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PREFACE. 


A  Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  in  order  to  be  complete,  must  contain  all  the  words  of  the 
language  in  their  correct  orthography,  with  their  pronunciation  and  etymology,  and  their  definition,  exem- 
plified in  their  different  meanings  by  citations  from  writers  belonging  to  different  periods  of  English  litera- 
ture ;  and  such  a  Dictionary  cannot  be  brought  into  a  small  compass.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  render 
the  work  which  is  now  offered  to  the  public  as  complete  as  possible,  without  being  too  large  and  too 
e.xpensiye  for  common  use. 

This  Dictionary  is  formed  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  *'  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary "  of  the 
•  author,  published  in  1846 ;  but  it  is  much  larger  and  more  comprehensive.  The  "  Universal  Dictionary " 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  words  found  in  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  nearly  27,000  words 
for  which  authorities  are  given.  In  addition  to  these,  this  work  contains  about  19,000  words,  wliich  have 
been  derived  from  a  great  variety  of  sources;  —  the  total  number  being  about  104,000.  Authorities  are 
given  for  almost  all  the  words  that  are  inserted.  It  has  been  an  especial  rule  to  give  authorities  for  all 
such  as  are  technical,  obsolete,  antiquated,  rare,  provincial,  local,  colloquial,  of  recent  introduction,  or  of 
doubtful  propriety ;  also  for  the  obsolete,  provincial,  local,  or  questionable  use  or  meaning  of  words  ;  and 
•words,  and  the  meanings  of  words,  which  are  technical,  obsolete,  antiquated,  provincial,  local,  colloquial,  or 
of  recent  introduction,  are  generally  noted  as  siich.  A  Dictionary  that  is  designed  to  be  a  complete 
glossary  of  all  English  books  which  are  now  read,  must  contain  many  words  which  are  obsolete,  and  many 
which  are  unworthy  of  being  countenanced.  Many  siich  are  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  especially  in 
Todd's  edition  of  it,  and  in  the  other  principal  English  Dictionaries.  The  use  of  a  considerable  number  of 
words  which  were  obsolete  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  has  since  been  revived,  and  some  which  are 
marked  as  obsolete  may  doubtless  have  been  used  by  some  recent  writers,  and  the  use  of  others  may 
probably  be  hereafter  revived. 

Much  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  orthography ;  and  the  design  has  been  to  give  that  which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  best  usage  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  With  respect  to  orthography, 
the  principal  American  authors  differ  little  from  the  established  English  usage.  The  most  noted  differ- 
ence relates  to  a  few  words  ending  in  m-  or  our,  as  favor,  honor,  or  favour,  honour.  In  this  country  it 
is  the  general  practice  to  omit  the  u;  though  in  England,  in  a  small  number  of  words,  the  most  of 
which  are  dissyllables,  it  is  commonly  retained.     (See  Remarks  on   Orthography,  page  xxv.) 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Dictionary,  the  subject  of  orthoepy  has  received  much  attention ;  and  with 
respect  to  words  of  various,  doubtful,  or  disputed  pronunciation,  the  different  modes,  with  their  respective 
authorities,  are  exhibited ;  and  the  reader  may  here  see  in  what  manner  these  words  are  pronounced  by 
all  the  most  eminent  English  orthoepists.  There  is  much  diversity  in  the  pronuiaciation  of  many  of  these 
words,  both  among  professed  orthoepists  and  among  the  best  speakers  of  the  language.  It  is  not  possible 
that  any  individual  should  know  from  personal  observation  what  is  the  best  usage  with  respect  to  all  these 
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words ;  and  no  one,  who  is  scrupulous  about  his  pronunciation,  will  be  willing  to  place  implicit  reliance 
on  any  single  orthoepist,  but  he  will  wish,  in  relation  to  doubtful  matters,  to  know  the  different  modes 
adopted  by  all  who  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  baring  much  authority.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of 
this  sort  of  information  may  here  find  it  condensed  in  a  small  space  and  convenient  form,  and  thus  be  spared 
the  labor  of  searching  for  it  in  many  volumes.  In  relation  to  many  of  the  words  about  which  orthoepists 
differ,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  mode  is  to  be  preferred;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  that  for 
which  a  preference  is  here  indicated  will,  in  all  cases,  be  deemed  the  best ;  but  when  it  is  not,  the  reader 
will  find  the  mode  which  he  may  prefer  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  supported  by  its  proper  authority.  In 
relation  to  a  considerable  number  of  these  words,  remarks  are  extracted  from  orthoepists,  especially  from 
"Walker,  all  the  notes  in  whose  Dictionary,  that  are  esteemed  of  much  value,  have  been  inserted.  There 
are  many  words  in  this  book  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and  it  "Can  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  correct  pronunciation  of  all  of  them  should  be  given. 

Most  of  the  words  of  the  English  language  are  readily  traced  to  the  Teutonic,  or  Gothic,  languages, 
especially  to  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  or  to  the  Grseco-Latin  languages,  especially  the  Latin  through  the  French ; 
and  in  treating  of  the  etymology  of  words,  these  two  classes  of  languages  are  kept  distinct.  The  derivation 
of  nearly  all  the  primitive  words,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained,  has  been  given ;  with  respect  to  disputed 
or  uncertain  etymologies,  the  authorities  are  generally  specified ;  but  long  discussions  on  doubtful  matters 
have  been  avoided.  Besides  what  may  be  regarded  as  strict  etymons  of  English  words  derived  from 
the  Latin,  the  parallel  words  of  several  sister  languages,  of  Latin  origin,  have  been,  in  numerous  instances, 
inserted ;  and  with  regard  to  words  of  northern  origin,  parallel  or  cognate  words  of  the  differeiit 
languages  of  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic  family  have  also  been  generally  given.  In  relation  to  etymology, 
assistance  has  been  derived  from  sources  too  numerous  to  be  fully  designated.  With  respect  to  the  etymology 
of  words  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  North-European  languages.  Dr.  Bosworth's  Dictionary  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  been  of  great  use ;  and  of  the  English  Dictionaries,  that  of  Dr.  Richardson  has  afforded 
much  more  assistance  than  any  other.  The  titles  of  the  works  of  many  other  authors,  which  have  fur- 
nished more  or  less  aid,  with  the  date  of  their  publication,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Catalogues  which  follow 
the  "  History  of  English  Lexicography." 

The  definition  of  words  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  a  Dictionary ;  and  a  word  should  be 
so  defined  as  to  exhibit  the  meaning,  or  the  different  meanings,  in  which  it  is  used  by  good  writers.  Dr. 
Richardson  says,  with  respect  to  definition,  "  The  great  first  principle  upon  which  I  have  proceeded  in 
the  department  of  the  Dictionary  which  embraces  explanation,  is  that  so  clearly  evolved  and  so  incon- 
trovertibly  demonstrated  in  the  '  Diversions  of  Purley ' ;  namely,  that  a  word  has  one  meaning,  and  one 
only ;  that  from  it  all  iisages  must  spring  and  be  derived ;  and  that  in  the  etymology  of  each  word  must 
be  found  this  single  intrinsic  meaning,  and  the  caxise  of  the  application  of  those  usages."  And  with  respect 
to  Johnson's  Dictionary,  he  says,  "  It  may  seem  harsh,  but  it  is  strictly  true,  that  a  great  variety  of 
instances  might,  with  very  little  trouble,  be  collected  of  distinctions  where  no  difference  subsists." 

Though  there  may  be  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  many  instances  in  which  a  distinction  is  made  where 
there  is  little  or  no  difference,  yet  the  principle  stated  by  Horne  Tooke,  that  "  a  word  has  one  meaning, 
and  one  only,"  cannot  be  admitted  without  numerous  exceptions.  Take,  for  example,  some  very  common 
words,  as  the  verbs  to  bear,  to  break,  to  get,  to  give,  to  lay,  to  make,  to  rise,  to  take,  to  throw,  to  turn, 
and  the  nouns  law,  letter,  line,  post;  though  the  different  senses  in  which  these  words  are  used,  may  be, 
in  some  measure,  in  accordance  with  one  original  meaning  of  each,  yet  a  single  definition  of  each  of 
the  words  would  afford  but  a  very  inadequate  explanation.  The  original  or  etymological  meaning  of 
many  words  has   become  obsolete,  and  they  have  assumed  a  new  or  more  modern  meaning ;   many  which 
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retain  their  etymological  meaning  have  other  meanings  annexed  to  them ;  many  have  both  a  literal 
and  a  metaphorical  meaning,  and  many  both  a  common  and  a  technical  nieaning,  —  all  which  need 
explanation. 

This  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  contain  numerous  technical  terms  relating  to  theology,  law,  medicine, 
military  and  naval  affairs,  to  architecture,  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  entomology,  geology,  ichthyology, 
mathematics,  mechanics,  mineralogy,  music,  ornithology,  paleontology,  zoology,  &c.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  cannot  be  complete  without  numerous  diagrams ;,  and  though  it  is  not  possible  to  make  such  a 
work  as  this,  which  is  intended  to  be  chiefly  a  Dictionary  of  the  language,  a  complete  technological  Dictionary, 
yet  the  design  has  been  to  insert  all  such  terms  as  the  general  reader  is  likely  to  meet  with ;  and  many 
terms,  which  cannot  be  well  explained  without  a  pictorial  representation,  are  illustrated  by  wood-cuts. 
How  far  it  is  proper  or  expedient  to  introduce  technical  terms  into  a  Dictionary  of  the  language,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Some  would  have  them  wholly  excluded;  and  there  are  doubtless  materials  enough  to 
make  without  them  a  large  volume.  Some  such  terms,  however,  are  found  in  all  the  principal  English 
Dictionaries  ;  many  words  have  both  a  common  and  a  technical  meaning ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  such  a 
rule  as  would  be  a  proper  guide  for  determining  what  words  of  this  description  shall  be  admitted,  and 
what  ones  excluded.  Many  of  the  words  which  may  be  regarded  as  technical  are  among  those  with 
respect  to  which  the  general  reader  most  often  needs  to  have  an  explanation ;  and  a  Dictionary  which 
contained  none  of  these  terms  would  be  regarded  as  very  defective. 

The  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  terms  relating  to  them,  are  subject  to  great  and  frequent  changes ;  and 
a  Technological  Dictionary,  perfect  as  it  could  have  been  made  fifty  years  since,  would  now  be  very  im- 
perfect. Eecourse  has  been  had,  in  these  matters,  to  recent  and  to  the  best  authorities;  and  use  has  been 
made  of  the  Dictionaries  of  Brande,  Ure,  Fairholt,  Tomlinson,  Baird,  Falconer,  Loudon,  Dunglison,  Bouvier, 
Burrill,  Whishaw,  Hook,  Eden,  Kitto,  the  Penny  Cyclopgedia,  the  English  Cyclopsedia,  and  many  other  dic- 
tionaries of  the  different  arts  and  sciences,  encyclopsedias,  and  works  on  the  various  sciences,  the  titles  of 
which  are  contained  in  the  Catalogues  of  Dictionaries  and  Scientific  "Works.  (See  pages  Ixiii.  to  Ixvii.)  In 
this  part  of  the  Dictionary  important  assistance  has  been  received  from  several  gentlemen  well  versed  in  the 
different  sciences. 

Citations  from  respectable  authors  to  exemplify  and  illustrate  the  use  and  meaning  of  words  have  been 
given,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  work  would  permit.  These  citations,  among  which  may  be  foimd  many 
of  the  gems  of  English  literature,  are  deemed  a  very  valuable  portion  of  the  volume,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  was  not  room,  for  more  ;  but  the  want  of  them  has  been,  in  a  good  measure,  supplied 
by  introducing  detached  phrases  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  words,  and  by  a  notice  of  the  synonymes  of 
the  language. 

There  are  hardly  any  English  words  which  are  perfectly  synonymous,  or  which  have  not  some  dif- 
ference in  their  meaning  or  application ;  but  there  are  many  which  are  often  used  synonymously,  and 
many  which  have  meanings  more  or  less  similar;  and'  the  best  way  of  giving  the  exact  meaning  and 
proper  use  of  these  words  is  to  bring  them  together  and  exhibit  their  similarity  and  their  difference  of 
meaning  and  application.  About  five  thousand  words  have  been  treated  in  this  manner.  The  notices 
are  necessarily  short;  yet  brief  as  they  are,  they  may  be  helpful  to  some  who  are  desirous  of  attaining 
correctness  and  precision  in  the  use  of  words.  In  preparing  these  notices,  a  free  use  has  been  made  of 
the  warks   on   English  Synonymes  by  Crabb,  Taylor,   Platts,  Graham,  and  Whately. 

All  the  verbs  of  the  language  that  are  often  met  with,  both  regular  and  irregular,  are  conjugated 
where  they  occur,  and  the  preterites  and  perfect  participles  of  the  irregular  verbs  are  also  inserted  sepa- 
rately in  their  alphabetical  places :   but  of  the  regular  verbs  the  present  and  perfect  participles,  ending  in 
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iriff  and  ed,  are  not  inserted  as  separate  articles.  If  this  had  been  done,  as  it  has  been  in  several  other 
Dictionaries,  it  would  have  added  upwards  of  ten  thousand  more  words  to  the  vocabulary,  which  would 
have  considerably  enlarged  the  size  of  the  volume,  without  materially  increasing  its  ,value. 

Brief  critical  notes  on  the  orthography,  the  pronunciation,  the  etymology,  the  grammatical  form  and 
construction,  the  technical,  provincial,  local,  peculiar,  and  American  uses  of  words,  and  also  on  many  of  the 
terms  relating  to  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  are  scattered  throughout  the  volume.  The  purpose  has  been 
to  give  the  greatest  quantity  of  useful  matter  in  the  most  condensed  form,  and  to  specify,  as  far  as  possible, 
authorities  in  doubtful  or  disputed  cases. 

The  introductory  treatises  on  Pronunciation,  Orthography,  and  various  siibjects  relating  to  the  Eng- 
lish Language  and  to  Lexicography,  as  well  as  the  various  matters  contained  in  the  Appendix,  will  be 
found  useful  accompaniments  to  an  English  Dictionary.  The  Key  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  also  of  Scripture  Proper  Names,  has  been  much  enlarged  and  greatly  improved.  For  a 
notice  of  these  and  other  matters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  respective  Prefaces  and  Remarks  pre- 
fixed to  them. 

English  lexicography  was  commenced  on  a  very  limited  scale,  being  at  first  restricted  to  the  notice  of 
what  were  termed  "  hard  words."  It  is  in  its  nature  cumulative ;  every  author  or  compiler  of  a  Dictionary 
may  be  expected  to  produce  something  of  his  own,  while  he  is  very  much  aided  by  the  labors  of  preceding 
lexicographers.  Johnson,  in  preparing  his  Dictionary,  made  use  of  an  interleaved  copy  of  a  folio  edition 
of  Bailey's ;  and  Johnson's  work,  as  Walker  remarks,  "  has  been  deemed  lawftll  plunder  by  every  sub- 
sequent lexicographer."  In  the  preparation  of  this  Dictionary,  assistance  has  been  derived  not  only  from 
that  of  Johnson,  but  from  various  other  Dictionaries  and  Glossaries.  Several  Pronouncing  Dictionaries 
have  been  used  with  respect  only  to  pronunciation.  In  relation  to  many  of  the  words  of  various  or  dispiited 
pronunciation.  Dr.  Webster's  authority  is  often  cited  in  connection  with  that  of  the  English  orthoepists ; 
and  the  edition  of  his  Dictionary  made  use  of  is  that  of  1841,  the  latest  that  was  published  during  the  life 
of  the  author.  With  respect  to  a  very  few  words  of  doubtful  origin.  Dr.  Webster's  etymology  is  noted 
in  connection  with  that  of  other  etymologists ;  but  in  no  case,  so  far  as  is  known,  without  giving  him 
credit.  In  other  respects,  the  rule  adopted  and  adhered  to,  as  to  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary,  has  been  to 
take  no  word,  no  definition  of  a  word,  no   citation,  no  name  as  an  authority,  from  that  work. 

Every  author  or  compiler  of  a  Dictionary,  after  having  completed  his  work,  must  feel,  that  should  he 
prepare  a  new  edition,  he  could  make  many  improvements  ;  and  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the 
"  Universal  Dictionary,"  the  attention  of  the  author  was  directed  to  improving  and  enlarging  it.  After 
having  performed  a  good  deal  of  labor  with  this  object  in  view,  he  was  induced  to  change  his  plan,  and 
undertake  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  a  much  more  extended  scale,  with  the  hope  that  he  might  make 
a  Dictionary  more  useful  and  more  acceptable  to  the  public.  In  accomplishing  this  design,  he  has  availed 
himself  of  the  aid  of  the  following  collaborators,  or  assistants,  namely,  Messrs.  Richaed  Soule,  Jr.,  William 
A.  Wheeler,  Loomis  J.  Campbell,  William  P.  Drew,  Joseph  Hale  Abbot,  and  John  S.  Dwight,  who  have 
afforded  great  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  The  author  would  also  express  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  Professors  Felton,  Agassiz,  Grat,  Lovering,  Horspord,  Eliot,  Mr.  Charles  Polsom,  and  Mr. 
Henry  James  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  for  many  valuable  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  words  and  terms  used 
in  the  various  departments  of  literature  and  science,  in  which  they  have  so  honorably  distinguished  them- 
selves, and  to  all  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  work. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  may  examine  this  Dictionary  that  a  great  deal  of  labor  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it  in  order  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  carry  with  it  evi- 
dence of  much  pains  having  been  taken  to  make  it  both  correct  and  useful ;  but  no  amount  of  labor,  research, 
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and  care  can  render  such  ,a  -work  free  from  errors  and  defects.     The  best  authorities  that  can  be  had  diifer, 
in  many  cases,  from  each  other ;   and  they  will   sometiraes  inevitably  lead  astray. 

It  has  been  the  special  purpose  of  the  author,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to  perform  it  in  a 
manner  that  would  afford  no  ground  of  reasonable  complaint,  or  give  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  any 
one ;  and  that  its  moral  influence,  so  far  as  such  a  work  may  have  any,  should  be  unexceptionable.  It 
was  not  undertaken  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  any  thing  like  an  ample  pecuniary  compensation 
for  the  labor.  But  time  spent  in  a  useful  employment,  however  humble,  passes  more  pleasantly  than 
time  wasted  in  idleness ;  and  if  this  Dictionary  shall  be  found  to  be  a  work  of  utility  in  any  considerable 
degree  proportioned  to  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it ;  if,  instead  of  tending  to  corrupt  the  language,  it  shall 
conduce  to  preserve  and  promote  its  purity  and  correctness ;  and  if  it  shall  give  satisfaction  to  those  who 
have  manifested  an  interest  in  it,  or  have,  in  any  way,  befriended  it,  the  author  will  feel  that  he  has  no 
reason  to  regret  having  performed  the  labor.  He  has  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  reception  which  his 
former  labors  in  lexicography  have  generally  met  with  from  the  public ;  and  he  now  dismisses  this  book 
with  the  expectation  that  it  will  receive  an  equitable  judgment,  and  with  the  hope  that  this  last  attempt  to 
produce  a  useful  work,  in  this  department  of  literature,  will  not  be  found  wholly  unsuccessful. 

Cambridge,  December  20,  1859. 
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PRINCIPLES   OF  PHONUNCIATION. 


KEY 


TO   THE   SOUNDS   OF   THE   MARKED   LETTERS. 


VOWELS. 


1.  A 

2.  A 

3.  A 

4.  A 

5.  A 

6.  A 

7.  A 

1.  E 

2.  £ 

3.  E 
i.  E 
5.  E 


Examples. 

long PATE,  AID,  LACE,  PAIN,  PLAYER. 

short FAT,  MAN,  LAD,  CAEEY. 

Irnig  before  E fAee,  BAEE,  pAiE,  BeAe. 

Italian  or  grave      ....     FAR,  FATHER,  FAETHEE,  CALM. 
intermediate,between A.and A  fAst,  BeAnch,  OeAsp,  GeAss. 

broad fALL,  hAuL,  wALK,  wAEM. 

or  obscure LIAE,  PALACE,  COURAGE,  ABBACY. 


long METE,  SEAL,  FEAR,  KEEP. 

short MET,  MEN,  SELL,  FEERY. 

like  A HEIE,  THEEE,  WH£ee. 

short  and  obtuse      ....  HER,  HERD,  FERN,  PEEVID. 

slight  or  obscure     ....  BRI?E,  FU^L,  COLLEGE,  CELjpEY. 


1.  I  long PINE,  FILE,  FIND,  MILD,  FIEE. 

2.  I  short PIN,  FILL,  mIsS,  MIREOE. 

3.  t  like  long  E mJen,  MACHiNE,  POL!ce,  MArJnE. 

4.  I  short  and  obtuse  .     .  .     .  SIR,  FIR,  HIED,  VIRTUE. 


5.   I 


or  obscure ELIXJE,  RUIN,  RESPJTE,  ABILITY. 


1.  O  long 

2.  6  sho7-t   .    . 

3.  6  long  and  close  .     .     . 

4.  6  broadf  like  broad  A    . 

5.  6  like  short  U  .     .     .     . 

6.  O  slight  or  obscure    .    . 

1.  U  long 

2.  U  short 

3.  U  middle  or  obtuse    .... 

4.  U  short  and  obtuse    .... 

5.  ii  long  and  close,  like  binMOYB 

6.  U  slight  or  obscure    .... 


Examples. 
note,  foal,  tow,  sore, 
not,  don,  odd,  boeeow. 
m6ve,  pe6v¥,  food,  soon. 
NOR,  form,  sort,  ought. 

SON,  DONE,  COME,  MONEY. 

ACTOR,  CONFESS,  FELONY,  PURPOSE. 

TUBE,  TUNE,  SUIT,  FUME,  PURE. 
TUB,  TUN,  HOT,  hurry. 
BULL,  PULL,  FULL,  BIJSH,  PUSH. 
FUR,  murmur,  HURT,  FURTHER. 
RtJLB,  RtJDE,  BRtJTE,  TROe. 
SULPHUR,  FAMOUS,  DEPUTY. 


1.  Y  long TYPE,  STYLE,  LYEE. 

2.  Y  shm-t SYLVAN,  SYMBOL,  CEfSTAL. 

3.  Y  sliort  and  obtuse    ....  MYRRH,  MYRTLE. 

.4.  Y  slight  or  obscure    ....  TRULY,  ENVY,  MARTYR. 


OI  and  6Y BOIL,  TOIL,  BOY,  TOY. 

OU  and  OW BOUND,  TOVVN,  NoW. 

EW  like  long  U FEW,  NEW,  DEW. 


CONSONANTS. 


iCH,  (;h, 
9H,  5h, 
CH,  .  . 

e,  i,  •  . 
P.  ^.  •  ■ 
?,  5,  ■  ■ 
?.?-•■ 

TH,  til, 
TH,  til, 

TioN ; 

SION  S 
§ION. 


.  soft,  like  S     . 

.  hard,  like  K    . 

,  hard,  like  K    . 
soft,  like  SIX    . 

(unmarked)  like  TSH 

.  hard 

.  soft,  like  J  .     .     . 

,  soft,  like  Z      .     , 

.  soft  or  flat,  like  GZ 
soft,  flat,  or  vocal 
(unmarked)  sharp 


I  SHUN . 


like  ZHUN 


Examples. 
AgiD,  PLAflD,  ELI9IT. 
FLAjECID,   SCEPTIC. 
CHARACTER,  jCHASM. 

9haise,  (jhevalier. 
charm,  church, 
get,  give,  sift, 
render,  9iant. 
mu^e,  choose,  dismal. 
e:^ample,  e:^ist. 
this,  thee,  then,  breathe, 
thin,  think,  pith,  breath. 

j  NATION,  NOTION. 
I  PENSION,  MISSION. 
CONFUSION,  VIRION. 


'I 


.  like  SHAN  . 


OEAN  I 

CIAN 

CIAL    ) 

SIAL  [  ■  ■  .  like  SHAL 

TIAL  ) 

CEoys  ) 

CIOUS   [  .  .  like  SHUS 
TIOUS    ) 
PEOUS  ) 

pious  )■ 

au  .  .  .  (unmarked)  like  KW 
WH  .  .  .  (unmarked)  like  HW  . 
PH    .  .  .  (unmarked)  like  F .    . 


.  like  JUS 


Examples. 
j  OCEAN,  TESTACEAN. 
'  OPTICIAN,  LOGICIAN. 

COMMERCIAL. 
'  CONTROVERSIAL. 

PARTIAL,  MARTIAL. 

FARINACEOUS. 
[  CAPACIOUS. 

SENTENTIOUS. 

;  couRA^Boys. 
i  RBLxpioys. 

aUEEN,  QUILL. 
WHEN,  WHILE. 
PHANTOM,  SERAPH. 


EEMARKS   ON   THE  KEY. 


1.  The  words  which  are  used  in  the  preceding  Key  as  examples 
for  illustrating  the  several  sounds,  exhibit  accurately,  when  pro- 
nounced by  correct  speakers,  the  different  sounds  of  the  respective 
letters.  Some  distinctions  are  here  made  which  are  not  found  in 
other  systems  of  notation ;  they  are,  however,  not  intended  to  intro- 
duce any  new  sounds,  but  merely  to  discriminate  such  as  are  now 
heard  from  all  who  speak  the  language  with  propriety. 

2.  When  the  marks  of  pronunciation  are  affixed  to  words  in  their 


proper  orthography,  in  this  Dictionary,  without  respeUing  them,  the 
vowels  wliich  are-  not  marked  are  silent: — thus,  a  in  beat,  hear ; 
e  in  able,  give,  harden ;  i  in  pain,  heifer ;  0  in  mason,  famous ;  11  in 
though ;  and  w  m  follow,  are  not  sounded.  —  To  this  rule  there  is  an 
exception  with  respect  to  the  first  vowel  in  those  proper  diphthongs 
which  are  called  semi-consonant  diphthongs,  as  in  ocean,  nation, 
assuage.     (See  No.  28,  page  xv.) 

3.   The  system  of  notation  which  is  here  used,  while  it  makes  a 
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very  exact  discrimination  of  the  different  sounds  of  the  letters,  will  be 
readily  understood  and  easily  applied  to  practice  ;  and  it  will  also  be 
much  more  easily  remembered  than  a  system  in  which  the  vowels  are 
marked  with  figures.  By  applying  the  marks  to  the  letters  of  the 
words  in  their  proper  orthography,  the  necessity  of  respelKng  most 
of  them  has  been  avoided ;  and  in  this  way  considerable  space  has 
been  saved,  while  the  pronunciation  is  fixed  mth  as  much  exactness 
as  if  the  spelling  of  every  word  had  been  repeated. 

4.  It  is  an  advantage  of  this  method  of  notation,  that  it  distin- 
guishes the  syllables  which  receive  a  secondary  accent,  or  are  jiro- 
nounced  with  a  distinct  sound  of  the  vowels,  from  those  which  are  but 
sUghtly  or  indistinctly  sounded.  A  great  part  of  the  words  of  the 
Enghsh  language  that  have  more  than  two  syllables,  have  more  than 
one  syllable  in  some  degi-ee  accented,  or  pronounced  more  distinctly 
than  the  rest ;  yet  this  difference  in  distinctness  is  not  made  apparent 
by  the  usual  modes  of  marking  the  words.  In  this  notation,  the 
vowels  in  the  syllables  which  have  either  the  primary  or  secondary 


accent,  have  a  mark  placed  over  them,  denoting  a  distinct  sound ; 
while  those  which  are  more  feebly  uttered,  have  a  dot  placed  under 
them.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  words,  which  are  thus  noted : 
sun'shine,  pd'per,  an'ec-dOte,  cdr-q-van' ,  Ut'er-al,  mdn-i-fes-td'tion, 
m-di-vis-i-hWi-iy.  In  these  words,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that 
all  the  vowels  wlrich  have  a  mark  placed  over  them,  have  a  distinct 
sound,  or  are  more  or  less  accented,  while  those  which  have  a  dot 
under  them  are  but  slightly  or  indistinctly  sounded;  and  that  the 
pronunciation  is  as  clearly  represented  to  the  eye  in  their  proper 
orthography,  as  it  is,  in  other  methods  of  notation,  by  respelhng  the 
words. 

5.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  vowels  are  pronounced  with 
so  shght  a  degree  of  distinctness,  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence whether  they  are  marked  with  the  distinct  or  indistinct  sound ; 
thus,  for  example,  the  last  syllable  of  the  words  consonant,  difference, 
diffident,  feebleness,  and  obvious,  might,  with  nearly  equal  propriety, 
have  the  vowel  marked  with  a  short  or  an  indistinct  sound. 


SOUNDS   OP  THE  VOWELS. 


6.  The  first,  or  long,  sound  of  each  of  the  vowels,  marked  thus, 
a,  S,  I,  0,  u,  is  styled  its  alpliabetic  or  name  sound,  being  the  sound 
which  is  heard  in  naming  the  letter.  The  sound  of  the  letter  y,  when 
used  as  a  vowel,  is  the  same  as  that  of  i ;  but  as  a  vowel  it  begins  no 
properly  English  word  now  in  common  use. 

7.  The  long  sound  of  the  vowels  is  generally  indicated,  in  mono- 
syllables, by  a  silent  e  at  the  end  of  the  word,  preceded  by  a  single 
consonant ;  as  in  fate,  mete,  pine,  note,  tube,  type.  The  following 
words,  however,  are  exceptions;  namely,  have,  are,  and  bade,  the 
preterite  of  to  bid.  The  vowels  have  regularly  the  long  sound  if 
final  in  an  accented  syllable;  as  in  ba'sis.  Id  gal,  tri'al,  sono'rous, 
cu'bic,  ty'rant. 

8.  The  second,  or  sliort,  sound  of  the  vowels  is  generally  indi- 
cated, in  monosyllables,  by  the  absence  of  mute  e  at  the  end  of  the 
word  ;  as  in  fat,  met,  pin,  not,  tub,  hyp.  It  is  also  the  usual  sound 
of  a  vowel  m  an  accented  syllable  which  ends  vrith  a  consonant ;  as 
in  aban'don,  atten'iive,  exhiUit,  lacon'ic,  reludtant,  lyr'ical. 

9.  The  fourth  somid  of  the  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u,  and  the  third 
sound  of  y,  (called,  with  respect  to  e,  i,  u,  and  y,  short  and  obtuse,) 
marked  thus,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  are  the  short  sounds  of  these  several  vow- 
els when  followed  by  r  in  a  monosyllable  or  in  an  accented  syllable ; 
as,  far,  hard ;  her,  herd  ;  fir,  firkin  ;  normal,  north ;  fir,  burden; 
myrrh,  myrtle :  but  when  the  succeeding  syllable  begins  "with  r,  or 
the  sound  of  r,  as  in  perry,  peril,  the  vowel  has  the  proper  short 
sound.  Some  orthoepists  make  no  distmction  between  the  sound 
indicated  by  this  mark  and  the  proper  short  sound  of  these  vowels ; 
others  make  a  distinction  in  relation  to  a  part  of  them  only.  The 
vowels  having  this  mark  -are  pronounced  with  as  short  a  sound  as 
they  can  readily  receive  when  thus  situated.  The  pecuUar  character 
of  this  sound,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  proper  short  sound 
of  the  vowels,  is  caused  by  the  letter  r ;  and  this  letter,  thus  situated, 
has  an  influence  peculiar  to  itself  on  the  sound  of  all  the  vowels.  The 
difference  between  the  sound  of  the  vowels  when  thus  situated,  and 
their  proper  short  sound,  will  be  readily  perceived  by  the  following  ex- 
amples :  man,  miirrow  ;  mar,  market ;  —  men,  merry  ;  her,  merchant ; 
—  f'ln,  mirror ;  f'ir,  circle  ;  —  not,  borrow  ;  nor,  border  ;  —  tun,  hur- 
ry ;  fiir,  hilrdle.  There  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  e,  i,  u,  and  y,  when  under  this  mark  ;  as,  her,  fir,  fur,  myrrh; 
but  their  proper  short  sounds  are  widely  different  from  each  other, 
when  they  are  followed  by  the  sound  of  r,  or  by  other  consonants  ; 


as  in  merry,  peril,  mirror,  hurry.  —  See  remarks  on  the  sound  of 
the  letter  R,  page  xviii. 

10.  Vowels  marked  with  the  dot  underneath,  thus,  a,  e,  i,  o,  ?(,  y, 
are  found  only  in  syllables  which  are  not  accented,  and  over  which  the 
organs  of  speech  pass  sHghtly  and  hastily  in  jironouncing  the  words 
in  which  they  are  found.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  mark  is  em- 
ployed to  indicate  a  flight  stress  of  voice  in  uttering  the  ajjpropriate 
sound  of  the  vowel,  rather  than  to  note  any  particular  quality  of 
sound.  If  the  syllables  on  which  the  primary  and  secondary  accents 
fall,  are  uttered  with  a  proper  stress  of  voice,  these  comparatively 
indistinct  syllables  will  natm-ally  be  pronounced  right.  In  a  majority 
of  cases,  this  mark  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  an  indistinct  short 
sound  of  the  vowel ;  as  in  tenable,  mental,  travel,  peril,  idol,  forum, 
carry ;  but  in  many  cases  it  indicates  a  shght  or  unaccented  long 
sound ;  as  in<  carbonate,  sulphate,  emerge,  obey,  ebony,  follower,  di(n 
plicity,  educate,  regulate,  congratulate.  The  letter  u,  in  the  last  three 
words,  is  pronounced  hlie  yu  slightly  articulated.  The  vowels  with 
this  mark  have,  in  some  situations,  particularly  m  the  last  syllable  of 
words  ending  with  r,  no  perceptible  difference  of  sound ;  as  in  friar, 
sp>eaker,  nadir,  actor,  sulphur,  zephyr.  As  Mr.  Smart  justly  re- 
marks, "the  last  syllables  of  robber,  nadir,  author,  sidphur,  and 
satyr,  are  quite  undistinguishable  in  pronunciation." 

A,  unaccented,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  ap2)roaches  the  Italian  sound 
of  a  in  father  ;  as  in  the  words  algebra,  comma,  idea  ;  and  ah,  final, 
partakes  still  more  of  the  ItaKan  sound,  as  in  Jehovah,  Messiah.* 

*  With  respect  to  (he  sound  given  to  the  letter  a  in  unaccented  syllables,  there 
is  a  great  diversity  among  orthoepists.  For  example,  to  a  m  courage,  Sheridan, 
Walker,  and  Jones  give  the  short  sound  of  i;  Jameson  and  Smart,  the  sound  of  long 
a:  — to  a  in  delicate, WaVier  gives  the  sound  of  short  a;  Jameson  and  Smart,  of  long 
a  ;  Sheridan  and  Jones,  of  short  e  ,■—  to  a  in  furnace,  Sheridan  and  Walker  give  the 
sound  of  short  i ;  Jones  and  Jameson,  of  short  e  ;  Smart,  of  long  a.  A  at  the  end  of 
words  IS  marked  by  Sheridan,  Walker,  Jones,  Jameson,  and  various  other  ortho- 
epists witli  its  short  sound  ;  as  in  algebra,  comma,  idea  ;  hut  by  Smart,  it  is  marked 
witli  tile  Italian  sound  as  au  "  unaccented  vowel  ;  "  algehra.  — Walker  says,  ''  We 
cannot  give  it  [a]  any  of  its  three  open  sounds  without  hurting  the  ear.  Thus,  in 
pronouncing  the  words  abound  and  diadem,  ay-bonnd,  ah-bound,  and  aw-bound  ,*  di-uy- 
dem,  di-ah-dmi,  and  di-am-dem,  are  all  improper ;  hut  giving  the  a  the  second  or 
Italian  sound,  as  ah-bound  and  di-ah-dem,  seems  the  least  so.  For  which  reason,  1 
have,  like  Mr.  Sheridan,  adopted  the  short  sound  of  this  letter  to  mark  the  unac- 
cented a  ;  but  if  the  unaccented  (i  he  final,  it  then  seems  to  apiiroach  still  nearer  to 
the  Italian  a  in  the  last  syllable  of  papa,  and  to  the  a  in  father  ;  as  may  be  heard 
ill  the  deliberate  pronunciation  of  the  words  idea,  Africa,  Delta,"  &c. 

For  further  illustration  and  explanation  of  the  use  of  this  mark  (  .  ),  see  the  Table 
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11.  The  third  sound  of  the  letter  a,  marked  thus  &,  is  its  long 
sound  quaMed  by  being  followed  by  the  letter  r  ;  as  in  care,  fare, 
pare.  The  diijhthong  ai,  followed  by  r,  has  precisely  the  same  sound, 
as  in  fair,  pair ;  so  also,  in  some  cases,  has  the  diphthong  ea,  as  in 
hear,  pear.  This  sound  of  the  letter  a  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
letter  e  in  heir,  there,  where.  There  is  obviously  a  difference  between 
the  sound  of  a  in  these  words,  as  they  ai"e  pronounced  by  good 
speakers,  and  its  sound  in  pain  and  fate.  There  is  the  same  differ- 
ence between  the  sound  of  a  in  the  word  pair,  and  its  sound  in  the 
word  payer,  one  who  pays  ;  also  in  the  word  prayer,  a  petition,  and 
in  the  word  ^rai/e?-,  one  who  prays. 

12.  The  fifth  somid  of  a,  marked  thus  h,  is  an  intermediate  sound 
of  this  letter,  between  its  short  sound,  as  in  fat,  man,  and  its  Italian 
sound,  as  in  far,  father  :  —  this  sound  being  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  Italian  sound  of  a.  With  respect  to  the  class  of  words  which, 
in  this  Dictionary,  have  this  mark,  there  is  much  diversity  among 
orthoepists.  Most  of  these  words  are  marked  by  Nares,  Jones,  and 
Perry  with  the  ItaUan  sound  of  a,  as  in  far  and  father  ;  but  Walker, 
Jameson,  Smart,  Reid,  and  Craig  mark  them,  or  most  of  them,  with 
the  short  sound,  as  am  fat,  man  ;  Fulton  and  Knight  mark  them  as 
being  intermediate  between  the  short  and  the  Italian  sound;  and 
Smart,  though  he  gives  to  a  in  most  of  these  words  the  short  mark, 
says,  in  relation  to  it,  "  that  when  a  is  followed  by  f  s,  or  n,  there  is, 
in  many  words,  a  disposition  to  broadness  in  the  vowel,  not  quite  in 
unison  with  the  mode  of  indication,  as  may  be  perceived  in  an  un- 
affected pronunciation  of  grass,  graft,  command.  This  broadness  Is 
a  decided  vulgarism,  when  it  identifies  the  sound  mth  a.  The  exact 
sound  lies  between  the  one  indicated  and  the  vulgar  corruption.'' 

The  following  list  includes  a  considerable  part  of  the  class  of  words 
in  which,  in  this  Dictionary,  a  is  marked  thus  A;  and  in  which, 
according  to  Nares,  Jones,  and  Perry,  a  has  the  ItaUan  sound,  as  in 
father ;  according  to  Walker,  Jameson,  Reid,  and  Craig,  the  short 
sound  of  a,  as  in  fat,  man ;  and  according  to  Fulton  and  Knight,  an 
intermediate  sound  between  these  two  sounds.  This  intermediate 
sound,  marked  thus  S,  is  in  accordance  with  the  remark  of  that  ex- 
cellent orthoepist,  Mr.  Smart,  who  says,  that  when  this  sound  is  iden- 
tified with  the  ItaHan  sound  of  a,  "  it  is  a  decided  vulgarism.'' 
abaft  casket  gasp  past 

advance  cast  ghastly  pastor 

advantage  castle  glance  pasture 

aft  chaff  glass  pilaster 

after  chance  graff  plaster 

aghast  chandler  graft  prance 

alabaster  chant  grant  quaff 

alas  clasp  grasp  raff 

amass  class  grass  raft 

answer  contrast  haft  rafter 

ant  craft  hasp  rasp 

ask  dance  lance  repast 

asp  dastard  lanch  salamander 

ass      ,  disaster  lass  sample 

bask  draff  last  shaft 

basket  draft  mask  slander 

bastard  draught  mass  slant 

blanch  enchant  mast  staff 

blast  enhance  mastiff  surpass 

bombast  ensample  mischance  task 

branch  example  nasty  trance 

brass  fast  pant  vast 

cask  flask  pass  waft 

on  page  xxiii.,  which  exhibits  tlie  manner  in  wliich  tlie  pronunciation  of  a  number 
of  words  is  represented  by  several  orthoepists,  and  tlie  reniarlts  iu  tlie  paragraph 
numbered  141. 


There  is  a  considerable  number  of  words  in  which  a  has  the  sound 
of  short  0,  as  in  not,  called  by  Walker  "  the  short  sound  of  broad  a." 
This  sound  occm-s  chiefly  in  words  in  which  a  is  preceded  by  qu,  w 
or-  wh;  as,  quadrangle  (quodrangle),  quality  (quoUty),  swallow 
(swollow),  wad  (wod),  wan  (won),  what  (whot) ;  also,  scallop 
(scollop),  chaps  (chops). 

E. 

13.  The  letter  e  has,  in  several  words,  the  same  sound  as  a  in  fare  ; 
as  in  heir,  there,  where ;  but  were  is  properly  pronounced  wUr.  In 
clerk  and  sergeant,  it  has,  according  to  all  the  English  orthoepists, 
the  sound  of  a  in  dark  and  margin ;  yet  in  this  counti-y  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  pronounce  these  words,  more  in  accordance  with  their 
orthography,  clerk  and  sergeant. 

14.  When  e  precedes  I  or  n  in  an  miaccented  final  syllable,  in  some 
words  it  has  an  mdistinct  short  sound,  and  in  some  it  is  entirely  sup- 
pressed. In  most  of  the  words  ending  in  el,  the  e  is  sounded ;  as, 
flannel,  travel,  vessel,  &c.  The  following  words  are  exceptions,  and^ 
in  these  the  sound  of  e  before  I  is  suppressed :  drivel,  grovel,  hazel, 
mantel,  navel,  ousel,  ravel,  rivel,  shekel,  shovel,  shrivel,  snivel, 
weasel. 

In  most  of  the  words  ending  in  en,  the  sound  of  e  is  suppressed ; 
as,  harden,  heaven,  often,  &c.  The  following  words  are  exceptions  : 
abdomen,  acumen,  aspen,  bitumen,  catechumen,  cerumen,  chicken, 
flamen,  hymen,  hyphen,  kitchen,  latien,  legumen,  linen,  marten,  mit- 
ten, mynchen,  omen,  patten,  platen,  pollen,  regimen,  siren,  sloven, 
specimen,  sudden,  ticken,  woollen,  women. 

15.  The  sound  of  the  letter  e  is  generally  suppressed  in  the  pret- 
erites of  verbs,  and  in  participles  in  ed,  when  the  e  is  not  preceded  by 
d  ox  t ;  as,  feared,  praised,  admired,  tossed,  suppressed,  pronounced 
feard,  praisd,  admird,  tost,  supprest.  But  adjectives  ending  in  ed, 
unless  they  are  participles  as  well  as  adjectives,  commonly  preserve 
the  sound  of  e  before  d,  as  in  naked,  ragged,  striped,  wicked,  loretched, 
&c.  In  the  following  words,  beloved,  blessed,  cursed,  learned,  picked, 
and  winged,  the  sound  e  before  d  is  suppressed  when  the  words  are  used 
as  verbs  or  participles,  and  it  is  sounded  when  they  are  used  as  adjec- 
tives ;  as.  He  was  much  beloved  ;  he  blessed  the  occasion ;  he  cursed 
the  day ;  he  learned  to  read ;  he  picked  his  men ;  he  winged  his 
flight :  —  A  belov'ed  son ;  a  bless' ed  day ;  a  curs' ed  thing ;  a  learn' ed 
man ;  a  picKed  point ;  a  wing'ed  fowl.  —  Picked,  however,  used  as  a 
participial  adjective,  in  the  sense  of  selected,  as  "picked  men,"  is  pro- 
nounced in  one  syllable. 

I. 

16.  The  long  sound  of  the  letter  i  is  heard  not  only  in  monosylla- 
bles ending  with  a  mute  e,  as  in  file,  time,  &c.,  but  also  in  the  word 
pint,  and  in  the  words  child,  mild,  wild ;  also  in  bind,  blind,  find, 
hind,  kind,  mind,  rind,  &c. 

17.  There  is  a  class  of  words,  mostly  derived  from  the  French  and 
ItaUan  languages,  in  which  i  retains  the  sound  of  long  e ;  as  amber- 
gris, antique,  unique,  bombazine,  Brazil,  capivi,  capuchin,  caprice, 
chagrin,  chevaux-defrise,  critique,  frize,  gabardine,  haberdine,  quar- 
antine, ravine,  routine,  fascine,  fatigue,  intrigue,  invalid,  machine, 
magazine,  marine,  palanquin,  pique,  police,  recitative,  tabourine, 
tambourine,  tontine,  transmarine,  idtramarive,  verdigris.  In  the 
word  shire,  i  commonly  has  the  same  sound ;  and  some  orthoepists 
also  give  it  the  same  in  oblige  and  oblique. 

18.  In  words  which  termuiate  in  He  and  ine,  with  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate  syllable,  the  i  in  the  final  syllable  is  generally  short ; 
as,  fertile,  hostile,  adamantine,  intestine,  Szc.  The  following  are  ex- 
ceptions :  edile,  exile,  gentile,  pentile,  feline,  ferine,  confine,  and  a 
few  others.  Also  when  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenult,  words  ending 
in  He  generally  have  the  i  short ;  as,  juvenile,  puerile,  &c. ;  but  it  is 
long  in  camomile,  reconcile,  eolipile. 

19.  With  respect  to  words  ending  in  ine,  and  ha\Tng  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate,  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  quantity  of 
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the  i ;  and,  in  relation  to  a  number  of  such  words,  there  is  much  dis- 
agreement among  orthoepists ;  yet  the  general  rule  inclines  to  the 
long  sound  of  i  in  the  termination  of  this  class  of  words.  In  the 
following  words,  i,  in  the  last  syllable,  is  generally  pronounced  long : 
adulterine,  almandine,  armentine,  asinine,  belluine,  bizantine,  brig- 
antine,  cannabine,  celandine,  colubrine,  columbine,  concubine,  counter- 
mine, crystalline,  legatine,  leonine,  metalline,  muscadine,  porcupine, 
saccharine,  saturnine,  serpentine,  turpentine,  vespertine,  vituline.  — 
In  the  following  words,  i,  in  the  last  syllable,  is  short :  discipline, 
feminine,  genuine,  heroine,  hyaline,  jessamine,  libertine,  masculine, 
medicine,  nectarine,  palatine.  With  respect  to  alkaline,  aguiline, 
coralline,  sapphirine,  uterine,  viperine,  as  well  as  some  others,  the 
orthoepists,  as  well  as  usage,  are  di^'ided.  In  the  termination  ine  in 
a  class  of  chemical  words,  the  i  is  short;  as, fluorine,  iodine,  nephe- 
line,  &c.  In  the  termination  ite,  the  i  is  sometimes  short,  as  in 
respite,  granite,  favorite,  infinite,  &c. ;  and  sometimes  long,  as  in 
expedite,  appetite,  satellite,  &c.  In  a  class  of  gentile  nouns,  and 
appellatives  formed  from  proper  names,  it  is  long ;  as,  Hivite,  Wiclifiite ; 
also,  generally,  in  names  of  minerals  ;  as,  augite,  steatite,  tremolite. 
In  verbs  which  end  in  ise,  the  i  is  long ;  as,  advertise,  exercise,  &c. ; 
but  divertise,  franchise,  mortise,  practise,  and  their  compounds,  are 
exceptions ;  also,  promise. 

20.  When  i  ends  an  initial  syllable  without  the  accent,  and  the 
succeeding  syllable  begins  with  a  consonant,  the  i  is  generally  short 
or  indistinct,  as  if  written  e ;  as  in  civility,  divine,  finance :  but  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  numerous,  among  which  are  biquadrate, 
chirography,  biography,  divaricate,  librarian,  primeval,  tribunal, 
vitality,  and  many  others,  in  which  the  i  is  pronounced  long.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  number  of  words  ■with  regard  to  which  there  is 
a  diversity,  in  relation  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  i,  among  orthoe- 
pists and  in  usage ;  as,  dilate,  diverge,  virago,  &c, 

o. 

21.  There  is  a  class  of  monosyllables  ending  in  f  ft,  ss,  st,  and  th, 
in  which  o  is  marked  with  the  short  sound  in  most  pronouncing  dic- 
tionaries, though  some  orthoepists  give  it  the  sound  of  broad  a,  as  in 
fall.  Mr.  Nares  gives  the  sound  of  broad  a  to  o  in  the  following 
words  (as  some  other  orthoepists  do  in  a  part  of  them)  :  off,  often, 
offer,  coffee,  scoff,  aloft,  loft,  soft,  cross,  loss,  toss,  cost,  frost,  lost, 
tost,  broth,  cloth,  froth,  cough,  and  trough.  To  these  some  others 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  added ;  as,  offspring,  dross,  gloss, 
moss,  moth,  wroth.  Mr.  Smart  remarks,  "  that  before  ss,  st,  and  th, 
the  letter  o  is  frequently  sounded  aiv ;  as  in  moss,  gloss,  &c.,  lost, 
cost,  &c.,  broth,  cloth,  &c.  This  practice  is  analogous  to  the  broad 
utterance  which  the  letter  a  [short]  is  hable  to  receive  before  certain 
consonants  [see  A,  No.  12] ;  and  the  same  remarks  will  apply  in 
the  present  case,  as  to  the  one  referred  to,  namely,  that,  though  the 
broad  sound  is  vulgar,  there  is  an  affectation  in  a  palpable  effort  to 
avoid  it  in  words  where  its  use  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  gen- 
eral. In  such  cases,  a  medium  between  the  extremes  is  the  practice 
of  the  best  speakers.''  The  sound  of  o  is  somewhat  prolonged  also 
in  gone  and  begone,  and  in  some  words  ending  in  ng ;  as,  long,  along, 
prong,  song,  strong,  thong,  throng,  wrong. 

There  are  a  few  words  in  which  o  has  the  mark  of  the  long  sound 
in  all  the  pronouncing  dictionaries,  although  it  is  in  these  words,  by 
many,  if  not  by  most  speakers  in  this  country,  somewhat  shortened. 
Thus,  we  hear  the  sound  o,  in  the  words  coat,  home,  hope,  spolce,  stone, 
whole,  wholly,  and  wholesome,  pronounced  irith  a  sound  a  little  shorter 
than  its  proper  long  sound,  as  heard  in  goat,  note,  dome,  hole,  sole, 
holy,  and  dolesome. 

22.  There  are  some  words  in  which  o  has  the  same  sound  as  m  in 


bull,  or  00  in  good ;  namely,  bosom,  wolf,  woman,  Wolsey,  Wolver- 
Jiampton.  It  has  the  sound  of  short  u  in  done,  son,  &c. ;  and  the 
sound  of  u  as  in  hurt  in  word,  work,  worth,  &c. 

23.  In  many  words  ending  in  on,  the  sound  of  o  is  suppressed,  as 
in  bacon,  pardon,  weapon,  reason,  cotton,  &c. 

U. 

24.  U,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  when  long,  has  the  sound  yu,  as 
in  use.  —  With  respect  to  the  maimer  of  designating  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  u  when  it  comes  immediately  after  the  accent,  as  in  the  words 
educate,  nature,  natural,  &c.,  there  is  much  diversity  among  ortho- 
epists. By  Walker,  the  pronunciation  of  Educate  is  thus  noted  — 
ed'ju-hat ;  by  Sheridan,  Jones,  Enfield,  Fulton,  and  Jameson,  thus  — 
ed'u-kat ;  and  by  Perry,  Knowles,  Smart,  and  Reid,  thus  —  ed'u-kat, 
Nature,  by  Walker,  thus  —  na'chur ;  by  Sheridan  and  Jones,  thus 
—  na'chur  ;  by  Perry,  Enfield,  and  Reid,  thus  —  nd'tur ;  by  Jameson 
and  Knowles,  thus  —  nat'yur ;  by  Smart,  thus  —  na'tur  or  na'ch'or. 
Natural,  by  Walker  and  Jones,  thus  —  nat'chu-ral ;  by  Sheridan, 
thus  —  nat'chur-cd ;  by  Fulton,  Enfield,  and  Jameson,  thus  —  nat'u- 
ral ;  by  Perry  and  Reid,  thus  —  nat'u-ral ;  by  Knowles,  thus  — 
nat'yur-al ;  by  Smart,  thus  —  nat'cho-ral. 

There  is  a  pretty  large  class  of  words  with  respect  to  which  there 
is  a  similar  diversity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  u 
and  tu  is  noted  by  the  different  orthoepists ;  but  the  difference  is 
greater  in  appearance  than  in  reahty.  The  u  thus  situated  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  having  the  sUght  sound  of  long  u  ;  and  the 
sound  may  be  noted  by  yu,  slightly  articulated.  —  Walker  remarks, 
with  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  nature,  "  There  is  a  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  this  word  as  if  written  na'ter,  which  cannot  be  too 
carefully  avoided.  Some  critics  have  contended  that  it  ought  to  be 
pronounced  as  if  written  nate-yure ;  but  this  pronunciation  comes  so 
near  to  that  here  adopted  [na'chur'],  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable 
from  it." 

When  u  is  preceded  by  r  in  the  same  syllable,  it  has  the  sound  of 
00  in  fool,  and  it  is  thus  marked,  as  in  rule,  true.  This  sound  is 
given  to  u  thus  situated,  by  Walker,  Smart,  and  all  the  other  principal 
EngKsh  orthoepists.  Smart  also  gives  nearly  the  same  sound  to  u  when 
preceded,  in  the  same  syllable,  by  I  orj,  as  in  hde,  ablution,  conclude, 
June,  Jury,  &c.  He  remarks,  "To  say  lute,  lu'cid,  lu'natic,  with  the 
u  as  perfect  as  in  cube,  cu'bic,  is  northern,  or  laboriously  pedantic  in 
effect;  and  the  practice  of  good  society  is  I'odt,  I'offcid,  I'offnatic, 
&c.,  avoiding,  at  the  same  time,  the  vulgar  extreme  of  loot,  loffeid, 
166'natic,"  &c.  He  uses  the  apostrophe  (  '  )  here  to  denote  "  a  shght 
semi-consonant  sound  between  e  and  y  consonant,  heard  in  the  tran- 
sition from  the  consonant  to  the  vowel  sound."  —  But  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  all  the  other  principal  EngKsh  orthoepists  give  the  sound 
of  long  u  in  words  in  which  ii  is  preceded  by  I  and  j,  as  lute,  lu'cid, 
jury,  &c.  The  difference  between  the  sound  of  u,  in  these  cases,  as 
indicated  by  Smart,  and  that  of  the  other  English  orthoepists,  is  not  very 
considerable ;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  common  speech. 

In  busy  and  business,  u  has  the  sound  of  short  i ;  and  in  bury,  the 
sound  of  short  e. 

Y.  ' 

25.  F,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  is  commonly 
pronounced  short  and  indistinct,  like  indistinct  e ;  as,  policy,  palpably, 
lately,  colony,  &c.  The  excei^tions  are  monosyllables ;  as,  by,  cry, 
dry,  fly,  fry,  sty,  ply,  try,  wry,  with  their  compounds,  awry,  hereby, 
whereby,  &c. ;  also,  verbs  ending  in  fy ;  as,  fortify,  magnify,  testify, 
&c. :  also,  ally,  apply,  comply,  imply,  supply,  multiply,  reply,  occupy, 

i  and  prophesy ;  in  all  which  it  has  the  long  sound. 
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26.  A  diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels,  pronounced  by  a 
single  impulse  of  the  voice ;  as,  oi  in  voice,  ou  in  sound. 

27.  A  triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels,  pronounced  by  a 
single  impulse  of  the  voice ;  as,  iev,  in  adieu,  iew  in  view. 

28.  A  proper  diphthong  is  one  in  which  both  vowels  are  sounded ; 
as,  oi  in  voice,  ou  in  sound,  ow  in  now. 


ea  m  ocean ; 
■eu   "   feud; 
ew  "  jewel; 
ia    "   poniard ; 
ie     "   spaniel ; 


PROPER    DIPHTHONGS, 
io  in  nation ; 
oi   "   voice ; 
ou  "   sound ; 
ow  "   now ; 
oy  "    boy  ; 


ua  m  assuage ; 
ue   "   desuetude ; 
ui    "   languid ; 
uo  "  quote. 


The  diphthongs  which  begin  with  e,  i,  or  u,  namely,  ea,  eu,  ew,  ia,  ie, 
io,  ua,  ue,  ui,  and  uo,  differ  from  the  rest ;  and  they  may,  as  Walker 
says,  "  not  improperly  be  called  semi-consonant  diphthongs ;  "  being 
pronounced  as  if  y  consonant  was  substituted  in  place  of  e  or  i ;  as, 
ocean  {osf/jaxi),  poniard  (pon'yard),  question  (quest'yon)  ;  and  as  if 
w  consonant  were  substituted  in  place  of  u ;  as,  assuage  (as-swage'), 
languid  (lan'gwid),  &c. 

29.  An  improper  diphthong  has  only  one  of  the  vowels  sounded ; 
as,  ea  in  Tieat,  oa  in  coal. 

IMPROPER    DIPHTHONGS. 

SB     or  ae  in  Caesar;  ea  in  beat;  ie  in  friend; 

ai                "    pain;  ee   "   seed;  oa  "  boat; 

ao               "    gaol;  ei    "   either;  oe  "  oesophagus; 

au               "    haul;  eo  "   people;  oo  "  soon; 

aw                "    law ;  ey   "    they ;  ow  "  crow, 
ay              "   bay; 

M. 

30.  This  is  a  Latin  diphthong,  and  is  always  pronounced  Hke  e  in 
Latin.  In  English,  it  is  used  only  in  words  of  Latin  origin  or  for- 
mation ;  as,  aqua-vitce,  minutiw,  cesthetics ;  and  it  is  commonly  long, 
as  in  pcean,  but  sometimes  short,  as  in  Dcedalus. 

AL 

31.  The  usual  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  the  same  as  long  a ;  as 
in  pail,  pain,  pronounced  hke  pale,  pane.  The  following  are  the 
principal  exceptions.  It  has  the  sound  of  short  e  in  said  and  saith, 
and  in  again  and  against ;  that  of  short  a  in  plaid  and  raillery ; 
that  of  long  i  in  aisle ;  and,  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  it  has  the 
obscure  soimd  of  the  indistinct  short  i,  as  in  fountain,  mountain, 
curtain,  &c. 

AO. 

32.  This  dijihthong  occurs  only  in  the  word  gaol,  pronounced,  as 
well  as  very  often  written,  j'aiZ. 

AU. 

33.  The  common  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  the  same  as  that  of 
broad  a,  or  aw,  —  caul  and  haid  being  pronounced  exactly  like  call 
and  liall.  But  when  these  letters  are  followed  by  n  and  another  con- 
sonant, the  sound  is  changed,  in  a  number  of  words,  to  that  of  the 
Italian  a  in  far  and  farther ;  as,  by  most  of  the  orthoepists,  in  the 
following  words  :  auiit,  craunch,  daunt,  flaunt,  gaunt,  gauntlet,  Jtaunch, 
haunt,  jaunt,  jaundice,  laugh,  laimch,  laundress,  laundry,  maund, 
paunch,  saunter,  staunch  Some  orthoepists  pronounce  a  part  of 
these  words  with  the  sound  of  broad  a,  as  most  of  them  do  the  word 
vaunt,  and  many  of  them,  the  word  taunt.  In  the  word  draught, 
this  diphthong  has,  according  to  some  orthoepists,  the  sound  of  a  in 


far,  and  according  to  some,  the  short  sound  of  a  in  fat ;  in  gauge, 
the  sound  of  long  a  (as  in  page) ;  in  hautboy,  the  sound  of  long  o ; 
and  in  caidiflower,  laudanum,  and  laurel,  it  is,  by  some  orthoepists, 
pronounced  with  the  sound  of  short  o,  and  by  others  with  the  sound 
of  broad  a  ;  as,  col'iflower  or  cau'liflower,  &c. 

AW. 

34.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  broad  a,  —  hawl  and  hall 
being  pronounced  exactly  alike. 

AY. 

35.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  long  a,  as  in  pay,  hay,  &c. ; 
except  in  quay,  which  is  pronounced  ke.  It  has  the  sound  of  short  e 
in  says ;  and  in  Sunday,  Monday,  &c.,  the  last  syllable  is  pronounced 
as  if  written  Su?idy,  Mondy,  &c. 

EA. 

36.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that  of  long  e,  as  in 
heat,  hear,  pronounced  like  heet,  here ;  but  there  are  many  words  in 
which  it  has  the  sound  of  short  e ;  as,  head,  dead,  ready,  &c.  In 
some  words  it  has  the  sound  of  short  and  obtuse  e,  as  in  earn,  heard, 
pearl,  &c.  In  a  few  words  it  has  the  sound  of  long  a;  as  in  hreaJi, 
steak,  great,  hear,  hearer,  forhear,  forswear,  pear,  swear,  tear,  wear. 
In  some  words  it  has  the  sound  of  a  in  far ;  as  in  heart,  hearten, 
hearty,  hearth,  hearken ;  and,  when  unaccented,  it  has  only  an  obscure 
sound,  as  in  vengeance,  sergeant. 

The  proper  diphthong  ea  is  found  in  a  very  few  words ;  as,  ocean, 
cetacean,  testacean. 

EAU. 

37.  This  triphthong  is  used  only  in  words  derived  from  the  French. 
In  beauty  it  has  the  sound  of  long  u  ;  but  its  regular  sound  is  that 
of  long  0,  as  in  beau,  bureau,  flambeau.  Sic. 

EE. 

38.  This  diphthong  is  almost  always  pronounced  like  long  e ;  the 
principal  exceptions  ai-e  been  and  breeches,  pronounced  bin  and  britches. 
The  poetical  contractions  e'er  and  ne'er,  for  ever  and  never,  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  air  and  nair. 

EI. 

39.  This  diphthong  has  most  commonly  the  sound  either  of  long 
a  or  of  long  e.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  a,  as  in  deign,  eight,  feign, 
feint,  freight,  heinous,  inveigh,  neigh,  neighbor,  reindeer,  skein, 
veil,  vein,  weigh,  weight,  heir,  their,  &c.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  e 
m  ceil,  ceiling,  conceit,  conceive,  deceit,  deceive,  inveigle,  perceive, 
receipt,  receive,  seize,  seizin,  seignior,  seigniory,  seine ;  commonly 
also  in  either,  neither,  and  leisure.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  i  in 
height,  heighten,  and  sleight ;  of  short  e  in  heifer  and  nonpareil ; 
and,  in  an  unaccented  syllable,  an  indistinct  sound  of  i,  as  in  foreign, 

foreigner,  forfeit,  forfeiture,  sovereign,  sovereignty,  surfeit. 

EO. 

40.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  long  o  in  yeoman  and  yeo- 
manry, and  like  long  e  in  people ;  lilie  short  e  in  jeopard,  jeopardy, 
leopard,  feoffee,  f coffer,  feoffment ;  like  broad  o  (as  in  nor)  in  georgic  ; 
like  long  u  in  feod,  feodal,  feodary  (which  are  now  commonly  writ- 
ten feud,  feudal,  and  feudary)  ;  and,  when  imaccented,  it  has  the 
indistinct  sound  of  u,  or  o,  as  in  bludgeon,  curmudgeon,  dudgeon, 
dungeon,  gudgeon,  habergeon,  luncheon,  puncheon,  truncheon,  surgeon, 
sturgeon,  scutcheon,  escutcheon,  and  the  indistinct  sound  of  i  or  o, 
as  m  pigeon,  widgeon. 


XVI 


PRINCIPLES  OF   PRONUNCIATION. 


EU. 

41.  This  diphthong  is  always  sounded  lilie  long  m,  as  in  feud, 
deuce. 

EW. 

42.  This  diphthong  is  almost  always  sounded  like  long  u,  or  eii,  as 
mfew,  hew,  new ;  but  if  r  precedes  it,  it  takes  the  sound  of  oo,  or  of 
u  in  i~ule,  as  in  brew,  a-eio,  drew.  In  the  words  shew  and  strew 
(written  also  show  and  straw),  this  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  long 
0,  as  it  also  has  in  the  verb  to  sew,  and  commonly  also  in  the  word 
sewer,  a  drain. 

EY. 

43.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  long  a,  as  in  hey,  dey,  grey, 
hey,  prey,  they,  whey,  convey,  obey,  purvey,  survey,  eyre,  eyry.  In 
hey  and  ley,  it  has  the  sound  of  long  e ;  and,  when  unaccented,  it  has 
the  slight  sound  of  e,  as  in  galley,  valley,  &c. 

lA. 

44.  This  diphthong,  in  the  terminations  ial,  ian,  and  iard,  often 
forms  but  one  syllable,  the  i  being  sounded  hke  consonant  y ;  as. 
Christian,  filial,  poniard,  pronounced  as  if  written  Christ'yaH,fil'yal, 
pon'yard.  In  some  words  it  has  the  obscure  sound  of  indistinct  short 
i,  as  in  carriage,  marriage,  parliament. 

IE,   10,   lEU,  lEW. 

45.  The  regular  sound  of  the  diphthong  ie  is  that  of  long  e,  as  in 
chief, fief, field, fiend,  grenadier,  grief,  griece,lief,  liege,  mien,  thief, 
&c.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  i  in  die,  hie,  lie,  pie,  vie,  &c. ;  and  the 
sound  of  short  e  in  friend. — The  diphthong  io  occurs  in  many  words 
in  the  termination  ion.  When  i,  in  this  termination,  is  preceded  by 
a  Hquid,  ion  is  pronounced  lUie  yiin,  as  milltoii,  minioyi.  The  termi- 
nations sion  and  tion  are  pronounced  like  shim,  as  version,  nation; 
but  when  the  t  is  preceded  by  s  or  x,  ion  is  pronounced  yun,  as 
questiore,  mixtion. 

The  triphthong  ieu  is  found  only  in  a  few  words,  which  are  derived 
from  the  French,  as  adieu,  lieu,  purlieu  ;  and  it  has  the  sound  of  long 
u.  —  The  triphthong  iew  occurs  only  in  view  and  interview. 

OA. 

46.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that  of  long  o,  as  in 
boat,  coat,  coal,  foal,  loaf,  moat,  Src. ;  but  in  broad,  abroad,  and 
groat,  it  has  the  sound  of  broad  a. 

CE. 

47.  This  diphthong  is  derived  fi-om  the  Latin  ;  and  it  is  retained 
in  but  very  few  words  used  in  English.  It  is  found  in  assafcetida, 
where  it  is  pronounced  Hke  short  e;  and  in  oedema,  oesophagus, 
antceci,  also  in  foetus  (often  yiriiten  fetus),  in  which  it  has  the  sound 
of  long  e. 

CEU. 

48.  This  triphthong  is  found  only  in  the  word  manoeuvre,  and  it 
has  the  sound  of  oo  in  moon,  or  of  u  in  rnle. 

01,  OY. 

49.  The  sound  of  these  diphthongs  is  the  same  ;  and  it  is  noted  in 
this  Dictionary,  as  it  is  in  that  of  Wallter  and  in  various  other  pro- 
nouncing dictionaries,  by  the  combined  sound  of  broad  o  (as  in  nor) 
and  short  i  or  y,  as  boM,  boy. 

00. 

50.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  heard  in  moon,  food, 
stoop  ;  and  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  single  o  in  move,  prove. 

51.  This  diphthong  has  a  shorter  sound  (the  same  as  the  sound  of 
u  in  bidl,  or  of  single  o  in  wolf)  in  the  words  ending  in  ook,  as  book, 
brook,  cook,  crook,  flook,  look,  rook,  stook,  took  ;  also  in  foot,  good, 
hood,  stood,  wood,  wool,  and  then'  compounds.     Walker  says,  that 


"foot,  good,  hood,  stood,  understood,  withstood,  wood,  and  wool, 
are  the  only  words  where  this  diphthong  has  this  middle  somid." 
But  the  rest  of  the  words  above  enumerated  are  pronounced  with 
the  same  sound  of  this  diphthong  by  other  orthoepists,  as  they  are 
also  in  common  usage.  Small  says  that  the  pronunciation  assigned 
by  Walker  to  book  (book)  "  is  a  decided  pro\lnciaUsm.'' 

52.  This  diphthong  has  the  sound  of  long  o  in  door,  floor,  and 
brooch ;  and  of  short  u  in  blood  and  flood. 

ou. 

53. '  This  is  the  most  irregular  diphthong  in  the  language.  Its 
most  common  or  regular  sound  is  that  in  which  both  letters  are 
heard,  as  in  bound,  sound,  cloud,  loud,  our,  shout,  south,  &c. 

54.  This  diphthong  has'  the  sound  of  short  u  in  country,  cousin, 
couple,  accortple,  double,  trouble,  southern,  courage,  encourage,flourish, 
nourish,  nourishment,  enough,  chough,  rough,  tougli,  touch,  touchy, 
young,  youngster,  &c.  It  has  the  sound  of  o  in  move,  or  oo  in  moon, 
in  accoutre,  aggroup,  group,  croup,  bouge,  amour,  paramotir,  bouse, 
bousy,  capouch,  cartouch,  rouge,  soup,  surtout,  tour,  contour,  detour, 
tourney,  tournament,  through,  uncouth,  you,  your,  youth,  and  also  in 
various  other  words  derived  irom  the  French.  It  has  the  sound  of 
long  0  in  court,  accourt,  courtier,  cotirse,  concourse,  recourse,  dis- 
course, source,  resource,  four,  fourth,  pour,  though,  although,  dough, 
mould,  moult,  mourn,  shoidder,  smoulder,  poult,  poultice,  poidtry, 
soul.  It  has  the  sound  of  broad  a,  as  in  ball,  or  o,  as  in  nor,  in 
bought,  brought,  fought,  ought,  nought,  sought,  besought,  thought, 
lorought.  It  has  the  sound  of  u  in  bull,  or  of  oo  in  good,  in  could, 
should,  would.  It  has  the  sound  of  short  o  in  hough ;  also  (or, 
according  to  some  orthoepists,  of  broad  a),  in  cough  and  trough, 
rhyming  with  <^  and  scoff. 

ow. 

55.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong,  the  same  as  the  regular 
sound  of  ou,  is  heard  in  how,  note,  down,  town,  tower,  &o.  It  has  the 
sound  of  long  o  in  below,  bestow,blow,  crow,  flow,  floimi,  grow,  grown, 
growth,  glow,  know,hioum,  owe,  own,  owner,  show,  snow,  sown,  straw, 
throw,  thrown ;  also  in  the  following  words,  in  some  of  their  senses, 
bow,  laic,  lower,  mow,  shower,  sow. 

56.  When  this  diphthong  forms  an  unaccented  syllable,  it  has  the 
slight  sound  of  long  a,  as  in  borrow,  fallow,  follower. 

UA. 

57.  When  both  of  the  letters  of  this  diphthong  are  sounded,  they 
have  the  power  of  wa,  as  in  equal,  language,  persuade,  suavity.  In 
some  words  the  u  is  silent,  as  in  guard,  guardian,  guarantee,  piquant ; 
and  in  victuals  and  victualling,  both  the  letters  are  silent. 

UE. 

58.  When  these  letters  are  united  in  a,  diphthong,  and  are  both 
sounded,  they  have  the  power  of  we,  as  in  consuetude,  de.meiiide, 
mansuetiide,  conquest.  In  some  words  the  u  is  silent,  as  in  guerdon, 
guess,  guest.  When  this  diphthong  is  final,  the  e  is  in  many  words 
silent,  as  in  due,  hue,  pursue,  value,  &c. ;  and  in  some  words  both 
letters  are  silent,  as  in  league,  fatigue,  harangue,  tongue,  plague, 
vague,  fugue,  brogue,  antique,  oblique,  decalogue,  demagogue,  dior 
logue,  &c.  —  In  the  termination  ague,  the  a  is  short  when  preceded  \>j  g 
or  I ;  as  demagogue,  dialogue  ;  except  collogue :  but  when  any  other 
consonant  precedes  o,  it  is  long  ;  as,  brogue,  rogue,  vogue,  prorogue, 

UI. 

59.  These  letters,  when  they  are  united  in  a  diphthong,  and  both 
are  sounded,  have  the  power  of  wi,  as  in  anguish,  languid,  van- 
quish. In  some  words  the  u  is  silent,  as  in  guide,  guile,  build, 
guinea;  and  in  others  the  i  is  silent,  as  in.  juice, pursuit,  fruit,  &c. 


SOUNDS  OF  THE   CONSONANTS. 


xvu 


SOUNDS   OP  THE   CONSONANTS. 


60.  The  consonants  are  divided  into  mutes  and  semi-vowels.  The 
mutes'  cannot  be  sounded  at  all  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel.  They 
are  6,  d,  k,p,  t,  and  c  and  g  hard. 

61.  The  semi- vowels  have  an  imperfect  sound  of  themselves.  They 
are/,  I,  m,  n,  r,  s,  v,  x,  z,  and  c  and  g  soft. 

62.  The  four  semi-vowels,  I,  m,  n,  and  r,  are  also  called  liquids, 
because  they  readily  unite  with  other  consonants,  flowing,  as  it  were, 
into  their  sounds. 

63.  The  following  consonants  are  styled  dentals,  namely,  d,J,  s,  t, 
z,  and  g  soft,  being  pronounced  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  teeth ;  d,  g, 
j,  k,  I,  n,  and  q  are  called  palatals,  irom  the  use  made  of  the  palate 
in  pronouncing  them ;  6,  p,  f,  v,  and  m  are  called  labials,  being  pro- 
nounced chiefly  by  the  lips ;  m,  n,  and  the  digraph  ng,  are  called 
nasals,  being  sounded  through  the  nose ;  and  Ic,  q,  and  c  and  g  hard, 
are  called  gutturals,  being  sounded  by  the  throat. 

B. 

64.  B,  preceded  by  m  in  the  same  syllable,  is  generally  silent ;  as, 
lamb,  limb,  comb,  dumb,  &c. ;  but  succumb  is  an  exception.  It  is 
silent  also  before  t  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  debt,  doubt,  redoubt,  &c. 


65.  This  letter  is  hard,  and  sounds  Kke  k,  before  a,  o,  and  u :  and 
it  is  soft,  and  sounds  Kke  s,  before  e,  i,  and  y  ;  except  in  sceptic  and 
scirrhus  and  their  derivatives,  in  which  it  is  hard,  like  k.  —  In  the 
words  indict,  indicter,  indictable,  and  indictment,  c  is  silent. 

66.  When  c  comes  after  the  accent,  and  is  followed  by  ea,  ia,  io, 
or  eous,  it  takes,  like  s  and  t,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  sound 
of  sTi ;  as,  ocean,  social,  tenacious,  cetaceous. 

In  the  words  discern,  sacrifice,  and  suffice,  and  in  several  words 
derived  from  them,  and  also  in  the  word  sice,  c  has  the  sound  of  z. 

CH. 

67.  The  regular  English  sound  of  this  digraph  is  the  same  as 
that  of  tch,  or  tsh;  as  in  cJiair,  child,  rich,  church.  When  the 
digraph  ch  follows  Z  or  «,  as  in  bdch,  bench,  filch.  Walker,  Jame- 
son, and  Fulton  designate  its  sound  by  sh,  as  belsh,  bensh,  filsh ; 
but  other  orthoepists,  Sheridan,  Perry,  Jones,  Knowles,  and  Smart, 
give  to  ch  thus  situated  the  same  sound  as  it  has  in  rich. 

68.  In  words  derived  from  the  ancient  languages,  ch  is  generally 
hard  like  k ;  as  in  alchemy,  anarch,  anarchy,  anchor,  anchoret, 
cacheny,  catechism,  chalcography,  chalybeate,  chameleon,  chamomile, 
chaos,  character,  chasm,  chely,  chemistry,  chimera,  chirography, 
chiromancy,  choler,  chord,  chorography,  chorus,  chyle,  chyme,  coch- 
leary,  conch,  distich,  echinus,  echo,  epoch,  eunuch,  hemistich,  hie- 
rarch,  hierarchy,  machined,  machination,  mechanic,  mechanism,  mon- 
arch, monarchical,  orchestra,  orchestre,  pentateuch,  scheme,  schesis, 
scholar,  school,  stomach,,  stomachic,  &c.  The  exceptions  are  charity, 
chart,  and  charter.  Oh  is  hard  in  all  words  in  which  it  is  followed 
by  Z  or  r ;  as,  chlorosis.  Christian,  &o. 

69.  When  arch,  signifying  chief,  begins  a  word  from  the  Greek 
language,  and  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  it  is  pronounced  ark ;  as  in 
archangel,  architect,  archive,  archipelago,  archetype,  archiepiscopal, 
archidiaconal,  architrave,  archaism,  archceology ;  but  when  arch  is 
prefixed  to  an  Enghsh  word,  it  is  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
march;  as,  archbishop,  archduke,  arch-fiend. 

In  drachm,  schism,  and  yacht,  ch  is  silent 


D. 

70.  The  termination  ed,  assumed  by  the  preterite  and  participle,  in 
some  words  takes  the  sound  of  d,  added  to  the  preceding  syllable ; 
as,  healed,  sealed,  pronounced  heald,  seald ;  and  in  some  it  takes  the 
sound  of  t,  added  in  the  same  manner ;  as,  distressed,  mixed,  pro- 
nounced distrest,  mixt.  Some  words,  which,  when  used  as  participles, 
are  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  are,  when  used  as  adjectives,  pro- 
noimced  in  two ;  as,  learned,  blessed,  imnged.     (See  No.  15.) 

F. 

71.  This  letter  has  always  the  same  sound,  except  in  the  preposi- 
tion of,  in  which  it  has  the  sound  of  v. 

G. 

72.  G,  like  c,  has  two  sounds,  one  hard,  and  the  other  soft.  It  is 
hard  before  a,  o,  and  u.  The  only  exception  is  gaol,  which  is  com- 
monly written,  as  well  as  pronounced,  ^aiZ. 

Q-  followed  by  n  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  silent ;  as,  gnarl, 
gnash,  gnat,  gnaw,  gnomon,  gnomonics.  It  is  also  silent  when 
followed  by  n  at  the  end  of  a  word ;  as,  arraign,  assign,  benign,  . 
campaign,  champaign,  condign,  deign,  design,  ensign,  expugn, 
feign,  foreign,  impregn,  impugn,  malign,  oppugn,  reign,  resign, 
sovereign. 

73.  G  before  e,  i,  and  y,  is  sometimes  hard  and  sometimes  soft. 
It  is  generally  soft  before  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French,  and  hard  before  words  from  the  Saxon ;  and  these  last,  being 
much  the  smaller  number  of  the  words  of  this  sort,  may  be  regarded 
as  exceptions. 

74.  It  is  hard  before  e  in  gear,  gecJc,  geese,  geld,  gelding,  gelt,  get, 
gewgaw,  shagged,  snagged,  cragged,  ragged,  scragged,  dogged,  rug- 
ged, dagger,  stagger,  swagger,  trigger,  dogger,  pettifogger,  tiger, 
anger,  eager,  auger,  finger,  linger,  conger,  longer,  stronger,  younger, 
longest,  strongest,  youngest ;  before  i,  in  gibber,  gibberish,  gibbous, 
gibcat,  giddy,  gift,  gig,  giggle,  giggler,  gild,  gill,  gimlet,  gimp,  gird, 
girdle,  girl,  girt,  girth,  gizzard,  begin,  give,  forgive,  biggin,  piggin, 
noggin,  druggist,  waggish,  hoggish,  sluggish,  rigging,  digging,  &c. ; 
before  y  in  boggy,  cloggy,  craggy,  foggy,  dreggy,  jaggy,  knaggy, 
"muggy,  quaggy,  scraggy,  shaggy,  snaggy,  swaggy,  twiggy. 

75.  The  g  in  longer  (the  comparative  of  long),  stronger,  younger, 
longest,  strongest,  and  youngest  must  articulate  the  e;  and  these 
words  are  pronounced  as  if  written  with  gg.  Thus  longer,  the  com- 
parative of  long,  is  pronounced  lon(fger ;  and  longer,  one  who  longs, 
long'er.  —  For  some  remarks  on  the  sound  of  g  as  connected  with  n, 
see  No.  82. 

GH. 

76.  In  this  digraph,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  the  /I  is  silent,  as 
in  ghost,  ghastly,  gherkin ;  in  burgh,  h  is  silent  at  the  end  of  the 
word ;  at  the  end  of  words,  both  letters  are  commonly  silent,  as  in 
high,  nigh,  sigh,  thigh,  neigh,  weigh,  inveigh,  sleigh,  bough,  dough, 
though,  although,  plough,  furlough,  through,  thorough,  borough.  In 
some  words  this  digraph  has  the  sound  of/,  as  in  enough,  rough, 
tough,  trough,  cough,  chough,  laugh,  laughter ;  in  some,  the  sound  of 
k,  as  in  hough,  shough,  lough.  In  dough  and  slough  it  is  sometimes 
sUent,  and  sometimes  has  the  sound  of/. 

This  combination  of  letters,  ough,  at  the  end  of  words,  has  no  less 
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than  seven  different  sounds,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  following  lines, 
extracted  from  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  IV.  :  — 

"  *Ti9  not  an  easy  task  to  show 
How  ough  sound;  since,  tliough 
An  Irish  lough  and  English  slough. 
And  cough  and  liiccaiCghj  all  allow, 
Differ  as  much  as  toiigh  and  through, 
There  seems  no  reason  why  they  do," 

GHT. 

77.  In  this  termination,  the  letters  gh  are  always  silent ;  as,figM, 
rigid,  height,  &c. ;  except  in  draught,  which  is  pronounced,  and  in 
some  of  its  senses  usually  written,  draft. 

H. 

78.  This  letter  is  a  note  of  aspiration,  and  it  is  silent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  number  of  words ;  as,  heir,  heiress,  honor,  honesty,  honor- 
able, hostler,  hour,  &c.  In  hospital,  humble,  humor,  humorous, 
humor  some,  herb,  herbage,  &c.,  according  to  some  orthoepists,  it  is 
silent,  and  according  to  others,  it  is  sounded.  It  is  always  silent  after 
r ;  as  in  rheum,  rhetoric,  rhapsody.  Sic. 

J,  K. 

79.  J"  has  the  same  sound  as  soft  g.  -BT  has  the  same  sound  as  c 
hard ;  and  it  is  always  silent  before  n ;  as  in  knee,  kneel,  Icnow,  &c. 

L. 

80.  L  is  silent  in  many  words ;  as  in  calf,  half,  chalk,  talk,  balm, 
calm,  would,  could,  should,  Szc. 

M. 

81.  M  always  preserves  its  sound,  except  in  accompt,  accomptant, 
and  comptroller,  pronomiced,  and  also  more  commonly  written,  ac- 
count, accountant,  and  controller. 

N. 

82.  JVhas  two  sounds,  one  simple  and  pure,  as  in  man,  not;  the 
other  compound  and  mixed,  or  nasal,  called  also  by  Walker  its  "  ring- 
ing sound ;  "  which  is  heard  in  king,  angle,  thank,  concord,  banquet, 
anxious.  This  sound  is  given  to  n  in  many  words,  when  this  letter 
precedes  h,  c  ox  g  hard,  qu,  or  x.  It  is  accurately  expressed  as  it  is 
written,  when  g  follows  n  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  king,  hang ;  but 
in  other  cases  the  sound  of  g  is  interposed  between  the  n  and  the 
succeeding  letter ;  as,  angle  (ang'gle),  thank  (thangk),  concord  (cong'- 
cord),  banquet  (bang'quet).  In  many  words  in  which  a  syllable  ending 
with  g  hard  is  followed  by  another  syllable,  the  sound  of  g  is  given 
to  the  two  syllables;  as,  stronger  (strong'ger),  (see  No.  75),  anger 
(ang'ger),  finger  (fing'ger).  But  in  bringer,  hanger,  ringer,  singer, 
slinger,  springer,  and  stringer,  g  is  sounded  only  in  the  first  syllable. 

The  following  is  a  Hst  of  most  of  the  principal  words  in  which, 
according  to  the  best  English  orthoepists,  the  letter  n  has  this  mixed 
or  ringing  sound:  anchor,  anger,  angle,  anguish,  angular,  ankle, 
anxious,  bank,  banquet,  blank,  blanket,  brink,  bungle,  cancrine, 
canker,  clangor,  concord,  concourse,  conger,  congress,  crank,  clank, 
clink,  dangle,  dank,  drunk,  English,  finger,  flank,  function,  fungous, 
gangrene,  gingle,  hank,  hanker,  hunger,  ink,  jangle,  jingle,  language, 
languish,  languor,  lank,  linger,  link,  mangle,  mingle,  mink,  monger, 
mongrel,  monkey,  pink,  rancor,  rank,  rankle,  sanguine,  shingle,  single, 
singular,  sink,  sprinkle,  sunk,  tangle,  tank,  thank,  think,  uncle, 
unguent,  vanquish,  wink,  wrinkle,  Yankee,  zinc. 

It  may  be  hai'dly  necessary  to  respell  most  of  the  words  of  this 
class  in  order  to  give  their  pronunciation,  as,  in  their  common  orthog- 
raphy, they  are  naturally  pronounced  correctly,  with  the  appropriate 
sound  of  the  g. 

83.  N  is  mute  when  it  ends  a  syllable  and  is  preceded  by  ?  or  m  ; 
as  in  Mln,  hymn,  limn,  column,  autumn,  solemn,  condemn,  contemn,  &c. 


84.  P  is  silent  before  s  and  t  at  the  begiiming  of  words ;  as  in 
psalm,  psalter,  ptisan. 

PH. 

85.  This  digraph  generally  has  the  sound  of/",  as  in  physic, 
philosophy,  &c.  In  nephew  (according  to  all  the  principal  English 
orthoepists)  and  in  Stephen,  it  has  the  sound  of  v ;  and  in  triplitliong, 
naphtha,  &c.,  the  h  is  sEent. 

Q- 

86.  Q  is  always  followed  by  u,  and  the  digraph  qu  has  commonly 
the  sound  of  hw,  as  in  queen,  quill,  quart;  but,  in  many  words, 
mostly  derived  from  the  French,  it  has  the  sound  of  k,  as  in  coquet, 
etiquette,  masquerade,  mosque,  liquor,  &c. 

R. 

87.  The  letter  r  has  a  jarring"  or  trilling  effect  on  the  tongue,  and 
is  never  silent.  It  has  a  peculiar  influence  both  on  the  long  and  on 
the  short  sound  of  the  vowels.  It  has  the  effect,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  change  the  short  sound  of  a,  as  in  man,  into  its  Italian 
sound,  as  in  fiar,  and  the  short  sound  of  o,  as  in  not,  into  its  broad 
sound,  like  broad  a,  as  in  nor ;  and  it  has  a  corresponding  effect  on 
the  short  sound  of  the  other  vowels.  (See  page  x.)  When  r  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  vowel,  it  has  sometimes  the  effect  of  blending  the 
syllables.  Thus  the  monosyllables  hire,  lore,  more,  roar,  sore,  and 
flour  are  pronounced  precisely  like  the  dissyllables  higher,  lower, 
mower,  rower,  sower,  snA  flower.  These  latter  words,  and  also  bower, 
cower,  dower,  power,  tower,  and  some  others,  are  regarded  as  dissyl- 
lables in  prose,  but  are  aU  commonly  pronoimced  as  monosyllables 
in  poetry. 

88.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  orthoepists  respecting 
the  letter  r.  Johnson  says  that  "  it  has  one  constant  sound  in  Eng- 
lish " ;  and  the  same  view  of  it  is  taken  by  Kemick,  Sheridan, 
Perry,  Jones,  Jameson,  and  Knowles.  Walker,  on  the  contrary, 
says,  "  There  is  a  distinction  in  the  sound  of  this  letter  scarcely  ever 
noticed  by  any  of  our  writers  on  the  subject,  which  is,  ia  my  opinion, 
of  no  small  importance ;  and  that  is  the  rough  and  the  smooth  r." 
The  following  is  the  riew  given  by  Smart :  "  i?  is  a  decided  consonant 
when  it  begins  a  syllable  with  or  without  another  consonant,  as  in 
ray,  pray  ;  and  also  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  if  it  should  be  so  cir- 
cumstanced that,  ending  one,  it  also  begins  the  next,  as  in  arid,  tarry, 
peril,  berry,  spirit,  florid,  hurry.  Here  the  r  has  the  sapie  effect  on 
the  previous  vowel  that  any  other  consonant  would  have ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  stops,  or  renders  the  vowel  essentially  short.  But,  under 
other  circumstances,  final  r  is  not  a  decided  consonant ;  and  there- 
fore the  syllables  ar,  er,  ir,  or,  ur  are  not  coincident,  as  to  the 
vowel  sound  in  each,  with  at,  et,  it,  ot,  ut;  neither  do  the  vowel 
sounds  in  fare,  mere,  ire,  ore,  ure,  poor,  our,  quite  identify  with  those 
mfate,  mete,  ide,  ode,  cube,  pool,  owl." 

S. 

89.  The  regular  or  genuine  sound  of  s  is  its  sharp,  sibilant,  or 
hissing  sound,  like  c  soft,  as  in  son,  this.  It  has  also  a  flat  or  soft 
sound  (called  by  some  its  vocal  sound),  the  same  as  that  of  the  letter 
z,  as  in  wise,  his. 

90.  S  has  always  its  sharp,  hissing  sound  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  as  son,  safe ;  also  at  the  end  of  words  when  they  terminate  in 
as,  except  the  words  as,  has,  was,  whereas,  and  the  plural  of  nouns 
ending  in  ea,  as  seas,  pleas ;  in  all  words  ending  in  ss,  as  less,  express ; 
in  all  words  ending  in  is,  except  the  monosyllables  is  and  Ms ;  in  all 
words  ending  in  us,  and  ous,  as  genius,  famous  ;  in  all  words,  when 
it  is  preceded,  in  the  same  syllable,  by  either  of  the  mutes  k,  p,  t,  or  by 
f,  as  locks,  hats,  caps,  muffs.  In  the  prefix  Dis,  s,  in  some  cases,  has 
its  flat,  soft,  or  vocal  soimd.    (See  the  particle  Dis  in  the  Dictionary.) 


ACCENT. 
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01.  S  final  has  the  sound  of  z  when  it  immediately  follows  any 
consonant,  except  the  mutes  k,  p,  t,  the  semi-vowel  /,  and  th  aspirat- 
ed, as  in  ribs,  heads,  hens ;  also  when  it  forms  an  additional  syllable 
with  e  before  it,  in  the  plural  of  nouns  and  the  third  person  singular 
of  verbs,  as  in  churches,  boxes,  prices,  charges,  teaches ;  likewise  in 
some  verbs  ending  in  se,  to  distinguish  them  from  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives of  the  same  form,  as  abuse,  use,  close,  diffuse,  as  distinguished 
from  the  nouns  abuse,  use,  and  the  adjectives,  close,  diffuse.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  give  rules  which  will  enable  one  to  determine,  in  aU 
cases,  how  s  is  to  be  pronounced,  whether  with  its  sharp,  hissing 
sound,  or  its  flat  or  soft  sound,  hke  2. 

92.  8  aspirated,  or  sounding  like  SH  or  zh.  —  8  takes  the 
sound  of  sh  in  words  ending  in  sion,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  as  in 
diversion,  expulsion,  dimension,  passion,  mission,  &c. ;  also  in  the 
following  words :  censure,  tensure,  tonsure,  sensual,  fissure,  scissure, 
pressure,  compressure,  impressure,  sure,  assure,  insure,  nauseate, 
nauseous,  osseous,  sugar,  sumach. 

93.  8  has  the  sound  of  zh  in  the  termination  sion,  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  as  in  evasion,  cohesion,  decision,  explosion,  contusion,  &c.  ; 
also  in  a  number  of  words  ia  which  s  is  preceded  by  an  accented 
vowel,  and  followed  by  the  termination  ure,  as  in  measure,  pleasure, 
displeasure,  treasure,  rasure,  closure,  disclosure,  enclosure,  exposure, 
composure,  incisure,  leisure ;  also  in  several  words  ending  in  sier,  as 
crosier,  cosier,  osier,  hosier,  rosier,  brasier,  grasier  ;  also  in  ambro- 
sia, ambrosial,  elysium,  elysian ;  also  in  the  words  abscission,  scis- 
sion, and  rescission. 

T. 

94.  T,  like  s  and  e,  is  aspirated  when  it  comes  immediately  after 
the  accent,  and  is  followed  by  the  vowels  ia,  ie,  or  io,  taking  the 
sound,  in  these  cases,  of  sh ;  as  in  partial,  patient,  nation,  parti- 
tion, militia,  negotiate,  negotiable,  negotiator,  negotiation,  &c. 

TH. 

95.  This  digraph  has  two  sounds ;  one  hard,  sharp,  or  aspirate,  as 
in  thin,  think,  earth,  breath,  &c.  ;  the  other  ilat,  soft,  or  vocal,  as  in 
this,  the,  then,  breathe,  &o. 

96.  At  the  beguming  of  words,  this  digraph  is  generally  sharp,  as 
in  thin,  thorn.    The  exceptions  are  the  following  words,  with  their 


compounds :  the,  this,  that,  thou,  thee,  thy,  thine,  they,  their,  theirs, 
them,  these,  those,  there,  therefore,  then,  thence,  thither,  though,  thus. 
At  the  end  of  words  it  is  generally  sharp,  as  in  death,  breath,  &o. ; 
but  at  the  end  of  some  verbs  it  is  flat,  as,  to  smooth,  to  mouth,  to 
beqiieath ;  also  in  the  following,  which  are  written  with  a  flnal  e :  to 
bathe,  to  breathe,  to  clothe,  to  loathe,  to  sheathe,  to  soothe,  to  swathe, 
to  wreathe. 

97.  In  some  nouns,  it  is  sharp  in  the  singular,  as  in  bath,  lath, 
path,  oath,  mouth ;  and  flat  in  the  plural,  as  baths,  laths,  paths, 
oaths,  mouths.     In  some  words  the  h  is  silent,  as  in  Thomas,  thyme. 

98.  Vhas  only  one  sound,  as  in  vale,  vote;  and  it  is  never  silent, 
except  (according  to  some  orthoepists)  in  twdvemonth. 

W,  WH. 

99.  "FT,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  a  consonant.  It  is  always 
silent  before  r ;  as,  write,  wren,  wrist,  &c. 

The  digraph  WH  is  sounded  as  it  would  naturally  be  if  the  order 
of  the  letters  were  reversed,  thus,  hw ;  as,  when,  while,  whip,  pro- 
nounced hwen,  hwile,  hwip.  In  some  words  the  w  is  silent ;  as,  who, 
whole,  &c. 

X. 

100.  The  regular  sound  of  x  is  its  sharp  soimd,  like  ks ;  as,  excel- 
lent, execute,  expect,  tax. 

101.  It  has  a  flat  or  soft  sound,  like  gz,  when  the  next  syllable 
following  begins  with  an  accented  vowel,  as  in  exalt,  example,  exert, 
executor ;  also  in  some  words  derived  from  primitives,  in  which  it  has 
the  sound  of  gz ;  as,  exaltation,  exemplary. 

102.  At  the  beginning  of  words  it  has  the  sound  of  a;  as  in 
Xenophon,  xylography. 

103.  X\s  aspirated,  and  takes  the  sound  of  ksh,  in  some  words, 
when  the  accent  immediately  precedes  it ;  as,  fluxion,  complexion, 
anxious,  luxury. 

Y,  Z. 

104.  Y,  consonant,  has  always  the  same  sound.  —  Z  has  the  same 
sound  as  flat  or  soft  s.  It  is  aspirated,  taking  the  sound  of  zh,  in  a 
few  words ;  as,  brazier,  glazier,  grazier,  vizier,  azure,  razure,  seizure. 


ACCENT. 


105.  All  the  words  of  the  English  language,  of  more  than  one  syl- 
lable, have  one  accented  syllable ;  and  most  polysyllabic  words  have 
not  only  a  syllable  with  a  primary  accent,  but  also  one  with  a  second- 
ary accent. 

106.  It  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  language  to  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  of  dissyllables,  and  on  the  antepenultimate 
of  polysyllables.  The  exceptions,  however,  are  so  numerous,  that 
this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule,  but  only  as  a  general  tendency 
of  the  language.  With  respect,  however,  to  verbs  of  two  syllables, 
the  tendency  is  to  place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

107.  A  large  part  of  the  words  of  the  English  language,  especial- 
ly of  the  polysyllables,  are  derived  fi-om  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and  with  respect  to  the  accent  of  such  words,  these  languages 
have  a  great  influence;  though,  in  relation  to  many  of  them,  the 
analogy  of  the  English  prevails  over  that  of  the  original  language. 

108.  Words  which  are  adopted  from  the  Latin  language  into  the 
EngUsh  without  any  change  of  orthography,  generally  retain  the 


Latin  accent,  especially  if  they  are  terms  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  or 
words  somewhat  removed  from  common  use.  The  following  words 
have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  both  in  Latin  and  in 
Enghsh :  abdomen,  acumen,  asylum,  bitumen,  curator,  decormn, 
delator,  dictator,  horizon,  spectator,  testator. 

109.  Some  words,  which  have  the  accent  on  the  penult  in  Latin, 
are  conformed  to  the  Enghsh  analogy,  and  have  the  accent  on  the 
antepenult ;  as,  auditor,  character,  cicatrix,  orator,  minister,  pleth- 
ora, senator,  sinister. 

110.  Monosyllables  are  generally  marked,  in  pronouncing  diction- 
aries, with  the  distinct  sound  of  the  vowels,  as  they  are  pronounced 
when  uttered  distinctly ;  but,  in  reading  and  speaking,  many  of  them, 
especially  the  particles  a,  an,  the,  and,  at,  of,  in,  on,  c&c,  ai-e  generally 
uttered  so  as  to  give  only  an  indistinct  or  obscure  sound  to  the  vowel. 

111.  Simple  words  of  two  syllables  have  only  one  syllable  ac- 
cented, except  the  word  amen,  which,  Walker  says,  "  is  the  only  word 
in   the   language   which   has   necessarily  two   consecutive   accents.'' 
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There  are,  however,  many  compound  words  of  two  syllables,  which 
have  both  syllables  more  or  less  accented ;  as,  backslide,  downfall, 
gainsay,  henceforth,  mankind,  highway,  lighthouse,  sometimes,  way- 
lay, windmill,  almost,  &o. 

112.  Many  words  of  three  and  of  four  syllables  have  only  one 
accented  syllable ;  as,  sensible,  penalty,  reliance,  occurrence,  republic, 
admirable,  agreeable,  celebrity,  congenial,  chalybeate,  &c.  But 
some  have  a,  secondary  accent  almost  as  strong  as  the  primary ;  as, 
advertise,  artisan,  partisan,  complaisant,  caravan,  charlatan,  domi- 
neer, privateer,  violin,  countermand,  reprimand,  contraband,  commo- 
dore, reprehend,  benefactor,  malefactor,  navigator,  regulator,  legis- 
lator, detrimental,  judicature,  caricature,  animadvert,  &c. 

113.  Almost  all  words  of  more  than  four  syllables  have  both  a 
primary  and  a  secondary  accent,  and  some  words  of  seven  or  eight 
syllables  have  one  primary  and  two  secondary  accents ;  as,  indivisi- 
bility, incomprehensibility. 

114.  The  following  dissyllables,  when  used  as  nouns  or  adjectives, 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  when  used  as  verbs,  on  the 
second :  — 


JVowTW  (rr  Adjectives. 

Ab'ject 

Ab'sent 

Ab'stract 

Ac'cent 

Affix 

Aug'ment 

Bom'bard 

Cem'ent 

Col'league 

CoI'lect 

Com'pact 

Com'plot 

Com' pound 

Com' press 

Con'cert 

Con' Crete 

Con'duot 

Con'fect 

Con'fine 

Con'flict 

Con'serve 

Con'sort 

Con' test 

Con'tract 

Con'trast 

Con' vent 

Con' verse 

Con'vert 

Con'viot 

Con'voy 

Des'ert 

Des'cant 

Di'gest 

Dis'count 

Es'cort 

Es'say 

Ex'port 

Ex'tract 


Verbs. 

ab-ject' 

ab-sent' 

ab-stract' 

ac-cent' 

af-fix' 

aug-ment' 

bom-bard' 

ce-ment' 

col-league' 

col-lect' 

com-pact' 

com-plot' 

com-pound' 

corn-press' 

con-cert' 

con-crete' 

con-duct' 

con-feet' 

con-fine' 

con-flict' 

con-serve' 

con-sort' 

con-test' 

con-tract' 

eon-trast' 

con-vent' 

con-verse' 

con-vert' 

con-vict' 

con-voy' 

de-sert' 

des-cant' 

di-gest' 

dis-count' 

es-cort' 

essay 

ex-port' 

ex-tract' 


JVouns  or  Adjectives. 

Ex'ile 

Per'ment 

Fore'cast 

Fore' taste 

Fre'quent 

Im'port 

Im'press 

In'cense 

In'crease 

In'lay 

In' suit 

Ob'ject 

Out'law 

Per'fume 

Per'mit 

Per'vert 

Pre'fix 

Prel'ude 

Prem'ise 

Pres'age 

Pres'ent 

Prod'uce 

Proj'ect 

Prog'ress 

Pro' test 

Reb'el 

Rec'ord 

Refuse 

Re'tail 

Sub'ject 

Suffix 

Sur'vey 

Tor'ment 

Traj'ect 

Trans'fer 

Trans'port 

Un' dress 

Up' start 


Verbs. 

ex-ile' 

fer-ment' 

fore-cast' 

fore-taste' 

fre-quent' 

im-port' 

im-press' 

in-cense' 

in-crease' 

in-la/ 

in-sult' 

ob-ject' 

out-law' 

per-iiime' 

per-mit' 

per-vert' 

pre-fix' 

pre-lude' 

pre-mise' 

pre-sage' 

p're-sent' 

pro-duce' 

pro-ject' 

pro-gress' 

pro-test' 

re-bel' 

re-cord' 

re-fuse' 

re-tail' 

sub-ject' 

suf-fix' 

Bur-vey' 

tor-ment' 

tra-ject' 

trans-fer' 

trans-port' 

un-dress' 

up-start' 


115.  Of  the  words  in  the  preceding  table,  cement,  complot,  essay, 
increase,  perfume,  permit,  retail,  survey,  and  undress,  when  used  as 
nouns,  are  often  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 
(See  these  words  in  the  Dictionary.)     The  words  consult,  contents. 


and  detail,  as  nouns,  are  often  pronounced,  in  accordance  with  this 
analogy,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

116.   The  following  trisyllables,  and  a  few  others,  when  nouns,  are 
accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  when  verbs,  on  the  third  :  — 


JVouns. 

Coun'tercharge 

Coun'tercharm 

Coun'tercheck 

Coun' term  and 

Coun' term  arch 

Coun'termine 

Coun'terplot 

Coun'terpoise 

Coun'tersign 


Verbs. 

countercharge' 

countercharm' 

countercheck' 

coimtermand' 

countermarch' 

countermine' 

counterplot' 

counterpoise' 

countersign' 


JVouns, 

Coun'tervail 

In'terchange 

In'terdict 

O'vercharge 

O'verflow 

O'vermatch 

O'verthrow 

O'verturn 

Rep'rimand 


Verbs, 

counten'ail' 

interchange' 

interdict' 

overcharge' 

overflow' 

overmatch' 

overthrow' 

overturn' 

reprimand' 


117.  A  similar  analogy  has  influence  in  changing  the  accent  of 
many  other  words,  which  are  used  as  verbs  and  also  as  nouns  or  ad- 
jectives. Thus,  counterbalance  and  overbalance,  when  nouns,  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  when  verbs,  on  the  third ;  attri- 
bute, as  a  noun,  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  as  a  verb,  on  the 
second ;  and  misconduct,  as  a  noun,  is  accented  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble, and  as  a  verb,  on  the  third.  A  class  of  words  with  the  termina- 
tion ate  have  the  distinct  sound  of  long  a,  when  used  as  verbs,  and  the 
indistinct  or  obscm-e  sound  of  a,  when  used  as  nouns  or  adjectives  ; 
of  this  class  are  deliberate,  intimate,  mediate,  moderate,  &c.  The 
words  interest  and  compliment,  when  used  as  verbs,  are  pronounced 
with  a  more  distinct  sound  of  short  e,  in  the  last  syllable,  than  when 
used  as  nouns.  The  verb  to  prophesy  has  the  full  sound  of  long  y  ; 
and  the  noun  prophecy,  the  obscure  sound  of  y  or  e.  So  the  whole 
class  of  verbs  ending  in  fy  are  pronounced  with  the  distinct  sound 
of  long  y, 

118.  The  pronunciation  of  the  following  words,  when  used  as 
nouns  or  adjectives,  is  different  fi:om  what  it  is  when  used  as  verbs;  — 

Verbs. 
abuse 


.  JVouns  and  Adj. 

Abuse 

Advice 

Close 

Device 

Diffuse 

Excuse 


advise 

close 

devise 

diffuse 

excuse 


^ouns,  ^c. 

Verbs. 

Grease 
House 

grease 
house 

Mouse 

mouse. 

Prophecy 
Rise 

prophesy 
rise 

Use 

u^e 

The  following  words,  when  used  as  nouns,  have  an  accent  different 
fi-om  their  accent  as  adjectives  :  — 


JVouns. 

Adjectives. 

JVouns. 

Adjectives 

Au'gust 

august' 

In'stinct 

instinct' 

Champaign' 

cham'paign 

Invalid' 

inval'id 

Com'pact 

compact' 

Min'ute 

mintite' 

Ex'ile 

exile' 

Su'pine 

supine' 

Gallant' 

gal'lant 

119.  All  words  ending  in  sion  and  tion  have  the  accent  on  the  pe- 
niiltimate  syllable ;  as,  dissen'sion,  declara'tion,  medita'tion,  &c. 

120.  Words  ending  in  ia,  iac,  ial,  ian,  ecus,  and  ious  have  the 
accent  on  the  preceding  syllable ;  as,  rega'lia,  demo'niac,  imperial, 
merid'ian,  sponta'neous,  mdo'dious.  If  c,  g,  s,  t,  or  x  precedes  the 
vowels  e  or  i,  in  these  terminations,  these  vowels  are  generally  blend- 
ed with  the  vowel  or  vowels  which  follow,  being  pronounced  with 
them  in  one  syllable  ;  as,  beneficial,  magi' dan,  farina' ceous,  loqua'- 
cious,  dissen'sious,  coura' geous,  conta'gious,  conten'tious,  anx'ious. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule,  in  relation  to  placing  the  accent,  is 
the  word  elegiac,  which  is  commonly  pronounced  elegi'ac,  though 
some  pronounce  it,  in  accordance  with  the  rule,  ele'giac. 


ACCENT. 
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121.  Words  ending  in  acal  and  ical  haw  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate syllable;  as,  heli'acal,  alphahel' ical,  fanat'ical,  geo- 
graph'ical,  poet'ical,  &c.  In  words  of  this  termination,  the  vowels 
in  the  accented  syllables,  if  followed  by  a  consonant,  are  short,  ex- 
cept u,  which  is  long  ;  as,  cu'bical,  mu'sical,  scorbu'tical. 

122.  Words  ending  in  ic  generally  have  the  accent  on  the  penulti- 
mate syllable ;  as,  algebra'ic,  metal'lic,  epidem'ic,  scientific,  harmon'- 
ic,  paraly't'ic.  If  a  consonant  immediately  precedes  the  i,  the  vowels 
in  the  accented  syllable  are  short,  except  the  vowel  u,  which  is  long,  if 
it  is  followed  by  a  single  consonant ;  as,  clieru'hic,  scorbu'tic,  sulphu!- 
ric,  teUu'ric,  &c.  But  if  M  is  followed  by  two  consonants,  it  is  some- 
times short;  ds,  fus'tic,  rus'tic;  and  sometimes  long ;  3»,ru'bric,lu'- 
bric.  The  following  words,  which  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  have  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable :  ar'senic  (as  a  noun),  aritW- 
metic,  bish'opric,  cath'olic,  choleric,  ephem'eric,  her'etic,  lu'natic, 
poVitic,  rhet'oric,  and  titr'meric.  The  following  words,  climacteric, 
empiric,  phlegmatic,  plethoric,  splenetic,  according  to  some  ortho- 
epists,  are  conformed  to  the  rule,  and,  according  to  others,  they  are 
exceptions  to  it.     (See  these  words  in  the  Dictionary.) 

123.  Words  of  three  or  more  syllables,  ending  in  eal,  have  their 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable ;  as,  bo'real,  corpo'real,  incor- 
po'real,  cu'neal,  empyr'eal,  dhe'real,  fune'real,  homoge'neal,  hetero- 
ge'neal,  ladteal,  lin'eal,  or' deal;  except  hymene'al,  which  has  the 
penultimate  accent. 

124.  Of  words  ending  in  ean,  the  following,  being  conformed  to 
the  English  analogy,  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  sylla- 
ble :  cerbe'rean,  ceru'lean,  hyperbo'rean,  Hercu'lean,  marmo'rean, 
mediterra'nean,  siibterra'nean,  Tarta'rean ;  but  the  following  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  principal  orthoepists,  in  accordance  with  the  best 
usage,  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  :  adamante' an,  antipode- 
an, Atlante'an,  colossdan,  empyrdan.  Epicurean,  European,  hyme- 
ne!an,  pygmefan.  With  regard  to  European,  Walker  remarks  as 
follows :  "  This  word,  according  to  the  analogy  of  our  own  language, 
ought  certainly  to  have  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  and  this 
is  the  pronunciation  which  unlettered  speakers  constantly  adopt ;  but 
the  learned,  ashamed  of  the  analogies  of  their  own  tongue,  always 
place  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable,  because  Europoeus  has  the 
penultimate  long,  and  is  therefore  accented  in  Latin.  Epicurean  has 
the  accent  on  the  same  syllable,  by  the  same  rule ;  while  herculean 
and  cendean  submit  to  English  analogy,  and  have  their  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  because  their  penultimate  in  Latin  is  short." 

125.  Words  ending  in  tude,  efy,  ify,  ety,  ity,  graphy,  logy,  loquy, 
atJfiy,  metry,  tomy,  meter,  gonal,  fluous,  fluent,  anA  porous,  have  their 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate ;  as,  for'tiiude,  rar'efy,  diver' sify, 
vari'ety,  liberal'ity,  geog'raphy,  geoVogy,  solil'oquy,  sym'pathy, 
geom'etry,  anat'omy,  barom'eter,  diag'onal,  super'fluous,  affluent, 
ovip'arous. 

126.  Words  of  three  or  more  syllables,  ending  in  ulous,  vnous, 
erous,  and  orous,  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate ;  as,  sed'u- 
lous,  volu'minous,  vociferous,  carniv' orous ;  except  cano'rous  and 
sono'rous,  which  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate. 

127.  Words  of  three  or  more  syllables,  ending  in  ative,  have  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  or  on  the  preceding  syllable ;  as,  reV- 
ative,  appel'lative,  commu'nicative,  spedulative.  The  only  exceptions 
are  crea'tive,  colla'tive,  dila'tive. 

128.  Words  ending  in  tive,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  have  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate;  as,  attrac'tive,  invedtive,  presump'tive ; 
except  ad'Jective  and  sub' stantive. 

129.  There  is  a  class  of  adjectives  ending  in  ose,  as,  acetose,  adi- 
pose, anhelose,  operose,  &c.,  with  respect  to  which  there  is  much  di- 
versity among  orthoepists  in  relation  to  placing  the  principal  accent. 


Walker  says,  "  From  the  decided  prevalence  of  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable  of  these  words,  we  may  easily  guess  at  the  analogy  of 
pronunciation,  and,  with  very  Httle  hesitation,  determine  that  the  ac- 
cent ought  to  be  placed  on  the  last  syllable  of  them  all."  Smart, 
ho*ever,  and  some  other  respectable  orthoepists,  place  the  primary 
accent  of  a  great  part  of  this  class  of  words  on  the  first,  or  antepe- 
nultimate syllable.  But,  with  respect  to  most  of  these  words,  the 
primary  and  secondary  accents  are  so  nearly  equal,  that  it  is  of  little 
importance  whether  the  primary  accent  is  placed  on  the  last  or  on 
the  first,  or  antepenultimate  syllable;  that  is,  whether  the  follow- 
ing words  are  noted  thus,  ad-i-posef,  an-he-lose,'  op-e-rose' ;  or  thus, 
ad'i-pose,  an'he-lOse,  op'e-rose.  A  few  of  these  words  are  errone- 
ously pronounced  by  some  orthoepists  with  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate syllable ;  as,  a-ce'tose. 

130.  There  is  a  class  of  words  ending  in  or,  which,  when  used,  in 
law  language,  in  connection  with  their  correlative  terms,  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  last  syllable.  The  following  words,  with  their  correla- 
tives, are  of  this  class :  — 


Appellor 

appellee 

Grantor 

grantee 

Assignor 

assignee 

Guarantor 

guarantee 

Bargainor 

bargainee 

Legator 

legatee 

Consignor 

consignee 

Mortgageor 

mortgagee 

Devisor 

dewsee 

Obligor 

obligee 

Donor 

donee 

Eecognizor 

recognizee 

Some  of  these  words,  when  not  used  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  correlative  word,  do  not  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable ;  as, 
devi'sor,  do'nor. 

The  reference  of  one  word  to  another,  in  a  sentence,  sometimes 
changes  the  usual  seat  of  the  accent.  Thus  we  say.  To  give  and 
for' give;  we  compare  proV ability  and  plan' sibility.  "He  must 
in'creasc,  but  I  must  de'crease." 

Poets  sometimes  take  the  liberty  to  place  the  accent  on  a  syllable 
on  which  it  is  not  placed  by  common  usage. 

Last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odo'rous  breathes.    Milton. 

Our  nation  reads  the  written  word, 

That  book  of  life,  that  sure  record'.     Watts. 

131.  The  following  words  form  a  class  of  botanical  terms  ending 
in  phyllous  (from  cpiXkov,  a  leaf),  which  are  of  recent  introduction 
into  the  language ;  and  in  most  of  the  pronotmcing  dictionaries  they 
are  not  to  be  found. 


Adenophyllous 

Anthophyllous 

Aphyllous 

Caryophyllous 

Coleophyllous 

Decaphyllous 

DiphyUous 


Endecaphyllous 

Endophyllous 

Epiphyllous 

Exophyllous 

Gamophyllous 

Heptaphyllous 

Heterophyllous 


Hexaphyllous 

Hypophyllous 

Macrophyllous 

Microphyllous 

Monophyllous 

Myriophyllous 


PentaphyUous 

Polyphyllous 

Quadriphyllous 

Rhizophyllous 

Tetraphyllous 

Triphyllous 


With  respect  to  placing  the  accent,  it  is  evident  that  all  these  words 
should  be  conformed  to  one  rule ;  and  that  they  should  all  have  the 
accent  either  on  the  penultimate  or  the  antepenultimate  syllable.  But 
with  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  such  of  them  as  are  found  in  the 
dictionaries,  there  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  and  consistency. 
With  respect  to  words  thus  formed,  and  derived  irom  the  Greek, 
analogy  would  seem  to  require  the  accent  to  be  placed  on  the  penul- 
timate syllable ;  but  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  English  pronuncia- 
tion to  throw  the  accent  farther  back ;  and  this  tendency  has  pre- 
vailed, with  those  lexicographers  who  have  given  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  any  of  these  words,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  one. 
Walker  has  not  given  any  one  of  these  words  in  his  Pronouncing 
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Dictionary;  but  he  has  inserted  quadriphyllous,  in  his  Rhyming 
Dictionary,  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate ;  thus,  quadnph'- 
yllous.  Smart,  who  is  the  most  eminent  orthoepist  whose  authority 
can  be  made  use  of  in  relation  to  any  number  of  these  words,  has  given 
the  pronunciation  of  thirteen  of  them,  placing  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate syllable  of  seven,  and  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  of  six ; 
so  that  his  authority  is  completely  neutralized. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  these  words  found 
in  several  of  the   recent   dictionaries.     The  iirst  column  exhibits 


the  number  of  words  found  in  each  dictionary;  the  second,  the 
number  hawg  the  antepenultimate  accent;  and  the  third,  the  num- 
ber having  the  penultimate  accent. 


JVo. 

Words. 

Aitep. 

Pen. 

JVo. 

Words. 

Ardep. 

Pel 

Knowles, 

9 

9 

0 

Maunder, 

11 

10 

I 

Smart, 

13 

6 

7 

Boag-, 

10 

8 

2 

Craig, 

16 

9 

7 

Clarke, 

14 

6 

8 

Ogilvie, 

12 

6 

6 

Webster, 

10 

9 

1 

ORTHOEPY  AND   OETHOEPISTS. 


132.  The  pronunciation  of  the  English  language,  like  that  of  all 
living  languages,  is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary.  It  is  exposed  to 
the  caprices  of  fashion  and  taste.  It  is  Kable  to  change  from  one  age 
to  another ;  and  it  varies,  more  or  less,  not  only  in  the  different  and 
distantly  separated  countries  in  which  it  is  spoken,  but  also  in  the 
different  di^■isions  and  districts  of  the  same  country.  No  two  speak- 
ers or  orthoepists,  though  inhabitants  of  the  same  place,  would  be 
likely  to  agree  in  the  pronunciation  of  all  its  words.  The  standard 
of  pronunciation  is  not  the  authority  of  any  dictionary,  or  of  any 
orthoepist;  but  it  is  the  present  usage  of  hterary  and  well-bred 
society. 

133.  The  question  may  be  asked.  Where  is  this  standard  to  be 
sought,  or  this  usage  to  be  ascertained  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  London  is  the  great  metropoEs  of  EngHsh  literature,  and  that 
it  has  an  incomparably  greater  influence  than  any  other  city  in  giving 
law,  in  relation  to  style  and  pronunciation,  to  the  many  milHons  who 
write  and  speak  the  language.  The  Enghsh  orthoepists  natui-ally 
refer  to  the  usage  of  the  best  society  in  London  as  their  principal 
standard  ;  but  the  usage  of  good  society  in  that  city  is  not  uniform, 
and  no  two  orthoepists  would  perfectly  agree  with  each  other  in 
attempting  to  exhibit  it. 

134.  It  may  be  further  asked.  How  far  is  it  proper  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  be  guided,  in  their  pronunciation,  by  the 
usage  of  London  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  advisable 
for  American  writers  and  speakers  to  conform  substantially  to  the 
best  models,  wherever  they  may  be  found ;  and  so  long  as  London 
holds  its  rank  as  the  great  metropohs  of  the  Hteratm-e  of  the  English 
language,  so  long  it  must  have  a  predominant  influence  with  respect 
to  ■writing  and  speaking  it.  If  the  influence  of  the  usage  of  London 
were  discarded,  where  should  we  seek  for  a  usage  that  would  be  gen- 
erally "acknowledged  as  entitled  to  higher  authority  ?  There  is  no 
one  city  in  the  United  States  which  holds  a  corresponding  rank  as  a 
centre  of  intelligence  and  fashion,  —  no  one  which  is  the  central  and 
undisputed  metropohs  of  Anglo-American  literature,  as  London  is  of 
Enghsh  literature.  Pronunciation  m  the  United  States  is,  indeed, 
now  substantially  conformed  to  the  usage  of  London.  The  works  of 
some  of  the  English  orthoepists,  who  have  regarded  the  usage  of 
London  as  their  standard,  have  been  as  generally  circulated  and  used 
in  this  country,  as  they  have  been  in  England ;  and  there  is,  undoubt- 
edly, a  more  general  conformity  to  London  usage  in  pronunciation 
throughout  the  United  States,  than  there  is  throughout  Great  Britain. 

135.  Although  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that,  with  respect  to  the 
many  milhons  who  speak  the  Enghsh  language,  the  usage  of  London 
is  entitled  to  far  more  weight  than  that  of  any  other  city,  yet  this  is 
not  the  only  thing  to  be  observed.  The  usage  of  the  best  society  in 
the  place  or  district  in  which  one  resides  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  If 
our  pronunciation  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  language,  and 
conformed  to  the  practice  of  the  best  society  with  which  we  have 


intercourse,  we  may  have  no  sufiicient  reason  to  change  it,  though  it 
should  deviate,  more  or  less,  from  the  existing  usage  of  London.  A 
proper  pronunciation  is,  indeed,  a  desirable  accomphshment,  and  is 
indicative  of  a  correct  taste  and  a  good  education ;  still  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that,  in  speech  as  in  manners,  he  who  is  the  most 
precise  is  often  the  least  pleasing,  and  that  rusticity  is  more  excusa^ 
ble  than  afiectation. 

136.  "For  pronunciation,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "the  best  general 
rule  is  to  consider  those  as  the  most  elegant  speakers  who  deviate 
least  from  the  written  words."  There  are  many  words  of  which  the 
pronunciation  in  England  is,  at  present,  better  conformed  to  the  spell- 
ing than  it  was  formerly ;  and  the  principle  of  conformity  of  the  man- 
ner of  writing  to  that  of  speaking  the  language  has  been  canied 
somewhat  farther  in  the  United  States  than  in  England.  This  is  a 
principle  which  seems  worthy  of  being  encouraged,  rather  than 
checked.  With  respect  to  the  want  of  conformity  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  to  their  orthography.  Smart  says,  "  Fortunately,  the 
number  of  these  anomahes  is  daily  decreasing,  so  that  many  words, 
which,  in  Walker's  Dictionary,  are  marked  as  hawg  a  customary 
irregular  pronunciation,  appear  in  this  with  their  regular  sounds,  and 
yet  with  usage  in  their  favor." 

137.  Much  ingenuity  and  labor  have  been  employed  by  various 
orthoepists  in  their  efforts  to  settle  the  pronmiciation  of  the  language  ; 
and  different  systems  of  notation  for  designating  the  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters have  been  adopted.  But  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  fonn  such 
a  system  as  will  coiTCctly  represent  all  the  various  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters, and  not  be  liable  to  mistake ;  and  if  such  a  system  were  formed, 
it  would  be  a  difficult  and  dehcate  matter  to  make  a  correct  appKca- 
tion  of  it  to  all  cases.  The  language,  as  it  respects  pronunciation,  has 
many  irregularities,  which  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  general  rules ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  particular  words,  the  instances 
are  numerous  in  relation  to  which  there  is  a  disagi-eement  among  the 
best  orthoepists. 

138.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  Pronunciatio:\  has  been 
made  a  special  object,  and  has  received  particular  attention.  A  prom- 
inent feature  in  the  plan  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  authorities 
respecting  words  of  various,  doubtiiil,  or  disputed  prommciation  ;  and 
this  work  is  so  constructed  as  to  exhibit,  with  respect  to  all  this  class 
of  words,  for  which  a  pronouncing  dictionary  is  chiefly  wanted,  the 
modes  in  which  they  are  pronounced  by  all  the  most  eminent  English 
orthoepists.  The  number  of  primitive  words  respecting  which  the 
authorities  are  presented  amounts  to  upwards  of  two  thousand ;  and, 
in  addition  to  these,  the  process  here  pursued  also  determines  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  large  number  of  derivatives.  As  the  pronunciation  of 
these  words  is  regulated  by  usage,  and  as  there  is  a  great  diversity, 
with  regard  to  them,  both  among  good  speakers  and  professed  ortho- 
epists, the  exhibition  of  the  different  authorities  seems  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  treating  them. 


ORTHOEPY  AND  ORTHOEPISTS. 
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"139.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  number  of  words  is  represented  by  Sheridan,  Walker,  Jones, 
Jameson,  Knowles,  and  Smart,  together  with  the  mode  adopted  in  this 
work.  These  several  orthoepists  have  each  his  own  peculiar  system 
of  notation ;  but  as  their  different  methods  of  marking  the  letters  can- 


not be  here  exhibited  without  much  inconvenience,  and  without  causing 
great  confusion  to  the  reader,  their  respective  modes  of  the  respeUing 
of  the  words  are  presented ;  and  instead  of  then-  marks  on  the  vowels, 
those  employed  in  this  work  are  substituted,  indicating,  in  all  cases, 
the  sounds  of  the  letters  as  given  by  them. 


A-bil'i-ty 
Av'er-age 
De-lib'er-ate,  v. 
De-Iib'ei^ate,  a. 
Ed'u-cate 
Feat'ure 
Im-pefu-oiis 
In'ter-est,  «. 
In'ter-est,  n. 
In'ti-mate,  iJ. 
In'ti-mate,  a. 
Mod'er-ate,  v. 
Mod'er-ate,  a. 
Nat'u-ral 
Nat'ure 
0-be'di-ent 
Virt'u-ous 


a-bil'e-t? 

av'er-aj 

de-lib'er-at 

de-lib' er-at 

ed'yu-kat 

fet'yur 

im-pet'yu-iis 

ifn'ter-est 

in'ter-est 

in'te-mat 

in'te-mat 

mod' er-at 

mod' er-at 

nat'yu-ral 

nat'yur 

o-be'de-ent 

virt'yu-us 


Sheridan, 

a-bil'y-ty 

aVe-raje 

de-lib'e-rate 

de-lib' e-ret 

ed'u-kate 

fe'tshiir 

Ira-pet'tu-iis 

In'ter-est 

in'ter-est 

in'ty-mate 

in'ty-met 

mod'der-ate 

mod'der-et 

nat'tshiir-el 

na'tshiir 

o-be'dzhent 

ver'tshu-us 


Walker. 

a-bil'e-te 

av'iir-idje 

de-lib' er-ate 

de-lib'er-ate 

ed'ju-kate 

ie'tshure 

im-petsh'u-iis 

in'ter-est 

in'ter-est 

in'te-mate 

in'te-mat 

mod'der-ate 

mod'der-at 

nat'tshu-ral 

na'tshiire 

o-be'je-ent 

ver'tshu-iis 


Jones, 
a-bll'y-ty 
av'er-edzh 
de-lIb'er-ate 
de-hb'er-et 
ed'u-kate 
ie'tshure 
im-petsh'u-iis 
in'ter-est 
in'ter-est 
in'ty-mate 
in'ty-met 
mod'der-ate 
mod'der-et 
nat'tshu-riil 
na'tshiir 
o-be'dy-ent 
ver'tshu-iis 


140.  In  relation  to  all  the  words  here  exhibited,  these  orthoepists 
agree  with  respect  to  two  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words,  namely,  the  syllable  on  which  the  accent  is  to 
be  placed,  and  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable. 
Though,  with  regard  to  the  modes  of  representing  the  pronunciation 
of  most  of  these  words,  there  is  a  considerable  diversity,  yet  it  is  doubt- 
less true  that  the  pronunciation  intended  to  be  expressed  differs,  in 
reality,  much  less  than  it  would  seem  to  do ;  and  that,  in  numerous 
instances,  these  orthoepists  agreed  much  better  in  their  practice  than 
in  their  mode  of  indicating  it. 

141.  There  is  an  obvious  difference  in  the  quantity  and  in  the 
stress  of  voice  with  which  the  last  syllable  of  the  words  deliberate 
and  moderate  are  pronounced,  when  verbs  and  when  adjectives.  All 
these  orthoepists  mark  the  a  long  in  the  last  syllable  of  these  words 
when  used  as  verbs ;  Jameson  and  Smart  also  mark  it  long  when 
they  are  adjectives ;  Walker  shortens  the  a  in  the  adjective  moder- 
ate ;  Sheridan  changes  the  a  in  both  of  the  words,  when  adjectives, 
into  short  e.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  advantage  in  changing  the 
letter  in  such  cases.  It  is  but  slightly  pronounced,  and  has  not  the 
distinct  sound  of  either  short  e,  or  short  or  long  a ;  and,  with  respect 
to  most  of  the  instances  in  which  the  vowels  in  this  Dictionary  have  a 
dot  placed  under  them,  they  are  so  slightly  pronounced,  that  to  mark 
them  with  a  distinct  sound,  either  long  or  short,  would  tend  rather 
to  mislead  than  to  assist  in  pronouncing  them.  If  the  syllables  on 
which  the  primary  and  secondary  accents  fall,  are  correctly  pro- 
nounced, the  comparatively  iadistinct  syllables  will  naturally  be  pro- 
nounced right. 

142.  With  respect  to  words  variously  pronounced,  Walker  says, 
"  The  only  method  of  knowing  the  extent  of  custom,  in  these  cases, 
seems  to  be  an  inspection  of  those  dictionaries  which  professedly 
treat  of  pronunciation.  We  have  now  so  many  works  of  this  kind, 
that  the  general  cxn-rent  of  custom,  with  respect  to  the  soimd  of 
words,  may  be  collected  from  them  with  almost  as  much  certainty 
as  the  general  sense  of  words  from  Johnson.  An  exhibition  of  the 
opinions  of  orthoepists  about  the  sound  of  words  always  appeared  to 
me  a  very  rational  method  of  determiaing  what  is  called  custom. 
This  method  I  have  adopted."  The  method  thus  countenanced  by 
Walker  has  been  carried  out  in  this  Dictionary  much  more  thoroughly 
than  he  had  the  means  of  doing  it,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of 


Jameson, 

a-bil'e-te 

av'er-aj  e 

de-lib' er-ate 

de-hb' er-ate 

ed'u-kate 

fete'yer 

im-pet'u-iis 

in'ter-est 

in'ter-est 

in'te-mate 

in'te-mate 

mod'der-ate 

mod'der-ate 

niit'u-ral 

nate'yiir 

o-be'de-ent 

vir'tH-iis 


Knowles, 
a-bil'it-e 
av'er-Cj 
de-lib'er-at' 
de-lib' er-at' 
ed'u-kat' 
fet'yiir 
im-pet'u-iis 
In'ter-est 
in'ter-est 
in'tim-at' 
in'tlm-et 
mod' er-at' 
mod'er-et 
nat'yiir-al 
nat'yiir 
o-bed'yent 
ver'tu-iis 


Smart, 

a-bil'e-te 

av'er-aj  e 

de-lib'er-ate 

de-lib'er-ate 

ed'u-kate 

fet'ch'oor 

im-pet'ii-iis 

In'ter-est 

in'ter-est 

in'te-mat 

in'te-mat 

mod'er-at 

mod'er-at 

niit'ch'oo-ral 

na'ch'oor 

o-be'de-ent 

ver'ch'oo-iis 


the  works  which  are  made  use  of,  as  the  principal  authorities,  have 
been  published  since  his  time.  With  respect  to  many  of  these  vari- 
ously pronounced  words,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  method  is  to  be 
preferred ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  mode  for  which  the 
compiler  has  indicated  a  preference  will,  in  all  cases,  be  esteemed , 
the  best ;  but  when  it  is  not,  the  mode  which  the  reader  may  deem 
preferable  will  be  found  included  within  the  brackets,  and  supported 
by  its  proper  authority. 

143.  Two  modes  of  pronouncing  a  word  are,  in  many  instances, 
given,  besides  the  forms  included  within  the  brackets  ;  and  alterna- 
tives of  this  sort  would  have  been  presented  in  other  cases,  if  different 
modes  had  not  been  cited  from  respectable  authorities.  The  com- 
piler has  not  intended,  in  any  case,  to  give  his  own  sanction  to  a 
form  which  is  not  supported  either  by  usage,  the  authority  of  ortho- . 
epists,  or  analogy.  He  has,  however,  in  some  iastances,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  weight  of  authorities,  given  the  preference  to  a  mode, 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  independent  of  the  au- 
thorities, he  would  not  have  preferred  ;  for  it  would  be  unreasonable 
for  him  to  make  a  conformity  to  his  own  taste,  or  to  the  result  of  his 
own  limited  observation,  a  law  to  those  who  may  differ  from  liim, 
and  yet  perhaps  agree  with  the  more  common  usage.  But,  though 
it  has  not  been  his  design  to  make  innovations,  or  to  encourage  pro- 
^'incial  or  American  peculiarities,  yet  he  has  not  always  given  the 
preference  to  the  mode  of  pronunciation  which  is  supported  by  the 
greatest  weight  of  authorities  cited;  and,  where  orthoepists  are 
dirided,  he  has  generally  been  inchned  to  countenance  that  mode 
which  is  most  conformable  to  analogy  or  to  orthography. 

144.  In  giving  the  authorities  for  pronunciation  in  this  Dictionary, 
neither  the  respeUing  nor  the  notation  of  the  orthoepists  cited  has 
generally  been  exhibited,  as  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  them  all 
to  one  system.  Their  precise  difference  is  not  always  presented 
with  exactness;  yet  the  cases  of  failure  are  not  important.  The 
different  editions  of  the  authors  used  as  authorities  differ  in  various 
instances ;  and  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the 
intention  of  the  writer  has  not  been  frustrated  by  an  error  of  the 
press. 

145.  The  EngHsh  authorities  most  frequently  cited  in  this  volume 
are  Sheridan,  Walker,  Perry,  Jones,  Enfield,  Fulton  and  Rnight,  Jame- 
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son,  Knowles,  Smart,  Reid,  Craig,  and  Wright,  all  of  whom  are  authors 
of  Pronouncing  Dictionaries.  In  addition  to  these,  various  other 
English  lexicographers  and  orthoepists  ai-e  frequently  brought  forward, 
as  Bailey,  Johnson,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Barclay,  Entick,  Scott,  Ogilvie, 
Boag,  Clarke,  Nares,  and  several  others,  besides  the  distinguished 
American  lexicographer.  Dr.  "Webster.  The  edition  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  made  use  of  is  that  of  1841,  which  is  the  latest  that  wa.s 
published  during  the  life  of  the  author. 

146.  The  different  English  orthoepists,  who  are  made  use  of  as 
authorities,  are  entitled  to  very  different  degrees  of  respect.  There 
is  no  one  of  them  who  has  obtained  a  higher  and  more  widely 


extended  reputation  than  Walker ;  and  no  one  appears  to  have 
bestowed  longer  and  more  patient  attention  in  studying  the  analogies 
of  the  language,  and  in  ascertaining  the  best  usage.  But  there  has 
been  considerable  change  suace  his  time ;  and  some  who  have  suc- 
ceeded him  have  corrected  some  of  his  mistakes,  and  made  improve- 
ments on  his  system ;  and  they  may,  in  many  cases,  be  considered 
better  guides  as  to  the  present  usage  than  Walker. 

147.  Of  the  successors  of  Walker,  Mr.  Smart  appears  to  have 
given  the  most  careful  and  discriminating  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  he  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  best  single  authority  for 
present  usage. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


REMARKS    ON     ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  httle  attention  was 
paid  to  the  mode  of  spelling  words  either  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the 
English  language  ;  and  the  orthography  of  most  of  the  words  being 
wholly  unsettled,  every  vrater,  having  no  guide  but  his  own  ear,  was  at 
liberty  to  follow  his  own  fancy  or  judgment.  In  the  writings  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  the  early  English  authors,  almost  all  the  words 
are  spelt  in  more  than  one  way;  and  for  a  long  time  subsequent 
to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  orthography  of  the 
English  language  remained  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  unsettled  state  nearly  a  century  after  this  invention, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  by 
Tyndale,  who  was  distinguished  for  talents  and  learning,  the  pronoun 
U  is  spelt  in  no  less  than  eight  different  ways,  as  follows :  it,  itt,  yt, 
ytt,  hit,  hitt,  hyt,  hytt ;  and  in  some  cases  four  or  five  of  these  different 
modes  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  chapter. 

The  orthography  of  the  language  has  been  undergoing  continual 
changes  from  the  time  of  its  first  formation  to  the  present  day, 
although  for  a  century  or  upwards  it  may  be  regarded  as  having 
Eissumed  a  comparatively  settled  form.  If  we  look  into  books  printed 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  we  meet  with  many  words  having  an 
orthography  different  from  that  which  is  now  in  use.  If  we  carry 
our  observation  back  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  find 
the  difference  in  orthography  greatly  increased ;  and  when,  in  our 
retrospective  examination,  we  reach  the  age  of  Chaucer  and  Wicldiffe, 
we  find  many  words,  which,  though  they  are  words  now  actually  in 
use,  are  so  disguised  in  their  orthographical  form,  and  are  of  so  odd 
and  uncouth  an  appearance,  that  they  can  hardly  be  recognized. 

The  early  productions  of  Enghsh  hterature  which  are  still  much 
read,  such  as  the  works  of  Bacon,  Hooker,  Shakespeare,  and  the  com- 
mon version  of  the  Bible,  appear  now  in  an  orthography  very  different 
from  that  in  which  they  were  at  first  printed.  The  first  fom:  verses 
of  the  thu'ty-seoond  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
common  version  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  1611,  stand  thus:  "Giue 
eare,  O  yee  heauens,  and  I  will  speake  ;  and  heare,  O  earth,  the  words 
of  my  mouth.  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  raine ;  my  speach  shall 
distill  as  the  deaw,  as  the  smal  raine  vpon  the  tender  herbe,  and  as 
showres  vpon  the  grasse.  Because  I  wil  publish  the  Name  of  the 
Lord ;  ascribe  yee  greatnesse  vnto  our  God.  He  is  the  rocke,  his 
worke  i§  perfect :  for  all  his  wayes  are  ludgement  r  A  God  of  trueth, 
and  without  iniquity,  iust  and  right  is  he."  In  these  few  lines,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  there  are  twenty-seven 
instances  in  which  the  words  appear  in  an  orthography  different  from 
that  in  which  they  are  now  printed.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
same  word  spelt  in  more  ways  than  one  on  the  same  page,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  works  even  of  the  most  distinguished  writers,  printed  in 
the  early  ages  of  English  literature. 

It  is  incumbent  on  a  lexicographer,  in  adjusting  the  orthography  of 
the  language,  to  have  regard  to  etymology,  analogy,  and  the  best 
usage  of  his  time ;  and  if  we  examine  the  early  English  dictionaries, 
we  shall  find  that  the  orthography  is  conformed  to  the  general  usage 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  published.  This  unsettled  state  of 
orthography  has  been  regarded  as  a  reproach  to  the  language.  It  is 
an  evil,  however,  which  is  unavoidable,  and  to  which  living  languages 
generally  are  more  or  less  subject.     It  has  arisen  from  the  want  of 
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some  fixed  standard,  not  varying  like  usage ;  but  such  a  standard  it 
is  in  vain  to  seek.  Some  ingenious  men  have  attempted  to  introduce 
a  uniformity,  and  establish  an  invariable  standard ;  but  these  attempts 
have  been  attended  with  little  success. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary,  "  In  adjusting 
the  orthography,  which  has  been  to  this  time  unsettled  and  fortuitous, 
I  found  it  necessfiry  to  distinguish  those  irregularities  that  are  inherent 
in  our  tongue,  and  perhaps  coeval  with  it,  from  others  which  the  igno- 
rance or  neghgence  of  later  writers  has  -  produced.  Every  language 
has  its  anomalies,  which,  though  inconvenient,  and  in  themselves  once 
unnecessary,  must  be  tolerated  among  the  imperfections  of  human 
things,  and  v?hich  required  only  to  be  registered,  that  they  may  not 
be  increased,  and  ascertained,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded ;  but 
every  language  has  likewise  its  improprieties  and  absurdities,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to  correct  and  proscribe." 

The  Dictionary  of  Johnson  was  first  published  in  1755,  a  little  more 
than  one  hundred  years  since ;  and  in  reference  to  it,  Mr.  Nares,  in 
Jiis  "  Elements  of  Orthoepy,"  published  in  1784,  remarks,  "  The 
English  Dictionary  appeared  j  and,  as  the  weight  of  truth  and  reason 
is  irresistible,  its  authority  has  nearly  fixed  the  external  form  of  our 
language ;  and  from  its  decisions  few  appeals  have  yet  been  made:" 
It  ^vill  be  readily  admitted,  that  no  other  work  ever  had  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  English  language  as  this ;  yet  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  work  of  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  should  so  fix  the  external 
form  of  the  language  as  to  put  a  stop  to  further  alterations.  Johnson 
justly  says,  "  No  dictionary  of  a  li^-ing  language  ever  can  be  perfect, 
since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  publication,  some  words  are  budding, 
and  some  are  falling  away."  And  he  also  remarks,  "  The  orthography 
which  I  recommend  is  still  controvertible."  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  there  never  was  so  great  an  influx  of  new  words  into  the  English 
language  during  any  century,  from  the  time  of  its  first  formation 
to  the  time  of  the  first  pubUcation  of  Johnson's  Dictionai-y,  as  there 
has  been  during  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  that  event.  Various 
other  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  language.  Some  words  then 
obsolete  have  been  revived,  some  then  in  use  have  now  become  obso- 
lete, and  many  have  changed  their  orthography. 

In  adjusting  the  orthogi-aphy  of  this  Dictionary,  much  care  has 
been  taken ;  in  doing  it,  attention  has  been  paid  to  etymology,  analogy, 
and  usage  ;  and  in  cases  in  which  good  usage  is  divided,  etymology 
and  analogy  have  been  consulted  in  deciding  disputable  points.  But 
no  innovation  has  been  made  with  respect  to  those  cases  iia  which 
usage  is  invariable  and  settled. 

Two  of  the  most  noted  diversities,  with  regard  to  orthography,  are 
found  in  the  two  classes  of  words  ending  in  ic  or  ick,  and  in  or  or 
our ;  as,  music,  public,  or  musick,  puhlich  ;  favor,  honor,  or  favour, 
honour.  Johnson,  in  accordance  with  the  general,  though  not  invari- 
able, usage  of  his  age,  wrote  these  words  with  the  Ic  or  the  u. 

The  use  of  the  h  in  the  former  of  these  two  classes  of  words  was  laid 
aside  by  many  writers  before  the  time  of  Johnson ;  and  it  is  omitted 
in  Martin's  Dictionary,  the  first  edition  of  which  ■was  published  in  1749. 
Martin  says,  in  his  Preface,  "  In  this  I'espect  [orthography]  our  diction- 
aries most  certainly  want  reformation  ;  for  they  all  retain  the  old  way 
of  writing  technical  words  with  the  redundant  final  /■;  after  c,  as  logicJc, 
rhetorick,  musick,  &c.,  which  later  writers  have  justly  discarded,  and 
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more  neatly  write  logic,  rhetoric,  music,  &c. ;  and  accordingly  they 
here  stand  in  that  form  in  this  Dictionary." 

In  a  re-view  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  given  in  the  "  Monthly  Review," 
in  1765,  the  year  in  which  the  work  was  published,  it  is  said, 
"Among  these  alterations  [in  orthography]  may  be  reckoned  the 
restoration  of  the  k  to  many  words  from  which  modem  writers  have 
generally  banished  it;  particularly  in  the  terms  of  science,  such  as 
conic,  elliptic,  optic,  sudorific,  and  many  more  of  that  sort ;  to  all 
which  Mr.  Johnson  adds  a  final  h."  —  And  Dr.  Ash,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Dictionary,  published  in  1775,  says,  "  The  final  k,  after  c,  in 
words  derived  from  the  learned  languages,  though  carefully  retained 
by  Johnson  and  other  writers,  has  been  omitted,  in  conformity  with 
modern  custom  and  the  originals." 

In  the  class  of  words  referred  to,  the  k  is  still  retained  in  the  re- 
cent editions  of  Johnson's  Dictionary;  also  in  the  Dictionaries  of 
Sheridan,  "Walker,  Jameson,  Richardson  (his  larger  Dictionary),  and 
some  others ;  but  in  most  of  the  English  dictionaries  which  have  been 
published  since  the  first  publication  of  that  of  Johnson,  it  is  omitted ; 
and  Walker,  although  he  retains  it  in  his  Dictionary,  condemns  the 
use  of  it,  and  observes,  that  "  the  omission  of  it  is  too  general  to  be 
counteracted  even  by  the  authority  of  Johnson."  The  general  usage 
is  now  so  strongly  in  favor  of  its  omission,  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
good  reason  for  retaining  it  in  the  dictionaries.  It  is,  however,  retained 
in  monosyllables  ;  as,  stick,  brick,  lock,  &c. ;  and  in  some  dissyllables ; 
as,  hillock,  hemlock,  &c.  The  verbs  to  frolic,  to  mimic,  to  physic,  to 
traffic,  and  to  bivouac,  are  written  without  the  final  k  in  the  present 
tense ;  but  on  assuming  another  syllable,  in  forming  the  past  tense 
and  participles,  the  k  must  be  used  in  order  to  keep  the  c  hard ;  as, 
trafficked,  trafficking. 

The  question  with  respect  to  the  insertion  or  the  omission  of  the 
letter  u  in  such  words  a&  favor,  honor,  or  favour,  honour, — is  attended 
with  much  more  difficulty.  Most  of  the  words  of  this  class  are  originally 
fr-om  the  Latin,  and  are  regarded  as  coming  into  the  EngKsh  through 
the  French,  having  the  termination,  in  that  language,  of  ear ,-  as,  fa- 
veur,  honneur;  and  this  is  the  reason  assigned  by  Johnson  for  retaining 
the  u.  But  he  is  far  from  being  consistent  in  applying  the  principle ; 
for,  with  respect  to  the  class  of  words  which  have  the  termination  or 
in  Latin,  and  eur  in  French,  he  gives  many  of  them  mth  the  u,  and 
many  of  them  without  it. 

The  following  words  are  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  with  the  u 
in  the  last  syllable  :  — 


ambassadour 

emperour 

interiour 

saviour 

anteriour 

endeavour 

labour 

splendour 

arbour 

errour 

misbehaviour 

successour 

ardour 

favour 

misdemeanour 

succour 

armour 

fervour 

neighbour 

superiour 

behaviom- 

flavour 

odour 

tabom- 

candour 

fulgour 

oratour 

tenour 

clamour 

govemour 

ostentatour 

terrour 

clangour 

harbour 

parlour 

tremour 

cognisour 

honour 

possessour 

tumour 

colour 

horrour 

rancour 

valour 

demeanour 

humour 

rigour 

vapour 

dishonour 

inferiour 

rumour 

vigour 

dolour 

intercessour 

savour 

warriour 

The  following  words  are  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  without  the 
u  in  the  last  syllable  :  — 


actor 

doctor 

languor 

professor 

antecessor 

editor 

lentor 

protector 

assessor 

elector 

lictor 

rector 

auditor 

equator 

liquor 

sculptor 

author 

executor 

manor 

sectator 

captor 

expositor 

mediator 

sector 

censor 

exterior 

mirror 

senator 

collector 

factor 

motor 

senior 

conductor 

gladiator 

pastor 

stupor 

confessor 

inquisitor 

posterior 

tailor 

creditor 

inspector 

preceptor 

torpor 

director 

junior 

predecessor 

tutor 

The  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  orthography  of  the  last  syllable 
of  most  of  the  words  in  the  two  hsts ;  and  the  inconsistency  wiU  be 
obvious  by  merely  comparing  the  words  anteriour  and  interiour  (in  the 
former  list),  which  are  written  by  Johnson  with  the  u,  with  posterior 
and  exterior  (in  the  latter),  which  are  written  without  it. 

In  some  of  the  recent  abridgments  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  the  u 
is  omitted  in  a  part  of  the  words  in  which  he  inserted  it.  Some  of  the 
EngKsh  dictionaries  which  have  been  pubKshed  since  the  first  publi- 
cation of  Johnson's,  scrupulously  follow  him  in  retaining  the  u ;  yet 
they  do  not  insert  it  in  the  words  in  which  he  omitted  it.  Several  of 
the  EngKsh  dictionaries  omit  it  in  aU  these  words,  except  most  of  the 
dissyllables  in  the  former  of  the  preceding  Ksts,  and  the  following 
words,  which  are  not  derived  from  the  Latin ;  behaviour,  demeanour, 
endeavour,  enamour,  and  the  derivatives  of  the  words  from  the  Latin,  as 
disfavor,  favorable,  honorable,  &c.  If  we  turn  fr-om  the  dictionaries 
to  inquire  what  is  the  general  usage  of  those  who  write  the  language, 
we  shall  find  it  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  In  the  United  States,  it  is 
the  prevailing,  though  not  the  universal  usage,  to  omit  the  m  in  all 
words  of  this  class;  but  "in  England,"  says  Mr.  Smart  (1836),  "such 
is  not  the  practice  of  the  day,  although  some  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  tendency  towards  it.  The  following,  indeed,  are  inclined  to  the 
Latin  termination,  and  some  of  them  so  decidedly,  that  to  -write  them 
-\vith  our  would  incur  the  opinion  of  great  singularity,  if  not  of  fault : 
error,  emperor,  governor,  warrior,  superior,  horror,  tremor,  dolor, 
tumor,  tenor,  clangor,  fulgor,  savor."  To  these  he  might  have  added 
a  number  of  others  with  equal  propriety ;  yet  in  England  it  is  the 
prevailing  practice  to  retain  the  u  in  most  of  the  dissyllables  in  the 
former  of  the  two  Ksts,  and  also  in  such  of  the  other  words  as  are 
not  derived  from  the  Latin.  A  very  few  -writers  have  retained  the  u 
in  the  above  enumerated  words  which  are  not  of  Latin  origin,  and 
omitted  it  in  all  the  others. 

The  eye  is  ofiended  at  seeing  a  word  spelt  in  a  manner  to  which 
it  is  unaccustomed ;  and  the  eyes  of  most  readers  would  now  be 
offended  at  seeing  emperor,  inferior,  orator,  possessor,  successor, 
and  error  -written  with  the  u;  and  those  of  many  are  offended  by 
seeing  favor,  honor,  and  especially  savior  -written  without  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  Kmit  for  a  partial  omission ;  and  the  rule  which 
entirely  excludes  the  u  from  this  class  of  words,  and  which  is  in 
accordance  -with  the  prevailing  usage  in  the  United  States,  if  not  the 
most  unexceptionable,  is  the  most  convenient. 
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1.  Verbs  of  one  syllable,  ending  with  a  single  consonant,  preceded 
by  a  single  vowel  (as  plan),  and  verbs  of  two  or  more  syllables,  ending 
in  the  same  manner,  and  having  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  (as 
regret),  double  the  final  consonant  of  the  verb  on  assuming  an 
additional  syllable ;  as,  plan,  planned ;  regret,  regretted  ;  —  but  if  a 
diphthong  precedes  the  last  consonant  (as  in  join),  or  the  accent  is  not 
on  the  last  syllable  (as  in  suffer),  the  consonant  is  not  doubled;  as. 
Join,  joined ;  suffer,  suffered. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding  rule,  with 
respect  to  most  of  the  verbs  ending  in  the  letter  I,  which,  on  assuming 
an  additional  syllable,  are  allowed,  by  general  usage,  to  double  the  I, 
though  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable ;  as,  travel,  travelling, 
travelled,  traveller ;  libel,  libelling,  libelled,  libeller,  libellous.  But 
the  derivatives  of  parallel  are  written  without  doubling  the  final  I ; 
as,  paralleled,  unparalleled.  ^-The  nouns  petal,  peril,  novel,  and 
viol,  on  assuming  an  additional  syllable,  do  not  double  the  I ;  as, 
petalous,  perilous,  novelist,  violist. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  verbs  ending  in  I,  which,  though 
they  have  not  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  yet  commonly  double 
the  Jinal  I :  — 


apparel 

dishevel 

handsel 

model 

rival 

bevel 

drivel 

hatchel 

panel 

rowel 

bowel 

duel 

imperil 

parcel 

shovel 

cancel 

embowel 

jewel 

pencil 

shrivel 

carol 

enamel 

kennel 

peril 

snivel 

Cavil 

empanel 

label 

pistol 

tassel 

channel 

equal 

level 

pommel 

trammel 

chisel 

gambol 

libel 

quarrel 

travel 

counsel 

gravel 

marshal 

ravel 

tunnel 

cudgel 

grovel 

marvel 

revel 

unravel 

The  derivatives  of  these  vei-bs  are  spelt,  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Perry 
and  Webster,  wilh  a  single  I ;  and  this  mode  is  also  more  or  less 
favored  by  the  lexicographers  Ash  and  Walker;  and  although  it 
better  accords  with  the  analogy  of  the  language,  yet  the  jjrevailing 
usage  is  to  double  the  I. 

2.  Some  words,  having  a  secondary  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
double  the  last  letter  on  assuming  an  additional  syllable.  The  verb 
to  kidnap  always  doubles  the  p  on  assuming  an  additional  syllable ; 
as,  kidnap,  kidnapped,  kidnapping,  kidnapper ;  —  also  the  following 
words;  compromit,  compromitted ;  carburet,  carburetted ;  sulpTiuret, 
sulphuretted ;  —  also  various  compound  words  ;  as,  half-wit,  half- 
witted; hare-lip,  hare-lipped,  &c. 

3.  The  verb  to  bias  commonly  doubles  the  s  on  assuming  an 
additional  syllable ;  as,  Massing,  biassed,  biasser ;  as  also  the  verb 
to  worship,  in  like  manner,  commonly  doubles  the  p ;  as,  worship, 
worshipping,  worshipped,  worshipper. 

4.  There  is  some  diversity  in  usage  with  respect  to  several  other 
verbs  ending  in^,  which,  although  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble, are  sometimes  allowed  to  double  the  last  consonant,  when  another 
syllable  is  added.  But  the  more  correct  and  regular  mode  is  to  write 
them  without  doubling  the  final  consonant ;  as,  gallop,  galloping.  — 
The  derivatives  of  a  few  words  ending  in  t  are  sometimes  erroneously 
written  with  the  t  doubled ;  as,  benefited,  instead  of  benefited ;  com- 
batted,  ^stead  of  combated. 

5.  Most  of  the  words  in  the  English  language  which  end  in  ise, 
and  almost  all  which  end  in  ize,  are  verbs;  and  with  regard  to  a 
number  of  these  verbs  there  is  a  diversity  in  the  English  dictionaries. 


as  well  as  in  common  usage,  in  relation  to  this  termination,  the  same 
verbs  sometimes  ending  in  ize  and  sometimes  in  ise.  With  regard 
to  this  termination,  the  following  rule  is  generally,  though  not  invari- 
ably, observed :  — 

Verbs  derived  fi-om  Greek  verbs  ending  in  t'Cfi),  and  others  formed 
after  the  same  analogy,  have  the  termination  ize;  as,  ago?iize, 
characterize ;  —  but  words  derived  from  the  French  prendre,  have 
the  termination  ise ;  as,  apprise,  surprise,  enteiprise. 

The  following  list  comprises  most  of  the  English  verbs  which  are 
generally  written  with  the  termination  ise  :  — 


advise 
advertise 

compromise 
demise 

empnse 
enfranchise 

misprise 
premise 

afiranchise 

despise 

enterprise 

revise 

apprise 
chastise 

devise 
disiranchise 

exercise 
exorcise 

supervise 
surmise 

circumcise 
comprise 

disguise 
divertise 

franchise 
merchandise 

surprise 

In  relation  to  the  following  words,  catechise  or  catechize,  criticise 
or  criticize,  patronise  ox  patronize,  recognise  or  recognize,  the  diction- 
aries and  usage  are  divided,  though  the  most  of  the  dictionaries 
give  the  termination  ise  to  these  verbs.  —  There  are  other  words  with 
regard  to  which  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  usage ;  as,  civilize, 
disseize,  epitomize,  patronize,  &c. 

6.  There  are  a  few  verbs  which  are  derived  from  nouns  ending  in 
th  hard  or  sharp,  as  in  thin,  and  which  have  e  added  to  th,  mailing 
the  sound  of  th  soft  or  vocal,  as  in  this.  Such  are  the  following : 
from  batJi,  bathe ;  from  breath,  breathe ;  from  cloth,  clothe ;  from 
loath,  loathe ;  from  sheath,  sheathe ;  from  sooth,  soothe ;  fi'om  swath, 
swathe ;  from  wreath,  wreathe  and  inwreathe  ;  but  the  following  verbs 
are  commonly  written  without  a  final  e,  viz.,  to  bequeath,  to  mouth, 
and  to  smooth.  —  See  Soothe. 

7 .  Verbs  ending  in  ie  change  the  ie  into  y,  on  adding  ing ;  as, 
die,  dying ;  lie,  lying ;  tie,  tying ;  vie,  vying. 

8.  Verbs  ending  with  a  single  e  omit  the  e  when  ing  is  added ;  as, 
place,  placing ;  relate,  relating. 

The  foUomng  words  are  exceptions  :  dye  (to  color),  dyeing ;  hoe, 
hoeing  ;  shoe,  shoeing :  —  and  when  itig  is  added  to  the  verbs  singe, 
swinge,  and  tinge,  the  e  is  properly  retained,  as,  singeing,  swingeing, 
and  tingeing,  in  order  to  distinguish  these  particijjles  from  singing, 
swinging,  and  tinging. 

9.  All  verbs  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  retain  the  y  on 
adding  ing;  as,  spy,  spying;  deny,  denying;  —  but  when  ed  is 
added,  the  y  is  changed  into  i ;  as,  spy,  spied ;  deny,  denied ;  and 
when  s  is  added,  y  is  changed  into  ie ;  as,  ^y,  spies ;  deny,  denies. 

10.  Verbs  ending  in  y  preceded  by  another  vowel,  on  adding  ing, 
ed,  or  s,  do  not  change  y  into  i ;  as,  delay,  delaying,  delayed,  delays. 

The  following  words  are  exceptions  :  lay,  laid ;  pay,  paid ;  say, 
said ;  stay,  stayed  or  staid. 

11.  The  greater  part  of  verbal  nouns  end  in  er,  as  from  advertise, 
advertiser ;  but  many  of  them  end  in  or,  as  from  imitate,  imitator ; 
from  instruct,  instructor ;  and  some  are  seen  in  both  forms,  as  visitor, 
visiter.  —  The  verbal  nouns  from  beg  and  lie  are  irregularly  formed 
beggar  and  liar.  From  peddle  the  regular  verbal  noun  would  be 
peddler ;  but  the  noun  is  commonly  written  pedler,  and  sometimes 
pedlar.  —  See  Pedler. 

12.  There  is  a  class  of  words,  ending  in  tre,  as  centre,  metre,  &c. 
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which  are  by  some  -written  center,  meter,  &c. ;  but  the  former  mode 
is  supported  by  the  prevaihng  usage. 

13.  There  is  a  numerous  class  of  English  adjectives  ending  in  able 
or  ible,  amounting  to  nearly  a  thousand,  more  than  three  fourths  of 
■which  end  in  able.  —  A  part  of  these  adjectives  are  derived  from  Latin 
adjectives  ending  in  abilis  or  ibilis ;  a  &-w  of  them  are  adopted  from 
the  French ;  and  many  of  them  are  of  English  growth ;  and  these 
are  chiefly  derived  from  verbs,  as  from  allow,  alloivable,  from  move, 
Tnovable ,  sometimes  from  nouns,  as  fi'om  action,  actionable,  from 
peace,  peaceable. 

14.  With  respect  to  the  orthography  of  these  adjectives  which  are 
of  English  origin,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  rule ;  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  should  end  in  able  or 
ible ;  and  in  a  few  cases  usage  is  more  or  less  variable ;  as,  addible 
or  addable,  conversable  or  conversible,  referrible  or  referable. 

15.  Latin  adjectives  ending  in  abilis  are  derived  from  Latin  verbs  of 
the  first  conjugation;  as,  mutabilis,  ixora  muto,  mutare;  and  from 
adjectives  with  this  termination  in  Latin,  are  formed  Enghsh  adjectives 
ending  in  able ;  as,  mutable.  —  Latin  adjectives  ending  in  ibilis  are 
derived  from  verbs  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  conjugation ;  as, 
docibilis,  from  doceo,  docere ;  legibilis,  from  lego,  legere ;  audibilis 
from  audio,  audire ;  and  from  adjectives  with  this  termination  in 
Latin,  are  formed  English  adjectives  ending  in  ible;  as,  docible, 
legible,  audible. 

16.  Derivative  adjectives  ending  in  able  are  written  without  an  e 
before  a ;  as  blamable,  movable,  not  blameable,  moveable ;  except 
those  of  which  the  primitive  word  ends  in-ce  or  ge;  in  such  the  e  is 
retained  to  soften  the  preceding  consonant ;  as,  peaceable,  changeable. 

17.  Compound  words,  formed  by  prefixing  a  word  or  a  syllable  to 
a  monosyllable  ending  in  all,  commonly  retain  the  double  I ;  as, 
appall,  befall,  bethrall,  downfall,  forestall,  fuzzball,  headstall,  install, 
inthrall,  laystall,  miscall,  overfall,  recall,  saveall,  thumbstall,  water- 
fall, windfall ;  but  some  of  these  words  are  very  often,  if  not  more 
commonly,  seen  with  a  single  I ;  as,  appal,  befal,  bethral,  inthral,  &c. 
—  Withal,  therewithal,  and  wherewithal  end  with  a  single  I. 

18.  A  class  of  other  compound  words  commonly  retain  the  final 
double  I  which  is  found  in  the  simple  words  ;  as,  bridewell,  downhill, 
uphill,  molehill,  watermill,  windmill,  handmill.  ■ —  With  respect  to 
foretel,  enrol,  and  unrol,  ox  foretell,  enroll,  and  unroll,  the  authorities 
and  usage  are  divided. 

19.  Nouns  of  the  singular  number  ending  in  ey  form  their  plural 
by  adding  s  only  to  the  siogular ;  as,  attorney,  attorneys ;  money, 
moneys ;  valley,  valleys.  These  plurals  are  often  erroneously  written 
attomies,  monies,  and  vallies. 


20.  Nouns  ending  in  a,  preceded  by  another  vowel,  form  their 
plm-al  by  the  addition  of  s ;  as,  cameo,  cameos ;  folio,  folios ;  but  if 
the  final  o  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  the  plural  is  commonly  formed 
by  adding  es ;  as,  cargo,  cargoes.  The  following  nouns,  however, 
canto,  cento,  grotto,  junto,  portico,  rotundo,  salvo,  solo,  tyro,  duo- 
decimo, octavo,  quarto,  and  some  others,  commonly  have  their  plural 
formed  by  the  addition  of  s  only  to  the  singular ;  as,  canto,  cantos. 
Yet,  mth  respect  to  the  plural  of  some  of  these  words,  usage  is  not 
uniform;  as' the  plural  of  quarto,  for  example,  is  sometimes  seen 
written  quartos,  and  sometimes  quartoes. 

21.  There  is  a  class  of  words  which  have,  in  their  derivation,  a 
twofold  origin,  from  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and  are  indiffer- 
ently written  with  the  first  syllable  en  or  in,  the  former  being  derived 
from  the  French,  and  the  latter  from  the  Latin.  With  respect  to 
some  of  these,  it  is  difiicult  to  determine  which  form  is  best  supported 
by  usage  ;  as,  for  example,  inquire  or  enquire,  insure  or  ensure.  A 
few  of  this  class  of  words  are  found  in  the  following  Vocabulary,  and 
others  are  noticed  in  the  Dictionary. 

22.  There  is  a  small  class  of  words  ending  in  ped,  orpede  (L.  pes, 
foot) ;  as,  biped,  centiped,  milleped,  multiped,  palmiped,  plumiped, 
quadruped,  soliped,  and  a  few  others.  Of  these  words,  biped  and 
quadruped  are  always  written  without  the  final  e,  but  with  resjiect  to 
the  others,  the  dictionaries  and  usage  are  divided ;  and  although  it 
has  heretofore  been  the  more  common  mode  to  write  most  of  these 
words  with  a  final  e,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  all  be  conformed  to  the  same  nde.  —  See  Milleped,  and 
Soliped. 

23.  There  is  a  class  of  chemical  terms  many  of  which  signify  that 
which  contains  the  essence  of  the  kind,  as  an  extract,  and  which  are 
variously  written  with  the  termination  ine  or  in ;  as,  asparagine, 
chlorine,  olivine,  or  asparagin,  chlorin,  olivin;  but  the  prevaihng 
usage,  vrith  respect  to  most  of  these  words,  favors  the  use  of  the  final 
e ;  as,  asparagine,  chlorine ;  but  tannin  is  written  without  a  final  e. 

24.  The  following  words  are  generally  written  without  an  e  after 
g;  abridgment,  aeJcnowledgme7it,  axii  judgment ;  though  many  write 
them  with  it,  —  abridgement,  acknowledgement,  and  judgement,  — 
as  Johnson  and  other  lexicographers  spell  lodgement.  —  See  Judg- 
ment. 

25.  In  some  cases,  words  are  so  variously  afiected  by  etymology, 
analogy,  and  general  usage,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
orthography  is  best  supported ;  as,  for  example,  connection  or  con- 
nexion, despatch  or  dispatch,  hinderance  or  hindrance,  jail  or  gaol, 
preterite  or  preterit,  recognizance  or  recognisance,  shew  or  show, 
sceptic  or  skeptic,  thrash  or  thresh,  and  various  others. 


VOCABULAKY  OF  WORDS  OF  DOUBTFUL  OR  VARIOUS  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The  following  Vocabulary  contains  only  a  few  of  the  words  which 
belong  to  the  several  classes  referred  to  in  the  preceding  remarks ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  these  classes,  it  comprises  nearly  all  the 
English  words  with  regard  to  which  a  diversity  of  orthography  is  now 
often  met  with. 

The  orthography  in  the  left-hand  column  is  deemed  to  be  well 
authorized,  and  in  most  cases  preferable ;  but  with  respect  to  the 


authority  of  that  in  the  right-hand  column,  there  is  a  great  diversity. 
In  some  cases  it  is  nearly  or  quite  as  well  authorized  as  that  on  the 
left  hand,  and  in  some  it  has  but  a  very  feeble  support.  Both 
orthographies  of  some  of  the  words  are  right,  the  words  being,  differ- 
ently spelt  when  used  in  different  senses ;  as,  draught  or  draft,  forte 
ovfort,  subtle  or  subtile,  abetter  or  abettor,  canvass  or  canvas,  caliber 
or  calibre,  caster  or  castor,  controller  or  comptroller,  &c. 


WORDS  OF  DOUBTFUL  OR  VARIOUS  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


XXIX 


Aam 

Abatis 

Abbey 

Abetter,  and 

Abnormal 

Abreuvoir 

Abridgment 

Accessary,  and 

Accountant 

Acetimeter 

Ache 

Achieve 

Acknowledgment 

Acronycal  < 

Addible 

Adipocere 

Adjudgment 

Admittible 

Adopter 

Adscititious 

Adulteress 

Advertise 

Advoutry 

Advowee 

Advowson 

Adze 

JEdile ;  see 

-35nigma ;  see 

-^olic ;  see 

-iEolipile ;  see 

Aerie 

Esthetic 

JEsthetics 

etiology ;  see 

AfFector 

Affeer 

Affiliate 

Affiliation 

Afraid 

Aghast 

Agriculturist 

Aide-de-camp 

Aisle,  ehurch. 

Ajutage 

Alchemical 

Alchemist 

Alchemy 

Alcoran 

Alexipharmic 

Alkahest 

Alkali 

Allege 

Allocution 

Alloy 

Almacantar 

Almanac 

Almonry 

Alnager 

Alum 

Amassment 

Ambassador 

Ambergris 

Ambs-ace 

Amercement 

Amiability 

Amice 

Amortise 

Anademe 

Ananas 

Anapest 

Anapestio 

Anbury 

Ancestral 

Ancient 

Ancientry 

Andiron 

Anemone 

Angiography 

Angiology 

Angiotomy 

Ankle 

Annotto,  Arnotto 

Antechamber 

Antelope 

Antiemetic 

Apostasy 

Aposteme 

Apothegm 

Appall 

Appalmeut 


A 

Apanage 

(l. 

Appraise 

Appraisement 

Awm 

Appraiser 

Abbatls 

Apprise 

Abby 

Appurtenance 

Abettor 

Apricot 

Anormal 

Arbitrament 

Abbreuvoir 
Abridgement 

Archaeological 

Accessory 
Accomptant 

Archaeology 

Acetometer 

Archduchess 

Ake 

Archil 

Atchieve 

Argol 

Acknowledgement 
Acronychal 

Arquebuse 

Acronical 

Arrack 

Addable 

Artisan 

Adipocire 

Arvel 

Adjudgement 

Asbestos,  or 

Admittable 

Ascendency,  or 

Adapter 

Ascendent,  or 

Ascititious 

Askance 

Adultress 

Askant 

Advertize 

Askew 

Avoutry 

Assafcetida 

Avowee 

Assize 

Advowzen 

Assizer 

Adz,  Addice 

Assuage 

Edile 

AtheniKum 

Enigma 

Auger 

Eolic 

Aught 

Eolipile 

Autocracy 

Ayry,  Eyry 

Avoirdupois 

Esthetic 

Awkward 

Esthetics 

Awn 

Etiology 

Axe 

AfFecter 

Affear,  Affere 

Adfiliate 

Adfiliation 

Affraid 

Agast 

Baccalaureate 

Agriculturalist 

Bachelor 

Aid-de-camp 

Bade, /com  bid 

Isle 

Balance 

Adjutage 

Baldrick 

Alchymical 

Balk 

Alchymist 

Ballister 

Alchymy 

Baluster 

Alkoran 

Bandanna 

Alexipharmac 

Bandoleer 

Alcahest 

Bandore 

Alcali 

Bandrol 

AUedge 

Banian 

Adlocution 

Banns 

Allay 

Barbacan 

Almucantar 

Barbecue 

Almanack 

Barberry 

Almry,  Ambry 

Bark 

Alnagar,  Aulnager 

Barouche 

Allum 

Baryta 

Amasment 

Barytone 

Embassador 

Basin 

Ambergrise 

Bass,  Mus. 

Ames-ace 

Bass-viol 

Amerciament 

Bastinado 

Amability 

Bateau 

Amess 

Battledoor 

Amortize 

Bawble 

Anadem 

Bazaar 

Anana 

Beadle 

Anapaest 

Beaver 

Anapeestic 

Befall 

Ambury 

Behoove 

Ancestrel 

Bellflower 

Antient 

Belligerent 

Anchentry 

Bellman 

Handiron 

Bellmetal 

Anemony 

Bellwether 

Angiography 
Angeiology 

Benumb 
Bequeath 

Angeiotomy 

Bergamot 

Ancle 

Bergander 

Annotta,  Arnotta 

Berth,  in  ship 

Antichamber 

Bestrew 

Antilope 

Betel 

Antemetic 

Bevel 

Apostacy 

Bezant 

Apostume 

Biassed 

Apophthegm 
Appal 

Biestings 

Appalement 

Bigoted 

5  Appanage 
I  Appenage 

Apprize 

Apprizement 

Apprizer 

Apprize 

Appertenance 

Apricock 

Arbitrement 
(  Archeological 
I  Archaiological 
5  Archeology 
I  Archaiology 

Archdutchess 

Orchil 

Argal 
5  Arquebus 
(  Harquebuse 

Arack 

Artizan 

Arvil 

Asbestus 

Ascendancy 

Ascendant 

Askaunce 

Askaunt 

Askue 

Asafoetida 

Assise 

Assiser 

Asswage 

Atheneum 

Augre 

Ought 

Autocrasy 

Averdupois 

Aukward 

Ane 

Ax 


B. 

Baccalaureat 

Batchelor 

Bad 

Ballance 

Bawdrick 

Baulk,  Bauk 

Balister 

Banister 

Bandana 

Bandolier 

Pandore 

Bannerol 

Bannian,  Banyan 

Bans 

Barbican 

Barbacue 

Berberry 

Barque 

Barouch 

Baryte 

Baritone 

Bason 

Base 

Base- viol 

Bastinado 

Batteau 

Battledore 

Bauble 

Bazar 

Beadel 

Bever 

Befal 

Behove 

BeUower 

Belligerant 

Belman 

Belmetal 

Belwether 

Benum 

Bequeathe 

Burgamot 

Birgander 

Birth 

Bestrow 

Betle 

Bevil 

Byzant 

Biased 


I  Beestings 
Bigotted 


Bilge 

Bulge 

Carat 

Caract,  Carrat 

Billiards 

Balliards 

Caravansary 

Caravansera 
Caravanserai 

Billingsgate 

Bilingsgate 

Binnacle 

Binacle,  Bittacle 

Caravel 

Carvel 

Bistre 

Bister 

Caraway 

Carraway 

Bivouac 

Biovac 

Carcass 

Carcase 

Bizantine 

Byzantine 

Carle 

Carl 

Blanch 

Blench 

Carnelian 

;  Carnelion 
.   Cornelian 

Blende,  {Uin.) 

Blend 

Blithely 

Blithly 

Carolytic 
Cartel 

Carolitio 

Blitheness 

Blithness 

Chartel 

Blithesome 

Blithsome 

Cartridge 

Cartrage 

Blomary 

Bloomary 

Cassada,  Cassava  Casava,  Cassavi 

Blouse,  Blowze 

Blowse 

Cassimere 

Kerseymere 

Bodice 

Boddice 

Cassowary 

Cassiowary 

Boil,  a  tumor 

Bile 

Caste,  class 

Cast 

Bolt 

Boult 

Castellan 

Castellain 

Bombard 

Bumbard 

Caster, 

Castor 

Bombast 

Bumbast 

Castlery 

Castelry 

Bombazette 

Bombazet 

Castrel 

Coistrel,  Kestrel 

Bombazine 

Bombasin 
\  Bombasine 

Catchpoll 

Catchpole 

Catchup 

Catsup,  Ketchup 

Borage 

Burrage 

Catechise 

Catechize 

Bourgeois 
Bourn 

Burgeois 
Borne 

Catherine 

5  Catharine 
I  Katharine 

Bourse 

Burse 

Cauliflower 

CoUiflower 

Bouse 

Boose 

Causeway,  or 

Causey 

Bousy 

Boosy,  Boozy 

Cavazion 

Cavation 

Bowlder 

Boulder 

Caviare 

Caviar,  Cavier 

Bowsprit 

Boltsprit 

Caw 

Kaw 

Brakeman 

Breakman 

Cayman 

Caiman 

Bramin    ) 
Brahmin  J 

Brachman 
Brahman 

Cedilla 

Cerilla 

Ceiling 

Cieling 

Brawl 

Broil 

Celt 

Kelt 

Brazen 

Brasen 

Cehic 

Keltic 

Brazier 

Brasier 

Centiped 

Centipede 

Brazil 

Brasil 

Cess 

Sess 

Brier 

Briar 

Chalcedony 

Calcedony 

Brokerage 

Erokage,  Brocage 

Chaldron 

Chalder 

Bronze 

Bronz 

Chalice 

Calice 

Brooch 

Broach,  Broche 

Chameleon 

Cameleon 

Brunette 

Brunet 

Chamois 

Shamois 

Bryony 

Briony 

Champaign 

Champain 

Buccaneer 

Buccanier 

Champerty 

Champarty 

Buffalo 

Buff'aloe 

Chant 

Chaunt 

Buhrstone 

Burrstone 

Chap 

Chop 

Bulimy 

Boulimy 

Chaps 

Chops 

Bumblebee 

Humblebee 

Char,  or 

Chare,  Chore 

Bunn 

Bun 

Chase 

Chace 

Bunyon 

Bunion 

Chastely 

Chastly 

Burden 

Burthen 

Chasteness 

Chastness 

Burdensome 

Burthensome 

Check,  or 

Cheque 

Burganet 

Burgonet 

Checker 

Chequer 

Bunn 

Burine 

Cheer 

Chear 

Burlesque 

Burlesk 

Chemical 

Chymical 

Burr 

Bur 

Chemist 

Chymist 

Buzz 
By,  n. 

Buz 
Bye 

Chemistry 

Chymistry 
\   Chimistry 

Chestnut 

Chesnut 

Chiliahedron 

Chiliaedron 

C. 

Chillness 

Chilness 

Chimb 

Chine 

Chintz 

Chints 

Cabob 

Kabob 

Chloride 

Chlorid 

Cacique 

Cazique 

Choir 

Quire 

Ceesura 

Cesura,  Cesure 

Choke 

Choak 

Cag,  or 

Keg 

Choose 

Chuse 

Calcareous 

Calcarious 

Chorister 

Quirister 

Caldron 

Cauldron 

Chyle 

Chile 

Calendar 

Kalendar 

Chylifactive 

Chilifactive 

Calends 

Kalends 

Cider 

Cyder,  Sider 

Caliber,  or 

Calibre 

Cigar 

Segar 

Calipers 

Callipers 

'  Cimiter 

Caliph 

Calk 

Calligraphy 

Calif,  Kaliph 

Caulk 

Caligraphy 

Cimeter 
Scymitar 

Cymetar 

■   Scymetar 

Scimitar 

Calotte 

Callot 

_  Simitar 

Caloyer 

Kaloyer              > 

Cion ;  see 

Scion 

Caltrop 
Calyx 

Calthrop 
Calix 

Cipher 
Clam,  V. 

Cypher 
Clamm 

Cameo 

Camaieu 

Clarinet 

Clarionet 

Camlet 

Camblet,  Camelet 

Cleat 

Cleet 

Camomile 

Chamomile 

Clew 

Clue 

Camphor 

Camphire 

Clinch 

Clench 

Canal,  Cannel 

Candle,  Kennel 

Cloak 

Cloke 

Cannoneer 

Cannonier 

ClodpoU 

Clodpole 

Canoe 

Canoa 

Cloff,  or 

Clough 

C  Cantiliver 

Clothe 

Cloathe 

Cantilever 

<  Cantaliver 

Clothes 

Cloaths 

C  Canteliver 

Cluck 

Clock 

Canvas,  and 

Canvass 

Clyster 

Glister,  Glyster 

Capriole 

Cabriole 

Cobbler 

Cobler 

Car 

Carr 

Cocoa 

Cacao 

Carabine 

Carbine 

Coddle 

Codle 

Carabineer 

Carbineer 

Cceliac 

Celiac 

XXX 


WORDS   OF   DOUBTFUL   OR  VARIOUS   ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Coif 

Coiffure 

Coke 

Colander 

Colic 

College 

Colliery 

Colter 

Comfrey 

Comraandery 

Commissariat 

Compatible 

Complete 

Concordat 

Confectionery 

Confidant,  re. 

Congealable 

Connection 

Connective 

Consecrator 

Contemporary 

Contra-dance 

Contributory 

Control 

Controllable 

Controller 

Conversable 

Cony 

Cony-burrow 

Coomb,  4  husks. 

Copier 

Coping 

Copse 
Coquette,  re. 

Coranach 

Corbel 

Cordovan 

Corpse 

Correlative 

Cosey 

Cot 

Cotillon 

Counsellor,  and 

Courant 

Courtesan 

Courtesy 

Covin 

Covinous 

Cozen 

Cozenage 

Craunch 

Crawfish 

Creak,  v. 

Crier 

Croslet 

Crowd 

Crowfoot 

Cruet 

Crumb 

Crusade 

Cruse,  cruet 

Crystal 

Cucurbit 

Cue 

Cuerpo 

Cuish 

Cuneiform 

Cupel 

Curb 

Curb-stone 

Curtain 

Cutlass 

Cyclopsedia 

Cyst 

Cysted 

Czar 


Quoif 
Quoiffure 

Coak 

Cullender 

Cholio 

CoUedge 

Coalery 

Coulter,  Culter 

Cumfrey 

Commandry 

Comraissariate 

Competible 

Corapleat 

Concordate 

Confectionary 

Confident 

Congelable 

Connexion 

Connexive 

Consecrater 

Cotemporary 

Country-dance 

Contributary 
i  Controul 
;  Comptrol 

Controulable 

Comptroller 

Conversible 

Coney 

Coney-borougb 

Comb 

Copyer 
S  Copping 
(  Capmg 

Coppice 

Coquet 
C  Coronach 
(  Coranich 

Corbeil 

Cordwain 

Corse 

Corelative 

Cosy,  Cozey 

Cott 

Cotillon 

Councillor 

Corant,  Couranto 

Courtezan 

Curtesy 

Covine 

Covenous 

Cosen 

Cosenage 

Cranch 

Crayfish 

Creek 

Cryer 

Crosslet 

Croud 

Crow's-foot 

Crewet 

Crum 

Croisade 

Cruise 

Chrystal 

Cucurbite 

Queue 

Querpo 

Cuisse 

Cuniform 

Cuppel,  Coppel 

Kerb 

Kerb-stone 

Courtine 

Cutlas 

Cyclopedia 

Cist 

Cisted 

Tzar,  Tsar 


D. 


Dactyl 

Daily 

Daisied 

Damaskeen, 

Damson 

Dandruff 

Danegelt 

Daub 

Dawdle 

Dearn 

Debarkation 


Dactyle 

Dayjy 

Dazied 

Damaskin 

Damascene 

Dandriff 

Dangelt 

Dawb 

Daudle 

Dam 

Debar  cation 


Debonair 
Decoy 
Decrepit 
Defence 

Defier 

Deflection 

Deflour 

Delft 

Delphine 

Deltoid 

Demain     ) 

Demesne  ) 

Demarcation 

Democrat 

Denizen 

Dependant,  71. 

Dependence 

Dependent,  a. 

Deposit 

Desert,  n. 

Desolater 

Despatch,  or 

Dessert,  n. 

Detecter 

Detorsion 

Detractor 

Develop 

Development 

Devest,  or 

Dexterous 

Diadrom 

Diaeresis 

Diarrhoea 

Dike,  or 

Dime 

Diocese 

Disburden 

Discount 

Disfranchise 

Disfranchisement 

Dishabille 

Disin  thrall  < 

Disk,  or 

Dispatch,  or 

Disseize 

Disseizin 

Disseizor 

Dissolvable 

Distention 

Distil  _ 

Distrainor 

Diversely 

Divest,  or 

Docket 

Doctress 

Dodecahedron 

Doggerel 

Domicile 

Doomsday-book 

Dory,  Doree 

Dote 

Doubloon 

Dowry 

Downfall 

Drachm,  or 

Dragoman 

Draught,  or 

Dreadn  aught 

Driblet 

Drier 

Drought 

Dryly 

Dryness 

Duchess 

Duchy 

Dulness 

Dungeon 

Dunghill 

Duress 

Dye,  color 

Dyeing,  coloring 


Debonnair 

Duckoy 

Decrepid 

Defense 

Defyer 

Deflexion 

Deflower 

Delf,  Delph 

Delphin 

Deltoide 

Demean 

Demarkation 

Demo  crate 

Denis  on 

Dependent 

Depen  dance 

Dependant 

Deposite 

Desart 

Desolator 

Dispatch 

Desert 

Detector 

Detortion 

Detracter 

Develope 

Developement 

Divest 

Dextrous 

Diadrome 

Dieresis 

Diarrhea 

Dyke 

Disme 

Diocess 

Disburthen 

Discompt 

Diffranchise 

Diffran  chisement 

Deshabille 

Disenthrall 

Disinthral 

Disc 

Despatch 

Dissei'se 

Disseisin 

Disseisor 

Dissolvible 

Distension 

Distill 

Distrainer 

Diversly 

Devest 

Doquet 

Doctoress 

Dodecaedron 

Doggrel 

Domicil 

Domes  day -bo  ok 

Dorey 

Doat 

Doublon 

Dowery 

Downfal 

Dram 

Drogoman 

Druggerman 

Draft 

Dreadnought 

Dribblet 

Dryer 

Drouth 

Drily 

Driness 

Dutchess 

Dutchy 

Dullness 

Donjon 

Dunghil 

Duresse 

Die 

Dying 


E. 


Eavesdropper 

Eccentric 

Echelon 

Economics 

Ecstasy 

Ecstatic 

Ecumenical 


Evesdropper 

Excentric 

Echellon 

(Economics 

Ecstacy,  Extasy 

Extatic 

(Ecumenical 


Edile 

Eke 

Embalm 

Embank,  or 

Embankment 

Embargo 

Embark 

Embarkation 

Embase 

Embassy 

Embed,  or 

Embedded,  or 

Embezzle 

Embezzlement 

Emblazon 

Embody 

Embolden 

Emborder 

Embosk 

Embosom,  or 

Emboss 

Embowel 

Embower 

Embrasure 

Empale 

Empanel,  or 

Empoison 

Empoverish,  or 

Empower 

Empress 

Encage,  or 

Encenia 

Enchant 

Enchase 

Encircle 

Enclose,  or 

Enclosure 

Encroach 

Encumber 

Encumbrance 

Encyelopsedia 

Endamage 

Endear 

Endict ;   see 

Endite  ;  see 

Endorse ;  see 

Endow 

Endue,  or 

Enfeeble 

Enfeoff 

Enfranchise 

Engender 

Engorge 

Engrain 

Enhance 

Enigma 

Enioin 

En'lard 

Enlarge 

Enlighten 

Enlist 

Enlumine 

Enquire,  or 

Enquiry,  or 

Enroll 

Enrolment 

Enshrine 

Ensnare,  or 

Ensure,  or 

Entail 

Entangle 

Enterprise 

Enthrone 

Enthymeme 

Entice 

Entire 

Entirety 

Entitle 

Entomb 

Entrance,  v. 

Entrap 

Entreat 

Envelop,  v. 

Envelopment 

Eolipile 

Epaulet 

Epigraph 

Equerry 

Equiangular 

Equivoke 

Era 

Eremite 

Escalade 


JEdile 

Eek 

Imbalm 

Imbank 

Imbankment 

Imbargo 

Imbark 

Embarcation 

Imbase 

Ambassy 

Imbed 

Imbedded 

Imbezzle 

Imbezzlement 

Imblazon 

Imbody 

Imbolden 

Imborder 

Imbosk 

Imbosom 

Imboss 

Imbowel 

Imbower 

Embrazure 

Impale 
C  Empannel 
<  Impanel 
C  Impannel 

Impoison 

Impoverish 

Impower 

Emperess 

Incage 

Enceenia 

Inchant 

Inchase 

Incircle 

Inclose 

Inclosure 

Ineroach 

Incumber 

Incumbrance 

Encyclopedia 

Indamage 

Indear 

Indict 

Indite 

Indorse 

Indow 

Indue 

Infeeble 

Infeoff 

Infranchise 

Ingender 

Ingorge 

Ingrain 

Inhance 

Enigma 

Injoin 

Inlard 

Inlarge 

Inlighten 

Inlist 

Inlumine 

Inquire 

Inquiry 

Enrol,  Inrol 

Inrolment 

Inshrine 

Insnare 

Insure 

Intail 

Intangle 

Enterprize 

Inthrone 

Enthymem 

Intice 

Intire 

Entierty 

Intitle,  Intitule 

Intomb 

Intrance 

Intrap 

Intreat 

Envelope 

Envelopement 

JEolipile 

Epaulette 

Epigraphe 

Equery 

Equangular 

Equivoque 

JEra 

Heremite 

Soalade 


Eschalot 

Escritoire 

Escutcheon 

Estafette 

Esthetics,  or 

Estoppel 

Etiology 

Exactor 

Expense 

Exsanguious 

Exsect 

Exsiccate 

Exsiccation 

Exsiccative 

Exsuccous 

Extrinsical 

Exudation 

Exude 

Eyry 


Fseces 

Fagot 

Fairy 

Fakir 

Falchion 

Falcon 

Fantasy 

Farther,  or 

Farthest,  or 

Farthingale 

Fatten  er 

Fearnaught 

Fecal 

Felly 

Felon 

Felspar 

Ferrule,  or 

Feud 

Feudal 

Feudality 
j  Feudatory 
;  Feuillemorte 

Fie 

Filanders 

Filbert 

Filigrane 
Filigree 

Fillibeg 

Filly 

Finery,  a  forge 

Firman 

Fizgig 

Flageolet 

Fleam 

Flier 

Flotage 

Flotsam 

Flour,  meal 

Fleur-de-lis 

Flugelman 

Fluke 
Fluoride 

F(KtUS 

Forestall 

Foretell 

Forray 

Forte,  strong  si( 

Fosse 

Foundery,  or 

Franc,  coin 

Frenetic 

Frenzy 

Frieze 

Frigate 

Frit 

Frizzle 

Frowzy 

Frumentaceous 

Frumenty 

Frustum 

Fuel 

Fulfil 

Fulfilment 

Fulness 

Furlough 

Further,  or 


Shallot,  Shalote 
C  Escritoir 
(  Scrutoire 

Scutcheon 

Estafet 

JEsthetics 

Estopple,  Estopel 

.Etiology 

Exacter 

Expence 

Exanguious 

Exect 

Exiccate 

Exiccation 

Exiccative 

Exuccous  ■ 

Extrinseoal 

Exsudation 

Exsude 

.ffirie 


F. 


Feces 

Faggot 

Faery 

Faquir,  Faqueer 

Faulchion 

Faulcon 

Phantasy 

Further 

Furthest 

Fardingale 

Fatner 

Fearnought 

Fsecal 

Felloe 

Fellon 

Feldspar 

Ferule 

Feed 

Feodal 

Feodality 

Feodatory 

Fueillemorte 

Fy 

Felanders 

Filberd 
r  Filligrane 
I  Filagree 
'  Filligree 

Filibeg,  Philibeg 

Filley 

Finary 
j  Firmaun 
I  Phirman 
■  Fishgig 

Flagelet 

Phleme,  Flem 

Flyer 


Floatsam 

Flower 

Flower-de-luce 
5  Flugleman 
(  Fugelman 

Flook,  Flowk 

Fluorid 

Fetus 

Forestal 

Foretel 

Foray 
fe  Fort 

Foss 

Foundry 

Frank 

Phrenetic 

Phrensy 

Prize 

Frigat 

Fritt 

Frizle 

Frouzy 

F^rumentacious 
5  Furmenty 
}  Furmety 

F"'rustrum 

Fewel 

Fulfill 

Fulfillment 

Fullness 

Furlow 

Farther 
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Furthest,  or 

Farthest 

Fusee 

Fusil 

Fusileer 

Fusilier 

Fuze,  n.,  or 

Fuse 

G. 


Gabardine 

Galiot 

Gallipot 

Galoche 

Gamut 

Gangue,  in  ore 

Gantlet 

Gaol,  or 

Garish 

Garreteer 

Gauge,  or 

Gauger 

Gault 

Gauntlet,  glove 

Gayety 

Gayly 

Gazelle 

Gear 

Gelatine 

Gelly  ;  see 

Genet 

Gerfalcon 

Germ 

Ghastly 

Ghibelline 

Ghyll,  raviiie 

Gibberish 

Gibe 

Giglot 

Gimlet 

Gimmal 

Gingle  ;  see 

Girasole 

Girth,  or 

Glair 

Glave 

Glazier 

Glede 

Gloar 

Gloze 

Glue 

Gluey 

Gnarled 

Gneiss 

Good-by 

Gore 

Gourmand,  or 

Gormandize 

Governante 

Graft 

Grandam 

Granddaughter 

Granite 

Grasshopper 

Gray,  or 

Greeze,  u,  step 

Grenade 

Grenadier 

Greyhound 

Griffin,  Griffon 

Grizzled 

Grocer 

Grograra 

Grotesque 

Groundsill 

Group 

Guarantee,  or 

Guild,  or 

Guilder,  or 

Guillotine 

Gulf 

Gunwale 

Gurnet 

Gypsy 

Gyre 

Gyve 


Gaberdine 

Galliot 

Galipot 

Goloche 

Gammut 

Gang 

Gantelope 

Jail 

Gairish 

Garretteer 

Gage 

Gager 

Gait,  Golt 

Gantlet 

Gaiety 

Gaily 

Gazel 

Geer 

Gelatin 

Jelly 

Ginnet,  Jennet 
5  Gyrfalcon, 
I  Jerfakon 

Germe 

Gastly 

Gibelline 

Gill 

Geberish 

Gybe,  Jibe 

Giglet 

Gimblet 

Jymold 

Jingle 

Girasol 

Girt 

Glaire 

Glaive 

Glasier 

Glead 

Glour 

-Glose 

Glew 

Gluy,  Glewy 

Knarled 

Gneis 

Good-bye 

Gear 

Gormand 

Gourmandize 

Governant 

Graff 

Gran  am 

Grandaughter 

Granit 

Grashopper 

Grey 
C  Greece 
<  Grice 
^  Grise 

Granade 

Granadier 

Grayhound 

Gryphon 

Grisled 

Grosser  . 
(  Grogoram 
\  Grogran 

Grotesk 

Groundsel 

Groupe 

Guaranty 

Gild 

Gilder 

Guillotin 

Gulph 

Gunnel 

Gournet 

Gypsey,  Gipsey 

Gire 

Give 


Ha-ha  Haw-haw 

Hake  Haick 

Halberd  Halbert 

Hale,  healthy  Hail 

Halibut  Holibut 

Halyards  Halliards 

Halloo  Hollo,  Holloa 

Hame,  or  Haum 
Handicraftsman    Handcraftsman 

Handiwork  Handywork 

Hards  Hurds 

Harebell  Hairbell 

Harebrained  Hairbrained 

Harem  Haram 

Harrier  Harier 

Harslet  Haslet 
Hatchel,  Hackle    Hetchel,  Heckle 

Haul,  to  drag  Hale 

Haum  Halm,  Hawm 

Haunch  Hanch 

Haust,  cough  Hoast 

Hautboy  Hoboy 

Havoc  Havock 

Hawser  Halser 

Hazel  Hazle 

Headache  Headach 

Hearse  Herse 

Heartache  Heartaeh 

Height  Hight 

Heighten  Highten 

Heinous  Hainous 

Hemistich  Hemistick 

Hemorrhoids  Emeroids 

Heptamerede  Heptameride 

Herpetology  Erpetology 

Hexahedron  Hexaedron 

Hibernate  Hybernate 

Hibernation  Hybernation 

Hiccough,  or  Hickup 

Hinderance,  or  Hindrance 

Hip,  V.  Hyp 

Hip,  11.  Hep 

Hippocras  Hippocrass 

Hodge-podge  Hotch-potch 

Hoiden  Hoyden 

Holiday,  or  Holyday 

Hollo,  Halloo  Holloa,  Hollow 

Holster  Holdster 
Hominy                \  gomony 

•'  (  Hommony 

Homonyme,  or  Homonym 

Hone  Hoane 

Honeyed  Honied 

Hoop,  or  Whoop 
Hooping-cough,o?' Whooping-cough 


H. 


Haggard 


Hagard 

Haggis 


Hoot 

Horde 

Horehound 

Hornblende 

Hostler 

Household 

Housewife 

H  owlet 

Hub 

Hurrah. 

Hydrangea 

Hypothenuse 


Icicle 

Illness 

Imbank;  see 

Imbitter 

Imbody,  or 

Imb  order 

Imbosom 

Imbound 

Imbox 

Imbrue 

Impair 

Impanel 

Imparlance 

Impassion 

Implead 

Imposthume 

Impoverish,  or 

Incage 

Incase 

Inclasp 

Incloister 

Inclose,  or 

Inclosure,  or 

Incondensable 


"Whoot 

Hord 

Hoarhound 

Hornblend 

Ostler 

Houshold 

Huswife 

Houlet 

Hob 

Hurra 

Hydrangia 

Hypotenuse 


I. 


Isicle 

Ilness 

Embank 

Embitter 

Embody 

Emborder 

Embosom 

Embound 

Embox 

Embrue 

Empair 

Empanel 

Emparlance 

Empassion 

Emplead 

Impostume 

Empoverish 

Encage 

Encase 

Enclasp 

Enclpister 

Enclose 

Enclosure 

Incondensible 


Increase 

Incrust 

Indefeasible 

Indelible 

Indict 

Indictment 

Indite 

Inditer 

Indocile 

In  dors  able 

Indorse 

Indorsement 

Indorser 

Indue,  or 

Inferrible 

Inflection 

Infold 

In  foliate 

Ingraft 

Ingraftment 

Ingrain 

Ingulf 

Innuendo 

Inquire,  or 

Inquirer,  or 

Inquiry,  or 

Insnare,  or 

Install,  or 

Instalment 

Instil 

Instructor 

Insurance 

Insure 

Insurer 

Intenable,  or 

Interlace 

Interplead 

Interpleader 

Inthrall 

Intrinsical 

Intrust 

Intwine 

Inure 

Inurement 

Invalid,  n. 

Inveigle 

Inventor 

In  wheel 

Inwrap,  or 

In  wreathe 

Isle 


Jackal 

Jacobin 

Jag 

Ja^ghery 

Jail,  or 

Jailer,  or 

Jalap 

Jamb,  n. 

Janizary 

Janty 

Jasmine 

Jaunt 

Jelly 

Jenneting 

Jettee,  Jetty 
Jewellery,  or 
Jiffy 
Jingle 
Jointress 
Jole,  or 
Jonquille 
Judgment 
Julep 
Junket,  or 
Just,  n. 
Justle,  or 


En  crease 

Encrust 

Indefeisible 

Indeleble 

En  diet 

Endictment 

Endite 

Enditer 

Indocil 

En  dor  sable 

Endorse 

Endorsement 

Endorser 

Endue 

Inferable 

Inflexion 

Enfold 

Enfoliate 

Ingraff,  Engraft 

Engraftment 

Engrain 

Engulf 

Inuendo 

Enquire 

Enquirer 

Enquiry 

Ensnare 

Instal 

Installment 

Instill 

Instructer 

Ensurance. 

Ensure 

Ensurer 

Intenible 

Enterlace 

Enterplead 

Enterpleader 

Inthral,  Enthrall 

Intrinsecal 

Entrust 

Entwine 

Enure 

Enurement 

Invalide 

Enveigle 

Inventer 

Enwheel 

Enwrap 

Enwreath 

He 


J. 


Jackall 

Jacobine 

Jagg 

Jagary 

Gaol 

Gaoler 

Jalop 

Jam,  Jaum 

Janissary 

Jaunty 

Jessamine 

Jant 

Gelly 
(  Geniting 
I  Juneating 

Jetta,  Jutty 

Jewelry 

Giffy 

Gingle 

Jointuress 

Jowl 

Jonquil 

Judgement 

Julap 

Juncate 

Joust 

Jostle 


K. 


Kale 

Kamsin 

Kayle 

Keelhaul 

Keelson 

Keg,  or 

Kerseymere,  or 

Khan 

Knapsack 


Kail,  Gail 

Khamsin 

Keel 

Keelhale 

Kelson 

Gag 

Cassiniere 

Kan,  Kann 

Snapsack 


Knarled,  or 
Knell 


Gnarled 
Knel 


L. 


Lackey 

Lacquer 

Lair 

Lambdoidal 

Lance 

Landscape 

Landsman 

Lantern 

Lanyard 

Launch 

Laundress 

Laureate 

Lavender 

Lea,  a  plain 

Leach,  or 

Leaven 

Ledger 

Lettuce 

License 

Lickerish 

Licorice 

Lief 

Lilac 

Lily 

Lin^uiform 

Liniment,  and 

Lintstock 

Litharge 

Llama,  animal 

Loadstar 

Loadstone 

Loath,  a. 

Loathe,  v. 

Lode,  a  vein 

Lodgement 

Lower 

Luff 

Luke 

Lustring,  or 

^ye^from  ashes 


Laquey 

Lacker 

Lare 

Lamdoidal 

Launce 

Landskip 

Landman 

Lanthorn 

Laniard 

Lanch 

Landress 

Laureat 

Lavendar 

Lee,  Ley,  Lay 

Leech,  Letch 

Leven 

Leger 

Lettice 

Licence 

Liquorish 

Liquorice 

Lieve,  Leef 

Lilach 

Lilly 

Lingueform 

Linament 

Linstock 

Litherage 

Lama 

Lodestar 

Lodestone 

Loth 

Lothe 

Load 

Lodgment 

Lour 

Loof 

Leuke 

Lutestring 

Lie,  Ley 


M. 


Maggoty 
Maim,  or 
Maize 
Maleadministra- 

tion,  or 
Malecontent 
Malefeasance 
Malepracticg 
Maltreat 
Malkin 
Mall    . 
Malanders 
Mameluke 
Mandarin 
Mandatary 
Mandrel,  and 
Manifestable 
Manikin 
Manoeuvre 
Mantle,  or 
Mark 

Marque,  license 
Marquee 
Mafquis,  or 

Marshal  ■ 

Marten,  or 

Martingale 

Mask 

Maslin,  Meslin 

Mastic 

Matins 

Mattress 

Mragre 

MediiEval 

Meliorate,  or 

Menagerie 

Merchandise 

Mere,  a  pool 

Metre,  and 

Mew 

Mewl 

Mileage 

Milleped 


Maggotty 
Mayhem,  Maihem 
Maiz 

Maladministration 

Malcontent 

Malfeasance 

Malpractice 

Maletreat 

Maukin 

Maul 

Mallenders 

Mamaluke 

Mandarine 

Mandatory 

Mandril 

Manifestible 

Mannikin 

Maneuver 

Mantel 

Marc 

Mark 

Markee 

Marquess 

Marshall 

Mareschal 

Martin 

Martingal 

Masque 

Mastlin,  Mislin 

Mastich 

Mattins 

Matress,  Mattrass 

Meager 

Medieval 

Ameliorate 

Menagery 

Merchandize 

Meer 

Meter 

Meaw 

Meawl 

Milage 

Millepede 
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Millrea 

Miscall 

Misle,  Mizzle 

Misspell 

Misspend 

Misy 

Mistletoe 

Mitre 
Mizzen 

Moccason 

Mocha-stone 
Modillion 

Molasses 

Moneyed 

Mongrel 

Monodrame 

Mood,  or 

Moresque 

Morion 

Mortgageor 

Mosque 


Mosquito 
Musquito 


Mould 

Moult 

Mulch 

Mullin 

Multiped 

Mummery 

Murder 

Murderous 

Murky 

Munhine 

Muscle,  and 

Musket 

Mustache 

Myth 


Millree,  Millreis 

Miscal 

Mistle 

Mispell 

Mispend 

Missy 
(  Misletoe 
\  Misseltoe 

Miter 

Mizen 
(  Moccasin 
(  Moggason 

Mocho-stone 

Modillon 
5  Melasscs 
\  Molosses 

Monied 

Mungrel 

Monodram 

Mode 

Moresk 

Murrion 

Mortgagor 

Mosk 
'Moscheto 

Moschetto 

Mosquetoe 

Mosquetto 

Muscheto 

Muschetto 

Musketo 

Musqueto 

Musquetoe 

Musquitto 

Mold 

Molt 

Mulsh 

Mullein 

Multipede 

Mommery 

Murther 

Murtherous 

Mirky 

Myrrhine 

Mussel 

Musquet 

Moustache 

Mythe 


N. 


Nankeen 

Nankin 

Naught 

Nought 

Negotiate 

Negociate 

Net,  a.,  clear 

Neat 

Nib 

Neb 

Nobless 

Noblesse 

Nombles 

Numblbs 

Novitiate 

Noviciate 

Nozle 

Nozzle,  Nosle 

Nuisance 

Nusance 

0. 


Oblique 

Octahedron 

(Economics  ; 

fficumenical 

Offence 

Offuscate 

Olio 

Omer 

Opaque 

Orach 

Orison 

Osier 

Osmazome 

Osprey 

Ottar 

Outrageous 

Oxidate 

Oxidation 

Oxide 

Oxidize 

Oyes 


Pacha 
Packet 
Painini 


Oblike 
Octaedron 
see   Economics 
Ecumenical 
Offense 
Obfuscate 
Oglio 
Homer 
Opake 
Orache 
Oraison 
Ozier 

Ozmazome 
Ospray 
Otto 

Outragious 
Oxydate 
Oxydation 
Oxyde,  Oxyd 
Oxydize 
Oyez 


P. 


Pasha,  Bashaw 

Paquet 

Paynim 


Palanquin 

Palette 

Palmiped 

Pandore,  or 

Panel 

Pansy 

Pantagraph  > 

Pantograph  5 

Pappoose 

Parallelepiped 

Paralyze 

Parcenary 

Parol,  a. 

Paroquet 

Parral 

Parsnip 

Partisan 

Patin 

Patrol 

Paver 

Pawl 

Pedler 

Pedlery 

Peep 

Penance 

Penniless 

Pentahedral 

Pentahedron 

Pontile 

Peony 

Perch 

Persimmon 

Persistence 

Pewit 

Phantasm 

Phantom 

Phenomenon 

Phial,  or 

Philibeg;  see 

Philter 

Phlegm 

Phccnix 

Phthisic 

Picked,  or 

Picket,  and 

Picturesque 

Pie 

Piebald 

Pimento 

Pincers 

Placard 

Plain,  and 

Plane-sailing 

Plaster 

Plat,  01- 

Plethora 

Pleurisy 

Pliers 

Plough 

Ploughman 

Ploughshare" 

Plumber 

Plumiped 

Pluviameter 

Poise 

Poltroon 

Polyanthus 

Polyhedral 

Polyhedron 

Pomade 

Pommel 

Pontoon,  and 

Pony 

Porpoise 

Portray 

Portress 

Postilion 

Potato 

Pottage 

Practise,  v. 

Praemunire 

Premise 

Pretence 

Preterite,  or 

Pretor 

Prison-base 

Probate 

Profane 

Protector 

Prothonotaryship 

Prunello 

Pumpkin  \ 

Puny,  and 
Pupillary 


Palankeen 

Purblind 

Pallet 

Purlin 

Palmipede 

Purr 

Bandore 

Purslain 

Pannel 

Pursy 

Fancy 

Putrefy 

Pentagraph 

Pygmean 
Pygmy 

Papoos,  Papoose 

Pyx 

Parallelepiped 

Paralyse 

Parcenery 

Parole 

Parrakeet 

Parrel 
Parsnep 

Quarantine 

Partizan 

Quartet 

Patine 

Quatercousin 

PatroU,  Patrole 

Quay,  a  nwle 

Pavier,  Pavior 

Paul 

Quinsy 

Peddler,  Pedlar 

Peddlery 

Quintain 

Piep 

Quintal 

Pennance 

Quitter 

Pennyless 

Quoit 

Pentaedral 

Pentaedron 

Pantile 

Piony 

Pearch 

Persimon 

Raccoon 

Persistance 

Raillery 

Pewet 

Ransom 

Fantasm 

Rarefy 

Fantom 

Raspberry 

Phsenomenon 

Ratafia 

Vial 

Rattan 

Fillibeg 

Raven,  prey 

Philtre 

Raze 

Flegm 

Razure 

Phenix 

Real,  coin 

Tisic 

Rear 

Piked 

Rearmouse 

Piquet 

Rearward 

Picturesk 

Recall 

Pye 

Recognizable 

Pyebald 

Recognizance 

Pimenta 

Recognize,  or 

Pinchers 

Recognizee 

Placart 

Recognizor 

Plane 

Recompense 

Plain-sailing 

Reconnoitre 

Plaister 

Redoubt 

Plot 

Redoubtable 

Plethory 

Reenforcement 

Plurisy 

Referable  ) 
Referrible  ^ 

Plyers 

Plow 

Reflection 

Plowman 

Reflective 

Plowshare 

Reglet 

Plummer 
Plumipede 

Reindeer 

Pluviometer 

Reinstall,  or 

Poize 

Relic 

Poltron 

Renard,  or 

Polyanthos 

Rennet,  or 

Polyedral 

Replier 

Polyedron 

Reposit 

Pommade 

Resin,  or 

Pummel 

Resistance 

Ponton 

Respite 

Poney 

RestifF,  or 

Porpus,  Porpess 
Pourtray 

Restiffness 

Porteress 

Retch,  to  vomit 

Postillion 

Reverie,  or 

Potatoe 

Reversible 

Potage 

Rhomb,  and 

Practice 

Premunire 
Premiss 

Ribbon 

Pretense 

Preterit 

Rider 

Praetor 

Rinse 

Prison-bars 

Risk 

Probat 

Riveted 

Prophane 

Robbin 

Protector 

Rodomontade 

Prothonotariship 

Roquelaure 

Prunella 

Route,  course 

Pompion 

Rummage 

Pumpion 

Runnet,  or 

Puisne 

Rye 

Pupilary 

Poreblind 

Purline 

Pur 

Purslane 

Pussy 

Putrify 

Pigmean 

Pigmy 

Fix 


Q. 


5  Quarantain 
\  Carentane 

'Quartett 

Catercousin 

Key 
C  Quinsey 
s  Quinzy 
C  Squinancy 

Quintin 

Kental,  Kentle 

Quittor 

Coit 


R. 


Racoon,  Rackoon 

Rallery 

Ransome 

Karify 

Rasberry 

Ratifia,  Ratafee 

Ratan 

Ravin 

Rase 

Rasure 

Rial,  Ryal 

Rere 

Reremouse 

Rereward 

Recal 

Recognisable 

Recognisance 

Recognise 

Recognisee 

Recognisor 

Recompence 

Reconnoiter 

Redout 

Redoutable 

Reinforcement 

Referible 

Reflexion 

Reflexive 

Ri^let 
1  Raindeer 
\  Ranedeer 

Reinstal 

Relique 

Reynard 

Runnet 

Replyer 

Reposite 

Rosin 

Resistence 

Respit 

Restive 
\  Restifness 
\  Restiveness 

Reach 

Revery 

Rever  sable 

Rhumb 
r  Riband 
I  Rib  an 
]  Ribband 
[  Ribin 

Ryder 

Rince 

Risque 

Rivetted 

Robin 

Rhodomontade 

Roquelo 

Rout 

Rom  age 

Rennet 

Rie 


S. 


Sabianism,  or 

Sag,  or 

Saic 

Sainfoin 

Salic 

Saltcellar 

Sandarach 

Sandiver 

Sanitary 

Sarcenet 

Sat 

Satchel 

Satinet 

Savin 

Saviour,  or 

Scalade 

Scallop 

Scath 

Scenery 

Sceptic 

Sceptical 

Scepticism 

Schist 

Schistose 

Scholium 

Schorl 

Sciagraphy,  or 

Sciomachy,  or 

Scion 

Scirrhosity 

Scirrhous 

Scirrhus 


Scissors 

Sconce 

Scotfree 

Scow 

Screen 

Scrofula 

Scymitar ;  see 

Scythe 

Seamstress 

Sear 

Scarce 

Secretaryship 

Seethe 

Seignior 

Seine,  a  net 

Seizin 

Sellenders 

Selvage 

Sentinel 

Sentry 

Sequin 

Sergeant,  or 

Sergeantry,  or 

Sess,  or 

Sesspool,  or 

Sevennight 

Shad 

Shard 

Shark,  or 

Shawm 

Sheathe,  v. 

Sheer,  pure 

Sheik 

Shemitic,  or 

Sherbet 

Sherry 

Shorlmg 

Show 

Showbread 

Shrillness 

Shroud 

Shuttlecock 

Shyly 

Shyness 

Sienite 

Silicious,  or 

Sill 

Sillabub 

Simar 

Siphon 

Siren 

Sirloin,  or 

Sirocco 


Sabaism 

Swag 

Saik 

Saintfoin 

Salique 

Saltseller 

Sandarac 

Sandever 

Sanatory 

Sarsenet 

Sate 

Sachel 

Satinett 

Savine,  Sabine 

Savior 

Escalade,  Scalado 

Scollop 

Scathe 

Scenary 

Skeptic 

Skeptical 

Skepticism 

Shist 

Shistose 

Scholion 

Shorl 

Sciography 

Sciamachy 

Cion 

Skirrhosity 

Skirrhous 
(  Schirrhus 
I  Skirrhus 
C  Cissors 

<  Cizars 

C  Scissars 

Skonce 

Shotfree 

Skow 

Skreen 

Scrophula 

Cimeter 

Sithe,  Sythe 
(  Sempstress 
(  Semstress 

Sere 

Sarse 

Secretariship 

Seeth 

Signior,  Signer 

Sein,  Seen 

Seisin 

Sellanders 

Selvedge 

Centinel 

Sentery,  Gentry 
C  Cecohin 

<  Chequin 
C  Zechin 

Serjeant 

Serjeantry 

Cess 

Cesspool 

Sennight 

Chad 

Sherd 

Shirk 

Shalm 

Sheath 

Shear 

Sheikh,  Shcick 

Semitic 

Scherbet 

Sherris 

Shoreling 

Shew 

Shewbread 

Shrilness 

Shrowd 

Shittlecock 

Shily 

Shiness 

Syenite 

Siliceous 

Cill 

Syllabub 

Chimere,  Cymar- 

Syphon 

Syren 

Surloin 

Scirocco 


WORDS  OF  DOUBTFUL  OR  VARIOUS  ORTHOGRAPHY. 
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Sirup 

Sit,  to  incubate 

Site 

Sizar 

Size,  glue 

Skate 

Skein 

Skeptic ;  see 

Skilful 

Skulk 

Skull 

Slabber 

Slake,  to  quench 

Sleight,  n. 

Sley,  a  reed 

Sluice 

Slyly 

Slyness 

Smallness 

Smirk 

Smooth,  V, 

Soap 

Socage 

Socle 

Solan 

Solder,  or 

Soldier 

Soliped 

Solitaire 

Solvable 

Somerset 

Summerset 

Sonneteer 

Soothe,  V. 

Sorrel 

Souse 

Spa 

Spicknel 

Spinach 

Spinel 

Splice 

Sponge 

Spongy 

Spright 

Sprightful 

Spunk 

Spurt,  or 

Stable 

Staddle 

Stanch 

Stationery,  ■», 

Steadfast 

Steelyard 

Sterile 

Stillness 

Stockade 

Strait,  n. 

Strap,  or 

Strengthener 

Strew 

Stupefy 

Sty 

Style 

Subtile,  thin 

Subtle,  sli/ 

Subtract 

Subtraction 

Suit 

Suitor 

Sulky,  n. 

Sulphuretted 


Syrup,  Sirop 

Set 

Scite 

Sizer 

Cize,  Cise 

Scate 

Skain 

Sceptic 

Skillful 

Sculk 

Scull 

Slobber 

Slack 

Slight 

Slay,  Slaie 

Since,  Sluse 

Slily 

Sliness 

Smalness 

Smerk 

Smoothe 

Sope 

Soccage 

Sokle,  Zoole 

Soland,  Solund 

Soder 

Souldier 

Solipede 

Solitair 

Solvible 

Somersault 

Summersault 

Sonnetteer 

Sooth 

Sorel 

Sowse 

Spaw 

Spignel 

Spinage 

Spinelle,  Spinel! 

Splise 

Spunge 

Spungy 

Sprite 

Spriteful 

Sponk 

Spirt 

Stabile 

Stadle 

Staunch 

Stationary 

Stedfast 

Stillyard 

Steril 

Stilness 

Stoccade 

Streight 

Strop 

Strengthner 

Straw,  Strow 

Stupify 

Stye 

Stile 

Subtle 

Subtile 

Substract 

Substraction 

Suite 

Suiter 

Sulkey 

Sulpbureted 


Sumach 

Suretyship 

Surlom,  or 

Surname 

Surprise 

Surreptitious 

Survivor 

Survivorship 

Swag,  or 

Swale 

Sward 

Swath,  n. 

Sweepstakes 

Swipple 

Swop,  or 

Sycamore 

Sylvan 

Synonyme,  or 
Syphilis 
Systematize 


Tabard 

Taffety 

Tafirail 

Taillage 

Talc,  a  stone 

Tallness 

Talmud 

Tambour 

Tambourine 

Tarpauling 

Tartan 

Tassel 

Tawny 

Tease 

Teazle,  Teasel 

Tenable 

Terrier 

Tether 

Tetrastich 

Theodolite 

Thraldom 

Thrash,  or 

Threshold 

Throe,  a  pang 

Thyine,  wood 

Thyme 

Ticking,  or 

Tidbit 

Tie 

Tier,  a  row 

Tierce 

Tiger 

Tincal 

Tint 

Tiny      ' 

Tippler 

Tithe 

Toilet 

Toll,  to  allure 

Tollbooth 

Ton,  or 

Tonnage 

Tormentor 


Sumac,  Shumac 

Suretiship 

Sirloin 

Simame 

Surprize 

Subreptitious 

Surviver 

Survivership 

Sag 

Sweale 

Sord 

Swarth 

Sweepstake 

Swiple 

Swap 
',  Sicamore 
'  Sycamine 

Silvan 

Synonym 

Siphilis 

Systemize 


T. 


Taberd 

Tafieta,  Taffata 

Tafferel 

Tallage 

Talk,  Talck 

Talness 

Thalmud 

Tambor 
C  Tambarin 
<  Tambourin 
C  Tamborin 
S  Tarpawling 
}  Tarpaulin 

Tartane 

Tossel 

Tawney 

Teaze 

Tassel,  Tazel 

Tenible 

Tarrier 

Tedder 

Tetrastick 

Theodolet 

Thralldom 

Thresh 

Threshhold 

Throw 

Thine 

Thime 

Ticken 

Titbit 

Tye 

Tire 

Terce 

Tyger 

Tinkal 

Teint 

Tyny 

Tipler 

Tythe 

Toilette 

Tole 

Tolbooth 

Tun 

Tunnage 

Tormenter 


Touchy,  or 

Tourmaline 

Trance 

Tranquillity 

Tranquillize 

Transferable 

Transferrence 

Treadle 

Treenail 

Trellis 

Trentals 

Trestle 

Trevet,  or 

Trousers 

Truckle-bed,  or 

Tumbrel,  and 

Turkey 

Turkois 

Turnip 
Turnsole 

Tutenag 

Tweedle 
Twibil 
Tymbal 
Tyro 


Umbles 

Unbias 

Unbiassed 

Unbigoted 

Unroll 

Until 


Vaivode 
Vales,  money 
Valise 
Vantbrace 
Vat,  a  vessel 
Vaudevil 

Vavasor 

Veil,  cover 
Vender,  o?' 
Veneer 
Venomous 

Verdigris 

Vermilion 

Vermin 
Verst 

Vertebre,  or 
Vervain 
Vial,  or 
Vice,  a  screw 
Vicious 
Villain,  and 
Villanous 
Villany 
Visitatorial 
Visitor 


Techy 

Tourmalin 

Transe 

Tranquility 

Tranquilize 

Transferrible  ' 

Transference 

Treddle 

Trenail,  Trunnel 

Trellice 

Trigintals 

Tressel,  Trussel 

Trivet,  Trevit 

Trowsers 

Trundle-bed 

Tumbril 

Turky 
5  Turquois 
I  Turquoise 

Turnep 

Turnsol 
5  Tutanag 
I  Tutenague 

Twiddle,  Twidle 

Twibill 

Timbal 

Tiro 


IJ. 


Humbles 

TJnbiass 

Unbiased 

Unbigotted 

TJnrol 

Until! 


V. 


"Waiwode 

Vails 

Vallise 

Vanbrass 

Fat 

Vaudeville 
i  Vavasour 
*  Valvasor 
■  Vail 

Vendor 

Fineer 

Venemous 
J  Verdigrise 
;  Verdigi-ease 
L  Vermillion 
'  Virmilion 

Vermine 

Berst,  Werst 

Vertebra 

Vervane 

Phial 

Vise 

Vitious 

Villein,  ViUan 

Villainous 

Villainy 

Visitorial 

Visiter 


Visor 

Vitiate 
Vizier 
Volcano 


Vizor 
Viciate 
Vizir,  Visier 
Vulcano 


W. 


"Wagon,  or 

Waif 

"Waive,  to  defer 

"Wale 

"Walrus 

"Warranter,  and 

"War-whoop 

"Waul 

"Wear,  v. 

"Wear,  n. 

"Wcasand 

"Welsh 

Whang 

"Whelk 

"Whippletree 

"Whippoorwill 

"Whiskey 

"Whitleather 

"Whoop 

"Whooping-cough 

"Widgeon 

"Wilful 

"Windlass  \ 

"Wintry 

"Wiry 

"Witch-elm 

"With,  n. 

"Withal 

"Wizard 

"Woe 

"Woful 

"Wondrous 

"Woodbine 

"Woodchuck 

"Woollen 

"Wreathe,  v. 

Wreck 

Wriggle 


Waggon 

Waift 

Wave 

Weal 

Walruss 

AVarrantor 

War-hoop 

Wawl 

Ware 

Weir,  Wier 

Wesand,  Wezand 

Welch 

Wang 

Welk 

Whiffletree 

Whippowill 

Whisky 

Whiteleather 

Hoop 

Hooping-cough 

Wigeon 

Willful 

Windlace 

Windlas 

Wintery 

Wiery 

Weech-elm 

Withe 

Withall 

Wizzard,  Wisard 

Wo 

Woeful 

Wonderous 

Woodbind 

Woodchuk 

Woolen 

Wreath 

Wrack 

Higgle 


Yawl 

Yaul 

Yearn 

Yern 

Yeast 

Yest 

Yelk,  or 

Yolk 

Yerk 

Yark 

Yew 

Eugh 

CZaffir 

Zaffre 

<  Zaffar 

CZaffer 

Zechin  ;  see 

Sequin 

Zinc 

Zink 

Zymology 

Zumology 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 


In  this  Dictionary  care  has  been  taken  to  give  all  the  irregular 
grammatical  forms  of  words.  All  the  verbs  of  the  language  which 
are  often  met  with,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  are  conjugated ;  the 
plural  forms  of  irregular  nouns  are  exhibited ;  and  occasional  obser- 
vations are  made  in  relation  to  the  grammatical  construction  and  use 
of  words. 

It  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  give  here  any  general  system  or 
outline  of  grammar ;  but  the  design  is  merely  to  furnish,  on  various 
topics  of  practical  grammar,  some  notices  and  remarks,  which  could 


not  properly  be  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  Dictionary    and 
which  may  facilitate  the  use  of  the  work. 

The  parts  of  speech  in  the  EngUsh  language  are  commonly  reckoned 
nine,  or,  if  the  participle  is  considered  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  ten  ; 
namely,  the  Article,  Noun,  Pronoun,  Adjective,  Verb,  Participle, 
Adverb,  Conjunction,  Preposition,  and  Interjection. — The  parts  of 
speech  which  are  not  declinable,  viz.,  the  article,  adverb,  conjunction, 
preposition,  and  inteijection  are  ciMed.  particles. 


THE  AETICLE. 


The  article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  nouns  to  point  them  out,  or  to 
limit  their  signification.     The  articles  are  a,  or  an,  and  the;  as,  a 


book,  an  apple,  the  man.  —  For  the  use  of  the  articles,  see  A,  An, 
and  The,  in  the  Dictionary. 


THE  NOUN. 


A  noun,  or  substantive,  is  the  name  of  any  thing  that  exists,  or  of 
which  we  have  any  idea.  Proper  nouns  are  the  names  of  individuals, 
whether  persons  or  things ;  as,  Alexander,  America,  London.  Com- 
mon nouns  are  the  names  of  genera  or  classes.  English  common 
nouns  are  the  appellatives  or  substantives  of  the  EngHsh  language,  or 
are  such  as  are  contained  in  dictionaries  of  the  language. 

Enghsh  nouns  are  mostly  formed  by  affixing  to  the  radical  parts 
of  words  the  terminations  an,  ance,  ant,  ar,  ard,  art,  ary,  eer, 
ent,  er,  ier,  ist,  ive,  or,  ster,  ate,  ee,  ite,  acy,  age,  ancy,  ence,  ency, 
head,  hood,  ion,  ity,  ism,  ment,  many,  ness,  on,  ry,  ship,  t,  th, 
tude,  ty,  ure,  y,  dom,  cule,  cle,  el,  il,  et,  in,  ine,  kin,  let,  ling, 
ock,  ule. 

Nouns  have  three  cases,  nominative,  possessive,  and  objective ; 
three  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter ;  and  two  mmibers, 
singular  and  plural. 

The  plural  number  is  generally  formed  by  adding  s  to  the  singular ; 
as  book,  books ;  dove,  doves.  But  if  the  singular  ends  in  s,  ss,  sh, 
ch  soft,  or  X,  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  es ;  as,  rebus, 
rebuses ;  mass,  masses ;  lasJi,  lashes ;  church,  churches  ;  fox,  foxes. 
If  the  singular  ends  in  ch  hard,  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  s  only ; 
as,  monarch,  monarchs.  If  the  singular  ends  in  o,  preceded  by 
another  vowel,  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  s ;  as,  folio, 
folios ;  cameo,  cameos ;  bamboo,  bamboos ;  embryo,  embryos ;  but 
if  the  final  o  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  the  plural  is  commonly 
formed  by  adding  es ;  as,  cargo,  cargoes ;  hero,  heroes.  The  following 
nouns,  however,  canto,  cento,  grotto,  junto,  portico,  rotunda,  salvo, 
solo,  tyro,  and  some  others  derived  from  foreign  languages,  and 
hardly  Anglicized,  as  albino,  domino,  &c.,  commonly  have  their 
plural  formed  by  the  addition  of  s  only  to  the  singular ;  as,  canto, 
cantos.  But  there  are  some  respecting  which  usage  is  not  vmiform ; 
as,  duodecimo,  octavo,  quarto,  &c. 

There  is  a  class  of  nouns,  forming  the  names  of  various  arts  and 
sciences,  which  have  a  plural  termination  in  ics,  but  have  no  singular 
termination ;  as,  ethics,  mathematics,  mechanics,  metaphysics,  mne- 


monics, politics,  &c.  All  nouns  of  this  class  are  generally  considered 
by  grammarians  as  properly  plural ;  though  we  sometimes  see  them, 
or  some  of  them,  joined  to  verbs  m  the  singular  number  by  respectable 
writers.     (See  Mathematics.) 

Nouns  of  the  singular  number  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
form  their  plurals  by  changing  y  into  ies ;  as,  lady,  ladies ;  body, 
bodies ;  but  those  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel,  form,  their  plurals 
regularly,  by  the  addition  of  s  only  to  the  singular ;  as,  valley,  val- 
leys ;  attorney,  attorneys,  &c.  These  plurals  are  sometimes  errone- 
ously written  vallies,  attornies,  &c. 

There  is  a  class  of  nouns  ending  iaf  orfe,  viz.,  beef,  calf,  elf,  half, 
knife,  leaf,  life,  loaf,  self,  sheaf,  shelf,  wife,  wolf,  which  form  their 
plurals'  by  changing  f  or  fe,  into  ves ;  as,  beeves,  calves,  &c.  The 
word  wharf,  according  to  the  prevaiUng  American  usage,  is  conformed 
to  this  class,  ha^'^ng  for  its  plural  wharves;  though,  according  to 
English  usage,  the  plural  is  wharfs.  —  Staff  commonly  has  staves  in 
the  plural ;  but  other  nouns  ending  in  ff,  and  also  in  f  except  those 
above  enumerated,  form  their  plurals  regulai-ly,  by  adding  s  to  the 
singular ;  as,  muff,  muffs  ;  proof,  proofs,  &c. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  words  derived  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  which  are  often  used  in  Enghsh,  and  are  more 
or  less  Anglicized,  and  of  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  plurals  are 
sometimes  used,  and  sometimes  plurals  formed  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Enghsh  language.  Of  this  class  are  encomium,  mem- 
orandum, medium,  radius,  dogma,  of  which  the  Latin  plurals  are 
encomia,  memoranda,  media,  radii,  dogmata ;  the  English,  encomi- 
ums, memorandums,  mediums,  radiuses,  dogmas.  The  two  plurals 
are  generally  given,  in  this  Dictionary,  under  such  words  as  admit  the 
use  of  both. 

There  are  some  words  which  have  the  plural  form,  but  which  are 
used  in  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  number,  or  respecting  the 
number  of  which  there  is  a  want  of  agreement  among  grammaiians. 
Of  this  class  are  alms,  bellows,  gallows,  means,  news,  and  pains. 
(See  these  words  in  the  Dictionary.) 

(  xxxiv  ) 


THE  NOUN,  THE  PRONOUN,  THE  ADJECTIVE,  THE  VERB. 


XXXV 


Nouns  formed  by  the  addition  oi  fid  (from  the  adjective  fiill)  to 
another  word,  as  mouthful,  spoonfiil,  are  regarded  as  indivisible  com- 
pounds, and  form  their  plm-als  in  a  regular  manner  by  the  addition  of 
s;  as,  mouihfids,  spoonfuls.     But  some  compound  nouns,  which 


have  the  parts  of  which  they  are  compounded  connected  by  hyphens, 
have  the  plural  termination  affixed  to  the  fh-st  part ;  as,  aide-de-camp, 
aides-de-camp  ;  cousin-german,  cousins-german  ;  court-martial, 
'courts-martial ;  father-in-law,  fathers-in-law. 


THE  PRONOUN. 


The  different  kinds  of  pronouns  are  specified  in  the  notice  of  the 
word  Pronoun,  in  the  Dictionary,  where  they  are  also  severally 


enumerated  and  noticed, 
tionary.) 


(See  Pronoun,  and  Mine,  in  the  Die- 


THE   ADJECTIVE. 


An  adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  to  express  its  quality, 
or  limit  its  meaning ;  as,  a  good  man ;  a  green  field ;  three  ap- 
ples. 

A  great  part  of  the  adjectives  of  the  English  language  are  formed 
by  affixing  to  the  radical  parts  of  words  the  terminations  ac,  al,  an, 
ar,  ary,  en,  ic,  ical,  id.  He,  ine,  ory,  ate,  ful,  ose,  ous,  some,  y,  ish, 
like,  ly,  ive,  able,  ihle,  uhle,  less. 

Most  adjectives  have  two  variations  from  the  simple  or  positive 
form  of  the  word,  called  degrees  of  comparison,  namely,  the  com- 
parative and  superlative. 


In  words  of  one  syllable  the  comparative  is  commonly  formed  by 
adding  r  or  er  to  the  positive ;  as,  wise,  wiser ;  soft,  softer ;  and  the 
superlative,  by  adding  st  or  est ;  as,  loise,  wisest ;  soft,  softest. 

Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable  are  commonly  compared  by 
prefixing  more  and  most  to  the  positive  ;  as,  useful,  more  useful,  most 
useful.  —  The  termination  ish,  annexed  to  the  positive,  denotes  a 
diminution  of  the  quality ;  as,  blacH,  hlachish. 

Several  adjectives  form  their  degi-ees  of  comparison  in  an  irregular 
manner.  These  are  good,  had.  Utile,  many,  much,  near,  late,  and 
old.     (See  these  words  in  the  Dictionary.) 


THE   VERB. 


A  verb  is  a  part  of  speech  which  signifies  to  he,  to  do,  or  to  suffer ; 
or  it  is  a  word  by  means  of  which  something  is  affirmed  respecting 
some  person  or  thing ;  as,  I  am  ;  you  hear  ;  he  is  instructed. 

The  person  or  thing  respecting  which  any  thing  is  affirmed,  is  called 
the  subject.  A  verb  in  the  infinitive  mode  is  not  connected  with  any 
subject,  and  no  affirmation  can  be  made  by  it. 

Verbs  are  divided  into  active  or  transitive,  and  neuter  or  intransitive. 
In  this  Dictionary,  as  well  as  in  most  other  modern  English  diction- 
Eiries,  verbs  to  which  v.  a.  is  annexed  are  active,  or  transitive,  verbs  ; 
and  those  to  which  v.  n.  is  annexed  are  neuter,  or  intransitive,  verbs. 

An  active,  or  transitive,  verb  expresses  an  action  passing  from  an 
agent  or  actor  to  some  object  acted  upon ;  and  it  requires  the  addition 
of  an  object  to  complete  the  sense ;  as,  "  The  master  teaches  the 
pupil,"  or  "  The  master  teaches  Mm."  Here  pupiil  and  him  denote 
objects  acted  upon,  and  are  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the 
active  or  transitive  verb  teach. 

A  neuter,  or  intransitive,  verb  expresses  being  or  state  of  being ; 
and  it  does  not  require  the  addition  of  an  object  to  complete  the 
sense;  as,  "He  is;"  "  The  sun  shines."  —  There  is  a  class  of  verbs 
which  are  generally  ranked  among  neuter  verbs,  and  which  denote 
action  confined  to  the  subject,  without  any  object  acted  upon;  as, 
"  I  run ;  "  "  He  walks."  These  are,  by  some  grammarians,  styled 
active-intransitive  verbs,  in  distinction  from  active-transitive  verbs. 

A  passive  verb  is  formed  by  associating  the  perfect  participle  of  an 
active  verb  with  some  tense  of  the  verb  to  be ;  and  it  implies  an  object 
acted  upon,  and  an  agent  by  which  it  is  acted  upon  ;  as,  "  Caesar  was 
slain  by  Brutus  " 

A  regular  verb  is  one  which  forms  its  imperfect  tense  and  perfect 


participle  by  adding  d  or  ed  to  the  present;  as,  love,  loved;  call, 
called. 

An  irregular  verb  is  one  which  does  not  form  its  imperfect  tense 
and  perfect  participle  by  adding  d  or  ed  to  the  present ;  as,  present 
write,  imperfect  wrote,  perfect  participle  written. 

All  the  verbs  of  the  English  language,  which  are  often  used,  whether 
regular  or  irregular,  are  carefully  conjugated,  where  they  severally 
occur,  in  this  Dictionary.  It  is,  therefore,  not  deemed  necessary  to 
insert  here  a  table  of  irregular  verbs. 

Auxiliary  verbs,  called  also  helping  verbs,  are  those  by  means  of 
which  English  verbs  are  principally  conjugated.  They  are  do,  be, 
have,  must,  may,  can,  shall,  will,  with  their  inflections.  Might, 
could,  should,  and  loould,  which  are  regarded  as  the  imperfect  or 
past  tenses  of  may,  can,  shall,  and  loill,  commonly  imply  past  time ; 
yet  they  are  sometimes  used  in  the  conditional  present  and  future  tenses. 

Many  verbs  are  formed  by  affixing,  to  the  radical  parts  of  words, 
ate,  en,fy,  ish,  ise,  ize. 

THE   CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS. 

The  conjugation  of  a  verb  is  the  regular  combination  and  arrange- 
ment of  its  several  numbers,  persons,  moods,  and  tenses. 

Grammarians  differ  much  with  respect  to  the  number  of  voices, 
moods,  and  tenses  in  the  English  lan-^uage.  According  to  some 
grammarians  there  is  but  one  voice,  the  active,  two  moods,  the  in- 
dicative and  the  infinitive,  and  two  tenses,  the  present  and  past  or 
preterite ;  according  to  others,  there  are  two  voices,  the  active  and 
passive,  four  moods,  and  six  tenses ;  as  in  the  following  conjugations. 
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The  auxiliary  and  the  active  verb  To  Have  is  conjugated  in  the 
following  manner :  — 

TO    HAVE. 
Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural 

1st  Person,   I  have.  1.   "We  have. 

2d  Person,  Thou  hast.  2.  Ye  or  you  have. 

Sd  Person,  He,  she,  or  it,  hath        3.  They  have. 
or  has. 

IMPERFECT     TENSE 


Sinffular. 

1.  I  had. 

2.  Thouhadst. 

3.  He,  &c.  had. 


Singular. 

1.  I  have  had. 

2.  Thou  hast  had. 

3.  He  has  had. 


Singular. 

1.  I  had  had. 

2.  Thou  hadst  had. 

3.  He  had  had. 


Plural. 

1.  We  had. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had. 

3.  They  had. 

PERPECT     TENSE. 

Plural. 

1.  We  have  had. 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  had. 

3.  They  have  had. 

PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 

Plural. 

1.  We  had  had. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  had. 

3.  They  had  had. 

FIRST     FUTURE     TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  have. 

2.  Thou  Shalt  or  wilt  have. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  have. 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  or  will  have. 

2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  have. 

3.  They  shall  or  will  have. 


SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  have  had. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  had. 

3.  He  will  have  had. 


Plural. 
1.  We  shall  have  had. 
'2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  had. 
3.   They  will  have  had. 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular. 

1.  Let  me  have. 

2.  Have  thou,  or  do  thou  have. 

3.  Let  him  have. 


Plural. 

1.  Let  us  have. 

2.  Have  ye,  or  do  ye  or  you  have. 

3.  Let  them  have. 


Potential  Mood. 

Mayst  and  migJitst  were  formerly,  and  they  are  still  by  some, 
written  mayest  and  miglvtest.  The  second  persons  singular  couldst, 
shouldst,  and  wouldst,  were  formerly  written  couldest,  shouldest,  and 
woiddest. 

Though  might,  could,  should,  and  would  ar6  preterite  and  past 
tenses,  they  are  frequently  employed  to  denote  the  present  time. 
Their  use  to  denote  both  pist  and  present  time  may  be  illustrated  as 
follows  :  — 

He  should  have  done  this  yesterday ;  and  he  might  or  he  could 
have  done  it,  if  he  would.  —  He  should  do  it,  and  he  might  or  he 
could  do  it  to-day,  if  he  would. 

May,  though  of  the  present  tense,  is  also  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  future ;  as,  He  may  come,  and  probably  will  come,  to-morrow. 


PRE  SENT     TE  NSE. 


Si7igular. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have. 


Plu7'al. 

1.  We  may  or  can  have. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have. 

3.  They  may  or  can  have. 


IMPERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  1.   We    might,    could,    would,    or 

have.  should  have. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  would, 

or  shouldst  have.  or  should  have. 

3.  He    might,    could,    would,    or  3.  They  might,  could,  would,   or 

should  have.  should  have. 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  had.  1.   We  may  or  can  have  had. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  had.  2.   Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have  had. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  had.  3.   They  may  or  can  have  had. 

PLUPERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  1.  We    might,    could,    would,    or 

have  had.  should  have  had. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  would, 

or  shouldst  have  had.  or  should  have  had. 

3.  He    might,    could,    would,    or  3.    They  might,  could,   would,  or 

should  have  had.  should  have  had. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  have. 

2.  If  thou  have. 

3.  If  he  have. 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  have. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  have. 

3.  If  they  have. 


It  is  very  common  to  vary  the  terminations  of  verbs  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mood  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  indicative ;  as,  "  If  thou 
hast,  if  he  has,''  instead  of  "If  thou  have,  if  he  have."  —  "If  thou 
lovest,  if  he  loves ; "  instead  of  "  If  thou  love,  if  he  love."  So  also, 
"  If  I  am,  if  thou  art,  if  he  is ;  if  we  are,"  &c.,  "  If  I  was,  if  thou 
wast,  if  he  was  ;  "  instead  of  "  If  I  be,"  &c. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  are,  in  general, 
similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present,  To  have.  Perfect,  To  have  had. 

Participles. 

Present  or  Active,  Having.  Perfect  or  Passive,  Had. 

Compound  Perfect,  Having  had. 

The  auxiliary  and  the  neuter  verb  To  Be  is  conjugated  as  follows :  — 

TO  BE. 
Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT    TE  NSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  am. 

2.  Thou  art. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  is. 


Plural. 

1.  We  are. 

2.  Ye  or  you  are. 

3.  They  are. 


IMPERFECT    TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  was.  1.  We  were. 

2.  Thou  wast.  2.  Ye  or  you  were. 

3.  He  was.  3.  They  were. 


PERFECT     TENSE, 


Singular. 

1.  I  have  heen. 

2.  Thou  hast  been. 

3.  He  hath  or  has  been. 


Plural. 

1.  We  have  been. 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  been. 

3.  They  have  been. 


CONJUGATION  OF   VERBS. 
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PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  had  been. 

2.  Thou  hadst  been. 

3.  He  had  been. 


Plural. 

1.  We  had  been. 

2.  Ye  0?"  you  had  been. 

3.  They  had  been. 


FIHaT     FUTURE     TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  be. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  be. 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  or  will  be. 

2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be. 

3.  They  shall  or  will  be. 


SECOND    FUTURE     TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  have  been. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been. 

3.  He  will  have  been. 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  have  been. 

2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  been. 

3.  They  will  have  been. 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular. 

1.  Let  me  be. 

2.  Be  thou,  or  do  thou  be. 

3.  Let  him  be. 


Plural. 

1.  Let  us  be. 

2.  Be  ye  or  you,  or  do  ye  or  you  be. 

3.  Let  them  be. 


Potential  Mood. 


PRESENT      TENSE. 


Singitlar. 

1.  I  may  or  can  be. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be. 

3.  He  may  or  can  be. 


Plural. 

1.  We  may  or  can  be. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  be. 

3.  They  may  or  can  be. 


IMPERFECT      TENSE. 

Singular.  .  Plural. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  1.  We    might,     could,    would,    or 

be.  should  be. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  would,  or 

or  shouldst  be.  should  be. 

3.  He     might,    could,    would,     or  3.  They    might,    could,    would,   or 

should  be.  should  be. 

PERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  been.  1.  We  may  or  can  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  been.  2.   Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have  been. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  been.  3.  They  may  or  can  have  been. 

PLUPERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  1.  We  might,  could,  would,  or  should 

have  been.  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  would,  or 

or  shouldst  have  been.  should  have  been. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  or  should  3.  They    might,    could,    would,    or 


have  been. 


should  have  been. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

PRESENT     TENSE. 


Singular. 


1.  If  I  be. 

2.  If  thou  be. 

3.  If  he  be. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  were. 

2.  If  thou  wert. 

3.  If  he  were. 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  be. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  be. 

3.  If  they  be. 


IMPERFECT    TENSE. 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  were. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  were. 

3.  If  they  were. 


The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  in  general,  similar  to  the 
correspondent  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood. 


Injinitive  Mood. 
Present,  To  be.  Perfect,  To  have  been. 

Participles. 

Present,  Being.  Perfect,  Been. 

Compound  Perfect,  Having  been. 


CONJUGATION  OF   KEGULAR  VERBS. 

ACTIVE. 

A  regular  active  verb  is  conjugated  in  the  foUo'wing  manner : 

TO  LOVE. 
Indicaiive  Mood. 

PRESENT     TENSE  . 


Singular. 
I  love. 
Thou  lovest. 
He,  she,  or  it  loves  or  loveth. 


Plural. 

1.  We  love. 

2.  Ye  or  you  love. 

3.  They  love. 


Singular. 
I  loved. 
Thou  lovedst. 
He  loved. 


Singular. 
I  have  loved. 
Thou  hast  loved. 
He  hath  or  has  loved. 


IMPERFECT     TENSE. 

Plural. 

1.  We  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  loved. 

3.  They  loved. 

PERFECT     TENSE. 

.    Plural. 

1.  We  have  lovecL 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  loved. 

3.  They  have  loved. 


Singular. 
I  had  loved. 
Thou  hadst  loved. 
He  had  loved. 


PLUPERFECT     TENSE. 

Plural. 

1.  We  had  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  loved. 

3.  They  had  loved. 

FIRST    FUTURE     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I  shall  or  will  love.  1.  We  shall  or  will  love. 

Thou  shalt  or  wilt  love.  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  love. 

He  shall  or  will  love.  3.  They  shall  or  will  love. 

SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I  shall  have  loved.  1.  We  shall  have  loved. 

Thou  wilt  have  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  loved, 

He  will  have  loved.  3.  They  will  have  loved. 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 

Let  me  love. 

1. 

Let  us  love. 

2. 

Love  thou,  or  do  thou  love. 

2. 

Love  ye  or  you,  or  do  ye  love 

3. 

Let  him  love. 

3. 

Let  them  love. 

Potential  Mood. 

PRESENT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  love.  1.  We  may  or  can  love. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  love.  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  love. 

3.  He  may  or  can  love.  3.  They  may  or  can  love. 

IMPERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should    1.  We    might,     could,    would,    or 

love.  should  love. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,   wouldst,    2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could,  would, 

or  shouldst  love.  or  should  love. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  or  should    3.  They   might,    could,   would,   or 

love.  should  love. 
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PERFECT  TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  loved.  1.  We  may  or  can  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  loved.  2.   Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have  loved. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  loved.  3.   They  may  or  can  have  loved. 

PLUPERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

\.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  1.  AVe  might,  could,  would,  or  should 

have  loved.  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  2.   Ye  or  you  might,  could,  would,  or 

or  shouldst  have  loved.  should  have  loved. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  or  should  3.  They    might,    could,    would,    or 

have  loved.  should  have  loved. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 


PRESE  NT     TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  love. 

2.  If  thou  love. 

3.  If  he  love. 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  love. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  love. 

3.  If  they  love. 


The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  in  general,  similar  to  the 
correspondent  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood. 

Injinitive  Mood. 
Present,  To  love.  Perfect,  To  have  loved. 

,  Participles. 

Present,  Loving.  Perfect,  Loved. 

Compound  Perfect,  Having  loved. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs  passive  are  called  regular  when  they  form  their  perfect 
participle  by  the  addition  of  d  or  ed  to  the  verb ;  as,  from  the  verb 
to  love  is  formed  the  passive,  /  am  loved,  I  was  loved,  I  shall  be 
loved,  &c. 

A  passive  verb  is  conjugated  by  adding  the  perfect  participle  to  the 
auxiliary  verb  to  be,  through  all  its  changes  of  number,  person,  mood, 
and  tense,  in  the  following  manner :  — 

TO   BK  LOVED. 

Indicative  Mood. 


PRESENT    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  am  loved. 

2.  Thou  art  loved. 

3.  He  is  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  are  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  are  loved. 

3.  They  are  loved. 


IMPERFECT     TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  was  loved. 

2.  Thou  wast  loved. 

3.  He  was  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  were  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  were  loved. 

3.  They  were  loved. 


PERFECT     TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  been  loved. 

3.  He  has  or  hath  been  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  have  been  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  been  loved. 

3.  They  have  been  loved. 


PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  had  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadst  been  loved. 

3.  He  had  been  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  had  been  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  been  loved. 
3    They  had  been  loved. 


FIRST     FUTURE     TENSE, 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be  loved.  1.   We  shall  or  will  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  be  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  mil  be  loved. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  be  loved.  3.  They  shall  or  will  be  loved. 

SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been  loved. 

3.  He  will  have  been  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  have  been  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  been  loved. 

3.  They  will  have  been  loved. 


Imperative  Mood. 

Plural. 

1.  Let  me  be  loved.  1.  Let  us  be  loved. 

2.  Be  thou  loved,  or   do  thou  be  2.  Be  ye  or  you  loved,  or  do  ye  be 

loved.  loved. 

3.  Let  him  be  loved.  3.  Let  them  ])e  loved. 

Potential  Mood. 

PRESENT    TENSE, 


Singular. 

1.  I  may  or  can  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be  loved. 

3.  He  may  or  can  be  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  may  or  can  be  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  be  loved. 

3.  They  may  or  can  be  loved. 


IMPERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should    1.   We  might,  could,  would,  or  should 

be  loved.  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,    2.   Ye  or  you  might,  could,  would, 

or  shouldst  be  loved.  or  should  be  loved. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  or  should    3.   They    might,    could,    would,    or 

be  loved.  should  be  loved. 

PERFE  CT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  been  loved.  1.   We  may  m-  can  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  been    2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have  been 

loved.  loved. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  been  loved.      3.  They  may  or  can  have  been  loved. 

PLUPERFECT     TENSE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should    1.  We  might,  could,  would,  or  should 

have  been  loved,  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst,   couldst,  wouldst,    2.   Ye  or  you  might,  could,  would,  or 

or  shouldst  have  been  loved.  should  have  been  loved. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  or  should    3.  They    might,    could,    would,   or 

have  been  loved.  should  have  been  loved. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

PRESENT     TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  be  loved. 

2.  If  thou  be  loved. 

3.  If  he  be  loved. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  were  loved. 

2.  If  thou  wert  loved. 

3.  If  he  were  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  be  loved. 

2.  If  yc  or  you  be  loved. 

3.  If  they  be  loved. 

IMPERFECT     TENSE. 

>    Plural. 

1.  If  we  were  loved. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  were  loved. 

3.  If  they  were  loved. 


The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  in  general,  similar  to  the 
correspondent  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood. 

Injinitive  Mood. 
Present,  To  be  loved.  Perfect,  To  have  been  loved. 

Participles. 

Present,  Being  loved.  Perfect,  Been  loved. 

Cothpound  Perfect,  Having  been  loved. 


THE   PARTICIPLE.— THE   INTERJECTION. 
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THE    PARTICIPLE. 


The  participle  is,  by  some  grammarians,  considered  as  a  distinct 
part  of  speech,  and  by  others  it  is  regarded  only  as  a  form  of  the  verb. 
It  is  derived  from  the  verb,  and  partakes  of  the  signification  and 
properties  of  the  verb.  It  is  an  adjective  form  of  the  verb,  and,  Eie 
an  adjective,'  belongs  to  a  nomi  j  and  it  signifies  doing,  being,  or 
suffering,  without  aiflrming  any  thing.  It  becomes  a  noun  by  pre- 
fixing to  it  the  definite  article  the.  —  There  are  three  participles :  the 
present,  ending  in  ing,  as  moving ;  the  perfect,  past,  or  passive,  ending 
(if  the  verb  is  regular)  in  ed,  as  moved ;  and  the  compound  perfect, 
as  having  moved. 

The  participle  in  ing,  though  properly  and  generally  active,  is  some- 
times used  in  a  passive  sense ;  as,  "  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple 
in  building,"  John  ii.  20. — "  While  the  ark  was  a  preparing.  1  Peter 
iii.  20.  —  "  The  nation  had  cried  out  loudly  against  the  crime  while 
it  was  committing."  Bolingbroke.  —  "  My  Lives  are  reprinting." 
Johnson.  —  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  Grammar  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary, 
remarks,  with  respect  to  this  use  of  the  present  participle,  "  There  is 
a  manner  of  using  the  active  participle  which  gives  it  a  passive  signifi- 
cation ;  as,  '  The  Grammar  is  now  printing ; '  '  The  brass  is  forging.' 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  vicious  expression,  probably  corrupted 
Irom  a  phrase  more  piu-e,  but  now  somewhat  obsolete :  '  The  book  is 
a  printing ; '  '  The  brass  is  a  forging ; '  a  being  properly  at,  and 
printing  and  forging  verbal  nouns,  signifying  action,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  this  language." 

Although  Johnson  thus  censured  this  use  of  the  participle  in  ing, 
yet  he  afterwards  made  use  of  it  himself  in  the  instance  above  cited. 

Within  a  few  years,  as  a  substitute  for  both  of  the  above  forms,  a 


neologism  has  been  introduced,  by  which  the  present  passive  parti- 
ciple is  substituted,  in  such  cases  as  the  above,  for  the  participle  in 
ing ;  and  in  the  above  examples,  instead  of  "  in  building,"  "  a  pre- 
paring," "  was  committing,"  and  "  are  reprinting,''  the  modem 
innovators  would  say,  "  in  being  built,"  "  being  prepared,"  "  was 
being  committed,"  "  are  being  reprinted."  This  new  form  has  been 
used  by  some  respectable  writers,  as  in  the  following  instances :  "  For 
those  who  are  being  educated  in  our  seminaries."  B.  Souihey. — 
"  It  was  being  uttered."  Coleridge.  —  "  The  foundation  was  being 
laid."  Brit.  Critic. — The  Eclectic  Review  remarks,  "That  a  need 
of  this  phrase,  or  an  equivalent  one,  is  felt,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  by  educated  persons  and  respectable 
writers." 

This  phrase,  styled  by  Abp.  Whately  "  uncouth  English,"  has  been 
censured  by  various  grammaiians  and  critics.  — "  It  {rervfi^hog] 
signifies  properly,  though  in  uncouth  English,  one  who  is  being 
beaten."  Abp.  Whately.  —  "The  bridge  is  being  built,  and  other 
phrases  of  the  like  kind,  have  pained  the  eye."  D.  Booth.  — "The 
phrase  '  is  being  built,'  and  others  of  similar  kind,  have  been,  for  a 
few  years  back,  insinuating  themselves  into  our  language ;  still  they 
are  not  English."  M.  Harrison's  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present 
Structure  of  the  English  Language.  —  " '  The  house  is  being  built' 
—  This  mode  of  expression  is  becoming  quite  common.  It  is  liable, 
however,  to  several  important  objections.  It  appears  formal  and 
pedantic.  —  It  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  support  of  any  respecta- 
ble grammarian.  —  The  easy  and  natural  expression  is,  '  The  house  is 
building.'"    Prof.  J.  W.  Oibbs. 


THE    ADVERB. 


An  adverb  is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  an  adjective,  and  sometimes 
to  another  adverb,  to  express  some  quality  or  circumstance  respecting 
it ;  as,  "  He  writes  well ; "  "  A  truly  excellent  scholar ; "  "  He  speaks 


very  correctly."  A  great  many  adverbs  are  formed  fi.'om  adjectives 
by  the  addition  of  ly,  or  by  changing  etoy;  as,  wise,  wisely ;  noble, 
nobly. 


THE    CONJUNCTION. 

The  conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech,  or  a  particle,  which  connects  I  copulative  and  disjunctive ;  but  there  are  other  divisions  given  by 
words  and  sentences  together  j  consisting  principally  of  two  sorts,  I  many  grammarians,  as  adversative,  causal,  illative,  &c. 


THE    INTERJECTION. 


An  interjection  is  a  word  used  to  express  some  affection  or  emotion  of  the  mind. 
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ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 


THE  PEEPOSITION. 


Prepositions  show  the  relations  between  words,  and  are  generally 
placed  before  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  objective  case. 

There  are  many  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  participles,  which  are 


followed  by  their  appropriate  prepositions;  and  there  are  instances  in 
which  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  determine  what  preposition 
is  most  suitable  to  be  used. 


A   LIST    OF    WORDS    WITH    THE   PROPER   PREPOSITION   ANNEXED. 


A. 

Abandoned  to. 
Abate  of. 
Abhorrence  of. 
Abhorrent  to,  from. 
Abide  in,  at,  with,  by. 
Abominable  to. 
Abound  in,  with. 
Abridge  of,  from. 
Absent  from. 
Abstain  from. 
Abstinenceyrow. 
Abut  on,  upon. 
Accede  to. 
Acceptable  to. 
Access  to. 
Accessory  to. 
Accommodate  to,  with. 
Accompanied  by,  with. 
Accord,  V.  n.  with  ;  v.  a.  to. 
Accordance  with. 
According  to. 
Account  of,  for,  to. 
Accountable  to  a  person  •,for 

a  tbing. 
Accuse  of  by. 
Acquaint  with. 
Acquaintance  with. 
Acquiesce  in. 
Acquit  of. 
Adapted  to. 
Add  to. 
Address  to. 
Adequate  to. 
Adhere  to. 
Adjacent  to. 

Adioum  to,  at,  for. 

Adjudge  to. 

Adjust  to. 

Admonish  of,  by,  against. 

Admission  (access)  to  ;  (en- 
trance) into. 

Admit  of. 

Advantage  over,  of. 

Advise  o/",  to. 

Advocate  ybr. 

AflTection  /or. 

Affinity  to,  with,  between. 

Agree  with  a  person  ;  to 
things  proposed  ;  upon 
things  or  conditions. 

Agreeable  to. 

Aim  at. 

Alienate /rom. 

Allude  to. 

Alteration  in. 

Ambitious  of,  to. 

Amenable  to. 

Analogous  to. 

Analogy  to,  between. 

Angry  vdth  a  person;  at  a 
thing. 

Annex  to. 

Animadvert  on,  upon. 

Answer /br,  to. 

Antecedent  to. 

Antipathy  to,  against. 

Anxious  about. 

Apologize /on 

Apology /or. 

Appeal  to. 

Appertain  to. 

Applicable  to. 

Apply  <o. 

Apprehensive  of. 

Appropriate  to. 


Approve  of. 

Argue  with,  against. 

Array  mth,  in. 

Arrive  at. 

Ask    of  a  person;  for    or 

after  a  person  or  tiling. 
Aspire  to. 
Assent  to. 
Assimilate  to. 
Associate  with. 
Assure  of. 
Astonished  at. 
Atone  ybr. 
Attached  to. 
Attain  to. 
Attend  to. 
Attentive  to. 
Averse  to,  from. 
Aversion  to,  from. 


B. 

Ballot  yiw. 

Banish  from.  , 
Bare  of. 
Bargain  ybr. 
Bear  wp,  uporiy  with» 
Beguile  of. 
Believe  in^  on. 
Belong  to. 
Bereave  of. 
Bestow  on,  upon. 
Betray  to  a  person; 

thing. 
Betroth  to. 
Bigoted  to. 
Bind  tOj  hij  up,  upon. 
Blame  ybr. 
Blush  at. 
Boast  of. 
Border  on,  upon. 
Brag  of. 


C. 


Call  on,  upon,  at,  for ;  —  on 
a  person ;  at  a  house. 

Capable  of. 

Care /or,  to. 

Careful  of,  for. 

Careless  of,  about. 

Carp  at. 

Catch  at,  up. 

Caution  against. 

Certify  of. 

Change  ybr,  with. 

Charge  on  or  against  a  per- 
son ;  with  a  thing. 

Clear  of. 

Coalesce  with. 

Coincide  with. 

Commune  with. 

Commit  to. 

Communicate  to,  with. 

Compare  to,  in  respect  to 
quality ;  with,  by  way  of 
illustration. 

Compelled  to. 

Compliance  toith. 

Comply  with. 

Composed  of. 

Concede  to. 

Conceive  of. 

Concerned  at,  for. 

Concur  with,  in,  on,  to. 


Condemn  to. 
Condescend  to. 
Conduce  to. 
Confer  on,  upon. 
Confide  in. 
Conform  to. 
Conformable  to. 
Conformity  to. 
Congenial  to,  with. 
Congratulate  on,  upon. 
Connect  with. 
Conscious  of. 
Consecrate  to. 
Consent  to. 
Consign  to. 
Consist  of,  in,  with. 
Consistent  with. 
Consonant  to. 
Consult  with. 
Contend  ^mth,  against. 
Contest  vnth. 
Contiguous  to. 
Contrast  with. 
Contrary  to. 

Conversant  in,  with,  about. 
Convert  to,  into. 
Convict  of. 
Convince  of. 
Co^y  from,  after. 
Correspond  to,  with. 
Correspondence  to,  with. 
Correspondent  to. 
Covenant  with,  for. 
Cure  of. 


D. 


Dash  againsty  upon. 

Deal  in,  hy,  with. 

Debar  of  from. 

Decide  on,  upon. 

Defend  against,  from. 

Deficiency  of 

Deficient  in. 

Defraud  of. 

Demand  of. 

Denounce  CT^razm^  a  person ; 
on  a  thing. 

Depend  on,  upon. 

Dependent  on,  upon. 

Deprive  of. 

Derogate  y?'om. 

Derogation yroOT,  to. 

Derogatory  to. 

D  esc  ended  yroOT, 

Deserving  o/l 

Desirous  of. 

Desist^rom. 

Despair  of 

Despoil  of 

Destined  to. 

Destitute  of 

Detach  from. 

Detract /rom. 

Deviate  yrom. 

Devolve  on,  upon. 

Devote  to. 

Dictate  to. 

Die  q/"  a  disease ;  hy  the  sword 
or  famine ;  for  another. 

Differ  with  a  person  in  opin- 
ion ;  from  a  person  or 
thing  m  some  quality. 

Different /rom. 

Difficulty  in. 

Diminish  yVom. 

Diminution  of. 


Disabled /rom. 

Disagree  vnth,  to. 

Disagreeable  to. 

Disappointed  of  a  thing  not 
obtained  j  in  a  thing  ob- 
tained. 

Disapprove  of. 

Discourage  yrom. 

Discouragement  to. 

D  i  s  enga  ge  d  from . 

Disgusted  at,  with. 

Dislike  to. 

Dismission  yVom. 

Disparagement  to. 

Dispense  with. 

Dispose  of  to,  for. 

Dispossess  of. 

Dispute  with. 

Disqualify /or, /rom. 

Dissatisfied  with. 

Dissent  from. 

Distinct  from. 

Distinguish yrom,  between. 

Distrustful  of. 

Divested  of. 

Divide  between  two ;  among 
many. 

Dote  on. 

Doubt  of,  about. 

Dwell  in,  at,  on. 


E. 

Eager  in,  for,  after. 

Embark  in,  for. 

Embellished  with. 

Emerge  from. 

Employ  in,  on,  upon,  about. 

Emulous  of. 

Enamoured  of. 

Encounter  vyith. 

Encouragement  to. 

Encroach  on,  upon. 

Endeared  to. 

Endeavor  after. 

Endowed  with. 

Endued  with. 

Engage  in,  with,  for. 

Enjoin  on,  upon. 

Enter  on,  upon,  into. 

Entrance  on,  upon,  into. 

Envious  of,  at. 

Equal  to,  with. 

Equivalent  to. 

Espouse  to. 

Estimated  at. 

Estranged  from. 

Exception  from,  to,  against. 

Excluded  from. 

Exclusive  of. 

Expelled/rom. 

Expert  in,  at. 

Exposed  to. 

Expressive  of. 


F. 

Fall  under,  on,  upon,  from. 

Familiar  to,  with. 

Fawn  on,  upon. 

Fearful  of. 

Feed  on,  upon. 

Fight  with,  against,  for. 

Filled  with. 

Fond  of. 


Fondnessybr. 
Foreign  to,  from. 
Founded  on  or  upon  a  basis ; 

in  truth. 
Free  from. 
Friendly  to. 
Frightened  at. 
Frown  at,  upon. 
Fruitful  in,  of. 
Full  of. 
Furnished  unth. 


G. 


Give  to. 

Glad  of,  at. 

Glance  at,  upon. 

Glow  with. 

Grapple  with. 

Grateful  to  a  person ;  for  a 

favor. 
Greedy  of,  after. 
Grieve  at,  for. 
Guard  against. 
Guilty  of. 


H. 


Hanker  after. 
Happen  to,  on. 
Healed  of. 
Hinder  from. 
Hiss  at. 
Hold  in,  of,  on. 


I. 


Ignorant  of. 

Immersion  in. 
Impatient  at,  for,  of 
Impenetrable  by,  to. 
Impervious  to. 
Impose  on,  upon. 
Inaccessible  to. 
Incapable  of. 
Incentive  to. 
Incorporate  into,  unth. 
Inconsistent  with.  .- 
Inculcate  on,  upoh. 
Independent  of,  on. 
Indifferent  to. 
Indulge  with,  in. 
Indulgent  to. 
Influence  over,  with,  on. 
Inform  «f,  about,  concerning. 
Initiate  into,  in. 
Initiation  into. 
Inquire  of,  after,  for,  about. 
Inroad  into. 
Insensible  to,  of. 
Inseparable  from. 
Insinuate  into. 
Insist  on,  upon. 
Inspection  into,  over. 
Instruct  in. 
Insult  over. 
Intent  on,  upon. 
Interfere  with. 
Intermeddle  with. 
Intervene  between. 
Intimate  vnth. 
Introduce  into,  in. 
Intrude  on,  upon,  into. 
Inured  to. 
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Invested  with. 

Irritated  against  or  by  a  per- 
son ;  at  or  by  a  thing. 


J. 


•Tealous  of. 
Jeer  at. 
Join  XDith,  to. 


K. 


Knock  aty  on. 
Known  to. 


L. 


Laden  with. 

Land  at. 

Laugh  ai. 

Lean  on,  uporiy  against. 

Level  with. 

Liberal  to,  of. 

Liken  to. 

Live  in,  at,  with,  on,  upon. 

Loaded  mth. 

Long  for,  after. 

LordoDer. 


M. 


Made  of. 
Marry  to,  with. 
Meddle  with. 
Mediate  between. 
Meditate  on,  upon. 
Meet,  v.,  with. 
Militate  against. 
Mingle  xmth. 
Minister  to. 
Mistrustful  of. 
Mix  with. 


Necessary  to,  for. 
Need  of. 
Neglectful  of. 
Negotiate  with. 


0. 


Obedient  to. 
Object  tOj  agahist. 
Observant  of. 
Observation  of. 
Obtrude  on,  upon. 
Obvious  to. 
Offend  against. 
Offensive  to. 
Offer  to. 
Operate  on. 
Opposite  to. 
Overwhelmed  toithy  by. 


P. 


Parcel  ovt. 

Parley  with. 

Part/rom,  with. 

Partake  of. 

Partial  to. 

Partiality  to^for. 

Participate  in^  of. 

Patient  with,  of,  under, 

Vayfor. 

Peculiar  to. 

Penetrate  into. 

Persevere  in. 

Pertain  to. 

Pitch  upon,  on. 

Play  on,  upon,  with. 

Pleasant  to. 

Pleased  with. 

Plunge  into. 

Possessed  of. 

Pounce  on,  vpon. 

Pour  on,  upon,  into. 

Pray  for,  with. 

Predisposed  to. 

Prefer  to,  before,  above. 

Preferable  to.- 

Preference    to,   over,   above, 

before. 
Prefix  to. 
Prejudice  against. 
Prejudicial  to. 
Prepare  for. 
Preserve  from. 
Preside  over. 
Press  on,  upon. 
Presume  on,  upon. 
Pretend  to, 

f 


Prevail  on,  upon,  with  (to 
persuade),  over,  against  (to 
overcome). 

Prevent  from. 

Previous  to. 

Prey  on,  upon. 

Prior  to. 

Productive  of. 

Profit  by. 

Profitable  to. 

Prone  to. 

Pronounce  ojrotns^  a  person ; 
on  a  thing. 

Propose  to. 

Protect  others  from,  our- 
selves against. 

Protest  against. 

Proud  of. 

Provide  with,  for,  against. 

Purge  of,  from. 

Pursuance  of. 

Pursuant  to. 


Q. 


Quarrel  with. 
Quarter  on,  upon. 
Questioned  on,  upon, 


R. 


Rail  at. 

Beckon  on,  upon,  with. 

Recline  on,  upon. 

Reconcile  to,  with. 

Recover  from. 

Reduce  to,  under. 

Refer  to. 

Reflect  on,  upon. 

Refrain  from,. 

Regard  for,  to. 

Reioice  at,  in. 

Relate  to. 

Release  from. 

Relieve  from. 

Relish    for,  of. 

Rely  on,  upon. 

Remain  in,  at. 

Remark  on,  upon. 

Remit  to. 

Remonstrate  with  a  person ; 

against  a  thing. 
Remove  from. 
Repent  of. 


Repine  at. 

Replete  toith. 

Repose  on,  vpon. 

Repugnant  to. 

Rescue  from. 

Resemblance  to,  between. 

Resolve  on,  upon. 

Rest  171,  at,  on,  upon. 

Restore  to. 

Restrain  from,  of. 

Retire  yrom,  to. 

Return  to. 

Rich  in. 

Rid  of. 

Rob  of. 

Rove  aboutf  over. 

Rub  against. 

Rule  over. 

Rush  against,  on,  upon. 


S. 


Sated  with. 

Satiate  with. 

Saturate  with. 

Save  from. 

Seek  for,  after,  to. 

Seize  on,  ttpon. 

Send  to,  for. 

Sensible  of. 

Sick  of. 

Significant  of. 

Similar  to. 

Sink  into,  in,  beneath. 

Sit  on,  upon,  in. 

Skilful  in,  at. 

Smile  at,  on,  upon. 

Snap  at. 

Snatch  at. 

Sneer  at. 

Solicitous  about,  for. 

Sorry  for. 

Stay  in,  at,  with. 

Stick  tOj  by. 

Strip  of 

Strive  loith,  against,  for. 

Subject  to. 

Submissive  to. 

Submit  to. 

Substitute  /br. 

Subtract  from. 

Suitable  to,  for. 

Surprised  at. 

Suspected  of,  by. 

Swerve  from. 

Sympathize  v>ith. 


Taste  of  a  thing  possessed  ; 
for  a  thing  desired  or  rel- 
ished. 
Tax  with,  for. 
Tend  to,  towards. 
Thankful  for. 
Think  on,  upon,  of,  about. 
Thirst  after,  for. 
Touch  at,  on,  upon. 
Transmit  to. 
Triumph  over. 
Troublesome  to. 
True  to. 
Trust  in,  to. 


U. 


Unison  unth. 
Unite  udth,  to. 
Useful  for,  to. 


V. 

Value  on,  upon. 

Versed  in. 

Vest    in  a    person,   toith 

thing. 
Void  0/. 

W. 

Wait  on,  upon,  for,  at. 
Want  of. 
Weary  of. 
Weep  at,  for. 
Witness  of. 
Worthy  of 


Y. 


Yearn  towards,  for. 
Yield  to. 
Yoke  loith. 


L 

Zealous  for. 


ORIGIN,  FORMATION,  AND   ETYMOLOGY 


THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 


In  the  fonnation  of  the  EngKsh  language,  most  of  the  languages 
here  enumerated  have  contributed  more  or  less  f  yet  the  English 
has  been  formed  mainly  from  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  the  contributions 
to  it  next  in  importance  to  those  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  derived 
from  the  Latin,  through  the  Norman  French. 

The  family  of  Indo-Germanic  or  Indo-European  languages  may 
be  considered  as  comprising  six  branches,  two  belonging  to  Asia,  and 
four  to  Europe. 

1.  The  Indian  branch,  comprising  the  Sanscrit  and  its  derivative 
dialects. 

2.  The  Medo-Persic,  or  Arian  branch,  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
the  Zend,  or  Old  Persian. 

3.  The  Grseco-Latin  branch,  comprising  the  Greek,  Modem 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Norman  French,  and 
French. 

4.  The  Teutonic  branch,  mth  the  Gothic  at  its  head,  comprising 
the  different  Germanic  dialects,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  English,  Friesic, 
Flemish  or  Belgic,  Dutch,  German;  —  the  Scandina\'ian  dialects, 
Icelandic,  Norwegian,  Danish,  and  Swedish. 

5.  The  Slavonic  or  Slavic,  comprising  the  Lithuanian,  Russian, 
Polish,  &c. 

6.  The  Celtic,  comprising  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  Armorican,  Gaelic  or 
Highland  Scotch,  Lish  or  Erse,  and  the  Manks. 

The  translation  of  the  four  Gospels  (the  Codex  Argenteus)  by 
Ulphilas  into  the  tjothic  or  Moeso-Gothic  language,  about  A.  D.  360, 
is  regarded  as  the  earliest  specimen  now  m  existence  of  any  Teutonic, 
German,  or  Gothic  dialect,  and  it  preceded  any  known  Anglo-Saxon 
MS.  by  about  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  years. 


THE   LORD'S   PRAYER   IN  VARIOUS  LANGUAGES. 

The  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  [Matt,  vi.]  is  here  exhibited  in 
all  the  languages  which  have  contributed,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
to  the  formation  of  the  English  language. 

GREEK. 

Fronj  the  text  of  Tischendorf,  seventh  edition,  Leipsic,  1859,  8vo. 

n&iBQ  i[imv  6  ev  TOig  oiQuvolg, 

dytBCT^iJTw  TO  3»'o,u(i  aov 

ilddTO)  ^  ^aailsla  aov 

Yeprjd^TO)  t6  dii-Tj/idt  aov  &g  iv  oiqava  aal  inl  yrjg- 

Tdv  &0T0V  '^ifiS))'  ion  inioiaiov  Sbg  ■t\fuv  a-il^fisQov 

Kal  dcpeg  i)fu)>  idi  dcpsilri,uara  ■fifiv»>,  &g   xal  fi/ustg  icprjXaflsv 

TOTg  dcpetXiToiig  ^ifiibf 
xal  fif-i  elaeviyxrig  -fj/j-ag  el;  ■netoad/j.di', 
dWd  Qvaixi  ■fi/iiag  (Send  lov  nonjgov. 


The  following  is  added  in  the  "  Textus  Receptus '' : 

on  aov  iaziv  ■f^  ^aailela  xal  ^  Svvafiig  xal  ■^  5(5|a  elg  roils 

MODERN  GREEK,  OR  ROMAIC. 

From  the  version  of  Maximus  Kalliupolites,  as  published  in  Lon- 
don, 1824,  12mo.     (First  prmted  in  1638.) 

fL  Tiaxiga  flag  dnov  eiacu  slg  niig  oiQavoig- 

Sg  dyiaadrj  id  ovofiA  aov. 

"Ag  iW^i  ij  ^aaikela  aov 

&g  yiprj  id  diXrifiilc  aov,  xadiig  elg  rbv  oiqavbv,  ii'C,i,  xal  elg  ffjv  yfjc. 

Td  ipw/jl  flag  id  xadri/iSQivov  S6g  fiag  ib  orifiB^ov. 

Kal  avyxf^QI^'^  /^"S  'd;  ;(Qirj  flag,  xa^cog  xal  ifietg  avyx(x>qoviici> 

lovg  /g£ojq)£ii^rag  /lag.  s 

Kal  fir(ti  flag  cpigr^g  elg  nEiqaafibv 
6.11(1  iXBvOiqoiai  fiag  Anb  ibv  novrjqbv 
ort  i8ix-q  aov  slfai  rj  ^aaiksla,  xal  ^fj  Suyafiig  xal  ij  do^a  sig 

loiig  al&i'ug.     'Afirjv. 

LATIN. 

From  the  version  made  by  St.  Jerome  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  —  the  "  Vulgate,"  —  as  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  his 
"  Novum  Testamentum  Triglottum,"  Leipsic,  1854. 

Pater  noster  qui  es  in  caelis, 

sanctificetur  nomen  tuum, 

adveniat  regnum  tuum, 

fiat  voluntas  tua  siout  in  caelo  et  in  terra, 

panem  nostrum  supersubstantialem  da  nobis  hodie, 

et  dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra  sicut  et  nos  dimittimus  debitoribus 

nostris, 
et  ne  inducas  nos  in  temptationem, 
sed  libera  nos  a  malo. 

ITALIAN. 

From  the  version  of  Giovanni  Diodati,  original  edition,  Geneva, 
1607,  4to. 

Padre  nostro,  che  sei  ne'  cieli, 

sia  santificato  il  tuo  nome. 

II  tuo  regno  venga, 

la  tua  volenti  sia  fatta,  sicome  in  cielo,  cosi  anche  in  terra. 

Dacci  hoggi  il  nostro  pane  cotidiano. 

E  rimettioi  i  nostri  debiti,  sicome  noi  anchora  gli  rimettiamo 

a'  nostri  debitor!. 
E  non  indurci  in  tentatione, 
ma  liberaci  dal  Maligno : 
percioche  tuo  e  il  regno,  e  la  potenza,  e  la  gloria,  in  sempitemo. 

Amen. 

(xlii) 
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SPANISH. 

From  the  version  of  the  Bible  by  Father  Phelipe  Scio  de  San 
Miguel,  original  edition,  Valencia,  1790-1793,  10  vols,  folio. 

Padre  nuestro,  que  estas  en  los  CSelos : 

santificado  sea  el  tu  nombre. 

Venga  el  tu  Reyno  : 

hdgase  tu  voluntad,  como  en  el  CSelo  asi  tambien  en  la  tierra. 

Danos  hoy  nuestro  pan  sobresubstancial. 

Y  perddnanos  nuestras  deudas,  asi  como  nosotros  perdonamos 

d,  nuestros  deudores. 

Y  no  nos  dexes  caer  en  la  tentacion : 
mas  li'branos  de  mal.     Amen. 

PORTUGUESE. 

From  the  translation  of  Antonio  Pereira  de  Figueiredo,  1781- 
1783,  as  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  London, 
1855, 8vo. 

Padre  nosso  que  estas  nos  Ceos  : 

santiiicado  seja  o  teu  nome 

Venha  a  nds  o  teu  Reino. 

Seja  feita  a  tua  vontade,  assim  na  terra,  como  no  Ceo. 

0  pao  nosso,  que  he  sobre  toda  a  substancia,  nos  da  hoje. 

E  perdoa-nos  as  nossas  di\idas,  assim  como  nos  tambem  perdoa- 

mos  aos  nossos  devedores  : 
E  nao  nos  deixes  cahir  em  tenta9ao. 
Mas  Hvra  nos  do  mal.     Amen. 

FRENCH. 

From  the  Geneva  version  of  1588,  as  revised  by  David  Martin, 
original  edition,  Amsterdam,  1707,  fol. 

Notre  Pere  qui  es  aux  cieux, 

ton  Nom  soit  sanctifie. 

Ton  Regno  vienne. 

Ta  volonte  soit  faite  en  la  terre  comme  au  ciel. 

Donne  nous  aujourd'hui  notre  pain  quotidien. 

Et  nous  quitte  nos  dettes,  comme  nous  quittons  aussi  les  dettes 

k  nos  debiteurs. 
Et  ne  nous  indui  point  en  tentation, 
mais  ddliwe  nous  du  Malin. 
Car  a  toi  est  le  regne,  &  la  puissance,  &  la  gloire  k  jamais.    Amen. 

OLD   FRENCH.     (Twelfth  century.) 

As  given  by  Adelung,  Mithridates,  H.  590,  591. 

Sire  Pere,  qui  es  es  Ciaux, 

Sanotifier  soit  li  tuens  Nons ; 

Avigne  li  tuens  Regnes ; 

Soit  faite  ta  Volante,  si  comme  ele  est  faite  el  Ciel,  si  soit  ele 

faite  en  Terre ; 
Nostre  Pain  de  chascun  Jor  nos  done  hui ; 
Et  pardone  nos  nos  MefFais,  si  come  nos  pardonnons  a  cos  qui 

meffait  nos  ont ; 
Sire  ue  soffre,  que  nos  soions  temptd  par  mauvesse  Temptacion ; 
Mes  Sir  deKvre  nos  do  Mal. 

WELSH. 

,  From  thu  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  published  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  London,  1837,  8vo. ;  being  essentially  Bishop 
Parry's  version,  first  printed  in  1620. 


Ein  Tad,  yr  hwn  wyt  yn  y  nefoedd, 
sancteiddier  dy  Enw. 
Deled  dy  deyi-nas. 

Gwneler  dy  ewyllys,  megis  yn  y  nei,  felly  ar  y  ddaear  hefyd. 
Dyro  i  ni  heddyw  ein  bara  beunyddiol. 

A  madden  i  ni  ein  dyledion,  fel  y  maddeuwn  ninnau  i'n  dyledwyr. 
Ac  nac  arwain  ni  i  brofedigaeth ; 
eithr  gwared  ni  rhag  dnvg. 

Canys  eiddot  ti  yw  y  deyrnas,  a'r  north,  a'r  gogoniant,  yn  oes 
oesoedd.     Amen. 


GAELIC. 

From  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  Rev.  James  Stuart, 
as  published  by  the  Society  for  Projjagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
Edinburgh,  1813,  12mo.     (Fii-st  printed  in  1767.) 

Ar  n-Athair  a  ta  air  neamh, 

Gu  naomhaichear  t'auim. 

Thigeadh  do  rioghachd. 

Deanar  do  thoil  air  an  talamh,  mar  a  nithear  air  neamh. 

Tabhair  dhuinn  an  diugh  ar  n-aran  laitheil. 

Agus  maith  dhuinn  ar  fiacha,  amhuil  mar  a  mhaitheas  sinne  d'ar 

luchd-fiach. 
Agus  na  leig  am  buaireadh  sinn, 
ach  saor  sinn  o  olc : 
Oir  is  leatsa  an  rioghachd,  agus  an  cumhachd,  agus  a'  ghloir,  gu 

siorruidh.     Amen. 


IRISH. 

From  the  version  of  UiUiam  0.  Domhnuill,  or  William  Daniel,  as 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  London,  1817, 
8vo.     (First  printed  in  1602.) 

Ar  Nathai'r  atd  ar  neamh, 

Naomhthar  hainm. 

Tigheadh  do  rioghachd. 

Deiintar  do  thoil  ar  an  thalamh,  mar  do  nithear  ar  neamh. 

Ar  nariin  laethamhail  tabhair  dhiiinn  a  niu. 

Agus  maith  dhuinn  ar  bhft'acha,  mar  mhaithmi'dne  dar  bhfei- 

theamhnuibh  fe'in. 
Agus  na  leig  sinn  a  ccathughadh, 
achd  saor  inn  d  olc : 
Oir  is  leachd  f&n  an  rioghachd,  agus  an  chiimhachd,  agus  an 

ghloi'r,  go  sidrruighe.    Amen. 


GOTHIC.     (Fourth  century.) 

From  the  edition  of  UMlas  by  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  Leipsic, 
1836-1846,  4to. 

Atta  unsar  thu  in  liiminam. 

Veihnai  namo  thein. 

Qimai  thiudinassus  theins. 

Vairthai  vilja  theins  sve  in  himina  jah  ana  airthai. 

Hlaif  unsarana  thana  sinteinan  gif  mis  himma  daga. 

Jah  aflet  uns  thatei  skulans  sijaima  svasve  jah  veis  afletam  thaim 

skulani  unsaraim, 
Jah  ni  briggais  uns  in  fraistubnjai. 
Ak  lausei  uns  af  thamma  ubilin. 
Unte  theina  ist  thiudangardi  jah  mahts  jah  vulthus  in  aivins. 

Amen.       * 
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ICELANDIC. 

From  the  Icelandic  Bible  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1813,  after  the 
edition  of  1747,  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Fader  vor  thu  sem  ert  a  himnum, 

helgest  thitt  nafn. 

Tilkome  thitt  rike. 

Verde  thinn  ^ile  so  &  jordu  sem  a  himne. 

Gef  thii  OSS  i  dag  vort  daglegt  brand. 

Og  fp-ergef  oss  vorar  skuUder,  so  sem  ver  fyrergefum  vorum 

skulldunautum. 
Og  I'nnleid  oss  eige  i  freistne, 
helldur  frelsa  thii  oss  fra  illu. 
Thviad  thitt  er  riked,  og  miittur  og  dyrd  um  allder  allda.  Amen. 


DANISH. 

From  the  Danish  Bible  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  London,  1855,  8vo. 

Vor  Fader,  du  som  er  i  Himlene ! 

Helliget  vorde  dit  Na\'n ; 

Komme  dit  Rige ; 

Skee  din  Vilhe,  som  i  Himmelen,  saa  og  paa  Jorden ; 

Giv  OS  i  Dag  vort  daglige  Br^d; 

Og  forlad  os  vor  Skyld,  saa  som  vi  forlade  vore  Skyldnere ; 

Og  lead  OS  ikke  ind  i  Fristelse, 

men  frie  os  fra  det  Onde  ; 

Thi  dit  er  Riget,  og  Kraften,  og  HerHgheden  i  Evighed,  Amen. 


SWEDISH. 

From  the  Swedish  Bible  printed  in  Stockholm,  1850,  8vo.,  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Fader  var,  som  iist  i  himlom, 

helgadt  varde  ditt  Namn. 

Tilkomme  ditt  rike : 

Ske  din  vilje,  sasom  i  himmelen,  sa  ock  pa  jordene. 

Gif  oss  i  dag  vart  dagliga  brod : 

Och  fbrlat  oss  vara  skulder,  sasom  ock  vi  fdrlate  dem  oss  skyl- 

dige  iiro. 
Och  idled  oss  icke  i  frestelse ; 
utan  fr'als  oss  ifran  ondo. 
Ty  riket  ar  ditt,  och  magten,  och  harligheten,  i  evighet :    Amen. 


FRIESIC. 

From  Bon.  Vulcanius  "  De  Literis  et  Lingua  Getarum,"  Leiden, 
1597,  p.  98. 

Ws  haita  dw  derstu  biste  yne  hymil, 
Dyn  name  "wird  heiligt. 
Dyn  ryk  to  komme. 

Dyn  wille  moet  schoen,  opt  yrtryck  as  yne  hymil. 
Ws  deilix  broe  jow  ws  jwed. 

In  veriou  ws  ws  sehylden,  as  wy  vejae  ws  schyldnirs. 
In  lied  ws  naet  in  versieking, 
din  fry  ws  w  it  qwaed. 

Din  djTi  is  it  ryck,  de  macht,  in  de  heerKckheyt  yn  yewicheyt. 
So  moet  et  wese. 


FLEMISH. 

From  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Brussels  in 
1838,  as  given  by  Auer  in  his  "  Vater  Unser,"  2'  Abtheilung, 
Vienna,  1847. 

Onzen  Vader,  die  in  den  hemel  zy  t : 

Geheyhgt  zy  uwen  naem. 

Dat  uw  ryk  aenkome. 

Dat  uwen  wil  geschiede,  op  der  aerde  als  in  den  hemel. 

Geeft  ons  heden  ons  dagelyks  broodt. 

En  vergeeft  ons  onze  schulden,  gelyk  wy  vergeven  aen  onze 

schuldenaeren. 
Ende  en  leydt  ons  niet  in  bekoringe  : 
Maer  veriest  ons  van  den  quaeden.     Amen. 

'    DUTCH. 

From  the  version  made  by  authority  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  (first 
printed  in  1637,)  as  pubhshed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  London,  1856,  8vo. 

Onze  Vader,  die  in  de  hemelen  zijt ! 

uw  naam  worde  geheiligd. 

Uw  Koningrijk  kome. 

Uw  wil  geschiede,  gelijk  in  den  hemel,  alsoo  ook  op  de  aarde. 

Geef  ons  heden  ons  dagelijksch  brood. 

En  vergeef  ons  onze  schulden,  gelijk  ook  wij  vergeven  onzen 

schuldenaren. 
En  leid  ons  niet  in  verzoeking, 
maar  verlos  ons  van  den  boozen. 
Want  uw  is  het  koningrijk,  en  de  kracht,  en  de  heerlijkheid,  in 

de  eeuwigheid.  Amen. 

GERMAN. 

From  Luther's  version,  as  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  his  "  Novum 
Testamentum  Triglottum,"  Leipsic,  1854.  The  orthography  is 
modernized.  Luther's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  first 
pubhshed,  anonymously,  in  1522. 

Unser  Vater  in  dem  Himmel. 

Dein  Name  werde  geheihget. 

Dein  Reich  komme. 

Dein  Wille  geschehe  auf  Erden  wie  im  Himmel. 

Unser  tagUch  Brot  gib  uns  heute. 

Und  vergib  mis  unsere  Schulden,  wie  wir  unsern  Schuldigern 

vergeben. 
Und  fiihre  uns  nicht  in  Versuchung, 
sondern  erlbse  uns  von  dem  Uebel. 
Denn  dein  ist  das  Reich  und  die  Kraft  und  die  Herrlichkeit  in 

Ewigkeit,  Amen. 

ANGLO-SAXON. 

From  Thorpe's  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  London, 
1842,  12mo. 

Feeder  ure,  thu  the  eart  on  heofenum, 

Si  thin  nama  gehalgod. 

To-becume  thin  rice. 

Geweorthe  thin  willa  on  eorthan,  swa  swa  on  heofenum. 

Ume  dseghwamKcan  hlaf  syle  us  to-daeg. 

And  forgyf  us  lire  gyltas,  swa  swa  we  forgifath  lirum  gyltendum. 

And  ne  geWede  thu  us  on  costnunge, 

ac  alys  us  of  yfle :  Sothlice. 
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WICKLIFFE.     (About  1380.) 

From  the  edition  of  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Madden, 
Oxford,  1850,  4to. 

Oure  fadir  that  art  in  heuenes, 

halwid  be  thi  name  ; 

thi  kjTigdom  cumme  to ; 

be  thi  wUle  don  as  in  heuen  and  in  earthe  ; 

gif  to  V3  this  day  oure  breed  ouer  other  substaunce  ; 

and  forgeue  to  vs  oure  dettis,  as  we  forgeue  to  oure  dettours ; 

and  leede  vs  nat  in  to  temptaoioun, 

but  delyuere  vs  fro  yuel.     Amen. 

TYNDALE'S  VERSION. 

His  revised  edition  of  1534,  as  printed  in  "  The  English  Hexapla,'' 
London,  1841,  4to. 

O  oure  father  which  arte  in  heven, 

halowed  be  thy  name. 

Let  thy  kyngdome  come. 

Thy  wyll  be  fulfilled,  as  well  in  erth,  as  it  ys  in  heven. 

Geve  vs  this  daye  our  dayly  breede. 

And  forgeve  vs  oiu-e  treaspases,  even  as  we  forgeve  oure 

trespacers. 
And  leade  vs  not  into  temptacion : 
but  delyver  vs  from  evell. 
For  thyne  is  the  kyngedome  and  the  power, 

and  the  glorye  for  ever.     Amen. 

KING   JAMES'S   VERSION. 

From  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  1611. 

Our  father  which  art  in  heauen, 
hallowed  be  thy  Name. 
Thy  kingdome  come. 
•     Thy  will  be  done,  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heauen. 
Give  vs  this  day  our  dayly  bread. 
And  forgiue  vs  our  debts,  as  we  forgiue  our  debters. 
And  leade  vs  not  into  temptation, 
bvt  deUuer  vs  from  euill : 

For  thine  is  the  kingdome,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for 
euer,  Amen. 


The  earhest  authentic  event  recorded  in  the  history  of  Britain  was 
the  landing  of  Julius  Caesar  on  the  eastern  shore,  fifty-five  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  country  was  then  inhabited  by  the 
Britons,  a  Celtic  race,,  who  continued  to  hold  po.ssession  of  it  till  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Of  their  language,  styled  the  Celtic,  or, 
with  reference  to  Britain,  the  British,  few  traces  now  exist  in  England, 
except  in  geographical  names,  as  those  of  some  towns,  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  &o. ;  but  the  remains  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gaelic 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  in  the  Welsh,  the  Erse  or  Irish,  and  the 
Manks  language,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Saxons  from  Lower 
Germany  invaded  the  island ;  and,  before  many  years  elapsed,  they 
established  their  authority  over  the  most  of  that  part  of  it  which  is 
now  called  England ;  and  the  Britons  were  driven  into  Wales.  From 
a  leading  branch  of  the  Saxons,  called  Angles,  the  country  received 
its  name  of  England,  and  the  new  language  was  denominated  from 
them  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  often  also  called  simply  the  Saxon.  At  the 
time  of  their  invasion,  the  Saxons  were  an  illiterate  people ;  but  they 
afterwards  cultivated  learning  to  some  extent;  their  language  was 


spoken  nearly  in  its  purity  till  the  Norman  conquest,  and  among  their 
principal  writers  were  Gildas,  Caedmon,  .^Ifric,  Bede,  and  King 
Alfred.  —  -lElfric  was  the  author  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin 
vocabulary,  the  first  writer  of  a  bilingual  dictionary,  ancient  or  mod- 
em, whose  name  has  been  preserved. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  after  having  continued  about  six  hundred 
years,  was  terminated,  in  1066,  by  the  invasion  of  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  commonly  called  the  Conqueror.  The  Norman-French 
now  became  the  language  of  the  court  and  the  upper  classes,  and 
continued  to  be  so~for  about  two  centuries,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon,  (or 
the  Semi-Saxon,)  continued  to  be  the  speech  of  the  common  people 
or  peasantry ;  and  in-  the  course  of  time,  these  two  languages  became 
blended  into  one,  forming  the  basis  of  the  present  English.  Near  the 
end  of  the  second  century  after  the  Conquest,  may  be  dated  the  be- 
ginning of  the  English  language,  which  at  length  triumphed  over  the 
Norman-French,  and  was  gradually  improved  till  the  accession  of 
Queen  EHzabeth  to  the  throne,  during  whose  reign  the  language  may 
be  regarded  as  having  assumed  substantially  its  present  form,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  works  of  Sidney,  Spenser,  Hooker,  Shakespeare,  Ra- 
leigh, and  Bacon.  But  the  writings  of  several  of  the  reformers  previ- 
ous to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  Tyndale  (the  translator  of  the  New 
Testament),  Cranmer,  Latimer,  &c.,  attracted  much  attention.  The 
works  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  Ben  Jonson  tells  us,  "  were  considered 
as  models  of  pure  and  elegant  style ; "  and  according  to  Mr.  Hallam, 
his  "  History  of  Richard  III.  is  the  first  examjile  of  good  English 
language ;  pure  and  perspicuous,  well  chosen,  without  vulgarisms  or 
pedantry." 

The  following  statement  respecting  the  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  England  is  given  by  Mr. 
Craik.  —  The  first  century  after  the  conquest,  during  the  reigns  of 
WUham  I.,  William  II.,  Henry  I.,  and  Stephen,  may  be  called  the 
infancyi  of  Enghsh ;  the  second  century,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
n.,  Richard  I.,  John,  and  Henry  IH.,  the  childhood;  the  third 
century,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  Edward  XL,  and  Edward  HI., 
the  boyhood ;  and  from  that  period  (1377)  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  (1558),  the  youth;  —  then  commenced  the  manhood. 

Mr.  Hippisley,  in  his  "  Chapters  on  Early  English  Literature," 
says :  '■  Although  neither  the  origin  nor  subsequent  progress  of 
English  can  be  assigned  to  any  specified  dates,  yet,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  we  may  (as  in  the  case  of  general  history)  establish 
arbitrary  and  conventional  divisions.  Thus  we  say,  generally 
speaking,  that  about  1150  may  be  dated  the  decKne  of  pure  Saxon; 
about  1250  the  commencement  of  English ;  and  that  the  century 
between  these  two  dates  was  occupied  by  a  kind  of  Semi-Saxon 
language." 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  the  Saxon  laws  were  continued  in 
force,  and  were  translated  into  Norman-French.  "  The  proceedings," 
as  stated  by  Blackstone  (Commentaries,  Book  HI.  chap.  21),  "were 
all  written,  as  indeed  all  public  proceedings  were,  in  Norman  or  law 
French,  and  even  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  and  the  decisions  of 
the  court  were  in  the  same  barbarous  dialect.  This  continued  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.,  who,  having  employed  his  arms  successfully  in 
subduing  the  croivn  of  France,  thought  it  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
the  victors  to  use  any  longer  the  language  of  a  vanquished  country. 
By  a  statute,  therefore,  passed  in  the  36th  year  of  his  reign  [1362], 
it  was  enacted,  that,  for  the  future,  all  pleas  should  be  pleaded,  shown, 
defended,  answered,  debated,  and  judged,  in  the  Enghsh  tongue,  but 
be  entered  and  enrolled  in  Latin."  This  is  the  date  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  English  language  over  the  French  in  the  English  courts 
of  law. 

"  The  Saxon  power,"  Dr.  Bosworth  remarks,  "  ceased  when  WUKam 
the  Conqueror  ascended  the  throne,  but  not  the  language ;  for  Anglo- 
Saxon,  after  rejecting  or  changing  many  of  its  inflections,  continued 
to  be  spoken  by  the  old  inhabitants  till  the  time  of  Henry  HI.,  A.  D. 
1258.     What  was  written  after  this  period  has  generally  so  great 
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a  resemblance  to  our  present  language,  that  it  may  evidently  be  called 
English." 

In  the  fourteenth  century  flourished  Sir  John  Mandeville  [ob.  1372], 
the  traveller,  whose  Travels,  which  appeared  in  1356,  formed  the  first 
Enghsh  work  in  prose;  JoJm  WicJdiffe,  the  reformer  [ob.  1384], 
who,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  his  followers,  translated  the  Bible  into 
English,  though  the  whole  translation,  including  both  Testaments,  was 
not  piinted  till  1850 ;  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer  [ob.  1400],  the  great 
early  English  poet,  author  of  many  works  in  poetry  and  prose,  (the 
most  celebrated  of  which  are  the  "  Canterbm-y  Tales,")  who  exerted  a 
greater  influence  on  the  early  state  of  the  language  than  any  other 
writer,  and  who  introduced  many  words  from  the  French.  "  But 
though  [Edinbm-gh  Review,  vol.  cxii.]  the  importations  fi-om  the 
French  are  large,  relative  to  the  like  element  of  such  writers  as 
Mandeville  and  Wicklifie,  they  are  not  such  as  defraud  his  works  of 
the  praise  of  Spenser's  celebrated  eulogy,  that  in  them  is  to  be  found 
'  the  well  of  English  undefiled.' "  ^ 

But  the  times,  long  after  the  age  of  Chaucer,  continued  barbarous, 
and,  till  after  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  revival  of  learning, 
few  writers  of  any  distinction  appeared  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
language,  or  to  enrich  it  with  valuable  works.  — In  1471,  the  art  of 
printing  was  introduced  into  England  by  William  Caxton,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  considerable  writers  in  the  language  between  the 
time  of  Chaucer  and  the  Reformation. 

SPECIMENS  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH. 

A  Proclamation  of  Henry  III.  to  the  people  of  Huntingdonshire, 
A.  D.  1258.  "  It  currently  passes  for  the  earliest  specimen  of  Eng- 
lish." —  Latham. 

"  Henry,  thurg  Godes  faltome,  King  on  Engleneloande,  lhoam:d  on 
Yrloand,  Duke  on  Normand,  on  Acquitain,  Eorl  on  Anjou,  send  I 
greting,  to  alle  hise  holde,  ilserde  &  ilewerde  on  Huntingdonschiere. 

"  That  witen  ge  well  alle,  theet  we  willen  &  unnen  thaet  ure  raedes- 
men  alle  other,  the  moare  del  of  heoni,  thaet  beoth  ichosen  thurg 
us  and  thurg  tha^t  loandes-folk  on  ure  Kuneriche,  habbith  idon,  and 
schuUen  don,  in  the  worthues  of  God,  and  ure  threowthe,  for  the 
freme  of  the  loande,  thurg  the  besigte  of  than  toforen  iseide  rsedes- 
men,  beo  stedfsest  and  ilestinde  in  alle  thinge  abutan  Eende,  and  we 
heaten  alle  ure  treowe,  in  the  treowthe  thaet  heo  us  ogen,  thet  heo 
stede-fesUiche  healden  &  weren  to  healden  &  to  swerien  the  isetnesses 
thet  beon  makede  and  beo  to  makien,  thurg  than  toforen  iseide 
rtedesmen,  other  thurg  the  moare  del  of  heom  alswo,  alse  hit  is 
before  iseide.  And  thet  aehcother  helpe  thet  for  to  done  bitham 
ilche  other,  aganes  alle  men  in  alle  thet  heo  ogt  for  to  done,  and  to 
foangen.  And  noan  ne  of  mine  loande,  ne  of  egetewhere,  thurg  this 
besigte,  muge  beon  ilet  other  iwersed  on  oniewise.  And  gif  oni 
ether  onie  cumen  her  ongenes,  we  willen  &  heaten,  thset  alle  ure 
treowe  heom  healden  deadKchistan  And  for  thset  we  willen  thset 
this  beo  stsedfast  and  lestinde,  we  senden  gew  this  writ  open,  iseined 
with  ure  seel,  to  halden  amanges  gew  ine  hord.  Witnes  us-selven 
set  Lundaen,  thsene  egetetenthe  day  on  the  monthe  of  Octobr,  in  the 
two  and  fowertigthe  geare  of  ure  crunning." 

A  literal  translation  of  this  Proclamation,  taken  from  Henry's  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain,  vol.  viii. 

"  Henry,  through  God's  support,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland, 
duke  of  Normandy,  of  Acquitain,  earl  of  Anjou,  sends  greeting,  to  all 
his  subjects,  learned  and  rmlearned,  of  Huntington-shire. — This 
know  ye  well  all,  that  we  will  and  grant,  what  our  counsellors  all  or 
the  more  part  of  them  that  be  chosen  through  us  and  through  the 
land-folk  of  our  kingdom,  have  done,  and  shall  do,  to  the  honor  of 
God,  and  owe  allegiance,  for  the  good  of  the  land,  through  the  de- 
termination of  those  before  said  counsellors,  be  steadfast  and  perma- 
nent in  all  things  without  end,  and  we  enjoin  all  our  Keges,  by  the 


allegiance  that  they  owe  us,  that  they  steadfastly  hold  and  swear  to 
hold  and  to  maintain  the  ordinances  that  be  made  and  be  to  be  made, 
through  the  before  said  counsellors,  or  through  the  more  part  of  them 
also,  as  it  is  before  said.  And  that  each  other  help  that  for  to  do  by 
them  each  other,  against  all  men,  in  all  that  they  ought  for  to  do, 
and  to  promote.  And  none  either  of  my  land,  nor  of  elsewhere, 
through  this  business,  may  be  impeded  or  damaged  in  any  way.  And 
if  any  man  or  any  woman  cometh  against  them,  we  will  and  enjoin 
that  all  our  lieges  hold  them  deadly  foes.  And  for  that  we  will  that 
this  be  steadfast  and  lasting,  we  send  you  this  writ  open,  sealed  with 
our  seal,  to  keep  amongst  you  in  store.  Witness  ourself  at  London, 
the  eighteenth  day  of  the  month  of  October,  in  the  two-and-fortieth 
year  of  our  crowning." 

An  extract  from  Sir  John  Mandeville's  Travels. 

"  And  I  John  Maundevylle  knyghte  aboveseyd,  (alle  thoughe  I  be 
unworthi,)  that  departed  from  oure  contrees  and  passed  the  see, 
the  zeer  of  grace  1322,  that  have  passed  manye  londes  and  manye 
yles  and  contrees,  and  cerched  manye  fuUe  straunge  places,  and  haue 
ben  in  manye  a  fulle  gode  honourable  companye,  and  at  many  a 
faire  dede  of  armes,  (alle  be  it  that  I  dide  none  myself,  for  myn 
unable  insuffisance,)  now  I  am  comen  hom  (mawgree  my  self)  to  reste : 
for  gowtes,  artetykes,  that  me  distreynen,  tho  diffynen  the  ende  of  my 
labour,  azenst  my  wille  (God  knowethe.)  And  thus  takynge  solace 
of  my  wrecched  reste,  reeordynge  the  tyme  passed,  I  have  fulfilled 
theise  thinges  and  putte  hem  wryten  in  this  boke,  as  it  wolde  come 
into  my  mynde,  the  zeer  of  grace  1356  in  the  34  zeere  that  I  departede 
from  oure  contrees.  Wherefore  I  preye  to  alle  the  rederes  and  hereres 
of  this  boke,  zif  it  plese  hem,  that  thei  wolde  preyen  to  God  for  me  : 
and  I  schalle  preye  for  hem.  And  alle  tho  that  sejn  for  me  a  Pater 
noster,  with  an  Ave  Maria,  that  God  forzeve  me  my  sjames,  I  make 
hem  partneres  and  graunte  hem  part  of  alle  the  gode  pilgrimages, 
and  of  alle  the  gode  dedes  that  I  have  don,  zif  ony  be  to  his  plesance : 
and  noghte  only  of  tho,  but  of  alle  that  evere  I  schalle  do  unto  my 
lyfes  ende.  And  I  beseche  Almyghty  God,  fro  whom  alle  godenesse 
and  grace  cometh  fi'o,  that  he  vouchesaf,  of  his  excellent  mercy  and 
habundant  grace,  to  fulle  fiUe  hire  soules  with  inspiracioun  of  the 
Holy  Gost,  in  makjTige  defence  of  alle  hire  gostly  enemyes  here  in 
erthe,  to  hire  salvacioun,  bothe  of  body  and  soule ;  to  worschipe  and 
thanliynge  of  him,  that  is  three  and  on,  withouten  begynnynge  and 
withouten  endynge ;  that  is  withouten  qualitee,  good,  and  withouten 
quantytee,  gret ;  that  in  alle  places  is  present,  and  alle  thinges  con- 
tenynynge  f  the  whiche  that  no  goodnesse  may  amende,  ne  non  evelle 
empeyre;  that  in  perfeyte  trynytee  lyvethe  and  regnethe  God,  be 
alle  worldes  and  be  all  tymes.     Amen,  Amen,  Amen." 

An  extract  from  Caxton's  translation  of  the  renowned  apologue  of 
the  Middle  Age,  entitled  "The  Hystorye  of  Reynart  the  Foxe." 
Caxton  says,  "  I  have  not  added,  ne  mynusshed,  but  have  followed  as 
nyghe  as  I  can,  my  copye,  whyche  was  in  Dutche  [German],  and  by 
me  William  Caxton  translated  into  this  rude  and  symple  Englyssh, 
in  thabbey  of  Westmestre  (1481)." 

"  How  the  Lyon,  kynge  of  alle  bestis,  sent  out  his  mandementis 
that  alle  beestis  sholde  come  to  his  feest  and  court. 

"  It  was  about  the  tyme  of  Penthecoste  or  Whytsontyde,  that  the 
wodes  comjTily  be  lusty  and  gladsom,  and  the  trees  clad  with  levys 
and  blossome,  and  the  ground  with  herbes  and  fiowris  swete-smeUiyng, 
and  also  the  fowles  and  byrdes  syngen  melodyously  in  theyr  armourye, 
that  the  Lyon,  the  noble  kynge  of  all  beestis  wolde  in  the  holy  dayes 
of  thys  feest  holde  an  open  court  at  Stade,  whyche  he  dyde  to  know 
over  alle  his  land,  and  commanded  by  his  strayte  commyssyons  and 
maundements  that  every  beest  shold  come  thyder,  in  such  wyse  that 
alle  the  beestis  grete  and  smale  cam  to  the  courte,  sauf  Reynard  the 
Foxe,  for  he  knewe  hymself  fawty  and  gylty  in  many  thynges  agenst 
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many  beestis  that  thyder  sholde  comen,  that  he  durste  not  aventure 
to  go  thyder  whan  the  kynge  of  alle  beestis  had  assembled  alle  his 
court,  ther  was  none  of  them  alle  but  that  he  had  complayned  sore 
of  Reynart  the  Foxe." 


The  Saxon  or  Anglo-Saxon  language,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Teutonic,  the  language  of  the  Teutones,  a  people  who  inhabited  a 
large  part  of  Central  Europe,  while  the  Celts  overspread  the  west,  is 
the  parent  language  of  the  English.  Some  of  the  other  north  Euro- 
pean languages,  of  the  great  Teutonic  or  Gotho-Teutonic  family,  which 
have  contributed  to  enrich  the  English  tongue,  are  the  Danish, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Icelandic,  of  the  Scandinavian  branch,  and 
the  German  and  Dutch,  of  the  Germanic  branch.  The  south  Em-o- 
pean  languages,  which  have  furnished  the  largest  contributions,  are 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French;  especially  the  Latin,  through  the 
medium  of  the  French  or  Norman-French;  also  the  Italian,  the 
Spanish,  and  various  other  languages,  have  afforded  more  or  less. 
"Suppose,''  says  Dr.  Trench  ("English  Past  and  Present"),  "the 
English  language  to  be  divided  into  a  hundred  parts ;  of  these,  to 
make  a  rough  distribution,  sixty  would  be  Saxon,  thirty  would  be 
Latin  (including  of  course  the  Latin  which  has  come  to  us  through 
the  French),  five  would  be  Greek ;  we  should  then  have  assigned 
ninety-five  parts,  leaving  the  other  five,  perhaps  too  large  a  residue, 
to  be  divided  among  all  the  other  languages  from  which  we  have 
adopted  isolated  words." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  language  to  which  the  English  owes  its 
general  form  and  structure,  all  the  particles  on  which  its  syntax 
depends,  all  its  pronouns  and  conjunctions,  nearly  all  its  prepositions, 
most  of  its  monosyllables,  and,  indeed,  aU  the  words  that  are  most 
frequently  repeated  on  the  same  page.  "  The  Anglo-Saxon,"  says 
Dr.  Trench,  "  is  not  so  much  one  element  of  the  English  language, 
as  the  foundation  of  it,  —  the  basis.  All  its  joints,  its  whole  articu- 
lation, its  sinews  and  its  ligaments,  the  great  body  of  articles,  pro- 
nouns, conjunctions,  prepositions,  numerals,  auxiliary  verbs,  all  smaller 
words  which  serve  to  knit  together  and  bind  the  larger  into  sentences, 
—  these,  not  to  speali  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language, 
are  exclusively  Saxon.  The  Latin  language  may  contribute  its  tale 
of  bricks,  yea,  of  goodly  and  polished  hewn  stones,  to  the  spiritual 
building ;  but  the  mortar,  with  all  that  holds  and  binds  these 
together,  and  constitutes  them  into  a  house,  is  Saxon  throughout." 

The  predominance  of  Anglo-Saxon  ^vUl  readily  be  seen  by  analyzing 
a  passage  in  any.  common  English  writer.  Of  the  sixty-six  words 
which  are  comprised  in  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  there  are  only  five  that  are  not  Anglo-Saxon.  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  has  adduced  from 
popular  EngHsh  writers  sixteen  extracts,  in  which  he  has  discrimi- 
nated, by  Italics,  the  words  which  are  Anglo-Saxon  from  those  of 
foreign  origin.  Two  of  his  extracts  are  here  quoted,  and  also  the 
results  of  the  comparisons  of  all  of  them  are  given.  The  words  which 
are  not  Anglo-Saxon  are  in  Italics  in  the  following  extracts  :  — 

"  And  they  made  ready  the  present  against  Joseph  came  at  noon ; 
for  they  heard  that  they  should  eat  bread  there.  And  when  Joseph 
came  home,  they  brought  him  the  present  which  was  in  their  hand 
into  the  house,  and  bowed  themselves  to  him  to  the  earth.  And  he 
asked  them  of  their  welfare,  and  said,  Is  your  father  well,  the  old 
man  of  whom  ye  spake  ?  Is  he  yet  alive  ?  And  they  answered,  Thy 
servant  our  father  is  in  good  health,  he  is  yet  alive.  And  they 
bowed  down  their  heads,  and  made  obeisance.  And  he  lift  up  his 
eyes,  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  said,  Is 
this  yom-  younger  brother,  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  me  ?  And  he 
said,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son."  —  Oen.  xliii.  25-29. 

"  Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet ;  that  quality 
without  \f\a.c\i  judgment  is  cold  and  knowledge  is  inert;  that  energy 


which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates ;  the  superiority 
must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred,  that  of  this  poetical  vigor  Pope  had  only  a  little,  because 
Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writer  since  Milton  must  give 
place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be  sEiid,  that  if  he  has 
brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems."  —  Johnson. 

In  the  following  table,  the  figures  in  the  left-hand  column  show 
the  whole  number  of  words,  exclusive  of  proper  names,  in  the  above 
two,  and  also  in  the  fourteen  other,  extracts  or  passages  from  popular 
English  writers ;  and  those  in  the  right-hand  column,  the  number  of 
words  in  each  which  are  not  Saxon  :  — 


Woids. 

JVot  Saxon. 

Genesis,    . 

.     128 

.       5 

John  xi.  32-36, 

74    . 

2 

Spenser,    . 

.       72 

.     14 

Shakespeare, 

83     . 

13 

Milton,     . 

.       89 

.     16 

Cowley, 

77     . 

10 

Thomson, 

.       78 

.     14 

Addison, 

79    . 

.         15 

Locke, 

.       94 

.     20 

Pope,    . 

83     . 

27 

Young,     . 

.       96 

.     21 

Swift,    . 

90    . 

10 

Robertson, 

.     113 

.     34 

Hume,  . 

101     . 

37 

Gibbon,     . 

.       79 

.     32 

Johnson, 

81     . 

21 

Total,    1427 

291 

Of  the  total  number  of  words,  exclusive  of  proper  names,  in  these 
sixteen  passages,  the  proportion  not  Saxon  is  about  one  fifth.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that,  in  this  computation,  every  repetition  of  a  word  is 
counted.  In  the  verses  quoted  from  Genesis,  the  word  and,  for 
example,  is  repeated,  and  therefore  counted,  twelve  times.  —  In  a 
longer  passage  from  Shakespeare  than  the  one  referred  to  in  the 
table,  giving  Wolsey's  soliloquy  on  the  favor  of  princes,  beginning 
with  "  So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me,"  found  in  the  play 
of  Henry  VIII.,  there  are,  in  twenty-three  lines,  containing  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  words,  only  fourteen  words  not  Anglo-Saxon, 
only  about  seven  in  a  hundred. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  common  version  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
there  are  one  thousand  and  three  words,  of  which,  excepting  fifty- 
three  proper  names,  there  are  only  fifty-five  that  are  not  Anglo-Saxon. 
In  this  chapter  the  particle  the  occurs  sixty-eight  times;  and,  sixty- 
one  times ;  of,  thirty-nine  times  ;  that,  nineteen  times  ;  unto,  fifteen 
times ;  to,  thirteen  times.  Of  the  three  personal  pronouns,  /,  thou, 
and  he,  including  their  oblique  forms,  those  of  the  first  person  occur 
thirty-three  times ;  those  of  the  second,  thirty  times ;  those  of  the 
third,  eighty  times.  The  verb  to  be,  in  its  different  inflections,  occurs 
forty-six  times.  All  these  words,  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  are 
Anglo-Saxon.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  book  in  the  English  language 
in  which  Anglo-Saxon  words  more  abound  than  in  the  common 
version  of  the  Bible.  Works  which  treat  of  the  common  affairs  of 
life  have  the  greatest  proportion  of  such  words,  and  scientific  works, 
the  least. 

"  If  we  look  not  merely  at  the  number  of  the  words  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  contributed  to  the  English,  but  to  the  kinds  of 
words,  as  well  as  to  the  share  it  has  had  in  its  formation  and  develop- 
ment, we  shall  at  once  see  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
importance  of  this,  and  that  of  any  other  element.  English  grammar 
is  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  what  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
Our  chief  pecuUarities  of  structure  and  of  idiom  are  essentially  Anglo- 
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Saxon ;  wliile  almost  all  the  forms  and  classes  of  words,  which  it  is 
the  pecuHar  office  of  grammar  to  investigate,  are  derived  from  that 
language.  And  though  these  peculiarities  of  structure  may  occupy 
little  space,  and  these  words  be  very  few  compared  with  those  to  be 
found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  they  enter  most  vitally  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the  language,  and  bear  a  most  important  part  in  shajjing 
and  determining  its  character.  Thus,  what  few  inflections  we  have, 
are  all  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Enghsh  genitive,  the  general  modes  of 
forming  the  plural  of  nouns,  and  the  terminations  by  which  we.express 
the  comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives,  er  and  est;  the  in- 
flections of  the  pronouns ;  of  the  tenses,  persons,  and  participles  of 
the  verbs,  whether  regular  or  irregular ;  and  the  most  frequent  termi- 
nation of  our  adverbs  {ly),  are  all  Anglo-Saxon.  The  nouns,  too, 
derived  from  Latin  and  Greek,  receive  the  Anglo-Saxon  terminations 
of  the  genitive  and  the  plural ;  while  the  preterites  and  participles  of 
verbs  derived  from  the  same  sources,  take  Anglo-Saxon  inflections. 
As  to  the  parts  of  speech,  those  which  occur  most  frequently,  and  are 
indi^ddually  of  most  importance,  are  almost  wholly  Anglo-Saxon.  Such 
are  our  articles  and  definitives  generally ;  as,  an,  the,  this,  that,  these, 
those,  many,  few,  some,  one,  none;  the  adjectives  whose  comparatives 
and  superlatives  are  irregularly  formed,  and  which  are,  in  every  lan- 
guage, among  the  most  ancient,  comprehensive  in  meaning,  and  ex- 
tensively used ;  the  separate  words  more  and  most,  by  which  we  as 
often  express  the  forms  of  comparison  as  by  distinct  terminations  ;  all 
our  pronouns,  personal,  possessive,  and  interrogative ;  nearly  every  one 
of  our  so-called  irregular  verbs,  including  all  the  auxiharies,  have,  be, 
shall,  will,  may,  can,  must,  by  which  we  express  the  force  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  mood  and  tense ;  all  the  adverbs  most  frequently 
employed,   and   the   prepositions   and  conjunctions   almost  vrithout 

exception The  English  language  consists  of  about 

38,000  words.  This  includes,  of  course,  not  only  radical  words,  but 
all  derivatives,  except  the  preterites  and  participles  of  verbs  ;  to  which 
must  be  added  some  few  terms,  which,  though  set  down  in  the  diction- 
aries, are  either  obsolete,  or  have  never  ceased  to  be  considered  for- 
eign. Of  these  about  23,000,  or  nearly  five-eighths,  are  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin In  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Lexicon, 

there  are  fi'om  25,000  to  28,000  words,  counting,  of  course,  com- 
pound words  as  well  as  roots.  Supposing  one  fifth  of  these  obsolete, 
there  would  remain  nearly  the  numbers  already  stated."  —  Henry 
Rogers. 

"  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  Enghsh  language  is  for  fi:om  having 
been  investigated,  as  yet,  vnth  that  degree  of  attention  and  accuracy 
that  it  deserves.  Among  other  things,  we  do  not  find  that  any  gram- 
marian has  been  at  the  pains  to  take  a  full  comparative  view  of  its 
two  great  component  parts ;  by  which  we  mean,  on  the  one  hand, 
those  words  that  are  derived  from  the  Saxon,  Danish,  and  other 
northern  languages,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  other  idioms  of  the  south  of  Europe.  These  two 
sets  of  vocables  are  so  dissimilar  from  each  other,  that  they  appear, 
at  first  view,  incapable  of  being  amalgamated  together,  so  as  to  form 
an  harmonious  whole ;  yet  who  is  there  that  can  read,  feel,  and 
understand,  and  does  not  admire  the  sublime  harmony  which  Milton, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Shakespeare,  Bolingbroke,  and  the  other  immortal 
poets  and  prose  writers  of  Great  Britain,  have  produced  out  of  those 
discordant  elements?  To  analyze,  therefore,  those  elements,  fi-om 
which  have  resulted  such  inconceivable  effects,  is  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  the  grammarian  and  plulologer;  and  the  interesting  dis- 
coveries to  which  such  an  inquiry  will  lead,  will  amply  repay  their 
learned  labors.  —  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  from  a  super- 
ficial investigation  of  the  subject,  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  the 
English  words  of  northern  derivation  are  to  those  derived  from  the 
ancient,  as  well  as  the  modern  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  in  the 
proportion  of  something  more  than  three,  but  not  quite  as  much  as 
four,  to  one.  As  the  southern  words  are,  in  general,  polysyllabic, 
and  make  a  conspicuous  flgure  wherever  they  occur,  many  are  apt  to 


think  their  number  greater  than  on  examination  it  really  appears  to 
be."  —  P.  8.  Duponceau. 

The  number  of  words  belonging  to  the  English  language  has  never 
been  accurately  ascertained,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  it  with 
exactness ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  form  and  apply  the  rules  for  computing 
the  number.  The  number  which  is  stated  in  .the  preceding  extract 
from  Mr.  Rogers,  is  thirty-eight  thousand,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  the  number  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  as  it  was 
left  by  him.  Of  the  great  number  of  words  which  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  language,  in  the  various  sciences,  since  the  first 
puhKcation  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  very  few  are  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin.  By  adopting  so  restricted  a  mode  of  computing  the  number 
of  Enghsh  words,  as  to  exclude  all  compound  and  obsolete  words, 
and  all  words  introduced  by  the  arts  and  sciences  within  the  past 
century,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  number  to  38,000,  the  proportion  of 
Anglo-Saxon  words  would  probably  not  be  far  from  that  above  stated  ; 
that  is,  five  eighths.  The  computation  of  Mr.  Duponceau  of  the 
proportion  between  the  two  classes  of  English  words,  those  of 
northern  and  those  of  southern  derivation,  must  have  been  formed, 
not  by  analyzing  the  vocabulary  of  an  English  dictionary,  but  by 
examining  the  words  as  they  occur  on  the  pages  of  Enghsh  books ; 
and,  as  Anglo-Saxon  words  are  much  more  frequently  repeated  than 
those  of  a  difierent  origin,  there  may  be  no  material  inconsistency 
between  his  computation  and  that  of  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Anglo-Saxon  prefixes,  namely,  a, 
he,  em,  for,  fore,  mis,  out,  over,  un,  and  under ;  as,  ahead,  Befriend, 
embody,  ybrbid,  ybrebode,  «ii«deed,  oM^do,  overact,  TOibmd,  Mrahke, 


Some  of  the  common  Anglo-Saxon  terminations  are  the  following, 
namely,  er,  ful,  hood,  less,  ly,  ness,  ship ;  as  writer,  mmdful,  child- 
hood,  helpZess,  justZy,  goodness,  paitnership. 

The  contributions  of  the  Latin  language  to  the  English  are  next, 
in  imjjortance  and  amount,  to  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  these 
contributions  came  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  French,  or 
Norman-French,  in  consequence  of  the  Norman  conquest.  These 
contributions,  which  appear  much  less,  in  proportion,  on  a  page  of  an 
English  book  than  m  a  dictionary  of  the  language,  are  great  and 
important,  and  they  enter  extensively  into  the  etymology  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  Latin  has  served  not  only  to  refine  and  pohsh  the 
Enghsh,  but  to  enrich  its  vocabulary  with  many  necessary  and 
indispensable  words.  It  has  furnished  duphcates  or  synonymes 
of  many  words,  applied  to  common  and  familiar  objects,  which 
add  much  to  variety  and  harmony  of  expression.  Many  common 
things,  not  necessarily  offensive  ia  themselves,  appear  more  gross 
when  expressed  in  common  Anglo-Saxon  words  than  in  words 
derived  from  the  Latin.  It  has  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  ab- 
stract and  general  terms,  especially  in  the  departments  of  theology, 
moral  and  poHtical  philosophy,  and  all  the  moral  sciences;  also  a 
great  part  of  the  terms  used  in  pohte  hterature,  and  the  language  of 
pohte  life.  A  great  part  of  the  mihtary  terms  in  Enghsh  come 
directly  from  the  French.  The  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  derivatives, 
which,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  have  been  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guage, in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  sciences  of  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  and  conchology,  has  been  very  great. 
These  words,  which  greatly  increase  the  vocabulary  of  a  complete 
dictionary  of  the  language,  are  found  chiefiy  in  works  of  science,  and 
do  not  enter  into  the  dialect  of  common  life,  of  poetry,  eloquence,  or 
historical  composition. 

A  single  Greek  or  Latin  word,  in  some  cases,  forms  the  root  of 
numerous  English  words.  —  For  instance,  from  the  Latin  verb  muto, 
to  change,  are  derived  the  foUawing  English  words :  commute,  com- 
mutable,  commutability,  commutation,  commutative,  commutaiively, 
immutable,  immutably,  immutableness,  immutability,  immute,  im- 
mutate,  immutation,  intermutation,  intransmutahle,  mutable,  mutable- 
ness,  mutability,  mutation,  mutiny,  mutineer,  mutinous,  mutinously, 
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mutinousness,  permute,  permuter,  permutation,  transmute,  trans- 
muter,  transnmtahle,  transmutahly,  transmutahility,  transmuted, 
transmuting,  transmutation.  Some  Latin  words  have  much  more 
numerous  English  derivatives;  as  the  verb  pono,  to  place,  is  re- 
garded as  the  root  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  English  words ; 
the  verb  plico,  to  fold,  about  two  hundred  ;  duco,  to  lead,  and  fero, 
to  bear,  each  upwards  of  one  hundred.  —  The  Greek  word  YQ&cpb},  to 
write,  to  describe,  forms  the  root  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
English  words,  and  Aiyos,  reason,  word,  discourse,  the  root  of  more 
than  two  hundred. 

The  following  are  Latin  prefixes :  a,  ah,  abs,  from ;  as,  avert, 
a&jure,  aftstract;  —  ad,  a,  ac,  af,  ag,  al,  an,  ap,  ar,  as,  at,  to;  as, 
adduce,  occede,  affix,  &c. ;  —  ante,  before ;  as,  antecedent ;  —  circum, 
about;  as,  aVcMmjacent;  —  con,  co,  cog,  col,  com,  cor,  together,  with; 
as,  cojiform,  coeval,  coflect,  &c. ;  —  contra,  against;  as,  contradict;  — 
de,  down,  irom ;  as,  deface,  degrade ;  —  dis,  asunder ;  as,  disarm  ;  — 
e,  ex,  out  of;  as,  gect,  exclude;  —  extra,  beyond;  as,  erirojudicial ; 
—  in,  ig,  il,  im,  ir  (when  prefixed  to  a  verb),  in  ;  as  mdue  ;  (when 
prefixed  to  an  adjective),  not ;  as,  invisible  ;  —  inter,  between  ;  as, 
irete-mix;  —  intra,  within;  as,  iw<?-oduce  ;  —  ob,  oc,  of,  op,  for,  in 
the  way  of;  as,  o5jeot,  occur ;  — per,  through ;  as,  jjervade  ;  — post, 
after ;  as,  ^o«<script ;  — pre,  before  ;  as,  precede  ;  — prefer,  beyond  ; 
as,  preteraatuxal ;  — pro,  for,  forward ;  as,  proconsul ;  —  re,  back, 
again ;  as,  return,  rebuild ;  —  reifro,  backward ;  as,  retrospect ;  —  se, 
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aside  ;  as,  secede  ;  —  sine,  without ;  as,  sinecure ;  —  sub,  sue,  suf, 
sug,  sup,  sus,  mider,  after ;  as,  subdeaxi,  suf&ce,  suggest,  sijpplant, 
suspect ;  —  super,  above ;  as,  saperabound,  sMpematural ;  —  trans, 
beyond ;  as,  transcend  ;  —  ultra,  beyond  ;  as,  ultramarine. 

The  following  terminations  are  derived  from  the  Latin  or  FrencJi  : 
able,  ible,  cle.  He,  ial,  al,  ian,  an,  ant,  ent,  fy,  lar,  ity,  or,  ous,  tion, 
live,  tude,  ture. 

To  the  Greek  the  English  language  is  indebted  for  most  of  the 
terms  in  physical  science,  and,  indeed,  for  a  great  part  of  the  terms 
employed  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  following  are  Greek  prefixes  :  a  (o),  without;  as,  acephalous; 

—  amphi  (liftcpl),  about,  on  both  sides  ;  as,  amphitheatre ;  —  ana 
(&f(i),  through,  again ;  as,  anabaptist ;  —  anti  ((ivr/),  against ;  as, 
antichristian ;  —  apo  (dind),  from  ;  as,  apostate ;  —  cata  (xajd), 
down,  from  side  to  side ;  as,  cataract ;  —  dia  {Stdi),  through ;  as, 
diogonal ;  —  en  (if),  in;  as,*ndemic ;  —  epi  (^nC),  upon ;  as,  epidemic ; 

—  liyper  (-iniQ),  above ;  as,  Jiypercritic ;. —  Jiypo  (ind),  under  ;  as, 
hypocrite;  —  meta  (fierii),  beyond;  as,  metaphysics ; — para,  (nagd), 
by  the  side  of,  near;  as,  paragraph; — peri  (tieqC),  about;  as,  peri- 
meter;—  pro  (reg<5),  before  ;  as,  prologue ;  —  syn,  sy,  syl,  sym  (otjJ'), 
together,  with ;  as,  synonymous,  syflogisra,  symmetry. 

The  following  terminations  are  from  the  Oreek :  ic  and  ieal,  from 
the  Greek  ixog  and  Latin  icMs ;  logy,  from  i.6-^og ;  graphy,  from 
YQdufO) ;  ize,  from  I'Qa. 


ARCHAISMS,    PROVINCIALISMS, 


AMERICANISMS. 


The  EngKsh  language,  from  the  time  of  its  first  formation,  has 
been  subject  to  continual  changes.  Old  word's  have  been,  from  time 
to  time,  falHng  away,  and  new  ones  have  been  formed  and  brought 
into  use.  A  large  part  of  the  words  found  in  the  early  productions 
of  EngUsh  Kterature,  such  as  those  of  Peter  Langtoft,  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  Robert  Langland,  (the  reputed  author  of  "  Piers  Plouh- 
man,")  Gower,  Chaucer,  Wickliffe,  and  Mandeville,  are  now  obsolete  ; 
and  in  order  to  understand  these  works,  further  assistance  is  neces- 
sary than  is  afforded  by  modern  dictionaries  and  grammars.  Very 
few  of  the  English  writers  who  preceded  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  are 
now  much  read ;  and  most  of  the  obsolete  words  which  their  works 
contain  may  properly  be  consigned  to  glossaries  accompanying  the 
works,  or  to  dictionaries  of  archaic  words. 

Several  of  these  early  productions  have  been  published  with 
glossaries  attached  to  them,  as  the  Chronicles  of  Peter  Langtoft  and 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  by  Hearne ;  and  the  works  of  Chaucer,  by 
Tyrwhitt.  Glossaries  have  also  been  appended  to  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton.  Some  works  of  a  more  general  nature,  relating 
to  ob^lete  or  archaic  and  provincial  words,  have,  not  long  since, 
appeared ;  as  Nares's  "  Glossary  or  Collection  of  Words,  Phrases, 
&c.,  found  in  Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries,"  Toone's  "  Glos- 
sary and  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Uncommon 
Words,"  HoUoway's  "  General  Dictionary  of  Provincialisms,"  Halli- 
well's  "  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,"  and  Wright's 
"  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English."  The  first  edition 
of  HalKwell's  Dictionary,  which  was  pubKshed  m  1846,  contains  no 
less  than  51,027  words,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  being  complete.  Jamie- 
son's  "  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language  "  also  con- 
tains numerous  archaic,  as  well  as  provincial,  words.  The  publication 
of  Boucher's  "  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words  "  (designed 
to  be  a  large  work  in  4to.)  was  commenced  in  1832 ;  but  only  two 
numbers  of  it  have  appeared.  Numerous  other  glossaries  relating  to 
the  difierent  counties  and  districts  of  England  have  been  published, 
the  most  of  which  will  be  found  mentioned  on  page  lix.  "  From  the 
writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Donne,  and  about 
a  score  more  of  our  authors  of  that  period,  might  probably  be  col- 
lected two  thousand  or  three  thousand  words,  which  have  since 
become  obsolete.''     Ed.  Bev.  cxii.  p.  325. 

The  early  bilingual  dictionaries,  such  as  EngUsh  and  Latin,  and 
Enghsh  and  French,  contain  many  obsolete  words ;  and  this  is  the 
fact  with  respect  to  many  of  the  English  dictionaries,  as  those  of 
Bailey,  Johnson,  Ash,  Richardson,  and  others.  Jolinson  says,  he 
"  fixed  Sidney's  work  [Sir  PhiKp  Sidney,  who  died  in  1586]  for  the 
boundary,  beyond  which  he  made  few  excursions."  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  however,  as  he  left  it,  contains  many  obsolete  words,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  were  taken  from  Bailey's  Dictionary, 
though  of  such  words  he  did  not  take  near  all  that  are  found  in 
Bailey.  Of  the  words  added  by  Mr.  Todd,  a  much  larger  proportion 
are  obsolete  than  of  those  admitted  by  Johnson ;  and  of  Todd's 
additional  words,  particularly  in  his  second  edition,  there  are  many 
which  are  of  merely  local  or  provincial  use,  and  some  of  them  are 
unworthy  of  being  inserted  in  a  general  dictionary  of  the  language. 


A  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  in  order  to  be  complete, 
must  contain  all  the  words,  whether  obsolete  or  not,  found  in  books 
which  are  much  read,  such,  for  example,  as  the  common  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton  ;  though 
there  are  many  words  in  these  works  which  are  now  obsolete,  and 
many  which,  though  not  obsolete,  are  used  in  an  obsolete  sense,  that 
needs  explanation. 

William  Caxton,  who  first  introduced  printing  into  England,  in 
his  Preface  to  a  Translation  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  printed  in  1490, 
speaking  of  the  innovations  then  made  in  the  Enghsh  language,  and 
the  differences  of  the  language  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
says,  "  When  I  had  advised  me  in  this  sayd  booke,  I  delybered  and 
concluded  to  translate  it  into  Englyshe,  and  forthwyth  I  toke  a  pen 
and  ynk,  and  wrote  a  leaf  or  tweyne,  wjiich  I  ouersawe  agayn  to  cor- 
recte  it;  and  when  I  saw  the  fayr  and  straunge  termes  therein,  I 
doubted  that  it  sholde  please  some  gentylmen  which  had  late  blamed 
me,  saying,  that  in  my  translacyons  I  had  over  curyous  termes,  which 
coude  not  be  understande  of  comyn  people,  and  desired  me  to  use 
olde  and  homely  termes  in  my  translacyons,  and  fayn  wolde  I  satis- 
fye  every  man ;  and  so  to  do,  toke  an  olde  boke  and  redde  therein, 
and  certaynly  the  Enghsshe  was  so  rude  and  brood,  that  I  coude  not 
wele  understande  it.  And  also  my  Lord  Abbot  of  Westmynster  ded 
do  shewe  to  me  late  certain  evydences  wryton  in  old  Englisshe,  for 
to  reduce  it  into  our  Englisshe  now  usid ;  and  certaynly  it  was  wreton 
in  such  wyse,  that  it  was  more  lyke  Dutche  than  Englisshe.  I  coude 
not  reduce  ne  bryne  it  to  be  understonden.  And  certaynly  oiu: 
language  now  used  varyeth  ferre  from  that  which  was  used  and  spoken 
when  I  was  born.  For  we  Englissh  men  ben  borne  under  the  domy- 
nacyon  of  the  mone,  which  is  never  stedfaste,  but  ever  waverynge,  wex- 
yng  one  season,  and  waneth  and  discreaseth  another  season ;  and  that 
comyne  Englisshe  that  is  spoken  in  one  shyre  varyeth  from  another, 
insomuche,  that  in  my  dayes  happened,  that  certain  merchauntes  were 
in  a  shipp  in  Tamyse,  for  to  have  sailed  over  the  see  into  Zelande, 
and  for  lacke  of  wynde  they  taryed  atte  Forland,  and  went  to  lande 
for  to  refreshe  them ;  and  one  of  them,  named  Sheffelde,  a  mercer, 
came  into  an  hows,  and  axed  for  mete,  and  speoyally  he  axed  for 
egges,  and  the  goode  vpyf  answerde,  that  she  coude  speke  no  Frenshe. 
And  the  marchaunt  was  angry,  for  he  also  coude  speke  no  Frenshe, 
but  wolde  have  hadde  egges,  and  she  understode  him  not.  And  then 
at  laste  another  sayd,  that  he  wolde  have  eyren ;  then  the  goode  wj'f 
sayd,  that  she  understode  him  well.  Loo  what  sholde  a  man  in  thyse 
days  now  wryte,  egges  or  eyren'?  Certaynly  it  is  hard  to  playse 
every  man,  by  cause  of  dyversyte  and  chaunge  of  langage ;  for  in 
these  days  every  man,  that  is  in  ony  reputacyon  in  his  countre,  will 
utter  his  communicacyon  and  matters  in  such  manners  and  termes, 
that  fewe  men  shall  understonde  them ;  and  som  honest  and  grete 
clerkes  have  been^wyth  me,  and  desired  me  to  wryte  the  moste  curyous 
termes  that  I  coude  find.  And  thus  between  playn,  rude,  and  cmrious, 
I  stand  abashed.  But  in  my  judgmente,  the  comyn  tennes  that  be 
dayh  used,  ben  lighter  to  be  miderstonde  than  the  olde  auncyent 
Englisshe." 

England  still  abounds  in  provincialisms  and  local  dialects ;  and  in 
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ARCHAISMS,   PKOVINCIALISMS,   AND  AMERICANISMS. 


some  districts  of  the  country,  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  are 
so  great,  that  the  speech  of  the  common  people  can  be  but  imperfectly 
understood  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  their  pecuHar  dialect. 
These  peculiarities,  or  archaisms,  are  of  great  antiquity,  and,  as  stated 
by  Forby,  "  are  all,  in  substance,  remnants  and  derivatives  of  the 
language  of  past  ages,  which  were,  at  some  time  or  other,  in  common 
use,  though  in  long  process  of  time  they  have  become  only  locally 
used  and  understood." 

Of  the  local  dialects,  one  of  the  most  noted  is  the  Craven 
Dialect,  which  is  spoken  in  the  deanery  of  Craven,  a  district  of 
upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  length  and  nearly  as  many  in  breadth, 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  west-riding  of  the  county  of 
York.  Mr.  Carr,  the  author  of  the  "  Craven  Dialect  and  Glossary," 
maintains  that  it  was  "  the  language  of  crovraed  heads,  of  the  court, 
and  of  the  most  eminent  EngKsh  historians,  divines,  and  poets,  of 
former  ages."  These  provincialisms  now  form,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
colloquial  language  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  many  of  them  are  found 
in  the  early  productions  of  Enghsh  literature  ;  but  in  books  of  modern 
origin,  they  are  seen  chiefly  in  glossaries. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  Ixxix.  1844)  contains  the  following 
statement :  — 

"  The  number  of  provincial  words  that  have  hitherto  been  arrested 
by  local  glossaries,  stand  as  follows  :  — 


Shropshire, 1,993 


Devonshire  and  Cornwal 
Devonshire,  (North,) 
Exmoor,  .     . 
Herefordshire, 
Lancashire,    . 
Suffolk,     .     . 
Norfolk,   .     . 
Somersetshire, 
Sussex,     .     . 


878 
1,146 

370 

822 
1,932 
2,400 
2,500 
1,204 

371 


Essex 589 

Wiltshire, 592 

Hallamshire,       ....  1,568 

Craven, 6,169 

North  Country,  ....  3,750 

Cheshire 903 

Metropolitan,    (Grose    & 

Pegge,) 3,500 


Total, 


30,687 


"  Admitting  that  several  of  the  foregoing  are  synonymous, 
superfluous,  or  common  to  each  county,  there  are,  nevertheless, 
many  of  them  which,  although  alike  orthograj^hically,  are  vastly 
dissimilar  in  signification.  Making  these  allowances,  they  amount  to 
a  httle  more  than  20,000 ;  oi-,  according  to  the  number  of  English 
counties  hitherto  illustrated,  at  the  average  ratio  of  1,478  to  a  county. 
Calculating  the  twenty-six  unpublished  in  the  same  ratio,  they  will 
furnish  38,428  additional  provincialisms,  forming,  in  the  aggregate, 
59,000  words  in  the  colloquial  tongue  of  the  lower  classes,  which  can, 
for  the  chief  part,  produce  proofs  of  legitimate  origin ;  about  the 
same  number,  in  short,  of  authorized  words  that  are  admitted  into 
Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  Besides  these  and  the  private 
compilations  made  by  individuals,  in  the  course  of  their  miscellaneous 
reading,  there  are  some  very  copious  early  English  Vocabularies  lying 
in  manuscript  in  the.  cathedral  libraries  of  Durham,  Winchester,  and 
Canterbury,  in  the  British  Museum,  King's  College,  and  other  de- 
positories, deserving  collection ;  as  well  as  rare  lexicographical  vol- 
umes, which  issued  from  the  press  in  the  infancy  of  typography." 

A  considerable  number  of  these  provincialisms  are  to  be  found 
in  Ash's  English  Dictionary,  and  also  among  the  additions  of  Mr. 
Todd  to  Johnson's  Dictionary.  But,  as  they  are  not  found  in  the 
classical  or  in  the  popular  literature  of  England,  and  are  rarely  seen 
in  print,  except  in  the  glossaries  in  which  they  have  been  collected, 
they  have  little  claim  to  a  place  in  a  general  dictionary  of  the  lan- 
guage. Were  education  universally  diffused  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  children  accustomed  to  use  the  same  or  similar  elementary 
books  of  instruction,  most  of  these  provincialisms  would  soon  be 
disused  and  forgotten. 

The    English    language   as    it    is    spoken    and  written    in    the 


United  States,  differs  somewhat  from  the  language  as  written  and 
spoken  in  any  part  of  England  ;  and  it  differs  also,  more  or  less,  in 
the  different  States  ;  but  there  is  nothing  here  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  the  local  dialects  of  England.  The  greater  uniformity  of  lan- 
guage which  exists  in  this  country,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  frequent 
removals  of  the  inhabitants  from  one  place  to  another,  their  free 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  to  the  fact  that  elementary  education 
is  much  more  generally  diffused  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
here,  than  in  England.  The  Americans  have  formed  their  language 
more  from  books,  and  less  fi-om  oral  speech,  than  the  English ;  and 
they  are  more  in  the  habit  of  having  recourse  to  a  dictionary  for 
instruction  respecting  the  pronunciation  and  use  of  words. 

Although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  respectable  American 
writers  there  are  to  be  found  some  innovations  or  some  deviations  from 
what  is  regarded,  in  England,  as  good  usage  with  respect  to  lan- 
guage, they  are  not  chargeable  with  all  the  innovations  of  which  they 
have  been  accused.  Mr.  Boucher,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Glossary, 
written  in  1800,  says,  "  The  United  States  of  America,  too  proud,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  acknowledge  themselves  indebted  to  this  country 
for  their  existence,  their  power,  or  their  language,  denying  and  re- 
volting against  the  two  first,  are  also  making  all  the  haste  they 
conveniently  can  to  rid  themselves  of  the  last.  With  little  or  no 
dialect,  they  are  pecuKarly  addicted  to  innovation ;  but  such  as  need 
not  excite  our  envy,  whether  we  regard  their  elegance,  or  their  pro- 
priety  I  here  set  down  a  few  Americanisms,  collected 

from  some  of  their  recent  pubHcations,  merely  to  justify  what  is 
asserted  respecting  their  passion  for  innovating,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  how  very  poorly  they  are  qualified  to  set  up  for  re- 
formers of  language '  Who  has  dared  to  advocate  the 

interests  of,'  &c.  Morse's  Sermon  at  Oharlestown,  in  1798.  —  'De- 
moralizing principles.'  Morse.  —  '  If,  as  a  nation,  we  progress  in 
impiety,  demorahzation,'  &c.  Morse.  —  '  A  man  who  has  risen 
through  all  the  grades  of  office  to  the  highest,'  &c.  Morse.  — 
'  Mens.  Chevaher  de  Luzern  memorialized  Congress,  last  year.' 
Political  Pamphlet  printed  at  Philadelphia,  in  ll^S. — '  ....  made 
Dr.  Franldin  the  alone  minister.'  Pamphlet  printed  at  Boston.  — 
'  It  is  too  deep,  too  hazardous  a  game,  and  too  inimical  for  a  friend 
to  play.'  Id.  —  '  Virginia  has  produced  some  of  the  most  influential 
men.'  Morse's  Geography.  — '  Repentance  and  reformation  are  a 
mean  of  averting  the  displeasure  and  punishment  of  the  Almighty 
Governor  of  the  world.'     Abercrombie's  Sermon  at  Philadelphia." 

With  respect  to  the  words  in  Italics,  in  the  passages  here  cited,  if 
all  of  them  are  not  now  in  estabhshed  good  use  in  England,  they 
have  all  been  used  by  respectable  Enghsh  writers.  With  respect  to 
the  two  words,  alone  and  mean,  which  are  used  in  an  improper  man- 
ner, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  word  mean  has  been  often  used  in 
the  same  manner  by  respectable  Enghsh  writers ;  and  that  it  would 
probably  be  as  difficult  to  find,  in  an  American  as  in  an  Enghsh 
writer,  another  instance  in  which  alone  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  pamphlet  cited. 

The  settlement  of  this  country  was  commenced,  upwards  of  two 
centuries  ago,  chiefly  by  emigrations  from  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  emigrants  brought  with  them  not  only  the  common 
language  of  the  country  in  the  state  in  which  it  then  existed,  but  also 
more  or  less  of  the  local  peculiarities  ;  and  in  this  way  some  of  the 
English  provincialisms  have  been  widely  diffused  in  the  United  States, 
and  have  been  regarded  as  of  American  origin.  The  changes  in  the 
language,  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  two  centuries,  have 
not  been  precisely  the  same  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  yet 
the  difference  is  less  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected ; 
and  it  is  doubtless  a  fact,  that,  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
throughout  England,  the  deviations  from  what  is  there  deemed 
the  correct  standard  of  speaking  and  writing  the  language,  are 
much  greater  than  among  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  Americans  have  derived  some  words  from  the  Indians, 
and  they  have  formed  some  new  ones  ;  to  some  old  ones  they  have 
affixed  new  significations ;  they  have  retained  some  which  have  become 
obsolete  in  England ;  some  English  provinciahsms  they  have  brought 
into  common  use  ;  and  there  are  many  neologisms,  consisting  in  part 
of  new  words,  and  in  part  of  old  words  with  new  significations,  in  use 
both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  with  regard  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  ui  wliich  country  they  originated. 

A  great  part  of  the  differences  with  respect  to  the  language 
of  the  educated  classes  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  grow 
out  of  the  diSerent  institutions  and  the  different  circumstances  and 
employments  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  words  which  owe  their  origin  to  American  insti- 
tutions, social  relations,  and  occupations,  and  which  are  properly  used 
by  Americans,  but  which  Englishmen  have  no  occasion  to  employ, 
except  in  speaking  of  American  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
quite  as  large  a  number  of  words  which  relate  to  the  civil  and 
religious  institutions  and  social  relations  of  Great  Britain,  and  which 
are  never  used  in  the  United  States,  except  with  reference  to  that 
country.  Such  differences  as  these  have  a  legitimate  origin,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  proper,  and  hot  as  corruptions  of  the  lan- 
guage. But  there  are  many  neologisms,  or  new  words,  some  of 
American,  and  some  of  recent  EngHsh  origin,  which  are  entitled 
to  Httle  .countenance.  A  considerable  number  of  such  have  been 
noticed  in  this  Dictionaiy ;  but  many  have  been  passed  by  as  plants 
suffered  to  remain  and  die  in  their  native  soil,  being  regarded  as  not 
worth  transplanting. 

Among  the  words  which  owe  their  origin  or  peculiar  use  to 
American  institutions,  are  the  following :  congress,  congressional, 
president,  presidential,  senate,  senatorial,  gubernatorial,  state, 
territory,  town,  general  court,  general  assembly,  selectmen,  message, 
&c.  The  words  executive  and  judiciary  are  often  used  in  the  United 
States  as  nouns,  but  not  often  in  England.  The  words  electioneer 
and  electioneering,  which  are  much  used  here,  are  also  used,  in  some 
degree,  in  England  though  the  more  common  terms  used  there,  in 
the  same  sense,  are  canvass  and  canvassing,  which  are  rarely  used 
in  this  manner  in  the  United  States.  The  word  caucus  is  of  undis- 
puted American  origin.  Among  the  American  ecclesiastical  terms 
may  be  noted  association,  associational,  consociation,  consociational, 
result,  approbate,  &c. 

Among  the  terms  relating  to  the  political  and  civil  institutions 
of  England,  rarely  used  in  this  country,  except  with  reference  to 
England,  may  be  enumerated  the  following :  parliament,  parlia- 
mentary, prorogue,  prorogation,  hustings,  exchequer,  postman,  tub- 
man, sergeant-at-law,  assize,  excise,  bailiff,  lords,  commons,  peerage, 
baronetage,  knightage,  &c. ;  among  the  ecclesiastical  terms,  establish- 
ment, conformity,  non-conformity,  dissenters,  dean,  deanery,  arch- 
deacon, archdeaconry,  prebend,  prebendary,  canon,  canonry,  vicar, 
vicarage,  curate,  curacy,  dignity,  dignified,  benefice,  beneficed, 
advowson,  commendam,  donative,  preferment,  impropriation,  im- 


propriator, &c.  Among  the  many  neologisms  which  may  claim  the 
undisputed  honor  of  English  origin,  are  constituency,  borough-monger, 
squirarchy,  shopocracy,  conservatism,  radicalism,  liberalism,  chart- 
ism, Anglicanism,  high-churchism,  dissenterism,  voluntaryism,  &c. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  two  countries  in  relation  to 
the  terms  employed  to  designate  their  respective  Hterary  institutions, 
and  also  with  respect  to  the  technical  terms  used  in  their  universities 
and  colleges.  The  following  EngHsh  university  terms,  for  example, 
are  not  at  all  used  here  in  the  same  sense :  act,  wrangler,  optime, 
bursar,  commoner,  sizar,  pensioner,  servitor,  batteller,  foundationer ; 
and  the  following  American  terms  do  not  appear  to  be  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  England,  namely,  commencement,  senior,  junior, 
sophomore,  freshman,  salutatory,  beneficiary. 

Some  words,  more  or  less  in  use,  are  regarded  as  of  Indian 
origin;  as,  calumet,  chocolate,  hackmatack,  hominy,  hammock,  maize, 
moose,  musquash,  moccason,  mush,  pappoose,  pecan,  pemmican, 
potato,  powwow,  quahaug,  raccoon,  sachem,  sagamore,  samp,  succo- 
tash, squash,  squaw,  terrapin,  tobacco,  tomato,  tomahawk,  wampum, 
wigwam,  Yankee. 

Of  the  English  provincialisms  which  are  often  used  in  the  United 
States,  may  be  enumerated,  to  wilt,  to  slump,  to  rile  or  to  roil, 
slumpy,  slosh,  slush,  sloshy,  slushy,  rily  or  roily,  spunk,  spunky, 
spry,  squirm,  squiggle,  quackle,  shote,  &c. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  words  the  propriety  of  which 
has  been  disputed,  but  which  are  now  often  used  both  in  the 
United  State's  and  in  England.  Such  are  the  following  :  to  advocate, 
to  base,  to  demoralize,  to  derange,  to  expatriate,  to  jeopardize,  to 
locate,  to  obligate,  to  test,  to  veto,  prayerful,  prayerless,  profanity, 
unwell,  &c.  The  following  words,  which  are  more  or  less  used  in 
the  United  States,  are  little  used  in  England:  to  approbate,  to  belittle, 
to  clapboard,  to  eventuate,  to  loan  ;  sundown,  boatable,  freshet,  sled, 
sleigh,  clapboard,  shingle,  prairie,  snag,  sawyer,  vendue,  sparse, 
bookstore,  bindery  or  bookbindery,  lot,  as  a  buHding  lot,  a  house  lot, 
a  wood  lot. 

The  following  words  have  senses  affixed  to  them  in  the  United 
States  different  from  the  senses  in  which  they  are  commonly  used  in 
England :  baggage,  balance,  clever,  cob,  com,  creek,  fall,  lumber, 
merchant,  quite,  spell,  stage,  store  ;  also  the  verbs  to  improve,  to 
notify,  to  girdle,  to  guess,  &c. 

There  are  some  words  which  both  EngHsh  and  American  recent 
writers  have  used  in  a  new  sense ;  as,  to  realize,  to  solemnize,  to 
transpire ;  obnoxious,  temper,  &c.  Many  of  the  neologisms  which 
have  been  stigmatized  as  American  innovations  or  corruptions,  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  use  of  English  authors.  The  adjective 
lengthy,  and  the  verb  to  progress,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
are  reputed  to  be  of  American  origin ;  but,  though  they  may  probably 
have  originated  here,  yet  they  seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  England ; 
and  comparatively  higher  authorities  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
their  use  from  English,  than  from  American,  writers.  (See  the  words 
Lengthy,  Progress,  Clever,  &c.,  in  the  Dictionary.) 


HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH   LEXICOGRAPHY. 


Lexicogeapht  is  a  branch  of  literature  which  appears  to  have 
been  but  little  cultivated  in  ancient  times.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  ever  wrote  what  would  be  properly 
called  dictionaries  of  their  respective  languages.  No  such  works 
written  by  them  are  now  extant ;  nor  is  there  positive  evidence  that 
any  such  ever  existed.  The  terms  lexicon  and  dictionarium  were 
not  in  use  during  the  classic  period  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages ;  but  they  are  of  comparatively  modern  introduction.  Varro, 
who  died  27  B.  C.,  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  De  Lingua  Latina,"  -widch 
consisted  of  twenty-four  books,  of  which  only  six,  and  these  much 
mutilated,  are  now  extant.  One  of  the  books  contained  a,  sort  of 
glossary  of  Latin  terms.  ApoUonius  of  Alexandria,  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  Hved  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  though  some  suppose 
him  to  have  been  much  later,  wrote  a  sort  of  glossary  to  Homer. 

"The  oldest  extant  Greek  lexicographer,"  says  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia, "is  ApoUonius  the  Sophist,  a  contemporary  of  Augustus. 
His  work,  entitled  Ad^eig  'OfiijQixul,  or  'Homeric  Words,'  though 
much  interpolated,  is  very  useful.  All  the  other  original  Greek  lexi- 
cons and  glossaries  we  have,  such  as  the  '  Onomasticon '  (or  Collection 
of  Synonymes)  of  Julius  Pollux,  the  lexicons  of  Suidas,  Harpocra- 
tion,  and  Hesychius,  and  the  ' Etymologicon  Magnum'  sometimes 
attributed  to  Marcus  Musurus,  although  of  the  authors  of  some  of 
the'm  the  exact  age  is  disputed,  were  undoubtedly  compiled  subse- 
quent, and  most  of  them  probably  long  subsequent,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  supposed,  mdeed,  that  they  were 
founded  upon  older  compilations  of  the  same  kind ;  but  of  the  form 
of  those  lost  works  we  know  nothing.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
if  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of 
dictionaries  in  studying  a  foreign  language  or  dialect,  as  has  been  the 
general  practice  in  modern  times." 

The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  earKest  lexicograph- 
ical works  that  are  now  extant.  —  Julius  Pollux,  a  native  of  Naucra- 
tis,  in  Egypt,  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  the  author  of  the 
"  Onomasticon"  a  Greek  Vocabulary,  divided  into  ten  books.  It 
contains  a  vast  variety  of  synonjTnous  words  and  phrases,  arranged 
under  general  heads,  but  not  alphabetically,  and  it  partakes  more  of 
the  nature  of  an  encyclopaedia  than  of  a  dictionary.  The  first  edition 
of  it  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1502. 

Hesychius  of  Alexandria,  by  some  stated  to  have  lived  as  early  as 
the  third,  and  by  others  not  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  was  the 
author  of  'a  Greek  lexicon  or  glossary,  consisting  of  short  explanations 
of  uncommon  Greek  words  and  technical  terms.  The  first  edition  of 
it  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1513. 

Valerius  Harpocration,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  wrote  a 
work  entitled  "Lexicon  Decern  Oratorum"  ("Lexicon  to  the  Ten 
Orators"),  which  contains  an  account  of  many  of  the  persons  and 
facts  mentioned  in  the  orations  of  the  ten  principal  orators  of  Athens. 
"  We  have,"  says  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  "  no  particulars  of  his  life, 
nor  of  the  time  in  which  he  hved."  Mr.  Watt  styles  him  "an  Alex- 
andrian rhetorician  of  the  fom'th  centurj',"  and  entitles  his  work 
"  Lexicon  in  decern  Ehetores.''    It  was  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1503. 

Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  died  in  891,  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Ai^eaiv  Swaywy-^,  a  Greek  glossary  or  lexicon,  an  edition 
of  which,  edited  by  Hermann,  was  pubhshed  at  Leipsic  in  1808 ; 
and  another,  edited  by  Porson,  was  pubhshed  in  London  in  1822. 


Suidas,  whose  age  and  country  are  not  ascertained,  but  who  is 
supposed  to  have  hved  between  900  and  1025  A.  D.,  was  the  author 
of  a  Greek  Lexicon,  styled  by  some  an  "  Historical  and  Geographical 
Dictionary,''  also  an  "  Encyclopaedia."  It  comprises  the  names  of 
men  and  places,  as  well  as  the  words  which  properly  belong  to  a 
dictionary.     The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1499. 

John  Balbus,  or  Balbi,  or  John  of  Genoa,  (being  a  Genoese,)  who 
died  in  1298,  was  the  author  of  the  "  Catholicon,"  a  Latin  dictionary 
containing  between  seven  hundred  and  eight  hundred  pages  foho ; 
first  printed  at  Mentz,  in  1460,  by  Gutenberg.  "Although  this 
work,"  says  Watt,  "  contains  many  errors,  it  has  the  singularity  of 
being  the  first-  Latin  dictionary  after  the  destruction  of  the  language." 

Johannes  Crestonus  (Placentinus),  a  native  of  Piacenza,  was  the 
author  of  the  "Lexicon  Orceco-Latinum,"  the  first  Greek  and  Latin 
dictionary  extant.  The  first  edition,  supposed  to  have  been  printed 
at  Milan,  is  without  date.  The  earhest  edition,  with  a  date,  was 
printed  at  Vicenza  in  1483. 

Calepin,  or  Calepino,  a  native  of  Calepio,  near  Bergamo,  in  Italy, 
who  died  in  1510,  was  the  author  of  the  "Dictionarium,"  a  Latin 
dictionary,  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  kind,  first  printed  at 
Reggio  ia  1502.  It  went  through  many  editions,  and  received  such 
additions  as  made  it  almost  a  new  work.  Facoiolati,  assisted  by  his- 
pupil  Egidio  ForcelUni,  prepared  and  published  a  new  edition  in  1731. 
"  It  was,"  as  is  stated  by  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  "  in  the  course  of 
his  joint  labors  with  Facciolati,  that  Forcelhrn  conceived  the  plan  of 
a  totally  new  Latin  dictionary,  which,  after  more  than  thirty  years' 
assiduous  apphcation,  he  brought  to  light  under  the  title  of  '  Totius 
Latinitatis  Lexicon,'  four  volumes  foho,  Padua,  1771.  This  work 
has  superseded  all  other  Latin  dictionaries."  An  enlarged  edition  of 
this  work,  edited  by  James  Bailey,  was  pubhshed  in  London  in  1828 ; 
and  it  also  formed  the  principal  basis  of  the  "  Lexicon  of  the  Latin 
Language,"  edited  by  P.  P.  Leverett,  and  first  pubhshed  at  Boston 
in  1836.: — "Cornucopia,"  " Breviloquus  Vocahidarius,"  and  "  Gerrir 
ma  Vocabuloriim  atque  Medulla,"  are  titles  of  other  early  lexico- 
graphical works  on  the  Latin  language. 

The  earhest  lexicographical  labors  in  England  were  performed  near 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  j  and  their  object  was  to  facihtate  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language.  The  title  of  the  earhest  work  of  .the 
kind  pubhshed  in  that  country,  as  given  in  Dr.  Dibdin's  "Typographi- 
cal Antiquities,"  was  as  follows  :  "  Promptorius  Puerorum.  Promp- 
torium  Parvulorum,  sive  Clericorum.  Medulla  Orammoctice."  It 
was  first  printed  by  Richard  Pynson,  in  1499,  in  foho.  Editions  of  it 
were  piinted  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,in  1510,  1512,  1516,  and  1528. 
"  Richard  Fraunces,  a  preaching  or  black  friar,"  as  is  stated  by  Wil- 
ham  Herbert,  the  typographical  antiquary,  "  was  the  author  of  this 
first  Enghsh  and  Latin  dictionary,  in  which  are  many  old  English 
words  nowhere  else  explained."  "  This  book,"  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  "  is 
printed  in  double  columns ;  the  Enghsh  before  the  Latin ;  the  nouns 
first,  under  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  verbs,  adverbs,  &c.,  after 
them;  both  nouns  and  vei-bs  are  declined  very  particularly.  The 
work  was  intended,  as  the  commencement  of  the  account  of  the  third 
edition  of  it  specifies,  as  a  companion  to  the  '  Qrtus  Yocahulorum! 
in  Latin  and  English." 

In  1500  (the  next  year  after  the  first  pubhcation  of  the  work  above 
noticed)  was  printed  by  Wjiikj-n  de  Worde  the  first  edition  of  the 
work  bearing  the  following  title,  as  stated  in  Dr.  Dibdin's  "  Typo- 
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graphical  Antiquities :  "— -"  Ortus  Vocahulorum:  alpTiabetico  ordine 
fere  omnia  quce  in  Catliolico  breviloquo  Cornucopia  Gemma  Vo- 
cahulorum atque  Medulla  Orammatices  ponuntur  cum  perpulcris 
Additorihus  Ascens,  el  vernaculce  Linguce  Anglicance  expositionem 
continens."  This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  first  Latin  and  Enghsh 
dictionary,  —  "a  work,"  says  Dibdin,  " of  considerable  importance  to 
grammatical  antiquaries,  and  the  parent  production  of  our  popular 
Latin  and  English  Dictionary  by  Amsworth."  Subsequent  editions 
were  printed  in  1503,  1509,  1514,  1516,  and  1518. 

The  next  lexicographical  work,  and  the  first  entitled  a  dielionary, 
{dictionarnim,)  that  was  pubhshed  in  England,  was  the  "  Dictio- 
narium  "  (Latin  and  English)  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  who  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  the  author  of  various  works.  It  was  first  pubhshed-  in 
1538  ;  and  the  dates  of  other  editions  which  appeared  before  the 
author's  death,  in  1546,  are  as  follows  :  1541,  1542,  and  1545.  The 
title  of  the  edition  of  1542,  as  given  by  Ames,  is  "  Bibliotheca 
Eliotce,  Eliotis  Librarie.''  It  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
the  following  is  an  extract  from  the  dedication :  "  To  the  moste 
excellent  prince,  and  our  moste  redoubted  souerayne  lorde  Kinge 
Henry  the  VHI.,  Supreme  head  in  erthe  immediately  -vnder  Christe, 
of  the  Churche  of  Englande.  .  .  .  About  a  yere  passed,  J  be- 
ganne  a  Dictionarie,  declaring  latine  by  enghshe.  But  whyles  J  was 
printyng,  and  ^^^eth  the  half  deale  performed,  your  hyghnes  being 
informed  therof,  by  the  reportes  of  gentyll  maister  Antony  Denny, 
for  his  wysedome  and  dihgenoe  worthily  callyd  by  your  hyghnesse  into 
your  priuie  chamber,  and  of  Wyllyam  Tildisley,  keper  of  your  gracis 
lybrarie,  and  after  mooste  specially  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
most  honoiu:able  lorde  Crumwell,  lorde  priuie  scale,  &c.,  conceyued 
of  my  labours  a  good  expectation,  and  declaryng  your  moste  noble 
and  beneuolent  nature,  in  fauouryng  them  that  wyll  be  well  oecupied, 
your  hyghnesse,  in  the  presence  of  diuers  of  your  noble  men,  com- 
mendynge  myne  enterprise,  affirmed,  that  if  J  wolde  ernestely  trauayle 
therin,  your  highnes,  as  well  with  excellent  counsaile,  as  with  suche 
bokes  as  your  grace  had,  and  J  lacked,  wolde  therin  ayde  me. 
Wherfore  incontinent  J  caused  the  printer  to  cesse,  and  beginninge 
at  the  letter  M,  where  J  lefle,  J  passed  forth  to  the  last  letter  with  a 
more  dihgent  study.  And  that  done,  J  eftesones  returned  to  my  fyrst 
letter,  and  with  a  semblable  diligence  performed  the  remnant ;  —  and 
under  your  gracious  governance,  your  hignesse  being  myn  onely 
mayster,  —  hauyug  fynished  for  this  tyme  this  symple  Dictionarie, 
wherin,  J  dare  affirme,  may  be  found  a  thousand  mo  latine  wordes, 
than  were  together  in  any  one  Dictionarie  publyshed  in  this  royalme 
at  the  tyme  when  J  fyrste  began  to  write  this  oommentarie,  which  is 
almost  two  yeres  passed.  —  Gyuynge  to  your  maiestie  mooste  hartye 
thankes,  as  to  the  chiefe  author  thereof,  by  whose  gracious  meanes 
menne,  beinge  studious,  may  vnderstande  better  the  latine  tunge  in 
syxe  monethes,  than  they  mought  haue  doone  afore  in  thre  yeres, 
withoute  perfyte  instructours,  whyche  are  not  many,  and  suche  as  be, 
are  not  easy  to  come  by :  the  cause  J  nede  not  reherse,  sens  J  ones 
declared  it  in  my  booke  called  the  '  Gouernour,'  which  about  VIII 
yeres  passed  J  dydde  dedicate  vnto  your  hyghnesse." 

«  This  is  a  work,"  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  "  of  considerable  ability,  and 
deservedly  held  in  high  estimation,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
attempts  in  the  promotion  of  lexicographical  literature."  After  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  his  Dictionary  was  corrected  and  enlai-ged 
repeatedly  by  Thomas  Cooper,  "  Scheie  maister  of  Maudlens  in  Ox- 
forde,"  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln;  and  in  the  edition  of  1563,  the 
title  was  changed  to  "  Th,esaurus  utriusque  Linguce  Latince  el  Bri- 
tannicce ; "  Cooper  having,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  "  augmented 
and  enriched  it  with  33,000  words  and  phrases." 

After  the  appearance  of  some  smaller  Latin  and  English  diction- 
aries, the  "  Alvearie,  or-  Triple  Dictionarie,  in  Enghsh,  Latin,  and 
French,"  by  John  Baret,  a  scholar  of  Cambridge,  was  published  in 
1573  i  and  to  the  second  edition,  pubhshed  in  1580,  he  added  the 


Greek,  and  entitled  it  the  "  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple  Dictionarie."  In 
his  address  "  To  the  Reader,"  he  gives  a  singular  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  "  Alvearie  "  was  formed,  from  which  the  following 
extract  is  given  :  — 

"  About  eyghteene  yeares  agone,  hauing  pupils  at  Cambridge  stu- 
dious of  the  Latin  tongue,  I  vsed  them  often  to  write  epistles  and 
themes  togither,  and  daily  to  translate  some  peece  of  Enghsh  into 
Latin,  for  the  more  speedy  and  easie  attaining  of  the  same.  And 
after  we  had  a  httle  begunne,  perceyuing  what  great  trouble  it  was  to 
come  running  to  mee  for  euery  word  they  missed,  (Imowing  then  of 
no  other  Dictionarie  to  helpe  vs,  but  Sir  Thomas  Eliots  Librarie, 
which  was  comp  out  a  httle  before,)  I  appoynted  them  certaine  leaues 
of  the  same  booke  euery  day,  to  write  the  Enghsh  before  y«  Latin, 
and  likewise  to  gather  a  number  of  fine  phrases  out  of  Cicero,  Ter- 
ence, Ccesar,  Liuie,  &c.,  and  to  set  them  under  seuerall  Tytles,  for 
the  more  ready  finding  them  againe  at  their  neede.  Thus  within  a 
yeare  or  two  they  had  gathered  togither  a  great  volume,  which  (for 
the  apt  simihtude  betweene  the  good  scholers  and  dihgent  Bees 
in  gathering  their  wax  and  hony  into  their  Hiue)  I  called  then  their 
Aluearie,  both  for  a  memoriall  by  whom  it  was  made,  and  also  by  this 
name  to  incourage  other  to  the  like  dihgence,  for  that  they  should  not 
see  their  worthy  prayse  for  the  same  ■\'nwortluly  drowned  in  obhuion. 
Not  long  after,  diuers  of  our  friendes  borrowing  this  our  worke  which 
we  had  thus  contriued  and  wrought  onely  for  our  owne  priuate  vse, 
often  and  many  wayes  mooued  mee  to  put  it  in  print  for  the  common 
profit  of  others,  and  the  publike  propagation  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
or  else  to  suffer  them  to  get  it  printed  at  their  proper  costes  and 
charges.  But  I  both  vnwilling,  and  halfe  ashamed  to  haue  our  rude 
notes  come  abrode  vnder  the  viewe  of  so  many  learned  eyes,  &c.  .  .  . 
at  length  comming  to  London,  .  .  .  there  came  vnto  mee  a  printer 
shewing  mee  Hulaets  Dictionarie  (which  before  I  neuer  sawe)  and 
tolde  me  he  intended  to  jsrint  it  out  of  hand,  augmented  with  "our 
notes  also  if  I  woulde.  But  this  bargaine  went  not  forward  with  him 
for  diuers  causes.  .  .  .  Now  therefore  (gentle  Reader)  looke  not 
to  finde  in  this  booke,  euery  thing  whatsoeuer  thou  wouldest  seeke 
for,  as  though  all  thinges  were  here  so  perfect  that  nothing  lacked,  or 
were  possible  to  be  added  hereunto.  But  if  thou  mayst  onely  here 
finde  the  most  wordes  that  thou  needest,  or  at  the  least  so  many  as  no 
other  such  Dictionarie  yet  extant  or  made  hath  the  like :  take  then,  I 
saye,  in  good  part  this  our  simple  Aluearie  in  the  meane  time,  and  giue 
God  the  praise  that  first  moued  mee  to  set  my  pupils  on  worke  there- 
about, and  so  mercifully  also  hath  strengthened  vs  (thus  as  it  is)  at 
length  to  atchieue  and  finish  the  same." 

The  Latin  and  Enghsh  Dictionary  of  Dr.  John  Rider  (an  Oxford 
scholar,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Ejllaloe)  was  published  in  1589. 
His  additions,  as  he  states,  "  amount  to  4,000  words  more  than  any 
one  dictionarie  now  extant  aflfords ;  "  and,  in  his  Preface,  he  says,  "  No 
one  dictionarie,  as  yet  extant,  hath  the  Enghsh  before  the  Latine,  with 
a  full  index  of  all  such  Latine  words  as  are  in  any  common  diction- 
arie." Rider's  Dictionary  was  subsequently  enlarged,  first  by  Francis 
Holyoke,  and  afterwards  by  his  son  Thomas  Holyoke.  The  Latin 
and  Enghsh  dictionaries  of  Gouldman,  Coles,  and  Littleton,  which 
appeared  within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  passed  through  various 
editions,  —  that  of  Coles,  as  many  as  eighteen ;  but  they  were  all 
superseded  by  the  Latin  and  English  Dictionary  of  Robert  Ainsworth, 
which  was  first  published  in  1736,  in  one  volume  4to.  The  second 
edition,  edited  by  Patrick,  appeared  in  1746,  in  two  volumes  4to.  In 
1752,  it  was  pubhshed  in  two  volumes  folio  ;  in  1773,  "  a  new  edition 
with  great  additions  and  amendments,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Morell, 
appeared ;  and  an  improved  edition,  edited  by  Dr.  Carey,  was  pub- 
hshed, in  1816,  in  one  volume  4to.  "  There  have  been,"  as  stated  by 
Lowndes,  "  abridgments  of  this  work  by  Young,  Thomas,  Morell,  and , 
Jamiesou." 

Of  the  early  Enghsh  lexicographers,  the  object  of  whose  labors 
was  to  facilitate  the  study  of  foreign  modern  languages,  may  be  men- 
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tioned  Percivale,  the  author  of  a  "  Spanish  and  English  Dictionary," 
Cotgrave,  author  of  a  "  French  and  English  Dictionary,"  (with  the 
English  part  by  Sherwood,)  and  also  Minsheu,  author  of  the  "  Guide 
into  the  Tongues,"  first  published  in  1617,  in  eleven  languages,  —  the 
English,  British  or  Welsh,  Low  Dutch,  High  Dutch,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  A  new  edition  was 
published  in  1627,  m  nine  languages,  but  with  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  radical  words.  "  In  this,"  says  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
"  the  author  undertakes  to  give  the  etymologies  or  derivations  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  words  therein  contained ;  but,  as  they  amount,  at 
the  most,  to  no  more  than  14,173,  the  work  must  be  deemed  not 
sufficiently  copious." 

The  object  of  the  first  lexicographical  labors  in  England  was  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  afterwards  that  of  the 
Greek,  and  also  of  foreign  modern  languages ;  and  it  was  in  these 
bilingual  dictionaries,  such  as  Latin  and  EngHsh,  and  French  and 
Enghsh,  that  the  common  English  words  were  first  collected.  The 
early  dictionaries,  which  were  designed  for  mere  EngHsh  readers,  were 
very  Umited  and  meagre  productions,  their  chief  object  being  to  ex- 
plain what  were  styled  the  "  hard  words  "  of  the  language.  Two  of 
the  earliest  of  these  works  were  those  of  Bullokar  and  Cockeram. 
The  former,  the  "  English  Expositor,"  by  Dr.  John  BuUokar,  was  first 
published  in  1616.  It  passed  through  many  editions  ;  and  the  title 
of  the  edition  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  England,  in  1688,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  An  English  Expositour,  or  Compleat  Dictionary ;  teaching 
the  Interpretation  of  the  hai'dest  Words  and  most  useful  Terms  of 
Art  used  in  our  Language  ;  first  set  forth  by  J.  B.,  Dr.  of  Physick, 
and  now  the  eighth  time  revised,  corrected,  and  very  much  augmented." 
It  is  a  little  volume,  18mo.,  and  contains  only  5,080  words. 

The  English  Dictionary  of  Blount,  often  written  Blunt,  was  a 
larger  work  than  any  other  of  the  kind  that  preceded  it ;  and  it  was 
soon  followed  by  a  still  more  considerable  one,  that  of  Edward  PhU- 
hps,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Milton.  The  title  of  Phillips's  dictionary 
is  "  The  New  World  of  English  Words,  or  a  General  Dictionary,  con- 
taining the  Interpretations  of  such  hard  Words  as  are  derived  from 
other  Languages,  whether  Hebrew,  Arabick,  Syriack,  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  British,  Dutch,  Saxon,  &c.,  their  Etymologies 
and  perfect  Definitions."  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  of  this  work,  "  '  The 
New  World  of  Words,'  which,  as  it  is  much  more  copious  than  that 
of  Blount,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  matter,  must  be  looked 
on  as  the  basis  of  English  lexicography."  Though  Phillips  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  having  advanced  the  progress  of  English  lexicography, 
yet  his  "  World  "  is  hardly  deserving  of  being  regarded  as  its  "  basis." 
The  iirst  edition  is  a  small  foHo,  of  only  three  hundred  pages,  con- 
taining only  about  13,000  words.  Of  these  words,  a  large  proportion 
are  such  as  do  not  properly  belong  to  a  dictionary  of  the  EngUsh 
language,  but  rather  to  an  encyclopaedia,  consisting  of  geographical 
and  other  proper  names ;  and  it  contains  but  few  words  of  genume 
Enghsh  growth;  but  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  work  were  very 
much  enlarged. 

PhiUips  gives  a  list  of  the  names  of  thirty-four  "  learned  gentlemen 
and  artists  who  contributed  their  assistance."  He  quotes  from  another 
author  the  following  remark  :  "  A  dictionary  for  the  English  tongue 
would  require  an  encyclopedie  of  knowledge,  and  the  concurrence  of 
many  learned  heads."  "  Such  an  encyclopedy,"  he  says,  "  I  present 
the  reader  with ;  .  .  .  a  volume  which  the  so  many  years'  industry 
of  myself  and  others  hath  brought  to  such  perfection."  In  the  pub- 
lisher's advertisement  of  the  work,  it  is  thus  characterized :  "  The  so 
long  expected  work,  The  New  World  of  English  Words,  or  a  General 
Dictionary,  containing  the  terms,  etymologies,  definitions,  and  perfect 
interpretations  of  the  proper  significations  of  hard  English  words 
throughout  the  arts  and  sciences,  hberal  or  mechanic,  as  also  other 
subjects  that  are  useful,  or  appertain  to  the  language  of  our  nation  ; 
to  which  is  added  the  signification  of  proper  names,  mythology  and 
poetical  fictions,  historical  relations,  geographical  descriptions  of  the 


countries  and  cities  of  the  world,  especially  of  these  three  nations, 
wherein  their  chiefest  antiquities,  battles,  and  other  most  memorable 
passages,  are  mentioned  :  a^ork  very  necessary  for  strangers,  as  well 
as  our  own  countrymen,  —  for  all  persons  that  would  rightly  under- 
stand what  they  discourse,  write,  or  read."  After  the  death  of  the 
author,  the  sixth  edition,  edited  by  John  Kersey,  was  published  in 
1706,  "  revised,  corrected,  and  improved,  with  the  addition  of  near 
20,000  words  from  the  best  authors." 

Phillijjs's  Dictionary  was  followed  by  those  of  Coles  and  Kersey, 
which,  though  they  were  printed  in  a  much  smaller  form,  contained 
many  more  of  the  common  words  of  the  language.  Dr.  Watts,  in 
his  "Art  of  Beading  and  Writing  English,"  pubhshed  in  1720,  thus 
notices  the  work  of  Kersey :  "  The  best  dictionary  that  I  know  for 
this  purpose  [spelKng]  is  entitled  '  A  New  Enghsh  Dictionary,'  &c., 
by  J.  K.     The  second  edition,  1713,  in  small  octavo." 

After  Kersey's,  and  soon  after  1720,  appeared  the  celebrated 
Dictionary  of  Nathan  Bailey,  which  was  the  first  English  dictionary 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  complete  collection  of  the 
words  of  the  language.  Mr.  Watt,  in  his  "  Bibliotheca  Britannica," 
thus  notices  this  work :  "  Bailey's  Enghsh  Dictionary,  printed  in 
1728,  (fourth  edition,)  was  long  the  only  one  in  use,  and  stiU.  continues 
a  favorite  with  many  readers.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  mto  two. 
volumes  8vo.,  and  some  years  after  printed  in  foho,  with  additions  in 
the  mathematical  part  by  G.  Gordon,  in  the  botanical  by  Phihp  Miller, 
and  in  the  etymological  by  T.  Lediard ;  the  whole  revised  [1764]  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Nicol  Scott,  a  physician.  The  octavo  [24th  edition]  was 
revised  by  Dr.  Harwood,  1782." 

A  part  of  the  long  title  of  the  first  volume  of  the  edition  of  1728 
is  as  follows  :  "  An  Universal  Etymological  EngHsh  Dictionary ;  com- 
prehending the  Derivations  of  the  GeneraHty  of  Words  in  the 
English  Tongue,  either  Ancient  or  Modern,  from  the  Ancient  British, 
Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  and  Modern  French,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  Span- 
ish, ItaHan ;  as  also  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Languages, 
each  in  their  proper  Characters ;  and  also  a  clear  Exphcation  of  all 
difficult  Words  derived  from  any  of  the  aforesaid  Languages ;  .  .  . 
containing  many  thousand  Words  more  than  either  Harris,  PhUHps, 
Kersey,  or  any  English  Dictionary  before  extant."  The  second  vol- 
ume was  first  pubhshed  in  1727,  as  a  supplement  to  the  first;  and  it 
consists  of  two  parts :  —  "I.  An  Additional  Collection  of  some 
Thousands  of  Words  not  in  the  former  Volume.  H.  An  Ortho- 
graphical Dictionary,  showuig  both  the  Orthography  and  Orthoepia 
of  the  English  Tongue." 

In  his  Preface  to  the  first  volume,  Bailey  says,  "As  for  the  ety- 
mological part,  or  those  words  from  foreign  languages,  whence  the 
EngHsh  words  were  derived,  I  think  I  am  the  first  who  has  attempted 
it  in  EngHsh,  except  what  Mr.  Blunt  has  done  in  his  '  Glossography,' 
which  is  but  a  very  small  part,  and  those  of  a  Latin  derivation  chiefly, 
besides  a  small  extract  of  Dr.  Skinner's  '  Etymologicon.' "  In  his 
Introduction  to  the  second  volume,  he  remarks,  "  I  have  placed  an 
accent  over  that  syUable  on  which  a  particular  stress  or  force  of  sound 
is  to  be  laid  by  the  voice  in  pronouncing."  This  appears  to  be  the 
first  instance  in  which  any  such  aid  to  pronunciation  was  furnished  in 
an  EngHsh  dictionary.  The  parts  of  speech  were  not  noted  in  this 
nor  in  any  previous  EngHsh  dictionary. 

This  lexicographer,  who  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Stepney,  was  the 
author  of  several  other  works,  among  which  were  the  "  Dictionarium 
Domesticum,  or  a  Household  Dictionary ,"  and  "  An  Introduction  to 
the  EngHsh  Tongue ; "  and  he  was  the  editor  of  several  classical  au- 
thors for  the  use  of  schools.  He  died,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  in  1742.  The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from 
the  Encyclopaedia  Perthensis  :  "  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that,  though 
this  work  [Bailey's  Dictionary]  is  universally  known,  ha-^ing  gone 
through  at  least  twenty-six.  editions  smce  the  first  edition,  dedicated 
m  Latin  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  royal  sisters,  (liis 
majesty's  [George  III]  father  and  aunts,)  was  pubHshed,  yet  no  ac- 
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count  whatever  has  hitherto  been  given  of  the  learned  and  laborious 
author,  who  excelled  Dr. .Johnson  himself,  in  industry  at  least,  by 
introducing  a  far  greater  number  of  wonfs,  in  his  small  work  of  one 
volume  8vo.,  than  the  doctor  has  inserted  in  both  his  volumes  folio. 
We  have  searched  in  vain  for  an  account  of  this  learned  lexicogra- 
pher."—  In  reference  to  the  above  comparison  of  the  number  of 
words  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Bailey  and  Johnson,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  Johnson  omitted  many  words  that  are  in  Bailey's 
Dictionary,  because  they  were  not  in  use ;  but  he  inserted  many  not 
found  in  it.  He  speaks  of  "  the  deficiencies  of  dictionaries,"  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  words,  and  says,  he  "  has  much  augmented 
the  vocabulary." 

Dyche's  Dictionary,  a  work  in  one  volume  8vo.,  "  originally  begun 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dyche,  and  finished  by  William  Pardon,"  has 
had  an  extensive  circulation  in  England.  The  seventh  edition  was 
published  in  1752,  and  the  sixteenth  in  1777.  This  statement  seems 
hwdly  consistent  with  the  remark  of  Watt,  above  quoted,  that 
Bailey's  Dictionary  "  was  long  the  only  one  in  use.'' 

Benjamin  Martin,  an  ingenious  man,  and  the  author  of  several 
pubhcations  on  scientific  and  philosophical  subjects,  published  a 
dictionary  of  considerable  merit.  The  first  edition  was  printed  in 
1749  ;  the  second,  in  1754. 

In  1747,  Dr.  Johnson  published  a  "Plan  for  a  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,"  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield ;  and.  soon 
afterwards  he  made  a  contract  with  some  eminent  London  book- 
sellers for  performing  the  labor  of  preparing  the  work,  for  the  sum 
of  £1,575. 

The  following  account  of  his  method  of  proceeding  is  given  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins :  "  He  had,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this 
arduous  work,  and  being  near  the  printers  employed  in  it,  taken  a 
handsome  house  in  Gough  Square,  and  fitted  up  a  room  in  it  with 
desks  and  other  accommodations  for  amanuenses,  whom,  to  the  num- 
,  ber  of  five  or  six,  he  kept  constantly  under  his  eye.  An  interleaved 
copy  of  Bailey's  Dictionary  in  foHo,  he  made  the  repository  of  the 
several  articles,  and  these  he  collected  by  incessant  reading  the  best 
authors  in  our  language,  in  the  practice  whereof  his  method  was  to 
score  with  a  black-lead  pencE  the  words  by  him  selected,  and  give 
them  over  to  his  assistants  to  insert  in  their  places.  The  books  he 
used  for  this  purpose  were  what  he  had  in  his  own  collection,  a  copi- 
ous but  a  miserably  ragged  one,  and  all  such  as  he  could  borrow ; 
which  latter,  if  ever  they  came  back  to  those  that  lent  them,  were  so 
defaced  as  to  be  scarce  worth  owning ;  and  yet  some  of  his  Mends 
were  glad  to  receive  and  entertain  them  as  curiosities." 

Johnson,  who  is  styled,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Evans,  "  the  great  captain  of 
EngUsh  lexicography,"  completed  his  task,  after  seven  years'  arduous 
labor,  in  1755 ;  and  it  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  hter- 
ary  achievements  ever  performed  by  any  man  within  the  same  space 
of  time.  Li  a  notice,  of  the  work  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  " 
for  April,  1755,  just  after  its  publication,  the  following  language  is 
used  :  "  Let  not  any  one  attempt  to  withhold  the  honor  which  is  due 
to  him  who  alone  has  efiected,  in  seven  years,  what  the  joint  labor  of 
forty  academicians  could  not  produce  in  a  neighboring  nation  in  less 
than  half  a  century." 

The  pubHcation  of  this  Dictionary  formed  a  greater  era  in  the 
history  of  the  language  than  that  of  any  other  work.  No  other 
dictionary  has  had  so  much  influence  in  fixing  the  external  form  of 
the  language,  and  ascertaining  and  settling  the  meaning  and  proper 
use  of  words.  Johnson  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  English  lexi- 
cography the  method  of  illustrating  the  different  significations  of 
words  by  examples  from  the  best  writers ;  and  his  Dictionary,  from 
the  time  of  its  first  publication,  has  been,  far  more  than  any  other, 
regarded  as  a  standard  for  the  language.  It  has  formed  sub- 
stantially the  basis  of  many  smaller  works,  and,  as  Walker  remarks, 
it  "  has  been  deemed  la'svlul  plunder  by  evei-y  subsequent  lexi- 
cographer.'' 


The  next  year  after  the  publication  of  his  Dictionary,  Johnson  pre- 
pared the  octavo  abridgment ;  and  he  revised  the  large  work  for  the 
edition  of  1773,  without,  however,  making  great  additions  or  alter- 
ations. Supplements  to  it,  by  Mason,  Seager,  and  Jodi-ell,  have  been 
pubhshed  in  a  separate  form. 

In  1814,  an  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  with  numerous  cor- 
rections, and  with  the  addition  of  about  14,000  words,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  John  Todd,  was  published ;  and,  in  1827,  there  was  a  second 
edition,  with  the  addition  of  about  one  thousand  more  words,  by  Mr. 
Todd.  The  words  added  by  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  first  edition,  were,  in 
great  part,  if  not  chiefly,  derived  from  the  English  writers  of  the  17th 
century ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  them  are  obsolete ;  and  of  those 
added  in  his  second  edition,  a  large  proportion  are  provincial  or  local 
words,  some  of  them  hardly  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  dictionary  of  the 
English  language. 

The  merits  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  have  been  by  some  exaggerated, 
and  by  others  underrated.  But  though  many  defects  have  been 
pointed  out,  yet  no  one  of  his  countrymen  has  yet  produced  a  work 
that  has  superseded  it.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  from  the 
labor  of  seven  years,  a  work  for  which  "  a  whole  life  would  be  insuf- 
ficient." If  it  had  been  perfectly  adapted  to  the  language  at  the  time 
of  its  first  publication,  it  would  be  very  defective  now.  Many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  language  within  the  last  century,  and  there 
has  been  a  vast  influx  of  new  words  from  the  various  departments  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  In  relation  to  these  matters  this  Dictionary 
was  not  designed  to  treat  largely ;  and  the  scientific  terms  which  it 
contains  generally  need  to  be  defined  anew,  and  a  great  many  new 
ones  need  to  be  added ;  but  in  these  departments  Mr.  Todd  made 
few  improvements  or  additions. 

The  "  Penny  Cyclopsedia  "  speaks  of  the  work  as  follows  :  "  John- 
son's Dictionary  has  been  accounted  the  standard  work  of  its  class 
since  its  appearance  in  1755  ;  but,  although  it  was  a  great  achievement 
for  an  individual,  and  its  definitions,  in  particular,  afibrd  remarkable 
evidence  of  its  author's  ingenuity  and  command  of  expression,  it  is, 
in  many  respects,  as  far  as  possible  from  being  what  a  dictionary 
should  be.  Its  etymological  part  (as  Home  Tooke  has  long  ago 
shown)  is  little  better  than  so  much  rubbish ;  and  it  is  characterized 
throughout  by  a  total  want  of  method  and  philosophical  views.  Some 
valuable  matter  has  been  added  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toddi  but  the 
philosophical  character  of  the  work  has  received  no  improvement  in 
his  hands." 

"  I  have,"  says  Sir  John  Stoddard,  "  spoken  freely  of  the  errors 
and  defects  in  Johnson's  Dictionary ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  English  language  could  never  boast,  until  his  time,  of  a  collection 
of  its  words  accompanied  with  authorities  for  difierent  significations, 
by  our  best  writers.  His  work  was  one  of  immense  labor  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  lament  that  during  great  part  of  the  time  which  he  devoted 
to  it,  he  was  in  fact  writing,  from  day  to  day,  for  bread." 

Of  Johnson's  Dictionary  Lord  Brougham  says,  "  He  conferred 
upon  English  Kterature  the  important  benefit  of  the  first  even  toler- 
ably good  dictionary  of  the  language,  and  one,  the  general  merit  of 
which  may  be  inferred  fi'om  the  fact,  that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
a  century  filled  with  the  monuments  of  literary  labor  incalculably 
multiplied  in  aU  directions,  no  similar  work  has  superseded  it.  .  .  . 
The  dictionary,  with  all  its  faults,  stiU  keeps  its  ground,  and  has  no 
successor  that  could  supplant  it.  This  is  owing  to  the  admirable 
plan  of  giving  passages  from  the  writers  cited  as  authorities  for  each 
word ;  and  this  part  of  the  design  is  well  executed.  Hence  the  book 
becomes  almost  as  entertaining  to  read,  as  useful  to  consult.  The 
more  difficult  task  of  definition  has  been  less  happily  performed, 
but  far  better  than  the  etymological  part,  which  neither  shows  pro- 
found knowledge,  nor  makes  a  successful  application  of  it.  The 
compiler  appears  to  have  satisfied  himself  with  one  or  two  authori- 
ties, and  neither  to  have  chosen  them  well,  nor  consulted  them  with 
discrimination.'' 
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Of  this  work  Lord  Macaulay  says,  "  It  was  indeed  the  first  diction- 
ary that  could  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  definitions  show  so  much 
acuteness  of  thought  and  command  of  language,  and  the  passages 
quoted  from  poets,  divines,  and  philosophers  are  so  skilfully  selected, 
that  a  leisure  hqur  may  always  be  agreeably  spent  in  turning  over  the 
pages.  The  faults  of  the  book  resolve  themselves,  for  the  most  part, 
into  one  great  fault.  Johnson  was  a  wretched  etymologist.  He 
knew  Kttle  or  nothing  of  any  Teutonic  language  except  English, 
which  indeed,  as  he  wrote  it,  was  scarcely  a  Teutonic  language ;  and 
thus  he  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Junius  and  Skinner." 

Since  the  first  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  many  other 
English  dictionaries,  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  have  appeared  in 
England,  the  titles,  dates,  and  names  of  the  authors  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  Catalogue ;  but  they  cannot,  all  of  them,  be 
here  particularly  noticed.  The  most  considerable  of  these  works  is 
Dr.  Richardson's  "  New  Dictionary  of  the  EngHsh  Language,''  pub- 
lished in  1838.  This  is  an  elaborate  work,  in  which  much  greater 
attention  was  paid  to  etymology  than  had  been  bestowed  by  Johnson 
or  any  other  EngHsh  lexicographer.  The  author  himself  says  of  his 
work,  "  As  an  Etymological  Dictionary,  I  may  aflirm,  that  my  own  is 
the  first  that  has  been  attempted  in  the  English  language  since  the 
pubhcation  of  the  works  of  Junius  and  Skinner,  and  that  it  is  the 


only  one  which  professes  to  combine  with  etymology  an  exact  expla- 
nation of  meaning,  and  a  copious  deduction  of  usages." 

The  Quarterly  Review  says  of  this  work,  "  It  is  an  admirable 
addition  to  our  lexicography,  supplying  a  great  desideratum,  as  ex- 
hibiting the  biography  of  each  word,  its  birth,  parentage,  and  edu- 
cation, the  changes  that  have  befallen  it,  the  company  it  has  kept, 
and  the  connections  it  has  formed,  by  a  rich  series  of  quotations,  aU 
in  chronological  order."  Dean  Trench  says  of  it,  "  It  is  the  only 
English  dictionary  in  which  etymology  assumes  the  dignity  of  a 
science."  This  dictionary  indicates  an  extensive  and  laborious  research 
into  the  early  and  almost  forgotten  productions  of  Enghsh  hterature  ; 
and  it  is  highly  valuable  and  interesting  to  one  who  is  desirous  of 
studying  the  history  of  the  language. 

In  1828,  the  first  edition  of  the  "American  Dictionary  of  the 
Enghsh  Language,"  by  Noah  Webster,  LL.,  D.,  was  pubhshed,  —  a 
work  of  great  labor  and  learning,  comprising  a  much  more  full  vo- 
cabulary than  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  containing  many  and  great 
improvements  with  respect  both  to  the  etymology  and  definitions  of 
words.  This  dictionary  has  been  much  enlarged  and  greatly  improved 
in  succeeding  editions,  by  the  Rev.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D., 
and  it  has  received  numerous  and  high  commendations,  and  has  met 
with  great  success. 
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But  Kttle  attention  was  bestowed  upon  orthoepy,  by  Enghsh  lexi- 
cographers, till  after  the  first  pubhcation  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
Since  that  time,  many  dictionaries  have  been  published  in  which  the 
pronunciation  of  the  language  has  been  made  the  principal  object. 
One  of  the  first  works  of  this  sort  was  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Kenrick, 
In  a  large  quarto  volume,  pubhshed  in  1772.  This  was  followed,  in 
1775,  by  Perry's  "Royal  Standard  Enghsh  Dictionary,"  a  small  work, 
which  had  an  extensive  circulation,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States.  "  The  Synonymous,  Etymological,  and  Pronouncing 
Enghsh  Dictionary,"  a  much  larger  work,  by  the  same  author,  in 
royal  octavo,  was  published  in  1805.  —  This  latter  is  the  work  of 
Perry  which  is  referred  to  by  the  abbreviation  P.  in  this  Dictionary. 

In  1780,  Thomas  Sheridan,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  an 
actor  of  some  note  upon  the  stage,  and  was  a  distinguished  lecturer 
on  elocution  in  London,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere,  pub- 
lished his  "  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Enghsh  Language,  both  with 
Regard  to  Sound  and  Meaning,  one  main  Object  of  which  is  to 
establish  a  plain  and  permanent  Standard  of  Pronunciation.''  This 
work  commanded  much  more  attention,  as  a  pronouncing  dictionary, 
than  any  other  of  the  kuid  that  preceded  it. 

In  1784,  the  Rev.  Robert  Nai-es,  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Stafibrd, 
and  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  "British  Critic,"  pubhshed  the 
"  Elements  of  Orthoepy,  containing  a  Distinct  View  of  the  Whole 
Analogy' of  the  English  Language,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Pronunciation, 
Accent,  and  Quantity."  This  is  a  judicious  and  valuable  work,  though 
not  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary. 

In  1791  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  celebrated  Dictionary  of 
John  Walker,  entitled  "  A  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Ex- 
positor of  the  English  Language  ;  in  which  not  only  the  Meanmg  of 
every  Word  is  clearly  explained,  and  the  Sound  of  every  Syllable 
distinctly  shown,  but  where  Words  are  subject  to  diiferent  Pronunci- 
ations, the  Authorities  of  our  best  Pronouncing  Dictionaries  are  fully 
exhibited,  the  Reasons  for  each  are  at  large  displayed,  and  the  pref- 
erable Pronunciation  is  pointed  out ;  —  to  which  are  prefixed  Princi- 
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pies  of  English  Pronunciation."  The  author  had  previously  published 
a  valuable  work,  entitled  "  A .  Rhyming  Dictionary ;  in  which  the 
whole  Language  is  arranged  according  to  its  Terminations."  And  he 
afterwards,  in  1798,  published  his  "  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names." 

In  the  preparation  of  his  Dictionary,  Walker  made  pronunciation 
his  leading  object ;  and  for  this  it  is  chiefly  valued.  His  design  was, 
as  he  exjn-esses  it,  "  principally  to  give  a  kind  of  history  of  pronunci- 
ation, and  to  register  its  present  state."  His  Dictionary  has  been 
very  extensively  circulated  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
"  The  settlement  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  Enghsh  language  upon 
analogical  principles,  and  according  to  the  best  usage,"  as  stated  by 
the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  "  was  certainly  attempted  by  Walker  more 
systematically  than  by  any  preceding  writer.  —  It  [his  Dictionary] 
has  been  eminently  successful,  having  gone  through  between  twenty 
and  thirty  editions,  and  having  superseded  all  other  previous  works 
of  the  same  nature."  Walker  was  long  a  distinguished  teacher  of 
elocution  in  London,  was  a  careful  observer,  and  favorably  situated  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  best  usage.  No  other  Enghshman, 
probably,  ever  gave  a  longer,  more  laborious,  and  thorough  attention 
to  the  subject  of  orthoepy  than  he,  and  no  other  ever  obtained  so 
high  and  widely  extended  a  reputation  as  an  orthoepist.*  In  modem 
Enghsh  literature.  Walker  holds  a  similar  rank,  as  an  orthoepist,  to 
that  of  Johnson  as  a  lexicographer.  Their  labors  have  been,  in  sev- 
eral dictionaries,  blended  together ;  and  their  names  are,  in  a  manner, 

*  Walker's  employment,  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  was  among  the  higher  cla.«ses 
and  best  educated  people  of  England.  The  following  testimony  to  his  merit,  from 
the  eminent  statesman  and  orator  Edmund  Burke,  is  found  in  "  Prior's  Life  of 
Burke."  "  One  of  the  persons  who  particularly  solicited  Mr.  Burke's  exertions  on 
this  occasion  was  Mr.  or  (as  he  was  commonly  termed)  Elocution  Walker,  author  of 
the  *  Pronouncing  Dictionary,'  and  other  works  of  merit,  and  who  had  given  lessons 
in  the  art  to  young  Burke.  .  .  .  Mr.  Burke,  one  day,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  introduced  him  to  a  nobleman,  accidentally  passing,  with  the 
following  characteristic  exordium  :  '  Here,  my  Lord  Berkeley,  is  Mr.  Walker,  whom 
not  to  know,  by  name  at  least,  would  argue  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  harmonies, 
cadences,  and  proprieties  of  our  language.'  " 
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proverbially  associated  with  each  other,  as  being  each  the  first  in  his 
respective  department,  —  Johnson  for  the  authority  and  signification 
of  words,  and  Walker  for  their  pronunciation. 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  Walker's  Dictionary,  various  other 
pronouncing  dictionaries  have  been  pubhshed  in  England,  the  majority 
of  them  smaller  works,  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  schools. 
In  pronunciation,  fashion  is  changeable,  as  well  as  in  other  things ; 
and  though  Walker  may  be  esteemed  the  best  guide  for  ascertaining 
what  was  the  pronunciation  of  the  language  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  yet  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place  since  his 
time,  and  on  this  account,  some  of  the  more  recent  orthoepists  may, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  be  looked  upon  as  better  guides,  in  relation  to 
present  usage,  than  Walker. 

Of  the  dictionaries  which  have  been  pubhshed  in  London  since  the 
first  appearance  of  Walker's,  the  one  which  evinces  much  the  most 
investigation  of  the  subject  of  orthoepy,  is  that  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Smart, 
entitled  "  A  New  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Enghsh 
Language,  adapted  to  the  present  State  of  Literature  and  Science," 
pubhshed  in  1836.  The  same  work,  reduced  in  size,  entitled 
"Smart's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Enghsh  Language  epit- 
omized," was  pubhshed  in  1840.  To  the  title  of  this  Dictionary  is 
prefixed  "  Walker  remodelled ; "  though  it  is  more  of  an  original 
work  than  most  Enghsh  dictionaries  ;  and  the  author  has  introduced, 
as  he  states,  "  some  twenty  thousand  words  not  found  in  Walker." 
"  With  changes,"  he  remarks,  "  that  extended  to  every  part  of  the 
Dictionary,  it  is  plain  that  the  altered  work  was  mine,  not  Walker's. 
The  title  '  Walker  Remodelled,'  which  the  proprietors  chose  to  give 
it,  had,  in  fact,  no  other  foundation  than  the  original  purpose  for  which 
they  had  engaged  me." 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted  fi-om  Mr.  Smart's  Preface : 
"  Walker's  Dictionary,  in  reaUty  a  transcript  of  Johnson's,  with  the 


addition  of  the  cm-rent  pronunciation  affixed  to  each  word,  and  the 
omission  of  the  etymologies  and  authorities,  supphed  for  many  years 
all  that  was  demanded  in  a  dictionary  of  its  kind.  But  the  fifty  or 
sixty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  first  pubhcation  have  pro- 
duced changes  in  science,  in  opinions,  in  habits  ,of  thought,  greater, 
perhaps,  than  any  similar  space  of  time  in  any  past  age  has  witnessed ; 
changes  that  have  materially  affected  our  language,  and  rendered  all 
dictionaries  in  some  degree  obsolete,  that  fairly  reflected  its  extent 
and  application  only  forty  years  ago.  The  proprietors  of  Walker's 
Dictionary,  finding  it  would  shde  entirely  out  of  use  unless  it  were 
adapted  to  the  present  day,  engaged  me,  as  a  teacher  of  elocution, 
known  in  London  since  Walker's  decease,  to  make  the  necessary 
changes.  They  beheved  that  they  imposed  no  greater  task  upon  me 
than  the  insertion  of  new  words,  and  the  revision  throughout  of 
Walker's  pronimciation ;  but  I  soon  found,  that,  with  any  chance  of 
success,  much  greater  innovations  must  be  attempted.  .  .  .  Dis- 
posed, on  general  points,  to  think  entirely  with  my  predecessor,  I 
have  not  had  any  very  extensive  occasion  for  differing  from  him  in 
particulars ;  but  some  occasions  have  occurred,  as  might  be  expected, 
from  the  distance  between  his  day  and  mine.  In  short,  I  pretend  to 
reflect  the  oral  usage  of  Enghsh,  such  as  it  is  at  present,  among  the 
sensible  and  well-educated  in  the  British  metropoKs.  ...  I  am 
a  Londoner,  have  hved  nearly  all  my  hfe  in  London,  and  have  been 
able  to  observe  the  usage  of  all  classes.  As  a  teacher  of  the  Enghsh 
language  and  Hterature,  I  have  been  admitted  into  some  of  the  first 
famihes  of  the  kingdom  ;  as  one  partial  to  books,  I  have  come  much 
into  contact  with  bookish  men ;  while,  as  a  pubhc  reader  and  lecturer, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  fashion  my  own  pronunciation  to  the  taste  of 
the  day.  Thus  prepared,  I  may  not  \mwarrantably  beheve  that  my 
opinion  may  have  some  value  with  those  who  seek  the  opinion  of 
another  to  regulate  their  pronimciation."  —  See  p.  xx. 
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The  first  part  of  the  folio-wing  Catalogue  comprises  not  only  dic- 
tionaries of  English  words,  or  of  the  English  language,  but  also  many 
bilingual  dictionaries ;  that  is,  dictionaries  containing  a  vocabulary  not 
only  of  the  English,  but  also  of  some  other  languages,  ancient  or  mod- 
em, as  English  and  Latin,  EngKsh  and  French,  &c.,  —  dictionaries 
■which  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  study  of  ancient 
languages  and  of  foreign  modern  languages.  All  the  earlier  lexicograph- 
ical labors  in  England  were  spent  on  works  of  this  sort.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  exhibit  here  a  complete  list  of  these  bilingual  dictiona- 
ries, except  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  Catalogue. 

Within  a  century  past,  a  great  many  dictionaries  have  been  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  a  considerable  number  also  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  study  of  several  ancient,  and 
of  numerous  modern,  languages.  A  few  of  these,  that  are  particular- 
ly connected  with  EngKsh  literature,  are  included  in  the  following 
Catalogue ;  but  the  most  of  them  are  entirely  omitted. 


There  are  many  points  relating  to  English  lexicography  that  are 
not  easily  ascertained.  Many  of  the  dictionaries  have  had  their  titles 
changed  from  those  which  were  given  them  in  the  first  edition ;  many 
of  them  have  been  much  altered  by  the  labor  of  subsequent  editors ; 
with  respect  to  some,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  first 
edition ;  and  some  have  undoubtedly  been  published  which  have 
passed  into  obhvion,  and  are  now  entirely  unknown. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  unexceptionable  classification  of  dictiona- 
ries ;  and  there  are  some  respecting  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to 
what  class  they  most  properly  belong.  The  list  of  the  dictionaries  of 
the  various  arts  and  sciences,  contained  in  the  following  Catalogue,  is 
not  complete.  The  object  has  been  to  insert  all  the  most  important 
ones ;  though  there  are,  doubtless,  some  that  are  omitted  more  im- 
portant than  some  that  are  inserted.  Dictionaries  of  facts,  comprising 
biography,  geography,  history,  mythology,  &c.,  also  most  of  the  glos- 
saries to  individual  authors,  are  intentionally  omitted. 


I. —ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES   OE  WOEDS. 

Date.  Authok.  Title. 

1499.  Richard  Feaunoes.  >  .  .  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  sive  Clerico- 
Fkiak  Galpkidus.      >  rum    Lexicon  Anglo-Latinum   Prin- 

ceps. 

1500.  (Anonymous.) Ortus  Vocabulorum. 

1530.  John  Palsgrave L'Eclaircissement  de  La  Langue  Fran- 

caise. 

1538.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.    .  .  .  Dictionarium,  (Latin  and  English.) 

1542.  do.  do.        .  .  .  Bibliotheca  Eliotis  Librarie.    (Third  edi- 

tion.) 

1547.  William  Salesburt.    .  .  Dictionarie  Englishe  and  Welshe. 

1552.  Richard  Huloet Abecedarium  Anglico-Latinum  pro  Ty- 

runculis. 

1552.  John  Yeron Dictionariolum  Pueroruni. 

1559.  John  Withals A  Little  Dictionarie  fop  Children,  (Latin 

and  English.) 

1562.  Henry  Sutton The  Brefe  Dyxcyonary. 

1563.  Thomas  Cooper Thesaurus  Linguse  Romanse  et  Britan- 

nicae  cum  Dictionario  Historico  et  Po- 
etico.  (Elyot's  Dictionarium  or  Bibli- 
otheca, enlarged.) 

1568.  John  Withals A  Shorte  Dictionarie  for  Yonge  Begin- 
ners.    (A  new  edition.) 

1570.  (Anonymous.)    Dictionarie,  French  and  English. 

1572.  John  Higgins Huloet's  Dictionarie  newelye  correct- 
ed, amended,  set  in  Order,  and  en- 
larged. 

1572.  Lewis  Evans A  Shorte  Dictionarie,   most    profitable 

for  Yonge  Beginners. 

1573.  John  Baret An  Alvearie,   or  Triple  Dictionarie,  in 

English,  Latin,  and  French. 
1580.  William  Bullokar.  .  .  .  Booke  at  Large  for  the  Amendment  of 

Orthographie  for  English  Speech. 

1583.  Richard  Hutton Lexicon  Latino-Grseco-Anglicum. 

1584.  RoDOLPH  Waddington.  .  Dictionarie  in  Latine  and  English,  new- 

ly corrected  and  enlarged.    (Veron's 
Dictionariolum,  enlarged.) 
1588.  Thomas  Thomas.   .         .  .  Dictionarium  Latino-Anglicauum. 


Date.  Author,  Title. 

1589.  John  Rider Dictionarie  in  Latine  and  English. 

1592.  Richard  Peeoivale.     .  ,  Dictionarie  in  Spanish  and  English. 

1593.  Claudius  Hollyeard.  .  .  Dictionarie,  French  and  English. 

1598.  JoHH  Florio A  Worlde  of  Wordes  ;  a  most  copious 

Dictionarie  of  the  Italian  and  English 
Tongues. 

1599.  John  Minsheu Percivale's  Dictionarie  in  Spanish  and 

English,  enlarged  and  amplified. 

1606.  Francis  Holyoke Rider's  Latin  and  English  Dictionary, 

corrected  and  augmented. 

1611.  Randle  Cotgrave.  .  .  .A  Dictionarie  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Tongues. 

1616.  John  Bullokar An  English  Expositour  of  Hard  Words. 

1617.  John  Minsheu Guide    into    the    Tongues  :  —  English, 

British  or  Welsh,  Low  Dutch,  High 
Dutch,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

1632.  Henry  Cockeeam An  English  Dictionarie,  or  an  Inter- 
preter of  Hard  Words. 

1632.  Robert  Sherwood.    ...  A   Dictionarie,    English    and    French. 

(Annexed  to  Cotgrave's  French  and 
English  Dictionary.) 

1655.  William  Walker.  ....  The  Taste  of  English  and  Latin  Phrase- 

ology, or  a  Dictionary  of  English  and 
Latin  Idioms. 

1656.  Thomas  Blount Glossographia,  or  Dictionary  interpret- 

ing the  Hard  Words  now  used  in  our 
refined  English  Tongue. 

1658.  Edward  Phillips.  .  .  .     The  New  World  of  English  Words,  or  a 

General  Dictionary,  containing  the 
Interpretations  of  such  Hard  Words 
as  are  derived  from  other  Languages. 

1660.  James  Howell Lexicon     Tetraglotton,     an     English- 

French-Italian-Spanish  Dictionary. 

1662.  Christopher  Wase.  .  .  .  Dictionarium    Minus,    a    Compendious 

Dictionary,  English-Latin  and  Latin- 
English. 

1664.  Francis  Gouldman.         .  A  Latin  and  English,  and  English  and 

Latin  Dictionary. 

(lix) 
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Date.  Adthor.  Title. 

1673.  James  Howell Cotgrave's  French  and  English  Diction- 
ary, revised. 

1677.  Thomas  Holyoke An  English  and  Latin,  and  Latin  and 

English  Dictionary.  (Francis  Hol- 
yoke's  Rider's  Dictionary,  enlarged.) 

1677.  Elisha  Coles An  English  and  Latin,  and  Latin  and 

English  Dictionary. 

1677.        do.         do An  English  Dictionary,  explaining  the 

difficult  Terms  that  are  used  in  Divin- 
ity, Husbandry,  Physiclj,  Philosophy, 
Law,  Navigation,  Mathematics,  and 
other  Arts  and  Sciences, 

1677.  Gut  Miege A  New  Dictionary,  French  and  English ; 

with  another,  English  and  French. 

1678.  FnANOlS  GouLDMAN.   ...  A  Latin  and  English,  and  English  and 

Latin    Dictionary.      (Fourth    edition, 

with  many  thousand  words  added  by 

Dr.  Scattergood.) 
1678.  Adam  Littleton A  Latin  and  English,  and  English  and 

Latin  Dictionary. 
1688.  Guy  Miege French  and  English,  and  English  and 

French  Dictionary. 

1691.  William  Seavel A  Dutch  and  English  Dictionary. 

1699.  Auel  BoYEli Royal  Dictionary ;  French  and  English, 

and  English  and  French. 
1701.  J.  Jones Practical  Phonography,  or  the  New  Art 

of  rightly  Spelling  and  Writing  Words 

by  the  Sound  thereof. 
1704.  Edward  Cooker English  Dictionary. 

1707.  (Anonymous.) Glossographia  Anglicana  Nova,  or  a  Dic- 

tionary interpreting  such  Hard  Words, 
of  whatever  Language,  as  are  at  pres- 
ent used  in  the  English  Tongue. 

1708.  John  Kersey A  General  English  Dictionary,  compre- 

hending a  Brief  but  Emphatical  and 
Clear  Explication  of  all  Sorts  of  Diffi- 
cult Words,  that  derive  their  Origin 
from  other  Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 

172-.  Nathan  Bailey An  Universal  Etymological  English  Dic- 
tionary, comprehending  the  Deriva- 
tions of  the  Generality  of  Words  in 
the  English  Tongue,  either  Ancient 
or  Modern.    (Soon  after  1720.) 

1724.  J.  Hawkins Cocker's  [Edward]  English  Dictionary, 

Enlarged  and  Altered. 

1731.  Philip  Miller Gardner's  Dictionary. 

1735.  B.  N.  Defoe A  Compleat  English  Dictionary,  con- 

taining the  True  Meaning  of  all  the 
Words  in  the  English  Language. 

1736.  Robert  Ainsworth.  .  .  .  An  English  and  Latin  Dictionary. 

1737.  (Anonymous.) A  New  English  Dictionary,  containing  a 

large  and  almost  complete  Collection 
of  English  Words. 

1749.  BEN.TAMIN  Martin A  New  Universal  English  Dictionary. 

1752.  Thomas  Dyche  and  ^  .  .  A  New  General  English  Dictionary,  pe- 
WiLLiAM  Pardon.  )  culiarly   calculated  for  the  Use    and 

Improvement  of  such  as  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  Learned  Languages. 
(Seventh  edition.) 

1755.  Samuel  Johnson A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

in  which  the  Words  are  deduced  from 
their  Originals,  and  illustrated  in  their 
different  Significations  by  Examples 
from  the  best  Writers. 

1756.  do.  do.  The   Dictionary   of    the   English    Lan- 

guage, abridged. 

1757.  James  Buchanan A  New  English  Dictionary. 

1759.  J.  Peyton A  New  Vocabulary,  or  Grammar  of  the 

True  Pronunciation  of  the  English 
Language,  in  the  Form  of  a  Dic- 
tionary. 

1760.  Joseph  Baeetti A  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Italian 

Languages. 


Date.  Adthok.  Title. 

1761.  Daniel  Penning The  Royal  English  Dictionary,  or  Treas- 
ury of  the  English  Language. 

1764.  Joseph  Nicol  Scott.  .  .  Bailey's  Dictionary,  Enlarged  and  Re- 
vised.   (Folio  edition.) 

1764.  Daniel  Fabro The  Royal  British  Grammar  and  Vocab- 
ulary, being  an  entire  Digestion  of  the 
English  Language  into  its  proper 
Parts  of  Speech. 

1764.  William  Johnston.   ...  A  Pronouncing  and  Spelling  Dictionary. 

1764.  John  Entick A   Spelling  Dictionary  of  the   English 

Language. 

1765.  James  Elphinston.    .  .  .  The  Principles  of  the  English  Language 

digested. 

1766.  William  Rider New  Universal  English  Dictionary. 

1771.  J.  Seally The  London  Spelling  Dictionary. 

1772.  Frederick  Barlow.  .  .  .  The  Complete  English  Dictionary. 

1773.  William  Keneiok.    ...  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 

guage. 

1774.  James  Barolat A  Complete  and  Universal  English  Dic- 

tionary. 

1775.  John  Ash The  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language. 

1775.  William  Perry The  Royal  Standard  English  Dictionary. 

1775.  John  Walker A  Rhyming  Dictionary. 

1778.  Joseph  Baretti A  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Span- 

ish Languages. 

1779.  (Anonymous.)     A  Pocket  Dictionary,  or  Complete  Ex- 

pository. 

1780.  Thomas  Sheridan A  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language,  both  with  Regard  to  Sound 
and  Meaning,  one  Main  Object  of 
which  is  to  establish  a  Plain  and  Per- 
manent Standard  of  Pronunciation. 

1782.  Edward  Harwood.  .  .  .  Bailey's  Dictionary,  Enlarged  and  Cor- 
rected.    (Twenty-fourth  edition,  8vo.) 

1784.  Robert  Naees Elements    of   Orthoepy,    containing    a 

Distinct  View  of  the  Whole  Analogy 
of  the  English  Language. 

1784.  William  Fry A  New  Vocabulary  of  the  most  Difficult 

Words  of  the  English  Language. 

1790.  George  Pioaed A  Grammatical  Dictionary. 

1791.  John  Walker A  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and 

Expositor  of  the  English  Language. 

1796.  (Anonymous.) A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

both  with  Regard  to  Sound  and  Mean- 
ing. 

1797.  William  Scott A  Spelling,  Pronouncing,  and  Explana- 

tory Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. (A  new  and  improved  edi- 
tion.) 

1798.  Stephen  Jones A  General  Pronouncing  and  Explana- 

tory Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. 

1801.  George  Mason A  Supplement    to    Johnson's    English 

Dictionary. 

1802.  George  Fulton  and  ^   .  .  A  General  Pronouncing  and  Explana- 

G.  Knight.  )  tory  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 

guage. 

1805.  William  Perry The    Synonymous,    Etymological,    and 

Pronouncing  English  Dictionary. 

1806.  Thomas  Browne The  Union    Dictionary,   containing  all 

that  is  truly  useful  in  the  Dictionaries 
of  Johnson,  Sheridan,  and  Walker. 
(Second  edition.) 

1806.  Benjamin  Dawson.    ...  A  Philological   and   Synonymical   Dic- 

tionary of  the  English  Language. 
(Only  from  A  to  Adornment.) 

1807.  William  Enfield A  General  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

1809.  W.  F.  Mylius A  School  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 

guage.    (Second  edition.) 

1810.  B.  H.  Smart A  Practical  Grammar  of  English  Pro- 

nunciation. 

1811.  Nicholas  Salmon Sheridan's  Dictionary,  corrected  and  im- 

proved. 
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Date.  Author.  Title. 

1818.  Henry  John  Todd.    .  .  .  Johnson's    Dictionary   of   the    English 

Language,  with  Numerous  Correc- 
tions, and  with  the  Addition  of  Several 
Thousand  Words. 

1819.  John  Seager A  Supplement  to  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

1820.  KiOHAED  P.  JoDKELL.  .  .  Philology   on   the    English    Language. 

(Supplement    to    Johnson's    Diction- 
ary.) 
1820  (about).  Christopheb  )  .  .  A  New  Pronouncing  English  Diction- 
Earnshaw.  )  ary. 

1820.  Alexander  Chalmers.  .  Johnson's  Dictionary,  as  corrected  and 

enlarged  by  Todd,  abridged. 

1821.  George  Fulton Johnson's  Dictionary  in  Miniature. 

1826.  ALrEED  Howard Walker's  Dictionary,  arranged  for  the 

Use  of  Schools. 

1826.  Thomas  Rees Todd's  Johnson's  Dictionary  in  Minia- 

ture. 

1827.  R.  S.  Jameson A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

by  Johnson  and  Walker,  with  the 
Pronunciation  greatly  simplified,  on 
an  entire  new  Plan.  , 

1830.  John  Davis Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary, Corrected  and  Enlarged. 

1880.  Samuel  Maunder.  .  .      .A  New  and  Enlarged  Dictionary  of  the 

English  Language. 

1835.  David  Booth An  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language. 

1835.  James  Knowles. A  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dic- 

tionary of  the  English  Language. 

1836.  B.  H.  Smart A  New  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary 

of  the  English  Language,  ("  Walker 
Remodelled.") 

1836.  (Anonymous.)     A  New  and  Enlarged  Dictionary  of  the 

English  Language. 

1837.  Charles  Richardson.  .  .  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 

guage.   (Two  vols.,  4to.) 

1839.  do.  do.  .  .  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 

guage, abridged  from  the  Quarto  Edi- 
tion.    (New  edition,  1856.) 

1840.  B.  H.  Smart Smart's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 

English  Language,  epitomized. 
1844.  Alexander  Reid A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

1847.  Robert  Sullivan A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

1848.  John  Boag The  Imperial  Lexicon  of  the  English 

Language. 

1849.  John  Craig A  New,  Universal,  Etymological,  Tech- 

nological, and  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language. 

1850.  John  Ogilvie The  Imperial  Dictionary,  English,  Tech- 

nological, and  Scientific. 

1855.  Thomas  Wright Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and 

General  Expositor  of  the  English 
Language. 

1855.  Hyde  Clarke.' A  New  and  Comprehensive  Dictionary 

of  the  English  Language. 

1856.  Charles  Richardson.  .  .  Supplement  to  a  New  Dictionary  of  the 

English  Language. 


n.  — AMERICAN  DICTIONARIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

1798  (about).  Johnson  and  j         «  o  ^     ,  -.^-  .. 

Elliot.       p  •  ■*■  ^"^""^  Dictionary. 

1806.  Noah  Webster A  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 

lish Language. 

1807.  do.  do.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

for  the  Use  of  Common  Schools. 

1S13.  An  American  Gentle-  )  .  .  A  New  Critical  Pronouncing  Diotionaty 
man.  5  of  the  English  Language. 

1816.  John  Pickering A  Vocabulary  of  Words   and  Phrases 

which  have  been  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  United  States. 

1825,  Richard  Wiggins The  New  York  Expositor. 


Date.  Author.  Title. 

1827.  J.  E.  Worcester Johnson's  English  Dictionary,  as  im- 
proved by  Todd  and  abridged  by  Chal- 
mers, with  Walker's  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  combined. 

1827.  Lyman  Cobb An  Abridgment  of  Walker's  Dictionary. 

1828.  William  Grimshaw.     .  .  Etymological  Dictionary. 

1828.  Noah  Webster An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language. 

1829.  do.  do An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language,  abridged  from  the  Quarto 
Edition. 

1829.      do.  do.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

for  the  Use  of  Primary  Schools  and 
the  Counting-House, 

1829.  William  Grimshaw.     .  .  The  Ladies'  Lexicon  and  Parlour  Com- 
panion, 
do.  do.  The  Gentleman's  Lexicon. 

1829.  William  W.  Turner.  .  .  The  School  Dictionary. 

1830.  J.  E.  Worcester A  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and  Ex- 

planatory Dictionary    of  the  English 
Language. 

1834.  Noah  Webster A  Dictionary  for  Primary  Schools. 

1835.  J.  E,  Worcester An  Elementary  Dictionary  for  Common 

Schools. 

1845.  Noah  Webster A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

abridged  from  the  American  Diction- 
ary. —  University  edition. 

1845.  William  Bowles An  Explanatory  and  Phonographic  Pro- 

nouncing Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language. 

1846.  do.  do.  ....  A  Phonographic  Pronouncing  Diction- 

ary. —  Abridgment. 
1846.  J.  E.  Worcester A  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language. 

1848.  John  R.  Bartlett Dictionary  of  Americanisms, 

1850.  William  Grimshaw.    .  .  A  Primary  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

1850.  J.  E.  Worcester Primary  Dictionary. 

1851.  (B.  H.  Hall.)    A  Collection  of  College  Words  and  Cus- 

toms. 
1855.  J.  E.  Worcester A  Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Sy- 
nonymous Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language. 

1855.  Dan  S.  Smalley The  American  Phonetic  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language. 

1856.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich.    A  Pronouncing  and  Defining  Dictionary 

of  the  English    Language,   abridged 

from  Webster's  American  Dictionary. 

1859.  Alexander  H,  Laidlaw.  An  American  Pronouncing  Dictionary 

of  the  English  Language. 

1859.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn.     .  .  .  Glossary  of  Supposed  Americanisms. 

1860.  (Anonymous.)    A  New  Pocket  Dictionary. 


m.— ENGLISH  GLOSSARIES. 

1674.  John  Ray A  Collection  of  English  Words  not  gen- 
erally used. 

1725.  (Anonymous.)  A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  of  the  Cant- 
ing Crew. 

1771.  (Anonymous.)  Exraoor  Scolding  and  Exmoor  Court- 
ship, with  a  Glossary* 

1787.  Francis  Grose A    Glossary   of   Provincial    and   Local 

Words. 

1793.  (John  Collier.) A  View  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect,  [with 

a  Glossary.] 

1796.  Francis  Grose A  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  or 

of  Buckish  Slang,  &c. 

1805.  R.  Anderson Ballads  in  the  Cumberland  Dialect,  with 

a  Glossary. 

1808.  R.  PoLWHELE A  Cornish  English  Vocabulary. 

1811.  Robert  Willan A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  West 

Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

1814.  Samuel  Peqge Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language,  with 

a  Supplement  to  F.  Grose's  Glossary. 
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1816.  White  Kennett  (Bp.).    .  A  Glossary  to  explain  the  Original,  the 

Acceptation,  and  the  Obsoleteness  of 
"Words  and  Phrases. 

1820.  RoQEE  WiLBRAHAM.  ...  A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Cheshire. 

1822.  KoBEET  Naees A  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases  found 

in  the  Works  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
Contemporaries. 

1823.  Jon  Bee.  (John  Badoock.)  Dictionary  of  the  Turf,  the  Ring,  the 

^  Chase,  the  Pit,  &c. 

1823.  Edwakd  Mooe Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases. 

1824.  James  Mandee Derbyshire  Miner's  Glossary. 

1825.  John  T.  Brookett A  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words. 

1825.  James  Jennings A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Somerset- 
shire, &c. 

1828.  (William  Caee.) The  Dialect  of  Craven,  with  a  Copious 

Glossary.    (Two  volumes.) 

1829.  Joseph  Huntee The  Hallamshire  Glossary. 

1830.  John  Foeey The  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia,  Nor- 

folk and  Suffolk.     (Two  volumes.) 

1832.  William  Toone A  Glossary  and  Etymological  Dictionary 

of  Obsolete  and  Uncommon  Words. 

1833.  Jonathan  Boucher.  ...  A  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 

Words,  edited  by  Joseph  Hunter  and 
Joseph  Stevenson.  (Two  numbers 
published.) 

1837.  James  F.  Palmer A  Glossary  of  Devonshire  Words. 

1839.  Abel  Bywatee The  Sheffield  Dialect. 

1839.  William  Holloway.  .  A  General  Dictionary  of  Provincial- 
isms. 

1839.  Charles  Clark A  Glossary  of  Words  peculiar  to  Es- 
sex. 

1839.  (Anonymous.)     A  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  used  in 

Herefordshire. 

1839.  (Anonymous.)     A  Glossary  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect. 

1839.  John  Phillips A  Glossary  of  the  Devonshire  Dialect. 

1839.  (Anonymous.)     A  Glossary  of  the  Westmoreland  and 

Cumberland  Dialects. 

1842.  John  Y.  Akeeman.     ...  A  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  in  Use 

in  Wiltshire. 

1846.  James  0.  Halliwell.  .  .  A  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 

Words.    (Two  volumes,  8vo.) 

1846.  John  T.  Beockett A  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words. 

(Third  edition,  two  volumes.) 

1848.  Aethcr  B.  Evans Leicestershire  Words. 

1849.  (Anonymous.)     A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Teesdale, 

Durham. 

1851.  Thomas  Steenberg.  .  .  .  The  Dialect  and  Folk-lore  of  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

1861.  (Anonymous.)     A  Glossary  of  Cumberland  Provincial 

Words. 

1851.  (Anonymous.)     A   Glossary  of   Dorsetshire  Provincial 

Words. 

1851.  (Anonymous.)    A  Glossary  of  Gloucestershire  Provincial 

Words. 

1852.  (Anonymous.)    A    Glossary    of    Berkshire    Provincial 

Words. 

1853.  (Anonymous.)    , A   Glossary    of   the    Provincialisms  of 

Sussex. 

1854.  Anne  E.  Bakee.    .....  A  Glossary  of  Northamptonshire  Words. 

1855.  (Anonymous.)     A  Glossary  of   Yorkshire   Words   and 

Phrases. 

1856.  R.  Gaenett ,  .  A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Warwick- 

shire. 

1857.  do.      do ,  .  ,  A    Volume    of    Vocabularies     [Anglo- 

Saxon  and  Early  English]  from  the 
Tenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth. 

1857.  Thomas  Wright A  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial 

English. 

1857.  {Duc^nge  Anglicus) The  Vulgar  Tongue.  Two  Glossa- 
ries of  Slang  and  Flash  Words  and 
Phrases. 

1859.  A  London  Antiguary.   ...  A  Dictionary   of  Modern  Slang,  Cant, 

and  Vulgar  Words. 


IV.  —  DICTIONAKEES  AND   GLOSSAEIES   OF   THE 
SCOTTISH  DIALECT. 

Date.  AuxnOE.  Title. 

1782.  John  Sinolaie Observations  on  the  Scottish  Dialect. 

1787.  James  Bbattie Scotticisms    arranged   in    Alphabetical 

Order. 

1799.  Hugh  Mitchell Scotticisms  and  Vulgar  Anglicisms. 

1808.  John  Jamieson An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scot- 
tish Language.    (Two  volumes.) 

1818.    do.  do An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scot- 

tish Language,  abridged. 

1825.    do.  do.        .....  Supplement  to  the  Etymological    Dic- 

tionary of  the  Scottish  Language. 
(Two  volumes.) 

1858.  Cleishbotham  the  Younger.  A  Handbook  of  the  Scottish  Language. 


V.  —  ETYMOLOGICAL   DICTIONARIES. 


1671.  Stephen  Skinnee. 
1703-5.  Geoegb  Hickes. 


1734.  Jacob  Sbrenius. 


1737.  John  G.  Wachtee.    . 


1743.  Feanois  Junius. 

1769.  John  Ihee 

1779.  RoBEET  Kelham. 


1783.  George  Wm.  Lemon. 

1786.  John  Hoenb  Tookb.  . 
1800-25.  Walter  Whiter. 


1826.  John  Thomson 

1833.  Heineich  Meidingee. 

1834.  John  Oswald.  .  . 

1834.  Robbet  Sullivan. 
1838.  J.  Rowbotham.  .  .  . 


1847.  H.  Fox  Talbot. 
1850.  AuGUSTE  Jal.  .  , 


1851.  LORENZ  DiEEENBACH. 


1853.  Wm.  Pulleyn.    . 
1853.  Frederick  Diez. 


.  Etymologicon  Linguae  Anglicana;. 

.  Linguarum  Veterum   Septentrionalium 

Thesaurus     Grammatico-criticus      et 

Archa30logicus. 
.  Dictionarium  Anglo-Sueth.-Lat.  in  quo 

Voces  Anglicanse  quotquot  Gothis  de- 

bentur  ad  Origines  suas  revocantur. 
.  Glossarium      Germanicum,     continens 

Origines  et  Antiquitates  totius  Lin- 

gUEe  Germanicse. 
.  Etymologicon  Anglicanum. 
.  Glossarium  Suio-Gothicum. 
,  .  A  Dictionary  of  the  Norman   or  Old 

French  Language. 
.  .  English    Etymology,    or    A    Derivative 

Dictionary. 
.  Diversions  of  Purley. 
.  Etymologicon  Universale,  or  Universal 

Etymological  Dictionary. 
,  .  Etymons  of  English  Words. 
.  .  Vergleichendes  Worterbuch  der  Goth- 

isch-Teutonischen  Mundarten. 
.  .  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language. 
.  .  A  Dictionary  of  Derivations. 
.  A   New  Derivative    and   Etymological 

Dictionary. 
,  .  English  Etymologies. 
.  Glossaire    Nautique,    Repertoire  Poly- 

glotte  des  Termes  de  Marine,  anciens 

et  modernes. 
.  Lexicon  Comparativum  Linguarum  In- 

do-Germanicarum. 
.  The  Etymological  Compendium. 
.  Etymologisches    WOrterbuch    der    Ro- 

manischen  Sprachen. 


VI.  — SAXON  AND  ANGLO-SAXON  DICTIONAHIES. 

1659.  William  Somnbe Dictionarium      Saxonico-Latino-Angli- 

cuni. 

1701.  Thomas  Benson Vocabularium  Anglo-Saxonicum. 

1772.  Ed-ward  Lyb Dictionarium  Saxonico-  et  Gothico-La- 

tinum. 

1838.  J.  BoswoRTH A  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lan- 
guage. 
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VII.— ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 

Date.  Author.  Titlk. 

1794.  John  Thusleb The  Distinction  between  Words  es- 
teemed Synonymous  in  the  English 
Language. 

1794.  Hesteb  Lynch  Piozzi.    .  British  Synonymy,   or  An  Attempt  to 

regulate  the  Choice  of  Words  in  Fa- 
miliar Conversation. 

1813.  William  Taylor English  Synonyms  Discriminated. 

1816.  George  Crabb English  Synonymes  Explained. 

1842.  Wm.  Caepenteb A  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  English 

Synonymes.    (Third  edition.) 

1845.  John  Plaits A  Dictionary  of  English  Synonymes. 

1846.  B.  F.  Gbaham English  Synonymes. 

1852.  Abp.  Whatelt  i A  Selection  of  English  Synonyms.  (Sec- 

(Edited  by.)     J  ond  edition.) 

1852.  Peter  M.  Eoget.  .  .  .     Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases 

Classified  and  Arranged. 

1854.  D.  L.  Mackenzie A  Practical  Dictionary  of  English  Syn- 

onyms. 

1855.  Thomas  Fenby A  Copious  Dictionary  of  English  Syno- 

nymes. 


1851. 

Richard  C.  Trench. 

1854. 

do.                  do. 

1859. 

do.                  do. 

On  the  Study  of  Words. 
.  English  Past  and  Present. 
,  A  Select  Glossary  of   English  Words 
used  formerly  in  Senses  different  from 
their  Present. 


Vm.— THEOLOGICAL  AND   BIBLICAL  DICTIONAIIIES. 

1622.  Thomas  Wilson A  Complete  Christian  Dictionary. 

1732.  Samdel  D'Otly  and  >    .  .  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  trans- 
JoHN  Colson.        )  lated  from  the  French. 

1769.  John  Brown A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

1779.  Alexander,  Maobean.    .  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
1784.  Peter  Oliver Scripture  Lexicon. 

1801.  Charles  Taylor.        ...  A  New  Edition  of  Calmet,  with  Frag- 

ments. 

1802.  Charles  Buck A  Theological  Dictionary. 

1815.  John  Robinson A  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Ecclesias- 

tical Dictionary. 

1816.  William  Jones The  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  or  Dictionary 

of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

1830.  Howard  Maloom A  Dictionary  of  Important  Names  and 

Terms  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
183-.  (Frederick  A.  Packard.)  The  Union  Bible  Dictionary. 

1831.  R.  Watson Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary. 

1832.  Edward  Robinson.       .  .  Taylor's  Edition  of  Calmet,  revised,  with 

Additions. 

1833.  do.             do.           ...  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible. 
1841.  Walter  F.  Hook Church  Dictionary. 

1843.  Wm.  Goodhugh  and  )    .  .  The  Pictorial  Dictionary  of   the    Holy 

Wm.  C.  Taylor.     >  Bible. 

1844.  John  Kitto A  Cyclopsedia  of  Biblical  Literature. 

1846.  Robert  Eden Churchman's    Theological     Dictionary. 

(Second  edition.) 

1849.  John  Eadie Biblical  Cyclopsedia. 

1849.  J.  R.  Beard The  People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

1851.  John  Kitto A  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature  for 

the  People.  —  Abridgment. 

1852.  J.  Fareab Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary. 


IX. —  LAW  DICTIONAIIIES. 


1607.  John  Cowell.  . 


1671.  Thomas  Blo,unt. 


A  Law  Dictionary,  or  the  Interpreter  of 
Words  and  Terms  used  in  either  Com- 
mon or  Statute  Laws. 

A  Law  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of  Ob- 
scure Words  and  Terms  in  Ancient 
Law,  Records,  &c. 


Date.  Authok.  Title. 

1729.  Giles  Jacob A  New  Law  Dictionary. 

1764.  Timothy  Cunningham.    .  A  New  and  Complete  Law  Dictionary. 

1792.  Richard  Burn A  New  Law  Dictionary. 

1810.  Thomas  E.  Tomlins.    .  .  The  Law  Dictionary. 

1829.  James  Whishaw A  New  Law  Dictionary. 

1843.  John  Bouvier A  Law  Dictionary,  adapted  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  several  States. 

1850.  Alexander  Bueeill.  .  .  A  Law  Dictionary  and  Glossary. 


X.  — MILITAKY  AND  MAMNE  DICTIONAHIES. 

1769.  William  Falconer.  ...  A  Marine  Dictionary.    (A  new  edition, 

by  Dr.  William  Burney,  1815.) 

1802.  Chaeles  James A  New  and  Enlarged  Military  Diction- 
ary. 

1810.  William  Duane A  Military  Dictionary. 

1841.  E.  H.  Dana,  Je Dictionary  of  Sea  Terms. 

1844.  E.  S.  N.  Campbell.    ...  A  Dictionary   of  Military   Science.    (A 

new  edition.) 

1852.  Robert  Burn Naval  and  Military  Technical  Dictionary. 

1853.  J.  H.  Stocquelee.          .  .  Military  Encyclopaedia. 
1855.  J.  S.  B Glossary  of  Military  Terms. 


XI.  — MEDICAL  DICTIONAEIES. 

1719.  John  Quinoy Lexicon  Physico-Medicum,  a  New  Med- 
ical Dictionary. 

1745.  Robert  James A  Medicinal  Dictionary,  including  Phys- 
ic, Surgery,  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Bot- 
any, &c. 

1749.  John  Baeeow A  New  Medicinal  Dictionary. 

1759.  Thomas  Wallace The  Farrier's  and  Horseman's  Com- 
plete Dictionary. 

1796.  -James  Hunter A  Complete  Dictionary  of  Farriery  and 

Horsemanship. 

1798.  Robert  Hooper A  Compendious  Medical  Dictionary. 

1803.  Thomas  Boardman.    ...  A  Dictionary  of  the  Veterinary  Art. 

1806.  John  J.  Watt An  Encyclopaedia  of  Surgery,  Medicine, 

Midwifery,  Physiology,  Pathology, 
Anatomy,  Chemistry,  &c. 

1809.  Bartholomew  Parr.    .  .  The  London  Medical  Dictionary. 

1818.  Samuel  Cooper Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery. 

1833.  RoBLEY  Dunglison.  ...  a  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science   and 

Literature. 

1833-58.  James  Copland.  .  .      .  Medical  Dictionary.     (Four  vols.) 

1835.  Forbes,  Tweedie,  >       _  _  ^  Cyclopsedia  of  Practical  Medicine, 
and  Connolly.     ) 
William  B.  Costello.  )  ~,     „    ,        ,.      ,  „      ,.    ,  o 

(Commenced  1841.)    \  ^^^  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Surgery. 

1844.  Richard  D.  Hobly^n.   .  .  A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  used  in  Med- 

icine and  the  Collateral  Sciences. 

1845.  Shirley  Palmer A  Pentaglot   Dictionary    of   Anatomy, 

Physiology,  Pathology,  Practical  Med- 
icine, Surgery,  &c. 

1854.  R.  D.  HOBLYN Medical  Dictionary. 

1855.  D.  P.  Gardner A  New  Medical  Dictionary. 


XH.- DICTIONAEIES  OF  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  &c. 

1795.  Wm.  Nicholson A  Dictionary  of  Practical  and  Theoret- 
ical Chemistry. 

1807.  A.  &  C.  R.  Aiken.  .  .  A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineral- 

ogy. 

1820.  Andrew  Ure A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineral- 
ogy. 

1824.  A  Practical  Chemist.  ...  A  Dictionary  of  Chemical  and  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus. 


Ixiv 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  ENGLISH   DICTIONARIES. 


Date.  Author. 

1826.  W.  C.  Ottlet. 


James  Mitchell.  .  .  . 
1839.  George  Roberts.    .  . 

1854.  RoBEKT  D.  Thomson. 


Title. 
.  A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineral- 
ogy- 
A  Dictionary  of  Cliemistry  and  Geology. 
.  An  Etymological  and  Explanatory  Dic- 
tionary of  Geology. 
.  Cyclopsedia  of  Chemistry. 


Xm.  — DICTION AEIES  OF  THE  VAKIOUS  AETS  AND 
SCIENCES. 

1705.  (Anonymous.)    The  Gentleman's  Dictionary.  —  In  three 

Parts.  —  I.  Horsemanship.  II.  The 
Military  Art.    III.  Navigation. 

1731.  Philip  Millee The  Gardener's  and  Botanist's  Diction- 
ary. 

1736.  Nathan  Bailey Dictionarium  Domesticum,  or  a  House- 
hold Dictionary. 

1736.  (Anonymous.)     Dictionarium    Polygraphicum,    or    the 

whole  Body  of  Arts. 

1744.  (Anonymous.)     Builder's    Dictionary,    or    Gentleman's 

and  Architect's  Companion. 

1756.  RlCHAKD  Rolt A  New  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

1764.  Malachy  Postleth'svayt.  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

1778.  Mawe  &  Abeiiokombie.     A  Dictionary  of  Gardening  and  Botany. 

1795-6.  Charles  Hutton.  ...  A  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dic- 
tionary. 

1810.  Thomas  Mortimer.    ...  A    General   Dictionary  of    Commerce, 

Trade,  and  Manufactures. 

1811-12.  Peter  Nicholsos".   .  .  An  Architectural  Dictionary, 

1814,  Peter  Barlow A  New  Mathematical  and  Philosophical 

Dictionary. 

1815.  Charles  Hutton A  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Dic- 

tionary. 
1816-20.  Thomas  Green A  Universal  Herbal,  or  Botanical,  Med- 
ical, and  Agricultural  Dictionary. 

1822.  John  C.  Loudon Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening. 

1823.  George  Crabb Universal  Technological  Dictionary. 

1823.  James  Mitchell A  Dictionary  of  the  Mathematical  and 

Physical  Sciences. 
1825.  James  Elmes A  General  and  Bibliographical  Dictionary 

of  the  Fine  Arts. 
1825.  "Walter  Hamilton.   ...  A  Concise  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in 

the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

1825.  J.  F.  Danneley An  Encyclopaedia  or  Dictionary  of  Music. 

1826.  John  C.  Loudon Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture. 

1829.  Alexander  Jamieson.    .  Dictionary  of  Mechanical  Science,  Arts, 

Manufactures,  and  Miscellaneous 
Knowledge. 

1832.  J.  R.  McCullooh A  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

1833.  Thomas  Valentine.  ...  A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms   of  Music. 

(Third  edition.) 

1836.  John  C.  Loudon Encyclopaedia  of  Plants. 

1838.      do.  do Encyclopaedia  of    Cottage,  Farm,   and 

Villa  Architecture. 
1838.  John  Britton A  Dictionary  of  the  Architecture  and 

Archaeology  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

1838.  William  Grier The    Mechanic's    Pocket     Dictionary. 

(Third  edition.) 

1839.  Andrew  Uee A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 

Mines. 

1840.  Samuel  Maunder Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury. 

1840.  J.  S.  Henslow A  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms. 

1840.  William  Humble Dictionary  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

1841.  Edward  Soudamore.    .  .  A  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Use  in  the 

Arts  and  Sciences. 

1842.  G.  Francis TheDictionaryof  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and 

Manufactures. 

1842.  Wm.  Brande A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 

Art. 

1842.  Gibbons  Merle The  Domestic  Dictionary  and  House- 
keeper's Manual. 

1842.  John  C.  Loudon Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Date.  authoe.  iitle. 

1843.  William  Waterston.  .  .  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce.^ 

1844.  Thomas  Webster.  .  .      .  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Domestic  Economy. 
1844.  CuTHBERT  W.  Johnson.  .  The  Farmer's  Encyclopaedia  and  Dic- 
tionary of  Rural  Affairs. 

1844.  Joseph  Gwilt An  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture. 

1848.  Samuel  Maunder Treasury  of  Natural  History,  or  Popular 

Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature. 
1850.  John  Weale Rudimentary  Dictionary  of  Terms  used 

in   Architecture,    Engineering,    Fine 

Arts,  Mining,  etc. 
1852.      do.  do A  Dictionary  of  Machines,  Mechanics, 

Engine-work,  and  Engineering. 

1852.  J.  Russell  Hind An  Astronomical  Vocabulary. 

1854.  F.  W.  Fairholt Dictionary  of  Terms  of  Art. 

1854.  John  W.  Moore Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Music. 

1854.  Charles  Tomlinson.    .  .  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Arts. 
1865.  Charles  Davies.  >  .  .  .  .  Mathematical  Dictionary,  and  Cyclopae- 
Wm.  G.  Peck.         )  dia  of  Mathematical  Science. 

1856.  J.  W.  Gripeith.         ? ...  The  Micrographic  Dictionary. 
Arthur  Henfrey.  ) 

1857.  William  Fleming.     .  .  .  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy. 

1857.  J.  P.  NiCHOL A  Cyclopa;dia  of  the  Physical  Sciences. 

1858.  J.  Smith  Homans.  )      ,  „    ,        j-      ,r. 

-.  „  --  T      f  •  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce. 

J.  Smith  Homans,  Jr.  S 

1858.  William  Baird A  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

1858.  P.  L.  Simmonds A  Dictionary  of  Trade  Products,  Com- 
mercial, Manufacturing,  and  Technical 
Terms. 


XIV.  — ENCYCLOPEDIAS  AND  GENEEAL  DICTIONARIES 
OF  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES. 


1710.  John  Harris. 


1728.  EphraiM  Chambers. 


1745.  Dennis  de  Coetlogon. 


1751-4.  John  Barrow 

1763-4.  A  Society  of  Gentlemen, 

1764-5.  Ckoker,  Williams,  i 

and  Clark.      S 

1771.  William  Smellie.  .  .  . 


1795-1801. 


1797-1829,  Begun  by  John    ) 
Wilkes.       ) 


1802,  A.  F.  M.  Willich.     .  . 


1802-19.  Abraham  Rees. 


1807,  Alexander  Aitchison. 

1807-8.  George  Gregory.  .  . 

1809.  William  Nicholson.   . 

1809-14.  Wm.  M.  Johnson     i 
and  Thomas  Exley.  S 


.  Lexicon  Technicum,  or  an  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  (Two 
vols.,  folio.) 

.  A  Cyclopaedia,  or  General  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  (Two  vols.,  folio. 
—  Sixth  edition,  1778,  four  vols.,  folio.) 

.  An  Universal  History  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  a  Comprehensive  Illus- 
tration of  all  Sciences  and  all  Arts. 
(Two  vols.,  folio.) 

.  A  New  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences.     (Two  vols.,  folio.) 
A  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences.     (Four  vols.,  8vo.) 

.  A  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.    (Three  vols.,  folio.) 

.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  or  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous 
Literature.  (Three  vols.,  4to.) 
The  English  Encyclopaedia,  or  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts  and  Sciences.  (Ten 
vols.,  4to.) 

.  Encyclopaedia  Londinensis,  or  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Lit- 
erature.   (Twenty-four  vols.,  4to.) 

.  The  Domestic  Encyclopaedia,  or  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Facts  and  Useful  Knowl- 
edge.    (Four  vols.,  8vo.) 

.  The  Cyclopaedia,  or  Universal  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature. 
(Forty-five  vols.,  4to.) 

.  Encyclopaedia  Perthensis,  or  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Knowledge.  (Twenty- 
three  vols.,  large  royal  8vo.) 

.  A  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  (Two 
vols.,  4to.) 

.  The  British  Encyclopaedia.  (Six  vols., 
8vo.) 

.  The  Imperial  Encyclopaedia.  (Four  vols., 
4to.) 
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Date.                         Authoe.  Title. 

1810.  James  Millar Encyclopsedia  Britannica.     (Fourth  edi- 
tion, twenty  vols.,  4to.) 
1810-30.  Sir  David  Brewster.  The  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.    (Eigh- 
teen vols.,  4to.) 
1  Pantalogia,  with  a  General  Dictionary  of 
)     Arts,  Sciences,  and  Words.    (Twelve 
vols.,  royal  8vo.) 
Supplement  to   the    fourth,   fifth,    and 
sixth  editions  of    the  EncycIopiEdia 
Britannica.    (Six  vols.,  4to.) 
Encyclopaedia  Edinensis,  or  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous 
Literature.    (Six  vols.,  4to.) 


1813.  John  M.  Good,  O.  Greg- 
ory, and  N.  Bosworth. 

1815-24.  Macvey  Kapier.   .  . 


1816.  James  Millar. 


1818-44.  Edward    Smedley,  I 
Hush  James  Rose,  1 ' 
and    Henry    John  I 
Kose.  •' 

1826-34.  Thomas  Curtis 


1829-33.  Francis  LiEBER,E.] 
"Wigglesworth,  and 
Thos.  G.  Bradford.  J 


Encyclopsedia  Metropolitana,  or  Univer- 
sal Dictionary  of  Knowledge,  on  a 
New  Plan.    (Twenty-nine  vols.,  4to.) 

The  London  Encyclopeedia,  or  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Art,  Literature, 
and  Practical  Mechanics.  (Twenty- 
two  vols.,  royal  8vo.) 

Encyclopsedia  Americana,  or  a  Popular 
Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
on  the  Basis  of  the  Seventh  Edition  of 


1833-43.  George  Long. 


1835-38.  C.  F.  Partington. 


1842.  Macvey  Napier. 


1852.  J.  G.  Heck,  (Am. Editor,) 

Spencer  F.  Baird. 
1853. 

1853-59.  Thomas  Stewart  }  . 

Trail.  > 

1854-59.  Charles  Knight.    . 


1857-59.  George  Ripley  and  i 
Charles  Dana.         S 


Title. 
the     German     "  Conversations-Lexi- 
con."    (Thirteen  vols.,  8vo.) 

The  Penny  Cyclopsedia  of  the  Society  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  (Twenty-seven 
vols.,  large  royal  8vo.) 

The  British  Cyclopsedia  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  Geography,  Natural  History, 
and  Biography.     (Ten  vols.,  8vo.) 

Encyclopsedia  Britannica.  (Seventh  edi- 
tion, twenty-one  vols.,  4to.) 

The  Iconographic  Encyclopedia  of  Sci- 
ence, Literature,  and  Art.     (Six  vols.) 

National  Cyclopjedia  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge.    (Twelve  vols.,  8vo.) 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  (Eighth  edi- 
tion.   Vol.  L— XVIL    A— Plato.) 

The  English  Cyclopsedia.  A  New  Dic- 
tionary of  Universal  Knowledge.  Ge- 
ography, four  vols. ;  Natural  History, 
four  vols. ;  Biography,  six  vols. ;  Sci- 
ences and  Arts,  to  be  completed  in 
six  vols.,  imperial  8vo. 

New  American  Cyclopaedia.  (Vols.  I.  — 
VIL    A  — FuEROS.) 


A  LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS 


USED    IN 


THE  PREPARATION  OE  THIS  DICTIONARY. 


ids-  This  list  contains  tlie  titles  of  such  Scientific  works  as  are  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Catalogue  of  English  Dictionaries. 


Datm.  Authob. 

1816.  Parker  Cleaveland.  .  . 

1819-59. 

1820.  C.  J.  Temminck 

1822.  John  Farrar 


1822.  Samuel  Parkes 

1823.  Henry  J.  Brooke. 

1824.  Jacob  Bigelo-vv 

1825.  H.  M.  DucROTAT  De  >    .  . 

Blaxnville.  5 

1826-59. 


1827.  Edward  Griffith 
and  others. 


(• 


1827.  John  Farrar. 


1828.  James  Wood. 


1829.  William  Henry. 


1829.  J.  B.  Fischer 

1829.  M.  Le  Baron  Cdvier.  . 
1829. 

1830.  Soo.  FOR  THE  Diffusion 

of  Useful  Knowl. 

1830.  William  T.  Brande. 

1831.  Humphrey  Lloyd.  . 
1831.  Henry  Kater  and 

Dionysius  Lardner, 

1831.  Sir  David  Brewster. 

1832.  Dionysius  Lardner.  . 

1832-59. 


J 


1833.  Baden  Powell. 


1835.  J.  J.  Berzelius.  . 
1835.  Leonard  Jenyns. 

1835.  Edward  Turner. 


1835.  J.  S.  Henslow. 


1835.  David  Brewster 

1835-7.  Williaji  Swainson. 

1836.  J.  B.  P.  A.  DE  Lamarck, 
1836.  William  Yareell.  .  .  . 


Title. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy 
and  Geology.    Boston. 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 
New  Haven.  ~ 

Manuel  d'Ornithologie.    Paris. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Appli- 
cations of  Trigonometry.    Boston. 

The  Chemical  Catechism.    London. 

A  Familiar  Introduction  to  Crystallog- 
raphy.   London. 

Florula  Bostoniensis.    Boston. 

Manuel  de  Malacologie  et  de  Conchyli- 
ologie.    Paris. 

The  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal.   Edinburgh. 

The  Animal  Kingdom,  &c.,  by  Cuvier, 
with  additional  descriptions,  &c.  Lon- 
don. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy. 
Boston. 

The  Elements  of  Optics.  Cambridge, 
Eng. 

The  Elements  of  Experimental  Chem- 
istry.   London. 
.  Synopsis  Mammalinm.     Stuttgart. 

Le  Regno  Animal.    Paris. 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  (Natural 
Philosophy.)     London. 

Geometry,  Plane,  Solid,  and  Spherical. 
London. 
.  A  Manual  of  Chemistry.     London. 
.  A  Treatise  on  Light  and  Vision.  London. 

.-A  Treatise  on  Mechanics.    Boston. 

.  A  Treatise  on  Optics.    London. 
.  A  Treatise,  on  Hydrostatics  and  Pneu- 
matics.   Boston. 
The  London  and  Edinburgh  and  [since 
1840]   Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine 
and  Journal  of  Science.    London. 
,  A  Short  Elementary  Treatise  on  Exper- 
imental and  Mathematical  Optics.  Ox- 
ford. 
,  Traits  de  Chimie.     Paris. 
,  A   Manual   of  British  Vertebrate   Ani- 
mals.    Cambridge,  Eng. 
.  Elements    of   Chemistry.       (Reprinted 
from  the  London  edition.)    Philadel- 
phia. 
The  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Phys- 
iological Botany.    London. 
.  A  Treatise  on  Optics.     London. 
Lardner*s    Cabinet   Cyclopeedia,  (Quad- 
rupeds and  Birds.)     London. 
Histoire  Naturelle   des  Animaux  sans 

Vert^bres.    Paris. 
A  History  of  the  British  Fishes.  London. 


Date.  Authoh.  Title. 

1836.  Hermann  Burmeister.    .  A  Manual  of  Entomology,  translated  by 

W.  E.  Shuckard.     London. 

1837.  Thomas  Bell A  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  in- 

cluding the  Cetacea.    London. 

1837.  William  Buckland.  .  .  .  Geology  and  Mineralogy.    Philadelphia. 

1837.  William  Phillips An  Elementary  Introduction  to  Min- 
eralogy, augmented  by  Robert  Allan. 
London. 

1839.  Thomas  Bell A  History  of  British  Reptiles.   London. 

1839.  J.  0.  Westwood An  Introduction  to  the  Modern  Classifi- 
cation of  Insects.    London. 

1839.  J.  Frederic  Daniell.  .  .  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemi- 
cal Philosophy.     London. 

1839.  John  Lindley An  Introduction  to  Botany.    London. 

1839.  Robert  Hamilton The  Natural  History  of  the  Amphibious 

Carnivora,  including  the  Walrus  and 
Seals;  also  of  the  Herbivorous  Ceta- 
cea, &c.     Edinburgh. 
1839-55.  Michael  Faraday.     .  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity. 

London. 

1840.  Thomas  Nuttall A  Manual   of  the    Ornithology   of  the 

United  States  and  of  Canada.  Boston. 
1840.  Dionysius  Lardner A  Treatise  on  Geometry,  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  the  Arts.    London. 

1840.  Robert  Hare A  Compendium  of  the  Course  of  Chem- 

ical Instruction  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    Philadelphia. 

1841.  A.  A.  Gould Report  on  the  Invertebrate  Animals  of 

Massachusetts.     Cambridge,  U.  S. 

1841.  Edward  Forbes A  History  of   British    Star-fishes   and 

other  Animals  of  the  Class  Echino- 
dermata.     London. 

1842.  Thomas  Graham Elements  of  Chemistry.    London. 

1842.  J.  J.  Audubon The  Birds  of  America.    New  York. 

1842.  Robert  Kane Elements  of  Chemistry.    London. 

1842.  Justus  Liebig Chemistry  in  its  Application  to  Agricul- 
ture and  Physiology,  with  Notes  and 
Appendix  by  John  W.  Webster.  Bos- 
ton. 

1842.  do.  do Animal  Chemistry,   or  Organic  Chem- 

istry in  its  Application  to  Physiology 
and  Pathology,  with  Notes  and  Ap- 
pendix by  John  W.  Webster.  Boston. 
1842-1846.  Louis  Agassiz.   .  .  .  Nomenclator  Zoologicus.    Soleure. 

1843.  Joseph  Y.  Watson.    ...  A  Compendium  of  British  Mining,  with 

Statistical  Notices  of  the  Principal 
Mines  in  Cornwall.  London.  (Printed 
for  private  circulation.) 

1843.  Wm.  Yarrell A  History  of  the  British  Birds.   London. 

1844.  John  W.  Draper A  Treatise  on  the  Forces  which  produce 

the  Organization  of  Plants.  New  York. 

1844.  Edward  A.  Parnell.  .  .  Applied    Chemistry    in    Manufactures, 

Arts,  and  Domestic  Economy.  London. 

1845.  Thomas  Young A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Phi- 

losophy and  the  Mechanical  Arts. 
London. 

(Ixvi) 
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Date.  Adtdor.  Title. 

1845.  L.  F.  Kaemtz A   Complete    Course    of    Meteorology, 

translated  by  C.  V.  "Walker.    London. 

1845.  John  F.  Daniell Elements  of  Meteorology.    London. 

1845-6.  C.  F.  Peschel Elements  of  Physics,  translated  by  E. 

West.    London. 

1846.  D.  Humphreys  Storeh.  .  A  Synopsis    of   the    Fishes    of   North 

America.    Cambridge,  U.  S. 
1846.  J.  J.  Audubon  and  }    •  ■  •  The  Viviparous   Quadrupeds   of  North 

John  Bachman.      )  America.    New  York. 

1846.  Geoege  B.  Emerson.    .  .  A  Report  on  the    Trees    and    Shrubs 

growing  naturally  in  the  Forests  of 

Massachusetts.    Boston. 
1846.  Richard  Owen A  History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals 

and  Birds.    London. 

1846.  G.  R.  Watekhouse A  Natural  History  of  the  Mammalia. 

London. 

1847.  Jacob  Bigelow The  Useful  Arts  considered  in  Connec- 

tion with  the  Applications  of  Science. 
New  York. 
1847.  John  Lindley The  Vegetable  Kingdom.    London. 

1847.  Jacob  Bigelow Elements  of  Technology.    Boston. 

1848.  J.  Muller Principles  of  Physics  and  Meteorology. 

Philadelphia. 

1848.  Leopold  Gmelin Hand-Book  of  Chemistry,  translated  by 

Henry  Watts.    London. 

1848.  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.  .  .  Rudimentary  Electricity.    London. 

1848.  Alex.  K.  Johnston.    .  .  .  The  Physical  Atlas.    A  Series  of  Maps 

and  Notes  illustrating  the  Geograph- 
ical Distribution  of  Natural  Phenom- 
ena.   London. 

1850.  William  Baird The  Natural  History  of  the  British  En- 

tomostraca.     London. 

1851.  S.  P.  Woodward A  Manual  of  the  Mollusca,  or  a  Rudi- 

mentary Treatise  on  Recent  and  Fos- 
sil Shells.    London. 

1851.  Sir  H.  T.  de  la  Beohe.  .  The  Geological  Observer.    London. 

1851.  Charles  Darwin Geological  Observations  on  Coral  Reefs, 

Volcanic  Islands,  and  on  South  Amer- 
ica.   London. 

1851.  G.  F.  Richardson An  Introduction  to  Geology  and  its  As- 
sociate Sciences,  Mineralogy,  Fossil 
Botany  and  Conchology,  and  Pateon- 
tology.     London. 

1851.  Sir  Charles  Lyell.     .  .  A  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology.  Lon- 

don. 
1851-3.  Dionysius  Lardner.    .  Hand-Book  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 

Astronomy.     London. 

1852.  Thaddeus  W.  Harris.    .  A  Treatise  on   some  of  the  Insects  of 

New  England  which  are  injurious  to 
Vegetation.    Boston. 

1852.  Charles  U.  Shepard.  .  .  A  Treatise  on  Mineralogy.  New  Haven. 

1853.  F.  J.  PioTET Traite  de  Paleontologie.    Paris. 

1853.  Edward  Forbes  and  K.A  History  of  British  Mollusca  and  their 
Sylvanus  Hanley.      )  Shells.    London. 

1853.  Thomas  Bell A  History  of  British  Stalk-eyed  Crus- 
tacea.   London. 

1853.  Michael  Faraday.    .  .  .  Lectures  on  the  Non-Metallic  Elements. 

London. 

1853.  Asa  Gray The  Botanical  Text  Book.    New  York. 

1853.  Thomas  C.  Archer.    .  .  .  Popular  Economic  Botany.    London. 

1853.  M.  PouiLLET Elements  de  Physique  Experimentale  et 

de  M^t^orologie.    Paris. 

1853.  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel.  .  Outlines  of  Astronomy.    Philadelphia. 

1853.  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  .  .  .  Principles  of  Geology.    Boston. 

1853.  E.  S.  WiNSLOW The  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commercial 

Calculator.    Boston. 


E>ATE.  Author.  Title. 

1854.  James  D.  Dana A  System  of  Mineralogy.    New  York. 

1854.  Jonathan  Pereira.   .  .  .  Lectures  on  Polarized  Light.    Edited  by 

Rev.  Baden  Powell.     London. 

1855.  M.  Milne  Edwards.  .  .  .  Cours  Elementaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle, 

(Zoologie.)    Paris. 

1855.  Richard  Owen Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Ani- 
mals.    London. 

1855.  Thomas  Rymer  Jones.    .  General  Outline  of  the  Organization  of 

the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  Manual  of 
Comparative  Anatomy.    London. 

1855.  T.  F.  Hardwich A  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry. 

London. 

1855.  John  H.  Baleour A  Manual  of  Botany.  London  and  Glas- 
gow. 

1855.  Luther  S.  Cusking.  .  .  .  Rules  of  Proceeding  and  Debate  in  De- 
liberative Assemblies.    Boston. 

1855.  John  Brocklesey Elements  of  Astronomy.    New  York. 

1855.  James  F.  Johnston.    .  .  .  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.    New 

York. 
1855-7.  William  A.  Miller.    .  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and 

Practical.    London. 

1856.  John  Johnston A  Manual  of  Chemistry.    Philadelphia. 

1856.  David  T.  Ansted Elementary  Course  of  Geology,  Mineral- 
ogy, and  Physical  Geography.  London. 

1856.  M.  V.  Regnault Elements  of  Chemistry,  translated   by 

T.  F.  Betton.  Edited  by  James  C. 
Booth  and  William  L.  Faber.  Phila- 
delphia. 

1856.  W.  H.  C.  Bartlett Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.    New 

York. 

1856.  John  Wilson A  Treatise    on     English    Punctuation. 

Boston. 

1856.  William  Gregory.    ...  A  Hand-Book    of   Organic  Chemistry. 

London. 

1857.  Louis  Agassiz Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of 

the  United  States  of  America.  Boston. 
1857.  William  Youatt The  History,  Treatment,  and  Diseases 

of  the  Horse.     Philadelphia. 
1857.  Asa  Gray Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern 

United  States.    New  York. 
1857.  James  Eaton A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic.    Boston. 

1857.  Asa  Gray First  Lessons  in  Botany  and  Vegetable 

Physiology.    New  York. 

1858.  M.  F.  Billet Traite  d'Optique  Physique.    Paris. 

1858.  George  B.  Wood.   I  ■  ■  ■  The  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States 

Franklin  Bache.    )  of  America.    Philadelphia. 

1858.  J.  Van  Der  Hoeven.    .  .  Hand-Book   of  Zoology,   translated   by 

Rev.  Wm.  Clarke.    Cambridge,  Eng. 

1858.  Thomas  Sutton A  Dictionary  of  Photography.    London. 

1858.  Sir  John  Stoddart.  .  .  .  Glossology,  or  the  Historical  Relations 

of  Languages.    London  and  Glasgow. 

1858.  Thomas  Graham Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  in- 
cluding the  Applications  of  the  Science 
in  the  Arts.    Philadelphia. 

1858.  Spencer  F.  Baird Catalogue   of  North  American    Birds, 

chiefly  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute.    Washington. 

1858.  Benjamin  Greenleaf.  .  .  The  National  Arithmetic.    Boston. 

1859.  James  D.  Dana Synopsis  of  the  Report  on  Zoophytes  of 

the  United  States  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion round  the  World.    New  Haven. 

1859.  Henry  W.  Herbert.    .  .  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers.    A  Complete 

Manual  for  Horse-Keepers.  New  York. 

1859.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.    .  .  .  Lectures    on  Metaphysics    and   Logic. 

Boston. 


ABBREVIATIONS   AND    SIGNS 


USED    IN    THIS    DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGY. 

Arab,    stands     for    Ai-abic. 

Arm Armoric. 

A.  S Anglo-Saxon. 

Belg Belgic  or  Flemish. 

Bret Breton. 

Brit British. 

Celt Celtic. 

Chal Chaldee,  Chaldaic. 

Corn Cornish. 

Dan Danish. 

Dut Dutch. 

Eng English,  England. 

Eth Ethiopic. 

Pin Finnish,  Finland. 

Fl Flemish  or  Belgic. 

Fr French. 

Frs Friesic,  Frisian. 

Gael Gaelic. 

Ger German. 

Goth Gothic. 

Gr Greek. 

Heb Hebrew. 

Hind Hindoo,  Hindostanee. 

Hun Hungarian. 

Icel Icelandic. 

Ir Irish  or  Erse. 

It Italian. 

L Latin. 

Low  L Low  Latin. 

M.  Goth Moeso- Gothic. 

Norm.  Fr Norman  or  Old  French. 

Norse Norse  or  Old  Danish. 

Norw Norwegian  or  Danish. 

Old  Fr Old  or  Norman-French. 

Per Persian. 

Pol Polish. 

Port Portuguese. 

Eus Russian. 

Sanso Sanscrit. 

Sax Saxon. 

Scot Scottish,  Scotland. 

Slav Slavonic. 

Sp Spanish. 

Su.  Goth Suio- Gothic  or  Norse. 

Sw Swedish. 

Syr Syriac,  Syrian. 

Turk Turkish. 

W "Welsh. 

AKTS  AND   SCIENCES. 

Agric.    stands  for  .  Agriculture. 

Alg Algebra. 

Anat Anatomy. 

Ant Antiquities. 

Arch Architecture. 

Arith Arithmetic. 

Arts  ^  Sci Arts  and  Sciences. 

Astrol Astrology. 

Astroii Astronomy. 

Bib Biblical  Matters. 

Bot Botany. 

Cai-p Carpentry. 

C/iem Chemistry. 

Cliron Chronology. 

Cam Commerce. 

Conch Conchology. 

Eccl Ecclesiastical  Matters. 

Eccl.  Hist Ecclesiastical  History. 

Elec Electricity. 

Ent Entomology. 

Fort Fortification. 

Geog Geography. 

Geol. Geology. 

Gram Grammar. 

Her Heraldry. 

Herp Herpetology. 

Hist History. 


Hort.  stands  for    Horticulture. 

Hijd Hydrostatics. 

Ich Ichthyology. 

Law (not  abbreviated.) 

Lit Literature. 

Logic (not  abbreviated.) 

Man Manege  or  Horsemanship. 

Math Mathematics. 

Mech Mechanics. 

Med Medicine. 

Met Metaphysics. 

Meteor Meteorology. 

Mil Military  Affairs. 

Min Mineralogy. 

Mils Music. 

Myth Mythology. 

Nat.  Hist Natural  History. 

Nat.  Phil Natural  Philosophy. 

Naiit Nautical  or  Marine  Aifairs. 

Opt Optics. 

Ornith Ornithology. 

Faint Painting. 

Pal Paleontology. 

Persp Perspective. 

Phren Phrenology. 

Phys Physiology. 

Pros Prosody. 

Rhet Khetoric. 

Smilp Sculpture. 

Surg Surgery. 

Theol Theology. 

Zool Zoology. 

AUTHORITIES. 

(^Such  as  are  abbreviated^  and  not  commonly  found  in 
Tables  of  .dbbreviations.) 

Sr^Fl '  i  ^^^^^^  ^o"^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Brit.  Crit British  Critic. 

Ch.  Ex Christian  Examiner. 

Ch.  Ob Christian  Observer. 

Ec.  Rev Eclectic  Review. 

Ed.  Rev Edinburgh  Review. 

Ency Encyclopsedia. 

Eng.  Cyc English  Cyclopaedia. 

Farm.  Ency.    .   .  Farmer's  Encycloptedia. 
For.  Qu.  Rev.  .   .  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 
Gent.  Mag.    .  .   .  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Glos Glossary. 

Mil.  Ency Military  Encyclopaedia. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  .  .  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 
Month.  Rev.  .  .  .  Monthly  Review,(London.) 
JV.  A.  Rev.    .   .  .  North  American  Review. 
N.  B.  Rev.    .  .  .  North  British  Review. 

P.  Cyc Penny  Cyclopaedia. 

P.  Mag Penny  Magazine. 

Phil.  Mag.    .  .  .  Philosophical  Magazine. 
Phil.  Trans.  .  .  .  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Pol.  Diet Political  Dictionary. 

Qu.  Rev.  {Land.)  Quarterly  Review. 

Shak Shakespeare. 

Trans Translation. 

,„  „  C  "Webster's  Encyclopaedia  of 

W.  Ency.   .  .  .  |  Domestic  Economy. 

West.  Rev.    .  .  .  "Westminster  Review. 


.8^  The  preceding  list  contains  the  names  only  of  such 
authorities  for  the  use  and  meaning  of  words  as  are  com- 
monly abhreviated  in  this  Dictionary,  being  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  number  cited.  With  respect  to  lexi- 
cograpliers,  as  Cotgrave,  BaiUy^  Johnson.  Bicfiardson, 
BraTbde,  &c.,  and  the  most  distinguished  authors  in  literar 
ture  and  science,  as  Chaucer,  Bacfm,  Spenser,  Booker, 
Milton,  Browne  (Sir  T.),  Locke,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Ad- 
dison, Blackstone,  Franklin,  Qnoper,  Foley,  Blair,  Camp- 
hell,  Whately,  Trench,  Sic,  only  the  surname  is  commonly 
given,  without  any  title.  With  respect  to  the  authorities 
for  pronwnciation,  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the 
most  eminent  orthoepists  are  given,  as  in  the  following  list. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

S.    .  stands  for  .  Sheridan. 

W. "Walker. 

P Perry. 

J. Jones. 

E Enfield. 

F. Fulton  and  Knight. 

Ja Jameson. 

K. Knowles. 

Sm Smart. 

R Reid. 

C Craig. 

O Ogilvie. 

B Boag. 

CI Clarke. 

Wr Wright. 

Wb Webster. 

GRAMMAR,  &o. 

a.   .  stands  for  .  Adjective. 

ad.     Adverb. 

comp Comparative. 

conj. Conjunction. 

dim Diminutive. 

f. Feminine. 

Jig Figurative. 

i Imperfect  o»' Preterite  Tense. 

id The  same. 

i.  e That  is. 

imp Imperative. 

interj Interjection. 

m Masculine. 

m^d Modem. 

n Noun. 

nom Nominative. 

Obs Obsolete. 

p Participle. 

p.  a Participial  Adjective. 

pi Plural. 

pp Participles. 

prep.    ......  Preposition. 

pret Preterite. 

priv Privative. 

pron Pronoun. 

R Rarely  used. 

sing Singular. 

sup Superlative. 

Syn Synonymes. 

V.  a Verb  Active. 

V.  n Verb  Neuter. 

U.  S. United  States. 

SIGNS. 

^^  Parallel  lines  [  ||  ]  are  prefixed  to  two  or 
more  words  that  come  under  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  pronunciation. 

1^"  A  dagger  [f]  is  prefixed  to  words  or 
meanings  of  words,  that  are  obsolete  or  anti- 
quated. 

0°  The  figures  occasionally  annexed  to  the 
pronouncing  words,  refer  to  paragraphs  in  the 
*'  Principles  of  Pronunciation.'* 

|^°  "Words  printed  in  Italics,  in  the  Vo- 
cabulary, (as  Calculus  and  Naiveti,^  are  words 
which  belong  to  foreign  languages,  and  are 
not  properly  Anglicized. 

|^°  The  two  parts  of  such  compound  words 
as  are  not  properly  written  as  simple  words, 
are  separated  by  a  lengthened  hyphen;  as, 
Fellow-commoner.  The  two  parts  of  such  words 
are  commonly  and  properly  separated,  when 
written  or  printed,  by  a  hyphen. 

ly  The  double  accent  mark,  when  used 
in  pronunciation,  denotes  that  the  aspirated 
sound  of  the  succeeding  consonant  is  thrown 
back  on  the  preceding  syllable ;  thus,  peti"iion 
(petish'on.) 

(Ixviii) 
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Apronoit7iced  ^.as  a  letter ^  hut  ^  as  a  word. 
9  1.  The  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  a 
vowel.  It  has  various  sounds,  of  which  the 
three  principal  are,  the  long,  as  in  fate,  the 
short,  as  in  fatf  and  the  broad,  as  in  fall.  —  See 
Keyto  the  Sounds  of  the  Vowels^  a.nd  Principles 


of  Pronunciation^  No.  4. 


2.  [A.  S.  an,  one.]  The  indefinite  article, 
set  before  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  and  sig- 
nifying one,  any,  some  ;  as,  "  a  man,"  "  a  tree  *' : 
—  each,  every;  as,  "two  dollars  a  day,"  "ten 
cents  a  bunch."  —  It  is  also  put  before  collective 
nouns,  as,  "  a  multitude,"  "  a  dozen,"  "  a  thou- 
sand "  ;  and  it  is  used  in  connection  with  plural 
nouns  when  they  are  preceded  by  the  adjective 
few  and  the  phrase  great  many,  as,  "a  feio 
men,"  ^^  a  great  many  rnQn'^  \  but  in  these  cases 
it  implies  one  whole  number,  or  an  aggregate  of 
few  or  many.  —  Before  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel  or  a  vowel  sound,  it  retains  n  after  it  for 
the  sake  of  euphony,  as,  **  an  ox,"  "  an  hour  "  ; 
this  having  been  the  original  form,  of  the  indef- 
inite article.  —  See  An. 

'■'■Any,  an,  a,  one,  seem  all  to  be  nearly  equivalent 
words,  and  derived  from  one  origin ;  I  mean  from  ane, 
the  name  of  unity.  Hence  a,  or  an,  and  any  are  fre- 
quently synonymous  J '  a  considerate  man  would  have 
acted  differently  '  j  that  is,  any  considerate  man." 

Dr.  Crombie. 

"In  the  generality  of  grammars  the  definite  article 
the  and  tlie  indefinite  article  an  are  the  very  first  parts 
of  speecli  tliat  are  considered.  In  no  language,  in  its 
oldest  stage,  is  there  ever  a  word  giving,  in  its  primary 
sense,  the  ideas  of  a  and  the.^'  Latham. 

3.  A  contraction  for  at,  on,  or  in,  before  par- 
ticiples or  participial  nouns.  "  Long  a  com- 
ing." Bacon. 

They  go  a  begging  to  a  bankrupt's  door.  Di-yden. 

4.  f  A  barbarous  corruption  for  he. 

Stand  here  by  me.  Master  Kobert  Shallow  ;  Iwill  make  the 
king  do  you  grace  :  I  wiU  leer  upon  him  as  a  eomes  by.    SJiak. 

5.  f  A  barbarous  corruption  for  have.- 

I  had  npt  thought  my  body  could  a  yielded.  Beaum.  §•  Fl. 
iKS^  In  composition  the  prefixed  syllable  a,  in  words 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  derived,  in  some  cases,  from 
a  preposition  ;  as,  aboard,  ablaze,  arow,  adays,  aloft,  for- 
merly written  on  board,  on  blaze,  on  row,  on  days,  on 
lojt.  In  other  caseSj  according  to  Lye,  "it  was  ori- 
ginally merely  an  initial  augment,  altering  nothing  in 
the  sense  of  the  word  " ;  and  hence,  in  some  words 
from  that  language,  it  is  sometimes  retained  and  some- 
times dropped,  as,  abidan  or  bidan,  to  abide  or  bide, 
abrecan,  to  break ;  and,  when  retained  in  some,  it  seems 
to  add  an  intensive  effect,  as,  awaJcc,  arise,  in  Milton's 
line, 

Awake,  aiHse,  or  be  for  ever  fallen. 

In  many  words  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  it  has  a  pecu- 
liar significance  not  easily  defined,  as,  afresh,  aloud, 
anew  j  and  in  some  cases  of  colloquial  usage  it  seems  to 
be  expletive,  and  may  have  originated  in  a  careless 
pronunciation,  as,  aweary,  acold^  used  by  Bhakspeare: 
"I'gintobeaajearr/ofthesun  "  j"  Poor  Tom  'sacold.'^ 

In  words  of  Greek  origin,  a  is  a  prefix  of  privative  or 
negative  meaning  j  as  in  achromatic,  from  a,  not,  or 
without,  and  xpoJua,  color,  i.  e.  without  color. 

AAM(am),  n.  [But.aam.]  (Cow.)  A  Dutch  liquid 
measure,  varying  in  different  cities  :  —  at  Am- 
sterdam, it  is  nearly  equal  to  41  English  wine 
gallons ;  at  Antwerp,  to  36^ ;  at  Hamburg,  to 
384 ;  and  at  Frankfort,  to  39  gallons.  McCulloch. 


AA-R6N'IC,  (?i-ron'ik),  }  a.      Relating     to 

AA-R6n'1-CAL  (9-r6n'e-k5il),  )  Aaron,  the  Jew- 
ish high  priest,  or  to  the  priesthood,  of  which 
Aaron  was  the  head. 

AB —  A  prefix  to  words  of  Latin  origin,  as  in  ab- 
solve, from  absolvo  {ab  and  solve,  to  loosen).  It 
is  a  Latin  preposition,  and  signifies  from.  It 
becomes  abs  before  words  beginning  with  c,  q, 
or  t ;  as,  abs-tain,  from  abstineo  {abs  and  teneo, 
to  hold). 

XiS^  At  the  beginning  of  the  names  of  English 
places,  it  generally  shows  that  they  have  some  rela- 
tion to  an  abbey  or  abbot ;  as,  Abingdon.  Oibson. 

AB,n.  [Heb.  i5*,  verdure.]    The  fifth  month  of  the 

ancient  Hebrew  sacred  year,  but  the  eleventh 
of  the  civil  year,  or,  in  intercalary  years,  the 
twelfth.  P,  Cyc. 

Ab'A-CA,  n.  A  sort  of  hemp  or  flax  which  grows 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Herbert. 

AB-A-CIS'CUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  dim.  of  &lia^,  a 
slab.] 

1.  {Arc7i.)  A  small  square  stone  in  .a  tessel- 
lated pavement.  Britto7i. 

2.  An  abacus,  Gioilt. 

Ab'A-CIST,  n.  One  who  casts  accounts  with  an 
abacus,     [r.]  Todd. 

A-BACK',  ad.    [A.  S.  on  bmc,  on  the  back,  behind.] 

1.  Backwards. 

They  drew  cAtack,  as  half  with  shame  confound.  Spenser. 
[Still  used  in  the  north  of  England.    BrocketW] 

2.  {Naut.)  Noting  the  situation  of  the  sails 
when  pressed  against  the  masts  by  the  force  of 
the  wind. 

Taken  all  aback,  i.  e.  by  surprise  or  unawares. 

t  AB'ACK,  H.  [L.  abacus  ;  Fr.  abaque.']  An  aba- 
cus. B.  Jonson. 

t  AB'A-COT,  n.  The  cap  of  state,  wrought  into 
a  figure  of  two  crowns,  once  used  by  English 
kings.  Brande. 

A-bAc  '  TOR,  n.  [L.,  from  abiga,  abactus,  to  drive 
away.]  '{Law,')  One  who  steals  cattle  in  herds, 
in  distinction  from  the  thief  who  steals  one  or 
two.  Crahb. 

A-BAC'U'LtfS,  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  abacus.']  An  aba- 
ciscus. 

AB'A-CtfS,  n. ;  pi.  Ab'^-cT.  [L.,  from  Gr.  a^a^, 
a  slab,  or  from  Phoenician  abak,  sand,  strewn 
upon  a  surface  for  writing.] 

1.  A  sideboard ;  a  table  placed  against  the 
wall,  serving  as  a  cupboard  or  buffet. 

2.  An  ancient  Roman  game  played  on  a 
board. 

3.  An  instrument  employed  to  facilitate  ar- 
ithmetical calculations, 


being  a  parallelogram, 
divided  by  parallel 
wires,  on  which  perfo- 
rated beads,  or  little 
ivory  balls,  were  strung 

as  counters,  or  by  bars  on  which  the  counters 
were  slid  along  in  grooves  ;  the  counters  on  the 


DOCt 


ABANDON 

lower  wire  or  bar  representing  units,  those  on 
the  next  above  tens,  and  so  on,  increasing  by 
multiples  of  10.  The  left  side  of  the  cut  repre- 
sents the  number  153,968.  Brande. 

4.  A  table  strewed  with  dust,  on  which  math' 
ematicians  were  in  the  practice  of  drawing  their 
diagrams. 

5.  {Areh.")  The  upper  part,  or  crowning  mem- 
ber,   of    the    capital 
of    a   column,    upon 
which  the  architrave 
is  laid. 

6.  A  rectangular 
slab  of  marble,  stone, 
porcelain,  &c.,  used 
for  coating  the  walls 
of  rooms  in  panels, 
or  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. Fairholt, 

Abacits  harmonicus, 
the  structure  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  keys  of  a 
musical  instrument. 

Crabb. 

t  A-BAJ)  'DOM,  n.     [Heb.  ^^i'^^Jt,  destruction.] 

1.  An  evil  angel. 

The  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  whose  name  in  the  Hehrew 
tongue  is  Abaddon,  but  ia  the  Greek  tongue  hath  his  name 
Apollyon.  Rev.  ix.  11. 

2.  The  bottomless  pit  itself;  hell. 

In  all  her  gates  Abaddon  rues 
Tliy  bold  attempt.  MiUon. 

A-BAft'  (11),  prep.  [A.  S.  a  and  tsftan,  behind.] 
{Naut.)  Denoting  towards  th€  stem  or  hinder 
part  of  a  vessel ;  behind ;  as,  "  Abaft  the  main- 
mast";—  often  contracted  into  o/it,  in  which 
case  it  becomes  an  adverb. 

J3^S^  A  thing  is  abc^fi  the  foremast  when  it  is  be- 
tween the  foremast  and  the  stern ;  and  a  distant  object 
is  abaft  the  beam,  when  it  is  situated  in  an  arc  of  the 
horizon  embraced  between  the  direction  of  the  ship's 
beams,  or  of  a  horizontal  hne  perpendicular  to  the 
keel,  and  the  point  to  which  the  ship's  stern  is  directed. 

AB  'A-  O  tr^r,  n.  [Eth.,  statelif  abbot.]  An  Ethio- 
pian fowl,  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  for  a 
sort  of  horn  on  its  head.  Crabb. 

t  A-BAI'SANCE,  n.  [Fr.  abaisser,  to  let  down, 
bow  dowTi.]     Obeisance.  Skinner. 

AB-AL'IEN-ATE  (^ib-al'yen-at),  v.  a.  [L.  abalieno  ; 
ab,  from,  and  alienus,  belonging  to  another.] 

[z.  ABALIENATED  ;  pp.  ABALIENATING,  ABAL- 
lENATED.] 

1.  t  To  estrange.  Abp.  Sandys. 

2.  {Civil  Law?)  To  transfer  the  title  of  prop- 
erty from  one  to  another  ;  to  alienate. 

AB-AL-I^N-A'TION  (?ib-al-yen-a'shun),  n.  [L.  ab- 
alienatio.]  {Civil  Law.)  Act  of  transferring  the 
title  of  property  from  one  to  another;  aliena- 
tion,    [r.]  Bailey, 

t  A-BAND',  V.  a.     1.  To  abandon. 

And  Vortiger  enforced  the  kingdom  to  aband.      Spenser. 

2.  To  banish.     "The  enemies  to  aband." 

Mir.  for  Mag. 

A-BAN'DON,  v.  a.  [Menage  derives  this  word 
from  L.  ab,  from,  and  bandum,  a  flag,  i.  e.  to 
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desert  one's  flag.  Pasquier  and  Johnson  give 
Fr,  a,  to,  han,  an  edict,  banisliment,  or  pro- 
scription, and  dorwuyr,  to  give.  It.  abbandonare ; 
Sp.  abandonar ;  Fr.  oftonrfomner.]  p.  aban- 
doned ;  pp.  ABANDONING,  ABANDONED.] 

1.  t  To  give  up  freely  and  witliout  reserve ;  — 
in  a  good  sense. 

He  that  loveth  God  will  do  dilieence  to  please  God  by  his 
works,  and  abandon  himself  with  all  his  might  well  for  to  do. 


2.  fTo  drive  away,   to  banish, 
fear." 


CItaucer, 

'  Abandon 

Milton. 


But  a  Vespasian  and  Titus,  &c.,  abandoned  them  out  of 
then:  dominions.  Bp,  Hall. 

3.  To  give  up ;  to  surrender ;  —  followed 
by  to. 

If  she  be  so  abandoned  to  her  sorrow 

As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me.  Shak. 

So  obandomid  to  sottish  credulity.  South. 

4.  To  give  up;  to  cast  off;  to  surrender:  — 
in  an  ill  sense;  as,  "To  dbandon  religion." 

Watts. 

5.  To  desert ;  to  leave ;  to  quit ;  to  forsake ; 
to  relinquish ;  to  surrender ;  to  forego ;  to  re- 
nounce ;  to  resign ;  to  abdicate. 

6.  (Laio.)  To  relinquish  to  insurers,  in  case 
of  a  partial  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea,  whatever 
may  be  saved,  with  a  view  to  claim  the  full 
amount  of  the  insurance  as  if  a  total  loss  had 
occurred.  Btirrill. 

t  .Abandon  over,  to  give  up.  Dryden. 

Syn. —  Bad  parents  abandon  their  children;  men 
abandon  the  unfortunate  objects  of  their  guilty  pas- 
sions ;  men  are  abandoned  by  their  friends ;  they  aban- 
don themselves  to  unlawful  pleasures.  —  A  mariner 
abandons  his  vessel  and  cargo  in  a  storm ;  we  aban- 
don our  houses  and  property  to  an  invading  army  ;  we 
desert  a  post  or  station ;  leave  the  country ;  forsake 
companions  ;  relinquish  claims ;  quit  business  ;  resign 
an  office ;  renounce  a  profession,  or  the  world  ;  abdicate 
a  throne ;  surrender  a  town ;  surrender  what  we  have 
in  trust ;  abandon  a  measure  or  an  enterprise  ;  forego 
a  claim  or  a  pleasure  ;  banish  offenders.  —  See  Abdi- 
cate. 

t  A-BAN'DpN,  n.     1.  A  forsaker. 

A  friar,  an  abandon  of  the  world.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

2.  A  relinquishment. 

These  heavy  exactions  have  occasioned  an  abandon  of  all 
mines  but  what  are  of  the  richer  sort.  Zd.  Karnes. 

A-BAN'DONED  (fi-h&n'dund),  p.  a.  1.  Given  up ; 
forsaken;  relinquished;  deserted; — sometimes 
followed  by  of;  as,  "Abandoned  q/"  his  velvet 
friends."  Shak. 

2.  Corrupted  in  a  high  degree  ;  sinning  with- 
out restraint ;  profligate ;  reprobate  ;  very  vi- 
cious. 

Wliere  our  abandoned  youth  she  sees. 

Shipwrecked  in  luxury  and  lost  in  case.  Prior. 

Syn.  —  .Abandoned,  projliffate,  and  reprobate  are 
terms  applied  to  a  character  that  has  become  extreme- 
ly vicious.  An  abandoned  person  is  one  who  has  re- 
nounced all  restraint,  is  governed  by  his  passions,  and 
naturally  becomes  projligate  in  his  habits,  and  so 
reprobate  as  to  be  beyond  nope  of  recovery. 

A-BAN-DON-EE',  n.  {Lam.)  One  to  whom  some- 
thing is  abandoiied.  PHce. 

A-BAN'DON-^K,  «•  One  who  abandons  or  for- 
sakes. 

A-BAN'DQN-ING,  n.  Act  of  leaving  or  forsaking ; 
desertion.  .  Bp.  Hall. 

A-BAN'DON-MENT,  n.     [Fr.  abandonnement.'] 

1.  Act  of  abandoning ;  dereliction ;  relin- 
quishment ;  desertion.  "  A  universal  ahandon- 
ment  of  all  posts."  Bwke. 

2.  {Laiv.)  The  act  of  relinquishing  to  insur- 
ers, in  case  of  partial  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea, 
all  that  may  be  saved,  with  a  view  to  recover 
the  total  amount  insured.  Burrill. 


t  A-BAN'DVM,  n. 
or  confiscated. 


{Law.)  Any  thing  sequestered 
Coioell. 


AB'A-NET,  or  AB'N?T,  «.     [Heb.  Bjas,  a  belt.] 

1.  A  girdle  worn  by  Jewish  priests.       Crabb. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  girdle-like  bandage.  Hooper. 
tAB-AN-NA'TION,  )  „.  [Lq,^ 
AB-AN-NI"TION  (&b-sin-nish'un,  94),  S     L.  aban- 

natio  ;  «6,  from,  and  annus,  a  year.]  {Old  Law.) 
A  banishment  for  one  or  two  years  for  man- 
slaughter. Bailey. 
Ab-AP-TIS' T4,  or  Ab-AP-tIs' TOK,  n.  [Gr.  a 
priv.  and  ^aTrri^w,  to  dip  in  water.]  {Siirff.) 
The  perforating  part  of  a  trephine,  being  a  saw 


with  a  circular  edge,  made  of  a  conical  shape, 
so  as  not  to  dip  into  the  brain.  Hoblyn. 

tA-BARE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  abarian,  to  make  bare.] 
To  make  bare,  uncover,  or  disclose.    Bailey. 

—  See  Bare. 

AB-AR-TIC-y-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  dbarticulatio  ;  ab, 
from,  and  articulus,  a  joint.]  {Anat.)  A  spe- 
cies of  articulation  of  the  bones,  admitting  of  a 
manifest  motion ;  diarthrosis.  Dunglison, 

A-bAs',  n.  A  weight  used  in  Persia  for  pearls, 
equal  to  3^  grains.  Crabb. 

A-BASE',  V.  a.  [Low  L.  abasso,  from  basis,  or  Gr. 
Bi<ns,  the  base  or  lower  part ;  It.  abbassare  ;  Sp. 
abaxar ;  Fr.  abaisser.']  [»".  ABASED ;  pp.  abas- 
ing, abased.] 

1.  To  cast  down ;  to  depress ;  to  lower,    [u.] 
And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  low ;  to  humble ;  to  degrade ;  to 
disgrace ;  to  debase. 

Whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased.  Matt,  xxiii.  12. 

Syn.  —  The  proud  should  be  abased,  the  lofty  hum- 
bled ;  the  unworthy  become  degraded ;  the  vicious  dis- 
grace and  debase  themselves  by  their  follies  and  vices. 

A-BASED'  (^-bast'),  t*.  1.  Lowered ;  humbled  ; 
degi'aded. 

2.  {Her.)  Used  of  the  wings  of  eagles  when 
their  tops  or  angles  are  turned  downwards  to- 
wards the  point  of  the  shield;  or  when  the 
wings  are  shut.  The  pale  or  the  chevron  is 
ahased  when  its  point  terminates  below  the 
centre  of  the  shield. 

A-BASE'MENT,  n.  Act  of  abasing,  or  bringing 
low ;  depression  ;  humiliation  ;  degradation  ; 
debasement. 

Syn. — Abasement  is  the  passage  downwards ;  base- 
ness the  state  of  being  low.  An  act  of  humiliation  or 
Be\i-abasement ;  depression  of  spirits  ;  degradation  in 
rank  ;  debasement  of  the  character,  or  of  coin. 

A-BASH',  V.  a.  [Fr.  esbahir,  to  affrighten.  Bai- 
ley.—  "Perhaps  from  abaisser,  Vy."   Johnson. 

—  Richardson  says,  "The  past  tense  and  past 
part,  of  abase  was  anciently  written  abaisit, 
abayschid ;  whence  the  word  abash  appears  to 
be  formed."  —  Probably  from  Old  Fr.  esbahir. 
The  following  is  from  Cotgrave  :  "  Esbahir,  to 
be  astonished,  esbahi,  abashed."  Chaucer  has 
abawed  in  the  sense  of  abashed.']   [i.  abashed  ; 

pp.    ABASHING,    ABASHED.]      To    put    tO    COufu- 

sion ;  to  make  ashamed ;  to  confuse ;  to  con- 
found. 

Nor  could  the  gods,  abashed,  sustain  their  sovereign's  look. 

D>y/dim. 
Abashed  at  what  they  saw  and  heard.  Swift. 

Syn.  — ibash  expresses  more  than  confound,  and 
confound  more  than  confuse.  Shame  abashes ;  any  sud- 
den or  unaccountable  thing  confounds ;  while  bashful- 
ness  and  a  variety  of  emotions  may  tend  to  confuse. 
Let  the  haughty  be  abashed  ;  the  ignorant,  the  supersti- 
tious, and  the  wicked  are  often  confounded ;  the  mod- 
est, the  diffident,  and  the  weak  are  frequently  confused. 

A-BASH'M5NT,  n.  State  of  being  abashed;  con- 
fusion. Ellis. 

A-BAS'ING,  m.    The  act  of  bringing  low.    Bacon. 

A-BAS'SI,  n.  A  Persian  silver  coin,  equal  to  10 
pence,  or  20  cents.  Ency.  Met. 

A-BAT'A-BLE,  a.  {Law.)  That  may  be  abated ; 
as,  "  An  abatable  nuisance,  or  writ."         Dane. 

Ab-a-ta-MEM"' TUM,  n.  [L.]  {^Old  Law.)  An 
entry  by  interposition  of  a  mediating  friend  or 
agent.  Tomlins. 

A-BATE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  beatan,  to  beat ;  It.  dbba- 
tere;   Sp.  abatir;  Fr.  abattre,  to  beat  down.] 

[i.  ABATED  ;  pp.  ABATING,  ABATED.] 

1.  To  beat  down  ;  to  cast  down ;  to  lower. 

For  misery  doth  bravest  minds  abate.  Spenser. 

2.  To  diminish ;  to  lessen ;  to  remit ;  as, 
"  To  abate  a  demand,  or  a  tax  "  :  —  to  moderate  ; 
to  assuage ;  as,  "  To  abate  zeal,  or  pain." 

The  innocence  of  the  intention  abates  nothing  of  the  mis- 
chief of  the  example.  Ji,  Hall. 

3.  {Law.)  To  destroy ;  to  remove  ;  as,  "  To 
abate  a  nuisance  "  :  —  to  defeat ;  to  overthrow ; 
to  put  an  end  to ;  to  quash ;  as,  "  To  abdte  a 
writ:  "  —  to  get  possession  of  a  freehold  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  lawful  heir. 

JS^  Bate  is  another  form  of  the  same  word. 

Abate  thy  speed  and  I  will  bate  of  mine.  Dryden. 


A-BATE',  V.  n.  1.  To  grow  less ;  to  diminish ;  to 
decrease ;  to  lessen ;  to  subside. 

When  winter's  rage  abates.  Dryden. 

2.  {Law.)  To  be  defeated,  frustrated,  or  over- 
thrown ;  as,  "  The  appeal  abateth  by  covin,"  i.  e. 
the  accusation  is  defeated  by  deceit ;  or,  "  The 
writ  abates,"  i.  e.  is  rendered  null. 

3.  (Man.)  To  leap  or  bound  with  regularity ; 
—  said  of  a  horse,  in  performing  curvets,  when 
he  brings  down  or  abates  his  motions,  putting 
both  his  hind  legs  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  ob- 
serving the  same  exactness  successively.  Crabb. 

Syn.  — ibate  respects  the  vigor  of  action  ;  the  storm 
abates ;  pain,  ardor,  anger,  and  passion  abate :  a  thing 
grows  less,  diminishes,  or  decreases  in  size  or  quantity ; 
numbers,  days,  or  stores  decrease  ;  tumults  and  com- 
motions subside.  —  See  (QUALIFY. 

A-bAt'ELLE-MEJiTT  (ii-b&t'el-ment),  n.  [Fr.]  A 
consular  edict  forbidding  those  merchantsto 
carry  on  any  trade,  who  disavow  their  bargains 
or  refuse  to  pay  their  debts. 

A-BATE'M^NT,  n.  1.  Act  of  abating;  diminu- 
tion ;  decrease.  Swift. 

2.  (Com.)  Discount  or  allowance  in  price; 
deduction  or  sum  -withdrawn,  as  from  an  ac- 
count. 

3.  {Law.)  The  act  of  intruding  upon  a  free- 
hold vacant  by  the  death  of  its  former  owner, 
and  not  yet  taken  up  by  the  lawful  heirs  :  — 
overthrow  or  defeat,  as  of  a  writ:  —  removal  of 
a  nuisance. 

Plea  of  abatement,  a.  plea  that  thesuit  of  the  plaintiff 
may  cease  for  the  time  being.  Bwrrill. 

4.  {Her.)  A  mark  of  disgi'ace  annexed  to  a 
coat  of  arms  on  account  of  something  dishon- 
orable in  the  bearer.  Dr.  Spencer. 

Syn.  —  See  Allowance. 

A-BAT'EE,  re.     1.  One  who  abates. 
2.  A  thing  that  abates,     [n.] 

Abaters  of  acrimony  or  sharpness  arc  expressed  oils  of  ripe 
vegetables,  ...  as  of  almonds,  &c.  ArtmthTwt. 

AB'A-TIS  (Sb'a-tis  01-  &b-»-t5')  [ab'Mis,  Ja.  K. 
W'b. ;  g-bat-te',  Sm.l,  n.  [Fr.,  from  abattre,  to 
beat  down,  to  fell.]  {Mil.)  An  intrenchment 
formed  by  trees  felled  and  laid  together  length- 
wise, with  the  branches  pointing  outwards,  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  while  the 
trunks  serve  as  a  breastwork  to  the  defendants. 

Ency.  Brit. 

A-BA'TIS,  n.  [Low  L.,  a,  from,  batus,  a  measure  ; 
Heb.  tia.]      {Ant.)   An  officer  of  the  stables, 

who  had  the  care  of  measuring  out  the  proven- 
der ;  an  avenor.  Todd. 

AB'A-TI§ED  (ib'ri-tlzd),  p.  a.  Provided  with  an 
abatis.  Qu.  Rev. 

AB-AT-j6UR'  (Sb-a-zh6r'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  abattre, 
to  throw  down,  and /OMr,  day,  or  light.]  {Arch.) 
A  skylight,  or  any  sloping  aperture  for  the  ad- 

•    mission  of  light  to  a  room.  Britton. 

A-BA'TQR,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  abates  :  —  one 
who,  having  no  right  of  entry,  gets  possession 
of  a  freehold  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawful  heir 
or  devisee,  after  the  death  of  the  possessor,  and 
before  the  heir  or  devisee  enters.  " 


AB-AT-TOm '  (&b-?-twor'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  abattre, 
to  knock  down.]  A  large  public  slaughter- 
house for  cattle.  P.  Cyc. 

tAB'A-TUDE,  ».    {Law:)  Any  thing  diminished. 

Bailey. 

t  AB'A-TURE,  n.    Spires  of  grass  trodden  down 

by  a  stag  in  passing.  Bailey. 

t  A-bAweD',  a.  Abashed.  —  See  Abash.  CJiaucer. 

Abb,  n.  [A.  S.  ab.]  A  term  used  by  clothiers  for 
the  yarn  of  a  weaver's  warp.  They  say  also  abb- 
wool  in  the^same  sense.  Ency.  Brit. 

AB'BA,n.   [Heb.  as ;  Chaldee,  sax-]    A  Syriac 

word,  which  signifies  literally  father,  and  fig- 
uratively a  superior.  Aylifie. 

Ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  wo  cry, 
Aiiba,  Father.  Rom.  viii.  15. 

.^-Writers  of  the  middle  ages  gave  the  name  of 
Abba  to  the  superior  of  a  monastery,  usually  called 
Abbot. 

Ab'BA-CY,  n.  [Low  L.  abbatia?^  The  office,  dig- 
nity, rights,  or  possessions  of  an  abbot. 
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AB-BA'TI  AL  (^ib-ba'shgil),  a.  [Low  L.  ahbatialis ; 
'Fy.  abhatialS\  Relating  to  an  abbey.  ^^  Ahha- 
tial  government."  Sir  F.  Eden. 

AB-BAT'I-CAL,  «.    Belating  to  an  abbey,    [n.] 

Ab' B^ (French^  "kh-h^'-,  Anglicized,^Wbe),n.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  French  term  for  the  superior  of  an  ab- 
bey ;  an  abbot. 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  title  in  France  for  an  ec- 
clesiastic who  has  no  assigned  duty ;  an  unem- 
ployed secular  priest.  Hume. 

iQS=-  This  anomalous  class  of  persons  seems  to  liave 
arisen  from  the  great  number  of  abbeys,  tlie  revenues 
of  which  were  allowed  to  be  bestowed  upon  laymen, 
upon  condition  of  their  taking  orders  within  a  year  ; 
but  this  was  frequently  evaded.  The  abb6s  occupied  a 
very  conspicuous  place  in  French  society,  and  dis- 
charged a  variety  of  functions.  In  many  families  they 
had  charge  of  the  household.  Some  acted  as  private 
tutors.  Others  were  professors  in  the  university  ;  and 
a  great  many  employed  themselves  as  men  of  letters ; 
in  which  capacity  their  labors  have  given  to  the  title 
of  abb^  an  lionorable  celebrity.  Brande. 

AB'BIJSS,  n.  [L.  abbatissa ;  It.  badessa ;  Sp.  aba- 
desa ;  Fr.  ahbesse.']  The  governess  or  supe- 
rior of  an  abbey  or  convent  of  nuns,  or  of  a 
nunnery;  possessing  generally  the  same  dig- 
nity and  authority  as  an  abbot,  except  that  she 
cannot  exercise  the  spiritual  functions  apper- 
taining to  the  priesthood. 

The  a6&c8s  Gliuts  the  gate  upon  us.  Shak. 

AB'B^Y  (ab'be),  w.  [Low  L,  abbafia;  It.  badia; 
Sp,  abadia-j  Fr.  abbuT/e.']    pi.  Xb'bey?. 

1.  A  religious  community,  or  monastery,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  an  abbot  or  abbess ; 
—  a  priory ;  a  monastery ;  a  convent ;  a  cloister. 

2.  A  house  adjoining  or  near  a  monastery  or 
convent,  for  the  residence  of  the  abbot  or  supe- 
rior. Brande. 

3.  A  church  attached  to  a  .convent.    Brande. 

4.  A  liame  applied  to  a  duchy  or  earldom  in 
the  early  times  of  the  French  monarchy ;  the 
dukes  and  counts  calling  themselves  abbots, 
though  in  all  respects  secular  persons,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  possessions  of  certain  abbeys 
having  been  conferred  upon  them  by  the  cro^vn. 

Ency. 
Syn.  —  Jibbeij,  priory^  monastery,  cloister,  convent, 
friary,  and  nunnery  are  all  used  to  denote  religious 
houses,  common  in  Catholic  countries.  Abbey  has  been 
used  to  denote  a  religious  house  of  the  highest  rank. 
Priories  were  formerly  regarded  as  subordinate  to  ab- 
beys \  but  latterly  there  is  generally  little  or  no  differ- 
ence, except  that  the  former  are  under  the  direction  of 
a  prior,  and  the  latter  of  an  abbot.  The  proper  idea 
of  a  cloister  is  seclusion,  and  it  may  include  devotees 
of  either  sex.  Monastery  denotes  solitude,  and  is  com- 
monly appropriated  to  monks.  A  convent,  of  which 
the  leading  idea  is  community,  is  the  residence  of 
monks  or  nuns.  A  friary  is  a  house  for  friars,  and  a 
nunnery  for  nuns  or  female  devotees. 

Ab'B^Y— LAND,  w.  (Lata.)  An  estate  in  ancient 
tenure  annexed  to  an  abbey.  Blackstone. 

AB'BjpY-LtJB'B^R,  ?^.  A  slothful  loiterer  in  a 
religious  house,  under  pretence  of  holy  retire- 
ment and  austerity. 

This  is  no  Father  Dominic,  no  huge,  over-grown  abbey- 
hibbe7\  Bryden. 

AB'BOT,  n.  [Syr.  abba,  a  father.  — L,  abbas,  abba- 
tis  ;  It.  abbate  ;  Sp.  abad ;  Fr.  abbe.'\ 

1.  The  chief  governor,  father,-or  superior  of 
an  abbey,  convent,  ormonastery  of  monks,  or 
male  persons  living  under  peculiar  religious 
vows.  Hook. 

2.  A  title  of  bishops  whose  sees  were  for- 
merly abbeys ;  and  also  of  French  dukes  and 
counts  upon  whom  the  possessions  of  abbeys 
had  been  conferred. 

3.  A  title  borne  formerljr  by  the  civil  author- 
ities in  some  places,  especially  among  the  Gen- 
oese, whose  chief  magistrate  used  to  be  called 
abbot  of  the  people, 

AB'BOT-SHIP,  «.  The  state  or  office  of  an  abbot. 

JiBBREUVOIRt  n.     [Fr.]     See  Abreuvoir. 

AB-BRE'VI-ATE  [?b-bre'vi-at,  W.  J.  F.  Ja,  K.  Sm. 
C. ;  gib-br6'vyat,  S.  E.;  9b-brev'e-at,  P.],  v.  a. 
[L.  abbrevio,  abbreviatus ;  ab,  from,  and  brevis, 
short;  It.  abbreviare;  Sp.  abremar,']  \i.  ab- 
breviated ;     pp.    ABBREVIATING,    AEBREVI- 

atedJ 

1.  To  shorten  by  contraction  of  parts ;  to 
contract  words  or  sentences  in  writing,  print- 
ing, or  discourse. 


It  is  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracting,  another  by  cut- 
ting oft'.  Bacon. 

The  only  invention  of  late  years,  which  hath  contributed 
towards  politeness  in  discourse,  is  that  of  abbreviating,  or  re- 
ducing words  of  many  syllables  into  one.  Swift. 

2.  To  curtail ;  to  cut  short ;  to  abridge. 

The  length  of  their  days  before  tlie  flood,  which  were  a6&re- 
viated  after.  Browne. 

3.  {Math.)  To  reduce  fractions  to  the  lowest 
terms.  Brande. 

tAB-BRE'VI-ATE,».  An  abridgment;  an  epitome. 

This  true  al^'eviate  of  all  his  works.  Brevint. 

AB-BRE'VI-ATE,  a.  (Bat.)  Having  one  part 
short  in  relation  to  another.  Loudon, 

AB-BRE-VJ-A'TION,  n.  1.  Act  of  abbreviating ; 
contraction ;  curtailment. 

This  book,  as  graver  authors  siw,  was  called  Liber  Domus 
Dei,  and,  by  abbi'cviation,  Domesday  Book.  Sir  Wm.  Temple. 

2.  One  or  more  of  the  letters  of  a  word, 
standing  for  the  whole ;  as,  N.  for  North,  Gen. 
for  General. 

3.  (Math.)  Reduction  of  fractions  to  the 
lowest  terms.  Brande. 

4.  (Mus.)  One   dash  or  more,  through  the 
stem  of  a  minim  or  a  crotchet,  or  under  a      0 
semibreve,  by  which  such  note  is  converted      I 
into  as  tnany  quavers,  semiquavers,  and  ^jj 
demisemiquavers  as  it  is  equal  to  in  time.   ^T 

Moore. 

AB-BRE'VI-A-TOR     [^b-brS've-a-tor,  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

Wb. ;   gb-bre-ve-a'tor,  W.  J.  F. ;  5b-brev-ya'tor, 

S.;  9b-br6v'e-a-tor,  P.],  n.     [Ft.  abbr^viateur.'] 

1.  One  who  abbreviates  or  abridges.  "The 
dbbreviators  of  Dio  Cassius."  West. 

2.  One  of  a  college  of  seventy-two  persons 
in  the  chancery  of  Rome,  whose  business  it  is 
to  draw  up  the  pope's  briefs,  and  to  reduce  pe- 
titions, when  granted  by  him,  into  proper  form 
for  being  converted  into  bulls. 

AB-BRE'VJ-A-TO-RY,  w.  That  abbreviates  or 
shortens.  Todd. 

AB-BRE'VI-A-TURE,  n.  1.  A  mark  used  for 
shortening ;  an  abbreviation. 

The  hand  of  Providence  writes  often  by  aHjreviatures,  hi- 
eroglyphics, or  short  characters.  Brow7te. 

2.  A  compendium  or  abridgment. 

This  is  an  excellent  at^eviature  of  the  whole  duty  of  a 
Christian.  JRp.  Taylor. 

ABB— WOOL  (-wul),  n.   {Amon^clothiers.)  "Warp. 

A,  B,  C  (a-be-se),  3i.  The  first  three  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  as  designating  the  whole ;  the  al- 
phabet. 

ABC  book,  a  little  elementary  book  by  which  read- 
ing is  taught. 

Then,  comes  answer 
Like sya.ABC  book.  Shak. 

AB'DAL^,  n.  pi.  [Perhaps  from  Ar.  abdallah, 
servant  of  God.  Ency.  Brit.']  A  class  of  re- 
ligious fanatics  or  monks  among  the  Persians, 
corresponding  to  dervises  among  the  Turks. 

AB-DE-lATI,  n.  {Bot.)  An  Egyptian  plant  like 
a  melon.  Crabb. 

AB'D?-RITE,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Abdera,  a 
maritime  town  of  Thrace ;  —  applied  especially 
to  DemocrituSjthe  philosopher. 

AB'DjpST,  n.  Mahometan  rite  of  ablution  before 
prayer.  Pitt. 

AB'DI-CANT,  n.    One  who  abdicates.         Smart, 

Ab'DJ-CANT,  a.  Abdicating ;  renouncing ;  — 
used  with  of.  "Monks  abdicant  of  their  or- 
ders." Whitlock. 

AB'DI-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  abdico,  abdicatus,  to  re- 
nounce p  Sp.  abdicar;  Fr.  abdiquer.]  {i.  ab- 
dicated ;  pp.  abdicating,  abdicated.] 

1.  To  renounce,  relinquish,  or  abandon,  as 
an  office,  station,  or  dignity,  so  as  to  forfeit  all 
right  to  it ;  as,  **  To  abdicate  a  throne." 

2.  To  resign ;  to  give  up ;  to  surrender. 

He  ought  to  lay  down  liis  commission,  and  to  abdicate  that 
power  he  hath,  rather  than  to  suffer  it  forced  to  a  willing  in-' 
justice.  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  To  deprive  of  right,  as  when  a  father  dis- 
cards or  disclaims  a  son.  Ency.  Brit. 

Scaliger  would  needs  turn  down  Homer,  and  abdicate  him, 
after  the  possession  of  three  thousand  years.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — At  the  English  revolution  of  1688,  the  Par- 
liament declared  that  King  James  had  abdicated  the 
throne,  rather  than  desertedit,  because  the  latter  might 
imply  that  he  had  not  forfeited  his  right  to  return. 


See  Lord  Somers's  speech  on  that  occasion*.  —  See 
Abamdon. 

AB'DI-CATE,  V.  n.  To  relinquish  or  abandon  an 
office,  station,  or  dignity  ;  to  resign  ;  to  give  up 
a  right. 

He  eannot  abdicate  for  his  children,  otherwise  than  by  liis 
own  consent  in  form  to  a  bill  from  the  two  liouees.         Swift. 

Ab-DJ-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  abdicatio.]  Act  of  abdi- 
cating ;  renunciation  of  an  office  or  dignity  by 
its  holder ;  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  su- 
preme power;  —  resignation. 

The  consequences  drawn  fromthesefacta  (namely,  that  they 
amounted  to  an  abdication  of  the  government ;  which  abdica- 
tion did  not  affect  only  the  person  of  the  king  himself,  but  also 
of  all  his  heirs,  and  rendered  the  throne  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely vacant)  it  belonged  to  our  ancestors  to  determine, 

BlacLstmie. 

AB'DJ-CA-TJVE  [ab'de-ka-tiv,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.; 
5ib-dik'fi-tTv,  S.  E.  P.],  a.  Causing  or  implying 
an  abdication,     [r.]  Bailey. 

t  AB'DI-TXVE,'  a.  [L.  abdo,  abdltus,  to  hide.] 
That  has  the  power  of  hiding.  Bailey. 

Ab'DI-TO-RY,  n.  [L.  abditorium.']  {Law.)  A 
place  to  hide  goods  in.  Cowell. 

AB-D6'M?N  (108)  [9b-do'nien,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Srn. ;  ab-do'men  or  a.b'do-m6n,  P. ;  ah'do-men 
or  atb-do'men,  Wb.],  n.  [L.,  from  abdo,  to  hide, 
to  conceal.]  pi.  L.  4.s-2)6m'i-na;  Eng.  ^b- 
d6'men§. 

1.  {Anat.)  The  lower  venter  or  belly,  being 
below  the  diaphragm  and  above  the  pelvis,  and 
containing  the  stomach,  intesjtines,  liver,  spleen, 
pancreas,  kidneys,  &c.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Ent.)  In  insects  it  forms  the  third,  in 
arachnidans  the  second;  in  both  cases  the  hind- 
ermost  of  the  sections  into  which  the  body  is 
externally  divided.  Brande. 

AB-d6m'J-NAL,  a.    Relating  to  the  abdomen. 
.dbdominal  or  inguinal  ring,  (^.^nat.)  a  tendinous  ring 
in  the  groin,  being  the  aperture  of  the  inguinal  canal. 

Dunglison. 

AB-DOM'I-NAL,  n. ;  pi.  abd6m'i-nal§.  {Ich.) 
One  of  an  order  of 
fishes  which  have  the 
ventral  fins  under  the 
abdomen,  behind  the 
pectorals.       Brande. 

AB-DOM-IN-6s'Cp-PY,  n.  [L.  abdomen,  and  Gr. 
ffKoniit),  to  see,  to  examine.]  {Med.)  An  exam- 
ination of  the  abdomen  with  a  view  to  detect 
disease ;  gastroscopy.  Scudamore. 

AB-DOM'IN-OUS,  a.    Large-bellied;  pot-bellied. 

Gorgonius  sits  abdominous  and  wan, 

Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Cliinese  fan.  Cowper. 

AB-DUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  abduco,  to  lead  from  ;  ab, 
from,  and  duco,  to  leadj  \i.  abduced  ;  pp. 
ABDUCING,  ABDVCED.]  To  oraw  to  a  difi'erent 
part ;  to  draw  away ;  to  withdraw ;  to  separate ; 
—  used  chiefly  in  anatomy. 

If  we  abduce  the  eye  unto  either  corner.         Broicne. 

AB-DU'C:pNT,  a.  {Aiiat.)  Dra-\ving  away ;  pull- 
ing away.  , 

AB-DUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  abducOj  abductus.]  To  carry 
away  a  person  by  force  or  fraud ;  to  kidnap. 

Roget. 

AB-DUC'TION,  n.     [L.  abduetio.] 

1.  Act  of  abducing  or  drawing  away. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  movement  which  separates  a 
limb  or  other  part  from  the  axis  of  the  body. 

3.  {Logic.)  A  syllogism  of  which  the  minor 
is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  dispense  with  further 
proof. 

4.  {Laio.)  Act  of  taking  away  a  woman  or 
any  person  by  force  or  fraud.  Blackstone. 

AB-DijCT'OR,  n.  [L.]  {Anai.)  A  muscle  that 
moves  certain  parts  by  separating  them  from 
the  axis  of  the  body;  —  opposed  to  adductor. 

Dunglison. 
t  A-BEAR'  (9-bir'),  V.  a.    [A.  S.  aberan,  to  bear.] 
I'o  bear;  to  behave. 

Thus  did  the  gentle  knight  himself  dbear.      Spenser. 
A.-BEAIl'ANCE,  n.     {Law.)  Behavior. 

The  other  species  of  recognizance  with  sureties  is  for  the 
good  abearance,  or  good  behavior.  Blackstone. 

A-B^l-C^l-DA'RI- AN,  n.  A  teacher  or  a  learner  of 
the  alphabet."   '  Cockeram. 

A-B^.-C^j-DA'Rl-AN, «.   [LowL.  abccedarkis,  from 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  —  9,  (^,  ^,  g,  soft;   jC,  G,  £,  g,  hard;   fp  as  z;   1^  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 


ABECEDARY 


ABJECT 


the  names  of  the  first  three  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, a,  6,  c]  Relating  to,  or  containing,  the  al- 
phabet. 

Abecedarian  hymnsj  liymns  in  which  the  several 
verses  begin  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  regular 
order,  like  the  acrostic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.    Hook. 

A-R^-CE'DA-RY  [a-be-se'd?.-re,  K.  C.  Wb.  Ash; 
a'be-s?-dFi-re,  Johnsoji,  Richardson']^  a.  [a,  b, 
c]  Belonging  to, or  containing, the  alphabet; 
abecedarian.  Browne. 

t  A-BE'CH^D,  a.  [Old  Fr.  ahecher  ;  Fr.  abequer, 
to  feed  with  the  beak.]     Satisfied  with  food. 

Gower. 

A-BED',  ad.  [A.  S.  o«,  in,  and  ba;d,  bed.]  In 
bed;  on  the  bed.     "Lying  abed.'*  Sidney. 

A-BELE',  a.  {Bot.)  The  white  poplar ;  Populus 
alba.  London. 

A-BEL'IAN  1  "•     (^cc.  Hist:)    One   of  an 

i'DE-T   frirr.'  (  indent    sect    of    Christians, 

A  B^L-ITE,  >  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine, 

A-BKL-O'NI-AN,  )  which  arose  in  Africa  near 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  They  pre- 
tended to  follow  the  example  of  Abel,  who,  they 
said,  was  married,  but  lived  in  continence.  Buck. 

A'B^^L-MOSK,  n.  [Ar.  habb  el  misk,  musk  seed.] 
{Bot.)  Musk  mallow,  producing  the  amber  seed 
or  musk  seed,  which  is  often  substituted  in  per- 
fumery for  animal  musk,  and  is  used  in  the  East 
for  flavoring  co(fee  ;  Abelmoschus  jnoschatits  ;  — 
written  also  abelmusk.  Loudon. 

A'B^R— ,  n.  [Celt.]  The  mouth  of  a  river,  or 
the  confluence  of  one  river  with  another;  — 
used  as  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  several  small 
towns  situated  at  such  confluences  ;  as,  Aber- 
deen. Crabb. 

A-BER'D^-VINE,  n.  (Omith.)  The  European 
siskin,  a  small  green  and  yellow  finch,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  sub-genus  as  the  goldfinch  of 
England ;  Carduelis  spinus.  Brande. 

t  AB-ERR',  V.  n.  [L.  aberro  ;  ab,  from,  and  erro, 
to  wander.]     To  wander  ;  to  err.         Robinson. 

AB-ER'RANCE,  »i.    Deviation  from  right;  error. 

Glanville. 

AB-ER'RAN-CY,  •«.     Same  as  Aberrance,     [r.] 

Broione. 

AB-ER'RANT,  a.  [L,  aberro^  aberransj  to  wander 
from.] 

1.  Deviating  from  the  right  way.  Bailey. 

2.  {Bot.)  Deviating  from  the  common  struc- 
ture. Loudon. 

AB-eR-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  aberratio.'] 

,  1.  Deviation  from  the  right  way,  or  from  the 
natural  state  ;  —  applied  to  the  mind. 

So  then  we  draw  near  to  God,  when,  repenting  us  of  our 
former  aberrations  from  him,  we  renew  our  covenants  with 
him.  -Bp.  Hall. 

2.  {Ast7'on.)  The  change  of  the  apparent  po- 
sitions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  arising  from  the 
combined  effects  of  the  motion  of  light  and  the 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orBit.  Airy. 

3.  {Opt.)  The  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  principal  focus  of  a  curved  lens  or 
speculum.  Lloyd. 

t  AB-ERR'JNG,  p.  a.     Going  astray.  Browne. 

t  AB-ip-RUN'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  aby  from,  and  eru7i- 
co,  eruncatuSf  to  weed  out  with  a  grubbing-hoe.] 
To  pull  up  by  the  roots.  Bailey. 

AB-E-Rt?N'CA-TOR,  n.  A  machine  for  weeding  ; 
a  weeder.  Farm.  Diet. 

A-BET',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  abet,  better,  or  betan,  to 
make  better,  and,  applied  to  fire,  to  kindle.  — 
Old  Fr.  abetter,  to  incite,  to  animate.]  [i.  abet- 
ted ;  pp.  ABETTING,  ABETTED.] 

1.  To  support,  aid,  help,  assist,  or  encour- 
age; —  used  chiefly  in  a  bad  sense. 


And  you  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 


Sliak. 


2.  {Laio.)  To  encourage,  set  on,  instigate  to 
commit  a  crime,  or  to  assist  in  some  criminal 
act.  Cowell. 

Syn.  —  We  ahet  a  quarrel ;  encourage  pretensions  ; 
support  an  interest ;  maintain  a  cause. 

f  A-B£t',  n.     The  act  of  abetting.  Chaucer. 

A-BET'TAL,  n.     Act  of  abetting;  aid.  West.  Rev. 


t  A-BET'M^NT,  n.    The  act  of  abetting.  Wotto7i. 

A-BET'T^R,  n.     One  who  abets  ;  an  abettor. 

A-BET'TOR,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  abets,  or  gives 
aid  or  encouragement  in  an  unlawful  or  crimi- 
nal act ;  an  accessary ;  an  accomplice.  Cowell. 
Syn.  —  .^bettors  propose,  set  on  foot,  encourage; 
accessaries  take  a  subordinate  part,  assist,  aid,  help, 
further ;  accomplices  take  an  active  part. 

t  AB-^-VAC-y-A'T[ON,  n.  [L.  ab,  from,  and 
evacuQ,  to  empty.]  {Med.)  A  partial  evacua- 
tion. Crabb. 

A-BEY'ANCE  (g-ba'^ns),  n.  [Fr.  abayer,  to  listen 
with  the  mouth  open,  to  gape  after,  to  long  for.] 
{Law.)  Expectation  or  contemplation  of  law. 

When  there  is  no  person  in  existence  in  whom  an  inherit- 
ance can  vest,  it  is  said  to  be  in  abeyance,  that  is,  in  expecta- 
tion ;  thclawconsideringitasalwayspotentially  existing,  and 
ready  to  vest  whenever  a  proper  owner  appears.    Blackstone. 

A-BEY'ANT  (ji-ba'^nt),  i*.  {Law.)  Being  in  abey- 
ance. Qu.  Rev. 


fAB'GR^-GATE,    v.   u. 
out  of  the  flock. 


[L.  abgrego.']     To   lead 
Bailey. 

t  AB-GR]p-GA'TION,  n.  A  separation  from  the 
flock.  Bailey. 

AB  HAL,  );^_      The  fruit  of  a  species  of  Asiatic 

AB'HJ^L,  )  cypress  ; — used   in   medicine   as   an 

emmenagogue.  Dunglison. 

AB-HOR',  V.  a.  [L.  abhorreo,  to  shrink  back 
from ;  ah,  from,  and  horreo,  to  shudder ;  It.  ah- 
borrire;  Sp.  aborrecer;  Fr.  abhorrer.']  [i.  ab- 
horred ;    pp.    ABHORRING,    ABHORRED,]       To 

hate  extremely,  or  with  contempt  or  acrimony ; 
to  abominate  ;  to  detest ;  to  loathe  ;  to  cherish 
a  strong  dislike  to  ;  to  regard  with  horror. 

Thou  shalt  utterly  abhor  it,  for  it  is  a  cursed  thing. 

Bevt.  vii.  26. 

Syn.  —  We  abhor  cruelty  and  inhumanity ;  hate 
pride  and  vice  of  all  sorts  ;  hate  an  oppressor;  abomi- 
nate impiety,  profaneness,  and  indecency  ;  detest  base- 
ness ;  loathe  tl>e  sight  of  offensive  objects,  and,  when 
sick,  food. 

AB-HORRED',  ^.  «.     Hated  extremely  ;  detested. 

Thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhoi-red  commands.         Shah. 

AB-HOR'RJ^NCE,  «.  Act  of  abhorring;  detesta- 
tion ;  great  hatred ;  extreme  aversion ;  utter 
dislike. 

It  draws  upon  him  the  hatred  axid.  c^horrence  of  all  men 
here,  and  subjects  him  to  the  wrath  of  God  hereafter.    South. 

AB-HOR'Rj^N-CV',  n.  Same  as  Abhorrence  :  — 
formerly  used  with  from. 

Her  knowledge,  her  conjugal  virtues,  her  abltorrency  from 
the  vanities  of  her  sex,  are  likewise  celebrated  by  our  author. 

Drydeii. 

AB-HOR'RF'NT,  a.  1.  Struck  with  abhorrence; 
hating ;  detesting. 

The  arts  of  pleasure  in  despotic  courts 

I  spurn  abhorrent.  Glover. 

2.  Contrary  to ;  foreign  from ;  inconsistent 
with; — used  with  to  ox  from,,  but  more  com- 
monly and  more  properly  with  to. 

This  legal,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  in.iudiciouB  profanation, 
so  abhorrent  to  our  stricter  principles,  was  received  with  a  very 
faint  murmur  by  the  easy  nature  of  polytheism.  Gibbon. 

An  hypothesis  abhor^ejitfrom  the  vulgar.  OlanvilJe. 

AB-HOR'R?NT-LY,  ad.  In  an  abhorrent  manner. 

AB-HOR'RKR,  n.     One  who  abhors.  Donne. 

AB-H6r'RJ-BLE,  tt.  That  is  to  be  abhorred.  Bush. 

AB-HOR'RING,  n.  Object  or  feeling  of  abhor- 
rence ;  abhorrence.  Donne. 

A' BIB,  n.     [Heb.  iQ'^ilJt,  a  ripe  ear  of  corn.]    The 

first  month  of  the  Hebrew  year,  more  generally 
known  by  the  Chaldean  name  of  Nisan  (blos- 
som) ;  answering  to  part  of  March  and  April, 
and  so  called  because,  in  Palestine,  barley  was 
in  ear  at  that  time.  Crabb. 

A-BID'ANCE,  It.     Act  of  abiding;  abode,     [r.] 

Month.  Rev. 

A-BTde',  v.  n.  [Goth,  heidan ;  A,  S.  abidan,  or 
bidan,  to  abide,  to  bide.]  [i.  abode  ;  pp.  abid- 
ing, ABODE.] 

1.  To  stay  in  a  place  temporarily;  to  sojourn. 

Let  tlie  damsel  abide  with  us  a  few  days.      Gen.  xxiv.  55. 

2.  To  dwell ;  to  reside. 

The  Marquis  Dorset,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 

To  Richmond,  in  tlic  parts  where  he  cdndes.         ShaJc. 

3.  To  remain;  to  continue. 


Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling.    1  Cor.  vii.  20. 
4.  To  endure  without  offence ;  to  bear. 

But  thy  vile  race, 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good  natures 
CoulcFnot  abide  to  be  with.  Shak. 

Abide  with  a  friend,  by  a  promise,  in  or  at  a  place. 
Syn,  — 8.bide  for  a  night ;  stay  a  while  ;  sojourn  for 
a  week  or  month ;  dwell  in  a  house  with  continuance ; 
reside  in  a  street  or  a  house  for  a  season  ;  remain  or 
continue  in  a  situation ;  endure  or  bear  patiently.  —  See 
Continue. 

A-BIDE',  V.  a.  1.  To  wait  for;  to  await;  to  at- 
tend. 

Bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  Acts  xx.  23. 

2.  To  bear  ;  to  support. 

The  day  is  terrible  ;  who  can  ainde  it  ?       Joel  ii.  II. 

3.  To  tolerate  ;  to  bear  with. 

I  cannot  abide  swaggerers.  Shdk. 

4.  To  maintain ;  to  abide  by. 

Ah  me  !  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain,  Milton. 

A-BID'^R,  n.     One  who  abides,  or  stays  by. 

They  were  the  masters  of  war  and  ornaments  of  peace, 
speedy  goers  and  strong  abiders.  Sidney. 

A-BID'ING,  n.    A  waiting;  a  continuance. 

Tlie  patient  abiding  of  the  righteous  shall  be  turned  to 
gladness.  Bible,  1539.    Frov.  x.  28. 

A-BID'ING,  p.  a.  Continuing ;  constant ;  as,  "An 
abiding  faith." 

A-BID'JNG-LY,  ad. '  Permanently.  Ogilvie. 

A'BI-E^j  n.  [L.,^r.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  conifer- 
ous trees  abounding  in  resin,  including  the  fir 
and  the  spruce.  Bi-ande. 

AB-{-ET'iC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  extract- 
ed from  the  dbies.  Hoblyn. 

A-BI'^-TINE,  n,  {Chem.)  A  resinous  substance 
obtained  from  the  Strasburg  turpentine. 

Caillot. 

AB'I-GAIL,  n.  A  lady's  waiting  maid;  a  nick- 
name given  to  a  female  servant.  Prior. 

t  A-BIL'I-MENT,  n.  Ability.  —  See  Haeili- 
MENT.  Fo7'd. 

A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  habilitas;  habeo,  to  hold, 
whence  liahilis,  expert;  Fr,  hdbilite.  In  old 
writers,  hahle  and  hability  frequently  occur.] 
pi.  A-Blii'i-TiE?.  The  state  of  being  able ;  power 
to  do  any  thing,  whether  depending  on  out- 
ward condition  or  personal  qualities;  active 
power,  bodily  or  m.ental ;  ingenuity ;  capacity  ; 
talent ;  faculty ;  dexterity ;  skill ;  address ;  — 
frequently  used  in  the  plural  for  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  or  parts. 

Ability  for  doing  that  which  we  apprehend  we  can  do. 

Hakewill. 

They  gave  after  their  ability  unto  the  treasure.  Ezra  ii.  69. 

Natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning 
by  study.  Bacon- 

Syn.  —  Ability,  in  the  possession  of  wealtJi,  to  con- 
tribute to  charitable  objects  ;  ability  to  discern,  act,  ex- 
ecute, mentally  or  corporeally  ;  ingemdty  of  invention ; 
capacity  to  understand,  comprehend,  retain  ;  talent  for 
some  particular  art,  office,  or  profession ;  faculty  of 
seeing,  hearing,  understandinp;,  explaining ;  power  of 
thinking,  acting,  &c. ;  dexterity  to  elude  a  blow,  to 
handle  an  instrument ;  skill  in  executing  ;  address  to 
conduct  a  negotiation.  He  had  great  abilities,  parts 
to  discern,  and  cleverness  to  perform. —  See  Capa- 
city. 

AB  m-l"TI-b  (5b  in-ish'e-o).  [L*.]  From  the 
beginning.  Blackstone. 

AB-IN-TES'TATE,  a.  [L.  ab,  from,  and  intesta- 
tus,  that  has  made  no  will.]  {Law.)  Inheriting 
from  one  who  died  without  making  a  will. 

Johnso7i. 

AB-iR-RI-TA'TipN,  n.  [L.  ab,  privative,  and  ir- 
ritatio,  irritation.]  {Med.)  Absence  of  irrita- 
tion: —  debility;  asthenia.  Dunglison. 

AB'J^pCT,  a.  [L.  abjicio,  dbjectus,  to  cast  or 
throw  down  or  away ;  It.  abbietto  ;  Sp.  abyeeto  ; 
Fr.  abject.']  Mean  ;  low ;  beggarly ;  base  ;  des- 
picable; vile. 

I  was  at  first,  as  other  beasts  that  craze 

The  trodden  herb,  of  abject  thoughts  and  low.      Milton. 

To  what  base  ends,  and  by  what  abject  ways, 

Are  mortals  urged  througli  sacred  lust  of  praise!    Pope. 

Syn,  —  Abject  in  spirit;  mean  in  nature;  a  mean 
action  ;  low  in  birth,  education,  habits,  and  sphere  of 
life  ;  beggarly  in  turn  of  mind  or  in  appearance ;  a  boa-e 
or  despicable  traitor  ;  a  vile  malefactor. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  l07ig;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  shorty    A,  ?,  (,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure  ;     FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


ABJECT' 


ABOLITIONISM 


t  AB'jpCT,  n.    One  in  a  miserable,  lo\v,  or  des- 
picable condition. 
The  aigects  gathered  together  against  me.     Fsalm  xxxv.  15. 
We  are  the  queen's  aiyicts,  and  must  obey.  Shak. 

tAB-JECT',   V.   a.      [L.   abjicio,   abjectus.']      To 
tlirow  or  cast  away ;  to  cast  down.         Spenser. 

AB-jiSCT']KD-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  an  abject. 
"  Sunk  to  the  bottom  of  abjectedness."     Boyle. 

AB-JEC'TlpN,  n.    1.  Act  of  humbling.    "  An  ab- 
jection of  ourselves  before  God.'*  Mede. 

2.  State  of  being  cast  away. 

Not  only  intercision  for  a  time,  but  a^ection  forever.  Bale, 

3.  AVant  of  spirit.     "Betwixt  pride  and  ab- 
jectioTiy  the  two  extremes."  UEstrange. 

AB'J^pCT-LY,  ad.    In  an  abject  manner ;  basely. 
They  formerly  fawned  abjecthj  upon  them.  Bia-net. 

AB'jpCT-NESS,  It.    Abjection;  meanness;   ser- 
vility. Greio. 

t  AB-JU'DI-CATE,  t).  o.     [L.  abjtidico.']     To  give 
away  by  judgment.  Ash. 

AB-JC-D!-CA'TI0N,  re.    Rejection.         C.J.  Fox. 

t  AB'JU-GATE,  u.  u.     [L.  ahjugo.']     To  unyoke. 

Bailey. 
AB-jy-EA'TIQN,  m.     [L.  abjuratio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  abjuring ;   renunciation  upon 
oath,  as  of  a  country  or  government. 

He  gave  his  oath  to  forsake  the  realm  for  ever,  which  was 
called  £«yura(io?(.  '  "■" 


2.  A  solemn  rejection  or  recantation,  as  of  a 
doctrine,  opinion,  or  heresy. 

The  oath  of  alyuration  in  England  is  an  oath  asserting  the 
title  of  the  present  royal  family  to  the  throne  of  England,  and 
expressly  disclaims  any  right  to  the  crown  of  England  in  the 
descendants  of  the  Pretender.  Brands. 

AB-JURE',  V.  a.  [L.  abjuro,  to  deny  or  renounce 
upon  oath ;  ab,  from,  and  Juro,  to  swear ;  It. 
ahbiurare ;  Sp.  abjurar ;  Fr.  abjurer.']  \i.  ab- 
jured ;  pp.  AEJUUING,  ABJUEED.] 

1.  To  cast  off  or  renounce  upon  oath;  as,,  "To 
abjure  allegiance  to  a  government  or  a  sover- 
eign." 

And  thereupon  he  took  the  oath  in  that  case  provided,  viz. 
that  he  a?y'urcrt  the  realm,  and  would  depart  from  thence  forth- 
with. Blackstmis. 

2.  To  renounce,  recant,  or  retract  solemnly ; 
as,  "  To  abjure  an  error." 

Rough  magic  I  here  abjure.  SlLOh. 

3.  To  give  up;  to  reject;  —  as  if  by  a  final 
resolution. 

No,  rather  I  aijjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  0'  the  air.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Men  abjure  a  government,  a  religion,  or 
faith  ;  renounce  a  profession  ;  recant  an  opinion,  prin- 
ciple, or  doctrine ;  retract  a  promise ;  revoke  a  decree  j 
recall  an  e.\pression  or  words See  Recall. 

f  AB-JtjRE',  V.  n.  To  swear  to  forsake  the  coun- 
try. Burnet. 

t  AB-JURE'M^NT,  ™.   Abjuration;  renunciation. 

J.  Hall. 

AB-JUR'?R,  re.    One  who  abjures  or  recants. 

t  AB-LAC'TATE,  1).  a.  [L.  ablacto,  ablactatus,  to 
wean ;  ab,  from,  and  lac,  milk.]  To  wean  from 
the  breast.  Bailey, 

AB-LAC-TA'TION,  re.  1.  (lfe(?.)  Act  of  weaning 
from  the  breast.  Hooper. 

2.  {Hart.)  A  method  of  ingrafting  by  ap- 
proach or  inarching,  by  which  the  scion  of  one 
tree  is  united  to  the  stock  of  another  without 
being  cut  before  it  is  firmly  attached,  and  as  it 
<vere  weaned  from  the  parent  tree.   Bncy.  Brit. 

t  AB-LA'aUg-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ablaqueo,  to  disen- 
tangle.] To  loosen  the  earth  round  the  roots 
of  a  tree.  Maunder. 

AB-LA-QUP-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  opening  the 
gi'ound  about  the  roots  of  trees.  ■  Evelyn. 

AB-LA'TION,  re.  [L.  ablatio  ;  ab,  from,  andyero, 
latus,  to  bear,  to  carry.] 

1.  t  Act  of  taking  away.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  {Med.)  Extirpation;  —  evacuation. 

Hooper. 
AB'LA-TI  VE,  a.     [L.  ablativus.'] 

1.'  tThat  takes  away.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  (Gram.)  The  name  of  the  sixth  case  of 
Latin  nouns,  noting  the  relation  expressed  by 
from,  with,  in,  or  by. 

Ablative  absolute,  the  ablative  case  of  a  noun  con- 
strued witli  a  participle,  expressed  or  understood,  in- 
dependently of  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 


A-BLAZE',  ad.  [A.  S.  on,  in,  and  blmse,  a  blaze.] 
In  a  blaze ;  on  fire.  Milman. 

A'BLE  (a'bl),  a.  [L.  habilis  ;  It.  ahile ;  Sp,  hahil; 
Fr.  habile: — Goth,  habel,  strength. — See  Abil- 
ity.] Having  ability ;  possessed  of  strong  fac- 
ulties, great  -  strength,  knowledge,  riches,  or 
other  powers  of  mind,  body,  or  fortune  ;  strong ; 
powerful;  skilful;  sufBcient;  competent;  ca- 
pable ;  efficient. 

An  dbJc  seaman  is  one  who  is  not  only  able  to  work,  but  who 
is  also  well  acquainted  with  his  duty  as  a  seaman.      Bumey. 

Syn.  —  We  become  able  by  long  experience ;  strong 
by  exercise ;  skilful  by  deep  study ;  learned  by  great 
reading ;  cedent  by  practice ;  are  able  from  natural 
and  acquired  powers ;  competent  and  capable  by  nature. 

H^  Able  is  much  used  as  a  suffix  to  English  verbs, 
to  form  a  very  numerous  class  of  adjectives,  wliicll 
have  been  called  potential  passive  adjectives  ;  as,  allow, 
allowable,  that  may  be  allowed  ;  move,  movable,  that 
ma]^  be  moved  :  and  in  some  cases,  it  is  also  aljixed, 
in  like  manner,  to  nouns  ;  as,  action,  actionable  ;  com- 
panion, companionable. 

t  A'BLE  (a'bl),  V.  a.  To  enable  ;  to  uphold;  to 
maintain.    "  I 'U  oSfe 'em."  Shak. 

A'BLE-BOD'IED  (a'bl-bod'id),  a.  Strong  of  body ; 
robust.   "  A  dozen  able-bodied  men."   Addison. 

fAB'Lp-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  oMego,  ablegatus,  to 
send  away.]    To  send  abroad.  Bailey: 

t  AB-L5-GA'TipN,  n.    Act  of  sending  abroad. 

Bailey. 

AB'L^N,  or  AB'L^T,  re.  A  small  fresh-water  fish ; 

the  bleak.     [Local.]  Ash. 

A'BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  able  ;  abil- 
ity; capability. 

That  nation  doth  excel  both  for  comeliness  ajxd  afi/cncw. 

Sldneij. 

AB'LjpP-Sy,  «.  [Gr.  aPUi^ia,  a  priv.,  and  iS;./™, 
to  see  ; '  L.  dblepsia.']  Want  of  sight ;  blind- 
ness,    [r.]  Bailey. 

fAB'LI-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  a6,  from,  and  ligo,  to 
bind.]     To  tie  up  from.  Bailey. 

t  AB-Ll-GA'TION,  re.    Act  of  tying  up  from. 

Smart. 
t  AB-LIG-y-Rl"TION,  n.    [L.  abliguritio.']    Prod- 
igal expense  on  meat  and  drink.  Bailey. 

t  AB'LO-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  abloco,  ablocatus.']  To 
let  out  to  hire.  Bailey. 

t  AB-LO-CA'TION,  n.    A  letting  out  to  hire. 

Bailey. 

tAB-LUDE',  V.  n.    [L.  abludo,  to  play  out  of 

tune.]     To  differ.  Bp.  Hall. 

AB'LU-ENT,  a.  [L.  abluo,  abluens,  to  cleanse  by 
washing ;  ab,  from,  and  luo  (Gr.  Aoiiw),  to  wash.] 
That  washes  clean  ;  cleansing,     [r.]        Bailey. 

AB'LU-ENT,  re.     {Med.)  A  cleansing  medicine. 

Crabb. 
AB-LU'TION  (24),  re.     [L.  ablutio.'] 

1.  Act  of  washing  or  cleansing. 

2.  Act  of  washing  or  bathing  the  body,  or  some 
part  of  it,  —  among  many  nations  a  religious 
rite.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ceremo- 
nial, was  practised  among  the  Jews,  and  is  still 
rigorously  enforced  by  the  Mahometans. 

There  is  a  natural  analoCT"  between  the  ablution  of  the 
body  and  the  purification  of  tae  soul.  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  The  water  used  in  washing. 
Washed  by  the  briny  wave,  the  pious  train 

Are  cleansed,  and  cast  the  ablutions  in  the  main.    Pope. 

4.  {Cliem.  &  Med.)  The  washing  by  which 
chemical  preparations  and  medicines  are  sepa- 
rated from  extraneous  matters.  Dunglison. 

5.  {Roman  Catholic  Church.)  The  water  in 
which  the  priejf  who  consecrates  the  host  washes 
his  hands,  or  the  drop  of  wine  and  water  an- 
ciently swallowed  by  him  immediately  after  the 
consecration  of  the  holy  wafer.  P.  Cyc. 

AB-LU'TION-A-RY,  a.    Relating  to  ablution. 

AB-LU'V(-ON  (24),  re.     [L.  ablmium,  a  flood.] 

L  Act  of  washing  or  carrying  away  by  water  : 
—  a  flood. 

2.  That  which  is  washed  off.     [r.]      Dwight. 

A'BLY  (a'ble),  ad.  In  an  able  manner ;  with 
ability. 

AB'Nf-GATE,  v.  u,.  [L.  abnego,  abnegatus."]  To 
deny,     [r.]  Burke. 


They  have  abnegated  the  idea  of  independent  rights  of  the 
Piioplc.  I  De  Lolme. 

AB-N^-GA'TION,  n.  Denial;  renunciation.  "The 
abnegation  or  renouncing  of  all  his  own  inter- 
ests."    [r.]  Hammond. 

AB'N^-GA-TJVE,  u.     Denying ;  negative. 

Month.  Rev. 

tAB'Ng-GA-TOR,  re.     One  who  denies.     Sandys. 

AB'N^T,  re.  [Heb.  l:)3S.]  A  Jewish  priest's 
girdle ;  an  abanet.      " '  "  Hoojier. 

tAB'NQ-DATE,  v.  a.  [L.  abtiodo.]  To  cut  off 
the  knots  of  trees.  Ash. 

t  AB-NO-DA'TION,  re.  [L.  abnodatio.']  The  act 
of  cutting  off  the  knots  of  trees.  Bailey. 

AB-n6r'MAL,  a.  [L.  abnormis ;  ab,  from,  and 
norma,  a  square  or  rule.]  Not  according  to 
rule ;  irregular.  Brande. 

AB-NOR'MI-TY,  re.  Quality  of  being  abnormal ; 
irregularity  ;  deformity.  Ec.  Rev. 

t  AB-NOR'MOUS,  a.  Irregular ;  abnormal.  Bailey. 

A-BOARD'  (j-bord'),  ad.  [a,  for  ore,  and  board, 
from  A.  S.  a,  on,  and  bord,  plank  or  board ;  It. 
abordo  ;  Fr.  abord.l  {NautT)  In  a  ship  ;  mthin 
a  ship  ;  on  board. 

He  loudly  called  to  such  as  were  aboard.  Spenser. 

To  fall  aboard  of,  to  strike  against  another  ship  :  — 

to  ^0  aboard,  to  enter  a  ship;  to  embark.  —  Aboard 

mam  tack,  an  order  to  draw  one  of  the  corners  of  the 

mainsail  down  to  the  chess-tree. 

A-BOARD',  prep.     On  board  of;  to;  into. 

We  left  this  place,  and  were  again  conveyed  aboard  our 
ship.  Melding. 

t  A-BOD'ANCE,  re.  An  omen ;  a  prognostication ; 
a  foreboding.  —  See  Bode.  Jackson. 

A-BODE',  re.     [From  abide.'] 

L  Habitation;  dwelling;  place  of  residence ; 
domicile. 

But  I  know  thy  abode,  and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  cominff 
in.  2  Kings  xix.  27. 

2.  Stay  ;  continuance  in  a  place  ;  residence. 

Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  ray  long  abode  : 

Not  I,  but  my  aflfairs,  have  made  you  wait.  Steak. 

A-B6de',  i.  and^.  from  abide.  —  See  Abide. 

t  A-BODE',  c.  a.  To  foreshow.  — See  Bode.  Shak. 

t  A-BODE',  ».  re.  [A.  S.  bodian,  to  announce.] 
To  bode  ;  to  forebode.  Shak. 

t A-BODE'MgNT,  n.  Prognostication;  forebod- 
ing. 

Tush!  man,  abodements  must  not  now  atfright  us.      Shak. 

t  A-BOD'ING,  ».    A  foreboding.  Bp.  Bull. 

tAB-p-LETE',c<..    Out  of  use  ;  obsolete.   Skelton. 

A-BOL'JSH,  V.  a.  [L.  aboleo  ;  ab,  from,  and  oles- 
co,  to  grow;  i.  e.  to  check  the  growth  of,  to 
destroy ;  It.  abbolire ;  Sp.  and  Fr.  abolir.]  [i. 
abolished  ;  pp.  abolishing,  abolished.] 

1.  To  make  void ;  to  annul ;  to  abrogate ;  to 
revoke ;  to  repeal. 

For  us  to  abolish  what  he  hath  established  wore  presump- 
tion most  intolerable.  Hooker. 

2.  To  cancel ;  to  obliterate ;  to  efface ;  to  put 
an  end  to  ;  to  destroy. 

Or  wilt  thou  thyself 
Abolish  thy  creation,  and  unmake 
For  him  what  for  thy  glory  tlrou  hast  made  ?        Milton. 
Syn.  —  We  a&oZisA  a  custom  or  institution;  annul 
or  disannul  a  contract ;  abrogate  a  law ;  revoke  an 
edict ;  repeat  a  statute  ;  cancel  an  obligation  or  debt. 
We  efface  in  order  to  riiend  ;  we  obliterate,  to  forget ; 
we  abolish,  to  destroy. 

A-B6L'{SH-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  abolished. 

Cotgrave. 
A-B6l'ISH-^;r,  ,1.    One  who  abolishes. 

a-b6l  ISH-MENT, 
tion. 

He  should  think  the  abolishment  of  episcopacy  among  us 
would  prove  a  mighty  scandal.  Swift. 

AB-0-LI"TI0N  (94),  re.  Act  of  abolishing;  de- 
struction ;  annihilation ;  abrogation. 

From  the  total  abolition  of  the  popular  power,  may  be  dated 
the  ruin  of  Rome.  Orew. 

We,  all  know  that  many  well-meaning  men  voted  against 
the  cdhlition  of  the  slave  trade  because  it  was  advocated  by 
some.partisans  of  tlie  French  revolution.         Itr.  C.  Taylor: 

Syn.  — dholition  of  slavery  ;  emancipation  of  slaves. 

AB-0-LI"TI0N-I§M  (ab-o-lish'un-Jzm),  re.  The 
principles  and  measures  of  the  abolitionists. 
[Modern.]  Wilberforce,  1808. 


Act  of  abolishing ;  aboli- 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  RlJLE.  —  9,  (/,  9,  g,  soft;  0,  «,  5,  |,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   Jf  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 


ABOLITIONIST 


6 


ABRIDGED 


AB-0-l!"TION-Ist,  n.  One  who  attempts  to 
abolish  something,  especially  slavery.   Ec.  Rev. 

d-BOL'LA,  n.  [L.]  A  coarse  woollen  cloak 
worn  by  Komau  soldiers,  and  afterwards  by  ci- 
vilians. Fairholt. 

A-BO'MA,'».  {ZoOl.)  A  species  of  large  serpent 
of  South  America,  living  in  fens ;  a  boa. 

P.  Cyc. 

Ab-O-mA' SUM^  n.  [L.  oft,  from,  and  omasum^ 
paunch.]  {Anat.)  The  fourth  stomach  of  a  ru- 
minating animal,  as  next  to  the  omasum,  or 
third  stomach.  Barrow. 

A-B6m'J-NA-BLE,  a.  [L.  abominabilis.']  That 
is  to  be  abominated ;  detestable ;  execrable  ; 
hateful ;  odious. 

This  infernal  pit, 

Abomjnabh;,  accursed,  tlie  liouse  of  woe.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  An  abominable  person  or  action  ;  a  detestable 

tyrant  or  action  fworse  tlian  abominable)  ;  an  ezecra- 

He  monster  or  villain  ;  a  hateful  vice  j  an  odious  tax  or 

measure. 

A-B6m'J-NA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Hatefulness ;  odious- 
ness.  Bentley. 

A-b6m'{-NA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  abominable  or 
shameful  manner ;  most  hatefully ;  detestably. 

A-b6m'I-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  abomiiwr,  to  turn  from 
as  a  bad  omen ;  a&,  from,  and  OTnen,  an  omen ; 
It.  abbominare ;  Sp.  dbominar ;  Fr.  abominer.'] 

\i.  ABOMINATED  ;  pp.  ABOMINATING,  ABOMI- 
NATED.] To  hate  with  strong  aversion  or  dis- 
approbation ;  to  detest  as  sinful  j  to  abhor ;  to 
loathe. 

He  profeseed  botli  to  abominate  and  despise  oil  mystery, 
refinement,  and  intrigue.  SwiJ^t. 

Syn.  —  See  Abhor. 

A-BOM-I-NA'TION,  n.  1.  Act  of  abominating ; 
hatred ;  detestation ;  abhorrence. 

"Who  liave  notliing  in  so  great  abomination  as  liercties. 

Swift. 

2.  The  object  of  detestation. 

Every  slieplierd  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians.     Oen. 

3.  "Wickedness ;  hateful  or  shameful  vice. 

The  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  OK.  Sliak. 

There  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth, 
or  worketli  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie.    Hevelaiion  xxi.  27. 

4.  The  cause  of  pollution,  physical,  ritual, 
and  spiritual. 

Ashtoreth,thea&omtnationof  theZidonians. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  13. 

A-b66n',  prep.  Above.  [Yorkshire  and  North 
of  England.]  Brockett. 

fA-BORD',  n.  [Fr.]  Address;  manner  of  ac- 
costing; approach.  "Your  fl&or J  was  too  cold 
and  uniform."  Chesterfield. 

t  A-BORD',  V.  a.  To  approach ;  to  come  to.  Digby. 

AB-0-RI^'[-NAL,  u.      [L.  ah,  from,  and  origo, 

originis,  origin.]    -Relating  to  the  origin,  or  to 

the  aborigines  ;  from  the  first  origin ;  primitive  ; 

pristine.     "  The  aboriginal  Britons."     Warton. 

Their  language  is  accounted  aboriginal.  Swinburne. 

AB-0-EI^'!-NAL,  n.  One  of  the  aborigines,  or 
first  inhabitants  of  a  country.  J.  Rogers. 

AB-g-RI(^'I-^rE^  (Va-q-x\i'e-nfz),n.pl.  [L.]  The 
earliest  or  primitive  inhabitants  of  a  country, 
as  distinguished  from  settlers  or  colonists. 

t  A-BOESE'M^NT,  n.    Abortion.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  A-B6RT',  v.  n.  [L.  aborior,  abm-tus.']  To  bring 
forth  before  the  time ;  to  miscarry.  Ld.  Herbert. 

+  A-BORT',  ».    An  abortion.  Bmion. 

A-BOR'TION,  n.     [L.  abortio.'] 

1.  The'  act  of  bringing  forth  what  is  yet  im- 
perfect; premature  delivery ;  miscarriage. 

Sandys. 

2.  The  product  of  an  untimely  birth.    Rowe. 

3.  A  failure  in  any  enterprise. 

4.  (Bot.)  Imperfect  development  of  any  organ, 
so  that  it  does  not  perform  its  function.  Loudon. 

A-BOR'TJVE,  n.  1.  That  which  is  born  before 
the  due  time ;  an  abortion.  Shak. 

2.    (Med.)   Something  supposed  to  produce 
abortion. 

A-BOR'TJVE,  a.     [L.  abortivus.'] 

1.  Brought  forth  before  the  due  time ;  imma- 
ture ;  untimely ;  failing.  Shak. 


2.  Pertaining  to  abortion.  "Abortive  rem- 
edies." Palmer. 

3.  {Bot.)  Noting  flowers  in  which  both  sta- 
mens and  pistils  are  defective.  Loudon. 

A-BOR'TJVE-LY,  ad.  As  an  abortion;  imma- 
turely.  '  Young. 

A-BOR'TJVE-NESS,  ».    The  state  of  abortion. 

t  A-BOBT'MlfNT,  n.    An  untimely  birth.  Bacon. 

A-BOUND',  V.  n.  [L.  abundo,  to  overflow;  ab, 
from,  and  unda,  a  wave,  as  flowing  wave  after 
wave ;  It.  abbondare ;  Sp.  ahundar ;  Fr.  abonder. 
—  See  Redound.]  [i.  abounded  ;  pp.  abound- 
ing, ABOUNDED.] 

1.  To  have  in  great  plenty ;  —  followed  by  in 
or  by  tcith.  "  To  abound  in  corn  " ;  "To  abound 
■with  blessings." 

2.  To  be  in  great  plenty. 

Blessings  abound  where'er  he  reigns.  Watts. 

A-B6und'!NG,  p.  a.    That  abounds ;  abundant. 
A-BOUND'JNG,  «.    Increase ;  prevalence.  South. 

A-BOUT',  prep.     [A.  S.'  abutan.'] 

1.  Surrounding ;  encircling ;  around ;  round ; 
as,  "  About  the  neck ;  about  the  body." 

2.  Near  to;  not  far  from; — with  reference 
to  place,  time,  or  quantity ;  as,  "  About  the 
house  or  situation  ;  about  noon  ;  about  a  ton." 

3.  Relating  to ;  with  respect  to ;  concerning; 
as,  "  About  the  matter  or  subject." 

4.  Employed  upon,  or  engaged  in;  as,"  About 
one's  business." 

5.  Through  or  over,  in  various  directions ; 
as,  "To  travel  about  the  country  " ;  "A  man 
about  tovni." 

A-BOUT',  ad.  1.  Around ;  here  and  there ;  as, 
"  To  cast  or  look  aiotH  " ;  "  To  wander  aiout." 

2.  Nearly;  not  far  from;  as,  "About  as  hot 
or  cold." 

3.  In  a  state  of  readiness ;  as,  "  About  to 
go  "  ;  "About  to  begin." 

4.  The  longest  way ;  around ;  as,  "  He  went 
about,  not  across." 

j^=.46oittis  used  with  verbs  to  modify  their  mean- 
ing ;  as,  to  bring  about,  to  accomplish,  to  bring  to  the 
state  desired  j  —  to  come  about,  to  occur  in  the  natural 
course ;  —  to  go  about,  to  prepare  to  do  a  thing,  and 
(JVaMf.)  to  change  the  course  of  the  ship  by  tacking. 

A-B6vE'  (j-buv'),  prep.  [A.  S.  abufan,  or  bufan ; 
be,  by,  and  ufan,  aloft ;  Dut.  boven.l 

1.  To  or  in  a  higher  place  ;  higher  than ;  as, 
"Above  the  ground,  the  water,  or  the  surface." 

2.  More  than  ;  greater  than  ;  superior  to ;  as, 
"  Above  a  thousand  " ;  "  Above  a  mile." 

3.  Not  in  the  power  or  reach  of;  beyond ;  as, 
^* Above  reason  ;  "Above  his  reach,  strength, 
or  authority  "  ;  "Above  temptation." 

4.  Too  proud  for;  too  high  for;  as,  "Above 
his  business,  employment,  or  associates." 

A-b6ve'  (a-buv'),  ad.  1.  Overhead ;  in  a  higher 
place;  aloft;  —  opposed  to  below;  as,  "The 
clouds,  regions,  or  things  above," 

2.  In  or  from  heaven;  as,  "Things  aiove,  or 
from  above." 

3.  Before ;  as, "  "Was  above  said,  or  observed." 

4.  (Law.)  Upper ;  as,  "  The  court  above  "  ; 
i.  e.  a  superior  court,  as  opposed  to  an  inferior 
court,  or  court  below. 

.ef^  Move  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective  by  good 
writers,  with  an  ellipsis  oi: mentioned,  cited,  &.C.,  in  the 
sense  oi preceding  ;  as,  "  The  above  remarks."  Camp- 
bell's Rket.    "The  a&oue  articles."    Swift. 

A-BOVE'-ALL  (si-biiv'ai),  ad.  In  the  first  place  ; 
chiefly. 

A-b6ve'-B6ARD,  ad.      [above  and  boa7-d,  i.  e. 

with  the  hands  above  the  table,  as  in  games  of 

cards,  so  that  there  may  be  np  concealment.] 

In  open  sight ;  without  artifice. 

It  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  deal  above-board.  Swift. 
A-BOVE'-OiT-jpD  (j-bilv'slt-ed),  a.   Cited  before. 

"  The  authority  above-cited."  Addison. 

A-b6vE'-DECK    (ji-bilv'dek),   u.      Upon    deck; 

without  artifice.  Smart. 

A-b6ve'-GR0UND,  u.  Alive ;  not  in  the  ground 
or  the  grave.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

A-b6vE'-MBN-TI0NED    (a-Mv'm«n-shund), 
Mentioned  before ;  above-cited. 


A-b6ve'-SAID   (ii-buv's«d),   a.     Mentioned  be- 
fore. H.  More. 


A'BRA,  «.  A  Polish  silver  coin,  worth  about  a 
shilling  sterling.  Boag. 

Ab-RA-CA-DAB'RA,  n.  A  cabalistic  word,  writ- 
ten triangularly,  by  successive  repetitions,  and 
with  the  omission  of  the  last  letter  each  time ; 
—  formerly  worn  about  the  neck  as  a  charm 
against  agues,  &c.    Thus :  — 

ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABHACADA 

A  B  R  A  C  A  D 

A  B  R  A  C  A 

A  B  R  A  C 

ABBA 

A  B  R 

A  B 

A 

A-BRADE',  V.  a.  [L.  abrado,  to  scrape,  shave  off, 
grate ;  ab,  from,  and  rado,  to  scrape.]  [«'.  abrad- 
ed; pp.  ABRADING,  ABRADED.]  To  Wear  away 
from  other  parts ;  to  rub  off';  to  waste  by  fric- 
tion. Hale. 

A-BRAD'ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  wearing 
away.  Brande. 

A-BRA-HAM'IC,  a.  Belonging  to  Abraham.  Ash. 
A-BRA-HA-MIT'}-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  Abraham ; 

Abrahamic.  Qu.  Rev. 

A'BRA-HAM— MAN,  n.     An  impostor  who   asks 

alms  under  a  pretence  of  lunacy.  Disraeli. 

To  sham  Abraham,  to  pretend  sickness.  Grose. 

fA-BRAID',  V,  a.    \_A..  S.  abredian.']    To  rouse; 

to  awake.  Spenser. 

A-BRAjf'CHI-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  o,  without,  and  /Sprfy- 
Xta,  gills.]  (ZoDlT)  An  order  of  animals  of  tlie 
class  Anellidte,  having  no  gills  or  branchiae,  as 
the  leech.  Brande. 

A-BRAN'eHI-AN,  m.  {Zool.)  An  animal  having 
no  gills ;  one  of  the  abranchia.  Brande. 

A-BRAN'jGHI-ATE,  a.    Devoid  of  gills.         Owen. 

f  AB-KA§E',  a.    Rubbed  smooth.  B.  Jonson. 

AB-RA'SIQN  (?b-ra'zhun,  93),  n.     [L.  abrasio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  abrading  or  rubbing  off;  attri- 
tion ;  friction. 

2.  That  which  is  rubbed  oif.  Berkeley. 

3.  {Med.)  A  superficial  excoriation :  —  an  ul- 
ceration of  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

A-ERAUM',  n.  A  kind  of  clay  used  for  staining 
'  new  mahogany  red.  Ogilvie. 

Jt-BRAX' AS,  n.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous 
insects ;  the  gooseberry  span-worm.       Brande. 

t  A-BKAY',  V.  n.    To  awake ;  to  arouse.  Spenser. 

A-BREAST'  (j-brest').  ad.  [A.  S.  on,  in,  and 
breost,  breast.] 

1.  Side  by  side,  with  breasts  equally  advanced. 
"The  riders  rode  abreast."  Dryden. 

2.  (Naut.)  Up  with,  opposite  to,  off';  as,  "A 
ship  abreast  a  head-land." 

fAB-R^l-NoiJ'NCE',  •(^.  a.    To  renounce.        Fox. 

fAB-BJS-NUN-CJ-A'TION  (66),  n.  [L.  abrenun- 
tio,^     Act  of  renouncing.  Mede. 

t  AB-REP'TIpN,  n.  [L.  abripio,  abreptus,  to 
snatch  away.]    A  carrying  away.        Halliwell. 

AB-REU-VOIR'  (&b-ru-vwor'),  ™.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  watering-place.  Boyer. 

2.  {Masonry.)  A  joint  or  interstice  between 
stones,  to  be  filled  up  with  mortar.         Britton. 

A'BEJ-COCK,  n.  '  See  Apkicot.  Drayton. 

A-BRID^E'  (fi-brij'),  V.  a.    [L.  ahbrevio  ;  Fr.  abre- 
'  ger,  to  shorten. t    \i.  abridged  ;  pp.  abridg- 
ing, ABRIDGED.] 

1.  To  make  shorter  in  words,  still  keeping 
the  substance ;  to  epitomize. 

That  immortal  work  of  Niebuhr  which  has  left  other  writers 
notliing  else  to  do  except  either  to  copy  or  to  abridge  it.  Arnold. 

2.  To  curtail;  to  reduce;  to  contract;  to  di- 
minish. 

Such  determination  abridges  not  that  power  wherein  liberty 
consists.  Locke. 

3.  To  deprive  of;  to  cut  off  from;  —  followed 
by  of  or  hy  from. 

That  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow-man. 

Abridge  him  o/  his  just  and  native  rights. 

Moves  indignation.  Cowper. 


Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate. 

Syn.— See  Deprive. 


Shak. 


A-BRIDQJED'  (a-brijd'),  p.  a.    Made  shorter ;  re- 
duced in  quantity. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;     FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


ABRIDGER 


ABSOLVE 


A-DRln^J'fR,  re.    One  who  abridges ;  a  shortener. 
A-BRllXjf'M^NT,  n.     [Fr.  abregement.'] 

1.  Contraction  of  a  larger  work  into  a  smaller 
one ;  a  compend ;  a  summary ;  an  abstract ;  an 
epitome. 

An  abfidgment  or  abstract  of  any  thing  is  the  whole  in  little. 

Locke. 

2.  Diminution ;  contraction ;  reduction. 

The  constant  desiiie  of  happiness,  and  the  constraint  it  puts 
upon  us,  nobody,  I  think,  accounts  an  abridgment  of  liberty. 

Locke. 

3.  Restraint  from  any  thing  pleasing. 

It  was  his  sin  and  folly  which  brought  him  under  that 
abvidgtmnt.  South. 

Syn.  —  An  abridgment  is  tlie  reduction  of  a  literary 
work  to  a  smaller  compass.  A  compendium^  compend, 
epitome,  abstract,  and  summary,  are  all  used  to  denote 
a  concise  view  of  any  science,  and  are  often  used  as 
nearly  syiionyiiiotis  with  abridgment ;  but  an  abstract 
and  summary  are  very  concise  abridgments.  A  synop- 
sis or  syllabus  is  such  an  abridgment  or  abstract  as 
brings  all  the  parts  of  a  subject  under  one  view.  A 
digest  is  a  nietliodical  arrangement  of  the  dilferent 
parts-of  a  subject  or  science.  An  abridgment  of  the 
History  of  England  ;  a  compendium  or  compend  of  a 
science  j  an  epitome  or  summary  of  history ;  an  abstract 
of  an  act  of  Congress ;  a  synopsis  of  astronomy ;  a 
digest  of  the  laws. 

+  A-BROACH',  V.  a.     [A.  S.  abrecan,  to  break.] 

To  tap ;  to  set  abroach.  Chaucer. 

A-BROACIl'  (ai-broch'),  ad.     1.  In  a  condition  to 

let  the  contents  run  out ;  —  spoken  of  vessels 

holding  liquor. 

The  jars  of  generous  wine 
He  set  abi-oach.  JDryden. 

2.  In  a  state  to  be  diffused,  or  communicated. 

Alack  I  what  mischiet^  miglit  be  set  abroacli.         Shak. 

The  doctrine  of  a  metempsjychosis  the  Greek  writers  agree 

to  have  been  first  set  abroactt  by  the  Egyptians.     Warlmfton. 

A-BROACIl'MfNT,  ».     {Law.)    The  act  of  fore- 
stalling the  market.  Cotoell. 

t  A-BROAD'  (?-brawd'),  v.  n.     [A.  S.  brmcldn,  to 
enlarge.]     To  extend ;  to  issue.  Leaver. 

A-BROAD'  (si-brOiwd'),    ad.      [A.  S.  on,  in,  and 
breed,  broad.] 

1.  Without  confinement ;  widely ;  at  large. 
"  The  fox  roams  far  abroad.**  Prior. 

2.  Out  of  the  house;  as,  "To  walk  abroad." 

Pope. 

3.  Before  the  public  ;  as,  "  What  news 
abroad  ? " 

4.  Without,  as  opposed  to  within  ;  as,  "  In- 
fluences from  abroad.'* 

5.  In  another  country.  "What  learn  our 
youth  abroad  ?  "  Dryden. 

t  AB'RO-GA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  abrogated. 

H.  More. 

AB'RO-GATE,  V.  a.     [L.  abroffo;  ab,  from,,  used 

negatively,  and  rogo,  to  ask,  to  propose  a  law.] 

\i.  ABROGATED  •,pp.  ABKOOATING,  ABROGATED.] 

To  repeal ;  to  annul ;  to  abolish  entirely,  as 
distinguished  from  derogate  and  obrogate.  — 
See  Derogate  and  Obrogate. 

All  statutes  made  by  King  Edward  were  revoked,  a6^ooa^ 
erf,  and  made  frustrate. 


irogat- 
BaU. 


Syn.  —  See  Abolish. 

t  AB'RO-GATE,  a.     Annulled  ;  abolished. 

K.  Ed.  VI.  Injunc. 

AB-RQ-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  abrogating;  a  re- 
peal. Clarendon. 

.3-BRd'MjS,  n.  [Gr., from  a,  priv.,  and  Ppioiia,  food, 
not  fit  for  food.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
same  order  as  £heobroma,  or  the  chocolate-tree. 

t  A-Br66d',  ad.  [A.  S.  brod,  u.  brood.]  In  the 
act  of  brooding.  Sancroft. 

t  A-Br66d'!NG,».  Act  of  sitting  abrood.  Barret. 

tA-BROOK'  (?-brulc'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  brucan,  to 
bear.]    To  brook ;  to  bear ;  to  endure.      Shak. 

jl-BROT'O-JfOM,  or  jl-BR6T'4-JV&M,n.  [L. ; 
from  Gr.  aPp6Toiiov,  from  a  priv.  and  ISporSs,  mor- 
tal.] {Bot.)  The  plant  southernwood;  Arte- 
misia abrotanum.  Loudon. 

AB-KUPT',  a.  [L.  abrumpo,  abruptus,  to  break 
off.] 

1.  Broken ;  craggy ;  rough ;  rugged ;  steep ; 
precipitous.     "  Rocks  abrupt.**  Thomson. 

2.  Blunt;  unseasonable;  hasty;  sudden; 
without  the  customary  or  proper  preparatives. 
"  Abrupt  de^artuie.**  Shak. 

e^  Used  by  Milton  as  a  noun  ;  as,  "  Over  the  vast 
abrupt.** 


AB-RUPT',  V.  u,.     1.  tTo  disturb ;  to  interrupt. 

Browne. 
2.  To  break  off.     [r.]  Conybeare. 

AB-RUP'TION,  n.  Act -of  breaking  off;  violent 
and  sudden  separation.  Shak. 

AB-RtjPT'L¥,  ad.  In  an  abrupt  manner;  hastily; 
without  due  forms  of  preparation. 

Abruptly  pinnate,  (Bot.)  pinnate  without  an  odd 
leaflet  at  the  end.  Gray. 

AB-RUPT'NSSS,  ».      1.    State  of  being  abrupt; 

steepness ;  craggedness.  Woodward. 

2.  An  abrupt  manner ;  suddenness ;  rouErhness. 

•'Abruptness  of  the  sentences."  Wiirton. 

A'BRyS,  n.  [Gr.  Hffpds,  delicate.]  (Bot.)  A  West- 
Indian  tree  with  papilionaceous  flowers ;  wild 
liquorice.  Necklaces  and  rosaries  are  often 
formed  of  its  seeds.  Loudon. 

AB'SCESS,  n. ;  pi.  Xb'scEss-??.  [L.  abscessus  ; 
Fr.  abces,  a  departure,  a  suppuration.]  {Med.) 
An  inflammatory  or  purulent  tumor  ;  an  im- 
posthume,  gathering,  or  boil.  Dunglison. 

AB-SgIND'  (jb-sind'),  v.  a.  [L.  abscindo,  to  cut 
off;  Gr.  ffyi^w,  to  rend  asunder.]  To  cut  off. 
"  Two  syllables  abscinded.'*  Johnson. 

AB'SClSS,  n.\  pi.  Ab'scIss-j?.  (Geom.)  Aline 
used  in  reference  to  a  point,  being  a 
portion  of  aline,  given  in  position, and 
called  the  axis  of'  abscisses,  which  is 
cut  off  by  a  line  or  a  plane  passing 
through  the  point  and  parallel  to  a 
given  line  or  plane.  Peirce. 

.6®^  The  abscisses  and  ordinates  of  the  several  points 
of  a  curve  determine  its  nature.  In  the  figure,  C  D  is 
the  absciss,  and  B  D  the  ordinate,  of  the  point  B. 

.^B-SCiS'S^,  n. ;  pi.  L.  ab-scIs' sJii  ;  Eng.  pi.  ^b- 

scIs/SAS.  [L.]  (Geom.) Sameas Absciss. 23j-ffi»irfe. 

AB-SOI§'SION'  (iih-sizh'un,  93)    [9b-slzh'un,  W.  J. 

■  F.Ja.  K.  'Sm.  C. ;  ab-slsh'un,  iS.  jP.],  m.   [L.  ah- 

scissio,"] 

1.  Act  of  cutting  off,  Wiseman. 

2.  State  of  being  cut  off.  Browne. 
il®^  "  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  marking 

55  in  this  word,  and  I  think  with  the  best  usage  on 
my  side.  Though  double  5S  is  almost  always  pro- 
nounced sharp  and  hissing,  yet  when  a  sharp  s  pre- 
cedes, it  seems  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  to  pronounce 
the  succeeding  5  flat.  Thus,  though  the  termination 
ition  is  always  sharp,  yet  because  the  s  in  transition 
is  necessarily  sharp,  the  t  goes  into  the  flat  sound,  as 
if  written  transiihion,  which  see."     Walker. 

These  remarks  relating  to  the  pronunciation  of 
double  ss  in  abscission  are  applicable  also  to  the  double 
5  in  scission  and  rescission,  and  also  in  the  word  5ci5- 
sors. 

AB-SCOND',  V.  n.  [L.  abscondo,  to  hide  away.] 

"  H.  absconded  ;  pp.  absconding,  absconded.] 

To  absent  one's  self  privately ;  to  ivithdraw ;  to 

secrete   one's   self ;   to   hide ;    to    steal    away. 

"  The  marmot  absconds  all  winter."  Ray. 

t  AB-SCOND',  V.  a.  To  conceal.  "Nothing  is 
absconded  from  us.  Bentley. 

t  AB-SC0ND'5NCE,  n.    Concealment.    Phillips. 

AB-SCOND'^R,  re.    One  who  absconds. 

AB'SfNCB,  re.  [L.  absentia ;  absum,  to  be  away ; 
Fr.  absence.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  absent,  opposed  to  ^res- 
ence  ;  as,  "  During  my  absence.** 

2.  Carelessness  ;  inattention.  "  The  little 
absences  of  mankind."  Addison. 

3.  Want  ;*  as,  "  In  the  absence  of  proof." 

4.  (Law.)  Non-appearance.  Burrill. 

AB'S^NT,  a.    [L.  absens;  Fr.  absent.'] 

1.  Not  present.    "Absent  from  her  sight." 

Shak. 

2.  Careless ;  inattentive ;  abstracted  in  mind. 

Addison. 

Syn.  —  A  man  is  literally  absent  when  he  is  not 

present ;  he  is  figuratively  absent,  inattentive  in  mind, 

or  abstracted,  when  his  mind  is  occupied  with  some 

subject  not  connected  with  the  company  present. 

AB-SENT',  iJ.  u.  [i.  absented;  pp.  absenting, 

ABSENTED.]     1.    To  withdraw;    to'  forbear  to 

come  into  presence:     "If  any  member  absents 

himself."  Addison. 

2.  To  make  absent,     [r.] 

Go  ~  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more.      Milton. 
fAB'S^NT,  re.  One  who  is  not  present.  Bp.lfortore. 

t  Ab-S5N-TA'N5-OUS,  a.  [Low  L.  absentanms.] 
Habitually  absenting  one's  self.  Bailey. 


AB-S5N-TA'T10N,  n.    An  absenting  one's  self. 

Your  absentation  from  the  House  had  my  entire  concur- 
rence. Wakefield. 

AB-SgN-TEE',  re.     One  absent  from  his  station 

or  country :  —  a  landed  proprietor  who  resides  at 

a  distance  from  his  estate  ;  —  a  term  applied 

generally  by  way  of  reproach  to  Irish  landlords. 

A  great  part  of  estates  in  Ireland  are  owned  by  absentees. 

Cliild. 

Ab-S5N-TEE'I§M,  re.  The  state  of  an  absentee  ; 
the  act  or  habit  of  residing  at  a  distance  from 
one's  real  estate.  Qu.  Rev. 

AB-SENT'^R,  n.  One  who  absents  himself  from 
his  place.  Thurlow. 

t  AB-SENT'M5NT,  re.    A  remaining  absent  from. 

Barrow. 

AB-SlN'THI-AN,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  wormwood. 
"  Absinthian  bitterness."  Randolph. 

AB-S[N'TH!-AT-5D,  p.  a.  Impregnated  with 
wormwood.  Bailey, 

AB-SIN'THINE,  re.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  bitter 
principle  extracted  from  wormwood.      Brande. 

AB-sm-THi'TE^,  n.  [L.]  [Med.)  Wine  im- 
pregnated with  wormwood.  Dunglison. 

.^B-S/JV'  THI-  folf  (jb-sin'the-iim),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
a^iiivdtov ;  a  priv.,  and  ^liivQog,  delight.]  Common 
wormwood ;  Artemisia  Absinthium.      Loudon. 

tAB-SlST',  ti.  re.  [L.  aSsM^o,  to  withdraw.]  To 
stand  off;  to  leave  off.  Bailey. 

Ab'SO-LUTE  (24), a.  {L.absolvo,absolutus,toitee 
from.] 

1.  Clear  from  other  things  ;  independent  of 
any  thing  else  ;  perfect  in  itself ;  unrestricted  ; 
unlimited  ;  complete ;  —  applied  as  well  to  per- 
sons as  to  things  ;  as,  "Absolute  power  or  gov- 
ernment"; "An  absolute  command."  "An 
absolute  master."  Shak. 

2.  (Gi'am.)  Independent  as  to  syntax  ;  not 
connected  grammatically  ivith,  or  governed  by, 
other  words  ;  as,  "  The  case  absolute.** 

Syn. —  An  absolute  sovereign  is  above  the  control 
of  law,  and  has  unrestricted  power  of  legislation.  An 
absolute  monarch ;  despotic  authority  ;  arbitrary  meas- 
ures. Absolute  or  unlimited  space.  Absolute  or  uncon- 
ditional promise.    Absolute  or  peremptory  refusal. 

AB'SQ-LOTE-LY,  ad.  In  an  absolute  manner  ; 
completely  ;  in  the  fullest  sense  ;  without  con- 
dition, limitation,  relation,  or  dependence. 

AB'S0-LUTE-N?SS,  re.  Fieedom  from  limitation 
or  dependence ;  despotism. 

AB-Sp-LU'TION  (24),  re.     [L.  absolutio.] 

1.  Act  of  absolving  ;  acquittal;  aremission;— ^ 
applied  especially  to  a  ceremony,  performed  by 
a  priest,  of  declaring  a  repentant  sinner  absolved 
or  freed  from  sin  and  its  consequences.    South. 

2.  f  {Rliet.)  Exhaustive  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject. B,  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  See  Pardon. 

AB'S0-LU-T1§M,  re.     1.  Independence  of  control 

from  a  constitution  or  laws  ;  the  principles  of 

despotism ;  despotism.  Brande, 

2.  Predestination.  '  Ash. 

AB'SO-LU-TIst,  n.    An  advocate  for  despotism. 

For.  Qu.  Rev, 

AB-S6L'U-Tg-RY  [jb-sSl'u-tiir-e,  W.  J.  E,  F,  Ja, 
K.  Sm.;  ab'so-iij-to-re,  S.  P.  VTfi.La.  [L.  aSso- 
lutorius,]  That  absolves  ;  absolvatory ;  serv- 
ing to  acquit.  Ayliffe, 

AB-SOIi'VA-TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to  pardon  ;  for- 
giving; absolutory. 

AB-§0LVE'  (ab-zolv'),  V.  u,     [L.  absolvo,  to  free 
'  from.]     [«.   ABSOLVED ;   pp.    absolving,  ab- 
solved.] 

1.  To  loosen  from;  to  clear;  to  acquit,  as 
from  guilt  or  punishment. 

For  God,  not  man,  absohies  our  frailties  here.       Pope. 

2.  t  To  complete ;  to  finish.  Milton. 

3.  t  To  explain ;  to  solve. 

He  shall  absolve  the  doubt.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Syn.  —  A  person  may  be  absolved  from  sin  and  its 
consequences  by  the  mercy  of  God,  acquitted  of  an  ac- 
cusation by  men,  cleared  from  a  charge  by  evidence, 
and  have  punishment  remitted.  —  See  Forgive. 
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ABSOLVER 

AB-§OlV'ER,  n.    One  who  absolves.  More. 

AB-§6l'VI-T0R,  n.  [Law.)  A  decree  of  abso- 
lution ;  —  a  Scotch  forensic  term.        Jamieson. 

tAB's'o-NANT,  a.  [h.  absono,  absonans.']  Con- 
trary to  ;  discordant  mth  ;  absonous.  "  Ab- 
sonant to  nature."  Qitarles. 

tAB'SO-NATE,  t.  o.  {Law.)  To  avoid ;  to  de- 
test. Ash. 

+  AB'SO-NOtJS,  a.     [L.  absonus.] 

1.  Unmusical.  Fotherhy. 

2.  Absurd ;  contrary  to.  "  Abaonotis  to  our 
reason."  Glanville. 

AB-SORB',  V.  a.  [L.  absorbeo,  to  suck  up  ;  It. 
assorbire ;  Sp.  absorver ;  Fr.  absorber.]  [i.  ab- 
sorbed ;  pp.  ABSORBING,  ABSORBED.] 

1.  To  imbibe ;  to  suck  up ;  as,  "  A  sporxge  will 
absorb  water." 

2.  To  swallow  up,  as  a  vortex  ;  to  destroy. 
And  dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all.         Co^vper. 

3.  To  engage  wholly ;  to  engross ;  as,  "  To  be 
absorbed  in  business." 

AB-SORB-A-BIL'l-TY,  •/..  Quality  of  being  ab- 
sorbable. Knoioles. 

AB-SORB'A-BLE,   a.    That  may  be  absorbed. 

Knowles. 

AB-SORB'?NT,  n.     1.    (Med.)   A  medicine  that 

dries  up  humors,  or  neutralizes  acids,  as  chalk, 

magnesia,  &c.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Anat.)  An  absorbent  vessel. 

AB-s6rb'5NT,  a.  That  absorbs  moisture,  water, 
&c.  ■  Todd. 

Ab'soriertt  vessels,  (.^nat.)  sometimes  called  absorb- 
ents, are  the  lacteal  vessels,  whicli  take  up  the  digested 
aliment  and  carry  it  into  the  system,  and  the  lym- 
phatic vessels,  which  absorb  and  convey  out  of  the 
system  all  matters  injurious  to  it. 

.Absorbent  grounds,  ( Paint.)  picture  grounds  prepared 
in  distemper,  that  have  the  property  of  absorbing  re- 
dundant oil.  Fairholt. 

t  AB-SOR-Bl"TIpN,  m.    Absorption.        Broione. 

+  AB-SORPT',  p.  a.  [L.  absorptus.']  Absorbed  ; 
swallowed  up.    "  Absorpt  iu  cxce.  Pope. 

AB-SORP'TION  (94),  n.  1.  Act  of  absorbing, 
sucking  up,  or  imbibing;  as,  "The  absorption 
of  water  by  a  sponge." 

2.  State  of  being  swallowed  up. 

Its  [the  Greek  philosophy's]  gradual  decay  and  total  absorp- 
tion in  the  sehools.  fVaj'bui-ion. 

3.  Complete  occupation  ;  engrossment  j  as, 
^^  Absorption  in  business." 

AB-SORP'TIVE,  a.    Having  the  power  to  imbibe. 

Smart. 

Abs'Q,UE  hoc,  [L.]  {Law.)  Without  this;  — 
words  of  exception,  formerly  made  use  of  in  a 
traverse,  or  denial  of  an  allegation.    Whishaw. 

AB-STAIN',  V.  n.  [L.  abstineo ;  abs,  from,  and  te- 
neo,  to  hold,  to  keep  from  ;  It.  astenere ;  Sp. 
dbstenerse ;  Fr.  abstiner.']     [i.  abstained  ;  pp. 

ABSTAINING,  ABSTAINED.] 

To  keep  from  ;  to  forbear  ;  to  refrain  from  any 
indulgence ;  to  desist. 

Called  to  the  temple  of  impure  delight, 

He  that  abstains,  and  he  alone,  does  right.        Cowper. 

t  AB-STAIN',  V.  u..    To  hinder.  Milton. 

AB-STE'MI-OCrs,  a.  [L.  abstemius,  abs,  from, 
and  temetimi,  intoxicating  drink ;  It.  astemio  ; 
Sp.  abstemio  ;  Fr.  abstime^.'] 

1.  Practising  abstinence;  very  temperate; 
sober ;  abstinent ;  refraining. 
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ABSURD 


Under  his  special  eye 
■■  ■      ■     slg 


Milton. 


Abstemious  I  grew  up  and  thrived  amain. 
2.  Spent  in  abstinence  or  fasting. 
Till  yonder  sun  descend,  O,  let  me  pay 
To  grief  and  anguish  one  abstemiovs  day.         Pope. 
Syn.  —  An  abstemious  man  lays  an  habitual,  and 
an  abstinent  man  a  temporary,  restraint  upon  his 
appetites  ;  a  temperate  man  habitually  practises  mod- 
eration in  drink  ;  and  a  sober  man  is  free  from  intox- 
ication or  excess.    A  man  may  be  sober,  yet  not 
temperate ;  and  temperate,  yet  not  abstemious  or  ab- 
stinent. 

AB-STE'MI-OUS-LY,  ad.  With  abstinence  ;  tem- 
perately. 

AB-STE'M!-OyS-NESS,  ■/».     Quality  of  being  ab- 
stemious. Herbert. 
Syn.  —  See  Abstinence. 


t  AB-STfiN'TION,  •/..  [L.  abstentus,  kept  away 
from.] 

1.  Act  of  restraining.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  {Law.)  Act  of  preventing  an  heir  from 
taking  possession. 

AB-STERpE',  V.  a.  [L.  abstergo,  to  wipe  off,  to 
dry  up  ;  Fr.  absterger.']  \i.  absterged  ;  pp. 
ABSTERGING,  ABSTERGED.]  To  cleanse  by 
wiping ;  to  wipe.  Burton. 

AB-STER'^5NT,  a.  {Med.)  Having  a  cleansing 
quality ;  purgative.  Dunglison. 

t  AB-STERSE',  V.  a.     To  cleanse  ;  tO  purify. 

Browne. 
AB-STER'SION,  n.  The  act  of  cleansing.  Bacon. 
t  AB-STER'S!VE,  n.    A  cleanser.     Sir  W.  Petty. 

t  AB-STER'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
cleansing.  Pope. 

t  AB-STER'SIVE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  ab- 
stersive. Boyle. 

AB'STI-NENCE,  n.  [L.  abstinentia ;  Fr.  absti- 
nence.'] Act  of  abstaining ;  forbearance  of 
prohibited  food  or  drink  ;  forbearance  of  neces- 
sary food,  or  of  any  thing  ;  fasting. 

Abstinence  from  a  present  pleasure,  that  offers  itself;  is  a 
pain,  nay,  oftentimes  a  very  great  one.  Locke. 

Abstinence  in  extremity  will  prove  a  mortal  disease,  but  the 
experiments  of  it  are  very  rare.  Artmthnot. 

Syix.  — Abstinence  and  abstemimisness  are  more  than 
temperance  and  sobriety.  In  abstinence  and  abstemi- 
ousness there  is  self-denial ;  in  tempe7-ance  and  sobriety, 
wisdom  and  decorum.  A  day  of  fasting  is  a  day  of 
abstinence. 

AB'STI-NEN-cy,  n.    Abstinence.         Hammond. 

AB'STJ-NENT,  a.  [L.  abstinens ;  It.  astinente ; 
'Fx.  abstinent.]  Using  abstinence ;  abstemious; 
very  temperate.  —  See  Abstemious.         Hales. 

Ab'STJ-NENT,  n.  {Bed.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  in 
France  and  Spain,  about  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  who  opposed  marriage  and  condemned 
the  use  of  flesh  meat.  Buck. 

Ab'ST{-NENT-LY,  ad.  With  abstinence.  Donne. 
t  AB-STORT'JgD,  a.  '[L.  abstortus.]    Forced  away 

by  violence.  Bailey. 

AB-STRACT',  V.  a.    [L.  ahstraho,  ahstractus,  to 

draw  away  ;  ahs,  from,  and  traho,  to  draw.]    [i. 

ABSTRACTED  ;  pp.  ABSTRACTING,  ABSTRACTED.] 

1.  To  take  or  draw  from,  as  one  thing  from 
another ;  to  separate,  as  ideas ;  to  disunite. 

I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  [quaUty]  from  another. 

Berkeley, 

2.  To  take  away  surreptitiously  from  the 
property  of  another ;  as,  *'  To  abstract  money 
or  goods  from  a  parcel."  Rev.  J.  Hunter. 

3.  To  reduce  ;  to  epitomize. 

Let  us  abstract  them  into  brief  compends.  Watts, 

4.  {Chem.)  To  drive  off  by  distillation ;  to 
extract.    "  Having  abstracted  the  whole  spirit." 

Boyle. 

AB-STRACT',  u. «.  To  separate  ideas.  "Brutes 
abstract  not."  Locke. 

I  own  myself  able  to  abstract  in  one  sense,  as  when  I  con- 
sider some  particular  parts  or  qualities  separated  from  others. 

Berkeley. 

AB'STRACT  [Sb'strSkt,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
ab-str&kt',  W.  C. — See  Abstractly],  a. 

1.  Separated  from  something  else,  or  from  all 
other  things  ;  existing  in  the  mind  only  ;  not 
concrete  or  connected  with  sensible  objects ; 
independent  of  others,  and  not  to  be  altered  by 
time  or  circumstances. 

Abstract 
out  any  re 
roundness, 


Watts, 
Donne. 


2.  t  Refined ;  pure. 

AB'STRACT  [ib'strSkt,  S.   W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. 
Wb.],  n. 

1.  The  concentration  or  essence  of  virtues, 
powers,  or  properties  in  one  subject,  previously 
existing  in  another  larger,  or  in  many  others. 

Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geoffrey's  face  ; 

This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large 

Wliieh  died  in  Geoffrey.  SliaJ:, 

You  shall  there  find  a  man  who  is  the  abstract 

Of  all  faults  all  men  foUow.  Shak. 

2.  An  epitome  ;  an  abridgment ;  a  summary. 

He  could  give  atolerable  analysis  and  abstract  of  every  trea- 
tise he  had  read.  Watts. 

3.  The  state  of  being  abstracted,  separated, 


or  disconnected ;  as, 
the  abstract." 
Syn. — See  Abridgment. 

AB-STRACT'JD,  p.  a.     1.  Separated. 

2.  Refined.     "  Abstracted  love." 

3.  Abstruse ;  difficult. 

4.  Inattentive  to  present  objects. 
stracted  ear." 

Syn.— See  Absent. 

AB-STRACT'$D-LY,  ad.    With  abstraction  ;  sim- 
ply ;  separately.  Dryden. 


'  To  consider  a  thing  in 


Milton. 
Donne. 

The  oS- 
Warton. 


State    of   being  ab- 


ab-stract']5D-n6ss,  n. 

stracted  or  abstruse. 

The  abstractedness  of  these  speculations  is  no  recommenda- 
tion. Jiwne. 


One  who  abstracts. 

1.    Act  of   abstracting; 


AB-STRACT'JgR, 
AB-STRAC'TION, 
separation,  as  of  ideas. 

The  word  abstraction  signifles  a  withdrawing  some  part  ol 
an  idea  from  other  parts  of  it.  waits. 

This  is  called  abstraction,  whereby  ideas,  taken  from  partic- 
ular beings,  become  general  representatives  of  all  of  the  same 
kind;  and  their  names  general  names,  applicable  to  whatever 
exists  conformable  to  such  abstract  ideas.  Zocke. 

2.  A  theoretical,  impracticable  notion ;  as, 
"  To  propose  mere  abstractions." 

3.  State  of  being  abstracted ;  absence  of 
mind ;  inattention. 

4.  Separation  from  worldly  objects  ;  recluse 
life. 

A  hermit  wishes  to  be  praised  for  his  abstraction.      Pope, 

5.  t  {Chem.)  The  separation  of  the  volatile 
parts  in  distillation. 

t  AB-STRAC-TI'^TIoys,  a.  Abstracted  or  drawn 
from  vessels  without  fermentation.  Ash. 

AB-STRAC'TJVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  ab- 
stracting. 

AB-STRAC'TIVE-LY,     ad.      In    an    abstractive 
"  manner.  '  Hammond. 

AB'STRACT-LY  [jb-str&kt'le,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  C. ;  ib'strikt-le,  O.  CI.  Wb,],  ad.  In 
an  abstract  manner  ;  absolutely  ;  without  refer- 
ence to  any  thing  else. 

j8®^  Consistency  requires  that  the  adverb  abstractly 
and  the  substantive  abstractness  should  receive  the 
same  accent  as  the  adjective  abstract,  from  which  they 
are  derived  ;  though  most  orthoepists  are  inconsistent 
ill  their  mode  of  accenting  them. 

AB'STRACT-Ness,  ».  The  quality  of  being  ab- 
stract. —  See  Abstractly. 

t  AB-STRICT'JfD,  p.  u.  [L.  abstringo,  abstnctus.] 
Unbound. 


tAB-STRIN^E'  (jb-strlnj'),  V.  a.     To  unbind. 

Bailey. 

t  AB-STRUDE',  tJ.  o.     [L.  abstrudo.]     To  thrust 

away.  Bailey. 

AB-STRtlSE'  (24),  a.  [L.  abstrudo,  abstrusws,  to 
'  thrust  away ;  It.  astruso  ;  Sp.  abstrtisq  ;  Fr.  ab- 
st'Tus.]  Remote  from  conception,  apprehension, 
or  view;  difficult  to  be  comprehended  or  un- 
derstood ;  obscure  ;  not  plain.  "  Thoughts  ab- 
struse." Milton. 
AB-STrOsE'LY,  ad.  In  an  abstruse  manner ; 
obscurely. 

AB-STRtJSE'NfSS,  n.    Quality  of  being  abstruse. 

Boyle. 
tAB-STRO'SI-TY,  fe.    Abstruseness.       Browne. 

t  AB-SUME',  V.  a.    [L.  absumo.]   To  waste  ;  to  eat 

up.  Hale. 

t  AB-StJMP'TION,  11,.  Destruction.     Bp.  Gauden. 

AB-SURD',  a.  [L.  absurdws ;  ab,  from,  and  surdus,  . 
deaf ;  as  that  to  which  one  should  turn  a  deaf 
ear ;  or,  like  a  reply  received  from  one  deaf, 
and,  therefore,  ignorant  of  that  to  which  he 
replies ;  It.  assurao ;  Sp.  absurdo ;  Fr.  absurde.] 
Contrary  to  reason  or  to  manifest  truth,  or  to 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  ;  unreasonable  ; 
without  judgment ;  irrational ;  inconsistent ; 
preposterous ;  foolish. 

'T  is  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great.  Pope, 

One  who  shows  it  [his  wit]  in  an  improper  place  is  imper- 
tinent and  absurd.  Addison, 

Syn. — Absurd  signifies  contrary  to  manifest  truth 
or  the  dictates  of  common  sense  ;  unreasonable  and  ir- 
rational, contrary  to  reason ;  inconsistent,  wanting  con- 
sistency or  accordance  ;  preposterous,  perverted  in  or- 
der, or  impracticable;  /ooKsA,  void  of  understanding. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  tj,  Y,  short;    A,  p,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;     FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


ABSURDITY 


ACALEPH^ 


An  absurd  opinion ;  unreasonabla  request ;  irrational 
views  ;  inconsistent  statement  j  preposterous  sclleine  j 
foolish  conduct  or  remark See  Paradoxical. 

AB-SUED'1-TY,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being  ab- 
surd ;  unreasonableness.  Locke. 
2.  That  which  is  absurd.      "When  we  see 
the  absurdities  of  another."                  Addison. 

AB-SURD'LY,  ad.     In  an  absurd  manner. 

AB-SURD'NpSS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  absurd. 

A-BU'J\rA,n.  [Tith.,  our  father.^  The  high  priest, 
or  sole  bishop,  of  the  Abyssinian  church.    Salt. 

A-B&N'DANCE,  n.  [L.  abundantia ;  It.  abbon- 
danza  ;  Sp.  abitndancia ;  Fr.  abondance.  —  See 
Abound.]  More  than  enough,  applied  to  quan- 
tity or  number  ;  overflow ;  great  plenty ;  exu- 
berance. 

If  there  be  more  pleasure  in  atnmdance,  there  is  more  secu- 
rity in  tL  mean  estate.  Bp.  Halt, 

Out  of  the  abim£iance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  epeaketh. 

Matt  xii.  34. 

.Abundance  of  peasants  are  employed  in  hewing  down  these 
trees.  Addison. 

Syn. — See  Plenty. 

A-BUN'DANT,  a.    [L.  dbundans  ;  It.  ahbondante ; 
■  Sp.  dbundante ;  Fr.  abondatit.']     Plentiful ;  ex- 
uberant ;  overflowing  ;  abounding  ;  plenteous  ; 
copious. 

Good,  the  more 

Communicated,  more  aimndant  grows.        Milton. 

.Abundant  number^  {Arith.)  such  a  number  that  tlie 

sum  of  its  divisors  is  greater  than  the  number  itself, 

e.  g.  12,  divisible  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  ;  —  opposed  to  a 

d^cient  number,  and  to  ji  perfect  number.         Brands. 

Syn. — See  Ample,  Exueekant,  Fertile. 

A-BUN'DANT-LY,  ad.  In  plenty  ;  exuberantly  ; 
sufficiently. 

A-BU§'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  abused.  H.  More. 

tA-BU§'A9^E,  n.    Abuse.  Wm.  TVAateleij. 

A-BU|E'  (j-biiz',  118),  V.  a.  [L.  abtitor,  abusus ; 
ab,  from,"  and  utor,  to  use  ;  i.  e.  to  turn  to  im- 
proper   use.]       [i.    ABUSED ;     pp.     abusing, 

ABUSED.] 

1.  To  make  an  ill  use  of. 

They  that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it.      1  Cor.  vfi.  31. 

2.  To  injure  ;  to  use  ill. 

Tile  gravest  and  wisest  person  in  the  world  may  be  abused 
by  being  put  into  a  fool's  coat.  TUlotson. 

3.  To  revile  ;  to  vilify  ;  to  reproach. 

Abuse  him  to  the  Moor.  Slidk, 

4.  To  violate  ;  to  defile  ;  to  pollute.  Spenser. 


5.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  deceive. 

He  perhaps, 
Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy. 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me. 

Syn. — s3ee  Revile. 


Shak. 


A-BUSE'  (j-bus',  118),  n.  1.  Ill  use  ;  the  opposite 
of  good  use  ;  as,  "An  abuse  of  a  privilege." 

2.  A  corrupt  practice.  "Cries  out  upon 
abuses."  Shak. 

3.  Reproachful  language  ;  invective ;  unjust 
censure  ;  rude  reproach  ;  contumely.      MiUon. 

4.  Seducement ;  violation  of  the  person. 

Sidney. 
Syn.  —  See  Satire. 

t  A-BUSE'FUL,  a.     Abusive.  Bp.  Barlow. 

A-BU§'5R  (j-buz'er),  n.  One  who  abuses  or 
makes  an  ill  use  of ;  one  who  maltreats,  de- 
ceives, or  defiles. 

t  A-BU'§ipN  (ii-bu'zhun),  n.     Ill  use  or  usage. 

Strype. 
A-bO'SJVE,  a.    1.  Practising  abuse ;   as,   "  An 
abusive  author." 

2.  Containing  abuse  ;  reproachful ;  reviling ; 
scurrilous;  opprobrious;  rude.  "Throwing 
out  scurrilous,  abusive  terms."  South. 

3.  t  Deceptive.  "  A.n  abusive  treaty."  Bacon. 
Syn.  — See  Offensive,  Reproachful. 

A-BU'SJVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  abusive  manner  ;  re- 
proachfully.' Boyle. 

A-BU'SIVE-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  abusive. 

"  To  rave  in  his  barbarous  abusivejiess."  Milton. 

A-BUT',  ti.  n.  [Fr.  aboutir  ;  a,  to,  and  bold,  end.] 

[J.  ABUTTED  ;    pp.     ABUTTING,   ABUTTED.]      To 

be  at  the  end  or  border  ;  to  end  at ;  to  border 

upon  ;   to  meet,  or  to  be  opposite,  and  near 

meeting ;  — used  with  upon  or  against.      Shak. 

.^r  Jolinson  pronoun'ces  tliis  word  obsolete  ;  but  it 


is  still  in  use,  particularly  as  a  teclmical  word,  both 
in  law  and  in  architecture. 

A-BU'T{-L6N,  n.  [Arab. ;  name  of  a  plant  analo- 
gous to  marsh-mallows.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants ;  Indian  mallow.  Loudon. 

A-BUT'MfNT,  n.  (^Arch.)  That  which  receives 
the  end  of,  or  gives  support  to,  or  borders  upon, 
any  thing  :  —  a  mass  of  masonry,  earth,  or  tim- 
ber at  the  end  of  a  bridge  :  —  the  solid  part  of  a 
pier  from  which  an  arch,  less  than  a  semicircle, 
springs  ;  a  fixed  point  from  which  resistance 
or  reaction  is  obtained.  —  See  Abch, 

A-BUT'TAL,  «.  (Law.)  The  butting  or  boun- 
dary of  land  at  the  end  ;  a  headland.       Cowell. 

A-BUT'T^R,  re.  He  who  or  that  which  abuts,  or 
borders  on ;  as,  "  A  street  repaired  by  the  ahut- 
ters." 

t  AB'VO-LATB,  V.  a.  [L.  db,  from,  and  volo,  to 
fly.]   'To  fly  from.  Ash. 

f  A-BY'  (^-bi'),  V.  a.    [Perhaps  from  A.  S.  oMgan, 

to   abide,  to  wait.]    To  endure ;  to  pay  for ; 

to  sufl'er  for.  Shak. 

t  A-BY',  V.  n.    1.  To  remain  ;  to  abide.   Spenser. 

2.  To  pay  dearly.    "  He  dearly  shall  dby." 

Spenser. 

t  A-BY§M' (9-bizm'),n.  [Old  Fr.  aiysme.]  Abyss. 

"  The  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time."  Shak. 

A-BY|'MAL,  a.  Belonging  to  an  abyss  ;  bottom- 
less.    "  An  abysmal  c\i&."  H.Smith. 

A-BYSS'  (?-bis'),  re. ;  pi.  a-bSss'e?.  [Gr.  a^voaoi, 
bottomless  ;  a  priv.  and  (Jteiros,  depth  ;  L.  aiys- 
s«s.] 

1.  A  depth  without  bottom  ;  a  great  depth  ;  a 
deep  pit ;  a  gulf  ;  an  immeasurable  space. 

Who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet 
The  dark,  unbottomed,  infinite  abyss  ?  Stilton. 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light.       Dryden. 

2.  Hell ;  the  bottomless  pit.        Roscommon. 

3.  (Her.)  The  centre  of  an  escutcheon. 

Buchanan. 
Syn.  —  See  Gulf. 

f  A-BlfSS'AL,  a.    Relating  to,  or  like,  an  abyss. 

Wm.  Law. 

AB-YS-SIN'!-AN,  «.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of 

Afeyssinia.   "  P.  Cyc. 

AB-YS-SIN'l-AN,  u.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Abys- 
sinia. P.  Cyc. 

AC,  AK,  or  AKE.  Initial  syllables  in  the  names  of 
places,  from  the  Saxon  cc,  an  oak  ;  as,  Acton, 
Oaktown.  Gibson. 

AC-A-CA'LJS,  re.  [Gr.  i.KaKaUi.']  (Bot.)  A  shrub 
bearing  a  flower  and  fruit  like  those  of  a  tama- 
risk. Crabb. 

A-CA'CI-A  (^-ka'she-^,  66),  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  axaKia, 
from   aKfi,  a  point.]   pi.  L.  a-ca'ci-je;  Eng. 

^-CA'CI-A?. 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  pulse 
family,  including  the  catechu  and  gum-arabic 
trees  :  —  the  name  is  popularly  applied  to  other 
genera,  as,  false  acacia,  the  common  locust-tree, 
Mobiniapsetidacacia; — rose-ocesctra,  a  handsome 
shrub,  Robinia  hispida.  Loudon. 

2.  (Med.)  A  drug;  being  the  juice  of  the 
unripe  fruit  of  the  Mimosa  nilbtica  solidified  by 
evaporation,  and  used  as  an  astringent  medi- 
cine :  —  the  juice  of  unripe  sloes  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

3.  (Ant.)  A  roll  or  bag  seen  on  medals  in 
the  hands  of  several  emperors  and  consuls  of 
the  lower  empire,  the  purpose  of  which  has  not 
been  discovered.  P.  Cyc. 

A-CA'CIAN  (66),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Acacius,  the  founder  of  an  ancient  Christian 
sect.  Ency. 

A-CA'CI-0  (j-ka'she-o),  n.  A  heavy,  durable  wood, 
similar  to  red  mahogany,  but  darker  ;  much  es- 
teemed in  ship-building.  Weale. 

tAC'A-CY,  re.  [Gr.  ixoKla  ;  a  priv.  and  KaKif, 
bad.]  .  Freedom  from  malice.  Ash. 

fAC'A-DEME,   re.      1.   The   Anglicized  form   of 

Academus,  the  name  of  the  original  ovraer  of 

the  grove  near  Athens,  where  Plato  held  his 

school,  called  after  him  Academia,  the  Academy. 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement.  MiUon. 

2.  An  academy. 


Nor  hath  fair  Europe,  her  vast  bounds  throughout. 
An  acAdeme  of  note  I  found  not  out.  Howell. 

See  Academy. 

fAc-A-DE'MI-AL,  li.    Academical.  Johnson. 

Ao-A-DE'MI-AN,  n.     A  scholar  or  member  of  an 

academy,     [r.]  Marston. 

AC-A-DEM'JC,  re.    1.  An  academical  or  Platonic 

philosopher.  Milton. 

2.  A  student  of  a  university  or  academy.    "  A 

young  academic."  Watts. 

AC-A-DEM'JC,  )  „.     Belonging   to   the   doc- 

AC-A-DEM'J-CAL,  5  trines    of   Plato,    or  to   an 

academy  or  university.      '-'Academic  groves." 

Pope.     "  That  academical  inscription.      Smith 

on  Old  Age. 

AC-A-DEM'!-CALS,  n.  pi.  The  dress  peculiar  to 
officers  and  students  in  a  college  or  university. 

The  Etonian. 

AC-A-DfiM'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  academical 
manner. 

A-CAD-e-Ml"CIAN  (»-kad-e-mish'iin),  re.  A  raem- 
■  ber  of  an  academy ;  a  man  of  science  or  litera- 
ture.   "  The 'French  academiciatis."  Swinburne, 

t  A-CAD'5-MI§M,  re.  The  academical  philosophy. 
"  The  great  principle  of  ctcademism.       Baxter. 

t  A-CAD'5-MrST,  re.  Amember  of  an  academy ;  an 
academical  philosopher ;  an  academic.  Baxter. 

A-CAD'E-MY  [»-kad'e-me,  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
C.  Wb. ;  j-kSd'e-me  or  &k'j-d«m-e,  S.  HF.],  re. 
[Gr.  &Ka67j[iia,  a  name  derived  from  Academus, 
the  original  owner  of  a  garden  or  grove  in  the 
suburbs  of  Athens,  which  afterwards  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  public  by  the  bequest  of 
Cimon,  and  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  lovers 
of  philosophy  and  meditation,  particularly  of 
Plato  and  his  followers ;  L.  academia ;  It.  acca- 
demia;  Sp.  academia;  Fr.  academic.^ 

1.  A  gymnasium  near  ancient  Athens,  where 
Plato  taught  philosophy;  Plato's  school  of  phi- 
losophy. South. 

2.  A  society  of  learned  men  associated  for  the 
advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  as,  "  The 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

3.  A  place  of  instruction  or  school  appropri- 
ated to  students  in  the  fine  arts,  or  in  some 
particular  art  or  science  ;  as,  "  Kn  Academy  of 
Painting,"  "  A  Military  Academy." 

4.  A  college ;  a  university. 

Of  our  two  acadanies  [i.  e.  universities]  I  named.    li(^nA. 
lu  tills  sense  it  is  not  now  often  used. 

5.  A  seminary  of  learning,  or  school,  holding 
a  rank  between  a  university  or  college  and  a 
common  school ;  —  first  applied  in  England  by 
the  nonconformists  to  their  collegiate  schools, 
and  now  in  common  use  in  the  TJnited  States. 

Acadtmy  figure,  (Paint.)  a  drawing  usually  made 
with  black  and  white  chalk  on  tinted  paper  after 
a  living  model. 

Syn.  —  See  School. 

*®"  "  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  was  an- 
ciently and  properly  accented  on  the  first  syllable, 
though  now  frequently  on  the  second.  That  it  was 
accented  on  the  first  syllable  till  within  these  few 
years  is  pretty  generally  remembered  ;  and  if  Shak- 
speare  did  not,  by  poetical  license,  violate  the  accentu- 
ation of  his  time,  it  was  certainly  pronounced  so  two 
centuries  ago,  as  appears  by  Dr.  Johnson's  quotation 
of  him. 

*  Our  court  shall  be  a  little  academy, 
Still  and  contemplative  in  living  arts.' 

But  the  accentuation  of  this  word  formerly,  on  the  first 
syllable,  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  as  not  to  stand 
in  need  of  poetic  authority."  Walker The  now  re- 
ceived reading  of  Shakspeare  in  the  above  passage  is 
academe  ;  but  Holland,  his  contemporary,  has, 
*'  And  Vetus  now,  who  holds  thy  house,  fair  academy  hight ; " 
and  Cowley,  in  a  later  age, 

"  He  that  only  talked  with  him  might  find 
A  little  acculeniy  in  Ills  mind." 

A-CA'DJ-A-LITE,  re.  [Acadia,  the  Indian  name 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Gr.  XiOog,  a  stone.  P,  Cyc.'] 
(Min.)  A  silicious  mineral  found  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia ;  red  chabasite.  C.  T.  Jackson.    Alger. 

Ac'4-.l6u,n.  [Fr.]  (Bot.)  Mahogany. — Aca^ 
jou,  or  acajaiba,  is  also  the  "West  Indian  name 
of  the  cashew-tree. 

Ac-4-LE'  PII.M,n.pl.  [L. ;  Gr.  a/ta?.!/^;?,  a  nettle.] 
(ZoOl.)  A  class  of  zoophytes ;  sea-nettles ; 
acalephans.  —  See  Agalephan.  P.  Cyc. 
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ACALEPHAN 

AC-A-LE'PHAN  [Sk-».16'f,„,  ai.,  Brande;  j-kSf- 
?-an,  Sm.],  ». ;  „?.  Xc-+-i.E'PiiAN?.  (Zool.) 
One  of  a  class  of  the  radiate  aquatic  and  ma- 
rme  animals,  having  the  property  of  irritating 
and  inflaming  the  skin  when  touched,  as  thS 
sea-nettle,  jelly-fish,  medusa,  Portuguese  man- 
°f-^^="^.  *c.  ^     Brmide. 

AC-A-LE'PH6ID,  a.  [Eng.  acalephan  and  Gr. 
iiios,  form.]    (ZoOl.)  Like  a  medusa.         Owen. 

AC-A-hitc'i-N0tJ9,  5  a  flower-cup  ;  L.  calyx.j 
{Hot.)  Having  no  calyx  or  flower-cup.       Gray. 

A-cAMP'TO-SOME,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  K6ij,rrw,  to 
bend,  and  aHna,  the  body.]  (Conch.)  One  of 
an  order  of  cirripeds,  in  which  the  body  is  so 
enveloped  and  attached  in  a  shell,  that  it  can- 
not be  protruded,  Brande. 

.4-CMrJ  THA,  n.  [Gr.  aKavBa,  a  thorn ;  oiKii,  a  point, 
and  avQo^y  blossom.] 

1.  iBot.')  A  thorn ;  a  prickle.  Ency. 

2.  (Zolil.)  A  spine  or  prickly  fin. 

3.  (Auat.)  A  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra ; 
—  the  spine ;  the  vertebral  column.  Dimglisoii. 

.aC-AJir-THA' CF.-JE,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Mai/fla,  a  thorn.] 
{Bot.)  A  natural  order  of  monopetalous,  dicot- 
yledonous, herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  of 
which  Acanthus  is  the  type.  Baird. 
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AC-AN-THA'CEOUS  (Sk-jn-tha'shus),  a.  Armed 
with  prickles,  as  thistles,  &c. ;  prickly.     Crabb. 

A-CAn'THJNE,  a.   Relating  to  the  acanthus.  Ash. 

j^-CAj^'THI-OJ^,  n.  [Gr.  aKavgim,  a  porcupine.] 
{Zoal.)  A  genus  of  porcupines.  Van  Der  Iloeven. 

4-C.W'THg-PHIS,  n.  [Gr.  aKavBa,  a  thorn,  and 
^015,  a  serpent.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  venomous 
serpents,  peculiar  to  Australia,  distinguished 
by  a  little  spur,  or  horny  excrescence,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail.  Brande. 

A-CAN-THO-CEPH'A-LAN,  h.  [Gr.  aKavBa,  a 
prickle,  and  KnjiaXli,  head.]  One  of  an  order  of 
intestinal  worms,  having  rows  of  hooked  spines 
around  the  head,  by  which  they  cling  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  intestines  of  animals.  Brande. 

4-  CAjv-  THQ-DER  'ma,  n.  [Gr.  dxavBa,  a  prickle, 
ani  iifnii,  a  hide.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
fishes  allied  to  Balistes. 


apt, 


A-CAr'I-DJE,    >  „.  pi^     (-(jr, 

A-CAE'!-DAn§,  S  (Ent.)  A  tribe   of   arachmda;', 
including  mites  and  ticks. 


oKavQa, 


AC-AJV-THO'DE§,  n.  [Gr.  SxavSa,  a  point,  and 
SSoUi,  a  tooth.]  {Zosl.)  A  genus  of  fossil  ganoid 
fishes  of  diminutive  size.  Agassiz. 

A-CAN'THP-p6d,  n.  [Gr.  UrnvBa,  prickle,  and 
ttoCk,  TToios,  a  foot.]  (Ent.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
spiny-legged  beetles ;  the  rose-bug,  &c.  Brande. 

AC-AN-THOP-Tp-Rygt'I-AN, 
prickle,  and  Trripv^,  ttte^v- 
yoj,  a  wing.]  (Ich.)  One  of 
an  order  of  fishes,  char- 
acterized by  bony  spines 
in  the  fins.  Brande. 

AC-AN  -  THOP  -  T^-Rvp '  J- 
OtJS,  a.    (Ich.)  Having  fins  which  are  bony  and 
prickly.  Baird. 

Ac-AJf-TJau' RUS,  n.  [Gr.  axavBa,  a  thorn,  and 
ohp6,  a  tail.]  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  spiny-finned 
fishes  with  a  very  sharp  movable  spine  on  each 
side  of  the  tail.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

A-CAJV'THUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aKavBa,  a  thorn.] 
pi.  L.  a~cXn'thJ^  Eng.  a-cXn'thvs-e^. 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  spiny  herbaceous  plants 
with  pinnatifid  leaves,  one  species  of  which 
(Acanthvs  mollis)  is  called  brankursine,  bear's 
foot,  bear's  claw,  or  bear's  breech.         Loudon. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  broad,  ruffled  leaves  used  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  Corinthian 
capital;  said  by  Vitruvius  to  have 
been  suggested  by  seeing  a  basket, 
which,  covered  with  a  tile,  had  been 
set  accidentally  on  the  crown  of  the 
root   of  an   acanthus,  and  around  which  the 

.  growing  plant  sent  up  its  leaves,  till,  encounter- 
ing the  edges  of  the  tile,  they  gradually  curved 
back,  and  then  outwards,  in  a  kind  of  volute. 

P.  Cyc. 

3.  An  unascertained  tree  or  shrub,  celebrat- 
ed by  Virgil,  and  afterwards  by  Milton.  Some 
suppose  acacia  to  be  meant,  others  holly. 


On  cither  Bide 
Acanthus  and  each  odoroua  bushy  shrub 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wail.  Milton. 

A-CAn'TJ-CON,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  called  also 
epidote,  a,nd  pistacite.  Dana. 

AC'A-J\r(}S,  n.  [Gr.  aKapoi,  a  prickle.]  (Pal.)  A  ge- 
nus of  fossil  fishes  allied  to  the  perches.  Agassiz. 

A-CAJV'Z!-J,n.pl.   Turkish  lighthorse.      Clarke. 

A-CAR' DI-A,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  L.  cardo,  a 
hinge.]  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  fossil  bivalve  shells 
of  the  oyster  kind,  in  which  the  hinge  is  want- 
ing. Brande. 

A-CAE'D{-AC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  naghia,  the 
heart.]     Without  a  heart.  Boag. 

a  maggot.] 
'auidse, 
Owen. 

A-CAR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  (ta'prtot,  fruit.] 
(Bot.)  Sterile  ;  not  bearing  fruit. 

Ac'A-RtlS,n.  [L.]  ^\.Xci^-Ri.  (Ent.)  A  ge- 
nus of  spiders ;  a  mite.  Brande. 

A-CAT-A-LEC'T{C,  n.  [Gr.  asaraXriKriftds  ;  a  priv. 
and  Kara^vM,  to  stop,  to  end.]  (Pros.)  'A 
verse  which  has  the  complete  number  of  sylla- 
bles, without  defect  or  excess.  Beck. 

A-CAT-A-LEC'TJO,  a.  (Pros.)  Not  halting  short ; 
not  defective  in  number ;  complete ;  as,  "  An 
acatalectic  verse." 

A-CAt.A-LEP'SI-A,\   „.    \Gx.iKaTaXr,4.la;a-e™. 

A-cAt'A-LEP-SY,  )  and  KaraXaiJi^dvui,  to  com- 
prehend.] (Med.)  Uncertainty  in  the  diagno- 
sis or  prognosis  of  disease.  Dunglison. 

A-CAT-A-l£p'TIC,  a.  (Med.)  Not  discoverable  ; 
uncertain. 

fA-CA'TER,  n.  [Perhaps  Fr.  acheter,  to  buy.] 
A  provider  of  provisions  ;  a  caterer.     Chaucer. 

AC-A-THAR  'SI-A,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  KaBaipu,  to 
cleanse,  or  purge.] 

1.  (Med.)  Omission  of  purgatives.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Surg.)  Filth  from  a  wound  ;  impurity. 

Craig. 

Ac'A-THAR-SY,  re.     (Med.)  Same  as  Acathar- 

SIA.  Buchanan. 

pi.  Victuals ;  viands ;  cates.  See 

Spenser, 

Ac-Au-LES'C?NT,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  KavX6i,  a 

stem.]    (Bot.)  Stemless;  —  used  of  plants  which 

have  the  stem  very  short,  or  else  subterranean, 

and  therefore  apparently  none.  Gray. 

A-CAU'L{NE,      1  „.       |-e^.    „   pri^.    ^„a    Kavliu  a 

AC-AU-LOSE',  \  stem.]     (Bot.)  Having  no  stalk 

A-CAU'LOyS,    )  <"■  ^'^™  ;  stemless.  Ash. 

AC-CEDE',  V.  n.  [L.  accedo  ;  ad,  to,  and  cedo, 
to  go,  to  yield  ;  Fr.  acceder.']  \i.  acceded  ; 
pp.  ACCEDING,  ACCEDED.]  To  come  to ;  to 
come  over  ;  to  assent ;  to  become  a  party  to  : 
as,  **  To  accede  to  a  request,  to  a  treaty." 
Syn.  —  See  Comply. 

Ac-CEL-E-RAjv'DO,  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Hasten- 
ing ;  faster  and  faster.  Dwight. 

AC-CEL'ER-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  accelero,  acceleratus, 
to  hasten ;   It.  accelerare ;  Fr.  acceUrer.'}    [i. 

ACCELEKATED  ;    pp.   ACCELERATING,  ACCELER- 
ATED.]    To  cause  to  move  faster  ;  to  expedite ; 
to  hasten.    "  To  acceZerafe  his  journey."    Hall, 
Syn.  —  See  Hasten. 

AC-CEL'5R-AT-5D,  p.  a.    Hastened. 

Accelerated  motion,  (Mech.)  motion  in  which  tlie  ve- 
locity of  a  moving  body  is  continually  increased  by 
force  acting  upon  it.  Orier. 

AC-CEL'5R-AT-;NG,  p.  a.  Causing  acceleration  ; 
hastening. 

AC-CEL-^R-A'TION,  ».  Act  of  accelerating; 
an  increase  of  the  velocity  of  bodies  in  motion ; 
a  hastening. 

AC-CEL'5R-A-TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  accelerate  ; 
increasing  motion  or  velocity.  Newton. 

AC-CEL'5R-A-T0R,  n.  [L.  accelero,  to  hasten.] 
(Anat.)  A  muscle  which  contracts  to  acceler- 
ate the  passage  of  urine.  Quincy. 

AC-CEL'^R-A-TO-EY,  u.  Accelerating;  acceler- 
ative.  ■  ■  Craig.  \ 


t  A-CATES', 
Gates. 


ACCEPT 

t  AC-CEND',  t>.  o.  [L.  accendo.]  To  kindle.  "De- 
votion sufficiently  accended.  Decay  of  Piety. 
AC-CEN-DJ-BIL' J-TY,  n.  Inflammability.  Ed.  Rev, 
AC-CEN'DI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inflamed.  Smart, 
tAC-CfiN'SION,  n.     A  kindling.  Locke. 

Accent  (114),  ».  [L.  accentus  ;  ad,  to,  and  cano, 
to  sing ;  It.  accento ;  Sp.  acento  ;  Fr.  accent.'] 

1.  The  modulation  of  the  voice  in  speaking, 
or  the  manner  of  speaking ;  as,  "  The  Scotch 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  purchase  in 
BO  removed  a  dwelling.  Shak. 

2.  Language  ;  words.     [Poetical.] 

How  many  ages  hence 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  o'er, 
IjL  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown  I       Shak. 

3.  A  stress  of  voice  on  a  certain  syllable  of  a 
word,  that  it  may  be  better  heard  than  the  rest, 
as  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  word  confess'. 

/i®»  A  great  part  of  tiie  words  in  the  Englisli  lan- 
guage of  three  or  more  syllables  have  two  accents ; 
the  greater  is  called  the  primary  accent,  and  tlie  less 
the  secondary  accent.  Thus,  in  the  word  ap"peUla'tion, 
the  third  syllable  has  the  primary,  and  the  first  sylla- 
ble the  secondary,  accent.  ^ 

The  only  perceptible  diflference  among  our  syllables  arises 
m)m  some  of  them  being  uttered  with  that  stronger  percussion 
of  voice  which  we  call  accent.  Btair. 

4.  A  mark  on  a  syllable  to  direct  the  modula- 
tion of  the  voice; — the  mark  ['],  noting  the 
accent  or  stress  of  voice,  as  in  e'  ven,  called  the 
acute  accent ;  — the  mark  [ "  ],  called  the  grave 
accent,  used  generally  to  indicate  the  falling  of 
the  voice;  —  the  mark  [*]  or  [~],  called  the 
circumflex,  denoting  an  undulation  of  voice. 

5.  (Math.)  A  mark  [']  over  a  letter  to  indi- 
cate that  it  has  a  value  or  a  meaning  different 
from  that  of  the  same  letter  used  without  the  ac- 
cent :  —  a  mark  [  '  ]  over  a  number  noting  a  min- 
ute of  a  degree,  or,  doubled  ["],  a  second. 

6.  (Mus.)  Emphasis  given  to  notes  in  partic- 
ular parts  of  a  bar.  Moore. 

Syn.  —  See  Emphasis. 

AC-CENT'  (114),  V.  a.  \i.  accented  ;  pp.  ac- 
centing, accented.]  To  pronounce,  utter,  or 
mark  with  accent ;  as,  "To  accent  a  syllable." 

AC-CENT'^D,  p.  a.  Pronounced  with  the  ac- 
cent ;  marked  with  the  accent. 

AC-CENT'OR,  n.  1.  (Mus.)  One  who  sings  the 
highest  part  in  a  trio.  Crabb. 

2.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds ;  the  hedge- 
chanter.  Gray, 

AC-CEJf-rg-RI'JVJE,  n.  pi. 
(Ornith.)'  A  sub-family  of 
dentirostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and  family 
LusdnidiB ;  accentors. 

Gray,     Enicocichla  ludoviciana. 

II  AC-CENT'U-AL,  a.    Relating  to  accent. 

II  AC-CENT'y-ATE  (sik-s6nt'yu-5t),  v,  a.  \i.  ac- 
centuated ;  pp.  accentua!ting,  accentuat- 
ed.] To  pronounce  or  to  mark  with  the  accent ; 
to  accent. 

II  AC-CflNT-y-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  uttering 
or  of  marking  the  accent.  Lowth, 

AC-CEPT',  V,  a.  [L.  accipio,  acceptus  ;  ad,  to, 
and  capio,  to  take  ;  It.  accettare  ;  Sp.  aeeptar  ; 
Fr.  accepter.']     \i,  accepted  ;  pp.  accepting, 

ACCEPTED.] 

1.  To  receive  favorably  or  kindly. 

Sweet  prince,  accept  their  suit.  Shak. 

2.  To  admit ;  to  agree  to  ;  as,  "  To  accept  an 
excuse  or  a  proposal";  "To  accept  an  amend- 
ment."    . 

3.  To  take  as  offered ; 
appointment  or  an  office.' 

4.  To  estimate  ;  to  regard  ;  to  value  accord- 
ing to  desert ;  to  receive  as  worthy. 

For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according 
to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not. 
_    _  .   „  2  Cor.  viii.  12. 

o.  i  o  respect  partially. 

He  will  surely  reprove  you  if  ye  do  secretly  accepi^persons. 

Job  xiii.  10. 

6.  (Com.)  To  acknowledge  by  one's  signature 
the  sum  named  in  an  order,  draft,  or  bill  of  ex- 
change, as  due,  and  to  promise  the  payment  of  it. 

US' Accept  is  used  in  some  of  its  senses  with  of. 
"  Accept  of  my  hearty  wishes."  Addison.  "  Perad- 
venture  he  will  accept  of  me,"    Gen.  xxxii.  20. 


as,    "  To  accept  an 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  ip,  [,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HEtE,  HER; 
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ACCIPITER 


AC-CfiPT-A-BIL'i-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  ac- 
ceptable ;"  acceptableness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

li  AC-CEPT'A-BLE  [&k-s6p't9-bl,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
CI.  Wb.  Jo'/mson,  Ask,  Dyche,  Barclai/ ;  Sk'sep- 
tsi-bl,  S.  W.  J.  E,  F.  C],  a.  Sure  to  be  aecej^ted 
or  well  received  ;  welcome  ;  grateful ;  pleasing. 

A  sacrifice  acceptable,  well-pleasing  to  God.       Fkil.  iv.  18. 
ThU  woman,  whom  thou  inad'st  to  be  my  help, 
So  fit,  BO  acceptable,  so  divine.  Milton. 

4®*  "  Within  these  twenty  years,  this  word  has 
shifted  its  accent  from  the  second  to  the  first  syllable. 
There  are  now  few  polite  speakers  who  do  not  pro- 
nbuuce  it  ac'ceptable;  and  it  is  inuclr  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  pronunciation  is  become  so  general." 
Walker.  —  Such  was  tJie  fact,  as  stated  by  Walker,  near 
the  end  of  the  last  century  ;  and  it  conformed  to  tlie 
usage  of  the  poets,  e.  g.  of  Jonson,  and  of  Milton, 
But  the  accent  of  the  words  acceptable  and  comvienda- 
bte  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  shifted  back  again 
from  the  first  to' the  second  syllable;  and  they  are 
80  accented  by  several  of  the  latest  Englisli  orthoe- 
pists.  —  See  Commendable. 

II  AC-CEPT'A-BLE-NKSS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing acceptable.  Grew. 

II  AC-CEPT'A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  a.cceptable  man- 
ner ;  in  a  manner  to  please  or  gratify. 

AC-CEPT'ANCE,  n.  1.  Act  of  accepting;  re- 
ception with  favor  or  approbation. 

Such  with  him 
Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find.  Miltim. 

2.  t  Acceptation  ;  meaning. 

An  assertion,  under  the  common  acceptance  of  it,  not  only 
false,  but  odious.  South. 

3.  (Com.)  The  writing  of  one*s  name  on  a 
bill  of  exchange  :  —  the  bill  itself  when  thus  ac- 
cepted. 

4.  {Law.)  A  tacit  agreement,  or  acceptance 
of  a  contract  by  implication  ;  as,  if  a  husband 
and  wife,  holding  land  in  right  of  the  wife, 
jointly  make  a  lease  reserving  rent,  and,  after 
the  death  of  the  husband,  the  wife  accepts  or 
receives  the  rent,  by  this  act  the  lease  is  con- 
firmed and  she  is  bound  by  it.  Crabb, 

Syn.  —  Acceptance  is  the  act  of  accepting;  accepta- 
tiottj  the  state  of  being  accepted.  The  acceptance  of  a 
gift  or  favor ;  the  acceptation  or  meaning  of  a  word  or 
phrase. 

AC-CfiPT'ANT,  n.  [L_.  acceptOf  to  receive;  Fr. 
acceptani.']     One  who'  accepts  ;  an  accepter. 

Spectator, 
AC-C5;P-TA'TION, «.   1.  Act  of  accepting;  recep- 
tion ;  acceptance  ;  regard. 

What  is  new  finds  better  acceptation.  DenJiam. 

2.  The  received  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase. 

My  words,  in  common  acceptation. 

Could  never  give  this  provocation.  Gray. 

Syn.  —  See  Acceptance. 

AC-CEPT'^IR,  n.     One  who  accepts. 

Chillingworth, 

AC-CEP-TJ-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  acceptilatio  \  ac~ 
ceptum,  a  receipt,  andycro,  latus,  to  bear.] 

1.  {Civil  Law.)  The  verbal  acquittance  of  a 
debt  by  a  creditor  without  payment.    Cotgrave. 

2.  {Theol.)  The  acceptance  of  a  thing  as 
an  equivalent,  although  it  is  not  equal  to  that 
in  place  of  which  it  is  received. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
t  AC-CEP'TION,  n.  Acceptation.  Hammond. 
t  AC-C£p'TJVE,  tc.    Ready  to  accept.  B.  Jonson. 

AC-CfiPT'OR,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  accepts  an 
order,  a  clraft,  or  bill  of  exchange.         Bouvier. 

AC-CEP'TRj^SS,  n.    A  female  who  accepts,     [r.] 

S.  Oliver. 

t  AC-CERSE',  V.   a.     [L.  accerso.']     To   call ;  to 

call  together  ;  to  summon,  as  an  army.       Hall. 

AC-CESS',  or  ACCESS  [^ik-sSs',  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. ; 
■  ak'sSs,  ;S.  E.  K. ;  ak'sSs  or  ^k-ses',  Ja.],  n.     [L. 
accessusy  from  accedo,  to  go  to,  to  yield  to  ;  Ft. 
aca^s.'] 

1.  A  way  of  approach ;  an  external  passage  ; 
a  corridor. 

The  access  of  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of  land.  Bacon. 

2.  The  means  of  approach ;    liberty  to  ap- 
,  proach ;  admission. 

For  through  him  we  both  have  an  access  by  one  Spirit  unto 
the  Father.  jJpA.  ii.  18. 

3.  Increase ;  addition. 

I,  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks,  receive 

Access  in  every  virtue.  Milton. 


4.  A  sudden  attack  of  disease ;  a  fit. 

Relapses  make  diseases 
More  desperate  than  their  Urat  accesses. 

Syn.  — See  Admittance. 


Hudibras. 


_ "  With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  tliis  word 
there  is  a  difference  among  the  orthoepists  as  well  as 
in  usage.  Smart  says,  "  It  sometimes  has  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable."  Walker  remarks  as  follows  :  — 
"  This  word  is  sometimes  heard  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable. 

'  Hail,  water-gruel,  healing  power, 
Of  easy  access  to  the  poor  f ' 

But  this  pronunciation  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  contrary 
to  analogy  and  the  general  usage  of  the  language." 

II  AC'C^S-SA-Rt-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an 
accessary. 

II  AC'C^S-SA-RJ-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
accessary.*  Decay  of  Piety. 

II  AC'C^S-SA-RY  [ak'ses-s9-re,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  aik-s6s's9-re,  Ash^j  a. 

1.  Contributing  to  a  crime  ;  assisting ;  acces- 
sory.    ^^Accessaiy  to  rebellion."        Clarendon. 

2.  That  is  added  ;  additional  ;  accessory. 
"  Things  that  are  accessary  hereunto."  Hooker. 

[j  Ac'C]g;S-SA-RY,  ye.  [L.  accedOy  accessus;  Low 
L.  accessorius.']  {Law.)  One  who  is  not  the 
chief  actor  in  an  offence,  nor  present  at  its 
performance,  but  is  concerned  therein,  either 
before  or  after  its  performance ;  an  accomplice  ; 
an  abettor.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  — See  Abettor. 

.^n  accessary  before  the  fact  {Law)  is  one  who,  being 
absent  when  the  crime  was  committed,  yet  counselled 
or  commanded  another  to  commit  it. 

An  acceasary  after  the  fact  is  one  who  harbors,  con- 
ceals, or  assists  the  offender.  —  See  Accessory. 

JS^  This  word  is  chiefly  used  in  legal  forms ;  but  its 
orthography  is  quite  unsettled.  Tliis  will  appear  evi- 
dent both  from  examining  the  dictionaries  and  from 
observing  common  usage.  With  respect  to  the  diction- 
aries which  were  published  before  that  of  Johnson,  the 
orthography  found  in  those  of  Baret,  Bullokar,  Cot- 
grave,  Phillips,  Sec,  is  accessary  j  in  those  of  Coles, 
Kersey,  Bailey,  Dyclie,  and  Martin,  both  accessary  and 
accessorTfj  and  all  the  principal  dictionaries  of  the 
English  language  published  since  that  of  Johnson,  give 
both  forms.  —  Johnson  says  of  accessary,  —  "A  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  accessory,  but  now  more  commonly 
used  than  the  proper  word  " ;  and  Smart  says,  "Ac- 
cessory claims  a  slight  etymological  preference,  but  is 
less  usual." 

As  to  the  Law  Dictionaries,  the  orthography  of  those 
of  Wliishaw,  Burn,  Bouvier,  and  Burrill,  is  accessary  ; 
those  of  Cowell,  Blount,  Cunningham,  Tomlins,  and 
Bell,  give  both  forms.  The  orthography  found  in 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  and  Erski^e's  Institutes 
is  accessory,  that  of  Dane's  Abridgment  and  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,  accessary.  Brands  gives  accessory  as  the 
orthography  of  the  word  when  a  legal  term,  and  acces- 
sary or  accessory  when  used  in  the  arts. 

AC-CES-Si-BIL'l-TY,  ?i.  The  quality  of  being 
accessible.  I.  Taylor. 

AC-c£s'S|-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  approached; 
approachable  ;  easy  of  access.  Addison. 

AC-CES'SI-B.LY,  (wZ.  So  as  to  be  accessible.  Clarke. 

AC-CES'SION  (iik-sgsh'un)_„n.     [L.  accessio.] 

1.  Increase  by  something  acquired ;  addition ; 
enlargement ;  augmentation.  Clarendon. 

2.  Act  of  coming  to;  arrival;  as,  "The  king's 
accession  to  the  throne." 

3.  {Med.)  The  beginning  of  a  paroxysm,  or  a 
fit  of  an  intermitting  fever.  Crabb. 

4.  {Law.)  A  kind  of  title  by  which  a  person 
acquires  property  in  a  thing  in  consequence  of 
its  growing  out  of,  or  being  combined  with,  an- 
other thing  :  —  in  international  law,  the  act  by 
which  one  power  enters  into  engagements  origi- 
nally contracted  between  other  powers. 

Burrill.  Bouvier. 
Syn.  —  See  Increase. 

AC-CES'SrON-AL  (?k-s€sh'un-?l),  a.    Additional. 

AC-CESS'IVE,  a.     Additional.  Hopkins. 

AC-C^S-SO'RJ-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  an  accessory. 

II  AC'C^IS-SO-RI-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an 
accessory. 

II  AC'C^iS-SO-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
accessory.  Smart. 

II  AC'C?S-Sp-RY  [ak'ses-so-re,  iS.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  C\ ;  ^k-sSs'so-re,  AsK],  a. 


1.  Contributing  to  a  crime  ;  accessary. 

,  Ctarendon. 

2.  Joined  to  another  thing ;  additional.  Hooker. 
See  AccESSAitY. 

|]  AC'C^S-SO-RY,  n.     [Low  L.  accessorius.'] 

1.  That  which  advances  or  promotes  a  design ; 
an  accompaniment.  Gayton, 

2.  {Law.)  One  who  is  guilty  of  a  crime,  not 
principally,  but  by  participation ;  an  accom- 
plice ;  an  abettor ;  accessary. 

3.  {Paint.)  An  object  in  a  picture  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  figure.  Fah-liolt. 

See  Accessary. 
AC-CIA-CA-TU'RA   (at-cha-ka-tia'r&),  n.    [It.,  a 
squeezing,"]     {Mus.)  A  grace  note,   one   semi- 
tone below  that  to  which,  it  is  prefixed,  being, 
as  it  were,  squeezed  in.  Brande. 

AC'CI-DENCE,  n.  [L.  accidentia,  accidents,  pi. 
of  accidens.]  A  corruption  of  accidents,  being 
the  name  applied  to  a  little  book  containing 
the  accidents  or  first  rudiments  of  grammar. 

I  pray  you,  ask  him  aome  questions  in  his  accidence.  Shak. 

AC'CI-DENT,  n.  [L.  accido,  accidens,  to  happen 
to  ;  ad,  to,  and  cado,  to  fall.] 

1.  An  event  proceeding  from  an  unknown 
cause,  or  happening  without  the  design  of  the 
agent;  an  unforeseen  event;  incident;  casualty; 
chance.     "  Some  unlooked  accident*'        Shak. 

2.  A  property  or  quality  of  any  being  that  is 
not  essential  to  it.     "But  the  body's  accident.** 

Davies. 

3.  pi.  {Gram.)  The  properties  and  inflections 
of  the  parts  of  speech.  Holder, 

Syn.  —  ./3ccirfe7i(  excludes  the  idea  of  design,  and 
event  excludes  the  idea  of  chance.  Accident  refers  to 
what  has  happened ;  chance  to  what  may  happen.  An 
event  is  more  important  than  an  incident.  Whatever 
liappens,  whether  by  chance  or  design,  may  be  called 
an  incident.  A  casualty  is  an  unwelcome  accident ; 
'  and,  when  used  as  a  law  term,  it  often  suggests  the 
idea  of  those  accidents  by  whicJi  an  injuiy  has  been 
sustained,  or  for  which  a  coroner  may  be  invoked. — 
See  Circumstance. 

AC-CI-DEN'TAL, /t.  1.  A  property  non-essential. 

Pearson. 

Conceive,  as  ranch  as  you  can,  oF  the  essentials  of  ony 
subject  before  you  consider  its  accidentals.  Locke. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  sharp,  flat,  or  natural,  (±t,  h ,  tj,) 
not  in  the  signature  of  a  piece,  but 
occurring  accidentally  before  a  note.      Dwight. 

3.  {Paint.)  A  chance  eff'ect  produced  by  rays 
of  light  falling  on  certain  objects.         Fairholt* 

AC-CI-DEN'TAL,  a.  1.  Having  the  quality  of  an 
accident ;  happening  by  accident ;  happening 
unexpectedly ;  not  designed  or  planned ;  casual ; 
fortuitous;  as,  **  An  accidental  occurrence.*' 

2.  Non-essential ;  incident.  "  Circumstances 
accidental  to  the  tragedy."  Rymer. 

Accidental  colors,  (Opt.)  those  colors  which  depend 
upon  the  reactions  of  the  eye,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  which  belong  to  light  itself. 

Accidentallights,  (Pami.)  secondary  lights;  effects 
of  light  other  than  ordinary  daylight.  Fairholt. 

Accidental  point,  (^Persp.)  that  point  in  the  hori- 
zontal line  where  the  projections  of  two  lines  parallel 
to  each  other  meet  the  perspective  plane.    Ency.  Brit. 

Syn.  —  Accidental  and  fortuitous  are  opposed  to 
what  is  designed,  planned,  or  foreseen  ;  incidental,  to 
what  is  premeditated  or  intended  ;  cas^tal,  to  what  is 
constant  and  regular;  contingent,  to  what  is  definite 
and  fixed.  An  accidental  circumstance  ;  fortuitous  oc- 
currence ;  incidental  observation  ;  casual  remark  ;  con- 
tingent expenses. —  See  Circumstantial,  Occa- 
sional. 

AC-CI-DEN'TAL-I§M,  n.      {Paint.)    The   effects 
produced  accidentally  by  rays  of  light.     Rtiskin, 
See  Accidental. 

AC-CI-D^N-TAL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
accidental ;  accidentalness.    [r.]         Coleridge. 

AC-CJ-DEN'TAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  accidental  man- 
ner ;  casually. 

AC-CI-DEN'TAL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  acci- 
dental. Bailey. 

Ac-Cr-DllN'TA-RY,  u.    Accidental.  Holland. 

t  AC-CI-DEN'TJ-A-RY  (5k-se-d€n'she-9-re),  a.  Be- 
longing to  accid'eiits'  or  accidence.     Bp.  Morton. 

t  AC-CIP'I-ENT,  n.     [L.  accipio.']     A  receiver. 

Bailey. 
AC-ClP ' I-TER,  n. ;  y\.  ac-cIp' i-tre?.    [L.,  from 
ad,  to,  and  capio,  to  seize.] 


Mi  EN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON;    B^LL,  BUR,  RtJLE;    9,  ^,  9,  g,  soft;   £,  6,  g,  i,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   ^  as  gz.— THIS,  this. 


ACCIPITRAllY 


1.  {Omith.)  The 
order  of  rapacious 
birds,  whose  type  is 
the  hawk,  and  which 
includes  the  families 
VuHuridcB,  Falconi- 
ei«,  and  Strigidce. 


Gerfalcon. 


Gray. 


2.  {Surg.)  A  bandage  applied  over  the  nose  ; 
—  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  the  claw  of  a 

Dunglison, 

Nash. 


hawk. 

t  AC-CiP'J-TRA-RY 

4C-CtP-I-TRi'J^M,  n. 
pi.  (  Omith.)  Sparrow- 
hawks  ;  a  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
Acdpitres  and  family 
FaUionidce,  Gray. 

AC-CIP'J-TrINE,  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  hawk  or 


A  falconer. 


_  Aatur  palumbaria. 


to  a  bird  of  the  order  Acdpiter. 

JiC-CIS'MUS,  n.     [L. ;    Gr.  ait«(r//r(5.]     {Rhet.)  A. 
feigned  refusal ;  an  ironical  dissimulation. 

Smart. 
t  AC-OITE',  V. ».  [L.  accio.'l  To  call ;  to  cite.  Shak. 

AOCLAIM',  V.  a.     [L.  acelamo.'] 

1.  To  applaud.     "  In  acclaiming  thee.'' 

Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  declare  by  acclamation.  *^  Acclaims 
thee  king  of  traitors."  Smollett. 

AC-CLAIM', -«.-  A  shout  of  praise  ;  acclamation  ; 
applause,     [k.]  Milton. 

t  AO'CLA-MATE,  V.  a.  To  applaud.  Waterhouse. 

AC-CLA-MA'TION,  n.     [L.  acclamatio.'] 

1.  A  shout  of  applause ;  applause.  "  Accla- 
mations loud."  Milton. 

2.  A  vivd  voce  mode  of  electing  to  office.  Burke. 
Syn. — See  Applause. 

AC-CLAM'A-TQ-EY,  a.  Pertaining  to  accla- 
mation. Todd. 

AC-CLI'MATE  [jk-kli'mat,  C.  0.\v.  a.  [L.  od, 
to,  andGr.  KUfta^  /cAf/iuToj,  clime  ;  Fr.  acelimater,\ 

\i.  ACCLIMATED  ;  pp.  ACCLIMATING,  ACCLI- 
MATED.] To  inure  or  adapt  to  a  climate ;  to 
acclimatize.  Land.  Med.  Rev.   Lord  Colchester. 

AC-0LI'MATE-M5NT, ».    Acclimation,     [e.] 

Coleridge. 
AC-CLj-MA'TION,  n.    Act  of  acclimating  j  act  of 
making  or  of  becoming  inured  to  a  climate. 

I}unglison. 

AC-CLJ-MAT-J-ZA'TION,  n.     Act  of  inuring  to  a 

climate ;  acclimation,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

AC-CLI'MA-TlZE,  V.  a.     [Fr.  acclimater.']      [i. 

ACCLIMATIZED  ;  pp.  ACCLIMATIZING,  ACCLI- 
MATIZED.] To  inure  or  adapt  to  a  climate  differ- 
ent from  what  is  natural;  to  acclimate.  —  See 
Climate.  Lyell. 

AC-CLI'MA-tCRE,  n.  State  of  being  inured  to  a 
climate.  '  [r.]  Caldwell. 

t  AC-CLIVE',  a.     Sloping  upwards.  Aubrey. 

AC-CLI  V'l-TY,  n.  [L.  acclivus,  steep.  —  A.  S.  clif, 
a  cliff.]  Steepness  reckoned  upwards  ;  ascent. 
— The  ascent  of  ahill  is  the  acclivity,  the  descent 
the  declivity. 

AC-CLi'VOys  r»k-kli'vus,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
SLk'kli-vus,  P.],  o.  Risingwithaslope.  Johnson. 

t  AO-CLOY',  «.  a.    To  stuff  full ;  to  cloy. 

t  AC-COJl',  v.  n.    To  bustle  ;  to  coil.       Spenser. 

+  AC-C6l',  !).  a.  [L.  coK«OT,  the  neck.]  To  em- 
brace round  the  neck.  Surrey. 

Ac' CO-LA,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Law.)  A  husbandman  ; 
a  borderer.  Whishaw 

2.  (_Jch.)  A  delicate  fish  found  at  Malta. 

AC-CO-LADE',  or  AC-CO- LADE'  [&k-o-lad',  K.  R. 
Wb. ;  Sk-o-lad',  Sm.],  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ad,  to, 
and  collum,  the  neck.] 

1.  A  blow  on  the  neck  or  the  shoulder,  or  an 
embrace; — a  ceremony  foi'merly  used  in  con- 
ferring knighthood.  Hallam. 

2.  [Mus.)  a  brace  connecting  several  staves. 
tAC'CO-LENT,  n.     [L.  accolo,  accolens,  dwelling 

near.]     A  borderer.  Bailey. 


]2 

AC-COM-BJ-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  combi- 
'  natio,  a  uniting.]'   Act  of  combining  together. 

Qu.  Rev. 

AC-COM'MO-DA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  fitted  or 
■  adapted.  '  [r.]  Watts. 

t  AC-COM'MO-DA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Adaptability. 
■       •  Todd. 

AC-COM'MQ-DATE,  B.  u.  [L.  accommodo,  ac- 
commodaius ;  ad,  to,  and  commodum,  con- 
venience, advantage ;  It.  accommodare ;  Fr. 
accommoder.']  [i.  accommodated  ;  pp.  ac- 
commodating, ACCOMMODATED.] 

1.  To  supply  with  conveniences  of  any  kind. 

Heaven  speed  the  canvas,  gallantly  unftirled 

To  fbrniah  and  accommodate  a  world.  Cowper. 

2.  To  adapt ;  to  fit ;  to  suit. 

He  had  altered  many  things  that  he  might  accommadaie 
himself  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Dryden. 

3.  To  adjust ;  to  reconcile  ;  as,  "  To  accommo- 
date differences." 

■4.  {Theol.)  To  apply  one  thing  to  another  by 
analogy. 
5.  (Com.)  To  serve  by  lending. 
Syn.  —  See  Fit. 

AC-COM'MO-DATE,  v.  n.    To  be  conformable. 

Browne. 
AC-COM'MO-DATE, a.  Suitable;  fit.  [r.]  IVatts. 
AC-COM'MO-DAT-ED,^. a.    Supplied;  adapted; 

suitable. 
AC-COM'MO-DATE-LY,  ad.     Suitably ;  fitly,  [r.] 

More. 
AC-C6m'M0-DATE-NESS,  ».     Fitness,  [r.] 

HallyweU. 
AC-COM'MO-dAT-ING, J),  a.  Affording  accommo- 
"  dation ;  disposed  to  oblige  ;  obliging  ;  friendly. 

AC-COM-MO-DA'TION,  n.  1.  State  of  being  ac- 
commodated; provision  of  conveniences  :  —  ap- 
plied often  in  the  plural  to  things  requisite  to 
ease  and  refreshment. 

The  king's  commiseioners  were  to  have  such  accoirmwda- 
tioits  as  tlie  other  thought  fit  to  leave  to  them.         Clarendon. 

2.  Adaptation  ;  fitness  ;  agreement. 

Socinus's  main  design  was  to  bring  all  the  mysteries  of 
Cluristianity  to  a  full  accommodation  with  the  general  notions 
of  man's  reason.  South. 

3.  Reconciliation  ;  adjustment ;  as,  "  To  come 
to  an  accommodation.*' 

4.  {Theol.) '  The  application  of  one  thing  to 
another  by  analogy. 

Many  of  those  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  were 
probabiy  intended  as  nothing  more  than  accommodations. 

l^aley. 

;e®=  This  word  is  often  used  adjectively. 

Accommodation  bill,  (^Com.)  a'bill  of  exchange  given 
as  an  accomm.odation,  instead  of  a  loan  of  money, 
and  which  it  is  generally  understood  the  drawer  will 
take  up. 

Accommodation  note,  (Com.)  a  note  not  given  for 
property  transferred,  but  to  raise  money  upon; — a 
note  lent  to  accommodate  the  bearer. 

Accommodation  stage-coach  or  train  of  cars,  a  stage- 
coach or  train  of  cars  designed  to  accommodate  pas- 
sengers, as  to  time,  in  distinction  from  tile  mail-stage 
and  express  train. 

AC-c6M'MO-DA-TJVE,  a.  Tendingto  accommo- 
date ;  accommodating.  Reeder. 

AC-COM'MO-DA-TOR,  n.  One  who  accommo- 
dates.      '             '  Warburton. 

t  AC-c6m'PA-NA-BLE,  a.  Sociable.         Sidney. 

AC-COM'PA-NI-^IE,  «-.     One  who  accompanies. 

Bailey. 

AC-COM'PA-NI-MENT,  M.  1.  That  which  accom- 
panies ;  an  appendage  ;  something  attending 
as  a  circumstance  or  added  for  ornament. 

An  epithalamium,  the  usual  indispensable  a/:companiment 
of  a  wedding.  Warton. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  subordinate  part  which  accom- 
panies another,  enriching  the  melody,  —  espe- 
cially ari  instrumental  part  which  accompanies 
a  voice  or  voices.  Dwight. 

3.  pi.  {Her.)  Such  things  as  are  usually  ap- 
plied about  the  shield,  as  the  belt,  &c.      Crabb. 

AC-o6m'PA-NIST,  m.  {Mus.)  One  who  performs 
an  accompanying  part.  Crabb. 

AC-COM'PA-NY  (jk-fcSni'pj-ne),  v.  a.     [Fr.  ac- 
'  compagner.  —  See    Company.]      [i.  accompa- 
nied ;    pp.     ACCOMPANYING,     ACCOMPANIED.] 

To  be  with  another  as  a  companion ;  to  keep 
company  vrith  ;  to  attend ;  to  join  with ;  to  go 
along  with  ;  to  escort. 


ACCORD 

Sopater  of  Berea  accompanied  Paul  into  Asia.    Acts  xx.  4. 

It  is  wisely  ordered  by  nature  that  pain  should  accompann 
the  reception  of  several  ideas.  Locke. 

Syn. — Accompanied  by  friends  or  associates;  at- 
tended by  servants ;  escorted  by  troops —  See  Attend. 

AC-c6m'PA-NY,  v.  n.    1.  To  be  a  companion. 
Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad  : 
Silence  accompanied.  Milton. 

2.  To  cohabit.  Milton. 

3.  {Mm.)  To  perform  an  accompaniment. 

Moore. 
AC-COM'PLICE,  n.     [L.  ad,  to,  and  complico,  to 
fold  together  ;  Fr.  complice.'] 

1.  An  associate,  usually  in  an  ill  sense  ;  an 
abettor.  Swift. 

2.  {Law.)  One  of  several  concerned,  partici- 
pating, or  implicated  in  a  felony  or  crime. 

Syn.  —  See  Abettor,  Associate. 

AC-COM'PLJCE-SHIP,  n.     State  of  being  an  ac- 

■  complice,     [r.]  H.  Taylor. 
AC-COM-PLIC'I-TY,  n.     The  character  or  act  of 

an  accomplice  ;  complicity,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

AC-c6m'PLISH,  v.  a.     [L.  ad,  to,  and  compleo, 
'  to  fill  up  ;  Fr.  accomphr.—  See  Complete.]  [i. 

ACCOMPLISHED  ;    pp.  ACCOMPLISHING,  ACCOM- 
PLISHED.] 

1.  To  complete  ;  to  effect ;  to  achieve  ;  to  ex- 
ecute fully ;  to  bring  to  pass  ;  to  obtain  ;  as,  "  To 
accomplish  a  design." 

The  desire  accomplished  is  sweet  to  the  souL  Prov.  xiii.  19. 

2.  To  end  or  finish,  as  to  time. 

T;he  days  of  your  dispersions  are  accomplished.  Jer.  xxv.  34. 
When  we  had  accomplished  those  days  we  departed. 

Jlcls  xxi.  5. 

3.  To  fulfil,  as  a  prophecy. 

We  see  every  day  those  events  exactly  accomplished,  which 
our  Saviour  foretold  at  BO  great  a  distance.  Addison. 

4.  To  furnish  ;  to  adorn. 

The  armoteiB  accomplishing  the  knights. 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation.  Shak. 

Syn. Accomplish  an  object ;  effect  a  purpose ;  com- 
plete an  undertaking ;  execute  a  project  or  orders ; 
finish  a  work  ;  perform  a  task  ;  achieve  an  enterprise  ; 
fuijil  an  obligation  or  an  engagement.  My  design  is 
accomplished,  my  wisJles  fulfilled,  my  llopes  realized. 
—  See  CoiviPLETE. 
AC-c6M'PLISH-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  accom- 
plishment. Todd. 

AC-COM'PLISHED  (jk-kSm'plisht)    [sk-kom'pljsht, 

■  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  ?k-k6m'plish-Sd,  S.  W.  P.  Ja. 
j8®"  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  Jameson  pronounce 
-plished,  in  unaccomplished,  as  one  syllable.] 
p.  a.  Complete  in  some  qualification  ;  well-edu- 
cated ;  polished  in  manners  ;  refined  ;  elegant ; 
fashionable  ;  polite  ;  as,  "An  accomplished  schol- 
ar "  ;  "  An  accomplished  gentleman  or  lady." 

Syn. Accomplished  commonly  refers  to  acquired 

qualifications  or  artificial  refinements.  An  accom- 
plished scholar  ;  an  accomplished,  well-educated,  OT  polite 
gentleman  or  lady  ;  a  perfect  artist ;  elegant  manners  ; 
a  complete  work ;  a  finished  performance.  —  See  Ele- 
gant. 
AC-COM'PLJSH-JIR,  re.     One  who  accomplishes. 

AC-COM'PLJSH-MENT,  re.  1.  Act  of  accomplish- 
ing ;  completion  ;  full  performance  ;  as,  "  The 
accomplishment  of  a  design." 

2.  Ornament  of  mind  or  body ;  embellish- 
ment ;  attainment. 

I  was  then  young  enough,  and  silly  enough,  to  think  that 
gaming  was  one  of  meir  accomplishments.  Clieeterjield, 

Syn.  —  See  Qualification. 

AC-COMPT'  (^ak-kisflnt'),  re.  [Fr.  compter,  and 
compte,  anciently  accompter.]  An  account.  — 
See  Account. 

t  AC-COMPT'A-BLE  (?k-kbunt'?-bl),  a.  Account- 
able.—  See  Accountable.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

AC-COMPT'ANT  (?k-kount'?nt),  re.  A  reckoner ; 
computer  ;  accountant.  South. 

JB^Accompt  and  accomptant  are  teclmical,  or  are 
often  used  when  the  words  are  ofiicially  applied  ;  as, 
Accomptant-Oeneral,  an  officer  in  the  Englisll  Court  of 
Chancery  ;  but  in  other  cases  tliey  are  generally  writ- 
ten account  and  accountant.  —  See  Accountant. 

t  AC-COMPT'ING-DAY  (»k-kbunt'ing-da),  re.  Day 
of  reckoning.  t>enham. 

AC-CORD',  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  corda,  hearts, 
or  chorda,  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument ; 
the  first,  says  Johnson,  implying  unanimity, 
the  second  harmony ;  It.  accordare ;  Sp.  acor- 
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ACCUMB 


(Jar ;  Ft.  accorder.']  [i.  accorded  ;  jop.  acooed- 
ING,  accobded.] 

1.  To  make  agree  ;  to  adapt ;  —  with  to. 

Her  hands  accorded  the  lute's  music  to  the  voice.    Sidney. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  adjustment ;  to  accommo- 
date.    "  To  accord  all  difficulties."  South. 

■3.  To  grant ;  to  give  ;  to  concede. 


The  heroes  prayed,  and  Pallas,  from  the  skies, 
■    'lelr' 


J^ope. 


1.  A  compact ;  an  agreement ;  an 
"If  both  are  satisfied  with  this 

Dryden. 

"Accord 


Accords  their  vow. 

Syn.  —  See  Allow. 
AC-CORD',  V.  n.     To  agree  ;  to  suit  one  with  an- 
other ;  to  harmonize  ;  to  correspond.         Shak. 
(Scotland.)  Used  iuipeVBonally  ;  as,  "  As  accords," 
or  "  As  accords  of  law,"  i.  o.  conformable  to  law. 

Jamieson. 

AC-CORD',  n. 
adjustment. 
accord." 

2.  Union ;   concurrence ;  consent. 
'  of  friends." 

3.  (Mus.)  Harmony  of  sounds ;  concord. 

Bacon. 

4.  {Paint.)  Harmony  of  light  and  shade. 
Own  accord,  voluntary  motion  ;  spontaneous  feeling 

or  action.    "  Doing  that  of  his  own  accord."    Hooker. 

t  AC-CORD' A-BLE,  a.    Agreeable.  Gowcr. 

AC-CORD' ANCE,   «.      Agreement ;    conformity  ; 
consent ;' —  followed  by  with  oi  to:  —  harmony. 
Syn. —  See  Melody. 

AC-CORD'AN-OY,  n.     Same  as  AOCOBDANOE. 

Paley. 

AC-c6RD'ANT,  a.  [Fr.]  Harmonizing ;  being 
in  agreement ;  agreeable ;  consonant.        Shak. 

AC-CORD'ANT-LY,  ad.    In  an  accordant  manner. 

AC-C6RD'5R,  n.  An  assistant;  a  helper.  Cotgrave. 

AC-CORD'JNfi,  p.  a.      Agreeing ;    harmonizing. 

"Accordincf  voice."  Shak. 

Jarring  interests  of  themselves  create 

The  according  music' of  a  well-mixed  state.        Fope. 

iS^  According  is  sometimes  followed  by  as,  and 

then  has  tile  force  of  an  adverb.    Johnson  quotes  the 

phrase  according  as  from  Swift,  and  says,  "  It  is,  I 

think,  vicious."    But  it  seems  to  have  good  use  in  its 

favor. 

According  as  we  hope  in  thee.  Ps.  xxxiii.  22'. 

Are  all  things  well 
According  as  I  gave  directions  ?  Shak. 

A  greater  or  less  degree  of  probability,  according  as  the 
things  compared  are  more  or  less  similar. 

£teid  on  the  Powers  of  the  Mind. 

AC-CORD'ING  t6,  prepositional  phrase.  In  ac- 
cordance with ;  agreeably  to  ;  as,  "According  to 
his  best  jud|;ment." 

AC-CORD'ING-LY,  ad.  Agreeably ;  conformably ; 
suitably. 

AC-C0R'DJ-6n,  m.  •(JWms.)  A  modern  musical 
instrument,  the  sound  of  which  is  produced  by 
the  vibration  of  metallic  springs,  occasioned  by 
a  current  of  air  rushing  from  a  bellows,  where 
it  is  accumulated,  through  valves  attached  to 
the  keys,  and  opened  by  the  fingers  of  the 
musician.  Francis. 

t  AC-C6E'Pp-RATE,«.ffl.  To  incorporate.  "Until 
she  accorpoi'ate  herself  with  error."       Milton. 

AC-C6ST',  V.  a.  [L.  adj  to,  and  casta,  a  rib,  a 
side ;  Fr.  accoster.']  [«.  accosted  ;  pp.  accost- 
ing, ACCOSTED.] 

1.  t  To  approach.  Shak. 
Lapland,  so  much  of  it  as  accosts  the  sea.  Puller. 

2.  To  speak  to  first ;  to  address ;  to  greet ; 
to  salute. 

I  first  accosted  him  i  I  sued,  I  sought.  Dryden. 

If  you  would  convince  a  person  of  his  mistake,  accost  him 

not  upon  that  subject  when  his  spirit  is  ruffled.  »Fr_"- 

Syn.  —  See  Address. 

t  AC-CdST',  V.  n.    To  come  near. 

Whether  high  towering,  or  accosting  low. 
AC-COST' A-BLE,  ft^    Easy  of  access  ;  familiar. 
The  French  are  a  free,  debonnair,  accostable  people.  Howell. 

AC-C6ST^D,p.a.     1.  Addressed. 

2,  {Her.)  Placed  side  by  side.  Todd. 

.aCCOUCHEMEJVT  (jk-kosh'm'ing),  ».  [Fr. ;  ad, 
to,  couche,  a  bed.]  {Med.)  Childbirth;  deliv- 
ery ;  parturition ;  labor  ;  travail.        Dungtison. 

ACCOUCHEUR  (&k-k8-shUr')  [ak-kS-shar',  Ja. ; 
&k-k6'sh5r,  if. ;  Sk-kSsh-ar',  Sm.],».     [Fr.]     A 


Watts. 


physician  who  assists  women  in  childbirth;  a 
man-midwife.  Todd. 


ACCOUCHEUSE  (Sk-ko-shuz'),  n.     [Fr.] 


A  mid- 
Smart. 

AC-CoOnt',  n.   [Old  Fr.  aecompt. — See  Count.] 

1.  A  register  of  debts  and  credits,  or  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures ;  a  computation  applied 
to  sums  of  money. 

He  keeps  his  accmmt  with  the  Bank  of  England.    Brande, 

The  skill  of  keeping  accounis  is  a  business  of  reason  more 

tlian  [of]  arithmetic.  Locke. 

2.  A  reckoning  or  computation  applied  to 
numbers,  time,  weight,  or  measures ;  an  inven- 
tory. 

Neither  was  the  number  put  in  the  account  of  the  Chroni- 
cles of  ICing  David.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  24. 
A  beggarly  accovaU  of  empty  boxes.  Shak. 

3.  Explanation ;  reason. 

It  is  easy  to  give  account,  how  it  comes  to  pass,  &c.   Locke. 

4.  Eegard ;  consideration  ;  sake ;  as,  "  On  no 

account  would  I  consent  to  it." 

His  j  udgment  led  him  to  oppose  men  on  a  public  accomit. 

Atterbury. 

5.  Estimation  as  worthy  ;  distinction ;  dig- 
nity ;  consequence  or  importance.  "  Men  of 
account."  Pope. 

Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  takest  knowledge  of  him!  or 
the  sonof  man,  that  thou  makest  account  ofhimi  i's.  cxliv.  3. 

6.  Profit;  advantage. 

We  would  estabhsh  our  souls  in  such  a  solid  and  substan- 
tial virtue  as  will  turn  to  account  in  that  great  day.  Spectator. 

7.  A  narration  ;  recital ;  description ;  a  state- 
ment. 

Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship.  Luke  xvi.  2. 

A  connected  and  probable  account  can  be  given  only  by 
comparuig  the  evidence.  Jlancro/t. 

Account  current,  (Com.)  a  running  account,  or  the 
statement  of  the  mercantile  transactions  of  one  person 
with  another,  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  debtor  and 
creditor. 

Syn. — Account  is  a  term  of  extensive  application. 
Keep  an  account ;  make  a  computation  or  reckoning  ; 
send  a  bill.  An  account  of  transactions  or  of  a  battle  ; 
a  narrative  of  a  person's  life  or  travels ;  a  narration  of 
a  story  ;  a  relation  or  recital  of  circumstances.  It  was 
on  your  account,  for  your  sake,  for  your  advantage  or 
ben^t: — for  this  reason  or  purpose.  —  See  NARRA- 
TION. 

AC-COl&NT',  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  computo,  to 
count.]  \i.  accounted  ;  pp.  accounting,  ac- 
counted.] 

1.  To  esteem ;  to  deem ;  to  consider ;  to 
think  ;  to  hold  in  opinion. 

I  was  accounted  a  good  actor.  Shale. 

2.  To  reckon  ;  to  compute.  "  The  sun,  where- 
by years  are  accounted."  Browne. 

It  was  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness.  GaZ.  iii,  6. 

AC-COUNT',  V.  n.  1.  To  give  an  account  or  ex- 
planation ;  to  answer  in  judgment.  "  A  reckon- 
ing whereby  pleasures  must  be  accounted  foj ." 

Atterbury. 
2.  To  show  the  reason ;  to  assign  the  cause. 
I  know  no  other  way  to  account  for  it.  Swift. 

AC-COXJ'NT-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  ac- 
countable ;*  accountableness ;  responsibility. 
[A  modern  word,  but  in  good  use.] 

R.  Hall.    De  Quincey. 

AC-CO'U'NT'A-BLE,  a.     Liable  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count ;  amenable  ;  answerable.  Locke. 
Syn. — See  Answerable. 

AC-COUNT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  ac- 
countable ;  accountability. 


tAC-COUNT'ANT,  a. 
ant  to  the  law." 


Accountable. 


'  Account- 
Shak. 


AC-C6ti'NT''ANT,  n.  One  skilled  or  employed  in 
accounts.  Broume. 

AC-COUNT'ANT-gfEN']JR-AL,  )i.  The  principal 
or  responsible  accountant  in  a  public  office,  or 
in  a  mercantile  or  banking  house  or  company ; 
an  officer  in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery. — 
See  Accomptant-Geneeal.  Brande. 


AC'COUNT'ANT-SHIP, 
countant. 


The  office  of  an  ac- 
Crabb. 


AC-COtl'NT'-BOOK  f-buk),  re.  A  book  containing 
accounts.  "  Turning  to  my  account-book,  and 
seeing  if  I  have  enough  left  for  my  support." 

Swift. 


AC-C6UNT'!NG,  re.  The  act  of  reckoning  up  ac- 
counts. 

AC-COtJP'LE  (iik-kiip'pl),  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and 
copulo,  to  join  together  ;  Fr.  accoupler.']  \i.  ac- 

COX'PLED  ;'    pp.  ACCOUPLING,  ACCOUPLED.] 

To  join  ;  to  link  together  ;  to  couple.   Bacon. 

AC-COUP'LE-MENT  (jk-kup'pl-mSnt),  n.     1.  Act 

of  coupling  ;  a  junction.  Todd. 

2.  {Car.)  A  tie  or  brace.  Weak. 

t  AC-COUR'A^^E  (sik-kur'?j),  v.  a.  [Fr.  accoura- 
ger.'\      To  encourage.  Spenser. 

t  AC-COURT',  V.  a.     To  court.  Spenser. 

AC-c6u'TRE  (?k-k6'tur),  v.  a.  [Fr.  accoutrer, 
to  dress,  from  coudre,  to  sew ;  L.  ad,  to,  and 
consuo,  to  stitch  together.  Skinner.  L.  ad,  to, 
and  cultura,  culture,  preparation.    Gattel.']     \i. 

ACCOUTRED  ;  ^p.   ACCOUTRING,  ACCOUTRED.] 

To  supply  with  equipage  or  accoutrements  ;  to 
dress  ;  to  equip.    "  Accoutred  as  I  was."  Shak. 

AC-c6u'TRE-MENT  (jk-fco'tur-ment),  re.  Pouches, 
belts,  &c.,  of  a  soldier  ;  '  military  dress  and 
arms  ;  equipments  ;  dress  ;  equipage  ;  trap- 
pings ;  ornaments.  Sha/c. 

t  AC-COY',j;.  o.  [Fi.  accoiser.']  To  quiet.  Spenser. 

AC-CRED'IT,  V.  a.  [L.  accredo  ;  ad,  to,  and  cre- 
do, to  trust ;  Old  Fr.  accriditer?^  \i.  accredit- 
ed ;  pp.  ACCREDITI]*IG,   ACCREDITED.]      To  give 

trust  or  confidence  to  ;  to  countenance  ;  to  pro- 
cure honor  or  credit  for.  Burke. 

AC-CRED-J-TA'TION,  n.  That  which  gives  credit. 
"  Xjetters  of  accreditation."  [r.]  R.Cumberland. 

AC-CRED'IT-^D,  p.  a.     Intrusted  ;    confidential. 

AC-CRES'C(;NCE,  re.  Act  of  growing  to ;  in- 
crease,    [r.]  Coleridge. 

AC-CRES'cpNT,  a.  [L.  accresco,  accrescens  ;  ad, 
to,  and  cresco,  to  grow.]  Growing  to ;  in- 
creasing. Shuckford. 

ACCRESCIMEJVTO  (jk-kresll-e-men'to),  re.  [It., 
increase.']  {Mus.)  The  increase,  by  one  half, 
of  its  original  duration,  which  a  note  gains  by 
having  a  dot  placed  at  the  right  of  it.    Brande. 

AC-CRETE',  u..     {Bot.)  Grown  together.        Don. 

AC-CRii'TION,  91.  [L.  accretio,  accresco,  to  grow.] 

1.  Act  of  growing  to  another  ;  increase  by 
the  addition  outwardly  of  new  parts.       Racon. 

2.  {Med.)  A  growing  together  by  juxtaposi- 
tion, as  of  the  fingers  or  the  toes  to  one  an- 
other. Dunglison. 

3.  (Law.)  The  gradual  and  imperceptible  ac- 
cumulation of  soil  out  of  the  sea,  or  a  river. 

Burrill. 

AC-CRE'TIVE,  a.  Growing  ;  increasing  by  growth. 

"  Accretive  motion  of  plants."  Glanville. 

t  AC-CRIM-I-NA'TION,  re.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  crim- 
inatio,  an  accusation.]     Crimination.    Ogilvie. 

AC-CROACH'  (tik-kroch'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  accrocher  ; 
croc,   a  hook.]       [i.    accroached  ;     pp.    AC- 

-  CROACHiNG,  ACCROACHED.]  To  draw  to  one's 
self,  as  with  a  hook ;  to  assume  the  exercise  of 
royal  power,     [r.]  Blackstone. 

t  AC-CROACH'M?NT,  «.    Act  of  accroaching, 


AC-CEOe'  (jk-kru'),  V.  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  cresco, 
or  accresco,  to  grow,  to  increase  ;  Fr.  accroitre, 
accru.]  \i.  accrued  ;  pp.  accruing,  accrued.] 

1.  To   accede   to  ;  to   be  added  to.     "  Great 
good  will  aco-ue  from  it."  Scott. 

2.  {Com.)  To  arise,  as  profits  : — to  follow,  as 
loss  ;  but  used  less  properly  in  this  ill  sense. 

t  AC-CRlTED',  p.  a.     Joined  together. 

Having  his  forces  all  in  one  accrued.  Spenser. 

AC-CR(!!'M:pNT,  re.     Addition  ;  increase,  [r.] 

Bp.  Taylor. 

AC-CU-BA'TION,  «.  [L.  accubo,  to  recline.]  The 
ancient  reclining  posture  at  meals.        Browne. 

aC-CU'BI-tOs,  n.  [L.,  from  accumbo,  to  recline.] 
A  room  for  the  use  of  the  clergyman,  which  is 
annexed  to  large  churches.  Weale. 

t  AC-CtJMB',  V.  re.  [L.  aceitmbo.']  To  recline  or 
lie  at  the  table  according  to  the  ancient  man- 
ner. Bailey. 
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ACCUMBENCY 

AC-COm'B^N-CY,  ».  State  of  reclining  on  the 
elbow,  or  being  accumbent.  Dr.  Robinson. 

AC-CtJM'BlENT,   a.     [L.  accumhens.']     1.  Reclin- 
ing, as  at  a  table  ;  leaning.  Arbuthnot. 
2.   ^^Bot.)   Lying  against,  as  when  one  part 
lies  close  upon  the  edge  of  another.     Henslow. 

t  AO-CtTM'BfNT,  n.  One  who  reclines.  Bp.  Hall. 

AC-CO'MU-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  accumulo,  accumii- 
latus,  to  heap  up  ;  ad,  to,  and  mmulus,  a  heap. 
It.  accuinulare  ;  Sp.  acumular ;  Fr.  accumuler.'] 

[i.  ACCUMULATED  ;  pp.  ACCUMULATING,  ACCU- 
MULATED.] To  heap,  as  one  thing,  upon  an- 
other ;  to  pile  up ;  to  amass ;  to  collect ;  to 
bring  together ;  to  increase  ;  to  gather. 


Abnndon  oil  remorse  ; 
On  horror's  head  horrorB  accumulate. 


Sliak. 


Syn.  —  See  Heap. 

AC-CU'MU-LATE,  V.  n.  To  be  heaped  up  ;  to  in- 
crease ;  as,  "  The  revenue  accumulates  rapidly." 

AC-CU'My-LATE,o.  Heaped;  accumulated.  "A 
more  accumulate  degree  of  felicity."        South. 

AC-CU-MU-LA'TION,  n.     1.  Act  of  accumulating. 

2.  That  which  is  accumulated ;  increase  ;  col- 
lection ;  as,  *'  An  accumulation  of  rubbish." 

3.  {Law.)  A  concurrency  of  several  titles,  or 
of  several  proofs. 

AC-CU'MU-LA-TIVE,  o.  That  accumulates  ;  caus- 
ing accumulation ;  cumulative.  Johnson. 

AC-CU'MU-LA-TiVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  accumulat- 
ing manner.  "  Todd, 

AC-CU'MU-LA-TOE,  «.     One  who  accumulates. 

Ac'CD-RA-CY,n.  \\j.  accuratio ;  ot^,  to,  and cmto, 
to  take  care  of.]  State  of  being  accurate  ;  free- 
dom from  error ;  correctness  ;  exactness  ;  nice- 
ty. ^^ Accuracy  in  the  calculations."  Arbuth- 
not. ^^Accuracy  in  the  expression."  Dryden. 
Syn. — See  Justness. 

AC'Cy-RATE,  a,     [L.   accuratus ;   It.  acciirato,'] 

1.  Done  carefully ;  free  from  error  ;  con- 
formed to  truth ;  correct ;  exact ;  true  ;  —  said 
of  things;  as,  "An  accurate  calculation." 

2.  Very  careful,  exact ;  —  said  of  persons  ; 
as,  "An  accurate  computer  or  observer." 

Syn.  —  JSccurate  and  correct  are  not  as  strong  terms 
as  exact  and  precise.  An  accurate  or  correct  account  or 
description  ;  an  exact  measure  or  model  j  precise  rule 
or  language.  —  See  Strict. 

AC'CU-RATE-Ly",  ad.  In  an  accurate  manner  ; 
exactly ;  without  error ;  correctly  ;  precisely. 

AC'CU-EATE-NESS,-  n.     Accuracy  ;  exactness. 

AO-CtJRSE',  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  A.  S.  cursian, 
to  curse.]  [i.  accursed  ;  .pp.  accuesing,  ac- 
cursed.] To  doom  to  misery  ;  to  curse.  Hooker. 

AC-CURSED'  Q.b),p.a.  (»k-kiirst'  or  sik-kurs'ed). 
Doomed  to  misery;  cursed;  detestable;  exe- 
crable ;  hateful. 

Thither,  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 
Accursed,  and  in  a  cursed  hour  he  flies.  Milton. 

Accttrsed  tower,  accursed,  fatal  hand.  Slial:, 

AC-CU'§A-BLE,  u,.    That  maybe  accused;  blama- 
'  ble  ;  culpable.  Browne. 

AC-CU'§AL,  n.  [L.  accuso,  to  accuse.]  Act  of 
accusing ;  accusation,     [r.] 

The  council  of  Nicca  commenced  with  mutual  occw-iate  and 
recriminations.  Mitmav. 

t  AC-CU'§ANT,  n.     One  who  accuses.    Bp.  Hall. 

AC-Cy-^A'TION,  n.     [L.  accusatio.'] 

1.'  Act  of  accusing  or  charging  with  an  of- 
fence ;  blame ;  censure. 


Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours. 


Milton. 

formal 


2.  That  of  which  one  is  accused 
charge. 

They  set  over  his  head  his  accusation.         Matt,  xxvii.  37. 

AC-CU'§A-T1VE,  ».    .  [L.  accuso,  to  accuse.] 

Ir  Accusatory.   "  An  ctccttsafive  age."  Dering. 

2.  {Gram.)  Noting  the  fourth  case  of  Greek 

and  Latin  nouns,  the  case  in  which  the  force  of 

the  active  verb  terminates,  corresponding  to  the 

objective  case  in  English. 

AC-CU'§A-TiyE,  n.     The  fourth  case  of  Greek 

'  and  Latin  nouns.  Harris. 

AC-CU'§A-TiVE-LY,  ad.     As  the  accusative  case. 


14. 

AC-CU-§A-TO'Rl-AL,  ».    Accusatory.     Ec.  Rev, 


AC-CU-§A-TO'RI-AL-LY,  ad. 

sation.     [r.] 


By  way  of  accu- 
se. Rev. 


AC-CtJ'^A-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  an  accusation; 
criminatory.     ***  An  acctisatoryliheL"     Ayliffe. 

fAC-CU^E',  wJ    Accusation;  accusal. 

By  falae  accuse  doth  level  at  my  life.  Shak. 

AC-CUl|E'  (^k-kuz'),  u.  a.  [L.  accuso,  to  call  to 
account ;  ady  to,  and  catisa,  cause  or  charge ; 
It.  accusare;  Sp.  acusar  ;  Fr.  accuse}'."]  [i.  ac- 
cused ;  pp.  ACCUSING,  ACCUSED.] 

1.  To  charge  with  a  crime  or  an  offence ;  to 
inform  against ;  to  impeach ;  to  arraign ;  to 
charge. 

And  they  asked  him,  saying,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sab- 
bath days?  that  they  might  accuse  him.  Matt.  xii.  10. 

2.  To  blame  ;  to  censure. 

Their  thoughts  the  mean-while  accusing  or  else  exeusinfj 
one  another.  Jiom.  ii.  15. 

Tour  valor  would  their  sloth  too  much  accuse.       Dnjden. 

Syn.  —  To  accuse  is  a  more  formal  transaction  tlian 
to  charge.  Accw^ed  of  a  heinous  crime  ;  arrai^ed  at 
the  bar  ;  charged  with  an  offence  ;  impeached  for  mis- 
demeanor in  the  administration  of  government  j  cen- 
sured or  blamed  for  misconduct. 


Charged  with  a 
One   who   accuses,  blames,    or 
t  AC-CU§'^R-ESS,  n. 


AC-CU§ED'    (^k-kuzd'),  P-  < 
crime  ;  censured ;  blamed, 

AC-CU§']pR,   7t. 
censures. 

She  who  accuses. 

Shei'wood. 

AC-CU^'ING,  p.  u.    Bringing  accusation ;    cen- 
suring. 

AC-CUS'TpM,  V.  a.     [Fr.  accoutumer.  —  See  Cus- 
tom.]       \i.    ACCUSTOMEB  ;    pp.    ACCUSTOMING, 

ACCUSTOMED.]  To  bring  one  to  any  thing  by 
use  and  custom ;  to  habituate  ;  to  inure  ;  to 
familiarize  : -^  applied  only  to  persons  or  to 
living  agents  J  as,  "To  accustom  a  child  early 
to  labor." 

How  shall  we  breatlie  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits  ?         Milton. 

t  AC-CUS'TOM,  V.  n.    To  cohabit.  Milton. 

t  AC-CUS'TOM,  n.     Custom.  Milton. 

t  AC-CUS'TOM-A-BLE,  a.    Customary ;  habitual. 
'^'Accustomable  residence."  Hale. 

t  AC-CUS'TOM- A-BLY,   ad.     According  to    cus- 
tom.    "-Fines  accustomahly  paid."  Bacon. 

t  AC-OUS'TOM-ANCE,  n.  Custom ;  use.  "Through 
acctistomance  and  negligence."  Boyle. 

AC-CUS'T0M-A-RI-LY,O(^.    Usually.  Cleaveland. 

AC-CUS'TOM-A-RY,  a.    Usual;  customary,     [r.] 
"Ordinary and occMS^omary  swearing."  Featley. 

AC-CUS'TOMED    (^k-kus'tumd),   a.      Frequent  ; 
usual;  familiar;  customary.  Shak. 

AC-CUS'TpM-:5D-NESS,  n.    Familiarity.    Pierce. 

ACE,  n.     [Gr.  tls,  one;  L.  as,  a  unit;  It.  asso; 
Sp.  ^  Fr.  as.] 

1.  A  unit ;  a  single  point  on  cards  or  dice  :  — 
applied  commonly  to  a  card  so  marked ;  as, 
"  The  ace  of  clubs." 

2.  A  trifle  ;  a  particle  ;  an  atom. 

I'll  not  wag  an  ax:e  farther.  I>ryden. 

4-CEL' DA-MAy  n.     [Syro-Chaldaic,  ^)y^  ^\)T\.] 
A  field  of  blood.    "Earth's  aceldama.' 


— A'CEOyS  (a'shus),  (an  adjectival  termination.) 
Having  the  characteristic  qualities  of;  resem- 
bling ;  consisting  of ;  belonging  to ;  as,  ceta- 
ceoxis,  having  the  qualities  of  a-  whale  (cetus) ; 
farinaceous,  consisting  of,  or  like,  meal  {farina). 
—  See  -AcY. 

A-CEN'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Kevrpov,  a  point, 
the  centre  of  a  circle.]     Not  centred.     Ogilvie. 

4~CEPH'4-LA,  n.pl.  [L.,  from  Gr.  a  priv.  and 
Kt^a7.}),  the  head.]  (ZoOl.)  A  class  of  mollus- 
cous animals  without  head-s, as  the  oyster. JBran^^e. 

A-CEPH'A-LAN,  n.  {ZuGl.)  A  molluscous  animal 
without  a  head ;  one  of  the  acephala.     Brande. 

4-CEPH'A-LI,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  &Kf<paXo^,  headless;  a 
priv.  and  K£<puX/i,  the  head.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
sect  of  Christians  in  the  fifth  century,  who 
acknowledged  no  head  :  —  bishops   who  were 
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exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  ordinary 
bishop  or  patriarch.  Buck. 

f  A-CEPH'A-LIST,  «.    One  who  acknowledges  no 
head  or  superior. 

These  acephalLits,  who  will  endure  no  head  but  th&t  upon 
their  own  shoulders.  £p.  Oauden. 

A-c£PH'A-LOCs  (j-sSf's-ias),  a.  1.  {ZoBl.  &  Bot.) 
Having  no  head,  as  an  animal  or  a  plant ;  head- 
less. Brande. 
2.  {Pros.)  Deprived  of  its  first  syllable,  as  a 
line  of  poetry.  Brande. 

ACE'PoINT,  n.     A  card  or  a  side  of  a  die  which 
has  only  one  point  or  spot.  Clarke. 


[L.]     {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees ;  the 
P.  Cyc. 


A'CER,  n. 
maple. 

A9'JE-EATE,  «.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  aceric 
acid  and  a  base.  Francis. 

A-CERB',  a.  [L.  acerbus,  unripe ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
acerbo ;  Fr.  acerbe."]  Acid,  with  an  addition  of 
roughness  or  astringency.  Quincy. 

A-CER'BATE,  v.  «..    To  make  sour,    [u.]    Bailey. 

A-CEE'BI-TUDE, Ji.    Sourness;  acerbity.    Smart. 

A-CER'BI-TY,  n.  1.  A  rough,  sour  taste,  like 
that  of  unripe  fruit ;  sourness. 

2.  Severity;  harshness. 

Talents  for  criticism,  namely,  smartness,  quick  censure, 
vivaci^  of  remark,  indeed,  all  but  acerbity,  seem  rather  the 
gifts  of  youth  than  of  old  age.  Fope. 

A-CER'!C,   a.      [L.   acer,   the   maple.]     {Chem.) 
'  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  the  maple.  P.  Cyc, 

Ag-jp-EOSE'  (129),  a.     [L.  acus,  a  needle.]     . 

1.  {Bot.)  Sharp ;  pointed,  like  a  needle  V 
or  pine  leaf;  acerous.  Loudon.  \ 

2.  [L.  acerosus ;   acus,  chaff.]     Chaffy ;    *, 
like  chaff;  acerose.  ^ 

A9'5R-OUS,  a.     [L.  acerosus  ;  acus,  chaff.] 

1.  Chaffy;  like  chaff.  Smart. 

2.  [L.  acus,  a  needle.]  {Bot.)  Sharp ;  point- 
ed like  a  needle  ;  acerose. 

A-CER'VAL,  a.  [L.  acervalis,  heaped  up ;  acer- 
vus,  a  heap.]    Occurring  in  heaps,    [r.]    Clarke. 

t  A-CEE'VATE,  V.  a.     [L.  acervo.]    To  heap  up. 

Scott. 
Act  of  heaping  together.* 
Johnson. 


,-ses'ent),  u,,     Tending  to  sourness 
Arbuthnot. 


tA9-¥R-VA'TION, 


A9-j:E-VOSE'  (129),  a.    Pull  of  heaps. 

t  A-CES'C^NCE,  )?.     Acescency. 

A-CES'CfiN-CY,  n.  [L.  acescens,  turning  sour.] 
Act  of  turning  sour ;  moderate  sourness  ;  acid- 
ity. "  The  milk  having  "an  acescency  very 
prejudicial  to  the  constitution.'*        TVm.  Jones. 

A-CES'C^NT  I 
or  acidity. 

JQ-e-tJb'u-L&M,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Rom.  Ant.)  A 
vinegar  cruet ;  a  cup.  Fairholt. 

2.  A  measure  equal  to  one  eighth  of  a  pint. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  cavity  or  socket  of  the  hip 
joint; — a  lobe  of  the  placenta  in  ruminating 
animals.  Duncflison. 

4.  {Zobl.)  A  sucker  of  the  cuttle-fish  and 
other  cephalopods.  Brande. 

A-CE'TAL,  n.  [L.  acetum,  vinegar ;  aceo,  to  be- 
come sour.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  inflammable 
liquid,  convertible  by  slow  combustion  into  acetic 
acid,  and  obtained  by  the  action  of  spongy  plat- 
inum upon  the  vapor  of  alcohol.  Brande. 

A9-5-TA'ET-OtrS,  a.  [L.  aeetaria,  salad  plants.] 
{Bot.)  Belonging  to  vegetables  that  are  fit  for 
salad.  Don. 


A9'5-TA-RY,  m.     [L.  aeetaria.'] 

1.  {Bot^  An  acrid  pulp  found  in  some  fruits. 

2.  A  salad.  Buchanan. 

A9'5-TATE  [Ss'e-tat,  K.  Sm.  CI.  Crabb,  Maunder, 
Dunglison;  ^-se't^t,  P.  Cyc.],??.  {Chem.)  A  salt 
formed  of  acetic  acid  and  a  base.  Miller. 


{Chem.) 
Brande. 


A-CET'!C,   a.      [L.  acetum,  vinegar.] 
Noting  an  acid  contained  in  vinegar. 

A-CET-I-FJ-CA'TION,  11.  The  act  of  acetifying; 
the  operation  of  making  vinegar,  Vre, 

A-c£t'i-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  acetum,  vinegar,  and/ocio, 
to  make.]  [t.  acetified  ;  pp.  acetifying, 
ACETIFIED.]    To  charge  with  acetic  acid.    Vre. 
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A9-li;-TlM'5-T5R,  ».  [L.  acetnm,  vinegar,  and 
Gr.  jiiTpui',  a  measure.]  An  instrument  or  ap- 
paratus for  measuring  the  strength  ot  vinegar 
and  other  acids ;  acidimeter.  Ure. 

A(J-5-TIM'J5-TRY,  n.  (Chem.)  The  art  of  meas- 
uring the  strength  of  acids.  Ure. 

AQ'5-TITE,  n.  (Chem.)  The  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  a  salt  formed  of  distilled  vinegar  and  a 
base.  Crabb. 

A9-E-T0M'?-T]5K,  n.  Acetimeter;  acidimeter. — 
See  Acetimeter.  Scudamore. 

A9'E-T0NE,  n.  [L.  acetum,  vinegar.]  {Chem.) 
A  very  mobile,  colorless,  inflammable  liquid, 
obtained  by  dry  distillation  from  the  acetates 
of  the  more  powerful  bases  ;  —  also  called  pyro- 
acetic-spirif,  itegnauU. 

A9-¥-T0SE'  (129),  a.  [Fr.  oeHeux.']  Acetous ; 
sour.  Bailey. 

t  A9-5-t6s'!-TY,  «.  The  state  of  being  acetose ; 
containing  sourness.  Baiiey. 

A-CE'TOUS  [j-sS'tus,  W.  J.  Sm.  R. ;  Ss'e-tus,  K.], 
a.    [L.  aeetum,  vinegar.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  vinegar  ;  sour.  "Not 
any  vinous,  but  an  acetous  spirit."  Boyle. 

2.  (Chem.)  Formerly  applied  to  distilled  vin- 
egar :  —  now  applied  to  that  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion which  produces  acetic  acid,  as  distinguished 

,  from  viTious  fermentation,  which  produces  al- 
cohol. 

If  gluten ,  sugar,  and  water  be  mixed  in  certain  proportions, 
and  assisted  by  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  ttiey  will  pass  into  tlie 
viiioun  fermentation,  and  a  spirituous  liquor  be  the  result.  If 
gluten  unduly  abounds,  or  the  heat  be  too  atrong,  or  the  pro- 
cess too  long  continued,  it  passes  into  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, and  vinegar  is  formed.  Francis. 

A9'^-TYLE,  n.  [L.  acetum,  vinegar,  and  Gr.  vXri, 
matter.]  ( Cliem.)  A  hypothetic  radical  of  acetic 
compounds,  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

Brande. 
(Geog.)   Relating  to 
Mitford. 

A  native  of  Achsea ;  a  Greek. 

An  Achaean ;  a  Greek. 
Campbell. 

ASHE  (ak),  n.  [Gr.  ix"^-  —  A.  S.  ace,  ace.J  A 
continued  pain ;  aching. 

I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps, 

i'ill allthy  bones  with  aches.  !Shak. 

A£)HE  (ak),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  acan,  to  ache.  —  Gr.  5x°f> 
pain.]  [«'.  ACHED  ;  pp.  aching,  ached.]  To 
be  in  pain ;  to  feel  pain ;  to  be  painful. 

Teeth  are  contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache.  PdUy. 

AEH-^E-NB^E' ,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  (Geog.)  An  inhab- 
itant, or  the  inhabitants,  of  Acheen.  Earnshaw. 

A£!H-5E-NE§E',  a.    Belonging  to  Acheen. 

JEaj'nshaw. 

.A-GHE  'JVJ-  (fM,  n.  [Gr.  a,  not,  and  ;^a/vw, 
to  gape.J  (Bot.)  A  small,  dry,  indehis- 
cent  fruit,  containing  a  single  seed,  as 
that  of  the  buttercups.  Gray. 

A-jCHER'N^R,  n.  [Ar.]  (Astron.)  The  name  of 
a  large  star  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
constellation  Eridanus.  Crabb. 

AjCH'P-rON,  n.  [Gr.  ^x'^t  pain,  and  filisiv,  flow- 
ing.] (Myth.)  The  name  of  a  river  in  the  in- 
fernal regions. 

Sad  Acheron,  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep.  Milton. 

AjeH-5-R()'fIAN,  o.     Relating  to  Acherusia. 

Appleton. 

AjeH'(;R-SET,  n.    An  ancient  measure  of  corn, 

supposed  to  be  about  eight  bushels.  Crabb. 

A-CHIEV'A-BLE  (ii-chSv'?-bl),  a.  [See  Achieve.] 
That  may  be  doije  or  achieved ;  practicable. 

To  raise  a  dead  man  to  life  doth  not  involve  contradiction, 
and  is  therefore  an  object  of  power,  and  at  least  achievable  by 
Omnipotence.  Barrow. 

A-CHIEV'ANCE, n.  Achievement.  "Noble  acts 
and  achievances."     [r.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

A-CHIEVE'  (si-ch5v'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  achever ;  a,  to, 
and  chef,  head.  —  See  Chief.]  [j.  achieved  ; 
pp.  achieving,  achieved.] 

1.  To  bring  to  a  head  or  end  ;  to  accomplish, 
as  some  great  enterprise  ;  to  perform ;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  finish. 

And  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achieved.  Milton. 


A-jGH^'AN   (si-ke'sin), 
Achaia  or  Achaea. 

A-€HjE'AN,  n. 

A-CHA'IAN  (j-ka'yjn),  , 


2.  To  obtain  by  effort ;  to  gain  ;  to  bring 
about.- 

Experience  is  by  industry  achieved.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Accomplish,  Complete. 

A-CHIEVE'M{;NT,  n.  l.  Act  of  achieving  ;  per- 
formance ;  accomplishment ;  as,  "  The  achieve- 
ment of  an  enterprise." 

2.  An  heroic  deed  ;  a  great  exploit ;  a  feat. 

That  famous,  hard  achievements  still  pursue.  Spenser. 

3.  (Her.)  An  escutcheon,  or  ensign  armo- 
rial. Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Deed. 

A-CHIEV'5R,  n.     One  who  achieves.  Shak. 

A€H-IL~LE'4,  n.  [L.  Achilles,  vi\io\^  said  to  have 
used  it  in  curing  the  wounds  of  Telephus.] 
(Bot.)     A  genus  of  plants  ;  milfoil.        P.  Cyc. 

AjCH'ING,  p.  a.     Suffering,  or  causing,  pain. 

What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enioyedl 

How  sweet  their  memory  still  I 
But  they  have  left  an  achvig  void  , 

The  world  can  never  till.  Cowper. 

ACH'ING  (a'king),  n.  Continued  pain  ;  uneasi- 
ness.    "  Painful  girds  and  ocAjMirs."         South. 

ACH'I-RiTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  copper ; 
dioptase  ;  so  named  from  Achir  Maimed,  the 
merchant  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe.  Phillips. 

AjEH-LA-MtD'5-OtrS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  x'-"^"'!, 
;;^^a/i6So!,  a  cloak.]  (Bot.)  Having  neither  calyx 
nor  corolla,  and  consequently  destitute  of .  any 
floral  covering.  Brande, 

AeH'MlTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  brownish 
mineral,  composed  of  silica,  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  soda.  —  See  Acmite.  Dana. 

A'euOR  (a'kor),  n. ;  pi.  ^-fmo'RE^.  [Gr.  a^iip, 
scurf.]  (Med.)  A  species  of  herpes ;  the  scald- 
head  ;  a  scaly  eruption.  Quincy. 

A  'CHRAs,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  a^p^i,  a  wild  pear-tree.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  fruit-bearing  timber- 
trees  ;  the  sapota.  P.  Cyc. 

AjCH-RO-MAT'JO  (Sk-ro-mSt'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv. 
and  x^w^a,  color.]  (Opt.)  Free  from  color;  — 
applied  to  lenses,  telescopes,  and  microscopes. 

Achromatic  telescope,  a  telescope  furnished  with  an 
achromatic  Lens,  which  is  a  combination  of  two  dis- 
similar substances,  as  crown  and  ilint  glass,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  colored  or  chromatic  aberration  of  tlie 
rays  passing  through  a  single  lens  is  corrected,  and 
the  light  passes  undecomposed,  and  is  therefore  free 
from  color. 

A-jCHR6-MA-TI9'I-Ty,  n.  Quality  of  being  achro- 
matic. '  Phil.  Mag. 

A-jCHR6'MA-TI§M,   n.     The  destruction   of  the 

,  primary  colors  which  accompany  the  image  of 

an  object  seen  through  a  prism  or  lens  :  — want 

of  color.  Brande. 

A-EHRO'MA-TIZE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  XP'^lt"- 
Tt^ai,  to  color.]     To  deprive  of  color.      Babbage. 

A-£!HR6N'!-CAL,  a.     See  ACRONYCAL. 

A-CIC'U-LA,  n.;  -pi.  .^-clc ' if-LJE.  IL.,  a  needle 
or  piri.] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  bristle-like  rachis  of  the  single- 
flowered  spikelets  of  certain  grasses.     Lindley. 

2.  (Zoiil.)  A  spine  or  prickle.  Ogilvie. 

A-CIC'U-LAR,  a.  Slender,  sharp-pointed,  1\ 
and  rather  stiff,  as  a  prickle  ;  shaped  \ 
like  a  needle  ;  aciculate.  Brande. 

A-CiC'U-LAR-LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of 
needles  or  sharp  points.  Clarke. 

A-CIC'y-LATE,  ffi.  (Bot.)  Needle-shaped; 
acicuiar.  P.  Cyc. 

A-ClC'U-LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  acicula,  a  small  pin, 
and /o»T»tJ,  form.]  (Min.)  Needle-shaped.  Craig. 

A9'!D  (Ss'jd),  a.  [L.  acidus  ;  Fr.  acide  ;  A.  S. 
leced  or  eced.'\  Sour ;  sharp  to  the  taste,  like 
vinegar  ;  tart ;  as,  "Acid  fruits." 

A9']D  (Ss'id),  re.  (Chem.)  A  substance,  usually 
sour  and  sharp  to  the  taste,  that  changes  vege- 
table blue  colors  to  red,  and,  combining  with  an 
earth,  an  alkali,  or  a  metallic  oxide,  forms  a  salt. 

A9-ID-IF'?R-OUS,  a.  {h.  acidus,  acid,  and  fero, 
to  bear.]  (Chem.)  Containing  or  producing 
acid.  Brande. 


A-ClD'l-FI-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  acidified. 

A-CiD-!-F!-CA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  acidifying. 

A-CID'J-Fl-jpR,  re.  [L.  acidus,  sour,  and/a«'o,  to 
make.J  (Chem.)  That  which  acidifies  or  con- 
verts into  acid. 

A-ClD'j-FY,  YJ.  a.  [L.  acidus,  acid,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  [i.  acidified  ;  pp.  acidifying,  acidi- 
fied.] (Chem.)  To  convert  into  an  acid;  to 
make  sour.  Brande. 

A9-!D-Im'5-T]E;r,  n.  [L.  acidus,  acid,  and  Gr. 
filrpov,  a  measure.]  (Chem.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  strength  of  acids  ;  an  ace- 
timeter. Henry. 

A9-!D-IM'f,-TRY,».  (Chem.)  The  art  of  meas- 
uring the  strength  of  acids  ;  acetimetry.  Henry. 

t  AC'lD-iST,  re.  'One  who  maintains  the  doctrine 
of  acids.  Dr.  Slare. 

A-CID'!-Ty,  re.  [lj.aciditas;'Fr.acidite.'\  Quali- 
ty of  being  acid ;  sourness  ;  tartness.  "  This 
liquor  manifests  nothing  of  aridity  to  the 
taste."  Ray. 

A9'!D-NESS,  re.     Quality  of  being  acid ;  acidity. 

4-CID'U-LJE(!^-sii'^l-\a),n.pl.  [L.]  Medicinal 
springs  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  Quincy. 

A-OID'U-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  acidulus,  somewhat 
sour.]  [i.  ACIDULATED  ;  pp.  acidulating, 
acidulated.]  To  imbue  with  acids  in  a  slight 
degree.  Arbuthnot. 

A-ClD-y-LA'TION,  re.  [L.]  (Chem.)  Art  or 
process  of  acidulating; — preservation  of  food 
by  use  of  vinegar.  Merle. 

A-CID'y-LOUS,  a,     1.  Somewhat  acid ;  sourish. 
"Dulcified  from  acidulous  tincture."        Burke, 
2.  Containing  carbonic  acid;  as,  "Acidulous 
mineral  waters." 

A9'I-F0RM,  a.  [L.  acus,  a  needle,  and  forma, 
form.]     Needle-shaped.  Clarke. 

A9-I-NA'CE0yS  (ts-e-na'shus),  a.  [L.  acinus,  a 
grape-stone."]     Full  of  kernels.  Maunder. 

A9-!-nA9'{-FORM,  a.  [L.  acinaces, 
a  cimeter,  ^nA  forma,  form.]  (Bot^ 
Cimeter-shaped.  P.  Cyc. 

A-CIN'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  acinus,  a  grape- 
stone,  and  forma,  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  grapes.  Smart. 

A9-J-N0SE'  (129), 
A9'I-N0US, 

minute  granular  concretions ; 

found  in  clustered  masses. 


)  a.     [L.  acinus,  a 

3  grape-stone.]    Consisting  of 


-noting  iron  ore 
Smart. 

AQ'I-JV(/S,n.;  pl.Xp'x-m.  [L.]  1.  (Bo*.)  A  bunch 

offleshyf'ruit,asof  grapes, or  a  raspberry. iirec^fey. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  gland  or  granular  body  at  the 

termination  of  an  artery  :  — pi.  glands  like  the 

pancreas,  arranged  in  clusters.  Dunglison. 

Aq-I-PE^T' SER,  re.  (Zo'Jl.)  A  genus  of  reptilian 
fishes,  including  the  sturgeon.  Brande, 

A9-1-UR'^Y,  n.  [Gr.  uk/s,  any  pointed  instrument, 
and  ipym',  work,  action.]  , 

1.  A  demonstration  of  surgical  operations. 

Ogilvie. 

2.  A  description  of  surgical  instruments. 

Month.  Rev. 

ACK'pR,  n.     1.  A  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the 

water.  Halliwell. 

2.  Fine  mould.  [Local,  Eng.]   Craven  Dialect. 

f  AC-KNOW  (jk-no'),  v.  a.  ]!,.  agnosco,  to  rec- 
ognize.]    To  acknowledge.  B.  Jonson, 

AC-KNOWL'ED^E  (jk-nol'ej),  v.  a.  [L.  ad,  to, 
and  knowledge.']  [i.  acknowledged  ;  pp.  ac- 
knowledging, ACKNOWLEDGED.] 

1.  To  own  the  loiowledge  of ;  to  own  in  a  par- 
ticular character ;  to  recognize. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart ;  in  all  thy  ways  ac- 
knowledge him.  Prov.  iii.  3, 6. 
None  that  ackn^vledge  God,  or  providence, 
Their  souls'  eternity  did  ever  doubt.  JOavies. 

2.  To  admit  to  be  true ;  to  grant ;  to  approve. 

For  we  write  none  other  things  unto  you,  than  what  ye  read 
or  acknowledge  5  and  I  trust  ye  shall  achwwledge  even  to  the 
end.  2  Cor.  1. 13. 

3.  To  confess,  as  a  fault. 

I  acknowledged  my  ^in  unto  thee.  I  said,  I  will  confess  my 
transgressions.  -Ps.  xxxii.  6. 
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ACKNOWLEDGED 

4.  To  own  with  gratitude. 

I  than  kfully  acknowledge  to  the  Almighty  Power  the  aseist- 
ance  he  has  given  me.  JOryden. 

5.  To  declare  openly ;  to  avow ;  to  admit. 

Ye  that  are  neaj,  acknowledge  my  might.     Isa.  xxxiii.  13. 

6.  To  testify  to  the  genuineness  of;  to  own 
the  validity  of;  as,  "To  acknowledge  a  signa- 
ture "  ;  "  To  acknowledge  a  deed." 

Syn.  —  A  person  acJcnowledges  his  obligations  for 
favors  received.  He  acknowledges  or  owns  what  he  is 
charged  with,  coijfesses  his  faults  or  crimes,  and 
avows  his  principles.  A  gentleman  acknowledges  or 
070715  his  error  or  mistake,  and  is  forgiven ;  a  prisoner 
confesses  his  crimes,  and  is  punished ;  a  patriot  avows 
his  opposition  to  tyranny,  and  is  applauded.  —  See 
Allow,  Recognize. 

AC-KN6WL'5D^ED  (cik-nol'ejd),iJ.  u.  Avowed; 
confessed;  owned;  recognized. 

AC-KNOWL'^og^^R,  n.    One  wlio  acknowledges. 

AC-KNOWL'jpogj-iNG  (?ik-nol'ej-ing),;?.  a.  Mak- 
ing acknowledgment ;  grateful. 

He  lias  ahown  his  hero  acknowledging  and  ungrateful,  com- 
passionate and  hard-hearted.  Dryden. 

AC-KN0WL'?D^-M£NT  (?k-n5rej-ment),  n. 

1.  Act  of  acknowledging ;  admission  of  the 
truth  of  any  fact  or  position ;  concession ;  con- 
fession. Hale, 

2.  Expression  of  gratitude  for  a  favor  re- 
ceived. 

3.  {^Law.)  The  declaration  or  avowal  of  one's 
signature,  or  of  the  validity  of  a  document  to 
which  one's  name  is  signed.  —  See  Judgrient. 

ACME,  n.     [Gr.  aKfir',.']    pi.  Ac'me§. 

1.  The  height ;  the  summit ;  the  top  ;  highest 
point.    "  Its  acme  of  human  greatness."  Bur'ke. 

2.  {Med.)  Crisis  of  a  disease.         Dunglison, 

AC'MITE,  n.  [Gr.  dff^v,  a  point.]  (Mn.)  A  sili- 
cate of  iron  and  soda  ;  -^  written  also  achmitey 
and  so  called  from  the  form  of  its  crystals. Dana. 

JC'J^E,  or  JC'J^4,  n.  [Gr.  a-x^Vt  or  a^fof,  any 
thing  that  comes  off  the  surface.]  {Med.)  A 
small  pimple  or  tubercle  on  the  face.  Dunglison. 

AC'O-LIN,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  kind  of  partridge  in 
Cuba.  Ogilvie. 

A-COLD',  e*.  Cold.     "Poor  Tom 's  fico^."    Shak. 

A-COL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  UKoq,  a  remedy,  and  X6yo^, 
a  discourse.]  {Med.)  The  doctrine  of  remedies, 
or  the  materia  medica.  Brande. 

A-C6L'prTHIST,  n.  [Gr.  aKoXovBim,  to  follow,  to 
imitate.]  {Cath.  Church.)  An  inferior  church 
servant,  next  in  rank  below  the  sub-deacon ; 
one  whose  office  is  to  prepare  the  elements  for 
the  offices,  to  trim  the  lamps,  light  the  church, 
&c. ;  an  acolyte  or  acolyth.  Ayliffe. 

AC'Q-LYTE, 

AC'O-LYTH 
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Same  as  Acolothist.  Brevint. 


A-CON-DV-LOSE'  (129),  }  a.     [Gr.   a    priv.   and 

A-CON'DY-LOUS,  )  KdvhXos,  a  knuckle.] 

(Bot.)  Jointless ;  —  used  of  stalks  without  joints. 

Ac-p-NI'TA,  n.    {Chem.)  See  Aconitine. 

Ac'0-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  iKiviTov ;  L.  aconitum.'] 
Wolfsbane  ;  a  genus  of  poisonous  plants,  includ- 
ing monkshood  ;  Aconitum  Napellus.     Loudon. 

A-CON'I-TINE,  n,  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  princi- 
ple, obtained  from  the  roots  and  leaves  of  some 
species  of  acotiite  or  wolfsbane,  and  very  poi- 
sonous ;  aconita.  Gregory. 

A-C6n'TJ-AS,  n.  [Gr.  axovrlas,  a  quick-darting 
serpent ;  aK(jiv,  a  dart.] 

1.  (Zoal.)  A  genus  of  footless  lizards. 

Van  Der  Hoeven. 

2.  (^Astron.)  A  blazing  star,  shooting  like  an 
arrow.  '  Crabb. 

t  A-c6p',  ad.     [A.  S.  copp,  head,  apex.]     At  the 

top  ;  high  up.  "  It  stands  acop."  B.  Jonson. 
A-COP'jC,  a.   [Gr.  a  priv.  and  xiin-ot,  labor.]    (Med.) 

That  remedies  weariness.  Buchanan. 

A'CpEN  (a'korn),  n.    [Goth,  akran,  fruit ;  or  A.  S. 

accem,  from  ac,  an  oak,  and  corn,  corn,  grain.] 

The  seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak.    « 

A'CORN,  V.  re.  To  pick  up  and  feed  on  acorns. 
"  The  pigs  are  gone  acorninff.'*         WiWraham. 

A'COEN— BAR'NA-CLE,  re.    A  species  of  barnacle. 

Kirhy. 


A'CQRNED   (a'kornd),   a.      1.  Fed  with 
i\m-a'corned  boar 


acorns. 

Like  a  i-aW-a'corried  boar."  Shak. 

2.  {Her.)  Having  acorns,  as  an  oak-tree  with 

acorns  on  it.  Ash. 

A'CORN-SHELL,  re.     1.  The  shell  of  the  acorn. 
2.   {Zoul.)  A  multivalve  crustacean. 

Brande, 
Ac'g-Rtrs,n.  [L. ;  Gr.  arapo;.]  (Bolt.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  including  sweet  flag  {Acorus  Cala- 
mus), with  sword-shaped  leaves  and  aromatic 
stems,  found  in  wet  places.  Its  stem  is  the 
Calamus  aromaticus  of  the  druggists.        Gray. 

.a-Cd^'MI-4,  re.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Kiajioi,  order.] 
(Med.)  Irregularity  in  the  critical  days. 

Dunglison. 

A-COT-Y-LE'DQN,  re.  [Gr.  a,  without,  and  ko- 
7v7.ri&uiv,  a  cup-shaped  cavity.]  (Bot.)  A  plant 
whose  seed  has  no  distinct  cotyledons,  or  seed- 
lobes.  —  See  Cotyledon.  Brande. 

A-c6t-Y-LED'0-N0US,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  no 
cotyledons  or  seed-lobes.  P.  Cyc. 

A-c6u'9Hy,  n.  (ZoOl.)  A  small  species  of  agouti, 
having  a  tail  about  two  inches  long  and  resem- 
bling that  of  a  rat ;  olive  agouti.  JSng.  Cyc. 

A-COU'M^l-Tjpu,  re.  [Gr.  a«oii(ii,  to  hear,  and 
fxirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  to  measure 
the  extent  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Itard. 

A-COUS  TfC,  /  d^      [Gr.  SikovctikSs  ;    &KOVti),  to 

A-CoOs'TI-CAL,  S  hear.]  Relating  to  hear- 
ing, or  the  sense  of  hearing ;  relating  to  acous- 
tics. Faraday. 

A-COUS'TICS,  n.  pi.  1.  The  doctrine  of  hearing, 
or  the  theory  of  sounds,  consisting  of  diacous- 
tics,  or  sounds  refracted  by  passing  through 
different  media,  and  catacoustics,  or  reflected 
sounds.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Med.)  Medicines  or  instruments  to  help 
the  hearing. 

AC-aUAINT'  (?k-kwant'),  v.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  comi- 
tatus,  company,  or  cognitus,  known;  Fr.  ac- 
cointer.']     [i.  acquainted  ;  pp.  acquainting  ; 

ACQUAINTED.] 

1.  To  make  familiar  with;  to  furnish  exact 
knowledge  of. 

Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows.    Shak. 

2.  To  make  known  to  ;  to  inform ;  to  apprise. 

I  must  acquaint  you  that  I  have  received 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Inform. 

t  AC-QUAINT'A-BLE,  a.  Easy  to  be  acquainted 
with.  Chaucer. 

AC-aUAINT'ANCE,  re.     [Fr.  accointance.]  _ 

1.  State  of  being  acquainted ;  familiarity ; 
intimacy ;  fellowship ;  —  applied  to  persons. 

Om-  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lessens  upon  our  nearer 
acquaintance  with  him.  Addison. 

2.  Familiar  knowledge; — applied  to  things. 

This  keeps  the  understanding  long  in  converse  with  an 
object,  and  long  converse  brings  oci^aintaTicc.  South. 

3.  A  person  or  persons  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted. 

They  sought  him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance. 

Luke  ii.  44. 

We  see  he  is  ashamed  of  his  nearest  acquaintances.    Boyle. 

jB®"  "  In  this  sense  the  plural  is  in  some  authors 
acquaintance,  in  others  acquaintances.^^     Johnson. 

Syn. — Acquaintance  expresses  less  than /amiZzaT-- 
ity;  familiarity  less  than  intimacij.  .Acquaintance  springs 
from  occasional  intercourse ;  familiarity  from  dally  in- 
tercourse ;  intimacy  from  unreserved  intercourse.  .Ac- 
quainted, having  some  knowledge  ;  familiar  from  long 
habit;  intimate  by  close  connection.  —  See  Intimacy. 


AC-aUAINT'ANCE-SHiP,  re. 
quainted. 


State  of  being  ac- 
Ch.  Ob. 


t  AC-aUAINT'ANT,  re. 
is  acquainted. 

AC-aUAINT'5D,  a.    Familiar 


A  person  with  whom  one 
Iz.  Walton. 

well  known. 


That  war  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us. 


-See  Acquaintance. 


State   of  being  ac- 
Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith. 


Syn. 
AC-aUAINT'?D-NESS,    re. 
quainted ;  acquaintance. 

AC-CIUEST',  re.     [L.  acquiro,  acquisitus.'] 

1.  Acquisition  ;  a  thing  gained.  Bacon. 

2.  (Law.)   Acquest,  or  acquet,  property   ac- 
quired by  purchase,  not  by  inheritance.  Bouvier, 

,4c-QUI-ESCE'  (»k-we-es'),  v.  re.     [L.  acquiesco, 


ACQUISITIVENESS 

to  rest ;  It.  acquiescere ;    Fr.   acquiescer.']     \i. 

ACQUIESCED  ;  pp.  ACQUIESCING,  ACQUIESCED.] 

1.  To  rest  in  or  remain  satisfied  with. 

He  that  never  compares  his  notions  with  tliose  of  others 
readily  acquiesces  in  \m  first  thoughts.  Adventurer. 

2.  To  forbear  opposition  or  complaint;  to 
submit  quietly  ;  to  comply  ;  to  yield. 

He  [the  upright  man]  feeleth  no  cheek  or  struggle  of  mind, 
hie  judgment  approving  and  Ills  will  acquiescing  in  his  pro- 
cedure. Haiihw. 

3.  To  agree  or  assent  to;  as,  **To  acquiesce 
in  an  opinion." 

Syn.  — See  Comply. 
AC-aU|-ES'CjpNCE   (ak-we-6s'ens),   w.     State    of 
acquiescing ;    a  silent  appearance  of  content ; 
compliance  ;  assent ;  submission  ;  satisfaction. 

An  implicit  and  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  wjll  of  the 
Suprem#  Being  is  the  highest  virtue  a  creature  can  attain. 

Ji.  Hall 
Syn.— See  Assent,  Contentment. 

AC-QUJ-ES'C^N-CY,  /i.   Same  as  Acquiescence. 

AC-auJ-ES'C^NT,  a.  Easy;  submitting;  com- 
plying. Johnson. 

AC-dUI-fiS'C^NT-LY,  ad.  In  an  acquiescent  man- 
ner. '  '  Craig. 

t  AC-auI'^^lT,  V.  a.    [Low  L.  acquieto.']   To  quiet. 

Sir  A.  Shirley. 

AC-aUIR-A-BiL'l-TYj  ri.     Quality  of  being  ac- 

'  quirable.'  '  Paley. 

AC-auIR'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  acquired;  ob- 
tainable. Hale. 

AC-UUIRE',  V.  a.  [L.  acquiro  ;  ad,  to,  and  owtc^-o, 
to  seek;  Sp.  adquirir ;  It.  acguistare;  Fr.  ac- 
qii^rir.']  \i.  acquired  ;  pp.  acquiring,  ac- 
quired.] To  gain  by  one's  labor  or  effort ;  to 
obtain  ;  to  win ;  to  earn  ;  to  attain. 

That  which  we  acquire  with  the  most  difficulty  we  retain 
the  longest.  Colton. 

Syn.  —  To  acquire.,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn,  attain. 
These  terms  all  denote  the  idea  of  getting,  but  by  dif- 
ferent methods.  A  person  acquires  by  his  own  efforts  ; 
as  property,  knowledge,  reputation,  and  honor  are 
acquired;  —  he  obtains  by  the  efforts  of  others  as  well 
as  by  his  own,  And  by  all  means,  whether  honest  or  dis- 
honest ;  as  an  inheritance,  office,  rank,  favors,  and  re- 
quests are  obtained  ;  —  he  gains  or  wins  by  striving  or 
by  the  aid  of  fortune  ;  as  an  advantage,  superiority, 
victory,  or  a  battle  is  gained ;  a  game  or  prize  is  won ; 
—  he  earns  by  labor ;  as  a  living  or  subsistence  is 
eai-ned.  Wealth  is  acquired  in  a  course  of  years,  ob- 
tained by  inheritance,  or  gained  in  trade.  We  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  a  language  by  study,  and  attain  to 
a  degree  of  excellence  by  effort  or  perseverance.  —  See 
Get. 

AC-aUIRED'  (9k-kwird')  [?k-kwird',  J.  K.  Sm.; 
5ik-kwir'ed,  S.  W.],  p.  a.  Gained  by  one's  self, 
and  not  bestowed  by  nature ;  procured ;  ob- 
tained ;  attained. 

AC-auiRE'M^NT,  n.  1.  Act  of  acquiring;  ac- 
quisition. "  Rules  for  the  acquirement  of  a 
taste."  Addison, 

2.  That  which  is  acquired ;  acquisition  ;  at- 
tainment;   gain.      "These  his  acquirements." 

Hayward. 

Syn.  —  Acquirement  and  attainment  both  denote  tliat 
which  is  acquired  or  attained  by  and  for  one's  self,  and 
are  commonly  applied  to  what  is  moral  or  spiritual : 
acquisition  is  that  which  is  acquired  for  the  benefit  of 
one's  self  or  another,  and  is  commonly  applied  to 
what  is  material.  ..Acquirement  of  knowledge  or  wis- 
dom J  attainment  of  excellence  ;  acquisition  of  wealth. 

AC-UUIR'^R,  n.     One  who  acquires. 
AC-dUIR'lNG,  71.     Acquirement.  Naunton. 

f  AC-ClUi'RY,  n.     Acquirement.  Barrow. 

tACauj-^ITE  (ak'w€s-zit),  a.    That  is  gained; 

Barrow. 
AC-aUI-§l"TION  (ak-we-zish'un),  n.     [L.  acqui- 
sitio.l 

1.  Act  of  acc[uiring ;  acquirement.         South. 

2.  That  which  is  acquired;  acquirement; 
attainment.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Acquirement. 

AC-aUI^'l-TIVE,  a.  1.  That  is  acquired.  "Not 
in  his  acquisitive,  but  in  his  native  soil."     [r.] 

Wotion. 
2.  Disposed  to  acquire  ;  acquiring ;  as,  "  An 
acquisitive  disposition." 

AC-aui§'l-TIVE-LY,  ad.     By  acquisition.  Lilly. 

AC-aur?'l-TiVE-NESS,  n.     {Phren.)     The  love 

of  acquiring  property  or  possession.         Combe. 
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ACQUISITOR 

AC-aul^'I-TOR,  n.  One  who  makes  acquisition, 
or  gains,     [k.]  Richardson. 

t  AC-aUlST',  ».  [Low  Ij.acquistum.]  Acquest. 
"  New  acquist  of  true  experience."         Milton. 

AC-aUlT'  (iik-kwSt'),  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  quietus, 
quiet;  Fr.  acqmtter.  —  See  Quit.]  \i.  ac- 
quitted.; pp.  ACQUITTING,  ACQUITTED.] 

1.  To  discharge  from  an  accusation ;  to  clear 
from  imputation ;  to  set  free ;  to  exonerate ;  to 
absolve;  as,  "To acjMj*  a  prisoner." 

The  Lord  will  not  at  all  ajcquxi  the  wicked.  Nalu  i.  8. 

2.  To  clear  from  obligation;  to  bear  one's 
self  well  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  or  under- 
taking. 

I  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  overcome  all  difficulties,  and 
acquitted  myself  of  the  debt  winch  I  owed  the  puttlic  when  I 
undertook  tllis  work.  Dryden. 

Syn. — See  Absolve. 

t  AC-aulT'MfNT,  «.    Acquittal.  South. 

AC-auiT'TAL,  ».  (Law.)  A  deliverance  from 
a  charge  or  accusation  of  an  offence ;  a  judicial 
discharge ;  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty.  Cowell. 

tAC-aUlT'TANOE,  «.  (s.    To  acquit.  Shak. 

AC-aUIT'TANCE,  n.  A  discharge  from  a  debt ; 
a  receipt ;  a  written  discharge  from  an  engage- 
ment or  debt ;  quittance. 

The  poorer  citizens  were  continually  calling  out  for  a  law 
which  should  entitle  them  to  a  complete  acqaiitance,  upon 
paying  only  a  certain  proportion  of  their  debts.  Adam  Smith. 

fA-CRASE',  or  fA-CRAZE',  v.  a.  To  craze. 
"  The  duke  was  somewhat  acrased."     Grafton. 

AC'RA-SY,  n.  [Gr.  aKpaaia ;  a  priv.  and  xpaats, 
temperament.]  (Med.)  Excess;  irregularity; 
intemperance.  Cornish. 

A'CRE(a'ker),».  [Gr.^ypos;  L.  ffijren  —  Ooth.  akrs; 
A.  S.  cecer,  a  field ;  Ger.  acker ;  Old  Fr.  acre.'] 

1.  Any  open,  unmeasured  field ;  as,  Castle 
Acre,  West  Acre,  Sec.  Crabb. 

2.  A  piece  of  land  forty  rods  long  and  four 
broad ;  160  square  perches  or  rods ;  or  4840 
square  yards ;  or  43,560  square  feet. 

.dcre  Jight,  {Law.)  a  sort  of  duel  fought  by  single 
combatants,  English  and  Scotch,  on  the  frontiers  of 
their  kingdoms.  fVkislmw. 

A'CRE-A^tE  (a'ker-jj),  m.  The  number  of  acres 
in  a  piece  of  land  :  —  measurement  of  land  by 
the  acre.  Ed.  Rev. 

A'CRED  (a'kerd),  p.  a.    Possessing  acres. 

Heathcote  himself,  and  such  large-ncrccj  men, 

Lords  of  fat  Esliam  or  of  Lincoln  Fen.  Pope, 

Great  barons  and  many-acred  men.       ^^Sir  W,  Jones. 

A'CRE-DALE  (a'ker-dal),  n.  Land  in  a  common 
field,  diff'erent  parts  of  which  are  held  by  different 
proprietors.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

AC'RJD,  a.     [Gr.  iKfj,  a  point ;  L.  acer,  sharp.] 

1.  Hot,  biting,  sharp  or  rough  to  the  taste ; 
bitter;  pungent.  Arbicthnot. 

2.  Acrimonious.  '^  Acrid  humors."  Reid. 
'•  Acrid  temper."  Cowper. 

A-CRlD'{-AN,  n.  [Gr.  aKpls,  a  locust.]  (Ent.) 
A  family  of  orthopterous  insects,  having  for  its 
type  the  genus  Acridiuni.  Brands. 

A-CRId'I-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  acrid;  a 
sharp,  bitter,  biting  taste  ;  pungency.     P.  Cyc. 

Jl-CRlfD'I-crM,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  a/rpi't,  a  locust.]  (Ent.) 
A  genus  of  insects  of  the  Iticust  family,  having 
wings  sloping  like  a  roof,  and  legs  constructed 
for  leaping ;  the  grasshopper.  Brande. 

AC'RjD-NESS,  II,.  Quality  of  being  acrid ;  acridity. 

Ao-RJ-MO'Nt-OUS,  a.    1.  Full  of  acrimony  ;  cor- 
rosive.   "  If  gall  cannot  be  rendered  acrimoni- 
ous, and  yiiiter  of  itself."  Harvey. 
2.    Severe ;    bitter ;    sarcastic ;    censorious. 
"  Acrimonious  contempt."                     Johnson. 

Ac-RJ-MO'N[-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  acrimonious 
manner ;  severely. ' 

AC-Rt-MO'NJ-OVS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
acrimonious  ;  severity.  Todd. 

AC'RJ-MO-iSry,  n.    [L.  acrimonia ;  acer,  sharp.] 

1.  Sharpness  ;  corrosiveness  ;  harshness. 

Those  milks  fin  certain  plants]  have  all  an  acrimony. 
though  one  would  think  they  should  be  lenitive.         Bacon. 

2.  Severity  ;  bitterness  ;  tartness  ;  asperity  : 
—  applied  to  language,  or  to  the  temper  of  per- 
sons. 
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Like  a  lawyer,  I  am  ready  to  support  the  cause :  and,  if  oc- 
casion be,  with  subtilty  and  acrimony,  Bolingbroke. 

Syn. — .Acrimony  denotes  a  bitterness  of  feeling, 
whicii  is  apt  to  be  manifested  in  the  manners  and  lan- 
guage. Acrimony  of  feeling  ;  severity  of  tetnper  or  of 
censure;  harshness  of  expression  or  of  reproof;  as- 
perity or  Mttemess  of  langUEige  or  of  feeling  ;  tartness 
of  reply. 

A-CRIS'I-J3,n.     [Gr.  axfuma  ;  a  priv.  and  Kpian, 

'  judgment.]  (Med.)  A  state  of  disease  of  whicii 

no  decided  opinion  can  be  formed.     Dunglison. 

AC'RJ-Sr,  n.    Same  as  AcmsiA.  Craig. 

AC'RJ-TA,        )  «•  pl,      [Gr.   HxpiTiDs,  undiscern- 

Xr'Bi  tXns!    >  ^^^^'  "Priv.  and  Kpivw,  to  distin-' 

AC  Rj-TANS,  t  guigh.]     (Zoal.)   The  lowest  di- 

AC'RITES,       )  visions  of  the  animal  kingdom, 

in  which,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  there  is 

no   discernible  nervous   system.      It  included 

sponges,  infusoria,  polypes,  &c.  Brande. 

A-CRIT'J-CAL,  a.     (Med.)  Having  no  crisis ;  not 

foretelling  a  crisis.  Dunglison. 

Ac'RJ-tOde,  n.    Acridness.  Grew. 

t  AC'RJ-TY,  re.    Sharpness;  acridness.       Bacon. 

AC-RO-A-mAt'JC,  )  a.       [Gr.      ■i/cpoojzariKdt  ; 

Ac-RO-A-MAT'J-CAL,  ]  iKpadofiat,   to    hear.]     Of 

or  pertaining  to  deep  learning,  as  the  unwritten 

lectures  of  Aristotle  ;  acroatio  ;  abstruse  ;  eso- 

terical. 

Aristotle  was  wont  to  divide  his  lectures  and  readings  into 
acroamatical  and  exoterical.  Hales, 

AC-RP-A-mAt'{CS,  ».f)/.    Acroatics.  Smart. 

Ac-RO-At'IC,  a.  Relating  to  acroatics ;  acroa- 
matic.  ,  Eiicy. 

AC-RO-At'!CS,  n.  pl.  [Gr.  a/cpoari/td,  proper  to 
hearing ;  iKpodofiai,  to  near.]  Aristotle's  lectures 
on  the  more  subtile  parts  of  philosophy,  to 
which  none  but  intimate  disciples  were  admit- 
ted ;  called  also  esoterical  lectures,  in  distinction 
from  exoterical.  Johnson. 

Ac'RQ-BATE,  n.  [Gr.  iKpoBarlta,  to  run  on  tiptoe  ; 
axpos,  extreme,  and  fjaivu,  to  go ;  Fr.  acrobate.] 
A  rope-dancer.  Ogilvie. 

AC-RO-C5-RAU'N[-AN,  a.  [Gr.  aicpot,  extreme, 
and  K£pavv6i,  thunderbolt.]  (Geog.)  The  name 
of  a  range  of  mountains  in  Epirus,  whose 
peaks  are  often  struck  by  lightning.         Byron. 

Ac-RO-jGIlOR'DON,  ffl.  [Gr.  iKpo-)(opi6v,  a  thin- 
necked  wart ;  L.  acrochordon.'] 

1.  (Med.)  A  kind  of  hard  wart.      Dunglison. 

2.  (Ilerp.)  The  wart-snake  ;  Aerochordus. 
Ac-RO-eiiOR  'D  us,  n.     [Low  L. ;  Gr.  aKpo^xophiv, 

a  kind  of  wart;  L.  acrochordon.]  (Herp.)  A 
genus  of  serpents,  having  small  scales,  which, 
on  being  distended  with  air,  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  warts  or  tubercles ;  wart-snake.  Cuvier. 

Jc'RO-DtrS,  n.  [Gr.  Sxpos,  e;xtreme,  and  iSols, 
tooth.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  placoid  fishes, 
having  pavement-like  teeth,  with  transverse 
ridges.  Agassiz. 

AC-RO-OAS' TER,  n.  [Gr.  aicpoi,  at  the  end,  and 
yacnjp,  the  belly.]  (Pal,)  A  genus  of  fossil 
fishes  belonging  to  the  Percoids.  Agassiz. 

AC'RO-^EN,  n.  [Gr.  aKpo;,  extreme,  and  ysvv^o), 
to  beget,  to  produce.]  (Bot.)  One  of  a  class  of 
cryptogamous  plants,  including  ferns,  &c. ;  — 
growing  by  terminal  buds  only.  Gray. 

A-CR6p'5-No0s,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  stems  that 
grow  from  the  apex  only.  Gray,. 

A-CROG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  aicpoi,  extreme,  and 
Ypd(piii,  to"  write.]  The  art  of  producing  blocks 
in  relief,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  from,  along 
with  types,  and  thus  to  supersede  wood-engrav- 
ing ;  invented  by  M.  SchOnberg.  Francis. 

A-CRO'L^-INE,  «.  [Gr.  aKpo;,  on  the  surface,  and 
L.  oleum,  oil.]  (Cnem.)  An  acrid,  volatile  prod- 
uct, formed  during  the  destructive  distillation 
of  the  fat  of  oils.  Brande. 

Ac-RQ-LE-PIS'I-DJE,  n.pl.  [Gr.  ^/cpos,  extreme, 
and'  Xin'it,  a  scale.]  (Pal.)  A  family  of  fossil 
ganoid  fishes  with  ridged  scales.  Agassiz. 

Ac'RO-LITH,  n.  [Gr.  axpfXtdos,  with  ends  of 
stone ;  axpos,  extreme,  and  XiOos,  a  stone ;  L. 
acrolithus  ;  Fr.  acrolithe.]  (Arch.  &  Sculp.)  A 
statue,  the  extremities  of  which  are  formed  of 
stone.  El-mes. 

A-CROL'I-THAn,  a.  (Arch.  &  Sciilp.)  Relating 
to  an  acrolith.     "  Acrolithan  statue."    Brande. 
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A-CRO'MI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  acromion. 
"  Acromial  artery."  Dunglison. 

4-CR0'MI-Q}f,n.  [Gr.  aKpiijimv  ;  (J/tpo{, extreme, 
and  Zsp.oi,  shoulder.]  pl.  a-cjio'mi-a.  (Anat.) 
The  upper  process  of  the  shoulder-blade  articu- 
lating with  £he  collar-bone.  Dunglison. 

A-CRON'JC,  a.  —  See  Acronycal.  Ogilvie. 

A-CRON'Y-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  axpos,  extreme,  and  i/t|, 
night.]  '  Opposite  to  the  sun,  or  rising  when  the 
sun  sets,  and  setting  when  the  sim  rises,  as  a 
star  ;  —  opposed  to  cosmical.  Brande. 

S^=-  Written  sometimes,  also,  acronychal,  achrony- 
cal, and  acronical. 

A-CRON'Y-CAL-Ly,  ad.     At  the  acronycal  time. 

He  is  tempestuous  in  summer,  when  he  rises  heliacally, 
and  rainy  in  winter,  when  he  rises  acronycatty.  Dryden, 

A-CROP'O-LIS, n.  [Gr.  aKpduoli^ ;  aKpog,  extreme, 
and  7r6lis,  a  city.]  The  upper  or  higher  part  of 
a  Grecian  city ;  applied  especially  to  a  citadel, 
as  that  of  Athens.  P.  Cyc. 

AC'RO-SPIRE,  n.  [Gr.  aKpo;,  at  the  end,  and 
antjpa,  any  thing  wound  around  or  upon  anoth- 
er.] (Bot.)  A  sprout  from  the  end  of  seeds 
when  germinating,  or  of  barley  when  malted ;  — 
termed  also  the  plume  or  plumule.         Brande. 

AC'RO-SPIrED  (ak'ro-splrd),^.  a.  Having  sprouts. 

A-CR6SS',  prep.  &  ad.  Athwart ;  crosswise  ;  over 
from  side  to  side;  as,  '^ Ac7'oss  the  street"; 
*'  To  go  across."  "  Their  amis  across.*^  Dryden. 

A-CROS'T]C,  «.  [Gr.  &pos,  extreme,  and  arixos, 
a  row  or  line.] 

1.  A  Hebrew  poem  in  which  the  several  lines 
begin  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  regu- 
lar order.  Hook. 

2.  A  poem  in  which  the  first,  or  the  first  and 
last,  letters  of  the  lines  spell  some  name,  title, 
or  motto.  "Anagrams,  chronograms,  acros- 
tics." ■  Burton. 

A-CROS'TIC,         I  ^_  Relating  to,  or  formed  like, 
A-CROS'TI-CAL,  )  an  acrostic.  Dryden. 


a-cr6s;ti-cal-ly, 

acrostic. 


In  the  manner   of  an 
Todd. 


AC-Rp-Tjp-LEU'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  a/tpof,  extreme,  and 
TtkivTi'i,  end.]  (Theol.)  Noting  an  addition  to 
a  psalm  or  hymn,  as  a  doxology.  Ogilvie. 

Ac'RQ-TER,   n.     [Gr.    axpov,  a  point,  a  peak.] 
(Arch.)  A  little  pedestal  to  support  statues,  &c. 
—  See  AcROTEUiUM. 

AC-RO-TE'RI-irM,  n.     [L.]     pl.- Xo-KQ-TE'Ri-,^. 

1.  (Arch.)  Small  pedestals  placed  on  the  mid- 
dle and  two  ends  of  pediments  to  support 
statues.  —  See  Ant^.  Guilt. 

2.  (Anat.)  An  extremity  of  the  body,  as  the 
end,  of  a  finger.  Crahb, 

Ac-RO-THYM' l-6j<r,  n.  (Med.)  [Low  L. ;  Gr. 
dicpos,  extreme,  'and  Bijfios,  thyme,  or  a  warty  ex- 
crescence, so  called  from  Its  likeness  to  a  bunch 
of  thyme  flowers.]  A  hard  and  rough  wart, 
broad  at  the  base  and  narrow  at  the  top.  Crabb. 

ACT,  V.  n.  [L.  ago,  actus ;  It.  agire ;  Fr.  agir.] 
[i.  ACTED  ;  pp.  acting,  acted.] 

1.  To  be  engaged  in  carrying  into  efiect  a 
purpose  or  conception  of  the  mind. 

Deliberate  with  caution,  but  act  with  decision.        Cotton. 

2.  To  regulate  one's  habits  or  behavior  ;  to 
conduct  one's  self ;  to  behave. 

The  desireof  happiness,  and  the  constraint  it  puts  upon  us 
to  act  for  it,  nobody  accounts  an  abridgment  of  liberty.  Locke. 

3.  To  exert  power  or  influence  ;  to  operate  ; 
as,  "The  mind  acts  upon  the  body." 

To  act  up  to,  to  conform  to ;  to  abide  by. 

ACT,  V.  a.  1.  To  perform ;  to  do  ;  to  carry  into 
execution. 

Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act,  Shak, 

Thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorred  commands.         Shak, 

2.  To  represent  as  real ;  to  imitate ;  to  feign ; 
as,  "  To  act  a  part  on  the  stage." 

A  kingdom  fbr  a  stage,  princes  to  act. 

And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene  I       Shak, 

3.  To  perform  the  office  or  part  of;  as,  "To 
act  the  critic." 

4.  f  To  influence  to  action  ;  to  actuate. 
Most  people  in  the  world  are  acted  by  levity  and  humor. 

South, 


mIeN,   SIR;    m6VE,  nor,   SON;    bOlL,   BUR,  RfJLE.- 
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■•?>  Pi  ?>  i>  soft;  IS,  e,  £7  gi  hard;   ^  as  2;    X  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 
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ACUMEN 


ACT,  n.     [L.  actus ;  It.  cUto ;  Sp.  acto ;  Fr.  acte.'] 

1.  Something  done  ;  effect  of  power  exerted ; 
an  action ;  a  deed ;  an  exploit ;  a  perform- 
ance. 

And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  are  they  not  Tvrittcn 
in  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  ?  1  Kings  xl.  41. 

Cato  flaid,  the  best  way  to  keep  good  acts  in  memory,  was 
to  refresh  them  with  new.  Bacon. 

2.  A  decree  of  a  couxt  of  justice,  or  edict  of 
a  legislature  ;  a  statute  ;  a  law ;  as,  "  Judicial 
acts  "  ;  "  An  act  of  Parliament "  ;  "  An  act  of 
Congress." 

3.  An  exercise  performed  by  a  student  at  a 
public  seminary  or  university,  before  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  a  degree.  Brande. 

4.  A  di-vision  of  a  drama  or  play,  subdivided 
into  scenes. 

Five  acts  are  the  just  measure  of  a  play.  Roscommon. 

5.  A  state  of  reality,  or  actual  existence,  dis- 
tinguished from  existence  only  as  a  conception 
of  the  mind. 

All  other  things  besides  are  somewhat  in  possibility,  while 
as  yet  they  are  not  in  act.  Hooker. 

6.  A  state  of  readiness  to  do  any  thing. 
Her  Ifigs  were  busklned,  and  tbe  left  before, 

In  aci  to  shoot ;  a  silver  bow  she  bore,  Drydcn. 

Sym.  —  An  act  is  a  single  exertion  of  power ;  an  ac- 

tion  :i  continued  exertion,    .^ct  and  deed  are  both  used 

to  denote  the  thing  that  is  done.    A  voluntary  or  in- 

vohmtary  act ;  a  good  or  bad  deed ;  the  action  of  light 

or  heat See  Deeb. 

AC-TJE'A,  re.      t^'•  >    ^"^^  ^i^i'^1  the  elder-tree.] 
VBot.')   'A  genus  of  plants  ;    baneberry  ;    herb- 
Christopher.  Provt. 
AC'T!-AN,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Actium. 

.Aciian  games  \Ver6  instituted  at  Actium  in  honor 

of  Apollo,  and  restored  by  Augustus,  in  memory  of 

his  naval  victory  at  that  place,  in  the  year  B.  C.  31, 

over  Antony.  Brande. 

ACT'ING,  re.    1.  Action.     "  The  acting  of  your 

blood."  Shak. 

2.  Performance  of  a  stage-play.         Brevint. 

ACT'JNG,  p.  a.  Performing  service,  duty,  or  labor. 

Acting  governor^  or  other  officer,  one  who  performs 

the  duties  of  governor,  though  not  elected  to  the  office. 

j^C-TIJ\r'!-4,n,    [L.,  from  Gr.  aitris,  or  a/cnV,  a 

ray.]     pl.'.iic-r/jv'r-^.    (Zoii.)  A  genus  of  pol- 

?'pi  with  very  numerous  tentacles,  which  extend 
ike  rays  from  the  circumference  of  the  mouth. 
They  are  of  a  soft,  gelatinous  texture,  and  when 
their  tentacles  are  expanded  they  appear  like 
many-petalled  flowers ;  whence  they  are  called 
animal-flowers,  sea-anemones,  and  sea-sunflow- 
ers. Braixde. 

AC-TIn'!-'fORM,  a.  {Zolil)  Having  a  radiated 
■  form.  Craig. 

AC-TIN'JC, ffl.  {^Opt.)  Relating  to  actinism.  "Ac- 
tinic or  chemical  force  of  the  solar  ray."  Nichol. 

AO'T!N-I§M,  re.  [Gr.  aicriv,  aKr'ivoi,  a  ray.]  {Opt.) 
The  chemical  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  distinct 
from  light  and  heat.  Herschel. 

AC-TIM-g-CA' MAX,n.  [Gr.  aKriv,  aKT'ims,  a  ray, 
and  Kijia^,  a  stake.]  (Pal.)  A  fossil  of  an  ex- 
tinct genus  of  cephalopodous  mollusca.  Brande. 

j4C-TIN-Q-CEI'NITE,  re.  [Gr.  AktIv,  clktIvos,  a  ray, 
and  Kfivov,  a  lily.]  {Pal.)  An  extinct  animal 
of  the  encrinite  genus.  Brande. 

AO-TIN'0-GRAPH,  «.  [Gr.  iicnV,  aKrlvog,  a  ray, 
'  and  ypifoi,  to  write.]  ( Opt.)  An  instrument  for 
registermg  the  variations  of  the  chemical  influ- 
ence of  the  solar  rays.  Brande. 

AC-TIN 'Q-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  aKrb,  iKrHvos,  arid  XiBos, 
a  stone'.]  (M're.)  A  variety  of  hornblende  ;  a 
mineral  of  a  green  color  ;  ray-stone.      Brande. 

AC-TlN-p-LIT'}C,  a.  Relating  to  actinolite.   Ure. 

Ac-TI-n6l'0-(?Y,  re.  [Gr.  AkHv,  ixrlvos,  a  ray, 
and  Xdyos,  a  discourse.]  (Zool.)  The  science  of 
radiated  animals,  -R.  Park. 

jtO-TJ-NOM'f-TJE,  n.  [Gr.  ixrlv,  Aktivos,  a  ray, 
and  ftlrpav,  a  measure.]  (Opt.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  intensity  of  heat  in  the  sun's 
rays.  Herschel. 

Ac'TI-NOTE,  re.  [Gr.  ixr/r,  ixTtvos,  a  ray.] 
(Mm.)  A  radiated  mineral ;  a  species  of  horn- 
blende ;  ray-stone  ;  actinolite.  Dana. 

AP'TION  (?k'slian),    re.     [L.   actio;    It.   anione; 
Sp.  accion  ;  Fr.  action^ 
1.  State  of  acting,  as  opposed  to  rest ;  activity. 


It  is  necessary  to  that  perffection  of  which  our  present  state 
is  capable,  that  the  mina  and  body  should  both  be  kept  in 
action.  Rambler: 

2.  An  act ;  a  deed. 

God  never  accepts  a  good  inclination  instead  of  a  good 

action.  South. 

My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts.  Shak, 

3.  Agency  ;  operation  ;  influence  ;■  motion  ; 
movement ;  function  ;  as,  "The  action  of  light, 
heat,  &c." 

He  has  laid  down  rules  conformable  to  which  natural  bodies 
are  governed  in  their  actions  upon  one  another.  Ckeyne. 

4.  A  battle  ;  an  engagement. 

But  he  in  heat  of  action 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love.  Shak. 

5.  The  series  of  events  in  a  poem  or  fictitious 

composition. 

This  action  should  have  three  qruilifications  :  first,  it  should 
be  one  acti07i ;  secondly,  it  should  be  an  entire  action  ;  and 
thirdly,  it  should  be  a  great  action.  Addison. 

6.  Gesture  ;  gesticulation  ;  accommodation 
of  the  countenance,  voice,  and  gesture  to  the 
matter  spoken. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action.     Sfiak. 

7.  (Com.)  A  share  in  the  capital  stock  of  a 
joint-stock  company;  —  a  French  use  of  the 
"word.  Brande. 

8.  (Law.)  A  legal  process  or  suit. 

Real  action,  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  real  prop- 
erty, as  lands,  teneuients,  or  rents.  —  Personal  action, 
an  action  of  contract  or  of  tort,  that  is,  for  the  recovery 
of  personal  property,  or  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  inju- 
ries received.  — Mixed  action,  an  action  which  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  both  real  and  personal  actions,  being 
brought  for  the  recovery  of  real  estate  and  also  for  per- 
sonal damages. Ictian  upon  the  case,  an  action  for 

redress  of  wrongs  not  specially  provided  for  by  law, 
as  distinguished  from  an  action  upon  the  statute,  which 
is  brought  against  a  person  for  breach  of  some  partic- 
ular law. —  Civil  action,  action  for  the  recovery  of 
property.  —  Criminal  action,  a  prosecution  for  a  crime. 

—  A  chose  [Fr.,  thing]  in  action  is'  a  right  claimed  but 
not  recovered.  Burrill. 

9.  (Paint.  &  Sculp.)  The  attitude,  posture, 
or  expression  of  the  figures  represented;  —  the 
principal  event  which  forms  the  subject  of  a 
picture  or  bas-relief.  Fairholt. 

Syn.  — See  Act,  Case,  Gesture. 

ACTION- A-BLE,  o.  (Law.)  That  admits  an  ac- 
tion.'   "  !No  man's  face  is  arfiore«6&."    Collier. 

AC'TION-A-BLY,  ad.    In  a  manner  subject  to  a 

process  of  law". 
ACTION- A-RY,  >n.  (Com.)  One  who  has  a  share 
AC'TION-lST,      )  in  actions  or  stocks  of  a  joint- 
stock  company  in  France.  Smart. 

tAC'TION-TAK'JNG,  o.    Jiitigious.  Shak. 

AC'TIpN-THR)3AT'EN-5R,  re.  One  accustomed 
to  threaten  actions  at  law.  Harmar. 

t  AC-Tf-TA'TlON,  re>  [L.  actito,  to  perform  of- 
ten.]    Frequent  action.  Bailey. 

t  Ac-TJ-VATE,  V.  a.    To  make  active.        Bacon. 

AC'TJVE  (&k'tjv),  a.  [L.  activus  ;  It.  attivo  ;  Sp. 
activo  ;  Fr.  actif,'\ 

1.  That  acts,"  opposed  to  passive,  or  idle  ;  en- 
gaged in  action  ;  actually  employed ;  busy  ; 
diligent ;  as,  **  To  be  active  in  business." 

2.  Alert;  brisk;  nimble;  agile;  quick.  "Ac- 
tive sinews."  Dryden. 

3.  Requiring  or  implying  action. 

Bach  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned.  Milton. 

4.  (Gram..)  Noting  that  kind  of  verb  which 
expresses  action  passing  from  an  agent  or  actor 
to  some  object ;  transitive. 

Active  capital,  money,  or  property  readily  converted 
into  money. — Active  commerce,  commerce  which  a 
nation  carries  on  in  its  own  ships. 

Syn. — Active  is  opposed  to  quiescent,  ot  being  at 
rest.  Active  in  business  or  the'pursuit  of  some  object ; 
btisy,  habitually  employed ;  brisk  at  play ;  agile  or 
nimble  in  the  use  of  one's  limbs  ;  quick  in  movement. 

—  See  DiLIGEMT. 

ACTIVE-LY,  ad.    In  an  active  manner ;  busily. 
ACTJVE-NESS,  re.    Quality  of  being  active. 

AC-TlV'f-TY,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  ac- 
tive ;  the  virtue  or  faculty  of  acting ;  nimble- 
ness  ;  agility.     "  Doing  is  activity,"  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Quickness. 

f  ACT'LJSS,  a.    "Without  spirit ;  insipid. 

A  poor,  young,  actless,  indigested  thing.  Sonthemc. 


ACT  OF  FAITH.    See  Auto  de  Fe. 

Ac'TON,  re.     [Fr.  hoqueton.']    A  leathern  jacket 
or  tunic   worn    under  a  coat  of   mail. — See 
Hacqueton. 
ACT'OR,  re.    1.  One  who  acts  ;  a  doer. 

Young  men  may  be  learners  while  men  in  age  are  actors. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  stage-player.  Dryden. 

3.  (Law.)  The  party  who  institutes  or  prose- 
cutes an  action ;  a  plaintiff.  Burrill. 

ACTRESS,  re.    A  female  actor.  Addison. 

Act'U-AL  (&kt'yu-?l,  10,  24),  a.    [L.  actuMlis.} 
■     1."  Seally  acting  ;   really  in  act ;    real ;  cer- 
tain ;  eff'ective ;  positive  ;  not  merely  in  specu- 
lation or  pretence. 

For  he  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought, 
Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  liiult.  Dryden. 

2.  Present ;  existing;  now  in  being ;  as,  "  The 
actual  government  of  France." 

3.  t  That  implies  or  requires  action. 

In  this  slum  bery  agitation,  besides  her  walking  and  other 
axitual  performances,  what,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her 
say  ?  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Real. 
II  Act-V-Al'I-TY,  re.    The  state  of  being  actual. 
"Actuality  oi  these  spiritual  qualities."  Cheyne. 

II  ACT'y-AL-IZE,  t).  o.  To  make  actual.  Coleridge: 

II  ACT'y-AL-LY  (&kt'yu-»l-le,  10,  24),  ad.  Posi- 
tively ;  in  act ;  really  ;  in  fact. 

How  insensibly  old  age  steals  on,  and  how  often  it  is  actu- 
,dlly  arrived  before  we  suspect  it!  Cowpcr. 

II  ACT'U-AL-N£SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  actual. 

II  ACT'U-A-RY  (10,  24),  re.  [L.  actuaritis,  one  who 
keeps  accounts.] 

1.  (Civil  Law.)  A  register  or  clerk  of  a  court 
or  society.  Burrill. 

2.  The  managing  officer  of  an  insrirance  com- 
pany or  corporation  ;  one  skilled  in  the  doc- 
trine of  life  annuities  and  insurance,  and  com- 
petent to  give  advice  upon  cases  of  annuities, 
reversions,  &c.  Brande. 

II  t  ACT'y-ATE  (10,  24),  a.     Put  into  action. 

South. 

II  ACT'y-ATE  (Skt'yu-at,  10),  v.  a.  \i.  ACTUATED  ; 
pp.  a"ctuating,  actuated.]  To  put  into  ac- 
tion ;  to  incite  to  action  ;  to  make  active  ;  to  im- 
pel ;  to  induce  ;  to  move  ;  to  influence. 

It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the  greatest  and  the 
most  shining  parts  are  most  actuated  by  ambition.    Addison, 

II  ACT-U-A4piON,  re.     Operation,     [r.]    Pearson. 

lit ACT-y-OSE',  o.  That  has  strong  powers  of 
action.  Bailey. 

ll  +  ACT-y-OS'I-TY,  re.  Power  of  action.  H,  More, 

II  ACy-ATE,  V,  a.  [L.  acuo,]  To  sharpen.  "  In- 
flame and  acuate  the  blood."     [r.]        Harvey, 

II  t  ACy-ATE,  «..     Sharpened ;  pointed.  Ashmole. 

||tAC-y-I"TION(94),re.  (Med.)  The  sharpening 
of  medicines  to  increase  their  effect,  as  by  the 
addition  of  a  mineral  acid  to  a  vegetable  acid. 

Craib, 

t  A-CU'!-TY  (gi-ku'e-te),  re.   Sharpness.    Perkins, 

A-CU'Ljp-ATE,  a.   {h.  aevZeatus ;  ocafetM,  a  sting.] 

1.  (Bot.)  Being  furnished  with  acu- 
lei  or  prickles  ;    armed  with  prickles, ' 
as  the  rose  and  brier.  Gray. 

2.  f  Of  stinging  force  ;    severe  ;  — 
applied  to  language.  "  If  they  [words]  ' 
be  aculeate."  Bacon. 

A-CU'L^-ATE,  re.     (Ent,)  A  hymenop- 

terous  insect,  having  a  sting.  Brande. 

A-CU'L5-ATE,  t).  o.   To  form  to  a  point. 

Month,  Rev. 

A-CU'L5-AT-5D,  a.  Formed  with  points ;  hav- 
ing prickly  points ;  aculeate.  Penn^ant. 

A-CU'L5-0US,  a,  (Bot.)  Having  points  or 
prickles ;  aculeate.  Browne. 

A-CV'LE-ijS,n.  [L.]  pl.A-c&'iE-f.  (Boi.  &ZofiZ.) 
A  prickle.  Brande. 

A-CU'MgN  (108),  re.  [L.  acumen,  a  sharp  point ; 
acuo,  to  sharpen.]  The  faculty  of  nice  dis- 
crimination ;  quickness  of  perception ;  acute- 
ness  ;  sharpness  of  intellect ;  discernment. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;  A,  E,  I,  6,  C,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HfeiR,  HER; 
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ADDER'S-TONGUE 


The  word  was  much  nffected  by  the  learned  Aristarehus  in 
common  conversation,  to  signify  genius  or  natural  acumen. 

I^ope. 

A-Cff'M!-NATE, ».)!.   To  rise  like  a  cone.  Milton. 

A-CU'MJ-NATE,  w.  a.    To  sharpen.       Cockeram. 

A-CU'MJ-NATE,  a.     (Bot.)  Tapering  to  a 


point;  acuminated. 

A-CU'MI-NAT-ED,  p.  a. 
sharp;  acuminate. 


Loudon.  I 

Sharp-pointed ; 
Brovme. 


A-CU-MJ-NA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  sharp- 
ening ;  a  sharp  point.  Pearson. 

A-CU'm;-NOOs,  a.     [Gr.  5>cit,  a  point ;  L, 
acumen,  a  sharp  point.]   Sharp-pointed ;  acumi- 
nate. Craig. 

AC-U-pOnCT-U-RA'TION  (-yu-,  10),  n.  [Gr.  axu  ; 
L.  acuSy  a  needle,  and  punctura,  a  puncture ; 
pungo,  to  prick.]  {Med.)  A  puncture  with  a 
fine,  sharp  point ;  acupuncture.  Smart. 

AC-y-PUNCT'URE  (-yu-,  10),  n.  [L.  acus,  a 
needle,  and  puticturd,  a  puncture.]  {Med.)  A 
method  of  bleeding  by  many  small  punctures, 
by  the  insertion  of  needles  into  the  skin  or 
flesh ;  — much  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese. Jiunghson. 

Ac-UT-An'GU-I.AR  (-yut-,  10),  a.      {Bot.) 
Having  acute  angles.  Loudon. 

A-CUTE'  (si-kut'),  a.     [L.  acutus.^ 

1.  Sharp ;  ending  in  a  point ;  pointed ; 
as,  "An  acute  angle." 

2.  Sharp-witted;  discriminating;  ingenious; 
penetrating ;  keen  ;  shrewd ;  discerning ;  sub- 
tle.  "  The  acute  and  ingenious  author."  Locke, 

3.  Quick  ;  able  to  distinguish  rapidly  and 
"with  precision  ;  as,  **  An  acute  eye  or  ear." 

4.  High  and  shrill  in  sound ;  —  opposed  to 
grave  or  hw  ;  as,  "  An  acute  tone." 

.Acute  disease,  {Med.)  any  disease  wiiicli  terminates 
in  a  short  time ;  opposed  to  chronic.  — dcnite  accent  [  '  ], 
that  whicll  raises  or  sharpens  tile  voice ;  opposed  to 
grave  [^]. — dcute  angle,  any 

angle  less  than  a  right  an^le 

.Scute-angled  triangle,  a  triangle 
of  wliicn  all  tlie  three  angles 
are  acute. 

Syn.  —  Acvle  is  applied  to  both  material  and  intel- 
lectual subjects.  An  acute  or  keen  understanding;  or 
argument ;  an  acHte  or  sliarp  pain ;  an  acute  or  subtle 
disputant ;  au  acute  or  sharp  point ;  a  keen  edge  ;  an 
acute,  not  ctironic,  disease.  —  See  Keen,  Sagacity, 
Subtle. 

A-C.UTE',  V.  a.  To  make  the  accent  acute.  Walker. 

A-CUTE'LY,  ad.  Sharply ;  ingeniously ;  keenly. 
"I  cannot  answer  thee  ac«^e^y."  Shak. 

A-CUTE'N5SS,  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  acute ; 
sharpness  ;  —  applied  to  things.  Locke. 

2.  Quickness  of  the  intellect;  penetration; 
ingenuity ;  sagacity. 

M,  Colbert  was  a  man  of  great  acuteness.        Adam  SmitJt. 

Syn.  — See  Sagacity. 

f  jl-Cn-TI-A 'TOR  {^-kS.-shf-S.'tgi),  n.  [LowL.] 
A  sharpener  of  an  instrument.  Crabb. 

tA9-Y-R0L'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  iKvpog,  without  au- 
thority, and  }.6yos,  speech.]  Careless  or  im- 
proper diction.  'Crabb. 

AD—,  a  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  signifying  to.  The  d 
is  often  changed  for  the  letter  that  begins  the 
word  to  which  it  is  prefixed ;  as,  ac-cede,  af-fix, 
ajj-gress,  al-literation. 

tAD-ACT',  «.  «.  [L.  adigo,  adactm.']  To  drive  ; 
to  compel.     "  Vouchsafing  to  adact  them." 

Fot/ierbg. 

A-dAc'TYLE,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  iixrvXa;,  a  fin- 
ger.] {^o&t.)  Applied  to  a  locomotive  extrem- 
ity without  digits  or  fingers.  Brande. 

AD'ApE  (id'sij),  n.  [L.  adagium,  a  proverb ;  It. 
§  Sp.  adagio ;  Fr.  adage.']  A  wise  observa- 
tion handed  down  from  antiquity  ;  a  proverb  ; 
an  old  saying ;  an  aphorism ;  a  maxim.  Dryden. 
•  Syn.  —  See  Axiom. 

t  A-DA'5rI-AL(»-da'j?-gil),a.  Proverbial.  Barrow. 

AD-A'^I-b,a.  \lt.,  at  leisure.']  (Mms.)  Slowly; 
in  slow  time  :  —  as  a  noun,  a  piece  of  music  to 
be  performed  in  slow  time.  Warton. 

fAD'A-^Y,  K.    Same  as  Adage.  Smith. 


Ad-a-LID',  m.    [Sp.]    A  commander.       Irving. 
Ad' AM,  n.     [Heb.  fi^t^,  to  be  red  or  ruddy;  a 

man,  from  his  ruddiness.  Gesenius.]   The  name 
of  the  first  man ;  the  progenitor  of  the  human 
race. 
Ad'A-MANT,  n.     [Gr.  iW/ias,  unsubdued ;  a  priv. 
and  iaiiiai,  to  tame ;  L.  adamas.] 

1.  A  very  hard  stone ;  the  diamond. 

Armed  in  adamant  and  gold.  Milton. 

2.  t  The  loadstone. 

You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant.  Sliak. 

Ad-A-MAN-TE'AN,  u.  Hard  as  adamant ;  ada- 
mantine. 

[He,l  weaponless  himself, 

Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 

Of  brazen  shield  or  spear,  the  hammered  cuirass, 

Chalybean-tempered  steel,  and  iirock  of  mail, 

Adamanteaii  proof.  Milton. 

AD-A-MAN'TINE,  a.     1.  Made  of  adamant. 

With  adamantine,  columns  threats  the  sky.  Dryden. 

2.  Resembling  adamant ;  hard  as  adamant ; 
very  hard.    ^'Adamantine  bonds."  Pope. 

Adamantine  spar,  (Min.)  corundum;  a  variety  of 
crystallized  alumina  of  extreme  hardness.  Dana. 

A-DAM'JC,  a.    Relating  to  Adam.  Southey. 

Ad'AM-ITE,  «.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of 
ancient  Christian  heretics,  who  imitated  Adam's 
nakedness  before  the  fall,  from  a  belief  that  they 
had  been  made  innocent  by  the  redemption  of 
Christ.  They  reappeared  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Brande. 

AD-AM-IT'JC,  It.  Like  or  belonging  to  an  Ad- 
amite. ' 

Nor  is  it  other  than  rustic  or  Adamitic  impudence  to 
confine  nature  to  itself.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Ad'am'^-Ap'ple  (ad'»mz-ap'pi), «. 

1.  {Anat.)  A  prominent  part  of  the  throat, 
being  the  projection  formed  by  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage in  the  neck.  Dungliso?i. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  plantain-tree  {Musa 
paradisiaca) ;  —  so  called  by  Gerarde  and  other 
old  authors  from  a  notion  that  it  was  the  for- 
bidden fruit  of  Eden.  Loudon. 

AD'AM'§-NEE'DLE,  n.  A  genus  of  American, 
mostly  tropical,  evergreen  plants,  whose  leaves 
end  in  a  thorny  point ;  Yuxica.  Loudon. 

AD-AJV-SO'Jiri-A,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
the  baobab  ;  the  African  calabash-tree.  P.  Cyc. 

AD'A-PIS,  n.    {ZoUl.)    1.  A  name,  given  to  the 

hyrax,  or  cony  of  Scripture.  Gesner. 

2.  A  small  pachydermatous  quadruped,  now 

extinct.  Cuvier. 

A-dApt',  v.  a.     [L.  adapto,  to  adjust ;  ad,  to,  and 

'o,   to   fit ;    It.  adattare  ;    Sp.  adaptar ;   Fr. 


\ter.]  [j.  ADAPTED ;  pp.  adapting,  adapt- 
ed.] To  fit  one  thing  to  another;  to  adjust; 
to  make  correspondent ;  to  proportion ;  to  ac- 
commodate ;  to  suit. 

It  is  not  enough  that  nothing  offends  the  ear,  but  a  good 
poet  will  adapt  the  veiy  sounds,  as  well  as  words  to  the  thmgs 
he  treats  of.  I'ope. 

Syn. — See  Appropriate,  Fit. 

A-dAPT-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Capability  of  adaptation ; 
fitness ;  adaptable'ness  ;  suitableness.        Todd. 

A-dAPT'A-BLE,  It.     That  may  be  adapted.   Todd. 

A-dApt'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Adaptability  ;  fitness. 

Ad-AP-TA'TION,  ».  1.  Act  of  adapting,  [n.] 
"  Adaptation  or  cement  of  one  to  the  other." 

Broione. 
2.  State  of  being  fitted;  suitableness;  har- 
mony; fitness.  ** 'Exquisite  adaptation.*' Boy le. 

A-DAPT'5D,  p.  a.  Having  adaptation  or  fitness  ; 
suitable  ;  as,  "  Adapted  to  the  purpose." 

A-DApT'?D-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  adapted. 

A-DAPT'^R,  n.    1.  One  who  adapts. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
used  to  connect  a  retort  mth  its  receiver,  when 
.the  neck  of  the  former  is  too  short ;  —  called 
also  adopter.  Fraiicis. 

A-DAP'TION,  «.  Act  of  fitting ;  adaptation. 
[r.]  "  Wise  contrivances  and  prudent  adap- 
tions." Cheyne. 

A-DAP'TJVE,  a.    Tending  to  adapt.      Coleridge. 

A-dAp'TIVE-NESS,  n.    Suitableness.     Ec.  Rev. 


days  or  two 
Locke. 


t  A-dApt'LY,  ad.     In  a  suitable  manner.  Prior. 

t  A-DAPT'NIJSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  adapted. 
"  Some  notes  are  to  display  the  adaptness  of 
the  sound  to  the  sense."  Bjj.  Newton. 

Ad-AP-TO'RJ-AL,  u..  Tending  to  fit.  [u.]  Mudie. 

A'DAR,  n.    [Heb.  Ins.]     The  twelfth  month  of 

the  Jewish  sacred  year,  and  the  sixth  month 
of  the  civil  year,  including  part  of  February 
and  March.  Calmet. 

AD  AR-BlT'RI-ifM,  [L.]     At  will  or  discretion. 

A-DAr'ME,  n.  [Sp.]  A  small  Spanish  weight, 
the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  troy.     Neuman. 

AD' A-tAiS,  n.    A  fine  Bengal  muslin.        Crabb. 

t  A-DAUNT',  a.  a.  —  See  Daunt.  Skelton. 

tA-DAW',  t).  o.    To  daunt ;  to  subject.   Spenser. 

t  A-DAW,  v.  u.    To  be  daunted.  Spenser. 

t  A-dAW,  v.  a.    To  awake.  Chaucer. 

A-DAw'L^T,  n.  {Law.)  An  East  Indian  word, 
denoting  a  court  of  justice.  Hamilton. 

A-DAY§'  (si-daz'),  ad. .  [A.  S.   on,  in,    and  dag, 

day.]     On  days  ;  every  day.  Spenser. 

In  use  in  composition. — ATow-a-days,  i.  e.  at  the 

present  time,  of  late  ;  as,  "  Men  now-a-days  pretend." 

Ad  CAP-TAJV'DUM,  [L.]  In  order  to  attract  or 
captivate,  i.  e.  by  something  specious. 

t AD-COE'Pp-RATE,  V.  a.  To  incorporate;  to 
accorporate.  ■  Bailey, 

Add  (Sd),  V.  a.  [L.  addo,  to  put  to.]  [i.  added  ; 
pp.  adding,  added.] 

1.  To  join ;    to  subjoin ;  to   annex  ;   to  give 

in  addition. 

And,  to  add  greater  honors  to  his  age 

Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  rearing  God.     Shak. 

2.  To  combine  or  unite,  as  numbers,  so  as  to 
form  one  sum  or  aggregate. 

'Whatsoever  positive  ideas  a  man  has  in  his  mind  of  any 
quantity,  he  can  repeat  it,  and  add  it  to  the  fbnner,  as 
easily  as  he  can  add  together  the  ideas  of  two 


Syn.  —  Things  or  numbers  are  added  by  having  tlie 
parts  put  together  so  as  to  form  a  whole.  Two  tilings 
are  joined  by  being  attached  to  eacli  other ;  united  by 
being  formed  into  one  ;  they  coalesce  by  being  mingled 
together,  duantities  are  added ;  houses  a.re joined ;  an 
afterthought  is  subjoined ;  people  united ;  parties  coa- 
lesce ;  property  is  increased ;  territory  annexed ;  income 
or  salary  augmented. 

Add,  v.  n.  To  increase  ;  to  augment ;  —  followed 
by  to  or  unto. 

My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy,  and  I  will  add  to^our 
yoke.  1  Kings  xu.  14. 

And  these  unseasoned  hours  perforce  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness.  Shak. 

Ad' DA,  n.  {Zoffl.)  A  species  of  lizard,  abovit  six 
inches  long,  celebrated  in  the  East  for  its  pre- 
tended efficacy  in  the  cure  of  leprosy  and  other 
cutaneous  diseases.  P.  Cyc, 

AD'D  A-BLE,  a.  —  See  Addible.  Cocker. 

AD'DAX,n.  [Ar.  addas.]  {Zolll.)  A  species  of 
antelope  found  in  Africa.  P.  Cyc. 

AD-DE9'I-MATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ud,  to,  and  decimus, 
tenth.]  To  take  or  ascertain  tithes ;  to  deci- 
mate,    [r.]  Bailey. 

t  AD-DEEM',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  deman,  to  judge.]  To 
award;  to  sentence.  '        Daniel, 

AD-Di:,3^'DVM,n.  [L.]  pi.  .^D-DjEiY'DA.  Some- 
thing to  be  added ;  an  addition ;  an  appendix. 

Ad'D^R,  n.  [Goth,  nadrs,  a  serpent ;  A.  S.  tst- 
ter,  poison  ;   ntsddre,  atter,  or  attr,  a  snake.] 

1.  {Herp.j  A  venomous  reptile  or  sei-pent ;  a 
viper.  _  Bell. 

2.  {Ich.)  The  fifteen-spined  stickleback,  a 
species  of  marine  fish  on  the  English  coast ; 
commonly  called  the  great  sea-adder.     Ogilvie. 

AD'DJIR-FLTf,  n.  A  species  of  fly ;  the  dragon- 
fly. ■  Scott, 

Ad'D^R-^EM,  71,    A  species  of  charm.  Pennant, 

AD'DER'§-GRAsS  (Sd'diuz-grSs),  n.  A  species  of 
plant.  '  Skinner: 

Ad'DJR-STONE,  n,  A  stone  or  bead  used  by 
the  "Druids  as  an  amulet.  Brockett, 

AD'DeR'§-T6NGUE  (Ed'durz-tiing),  n.    A  genus 
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of  ferns,  so  called  because  its  leaf  puts  forth 
a  spike  in  the  shape  of  an  adder's  tongue ; 
Ophioglossum.  Loudon. 

Ad'D?R'§-WOET   (5d'dufz-wurt),  n.     An  herb  ; 
snake-weed ;  Polygonum  bistorta,         Loudon. 

AD-DJ-BIL'I-TY,  n.    Possibility  of  being  added. 
"  This  endless  addition  or  addibility."     Locke. 

Ad'DI-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  added.  Locke. 

AD'DICE,  n.    [A.  S.  adesa,  or  adese."]    A  cutting 
iron  tool; — now  written  adze.  —  See  Adze. 

t  AD-DICT'  (iid-dSkt'),  u..     Addicted.  Shak. 

AD-DICT',  V.  a.  [L.  addico,  addictus.J  H.  ad- 
dicted ;  pp.  ADDICTING,  ADDICTED.]  lo  give 
up  one's  self  to  ;  to  devote ;  to  apply ;  to  na- 
bituate ;  to  accustom ;  —  commonly  used  in  a 
bad  sense ;  as,  "  He  addicted  himself  to  vice." 
JC^  It  was  formerly  Bometimes  used  in  a  good 


They  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints. 

1  Cor.  xvi.  15. 

Syn Sddict  is  commonly  used  in  an  ill  sense; 

devote  :inddedicate  commonly  in  a  good  sense  ;  apply  in 
an  indifferent  sense.  Men  addict  tliemselves  to  vicious 
habits ;  devote  tliemselves  to  science ;  dedicate  them- 
selves to  religion ;  and  apply  tliemselves  to  business. 

AD-DICT'5D,  p.  a.  Accustomed ;  devoted  to  ; 
habituated  ;  abandoned  to. 

AD-DlCT'?D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ad- 
dicted. "  Addictedness  to  Pythagoric  whim- 
seys."  Boyle. 

AD-D!c;tion,  n.  [L.  addictio.']  Habit ;  addict- 
edness ;  state  of  being  devoted.  Shak. 

Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain; 

His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow  ; 

His  hours  filled  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports.       Sliak. 

AD-DIT'A-MENT  [fid-dit'a-ment,  W.  P.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm'.;  M'e-tj-inent,  S.  J.  E.'],  n.  [h.  addi- 
tajnentum.']  An  addition ;  something  added,  [n.] 

Bacon. 

AD-Di"TION  (iid-dlsh'un,  94),  n.   [L.  additio.] 

1.  The  act  of  adding  one  thing  to  another. 

This  endless  addition  of  numbers  is  that  which  gives  us  the 
clearest  idea  of  infinity.  ■  Locke. 

2.  The  thing  added  ;  accession  ;  increase  ; 
augmentation. 

Some  such  resemblances,  methinks,  I  find 

Of  our  last  evening's  talk,  in  this  thy  dream. 

But  with  addition  strange  !  Slilton. 

3.  (Arith.)  That  branch  of  arithmetic  which 
treats  of  the  processes  of  adding  numbers. 

4.  {Law.)  The  title  given  to  a  man's  name, 
or  any  description  that  may  serve  to  distinguish 
him,  besides  his  Christian  and  surname ;  as, 
"  John  Lee,  Esquire,  Merchant,  London." 

Only  retain 
The  name,  and  all  the  addition  to  a  king.  Shak. 

5.  {Mus.}  A  dot  marked  on  the  right  ^— 
side  of  a  note,  denoting  that  its  length  is  ^~ 
to  be  increased  by  one  half.  Moore. 

Syn.  —  SeelNCREASE. 
AD-dI"TION-AL  (aid-dlsh'un-al),  a.  That  is  added. 

AD-DI"TION-AL,  n.  Something  added.  "Addi- 
tionals  to  the  ancient  civil  law."     [e.]     Bacon. 

AD-Di"TipN-AL-LY  (jd-dish'un-fil-le),  ad.  In 
addition.*    *'  Originally  or  additu»ially."    Clerk. 

t  AD-Dl"TipN-A-RY,  a.  Additional.  "  What  is 
necessary  and  what  is  additionary."     Herbo't. 

AD-D5-TI"TI0US,  a.  [L.  addo,  to  add.]  Added 
without  authority.  Ash. 

Ad'DJ-tIvE,  a.  That  is  to  be  added ;  in  contra- 
distinction to  subtractive.  "Additive  quanti- 
ties." Brande. 

AD'DI-Tp-EY,  a.  That  adds;  adding.  "The 
additofy  fiction."     [k.]  Arbuthnot. 

AD'DLE  (Sd'dl),  a.  [A.  S.  aidlian,  to  be  sick  or 
weak ;  W.  hadl,  rotten.]  Barren ;  unfruitful ;  — 
originally  applied  to  such  eggs  as  produce  noth- 
ing. 

Thus  far  the  poet  j  but  his  brains  grow  addle.       Dryden. 

AD'DLE  (ad'dl),  ».  a.  \i.  ADDLED  ;  pp.  addling, 
ADDLED.]  To  make  addle  ;  to  corrupt.  "[Eggs] 
that  are  addled  swim."  Browne. 

AD'DLE,  (Sd'dl),  v.  n.     1.  To  grow.  Tusser. 

2.  To  earn  by  labor.    [Still  used  in  the  north 

of  England.]  Broekett. 

AD'DLE,  n.    The  dry  lees  of  wine,    [e.]        Ash. 


AD'DLE-HEAD'^D  (Sd'dl-hed'ed),  )  a.  Having ad- 
Ad'DLE-PAT'ISD  (Sd'dl-pat'ed),      \  die  brains. 

Poor  slaves  in  metre  dull  and  addle-jiated.  Dryden. 

Add'LING§,  n.  pi.  Earnings ;  wages  for  labor. 
[Local,  England.]  Broekett. 

t  AD-d66m',  v.  a.  —  See  Doom.  Spenser. 

AD-DOESE',  v.  a.    [L.  ad,  to,  and  dorsum,  the 
"  back.]     (fler.)  To  place  back  to  back.       Todd. 

AD-DRESS',   v.a.     \¥r.  adresser.  —  See  Deess.] 

\i.  ADDRESSED  ;  pp.  ADDRESSING,  ADDRESSED.] 

1.  To  prepare  for ;  to  get  ready. 

It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak.  Shak. 

They  ended  parte,  and  both  addressed  for  fight.    2fiIton. 

2.  To  make  application  to  ;  to  direct  a  dis- 
course to ;  to  accost ;  to  salute ;  to  speak  or 
apply  to  another  by  words. 

Are  not  your  orders  to  address  the  Senate  ?    Addison. 

3.  To  court,  woo,  or  solicit,  as  a  lover. 

4.  To  superscribe  or  direct,  as  a  letter. 

Syn.  —  To  address  is  a  more  formal  act  than  to  ac- 
cost. .Address  the  ruler  or  government,  or  persons 
generally  ;  accost  a  stranger  or  a  person  unexpectedly 
met  with  ;  salute  a  friend  ;  direct  a  letter. 

AB-DRfiSS',  ».  [Ft.  adresse.]  1.  A  verbal  or  writ- 
ten application  ;  a  petition. 

Most  of  the  persons  to  whom  these  addresses  arc  made  are 
not  wise  and  skilful  judges.  Watts. 

2.  A  discourse,  written  or  spoken  ;  a  speech ; 
an  oration ;  as,  "  An  inaugural  address.  ' 

3.  Manner  of  addressing  another;  as,  "A 
man  of  pleasing  address." 

4.  Courtship  ;  —  used  in  this  sense  only  in 
the  plural ;  as,  "To  pay  one's  addresses." 

5.  Skilful  management ;  dexterity.        Swift. 

6.  Direction  or  superscription  of  a  letter,  or 
the  summary  of  particulars  respecting  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  person  addressed. 

Syn. — See  Ability,  Air,  Direction. 
AD-DEESS'5R,  n.    One  who  addresses.      Burke. 
t  AD-DRESS'FUL,  a.     Skilful.  Mallet. 

AD-DUCE',  V.  a.    [L.  adduco  ;   It.  addurre.J     [j. 

ADDUCED  ;     pp.     ADDUCING,     ADDUCED.]        To 

bring  forward  ;  to  oifer  ;   to  advance  ;  to  urge  ; 
to  allege ;  to  assign  ;  to-  cite  ;  to  quote. 

Celsus  adduces  neither  oral  nor  written  testimony  against 
Christ's  miracles.  Cumberland. 

Syn.  —  See  Advance,  Allege. 

AD-DU'C^NT,  a.  (Anat.)  Drawing;  —  a  word 
applied  to  such  muscles  as  draw  together  the 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  attached.  — 
See  Adductor. 

AD-DU'CER,  M.    One  who  adduces.        Coleridge. 

AD-DU'CI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  brought  for- 
ward; as,  "Adducible  arguments." 

AD-DUC'TIpN,  n.  [L.  adductio.l  1.  The  act 
of  adducing,  or  bringing  forward.  "Addtiction 
and  juxtaposition  of  parallels."  Warton. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  action  of  the  adducent  mus- 
cles. Dunglison. 

AD-D0c'T5VE,  a.    That  adduces.  Taylor. 

AD-DUC'TOR,  n.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  that  draws 
forward,  or  brings  parts  of  the  body  together ; 
—  opposed  to  abductor.  Dunglison. 

fAD-DULCE',  V.  a.  [L.  dulcis.l  To  sweeten. 
"Addulce  all  matters  between  [them]."  Bacon. 

.a' DEB,  n.  {Com.)  An  Egyptian  weight,  less 
than  a  pound.  Crabb. 

A-DEC'A-TIST,  n.  [Gr.  o  priv.  and  ieKaTeiim,  to 
decimate.]  {Eccl.)  One  who  is  not  decimated, 
or  who  is  ag^mst  paying  tithes,  [e.]  Crabb. 

AD-E-L4J^-TA'Db  \^i-e-\a.-a-Vi.'Ao,Ja.K.;  ad-e- 
Ign'-ta'do,  Sm.l  n.  [Sp.]  A  governor  of  a  prov- 
ince in  "Spain.  B.  Jonson. 

t  Ad'5-LING,  n.  [A.  S.  cedel,  illustrious,  and  the 
afEx  ing,  denoting  son  of,  descendant  of.  Bos- 
worth,  j  A  word  of  honor  among  the  Angles, 
appertaining  to  the  king's  children.         Cowell. 

AD';5-LiTE,  n.  A  sort  of  Spanish  conjurer,  or 
fortune-teller.  Ed.  Eney. 

A-DEL'P-P6D,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  iriXoi,  manifest, 
and  TTouf ,  a  foot.]  (Zoiil.)  An  animal  whose  feet 
are  not  apparent.  Ogilvie. 


A-DEMP'TIpN,  n.  [L.  adimo,  ademptus,  to  take 
away.]  (Law.)  Act  of  taking  away,  as  a  leg- 
acy. Whishaw. 

AD-E-JfAL  'QI-4,  n.  [Gr.  Oifiv,  a  gland,  and  iJyot, 
pain.]     {Med.)  Pain  in  the  glands.  Dunglison. 

A-DEN'I-FORM,   a.     [Gr.  iifiv,  a  gland,  and  L. 
'  forma.l  Gland-like  in  form.  Ogilvie. 

AD-5-N6g'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.   alifiv,   an   acorn,  a  . 
gland,  and  ypa'0iui  to  describe.]  {Anat.)  A  trea- 
tise on  the  glands.  Dunglison. 

AD'5-NOID,  a.  [Gr.  aif/v,  a.  gland,  and  cKos, 
form.]  Resembling  a  gland.  Buchanan. 

AD-5-Np-L09'J-CAL,  a.    Eelating  to  the  glands. 

AD-5-N6L'p-5Jy,  «.  [Gr.  iS^v,  a  gland,  and  ^o- 
yos,  a  discourse.]  {Anat.)  A  treatise  on  the 
glands.  Dunglison. 

A-DEN-p-PITYL'LOUS,  or  AD-J-NOPH'YL-LOOs 
(131),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  leaves  bearing,  or 
studded  with,  glands.  Gray, 

Ad-?-N6SE'(129),  .(J.      Relating    to   a    gland; 

AD'?-NOUS,  S  shaped  like  a  gland.   Smart. 

AD-^l-NOT'p-MY,  n.  [Gr.  iif/v,  a  gland,  and  rofLrj, 
a  cutting.]   {Anat.)  A  dissection  of  the  glands. 

A'DEPS,  n.   [L.]  Animal  oil  or  fat.  Farm.  Eney. 

A-DEPT',  n.  [L.  adipiscor,  adeptus,  to  obtain ; 
Pr.  adepte.']  One  who 'is  completely  versed  in 
any  art.      "  Easy  to  all  true  adepts."        Pope. 

A-DEPT',  a.    Completely  skilled  or  versed ;  dex- 
'  terous.    "  Such  adept  philosophers."        Boyle. 

fA-DEP'TipN,  n.  Attainment  ;  acquisition. 
'^^Adeption  of  a  crown  by  arms  and  title."  Bacon. 


Sufficiency ;   state   of  being 
Smart. 


AD'5-aUA-CY 

adequate, 
t  Ad'E-QUATE,  v.  n.     [L.  adaquo,  admquatus,  to 

make  equal.]    To  resemble  exactly.     Shelford. 

Ad'5-CIUATE,  a.  [L.  admquatus.']  Equal  to ; 
proportionate  ;  correspondent  to  ;  sufficient. 

Those  are  adequate  ideas  which  perfectly  represent  their 
axche^pes  or  objects.  Watts. 

Ao'E-aUATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  adequate  manner  ; 
with  justness  of  representation  ;  with  exactness 
of  proportion.  South. 

AD'5-aUATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
adequate  ;  exactness  of  proportion. 

t  Ad-E-QUA'TION,  n.  Adequateness.  "  A  just 
proportion  s.-ai  adequation.  Bp.  Bartow. 

fAD-ES-POT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ictrirriri;;,  a 
despot.]    Not  absolute  ;  not  despotic.    Bailey. 

AD-ES-SE-NA'EI-Ans,  n.  pi.  [L.  adsum,  adesse, 
to  be  present.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  An  ancient  sect 
of  Christians,  who  held  the  real  presence  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  Eucharist.  Buck. 

Mb  E-t/J\r'DEM,  [L.]  To  the  same  ;  i.  e.  to  the 
same  degree  (gradum). 

Persons  who  have  received  a  degree  in  any  other  university 
may  be  admitted  ad  eundem. 

Laws  of  the  Univ.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

AD-FIL'I-AT-JD,  p.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  filius,  a 
son.]    Affiliated.    See  Affiliate. 

AD-FlL-J-A'TipN,  n.    See  Affiliation. 

Id  fI'JVEM,  [L.]   To,  or  at,  the  end. 

AD-HERE',  V.  n.  [L.  adhiereo  ;  ad,  to,  and  hce- 
reo,  to  stick  to.]  \i.  adhered  ;  pp.  adher- 
ing,  adhered.] 

1.  To  stick  to,  as  wax  to  the  finger ;  to  be 
closely  united ;  to  remain  firmly  fixed,  as  paint 
to  wood. 

2.  To  be  attached  or  devoted  to  ;  to  be  true 
to. 


Two  men  there  are  not  living 
To  whom  he  more  adlieres. 


Shak. 


Singularity  is  laudable  when  it  adheres  to  the  dictates'  of 
conscience,  morality,  and  honor.  Boyle, 

3.  fTo  concur,  as  favorable  opportunities. 

Every  thing  adheres  together.  Shak. 

Nor  time,  nor  place, 
Did  then  adhere.  Sliak. 

AD-HE'E?NCE,  n.  '  1.  State  or  quality  of  adher- 
ing; tenacity;  fixedness. 

2.  Adhesion  ;  attachment ;  constancy ;  fidel- 
ity. 

The  firm  adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  religion  is  no  less 
remarkable  than  their  dispersion.  Addison. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 


A,  E,  i,  0,  U,  if,  short;   A,  jp,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;   REIR,  HER; 
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3.  (Paint.)  The  effect  of  those  parts  of  a 
picture  which,  wanting  relief,  appear  to  adhere 
to  tlie  canvas  or  surface,  Fairholt. 

Syn. — See  Adhesion. 

AD-HE'EEN-CY,  n.  Steady  attachment ;  adhe:- 
rence.  "  Adfierencies  and  admirations  of  mens' 
persons."  Bp.  Taylor. 

AD-HE'R^NT,  a.     1.  Sticking  to ;  united  with. 

CloBe  to  the  clift'with  both  his  hands  ho  clung, 

And  stuck  adJierent,  and  suspended  hung.  Pope. 

2.  (^Bot.)  Growing  to ;  adhering.      Hetislow. 

AD-HE'E^NT,  n.     1.  One  who  adheres ;  one  at- 
tached to  a  party  or  a  cause ;  a  disciple ;  a  fol- 
lower.   "  Suhjects  and  adherents."        Raleigh. 
2.  t  Any  thing  outwardly  belonging  to  a  per- 
son. 

His  humor,  his  carriage,  and  his  extrinsic  adherents. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongvs. 
Syn.  — See  Follower. 

AP-HE'RfiNT-LY,  ad.    In  an  adherent  manner. 

AD-HER'pR,  n.    One  who  adheres.  Svnft. 

AD-HE'SIQN  (sid-hs'zhun),  «.     [L.  adhtesio.'] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  adhering  or  sticking  :  — 
the  force  with  which  different  bodies  adhere  to 
each  other.  "  More  or  less  firm  adhesion  of  the 
parts,  as  hard  or  soft."  Locfce. 

2.  t  Attachment ;  adherence.  "  Obstinate  ad- 
hesion to  false  rules-of  belief."  Whitlock. 

Syn.  — Mhesion  and  adherence  are  both  derived  from 
the  verb  adhere,  —  the  one  expressing  the  natural  or 
materia]  sense,  the  other  themoral.  Adherence  to  prin- 
ciple or  party  ;  adhesion  of  contiguous  parts  of  vege- 
table matter  or  bodies ;  cohesion  of  the  particles  of 
homogeneous  bodies  to  each  other  so  as  to  resist  sep- 
aration. 

AD-HE'SJVE,  «.  Tending  to  adhere  ;  sticking ; 
tenacious.  Hooper. 

Jidiiesive  injlammation,  (Med.)  intlammation  which 
terminates  by  an  adbesion  of  intlamed  surfaces. 

AD-HE'StVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  adhesive  manner. 

AD-I-IE'SIVE-N£sS,  n.     1.  Viscosity.  Todd. 

2.  {Phren.)  A  propensity  to  form  attach- 
ments, or  to  live  together  in  society.       Combe. 

AD-HIB'jT,  V.  a.  [L.  adhibeo.']  To  apply;  to 
use.     "  Salt  was  adhibited."     [e.]  Forbes. 

tAD-HJ-Bl"TION,  ■«.    Application.        Whitaker. 

Id  HOM'I-JVEM,  [L.,  To  the  man.']  (Logic.)  Ap- 
plied to  an  argument  drawn  from  the  acknowl- 
edged principles  or  practices  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.         ^  Watts. 

fAD-HOR-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  adhortatio.']  Ex- 
hortation. "  The  sweet  adhortations,  the  high 
and  assured  promises."  Peacham. 

AD-HOR'TA-TO-RY,  a.    Hortatory.   Abp.  Potter. 

AD-I-AJf'TUM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aitavros,  dry.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  thin-leaved  ferns  ;  the  pret- 
tiest of  all  the  ferns  ;  maidenhair.         London. 

tAB-!-APH'0-RA-CY,  ™.     Indifference-        Todd. 

tlD-t-APH'p-RiST,  n.  A  moderate  Lutheran; 
one  who  is  moderate  or  neutral,  Crdbb. 

t  AD-l-APH'O-ROtJS,  a.     [Gr.  Uii(po^os.'\ 

1.  Neutral;  indifferent,  Bp.  Taylor. 

2,  (Med.)  Doing  neither  good  nor  harm, 

tAD-I-APH'O-RY,  n.  [Gr.  ajia^ipfa.]  Neutral- 
ity ;   indifference,  Bailey. 

A-DIeO'  (i-ii')  ad.  [Fr.  a  Dieu,  to  God;  It, 
addio  ;  op.  d  IHos.'\  An  expression  of  kind 
wishes  at  parting ;  farewell ;  good-by,  i.  e.  God 
be  with  you,  "jlaifiM,  my  turtle-dove."  Chaucer. 

A-DIEU',  ■«.    A  farewell ;  act  of  taking  leave. 

Where  thou  art  gone, 
AdieitB  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown.       Cowper. 

Syn. — See  Farewell. 

Id  m-Fi-m'TUM,  [L.] 
without  end. 


(Math.)  To  infinity; 


Jd  m-Q,UI-REJir'DUM,  [L,,  for  inquiring.'] 
(Liaw.)  A  judicial  writ,  commanding  inquiry 
to  be  made,  Whishaw. 

Ad  IJf'  TER-im,  [L,]  For  the  interim,  or  mean- 
while ;  as,  "  To  act  ad  interim," 

A-DIp'JC,  €4.   [L,  adeps,  adipis,  fatness,]  (Chem.) 


Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  oleic  acid  by  ap- 
plying nitric  acid,  Ogilvie., 

AD-I-P09'E-RATE,  v.  a.  \i.  ADIPOCEEATED  ;  pp. 
ADIPOCEKATINO,  ADIPOCERATED.]     To  COnvCrt 

into  adipocere.    "  Smart. 

Ad-I-P6(J-5-RA'TIPN,  ».  (Chem.)  The  act  of 
changing  into  or  forming  adipocere,  Craig. 

AD'J-Pp-CERE',  n.  [L.  adeps,  fat,  and  cera,  wax  ; 
Fr.  adipocere.']  (Chem.)  An  oily  or  waxy  sub- 
stance, formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
soft  parts  of  animal  bodies,  in  moist  situations 
or  under  water.  Brande. 

Ad-I-P69'¥-EOUS,  a.    Relating  to  adipocere. 

AD-I-pg-dRE',  n.    [Fr.]— See  Adipooeke. 

AD-I-POSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  adeps,  soft  fat.]^  Fat ; 
fatty  ;  consisting  of  fat.  P.  Cyc. 

Adipose  membrane,  the  tissue  which  encloses  the  fat 
in  animal  bodies.    .Adipose  cells,  bags  containing  fat. 

t AD'I-POCS,  K,    Fat;  adipose.  Bailey. 

A-DIP  Sr-A,  >yi^     [Gt.  a  priv.  and  ii^^a,  thirst.] 

AD'IP-SY,       )  (Med.)    A  species  of  disease  ;  the 

absence  of  thirst.  Dunglison. 

AD'JT  [ad'it,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  a'dit,  P.  K.], 
n.  [L.  adeo,  aditus,  to  approach ;  ad,  to,  and  eo, 
to  go,]  (Mining.)  The  horizontal  shaft  of  a 
mine  opened  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating, 
watering,  or  draining,  Weale. 

t  A-DI"TION  (?d-ish'un),  m.  [L,  adeo,  aditus,  to 
approach,]     Act  of  going  to,  Bailey. 

AD-JA'C^NCE,    i„.     State    of   being  ad.iacent  ; 
AD-JA'C$N-CY,  5  contiguity  ;  as,  "  Tae  adjacency 
of  the  canal,'  the  wood,  or  the  sea," 

AD-JA'C:pNT,  a.  [L.  adjacens.']  Lying  near  or 
close;  adjoining;  contiguous;  neighboring; 
bordering  upon  ;  as,  "An  adjctcent  field." 

Syn.  —  What  is  adjacent  may  be  separated  by  the 
intervention  of  some  otller  object ;  what  is  adjoining 
must  touch  in  some  part ;  and  what  is  contiguous  must 
toucli  on  one  side.  An  adjacent  village  ;  a  neighboring 
village.  Lands  may  be  adjacent  to  a  house  or  town  ; 
fields  adjoining  each  other ;  houses  or  rooms  contigu- 
ous to  each  other. 

AD-JA'C:5NT,  n.  That  which  lies  next  to  another. 
"No  adjacent,  no  equal,  no  co-rival."      Loc/ce. 

AD-JECT',  v.  a.  [L.  adjicio,  adjectus.']  To  add 
to,     "Adjected  to  Pembrokeshire,"      Shelford. 

AD-JEC'TION,  n.  Act  of  adjecting;  addition. 
"  The  adjection  of  eternity."  Pearson. 

AD-J5C-Tl"TIOyS,  a.    Added.  Maundrell. 

Ad'J^C-TIV-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  an  adjective, 
or  like  an  adjective.  Prof.  Latham. 

The  manifest  tendency  of  the  language  is,  as  it  has  long 
been,  to  rid  itself  of  these  \brazcn.  oaten,  oaken,  birchen,  &c.], 
and  to  satisfy  itself  with  an  adjectival  use  of  the  substantive 
in  their  stead.  Trench. 

Ad'J^C-TIve  (Sd  jek-tiv),  re.  (Gram.)  A  word  or 
part  of  speech  added,  or  fit  to  be  added,  to  a 
noun  or  substantive,  to  express  its  quality  or 
some  circumstance  respecting  it;  as,  "A  good 
man." 

Adjective  colors,  colors  which  require  to  be  fixed  by 
some  base  or  mordant. 

Syn.  —  See  Epithet. 

Ad'J^C-TIVE,  v.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  3.-a.&.jacio,jactus, 
to  throw.]  [i.  adjectived  ;  pp.  adjectiying, 
ADJECTIVED.]  To  change  or  form  into  an  ad- 
jective, •        Bosworth. 

In  English,  instead  of  odjectiving  our  own  nouns,  we  have 
borrowed,  in  immense  numbers,  adjectived  signs  ftom  other 
languages,  without  borrowing  the  unadjectived  signs  of  these 
ideas  ;  because  our  authors  found  they  had  occasion  for  the 
ibrmer,  but  not  for  the  latter.  Home  Tooke. 

AD'J^C-TIVED  (ad'j?k-tivd),  p.  a.  Formed  into 
an  adjective.  Bosworth. 

Ab'JgC-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  ad- 
jective. "  Eitlier  substantively  or  ad,jectively, 
it  matters  not."  Knatchbull. 

AD-JOIN',  V.  a.  [L.  adjungo,  to  unite  ;  It.  aggiun- 
gere ;  Sp,  ajuntar  ;  Fr,  adjoindre.]  [i.  ad- 
joined ;  pp.  ADJOINING,  adjoined.]  To  join 
to  ;  to  unite  to  ;  to  place  in  contact  with. 

Among  the  pleasant  Tillages  and  farms 

Adjoined.  Milton. 

AD-JOIN',  V.  n.  To  be  contiguous  to,  "One 
man's  field  adjoins  to  another's,"    Blackstone. 


t  AD-JOIN'ANT,  a.     Contiguous  to,  Carew. 

AD-JOIN'jNG,  p.  a.  Close  to ;  near  to ;  con- 
tiguous.    "  The  adjoining  fane."  JJryden. 

AD-JOURN'  (jd-jilrn'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  ajourner ;  o, 
to,  and  jour,  day ;  It.  aggiomare.']  [i.  ad- 
journed ;  pp.  adjourning,  adjourned.]  To 
put  off  to  another  day  ;  to  defer  to  some  future 
time  ;  to  postpone ;  to  prorogue. 

The  queen  being  absent,  't  is  a  needthl  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  to  fiirther  day.  Shdk. 

i^"  This  verb  has  sometimes  a  neuter  signification  ; 
as,  "  The  Senate  adjourned  at  two  o'clock  ;  "  "  Con- 
gress will  adjourn  on  the  4th  of  March." 

Syn.  —  Congress,  a  legislature,  or  a  court,  &:c.,  is 
adjourned  ;  Parliament  is  prorogued  ;  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness is  postponed  or  deferred.  —  See  Prorogue, 

AD-JOURN'M^NT,  )(,  Act  of  adjourning;  post-- 
ponement;  a  putting  off  till  another  day,  or 
time  ;  delay ;  procrastination. 

An  adjournment  is  no  more  than  a  continuance  of  the  ses- 
sion from  one  day  to  another.  Blackstone. 

AD-JUD^E',  V.  a.   [L.  adjudico ;  Fr.  adjuger.J  [i. 

ADJUDGED  ;  pp.  adjudging,  ADJUDGED.] 

1.  To  give  or  award  by  the  decision  of  a  judge 
or  umpire. 

By  the  success  of  which  [dispute  in  the  schools]  victory  is 
adjvdytd  to  the  opponent  or  defendant.  Locke. 

2.  To  settle ;  to  determine ;  to  decree  by 
judicial  sentence;  as,  "To  adjudge  a  case  in 
court." 

3.  To  condemn  ;  to  sentence. 

Thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death.  Shak. 

4.  To  judge  ;  to  deem. 

He  adjudged  him  unworthy  of  his  friendship.  Knolles. 
AD-JUDQr'M^NT,  n.  Adjudication,  [ii.]  Teinple. 
AD-JU'DJ-CATE,  v.  a.    [L.  adjudico,  adjudicatus.'] 

[i.  ADJUDICATED  ;  pp.  ADJUDICATING  ;  ADJUDI- 
CATED.]    To  sentence ;  to  adjudge.         Bailey. 

AD-JU'DJ-CATE,  v.  n.  To  pass  judgment;  as, 
"To  adjudicate  upon  a  cause." 

AD-JU-DI-CA'TION,  n.   1.  Act  of  adjudging ;  sen- 

'  tence ;  decision.  Clarendon. 

2.  (Scottish  Law.)   A  process  for  attaching 

heritable  or  real  property.  Burrilt. 

AD-J0'DI-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who  adjudicates  or 
passes  sentence,  Ec.  Rev. 

tAD'JU-cATB,  V.  a.  To  yoke  to;  to  join  to 
another  by  a  yoke,  Bailey. 

tAD'JU-MSNT,  m,  \1j.  adjumentum.]  Help;  sup- 
port ;  aid  ;  assistance,  Waterhouse. 

Ad'JUNOT,  n.     {L.  adjungo,  adjunctus.'] 

1.  A  thing  joined  to  another  ;  an  addition  ; 
something  added.  "An  adjunct,  not  a  pro- 
priety, of  happiness."  Zhyden. 

Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself.  Shak. 

2.  A  person  joined  to  another  :  "  An  adjunct 
of  singular  experience."  Wotton. 

3.  (Gram.)  An  expression  added,  to  extend, 
explain,  or  modify  something. 

AD'JUNCT,  a.     United  with ;  adjoined,         Shak. 

AD-JUNC'TION,  n,     [L.  adjunctio.] 

1.  Act  of  adjoining  or  coupling  together. 

2.  The  thing  adjoined ;  addition. 

AD-JUNC'TIVE,  n.     1.  He  that  joins. 
2.  That  which  is  joined. 

AD-JUNC'TIVE,  o.     Tending  to  join.  Todd. 

AD-JUNC'TIVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  adjunctive  man- 
"  ner ;  in  connection  with  ;  adjunctly, 

AD-JUNCT'LY,  ad.   Consequently ;  in  connection 

with ;  in  an  adjunctive  manner, 
AD-JU-RA'TIpN,  n.     Act  of  adjuring  or  charging 

another  solemnly  by  word  or  oath  :  — the  form 

of  oath  proposed  to  another. 

Our  Saviour,  when  the  high-priest  adjured  him  by  the  liv- 
ing God,  made  no  scruple  of  replying  upon  that  adjuration. 

Clarke. 

AD-JURE'  (?id-jur'),  v.  a.  [L.  adjuro  ;  ad,  to^  and 
juro,  to  swear.]  \i.  adjuked  ;  pp.  adjuring, 
ADJURED.]  To  entreat,  as  if  the  person  ad- 
dressed were  bound  to  comply  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath ;  to  charge  solemnly  or  earnestly. 

I  adjure  thee,  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether 
thou  be  the  Christ.  Matt.  xxvi.  63. 

AD-JUR'^R,  re.     One  who  exacts  an  oath,  or  en- 
treats another,  as  if  on  oath,  Cotgrave. 
AD-JUST',  V.  a.    [It.  aggiustare  ;  Sp.  ajustar  ;  Fr. 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  s6N;   Bi3-LL,  bur,  RIJlE,  — g,  p,  9,  g,  soft;  e,  e,  5,  l,  hard;   ^  as  z;   \  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 
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ajiister.']    [i.  adjusted;  pp.  adjvstino,  ad- 
justed!] 

1.  To  regulate ;  to  put  in  order ;  to  arrange ; 
as,  "  To  adjust  the  parts  of  a  machine." 

The  names  of  mixed  modes,  for  the  most  part,  want  stan- 
dards in  nature,  wliereby  men  may  rectify  and  acljitst  their 
signification.  ■  Locke. 

2.  To  prepare  or  put  in  order  for  settlement ; 
as,  "To  adjust  accounts." 

3.  To  adapt;  to  fit;  to  make  conformable. 
"Adjust  the  event  to  the  prediction."  Addison. 

Notlving  is  more  difficult  than  to  adjust  the  marvellous  with 
the  probable.  BlaXr. 

Syn.  — See  Fit. 
AD-JUST'A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  adjusted. 
AD-JUST'A5iE,  h.     Adjustment,   [e.]     Sylvester. 
AD-JUST' fR,  n.  One  who  adjusts.  Dr.  Wharton. 
AD-JUS'TJVE,  a.    Tending  to  adjust.    Maunder. 

AD-JUST'M5NT,  n.     1.  Act  of  adjusting. 

2.  State  of  being  adjusted;  settlement;  reg- 
ulation.    "  Adjustmeivt  of  each  part."      Waits. 

3.  (Com.)  Settlement  of  a  loss  incurred  at 
sea  on  insured  goods. 

4.  (Paint.)  The  manner  in  which  draperies 
are  chosen,  arranged,  and  disposed.     Fairholt. 

AD'Jn-TAgfE,  n.    See  Ajutage.  Ogilvie. 

AD'Jtl-TAN-Cy,  n.     1.  The  office  of  an  adjutant. 
2.  Skilful  arrangement. 

It  was  no  doubt  disposed  with  ail  the  afJUutanci/  of  defini- 
tion and  division,  in  which  tlie  old  marshals  were  as  able  as 
'    the  modern  martinets.  ISurke. 

AD'jy-TANT,  n.  [L.  ajijutans,  assisting;  It. 
ajidante  ;  Sp.  ayudante ;  Fr.  adjiidant.'] 

1.  (Mil.)  A  n^ilitary  officer,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  assist  the  commandant  or  major  of  a  regi- 
ment ;  —  formerly  called  aid  major.  "  He  would 
sit  in  his  pavilion,  and  manage  all  by  adju- 
tants.'* Shaw. 

2.  An  assistant ;  aid;  helper.  "A  fine  violin 
.  .  .  the  best  adjutant  to  a  fine  voice."      Mason. 

3.  (Ch^iith.)  A  gigantic  bird  of  the  crane  fam- 
ily. P.  Cyc. 

AD'jy-TANT-(^EN'eR-AL,  n.  (Mi7.)  A  staff  of- 
ficer, w'ho  assists  a  general  with  his  counsel  and 
personal  service.  Brando. 

t  AD-JOTE',  v.  a.  [L.  adjuvo.']  To  help ;  to 
assist.  "  Adjuting  to  his  company."  B.  Jonson. 

f  AD-JU'TOR,  n.    A  helper,  or  assistant,  Bailey. 

t  AD-JU'TO-Rlf,  a.     That  helps,  or  aids.    Bailey. 

t  AD-JU'TRIX,  n.     She  who  helps.  Bailey. 

II  AD'JIJ-VANT  [Sd'ju-viint,  S.  IK  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
C. ;  Fid-jii'v?nt,  J.  E.  Wb.']  a.  [L.  adjuvans.} 
Helpful ;  useful.  "  Meeting  with  apt  matter 
and  adjuvant  causes."  Hoioell. 

II  AD'JIJ-VANT,  ».     1.  An  assistant.       Yelverton. 
2.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  assists  and  pro- 
motes the  operation  of  others.  Dunglison. 

+  AD'jy-VATE,  V.  u,.     To  help  ;  to  assist.  Bailey. 

AD-Lp-GA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  legatio,  an 
embassy ;  lego,  to  send  as  ambassador.]  A 
joint  legation  or  embassy ;  a  right  formerly 
claimed'by  the  princes  of  Germany  of  joining 
their  own  ministers  with  those  of  the  emperor 
in  public  treaties.  Ash. 

MD  LIB '/-  tDm,  [L.]  At  discretion  ;  at  pleasure. 

AD-MAR'gfJN-ATE,  u.  a.  To  note  or  write  on  the 
margin,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

,^D-MEA§'yRE  (?d-inezh'iir),  v.  a.  To  measure 
by  a  standard  ;  to  apportion,     [k.]  Ash. 

AD-MEA§'yRE-MENT  (sid-mezh'iir-meiit),  n. 

1.  The  result  of  measuring ;  adjustment  of 
proportions  ;  measurement. 

2.  (Law.)  The  adjustment  of  shares  of  some- 
thing to  be  divided.  Cowell. 

AD-MEN-sy-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  men- 
sura,  a  measure.]     Mensuration.  Bailey. 

t  AD-ME'TI-ATE  (jd-mS'she-at),  v.  a.  [L.  adme- 
iior,  to  measure.]     To  measure.  Bailey. 

t  AD-MIN'J-CLE,  re.    [L.  adminiculum,  a  prop.] 

1.  Help  ;  support ;  assistance.  Bailey. 

2.  (Scottish  Law.)  A  writing  or  deed  used 
for  evidence.  Crabb. 

t  AD-MJ-NlC'y-L AR,  a.     Helpful. 


AD-M1N'IS-T5R,  V.  a.  [L.  administro,  to  serve, 
to  manage  ;  It.  amministrare ;  Sp.  administrar ; 
Fr.  adnunist)-er.]  [i.  administered  ;  pp.  ad- 
ministering, ADMINISTERED.] 

1.  To  give  ;  to  supply  ;  to  dispense. 

No  man  sirould  blame  us  in  tliis  abundance  which  is  arf- 

tilinislered  by  us.  2  Cut:  viii.  20. 

Medicine  must  be  administered.  SliaJc. 

2.  To  superintend  the  execution  of;  to  man- 
age ;  to  direct. 


For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest; 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best. 

3.  To  tender,  as  an  oath. 

Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  Heaven, 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer. 


I*opc. 


4.  (Law.)  To  take  legal  charge  of,  as  the 
estate  of  a  person  dying  without  having  made  a 
will.  Burrill. 

AD-MIN'IS-Tf  R,  V.  11.     1.  To  contribute. 

There  is  a  fountain  rising  in  my  garden,  wliich  admuasters 
to  the  pleasure  as  well  as  plenty  of  the  place.  Spectator. 

2.  (Law.)  To  act  as  an  administrator. 
The  order  was  never  performed,  because  the  executors 
durst  not  administer,  Arbutknot  Sf  I'ope. 

AD-MIN-IS-TE'Rr-AL,  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  zxii minister, 
a  servant.]  Relating  to  an  administration,  or 
the  executive  part  of  government.  Craig. 

AD-MIN'IS-TRA-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  administra- 
tion. 

fAD-MlN'IS-TRATE,  «!.(?.  To  administer.  "Ad- 
ministrated to  animal  bodies."         Woodward. 

AD-MIN-IS-TRA'TION,  re.  [L.  administraiio,  care 
of  an  affair  ;  It.  amministrazione  ;  Sp.  ad?ninis- 
tracion ;  Fr.  administration.'] 

1.  Act- of  administering;  management,  es- 
pecially of  public  affairs  ;  government ;  dispen- 
sation. 

He  [the  Earl  of  Clarendon]  was  a  good  chancellor,  only  a 
little  too  rough,  but  very  impartial  in  the  administratioa  of 
justice.  Jiwmet. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  ministers  who 
direct  the  government  of  a  country ;  the  cab- 
inet. 

It  may  pass  for  a  maxim  in  state,  that  the  administratirin 
cannot  be  placed  in  too  few  hands,  nor  tlie  legislature  in  too 
many.  Swift. 

3.  (Law.)  The  management  of  the  estate  of 
an  intestate,  or  of  a  testator  having  no  execu- 
tor ;  the  right  to  the  management  of  such  an 
estate,  conferred  by  what  are  termed  letters  of 
administration  :  —  in  a  larger  sense,  manage- 
ment of  an  estate  by  an  executor,  the  corre- 
sponding term  execution  not  being  in  use.  Ad- 
ministration  with  the  loill  annexed,  administra- 
tion granted  in  cases  where  a  testator  makes  a 
will,  without  naming  executors  ;  or  where  the 
executors  named  in  the  will  are  incompetent 
or  refuse  to  act ;  or  in  the  case  of  the  death  of 
the  executors  or  the  survivor  of  them.   Burrill. 

Syn. —  .administration  of  goverinnent  or  justice; 
maiuigement  of  public  affairs,  or  of  private  coucerns ; 
conduct  of  business ;  government  of  the  country ;  di- 
rection of  affairs. 

AD-MlN'(S-TRA-TlVE,  a.    That  administers. 

AD-MIN-IS-TRA'TOR,  n.  (Law.)  1.  One  who  ad- 
ministers :  —  one  who  administers  on  the  prop- 
erty or  estate  of  a  person  dying  intestate,  and 
is  accountable  for  the  same.  Burrill. 

2.  (Scottish  Law.)  Aperson  legally  empowered 
to  act  for  another,  whom  the  law  presumes  in- 
capable of  acting  for  himself.  Ogilvie. 

Ad-MIN-JS-TRA'TOR-SHIp,  re.  Office  of  admin- 
istrator.        • 

AD-MIN-JS-TRA'TEIX,  ■».     A  woman  who  admin- 
isters. Burke. 
AD-Ml-RA-BIL'I-Ty,  n.    Admirableness.  Bailey. 

AD'MI-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  admirabilis.']  To  be  ad- 
mired ;  worthy  of  admiration  ;  wonderful ;  of 
power  to  excite  wonder. 

The  more  power  he  hath  to  hurt,  the  more  admirabje  is  his 
praise,  that  he  will  not  hurt.  Sidney, 

What  admirable  things  occur  in  the  remains  of  several  other 
philosophers !  short,  I  confess,  of  the  rules  of  Christianity,  but 
generally  above  the  lives  of  Christians.  South. 

Ad'MJ-RA-BLE,  re.  A  drink  made  of-  peaches, 
plums,  sugar,  water,  and  spirit.  W.  Ency. 

AD'M!-RA-BLE-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  ad- 
mirable. "  The  admirableness  of  its  pre- 
cepts." '  Ellis. 

Ad'MI-RA-BLY,  ad.    In  an  admirable  manner. 


AD'MI-RAL,  n.  [Ar.  amir,  a  prince  or  oomniand- 
er;  It.  ammiraglio;  Sp.  almirante;  Fx.ami- 
ral.'] 

1.  A  high  naval  officer,  who  has  the  same 
power  and  authority  over  the  maritime  forces  of 
a  state  that  a  general  has  over  its  land  forces  ; 
the  chief  commander  of  a  fleet.  Knolles. 

2.  A  ship  that  carries  the  admiral ;  a  large 
ship.  "  The  admiral  in  which  I  came,  of  about 
five  hundred  tons."  Hawkins. 

Admiral  ofthejleet,  the  highest  ofiicer  under  the  ad- 
miralty of  Great  Britain —  Vice-admiral,  an  officer 
next  in  rank  to  tlie  admiral —  Rear-admiral,  an  ofiicer 
iie\'t  in  rank  to  the  vice-admiral. 

Ad'M[-E.AL-SHELL,  re.  (Conch.)  A  beautiful 
shell  of  the  volute  genus  ;  a  voluta.  Scott. 

Ad'MI-RAL-SHIp,  re.  The  ofiice  or  power  of  an 
admiral.  Johnson. 

AD'MJ-RAL-TY,  re.  [Fr.  amiraute.']  The  power 
or  officers  appointed  for  the  administration  of 
naval  affairs  ;  a  board  of  naval  commissioners ; 
a  jurisdiction  which  takes  cognizance  of  naval 
or  of  marine  aiTairs.  Bacon. 

Admiralty  court,  a  court  wliicli  has  jurisdiction  over 
maritime  causes,  botli-civil  and  criminal. 


t-AD-MlR'ANCE,  n.     Admiration. 


Spenser. 


AD-MI-RA'TION,  re.  [L.  admiration  It.  ammira- 
zione ;    Sp.   admiraeion  ',  Fr.  admiration."] 

1.  The  act  of  regarding  with  wonder  ;  surprise  ; 
amazement.  "  'There  is  a  pleasure  in  admira- 
tion." Tillotson. 

Admiration  seized 
All  heaven,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend 
Wondering.  Milton. 

2.  Wonder,  mingled  with  esteem,  love,  or 
veneration. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  admiration;  and  this  is  that  which 
properly  causeth  admiration,  when  we  discover  a  great  deal 
m  an  object  which  we  understand  to  be  excellent.    2'illotson. 

3.  (Gram.)  The  character  marked  thus  [!] ; 
exclamation. 

Syn.  — See  Wonder. 

tAD'MI-RA-TlVE,  re.  The  point  of  exclamation 
or  admiration,  marked  thus  [!].  Cotgrave. 

-AD-MIRE',   V.   a.     [L.   admiror;    Fr.   admirer.'] 

\i.  ADMIRED  ;   pp.  ADMIRING,  ADMIRED.] 

1.  To  regard  with  wonder,  surprise,  or  vener- 
ation. 

All  things  are  admired,  either  because  they  are  new  or  be- 
cause tliey  are  great.  Bacon. 

2.  To  esteem  or  prize  highly ;  to  like  much ; 
as,  "  To  admire  aperson  for  powers  of  mind." 

Syn.  —  See  Commend,  Praise. 

AD-MlEE',  V.  n.  To  wonder.  "  Admired  at  his 
own  contrivance."  Ray, 

/  Let  none  admire 

That  riches  grow  in  hell.  Milton. 

-AD-MIRED'  (sid-mlrd'),  p.  a.     1.  Held  in  admira- 
tion.    "  Admired  M!iranda  !  "  Shak. 
2.  Exciting  wonder.     ' '  Broke  the  good  meet- 
ing with  most  admired  disorder.'*              Shak. 

-AD-mIr'PR,  re.    One  who  admires  ;  a  lover. 

AD-MlR'ING-LY,  ad.    With  admiration.      Shak. 

AD-MIS-SI-BlL'I-TV,  re.  Quality  of  being  admis- 
sible. Ec.  Rev. 

AD-MlS'ST-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  admitted. 
"Suppose  that  this  supposition  were  admis- 
sible." Hale. 

-AD-MIS'SJ-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  which  may  be 
admitted. 

AD-MIS'SION  (iid-mish'un),  re.     [L.  admissio.] 

1.  Act  of  admitting  ;  admittance. 

2.  State  of  being  admitted ;  admittance  ;  in- 
troduction.   "To  crave  admission."       JOryden. 

•3.  The  granting  or  allowance  of  an  argument, 
or  of  a  position  ;  as,  "  To  make  an  admission," 
Syn.  —  See  Admittance. 

AD-MIS'SI0N-m6n'{;Y  (?d-mish'un-miin'e),  n. 
Money  paid  for  admission.  '  Sprat. 

AD-MlS'SO-EY,  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  mitto,  to  send.] 
Granting  admittance  ;  admitting.  Ec.  Rev. 

-AD-MIt',  v.  a.  [L.  admitto  ;  It.  ammettere ;  Sp. 
admitir ;    Fr.   admettre.]     [i.  admitted  ;   pp. 

ADMITTING,  ADMITTED.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  ],  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  fAlL  ;    nilR,  HER; 
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1.  To  suffer  to  enter ;  to  suffer  to  pass ;  to 
grant  entrance  to ;  to  receive. 

And,  if  I  give  tliee  honor  due, 

Mirth,  admit  mc  of  thy  crew.  Milton. 

2.  To  allow,  as  an  argument  or  position  ;  to 
grant ;  to  concede. 

I  cannot  easily  admit  the  inference.  Locke. 

3.  To  permit ;  to  suffer  ;  to  tolerate. 

We  shall  admit  no  parley.  Shah. 

Syn. — admitted  as  a  member ;  received  as  a  friend. 
We  admit  tho  truth  of  a  statement  j  aUom  the  propriety 
-  of  a  remarlc  ;  grant  what  is  desired.  —  We  admit  what 
we  profess  not  to  know,  or  seek  not  to  prevent ;  wo 
allow  what  wo  know  and  tacitly  consent  to ;  we  per- 
'mit  what  we  authorize  by  a  formal  consent ;  wo  suffer 
and  tolerate  what  we  dislike,  but  do  not  think  proper 
to  prevent.  —  See  ALLOW. 

AD-mIt'TANCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  adinitting ; 
allowance  or  permission  to  enter  ;  admission. 

A  solemn  admittance  is  of  such  necessity  that,  without  it, 
there  can  be  no  cliurch  pohty.  Hooker. 

2.  The  power  or  right  of  entering. 

What 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?  —  't  is  gold 
Which  buys  admittance.  Shak. 

3.  Concession  of  a  position. 

Nop  could  the  Pythagorean  give  easy  admittance  thereto. 

^  Browne. 

4.  t  Custom  or  privilege  of  being  admitted  to 
great  persons. 

Sir  John,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  of 
great  admittance.  S/iak. 

5.  (iato.)  The  giving  possession  of  a  copy- 
hold estate.  Btirrill. 

Syn. — Admittance  is  applied  to  a  literal  permission 
to  enter  some  place ;  admission  is  used  in  both  a  lit- 
eral and  a  figurative  sense. — Admission  ot  &  disputed 
point  J  right  of  admission  ;  admittance  into  a  place  or 
society  v  access  to  a  person. 

Ad-MIT~tA' TUR,  n.  [L.,  Let  him  he  admitted.'] 
A  certificate  of  admission.  Harv.  Reg. 

AD-MIT'T^R,  n.    One  %vho  adniits.         Bp.  Hall. 

AD-MIT'Tl-BLE,  a.    Admissible,  [e.]    Harrison. 

AD-MlX',  V.  a.  [L.  admiscco,  admixtus ;  A.  S. 
miscaUy  to  mingle/]  \i.  admixed  ;  pp.  admix- 
ing, ADMIXED.]    To  mingle  with  ;  to  mix.  [r.] 

AD-MIX'TION  (jd-mlkst  yun),  ».  The  mingling 
of  one  body  with  another  ;  mixture.         Bacon. 

AD-MIXT'yRE  (»d-mlkst'yur),  n.     1.  That  which 

is  formed  by  admixtion.  Woodward. 

2.  The  act  of  mingling ;  mixture.  Ray. 

AD-m6n'|SH,  v.  a.  [L.  admoneo  ;  It.  ammonire  ; 
Sp.  amonester ;  Fr.  admonHer.']  \i.  admon- 
ished ;  pp.  ADMONISHING,  ADMONISHED.] 

1.  To  warn  of  a  fault ;  to  reprove  gently. 
Count  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother. 

I  2  Thess.  ill.  6. 

2.  To  advise ;  to  counsel. 

Better  is  a  poor  and  wise  child,  than  an  old  and  foolish 
king,  w9o  will  no  more  be  admonislted.  Eccl.  iv.  13. 

3.  To  inform ;  to  acquaint  with  ;  to  remind. 

The  angel  bright, 
Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  turned, 
Admonished  by,hi8  ear.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Wo  admonish  for  what  is  past ;  advise,  coun- 
sel, and  warn,  witll  respect  to  the  future. Admonish 

a  person  on  account  of  the  errors  which  he  has  com- 
mitted ;  advUe  or  eoun.sel  him  as  to  liis  future  conduct ; 

warn  lum  of  his  danger Admonish  for  the  first  fault ; 

reprove  for  the  second  ;  reprimand  for  the  tltird. 

AD-M0n'JSH-5E,  «.  One  who  admonishes.  "  Hor- 
ace was  a  mild  admonisher."  Dryden. 

tAD-MON'JSH-MfiNT, ».     Admonition.       Shak. 

AD-MO-Ni"TION  (ad-mo-nish'un),  vi.  [L.  admo- 
nitio.'] 

1.  Act  of  admonishing;  hint  of  a  fault  or 
AxAy ;  friendly  caution  as  to  the  consequences  of 
actions ;  gentle  reproof  or  reprimand.      South. 

2.  {Eccl.)  The  first  step  of  ecclesiastical  ijen- 
sure,  according  to  the  following  words  of  the 
apostle : 

A  man  that  is  a  heretic,  after  tho  first  and  second  admoni- 
tion, r^ect.  Tit.  ill.  10. 

Syn.  —  Give  admonition  to  tlie  yoimg ;  warnings  to 
the  miprudent ;  cautions  to  the  inexperienced  j  reproof 
and  reprimand  to  offenders. 

AD-MQ-Nl"TI(pN-?R  (&d-mo-nIsh'an-?r),  «.  A 
dispenser  of  admonition,     [r.]  Hooke. 

AD-M6N'J-T1VE,  o.  That  admonishes.  "Instruc- 
tive and  admonitive  emblems."  Barrow. 


AD-M3N';-TQR,  •«.  An  admonisher.  [r.]  Bobbes. 

AD-MON'I-TQ-RY,  a.  Admonishing;  monitory. 
"  Admonitory  of  duty."  Barrow. 

AD-MOK-TJ-ZA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  mors, 
mortis,  death.]  (Law.)  The  reduction  of  prop- 
erty in  lands  or  tenements  to  mortmain.     Ash. 

fAD-MdVE',  V.  a.  [L.  admoveo.]  To  bring  to 
another.    "Adtnoved  unto  the  light."        Z/dal. 

tAD-MUR-MU-RA'TION,  ».  [L.  admurmuro.'j  A 
murmuring  to  another.  Bailey. 

AD-nAs'C(;NT,  a.  [L.  adnascens.]  Growing  upon, 
"  Moss  is  an  adnascent  plant."  E 


2.  Bustle ;    tumult ;    unnecessary 
'Xet  's  have  no  more  ado." 


AD'NATE,  a.  [L.  adnascor,  adnatus,  to  grow  to.] 
{Bot.)  Growing  to  the  face  of  another,  and 
not  to  its  apex,  in  which  case  it  would  be  in- 
nate ;  attached  by  the  whole  length.       Brande. 

AD-N6m'I-NAL,  a.  Relating  to  an  adnoun  or 
adjective ;  adjectival ;  genitive.       Prof.  Gibbs. 

Ad'NOUN,  «.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  Eng.  noun.]  An 
adjective ;  a  word  added  to  a  noun.  Ash. 

A-d6',  ».     [o  and  do.]     1.  ^rouble;  difficulty. 

I  have  much  at?oto~  know  myself.  Shak. 

turmoil. 
Shak. 

A-Db'BE,n.  [Sp.]  Unburnt  brick.  Stephens. 
AU-Q-LES'C?NCE,  )„.  \h.  adolescenfia.-]Youth- 
AD-p-LES'C?N-CY,  5  ful  age  or  growth;  the 
age  between  puberty  and  majority,  or  the  period 
between  puberty  and  the  time  at  which  the  body 
has  acquired  its  full  development ;  among  the 
ancients,  the  period  from  twelve  to  twenty-five. 
"  A  tedious  time  of  adolescence.'*  Bentley. 

AD-p-LES'C^NT,  a.  Relating  to  adolescence; 
youthful.  Cowper. 

t  AD-g-NA'TION,  n.  Union.  Boyle.  [Proba- 
bly a  misprint.]  — See  Adunation. 

AD-O-NE'AN,  a.  [Gr.  "Ai^ww?,  Adonis.]  Re- 
lating to  Adonis  ;  Adonic.  Faber. 

A-DON'IC,  a.     1.  (Myth.)  Relating  to  Adonis. 
2.  (Gram.')  Denoting  a   kind  of  verse   first 
used  in  relation  to  Adonis.  Crabb. 

A-D0N'|C,  n.  {Gram.)  An  Adonic  verse,  con- 
sisting of  a  dactyle  and  a  spondee.  Ogilvie. 

ji-DO'JVIS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Ramt7iculacets,  including  pheasant's-eye 
(Adonis  autumnalis).  Gray. 

tA-D60R§' (?-dorz'),  ad.  At  the  door.  ""When 
you  come  out  adoors."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

A-d6pT',  v.  a.  [L.  adopto ;  It.  adottare ;  Sp. 
adoptar ;  Fr.  adopter!]  \i.  adopted  ;  pp. 
adopting,  adopted.] 

1.  To  receive  and  treat  as  a  son  or  daughter 
one  who  is  the  child  of  another ;  to  affiliate. 

May  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir  ?  Sliak. 

2.  To  take,  select,  or  assume  as  one's  own. 
I  have  adapted,  the  Roman  sentiment,  that  it  is  more  hon- 
orable to  save  a  citizen  than  to  kill  an  enemy.  Johnson. 

A-d6PT'5D,  p.  a.     1.  Taken  as  one's  o^vn  son  or 
daughter ;  affiliated. 
2.  Selected  or  assumed  as  one's  owTi. 

A-DOPT'jpD-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  adoption.  Shak. 

A-DC)PT':pR,  re.     1.  One  who  adopts. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  vessel  with  two  necks  placed 
between  a  retort  and  a  receiver,  serving  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  former ;  —  used  in  dis- 
tillation.—  Written  also  adapter,  Henry. 

A-DOP'TION,  n.   [h.  adoptio.l   1.  Act  of  adopting. 
2.  State  of  being  adopted ;  affiliation.    Shak. 

A-DOP'TIOUS,  a.  Adoptive.  "  Pretty,  fond,  adop- 
tious  Christendoms  "  ;  i.  e.  christenings.    Shak. 

A-DOP'T!VE,  a.     [L.  adoptivus.] 

1.  That  adopts.    "  Adoptive  fatlier."   Ayliffe. 

2.  That  is  adopted.    "  Adoptive  son."  J^acon. 

A  'DOR,  n.    [L.]  (Bot.)  A  name  for  spelt.    Crdbb. 

A-DOR-A-BIL'J-TY,  re.  Quality  of  being  adorable  ; 
adorableness.     [it.]  Coleridge. 

A-DOR'A-BLE,  a.  That  is  to  be  adored;  worthy 
of  adoration ;  divine.  "  The  adorable  Author 
of  Christianity."  Cheyne. 


A-DOR'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  adora- 
ble; worthiness  of  divine  honors. 

A-DOR'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  ad- 
oration or  worship. 

Ad-O-KA'TTON,  re.  Act  of  adoring ;  worship  paid 
to  God,  or  homage  to  man.  Hooker. 

A-d6RE',  v.  a.  [L.  adtyro ;  ad,  to,  and  oro,  to 
pray ;  It.  adorare ;  Sp.  adorar ;  Fr.  adorer.] 
\i.  ADORED ;  pp.  adoring,  adored.]  To  wor- 
ship with  external  homage  ;  to  reverence ;  to 
venerate  ;  to  revere  ;  to  honor ;  to  love  intensely. 

The  people  appear  adoring  their  prince,  and  their  prince 
adoring  God.  Tatter. 

Syn.  —  The  Supreme  Being  ought  always  to  be 
adored,  and  reverenced,  and  worshipped,  at  stated  times. 
To  revere  and  venerate  are  applied  to  human  beings. 
A  great  and  good  man  should  he  reverenced  while  liv- 
ing, and  his  memory  revered  after  his  death. 

t  A-DORE'MJgNT,  re.     Adoration.  Browne. 

A-DOR'^R,  n.    One  who  adores ;  a  worshipper. 

A-DOR'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  reverential  manner. 

A-DORN',  V.  a.  [L.  adwno  ;  It.  adomare ;  Sp. 
adornar ;  Fr.  adorner.]  [i.  adorned  ;  pp. 
adorning,  adorned.]  To  dress  with  orna- 
ments ;  to  decorate  ;  to  ornament ;  to  embellish ; 
to  beautify ;  to  bedeck ;  to  array. 

I  John  saw  the  holy  city  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for 
her  husband.  liev.  xxi.  2. 

Syn. — Adorned  or  bedecked  with  jewels;  decorated 
with  flowers;  embellished  and  beautified  with  orna- 
ments ;  arrayed  in  splendid  dress.  —  Adorned  with 
virtues  ;  embellished  by  arts. 

"h A-DORN',  re.     Ornament.  Spenser. 

t  A-DORN',  a.  Adorned.  "  Made  so  adorn." Milton. 
A-DORN'ING,  re.   Ornament.  1  Pet.  iii.  3. 

t  A-DOEN'M^NT,  re.    Embellishment.     Raleigh. 

AD-6S-Cy-LA'T[ON,  re.  [L.  adosculatio.]  (Bot.) 
The  joining  or  inserting  of  one  part  of  a 
plant  into  another  ;  anastomosis  ;  inoscula- 
tion. Grew. 

A-DOWN'  (j-dbfln'),  ad.  [A.  S.  adun,  do\vn.] 
Down  ;  on  the  ground.  "  Thrice  did  she  sink 
adowji."  Spenser. 

A-DoWn'  (^-dbfin'),  pi'ep.  Do^vn  ;  towards  the 
ground.  *'^doztJre  her  shoulders  fell  her  length 
of  hair."  Dryden. 

AD  qjJOD  DAM'NVMi  \lj..  To  what  damage?] 
{Law. )  A  writ  to  inquire  whether  a  grant  will 
be  attended  with  injury  to  any  one.       Tomlins. 

Ad'RA-gANT,  re.     Gum  tragacanth.  Brande. 

t  A-DRBAD'  (si-drSd'),  ad.  [A.  S.  adred.]  In  a 
state  of  fear.  Sidney. 

AD  REF-E-REJ^DUM,  [L.]  To  be  further  con- 
sidered. '  Scudamore. 

A-DRIFT',  ad.  "[A.  S.  adrifan,  to  drive.]  Floating 
at  random,  as  a  vessel.  Milton. 

AD-RO-GA'TION,  re.  {Civil  Law.)  A  form  of 
adopting  a  child  among  the  Romans ;  the  adop- 
tion, at  an  assembly  of  the  people,  of  a  person 
already  free  from  the  natural  parents.  Bouvier. 

A-DR6iT',  a.    [Fr.,  from  L.  ad,  to,  and  directus, 
direct,  straight.]      Dexterous  ;  active ;    expert. 
"The  most  adroit  cavalry  in  Europe."  Evelyn. 
Syn.  —  See  Clever. 

A-DR6iT'LY,  od.  In  an  adroit  manner ;  dexter~ 
ously.     "  'ro  carve  adroitly."  Chesterfield. 

A-DROIT'NfSS,  re.  Dexterity;  activity;  readi- 
ness; expertness.-  "In  the  skill  and  adroit- 
ness of  the  artist."  Bp.  Home. 

A-DRY'  (j-drl'),  a.  [A.  S.  adrigan,  to  dry  up.] 
Athirst;  thirsty.  "Doth  a  man  that  is  adry 
desire  to  drink  in  gold  ?  "  Burton. 

AD-SCI-Tl"TIOyS  (&d-se-tisli'us),  ra.  [L.  adscisco, 
adscitits,  or  ascitus,  to  associate.]  Taken  to 
complete  something ;  supplemental ;  additional. 

This  fourth  epistle  on  happiness  may  be  thought  to  be  ad- 
scititiovs,  and  out  of  its  proper  place.  J}r.  Waj-ton. 

AD-SCI-Tl"TIOUS-Ly,  ad.  In  an  adscititious 
manner;  by  way  of  supplement.  If  a^sore. 

AD'SCRIPT,  re.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  scriptus,  enrolled ; 
scribo,  to  \vrite.]  One  who  is  held  to  service  in 
some  particular  place.  Ogilvie. 
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JlD-SCRIP '  TVS  OLE'BJE,  [L.]  Attached  to  the 
soil ;  a  serf. 

AD-STKlC'TION,  n.  [L.  adstringo,  adstrictus,  to 
bind.] 

1.  Act  of  binding  together  to  cause  contrac- 
tion. 

2.  {Med.')  Constipation.  Dunglison. 

Ad-U-lA' Rl-4,  n.  {Min.)  [From  Mount  ^duto 
in  Switzerland.]  An  ornamental  stone;  the 
moonstone ;  a  variety  of  felspar.  P.  Cyc. 

AD'y-LATE,  V.  a.  To  show  feigned  devotion  to  ; 
to  flatter ;  to  compliment,     [r.]  Carpenter. 

AD-y-LA'TION  [&d-du-la'shun,  S.  J.  Ja. ;  Ud-ju-la'- 
shijii,  W. ;  kd-yu-la'shun,  £.],  n.  [L.  adulatio  ; 
It."  adulazioTie ;  Sp.  adulacion ;  Fr.  adulation.'\ 
Excessive  praise;  flattery;  extravagant  com- 
pliment. "Titles  blown  from  adulation."  Shak. 
Flattery  corrupts  both  the  receiver  and  the  giver  ;  and  ad- 
vlation  is  not  of  more  service  to  the  people  than  to  kings. 

Surke. 

Syn. —  Courtiers  practise  adulation ;  lovers  are  ad- 
dicted to  Jlattenj ;  fashionable  people  indulge  them- 
selves in  compliments.  —  Adulation  may  be  fulsome; 
fiatttnj  gross ;  complimoiits,  though  not  incompatible 
with  sincerity,  may  be  unmeaning. 

t  AD'li- LA-TOE,  M.     A  flatterer.  Bailey. 

AD'y-LA-TO-EY,  a.  Implying  adulation;  flat- 
tering; full  '  of  compliments.  "Adulatory 
verses."  Mason. 

t  AD'y-LA-TEpss,  «.    She  that  flatters.    Hiiloet. 

A-DULT',  It.     [L.  adultus ;  It.  &  Sp.  adutto ;  Fr. 
aduUe.l     Grown  up  ;  arrived  at  manhood ;  ma- 
ture ;  as,  "An  adult  person."    "Adult  age." 
Adult  school,  a  school  for  training  adults. 

A-DiJLT',  n.  1.  A  person  grown  up,  of  age.  Sharp. 

2.  (Common  Law.)    One  of  full  age.  Burrill. 

3.  (Civil  Law.)  A  boy  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  fourteen,  or  a  girl  of  twelve,  years.  Burrill. 

A-DULT'ipD,  p.  a.     Completely  grown.       Howell. 

n. 


To   commit    adultery;    to 
B.  Jonson. 

That  which  adulterates. 


t  A-DUL'T^E, 

adulterate. 

A-DUL'T?E-ANT, 

A-DLTLTigR-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  adultero,  adulteratus ; 
ad,  to,  and  ator,  another ;  It.  adulterare  ;  Sp. 
adulterar ;  Fr.  adulterer.}     [i.  adulterated  ; 

pp.  ADULTERATING,  ADULTERATED.]      To  Com- 
mit adultery.  Shak. 

A-DUL'T?E-ATE,  v.  a.  To  corrupt  by  some  for- 
eign mixture,  or  by  intermixing  what  is  less 
valuable ;  to  pollute. 

The  present  war  has  aduUeratJ^d  our  tongue  with  strange 
words.  Spectator. 

A-DUL'T^E-ATE,  a.     1.  Tainted  with  adultery. 

"  That  adulterate  beast."  Shak. 

2.  Debased  by  foreign  mixture ;    corrupted. 

"  Adulterate  copper."  Swift. 

.4-DUL'T^;r-ATE-LY,  ad.    In  an  adulterate  or 

corrupt  manner. 
A-dOl'T^E-ATE-n£sS,  ».      The  quality  or  the 

state  of  being  adulterate  or  counterfeit. 

A-DUL-TjpR-A'TIQN,  n.     1.  Act  of  adulterating ; 

contamination.  Bacon. 

2.  State  of  being  adulterated.  Felton. 

A-dOL'T^E-^E,   m.      A  person  guilty   of  adul 

■  tery.  Dryden. 
A-DUL'TfR-ESS,   n.      A  woman  who   commits 

adultery. 

By  the  famed  aduUeress  brought.  Dil/den. 

II  A-DUL'T^E-INE  [s-dul'ter-In,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
j-dai'ter-in,  P.  -K.],  n.  [L.  adulterinus,  spuri- 
ous.] (Canon  Law.)  A  child  born  of  an  adul- 
teress ;  spurious  off'spring.  Johnson. 

II  A-DUL'T:ER-INB,  a.  Of  an  adulterous  inter- 
course ;  spurious  ;  adulterous.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  A-dOl'T^R-IZE,  v.  n.  To  commit  adultery. 
"  Gave  open  suspicion  of  adulterizing ." Milton. 

A-DlTL'TeRrOCs,  a.    [L.  adulter.']    1.  Guilty  of, 

■  or  tainted  by,  adultery.  "  The  adulterous  An- 
tony." Shak. 

2.  Spurious ;  corrupt.    "Adulterous  and  for- 
eign mixtures."  Coventry. 
A-DUL'Tf  E-OUS-LY,  ad.    In  an  adulterous  man- 
'  ner  ;  with  the  guilt  of  adultery. 


A-DtJL'T5-EY,  n.  [L.  adulterium  ;  It.  &  Sp. 
adulterio ;  tr.  adiikhe.'] 

1.  (Law.)  Criminal  intercourse  between  a 
married  person  and  one  of  the  opposite  sex, 

■  whether  married  or  single ;  violation  of  the 
marriage  bed.  Burrill. 

2.  (Bcel.  Hist.)  Act  of  introducing  into   a 
bishopric  during  the  rightful  bishop's  life.  Bitck. 

3.  t Adulteration  ;    corruption.      "All   the 
adulteries  of  art."  B.  Jonson. 

A-DULT'Nj;SS,  n.     State  of  being  adult,     [r.] 

Bailey. 

AD-tJM'BRANT,  a.  Giving  a  slight  resemblance ;. 
shadowing  out  faintly.  Johnson. 

AD-UM'BEAtE,  u.  a.  [L.  adumbro,adumbratus ; 
ad,  to,  and  umbra,  a  shadow.]  \i.  adumbrat- 
ed ;    pp.    ADUMBRATING,    ADUMBRATED.]       To 

shadow  out,  or  represent  faintly. 

Heaven  is  adumbrated  by  all  positive  excellences. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

AD-UM-BRA'TION,    n.      1.   A   faint    sketch;    a 

shadowing  form. 

Our  knowledge  is  at  best  a  most  confused  adumbration. 

QlamiU. 

2.  (Her.)  The  shadow  of  a  figure  painted  of 
a  color  darker  than  the  field.  Johnson. 

t  AD-U-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  aduno,  to  make  one.] 

State  of  being  united.  Cranmer. 

A-DUN'CI-TY,  «.    Crookedness.  Arbuthnot. 

A-DUN'COyS  (si-diing'kus),  a.  [L.  aduneus.] 
Crooked  ;"  hooked ;  bending  inwards.  Derham. 

t  A-DUNaUE',  a.     Crooked ;  aduncous.     Bacon. 

fA-DUEE',  V.  n.  [L.  aduro,  to  burn  up.]  To 
burn  up.  "  Heat  which  doth  mellow,  not 
adure."  Bacon. 

A-DUST',  a.  \1j.  aduro,  adustus."]  (il/ed.)  Burnt 
up ;  scorched ;  parched,     [k.]  Quincy. 

A-DUST'?D,  a.    Burnt ;  dried  with  fire.     Milton. 

t  A-DUST'!-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  burnt  up. 

Bailey. 

A-DUS'TION  (si-dust'yun),  n.     1.  Act  of  burning 

up,  scorching,  or  drying.  i       Burton. 

2.  (Surg.)  Cauterization.  Dunglison. 

Ad  va-LO' rem,  [L.,  to  the  valite.']_   (Com.)  An 

ctd  valorem  duty  is  one  that  is  levied  according 

to  the  value  of  the  goods.  Brande. 

AD-vAnCE',  v.  a.  [It.  amanzare;  Sp.  avanzar; 
Fr.  avancer.]     [i.  advanced  ;  pp.  advancing, 

ADVANCED.] 

1.  To  bring  or  move  forward. 

Advance  our  waving  colors  on  the  walls.         Shah. 

2.  To  raise  to  preferment ;  to  promote  to  a 
higher  office ;  to  aggrandize. 

Those  that  are  advanced  by  degrees  are  less  envied  than 
those  that  are  advanced  suddenly.  Bacon, 

3.  To  improve ;  to  encourage  the  growth  or 
progress  of ;  to  forward. 

What  laws  more  proper  to  advance  the  nature  of  man  than 
these  precepts  of  Christianity  ?  Tillotson. 

4.  To  heighten  the  value  of ;  to  dignify ;  to 
give  lustre  to. 

As  the  calling  dignifies  the  man,  so  the  man  much  more 
advances  his  calling.  South. 

5.  To  allege  ;  to  adduce  ;  to  propose  ;  to 
bring  into  notice. 

I  dare  not  advance  my  opinion  against  the  judgment  of  so 
great  an  author.  Dryden. 

6.  To  pay  beforehand ;  to  furnish  on  credit ; 
as,  "  To  advance  money  on  a  contract,  or  at  the 
outset  of  an  enterprise  in  expectation  of  work 
to  be  done  or  of  reimbursement  at  a  future 
time." 

7.  To  increase ;  as,  "  To  advance  the  price  of 
goods." 

Syn. — Advance  a  doctrine;  adduce  an  argument; 
allege  a  circumstance ;  assiipi  a  reason.  —  See  Al- 
lege, Promote. 

AD-vANCE',  v.  n.  To  move  or  go  forward;  to 
proceed ;  to  make  progress ;  to  make  improve- 
ment. 

They  who  would  advance  in  knowledge  should  not  take 
words  for  real  entities,  till  they  can  form  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  of  those  entities.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  To  advance  is  to  go  towards  some  point ;  to 
proceed  is  to  go  onward  in  a  certain  course.    As  you 
advance  in  life,  proceed  in  wisdom. 
AD-vAncE',  n.    1.  Act  of  advancing  or  coming 
forward;  progress;  approach. 


So  like  the  Bun's  advance  your  titles  show.  Waller, 

2.  Progression  ;  improvement. 

Mr.  Newton  has  demonstrated  several  new  propositions 
which  are  so  many  new  truths,  and  are  further  advanceain 
mathematical  knowledge.  Locke. 

3.  A  tender  of  kindness  or  love ;  an  offer  or 
proposition. 

The  advaitce  of  kindness  which  I  made  was  feigned. 

Dryden. 

4.  (Com.)  Increase  of  price :— anticipation  of 
a  claim :  —  money  paid  before  it  is  due,  or  by 
way  of  accommodation  in  expectation  of  reim- 
bursement. One  who  has  paid  more  money  o'r 
furnished  more  goods  to  another,  than  the  latter 
is  entitled  to,  is  said  to  be  in  advance  to  him; 

To  go  in  advance,  to  go  before. 
Syn. — See  Progress. 

AD-vAnce',  a.    Being  in  front ;  advanced ;  as, 
" Advance  ga3.r&,"  for  " Advanced  gvArdi."  Crabb. 
Advance  money,  money  paid  in  advance. 

AD-VANCED' (sid-v4nst'),7).  a.  Promoted;  come 
forward ;  having  made  progress ;  proceeded  far  ; 
being  in  front. 

Advanced  g^iard,  a  detachment  of  troops  which  pre- 
cedes the  main  body  ;  van-guard. 

AD-VAnCE'M^NT,  )J.  1.  Act  of  advancing ;  prog- 
ress ;  proficiency.  Swift. 

2.  Preferment ;  promotion.  "  My  advance- 
ment to  the  throne."  Shak. 

3.  Improvement.  "  The  '  advancement  of 
learning."  Browne. 

4.  (Law.)  A  payment  or  appropriation  of 
money,  or  a  settlement  of  real  estate,  made  by 
a  parent  to  or  for  a  child,  in  advance,  or  in 
anticipation  of  the  distributive  share  to  which 
such  child  would  be  entitled  after  his  death :  — 
money  paid  in  advance.  Burrill. 

Syn. Advancement  in  learning,  in  a  profession; 

improvement  qf  the  mind  ;  proficiency  in  music  ;  rapid 
progress  ;  regular  progression  ;  promotion  to  an  office ; 
prtferment  to  a  living  or  benefice.  —  See  Progress. 

AD-VAn'C^R,  re.    1.  One  who'  advances.    Bacon. 
2.  A  branch  of  a  stag's  horn.  Ogilvie. 

AD-VAn'CING,  p.  a.  Going  forward;  making 
progress  ;  as,  "Advancing  armies  "  ;  "Advanc- 
mg  years." 

AD-vAN'CIVE,  a.     Tending  to  advance,     [r.] 

Smart. 

AD-vAN'TA^E,  n.  [Fr.  avantage.']  1.  Superi- 
ority ;  as,  "  To  have  the  advaivtage  of  or  over 
another." 

2.  Favorable  opportunity,  condition,  state, 
circumstance,  or  situation. 

Advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness.  Shak. 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed, 

What  oil  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  jvell  expressed.    Pope. 

3.  Gain  ;  profit ;  benefit ;  utility  ;  goo"d. 

Dying  so,  death  is  to  him  advantage.    ^        Shak. 

4.  Overplus ;  interest. 

There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor. 

And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love.         Sliak. 

Syn. — Advantage  relates  to  situation;  profit  and 
^ain  to  trade.  A  situation  has  its  advantages ;  trade 
Its  profits. 

'i'he  support  of  friends  is  an  advantage  ;  good  health 
is  an  inestimable  benefit ;  a  good  book  is  of  great  ntil- 
ity,  and  of  service  to  readers  generally.  Some  persons 
have  great  advantages,  but  derive  little  good  or  ben^t 
from  them.  —  See  ACCOUNT,  AVAIL,  Benefit, 
Good,  Utility. 

AD-VAn'TA^E,  v.  a.    [i.  advantaged  ;  pp.  ad- 
vantaging,  ADVANTAGED.]      To   benefit;   to 
profit.  "  Hurts  or  advantages  the  body."  Locke. 
What  advantageth  it  nie,  if  the  dead  rise  not  ?  I  Cor.  xv.  32. 

t  AD-VAn'TA^E-A-BLE,  a.    Profitable. 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 

AD-vAn'TA^ED  (Eid-v*n't?jd),  p.  a.  Possessed 
of  advantages.-  "Advantaged  tempers." 

Glanvill. 

AD-VAn'TA(?E-GEOUND,  n.  Ground  that  gives 
superiority,  and  opportunities  of  annoyance  or 
resistance.  Clarendon. 

A  D-VAN-TA'51E0yS  (&d-viin-ta'jus),  a.  [Fr.  avan- 
tageuz.']  Affording  advantages  ;  beneficial ; 
profitable ;  useful. 

Here  perhaps 
Some  advantageous  act  may  be  achieved.  Milton. 

Syn. Advantageous  situation  ;  beneficial  to  health  ; 

profitable  trade ;  useful  employment. 
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AD-VAN-TA'^EOUS-LY,  ad.  In  au  advantageous 
manner  ;  as,  "Advap-icufeotisly  situated." 

AD-VAN-TA'^EOUS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
advantageous ;  profitableness.  Boyle. 

t  AD-VeC-Ti'^TIOyS,  ct.  Brought;  carried.  Coles. 

AD-VENE',  V.  n.  [L.  advenio;  ad,  to,  and  venio, 
to  come.]     To  accede  ;  to  come  to.         Ayliffe. 

t  AD-VE'NJ-ipNT,  It.     Superadded.  Browne. 

AD'VENT,  n.  [L.adventus;  ad,  to,  and  venio, 
ventus,  to  come.]  1.  A  coming ;  appropriately, 
the  coming  of  Christ. 

2.  A  season  of  devotion  during  the  four 
weeks  before  Christmas.  Common  Prayer. 

AD-V^N-Tr"TIOUS  (ad-ven-tish'us,  94),  a.  Acci- 
dental ;  incidental ;  supervenient ;  not  essen- 
tially inherent ;  additional ;  added  extrinsically. 

Diseases  of  continuance  get  an  advaniltious  strength  from 
custom.  Bacon. 

AD-VgN-Ti"TIOUS-LY  (ad-ven-tish'us-le),  ad. 
In  an  adventitious  manner  ;  accidentally. 

AD-V^N-Ti  'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  State  of  bein^  ad- 
ventitious. Ogtlvie. 

t  AD-VEN'TJVE,  n.  The  thing  or  person  that 
comes  from  without.  Bacon. 

t  AD-VEN'TJVE,  a.    Adventitious.  Bacon. 

t  AD-VEN'TRY,  u.     An  adventure.       B.  Jonson. 

AD-VENT'y-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  season  of 
advent.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

AD-VENT'URE  (?d-vent'yur,  10,  24),  n.  [Fr. 
aventurej] 

1.  An  accident ;  a  chance ;  a  hazard ;  as  in 
the  phrase,  "At  all  adventures.** 

2.  An  enterprise  in  which  something  is  at 
hazard ;  an  event  in  which  we  have  no  di- 
rection. **In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous 
day."  Shak. 

3.  A  remarkable  incident;  a.  Strange  occur- 
rence. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  thewindowof  acastle,  andtosee 
a  battle  and  the  adventures  tliereof  below.  Bacon. 

4.  {Co7n.)  A  speculation  in  goods  sent  abroad 
to  be  sold  for  profit. 

II  AD-VENT'llRE,  V.  n.      [i.  ADVENTURED  ;  pp.  AD- 

Ventl'hing,  ADVENTURED.]    To  try  the  chauce  ; 
to  put  to  hazard;  to  dare  ;  to  venture. 

Would  it  not  raise  and  inflame  any  courage  to  see  his  com- 
mander adventure  bo  boldly  upon  all  hazaros  ?  Barrow. 

II  AD-VENT'URE,  V.  a.  To  put  at  risk  ;  to  trust  to 
unfo¥eseen  events. 

My  father  fought  for  you,  and  adventured  his  life.  Ju.  ix.  17, 

II  AD-VENT'URE-FUL,a.  Adventurous.  5e?z?AaOT. 

II  AD-VENT'UR-^R,  n.  One  who  adventures  ;  one 
who  engages  in  hazardous  enterprises ;  one  who 
seeks  occasions  for  adventures,  or  is  fond  of 
taking  risks.  "Their  great  af^ueHiMrcr."  Milton. 

II  AD-VENT'URE-SOME,  ft.     Venturesome,     [it.] 

lit AD-VENT'URE-s6mE-NESS,  /(.  The  quality 
of  being  adventuresome.  Bailey. 

II  AD-VEJNTT'V-ROUS  (10,  24),  a.  Inclined  to  ad- 
ventures or  enterprises  ;  willing  to  incur  haz- 
ard ;  bold  ;  daring ;  courageous ;  venturesome. 

I  tlicnce  invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song.   Milton. 

Was  never  known  a  more  adventurous  knight.     Dryden, 

Syn.  — See  Enterprising. 

II  AD-VENT'U-ROUS-LY,  ad.     Daringly.        Shak. 

II  AD-VENT'lJ-ROyS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
adventurous  ;  venturousness  ;  boldness.   Todd. 

AD' VERB,  n.  [L.  adverhium  ;  ad,  to,  and  vei'bum, 
a  word.]  {Gram.). A  word  joined  to  a  verb, 
adjective,  or  other  adverb,  to  express  some  cir- 
cumstance, quality,  degree,  or  manner  of  its 
signification.  Lowth. 

AD-VERB'I-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  havir^  the 
quality  or  structure  of,  an  adverb.  Tatler. 

AD-VERB'I-AL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an 
adverb.  Addison. 

t  AD-VitR'SA-BLE,  a.     Contrary  to.  Bailey. 

Ad-  VER-sA  'Rl-4,  n.  pi.  [L.,  books  in  which  all 
matters  are  temporarily  entered  as  they  occur  ; 
from  adversarius,  turned  towards  or  lying  be- 


fore the  eyes,]     Notes;    remarks;  a   common- 
place book;  an  account  or  note  book  ;  a  journal. 

These  parchments  are  supposed  to  have  been  St.  Paul's 
adversaria.  Bp.  Bull. 

AD-VipR-SA'RJ-OUs',  a.    Adverse.  .  [r.]     Ogilvie, 

AD'VipR-SA-RY,  n.  [L.  adversartus ;  ad,  to  or 
against,  knd'verto,  versus,  to  turn.]  One  who 
belongs  to  a  hostile  party  or  nation  ;  an  enemy  ; 
a  foe  ;  an  opponent ;  an  antagonist. 

Yet  am  I  noble,  as  the  adversary 

I  come  to  cope  ■withal.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Enemy. 

AD'V^R-SA-RY,  a.  Opposite  to  ;  adverse;  hos- 
tile.    ^^Adversary  forces."  Bp.  King. 

AD-V^R-SA'TION,  n.  [L,  adversatio.']  Opposi- 
tion,   [r.]  New  Englander. 

AD-VER'SA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  adversativus.']  {Gram.) 
Applied  to  a  conjunction  or  a  particle  that  joins 
together  sentences  which  stand  more  or  less  in 
opposition  to  each  other  ;  as,  hut,  however,  and 
yet,  which  are  often  used  as  adversative  parti- 
cles. 

"  Of  these  disjunctives,  some  are  simple,  some  ad- 
versative ;  simple,  as  when  we  say,  '  Either  it  is  day 
or  it  is  niglit ' ;  adversative,  as  wlien  we  say,  *  It  is 
not  day,  hxit  it  is  night.*  Tiie  difference  between 
tliese  is,  tliat  tlie  simple  do  no  more  than  merely  dis- 
join ;  tiie  adoersatioe  disjoin  with  an  opposition  con- 
comitant."   Harrises  Hermes. 

J^r'But  is  here  lised  as  an  adversative  conjunction  ; 
and  its  meaning  micht  be  fully  expressed  thus:  hut  on 
the  contrary.  —  See  But  and  However. 


AD-VER'SA-TIVE,  •/ 


An  adversative  word. 

Harris. 

AD'VERSE,  a.  [L.  adverto,  advej'sus,  to  turn  to 
or  against,] 

1.  Acting  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  contrary  ; 
opposing  ;  as,  ^^ Adverse  winds.'* 

2.  Hostile;  inimical;  as,  "  Anarfverseparty.*' 

3.  Thwarting  inclination  or  desire ;  calami- 
tous ;  afflictive. 

What  if  he  liath  decreed,  that  I  shall  first 

Be  tried  in  humble  state,  and  things  adverse.       Milton. 

4.  {Bot.)  Applied  to  parts  that  stand  oppo- 
site to  one  another.  Henslow. 

Syn.  —  .Adverse  fortune  ;  calamitous  occurrence  ; 
afflictive  bereavement.  —  Adverse  circumstances;  con- 
trary accounts  ;  opposite  characters.  —  Adverse  fac- 
tions ;  hostile  measures  ;  inimical  to  peace  ;  repugnant 
to  good  order ;  averse  to  restraint.  Hostile  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  public  erimity,  inimical  to  pri- 
vate. Those  who  are  averse  disUke ;  those  are  adverse 
who  oppose. 

t  AD-VERSE',  V.  a.  To  oppose.  Gower. 

AD-VERSE'LY,  ad.     Unfortunately.  Shak. 

AD'VERSE-NESS,  n.  Opposition.  "  A  man 
known  unto  you  for  his  malignity  and  adverse- 
ness."  Bp,  Morton, 

AD-ViSR-SJ-PO'Ll-ATE,  ^„.      [l.  adversiis,    op- 

AD-VER-SI-FO'LI-OUS,  )  posite,    and  folium,   a 

.  leaf.]     {Bot.^  Having  opposite  leaves  ;  applied 

to  plants  which  have  leaves  so  arranged  on  the 

stem.  Ogilvie. 

AD-VER'SI-TY,  «.  [L.  adversitas  ;  It.  avversita  ; 
Sp.  adversidad  ;  Fr.  adversite.']  Affliction  ;  ca- 
lamity ;  misfortune  ;  distress ;  severe  trial ; 
suffering ;  trouble. 

Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy.  Shak. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversit;/, 

"Wliieh,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.  S7taJ:. 

Syn. — diversity  is  a  general  condition,  and  is  op- 
posed to  prosperity  ;  distress  is  opposed  to  ease ad- 
versity is  trying  ;  distress  overwhelming Adversity 

of   circumstances  ;    deep   distress  ;    severe    affiictioil  ; 
dreadful  calamity  j  grievous  misfortune. 

AD- VERT',  V.  n.  [L.  adverto,  to  turn  to  ;  ad,  to, 
and  verto,  to  turn  ;  It.  avvertire  ;  Sp.  advertir  ; 
Fr.  avertir.']  [?'.  adverted  ;  pp.  adverting, 
ADVERTED.]  To  observe  ;  to  attend  to  ;  to  take 
notice;  to  remark  ;  to  regard  : — used  with  <o 
before  the  object. 

The  mind  not  being  eapable  at  once  to  advert  to  more  than 
one  thing.  Ray. 

t  AD- VERT',  V.  u,.     To  regard  ;  to  advise.    More. 

AD-VEE'T?NCE,    }  „_    Attention  to  ;    considera- 
AD-VER'T5N-CY,  '  tion  ;    heedfulness  ;  mindful- 
ness ;  regard ;  vigilance.  Chaucer.     Swift. 


AD-VER'TIJNT,  u.     Attentive  ;  heedful.      Hah. 
AD-VER'T^NT-LY,  ad.  In  an  advertent  manner. 

AD-VJf,R-TISE',  or  Ad'V^R-TISE    [Sd-ver-tlz',  S. 

IV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.  C.  Wb. ;  ad'ver-tiz,  Sm.'], 

V.  a.     [L.  adverto,  to  turn  to  ;  Fr.  arertir.]     [i. 

ADVEHTISED  ;  pp.  ADVERTISING,  ADVERTISED.] 

1.  t  To  inform ;  to  give  notice  to. 

Let  me  advertise  you.  j5.  Jonson. 

As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertised.  Shak. 

2.  To  announce  ;  to  publish  ;  to  proclaim  ; 
to  make  known  publicly ;  to  give  public  infor- 
mation about,  by  printed  notice  or  otherwise ; 
as,  "  To  advertise  a  meeting,  the  loss  of  money, 
the  time  of  arrival  and  departure  of  public  con- 
veyances," &c. 

3.  To  offer  for  sale ;  as,  "To  advertise  goods, 
a  house,  a  farm,"  &c. 

Estates  are  landscapes,  gazed  upon  a  while. 
Then  advertised,  and  auctioneered  away.         Cowper. 
xm-  According  to  Smart,  tlie  primary  and  secondary 
accents  o^  advertise  "  liave  now  changed  places." 
Syn.  — See  Publish. 

AD-VER'T!?E-MENT,  )    [,d-ter'tiz-ment,    P.    Ja. 
AD-V^R-TI^E'II^NT,  )   «;re.  R.   Wb.  Ash. ;    jd- 

ver'tjz-ment    or    ad-ver^iiz'ment,    S.    W.   J,   F, 

K.-],  n.  ■  •        . 

1.  Act  of  advertising ;  notification. 

2.  Announcement ;  intelligence  ;  infomia- 
tion ;  notice  of  any  thing  given  to  the  public 
in  writing  or  in  print ;  legal  notification.  Tatler. 

JS^  "  This  word,  if  use  would  permit,  should  have 
Hts  primary  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  a  second- 
ary accent,  lengtliening  the  i,  on  tlie  third."  Smart. 
"  As  nouns  ending  in  mene  always  follow  the  accentua- 
tions of  the  verbs  from  which  tliey  are  formed,  we 
frequently  hear  advertisement  taxed  with  the  grossest 
irregularity  for  having  the  accent  on  a  different  sylla- 
ble from  advcrtise.^^  fVaUcer.  —  In  tlie  United  States  it 
is  a  very  common  practice  to  pronounce  it  with  the 
accent  on  tlie  same  syllable  as  in  advertise. 

Ao-V^R-TI^'gR,  n.     1.   One   that  gives  intelli*- 
gence  or  information. 

The  great  skill  in  an  advertiser  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  style 
which  he  makes  use  of.  He  is  to  mention  the  universal  es- 
teem or  ceneral  reputation  of  things  that  were  never  heard 
of.  Tatler. 

2.  A  newspaper. 

Tliey  have  drawled  through  columns  of  gazetteers  and  cul- 
vertisers  for  a  century  together.  Burke. 

AD-V?R-TI§'ING,  p.  a.     Giving  intelligence. 

t  AD-VES'P^R-ATE,  v.  n.    [L.  ad,  to,  and  vesper, 
evening.]     To  draw  towards  evening.      Bailey. 

AD- VICE',   71.     [Fr.  avis.']     1.  Counsel ;  instruc- 
tion ;  suggestion ;   recommendation. 

There  is  nothing  eo  difficult  as  the  art  of  making  advice 
agreeable.  Spectator. 

2.  Prudent  consideration.  "  So  hot  a  speed 
with  such  advice  disposed.'*  Shak. 

3.  {Com.)  Intelligence;  information;  as, 
**  By  the  last  advices  from  Europe." 

Syn.  —  A  physician  gives  admcc  to  his  patient ;  a 
lawyer"or  counsellor  gives  adviceto  his  client;  par- 
ents give  counsel ;  teachers  give  instruction ;  aii  am- 
bassador receives  instructions  from  his  government. — 
Prudent  advice;  sage  counsel;  Sti\\xidxy  instruction. — 
He  sent  a  letter  of  advice  ;  received  information  ;  had 
early  intelligence  of  the  fact ;  gave  public  notice.  A 
man  of  information  has  much  knowledge ;  a  man  of 
intelligence  has  understanding  as  well  as  knowledge,- 
and  is  capable  of  giving  wholesome  advice. 

AD-VICE'-BOAT  (&d-vis'bot),  n.     A  small  vessel 
employed  to  convey  despatches  or  intelligence. 

t  AD-VI^'|L-ATE,  V.  «.     [L.  advigilo.']  To  watch 
diligently.  Bailey. 

AD-VI§-A-BIL'I-TY,   n.     Quality  of  being  advis- 


able ;  advisableness. 


Vickens. 


AD-VI§'A-BLE,  a.  1.  Fit  to  be  advised  ;  expedi- 
ent. "  Some  judge  it  advisable  for  a  man  to 
account  with  liis  heart  every  day."  South. 
2.  t  Open  to  advice.  "  He  was  so  strangely 
Pell. 


AD-VI§'A-BLE-NESS,   n.     The   quality   of  being 
advisable  ;  readiness  to  receive  counsel. 

AD-Vf^'A-BLY,  ad.     With  advice  ;  prudently. 

AD-VI§E',   V.  a.     [It.  avvizare  ;    Sp.  avisar;   Fr. 

"  aviser.]  [i.  advised  ;  pp.  advising,  advised.] 

1.  To  give  advice  to  ;  to  counsel. 

I  would  advise  all  gentlemen  to  learn  merchants'  accounts. 

LocLe. 


MtEN,   SIR;    m6vE,^NOR,   SON;    BXJLL,   BUR,  RULE.  — C,   ^,  9, 

■1 


*,  soft;   £,  &,  c,  g,  hard;   t?  as  7. ;   1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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2.  To  inform  ;  to  give  information. 

Such  discourse  brings  on 
Ab  may  advise  iiim  of  iiis  happy  state.         Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Admonish,  Exhort. 

AD-VI§E',  0.  n.    1.  To  consider ;  to  deliberate. 

Advise  if  this  he  worth 
Attempting.  Milton. 

2.  To  consult ;  to  confer ;  to  take  counsel 
with ;  as,  "  To  advise  with  a  friend." 

ADVISED  (aid-vi'zed  or  tid-vizd')  [jd-vl'zed,  S.  W. 
J.F.Ja.;  sid-vizd',  K.  Sm.},  p.  a.  1.  Acting 
with  deliberation,  as  after  taking  advice  ;  pru- 
dent ;  cautious. 

With  the  well-otfuisecZ  is  wisdom.      Frov.  xiii.  10. 
2.  Performed  with  deliberation ;  well-consid- 
ered ;  done  with  design. 

In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 

I  shot  liis  fellow  of  the  selfsame  iii^ht, 

The  selfsame  way,  with  more  advised  watch. 

To  find  the  other  forth.  Skak. 

AD-Vls']5D-LY,  ud.  Soberly  ;  heedfuUy  ;  delib- 
erately. "  This  book  advisedly  read  and  dili- 
gently followed."  Ascham. 

AD-VI§'5D-NESS,  n.    Deliberation.    Sanderson. 

AD-VI^E'MgNT,  m.  1.  Counsel ;  advice.  Spenser. 
2.  Circumspection ;  deliberation. 
Among  those  tliat  do  all  things  with  advisement,  there  Is 
wisdom.  Proy.  xiii.  10.    2Vandationof\S!fi. 

AD-VI§'J5R,  n.     One  who  advises.  Waller. 

AD-VI§'ER-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  an  adviser,  or 
counsellor,     [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 

AD-Vl§'!NG,  n.    Counsel ;  advice.  ShaJt. 

tAn-VI'§0,  n.  [Low  L.  ac?t!«so.]  Advice;  con- 
sideration.   "  Counsels  and  advisos.^'  Whitloek. 

AD-V['§0-RY,  a.  Authorized  or  able  to  advise  ; 
giving  advice  ;  counselling.  Dr.  A.  Reed. 

AD'VO-CA-CY,  «.     1.  t  A  suit  at  law.      Chaueer. 

2.  Act   of   pleading ;    vindication ;    defence. 

"  The  applause  or  advocacy  of  Satan."  Browne. 

AD'VO-CATE,  V.  a,  [L.  advoco,  advocatus  ;  ad^ 
to,  and  vocOf  to  call.]  \i.  advocated  ;  pp.  ad- 
vocating, ADVOCATED.]  To  plead  the  cause 
of;  to  support ;  to  defend ;  to  vindicate.  Whately. 

The  Parliament  itself  thought  this  petition  worthy  not  only 
of  receiving,  but  of  voting  to  a  commitment,  after  it  had  been 
advoeateday  some  honorable  and  learned  gentlemen  of  the 
liouse.  Milton. 

Tills  is  the  only  thing  distinct  and  sensible  that  has  been 
advocated.  Bw/ce. 

JB^  Tlie  verb  to  advocate  lias  been  characterized 
as  an  Americanism  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Boucher, 
and  other  English  and  American  writers.  It  is  not 
found  in  any  dictionary  published  in  England  before 
Mr.  Todd  inserted  it  in  his  edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary.  Mr.  Todd  inserted  it  as  an  active  verb, 
with  the  authority  of  Milton  and  Burke,  and  as  a 
neuter  verb,  with  the  authority  of  Dawbeny.  Dr. 
Webster,  however,  had  previously  inserted  it  in  his 
*'  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language," 

published  in  1806 Mr.  Todd  says,  "It  is  a  very 

common  old  Scottish  word,  .  .  .  and  also  an  old 
English  word,  employed  by  one  of  our  finest  and  most 
maiily  writers  [Milton]."  Mr.  Trench  remarks,  "  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  example  of  the  word  to 
advocate  between  Milton  and  Burke."  The  modern 
use  of  the  word  appears  to  have  had  its  beginning  in 
this  country  ;  but  it  is  now  in  good  use  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

AD'VO-CATE,  V.  n.    To  act  as  an  advocate. 

Give  mc  leave,  as  most  concerned,  to  advocate  in  my 
own  child's  behalf.  Dawbeny^  1059. 

AD'VO-CATE  (117),  n.  1.  One  who  defends  or 
pleads  the  cause  of  another  in  a  court  of- jus- 
tice ;  a  counsel  or  counsellor. 

An  advocate,  in  the  general  import  of  the  word,  is  that  per- 
son who  has  the  pleading  and  management  of  a  judicial  cause. 

At/tijfe. 

2.  One  who  pleads  any  cause  ;  a  vindicator  ; 
a  defender. 

Of  the  several  forms  of  government  that  have  been,  or  are, 
in  the  world,  that  cause  seems  commonly  the  better  that  has 
the  better  advocate.  Temple. 

3.  Intercessor,  as  applied  to  our  Saviour. 
We  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 

righteous.  1  Jolm  ii.  1. 

Jud^e  advocate,  a  lawyer  or  officer  who  manages  a 
prosecution  in  a  court  martial.  —  Lord  advocate,  the 
principal  crown  officer  in  Scotland,  who  prosecutes 
crimes  before  the  court  of  justiciary  ;  attorney-gen- 
eral. The  faculty  of  advocates,  in  Edinburgh,  con- 
stitute the  bar  of  Scotland. 

Syn.  — See  Lawyer. 


AD'VO-CATE-SHIp,  n.  The  office  of  an  advo- 
cate.    "  Leave  your  advocateship."    B.  Jonson. 

tAD'Vp-CAT-esS,«.  A  female  advocate.  "God 
hath  provided  us  with  an  a^vocatess."    Taylor. 

AD-VO-CA'TIpN,  ».  1.  Act  of  pleading;  de- 
fence ;  apology.  "  My  advocation  is  not  now 
in  tune."  Shak. 

2.  {Scottish  Law.)  A  process  called  a  bill  of 
advocation,  by  which  an  action  is  carried  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  court  before  final 
judgment  in  the  former.  Ogilvie. 

tAD-VO-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  voto,  to 
fly.]    Act  of  fiying  to  something.  Bailey. 

tAD-VO-LU'TION,  re.     [h.  ad,  to,  and  volvo,  to 
roll.]     Act  of  rolling  to  something.         Bailey. 
t  AD-VoO'TEJR,  n.     An  adulterer.  Bale. 

t  AD-v6u'TR{;ss,  n.    An  adulteress.        Bacon. 
t  AD-V6u'TE0yS,  a.     Adulterous.  Tyndale. 

tAD-v60'TRY,m.  [Fr. avotitrie.']  Adultery.  "It 
being  styled  alone  advoutry,  as  contrary  to 
that  sacred  vow."  Feltham. 

AD-VoW-EE',  n.  [Fr.  avouer,']  One  who  has  the 
right  to  present  to  a  benefice.  Burrill. 

AD-V6W'§0N,  -ft.  [L.  advocatio,  a  calling  to  or 
summoning.] 

1.  {Etig.  Law.)  The  right  of  patronage  or 
presentation  to  a  church  or  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice. Cowell. 

2.  {Scotland.)    A  parsonage. 

Hk^  Adoowson  is  so  called  because  it  was  a  right 
to  nominate  a  minister  to  a  vacant  place,  granted  to 
tile  patrons  or  benefactors  of  the  church,  lords  of 
manors,  or  other  large  land-owners,  who  erected 
.  churches,  and  set  apart  a  portion  of  their  lands  to 
endow  them.  It  was  originally  a  right  of  nomination 
merely,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  reserving  the  privi- 
lege of  judging  of  the  nominee's  fitness  for  the  office. 

A'DY,  74.    The  Malabar  foot,  equal  to  lOJ  inches. 

Simmonds. 

Ad-Y~J^.M'MJ-4,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Suva^ts, 
power.]  {jyied.)  Diminution  of  vital  powers  ; 
debility ;  impotence.  Dunglison. 

AD-Y-NAM'{C,         I  a.     [Gr.]      {Med.)    Relating 

AD-Y-NAM'J-CAL,  )  to  adynamia  ;  weak ;  desti- 
tute of  strength. 

.Adynamic  fevers,  a  term  employed  by  Pinel  to  de- 
note malignant  or  putrid  fevers,  attended  with  great 
muscular  debility.  Ogilvie. 

AD'Y-TtTM,n.;  ^\.  ADi¥-T4.  [L.]  {Arch.)  t^e 
interior  or  iriost  sacred  part  of  a  heathen  temple  : 
—  the  chancel  or  altar  end  of  a  church.  Britton. 

ADZE,  n.  [A.  S.  adese,  an  adze.]  A  cutting  iron 
tool,  used  to  chip  surfaces  in  a  horizontal,  direc- 
tion ;  addice  ;  —  also  written  adz,  and  formerly 
addice.  IVeale. 

^.  "  A  diphthong  of  very  frequent  use  in  the 
Latin  language,  which  seem's  not  properly  to 
have  any  place  in  the  English."     Johnson. 

ilSr  It  is,  however,  retained  in  some  words  of 
Latin  formation  which  are  in  common  use ;  as,  mi- 
nutiiB,  ligTium-vitts,  &c. 

^-  CID  'I-  tJM,  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  parasitic 
plants  {Fungi),  including  the  red-gum.      Gray. 

/E'DILE,  n.     See  Edile. 

jE-^-E'AN,  re.  [Gr.  AiyaTos,  from  AJytfa,  the  name 
of  the  father  of  Theseus.  {Geog.)  The  name 
given  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  the  sea 
(now  called  the  Archipelago)  which  lies  between 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

jE-^E'AN,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  the.ffigean. 

On  the  jEgean  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly  j  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades.    Milton. 

^P';-L6PS  (ej'e-lops),  re.  [Gr.  alyUui\p  ;  a'i^, 
alyoi,  a  gojit,  and  uif,  the  eye.] 

1.  {Med.)  An  abscess  or  fistula  in  the  corner 
of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  hard-grass,  in- 
cluding the  jEgiUtps  ovata,  a  common  Medi- 
terranean grass.  Loudon. 

.M  'QIS  (e'jis).  re.     [L. ;  Gr.  alyli.]     1.  A  shield. 
2.  {Med.)  An  affection  of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

t  JEG'hOGUE  (eg'log),  re.    An  eclogue.    Spenser. 
^-G6PH'0-NY,  re.      [Gr.  »i'f,  alyd;,  a  goat,  and 


0M>i^,  sound.]  {Med.)  A  peculiar  sound  ob- 
served in  using  the  stethoscope,  resembling  the 
sound  made  by  a  goat.  Scudamore. 

M-QRO' tAt,  re.  [L.,  he  is  sick.']  {In  Eng. 
Universities.)  A  certificate  from  a  physician, 
showing  that  a  student  named  therein  has  been 
prevented  by  sickness  from  attending  to  colle- 
giate duties.  The  Etonian, 

jE-qYP-Ti'4-ciiM  (e-jip-ti'a-kum),  «.  [L.  ] 
{Med.)  A  detersive  ointment  of  honey,  verdi- 
gris, and  vinegar.  Quincy. 

JEL,  or  EAL,  or  AL.  [A.  S.]  A  syllable  in  com- 
pound names,  signifying  all,  or  altogether.  So 
./Elwin  is  a  complete  conqueror.  Gibson. 

JELF.  [Ger.  hUlfe.']  A  syllable  in  compound 
names,  implying  help,  aid,  assistance.  So  .^If- 
win  is  victorious,  and  jElfwold  an  auxiliary 
governor.       •  Gibson. 

jENEID  (f-ne'id  or  e'ne-id)  [e-ne'jd,  Sm.  Ash. ; 
e'ne-id,  P.  Cye.  Brande,  Wb.]  The  Latin 
heroic  poem  of  Virgil,  of  which  JEneas  is  the 
hero.  Dryden. 

iE-NlG'MA,  re.  —  See  Enigma. 

^-O'LJ-AN  (e-o'le-iin),  «.  [L.  ^ofas,  god  of  the 
winds.]  Belonging  to  .^olus,  or  the  wind ; 
acted  upon  by  the  wind.  Ash. 

.Molian  attachment,  an  attachment  to  the  piano- 
forte, by  which-it  may  be  converted  into  a  wind  in- 
strument at  the  pleasure  of  the  player  ;  the  same  keys 
that  act  upon  the  chords  being  so  made  as  to  operate, 
at  the  same  time  or  separately,  upon  reeds  through 
which  air  is  forced  from  a  bellows  moved  by  the  foot. 
It  was  invented  by  Obed  M.  Coleman. 

.(E-0'LI-AN— HARP,  re.  A  stringed  instrument 
played  on  by  a  current  of  wind  issuing  through 
a  crevice  or  hole.  Frames. 

^-OL'jC,  a.    Belonging  to  JEolia.  Ency. 

iE-OL'I-PILE,  re.  —  See  Eolipile.  Francis. 

jE'ON,  re.  —  See  Eon. 

.(E-p-TA'NA,  re.  [Gr.  A^p,  air,  and  r«Vw,  to  stretch.] 
{Mus.)    A  very  small  musical  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  several  short,  elastic,  metallic  laminae 
or  springs,  fixed  in  a  frame  and  acted  on  by  the 
.  breath  of  the  performer.  P.  Cyc, 

A  'ER,  re.     [L. ;  Gr.  iijp.]  Air ;  used  as  a  prefix  in 

various  compounds.  Ainsworth, 

jE'RA,  n.  —  See  Eka. 
A'5-RATE,  V.  a.     1.  To  impregnate,  supply,  or 

fill  with  carbonic  acid  or  with  air.  fire, 

2.  To  change  by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  the 

blood  in  the  lungs  of  animals.  Ogilvie. 

A'Jf-RA-T^D,  a.     [L.  aer,  air.]     Changed  by  the 

agency  of  air  ;  arterialized.  Ogilvie. 

A-5-RA'TION,  re.  1.  Act  of  aerating  or  impreg- 
nating with  carbonic  acid  or  with  air ;  exposure 
to  the  atmospheric  air.  Roget. 

2.  A  change  effected  in  the  blood  or  circulat- 
ing fluid  of  animals  by  exposure  to  air  in  respi- 
ration ;  arterialization.  Ogilvie. 

A-E'RI-AL,  a.     [Gr.  Arip,  air  ;    L.  aifr,  airius.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  air  ;  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  air.    "  Aerial  vapors."  Milton. 

2.  Inhabiting  the  air. 

Aerial  animals  may  be  subdivided  into  bu-ds  and  flies. 

Locke. 

3.  Heard  or  seen  m  the  air. 

Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  neighboring  hills 
Aerial  music  send.  Milton. 

Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see. 
There  towns  aerial  on  the  waving  tree.  Pope. 

4.  High ;  lofty.    "  Afrial  sTpiies."    Phillips. 
A'irial  figures,  (Paint.)  figures  by  which  painters 

seek  to  represent  the  fabled  inhabitants  of  the  air,-— 
dreams,  demons,  genii,  &c. 

Atrial  perspective,  that  branch  of  perspective  which 
treats  of  the  colors  of  objects  as  affected  by  distance  or 
by  the  interposition  of  mists,  clouds,  &c.       FairhoU. 

A-E'Rl-AN^,  re.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  small  sect 
of  Christians  of  the  fourth  century,  founded  by 
Aerius.  Hook. 

AE'EI5  (e're  or  a'fe-re)  [e're,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ; 
a'e-re,  J.  F.  Wb.;  S'r?,  S.],  re.  [A.  S.  ag ; 
Ger.  ey,  an  egg.  In  old  English  authors  egg  is 
written  ey,  and  thus  eyery  or  eggery.']  A  nest 
or  brood  of  hawks  or  other  birds  of  prey  ;  eyry. 
Tour  acvie  buildeth  in  onr  aerials  nest.  ShaJc 
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A-5-E!-Pl-CA'TIOiV,  71..  [L.  aer,  air,  and  facio, 
to  make.] 

1.  The  act  of  passing  from  a  solid  or  liquid 
_state  into  air  or  gas.  Buchanan. 

2.  The  process  of  being  filled  with  air  ;  the 
act  of  uniting  air  with  something.    Buchanan. 

A'5-RI-FORM  [a'e-re-fdrm,  J. ;  ar'e-fdrm,  Ja.  K. 
SmS,  a.  [L.aiy,  air,  and /ormffi, form.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  air  ;  resembling  air ;  gaseous. 
"  An  aeriform  fluid  or  gas."  Adams. 

A'5-RI-Fy,  V.  a.  [L.  aer,  air,  wAfcusio,  to  make.] 
To  fill,  or  combine,  with  air.  Craig. 

A'JS-RO-DY-NAm'JOS,  ».  pi.  [Gr.  riiip,  air,  and 
ilimfiis,  power.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
motion  of  the  air,  and  of  the  mechanical  effects 
of  the  air  in  motion.  Brande. 

A-5-ROG'RA-PHV  [a-e-r5g'rj-fe,  J.  C. ;  ar-og'rj-f?, 
Ja.  K.  Sot.],  «."  [Gr.  iiip,  air,  and  ypdi/iai,  to  de- 
scribe.] A  descriptidn  of  the  air  or  atmosphere, 
its  nature,  properties,  &c. ;  aerology. 

A'P-RO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  ifi(i,  air,  and  ^fflos,  a  stone.] 
A  meteoric  stone,  or  mineral  mass,  falling  from 
the  atmosphere.  Brande. 

A'5-RO-LITH,  n.    An  aerolite.  De  Quincy. 

A-5;-Rp-LIT'|C,  a.    Relating  to  aerolites. 
A-5-RO-L6p'{C,         )„.     Kelating  to  aerology. 
A-5-R0-L09^'1-CAL,  5  Knowles. 

A-5-e6l'0-(?IST,  re.    One  versed  in  aerology. 

A-5-RCl'O-PY  [a-e-r»l'o-je,  S.  TF. /.  F.  C. ;  ar- 
61'o-je,  Ja.  it.  Sot.],  n.  [Gr.  irjp,  air,  and  Adyof, 
a  discourse.]  The  science  of  the  air  or  atmo- 
sphere ;  —  generally  applied  to  medical  discus- 
sions respecting  its  salubrity.  Brande. 

A'P-RQ-MAN-CY  [a's-ro-inan-se,  W.  J.  F.  C; 
ar'o-m^n-se,  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  n.  [Gr.  /i^p,  air,  and 
navTEia,  prophecy.]  A  mode  of  divination  from 
certain  appearances  in  the  air.  Cotgrave. 

A-jg-ROM'jp-TpR,  7i.  [Gr.  a))p,  air,  and  fxirpov,  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  weighing  or 
measuring  the  air  and  gases.  Francis. 

A-p-EO-MBT'RIC,  a.  Relating  to  afirometry ; 
measuring  or  containing  air.  Loudon. 

A-e-ROM'J-TRY  [a-e-rSm'e-tre,  S.  W.  J.  F.  C. ; 
ar-om'e-tre,  Ja.  K.  Sm.'],  n.  [Gr.  a^Jp,  air,  and 
ixlrpovf  a  measure.]  The  art  of  measuring  the 
atmosphere  or  air.  Francis. 

A'JP-RQ-NAUT  (a'e-ro-naut)  [a'e-ro-naut,  W.  J. 
F. ;  ar'o-niut,  Ja.  K.  Sm.'],  n.  "[Gr.  afi^,  air, 
and  vavTrii,  a  sailor  or  navigator.]  One  who 
sails  through  the  air  in  a  balloon.  "  The  aero- 
nauts of  France."  Burke. 

A-E-EP-NAUT'IC         )(j.    Relating  to  aeronaut- 
A-5-RO-nAuT'I-OAL,  )  ics  or  aerostation. 

P.Cjc. 
A-P-EO-NAUT'JCS,  re.  pi.    The  art  of  sailing  in 

and  navigating  the  air  in  balloons  ;  aerostation ; 

aerostatics.  Brande. 

A-F.-RO-PHO  'BI-jl,  n.  [Gr.  afip,  s.vc;  and  0ii/3os, 
fear.]  (Med.)  A  dread  of  wind  or  fresh  air ; 
an  aversion  to  ventilation.  Scudanwre, 

A'S-RQ-PHYTE,  re.  [Gr.  ai'ip,  air,  and  fvrdv,  a 
plant.]  (Bof.)  A  plant  which  derives  its  sus- 
tenance wholly  from  the  air ;  air-plant. 

Jlenslow. 

A-5-r6s'C5P-SY,  re.  [Gr.  itjp,  air,  and  cKhTOftai, 
to  examine.]     Same  as  Aeroscopy.         Kirby. 

A-?-R6s'Cp-PY  [a-e-r5s'ko-pe,  S.  W.  J.  F. ;  ar- 
5s'ko-pe,  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  re.  [Gr.  (i^p,  air,  and 
mcorim,  to  examine.]  The  investigation  or  ob- 
servation of  the  air.    [r.]  «      Crabb. 

A'5-RO-SITE,  n.    Antimonial  sulphuret  of  silver. 

A'e-RO-StAt,  n.  [Fr.,  fromGr.  a^p,  air,  and 
oTaTiKfi)  stati'cs.]    An  air  balloon. 

A-?-RO-STAt'IC,  ;    ^,    Relating  to  aerosta- 

A-^-RO-STAt'I-CAL,  S    tion  or  aerostatics. 

•  A-e-RO-STAT'lCS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  h',p,  air,  and 
arariKt'/j  statics  ;  itTTrjfii,  to  stand,  to  rest.]  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  weight,  pressure, 
and  equilibrium  of  air  and  other  elastic  fluids, 
and  of  the  equilibrium  of  bodies  sustained  in 
them.  Brande. 


A-:5-ROS-TA'TrON  [a-e-ros-ta'shun,  P.  J.  F. ;  ar- 
os-ta'ahun,  Ja.  K.  Sm.],'7i.     [F'r.  aerostation.] 

1.  The  science  of  weighing  air.  Adams. 

2.  The  art  of  raising  heavy  bodies  and  of 
guiding  machines  in  and  through  the  air ; 
aeronautics.  Brande. 

iER-U-^iN'5-OUS  (Sr-u-jin'e-iis),  a.  [L.  CBTUffOj 
the  rust  of  copper.]  Rusty  ;  having  the  rust  of 
copper,  or  verdigris.  Chambers. 

iE-R^'^I-NOtrS,  a.     Same  as  iEuuGiNEOUS, 

^-RU'OO  (?-rii'go),  n.  [L.  rust  of  copper,  or 
verdigris,  prepared  from  it.]  {C'hem.)  The  hy- 
drated  basic  acetate  of  copper.  Griger. 

..lES'cy-LiNE,  ft.  [L.  (Bsculus,  the  horse-chestnut.] 
"An  alkaloid,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut 
tree.  Brande. 

^S-THET'IC  (es-thet'jk),  ?  a.    Relating  to 

^S-THET'I-CAL  (es-tliet'e-k?!),  5  a3sthetics. 
"  Schiller's  Esthetic  Letters."  Gent.  Mag. 

iES-THET'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  sesthetical  man- 
ner ;  artistically.  Smart. 

jES-THET'|CS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aiaQn^ts,  percei)tion  by 
the  senses.]  The  science  of  the  sensations,  or 
that  which  explains  the  cause  of  mental  pain 
or  pleasure,  as  derived  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  works  of  nature  and  of  art ;  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  beautiful,  and  its  various 
modes  of  representation  in  nature  and  art ;  the 
philosophy  of  the  fine  arts.  Fleming. 

^S-TI-VA'TION  (6s-te-va'shun),  n.  [L.  eestivus, 
belonging  to  summer.]  {Bat.)  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  a  flower  in  the  bud ; 
prsefloration.     "  The  cestivation  of  the  calyx.'* 

P.  Cyc. 

A-^l-TH^-OG'A-MOtJS,  a.  [Gr.  iif,Br,s,  unusual, 
and  yi/ioy,  niarriage.]  {Bat.)  Propagated  in  an 
unusual  way  ;  cryptogamous.  Brande. 

iE'TH^R,  n.     fGr.  alQf',g.'\     See  Ether. 

iE'THJ-OPS-MlN'^R-AL  (e'the-ops-min'er-fil),  n. 
{Med.)  A  powder  formed  of  mercury  and  sul- 
phur, so  called  from  its  black  color.        Quincy. 

^'THR|-0-SCOPE  (e'thre-o-skop),  n.  [Gr.  a'iOpio^ 
clear  air,  and  uKoniia,  to  examine.]  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  Sir  John  Leslie,  for  measur- 
ing the  relative  degrees  of  cold  produced  by 
the  pulsations  from  a  clear  sky.  Bra-nde. 

.M-THU'S4  (e-thu's?),  n.  [Gr.  aiSu,  to  burn.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  fool*s  parsley,  one 
of  the  most  poisonous  plants  known  in  Europe, 
and  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  parsley, 
for  which  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken.       P.  Cyc. 

JET-|-6L'p-5^Y,  ft.     See  ETIOLOGY.  Ogilvie. 

A-E-Ti'TE§,  n.  [Gr.  aerdg,  an  eagle.]  {Min.) 
ilagle-stone  ;  globular  clay  iron-stone.  —  See 
Eagle-stone.  Brande. 

A-FAR',   ad.    "At,  to,  or  from  a  great  distance. 
From  afar,  from  a  distant  place.  —  Jifdr  off,  distant. 

A-FEARD'  (pi-ferd'),  a.      [A,    S.   afered,  af^ren, 
■  to  frighten.]     Frighted  ;  afraid.  Spenser. 

A  BOldier,  and  afeard  ?  Shak. 

Hortensio  ie  afeard  of  you.  S/iak. 

"  Johnson  says  it  is  obsolete ;  but  it  is  still  a  provin- 
cial word  in  England."  Forty.  "  And  also  used  by 
the  vulgar."  Todd. 

.Afeard,  though  not  now  in  good  use,  is  still,  ac- 
cording to  Trench,  fn  provincial  use  in  England. 
"  .Afeard,  used  by  Spenser,  is  the  regular  participle  of 
the  old  word  to  affear,  as  afraid  is  of  to  affraij,  and  just 
as  good  English."  TVencA. 

A'F^IR,  n.  [L.,  the  south-west  wind,  i.  e.  from  Af- 
rica.]    The  south-west  wind. 

NotuB,  and  Afer  black  with  thunderous  clouds.       MUt&n. 

Af'FA,  n.  {Com.)  A  weight  used  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  equal  to  an  ounce  Troy.  Crahh. 

AF-FA-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [L.  affahilitas  ;  It.  affaUli- 
ta  ;  'Sp.  afabilidad ;  Fr.  afabilite.']  Quality  of 
being  afi^ble  ;  civility  ;  courtesy ;  courteous- 
ness ;  urbanity. 

Syn. — Affability  results  from  good  nature  j  cour- 
teousness  from  fine  feeling.  Affable  by  a  mild  and  easy 
address  towards  all  persons ;  courteous  manners,  ad- 
dress 3  ciuiZ  behavior ;  complaisant  or  mild  Aispositian  ; 
polite  person  or  manners  ;  courtly  style. 


AF'FA- BLE,  a.  [L.  affari,  to  speak  to,  affahilis.'] 
Easy  to  be  spoken  to  ;  easy  of  manners  ;  court- 
eous ;  civil ;  complaisant ;  polite  ;  courtly. 

Gentle  to  mc,  and  a^ffable  hath  been 

Thy  condescension.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Affability. 

AF'FA-BLE-NESS,n.  Courtesy  ;  affability.  "His 
discreet  affableness.**  Bp.  Hall. 

Af'FA-BLV,  ad.  In  an  affable  manner  ;  courte- 
ously.    "  Affably  and  modestly."     Beau.  §■  Fl. 

AF'FA-BROOs  [affa-brus,  S.  W.  J.Ja.K.;  ^f-fa'- 
brus,  Sm.],  a.  [L.  affaher,  skilful.]  Skilful- 
ly made  ;  of  exquisite  workmanship.       Bailey. 

t  AF-FAB-U-LA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  affoMlation.']  The 
moral  of  a  fable.  Arnway. 

AF-fAir',  n.  [L.  facio^  to  do  ;  Fr.  affaire  ;  a,  to, 
and^atVe,  to  do.^ 

1.  Business;  somethingto  be  transacted;  oc- 
cupation ;  employment ;  matter  ;   concern. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.         Shak. 

2.  An  engagement  or  battle ;  a  rencontre ; 
an  action  ;  —  generally  of  a  partial  nature  or  of 
inconsiderable  consequence. 

In  this  little  affair  of  the  advanced  post^  I  am  concerned  to 
add  that  Lieut.  B.  was  killed.  Welhngton^s  Despatcheti. 

Public  affairs,  matters  relating  to  government ;  ]>ol- 
itics. 

Syn.  —  An  affair  is  general ;  it  respects  one,  many, 
or  all ;  business  and  concern  are  personal.  An  inter- 
esting fl^air;  a.  seiious  busijtcss  ;  a  momentous  conferri. 
Administer  your  fl^airs;  transact  your  ftusiness  ;  man- 
age your  concerns.  —  See  Business,  Matter. 

t  AF-fAM'ISH,  v.  a.  \Ij. fames,  hunger;  Fr.  of- 
famer.l     To  starve  ;  to  famish.  Spenser. 

tAF-FAM'|SH-MENT,  rv.     Starving.       Bp.  Hall. 

fAF-FEAR'  (?f-fer'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  o/eEr^n.]  To 
frighten.  —  See  Afear.  Spenser. 

AF-FEAR',  -V.  a.  {Law.)  To  confirm  ;  to  give  a 
sanction  to.  —  See  Affeer.  Shak. 

f  AF-FECT',  n.    Affection  ;   passion.  Bacon. 

AF-FECT',  V.  a.     [a.  AFFECTED  ;  pp.  affecting, 

AFFECTED.] 

1.  [L.  afflcio,  affectus,  to  act  upon.]  To  act 
upon  ;  to  influence. 

The  Bun 
Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  so  shine. 
As  might  affect  the  eortli  with  cold  and  heat.     Milton. 

2.  To  move ;  to  touch,  as  the  feelings  or 
passions. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to  make 
it  affe.ctmg  to  the  imagination.  Burke. 

3.  [L.  affecto,  to  desire ;  to  hanker  after.]  i-To 
be  fond  of;  to  love. 

Study  what  you  most  affect.  Shak. 

He  surely  affected  her  for  her  wit.  Shak. 

4.  To  aim  at ;  to  aspire  to. 

But  this  proud  man  affects  imperial  sway,      Dryden. 

5.  To  tend  to  ;  to  endeavor  after. 

The  drops  of  every  fluid  affect  a  round  figure.    •  Newton. 

6.  To  make  a  show  or  pretence  of ;  to  imi- 
tate unnaturally  ;  to  attempt  to  imitate  ;  to  pre- 
tend to  ;  to  assume. 

No  more  of  this  ;  lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sor- 
row, than  to  have.  Shak. 

Spenser,  In  affectiiig  the  ancients,  writ  no  language. 

is.  Jonaon. 

Syn.  —  Wliatever  affects  must  concern,  but  all  that 
concerns  does  not  affect.  His  feelings  were  affected, 
and  he  became  concerned.  A  hypocritical  person 
affects  virtues  which  he  does  not  possess,  assumes  a 
character  different  from  his  own,  and  pretends  to  at- 
tainments which  he  has  not  made. 


t  AF-FEC'TAT-JEP,  a.    Affected. 


Barret. 


AF-F^C-TA'TION,  n.  \h.  affectatio ',  It.  affettazi- 
one\  Sp.  afec'tacion  ;  Fr.  affectation.'] 

1.  t Fondness  for;  love  of.  Hooker. 

2.  The  art  or  quality  of  assuming  a  manner 
or  character  not  one's  own  ;  insincerity ;  an  ar- 
tificial show ;    false  pretence  ;  artifice. 

Affectat'ion  is  an  awkward  and  forced  imitation  of  what 
should  be  genuine  and  easy.  Locke. 

In  man  or  woman,  but  far  more  in  man, 
And  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers 
And  serves  the  altar,  in  my  soul  I  loathe 
All  affectation.  Cotopei: 

AF-FECT'jgD,  p.  a.  L  Moved  as  regards  the 
feelings  or  passions  ;  touched  with  affection ; 
disposed  or  inclined. 
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AFFLICTED 


Sound  thou  Lord  Hastings, 
How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose.         Shak. 

2.  Full  of  affectation  ;  formal ;  artificial ;  as- 
sumed ;  feigned. 

He  is  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd.  Shak. 

These  antic,  lisping,  affected  phantasies.  Sliak. 

AF-FECT'JgD-LY,   ad.     In  an  affected  manner  ; 

feignedly.    "  Affectedly  ignorant."  Swift. 

AF-PECT'JJD-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  af- 
fected ;  affectation.  Johnson. 

AF-FECT'5R,  n.    One  guilty  of  affectation. 

These  [expressions]  weak  persons  arc  apt  to  mistalce,  art- 
ful dispufifints  to  pervert,  ana  unlearned  or  unfair  affecters 
of  wit  and  free  thought  to  ridicule.  jUg3.  Seeker. 


AF-FEC-TJ-BIL'!-TY, 
affectible. 


The  quality  of  being 
OgiUie. 

AF-FfiC'T{-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  affected. 
AF-FECT'ING,  p.  a.     1.   Moving,  or  tending  to 
move,  the  passions  ;  touching  the  feelings ;  ex- 
citing ;  pathetic  ;  as,  "  An  affecting  incident  "  ; 
**  An  affecting  scene  ** ;  "  An  affecting  story." 

2.  Making  pretences  ;    assuming  ;    feigning. 
"  Such  a  drawling,  affecting  rogue.  Shah. 

AF-FECT'JNG-LY,   ad.     In  an  affecting  manner. 

AF-FEC'TION,   n.      [L.   affeetio,   officio,   to   act 
upon  ;  Pr.  affection."] 

1.  t  State  of  being  affected ;  sympathy.  Shah. 

2.  t  Affectation.  Shak. 

3.  A  tender  sentiment  of  kindness  or  love  ; 
warm  regard  ;  attachment ;  good  will. 

For  you  he  lives,  and  you  alone  shall  share 

His  last  cffeetion,  as  his  early  care.  Pope. 

4.  Passion  ;    feeling,  in  a  general  sense,  as 
implying  a  state  of  the  mind. 

Jffectionit,  as  joy,  grief,  fear,  and  anger,  being  the  sundry 
fashions  and  forms  of  appetite.  Hooker. 

The  inotions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus.  Shak. 

5.  Quality ;  property. 

From  different  laws  of  union  there  will  arise  quite  differ- 
ent affections  of  compound  beings.  »,_.,__ 


6.  State  of  the  body,  or  its  parts,  as  respects 
disease  ;  as,  "  Asthma  is  an  affection  of  the 
lungs  "  ;  "A  rheumatic  affection." 

Syn. — Affection  is  love  unaccompanied  with  de- 
sire ;  love  between  the  sexes  is  affection  accompa- 
nied with  desire.  Affection  to  relatives ;  iemxierness 
to  the  weak  or  afflicted ;  kindness  to  all ;  inclination 
to  the  arts,  &c. ;  passion  for  glory,  poetry,  sensual 
indulgence,  gambling,  &c See  Love. 

.AF-FEC'TION-AL,  a.  [See  Appeotion.]  Relat- 
ing to,  or  implying,  affection.  Sears. 

AF-FEC'TIpN-ATE,  a.  Pull  of  affection  ;  warm- 
ly attached ;  kind  ;  loving ;  warm  ;  zealous  ; 
fond  ;  tender  ;  benevolent. 

Who  bidd'st  me  honor  with  an  artless  song. 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long.  Compel: 

Syn.  — Affectionate  relatives  ;/ond  or  tender  parents ; 
kind  neighbors  ;  attached  friends. 

tAF-FEC'TION-AT-^D,  a.  Disposed.  "Be kind- 
ly affectionated  one  to  another."  N.  Test.  1683. 

AF-FEC'TION-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  affectionate 
manner  ;   fondly  ;  tenderly. 

AF-FEC'TIQN-ATE-NESS,  n.  Fondness.  "The 
affectionateness  of  a  woman."  Qu.  Rev. 

AF-FEC'TIONED    (iif-lek'shund),   a.     1.  t  Affect- 
ed ;  conceited.     "  An  affectioned  slss."      Shak. 
2.  Mentally   disposed;  moved  in  feeling  or 
affection  ;  inclined. 

Be  kindly  affeetioned  one  to  another.  Jiom.  xii.  10. 

t  AF-FEC'TIOUS-LY,    ad.     In  an  affecting  man- 
ner. Bailey. 
AF-FEC'TIVE,  a.     Capable  of  affecting.   Burnet. 

AF-PEC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  impressive  man- 
ner. Todd. 

AF-FECT'OE,  «.  —  See  Apfectek. 

t  AF-FECT-y-6s'!-TY,  n.  Passionateness.  Bailey. 

t AF-FECT'y-OUS,  a.  Earnest.  "Made  such 
affectuous  labor."  Fabian. 

t  AF-FECT'U-OtJS-LY,  ad.  Earnestly.  "  St.  Ee- 
inigius  prayed  so  affectuously."  Fabian. 

AF-FEEE',  V.  a.    [Fr.  aff'eurer,  to  appraise.] 

1.  {Eng.  Law.)  To  assess  or  reduce  to  a  pre- 
cise sum,  as  an  arbitrary  fine.  Burrill. 

2.  [Fr.  affier,  to  confide.]  To  settle ;  to  con- 

The  title  is  affeered.  Shak.  [ 


firm. 


AF-FEER'^R,  or  AF-FEEE'OR,  n.  {Eng.  Law.) 
One  who,  upon  oath,  moderates  and  settles  fines 
in  courts-leet.  Cornell. 

AF-FEER'M^NT,  n.  Act  of  affeering.  Blachstone. 

AF'F^-R^NT,  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
(Anat.)  Applied  to  the  vessels  which  convey  the 
lymph  to  the  lymphatic  glands.         Dunglison. 

AF-FET-TU-b'Sb  (?f-iBt-6-o'so),  a.  [It.,  affec- 
tionate.]  (Mus.)  A  direction  noting  sometning 
to  be  sung  or  played  with  tenderness.      Moore. 

AF-FI'ANCB,  re.   1.  A  marriage  contract ;  plight- 
ed faith.  Spenser. 
2.  Confidence  ;  trust ;  reliance. 

Disclaiming  all  confidence  In  ourselves,  and  referring  the 
events  of  things  to  God  with  an  imphcit  chance.    AtterouTy. 

AF-FI'ANOE,  V.  a.  \¥x.fiancer,  to  betroth  ;  af- 
fier, to  pledge  one  s  word.]      \i.  AFFIANCED  ; 

pp.  AFFIANCING,  AFFIANCED.] 

1.  To  betroth.  Shak. 

2.  To  inspire  with  confidence.  "  Affianced 
in  my  faith.  Pope. 

AF-FI'AN-CER,  n.     One  who  affiances.       Bailey. 

AF-FiCHE',  n.  [Pr.]  A  paper  or  bill  aSBxed  to 
a  wall,  or  posted  up.  Crabb. 

tAF-FJ-DA'TION,  n.  [Low  Ij.  affido,  to  plight 
one's  faith.]  A  mutual  contract  or  oath  of 
fidelity.  Bailey. 

t  AF-FI-DAT'URE,  n.    Mutual  contract.     Bailey. 

AF-FJ-DA'VjT,  n.  [Low  L.  affidavit,  he  has 
sworn  or  made  oath/l  {Law.)  A  declaration  on 
oath  in  writing,  sworn  to  before  some  person 
who  has  authority  to  administer  it.         Burrill. 

t  AF-PIE',  I  p.  „.     [Fr.  affier.]     To  trust ;  to  rely 
t  AF-FY',    )  upon  ;  to  give  credit  to.        Chaucer. 

fAF-FlED' (!if-fid'),p.  a.  Joined  by  contract ;  af- 
fianced.    "That  we  be  a^erf."  Shak. 

t  AF,-FlLE',t;.  a.  [Fr.  affHer.]  To  polish.  Chaucer. 

AF-FIL'I-ATE,  'D.  u.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  filius,  a  son  ; 
Fr.  qffilier.']  [i.  affiliated  ;  pp.  affiliat- 
ing, affiliated.] 

1.  To  adopt  as  one's  child. 

2.  To  establish  the  sonship  or  paternity  of. 

3.  To  associate  or  unite  with.  Qu.  Rev. 
Affiliated  societies,  local  societies  connected  with  a 

central  society  and  with  one  another. 

AF-FIL-I-A'TIQN,    n.      1.    Act    of    afHliating ; 

adoption  ;  act  of  taking  a  son.  Cotgrave. 

2.  {Law.)  The  assignment  of  a  bastard  child 

to  the  father  by  legal  authority.  Brande. 

AF'FI-NAgJE,  re.  [Fr.  affinage.]  The  art  of  refin- 
ing metals  by  the  cupel.  Bailey. 

AFFINED,  (jf-fin'ed  or  fif-tind'),  a.  [L.  affinis.] 
Joined  by  affinity.  Shak. 

AF-FIN'I-TA-TiVE-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  affin- 
ity. '  Phil.  Mag. 

AF-FIN'1-TY,  n.  [L.  affinitas,  affnis,  bordering 
upon  ;  ad,  to,  and^rezs,  boundary.]  pi.  a.f-fIn'- 

J-TJES. 

1.  Kelationship  by  marriage  ;  —  opposed  to 
consanguinity,  or  relationship  by  birth. 

Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh.  1  Kings  iii.  1. 

2.  Relation ;  connection  ;  resemblance. 

Painting  hath  wonderful  affinity  with  poetry.  Dryden. 

3.  {Chem.)  That  kind  of  attraction  by  which 
the  particles  of  different  bodies  are  united. 

Elective  affinity  is  that  attraction  between  the  ele- 
ments of  different  substances,  by  which  they  are  de- 
composed and  new  compounds  formed. 

Syn.  — See  Alliance. 

AF-FIRM',  V.  a.  [L.  affirmo,  to  make  firm  ;  Fr. 
affirmir.']  \i.  affikmed  ;  pp.  affirming,  af- 
firmed.] 

1.  To  declare  positively  :  to  aver ;  to  assev- 
erate ;  to  assert.  "  Whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be 
alive."  Acts  xxv.  19. 

2.  To  ratify  or  approve  ;  to  confiriu ;  as,  "  To 
affirm  a  judgment  or  law."  Bacon. 

AF-FIRM',  V.  re.  1.  To  declare  or  assert  positive- 
ly; —  opposed  to  deny. 

I  do  not  mean  to  affii-m  generally  that  reason  is  not  a 
judge  in  matters  of  religion.  Horsley. 

2.  {Law.)  To  make  a  solemn  promise  to  tell 


the  truth,  without  the  formality  of  the  custom- 
ary oath,  but  under  the  penalties  of  perjury. 
Syn. — See  Allege,  Confirm. 

AF-FIRM'A-BLE,  «..  That  may  be  affirmed.  Hah. 

AF-FI'RM'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  way  capable  of  affir- 
mation. Todd. 

.^F-FIRM'ANCE,  re.  Confirmation ;  declaration. 
"  "Which  was  itself  also  made  in  affirmance  of 
the  common  law."  Bacon. 

AF-PIRM'ANT,  re.    1.  One  who  affirms.     Bailey. 
2.  {Law.)   One    who  makes   affirmation  in- 
stead of  an  oath.  Burrill. 

AF-FIR-MA'TION,  re.     [L.  affirmatio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  affirming. 

2.  Thing  affirmed ;   assertion.         Hamnw/ld. 

3.  {Law.)  A  solemn  declaration  answering 
to  an  oath,  made  by  Quakers,  Moravians,  &c.,. 
under  penalties  of  perjury. 

Syn. — See  Declaration. 

AF-FIRM'A-TIVE,  a.  1.  That  affirms  orcontains 
an  affirniation ;  as,  "An  affirmative  proposi- 
tion." 

2.  That  may  be  affirmed ;  not  negative ;  as, 
"  Affirmative  quantities  in  algebra." 

3.  Positive  ;  dogmatical. 

Be  not  confident  and  affirmative  in  an  uncertain  matter, 
but  report  things  modestly  and  temperately.  Taylor. 

Affirmative,  Oi -positive,  sign,  the  sign  of  addition; 
thus,  -j-. 
AF-FIRM'A-TIVE,  n.    1.  That  which  contains  an 
affirmation.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  That  which  asserts  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition, or  maintains  that  side  of  a  question  to 
which  the  answer  yes  is  returned  when  a  vote  Is 
taken;  as,  "Amajorityvotedintheo^rworfiue." 

AF-PI'RM'A-tIvE-LY,  ad.  In  an  affirmative  man- 
ner.    "  Concluding  affirmatively."        Browne, 

Af-Fl'RM'JR,  re.     One  who  affirms.  Watts. 

AF-FIX',  V.   a.     [L.  affigo,  affixus,  to  fasten   to.] 

[i.  AFFIXED  ;  pp.  affixing,  AFFIXED.] 

1.  To  unite  to  the  end ;  to  subjoin  ;  to  fasten 
to  ;  to  annex. 

He  that  has  settled  in  his  mind  determined  ideas,  with 
names  affixed  to  tliem,  will  be  able  to  discover  their  differ- 
ences one  from  another.  Locke. 

2.  To  connect  with ;  to  attach.  "  Ideas  with 
names  a^a:e£^  to  them."  Locke. 

3.  fTo  fasten  or  fix. 

Her  modest  eyes,  abashfid  to  behold 
'So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 
-  Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are.  Spenser, 

Syn.  —  A  seal  is  affixed  to  a  document ;  a  postscript 
is  subjoined  to  a  letter ;  blame  is  attached  to  a  person  ; 
territory  is  annexed  to  a  kingdom  or  a  country.  —  See 

Annex. 

AF'FIX  [afiks,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ;  af-ftks', 
P.ljn.  {Gram.)  A  syllable  or  something  united 
to  the  end  of  a  word  ;  a  postfix.  Clarke. 

AF-FIX'ION  (?f-fik'shun),  re.  Act  of  affixing; 
state  of  being  affixed,     [n.]  Bp.  Hcul. 

AF-FiXT'URE,  re.  That  which  is  affixed.  Knowles, 

AF-PLA'TION,  re.  [L.  afflo,  afflatus,  to  breathe 
upon.]    Act  of  breathing  upon.  ■"   " 


AF-FLA '  TUS,  re.     [L.,  a  blast,  a  breath.] 

1.  Communication  of  extraordinary  spiritual 
gifts ;  divine  inspiration. 

The  poet  writing  against  his  genius  will  be  like  a  prophet 
without  Ins  afftattts.  Spence, 

2.  {Med,)  A  current  of  air  striking  the  body 
and  producing  disease.  Ihmglison. 

AF-FLICT',  V.  a.     [L.  affligo,  affiictvs,  to  strike 
against ;  It.  affligere ;  Sp.  afligir  ;  Fr.  affliger.] 

\l.  AFFLICTED  ;  pp.    AFFLICTING,    AFFLICTED.]  " 

1.  t  To  Strike  doivn  ;  to  rout ;  to  overthrow. 
Anti,  reassembUng  our  afflicted  powers. 

Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 

Our  enemy.  Milton. 

2.  To  visit  with  sorrow  or  calamity ;  to  put  in 
pain ;  to  grieve  ;  to  distress ;  to  trouble ;  to 
torment. 

0  coward  conseience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me!  Shak, 
Syn. — Afflicted  by  the  death  of  a  parent,  with  dis- 
ease, &c. ;  grieved  on  account  of  calamity  to,  or  the 
misconduct  of,  a  child;  distressed  by  misfortunes; 
troubled  by  domestic  difliculties.  —  See  Distress, 
Sorrow. 

AF-FLICT'^D,  ^.  a.     Visited  with  affliction,  pain, 
or  sorrow ;  grieved. 


A.  E,  I,  O,  fr    Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  shori ;   A,  J,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   pArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HfelR,  HER; 


AFFLICTEDNESS 


AF-FLiCT'^D-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  afflicted ; 
sorrowfulness  ;  distress  ;  grief.  Johnson. 

AF-FLlCT'^R,  n.     One  who  afflicts.  Huloet. 

AFrFLtpT'lNG,  p.  a.     Striking  dovm  ;  —  causing 
affliction  ;  grievou.' ;  painful. 

We  flod  amain,  pursued  and  struck 

"With  Heaven's  ajfticting  thunder.  Milton. 

AF-FLICT'ING-LY,  ad.     In  an  afflicting  manner. 

AF-FLtC'TION,   n.     [L,  afflictio ;    It.  afflizione ; 
Sp.  afliccioii;   Fr.  affliction.'] 

1.  Cause  of  pain  or  sorrow;    calamity. 

Now  let  us  thank  the  Eternal  Power,  convinced 

That  Heaven  but  tries  our  virtue  by  affliction.    J.  Brow>}. 

2.  State  of  being  afflicted;  grief;  sorrow; 
distress ;  trouble. 

Some  vh'tucB  are  only  eeen  in  affiictiori:,  and  some  in  pros- 
perity. Addison. 

Syn.  — Jlffiictlon  is  move  than  gncf]  and  ^i-i^movo 
than  sorroiD.  .Affliction  is  allayed  j  fi-rtq/^  subsides  ;  sot- 
tow  is  soothed.  Severe  affliction  ;  deep  distress',  great 
calamity.  —  See  Adversity,  Sorrow. 

AF-FLIC'TIVE,  a.     Causing  affliction  ;  painful ; 
tormenting.    ^^  Afflictive  horrors."       Bp.  Hall. 
Syn.  — See  Adverse,  Troublesome. 

Browne. 
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AF-FLIC'TJVE-LY,  ad. 
AF'FLU-eNCE,  n^    [L. 


Painfully, 

affluentia  ;  It.  affluenza  ; 
Sp.  dJlueTicia ;  Fr.  affiv£nce,~\ 

1.  fAct  of  flowing;  concourse.  '^  Affluence  ai 
young  nobles  from  hence  into  Spain."    Wotton. 

2.  Exuberance   of  riches ;    plenty ;    wealth ; 
as,  "  To  live  in  ajjkience.^^ 

Syn.  —  See  Riches. 
AP'FLy-5N-CY,  n.  —  See  Apfluenoe.  ,  Johnson. 

AF'FLy-pNT,  a.     [L.  aMuo,  affluens,  to  flow  to.] 

1.  iriowing  to.     "  Affluent  blood."      Harvey. 

2.  Exuberant ;  opulent ;  abundant ;  wealthy. 
"  Blest  with  all  the  affiuent  store."  Prior. 

Af'FLU-ENT,  n.  A  stream  or  river  that  flows 
into  another  river.  P.  Cyc. 

The  Moselle  is  an  ai^lucrd  to  the  Rhine.  Treitch. 

AF'FLU-PNT-LY,  ad.     In  an  affluent  manner. 

t  AF'FLU-PNT-NKSS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  be- 
ing affluent.  Bailey. 

Af'FLUX  (if  fliiks),  «.  [L.  affluo,  affluxus,  to  flow 
to ;  ad,  to,  and  fluo,  to  flow.]  Act  of  flowing  to. 
"  The  afflux  of  colder  or  warmer,  clean  or  foul, 
water. ''^  Locke. 

AF-FLUX'ION  (jf-fliik'sUun),  re.  1.  The  act  of 
flowing  to ;  afflux.  '  Johnson. 

2.    That  which  flows  from  one  place  to  an- 
other.    "  Sanguineous  affluxion."  Browne. 

.aF'FQR-AqiE,  re.  [Fr.  afforer,  to  take  a  license 
for  the  retail  of  wine.  Cotgrave.']  {French 
Law.)  A  duty  paid,  in  France,  to  the  lord  of  a 
district,  for  the  privilege  of  selling  wine,  &c., 
within  his  seigniory.  '  Crabb. 


AF-POE-|;S-TA'TipN,  re.  Act  of  turning  ground 
into  forest  or  woodland.  Hale. 

AF-FEAN'CHI§E,  v.  a.  [Fr.  qfranchir.]  To 
make  free  ;  to  enfranchise.  Johnson. 

AF-FRAN'0H1§E-MENT,  re.  Act  of  making  free  ; 
enfranchisement,     [r.]  Todd. 

Syn.  — See  Emancipation. 

t  AP-FRAP',  v.  re.  [It.  affrappare,  to  cut  in  pieces ; 
Fi.  frapper,  to  strike.]  To  strike;  to  make  a 
blow.    "  Both  ready  to  .a^j-op."  Spenser. 

t  AF-FRAP',  V.  a.  To  strike  down ;  to  encounter. 
"To  affrap  the  warlike  rider."  Spenser. 

AF-FRAY'  (jf-fra'),  re.    [Fr.  effrayer,  to  frighten.] 

1.  tFear.     "Full  of  ghastly  fright  and  cold 
nffray."  Spenser. 

2.  A  public  fight ;  a  brawl ;  a  quarrel ;  fray. 
"  General  affrays  and  bloodsheds."     Bp.  Hall. 

3.  (^Laiv.)  A  fight  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons in  a  public  place,  to  the  terror  of  others. 

Burrill. 
Syn.  — See  QuAEKEL. 

t  AF-FRAY',  V.  a.     [Fr.  effrayer,  to  frighten.] 

1.  To  fright ;  to  terrify.  Spenser. 

2.  To  put  one  in  doubt.  Huloet. 

t  AF-PEAY'MjpNT,  re.  Same  as  Apfeay.  Spenser. 

AF-FREET',  re.     See  Afkit. 

AF-FEEIGHT'  (jf-frat'),  V.  a.     [Du.  xrachten,  to 
carry  ;  Ger.  fretter,  to  load  ;  Fr.  frHer,  to  hire 
"       "  ""      To  hire  a  ship  for 

Smart. 

(Law.) 
Crabb. 


a  ship. — See  Fbeight.] 
freight. 

t  Ar-FREIGHT'M?;NT    (jf-frat'ment"),  re. 
'The  freight  of  a  ship. 


fAF-FORCE'M^NT, 

tAF-FOR'Cf-A-MENT,  re, 
stronghold. 


That  he,  as 't  were  by  aecident,  may  here 
Ajfront  Ophelia. 


See  Apfoeciament. 

{Law^  A  fortress ;  a 
Whishaw. 

AF-FOED',  0.  a.  ["No  satisfactory  etymology 
has  been  given  of  this  word."  Richardson. 
—  Skinner  suggests  Ger.fordern,  to  forward; 
Johnson,  Fr.  afforer,  to  set  a  price.]     [i.  AF- 

FORDED  ;  pp.   AFFORDING,  AFFORDED.] 

1.  To  yield  or  produce ;  as,  "  The  earth  af- 
fords sustenance  for  all  animals." 

2.  To  ofi'er ;  to  grant ;  to  confer ;  to  impart. 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 

Is  spotless  reputation.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  able  to  sell,  part  with,  dispose  of, 
bear  the  expense  of,  or  pay  for ;  as,  "  I  cannot 
afford  it  at  that  price "  ;  "I  want  this,  but  can- 
not afford  it." 

Syn.  —  Tile  sun  affords  light ;  religion  affords  con- 
solation ;  the  vine  yields  grapes  ;  plants  produce  flow- 
ers ;  vice  produces  misery.  —  .Afford  relief  to  persons 
in  distress  ;  spare  something  of  your  income  for  char- 
itable uses.  A  man  of  wealth  can  afford  to  ^ve  to 
the  poor,  but  one  who  has  no  property  cannot  afford 
either  to  ^ve  or  to  lose  any  thing.  Afford  opportu- 
nity ;  give  occasion. 

tAF-F0ED'M5NT,  re.    A  grant;  donation.  Lord. 

AF-f6e'5ST,  v.  a.    [Low  L.  afforesto.']     To  turn 
ground    into    forest.      "  He    afforested    many  I  AF-FECiNT'IVE  (jf-frtint'iv) 
woods  and  wastes."  Sir  J.  Davies.     '  ~ 


+  AF-FRBT', «.  Furious  onset ;  immediate  attack. 
"The  terror  of  their  fierce  affret."       Spenser. 

tAF-FEIC'TION,  re.     [L.  aff'iictio.]     Act  of  rub- 
bing one  thing  on  another.  Boyle. 

tAF-FRIBND'5D,  p.  a.     [See  Friend.]     Recon- 
ciled ;  made  friends.  Spenser. 

AF-FEIGHT'  (jf-frit'),   V.    a.     [A.   S.  aforhtian, 
to  tremble  with  fear  ;  frightan,  to  terrify.]     [i. 

AFFRIGHTED  ;  pp.  AFFRIGHTING,  AFFRIGHTED.] 

To  affect  with  fear  ;  to  frighten  ;  to  terrify  ; 
to  appall ;  to  dismay  ;  to  shock  ;  to  fright. 
Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  death.       Shak. 

AF-FEIGHT'  (fif-frit'),  re.  1.  Terror ;  fear ;  fright. 

"This  affright  of  the  Jews  was  foreseen  by  St. 

Peter  and  St.  Paul."  Harris. 

2.  A    frightful    object.     "  Dismal    affrights 

which  the  darkness  presents."  Featley. 

AF-FEIGHT'?D-LY,  ad.     With  fear.        Drayton. 

AF-FEIGHT'^E  (?f-frit'er),  re.  One  who  frightens. 
"The  affrighter  of  giants."  Shelton. 

t  AF-FElGHT'FUL  (jf-frit'ful),  a.   Frightful.  Hall. 

AF-FEIGHT'M^NT  (jf-frit'ment),  re.  Terror.  "  Su- 
perstitious fears  and  affrightments."     Barrow. 

AF-Fe6nt'  (iif-frunt'),  v.  a.     [Fr.  affronter.']     \i. 

AFFRONTED  ;  pp.  AFFRONTING,  AFFRONTED.] 

1.  t  To  meet  face  to  face  ;  to  front. 


Shak. 


2.  To  treat  with  insolence  ;  to  insult  openly  ; 
to'offend  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  make  angiy. 

How  can  one  imagine  that  the  Fathers  would  have  dared 
to  affront  the  wife  of  AureliusI  Addison. 

Syn. — See  Displease. 

AF- FRONT'  (iif-frunt'),re.     Open  insult';  open  de- 
fiance ;  WTong  ;  abuse  ;  contumely  ;  outrage. 

Misdeem  not,  then, 
If  such  affront  I  labor  to  avert.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  An  intentional  breacll  of  politeness  is  an 
affront-,  if  accompanied  with. any  external  indication 
of  hostility,  it  is  an  ins^dt ;  if  it  breaks  forth  into  per- 
sonal violence,  it  is  an  outrage.  A  mortifying  affront ; 
a  provoking  insult;  a  violent  outrage.  —  See  Of- 
fence. 

AP-FEON-TEE',  a.    {Her.)    Placed  front  to  front. 

AF-FRONT'fiR  (»f-frunt'er),  re.    One  who  affronts. 

AF-FEONT'ING  (af-frunt'jng),  p.  a.  Contumelious. 
"Words  affronting  and  reproachful."      Watts. 

Causing  affront. 
'Row  affront  it  e  it  is  to  despise  mercy!"  South. 


AFT 

t  AF-FE6nt'I  VE-NESP,  re.  The  quality  that  gives 
aflfront.  Ash. 

AF-FU§E',  ij.  a.  [L.  affundo,  affusus,  to  pour  to 
or  upon.]  To  pour  one  thing  upon  another  ;  to 
pour  upon  ;  to  sprinkle.  Boyle. 

AP-FU'.'JION  (?f-fu'zhun),  re.     [L.  affusio^] 

1.  {Med.)  The  act  of  pouring  water  upon  the 
body  ;  a  shower-bath.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Theol.)  Sprinkling  or  pouring  water  on 
the  head  as  in  baptism.  Hook. 

AF-FY',  V.  a.     [Fr.  affler,  to  pledge  one's  word.] 

[«.    AFFIED  ;  pp.    AFFYING,  AFPIED.] 

1.  To  betroth  in  order  to  marriage. 

Daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  kmg.  SJiak. 

2.  To  bind  ;  to  join.  Montagu. 

t  AF-FY'  (af-n'),  11.  re.  To  put  confidence  in. 
"We  o^?/ in  your  loves."  B.  Jonson. 

AP'GHAN,  re.     (Geog.)  A  native  of  Afghanistan. 

Ap'GHAN,  o.   (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Afghanistan. 

A-FIELD'  (fi-fSld'),  ad.    To  the  field  ;  in  the  field. 
Afield  I  went  amid  the  morning  dew.  Gay. 

A-FIEE',  ad.     On  fire.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

A-FhAT',  ad.  Level  with  the  gi-ound.    [k.]  Bacon. 

A-FLOAT'  (f-flot'),  ad.  In  a  floating  state.  Shak. 

A-FOOT'  (ii-ffit'),  ad.  On  foot ;  in  action ;  in 
motion.     "  To  come  afoot  thither."  Shak. 

A-FOEE',  pre2J.  Before  ;  nearer  in  place  to  any 
thing  ;  sooner.  "Afore  the  harvest."  Is.  xviii.  5. 

A-FORE',  ad.     1.  In  time  past ;  in  front.     [Anti- 
quated.]   "  He  never  drank  wine  afore."  Shak. 
2.  (Naut.)    Towards  the  head  of  the  ship  ; 
farther  forward  ;  before.  Dana. 

A-FORE'GO-JNG,  a.     Going  before,     [r.]     Lilly. 

A-FORE'HAND,  ad.  Beforehand.  [Antiquated.] 
"  Aforehand  in  all  matters  of  power."     Bacon. 

Mentioned 
Addison. 

A-FORE'jS'AMED  (?-for'namd),  a.  Named  before. 
"  Other  aforenamed  proportions."-      Peacham. 

A-f6RE'SAID  (a-tor'sed),  a.  Said  or  named  be- 
fore.    "  In  the  aforesaid  experiment."   Bacon. 

A-FORE'THOUGHT  (a-ffir'thiwt),  a.  {Law.)  Pre- 
pense ;  premeditated.    "  Malice  aforethought." 

Whishaw. 
A-FORE'TIME,  ad.     In  time  past.    Jer.  xxx.  20. 

J  JOiJ-rz-O 'iJ/(a-fdr-she-B'ri),  [L.]  With  strong- 
er reason ;  with  greater  probability. 

A-FOUL',  a.  &  ad.  {Naut.)  Not  free ;  en- 
tangled. Preston. 

A-FRAID',  a.  [A.  S.  afered,  afceran,  to  fright- 
en.] Struck  with  fear  ;  fearful  ;  —  requiring 
the  particle  of  before  the  object  of  fear. 

There  loathing  life,  and  yet  of  death  afraid, 
In  anguish  of  ner  spirit  thus  she  prayed.         Dryden. 
See  Fearful. 


A-FORE'MEN-TIONED   (-shiind),   a. 
before ;  beforementioned. 


Syn.- 
A-FRBET 
A-FRESH' 


See  Afrit. 

Anew;  again.  Knolles. 

AF'EIC,  o.  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Africa  ;  African. 

Or  whom  Eiserta  sent  fVom  Afric  shore.         Milton. 

AF'EIC,  re.    {Geog.)  The  country  of  Africa.  Shak. 

AF'EI-CAN  (&f'fre-k?n),  a.     Belonging  to  Africa. 

AF'EI-CAN,  re.     1.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Africa. 
2.  A  kind  of  marigold  from'  Africa ;  African 
marigold ;  Tagetes  erecta.  Loudon. 


AF'EI-CAN-I§M,  re. 
Africa. 


A  word  or  phrase  peculiar  to 
Ash. 


AP'EI-CAN-LIL'Y,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
with  blossoms  of  a  bright  agreeable  blue  color ; 
Agapanthus.  Loudon. 

A-FRIT',  re.  {Mahometan  Myth.)  A  powerful 
evil  demon  or  genius  ;  a  spirit  of  Eblis.  Ogihie. 

A-Fe6nt' (j-fi-ilnt'),  BfZ.  [L.  ad,  to,  and /com, 
frontis,  front.]     In  front.  Shak. 

ker,  ad.  [A.  S.  a;/)',  behind.]  {Kaut.)  Abaft; 
astern;  behind  ;' opposed  io  fore  \  as,  "Fore 
and  aft.'^     [In  provincial  use.    Brockett.] 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6ve,  NOE,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  rOle.  —  (J,  9,  9,  4,  soft;  £,  a,  c,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z;   $  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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AGAEIC 


Af'T^R,  prep.  [Goth,  afta,  aftaro,  behind ;  A. 
S.  ajiei:] 

1.  Following  or  later  in  time  ;  since;  as,"  Af- 
ter dinner  " ;  "  After  next  week." 

2.  Following  in  place  ;  in  pursuit  of ;  as,  "  He 
pursued  after  nim." 

3.  In  relation  to ;  about ;  as,  "  He  inquired 
after  him." 

4.  In  imitation  of ;  as,  "  Made  after  a  model." 

5.  t  According  to  ;  in  proportion  to. 

He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  cifter  our  sins.  Ps.  ciii.  10. 

Kf'T'^R,  ad.  In  succeeding  time  ;  afterward;  as, 
"  Soon  after  "  ;  "  Long  after." 

Af'T^R,   a.    Succeeding;   subsequent.    "After 

editions."  Coleridge. 

je®=  This  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  separate  form 

as  an  adjective,  and  often  in  composition,  of  wllich 

several  examples  follow. 

AF'T]5R-AC-CeP-TA'TipN,  n.  A  sense  not  at 
first  admitted.  Ih-yden. 

Ap'T15R-AC-C0UNT',  n.    Future  reckoning. 

AP'TJgR— ACT',  n.   An  act  subsequent  to  another. 

Af'T^R-AC'TION,  n.  A  subsequent  action  or 
course  of  conduct.  Milton. 

Af'T^R-A^JE,  n. ;  pi.  tF'TER-A-ijE?.  Succeed- 
ing time  or  age  ;  posterity.  Milton. 

Af'T^R-ALL,  ad.  When  all  has  been  taken  into 

the  view ;  upon  the  whole. 
AF'TfR-AP-PLI-CA'TIQN,  n.    A  subsequent  ap- 
plication. Coventry. 
Af'T^R-AT-TACK',  n.    An  attack  made  after- 
wards.   '"  After-attacks  ot  envy."     Warhurton. 
AF'T$R-BAND,  n.     A  future  band  or  chain. 
If  death 
Bind  us  with  after-bands,  what  profits,  then, 
Our  inward  freedom  ?  Milton. 

fAF'TpR-BEAR'ING,  n.  A  subsequent  bearing 
or  product.  Browne. 

Af'TBR-BIRTH,  )(.  {Med.)  That  which  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  womb  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  including  the  placenta,  a  portion  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  ; 
the  secundines.  Dunglison. 

AF'T^R-OAL-Cy-LA'TIQN,  «.  A  subsequent 
calculation.  Blackstone. 

Af'T^R— CLAp,  n.  A  subsequent,  unexpected 
event.     "  Those  dreadful  after-claps."      South. 

Af'T^R— COM'jSR  (if'ter-kiim'er),  ?i.  A  successor. 

AF'TpR-COM'FQRT,  n.    A  subsequent  comfort. 

Af'Tj^IR-CON'DUCT,  re.    Subsequent  behavior. 

Af'TER-CON'TRACT,  n.  A  subsequent  engage- 
ment. Milton. 
Af'T^R-CON-VIC'TION,  n.  Future  conviction. 
Af'T^R— COST,  n.  A  subsequent  expense  or  cost. 
Af'T^R— COURSE,  n.     Future  course.      Browne. 

AF'Tf.R— CROP,  re.  A  second  crop  or  harvest  of 
the  same  year.  Mortimer. 

Af'T^R-DAY  (if'ter-dS),  re.    A  future  day. 

Af'T^R-DIN'NPR,  j?.  The  time  just  after  din- 
ner.    "  A.TI  after-dinner's  5\Ge-p."  Shak. 

t  Af'TJPR— EAT'A^E,  n.  An  after  or  second  crop, 
as  of  grass  ;  after-math.  Bum. 

Af'T5R-?N-DEAV'OR  (Sf'ter-en-dev'or),  n.  An 
endeavor  made  after  the  first  effort.  Locke. 

f  Af'T^R-EYE  (4f'ter-l),  t).  a.  To  keep  one  in 
view ;  to  look  after  one. 

Thou  shouldst  liave  made  him 
As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him.  Shak. 

AF'TlpR— GAME,  n.  A  subsequent  game  or  ex- 
pedient.    "  To  play  an  after-game."     Addison. 

Af'T^R— GRAsS,  n.  A  second  crop  of  grass  ;  af- 
ter-math. Loudon. 

Af'TPR-GUARD,  re.  (Naut.)  The  seamen  sta- 
tioned on  the  poop  and  quarter-deck  of  vessels. 

Af'T^R^HOPE,  re.    Future  hope.         B.  Jonson. 

Af'T5R-H0UR§,  (if  ter-burz)  n.  pi.  Succeeding 
hours. 

So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  aet, 

That  after-hours  with  sorrow  chide  ua  not.  Shak. 


AP'T¥R-iNG§,  re.  pi.  The  last  milk  taken  from  a 
cow ;  strokings.  [Provincial  in  England.]  Grose. 

AF'TJR-IN-aUI'Ry,  n.     A  subsequent  inquiry. 

Af'T^R-KING,  n.  A  succeeding  king.  Shuckford. 

Af'T^R-LAW,  11.    A  subsequent  law  or  statute. 

Af'TER-LIfe,  re.  1.  Remainder  of  life.  Dryden. 
2.  A  life  after  this.  Butler's  Remains. 

Af'T^R— LIV'JR,  «.  One  who  lives  in  later 
times.    "Ijet  after-livers  ever 'know."   Sidney. 

Ap'T^R-LIV'ING,  re.    Future  days.    Beau.  §  Fl. 

Af'T^R-LOVE  (if'ter-liiv),  n.  Second  or  later 
love.     "  To  win  thy  after-love."  Shak. 

Af'T^R-MAL'JCE,  n.     Succeeding  malice. 

Af'TER-MATH,  re.  The  second  crop  of  grass 
mown  in  autumn  ;  —  called  also  after-grass, 
latter-math,  eddish,  rowen  or  rowett ;  and  when 
left  long  on  the  ground,  it  is  called  fogg  in 
some  places.  P.  Cyc. 

Af'T^R-MED-I-TA'TION,  re.  Subsequent  medi- 
tation. '  '  Milton. 

Af'T?R-MOST,  a.  superl.  {Naut.)  Hindmost; 
nearest  the  stern  ;  —  opposed  to  foremost.  "The 
two  aftermost  guns."  '   Hawkesworth. 

Af'T5R-n66n,  n.  The  time  from  the  meridian 
to  the  evening.  Shak. 

Af'T5R-n66n,  a.  Relating  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  day.  Congreve. 

Af'TER-NOUR'ISH-MENT,  re.  Future  nourish- 
ment. Shuk. 

Af'TJR-PAIN^  (4fter-panz),  n.  pi.  The  pains 
after  child-birth,  attendant  upon  the  delivery  of 
the  secundine.  Dunglison. 

Af'T^R-PART,  re.  The  latter  part;  the  hinder 
part.  Locke. 

Af'TF.R-PAsT'URE,  re.  Pasture  after  the  grass 
is  mowed.  Burn. 

Ap'TJIR-PIECE  (ifter-pes),  re.  A  farce,  or  any 
smaller  entertainment,  after  the  play.       Todd. 

AP'TjpR-PRAC'TICE,  n.     Subsequent  practice. 

Af'T^R— PR66f,  re.    Posterior  evidence  or  proof. 

Af'T^R-RECK'ON-ING,  re.  An  account  given 
afterwards.  "-No  rules  to  confine,  no  after- 
reckonings  to  terrify."  Burke. 

AP'TfR-RE-PENT'ANCE,  re.  Future  repentance. 

Af'TER-R^-PORT',  li.    A  subsequent  report. 

Ap'T?R-ROT'TEN-N£SS,  n.    Future  rottenness. 

Af'T^R-SAIL^,  ».  ^Z.     (Naut.)    The  sajls  of  the 

mizzen-mast  and  the  stays  between  the  main  and 

mizzen-masts.  Mar.  Diet. 

All  sails  on  or  ahaft  the  main-mast  are  after-nails.   Ogilvie. 

Af'T^R— SONG,  n.  A  subsequent  song.  Congreve. 

Af'T^R-STATE,  n.    A  future  state.      Glanville. 

Af'TSR-STING,  n.     A  subsequent  sting. 

Af'T^:R-ST6RM,  re.    A  succeeding  storm. 

Af'T^R-SUP'PER,  n.  The  time  after  supper. 
"  Our  after-supper  and  bedtime."  Shak. 

Af'T^R-TASTE,  n.  Taste  remaining  after  eat- 
ing or  drinking.  Johnson. 

Af'TPR-THOUGHT  (if'ter-tlAwt),  •«.  Reflection 
after  the  act ;  a  later  thought.  Dryden. 

Af'T^R-TIME,  re.     Succeeding  time.  Hill. 

Af'T^R-TOSS'jng,  re.    Motion  of  the  sea  after  a 
storm.     "After-tossings  of  a  sea."        Addison. 
AP'TfR-WARD  (4f ter-wurd),       )  ^d.    [A.  S.  af- 
Ap'T^R-WARD^  (Sfter-wurdz),    S  ter.nndweard, 
an  aflix   meaning  direction  towards.]     In  suc- 
ceeding time. 

vd®""  Sometimes  written  afterwards,  but  less 
properly."  Johnson.  "  To  the  terminations  in 
ward,  as,  inward,  forward,  toward,  an  added 
s  begins  to  obtain  even  in  classical  books." 
Mitford.  —  See  Backward. 

Af'T5;r-wI§E,  a.  "Wise  afterward  or  too  late. 
"  Such  as  we  may  call  the  afterwise."  Addison. 

Af'TER-WIT,  re.  "Wit,  or  a  resource  of  wit,  that 
comes  too  late  ;  afterthought.  L'Estrange. 


Ap'T^E^WIT'NESS,  n.    Future  witness. 

Af'TJR-WRAth  (if'tev-fith),  re.  Anger  when 
the  provocation  seems  past.  Shak. 

AF'TgR-WRlT'^R  (Sf'ter-rlt'er),  re.     A  succeed- 
ing writer.  Shuckford. 
Aft'WARD,  ad.     (Naut.)  Aftermost ;  hindmost. 

AF-zk'Ll-A,  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  — 
named  after  Dr.  Adam  Afzelius;  the  Swedish 
botanist.  Loudon. 

A'GA  (a'ga  or  a'gii)  [a'ggi,  S.  F.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  C; 
a'gj,  P.  K."],  re.  A  title  of  dignity  among  the 
Turks  and  Persians,  given  to  various  ofiicers  ; 
a  common  epithet  of  respect  in  addressing  a 
distinguished  person,  and  equivalent  t6  gentle- 
man in  English.  Brande. 

A-GAIN'  (a-ien')  [ji-lSn',  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  K.  ; 
9-gan',  i/ffi.],  ad.  \^A.S.  ongean,ongen,oi  agen.} 

1.  Once  more  ;  another  time. 

Question  woj  asked  of  Demosthenes,  What  was  the  chief 
part  of  an  orator.  He  answered,  Action.  What  next?  Ac- 
tion.   What  next  again?    Action.  Bacon. 

2.  Back.     "  Bring  us  word  again."       Deut. 

Again  and  again,  witli  frequent  repetition. 

This  is  not  to  he  obtained  hy  one  or  two  hasty  readings ;  it 
must  be  repeated  again  and  again.  Locke. 

A-GAINST'  (ii-|6nst')  [j-lenst',  S.  W.  J.  E.  F. 
K.  Sm. ;  ii-ganst',  Jis.],  prep.  [A.  S.  ongean, 
against,  opposite.] 

1.  In  opposition  to. 

His  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him.  Gen.  xvi.  12. 

2.  In  contradiction  to  ;  as,  "Against  rea- 
son "  ;  "  Against  conscience." 

3.  In  a  contrary  direction  to  ;  as,  "  Against 
wind  and  tide." 

4.  Opposite  to. 

Against  the  Tiber's  mouth,  but  far  away.        Dryden. 

5.  In  provision  for ;  in  expectation  of. 
Against  the  promised  time  provides  with  care.        Dryden. 

t  A-GAIN'WARD  (a-|Sn'wsird),  ad.  Hitherward  ; 
again  this  way.    "  Turn  againward."     Gower. 

tAG'A-LAX-Y  (&g'H&k-se),  re.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and 
yd).a,  milk.]     (Med.)  Absence  of  milk.   Bailey. 

AG'AL-LO€H,  or  A-gAl' LO-eilOM,  re.  [Gr. 
&'y6.VMXov',&yti^'loixat,  to  exult,  because  it  seems 
to  exult  in  exhaling  its  odors.]  (Med.)  Aloes 
wood  ;  a  resinous  and  aromatic  wood  of  the 
East  Indies  ;  ExctEcaria  agalloeha.  Dunglison. 

A-6AL'MA,  re.  [Gr.  ayaXfia,  an  image.]  (Law.) 
The  impression  or  image  of  any  thing  on  a  seal ; 
a  sculptured  ornament.  Tomlins, 

A-GAL-MAT'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  aya>.iia,  an  image, 
and  kWos,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  kind  of  clay- 
slate  ;  bildstein ;  figure-stone.  Dana. 

A'GAL-WOOD  (-wild),  re.  The  kind  of  wood  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  the  almug  wood  of  Scrip- 
ture; —  usually  corrupted  to  eagle  wood.  Ogilvie. 

AO  'a-MA,  re.  [Gr.  ayajiai,  to  wonder  at.]  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  order  of 
saurians.  P.  Cyc, 

AO 'A-MI,  n.  ( Ornith.)  A  species  of  pheasant 
or  cirane,  sometimes  called  the  gold-breasted 
trumpeter.  ^  P.  Cyc. 

AG'A-MIST,  re.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ydfioi,  marriage.] 
A  person  unmarried,     [r.]  Coles. 

AG'A-MOtJS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  yijios,  marriage.] 
(Bot.)  Having  no  visible  flowers  or  sexual  or- 
gans ;  cryptogamio.  Brande. 

AO'A-P.X,  n.pl.  [L.  ;  Gr.  ilyiijri;,  love.]  Love- 
feasts,  or  feasts  of  charity,  common  among  the 
primitive  Christians,  and  celebrated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Lord's  supper,  but  not  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  it.  Hook. 

AG-A-PAJV'  THUS,  n.  [Gr.  iydirii,  love,  and  avflot, 
a  blossom.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  the  Af- 
rican-lily. Loudon. 

A-GAPE'  [ii-g-4p',  W.  J.  F. ;  j-gap',  P.  Ja.  Sm."],  ad. 

[A.  S.  geyppan,  to  open.]     Staring  with  open 

mouth ;  gazing  eagerly.  —  See  Gape.    Milton. 

Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape.       Milton. 

Ag'A-PHITE,  re.  [Gr.  iyaiT„T6s,  ielighttuh]  (Min.) 
The  turquoise  stone.  Phillips, 

AG'A-rIc,  re.     [L.  agaricum  ;  Gr.  aynpiiciiv.] 
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1.  {Bot.)  A  genus   of  fungi  comprehending 
many  hundred. species  ;  a  mushroom.    Brando. 

2.  {Med.)  A  drug  used  in  physio  and  in  dye- 
ing ;  touchwood  ;  BoMus  ignianus.  Dunglisotk. 

Agaric  mineral,  (Jfm.)  a  very  soft,  moaly  variety 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  -Brands. 

A-OAR'I-C&S,n.   [L.  agaricum.']  (J3o*.)  The  ge- 
'  neric  liame  of  mushrooms ;  agaric.        P.  Cyc. 

A-gAst',  a.  [A.  S.  oasi,  a  ghost ;  gesean,  to  see,  or 
eoesa,  horror.  •7oA»mo»  says,  "  Not  improhably 
derived  from  agaze."']  Struclt  vfith  terror;  — 
commonly  spelt  aghast. — See  Aghast.  Milton. 

A-GATE',  ad.     [a  and  gate.]     On  the  way  ;  a-go- 
'  ing.     [Local,  Eng.]   "  Set  him  agate."  Brewer. 

AG' ATE,  n.  [L.  achates,  so  called  from  the  name 
of  a  river  in  Sicily,  where  it  was  first  found; 
It.  &  Sp.  agata ;  Fr.  agate.] 

X.  {Min.)  A  silicious,  ornamental  stone,  va- 
riegated in  color,  used  in  jewelry  and  for  some 
purposes  in  the  arts  ;  sometimes  called  Scotch 
pebble.  It  is  a  variety  of  chalcedony.  Dana. 
2.  A  printing  type  smaller  than  minion,  as  in 
the  following  hne  ; 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  atono.         ShaJc. 

.ia'A-THIS,  n.     [Gr.  iyaWt,  a  clew.]  {Bot.)  The 

dammar,  or  kawrie,  or  cowdie  pine.        P.  Cyc. 

AG'A-i;iZE,  V.  a.      \i.  AGATIZED  ;  pp.  AGATIZING, 

AGATIZED.]     To  petrify  into  agate.  Peck. 

AG'A-TIZED,  p.  u..  Converted  into  agate ;  re- 
sembling agate. 

A^atiied  wood,  a  species  of  hornstone  formed  by 
petrifaction. 

AG'A-TY  (aig'9-te),  u,.  Of  the  nature  of  agate. 
"  An  agaty  flint."  Woodward. 

A-GA  '  VE,  n.  [Gr.  iyavSs,  admirable ;  Fr.  agave.] 
{Bat.)  A  genus  of  American  plants  ;  the  great 
American  aloe,  or  century  plant.  Gray. 

f  A-GAZE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  gesean,  to  see.]  To  strike 
with  amazement. 


t  A-GAZED'  (?-gazd'),  p.  a.    Struck  with  amaze- 
ment.  "  The  whole  army  stood  o^a3ed."  Shak. 


ApE  (aj),  n.  [Goth,  aivs  ;  Old  Ger.  aa,  long  du- 
ration ;  A.  S.  ece,  everlasting,  —  Fr.  age ;  L. 
^vum.] 

1.  A  period  of  time  spoken  of  as  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  duration  of  any  thing  ;  as, "  The  age 
of  man;  the  af/es  of  the  world;  the  golden  at/e." 

One  man  in  hia  time  plays  many  parta, 

I-Iis  life  being  seven  ages,  Shai:. 

2.  A  succession  or  generation  of  men. 
Happy  and  innocent  were  the  ages  of  our  forefathers,  who 

ate  herbs  and  parched  corn.  Mp,  Taylor. 

3.  The  time  in  which  any  institution  has 
flourished,  or  any  class  of  men  lived. 

But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone:  that  of  sophisters,  econo- 
mists, and  calculators  has  succeeded.  Bwke. 

4.  The  numeral  term  which  a  life  or  existence 
has  attained ;  as,  "  His  a^ge  is  twenty  years." 

Qf  twenty  years  of  age  he  was,  I  guess.  Ckaucer. 

5.  A  himdred  years;  a  century;  as,  "This 
age  of  the  Christian  era." 

6.  Old  age  ;  decline  of  life. 

You  see  how  full  of  change  his  age  is.  Sliak. 

Age  should  fly  concourse,  cover  in  retreat 

Defects  of  judgment,  and  the  will  subdue  ; 

Walk  thoughtiful  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 

Of  that  vast  ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon.  Young. 

7.  Maturity ;  years  of  discretion. 

He  is  of  age  ;  ask  him.  John  ix.  21. 

8.  (Law.)  The  period  at  which  individuals 
are  qualified  to  undertake  certain  duties  and  of- 
fices. A  male  at  fourteen  years  is  said  to  be 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  may  consent 
to  marriage,  and  choose  a  guardian,  &c.  A  fe- 
male at  twelve  is  arrived  at  years  of  discretion 
or  maturity,  and  may  consent  to  marriage  ;  at 
fourteen,  she  is  arrived  at  years  of  legal  discre- 
tion, and  may  choose  a  guardian.  At  twenty- 
one,  both  males  and  females  are  of  full  age,  and 
at  their  own  disposal.  Bouvier. 

Syn.— See  Time. 

A'p^D  (a'jed),  a.  1.  Old;  elderly;  stricken  in 
years.  Hooker. 

2.  Having  lived  any  time ;  old  by  a  certain 
time  ;  as,  "Aged  three  years." 

Syn. — See  Elderly,  Old. 


Potter. 


Agelaius  phceniceus. 


t  A'^^;D-LY,  ad.    After  the  manner  of  an  aged 
person.    '  Buloet. 

ApE-HON'QRED  (aj-6n'urd),  a.     Honored  on  ac- 
count of  age.  T-»._L<... 

AG-E-LA-I'JiTJE,  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  hyilrt,  a  herd, 
a  flock.]  ( Ornith.) 
Troop-birds  ;  a  sub- 
family of  birds,  of  the 
order  Passeres,  and 
family  Sturnidit. 

Gray. 

fA-SEN',  orf.    Again.  .^  See  Again.       Dryden. 

A'pJN-CY,  n.    [L.  ago,  agens,  to  act.] 

1.  The  state  of  acting  or  being  in  action  ;  ac- 
tion ;  instrumentality.  "  The  agency  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  natural  world."  Woodward. 

Our  responsibility  must  be  in  proportion  to  our  free  aaen- 
cff ;  we  can  no  more  know  the  limits  of  the  one  than  we  can 
those  of  the  other.  W.  Danby. 

2.  Ofiice  or  business  of  an  agent  or  factor ; 
as,    "  An  agency  for  the  sale  of  goods." 

Syn.  — See  Office. 

tA'^r^ND,  n.    [L.  agendum,  to  be  done.]     An 
agendum.    "  Our  worship,   our   credents,   our 
's."  Wilcock. 


A-lfEltr'DUM,n.  nj.,  to  be  done.]  fl.  a-pMn'da. 
Something  to  be  done  in  reference  to  the  service 
of  the  church  ;  a  ritual  or  liturgy  :  — pi.  a  mem- 
orandum-book. Brande. 

A'^IJNT,  a.  [See  Agency.]  That  acts ;  acting. 
"Force  of  the  imagination  upon  the  body 
agent."  Bacon. 

A'ppNT,  n.  1.  An  actor ;  one  having  the  faculty 
of  action ;  as,  "  Man  is  a  free  agent." 

2.  One  who  is  authorized  to  act  for  another  ; 
a  substitute  ;  a  deputy  ;  a  factor ;  as,  "  The 
agent  of  a  corporation." 

3.  That  which  has  the  power  of  operating  or 
producing  effects  ;  as,  "  Light  and  heat  are  the 
chief  agents  in  the  processes  of  nature." 

4.  (Gram.)  The  subject  of  a  verb. 
Syn.  — See  Eepbesentative. 

A'^lfNT-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  an  agent.  "  Pun- 
ishment due  for  your  agentship."     Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

A^E'-WOEN,  u.  Worn  or  wasted  by  3.ge.  Jodrell. 

t  A^-^e-LA'TIQN  (&d-je-la'shun),  M.  [L.  ad,  to, 
and  gelu,  cold.]     Concretion  into  ice.    Browne. 

t  A^-pEN-pE-A'TION  (jd-jen-ner-a'shun),  m.  [L. 
ad,  to,  and  genero,  to  beget.]  The  state  of 
growing  to  another  body.  Browne. 

fAQ'^ER(M'im),n.  [L.,  a  heap.]  A  fortress 
or  trench.         '  Hearne. 

fA^'^^n-ATE,v.a.    To  heap  up.  Bailey. 

Ap-P5R-A'TI0N,  m.    Accumulation ;  heap.  Bay. 
tA(?-gjgE-OSE' (129),  u..     Full  of  heaps.   Bailey. 

AG-GLOM'lgE-ATE,  V.  n.  To  grow  into  one  mass. 
"  The  hard  agglomerating  salts."        Thomson. 

AG-GL0m'5E-ATE,    v.    a.     [L.  agglomero,  ag- 
'  glomeratus  ;  glomus,  a  ball  of  thread,  yarn.] 

\i.  AGGLOMERATED  ;  pp.  AGGLOMERATING,  AG- 
GLOMERATED.] To  gather  up  in  a  ball,  as 
thread ;  to  gather  together. 

In  one  agglomerated  cluster  hung.  Young. 

AG-GL6M'^E-ATE,  a.    (Bot.)  Collected  closely 

into  a  ball,  head,  or  mass.  Crabo. 

AG-GL6m-EE-A'TI0N,  M.  A  close  gathering.  "An 
excessive  agglotneration  of  turrets."      Warton. 

AG-GL6m'¥E-A-TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  collect  to- 
gether. Bp.  Taylor. 

AG-GLU'TJ-NANT,  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  ani  glutino, 
glutinans,  to  glue  together.]  (Med.)  A  unit- 
ing and  healing  medicine  ;  a  viscous  or  adhe- 
sive substance.  Dunglison. 

AG-GLU'TI-NANT,  a.  Uniting  parts.  "Some- 
thing strengthening  and  agglutmant."      Gray. 

AG-GLU'TI-NATE,  v.  a.     [L.  ad,  to,  and  glutino, 
'  to  glue  together.]     \i.  agglittinated  ;  pp.  ag- 
glutinating, AGGLUTINATED.]     To  Unite  One 
part  to  another.  Harvey. 

AG-GLU-TI-NA'TION,  n.  Adhesion  of  parts,  as 
in  wounds  ;  union  ;  cohesion.  Howell. 


The  act  of  aggran- 
Waterhouse. 


AG-GLU'TJ-NA-Ti  VE,  a.  Tending  to  agglutinate 
or  unite.     "Agglutinative  roller."       Wiseman. 

fAG-GRACE',  t;.  u..     To  favor.  Spenser. 

+  AG-GEACE',  n.    Kindness  ;  favor.         Spenser. 

t  AG-GRAN-DJ-ZA'TION,  n. 
Sizing ;  aggrandizement. 

Ag'GRAN-DIZB,  v.  a.    [L.  ad,  to,  grandis,  great ; 
Fr.  aggrandir.]  [e.  aggrandized  ;  pp.  aggran- 
dizing, aggrandized.]    To  make  great;  to 
cause  to  excel  in  rank  or  dignity  ;  to  enlarge. 
Can  place  or  lessen  us  or  o^ffrandize?  Young. 

AG'GRAN-DIZE,  V.  n.  To  become  greater  ;  to  in- 
crease. "  Follies,  continued  till  old  age,  do 
aggrandize."  Hall. 

AG'GKAN-DIZE-MENT,  or  AG-GEAN'DIZE-MENT 
[Sg'rii'n-diz-ment,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  R. ;  ?g-gran'di/.- 
mSnt,  Ja.  Wb. ;  iig'rsin-d!z-ment  or  iig-grSn'djz- 
mSnt,  P.  C],  n.    [Fr.  aggrandissement.]     State 


of  being  aggrandized ;  exaltation. 
dizement  or  diminution." 


Aggran- 
Burlce. 


Making  worse  ;  aggravat- 
Dr.  H.  More. 


t  AG-GEATE',  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  Sind  gratia,  favor.] 
To  please  ;  to  treat  with  civility.  Spenser. 

t  AG'GEA-VA-BLE,  a. 
ing. 

AG'GRA-VATE,  v.  a.  [L.  aggravo,  to  make  heav- 
ier ;  ad,  to,  and  gravis,  heavy.]  \i.  aggrava- 
ted •,pp.  aggravating,  aggravated.] 

1.  To  make  worse  ;  to  enhance  in  evil ;  as, 
"  To  aggravate  a  pain,  grief,  or  misfortune." 

Outrageous  penalties,  being  seldom  or  never  inflicted,  are 
hardly  known  to  be  law  by  mc  public  ;  but  that  rather  aff- 
gravates  the  mischief,  by  laying  a  snare  for  the  unwary. 

Biackstone. 

■2.  To  provoke  ;  to  irritate. 

J^3^  Aggravate  is  sometimes  improperly  used  in 
this  sense,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
Crabb  says,  "All  these  words  [aggravate,  irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantalize],  except  the  first,  refer  to 
the  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  in  familiar  discoarse 
that  also  bears  the  same  signitication."  Of  this  use 
of  the  word,  however,  he  gives  no  example  ;  and  prob- 
ably none  can  be  cited  from  a  book,  in  which  the 
writer  did  not  intend  to  exliibit  a  merely  colloquial, 
if  not  vulgar,  use.  " '  Why  do  they  make  aggra- 
vating rules,  then,  respecting  the  locomotives  ?  '  de- 
mands the  fireman  [who  is  on  a  strike.]  "  Mouseltold 
Words. 

Syn. — See  Heighten. 

AG'GRA-VAT-!NG,p.  a.  Causing  aggravation  :  — 
provoking.  —  See  Aggravate. 

AG-GEA-VA'TION,  ».  1.  Act  of  aggravating  ;  an 
additional  provocation  or  offence  ;  something 
which  increases  an  oftence,  or  adds  to  a  ca- 
lamity. 

Cornelius  Bufijs  is  dead,  and  dead,  too,  by  his  own  act,  —  a 
circumstance  of  great  aggravation  to  my  affliction.  Melmoth. 

2.  Exaggeration  ;  caricature.  "  By  a  little 
aggravation  of  the  features."  Addison. 

AG'GE5-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  aggrego,  aggregatus,  to 
collect  in  flocks ;  grex,  a  flock.]  \i.  aggre- 
gated ;  pp.  AGGREGATING,  AGGREGATED.]  To 
form  into  a  collection  or  mass.  "  Offences  ag- 
gregated of  so  many  bloody  crimes."  Coke. 

AG'GR^-GATE,  a.     1.  Formed  by  the  collection 
of  parts.    "'Aggregate  forms."       Ray. 
2.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  dense  sort  of  in- 
florescence. Loudon. 
AG'GEJ5-GATE,».     1.  The  sum  or  result 
of  parts  collected.     "The  aggregate  of  them 
all.  Bentley. 
2.  {Min.)  A  rock  composed  of  two  or  more 
simple  minerals.  Ure, 

AG'GE]g-GATE-LY,  ad.  Collectively.  Chesterfield. 

Ag-GEP-GA'TION,  n.   Collection.        Woodward. 

AG'GE^-GA-TJVE,  a.   Taking  together.  Spelman. 

AG'GElg-GA-TOE,  n.  [L.]  A  collector.  "  Ja- 
cobus de  Dondis,  the  aggregator."         Burton. 

AG-GRESS',  V.  n.  [L.  aggredior,  aggressus,  to 
step'to,  to  attack.]  p.  aggressed  ;^p.  aggress- 
ing, AGGRESSED.]  To  commit  the  first  act  of 
violence  or  injury.  Prior. 

AG-GEESS',  V.  a.     To  attack,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

f  AG-GRESS',  m.  [Low  L.  aggressus.]  Aggres- 
sion.    "Military  aggresses  upon  others."  Hale. 

A6-GRES'SIQN  (ag-gresh'un),  n.-  [L.  aggressio  ; 
Sp.  ag)-esion;  Fr.  agression.]     "i--  " 


The  first  act  of 
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injury';  an  attack ;  an  assaiilt;    *'  A  consspiracy 
of  common  enmity  and  aggression.'"  L  Estrange. 
Syn.  —  See  Attack. 

AG-GRES'SIVE,  a.     Making  the  first  attack;  be- 
ginning a  quarrel ;  offensive.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Syn.  —  See  Offensive. 

AG-GRES'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  beine 
aggressive.  Blackioood. 

AG-GRESS'pR,  n.  One  who  commences  a  quar- 
rel, attack,  or  hostility  ;  an  assailant.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  A  quarrelsome  aggressor  ;  a  violent  assail- 
ant. An  aggressor  is  censurable  for  beginning  or 
giving  rise  to  quarrels  ;  an  assailant  for  actually  making 
an  assault,  and  for  the  mischief  which  he  does.  An 
aggressor  may  only  threaten  violence  ;  but  an  assail- 
ant actually  commits  it. 

AG-GRIEV'ANCE,  n.    Injury.  —  See  Grievance. 
AG-GRIEVE',  V.  a.    [L.  ad,  to,  and  gravis,  heavy.] 

\i.  AGGUIEVEB  ;  pp.  AGGJIIEVING,  AGGRIEVED.] 

To  give  sorrow  ;  to  vex  ;  to  harass  ;  to  pain  ;  to 
annoy  ;  to  injure. 

■Which  yet  aggrieves  my  heart  even  to  thia  hour.    Spenser. 
t  AG-GRIEVE',  V.  n.     To  grieve.     Mir.  for  Mag. 

AG-GRIE VED'  (^g-grevd'),  ^-  «•  Afflicted ;  grieved ; 
injured  ;  as,  "  The  aggrieved  party.*' 

AG-GR6up'  (?g-grop'),  V.  a.  [It.  groppo,  a  knot  or 
bunch  ;  Fr.  grouper,  to  make  a  group.]     [i.  ag- 

GliOUPED  ;      2^P-     AGGROUPING,      AGGROIPED.] 

(Paint.)     To  bring  together  ;  to  group.     "  Ag- 
grouped  or  combined  together."  Dryden. 

A-GHAst'  (ri-gftst'),  a.  [A.  S.  gasty  a  ghost,  or 
egasa,  horror.  —  See  Agast.]  Struck  with  hor- 
ror ;  amazed. 

The  aged  earth  agJiast, 
"With  tierror  of  that  blast, 
Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake.       Milton. 

A^.'ILE  (Slj'il),  o.  [L.  agilis,  moving  easily;  It. 
agile ;  Fr.  agile.']  Moving  quickly  ;  brisk  ;  nim- 
ble ;  ready  ;  active.  "His  o^ri^  heels."  Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Active. 

A^^'lLE-LY,  ad.     In  an  agile  manner.        Ogilvie. 

A^'ILE-NESS  (aj'jl-nes),  it.     Agility.       Johnson. 

A-<^XL'r-TV,  n.  [L.  agilitas.]  Nimblencss  ;  ac- 
tivity ;  quickness.  "  Its  former  agility."  Watts. 

A'qi-0  (a  je-o  or  ad'je-o)  [a'je-o,  P.  J.  F.  K.  C. ; 
ad'je-o,  Jrt.  Sm.],n.  ;  t^I.  a'JtI-6?.  lit.  agio,  gmn 
or  profit.]  {Com.)  The  difference  between 
the  real  and  nominal  value  of  moneys,  or  be- 
tween the  values  of  the  current  notes,  and  the 
standard  naoney  or  specie  of  anyplace.  Brande. 

A(^'I-0-TA^E,  n.  [It.  agiotaggio,  stock-job- 
bing ;  Fr.  agiotage.]  Speculations  on  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  i)ubUc  funds,  or  the  management 
or  manoiiuvres  by  which  speculators  in  the 
public  funds  contrive,  by  disseminating  false 
rumors,  or  by  other  means,  to  lower  or  enhance 
their  price.  Brande. 

A-^IST',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  gist,  or  gest,  a  guest;  Fr. 
giste^  a  lodging-place.]  {Law.)  To  take  in  and 
feed  cattle,  and  take  the  money.  Blount. 

f  A-^lST'AGE,  -a.    {Laio.)  Same  a?  Agistment. 

A-^lST'Mj^NT,  71.     1.  {Laic.)  The  feeding  of  cat- 
tle in  a  common  pasture,  for  a  stipulated  price  : 
—  tithe  due  for  the  profit  of  agisting.  Blackstone. 
2.  An  embankment  of  earth.  Boucher. 

A-^tS'TOR,  n.  An  officer  of  the  king  of  England's 
forest.  "She  hath  her  peculiar  officers,  as  for- 
esterSj  verderers,  regarders,  agistors."   Howell. 

A^'|-TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  agitated,  [li.]  Ball. 

A^'I-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  agito,  agitatus  ;  It.  agitare.'] 
[i.  agitated  ;  pp.  agitating,  agitated.] 

1.  To  put  in  motion  by  disturbance  of  equi- 
librium ;  to  shake, 

Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air.  Cowper. 

2.  To  disturb  ;  to  stir  up  ;  to  excite. 

We  must  all  have  observed  that  a  speaker  agitated  with 
passion,  is  perpetually  changing  the  tone  and  pitcli  of  his 
voice.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

3.  To  discuss ;  to  controvert. 


This  controversy  hotly  agitated  among  the  modems. 


4.  To  revolve  ;  to  ponder  upon. 


Boyle. 


Formalities  of  extraordinary  zeal  and  piety  arc  never  more 
studied  and  elaborate  tlian  when  politicians  most  agitate 
desperate  designs.  /i".  Charles. 


A^-I-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  agitatio.] 

i.  Act  of  agitating.  Bacon. 

2.  State  of  being  agitated ;  disturbance ;  ex- 
citement.    "Tumult  or  agitation."       Addison. 

3.  Discussion  ;  deliberation.  "  The  project 
now  in  agitation."  Swift. 

Syn. — dgitation'\sd.x\  excitement  or  excited  action, 
and  may  be  applied  to  the  body  or  to-tlie  mind,  and 
to  individuals  or  to  communities  ;  a  whole  .com- 
munity may  be  in  a  state  of  agitation  -or  excitement. 
Emotion  xefera  solely  to  the  movements  of  the  mind, 
and  is  applied  to  an  individual,  and  there  may  be 
emotions  of  pain,  of  pity,  or  of  pleasure.  Agitation  or 
discussion  of  a  political  question  ;  excitement  of  feeling 

■  or  passion  ;  disturbance  of  the  temper  ;  trepidation  of 
the  body. 

A9'I-TA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  agito,  to  hurry,  from  ago, 
to' drive.]     Tending  to  agitate.  Ogilvie, 

AG-I-TA'Tb,a.  \lt.  agitated.]  {Music.)  Denot- 
mg  a  rapid  or  broken  style  of  performing.  Crabh. 

A^'I-TA-TOR,  n.     1.  One  who  agitates. 

2.  {En'g.  Hist.)  A  person  chosen  by  the  army, 

in  1647,  to  watch  over  its  interests.         Herbert. 
.dO'LA'I-ji,  n.    (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 

by  Luther  in  1857.  Lovering. 

AG'L^T,  n.     [Fr.  aiguiUette^  a  point.] 

1.  A  tag  of  a  point  carved  into  the  shape  of 
an  image.  "His  gown  addressed  with  aglets." 
[AYritten  also  aiglet.]  Hayward. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  pendant  at  the  ends  of  the  chives 
of  flowers  ;  an  anther ;  —  a  catkin  of  the  hazel. 

AG'L^T-HEAD'^D,  a.  Pointed  with  a  tas;  at  the 
head.  Pilkinton. 

A-GLOW,  U-.     Glowing  ;  hot ;  warm.  Sears. 

f  AG'MI-NAL,  a.  [L.  agmen,  a  troop.]  Belonging 
to  a  troop.  Bailey. 

AG'NAIL,  n.  [A.  S.  ange,  vexation,  trouble,  and 
ntsgcl,  a  nail.]  A  disease  of  the  nails ;  a  whit- 
low. —  See  Hangnail.  Cotgrave. 

AG'NATE,  a.  [h.agnatus.']  Akin  by  the  father's 
side  ;  —  allied.     "  Agnate  words."        Pownall. 

AG'NATE,  n.  One  connected  by  the  father's  side 
or  by  males.  Bouvier. 

AG-NAT'JC,  a.  Related  by  descent  from  the 
father.    ^^  T!\ie  agnatic  snccession."  Blackstone. 

AG-NA'TIOIV,  n.  Descent  by  the  father's  side,  or 
from  the  same  father  in  the  male  line.    Burrill. 

tAG-NI"TJON,  n.  [L.  agnitio.]  Acknowledg- 
ment.    "The  agnition  of  our  God."    Pearson. 

t  AG-NIZE',  V.  a.  [OldFr.  agniser.]  To  acknowl- 
edge. "To  agnize  some  divine  excellency  or 
perfection,"  Whitby. 

j3 G-Jsrd' MEJ\r,  n.  [L.,  a  surname;  ad,  to,  and 
nomen,  a  name.]  A  name  derived,  among  the 
Romans,  from  some  illustrious  action  or  re- 
markable event,  and  given  to  a  person,  although 
he  might  already  have  a  prEcnomen,  nomen,  and 
cognomen.  "Africanus  was  the  agnomen  of 
the  two  Scipios."  Brande. 

fAG-NOM'I-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  agnomina.]  To 
name.     "  Agnominated  by  our  name."  Locrine. 

AG-n6m-I-NATION,  n.  1.  Allusion  of  one  word 
to  another  by  resemblance  of  sound. 

Our  bards  liold  agnominations  to  be  the  greatest  elegance. 

IloitieU. 

2.  An  additional  name  ;  agnomen.       Smart. 

AO-J^g-TEE  '  RI-fjM^  n.  [L.  agnus,  a  lamb,  and 
Gr.  btjpiov,  a  wild  animal/]  {Geol.)  An  extinct 
fossil  animal,  allied  to  the  dog,  and  as  large  as 
as  a  lion.  Roherts. 

Ag  'J^US,  n.     [L.]     A  lamb. 

Jignus  Dci^( Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  Tlic Lamb  of  Ood,  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the  form  of  a  Iamb,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  symbolical  words  of  St.  John,  in  the 
book  of  Revelation:  —  a  medallion  of  consecrated 
wax,  or  wafer  dough,  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb  supporting  the  banner  of  the  cross.         Fairholt. 

Ag'JTUS  CAS'TUS,  71.  [L.  agnus,  a  lamb,  and 
castus,  chaste.]  The  chaste-tree,  a  species  of 
vitex.     "Wreaths  oi  agnus  castus."       Dryden. 

A-GO',  ad.  [A.  S.  gan,  to  go,  agan,  gone.]  In 
time  past;  since;  past;  as,  "Longafyo." 

^^  *'  Reckoning  time  towards  the  present,  we  use 
since;  as,  '  It  is  a  year  ^ince  it  happened  '  j  reckoning 
from  the  present  we  use  ago ;  as,  '  It  is  a  year  ago.^ 
This  is  not,  perhnps,  always  observed."     Johnson. 


A-g6g',  a.  or  ad.  [LowFr.  ci  gogo,  to  one's  wish, 
Johnson. — It,  agognare,  to  long  for.  Brockett. 
A.  S.  gangan,  to  go.  Richardson.  —  "  It  is 
strange  that  all  our  philologists  have  marked 
the  etymology  of  this  word  as  uncertain  ;  as  it 
may,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  derived  from  It. 
agognare^  to  wish  ;  to  long  for."  Brockett.] 
In  a  state  of  desire  or  excitement;  eager  in 
pursuit ;  —  a-going. 

Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin.  Cowper. 

They  [the  gypsiesj  generally  straggle  into  these  parts  about 

this  time  of  the  year,  and  set  the  heads  of  our  servant-majda 

so  agog  for  husbands,  that  we  do  not  e^cpcct  to  have  any 

business  done  as  it  should  be  whilst  they  are  in  the  country. 

Addison. 

Chime  right  to  the  humor  which  is  at  present  agog.  South. 

A-g6'ING,  j3.  a.     In  the  act  of  going.       Dryden. 

f./9'GOJV,  n.  [Gr.  dyajv,  a  contest.]  A  contest 
for  a  prize  ;  a  struggle.  Abp.  Sancroft. 

t  AG'O-NARjCH,  p.  [Gr,  Aytfiv,  a  contest,  and 
dfjX^i,  a  governor,]  A  master  of  revels.  Blount. 

t  A-g6ne'  (?-gon'),  ad.    Ago;  past.      B.  Jonson. 

My  master  left  me,  because  three  days  agone  I  fell  sick. 

1  Sam.  XXX,  1.3. 

A-G6n'IC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ywvia,  an  angle.] 
Noting  two  lines  on  the  earth's  surface,  where 
the  magnetic  meridian  coincides  with  the  geo- 
graphical. Ogilvie. 

AG'0-Ni§M,  n.  [Gr.  Ayuiviaiia.]  Contention  for 
a  prize,     [u.]  Bailey. 

AG'0-NIST,  n.    f  Gr.  (Jywvtor^/s,  a  combatant.] 

i.  A  contender  for  prizes,     [ii.]  Bailey. 

2.  {Church  Hist.)    A  name  given  by  Donatus 

to  such  of  his  disciples   as  he  sent  to  public 

places  to  propagate  his  docferines.  Buck. 

t  AG-0-NIS'TAR£H,  n.  [Gr.  &ywvnjTr'i^,  a  comba- 
tant, and  ap-)(6i,  a  governor.]  One  who  took  the 
charge,  in  ancient  times,  of  exercising  comba- 
tants. Crabb. 

Ao-g-J^lS'TE§,  n.  [Gr.]  A  prize-fighter;  an 
agonist ;  one  that  contends  at  public  games  for 
a  prize.     "  Samson  Agonistes."  Milton. 

AG-O-NIS'TfC, 

AG-O-NIS'TI-CAL, 

AG-0-NIS'T|-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  agonistical 
manner. 

AG-O-NIS'TICS,  n.  pi.  The  art  or  theory  of  prize- 
fighting. Qu.  Rev. 

AG'O-NIZE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  ^ytavl^w,  to  contend  for  a 
prize.]  \i.  agonized  ;  pp.  agonizing,  ago- 
nized.] To  afflict  with  agony.  "It  agonizes 
his  mind  perpetually."  .         Feltham. 

AG'O-NIZE,  V.  n.     To  feel  agony  ;  to  suffer  pain. 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore."  Pope. 

AG-0-NiZ'lNG-LY,   ad.     With  great  agony. 

t  AG'O-NO-TIIETE,  n.  [Gr.  &yiovo6iTrjs.']  A  pres- 
ident at  public  games.  Bailey. 

fAG-O-NO-THET'lC,  a.  Presiding  at  public 
games  ;  giving  prizes  at  games.  Bailey. 

AG'O-NY,  n.     [Gr.  aytavia,  a  struggle.] 

1.  Struggle  under  severe  pain,  as  in  the  pangs 
of  death,     "  Dying  agonies."  Hume, 

2.  Violent  pains  of  body  or  mind ;  anguish. 

That  death  were  better  than  such  agony 
'  As  grief  and  fury  unto  me  did  bring.  Spenser. 

3.  {Eccl.)  The  severe  suffering  or  conflict  of 
our  Saviour  in  the  garden. 

This  very  prayer  of  Christ  obtained  angels  to  be  sent  to 
him  as  comforters  in  his  agony.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  Sec  Pain. 

t  A-GOOD'  (51-gfid'),  ad.  [a  and  good.]  In  ear- 
nest; not  fictitiously.     "Weep  agood."    Shak. 

Ao' g-R4,  n.  [Gr.  ayopA,  market-place.]  An  as- 
sembly ;  a  market-place ;  a  forum.  Craig. 

A-GOU'TI  (^-go'te),  n.  {Zodl.)  A  genus  of  rodent 
animals,  abundant  in  South  America,  of  the 
size  of  a  rabbit,  but  more  like  the  squirrel  in 
appearance,  with  the  exception  of  the  tail,  which 
is  most  commonly  a  mere  naked  stump,  or  very 
short,  as  in  the  species  called  acouchy.  Eng.Cyc. 

\  A-GRACE',  V.  a.  —  See  Aggkace.  Spenser. 

t  A-GRAM'MA-TIST,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  yodftixa, 
a  letter.]     An  illiterate  man.  Bailey. 

A-GRA'RI-AN,  a.  [L.  agrarius,  relating  to  land  ; 
ager,  a  iield.]  Relating  to  fields,  or  lands; 
agi'estic  ;  —  applied  to  the  distribution  of  lands. 


c  a.     Relating  to  prize-fight- 
)  ing.  Blackwall. 


A,  E,  i',  u,   U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,   I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ^,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HKIR,  lIJiR; 
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Jl^arian  law^  a  Roman  law  for  the  distribution  of 
the  public  lands  among  plebeians,  soldiers,  or  all  the 
citizens. 

A-GEA'RI-AN,  n.    An  advocate  of  agrarian  prin- 
ciples or  laws.  Qu.  Rev. 

A-GRA'RI-AN-I§M,  n.    The  doctrine  and  princi- 
'  pies  of  agrarians.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

A-GRA'R!-AN-IZE,  V.  a.    To  distribute  among  the 
people,  as  lands.  Ch.  Ob. 

A-GREK',  V.  n.     [It.  aggradire ;   Fr.  agreer,  to 
concur,  from  a  gri,  at  will,  at  concord.]      \i. 

AGREED  ;  pp.  AGREEING,  AGREED.] 

1.  To  think  or  act  in  unison ;  to  be  in  concord. 
If  two  of  you  shall  ogreA  on  earth.  Malt,  xviii.  19. 

2.  To  grant ;  to  admit ;  —  with  to;  as,  "To 
agree  to  a  statement  or  a  proposition." 

3.  To  concur  in  the  same  opinion. 

Milton  is  a  noble  genius,  and  the  world  agrees  to  confess  it. 

Watts. 

4.  To  settle  terms,  or  a  price,  by  stipulation. 
Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly.  Matt.  v.  25. 
Didst  not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a  penny?     Matt.  xx.  13. 

5.  To  be  consistent ;  to  harmonize. 

Their  witness  agreed  not  together.  3rark  xiv.  56. 

Thou  art  a  Galilean,  and  thy  speech  agreeth  thereto. 

Mark  xiv.  70. 

6.  To  suit  with ;  to  be  accommodated  to ;  to 
tally ;  to  match. 

No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon  an  old  ; 
the  piece  that  was  taken  out  of  the  new  agreeth  not  with  the 
old.  Luke  V.  36. 

7.  To  be  adapted  to  one's  constitution,  or 
beneficial  to  one's  health;  as,  "This  kind  of 
food  agrees  with  me." 

A-GREE',  I  n^     rL_  gratiis,  pleasing ;  It.  a  gra- 

A-GRE',     )  do  ;  Fr.  a  and  gri.    Diez.']     In  good 

part ;  kindly.  CJiaucer. 

f  A-GREE',  V.  a.    To  reconcile.  Spenser. 

A-GREE-A-BIL'!-TY,     rt.      Willingness    to    be 

pleased.  *  Chaucer. 

All  fortune  is  blissfhl  to  a  man  by  the  agrceability  or  by 

the  egality  of  him  that  sutfereth  it.  Chaucer. 

A-GREB'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  agriahle.'] 

1.  Suitable  to  ;  consistent  with ;  accordant ; 
concordant ;  conformable.  "  A  thii>g  agreeable 
and  grateful  to  the  nature  of  man."  Bacon. 

2.  Pleasing;  pleasant;  charming;  grateful; 
delightful ;  welcome  ;  as,  "  An  agreeable  pros- 
pect "  ;  "  ^^reeafi^e  intercourse." 

Syn.  —  .Agreeable  to  reason;  suitable  to  circum- 
stances ;  conformable  to  custom  ;  consistent  conduct. 
Agreeable  conversation  ;  a  pleasant  companion  ;  a 
pleasing  address ;  charming  music ;  grateful  food  or 
drink ;  a  delightful  scene.  A  gift  is  acceptable  to  a 
poor  man;  harmonious  sounds  are  ^7-atc/ui  to  a  mu- 
sical ear  ;  good  tidings  are  always  welcome, 

A-GREE' A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  agree- 
able.   "  Agreeableness  to  the  palate."       Locke. 

A-GREE'A-BLV,  ad.     In  accordance  with ;  pleas- 
ingly.  "Advantageously  and  agreeably."  Swift. 

A-GREED',  p.  a.     Settled  by  consent.  Locke. 

A-GREE'JNG-Ly,  ad.    In  conformity  to.  Sheldon. 
A-GREE'IiVG-NESS,   n.      Consistence;    suitable- 
ness,    [b.]  Johnson. 
A-GREE'M5NT,  n.     [Fr.  agriment.'] 

1.  Concord;  harmony;  unison. 

What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ? 

2  Car.  iv.  16. 

2.  Resemblance ;  similarity. 

Expansion  and  duration  have  this  flirther  agreement,  that 
their  parts  are  not  separable  one  from  another.  Locke. 

3.  Stipulation ;  compact ;  bargain  ;  contract ; 
covenant;  as,  "He  did  not  comply  with  the 
agreeme)U." 

4.  (Xaw.)  A  mutual  contract  between  two  or 
more  parties  ;  —  an  instrument  showing  what 
has  been  agreed  upon.  Bwrill. 

5.  (Fine  Arts.)  A  union  or  concord  of  all 
parts  of  a  design.  Fairholt. 

Syn.  — .Agreement  by  promise  ;  express  stipulation ; 
contract  in  writing;  covenant  by  deed;  compact  by 
common  consent ;  bargain  for  goods.  —  See  ASSENT. 

t  A-GRES'TJ-AL  (ji-grest'ye-sil),  a.  Agrestic.  Swan. 

A-GRES'TIC, 

A-GRES'TI-CAL. 
country   or  to    fields ;  rude ;   rustic.     "  A  bar- 
barous and  agrestic  behavior."  Gregory, 


I  a.     [L.  agrestis,  rustic ;  ager, 
L,  )  a  field.]      Belonging  to    the 


t  A-GRlC-p-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  agricolatio.]    Cul- 
ture of  the  ground.  Ba  " 


A-GRlC'0-LIST,  ?t.  An  agriculturist;  a  husband- 
man.   "  The  young  agncolist."  Dodsley. 

A-GRlC'O-LOOS,  a.  [L.  ager,  a  field,  and  colo, 
to  cultivate.]     Agricultural.  Sidney  Smith. 

Ag'RJ-CULT-OR,  n.    A  farmer.         Farm.  Ency. 

AG-Rt-CULT'y-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  agriculture. 
"  The  agricultural  systems  of  political  econ- 
omy." Smith. 

AG-R!-CULT'U-RAL-IST,  ■«.  — See  Agricultu- 
rist,    [e.]         '  Thacher. 

AG'RS-CCLT-URE  (Sg're-kiilt-yur),  n.  [L.  agri- 
cultural ager,  a  field,  and  cuUura,  cultivation.] 
The  art  or  science  of  cultivating  the  earth; 
tillage ;  husbandry.  Browne. 

AG-Rt-CULT'y-RI§M,  n.  The  science  of  agri- 
culture,    [k.]  Todd. 

Ag-RJ-CULT'U-RIST,  n.  One  versed  in  agricult- 
ure ;  a  farmer ;  a  husbandman.  Todd. 
Syn. — See  Farmer. 

Ag'RI-MQ-NY,  n.  [L.  agrimonia.j  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  perennial  herbs  ;  Agrimonia  :  —  a  name  es- 
pecially applied  to  Agrimonia  eupatoria.   Gray. 

t  A-GRI§E',  v.  n.  [A.  S.  agrisan,  to  fear  greatly.] 
To  shiver  for  fear,  or  pity ;  to  shudder.  Chaucer. 

t  A-GRI§E',  v.  a.  To  affright ;  to  disfigure. 
"  Eyes  that  should  be  sore  agrised."     Spenser. 

A'OROM,  n.     (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  tongue  in 

India.  Crabb. 

AG-RO-NOM'IC,  ?a.    Relating  to  agronomy  ; 

AG-R0-N6m'!-CAL,  )  agricultural.  Ed.  Rev. 

A-GRON'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  aypiis,  a  field,  and  vdpoi, 
a  rule;  Fr'.  ci.gronomie.\  Theory  of  agricul- 
ture. Brande. 

Ao-RO-STEM'MA,  n.  [Gr.  ayfiis,  a  field,  and 
cTtiijM,  a  garland.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ; 
corn-cockle  or  rose-campion.  Loudon. 

A-aR6s'TIS,n.  [Gr.  aypuons.]  (5o*.)  A  genus 
of  grasses ;  bent-grass.  Loudon. 

Ag-R0S-t6g'RA-PHY,  «.  [Gr.  ayfincTis,  and 
ypi£0w,  to  describe.^  A  description  of  grasses  ; 
agi-ostology.  Dr.  Black. 

Ag-ROS-TOL'P-PY,  n.  [Gr.  oypaiirrif,  and  Aiyos, 
a  discourse.]  That  part  of  botany  that  relates 
to  grasses  ;  agrostography.  Brande. 

t  A-GEO'TIJD, pp.     Cloyed;  saturated.  Chaucer. 

A-GROUND',  ad.  On  the  ground ;  stranded ;  ob- 
structed :  —  applied  to  a  ship  when  it  rests  on 
the  ground  so  as  to  be  immovable.         I}ryden. 

A'GUE  (a'gu),  n.  [Goth,  agis,  trembling;  A.  S. 
ege,  fear,  dread.]  An  intermittent  fever,  with 
cold  fits  succeeded  by  hot,  Dunglison. 

A'GDE,  V.  a.  To  strike  as  with  an  ague.  Heywood. 

A'GUE-CAKE,  re.  An  enlargement  of  the  liver  or 
spleen,  caused  by  the  ague.  Brande. 

A  mere  ague~cafx,  coagulated  of  a  certain  fever.       Milton. 

A'GyED(a'gud),a.  Struck  with  an  ague.  "With 
flight  and  agued  fear."  Shak. 

A'GOE-FIT,  n.    A  paroxysm  of  the  ague.    Shak. 

A'GUE-PROOF  (a'gu-prof),  a.  Proof  against  agues. 
"  i  am  not  ague-proof."  Shak. 

t  A-GUER'RY,  v.  a.  [Fr.  aguerrir.']  To  inure  to 
the  hardships  of  war. 

The  best  aguerried  of  any  troops  in  Europe.        Zyttleton. 
A'GUE-SPELL,  n.     A  charm  for  the  ague. 
The  mountebank  now  treads  the  stage,  and  sells 
His  pills,  his  balsams,  and  his  ague-spells.  Gay. 

A'GUE-STRUCK,  a.  Struck  as  with  an  ague. 
"  Ague-struck  with  fear."  Hewyf. 

A'GUE— TREE,  re.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
sassafras.  " 


t  A-GUi§E'  Qi-iiz'),  V.  a.    To  dress.  —  See  Guise. 
"  Her  head  she  fondly  would  aguise."   Spenser. 

t  A-GUI§E'  (ii-iiz'),  n.    Dress. 

The  glory  of  tj^ie  court,  their  faaWons, 

And  Dravc  aguise,  with  all  their  princely  state.       More, 

A'GIJ-ISH,  «.    Pertaining  to  ague.        B.  Jonson. 

A'GtJ-ISH-NESS,   n.     Quality   of  resembling   an 
ague.  Johnson. 


A'GUL,n.  [Ar.]  (Soi.)  A  little  prickly  shrub ; 
Hedysarum  alhagi.  Crabb, 

AH  (a),  interj.  [Ger.  ocA,  och ;  L.  oA.]  Some- 
times noting  dislike  and  contempt,  or  exultation 
and  joy ;  but  most  frequently  regret,  compas- 
sion, and  complaint. 

All  happy  hills ;  alt  pleasing  shade  ; 

Alt  iields  belovedinvain!  Gray. 

When  followed  by  tlrnt,  it  expresses  vehement  de- 
sire. 

A-HA',  A-HA' !  interj.  Noting  triumph  and  con- 
tempt. Ps.  XXXV.  21. 

A-HEAD'  (»-h8d'),  ad.     {Naut.)  Farther  onward ; 

onward;  in  advance.     "Gets  alidad."  Dryden. 

To  go  ahead,  to  proceed,  to  go  onward. 

tA-HEIGHT' (j-hlt'),  rati.    Aloft;  on  high.  Shak. 

t  A-HlGH'  (j-hi'),  ad.     On  high.  Shak. 

A-HOLD',  ad.  {Naut.)  To  lay  a  ship  ahold  is  to 
bring  her  to  lie  as  near  the  wind  as  she  can,  in 
order  to  get  her  out  to  sea. 

Lay  her  ahold,  aliold  ;  otf  to  sea  again  ;  lay  her  otf.  Shak. 

A-HOU'AI  (j-hS'j),  n.  A  Brazilian  tree,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Cerbera,  the  kernels  of  whose 
nuts  are  a  most  deadly  poison.  Loudon. 

A-HOY',  interj.    {Naut.)  Noting  a  call;  holla. 

AH'RI-MAN,  re.  [Per.]  One  of  the  chief  dei- 
ties of  the  ancient  Persian  theology.  Ahri- 
tnan  was  the  principle  of  evil,  Oromasdes  the 
principle  of  good.  Brande. 

A-HULL',  ad.  {Naut.)  The  situation  of  a  ship 
when  all  sails  are  furled  and  the  helm  is  lashed 
on  the  lee  side.  Mar.  Diet. 

A-HUN'GRY,  a.    [a  and  hungry.']   Hungry.  Shak. 

The  expletive  an  is  thus  prefixed  to  hunger ;  as, 

"  He  was  an  hungered,"  Matt,  xxv.  37. 

A 'I,  n.  {Zo&l.)  An  animal  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus Bradypus  ;  the  three-toed  sloth.     Brande. 

AID  (ad),  V.  a.   [L.  adjuto  ;  It.  aiutare  ;  Sp.  ayu- 
dar ;  Fr.  aider.]     \i.  aided  ;  pp.  aiding,  aid- 
ed.]   To  give  support  to  ;  to  succor  ;  to  help "; 
to  assist.    "  Aid  me  in  this  enterprise."    Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Help. 

AID,  re.  1.  Help;  support;  assistance;  succor; 
relief;  as,  "To  stand  in  need  of  aid." 

2.  An  assistant ;  a  helper  ;  an  aide-de-camp  ; 
as,  "  A  governor's  aid." 

3.  {Law.)  A  subsidy ;  pecuniary  tribute  paid 
by  a  feudal  vassal.  Blackstone. 

4.  {England.)  pi.  Extraordinary  grants  made 
to  the  crown  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  sub- 
sidies ;  supplies. 

Syn.  —  Friendly  aid ;  good  help  ;  necessary  support 
or  assistance  ;  timely  succor  ;  salutary  relief.  Help  is 
necessary  for  tile  weak  ;  assistance  for  those  who  are 
overburdened  with  work  ;  aid  is  useful  to  encourage  ; 
succor  is  needed  to  ward  •off  a  calamity  j  reliqf  to 
lessen  pain  or  want. 

t  AID'ANCE,  re.    Help  ;  support ;  aid.  Shak. 

t  AID'ANT,  a.    Helping  ;  helpful.  Shak. 

AIDE-DE-CAMP  (ad'e-k&wng)  [ad'e-kSiwng',  W. 
Ja. ;  ad'e-kong',  E.  K.  Sm. ;  ad'e-karap,  Wb.^,  re. 
pi.  AiDEs-DE-CAMF.  [Ft . ,Jield-aid.']  A  military 
officer  appointed  to  attend  a  general  ofiicer, 
to  receive  and  carry  his  orders; — written  also 
aid-de-camp. 

AID'EE,  re.     1.  One  who  aids  ;  a  helper. 

2.  {Law.)  One  who  aids  or  promotes  the 
commission  of  a  crime  ;  an  accessory  before  or 
at  the  fact ;  a  principal  in  the  second  degree  ; 
an  abettor.  Burrill. 

AID'FUL,  u..     Giving  aid ;  helpful.  Ec.  Rev. 

AID'ING,  p,  a.    Afi'ording  aid ;  assisting ;  helping. 

AID'L^SS  (ad'les),  a.  Without  assistance.   Shak. 

t  AID'-MA-JOR,  re.  The  former  "title  of  the  adju- 
tant of  a  regiment.  Booth. 

AI'GRE  (a'gur),  re.     [Dan.  eger,  the  ocean.]    The 
flowing  of  the  sea  ;    eagre.     [Provincial,  Eng.] 
,  —  See  Eagre. 

AI'GRIPT  (a'gret),  re.     [Fr.  aigrette.] 

1.  {Zool.)  The  egret,  or  heron.  —  See  Egret. 

2.  An  oriental  ornament  for  the  head,  in  the 
form  of  a  heron's  crest.  Tioeddell. 
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4I-ORETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  (Bot.)  The  calyx  of 
composite  plants,  being  a  kind  of  tuft,  down,  or 
membranous  coronet ;  aigret.  Brande. 

AI-OulLLE',n.  [Fr.]  A  needle;  an  instrument 
used  by  engineers  to  pierce  rock  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  gunpowder.  Buchanan. 

Al-GUIL-LETTE' (i-lil-m'),n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  A 
point ;  a  tagged  point :  a  decoration  worn  on 
the  right  shoulder  of  a  general ;  an  aigulet. 

AI'GIJ-LET,  or  AIG'LpT,  n.     [Fr.  aguillette.'] 

1.  A  point  of  gold  at  the  end  of  fringes  ;  a 
tagged  point ;  a  knot ;  an  aglet. 

With  golden  aigulctg  that  gUstered  bright         Spertser. 

2.  {Naid.)  A  lashing  rope  for  securing  the 
breeching  of  a  gun  on  board  a  ship.  Naut.  Diet. 
—  See  Aglet. 

AIK'rAw,  n.  {Bot.)  A  popular  name  of  a  species 

of  lichen  or  moss.  Ogilvie. 

AIL,  V.  a.   [Goth,  agls,  troublesome  ;  agio,  pain  ; 

A.  S.  eglian,  to  feel  pain,  or  aidlian,  to  be  sick.] 

[i.  AILED ;  pp.  AILING,  AILED.]  To  give  pain  to ; 

to  pain  ;  to  trouble  ;  to  affect  in  any  manner, 
fl®^  This  verb  is  never  used  when  speaking  of  a 

definite  disease ;  but  its  subject  is  always  indetermi- 
,  nate.   Thus  we  say,  "  What  mis  him  "  ?  "  Something 

ails  him";  "Nothing  ails  him     ;  but  never,  "A 

fever  ails  him." 

AIL,  V.  n.    To  feel  pain ;  to  be  in  pain  or  trouble. 

And  much  he  ails^  but  yet  he  is  not  sick.  Daniel, 

Ail,  n.   A  disease  ;  pain  ;  illness  ;  ailment.  Pope. 

AI-hA^f'  TVS,  n.  [Sans,  ailanto,  tree  of  heaven, 
the  name  of  one  species  in  the  Moluccas.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  trees  or  plants  found  in  China  and 
the  East  Indies.  Craig. 

4^  Sometimes  spelled  aUanthus,  (as  if  the  name 
was  related  to  avQoSy  a  flower,)  which,  London  says, 
is  incorrect. 

M-LETTES',  or  Al-LE- ROOTS',  n.pl.  [Fr.,  little 
wings.']  Small  square  shields  of  arms,  worn, 
during  a  part  of  the  middle  ages  by  knights,  on 
the  shoulders.  They  are  the  prototypes  of 
modern  epaulets.  Fairholt. 

AlL'ING,  p.  lb.     Sickly  ;  full  of  complaints. 

AIL'MpNT,  n.  Pain  ;  disease  ;  illness.  Granville. 

AIM  (am),  V.  n.  [L.  cestimo,  to  weigh,  to  con- 
sider ;  Sp.  asmar,  to  consider ;  Old  Fr.  esmer, 
to  point  at.]     \i.  aimed  ;  pp.  aiming,  aimed.] 

1.  To  endeavor  to  strike  with  a  missile  weap- 
on ;  to  direct  towards  ;  to  point ;  as,  '*  To  aim 
at  a  mark." 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aitrCst  at  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's.  Shak. 

2.  To  endeavor;  to  aspire;  to  strive. 

AIM,  V.  a.  To  direct,  as  a  missile  weapon. 
'*  Who  aims  his  airy  spear."  Dryden. 

Syn.  — ^itJi  at  a  mark  or  a  bird  ;  jioint  a  cannon 
against  a  wall;  level  a  cannon,  a  gun,  or  a  blow  at 
the  object  we  wish  to  injure  or  destroy. 

Aim  to  be  good  ;  aspire  to  be  great ;  endeavor  to  per- 
form your  duty  ;  strive  to  excel. 

Aim,  n.  1.  The  direction  of  a  missile  weapon ; 
direction  towards  a  point  or  object ;  as,  "  To 
take  aim  at  any  thing." 

2.  View;  object;  end;  intention;  design; 
the  thing  after  which  one  endeavors.        Locke. 

And,  with  ambitious  aim, 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God, 
liaised  impious  war.  MUton. 

3.  f  Conjecture  ;  guess. 

It  is  impossible,  by  aim,  to  tell  it,  Spenser. 

Syn. — dim  denotes  an  immediate,  cn^an  ultimate 
object.  His  aim  is  to  improve ;  his  iiitention  is  good  ; 
he  has  a  vieio  to  trade  ;  his  design  is  to  live  in  peace ; 
his  purpose  is  fixed ;  his  object  is  worthy ;  his  end  is 
important. 

Propose  an  aim  or  an  object ;  have  an  intention  or  a 
design  ;  form  a  purpose  ;  keep  an  end  in  view.  ■ —  See 
Direction. 

AIM'fjR  (a'mer),  n.     One  who  aims.  Wood. 

AIM'JNG,  n.     The  act  of  taking  aim.  South. 

AIM'L^SS  (am'Ies),  u.     "Without  aim. 

AIM'LJSS-LY,  ad.     In  an  aimless  manner. 

Air  (4r),  n.     [Gr.  ai'ip ;  L.  air ;  It.  acre ;  Fr.  air.] 
1.  The  fluid  which  we  breathe,  and  which  sur- 
rounds the  globe,  esteemed  by  ancient  philos- 
ophers a  simple  element,  but  found  by  modern 


chemists  to  consist  of  two  simple  substances, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  or  azote,  in  the  relative 
bulks  of  20.90  of  the  former  to  79.10  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  or,  by  weight,  of  23.10  of  oxygen  to  76.90 
of  nitrogen ;  the  atmosphere.  Horsford. 

As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air.  Shak. 

2.  Any  aeriform  fluid  ;  gas  ;  as,  vital  air,  for 
oxygen ;  fixed  air,  or  mephitic  air,  for  carbonic 
acid  ;  injlammahle  air,  for  hydrogen. 

3.  Gentle  wind ;  a  breeze. 

Fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
"Whispered  it  to  the  wootts.  MiUon. 

4t.  The  open  weather,  or  the  atmosphere  as 
affecting  health  or  the  sensations ;  as,  "  The 
morning  air  " ;  "  The  evening  air  "  ;  "  A  pleas- 
ant or  a  bleak  air," 

The  air  bites  shrewdly;  it  is  very  cold.  Shak. 

5.  Utterance  ;  publication ;  exposure. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  it  has  taken  air  that  I  have  some  hand 
in  these  papers.  Pope. 

6.  f  Intelligence  ;  information. 

It  grew  from  the  oirs  which  the  princes  and  states  abroad 
received  from  their  ambassadors  and  agents  here.        Bacon. 

7.  Attitude  ;  manner  ;  look,  or  appearance  of 
the  person ;  address  ;  aspect ;  mien  ;  carriage. 

Her  graceitil  innocence,  her  every  air,  Milton, 

8.  An  affected  manner  or  gesture. 

They  naturally  give  themselves  airs.  Addison, 

9.  {Mns,")  A  rhythmical  succession  of  tones, 
forming  a  tune  or  melody,  whether  for  a  single 
voice,  or  for  the  leading  voice  or  part ;  a  inelo- 
dy  ;  a  tune  ;  an  aria.  Dwight. 

10.  (Paint.)  The  medium,  as  transferred  to 
a  picture,  through  which  natural  objects  are 
viewed.  Brande. 

S^n.  —  An  agreeable,  noble,  or  offensive  otr;  a 
pleasing  or  awkward  address ;  a  sorrowful  or  cheerful 
aspect  or  mien  ;  mild  demeanor ;  lofty,  haughty,  or  ser- 
vile carriage ;  an  innocent  or  guilty  look ;  a  beautiful 
or  unpleasant  appearance  ;  rude  or  graceful  manners. 

Air  (ir),  V.  a.      [j.  AIRED  ;    pp.  AIEING,  AIEED.] 

1.  To  expose  to  the  air ;  as,  "  To  air  beds  or 
garments." 

2.  To  admit  air  into ;  to  ventilate  ;  as,  "  To 
air  a  room." 

3.  To  refresh  or  cool  by  the  air ;  to  gratify 
one's  self  by  enjoying  the  open  air. 

As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
I  fell  into  a  profound  conlJemplation  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life.  Addison, 

4.  To  expel  dampness  by  exposure  to  heat ; 
as,  "  To  air  linen. 

Air'— BAL-l66n',  «.  A  machine  filled  with  a  gas 
lighter  than  common  air.  —  See  Balloon. 

Air'— BED,  «.  A  bed,  formed  of  a  bag  or  recepta- 
cle of  air-tight  cloth,  and  filled  with  air.  P.  Cyc. 

Air'-BLAD-D^R,  n.  {Ich.)  A  bladder  or  vesicle 
in  fishes  filled  with  air.  Brande. 

AlR'-BLOWN  (ir'blon),  u,.  Wafted  or  blown  by 
the  wind. 

Air'— BORN,  a.    Born  of  the  air.  Congreve. 

AlR'-BORNE,  a.    Borne  by  the  air. 

AlR'-BRAV-JNG,  p.  a.  Defying  the  winds.   Sha/c. 

Air'— BRED,  u.    Produced  from  or  in  air.  Potter. 

AlR'-BUILT  (ir'bilt),  a.    Built  in  the  air.  Pope. 

AlR'-CELL,  n.  {Nat,  Hist,)  A  cavity  in  the  stem 
or  leaf  of  a  plant :  —  a  membranous  receptacle 
communicating  with  the  lungs  of  birds.  Brande, 

AlR-CHAM'BER,  n.  —  See  AlE-CELL.        Ogilvie. 

t  Air'— DRAWN,  a.  Drawn  or  painted  in  air. 
*'  This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger.  Shak. 

AiR'-5M-BRACED'  (ir'em-brast'),  a.  Encom- 
passed by  air.  "Air-embraced  waters."  Sandys. 

AlR'JgR,  «.    One  who  airs  or  exposes  to  the  air. 

AlR'-5S-CAPE',  m.  A  contrivance  for  letting  off 
the  air  from  water-pipes.  Weale. 

Al'Rf.Y,  n.  The  nest  of  hawks  or  other  birds  of 
prey.  —  See  Aerie  and  Eyrt.         Richardson. 

AlR'-FORMED  (ir'fdrmd),  a.  Formed  from  the 
lir.  Jodrell. 

Air'— GUN,  n.  A  pneumatic  instrument,  resem- 
bling a  musket,  to  discharge  bullets  by  the  elas- 
tic force  of  the  air.  Brande. 


AlR'-HOLD-ER, «.  A  vessel  for  holding  air.  Davy. 

AiR'-HOLE  (ir'hol),  n.     1.  A  hole  to  admit  air. 
2.  {Founding.)  A  cavity  in  a  casting  caused 
by  air  which  is  arrested  on  passing  through  the 
liquid  metal ;  called  also  blow-hole. 

AlR'J-LY,  ad.  In  an  airy  manner ;  gayly.  Sterne. 

AlR'J-NESS,  re.  1.  Quality  of  being  ahy ;  open- 
ness ;  exposure  to  air ;  as,  "  The  airiness  of  a 
situation." 

2.  Lightness;  gayety;  levity.  "A  certain 
talkativeness  and  airiness  represented  in  their 
tongue  [the  French]."  Feltmu 

AlR'ING,  n.  1.  A  short  excursion  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  air. 

To  give  their  ladies  an  airing.  Addison. 

2.  Admission  of  air  for  ventilation ;  as, 
"  The  room  needs  airing." 

3.  Exposure  to  the  air  for  drying,  removing 
odors,  &c. ;  as,  "  The  airing  of  garments  or  of 
bedding." 

AlR'-JACK-ET,  n.  A  leathern  jacket  to  which  are 
attached  bags  or  bladders  filled  with  air ;  used 
to  support  persons  in  the  water.        Buchanan. 

AlR'L^SS,  a.  Wanting  communication  with  the 
free  air ;  destitute  of  air.  Sha/c. 

AlR'LjNG,  n.  A  thoughtless,  gay  person,  [e.] 
"  Slight  airlings."  B.  Jonson. 

Am'— PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  used  to  draw  foul  air  out 
of  a  ship's  hold,  from  mines,  &c.     '        Crahb. 

Air '-PLANT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  plants  which 
derive  their  sustenance  wholly  from  the  air,  not 
being  connected  with  the  ground.  Gray. 

Air'— p6i§E,  n.  An  instrument  for  weighing  air. 
"  Common  air-poises."  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Soc. 

Air'— PUMP,  n.  A  machine  by  means  of  which 
air  may  be  exhausted  from 
closed  vessels,  invented  by  Otto  Iff  vS 
Guericke,  a  magistrate  of  Mag-  \\\  // 
deburg,  about  the  year  1654. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
similar  machine  designed  to  force  air  into  closed 
vessels.  In  the  figure,  a  syringe,  A,  B,  C,  com- 
municates, by  means  of  a  small  pipe,  E,  with  a 
vessel,  D,  called  the  receiver,  from  which  the 
air  is  to  be  extracted. 

Air-pump  of  a  steam  engine,  the  pump  of  a  condensing 
engine,  by  which  the  injected  water  and  tiie  condensed 
steam  are  drawn  off  from  the  condenser. 

AlR'-SAC,  n.  A  vesicle  or  receptacle  of  air  in 
birds,  &c. ;  air-cell.  Buchanan. 

Air'— SHAfT,  ».  A  passage  for  the  air  into 
mines  and  other  subterraneous  places.       Ray. 

AlR'-SLACKED  (-sl&kt),  a.  Slacked  by  the  air ; 
as,  "  Air-slacked  lime." 

AlR'-STl'R-KING  (Ar'stir-rjng),  a.  Putting  air  in 
motion.     "Air-stirring  northern  wind."    May. 

AlR'-THEEAD,  «.  A  name  given  to  the  long  fil- 
aments seen  floating  in  the  air  dm-ing  summer 
or  autumn  ;  gossamer.  Crabb. 

AlR'-THREAT'EN-ING  (4r'thret-tn-ing),  a. 
Threatening  the  air  ;  lofty.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

AlR'-TIGHT  (ir'tit),  a.  Impervious  to  air ;  as, 
"  An  air-tight  vessel."  Francis. 

Air'— TRAP,  re.  A  contrivance  for  excluding  the 
effluvia  from  drains,  &c.  Francis. 

Air'— VES-S$L,  ».  A  vessel  containing  air,  or  a 
duct  for  the  passage  of  air.  '  Ray. 

AlR'Y  (ir'e),  u.    1.  Composed  of  air  or  vapor. 
The  airi/  parts  of  bodies,  as  in  odors  and  infections.  Bacon. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  air  ;  relating  to  the  air. 
"  The  airy  region."  Boyle. 

3.  Exposedtotheair;  as,  "An  airu  situation." 

4.  Resembling  air,  in  being  impalpable  or  in- 
visible ;  unsubstantial.     "Airy  ghosts." 

And,  fls  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airj/  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Shak. 

5.  Wanting  in  reality  or  sincerity ;  vain  ;  tri- 
fling.   "  Airy  threats."  Milton. 

6.  Gay  ;  sprightly  ;  vivacious  ;  light  of  heart. 

He  that  is  merry  and  airy  at  shore  when  he  sees  a  sad  tem- 
pest on  the  sea,  or  dances  when  God  thunders  from  heaven, 
regards  not  when  God  speaks  to  all  the  world.  Taylor. 
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7.  (Paitit.)  Expressing  distance  by  a  proper 
recession  of  the  parts  of  a  picture.      FairhoU. 

AlR'Y-FLY'JNG,  H..     Flying  like  air.      Thomson. 

AlR'Y-LlGHT  (ir'?-lit),  a.    Light  as  air.   Milton. 

AiSIill  (il),  «.  [L.  ala,  a  wing  ;  Fr.-ai'fe,  a  wing.] 
{Arch.)  A  side  passage  in  a  church,  partially 
separated  from  the  nave  by  columns  or  piers. 
Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault.  Gray. 

AISLED  (I'led  or  lid),  u.    Having  aisles.  Byron. 

AIT,  n.  [Corrupted  from  islet.  Skinner.']  An 
islet,  commonly  planted  with  osiers,  and  then 
called  a  willow  ait ;  an  eight.  Brande. 

AITCH'BONB,  re.    Edgebone.  — See  Edgeeone. 

A-I-Zb'gjf  [a-e-zo'on,  Lovdon,  C;  a-zoon',  Wb. 

b.  B.]',  n.     [br.  aii,  always,  and  Jwot,  living ; 

A.  S.  afzon,  or  aXzoon.']      {Bot.)   A  genus  of 

fleshy-leaved  plants.  Loudon. 

A-JAR',  ad.     [A.  S.  acyrran,  to  turn.]    Half  or 

partly  open ;  —  applied  to  a  door. 

AJ'U-GA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  labiate  plants ; 
bugle.  Loudon. 

AJ'U-TAgfE,  «.  [Fr.]  A  short  tube  used  in  hy- 
draulics to  regulate  the  size  and  form  of  the 
stream  of  water  discharged ;  the  spout  of  a  jet 
d'eau. 


A-KAN'TJ-CONE,  n.  (Min.)  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  mineral  epidote.  Cleaveland. 

AKE,v.n.    To  feel  pain. — See  Ache.         Shak. 

A-KIm'BO,  B.    [See  KiMBc]    Arched;  crooked. 

'  —  The  arms  are  a-kimbo  when  the  hands'  are 

on  the  hips,  and  the  elbows  turned  outwards. 

Arbuthnot. 
A-KIN',  a.    1.  Related  or  allied  to  by  blood ;  kin; 
kindred.     "Those   that  be    nothing  akin   to- 
gether."—  See  Kin.  Vives. 
2.  Partaking  of  the  same  properties  ;  allied 
by  nature.     "  Questions  akin  to  it."          Watts. 

AL —  1.  The  Arabic  article,  equivalent  to  tJie,  and 
retained  at  the  beginning  of  many  words  de- 
rived from  that  language  ;  as,  al-coran,  al-cove, 
al-cliemy,  al-embic,  al-manac. 

2.  A  Saxon  prefix  to  some  words,  signifying 
noble  [cethel],  or  ancient  [eald].  Gibson. 

3.  A  form  of  the  Latin  prefix  ad,  to,  when 
it  precedes  l,  as  in  al-lege,  al-lude,  aUliteration, 
al-legation,  &c. 

A  'LA,  n. ;  pi.  a'lx.    [L.,  a  wing.'\ 

1.  (^Bot.)  The  side  or  lateral  petal  of  a  papil- 
ionaceous corolla.  Hoblyn. 

2.  {^Ornith.  &  Ent.)  The  wings  of  birds  and 
insects.  Brande. 

AL'A-bAs-T^R,  re.  \Gr.aUliacTgov.']  L  A  white 
stone  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  of 
two  kinds  ;  one  of  which  is  a  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  other  a  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum ;  and  to 
this,  the  term  is  now  generally  applied.  P.  Cye. 
2.  A  box  or  vase  for  holding  perfumes  and 
ointments  ;  so  called  because  originally  made  of 
alabaster.  Weale. 

AL'A-bAS-T^R,  a.  Made  of  alabaster.    Addison. 

AL-A-bAs'TRI-AN,  m.  Relating  to  or  like  ala- 
baster,   [e.]    '  Maunder. 

Al-A-bAs ' TR UM,  n. ;  pi.  Xjl-a-bXs' tra.  [Low 
L.*;  Gr.  &X60affTpoVf  or  Aldliaarpos ;  L.  alabaster.'] 

1.  An  alabaster  vase  for  perfumes.  Ash. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  cup  or  bud  of  a  rose ;  a  flower- 
bud.  Craig. 

A-LACK'  (jt-iak'),  inter/.  ["  This  word  seems  only 
the  corruption  of  alas."  Johnson,]  Alas ;  — 
noting  sorrow.  Shak. 

A-LACK' A-DAY,  interf.  Alas  the  day  ;  —  noting 
sorrow  or  melancholy. 

t  A-LAC'RI-oOs,  a.  [L.  alacer,  brisk.]  Lively. 
"  It  were  well  if  we  were  a  little  more  aloe- 
rious."  Hammond. 

t  A-lAc'RI-oOs-LY,  ad.    Cheerfully. 

Epaminondits  alacriottsl}/  expired,  in  confidence  that  he 
left  behind  him  a  perpetual  memory  of  the  victories  he  had 
achieved  for  his  country.  Gov.  of  the  Tonfjue. 

tA-LAc'Rl-OLTS-N^SS,  n.  Briskness;  liveliness. 
"  Some  life,  some  alacriousness."     Hammond. 

A-LAC'R(-TY,  n.  [L.  alacritas  ;  It.  alacrita  ;  Sp. 
alegria ;  Fr.  allegresse.]  Cheerfulness ;  spright- 


liness ;  liveliness  ;  gayety ;  readiness.  "  I  have 
not  that  alacrity  of  spirit."  Shak. 

Syn. — 3/acW£T/ designates  mental  activity;  alert- 
ness, liodity  activity. 


A-LAD'jN-IST, 
Mahometans. 


A  free-thinker  among  the 
Crdbb. 


A  LA  FRAMqAISE  (it-Ii-frin-siiz').  [Fr.]  After 
the  French  fashion  or  manner. 

AL'A-LITE,  n.  {Ala  in  Piedmont,  and  Gr.  Afflot, 
a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  augite,  called 
also  diopsiae.  Dana. 

A-LA-mI'RE  (a-lfi-me'ra),  [al-j-mer',  Ja.  Wb.; 
ai-5i-ini'r?i,  iir.J,  n.  The  lowest  note  but  one  in 
three  septenaries  of  the  gamut  or  scale  of  mu- 
sic. Grayton. 

AL-A-MbUE',  ad.  &  a.  [Fr.]  1.  Fashionably  or 
fashionable ;  in  the  fashion.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  (^Cookery.")  Applied  to  meat  dressed  in  a 
peculiar  manner;  as,  " Alamode 'beei." 

AL-A-MODE',  n.    A  thin,  silk  stuff.       Whitlock. 

A  LA  MORT,  a.  [Fr.,  to  death.]  Depressed; 
melancholy. — See  All-a-mort.  Ogilvie. 

A-LAND',  ad.     At  or  on  land ;  on  dry  ground. 

And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moored  aland.  Dryden, 

A  L'AJVOLAI^E  (a-Wng-laz').  [Fr.]  After  the 
English  fashion  or  manner. 

A-LAN'TJNE,  re.  An  amylaceous  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  the  Angelica  archan- 
gelica  or  garden  angelica.  Brande. 

A'LAR,  a.    Relating  to,  or  having,  wings.  Craig. 

A-LARM',  re.    [It.  all'  armi,  to  arms  ;  Fr.  alarme.'] 

1.  A  signal  by  which  soldiers  are  summoned 
to  take  arms. 

When  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarm.  Shah. 

2.  A  cry  or  other  notice  of  danger;  as,  "An 
alarm  of  fire." 

3.  A  sudden  terror  ;  a  sense  of  danger ;  con- 
sternation ;  fright ;  apprehension  ;  as,  "  To 
excite  alarm,." 

4.  A  tumult  or  disturbance  ;  that  which 
causes  terror,  fear,  or  apprehension. 

O  solitude  I  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place.  Cowp&\ 

5.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  rousing  per- 
sons from  sleep,  or  for  arresting  attention. 

Syn. — Harm  arises  from  announced  or  impending 
danger ;  apprehensitm  from  that  which  is  expected.  A 
cry  of  alarm ;  a  spectacle  of  terror ;  a  sudden  friirht ; 
an  overwhelming  coTlstemation.  Apprehension  of  dan- 
ger makes  us  uneasy  ;  alarm  affects  the  feelings,  terror 
the  understanding,  fright  the  senses  ;  consternation 
seizes  tlie  whole  mind  and  benumbs  the  faculties. ' 

A-LARM',  V.  a.     [Fr.  alarmer.]     [i.  alarmed  ; 
'  pp.  alarming,  alarmed.] 

1.  To  call  to  arms,  or  summon  to  action  on  a 
sudden  emergency.  —  See  Alarum,  v. 

2.  To  impress  with  a  sense  of  danger ;  to 
surprise  with  fear ;  to  terrify ;  as,  "  'The  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  greatly  alarmed  the  in- 
habitants." 

A-LARM'-BELL,  n.  A  bell  that  is  rung  to  give 
alarm.    "  The  alarm-bell  rings."  Dryden. 

A-LARM'— CL6CK,  «.  A  clock  made  to  sound 
an  alarm,  or  to  strike,  at  any  given  time. 

A-LARM'— GUN,  re.  A  gun  fired  to  give  notice  of 
an  enemy,  or  as  a  signal  of  alarm.      Williams. 

A-LARM'ING,  p.  a.     Causing  alarm ;  terrifying. 

A-LARM'ING-LY,  «(^.     In  an  alarming  manner. 

A-LARM'IST,  re.  One  who  is  timidly  prone  to 
excite  alarm.     [Modern.]  Todd. 

A-LARM'— POST,  re.  A  post  or  place  appointed 
for  a  regiment  or  body  of  men  to  appear  at  in 
case  of  an  alarm.  Campbell. 

A-LARM'-WATCH  (j-lilrm'wBch),  re.  A  watch 
that  strikes  the  hour  at  any  given  time.  Herbert. 

A-LA'RUM  [Ha'rum,  P.  Ja. ;  j-l&r'um,  F.  Sm. ; 
9-la'rum,  K.] ,  re.  Same  as  Alarm.  —  See  Alarm. 
"  "What  new  alarum  is  this  same  ? "  Shak. 

A-LA'RUM,  V.  a.  [Corrupted  from  alarm.  John- 
son.]   Same  as  Alarm. 

Alarumed  by  his  sentinel  the  wolf.  Sliai:. 


Alimda  arvensis. 


P.  Cye. 


AL'A-RY,  a.  [L.  alaris  ;  ala,  a  wing.]  Of  the 
nature'  of  wings.  Craig. 

A-LAS',  inteiy.  [L.  ai,  denoting  grief,  and  lassus, 
weary  ;  It.  ahi,  lasso  ;  Fr.  helas  ;  A.  S.  eala,  or 
heal.]     Noting  lamentation,  pity,  or  concern. 

A-lAs'TH5  day,  interj.  Ah,  unhappy  day.  Shak. 

A-lAs'  TH?  while,  interj.    Ah,  unhappy  time. 

For  pale  and  wan  he  was  (alas  tfie  while  /)  Spenser, 

t  A-LATE',  ad.    Lately ;  not  long  since  ;  of  late. 
"Where  chilling  frost  dlate  did  nip, 
There  ilasheth  now  a  Arc.  Greene, 

A'LATE,  a,  [L.  alutus,  furnished  with  wings.] 
(Bot,  &  Anat,)  Bordered  by  a  leafy  or  membra- 
neous expansion.  Brande, 

A  LAT'E-RE,  [L.,  from  the  side.]  — The  cardinal 
legates  a  latere  were  the  pope's  assistants  and 
counsellors  in  ordinary.  Hamilton. 

AL-A-  TER  'JVUS,  re.  [L.  ala,  a  wing,  and  terni, 
three.]  {Bot,)  A  species  of  Rhamnus,  or  buck- 
thorn ;  Rhamnus  Alaternus.  Loudon. 

AL-Au-m'NX,  n.  pi.    (Or- 
nith.)     A    sub-family   of 
birds  of  the  order  Passe-  , 
res  and  family  Frinqilli- 
dce;  larks.  Gray. 

Alb,  n.  [L.  albus,  white.] 
A  long  white  linen  vest- 
ment or  tunic  worn  by  Catholic  priests.  It 
differs  from  the  surplice  in  fitting  more  close  to 
the  body  and  being  tied  with  a  girdle.    Brande. 

Al'BA,  [L.]  a  white  sacerdotal  vest  worn  by 
Catholic  priests  ;  an  alb.  Whishaw. 

AL'BA-CORE,  re.  A  large  species  of  fish  of  the 
mackerel  family,  which  is  common  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  sometimes  taken  on  the  south- 
em  coast  of  England ;  the  bonito.  Ogilvie. 

AL-BA'NJ-AN,  re.    A  native  of  Albania. 

AL-BA'NI-AN,  a.  (Geog.) 
Relating  to  Albania. 

Al'BA-TROSS,  re.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  genus  of  large 
web-footed,  aquatic  . 
birds,  allied  to  ■  the 
gulls.  The  common 
albatross  is  often  met 
with  in  the  Southern  Albatross. 

Ocean.  P.  Cye. 

t  AL-BE',  or  Al-BE  E',  «£?.  [Contracted  from  albeit.] 
Although  ;  albeit  ;  notwithstanding.      Spenser. 

AL-BE'lT, ad.    Although;  notwithstanding. 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood.  Shak. 

AL-BfiS'C^NT,  a.     [L.  albesco,  albescens,  to  grow 

white.]     Becoming  white  or  whitish.         Sm-ari. 

Al'BJ-CORE,  re.  —  See  Aleacore. 

+  AL-B{-F{-CA'TI0N,  re.  [L.  albus,  white,  and 
facio,  to  make.]   Act  of  making  white.  Chaucer. 

AL-BI-qsM' SE^,  re.  pi.  [L.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect 
of  Christians  that  first  appeared  in  the  twelfth 
century; — so  called  from  ^^i,  in  Upper  Langue- 
doc,  France,  or,  more  probably,  from  Albigeszum, 
the  Latin  name  by  which  Narbonnese  Gaul  was 
known  at  that  time.  Brande, 

Al'BIN,  n.  [L.  albus,  white.]  {Min.)  A  white 
variety  of  apophylite.  Dami, 

AL-Bl'Nl^M,  or  Al'BIN-I§M  [sil-hi'nizm,  Brarerfe; 
sil-bin'izm,  O. ;  51'bjn-Izm,  C],  re.  The  state  of 
an  albino ;  a  state  in  which  the  skin  is  white, 
the  hair  flaxen,  and  the  iris  of  the  eye  pink. 

AL-BI'NO,  or  AL-Bt'NO,  re.  :  pi.  al-bI'nO?  m- 
AL-Bi'NO?.  [Port,  .if  Sp.,  from  L.affi«s,  white.]  A 
person  of  a  preternatural  whiteness  of  the  skin 
and  hair,  and  peculiar  redness  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  which  is  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to 
bear  the  light  of  day.  The  Portuguese  first  ap- 
plied the  term  to  the  white  negroes  whom  they 
found  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  but  it  is  now  used 
to  designate  persons  who  exhibit  similar  char- 
acteristics, of  whatever  race  or  country.  P.  Cye. 

AL-BI'Np-I§M,  ?!.   The  state  of  an  albino.  Ogilvie. 

Al'BITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  sili- 
ca, alumina,  and  soda.  Dana. 
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Jl'BO-Ra,  n.  {Med.)  A  kind  of  itch  or  compli- 
cated leprosy.  Dunglison. 

Al'BO-RAK,  n.  [Ar.]  The  white  mule  on  which 
Mahomet  is  said  to  have  journeyed  from  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  to  Heaven.  Craig. 

Al^Bn-(fm'E-4,n.    {Med.)  1.  A  strong  fibrous 

membrane  enveloping  the  testicles.  Ihinglison. 

2.  The  white  membrane  of  the  eye.       Craig. 

AL-Bl'-gilN'e-OfJS,  a.  [L.  albugo,  whiteness,  a 
white  spot.]  Resembling  the  white  of  an  egg 
or  the  white  of  the  eye ;  —  a  term  applied  to 
textures  which  are  perfectly  white.   Dunglison. 

+  AL-BU'gfJN-OtJS,  a.    Albugineous.        Browne. 

AL-BU'Ob,  n.;  pi.  AL-BX'ipi-NE^.  [L.,  white- 
ness, a  white  spot.]  {Med.)  A  white  speck  in 
.the  eye ;  a  disease  m  the  eye,  by  which  the  cor- 
nea contracts  a  whiteness ;  leucoma.  Dunglison. 

AL'BUM,  n. ;  pi.  Al'bvm?.  [L.,  a  list  or  register, 
from  albus,  white.]  A  blank  book  for  the  in- 
sertion of  autographs,  short  literary  composi- 
tions. Sec,  as  mementos  of  the  writers.  Wotton. 

AL-BU'MJ-AN,  a.  Relating  to  an  album.  C.  Lamb. 

.aL-BU'MEJir,  n.  [L.]  1.  A  peculiar  thick,  glairy 
substance  found  in  its  purest  form  in  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  existing  also  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  in  the  muscles,  bones,  &c.,  of  animals. 

2.  {Bat.)  A  supply  of  nourishing  matter  in 
many  seeds  (as  in  wheat,  &c.)  external  to  the 
embryo  or  germ.  Gray. 

AL-BU'M(;N-IZE,    «.  a.       [j|.  ALBUMENIZED  ;    pp. 

ALBUMENIZING,  ALBUMENIZED.]      To  impreg- 
nate with  albumen,  as  paper.  Hall. 

AL-BU-MJ-NOSE'  (129),  «..  Same  as  Albumi- 
nous. Smith. 

AL-BU'M[-NOtJS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
albumen  ;  resembling  albumen.  P.  Cyc. 

AL'BURN,  n.  [L.  albumiis,  a  white  fish.]  {Ich.) 
A  small  fish  ;  the  bleak,  or  blay  ;  white  bait. 

AL-BUR'NOyS,  It.  Relating  to  alburnum.  London. 

JL-BUR'JfUM,  n.  [L.  albus,  white.]  {Bot.) 
The  softer  and  whiter  part  of  wood,  next  to  the 
inner  bark  of  trees  ;  the  sap-wood.         P.  Cyc. 

Al'CA,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  Anseres,  having  a  large  and  singularly 
formed  bill,  wings  very  short,  and  the  feet  placed 
so  far  back  that,  when  sitting,  'hese  birds  as- 
sume an  erect  attitude. — See  Axoinjb.  Eng.  Cyc. 

AL-CADE',  n.  [Sp.  alcalde.']  See  Alcaid  and 
Alcalde.  Ency. 

AL'OA-HEST,  rt.   [Ar.]   See  Alkahest.  Quincy. 

AL-OA'IC,  m.  {Pros.)  A  kind  of  verse  used  by 
the  poet  Alcaeus,  consisting  of  two  dactyls  and 
two  trochees.    "  A  copy  of  alcaics."      Warton. 

AL-CA'IC,  a.    Relating  to  Alcseus  or  his  verse. 
And  take  the  AJcaic  lute, 
Or  thine  own  Horace,  or  Anacreon's  lyre.    B.  JonsoTU 

AL-CAID',  ».     [Sp.  alcayde,  or  alcaide;  Ar.  al, 
'  the,  and  kada,  to  govern.] 

1.  A  governor  of  a  castle  or  fort. 

2.  A  keeper  of  a  jail ;  a  jailer. 

AL-cAl'DE,  n.      [Sp.,  from  the  Arabic  kadi,  a 

'  judge.]      A   Spanish  magistrate  ;    a   judge   or 

justice  of  the  peace.  X^elasquez. 

AL-CA-LIM'^-TgR,  n.     See  Alkalimetek. 

4L-CAm'M4,  n.    A  plant.  —  See  Henna. 

Al-C^R-HS' ZA,  n.  [Sp.]  A  species  of  porous 
pottery ;  a  large  earthen  vessel  for  cooling 
water.  W.  Eneye, 

AL-CE-DIJf'J-DJE,  n.  pi.  {Ornith.)  A  family 
of  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  containing  the 
sub-families  Bucconince,  Halcyoninte,  Alcedi- 
niruB,  and  Galbulints.  Gray. 

AL-CED-1-m'J^.S:, 

'  n.pl.  {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  flsr 
sirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Passe- 
res and  family 
Alcedinidie;iimg- 
fishers.       Gray. 


Klug-tisher. 
Camden. 


AL-CE'Db,  n.  [L.]  {Ornith.)  A 
genus  of  birds  of  the  family  j4^- 
cidce\  king-fisher.  Brande. 

AL-BHEM'IC,  >  „.  Relating  to 

AL-jGHEM'{-CAL,  5  alchemy ;  pro- 
duced by  chemistry, 

AL-CHEM'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the 
manner  of  an  alchemist.  "  LuUy 
would  prove  it  alchemically." 

AL'eH^-MIST,  n.  One  versed  in  alchemy.  Shak. 
AL-CHe-MIS'TIC,  )  „.  Like  an  alchemist; 
AL-eH5-MlS'TJ-CAL,  )  alchemical.  Burke. 

Al'jCHP-MIZE,  v.  a.  To  transmute,  [e.]  Lovelace. 

AL'jCHJ-MY,  re.  [Ar.  al,  the,  and  Gr.  xil'"''> 
chemistry ;  It.  alchimda ;  Fr.  alchimie.'] 

1.  The  science  of  chemistry,  as  practised  in 
former  times ;  or  the  pretended  art  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  baser  metals  into  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  of  the  preparation  of  an  elixir  by  which 
disease  and  death  were  to  be  avoided ;  occult 
chemistry. 

2.  A  mixed  metal  of  which  kitchen  and  other 
utensils  were  made ;  —  used  figuratively  by  Mil- 
ton for  a  trumpet.  Bacon. 

Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  dlchj/mj/. 
j^^  The  orthography,  when  the  pretended  science 
flourished,   was    alcliymy,  alckymie,   alchymical.  &cc.  ; 
now  alchemy  or  alchymy,  alchemiuU  or  alchymical,  &c. 

Al'CI-DJE,  n.  pi.  {Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Anseres,  containing  the  sub-fami- 
lies AlcintB,  Phaleridince,  Spheniscinee,  and 
Urines ;  auks.  ..^.^m^s^^  Gray, 

AL'CJ-iffJE,  n.  pi. 
{Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of 
the  order  Anseres 
and  family  Alci- 
dcB ;  auks. 

Gray.  Alca  impenuis. 

ALC-MA'NJ-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Alcman,  a  Greek 
lyric  poet.  — Alcmanian  verse  consisted  of  two 
dactyls  and  two  trochees.  Ogilvie. 

AL'CO,  re.  A  kind  of  dog  kept  by  the  aborigines 
of  the  "West  Indies,  allied  to  the  Mexican 
mopsy.  Ogilvie. 

Al'CO-HOL,  n.  [Ar.  al-kahol,  or  al-kool,  the 
spirit  or  essence.  Brande.  Ar.  alkahol,  sulphu- 
ret  of  antimony  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
used  by  Eastern  ladies  for  painting  the  eye- 
brows ;  and  also  any  thing  raised  to  a  high 
degree  of  purity.     BiKhanan.] 

1.  The  intoxicating  principle  of  all  spirituous 
liquors  ;  highly  rectified  or  pure  spirit,  obtained 
by  distillation  of  the  fermented  solution  or  in- 
fusion of  any  substance  containing  sugar,  and 
thus  capable  of  undergoing  vinous  fermentation ; 
the  chemical  name  of  ardent  spirit ;  spirits  of 
wine,  so  called  from  having  been  first  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  wine.  TJre. 

2.  A  preparation  of  antimony  used  by  women 
in  the  East  to  tinge  their  eyelids  and  eyelashes 
of  a  black  color.  Buchanan. 

Al'CO-HQ-LATE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  in  which 
alcohol  appears  to  replace  the  water  of  crystal- 


Brande. 

Relating  to,  or  containing,  al- 
Brande. 


lization. 

AL-CO-HOL'IC,  a. 
cohol. 

Al-CO-HOL-I-ZA'TION,  n.     1.  The  act  of  con- 
verting into  alcohol'.  Smart. 
2.  The  act  of  reducing  to  powder.     Johnson. 

AL'CO-HOL-IZE  [Sl'ko-ho-llz,   W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  gl-ko'ho-liz,  S.'  J."],  v.  a. 

1.  To  convert  into  alcohol ;  to  rectify  spirits, 
or  remove  their  watery  quality.  Smart. 

2.  fTo  reduce  to  powder.  Johnson. 

Al-CO-HOL'MJ-T^R,  re.  [alcohol,  and  Gr.  ,d- 
Tpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  wines  and  other  spir- 
ituous liquors.  TJre. 
Written  also  alcoholometer,  dlcohometer,  alcoholim- 
eter,  and  alcoHmeter. 

AL-CO-HQL-MET'RI-CAL,  a.    Relating  to  the  al- 
coholmeter.  Ure. 

AL'CO-rAn  [ai'ko-iSn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja.  Sm. 


R.;  ?l-ko'r«in,  K.  —  "Orientalists,  in  general, 
pronounce  this  word  Sl-ko-r&n'."  Sm.],  n.  [Ar. 
al,  the,  and  koran,  reading;  karae,  to  read.] 
The  Mahometan  Bible,  or  the  book  written  and 
left  by  Mahomet,  and  containing  the  doatrines 
and  precepts  of  his  religion.  Dryden. 

AL-CO-rAn'JC,  a.    Relating  to  the  Alcoran,  or 
to  Mahometanism.  Jameson. 

Al-CO-rAN'JSH,   a.    Relating  to  the  Alcoran. 

"  Snmp   Al/'nrn.n.ixh  Hnnt.nrR  '  Sir  T.  Hurbert. 


'  Some  Alcoranish  doctors, 


Al-CO-KAN'JST,  n.  One  who  adheres  strictly  to 
the  letter  of  the  Alcoran.  Crahb. 

AL-COYE'  [?l-k5v',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
'  R.  C.\  ai'kov,  Wb.],  re.     [Sp.  alcoba,  from  Ar. 
alcobba,  a  vaulted  apartment.] 

1.  A  recess  in  a  chanlber,  or  place  for  a  bed. 

2.  A  recess  for  books  in  a  library.        Smart. 

3.  An  arbor  in  a  garden  or  pleasure  ground. 
*'Clifden*s  proud  afcove."  Pope. 

4.  A  niche  for  a  seat  or  a  statue.      FairhoU. 

Al'CY-ON,  re.   {Ent.)  A  species  of  insect.  Kirby. 

AL'cy-ON,  re.    See  Halcyon.  Brande. 

AL-Cr-g-JVA'RI-A,  re.  pi.  {Zoel.)  The  higher  of 
the "  two  orders  •  of  polypi,  the  individuals  of 
which  have  eight  tentacles.  Agassiz'. 

AL-Cy-ON'IC,  It.     Relating  to  the  alcyonium. 

Al-CY-6n'I-F0RM,  It.  Having  the  form  of  an 
alcyonium.  P.  Cyc. 

Al'CY-O-NITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  fruit-like,  spongi- 
form Sint  fossil,  found  in  chalk  formations ;  a 
fossil  zoophyte.  Brande. 

AL-Cr-b'm-^M,  re.  [L.]  A  genus  of  polypes 
forming  the  type  of  the  order  Alcyonaria.  Brande. 

AL-DEB'A-eAn  [jl-deb'j-r&n,  P.  Cyc. ;  Sl-de-hj- 
ran'.  Maunder ;  aid'e-b?-ran,  O. ;  51-de-ba'r^n, 
Wb.  Crabb,  B.],  re.  {Astron.)  A  large,  bright 
star  in  the  constellation  of  Taurus,  called  also 
the  Bull's  Eye.  Herschell. 

AL'D5-HYDE,  re.  [alcohol,  L.  de,  from,  and 
hydrogen;  i.  e.  alcohol  from  which  hydrogen 
has  been  taken.]  {Chem.)  A  pungent,  volatile 
liquid,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  or 
by  distilling  alcohol  with  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese and  sulphuric  acid.  Brande. 

AL-D^-HYD'IC,  a.  Noting  an  acid  prepared  from 
aldehyde.  Hoblyn. 

AL'DgR,  re.  [L.  alnus ;  Fr.  aulne,  or  aune.]  A 
genus  of  plants  chiefly  found  in  damp  situa- 
tions ;   the  alnus  of  botanists.  Brande. 

t  AL-D^R-LIEF'IPST,  a.  sup.  [Ger.  atter-liebst, 
best-beloved ;  D.  aller-liefst.]  Most  beloved. 
"  Mine  alder-liefest  sovereign."  Sha/c. 

AL'D^E-mAn,  re. ;  pi.  Al'dee-mEn.  [A.  S.  eald- 
erman ;  telder,  older,  and  man,  man.] 

1.  t  A  senator  or  governor.  Cowell. 

2.  A  magistrate  or  member  of  a  tovm  or  city 
corporation,  next  in  order  to  the  mayor. 

AL-D{;R-MAn'JC,  a.  Relating  to  or  becoming  an 
alderman.  Ed.  Rev. 

t  AL-DJR-mAn'I-TY,  re.  The  character  of  alder- 
men ;  the  body  of  aldermen.  "  Fight  dry  the 
battles  of  thy  aldermanity."  Underwoods. 

AL'D^R-MAN-LIKE,  a.  Like  an  alderman.  "With 
an  alderman-like  pace."  Shelton. 

AL'D^R-MAN-LY,  a.    Like  an  alderman.    Swift. 

Al'DBR-MAN-RY,  re.  The  office  or  quality  of  an 
alderman.         "  Ed.  Rev. 

Al'D^EN,  a.  Made  of  alder.  "Then  aldem 
boats  first  ploughed  the  ocean."  May. 

AL'DINE,  a.  {Bibliography.)  Noting  editions 
of  books  which  proceeded  from  the  press  of 
Aldus  Manutius  of  Venice,  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  known  by  the  sign  of  the  apchor  and 
the  dolphin.  Recently  applied  to  elegant  edi- 
tions of  English  works.  Dibdin, 

Ale,  re.  [A.  S.  eale,  eala,  or  aloth,  ale,  from 
aelan,  to  kindle,  to  inflame.]  A  fermented 
malt  liquor  ;  a  liquor  obtained  by  fermentation 
of  an  infusion  of  pale  malted  barley,  combined 
with  an  infusion  of  hops.  Ure, 
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Fluvicola  climacurn. 


A-LEAK',  ad.    In  a  leaking  state.  Sale. 

{J^aut.)  A  vessel  is  said  to  spring  dteak,  when  a  lealc 

in  any  part  of  lier  commences.  Falconer. 

AL'5-A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  alea,  a  game  of  hazard, 
any  thing  uncertain.]  {^Civil  law.)  Noting  a 
contract  of  which  the  eflects  depend  on  an  un- 
certain event.  Bouvier. 

ALE'-BBNCH,  re.  A  bench  in  or  at  an  ale-house. 

ALE'BER-K  Y,  re.  A  beverage  made  by  boiling  ale 
with  spice  'and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread.  ['Ale- 
berries,  caudles,  possets."  Beaumont. 

ALE'-nEEW-lJR  (al'bri-er),  «.  One  who  brews 
ale.    "  Disliked  by  our  ale-brewers."  Morthner. 

ALE'-CON-NgR  (al'kSn-ner),^  n.  An  officer,  in 
England,  whose  business  it  is  to  inspect  the 
measures  of  public  houses.  Act  of  Pari. 

ALE'COST,  M.  [ale,  and  Gr.  K6aros,  L.  eostum, 
an  aromatic  shrub.]  A  plant  put  into  ale  ; 
postmary ;  Balsamita  vulgaris.  Loudon. 

A-LT!C-TO-ROM'A-jCHY,  re.  [Gr.  iXUrup,  a  cock, 
'  and  iji&xv,  a  battle.]  'Cock-fighting.  Ogilvie. 
A-LEC'TO-Rp-MAN-CY,  «.     Same  as  Alectky- 

OMANCY. 

A-LEC'TRtiRES,  re.  ^Z.  {Omith.)  A  name  given 
'  to  a  sub-family  of  birds ;  alectrurince.        Gray. 

.a-LEC-TRU-Ri' l^M,    n.   pi. 

-\Ornith.)'   A  sub-family  of 

dentirostral  birds,    of   the 

order  Passeres,  and  family 

Mtiscicapidce ;  alectrures. 

Graj/. 

A-LEC-TRY-OM'A-jEHY,  re.  [Gr.  iUnrpviiv,  a  cock, 
and  [i^x^'t  ^  battle.]  Cock-nghting.  [n.]  Bailey. 

A-Li5C'TRY-0-MAN-CY,  re.  [Gr.  n;.£itrpuiSv,  a  cock, 
and  ftavTtia,  prophecy.]  Divination  by  a  cock ; 
attempting  to  foretell  by  a  cock.  Bailey. 

ALE'— DRA-PER,  re.  A  keeper  of  an  ale-house ; 
a  seller  of  malt  liquor.  Bailey. 

A-LEE',  ad.  {Nauf.)  Noting  the  position  of  the 
helm  when  pushed  down  to  the  lee-side  of  the 
vessel.  '  Mar.  Diet. 

ALE'— FED,  a.    Nourished  with  ale.         Stafford. 

t  Al'5-GAR,  n.  [afe,  and  eager,  in  the  sense  of 
sharp;  or  Fr.  aigre,  sour.]  Sour  ale;  a  kind 
of  acid  made  of  ale.  Bailey. 

t  A-LE^'f-AlTNCE,  re.    Alleviation.         Chaucer. 

t  AL'f.-^pR,  a.     [h.  alacris.']    Cheerful.    Bacon. 

t  A-LE(;;gE',  v.  a.  [Fr.  alleger.']  To  lessen  ;  to 
assuage.    "j4/e5r^e  this  bitter  blast.*'       Spenser. 

t  A-LEp'pE-AUNCE,  «.     Alleviation.       Spenser. 

ALB'h66f,  71.  A  plant,  so  called  from  its  use  in 
making  ale  before  the  use  of  hops  ;  a  species  of 
ground  ivy;  Glechoma  hederacea.  Temple. 

ALE'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where  ale  and  beer 
are  sold.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Taveen. 

tALE'-KNIGHT  (al'nit),  re.  A  pot-companion. 
"  The  old  ale-knights  of  England."       Camden. 

AL-5-MAN'NjC,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Alemanni, 
an  ancient  people  of  Germany.  Bosworth. 

AL-5-MAN'N!C,  re.  The  language  of  the  Ale- 
manni, or  ancient  Germans.  Bosworth. 

.A-LEM'BIO,  re.      [Ar.  al,  the,  and  ambeeq, 
corrupted  from  Gr.  afiPi(,  a  cup  or  ves- 
sel.]    {Chem.)  A  chemical  vessel,  of  va-  ' 
rious  forms,  used  in  distillation  ;  an  ob- 
solete form  of  still.  Brande. 

A-LEM'BROth,  re.  A  term  applied  by  the  old 
chemists  to  a  poisonous  salt,  which  they  called 
the  salt  of  wisdom,  composed  of  ammonia,  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  the  oxide  of  mercury.    Brande. 

ALE'-MEA§-URE  (al'm6zh-ur),  re.  A  liquid  meas- 
ure for  ale.  Ash. 

+  A-l£ngth',  ad.    At  full  length.  Chaucer. 

AL'E-PIS,  re.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Xm;,  a  scale.] 
\lch.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  with  broad  bodies  and 
small  heads,  and  nearly  scaleless.  Craig. 

A-LERT',  a.    [It.  all'  erta,  in  the  phrase  stare 


all'  erta,  to  stand  upon  one's  guard,  to  be  watch- 
ful, erta  (L.  erecta,  sc.  via)  meaning  the  steep 
ascent  of  a  hill ;  Fr.  alerte.'] 

1.  Being  on  guard,  or  on  the  lookout ;  watch- 
ful ;  vigilant.  "  He  was  always  alert  and  at- 
tentive to  the  claims  of  friendship."       Graves. 

2.  Nimble ;  prompt ;  lively ;  brisk ;  smart. 
**  I  saw  an  alert  young  fellow."  Addison. 

On  the  alert,  on  one's  guard  ;  on  the  lookout. 

A-LERT'N(;SS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  alert; 
sprightliness ;  briskness.  Addison. 

Syn. —  See  Alacrity. 

ALE  —POLE,  )fi.    A  pole  or  post   Set  up  for  a 

ALE'-POST,  S  sign  before  an  ale-house.      "The 

ale-pole  doth  but  signify  that  there  is  good  ale 

in  the  house."  Frith. 

Ale'— SlL-VJR,  n.  A  tribute  anciently  paid  to 
the  lord  mayor  of  London  by  the  sellers  of  ale. 

ALE'-STAKE,  re.    A  stake  set  up  as  a  sign  before 
.  an  ale-house  ;  an  ale-pole.  Chaucer. 

ALE'— TAST-511,  re.  An  officer  who  inspects  ale 
or  beer.  Cowell. 

AL-EU'EO-MAN-CY  (jl-yu'ro-man-se),  re.  _  [Gr. 
aXcupov,  floui;,  ancl  liuvreia,  prophecy.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  flour.  Craig. 

A-LEU'T!-AN,  I  a.     [Eus.  aleut,  a  bald   rock.] 
A-LEU'TJC,       3  (Gcog.)  Noting  certain  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

ALE'— VAT,  re.    A  tub  in  which  ale  is  fermented. 

t  A- LEW  (ii-16'),  n.  A  shout ;  loud  call ;  halloo. 
"  Lament  with  loud  alew."  " 


ALE'-WASHED  (al'wBsht),  a.  Steeped  in  ale. 
"  Foaming  bottles  axiA.  ale-washed  vfit^."  Shak. 

ALE'WIFE,   re. ;  pi.  ale'wIve?.      1.   A  woman 

that  keeps  an  ale-house.  Swift. 

2.    (/cA.)   An  American  fish  of  the  herring 

kind,  smaller  than  a  shad.  Storer. 

AL-?:^-An'D5R§^  (&I-eg-7,4n'derz),  re.  (Bot.)  .A 
plant  of  the  genus  Smyrnium,  now  generally 
superseded  by  celery.  Loudon. 

AL-5:^-AN'D5R'§-F00T,  re.  The  name  of  an 
herb ;  alexanders.  Johnson. 

AL-5^-An'DRJ-AN,  u,.  Belonging  to  Alexander 
or  Alexandria.  P.  Cyc. 

AL-?]^-An'DR!NE,  re.  A  kind  of  verse,  borrowed 
from  the  French,  and  consisting  of  twelve  sylla- 
bles, first  used  in  a  poem  called  ^Ac  Alexandriad. 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

Pope. 
AL-^^-AN'DRJNE,  u..     Relating  to  the  Alexan- 
drine verse.  Warton. 

AL-E:^-An'DRITE,  re.  JiMin.)  A  species  of  chrys- 
oberyl.  Phillips. 

A-LBX-I-PHAR'MA-CAL,  u.  Counteracting  poi- 
son ;  alexipharniic.  Dean  Pierce. 

A-LEX-I-PHAR'MJC,  re.  (_Med.)  An  antidote 
against  poison ;  — written  also,  with  more  pro- 
priety, alexipharmac.  Bryant. 

A-LEX-I-PHAR'MIC,  a.  [Gr.  .W.^u,  to  ward  off, 
and  (pdftjtaKov,  a  poison.]  Antidotal ;  counteract- 
ing poison.  Dunglison. 

A-LEX-!-TEE  [C,         )  (j_     [Low  L.  aleg:iteriwn, 

A-LEX-J-TER'I-CAL,  ^fromGr.  ih^riT/i(im;aUiw, 

'■  to  ward  off.]     I'hat  drives  away  or  counteracts 

infection  or  poison.  Johnson. 

A-LEX-I-TER'ICS,  re.  pi.  {Med.)  Preservatives 
against  infection  or  poison.  Brande. 

Al'FET,  re.  [A.  S.  telan,  to  burn,  and  /"«<,  vat.] 
A  caldron  of  boiling  water,  into  which  an  ac- 
cused person  plunged  his  arm,  by  way  of  ordeal, 
to  show  his  guilt  or  innocence.  Tomlins. 

Jl'OjI,  re.;  pi.  Xz'fijE.  111.,  seaweed.']  {Bot.) 
An  order  of  cryptogamous  plants,  comprising 
seaweeds,  lavers,  and  the  floating  scum-like 
substances  of  ditches  and  rivers.  Loudon. 

AL-0.a-Rb'BA,  re.  [Ar.  al,  the,  and  garoba, 
bean-tree.]  (Bot.)  A  tree  bearing  pods  contain- 
ing a  sweetish  pulp,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  wild  honey  on  which  St.  John  fed  in 
the  wilderness  ;  Ceratonia  siliqua.         Loudon. 


i  re.    [Named  from  Vittorio  Alga- 
H,  )  rotti,    a    Veronese     physician.] 


Al'ga-r6t, 
Al'ga-r6th, 

{Med.)  An  insoluble  oxychloride  of  "antimony"; 

—  formerly  used  in  me(Ucine.  Miller. 

t  AL'GATE,  or  Al'GATES,  ad.     [A.  S.  algeats.] 

Altogether ;  every  way  ;  always.  Spenser. 

Al'GA-TRANE,  re.  [Fr.  algatrane.']  {Chem.)  A 
sort  of  pitch  or  bitumen.  Crabb. 

AL-GA-ZEL',  n.  [Ar.]  {ZoiM.)  A  beautiful  spe- 
cies of  antelope  ;  the  gazelle.  P.  Cyc. 

Al'P5-BRA,  n.  [It.  (Sf  Sp.,  from  Ar.  al,  the,  and 
geber,  philosopher,  according  to  some ;  from 
gefr,  parchment,  according  to  others.  Menage 
suggests  algiabarat,  the  restitution  of  things 
broken  ;  Gilchrist,  al,  the,  and^wfir,  consolida- 
tion.] A  kind  of  universal  arithmetic ;  thaf 
branch  of  mathematics  in  which  the  operations 
are  performed  by  means  of  letters  and  other 
symbols ;  the  science  which  establishes  the 
rules  of  arithmetic  and  the  properties  and  re- 
lations of  numbers  by  general  reasoning. 

AL-(??-BEA'JC,         )  a.      Relating    to   algebra ; 

AL-9?-BRA'{-CAL,  )  as,  "Algebraic  symbols." 
Algehraic  cun)e,  a  curve  such  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  coordinates  of  any  of  its  points  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  signs  and  terms  of  algebra.    Davies. 

Al-(?5-BRA'!-CAL-LY,  ad.   By  means  of  algebra. 

AL'^jp-BRA-JST,  re.  One  who  is  versed  in  algebra. 

AL'95-NEB,  re.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  principal 
stars  in  the  constellation  Pegasus.  Hind. 

AL-^g-RINE',  re.  A' native  of  Algiers.  Murray. 
AL-(J5-EiNE',  a.  {Geog.)  Belonging  to  Algiers. 
fAh'^\D,u,.  [li.  a^idus,  cold.]  Cold.  Coles. 
tAL-piD'i-TY,  re.     Chillness  ;  cold.  Coles. 

t  AL-JtIF'JC,  a.     That  produces  cold.  Bailey. 

Al'GOL,  n.  (^^^roK.)  A  fixed  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Perseus,  remarkable  for  periodical 
changes  in  brightness.  Hei'sehel. 

AL-GOL'0-^Y,  re.  [L.  alga,  seaweed,  and  Gr. 
Uyos,  a  discourse.]  (Bot.)  A  treatise  on  the 
algse  or  seaweeds.  Landsboroug/i. 

Al'OOR,  li.    [L.]     Extreme  cold;  chill.   Bailey. 

Al'GO-RAB,  re.     {Astron.)    The  chief  star  in  the 


constellation  Corvus. 


Hind. 


t  AL'G0-EI§M,  re.  [Ar.]  Same  as  Algorithm. 
''Algorism  stones,"  i.  e.  counters.  Sir  T.  More. 

Al'GO-RITHM,  re.  [Ar.]  The  art  of  computing 
by  numeral  figures  ;  arithmetic  ;  algebra  ;  —  the 
art  of  computing  in  any  particular  way.  Davies. 

t  AL-GOSE',  a.    Extremely  cold  ;  chill.     Bailey. 

Al'GOUS,  a.  [L.  alga,  seaweed.]  Abounding  in 
seaweed.     [11.]  Ash. 

AL'GUA-ZiL  (al'gj-zel)  [Sl'gj-zel,  Ja.  Sm.  ;  &l'g?- 
zil,  £.  ;  ^l-gwa'zjl  or  'Al-gai-zel',  .^.],  n.  [Sp. 
alguacil,  a  constable.]  An^  inferior  officer  of 
justice  ;  a  sort  of  bailiff  or  constable.    Smollett. 

AL-HEN'NA,  re.  A  plant;  ' Lawsonia.  —  See 
Henna.  Ogilvie. 

AL-I-A'CEOyS  (&l-e-a'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  alium,  or 
allium,  garlic]  —  See  Alliaceous.      Francis. 

A'LI-As  (^a'le-as),  ad.  A  Latin  word,  signifying 
otherwise ;  as,  "  Simson,  alias  Smith,  alias 
Baker." 

A'LI-As,  re.  1.  An  assumed  name;  another 
name. 

An  author  was  forced  to  assume  every  week  new  aliases 
and  new  disguises.  Macaulaij. 

2.  {Law.)  A  second  or  further  ■nTit  issued 
after  a  first  writ  of  capias,  Whishaw. 

Al'I-BI,  n.  \1j.,  elsewhere.']  {Law.)  The  plea 
of  a  person,  who,  to  prove  himself  innocent  of 
an  offence  or  crime,  alleges  that  he  was  else- 
where, or  at  another  place,  at  the  time  when  the 
act  was  committed.  Bui^ll. 

t  Al'J-BLE,  a.  [L.  alibilis  ;  alo,  to  nourish.]  Nu- 
tritive ;  nourishing.  Bailey. 

Al  'J-DAde,  re.  [Ar.]  The  index  or  ruler  that 
moves  about  the  centre  of  an  astrolabe  or  quad- 
rant, carrying  the  sights.  Brande. 
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AL'ipN  (al'yen),  a.  [L.  alius,  another  ;  alienus, 
that  pertains  to  another.] 

1.  Foreign  ;  not  native. 

Inglorious  shelter  in  an  alien  land.  Phillips. 

2.  Estranged;  differing  in  nature  or  tendency. 

They  cncournged  principles  alien  from  our  religion  and 
government.  Smift. 

AL'IJgN  (al'yen),  n.  1.  A  foreigner,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  natural-born  citizen  ;  not  a  den- 
izen or  native  ;  a  stranger.  Hooker. 

2.  (Law.)  A  foreigner  vrho  is  a  resident  or 
subject ;  or  one  born  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
never  naturalized.  Cowell. 

Syu.  —  See  Stranger. 

AL'I^N  (al'yen),  v.   a.     [i.  aliened  ;  pp.  alien- 
ing, ALIENED.]     To  make  any  thing  the  prop- 
•    erty  of  another  ;  to  alienate,     [r.]  Hale. 

AL-ipN-A-BIL'J-TY,  n.  (Law.)  State  of  being 
alienable  ;  capacity  of  being  alienated.    Burke. 

AL'I(;N-A-BLK  (al'yen-ii-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
alienated.     "  Land  is  alienable."  Dennis. 

AL'I(;N-A^E,  re.  (Law.)  The  condition  or  state 
of  an  alien.  Lawes. 

AL'ipN-ATE  (al'yen-at)  [al'yen-at,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  al'e-en-at,  P.  Kenric/c],  v.  a.  [L. 
alieno,  alienatus,  to  make  another's ;  alienus, 
another's ;     It.    alienare ;     Sp.    alienar ;     Fr. 

O&Vmct-.]      [i.     ALIENATED  ;     pp.     ALIENATING, 
ALIENATED.] 

1.  To  transfer  property  to  another. 

The  countries  of  the  Turks  were  once  Christian,  .  .  . 
though  now  they  be  Mitcrly  alienated.  Bacon. 

2.  To  change  from  friendliness  to  aversion ; 
to  estrange. 

Any  thing  that  is  apt  to  disturb  the  world,  and  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  men  from  one  another,  ...  is  either  ex- 
pressly, or  by  clear  consequence  aud  deduction,  forbidden  in 
the  New  Testimient.  TilMtson. 

AL'ipN-ATE  (al'yen-iit),  a.  Withdrawn ;  alien- 
ated.   "  Wholly  alienate  from  truth."      Swift. 

AL'I^N-ATE  (al'yen-fit),  M.  An  alien ;  a  foreigner. 
"He  is  an  oZiena^e."  Stapleton. 

AL-I^N-A'TION  (al-yen-a'shun),  re.  [h.  alienatio  ; 
It.  alienazione ;  Fr.  alienation.'] 

1.  (Law.)  Act  of  transferring  property,  par- 
ticularly real  property  ;  transfer.  Swift. 

2.  State  of  being  alienated.  "  The  estate  was 
wasted  during  its  alienation."  Johnson. 

3.  Estrangement ;  change  of  affection.  Bacon. 
.Alienation  of  mind,  mentaA  derangement;  insanity. 

Hooker, 
Syn.  —  See  Disagreement,  Insanity. 

AL'I?N-A-TOK  (al'yen-a-tor),  re.  One  who  alien- 
ates or  transfers  property.  Warton. 

AL-IENE' (al-yen'),  iJ.  a.  (Law.)  To  convey  prop- 
erty to  another  ;  to  alienate.  Blackstone. 

AL-I5N-EE'  (al-yen-e'),  n.  (Law.)  One  to  whom 
a  transfer  of  property  is  made.  Blackstone. 

AL'IfiN-I§M,  n.  The  state  of  being  an  alien ; 
alienage,     [r.]  Kent. 

AL-t^N-OR'  (al-yen-br'),  re.  (Law.)  One  who 
transfers  property  to  another.  Blackstone. 

t  A-LIPE',  ad.     On  my  life.  Shak. 

t  A-LIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  ala,  a  wing,  and  fero, 
to  bear.]     Having  wings.  Bailey. 

AL'J-FORM,  a.  [L.  ala,  a  wing,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  wings,     [k.]  Owen. 

t  A-Lip'5R-Ons,  a.  [L.  aliger;  ala,  a  wing, 
and  gero,  to  bear.]     Having  wings.  Bailey. 

A-LIGHT' (»-!«'),  tt.  Lighted;  lit.  "The  lamps 
were  alight."  Dickens. 


A-LIGHT'  (j-lit'),  ».  n.     [A.  S.  alihtan,  to  come 

down.]    [j.  ALIGHTED  ;  pp.  ALIGHTING,  ALIGHT- 
ED ;  ALIT,  Byron.'] 

1.  To  stop  or  rest  after  descending. 

Like  a  lark,  melodious  in  her  mounting,  and  continuing 
her  song  till  she  alights.  Dryden. 

Should  a  spirit  alight  upon  the  earth,  what  would  hie  no- 
tions of  us  be  ?  Addison. 

2.  To  come  upon  the  feet  in  descending  from 
a  carriage,  or  from  the  back  of  a  horse  or  other 
animal ;  to  dismount. 

The  sure  traveller. 
Though  he  alights  sometimes,  still  goeth  on.       Het-bert. 

3.  To  fall  upon. 


But  storms  of  stones  fVom  the  proud  temple's  height 
Pour  down,  and  on  our  battered  helms  aligltt.        Dryden. 

A-LiGN'  (j-lln'),  V.  a.  [Fr.  aligner.]  To  adjust 
by  a  line ;  to  form  in  line,  as  troops.  Vose. 

A-LiGNE'M^NT  (j-Iin'ment),  re.  [Fr.  alignement.] 
(Mil.)  The  position  of  a  body  of  men  in  a 
straight  line.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

A-LIKE',  ad.  &  a.  [a  and  like.]  With  resem- 
blance ;  without  difference. 

All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike.     Milton. 
In  birth,  in  acts,  in  arms,  alike  the  rest.  Fairfax. 

Syn.  — See  Equal. 

A-LlKE'-MiND'^D,  u..    Like-minded.     Bp.  Hall. 

AL'I-MENT,  n.  [L.  alimentum,  food;  alo,  to 
nourish.]  Nourishment ;  nutrition  ;  food ;  nu- 
triment ;  things  necessary  for  the  support  of 
life.  Arbuthnot. 

AL-I-MENT'AL,  a.     That  nourishes.  Milton. 

AL-I-MENT'AL-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  serve  for  nour- 
ishment or  sustenance.  Browne. 

AL-!-MENT'A-RI-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  ali- 
mentary or  nourishing.  Bailey. 

AL-I-MENT'A-RY,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  aliment. 
"  The  alimentary  duct."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Nourishing.  "  Of  alimentary  roots,  some 
are  pulpy  and  very  nutritious."  Arbuthnot. 

Alimentary  canal,  a  tube  or  cavity  in  an  animal 
body,  into  which  nutriment  is  taken  to  be  digested, 
and  by  wllich  it  is  conveyed  tlirough  the  body. 

AL-I-M^N-TA'TION,  n.     1.    Act  of  nourishing. 
2.  State  of  being  nourished.  Bacon. 

AL-I-MEN'TIVE-NESS,  re.  (Phren.)  The  organ 
of  appetite  for  food  and  drmk.  Combe. 

AL-!-MO'Nl-OUS,  a.    That  nourishes.      Harvey. 

AL'I-MO-NY,  re.  [L.  alimonia,  maintenance.] 
(Law.)  An  allowance  to  which  a  married  wo- 
man is  entitled,  upon  a  legal  separation  from 
her  husband,  when  she  is  not  charged  with 
adultery  or  an  elopement.  Bun-ill. 

A'LI-6TH,  re.  (Astron.)  A  star  in  the  constella- 
tion Ursa  Major,  or  Great  Bear.  —  See  Al- 
LIOTH.  Hind. 

AL'I-PED,  a.  [L.  ala,  a  wing,  and  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot.]     Wing-footed  ;  swift  of  foot.  Ash. 

AL'I-PED,  re.  An  animal  whose  toes  are  con- 
nected by  a  membrane,  serving  for  a  wing,  as 
the  bat.  Craig. 

AL'I-aUANT  (Sl'e-kw&nt)  [al'e-kw&nt,  S.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.  C. ;  El'e-kwont,  W.  K.],  a.  [L.  ali- 
quantus,  somewhat.]  (Arith.)  Aliquant  parts 
of  a  quantity  are  such  as  are  not  contained  in 
that  quantity  an  exact  number  of  times  ;  as,  3 
is  an  aliquant  part  of  10,  thrice  3  being  9,  four 
times  3  making  12.  Eaton.-    Davies. 

AL'I-auOT  (Sl'e-kw5t),  a.  [L.  aliquot,  some.] 
(Arith.)  Aliquot  parts  of  any  number  are  such 
as  will  exactly  divide  it  without  any  remainder ; 
as  3  is  an  aliquot  part  of  12.      Baton.    Davies. 

AL-I-sAn'D^R,  re.  A  plant  used  as  a  salad  and 
potherb ;  — written  also  alexanders.    TV.  Encyc. 

AL'ISH,  a.    Resembling  ale.  Mortimer. 

AL'f-TRfJNK,  re.  [L.  ala,  a  wing,  and  tnmcus, 
body.]  (Ent.)  The  segment  of  the  trunk  of  an 
insect,  to  which  the  wings  are  attached.  Brande. 

fAL'J-TURE,  re.  [L.  aKtera,  a  nourishing.]  Nour- 
ishment. Bailey. 

A-LIVE',  a.  [a  and  live ;  formerly  ore  live.  "  For 
prouder  woman  is  there  none  on  live  "  Chaucer.] 

1.  Having  life  ;  living ;  not  dead. 

Why,  then,  he  is  alive.   Nay,  he  is  dead.  Shak. 

2.  Showing  all  the  signs  of  life  ;  having  the 
senses  in  full  activity ;  sensitive. 

Though  tremblingly  alive  to  nature's  laws. 

Yet  ever  firm  to  honor's  sacred  cause.  Falconer, 

3.  In  existence  ;  in  force  ;  active. 

There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies  se- 
cure. SltoJc. 

4.  Lively ;  cheerful ;  joyous,  as  in  the  phrase 
"All  alive." 

5.  In  the  world,  or  of  all  in  the  world ;  by 
way  of  emphasis. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  the  proudest  man  alive. 

Clarendon. 

A-LIZ'A-RINE,  re.  [alizari,  the  commercial  name 


of  madder  in  the  Levant.]     A  peculiar  coloring 
principle  obtained  from  madder.  Brande. 

AL'ICA-HEST,  n.    [Ar.]    The  pretended  universal 
solvent  or  menstruum  of  the  ancient  alchemists. 

.41,-KA-h£s'TIC,  a.  Belonging  to  alkahest.  Ash. 


A  tendency  to  become 
Brande. 


AL-KA-LES'CfN-CY,  re. 
alkaline. 

AL-KA-LES'G?NT,  a.  Tending  to  become  alka- 
line'; beginning  to  be  alkaline.  Arbuthnot. 

AL'KA-LI,  or  AL'KA-LI  [Sl'k?-le,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  'Sm'.;  «'kj-ll,  Va.  K.  Wb.],  re.;  pi.  Xl'K4- 
LIE§.  [Ar.  al,  the,  and  kali,  a  plant,  from  the 
ashes  of  which  soda  was  originally  obtained.] 
(Chem.)  The  name  applied  to  a  class  of  bodies 
which  have  the  common  characteristics  of  be- 
ing caustic  to  the  taste,  of  forming  neutral 
compounds  or  salts  with  acids,  and  of  changing 
vegetable  blue  to  green,  and  yellow  to  brown. 
'The  alkalies  are  of  three  kinds  :  — 

1.  Ammonia,  a  gaseous  body,  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  animal  substances.  Being  very 
easily  evaporated  when  dissolved  in  water,  it 
was  formerly  called  volatile  alkali. 

2.  Potash  and  soda,  long  knovra  as  the  fixed 
oZAffi&'es,  lime,  magnesia,  strontia,  baryta,  called 
the  alkaline  earths,  and  lithia,  all  compounds  of 
certain  metals  and  oxygen,  and  none  of  them 
susceptible  of  decomposition  by  heat  alone. 

3.  Morphia,  quinia,  aconita,  digitalia,  &c., 
obtained  from  plants,  and  hence  called  vegeta- 
ble alkalies,  or  alkaloids,  consisting  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  all  decomposed 
at  high  temperatures,  giving  rise  to  new  prod- 
ucts. Vre. 

AL-KAL'I-Fi-A-BLE,  a.     [alkali,  and  L.  fio,  to 
'  become.]    'That  may  be  alkalified.       Qu.  Jour. 

AL-KAL'I-PY,  V.  a.     [alkali,  and  L.  facio,    to 

'  make.] '  [i.  alkalified  ;  pp.  alkalifying, 
ALKALIFIED.]  (Chem.)  To  change  to  alkali ; 
to  alkalize.  Smart. 

AL-KA-Ll^'fi-NOUS,  a.  [alkali,  and  Gr.  ytvvda, 
to  produce.]     Generating  alkali.  Smart. 

AL-KA-LlM'?-TpR,'re.  [alkali,  and  Gr.  /ilrpov,  a 
measure.]  (Chem.)  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  alkalies.         Hamilton. 

AL-KAL-I-MET'RIC,  1  „.    Relating  to    alka- 

AL-KAL-I-MET'RI-CAL,  51imetry.  Ure. 

AL-KA-LIM'jp-TEY,    re.      The   art   of  measuring 

the  strength  of  alkalies.  Ure. 

AL'KA-LINE,  or  AL'KA-LINE   [al'kj-lln,   W.   J. 

E.  P.  Sm. ;   Sl'ka-lin,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.],  a.    Having 

the  qualities  of  alkali. 

Alkaline  earths,  lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  strontia. 

AL-KA-LIN'!-TY,  n.  The  distinctive  quality  or 
nature  of  an  alkali.  P.  Cye. 

AL-KA'LJ-OUS,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  an  al- 
kali. "An  acid  and  alkahous  nature."  Kinnier. 

t  AL-KAL'l-ZATE,  u.  a.  To  make  bodies  alka- 
line. Johnson. 

t  AL-KAL'!-ZATE,  a.  Impregnated  with  alkali. 
"  Other  alkalizate  salts."  Boyle. 

t  AL-KAL-i-ZA'TION,  re.  Impregnation  with  al- 
kali,    [r.]  '  Johnson. 

AL'KA-LIZE,  V.  a.  To  impregnate  with  alkali ; 
to  make  alkaline  ;  to  alkalify.  Ogilvie. 

AL'KA-LOID,  n.  [alkali,  and  Gr.  tl&os,  form.] 
(Chem.)  A  substance  analogous  to  an  alkaline 
base,  of  vegetable  origin,  and  generally  possessed 
of  great  medicinal  activity ;  any  vegetable  prin- 
ciple which  has  alkaline  properties.  —  See  Al- 
kali. Brande. 

AL'KA-LOID,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  alkali. 

Al'KA-NET,  n.  A  red  coloring  matter  procured 
from  the  root  of  the  Anchusa  tinctoria ;  —  used 
for  coloring  unctuous  preparations.        Pamell, 

AL-KAR'SINB,  re.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  arsenic.      Brande. 

.aL-KE-KEJ\r'(^I,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Physalis 
or  winter-cherry.  Loudon. 

AL-K'ER'ME^,n.  [Arab.]  A  confection,  of  which 
the  scarlet-colored  kermes  berries  form  the 
chief  ingredient. 

Alkermcs  comforts  the  inner  parts.  Burton. 
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AL'KQ-RAN,  n.     See  ALCOBA.N. 

All,  a.  [Gr.  '67.0S,  the  whole.  —  Goth,  alls;  A.  S. 
<sl,  or  eal.']  The  whole  of;  every  one  of;  every 
part  of;  as,  "All  men";  "All  one's  work"; 
"AU&a.y";  "  In  rfZ  Venice."  Shah. 

Syn. — ^U  is  collective  ;  every  is  distributive  ;  each 
is  restrictive.  AU  describes  persons  or  things  talcen 
togetlier  ;  every  describes  them  taken  singly  ;  each  de- 
scribes them  taken  separately.  -3W  men  means  a  body 
of  men  taken  together ;  every  man  may  designate  the 
same  number  and  in  the  same  position,  but  considered 
singly  J  each  man  would  imply  that  they  are  consid- 
ered apart  from  each  other.  Eacli  relates  to  two  or 
more  individuals  ;  every  always  to  several. 

All,  ad.  1.  Quite ;  completely  ;  altogether  ; 
wholly.    "  An  alone  Marcus  did  fight."     Shak. 

2.  +  Although ;  just  as.  Spenser. 

All  one,  quite  the  same.  —  jJM  the  better,  better  by  so 
much,  or  better  to  that  extent.  —At  all,  in  the  least ; 
in  the  least  degree ;  to  the  least  extent ;  under  any 
circumstances. 

It  [eloquence]  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  tbe  outbreaking 
of  n  fountain  from  the  eartli.  D.  Irebster. 

All,  n.    The  whole ;  every  thing. 

Our  all  ia  at  stake.  Addison. 

Thou  Bhalt  be  all  in  all.  MiUon. 

^Cgf  AU  is  much  used  in  composition ;  but,  in  most 

instances,  it  is  merely  arbitrary,  as  appears   in  the 

following  compounds. 

AlL-A-BAN'DONED  (an-j-b&n'dund),  a.  Deserted 
by  ail.    "  This  all-abandoned  desert."    SlieUon. 

AlL-AB-HORRED'  (SLl-jb-hiJrd'),  a.  Detested  by 
all.  ' "  All-abhorred  war."  Shak. 

ALL-AB-SORB'JNG,  a.  Absorbing  or  engrossing 
all. '  Clarke. 

AlL-AC-C6m'PLISHED  (-plSsht),  a.  Completely 
accomplished.  Clarke. 

AlL-AD-MIR'ING,  u.    Wholly  admiring.     Shak. 

ALL-AD-VI§ED',  a.   Advised  by  all.    Warhurton. 

AL'LAH,  n.  [Ar.,  the  Deity.']  The  Arabic  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  P.  Cyc. 

ALL-A-l6NG',  ad.  Throughout;  in  the  whole. 
"  Solomon  aU-dUmg  in  his  Proverbs."   Tillotson. 

All-A-MORT',  a.  [See  Amoiit.]  Dispirited. 
"  WKat !  sweeting,  all  a-mort  ?  "  Shak. 

AL'LAN-ITE,  «.  (Mm.)  An  ore  of  cerium  and 
ironi  found  in  many  places.  Daiia. 

AL-LAN-TO'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to  the  al- 
lantois  ;  —  formerly  used  to  note  a  supposed  acid 
contained  in  the  allantois  of  the  cow.       Miller. 

AL-LAN'TOID,   or   AL-LAN-TOiD',    «.      (Anat.) 
'  Allantois.  —  See  Allantois.  Dunglison. 

AL-LAN'TO-INE,  n.     {Chem.)    A  substance  con- 

'  tained  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow.    Miller. 

AL-lAN't6iS,  or  AL-LAN-Tors',  re.    [Gr.  iXXcCv- 

ToeiSi'is ;  i?.>.as,  a  gut,  and  elSos,  form.]     (Anat.) 

A  thin  membranous  sac  situated  between  the 

amnion  and  chorion  of  the  foetus.  Hoblyn. 

ALL-AP-Pr6vED',  a.    Approved  by  all.      More. 

AlL-.A-TON'ING,  a.    Atoning  for  all.      Dryden. 

+  AL-LA'TRAtE,  u.  n.  [L.  alMro.']  To  bark. 
"  Let  Cerberus  . .  .  allatrate,"  Stubbes. 

AL-LAy',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  alecgan,  to  lay  down ;  It. 
alleviare ;  Sp.  aliviar ;  Fr.  alliger.']  \i.  al- 
layed ;  pp.  allaying,  allayed.] 

1.  To  repress ;  to  quiet ;  to  pacify ;  to  appease. 

If  by  your  art  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  aUay  them.  Shak, 

2.  To  soothe ;   to  assuage ;  to  alleviate ;  to 

relieve. 

Gentle  stroking  with  a  smooth  hand  allays  violent  pains 
and  cramps.  JBurke. 

3.  t  [Fr.  aloyer."]  To  mix  one  metal  with  an- 
other ;  to  debase  by  mixture.  —  See  Alloy. 

Syn,  —  Allay  heat  or  thirst;  appease  hunger  or 
wrath;  soothe  pain  or  care;  asswige  grief;  alleviate 
sorrow ;  relieve  distress.  —  See  Appease. 

t  AL-LAY',  v.  re.  To  abate ;  to  subside ;  to  grow 
calm.     *'  AVhen  the  rage  allays.'*  Shak. 

AL-lAy',  n.    [Fr.  aloi.}    Same  as  Alloy. 

For  foola  are  stubborn  in  their  way, 

-48  coins  are  hardened  by  the  allay.  Hudibras. 

AL-LAY'5R,  n-    One  that  allays.  Barney. 


t  AL-LAY'MjpNT,  11.     That  which  allays.     Shak. 

AlL-BB',  core;.     Although;  albeit.  Spenser. 

ALL-BeAr'!NG  (M-bir'ing),  a.  That  bears  every 
thing.     "  Earth,  a^^fiearm^  mother."      Mzlton. 

AlL-BEAU'TS-OUS  (M-bu'tf-us),  a.  Completely 
beautiful.  "  Some  emanation  of  the  all-beaute- 
ous mind."  Pope. 

AEL-B5-H0LD'ING,  a.  That  beholds  all  things. 
"The  all-beholding  sun."  Bryant. 

ALL-BIND'}NG,  ».     That  binds  all.  Shak. 

AlL-BLAST'JNG,  a.  That  blasts  all  things. 
"  All-blasting  tongue."  Marston. 

ALL-B0UN'T5-0(JS,  )  a.     Infinitely  boimtiful. 
ALL-BOUN'TJ-fOl,  )  Clarke. 

All-CHAN9'!NG,  h..    Ever-changing.         Sha/c. 
ALL-CHEER'ING,  a.     That  cheers  all.         Shak. 

AlL-COM-MAnD'JNG,  u.     Swaying  all. 

The  all-commanding  image  of  bright  gold.         EaUigh. 

ALL-COM-PLY'ING,  a.  Complying  in  every  re- 
spect.'  "  All-complying  T&exavsy.  More. 


Comprehending 
Dr.  Allen. 


AlL-CQM-PO^'JNG,  a.  That  quiets  all.  Crashaw 

ALL-OOM-PR^-HEND'JNG,   a 
all  things. 

AlL-cSm-PRP-HEN'SIVE,  a.  Embracing  all 
things.   "AU-compreJiensive  wisdom."  Glanmll. 

ALL-C0N-0EAL'!NG,  re.  That  conceals  all  things. 
"All-concealing  night."  Spenser. 

ALL-CON'aueR-ING  (il-kSng'ker-ing),  a.  That 
subdues  every  thing.  MiUon, 

-iLL-CON'SCIOyS  (-kon'shus),  a.  Conscious  of 
every  thing.     "All-conscious  night."  Pope. 

ALL-CON-STRAIN'JNG,  a.  That  restrains  all. 
"  All-constraining  law."  Draytpn. 

All— CON-SUM'ING,  re.  That  consumes  every 
thing.'    "  All-consuming  care."  Pope. 

ALL-CON-TROL'LJNG,  u.     That  controls  all. 

AlL-CR5-At'JNG,  re.     Creating  all  things. 

ALL-DAr'ING,  re.  That  dares  every  thing.  "  The 
all-daring  power  of  poetry."  B.  Jmuon. 

ALL-D]g)-SIGN'!NG,  a.     Planning  all.     Bowring. 

AlL-D5-STR6Y'!NG,  a.  Destroying  all  things. 
"Thy  aU-destroying  arrows."  Pansliaw. 

t  ALL-D5-vAsT'!NG,  re.     Wasting  all  things. 

And  all-devastint/  war  provides  her  food.  Sandys. 

ALL-D5-V0UR'!NG,  a.     That  eats  up  all. 

Destructive  war  and  all-devoitring  age.  Pope. 

ALL-DIM'MJNG,  «..     That  obscures  all  things. 

Then  close  his  eyes  with  thy  all-dimmijig  hand.    Marston. 

ALL-DJ-RBCT'ING,  re.     Directing  all.     Bourring. 

AlL-DI§-CERN'!NG,  re.    Discerning  all.  Ogilvie. 

AlL-DIS-oOv'ER-ING,  a.  Disclosing  every  thing. 
"  All-discovering  tiiae.''  More. 

AlL-D1§-GRAceD'  (M-diz-grast'),  re.  Completely 
disgraced,    "^ei  all-disgraced  ivieadi."    Shak. 

ALL-DJS-PENS'JNG,  a.  That  dispenses  all  things. 
"  AU-dispensing  bounty."  MiUon. 

All— DI-VINE',  a..  Supremely  excellent.  Hoioell. 

ALL-DI-VIN'ING,  re.  Foretelling  all  things. 
'•  Thy  all-divining  spirit."  Fanshaw. 

AlL-DREAD'?D,  re.    Feared  by  all.  '  Shak. 

ALL— Dr6\V§Y,  re.    Very  drowsy.  Browne. 

AL'L^-CRET,  n.  [Ger.  alles,  all,  and  kraft, 
strength.]  Light  armor  used  by  cavalry  and 
infantry  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially 
by  the  Swiss,  Ogilvie. 

t  AL-LECT', D. re.  \\j.alkcto.'\  To  entice,  Chaucer. 

tAL-LgC-TA'TION,  re.     Allurement,  Coles. 

tAL-LEC'TIVE,  re.    Alluring,  Chaucer. 

tAL-LEC'TIVE,  n.    Allurement.      Sir  T.  Elyot. 

ALL-£F-P!-CA'CI0US,  a.  Completely  efficacious, 

ALL-ei?-FI"CIENT  (-fish'ent),  re.  Completely  ef- 
ficient.    "  AU-efficient  light,"  Boyse. 


Al-HI-GA'TION,  re,     [L,  allegatio.'] 

1.  An  affirmation  ;  a  declaration.  More. 

2.  A  thing  alleged ;  an  excuse  ;  a  plea.  SJnik. 

3.  {Laic.)  The  pleading  or  statement  of  a 
party  in  a  cause.  Burrill. 

AL-LE^E'  (fil-lej'),  V.  a.  [L,  allcgo,  to  speak  to 
or  for;  Fr,  allegiier.  —  A,  S,  alecgan,  to  lay 
downj  [i.  ALLEGED ;  pp.  alleging,  alleged.] 

1.  To  affirm ;  to  declare ;  to  maintain ;  to  ad- 
vance ;  as,  "  To  allege  a  fact." 

2.  To  plead  as  an  excuse,  or  produce  as  an 
argument ;  to  adduce  ;  to  assign. 

Hadat  thou  alleged 
To  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight,  Milton. 

Syn, — dllcge  a  fact  or  a  charge  ;  a£irm  what  you 
know  ;  declare  what  needs  explanation,  or  what  is 
passing  in  the  mind  ;  maintain  by  proofs,  facts,  or  ar- 
guments what  you  are  willing  to  abide  by  ;  advance  a 
doctrine  or  opinion  ;  adduce  a  fact  or  an  argument ; 
assign  a  reason.  —  See  ADVANCE. 

t  AL-LE9E',     ;  p.  jj.    [Fr.  alleger.]    To  alleviate ; 
t  AL-LE^GE',  )  to  ease  ;  to  lighten.         Spenser. 

AL-LB^E'A-BLE,  re.  That  may  be  alleged.  "Ex- 
cuse allegeable."  Browne. 

t  AL-LE9-E'M{;NT,  re.  Allegation.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

AL-LE(?'?R  (?l-lSj'er),  n.   One  who  alleges.  Boyle. 

AL-LE'GIANCE  (al-le'jsms),  n.  [L.  alligo,  to  bind  ; 
Fr.  alleg'eance.']  The  fidelity  or  obedience  which 
a  citizen  or  subject  owes  to  the  government  or 
sovereign  ;  loyalty  ;  fidelity ;  fealty. 

Love,  all  the  faith,  and  all  the  allegiance,  then; 

For  nature  knew  no  right  divine  in  men.  JPope, 

t  AL-LE'giANT  (»l-15'j?nt),  re.    Loyal.  Shak. 

AL-Lf-GOR'JC,         I  (J.    Partaking  of,  or  like,  an 
AL-L5-G6r'1-CAL,  )  allegory;  typical;  figurative. 

"jl&i/oTO  precepts."  Milton.    "  An  allegorical 

sense."  Bentley. 

AL-L5-g6r'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  After  an  allegorical 
manner.     "  Understood  allegorically."       Pope. 

AL-L?-g6r'I-CAL-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
allegorical ;  figurativeness.  Bailey. 

AL'Lp-GO-RfST,  re.  One  who  teaches  or  describes 
in  an  allegorical  manner. 

The  pencil  of  Spenaer  is  as  powerful  as  that  of  Rubcna,  his 
brother  allegorist.  Wa}ion. 

AL'Ljp-Gp-RIZE,  V.  a.    [i.  ALLEGOKIZED  ;  pp.  AL- 

LEGOKiziNG,  ALLEGORIZED.]    To  treat  allegor- 
ically ;  to  turn  into  allegory.  Raleigh. 

Al'L^-GO-RIZE,  v.  re.  To  make  use  of  allegory. 
"  He  ailegorizeth  upon  the  sacrifices."       Fulke. 

AL'L5-G0-RIZ-5R,  re.     An  allegorist.     Coventry. 

Al'L5-GO-RY,  n.  [Gr.  iiX7.riyopia  ;  &7.).oi,  another, 
and  (Jyopftw,  to  speak.]  A  figurative  represen- 
tation, in  which  the  words,  signs,  or  forms  sig- 
nify something  beyond  their  literal  and  obvious 
meaning;  a  symbolical  writing  or  representa- 
tion ;  the  expression  of  an-  abstract  idea  by 
means  of  an  image  ;  a  fable  ;  a  type. 

Which  things  are  an  allegory.  Gal.  iv.  24. 

A  fable  spun  out  to  a  great  length  becomes  an  allegory. 

Whately. 
Syn.  —  See  Myth,  Parable. 

AL-LF.-aRET'Tb,a.  [It.,  dim.  of  reZfejrro.]  {Mus,) 
Denoting  a  time  quicker  than  andante,  hut  not 
so  quick  as  aUegro*  Crabb. 

AL-LE'GRO  [jl-le'gro.  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  gl- 
la'gro,  Jre.],  re.  [It. ;  L.  alaccr,  brisk,  gay.] 
{Mils.)  Denoting  a  sprightly  movement. 

j6®=  The  word  properly  means  gay,  or  merry,  as  in 
the  title  of  the  poem  of  Milton,  "L' Allegro." 


ALL-EL'O-aUENT,  u.     Most  eloquent. 
AT^LE-LU'JAH,  (&l-le-lu'ysih),  interj.  &  re.    [Heb. 
iTi~^ii)ri,  Praise  ye  Jehovah.] 

1.  Praise  the  Lord  ! 

And.  after  these  things,  I  heard  a  greatvoice  of  much  peo- 
ple in  heaven,  saying,  JUlclvJah.  Jiev.  xix.  1. 

2.  A  song  of  praise  ;  as,  "  Loud  allelujahs." 
Most  commonly  written  hallelujah. 

AL-LE-MAJVDE  '  [gl-e-m&nd',  Ja.  Sm. ;  il-e-inamd', 
K.]',  re.  [Fr.]  {Mus.)  A  German  national 
dance,  formerly  of  a  moderate  movement  in 
2-4  or  4-4  measure.  Warner. 

AL-LP-mAn'NIC,  re.     See  Alemannic.     P.  Cyc. 


MiEN,  SIR  ;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON  ;   BULL,  BUR,  rOle.  —  (J,  y,  9,  g,  soft ;  E,  G,  £,  |,  hard  ;   §  rei  z  ;   3^  as  gz.  —  TIUS,  this. 
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ALL-?M-BRA(J'!NG,  a.     Embracing  all  things. 

Of  this  unbounded,  allrembracing  song.         Crasliaw. 
All-END'JNG,  o.    That  ends  all  things.     S/mk. 

AlI^?N-LIGHT'EN-ING,  a.  Enlightening  all 
things.     "  AU-enligMening  r&ys."       C.Cotton. 

AlL-5N-RA(?BD',  «.     Greatly  enraged.    J.  Hall. 

AlL-?S-SEN'TIAL,  a.    Quite  essential.    Clarke. 

AI^LE'VJ-ATB,  D.  a.  [L.  alletjo  ;  ad,  to,  and  le- 
vis,  light ;  Old  Fr.  aleviance,  ease.]  [i.  alle- 
viated ;  pp.  ALLEVIATING,  ALLEVIATED.] 

1.  To  make  light ;  to  lighten ;  to  mitigate ;  to 
assuage;  to  relieve;  to  ease;  to  allay.  "Ex- 
cellent medicines  to  alleviate  evils."      Benthy. 

2.  To  extenuate.  "  He  alleviates  his  fault  by 
an  excuse."  [u.]  Johnson. 

Syu.  —  See  All  AY. 

AL-LE'V!-AT-!NG,  p.  a.  Affording  alleviation ; 
relieving. 

AL-LE-VJ-A'TION,  re.  1.  The  act  of  alleviating ; 
mitigation. 

2.  Extenuation.  "  All  apologies  for  and  al- 
leviations of  faults."  South. 

AL-LE' Vt-A-TIVE,  n.    That  which  alleviates,  [r.] 

AL'LfY  (Sl'le),  ». ;  pi.  Al'ley?.  [Fr.  allee,  a  pas- 
sage ;  alle?',  to  go.] 

1.  A  walk  or  passage  in  a  building,  in  a  gar- 
den, &c. 

And  oil  within  were  wallcs  and  aUeys  wide.       Spenser. 

2.  A  passage   in   a  town  narrower  than   a 
street ;  a  lane.  Shak. 

3.  A  taw,  or  large  choice  marble  to  play  with, 
used  by  boys.  Halliwell. 

AlL-FLAM'ING,  a.    Flaming  in  every  direction. 
She  could  not  curb  her  fear,  but  'gan  to  start 
At  that  all-Jlaming  dread  the  monster  spit.      Beaumont. 

ALL-F66l§-DAY',  n.  The  first  of  April ;  —  so 
named  from  the  custom  of  making  fools  of  as 
many  as  possible  on  that  day.  Spectator. 

ALL-FOK-eiV'JNG,  a.     Forgiving  all.      Dryden. 

ALL-POUE?'  (W-forz'),  n.  1.  A  low  game  at 
cards.  The  all-four,  from  which  it  is  named, 
are,  high,  low,  Jack,  and  the  game,  i.  e.  the  high- 
est and  lowest  trump  cards,  the  knave,  and  the 
game,  which,  being  all  gained,  count  four. 

2.  The  four  legs  of  a  quadruped,  or  the  arms 
and  legs  of  a  biped ;  as,  "  He  went  on  all-fours." 

3.  Even  balance  ;  symmetry  ;  parallelism. 
"No  simile  can  go  on  all-fours."  "This  exam- 
ple is  on  all-fours  with  the  other."     Macaulay. 

AlL-GIv'^R,  n.  The  Giver  of  all  things.  Milton. 

AlL-GLO'RI-OUS,  u.  Perfectly  glorious.  Ogihie. 

ALL-GOOD'  (-gud'),  a.     Supremely  good.     Todd. 

All— GOOD'  (ai-gud'),  n.  A  being  of  unlimited 
goodness  ;  the  Supreme  Being. 

To  the  All-good  his  lifted  hands  he  folds. 

And  tlianks  him  low  on  his  redeemed  ground.    Dri/den. 

All— GRA'ClbyS,  a.    Perfectly  gracious.  Clarke. 

ALL-GUID'JNG  (ai-|Id'ing),  a.  Guiding  all  things. 
"  God's  all-guiding  providence."  Sandys. 

ALL-HAIL',  interj.  [all,  and  A.  S.  hael,  health.] 
All  health ;  a  term  of  salutation.  Matt,  xxviii.  9. 

j-ALL-HAIL',  •«.  ct.    To  salute.  Shak. 

AlL-HAL'LOW  (y-h&l'lo),      ;  „.  All-saints-day  ; 
AlL-HAL'LOW§  (M-hal'Ioz),  )  the   first    of   No- 
vember. Johnson. 
AlL-HAL'LOW-MAS,  re.  All-hallowtide.  Bourne. 

AlL-HAL'LOWN  (M-hal'lun),  a.  Relating  to  the 
time  about  All-saints-day.  Shak. 

AlL-HAL'LOW-TIDE  (W-hai'lo-tid),  re.  All- 
saints-day,  or  the  time  near  it.  Bacon. 

AlL-HAP'PY,  o.     Completely  happy.        Ogilvie. 

AlL-HEAL',  re.  A  name  applied  to  several  spe- 
cies of  plants ;  a  panacea.  Stukeley. 
ALL-HEAL'{NG,  o  Healing  all  sickness.  Selden. 
ALL-HELP'{NG,  u,.  Helping  in  all  things.  Selden. 
ALL-HID'JNG,  a.  Concealing  all  things.  Shak. 
All-HO'LY,  a.    Perfectly  holy.             Bowring. 

AlL-HON'QEED  (3il-on'nijrd),  a.  Honored  by  all. 
"  The  all-honored  Brutus."  Shak. 


AlL-HURT'ING,  a.    Hurting  all  things.      Shak. 

AL-L!-A'0E0US  (il-Ie-a'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  allium, 
or  alium,  garlic]  Having  the  smell  or  nature 
of  garlic  or  of  onions.  Brande. 

AL-LI'ANCE,  n.  JL.  alligo,  to  unite ;  It.  ^  Sp 
alliariza ;  Fr,  alliance.'] 

1.  State  of  being  allied ;  a  confederacy ;  a 
league ;  union ;  combination  ;  coalition. 

2.  Relation  by  marriage  or  by  kindred ;  af- 
finity. Dryden. 

3.  The  persons  allied. 

I  would  not  boast  the  greatness  of  my  father. 

But  point  out  new  alluxncen  to  Cato.  Addison, 

4.  (Politics.)  A  league  between  two  or  more 
friendly  powers. 

Syn.  — Alliance  between  two  nations  ;  a  matrimo- 
nial alliancp. ;  the  Helvetic  league  ;  the  federal  union  ; 
a  confederacy  or  confederation  of  different  states;  a 
combination  of  individuals  ;  a  coalition  of  parties  nat- 
urally hostile  ;  a  natural  aj^nity. 

f  AL-lI'aNCE,  v.  a.    To  ally.  Cudworth. 

t  AL-LI'ANT,  re.  An  ally  ;  a  confederate.  Wotton. 

t  AL-LI"CIJ6;N-CY  (atl-llsh'en-se),  re.  [L.  allicio, 
to  entice.]     Attraction  ;  magnetism.     GlanviU. 

t  AL-LI"CI5NT  (jl-lish'ent),  n.     An  attractor. 

The  awakened  needle,  with-  joy^  leapeth  towards  its  al- 
licie7it.  liohinson. 

ALL-I'DOL-IZ-ING,  a.  That  idolizes  or  worships 
any  thing  and  every  thing.  Crashaw. 

AL-LIED'  (sil-lld'),  p.  a.  United  by  kindred  or  al- 
liance ;  confederated.  Spenser. 

AL'LI-GATE,  V  a.  [L.  alligo,  alligatus.]  To  tie 
one  thing  to  another ;  to  unite,     [u.]        Sale. 

AL-LI-GA'TIpN,  re.  1.  Act  of  tying  together. 
2.  {Arith.)  A  rule  relating  to  the  mixing  of 
simple  substances  of  different  qualities  to  pro- 
duce a  compound  of  some  intermediate  quality. 
_  .alligation  Medial,  the  process  of  finding  the  price  of 
a  mixture,  when  the  quantities  and  prices  of  the  iu- 
gredients  are  given. 

Alligation  Alternate  is  the  process  of  mixing  quan- 
tities of  different  prices  so  as  to  obtain  a  mixture  of  a 
required  intermediate  price.  Eatan. 

Al'li-gA-tor,  re. 
{L.  laceria,  a 
lizard;  Sp. 
Port.  ■  lagarto."] 
(Zoal.)  A  large 
American  rep- 
tile, resembling 
the  Egyptian 
crocodile.  AlUgator. 

jgEg^  Alligators  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
Crocodile  family  by  their  feet  not  being  completely 
webbed,  by  their  being  less  aquatic  in  their  habits, 
and  by  the  canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  fitting  into 
a  pit  in  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw.  They  have  a  strong 
smell  of  musK.  The  AUiirator  of  North  America  is 
a  formidable  and  ferocious  creature,  prodigiously 
strong,  and  sometimes  attaining  the  length  of  eigh- 
teen feet.    Baird. 

AL'LJ-GA-TOR-Ap'PLB,  n.  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of 
the  "West  India  tree  Annona palustHs  ;  a  species 
of  custard-apple.  Loudon. 

Al'LI-GA-TOR-PeAr,  re.    {Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the 
West  India  tree  Laurtcs  Persea.  Loudon. 

t  AL-LIG'A-TURE,  re.  A  link  or  ligature.  Bailey. 

AL-LIGN'M^NT  (jl-lin'ment),  re.  [Fr.  aligne- 
inent.l 

1.  Act  of  reducing  to  a  right  line  or  a  level. 

2.  The  state  of  being  in  a  line;  a  row.  —  See 
Alignment.  Tanner. 

AlL-(L-LU'MI-NAT-{NG,  a.  Illuminating  every 
thing ;  enlightening  all  things.  Clarke. 

AlL-IIU'I-TAT-ING,  a.  Imitating  every  thing. 
"  All-imitating  ape."  Sir  T.  More. 

ALL-IM-POR'TANT,  u.  Very  important.  Clarke. 
ALL-IM-PRES'SIVE,  a.    Highly  impressive. 
AL-LINE'MJENT,  n.    See  Alignment.        Craig. 

ALL-JN-FORM'ING,  a.  That  forms  or  actuates 
all.     "  The  all-informing  light."  Sandys. 

AlL-JN-TER'PRJPT-ING,  a.  Interpreting  all 
things.    ^^  All-interpreting  \o\ce."  Milton. 

Al'L[-6th,  re.  (Astron.)  A  star  in  the  tail  of 
the  Great  Bear.  —  See  Alioth.  Crabb. 


AL-Li"§IQN  (jl-lizh'un),  re.     [L.  aUido,   allisus, 

'  to  strike   against.]     The   act  of  striking  one 

thing  against  another.  Woodward. 

AL-LIT-^;R-A'TIQN,  re.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  litera,  a. 
letter.]  "Thefrequentrecurrenceof  the  same  let- 
ter, chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  different  words ; 
as  in  the  following :  "  Apt  alliteration's  artful 
aid."  Churchill.  "  Behemoth,  biggest  born  of 
earth."  Milton. 

We  travel  sea  and  Mil;  we  prji,  we  rirowlx 

We  progress,  and  we  prog,  from  pole  to  pote.      Quarles. 

AL-LlT'5R-A-TiVE,  a.  Relating  to  alliteration ; 
denoting  words  beginning  with  the  same  let- 
ter. Warton. 

AL-LIT'5R-A-TiVE-N5SS,  re.     Quality  of  being 
'  alliterative'.  Coleridge. 

AL-LIT'ER-A-TOR,  re.  One  who  makes  use  of 
alliteration.      '  Connoisseur. 

AL'LI-ilM,  n.  [L. ;  Celt,  all,  hot  or  burning.] 
(iJo<.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  garlic.  Loudon. 

AlL-JUD^'JNG,  a.     That  judges  all.  PLowe. 

AlL-KNQW'ING  (ai-ne'jng),  a.  Omniscient.  "  An 
all-knowing,  all-wise  Being."  Atterbury. 

AlL-LI'D^NSED  (ai-ll'senst),  a.  Licensed  to  do 
every  thing.     "  All-licensed  fool."  Shak. 

AlL-L6v'!NG,  It.    Of  infinite  love.  Sir  T.  More. 

ALL-MAk'JNG,  a.  That  created  all;  omnific. 
"  All-seeing  and  aVr-making  mind."       Dryden. 

ALL-MA-TUR'JNG,  a.  That  matures  all  things. 
^' All-maturing  iiui&."  Dryden. 

ALL-MER'CJ-FiyL,  a.  Perfect  in  mercy.    Ch.  Ob. 

ALL-MUR'DfR-ING,  a.  Completely  destructive. 
"  One  alt-murdering  stroke."  Fanshaw. 

ALL-O-BE'DJ-ENT,  a.  Absolutely  obedient. 
"Then  bows  his  all-obedient  head."      Crashaw. 

ALL-O-BEY'JNG  (ai-o-ba'jng),  a.  Implicitly 
obeyed.  Shak. 

Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  breath  I  hear 

The  doom  ot  Egypt.  Shah. 

ALL-OB-LIV'J-OUS,   a.    Causing  entire  forget- 

fulness.  Shak. 
'Gainst  deatli  and  all-oblivioits  enmity 

Shall  you  pace  fortll.  Shak. 

ALL-0B-SCUR'[NG,  a.  That  hides  all  thiiigs. 
^^Ail-obscuring  earth."  King. 

AL'LO-CAte,  v.  a.  [L.  alloco,  allocatus.']  To 
place  ;  to  set  apart ;  to  allot,     [ii.] 


The  court  is  empowered  to  seize  upon  and  ajlocate.foi  the 
immediate  maintenance  of  such  child  or  children,  any  sum 
not  exceeding  a  third  of  the  whole  fortune.  Jiwke. 

AL-LO-CA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  putting  one 
thing  to  another ;  —  applied  particularly  to  the 
admission  of  an  article  in  reckoning,  and  the 
.addition  of  it  to  the  account.  Johnson. 

2.  {Law.)  The  allowance  of  an  account  in 
the  English  exchequer.  Brande. 

Al-LO-CA'TUR,  n.  \1j.,  it  is  allowed.]  (Law.) 
A  certificate  given  by  the  proper  oificer,  on  tax- 
ing a  bill  of  costs,  showing  the  amount  taxed 
or  allowed.  Burrill. 

AL-l6jCH'R0-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  aUos,  another,  and 
■XpoL&,  color.]  {Min^  A  massive  variety  of  the 
iron-garnet.  Dana. 

Al-LO-CU'TION,  re.  [L.  allocutio.]  Act  of  speak- 
ing to  another,     [it.]  Wheeler. 

AL-LO'DI-AL,  a,  \\jOVf  Ij.  allodialis ;  allodium, 
a  freehold  estate.]  {Law.)  Not  feudal;  not  held 
of  a  superior ;  independent. 

This  allodial  property  no  subject  in  England  has,  it  being 
a  received  and  now  an  undeniable  principle  in  law  that  all 
the  lands  in  England  are  holden  mediately  or  immediately 
of  the  king.  Blackntone. 

AL-LO'DJ-AL-LY,  ad.     In  an  allodial  manner. 

AL-LO'DI-AN,  a.    Same  as  Allodial. 

AL-LO'DJ-tJM,  re.  [Low  L.]  {Law.)  Land  held 
by  an  individual  in  his  own  absolute  right,  free 
from  all  feudal  obligation ;  —  opposed  to  fee, 
Jief,  or  feud,  which  imply  dependence. 

Writers  on  this  subject  define  allodium  to  he  every  man's 
own  land,  which  he  possesseth  merely  in  his  own  right,  with- 
out owing  any  rent  or  service  to  any  superior.       Blackstone. 

AL-L6nPE'  (?l-lunj')  r?l-lunj',  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm.; 
jl-lonj',  P.  jr.],«.     [Fi.  allonge.'] 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  l07ig ;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FAlL;   h£iR,  HER; 
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1.  A  pass  or  thrust  with  a  rapier,  in  fencing; 
a  lunge ;  —  so  called  from  the  length  of  the 
space  taken  by  the  fencer.  Johnson. 

2.  A  long  rein,  when  a  horse  is  trotted  in  the 
hand.  Johnson. 

3.  A  paper  attached  to  a  bill  of  exchange, 
when  there  are  so  many  successive  indorse- 
ments to  be  made  that  tney  could  not  be  writ- 
ten on  the-bill  itself.  Ogilvie. 

AL-L6n^E',  -0.  n.  [Fr.  allonger,  to  lengthen.] 
To  make  a  pass  or  thrust  with  a  rapier;  to 
lunge.  Smart. 

AL-l66',  v.  a.  To  set  on,  as  a  dog,  by  hallooing. 
^^  Alloa  thy  furious  mastiff."  Phillips. 

AL-Lp-PATH'JC,  a.  (Med.)  Pertaining  to  allop- 
athy, or  the  ordinary  method  of  medical  prac- 
tice. Dunglison. 

AL-LO-PAth'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  accordance  with 
allopathy.  *         '  Weld. 

AL-LOP'A-THIST,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  allop- 
athy ;  one  who  practises  allopathic  ally.        Ells, 

AL-bOP'A-THY  [!nl-16p'9-the,  Dunglison^  C.  O. 
CL'],  n.'  [Gr*.  a?.kog,  another,  and  irdOog,  suffer- 
ing.] {Med.)  The  art  of  curing  by  inducing 
symptoms  different  from  those  of  the  primary 
•  disease ;  the  ordinary  medical  practice,  as  op- 
posed to  homoeopathy.  DungUson. 

AL'LO-PHANE,  n.  [Gr.  a7.Xog^  other,  and  0aiVu, 
to  appear.]  {Min.)  An  argillaceous  mineral;  — 
so  named  in  allusion  to  its  change  of  appear- 
ance imder  the  blow-pipe.  Dana. 

AXi-LO-PHAN'lC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
discovered  by  Wohler  and  Liebig,  and  formed 
by  passing  the  vapor  of  hydrated  cyanic  acid 
into  alcohol.  Gregory, 

,tAL'LQ_-au^,  n.  [L.  aUoquitim.']  The  act  of 
speaking  to  another ;  an  address.  Bailey. 

AL-l6t',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hlot,  or  hhjty  lot.]  \i.  al- 
lotted ;  pp.  ALLOTTIXG,  ALLOTTED.]  lo  dis- 
tribute, as  by  lot ;  to  grant ;  to  assign ;  to  ap- 
portion ;  to  appoint ;  to  destine. 

Aa  no  man  .can  excel  in  every  thing,  wc  must  considet 
what  part  is  allotted  to  us.  Mason. 

Syn. — Mlot  a  task  or  portion  ;  assign  a  reward  ; 
apportion  an  estate  ;  distribute  gifts  j  appoint  a  time  for 
a  meeting,  or  an  officer  for  a  service  j  destine  to  a  pur- 
pose. 

AL-L0T'M5:NT,  ?t.  1.  Act  of  allotting;  distribu- 
tion as  by  lot. 

2.  That  which  is  allotted ;  part;  share.  "A 
vineyard  and  an  allotment  for  olives."   Broome. 

.Allotment  system,,  (England.)  the  practice  of  allotting 
small  portions  of  land  to  bo  cultivated  by  agricultural 
laborers  and  other  cottagers  at  their  leisure.    Braade. 

Al-LO-TR0P'|C,  a.  [See  Allotropy.]  {Chem.) 
Pertaining  to  allotropy.  Ogilvie. 

AL-L5T'R0-Pi§M,  }  «.  [Gr.  mog,  other,  and 
AL-l6t'R0-PY,  )  rpdTTOf,  mode.]  {Chem.)  A 
capacity  to  undergo,  without  change  of  chemi- 
cal composition,  a  change  of  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties  ;  —  the  state  or  condition  result- 
ing from  such  change.  Faraday. 

t  AL-l6t'T^-RY,  n.     Allotment.  Shak. 

AL-LoW,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  lyfan,  or  aly^n^  to  per- 
mit ;  L.  ad^  to,  and  loco,  to  place  ;  Fr.  allouer."] 
\i.  allowed  ;  pp.  allowing,  allowed.] 

1.  To  admit;  to  acknowledge;  to  own;  to 
confess  ;  not  to  contradict;  not  to  oppose. 

The  ^ower  of  music  nil  our  hearts  allow.  Pope. 

^  2.  To  permit ;  to  grant ;  to  accord ;  to  sanc- 
tion ;  to  justify. 

The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it.  Sfidk. 

3.  To  suffer;  to  tolerate. 

You  know  your  father's  temper:  at  thia  time 

He  will  allow  no  speech.  Sfiak. 

4.  To  bestow,  as  compensation  or  by  way  of 
favor ;_  to  appoint  for.  '*  He  allowed  his  son 
the  third  part  of  his  income."  Johnson, 

5.  To  concede,  as  an  abatement  or  compen- 
sation for  something ;  as,  "  To  alloio  a  certain 
percentage  for  tare  in  estimating  weights." 

Syn. — ilUow  the  merit  of  a  rival ;  admit  the  force 
of  an  argument ;  acknowledge  an  error  ;  own  or  covfess 
a  fault ;  permit  what  you  do  not  care  to  prevent ;  trrant 
or  acoord  a  favor  ;  suffer  what  you  are  not  able  to  re- 
move ;   tolerate  different  religions  ;  sanction  what  is 


right  or  just ;  bestow  alms  or  praise  ;  concede  a  privi- 
lege. —  See  Admit,  Give,  Tolerate. 

AL-L(3W,  V.  n.  To  make  abatement,  concession, 
or  provision. 

They  both  agree  in  recording  the  grrat  nctiona  and  suc- 
ceeses  in  war;  allowing  still  for  the  aiflerent  ways  of  mak- 
ing it.  Addison. 

AL-LOWA-BLE,  a.  That  maj^  be  allowed;  ad- 
missible. "The  pursuit  of  it  [reputation]  is 
not  only  allowable,  but  laudable.         Atterbmy. 

AL-LOV^'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  al- 
lowable ;  exemption  from  prohibition.       South. 

AL-L0\^'A-BLY,  ad,  "With  claim  of  allowance. 
"  More  allowably  used  in  poetry."  Lowth. 

AL-LoW'ANCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  allowing ;  ad- 
mission ;  ackno.wledgment. 

The  ceusure  of  which  one  must,  in  your  allowance,  o'er- 
weigb.  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  Skdk. 

2.  Sanction ;  license ;  permission. 

Without  the  king's  will  or  the  state's  alloioance.       Shak. 

3.  t  Established  character  ;  reputation. 

Hia  bark  is  stoutly  timbered,  and  his  pilot 

Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  is  allowed  for  the  expenses  of 
maintenance  ;  a  settled  rate  ;  stipend ;  salary  ; 
pay ;  hire ;  wages. 

And  his  allowance  vras  a  continual  allowance,  givnn  him 
of  the  king,  a  daily  rate  fbr  every  day.  2  Kings  xxv.  30. 

5.  {Naut.)  A  limited  portion  of  food  and 
drink;  as,  "The  captain  was  obliged  to  put  the 
passengers  and  crew  on  allowance." 

6.  {Com.)  Something  conceded  as  a  compen- 
sation; abatement;  deduction. 

Syn.  —  An  allowance  is  gratuitous,  and  may  be 
paid  in  any  form.  Stipend,  salary,  wages^  hire,  and 
pay  are  more  fixed,  and  to  be  paid  at  stated  times,  for 
services  rendered.  A  clergyman's  or  professor's  sti- 
pend or  salary  ;  a  laborer's  or  servant's  wages  or  hire  ; 
a  soldier's  pay,  —  Abatement  of  excessive  charges  in 
a  bill  or  account ;  allowance  for  extraordinary  ser- 
vice, or  for  something  not  stipulated. — See  Tol- 
erate. 

AL-LoWance,  v.  a.  [i.  allowanced  ;  pp.  al- 
lowancing, allowanced.]  To  put  upon  al- 
lowance; to  limit  in  the  supply  of  food.  SmaH. 

AL-LOW^'iglR,  n.     One  who  allows  or  approves. 

AL-L6x'AN,?i.  [Gr.  (i'A^of,  other,  and  o^oj,  vinegar,] 
{Chem.)  A  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  uric  acid.  Brande. 

AL-LOY'f  n. ;  pi.  AL-Lbi?§'.  1.  A  combination  of 
metals  by  fusion;  as,  "To  make  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  zinc." 

2.  A  baser  metal  which  is  mixed  with  a  finer 
one.     "Copper  or  other  alloy.'*  Locke. 

3.  The  evil  which  is  mixed  with  good. 

I  will  purpe  in  the  furnace  thy  dross, 
And  I  will  remove  all  thine  alloy.         Lowth^s  Isaiah, 
JS^  Formerly  written  allay. 

AL-Lof"',  V.  a.  [Fr.  aloyer,  to  make  of  the  legal 
standard,  from  aloi,  a  standard,  as  applied  to 
metals ;  Old  Fr.  alloye,  permitted  by  law,  from 
it  la,  loif  according  to  law ;  or  Old  Fr.  alloyer  or 
alloier,  to  unite,  from  L.  alligo,  to  bind.]     [z. 

ALLOYED  ;  pp.   alloying,  ALLOYED.] 

1.  To  reduce  in  purity,  as  a  metal  by  mixing 
it  with  one  of  less  value.  Ure. 

2.  To  corrupt ;  to  debase  ;  to  impair.    Hoget. 
aKS=-  Formerly  written  allay. 

AL-L6Y"'A(?E,  n.    The  act  of  alloying;  alloy. 

ALL-PEN'^l-TRAT-ING,  a.  Pervading  all  things. 
"  Thy  all-penetrating  presence.**  Stafford. 

ALL-PER'F^CT,  «.  "NYhoUy  perfect.  Bolinghroke, 

ALL-PER'F:^CT-NESS,  n.  Complete  perfection  ; 
the  perfection  of  the  whole.  More, 

ALL-P^R-VAD'ING,  «,     Pervading  every  place. 

ALL-PIERy'lNG,  a.     Discovering  all  things. 

Lest  Phcebus  should,  with  his  all-piercing  eye.     Mareion. 

AlL-POWJ^R-F^L,  a.  Having  infinite  power ; 
almighty;  omnipotent.  Swift. 

AlL-PRAI§ED'  (ai-prazd'),  a.  Praised  by  all. 
"  This  all-praised  knight."  Shak. 

ALL-PRO-TECT'fNG,  ff.    Protecting  all.   Ogilvie. 

AlL-RI^L'ING,  a.    Governing  all  things.  Milton.  \ 

A'Ll,^,  n.pl.    All  one's  goods.    [Vulgar.]     Todd.  ■ 


AlL-SAINTS-DAY'  (ai-sants-da'),  n.  The  first  of 
November,  the  day  on  which  there  is  a  general 
celebration  of  the  saints  ;  all-hallow. 

AlL-SAnc'TJ-FY-ING,  a.  That  sanctifies  the 
whole.     "  All-sanctifying  names.'*  West. 

ALL-SAV'JNG,  «.     Saving  all  things.  Selden. 

ALL-SEARCH'ING,  a.  That  searches  all  things. 
"  All-searching  knowledge."  South. 

All'-SEED,  n.  {Bot.)  An  English  plant;  Poly- 
carpon  tetraphyllum.  Loudon. 

AlL-SEE'ING,  a.  That  beholds  every  thing. 
"  All-seeing  and  all-making  mind."        Dryden. 

AlL— SE'jpR,  n.  He  that  sees  or  beholds  every 
thing.     **  That  high  All-seer."  Shak. 

ALL-SHAK'lNG,a.  That  shakes  all  things.  Shak. 

AlL-SHUNNED'  (ai-shiind'),  «.  Shunned  by  all. 
"  All-shunned  poverty."  Shak. 

AlL-SOUL^-dAy^  n.     {Roman  Cath.  Church.) 
'    The   second  day  of  November,   on  which  day 
supplications  are  made  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased. Eden. 

All'SPICE,  71.  The  dried,  immature  berries  of 
the  Pimenta  vulgaris,  so  called  from  their  taste 
being  thought  to  resemble  a  composition  of  all 
other  spices ;  Jamaica  pepper.  Loudon. 

AlL'SPICE-TREE,  n.   {Bot.)  1,  The  plant  which 

produces  allspice ;  Pimenta  vulaaris.    Loudon. 

2.  A  plant  so  called  from  the  scent  of  its 

flowers ;  Calycanihtts  floridus.  Loudon. 

AlL-SUB-MIS'SJVE,  w.  Perfectly  submissive  or 
obedient.  Bowring. 

ALL-SyF-Fi"CieN-CY  (ai-Biif-f  ish'en-se),  n.  In- 
finite ability.  Bp.  Hall. 

ALL-SUF-Fi"CIJE:NT  (gLl-siif-f ish'ent),  a.  Suffi- 
cient for  all ;  all-powerful.  Hooker. 

ALL-SllF-FI"CIjpNT  (ai-suf-fish'ent),  n.  The 
Deity.  "  Believing  a  metamorphosis  possible 
with  the  All-sufficient,"  Whitlock, 

ALL-SUR-VEY'JNG  (ai-eur-va'ing),  a.  Surveying 
all  things.     "The  all-surveying  sun."     Sandys. 

ALL-SUS-TAIN'ING,  a.  That  upholds  all  things. 
"  His  all-sustaining  might."  Beaumont. 

AlL-TELL'ING,  a.  That  divulges  all  things. 
"All-telling  fame."  Shak, 

All  to.  Completely  ;  entirely  ;  altogether  ; 
very  much. 

This  expression  is  found  prmted  in  the  following 
different  forms :  all  to,  all-to,  al  to,  al-to,  alto,  and  all 
to- ;  to,  in  the  last  form,  beingjoined  to  the  following 
word  by  a  hyphen,  though  often  immediately  so 
joined  without  a  hyphen. 

But  on  whom  it  schal  falle  it  schal  al  to  brisc  him. 

Matt  xxi.  44.     WickUJfe's  Translation.    1380. 
But  on  whomsoever  it  faul,  it  wyll  alto  breake  him. 

Tjjndale^a  Translation.    First  edition.    1526. 
It  shall  all  to  gryud  him.  Cranmer.    1539. 

It  shall  al  to  bruise  him.  Ithemish  Translation.    1582. 

Merc utio's -icy  hand  had  al-to  frozen  mine. 

Brooke's  Romeus  and  Juliet.    1562. 

"  And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone 
upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to  brake  his  skull." 
Judges  ix.  53.  "  Where,"  says  Nares,  "  it  has  some- 
times been  ignorantly  printed  all  to  break.''''  In  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke's  "  Bible  with  a  Commentary  and  Crit- 
ical Notes,"  it  is,  to  use  the  language  of  ifj^ares,  "  ig- 
norantly  printed, '  And  all  to  break  his  skull ' ;  "  while 
Dr.  Clarke  aays,  in  respect  to  it,  "  A  most  nonsensical 

version  of  itliab^"^'^  T*?^!'  which  is  literally, 
'  AntI  she  brake  or  fractured  his  skull.'  " 

"  It  is  used  also  by  Milton  in  a  very  beautiful  pas- 
sage ;  and  this,  being  the  last  known  instance  of  it, 
has  been  much  misunderstood  :  — 

'  'Wbere.  with  her  best  nurse.  Contemplation, 

She  [Wisdom]  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 

"Were  all-io  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired.* 

This  has  been  read  •  all  too  ruffled,'  as  if  to  be  ruffled 
in  some  degree  was  allowable,  which  the  autlior  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean."    JsTarcs. 

Examples  of  the  nse  of  to  as  an  intensive  prefix  to 
verbs,  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  English  writers  of 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  and 
on  this  subject  Mr.  R.  Taylor  makes  the  following 
remark,  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Dyce,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Whittaker:  — 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  these  instances 
all  is  coupled  with  to,  and  tliat  it  becomes  equivalent 
to  omnino  [altogether]  from  being  thus  conjoined.     It 
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would  have  this  sense  quite  as  much  if  to  did  not  fol- 
low ;  as,  aU  tattered  and  torn,  all  forlorn  ;  and  it  is  no 
more  coupled  with  to  than  with  be  in  all  besmeared. 
lu  such  expressions  as  all  to  tome,  all  to  broke,  the  to 
is  connected  with  the  following  participle  as  a  prefix; 
and  frequently  occurs  witliouf  being  preceded  by  all, 
not  only  in  old  Eiighsh  writers,  but  in  Anglo-Saxon 
and  in  other  Teutonic  dialects." 

He  to-brac  the  ston  [Comoion  version.  Ho  opcDCd  the 

rock).  mckliffe,  Ps.  cv.  41. 

A  rusty  gallande,  «o-ragged  and  fo-reut.  SkeUon. 

ALL-TRrUMPH-ING,  a.  Every  where  trium- 
phant ;  triumphing  over  all  things.     B.  Jonson. 

tAL-LU-BfiS'C^N-CY,  n.  [L.  aZ/uiejceres,  pleas- 
ing.]   Willingness;  contentedness.        Bailey. 

AL-LUDE'  (24),  v.  n.  [L.  alludo,  to  do  any  thing 
by  way  of  jest  or  sport,  to  play  upon ;  It.  aUu- 
dere;  Sp.aludir.']  [i.  alluded  ;  pp.  allud- 
ing, ALLUDED.]  To  make  some  reference  to 
a  thing  without  any  direct  mention  of  it ;  to 
glance  ;  to  suggest ;  to  intimate  ;  to  hint  at. 

True  it  is  that  many  things  of  this  nature  be  alluded  unto, 
yea,  many  things  declared.  Hooker. 

Syn. — Allude  to  an  author  or  to  an  atfair;  refer  to 
a  date  ;  fflancent  a  subject ;  sugirest  an  idea;  intimate 
a  wish  or  a  purpose  ;  hint  at  circumstances  ;  insinuate 
what  may  be  offensive.  —  See  Refer. 

Al-LU-METTE',  n.  [Fr.]   A  match  for  kindling. 

AL-LU'MI-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  lumino, 
to  give  light.]  To  color ;  to  embellish,  [u.]  Ash. 

AL-LU'MI-NOR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  alluminor.']  One 
who  colors,  decorates,  or  paints  upon  paper  or 
parchment ;  a  limner.  Cowell. 

AL-LURE'  (24),  i).  a.  [A.  S.  belmoan,  to  betray; 
Tint. '  looreti.  —  Fr.  leurrer,  to  lure.]  [i.  al- 
lured ;  pp.  alluring,  ALLUBED.]  To  invite 
by  something  flattering  or  pleasing;  to  tempt; 
to  seduce  ;  to  engage  ;  to  entice ;  to  decoy ;  to 
attract ;  to  lure. 

The  golden  sun,  in  splendor  likest  heaven, 
Allured  his  eye.  Milton. 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.  Goldsmith. 
Syn. — The  love  of  pleasure  allures;  advantages 
invite ;  passions,  persons,  and  things  tempt ;  bad  com- 
pany or  evil  example  seduces;  manners  engage  ;  flat- 
tering words  and  promises  entice  ;  arts  and  stratagems 
de?,oy  ;  moral  qualities,  charms,  graces,  attract ;  nov- 
elty or  beauty  lures.  —  Enticed  by  allurements ;  per- 
suaded by  enticements  ;  overcome  by  temptations  ;  en- 
gaged by  attractions ;  misled  by  seductions. 

t AL-LURE',  n.  Something  set  up  to  entice;  a 
lure.  "  To  train  them  to  his  allure."  Hayward. 

AL-LURB'M^NT,  «..    That  which  allures  ;  entice- 
'  ment ;  temptation  of  pleasure  ;  seduction. 

Adam,  by  his  wife's  allurement,  fell.  Milton. 

AL-LUR'5R,  «.     One  who  allures.  Dryden. 

AL-LtjR'jNG,  n.     Allurement.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

AL-LUR'ING,  p.  a.     Tending  to  allure  ;  enticing. 

AL-LUR'ING-LY,  ad.     Enticingly. 

AL-LUR'JNG-NESS,  re.    Quality  of  being  alluring. 

AL-LU'§ION  (sil-lu'zhun,  24),  n.  [L.  allusio,  a 
sporting'  with  ;  It.  dlluKione  ;  Sp.  alusion ;  Fr. 
allusion.']  Act  of  alluding ;  a  reference  to  some- 
thing supposed  to  he  already  known  ;  a  hint ; 
implication  ;  indirect  or  incidental  mention. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shows  itself  in  the  choice  of  pleas- 
ing allusions.  Addison. 
Syn.  — See  Hint. 
AL-LU'SJVE,  a.     Making  allusion  ;  hinting. 

Macanlay  is  the  most  allvsice  writer  of  the  age.     Ec.  Rev. 
AL-LU'SIVE-LY,  ad.    In  an  allusive  manner  ;  by 

■  indirect  reference.  Hammond. 
AL-LU'SIVE-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  al- 

"  lusive. '  "  Allitsiveness  of  style."  More. 

AL-LU'SO-RY,  u.    Allusive ;  insinuating.    Heath. 
AL-LU'V!-AL,  a.     Kelating  to,  or  composed  of, 

'  alluvium;  as,  " Alluvial  soil." 
AL-LUr'VJ-ON,  re.    [L.  alluvia,  an  inundation;  Fr. 

■  alluvion.'^    Alluvial  land.  —  See  Alluvium. 

The  civil  law  gives  the  owner  of  land  a  right  to  that  in- 
crease which  arises  ftom  alluvion,  which  is  defined  an  insen- 
sible increment,  brought  by  the  water.  Cowell. 

fAL-LU'Vl-OUS,  a.    Same  as  Alluvial. 

jlL-LU'VI-i/M,n.;  pi.  AL-LU'vi-A.    [L.]    {Geol.) 

■  Earth,  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  transported  hy  rivers, 
floods,   or   other   causes,    and  deposited  upon 


land  not  permanently  submerged  beneath  the 
waters  of  lakes  or  seas.  Lyell. 

ALL-WATCHED'  (M-wScht'),  a.    Watched  quite 
through.     "  The  all-watched  night."  Shak. 

ALL-WI§E',  a.      Possessed  of  infinite  wisdom. 
"An  infinite,  all-wise  mind."  South. 

AlL-WIt'T^D,  a.    Having  every  kind  of  mt  or 
mental  faculty.    "  All-mtted  lady."    B.  Jonson. 

Adored 
Milton. 


ALL-WOR'SHJPPED    (al-wUr'shjpt),  a. 
by  all.     "  All-worshipped  ore." 

ALL-WOR'THY,  m.    Most  respectable.        Shak. 

AL-LY'  (?l-li')i  »•  «• 
aliarse ;  Fr.  allier.'] 

ALLIED.] 

1.  To  bind  or  unite  by  aflSnity  of  kindred, 
friendship,  or  mutual  interest ;  as,  "  Families 
are  allied  by  marriage  " ;  "  States  are  allied  in  a 
common  cause." 


[L.  alligo,  to  unite ;  Sp. 

[J.  ALLIED  ;  pp.  ALLYING, 


Wants,  frailties,  passions  closer  still  ally 
The  common  interest,  or  endear  the  tie. 


Pope. 


2.  To  connect  by  resemblance  or  likeness. 
Two  lines  are  indeed  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  sense;  but 
they  are  too  like  the  tenderness  of  Ovid.  Dryden. 

AL-LY'  (jl-li'),  re. ;  pi.  AL-LIE?'.  1.  One  that  is 
allied ;  a  confederate  ;  an  associate.       Temple. 

2.  pi.  States  united  in  a  league  for  mutual 
defence,  or  to  obtain  a  common  object. 

4J®=  "  A  few  years  ago,  there  was  an  affectation  of 
pronouncing  this  word,  when  a  noun,  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable ;  and  this  had  an  appearance  of 
precision,  from  the  general  custom  of  accenting  nouns 
in  this  manner  wiien  the  same  word,  as  a  verb,  had 
the  accent  on  the  last.  But  a  closer  inspection  into  the 
analogies  of  the  language  showed  this  pronunciation 
to  be  improper,  as  it  interfered  with  a  universal  rule, 
which  was,  to  pronounce  the  y  like  e  iu  a  final  unac- 
cented syllable.  But,  whatever  was  the  reason  of  this 
novelty,  it  now  seems  to  have  subsided  ;  and  this 
word  is  now  generally  pronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable,  as  it  is  uniformly  marked  by  all 
the  orthoepists  in  our  language."     Walker. 

Syn.  —  Apolitical  ally;  a  wicked  confederate;  an 
habitual  associate.  England,  France,  and  Turkey  be- 
came allies  in  the  war  against  Russia.  Pizarro,  Al- 
magro,  and  Luque  were  confederates  in  overturning 
the  empire  of  Peru See  Associate. 

Al'LYLE,  ».  [L.  allium,  garlic,  and  Gr.  B^iy, 
matter.]  (Chem.)  A  hydro-carbon  constituting 
the  basis  of  the  oil  of  garlic  and  other  sulphu- 
retted essences.  Miller. 

Al  'mA,  Al  'me,  or  Al  'MEH,  re.  [Ar.,  learned.'] 
The  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  es- 
pecially in  Egypt,  to  girls  skilled  in  singing 
and  dancing,  who  are  employed  by  the  rich  to 
give  instruction  in  these  accomplishments,  and 
by  all  classes  to  furnish  amusement  at  enter- 
tainments and  shows,  or  to  sing  dirges  and 
utter  lamentations  at  funerals.  P.  Cyc. 

Al-MA-cAJ^' TAR,  n.  [Ar.]  A  term  used  by  the 
old  astronomers  to  denote  a  small  circle  of  the 
sphere  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  equivalent  to 
what  is  now  called  a  circle  of  altitude.   Brande. 

AL-MA-CAn'TAR'?-STAFF,  re.  {Astron.)  kxi 
ancient  instrument  used  to  take  observations 
of  the  sun,  when  it  rises  or  sets,  to  determine 
its  amplitude,  or  angular  distance  from  the  east 
or  west  point,  and  thus  the  variation  of  the 
compass.  Chambers. 

AL'MA-DY,  re.     1.  {Com.)  A  vessel,  in  the  East 

Indies,  in  the  form  of  a  weaver's  shuttle.  Crabb. 

2.  An  African  bark  canoe.  Crabb. 

AL'MA-^EST,  re.  [Ar.  al,  the,  and  Gr.  iiiylorij, 
greatest,  from  the  original  Greek  title  Sfjvra^is 
Mfyiffri;  (Greatest  Computation).]  The  name 
of  a  celebrated  book  drawn  up  by  Ptolemy,  be- 
ing a  collection  of  the  problems  of  the  ancients 
relative  to  geometry  and  astrology.         Hutton. 

AL-MA'OR4,n.  \S\i.  almagre.]  (Afiji.)  A  fine, 
deep-red  ochre.  Smart. 

Al'MA  mA'TER,  [L.,  nourishing  mjither.']  A 
term  originally  used  in  reference  to  the  earth, 
but  employed  by  students  to  designate  the  uni- 
versity where  they  were  educated ;  —  said  to 
have  been  first  applied  to  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. Riley. 

AL'MA-NAC,  re.  [It.  almanacco  ;  Sp.  almanaque  ; 
]^r.  almanach ;  according  to  some,  from  Ar.  al, 
the,  and  mana  or  manah,  a  reckoning  or  diary. 


'Verstegan  says,  "The  Germans  used  to  en- 
grave upon  certain  squared  sticks,  about  a  foot 
m  length,  the  courses  of  the  moons  of  the  whole 
year  ;  and  such  a  carved  stick  they  called  al- 
mon-aght,  i.  e.  al-moon-heed,  to  wit,  theregard, 
or  observations  of  all  the  moons  ;  hence  is  de- 
rived the  name  of  alma-nac."'^  An  annual 
publication,  giving  the  civil  divisions  of  the 
year,  the  times  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  various  other  astro- 
nomical phenomena,  &c. ;  an  annual  register ; 
a  calendar. 

J^autical  almanac,  an  almanac  for  seamen,  contain- 
ing a  copious  account  of  astronomical  phenomena 
as  calculated  in  advance  for  a  given  observatory,  by 
comparing  which  with  observations  taken  at  sea  the 
navigator  has  all  the  elements  necessary  for  finding 
the  longitude. 

Syn. — See  Calendar. 

AL'MAN-DINE,  n.  [It.  almandina.']  (Min.)  An 
Inferior  kind  of  ruby  ;  precious  garnet.  Phillips. 

AL-MAYNE'-RiV'5TS,  re.  [Fr.  AUemagne,  Ger- 
many.] In  ancient  armor,  rivets  fitting  into 
slot-holes,  by  which  various  overlapping  plates 
were  fastened  together  so  as  to  allow  the  armor 
to  yield  to  the  motions  of  the  body.     Fairholt. 

AL-ME'JfA,  re.  [Sp.]  An  East  Indian  weight  of 
about  two  pounds.  Neuman.' 

Al'M^-RY,   re.    Same  as  Almoney.         Britton. 

AL-MIGH'TI-NESS  (Sil-mi'te-nes),  re.  Omnipo- 
tence ;  an  attribute  of  God.  Hooker. 

AL-MIGH'TY  (811-ml'te),  a. 
omnipotent. 


Of  unlimited  power ; 
Gen.  xvii.  1. 

Al-MIGH'TY  (ai-mi'te),«.  The  Omnipotent;  God. 
Despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Alniighty.      Job  v.  17. 


t  ALM'N^R,  re.     Same  as  Almonee. 


Bailey. 


IIAL'MQND  (i'mund)  [a'mund,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm.  Ja.;  al'mund.  P.],  re.  [It.  mandorla;  Sp. 
almendra;  Fr.  amanae.] 

1.  The  nut,  seed,  or  fruit  of  the  almond-tree. 

2.  pi.  {Anat.)  Two  round  glands  at  the  basis 
of  the  tongue  ;  the  tonsils.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Com.)  A  Portuguese  measure  of  oil,  equal 
to  eighteen  quarts.  Crabb. 

II  AL'MOND-FtJR-NACE  (il'mund-fur-nja),  ?  ,„.    ^ 

II  AL'MAN-FUR-NACE  (a'm^n-fur-njs),        )     kind 

of  furnace  used  in  refining  metals ;  called  also 

the  sweep.  Chambers. 

II  AL'MOND-SHAPED'  (i'mund-shapt'),  «.  Shaped 
like  an  almond.  '  P.  Cyc. 

II  AL'MOND-TREB  (i'mund-tre),  re.  The  tree 
Amygdalus  communis,  which  bears  the  sweet  al- 
mond, and  resembles  the  peach-tree.     Loudon. 

II  AL'MOND-WIL'LOW  (-i'mund-wU'lo),  re.  A  wil- 
low whose  leaves  are  of  a  light  green  on  both 
sides ;  Salix  amygdalina.  Shenstone. 

AL'MO-NJR,  re.  [Fr.  aummier.]  An  officer  of  a 
prince  or  of  a  religious  house,  to  whom  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms  or  charity  was  formerly  com- 
mitted. The  terra  is  still  applied  to  officers  in 
some  of  the  English  hospitals.  Brande. 

AL'MON-RY,  re.  The  place  where  the  almoner  re- 
sides, or  where  the  alms  are  distributed.  Burnet. 

Al'MOST  [M'most,  W.  Ja.  Sm.;  &l-m5st',  S.  P. 
J.;  U-most' or  tVmost,  F.],  ad.  [all  and  retosi.] 
Nearly ;  well-nigh ;  for  the  most  part. 

I  would  to  God  that  not  only  thou,  but  all  they  that  hear 
me  this  day,  were  not  only  almost,  but  altogether,  such  as  I 
am.  Acts  xxvi.  29. 

f  ALM'RY  (am're),  re.    Same  as  Almonry. 

ALM§  (imz),  re.  sing.  &  pi.  [Gr.  iXcttinoaivri, 
mercy,  alms  ;  L.  eleemosyna ;  It.  limosina  ;  Sp. 
limosna ;  Fr.  aum&ne  ;  Old  Fr.  almoynes,  au- 
mozne.— Goth,  armaio;  A.  S.  celmas,  celmtssa, 
mlmesse.  This  English  monosyllable,  alms, 
has  descended  to  us  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  word  of  six  syllables ;  and  it  well  exem- 
plifies the  remark  of  Home  Tooke,  that  "let- 
ters, like  soldiers,  are  apt  to  desert  and  drop  off 
in  a  long  march."  It  was  written  in  the  fol- 
lowing different  modes  in  English,  before  it 
assumed  its  present  form,  viz. :  abnosine,  al- 
m,osie,  almous,  almose,  almesse,  almoyn,  and 
almes.]  A  gift  or  benefaction  to  the  poor  ;  a 
charitable  donation ;  charity. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  f,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   pArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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ALSO 


-e®*  Johnson  salys  alms  "  has  no  singular  "  ;  Todd, 
that  it  is  "  without  a  plural."  Grammarians  regard 
it  as  of  both  numbers  j  some  say,  <'  Generally  singu- 
lar "  ;  others,  "Generally  plural."- — " jln  alms." 
JlctSj  SItak.,  Dnjdeiif  Swift.  —  "Alms  are  of  diverse 
kinds."  Rees^s  Cyc.  —  "Some  say,  *  These  alms  are 
useful ' ;  others  say,  '  TIds  alms  is  useful.'  The  An- 
glo-Saxon form  was  telmesse.  Hence  the  word  alms 
is,  in  respect  to  its  original  form,  singular ;  in  respect 
to  its  meaning,  either  singular  or  plural."    Latham. 

ALM^'-BAs-K^T  (ilmz'bSs-k?t),  n.  The  basket  in 
which  alms  are  put.  B.  Jonson. 

ALM^'DEED  (imz'ded),  ».  An  act  of  charity. 
"  Good  works  and  alms-deeds."        Acts  ix.  36. 

ALM^'-DRINK  (aimz'drink), n.  "A  phrase  among 
good  fellows,  says  Warburton,  "  to  signify 
that  liquor  of  another's  share  which  his  com- 
panion drinks  to  ease  him."  Shak. 


Persons  sup- 
Strype. 


tALM^-FOLK  (-imz'fok),  m.  pi. 
porting  others  by  alms. 

ALM§'-eiV-ER  (ilmz'giv-er),  n.  One  who  gives 
alms.     "A  great  alms-giver  in  secret."  Bacon. 

ALMg'-GlV-JNG  (amz-|iv-ing),  n.  The  act  of 
givmg  alms.  Conybeare. 

ALM§'HOUSE  (imz'hbiis),  n.  A  house  devoted 
to  the  reception  and  support  of  the  poor;  a 
poorhouse.  " Almshouses  iox  the  poor."  Hooker. 

ALM^'MAN   ('imz'miin),  n.     1.  A  man  who  lives 

upon  alms.    "An  almsman^  s  gown  J'        Shak. 

2.    He  who  gives  alms.  Homilies,  b.  2. 

ALM§'-PEO-PLE  (iimz'pS-pl),  m.pZ.  Members  of 
an  almshouse.  Weever, 

AL-MU-cMj\r'T4R,  n.    Same  as  Almacantae. 

Al-MU-CAN'TAR'^-StAfp.  Same  as  Almaoan- 
tar's-Stapp.'  Buchanan. 

AL'MUCE,  I  jj_  [Low  L.  almutium.']  A  furred 
AU'MUCE,  )  hood,  having  long  ends,  and  hang- 
ing down  the  front  of  the  dress ;  — worn  by  the 
clergy,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  cen 
turies,  for  warmth  when  officiating  in  church 
during  cold  weather.  Fairholt. 

AL'MUDE,  n.  A  Portuguese  wine  measure,  of 
which  twenty-six  make  a  pipe.  Buchanan. 

Al'MUG— TREE,  n.  A  tree  of  an  unknown  kind, 
mentioned  in  Scripture ;  —  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  same  as  shittim  loood ;  by  others,  sandal 
wood ;  by  Calmet,  an  "  oily,  gummy  wood,  par- 
ticularly the  tree  which  produces  gum  arahie." 

And  the  king  made  of  the  aljrmg-trees  pillars  for  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  1  Kings  x.  12. 

AL'NApE,  n.  [Fr.  aulnage,  or  aunage,']  Ell- 
measure  ;  measure  by  the  ell.  Blount. 

AL'NA-(^^R,  n.  A  measurer  by  the  ell ;  an  Eng- 
lish' officer  who  used  to  inspect  the  assize  of 
woollen  cloth ;  —  written  also  alnagar  and  aul- 
nager.  Blount. 

t  Al/NIGHT  (Sll'nit),  «.  [all  and  night.']  A  great 
cake  of  wax,  with  a  wick  to  burn  a  long  time. 

AL'OE,  n. ;  pi.  Xl'oe?.  [Ar.  alloeh ;  Gr.  iX6n  ;  L. 
aloe;  Fr.  alois.] 

1.  A  genus  of  evergreen  and  fleshy  plants 
of  several  species.  Loudon. 

2.  pi.  i^Med.)  A  resinous  substance  or  drug 
formed  from  the  juice  of  several  species  of  the 
plant.  Dunglison. 

fl®=-  The  plural  of  this  word  in  Latin,  XL '  Q~E^,  is 
of  three  syllables.  "  This  word  [aloes]  is  divided 
into  three  syllables  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  put  into  two 
by  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  John- 
ston. This  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable.  My 
reason  is,  that  though  this  plural  word  is  perfectly 
Latin,  and  in  that  language  is  pronounced  in  three 
syllables,  yet,  as  we  have  the  singular,  aloe,  in  two 
syllables,  we  ought  to  form  the  plural  according  to 
our  own  analogy,  and  pronounce  it  in  two  syllables 
likewise."     VFalker. 


The  aromatic  wood 
■  Dtinglison. 


AL'OES-WOOD  (-wild),   n. 
agalmch. 

AL-0-ET'JC,         )  (j_    Relating  to,  obtained  from, 
Al-0-ET'I-CAL,  '  or  consisting  of  aloes.  Quincy. 

AL-O-ET'JCS,  re.  pi.    {Med.)  Medicines  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  aloes.  Dunglison. 

A-LOFT',  ad.     [a  for  ore,  and  A.  S. 

1.  On  high  ;  above. 

2.  {Naut.)  Above  the  deck. 


%,  the  air.] 


A-LO'GJ-AnS,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  7.6yos, 
"word.]  {Bed.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Christians  of 
the  second  century,  who  denied  that  Christ  was 
the  Logos,  and  who' therefore  rejected  the  Gos- 
pel of  John.  Buck. 

AL-O-GdT'BQ-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  iXoyo;,  unfit  or  with- 
out proportion,  and  rpo^i;,  nourishment.]  (Med.) 
A  disproportionate  nutrition  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  Bailey. 

f  AL'Q-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ?.6yos,  reason.] 
Unreasonableness  ;  absurdity.  Bailey. 

Al'0-MAN-CY,  re.  [Gr.  His,  salt,  and  fiavrda, 
prophecy.]  'Divination  by  salt.  Ogilme. 

t  A-LONDE'  (ii-15ud'),  ad.     On  land.         Chaucer. 

A-LONB',  a.  [all  and  one.  "Within  a  garden 
all  him  one."     Gower."] 

1.  Without  another,  or  without  company ;  — 
spoken  of  one  ;  single  ;  solitary. 

It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  almte.  Gen.  ii.  IS. 

2.  No  other  or  others  being  present ;  — 
spoken  of  more  than  one. 

When  they  were  ahne,  he  expounded  all  things  to  his  dis- 
ciples. Mark  iv.  34. 

3.  Only. 

Solomon,  whom  aUme  God  hath  chosen.  1  Chron.  xxix.  I. 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  (Hone.  Luke  iv.  4. 

To  let  alone,  to  leave  untouched,  unmolested,  or  in 
the  same  state  as  before. 

Sjrn.  —  That  is  alone  which  is  unaccompanied  j 
that  is  only  of  which  there  is  no  otlier.  A  person 
walks  alone,  or  takes  a  solitary  walk  in  a  lonely  place. 
That  is  a  lonely  or  solitary  place  in  which  one  can  be 
habitually  alone.  A  child  alone  is  a  cliild  left  to  it- 
self; an  only  child  is  one  having  no  brother  or  sister. 
"  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy,"  imports  that  virtue, 
unaccompanied  by  other  advantages,  is  sufficient  to 
make  us  happy  ;  "  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy,"  im- 
ports that  notliing  else  can  do  it. 

t  A-LONE'LY,  a.     Only.    "Alonely  son."  Huloet. 

t  A-LONE'LY,  ad.    Merely  ;  singly.  Gower. 

t  A-LONE'NfSS,  re.  The  state  of  being  alone. 
"  His  aloneness  everlasting."  Mountagu, 

A-l6ng',  ad.  [A.  S.  andlang^  1.  Through  any 
space  lengthwise. 

A  firebrand  carried  along  leaveth  a  train  of  light  behind  it. 

Baciyn. 

2.  Onward;  forward. 

Come,  then,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along.    Pope. 
.dU  along,  throughout.  —  Al(mg  with,  in  company 
with ;  together  with. 

3.  [A.  S.  gelang.]  Owing  to ;  in  conse- 
quence of. 

I  cannot  tell  whereon  it  was  along. 
But  well  I  wot  great  strife  is  us  among.         Cliavcer. 
"Who's  tiiis  a^onff  of  ?  Stubbcs. 

A-L6NG',  prep.    By,  or  over,  in  a  longitudinal 

direction  ;  as,    "  Along  the  road." 
A-L6NG'-SH0RE,   ad.     (Naut.)   Being  along  or 
'•near  the  coast.  Falconer. 

A-L6ng'-SIDE,  ad.    {Naut.)  By  the  side  of,  as 

of  a  ship,  &c.  Dana. 

t  A-l6ngST',  prep.  Along  ;  through  the  length. 
"  Their  ports  alongst  the  sea-coast."     Knolles. 

A-l66f',  ad.  [all  andq^.l  At  a  distance  ;  apart. 
"  The  crowd  stood  yet  aloof."  Milton. 

A-l66f',  pr^.     At  a  distance  from  ;  far  from. 

The  great  luminarj^, 
Aloof  the  vulgar  constellations  thick, 
That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due. 
Dispenses  light  from  far.  Milton, 

A-L66P'NfiSS,  re.  State  of  being  aloof.  Coleridge. 

AL-g-PE-CU'RUS,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Uti-Kr,^, 
(i2(5irf«of,  a  fox,  and  o^pa,  a  tail.]  {Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  grasses  of  the  foxtail  kind.  Loudon. 

AL'0-P?-CY,  n.  [Gr.  iXoynKia ;  iXiitrn^,  a  fox.] 
{Aed.)  The  fox-evil  or  scurf,  a  disease  -which 
causes  the  hair  to  fall  off'.  Bailey. 

Al'OR-ING,  n.  {Fort.)  The  horizontal  foot  and 
water  path  protected  by  the  parapet: — applied 
also  to  any  passage  or  gangway.  Ogilvie. 

A-LOUD',  ad.     Loudly  ;  with  great  noise. 

Break  forth  into  singing,  and  cry  aloud.  Isa.  liv.  1. 

A-LOW'  {i-\b'y,ad.    In  a  low  place ;  not  aloft. 

And  now  alow,  and  now  aloft  they  fly,  Dryderu 

Alp,   re.      [Perhaps   from  L.   albus ;    Gr.   ai<p6s, 


white.]     Any  lofty  mountain;    that  which   is 
mountainous  and  high,  like  the  Alps. 

O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp.  Milton. 

Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though  perched  on  Alps.  Young. 

AL-PAC'A,  re.  1.  {ZoOl.) 
A  South  American- 
quadruped  of  the  camel 
family ;  a  species  of 
llama  ;  paco. 

2.  A  thin  staff'  or 
cloth  made  of  the  wool 
of  the  alpaca  and 
silk. 

Jl  'PH4,  re.  [Gr.j  The 
first  letter  in  the  Greek 
alphabet,  answering 
to  our  A ;  —  therefore 
used  to  signify  the 
first. 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last.      Rev.  i.  11. 

AL'PHA-BET,re.  [Gr.  d'Ai^a,  alpha,  and  liyjTa,  beta, 
the  first  and  the  second  letters  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet.] The  sei-ies  of  letters  belonging  to  any 
■HTitten  language. 

Al'PHA-BET,  v.  a.  To  range  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet.  Smart. 

AL-PHA-B:5-TA'EI-AN,  re.  One  who  is  learning 
the  alphabet ;  an  A  B  C  scholar.  Sancroft. 

Al-PHA-BET'IC,  >  „.     Relating  to,  or  in  the 

AL-PHA-BET'I-OAL,  5  order  of,  the  alphabet. 


Alpaca. 


AL-PHA-BET'J-CAL-LY,  ( 
order. 


In  an  alphabetical 
Holder. 


AL-PHE'n;0,  re.  [Ar.,  tender.]  {Med.)  White 
barley  sugar  ;   sugar  candy.  Hooper, 

AL'PH^ST,  re.     {Ich.)     A  small  fish.         Ogilvie. 

AL-PI-IIT'0-MAn-CY,  re.  [Gr.  a)4iTov,  barley,  and 
fiavriia,  prophecy.]  Divination  by  means  of 
barley-meal.  Ogilvie, 

AL-PH6n'SIN,  re.  {Surg.)  A  surgical  instru- 
ment used  for  extracting  balls  from  wounds  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  inventor,  Alphonso  Ferri,  a 
surgeon  of  Naples.  Brande. 

AL-PHON'SJNE,  a.  Relating  to  Alphonso,  king 
of  Leon,  or  his  astronomical  tables.  Ed,  Ency. 

Il'PHOS,  re.  [Gr.  i}46i  ;  L.  albus,  white.] 
{Med.)     The  white  leprosy.  Dunglison, 

AL  rl-A,     -i  y^_     'p^g  seed  of  the   foxtail   grass, 
AL'PIST,    \  used  for  feeding  birds.       Buchanan. 

AL'PI-PENE,  a.  [L.  Alpes,  the  Alps,  and  gigno, 
to  produce.]  Growing  upon  the  Alps.      Craig, 

AL'PINE,  11,,    A  kind  of  stra-wberry.  Mawe. 

AL'PINE,  or  Al'PINB,  [Sl'pjn,  W.  P.  Sm. ;  il'pin, 
E.  Ja.  K.],  a,  [L.  Alpinus.]  Belonging  to, 
or  resembling,  the  Alps,  or  mountains  ;  high. 

AL'Q.UEER,  re.  A  Portuguese  measure  of  about 
two  gallons; — called  also  caretor.       Buchanan. 

M'Q.UI-F6u  (ai'ke-ffi),  or  AR'HUI-Fdu,  re. 
{Min.)  A  sort  of  mineral  lead  ore.  Crabb. 

AL-rSaD'Y  (ai-red'de),  ad.  1.  Even  now ;  before 
the  time  expected. 

He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,     Jolin  iii.  18. 

2.  Before  the  present  time ;  before  some  past 
time. 

Is  there  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be  said,  See,  this  is  new? 
It  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us. 

Eccl,  i.  10. 

\  ALS,  ad.    Also  ;  likewise. 


AL-SA'CIAN  (jl-sa'shjn),  a, 
Alsace. 


Spenser. 

{Geog.)  Relating  to 
En£y, 

AL  SEOM'O  (Eil-san'yo),  n,  [It.,  to  the  sign  or 
mark.]  {Mus.)  A  notice  to  the  performer  that 
he  must  recommence.  Brande. 

AL'SINE,  re.  [Gr.  aXoo;,  a  shady  place.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants  ;  chickweed.  Loudon. 

AL'SO,  ad.  [A.  S.  tslswa.]  In  the  same  man- 
ner ;  likewise ;  too  ;  in  addition. 

And  this  commandment  have  we  from  him,  that  he  who 
loveth  God  love  his  brother  also,  1  John  iv.  21. 

AL'SO,  conj.    Noting  addition  or   conjunction  ; 

likewise  ;  and.  '  Crombie. 

Th  s  also  is  vanity.  EccL 


mSeN,  S'l'R;    m6vE,  nor,  s6n;   bull,  bur,  EtTLE;    g,  p,  5,  I,  soft;  €,  G,  £,  1,  hard;  ?  as  z;   1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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ALT,  a.  &  n.  [L.  alius,  high.]  {Mus.)  High ; 
a  term  applied  to  the  high  notes  of  the  scale.  — 
See  Alto.  Brande. 

AL-TA'IC,  or  AL-TA'IAN  (-y?n),  a.  (Gco^.)  Re- 
lating to  the  Altai  mountains  in  Asia.      Encij. 

AL'TAK,  n.  [L.  altare,  or  altarium ;  Old  Fr. 
aulier ;  Fr.  aittel.'] 

1.  Among  the  Jews  and  heathen  nations,  an 
erection  on  which  offerings  were  laid  or  burned 
for  sacrifice. 

Noah  buildcd  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  Gen,  viii.  20. 

As  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar 

with  this  inscription:  To  tlie  unltnown  God.      ^c^sxvii.  23. 

2.  The  communion  table  in  modern  churches. 

It  [the  communion  table!  was  placed  at  the  east  end,  railed 
in,  and  denominated  the  altar.  Hume. 

AL'TAR-Ai^E,  n.  [Low  L.  altaragium.'\  (Law.) 
An  emolument  of  priests  arising  from  oblations 
through  the  means  of  the  altar.  Ayliffe. 

Al'TAR-CLOtH,  n.  A  cloth  thrown  over  the 
altar.  "  Hangings  and  altar-cloths.^*  Peaeham. 

AL'TAR-IST,  1  „.,  (OU  Law.)     The  priest 

AL'TAE-THANE,  \  to  whom  the   altarage  of  a 


church  belonged ;  —  a  chaplain. 


Eiicy. 


AL'TAR— PEAK,  n.  The  summit  of  a  mountain, 
serving  as  an  altar.  E.  Everett. 

AL'TAR— PIECE,  n.  A  painting  or  ornamental 
sculpture,  placed  over  or  behind  the  altar  of  a 
church.  Warton. 

AL'TAR— WI§E,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  altar. 
"  The  holy  table  ought  to  stand  .  .  .  north 
and  south,  or  altar-wise."  Ahp.  Laud. 

AL'TAR,  V.  a.  [Fr.  altih-er,  from  L.  alter,  other, 
another.]  [i.  altered  ;  pp.  altebing,  al- 
tered.] To  change  partially ;  to  make  other- 
wise or  different ;  to  vary ;  to  modify. 

Do  you  note 
How'  much  her  grace  is  aUered  on  the  sudden  ?      Shak. 
If  prayers 
Could  alter  high  decrees.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  We  alter  a  part  j  change  the  whole.  To 
alter  an  opinion  is  to  modify  it ;  to  change  an  opinion 
is  to  abandon  it  altogether,  and  adopt  another  in  its 
stead.  —  See  Change. 

Al'TJR,  v.  n.    To  change ;  to  become  otherwise. 
Doth  not  the  appetite  alter  1  Shak. 

AL-T^R-A-BIl'I-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  alter- 
able ;  aiterableness.  Smart. 

AL'TjpR-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  altered.  Rogers. 

Al'T^;E-A-BLE-NBSS,  ».  The  quality  of  being 
alterable ;  alterability.  Johnson. 

AL'T^pR-A-BLY,  ad.     In  an  alterable  manner. 

■j- AL'T^R-Ap-E,  n.  [L.  alo,  altus,  to  nourish.] 
The  fostering  of  a  child.  "The  alterage  of 
their  children."  Sir  J.  Davis. 

AL'TER-ANT,  a.  Producing  change.  "Wheth- 
er the  body  be  alterant  or  altered.*'  Bacon. 

Al'T^R-ANT,  «.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which 
produces  a  change  ;  alterative.  Dunglison. 

AL-T^R-A'TION,  n.     1.  Act  of  altering. 

2.  State  of  being  altered ;  variation  ;  partial 
change. 

Syn.  —  See  Change. 

AL'T^R-A-TIVE,  a.  {Med.)  Producing  a  gradual 
change."  Quincy. 

Al'TJ;R-A-TIVE,  n.  (Med.)  Any  medicine  of 
such  a  nature,  or  admmistered-in  such  doses,  as 
to  cure  disease  by  slow  and  imperceptible  de- 
grees; alterant.  Dunglison. 

AL'T^R-cAte,  v.  n.  [L.  altercor,  altercatus ; 
It.  altercare ;  Sp.  altercar ;  Old  Fr.  alterquer.'] 
[i.  altercated  ;  pp.  altercating,  alter- 
cated.]   To  wrangle  ;  to  dispute ;  to  contend. 

Martin. 

AL-TSR-CA'TION  [Sl-ter-ka'shun,  S.  W.  J.  B.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  il-ter-ka'shun.  P.'],  n.  [L.  alter- 
catio  ;  It.  altercazione ;  &p.altercacion;  Fi.  al^ 
tercation.']  An  angry  debate  ;  dispute ;  con- 
troversy ;  wrangle ;  contest.  "  We  have  had 
altercation  and  clamor  enough."  Bp.  Ball. 
Syn. — See  Ouakeel. 

AL-TER'J-TY,  n.     [L.  alter,  another.]     State  of 

'  being  another  or  different,     [e.]         Coleridge. 


X — 


AL-TERN',  a.     [1,.  altemus.']  t  Acting  by  turns  ; 

reciprocal ;  alternate. 

The  gi-eater  to  Imve  rijle  by  day, 

The  less  by  night,  aliam.  Milton. 

.Hltem  base,  used  in  trigonometry,  in  distinction 
from  the  true  base. 

AL-TER'NA-CY,  n.    Action  performed  by  turns. 
The  altemacy  of  rhymes  in  a  stanza  gives  a  variety  that 
may  support  the  poet,  without  the  aid  of  music,  to  a  greater 
length.  Mitford. 

t  AL-tBR'NAL,  a.    Alternative.  Sherwood. 

t  AL-TER'NAL-LY,  ad.    By  turns.  May. 

AL-TER'NANT,  a.  {Geol.)  An  epithet  noting 
rocks  composed  of  alternate  layers.        Ogilvie. 

AL-TER'NATE,  a.     [L.  alternus.'] 

1.  Following  in  order  or  by  turns ;  being  by 
turns  ;  one  after  another  ;  reciprocal. 

Friendship  consists  in  mutual  offices,  and  a  generous  strife 
in  oitemaie  acts  of  kindness.  South. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  parts,  as  leaves,  &c.,  in- 
serted successively  on  different  sides  of  a  com- 
mon body  and  at  different  heights. 

.Slterjiate  angles,  (Geom.)  angles 
made  by  two  parallel  lines  with  a 
third  that  crosses  them.  If  the  an- 
gles are  witliin  the  parallels,  they  are  c 
called  alternate  internal  angles,  as 
A  G  H  and  G  H  D  ;  if  without  the 
parallelsjthey  are  called  alternate  external  angles,  as 
A  G  E  and  D  H  F. 

Alternate  generation,  (^Phys.)  that  modification  of 
generation  in  which  the  young  do  not  resemble  the 
parent,  but  the  grandparent. 

Syn.  —  See  Successive. 

AL-TER'NATE,  n.     Vicissitude.     [R.]         Prior. 

|]  AL-TER'NATE,  or  AL'T^R-NATE  [jl-ter'nat, 
tV.  P.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  ai'ter-nat,  E.  Wb. ;  Sl-ter-nat', 
Ja.'],v.  a.  [L.  aUerno;  It.  alternare;  Sp.  aZ- 
fernar;  Fr.  alterner.']  {i.  altern.ated  ;  pp. 
ALTERNATING,  ALTERNATED.]  To  perform  al- 
ternately ;  to  change  reciprocally. 

Who,  in  their  course. 
Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovereign  throne 
Altemate  all  night  long.  Milton. 

II  AL-TER'nAte,  v.  n.    To  succeed  by  turns. 
Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight, 
AlterTiate  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night.       Dryden. 

AL-TEE'NATE-LY,  ad.     In  alternate  succession. 

AL-TER'NATE-N&SS,  n.     Quality  of  being  alter- 
'  nate  or  of  happening  reciprocally.  Bailey. 

II  AL'T|;R-NAT-!NG,  p.  a.  Succeeding  or  chang- 
ing by  turns. 

AL-T^E-NA'TION,  «.     [L.  alternatio.'] 

1.  Act  of  alternating  ;  reciprocal  succession  ; 
reciprocation  ;  as,  "  The  alternation  of  day  and 
night." 

2.  {Church  of  Eng.)  The  response  of  the 
congregation  to  the  minister  in  reading  the  lit- 
urgy;—  the  altemate  performance  of  singei^p 
in  the  choir.  Mason. 

AL-TER'NA-TIVE,  a.  [Pr.  alternatif.']  Imply- 
ing alternation.  "  Again  decline,  and  again 
return,  by  alternative  and  interchangeable 
course."  Hakewill. 

AL-TER'NA-TIVE,  n.  [Pr.  alternative.']  The 
choice  given  of  two  things. 

This  hard  alternative,  or  to  renounce 

Thy  reason  or  thy  sense,  —  or  to  believe.       Young. 

.Alternative  writ,  (Law.)  a  writ  which  requires  certain 
acts  to  be  done,  or  cause  to  be  shown  wily  they  are 
not  done.  Burrill. 

AL-TER'NA-TIVE-LY,  ad.  By  turns;  recipro- 
cally. Ayliffe. 

Quality  of  being 
Bailey. 

t  AL-TER'NI-TY,  n.  Reciprocal  succession. 
"  The  alternity  and  vicissitude  of  re^tJ' Browne. 

AL-THM'4,  or  AL-THE' A,  n.;  pi.  li.AZ-Tir^i^; 
Eng.  AL-THE'i.§.  [L.,from  Gr.  aWaia  ;  oAOw,  to 
heal.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  flowering 
plants  or  shrubs  ;  marsh-mallow.  Loudon. 

AL-THE'INB,  n.  {Chem.)  An  organic  base  found 
in  common  marsh-mallow;  asparagine.  Turner. 

AL-THOUGH'  (Sil-trio'),  conj.  [Prom  all  and 
though.]  Grant  that ;  however  ;  though ;  not- 
withstanding. —  See  Though. 


AL-TEE'NA-TIVE-N^SS,    n. 
alternative ;  reciprocation. 


t  AL-TIL'O-aufiNCE,  n.  [L.  altus,  high,  and 
loquor,  to  speak.]    Pompous  language.  Bailey, 

t  AL-TIL'O-aUENT,  a.  Pompous  in  language ; 
magniloquent ;  using  a  lofty  style.         Bailey. 

AL-TiM'$-Tj;R,  n.  [L.  alium,  height,  and  Gr. 
Ijhpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  taking 
altitudes  or  measuring  heights.  Smart. 

AL-TIM'jg-TRY,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  heights, 
whether  accessible  or  inaccessible,  by  an  altim- 
eter, Davies. 

Al'TIN,  n.  A  small  Russian  coin,  of  the  value 
of  about  three  cents.  Crabh. 

AL-TIN'CAR,  n.  Crude  borax,  now  usually  called 
tincal.  Buchanan. 

t  AL-TIS'O-NANT,  a.  [L.  altisonans.']  High- 
sounding.    "Altisonant  phrases."  Evelyn. 

t  AL-TIS'O-NOtJs,  a.  [L.  altisonus.]  High- 
sounding  ;  altisonant.  Baihy. 

AL-TIS' SI-Mb,  [It.]  (lf«s.)  Very  high ;  the  su- 
perlative of  alto,  high.      •  P.  Cyc. 

Al'TI-TUDE,  a.     [L.  aUitudo.] 

1.  The  perpendicular  distance  of  an  object 
from  the  ground  or  from  a  given  level,  or  of  one 
object  above  another;  height;  elevation;  as, 
"  The  altitude  of  a  mountain  "  ;  "  The  altitude 
reached  by  a  balloon  or  a  projectile." 

2.  {Astron.)  The  angle  of  elevation  of  a  ce- 
lestial object,  or  the  angle  which  a  ray  of  light, 
coming  from  that  object  to  the  eye,  makes  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Herschel. 

Altitude  of  a  triangle,  (Geom.)  the  perpendicular 
distance  from  the  vertex  to  the  base  ;  of  a  cone,  the 
perpendicular  distance  from  the  vertex  to  tlie  plane 
of  the  base. 

Meridian  altitude,  (Astron.)  the  altitude  of  any  heav- 
enly body  measured  on  the  meridian. 

AL-TI-TU-DI-NA'RI-AN,  a.  Having  altitude  ;  as- 
piring. Coleridge. 

t  AL-TIV'O-LANT,  a.  [L.  altivolans.]  Flying 
high ;  soaring  aloft.  Bailey. 

AL'TO,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  The  second  part  sung 
by  the  lowest  female  voices,  and  intermediate 
between  the  treble  and  the  tenor ;  —  formerly 
the  highest  part  for  the  male  voice,  and  sung 
by  boys,  or  by  men  in  falsetto.  Dwight. 

AL'TO  ET  BAS'Sb,  {BE),  [Low  L.]  {Law.) 
High  and  low ;  including  all  matters.    Bouvier. 

AL-TQ-GETH'ER,    ad.     1.  Completely  ;    without 
restriction.  "  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass."  Shak. 
2.  Conjunctly;    in   company.     "Then   alto- 
gether they  fell  upon  me."  Shak. 

US-  "  This  is  rather  all  together,"  says  Johnson, 
and  it  is  commonly  so  written. 

AL'TO-OT-TA'Vb,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  An  octave 
higlier.  Moore. 

AL'TO-RI-LI-E'Vb  {re-\e-i'vo),  n.  [It.]  High 
relief ;  a  mode  of  sculpture  representing  figures 
standing  out,  or  relieved,  almost  entirely  from 
the  background.  Fairholt. 

AL'TO-Rt-PI-E'JVO  (r5-pe-a'no),  [It.,  high,  full.] 
{Mus.)  The  tenor  of  the  great  chorus  in  the 
full  parts  of  the  concert.  Moore. 

AL'TO-VI-O-LI'Jfb,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  small 
tenor  violin.  Moore. 

AL'y-DfiL  (Sl'yu-d«I,  10,  24),  n.  {Chem.)  A  pear, 
shaped  stone-ware  vessel,  open  at  each  end ;  — 
used  as  a  part  of  the  apparatus  for  distilling 
mercury  in  Spain.  Tire. 

AL'U-LA  {i\'y\i-l^),n.  [L.  oSs,  a  wing.]  {Omith.) 
Tlie  group  of  feathers  attached  to  the  joint  of 
the  carpus,  as  in  the  snipe ;  —  called  also  bas- 
tard wings.  Brande. 

Al'HM,  «.  \L.  alumen.]  (CAcm.)  One  of  a  class 
of  double  isomorphous  salts.  Common  alum  is 
a  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash.  Miller. 

Al'UM-EARTH,  n.    {Min.)  Same  as  Alum-ore. 

Al'UMED  (ai'vmd),  u..  Mixed  with  alum.   Barret. 

A-LU'MEJi- {10,  24:),  n.  [L.]  {Chem.)  Common 
alum,  a  salt  of  a  sweetish,  astringent  taste, 
much  used  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts.  Turner. 

A-LU'MJ-NA,  n.  {Chem.)  One  of  the  primitive 
earths ;  the  oxide  of  aluminum ;  —  called  also 
argil,  or  argillaceous  eaHh.  Turner. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    H^IIR,  HER; 
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A-LU'MI-NATE,  n.  (Min.)  An  earthy  combi- 
'  nation  of  alumina.  Brande. 

AL'U-MlNE,  n.    Same  as  Alumina.  Crabb. 

A-LU-MI-NlF'Jg-ROtJS,   a.     Containing  alumina. 

A-LU'MIN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  Native  subsulphate 
of  alumina.  Brande. 

A-Llj'MI-NOfjS,  M.  Alumisli:  —  clayey.  Ansted. 
AL-U-MlN'I-DM,  f„  (CAem.)Themetallicbase 
A-LU'M(-NUM,      S  of  alumina.  Brande. 

AL'UM-ISH,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  alum; 
somewhat  like  alum.  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society. 

4-LijM'J>ruS,n.;  pi.  a-lOm'nI.  [h.,  a  nursling ; 
alo,  to  nourish.]  A  foster-child  ;  a  pupil ;  a 
disciple  ;  —  applied  particularly  to  a  graduate 
of  a  college  or  university,  regarded  as  his  alma 
mater.  Everett. 

AL-y-MO-CAL'ClTE,  n.  [L.  ahimen,  alum,  and 
calx,  c'alcis,  lime.]  {Min.)  A  silicious  mineral ; 
an  impure  opal  with  a  mixture  of  lime.    Dana. 

Al.'UM-SLATE,  n.  (Min.)  An  argillaceous  schis- 
tose rock,  containing  coaly  matter  and  bisul- 
phide of  iron ;  —  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum.  Graham. 

AL'UM-STONE,  «.  A  silicious  subsulphate  of 
alumina  and  potash.     '  Brande. 

Al'UM-WA'T^R,  re.      "Water  impregnated  with 

alum.  Ash. 

AL'U-NITE,  re.    {Min.)  The  alum-stone.  Phillips 

AL-y-TA'CEOys  (-Bhus,  66),  a.  [L.  aluta,  a  soft 
leather.]  Being  of  a  pale-brown  color,  or  the 
color  of  tanned  leather.  Brande. 

fAL-y-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  aluta,  a  soft  leather.] 
The  tanning  of  leather.  Bailey, 

AL'VJJ-A-ay,  re.  IL.  alvearium.]  A  bee-hive:  — 
something  resembling  a  bee-hive.  Barret. 

AL'V5-AT-fiD,  a.  [L.  alveattis.]  Formed  or 
vaulted  like  a  bee-nive.  Blount. 

AL-VE'O-LAE,  or  AL'V^-O-LAE  [iil-ve'o-l?r,  K. 
C.  Dunglison,  Brande;  ai've-6-lvir,  Sm.  Wb.~\,a. 
Belonging  to  the  alveoli,  or  sockets  of  the 
teeth  ;  as,  "  jltoeotor  membranes."       Brande. 

AL-VE'0-LA-RY,  or  AL'VIJ-O-LA-RY,  a.     Same 

as  Alveolak.  '      Loudon. 

AL-VE'p-LATE,   or   AL' V^l-O-LATE    [fl-ve'o-lat, 

'  K.  Brande;  itl-'ve-9-lat,   11^4.'  Crabb'],  a.     {Bot.) 

Having  cells  or  pits,  like  a  honeycomb,  as  the 

receptacle  of  the  cotton-thistle.  Loudon. 

AL'V^-OLE,  «.     A  socket  or  alveolus.       Clarke. 

AL-VE'0-LITE,  re.  [L.  alveus,  a  cavity,  and  Gr. 
li6oi,  a  stone.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  compound  bry- 
ozoan  which  lived  in  prismatic  tubes.    Agassiz. 

4L-VE'0-LtiS,n.;  pi.  Ai,-rE'o-Ll.  [L.,  a  little 
cavity^  A  small  cavity;  a  channel;  a  sock- 
et of  a  tooth  ;  a  cell ;  an  alveole.       BucMand. 


AL'VINE  [Sl'vin,  Sm.;  ai'vln,  K.I,  a.     [L. 
the  belly.]      Eelating  to  the  abdomen,  lower 
belly,  or  intestines.  Dunglison. 

AL-WAR'GRIM,  re.  {Ornith.)  The  spotted  plover, 
Charadrius  apriearius.  Pennant, 

t  AL'WAY,  ad.    At  all  times  ;  always.  Job  vii.  16. 

Al'WAY§  (ai'waz),  ad,     [A.  S.  ealle-waega,  in  all 
ways.] 

1.  Perpetually ;  through  all  time  ;  continually. 
That  which  sometime  is  expedient  doth  not  always  so 

continne.  Hooker. 

But  me  ye  have  not  always.  John  xii.  8. 

2.  Invariably ;  vrithout  omission  of  any  in- 
stance or  occasion. 


I  know  that  thou  hearest  me  always. 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon. 


John  xi.  42. 
Shak. 


AM,  V.  [Gr.  £i//i.  — Goth.im;  A.  S.  com.]  The 
first  person  singular  of  the  verb  to  be.  —  See  Be. 
,8®"  ""4)B  or  be,  past  was,  participle  ieen,  is  made 
up  of  three  distinct  verbs  (which  in  other  dialects 
are  declined  in  full),  each  signifying  to  exist  or  to  have 
existence ;  and  is  employed  as  an  auxiliary  verb  in 
English  to  form,  in  connection  with  the  past  partici- 
ple, the  passive  voice  of  active  verbs,  and  the  past 
tense  of  some  neuter  verbs."    J.  W.  Qibhs. 

AM-A-BII,'I-TY,  n.     [L.  amabilitas.']     Quality  of 


being  amiable ;    amiability ;   loveliness.  —  See 
Amiability.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Am-A-CRAt'IC,  a.  [Gr.  aiia,  together,  and  (tpaVoj, 
strength.]  Applied  to  a  lens  which  unites  all 
the  chemical  rays  into  one  focus ;  —  styled  also 
an  amasthenic  lens.  Hersehel. 

Skinner. 


Am-A-DET'TO,  re.    A  sort  of  pear. 
Am'A-DOT,  n.    A  sort  of  pear. 


Johnson. 


MM-Jl-D6v',n.  [Fr.]  German  tinder  ;  an  inflam- 
mable substance  used  for  tinder  or  touchwood, 
prepared  from  a  fungus  {Boletus  igniarius) 
which  grows  upon  the  cherry,  ash,  and  other 
trees,  by  steeping  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt- 
petre and  cutting  it  into  thin  slices.       Brande, 

A-MAIN',  ad,     [A.  S.  mtegen,  power.] 

1.  With  vigor,  force,  or  vehemence  ;  violently. 
"  Her  peacocks  fly  amain."  Shak. 

2.  (Naut.)     By  yielding  or  letting  go  sud- 
denly ;  all  at  once.  Dana. 

A-MAl'GAM,  re.  [Gr. /ailAiyjja,  amalgama ;  jjtaXda- 
<Tb),  to  soften,  yoc.  degli  Accad.  aella  Crusca. 
Heyse.  —  Gr.  lifxa,  together,  and  ya^iui,  to  marry. 
Landais.  —  Of  Sanscrit  origin.  Goodwin. — Fr. 
amalgame.']  {Chem.)  A  combination  of  mercury 
with  another  metal.  " 


A-MAL'GAM,  V.  n.  To  form  an  amalgam ;  to 
amalgamate.  Boyle. 

Ji-MAL '  OS-MA,  re.    1.  Same  as  Amalgam. 

We  should  liave  a  new  amalgama.  li.  Joiuon. 

2.  A  mixture  of  different  ingredients.  Burke. 

A-MAL'GA-MATE,  v.  a.      [i..  AMALGAMATED  ;  pp. 
'  AMALGAMATING,  AMALGAMATED.] 

1.  To  combine  mercury  with  other  metals. 

2.  To  mix  different  things,  or  different  races, 
as  the  white  and  black.  Burke. 

A-MAL'GA-MATE,  V.  n.  To  form  a  union,  or 
combine,  with  something  different.  Smart. 

A-MAL-GA-MA'TION,  re.  1.  Act  of  amalgamating. 

2.  State  of  being  amalgamated  ;  a  mixture  of 
different  things,  or  of  different  races. 

3.  {Mining.)  The  process  of  separating  gold 
and  silver  from  certain  of  their  ores  by  dissolv- 
ing these  metals  in  mercury.  Vre. 

t  A-MAND',  v.  a.  [L.  amando.']  To  send  one 
away.  Coclieram. 

t  Am-AN-DA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  sending  on  a 
message.  Johnson. 

4-MAm' Dq-L4,  re.  A  kind  of  green  marble  of  a 
cellular  appearance,  like  honey-comb.  Kirwan, 

A-MAJf'  I-TIJfE,  re.  [Gr.  ijiavlTai,  a  sort  of  fungi.] 
The  poisonous  principle  of  some  fungi.  Francis. 

A-mAn-U-EN'SIS,  re. ;  pi.  a-mXn-v-En'se?.  [L.  ; 
ab,  from,  and  manus,  the  hand.]  A  person  who 
writes  what  another  dictates,  or  who  performs 
the  manual  part  of  composition.  WartQ7i, 

AM'A-rAntH,  re.  [Gr.  ajtdpavrog,  unfading ;  a 
priv.  and  tiapaivui,  to  decay  ;  L.  amarantus ;  It. 
%  Sp.  amaranto  ;  Fr.  amaranthe.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  of  several  spe- 
cies ;  a  plant,  of  which  the  flower  long  retains 
its  color.  Loudon. 

2.  {Poetry.)  An  imaginary  flower,  which 
never  fades. 

Immortal  amaranth  !  a  flower  which,  once 

In  paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life 

Began  to  bloom.  Milton. 

3.  A  color  inclining  to  purple.       Buchanan. 

AM-A-RAN'THINE,  a.  1.  Relating  to  amaranth ; 
consisting  of  amaranths. 

By  those  happy  souls  that  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  asphodel, 

Or  amaranthine  bowers.  Pope. 

2,  Unfading ;  undecaying  ;  imperishable. 

The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 

Is  virtue!  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth.     Cowper. 

3.  Purplish.  Buchanan. 

t  A-MAr'I-TUDE,  ».    [L.  amaritudo.]  Bitterness. 

What  amariiude  or  acrimony  is  deprehended  in  choler,  it 
acquires  from  a  commixture  of  melancholy,  or  external  ma- 
lign bodies.  Harvey. 


t  A-mAr'U-LENCE,  re.    Bitterness. 


Bailey. 


t  A-MAr'U-LENT,  u.    [L.  amarulentus.']    Bitter ; 
full  of  bitterness.  Bailey. 


MM-.S-R  YL'LIS,  n.  [L. ;  the  name  of  a  nymph 
mentioned  by  Virgil.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  beauti- 
ful bulbous  plants,  of  many  species.       Loudon. 

A-mAss'  (12),  V.  a.  [Gr.  (iiifa  ;  L.  massa,  a  lump  ; 
It.  ammassare  ;  Fr.  amasser.']  \i.  amassed  ;  pp. 
AMASSING,  AMASSED.]  To  gather  a  great  quan- 
tity of;  to  accumulate;  to  collect  together;  to 
heap  or  pile  up. 

Do  not  content  yourself  with  mere  words,  lest  your  im- 
provements only  amass  a  heap  of  unintelligible  phrases. 

WatU. 
Syn.— See  Heap. 

f  A-MAsS',  re.  [Fr.  amas.]  An  assemblage ;  a 
mass.     '*  A  medley  or  amass."  Wotton. 

A-MAsS'M^NT,  re.    A  heap ;  an  accumulation, 

AM-AS-THEN'!C,  a.  [Gr.  lif^a,  together,  and 
oOho^,  strength.]  Noting  a  kind  of  lens.  —  See 
Amackatic. 

t  A-MATE',  V.  re.     1.  [a  and  mate.']     t  To  accom- 
pany ;  to  entertain  as  a  companion.     Spenser, 
2.  [A.  S.  mffiare,  to  dream.]     f  To  terrify;  to 
perplex  ;  to  confound.  Spenser. 

II  AM-A-TEUR',  or  Am-A-TEUE'  [&m-?-tiir',  P.  Ja. 
K. ;  am-5i-tar',  W.  C. ;  am-^i-tfir',  F. ;  Sm'^-tur, 
E. ;  am-fi-tUr',  Sm.],  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  amator,  a 
lover.]  One  versed  in,  or  a  lover  of,  any  par- 
ticular pursuit,  art,  or  science,  but  not  engaged 
in  it  professionally.  Burke. 


I  AM-A-TEUR'SHIP,  re. 
of  an  amateur. 


The  character  or  quality 
Ed.  Rev. 


AM'A-TIVE-n£ss,  re.  {Phren.)  The  organ  of 
sensual  desire ;  the  propensity  to  love.    Combe. 

t  AM-A-TOll'cy-LIST,  re.    [L.  amatorculus.]    An 

insignificant  lover.  Bailey. 

AM-A-T6'RE-AL,  a.    Relating  to  love;  amatory. 

They  seem  to  have  been  tales  of  love  and  chivalry,  ama~ 
toii'al  sonnets,  tragedies,  comedies,  and  pastorals.       Warton, 

AM-A-T6'RI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  amatorial  man- 
ner. Darwin. 

Am-A-TO'RI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  love;  amatory. 
[n.]  "  After  the  manner  of  Horace's  lusory, 
or  amatorian  odes."  Johnson. 

tAM-A-TO'RI-OtJs,  a.   Relating  to  love.  Milton. 

This  is  no  mere  amatorious  novel ;  but  this  is  a  deep  and 
serious  verity.  Milton. 

Am'A-TO-EY,  a.  [L,  amatorius.]  Relating  to 
love  ;  causing  love.  "  By  amatory  potions  not 
only  allure  her,  but  necessitate."  Bp.  Bramhall. 

Am-Au-RO'SIS,  re.  [Gr.  iiialipwaii,  a  darkening,] 
{Med.)  Loss  of  sight  from  an  affection  of  the 
retina,  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  brain ;  drop  se- 
rene ;  gutta  Serena,  Dunglison. 

A-MAU'SlTE,  «.     {Min.)  A  species  of  felspar. 

Phillips. 

A  mAx'I-MIS  Ad  MIM-'I-M^,  [L.]  {Logic.)  From 
the  greatest  things  to  the  least.  Hamilton. 

A-MAZE',  V.  a.     [See  Maze.]     [j,  amazed  ;  pp. 
AMAZING,  AMAZED.]     To  confuse  with  terror 
or  wonder  ;  to  astonish  ;  to  perplex ;  to  con- 
found ;  to  surprise. 
I  will  make  many  people  amazed  at  thee.    JEzeit.  xxxii.  10, 

Syn, — Jlmazed  at  what  is  incomprehensible  or 
frightful ;  surprised  at  what  is  unexpected  ;  astonished 
at  what  is  not  only  unexpected,  but  unlikely  to  hap- 
pen, or  beyond  comprehension ;  confounded  or  per- 
plexed at  what  is  embarrassing, 

fA-MAZE', •«,   Astonishment;  confusion,  Jlfj'tore, 

A-MAZ'JJD-LY,  ad.  Confusedly ;  with  amaze- 
ment. "  Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly'b"  Shak. 

A-MAz'5D-Ni5SS,  re.    Amazement,     [ii.]      Shak. 

A-MAZE'M5NT,  re.  State  of  being  amazed ;  con- 
fusion either  from  fear  or  wonder  ;  wonder ; 
extreme  feax  or  dismay  ;  astonishment. 

He  answered  nought  at  all,  but  addinj;  new 
Fear  to  hie  first  amazement,  staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes,  and  heartless,  hollow  hue, 
Astonished  stood. 

Syn.  —  See  WONDEK,     , 

A-MAZ'ING,    p.    a.      Wonderful  ; 
*'  Fall  like  amazing  thunder," 

A-MAZ'ING-LY,  ad.    Wonderfully, 

Am'A-Z6n,  re,     [Gr,  a  priv,  and  fia^iSf,  the  breast,] 
1,  One  of  the  Amazons,  a  fabulous  race  of 


astonishing, 
Shak. 

Watts. 
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female  warriors,  famous  for  valor,  who  inhab- 
ited Caucasus  ;  —  so  called  from  their  cutting 
off  their  right  breast  to  give  greater  freedom  in 
the  use  of  the  bow.  Ency. 

2.  A  warlike  woman  ;  a  virago.  Shak. 

'Itf  "  The  river  of  that  name  owes  its  appellation 
to  one  of  tlie  early  Spanish  navigators,  who  fancied 
he  beheld  armed  women  on  its  banks."  Brandc. 

AM-A-ZO'JMI-AN,  a.    1.  Like  the  Amazons ;  war- 
like ;  —  applied  particularly  to  women.  Herbert. 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull.  Sfiak. 

2.  (Geoff.)  Relating  to  the  river  Amazon  or 
to  the  countries  bordering  upon  it. 
AM'A-ZON-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  an   Amazon. 
His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head. 
One  lock,  Ainazon-ltke,  dishevelled.  Bp.  Hall. 

AMB-,  [Gr.  aiitpi ;  L.  amii,  or  amb  ;  A.  S.  emb,  or 
ymb.]    A  prefix  signifying  around,  about. 

.aM-B.a'  QE^,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  ambi,  or  amb, 
around,  and  ago,  to  drive.]  Windings  or  turn- 
ings, —  particularly  applied  to  circumlocutions 
in  speech  ;  a  circuit  of  words. 

Without  long  ambages  and  circumlocutions.  Locke. 

AM-BA(^'!N-OUS,  o.  Circumlocutory;  perplexed; 
tedious ;  ambagious,     [e.]  Ch.  Ob. 

t  AM-BA'^I-0l7S,  a.  Circumlocutory;  perplexed; 
tedious  ;  ambaginous.  Cotgrave. 

Same    as  Ambaginous. 
Scott. 

Crabb. 


AM-BAG'I-TO-RV,   a. 


AM' BA-LAm^  It,.    {Bot.)  An  Indian  tree. 

Am' BA-RIE,  n.  {India,')  An  oblong  seat  fur- 
nished with  a  canopy  and  curtains,  to  be  placed 
on  an  elephant's  back  for  the  accommodation 
of  riders.  Sir  J.  Mackhitosh. 

AM'BA-RY,  n.  {Bot.)  An  East  Indian  plant ; 
the  hibiscus.  Hamilton. 

t  AM-BAS-SADE',  n.    [Fr.  ambassade*]  Embassy. 
When  you  disgraced  me  in  my  ambassade.  UShak. 

AM-BAS'SA-DOR,  n.  [A.  S.  ambeht,  embeht,  or 
ombiht,  a  servant ;  Low  L.  amhasciator^  a  ser- 
vant ;  It.  ambasciatore ;  Sp.  embajador ;  Fr. 
anibassadeur.']  A  foreign  minister  of  the  high- 
est rank  sent  on  public  business  from,  one  sov- 
ereign power  to  another ;  a  plenipotentiary ; 
an  envoy  ;  a  resident. 

ij^  Custom  lias  established  the  orthography  of 
ambassador^  instead  of  embassador^  and  also  of  embas- 
sy, instead  of  avibassy.  ^^  Embassador  is  consistent 
with  embassy f  bnt  is  not  usual."  Smart.  —  The  iin- 
mertitite  derivation  of  the  word  from  the  Frencli  is  a 
reason  for  preferring  am.bassador. 

Syn. —  An  ambassador  and  pleniiwtentiary  imply 
tlie  highest  representative  rank.  An  enooy  and  resi- 
dent are  subordinate  officers  or  functionaries  of  the 
second  class  of  foreign  ministers  ;  and  a  charge  d'af- 
faires is  one  of  the  third  or  lowest  class.  An  ambas- 
sador and  residenty  or  minister  resident,  are  permanent 
functionaries.  A  plenipotentiary  is  employed  only  on 
special  occasions,  as  for  fconciuding  peace  or  making 

■  treaties.  Deputies  do  not  act  for  sovereigns  or  gov- 
ernments, but  for  some  subordinate  community  or 
particular  body. 

AM-BAS-SA-DO'RI-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  an  am- 
bassador or  an  embassy.  Ec.  Rev. 

AM-BAS'S.V-URESS,  n.     1.  The  wife  of   an  am- 
bassador. Johnson. 
2.  A  woman  sent  on  an  embassy.  Roice. 

t  AM'BAS-SA^E,  «.  An  embassy.  "The  formal 
part  of  their  ambassage."  —  See  Embassage. 

Bacon. 
t  AM-BAS'SA-TRIE,  n.     Embassy.  Chaxccer. 

t  AM'BAB-Sy,  71.     An  embassy.  Howell. 

MM  'BE,  n.     [Gr.  a>/?i?,  any  rising,  an  edge.] 

1.  \Med.  &  Surg.)  A  superficial  eminence 
on  a  bone.  Dunglison. 

2.  An  old  surgical  instrument  for  reducing 
dislocations  of  tlie  shoulder.  Dunglison. 

AM'B^R,  n.  [Ar.  amhar;  Fr.  ambre;  derived, 
according  to  Skinner  and  Waehter,  from  Ger. 
ambei'en,  for  anbrennen,  to  bum.  _  In  German 
this  substance  is  called  hernstein,  or  burn- 
stone.]  A  fossil;  indurated,  vegetable  juice, 
transparent  or  translucent,  sometimes  color- 
less, but  usually  of  some  shade  of  yellow  and 
brown,  and  negatively  electrified  by  friction. 
It  is  found  in  beds  of  lignite,  in  alluvial  soils, 
and  on  sea-coasts,  especially  the  Prussian 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  or- 
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namental  purposes  and  as  the  basis  of  a  var- 
nish. Eng.  Cyc.     Miller. 
The  spoils  of  elephants  the  roofs  inlay. 
And  studded  amher  darts  a  golden  ray.  Pope. 


AM'B^E,  a.     1.  Consisting  of  amber. 
A  belt  of  straiy,  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs.  Ealeigh. 

2.  Clear  or  transparent  as  amber. 

And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 
Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream.  Milton. 

AM'BJR, ».  a.    To  scent  with  amber.     Beau.lgFl. 

AM'Bf.R-DRINK,  n.  Drink  of  the  color  of  am- 
ber.    "  Your  clear  amber-drink  is  fiat."  Bacon. 

AM'BpR-DROP'PING,  a.  Dropping  amber.  "Thy 
amber-dropping  hair."  Milton. 

AM'B^R-GRiS  (&m'ber-gres,  17),  n.  [Eng.  amber, 
and  Fr.  gris,  gray.]  A  substance,  supposed  to 
be  the  product  of  disease,  found  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  spermaceti  whale.  It  is  also  found 
in  warm  climates,  floating  on  the  sea,  or  thrown 
upon  the  coasts.  It  is  fragrant,  of  a  grayish 
color,  used  both  as  a  perfume  and  to  improve 
the  flavor  of  wines  and  cordials.  Brande. 

AM'BER— SEED,  n.  Musk-seed,  somewhat  re- 
sembling millet ;  abelmosk.  Chambers. 

AM-B?R— TREE,  n.  A  shrub  having  small  ever- 
green leaves,  which  emit,  when  bruised,  a  very 
fragrant  odor ;  Anthospermum.  Loudon. 

AM'B^E-WEEP'ING,  a.  Distilling  amber.  "  The 
amber-weeping  tree."  Crashaw. 

fAM'BpS-AS,  n.  [Fr.  ambesas.']  Two  aces  at 
dice  ;  ambsace.  Chaucer. 

Am-BI-DEX'  TER,  n.  [L.  ambo,  both,  and  dex- 
ter, the  right  hand.] 

1.  One  who  uses  both  hands  alike,  the  left  as 
well  as  the  right.  Browne. 

2.  One  that  acts  with  both  sides.         Burton. 

3.  {Law.)  One  who  takes  money  of  both  par- 
ties for  giving  his  verdict  as  a  juror.     Tomlins. 

AM-BI-DpX-TEE'I-TY,   n.     1.   Quality   of  being 

ambidextrous.  Johnson. 

2.  Double  dealing.  Johnson. 

AM-BJ-DEX'TROUS,  a.  1.  Having  equal  use  of 
both  hands.  Browne. 

2.  Double-dealing ;  disingenuous.  *'  The 
double  practices  of  trimmers,  and  all  false  shuf- 
fling and  ambidextrous  dealings."    Z'Estra?ige. 

AM-BI-DEX'TROUS-NESS,  n.  Quality '.of  being 
ambidextrous  ;  ambidexterity.  Bailey. 

AM'BI-fNT,  a.  [L.  ambiens.']  Surrounding. 
"  Opening  to  the  ambient  light."  Milton. 

AM-BICJf'^-NAIj,  a.  [L.  ambo,  both,  and  genu,  the 
knee.]  {Math.)  Noting  an  hyperbola  of  the 
third  order,  one  of  whose  infinite  branches  is 
tangent  to  the  asymptote  within,  and  the  other 
without,  the  angle  which  the  asymptotes  form 
with  each  other.  Davies. 

Mm'BI-OU,  n.  [Fr.]  A  medley  of  dishes;  —  a 
term  applied  to  a  repast  when  all  the  dishes  are 
set  on  at  the  same  time.  King. 

AM-BI-GU'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  ambiguous; 
equivocalness  ;  doubtfulness  of  meaning. 

The  ambiguity,  and  even  penury,  of  all  languages  in  rela- 
tion to  our  internal  feelings  make  it  very  difficult,  in  treating 
of  them,  to  preserve  at  once  perspicuity  and  accuracy. 

I>r.  Campbell. 

AM-BIG'U-OUS  (?m-big'yu-irs,  10,  24),  a.  [L.  am- 
biguus,  wavering.] 

1.  Occasioning  uncertainty  by  double  signi- 
fication ;  having  two  meanings ;  equivocal ;  un- 
certain ;  as,  "Ambiguous  expressions." 

Anibiguous,  and  with  double  sense  deluding.         Milton. 

2.  Using  doubtful  language.  "  [Antinolls] 
thus  anibiguous  spoke."  Pope. 

Syn.— The  language  is  so  ambiguous  that  the 
meaning  is  doubtful.  Equivocal  words  are  used  in 
order  to  mislead.  Wllatis  not  exactly  known,  fixed, 
or  decided  is  uncertain. 

"  An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an  equivocal 
expression  ;  a  confused  man  may  often  utter  ambigu- 
ous ones  without  any  design."  Blair.  —  See  Doubt- 
ful. 

AM-BIG'0-OUS-LY,  ad.    Doubtfully ;  uncertainly. 

AM-BIG'y-OUS-NESS,  n.  Uncertainty  of  mean- 
ing ;  doubtful  signification ;  ambiguity.  Smart. 

AM-B!-LE'VOUS,   a.     [L.  ambo,  both,  and  limius, 
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on  the  left  side.]    Left-handed  on  both  sides ; 

—  opposed  to  ambidextrous.  Browne, 

t  AM-BIL'O-PY,  n.  [L.  ambo,  both,  and  Gr.  Uyos, 

a  discourse.]     Ambiguous  talk.  Bailey. 

t  AM-BIL'0-aUOUS   (?in-bXl'o-kwiis),   u.     Using 
ambiguous  expressions.       '  "   "' 


t  AM-BlL'0-auy,  n.  [L.  ambo,  both,  and  loquor, 
to  speak.]    Use  of  doubtful  expressions.  Bailey. 

AM'BIT,  n.  [L.  ambitus.]  Compass  or  circuit ; 
circumference.  "  Measuring  by  the  ambit,  it  is 
long  or  round  about  a  foot.  Grew. 

AM-Bi;'TION  (iim-bisli'un),  «.  [L.  ambitio,  from 
ambio,  to  go  around ;  referring  to  the  going 
about  of  candidates  for  the  purpose  of  canvass- 
ing for  posts  of  honor ;  It.  ambizione ;  Sp.  am- 
bicion ;  Fr.  ambition.'] 

1.  fThe  act  of  going  about  to  obtain  any 
office,  or  other  object. 

I,  on  the  other  side, 
Used  no  ainintion  to  commend  my  deeds.  Milton. 

2.  Eager  desire  of  power,  honor,  fame,  or  of 
any  thing  that  confers  distinction  ;  emulation. 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erlcapa  itself.  Sliak. 

3.  Strong  desire  to  obtain  any  object ;  aspi- 
ration. 

I  had  a  very  early  ambition  to  recommend  myself  to  your 
lordship's  patronage.  Addison. 

AM-BI"TION,  M.  a.  To  seek  eagerly,  [e.]  Clarke. 
Alrt-Br'TION-LESS,  a.  Without  ambition.  Pollok, 


AM-BI"TIOUS  (jim-biBh'us),  a.    JX. 
It.  ambizioso  ;  Sp.  ambicioso  ;  Fr.  ambitieux,]  ' 

1.  Possessed  of,  or  actuated  by,  ambition  ;  de- 
sirous of  superiority ;  emulous ;  aspiring ;  eager ; 
—  followed  by  o/ before  a  noun.  "  Trajan,  a 
prince  ambitious  of  glory."  Arbiithnot. 

2.  Indicating  ambition;  as,  "An  ambitious 
style  "  ;  "  Ambitious  ornament." 


AM-Bl"TIOyS-LY  (sim-bish'i 
bitious  manner." 


-le),  ( 


In  an  am- 
Dryden. 


AM-Br"TIOliS-NESS, 
ambitious. 


The   quality   of  being 
Bale. 


tAM'BI-TUDE,  M.     Compass  ;  circuit.       Bailey. 

AM'BI-TtJS,  n,  [L.]  1.  The  extreme  edge  of 
anything;  circuit;  circumference.         Brande. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  space  round  a  building.    Weale. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  border  of  a  leaf.  Brande. 

4.  (Conch,)  The  outline  of  shells  of  bivalves. 

5.  (Roman  Politics,)  The  act  of  canvassing 
for  oifices  and  honors.  Brande, 

AM'BLE  (am'bl),  11.  n.  [L.  ambulo,  to  walk  ;  It. 
ambulare  ;  Sp.  ambular ;  Fr.  ambler.]     [i.  am- 

ULED  ;  jyp.  AMBLING,  AMBLED.] 

1.  To  move  upon  an  amble  ;  to  pace.  "  Sure 
to  amble  when  the  world  is  upon  the  hardest 
trot."  Dryden. 

2.  To  move  easily,  or  at  an  easy  pace. 

Your  wit  ambles  well ;  it  goes  easily.  Shak. 

Am'BLE  (&m'bl),  n.  Amovement  in  which  a  horse 
moves  both  his  legs  on  one  side  at  the  same 
time  ;  pacing.  "  A  fine  easy  amble,"  B,  Jonson, 

AiVI'BL^R,  M.     One  that  ambles. 

An  ambler  is  proper  for  a  lady's  saddle.  Howell. 

AM'BLJNG,  n.     The  motion  of  a  horse  that  am- 
bles. Brande. 
AM'BLJNG,  p.  M.  Moving  with  an  amble.    Smart. 
AM'BLING-LY,  ad.   With  an  ambling  movement. 

AM'BL Y-GON,  n.  [Gr.  aii^Xvs,  blunt,  and  ywvia, 
an  angle.]     An  obtuse-angled  triangle.  Bailey. 

AM-BL'?G'0-NAL,  a.  Relating  to  an  amblygon ; 
having  one  obtuse  angle.  Davies. 

AM-BLYG'ON-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized 
mineral,  consisting  of  phosphate  of  alumina  and 
lithia  ;  — ^  so  named  in  allusion  to  the  obtuse 
angles  of  its  prism.  Phillips. 

AM-BLY-O'PI-A, 
AM'BLY-p-PY, 
incipient  amaurosis 


I  n.     [Gr.   ifiPXiii,  dull,  an  &ip, 
S  the  eye.]     Dulness  of  sight; 


Dunglison, 


AM' BO, 

Am'bojv, 


I  n,     [Gr.  afiPwv.]    A  reading-desk,  or 
•,  S  pulpit ;  any  raised  platform.  Britton. 

The  principal  use  of  this  ambo  was  to  read  the  Scriptures 
to  the  people.  Sir  O.  Wheeler. 
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Am'BOJiT,  n.  [Gr.  Sfiffiav,  the  edge  of  a  dish  which 
rises  above  the  centre.]  (Anat.)  The  fibro- 
cartilaginous margin  of  »  socket  in  which  the 
head  or  a  bone  is  lodged.  Dunglison. 

AM-BOY-NESE',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  {Geog.)  A  native 
or  natives  of  Amboyna.  Ency. 

AM-BRE-n  'DA,  n.  [From  amber.l  A  kind  of 
factitious  amber  made  in  Europe  for  the  Afri- 
can market.  Ogilvie. 

AM'BR^-ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of 
-  ambreic  acid  and  a  base.  Buchanan. 

AM-BBE'(C,  a.     {Chem.)     Noting  an  acid   ma,de 

'  bj-  digesting  ambreine  in  nitric  acid.     Gregory. 

Am'BEJ-INE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  fatty  matter  of 
ambergris,  convertible  by  nitric  acid  into  am- 
breic acid.  Gregory. 

.^JIf-B/j6\S/-.a(jm-bro'z.lie-fi,93)  [fim-bro'zhe-ii,  W. 
P.  J.  F.  ja.  Sm. ;  jm-bro'shfi,  S. ;  jin-brozh'y?, 
Jr.;  (im-bro'zhgi,  Wb.],  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  a^ftoiria, 
from  SfiffpoTos,  immortal.] 

1.  {Myth.)  The  food  of  the  gods,  the  use  of 
which  conferred  immortality. 

2.  Any  thing  pleasing  to  the  smell  or  the  taste. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  weedy  plants.  Loudon. 
t  AM-BRO'§!- AC  (-zlie-),  a.  Ambrosial.  B.  Jonson. 
AM-BR0'S!-AL  (jm-bro'zhe-iil,  93),  a.  Relating  to 

or  partaking  of  ambrosia ;  fragrant ;  delicious- 
AM-BR6'§!-AN  (fin-bro'zhe-jn),  a.     1.    Relating 

to  or  partaking  of  ambrosia ;  ambrosial.  Drydffii. 
2.  Pertaining  to  St.  Ambrose  ;  as,  "  The  Am- 

brosian  ritual "  ;  "  The  Ambrosian  chant." 
AM'BRO-SIN,  ».     An  old  Milanese  coin  bearing 

the  figure  of  St.  Ambrose  on  horseback.  Ogilvie. 

AM'BRO-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  fyffiioTos,  immortal,  and 
rdiros,  an  impression.]  A  photographic  picture 
on  a  film  of  collodion  coating  a  glass  plate,  the 
lights  of  which  are  formed  by  a  bright  surface 
of  reduced  silver,  and  the  shadows  by  a  black 
background  showing  through  the  transparent 
portions  of  the  plate.  Sutton.    Harwich. 

AM'BRY   (Sm'bre),   n.     1.    [Fr.   aummerie.']      A 
place* where  the  almoner  lives,  or  alms  are  dis- 
tributed. —  See  Almonky.  Johnson. 
2.  [Old  Fr.  ambrey.  Kelham.]  A  place  where 
utensils  for  house-keeping  are  kept ;  a  pantry. 

AMB§-AOE'  (amz-as')  [aniz-as',  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  R. ; 
arnz'as',  iS. ;  amz'as,  P.  Sm. ;  itinz'as,  ff.],  n. 
[Old  Fr.  ambes,  both,  and  Eng.  ace.']  A  double 
ace  ;  two  aces  thrown  up  by  dice  at  once.  Shak. 

AM'BtJ-LANCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  fflmSafo,  to  walk.] 
A  moving  hospital  attached  to  an  army  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  immediate  assistance  to 
sick  or  wounded  soldiers ;  first  introduced  by 
the  French  surgeons  during  the  wars  of  Na- 
poleon. P.  Cyc. 

AM'BII-LANT,  a.  Moving  from  place  to  place. 
A  knight  dormant,  ambulant,  combatant.  Gayton. 

tAM'BO-LATE,  t). «.  [L.  amteZo,  to  walk.]  To 
move  about.  Boucher. 

AM-BU-LA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  ambulatio.]  A  walk ; 
act  of  walking,     [u.]  Browne. 

tAM'BU-LA-TJVE,  o.    "Walking.  Sherwood. 

Am'BU-LA-TOR,  «.    1.  One  who  walks  about. 

2.  (Enf.)  The  walking-stick.  Smart. 

3.  lOrnith.)  A  walking  bird.  Smart. 

4.  (Surveying.)  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing distances;  perambulator.  Ogilvie. 

Am'BU-LA-TP-RY,  a.  1.  Having  the  power  of 
walkingor  of  locomotion. 

The  gradient  or  amhulftiort;  are  such  as  require  some  basis 
to  uphold  them  in  their  motions.  WiVcim. 

2.  Formed  for  walking,  —  applied  to  the  feet 
of  certain  birds  with  three  toes  be-fore  and  one 
behind.  Brande. 

3.  Going  from  place  to  place  ;  movable. 
Multitudes,  hearing  of  his  miraculous  power  to  cure  all 

diseases  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  or  the  touch  of  his  hand, 
. . .  eame  with  their  ambukitory  hospital  of  sick.     Bp.  Taylor. 

4.  Happening  in  the  course  of  a  walk  or 
journey. 

The  princess  of  whom  his  majesty  had  an  ambulatorii  view 
in  his  travels.  Wotton. 

AM'BU-LA-TQ-RY,  n.  A  cloister,  gallery,  or  al- 
ley for  walking  in  ;  a  place  attached  to  a  large 
building,  and  enclosed  by  a  colonnade,  or  by  an 
arcade,  as  a  place  of  exorcise.  Warton. 


Am'BIT-ry,  n.  [A.  S.  ampre."]  {Farriery.)  A 
bloody  wart  on  a  horse's  body;  anbury.  Johnson. 

AM-BUS-CAde',  n.  [It.  imboscata ;  Sp.  emboscada ; 
Fr.  embuscade,  a  lying  in  wait  for  by  going  into 
a  thicket.  —  See  Ambush.] 

1.  A  private  station  in  which  men  lie  to  sur- 
prise others  ;  a  snare  laid  for  an  enemy  ;  an  am- 
bush. Dryden. 

2.  A  body  of  troops  in  ambush.       Campbell. 
Am-BUS-CAde',  v.  a.   To  lie  in  wait  for.     Smart. 

fAM-BUS-CA'DQ,  ■«.     An  ambuscade. 

Of  breaches,  ambttscadoen,  Spanish  blades, 
-Of  healths  Jive  fathoms  deep.  ShaJc. 

t  AM-HUS-CA'UOED  (am-bus-ka'dod),  a.  Privately 
posted.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Am'BUSH,  n.  [Fr.  embOche,  from  en,  in,  and  bois, 
a  wood,  or  bushes.] 

1.  A  post  where  soldiers  or  assassins  are  con- 
cealed in  order  to  fall  unexpectedly  upon  an 
enemy ;  an  ambuscade. 

Bold  in  close  ambush,  base  in  open  field.        Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  surprising  by  lying  in  wait. 

Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault  or  siege, 

Or  ambush  from  the  deep.  Milton. 

3.  The  state  of  being  posted  privately  in  or- 
der to  surprise  ;  as,  "  To  lie  in  ambush." 

Am'BUSH,  v.  a.  [i.  ambushed  ;  pp.  ambushing, 
AMBUSHED.]  "ro  place  in  ambush.  "Having 
ambushed  a  thousand  horse."     Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Am'BUSH,  ti.  ».  To  lie  insidiously  hidden.    Pope. 

AM'BUSHED  (Sm'bfisht),  p.  a.  Placed  in  ambilsh. 
"Bands  of  ambushed  men."  Dryden. 

t  AM'BUSH-M^NT,  n.     Ambush;  surprise. 

In  ambushmcnt  of  his  hoped  prey.  Spenser. 

t  AM-BUST',  a.     [L.  ambustus.]     Burnt.  Bailey, 

AM-BUS'TIpN  (fin-bust'yun),  n.  [L.  ambustio.] 
{Med.) .  Aburn  or  scald.'  Cockeram. 

AM-5-BE'AN,  a.  [Gr.  d/ioi/Sams,  alternate.]  An- 
swering alternately.  —  See  Amcebean. 


A-MEER ',    or    A-JUIR  ',  i 
same  as  Emir. 


[Ar.]     A  nobleman ; 
Hamilton. 


Am'JL,  n.  [Fr.  email.]  Same  as  Enamel.  Boyle. 

AM'^L-CORN,  n.  A  species  of  corn  used  for 
making  starch.  Smart. 

II  A-MEL'Ip-^lA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  ameliorated, 
or  made  better.  New  Ann.  Reg. 

II  A-MEL'IP-RATE  (si-mel'yo-rat)  [rmS'le-o-rat, 
P.  J.  Ja. ;  ?-in5ryo-rat,  Sni/j,  v.  a.  [Lojv  L. 
amelioror,  amelioratus ;  Fr.  artiHiorer.']  [i. 
ameliorated;  pp.  ameliorating,  amelio- 
KATED.]  To  improve  ;  to  make  better ;  to  mel- 
iorate. "  Their  lot  being  sOTOMiOh ameliorated." 
—  See  Meliorate.  Swinburne. 

II  A-MEL-ip-RA'TipN  (ii-in81-y9-ra'Bhun),  n.  Act 
of  ameliorating ;  improvement.  "  l^obbers  and 
murderers  themselves  are  in  a  course  of  amel- 
ioration." Burke. 
Syn.  —  See  Improvement. 

II  A-MEL'ip-RA-TpR  (ji-mSl'yo-ra-tur),  n.  One 
-    who  ameliorates.  Ed.  Rev. 

fAM'^LEED  (ilm'eld),  a.  [See  Amel.]  Enam- 
elled.    "  Inchase  in  amelled  gold."    Chapman. 

A'MEN',  [a-m«n',  S.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  a'mSn', 
W.  F.  Sm. ;  il'mSn',  C.  In  singing  it  is  com- 
monly pronounced  a'inSn'],  ad.  [Heb. '^QS.]  So 

be  it ;  verily  ;  a  term  used  in  devotions,  mean- 
ing, at  the  end  of  a  prayer.  So  be  it ;  at  the  end 
of  a  creed,  So  it  is. 

One  cried,  God  bless  us  I  and,  Amen  I  the  other. 

But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  Amen  ? 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 

Stuck  in  my  throat.  Shdk. 

ij^  "  This  is  the  only  word  in  the  language  that 

has  necessarily  two  consecutive  accents."  Walker 

A  number  of  compound  words  are  to  be  excepted  ;  as, 
hack-slide,  strong-hold,  way-lay,  &c. 

A'MEN',  n.  The  term  itself,  as  signifying  He  who 
is  faithful  and  true.  "  These  things  saith  the 
Amen."       ,  Rev.  iii.  14. 

A-ME-NA-BIL'J-TY,  «.  The  state  of  being  amena- 
ble ;  amenableness.  Coleridge. 

A-ME'NA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  amener,  to  bring  to  or 
into ;  referring  to  an  order  to  bring  a  person 
into  court,  i.  e.  making  him  liable  to  be  brought 
to  account.] 


1.  Liable  to  be  called  to  account;  liable  to 
punishment ;  responsible  ;   accountable. 

The  sovereign  of  this  country  is  not  amenable  to  any  form 
of  trial  known  to  the  laws.  ,/uniuB. 

2.  f  {Law.)  [Fr.  amainable,  from  main,  the 
hand.]  Tractable  or  manageable;  applied  in 
the  old  books  to  a  woman  that  is  governable  by 
her  husband.  Cowell. 

A-ME'NA-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  amenable ; 

amenability.  J.  Pye  Smith. 

f  Am'5-NA(^E,  13.  a.     [Fr.  ome^ier,  to  hying.]     To 

direct  or  manage  by  force.  Spenser. 

t  AM'5-NANCE,  or  AM'?-nAunCE,  _  n.  [Fr. 
amener,  to  bring.]  Conduct ;  behavior ;  mien. 
"  Arms  and  warlike  amenance."  Spenser. 

A-MEND',  v.  u.  [L.  emendo  ;  e,  from  or  out  of, 
and  menda,  a  spot  or  stain  ;  It.  ammendare ; 
Sp.  emendar ;  Fr.  amender.']  \i.  amended  ;  pp. 
AMENDING,  AMENDED.]  To  reform ;  to  remove 
errors  from ;  to  correct ;  to  make  better ;  to. 
rectify ;  to  improve  ;  to  emend. 

Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I'll  amend  my  life.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  To  amend,  correct,  rectify,  emend,  and  re- 
form imply  tlic  lessening  of  evil ;  to  improve  and  bet- 
ter, the  increase  of  good.  To  reform  implies  both  the 
lessening  of  evil  and  the  increase  of  good.  Amend 
what  is  wrong ;  correct  what  is  erroneous ;  rectify 
mistakes  ;  emend  tlie  writings  of  an  author  ;  improve 
inventions  ;  mend  garments ;  reform  the  life  ;  better 
the  condition.  —  See  Recall,  Redress. 

A-MEND',  V.  n.  To  grow  better ;  to  improve  ;  to 
mend. 

The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends.  Shak. 

A-MEND'A-BLE,  K.  Capable  of  amendment;  rep- 
arable. Sherwood. 

A-MEND'A-Tp-RY,  a.  That  tends  to  make  bet- 
ter ;  that  amends  or  corrects.  Hale. 

AMEJ^DE  (i-mind')  [g-mond',  P. ;  il-mongd',  Sm. ; 
a-mSlnd',  K.],  n.  [Fr.]  A  fine,  by  which  rec- 
ompense is  made  for  the  fault  or  injury  com- 
mitted; amends.  Smart. 
Amende  honorable,  ^Law.)  a  penalty  imposed  by  way 
of  disgrace ;  a  species  of  infamous  punishment  for- 
merly inflicted  on  criminals  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
public  decency  or  morality  ;  a  compulsory  and  public 
confession  of  an  offence,  with  a  begging  of  pardon. 
It  is  now  also  applied  to  reparation,  or  an  apology, 
made  for  injurious  language  or  treatment. 

A-MEND'(;R,  n.     One  who  amends.  Barret. 

t  A-MEND'FUL,  a.  Full  of  improvement.  "Your 
amendful  hand."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

A-MEND'ING,   n.     The  act  of  correcting   or  of 
'  making  better.  Bp.  Taylor. 

A-MEND'M^NT,  n.  1.  Improvement;  change 
for  the  better.  "  Defects  in  the  understand- 
ing capable  of  amendment."  Locke. 

2.  {Law.)  A  correction  of  an  error  in  any 
process,  pleading,  or  proceeding  at  law  or  in 
equity.  '  Burrill. 

3.  An  alteration  in  the  draught  of  a  bill  or 
other  document  while  passing  through  the  stages 
of  legislation. 

Syn.  —  See  Correction,  Reformation. 

A-MEND§'  (j-mSndz'),  n.  sing.  &  pi.,  and  used 
with  a  singular  or  plural  verb.  [Corrupted  from 
Fr.  amende.]  A  supply  of  a  loss  or  defect ; 
recompense ;  compensation. 

If  our  souls  be  immortai,  this  makes  abundant  amends  for 
the  fi*ailties  of  life  and  the  sufferings  of  this  state.     Tillotsun. 
A  large  amends  by  fortune's  hand  is  made. 
And  the  lost  Punic  blood  is  well  repaid.  Bowe. 

Syn. —  See  Compensation. 

A-MEN'I-TY  [j-mSn'e-te,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R. 
C],  n.  [L.  amasnifas ;  Fr.  aTuthiite.]  Pleas- 
antness ;  agreeableness  of  situation,  place,  or 
manners. 

Babylon  was  a  seat  of  amenity  and  pleasure.  Broicne. 

A  MEJV'SA  ET  THO'RO,  [L.]  [Law.)  From  bed 
and  board  :  — a  separation  or  divorce  which  does 
not  absolutely  dissolve  the  marriage.       BurriU. 

Am'^NT,  m.    Same  as  Amentum.  Henslow. 

Am-^N-TA'CEOUS  (&m-en-ta'shus),  a.  [L.  a>M««- 
tatus,  furnished  with  a  strap.]  {BotP)  Having 
amenta  or  catkins.  Brande. 

A-MEJ^'TI-A  (a-men'she-j,  94),  n.  [L. ;  o  priv. 
and  meris,  mentis,  mind.]  {Med.)  Mental  im- 
becility; fatuity.  Dunglison. 
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^-MEJ^'TUM,  n. ;   pi.  ^-laSif'TA.    [L.,  a  thong.] 
{Bot.)  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  i.  e.  a 
scaly  sort  of  spike,  as  of  the  birch, 
the  alder,  the  willow,  the  poplar,  &c. ; 
a  catkin ;  an  ament.  Brande. 

fA-MEN'TY,  n.    [Fr.  amentie.']    Mad- 
ness. Todd. 

t  A-MEN'U§E,  V.  a.  [Fr.  amemdser.]  To  lessen ; 
to  diminish.  Chaucer. 

A-MERCE',  V.  a.  [Low  L.  amercio,  from  merces, 
reward,  or  goods  given  for  a  remission  of  pun- 
ishment ;  Old  Fr.  amercier.']  [i.  amerced  ;  pp. 
AMERCING,  AMERCED.]  To  punish  with  a  pe- 
cuniary penalty  or  fine ;  to  fine ;  to  mulct. 
"Amerced  with  penance  due."  Spenser.  —  Al- 
so followed  by  in  and  of  before  the  fine. 

They  shall  amerce  him  in  a  hundred  shekels  of  silver. 

Deut.  xxii.  19. 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
Of  heaven,  Milton. 

A-MERCE' A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  amercement."flafe. 

A-MERCE'M(;NT,  ».  l.  (Law.)  A  pecuniary  pun- 
ishment, penalty,  or  fine,  imposed  on  an  oflender, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  or  court.  Cowell. 
2.  t  Loss  by  way  of  punishment.         Milton. 

A-MER'cpR,  n.    One  who  amerces.         Johnson. 

A-MER'CI-A-MENT  (ii-m6r'she-?-inSnt),n.  (Lme.) 
A  penalty  or  fine.  —  See  Amercement.  Selden. 

A-MER'!-CAN,  n.     (Geog.)  A  native  of  America ; 

—  especially  a  native  of  the  United  States. 

Columbus  found  the  American  so  girt 

With  feathered  cincture.  Milton. 

A-MER'!-CAN,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  America, 

or  to  the  United  States. 
A-MER'[-CAN-i§M,  n.     A  word,  phrase,  or  idiom 

peculiar  to  America,  or  to  the  United  States. 

What  has  been  said  in  respect  of  much  of  our  provincial 
English  — namely,  that  it  is  old  English,  rather  than  bad 
Englisli — may  be  affirmed,  no  doubt,  with  equal  right  in  re- 
spect of  many  so  called  Americanisms.  Trench. 

A-MER'I-CAN-IZE,  v.  a.     To  render  American ; 

to  naturalize  in  America.  Jackson. 

AMES— ACE'  (amz-as'l,  ■«.    Two  aces  on  the  dice. 

—  See  Ambs-Ace.  Dryden. 
AM'^SS,  n.     A  priest's  vestment ;  amice.  Bailey. 

Jf-MET-4-Bd'LI-4,  n.pl.  [L.]  (Ent.)  A  sub- 
class oif  insects  which  do  not  undergo  any  met- 
amorphosis, as  fleas,  lice,  &c.  Brande. 

A-MET-A-BO'tl-AN,  ».  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  /i£ro/3o- 
'/.(},  change.]  {Ent.)  An  insect  that  does  not 
undergo  any  metamorphosis.  Kirby. 

t  AM-P-THOD'I-CAL,  a.  Out  of  method  ;  in  dis- 
order ;  irregular.  Bailey. 

t  A-METH'0-DIST,n.  [Gr.  apWoiSof,  without  plan.] 
An  irregular  physician  ;  a  quack.        Whitlock. 

AM'5-THyST,  n.  [Gr.  a/n^ffutrro?,  a  remedy  against 
drunkenness,  from  a  priv.  and  fi£6ijw,  to  be  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  from  the  supposition  that 
wine  drunk  out  of  an  amethystine  cup  would 
not  intoxicate.] 

1.  {Min.)  A  clear,  purple  or  bluish-violet  va- 
riety of  quartz  crystal.  The  color  is  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of 
manganese.  Dana. 

Oriental  amethyst^  a  rare  variety  of  corundum  ;  vio- 
let sapphire.  Dana. 

2.  {Her.)  Purple  in  a  nobleman's  coat  of 
arms.  Johnson. 

AM-jp-THY'S'TINE,  a.     Resembling  an  amethyst. 

AM-HAR'IC,  ».  [Amhara,  a  division  of  Abys- 
sinia.]    The  language  of  Abyssinia.        P.  Cyc. 

AM'I-A,  n.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  reptilian  fishes, 
found  in  the  rivers  of  the  United  States ;  the 
scaly  catfish.  Agassiz. 

A-MJ-A-BIL'l-TY,  ».     Quality  of  being  amiable; 

loveliness  ;  amiableness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

JSS^  .Amiability,  from  the  adjective  amiable,  is  now 

much  more  in  use  than  amability,  derived  from  the 

Latin  amabilitas. 

A 'MI- A-BLE,  a.  [L.  amabilis,  from  amo,  to  love  ; 
Old  Fr.  amiable',  Fr.  aimable.']  "Worthy  to  be 
loved  ;  lovely ;  charming  ;  delightful ;  pleasing. 

Tliere  is  nothing  more  amiable  in  nature  than  the  charac- 
ter of  a  truly  good  man.  Clarke. 

He  had  a  most  amiable  countenance,  -which  .carried  in  it 
something  of  magnanimity  and  majesty,  mixed  with  sweet- 
ness. 3Iem.  of  Hutcliimon. 

Syn.  —  Moral  qualities  are  called  amiable;  physi- 


cal good  may  be  called  lovely.  An  amiable  disposi- 
tion ;  an  amiable  woman ;  a  lovely  figure ;  a  lovely 
child  ;  a  charming  voice  j  a  delightful  scene  j  pleasing 
manners.  —  See  Friendly. 

A'MJ-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Loveliness.  Burton. 

A'MJ-A-BLy,  ad.  1.  In  an  amiable  manner. 
"  More  amiably  fair."  Thomson. 

2.  Pleasingly.  "  The  palaces  rise  so  amia- 
bly." Sir  T.  Herbert. 

AM'I-ANTH,  n.  [Gr.  iiiiavros  ;  L.  amiantus.] 
{Min.)  Earth-flax.  —  See  Amianthus.  Phillips. 

AM-!-AN'TH!-f6RM,  a.  Resembling  amianth  ; 
amianthoid.  Phillips. 

AM-J-AN'THIN-ITE,  ».  (Min.)  A  sort  of  miner- 
al, occurring  in  tufts,  flexible  and  elastic,  re- 
sembling amianthus,  but  stiffer.  Phillips. 

Am-J-An'THOID,  a.     Like  amianth.        Phillips. 

AM-!-An'TH0ID,  re.  [Gr.  ajjlavros,  amianth,  and 
Eiiio?,  form.)     {Min.)  A  mineral.  Phillips. 

Am-I-An'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  n/iiiiiros,  undeflled ;  a 
priv.  and  utatvw,  to  stain  ;  L.  amiantus.'] 
{Min.)  Earth-flax,  or  mountain-flax ;  a  fibrous 
mineral  substance  resembling  flax  ;  the  flaxen 
variety  of  asbestos,  so  named  because  it  can  be 
purified  by  fire  without  injury.  Brande. 

AM-!-CA-BIL'I-TY,  «.  Quality  of  being  amica- 
ble or  friendly ;  amiableness.  Ash. 

Am'I-CA-BLE,  (J.  Friendly;  peaceable.  "They 
live  in  an  amicable  manner.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Friendly,  which  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
is  a  stronger  term  than  amicable,  which  is  from  the 
Latin.  Amicable  relations,  terms,  dealings  ;  friendly 
intercourse,  advice ;  amicable  with  those  between 
whom  and  us  there  has  been  no  discordance ;  friendly 
with  those  for  whom  we  entertain  positive  feelings  of 
friendship  ;  a  peaceable  citizen  ;  a.  kind  neighbor  ;  an 
obliging  friend  or  person See  Friendly. 

Am'1-CA-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
amicable ;  friendliness ;  good  will.  Bp.  Taylor. 

AM'{-CA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  amicable  manner. 
"  Sects  live  so  amicably  together."        Phillips. 

A-MI'CAL,  a.  [L.  ajnt'cws,  a  friend.]  Friendly; 
amicable,  [r.]  Watson. 

Am'JCE  [am'is,  S.  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R.;  ?m-mis  , 
Ja.],  n.  [L.  amicio,  amictus,  to  clothe ;  Fr. 
amict.']  An  oblong  square  of  fine  linen,  worn 
under  the  alb  by  Catholic  priests; — written 
also  ammis  and  amess.  Milton. 

A-MI'CUS  CURI-JE,n.  [L.]  (Z,m«.)  A  friend 
of  the'court;  — a  stander-by  or  member  of  the 
bar  who  informs  the  judge,  when  doubtful  or 
mistaken  in  matter  of  law.  Tomlins. 

A-MID  ,  )  prep.  [A.  S.  amiddan,  in  the  mid- 
A-MIDST',  S  die.]  In  the  midst  or  middle  of;  sur- 
rounded by ;  mingled  with ;  among. 

And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life.  Milton. 

And  sees  on  high,  anadst  the  encircling  groves.    Beattic. 

AM'IDE,  re.  \ammonia.']  (Chem.)  A  compound 
containing  a  base  composed  of  one  atom  of 
nitrogen  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.    Brande. 

Am'J-DINE,  re.  [Fr.  amidon,  starch.]  The  solu- 
ble part  of  starch.  Brande. 

A-MID'0-pEN,  re.  [Eng.  amide,  and  Gr.  ycv- 
vdia,  to  produce.]  {Chem.)  A  combination  of 
one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, forming  the  base  of  the  compounds  called 

Miller. 


A-MID'SHIPS,  ad.  {Naut.)  In  the  middle  of  a 
ship  ;  between  the  stem  and  the  stern ;  mid- 
ships. Falconer. 

Am'I-LOT,  re.  {Ich.)  A  white  fish,  found  in  the 
lakes  of  Mexico.  Ogilvie. 

A-MISS',  ad.  [A.  S.  missian,  to  err.]  Wrong  ; 
faultily  ;  improperly  ;  criminally.  Hooker. 

t  A-MISS',  re.     A  fault ;  culpability. 

Each  toy  eeems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss.  Sltak. 

A-MISS',  a.     Wrong;  faulty;  improper.  Dryden. 

t  A-MIS'SION  (a-mish'un),  n.  [L.  amissio.']  Loss. 
"  Amission  of  their  church-membership."  More. 

t  A-MIT',  V.  a.     [L.  amitto.']    To  lose.   Browne. 


Am'J-TY,  re.  [Fr.  amitii.']  Friendship ;  con- 
cord ;  good  Will.  Addison, 

AM'MA,  re.     [Heb.  ds,  mother.]     1.  An  abbess, 

or  spiritual  mother.  Ogilvie. 

2.  [Gr.  aniM,  a  knot.]     {Surg.)    A  truss;  — 

written  also  hamma.  Dunglison. 

AM  MAN,     )  „_     [Ger.  amtmatm.]     1.  {Switzer- 
Am'MANT,  )  land.)  A  judge  in  civil  cases. 

2.  {France.)  A  notary  public.        Buchanan. 

AM'MJD,  re.     {Chem.)    Same  as  Amide.    Ogilvie. 

AM-MID'P-(?£n,  re.      Same  as  Amidogen. 

t  AM'MI-R AL,  re.    Admiral.  —  See  Admiral. 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hilla,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ainmiraZ,  were  but  a  wand.  Milton, 

Am'MITE,  re.  [Gr.  S/iijios,  sand.]  {Min.)  Roe-stone ; 
oolite  ;  — written  also  hammite.         Buchanan. 

Am'MO-jTHRYSE,  re.  [Gr.  oji^os,  sand,  and  xC' 
ais,  gold.]  {Min.)  A  soft  stone,  used  to  strew 
over  Avi'iting-paper.  Crdbb. 

Am'MQ-DYTE,  re.  [Gr.  Spiiot,  sand,  and  hlrrrn,  a 
diver.]  {Ich.)  One  of  a  Linnoean  genus  of  apo- 
dal fishes,  of  which  the  sand-eel  and  the  sand- 
lance  are  examples.  Brande. 

AM-MO'NI-A,  re.  [Probably  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Amman  in  Egypt,  near  which  muriate 
of  ammonia  was  first  obtained  by  burning  the 
dung  of  camels,  the  word  Amman  being  from 
Gr.  afifioi,  sand,  and  applied  as  a  surname  to 
Jupiter  in  the  temple  erected  to  him  in  the 
sandy  desert  of  Libya.]  (Chem.)  A  gaseous 
substance,  of  pungent  smell  and  acrid  taste, 
consisting  of  azote,  or  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen ; 
volatile  alkali.  Ure. 

AM-MO'NJ-Ac,  re.  The  drug  gum-ammoniac,  a 
concrete  juice  or  gum  resm  brought  from  the 
East.  Ure. 

AM-MO-NI 'A-CAL,  a.  Having  the  properties  of 
ammonia,  or  containing  ammonia.  "  Solutions 
of  ammoniacal  salts."  P.  Cyc. 

AM-MO-NI'A-CUM,  re.  [L.]  A  gum-resin  used 
in  medicine ;  gum-aminoniac.  Dunglison. 

AM'MQN-Ite,  re.  [So  called 
from  a  resemblance  to  the 
ram's  horns  upon  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Amnion.']  {Pal.) 
The  shell  of  an  extinct  or- 
der of  cephalopodic  moUusks, 
curved  like  a  coiled  snake,  and 
vulgarly  called  the  snake-stOTie  ; 
monis. 

AMMO'NI-UM,  re.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  four  of  hydrogen. 

Haefer. 

AM-MO-Nri)-RET,re.  (Chem.)  A  name  formerly 
applied  to  ammoniacal  metallic  salts.      Turner. 

AM-My-NI"TipN  (Sm-mu-nish'un),  re.  [L.  muni- 
tio,  a  fortifying,  from  munio,  to  defend/)  (Mil.) 
The  materials  for  charging  fire-arms  ;  military 
stores,  powder,  balls,  cartridges,  shells,  &c. ;  — 
applied  in  composition  to  many  articles  served 
out  to  troops.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

Am-MU-NI"TION-BREAD,  re.  Bread  for  armies 
or  garrisons.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

AM-KE' ^I-A,  re.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  livrjats,  remem- 
brance.]    (Med.)  Loss  of  memory.    Dunglison. 

AM'NjpS-TY,  «.  [Gr.  ijivrioTia,  from  a  priv.  and 
(ivriaris,  remembrance.]  An  act  of  oblivion  or 
indemnity  ;  a  general  pardon  or  freedom  from 
penalty  granted  to  those  guilty  of  some  crime 
or  offence.  Swift. 

t  AM-NIC'0-LIST,  «.  [L.  amnicola;  amnis,  a, 
river,  and  calo,  to  dwell.]  One  inhabiting  near 
a  river.  Baik 


f  AM-NI(?'5-NOtJS,  a.     [L.  amnis,  a  river,  and 
gigno,  to  beget.]    Born  of  a  river.  Bailey. 

jlM'm-OJV,  1  „.    [Gj..   a/ivio...]     1.    (Allot.)   The 
Am'J^I-6s,   S  membrane  that  surrounds  the  foe- 
tus in  the  womb.  Dunglison. 
2.  (Bot.)  A  thin,  gelatinous  covering  of  the 
embryo  of  a  seed.  Brande. 


A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


AMNIOTIC 

Am-N!-6t'!C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  be- 
longing to  the  liquor  of  the  allantois^;  —  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  liquor  of 
the  amnion  of  the  cow.  Brande. 

AM-CE-BM'VM,  n.  [Gr.  if.oifin,  a  return.]  A 
poem  in  which  persons  are  represented  as 
speaking  alternately,  as  in  several  of  the  ec- 
logues of  Virgil.  Crabb. 

AM-CE-BE'AN,  a.  [Gr.  ijioifiaiiii,  mutual.]  Alter- 
nately responsive.  "  Amcebean  verses  and  the 
custom  of  vying  . .'.  by  turns."  Warton. 

t  AM-0-LI"TION  (Sm-o-llali'un),  n.  [L.  amoUtio.J 
A  removal ;  a  putting  away.  Bp.  Ward. 

A-MO'MUM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Xjimiios,  blameless.] 
{Bot.)  "A  genus  of  plants  bearing  aromatic 
seeds,  known  as  cardamoms,  &c.  Brande. 

t  A-MdN'jpSTE,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  amonester.J  To  ad- 
monish ;  to  advise.  Chaucer. 

A-m6ng'  (si-mung'),         )prep.     [A.  S.  among  ; 
A-m6nGST'  (si-mungst'),  ]  mamgan,  to  mix.] 

1.  Mingled  with;  in  the  midst,  of;  making  a 

part  of. 

There  were  amonij  the  old  Roman  statuea  several  of  Ve- 
nus, in  different  postuces  ftnd  hahits.  Addison. 

2.  Noting  some,  or  some  one,  of  a  number 

indefinitely. 

Yon  have,  amtmg  you,  killed  a  sweet  and  innocent  ludy. 

Shak. 

AM'O-RET,  n.  [It.  amoretto.1  A  lover;  a  per- 
son enamoured,     [li.]  Warton. 

t  AM-p-RETTE' (&ni-o-ret'),     )„.       [Fr.     amou- 
t  AM-6U-RETTE'  (&m-6-ret'),  \rette.]  1.  An  am- 
orous woman.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  love-token.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  love-affair  ;  a  petty  amour.  Walsh. 

tAM'0-RIST,  I  n. 
Am'6UR-IST,  )  a  gallant. 


[L.  amo,  to  love.]    A  lover ; 

"     ■      "The  amorist's  joys 

Boyle. 

t  A-m6RN'JNG§,  ad.     In  the  mornings.    "  "Walks 
into  the  woods  amornings."  Beau.  S;  Fl. 


and  quiet.' 


[It.] 


A  wanton  ;  a  courtesan. 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 


(ilfos.)  Tender ;  affect- 
Warren. 


.Sm-o-RO'SA,  n. 

[R.-] 

Jm-q-RO'so,  a.    [It.] 

ing ;  winning. 
AM-g-RO'SO,  n.     [It.]     A  man  enamoured.    "A 

gibe  . . .  upon  an  amoroso."  [r.]  Hacket. 

AM'p-ROtJS,  a.     [L.  amo,  to  love.]     1.  Inclined 

to  love ;  loving  ;  fond.  Chaucer. 

2.  In  love  ;  enamoured ;  sometimes  with  on. 
"Amorous  on  Hero.'*  Shak. 

3.  Relating  to  love  ;  arising  from  love. 

THe  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  An  amorous  disposition  ;  a  loving  husband ; 

a  fond  parent. 

AM'P-ROUS-LY,  ad.     In   an   amorous   manner; 

fondly ;  lovingly.  Donne. 

AM'P-ROUS-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being  amo- 
rous.  "Jealousy  of  his  amorousness."   Sidney. 

A-MOR  'PHA,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ;<op0«,  form.] 
(Bot.)    a' genus  of  plants ;  bastard  indigo. 

Loudon. 

A-MOR'PHI§M,  n.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  fiopipfi,  form.] 

'  State  of  being  amorphous  ;  want  of  a  regular 

form.  Roget. 

A-MOR'PHOyS,  a.  Having  no  regular  form ;  shape- 
'  less  ;  irregular.     [A  very  modern  word.  Todd.'] 

A-MOR-PHO-Zb  'A,  n.     [Gr.  a  priv.,  ^op^ii,  form, 

'  and  C,aoi>,  an  animal.)  (Zoal.).  A  name  given  by 

Blainville  to  sponges.        BlainviUe.    St.  John. 

t  A-m6r'PHY,  n.  Departm-e  from  established 
form.  "  ^Pastidiosity,  amorphy,  o«citation." 
[Used  contemptuously.]  Swift. 

A-MORT',  a.    [Fr.  amortir,  amortif  to  deaden.] 
Lifeless ;  dejected ;  depressed ;  dispirited. 
How  fares  my  Kate?    What!  sweeting,  all  a?7ior«?     Shak. 

A-MOR'TtSE,  or  A-MOR'TIZE  [»-mbr'tiz,  W.  P. 
F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  si-mor'tiz,  S.  E.  K.  Wb.],  v.  a. 
[Fr.  amortir,  to  make  dead.]  (Law.)  To  trans- 
fer real  estate  in  mortmain,  or  by  such  convey- 
ance that  it  is  held  without  the  power  of  change 
or  alienation  ;  to  alien  lands  or  tenements  to  a 
corporation,  of  which  the  law  contemplates  no 
decease.  —  See  Mortmain.  Bacon. 
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A-MOR-TJ-ZA'TipN,  n.  [Fr.  amortissement.] 
(Law.)  The  right  or  act  of  transferring  lands  in 
mortmain  to  a  corporation.  Ayliffe. 

A-MOR'TJZE-MENT,  n.  Amortization.       Bailey. 

A-MO'TION(5i-mo'8hun),7j.    [L.  amotio.]    (Law.) 
'-  Removal ;  ejection.  Blackstone. 

A-Mot^NT',  V.  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  mons,  montis,  a 
mount  or  mountain,  i.  e.  up  a  mount  or  ascent ; 
Old  Fr.  amonter.']  [i.  amounted  ;  pp.  AinouNT- 
INO,  AMOUNTED.]  1.  To  rise  to  in  .an  accumu- 
lative quantity ;  to  compose  in  the  whole ;  to 
result  in  the  sum  or  aggregate. 

Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate, 

Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  equivalent  to  in  effect,  substance, 
or  influence. 

The  errors  of  young  men  are  theruinofbusiness  ;  but  the 
errors  of  aged  men  amount  but  to  this,  that  more  might  Jiave 
been  done  or  sooner.  Bacon. 

A-MOUNT',  n.    1.  The  sum  total ;  the  aggregate ; 
"  as,  "  The  amount  of  debts  or  charges." 

2.  The  effect,  substance,  or  purport ;  as, 
"  The  amount  of  what  he  said  was  this." 

A-m6UR'  (ii-m6r'),  »•    [L-  amor,  love;  Fr.  amoitr.] 
'  An  affair  of  gallantry ;  a  love  intrigue  ;  gener- 
ally in  an  ill  sense.  Swift. 

t  A-m6'.VAL,  n.    Total  removal.  Evelyn. 

tA-MOVE',  V.  a.  [L.  amoveo.}  1.  (Law.)  To 
remove  from  a  post  or  station. 

Coroners  may  be  amoved  for  reasonable  cause.  Ifale. 

2.  To  move  ;  to  affect. 

,  At  her  so  piteous  cry  was  much  amoved 

Her  champion  stout.  Spenser. 

AM-Ptl!l-tlJE,n.pl.  (Ornith.)  A  family  of  trop- 
ical American  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  con- 
taining the  sub-families  Pachycephalimz,  Pi- 
prims,  Ampelince,  Camphagince,  and  Dicrurince ; 
chatterers,  or  fruit-eaters.  Gray, 

AM-PE-Li ' Iir.X,  n.  pi. 
(  Ornith.)  A  sub-fami- 
ly of  dentirostral  birds 
of  the  order  Passeres, 
and  family  Ampelidce ; 
chatterers.  Gray.  AmpeUs  garrulus. 

AM'P5-LIS,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  passerine 
birds.  Brande. 

AM'Pf-LITB,  «.  [Gr.  aiinsXos,  a  vine.]  (Min.) 
A  species  of  black  earth,  so  named  from  having 
been  used  to  kill  insects  on  vines.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  cannel  coal,  and  to  some 
kinds  of  schist.  Crabb. 

AM'P^R,  n.  [A.  S.  ampre.']  A  tumor,  with  in- 
flammation ;  an  ambury.  [Local,  Eng.]    Grose. 

AM'PfR-SAND,  n.  [and,  per  se  and.]  The  char- 
acter [&],  being  the  letters  of  the  Latin  con- 
junction ET,  combined  in  one  character,  and 
used  for  and.  Nares. 

X^^  It  is  a  corruption  of  and,  per  se  and  (and,  by 
itself  and).  *'  The  expression  is,  or  rather  was,  com- 
mon in  our  nursery  books."    Halliwell. 

AM-PHIB  '1-A,  n.  pi.    [Gr.  ifupl,  on  both  sides,  and 

"  0ios,  life.]"    (Zoiil.)  Reptiles  which  live  both  on 

land  and  in  water,  as  salamanders  and  frogs. 

Agassiz. 

.66g=  Seals  and  walruses  formerly  constituted  the 
tribe  Amphibia.     Cttvier. 

AM-PHIB'J-AL,  re.    (Zoal.)  Same  as  Amphibian. 
AM-PHIB'I-AN,  re.     (ZoOl.)  An   amphibious  ani- 
mal ;  an  animal  of  the  class  Amphibia. 

Agassiz.    Kirby. 

AM-PHIB'J-p-LlTE,  n.  [Gr.  aii^cos,  having  a 
double  life",  and  XiSos,  a  stone.]  (Pal.)  A  frag- 
ment of  a  petrified  amphibious  animal.  Brande. 

AM-PHIB-!-p-L6p'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  am- 
phibiology".  Knowles. 

AM-PHIB-J-OL'p-<;JY,  n.  [Gr.  i^cfi^ios,  having  a 
double  life,  and  Uyos,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise 
on  amphibious  animals.  Knowles. 

AM-PHIB'{-OtJS  (sim-fib'e-us),  a.  [Gr.  ait^ifiior, 
aiupl,  on  both  sides,  and  Pios,  life.  Having  the 
faculty  of  living  in  two  elements,  as  in  air  and 
water ;  capable  of  two  modes  of  life  ;  of  a  mixed 
nature.  Budibras. 


AMPHIPOD 

AM-PI-llB'I-OUS-NESS,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being 
amphibious. 

AM-PHIB' I- t/M,n.  [L.]  Tpl.^m-PHlB'i-A.  (Zoal.) 
An  amphibious  animal.  —  See  Amphibian. 

AM'PH!-B0LE,  n.  [Gr.  iii(jjiPo).os,  equivocal.] 
(Ml7i  .)  Hornblende  ;  —  so  called  because  it  may 
be  mistaken  for  augite.  Brande. 

AM-PHI-B6l'{C,  a.  Relating  to  amphibole  or 
amphiboly ;  doubtful.  Hamilton. 

AM-PHIb'P-LITE,  re.  [Eng.  amphibole,  and  Gr. 
?.t$es,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  crystalline  rock  con- 
sisting of  hornblende  ;  trap-rock.        Hamilton. 

AM-PHlB-p-L6p'J-CAL,  a.  Doubtful ;  ambigu- 
ous.    "  An  amphibological  speech."       Burton. 

AM-PHIB-p-LO^r'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  an  amphibo- 
"  logical  nianner ;  doubtfully ;  ambiguously. 

AM-PHI-BOL'O-py,  re.  [Gr.  afujitfioloyia  ;  iiiipi,  on 
both  "sides,  iiiUw,  to  throw,  and  A<iyot,  a  dis- 
course.] Discourse  of  uncertain  meaning;  am- 
biguity in  speech  or  writing  arising  frorn  the 
order  of  words  ;  —  distinguished  from  equivoca- 
tion, which  is  uncertainty  arising  from  the 
double  signification  of  a  single  word.  Glanville. 

AM-PHIB'p-LOID,  re.  [Eng.  amphibole,  and  Gr. 
eISos,  form.]  (Min.)  A  rock  composed  of  am- 
phibole and  felspar,  the  former  predominating; 
a  variety  of  greenstone.  Ogilvie. 

AM-PhIb'P-LOUS,  a.     [Gr.  (i;i(fi,  on  both  sides, 

"  and  PdUu),  to  throw.]  Tossing  from  one  to  an- 
other.    "  An  amphibolous  quarrel."        Howell. 

fAM-PHIB'p-LY,  re.  [Gi.  ifujitPoXla.]  Ambiguous 
discourse.  ""Create  an  amphiboly,  a  double 
meaning,"  W hillock. 

AM'PHI-BRAjCH,  re.  [Gr.  ifiipl,  on  both  sides,  and 
Pfiaxis,  short.]  (Pros.)  A  foot  of  three  sylla- 
bles, the  middle  one  long,  the  other  two  short. 

AM-PHIB  'RA-eHYS,  re.    Same  as  Amphibrach. 

AM'PHJ-COME,  n.  [Gr.  ifitpiKofios,  ifupi,  around, 
and  Kd/iT!,  hair.]  A  kind  of  figured  stone,  an- 
ciently used  in  divination.  Buchanan. 

AM-PHlC-TY-ON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ' Kinptin-mvia,  the 
assembly  "of  the'  Grecian  cities.]  Relating  to 
the  council  of  the  Amphictyons.  P.  Cyc. 

AM-PHIO'TY-p-NY,  re.  The  Amphictyonic  league 
or  council!  W.  Smith. 

AM-PHIC'TY-dN§,  re.  pi.  Members  of  the  cele- 
brated council  of  ancient  Greece,  called  the 
Amphictyonic  Council,  from  its  reputed  found- 
er, Amphictyon.  Mitford. 

AM-PHI-DES'MA,  n.  [Gr.  Siiiupi,  on  both  sides, 
and  M(Tiia,  a  bond.]  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  or- 
bicular, bivalve  moUusks,  with  long  siphons, 
and  a  large  tongue-shaped  foot.  Van  der  Hoeven. 

AM-PHIG'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  afupi,  on  both  sides, 
or  doubtful,  and  yAfos,  marriage.]  (Bot.)  Hav- 
ing no  traces  of  sexual  organs.  Brande. 

AM'PHI-^ENE,  re.  [Gr.  afi^i,  on  both  sides,  and 
yivos,  kind,  genus.]  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  potash,  found  in  volcanic  rocks  ;  — 
called  also  leucite.  Dana. 

AM'PHI-HEX-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  ii/i0i,  on  both 
sidesj  and  Eng.  hexaliedral.']  (Min.)  Noting  a 
crystal,  the  faces  of  which,  counted  in  two  dif- 
ferent directions,  give  two  hexahedral  outlines, 
or  are  fouifd  to  be  six  in  number,     Cleaveland. 

AM-PHIL'p-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  i/<(fi,  on  both  sides,  and 
Uyos,  a  discourse.]  Amphibology ;  ambiguity  ; 
discourse  of  uncertain  meaning.  Bailey. 

AM-PHIM'A-CER,  re.  [Gr.  in(j>l,  on  both  sides, 
and  fidKpos,  long.]  (Rhet.)  A  poetic  foot  of 
three  syllables,  a  short  one  in  the  middle,  and 
the  others  long.  Crabb. 

AM-PHIp'NEUSTS,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  a/jitpl,  on  both 
sides,  and  niilia,  to  breathe.]  (ZoBl.)  A  term 
applied  by  Merrem  to  the  perennibranchiate  sal- 
amanders. "       ^~ 

AM'PHI-p6d,  re.  [Gr.  ijufi,  on 
both  sides,  and  ttovs,  wo^Sg,  a 
foot.]  (Zool.)  One  of  La- 
treille's  third  order  of  crusta- 
ceans, characterized  by  sub- 
caudal  natatory  feet  coexist- 
ing with  sessile  "eyes  ;  the 
sand-hopper.  Cttvier. 


Brande. 


Sand-hopper. 
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AMYGDALOID 


4M-PmP'g-DA,n.pl.  (ZoGl.)  Anorder  of  crus- 
taceans.—  See  Amphipod.  Cuvier. 


AM-PHlP'0-DOtJS,  w, 
oda. 


AM-PHIS'C!-AN§    (jm-f  ish'e-jnz),  re.  ; 
as  Amphiscii. 


Belonging  to  the  amphip- 
P.  Cyc. 

AM-PHIP'EO-STYLE,  ».  [Gr. 
afifi,  on  both  sides,  irpd,  before, 
and  uTvXo^y  a  column.]  {^Arch.) 
A  temple  having  a  portico  or 
porch  at  each  end,  but  without  columns  at  the 
sides.  Brands. 

AM-PHIS-B.mi'J^4,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  if<$(,  both 
ways,  and  /JaiVu,  to  walk.]  {Zobl.)  A  genus  of 
legless  lizards,  whose  bodies,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  are  of  nearly  a  uniform  size,  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  moving  either  backwards  or 
forwards  with  equal  facility.  Van  der  Hoeven. 
Scorpion,  and  asp,  and  amphisbaaia  dire.  Milton. 

Same 
)gilvie. 

AM-PHIS'CI-i  (jm-fish'e-l),  re.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
a^(/ii,  both  ways,  and  okicij  a  shadow.]  [Eng. 
AM-PHls'cj-^N?.]  Inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone,  who  have  their  shadows  turned  to  the 
north  one  part  of  the  year,  and  to  the  south 
the  other  part.  Ency. 

AM-PHI-THE'A-TRAL,  a.  Amphitheatrical ;  re- 
lating to  an  amphitheatre.  Craig. 

Am-PHJ-THE'A-TRE  (Slm-fe-ths'ii-tur),  re.  [Gr.  i'lx- 
(jitO^arpov 'y  afitpij  about,  and  Ot&oixai^  to  see,  to 
behold.]  A  double  theatre,  or  one  of  an  ellip- 
tical figure  ;  a  building  in  an  oval  form,  enclos- 
ing an  open  space,  called  the  arena,  around 
which  were  constructed  rows  of  seats,  rising 
one  above  another,  used  for  public  shows,  such 
as  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 

ilPg^  The  Coliseum  at  Rome,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  standing,  was  the  most  extraordinary  edifice 
of  the  kind  ever  constructed,  having  walls  166  feet 
high,  covering  5\  acres  of  ground,  and  capable  of  ac- 
commodating nearly  100,000  spectators.    Brande. 

AM-PHI-THP-AT'RIC,         >  „.  Relating  to  an  am- 

AM-PHI-TH5-AT'RI-0AL,  )  phitheatre.    Warton. 

AM-PH(-TH?-AT'R!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  amphi- 
theatrical fornir  Observer. 

Am-PHI-TRI'TE  [am-fe-trl'te,  Brande,  CI.;  am'- 
fe-trit'e,  K.  Wb.  B.  6.  C],  re.  [Gr.  'A/ii^i-rpiVi;, 
the  wife  of  Neptune  ;  —  used  also  for  the  sea.] 

1.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  tubicular  anellides 
having  short  golden-colored  bristles,  arranged 
like  a  crown  in  one  or  two  rows  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head.  Brande. 

2.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Marth 
in  1854.  Lovering. 

AM-PHIT'RO-PAL,     I  a.     [Gr.  i,,<pU  around,  and 

AM-PHIT'Rp-POUS,  5  rp^irw,  to  turn.]  {Bot.)  Not- 
ing ovules  that  are  transverse  to  their  insertion, 
and  have  a  short  raphe  ending  about  half-way 
between  the  chalaza  and  the  orifice.  Gray. 

AM-PHOD'Jg-LITB,  re.  [Min.)  A  light-red  min- 
eral ;  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime.         Dana. 

Am' PH0-R4,  re. ;  pi.  Im'FHQ-Rm.  [L. ; 
Gr.  djU0op£{)s  ;  a/x0i,  on  both  sides,  and 
i^tfa,  to  bear.] 

A  vessel  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans for  holding  wine,  oil,  and  other 
liquids.  It  was  pointed  at  the  b^e,  so 
that  it  could  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  and 
had  a  handle  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
which  was  narrow.  FairhoU. 

AM'PHO-RAL,  a.  [L.  amphora,  a  wine-jar.]  Re- 
lating to,,  or  like,  an  amphora.  Craig. 

AM-PHOR'IC,  a.  In  auscultation,  applied  to  a 
sound  in  the  chest  like  that  heard  on  blowing 
into  a  decanter.  Ogilvie. 

AM-PHO-TER'JC,  a.  [Gr.  aiupdrcpos,  both.]  Partly 
one  and  partly  the  other.  Smart. 

AM'PLE,  a.  [L.  amplus,  wide,  spacious  (Vos- 
sius) ;  Gr.  ivdirXeiDs,  quite  full ;  Fr.  ample.] 

1.  Large ;  wide ;  extended ;  spacious  ;  capa- 
cious.    "  Nature's  ample  lap."  Thomson. 

2.  Abundant ;  plentiful ;  copious  ;  liberal ; 
as,  "An  ample  supply  of  food." 

3.  Not  contracted;  diffusive;  as,  "An  am- 
ple narrative." 

gyn,  —  An  ample  or  large  store  or  allowance  ;  a 


wide  space  or  field ;  an  extended  prospect ;  a  spacious 
house  or  garden ;  capacious  vessel,  heart,  mind ;  an 
abundant,  plentiful,  or  plenteous  harvest  j  a  copious 
supply  ;  liberal  reward ;  diffusive  light,  heat,  charity. 
—  See  Broad. 

AM'PLE-NESS,  re.    State  of  being  ample.  Soiah. 

t  AM-PL^X-A'TION,  re.  [L.  amplexor,  amplexatus, 
to  embrace.]    An  embrace.  Bp.  Hall. 

AM-PLEX'J-C'AUL,  a.  [L.  amplexor,  to 
embrace,  and  caulis,  a  stem.]  {Bot.) 
Claspingthe  stem,  as  some  leaves.  Gray. 

AM'PLI-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  amplio,  amplia- 
tus ;  Old  Fr.  amplier.']  To  amplify,  [k.] 
"  To  add  and  ampliate.'^  Browne. 

AM-PL{-A'TI0N,  re.     1.  Enlargement.       Ayliffe. 

2.  {Law.)  A  deferring  of  judgment  till- the 

cause  is  further  examined.  Whishaw. 

t  AM-PLIF'J-CATE,  v.  u,.  [L.  amplifico.}  To 
amplify ;  to  enlarge.  Bailey. 

AM-PLI-FI-CA'TIQN,  re.  1.  Act  of  amplifying; 
enlargement ;  extension. 

Amplification  of  the  . . .  figure  of  a  known  object.      lieid. 
2.  {Rhet.)  The  lengthening  of  a  discourse 
by  an   enumeration   of  many  minute  circum- 
stances, or  by  multiplying  words  and  phrases. 

Having  no  talenta  for  amplification,  when  lie  had  told  Mrs. 
"Wadnian  once  that  he  loved  her,  he  let  it  alone,  Sterne. 

AM'PLI-FJ-CA-TIVE,  a.     That  amplifies.    Booth. 

AM'PLI-FI-ipR,  ™.  One  who  amplifies  or  enlarges. 

AM'PL!-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  amplus,  ample,  and  facio, 
to  make.]     [i.  amplified;  pp.  amplifying, 

AMPLIFIED.]  * 

1.  t  To  make  greater  or  larger. 

All  concaves  do  amplify  the  sound.  Bacon. 

2.  {Rhet.)  To  make  more  copious  in  expres- 
sion ;  to  enlarge. 

In  paraphrase,  the  author's  sense  is  a7nplifie4,  hut  not  al- 
tered. JDryden. 

AM'PLI-FY,  V.  n.  To  speak  largely  in  many  words. 
TO  amplify  too  much  would  make  much  more.  Shah. 

AM'PLJ-TUDE,  «.  [L.  amplitudo ;  amplus,  large.] 

1.  State  of  being  ample  ;  extent ;  largeness. 
"  Amplitude  of  the  world."    Bacon. 

With  more  than  human  gifts  from  heaven  adorned, 

Perfections  absolute,  graces  divine. 

And  amplitude  of  mind  to  greatest  deeds.  MiUon. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  angular  distance  of  a  celes- 
tial body  from  the  east  point  when  it  rises,  or 
from  the  west  point  when  it  sets.  Serschel. 

3.  {Gun.)  The  range  of  a  gun,  or  the  hori- 
zontal line  subtending  the  arc  in  which  a  shot 
or  other  projectile  moves  when  thrown  from  a 
gun.  Campbell. 

Maffnetical  amplitude,  the  angular  distance  of  a 
heavenly  body,  at  the  time  it  rises  or  sets,  from  the 
east  or  west  points  of  the  horizon  as  indicated  by  the 
compass. 

AM'PLY,  ad.  Largely ;  liberally.  Milton. 

AM'PUL,  n.  [L.  ampulla..^  A  small  vessel  for 
containing  consecrated  oil,  or  wine  and  water 
for  the  eucharistic  service  ;  al^o  for  holding  the 
oil  used  by  the  ancients  for  anointing  the  body 
after  bathing.  Fairholt. 

AM-P(jL'L4,  re.    [L.,  a  bottle.'] 

1.  A  vessel  used  by  the.  Romans,  having  a 
narrow  neck,  so  that  a  liquid  could  be  dropped 
from  it;  a  jug;  an  ampul.  Fairholt. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  dilatation  at  one  end  of  the 
semi-circular  canals  of  the  ear.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Cheni.)  A  big-bellied  vessel.  Buchanan. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  bladder-shaped  bag.       Henslow. 

AM-PUL-LA'CEOyS(-shus),a.  Shaped  like  a  bot- 
tle or  bladder.  Kirby. 

Am-P  vl-lA  'RI-4,  re.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  fresh- 
water moUusks,  having  a  spiral,  globular,  uni- 
valve shell ;  the  apple-snail.  Woodward. 

AM'Py-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  amputo,  amputatus  ;  It. 
amputare ;   Sp.  amputar ;    Fr.    amputer.']     [i. 

AMPUTATE!)  ;  pp.   AMPUTATING,    AMPUTATED.] 

1.  {Surg.)  To  cut  off,  as  a  limb. 

2.  To  cut  off,  in  a  general  sense.  Cockeram. 

Am-PU-TA'TION,  re.  {Surg.)  The  operation  of 
cutting  off  a  limb,  or  part  of  a  limb,  or  a  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 


A-MUCK',  or  A-MOCK',  n.  [Perhaps  from  ah- 
mack,  mad.  Brown^s  Zillah  Dictionary,']  An 
East  India  term  for  slaughter. 

To  run  amuck,  to  run  frantic  about  the  streets,  at- 
tacking every  person  who  comes  in  the  way.      Ency. 


Satire  'B  my  weapon  ;  but  I  'm  too  discreet 
To  run  amuck  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet. 


Pope. 


AM'U-LET,  n.  [L.  amulctum,  from  amolior,  to 
avert,  i.  e.  danger  or  disease ;  Fr.  amulette.] 
Something  worn  about  the  person,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  the  effect  of  protecting  the  wearer 
against  disease  or  other  evil,  and  of  securing 
good  fortune ;  a  charm.  Browne. 

t  AM-U-LET'IC,  a.  Belonging  to  an  amulet.  Ash. 

t  A-MUR-COS'J-TY,  n.  [Gr.  i-iidgyri;,  lees ;  L.  amur- 
ca.]    The  quality  of  lees  or  mother.        Bailey. 

A-MiJa'COyS,  ».  Full  of  dregs  or  lees,   [e.]  Ash. 

A-MD§'A-BLE,  u,.  Capable  of  being  amu^d,  or 
entertained.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

A-MU§E'  (ii-muz'),  V.  a.  [It.  musare,  to  stand 
idle  ;  Fr.  muser,  to  loiter,  amuser,  to  divert. 
Sullivan  suggests  from  L.  musa,  muse,  i.  e.  to 
entertain  with  the  Muses.]     [  i.  amused  ;  pp. 

AMUSING,    AMUSED.] 

1.  t  To  absorb  or  engage  in  meditation. 
Solemn  objects  to  amuse  the  pensive  part  of  the  soul. 

South. 

2.  To  entertain  with  tranquillity ;  to  divert ; 
to  beguile  ;  as,  "  It  is  easy  to  amuse  children." 

3.  To  keep  in  expectation  by  flattery  or 
plausible  pretences  ;  to  delude. 

Bishop  Henry  amused  her  with  dubious  answers,  and  kept 
her  in  suspense  for  some  days.  *  Swift. 

Syn.^To  amuse  is  to  entertain  by  drawing  the 
attention  to,  and  to  divert  is  to  entertain  by  drawing 
the  attention  from,  our  present  occupation.  That 
amuses  which  relieves  idleness ;  that  diverts  which 
supplies  a  new  and  pleasing  object  of  attention  after 
serious  or  severe  occupation.  Trifles  that  amuse  chil- 
dren will  sometimes  divert  their  older  companions. 
To  be  beguiled  is  the  effect  or  consequence  of  being 
amused ;  it  is  that  by  which  we  are  made  to  forget 
what  might  otherwise  give  us  uneasiness.  Travellers 
Oeguile  the  tedium  of  a  journey  by  lively  conversa- 
_ti6n.  Entertained  by  an  interesting  discourse,  book, 
'or  whatever  is  agreeable  ;  diverted  by  whatever  draws 
the  attention  to  a  pleasing  object ;  beguiled  whenever 
the  mind  is  so  agreeably  occupied  as  to  lose  sight  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  taken  into  account. 

f  A-MU§E',  V.  It.  To  muse,  or  meditate.  iee. 

.^-MU^E'M^NT,  n.  1.  t  Profound  meditation. 
"  I  fell  into  a  deep  amusement."         Fleetwood. 

2.  That  which  amuses ;  entertainment ;  di- 
version ;  sport ;  recreation  ;  pastime ;  relaxa- 
tion.   "  An  amusement  for  idle  people."  Temple. 

Syn. dmiLsement  in  reading  or  gardening;  en- 
tertainment at  the  theatre  or  a  concert ;  diversion  at  a 
jubilee,  or  at  the  sight  of  odd  and  fantastic  tricks  ; 
sports  in  the  chase,  fisbing,  and  the  like  ;  recreation 
or  relaxation  after  labor,  in  games,  from  company, 
music,  &c. ;  pastime  for  the  unemployed.  —  See  Play. 

A-MU^'^R  (a-muz'er),  re.    One  who  amuses. 

A-MU§'ING,  p.  a.  Affording  amusement ;  enter- 
taining ;  diverting ;  pleasing. 

A-MU§'!NG-LY,  ad.  In  an  amusing  manner. 

A-MU'SJVE,  a.     That  has  the  power  of  amusing. 
To  me  't  is  given  to  wake  the  amusive  reed. 
And  soothe  with  song  the  soUtai-y  hours.        Whitehead. 

A-MU'SJVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  amusive  manner.  "  A 
south-easterly  wind  succeeded  . . .  flaurnturing 
amusively  among  the  pines."  Chandler. 

A-MYG'DA-LATE,  a.  [Gr.  ifiLiiyialv,  an  almond ; 
L.  amygdala.]  Relating  to,  or  made  of,  al- 
monds. Johnson.  - 

A-MYG'DA-LATE,  n.  {Med.)  An  emulsion  of  al- 


monds.. 


Crabb. 


AM-YG-DAL'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  bitter  almond.  Miller. 

A-MYG'DA-LINE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  crystalline  prin- 
ciple contained  in  the  bitter  almond.      Brande. 

A-MYG'DA-LINE  [a-mig'da-lln,  W.  P.  K.  Sm.; 
a-mig'dj-lin,  S.  Ja.],  a.  Relating  to  almonds ; 
resembling  almonds.  Johnson. 

A-MlTG'DA-LlTE,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  spurge 
kind,  having  the  leaf  of  the  almond-tree.  Crabb. 

A-MYG'DA-LolD,  n.  [Gr.  iiiOySair,,  an  almond, 
and  ellos,  form.]     {Min.)  A  variety  of  the  trap 
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rook,  containing  nodules,  agates,  &o.,  embedded 
like  almonds  in  a  cake,  Lyell. 

A-M'?G-DA-l6ID'AL,  a.  Relating  to  amygdaloid. 

4-MYa'DA-LtJS,n.     {Bot.)    A  genus  of  plants  ; 

almond-tree.  Gray. 

AM-Y-LA'CEOUS  (Sm-f-Ia'shus),  a.  [Gr.  SfivXav ; 
L.  amylum,  fine  meal.]  Being  of  the  nature  of, 
or  containing,  starch.  Loudon. 

AM'YLE,  n.  rCJr.  a/ivXav,  fine  meal,  and  iXri,  mat- 
ter, principle.]  (Chem.)  The  hypothetic  radi- 
cal of  a  series  of  compounds  derived  from  oil 
of  potato-spirit,  which  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
amyle,  and  analogous  to  alcohol.  Brande. 

A-MYL'JC,  a.  ■  (Chem,)  Koting  a  derivative  from 
the  hypothetic  radical  amyle. 

AM'Y-LInE,  ».  ■  A  farinaceous  substance ;  the 
insoluble  part  of  starch.  Smart. 

AM'Y-Lt[M,n.  [L. ;  Gr.  a>;iov.]  (Mi?d.)  Starch 
of  wheat.  Dunglison. 

AM'Y-RAL-DlfM,  m.  {Bed.  Hist.)  The  doctrine 
of  universal  grace  as  maintained  by  Amyjaldus, 
or  Amyrault,  and  others  his  followers,  among 
the  reformed  in  France,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Buck. 

An,  art.  [Goth,  an ;  A.  S.  ane,  ten,  or  ain,  one.] 

1.  One;  any;  some;  as,  "An  egg,"  "An 
orange." 

2.  Each;  every;  as,  " Twice (m hour." 

.Sn  is  the  same  in  signification  as  the  indefinite  arti- 
cle a,  being  the  original  form  of  this  article,  but  now 
used  in  the  place  of  its  derivative  a  only  for  tiie  sake 
of  euphony.  -9  must  be  used  before  all  words  begin- 
ning with  a  consonant,  as,  "  a  man,"  or  with  the 
consonant  sound  of  w  or  y,  as,  "  a  oneness,  a  unit "  ; 
and  an  must  be  used  before  ail  words  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  as,  "an  apple,"  or  with  h  muto,  as,  *'an 
hour,  an  lieir,"  and  before  words  in  wllich  the  initial 
A  is  not  mute,  if  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable, 
as,  ".dn  heroic  action,"  "An  historical  account." 
—  See  A. 

t  AN,  con/.  [A.  S.  unnan,  to  give  or  grant.  Tooke.'] 

If.    "  Catch  me  an  thou  canst."  Ford. 

This  word  is  used  by  Shakspeare  and  other  old 

authors  in  the  sense  of  %f;  as,  "  An  it  were,"  Bacon  ; 

but  it  is  now  no  longer  thus  used. 

A  'JVjI,  [Gr.  ivd.]  A  prefix,  in  words  of  Greek 
origin,  implying  repetition,  upward  motion,  in- 
version, distribution,  parallelism,  or  proportion. 
It  often  stands  by  itself  in  the  prescriptions  of 
physicians,  denoting  repetition,  or  in  equal 
nun.ntUti  •  as  *'  "Wine  and  honey,  d  or  ana  S  ii "  ; 


1.  e.  Wine  and  honey,  each,  two  ounces. 

A'NA,  n.  The  termination,  in  the  neuter  plural 
form,  of  Latin  adjectives  in  -anus,  which  is 
annexed  to  the  names  of  authors,  or  eminent 
persons,  to  denote  a  collection  of  their  memo- 
rable sayings ;  as,  Johnsoniana.  It  is  also 
sometimes  used  separately,  as  denoting  one  of 
this  class  of  literary  productions. 

The  Scali^erana  wns  the  earliest  book  of  table-talk  which 
appeared  under  the  famous  appellation  Ana.  Qu.  Mcv. 

They  were  pleased  to  publish  some  Tunbrigiana  [sayings 
of  persons  assembled  at  Tunbridge  Wells]  this  season;  but 
such  anal  I  believe  there  never  were  so  many  vile  little 
verses  put  together  before.  Letter  of  West  to  Gray. 

Selden's  Table-talk  Johnson  preferred  to  all  the  French 
Ana.  Qu.  Rev. 

AN-A-BAP'Tl§M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  Anabap- 
tists. Featley. 

AN-A-BAP'TIST,  n.  [Gr.  ivi,  again,  or  anew,  and 
fliiirrl^u,  to  dip  under,  or  to.  wet.]  One  who  holds 
that  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy 
should  be  rebaptized.  South. 

AN-A-BAP-TIS'TIC,  _      )  a.   Relating  to  the  An- 
AN-A-BAP-TIS'TI-CA'l,  )  abaptists.  Milton. 

t  AN- A-BAP'T!S-TKY,  n.  The  sect  or  doctrine 
of  the  Anabaptists!  ■  Pagitt. 

t  AN-A-bAp'TIZE,  v.  a.  To  rebaptize.    Whitlock. 

Ajf'4-BAS,  n.  [Gr.  ivd,  up,  and  Palw,  to  go.] 
{Ich.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes, 
having  cells  in  the  pharynx  capable  of  retain- 
ing water,  and  gradually  dropping  it  into  the 
branchial  cavity  so  as  to  moisten  the  gills, 
wheteby  they  are  enabled  to  quit  the  water  and 
creep  about  on  land.  Brande. 

Aj^-A-BRb'SIS,n.  [Gr.,  from  (iva/Fi/SpMiTicw,  to  eat 
up,  gnaw  away.]  (Med.)  A  corrosion ;  a  wast- 
ing away.  JDunglison. 


AN-A-OAMP'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  im/niuirrM,  to  bend  back.] 
Reflecting,  or  reflected.  [r.J  "  An  anacamptic 
hill  " ;  "An  anacamptic  sound."  Johnson. 

AN-A-CAMP'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  reflection,  as 
sounds  produced  anacamptically.  HuUon. 

AN-A-CAMP'TJCS,  n.  pi.     1.  The  science  of  tlie 

reflection  of  sound,  especially  echoes.  Francis. 

2.  The  science  of  reflected  light;    a  branch 

of  optics,  otherwise  called  catoptrics.       Crabb. 

AN-A-CAE'D{C,  o.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acidfound 

~   in  the  fruit  of  the  Anacardium  occidentale,  or 

cashew-nut.  Brande. 

JIk-A-CAR' DI-irM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  avi,  up,  and 
Kap6ia,  the  heart.]  (Bot.)  The  cashew-nut  tree ; 
—  so  named  from  the  heart-shaped  nut  situated 
on  the  pulpy  receptacle^  Loudon. 

Aj^-A-CA-THAR' SIS,  n.  [Gr.,  from  av&,  upwards, 
anS  Ka0aipu,  to  purge.]  (Med.)  A  purgation  of 
the  lungs  by  expectoration.  Crabb. 

AN-A-CA-THAR'TIC,  a.  Purging  upwards.  Smart. 

AN-A-CA-THAR'TJC,  «.     (Med.)   Medicine  that 
■     works  upward.  Quincy. 

AK-A-CEPH-A-LM' 0-SIS  [Sn-J-sef-9-le'o-sis,  Ja. 
Sm.  Ask ;  an-ft-sef-^-le-o'sjs,  K.  Johnson,  Crabb'], 
n.  [Gr.  &vaKE(pa).atiiiffts ;  avd,  again,  and  ke^u- 
^niiiai,  to  bring  under  heads,  to  sum  up.] 
(Rhet.)  A  summing  up  of  the  heads  of  a  dis- 
course ;  recapitulation.         Smith  on  Old  Age. 

AN-ACH'0-RET,    }  „_    [Qj_  iva;^;a)pi;r^t ;  hvayaflii, 
AN-ACH'O-RITE,  )  to  retire,  to  withdraw.]     An 
anchoret;  a  retired  or  solitary  monk;  an  an- 
chorite,   [k.]  Donne. 

fAN-A-jCHO-EET'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  her- 
mit, or  anchorite.  ap.  Taylor. 

AN-A-CH-EON'IC,         }  a.  Containing  an  anach- 
AN-A-jEHR6n'I-CAL,  >  ronism.    [k.]     Colendge. 

AN-AjCH'RO-NI§M,  n.  [Gr.  ivi,  up,  against,  and 
ypdi/off,  time.]  An  error  in  computing  time,  or 
m  chronology,  made  by  placing  an  event  earlier 
or  later  than  it  really  happened. 

The  famous  anacTironism  [of  Virgil]  in  making iEucas  and 
Dido  contemporaries,  J>ryden. 

AN-AjEH-RO-NIS'TJC,.         )a.   Containing  aIn  an- 
AN-AjCH-RQ-NIS'TJ-CAL,  )  achronism.     Warton. 

AN-A-CLAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  aviKi-atrTos,  reflected; 
ivi'iK?.dti),  to  bend  back.] 

1.  Noting  apparent  curves  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  of  water,  caused  by  the  refraction 
of  light.  Francis." 

2.  jSoting  a  kind  of  funnel-shaped  vial,  made 
of  very  thin  glass,  and  with  a  very  large  bottom, 
which  may  be  made  alternately  convex  or  con- 
cave by  applying  the  mouth  to  the  orifice  and 
blowing  in  the  breath,  or  sucking  out  the  air  ; 
the  transition  from  one  form  to  the  other  being 
accompanied  by  a  very  loud  noise.        Fra?icis. 

AN-A-CLAS'TICS,  n.  pi.  The  science  of  refracted 
ligiit ;  the  old  name  for  dioptrics.         Francis. 

Ajir-A-Q(E-Jfd' SIS,  n.  [Gr.  avaKohumii,  from  ivd- 
Koiv6u,  to  impart.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which 
the  speaker  applies  to  his  opponent  for  his 
opinion  upon  the  point  in  debate.  Walker. 

AN-A-CO-LU'THJC,  a.  Wanting  sequence.  Lane. 

Ajv-A-CO-LU' THOJf,  n.  [Gr.  avaKtlovSav,  from  a 
priv.  and  aKo7.ovQm,  to  follow.]  (Rhet.)  The 
want  of  sequence  in  a  sentence,  when  one  mem- 
ber does  not  grammatically  correspond  with 
another.  Brande. 

An-A-COn'DA,  n.  (Herp.)  A  large  snake  of  trop- 
ical America ;  a  species  of  boa.  Baird. 

A-NAC-E^-ON'TIC,  ».  A  little  poem  or  ode  in 
praise  of  love  and  wine ;  —  so  called  from  the 
Greek  poet  Anacreon.  Brande. 

A-NAC-R^-ON'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  the  poems  or 
versification  of  Anacreon ;  amatory.  Gent.  Mag. 

AN'A-DEM,  n.  [Gr.  AvdSrina,  a  wTeath.]  A  crown 
of  flowers  ;  a  wreath  ;  a  garland ;  a  band  or  fil- 
let worn  on  the  head.  Drayton. 

AJiT-A-DI-PLb' SlS,n.  [Gr.  oTO^Mwirij ;  ai/d,  again, 
and  5i5rP.(iti),  to  double,  to  fold.]  (Rhet.)  Redu- 
plication ;  a  repetition,  at  the  beginning  of  a 


verse  or  a  clause,  of  the  last  word  in  the  one 
preceding  ;  as,  "  He  retained  his  virtue  amidst 
all  his  misfortunes,  —  misfortunes  wliich  only 
his  virtue  brought  upon  him."  Johnson. 

A'N'A-DROm,  n.  A  fish  that  leaves  the  sea  and 
ascends  rivers.  Ogilvie. 

A-NAD'up-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ivd,  upwards,  and 
&p6ftos,  coiirse.]  Relating  to  the  classes  of  fish 
that  pass,  at  certain  seasons,  from  the  sea  into 
rivers.  Ash. 

Ajf-JES-TIIE'^I-4,  n.  [Gr.  ivaiaeriala ;  a  priv. 
and  alaQdvojiai,  to  feel ;  Fr.  cmesthesie.]  (Med.) 
Want  of  feeling  or  sensation.  Dunglison. 

AN-jES-THET'JC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  aia9riTiK6i, 
perceptive.]  Belonging  to  ana3Sthesia ;  having 
the  power  of  depriving  of  sensation.     Brande. 

AN-^S-THJ5T'(C,  n.  A  substance  which  has  the 
power  of  depriving  of  sensation  or  feeling,  as 
sulphuric  ether  or  chloroform.  Brande. 

A-N/ES'TH5-TIZE  (fi-nes'the-tiz),  V.  a.  \i.  ANES- 
THETIZED ;  pp.  AN.IESTHETIZING,  ANAESTHE- 
TIZED.] To  deprive  of  sensation  or  feeling ;  to 
produce  anaesthesia.  F''of.  Simpson. 

AN'A-GLYPH  (&n'ii-glif ),  n.  [Gr.  ava,  up,  and 
yX'i^bi,  to  carve.]  An  ornament  effected  by 
sculpture  ;  chasing,  or  embossing. 

AN-A-GLYPH'JC,  n.  [Gr.  avayliKpi^,  to  carve  in 
relief.]  (Sculp.)  Chased  or  embossed  work  on 
metal,  or  any  thing  worked  in  relief.      Brande. 

AN-A-GLYPH'JC,         )  „.     Relating  to,  or   illus- 
AN-A-GLYPH'J-CAL,  Hrating  by,  anaglyphs;  op- 
posed to  diaglyphic.  Britton. 

AN-A-GLtP'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  carv- 
ing, chasing,  engraving,  or  embossing  plate. 

AN-A-GLYP-T6G'EA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  iv&ylvTTTOi, 
wrought  in  relief;  avny^-hiptii,  to  carve,  and  ypa- 
0(1),  to  describe.]  The  art  of  copying  works  in 
relief  by  a  process  of  machine-ruling  on  an 
etching-ground,  which  gives  to  the  subject  the 
appearance  of  being  raised  from  the  surface  of 
the  paper,  as  if  it  were  embossed.        Fairholt. 

Ak'a-QO-C^F.,  n.  [Gr.  ivayinyfi,  a  lifting  up  of 
the  mind  to  abstract  speculation.] 

1.  An  extraordinary  elevation  of  mind. 

2.  The  mystical  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  one  of  the  four  ordinary  modes  of  in- 
terpretation, in  distinction  from  the  literal,  al- 
legorical, and  tropological.  Crabb. 

t  AN-A-Gp-9^ET'{-CAL,  a.  That  exalts  the  mind ; 
mysterious ;  superhuman.  Bailey. 

AN-A-GO^'I-CAL,  ».  Mysterious;  mystical;  re- 
ligiously exalted.  Bacon. 

AN-A-GO^'!-CAL-LY,  ad.    Mysteriously. 

AN-A-GOp'ICS,  n.pl.  Mystical  or  allegorical  in- 
terpretations. L.  Addison, 

AN'A-GO-pY,  71.  Same  as  Anagoge.  Hammond. 

AN'A-GRAM,  n.  [Gr.  ivdy^afijia  ;  &vd,  up  or  back, 
and  ypdiijia,  a  letter.]  A  word  or  sentence  of 
apt  significance  formed  by  transposing  the  let- 
ters of  another  word  or  sentence  ;  as,  "  Est  vir 
qui  adest"  (It  is  the  man  who  is  present), 
formed  from  Pilate's  question,  "  Quid  est  Veri- 
tas ?  "  (What  is  truth  ?)  Or,  "  Imoyl  in  law," 
from  "  William  Noy,"  attorney-general  to 
Charles  I.,  and  a  laborious  student.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example  of  anagrams  formed  from 
a  single  word :  — 

'Live,  viJe,  and  evil  have  the  selfsame  letters; 
They  live  but  uite  whom  evU  holds  in  fetters. 

AN'A-GRAM,  V.  a.  To  transpose,  as  the  letters 
of  a  name  ;  to  anagrammatizc.  [k.]  Warburton. 

AN-A-GEAM-MAT'JC,  ^  „.    Relating  to  ana- 

AN-^-GEAlM-lMAT'J-CAL,  Jgrams  ;    forming    an 

anagram.  Swift. 

AN-A-GRAIVI-MAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner 
of  an  anagram. 

AN-A-GEAM'MA-TI§M,  n.  The  act  or  practice 
of  making  anagrams.  Camden. 

AN-A-GRAM'MA-TlST,  re.  A  maker  of  ana- 
grams. "An  ingenious  anagrammatist,  late 
turned  minister."  Gamage. 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6ve,  NOE,  SON;    BULL,  BUE,  eOle.  —  9,  9,  5,  |,  soft;  IS,  G,  £,  |,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   1^.  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 
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AN-A-GRAM'MA-TIZE,  v.  a.  &  n.  To  form  into 
anagrams ;  — to  make  anagrams. 

AN'A-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  dvaypa^ij,  a  register.]  An 
inventory  ;  a  commentary,     [r.]  Crabb. 

Ajf'^-ORbS,n.  A  Spanish  dry  measure.  Ogilvie. 

A'NAL,  a.  [L.  anus,  the  fundament.]  {Nat.  Hist.) 
Relating  to,  or  placed  near,  the  anus,  funda- 
ment, or  vent.  ,       Brande. 

A-NAL'CJME,  n.  [Gr.  ara/.ifij,  weak,  in  allusion 
to  its  weak  electric  power.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous 
silicate  of  alumina  and  soda.  Dana. 

Ajr-.i-LEC'T4,  »•;  pl-  AN-^-Lic' TX.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  avaUyiii,  to  gather,  to  collect.]  A  servant 
in  a  Roman  house  whose  duty  it  was  to  col- 
lect the  scraps  after  a  meal.  Brande. 

l.N'-A-LEC'TA,  n.  pi.  [L.]  1.  +  Fragments  or 
crumbs  gathered  up  after  a  meal ;  refuse. 

2.  Collections  of  extracts  from  different  au- 
thors ;  selections  ;  analects.  Crabb. 

AN-A-LfiC'TJC,  a.  Collected  together;  relating 
to  collections ;  containing  selections.         Ball. 

AN'A-LECTS,  «.  pi.  [L.  analecta.]  Things  gath- 
ered together ;  —  usually  applied  to  collections 
or  fragments  of  authors  ;  select  pieces.  Smart. 

AjV-A-LEM'M^,n.  [L. ;  Gl.  avi>.riiiiia  ;  im^.a/iPd- 
vu,  to  take  up.] 

1.  (Astron.)  The  projection  of  the  sphere  on 
the  plane  of  the  merid!ian,  the  eye  bemg  sup- 
posed to  be  at  an  infinite  distance.        Brande. 

2.  An  instrument  of  brass  or  wood  on  which 
the  projection  is  made.  Brande. 

3.  A  tabular  mark,  usually  in  the  shape  of  a 
figure  8,  on  an  artificial  terrestrial  globe,  to 
notify  the  sun*s  declination  on  any  day  in  the 
year.  Francis. 

An'-^-LEP'Sl-Afn.  (Med.)  See  Analepsis  and 
Analepsy.  Dunglison. 

JjV-Jl-LEP'SlS,n.  [Gi.  iivd?.ri\j,is;  amXaiiPdmi,  to 
recoverj 

1.  {Med.)  Recovery  of  strength.    Dunglison. 

2.  A  kind  of  epilepsy  ;  analepsy.  Dunglison. 

AN'A-LEP-SY,  n.  {Med.)  A  species  of  epileptic 
attack ;  analepsis.  Brande. 

An-A-LEP'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  aj-aAijirriciii.]  {Med.) 
Comforting ;  restorative.  Dunglison. 

AN-A-LEP'TIC,  n.  {Med.)  A  restorative  or  in- 
vigorating medicine  or  diet.  -P.  Cyc. 

+  A-NAL'O-GAL,  a.  Analogous;  having  rela- 
tion.   "  Analogal  motions  m  animals."    Hale. 

AN-A-L09'1-CAL,  a.  1.  Expressing  or  implying 
analogy.  "By  a«a^_92ca? representation."  Siit- 
lingfieet.     "  An  analogical  word."  Watts. 

2.  t  Bearing  relation  or  resemblance  ;  anal- 
ogous. 

Participating  sometliing  anatcQical  to  eitlier  [animals  or 
vegetables].  Halt. 

AN-A-LO^'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  analogical  or 
analogous  manner.  Potter. 

AN"-A-LO^'!-CAL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  ana- 
logical. '  Johnson. 

A-NAL'O-^tl^M,   «.    {Logic.)     1.    An    argument 

from  the  cause  to  the  eff'ect.  Johnson. 

2.  Reasoning  by  analogy.  Ogilvie. 

A-NAL'0-5!IST,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  analogy ; 
one  who  reasons  from  analogy.  Ogilvie. 

A-nAl'O-^Izb,  v.  a.  To  explain  by  way  of  anal- 
ogy ;  to  put  in  the  same  class  by  analogy.  "  De- 
sire, which  is  analogized  by  attraction.'   Cheyne. 

jl-J\rJiL'g-a6j^,  n. ;  -pi.  a-ivXl'q-o^.  Something 
analogous  ;  an  analogue,    [k.]  Coleridge. 

A-NAL'O-GOtJS,  a.  Having  relation  or  resem- 
blance ;  similar ;  as  "  Analogous  cases." 

A  term  is  anaJogous  wliose  single  signification  applies  with 
equal  propriety  to  more  than  one  object, —  as  theWffof  the 
table;  the  leg  of  the  animal.  Whately. 

A-nAl'O-GOUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  analogous  manner. 

An'A-LOGUE  (in'j-log),   n.      [Gr.  i.Moyoi.']      A 

thing  analogous,  or  having  a  resemblance,  to 

another  thing.  Kirby. 

A-NAl'O-^Y,  n.    [Gr.  avaXoyia,  right  proportion  ; 

'  avd,  equally,  and  l6yo(,  speech,  or  reason.] 

1.  Proportion  or  parallelism  between  things 

which  are  in  some  respects  different ;  relation 


or  similarity  between  different  things  in  cer- 
tain respects. 

If  there  be  an  analogy  or  likeness  between  that  system  of 
things  and  dispensation  of  Providence  which  revelation  in- 
forms us  of,  and  that  system  of  things  and  dispensation  of 
Providence  which  experience,  together  with  reason,  informs 
us  of.  that  is,  the  known  course  of  nature ;  this  is  a  presump- 
tion tiiat  they  have  both  the  same  author  and  cause,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  answer  the  objections  against  the  former's  being 
from  God,  drawn  from  any  thing  which  is  analogical  or  sim- 
ilar to  what  is  in  the  latter,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  fi-om 
him.  J3p.  Butler. 

2.  {Geom.)  Equality  or  similitude  of  ratios ; 
proportion.  Brande. 

3.  {Gram.)  Similarity  as  respects  derivation, 
inflection,  pronunciation,  &c.,  opposed  to 
anomaly ;  correspondence  to  the  genius  and 
received  forms  of  any  language. 

4.  {Rhet.)  Resemblance  in  the  relations 
which  different  objects  bear  to  other  objects  ; 
thus  youth  is  called  by  analogy  the  dawn  of  life, 
not  because  of  an  actual  resemblance  between 
youth  and  morning,  but  because  the  one  is  to 
life  what  the  other  is  to  day. 

Analogy  does  not  mean  the  similarity  of  two  things,  but 
the  similarity  or  sameness  of  two  relations.       J3p.  Copleston. 

5.  {Nat.  Hist.)  Remote  or  incidental  relation- 
ship, as  distinguished  from  affinity,  or  near  re- 
lationship. 

Analogy  of  faith,  (Theol.)  the  proportion  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  bear  to  one  another,  or  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  truths  of  revealed  religion.  Hook. 

A-nAl'Y-S1S,  n. ;  pi.  A-HiL'y-SE?.  [Gr.  ivAlvo:; ; 
avaXioi,  to  unloose.] 

1.  A  resolution  of  any  thing,  whether  an  ob- 
ject of  the  senses  or  of  the  mtellect,  into  its 
first  elements  or  component  parts  ;  —  opposed 
to  synthesis. 

Among  the  varied  objects  of  a  landscape,  I  behold  a  tree ; 
I  separate  it  from  other  objects,  I  examine  separately  its  dif- 
ferent parts  —  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  &c.  t  and  then,  uniting 
them  into  one  whole,  I  form  a  notion  of  the  tree.  The  first 
part  of  this  process  is  analysis^  the  second  synthesis.  —  The  in- 
struments of  analysis  are  observation  and  experiment ;  of 
synthesis,  definition  and  classification.  Fleming. 

2.  (Met.)  The  process  of  resolving  intellect- 
ual operations  into  their  primary  principles. 

3.  {Math.)  The  method  of  resolving  problems 
by  means  of  algebraical  equations. 

4.  {Chem.)  The  determination  of  the  parts  or 
elements  of  compound  bodies ;  decomposition. 

5.  {Bot.)  A  term  answering  to  dissection  in 
anatomy ;  a  display  of  the  parts.  Gray. 

6.  {Gram.  &  Rhet.)  A  synopsis,  outline,  or 
summary;  —  the  resolution  of  the  parts  of  com- 
position; parsing. 

Oeometrical  analysis,  (Math.)  the  application  of  al- 
gebra to  geometry.  —  Qualitative  analysis,  (  Chem.)  the 
determination  of  the  component  parts  of  a  body  with- 
out reference  to  their  relative  proportions Quanti- 
tative analysis,  (Chem.)  the  determination  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  body,  together  with  the  weight  of 
each,  or  of  the  parts  and  their  relative  proportions. 

AN'A-LYST,  71.     (Math.)   One  who  is  skilled  in 

analysis.  Berkeley. 

AN-A-LYT'!C,         ;  a.     Relating  to,  or  contain- 

AN-A-LYT'I-CAL,  )  ing,  analysis  ;   performed  by 

analysis  ;  as," "  Analytical  reasoning." 

An-A-LYT'I-OAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  analysis. 

AN-A-LYT'iCS,  n.  pi.  The  analytical  science  ; 
the  act  or  art  of  analyzing.  Milton. 

An-A-LYZ'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  analyzed,  or 
resolved  into  first  principles.  Phil.  Mag. 

AN-A-LYZ'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
analyzable.  Ogilvie. 

An-A-LY-ZA'TION,  re.  Act  of  analyzing,  or  re- 
solving into  elementary  parts.  Gent.  Mag. 

AN'A-LYZE,  v.  a.     [Gr.  ivaUui,  to  unloose.]     [i. 

ANALYZED  ;  pp.  ANALYZING,  ANALYZED.]      To 

resolve  a  compound  into  its  first  principles  or 
elementary  parts  ;  to  solve  or  resolve  by  anal- 
ysis ;  to  decompose;  as,  "To  analyze  a  min- 
eral." Watts. 

AN'A-LYZ-J)E,  n.    1.  He  that  analyzes ;  analyst. 

"  1^0  better  analyzer  than  yourself."    Bp.  Hall. 

2.  That  which  has  the  power  of  analyzing. 

"  Fire  . . .  the  universal  analyzer."  Boyle. 

jlJV-Jl'M-JfE'SIS,n.  [Gr.  ivdfivriaK ;  liud,  again,  and 
iivijcns,  a  remembering.]  (Rhet.)  A  remembrance 
or  enumeration  of  things.  Crabb. 

t  AN-AM-NES'TJC,  a.  Helpful  to  the  memory ; 
assisting  recollection.  Ash. 


AM-A-MOR-PHO'SIS,     or     AfT-A-MOR'PHO-SIS 
.  [aii-ri-iiior-fo'sis,  S'.  W.  J.  E.  F.  K.  C. ;  an-?-mor'- 
fo-sis,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  BrandeJ,  n.    [Gr.  av6, 
backward,  and  ^ojuSiJ,  form.] 

1.  (Persp.)  A  distorted  representation  of  an 
object,  so  contrived  as  to  appear  symmetrical, 
or  an  exact  representation,  when  seen  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  or  as  reflected  by  a  curved 
mirror,  or  through  a  polyhedron.  Brande. 

2.  (Nat.  Hist.)  The  change  of  form  which 
may  be  traced  throughout  the  species  or  higher 
members  of  a  natural  gr.oup  of  animals  or 
plants,  either  in  the  actual  series,  or  as  they 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  course  of  time 
on  this  planet.  Brande. 

A-JVA  'JVAS  [?-na'niis,  S.  W.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
?-na'n?s,  Wb.'],  n.  \_Nanas,  the  Peruvian  name 
of  the  pine-apple.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Brome- 
lia,  or  the  plant  that  produces  the  pine-apple ; 
the  common  pine-apple.  Loudon. 

AJV-A-JfAS'SA,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  in- 
cluding the  pine-apple.  P.  Cyc. 

AN-AN'DROyS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  avijp,  a  man.] 
(Bot.)  Destitute  of  stamens.  Brande. 

AN-An'GU-LAH,  a.    Having  no  angle.        Good. 

AN'A-P£ST,  ».  [Gr.  avii™i<rros;  ii/ajra/u,  to  strike 
back.]  (Pros.)  A  metrical  foot,  containing  two 
short  syllables  and  one  long  one  ;  a  dactyl  re- 
versed, or,  as  it  were,  struck  back.         Bentley. 

AN-A-PES'T[C,  n.  The  anapestic  measure ;  an 
anapestic  verse ;  —  employed,  in  English,  only 
in  poems  of  the  lighter  sort,  e.  g. :  — 

For  I  'm  told  the  discourses  of  peraous  refined 

Are  better  than  books  for  improving  the  mind; 

But  a  great  deal  of  judgment 's  required  in  the  skimming 

Tlie  polite  conversation  of  sensible  women.  Anstey. 

AN-A-PES'TJC,  )  a.  Relating  to  the  anapest ; 

AN-A-PES'TI-CAL,  )  consisting  of  anapests. 

AN-A-PES'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  anaspestic 
manner.  '  Ch.  Ob. 

A-JVAPH'g-RA,n.  [Gr.  avatfiofd;  axii,  back,  and 
4ilpm,  to  carry  or  bear.]  (Rhet.)  A  repetition  of 
words  or  phrases  at  the  commencement  of  sen- 
tences or  verses ;  as,  "  Where  is  the  wise  ?  where 
is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world  ?  "    1  Cor.  i.  20. 

t  AN-A-PL5-E0T'JC,  a.  [Gr.  iva-ni.ripiui,  to  fill  up.] 
Filling  up  ;  renewing  what  is  wasted.      Bailey. 

AN-A-PL5-E6t'IC,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which 
renews  flesh  or  wasted  parts.  Ogilvie. 

AJf-A-POPH'Y-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  iva,  upwards,  and 
ani^pvais,  offshoot.]  (Zool.)  A  vertebral  process 
rising  just  above  the  transverse  process,  and 
projecting  more  or  less  backwards.  It  is  well 
developed  in  the  hare  and  most  rodents.  Brande. 

tAN'ARCH,  re.  [Gr.  o  priv.  and  ap^ij,  govern- 
ment.] "An  author  of  confusion ;  anarchist. 
"  The  anarch  old."  Milton. 

A-NAE'jCHJC, 
A-nAr'£!HI-CAL, 
AN'AE-CHlfM,  re.  Anarchy. 

AN'AE-jEHlST,  re.  An  author  or  promoter  of  an- 
archy, confusion,  or  disorder.  Tooke. 

AN'AE-jCHY,  n.  [Gr.  avapj^ia  ;  a  priv.  and  &px^t 
government.]  Want  of  •  government ;  a  state 
of  society,  or  a  condition  of  things,  unregulated 
by  any  principle  of  government,  law,  or  order ; 
confusion ;  disorder. 

Arbitrary  power  is  but  the  iirst  natural  step  from  a^iarclty, 
or  the  savage  life.  Swift. 

Where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,         .  Alilton. 

A-JVAR  ' RBI-eHAS,  re.  (Jch.)  A  Limiffian  genus 
of  spiny-finned,  osseous  fishes ;  the  wolf-fish 
or  sea-wolf.  Brande. 

A-NAE'THEOUS,   a.     [Gr.   a  priv.  and  (Jpflpoi/,  a 

"  joint.]     (Ent.)    Without  limbs  ;  —  applied   to 

worms,  leeches,  &c.  Agassiz. 

A'J^TAS,  re.  [L.]  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  anserine 
birds  ;  the  duck.  Yarrel. 

AJ\r-A-SAR '  CA,  n.  [Gr.  iv&,  through,  and  <rdp|, 
mpxis,  fiesh'.]  (Med.)  A  dropsy  of  the  whole 
body ;  a  general  dropsy.  Quincy. 


)  a.      Without    rule,    govern 
L,  \  ment,  or  order. 


Howell. 
Sir  E.  Dering. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FAEE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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AN-A-SAR'COUS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of, 
the  nature  of  anasarca.*  Wiseman. 

AN-AS-TAL'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  Av&,  upwards,  and 
araKriKdif  contracting.]  {Med.)  Astringent; 
styptic ;  binding.  Ogilvie. 

AN-AS-TAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Avltrrrjiiiy  to  raise  up.] 
Raising  up  ;  —  applied  to  a  kind  of  printing. 

Anastatic  ■print'ms  is  a  process  by  whicli  any  design, 
mado  on  paper  witli  prepared  ink,  is  transferred  from 
the  paper  to  a  metal  plate,  which,  on  being  exposed 
to  an  acid,  is  eaten  away  in  the  parts  not  covered  by 
the  lines  of  the  design,  while  these  lines  are  left 
raised,  or  in  reliefs  and  are  capable  of  giving,  when 
Inked,  any  number  of  copies.  J<itoics  ^  Queries. 


A-NAS'TO-MO^E,  U.?z.  [Gr.  dvaarofidu}, 
to  furnish  with  a  mouth,]  [^.  anas- 
tomosed ;        pff.    ^ANASTOMOSING,    JWQ 

unite,  as  vessels  or  bi;anches,  with    "l/lt^y 
one   another;    to  communicate  by 
anastomosis  ;  to  inosculate.     P.  Cyc. 
.d-J\rJS'TO-Md'SIS,    n.;     pi.    a-nXs-tq-m6'se§. 
[Gr.]     (Bot.  &  'Anat.)   A  junction  of  parts  by 
inosculation,  as  of  vessels  by  their  mouths. 

By  means  of  miastomosis,  if  the  course  of  a  fluid  'he  ar- 
rested in  one  vessel,  it  can  proceed  along  others.    Dunglison. 

A-NAS-T0-M6T'IC,  a.  [Gr.  aj/affro/iwrtKtij,  caus- 
ing to  open  like  a  mouth.]  Aperient ;  open- 
ing. Dunglison. 

A-NAS-TO-MOT'JC,  rt.  {Med.)  An  aperient  med- 
icine.    '  Uuiiglison, 

Jl-J<rJs'TRO-PIIEin.  [Gr.  avaffrpot/iij;  Avacrpiipuj, 
to  overturn,  to  invert.]  {Pros.)  A  species  of 
inversion,  or  departure  from  the  usual  order  of 
succession  in  words.  Walker. 

AN'A-TASE,  n.  [Gr.  avArams,  extension.]  {Min.) 
A  mineral  composed  of  pure  titanic  acid  ;  —  so 
named  in  allusion  to  the  length  of  its  crystals, 
and  called  also  ocfahednte.  Dana. 

A-NATH'ip-MA,  n.  ;  pi.  a-nAth'e-ma?.  [Gr. 
avaQcitay  any  thing  devoted  to  evil,  accursed; 
av&y  up,  and  riQrijxty  to  put;  —  said  of  any  thing 
hung  up,  as  devoted,  consecrated ;  and  used 
chiefly  in  a  bad  sense,  as  devoted  to  destruction.] 

1.  A  curse  pronounced  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority ;  excommunication  ;  malediction ;  curse. 

Her  bare  anathemas  fall  like  so  many  hi-uta  fulmina  [inef- 
fectual thunderbolts]  upon  the  schlsraatical.  South. 

2.  A  person  or  thing'anathematized. 

Anatliema  signifies  persons  or  things  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion and  extermination.  The  Jewish  nation  were  an  anath- 
ema destined  to  destruction.  St.  Paul,  to  express  his  affection 
to  them,  says  he  could  wish,  to  save  tliem  from  it,  to  become 
an  anathema,  and  be  destroyed  himself.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Malediction. 

A-NAtH-:5;-MAT'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  an  anath- 
ema ;  having  the  nature  of  an  anathema. 

Johnson. 

A-NATH-?-MAT'r-CAL:LY,  ad.  In  an  anathe- 
matical  manner. 

A-NATH'5-MA-TX§M,  n.  Act  of  anathematizing  ; 
anathematization.  Bp.  Taylor. 

A-NATH-5-MAT-l-ZA'TION,  n.     Act  of  anathe- 
'  matizing ;  an  extreme  cursing.  Cotgrave. 

A-NAtH'JEI-MA-TIZE  [^-nath'e-ni?-tiz,  S.  W.  J.  F. 

'  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wh.\  an-Mliem'&-tiz,  P.  John- 

sonlj  V.  a.     [Gr.  avadeiiaTi^io  ;  It.  anatemizzare  \ 

Sp.    anatematizar  \    Fr.    anathimatiser.']       [i. 

ANATHEMATIZED  ;    pp.  ^      ANATHEMATIZING, 

ANATHEMATIZED.]     To  visit  With  an   anathe- 
ma ;  to  pronounce  accursed ;  to  excommunicate, 


They  were  therefore  to  be  anathematized  and^^banished 
out  of  the  church. 


JJdmmond._ 


A-NATH']p-MA-TIZ-?R,  n.  One  who  anathema- 
tizes. "The  censorious  anathematizery  that 
breathes  out  woes  and  damnations."  Hammond. 

AN'A-THEME,  n.  A  curse;  —  anathema  angli- 
cized,    [e;.]  —  See  Anathema.  Sheldon. 

.a-MT' I-D.myn.pl.  {Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Anse>^es^  containing  the  sub-fami- 
lies PhainieopterintSf  PlectropterincBy  A7iseri- 
nts,  Cygnincp,  Anatin(Sy  Fuligulina,  Erismatu- 
HneSy  and  Mergince ;  ducks.  Gray. 

A-J^AT'l-FERyit.  {Conch.)  The  barnacle.  Craig. 

AN-A-TjfF'J^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  anaSy  a  duck,  and 
ferOy  to  bear.]     Producing  ducks.  Browne. 


Anas^boschus. 


AJ^-4~  Ti'3^.mi^  n.pl. 

(Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds,  of 
the  order  ^nser 65, 
and  family  Anati- 
dcB'y  river  ducks. 
Gray. 

A-NAT'0-Ci^M,  n.     [Gr.  a 
T0Kt(Tfi6s-y  h.  anatocism,us.']   Interest  upon  inter- 
est ;  compound  interest,    [u.]  Johnson. 

AN-A-T6m'|C,         ;  „,    Relating  to  anatomy  or 
AN-A-TOM'I-CAL,  )       dissection.  Watts. 

AN-A-TOM'I-CAL-LY",  ad.  In  an  anatomical 
manner ;  according  to  anatomy,  Browne. 

A-NAt'0-mIst,  71.  £It.  ^  Sp.  anatamista;  Fr. 
anatomiste.']  One  versed  or  skilled  in  anatomy. 

A-NAT-O-MI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  anatomiz- 
ing. Ogilvie. 

A-NAT'0-MfZE,  v.  a.     1.  To  dissect,  as  the  body 

of  an  animal.  Hooker. 

2.  To  lay  open  by  minute  parts.  Shak. 

A-NAT'0-MY,  n.     [Gr.  AvaTOfi^  ;  dvarifivu),  to  cut 

'  up ;  L.  It.  4  Sp.  anatomia ;  Fr.  a7iat07nie.'\ 

1.  The  art  or  act  of  dissecting  animal  bodies  ; 
dissection. 

Practical  anatomy,  like  all  arts  in  which  an  aptness  and 
dexterity  of  the  hand  are  necessary,  is  to  be  acquired  not 
hastily,  nor  by  precept ;  but  an  ease  and  certainty  in  its  op- 
erations can  be  attained  only  after  much  labor.      iSir  C.  Bell. 

2.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  human  body. 

Lei:  the  muscles  bo  well  inserted  and  bound  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  knowledge  of  them  which  is  given  us  by  anat- 
omy. JJryden, 

3.  t  The  art  or  act  of  dividing  any  thing, 
whether  corporeal  or  intellectual. 

"When  a  moneyed  man  hath  divided  his  chests,  he  secmctli 
to  himself  richer  than  he  was;  therefore,  a  way  to  amplify 
any  thing  is  to  break  it,  and  to  make  anatomy  of  it  in  several 
parts.  Bacon. 

4.  f  A  skeleton.  "Rouse  from  sleep  that 
fell  anatomy.*^  Shak. 

5.  t  A  thin,  meagre  person,  by  way  of  irony 
or  ridicule. 

They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry,  lean-faced  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank.  Shak. 

Comparative  anatomy  is  the  science  whicli  teaches  a 
knowledge  of  tlie  differences  in  the  structure  and  or- 
ganization of  the  classes,  orders,  and  species  of  tlie 
whole  animal  kingdom.  P.  Cyc. 

AN-A-TREP'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  avarneTTTiKds.l  Over- 
throwing ;  defeating^  —  applied  to  the  dialogues 
of  Plato,  which  represent  a  defeat  in  the  gym- 
nastic exercises.  Enfield. 

AN-A-TRIP-S6L'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Avdrpupis,  a  rub- 
bing well,  and  Xdyog,  a  discourse.]  (Med.)  A 
treatise  on  friction.  Dunglison. 

AN'A-TRON,  n.     [See  Natkon.] 

i.  The  scum  of  melted  glass.  Johnson. 

2.  The  salt  which  collects  on  the  walls  of 

vaults;  nitrate  of  potash;  saltpetre.    Johnson. 

A-NAT'Rp-POUS,  a.  [Gr.  av&,  up,  and  rp^Trw,  to 
turn.]  {Bot.)  Noting  ovules  inverted  on,  and- 
cohering  to,  the  part  of  the  stalk  called  the 
raphe,  between  the  hilum  and  the  chalaza.  Gray, 

AN'BU-RY,  n.     1.  {Farriery.)    A  kind  of 'wen  or 

tumor  in  an  animal ;  an  ambury.  Bailey. 

2.  An  excrescence  on  turnips  or  cabbages, 

occasioned  by  an  insect.  Marshall. 

AWCJ^S-TOR,  n.     [L.  antecessor  ;  antecedo,  to  go 
before;  Fr.  ancestre.']     One  from  whom  a  per- 
son descends  genealogically ;    a  forefather ;  a 
progenitor ;  a  predecessor. 
Syn.  —  See  Forefather. 

AN-C^S-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
ancestors  ;  ancestral.  Wm.  Roberts. 

AN'CJglS-TRAL  [an'ses-trstl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. 
R.  C.\  &n-ses  tr^l,  Ja.  Wh.  Ash'\y  a.  Relating 
to  ancestors,     "^inces^ra^  claims."       Johnson. 

AN'C:5S-TR^L,  a.     Same  as  ANCESTRAL.     Hale. 

AN'CJg^S-TRfiSS,  n.  A  female  from  whom  one  is 
descended  ;  a  female  ancestor.     H.  Martineau. 

An'C^S-TRY,  n.  1.  Lineage;  a  series  of  ances- 
tors, "ilights  transmitted  from  a  virtuous 
ancestry.*'  Addison. 

2.  Honorable  descent ;  high  birth. 


Properly  an- 
Shak. 


Title  and  ancectiy  render  a  good  man  more  illustrious,  but 
an  ill  one  more  contemptible.  Addison. 

fAN'^H^N-TRY   (an'slien-tre),  n. 

cientr-y. 
AjsreH'l-LOPS,  n.    [See  ^Gir.ops.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Crabb. 

2.  {Med.)  A  sore  under  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye.  lioblyn. 

ANjCH'OR  (angk'ur,  82),  n.  [Gr.  ayKv^u  ;  iSyArr/,  a 
hook;  L.  ancHora;  It.  ancora\  Sp.  ancora-ox 
ancla  ;  Fr.  rmcre.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  hold- 
ing a  vessel  or  other  floating  ' 
body,  made  generally  of  iron, 
and  consisting  of  a  longitudinal 
part,  or  shanky  A  B,  having 
curved  arms  at  one  end,  termi- 
nating in  barbs  or  jlukeSy  E  C, 
F  D,  and  at  the  other  a  straight 
transverse  bar,  called  the  stocky 
G  H,  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of 
the  arms,  so  as  to  cause  one  or  the  other  of 
the  flukes  to  hook  into  the  ground. 

2.  That  which  confers  stability  or  security. 
"Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul.    lleh.  vi.  19. 

3.  A  liquid  measure  containing  about  ten 
gallons.  —  Same  as  Anker. 

4.  {Arch.)  Part  of  an  echinus  ;  an  ornament 
applied  to  mouldings,  somewhat  resembling  the 
fluke  of  an  anchor.  Bntton. 

Sheet  anchor y  (JV*aut.)  an  anchor  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  kind  ;  bower  anchor^  a  gmaller  anchor,  car- 
ried on  tlie  bows  ;  kedge  anchorj  an  anchor  of  the 
smallest  kind. 

To  cat  the  anchor,  to  draw  the  anchor  up  to  the  cat- 
head. —  To  fish  the  anchor ,  to  draw  up  the  flilkos  by  an 
apparatus  called  a  fish. —  To  sweep  the  anchor,  to  drag 
for  an  anchor  that  has  been  lost.  — To  shoe  the  anchor, 
to  cover  the  flukes  with  broad,  triangular  pieces  of 
plank.  —  To  weigh  anchory  to  raise  the  anchor  in  order 
to  set  sail. 

fAN'jCIIpR  (Sngk'ur,  82),  n.  [Gr.  nvax(^?vr>'is.— 
A.  S.  aiicra.]     An  anchoret;  a  hermit. 

An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  hope.  Sltak. 

AN€H'OR  (Sngk'ur),  v.  n.     \i.   ANCHORED  ;   pp. 

ANCHORING,  ANCHORED.] 

1.  To  cast  anchor. 


Or  the  straight  course  to  rocky  Chios  plough, 
And  anchor  under  Mimas'  shaggy  brow. 


Pope. 


That  may  be 
Herbert. 


It  is  with  antiquity  as  with  ancestry  \ 
the  one,  and  individuals  of  the  other. 


nations  are  proud  of 
CoUon. 


2.  To  stop  ;  to  rest ;  to  fasten  regard. 

Postliumus  anchors  upon  Imogen.  Shak. 

AN€H'OR  (angk'ur),  v.  a.     1.  To  place  at  anchor  ; 
as,  *'  To  anchor  a  ship." 
2.  To  fix  ;  to  fasten. 

There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect.  Shak.' 

ANjCH'OR-A-BLE  (Singk'ur-aL-bl),  a. 

anchored ;  fit  for  anchorage. 
AN£R'OR-A^E   (angk'ur-?j),   n.      1.    Ground  to_ 

anchor  on.  Wottnn.' 

2.  The  apparatus  for  anchoring  a  ship.  Shak. 

3.  The  duty  paid  for  anchoring  in  a  port. 

ANjeH'ORED  (angk'kurd),  p.  a.  1.  Held  by  the 
anchor. 

2..  Shaped  like  an  anchor; 
forked.  "  Shooting  her  anchored 
tongue."  3Io}'c 

3.  {Her.)  Noting  a  cross  with 

its  extremities  turned  back  like 

the  flukes  of  an  anchor. 

ANjGH'P-RESS  (5ngk'o-res),  n.    A  female  recluse ; 

a  hermitess.  Fairfax. 

ANjCH'0-RET  (angfc'o-r6t),  n.  [Gr.  dvaj^^iDprjTi'ig  ; 
ava^iapiwy  to  retire.]  One  who  retires  from 
the  world  from  religious  motives  ;  a  hermit. 

Macarius,  the  great  Egyptian  anchoret.  Alp.  Usher. 

AN€H-0-EET'!C,         i  „.     Relating;  to  an  ancho- 
ANjEH-Q-RET'f-CAL,  ]  ret,  or  hermit.         Taylor. 

ANjEH'OE-GROUND,  ».  Ground  suitable  to  anch- 
or on  ;  anchorage.  Ogilvie. 

ANCH'OR-HOLD,  n.  The  hold  of  the  anchor. 
"  Assurance  and  fast  anchor-hold.^'      Camden. 

An    anchoret. 
Pope. 

ANjCH'OE-SMITH  (angk'ur-smitli),  n.  One  who 
makes  or  forges  anchors.  Moxon. 

ANCH'OR-STOCK,  ».  The  cross  piece  at  the 
head  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor,  to  make  the 
flukes  take  hold  of  the  ground.  —  See  Anchor. 


AN€H'0-RITE     (&ngk'o-rtt) 
■    "  The  ancient  anchorites.' 
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AN-CHO'VY,  n.  [Sp.  anchova.']  A  little  sea- 
fish,  resembling  the  sprat,  caught  in  great 
quantities  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  used  for 
sauce  ;  EngrauKs  encrasicolus.  Baird. 

AN-CHO'VY-PEAr,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
West  Indies  and  its  fruit ;  GHas.  Loudon. 

AN'jeHU-SINE,  n.  [Gr.  Synovca,  alkanetj  The 
coloring  principle  of  the  alkanet  root.   Brande. 

AN'CHY-LO§E,  V.  a.  \i.  ANCHYLOSED  ;  pp.  an- 
CHYLOSING,  ANCHYLOSED.]  To  make  stiff, 
or  immovable,  as  a  joint ;  to  stiffen.  Lyell. 

AtfCH-Y-Lb'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ayKiXium;  ;  iyitx>X6ui,  to 
hook,  to  crook.]  (Med.)  An  affection  which 
produces  stiffness  of  a  joint ;  so  called  because 
the  limb  in  which  it  occurs  is  usually  bent ; 
—  written  also  ankylosis.  Dunglison. 

ANCH-Y-LOT'IC  (&ngk-e-lot'!k),  u,.    Pertaining  or 


relating  to  anchylosis. 


Ogifvie. 


tAN'CI?N-CY(an'shen-se),  ».  Antiquity.  "  An- 
ciencies  of  their  respective  sees."      Jura  Cleri. 

AN'CieNT  (an'shent)  [an'shent,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.;  an'shent,  P.  —  See  Angel],  a. 
[L.  antiquus,  from  ante^  before  ;  Fr.  anden?^ 

1.  Old ;  of  old  time  ;  not  modem. 

Many  are  the  sayingB  of  the  wise 

In  ancient  and  modern  books  enrolled.  Milton. 

2.  That  has  been  of  long  duration  ;  of  great 
age  ;  —  applied  generally  to  things,  but  some- 
times to  persons. 

Under  the  covert  of  some  ancient  oak.  Milton. 

And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 

Cast  by  their  grave,  beseeming  ornaments.  Shah. 

3.  Antiquated ;  antique  ;  obsolete. 

4.  Past ;  former. 

I  see  thy  furj; ;  if  I  longer  stay, 

We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings.  Shak. 

Syn. —  .Ancient  and  antique  are  opposed  to  mod- 
ern, old  to  new,  antiquated  to  what  is  customary  and 
establislied,  obsolete  to  current.  An  ancient  temple 
is  one  built  by  the  ancients  ;  an  antique  temple  is  one 
built  in  the  style  of  the  ancients. 

.Ancient  history,  manners,  customs  ;  antique  piece  of 
art ;  old  books  or  garments  ;  antiquated  customs,  insti- 
tutions ;  obsolete  words. —  See  Old. 

AN'CIfNT   (an'shent),   n.     1.  pL  Men   of  times 
long  since  past ; —  opposed  to  the  moderns. 
As  saith  the  proverb  of  the  ancients.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  13. 

2.  pi.  Old  men. 

The  Lord  will  enter  into  judgment  with  the  ancients  of 
his  people  and  the  princes  thereof  Isa.  iii.  14. 

3.  f  Senior.  *'  In  Christianity  they  were  his 
ancients.'*    ■  Hooker. 

4.  pi.  {Local,  Eng.)  The  oldest  barristers  in 
Gray's  Inn:  —  those  lawyers  in  the  Middle 
Temple  who  have  passed  their  readings.  Ogilvie, 

t  AN'CIIJNT  (an'shent),  re.     [Pr.  enseigne.'] 

1.  A  flag  or  streamer  of  a  ship. 

More  dishonorably  ragged  than  an  old  faced  anetc)i(.  Shak. 

2.  The  bearer  of  a  flag,  now  called  an  ensign. 
This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  1  take  it.  Shak. 

AN'CI^NT-LY  (an'shent-le),  ad.  In  ancient  times. 

AN'CI?NT-NESS  (an'shent-),  n.    Antiquity.  Bale. 

AN'CI5NT-EY  (an'shent-re),  n.  1.  The  honor  of 
ancient  lineage  ;  dignity  of  birth. 

Most  foolishly  do  the  Irish  think  to  ennoble  themselves  by 
wresting  their  ancientry  from  the  Spaniards.  Spenser. 

2.  The  imitation  of  antiquity  ;  antiqueness. 

You  think  the  ten  or  twelve  first  lines  the  best;  now,  I  am 
for  the  fourteen  last;  add,  that  tliey  contain  not  one  word  of 
ancientry.  Letter  of  West  to  Gray. 

t  AN'CI^N-TY  (an'shen-te),  n.  \Ft.  anciennete.] 
Age  ;  antiquity ;  'ancientness.  Grafton. 

j}J\r-Ci'LE,  n.  [L.]  The  shield  of  Mars,  which 
was  reputed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  sacred  shield  of  the  Ro- 
mans. "  The  Trojans  secured  their  Palladium ; 
the  Romans  their  ancile."  Potter. 

AN'CIL-LA-EY,  a.  [L.  andUaris ;  ancilia,  a 
maid-servant.]  Subser.vient,  as  a  handmaid ; 
attendant  upon.  Blackstone. 

AN-cIp'J-TAL,  a.  [L.  anceps,  ancipitis,  having 
two  heads.]  (Bot!)  Having  two  opposite  edges 
or  angles ;  ancipitous.  Brande. 

AN-CIP'I-TOC'S,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  two  opposite 
thin  edges,  as  a  stem  compressed.  Brande. 

An'CLE,  n.  —  See  Ankle.  Johnson. 


AN'COME  (Sng'kum),  n.  A  small  ulcerous  swell- 
ing, formed  unexpectedly.  [North  of  Eng- 
land.] Boucher. 

AN'cON,  n.    [Gr.  iyKiiv  ;  L.  ancon.l 

1.  (Anat.)  The  elbow.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  angle  or  a  corner-stone.  Weale. 

JjV'COJVE,  n.  [Gr.  ayKiiu,  the  bend  of  the  arm.] 
(Arch.)  A  console  or  ornament  cut  on  the 
keystone  of  an  arch,  or  on  the  side  of  a  door- 
case ;  — r  applied  also  to  the  corners  or  quoins 
of  walls,  cross-beams,"rafters,  or  trusses,  and  to 
brackets  under  mouldings'.  Brande. 

AN'CO-NY,  n.  (Iron  works.)  A  bloom  wrought 
into  the  figure  of  a  fiat  iron  bar,  except  at  the 
ends.  Chamiers. 

Jj^-CY-Log'E-RjiS,  n.  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
cephalopodous  mollusks.  Baird. 

AND,  conj.     [A.  S.  and ;  Ger.  und.']     A  particle 
implying  addition,  by  which  sentences,  words, 
or  terms  are  joined. 
And  if,  a  redundant  expression  for  if.     Luke  xii.  45. 

tAN'DA-BA-Ti§M,  ».  [L.  andabata,  a  kind  of 
Roman  gladiator  who  fought  hoodwinked.] 
Uncertainty.  Shelford. 

AN-DA-LU'SiTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  hard  mineral  com- 
posed of  silica  and  alumina  ;  —  so  called  from 
having  been  first  observed  in  Andalusia.  Brande. 

jiJir-DAJV'  TB,  a.  [It.,  from  andare,  to  go.]  (Mus.) 
Noting  a  moderate,  decided,  equable  movement, 
neither  fast  nor  slow ;  slower  than  allegretto  ; 
less  slow  than  adagio.  Dioight. 

.aJV-D.^JV-Tl'Jvd,  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  little  an- 
dante, not  quite  so  slow  as  andante ;  a  little 
slower  than  allegretto.      '  Dwight. 

AN'DA-RAC,  re.     Red  orpiment.  Smart, 

AN-DE'AN,  a.     (Geog.)  Pertaining  to  the  'Andes. 

AND'I-EON  (and'i-urn),  re.     [Perhaps    originally 
ha7id~iron.']   '1.  An  iron  at  each  end  of  a  fire- 
grate, in  which  the  spit  turns.  Johnson. 
2.  A  utensil  to  lay  wood  upon  in  a  fireplace. 
"  An  andiron  of  brass."  Bacon. 

JlJV-DOniLLE'  ('ing-dol'ye),  re.  [Fr.]  (Cookery.) 
A  dish  or  preparation  from  the  entrails  of  a 
pig ;  chitterlings.  Merle. 

AN-DRA-NAT'p-MY,  re.  [Gr.  iii/»;p,  ivSp6s,  a  man, 
and  avaTOjxTj,  dissection.]  The  dissection  of  the 
human  body.  Dunglison. 

AN'DR^-O-LITE,  re.  (Min.)  Another  name  for 
harniofome,  cross-stone,  or  staurolite.  Phillips. 

AN-DEO^'Y-NAL,  a.  [Gr.  iivSpdyvvos,  hermaph- 
rodite ;  av^p,  a  man,  and  yuvj/,  a  woman.]  Hav- 
ing two  sexes  ;  hermaphroditical.  Johnson. 

AN-DROgf'Y-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  of  her- 
maphrodites.    "  Androgynally  horn."  Browne. 

^M'-DROif'Y-J^E,  re.  [Gr.  avfip,  a  man,  and  yvvt'i, 
a  woman.]     An  hermaphrodite.  Harmar. 

AN-DROP'Y-NOUS,  a.  (Bot.  &  Anat.)  Having 
the  organs  of  both  sexes  ;  hermaphroditic ;  mo- 
ncEcieus.  Brande. 

4J<J--Dn6g'r-JVt/S,n.  [L.]  Tpl.  AN-DRap'r-m. 
An  hermaphrodite ;  an  androgyne.       Johnson. 

AN'DROID,  re.     Same  as  Androides.        Brande. 

AJ^-DRO  'I-DES,  re. ;  pi.  AN-DRo'i-D^E.  [Gr.  avrjp, 
a  man,  and  eloos,  form ;  Fr.  andnjide.] 

An  automaton  in  the  form  of  man,  which,  by 
means  of  springs,  weights,  or  other  contrivance, 
performs  some  of  the  natural  motions  of  a  man  ; 
an  android.  Enc.  Brit. 

JlJV-DROM'E-DA,  re.  [Gr.  'AvSpo/iiia,  daughter 
of  Cepheus  and  Cassiope.] 

1.  (Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Hind. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants.  Loudon, 

3.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  butterfiy.  Craig. 

AN'DRON,  re.  [Gr.  avSpiav  ;  avifip,  a  man  ;  L. 
andron.]  (Arch.)  An  apartment,  cloister,  or 
gallery,  assigned  to  the  male  part  of  a  monas- 
tic establishment ;  —  applied  also  to  the  space 
in  a  church  by  which  the  men  were  separated 
from  the  women.  Weale, 

AN-DEO-PET'A-LOUS,  a,     [Gr.  iv/ip,  a  man,  and 


TthaXov,  a  petal.]  (Bot.)  Noting  double  flowers 
which  are  produced  *by  the  conversion  of  the 
stamens  into  petals,  as  the  garden  ranunculus. 
Most  double  flowers  are  of  this  nature.  Brande. 

AJf-DROPH'A-qii,  n.pl.  [Gr.  iiviip,  Mpii,  a  man, 
and  ^dye),  to  eat.]  Man-eaters ;  anthropophagi ; 
—  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  so  called,  [n.]     Behe, 

t  AN-DR6t'0-MY,  n,  [Gr.  avlip,  a  man,  and  H^vu, 
to  cut.]    Dissection  of  human  bodies.    Bailey. 

AN'DEOUS,  a.  [Gr.  iv^p,  i.\,hp6i,  a  man.]  (Bot.) 
Denoting  the  male  sex.  P.  Cyc. 

ANE,  re.    See  A'WN.  Johnson. 

t  A-NEAL',  V.  a.    See  Anele.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  A-NEAE',  prep.    Near.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

AN'jpC-DOT-AJrE,  re.  A  collection  of  anecdotes. 
[».]  '  Monthly  Mag. 

AN'ipC-DO-TAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
anecdotes ;  anecdotic.  Gent.  Mag. 

AN'|C-DOTE,  re.  [Gr.  avlKiorov,  unpublished;  a 
priv.  and  hM^taixi,  to  give  out ;  It.  ajieddoto ; 
Fr.  anecdote.l  A  biographical  fragment,  inci- 
dent, or  fact ;  a  minute  passage  of  private  life ; 
a  short  story. 

Interesting  anecdotes  afford  examples  which  may  be  of 
use  in  respect  to  our  own  conduct.  Mclnioth. 

Syn. — Anecdotes  are  told  as  matters  of  private 
history,  and  are  always  reported  to  be  true ;  stories 
maybe  either  true  or  fictitious.  Anecdotes  for  men; 
stories  for  children.  Lively  or  amusing  anecdotes ; 
entertaining  stoines. 

AN-?C-DOT'IC,         1  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking 
An-EC-D6t'i-CAL,  S  the   nature   of,    anecdotes. 
"  Particular  anecdotical  tradition^,  whose  au- 
thority is  unknown."  Bolingbroke. 

AN'5C-D0-TIST,  re.  One  who  deala  in  anec- 
dotes ;  a  relator  of  anecdotes.  Ch.  Ob. 

An'5-LAce,  re.  A  knife  or  dagger  worn  at  the 
girdle  by  civilians  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.        '  Fairholt. 

t  A-NELE'  (f-nel'),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  on-elan,  to  anoint 
with  oil.]     To  give  extreme  unction  to.      Shak. 

AN-5-LBC'TEODE,  re.  (Elee.)  The  positive  pole 
of  a  galvanic  battery.  —  See  Electkode. 

A-NEL'LJ-dAn,  re.    '(ZoDl.)  One  of  the  anellides. 

A-NEL'L!-DE§,  re.  pi.  [L.  anellus  (Fr.  annelet), 
a  little  ring,  and  Gr.  lUos,  form.]  (Zolil.)  A 
class  of  articulate  animals,  having  cylindrical 
bodies,  divided  into  ring-like  segments ;  earth- 
worms. Brande. 

AN-5-M6(}'RA-PHy,  re.  [Gr.  avcpos,  wind,  and 
yp6(ptt},  to  describe.]    A  description  of  the  winds. 

An-^-MOL'P-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  aveijos,  wind,  and  U- 
yof,  a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of  the  winds  ; 
a  treatise  on  the  winds.  Ogilvie. 

AN-5-M6M'e-T?R,  re.  [Gr.  ai/t/ios,  wind,  and 
liirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  to  measure 
the  force  and  velocity  of  the  wind.         Brande. 

AN-P-MOM'E-TEY,  re.  [Gr.  avipos,  wind,  and 
lihpov,  a  measure.]  The  process  of  measuring 
and  registering  certain  effects  of  the  force  or 
pressure  of  the  wind.  Brande. 

A-NEM'p-N?  [si-nSm'o-ne,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C. ;  an-e-mo'ne,  Loudon,  Dunglison],  n.  [Gr. 
avEfiiJivr} ;  avEfios,  wind.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  peren- 
nial herbs  ;  —  so  named  because  the  flower  was 
thought  to  open  only  when  the  wind  blows.  Gray. 

AN-5-MO'NI-A,  or  A-NEM'Q-NINE,  re.  (Chem.) 
An  acrid,  crystallizable  substance,  obtained 
from  some  species  of  anemone.  Brande. 

A-NEM'O-NY,  71.    Same  as  Anemone. 

From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  breezes  shed, 

Anemonies  ;  auriculas,  enriched 

With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves.       Thomson. 

A-NEM'O-SCOPE  [a-nSm'o-skop,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  an'e-mos-kop,  S. ;  an-e-mo'skop,  E. ;  Sn-e- 
m5s'ko-pe,  l^.],  re.  [Gr.  avtfxoi,  wind,  and  cko- 
TTiSf,  one  who  watches.]  An  instrument  that 
shows  the  course  or  direction  of  the  wind;  a 
weather-vane ;  a  weather-cock.  Brande. 

t  A-NENST',  prep.    Opposite  to ;  over  against. 

And  right  anenst  him  A  dog  snarling  eri     £.  Jonson. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long; 'A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fAeE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    HilR,  HEE ; 
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•  A-NENT',  prep.    [A.  S.  nean,  nigh.]    Concern- 
ing ;  about ;  —  over  against.     [A  Scotticism.] 

AN'E-UOID,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  vripis,  moist,  and 
clSas,  form.]  Noting  a  kind  of  barometer.  It 
consists  of  an  air-tight  box,  formed  of  thin 
metallic  plates,  the  compression  of  which  is  re- 
sisted by  an  internal  spring.  By  a  system  of 
levers  connected  with  the  box  and  spring,  mo- 
tion is  given  to  an  index  which  registers  the 
variation  of  atmospheric  pressure.         Brande. 

AN'EU-EI^M,  n.  [Gr.  ivevpiaiiS;,  a  widening.]  A 
tumor  formed  by  the  morbid  dilatation  of  an 
artery ;  lesion  of  an  artery.  Wiseman. 

AN-EU-RI§'MAL,  u.     Relating  to  aneurism. 

A-NEW'  (it-nfl'),  ad.  Over  again ;  again  ;  in  a 
new  manner ;  newly. 

A-NEWST',  or  A-NEUST'  (ii-nust'),  ad.  Nearly ; 
almost.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

AN-PRACT'U-OSE,  a.  [L.  anfractus.']  [Bot.)  Full 
of  abrupt  turns  or  bendings.  Gray. 

AN-FRACT-U-6s'!-TY,      ?„.    State  of  being  an- 
AN-FEACT'U-OyS-NESS,  )  fractuous  :  —  a  sinu- 
ous depression.  Dunglison. 

AN-FEACT'y-OtJS,  «.  Having  sinuosities ;  wind- 
ing ;  anfractuose.  "  The  anfractuous  passages 
of  the  brain."  Smith  on  Old  Age. 

t  AN-FEACT'IJEE,  n.     A  mazy  winding.    Bailey. 

t  AN-GAR-!-A'TION,  n.  [L.  angaria,  to  exact 
service  of.]     Impressment.  Bp.  Hall. 

AN-(?EI-0g'EA-PHY,  n.     See  ANGIoaKAPHY. 

An-PEI-ol'P-PY,  n.    See  Angiology. 

AN-5-EI-OT'O-My,  n.    See  Angiotomy. 

AN'^JSL  (an'jel)  Un'jel,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  i?.],  n.  [Gr,  dyyt^oi,  a  messenger ;  L.  an- 
gelus;  It,  angelo;  S-p.  angel;  7oit.  anjo.  —  Ger. 
engel ;  A.  S.  engel,  or  angel.  —  Fr.  ange.J 

1.  t  A  messenger. 

But  beet,  the  dear  good  angel  of  the  Bpring, 

The  nightingale.  S,  Jonsov. 

2.  A  spiritual  being  employed  by  God  in  hu- 
man affairs ;  an  inhabitant  of  heaven ;  a  good 
spirit. 

An  angel  touched  El^ah,  and  said,  Arise.    1  Kings  xix.  5. 

3.  An  evil  spirit;  as,  "Angels  of  darkness." 
They  had  a  Icing  over  them,  which  is  the  angel  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  whose  name  is  . . .  Abaddon.  Jier.  ix.  11. 

4.  tAn  ancient  English  gold  coin,  equal  to 
about  ten  shillings,  stamped  with  the  figure  of 
an  angel,  in  inemory,  as  some  assert,  of  the 
saying  of  Pope  ijregory,  that  the  pagan  Angli, 
or  English,  were  so  beautiful,  that  if  they  were 
Christians  they  would  be  angeli,  or  angels. 

Ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots;  imprisoned  anffefa 
Set  at  liberQ'.  ShaJc. 

45^  This  word  is  pronounced.  &n'gcl  by  all  the 
English  orthoepists.  In  this  country,  it  is  by  some 
pronounced  an'gel ;  and  Dr.  Webster,  in  the  early 
editions  of  his  Spelling  Book,  and  in  his  "  Compen- 
dious Dictionary,"  pronounced  the  words  ancient  and 
angel,  dn'cient  and  an'ffel.  In  the  first  edition  of  his 
large  Dictionary  (1828),  he  pronounces  them  &n'cient 
and  an' gel ;  yet  he  says,  "  usually  pronounced  dn'- 
cient  and  an'gel,  but  most  anomalously."  In  his 
second  edition,  however,  (1841)  he  pronounces  them 
dn'cient  and  dn'gel,  without  remark. 

ANVSL  (an'jel),  a.  Belonging  to  angels;  re- 
sembling angels ;  angelical. 

Subjected  to  his  service  angel  wings.  Milton, 

AN'^t^L-BED,  re.     A  bed  without  posts.      Craib. 

An'^(;L-ET,  n.    An  English  gold  com  equal  to 
half    an  angel.  — 
See  Anbelot. 

P.  Cyc. 

an'95L-fIsh,  n. 
(Ich.)  A  voracious 
fish,  of  the  shark 
tribe,  —  so  named 
from  its  wing-like 


Angel-fish. 


fins ;  monk-fish ;  squatina  angebis.  Cuvier. 

AN-9EL'(C,  a.     Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  the 
nature  of  angels  ;  like  an  angel ;  angelical. 

Here,  happy  creature,  fair  angelic  Eve.  Milton. 


My  fancy  formed,  thee  of  angelie  kind. 
Some  emanation  of  the  all-beauteous  mind. 


Pope. 


AN-pfiL'!-CA,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  um- 
belliferous plants ;  —  so  named  from  their  agree- 
able smell  and  medicinal  qualities.        Loudon. 

AN-pEL'I-CAL,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  partaking  of, 
the  nature  of  angels  ;  angetic; 

Betwixt  the  angelical  and  human  kind.  Millon, 

AN-pEL'J-CAL-LY,  ad.   In  an  angelical  manner. 

AN-GEL'!-CAL-Nl;SS,  ».  Resemblance  to  an- 
gels ;  excellence  more  than  human.     Johnson. 

AN'P(;L-ITES,  m.  pi.  {Eccl.  Mist.)  A  sect  of 
ancient  heretics,  m  the  fifth  century,  who  held 
that  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  not  the  same  ; 
—  so  called  from  Angelium,  a  place  in  Alexan- 
dria, where  they  held  their  first  meetings.  Buck. 

AN'^^L— LIKE,  «.     Resembling  an  angel.  Shak. 

AN-^:5L-6l'0-PY,  n.  [Gr.  ayydas,  an  angel,  and 
kdyos,  a  discourses]  The  doctrine  respecting  an- 
gels, or  a  treatise  concerning  angels.      Ogilvie. 

AN'^^-LOT,  n.  1.  A  musical  instrument,  some- 
what resembling  a  lute.  Johnson. 

2.  An  ancient  English  gold  coin  of  the  value 
o-f  half  an  angel ;  angelet.  Lacombe. 

3.  A  kind  of  Norman  cheese.  Cotgrave. 
AN'95L-SHOT,  re.     [Fr.  ange.^     Chain-shot ;   a 

cannon    bullet  cut  in  two,   the  halves  being 
joined  together  by  a  chain.  Bailey. 

AN'p:^!^— WA'TfE,  re.  A  mixture  of  rose,  orange- 
flower,  and  myrtle  water,  peffumed  with  musk' 
and  ambergris.  '  Brande. 

AN'^JJlL-WlNGED  (an'jel-wingd),  a.  Winged 
like  an  angel.  Thomson. 

AN'gtei^WOE'SHJP  (an'jel-wUr'shjp),  n.  The 
worship  of  angels.  Trapp. 

AN'iSfE  (Sng'gur,  82),  re.  1.  [Gr.  AVx">  *"  choke  ; 
to  stifle.  L.  angOy  to  tease,  to  vex ;  —  artgor., 
vexation,  anguish. —  Dan.  angue,  to  repent  or 
be  sorry.  —  A.  S.  ange,  vexation,  sorrow.]  Dis- 
composure of  the  mind,  excited  by  real  or  sup- 
posed injury ;  sudden  or  violent  passion ;  wrath ; 
ire ;  resentment ;  choler. 

Anger  is  a  short  fit  of  madness.  Tillotson. 

When  anger  rushes  unrestrained  to  action, 
Like  a  hot  steed,  it  stumbles  in  its  way.  Savage, 

2.  t  [L.  angor.l  Pain  of  a  sore,  or  swelling. 
"  The  greatest  anger  and  soreness."      Temple. 

Syn. — Anger  \s  often  persevering,  and  never  sat- 
isfied ;  ire  and  wratli  are  hasty,  and  never  cool.  Re- 
sentment is  long-continued  anger,  produced  by  a  sense 
of  injury.  Sudden  anger ^  dreadful  ire;  vindictive 
wrath ;  cruel  resentment ;  rash  choler.  —  See  Dis- 
pleasure. 

AN'S^E  (&ng'gur),  v.  a.     1.  To  make  angry  ;  to 

irritate.     "  Sometimes  he  angers  me."       Shak. 

2.  To  make  painful,  as  a  wound,  [e.]    Bacon. 

tAN'e^E-LY,  ad.   Angrily.  Shak. 

t  AN'efR-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  angry. 
"  Innocent  of  angerness."  MS.  cited  by  Warton. 

.aJV-^/'JVl4,  re.  [L.,  from  ango  ;  Gr.  ^yxm,  to  stran- 
gle, to  suffocate.]  {Med.)  A  disease  or  inflam- 
mation in  the  throat ;  a  quinsy.  Crabb. 

AJ^-gi'M  PEC'TO-RIS,  re.  [L.,  stricture  or 
spasm  of  the  chest.']  {Med.)  A  dangerous  dis- 
ease, usually  connected  with  ossification  or 
other  morbid  aS'ection  of  the  heart ;  —  charac- 
terized by  a  sudden  attack  of  severe  pain  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest.  P.  Cyc. 

AN-P!-p-CAR'POyS,  a.  [Gr.  dyytiov,  a  vessel,  and 
KapTdsy  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Noting  fruit  seated  in  en- 
velopes not  forming  part  of  the  calyx.  Lindley. 

AN-PI-6g'EA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  ayyctov,  a  vessel, 
and  ypd(l3bi,  to  describe.]  {Med.)  A  description 
of  the  vessels  ^n  the  human  body.    Dunglison. 

AN-^JI-OL'O-PY,  n.  [Gr.  iyytiov,  a  vessel,  and 
}.6yos,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  A  description  of 
the  vessels  of  the  human  body.  Dunglison. 

AN-pf-O-MON-O-SPER'MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  iyyeiov,  a 
vessel',  ftdvoi,  single,  and  oTripiia,  seed.]  {Bot.) 
Having  but  a  single  seed  in  the  pod.    Johnson. 

AN'(J-!-0-SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  iyychv,  a  vessel,  and 
oTTipfia,  a  seed.]  {Bot,)  A  plant  which  has  its 
seed  enclosed  m  a  pericarp.  Ogilvie. 

An-PI-O-SPEE'MOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the  seed 
enclosed  in  a  pericarp.  Lee, 


Pope. 


AN-5}!-OS'PO-EOUS,  a.  [Gr.  iyyelov,  a  vessel, 
and  anopd,  a  seed.]  {Bot,)  Having  spores  en- 
closed in  a  hollow  shell,  or  bag,  as  some  of  the 
fungi.  Brande. 

AN-91-6t'P-MY,  re.  [Gr.  iyyc7av,  a  vessel,  and 
rtfivw,  to  cut.]  The  dissection  of  the  vessels  of 
thff  human  body.  Dunglison. 

AN'GLE  (ang'gl,  82),  re.  [Gr.  iy/cW.i?,  any  thing 
bent ;  L.  angulus  ;  Fr.  atigle,] 

1.  {Geom.)  The  difference  of  direction  of  two 
lines  meeting  in,  or  tending  to,  a  point,  or  of 
two  lines,  in  different  planes,  not  parallel  to 
each  other.  Pierce. 

2.  A  point  where  two  lines  meet ;  a  corner. 

3.  [A.  S.  angel,  a  hook.]  An  apparatus  for 
taking  fish,  consisting  of  a  rod,  a  line,  and  a 
hook,  or  of  a  line  and  hook.  • 

The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand, 
Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand. 

Acute  angle,  an  angle  less  than  90  |  p 

degrees  ;  as,  A  B  D.  —  Contiguous  j 

angles,  angles  which  have  their  ver-      ^\       [        '  ^ 
tex  and  one  side  in  common;  as,  n,   !  / 

A  B  D  and  A  B  F.  —  Adjacent  an-  \S/ 

gles,  angles  which  have  one  side  in  ^ ,  ^ 

common,  and  their  other  sides  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  same  straigiit  line  ;  as,  A  B  D  and  A  B  E,^Anr- 
-  g^^  of  incidence,  the  angle  made  by  a  ray  of  light  fall- 
ing upon  a  surface,  with  a  line  perpendicular  to 
that  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence;  as,  the  angle 
made  by  A  B  with  B  F.  —  Angle  of  rejiection,  the 
angle  made  by  a  ray  of  light  reflected  from  a  sur- 
face, with  a  line  perpendicular  to  that  surface  at  the 
point  of  reflection ;  as,  the  angle  made  by  B  C  with 
B  F.  —  Curvilinear  angle,  an  angle  formed  by  curved 
lines. — .Exterior  angle,  the  angle  lying  between  any 
side  of  a  polygon  and  the  prolongation  of  an  adjacent 
one.  —  Interior  angle,  an  angle  lying  between  two  ad- 
jacent sides  of  a  polygon  and  within  it.  -CL^ 
— Mixed  angle,  an  angle  formed  of  one^"[     N<'d 

curved  line  and  one  straight  one Ob-    \       /^\ 

lique  angle,  an  angle  either  more  or  less  \jx  \ 
than  90  degrees.  —  Oiitusc  angle,  an  an-         ^  B 

gle  greater  than  90  degrees;  as,  E  A  B. —  Plane 
angle,  an  angle  formed  by  two  straight  lines  lying  in 
the  same  plane,  or  meeting  in,  or  tending  to,  a  point. 

—  Rectilinear  angle,  an  angle  formed  by  straight  lines. 

—  Right  angle,  an  angle  -of  90  degrees,  as  B  A  C.  — 
Solid  angle,  an  angle  formed  by  three  or  more  planes 
passing  through  the  same  point.  —  Spheri-  a 
cat  angle,  an  angle  formed  by  arcs  of  two 

great  circles  of  ,a  sphere,  as  ABC 

Fisual  angle,  an  angle  whose  vertex  is  at  ^ 
the  eye  or  point  of  siglit. 

Syn.  —  See-  Corner. 


An 'GLE   (ang'gl),   V.  re. 
G,er.  angeln,  to  angle.] 

OLINO,  ANGLED.] 

1.  To  fish  with  a  rod  and  hook. 


[A.  S.  angel,  a  hook  ; 

[i.  ANGLED  ;    pp.  AN- 


The  ladies,  angling  in  the  crystal  lake. 
Feast  on  tlie  waters  with  the  prey  they  take. 


Waller. 

as  in  catching 

Shak. 


2,   To  try  to  get  by  artifice, 
fish ;  —  followed  hy  for. 

An'GLB  (Sng'gl),  V.  a.     To  entice  ;  to  try  to  gain. 

He  angled  tlie  people's  hearts.  Sidney. 

AN'GLED  (ang'gld),  p.  a.     Having  angles. 

AN'GLE-ME'T^E,  re.  [Eng.  angle,  and  Gr.  ptrpov, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  used  by  geologists 
to  measure  the  dip  of  strata,  the  angle  of  joint 
planes,  &c.  Brande. 

AN'GLgR,  n.     1.  One  who  fishes  with  an  angle. 
2.  {Ich.)  The  fishing-frog.  Eng.  Cyc. 

AN'GLE-EOD,  re.  A  stick  to  which  the  line  and 
hook  are  hung.  Addison. 

AN'GLE§  (Sng'glz),  re.  pi.  [L.  Angli.]  {Geog.) 
An  ancient  people  of  Germany  ;  the  name  from 
which  the  word  English  is  derived.        Temple. 

An'GLE-SITE,  re.   (Mire.)    A  sulphate  of  lead; 

—  so  called  from  Anglesea.  Dana. 

AN'GLf-CAN,  a.  English  ;  noting  the  established 
church  of  England;  as,  "  The  ^re^Zica^  church." 

AN'GLJ-CAN,  re.  A  meniber  of  the  church  of 
England.  "  The  old  persecutors  . . .  whether 
Catholics,  Anglicans,  or  Calvinists."       Burke. 

An'GLJ-CAN-ISM,  re.  The  principles  of,  or  ad- 
herence to,  the  established  church  of  England ; 

—  partiality  to  England.  Ec.  Rev. 

AJV'OLI-CE,  ad. 
or  manner ; 


:.     [L.]     In  the  English  language 
s,  "  St.  .33gidius,  Anglice  Giles." 


AN-GLig'l-FY  (ftn-glls'e-fl), 
lish  ;   to  anglicize,  [r.] 


To  make  Eng- 
Month.  Mag. 


m!en,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  EULE.  — g,  9,  ?,  fe  soft;  Id,  G,  £,  |,  hard;   §  as  z;   ^  as  gz.— THIS,  this. 
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AN'GL!-CI§M,  re.     An  English  idiom  or  phrase ; 

a  peculiarity  of  the  English  language.    Milton. 

If  Addison's  language  had  been  leas  idiomatical,  it  would 

have  lost  something  of  its  genuine  Anglicism.  Johnson. 

AN'GLI-CiZE,  V.  a.  [i.  ANGLICIZED ;  pp.  ANOLI- 
ciziNG,  ANGLICIZED.]  To  give  an  English 
form  to ;  to  introduce  into  the  English  lan- 
guage.    "  Greek  words  anglicized."       Warton. 

AN'GLING  (82),  re.    The  art  of  fishilig  with  a  rod. 

He  that  reads  Plutarch  shall  find  that  angling  was  not  con- 
temptible in  the  days  of  Mark  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

Walton. 

AN'GLO-A-MER'J-CAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Englishmen  in  America. 

AN'GLQ-A-MER'I-CAN,  re.  A  descendant  from 
English  ancestors,  born  in  America. 

AN'Gl'o-DA'NISH,  a.  Relating  to  the  English 
Danes.     "  Anglo-Danish  coins."  Wotton. 

An'GLO-NOR'MAN,  n.  An  English  Norman. 
"  Charters  forged  by  Anglo-Normans."  Wotton. 

AN'GLO-SAX'ON,    re.      1.   An  English  Saxon. 
2.  The  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  Angto-Sctxon  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  present  Eng- 
lish. Latham. 

AN'GLO-SAX'ON,  a.  Relating  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  '*  In  the  vocabulary  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers."  Trench. 

AN'GLO-SAX'QN-I&M,  re.  A  word  or  idiom  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  Latham. 

AN'GO-B^R,  re.  A  kind  of  pear.  Johnson. 

AN'GOR  (ang'gor,  82),  re.  [£.  angor.']  (Med.) 
Intense  bodily  pain ;  anguish.  Harvey. 

AN'GRJ-LY  (Sng'gre-le),  ad.  In  an  angry  man- 
ner ;  wrathfully.  Shak. 

AN'GRYC&ng'gre,  82),  a.  [See  Anger.]  1.  Excited 
by  aiigjer ;  feeling  wrath,  ire,  or  resentment ; 
irritated;  provoked;  exasperated. 

Be  not  hasty  in  thy  spirit  to  be  angiTj.         Eccles.  vii.  9. 

2.  Indicating  anger.  "  An  angry  counte- 
nance, a  backbiting  tongue."        Prov.  xxv.  23. 

So  frowned  he  once,  when,  in  angrlf  parle, 

He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice.  Shak. 

3.  {Med.)  In-flamed ;  painful.  "  Serum,  being 
accompanied  by  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood, 
grows  red  and  angry."  Wiseman. 

Syn. ^n^ry  feelings  will  be  often  indulged  by 

one  who  lias  a  passionate  or  choleric  disposition  ;  a 
hasty  or  irascible  temper.  Irritated  by  petty  annoy- 
ances ;  provoked  by  impudence ;  exasperated  by  re- 
peated injury. 

ANG-SA'NA,  or  ANG-SA'VA,  re.  {Bot.)  An  East- 
Indian  tree  from  which  issues  a  liquor  of  a 
gummy  consistence,  used  in  medicine.     Crdbb. 

AK-GVll' LA,  re.  [L.]     (Ich.)    The  eel.  Brande. 

AN-GUIL'LJ-FORM  (jn-gwirie-fdrm),  a.     [L.  are- 
,  '  gailla,  an  eel,  and  forma,  form.]     {Ich.)    Eel- 
shaped  ;  pertaining  to  the  tribe  of  eels.  Brande. 

AN-GUIN'jg-AL,  a.  [L.  anguis,  a  snakej  Re- 
sembling, or  pertaining  to,  a  serpent.     Ogilvie. 

AN'GUtSH  (Slng'gwish,  82),  re.  [L.  ango,  to  stran- 
gle.— Ger.  §  Dut.  angst. — Er.  angoisse.  See 
Angeu.]  Acute  suffering  of  mind  or  body ; 
extreme  pain  or  sorrow;  agony. 

Deaths  of  such  . . .  angitish,  that  only  the  manner  of  dy- 
ing was  the  punishment,  death  itself  the  deliverance.  South. 

Anguish  of  mind  has  driven  thousands  to  suicide;  anguish 
of  body,  none.  Cotton. 

Syn.  —  See  Pain. 

tAN'GUlSH  (Sng'gwish),  V.  a.  To  afflict  with 
anguish.  "  But  we  be  not  wn^m'sAet?."   Wicliffe. 

t  AN'GUlSHED  (ang'gwisht), ;).  a.  Seized  with  an- 
guish.    "Thine  are^msAet^  soul."         Bp.  Hall. 

AN'GU-LAR  (82),  a.  1.  Having  angles  or  cor- 
ners.    '' Angular  tigaies."  Browne. 

2.  Consisting  of  an  angle.  "  The  angular 
point."  Newton. 

3.  Measured  by  an  angle  ;  as,  "  Angular  mo- 
tion " ;  "  Angular  distance." 

Angular  motion,  the  motion 
of  a  body  moving  circularly,  as  A 
in  the  arc  A  B,  measured  by 
the  angle  A  O  B. 

AN-GU-LAR'I-TV,     re.      The 
quality  of  being  angular. 


Sir  T.  More. 


{Min.)    An   anhydrous   sul- 
Brande. 


AN'GU-LAR-LY,  ad.    With  angles  or  corners. 

AN'GU-LAR-NESS,  re.     Quality  of  being  angular. 

AN'GU-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  angles;  of  an 
angular  shape.  Ogilvie. 

tAN'GU-LAT-?D,  a.  Formed  with  angles.  "An- 
gulated  figures."  Woodward.         /y 

An'GU-LO-DEN'TATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Angu-  .MmI 
larly  toothed,  or  angular  and  toothed ;  ISmm 
applied  to  leaves.  Loudon.  ),^^fJ 

AN-GU-L6m'E-T|R,  n.  [Gr.  aYKi}.ri,  any  thing 
bent,  and  iitr^av,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  external  angles.  Francis. 

t  An-GU-l6s'I-TY,  re.  [L.  angulosus,  full  of 
corners.]     Angillarity  ;  cornered  form.  Bailey. 

t  AN'GU-LOUS,  a.  Hooked  ;  angular.     Glanville. 

t  AN-GUST',  a.  [h.  angustus.]  Narrow ;  strait ; 
straitened  ;  contracted.  Burton. 

AN-GUS'TATE,  a.  Diminishing  in  breadth  ;  nar- 
rowed; attenuated.  Brande. 

t  AN-GUe-TA'TION,  re.  Act  of  making  narrow ; 
state  of  being  narrowed.  Wiseman. 

AN-GUS'TI-CLAVE,  re.  [L.  angustus,  narrow, 
and  clavus,  a  stripe  of  purple  on  the  tunic]  A 
robe  worn  by  ancient  Roman  knights.   Knowles. 

AN-GUS-TI-FO'L]-ATE,  ;  „_  ^^^^  ,  Having  leaves 
AN-GUS-TI-FO'LIiOUS,  >  of  small  breadth,  com- 
pared to  their  length.  Henslow. 

t  AN-HANG',  v.  u.     To  hang.  Chaucer. 

AN-HAR-m6n'|C,         i  a.  (  Geom.)  Noting  a  kind 
An-HAK-MON'J-CAL,  >  of  double  ratio.     Brande. 
AN-H^-LA'TION,  n.   [L.  an^e/o,  to  pant.]    Act  of 
panting ;  difficulty  of  breathing.  Cockeram. 

tAN-H?-LOSE'  (129),  a.     Out  of  breath. 

an'hy-drIte, 

phate  of  lime, 

AN-HY'DROUS  [iin-hi'drus,  Sm.  C.  B.\  an'he-drus, 
Brande'],  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  C5wp,  water.] 
Destitute  of  water.  Brande. 

A'N|,  71.  ( Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  sub-family  Cro- 
tophagincB.  —  See  Crotophagin-^.  Gray. 

f  AN'I-ENT-:gD,a.  [Fr.aneantir.']  1.  Frustrated; 

brought  to  nothing.  Piers  Plouhman. 

2.  {Law.)  Made  null ;  abrogated.       Bouvier, 

t  AN-I-EN'TISSED,  p.  a.  [Old  Fr.  anienter.']  Re- 
duced to  nothing  ;  annihilated.  Chaucer. 

fA-NIGHT' (?-nlt'),  ad.    In  the  night.     Chaucer. 

A-NIGHTS'  (51-nits'),  ad.     In  the  night.       Shak. 

AN'IL,  n.  One  of  the  plants  yielding  indigo ; 
"West-Indian  indigo  ;  Indigofera  anil.  Loudon. 

AN'ILE  [an'il,  Sm.  Maunder  \  a'nll,  ^.],  a. 
[L.  anilis;  anus,  an  old  woman.]  Weak  or 
doting  from  age ;  like  an  old  woman.     W.  Scott. 

AN'ILE-NESS,  ?i.    [L.  anilitas.']  Anility.    Bailey. 

A-NIL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  bein^  an  old  woman ; 
dotage.     "  Marks  of  anility.'^  Sterne. 

t  AN'I-MA-BLE,  a.  That  may  have  life  put  into 
it,  or  receive  animation.  Bailey. 

fAN-I-MAD-VER'SAL,  n.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  perceiving;  a  percipient. 

That  lively  inward  animadversal:  it  is  the  soul  itselfj  for  I 
cannot  conceive  the  body  doth  animadvert.  Sir  T.  More. 

AN-I-MAD-VER'SION,    n.     [L.    animadversio.'] 

1.  f' Power  of  perceiving;  perception.  "The 
soul  hath  animadversion  and  sense.'*  Glanville. 

They  were  wise  enough  to  consider  what  a  sanction  it 
would  give  their  performances  to  fall  under  the  animudvcr~ 
siojiof  suchapen.  >  Examiner. 

2.  Act  of  animadverting;  censure;  reproof; 
severe  criticism ;  stricture. 

Syn.  —  .Animadversion  includes  censure  and  re- 
proof ;  criticism  implies  scrutiny  and  judgment, 
whether  for  or  against;  stricture,  some  examination 
mingled  with  censure.  Merited,  unjust,  or  ill-natured 
censures  ;  personal  animadversions ;  literary  criticisms  ; 
strictures  on  public  measures. 

tAN-T-MAD-VER'SfVE,  ff.  Able  to  perceive; 
perceptive ;  percipient.  Glanville. 

fAN-I-MAD-VER'SlVE-NESS,  n.  Power  of  ani- 
madverting, or  making  judgment.  Bailey. 


AN-J-MAD- VERT',  v.  n.  [L.  anim.adverto  ;  animus,  • 
mind,  ad,  to,  and  verto,  to  turn.]  [«'.  animad- 
verted J  pp.  ANIMADVERTING,  ANlMADVEXtT- 
ED.] 

1.  To  turn  the  mind  to  with  an  intent  to  no- 
tice ;  to  perceive.  "  I  cannot  conceive  the 
body  doth  animadvert.^*  Sir  T.  More, 

2'.  To  remark  upon  ;  to  censure. 

I  wish,  sir,  you  would  do  us  the  favor  to  animadvert  fre- 
quently upon  the  false  taste  the  town  is  in  with  relation  to 
the  plays  as  well  as  operas.  Steele, 

AN-!-MAD-VERT':ipR,  n.     One  who  animadverts. 

AN'(-MAL,  n.  [L.  animal;  animo,  to  fill  with  air, 
breatli,  or  life ;  anima,  breath,  life ;  It.  ani- 
male  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  animal.'] 

1.  A  living  being,  with  an  organized,  material 
body,  endowed  with  the  powers  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  I  How  nohle  in  reason  I 
how  infinite  in  facultiesl  in  form  and  moving,  how  express 
and  admirable!  in  action,  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprelien- 
sion,  how  like  a  godl  the  beauty  of  the  world!  the  paragoji 
of  animalsl  Sfiuk, 

2.  {In  a  restricted  sense.)  Any  living,  sensi- 
tive creature,  having  the  power  of  locomotion, 
but  inferior  to  man  ;  an  irrational  creature. 

"Were  they  as  vain  as  gaudy-minded  man, 

Their  arts  and  conquests  animals  might  boast, 

And  claim  their  laurel  crowns  as  weD  as  wc.  Toung. 

Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a 

book;  his  intellect  is  not  replenished;  he  is  only  an  animal, 

only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts.  iShaJc. 

S^  Animals  are  arranged  by  Agassiz  in  divisions 
and  classes,  as  follows  :  — 


Divisions. 


1.  Vertebeata. 

(Having  a  cavi- 
ty above  and  a  cav- 
ity below  a  solid 
axis.) 

2.  Akticulata. 
(Animals  whose 

body  is  composed 
ofrmga  or  joints.) 

3.  MOLLUSCA. 

(Having  a  bilat^ 
eral,  inarticulate 
body,  which  pos- 
sesses a  single  cav- 
ity.) 

4.  Radiata. 
(Organs  arranged 

around  a  centre  ra- 
diatingly.) 


Classes. 


Mammalia . 

Aves 

Reptilia  — 
Pisces  


Insecta.... 
Crustacea. . 
Vermes.... 


1.     Cephalopoda  ... 
S  Gasteropoda ..  > 
poda.  . . .  S 


I  Pteropi 

C  Acepnala.. 

iBrachiopoda.. 


Examples. 


Man,  whale. 
Eagle,  duck. 
Turtle,  frog. 
Cod,  shark. 

Beetle,  spider. 
Crab,  shrimp. 
Leech,  tape-worm. 

Nautilus,  squid. 
Snail,  clio. 
Clam,  bryozoa. 
Liugula. 


Echinodermata, .  Sea-urchins,  crinoids. 

Acalephaj j  Jelly-fish,  hydra. 

Polypi.' Sea-anemones,  corals. 


Syn. —  All  organized  bodies  endued  with  life 
and  voluntary  motion  are  animals;  and  the  term  may 
include  man,  though  it  is  usually  restricted  to  irra- 
tional creatures.  Brute  and  beast  are  applied  to  irra- 
tional animals,  and  commonly  restricted  to  quadru- 
peds;  as,  ^'■Beasts  of  burden,  or  of  the  field"; 
"  Brutes  of  the  forest." 

AN'5-MAL,  a.  That  belongs  to  animals;  —  op- 
posed to  vegetable,  and  to  intellectual,  spiritual, 
or  rational. 

Animal  food,  food  consisting  of  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals.—  Animal  kingdom,  the  whole  class  of  beings 
endowed  with  animal  life. — Animal  magnetism,  mes- 
merism. See  Mesmerism,  —  Animal  spirits,  the  ner- 
vous fluid,  or  the  fluid  supposed  to  circulate  through 
the  nerves,  and  to  be  the  agent  of  sensation  and  mo- 
tion. Dunfflison. 

AN-I-MAL'CU-LAR,    )  a.    Kelating  to,  or  resem- 

AN-I-MAL'CU-LINE,  )  bling, animalcules.     "  An- 

imalcuHne  putrefaction."  Q«.'  Rev. 

AN-I-MAL'CULE,  7i.  [L.  animalculum,  a  little 
animal.]  A  very  small  or  minute  animal,  visi- 
ble or  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  May. 

AN-I-MAL'CU-LIST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  science 
of  animalcules.  Keith. 

AJ^-J~MAL'CU-LtlM,  n. ',  pi.  An-i-mXl' CV-LA. 
[L.]     A  minute  animal ;  an  animalcule. 

.eSP  The  word  animalcuhB,- w\\\c\\  is  sometimes 
used,  is  a  barbarism.  Smart. 

AN'I-M AL-FLoW'^R  (-flbfi-),  «.  {Zosl.)  The  sea-: 
anemone  or  sea-nettle ;  the  common  name  of 
several  species  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
genus  Actinia.  They  are  of  a  soft,  gelatinous  tex- 
ture, and  when  their  tentacles  are  expanded 
they  appear  like  full-blown  flowers,  with  many 
petals.  —  See  Actinia.  Brande, 

AN'J-MAL-ISH,  a.  Resembling  an  animal;  brut- 
ish ;  beastly,     [r.]  Cudworth. 

AN'J-MAL-ISM,  n.  1.  Animal  nature  ;  sensuality. 
2.    A  pnysiological  theory,  which  supposes 


A,   E,   I,  O,   V,   Y,  long;    A,  E,  f,  0,  U,  Y, 


rt;   A,  ^,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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that  the  embryo  is  wholly  formed  from  the  sper- 
matic communication  of  the  male.  Roget. 

AN-1-MAl'I-TY,  n.  Animal  existence  or  nature. 
"The  parts  .". .  serving  to  animality."    Smith. 

AN-J-mAl-J-ZA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  animalisation.'\ 

1.  Act  of  animalizin^ ;  act  of  endowing  with 
the  properties  of  an  animal. 

2.  Conversion  to  animal  matter,  as  in  the 
process  of  digestion. 

AN'!-MAL-IZB,  V.  a.  1.  To  give  animal  nature  or 

life  to  J  to  endow  with   the  properties  of   an 

animal.  Warburton. 

2.  To  convert  into  animal  matter,  as  in  the 

process  of  digestion. 

An'!-MAL-mAg'N5T-I§M,  re.  See  Magnetism. 

t  AN'(-MAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  an  animal; 
animality.  Bailey. 

An'!-MATE,  t).  o.  [L.  ommo,  animates ;  It.  om- 
mare;  Sp.  animar;  Fr.  animer.']  [i.  animat- 
ed ;  pp.  ANIMATING,  ANIMATED.] 

1.  To  give  life  to ;  to  make  alive  ;  to  quicken. 

But  none,  ah,  none  can  animate  the  lyre, 

And  the  mute  atringa  witli  voeal  soule  inapire.    Dryden. 

2.  To  encourage  ;  to  inspirit ;  to  inspire ;  to 
enliven  ;  to  exhilarate  ;  to  cheer ;  as,  "  To  be 
animated  with  new  hope." 

3.  To  stimulate  ;  to  incite. 

Wherever  we  are  fbrraed  by  nature  to  any  active  purpoae, 
the  paaaion  which  animates  ua  to  it  ia  attended  with  delight, 
or  a  pleasure  of  some  kind.  .  Jiurke. 

Syn.  —  To  aniTnate  and  iTwjrireimply  the  communi- 
cation of  the  vital  or  mental  spark  ;  to  enliven^  cheer, 
and  exhilarate  imply  actions  on  tile  mind  or  body. 
Animated  with  life,  sense,  thought  j  inspired  with 
knowledge,  courage; — enliven  the  mind;  cheer  the 
heart ;  exhilarate  the  spirit ;  —  encouraged  by  the  pros- 
pect of  benefit ;  incite  by  desire.  —  See  Excite. 

An'J-MATE,  a.  Alive ;  having  animal  life.  "  The 
spirit  of  things  animate."  Bacon. 

AN'l-MAT-jpD,  p.  a.  1.  Lively  ;  vigerous  ;  having 


2.   (Paint.  & 
dowed  with  life. 


'.)   Appearing  as  if  en- 
FairhoU. 


tAN'5-MATE-NESS,  ».  The  state  of  being  ani- 
mated or  endowed  with  life.  Bailey. 

AN'J-MAT-ING,  p.  a.  Giving  life  ;  quickening; 
enlivening;  cheering;  as,  "Animating  stiains." 

An-J-MA'TION,  n.  1.  Act  of  animating. 

2.  State'  of  being  animated  ;  vivacity  ;  life  ; 
spirit ;  liveliness  ;  ardor ;    vigor. 

The  love  of  God  ought  continually  to  predominate  in  the 
mind,  and  give  to  every  act  of  duty  grace  and  animation. 

Beattie. 

Syn.  —  He  spoke  with  animation,  or  with  ?i/b';  liis 
vivacity  renders  Ilim  a  pleasing  companion  ;  he  per- 
forms every  thing  with  spirit ;  he  has  great  liveliness  of 
disposition,  ardor  of  feeling,  and  exhibits  great  vigor 
in  action.  —  See  Cheeefulness. 

AN'I-MA-TJVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  giving 
life,  or  of  animating.  Johnson. 

An'{-MA-TOR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  gives  life. 

An'I-ME,  n.  [Fr.  anim.c;  Sp.  anirne.']  A  trans- 
parent and  brittle  resin,  of  a  pale-brown,  yellow 
color,  which  exudes  from  the  courbaril  or  locust- 
tree  of  South  America,  somewhat  resembling 
copal ;  —  called  also  gum-anime.  Ure. 

JfJV^T-ME,  a.  [Fr.]  (Her.)  Denoting  a  color  of  the 
eyes  of  an  animal  diiferent  from  that  of  the 
animal.  Crabb. 

An'J-MINE,  n.  An  oily  fluid  extracted  from  ani- 
mal oils  by  distillation,  and  odorous  like  harts- 
horn. Francis, 

AN'I-mT§M,  n.  [Gr.  afcpos,  wind ;  L.  anima, 
breath,  life.]  The  doctrine  of  the  anima  mun- 
di,  as  held  by  Stahl ;  the  doctrine  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  animal  economy  are  produced  by 
the  agency  of  the  soul,  or  by  a  vital  principle,  dis- 
tinct from  the  substance  of  the  body.  Fleming. 

An'I-MIST,  re.  One  who  holds  to  animism,  or  re- 
fers all  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy  to 
the  soul.  Dunglison. 

JjV'I-MO  F.T  COR  'PO-RE,  [L,]  (Law.)  By  the 
mind  and  by  the  body ;  by  the  intention  and  by 
the  physical  act.  Burrill. 

JiJf'I-MO  FU-RjJir'Di,  [L.]  (Law.)  With  the  in- 
tention of 'stealing.  Burrill. 


tAN-J-MOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  animosus  ;  Fr.  ani- 
meux.'\     Full  of  spirit ;  resolute.  Bailey. 

t  An-I-M6sE'N$SS,  n.    Spirit ;  vehemence.  Ash. 

AN-J-mOs'J-TY,  re.  [L.  anim^sitas  ;  It.  animosi- 
td ;  Sp.  animosidad ;  Fr.  animosit'i.']  Passion- 
ate enmity ;  vehement  hatred ;  malignity. 

How  apt  nature  ia,  even  in  those  who  profcae  an  eminence 
in'holineaa,  to  raiae  and  maintain  animosities  against  those 
whose  caUing  or  person  they  pretend  to  find  cauae  to  dis- 
likel  Up.  Hall. 

Syn.  —  Fierce  and  vindictive  animosity,  deep,  bit- 
ter, or  malignant  enmity:  deadly  hatred.  .Animosity 
is  more  apt  to  betray  itself  than  enmity,  wllich  may  lie 
concealed  in  the  lieart;  hatred  is  sure  to  ensue  when 
men  of  malignant  tempers  come  in  collision.  Malig- 
nity characterizes  tlie  wishes,  purposes,  or  designs 
which  excite  the  feeling  of  hatred.  —  See  Enmity. 

Jj^I-MtJS,  n.  ;  pi.  XN'f-Ml.  [L.]  Mind ;  inten- 
tion ;  purpose.  Qu.  Rev. 

AN'I-6n  [Sn'e-5n,  Brande,  CI. ;  j-nl'on,  Sm.],  re. 
[Gr.  ivd,  upwards,  and  t(iv,  going.']  (Chem.) 
The  element  or  part  of  an  electrolyte  which 
passes  to  the  anode,  as  oxygen  in  the  electroly- 
sis of  water  ;  —  opposed  to  cation.        Faraday. 

AN'JSE,  n.  [Gr.  avimv  ;  L.  anisum,.']  A  plant, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  medicinal;  Pinwinella 
anisum.  Lovdon, 

AN'!SE-SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  the  anise;  —  an 
extract  from  it  used  as  a  cordial,  or  employed 
as  a  medicine  against  flatulence.  Smart. 

jlJir-I-^ETTE',n.  [Fr.]  A  liqueur  made  by  dis- 
tilling anise,  fennel,  and  coriander  seed  with 
brandy,  and  sweetening  the  product.     Braiide. 

AN'K^R  (aing'ker,  82),  re.  [Dut.  ancker.'X  A  Dutch 
liquid  measure,  holding  about  ten  gallons,  Eng- 
lish wine  measure.  —  See  Anchor.  McCulloch. 

tAN'K^E,  ■«.  Ahermit.  —  See  Anchor.  Chaucer. 

AN'KfR-iTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  carbonate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  iron,  and  manganese.  Dana. 

AN'KLE  (ing'kl,  82),  re.  J;A.  S.  ancle ;  Ger.  enkel ; 

Swed.  ankel.J    The  joint  between  the  leg  and 

the  foot. 
An'KLE-BONE,  re.  The  bone  of  the  ankle  ;  the 

astragalus.  Peacliam. 

AN'KLED  (Sng'kld),  a.  Relating  to,  or  having, 
ankles.    "  Well  ankled."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

AN'KLE-DEEP,  a.  So  deep  as  to  reach_to  the 
ankle,  as  mud,  snow,  &c, 

ANK'L^T  (&ngk'let),  i 

the  ankle. 
AN-KY-LO'SIS,  re.     [Gr.   ivMmats.']    (Med.)    An 

aff"ection  which  produces  stiffness  of  a  joint. 

—  See  Anchylosis.   .  Dunglison. 

AN'LACE,  re.  A  short  sword  or  dagger,  formerly 
worn  by  civilians;  [r.]  —  See  Anelace.  Byron. 

AJf',yjl,n.  [Hindostanee.]  In  the  East  Indies, 
the  16th  part  of  a  rupee,  worth  about  IJd.  ster- 
ling (about  #0.03).  C.  P.  Brown. 

AN'NAL-IST,  re.  A  writer  of  annals  ;  an  histo- 
rian.   "  The  Saxon  annalist."  Milton. 

AN'NAL-Ize,  v.  a.  To  record  according  to  years. 
Deserving  a  Baronius  to  annalize  it  [miracle].       Sheldon. 

AN'NAL§,  n.  pi.  [L.  annates,  chronicles,  from 
annus,  a  year.]  The  events  of  history  digested 
in  series  according  to  years ;  narratives  in 
which  every  event  is  recorded  in  the  exact 
order  of  time ;  records ;  chronicles. 

This  was  what  Taeitua  conceived  to  be  the  task  which  he 

had  undertaken  as  a  writer  of  annals,  "  to  keep  every  thing 

to  its  year."  P.  Cyc. 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  Gj'ay. 

.6®='  This  word  was  formerly  used  by  good  writers 
in  the  singular.  "  In  deathless  anMai."  Young. — 
"Whether  it  be  a  last  year's  annaU*  Warburton. — 
"  Rather  an  annal  than  an  annual  remembrance."  £>r. 
Price. 

Syn.— See  History. 
An'NATS,  re.  pi.  [L.  anrnts,  a  year.]  (England.) 
A  year's  income  of  a  vacant  bishopric  or  living ; 
the  estimated  value  of  a  church  living  or  bene- 
fice for  one  year,  formerly  paid  as  a  tax  to  the 
king  by  the  new  incumbent ;  first  fruits. 

These  amtalt  were  by  Henry  Vni.  taken  from  the  ipope, 
and  vested  in  the  crown.  Queen  Anne  restored  these  tunda 
to  the  church.  Ed^n. 

AN-NEAL',     V.  a.     [A.  S.  ancelan,  to  kindle,  to 


A  ring  or  ornament  for 
P.  Mitskau. 


inflame.]       U.    annealed  ;   pp.  annealing, 

ANNEALED.] 

1.  To  heat  glass  in  order  to  fix  the  colors 
laid  upon  it. 

And  like  a  picture  ahone  in  glaas  annealed.     Dryden. 

2.  To  subject  glass  or  metal,  after  being 
highly  heated,  to  a  process  of  slow  cooling,  in 
order  to  render  it  less  brittle;  to  temper  oy  a 
gradually  diminishing  heat. 

"While  on  the  atithy  glows  the  steel, 

To  soften,  temper,  and  awieal.  Scott. 

AN-NEAL'JNG,   n.     1.  The   art  of  fixing  colors 

upon  glass  by  heat. 

2.  The  art  of  softening  and  tempering  glass, 

iron,  &c.,  by  heating  and  gradually  cooling.  Ure. 

AN-NEC'TANT,  a.     Annexing.  Ann.  Phil. 

AN'N^-lTd,  m.     An  anellidan.  Hitchcock. 

jlJ\r-J\rEL-LA '  TA,  n.  pi.     [L.]     Anellidans. 

AN-NEL'L!-DAN,  re.  Same  as  Anellidan.  iiSrSy. 

AJf-J^EL  'LI-DE^,  re.    Same  as  Anellides. 

AN-NEX',  V.  a.  [L.  annecto,  annexus,  to  bind  to  ; 
It.  annettere ;  Sp.  anexar ;   Fr.  annexer.'\     [i. 

annexed  ;  pp.  ANNEXING,  ANNEXED^] 

1.  To  add  or  unite  to  at  the  end,  as  a  smaller 
thing  to  a  greater  ;  to  subjoin ;  to  affix  ^  to  at- 
tach ;  as,  "  To  annex  a  codicil  to  a  will." 

2.  To  connect  as  a  consequence. 

Industry  hath  annexed  thereto  the  faireat  fl-uita  and  the 
richest  rewards.  Bari-ow. 

Syn. — 57inci  papers  to  a  document,  one  country 
to  another,  punishment  to  guilt ;  subjoin  a  postscript 
to  a  letter ;  affi-x  letters  to  words,  a  title  to  a  name  ; 
attach  blame  to  a  person,  or  disgrace  to  a  calling.  — 
See  Add. 

t  AN-NEX',  re.    The  tiling  annexed.    Bp.  Taylor. 

t  AN-NEX'A-RY,  n.    Addition.      Sir  E.  Sandys. 

AN-NpX-A'TION,  re.     1.  Act  of  annexing ;   con- 
junction ;  addition. 

2.  (Law.)  The  fastening  of  chattels  to  the 
freehold,  so  as  to  give  them  the  character  of 
fixtures.  ,     Burrill. 

AN-NEX'IpN  (jn-nSk'shun),  re.  Annexation.  "  By 
the  annexion  of  such  penalties."     [r.]  Rogers. 

AN-NEX'M^NT,  re.     Act  of  annexing  ;  thing  an 


nexed.     "  Each  small  annexment, 


Shak. 


AN-NI'HJ-LA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  annihilated. 
"  Mortal  and  annihilable."  Cudworth. 

AN-NI'HJ-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  annihilo,  annihilatua, 
to  bring  to  nothing  ;  ad,  to,  and  nihil,  nothing  ; 
It.  annichilare  ;  Fr.  annihiler.']  \i.  annihi- 
lated ;  'pp.    ANNIHILATING,    ANNIHILATED.] 

To  reduce  to  nothing  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  annul. 

Spirits  that  live  throughout 
Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man. 
Cannot  but  by  annijiilating  die.  Milton. 

AN-NI'H!-LATE,  u.    Annihilated,     [k.]      Swift. 

AN-Nl-H!-LA'TION,  re.     1.  Act  of  annihilating, 
or  of  reducing  to  nothing. 
2.  State  of  being  annihilated ;  destruction. 

AN-NI'HI-LA-TOR,  re.     One  who  annihilates. 

tAN-NI-VER'SA-Rl-LY.od.   Annually.  Bp.  Hall. 

AN-NJ-VER'SA-RY,  a.     Annual ;  yearly.       Ray. 

An-NI-VER'SA-RY,  n.  [L.  anniversarius ;  annus, 
a  year,  and  verto,  versus,  to  turn  ;  It.  i^  Sp. 
anniversario ;  Fr.  anniversaire.']  A  stated  day, 
celebrated  as  it  returns  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution  in  1688,  a  club  of  dia- 
sentera  have  long  hod  the  custom  of  hearing  a  sermon  in  one 
of  their  churches.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Yearly.' 

t  AN'NJ- VERSE,  re.     Anniversary.  Dryden. 

AJ\r'J\ro  DOM' I-m  (in' no  iom'e-itt),  [L.]  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord ;  in  the  year  of  the  Christian 
era  ;  —  commonly  abbreviated  to  A.  D. 

t  AN-NoI'SANCE,».    (Law.)  A  nuisance.  Blount. 

AN-N6M-J-NA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  annominatio.]  Al- 
literation ;  agnomination,     [u.]  Tyriohitt. 

A.\-'J\rO  M&JJ-'Di,  [L.]     In  the  year  of  the  world. 

AJV-J^O'J^A,n.  [L.,  from  anreM5,  a  year.]  (Law.) 
Corn  or  grain,  or  whatever  is  laid  up  for  a  year's 
subsistence.  Burrill. 

AN'NO-TATE,  V.  n.     [L.   annoto,  annotatus,  to 
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note  down ;  It.  annotare  ;  Sp.  ajiotar ;  Fr.  an- 
noter.']  [i.  annotated  ;  pp.  annotatino, 
ANNOTATED.]  To  make  annotations,  notes,  or 
comments  ;  to  comment.  Todd. 

AN-NO-TA'TION,  n.    A  note  ;  comment ;  expla- 
nation ;  gloss ;  scholium.  Boyle. 
Syu.  —  See  Remark. 

An-NO-TA'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  annotates ; 
an  annotator ;  a  commentator.       WoHMngton. 

AN'NO-TA-TOR,  n.  A  writer  of  notes  or  com- 
ments ;  a  commentator.  Johnson. 

AN-NO'TA-TO-EY,  a.  Kelatingto,  or  containing, 
annotations.  Qu.  Rev. 

AN-NOT'J-NOUS,  a.  [L.  annotimts ;  annus,  a 
year.]  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  which  are  a  year  old, 
or  which  are  the  growth  of  one  season.  Lindley. 

AN-NOT'TA,  m.     See  Annotto.  Brande. 

AN-NOT'TO,  n.  A  reddish-yellow  vegetable  dye, 
or  a  dry,  hard  paste,  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  tree  Bixa  orellana  ;  used  in  dyeing,  and 
for  coloring  cheese,  butter,  and  liquors.  XJre. 
Written  also  aniotto,  arnattOj  arnotta^  antwtta,  and 
anotta See  ArnOTTO. 

AN-NOUNCE',  V.  a.  [L.  annuncio  ;  It.  annun- 
ziare ;  Sp.  anunciar  ;  Fr.  annoncer.']  \i.  an- 
nounced ;  pp.  announcing,  announced.] 

1.  To  give  public  notice  of ;  to  proclaim ;  to 
declare ;  to  publish. 

Of  thy  birth,  at  length 
Announced  by  Gabriel.  Milton. 

2.  To  pronounce  ;  to  declare  by  judicial  sen- 
tence. 

"Who  model  nations,  publish  laws,  annoimce 
Or  life  or  death.  Frior. 

SyA.  —  .Announce  an  arrival  or  publication  ;  pro- 
claim wa.r  or  peace;  declare  or  proclaim  war  '.publish 
news;  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment.  —  See  De- 
clare, Publish. 

AN-NOUNCE'MJJNT,  n.  Act  of  announcing;  a 
declaration  ;  an  advertisement ;  a  notification. 

AN-NOUN'C^R,  n.  One  who  announces  or  pro- 
claims ;  a  declarer.  Cotgrave. 

AN-NOY',  V.  a.    [L.  noxius,  hurtful ;  Norm.  Fr. 
annoyer ;  Fr.  ennuyer.']    \i.  annoyed  ;  pp.  an- 
noying, ANNOYED.]    To  molest ;  to  tease ;  to 
'      incommode  ;  to  vex  ;  to  disturb  ;  to  fret. 

Common  nuisances  are  such  inconvenient  and  troublesome 
offences  as  annoy  the  whole  community.  Blackstone., 

Syn.  —  See  Tease. 
AN-NOY',  n.     Injury ;  molestation,     [u.]     Shak. 
In  mercy  to  your  sad  annoy.  Keble. 

AN-NOY' ANCE,  n.  1.  Act  of  annoying  ;  —  state 
of  being  annoyed  ;  vexation.  "  To  the  annoy- 
ance of  others.'*  Hooker. 
-  2.  'That  which  annoys  or  hurts  ;  trouble. 
The  very  exercise  of  industry  immediately  in  itself  is  de- 
lightful, and  hath  an  innate  satisfaction,  which  tempereth  all 
annoyances,  and  even  ingratiateth  the  pains  going  with  it. 

£arrow. 

AN-NOi^'?R,  n.    One  who  annoys.        Sherwood. 

t  AN-NOY'FUL,  a.  Full  of  trouble  ;  causing  un- 
easiness or  disquietude  ;  hurtful.  Chaucer. 

AN-NOY'JNG,  p.  a.     Molesting  ;  vexing ;   disqui- 
eting ;  troublesome. 
f  AN-NOfOUS,  a..     Troublesome.  Chaucer. 

AN'NU-AL,  a.     [L.  annus,  a  year  ;  Fr.  annuel.] 
1.'  That  returns  every  year  ;  yearly ;  as,  "An- 
nual sessions  of  a  legislature." 

2.  That  is  reckoned  by  the  year;  as,  "An- 
7mal  rent  or  interest," 

3.  That  passes  throiigh  the  stages  of  growth 
and  decay  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  as,  "  An  an- 
nual plant." 

Syn.  —  See  Yearly. 
AN'NU-AL,  n.     1.   A  literary  publication  issued 
once  a  year.  Ec.  Rev. 

2.  {Bot.)  An  annual  plant.  Loudon. 

AN'NU-AL-IST,  re.  An  editor  of,  or  a  writer  for, 
an  annual  publication.     [li.]  C.  Lamb. 

AN'NU-AL-LY,  ad.    Yearly  ;  every  year. 

t  AN'NO-A-RY,  »•  Annual.  John  Hall. 

AN'NII-ENT,  a.  [L.  annuo,  annuens,  to  nod  to  ; 
ad,  to,  and  nuo,  to  nod.]  Nodding,  as  when 
one  signifies  assent.  Smart. 


AN-NU'I-TANT,  re.  One  who  possesses  or  re- 
ceives an  annuity.  Idler. 

AN-NU'!-TY,  re.  [L.  annus,  a  year ;  Fr.  annuM.'] 
A  sum  receivable  yearly  for  a  term  of  years ; 
a  yearly  rent  or  allowance.  Cowell. 

Life  annuity,  a  sum  payable  to  an  individual  an- 
nually during  life. 

AN-NUL',  V.  a.    [L.  ad,  to,  and  nullum,  nothing; 
'  Fr.  annuller.']    [t.  annulled  ;  pp.  annulling, 

ANNULLED.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  nothing ;  to  obliterate. 
Light,  the  pure  work  of  God,  to  me's  extinct, 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 

AnnnOed.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  void ;  to  abolish ;  to  nullify ;  to 
abrogate ;  to  repeal ;  to  revoke ;  to  invalidate ; 
to  disannul.  —  See  Disannul. 

Do  they  mean  to  invalidate,  annul,  or  call  in  question  that 
great  body  of  our  statute  law?  to  annul  laws  of  inestimable 
value  to  our  liberties  ?  Burke. 

Syn. — See  Abolish. 
AN'NU-L;^R,  a.    [Fr.  annulaire,  from  L.  annulus, 
a  ring.] '  Having  the  form  of  a  ring.      Cheyne. 

.Annular  eclipse,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  which  a 
spectator  situated  in  nr  near  the  prolonged  axis  of  the 
umbra,  sees  the  whole  of  the  moon  on  the  sun  with  a 
ring  of  the  sun's  light  around  it.  Herschel. 

An'NU-LAR-LV,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a  ring. 

AN'NU-LA-RY,  a.  Ring-shaped.  "The  wind- 
pipe is  made  of  annulary  cartilages."         Ray. 

An'NU-LATB,  a.  [L  annulatus."]  Formed  or 
divided  into  distinct  rings  or  marked  with  dif- 
ferently colored  annulations.  Brande, 

AN'NU-LAT-JD,  a.  Having  rings  or  annulations ; 
annulate.  Smart. 

AN-NU-LA'TION,  n.  (Bot.)  A  ring  or  cir-  J« 
cle  ;'  an  annulate  formation.        Brande.    mm 

AN'NU-LET,  re.     [L.  annuhis^  %f 

1.  A  little  ring. 

2.  (Her.)  A  mark  [0]  distiaguishing  the  fifth 
son. 

3.  (Areh.)  A  small, 
square  moulding,  which 
crowns  or  accompanies  a 
larger,  in  the  Doric  capi- 
tal ;  —  applied  also  to  a 
small,  flat  moulding ;  a  fillet ;  a  list. 

AN-NUL'MpNT,  n.  [Fr.  annullement.]  The  act 
of  annulling;  nullification.  Todd. 

AN-NU-LO'SAN,  n.  [L.  annulus,  a  ring.]  (Zosl.) 
One  of  the  jointed  animals,  as  worms,  &c.  Kirby. 

AN-NU-l6SE'  (129),  a.  Having  rings ;  composed 
of  rings  ;  annulated.  Roget. 

AN-NU'M?-RAte,  v.  a.  [L.  annumero,  annume- 
ratus.]     To  add  to  a  former  number. 

Some  pleasures  which  .  .  .  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  pain, 
and  some  pains  that  may  be  annwn£rated  to  pleasures. 

WoUtiston. 

AN-NU-M^-RA'TION,  re.  Addition  to  a  former 
number,  [e..]  "  a!  new  annumeration."  Browne. 

AN-NCtN'CJ-ATE  (^n-niin'she-at,  66),  v.  a.    [L.  arv- 
nuncio,  anmmciatus.'\     [«.  annunciated  ;  pp. 
ANNUNCIATING,  ANNUNCIATED.]    To  bring  tid- 
ings of ;  to  proclaim ;  to  report ;  to  announce. 
Let  my  death  be  thus  annunciated,  Bp.  Bull, 

AN-NUN-CJ-A'TION  (?n-niin-slie-a'shun,  66),  re. 

1.  Act  of  announcing;  proclamation.  "The 
annunciation  of  the  gospel."  Hammond. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  day  (March  25th)  cel- 
ebrated in  memory  of  the  angel's  salutation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  (Paint.)  A  picture  representing  the  salu- 
tation of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  Archangel 
Gabriel.  Fairholt, 

AN-NUN'CI-A-TOR  (66),  re.   One  who  announces. 

AN-N0n'C!-A-TO-RY  (jn-niin'she-j-to-re,  66),  a. 
Making  known ;  giving  public  notice.  A.  Knox. 

A-jrb'A,  re.  (ZoBl.)  A  ruminant  found  in  the 
islancL  of  Celebes,  intermediate  in  structure  be- 
tween the  buffalo  and  antelope.  Van  der  Hoeven. 

An'ODE,  re.  [Gr.  ava,  upwards,  and  hSi;,  way.] 
(Elec.)  The  negative  surface  of  an  electrolyte 
at  which  the  electric  current  enters,  and  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  positive  electrode  ;  —  op- 
posed to  cathode.  Faraday. 


AN'Q-d6N,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  6i6iis,  i&Svros,  a 
tooth.]  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  lamellibranchiate 
bivalves ;  the  fresh-water  clam,  the  shell  of 
which  has  no  articular  processes  or  teeth  at  the 
hinge.  0/een. 

JiJif-0-D6jf'T4,n.pl.  (Conch.)  Bivalves  of  the 
genus  Anodon ;  fresh-water  clams.       Lamark. 

An'O-DYNE,  re.  [Gr.  a.  priv.  and  iiiivri,  pain.]  A 
medicine  which  assuages  pain.  Arhutnnot. 

An'O-DYNE,  a.  Assuaging  or  relieving  pain. 
"  'the  anodyne  draught  of  oblivion."        Burke. 

An'O-DY-NGUS,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  an 
anodyne  ;  assuaging  pain.  Ogihie. 

A-NbiNT',  V.  a.  [Fr.  oindre,  oint.]  [i.  anointed  ; 

"  pp.    ANOINTING,    anointed.] 

1.  To  rub  over  vtiih  unctuous  matter,  as  oils 
or  unguents ;  to  smear. 

"Wash  thyself,  therefore,  and  anoint  thee.  Jiutit  iii.  3. 

2.  To  consecrate  by  unction.  Shak. 

I  will  send  thee  a  man,  and  thou  sholt  anoint  him  to  be 
captain  over  my  people  Israel.  1  Sam.  ix.  16. 

A-NOINT'lfD,  p.  a.   1.  Rubbed  over  with  unctuous 
matter ;  smeared. 
2.  Consecrated  by  unction.  Shak. 

A-NOINT'^R,  re.     One  who  anoints.  Grey. 

A-NOINT'JNG,  re.    Anointment.  Bp.  Taylor. 

A-NOlNT'M^NT,  re.  The  act  of  anointing,  or  the 
state  of  being  anointed  ;  unction.  "Holy 
anointment  from  God."  Milton. 

A-NO'LIS  [j-no'ljs,  Brande,  Sm.  O. ;  Sn'o-lis,  P. 
C.B.%n.  [Antilles,  areofe',  a  lizard.]  (Zolil.) 
An  American  genus  of  squamoid  lizards,  which 
change  their  color  like  the  chameleon.  Agassiz. 
JS^  There  are  a  good  many  species  of  the  genus 
Anolis,  all  natives  of  America.  They  appear  to  take 
the  place  in  the  New  World  of  the  chameleons  of  the 
Old.  'They  are  slender  and  graceful,  very  active  and 
restless,  and  perfectly  harmless.    Baird. 

An'O-MAL,  re.  (Gram.)  An  anomalous  word; 
an  anomaly.  —  See  Anomaly.     Gr.  Grammar. 

A-NOM'A-LJ-PED,  re.  [L.  anotnalus,  irregular, 
from  Gr.  aviS/an^-of,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.T  An 
anomalous-footed  fowl  or  animal.  Smart. 

A-N0M'A-LI§M,  re.  Deviation  from  the  common 
rule ;  irregularity  ;  anomaly.  Paley. 

A-NOM-A-LiS'TJC,  1  a.  Irregular ;  deviating 

A-NOM-A-LIS'TI-CAL,  5  from  established  rule. 
.Anomalistic  year,  (,Astron,)  the  interval  of  time  in 
which  the  earth  completes  a  revolution  with  respect 
to  any  point  in  its  elliptic  orbit ;  being  longer  than 
the  tropical  year,  in  consequence  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.    Brande. 

A-NOM-A-lIs'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  Irregularly.   Ash. 

A-NOM'A-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  avdiiiaXoi,  irregular,  and 
UBos,  a  stone.]    (min.)  An  irregular  mineral. 

A-N6m'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  di/ii^aAoj.]  Deviating 
from  rule  ;  irregular.  Locke. 

A-n6m'A-L0US-LY,  ad.     Irregularly.      Browne. 

A-N6m'A-LY,  n.  [Gr.  av<iftaXos,  irregular,  u  priv. 
and  ona?.i>s,  equal ;  L.  anomalia.'] 

1.  Deviation  from  rule  ;  irregularity. 

There  are  anomalies  out  of  number  now  existing  in  our 
language,  which  the  pure  logic  of  grammar  is  qmte  incapable 
of  explaining.  Trench. 

2.  (Astr07i.)  The  angular  distance  of  a  planet 
from  its  perihelion,  as  seen  from  the  sun.    Hind. 

A-J^b'Ml-A,  re.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  vdjiot,  a  law.] 
(Conch.)  A  genus  of  asymetrical  bivalves ;  — 
so  called  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the 
valves.  Agassiz. 

An'0-MITE,  re.  (Pal.)  A  fossil  shell  of  the  ge- 
nus Anomia,  Knowles. 

AN-O-MOD'AN^,  n.pl.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Sfiotos,  like.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  given  to  the  extreme  Ari- 
ans  of  the  fourth  century,  because  they  held 
the  essence  of  the  Son  to  be  unlike  that  of  the 
Father.  Hook. 

t  A-N6M-CE-6M'5-RY,  re.  [Gr.  avdnotos,  dissimi- 
lar, and  i'(po<,  part.^  A  dissimilar  atomology ; 
unlike  constitution.  Cudworth. 

A-NOM-O-RHOM'BOID,  n.  [Gr.  avopos,  without 
law,  and  Eng.  rhomboid.]  (Min.)  An  irregular 
spar  or  crystal.  Smart. 
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t  AN'O-MY,  n.  -[Gr.  dvon'ia;  a  priv.  and  vdfiosy  a 
law.]     A  breach  of  law.  Bramhall. 

Thodclighta  of  the  body  betray  ua  through  our  over  in- 
dulgence to  tliem,  and  lead  us  captive  to  anomy  and  disobe- 
dience. QlanviUe. 

A-NCN',  ad,  [A.  S.  on  an,  in  one.]  1.  In  a 
short  time  ;  quickly  ;  soon. 

A  little  enow,  tumbled  about, 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.  Shak. 

2.  At  times  ;  sometimes  ;  now  and  then. 

Full  forty  days  he  passed,  -whether  on  hill 

Sometimes,  anon  in  shad^  vale,  ... 

Or  harbored  in  one  cave,  is  not  revealed.  Milton. 

3.  A  contraction  for  anonymoitsly. 

Ever  and  anon,  now  and  then  ;  frequently. 

And  'twixt  hie  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A  pouncet-box.  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose.  Shak. 

jJ-JVO  'JV.^,  n.  [Malayan,  menona.']  (Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  tropical  plants  ;  custard- apple.  Braiide. 

Aj^-0~J^A' CE'^^n.pl:  {Bot.)  An  extensive  nat- 
ural order  of  exogenous  plants,  whose  fruit  is 
sometimes  eatable,  as  the  custard-apple,  sweet- 
sop,  sour-sop,  &c.  Brande. 
J^^  FlantFt  of  this  order  are  tropical,  except  one  ge- 
nus in  the  IJ.  S.,  viz..  .^nsimina,  or  papaw.  Oray. 

A-NON'V-MOOS,  a.  [Gr.  avwvVfios  \  a  priv.  and 
ovofiay  a  name ;  L.  anonymus ;  Fr.  anonynie.'\ 
Wanting  a  name  ;  not  having  the  name  of  the 
author;  as,  "  An  aMO«y?nows  publication." 

A-N6N'Y-M0US-Ly,  ac?.  Without  a  name.  Swift. 

A-N6n'Y-M0US-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  anony- 
mous, or  without  the  author's  name.  Coleridge. 

AJ4--g-PLg-THE'Rl-i!lM,  n.  [Gr.  avoTTkos,  un- 
armed, and  dnpiofj  a  beast.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of 
fossil  pachydermatous  mammals,  resembling  a 
boar,  but  without  prominent  tusks.         Brande. 

4-Jv6p'SI-4,  )n.    [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Sr^i^,  sight.] 

AN'OP-SY,       >  [Anat.)   Destitution   or  want  of 

sight ;  a  condition  of  monstrosity  in  which  the 

eye  and  orbit  are  wanting.  Dunglison. 

AN'O-REX-Y,  «.  (Med.)  [Gr.  avop£|ia  ;  a  priv.  and 
o(jc|ts,  desire.]     want  of  appetite.  Quincy. 

A-N6R'MAL,  a.  [L.  anormiSy  for  ahnormis.']  Ir- 
regular ;  abnormal.  —  See  Abnormal.  P.  Cyc. 

A-NOR'THITE,  n.  {Min.')  A  mineral  consisting 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime.  Dana. 

A-N5r'THO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  a  ^riv.,  &pB6s,  straight, 
and  cKoniu),  to  see.]  A  philosophical  toy  in- 
vented by  M.  Plateau,  for  producing  a  peculiar 
kind  of  optical  illusion.  Brande. 

j9-JvdS'MI-jlj  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  dapi^f  smell.] 
(Med.)  A  loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling.  Black. 

AN-6th'5R,  a.  [an  and  other.']  1.  Not  the  same  ; 
some  other. 

Art  thou  he,  or  do  we  look  forano^/ier?  Matt.  xi.  S. 

2.  One  more. 

I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night.  Shak. 

For  stature  one  doth  seem  the  best  away  to  bear; 

Another  for  her  shape,  and  to  stand  beyond  compare  ; 

Another  for  the  fine  composure  of  a  face  ; 

Another  sliort  of  these,  yet,  for  a  modest  grace, 

Before  them  all  preferred.  Drayton. 

3.  Any  other ;  any  one  else. 

Discover  not  a  secret  to  another.  Prov.  xxv.9. 

tAN-6TH'5R-GAIN§,  a.  Of  another  kind  or 
turn,  "  I  tejl  you,  I  might  have  had  another- 
gains  husband  than  Dametas."  Sidney. 

tAN-6TH':5;R-GATES,  a.  Of  another  sort.  "An- 
othergates  manifestation  of  the  spirit  than  is 
ordinarily  to  be  found."  Bp.  Sanderson. 

AN-6TH'^R-GUfiSS  (gin-uth'er-g6s),  a.  [another 
and  guise.  Richardson.']  Of  a  different  kind. 
[Colloquial.]  '*  I  wish  you  anotherguess  wife 
than  Socrates  had."  Lowell. 

A-n6t'TA,  n.    Same  as  Annotto. 

t  A-NOUGH'  (^-nuf ').    Same  as  Enough.  Todd. 

t  A-NoW.     Same  as  Enow.  Todd. 

fAN'SAT-^D,  a.  \lj.ansatus\  ansa,  a  handle.] 
Having  handles.  Johnson. 

JiJ^SE-DE-PAJ^JER  (ans'de-pan-ya'),n.  \Vx.,bas- 
ket-handle.]  (Arch.)  An  arch  in  the  form  of 
a  semi-ellipse,  the  major  axis  of  which  forms 
its  chord.  Ogilvie. 


JJV'SER,  n. ;  pi.  Xn'se-rb^.     [L.,  a  goose.] 

1.  (Ormth.)  An  order  of  birds,  including  the 
families  Anatid(s,  Colymbidm,  Alcidec,  Procel- 
Iqridce,  Laridce,  and  PeUeanidtB. 

,6®="  Birds  of  this  order  swim  by  means  of  web-feet 
or  of  lobe-feet.     Qray. 


2.  (Astron.)  A  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude  in 

the  milky  way,  between  Lyra  and  c 7 

Aquila.  Craig. 

AN'S^R-AT-^jlD,  a.  {Her.)  Not- 
ing a  cross,  the  extremities  of 
which  are  formed  into  the  shape 
of  the  heads  of  lions,  eagles,  &c. 

JjV-SER-1'JV.M,  n.  pi. 
[L.]'  (Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Anseres, 
and  family  Anatidee ; 
Gray. 


AN'S^R-lNE,  a.   Relat- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  Bernicla  brenta. 
a  goose.            P.  Cyc. 

fAN'SLAIGHT  (an'slat),  n.  An  onslaught;  an 
attack;  affray.  —  See  Onslaught.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

An'SW^R  (ftn'ser,  12),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  answarian^ 
and,  against,  and  swaran,  to  swear.]  \i.  an- 
swered ;pjj.  answering,  answered.] 

1.  To  speak  in  return,  or  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion, to  a  call,  to  a  discourse,  argument,  charge, 
or  accusation ;  to  respond. 

Lives  he?    Wilt  thou  not  answur,  man?  Shak. 

And  when  they  bring  you  unto  the  synagogues  .  .  .  take 

ye  no  thought  .  .  .  what  thing  yc  shall  answer.  Luke  xii.  11. 

2.  To  be  accountable  or  responsible. 

If  there  be  any  absurdity  in  this,  our  author  must  answer 
for  it.  "  Locke. 

3.  To  be  like  ;  to  correspond ;  to  suit  when 
brought  into  comparison  or  correlation. 

As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 
man.  Prov,  xxvii.  19. 

Sizar,  a  word  still  used  in  Cambridge,  answers  to  a  servi- 
tor in  Oxford.  Sunft. 

4.  To  be  suitable,  or  sufficient  for  a  purpose ; 
as,  "  I  do  not  need  two  ;    one  will  ajiswer." 

See  Reply. 

An'SW?R  (in'ser,  12),  v.  a.  1.  To  speak  in  return 
to  a  question  ;  to  i;eply  to. 

Are  we  succored?    Are  the  Moors  removed? 

Answer  these  questions  first.  Dryden. 

2.  To  meet  satisfactorily  by  argument  or  ex- 
planation ;  to  refute. 

A  speech  to  which  Mr.  Henley  replied,  but  [which]  he 
ffuled  to  answer.  Ed.  Jtev. 

3.  To  be  equivalent  to,  or  sufficient  for. 

A  feast  is  made  for  laughter,  and  wine  maketh  merry;  but 
money  answereth  all  things.  Secies,  x,  19, 

4.  To  satisfy,  discharge,  or  pay,  as  a  claifia 
or  obligation. 

No  less  than  his  life  would  answer  it  Sidney. 

5.  To  be  suitable  to  ;  to  correspond  to ;  as, 
"  This  will  not  ansioerthe  purpose  "  ;  "  It  does 
not  answer  our  expectation." 

6.  To  return  in  opposition.. 

And  blows  have  answered  blows.  Shak. 

7.  To  be  opposite,  or  over  against. 


Fire  answers  fire,  and  by  their  paly  beams 


Shak. 


Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face. 

AN'SWJglR  (ftn's?r),  n.     [A.  S.  andswaru.] 

1.  That  which,  is  said  in  return  to  a  ques- 
tion, demand,  or  position  ;  a  response  ;  a  reply. 

2.  The  result  of  a  mathematical  operation ; 
—  used  chiefly  in  arithmetic  and  algebra. Z)am"es. 

3.  {Law.^  A  confutation  of  a  charge;  a  de- 
fence in  writing  made  by  a  defendant. 

Syn. —  An  answer  is  given  to  a  demand  or  ques- 
tion ;  a  reply  to  an  answer  or  remonstrance ;  and  a 
rejoinder  to  a  reply.  Tlie  word  ansicer  is  far  more 
extensive  in  its  signification  than  either  reply  or  re- 
joinder, both  of  which  latter  words  suppose  a  dispute, 
from  difference  of  sentiment,  whether  real  or  pre- 
tended. A  repartee  is  a  smart  reply,  or  witty  retort, 
to  some  jocose  observation.    Response  is  generally 


used  to  signify  alternate  answering;  as  tlic  responses 
of  the  Liturgy.  —  See  Repartee. 

An'SWJPR-A-BLE  (ftn'ser-fi-bl),  a.  1.  Admitting 
an  answer  ;  that  may  be  answered  ;  refutable. 

The  argument,  though  subtle,  is  yet  answerable.    Johnson. 

2.  Obliged  to  answer;  accountable;  respon- 
sible ;  amenable. 

That  would  be  to  make  such  government  aitsiaerable  for 
the  errors  of  human  nature.  SwiJ't. 

3.  Correspondent ;  bearing  resemblance. 

It  was  but  such  a  likeness  as  an  imperffect  glass  doth  give 
—  answerable  enough  in  some  features  and  colors,  but  erring 
in  others.  Sidney, 

4.  Proportionate ;  corresponding ;  suitable. 

Only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable.  Hilton. 

5.  Equal ;  equivalent. 

There  be  no  kings  whose  means  are  answerable  unto  other 
men's  desires.  Raleigh, 

Syn.  —  We  are  answerable  for  a  demand  ;  respon- 
sible for  a  trust;  accountable  for  our  conduct;  amena- 
ble to  the  laws.  Answerable  to  the  design  ;  suitable  to 
the  purpose. 

An'SWIJR-A-BLE-NESS,  •«.  Quality  of  being  an- 
swerable. Harmar. 

An'SW?R-A-BLY  (in'ser-9-bIe),  ad.  In  propor- 
tion ;  suitably.  Woodward. 

An'SW^R-^^  (in'ser-er),  n.    One  who  answers. 

AN'SW:5R-iNG,  p.  a.  Corresponding.  "With 
answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  love."  Milton. 

AN'SW^R-JCB'BJpR  (ftn'ser-job'ber),  n.  One  who 
makes  a  trade  of  writing  answers.  Swift. 

AN'SWJgR-LESS  (in'ser-les),  a.  Being  without 
an  answer ;  unanswerable.  Byron. 

Ant  (12),  n.  [A.  S._  eemete.]  (Ent.)  An  insect 
of  the  genus  Formica ;  emmet ;  pismire. 

The  anVs  republic  and  the  realm  of  bees.  Pope. 

A*N'T  (ant).  A  vulgar  colloquial  contraction  for 
am  not,  are  not,  and  sometimes  for  is  not. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  see  some  persons  of  edu- 
cation and  character  Introduce  the  mere  vulgarisms 
of  discourse  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar ;  such  as  / 
a'n't,  I can^t,  /shan't.     Witkerspoon. 

t  AN'T  (ant).    A  contraction  for  an  it,  i.  e.  if  it. 

Aj^'T4,     n.  ;    pi. 

AN'  TJE.{h.,iiova. 
antCy  before.] 
(Arch.)  A  pilas- 
ter or  square 
projection  ter- 
minating the 
side  wall  of  a 
temple.  A  por- 
tico with  col- 
umns between 
the  antse  is  said  to  be  in  antis.  Weale. 

ANT-A9'JD,  n.  [Gr.  avTij  against,  and  Eng.  acid.] 
(Med.)  A  medicine  to  neutralize  acidity  in  the 
stomach ;  anti-acid.  Brande. 

AN-TAG'0-Ni§M,  n.  Act  of  contending  against ; 
contest ;  opposition  ;  contrariety.  Taylor. 

AN-TAG'0-NiST,  n.  [Gr.  Sivraym-ifrrtis ;  dvri, 
against,  and  ayuivl^opai,  to  contend.] 

1.  One  who  contends  against  another ;  an  op- 
ponent ;  a  competitor.  Addison. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  which  counteracts  an- 
other. Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  —  See  Enemy. 

AN-TAg'P-NIST,  a.  Contending  against ;  oppo- 
site ;  antagonistic.  Be.  Rev. 

AN-TAG-O-NIS'TJC,      '  )  „.  Contendmg  against ; 

AN-TAG-0-NIS'TJ-CAL,  )  acting  in  opposition  ; 
opposing;  opposite. 

Their  valors  are  not  yet  so  combatant, 

Or  truly  antagonistic,  as  to  tight.  B.  Jonson. 

AN-TAG-g-NIS'TJC,  n.  [Gr.  ovri,  against,  and 
dywvio-n'/f,  a  combatant.]  {Anat.)  A  muscle  op- 
posed to  another  muscle  in  its  action.   Brande. 

an-tAg'O-NIZE,  v.  a.  &  ».  [See  Antagonist.] 
To  contend  against,     [r.]  Ash, 

t  .\N-TAG'p-NY,  n.  [Gr.  avraymia  ;  ivri,  against, 
and  Ayuivia^  a  struggle.]  Opposition,  ^'Antag- 
ony  .  .  .  between  Christ  and  Belial.'*     Milton. 

AN-TAL'95C,   a.    [Gr.  avji,   against,  and   oJ.yot, 
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pain  ;    Fr.  antalgiqiie.']     (Med.)  That  relieves 
or  assuages  pain  ;  anodyne.  Johnson. 

AN-TAL'(?-!C,  m.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  relieve 
or  assuage  pain.  Brande. 

ANT-AL'KA-LT,  or  AnT-AL'KA-LI,  n.  [Gr.  ivri, 
against,  and  Eng.  alkali.]  (Chem.)  A  sub- 
stance that  counteracts  an  alkali.  P.  Cyc. 

ANT-AL'KA-LINE,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
counteract  alkalies.  Hooper. 

AjfT-4^r-A-CLA' SIS,  n.  [Gr.  avH,  against,  and 
ava/cAow,  to  bend  back.] 

{Rhet.')  1.  A  figure  by  which  that  which  is 
spoken  in  one  sense  is  turned  to  another  or 
contrary  sense ;  as,  "  In  thy  youth  learn  some 
craft,  that  in  old  age  thou  mayst  get  thy  living 
without  craft.^^  Johnson. 

2.  The  repetition,  after  a  long  parenthesis, 
of  the  word  or  phrase  which  preceded  it. 

^J^T-4Jr-A-Ob '  (^E,  n.  [Gr.  avTi,  against,  and  <}»- 
ayioYv,  a  leading  up.]  {Rhet.)  Recrimination ; 
an  answer  to  a  charge  by  a  counter-charge. 

AnT-APH-EO-DI"§I-AC  (93),  n.  [Gr.  am,  against, 
and  a<ii(iol>ii:iaK6i,  belonging  to  venery.]  \Med.) 
A  medicine  to  quell  amorous  desires.    Brande, 

ANT-APH-RO-DIT'JC,  n.  Same  as  Antaphro- 
DISIAO.  Dunglison. 

ANT-AP-Q-PLSC'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  ivH,  against,  and 
&,Tt6TvKri\iq,  apoplexy ;  firfS,  from,  and  rrJlj/ffiTw,  to 
strike.]     Good  against  apoplexy.  Johnson. 

ANT-ARC'TIC,  a.   [Gr.  civrt,  against,  and  aonTog, 

'  the  Great  Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain.]     Relating 

to  the  south  pole  ;  opposite  to  arctic.      Milton. 

jlJVT-J'RES,  n.  {Astron.)  The  bright  star  in  the 
constellation  Scorpio.  Hind. 

ANT-AE-THRIT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  AvtI,  against,  and 
ipOp'ms,  the  gout.]     Good  against  the  gout. 

ANT-AR-THRIT'IO,  n.    A  remedy  for  the  gout. 

ANT-ASTH-MAT'IO  (ant-iist-m&t'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ivri, 
against,  and  a^jdfia,  a  panting.]  Good  against 
the  asthma.  Johnson. 

ANT-ASTH-MAT'{C,  m.  a  remedy  for  the  asthma. 

ANT-A-TR5ph'I0,  n.  [Gr.  aiH,  against,  and 
ATpo'(pia,  a  wasting  or  pining  away.]  (Med.)  A 
medicine  to  cure  atrophy.  Dunglison. 

ANT'-BeAE  (int'bir),  n.  {Zosl.)  The  great  ant- 
eater;  Myrrfiecophaga  jvhata.  Eng.  Cyc. 

AnT'-CAtcH-5R,  n.  A  kind  of  bird,  resem- 
bling the  thrush,  which  lives  chiefly  on  ants. 

Ogilvie. 

A^'TE  [L.]  A  Latin  preposition  signifying 
before\ — frequently  used  in  composition;  as, 
antedihtvian,  before  the  flood. 

AN'T^-ACT,  n.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  Eng.  act.] 
A  preceding  act.     [r.]  Bailey. 

AN'T^-AL,  ct.     Being  before  or  in  front.     Clarke. 

Ant'-eat-|;r,  n.  {Zo- 
ol.)  An  edentate, 
hairy  animal,  of  the 
genus  Myrmecopha- 
ga,  and  remarkable 
for  its  long  cylindri- 
cal tongue,  covered 
with  glutinous  saliva, 
by  which  it  entraps 
the  insects  on  which 
it  feeds.         Brande. 

SN'TE  BEL'LVM,    [L.]     Before  the  war. 

t  AN-T5-C5-DA'N5-OtjS,  a.  Going  before  ;  pre- 
ceding ;  anterior.  ^  Barrow. 

t  AN-T?-CEDE',  D.  n.  [L.  antecedo  ;  ante,  before, 
and  cedo,  to  go.]     To  precede.  Hale. 


Great  ant-eater 
iMyrmecopkaga  Jubata). 


1.  Act  of  going  before  ; 
Hale. 


AN-TE-CE'D5NCE,  m, 
precedence. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  apparent  motion  of  a  planet 
towards  the  west. 

AN-T^-CE'D^N-CY,  n.   Antecedence.    Fotherby. 

AN-TJ-CE'D^NT,  a.  Going  before  ;  preceding  ; 
previous ;  anterior  ;  foregoing  ;  prior  in  order 
of  time  ;  —  opposed  to  subsequent. 


Syn. — Antecedent  is  opposed  to  subsequent,  and 
marks  priority,  implying  some  relation  between  two 
objects  ;  and,  in  logic,  the  premises  are  called  the  av^ 
tecedent,  and  the  conclusion  the  consequent.  Preced- 
ing is  opposed  to  succeeding'  ot  following ',  anterior  to 
posterior  ;  former  to  latter.  Antecedent  and  preceding 
denote  priority  of  time ;  anterior,  prior,  and  former 
have  a  relative  sense,  and  are  applied  to  tilings  more 
remote  in  time  or  position'  than  others.  An  antece- 
dent event ;  the  preceding  year  ;  foregoing  statement ; 
prior  claim;  previous  inquiry;  anterior  part  of  the 
skull ;  former  times.  The  eighteen  centuries  since  the 
birth  of  Christ  are  antecedent  to  the  nineteenth,  or  the 
one  we  live  in;  but  it  is  the  eighteenth  only  which 
we  call  the  preceding  one.  —  See  Previous. 

An-T5-CE'D?NT,  n.    1.  That  which  goes  before. 

A  duty  of  so  mighty  an  influence,  that  it  is,  indeed,  the 

necessary  antecedent,  it  not  also  the  direct  cause,  of  a  sinner's 

return  to  God.  Soutli. 

2.  pi.  Previous  course,  conduct,  action,  or 
avowed  principles.     [Modern.] 

We  have  learned  lately  to  speak  of  men's  antecedents  ;  the 
phrase  is  newly  come  up  ;  and  it  is  common  to  say,  "  If  we 
would  know  what  a  man  really  now  is,  we  must  know  his 
antecedents,"  that  is,  what  he  has  been  in  time  past.   Trench, 

A  collection  of  thoughts . . .  which  formed  a  more  valuar 
ble  capital  than  his  merely  literary  antecedents,  N.  Brit,  Rev. 

3.  {Math.)  The  first  of  two  terms  composing 
a  ratio.  Davies. 

4.  {Gram.)  The  noun  to  which  the  relative 
refers  ;  the  first  of  two  terms  between  which  a 
relation  is  expressed.  Murray. 

5.  {Logic.)  The  first  member  of  a  hypotheti- 
cal proposition.  Whately. 

If  the  sun  bejtxed,  the  earth  must  move;  if  there  be  no  fire, 
there  will  be  no  smoke.  The  first  part  of  these  propositions, 
or  that  wherein  the  conditioij  is  contained,  is  called  tlie  ante- 
cedent, the  other  is  called  the  consequent.  Watts. 

Syn.  — See  Previous. 

AN-T^;-OE'D]pNT-LY,  ad.  In  the  state  of  antece- 
dence ;  previously.  "  We  consider  him  ante- 
cedently to  his  creation."  South. 

An-TP-CJ;-DEN'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  antecedents. 
Antecedental  method,  (Qeom,)  a  mode  of  geometrical 
proportion  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  ante- 
cedents and  consequents.  Crabb, 

AN-T5-CES'S0R,  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  goes  before, 
or  takes  the  lead  of  another  ;  a  predecessor. 
"  The  successor  seldom'  prosecuting  his  ante- 
cessor^s  devices.'*  Sandys, 

2.  {Laic)  One  who  possessed  the  land  before 
the  present  possessor  ;  a  prepossessor.  Brady. 

AN'T?-CHAM-BjpR,  re.  [L.  arde,  before,  and  Eng. 
chamber ;  Fr.  antichambre.]  The  chamber  or 
room  before, or  leading  into, the  principal  apart- 
ment ;  —  sometimes  incorrectly  written  anti- 
chamber. 

AN'Tf-CHAP-]EL,  «.  That  part  of  the  chapel 
through  which  is  the  passage  to  the  choir  or 
body  of  it.  Warton. 

AN-TE'CtAN§  (66),  ».  pi.  [Gr.  airi,  opposite, 
and  otKito,  to  dwell  ;  L.  antceci.]  {Geog,)  The 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  live  on  the  same 
semicircle  of  the  same  meridian,  but  equally 
distant  from  the  equator,  the  one  part  north 
and  the  other  south  ;  antoeci.  Hutton, 

AM-TE-CUR'SOR,n.  [L.]  One  who  runs  before ; 
a  precursor ;  a  harbinger.  Bailey, 

AN'Tjgl-DATE,  V,  a,     [L.  ante,  before,  and  Eng. 

date,]    \i,  ANTEDATED  ;  pp,  ANTEDATING,  ANTE- 
DATED.] 

1.  To  date  earlier  than  the  real  time  ;  to  date 
beforehand,  as  a  note  or  other  document. 

By  reading,  a  man  does,  as  it  were,  antedate  his  life,  and 
make  himself  contemporary  with  the  ages  past.  Collier, 

2.  To  give  by  anticipation  ;  to  anticipate. 

Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 
And  antedate  the  bliss  above. 


An'TE-DATE,  re.    Anticipation. 


joint  tiles  :  —  also  heads  of  lions,  &o.,  for  water- 
spouts below  the  eaves.  Gwilt. 


Pope. 

Donne. 

An-T$-D!-LU'V!-AN,  a.  [L.  ante,  before,  and 
diluvium,  the  deluge.]  Existing  before  the 
deluge,  or  flood.  Woodward. 

An-T^-DI-LU'VI-AN,  n.  One  who  lived  before 
the  deluge,  or  flood.  Bentley. 

t  AN'TIJ-PAcT,  re.  The  representation  of  a  fact 
before  it  occurs.  Proceed,  of  some  Divines  (1641.) 

Ajf'TE-Flx-.m:,  n,  pi,  [L.  ante,  before,  and 
fixus,  fixed.]  (Arch.)  Ornaments  above  the 
eaves  of  a  temple,   to   hide   the  ends  of  the  | 


AN'Tt)-LOPE,  n.  [Gr.  avflof,  a  flower  or  ornament, 
and  ui|/,  the  eye,  in  allusion  to  its  beautiful 
eyes ;  corrupted,  according  to  Cuvier,  from 
antholops.]  {ZoBl.)  A  genus  of  ruminating  an- 
imals, belonging  to  the  hollow-homed  family, 
resembling  the  deer  and  the  goat ;  the  gazelle  ; 
—  written  also  antilope.  Brande. 


AN-Tf-LU'CAN,  a.  [L.  antelucanus  ;  ante,  before, 
and  lux,  light.]  Before  daylight.  "  Antelucan 
devotion."  Bp.  Hall, 

AN-T5-]VI5-EID'!-AN,  a,  [L.  a»r!e,  before,  and 
meridies,  midday.]  Before  noon. 

ANT-5-MET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and  f/j&, 
to  vomit.]  —  See  Antiemetic.  Johnson. 

An-T^-MUN'DANE,  a,  [L.  ante,  before,  and 
mundus,  the  world.]  Before  the  creation  of  the 
world.    "  Great  antemundane  Father  !  "  Young. 

AN-T^-MU'RAL,  re.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  murus, 
a  wall.]     {l''ort.)  An  outwork.  Ogilvie. 

AN'Tp-NI-CENE',  a.  Anterior  to  the  council  of 
Nice.  Jortin. 

A^r-TEJf'M'jf,  n. ;  pi.  AN-TEN'NJE,  [L.,  a  sail- 
yard.]  {Zool.)  A  sort  of  horn  or  horn-like  pro- 
cess, or  movable,  tubular  organ,  on  the  head  of 
certain  insects  and  crustaceous  animals ;  a 
tentacle  ;  a  feeler.  Brande. 

An-T5N-NIF'?E-0US,  a.  [L.  antenna,  a  sail- 
yard,  and_fero,to  bear.]  Having  antennse.  Kirby. 

AN-TEN'NI-FOEM,  a.  [L.  antenna  and  forma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  antennee.        Craig. 

AN-Tjp-NfjM'B^lE,  re.  A  number  preceding  an- 
other. Bacon. 

AN-T|;-NtJP"riAL,  a.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  nup- 
tialis,  pertaining  to  a  wedding.]  Before  mar- 
riage. Reid. 

AN-T^;-PAG'MENT,  re.  [L.  antepagmentum  ;  ante, 
before,  and  pango,  to  fix.]  {Arch.)  An  orna- 
mented jamb  of  a  door.  Francis. 

An-T5-PAs'jCHAL,  a.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  pascha 
(from  Heb.  nD&,  a  sparing),  the  Passover.] 
Before  Easter.  "  The  antepaschal  fast."  Nelson. 

AN'T^-PAst,  re.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  pastus, 
a  feeding.]    A  foretaste  ;  anticipation. 

An-TP-P^I-NULT',  re.  [L.  antepenultima ;  ante, 
before,  pene,  almost,  and  ultimus,  the  last.] 
{Pros.)  The  last  syllable  but  two.  Walker. 

AM--TE-PE-JV&L'TI-M4,n.  [L.]  (Pros.)  Same  as 
Antepenult.  Brande. 

AN-T5-P{;-NUL'T!-MAte,  a.  {Pros.)  Relating  to 
the  last  syllable  but  two.  Walker. 

An-T5-p:5-NUL'TI-MATE,  re.  Same  as  Antepe- 
nult. Walker. 

ANT-fiP-;-LEP'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  ayrl,  against,  and 
inlliiyf,is,  epilepsy.]  Good  against  epilepsy. 

t  An'T?-PONE,  v.  a.  [L.  antepono.]  To  set  one 
thing  before  another  ;  to  prefer.  Coles, 

AN'Tg-POET,  re.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  poHa,  a 
door.]     An  outer  port,  gate,  or  door.      Ogilvie. 

AN-T5-PO-§i"TION,  re.  1.  An  anterior  position. 
2.  {Gram.)   The  placing   of  a  word  before 
another,   which,   by   common    rule,   ought    to 
precede. 

An-TP-PR^-DICA-MENT,  re.  [L.  anteprediea- 
mentum.]  {Logic)  An  introduction  to  the  cate- 
gories ;  a  question  requiring  discussion  before 
entering  on  the  main  subject.  Johnson. 

AN-TlE'EI-pE,  a,     [L.  anterior;   ante,    before.] 
Going  before  ;  preceding ;  fore  ;   former ;  prior 
in  point  of  time ;  —  opposed  to  posterior. 
Syu. — See  Antecedent. 

AN-'TE-EI-Oe'j-TY,  re.  State  of  heing  anterior ; 
priority  ;  precedence.  Pope. 


A,'E,  I,  O,  is,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAee,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


ANTERIORLY 

AN-TE'EI-OR-LY,  ad.  In  an  anterior  manner. 

AN'T5-r66m,  n.  [L.  ante,  before,  and .  Eng. 
room^  A  room  leading  to  a  principal  apart- 
ment. Shak. 

AJ^r'TE^  (Sn'tez),  n.  pi.  [L-]  (Areh.)  Square 
pillars  on  each  side  of  the  doors  of  temples, 
&c.  —  See  Anta.  Johnson. 

AN'TE-STAT-URB  (24),  m.  (Fort.)  A  small  in- 
trenchment  or  work,  made  of  palisades,  or  of 
sacks  filled  with  earth.  Crabb. 

An-T5-ST6m'AjCH  (iln-te-stiim'?k),  n.  A  cavity 
which  leads  into  the  stomach.  Rai/. 

t  AN-TE-TEM'PLE,  n.  In  ancient  churches,  the 
part  now  called  the  nave.  Christian  Antiquities. 

t  AN'T)5-VERT,  V.  a.  [1,.  anteverto.l  To  pre- 
vent ;  to  avert ;  to  forestall.  Bp.  Hall. 

JlJrT-HE'LI-6}f,n'.\   -pi.  ANT-HE' LI-A.      \Gv.  avrt, 

opposite,  and  S^.ios,  the  sun.]  {Optics.)  Lumi- 
nous colored  rings,  or  glories,  observed  round 
the  shadow  of  the  spectator's  own  head,  pro- 
jected on  a  surface  covered  with  dew,  or  on  a 
dense  cloud  or  fog-bank.  Brande. 

ANT'Hfi-LiX,  n.  [Gr.  avri,  before,  and  Hif,  a 
spiral.]  (Anat.)  An  eminence  on  the  cartilage 
of  the  ear,  in  front  of  the  helix.        Dunglison. 

ANT-HEL-MlN'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  ivH,  against,  and 
£7.;iii/s,  a  worm.]  That  kills  worms.     Arbuthnot. 

ANT-H{;L-MIN'T;C,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to 
destroy  worms.  Dunglison. 

AN'TH^M,  n.  [Gr.  ivri,  in  return,  and  ii/irat,  a 
song,  i.  e.  sung  in  alternate  parts.]  {Mus.)  A 
composition  set  to  verses  from  the  Psalms,  or 
other  portions  of  Scripture  or  the  Liturgy,  and 
employed  in  public  worship ;  a  divine  song 
or  hymn. 

This  species  of  music  was  first  introduced 
as  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  English  church 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Buck. 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  quire  below. 
In  service  liigh  and  anthems  clear.  Milton. 
Where,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault. 
The  peaHng  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise.  Gray. 

A^r'TIIE-MIS,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  i'vfloj,  a  flower.]  {Bot.) ' 
A  geniis  of  plants ;  camomile.  Loudon. 

AN'TH^M-WI^E,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  singing 
anthems.    "By  catches,  anthem-wise."  Bacon. 

AN'TH^R,  n.  [Gr.  avOtipd;,  flowery,  blooming.] 
{Bot.)  The  case  or  part  of  the  flower  containing 
pollen ;  the  essential  portion  of  the  stamen  or 
male  part  of  a  flower.  P.  Cyc. 

AN'THfR-AL,  «.     {Bot.)  Relating  to  anthers. 

AN'THf  R-dOst,  n.  The  pollen  of  flowers.  Lyell. 

AN-THf-RlF'pR-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  anther,  and  L. 
fero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  anthers,  or  the 
male  parts  of  flowers.  Loudon. 

AN'THg-ROID,  ft.  [Eng.  anther,  and  Gr.  eHoj, 
form.]     {Bot.)  Resembling  an  anther.  Brande. 

AM'-TBR  'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  avBrims,  a  blossom.]  {Bot.) 
The  period  when  flowers  expand.  Brande. 

Mjf-THES-TE'RI-OJV,  n.  [Gr.  a^'ferijpiuj'.]  The 
eighth'  month  "of  the  Attic  year,  answering  to 
the  end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March  ; 
—  probably  so  named  from  the  anthesteria,  or 
festival  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  which  was  cele- 
brated at  Athens  in  that  month.  Liddell  iSf  Scott. 

Ant-HILL,  n.    A  hillock  formed  by  ants.    Ray. 

Ant-HIL'LOCK,  n.  Same  as  Ant-hill.  Addison. 

AN-THO.'B!-AN,  n.  [Gr.  arflot,  a  flower,  and  Pi6ui, 
to  live.]  {knt.)  A  beetle  that  feeds  on  blos- 
soms. Kirby. 

AN-THO-CAR'POyS,  a.  [Gr.  aVeot,  a  blossom, 
and  (capTFiit,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  A  term  applied  to 
fruits  formed  of  masses  of  flowers  adhering  to 
each  other,  as  the  pine-apple.  Ogilvie. 

.aM-THO' DI-Hm,  n.  [Gr.  .iv9i5i!>,s,  like  flowers; 
Mas,  a  flower,  and  c1h%,  form.]  {Bot.)  A 
flower-head  consisting  of  an  aggregation  of 
florets,  surrounded  by  a  common  involucrum, 
as  that  of  the  daisy  or  the  thistle.         Lindley. 

AN-TH0-L6p'!-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  anthology. 
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AN-THOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  ai'8o;.oy(a,  a  gathering 
of  flowers  ;  d'vOa:,  a  flower,  and  Aiyaj,  to  gather.] 
A  collection  of  flowers  ;  —  applied  chiefly  to  a 
selection  of  poems,  or  of  elegant  extracts  from 
authors.    "  The  Greek  anthology."       Warton. 

jlJV-THdL'Y-SiS,  n.      [Gr.  SvOo!,  a  flower,  and 

'  Xlm;,  a  setting  free  ;  Ubia,  to  loosen.]  A  change 
of  flowers  from  their  usual  state  to  some  other, 
as  leaves,  branches,  &c.  Brande. 

Ajf-THp-MA'm-4,n.  [Gr.  i'vSot,  a  flower,  and 
/iai'fa,"madness.]'  An  extratagant  fondness  for 
flowers.  -Dr.  Black. 

AN'THO-NY'§  FIRE'  (in'to-njz-fir'),  n.  The  ery- 
sipelas.—See  Saint  Anthony's  Fire. 

An-tho-phyl'lItb,  or  AN-THOPH'YL-LITE 
(131),' ».  [Gr.  iivB  t,  a  fiowerj  (jiblXov,  a  leaf,  and 
;.i9ot,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  fibrous  silicate  of 
magnesia  and  iron.  Dana. 

ANT'H0-R1§M,  n.  [.Gr.  ivOoptrfiis,  a,  couiiter  defi- 
nition ;  ivri,  against,  and  hpi^ui,  to  divide,  to 
determine.]  {Rhet.)  A  definition  or  description 
contrary  to  that  of  an  opponent.  Smart. 

AN-THO-SID'5-RITE,  n.  [Gr.  arSor,  a  flower,  and 
miripirm,  of  iron.]  {Uin.)  A  mineral  composed 
chiefly  of  silica  and  peroxide  of  iron.        Dana. 

AM-THOX-Afr' THUM,  n.  [Gr.  avBof,  a  flower, 
and  lavdis,  yellow.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses; 
the  sweet  vernal  grass.  Loudon. 

AN'THRA-CITE,  m.  [Gr.  ai-epor?,  avBpaKO;,  coal.] 
A  species  of  hard,  mineral  coal,  or  carbon,  which 
burns  without  flame  or  smoke.  It  is  difficult  to 
ignite,  but  bums  with  intense  heat.       Francis. 

AN'THEA-CITE,  a.    Noting  hard  coal.  Phillips. 

AN-THRA-ClT'JC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
anthracite.  -De  la  Beche. 

jWV-  THRA-  CO-  THE ' RI-  tTM,  n.  [Gr.  Mpai,  coal, 
and  fl)7pi'oK,  a  beast.]'  {Pal.)  An  extinct  quad- 
ruped belonging  to  the  boar  tribe,  and  found  in 
a  fossil  state  in  coal  mines.       Van  der  Hoeven. 

A^r'THRjx,n.   [Gr.  ov9p<i^]      1.  {Med.)  A  scab 

or  blotch  ;  a  carbimcle.  Quincy. 

2.  Coal ;  carbon  ;   anthracite.  Ency. 

AN-THROP'O-GLOT,  n.    [Gr.  avOfunog,  man,  and 

'  yAmrra,  the  tongue.]       An    animal    having   a 

tongue  like  that  of  man,  as  the  parrot.  Knowles. 

AN-THR0-p6g'RA-PHY,  «.  [Gr.  SiiBfiaTro;,  man, 
and  Ypd(liu>,  to  describe.]  {Geog.)  A  description 
of  the  diff'erent  races  or  families  of  men,  their 
distribution,  physical  characteristics,  and  ac- 
tually existing  circumstances  ;  —  distinguished 
from  ethnography,  which  examines  their  origin 
and  affinities.  Brande. 

AN-THROP'O-LITB,  n.  [Gr.  avBfiumoi,  man,  and 
l.iBof,  a  stone.]  {Pal.)  A  petrifaction  of  the 
human  body,  or  of  parts  of  it,  like  that  found  in 
limestone  rock  at  Guadaloupe.  Ogilvie. 


an-thr6p-p-l0p'!-cal, 
thropology. 


Relating  to   an- 
Month.  Rev. 


AN-THRO-POL'p-pIST,  n.  One  versed  in  anthro- 
pology.' '  Knowles. 

AN-THRO-POL'O-pY,  re.  [Gr.  Mfun:os,  man,  and 
X6yi)s,  a  discourse.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  ;  anatomy.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  discourse  on  man,  the  human  race,  or 
human  nature  ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
physical  and  intellectual  properties  of  man ; 
human  physiology.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  {Theol.)  That  mode  of  expression  in  the 
Scriptures,  by  which  human  parts  and  passions 
are  ascribed  to  God.  Ogilvie. 

AN-THR0-p6M'AN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  SvBpu)Tos,  man, 
and  itavTtia,  prophecy.]  Divination  by  the  iii- 
spection  of  a  human  body.  Dunglison. 

AN-THRP-p6m'5-TRY,  «.  [Gr.  avBfiinrot,  man, 
and  fifrpov,  a  measure.]  The  measurement  of  the 
human  4)ody.  Dunglison. 

AN-THRO-PO-M6R'PHI§M,  n.  [Gr.  avBpmoi,  man, 
and  ixooipfi,  form.]  The  representation  of  the  Dei- 
ty under  the  human  form ;  the  doctrine  that  the 
Deity  exists  in  human  form.  P.  Cyc. 

AN-THR6-PO-MOR'PHIST,  re.     One  who  believes 
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that  God  has  a  human  foi-m  ;  an  anthropomor- 
.    phite.  P.  Cyc. 

AN-THRO-PO-MOR'PHITE,  re.  [Gr.  ai'e()i/irii//op- 
0of,  of  human  form.]  One  who  believes  that 
God  has  a  human  form.  More. 

AN-THRO-PO-MOR'PIJITE,  a.  Relating  to  an- 
thropomorphism. Glanville. 

AN-THRO-Pp-MOR-PHlT'IC,         )  ^^     Belonging 
AN-THRO-Pp-MpR-PHIT'J-CAL,  >  to      anthropo- 
morphism,    [r.]  Milman. 

AN-THRO-Pp-MOR'PH!T-l§M,  re.  The  belief  that 
God  exists* in  human  form.  Wordsworth. 

AN-THEO-Pp-MOR'PHOUS,  a.  Resembling  the 
human  form.  Lyell. 

AN-TIlRp-P6P'A-THTf  M,  re.  Same  as  Anthro- 
POPATHY.        '  Ec.  Rev. 

AN-THRO-POP'A-THY,  re.  [Gr.  avBfioims,  man, 
and  iriSos,  suff'ering."]  The  act  of  ascribing  hu- 
man passions  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Bp.  Flail. 

AM'-THRO-POPH'^-gi,  n.pl.  [Gr.  ai/epioitot,  man, 

and  ipdyw,  to  eat.]     Man-eaters  ;  cannibals. 

The  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  anthr02)ophAgi.  Sha^. 

AN-THRO-Pp-PHAp'!-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  can- 
nibalism,    [r.]  '  Williams. 

t  AN-THRp-POPH-A-QrIN'I-AN,  re.  A  cannibal. 
[A  ludicrous  word.]  "  He'll  speak  like  an  an- 
thropophaginian."  Shak. 

AN-THRp-POPH'A-GOtrS,  a.  Feeding  on  human 
flesh.    '  Knowles. 

An-THRP-P6PH'A-(?Y,  re.  Cannibalism,  Browne. 

AN-THRp-POS'O-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  ai/Spojiroj,  man,  and 
coijiia,  wisdom.]  The  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
man.  Johnson. 

AN-THRp-POT'p-MY,  re.  [Gr.  apBpniiros,  man,  and 
Tofit't,  a  cutting.]  (AnatT^  The  dissection  of  the 
human  body ;  anatomy.  Dunglison. 

Aj\r'TUUS,n.  [L.,  the  bunting. 1  {Ornith.)  A  ge- 
nus of  birds  ;  the  pipit.  Yarrell. 

ANT-HYP-NOT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
iiirvos,  sleep.]     Counteracting  sleep.  Dunglison. 

ANT-HYP-NOT'IC,  re.  {Med.)  A  remedy  for  sleep- 
iness or  stupor.  Dunglison., 

ANT-HYP-P-jGH0N'DR1-AC,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against, 
and  {)Tro;^ov5piuK(is,  affected  in  the  htro^dv^pim',  the 
part  of  the  body  between  the  false  ribs  and  the 
navel.]    Good  against  hypochondria.  Dunglison. 

AJ^T-HY-p6PH' 0-R.a,  n.  [Gr.  avBuTTOijiOfi;  ivri, 
against,  and  uTro^opa,  an  objection.]  {Rhet.)  A 
figure  whereby  the  objections  of  an  adversary 
are  brought  forward  in  order  to  be  answered. 

ANT-HYS-TEE'{C,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and  btrrepa, 
the  womb.]  Good  against  hysterics.  Dunglison. 

Ajv'tI,  [Gr.  avri'.]  A  Greek  preposition,  much 
used  in  composition,  and  signifying  opposed  to, 
contrary  to,  or  in  place  of;  as,  ^^Antimonarchi- 
eal,  opposed  to  monarchy." 

AN'T!-AB-p-LI"TipN-IST,  re.  One  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  those  who  advocate  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery. 

AN-TI-A^'ID,  re.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  Eng.  acid.'] 
An  alkaline  absorbent ;  a  medicine  to  remove 
acidity ;  antacid.  Arbuthnot. 

An-tj-Aph-ep-di"§i-ac, 

AN-T!-APH-Rp-DI-§I'  A-C  AL. 
AN-TI-AP-P-FLEC'TIC,   u.     Same   as    Antapo- 

PLECTIC. 

AN-TI-A-P6S'TLE,  re.  [Gr.  avrl,  against,  and 
aTToariXo^,  a  messenger ;  a-nooTiXXw,  to  send 
away.]     One  contrary  to  the  apostles.      Potter. 

An'TI-AE,  re.  A  Javanese  poison,  the  milky 
juice  of  the  upas-tree.  Brande. 

AN-Ti'A-RINE,  re.  A  poisonous  principle  con- 
tained in  the  milky  juice  of  the  Antiaris  toxica- 
ria,  a  large  forest  tree  of  Java,  commonly 
called  the  upas-tree.  Brande. 

AjV-Tl-A'RIS,n.    {Bot.)  The  upas-tree.  Loudon. 

AN-TI-AR-MIN'IAN  (an-te-ar-min'yfii),   a.    [Gr. 


C    Same    as    AxT- 
L.  )    aphrodisiac. 
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AvtI,  against,  and  Eng.  Arminian.']    One  who 
opposes  Arminianism.  Bp.  Barlow^ 

AN-TI-AK-THKIT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  am',  against,  and 
apBpiTis,  belonging  to  the  joints.]  {Med.)  Good 
against  the  gout ;  antarthritic.  Hooper. 

AN-TI-AR-THIUT'IC,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  to 
assuage  the  gout ;  an  antarthritic.         Hooper. 

AN-TJ-ASTH-MAT'IC  (Sn-te-jst-mSt'ik),  a.  {Med.) 
[Gr.  <lvr/,  against,  and  naQfiariKd^,  asthmatic] 
Good  against  asthma  ;  antasthmatic.     Hooper. 

AN-TI-ASTH-MAT'IC  (&n-te-?st-m&t'ili;),  n.  {Med.) 
A  remedy  for  asthma;  an  antasthmatic. 

AN-T!-AT-TRI"TION,  n.  A  compound  applied 
to  machinery  to  prevent  the  effects  of  friction, 
as  a  mixture  of  plumbago  and  grease.  Brande. 

AJ\r-Tl-B4C-eHi' US,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  AvriPaK- 
;^£iu5.]  {Pros.)  A  poetical  foot  of  three  sylla- 
bles, the  first  two  long  and  the  last  one  short ; 
— the  reverse  of  the  bacchius.  Beck. 

AN-TI-BA-§Il'!-CAN,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
^atahicis,  royal.]  Opposed  to  royal  state.  Smart. 

AN-TI-BIL'IOUS,  a.  {Med.)  Useful  in  bilious 
complaints  ;  checking  biliary  secretion.  Craig. 

AN-TI-BRA'CHJ-AL,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
Ppaxli'v  ;  L.  bra'chium,  the  arm.]  {Anat.)  Per- 
taining to  the  forearm.  Dunglison. 
jg®=  J.  Cloquet  suggests  tliat  this  word  should  be 
written  antebrachial.     [L.  ante,  before.]       Dunglison. 

AN-TI-BtJRGH'5E,  n.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
Burgher,  one  of  a  class  of  seceders  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland.]  {Bed.  Hist.)  A  Scotch 
Presbyterian  dissenter,  who  differs  from  a 
Burgher  in  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  taking 
the  Burgess  oath.  Buck. 

AN'TIC,  a.  [L.  antiguus,  old.]  Odd ;  ridiculously 
wild ;  grotesque  ;  ridiculous  ;  fantastic.      Shak. 

AN'TIC,  n.  1.  A  trick ;  buffoonery.  "  Some  de- 
lightful ostentation,  or  show  ...  or  antic.'*  Shak. 

2.  One  who  plays  antics  ;  a  buffoon. 

Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  tiie  world.  Sliah. 

3.  Odd  appearance,  or  fantastic  form. 

A  work  of  rich  entail  and  curious  mould, 

Woven  with  antics  and  wild  imagery.  Spenser. 

4.  {Arch.)   pi.   Figures  of  men   and  beasts 
used  as  ornaments  to  buildings.  Weak. 

\  AN'TJC,  V.  u.    To  make  antic.  Shak. 

AN-TI-CA-jeHEC'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
Ka;)(^c^ia,  a  bad  state  of  health.]  {Med.)  Good 
for  cachexy,  or  a  bad  habit  of  body. 

AN-T5-CA-EHEC'T;C,n.  {Med.)  A  remedy  against 
cachexy,  or  a  bad  habit  of  body.         Dunglison. 

AN-TJ-CAL'VIN-IST,  n.  [Gr.  ivrt,  against,  and 
Eng.  Calvinist.']     One  opposed  to  Calvinism. 

AN-TI-CAL-VIN-IST'IC,  u.  Opposite  or  hostile 
to  Calvinism.  Ogilvie. 

AN-TI-CAN'CJR-OUS,  K.  {Med.)  Opposed  to  can- 
cer, or  carcinomatous  diseases. 

AN-TJ-CAE-NlVO-ROUS,  a.  Opposed  to  eating 
flesh  ;  living  on  vegetable  food.  Qu.  Rev. 

AN-TI-CA-TAR'RHAL,  a.     Good  against  catarrh. 

AN-TJ-CA-TAR'RHAL,  n.  {Med.)  A  remedy  for 
catarrh',  or  cold  in  the  head.  Dunglison. 

AN-TI-CAU-SOD'JC,  )  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
AN-TI-CAu-SOT'JC,  '  Kainoi,    a    burning    fever  ; 

Kaiia,  to  burn.] '   {Med.)    Good   against  fever ; 

antifebrile  ;  febrifugal.  Dunglison. 

AN-TI-CAU-SOT'IO,  n.   {Med.)  A  remedy  against 

inflammatory  fever.  Dunglison. 

AN'TI-CHAM-BpR,  n.  [Fr.  antichambre.']  —  See 
Antechamber,  which  is  the  true  orthography. 

An'TI-jCHRIsT,  n.    An  enemy  to  Christianity. 
Little  children,  it  ie  the  last  time;  and  as  ye  haiie  heard 
that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there  many  anii- 
c?trists;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time.  1  John  ii.  18. 
He  is  antichrist  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

1  Jolin  ii.  22. 

AN-TI-CHRIST'IAN  (Sn-te-krlst'yjn),  a.  Opposed 
to  Christianity.'  -  South. 

AN-TI-CHRIST'IAN,  /..  An  enemy  to,  or  opposer 
of,  Christianity'.  Rogers. 

AN-TI-CHRIST'IAN-I^M,  ».  Opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity. ■  Decay  of  Piety. 


AN-TI-CHRIST-I-An'I-TY  (in-te-krist-ye-an'e-te), 
n.    Contrariety  to  Christianity.  'Trapp. 

AN-TI-jeHRIST'IAN-IZE,  v.  a.  To  make  anti- 
christian.  More. 

AN-TI-eHRON'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
^fioviKis,  relating  to  time.]  Deviating  from  the 
proper  order  of  time ;  falsely  dated.       Ogilvie. 

AN-TIjeH'RO-Ni§M  (^n-tik'ro-nizm),  re.  [Gr.  avri, 
against,  and  XC^""!'  time.]  Deviation  from  the 
right  order  of  timf  ;  anachronism.  ■  Selden. 

.^Jf-TICH' THOJV,  n.  [Gr.  auTixOoiv ;  ivri,  against, 
and  ;;(;8aii',  the  earth.]  {Geog.)  An  opposite  or 
counter  land ;  land  of  the  antipodes.       Smart. 

.AN-TI9'I-pAnT,  a.  That  anticipates  ;  anticipa- 
tive.    "Anticipant  of  hell."  Southey. 

AN-TI9'J-PATE,  v.  a.  [L.  anticipo,  anticipatus ; 
ante,  before,  and  capio,  to  take  ;  It.  anticipare  ; 
Sp.  anticipar ;  Fr.  anticiper.']  [i.  anticipated  ; 

pp.  ANTICIPATINO,  ANTICIPATED.] 

1.  To  take  up  beforehand;  as,  "To  antici- 
pate a  portion  of  a  discourse." 

2.  To  go  before  so  as  to  preclude  another ; 
to  get  the  start  of. 

God  hath  taken  care  to  anticipate  and  prevent  every  man, 
to  draw  him  early  into  his  church.  Hammond. 

Time,  thou  anticiijat'st  my  dread  exploits  ; 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.  Sha.i. 

3.  To  enjoy,  possess,  or  suffer,  in  expecta- 
tion ;  to  foretaste. 

I  would  not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any  happiness,  nor  feel 
the  weight  of  any  misery,  before  it  actually  arrives.  Addison. 

t  AN-Tig'I-PATE-LY,  ad.  By  anticipation.  "  He 
did  anticipately  promise  to  Peter."        Barrow. 

AN-TI^-I-PA'TION,  re.    1.  Act  of  anticipating. 
So  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your  discovery.      Sha}:. 

2.  That  which  is  anticipated. 

This  payment  was  called  an  anticipation^  which  is  to  say,  a 
thing  taken,  or  a  thing  coming,  before  his  time  or  season. 

3.  Immature  opinion. 

Many  men  give  themselves  up  to  the  first  anticipations  of 
their  minds  ;  .  .  .  they  are  otten  as  fond  of  their  first  con- 
ceptions as  of  their  first-born.  '  Locke. 

4.  Foretaste ;  antepast. 

We  shall  taste  it  [future  happiness]  by  way  of  anticipation 
and  forethought.  -  Atterbury. 

5.  {Mus.)  The  introduction  into  a  chord  of 
one  or  more  of  the  component  notes  of  the 
chord  which  follows.  Dwight. 

AN-TI(J'I-PA-TIVE,  a.    That  anticipates  ;  giving 
'  anticipation,     [n.]  Coleridge. 

AN-Tig'I-PA-TOR,  n.    One  who  anticipates. 

AU-Tig'I-PA-TO-RY,  «.  That  anticipates.   More. 

AN-TI-CLI'MAX,  re.  [Gr.  hvri,  against,  and  Kliy.ai,, 
a  ladder  or  staircase.]  {Rhet.)  A  sinking  in 
thought,  as  in  a  sentence  of  which  the  last  part 
expresses  something  lower  than  the  first ;  —  op- 
posed to  climax:  for  example. 

Die  and  endow  a  college  or  a  cat.  Pope. 

AN-TI-CLT'NAL,  a.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  K>.ivu>, 
to  incline.]  '  {Geol.)  Noting. an  axis  or  imagi- 
nary line  where  strata  dip  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Brande.  ■ 

An'TJC-LY,  ad.    In  an  antic  manner.  Shak. 

An'TIC-MAsk,  n.     Same  as  AsTIMASK. 

One  request  is,  we  may  be  admitted,  if  not  for  a  mask,  for 
an  antic-mask.  B.  Jonson. 

An'TIC-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
antic.  *'  A  port  of  humorous  anticness.'*   Ford. 

AN-TI-C6N-STI-TU'TI0N-AL,  a.  Unconstitu- 
tional. "Anticonstitutional  dependency  ...  on 
the  cro^vn."  -  Bolingbroke. 

An-TJ-CON-STI-TU'TION-AL-IST,  re.  One  who 
is  hostile  to  the  constitution.  Knowles. 

AN-TI-CON-TA'^ION-IST,  re.  An  opposer  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion.  Knowles. 

AN-TI-CON-TA'^IOUS,  a.  {Med.)  Good  against 
contagious  diseases ;  antipestilential.  Knoioles. 

AN-TI-OON-VUL'SIVE,  a.  {Med.)  Good  against 
convulsions.  Floyer. 

An'TI-COR,  re.  [Gr.  hvrl,  against,  and  L.  cor,  the 
heart.]  {Farriery.)  A  preternatural  swelling, 
of  a  round  figure,  on  a  horse's  breast,  opposite 
to  his  heart ;  a  sort  of  quinsy.        Farm.  Ency. 


AN-TI-DEM-P-CEAT'IC,         ;  a.     Opposing 
At'I-CAL,  '  mocracy,  or  a  E 


AN-TJ-DEM-O-CRAT 
ernment  by  the  people 


AN-TI-C0§-MET'!C,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
Kiiff/zof,  ornament.]  Destructive  of  beauty.  "I 
would  have  him  apply  his  anticosmetic  wash  to 
the  painted  face."  ,  Lyttleton. 

An'TI-COURT  (5n'te-kBrt),  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against, 
and  Eng.  court.']  Opposed  to  the  court.  "  The 
antieourt  party  courted  him."  Reresby. 

AN-TJ-COURT'IlgR  (&n-te-kort'yer),  «.  One  who 
opposes  the  court.  Johnson. 

AN-TI'COUS,a.  [L.  areiicws,  fore,  in  front.]  {Dot.) 

1.  Noting  the  part  of  the  blossom  next  the 
bract,  as  the  keel  of  the  pea.  Gray. 

2.  Noting  anthers  whose  line  of  dehiscence 
is  introrse,  or  towards  the  pistil.  Lindley. 

AN-TJ-CR^-A'TOR,  re.  A  creator  of  something 
which  amounts  to  nothing.  MiUoii. 

AN-TJ-DAc'TYL,  re.  [Gr.  ivri,  opposite  to,  and 
biKrvXos,  a  dactyl.]  {Pros.)  A  metrical  foot 
consisting  of  three  syllables,  the  first  two  short 
and  the  last  long ;  a  dactyl  reversed.        Craig, 

de- 

gOT- 

Oguvie. 

Aj^-TI-DE$'MjI,  n.  \Gir.ivrl,  instead  of,  and 
hlofia,  a  band.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
of  which  the  bark  is  used  for  making  ropes,  and 
the  leaves  are  regarded  as  an  antidote  to  the 
bite  of  serpents.  Loudon. 

An'TI-DO-TAL,  a.  {Med.)  Having  the  quality  of 
an  antidote  ;  acting  as  a  counterpoison.  Browne. 

AN'TI-DO-TAL-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  antidote. 
"Antidotally  destroying."  Browne. 

An'TI-DO-TA-RY,  a.    Same  as  Antidotal,  [ii.] 

An'TJ-DO-TA-RY,  n.  A  treatise  on  antidotes. 
"  Guianerius  iii  his  antidotary."  Burton. 

t  AN'TJ-DOTE,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  preserva- 
tives ;  to  preserve  by  antidotes.  More. 

AN'TI-DOTE,  re.  [Gr.  ivriSorog,  given  in  return, 
or  as  a  remedy ;  avri,  against,  and  SiSujiJt,  to  give.] 
A  medicine  that  counteracts  poison  ;  a  remedy 
or  preservative  against  sickness. 

My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me.       Addison. 
One  poison  may  be  on  antidote  to  another.  Hume. 

AN-TJ-DOT'I-CAL,  a.  {Med.)  Useful  as  an  anti- 
dote or  remedy  ;  antidotal.  Knowles. 

An-TI-DYS-^N-TER'IC,  re.  {Med.)  Good  against 
dysentery,  or  bloody  flux.  Dunglison. 

AN-TI-DYS-^N-TER'IC,  re.  {Med.)  A  remedy  for 
dysentery,  or  bloody  flux.  Du7iglison. 

AN-TI-DY§'U-RIC,  a.  {Med.)  Good  against  dysury. 

AN-TJ-5-MET'tC,  a.  That  checks  vomiting.  Ash. 

An-TI-5-MET'IC,  re.  {Med.)  A  remedy  for  vom- 
iting; antemetic.  Hooper. 

ANtTI-EN-N^-A-HE'DEAL,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  opposite, 
hvia,  nine,  and  iifia,  a  seat.]  {Min.)  Noting 
crystals  with  nine  faces  on  two  opposite  parts. 

An'TI^NT,  a.    See  Ancient. 

An-TI-¥N-THU-§1-As'TIC,  a.  Opposed  to  enthu- 
siasm.   "Antienthusiastic  poet."   Shaftesbury. 

AN-TI-EPH-!-Al;tiC,  re.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
ttpiaXrTjg,  the  nightmare.]  {Med.)  A  remedy 
for  nightmare.  Dunglison. 

AN-TJ-EP-J-LEP'TIC,  a.    Antepileptic.    Hooper. 

AN-TJ-EP-J-LEP'TIC,  re.    An  antepileptic. 

AN-TI-fi-PIS'cp-PAL,  a.  Adverse  or  opposed  to 
episcopacy.    "Antiepiscopal  writers."     Hickes. 

AN-TI-E-VAN-gHBL'1-CAL,  a.     Not  evangelical. 

AN'T!-FAce  (an'te-fas),  «.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
Eng./recc]     An  opposite  face.  B.  Jonson. 

AN-TI-FA-nAt'IC,  re.  An  enemy  to  fanatics  ;  one 
opposed  to  fanaticism.  Milton. 

AN-TI-FEB'RILE,  [&n-te-reb'r!l,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
&ii-te-fe'bril,  S. ;  Sn-te-fS'brjl,  P.  K.],  a.  Good 
against  fevers  ;  febrifugal.  Floyer. 

AN-TJ-FED'jgR-AL,  a.  Hostile  to  federalism,  or 
the  principles  of  the  Federalists.  Adams. 

AN-T!-FED'eE-AL-i§M,  ».  The  principles  of 
Antifederalists.  Jefferson. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  shoti ;   A,  5,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HfilR,  HER; 
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AN-TJ-FED':5R-AL-IST,  n.  One  of  a  political 
party,  in  the  tJnited  States,  that  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Marshall. 

AN-T}-FLAT'T5R-ING,  a.  Opposite  to  flatter- 
ing. "  Satire  is  a  kind  of  antiflattering  glass  ; 
.  .  .  shows  us  nothing  but  deformities."  Delany, 

AN-TI-PLAT'y-LENT,  a.  {Med.')  Counteracting 
flatulence.    '  Barton. 

AN-TJ-GA-LAC'TJC,  a.  -[Gr.  avri,  against,  and 
y&la,  yakaKToz,  milk.]  (Med^  Preventing  the 
secretion  of  milk.  Dunglison. 

AN-TJ-gAL'LI-CAN,-  a.  [GT.^ivTl,  against,  and 
L.  Gallia,  Gaul  or  France.]  Hostile  to  France 
or  the  French.  Smollett. 

AN-TIG'O-RITE,  n.  A  mineral  composed  chiefly 
of  silica,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

AN'TJ-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr  avA,  against,  and  yfiipw, 
to  write.]    A  copy ;  a  transcript.  Clarke. 

AN-Tf-GUG'GLpR,  n.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
Eng.  guggle^  A  siphon  to  admit  air  above  a 
liquid  flowing  from  an  inverted  bottle,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  agitation.  Vre. 

AN-TJ-HEC'TfC,  a.  (Med.)  Good  against  hectic 
fever.  Dunglison. 

AN-TI-HY-DR0-PH6b'!C,  «.  {Med.)  A  remedy 
for  hydrophobia.  Dunglison. 

AN-TJ-HY-DROP'JC,  n.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
BipMip,  dropsy.]     (Med.)  A  remedy  for  dropsy. 

An-TJ-HYP-N6t'JC,  u..    Same  as  Anthypnotio. 

AN-TI-HTfP-O-iCIION'DRl-AC,  u..  {Med.)  Same  as 
Anthypoohondriac.  Ogilvie. 

JtJV-TI-HY-POPH'g-Rji,  n.  Same  as  Anthy- 
popHORA.  '  Knowles. 

AN-TI-HYS-TER'jC,  ».     Same  as  Anthysteric. 

An-TI-!C-TER'JC,  n.  [Gr.  ivrt,  against,  and  i'/trt- 
pot,  jaundice.]  {Med.)  A  remedy  for  the  jaun- 
dice. Dunglison. 

AN-TI-LITH'IC,  n.  [Gr.  ivrt,  against,  and  UOaq,  a 
stone.]  {Med.)  A  remedy  for  calculus  or  stone 
in  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

AN-T!-LtTH-p-TRiP'T!ST,  n.  One  opposed  to 
lithotripty.  '  Med.  Jour. 

AN-TI-LOG'A-RITHM,  n.  1.  The  arithmetical 
complement  of  a  logarithm  ;  —  in  this  sense 
now  little  used. 

2.  A  number  corresponding  to  any  given 
logarithm.  Thus  100  is  the  antilogarithm  of  2 
in  the  common  systerii,  2  being  the  logarithm 
of  100.  Davies. 

fAN-TIL'p-py,  ».  [Gr.  ivrdoYla;  avri,  against, 
and  Xiyii>,  to  speak.]  A  contradiction  between 
any  words.  Bailey. 

AN-TJ-LOI'MJC,  n.  [Gr.  ivrt,  against,  and  >.oiii6s, 
pestilence.]  {Med^  A  remedy  used  in  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  the  plague.  Brande. 

AN'TJ-LOPE,  n.    See  Antelope. 

fAN-TlL'O-aUIST,  n.  [Gr.  ivr/,  against,  and_L. 
loquor,  to  speak.]  A  contradictor.  Bailey. 

t  AN-TIL'p-aUY,  n.     1.  A  preface  ;  a  proem ;  — 

properly  written  anteloquy.  Boucher. 

2.  A  stage-player's  cue.  Cockeram. 

tAN-T!-MA-(?IS'TR!-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  ivrl,  against, 
and  L.  magister,  a  master.]  Against  magis- 
trates.   " Antimagistrical  assertions."     South. 

tAN-TI-MA-NI'A-CAL,  a.  {Med.)  Good  against 
mania.    "Antimaniacalyixtvies."  Battie. 

AN'Tj-mAsK,  n.  A  ridiculous  interlude  dividing 
the  parts  of  the  more  serious  mask ;  antic- 
mask.  Nares. 

Let  antimasht  not  be  long  ;  they  have  been  commonly  of 
fools,  satyrs,  baboons,  wild  men,  antics,  beaste,  &c.      Bacon. 

AN-TJ-MA'SON,  re.  One  opposed  to  the  order  of 
freepiasons ;  one  hostile  to  masonry  or  free- 
masonry. J.  Q.  Adams. 

AN-TJ-MA-SON'IC,  a.  Hostile  to  the  order  of 
freemasons  or  to  freemasonry.  Stevens. 

AN-TJ-MA'SON-RY,  n.  Opposition  to  the  system 
of  freemasonry.  Ward. 


An-TJ-MAT-RJ-MO'NI-AL,  a.  Hostile  to  matri- 
mony ;  opposed  to  marriage.  Garrick. 

AN-TJ-MEL-AN-eaoL'IC,  n.  {Med.)  A  remedy 
for  melancholy.  Dunglison. 

Aj^-TI-MF.-TAB' 0-LE,  n.  [Gr.  hvrl,  against, 
and  \itTixfio'l.fi,  a  change.]  {Bhet.)  A  figure  of 
speech  in  which  things  are  changed  contrari- 
wise ;  as,  *'  A  poem  is  a  speaking  picture  ;  a 
picture  a  mute  poem."  Crabb. 

AN-TlM'^-TJpR,  n.  [Gr.  avu,  opposite,  and  [ihpov, 
a  measure.]  An  optical  instrument  for  accu- 
rately measuring  angles.  Davies. 

AN-T!-MET'R[-CAL,  a.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of 
metre  ;  violating  prosody.  Ogilvie. 

AN-TJ-MIN-IS-TE'RJ-AL,  a.  Opposing  the  min- 
istry, or  executive  government.  Gray. 

An-TJ-mTn-IS-TE'RI-AL-XST,  re.  One  who  is  op- 
posed to  the  ministry.  Ash. 

AN-TJ-M0-NARCH'!-AL,  )^.  Contrary  or  hos- 
AN-TJ-MO-NARCH'IC  \  tile  to  monarchy. 

AN-TJ-MO-NARjCH'J-GAL,  )  Addison. 

AN-TJ-MO-NARCH'J-CAL-NESS,  re.  Opposition  to 
nionarchical  government.  Ogilvie. 

AN-T!-MON'AR€H-IST,  n.  An  enemy  to  mon- 
archy.        '  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

AN-TI-MO'NI-AL,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  or  made 
of  antimony  ;  containing  antimony.  Greio. 

AN-TJ-MO'N!-AL,  re.  {Med.)  A  medicine  con- 
taining antimony  Smart. 

AN-TI-MO'NI-ATE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  antimonic  acid  and  a  base.  #        Smart. 

AN-TI-M0N'!C,  _  1  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  acids 
AN-TJ-MO'NJ-OIJS,  5  composed  of  antimony  and 

oxygen.  Turner. 

An'TI-MO-NITE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 

antimonious  acid  and  a  base.  Crabb. 

An-t!-m6n-p-phyl'lite,  or  An-tj-mp-n6ph'- 

YL-LITE,  re.  [Eng.  antimony,  Gr.  <pfj?.?.ov,  a 
leaf,  and  XiOos,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  grayish-white 
mineral  containing  oxide  of  antimony.     Dana. 

AN'Tl-Mp-NY,  re.  [Gr.  ivrl,  against,  and  iidm;, 
aloije ;  so  named  from  being  seldom  found 
alone.]  {Min.)  A  brittle  metal  of  a  silvery 
white  color,  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  a  lamellar 
texture,  and  crystalline  fracture.  Vre. 

Crude  antimony,  the  ore  or  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

AN-T!-M6r'AL-IST,  re.  An  enemy  to  morality. 
"  A  sect  of  antimoralists."  Warburton. 

AN-T{-Mp-§A'I-CAL,  a.  Opposing  the  authority 
of  the  books  of  Moses.  Boswell. 

An-TJ-MU'§J-CAL,  a.  Opposed  to  music.  Ogilvie. 

AN-TI-N:{;-PHRiT'!C,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
vttfifiiTis,  a  disease  of  the  kidneys.]  Good  against 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  Dunglison. 

An-TJ-N^-PHRIT'JO,  n.  A  remedy  for  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys.  ,  Dunglison. 

AN-TJ-NO'MJ-AN,  re.  [Gr.  Avri,  against,  and  vdjws, 
a  law.]  {Ecct.  Hist.)  One  of  the  sect  who  denied 
the  obligation  of  the  observance  of  the  moral 
law,  under  the  Christian  dispensation.     South. 

AN-TJ-NO'MI-AN,  «.  Relating  to  the  Antino- 
mians.     "Antinomian  heretics."  Bp.  Hall, 

AN-TI-N0'M!-AN-I§M,  re.  The  tenets  of  the  An- 
tinomians.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  AN-TI-NO'MIST,  re.  One  who  disregards  the 
law ;  an  Antinomian.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

AN'TI-NO-MY,  or  AN-TIN'p-MY  [Sn'te-no-me, 
S.  P.  Sm.  C. ;  jn-tin'o-me,  W.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  ju- 
te'no-me,  K7\,  n.  [Gr.  avH,  against,  andvtifioff, 
law.]  A  contradiction  between  two  laws,  or 
two  articles  of  the  same  law.  Baker. 

AN-TI-O'CHJ-AN,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Antiochus, 
the  founder  of  a  sect  of  philosophers  contem- 
porary with  Cicero.  Ogilvie. 
2.  Noting  a  mode  of  computing  time,  from 
the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  liberty  granted 
to  the  city  of  Antioch  ;  as,  '*  The  Antiochian 
epoch."  Ogilvie 

AN-TI-P-DON-TAl'PIC,  re.  [Gr.  ivrt,  against,  and 


ihovraXyin,  the  toothache.]     {Med.)   A  remedy 
for  the  toothache.  Dunglison. 

AN-TJ-PvB-DP-BAP'TIST,  re.  [Gr.  avri,  against, 
and  ^ng.  pcedobaptist.'\  One  who  objects  to  the 
baptism  of  infants  ;  a  Baptist.  Buck. 

An-TI-PA'PAL,  a.  Opposing  the  pope  or  pa- 
pacy.    "  Tliat  antipapal  schism."  Milton. 

AN-TJ-PA-pIs'TJ-CA*L,  a.  Opposing  the  papacy; 
antipapal.     "Antipapistical  poets."  Jortm. 

AN-T!-PAR'AL-Li5lj,  a.  ■  Running  in  a  contrary 
direction  on  a  parallel  line.  "  Our  remedy  an- 
tiparallel  to  their  disease."  Hammond. 

An-TI-PAR'AL-LEL§,  re.  pi.  (Geom.)  Straight 
lines  which  make  equal  angles  with  two  given 
straight  lines,  but  in  a  contrary  order.    Davies. 

AN-TI-pAr-A-LYT'IC,  la.  (^Med.)  Good 
AN-TI-PAR-A-LYT'1-CAL,  5  against  paralysis. 
An-T!-PA-THET'!C,  >„.  Having  an  antipa- 
AN-TI-PA-THET'5-CAL,  \  thy  or  contrariety. 
**  The  soil  is  fat,  luxurious,  and  antipathetical 
to  all  venomous  creatures."  Howell. 

AN-Tf-PATH'JC,  a.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  TrnOof, 
feeling.]  (Med.)  Relating  to  antipathy ;  op- 
posite ;  unlike ;   adverse.  Dunglison. 

AN-TIP'A-THIST,  re.     That  which  has  antipathy. 

tive  of  niffht  1 

CoUridge. 


Sole  positive  of  niirht  1 
"■•rhll 


Antipathist  of  light! 

t  AN-TIP'A-THOUS,  a.  Adverse  ;  having  a  natu- 
ral contrariety. 

Aa  if  she  saw  something  aniipathous 

Unto  her  virtuous  life.  Beau,  tf  FL 

AN-TIP'A-THY,  re.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  n&Bos, 
feeling.]  A  natural  aversion  ;  a  natural  contra- 
riety or  opposition  to  any  thing ;  repugnance  ; 
aversion ;  —  opposed  to  sympathy. 

No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 

Than  I  and  such  a  knave.  STiak. 

A  man  may  have  an  antipathy  to  particular  smells  or 

tastes,  a  turkey-cock  or  bull  to  the  color  red,  a  horse  to  the 

smell  of  raw  tlesh.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Repugnance. 

AN-TJ-PA-TRJ-OT'IC,  u..     Opposed  to  patriotic. 

AN-TJ-PER-IS-TAL'TJC,  a.  Opposed  to  peristaltic. 

AJ^-TI-PF.-RIS' TA-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ivrinepicraais  ;  avri, 
opposite,  and  Ttephraais,  circumstance,  state.] 

1.  The  opposition  of  a  contrary  quality,  by 
which  the  quality  it  opposes  becomes  height- 
ened or  gains  strength. 

The  atitiperintasis  of  age 

More  intlamed  his  amorous  rage.  Cowiey. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  one  grants  what 
an  adversary  says,  but  denies  his  inference. 

AN-TJ-PER-IS-TAT'IC,  a.  Relating  to  antiperis- 
tasis.  Ash. 

AN-TI-PES-TI-LEN'TIAL,  a.  {Med.)  Good  against 
pestilence.  "Antipestilential  nngnents." Harvey. 

AN'TJ-PHLp-gilS'TIAN,  re.      [Gr.   avH,    against,' 
and  (pXoytoTds,  burnt;.  —  See  Phlogiston.]   One 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  phlogiston.      Ogilvie. 

AN-TI-PHLp-pIS'TIC,  a.  {Med:)  Counteracting 
or  allaying  inflammation.  Fordyce. 

AN-TI-PHLO-pIS'TIC,  re.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that 
checks  iniiammation.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

AN'TJ-PHON  (an'te-fon),  re.  Same  as  Antiph- 
ony.  Eden. 

AN-TIPH'p-NAL  (itn-tifo-nal),  a.  Relating  to 
antiphony.     ^^Antiphonal  chanting."     Warton. 

AN-TIPH'O-NAL  (giii-tifo-nal),  n.  A  book  of 
anthems  ;  an  antiphonary.  Burnet. 

AN-TIpH'O-NAR,  re.     An  antiphonary.       Burns. 

AN-TIPH'p-NA-RY,  re.  A  service  book  of  the 
Catholic  church,'  in  which  the  antiphonies  were 
written ;  a  book  of  anthems  and  responses  ;  — 
called  also  a  responsory.  P.  Cyc. 

t  AN-TIPH'O-NjpR,  n.   An  antiphonary.  Chaucer. 

AN-TJ-PHON'I-CAL,  a. 
antiphonal. 

AN-TlPH'p-NY  (jn-tif'o-ne),  re.  [Gr.  ivTiipovia ; 
dyri,  against,"  and  ^wj/i?,  a  voice.]  (jl/«s.^  A  kind 
of  ancient. anthem,  the  verses  of  which  ^vere 


Relating  to  antiphony  ; 
Wheatley. 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RULE.— (J,  p,  9,  g,  soft;  IS,  6,  c,  |,  hard;   f  as  z;   ?  as  gz.  — THIS,  tftis. 
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chanted  by  each  side  of  the  choir  alternately ; 
a  response  ;  an  antiphon. 

These  arc  the  dear  antiphonies  that  bo  bewitched  of  late 
our  prelates  and  their  ehaptere  witJi  the  goodly  echo  they 
made.  MiUan. 

AN-TIPH'RA-SiS,  n.  [Gr.  ivriijifams ;  ivrl,  against, 
and  <j>pd(Tis,  a  speaking  or  phrase.]  {Rhet.)  The 
use  of  words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their  prop- 
er meaning.  ,  South. 

AN-T!-PHRAS'T!C,  >  „.    Relating  to,  or  con- 

AN-TI-PHRAS'TI-CAL,  \  taining,  antiphrasis. 

AN-T5-PHRAS'T!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
antiphrasis.  "         '  'Bp.  Morton. 

AN-TI-PHY§'J-CAL,  a.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of 
physics  or  of  nature.  Ogilvie. 

AN-TJ-PLEU-RlT'IC,  a.  {Med.)  Opposed  to 
pleurisy.  Dunglison. 

AN-TIP'O-DAL,  u.   Relating  to  the  antipodes. 

The  Americans  arc  antipodal  unto  the  Indians.     Browns. 

AN'Tf-PODE,  n.  [See  Antipodes.]  One  of  the 
antipodes  ;  one  who  is  in  opposition. 

My  aoul  is  an  antipode,  and  treads  opposite  to- the  present 
world.  Stafford. 

j8£S=  This  wordj  as  here  given,  is  Anglicized,  and  it 
is  found  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Todd,  Smart,  Ogilvie, 
Craig,  Boag,  Clarice,  and  Webster;  but  it  is  not  coun- 
tenanced tiy  the  other  English  lexicographers.  Yet, 
as  the  Latin  word  antipodes  has  no  singular,  antipode 
may  be  sometimes  convenient. 

AN-TJ-PO'DJP-AN,  a.  Antipodal;  pertaining  to 
the  antipodes ;  opposite.  Eoget. 

AM-TIP' 0-DE^  [jn-tip'o-dez,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R. ;  gtn-tip'odz,  E. ;  an'te-podz,  Wb.\  n. 
pi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  avrl^  opposite,  and  irotf,  TtootJs,  a 
foot.]  (As  a  Latin  word,  it  has  no  singular.) 
Literally,  those  who  stand  feet  to  feet  ;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  parts  of  the  earth  diametri- 
cally opposite,  under  the  same  meridian,  and  in 
corresponding  parallels  of  latitude  on  different 
.sides  of  the  equator  :  — those  opposite  to  each 
other. 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 

As  the  antipoOGS  are  unto  us.  Sliak. 

.eE5^"We  frequently  hear  disputes  whether  this 
word  should  be  pronounced  in  four  syllables,  as  it  is 
here,  with  the  accent  on  the  second,  or  in  three,  as  if 
divided  into  an-ti-podes,  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  the  last  rhyming  with  abodes.  To  solve 
the  difficulty,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  word  is 
pure  Latin ;  and  that,  when  we  adopt  such  words 
into  our  own  language,  we  seldom  alter  the  accent. 
If,  indeed,  the  singular  of  this  word  were  in  use,  like 
satellite,  then  we  ought  to  form  the  plural  regularly, 
and  pronounce  it  in  three  syllables  only  ;  but  as  it  is 
always  used  in  the  plural,  and  is  perfect  Latin,  we 
ought  to  pronounce  it  in  four."     Walker. 

AN'TJ-POl-§ON,  ».  An  antidote  ;  a  counterpoi- 
son.     "  Poisons  afford  antipoisons."      Browne. 

An'T}-POPB,  n.     One  who  usurps  the  popedom. 

AN'TI-PORT,  ■«.     See  Antepokt. 

AN-TJ-PR^-LAT'I-CAL,  a.    Adverse  to  prelacy. 

AN'TI-PRIEST,  n.  An  enemy  to  priests.  "  Con- 
sent to  be  governed  by  antipriests."  Wa;terland. 

AN-TJ-PRIEST'CRAfT,  n.  Opposition  to  priest- 
craft. "  I  hope  she  is  secure  from  lay  bigotry 
and  antipriestcraft.'*  Burke. 

AN-TJ-PRIN'CI-PLE,  re.  An  opposite  principle. 
"  There  was  an  antiprinciple  of  evil."  Spencer. 

AN-TJ-PKOPH'^T,  n.  An  enemy  to  prophets. 
"  So  many  antiprophets  spring  up."  Mede. 

AN-TJP-SOR'IC,  a.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  t|i5(ia, 
the  itch.]    (Med.)  Curing  the  itch.    Dtmglison. 

AN-T(P-TO'SIS  [an-tip-to'sjs,  S.  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
gm-tip'to-sis,  P.  IVb.^j  n.  [Gr.  ivTtnrojatg ;  avri, 
against,  and  TTrGitjig,  a  falling.]  {Gram.)  A  figure 
by  which  one  case  is  put  for  another.  Johnson. 

AN-TI-PU'RJ-TAN,  n.    An  opposer  of  Puritans. 

AN-TJ-PU-TR^-PAO'TJ  VE,  a.  Antiseptic.  Brande. 

AN-TI-PY-KET'IC,  n.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
mpfrdf,' fever-heat.]   {Med.)  A  remecly  for  fever. 

AN-TI-PY-R6T'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ivr!,  against,  and  mpw- 
TiKdi,  burning.]     {Med.)  Good  for  curing  burns. 

AN-TJ-auA'RI-AN,  a.     [L.  antiguarivs.'] 

],.'  Relating  to  antiquity  or  to  antiquities. 
2.  Noting  a  kind  of  drawing  paper. 


AN-TJ-aUA'R!-AN,  re.     One  devoted,  or  partial, 
to  antiquity  ;  an  antiquary. 

I  shall  distinguish  such  as  I  esteem  to  be  hinderers  of  ref- 
ormation* into  three  sorts  :  antiquarianSt  for  so  I  had  rather 
call  them  than  antiquaries  Cwhose  labors  are  useful  and  lau- 
dablej  ;  second,  libertines  ;  third,  poUticians.  Milton^ 


And  what  the  painter's  graphic  art, 
Or  antiquariatvs  searches  keen, 
Of  calm  amusement  could  impart. 


Scott. 


^^jSntiquary   and    antiquarian   are   now  both   in 

good  use  as  substantives.    The  latter,  which  is  used 

as  a  substantive  by  Milton,  Warburton,  and   many 

more  recent  authors  of  reputation,  is  designated  by 

,  Todd  as  "  improper." 

AN-TJ-aUA'R!-AN-I§M,«.  Love  of  antiquities.  "I 
have  the  seeds  of  antiquarianism  in  me."  Hurd. 

AN'TJ-aUA-EY,  re.  [L.  artti^uarius.]  One  versed 
in  a  knowledge  of  antiquity,  or  in  the  minute 
facts  relating  to  antiquity ;  an  antiquarian. 

With  sharpened  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore,  — 

The  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore.  Tope, 

tAN'TI-aUA-RY,  a.    Ancient;  antiquarian. 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times.  Shak. 

AN'TI-aUATE,  V.  a.      [L.  antique,  antiqtiatus.] 

[i.  ANTIQUATED  ;  pp.  ANTIttUATING,  ANTIQUAT- 
ED.]   To  make  obsolete  ;  to  abrogate.       Hale. 

AN'TI-QUAT-ED,  p.  a.  Grown  old;  grown  out  of 
fashion  ;  out  of  use  ;  as,  "Antiquated  customs." 
Syu.  —See  Ancient,  Old. 

AN'TI-aUAT-?D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
antiquated  or  obsolete.  Johnson. 

fAN'TJ-aUATE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
antiquated;   antiquatedness.        Life  of  Mede. 

AN-TI-QUA'TION,  n.    State  of  being  antiquated. 
Which  nawst  no  change  nor  aniiquation  know.  BeaumonL 

AN-TJaUE'  (iin-tek',  17),  a.  [L.  antiquum ;  It.  an- 
tico  ;  Sp.  antiguo  ;  Fr.  antique.l 

1.  Ancient ;  old ;  not  modem. 

That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night.  SJiak, 

2.  Of  genuine  antiquity.  "  The  seals  ,  .  . 
which  we  know  to  be  antique.*'  Dryden. 

3.  Made  to  imitate  what  is  ancient ;  having 
the  appearance  of  antiquity,  as,  "  An  antique 
style." 

4.  t Antic;  odd;  fantastic.  "Our  giddy- 
headed  antique  youth."  Donne. 

Syu.  —  See  Ancient,  Old. 

AN-TiaUE'  (iin-tek'),  n.  Anything  very  old;  an 
ancient  rarity  ;  a  piece  of  ancient  art.      Swift. 

He  had  an  abundant  collection  of  ancient  statues,  not  to 
mention  numberless  other  antiques,  which  stood  neglected  in 
a  lumber-room.  Melmoth. 

AN-TICIUE'LY,  ad.  In  an  antique  manner. 

AN-TJaUE'N^SS  (5in-tek'nes),  n.  Quality  of  be- 
ing antique  or  ancient. 

We  may  discover  something  venerable  in  the  antiqucness 
of  the  work.  Addison. 

AN'TJ-aUIST,  «.  An  antiquary.  [In  disparage- 
ment.]    "  Such  poor  antiquists."      Pinkerton. 

AN-Tla'UJ-TY  (an-tik'we-te),  n.  [L.  antiquitas ; 
It.  antichita;    Sp.  antigli-edad  ;    Fr.  antiquit'^.'] 

1.  Old  times  ;  ages  long  since  past. 

Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  Cicero,  the  greatest  philosopher, 
the  most  irnpartial  historian,  and  the  most  consummate 
statesman,  of  all  antiquity.  Addison. 

2.  The  people  of  old  times ;  the  ancients. 

That  such  pillars  were  raised  by  Seth,  all  antiquity  has 
avowed.  Raleigh. 

3.  pi.  Things  relating  to  man  in  a  social 
state  in  past  times ;  relics  of  old  times ;  as, 
"  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquities." 

4.  Ancientness  ;  great  age.  "This  ring  is 
valuable  for  its  antiquity."  Johnson. 

5.  Old  age.     [In  a  ludicrous  sense.] 

Is  not  your  voice  broken?  your  wind  short?  your  chin 
double?  your  wit  single?  and  every  part  about  you  blasted 
with  antiquity?  ,Shak. 

AN-TI-REV-O-LU'TION-A-RY,  u..  Adverse  or 
opposed  to  revolutions.  Burke. 

AN-TI-REV-O-Lfj'TION-IST,  re.  One  opposed 
to  change  in  the  form  of  government.  Guthrie. 

An-TJ-SAB-BA-TA'RI-AN,  ■/!..  One  who  opposes 
the  Sabbath.  *  Pagit. 

AN-TI-sAg-^R-DO'TAL,  a.  Hostile  to  priests. 
*'  The  charge  of  .  .  .  sacerdotal  craft, .  .  .  laid  by 
antisacerdotal  pride  or  resentment."  Waterland. 

AN-TI"SC!AN§  (66),  n.pl.  {Geog.)  Same  as  An- 
Tiscii.  Brande. 


la.   [Gr.  diri, against, 
L,   '  and  modern  L.  scor- 


^M-T1"SC1-I  (jn-lish'e-l),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iwl, 
opposite,  and  cricia,  a  shadow.]  (Geoi^.)  The  peo- 
ple who  live  on  different  sides  of  the  equator, 
and  whose  shadows  at  noon  are  cast  in  oppo- 
site directions.  '     Brande. 

An-ti-scor-bu'tic 

AN-Tl-SCOR-BU'T!-CAL, 
butus,  tlie  scurvy.]     {Med.)  Good  against  the 
scurvy.     "  Antiscorbutical  plants."  Arbuthnot. 

AN-TJ-SCOR-BU'TIC,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine 
good  against  the  scurvy.  Arbuthnot. 

t  AN'TI-SCRIPT,  n.  [Gr.  ivrl,  against,  and  L. 
scribo,  scriptus,  to  write.]  A  writing  in  op- 
position to  another  writing.  Hacket. 

An-TI-SCRIp'TU-RAL,  a.  Opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Scriptures. 

AN-TI-SCRIP'TU-RI§M,  •/£..  Opposition  to  the 
Scriptures,     [it.]  Boyle. 

An-TJ-SCRIp'TU-EISTj  n.  One  who  denies  rev- 
elation ;  one  who  opposes  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures.  "  By  atheists  and  antiseripturists 
alleged  to  overthrow  .  .  .  the  Scripture.    Boyle. 

AN-T!-SEP'TIC,         ;„.     [Gr.  rfi-rf,  against,  and 

AN-TJ-SEP'TI-CAL,  >  afim,  to   putrefy.]     (Med.) 

Counteracting  putrefaction.  Battie. 

AN-TI-SEP'TJC,  re.  {Med.)  A  substance  vvliich 
prevents  or  checks  putrefaction.  Fordyce. 

AN-TI-SLA'V5-RY,  n.    Hostility  to  slavery. 

AN-TJ-SLA'Vf-RY,  a.  Opposed  to  slavery  ;  as, 
"Antislavery  doctrines." 

An-TI-SO'CIAL  (66),  a.  Hostile  or  averse  to 
civil  society.  Ch.  Ob. 

j3JV-TIS'Pj1-SIS,  re.  [Gr.  auri,  opposite,  and  atrdw, 
to  draw  out.]  (Med.)  The  turning  of  the  course 
of  the  humors  while  in  motion.  Hooper. 

An-TI-SPA§-m6d'JC,  u.  {Med.)  Good  against 
spasms  or  cramps.  Dtinglison. 

AN-TI-SPA§-M0D'IC,  re.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that 
alleviates  or  cures  spasms.  Dunglison. 

AN  TI-SPAST,  i„_      ||(jr.   avri,   against,   and 

Jj\r-TI-SPJs'TUS,  5  aniu,  to  draw  out  or  forth.] 

{Pros.)  A   tetrasyllable   foot   composed  of  an 

iambus  and  a  trochee.  Ogilvie. 

AN-TI-SPAs'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  opposite,  and  o-ira- 
uriKii,  pulling.] 

1.  {%Ied.)  Causing  a  revulsion  of  humors. 

2.  {Med!)  Counteracting  spasms  or  cramps ; 
antispasmodic.  Ogilvie. 

AN-TJ-SPAS'TIC,  re.  {Med^  A  remedy  which 
causes  the  revulsion  of  fluids  or  humors. 

AN-TI-SPLEN'?-TlC  [an-te-splen'e-tifc,  S.  W.  J. 
Ja.  K. ;  &n-te-sple-net'ik,  P.  C.  Wb.'],  a.  {Med.) 
Efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 

AJf-TIS' TA-SIS,  re.  [Gr.  avTiaraats;  avri,  opposite, 
and  ariac's,  a  standing  or  placing.]  {Rhet.)  The 
justification  of  an  action  by  showing  the  expe- 
diency of  having  done  it.  Crabb. 

jlJf-TlS'TB^,  «.;  pi.  AN-Tls'Tf-TEi:  lli.,apres- 
ident.']     The  chief  priest  or  prelate.        Milton. 

AJ^-TIS'TRE-PHOJ^,  n.  [Gr.  avrLCTfipiiat,  to 
turn  back.1  {Rhet.)  An  argument  which  may 
be  retorted.  Milton. 

.aJf-TIS' TRO-PHE,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ivrtarpoip,) ; 
&vri,  opposite,  and  arpiipw,  to  turn.] 

1.  The  stanza  opposed  to  the  strophe. 

It  was  customary  on  some  occasions  to  dance  round  the 
altars  whilst  they  sang  the  sacred  hymns,  which  consisted  of 
three  stanzas  or  parts ;  the  first  of  which,  called  strophe,  was 
sung  in  turning  from  cast  to  west ;  the  other,  named  oiitis- 
trophe,  in  returning  from  west  to  east;  then  they  stood  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  sang  the  epode,  which  was  .the  last  part  of 
the  song,  rotto: 

2.  {Rhet.)  An  alternate  conversion  of  the 
same  words  in  different  sentences  ;  as,  "  Your 
servant,  sir.  —  Sir,  your  servant."  Crahb. 

An-TI-STR6ph'IC,  u,.    Relating  to  antistrophe. 

AN-TJ-STRU-MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and 
L.  struma,  a  scrofulous  tumor.]  {Med.)  Good 
against  the  scrofula.  Wiseman. 

AN-TI-STrO'MOUS,  a.  {Med.)  Good  against 
scrofula  ;  antistrumatic. 


A,  E,  1,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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AN-TJ-StN-O-DA'Ll-AN,  n.  [Gr.  ivH,  against, 
and  ff£jvo5oj,  an  assembly.]  One  opposed  to  syn- 
odals.  N.  E.  Elders. 

AN-TI-SYPH-!-LIT'JC,  a.  [Gr.  <ivr(,  against,  and 
syphilis,  the  venereal  disease.]  {Med.)  Good 
for  curing  syphilis.  Dunglison. 

AN-Tl-SYPH-l-LIT'JC,  n.  {Med.)  A  remedy  for 
syphilis.  Dunglison. 

AN-T!-THE'I§M,  n.  [Gr.  ivH,  against,  and  fleds, 
God.]  Opposition  to  theism  or  the  belief  of  a 
God;  atheism.  Chalmers. 

AN-TJ-THE'JST,  n.  An  opponent  of  theism ;  an 
atheist.  Chalmers. 

An-TJ-TH^-Is'TJ-CAL,  a.  Opposing  the  belief  of 
a  God ;  atheistical'.  Ogilvie. 

AN-Tt-THp-iS'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  atheistic 
manner  ;  atheistically.  '  Ogilvie. 

AN-TtTH'J-SiS,  n. ;  pi. '  an-tIth'e-sij?.  [Gr.  iv- 
r/0fjif,  opposition  ;  Avri,  against,  and  Ttdvi^h  to 
put.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  contraries  are 
opposed  to  contraries  ;  opposition  in  words  or 
sentiments  ;  contrast ;  —  as  in  these  lines  : 

Though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
Strong,  without  rage;  without  o'erflowing,  ftiU.    Denham, 
I  see  [L  chief  who  leads  my  chosen  sons. 
All  armed  with  points,  antitjieses,  and  puns.        Fope. 

AN-T!-THET''jC,         )<,.     1.  Relating  to, or  con- 
AN-TJ-THET'J-CAL,  5  taining,  antithesis  ;  placed 
in    contrast.      '"Parallel    antithetical    expres- 
sions." Mason. 
2.  Given  to  antithesis ;  addicted  to  antithesis. 
Tacitus,  who  is  one  of  the  moat  antithetical,  is  .  .  .  one  of 
the  least  periodic,  of  all  the  Latin  writers.  Whately. 

AN-TI-THET'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  an- 
tithesis ;  in  an  antithetic  manner.  Byron. 

MM-TITH'E-TOJf,  n.;  Tpl.  Aif-TlTH'E-TA.  [Gr. 
AvtWetov  ;*  AvTi,  against,  and  riQe^t,  to  put.] 
{Rhet.)  Counterposition ;  antithesis. 

4Jf-TIT' RA-GirS,  n.  [Gr.  ivH,  opposite,  and  L. 
tragus. — ^'See  Tragus.]  {Anat.)  The  process 
of  the  external  ear,  opposite  to  the  tragus,  and 
behind  the  ear-passage.  Brande. 

AN-Tt-TRIN-!-TA'RI-AN,  a.  {Theol.)  Opposing 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity. 

An-TI-TRIN-;-TA'R!-AN,  n.  {Theol.)  An  opposer 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Stcift. 

AN-T!-TRlN-l-TA'RI-AN-IfM,  re.  {Theol.)  The 
doctrine  which  denies  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead  ;  the  denial  of  a  triune  God.    Conder. 

AN-TIT' 

AN-TlT'_.  ,  ...  .      ,         , 

ing  the  position  of  the  embryo  when  it  lies 
reversed  with  respect  to  the  seed,  its  cotyle- 
dons being  turned  towards  the  hilum.  Henslow. 

AN'TJ-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  avrtnuog,  copied  after  a 
type  or  model.]  {Theol.)  That  which  is  pre- 
figured or  represented  by  the  type,  and  there- 
fore stands  correlative  with  it ;  —  thus,  the 
paschal  lamb  was  a  type,  to  which  our  Saviour, 
the  Lamb  of  God,  was  the  antitype.  Bp.  Taylor. 

AN-TI-TYP'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  an  antitype  ; 
corresponding  to  the  type.  Farkhurst. 

tAN-TJ-TY'POyS,  M.    Antitypical.       Cudworth. 

AN-TJ-VAC'CJ-NIST,  11.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
L.  vaccina,  the  cow-pox.]  {Med.)  One  who  op- 
poses vaccination.  Ed.  Rev. 

An-TJ-VA-RI'P-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ivri,  against,  and 
Eng.  variolous.']  {Med.)  Opposing  or  coun- 
teracting the  small-pox.  Ogilvie. 

Aj^-TI-VE-JfE'RE-4L,a.  {Med.)  GooA.  against 
the  venereal  disease  ;  antisyphilitic.  Dunglison. 

t  An'TJ-WIT,  n.    An  enemy  to  wit.      Wycherly. 

AnT'LJR,  re.  [Old  Fr.  entoillier ;  Fr.  andouiller.] 
A  first  branch  of  a  stag's  horn ;  any  branch  of 
a  stag's  horn 


r'RO-PAL,     >£}.     [Gr.  ip-ri^  opposite,  and 
r'RO-POUS,  5  ToHw,  to  turn.]     (Bot.)  Not- 


A  well-grown  stag,  whose  aittlers  rise 
High  o'er  his  front. 


Dryden. 


AnT'L{;RED  (Snt'I^rd),  a.     Having  antlers. 

A  fowl  with  spangled  plumes,  a  brinded  steer, 
Sometimes  a  crested  mare,  or  antlered  deer.  Vernon. 

AnT'LIkE,  a.     Resembling  the  habits  of  ants ; 
industrious  ;  provident.  Ogilvie. 


jlJV-T(E'CI  (tiu-te'si),  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  av- 
TotKoi]     Same  as  Antecians.  Brande. 

AM-TO-J^O-MA' ^1-4  (Sn-to-no-ma'zhe-ii),  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  avrovoiiaala ;  &vTi,  instead  of,  and  Spojia, 
a  name.]  {Rhet.)  A  form  of  speech  in  which 
some  general  term  is  put  in  place  of  a  proper 
name ;  as, "  The  Stagyrite,"  for  Aristotle ;  —  or 
in  which  a  proper  name  is  put  in  place  of  a  com- 
mon noun  ;  as,  "  a  Cicero,"  for  an  orator  ;  "  a 
Nero,"  for  a  tyrant ;  "  a  Cromwell,"  for  a  usur- 
per ;  "  a  Solomon,"  for  a  wise  man.      Brande. 

An-TO-NO-MAS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner 
of  the  figure  antonomasia.  .Ogilvie. 

t  An'TRE  (&n'ter),  n.  [L.  antrum,  ».  cave  ;  Fr. 
antre.]    A  cave  ;  a  den.  Brande. 

Antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 
Bough  quarries, rocks,  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven.  i'ftoA:. 

AN-TRIM'O-LITE,  re.  \Antrim,  in  Ireland,  near 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  Gr.  }.Wos,  a  stone.] 
{Mill.)  A  variety  of  mesotype,  occurring  in 
white  fibrous  stalactites,  about  as  large  as  the 
finger,  in  cavities  of  amygdaloid.  Dana. 

4-J^U'BIS,  n.  {Myth.)  A  deity  of  the  Egyptians, 
represented  by  a  human  figure  with  the  head  of 
a  dog.  '         Brande. 

J'M'US,n.  [L.]  (.4reo<.)  The  excrementary  ori- 
fice' of  the  alimentary  canal.  Dunglison. 

An'VJL,  re.  [A.  S.  anJiU,  an  anvil.]  The  iron 
block  on  which  iron  and  other  metals  are  laid 
to  be  hamipered. 

I  saw  a  smith  stand,  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  his  anvil  cool.  Shak. 

Quick  on  the  anvil  lay  the  burning  bar.  Jaffa. 

To  be  on  tke  anvil,  to  be  in  a  state  of  formation  or 
preparation. 
AN'VIL,  v.  a.    To  fashion  on  the  anvil. 

Ere  you  hear  it,  with  all  care  put  on 

The  surest  armor,  anvilled  in  the  shop 

Of  passive  fortitude.  Seau.  fy  Fl. 

AN^-I'J-TY  (sing-zi'e-te),  n.  [L.  anxietas  ;  anqo, 
to  vex,  to*  trouble  ;  It.  ansieta  ;  Sp.  ansia ;  Fr. 
anxiUe.l  Trouble  of  mind  about  some  future 
event ;  continual  uneasiness  ;  perplexity ;  men- 
tal distress  ;  concern  ;  painful  solicitude. 

To  be  happy  is  not  only  to  be  ft-eed  from  the  pains  and 
diseases  of  the  body,  but  from  anxiety  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

Tillotson, 

Syn.  —  See  Care. 
ANX'IOys  (Engk'shus,  82),  a.     [L.  anxius.] 

1.  Full  of  anxiety  ;  suffering  from  suspense 
or  uncertainty ;  concerned  about  the  future  ; 
solicitous  ;  unquiet ;   uneasy. 

Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fiite.       Pope. 

2.  Attended  with  solicitude  or  uneasiness. 
God  hath  bid  dwell  fai-  off  all  anxiotis  cares.       Miltmi. 

Syn. —  See  Care. 

AnX'IOUS-LY  (&ngk'shus-le'),  ad.  In  an  anxious 
manner ;  solicitously  ;  unquietly  ;  uneasily. 

AnX'IOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing anxious ;  anxiety.  *     Spectator. 

AN'Y  (en'e),  a.    [A.  S.  cenig,  any.] 

1.  A  single  one  of  many,  whoever  or  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

And  he  sent  him  away  to  his  house,  saying,  Neither  go 
into  the  town,  nor  tell  it  to  any  in  tlie  tOAvn.       Mark  viii.  Sj. 

Tliere  is  no  one  book  extant  in  any  language,  or  in  any 
country,  which  can  in  any  degree  be  compared  with  it  [the 
Bible]  for  antitjuity,  for  authority,  for  the  importance,  the 
dignity,  tlie  variety,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  matter  it  con- 
tams.  Fortevs, 

2.  Some,  however'  few  or  many,  or  of  what- 
ever kind ;  an  indefinite  number  or  quantity. 

And  Saul*  .  .went  unto  the  high  priest,  anddesired  of  him 
letters  ...  to  the  synagogues,  that  if  he  found  any  of  this  way, 
whether  they  were  men  or  women,  he  might  bring  them 
hound  unto  JernsaJem.  ^c(s  ix.  1,  2. 

If  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise.      FhU.  iv.  8. 

j6®=*This  word  was  formerly  written  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced, eny.  "  If  ye  have  eny  thing  against  ctit/ 
man."  Mark  xi.  95.  Tyndah's  Translation.  "  If  ye 
have  aught  against  eny  man."     Cranmer. 

JS^  "  Any,  an,  a,  one,  seem  all  to  be  nearly  equiv- 
alent words,  and  derived  from  one  origin ;  I  mean 
from  ane,  the  name  of  unity.  Hence  a  or  an  and  any 
are  frequently  synonymous.  *  A  considerate  man 
would  have  acted  differently';  that  is,  'an?/ consid- 
erate man.'  "     Crombie. 

It  is  used  in  composition ;  as,  anywhere,  &c. 

ANY  (en'e),  ad.  At  all ;  in  any  degree-;  some- 
what;  as,  "  ytrey  better."  Atterbury. 

ANY-HOW  ^en'e-hbu),  ad.  In  any  manner  ;  in 
any  way  ;  m  any  case.  Nelson. 


ANY-WHERE  (en'e-hvvir),  ad.  In  any  place. 
*'  Begun  anywhere  below."  Locke. 

t  ANY-WHITHER  (Sn'e-hwitii-?r),  arf.  To  any 
place.  "  Inveigle  . . .  men  anywhither.^^  Barrow. 

ANY-WI§B  (en'e-wlz),  ad.  In  any  manner. 
"  How  can  he  be  anywise  rich  ? "  Barrow. 

A-O'NJ-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Aonia,  a  part  of  Bceo- 
tia,  and  to  a  fountain  near  Mount  Helicon  in 
Aonia,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  Pope. 

A'O-RIST,  re.  [Gr.  SidptaTos,  indeterminate  ;  a  priv. 
and  fip'^w,  to  determine.]  {Gram.)  An  indefi- 
nite tense  in  the  Greek  grammar.  Valpy. 

A'p-RIST,  a.  {Gram.)  Indefinite  with  respect  to 
time ;  aoristic.  Valpy. 

A-0-RiS'TJC,         1  a.     {Gram.)  Relating  to  the 
A-O-RlS'TJ-CAl,,  5  aorist ;  indefinite.        Harris. 

A-OR'TA,  re.  [Gr.  iofrfi,  the.  great  artery  ;  iiipu, 
to  lift,  to  raise  up.     Liddell  ^  80011.1 

{Anat.)  The  great  artery  or  vessel  which 
arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  common  trunk 
of  the  arteries  of  the  body.  JOunglison. 

A-OR  TAL,  1  (^      Relating  to  the  aorta,  ot  great 
A-OR'TIC,    S  arterial  trunk.  Bell. 

A-PACE',  ad.  [a  and  pace.]     With   quick  pace  ; 

quickly;  speedily;  hastily.  Milton. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace.  5/iat. 

AP'a-OO-^E,  re.  \Gv.  &Ttayuiyfi,  a  leading  away; 

CLTT6,  from,  and  ayta,  to  lead.] 

{Logic.)  The  same  as  reductio  ad  absurdum ; 
a  demonstration  which  does  not  prove  the 
thing  directly,  but  shows  the  impossibility  or 
absurdity  of  denying  it.  Berkeley. 

AP-A-GOJi-'f-CAL,  a.  Proving  a  thing  indirectly, 
by  showing  the  absurdity  of  denying  it.  Beattie. 

I  demand  a  reason  why  any  other  apagonical  demonstra- 
tion, or  demonstration  ad  absurdum,  should  be  admitted  in 
geometry  rather  than  this.  Berkeley. 

A-PAp'Y-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  aira^,  once,  and  yvvfi,  a 
female.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  plants  that  fructify 
once  and  then  perish ;  monocarpous.      Brande. 

t  A-PAID',  a.     Satisfied  ;  appayed.  Chaucer. 

He  was  apaid  with  the  choice.  Bp.  Mall. 

Ap-A-LA'CHI-AN,  a.  —  Same  as  Appalachian. 

AP'A-NApE,  re.  [Low  L.  apanagium,  or  appena- 
gium  ;  panis,  bread.]  {Law.)  An  allowance 
to  younger  branches  of  a  sovereign  house,  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  country  ;  generally  to- 
gether with  a  grant  of  public  domains.  Brande. 
See  Appanage  and  Appenage. 

t  A-pAn'THRO-PY,  re.  [Gr.  ittd,  from,  and  afBgw- 
•jTog,  man.]   Aversion  to  human  society.     Crabb. 

AP-A-RITH'ME-SiS,  [&p-?-rith'me-sis,  Ja.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  ap-j-rjtii-me'sis,  K.  Todd,  Crabh],  re.  [Gr. 
dtrapidfirjiTii,  a  counting  over.]  {Rhet.)  Enumer- 
ation of  particulars.  Walker. 

A-PART',  ad.  [Fr.  A  and  part,  separate ;  by  one's 
'  self.] 

1.  Separately,  as  respects  space ;  aside  from 
company. 

"When  he  had  sent  the  multitudes  away,  he  went  up  into 

a  mountain  apart.  Matt.  xiv.  23, 

Then  came  the  disciples  to  Jesus  apiart.         Matt.  xvii.  19. 

2.  Asunder  ;  as,  "  To  pull  apart." 

3.  Separately,  as  a  subject  of  thought;  dis- 
tinctly ;  as,  *'  It  is  best  to  consider  these  ques- 
tions apart"  ;  "This  reason  is  sufiicient,  apart 
from  all-  others." 

4.  Off;  away. 

"Wherefore  lay  apart  all  filtliineas.  James  i.  21. 

A-PART'MENT,  re.  [Fr.  appartement ;  a  part, 
separate.] 

1.  A  room  in  a  house  or  other  building ;  a 
part  of  a  house  separated  from  other  parts. 

2.  pi.  A  suite,  or  suit,  of  rooms  ;  lodgings. 

He,  pale  as  death,  despoiled  of  his  array, 

Into  the  queen's  apartmeTit  takes  his  way.       £>ryden. 

A-PAT'ip-LITE,  ?..  [Gr.  anariu,  to  deceive,  and 
P.i0of,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  hydrous  sulphate  of 
peroxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

Ap-A-THET'IC,         1    a_     [Gr.  „  p^v.  and  ndBos, 
AP-A-THET'I-CAL,  3  feeling.]     Having  no  feel- 
ing ;  insensible  ;  passionless.     ^^ Apathetic  .  .  . 
like  a  statue."  Harris. 
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AP'A-THlST,  n.    One  without  feeling.  Todd. 

AP-A-THIS'TJ-CAL,  a.  Indifferent ;  unfeeling  ; 
apathetical.  "Apathistical  iisposition."  Seward. 

AP'A-THY,   n.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  iraeot,  feeling.] 
AVant  of  feeling ;  insensibility  ;  indifference. 
Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then, 
Pasaion  and  apathy,  and  glory  and  shame.        Milton. 
In  thia  sullen  apathy  neither  tl*ue  wisdom  nor  true  happi- 
ness can  be  found.  Hmiie. 
As  tlic  paaaions  are  the  springs  of  most  of  our  actions,  a 
state  of  apathy  has  come  to  signify  a  sort  of  moral  inertia, 
the  absence  of  all  activity  or  energy.    According  to  the  sto- 
ics, apathy  meant  the  extinction  of  the  passions  by  the  ascen- 
dency of  reason.                                                           Flsming. 
Syn.  —  See  Indifference. 

AP'A-TiTE,  n. 

A  mineral  composed  of  phosphate 

fluoride  of  calcium.    Chloride  of  calcium  some 

times  replaces  part  of  the  fluoride.  Dana. 

APE,  n.  [A.  S.  apa ;  Swed.  apa  ;  Icel.  ape  ;  Ger. 
affe.  —  W.  epa.] 

1.  {ZoBl.)  A  name  applied  to  those  species  of 
the  Simia  which  are  destitute  of  a  tail ;  —  a 
genus  of  quadrumanous  mammals  closely  ap- 
proaching to  the  human  species  in  anatomical 
structure,  and  including  orang-outangs,  chim- 
panzees, and  gibbons.  Brajide. 

1  will  be  more  newfangled  than  an  ape,  more  giddy  in  my 
desires  than  a  monkey.  Shah. 

2.  A  servile  imitator. 

My  lady's  ape,  that  imitated  all  her  fashions ;  falling  as 
she  did,  and  running  the  same  course  of  folly.  Nawes. 

APE,  V.  a.  \i.  APED ;  pp.  APING,  APED.]  To  imi- 
tate servilely  or  ambitiously,  like  an  ape ;  to 
mimic.     *^  Aping  the  foreigners."  Dryden. 

A-PEAK',  ad:  1.  In  a  posture  to  pierce  ;  formed 
with  a  point.  Johnson. 

2.  (Naitt.)  Perpendicular.  "  An  anchor  is 
said  to  be  apeak,  when  the  cable  to  which  it  is 
attached  is  drawn  so  tight  as  to  bring  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  perpendicularly  over  it."  "  The 
yards  are  apeak  when  they  are  topped  by  con- 
trary lifts."  Dana. 

+  A-PEIEE'  (j-peer').  —  See  AppAiR.       Chaucer. 

A-PEL'LOy S,  o.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  L.  pellis,  skin.] 
Destitute  of  skin.  Braiide. 

AP'pN-NINE,  OS.  [Gr. 'Air£i/wo5.]  (Gcoj'.)  Eelating 
to  a  range  of  mountains  running  through  Italy. 

AP'JgN-NlNE^,  M.  jpZ.  {Geog.)  A  range  of  moun- 
tains extending  through  Italy. 

The  rugged  Apennines,  that  roll 

Far  through  Italian  bounds  their  wavy  tops.     Thomson. 

AP'jpP-SY  [ap'ep-se,  W.K.  C. ;  si-pSp'se,  Sm.Wb.'], 
n.  [Gr.  aiTfii^a ;  a  priv.  and  Tr^nroi,  to  digest.] 
(Med.')  Want  of  digestion.  Quincy. 

AP'jgE,  n.  One  that  apes;  an  imitator.    Johnson. 

A-PE'RI-ENT,  a.  [L.  aperio,  aperiens,  to  open.] 
[Med.)  Gently  opening ;  laxative.  Bacon. 

A-PE'E!-ENT,  re.  (Med.)  A  gently  purgative 
medicine ;  a  laxative.  Dunglison, 

A-PER'J-TIVE,  a.    (Med.)  Aperient.        Har.vey. 

tA-PERT',  a.  [L.  aperio,  apertus,  to  open.] 
Open.     "  Apert  confessions."  Fotherby. 

t  A-PER'TION,  n.  Act  of  opening  ;  an  opening. 
• "  Either  by  ruption  or  apertion.  Wiseman. 

Bale. 

Holder. 


t  A-PEET'LY,  ad.     Openly. 

t  A-PERT'N^SS,  «.     Openness. 

AP'UR-TURE  [ap'er-ture,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.  C. ;  ap'er-chur,  W.^,  n.  [L.  apeno,  apertus, 
to  open.] 

1.  t  The  act  of  opening.  Bolder. 

2.  An   opening ;   a  hole  ;  a  passage.     "  An 
aperture  of  an  inch."  Newton. 

A'Pjp-EY,  re.  The  act  of  aping;  affected  imita- 
tion.    "  The  apery  of  a  country."        Feltham. 

A-PET'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ttit&Xov,  a 
leaf.]  (Bot.)  Noting  a  flower  having  no  co- 
rolla. Gray. 

A  'PEX  (a'pSks),  re. ;  pi.  L.  ap'i-ce^;  Eng.  v 
A'PEX-K?.  The  summit  or  highest  point  M^% 
of  any  thing,  as  of  a  cone,  spire,  mountain,  jjKMI 
&c. ;  the  top.  —  See  Apioes.  """ 

.^-PHMR'E-SiS  \9-Kr'^-sls,W.P.J.Ja.;  a-rs're- 


sis,  S.  K.  Sm.],  re.  [L. ;  Gr.  dijiatpsffii ;  oLtrd,  from, 
ulpltDf  to  take  away.] 

1.  (Gram.)  The  taking  away  of  a  letter  or 
syllable  from  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Johnson. 

2.  (Surg.')  An  operation  by  which  any  part 
of  the  body  is  removed.  Dunghson. 

A-PHAN'^-SlTE,  re.  [Gr.  a^avijs,  uncertain.] 
(Min.)  An  arseniate  of  copper;  —  so  named 
from  the  difficulty  of  recogniziftg  it  by  its  crys- 
tals. Dana. 

APH-4-J^ip' TE-R4,n.pl.  [Gr.  ii0ai/)7f, not  mani- 
fest,' and  TtTipov,  a  wing.]  (Bnt.)  An  order  of 
apterous  insects,  of  which  the  common  flea 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  Brande. 

APH-A-NIP'T?-ROtjS,  a.  (Ent.)  Relating  to  the 
aphaniptera.  Brande. 

APH'A-NITE,  re.  [Gr.  iijiam'is,  unseen,  hidden  ;  a 
priv.  and  ^aimjiai,  to  appear.]  (Min.)  Compact 
hornblende  rock.  Dana. 

A-PUE  'LI-OJ^,  n. ;  pi.  A-FSE'LI-A.  [Gr.  i-ird,  away 
from,  and  'iilw!,  the  sun.]  (Asiron.)  The  point 
of  a  planet's  orbit  that  is  farthest  from  the  sun, 
and  opposite  to  the  perihelion.  Herschel. 

A-PHER'p-SiS,  re.     Same  as  APHiBRESIS. 

\4-PHE '  TA,  re.  (Astrol.)  The  name  of  the  planet 
imagined  to  be  the  giver  or  disposer  of  life  in  a 
nativity.  Bailey. 

fA-PHET'J-CAL,  u..    Relating  to  the  apheta. 

A-PHID'I-AN,  re.  (Ent.)  One  of  a  genus  of  mi- 
nute hemipterous  insects,  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion, commonly  e&Wei plant-lice ;  Aphis.  Harris. 

APH-I-DlV'O-ROUS,  a.  [aphis,  and  L.  voro,  to 
devour.]     (Bnt.)  Devouring  aphides. 

APH-I-LAN'THRO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  tjiiUa,  to 
love,  and  avOpu-jro^,  man.]  want  of  love  to  man- 
kind ;  want  of  benevolence.  Johnson. 

A  'PHIS,  re. ;  pi.  JpH'i-DE^.  (Ent.)  The  plant- 
louse  ;  the  puceron  ;  the  vine-fretter.    Brande. 

APH-LO-^IS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ^-toyijo),  to 
burn.']    Without  flame.  Brande. 

priv.  and  ^uvtj,  voice.] 
Roget. 

APH'Q-NY  (afo-ne),  re.  [Gr.  atpuivin,  speechless- 
ness.]    (Med.)  A  loss  of  voice.  Quincy. 

APH'p-RI^M,  n.  [Gr.  i<po(>i(Tii6s  ;  itjiopi^m,  to  define.] 
A  principle  or  precept  expressed  in  few  words ; 
a  maxim ;  an  adage  ;  a  proverb. 

The  firat  and  moat  ancient  inC[uirers  into  trutli  were  wont 
to  throw  their  knowledge  into  aphorisms,  or  short,  scattered, 
unmethodical  sentences.  Bacon. 

The  word  parable  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  in  a 
large  and  general  sense,  and  applied  to  short,  sententious 
sayings,  maxims,  or  aphorisms.  Portevs. 

Exclusively  of  the  abstract  sciences,  the  largest  and  wor- 
thiest portion  of  our  knowledge  consists  of  apltorisms,  and  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men  ia  but  an  aphorism,  CoJcridge. 

The  firat  aphorism  of  Hippocratea  is,  "  Life  is  aliort,_  and 


APHO-NOUS,  a.     [Gr. 
Destitute  of  voice. 


the  art  ia  long;  the  occasion  fleeting!  experience  fallacious, 
1  the  judgment  difficult    The  physician  must  not  only 


and  I 


APH-O-RI^'MIC,    a.     Relating    to 
aphoristic  ;  aphorismatic. 

APH'O-RIST,  n.  A  writer  of  aphorisms. 

la. 

>  ap 


be  prepared  to  do  what  is  right  himself,  but  also  to  make  the 
patient,  the  attendants,  and  externals  co-operate."    Fleming. 

Syn. — See  Axiom. 

APH-p-R!§-MAT'tC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  contain- 
ing, aphorisms ;  aphorismic.  Gregory. 

t  APH'0-Ri§-M5R,  re.  A  dealer  in  aphorisms. 
"  All  the  tribe  of  aphorismers."  Milton. 

aphorisms  ; 
Coleridge. 

Nelson. 

APH-O-RIS'TIC,         }  (j_    Relating  to  aphorisms ; 
APH-0-RIS'TI-CAL,  )  aphorismic.       Month.  Rev. 

APEI-O-RIS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  or  man- 
ner of  an  aphorism.  '*  As  Hippocrates  like- 
wise doth  aphoristically  tell  us."  Harvey. 

APH'RiTE,  re.    [Gr.  a^iij,  froth.]    (Min.)  A  soft, 

friable  carbonate  of  lime.  Brande. 

API-I'RI-ZITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  tourmaline. 

APH-Rp-DI"§I-Ac,  re.  [Gr.  i^poJiiria;c(it,  belonging 
to  venery  ;  ^Atj^poSirt},  Venus  ;  Fr.  aphrodisiaque/] 
(Med.)  Medicine  or  food  supposed  to  excite 
sexual  desire.  Brande. 

ApH-RO-DI"§I-AC  (af-fro-dlzh'e-Sk),  )  a.Ue- 

APH-RO-DJ-§i'A-CAL  (af-fro-de-zl'?-kiil),  )  lating 
to  Venus  ;  exciting  sexual  desire.        Johnson. 


APH'R0-Df-T5  [Sf'ro-di-te,  Sm.  B.;  &fro-dIt,  K.; 
&f  ro-dit,  C.  Wb.],  n.  [Gr.  'AippoShri,  Venus,  from 
afpis,  froth ;  she  being  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  the  froth  of  the  sea.] 

1.  (Zoal.)  A  beautiful  genus  of  annellidans 
adorned  with  silky  hairs  and  bristles,  of  which 
the  sea-mouse  is  an  example.  Brande. 

2.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  magnesia.         Dana. 

Aph  '  TH,M,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  a0ai;  aitru,  to  in- 
flame.] (Med.)  A  disease  consisting  of  sores 
or  ulcers  in  the  mouth  ;  the  thrush.  Dunglison. 

APH'THONG  (Sp'thSng),  n.  [Gr.  a  privative,  and 
{pBoyyds,  the  voice.]  A  letter,  or  combination  of 
letters,  having  no  sound.  Smart. 

APH'THOys,  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  aphtha;,  or 
thrush.     ^'Aphthous  fever."  Dunglison. 

A-PHYL'LOUS,  or  APH'YL-LOOs  (131)  [?-fll'us, 
Sm.  Brande,  Crabb ;  af'e-lus,  Wb.  K.\,  a.  [6r. 
a  priv.  and  ipiD.ov,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Destitute  of 
leaves.  Henslow. 

A-PJ-A'RJ-AN,  a.  [L.  apis,  a  bee.]  Belonging  or 
relating  to  bees.  Jardine. 

A'P{-A-eIst,  re.    A  keeper  of  bees.  Kirby. 

A  'PJ-A-EY,  n.  [L.  apis,  a  bee.]  A  place  where 
bees  are  kept ;  a  bee-house.  Brande. 

AP'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  apex,  or  top.  P.  Cyc. 


Ap  'I-  CE§  [Sp'e-sez,  Sm.Ainsworth,  Leverett,  Ash ; 
^-pi'sSz,  Ja. ;  a'pe-sez,  F.  R.  Wb. ;  ?-pe'sez,  K."], 
■      "   '~  '.)  Tips;  poin* 
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n.  pi.    [L.  apex,  a  point.]  (Bot.)  Tips  ;  points ; 

tufts. — See  Apex.  Quincy. 

A-PIC'U-LATE,       >„.       TL.     ^pex, 
A-PIC'y-LAT-JgD,  ^point.]    (Bot.) 

ruptly  short-pointed ;  sharp.  Loudon. 

4-PIC'V-LtrS,n.     [L.  dim.  of  apex,  a 
point.]    (Bot.)  A  small  point  formed  ^ 
by  the  projection  of  the  midrib  be-  ■* 
yond  the  leaf.  Loudon. 

A-PIECE' (si-pes'),  «(i.    [a  and.  piece.']    1. 

part  or  share  of  each. 

One  copy  of  this  paper  may  serve  a  dozen  of  you,  which 
will  be  less  than  a  farthing  apiece.  Swift. 

2.    For  one,  or  each  by  itself ;    as,     "How 
much  are  these  worth  apiece  ?  " 

tA-PIE'C^S  (j-pes'ez),  ad.     In  pieces. 

I'll  be  first  cut  apieces.  Beau,  tf  FL 

A'Pf-INE,  re.  [L.  opium,  parsley,  from  apis,  a 
bee ;  so  named  on  account  of  the  fondness  of 
bees  for  it.]  A  gelatinous  substance  obtained 
from  parsley.  Brande. 

A  'PIS,  n.  [L.]  (Ent.)  A  Linnsean  genus  of  in- 
sects ;  the  bee.  Brande. 

A'PJSH,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ape  ;  imi- 
tative ;  foppish  ;  affected ;  trifling. 

Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy.  Shak. 
A'PJSH-LY,  ad.  In  an  apish  manner.  Milton. 
A'PJSH-NESS,  re.    Mimicry  ;  foppery.     Congreve. 

A-PIT'PAT,  ad.  [Reduplication  of  pat,  to  imi- 
'  tate  quick  motion,  from  Fr.  battre,  to  beat.] 

With  quick  palpitation  ;  pitapat.  Congreve. 
A'PI-ifM,  n.     [h.,  parsley.']    (Bot.)  A  genus  of 

umbelliferous  plants ;  parsley.  Loudon. 

AP-LA-nAt'JC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  iriidni,  a  wan- 
dering.] (Opt.)  Noting  reflectors,  lenses,  and 
combinations  of  them,  capable  of  deviating 
light  without  spherical  aberration.  Bartlett. 

A-PLOME',  re.  [Gr.  AirXio!,  simple.]  (Min.)  A 
variety  of  crystallized  garnet.  Brande. 

A-PL6T'0-MY,  re.  [L.  aplotomia,  from  Gr. 
iirUo',,  simple,  and  tciivw,  to  cut.]  (Med.)  A 
simple  incision.  Dunglison. 

4-PLOs'TRE  (ii-plus'trs),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aijiXa- 
oTov.]  An  ornament  of  wood  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  poop  of  ancient  ships.  Fairholt. 

A-POC'A-LYPSE,  re.  [Gr.  imKai-xr^iii ;  (iiroita;i(iir7-M, 
to  reveal.]    1.  Disclosure  ;  revelation. 

Revelation  or . . .  apocalypse  of  all  state  arcana.       Swift. 
2.  The  Revelation  to  St.  John. 

O  for  that  warning  voice,  which  he,  who  saw 

The  Apocalypse,  heard  cry  in  heaven  aloud.      Milton. 

A-P0C'A-L*PT,  re.  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse, 
or  "  Revelation  of  St.  John."    [r.]     Coleridge. 
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A-P6C-A-L*P'T1C,  .„.  Relating  to  the  Apoc- 

A-POC-A-LYP'TJ-CAL,  J  alypse  or  Revelation. 

t  A-P6C-A-LYP'TJC,  n.  An  apocalyptical  writer. 
"The  divine  apocalyptic."  Lightfoot. 

A-p6C-A-LYP'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  reveal  something  secret.  Johnson. 

AP-O-CAE'POyS,  a.  [Gr.  arf,  from,  and  raprft, 
fruit.]  (Bot^)  Having  carpels  distinct  from  each 
other,  or  free  from  cohesion.  Henslotc. 

A-POC'O-PATE,  v.  a.  [Gr.  imKdirTia,  to  cut  off.] 
{Gram.)  To  cut  off  or  omit  the  last  letter  or 
syllable  of  a  word.  Smart. 

A-p6c'0-PE,n.  [Gr.  iiroKojrii.]  (Gram.)  The  ab- 
scission, cutting  off,  or  omission  of  the  last 
letter  or  syllable  of  a  word.  Johnson. 

AP-O-CROs'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  anoKpovcTiitds,  able  to 
drive  off ;  imKfio'lihi,  to  beat  Off,  to  drive  back.] 
{Med.)  Repelling  ;  astringent.  Dunglison. 

AP-0-CRUS'TJC,  n.  {Med.)  Astringent  medicine ; 
a  repellent.  Dunglison. 

A-P6c'RY-PHA,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  (Siriiicpii^ot, 
hidden;  airoitpilirTii),  to  hide.]  Literally,  things 
hidden  or  concealed:  —  the  books  or  writings, 
of  which  the  authors  are  unknown,  appended  to 
the  Old  Testament. 

We  hold  not  the  Apocrypha  for  sacred,  qs  we  do  the  Holy 
Scripture,  but  for  human  compositions.  Hooker, 

jg®^  This  word  is  properly  plural,  though  sometimes 
used  as  singular.  *'  The  Apocryplia  are  a  series  of 
books  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture." 
Scholey's  Bible.  —  "  The  ApDcryi)ha  w  not  a  canonical 
hook."     Richardson's  Dictionary. 

A-P6c'RY-PHAL,  a.    1.  Relating  to  the  Apocry- 
pha.   "'The  apocr?/pAaZ  writers."  Addison. 
2.    Not   canonical ;    of    doubtful   authority. 
"  Jerome,  who  saith  that  all  writings  not  canon- 
ical are  apocryphal."  Hooker. 

A-POC'RY-PHAL,  «.  A  writing  not  canonical. 
"  In  the  number  of  apocryphals."       Hammer. 

A-p6c'RY-PHAL-IST,  n.  An  advocate  for  the 
Apocrypha.  P.  Cyc. 

A-p6c'RY-PHAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  apocryphal  man- 
ner ;  uncertainly  ;  not  unquestionably.  Johnson. 

A-P60'RY-PIIAL-NESS,  m.  State  or  quality  of 
being  apocryphal.  Perry. 

t  AP-P-CRYPH'J-CAL,  a.  Doubtful;  apocryphal. 
"Apocryphical  and  ridiculous  stories." Bp. Bull. 

AP'O-DAL,  a.  {Zoul.)  "Without  feet,  or  without 
ventral  fins;  relating  to  an  apodon.       Brande. 

AP'ODE,  n.    {Zoiil.)   Same  as  ApoDON.     Brande. 

AP-ODIC  TjC,         1^      ^(jr.  (iiriifofif,  a  showing 
AP-p-DIC'TJ-CAL,  5  forth,  a  demonstration.]  De- 
monstrative ;  evident  beyond  contradiction.  [R.] 
"  Holding  an  apodictical  knowledge."  Browne. 

AP-0-DiC'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  evident 
beyond  contradiction.  "Synchronisms  apo- 
dictically  true."  More. 

SP-O-DIX' IS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  airiijH|it.]  A  man- 
ifestation. "  If  he  had  not  afterwards  given  an 
apodixis  in  the  battle."  Sir  G.  Buck. 

Ap'O-DOM,  n.  ;  pi.  AP'Q-DA.  [L.,  from  Gr.  a 
priV.  and  Trofjs,  t:oUs,  a  foot.]  {Zofil.)  An  ani- 
mal \vithout  feet ;  —  a  name  applied  to  several 
orders  or  classes  of  animals  without  feet,  and  to 
an  order  of  fishes  without  ventral  fins.  Brande. 

A-POD'O-SIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  i-KdSoois,  a  resti- 
tution ;  airoSlSuifit,  to  give  back.]  (Gram.)  The 
consequent  proposition,  or  conclusion,  in  a  con- 
ditional sentence,  the  conditional  part  being 
called  the  protasis: — the  first  part  of  a  period. 

A-POD-Y-TK' RI-trM,n.  [L.,from  Gr.  i-aohTfipwv; 
imiliwl  to  strip  off.]  {Arch.)  A  dressing- 
room  ;  a  room  for  undressing  at  baths.  Brande. 

t/P-0-P^'PJV,  ;„.     [L.,from  Gr.]    Same  as 

Ap-0-^M'VM,    )  Apogee.  Bailey. 

The  sun  is  in  his  aj30(;(co/i~placed.  Fairfax. 

Ap'O-^EE,  n.    [Gr.  aird,  away  from,  and  y^j,  the 

earth.]  {Astron.)    The  point  in  the  orbit  of  the 

moon   at  which  it  is  farthest  from  the  earth. 

Anciently,  when  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be 

the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  the  term  was 


applied  also  to  that  point  in  the  apparent  orbits 
of  the  sun  and  planets  at  which  they  were  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth.  It  is  op- 
posed toperigee.  Hind. 


A-p6^-I-4-TV'R4,  n.    [It.]    {Mus.) 
Appogoiatuka,  which  see. 


Properly 
Mason. 


AP'O-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  inoyfaifov.']  A  copy  ;  —  op- 
posed to  autograph.  Todd. 

A-P6G'RA-PIIAIi,  tt.  Relating  to  a  copy.  "Apog- 
raphal  pieces."  Lee. 

AP'Q-LEP-SY,  n.  [Gr.  aT:6Xrj^is,  a  stopping  ; 
Snoliiijiavoi,  to  arrest.]  {Med.)  A  retention  or 
suppression  of  any  natural  evacuation.  Hooper. 

A-P6L-B!-NA'RI-AN,  ;  „.     One    of   the   sect  of 

A-POL-LJ-NA'RIST,     )  ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea, 

who    denied    that  our  Saviour  had  a  human 

soul.  Hook. 

A-POL'LO-BfiL'VE-DERf,  n.  A  beautiful  statue 
of  Apollo,  found,  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  ^mong  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Antium.  It  was  purchased  by  Pope  Julius  II., 
who  placed  it  in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican, 
whence  it  takes  its  name.  P.  Cyc. 

A-POL'LY-ON,  n.    [Gr.  airo?./.ii<ov  ;  (ijToX>.(jw,  to  de- 
.  '  stroy.]  "  Same  as  Abaddox. 

In  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  ...  in  the  Greclc 
tongue  hath  his  name  Apollyon.  Itev,  ix.  11. 

A-P6L-0-^ET'IC,  )„.    \Gx.ai:oloyvTiK6s.-]   Re- 

A-POL-Q-GET'I-CAL,  Hating  to,  or  containing, 
apology  ;  said  in  defence  or  excuse.         Milton. 
A-POL-O-^ET'I-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  the  way  of  de- 
fence or  apology.  Johnson. 

A-P6L-g-^ET'rcSj  n.  pi.  (Theol.)  A  systematic 
defence  ;  especially  a  philosophical  or  system- 
atic arrangement  or  exhibition  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.  P.  Cyc. 

A-P6l'0-^IST,  n.  One  who  makes  an  apology 
for,  or  defence  of,  another.  "  Apologists  for 
Christian  religion."  Barrow. 

A-P6l'0-^IZE,  v.  n.  [Gr.  ^tToloyi^Qftm,  to  give 
in  an  account.]  \i.  apologized  ;  pp.  apolo- 
gizing, APOLOGIZED.]  To  make  an  apology  or 
excuse;  to  plead  in  defence,  extenuation,  or 
explanation. 

I  ought  to  apologize  for  my  indiscretion.  Wake. 

A-POL'O-gflZ-JpR,  n. 
apologist. 

AP'O-LOaUE  (Slp'o-log),«.  [Gr.  Q7r(S;.oyof,  a  story.] 
A  fabulous  story  or  fiction  contrived  to  teach 
some  moral  truth ;  a  fable. 

Some  men  are  remarked  for  pleasantness  in  raillery; 
others  for  apologues  and  apposite,  dil^ertiDg  stories.       Locke. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  with  which  man- 
kind hath  Dcen  so  much  delighted  as  with  those  little  ficti- 
tious stories,  which  go  under  the  name  of  fables  or  apo- 
logues among  the  ancient  heathens,  and  of  parables  in  the 
sacred  writings.  PorteuB. 

J8^ "  The  difFerence  between  a  parable  and  an 
apologue  is,  that  the  former,  being  drawn  from  human 
life,  requires  probability  in  tlie  narration,  whereas  the 
apologue^  being  taken  from  inanimate  things  or  the 
inferior  animals,  is  not  confined  strictly  to  probabil- 
ity.   The  fables  of  .^sop  are  apologues."  Fleming. 

Syn.  —  See  Fable. 

tAP'0-LOG-U?R  (ap'o-lo|-er),  n.  A  relater  of 
apologues  ;  a  fabler  ;  a  fabulist.  Burton. 

A-P6l'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  aTroAoym,  a  defence ;  &tt6, 
from,  andAtiyof,  a  discourse.] 

1.  A  defence  ;  a  vindication  ;  as,  "  Bishop 
Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible,** 

In  the  book  that  is  called  mine  apology,  it  ia  not  required 
by  the  natiire  of  that  name  that  it  be  any  answer  or  defence 
for  mine  own  self  at  all;  but  it  sufficeth  that  it  be,  of  mine 
own  making,  an  answer  or  defence  for  some  other. 

Sir  T.  More. 

2.  An  excuse  ;  a  plea  ;  an  explanation. 

To  him  she  hasted ;  in  her  face  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt; 
Which,  with  bland  words  at  will,  she  thus  addressed.  Milton, 
Syn.  —  He  made  a  satisfactory  epoZonT/ for  his  con- 
duct, and  a  good  excuse  for  his  absence ;  liis  vindica- 
tion was  sufficient. 

AP-O-Mjp-COM'5-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  &ti6,  from,  ju^/fof, 
length,  and  pihgov^  measure.]  The  art  of  meas- 
uring things  at  a  distance.  Kersey. 

AP-0-NEU-R5G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  aTrowtcuffr?,  the 
end  of  a  muscle,  and  ypd</>w,  to  describe.]  {Anat.) 
A  description  of  the  aponeuroses.     I>unglison. 


One  who   apologizes  ;   an 
Ha^uner, 


AP-0-NEU-ROL'0-(?y,  n.  [Gr.  &irovtbpioaig,  the 
end  of  a  muscle,  and  7.6yosy  a  discourse.]  {Anat.) 
The  anatomy  of  the  aponeuroses.      Dunglison. 

AP-O-J^EU-RO'SIS,  n.  ;  pi.  Ip-o-nejj-ro  < se^. 
[Gr.,  from  Si-nd,  from,  and  vivpov^  a  tendon  ;  0.1:0- 
v£V(}6<jj,  to  change  into  a  tendon.]  {Anat.)  The 
membrane  or  tendon  by  which  the  muscles  are 
attached  to  a  bone,  called  aponeurosis  of  inser- 
tion ; — applied  also  to  a  membrane  within  the 
substance  of  muscular  fibres,  called  aponeuro- 
sis of  intersection,  and  to  a  membrane  sur- 
rounding a  muscle  and  preventing  its  displace- 
ment, called  enveloping  aponeurosis.  Dunglison. 

AP-0-NEU-R6t'|C,  a.  {Anat.)  Belonging  or  re- 
lating to  the  aponeuroses.  Dunglison. 

AP-O-NEU-ttOT'O-MV,  n.  [Gr.  &T:ovEvgu}aii  and 
TOfxi),  a  cutting.]  {Anat,)  Dissection  of  the  apo- 
neuroses. Dunglison. 

AP-0-PEMP'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  &Tt6-n£(nrTos  \  AiroTzinira), 
to  send  away,  to  dismiss.]  Denoting  a  song 
among  the  ancients,  addressed  to  a  stranger  on 
his  leaving  a  place.  Knowles. 

M-PdPH'4-SIS,  n. ;  pi.  a-poph'a-se§.  [Gr.  dirS- 
^do-ts,  a  denial,  a  refusal.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by 
which  the  orator  seems  to  waive  what  he  would 
plainly  insinuate.  Smith's  Rhetoric. 

II  AP-O-PHLEG'MA-TIC,  or  AP-O-PHLEG-MAT'IC 
[ap-o-fleg'ma-tik,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  C. ;  ap-o- 
fleg-mat'jk,  Sm.l,  a.  [Gr.  &t:6,  from,  and  (pUyfta, 
phlegm.]  {Med.)  Drawing  away  phlegm ;  able 
to  draw  away  phlegm.  Hooper. 

II  AP-0-PHLEG'MA-TIC,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine 
for  clrawing  away  phlegm.  Hooper. 

AP-0-PHLEG'MA-Ti§M,  re.  A  medicine  to  draw 
away  phlegm.  Bacon. 

AP-O-PHL^G-MAT'I-ZANT,  n.  {Med.)  Any  rem- 
edy which  causes  an  evacuation  of  mucous  or 
serous  humor  from  the  nostrils,  as  some  ster- 
nutatories. Quiticy. 

AP'OPH-THEGM  (ap'o-thgni),  n.  [Gr.  SnT6(l>d£yfia,  a 
pointed  saying;  06e'yyo/iat,  to  speak  ;  h.  apoph- 
thegma  ;  It.  apotemma  ;  Sp.  apotegma  ;  Fr. 
apophthegme.']  A  short,  sententious  speech  or 
saying ;  a  valuable  maxim  ;  a  laconic,  instruc- 
tive remark. — See  Apothegm. 

Julius  CaBsar  did  write  a  collection  of  apophthegms,  as  ap- 
pears in  an  epistle  of  Cicero.  Bacon. 

In  a  numerous  collection  of  our  Saviour's  apophtftegms, 
there  is  not  to  be  found  one  example  of  sopliistry  or  of  false 
subtilty,  or  of  any  thing  approaching  thereunto.  PaUy. 

13^  The  two  orthographies  of  apopJUhegm  and 
apothegm  are  in  good  use,  and  both  are  more  or  less 
supported  by  the  best  English  Dictionaries.  The 
spelling  of  apopktJiegm,  however,  is  the  one  best  au- 
thorized by  etymology  ;  yet  the  spelling  of  apoUtegm 
is  perhaps  best  supported  by  common  usage. 

Syn.  —  See  Axiom. 

AP-OPH-TH^iG-MAT'l-CAL,  a.  Same  as  Apo- 
thegmatical.  Todd. 

A-p6pH'Y-<^E,  71.  [Gr.  djTo^uyj?,  an  escape;  aird^ 
from,  and  06yi7,  flight.]  (Arch.)  The  part  of  a 
column  where  it  begins  to  spring  out  of  its 
hase,  usually  moulded  into  a  hollow  or  cavetto  ; 
the  scape  or  spring  of  a  column.  Brande, 

AP-O-PHVL'LITE,  or  A-rCjPH'YL-LfTE,  n.  [Gr. 
OTTO,  from,  0uAP.or,  a  leaf,  ani  ?.i6oq,  a  stone.] 
(Min.)  A  mineral  composed  chiefly  of  silica, 
lime,  and  potash  ;  —  so  named  from  its  ten- 
dency to  exfoliate  under  the  blow-pipe.     Dana. 

,a-P6PH'Y-S£S,  n.  [Gr.  antJ,  from,  and  ipbcn, 
birth;  0£j(i*,  to  produce.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  process  of  a  bone.        Wiseman. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  swelling  regularly  lengthened 
downwards  beneath  the  theca  of  some  mosses. 

Li7idley. 
AP-0-PLEC'TlC,  }a,  Relating  to,  or  affected 
AP-O-PLEC'TJ-CAL,  )by,  an  apoplexy.  Wiseman. 

AP-0-PLEC'TJC,  n.  [See  APOPLEXY.]  One 
seized  with  an  apoplexy.  KnatchhuU. 

t  AP'O-PLEX,  n.    Apoplexy.  Shah. 

Repletions,  apoplex,  intestate  death.  Dryden. 

AP'0-PLEXED    (^p'o-pI6k8t),  o.      Seized  with  an 

apoplexy.     "Sense  ...  is  apoplexed.'*      Shak, 

AP'O-PLEX- Y,  n.  [Gr.  AnoTrkjj^ia  ;  Snronl^cao),  to 
strike  to  tlie  earth.]     {Med.)  A  disorder  which 


m!eN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  s6N;    BT^LL,  bur,  RtfLE.  — 9,  ^,  9,  |,  soft;  jC,  G,  c,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z  ;   J^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


APORIA 

suddenly  surprises  the  brain,  and  takes  away 
all  sense  and  voluntary  motion.         Arbuthnot. 

4-P0'RI-4,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  airopio,  doubt ;  a 
priy.  and  iriipoj,  a  way.]  (^Rhet.)  A  figure  by 
which  the  speaker  intimates  that  he  is  in  doubt 
what  to  do,  or  where  to  begin.  Smith's  Rhetoric. 

JP-OR-RH(E'Jl  (Sp-or-re'j),  re.  [Gr.  inippma,  a 
flowing  off.]  (^Mecl.)  An  emanation ;  an  efflu- 
vium,      '*  Affmnipnl  rmnrrhm/m  "  CUnii'i-^na 
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vium.     '*  Atomical  aporrhceas." 


Glanville. 


AP-O-SfiP'jp-DINE,  n,  [Gr.  ai:6,  from,  and  cnirdi^v, 
rottenness.]  {Chem.)  A  peculiar  crystallized 
substance  obtained  from  putrid  cheese.  Brande. 

^-P6§-I-g~PE'SIS  (^-poz-e-o-pe'sjs),  n.  [Gr. 
a7ro(Tiw7r)70-(f,  a  becoming  silent.]  {Rhet.)  A 
form  of  speech  by  which  the  speaker,  from 
strong  feeling,  breaks  off  suddenly,  suppress- 
ing a  part  of  his  speech,  to  be  mentally  sup- 
plied by  his  hearers.  Smith's  Rhetoric. 

A-POS'TA-SY,  n.  [Gr.  dirocTaGla,  defection;  a^/- 
0T7//.i(,  to  revolt.]  Act  of  apostatizing  ;  departure 
from  the  principles  which  one  has  professed ; 
desertion  ;  defection. 

The  affable  archangel  had  foreTvarned 

Adam,  by  due  example,  to  beware 

Apostas;/.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Defection. 

A-POS'TATE,  w.  [L.  apostata^  from  Gr.  aTrocrrdr;??.] 

1.  One  who  has  renounced  his  principles  ;  — 
used  in  an  ill  sense.  Ayliffe. 

2.  {Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  One  who,  without 
a  legal  dispensation,  forsakes  a  religious  order 
of  which  he  has  been  a  member.  Ogilvie. 

Syn.  —  See  Convert. 

A-P6s'TATE,  a.     False  ;  traitorous.         Spenser. 

t  A-P6s'TATE,  v.  n.    To  apostatize.     Montagu. 

AP-OS-TAT'1-CAL,  a.  After  the  manner  of  an 
apostate.  *' To  wear  turbans  is  an  apostatical 
conformity."     [r.]  Sandys. 

A-POS'TA-TIZE,  -0.  n.  \i.  APOSTATIZED ;  pp. 
APOSTATIZING,  APOSTATIZED.]  To  forsake 
one's  principles  or  profession. 

The  Emperor  Julian,  that  most  bitter  adversary  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  had  openly  apostatized  from  it.  Porieus. 

A-POS'T^-MATE,  v.  n.  To  become  an  aposteme  ; 
to  swell  and  corrupt  into  matter.  MiUon. 

A-POS-T^-MA'TION,  n.  The  formation  of  an 
aposteme.  ^^  Apostemations^^dlivdXioTis.^'  Grew. 

AP-OS-TEM'A-TOUS,  w. 
or  aposteme. 

AP'O-STEME  [ap'o-stem,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  \  51-pos'- 
tem,  -P.],  n.  [Gr.  andaTr/ixa  ;  atpicTijin,  to  recede.] 
An  abscess  ;  an  imposthume.  Wise?nan. 

A  p6s~TE-Rl-d'Rf,  [Ij.,  from  the  latter.']  (Lo- 
gic.) A  term  applied  to  a  method  of  reasoning 
by  which  the  cause  is  proved  by  the  effect ;  — 
opposed  to  a  priori:  " 


Kelating  to  an  abscess 
Sm.arf. 


Crabb. 


A-POs'TIL,  n.  [Fr.  apostille.  See  Postil.]  {Lit.) 
A  marginal  note  to  a  book.  Brande. 

A-P6S'TLE  (si-pos'sl),  n.  [Gr.  arniffroAoj,  a  mes- 
senger ;  diro<Tri?.X<i)y  to  send  forth  ;  L,  apostolus.'] 
Literally  a  person  sent  by  another;  a  messen- 
ger ;  a  missionary  ;  —  applied  especially  to  one 
of  the  twelve  deputed  by  Christ. 

Paul,  a  servant  oi'  God,  and  apostle  of  Christ.      Titm  i.  I. 

He  chose  twelve,  whom  he  named  apostles.       Luke  vi.  13. 

Apostles^  creed,  a  confession  of  faith  supposed  an- 
ciently to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves. The  whole,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Liturgy 
of  the  English  churcli,  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
St.  Ambrose,  who  was  Bishop  of  Milan  in  the  fourth 
century .  Brande. 

A-P6S'TLE-SH!p  (9-p3s'sl-sIijp),  n.  The  office  of 
an  apostle.  "Some  apostleship  in  me."  Donne. 

A-P6S'T0-LATE,  n.  [L.  apostolatus.}  Apostle- 
ship ;  office  of  an  apostle.  Killingheck. 

AP-0S-t6l'IC,         )  a.   1.  Eelating  to,  or  taught 
AP-QS-t6l'I-CAL,  >by,  the  apostles. 

That  church  which  is  founded  upon  Scripture,  reason, 

apostolical  practice,  and  antiquity.  Hooker. 

The  triple  crown  and  apostolic  key.  Brooke. 

2.  Existing  in  the  time  of  the  apostles ;  as, 

"The  apostolic  church.*' 

Apostolical  constitutions  and  canonsy  two  collections 
of  ecclesiastical  rules  and  formularies,  once  attributed 


to  Clement  of  Rome ;  but  it  is  now  generally  supposed 
that  they  are  spurious.  They  appeared  first  in  the 
fourth  century,  but  have  been  muclx  changed  and  cor- 
rupted since.  Buck. — dpostolic  fathers^  the  writers 
of  the  Christian  church  who  lived  in  the  apostolic 
age,  or  were  in  any  part  of  their  lives  contemporary 
witli  the  apostles.  They  are  five  :  Clement  of  Rome, 
Barnabas,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  of  wliom 
the  last  suffered  martyrdom  A,  D.  147.  Brande. — 
Apostolical  succession.  —  See  SUCCESSION. 

AP-0S-T6L'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  the 
apostles,    "Rightly  and  apostolically ."  Milton. 

AP-OS-TOL'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
apostolical.  ^^Apostolicalness  of  doctrine. "MoT-e. 

AP-0S-T6L'{-CI§M,  n.  The  quality  of  being_  ap- 
ostolical; apostolicalness.     [r.]        J*  Morison. 

A-POS-TO-Llg'I-TY,  n.  {Theol.)  The  quality  of 
being  apostolical ;  apostolicism.  Faber. 

AP-0S-T6l'JCS,  n,  pi.  A  name  given  to  differ- 
ent sects  that  have  pretended  to  imitate  the 
simplicity  and  zeal  of  the  apostles.  .         Craig. 

A-POS'TRO-PHJei,  n.  [Gr.  aTroffifo^v  ;  airoarpi^u),  to 
turn  away  from.] 

1.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  the 
orator  or  writer  suddenly  changes  his  discourse, 
and  addresses,  in  the  second  person,  some  per- 
son or  thing  present  or  absent. 

Exclamation  and  apostrophe  operate  chiefly  by  sympathy, 
03  they  are  the  most  ardent  expressions  of  perturoation  m 
the  speaker.  '  Dr.  Campbell. 

2.  {Gram.)  The  mark  (')  showing  that  a 
M'ord  is  contracted;  as  "lov'd": — the  sign 
of  the  possessive  case;  as,  "man's  life." 

Abbreviating  words  by  apostrophes,  and . . .  lopping  poly- 
ayllabLes.  Swift. 

AP-0S-TR5ph'IC,  a.  Relating  to  an  apostrophe  ; 
denoting  an  apostrophe.  Todd. 

A-POs'TRO-PHIZE,   v.   w.     \i,  APOSTROPHIZED ; 

*  pp.   APOSTROPHIZING,     APOSTROPHIZED.]        To 

address  by  an  apostrophe. 

There  is  a  pecuharity  in  Homer's  manner  of  apostrophiz- 
ing EumieuB,  and  speaking  of  him  in  the  second  person ;  it 
is  generally  applied  only  to  men  of  account.  Pope. 

AP'OS-TUME,  fb.    Properly  Aposteme.    Harvey. 

AP-0-TAC'TITE,  n.  [Gr.  (iyrfiraKroff,  set  apart.] 
One  of  an  ancient  sect  who  affected  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  apostles  in  renouncing  all 
their  worldly  goods.  Buck. 

t  A-P6T':5;-LESM,  n.     [Gr.  aTzorkUtxy^a?^ 

1.  {Med.)  The  event  of  a  disease.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Astrol^  The  casting  of  a  nativity.     Ash. 

AP-O'THE'CA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  diToO^Kn,  a  store- 
house or  repository;  ATroriOijfxij  to  stow  away.] 

1.  (Ant.)  A  storehouse  for  oil,  wine,  &c. 

Brande. 

2.  An  apothecary's  shop.  Sir,  W.  Petty. 

A-P6TH':5-CA-Ry.  n.  [Gr.  iirodrjKrij  a  deposito- 
ry.; h.apotheca.]  A  keeper  of  a  medicine  shop  ; 
a  dispenser  of  medicines ;  a  vender  of  medi- 
cines;  a  compounder  of  medicines. 

They  have  no  other  doctor  hut  the  sun  and  the  fresh  air, 
and  that,  such  an  one  as  never  sends  them  to  the  apothecan/. 

South. 

Syn.  —  See  Physician. 

AP-g-THE'CT-trM,n.,  pi.  Xp-q-the  ' ci-A  (66). 
[Modern  L.]  {Bot.)  The  disk  containing  the 
reproductive  matter  in  most  lichens.  Gray. 

AP'O-THEGM  (Sp'o-them),  n.  [Gr.  ^iro^dQeyna,  a 
pointed  saying  ;  &Tr6,  from,  and  (}}&iy{iaj  a  word.] 
A  sententious  or  remarkable  saying  of  some 
distinguished  person ;  a  terse,  pointed  saying ;  a 
valuable  maxim ;  a  laconic,  instructive  remark. 

Nor  do  apothegms  only  serve  for  ornament  and  delight,  but 
also  for  action  and  civil  use,  as  being  the  edge  tools  of  speech, 
which,  cut  and  penetrate  the  knots  of  business  and  affairs. 

Bacon. 

"By . . .  scattering  short  apothegms  and  little  pleasant  stories, 
...  his  son  was,  in  his  infancy,  taught  to  abhor . .  .vice.  Walton. 

It  is  astonishing  the  influence  foohsh  apothegms  have  upon 
the  mass  of  mankind,  though  they  are  not  unfrequently  fal- 
lacies. S.  Smith. 

^^  Originally  and  properly  written  apophthegm  ; 
now  commonly  apothegm.    See  Apophthegm. 

Syn.  —  See  Axiom. 
AP-0-TH5G-MAT'lC,         1  a.    Kelating  to  an  ap- 
AP-0-TH?G-MAT'I-CAL,  ^othegm;  sententious; 
aphoristic.     "A  witty,  a/pothegmatical  compar- 
ison." Warton. 

AP-O-THEG'MA-TlST,  n.  On  who  deals  in  apo- 
thegms ;  a  collector  of  apothegms.  Pope. 
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AP-O-THEG'MA-TIZE,  V.  n.  To  utter  apothegms. 

AP-O-THE'O-SiS  [&p-o-th6'o-sls,  S.  W.P.J.F.Ja. 
Sm.  R. ;  ttp-o-the-5'sis,  Crabb,  Todd,  B. ;  ap-o- 
the-o'sjs  or  ap-o-the'o-sis,  iC.],  »,  [G.  (jTroSiwffif ; 
ii!o9[6w,  to  make  into  a  God;  i^i,  from,  and 
Olds,  God.]  The  enrolment  of  a  mortal  among 
the  gods ;  deification.  South. 

J8@=-  "  This  word,  like  metamorpliosis,  lias  deserted 
its  Latin  accentuation  on  tile  penuUimate  syllable, 
and  returned  to  its  original  Greelc  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate. The  otlier  words  of  this  termination,  as 
anadiplosis,  antiptosis,  &;c.,  retain  the  Latin  accent, 
though  all  tliese  words  in  Greek  have  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate.  This  accentuation  on  the  ante- 
penultimate is  so  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  own 
tongue,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  is  so  prevalent.  John- 
son, Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Asii,  Scott,  Buchanan,  Bai- 
ley, and  Perry  have  adopted  it  as  I  hpve  done ;  and 
only  Smith,  Barclay,  and  Entick  accent  tlie  penulti- 
mate. So  eminent  a  poet  as  Garth  approves  of  the 
clioice  1  liave  made,  where  lie  says, — 

'  Allots  the  prince  of  his  celestial  line 
An  apotkeosia  and  rites  divine.' "    Walker. 

AP-O-THE'O-SiZE,  V.  u..    To  deify.    Mmith.  Rev. 

4-p6TH'E-SlS,n.  [Gr.  aTidBiais,  a  laying  up  in 
store  ;  AmTiBriixi,  to  place  away.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  repository  or  place  for  books, 
&c.,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  in  the 
primitive  churches.  Sir  G.  Wheler. 

2.  {Surg.)  The  placing  of  a  fractured  or  dis- 
located limb  in  its  proper  position  after  the  re- 
duction of  the  displaced  parts.  Dunglison. 

A-p6t'0-ME,  n.     [Gr.  hmflnwi,  to  cut  off.] 

1.  (6eo»».)  The  difference  between  two  in- 
commensurable lines  or  quantities.  Thus  the 
diiference  between  the  side  of  a  square  and  its 
diagonal  is  the  apotome,  and  is  represented 
numerically  by  the  expression  V2 — 1.  Brande. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  remainder  of  a  whole  tone  when 
diminished  by  a  limma  or  smaller  semi-tone. 
As  the  tone  major  cannot  be  rationally  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  the  Greeks  divided  it  into 
a  greater  and  less  semitone,  the  greater  being 
the  apotome,  and  the  less  the  limma,  the  ratio 
of  the  two  being  as  2187  to  2048.  Brande. 

Ap-0-TREP  ' SIS,  n.  [Gr.  air6Tft<i,ii,  a  turning 
away  ;  AwoTpiTw,  to  turn  back.]  {Med.)  The  res- 
olution of  a  suppurating  tumor.  Hooper. 

AP'O-ZEM,  n.  [Gr.  aiT6,  from,  and  |e'm,  to  boil.] 

{Med.)  A  decoction.  Wiseman. 

Squirts  read  Garth  till  apozems  grow  cold.  Gay. 

AP-0-zSiM'!-OAL,  a.  Like  a  decoction.  "  Wine 
. . .  adhibited  in  an  apozemical  form."  Whitaker. 

tAP-PAlE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  apteran,  to  pervert.] 
To  make  worse,  or  less ;  to  injure ;  to  impair. 
"Gentlewomen,  which  fear  neither  sun  nor 
wind  for  appairing  their  beauty."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

fAP-PAlR',  V.  n.  To  grow  worse.  "All  that 
iiveth  appaireth  fast."  Morality  of  Every  Man. 

AP-PA-LA'CHI-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Denoting  a  chain 
of  mountains  in  the  United  States,  called  also 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  JP,  Cyc. 

AP-PALL',  V.  a,  [L.  palleo,  to  be  or  look  pale  ; 
Fr.  appalir,  to  make  pale.]  [i.  appalled  ;  pp. 
APPALLING,  APPALLED.]  To  frighten;  to  ter- 
rify; to  dismay;  —  written  also  < 


Does  neitlier  rage  inflame,  nor  fear  ajmall. 

Nor  tlie  black  fear  of  death  that  saddens  all?       I'oim, 

t  AP-PALL',  u.  n.     To  be  dismayed.  Spenser. 

AP-PAll'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  manner  to  appall. 

t  AP-PAL'M^NT,  n.  Impression  of  fear  ;  terror. 
"Discouragement  and  appalment."  Bacon. 

AP'PA-NApE,  m.  [Low  L.  appanagium  ;  panis, 
hread.]  (Law.)  Lands,  &c.,  set  apart  by  princes 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  younger  children. 
—  See  Apanage.  Sicift. 

AP-PAN'A-plST,  n.  [Fr.  apanagiste.']  A  prince 
to  whom  an  appanage  is  granted.  Ogilvie. 

t  AP-PAr'AILE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  appareiller.']  To  pre- 
pare. "  Would  her  wedding  apparaile.    Chaucer. 

t  AP'PA-RATE,  n.  Apparatus.  "  Such  apparate 
and  order  for  public  sacrifices."  Sheldon. 

AP-PA-RA'TIJS,  ».;    pi.  ip-pA-RA'TVS    or  Ap-p*- 
KA'Tys-E?.     [L.  apparo,  to  prepare.] 
1.  A  collection,  or  combination  of  means  for 
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the  accomplishment  of  some  purpose.     "  This 
goodly  apparattts  of  the  universe.'*  Hale. 

2.  A  complete  set  of  utensils  or  instruments 
for  performing  any  operation  or  business ;  as, 
*'  Chemical  apparatus  "  ;  "  Surgical  apparatus.** 

3.  {Phys.)  A  series  or  system  of  organs  con- 
cerned in  any  function  of  the  animal  economy  ; 
as,  **The  digestive  apparatus**  ;  "Locomotive 
apparatus  "  ;  "  Vocal  apparatus.** 

flgf=  Murray,  Smart,  and  some  other  {rrammarians, 
regard  apparatus  as  botli  singular  and  plural ;  but  the 
regular  plural  form  is  sometimes  used ;  as,  "■  Critical 
"     P.  Cyc. 


AP-PAR'?L,  «.     [L.  apparOf  to  prepare  ;  Fr.  ap- 
'  pareily  preparation,  provision,  dress.] 

1.  Dress  ;  clothes  ;  clothing  ;  attire  ;  array  ; 
vesture  ;  raiment ;  external  habiliments. 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.  Shah, 

2.  pi.  Embroidered  ornaments  attached  to 
ecclesiastical  vestments.  Fairholt. 

Syn. —  Common  apparel-^  elegant  dress \  suitable 
clothes  or  clothing  ;  gay  attire ;  military  array.  Ves- 
ture and  raiment  are  used  on  serious  subjects ;  cloth- 
ing, clotheSf  apparel^  and  dress^  on  common  occasions. 

AP-PAll']pL,  V.  a.    [i.  APPABELLED  ;  pp.   APPAR- 
ELLING, APPARELLED.] 

1.  To  dress ;  to  clothe  ;  to  robe  ;  to  attire. 

"Vyith  such  robes  were  the  king's  daughters  apmrelled. 

2  Sam.  xiii.  IS. 

2.  To  deck ;  to  adorn ;  to  embellish. 

She  did  apparelhcT  npparel,  and  with  the  preciousness  of 
her  body  made  it  most  sumptuous.  Sidney. 

3.  t  To  fit  out ;  to  furnish ;  to  equip.  "  Ships 
well  manned  and  apparelled.*'  Hayward. 

t  AP-PAR'^jNCE,  ?6.   [Fr.]  Appearance.  Chaucer. 

t  AP-PAR'5N-CY,  u.    Appearance.  Gower. 

AP-pAr'?NT,  a.     [L-  appareoj  apparens,  to  ap- 
pear ;  Fr.  appai'ent.'] 

.  1.  Plainly   or    easily    seen ;    visible ;    open. 

"  This  open  an^  apparent  shame."  Shak. 

2.  Not  real;  seeming;  as,  ^' The  apparent  size 

of  the  moon," 

3. -Obvious;  manifest;  indubitable;  evident. 

Hooker. 

Heir  apparent,  the  immediate  and  indubitable  heir 
to  the  crown,  in  distinction  from  the  heir  presumptive. 
—  apparent  time,  (Astron.)  true  time,  or  the  time  or 
hour  as  indicated  by  the  sun's  passage  over  the  me- 
ridian ;  —  opposed  to  mean  time,  whicti  is  that  which 
would  be  indicated  by  the  sun  if  its  orbit  coincided 
with  the  plane  of  the  earth's  rotation  and  its  angular 
velocity  were  uniform. — .Apparent  motion,  {Opt.) 
seeming  motion  of  a  body  arising  from  some  other 
cause  than  its  actual  motion,  —  .Apparent  magnitude, 
(Opt.)  tlie  angle  under  which. any  line  appears  at  the 
eye,  or  the  angle  made  by  lines  drawn  from  its  ex- 
tremities to  the  eye.  — Apparent  or  sensible  horizon,  a 
plane  passing  through  the  place  of  the  observer  at 
right  angles  to  a  vertical  line,  and  bounded  by  the 
celestial  sphere;  —  opposed  to  rational  horizon,  which 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth.     Hutton. 

Syn.  —  The  apparent  size  of  the  visible  stars  in  a 
clear  night ;  obvious  tendency ;  manifest  contradic- 
tion ;  plain  fact ;  indubitable  evidence ;  seeming  truth  ; 
open  sessions  of  a  court  or  legislature  ;  certain  knowl- 
edge.—  See  Clear,  Evident. 

t  AP-pAr'J^NT,  n.    Same  as  Heir  Apparent. 

I'll  draw  it  [my  sword]  as  apparent  to  the  crown.       Shak. 

AP-PAR'JgNT-LY,  ad.     1.  Evidently  ;  obviously. 

"If  he  .  .  .  scorn  me  so  apparently**        Shak. 

2.  Seemingly ;  in  show  ;  in  semblance.  "  The 

horizon  .  .  .  the  line  apparently  separating  the 

earth  and  sky."  Brocktesby. 

AP-pAr'^NT-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of 
*  being  apparent.  Sherwood* 

AP-PA-Rf'TION  (ap-p3-rish'un),  K.  [L.  apparitio.] 

1.  Appearance ;  visibility. 

When  suddenly  stood  at  my  liead  a  dream, 

"Whose  inward  apparition  gently  moved 

My  fancy.  Milton. 

2.  The  thing  appearing;  a  visible  object. 

The  Keavenly  bands 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  in  a  hill  made  halt; 
A  glorious  apparition.  Milton. 

3.  A  preternatural  appearance ;  a  visible 
spirit ;  a  ghost ;  a  spectre ;  a  phantom. 

Tender  minds  shoflld  not  receive  early  impressions  of  gob- 
hns,  spectres,  and  ajyparitiOTis.  Locke. 

4.  {Astron.\  The  reappearance  of  a  luminary 
after  being  hid  below  the  horizon  or  behind 


another  body  passing  over  it ;  —  opposed  to  oc- 
cultation. 

Circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  (Astron.)  the  circle 
within  which  the  stars  never  set.  Herschel. 

Syn.  —  Apparition  to  the  senses  ;  vision  o{  the  im- 
agination; a  pate  ghost  ^  a  frightful  spectre ;  an  airy 
phantom. 

AP-PAR'J-TOR,  n.  [L.  apparo,  to  prepare  ;  Fr. 
appatHteur.]  (Law.)  Formerly,  an  officer  of 
any  court  of  judicature;— now,  themessenger  of 
an  ecclesiastical  court.  Ayliffe. 

t  AP-PAY',  r).  a.  [Old  Fr.  a/ppayer,  to  pacify.]  To 
satisfy.     "Well  appaid  she  was."  Sidney. 

fAP- PEACH',  v.a.  [Old  Fr.  opesc/ier.]  To  ac- 
cuse ;  to  impeach  ;  to  inform  against.   Spenser. 

t  AP-PEACH'^R,  n.    An  accuser.  Sherwood. 

t  AP-PEACH'M^NT,  n.    Impeachment.     Wotton. 

AP-PEAL',  V.  n.     [L.  appello,  to  address,  to  apply 
"  to  ;   It.  appellare ;     Sp.  apelar ;   Fr.  appeler."] 

\i.   APPEALED  ;  pp.   APPEALING,  APPEALED.] 

1.  {Law.)  To  transfer  a  cause  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  to  refer  to  another  as  judge,  or  umpire. 

I  was  constrained  to  app^o-l  unto  Cassar.      Ads  xxviii.  19. 

2.  To  refer  to  another  as  witness. 

Whether  this,  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  be  a  self-evident 
proposition,  I  appeal  to  mankind.  Locke, 

f  AP-PEAL',  V.  a.  1.  To  charge  with  a  crime.  "  I 
appeal  you  of  murder."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  pronounce  ;  to  utter. 


Their  prayers  to  appeal. 
With  great  devotion,  and  with  little  zeal. 


Spenser. 


AP-PEAL',  n.  1.  {Law.)  A  removal  of  a  cause 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court  or  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  reexamination:  —  an 
accusation,  or  criminal  prosecution  instituted 
by  a  person  who  has  been  injured  by  some 
heinous  offence  :  — a  proceeding  by  which  one 
charged  with  crime  confesses  his  guilt,  and  ac- 
cuses his  acccomplices  in  order  to  obtain  his 
own  pardon.  •  Burrill. 

2.  A  reference  to  another  as  a  witness ;  as, 
"  To  make  appeal  to  another  for  the  truth  of  an 
assertion." 

3.  A  request ;  a  petition  ;  an  entreaty. 

Whenever  yet  was  ynur  appeal  denied?  Shak. 

4.  Resort;  recourse. 

An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  hosts  is  all  that  is 
left  us.  P.  Henry. 

AP-PEAL' A-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  an  appeal;  that 
may  be  appealed.  Howell. 

fAP-PEAL'ANT  (^p-pel'^nt),  n.  Appealer;  ap- 
pellant.    "Lords  appealants.*'  Shak. 

AP-PEAL'ipR,  n.     1.  One  who  appeals. 

2.  f  An  accuser  ;  an  appeacher.  Fox. 

AP-PEAR',  V.  n.     [L.  appareo,  to  appear ;  It.  ap- 
'  parire  ;  Sp.  aparecer ;  Fr.   apparoir.']     \i,  ap- 

PEAUED  ;  pp.   APPEARING,  APPEARED,] 

1.  To  be  in  sight ;  to  be  visible. 

And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear. 

Have  you  not  made  a  universal  shout?  Shak. 

2.  To  become  visible,  as  a  spirit. 

There  appeared  to  them  Moses  and  Elias.     Matt,  xxvii.  3. 
In  that  night  did  God  appear  unto  Solomon.  2  C/iron.  i.7, 

3.  To  come  before  another  to  give  account, 
or  receive  judgment;  to  stand  in  the  presence 
of  some  superior. 

When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God?       Ps.  xlii.  2. 
We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 

2  Cor.  V.  10. 

4.  To  be  open  or  manifest  to  observation. 
Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  servants,  Fs.  ex.  Ifi. 

5.  To  be  clear  by  proof  or  evidence  ;  to  be 
plain,  or  evident. 

It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  he.  I  John  iii.  2. 

6.  To  seem  ;   to  look. 

Ye  . . .  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within 
ye  are  ftill  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity.  Matt,  xxiii.  27,  28. 

Syn.— See  Seem. 

t  AP-PEAR',  n.    Appearance.  Fletcher. 

AP-PEAR'ANCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  appearing. 
"  They  were  surprised  at  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy."  Johnson. 

2,  That  which  is  seen;  a  phenomenon;  as, 
*'  The  appearance  of  the  clouds  betokens  rain." 

3.  Semblance :    show. 


The  hypocrite  would  not  put  on  the  appearance  of  virtue, 
if  it  was  not  the  most  proper  means  to  gain  love.       AddiMin. 
Appeorancc/i  to  aavCj  his  only  care: 
So  things  seem  right,  no  matter  what  they  are.    Churchill. 

4.  Personal  presence  ;  mien  ;  air. 

Wisdom  enters  the  last,  and  so  captivates  with  her  appear- 
ance, that  he  gives  himself  up  to  htr.  AddisoTu 

5.  Apparition  ;  supernatural  visibility. 

When  I,  even  I  Daniel,  had  seen  the  vision, . .  ,  behold, 
there  stood  before  me  as  the  appearance  of  a  man. 

Dan.  viii.  15. 

6.  t  Probability  ;  seeming  ;  likelihood. 

There  is  that  which  hath  no  appearance.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  AiK. 

AP-PEAR'^R,  n.     One  who  appears.        Browne. 

AP-PEAR'ING,  n.  The  act  of  appearing.  "  The 
history  of  their  appearings.**  Spenser. 

AP-PEAR'ING-LY,  ad.    Seemingly  ;  apparently. 

A  flourishing  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  appeaHngly 
sere  and  eaplese  root.  Bp.  Hall. 

AP-PEA§'A-BLE,  a.  That  may_  be  appeased  ;  that 
may  be  reconciled,  or  propitiated.  XJdal. 

AP-PEA§'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
easily  appeased  ;  reconcilableness,       Johnson. 

AP-PEA§E',  0.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  pax,  peace  ;  Fr. 
appaiser.\     H.  appeased  ;  pp.  appeasing,  ap- 

»  PEASED.]  To  calm;  to  quiet;  to  pacify;  to 
allay ;  to  assuage  ;  to  reconcile  ;  to  still ;  to 
soothe  ;  to  compose ;  as,  "  To  appease  the  pas- 
sions." "  The  civil  wars  were  appeased.** Davies. 
Syn.  —  Appease  wrath;  calm  the  feelings;  quiet 
or  pacify  the  child  ;  allay  heat  or  hunger  ;  assuage 
grief;  reconcile  enemies ;  still  commotion  ;  soothe  care  ; 
compose  the  mind.  —  See  Allay,  Satisfy. 

AP-PEA^E'M^NT,  n.  Act  of  appeasing.  "For 
its  appeasement  and  mitigation."        Cudworth, 

AP-PEA§'?R,  n.     One  who  appeases  or  pacifies. 

AP-PEA§'IVE,  a.  That  mitigates  or  appeases ; 
having  the  power  to  appease.  Shertoood. 

AP-PEL'LAN-CY,  n.  [L.  appello,  to  address.] 
Appeal ;  capability  of  appeal,     [k.]  Todd. 

AP-PEL'LANT,  a.  Relating  to  an  appeal;  ap- 
pealing. Const,  and  Canons  Eccl. 

AP-PEL'LANT,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  appeals;  a 
person  or  party  by  whom  an  appeal  is  made  : 
—  opposed  to  respondent  or  appellee.      Burrill. 

AP-PEL'LATE,  a.  {Law.)  Relating  to  appeals; 
having  cognizance  of  appeals.  ^^  Appellate  i^w- 
risdiction.  Blackstone.  "  The  judges,  neither 
the  original  nor  the  appellate.**  Burke. 

AP-P^L-LA'TIpN,  n.   1.  t  An  appeal.  B.  Jonson. 
2.  The  name  by  which  any  thing  is  called; 
a  specific  or  distinctive  name  ;  a  title.   Browne. 
Syn.  —  See  Name. 

AP-PEL'LA-TIVE,  a.  {Gram.)  Common:  —  ap- 
plied to  name,  and  opposed  to  proper.  Bp.  Bull. 

AP-PEL'LA-TIVE,   n.     1.   A  common  name,  or 

noun,  as  opposed  to  a  proper  one.  Watts. 

2.  A   significant  name;    an   appellation;    a 

title.     "An  appellative  of  scorn."    Bp.  Taylor. 

AP-PEL'LA-TI  VE-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  nouns 
appellative.    "  Rendered  appellatively.*'  Fuller. 

AP-Pl:L'LA-TiVE-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  appellative.  Fuller. 

AP-PEL'LA-TO-RY,  a.  That  contains  an  appeal. 
"An  appellatory  libel."  Ayliffe. 

AP-P^L-LEE'  [ap-el-5',  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ap- 
pSl'e,  IC],  n.  {Law.)  The  party  against  whom 
an  appeal  has  been  made:  —  opposed  to  the 
appellant,  and   more  usually   termed  the    re- 

BuiTi'll. 


AP-PEL'LOR,  or  AP-P^L-LOR'  [^p-pel'Ior,  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  a.p-pel-lbr',  TF6.],  n.  (Law.)  One  who 
makes  an  appeal ;  an  appellant.  Whishato. 

i^^  When  appellor  and  appellee  are  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other,  they  are  both  commonly  accented 
on  the  last  syllable. 

AP'P^N-A^E,  n.  {Law.)  A  child's  part  or  por- 
tion.— ''See  Appanage.  Tomlins. 


AP-PEND',  V.  a.    [L.  appendo,  to  hang  or  attach 
"       ;  It.  a^  '  "  ^     ^    ^-        

^'^  W-  -         .     , 

1.  To  hang  or  attach  to,  as  an  mscnption  to 


I  hang  c 
to  ;  It.  appendere  ;  Fr.  appendre.']    [i.  j 


ED  ;  pp.  appending,  appended, 

1.  To  hang  or  attach  to,  as  a 
a  column,  or  a  seal  to  a  record. 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE^  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  Rt^LE.  —  <?,  g,  9,  g,  soft;   £,  B,  c,  |,  hard;   ^  as  z;    :^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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APPLY 


2.  To  add  to  something,  as  a  supplement  to 
a  book  ;  to  subjoin  ;  to  annex. 

,  AP-PEND'AgiE,  n.    Something  added,  attached  or 
annexed ;  a  concomitant. 

Modesty  is  the  appendage  of  sobriety,  and  is  to  chastity,  to 
temperance,  atid  to  JiumiUty,  as  tlie  fringes  are  to  a  garment. 

Jlp.  Taylor. 

+  AP-PEND'ANCB,  n.  Something  annexed  or  at- 
tached ;  an  appendage.  Bp.  Sail. 

AP-PEND'ANT,  a.  1.  Hanging  to  ;  belonging  to  ; 
annexed  ;  concomitant.  Bp.  Taylor. 

_  2.  (Laui.)  Appended  to  by  prescription,  as  a 
right  of  common  to  a  freehold,  or  one  inherit- 
ance to  another  that  is  superior  or  more  wor- 
thy. Burrill. 

AP-PEND'ANT,  n.  That  which  belongs  to  anoth- 
er thing ;  an  adventitious  part.  Hale. 

t  AP-PEND'5N-CY,  n.  State  of  being  appendant. 
"By  right  of  appendency."  Spelman. 

t  AP-PEN'Dl-CATE,  V.  a.    To  annex.  Hah. 

tAP-PEN-DJ-CA'TION,  ».   An  appendage.    Hale. 

AP-PEN'DJ-CLE,  n.     A  small  appendage.  Smart. 

AP-P^N-DIC'U-LATE,  a.  [L.  appendicula,  a  small 
appendage.]  (Jiot.)  Having  some  kind  of  ap- 
pendages. P.  Cyc. 

AP-PEN'DjX,  m. ;  pi.  ap-pIjn'dj-ce?,  or  ap-pEn'- 
Dix-Es.  [L.  appendix ;  arf,  to,  and  pendo,  to  sus- 
pend.] Something  appended ;  an  adjunct  or 
concomitant ;  —  a  supplement  added  at  the  end 
of  a  literary  work.  Brande. 

AP-PENSE',  a-    [L.  appendo,  appensus,  to  attach 
'to.]     (Bot.)   Hanging  from  above.  Gray. 

t  AP-P^R-CEIVE',  V.  n.  [Fr.  appercevoir.']  To 
comprehend;  to  perceive.  Chaucer. 

t  AP-PJER-CEIV'ING,  n.     Perception.       Chaucer. 

AP-P^R-CEP'TION,  n.  (Met.)  That  degree  of  per- 
ception which'  reflects  upon  itself;  self-con- 
sciousness ;  consciousness.  Reid. 

Consciousness  denotes  a  state,  apperception  an  act,  of  the 
ego;  and  from  this  alone  tlie  superiority  of  the  latter  is  ap- 
parent. Meiklejohfi. 

t  AP-PER'JL,  )(.     Danger  ;  peril.  Shak. 

AP-PfiR-TAIN',  V.  n.  [Low  L.  appertineo  ;  It.  ap- 
partenere  ;  Fr.  appartenir.']    [^.  appertained  ; 

pp.  APPERTAINING,  APPERTAINED.] 

1.  To  belong  to,  as  of  right  or  by  nature. 

The  Father,  to  whom,  in  heaven,  supreme 
Kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory  appertains.      Milton. 

2.  To  relate  to  ;  to  belong  to  by  custom. 


Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial. 


Shale. 


That   which   apper- 
'  Shak. 


Appurte- 
Broiime. 


Shot:. 


t  AP-PfiR-TAIN'MENT,    n. 
tains  ;  an  appurtenance.  * 

AP-PER'T^-NANCE,    n.      Same 

NANCE. 

t  AP-PER'T5-NANCE,  V.   a.      To    supply   as   of 
right.  "  Appertenanced  with . . .  parks."  Carew, 

t  AP-PER'TJ-NENT,  u.     Belonging  to. 

t  AP-PER'T!-NENT,  n.     Any  thing  pertaining. 

To  furnish  him  with  all  appertinents. 

AP-PETE',  V.  a.     [L.  appeto,  to  seek  after.]     To 

desire.     "  Matter  appeteth  form."  Chaucer. 

AP'P^-TENCE,    )„.      [L.  appetentia;    It.   appe- 
AP'Pp-TEN-CY,  \tenza  ;  Sp.  apetencia  ;  Fr.  ap- 
petence.} 

1.  Eager  desire  ;  strong  appetite. 

Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 

Of  lustful  appetence.  Milton. 

2.  Natural  tendency  or  inclination. 

The  present  example  precisely  contradicts  the  opinion 
that  the  parts  of  animals  may  have  been  all  formed  by  what 
is  called  appetency,  i.  e.  endeavor  perpetuated,  and  imper- 
ceptibly working  its  eifect  through  an  incalculable  series  of 
generations.  Faley. 

t  AP'P?-TENT,  a.    [L.  appeto,  appetens,  to  seek, 
to  long  for.]     Very  desirous.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

t  Ap-P^-TJ-BIL'I-TY,  «.    Quality  of  being  desira- 
ble.    "Appetibility  of  the  object."      Bramhall. 

f  AP'P(;-TJ-BLE,  a.     [L.  appeiibilis,']    Desirable. 
"  The  most  appetible  object."  Browne. 

AP'Pf-TITE,   n.     [L.   appetitus,  natural   desire; 
It.  appetito  ;  Sp.  apetito  ;  Fr.  appetit.'] 


1.  Natural  desire  to  gratify  any  of  the  senses. 
Who  is  there  thathaa  not  instigated  his  appetites  by  indul- 
gence? Johnson. 

2.  Desire  of  food  ;  hunger. 

Wilt  thou  fill  the  appetite  of  the  young  lions? 

Job  xxxviii.  39. 

3.  The  object  of  eager  desire. 

Power  being  the  natural  appetite  of  princes.  Swift. 

t  AP'P?-TiTE,  V.  a.    To  desire.        Sir  T.  Elyot. 

tAP-P:p-TI"TION  (aip-pe-tish'un),  n.  [L.  appeti- 
tio.'\  Desire.  "Appetiiion  or  3.^ersa.tioTi.."  Hale. 

tAP-Pe-Ti"TIOUS,o.  Palatable;  desirable.  "Ap- 
petitious  .  .  .  and  toothsome."         Brief  Descr. 

AP'Pp-TJ-TIVE,  a.  That  desires.  "The  appe- 
titive part  of  our  nature."  Dr.  Sheldon. 

AP'PJE-TIZE,  V.  a.    [Fr.  appetissant,  exciting  ap- 
petite.]  To  create  an  appetite.      Sir  W.  Scott. 
A  word  in  use  in  the  north  of  England.     Brockett. 
AP'Pjg-TIZ-^E,  n.    That  which  appetizes.  Byron. 

AP'PJ-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Appius  ;  —  denoting  a 
way  from  ancient  Rome  to  Brundusium.  Ency. 

AP-PLALTD',  V.  a.  [L.  applaudo,  to  clap  the  hands 
in  approbation ;  It.  applaudire ;  Sp.  aplaudir ; 
Fr.  applaudir.]  [i.  applauded  ;  pp.  applaud- 
ing, APPLAUDED.] 

1.  To  praise   by  clapping  the  hands,  or  by 

acclamation. 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 

That  should  applaud  again.  Shak. 

2.  To  praise  ;  approve  ;  commend. 

O  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Commend. 
AP-PLAUD'5E,  II,.     One  who  applauds.     Burton. 

AP-PLAU§E',  ».  Act  of  applauding;  a  shout  of 
approbation  ;  public  commendation  ;  acclama- 
tion ;  loud  praise. 

Applause  is  the  spur  of  noble  minds,  the  end  and  aim  of 
weak  ones.  Colton. 

Syn. —  He  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  his 
speech  met  with  unbounded  applause,  .Acclamation  is 
expressed  by  the  lips ;  applause,  in  part,  by  the 
hands. 

AP-PLAU'SIVE,  a.  Applauding.  Sir  R.  Fanshaw. 

AP'PLE  (&p'pl)>  "•  [A-.  S.  lepl,  apel,  or  ceppel; 
Ger.  apfei.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Pyrus ;  apple- 
tree  ;  Pyrus  mains :  —  the  fruit  of  the  apple- 
tree,  or  Pyrus  -malus.  Gray. 
Apple  uf  the  eye,  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Deut.  xxxii. 
1^.  — .Apple  of  discord,  cause  of  general  contention:  — 
a  mythological  allusion  to  the  golden  apple  thrown 
into  'an  assembly  of  the  gods  by  the  goddess  of  Dis- 
cord, on  which  was  written,  "  To  the  fairest,"  and 
which  gave  rise  to  a  contention  between  Juno,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Venus,  to  the  last  of  whom  it  was  award- 
ed by  the  judgment  of  Paris. 

AP'PLE  (&p'pl),  V.  n.  To  form  like  an  apple. 
"One  [turnip]  apples  above  ground."  Marshall. 

AP'PLE— BLIGHT,  n.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  aphis, 
covered  with  a  white  cottony  secretion,  and 
which  multiplies  exceedingly  in  the  crevices  of 
diseased  apple-trees.  ,.    Harris. 

AP-PLE-BRAN'DY,  )  „.     m.  S.]     A   liquor  dis- 
AP-PLE— JACK',         )  tilled   from    cider  ;    cider- 
brandy.  Boucher. 
AP-PLE-BtfT'TfR,  n.    [V.  S.]     A  sauce  made  of 
apples  stewed  in  cider ;  apple-sauce.      Ogilvie. 

AP'PLE-DtJMP-LJNG,  n.  A  dumpling  made  with 
apples.  Child. 

Ap'PLE— GRAfT,  n.  A  scion  or  graft  of  an  apple- 
tree.   "Three  .  .  .  sorts  oi appk-grafts."  Boyle. 

AP'PLE-HAR-VfST,  n.  The  time  of  gathering 
apples.  B.  Jonson. 

Ap'PLE-JOHN,  ■«.    See  John-Apple.  Shak. 

Ap'PLE— PIE,  It.    A  pie  made  with  apples.     Ash. 

AP'PLE-PIE  OR'D^R.  a  colloquial  expression 
denoting  perfect  order.  Ogilvie. 

Ap'PLE— SAUCE,  re.  Sauce  made  of  apples.  Parks. 

Ap-PLE-SNAIL',  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  shells 
of  the  genus  Ampullaria.  Woodward. 

AP'PLE-TART,  n.  A  tart  made  of  apples.  Shak. 

Ap'PLE-TREE,  re.  [A.  S.  ispl-treow.]  A  tree  which 
produces  apples ;  Pyrus  Malus.  Loudon, 


AP'PLE-WO-MAN  (-wflin-un),  re.    A  woman  who 
sells  apples.  Pope. 

t  Ap'PLE-YAed,  ».  An  orchard.    Prompt,  Parv, 

AP-PLI'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  applied.  Hooker. 

AP-PLI'ANCE,  re.    Act  of  applying;  application. 


Diseases,  desjierate  grown, 
By  desperate  apphances  are  relieved. 


t  AP'PLI-CATE,  u.  a.     To  apply. 


AP-PLI'AN-C¥,  n.    1.  Act  of  applying. 

2.  The  thing  applied.  J.  Hunter. 

AP-PLJ-CA-BIL'i-TY,  «.    Applicableness.  More. 

Ap'PL;-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  applied ;  suita- 
ble. "  Justly  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
mankind  in  general."  Mason, 

AP'PLI-CA-BLE-NESS,  re.  Fitness  to  be  applied  ; 
applicability.  Boyle. 

Ap'PLI-CA-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  able  to  be  prop- 
erly applied.  Johnson, 

Ap'PLJ-CAN-CY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing an  applicant.  Ogilvie, 

Ap'PLJ-cAnt,  n.    1.   One  who  applies ;   a  peti- 
tioner ;  a  suitor ;  a  candidate.  ■  Todd, 
2,  A  diligent  student ;  one  who  applies  him- 
self closely ;  —  sometimes,  says  Pickering,  im- 
properly so  used  in  the  TJ.  S. 

Ap'PLI-CATE,  re.  {Math,)  A  chord  which  is 
bisected  by  a  diameter. 

Applicate  numbers,  concrete  numbers —  Applicate 
ordinate,  an  applicate  with  reference  to  an  axis  of 
the  curve,  or  a  double  ordinate  perpendicular  to  an 
axis  of  the  curve.  Davies, 

Pearson, 

AP-PLI-CA'TION,  re.  \Ij.  appli'catio.J  1.  Act  of 
applying;  as,  "His  pain  was  relieved  by  the 
application  of  the  proper  remedies." 

2.  That  which  is  applied;  as,  "He  proposes 
to  make  trial  of  a  new  application.*^ 

3.  Solicitation;  entreaty;  appeal.  "A  pa- 
tent .  .  .  passed,  upon  the  application  of  a  poor, 
private,  obscure  mechanic."  Swift. 

4.  Assiduity ;  industry ;  intense  study  ;  close 
attention. 

I  have  discovered  no  other  way  to  keep  our  thoughts  close 
to  their  business  but  by  frequent  attention  and  application, 

Locke. 

5.  Reference  of  one  thing  to  another,  in 
order  to  discover,  or  illustrate,  fitness,  agree- 
ment, or  correspondence. 

How  necessary  it  is  to  examine  scrupulously  the  applica- 
tion of  every  figure  I  Bolingoroke. 

Syn.  —  See  Attention. 

AP'PLI-CA-TIVE,  a.     That  applies.      Bramhall, 

tAP'PLI-CA-TO-RJ-LY,  ad.  "With  application. 
"  Instrumentally  or  applicatorily."     Montagu, 

AP'PLJ-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Having  an  application. 
"A  home  and  applicatory  manner."     Wilkhis. 

AP'PLJ-CA-TQ-RY,  re.     That  which  applies. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  applying  the  death  of  Christ; 
faith  is  the  inward  applicaiory.  Taylor. 

t  AP-PLI'?D-LY,  ad.  By  application.  "  Of  them- 
selves, or  appliedly,  acts  of  religion."  Montagu. 

AP-PLT'^R,  re.    One  who  applies. 

t  AP-PLI'M^NT,  re.     Application. 

AP-PLY'  V,  a,  [Gr.  ir/E/tu;  J^,  applico ;  It,  appli- 
care ;  Sp.  aplicar ;  Old  Fr.  applier ;  Fr.  appli- 

quer,']      \i.  APPLIED  ;  pp.  APPLYING,  APPLIED.] 

1.  To  put,  lay,  or  place  upon. 

Apply  to  her  some  remedies.  ShaJc. 

2.  To  convert  to  use ;  to  use ;  to  appropriate. 
The  profits  thereof  might  be  applied  towards  the  support 

of  the  year.  Clarmdon. 

3.  To.direct ;  to  address. 

Sacred  vows  and  mystic  song  applied 

To  grisly  Pluto  and  his  gloomy  bride.  Pope. 

4.  To  direct  with  diligence,  or  attentively. 

Apply  thine  heart  unto  instruction,  and  thine  ears  to  the 
words  of  knowledge.  Frov.  xxiii.  12. 

5.  To  make  use  of  as  suitable  or  fitting. 

I  repeated  the  verses  which  I  formerly  applied  to  him. 

Dryden, 

6.  f  To  busy ;  to  employ. 

She  was  skilful  in  applying  his  hiimors.  Sidney. 

Syn.  — See  Addict. 

AP-PLY',  V,  re.  1.  To  suit;  to  fit;  as,  "This 
applies  well  to  the  case." 


Marston, 
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2.  To  have  recourse  by  request  or  petition, 
I  had  no  thoughts  ai  applying  to  any  but  himself.      Swift. 
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APPQQQIATURA    (jp-pSj-?- 
Mii'rsi),  n.    [It.  appoggiarey 

to  lean   upon.]      {MuS,)    A       The  amall  noteB  are 

note   of  embellishment  or  appoggiaturaa. 

expression  introduced  before  the  principal  note; 
a  passing  note ;  fore  note  ;  grace  note.  Dicight, 

AP-POINT',  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  punctum,  a  point; 
It.  apffwitare;  Sp.  aptmtar  ;  Fr.  appointer.]     [i. 

APPOINTED  ;  pp.  APPOINTING,  APPOINTED.] 

1.  To  fix  ;  to  set;  to  determine  j  to  prescribe. 
Thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds.  Job  xiv.  5. 

2.  To  settle  by  agreement. 

This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat.  Shak. 

3.  To  decree  ;  to  order  ;  to  command ;  to 
ordain ;  to  direct. 

Thy  servants  are  ready  to  do  whatsoever  my  lord  tlie  king 
shall  appoint.  2  Sam.  xv.  15. 

4.  To  assign ;  to  allot ;  to  designate. 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity.  MiUon. 

5.  To  name  or  set  apart  for  an  office  ;  to  con- 
stitute. 

Look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  honest  report  .  .  . 
whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business.  Acts  vi.  3. 

6.  To  furnish;  to  equip;  to  supply; — used 
in  this  sense  chiefly  as  a  participle ;  as,  "  The 
army  was  well  appointed." 

7.  To  point  at  for  the  purpose  of  censuring; 
to  arraign ;  to  denounce,    [r.] 

Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition,  father.        Milton. 

8.  {Law.')  To  direct  a  new  disposition  of  an 
estate  already  conveyed,  by  virtue  of  a  power 
contained  in  such  conveyance  ;  to  create  or  di- 
rect a  use  ;  to  limit  a  new  use  ;  to  substitute  a 
new  use  in  place  of  a  former  one.  BitrrilL 

Syn,  —  Appoint  to  an  office;  appoint  a  meeting,  a 
successor;  constitute  a  leader  or  judge;  constitute  gov- 
ernmente,  laws,  offices.  An  officer  orders  or  directs ;  a 
physician  prescribes  \  Providence  ordains.  —  See  .'Vl- 
LOT,  Constitute,  Fix,  Institute. 

AP-POINT',  V.  n.    To  decree  ;  to  resolve. 

For  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of 
Ahithophel.  2  Sam.  xvii.  14. 

AP-POINT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  appointed. 

AP-POlNT'ipD,   p.  a.      \.     Settled;    established. 
**  There  was  an  appointed  sign."  Judges  xx.  38. 
2.  Equipped  ;  furnished  ;  supplied. 

Goodly  appointed,  in  clothing  sumptuous.       Barclay. 

AP-POINT-EE',  re.     1.  One  who  receives  an  ap- 
pointment ;  one  appointed. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  foot  soldier,  who,  for  long  or 
special  services,  has  greater  pay  than  other 
privates.  Scott. 

AP-POINT'^R,  n.     One  who  appoints.    Gregory. 

AP-POiNT'M]pNT,rt.     1.  Act  of  appointing. 

2.  State  of  being  appointed,  or  named  for  an 
office  ;  station;  office  ;  as,  "  He  obtained  a  lu- 
crative appointment.** 

3.  Assignation ;  previous  arrangement. 


They  had  made  an  appointment  together  to  come  to  mourn 
with  him.  Job  ii.  11. 

4.  Decree;  destination;  law;  as,  "All  must 
submit  to  the  appointments  of  Providence." 

5.  Direction;  bidding;  order;  command. 

That  good  fellow. 
If  I  command  him,  follows  my  appointment.       Shak. 

6.  Equipment ;  equipage. 

Up  higher  to  the  plain,  where  we  '11  set  forth 

In  best  appointment  all  our  regnnents.  Shak. 

7.  Allowance  ;  salary ;  pension ;  pay. 

His  ambassadors  complain  of  nothing  more  frequently 
than  the  slenderness  of  their  appointments.  Hard. 

8.  A  part,  or  exercise,  assigned  for  com- 
mencement in  an  American  college. 

9.  (Law.)  A  deed  or  instrument  which  is  exe- 
cuted in  pursuance  of  a  power  contained  in  some 
preceding  deed,  and  which  operates  as  a  con- 
veyance, by  limiting  a  use,  or  by  substituting 
a  new  use  for  a  former  oae.  Burrill. 

t  AP-PORT'^R,  '«.     [Fr.  apportevt  to  bring,]     A 
bringer  in.  Hale. 

AP-POR'TION,  V.  a.    [Fr.  apportionner.l    \i.  ap- 
portioned ;      pp.       APPORTIONING,       APPOR- 
TIONED.]    To  set  out  or  divide  in  just  propor- 
tions ;  to  distribute  ;  to  allot.  Taylor. 
Syn.  —  See  ALLOT. 


t  AP-POR'TION-ATE-NESS,  n.    Adaptedness. 

The  apportionaf^ness  of  the  English  liturgy  to  the  end  to 
which  it  was  designed.  Hammond. 

AP-POR'TION-jpR,  n.  One  who  apportions  ;  a 
limiter  ;  a  bounder,  Cotgrave. 

AP-POR'TION-MENT,  re.  Act  of  apportioning; 
distribution  or  division  of  property  so  as  to 
give  each  interested  person  a  just  share. 

f  AP-POSE',  V.  a.  [L.  appono, to  put  to;  Fr.  ap~ 
poserA 

1.  To  place  before.  "  Atrides  .  .  .  food  suffi- 
cient apposed  before  them."  Chapman. 

2.  To  put  questions  to ;  to  embarrass  by 
questions  ;  to  pose.  Bacon. 

AP-PO§'fjR,  ?i.  {Law.)  An  examiner;  a  ques- 
tioner :  —  applied  to  an  officer  in  the  English 
exchequer.  Burrill. 

AP'PO-^ITE  (SLp'o-zIt),  a.  [L.  appono,  appositus, 
to  apply  to.]  Proper;  fit;  suitable  ;  well  ap- 
plied; relevant;  as,    " An  apposite  remark." 

AP'PO-§iTE-LV  (ap'o-zit-le),  ad.  Fitly ;  suit- 
ably.    *' Appositely  and  properly  ask."      South. 

AP'PO-§ITE-NESS,  re.  Fitness  ;  suitableness. 
"  Fitness,  rightness,  appositeness.*'  Hale. 

AP-P0-SI"TI0N  (ap-o-zish'un),  re.    [L.apposifio.] 

1.  Addition;  application.  "It  grows  by  the 
apposition  of  new  matter."  Arhuthnot. 

2.  {Gram.)  The  putting  of  two  or  more 
noune  or  pronouns,  meaning  the  same  thing, 
in  the  same  case.  Pearson. 

AP-P6§'r-TIVE,  a.  {Gram.)  Placed  in  apposi- 
tion. **  Appositive  to  the  words  going  imme- 
diately before."     [n.]  Knatchbull. 

AP-PRAI^E'  (^p-praz'),  V.  a.  [L,  ad^to,  and  pre- 
tium,  SL  price,  i.  e.  to  set  a  price  to  ;  It.  apprez- 
zare ;  Sp,  apreciar ;  Fr.  apprdcier.']  \i,  ap- 
praised ;  pp.  appraising,  appraised.]  To 
set  a  price  upon;  to  estimate  the  value  of;  to 
value;  as,  "To  opjtrazse  goods."  Blackstone. 
jg®=  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced,  and  some- 
times written,  apprize  ;  and  it  was  formerly  so  written 
by  good  English  authors,  as  Lord  Bacon,  Bishop  Hall, 
&c.  Dr.  Webster  spells  it  apprize  ;  but  the  English 
dictionaries  uniformly  have  appraise ;  though  Todd, 
after  giving  the  word  appraisement,  adds,  "  Formerly, 
and  rightly,  apprizement.^^ 

AP-PRAI^E'M^NT,  re.  Act  of  appraising;  set- 
ting a  price ;  valuation.  Blackstone. 

AP-PRAI§':5:R,  re.  [Old  Fr,  appreisour.]  One 
who  sets  a  price,  or  appraises.  Green, 

t  AP-PR^-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  apprecor,  to  adore,  to 
pray  to,]    Earnest  prayer.  Bp.  Hall. 

fAP'PRJp-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Praying  or  wishing  any 
good.  "Not  so  iavich.  apprec<^ory  as  declara- 
tory benedictions."  Bp.  Hall. 

AP-PRE'CI-A-BLE  (jip-pre'sjie-si-bl,  66),  u,.  Capable 
of  being  appreciated  or  estimated.         Walker. 

AP-PRE'CI-ATE  (?ip-pre'she-at,  Q&),  V.  a.    [Fr.  ap- 
*  precier.  —  See  Appraise.]     [i.  appreciated  ; 

pp.  APPRECIATING,   APPRECIATED.] 

1.  To  estimate  justly ;  to  set  a  just  value  on  ; 
as,  "  To  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  writer." 

2.  To  raise  the  value  of.  [Improperly  so 
used  by  Dr.  Ramsay. "] 

Syn.  —  See  Estimate. 

AP-PRE'CJ-ATE,  V.  re.  To  rise  in  value ;  to  be- 
come of  more  value.  [Sometimes  improperly 
so  used  in  the  U.  S.]  Pickering. 

AP-PRE-CI-A'TION  (&p-pre-she-a'shun),  it. 

1.  Act  of  appreciating;  valuation. 

2.  Increase  in  worth  or  value ;  a  rising  in 
value.  —  See  Appreciate.  Oguvie. 

AP-PRE'CI-A-TIVE  (?p-pre'she-^-tiv),  a.  That 
appreciates  ;  capable  of  appreciating.    Ec.  Rev. 

AP-PRE'Cr-A-TO-RY  (?p-pre'she-5i-to-re),  a.  That 
appreciates  or  values.  West.  Rev. 

AP-PR^-HEND',  V.  a.  [L.  apprehendo ;  ad,  to, 
and  prehendOf  to  take  hold  of ;  It.  apprendere  ; 
Sp.  aprender ;  Fr.  apprendre.l  [i.  apprehend- 
ed ;  pp.  APPREHENDING,  APPREHENDED.] 

1.  To  lay  hold  on  ;  to  take  with  the  hands. 

There  is  nothing  but  hath  a  double  handle,  or  at  least  we 
have  two  hands  to  apprehend  it.  Taylor. 


2.  To  seize  as  a  criminal;  to  take  prisoner; 
to  arrest;  to  seize  by  virtue  of  a  warrant. 

The  governor  . . .  kept  the  city  . . .  with  a  garrison,  dc- 
BJrous  to  apprehend  me.  2  Cor.  xi.  32. 

3.  To  conceive  by  the  mind ;  to  suppose ;  to 
imagine  ;  to  believe. 

Full  to  the  utmost  measure  of  what  bliss 
Human  desires  can  seek  or  apprehend.  Milton. 

"We  apprehend  many  truths  whieh  we  do  not  comprehend. 

Trench. 

4.  To  think  on  with  fear  ;  to  fear ;   to  dread. 

It  was  justly  apprehended  that  there  might  be  some  dan- 
ger in  acquainting  them  with  their  own  numbere.        Gibbon. 

Syn.  —  Jlpj)rehejtd,  seize,  or  arrest  a  person  accused 
of  a  crime.  —  To  apprehend  and  to  conceive  are  com- 
monly applied  to  things  that  have  a  real  existence ;  to 
suppose  and  imagine^  often  to  things  which  exist  only 
in  the  imagination.  To  apprehend  is  simply  to  take 
an  idea  into  the  mind  ;  to  conceive,  to  form  an  idea. 
What  one  supposes,  may  be  doubtful ;  what  one  ima- 
gines, may  be  impossible.  —  To  apprehend,  to  fear,  and 
to  dread,  all  imply  expectation  of  future  evil.  A 
faint  emotion  is  called  apprehension;  a  stronger  one, 
fear ;  a  still  stronger,  dread.  Apprehend  an  unpleas- 
ant occurrence  ; /ear  misfortune  ;  dread  great  calam- 
ity or  tyranny. 

AP'PR^-UENT)',  V.  n.  To  think;  to  suppose  ;  to 
imagine  ;  to  conceive.  Atterhury. 

AP-PR^-HEND'JgR,  n.     One  who  apprehends. 

AP-PR^-HEN'SI-BLE,  «..  That  may  be  appre- 
hended or  conceived.  Browne. 

AP-PRJEl-HEN'SION,  n.     jL.  apprehensio.'] 

1.  Act  of  apprehending ;  seizure ;  arrest. 

And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 

To  question  of  his  apprehension.  Sliak. 

2.  The  faculty  by  which  ideas  are  conceived ; 
understanding ;  intellect ;  intellection. 

In  apprehension  how  like  a  godl  Shak. 

3.  Opinion;  sentiment;  belief;  conception. 

The  expressions  of  Scripture  are  commonly  suited,  in 
those  matters,  to  the  vulgar  apprehensions.  Locke. 

4.  Distrust;  fear;  dread;  suspicion. 

Better  to  be  despised  for  too  anxious  apprehensions  than 
ruined  by  too  confident  security.  Burke. 

Apprehension,  in  logic,  is  that  act  or  condition  of  the  mind 
in  wnich  it  receives  the  notion  of  any  object,  and  which  is 
analogous  to  the  perception  of  the  senses.  JVhately. 

Syn.  — See  Alarm. 

AP-PRg-HEN'SIVE,  a.    1.   Quick  to  understand. 

"Teach  such  apprehensive  scholars."     Holder. 

The  Boul-iraught  eye  and  apprehensive  air.         Scott. 

2.  t  Sensitive';  perceptive. 

Mangle  ray  apprehensive,  tenderest  parts.  Milton. 

3.  Fearful  ;  distrustful.  ^*  Apprehensive  of 
evils,"  Tillotson. 

Syn.  — See  Distrustful,  Fearful. 

AP-PR^-HEN'SIVE-LV,  ad.  In  an  apprehensive 
manner  ;  with  apprehension.  Johnson. 

AP-PR^-HEN'SIVE-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  apprehensive.  Wotton. 

AP-PREN'TICE  (?p-pren'tis),  n.  [L.  apprehendo, 
to  grasp ;  Fr.  apprenti,  a  learner  ;  apprendre, 
to  learn;  Sp.  aprendiz."]  A  person  boimd  by 
indenture,  for  a  certain  time,  to  perform  ser- 
vices for  a  master,  and  receiving  in  return  in- 
struction in  his  trade  or  occupation.         Cowel. 

AP-PREN'TICE,  v.a.  \i.  apprenticed  ;  pp.  ap- 
prenticing, APPRENTICED.]  To  bind  or  put 
out  as  an  apprentice. 

Him  portioned  maids,  apxtrenticed  orphans,  blessed.  Fopc. 

AP-PREN'TICE-FEE,  n.  A  pecuniary  sum  paid  to 
the  master  of  an  apprentice.  Blackstone. 

t  AP-PREN'TICE-HOOD  (-liud),  n.  Apprentice- 
ship.    **  A  long  apprentice-hood."  Shak. 

AP-PREN'TICE-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  term  of 
being  an  apprentice  or  learner. 

In  every  art  there  is  on  axrprenticeship  necessary,      Digby. 

t  AP-PREN'TI-SAGE,  n.  Apprenticeship.  Bacon. 

AP-PRESSED  ,  )  (^_      [|L_  apprimo,  appressus,  to 

AP-PRfiST',       )  press  to.]     {Bot.)  Pressed  close 

to  the  stem,  as  leaves  or  peduncles.       Loudon. 

AP-PRI§E',  V.  a.     [Fr.  apprendre,  appris.  —  See 
"  Apprehend.]     [t.  apprised  ;  pp.  apprising, 

APPRISED.]     To  inform ;  to  give  notice  to ;  to 

acquaint ;  —  followed  by  of. 

It  is  fit  to  be  apprised  of  a  few  things  to  prevent  hie  mis- 
taking. Cheyne. 

Syn.  —  See  Inform. 
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AP-PRIZE',  V.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  pretium,  a  price.] 

[t.     apprized;     pp.     APPRIZING,     APPRIZED.] 

To  set  a  price  upon  ;  to  appraise  ;  to  estimate 
the  value  of ;  to  value. 
More  commonly  written  appraise.  —  See  Appraise. 
t  AP-PEIZE',  n.    Information.  Gower. 

AP-PRIZE'M^NT,  n.     Act  of  apprizing;    valua- 
tion ;    appraisement.  Bacon. 
See  Appraise  and  Appraisement. 
AP-PRfZ'(;E,  re.    One  who  apprizes.       Bp.  Hall. 

AP-PROACH'  (^i)-proch'),  V.  re.  [L.  approximo; 
ad,  to,  and  proximus,  next ;  It.  approcciare ; 
Fr.  approcher.']  \i.  approached  ;  pp.  ap- 
proaching, APPROACHED.]  To  draw  or  come 
near  in  space  or  time ;  to  make  progress  to- 
wards ;  to  approximate. 

When  he  approacheth  to  your  presence.  SJtak. 

The  days  approach  that  thou  must  die.         Deut.  xxxi.  14. 

AP-PROACH',  v.  a.  1.  To  bring  near  ;  to  cause  to 
be  near  ;  to  approximate,     [r.] 

By  plunging  paper  thoroughly  in  weak  spirit  of  wine,  and 
approachititf  it  to  a  candle,  the  spirituous  parts  will  hurn 
without  harming  the  paper.  Boyle. 

2.  To  come  near  by  affinity  or  by  resemblance. 
"  The  cat  approaches  the  tiger."  Johnson. 

AP-PROACH',  re.  1.  Act  of  drawing  near  ;  ad- 
vance ;  nearness ;  approximation  ;  as,  *'  The 
approach  of  day  "  ;  "  The  approach  of  an 
army." 

2.  Power  to  draw  near ;  access ;  admittance. 

■  ,  Honor  hath  in  it  the  vantage  ground  to  do  good;  the  ap- 
proach to  kings  and  principal  persons;  and  the  raising  of  a 
man's  own  fortunes.  Bacon. 

3.  (^Fort.)  A  trench,  or  covered  way,  by  which 
a  fortress  may  be  approached  without  exposure 
to  the  fire  of  its  garrison.    Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

Counter  approaches,  {Fort.)  works  carried  on  by  tlie 
besieged  against  those  of  the  besiegers. —  Curve  of 
approach,  ( Qeom.)  the  curve  along  which  a  heavy 
body  descending  by  the  force  of  gravity  makes  equal 

approaches  to  the  horizon  in  equal  times. Method 

of  approaches,  {Math.)  a  method  of  resolving  certain 
problems  in  algebra  by  assigning  limits,  and  making 
gradual  approximations  to  the  correct  answer. 

AP-PROACH'A-BLE,  tt.  That  may  be  approached ; 
accessible. 

He  that  regards  the  welfare  of  others  should  make  his  vir- 
tue approachable,  that  it  may  be  loved  and  copied.   Johnson. 

AP-PROA0H'|;r,  re.    One  who  approaches.  Shah. 

AP-PROACH'JNG,  p.  a.  Coming  near;  approxi- 
mating.   "  The  approaching  tide."  Shak. 

AP-PROACH'ING,  re.  (Gardening.)  The  act  of 
ingrafting  a  sprig  or  shoot  of  one  tree  into 
another  \vithout  cutting  it  from  the  parent 
stock ;  —  called  also  inarching.  Crabb. 

AP-PROACH'LpsS,  a.  That  cannot  be  -  ap- 
proached ;  inaccessible.  Stevens. 

t  AP-PR0ACH'M^;NT,  n.  Act  bf  coming  near. 
'*The  approachment  of  the  air."  Browne. 

AP'PRO-BATE,  t).  a.  [h.  approbo  ;  ad,  to,  unApro- 
bo,  to  prove.]  \i.  approbated  ;  pp.  appro- 
eating,  APPROBATED.] 

1.  To  commend ;  to  approve. 

The  cause  of  this  battle  every  man  did  allow  and  appro- 
bale,  and  .  . .  promised  their  industry.  Mall. 

,e®=  This  word,  once  in  use  in  England,  has  long 
been  disused.  It  Is,  however,  employed  by  the  Amer- 
ican clergy  as  a  sort  of  technical  term,  in  the  sense 
of  to  license,  or  to  give  license  or  approbation  to  preach. 

2.  {Scottish  Law.)  A  man  is  said  to  approbate 
and  reprobate,  who  takes  advantage  of  one  part 
of  a  deed,  but  rejects  the  rest.  Ogilvie. 

AP'PRO-BATE,  a.    [L.  approbatus.} 

1.  t  Approved.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  (Scottish  Law.)    Accepted.  Tomlins. 
AP-PRQ-bA'TION,  «.     [L.  approbatio  ;  It.  appro- 

bazio'ne  ;  Sp.  aprobacion  ;  Fr.  approbation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  approving ;  approval ;  com- 
mendation ;   support. 

I  am  very  sensible  how  much  nobler  it  is  to  place  the  re- 
ward of  virtue  in  the  silent  approbation  of  one's  own  breast, 
than  in  the  applause  of  the  world.  Melmoth. 

2.  t  Conclusive  evidence  ;  proof. 

That  lacked  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation 

But  only  seeing.  Shak. 

3.  Probation  ;  trial. 

This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter, 
And  there  receive  her  apjn-obation.  Stiak. 

Syn.  — See  Assent. 


Ap'PRO-BA-TIVE  [Sp'pro-bii-tiv,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. 
Todd ;  s'p-pro'b^-tlv,  Ja.'],  a.  [Fr.  approbatif.] 
Approving ;  commending.  Cotgrave. 

Ap'PRO-BA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  approves. 
"  Judges  and  apjjrobators.'^     [r.]  Evelyn. 

AP'PRQ-BA-TO-Ry  [&p'pro-ba-to-re,  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb.  Todd ;  ap-pro-ba'to-re,  Scott,  Ash  ;  j-pro'- 
bj-to-re.  Maunder"],  a.  '  Approving.  "Letters 
.  .  .  confirmatory  and  approbatory.  '   Hackluyt. 

t  AP-PROMPT',  D.  a.  To  excite;  to  quicken.  "To 
apprompt  our  invention."  Bacon. 

t  AP-Pr66f',  re.  Approbation  ;  cominendation. 
"  Either  of  condemnation  or  approof."     Shak. 

t  AP-PROP'^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  appropei-o.]  To 
hasten  ;  to  set  forward.  Bailey. 

t  AP-PRO-PlN'auATE,  v.n.  [L.  appropinquo.] 
To  draw  nigh  unto  ;  to  approach.  Bailey. 

t  AP-PRO-PlN-aUA'TION,  re.  Act  or  power  of 
approaching ;  a  drawing  near.  Bp.  Hall. 

AP-PRO-PINaUE'  (&p-pro-pink'),  v.  a.  To  ap- 
proach ;  —  used  ludicrously. 

With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 

My  days  to  appropinque  an  end.  Hudibras. 

AP-PEO'PR!-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  appropriat- 
ed.    "  Fitly  op^copcJaSfe  unto  trees."   Browne. 

AP-PRO'PRj-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  approprio,  appropri- 
atus  ;  ad,  to,  and  proprius,  one's  own ;  It.  dp- 
propriare ;  Sp.  apropriar ;  Fr.  approprier.]  [i. 

APPROPRIATED  ;  pp.  APPROPRIATING,   APPRO- 
PRIATED.] 

1.  To  take  as  one's  own  by  exclusive  right. 

Every  body  else  has  an  equal  title  toit,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  appi-opriate,  he  cannot  enclose  [it],  without  the  con- 
sent of  alliiis  fellow-commoners.  Locke. 

2.  To  consign  to  some  person  or  use ;  to  set 
apart  for  some  person  or  use. 

Things  sanctified  were  thereby  in  such  sort  appropriated 
unto  God,  as  that  they  might  never  afterwards  again  be 
made  comrrron.  Hooker, 

3.  (Law.)  To  alienate  a  benefice,  or  set  it 
apart  to  the  ■  perpetual  use  of  some  spiritual 
corporation.  Ayliffe. 

Syn.  —  To  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate,  and  assume 
all  Imply  the  idea  of  taking  something  to  one's  self 
by  one's  own  act.  To  appropriate  is  to  take  from  an- 
other to  one's  self,  with  or  without  violence  -,  to  usurp 
is  to  take  from  another  to  one's  self,  with  violence; 
to  arrogate  and  assume  imply  the  taking  of  something 
to  one's  self,  but  do  not  imply  the  taking  from  an- 
other. He  appropriated  the  money  to  his  own  use, 
usurped  tile  government,  arrogated  undue  honor  or 
merit,  and  assumed  a  false  title  or  character. 

AP-PRO'PRJ-ATE,  a.  Consigned  to  some  partic- 
ular person  or  use  ;  peculiar  ;  fit ;  adapted  ; 
suitable.  "In  its  [parable]  strict  and  appropri- 
ate meaning."  Porteus. 
Syn.  —  An  appropriate  remark  ;  a  peculiar  opinion ; 
Jit  for  the  season  ;  adapted  to  the  occasion  ;  suitable  to 
the  circumstances. 

AP-PRO'PRJ-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  appropriate  man- 
ner; suitably;  properly.  Browne. 

AP-PRO'PEJ-ATE-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  ap- 
propriate ;  fitness  of  application.  Mede. 

AP-PRO-PRI-A'TION,  re.  .1.  Act  of  appropriat- 
ing ;  application  to  a  particular  use  ;  as,  "  The 
appropriation  of  money  to  pay  for  certain  ob- 
jects "  ;  "The  appropriation  of  names  to 
things." 

2.  Any  thing  appropriated,  as  money ;  as, 
"  The  annual  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress." 

3.  (Law.)  The  annexing  of  a  benefice  to  the 
use  of  a  spiritual  corporation,  a  dean  and  chap- 

,  ter,  bishopric,  or  college.  Hook. 

AP-PRO'PR!-A-TiVE,  a.  Making  appropriation  ; 
that  appropriates.  Ec.  Rev. 

AP-PR0'PR;-A-T0R,  re.   1.  One  who  appropriates. 
2.   {Law.)  One  who  is  possessed  of  an  ap- 
propriated benefice.  Ayliffe. 

AP-PRO-PRI'^-TA-RY,  re.  (Law.)  A  lay  possessor 
of  the  profits  of  a  benefice.  Spelman. 

AP-Pr6v'A-BLE,  a.  Meriting  approbation ;  laud- 
able ;  praiseworthy.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

AP-Pe6v'A-BLE-NESS,  /(.  State  or  quality  of 
being  approvable.  Browne. 


AP-PROV'AL,  re.    Approbation ;  commendation. 

A  censor  of  justice  and  manners,  without  whose  aij- 
proval  no  capital  sentences  are  to  be  executed.  Temple. 

t  AP-Pr6v'ANCE,  ».  Approbation  ;  approval. 
"  Approvance  of  his  own  reason."         Spenser. 

AP-PR6vE',  t).  a.      [L.  approlo  ;   It.   approvare; 
.'  Sp.  aprobar ;  Fr.  appi-ouver.]     [i.  approved  ; 

pp.  APPROVING,  APPROVED.] 

1.  To  think  or  judge  favorably  of ;  to  com- 
mend; to  express  a  liking  to. 

There  can  be  nothing  .  . .  evil  which  God  appfovclh,  and 
...  he  approveth  much  more  than  he  doth  command.  Hooker. 

2.  To  make  worthy  of  approbation. 

study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God.     2  21m.  ii.  15. 

3.  f  To  prove  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  justify. 

What  damned  error  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text?  Skak. 

4.  (Law.)  To  enclose  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivation ;  to  increase  the  profits  of  by  enclos- 
ing and  cultivating  land  that  was  before  com- 
mon or  waste ;  to  improve.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Ratify. 

AP-PR6vED'  (?p-provd'),  p.  a.  Commended ;  ex- 
amined ;  tried ;  accepted.  Shak. 

AP-PROVE'M^NT,  re.  1.  Approbation.  "  I  did 
nothing  without  your  approvement."  Hayward. 
2.  (Law.)  Enclosure  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivation;  improvement  of  land;  — 
an  obsolete  term  for  confession  by  a  criminal 
and  his  accusation  of  his  accomplices,  answer- 
ing to  what  is  now  known  as  turning  king's  evi- 
dence, or,  in  the  TJ.  S.,  state's  evidence.  Burrill. 

AP-PR6v'5;R,  re.     1.  One  who  approves.     South. 

2.    (Law.)    One  who,  being  indipted,  upon 

his  arraignment  confesses  the  indictment,  and 

Recuses  his  accomplices.  Burrill. 

AP-Pr6v'ING,  p.  a.  Affording  approbation  ;  jus- 
tifying ;  as,  "An  appro??m^  conscience." 

AP-PROV'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  indicating 
approval  or  commendation, 

t  AP-PEOX'!-MANT,  a.  Approaching  in  charac- 
ter.   ^^Approximant  and  conformant."  Dering. 

AP-PR6x'I-MATE,  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  proximus, 
next.] 

1.  Near  to  ;  approaching.  Broime. 

2.  (Math.)  Nearly  correct  or  true  ;  nearly 
accurate;  as,  "An  approximate  result";  "An 
approxhnafevaXne."  Davies. 

3.  (Zoal.)  Noting  teeth  so  arranged  in  the 
jaws,  that  one  passes  on  the  side  of  the  next 
without  any  intervening  vacancy.  Brande. 

Approximate  quantities,  {Math.)  quantities  nearly, 
but  not  absolutely,  equal.  Brande. 

AP-PR6x'1-MAte,    V.   a.      \i.   APPROXIMATED  ; 

"  pp.    APPROXIMATING,     APPROXIMATED.]        To 

cause  to  come  near  or  to  approach ;  to  bring 
near.  ^'Approximated  and  combined."  Barrow. 
Time  past  is  gone  like  a  shadow;  make  time  to  come  pres- 
ent: approximate  thy  latter  times  by  present  apprehension 
of  them.  Jlroume. 

AP-PE6x'I-MATE,  V.  re.    To  come  near. 

Among  five  men,  .  .  .  one  possessing  all  the  qiialifi- 
catious  of  a  good  workman,  one  bad,  and  the  other  three 
middling,  and  approximating  to  the  first  and  the  last.  Burke. 

AP-PR6x'!-MATE-LY,  ad.  By  approximation  ; 
in  an  approximate  manner.  Sharpe. 

AP-PR6x-!-MA''riON,  re.  [It.  approssimamento ; 
Sp.  aproximacion  ;  Fr.  approximation.] 

1.  Act  of  approximating ;  approach.       Hale. . 

2.  (Math.)  A  continual  approach,  nearer  still 
and  nearer,  to  the  quantity  sought,  but  not  ex- 
pected to  be  found;  an  approach  to  the  true 
value  of  a  quantity. 

The  method  of  finding  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
to  its  circumference  affords  an  instance  of  geometrical  ap- 
proximation. Davies. 

AP-PR6x'!-MA-TIVE,  a.  That  approaches ;  near 
to  ;  approaching.  Ed.  Rev. 

AP-PROX't-MA-TlVE-LY,  ad.  By  approxima- 
tion ;  approximately.  '  iVm.  Jacob. 

Ap'PULSB,  or  AP-PtjLSE'  [ip'piils,  S.  W.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja. ;  tp-pnis',  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.],  re.  [L. 
appello,  appulsus.] 

1.  The   act  of  striking  against.     "  The  ap- 

pulse  of  the  waters  to  the  shores."  Bacon. 

In  all  consonants  there  is  an  appulse  of  the  organs.  Holder. 


A,  E,  I,  u,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  IJ,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAll  ;    HEIR,  HER; 


APPULSION 

2.  (Astron.)  The  approach  of  two  luminavies 
to  a  conjunction.  "  The  observation  of  the 
moon's  appulses  to  any  fixed  star."        Adam^. 

AP-PUL'SION,  n.  The  act  of  striking  against ; 
the  act  of  impinging.  Smart. 

AP-PUL'SIVE,  o.  Striking  against;  impinging; 
driving  towards.  Smart. 

AP-PUL'SJVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  appulsive  manner  ; 
with  appulsion'.  Dr.  Allen. 

AP-PUR'T^-NANCE,  n.  [Fr.  appartenaiice ;  ap- 
partenir,  to  belong  to.]  (Laic.)  That  which 
appertains  ;  something  belonging ;  an  adjunct. 
^^Appurtenances  of  majesty."  Barrow. 

AP-PUR'TIJ-NANT,  a.  [Fr.  appartenant.]  (Law.) 
Belonging  to,  as  an  adjunct.  *'  Right  of  way 
.  .  .  appurtenant  to  land."  Blackstone. 

t  AP'RJ-CATE,  «.  n.  [L.  apricor,  to  sun  one's 
self.]    To  bask  in  the  sun.  Ray. 

t  A-PRl9'!-TY,  n.  [L.  apricitas.]  Warmth  of 
the  sun  ;  sunshine  ;  sunniness.  Bailey. 

A'PRI-COT,  n.  \li.  albercocca;  S^.  albaricoque  ; 
Fr.  aliiHcot.']  A  stone  fruit  resembling  a  peach 
and  a  plum  :  fruit  of  the  Pnmus  Armeniaca  ; 

—  formerly  called  abHeock  or  apricock.  Loudon. 

A'PRIL,  n.  \L.Aprilis;  It.  Aprile;  Sp.  j46n7; 
Fr.  Avril.1     The  fourth  month  of  the  year. 

A'PR|L— FOOL,  «.  One  imposed  upon,  or  made 
a  fool  of,  on  the  first  of  April.  Hay. 

A'PRIL-FOOL-DAY,  /...     The  first  day  of  April. 

Ji  PRJ-b'Rl,  [L.,  from  the  former.']  {Logic.)  A 
term  u^d  in  a  method  of  reasoning  by  which 
the  effect  is  proved  by  the  cause,  or  by  which  a 
subsequent  fact  is  inferred  from  an  antecedent 
fact ;  before  experience ;  theoretically. 

II  A'PRON  (a'purnora'prun)  [a'purn,  W.P.J.F.K. 
C. ;  a'pruii,  jS'.  E.  Ja. ;  a'prun,  colloquially  a'purn, 
Sm.l,  n.  [Gael,  aparan,  apran ;  Ir.  aprun ; 
Corn,  appran,  an  apron.  —  Todd  says  that  the 
old  orthography  was  napro7i,  which  may  have 
come  from  the  Fr.  naperon,  a  large  cloth  ;  and 
Brockett  gives  the  word  as  written  nappern  in 
the  north  of  England.  The  Old  Fr.,  according 
to  Lacombe,  was  approTmire.] 

1.  A  cloth  hung  before  to  keep  the  other 
dress  clean.  Shak. 

2.  A  cover  worn  over  the  lap  in  a  chaise. 

3.  The  fat  skin  covering  the  belly  of  a 
goose.  .Tolmson. 

4i.  A  piece  of  lead  covering  the  touchhole  or 
vent  of  a  cannon  or  great  gun.  Campbell. 

5.  {Arch.)  The  sill  or  lower  part  of  a  window ; 

—  a  platform  against  which 
the  gates  in  a  dock  are  closed, 

Weale. 

6.  {Naval  Arch.')  A  piece 
of  curved  timber  placed  just 
behind  the  juncture  of  the 
stem  and  keel.    '  Dana. 

II  A'PRONED  (a'purnd),  u.     Wearing  an  apron. 

The  cojjbler  aproned,  and  the  parson  gowned.       Pope. 

II  A'PRON— MAN  (a'purn-man),  ».  ■  A  workman"; 
a  manual  artificer.  Shak. 

II  A'PRON-STRIng  (a'piirn-string),  n.    The  string 
•  of  an  apron.  Savage. 

Ap-RO-POS'  (ap-ro-po'),  ad.  [Fr.  d,  and  propos, 
purpose.]     To  the  purpose  ;  opportunely. 

AP'SJ-DAL,  u.  1.  {Astron.)  Pertaining  to  the 
apsides. 

2.  {Arch.)  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  apsis  ;  as, 
"  Apsidal  chapel."  Ogilme. 

Jp'SjS,  n.  ;  pi.  AP'si-DE{f,  some- 
times, but  improperly,  Xf'se^. 
[Gr.  atpis,  an  arch,  dnroi,  to  fix.] 

1.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  two  opposite  points  at 
the  greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  sun 
in  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  or  from'  the  primary 
in  the  orbit  of  the  moon. ,  The  line  of  apsides 
is  the  line  which  joins  these  two  points,     ffim^. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  bowed  or  arched  roof  of  a 
house,  room,  or  oven ;  — the  canopy  of  a  throne  ; 

—  the  rounded   end   of  a   church,,  opposite  to 
the  nave.    Sometimes  written  absis.     Fairholt. 

3.  {Ant.)  A  reliquary,  or  case  in  which  the 
relics  of  saints  were  anciently  kept.       Britton. 
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Apt,  a.  [L.  aptus  ;  apto,  to  fit ;  It.  atto  ;  Sp. 
apto ;  Fr.  apte.'\ 

1.  Fit ;  apposite  ;  pertinent ;  suitable.     "  Apt 
and  gracious  words."  Shak. 

All  that  were  Btrong  and  apt  for  war.  2  Kings  xxiv.  KJ. 

2.  Tending ;  liable  ;  inclined  ;  disposed. 

How  ajjr  the  poor  are  to  be  proud !  ShaJc. 

Brittle  beauty,  that  nature  made  ao  frail  — 
Flowering  to-day,  to-morrow  apt  to  fail.  Surrey. 

3.  Ready ;  quick  ;  dexterous. 

You  will  find  me  apt  enough  to  that.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Ready. 

t  APT,  V.  a.    [L.  apto.']   To  suit ;  to  adapt ;  to  fit.' 
'In  some  ponds  aptcd  for  it  by  nature,  they  become  pikes. 

Walton. 

t  APT'A-BLE,  o.  That  can  be  adapted;  accom- 
modable ;  suitable.  Sherwood. 

t  AP'TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  aptatus.]  To  make  fit  or 
suitable.  Bailey. 

Ap'TE-RA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  nTcpov,  a 
wing.]  '{Ent.')  A  class  of  wingless  insects.  — 
See  AptHran.  Brande. 

AP'T^-RAL,  a.  1.  {Ent.)  Noting  a  clas?  of  wing- 
less insects  ;  without  wings ;  apterous.    Sm,art. 
2.  {Arch.)  Noting  a  temple  without  columns 
at  the  sides.  P.  Cyc. 

AP'TP-rAN,  n.  {Ent.)  One  of  a  class  of  insects 
without  wings,  or  organs  of  flight.  Brande. 

AP'TE-ROUS,  a.    1.  {Ent.)  Noting  a  class  of  in- 
sects without  wings ;  apteras.  Kirby. 
2.  {Bot.)  Noting  any  part  of  a  plant  which  is 
destitute  of  membranous  expansions.     Brande. 

AP-TE-RY-qi'^JE,  n.  pi. 
[L.]  A  sub-family  of  birds 
containing  only  one  know^n 
species,  of  the  order  Stru- 
thiones,  and  family  Stru- 
thionidce'rapteryxes.  Gray.  I> 

AP'Tf-RYX,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv. 
and  Trrf()i)|,  a  wing.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  genus  of  birds, 
represented  by  an  extreme- 
ly rare  species,  found  in 
New  Zealand,  in  which  the 
wings  are  reduced  to  a  sin- 
gle defensive  spur.  Brande. 

AP'Tf-TUDE,  n.    [L.  aptus,  fit ;  Fr.  aptitude.] 

1.  Fitness  ;  suitableness.     "Aptitude  ...  for 
the  end  to  which  it  was  aimed."  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Disposition  ;  tendency  ;  inclination. 

He  that  is  about  children  ebouid  learn  their  nature  and 

Locke. 

Baxter. 

Baxter. 

'  Irense- 
Addison. 


Apteryx  australis. 


aptitudes,  what  turns  they  easily  take 

t  AP-TJ-TU'DI-NAL,  a.     Fit ;  suitable. 

tAP-TJ-TU'DJ-NAL-LY,  ad.     Suitably. 

APT'LY,  ad.    1.  Properly  ;  pertinently, 
us  very  aptly  remarks." 

2.  Readily  ;  quickly  ;  acutely  ;  as,  "  To  learn 
a  thing  aptly." 

APT'N^SS,  n.  1.  Fitness  ;  suitableness.  "  Apt- 
ness of  the  season  or  occasion."  Shak. 

2.  Disposition  ;  inclination. 

They  are  in  a  right  aptness  to  take  all  power  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  pluck  them  from  their  tribunes  for  ever.       Shah. 

3.  Quickness  of  apprehension  ;  docility. 

If  the  affection  or  aptness  of  the  children  be  extraordinary, 
then  it  is  good  not  to  cross  it.  Bacon. 

4.  Tendency ;  aptitude. 

Seeds  of  goodness  give  him  a  relish  of  such  reflections  as 
have  an  aptness  to  improve  the  mind.  Addison. 

AP'TOTE,  n.  [Gr.  d'lrruros,  indeclinable  ;  a  priv. 
and  7rr(5(ri?,  a  falling,  or  a  grammatical  case.] 
{GraTn:)  An  indeclinable  noun.  Johnson. 

AP-Y-r6T'!C,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  iruptrds,  fever.] 
{Jfled.)  Free  from  fever.  Dunglison. 

AP'Y-REX-Y,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  7rupt?i5,  feverish- 
ne'ss.]     {Med.)  Intermission  of  a  fever.'  Crabb. 

AP'Y-RO&S,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  -Bp,  fire.]  Not 
changed  by  the  effect  of  heat.  Brande. 

A'Q,U4  fa'fcw?),  n.  [L.]  Water  :  ^ almost  an- 
glicized in  some  compounds,  as  aqua-vitie. 

\\A'Q,u.a-F'6R'TIS  [a'kw?-fdr'tis,  S.  P.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  Sk'wa-fdr'tjs,  W.  J.  F.  R.],  n.  [L.,  strong 
water.]    {Chem.)  Nitric  acid.  I're. 


AQUILINE 

\\A'^UM-Mjl-RrjVjf,n.  11,.,  sea-water.]  {Min.) 
A  stone-  of  bluish  green  ;  beryl.         IVoodward. 

II  A  ' Q.a4-M!-RAB  'I-LIS,  n.  [L.,  wonderful  wa- 
ter.]    {Med.)  Spirit  of  pimento.        Dunglison. 

\\A'(iU4-RE-aA'LlS,  n.  [L.,  royal  water.] 
{Chem.)  Same  as  Aqua-Regia.         Chambers. 

\\  A'  eLV4-RE'  ^I-4,n.  [L.,  royal  water.]  {Chem.) 
Nitro-muriatic  acid ;  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids,  fitted  to  dissolve  gold.  Ure. 

A-QUA'RI-AN,  «.  [L.  aqua,  water.]  {Bed.  Hist.) 
One  of  a  sect .  who  consecrated  water  in  the 
eucharist  instead  of  wine.  Buck. 

A-Q.uA'RI-irM,n.  [L.  ajjm,  water.]  \.  {Hort.)  A 
pond,  cistern,  or  place  in  a  garden,  formed  for 
cultivating  aquatic  plants.  Brande. 

2.  A  tank  with  glass  sides,  for  containing 
and  showing  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and 
their  modes  of  living ;  a  vivarium.  Gosse. 

A-eiuA'RI-Hs  (!i-kwa'r?-us),  n.  [L.]  {Astron.) 
The  Water-bearer,  the  eleventh  sign  in  the 
zodiac.  Hind. 

A-CIUAT'JC,  a.     [L.  aquaticus  ;  Fr.  aquatiQUe.] 

1.  Inhabiting  water  ;  as,  "  Aquatic  animals." 

2.  Growing  m  water  ;  as,  "  Aquatic  plants." 
A-aUAT'IC,  n.     {Bot.)   A  plant  which  gi-ows  in 

the  water.  lienslow. 

A-aUAT'l-CAL,  a.    Same  as  Aquatic.    Evelyn. 

t  AQ'UA-TILE,  a.  Inhabiting  the  water  ;  aquat- 
ic.    *'  The  aquatile  or  water  frog."         Browne. 

A  aUA-TINT,  1  jj_     |-jj_  aqiia,  water,  and  It. 

\\A'Q.Uj1-TJM-'TM,  ]tinta,  tint.]  'A  kind  of  en- 
graving resembling  India-ink  drawings.  P.  Cyc- 

II  A  ' Q,U4—T0F-fA  'KJi,  n.  [L.  aqua,  water,  and 
Toffana?^  '  A  poisonous  fluid  invented  about 
1659,  by  a  woman  of  Palermo,  named  Toffana, 
who  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  death  of 
six  hundred  persons  by  the  use  of  it ;  —  subse- 
quently found  to  be  a  solution  of  arsenic.  P.  Cyc. 

II  j3  '  Q  U4-  VI '  T.M,  n.  [L.,  water  of  life.]  Bran- 
dy, or  spirit  of  wine.  "Aqua-vifiB  bottle."  Shak. 

Aa'UE-DUCT  [ak'we-diikt,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
a'fcwe-diikt,  S.  P.  K.],  n.  [L.  aqutsductus;  aqua, 
water,  and  ductus,  a  duct  or  canal.] 

1.  A  conduit,  or  artificial  channel,  for  convey- 
ing water  from  one  place  to  another  ;  —  especial- 
ly applied  to  structures-erected  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  large  cities  with  water. 

Modern  Home  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  by  three 
of  the  ancient  aqueducts,  which  have  undergone  repairs  and 
restorations.  1'.  Cyc. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  canal  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body.     "Aqiieduct  of  the  cochlea."    Dunglison. 

t  A-Q.UE'(-TY,  n.  [L.  aqua,  water.]  Wateriness  ; 
aqueousness.     [Used  ludicrously.]     B.  Jonson. 

A'aU^-OUS  (a'kvve-ils),  a.  Containing  water ; 
watery;  aquose  ;  as,  "  An  a5?(ed?*s  solution." 

.Aqueous  humor,  {Jinat.)  the  fluid  which  fills  the  in- 
terior and  posterior  chambers  of  the  eye iqucous 

rocks,  (Oeot.)  rocks  formed  under  water,  and  charac- 
terized either  by  stratification  or  by  fossils,  or  by 

both;    sedimentary    rocks Aqueous  soil,  \4gric.) 

soil  naturally  abounding  in  water. 

A'aU^-OyS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  aqueous  ; 
wateriness ;  aqnosity.  Johnson. 

Aa'UI-FORM  (ik'we-),  a.  [L.  rejMa, water,  and^or- 
ma,  form.]     Having  the  form  of  water.    Kirby. 

A^VILA  (ak_'w?-l?),  n.;  pi.  acivilm.    [L.] 

1.  ( Ornith.)  A  genus  of  accipitrine  or  rapto- 
rial liirds  ;  the  eagle.  Brande. 

2.  A  constellation  immediately  above  Capri- 
cornus  and  Aquarius.  Crabb. 

Aei-UI-LE'^f-4  (Sk'we-),  n.  [li.  aquilegus,  wa.- 
ter-drawing-;  aqua,  water,'  and  lego,  to  gather .  — 
A  corruption  of  aquilina,  Lin;ia2us.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  commonly  called  columbines, 
belonging  to  the  crow-foot  tribe.  Bng.  Cyc. 

A(l-UI-Li'M:a:,n.pl.  {Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Ac- 
cipitres,  and  family  Fal- 
conidfs  ;  eagles.       Gray. 


Halia:ctus  albicilla. 


Aa'UI-LlNE  (ak'we-lin  or 
ak'we-lin)  [alc'we-lin,  S-. 
J.F.'ja.;   ak'we-lln,    W. 


MIEN,  SI'R;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   BULL,  BUR,  rOle  ;    9,  9,  9,  g,  soft;  IS.  B.  s,  |,  hard;   §  as  z ;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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P.  Sm. ;  Sk'we-lln  or  &k'we-nn,  IC],  a.  [L.  aqui- 
linus ;  aquila,  an  eagle  ;  Fr.  aquilin^  Per- 
taining to  an  eagle ;  hooked,  as  an  eagle  s  beak. 

Aa'UJ-LdN  (ak'we-lSn),  re.  [L.  aguilo,  the  north 
wind ;  aquila,  an  eagle.]  The  north  wind  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  rapidity  and  violence,  resem- 
hling  the  flight  of  an  eagle.  Shak. 

A-aU!-TA'NI-AN,  a.  {Geoff.)  Pertaining  to 
Aquitania,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  Gaul. 

t  A-Q.UOSE'  (j-kwos'),  a.  [L.  aqtiosus ;  aqua,  wa- 
ter ;  Fr.  aqueux.']    Watery  ;  aqueous.    Bailey. 

t  A-au6s'I-TY  (ii-kwBs'e-te),  re.  [L.  aquositas ;  Fr. 
aquosiU.'i    VVateriness ;  aqueousness.    Bailey. 

AR'AB,  or  A'RAB  [a'rjib,  K.  Ash  ;  &r'?b,  C.  Barn- 
shaw.  Maunder'],  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Arabia. 

AR'A-BESaUE  (ar'j-hesk),  a.  [Fr.  arabesque.'] 
(Paint.  &  Sculp.)  Relating  to  the  Arabs,  and  ap- 
plied to  certain  fantastic  ornaments.    Fairholt. 

AE'A-BESaUE    (&r'si-bSsk),   M.      1.  The 
Arabic  language,     [k.]  Guthrie. 

2.  A  capricious,  fantastic,  or  heter- 
ogeneous species  of  ornament,  adopt- 
ed from  ancient  art  in  Arabian  and 
Moorish  architecture,  and  consisting 
of  fruits,  flowers,  foliage,  and  many 
other  forms,  except  those  of  animals, 
which,  in  pure  Arabesque,  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  law  of  Mahomet.  Brande. 

AR'A-BESQUED  (ar'si-beskt),  p.  a.    Hav- 
ing arabesque  ornaments. 

■\Vith  it9  vermilioned  initial  letters,  eo  prettily  arahcaqiied. 

Ec.  Rev. 

.A-RA'BJ-AN,  «.     (Geog.)  Relating  to  Arabia. 

A-RA'BI-AN,  ?i.  (Geog.)  A  native  of  Arabia  ;  an 
Arab.  /s.  xiii.  20. 

AR'A-llIC,  a.  Relating  to  Arabia  ;  Arabian ;  as, 
*' A  word  of  Arabie  origin." 

AE'A-BiC,  re.  The  language  of  Arabia.  "The 
original  Arabic  of  the  Alcoran."  Worthington. 

A-RAB'!-CAL,  u,.    Arabian  ;  Arabic.  Shelton. 

A-RAB'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  Arabian  manner. 
"  Whose  name  j^raSicoKy  signifies."     Herbert. 

AR'A-BIJVB,  n.  (Chem.)  An  exudation  from  sev- 
eral species  of  Acacia  ;  gum-arabic.      Gregory. 

AR'A-BI§M,  re.  An  Arabic  word,  phrase,  or  idiom. 

AB'A-BIst,  re.    One  versed  in  Arabic  literature. 

AR'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  arabiUs  ;  aro,  to  plough  ;  A.  S. 
erian,  to  plough.]  Fit  for  the  plough  or  til- 
lage ;  that  may  be  ploughed.  Addison. 

AE'A-BY,  n.     The  country  of  Arabia.  [Poetical.] 

Sab<ean  odors  from  the  spicy  sliore 

Of  Araby  the  blest.  Milton. 

tA-RACE',o.  a.  [Fr.  ajTacAer,  to  pluck.]  To 
tear  away  ;  to  draw  away  by  force. 

The  children  from  her  arm  they  'gan  arace.    Chaucer. 

A-RA'CEOUS  (ii-ra'shuB,  66),  a.     [Arum,  one  of 

"  the   genera   of  plaiits.]     (Bat.)    Belonging   to 

plants  of  the  genus  Arum.  Gray. 

Ar  'A-eHIS,  a.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
which  produce  the  subterranean  pods  called 
peanuts.  Gray. 

A-rAgh' Kl'DA,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ipd^vm  a 
spider.]  (Ent.)  A  class  of  small  animals,  in- 
cluding spiders,  mites,  and  scorpions.      Baird. 

A-RABH'NJ-DAN,  re.     (Ent.)  One    of  the  arach- 
'  nida.        '      "  Brande. 

A-EAjCH'NOID,  a.  [Gr.  ipdxvn,  a  cobweb,  and 
cKos,  form.] 

1.  (Anat.)  Noting  several  membranes,  which 
by  their  extreme  thinness  resemble  ^  spider- 
webs  ;  —  applied  especially  by  the  ancients  to 
the  tunic  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  and 
by  the  moderns  to  one  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  between  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater. 

.     Dungllson. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  surfaces  which  have  very 
long  and  loosely  entangled  hairs,  so  as  to  re- 
semble cobweb.  Lindley. 

AR-AeH-J^bl  'I>E§,  re.  [L.]  (Anat.)  An  arach- 
noid membrane.  —  See  Akachnoid.    Derham. 


Comurus  nobilis. 


AR-AjCH-NSl'O-^Ist,  re.  One  versed  or  skilled 
in  arachnology.  Kirby. 

AE-ABH-NOL'O-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  apax^n,  a  spider, 
and  f.iyog,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of,  or  a 
treatise  on,  the  arachnida.  Kirby. 

A-RjE'O-STYLE,  a.  [Gr.  apai6tTTV?.os ;  dpatils,  thin, 
rare,  and  aTv?.oi,  a  column.]  (Arch.)  Noting  an 
intercolumniation  equal  to  four,  and  sometimes 
five,  diameters  of  the  column.  Francis. 

A-E^-0-SYS'TYLE,  a.  [Gr.  dpaiS;,  thin,  rare, 
and  iiiGTV?.o{  ;  iriv,  with,  and  cttvJ.os,  a  column.] 
(Arch.)  Noting  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
columns  are  placed  in  pairs,  throwing  two  in- 
tercolumniations  into  one.  Elmes. 

AR-A-M^'AN,  1  a.     Relating  to  the  country  of 
AR-A-MA'JC,     5  Aram,  or    Syria    and    Mesopo- 
tamia.    "Aramaic  language."  P.  Cyc. 

ARAIOJVBE  (?r-an'ya),  re.  [Fr.,  a  spider.]  (Fort.) 
A  branch,  return,  or  gallery  of  a  mine.  Bailey. 

A-R4-l'M:m,n.pl.  [L.] 

( Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of  the 

order  Scansores,  and 

family     Psittacidce ; 

macaws.  Gray. 

t  A-EAt§E'  (»-raz'),  V. 

a.     [A.  S.  arasian.] 

To  raise.  Shak. 

AR-A-NE'I-DAN,        re. 

(Ent.)  A  tribe  of  the 

pulmonary  order  of  arachnidans.  Brande. 

AR-A-NE'I-f6RM,  a.  Resembling  a.  spider ; 
having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  spider.     Ogilvie. 

A-RA'NJ-OUS,-  a.  [L.  aranea,  a  spider's  web.] 
Resembling  a  spider's  web  or  cobweb.  Derham. 

A-rAj^'  GO,  re.    A  species  of  bead  made  of  rough 

cornelian.  McCulloch. 

A-RA'TION,  re.    [L.  aratio^    Ploughing ;  tillage. 

Lands  ore  said  to  be  in  a  state  oiaration  when  they  are 
under  tillage.  Brande. 

t  AR'A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  aro,  to  plough.]  Relating 
to  ploughing,  or  to  tillage.  Bailey. 

A-RAU-CA'RI-A,  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  gigantic 
firs,  confined  to  a  few  species  inhabiting  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Loudon. 

AR'BA-LEST. 

AE'BA-LET, 

AR'BA-LlST, 

AR'BA-LIsT-5R,  re.    A  crossbow-man.         Speed. 

AR'BI-T^R,  re.  [L. ;  It.  arbitro  ;  Sp.  arbitrador  ; 
Fr.  arbitre.] 

1.  (Law.)  One  appointed  to  decide  a  point 
in  dispute ;  an  arbitrator ;  an  umpire  ;  a  ref- 
eree ;  a  judge  with  discretionary  power.  Burrill. 

2.  One  who  directs  or  controls. 

His  majesty  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  for  the  sole  ar^ 
biter  of  the  affairs  of  Christendom.  Temple. 

Syn.  —  Arbiters,  arbitrators,  umpires,  and  referees 
decide  according  to  their  best  judfjment,  on  principles 
of  equity,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  cases  referred  to 
them;  judges  must  decide  as  the  law  prescribes. — 
See  Judge. 

AR'BI-TJER,  V.  u.    To  judge  ;  to  arbitrate.  Huloet. 

AR'BI-TRA-BLE  (ir'be-tr?-bl),  a. 

1.  Arbitrary;  depending  upon  the  w'ill.  "  Such 
arbitrable  proportion."  Spelman. 

2.  Determinable.  Bp.  Hall. 

AR'BI-TRA^E,  re.     Arbitration,  [r.]    R.  Cobden. 

AR'BI-TRAL,  a.    Relating  to  arbitration.    Craig. 

AE-bIt'RA-MENT,  re.  1.  Will ;  determination  ; 
decision ;  choice. 

stand  fast ;  to  stand  or  fall 
Free  in  thine  own  arbiiramenf  it  lies.  Stilton. 

2.  (Law.)  Award  of  arbitrators.  Burrill. 

J8^  This  word  is  written  arbitrament  and  arbitre- 
ment.  Johnson  favors  arbitrement ;  but  arbitrament 
is  better  authorized,  and  Smart  says,  "Arbitrament  is 
the  more  Englisll  form." 

AR'BI-TEA-R{-LY,  ad.     In  an  arbitrary  manner. 

AR'BJ-TEA-RI-NESS,  m.  Quality  of  being  arbi- 
trary ;  despoticalness  ;  tyranny.  Temple. 

t AR-B]-TRA'RI-0US,  a.  Arbitrary;  despotic. 
"  Devices  of  arbitrarious  superstition."    More. 


I  re.  [Contracted  from  arcubalist ; 
>  Fr.  arbalsste..]  A  crossbow.  — 
1  See  Arcubalist.  Camden. 


t  AR-BJ-TRA'RI-OUS-LY,  ad.  According  to  mere 
will  and  pleasure  ;  arbitrarily.  Glanville. 

AR'BI-TRA-RY,  a.  [L.  arbitrarius ;  arbiter,  a 
judgej 

1.  Bound  by  no  law;  irresponsible;  abso- 
lute ;  despotic ;  as,  "  An  arbitrary  monarch." 

2.  Depending  on  no  rule ;  determined  only 
by  the  will ;  voluntary.  "  Arbitrary  calcula- 
tions, and  such  as  vary,  at  pleasure."    Broione. 

Indifferent  things  are  lefl  arbitrary  to  us.  £p.  Salt. 

Syn.  —  See  Absolute. 

AR'BJ-TRAte,  v.  a.  [L.  arbitror,  to  jidge ;  It.  ar- 
bitrare ;  Sp.  arbitrar ;  Fr.  arbitrer.]  [i.  arbi- 
trated ;  pp.  arbitrating,  arbitrated.]  To 
decide  or  determine  as  an  arbiter. 

'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war 
The  bitter  clamor  of  two  eager  tongues, 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us.  Shak. 

Yet  where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is, 
That  I  incline  to  hope  ratber  than  fear, 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion.  Milton. 

AR'BJ-TRATE,  V.  n.  To  decide  as  an  arbitrator 
or  umpire ;  to  give  judgment ;  as,  "  We  have 
been  chosen  to  arbitrate  between  them." 

AR-BJ-TRA'TION,  re.     1.  Act  of  arbitrating. 

2.  (Law.)  The  investigation  and  determina- 
tion of  a  cause  or  matter  in  controversy  by  an 
unofficial  person,  or  by  persons  mutually  chosen 
by  the  contending  parties.  Burrill. 

AR-BI-TRA'TI0N-B6ND,  re.  (Law.)  A  solemn 
obligation  to  submit  to  an  award.     Blackstone. 

AR'B|-TRA-TOR,  re.     [L.  arbitror,  to  judge.] 

1.  An  umpire  ;  an  arbiter  ;  a  judge. 

The  end  crowns  all; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator.  Time, 
Will  one  day  end  it.  Shak. 

2.  A  ruler ;  a-sovereign ;  a  governor. 

Though  heaven  be  shut, 
And  heaven's  high  Arbitrator  sit  secure.        Milton. 

3.  (Law.)  A  disinterested  person,  to  whose 
judgment  or  decision  matters  in  dispute  are 
submitted  by  the  consent  of  parties.      Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Arbiter,  Judge. 

Ar'BJ-TrA-TRIX,  re.  A  female  judge  or  arbiter  ; 
arbitress.  Sherwood. 

AE-BIT'R5-MENT,  re.    1.   Decision ;  determina- 
tion.    "  Even  to  a  mortal  a?-6i<remere<."    Shak. 
2.  (Law.)  Award ;  decision  of  arbitrators.  — 
See  Arbitrament. 

AR'BI-TRESS,  re.     A  female  arbiter  ;  arbitratrix. 

Fell  Discord,  arbitress  of  such  debate.  Cowper, 

•AR'BJ-TRY,  re.  [L.  arbitrium.]  Free  will.  Chaucer. 

AR'BQR,  re.     [L.  arbor ;  Fr.  arbre,  a  tree.] 

1.  A  place  covered  with  branches  of  trees, 
leaves,  or  vines,  so  as  to  be  shady  ;  a  bower. 

For  noonday's  heat  are  closer  arbors  made, 

And  for  fresn  evening  air  the  open  glade.        Dryden. 

2.  (Mech.)  The  principal  spindle  or  axis 
which  communicates  motion  to  the  other  parts 
of  a  machine.  Brande. 

t  AR'Bp-RA-RY,  a.  [L.  arborarius.]  Belonging 
to  a  tree,;  arboreous.  "     ' 


t  AR'BO-RA-TOR,  re.  [L. ;  Fr.  arborateur.]  A 
planter  or  pruner  of  trees.  Evelyn. 

Ar' BOR-Di-A  'MJE,  n.  [L.,  tree  of  silver,  that 
metal  having  been  called  Diana  by  the  old  chem- 
ists.] The  arborescent  crystallization  that  takes 
place  when  quicksilver  is  put  into  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver;  silver  precipitated  by  mer- 
cury from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid.      Brande. 

AR'BQRED  (at'burd),  a.  Furnished  with  an  ar- 
bor. "  Pollok. 

AR-BO'RJE-OUS,  a.  1.  Belonging  to,  or  growing 
on,  trees.  "AnarJoreousexcrescence."Sj-ot«ree. 
2.  Like  a  tree.  "A  grain  of  mustard  be- 
comes arboreous."  Browne. 

AR-BO-RES'C^NT,  a.  [L.  arboresco,  arborescens, 
to  grow  into  a  tree.]  Resembling  a  tree ;  grow- 
ing like  a  tree ;  having  a  tendency  to  take  the 
_  form  of  a  tree ;  dendritic.  Evelyn. 

AR'BO-EET,  re.  [L.  arbor.]  A  small  tree  or 
shrub.    "  Arborets  and  flowers."  Milton. 

AR-BO-RE'TUM,  re. ;  pi.  L.  ah-bq-re'ta  ;  Eng. 
iR-Bp-RE'Tvin§.  [L.]  (Hort.)  A  plantation  of 
trees  or  shrubs.  Loudon. 
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t  AR-BOE'I-CAL,  a.    Relating  to  trees.    Howell. 

XR-BQR-I-CULT'U-RAL,  a.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  arboriculture".      '  Loudon. 

AR-BOR-I-CULT'URE,  n.  [h.  arbor,  a  tree,  and 
cultura,  a  cultivating.]  The  art  of  cultivating 
trees  and  shrubs.  Brande. 

AR-BOR-!-C0LT'y-RlST,  n.  One  who  practises 
aborioulture.      "  Loudon. 

AR-bOr';-FORM,  a.    [L.  arbor,  a  tree,  and  for- 
'  ma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tree.  Ogilvie. 

AR'BOR-IST,  n.    One  who  makes  trees  his  study. 

"  Our  cunning  arborists."  Evelyn. 

AE-BOR-I-Za'tION,  n.   The  appearance  or  figure 

of  a' tree  or  plant  in  minerals.  Ogilvie. 

AR'BOR-Otis,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an  arbor; 
formed  by  trees. 

But  first  from  under  shady,  wborous  roof 

Lowly  they  bowed  adoring.        •  Milton. 

jR'BOR-SA-TUR'JVi,  «.  [L.,  tree  of  Saturn.] 
The  arborescent  crystallization  that  takes  place 
when  metallic  zinc  is  suspended  in  a  solution 
of  a  salt  of  lead.  Horsford. 

AR'BOR-VINE,  re.     A  species  of  bind-weed 

AR'BOR-Vf'T.m:,  n.    [L.,-  tree  of  life.] 

1.'  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree  ;  Thuja.  Loudon. 
2.  {Anat.)    The  name  given  to  an  arbores- 
cent appearance  observed  on  cutting  the  cere- 
bellum longitudinally.  Dimglison. 

AR'bOS-^LE  (ar'bus-sl),  re.  [L.  arbuscula.'\A.  lit- 
tle tree  or  shrub.  Bailey. 

AR-BUS'Cy-LAR,  a.  Composed  of,  or  resembling, 
shrubs, "  Craig. 


AR-BOS'TIVE,  a. 
trees  or  shrubs. 


[L.  arbustivus.]  Planted  with 
Smart. 


JlR-B&'TUS,   n.     [L.] 
shrubs  :  arbute. 


.aR-BirS'TUM,n.     [L.]     The  classical  name  for 
an  orchard,  hopyard,  or  vineyard.  Brande. 

AR'BUTE,  n.  [L.  arbutus.]  A  genus  of  evergreen 
shrubs  ;  the  strawb«rry-tree.  Loudon. 

AR-BU'T^-AN,  It.  Relating  to  the  arbute.  Evelyn. 

A  genus  .of   evergreen 
Gray. 

ARC,  n.  [L.  arcus,  a  bow ;  It.  S;  Sp.  arco  ;  Fr.  are.] 

1.  ^Geom.)  A  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  or  other  curve.  Davies. 

2.  An  arch  ;  a  vault..  "Arcs  of  triumph. "Pope. 
AR'C.a,n.     [L.]     1.  A  chest ;  a  coffer.       Weak. 

2.  An  enclosed  space  ;  a  vaulted  cell.  T-Fea/e. 

3.  A  beam  with  a  groove  in  it.  Britten. 

4.  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  bivalve,  inequivalve 
mollusks,  which  have  numerous  sharp  alternate 
teeth  at  the  hinge  of  the  shell.  Woodward. 

AK-CADE',  n.    [L.  arcus,  a  bow  ;  Sp.  arcada ;  Fr. 
'  arcade.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  series  of  apertures  or  recesses 
with  arched  ceilings  supported  by  piers,  form- 
ing the  ornamental  front  of  large  masses  of 
masonry.  Britton. 

2.  A  covered  walk  along  the  side  of  a  build- 
ing or  buildings,  with  columns  on  the  outer  edge 
supporting  arches.  Brande. 

3.  A  single  arched  aperture  or  enclosure. 

The  aqueducts  required  eonstant  repairs,  especially  those 
on  arches.  The  spaces  between  the  piers  varied  much  in 
width.  Some  of  the  arcades  are  as  much  as  twenty-seven 
feet  in  diameter.  Gwilt, 

4.  A  space  covered  by  a  continued  vault  or 
arch  supported  on  piers  or  columns.         Weale. 

AR-CAD'fD,  a.  Furnished  with  an  arcade.  P.Mag. 

AR-CA'DI-AN,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Arcadia. 
"  Charmed  with  Arcadian  pipe." 

AR-CA'DIC,  It.     (^Geog.)  Arcadian. 

AR'CA-DY,  n.    The  country  of  Arcadia.   Milton. 

tAR-CANE',  a.    [L.  arcanus.]  Secret;   mysteri- 
ous.   "  The  arcane  mysteries."  Cudworth. 

.fR-CA'J\ruM,n.;  pi.  AR-cAiNA.    [L.] 

1.  A  secret ;  a  mystery.  .  Sunft. 

2.  (Chem.  &.  Med.)  Any  recipe  or  prepara- 
tion reputed  to^  possess  great  eificacy,  whose 
composition  is  kept  secret.  Dunglison. 

ArC'b6u-tAm-T  (-Wng),  n.     [Fr.]    (Arch.)     A 
kind  of  arched  buttress  formed  of  a  fiat  arch 
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or  part  of  an  arch,  and  abutting  against  the 
foot  or  side  of  another  arch  or  vault  to  sup- 
port it ;  a  flying-buttress.  Weale. 

ARCH,  n. ;  pi.  Xbch'?^.     [L.  arcus,  a  bow ;   It.  ^ 
Sp.  arco  ;  Fr.  arc,  or  arche.'] 

1.  {Qeom.)  Part  of  any  curved  line,  as  of  a 
circle  or  an  ellipse;  an  arc.  Locke. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  self- 
sustaining  struc- 
ture, of  a  bow-like 
form,  resting  at 
each  end  on  sup- 
ports, to  which  any 
strain  or  force  act- . 
ing  against  it  is 
communicated  by  lateral  pressure  through  the 
wedge-shaped  blocks  or  the  several  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Francis. 

The  arch  itself  is  formed  by  the  voussoirs,  or  stones 
cut  into  the  shape  of  a  truncated  wedge,  the  upper- 
most of  which,  at  C,  is  called  the  keystone.  The  seams 
or  planes,  in  which  two  adjacent  voussoirs  are  united, 
are  called  .tiie  joints  ;  the  solid  masonry,  A  E  and  B  F, 
against  which  the  extremities  of  the  arch  abut  or  rest, 
are  called  the  abutments ;  and  the  line  from  which 
the  arch  springs,  at  A  a,  B  b,  the  impost.  The  lower 
line  of  the  arch  stones,  A  C  B,  is  the  intrados,  or  soffit  j 
the  upper  line,  the  extrados,  or  back.  The  beginning  of 
the  arch  is  called  the  spring  of  the  arch  ;  the  middle, 
the  crown  ;  the  parts  between  the  spring  and  tlie 
crown,  the  haunches.  .The  distance,  A  B,  between 
the  upper  extremities  of  the  piers,  or  the  springing 
lines.  Is  called  the  span^  and  C  D  is  the  height  of  the 
arch.  Brande. 

3.  A  vaulted  roof  or  dome,  as  the  sky. 


Hath  Nature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch? 


Shak. 


4.  (Anat.)  Any  part  of  the  body  resembling 
an  arch  in  form  ;  as,  "  The  arch  of  the  colon  *' ; 
"  The  arch  of  the  aorta.'*  Dunglison. 

5.  f  [Gr.  a.fi-x6q.'\    A  chief ;  a  leader. 

My  worthy  jrch  and  patron  comes  to-night.  Shak. 

ARCH,  V.  a.  [i.  ARCHED  ;  pp.  arching,  arched,] 

1.  To  cover  with  an  arch  or  with  arches. 

The  proud  river  which  makes  her  bed  at  her  feet  is  arched 
over  with  such  a  curious  pile  of  stones.  Howell. 

2.  To  form  into  an  arch. 

Fine  devices  of  arching  water  without  spilling.         Bacon. 

ARCH,  V.  n.    To  build  or  make  arches. 

The  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
Build  on  the  wave  or  arch  beneath  the  sand.       Pope. 

ARCH,  a.     [Gr.  ^px'*^'  ^  chief,  a  leader.] 

1.  Chief;  of  the  first  class. 

There  ia  sprung  up 
An  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer.   ■  Shdk. 

2.  "Waggish  ;  mirthful ;  shrewd. 

He  had  khe  reputation  of  an  arch  lad  at  school.         Swift. 

41^  Dr.  Johnson  remarks  of  this  word  in  the  last 
sense  :  "  This  signification  it  seems  to  have  gained  by 
being  frequently  applied  to  the  boy  most  remarka- 
ble fof  his  pranks;  as,  'The  arch  rogue* ;  unless  it 
be  derived  from  Jlrchy,  the  name  of  the  jester  to 
Cliarles  I." 

ARCH—,  [Gr.  apj^^ds]  in  composition,  signifies  chief, 
or  of  the  first  class ;  as,  archangel,  archbishop. 

AR-jCH.^-6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ap^ahs,  from  the 
beginning,  ancient,  and  yp^fpoi,  to  describe.]  A 
writing  or  treatise  on  antiquity.  Elmes. 

AR-CH^-0-L6'^I-AN,  n.  One  versed  in  archae- 
ology ;  an  archseologist.  J.  Murray, 

AR-CH^-O-LOp'IC,  )  „.    [ctr.  ip.yaw).CYiK6,.-] 

AR-eH^-p-LO(^'l-CAL,  )   Relating  to  afchseolo- 
,   gy  or  antiquities.  Ash. 

AR-jEHjE-OL'O-gflST,  n.  One  versed  in  archaeol- 
ogy ;  an  archseologian.  Seager. 

AR-jGHjE-OL'O-py,  n.  [Gr.  ipx'^wJ.oyia  ;  ip^aios, 
from  the  beginning,  ancient,  and  ^(iyos,  a  dis- 
course ;  Fr.  archeologie.]  Learning  in,  or 
knowledge  of,  ancient  art  and  ancient  things  ; 
a  discourse  on  antiquities.  Warton. 

S^  This  word  is  sometimes  written  arckaiology, 
which  is  not  in  accordance  witli  the  usual  form  of 
derivations  from  the  Greek. 

AR-CHA'JC,         )a.  [Gr.  <ip;^ai»c<!j.]  Old  ;  ancient ; 

AR-£IHA'{-CAL,  5 gone  out  of  use.  "The  head- 
dress of  the  females  ...  is  peculiar,  and  so 
very  awhaic.*'  Dawson.. 

AR-£;H>!-OL'0-py,  •«.     See  ARCHJliOLOGY. 

AR'jCIIA-I§M,  m.  [Gr.  ip'xa.'iciiid!.]  An  antiquat- 
ed term,  expression,  phrase,  or  idiom.      Watts. 


AR£IH-AN'95L,  H.  1.  One  of  the  highest  order 
of  angels. 

Darlcencd  eo,  yet  shone 
Above  tiiem  all  the  arc/iavgel.  Hilton. 

2.  (Bof.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  Lamium. Loudon. 

ARCH-AN-pEt,'IO,  a.     Belonging  to  archangels. 

MRen-JlJtr-gEL'I-CM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
American  umbelliferous  plants.  Gray. 

ARCH-A-POS'TLE  (irch-j-pos'sl),  n.  Chief  apos- 
tle. "The  highest  titles,  .  .  .  such  as  arch- 
apostle,  supreme  of  the  apostles."  Trapp. 

ARCH-AR'CHI-TECT,   n.     The  highest  architect. 

I'll  ne'er  believe  that  the  Aj-charcliitfct 

With  all  these  tires  the  heavenly  arches  decked 

Only  for  show.  Du  JJarias. 

ARCH-BEA'CON  (ilrch-bs'lcii),  n.  Chief  place"  of 
prospect  or  of  signal.  Carew. 

ARCH-BrsH'OP,  n.  The  primate  of  a  province 
containing  several,  dioceses  ;  a  bishop  of  the 
first  class,  who  superintends  the  conduct  of 
other  bishops,  his  suffragans  ;  a  metropolitan. 


England  and  metropolitan,  and  the  Arcwyishop  of  Yorlc,  Pri- 
mate of  EngUind.  There  are  two  pixjvinces  or  archbishoprics 
in  England,  Canterbury  and  York.  The  Archiiishop  of  Can- 
terbury has  tlie  precedency  of  all  the  other  clergy;  next  to 
him,  the  Arclibisfiop  of  York.  Hook. 

ARCH-BISH'OP-RlC,  n.  The  state,  jurisdiction, 
or  province  of  an  archbishop.  "  The  archbish- 
opric of  Toledo."  Shak. 

ARCH-BOTCH'pR,  n.     Chief  mender.  [Ironical.] 

Ai-cltbotclter  of  a  psalm  or  prayer.  Mii.  Corbet. 

ARCH-BUF-f66n',  n.     The  chief  buff'oon.  Scott. 

ARCH-BUILD'ER  (ilrch-bild'er),  n.  Chief  builder. 
"  Excellent  archbuilders."  liarmar. 

ARCH-BUT'L{;R,  n.  The  chief  butler  :  —  former- 
ly an  officer  of  the  German  empire.  Ash. 

ARCH-BOt'TR{;SS,  m.    An  arc-boutant.  Britton. 

ARCH-0HAM'B^;R-LAIN,  n.  Formerly  a  high 
officer  of  the  German  empire.  Ash. 

ARCH-ChAn'CPL-LOR,  n.  A  great  officer,  who 
formerly  presided  over  the  secretaries  of  a 
court.  Ash. 

ARCH-OhAnt'?R,  n.  The  chief  chanter.  Johnson. 

ARCH-jGHfiM'IC,  a.  Of  the  highest  chemic 
power.     "  The  archchemic  sun."  Milton. 

ARCH-CON-SPIR'A-TOE,  n.  A  chief  conspirator. 
"Adversary  and  archconspirator."    Maundrell. 

ARCH-CRIT'IC,  n.  The  chief  critic.  "Arch- 
critic  of  the  sacred  muses."  Trans,  of  Boccalini. 

ARCH-DEA'CON  (arch-ds'kn),  n.  (Church  of 
EngUind.)  An  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  ranking 
next  to  the  bishop,  by  whom  he  is  appointed  to 
preside  over  an  archdeaconry.  He  has  a  kind 
of  episcopal  authority,  originally  derived  from 
the  bishop,  but  now  independent  of  his.  Burrill. 
Syn.  — See  Cleegtman. 

ARCH-DEA'CON-RY  (irch-de'kn-re),   n. 

1.  The  office,  jurisdiction,  or  residence  of  an 
archdeacon.  Swinburne. 

2.  A  subdivision  of  a  diocese  over  which  an 
archdeacon  presides.  Blackstone. 

AROH-DEA'CON-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  an  arch- 
deacon ;  archdeaconry.  Johnson. 

ARCH-DI'O-CESE,  n.  The  diocese  of  an  arch- 
bishop. Gent.  Mag. 

AECH-DI-VINE',  n.  A  principal  theologian. 
"  One  of  their  own  archdivines."  Burton. 

ARCH-DRO'ID,  n.    The  chief  of  the  Druids.  Ash. 

ARCH-DU'CAL,  a.    Belonging  to  an  archduke. 

ARCH-DUCH'^SS,  re.  The  wife  of  an  archduke, 
or  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  — 
See  Akohduke. 

AROH-btJCH'V,  m.  The  territory  of  an  arch- 
duke or  archduchess.  Butler. 

ARCH-DDKE',  re.  [arch  ani  duke.]  A  title  given 
to  th^  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  all  the 
sons  being  archdukes,  and  all  the  daughters 
archduchesses.  Buchanan. 

ARCH-DUkE'DOM,  re.  The  territory  of  an  arch- 
duke ;  archduchy.  Guthrie. 
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ARCHED 

ARCH'^D  (avch'ed  or  arclit)    [arch'ed,  S.  W.  Ja. 
E. ;  archt,  Sm.  K.],  p.  a.    Having  the  form  of 
an  arch.     "  Draw  his  arched  brows."        Shak. 
«®"Tliis  word  is  colloquially  pronounced  arcM. 

AR-C11EL'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  ip^'h  "■  principle,  and 
Uyos,  a  discourse.]     A  treatise  on  principles. 

Archeloffi/  treats  of  principles,  and  should  not   be  con- 

Ipvinded  with  archaoloipj,  which  treats  of  antiguilies,  or 

■  things  old,  Fhmimj. 

AECH-EN'ip-MY,  n.  A  chief  enemy  ;  — applied 
especially  to  Satan.  Milton. 

ARCH'^K,  n.  [L.  arcus,  a  bow ;  It.  arciere ; 
Sp.  archero  ;  Fr.  orpAer.]  One  who  shoots  with 
a  bow ;  a  bowman. 

Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head.         Shak. 
ARCH'gR-ESS,  n.     She  that  shoots  with  a  bow. 

She,  therefore,  glorious  archeress  of  heaven.  Cowper. 
ARCH'^R-Y,  n.  1.  The  skill  or  practice  of  an 
archer ;  the  use  of  the  bow,  or  the  art  of  shoot- 
ing with  the  bow.  Camden. 
2.  f  (Late.)  Anciently,  a  service  of  keeping 
a  bow  for  the  use  of  the  lord  in  the  defence  of 
his  castle.  Crabb. 

ARCH'?§-COURT  Circh'ez-kort),  «.  An  ecclesi- 
astical court  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  being  the  superior  court  of  appeal 
in  his  bishopric.  It  is  so  called  from  having 
been  anciently  held  in  Bow  Church,  Lon- 
don, which  was  built  on  arches,  and  thence 
styled  St.  Mm-y-le-bow,  {de  arcubus.)         Eden. 

AR-€H?-Ty'PAL,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  an 
archetype  or  pattern  ;  archetypical. 

An  archatijiial  world,  which  contains  intelUgibly  all  that 
is  contained  sensibly  in  our  ivorld.  '   Bolingbroke. 

AR'jCH^-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  dpp(;fr£nrof ;  d(iv»;,  begin- 
ning, and  r£j7ros,  pattern,  model ;  L.  archetypum  ; 
It.  arclietipo ;  Fr.  archetype.'] 

X-  The  original,  of  which  any  copy  or  resem- 
blance is  made  ;  iirst  pattern  or  type. 

The  learned  eye,  versed  equally  in  nature  and  art,  easily 
compares  tlie  picture  with  its  archetype.  Qilpin. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Lofcke,  the  archetypes  of  our  ideas  arc 
the  things  really  existing  out  of  us.  Fleming. 

2.  ( Coinage.)  A  standard  weight  by  which 
others  are  adjusted.  Buchanan. 

3.  (Annt.)  That  ideal,  original,  or  funda- 
mental pattern  on  which  a  natural  group  of 
animals  or  system  of  organs  has  been  con- 
structed, and  to  modifications  of  which  the 
various  forms  of  such  animals  or  organs  may 
be  referred.  Brande. 

AR-EHp-TYP'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  an  arche- 
type ;  archetypal.  Warbttrton. 

ARCH-EU'NUjCH,  n.     The  chief  of  the  eunuchs. 

Ash: 

AR-CHE '  US,  n.  [Gr.  ap^r/dio,  to  rule  ;  op;^^, 
beginning.]  (Alchemy.)  According  to  Para- 
celsus, the  primum  mobile,  or  original  princi- 
ple in  nature,  pervading  all  things  and  presid- 
ing over  all  organic  phenomena.        Dunglison. 

AECH-FEL'ON,  n.   The  chief  of  felons.     Milton. 

ARCH-FIEND'  (-fSiid'),  n.  The  chief  of  fiends. 
*'  Huge  in  length,  the  archfiend  lay."      Milton. 

t  ARCH-PLA'MfN,  n.    Chief  pviest.     <'  The  magi 

or  archjlamens."  Sir  T,  Herbert. 

ARCH-FLAT'T^R-^R,  n.  The  principal  flatterer. 

He  will  follow  the  archfiatterer,  ...  a  man's  self.     Bacon. 

ARCH-FOE',  n.  A  grand  or  chief  enemy.  Milton. 

ARCH-FOUND'^R,  n.  The  chief  founder.  Milton.- 

ARCH-FRIEND',  71.    A  chief  friend.      Arbuthnot. 

ARCH-g6v'JPRN-0R,  n.  The  chief  governor. 
"  The  archgovernor  of  Athens."  Brewer. 

ARCH-HER'5-SY, «.  The  greatest  heresy.  Butler. 

ARCH-HER':p-TlC,  n.    Chief  heretic.     Pearson. 

ARCH-RfP'O-CRITE,  n.     A  great  hypocrite. 

AR-jCHI'A-T^R  [jr-kl'a-ter,  K.  C.  Todd,  Maun- 
der; 'ir-ke-di'tei:.  Ash,  Crcd}b'],n.  [Gr.  Ap^laTpos; 
^p^tfff,  chief,  and  /arptJf,  a  physician  ;  Fr.  archia- 
ire.]  A  chief  physician,  or  a  physician  to  a 
sovereign.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

t  AR'jEH!-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  ip^iKS;.']  Chief;  primary  ; 
authoritative.     'Kirchical  y:-a\e."         liallywell. 
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AR-jCHI-Dj-AC'O-NAL,  a.  Belonging  to  an  arch- 
deacon.    "  Archidiaconal  authority."    Wotton. 

AR-jCH!-{;-PIS'CO-PA-0y,  n.  The  state  or  dig- 
nity of  an  archbishop. '  Sir  E.  Pering. 

AR-£;H!-5-PlS'CO-PAL(a:r-ke-e-pis'ko-iisil),  a.  [L. 
archie piscopusl]  Belonging  to  an"  archbishop. 
"The  archiepiscopal  see."  Bp.  Hall. 

AR-CHl-E-PiS'CO-PATE,  n.  The  office  of  an 
archbishop ;  an  archbishopric.  Ch.  Ob. 

AR-jCHIg'RA-PH^R,  n.  [Gr.  af)(^Ss,  chief,  and 
y()d0«j,  to  ^vrite.]  The  head  secretary.  Dr.  Black. 

AE'CHIL,  or  AR'jCHJL  [ir'chil,  Sm. ;  ar'kil,  Wb. ; 
ir'chil  or  ar'kil,  K.],  n.  [Corrupted  from  Fr. 
orseille.  Brande.]  A  violet-red  paste  used  in 
dyeing,  and  prepared  from  the  lichens  called 
Rocella  tinctoria  and  Rocella  fuciformis  ;  or- 
chilla.     It  is  procured  in  the  Canaries.  Brands. 

AR-CHI-LO'eHI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Archilo- 
chus,  or  the  verse  of  Afchilochus.  Crabb. 

AR-CH(-MAN'DRITE,  n.  [Gr.  ip;^if,  chief,  and 
Syr.  mandrite,  monk ;  Gr.  fidvSpa,  a  monastery  ; 
It.  archimandrita ;  Fr.  archimandrite.]  The 
chief  of  the  monks;  —  a  title  in  the  Greek 
church  equivalent  to  that  of  abbot  in  the  Catho- 
lic church.  Brande. 

AR-jCHIM-^-DE'AN,  a.   Relating  to  Ar- 
chimedes,   a   Greek    philosopher.  — 
Archimedean  screw,  or  Archimedes' 
screw,  a  machime  for  rais- 
ing water,  consisting  of  a 
tube  rolled   into    a    spiral 
form  round  about  a  cylin- 
der. P.  Cyc. 

ARCH'ING,  ^.  o.    Having  the    Archimedean  screw. 

form  of  an  arch;  vaulted. 

The  mole, . .  .  formed  ...  in  a  curve,  arching  against  the 
stream,  so  tliat  it  resists  tlie  current.  Gilpin. 

AR-€HI-P$-LA^'IC,  u.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
an  archipelago.  Ed.  Rev. 

AR-€H{-PEL'A-G0  [ilr-ke-pel'?-go,  W.  J.  E.  F. 
K.  Sm. ;  arcii-e-per^-go,  Earnshaw],  n.  [Gr.  ip- 
X6i,  chief,  (or  Aiyaioj,  JEgean,  P.  Cyc.)  and  rrU- 
ayos,  the  sea  ;  Fr.  Archipel]  The  modern  name 
of  the  ^gean  Sea ;  and,  as  this  abounds  in 
small  islands,  the  name  is  applied  to  various 
clusters  of  islands  in  other  seas.  P.  Cyc. 

AR'jCHI-TECT,  n.  [Gr.  ipx'-rcnTm ;  ap)i^6s,  chief, 
and  TiKTi^v,  a  builder  ;  L.  architectus ;  It.  arch- 
itetto ;  Sp.  architecto  ;  Fr.  architecte.] 

.  1.  A  professor  of  the  art  of  building ;  one 
competent  to  design  and  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  any  building.  * 

"We  are  by  an  architect  to  understand  a  person  skilful  in 
the  art  of  building.  Evelyn. 

The  architect's  glory  consists  in  the  designment  and  idea 
of  the  work.  Wptton. 

2.  One  who  designs  or  contrives  any  thing. 
"The  divine  Architect  of  the  body."  Ray. 

An  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  The  architect  plans ;  the  builder  constructs. 

AR-jCHI-TEO'XIVE,  a.  Used  .in  architecture. 
"Architective  materials."  Derhatn, 

AR-€HI-T?C-t6n'IC,         la.     Skilled  in  archi- 
AR-eHI-TJC-TON'I-CAL,  Jtecture.    "Geometri- 
cal and  architectonic'al  artists."  Browne. 

t  AR'CHI-TEC-TOR,  n.  A  builder ;  an  architect. 
"Like  a  skilful  architector.^'  Austin. 

t  AR'EHJ-TEC-TR^SS,  m.     She  who  builds. 

If  Nature  herself,  the  first  arc7ntectres3,  had  (to  use  an 
expression  of-Vitruvius)  windowed  your  breast,  Wotton. 

AR-€HI-TECT'y-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  architect- 
ure.    "  Archiiectitral  ornaTtnentsy'  Stuart. 

AR'CHJ-TECT-URE  (Sr'ke-tekt-yur),  n.  1.  The 
art  or  science  of  building  accoirding  to  certain 
proportions  and  rules  determined  by  natural 
laws  and  the  principles  of  taste. 

Our  fathers  next,  in  architecture  skilled, 

Cities  for  use,  and  forts  for  safety,  build.     Blacktnore. 

2.  That  which  is  built  according  to  the  design 
of  an  architect. 

The  formation  of  the  first  earth  being  a  piece  of  divine^ar- 
ohitecture,  ascribed  to  a  particular  providence,  Bwiict. 

;6®==  Architecture  is  divided  into  civil  architecture, 
called  by  way  of  eminence  architecture ;  military 
architecture,  or  fortification ;    and  naval  architecture. 
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which  includes  the  building  of  ships,  vessels,  ports; 
moles,  &;c.  Johnson. 

Ar'iCHI-TRAVB,    n.     [It.  architrave,  from   Gr. 

ipxi^h  chief,  and  L.  trabs,  a '  beam ;  Sp.  arqui- 

trabe ;  Fr.  architrare.]     (Arch.)  The  lowest  of 

three  principal  members  of  the  entablature  of 

an  order,  being  the  chief  beam  employed,  and 

resting  immediately  on  the  columns.     Brande, 

Doric  pillars  overlaid 

With  golden  ,architrave.  Milton. 

Architrave  cornice,  an  entablature  consisting  of  an 

architrave  and  cornice  only,  without  the  interposition 

of  a  frieze.  — Architrave  doors^  those  which  have  an 

architrave  on  the  jauibs  and  over  the  door.       Weale. 

AR-£1HI'VAL,  a.  Relating  to  archives,  registers, 
or  records.  Gent.  Mag. 

AR'jCHI VE,  n. ;  pi.  AK'f!HivEs  [ar'kivz,  S.  W.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  ar'kevz,  J. ;  ar'chevz  or  'it'~ 
kevz.  P.].  [Gr.  dpv^tov,  a  government-house  ; 
dpX'it  sovereignty  ;  L.  archivum ;  It.  archivio  ; 
Sp.  archivo ;  -Fr.  archives.] 

1.  The  repositories  of  the  public  records  of  a 
state  or  community ;  —  the  place  where  ancient 
writings  or  records  are  kept. 

It  may  be  found  in  the  same  archive,  where  the  famous 
original  compact  ...  is  reposited.  Warburton, 

They  carried  the  Are  to  the  archives,  wishing  to  destroy 
the  documents  of  creditors.  Trans,  of  Josephus. 

2.  Public  records  ;  —  ancient  writings  or  rec- 
ords.    '^Archive  or  register."  Holland. 

I  shall  now  look  a  little  into  the  Mosaic  archives,  to  observe 
what  they  furnish  us  with  upon  this  subject.        Woodward. 
Syn. —  See  Records. 

AR'jCHI-VIST,  n.  A  keeper  of  archives,  regis- 
ters, or  records.  Rees's  Cyc. 

AR'jCHI-VOLT,  re.  [It.  archivolto,  from  L.  arcus, 
a  bow,  and  volutus,  turned.]  (Arch..)  The  or- 
namented band  of  mouldings  round  the  vous- 
soirs  or  arch  stones  of  an  arch,  terminating 
horizontally  upon  the  imposts.  Brande. 

AECH'LiKE,  a.     Built  like  an  arch.  Ymmg. 

ARCH'LUTE,  «.  (ilfMS.)  A  theorbo,  or  large  lute, 
the  base  strings  Of  whicji  are  doubled  with  an 
octave,  and  the  higher  strings  with  a  unison ; 
used  by  the  Italians  for  the  base  parts.  P.  Cyc. 

ARCH'LY,  ad.  [See  Arch.]  In  an  arch  manner  ; 
shrewdly  ;  jocosely ;  wittily.  Thyer. 

ARCH-MA-51I"CIAN  (irch-mHish'sin,  66),  n.  Chief 
magician.  Spencer. 

ARCH-MOCK',  n.     Principal  mockery  or  jest. 

O  'tis  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  archmock.       Shak. 

ARCH'NfSS,  n.  Sly  humor  without  malice ; 
shrewdness ;  roguishness.  Warton, 

JR  'eHOM-,  n.  [Gr.  ip;^wi',  a  ruler.]  The  chief 
magistrate  of  ancient  Athens. 

Establish  a  doge,  a  lord  archon,  a  regent.       Bolingbroke. 
AR'€HON-SHlP,  re.  The  office  of  archon.  Mitford. 

AR-jCH6n'T{CS,   n.  pi.      [Gr.    apxm,   a    ruler.] 

(Eccl.    Hist.)    A  sect  of  Christians   who    ap- 

.  peared  in  the  second  century,  and  who  taught 

that  the  world  was  made  by  archangels.    Eden. 

AECH-pAs'TOR,  n.     Chief  pastor.  Barrow. 

ARCH-PHI-LOS'O-PH^R,  n.  Chief  philosopher. 
"  It  is  no  improbable  opinion,  which  the  arch- 
philosopher  was  of."  Hooker. 

ARCH-PIL'LAE,  re.     The  main  or  chief  pillar. 

Archpillar  and  foundation  of  human  society.   Harmar. 

ARCH-PO'^T,  re.    The  principal  poet  by  repute. 
The  title  of  archipoeta,  or  archpoet.  I'ojje. 

ARCH-p6L-I-T£"CIAN  (itrch-pBI-e-tish'sin),  re. 
Chief  or  transcendent  politician.  Bacon. 

ArcH-PREL'ATE,  re.    Chief  prelate.        Hooker. 

ARCH-PRE§'BY-T]pR,  re.  Chief  presbyter.  Aylife. 

ARCH-PRE§'BY-TER-Y,  re.  The  absolute  do- 
minion of  presbytery';  chief  presbytery.  Milton. 

XrCH-PRIEST'  (arch-pr§st'),  re.     Chief  priest. 

Ecclesiastical  dignity  which  included  the  archpriests.  Ayliffc. 
ARCH-PRIEST'ipsS,  «.     Chief  priestess.  ' 

ARCH-PEI'MATE,  re.  The  primate  over  other 
primates,  as  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  over 
the  archbishop  of  York.  "  One  archprimate, 
or  Protestant  pope.  Milton. 
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AECH-PE6PH'¥T,  n.     Chief  prophet.       Warton. 

iRCH-PEOT'^S-TANT,  n.  A  principal  Protes- 
tant. "  These  sayings  of  these  arcliprotestants 
and  master  ministers  of  Germany."    Stapleton. 

ARCH-PUB'LI-CAN,  «.  Chief  publican.  Bp.  Hall. 

ARCH-REB'^L,  ■«.     A  principal  rebel.        Milton. 

ARCH-SAINT',  )s.     Chief  saint.  Drayton. 

t  ARCH-SEE',  n.  See  of  an  archbishop.  Drayion. 

ARCH-STONE',  re.  A  stone  forming  an  arch.  Lyell. 

ARCH-TRAI'TOR,  n.  A  distingaished  traitor; 
—  applied  especially  to  Satan.  Hakemll. 

ARCH-TREA^'UE-lgR  (irch-trSzh'ur-er),  n.  High 
treasurer.     "Post  of  archtreasurer."    Guthrie. 

ARCH-TY'RANT,  «.     Chief  tyrant.         Bp.  Hall. 

ARCH-VIL'LAIN,  n.  An  extraordinary  villain. 
"  An  archvillain  keeps  him  company.  '      Shak. 

ARCH-VlL'LA-NY,  re.   Great  villany.   Beau.^Fl. 
ARCU'WAY,  re.     A  vaulted  aperture  in  a  build- 
ing, or  a  passage  under  an  arch.  Tweddell. 

ARCH-WIFE',  re.  The  wife  of  »  person  in  the 
higher  rank  of  society.  Chaucer. 

ARCH'Wl§E,  ad.  In  the  form  of  an  arch.  Ayliffe. 

ARCH'WORK  (-wurk),  re.    Formation  of  arches. 

ARCH'Y,  a.  Resembling  arches  ;  arching.    Todd. 

Beneftth  the  black  and  archtj  brows  shined  forth  the  bright 

lamps  of  her  eyes.  Partlisnma  Sacra. 

AR-Cl-FlN'I-OUS,  a.  [L.  arcijinius  ;  arx,  a  for- 
tress, and  finis,  a  boundary.]  Serving  at  the 
same  time  for  a  bound^ary  and  a  defence,  as 
risers  and  mountains.  C.  Cushing. 

t  AR-ClT'5-NENT,  a.  [L.  arcitenens,  arcus,  bow, 
and  tenens,  holding.]     Bow-bearing.       Bailey. 

AR'cp-GRAPH,  re.  [L.  arcus,  a  bow,  and  Gr. 
yp&tjua,  to  describe.]  An  instrument  for  drawing 
a  circular  arc  without  the  use  of  a  central 
point ;     called  also  eyclograph.  Francis. 

ARC-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  arcto,  to  draw  close.] 
{Med.)  Contraction  of  a  natural  opening  or  of 
a  canal,  as  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  cases  of 
constipation.  Dunglison. 

ARCTIC,  a.  [Gr.  ipKTiK6; ;  apxros,  a  bear  ;  L.  arc- 
ticus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  artico  ;  Fr.  arctique.']  North- 
ern ;  lying  under  theArctos,  or  Bear;  as,  '.'The 
Arctic  Ocean."    Opposed  to  antarctic. 

Arctic  circle,  one  of  the  lesser  circles,  23  degrees  98 
minutes  from  the  north  pole,  and  forming  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  frigid  zone. 

ArC-T0-StAph'Y-l6s,  n.  [Gr.  a'puros,  a  bear, 
and  (Trd^uA^,  a  bunch  of  grapes.]  {Bot^  A  genus 
of  plants  ;  bear's  grape.  Loudon. 

ARC-Til'RUS,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Soktos,  a  bear, 
and  oSfi)!,'  a  watcher,  the,  star  being  in  the 
knee  of  Bootes,  who  was  called  the  bear-keeper.'] 
(Astron.)  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Bootes.  Hind. 

AR'CU-ATE,  a.  [L.  arcuatus  ;  arcus  a.  bow.]  Bent 
in  the  form  of  abow.   ^'Arcuate  lines."  Bacon. 

t  AR'Cy-A-TlLE,  ffl.    [L.  arcuatilis.]     Arched. 

AE-Cy-A'TION,  re.     [L.  arcuatio,  an  arching.] 

1.  The  act  of  bending;  incurvation.   Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bent ;  curvity ;  crook- 
edness. Johnson. 

3.  t  [Hort.)  The  propagation  of  trees  by  lay- 
ers, the  shoots  being  bent  down.        Chambers. 

t  AR'cy-A-TURE,  «.  The  bending  or  curvature 
of  an  arch.  Bailey. 

AR'CIJ-BA-LIST,  re.  [L.  arcubalista,  a  ballista, 
furnished  with  a  bow ;  arcus,  a  bow,  and  ballista, 
a  warlike  engine  to  shoot  stones  and  darts 
with.]  A  crossbow;  an  engine  to  throw  stones. 
"  .Richard  was  killed  by  the  French,  from  the 
shot  of  an  arcubalist,"  Warton. 

AR-CIJ-BA-LIS'T^R,  or  AR-CU-BAL'JS-T^R  [ar- 
ku-bSl'is-ter,  S.  W.  'P. ;  ar'ku-b&I-ia-ter,  Ja. ; 
ir-ku-bj-lis'ter,  K.  Sm.  C.  Wh.],  re.  A  cross- 
bow-man ;  an  arbalister.  Camden. 

AR'Cy-BUS,  re.  A  species  of  gun  with  a  trigger ; 
an  arquebus  or  harquebus.  Fairkolt. 

-ARD,  [Sax.]  An  affix  signifying  natural  disposi- 
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tion  ;  as,  "  Goddard,"  a  divine  temper ; 
"  Reinard,"  a  sincere  temper;  "Bernard," 
filial  affection;  "  Gijfarti,"  a  liberal  disposition, 
or  a  disposition  to  give.  Gibson.  So  in  drunk- 
ard, niggard,  sluggard,  wizard,  &c. 

AR'DE-4,n.  [L.]  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  ; 
the  lier'on.  Gray. 

AR-DE'I-D.S:,n.  pi.  (Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Grallce,  containing  the  sub-fami- 
lies Psophints,  GruincB,  Ardeints,  Circonince, 
and  Tantalince;  herons.  Gray. 

AR-DE-i  'jv.a:,  re.  pi. 
{Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of 
the  order  Grallm, 
and  family  Ardei- 
dce ;  herons.  Gray. 

AR'D?N-CY,  ■«.  Ar- 
dor ;  heat. 

Sir  T.  Herbert. 

AE'D^NT,  a.  [L.  ardens,  burning ;  It.  ardente  ; 
Sp.  ardiente ;  Fr.  ardent.] 

1.  Hot ;  burning ;  causing  the  sensation  of 
heat ;  as,  "  Distilled  liquors  are  ardent  spirits." 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  fire  ;  fierce. 
"With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  filled.    Dryden. 

3.  Very  warm  ;  passionate  ;  fervent. 

Like  those  that  under  hot,  ardent  zeal  would  set  whole 
realms  on  fire.  Shak, 

Syn.— See  Zealous. 

AR'D^;NT-LY, oiZ.  In  an  ardent  manner;  eagerly. 

AR'D^NT-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  heing  ardent ; 
ardency  ;  ardor.  Sherwood. 

AR'DOR,  re.  [L.  ardor  ;  It.  ardore  ;  Sp.  ardor  ; 
Fr.  ardetcr.] 

1.  Burning  heat ;  heat,  as  of  fire  ;  warmth. 

That  universal  fire  by  its  violent  ardor  may  vitrify  the 
whole  body  of  the  earth.  Howell. 

2.  Heat  of  affection  ;  fervor  ;  zeal. 

Do  men  hasten  to  their  devotions  with  that  ardor  that  they 
would  to  a  lewd  play  ?  South. 

Syn.  —  See  Fervor. 

t  AR-DU'I-TY,  re.  [L.  osrdMMS,  high,  steep.]  Steep- 
ness ;  difficulty ;  arduousness.  Waterhouse. 

AR'DU-OOS  [ilr'du-iis,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
ar'ju-iis,  IF.],  a.  {L.  arduus,  steep;  It.  §  Sp. 
arduo.'] 

1.  Steep  ;  high ;  hard  to  climb. 

And  pointed  out  those  arduous  paths  they  trod.        Pope. 

2.  Hard  to  perform  or  execute  ;  difficult ;  at- 
tended with  labor ;  laborious.  "  Fit  him  for  that 
great  and  arduous  employment."  South. 

Syn.  —  An  arduous  enterprise ;  a  difficult  task ;  a 
laborious  performance.  ^ 

AR'DU-OUS-NESS,  re.  Height ;  difiiculty.  Johnson. 

ARE  [ar,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  W^'J.].  —  The 
indicative  mode,  present  tense,  plural  number, 
of  the  verb  to  be.  —  See  Be. 

A'Rp-A,  re. ;  pi.  a're-as.     [L.,  any  open  surface.] 

1.  Any  open  or  flat  surface  contained  be- 
tween any  lines  ;  a  definite  space. 

In  areas  varied  with  mosaic  art, 

Some  whirl  the  disk,  and  some  the  javelin  dart.     Pope. 

2.  In  modern  built  houses,  the  portion  of  the 
site  which  is  not  built  upon  ;  the  yard.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  {Geotn.)  The  superficial  content  of  any 
figure  ;  as,  "  The  area  of  a  triangle." 

4.  (Med.)  A  term  used  by  some  authors  to 
designate  a  variety  of  alopecia,  in  which  the 
hair  change.s^color,  but  does  not  fall  off; — ap- 
plied also  to  a  disease  which  consists  of  patches 
of  baldness  without  decay  or  change  of  color 
in  the  surrounding  hair.  Dunglison. 

t  A-READ',  or  A-REED',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  artsdian,  to 
read,  to  tell,  to  discover.]  'To  conjecture ;  to 
declare;  to  explain;  to  counsel.  —  See  Ar- 
KEED  and  Read.  Spenser. 

A-RE'CA,  n.  [Malabar,  areec]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  palms  ;  cabbage-tree.  Loudon. 

A-REEK',  ad.  [A.  S.  reac,  smoke.]  In  a  reeking 
condition  ;  smoking ;  steaming. 

A  messenger  conies  all  areek.  Swift. 

AR-5-FAC'TIpN,  re.  [L.  areo,  to  be  dry,  and/a- 
cio,  to  make.]     Act  of  growing  dry.         Bacon. 


ARETHUSA 

AR'JjL-Py,  V.  a.     To  exhaust  of  moisture  ;  to  dry. 

Heat  (Iricth  bodies, ...  so  doth  time  or  age  arefy.     Jincon. 

A-RE'J\rJi,  n.\  pi.    L.  A-Rji' Njii\  Eng.  a-re'na^. 

[L.,  sand ^  a   sandy  place,  a- sanded  ftgldiag- 

ffround.]     The  place  of  combat,  covered  with 

sand,  in  an  amphitheatre. 

This  is  a  hall  for  mutual  consultation  and  discussion,  not 
an  arena  for  the  exhibitloa  ot  champions.  1).   Webster. 

AR-:p-NA'CEOVS  (ar-e-na'slius,  66),  a.  Having 
the  qualities  of  sand  ;  sandy.  Broicne. 

AR-:5-NA'Rt-0U'S,  a.  Relating,  to  or  partaking  of, 
sand ;  arenaceous.  Loudon. 

AR-:5-NA'TI0N,  n.  (Med.)  The  cure  of  disease 
by  sprinkling  hot  sand  upon  the  body ;  a  sort 
of  dry  sand-bath.  Brande, 

A-REN'DA-LITE,  n.  [A7'endal,  in  Norway,  and 
Gr.  ?.iOoi,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  epi- 
dote,  affording  fine  crystals.  Dana. 

Ar'EJ^O,  or  A-REJ^'QAj  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
palms  ;  a  palm  that  produces  sago  and  sugar  ; 
Arenga  saccharifera.  Loudon. 

A-REN-I-LIT'JC,  a.  [L.  arena,  sand,  and  Gr. 
Af'fos,  a  stone.]     Relating  to  sandstone.  Smart. 

AR-:5-N0SE'  (129),  a.  Full  of  sand ;  sandy.  Bailey. 

t  A-REN'U-LOtfS,  a.  [L.  arenula,  fine  sand.] 
Full  of  sand  or  grit ;  gravelly.  Bailey. 

A-RE'O-L^,  n.  ;  pi.  a-re'o-l^.  [51-re'o-l?,  K. 
Ashj Brande,  Maunder;  ar'e-o-l?,  Crabb;  ar-e- 
o'lri,  Wb.'\     [L.,  a  small  open  space."] 

i.  {E7it.  &  Bot)  One  of  the  little  spaces  into 
■which   a  wing  is   divided  by  ner- 
vures,  or  into  which  the  surface 
of  certain    lichens   is   divided  by  ^ 
cracks.  Brande. 

2.  (Anat.)  pi.  The  interstices  between  the 
fibres  composing  organs,  or  between  vessels 
which  interlace  with  each  other.        Dunglison. 

3.  {Anat.)  [L.  aureola.,  a  halo,  Chaussier.'] 
The  colored,  circle,  or  halo,  which  surroiinds 
the  nipple  ;  —  the  circle  or  margin  surrounding 
certain  vesicles,  pustules,  &c.,  as  of  small-pox 
and  cow-pox.  Dunglison. 

A-RE'O-LAR,  a.     Relating  to,  or  like,  an  areola. 
Areolar  tissue,  same  as  cellular  tissue. 

A-RE'O-LATE,  a.  1.  {Ent.)  Having  small  spaces 

or  areolations.  Brande. 

2.  {Bot.)  Divided  into  a  number  of  irregular 

angular  spaces ;  marked  out  into  little  spaces 

or  areolae.  Lindley.     Gray:. 

A-Rg-O-LA'TION,  n.  Any  small  space  distinctly 
bounded  by  something  different  in  color,  tex- 
ture, &c.  Brande. 

II  A-R^l-OM'p-TjpR  [a-re-5m'e-ter,  Sm.C. ;  5r-e-6in'- 
e-ier,  K.~\,  n.  [Gr.  dpaidi,  thin,  rare,  and  fiirpovy 
a  measure  ;  Fr.  arMmitre.']  An  instrument 
used  for  measuring  the  density  or  specific  grav- 
ity of  ^uids.  Brande. 

II  A-R?-0-MET'RIC,  1  a.    Relating  to  areom- 

[|  A-RJ^-0-MET'RI-CAL,   J  etry. 

II  A-Rjp-0M'.5:-TRy,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  the 
density  or  specific  gravity  of  fluids.       Brande. 

I]  AR-^-OP'A-^IST,  n.  A  member  of  the  Areop- 
agus ;  an  areopagite.  P.  Mag. 

[|  AR-5-OP'A-gtlTE  [ar-e-op'a-jit,  W.  Ja.  K.  R.; 
a-re-Sp'9-jit,  C],?i.     [Gr.  apioirnyirrjs.']      A  judge 

in  the  court  of  Areopagus.  Acts  xvii.  34. 

II  AR-^-OP-A-gtlT'lC,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  the  Areopagus.  Bunsen. 

II  AR-5-6P'A-GLJS,  ra.  [Gr. 'ApfftJTrayo?  ;  apao?,  de- 
voted to  Ares  or  Mars,  and  -ndyaqj  a  hill.]  The 
highest  court  of  judicature  at  ancient  Athens ;  — 
so  named  from  its  place  of  meeting,  which  was 
a  rocky  eminence  near  the  Acropolis,  called 
the  Hill  of  Ares  (Mars'  Hill.)  W.  Smith. 

t  A-R^-OT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ^paia^,  porous.]  {Med.)  Efh- 
cacious  in  opening  the  pores.  Bailey. 

fA-RERE'  (9-re5r'),  u.  u.  [A.  S.  rt?-«ra«.]  To 
rear  ;  to  raise  up.  Surrey. 

AR-E-THU'SJJ,n.  [L.]  1.  {Myth.)  A  nymph  who 
was  changed  into  a  fountain  by  Diana. 

2.  {Bot.)  Agenusof  plants,  growing  in  moist 
places.  Loudon. 
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ARETOLOGY 

t  AR-5-TOL'O-pv,  )}.  [Gr.  ipmu  goodness,  and 
Uyos,  a  discourse.]  ■  The  doctrine  of  virtue; 
a  discourse  concerning  virtue.  Johnson. 

AR'GAL,  re.  Tartar  of  wine.  —  See  Aiigol.  Bailey. 

t  AR'GAL,  ■  ad.  A  ludicrous  corruption  of  the 
Latin  ergo  ;  therefore.  Shak. 

AR'GAND,  a.  Applied  to  a  large  kind  of  lamp, 
invented  by  Aime  Argand,  about  1782,  having 
a  circular  or  hollow  wick,  so  arranged  as  to  ad- 
mit a  current  of  air  to  both  sides  of  the  flame, 
and  thus  increase  the  light  by  a  more  perfect 
combustion.  Encij.  Brit. 

AR-qs-Mb'J^E,  n.  [Gr.  Spyct""',  a  disorder  of  the 
eye.]  (Bot)  A  genus  of  Mexican  plants ;  the 
prickly  poppy ;  —  so  named  from  the  supposed 
virtue  of  one  species  to  cure  ophthalmia.  P.Cyc. 

AR'lJ^NT,  n.  [Gr.  apyfe,  white ;  L.  argentum, 
silver  ;  It.  argento  ;  Fr.  argent.]  (Her.)  Silver  ; 
one  of  the  metals  employed  in  blazonry ;  white 
or  silver  color  in  coats  of  arms.  It  is  represent- 
ed m  engraving  by  a  plain  surface.         Brande. 

AE'gi^NT,  a.  1.  Made  of  silver.  Sma)-t. 

2.   Having  the  appearance  of  silver;  bright 
like  silver  ;  silvery  ;  argentine. 


Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove. 


JPo2)e. 


AR'pfN-TAL,  «.  Consisting  of  silver.  Cleaveland. 

AR'^fgN-TANE,  n.     An  alloy  of  copper,  nickel, 
and  zinc  ;  German  silver.  Thomson. 

AR-GpN-TA'TION,  re.   An  overlaying  or   plating 
with  silver,    [k.]  "    " 

AR'(??NT-I-IC)RNED  (ar'jent-htirnd), 
horned;  —  applied  to  the  moon. 


Silver- 
Lovelace. 


AE-(J^EN'TIC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  obtained  from, 
silver;  argentine.  Vre. 

AR-^EN-TIP'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  argentum,  silver, 
and/e/'o,  to  bear.]  Containing  silver ;  produc- 
ing silver.     "  Argentiferous  lead  ores."        Ure. 

jR-OEJ\r-Tl'Jf4,  n.  [L.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  salmon  family  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  silvery  appearance  of  their 
scales.  Brande. 

||AR'(?ipN-TfNE  [ar'jen-tin, /a.  if.  Wb.;  ar'jeii-tin, 
S7re. ;  ar-jen'tjn, '^sA],  a.  [L.  a?yere^«?re,  silver.] 
Relating  to,  or  like,  silver  ;  havmg  the  appear- 
ance of  silver,  or  sounding  like  silver.  Johnson. 
Arfrentine  Republic,  a  name  given  to  La  Plata  (the 
Spanisli  word  for  sillier)  or  to  the  Provinces  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  {River  of  Silver.)  P.  Cijc. 

II  AR'gJeN-TlNE,  re.  {Min.)  Nacreous  carbonate  of 
lime ;  —  so  called  from  its  silvery  lustre.-Bcarede. 

t  AR'gtBN-TRV,  re.  Materials  of  silver;  plate. 
"  Pawning  his  . .-.  argentry  and  jewels. "i?0!ceH. 

AR'^IL,  re.  [Gr.  aQyiX7.o*;  L.  argilla,  white  clay  ; 
Fr.rtryifc.]  (Mm.)  Potter's  clay ;  white  clay  ; 
argillaceous  earth ;  alumina.  Jiirxoan. 

AR-piL-LA'CEOyS  (ir-jjl-la'shus),  a.  (Miji.) 
Containing  clay.  "  Soil  ...  in  which  the  ar- 
gillaceous  ingredient  predominates."    Kirwan. 

AR-gfIL-LlP'(;R-OUS,  a.  [L.  argilla,  clay,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]    {Min.)  Producing  clay.  Smart. 

AR'piL-LlTE,  n.    (Min.)  Clay-slate.  Dana. 

AJl-(?IL-L[T'IC,  a.     Relating  to  argillite.  Smart. 

AR-giL'LO-AR-jp-NA'CEOUS  (-slius),  a.  [L.  ar- 
gilla, clay,  and  arena,  sand.]  (Min.)  Contain- 
ing clay  and  sand.  De  la  Beche. 

AR-(?lL'LO-CAL-CA'Rp-0US,  a.  [L.  argilla,  clay, 
and  calcareotis,  pertaining  to  lime  ;  calx,  lime.] 
(Min.)  Containing  clay  and  lime.        Thomson. 

AR'giL-LO-CAL'ClTE,  re.  (Min.)  A  species  of 
calcareous  earth.  Smart. 

AR-glL'LO-F5R-RU'9!N-OUS,  a.  [L.  argilla, 
clay,  ferrum,  iron,  and  gigno,  to  bear,  to  pro- 
duce.] Containing  clay  and  iron.   De  la  Beche. 

AR'piL-LO-MtJ'RITE,  n.  [L.  argilla,  clay,  and 
muria,  salt  liquor,  brine.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
magnesite. 

AR-ptL'LOliS  [jr-jirus,  S.  TF.  P.  Ja.  K. ;  ar'jjl- 
fis.  Sin.'],  a.  [L.  argilla,  clay.]  Consisting  of 
clay ;  argillaceous ;  clayey.  Browne,  j 
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Ar'QO,  re.     [Gr.  'Apyw,  from  a^y^t,  swift.] 

1.  (Myth.)  The  ship  in  which  Jason  and  his 
companions  sailed  to  Colchis  in  search  of  the 
golden  fleece.  Mitford. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  named  from  the  ship  of  Jason ; 
— same  as  Akgo-Navis.  Herschel. 

AR'GOL,  re.  Tartar  of  wine  ;  an  acidulous,  con- 
crete salt,  which  is  deposited  by  wine,  and  used 
by  dyers  as  a  mordant ;  crude  bitartrate  of  pot- 
ash, or  cream  of  tartar  ;  argal.  P.  Cyc. 

AE-g6l'IC,  ffi.     (Geog.)  Relating  to  Argolis. 

AR'GO-NAUT,  re.  [Gr.  ' Apyovnirrris,  a  sailor  in 
the  Argo  ;  ^Apy(o,  the  ship  of  Jason,  and  vavTyjs, 
a  sailor.] 

1.  One  of  the  companions  of  Jason  in  the 
ship  Argo  in  the  voyage  to  Colchis.       Mitford. 

2.  (Zoal.)  The  nautilus.  Brande. 
AR-oo-jirAn'T4,  »■     [L.] 

(Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  eight- 
armed  cephalopods,  the  fe- 
male of  which  forms  a 
shell  which  it  carries  about. 
Woodward. 

AR-GO-NAU'TJC,  a.     Relat- 
ing to  the  Argonauts. 

P.  Cyc. 

iR'ao-J^A '  VIS,  re.  [L.,  the 
ship  Argo.]  (Astron.)  An 
extensive  southern  con- 
stellation ;  —  so  named  by 
the  ancients,  and  subdivid- 
ed by  Herschel  into  four  parts  for  more  ready 
reference  to  its  stars.  •  Hind. 

AR'GO-SY,  n.  [Argo,  the  name  of  Jason's  ship. 
Pope.]  A  ship  of  great  burden ;  a  carac.  P.  Cyc. 

He  hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis.  Shak. 

AR'GU-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  argued ;  open 
for  argument ;  admitting  argument.     Ed.  Rev. 

AR'GUE  (ir'gu),  v.  n.  [L.  arguo,  to  make  clear ; 
It.  arguire  ;  Sp.  argiiir ;  Fr.  arguer.]  \i.  ar- 
gued ;    pp.  ARGUING,   ARGUED.] 

1.  I'o  use  or  apply  arguments  ;  to  offer  rea- 
sons in  support  of  any  principle  or  fact;  to 
offer  reasons  ;  to  reason. 


Nautilus. 


You  urged  me  t 
You  would  have  bi( 


hut  I  had  rather 
me  argue  like  a  father. 


Shah. 

2.  To  dispute ;  to  contend  in  argument ;  — 
followed  by  ivith. 

I  do  not  see  how  they  can  argue  with  any  one  without  set- 
ting down  strict  boundaries.  Locke. 

For,  e'en  thougli  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still. 

Goldsmith. 

Syn.  —  To  argue  is  to  defend  one's  self,  or  to  ex.- 
liibit  reasons  or  proofs  in  favo'r  of  some  assertion  or 
principle;  to  rcasoTi,  to  argue  rationally;  to  dispute. 
to  oppose  another  on  some  matter ;  to  debate,  to  dis- 
pute in  a  formal  manner,  as  in  a  public  body.  —  Argue 
in  defence  ;  reason  on  the  subject ;  dispute  in  refuta- 
tion ;  debate  in  the  senate. 

AR'GUE,  v.  a.     1.  To  prove  ;  to  show ;  to  evince. 

Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty.         Shai. 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown.      Milton. 

2.  To  attempt  to  prove  by  argument ;  to  de- 
bate ;  to  reason  upon  ;  as,  "  To  argue  a  cause." 

3.  t  To  accuse  ;  to  charge  with. 

Bold  enough  to  argue  him  of  cowardice.  Dryden. 

AR'GU-fR,  re.     One  who  argues  ;  a  reasoner. 

Neither  good  Christians  nor  good  arguers.       Atterbury. 

Men  are  ashamed  to  be  proselytes  to  a  weak  arguer,  as 

thinking  they  must  part  with  then:  reputation  as  well  as  their 

sin.  Decay  of  Piety. 

AR'GU-FY,  V.  re.      To  import ;  to  have  weight  as 
an  argument.    [Provincial.]  Forby. 

AR'GU-ING,    re.       Reasoning ;    argumentation. 
"  Heart  risings  and  internal  or^rezre^s."  Smith. 

AR'GU-MENT,   re.     [L.  arqumentum  ;    It.   argo- 
mento  ;  Sp.  argumento  ;  Fr.  argument.] 

1.  A  reason  alleged  or  offered  in  proof;  a 
process  of  reasoning ;  a  syllogism ;  a  plea. 

What  had  I 
To  oppose  against  such  powerful  arjntments?        Milton. 

2.  A  controversy ;  a  disputation ;  a  dispute. 


This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  case, 
Some  words  that  grew  'twixt  Somerset  ajid  me. 

3.  Proof;  evidence. 

That  cumbersome 
Luggage  of  war  there  shown  me,  argument 
Of  human  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 


Shak. 
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4.  Reason ;  motive ;  inducement. 

Rightly  to  be  great 
Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument.  Shak. 

5.  The  subject  treated  in  any  literary  work. 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Milton. 

This  show  imports  the  argument  of  the  play.  Shak. 

6.  (Astron.)  An  arc  by  which  another  arc, 
bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  it,  is  to  be 
sought :  —  the  angle  or  quantity  on  which  a  se- 
ries of  numbers  in  a  table  depends ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  altitude  would  be  termed  the  argu- 
ment of  the  refraction  in  a  table  formed  to 
show  the  amount  of  refraction  at  every  degree, 
&c.,  of  altitude.  Brande. 

Syn. — Arguments  serve  for  defence,  and  are  ad- 
duced in  support  of  an  hypothesis  or  proposition  ; 
reasons,  for  justification,  and  are  assigned  in  matters 
of  belief  and  practice;  proofs,  for  conviction,  and  are 
presented  to  establish  a  fact.  Defend  by  argument  j 
justify  by  reason  ;  establish  hy  proof  or  evidence. 

t  AR'GU-IMENT,  K.  re.     To  reason.  Gower. 

AR-GU-MENT'A-BLE,  a.  Admitting  of  argu- 
ment ;  that  niay  be  argued,    [r.]        Chalmers.  . 

AR-GU-JWfiNT'AL,  a.  Relating  to  arguments,  or 
to  reasoning.     "  Argumental  tyranny."     Pope. 

AR-GU-lWeN-TA'TION,  re.  A  process  of  reason- 
ing ;  the  act  of  reasoning.  Watts. 
Syn. — Argumentation  must  not  be  confounded 
with  reasoning.  Reasoning  may  be  natural  or  artifi- 
cial ;  argumentation  is  always  artificial.  An  advo- 
cate reasons  and  argues  ;  a  Hottentot  reasoiis,  but 
does  not  argue.    Fleming. 

AR-GU-MENT'A-TIVE.'a.  1.  Consisting  of  ar- 
gument ;  containing*  argument.  "  The  argu- 
mentative part  of  my  discourse."        Atterbury. 

2.  Gi'ving  proof  or  evidence.  "  Another  thing 
argumentative  of  Providence."  Ray. 

3.  Disposed  to  controversy ;  given  to  dispu- 
tation ;  disputatious.  Johnson. 

AR-GU-MENT'A-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  argument- 
ative manner.  Bp.  Taylor. 

AR-GU-MENT'A-TIVE-NpSS,  n.  State  of  being 
argumentative.  Dr.  Allen. 

t  AR'GfJ-MpNT-IZE,  v.  re.  To  debate  ;  to  argue. 
"  Argumentizing  philosophy."     Mannyngjiam. 

AR'GU-M^NT-I-ZIJR,  n.    An  arguer.  Brady. 

AR-OU-MEM-'TVM  Ad  HOM'I-^TEM,  [1,.,  ar- 
gument to  the  man.]  (Logic.)  An  argument 
that  derives  its  force  from  its  application  to  the 
the  principles  or  practice  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed. W/iately. 

Ar-ou-mejit'tvm  Ad  io-MO-RAj\r'Ti-AM, 
[L.,  argument  to  ignorance.]  (Logic.)  The  em- 
ployment of  some  fallacy  towards  persons  like- 
ly to  be  deceived  by  it.  Whately. 

AR-aU-MEM-'TUM  AD  VER-E-CtfJV' DI-AM, 
[L.,  argument  to  modesty.]  ( Logic.)  An  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  sentiments  of  some 
wise,  great,  or  good  man,  whose  authority  is 
reverenced  by  the  party  addressed.       Whately. 

AR'OUS,n.  [L.]  A  watchful  person  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  fabled  Argus,  who  had  a  hundred 
eyes,  afterwards  set  in  the  peacock's  tail.  Smart. 

AR'GUS-SHELL,  re.  (Conch.)  A  species  of  shell, 
variegated  with  spots,  like  eyes.  Hill, 

t  AR-GUTE',  a.     [L.  argutus,  sagacious.] 

1.  Subtle  ;  witty  ;  ingenious.  "  My  father 
^ .  .  vigilant,  acute,  argute,  inventive.      Sterne. 

2.  Acute  in  sound ;  shrill,     [r.]        Johtison. 

AR-GUTE'LY,  ad.    In  an  argute  manner.  Sterne. 
AR-GUTE'NipSS,  n.     Wittiness  ;  acuteness. 

Tickles  you  by  starts  with  his  argutencss.        Dryden. 
A  'RI-A,  re.    [It.]    (Mus.)  An  air  or  tune ;  a  song. 

A-RI-AD'N¥,re.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 
by  Pogson  in  1857.  Lovering. 

A'KI-AN,  re.  One  of  the  followers  of  Arius,  who 
denied  the  equality  of  the  Father  and  Son,  but 
taught  that  Christ  was  the  first  and  noblest  of 
created  beings.  Buck. 

A'EI-AN,  a.     Belonging  to  Arius  or  Arianism. 

A'EI-AN-I§M,  re.    The  doctrines  of  Arius.  Leslie. 
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ARIANIZE 

A'RJ-AN-IZE,  V.  n.  To  admit,  or  conform  to, 
the  tenets  of  Arianism.  "  The  downfall  of  the 
Arianizing  Vandals."  Worthington. 

A'EI-AN-iZE,  V.  u,.  To  render  conformable  to 
Arianism.  C'A.  Ob. 

AR'ID,  a.  [L.  aridus ;  It.  §  Sp.  arido ;  Fr.  aride.'] 
Dry ;  dried  up  ;  parched  with  heat. 

His  hiiidcncd  Sogers  deck  the  gaudy  spring! 

Without  liim  summer  were  an  artcT waste.       Thormon. 

AR  'I-DAS,  n.    A  kind  otEast  India  taffeta.  Ash. 


Ar'JL-LATE,      (  a.  (JBot.)  Relating  to,  or  formed 


,  an  aril. 


Loudon. 


A-RID'J-TY,  n.  [L.  ariditas ;  It.  ariditk ;  Sp.  ari- 
dez  ;  Fr.  aridite.] 

1.  Want  of  moisture  ;  dryness.      Arbiithnot. 

2.  {Med.)  The  diseased  state  of  an  organ  or 
part  for  want  of  moisture,  particularly  of  the 
skin  and  tongue  :  —  the  lanuginous  appearance 
of  the  hair  in  some  diseases.  Dunglison. 

3.  Insensibility ;  want  of  unction  or  tender- 
ness.   "Aridities  and  dejections."  Norris. 

A  'RJ-E^,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Astron.)  The  Ram,  a  con- 
stellation ;  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  It 
is  the  first  of  the  twelve  signs  which  the  sun 
enters  at  the  vernal  equinox,  on  the  21st  of 
March.  The  commencement  of  this  sign,  called 
the^ra*  point  of  Aries,  is  the  origin  from  which 
the  right  ascensions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
reckoned  upon,  the  equator,  and  their  longi- 
tudes upon  the  ecliptic.  Hind. 
2.  The  battering-ram  of  the  ancients.  Brande. 

tAR'!-5-TATE  [Sr'e-e-tat,  S.  P.  K.  Sm.  Ash; 
ii-rl'e-tat,  W.  Johnson] ,  v.  n.  [L.  arieto.]  To 
push  or  butt  like  a  ram.  Bailey. 

t  AE-J-^-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  arietatio.]  1.  Act  of 
butting  or  pushing  as  a  ram.  Johnson. 

2.  Act  of  using  the  battering-ram.       Bacon. 

3.  Any  act  of  striking  or  impinging.  "  Tu- 
multuary motions  and  arietations.       GlanviUe. 

AR-1-ET'T.a,  re.  [It.]  (Mms.)  a  short  air,  or  song. 

A-RIgHT'    (ii-rit'),  ad.    Rightly;  without  error. 

"  Understand  ray  purposes  aright,"  Shak. 

AR'IL,  l„_     {Bot.)  A  process  of  the 

.^-RIL'LUSy  >  placenta,  or  seed-stalk  form- 
ing an  accessory  coating  or  appendage  of 
some  seeds, -as  the  mace  of  the  nutmeg. Lo«(Zo«. 

All'!L-LAT-:^D,  )like, 

AR-I-O-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  ariolatio,  or  hariola- 
tio.']  Soothsaying ;  vatfcination ;  prophecy ; 
foretelling.  —  See  Hariolation.  Browne. 

AR'I-OSE  (129),  a,  [It.  arioso ;  aria^  an  air.]  Char- 
acterized by  melody,  as  distinguished  from  har- 
mony ;  as,  "  Ariose  beauty  of  Handel."  Ogilvie. 

AR-I-O'Sdt  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  In  the  manner  of  an 
air,  contradistinguished  from  recitative.  P.Cyc. 

A-RI§E',  V.  n.     [Goth.  7'eisan  ;  A.  S-  arisan  ;  Du. 
"  ryzen  ;  Ger.  reisen  ;  Dan.  reise ;  Sw.  resa.']     [i. 

AROSE  ;  pp.   ARISING,  ARISEN.] 

1.  To  mount  upward ;  to  ascend. 

No  grateful  dews  deacend  from  evening  skiea, 

Nor  morning  odore  from  the  flowers  arise.  Pope. 

2.  To  come  into  view  from  below  the  horizon, 
as  the  sun  or  moon  ;  to  rise. 

As  I  point  my  sword  the  sun  arises.  Sliak. 

3.  To  get  lip  from  sleep,  from  any  state  of 
rest,  or  from  a  reclining  pasture. 

Arise  ye,  and  depart,  for  this  is  not  your  rest.  Micah  ii.  10. 

4.  To  revive  from  death. 

The  graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
which  slept  arose.  Matt,  xxvii,  52. 

5.  To  Start  into  action  ;  to  be  excited. 

When  he  had  so  said,  there  arose  a  dissension.  Acts  xxiii.  7. 

6.  To  spring;  to  proceed;  to  issue;  to  flow; 
to  emanate. 

I  know  not  what  mischief  may  arise  hereafter  from  the 
example  of  such  un  innovation.  Dryden. 

7.  To  appear ;  to  come  into  being ;  to  enter 
upon  active  life. 

There  arose  another  generation  after  them,  which  knew 
not  the  Lord.  .Judges  ii.  10. 

See  KiSE. 

Syn.  — To  flrise,  rise  ^  spring,  issue,  and  emanate, 
all  express  the  idea  of  one  object  or  thing  coming 
out  of  another,  but  differ  in  the  manner  or  circum- 
stances of  the  action.  Mist  arises  or  rises  from  the 
earth,  or  out  of  the  sea  ;  water  rises  or  sprinffs 
'  out  of  the  earth  ;  blood  issues  from  a  wound  ;  light 
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eTtianatcs  from  the  sui).  —  A  person  rises  or  arises  from 
a  Beat ;  a  bird  rises  into  the  air,  mounts  aloft,  and  as- 
cends out  of  sight. 

.a-RIS '  TA,  re.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  beard  or  awn  of 
grasses  or  of  corn.  Eng.  Cyc. 

AR'JS-TARjCH,  re.  rGr.'A,ofiTr(ip;;^of,  a  distinguished 
critic  of  Alexandria.]  A  severe  critic.  Knowles. 

AR-1S-TAR'£!HI-AN,  a.  Severely  critical ;  like 
the  ancient  critic  Aristarchus.  Ogilvie. 

t  AR'JS-TAR-CHY,  re.  [Gr.  Spiaros,  best,  and 
ifX^i,  government.]     A  body  of  severe  critics. 

The  ground  on  which  I  would  build  his  chief  praise,  to 
some  of  the  arixtarcky  and  sour  censurers  of  these  da/s.  re- 
quires first  an  apology.  IJarrington. 

A-RIS'TATE,  a.     [L.  arista,  the   awn.]      (Bot.) 
■'  Bearded,  as  the  glumes  of  barley.         Loudon. 

AR-IS-TOC'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  apmroKfaria,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  best ;  apicTos,  best,  and  Koaribi, 
to  rule  ;  It.  aristocrazia  ;  Fr.  aristocratie.'] 

1.  A  form  of  government  which  places  the 
supreme  power  in  the  nobles  or  principal  per- 
sons of  a  state. 

This  island  was  governed  rather  after'  the  manner  of  an 
aristocracy.  —  that  i  s,  by  certain  great  nobles  and  potent  men, 
—  than  under  the  connnand  of  any  one  as  an  absolute  mon- 
arch. Speed. 

2.  The  principal  persons  of  a  state  or  of  a 
town ;  the  nobility ;  the  gentry. 

Syn.  —  See  Republic. 

a-rIs'to-crAt,  or  Ar'is-to-crAt  [ar-js-to- 
kritt',  W.  P. ;  Slr'is-to-krat,  Ja.  ■Sm.  R. ;  ir'js-to- 
krSit  or  j-rls'to-krSt,  if. ;  ?-ria'tci-krat,  C.  Wb. 
Sullivan'],  re.  *  [Fr.  a^'istocrate.'] 

1.  One  who  supports  or  favors  aristocracy. 
What  his  friends  call  aristocrats  and  despots.        Burke. 

2.  A  haughty  or  overbearing  person. 

AR-IS-TO-CRAT'JO,  )a.  1.  Relating  to,  or 
AR-!S-T0-CRAT'J-CAL,  )  partaking  of,  aristoc- 
racy. "  May  be  clianged  . . .  into  an  aristocrat- 
ical  form  of  government."  Ayliffe.  "  Aris- 
tocratic both  in  wealth  and  strength."  Glover. 
2.  Overbearing;  haughty; — now  most  com- 
monly used  in  this  ill  sense. 

AR-JS-TO-CRAT'}-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  aristo- 
cratical  manner.  Hammond. 

AR-IS-TO-CR.AT'I-CAL-NESS,  re.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  aristocratical.  Johnson. 

AR-IS-TOC'RA-TIZE,  v.  a.  To  render  aristo- 
cratic,    [r.]'  Qu.  Rev. 

t  AR-lS-TOC'RA-Ty,  n.    Same  as  Akistoceacy. 

Pure  forms  of  commonwealths,  monarchies,  arisiocralies, 
democracies,  are  most  famous  in  contemplation  ;  but  in 
practice  they  are  temperate  and  usually  mixed.  Burton. 

A-RIS-  TO-L  0  'em-Jl,  re.  [Gr.  apiaros,  best,  and  ?.a- 
X^ia,  cliildbirth.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  in- 
cluding the  Virginia  snake-root ;  —  so  called 
because  the  different  varieties  were  supposed 
to  aid  parturition,  birthwort,  Loudon. 

AR-IS-TOL'P-PY,  «.  [Gr.  apiarov,  luncheon,  and 
).6yoi,  a  discourse.]  The  art  of  preparing  din- 
ners.    [Cant.]  ,  Smart. 

AR-IS--TO-PHAn'!C,  a.  Relating  to  Aristopha- 
nes, the  Athenian  comic  poet.  Beck. 

AR-JS-TO-TE'LI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Aristotle, 
the  celebrated  (jrecian  philosopher.  "  The  Ar- 
istotelian hypothesis."  Heid. 

Ar-TS-TO-TE'LI-AN,  re.  A  follower  of  Aris- 
totle ;  a  peripatetic  philosopher.  Sandys. 

AR-IS-TQ-TE'LJ-AN-i^M,  n.  The  doctrine  or 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Coleridge. 

AR-JS-TQ-TEL'IC,  a.  Relating  to  Aristotle  or 
his  philosophy ;  Aristotelian.  Warton. 

A-RITH'MAN-CY  [ii-rjth'm»n-se,  S.  W.  Ja.;  &r'- 
■  (th-m&n-s'e,  Wb.],  re.     [Gr.  ipiOfids,  number,  and 

fiavrsta,   prophecy.]      I)ivination '  by  numbers  ; 

foretelling  by  numbers.  Bailey. 

A-RITH'M5-TIC,  re.  [Gr.  ipiBfivriiHj,  belonging  to 
numbers ;  apiBfidi,  number ;  It.  §  Sp.  antmeti- 
ca ;  Fir.  arithmitique^  {Math.)  The  science  of 
numbers,  or  that  part  of  mathematics  which 
treats  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  num- 
bers ;  the  art  of  computation  by  figures. 

On  fair  ground  I  could  beat  forty  of  them; 

But  now  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetic.  Shak. 


AEMADILLO 

AR-ITH-MET'I-CAL,  a.  'Relating  to  arithmetic; 
according  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 

There  may  be  some,  who,  deluded  by  the  specious  show 
of  discovering  abstracted  verities,  waste  their  time  in  urith-. 
metical.  theorems  and  problems,  which  have  not  any  use. 

Jip.  Bet  keley. 

.Arithmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm,  {MatJu)  the 
remainder  found  by  subtracting  the  logarithm  from 
10.  —  Arithmetical  mean,  of  any  number  of  quantities, 
is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  their  sum  by  the 
number  of  quantities.  — Jirithn.etical  progression,  a  se- 
ries of  numbers  in  which  the  difference  between  any 
two  consecutive  terms  is  the  same.  Davies. 

AR-JTH-MET'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  arithmetical 
manner;  according  to  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic.    '■^Arithmetically  regular."     Arbuthnot. 

A-K[TH-M]p-Ti"CJAN  (^-rith-me-tisli'&n),  n.  One 
versed  in  arithmetic,  or  the  science  of  num- 
bers. "Forsooth,  a  great  anYAme^ician."  Shak. 

ARK,  n.  [L.  area,  a  chest  or  box.  —  Goth,  arka; 
A.S. arc. — It.  §  Sp.  area;  Fr.arche.'] 

1.  A  chest  or  coffer  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
any  thing  valuable,  such  as  the  repository  of 
the  Israelitish  covenant. 

The  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  went  before  tbcm  in 
the  three  days' journey.  Num.  x.  33. 

2.  A  close,  large  vessel  or  ship  ;  usually 
applied  to  that  in  which  Noah  and  his  family 
were  preserved.  Bryant. 

3.  A  large,  rudely-formed  boat,  used  on  the 
western  rivers  of  the  U.  S. ;  a  flat-boat.    Flint. 

ARK'ITE,  tt.  Relating  to  the  ark.  [r.]  Bryant. 
ARLE§,  n.  pi.     [Scottish-]    Earnest  money  given 

to  servants.  Jameson. 

ARM,  n.     [Gr.  apiidg  ;    L.  armus.  —  Goth,  arms  ; 

A.  S,  earm,  or  eorm  ;  Ger.  arm.] 

1.  The  limb  of  the  body  which  reaches  from 
the  hand  to  the  shoulder. 

If  I  lift  up  my  hand  against  the  fatherless,  .  .  .  then  let 
mine  arm  fall  from  my  shoulder-blade.  Job  xxxi.  22. 

2.  The  bough  or  branch  of  a  tree,  or  any 
thing  formed  like  an  arm. 

Where  the  tall  oak  his  spreading  amis  entwines, 

And  with  the  beech  a  mutual  shade  combines.  Gay. 

3.  An  inlet  of  water  from  the  sea. 

We  have  yet  seen  but  an  arm  of  this  sea  of  beauty.  Norris. 

4.  Power  ;  puissance  ;  might ;  strength. 

O  God  I  Thy  arm  was  here, 
And  not  to  us.  but  to  Thy  arm  alone 
Ascribe  we  all.  Shak. 

5.  {Mil,')  A  branch  of  the  military  service, 
as  cavalry  or  artillery.  —  See  Akms. 

6.  {Naut.)  The  extremity  of  a  yard  ;  as  "The 
yard-arm"  :  —  thelower  part  of  an  anchor,  cross- 
mg  the  shank  and  ending  in  the  flukes.    Dana. 

To  keep  or  hold  at  arm's  length,  or  at  arm's  end,  to 
prevent  from  attacking,  or  from  so  near  an  approach 
as  ro  be  dangerous.  —  To  work  at  arm's  length,  lo  work 
at  a  disadvantage  or  in  an  awkward  position. 

ARM,  n.  [Fr.  arme.]  (Mil.)  A  weapon  or  in- 
strument of  warfare  ;  —  seldom  used  in  the 
singular,  except  in  the  compound  fire-orm. 
"  The  blunderbuss  ...  is  a  fire-arm  shorter 
than  the  carbine."  P.  Cyc.  —  "  Musket,  the 
fire-arm  used  by  the  regiments  of  the  line." 
Brande.  —  See  Arms. 

ARM,  V.  a.  [L.  armo ;  It.  armare  ;  Sp.  armar  ; 
Fr.  armer.']   \i.  armed  ;  pp.  arming,  armed.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  arms  or  weapons  ;  to 
equip  ;  as,  "  To  arm  a  company  of  soldiers." 

2.  To  provide  with  means  of  defence  or  pro- 
■tection  ;  to  fortify ;  as,  "  To  arm  a  fortress. 

Ami  yourselves  .  .  .  with  the  same  mind.  1  Pet.  iv.  1. 

True  conscious  honor  is  to  feel  no  sin ; 
He's  armed  without,  that's  innocent  ■within.         Pope. 

3.  To  prepare  ;  to  fit  up  ;  to  make  ready. 

You  must  oTTn  your  hook  with  the  line  in  the  inside  of  it. 

Walton. 

4.  {Magnetism.)  To  fit  or  furnish  mth  an  ar- 
mature ;  as,  "To  arm  a  loadstone." 

ARM,  V.  n.  To  take  arms ;  to  be  fitted  with  arms ; 
to  be  provided  with  arms.. 

Think  we  King  Harry  strong; 
And,  princes,  look,  you  strongly  arm  to  meet  him.    Shak. 

AR-mA' DA,  n.  [Sp.,  a  union  of  naval  forces  ; 
armar,  to  arm.]  A  fleet ;,  a  naval  or  military 
armament ;  —  especially  applied  to  the  fleet 
sent  by  Spain  against  England  in  1588.  [Often 
erroneously  written  armado.]  Brande. 

Against  the  proud  Amiada,  styled  by  Spain 

The  Invincible,  that  covered  all  the  main.  B.  Jonson. 

AR-MA-DIL'LO,  n. ;  pi.  XR-MA-DTL'i-05.  [Sp. ;  —  so 
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called  from  being  protected  or  armed  by  a  scaly 
covering  like  the  plate  armor  of  the  middle 
ages.]  {Zo  :l.)  A  genus  of  South  American 
quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  edentata, 
and  characterized  by  a  defensive  armor  of  small 
bony  plates,  covering  the  head  and  trunk,  and 
sometimes  the  tail.  —  See  Peba.  Brande. 

AR'MA-MENT,  n.     [L.  armamenta,    outfits.]     A 
force  equipped  for  war,  naval  or  military. 

The  whole  united  armament  of  Greece.  Glover. 

Xr-MA-MENT'A-EY,   n.      [L.   armametitarium.] 
An  armory ;  an  arsenal,     [e.]  "    " 


AR'MA-TUEE,  n.     [L.  armatura.] 

1.  Armor ;  means  of  protection  and  defence. 
,  others  nrmed  with  hard  shells^  others  with  priclcles;  oth- 
ers have  no  such  armature.  Raij. 

2.  {Magnetism.)  A  piece  of  soft  iron  applied 
to  the  opposite  poles  of -magnets  or  of  electro- 
magnets to  preserve  their  strength.         Nichol. 

AKM'-CHAIR,  n.  A  chair  with  arms  ;  an  elbow- 
chair  ;  an  armed-chair.  Todd. 

ARMED  (arm'ed  07-  iirmd),  p.  a.  1.  Furnished  with 
arms;  furnished .  with  weapons  of  defence,  or 
means  of  protection  ;  as,  "  An  armed  force." 

2.  {Mag.)  Furnished  with  an  armature  ;  — 
noting  magnets  capped  or  cased  with  iron,  to 
preserve  and  increase  their  strength.      Hietton. 

3.  {Her.)  Applied  to  beasts  and  birds  when 
their  teeth,  horns,  feet,  beak,  talons,  c&c,  are 
of  a  different  color  from  the  rest.  Crahb, 

4.  {Bot.)  Having  prickles  or  thorns.   Ogilvie, 
Jlrnicd  neutralitij,  that  state  of  a  nation  in  which, 

though  talking  no  part  in  a  war  between  other  na- 
tions, it  is  obliged  to  maintain  an  armed  force  in 
order  to  be  able  to  repel,  in  case  of  necessity,  any 
aggression  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  belligerents  ;  a 
term  sometimes  specifically  applied  to  the  convention 
between  Russia  and  other  European  powers  against 
England  in  1780,  during  the  war  with  the  American 
colonies,  to  enforce  the  principle  that  "  free  ships 
make  free  goods,"  i.  e.  that  goods  carried  in  the  ves- 
sels of  neutral  nations  should  be  exempted  from  sei- 
zure by  belligerents.  '  Ency. 

AEMED'-ChAiR  (ilrma'chir),  n.  An  elbow-chair. 
—  See  Arm-Chair.  Johnson. 

AE-ME'NI-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Armenia. 
.Armenian  bolcj  a  kind  of  earth,  used  as  an  absorbent, 
from  Armenia,  and  called  also  hole  .drmeniac. —  .Ar- 
menian  stone,  an  earthy  mineral,  a  variety  of  blue  car- 
bonate of  copper,  of  a  greenish-blue  color,  resembling 
lapis  lazuli  j  used  formerly  as  a  purgative.   Dunglison. 

AE-ME'NI-AN,  re.     1.  A  native  of  Armenia. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Christian  of  Armenia ;  a 
follower  of  Eutyches,  who  maintained  that 
there  is  but  one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
or  that  he  is  God  only.  P.  Cyc. 

t  AR-MEN'TAL,  a.  {L.  armentalis.']  Belonging 
to  a  drove  or  herd  of  cattle  ;  armentine.  Bailey. 

tAE'M^N-TINE  [■ir'men-tln,  S.  W.  ;  iir-men'tjn, 
Sm,.  AsJi],  a.  [L.  artnentitm,  a  herd.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  herd  of  cattle  ;  armental.  Bailey. 

t  AR-M?N-TOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  armentosus.] 
Abounding  with  herds  of  cattle.  Bailey. 

JR'MBT,  n.  [Fr.]  A  helmet  used  in  the  14th, 
15th,'  and  16th  centuries.  Worn  with  the  bea- 
vei*,  it  w^s  caWei  armet  grand.  Worn  without, 
and  supplied  with  a  triple-barred  face-guard,  it 
was  called  armet  petit.  Fairholt. 

AEM'PU'L,  m. ;  pi.  Xkm'fOl?.  As  much  as  the 
arm  can  hold. 

'T  is  not  the  wealth  of  Plutus,  nor  the  gold 

Locked  in  the  heart  of  earth,  can  buy  away     . 

This  armful  from  me.  Seaum. 

t  ARM'GAUNT  (arm'gint),  a.     "  Worn  lean  and 

thin,"    says  Warburton.      [Supposed  to   be  a 

misprint  for  armgirfbj  Dyce  and  others,  and  for 

arrogant  by  Verplanck,  Hudson,  and  others.] 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  armgaunt  steed.  SJuik. 

t  AEM-GEETE,  a.  Thick  as  a  man's  arm.  "  A 
wreath  of  gold  arm-grete."  Chaucer. 

AEM'HOLE,  re.     1.    The   cavity  under  the  shoul- 
der ;  the  armpit.  . "  Tickling  ...  in  the  soles 
of  the  feet  and  under  the  armholes."       Bacon. 
2.  A  hole  in  a  garment  for  the  arm. 

AE-MfF'^R-OfjS,  a.     [L.  arma,  arms,  and  fero, 

to  bear.]     Bearing  arms,     [k.]  Blount. 

AR'MI-(fER,  re.     [L.  ;  arma,  arms,  and  gcro,  to 


Ijear.]  {Her.)  An  armor-bearer  ;  —  an  old  title 
of  dignity  given  to  one  next  in  rank  to  a  knight, 
now  superseded  by  esquire.  Crabb. 

AR-Mtf^'lJE-OUS,  a.    Bearing  arms.  Bailey. 

4R-MIL  'LA,  re.     [L. ;  armus,  the  arm.] 

1.  A  bracelet  for  the  wrist  or  arm.    Fairholt. 

2.  {Mcch.)  An  iron  ring,  hoop,  or  brace  in 
which  the  gudgeons  of  a  wheel  move. 

3.  {Anat.)  A  circular  ligament  of  the  wrist 
binding  the  tendons  of  the  hand.  Hooper. 

AE'MIL-LA-EY  [ir'me-lji-re,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wb.;  jr-mil'j-re, P.  —  See  Capillary.], a.  [L. 
armilla,  a  bracelet.]  Belonging  to,  or  resem- 
bling, abracelet  ;— consisting  of  rings  or  circles. 
Armillary  sphere,  an  artificial  sphere,  composed  of 
circles  or  hoops,  and  designed  to  represent  the  imagi- 
nary circles  by  which  the  truths  of  geography  and 
astronomy  are  illustrated.  Hutton. 

AE'MlL-LAT-JgD,  a.     Having  bracelets.     Bailey. 

.\E'M!L-LET,  re.  [L.  armilla,  a,  bracelet.]  A 
small  bracelet ;  an  armlet.  Craig. 

AEM'JNG,  re.    -1.  The  act  of  taking  arms. 

2.  {Naut.)  Apiece  of  tallow  put  in  the  cavity 
at  the  bottom  of  a  lead,  to  bring  up,  in  sound- 
ing, samples  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.      Dana. 

3.  pi.  (Naut.)  Cloths  hung  about  the  out- 
side of  the  ship's  upper  wor-ks,  fore  and  aft, 
and  before  the  cubbridge  heads  ;  sometimes 
also  round  the  tops,  in  which  case  they  are 
called  top-armings.  Chambers. 

AR-MIN'IAN  (?r-min'yfin),  re.  A  follower  of  James 
Arminius,  a  native  of  Holland,  whose  system 
of  religious  doctrines  was  opposed,  on  several 
points,  to  that  of  Calvin.  Buck. 

AR-MIN'IAN  (jr-min'y?n),  a.  Relating  to  Ar- 
minius. "  "  The  Arminian  opinions."    Brande. 

AE-m!n'IAN-I§M  (?r-min'yiin-izm),  m.  The  reli- 
gious tenets  of  James  Arminius.  Brande. 

AE-MIP'0-TENCE,  re.  Power  in  war.  [r.]  Bailey. 

AE-MIP'O-TENT,  a.  [L.  arTna,  arms,  and  pofens, 
powerful.]  Powerful  in  arms.  *'The  mani- 
fold linguist  and  the  armipotent  soldier."  Shak. 

AE-MIS'O-NOUS,  a.  [L.  armisonus ',  ari7ia,  arms, 
and  sono,  to  sound.]      Resounding  with  arms. 

AR'MIS-TICE,  re.  [L.  armisticium ;  arma,  arms, 
and  sisto,  to  stop  ;  It.  arniistizio  ',  Sp.  armisti- 
cio  ;  Fr.  artnistice.']  A  cessation  from  arms  ;  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  ;  a  truce.        Lyttleton. 

AEM'L^SS,  a.     1.  Without  an  arm.         Chaucer. 

2.  Without  armor,  or  weapons  ;  defenceless. 

"  Spain,  lying  armless  and  open."  Howell. 

AEM'LET,  n.     [Dim.  of  arm.l     1.  A  little  arm ; 

as,  "  An  armlet  of  the  sea.'  Johnson. 

2.  [L.  armilla.']  A  bracelet.  Donne. 

ABMOIRE  (iirm-wir'),  re.  [Fr.]  A  clothes-press  ; 
a  closet ;  a  butfet.  Fairholt. 

AR-MO'NI-AC,  re.     Erroneously  for  Ammonjac. 

AE'MOE,  re.  [L.  arma,  arms.]  Defensive  arms 
for  the  body ;'  defensive  clothing  of  metal ;  a 
coat  of  mail. 

Your  friends  are  up,  and.  buckle  on  their  armor.        Shak. 

AR'MOR-BEAr'^R,  re.  One  who  carries  the  ar- 
mor of  another  ;  an  esquire.  '  Dry  den. 

AE'M0R-5R,  re.   1.  One  who  makes  or  sells  armor 
or  arms.     "  One  Zollus,  an  armorer."     North. 
2.  One  who  fits  another  with  armor. 


The"ormorers  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 


S^a*. 


AE-MO'EI-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  arms  or  war- 
like ensigns  of  a  family  ;  heraldic.  **  The  right 
of  armorial  ensigns."  Blac/cstone. 

AE-MOE  IC,  1  ci.  [Celt,  armor,  near  the  sea.] 

AR-M6R'I-CAN,  \  Relating  to  Armorica,  or  Basse 
Bretagne,  now  Brittany,  in  France. 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights.  MiUon. 

The  Armoric  languagi5  spoken  in  Brittany  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Welsh.  Warfxm.. 

Armorican  league,  a  league  which  existed  from  the 
most  ancient  times  among  all  the  tribes  of  Gaul, 
dwelling  near  the  sea-shore,  and  against  which  Cffi- 
sar  had  to  employ  a  large  force.  P.  Cyc. 

AR-M6e'IC,  m.  The  language  spoken  in  Armor- 
ica (Brittany),  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.     P.  Cyc. 


+  AK'MOE-IST,  n.  One  skilled  in  heraldry.  Bailey. 

AR'JVIO-RY,  n.     [L.  armarium,  a  place  for  tools.] 

1.  A  place  in  which  arms  are  deposited. 

With  plain,  heroic  magnitude  of  mind, 

And  celestial  vigor  armed, 

Their  armorica  and  magazines  contemns.         Milton. 

2.  Armor,  or  arms ;  warlike  implements. 
Celestial  armory,  shields,  helms,  and*  spears.       Milton. 

3.  Armorial  ensigns. 

Well  worthy  be  you  of  that  armorji.  Spenser. 

4.  A  manufactory,  as  well  as  depository,  of 
arms.     [U.  S.] 

AR-MO-ZEEN',  re.   A  thick,  plain  silk.    W.  Ency. 

ARM'PIT,  re.  The  hollow  place  or  cavity  under 
the  arm  or  shoulder  ;  the  axilla.  ^wift. 

AEM§,  7i.pl.  [L.  pi.  arma ;  It.  §  Sp.  sing,  arma ; 
Fr.  pi.  armes.]  (The  singular,*  arrn,  is  rarely 
used.  — See  Arm.) 

1.  Weapons  of  offence  and  defence. 

Arms  on  armor  clashing  brayed 
Horrible  discord.  Milton. 

2.  Warlike  exploits ;  war. 

Arms  and  the  man  1  sing.  Dryrlen. 

3.  {Law.)  Weapons  or  any  thing  that  a  man 
strikes  or  hurts  with.  Burrill. 

4.  {Her.)  The  ensigns  armorial  of  a  family. 
"  Family  coats  of  arms."  Brande. 

5.  {Mech.)  The  two  parts  of  a  balance  or  other 
lever  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fulcrum.     Yoimig, 

To  be  in  arnxs,  to  be  in  a  state  of  hostility To  be 

under  arms,  to  be  armed  and  ready  for  service,  —  To 
arms!  a  summons  to  battle.  —  Stand  of  arms,  a  com- 
plete set  of  arms  for  one  soldier. 

Syn. — 4rms  and  Mcapows  both  signify  instruments 
of  defence  and  offence  ;  but  we  say  fixe-amLS,  never 
f^'ce-weapons. .  Cannons,  muskets,  pistols,  are  fire- 
arms ;  hows  and  arrows,  clubs,  stones,  &c.,  are  weap- 
ons. Instruments  made  on  purpose  to  fight  with  are 
called  arms  or  weapons  ;  such  as  are  accidentally  em- 
ployed to  fight  witll,  weapons. 

AEM'§'-LBNGTH,  re.  The  length  of  the  arm  ; 
arm's-reach.  —  See  Arm.  Ogilvie. 

AEM'S'-REACH  (ilrmz'rech),  re.  [A.  S.  earm- 
gerece.']  The  extent  of  the  stretch  of  the  arm  ; 
arm's  length.  Todd. 

AE'MY,  rt.  [Low  L.  aj-mata ;  arTna,  arms  ;  It. 
armata  ;  Sp.  armada  ;  Fr.  armee.'] 

1.  A  large  body  of  troops  distributed  in  divis- 
ions and  regiments,  each  under  its  own  com- 
mander ;  the  whole  body  being  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  general  or  commander-in-chief ;  a 
host. 

So  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  the  imperfection  of  valor 
without  skill  or  practice,  that,  in  their  language,  the  name  of 
an  army  was  borrowed  from  the  word  which  signiiied  exer- 
cise [excrcitus].  Gibbon. 

2.  A  great  number ;  a  multitude,  "  The  fool 
hath  planted  in  his  memory  an  army  of  good 
words,"  Shak. 

Syn.  —  An  army  is  a  limited  body  ;  a  host  may  be 
unlimited.  An  army  of  soldiers  ;  a  host  of  invaders  ; 
a  host  of  evils, 

AE-NAT'TO,  n.  "See  Annotto, 

AE'NA-tTT,  or  AR'NA-OUT,  re.  {Geog.)  A  native 
of  Albania ;  an  Albanian.  Murray. 

AR  'JV/-  Cji,  re,  [Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  ptar- 
mica,  from  Gr,  nraipui,  to  sneeze,    Loudon,] 

1,  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  having  important 
medicinal  properties,  P,  Cyc. 

2,  A  medicine  prepared  from  the  plant  or  its 
flowers,  Dunglison. 

AR'NI-CINE,  n.  A  bitter  principle  contained  in 
the  flowers  of  the  Arnica  montana.       Graham. 

AR  NOT,  )^      [Ger.   erd-nuss.]     The  earth-nut 
AE'NUT,   )  or  pig-nut ;  the  root  of  the  Bunium 
bulbocastanum.  Clarke.     HaUiwell. 

AR-N6t'TO,  n.    See  Annotto, 
A-EOiNT',  interj.     See  Aroynt, 

A-EO'MA,  re,  [Gr.  apwixa,  any  seasoning,  spice, 
sweet  herb,  &c. ;  L.  aroma ;  It.  aromato ;  Sp. 
aroma ;  Fr.  arome.]  {Bot.)  The  principle  of 
odor  in  plants ;  a  pleasant  odor ;  the  spicy 
quality  of  a  thing. 

AE-O-MAT  JC,         1  n  Containing  aroma ;  spicy  ;" 
AE-O-MAT'I-CAL,  ^  fragrant;   high  scented. 

Breathing  an  aromatic  redolence.  Chaucer. 

AE-O-MAT'ICS,  re.  pi.     Fragrant  spices,  plants. 


A,  E,  f,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  [,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FAEE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIE,  HEE; 
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and  drugs.    "Rich  and  precious  balms,   and 
other  ointments  and  aromatics."  Faiyan. 

AR-Q-MAT-{-ZA'TION,  re.  The  mingling  of  aro- 
matic spices  with  any  medicine,  [k.]    Holland. 

II  AR'0-MA-TIZE,  or  A-EO'MA-TIZE  [ar'o-mj-tlz, 
«.  W.  E.  K.  R.  ti.-,  j-r5m'?-tiz,  P.;  j-ro'msi- 
tlz,  Ja.  Sm.],  V.  a.  \i.  aromatized  ;  pp.  aro- 
matizing, AROMATIZED.]  To  tincture  with  ar- 
omatic substances ;  to  impregnate  with  spices ; 
to  scent  with  spices  ;  to  scent ;  to  perfume. 

Drink  something  hot  and  aromatized.  Bacon. 

IIAR'O-MA-TI-ZpR,  re.  That  which  aromatizes. 
"Aromatizers  ...  to  enrich  our  sallets."  Evelyn. 

A-RO'MA-TOUS,  8.  Containing  aroma ;  aromatic ; 
spicy;  fragrant.  Smart. 

A-RO§E',  i.    From  arise.  —  See  Arise. 

A-RodND',  ad.     In  a  circle  ;  on  every  side. 

A-rOuND',  prep. 
passing;  round. 

A-RoO§E',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  arisan,  to  arise ;  or  Eng. 

'  a  and  rouse.']  [i.  aroused  ;  pp.  arousing, 
AROUSED.]  To  stir  up  from  a  state  of  torpor 
or  inactivity ;  to  awake  from  sleep ;  to  excite  to 
action ;  to  incite  ;  to  raise  up ;  to  rouse. 


About ;    encircling  ;    encom- 
Milton. 


And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouac  the  jades, 
That  drag  the  tragic,  melancholy  night. 


Shak. 
Shale. 


A-ROW  (gi-ro'),  ad.     In  a  row  ;  in  order. 

A-ROYNT'  (ii-rbiiit'),  interj.  [Of  uncertain  ety- 
mology. —  L.  rodere,  to  gnaw  ;  Fr.  rogner. 
Equivalent  to  "  A  plague  take  thee  !  "  Rich- 
ardson. —  "  Aroynt  (or  roynt)  thee  "  is  still  said 
•  in  some  parts  of  England  by  milkmaids,  when 
the  cows  are  supposed  to  be  bewitched,  and 
will  not  stand  still.  Collier.']  Begone  !  away  ! 
And  aroynt  thee,  witch,  arount  thee  I  ShaJc. 

AR-PEf^  ' (^I-b  (jr-ped'je-o),  n.  [It.  arpeggiare, 
to  play  on  the  harp.]  (Mus.)  A  striking,  or 
bowing,  if  on  an  instrument  of  the  violin  spe- 
cies, in  (juick  succession,  the  notes  of  a  chord 
so  as  to  imitate  the  harp.  Brande, 

AR'P^IN,  or  AR'P5>fT,  re.  [L.  arepennis  ;  Low 
L.  arripendiUTrij  -a  word  of  Gallic  origin  ;  Fr. 
arpentT^  An  acre  or  furlong  of  ground,  being, 
according  to  Doomsday  Book,  equal  to  100 
perches.  Tomlins. 

AR'P{;N-TA-TpR,  re.  [Low  L.]  (Law.)  A  meas- 
urer or  surveyor  of  land.  Bouvier. 

AR'aUAT-^D,  a.  [L.  arcuatus,  or  arguatus  ; 
arcuOj  to  crook  in  the  form  of  a  bow.]  Shaped 
like  a  bow ;  arcuate.  E.  James. 

AR-QUE-BUS-ADE'  (ar-kwe-biis-ad'),  re.  [Fr.,  a 
wound  from  the  arquebuse ;  hence  a  liquor  good 
for  such  wounds.]  {Med.)  An  aromatic  spiritu- 
ous lotion  applied  to  sprains  and  bruises  ;  — 
originally  invented  as  an  application  to  wounds 
iniiicted  by  an  arquebuse.  Brande. 

AR'QUE-BtrSE  [ar'kwe-biis,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  R. ;  ir'kwe-bfiz,  Sm.],  re.  [Fr. ;  It.  archihuso ; 
Sp.  arcabu;s.]  A  sort  of  hand-gun  used  by  in- 
fantry before  the  invention  of  the  musket,  sim- 
ilar to  the  modern  carabine,  carbine,  or  fusee ; 
•written  also  arquebus,  harguebuse,  harguebuss, 
haguebut,  hakebut,  hagbut,  nagbush.       P.  Cyc. 


AR-aUJ-BUS-IER'  (itr-kwe-bus-er'),  n. 
soldier  armed  with  an  arquebuse. 


[Fr.]     A 
Knolles. 


AR'aU^-RtTB,  re.  (Mire.)  A  native  silver  amal- 
gam, from  ArgueroSj  near  Coquimbo.        Dana. 

ARR  (ir),  re.  A  mark  made  by  a  flesh-wound ;  a 
scar.     [Used  in  the  north  of  England.] 

The  arr  indeed  remains,  hut  nothing  more.  Jlelph. 

■\-Ar  'RJi,  re.  [L.  arrha,  or  arra^^  A  pledge.  "  We 
have  . . .  our  arra  and  earnest-penny."ylrede»-sore. 

Ar-RA-cA' CBJ},  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  umbellif- 
erous plants,  one  species  of  which,  Arracacha 
esculenta,  bears  an  esculent  root,  and  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  cooler  districts  of  Colombia  in 
South  America.  Eng.  Cyc. 

AE'RAjOH,  re.    A  plant.  —  See  Orach.   Mortimer. 

AR-RACK'  [iir-r&k',  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  Sr'sk,  S.  K. 
Sm.],  n.  [Ar.  arak,  perspiration,  juice,  sap.] 
A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  various  sub- 
stances, but  chiefly  from  toddy,  the  sweet  juice 


of  the  unexpanded  flowers  of  palms,  especially 
of  the  cocoanut  tree  in  Ceylon.  P.  Cyc. 

AE-RACK'-PUNCH,  re.  A  liquor  containing 
arrack.    "  Drunk  with  arrack-punch.'"  Warton. 

Ar-RA-GON-E!JE',  re.  sing.  &  pi.  (Geog.)  A  native 
or  liatives  of  Arragon.  Ed.  Rev. 

AR'RA-GON-ITE,  «.  (Min.)  A  species  of  hard 
carbonate  of  lime  first  found  in  Arragon.  Lyell. 

AE-RAIGN'  (yr-ran'),  V.  a.  [^Sir  Matthew  Hale 
and  Blackstone  derive  it  from  Fr.  araisunner, 
from  L.  ad  rafionem,  to  account,  i.  e.  to  call  to 
account.  Cowell  supposes  it  to  be  formed  from 
Fr.  arranger,  to  put  a  thiifg  in  order.  Lord 
Coke  says  it  is  frfflin  Fr.  an-azgner,  to  order  or 
set  in  the  right  place.  Spelman  derives  it  con- 
fidently from  Low  L.  arramo,  used  by  old  wri- 
ters on  law  to  indicate  the  act  of  choosing  the 
assize  as  a  mode*  of  trial  in  preference  to  the 

duel.]    [i.   ARRAIGNED  ;    pp.  ARRAIGNING,   AR- 
RAIGNED.] 

1.  (Law.)  To  set  forth;  to  set  in  order;  as, 
*'  To  arraign  a  case  for  trial  "  : — to  call  to  an- 
swer to  an  indictment  before  a  court.    Burrill. 

2.  To  accuse  ;  to  charge ;  to  censure. 

Censure,  which  arraigns  the  public  actions  and  the  pri- 
vate motives  of  princes.  Giboon. 
Syn.  — See  Accuse. 

AR-RAIGN'MfNT  (jr-ran'ment),  re.    1.  (Law.)  Act 
of  arraigning ;   the  calling  of  a  prisoner  before 
a  court  to  answer  to  an  indictment.        Brande. 
2.  An  accusation  ;  a  charge. 

-  In  the  sixth  satire,  which  seems  only  an  arraii^ment  of  the 
whole  sex,  there  is  a  latent  admonition  to  avoid  ill  women. 

Dryden. 

t  AR-RAI'M^NT,  n.  [Fr.  arroi,  equipage,  array.] 
Clothing ;  raiment ;  dress ;  array.         Sheldon. 

t  AR'RAND,  re.  [Goth,  airus  ;  A.  S.  cerend  ;  Dut. 
arend.]  The  old  word  for  errand.  "  To  go 
.  .  .  upon  an  arrand."  Howell. 

AR-RAN^E',t'.  o.  [Ft.  arranger.]  [i.  arranged  ; 

'  pp.  ARRANGING,   ARRANGED.] 

1.  To  put  in  regular  order  ;  to  reduce  to  order  ; 
to  dispose  ;  to  class  ;  to  place  ;  to  range  ;  as, 
"  To  arrange  books  in  a  library." 

2.  To  adjust ;  to  settle  ;  to  determine  upon ; 
as,  "  To  arrange  the  terms  of  a  bargain." 

Syn.  —  See  Class. 

AR-rAN^E',  v.  n.  To  come  to  a  settlement ;  to 
make  peace  ;  to  make  an  adjustment. 

We  cannot  arrange  with  our  enemy  in  the  present  con- 
juncture. Bwke. 

AE-RANpE'M^NT,  re.  1.  Act  of  arranging ;  the 
state  of  being  put  in  order ;  orderly  dispo- 
sition of  things.  **  A  proper  arrangement  of 
the  parts  in  elastic  bodies.  Cheyne. 

2.  An  agreement ;  an  adjustment ;  a  settle- 
ment ;  as,  *'  To  make  an  arrangement,  or  to 
come  to  an  arrangement,  in  reference  to  a  mat- 
ter of  controversy." 

3.  pi.  Things  done  in  anticipation  of  some 
event  or  occasion  ;  preparations ;  as,  **  To  make 
arrangements  for  a  meeting." 

AR-RAN'P5R,  re.    One  who  arranges.         Burke. 

Ar'RANT,  a.  [L.  errans,  wandering ;  probably 
first  applied  to  vagabonds.]  Notorious,  in  a  bad 
sense  ;  very  bad ;  vile.   "Arrant  knave."  Shak. 

AE'RANT-LY,  ad.     Corruptly  ;.  shamefully. 

Funeral  tears  are  . . .  arrantty  hired  out.       VEstrangt. 

AR'RAS,  re.  Tapestry  or  hangings  for  rooms, 
first  made  at  Arras,  in  France,  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  consisted  of  woven  stuffs, 
decorated  with  a  simple  pattern,  like  a  modern 
wall-paper.  Fairholt. 

AR'RAS-Wl§E,od.  (Her.)  Applied 
when  any  thing  of  a  square  form 
is  placed  with  one  corner  in  front, 
showing  the  top  and  two  of  the 
sides,  in  the  same  way  as  lozenges 
are  set.  Ogilvie. 

tAR-RAUGHT'  (jr-riwt'),  a.  [Fr.  arracher,  to 
seize.]    Seized  with  violence.  Spenser. 

AR-eAY',  n.  [It.  arredo,  furniture  or  implements ; 
Sp.  arreo,  dress  ;  Fr.  arroi,   equipage ;  array.] 
1.  Order  of  battle  ;    disposition  of  an  armed 
force  for  attack  or  for  defence. 

The  strength  of  the  phalanx  depended  on  sixteen  ranks  of 
long  pikes,  wedged  together  in  the  closest  array.         GWbon. 


2.  Regular  disposition  of  any  objects  for  show 
or  exhibition  ;  as,  "  An  array  of  flowers." 

3.  Ornamental  dress  ;  apparel ;  attire. 

That  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with 
flhamefacedness  and  sobriety,  not  with  broidered  hair,  or 
gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array.  1  2'iui.  ii.  0. 

4.  (Law.)  The  setting  forth  in  order  of  ju- 
rors' names  in  the  panel  or  list ; — the  panel 
itself ;  the  whole  body  of  jurors.  Burrill. 

To  c/iallen^e  the  array,  {Law.)  to  except  to  the  whole 
panel  of  jurors. 
Syn.  —  See  Apparel. 

AR-eAy'  (jr-ra'),  v.  a.  [«.  arrayed  ;  pp.  ar- 
raying, ARRAYED.] 

1.  To  put  in  order  ;  to  dispose  in  order ;  as, 
"  To  array  an  army  for  battle." 

2.  To  dress  ;  to  deck  ;  to  adorn. 

Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

Luke  xii.  27. 

3.  (Law.)  To  rank  or  set  in  order,  as  the 
names  of  jurors.  Buri'ill. 

To  array  a  panel,  to  set  jurors'  names  in  order  in 
the  panel  or  list,  placing  one  under  the  otjier. 

AR-RAY'^R  (eir-ra'^r),  re.  One  who  arrays  ; — an 
ofiicer  who  anciently  saw  the  soldiers  duly  ap- 
pointed in  their  armor.  Cowell. 

t  AE-REAE'  (»r-rer'),  ad.  [Fr.  arriire.]     Behind. 

To  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  swift  arrear.        Spenser. 

AR-REAE',  re.     [Fr.  arrv}re,  behind.] 

1.  That  which  remains  unpaid  after  it  is  due  ; 
—  commonly  used  in  the  plural.  *'  The  arrears 
are  yet  to  pay."  Drydeii. 

2.  The  rear.  —  See  Arriere.  "The  first 
comes  sometimes  in  the  arrear."  Howell. 

AE-EEAR'A^E,  re.  A  sum  remaining  unpaid 
after  it  has  become  due  ;  arrears. 

The  an-earagesoi  the  rent  due  to  the  commonweal.  North. 
t  AR-EEAR'ANCE,  re.    See  Arrear.  Bailey. 

f  AR-RECT',  f.  «..  To  raise  up  ;  to  erect.  Skelton. 
AR-EECT',  a.     [L.  arrigo,  arreetus,  to  raise.] 


1.  Erected ;  erect ;  raised  or  lifted  up. 
Having  long  ears  perpetually  exposed  and  arrect. 

2.  Disposed  to  hear ;  attentive. 


Swift. 


God  speaks  not  to  the  idle  and  unconcerned  hearer,  but  to 
the  vigilant  and  arrect.  Bp.  Smathridge. 

t  AR-REC'TA-RY,  re.  An  upright  post.  "  In  the 
arrectary,  or  beam  of  his  cross."  Bp.  Hall. 

t  AR-REED',  V.  a.     [A.  S.  artsdan.] 

1.  To  advise  ;  to  counsel ;  to  warn. 

But  mark  what  I  arreed  thee  now,  avaunt.  Milton. 

2,  To  guess ;  to  conjecture.         Sir  T.  More. 

AR-EjpN-TA'TION,  n.  [Low  L.  arrendare,  or 
arrentare,  to  rent ;  Fj.  arenter ;  a,  at,  and 
rente,  rent.]  (Law.)  The  licensing  of  an  owner 
of  lands  in  a  forest  to  enclose  them  in  consider- 
ation of  a  yearly  rent.  Bailey. 

t  AR-REP'TION,  re.  [L.  arripio,  arreptus.]  The 
act  of  taking  away.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  AE-EeP-Tl"TIOyS  (&r-rep-tlsli'us),  a. 

1.  [L.  arripio,  arrepias,  to '  snatch  away.] 
Snatched  away.  Johtison. 

2.  [L.  arrepo,  arreptus,  to  creep  slowly.] 
Crept  in  privily  or  secretly.  Johnson. 

3.  [IjOVf 'L.an-eptitius.]  Mad;  crack-brained. 
"Arreptitious,  frantic  extravagances."  Howell. 

AR-REST',  V.  a.     [L.  ad,  to,  and  resto,  to,  sto 
It.  arrestare ;  Sp.  arrestar ;  Fr.  arrestei-.] 

ARRESTED  ;  pp.  arresting,  ARRESTED.] 

1.  To  Stop  ;  to  stay  ;  to  check  ;  to  withhold  ; 
to  restrain  ;  to  hinder ;  to  obstruct. 

Ascribing  the  causes  of  things  to  secret  proprieties  hath 
arrested  and  laid  asleep  all  true  mquiry.  Bacon. 

2.  To  catch ;  to  engage  ;  as,  "  To  arrest  the 
attention."  Bacon. 

3.  (Law.)  To  take,  seize,  or  apprehend  a  per- 
son by  virtue  of  a  legal  process  issued  for  that 
purpose.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Apprehend. 

AR-REST',  re.     [Fr.  arrester,  to  stop,  to  stay.] 

1.  A  stop  or  hinderance,  as  by  seizure.  "The 
stop  and  arrest  of  the  air  showeth."  Bacon. 

2.  (Law.)  A  seizure  of  a  person  in  execution 
of  some  legal  process.  Burrill. 

Arrest  of  judgment,  {Law.)  the  act  of  staying  a 
judgment  after  a  verdict,  for  some    reason  whicli 
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would   render  the  judgmoiit,  if  given,  erroneous  or 

roversiblfi.  ,  Burriil. 

3.  {Farriery.)    A  mangy  huraor  on  the  hind 

legs  of  a  horse.  Johnson. 

AE-EEST'JJR,  or  AR-EEST'OE,  n.  One  who  ar- 
rests.    "  The  seizor  and  arrestor."  Rastal. 

AR-EEST'M5NT,  n.  {Scottish  Law.)  An  arrest  of 
a  criminal's  person  :  — a  process  for  securing 
effects  in  the  hands  of  the  possessor,  or  of  a 
third  person.  Burriil. 

+  AE-RET',  V.  a.     To  assign;  to  allot. 

The  charge,  which  God  doth  unto  me  arret.  Spenser. 

AE-RET'  (jr-ret'  or  jr-ra')    [sir-ret',  Ja.    Sm.  C.  ; 

?r-ra',  P.;  jr-rSt'  or  jr-ra',  if.],  n.     [Fr.  arret.'] 

1.  The  decision  of  a  court,  tribunal,  or  coun- 
cil; a  decree  published;  an  edict  of  a  sover- 
eign prince  ;  —  applied  at  present  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  Judgment  and  decisions  of  courts 
and  tribunals  m  trance. 

2.  A  seizure  by  legal  process  ;  an  arrest. 

t  AE-RET'TJID,  a.    Arraigned ;  arrested.  Cowell. 

AR-RHA-PHOS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  appatpos,  without 
seam;  a  priv.  and  ^dirrw,  to  sew  together.] 
Made  of  one  piece  of  leather  without  a  seam; 
—  applied  to  a  kind  of  shoe.  Dr.  Black. 

AR'EHYTH-MY,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  jxiBfiis,  meas- 
ure, rhythm.]     Want  of  rhythm.  Beck. 

t  AE-RIDE',  V.  a.     [L.  arrideo,  to  smile  upon.] 

1.  To  smile  upon  ;  to  look  pleasantly  upon. 

2.  To  please  well ;  to  delight.         B.  Jonson. 

AR-RIERE'  (fir-rer'),  11.  [Fr.  arriire,  behind.] 
The  last  body  of  an  army  ;  the  rear.  Kayward. 

AR-RIERE'-BAN,  n.  [Fr.  arriire,  behind,  and 
ban,  a  proclamation.] 

1.  The  proclamation  by  which  the  arriere- 
vassals,  or  inferior  feudatories  of  a  sovereign, 
were  summoned  to  military  service.        Burriil. 

2.  The  assemblage  or  mustering  of  the  vas- 
sals in  obedience  to  such  summons.       Bitrrill. 

3.  The  body  of  arriere-vassals  ;  —  written 
also  arriere-band. 

Thug  Vice  the  standard  reared  ;  lier  arriere-ban 
Corruption  called,  and  loud  she  gave  the  word.    Thomson. 

AR-RIERE'-FEE,       i  „_  ^  fgg  dependent  on  a  su- 

t  AR-RIERE'-PIEF,  J  perior  one.  Burriil. 

AR-RIERE'-VAs'SAL,  11.   The  vassal  of  a  vassal. 

AR'EIS,  n.  [It.  a  risega,  at  the  projection. 
Brande. — Fi.arite.]  {Arch.)  The  edge  of  tAvo 
surfaces  meeting  each  other,  or  the  line  of  con- 
course of  two  planes.  Gwilt. 

AE'RIS-PIL'L^T,  re.  {Arch.)  A  light  piece  of 
timber  of  a  triangular  section,  used  in  raising 
the  slates  against  chimney-shafts,  &c.      Weale. 

AR'EIS-GUT'TeR,  n.  {Arch.)  A  wooden  gutter, 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  fixed  to  the  eaves 
of  a  building.  Weale. 

t  AR-EI"§ipN  (jr-rizh'un),  n.  [L.  arrisio.}  A 
smiling  upon  with  approbation.  Bailey. 

AR-RI'VAL,  n.  [Old  Fr.  arivail.]  Act  of  arriv- 
ing ;  a  coming  to  a  place.  "The  arrival  of 
Ulysses  at  his  own  island."  Broome. 

t  AR-RI'VANCE,  re.  The  coming  of  company ;  ar- 
rival.   "  ^Expectancy  of  more  arrivance.^*  Shak. 

AE-EIVE',  V.  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  ripa,  a  bank ; 
It.  arrivare  ;  Sp.  Sg  Port,  arribar ;  Fr.  arnver.] 

[i.   AKKIVED  ;  pp.  ARKIVIXO,  AEKIVED.] 

1.  To  come  to  shore,  or  to  any  place. 

Whither  to  arrive 
I  travel  this  profound;  direct  my  course.  Milton. 

2.  To  reach  any  point ;  to  come  to; — withai. 
The  bounds  of  all  body  we  have  no  difliculty  to  arrive  at. 

Locke. 

The  virtuous  may  know  in  speculation  what  they  could 

never  arrive  at  by  practice.  Addison. 

3.  To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  —  with  to. 

Happy !  to  whom  this  glorious  death  arrives.  Waller. 

Syn.  —  See  Re Acri. 
t  AR-RIVE',  V.  a.     To  reach  ;  to  come  to. 
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Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  isle. 


Milton. 
Drayton. 


t  AR-RIVE',  n.     Arrival. 

AR-Rb'B4,  n.     [Sp.]     1.  A  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese weight  of  about  25  pounds.  P.  Cyc. 


2.  A  Spanish  and  Portuguese  measure  of 
about  three  gallons  and  a  half.  P.  Cyc, 

t  AR-RODE',u.  a.  [L.  arrodo^    To  gnaw.  Bailey. 

AR'RO-GANCE,  n.  [L.  arrogantia  ;  It.  arroganza  ; 
Sp.  arrogancia  ;  Fr.  arrogance,^  A  disposition 
to  make  exorbitant  claims  for  one's  self ;  as- 
sumption of  too  much  importance ;  haughti- 
ness ;  pride;  insolence  of  bearing;  presump- 
tion; self-conceit;  vanity. 

Humility  it  expresses  by  the  stooping  and  bending  of  the 
head:  arrogance,  when  it  is  liiled,  or,  aa  we  say,  tossed  up. 

Dryaen. 

Syn. — .Arrogance  of  demand  ;  hauglitiness  of  be- 
havior ;  pride  of  heart ;  presumption  of  youth  j  vanity 
of"  a  weak  mind. -^  See  Haughtiness. 

AR'RO-GAN-CY,  ».  Same  as  ARROGANCE.  "The 
presumptuous  arrogancyJ^  North. 

AR'RO-GANT,  a.  1.  Possessed  of  arrogance ; 
assuming  too  much  ;  supercilious  ;  haughty  ; 
proud ;  insolent. 

An  arrogant  way  of  treating  with  other  princes  and  states 
is  natural  to  popular  governments,  l^emple. 

2.   Arising  from  arrogance  ;    showing  arro- 
gance. "This  arrogant  VLSurpntion.'*  Bp.  Hall. 
Syn.  — See  Magisterial. 

AR'RO-GANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  arrogant  manner. 
''Arrogantly  thus  presumed.'*  Philips. 

AR'RO-GANT-NESS, «.     Arrogance,  [r.]  Bailey. 

AR'RO-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ari'ogOj  arrogatus;  It. 
arrogare;  S'p.arrogar;  Fi\  atToger.']  [z.  ar- 
rogated ;  pp.  arrogating,  arrogated.]  To 
claim  proudly  or  vainly ;  to  make  unjust  pre- 
tensions to ;  to  assume. 

Who,  not  content 
With  fair  equality,  fraternal  state. 
Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserved 
Over  ]us  brethren.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Appropriate. 

AR-RO-GA'TION,  ?z.  1.  Act  of  arrogating';  proud, 
unjust  assumption.  More. 

Where  selfness  is  extinguished,  all  manner  of  arroj/aft'on 
must  of  necessity  be  extinct.  More. 

2.  {Civil  Law.)  The  formal  adoption  of  an 
adult  person  by  authority  of  a  vote  of  the 
people,  or  an  imperial  rescript.  Burriil. 

AR'RO-GA-TIVE,  a.  Claiming  in  an  unjust  man- 
ner ;  assuming.  More. 

ARR  OJSTDISSEMEJ^T  (?r-ron'des-mang'),  n.  [Fr., 
circuit,  district,  or  ward.']  A  territorial  dis- 
trict ;  a  subdivision  of  a  department.    Ed,  Rev. 

tAR-RO'§rON  (ar-ro'zhun),  n,  [L.  arrodo,  to 
gnaw.]     A  gnawing  or" nibbling.  Bailey. 

AR'ROW  (Sr'ro),  n,  [Goth,  arwazna ;,  A.  S.  ai'ewa.] 
A  pointed  weapon  to  be  shot  from  a  bow. 

Swifter  than  arrpw  from  the  Tartar's  bow.  S/iak. 

Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps.      Shak. 

Ar'ROW-GRAss,  n.  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants  ; 
Triglochin.  Loudon. 

Ar'ROW-HEAD,  n.    1.  The  head  of  an  arrow. 
2.  [Bot.')  A  genus  of  water  plants,  the  leaves 
of  which  resemble  the  head  of  an  arrow ;  Sagit- 
taria,  Loudon. 

AR'ROW-HEAD'ED,  a.  Shaped 
like  an  arrow-head ;  wedge- 
shaped  ;  cuneiform ;  —  applied  to 
characters  in  inscriptions  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  &c.  ;  as,  '*  ^?tow- 
Aearfec?  characters  or  letters." 

Ar'ROW-ROOT,  n.  1.  A  genus  of  plants;  — 
said  to  be  so  named  from  the  application  of  its 
root  by  the  Indians  of  South  America  to  wounds 
made  by  poisoned  arrows  ;  Maranta.  Loudon, 
2.  A  farinaceous  substance,  fecula,  or  starch, 
prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  Maranta  arundi- 
nacea  and  Curcuma  augustifolia.  P.  Cyc, 

Ar'ROW-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  an 
arrow.  J.  E.  Smith. 

Ar'ROW-Y  (Sr'ro-?),  a.     1.  Consisting  of  arrows. 

How  quick  they  wheeled,  and  flying  behind  them  shot 

Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  face 

Of  their  pursuers,  and  overcame  by  flight.  Milton. 

2.  Like  or  resembling  an  arrow. 

The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue.        Coiffper. 

jiR-RU  'RjSf  n.    [Low  L.  for  arwro,  which  see.] 


ART 

{Law.)  One  day's  work  at  the  plough  which  the 
tenant  was  obliged  to  give  his  lord.  Crahb. 

Ar' SCHIJ^Tyn.  A  Russian  linear  measure  equal 
to  28  inches.  Simmonds, 

ARSE  (ars),  «.  [A.S.tBrs;  Dan.ar*;  Ger.  arsch.] 
The  buttocks  ;  the  posteriors.  Johnson. 

To  kanff  an  arse,  to  hang  back  ;  to  be  tardy,  slug- 
gish.   [Vulgar.]  Hudibras. 

ARSE'-FOOT  (ars'fut),  n.  A  kind  of  water-fowl 
with  legs  very  far  behind ;  the  didapper.  Bailey. 

AR'Sjp-NAL,   n.     [Low  L.  arsena";  It.  arsenale; 

Sp.  §  Fr.  arsenal.'] 

1.  A  magazine  of  arms  and  military  stores. 
"An  arsenal  of  old  Rome."  Addison. 

2.  A  manufactory  and  depository  of  military 
or  naval  engines;  as,  "The  arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich." Brande. 

AR-SE'WJ-ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  arsenic  acid  with  a  base.    Brande, 

ARSENIC  (ar'se-;iik  or  ars'njk)  [ara'nik,  S.  W,  J. 
F.  K.I,  ar'se-nik,  Ja,  Sm.],  n.  [Gr.  ApceviKdv; 
L.  arsenizimj  orpiment;  the  yellow  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  ;  It.  tSf  Sp.  arsenico ;  Fr.  arsenic,'] 

1.  A  volatile,  brittle,  steel-gray,  metalloid,  of 
metallic  lustre,  and  resembling  the  metals  in 
its  physical  but  not  in  its  chemical  properties. 
It  is  a  violent  corrosive  poison.  RegnauU. 

2.  The  white  oxide  of  the  metal,  or  arsenious 
acid,  called  also  white  arsenic.  It  is  in  this 
form  that  the  poison  is  usually  found  in  com- 
merce. Miller. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  water-pepper.  Halliioell. 

AR-SEN'JC,         ;  ^,      {Chem.)    Noting    an   acid 

AR-SJEN'I-CAL,  )  composed  of  five  equivalents  of 

oxygen  and  one  of  arsenic.  Graham, 


AR-SEN'I-CATE,    V, 
with  arsenic  acid. 


{Chem.)    To    combine 
Smart. 


AR-SE'N|-OUS,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  con- 
taining less  oxygen  than  arsenic  acid.  Graham. 

AR'S:ip-NTTE,  n,  {Chem,)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  arsenious  acid  with  a  base.  Kane. 

AR-S^-NI'y-RET,  n.  A  combination  of  arsenic 
with  a  metallic  or  other  base.  Kane. 

ArsE'SMART,  n.  A  species  of  polygonum ;  knot- 
grass. Coles. 

AR'SJS,  n,     [Gr.  apci^j  a  raising;  nipta,  to  raise.] 

1.  {Mus.)  The  raising  of  the  hand,  as  applied 
to  the  beating  of  time,  the  falling  of  the  hand 
in  the  beats  being  called  thesis.  Crabb. 

2.  {Pros.)  The  rising  inflection  of  the  voice, 
the  falling  inflection  being  called  thesis ;  that 
point  in  a  measure  where  the  ictus  is  put. 

AR'SON  [ar'sun,  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ar'sn,  Wb.],  n. 
[L.  ardeo,  arsum,  to  burn ;  Old  Fr.  arson.] 
{Law.)  The  act  of  voluntarily  and  maliciously 
burning  the  house  of  another.  Blackstone. 

ART,  n,     [L.  arSf  artis ;  It.  §  Sp.  arte ;  Fr.  art,] 

1.  The  power  of  doing  something  not  taught 
by  nature;  as,  "  To  walk  is  natural;  to  dance 
is  an  art.''  The  application  of  knowledge  or 
science  to  effect  a  desired  purpose ;  practical 
skill  as  directed  by  theory  or  science,;  a  trade ; 
an  employment. 

The  oWect  of  science  is  knowledge;  the  objects  of  art  are 

works.    In  a?"(,  truth  is  the  means  to  an  end;  in  science,  it  is 

the  only  end.    Hence  the  practical  arts  are  not  to  be  classed 

among  the  sciences.  Whewcll. 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel, 

Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well.      Shield. 

2.  Skill ;  address  ;  adroitness  ;  contrivance. 

Nothing  is  better  founded  than  the  famous  aphorism  of 
rhetoricians,  that  the  perfection  of  art  consists  in  concealing 
ai-t.  CampbeU. 

3.  Cunning;  astuteness;  craftiness;  strata- 
gem ;  deceit ;  duplicity ;  artfulness  ;  artifice. 

j8®=  The  ancients  divided  the  arts  into  the  liberal 
arts,  which  were  seven  in  number,  —  viz.  grammar, 
logic  or  dialectics,  rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, and  astronomy,  —  and  the  servile  arts,  which 
comprised  tlie  mechanical  arts,  and  were  practised 
by  slaves.  The  moderns  divide  the  arts  into  the  Jine 
arts —  as  poetry,  music,  architecture,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, &c.  —  and  the  useful  or  mechanical  arts.  Those 
arts  in  which  the  hands  are  more  concerned  than  the 
mind  are  called  trades. 

Art  and  part,  (Scottish  Law.)  a  term  denoting  an  ac- 
cessory before  and  after  the  fact.  Jlrt  expresses  the 
instigation  or  advice  given  towards  the  commission 
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of  a  crime ;  and  part,  the  assistaiice  given  to  the  crim- 
inal in  committing  it.  The  origin  of  tlie  phrase  is 
disputed ;  some  considering  that  it  is  only  a  technical 
'  •  application  of  the  English  words  art  and  part ;  others, 
that  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  artifex  et  par- 
ticeps  (contriver  and  partaker).  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Jirt,  cunning,  and  stratagem  are  sometimes 
lawfully  used  in  self-defence  ;  but  deceit  and  duplicity 
are  the  marks  of  a  base  mind. 

ART,  2d  per.  sing,  present  tense  of  the  v^rb  to  he. 

t  ARTE  (art),  V.  a.  [L.  arto,  to  narrow.]  To  nar- 
row ;  to  constrain.  "  Love  arted  me.'     Chaucer. 

AR-TE~M1 " ^1-4^  n.  [Gr.  ^prefxtala  ;  Ij. artemisia.] 
{Boi.)  A  genus  of  plants,  including  southern- 
wood and  mugwort ;  wormwood.  Loudon. 

AR-TE'RI-AC,  n.  [Gr.  apr;?pia>cd.|  (Med.)  A  med- 
'  icine  for  diseases  of  the  windpipe.     Bunglison. 

AR-TE'Ri-AL,   a.      1.    Belonging  to   an  artery. 

"The  sides  of  the  arterial  ivhQ."       Arbuthnot. 

2.   Contained  in   an   artery ;    as,  "  Arterial 

blood,  .  .  .  red  blood."  Dunglison. 

.Arterial  navigation,  navigation  by  means  of  inland 

streams  or  of  artificial  watercourses. 

AR-TE-RJ-^L-I-ZA'TION,    n.     The   transforraa- 

'  tion  of  the  venous  blood  and  chyle  into  arterial 

blood  by  respiration.  Dunglison. 

AR-TE'RJ-AL-IZE,  o.  a.     [i.  arterialized  ;  pp. 

'   ARTERIALIZING,     AE-TERIALIZED.]        To    endue 

with  the   properties   of    arterial  blood.     "  To 
arterialize  the  venous  blood."  Dunglison. 

AR-TE-RJ-dG'RA-PHYj  «•  [Gr.  dprMm,  an  artery, 
and  ypai^(d,  to  describe.]     {Anat^    A  descrip- 


Dunglison. 

[Gr.  StpT7]pta,  an  artery, 

A  treatise  or  discourse 

Dunglison. 


tion  of  the  arteries. 

AR-TE-RI-6l'Q-^Y,    n. 

and  ?.6Yog,  a  discourse.] 
on  the  arteries. 

AR-TE-R|-6t'P-MY,  n.    [Gr.  apTrjpia^  artery,  and 
"  To/ii'/,  a  cutting.]    The  opening  of  an  artery ;  let- 
ting blood  from  an  artery.  Dunglison. 

AR'T^-RY,  n.  [Gr.  apTrjpiaj  from  A^p,  air,  and 
TTipiw,  to  preserve ;  —  this  name  in  Greek  having 
been  applied  also  to  the  windpipe;  L.,  It., 
^-  Sp.  arteria ;  Fr.  artere.]  One  of  the  cylin- 
drical tubes,  or  ramifications  of  the  aorta,  which 
convey  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of 
the  body.  Dunglison. 

AR-TE'^IAJV-WELL  (^r-te'zh^n-wSl),  n.  [Fr. 
Artesien,  of  Artois,  in  France,  where  this  kind 
of  well  was  first  made.]  A  perpendicular  per- 
foration or  boring  into  the  ground,  deep  enough 
to  reach  a  subterranean  body  of  water,  of  which 
the  sources  are  higher  than  the  place  where 
the  perforation  is  made,  and  so  force  up  to  the 
surface  a  constant  stream  of  water.        JP.  Cyc. 

ART'FUL,  a.     1.  Made  wdth  art  or  skill. 

Our  psalms  with  artful  terms  hiscribed.  Milton. 

2.  Executed  with  skill ;  performed  with  art. 

Thyrais?  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 

The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal.  Milton. 

3.  Practised    in    art  ;     skilful ;    dexterous. 
"  Though  he  were  too  artful  a  writer."  Dryden. 

4.  Cunning;  crafty;  as,  "An  a^'^wit rogue." 
Syn.  —  An  artful  contriver  ;  a  cunning  manager  ;  a 

skllfid  practitioner;  a  crafty  politician. —  See  Cun- 
ning, Subtle. 

ART'FUL- LY,  ad.  "With  art;  skilfully:  —  cun- 
ningly ;  craftily..  ^^ Artfully  contrived."  Dryden. 

ART'FUL-NESS,  n.  Practical  skill.  "  That  ex- 
pects artfulness  froni  childhood,  and  constancy 
from  youth."  B.  Jonson. 

AR-THRIT'IC,         ^  a.     [Gr.  &pepiriK6s,  belonging 
AR-THRIT'I-CAL,  ]  to  the  joints ;  apepov,  a  joint.] 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  joints. 

Though  some  want  articulations,  yet  have  they  artliritical 
analogies.  Browne. 

2.  Relating  to  the  arthritis  or  ^out ;  gouty., 
*'  Late  experimentin  arthritical'pziiTX&."Wotton. 

AR'THRi'TJS  r^ir-thrl'tis,  Ja.  ;  ^r-thrit'js,  P.  ; 
arth'ri-tis»  j4sA.j,  n.  [GT.apBpXTis-^&pBpov,  a  joint.] 
{Med.)  The  gout..  Dunglison, 

^R-THRO'DI-^,  n.  [Gr.  dpOpov,  a  joint,  and 
£i&QSj  form.]  {Anat.)  A  species  of  articulation ; 
a  movable  joint  formed  by  the  head  of  a  bone 
fitting  in  a  shallow  socket,  so  that  motion  may 
be  free  in  all  directions.  Dunglison. 


AR-THRO'DI-AL,  ^  a.  'Pertaining  to   arthrodia, 

AR-THR6D'IC,       \  or  to  that  kind  of  joint  called 

ball-and-socket  joint.  Ogilvie. 

MR-THRg-DYJ\r'i-jl,n.  [Gr.  apOpovj  a  joint,  and 
dSOvT],  pain,]     Pain  in  the  joints.        Dunglison. 

AR-THRO-DYN'JC,  w.  {Med.)  Relating  to  pain 
in  the  joints.  Brande. 

AR-THROL'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  &pQpovy  a  joint,  and 
AtSyos,  a  discourse.]  A  description  of  the  joints ; 
a  treatise  upon  the  joints.  Dunglison. 

AR'TIC,  u.  See  Arctic.  Wyatt.  Browne.  Dryden. 

AR'T{-CHOKE,  »,  [Gr.  aprvriKd^j  fit  for  season- 
ing ;  Ar.  kharciof\  It.  -carciofo  ;  Sp.  alcachofa  ; 
Fr.  ariichauf ;  Dut.  artisjok ;  Ger.  artischoke^ 
A  plant  like  the  thistle,  but  having  large,  scaly 
heads,  like  the  cone  of  the  pine-tree,  —  cultivat- 
ed in  the  south  of  Europe  for  the  sake  of  what 
is  called  its  bottoniy  or  the  fleshy,  sweet  recep- 
tacle of  its  flowers;  Cynara  scolymus.  Brande, 
Jerusalem  artichoke^  an  American  plant  which  bears 
a  tuber  like  a  potato,  —  deriving  its  name,  not  from  the 
Holy  City,  but  from  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  word 
girasole,  a  sunflower ;  Helianthus  tuberosus.     Brande. 

AR'TI-CLE  (ar'te-kl),  n.  [L.  articulus,  dim.  of 
artus,  a  joint ;  It.  articolo  ;  Sp.  ariiculo  ;  Fr. 
article.'] 

1.  A  single  clause  in  any  writing  or  docu- 
ment ;  a  particular  item  of  several  that  make 
up  an  account ;  a  portion  of  a  complex  whole. 

If  tliy  offences  were  upon  record, 

There  shouldst  thou  find  one  heinous  article.         Shak. 
The  articles  of  our  faith  will  be  so  many  articles  of  accusa- 
tion. Tillotson. 

2.  A  term  of  a  bargain;  a,  stipulation;  as, 
'^  Articles  of  partnership." 

I  embrace  tliese  conditions;  let  us  have  articles  between 
us.  Shak. 

3.  A  substance  ;  a  commodity ;  as,  "  An  arti- 
cle of  food  "  ;  "  An  article  of  commerce." 

4.  t  Precise  point  of  time.  **  An  infirm  build- 
ing just  in  the  article  of  falling."      Wollaston. 

5.  {Gram.)  A  part  of  speecn,  as  a,  an,  the, 
used  to  limit  the  signification  of  nouns,  and 
therefore  never  occurring  unconnected  with  a 
noun  expressed  or  understood. 

From  this  necessity  of  ffeneral  terms  follows  immediately 
the  necessity  of  tJie  article;  whose  business  it  is  to  reduce 
that  generality,  and  upon  occasion  to  enable  us  to  employ 
general  terms  for  particulars.  2'oohe. 

6.  {Lit.)  A  complete  portion  of  any  literary 
work  which  treats  of  various  topics  separately ; 
as,  "  An  article  in  a  newspaper,  or  review." 

Jlrticles  of  faith,  points  of  religious  doctrine;  as, 
"  The  thirty -nine  articles  of  the  English  Church."  — 
.Articles  of  war^  (Eng.  Law.)  laws  for  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  army:  —  (Jim.  Law.)  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  ■  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Articles  oi  indenture,  of  agreement;  terms 
of  peace,  of  settlement;  express  stipulations;  condi- 
tions of  sale. 

AR'T4-CLE,  V.  a.    [i.  articled  ;  pp.  articling, 

ARTICLED.] 

1.  To  draw  up  or  set  forth  in  articles.  "  Fol- 
lies were  articled  against  him."        Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  bind  by  articles  of  agreement,  as  an 
apprentice  or  pupil.  STnart. 

3.  To  charge  with  crime  by  articles.  *'He 
shall  be  articled  against."         Stat.  33  Geo.  III. 

AR'T{-CLE,  V.  n.    To  stipulate  ;  to  bargain. 

Lady  Kent  articled  with  Sir  Edward  Herbert.        Selden. 

AR'TI-CLED,  a.  Bound  by  articles  to  render 
services  in  return  for  instruction,  as  apprentices 
and  pupils.  .  *'  Miss  Sharp  was  an  articled 
pupil."  Thackeray. 

AR-TIC'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  articularis.}  Relating 
to  the  articulations  or  joints.  "The  superior 
articular  arteries."  Dunglison. 

AR-TiC'y-LAR-LY,  ad.     Articulately.        Huloet. 

AR-  TIC-  XJ-LA  '  TAt  n.  pi.  [L.  articiilaius,  jointed ; 
articulus,  a  ^oint.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom  including  animals  whose  bodies 
are  composed  of  joints  or  rings.  —  See  An- 
imal. Agassiz- 

AR-TIC'IT-LATE,  a.    [L.  articulus,  a  small  joint.] 

1.  Having  articulations  or  joints  ;  articulated; 
jointed;  as,  ^^  Articulate  animals." 

2.  t  Drawn  out  in  separate  items  or  articles. 

Henry's  instructions  were  extreme  curious  and  articulate. 

Bacon. 


3.  Distinctly  uttered  and  marked  by  inflec- 
tion and  accent,  like  human  speech. 

Created  mute  to  all  articulate  sounds.  Milton. 

AR-TiC'l)-LATE,  n.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  Articu- 
lata.  Agassiz. 

AR-TIC'U-LATE,  v.  a.  \i.  articulated  ;  pp. 
ARTICULATING,   ARTICULATED.] 

1.  To  utter  articulately,  or  with  distinct  or 
distinguishable  sounds  ;  to  form  into  distinct 
words  and  syllables ;  to  speak  as  a  man ;  to 
pronounce;  as,  "To  articulate  well  what  is 
spoken." 

2.  f  To  specify  in  articles. 

These  things,  indeed,  you  have  articulated.  SJiak. 

3.  f  To  joint.  "  The  scapula  is  articulated  to 
the  humerus."  Smith  on  Old  Age. 

AR-TfC'U-LATE,  V.  n.  ^   I.  To  speak  distinctly; 
as,  "  ife  does  not  articulate  as  he  ought." 
2.  t  To  make  terms  ;  to  treat. 
AR-TiC'tT-LAT-:5D,;3.  rt.     1.  Uttered  distinctly. 

2.  {Zodl.)  Having  articulations;  composed 
of  movable  pieces  fitted  into  each  other,  as  the 
joints  of  the  skeletons  of  insects  and  crusta- 
ceous  animals.  Brande. 

3.  {Bot.)  Jointed.  Gray. 

AR-TtC'y-LATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  articulate  man- 
ner; with  distinctness  of  sound.  ^^Articulately 
pronounced."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

AR-TiC'y-LATE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  artic- 
ulate. Ash. 

AR-TIC-y-LA'TION,  n.  1.  Act  of  articulating  or 
of  speaking  as  a  man  ;  the  forming  of  syllables 
by  the  organs  of  speech  ;  distinct  utterance. 

Articulation  requireth  a  mediocrity  of  sound.  Bacon. 

2.  An  appulse  or  close  contact  of  two  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  represented  by  a  consonant. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  connection  of  the  bones  of  a 
skeleton  by  joints.  Brande. 

Ariictdations  are  .  .  .  divided  into  diarthroses,  orraovable 
articulations^  and  synarthroses,  or  immovable.        Dunglison. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  knot  or  joint  in  a  plant,  as  in  the 
cane,  &c. ;  a  separable  portion  of  a  plant,  or 
the  place  where  a  separation  takes  place.  Gray. 

AR'Tl-FICE,  n.  [L.  artificium  ;  ars,  art,  and  /a- 
cio,  to  raiake  ;  It.  §  Sp.  artijicio  ;  Fr.  artifhcc.'\ 

1.  t  Skill  in  contriving ;  art. 

The  sun:  .  .  .  considerations  .  .  .  such  as  illustrate  the 
artifice  of  its  Maker.  Browne. 

2.  t  A  skilfully  contrived  work. 

The  material  universe,  which  is  the  artifice  of  God,  the 
artifice  of  the  beet  Mechanist.  Cudworth. 

3.  Wicked  contrivance  ;  a  crafty  device ;  a 
trick;  fraud;  cunning;  deceit;  duplicity;  strat- 
agem; finesse.  "Artifices  of  ignorance,  .  .  . 
cloaks  and  coverings."  South. 

Syn.  —  Artifice  to  deceive;  a  childish  (ncA ;  gross 
fraud',  low  cunning;  shameless  duplicity  or  deceit; 
adi'oit  ^Ticssc;  vWe  imposition  ;  stratagem  o{  wkx. 

AR-TIF'I-C^R,   n.     [L.  artifex.']     One  by. whom 

any  thing  is  made  ;  a  skilful  person  ;  a  superior 

mechanic  ;  a  manufacturer ;  an  artist.    "  In  the 

practices  of  artificers,  and  the  manufactures  of 

■  several  kinds."  Locke. 

AR-TI-FI"CIAL  (ar-te-nsh'9l),  a.  1.  Made  by  art ; 
not  natural ;  contrived  with  skill. 

Thus  covered  with  an  artificial  night, 

Sleep  did  his  office.  Dryden. 

2.  Fictitious  ;  feigned  ;  not  genuine. 

Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile, 

And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears.  Sliak, 

3.  t Skilled  in  stratagem;  artful;  cunning. 

The  jealousies  which  artificial  men  would  be  able  to  in- 
sinuate into  his  majesty.  Life  of  Clarendon. 

Artificial  arguments,  (Rhet.)  arguments  invented  by 
the  orator,  in  distinction  from  laws,  authorities,  ci- 
tations, and  the  like,  which  are  called  inartificial 
arguments.  .Johnson. 

Artificial  lines,  lines  marked  on  a  sector  or  scale, 
and  so  contrived  aa  to  represent  logarithmic  sines  and 
tangents.  By  these  lines  and  the  line  of  numbers, 
questions  in  trigonometry  and  navigation  may  be 
solved  with  tolerable  exactness.  Chambers. 

Artificial  numbers,  logarithms.  Johnson. 

AR-T{-Fl"CIAL  (^r-te-fish'al),  n.  The  production 
of  art.  [r.]  '  *'  All  the  artificials.''  Sir  W.  Petty. 

AR-TI-FI-CJ-Al'J-TY  (ar-te-fish-?-ai'e-te),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  artificial ;  appearance 
of  art;  artificialness.  "Trees  in  hedges  par- 
take of  their  artificiality.^'  Shenstone. 
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Made  by  art ;  not  natural ; 
Johnson. 


AR-TI-Fl"CIAL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  render  artificial, 
[a-]  Month.  Rev. 

AR-TI-Fi"CIAL-LY  (ilr-te-«sh'»l-le),  ad.  In  an 
artificial  manner ;  with  art  or  skill.        Sidney. 

AR-TI-FI"CIAL-NBSS  Cit-te-fisli'jl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  artificial.  Bailey. 

tAR-T!-Fi"CIOUS,. 
artificial. 

tAR'TI-LlZB,   V.  a.     To  make  to  appear  as  if 

formed  by  art ;  to  give  the  appearance  of  art  to. 

Says  Montaigne,  I  would  naturalize  art,  instead  of  arti- 
lizing  nature.  Jiolinghroke. 

AR-TlL'L^R-IST,  n.  One  who  manages  artillery ; 
one  skilled  in  gunnery.  Byron. 

AR-tIl'L5R-Y,  n.  [L.  ars,  artis,  art  (as  engine 
from  ingenium.)  Diez.  Old  Fr.  artiller,  to  de- 
fend by  art ;  Low  L.  artillaria ;  It.  artiglieria ; 
Sp.  artillma ;  Fr.  artillerie.'] 

1.  Weapons  of  war ;  missiles  used  in  war- 
fare ;  applied  particularly  to  missive  weapons. 

Jonathan  gave  liis  artiUery  unto  the  lad.       1  Sam.  xx.  40. 
Hia  heart  unworthy  is,  shootrcss  divine, 
Of  thine  wtilUry  to  feel  the  might.  Fairfax. 

2.  Gunnery ;  large  ordnance,  as  cannon, 
howitzers,  mortars,  rockets,  and  engines  of 
war  of  all  kinds,  with  their  carriages,  ammuni- 
tion, and  apparatus.  Brande. 

3.  The  troops  appointed  for  the  management 
of  artillery.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

Flijiiig  artillcnj^  those  pieces  of  ordnance  which,  by 
means  of  horses,  can  be  carried  with  great  rapidity 
from  placo  to  place. —  Park  of  artillery,  a  .place  in  a 
camp,  or  in  the  rear  of  an  army,  in  which  the  artillery 
is  placed.  —  Train  of  artillery,  a  number  of  pieces  of 
ordnance  mounted  on  carriages  and  ready  for  service, 

AR'T(-SAN,  or  AR-TI-SAN'  [ir'te-zSn,  P.  J.  K. 
Sm.  R.  C.  Wb. ;  iir-te-zSn',  S.  W.  F.  .fo.],  n. 
[L.  ars ;  It.  artigiano  ;  Sp.  artesano  ;  Fr.  ar- 
tisan.'] 

1.  t  The  professor  of  an  art ;  an  artist. 

Best  and  liappicst  artisan. 

Best  of  painters.  Guardian. 

2.  One  who  practises  a  mechanic  art ;  a  me- 
chanic ;  a  handicraftsman.  Addison. 

AR'TJST,  n.     [It.  §  Sp.  artista ;  Fr.  artiste.'] 

1.  One  skilled  in  the  arts  ;  —  one  who  prac- 
tises any  of  the  fine  arts,  especially  the  paint- 
er and  the  sculptor,  other  artists  being  gen- 
erally designated  by  a  term  restricted  to  the 
department  in  which  they  excel,  as  a  poet,  an 
architect,  &c. 

2.  A  skilful  person  ;  an  adept. 

The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread.  ShaJc. 

JIR-TISTE'  (jr-tsst'),  n.  [Fr.]  One  peculiarly 
dexterous  and  tasteful  in  any  art,  as  an  opera- 
dancer,  a  cook,  &c.  As  used  in  English,  it  has 
a  more  restricted  sense  than  artist,  though  it  is 
often  synonymous  with  this  word  in  its  French 
application. 

AR-TIS'T!C,  1  „_  Relating  to  the  arts,  or  to 

AR-TIS'TI-CAL,  5  the  fine  arts  ;  relating  to  an 
artist ;  made  in  the  manner  of  an  artisp^  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  art.         ^m.  Rev. 

AR-TIS'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  an  artistic  manner. 

AR'TJST-RY,  n.    "Works  of  art.  West.  Rev. 

t  ART'IZE,  V.  a.     To  form  with  art.  Florio. 

ART'LESS,  a.     1.  Ignorant ;  unskilled. 

The  high-shoed  ploughman,  should  he  quit  the  land, 
Artless  of  stars  and  ot  the  moving  sand.  Dryden, 

2.  Having  no  marks  of  art ;  simple  ;  inarti- 
ficial.    "Their  ffij-Wess  tale."  .  Gray. 

3.  Simple  in  manners  ;  unaffected  ;  sincere  ; 
ingenuous;  frank;  plain;  honest;  guileless. 

They  were  plain,  artless  men,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  enthusiasm  or  credulity  about  them.  Porieus. 

ART'L^SS-LY,  ad.  In  an  artless  manner ;  nat- 
urally.    "  dpenly  and  artlessly."  Pope. 

ART'L^SS-NESS,  re.  Want  of  art ;  absence  of 
fraud;   simplicity;  ingenuousness.  Todd. 


AE-TO-CAR'PIP-OUS,  }  a 

)  bread-fruit,  or  the  bread- 


AR-TO-CAR'POyS, 
fruit  tree. 


{Bot.)    Relating    to 

'3  bread- 

P.  Cyc. 

[Gr.    apros,    bread,    and 


AR-TQ-ClR'PUS,    n       _ 
Kapn'is,  fruit.J    {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  contain- 
ing th«  bread-fruit  tree.  Gray. 


AE'TO-TY-RlTE,  n.  [Gr.'apros,  bread,  and  Tvp6s, 
cheese.j  (Bed.  Hist.)  One  of  an  ancient  sect 
of  Christians,  who  celebrated  the  eucharist 
with  bread  and  cheese.  Buck. 

ARTS'MAN,  n.  A  man  skilled  in  arts.  "  Maketh 
the  artsman  differ  from  the  inexpert."    Bacon. 

ART'SPUN,  a.     Spun  or  made  by  art.         Savage. 

ART— U'NION,  71.  An  association  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  de- 
sign, and  of  giving  encouragement  to  artists.  [A 
modern  word,  which  has  been  censured,  as  not 
compounded  according  to  the  English  idiom.] 

A'RUM,n.  [Gr.  apoi/.]  {fiot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
the  cuckoo-pink  or  wake-robin.  Loudon. 

AE-UN-DE'LI-AN,  a.  Noting  a  collection  of 
Grecian  marbles,  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Athens,  &c.,  formed  by  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Arundel,  and  presented  by  his  grandson,  in 
1667j  to  the  University  of  Oxford.        P.  Cyc. 

AR-UN-DIP'^RtOUS,  a.  [L.  arundo,  a  reed,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  reeds.  Blount. 

A-RUN-pi-NA'CEOyS  (j-riin-de-na'ehus),  a.  [L. 
arundinaceus.]  Of,  or  like,  reeds.  Bailey, 

AR-UN-DIN'^-OUS,  o.  {h.  arundineus.]  Abound- 
ing with  reeds.  Bailey. 

A-RirJf'vb,n.  [1,.,  a  reed.]  (JBo;;.)  A  genus  of 
grasses ;  reed.  Loudon. 

.^-RU  'RJi,  n.  [Gr.  Spovpa,  arable  land ;  dpdio,  to 
plough;  L.  arura.] 

1.  A  Grecian  measure  of  land. 

2.  {Law.)  One  day's  work  at  the  plough. 
[Sometimes  wrongly  written  arrura.]    Burrill. 

jj-Rt/S'PBX,  n.  ;  pi.  A-Etrs'i>i-CE9.  [L. ;  hira, 
an  intestine,  and  specie,  to  look  at.]  A  diviner 
by  the  entrails  of  victims  ;  a  soothsayer. 

The  public  notaries  and  aruspex  wait.  Dryden. 

A-RUS'PICE  (a-riis'pis),  n.  [L.  aruspex,  aruspicis.] 
A  soothsayer.  [R.]  Bp.  Story. 

A-EUS'P!-CY  (a-rus'pe-se),  n.  [L.  aruspicitim.] 
Divination  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  vic- 
tims.   "  Old  aruspicy  and  augury."         Butler, 

AR'V:5L,  n.  [W.  arwyl.]  A  funeral.  —  Arvel- 
bread,  or  arvel-supper,  bread  or  supper  given  at 
a  funeral.     [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

JIR-  VIC '  0-LJi,  n.  [L.  arvum,  a  field,  and  colo, 
to  inhabit.]  {ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  rodent  animals 
of  the  family  of  the  rat  and  mouse.       Brande. 

AE'VIL,  Of  AE'VAL,  n.  A  funeral.  —  See  Akvel. 

A-RYT'5-NoID,  a,  [Gr.  dptraiva,  a  ladle,  and 
£(5of,  form.]  {Anat.)  Funnel-shaped;  —  applied 
to  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  Dunglison. 

.as,  n.     [L.  ms,  copper  or  brass.] 

1.  The  Roman  pound,  consisting  of  twelve 
equal  parts  or  ounces.  Blachstone, 

2.  An  ancient  Roman  coin,  which  originally 
weighed  one  pound,  but  was  subsequently  re- 
duced by  various  degi'ees  to  half  an  ounce.  Its 
value  was  a  little  more  than  three  farthings 
of  English  money.  Brande. 

3.  Any  integral  sum;  —  frequently  applied 
in  civil  law  to  inheritances.  Burrill, 


A§  (Siz),  ad.  and  conj.     [Ger. 
1.  In 


'»•] 


the  manner  that. 
I  live  as  I  did;  I  think  as  I  did;  I  love  yoii  as  I  did.  Smft. 

2.  t  That,  in  a  consequential  sense. 

He  had  such  a  dexterous  proclivity,  as  hia  teaehers  were 
fain  to  restrain  hia  forwardness.  Wotton. 

3.  Like ;  of  the  same  kind  with ;  in  the 
same  manner  with ;  for  example. 

A  simple  idea  is  one  uniform  idea,  as  sweet,  bitter.   TFatts. 

4.  In  the  state  or  character  of. 

That  law  which  concemeth  men  as  men.  Hooker. 

5.  While ;  at  the  same  time  that. 

And  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought.     Dryden. 

6.  Because ;  since. 

But,  as  the  wind  was  favorable,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
surveying  this  amazing  scene  for  above  an  hour  and  a  naif 
together.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

jS^^s  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  a  relative 
pronoun,  and  is  equivalent  to  who  or  which  ;  as,  "  Help 
such  as  need  help."  "Provide  such  tilings  as  are 
needed."  The  propriety  of  classing  suck  with  ad- 
jectives, and  as  with  relative  pronouns,  will  be  appar- 
ent when  it  is  considered  that  their  representatives  in 


Latin  and  Greek  are  talis,  qualis,  and  roXos,  olos-,  re- 
spectively.   ■ 

As  ifj  in  the  manner  that  it  would  be  if.  By' 
the  old  writers  as  is  sometimes  used  for  as  ^.  "  It 
Hfted  up  its  head, .  .  .  like  as  it  would  speak."    Shak. 

tistOj  asfor,  with  respect  to. — As  well  as,  equally 

with.  —  Jis  though,  as  if.  —  As  it  were,  a  qualifying 
phrase  used  to  soften  expressions  which  might  other- 
wise seem  harsh. — 5s  yet^  up  to  the  present  time. — 
So  —  as,  as — as,  such — ■as,  terms  implying  compari- 
son, or  reciprocal  senses  in  different  clauses  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

AS-A-F(ET'I-DA  (as-&-fet'e-d5i),  n.  A  fetid  gum 
resin.  —  See  AssAFffiTiDA. 

Js-a-RA-bJC'CA,  n.  [L.  asarum t  vfild.  spike- 
nard, and  bacca,  a  berry.]  {Bot.)  A  perennial 
plant  found  in  mountainous  woods  ;  Asa7'um 
Europceum.  Loudon. 

AS'A-RINE,  M.  (^Chem.)  A  crystallizable  sub- 
stance, resembling  camphor,  extracted  from  the 
roots  of  the  Asaru?n  Europceum,  Brande. 

As'A-RijM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aVapov.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  ;  the  Asarahacca.  Loudon. 

AS-BES'TJC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, asbes- 
tos; asbestine;  asbestous.  P.  Cyc. 

AS-BES'TI-FOE  M,  a.  Formed  like  asbestos ,  Dana. 

AS-BES'TJNE,  ct.    Relating  to  asbestos.  Feltham. 

AS-BES'TOID,  n.     [Gr.  dey^Krros,  and  J^oy,  form.] 

{Min.)  A  mineral  resemlaling  asbestos. Swmfi/e. 

AS-BES'TOS,  or  AS-BES'TUS,  n.  [Gr.  Ha^iaroq, 
inextinguishable ;  a  priv.  and  a^hvvffi,  to  ex- 
tinguish.] {Min.')  A  mineral  substance  incom- 
bustible, of  fibrous  structure,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vegetable,  often  of  flax.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  lime. 
The  flaxen  kind  is  often  called  amianthus,  and 
is  sometimes  manufactured  into  cloth.  Brande. 

AS-B:ES'TOyS,  a.  Same  as  Aseestic.  Ed.  Ency. 

AS'BO-LINE,  n.  [Gr.  a<Tfio7.os,  soot.]  A  resinous, 
pitchy  matter,  obtained  from  wood  soot.  Brande. 

AS'CA-RIS,  n. ;  pi.  As~CAR'i-DE^.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
offKopif;  do-^ap/^w,  to  leap.T  {Zodl.)  A  genus  of 
round  worms,  with  a  trilobite  or  tri-valvular 
head.  Two  species  infest  the  human  body,  one 
large,  found  in  the  small  intestines,  the  other 
of  a  very  small  size,  found  in  the  rectum;  — 
so  called  from  their  continual  motion,  which 
causes  an  intolerable  itching,  Brande. 

t  AS-CAUNCE',  ad.    See  Askance.         Spenser. 

AS-CEND'  (?s-send')j  ^.  n.  [L.  ascendo;  ad  and 
scando,  to  climb ;  It.  ascendere ;  Sp.  ascender.'] 

[^.  ASCENDED  ;  pp.   ASCENDING,   ASCENDED.] 

1.  To  move  upwards  ;  to  rise  ;  to  mount. 

Ye  birds, 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise.    Milton. 

2.  To  go  backward  in  the  order  of  time  ;  as, 
"  To  trace  genealogies  in  the  ascending  line." 

Syn.  —  See  Arise. 

AS-CEND'  (as-send'),   V.  a.     1.    To  climb   or  go 
up.     "They  ascend  the  mountains.*'      Delany. 
2.  Togo  towards  the   source;  as,  "To  as- 
cend 2L  river." 

AS-CEND^A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  ascended, 

AS-CEND'AN-CV,  n.  Controlling  influence; 
power;  ascendency,  "Maintaining  an  abso- 
lute ascendancy  in  the  mind."  Horsley. 

AS-CEND'ANT,  n.  1.  {Astrol.)  The  degree  of 
the  ecliptic,  which,  rising  at  a  person's  nativ- 
ity, was  supposed  to  influence  his  fate  ;  as, 
"This  planet  ruled  in  his  ascendant." 

2.  Height;    elevation.    "  To  gain  instruction 
in  sciences  that  were  there  in  their  highest  as-  _ 
Cendant."  Temple. ' 

3.  Superiority ;  predominating  influence. 
"  An  ascendant  over  them.**  Locke. 

4.  A  person  high  in  authority.  Burke. 

5.  {Law.)  One  of  such  relations  as  have 
gone  before,  reckoned  backwards,  and  opposed 
to  descendant ;  an  ancestor.  Burrill. 

To  he  in  the  ascendant,  to  have  commanding  power 
or  influence.  —  Lord  of  the  ascendant,  (Astrol.)  the  first 
of  the  twelve  houses  of  heaven,  and  the  planet  or 
otlier  heavenly  body  which  rules  in  this  house :  —  one 
possessed  of  great  power  or  influence. 

AS-CEND'ANT,  a.  1.  Above  the  horizon  ;  making 
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ascent ;  rising.  "  The  constellation  of  Pegasus, 
which  is  about  that  time  ascendant."     Browne. 

2.  Superior;  predominant. 
AS-CJEN'D^N-CY,    n.        Controlling    influence; 
sway  ;  power ;'  authority ;  ascendancy. 

Custom  has  some  aicendeiicji  over  understanding.     Watts. 

AS-CEND'ENT,  a.    Higher  ;  superior ;  ascendant. 
'  "Ttie  ascendent  AxAy."  Sandys. 

AS-CEND'ING,  p.  a.  Kising  ;  moving  upward. 
Ascending  partSf  (.^nat.)  parts  supposed  to  arise  in  a 
region  lower  than  that  wliere  they  terminate. As- 
cending latitjide,  (^Jistran.)  tlie  latitude  of  a  planet 
when  moving  towards  the  north  pole.  —  .Sscending  or 
northern  node,  that  part  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or 
other  heavenly  body  in  which  it  crosses  the  ecliptic 
going  northward.                                                 Hutton. 

AS-CEN'SION  (js-sSn'shun),  )t._  [L.  ascensio ;  It. 
ascension'e  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  'ascension.'\ 

1.  Act  of  ascending ;  —  applied  particularly 
to  the  visible  rising  of  Christ  to  heaven,  cele- 
brated on  Ascension-Day,  i.  e.  the  last  Thurs- 
day but  one  before  Whit-Sunday. 

And,  with  ascension  bright. 
Captivity  led  captive  through  the  air.  Milton. 

2.  t  That  which  ascends ;  the  thing  rising. 
"Vaporous  ascensions."  Browne. 

Right  ascension  of  a  star,  (Astron.)  the  arc  of  the 
equator  intercepted  between  the  first  point  of  Aries 
and  the  point  of  the  equator  which  comes  to  the  me- 
ridian at  tile  same  instant  with  the  star.  —  Oblique  as- 
cension of  a  star,  {Astron.)  the  arc  of  the  equator  in- 
tercepted between  the  vernal  equinox  and  that  point 
of  the  equator  which  comes  to  the  horizon  at  the  same 
time  with  the  star.  This  varies  with  the  latitude  of 
the  place  of  observation,  and  at  the  earth's  equator 
coincides  with  the  right  ascension.  Brande. 

AS-OEN'SION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  ascension  or 
ascent ;  rising ;  mounting.  Gent.  Mag. 

Ascensional  difference,  (Astroii.)  the  ditference  be- 
tween riglit  and  oblique  ascension.  This  term  is 
chiefly  used  in  respect  of  the  sun,  because  when  the 

^  arc  which  it  denotes  is  turned  into  time,  it  shows  the 
time,  before  or  after  six  o'clock,  of  sunrise.     Brande. 

AS-CEN'SION-DAY,  n. 
Ascension. 


Holy   Thursday.  —  See 
Johnson. 


t  AS-CEN'S(VE,  a.     Rising  higher  and  higher. 

We  observe  tlie  cold  to  augment,  when  the  days  begin  to 
increase,  though  the  sun  be  then  ascensive,  and  returning 
from  the  winter  tropic.  Browne. 

AS-CENT',  )!..     1.  The  act  of  rising  ;  rise. 

To  him  with  swiit  ascent  he  up  returned.  Milton. 

2.  Way  by  which  one  ascends ;  inclination 
upwards  ;  acclivity. 

It  was  a  rock 
Conspicuous  far,  winding  with  one  ascent.        Milton, 

3.  Elevation  ;  eminence,  or  high  place. 

No  land  like  Italy  erects  the  sight 
Ey  such  a  vast  ascent,  or  swells  to  such  a  height.  Addison, 

AS-C^R-TAIN',  0.  a.  [L.  ad  cerium,  for  certain  ; 
It.  accertare;  Old  Fr.  acertener.']  [i.  ascer- 
tained ;  pp.   ASCERTAINING,  ASCERTAINED.] 

1.  To  make'sure  or  certain ;  to  fix  ;  to  estab- 
lish ;  to  determine ;  to  settle. 

Money  differs  from  uncoined  silver  in  this,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  in  each  pieife  is  ascertained  by  the  stamp.  Loclce, 

2.  t  To  make  confident ;  to  assure. 

This  makes  us  act  with  wonderful  tniQquillity,  because  it 
ascertains  us  of  the  goodness  of  our  work.  Dryden, 

AS-C^R-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be   ascer- 
tained, or  reduced  to  certainty.  Todd. 
AS-CpR-TAIN'fiR,  n.     One  who  ascertains.  Ask. 

AS-C5R-TAIN'M]p;iyT,  n.  Act  of  ascertaining; 
determination  by  a  settled  rule  or  established 
standard.  '^Ascertainment  of  its  limits."  Burke. 

AS-c£t'IC,  a,  [Gr.  aoKnriKd^,  pertaining  to  exer- 
cise, from  kaKifa,  to  exercise  ;  —  applied  by  the 
Greek  fathers  to  those. who  separated  them- 
selves from  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cise in  the   contemplation   of  divine   things.] 

Relating  to  ascetics  ;  austere  and  contempla- 
tive ;  employed  in  devotion  and  mortification. 
"  A  constant  ascetic  course  of  the  severest  ab- 
stinence and  devotion."  South. 

Syn.  —  See  Austere. 

AS-CET'JC,  n.  One  who  retires  from  the  world 
to  practise  acts  of  devotion  and  mortification  ; 
one  devoted  to  a  solitary,  austere,  and  contem- 
plative life  ;  a  hermit ;  a  recluse. 

He  that  preaches  to  man,  should  understand  what  is  in 
man ;  and  that  skill  can  scarce  be  attained  by  an  ascetic  in 
his  soKtudes.  Attei-bury. 


AS-CET'!-CI§M,  n. 
ascetics. 


The  state  and  practice  of 
Wa/rburton. 


AS'Ci,  n.pl.  [L.,  from  Gr.  acritiSt,  avouch.] 
The  cases  in  which  the  spores  of  lichens, 
and  of  some  fungi  are  enclosed.  Brande. 

ASCIANS  (ash'yiinz),  n.  pi.  [L.  Ascii, 
from  Gr.  a  priv.  and  aiciu,  a  shadow.]  Those 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  who  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  have  no  shadow.  Tlris  can  only 
happen  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone,  who  twice  a  year  have  the  sun  in 
the  zenith.  '^ 


AS-CID'I-A,  n,  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  acKis,  a  bottle 
or  pouch.]  {ZouC)  A  genus  of  acephalous 
moUusks,  having  a  body  like  a  pouch,  and  with- 
out organs  of  locomotion.  Baird. 

AS-CID'j-AN,  n.     One  of  the  ^satiia.        Brande. 

AS-CID  'I-  6m,  n.  {Bot.)  A  hollow,  pitcher-shaped 
leaf  of'  certain  plants,  as  of  Nepenthes,  Sara- 
cenia,  &c.  Gray. 

AS'CI-I(;iah'e-i),n.pl.     [L.]     See  ASOIANS. 

AS-CI'TE^,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aaKtrris,  a  kind  of 
dropsy;  aaKds,  a  bag  or  pouch.]  (Med.)  A  col- 
lection of  serous  fluid  in  the  abdomen  ;  a  drop- 
sy of  the  belly.  Zkmglison. 

AS-CIT  IC,         )  (j_    Belonging  to  ascites  ;  drop- 
AS-oIt'{^CAL,  5  sical.  Wiseman. 

AS-C!-TI"TIOyS,  a.  [L.  ascititius.']  Supplemen- 
tal;  additional;  not  inherent. — See  Adsoiti- 
Tious.    "  An  ascititious  name."  Pope. 

AS-CLE'PI-AD,  n.  [Gr.  'AmAjjirid^ijt,  the  name  of 
the  inventor  of  this  measure.]  {Pros.)  Averse 
composed  of  four  feet,  the  first  a  spondee,  the 
second  a  choriambus,  and  the  last  two  dactyls. 

AS-CLE-P}-AD'IC,  a.     Relating  to  an  asclepiad. 

AS-CLE'PI-AS,  n.  [L.]  (Bo<.)  A  genus  of  her- 
baceous plants  ;  milk  weed.  Gray. 

AS-CRI'BA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  ascribed ;  at- 
tributable. '*  More  fitly  ascribable  to  the  weight 
and  spring  of  the  air."  Boyle. 

AS-CRIBE',  V.  a.  [L.  ascribo ;  ad,  to,  and 
scribo,  to  write  ;  It.  ascrivere  ;  Sp.  ascriiir.']   [i. 

ASCRIBED  ;  pp.   ASCRIBING,  ASCRIBED.] 

1.  To  attribute,  assign,  or*  impute,  as  a  cause 
or  as  a  quality. 

Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
■Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven.  Sltal; 

I  will  ascribe  righteousness  to  my  Maker.       Job  xxxvi.  3. 

2.  To  yield  as  due  ;  to  allot. 

They  have  ascribed  unto  David  ten  thousands,  and  to  mc 
they  have  ascribed  but  tliousauds.  1  yarn,  xviii.  8. 

Syn.  —  Ascribe  an  effect  to  its  proper  cause  ;  ascribe 
honor  to  the  upright ;  attribute  glory  to  God  ;  assign 
to  all  what  is  due ;  impute  praise  or  blame  to  men 
with  equity.  Ascribe  and  ascription  are  commonly 
used  in  a  good  sense  ;  impute  and  imputation,  in  a  bad 
sense. 

AS-CEIP'TION,  n.    1.  Act  of  ascribing.  Johnson. 
2.  The  thing  ascribed.  Fotherby. 

tAS-CEIP-Tl"TIOUS  f&s-krjp-tish'us),  a.  [L.  as- 
criptitius.']  Enrolled;  added.  '" Ascriptitious 
and  supernumerary."  Farindon. 

A-SEP'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  a.  priv.  and  afiTroitat,  to  pu- 
trefy.]    Not  liable  to  putrefy.  Ogilvie. 

ASH,  re.    [A.  S.  cesc  ;  Ger.  esche.'] 

1.  A  genus  of  hardy  trees,  usually  valuable 
for  their  timber ;  Fraxinus.  Loudon. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  ash. 

My  grained  asli  an  hundred  times  hath  broke.  Sltak, 

ASH,  V.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  ashes.  "They  ash 
and  powder  their  pericraniums."  Howell. 

+  A-SHAME',  V.  o.    To  make  ashamed  ;  to  shame. 
It  should  humble,  ashame,  and  grieve  us.       Barrow, 

ASHAMED  (^-shaiiid'  or  a-slia'med)  [^-sha'med, 
pS.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  s-shamd',  B.  K.  Sm.  R.'],p'.a. 
Touched  with  shame  ;  confused  by  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  or  of  some  impropriety ;  abashed. 

As  tlie  thief  is  ashamed  when  he  is  found,  so  is  the  house 
of  Israel  ashamed,  Jer,  ii.  26. 

A-SHAM'ED-LY,  ad.    Bashfully  ;  shyly.     Huloet. 

Ash'-c6l-OR,  n.  The  color  of  ashes  ;  —  the  color 
of  the  bark  or  leaves  of  the  ash-tree.  Pennant. 

ASH'-o6l-ORED   (Ssh'knl-urd),  a.     Colored  be- 


tween brown  and  gray,  like  the  bark  of  an  ashen 
branch.  Woodward. 

A-SHELF',  ad.  \a  and  shelf.'\  {Naut.)  On  a 
shelf,  or  rock.  "  That  we  .  .  .  run  ashelf  on 
such  idolatry  and  manifest  sorcery."    Ifarmar. 

ASH'^;n,  a.     1.  Made  of  ash-wood. 

His  ashen  spear,  that  quivered  as  it  flew.       Dryden, 

2.  Resembling  ashes.     "  The  ashen  hue  of 

age."  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

ASH':E-EY, 're.     1.  A  manufactory  of  potashes  or 

pearlashes. 

2.  A  place  for  ashes  ;  an  ash-hole.  Williams. 

ASH'5§  (ish'ez),  n.  pi.  [Goth,  azgo  ;  A.  S.  asca, 
dust;  Dut. ascA;  Ger.  ascAe.] 

1.  The  incombustible  earthy  or  mineral 
substances  which  remain  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der after  any  vegetable  or  animal  product  is 
burned ;  the  remains  of  any  thing  burnt. 

2.  The  remains  of  the  human  body;  —  so 
termed  from  the  ancient  practice  of  burning 
the  dead. 

Even  in  our  asAes  live  their  wonted  fires.  Gray. 

3.  {Com.)  The  incombustible  remains  of 
burnt  vegetable  substances,  as  barilla,  kelp, 
&c.,  from  which  are  extracted  the  alkalies  pot- 
ash and  soda.  ]}(IeCulloch. 

.8^  Used  sometimes  in  the 'singular  by  chemists  ; 
as,  "A  heavy  ash,"  &c. 

ASH'— FIRE,  re.  The  subdued  or  low  fire  used  in 
chemical  operations.  Todd. 

ASH'— FLY,  n.  A  fly  having  a  head  of  an  ash- 
color; —  called  also  oak-fly.  Walton. 

ASH'— HOLE,  re.  A  place  for  ashes  ;  a  hole  in  the 
earth  of  a  furnace  which  receives  the  ashes  to 
be  taken  away.  Crabb. 

ASH  LAR,  1  fi.    [It.  asciare,  to  chip.]    1.  Common 

ASH'L^R,  5  freestones,  as  they  are  brought^ 
rough  and  chipped,  from  the  quarry.  Brande. 
2.  Facing  made  of  squared  stones  on  the 
front  of  buildings;  hewn  stone  for  facing. 
Ashlar  is  said  to  be  plane,  when  it  is  smoothed ; 
tooled,  when  it  is  wrought  into  regular  flutes  ; 
random-tooled,  when  cut  without  regularity ; 
chiselled,,  or  boasted,  when  wrought  with  a 
narrow  tool ;  pointed,  when  wrought  with  a  tool 
still  narrower ;  rusticated,  when  the  grooves  are 
sunk  by  cutting  off  the  arrises  or  angles  of  the 
stones ;  and  prison  rustic,  when  pitted  into 
deep  holes.  Francis. 

ASH'L^R-lNG,  re.  1.  {Masonry.)  The  act  of 
bedding  ashler  in  mortar. 

2.  {Arch.)  Short  studs  between  the  rafters 
and  floor  in  a  garret,  serving  as  an  attachment 
for  laths  in  plastering,  when  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  room  more  convenient  or  sightly  by 
side  walls.  Brande, 

A-SHORE',  ad.  1.  {Naut.)  On  shore  ;  on  land ; 
not  on  a  ship  ;  —  opposed  to  aboard  ;  as,  "The 
sailor  is  very  merry  when  he  is  ashore." 

2.  To  the  shore. 

May  thy  billows  roll  ashore 

The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore.  Milton. 

3.  Aground;  not  afloat;  as,  "The  ship  is 
ashore  on  the  bar." 

ASH'— PAN,  re.  A  pan  beneath  a  grate  or  furnace, 
to  receive  ashes, 

ASH'— TUB,  n.    A  tub  to  receive  ashes.    Quarles. 

ASH-WEDNE§'DAY  (ish-wenz'dj),  re.  The  first 
day  of  Lent,  so  called  from  the  ancient  custom 
of  sprinkling  ashes  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who,  on  that  day  especially,  were  sentenced  by 
the  church  to  do  public  penance.  Eden. 

ASH'— WEED,  re.  Aname  given  to  the  herb  ^jro- 
podium ;  —  called  also  gout-weed.  Johnson. 

ASH'Y   (&Bh'e),  a.     1.  Ash-colored;  inclining  to 
whitish  gray ;  pale.  "  Ashy  semblance."  Shah. 
2.  Turned  into  ashes;  consisting  of  ashes. 
That  self-begotten  bird  [the  phooniic], . . . 
From  out  her  asliy  womb  now  teemed, 
Revives,  reflourishes.  Milton. 

ASH'y-PALE,  a.     Pale  as  ashes. 

'Twixt  crimson  shame  and  anger,  ashy,^ate.  Shal: 

A'SIAN  (ash'y^n),  (s.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Asia  ; 

Asiatic,     "jlsjare  churches."  Milton. 

A'SJ-AR/SH  (a'sh5-'4rk),  re.      [Gr.   iaiipxvs;    'A«'a, 
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ASIATIC 

Asia,  and  apvu,  to  rule  ;  L.  asiarcha.']  The 
pontiff,  or  highest  religious  official,  under  the 
Romans,  in  the  province  of  Asia.  Anthon. 

A-SI-AT'IC  (a-she-Sit'ik),  a.  {Geoff.)  Relating  to 
Asia.     "  Slid  into  Asiatic  softness."         South. 

A-Sl-AT'IC  (a-she-at'ik),  n.  iGeog.)  A  native  of 
Asia.  "  Fanatic  dogmata  of  the  Alcoran,  cred- 
ited by  most  Asiatics."  Sir  T.  Herbert, 

A-SJ-AT'l-Cl^M  (a-she-at'e-sizm),  n.  Asiatic 
fashion,  style,  idiom,  or  manner.  Warton. 

A-SIDE',  ad.     [a  and  sideJ] 

1.  To  one  side ;  out  of  a  straight  or  specified 
line.  *' Throwing  it  aside."  "Draw  aside  the 
curtains."  Shak. 

2.  Out  of  the  true  course  ;  out  of  the  path  of 
rectitude. 

If  thou  hast  not  gone  aside  to  uncleannesa.        ^um.  v.  19. 

3.  In  a  state  of  separation  ;  away  ;  apart. 

He  took  him  aside  from  the  multitude.  Mark  vii.  33. 

To  ZflT/asirfe,  to  put  off;  to  put  away.  —  To  set  aside, 

to  put  by  for  a  particular    use:  —  (Law.)  to  render 

null,  or  to  make  of  no  effect ;  as,  "To  set  aside  a 

verdict." 

A-SIDE',  prep.     By  the  side  of. 

Here  slake  your  thirst  aside  their  liveliest  rill.         Landor. 

t  AS'|-NA-RY,  a,.    Belonging  to  an  ass.      Bailey. 

AS-I-NE'GO,  n.     See  Assinego. 

AS'I-NINE,  a.  [L.  asinuSj  an  ass.]  Belonging 
to,  or  resembling,  an  ass.  B.  Jonson. 

jJ~Sl"T2-4,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  airog,  food.] 
{MedJ)  Want  of  appetite.  Dungliso7i. 

Ask  (isk),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ascian,  acsian,  or  axiauy 
to  ask  (Old  English,  to  axe  and  to  ax)."]     [z. 

ASKED  ;  pp.  ASKING,  ASKED.] 

1.  To  question  ;  to  inquire  of;  to  interrogate. 

Sent  priests  .  .  .  to  a,*t  him,  "Who  art  thou?  J"o7mi.l9. 

2.  To  seek  out  by  interrogation  ;  to  inquire. 

He  ashed  the  way  to  Chester.  Shak. 

3.  To  request ;  to  solicit ;  to  petition  ;  to 
beg;  to  beseech;  to  entreat;  to  crave;  to  sup- 
plicate ;  to  implore. 

And  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  as^in  prayer,  believ- 
ing, ye  shall  receive.  ■  Matt,  xxi,  22. 

4.  To  require,  claim,  or  demand,  as  price,  or 
in  return  for  something ;  as,  *'  What  do  you 
as7c  for  this  ?  " 

To  whom  men  have  committed  much,  of  him  they  will  ask 
the  more.  Luie  xii.  4S. 

5.  t  To  require  by  necessity;  to  demand  ne- 
cessarily ;  to  make  necessary. 

Any  exigence  of  state  asks  a  much  longer  time  to  conduct 
any  design  to  its  maturity.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  To  as/c  is  general. 3sk  for  information; 

ask  a  price.  Tlie  wanderer  asJcs  his  way;  the  spy 
questions  his  companions  ;  the  magistrate  interrogates 
a  culprit ;  the  philosopher  inquires  concerning  a  phe- 
nomenon. 

A  person  asks  a  favor,  requests  relief;  a  mendicant 
begs  his  bread,  and,  in  distress,  craves  a  morsel.  A 
person  beseeches,  entreats,  and  solicits  from  urgent  ne- 
cessity, and,  in  a  state  of  distress,  supplicates  and 
implores. 

Ask,  v.n.  1.  To  petition;  to  beg;  —  usually 
withybr ;  as,  *'  To  ask  for  a  thing. 

I  say  unto  you.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you.    Luke  xt.  9. 

2.  To  make  inquiry ;  to  inquire  ;  to  question. 

Rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat.  SItak. 

Ask,  n.  (ZoUl.)  A  water-newt ;  asker; — so  writ- 
ten and  pronounced  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England.  Craig. 

A-SKANCE',  ad.  [A.  S.  ascunian,  to  shun ;  Dut. 
schuin,  awry,  oblique.]  Sideways  ;  obliquely  ; 
askant.     "Eyed  them  askance."  Milton. 

A-SKANT',  ad.  Obliquely;  sideways;  askance. 
"With  his  eyes  askant."  Cowper. 

ASK'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  asks  ;    a  petitioner;  an 
inquirer.   "To  give  to  every  asAer."  Hammond. 
2.  {ZosL)  A-  small  salamander ;    the  water- 
newt.  —  See  Ask.  Agassiz. 

A-SKE W'  (?-sku '),  ad.   [Dan.  skiem),  wry,  crooked.] 

1.  Awry;  aside;  askance;  asquint; — partic- 
ularly by  way  of  envy  or  contempt. 

But  when  ye  lower,  or  look  on  me  askew.       Spenser. 

2.  Out  of  the  regular  way;  obliquely.  "All 
things  .  .  .  proceed  askew."  Gayton. 
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AS-KILE',  a.    Askew ;  askance,     [r,] 

What  though  the  scornful  waiter  looks  askile. 

And  pouts  and  tVowns,  and  curseth  thee  the  while.  Bp.Hall. 

ASK'fNG,  p.  a.  Making  a  request;  demanding; 
petitioning.     "  The  asking  eye."  Pope. 

ASK'jNG,  n.  The  making  of  a  request ;  a  peti- 
tion ;   as,  "  It  may  be  haa  for  the  asking." 

t  A-SLAKE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  asladan^  to  loosen.]  To 
remit ;  to  mitigate  ;  to  slake.  Spenser. 

4S-lA'J^I,  n.  A  Turkish  silver  coin,  equal  to  115 
aspers.  Clarke. 

A-SLANT',  ad.  \a  and  slant."]  In  a  slanting 
manner ;  obliquely.  "Turned  as/an^."  Cowper. 

A-SLEEP',  ad.  In,  or  into,  a  state  of  sleep.  "  It 
is  odds  but  he  will  i^Wasleep."  Bacon. 

A-SLEEP',  a.    [A.  S.  aslapen,  sleepy.] 

1.  Sleeping  ;  at  rest, 

Eeauh',  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 

Shot  forth  peculiar  graces.  Milton. 

2.  Used  figuratively  for  dead. 

"We  which  are  alive,  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  shall  not  prevent  them  that  are  asleep.    1  Thess.  iv.  15. 

3.  {Naut.')  Noting  the  state  of  sails  when  the 
^vind  IS  "just  strong  enough  to  fill  without  shak- 
ing them.  Dana. 

A-SL6pe',  ad.  [A.  S.  aslupan,  to  slip  away.] 
Not  perpendicularly  nor  on  a  level ;  with  decliv- 
ity ;  obliquely.     "  Set  them . .  ,  aslope."  Bacon. 

t  A-SLUG',  ad.  In  a  heavy  or  sluggish  manner. 
[r.]     "  As  lug  against  the  stream."      Fotherby. 

A§-MA-T6G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  aajxa,  a  song,  and 
ypdt^ui,  to  write.]  T^e  art  of  song-writing.  Black. 

A§-M0-N^'AN,  a.  Relating  to  Asmonasus,  the 
ancestor  of  a  race  of  Jewish  sovereigns.  P.Cyc. 

A-SOAK',  a.  Soaking  in  water ;  in  a  state  of 
soaking.  Holdsworth. 

A-S6'MA-T0US 
^-soni'^i-tiis,    P. 

c&fxa,  a  body ;  L.  asomatus.']    Incorporeal ;  with 
out  a  body,     [r.]  Bailey. 

Asp,  n.  [Gr.  (IffTr/f ;  L.  aspis.]  A  poisonous  ser- 
pent of  Egypt  and  Libya,  frequently  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors,  some  of  whom  describe  its 
bite  as  being  inevitably  mortal,  and  say,  that 
the  bitten  are  thrown  into  deep  sleep  and  die 
without  pain  within  three  hours  ;  aspic.  Brande. 

Asp,  n.     See  Aspen.  Johnson. 

JiS~pAL'4-THiys,  n.     [L,,  from  Gr.  ^air^laOos.'] 
{Bot.)  1.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants ; 
African  broom.  Loudon. 

2.  A  plant  called  the  rose  of  Jerusalem,  or 
Our  Lady's  rose.  Johnson. 

3.  A  kind  of  wood  which  yields  an  aromatic 
oil ;  rose-wood.  Chambers. 
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AS-PAR'A-9iNE,w.  {Chem.)  Awhite  crystalliza- 
ble  substance,  found  in  the  expressed  juice  of 
asparagus,  the  mallow,  &c.  Miller. 

AS-PA-RAg^'I-NOUS,  a.  {Hort.)  Relating  to,  or 
resembling,  asparagus.  Brande. 

AS-PAR'A-GUS,  n.  [Gr.  do-Trdpayof,  o-TTupdffffa),  to 
tear ;  L.  asparagus ;  It.  asparago ;  Sp.  espar- 
rago ;  Fr.  asperge.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
the  young  vernal  shoots  of  the  common  species 
of  which  (Asparagus  officinalis)  form  a  well- 
known  esculent.  Gray. 
j|j®=-  Formerly  this  word  was,  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  very  commonly  pronounced  spar- 
rowgrass  ;  and  it  is  still  so  pronounced  by  some  per- 
sons, but  chiefly  by  those  who  are  not  well  educated. 
—  See  Cucumber. 

AS-PAR'TATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  formed 
of  aspariic  acid  and  a  base.  Henry. 

AS-PAR'TIC,  a.  (CAem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed 
by  boiling  asparagine  with  magnesia,       Henry. 

As'P^^CT,  n.  [L.  aspectus,  a  seeing ;  aspicio,  to 
look  upon  ;  It.  aspetto  ;  Sp.  aspecto ;  Fr.  aspect.'] 

1.  Expression   of  the   eye ;    look ;    counte- 
nance ;  visage  ;  air. 

The  image  of  a  wicked,  heinous  fault 

Lives  in  nis  eye  ;  that  close  aspect  of  his 

Doth  show  the  mood  of  a  most  troubled  breast.      Shak. 

2.  Appearance;    view.      "The    aspect  of  a 
world  lying  in  rubbish."  Burnet. 


ASPEESE 

3.  (Astrol.)  The  situation  of  the  stars  and 
planets  with  respect  to  one  another. 

'  To  the  blank  moon 

Her  office  they  prescribed;  to  the  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspScts.  Milton, 

4.  Bearing  ;  direction  ;  relative  position  ;  as, 
"  The  house  has  an  eastern  aspect." 

The  different  sides  of  things,  and  their  various  aspects  and 
probabilities.  Locke. 

The  setting  eun 
Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  aspSct 
Against  the  eastern  gate  of  paradise 
Levelled  his  evening  rays.  Milton. 

yliS"This    word,  which   is   now  uiiifonnly   pro- 
nounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  had  its 
accent,  two  centuries  ago,  on  the  second.    Sec  cita- 
tions from  Shakspeare  and  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Air. 

t  AS-PECT',  V.  a.     To  look  upon  ;  to  behold. 
Happy  in  their  mistakes  those  people  whom 
The  northern  pole  aspects.  Temple. 

t  AS-PECT' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  seen  ;  visi- 
ble. "  What  is  in  this  aspectable  world."   Ray. 

tAS'PJCT-^D,  a.  Having  an  aspect  or  look. 
"  A  face  every  way  aspected."  B.  Jonson. 

t  AS-PEC'TION,  n.  Act  of  seeing  ;  beholding; 
view.    "  Aspection  of  the  picture."       Browne. 

AS'P^N,  n.  [A.  S.  lesp ;  Ger.  espe,  the  asp-tree.] 
A  species  of  poplar,  the  leaves  of  which  always 
tremble ;  Populus  tremula ;  —  sometimes  called 
the  asp.  Loudon. 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light,  quivering  aspen  made.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

AS'P^N,  a.     1.  Belonging  to  the  aspen.  "  Trem- 
ble like  aspen  leaves."  SAak. 
Nor  aspen  leaves  confess  the  gentlest  breeze.  Gay. 
2.  Resembling    aspen  ;    trembling.  "  Poor 
aspen  wretch."  Donne. 

Js'PER,  n.  A  small  Turkish  coin,  equal  to  about 
three  farthings  (about  IJ  cents.)       Beau.  ^  Fl. 

tAS'PJR,  o.  [L.]  Rough;  aspre.  "All  base 
notes  .  .  .  have  an  asper  sound."  Bacon. 

tAS'P^R-ATE,  J).  <z.  \Jj.  aspero.']  To  roughen. 
"  The  level  surface  of  clear  water  being  by  agi- 
tation asperated."  Boyle. 

t  AS-P^E-A'TION,  n.  [L.  asperatio.']  Act  of 
making  rough ;  roughness.  Bailey, 

f.aSPERGEOIRE  (&s-perzh-wor'),  n.  [Old  Fr.  from 
asperger,  to  sprinkle.]  The  brush  with  which 
holy  water  is  sprinkled ;  aspergillum.    Warton. 

AS-P^R-^IL'LI-FORM,  a.  {Bot.)  Shaped  like 
an  aspergillum  or  brush,  as  the  stigmas  of 
many  grasses.  Gray, 

As-PER-qiL' LUM,  n,  [Low  L.,  from  aspergo, 
to  sprinkle.] 

1.  The  brush  with  which  holy  water  is  sprin- 
kled in  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies. 

2.  {Zolil.)  A  genus  of  bivalve  moUusks,  the 
calcareous  sheath  of  which  is  dilated  or  club- 
shaped  at  t"he  lower  end  and  perforated  with 
many  small  holes,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  watering-pot  sheU.  Brande. 

AS-PeE-I-FO'LI-ATE,  >  „.     [l.  asper,  rough,  and 

AS-P{:R-!-F0'I.!-0US,  S  folium,  a  leaf.]     (Bot,) 

Having  rough  leaves.  Crahh, 

AS-PER'J-TY,  n,  [L.  asperitas,  roughness ;  as- 
per, rough  ;  Fr.  asperite,'] 

1.  TJnevenness  or  roughness  of  surface. 
"  The  pores  and  asperities  of  bodies."      Boyle. 

2.  Harshness  of  sound. 

Those  dissonances  and  asperities  which  adhered  to  our 
diction.  Warton. 

3.  Acrimony  ;  tartness  ;  sharpness.  "  The 
asperity  of  tartarous  ■salts."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

4.  Roughness  or  sourness  of  temper ;  mo- 
roseness ;    crabbedness. 

Avoid  all  unseemhness  and  asperitji  of  carriage.     Rogers. 
Syn.  —  See  Aokimony. 

A-SPER'MOyS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  (nipua,  a 
seed.]     {Bot.)  Destitute  of  seed.  Brande. 

t  AS-PJ5R-NA'TI0N,  ».  \li.  asperriatio.']  Disdain- 
ing; neglect;  disregard.  Bailey. 

tAS'PlfR-OtJS  (&s'per-iis),  a.  [L.  aspcj'.]  Rough. 
"  Craggy  and  asperous  ascent."  Ricaut. 

AS-PERSE',   V.  a.     [L.  aspergo,  aspersus  ;  cid,  to, 
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and  spargo,  to   scatter  or   sprinkle]      [i.  AS- 

PEKSEI)  ;  pp.  ASPEESING,  ASrERSED.I 

1.  t  To  scatter  or  sprinkle  over.  "  Had  power 
to  asperse  upon  me."  Heywood. 

2.  To  bespatter  with  censure ;  to  cast  reproach 
upon ;  to  vilify  ;  to  slander  ;  to  calumniate  ;  to 
detract ;  to  traduce  ;  to  defame  ;  to  revile.  "  Op- 
portunity to  asperse  the  king."         Clarendon. 

Sym.  — Men  asperse  their  neighbors  by  insinua- 
tions ;  defame  or  vilify  by  advancing  cliarges  to  injure 
their  character ;  slander,  liy  propagating  evil  reports 
of  them  to  others ;  calumniate  or  defame,  by  spreading 
injurious  reports  of  their  own  invention  ;  detract,  by 
undervaluing  the  motives  of  tlieir  good  deeds  ;  revUe, 
by  treating  them,  liowever  worthy,  with  contumely. 
—  See  Slander. 

AS-PERS'^R,  n.    One  who  asperses. 

AS-PER'SION,  n.     [L.  aspersio,  a  sprinkling.] 

1.  A  sprinkling,  as  of  water. 

No  aweet  asperdons  ehaU  the  heavens  let  fall.       Shak. 

2.  Calumny  ;  detraction  ;  defamation  ;  re- 
proach ;  slander  ;  censure. 

The  same  aspersions  of  the  king,  and  the  same  grounds  of 
a  rebellion.  Vrj/den. 

3.  (Eceles.)  The  sprinkling  with  water  in  the 
sacrament  of'^baptism. 

Behold  an  immersion,  not  an  aspersion.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  See  SIjAnder. 

AS-PER'SjVE,  a.  [L.  aspergo,  aspersus,  to  sprin- 
kle.] Tending  to  asperse  ;  aspersory ;  defama- 
tory ;  calumnious  ;  slanderous. 

AS-PER'SIVE-LY,  ad.    By  way  of  aspersion. 

Many  envious  and  injurious  detraetions.  which  the  igno- 
rant may  aspersively  cast  thereon.         Sir  F,  Drake  Jievtvcd. 

AS-PER'SO-RY,  u.     Aspersive.     [k.]  Ogilvie. 

AS-PHALT',  n.  Native  bitumen,  or  mineral  pitch. 


—  See  AspHALTUM. 


Weale. 


AS-PHAL'TjC,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
asphaltum.  *'  With  asphaltio  slime  .  .  .  the 
gathered  beach  they  fastened."  Milton. 

jlS-PHML'TUM,  n.  [Modern  L.,  from  Gr.  aafaX- 
Toi ;  a  priv.  and  tr^d/^.w,  to  slip  ;  —  from  its  use 
as  a  cement  in  ancient  building.]  (Min.)  Com- 
pact native  bitumen,  or  mineral  pitch.  It  is 
black  or  dark  brown,  very  fusible  and  inflam- 
mable, and  consists  of  bituminous  oil,  hydrogen 
gas,  and  charcoal.  It  is  found  upon  the  surface 
and  shores  of  the  Lacus  Asphaltites,  or  Dea4 
Sea,  and  in  large  quantities  in  Trinidad  and 
Barbadoes.  The  ancients  used  it  in  making 
cements  and  in  the  art  of  embalming.  It  is 
now  extensively  used  for  pavements  and  for 
covering  roofs.  Brande. 

AS-PHAL'TUS,  n.    Asphaltum  ;  bitumen. 

Many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
"With  naphtha  and  asp/ialtvs,  yielded  light. 

AS'PHO-DEL,  n.  [Gr.  icnjidlcXos  ;  L.  asphodelus. 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants. 

Yellow  meads  of  asp?iorfet  Fope. 

Flowers  were  the  couch,' 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel, 
And  hyacinth;  earth's  freshest,  softest  lap.        Milton. 

AS-PHYX  I~A,  1^,  [^Qj.^  &atl)vlia,  intermission  of 
AS-PHYX'Y,  J  the  pulse  ;  o  priv.  and  (npylw,  to 
beat.]  {Med.')  Suspension  of  circulation,  or 
syncope  ;  —  applied  now  more  generally  to  sus- 
pended animation,  produced  by  the  non-con- 
version of  the  venous  blood  of  the  lungs  into 
arterial  bloodj  through  interrupted  or  defective 
respiration.  Dunglison. 

AS'PJO,  n.    1.  A  serpent.  —  See  Asp.     Addison. 
2,  Name  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.        Johnson. 

II  AS-PIR'ANT,  or  AS'PJ-RANT  [fis-pSr'iint,  K.  Sm. 
R.  C.  Todd,  Wb. ;  Ss'pe-r&nt  or  js-plr'^nt,  Ja.], 
n.  Xh.  aspirans,  a.sf'n:mg  ;  Ft.  aspirant.]  An 
aspirer  ;  an  ambitious  candidate.  "  Young  as- 
pirant to  the  name  and  honors  of*  an  English 
senator."  jfurd. 

II  AS-PiR'ANT,  a.   Aspiring ;  ambitious.  Southey. 

AS'PJ-RATE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  amrafpw,  to  pant ;  L.  aspi- 
ro,  aspiratus,  to  breathe.]  [i.  aspibated  ;  pp. 
ASPIKATING,  ASPIRATED.]  To  pronounce  or 
mark  with  the  aspirate,  or  rough  breathing ;  as, 
"  We  aspirate  the  words  horse,  home,  hand." 

AS'PJ-RATE,  11.  n.  To  be  pronounced  with  a  rough 
breathing.    "  Our  W  and  H  aspirate."  Dryden. 


AS'PJ-RATE,  a.  Pronounced  with  the  aspirate, 
or  rough  breathing.  Holder. 

As'PJ-RATE,  «.  X.  A  mark  to  denote  an  aspi- 
rated pronunciation,  or  a  rough  breathing. 

The  feeble  Eolic,  which  often  rejects  its  aspirate.     Pope. 
2.  A  letter  to  whose  articulation  the  force  of 
a  rough  breathing  is  given. 

AS'PJ-RAT-^;d,  p.  a.  Pronounced  with  the  aspi- 
rate ;  roughened ;  aspirate.  Wilkins. 

AS-PI-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  aspiratio.'] 

1.  Act  of  aspiring ;  a  breathing  after ;  ardent 
wish  or  longing. 

A  eoul  inspired  with  the  warmest  aspirations  after  celestial 
beatitudes  keeps  its  powers  attentive.  Watts. 

2.  The  pronunciation  of  a  letter  with  an  as- 
pirate, or  rough  breathing. 

//is  only  a  guttural  aspiration.  Holder. 

AS-PIRE',  V.  n.     [L.  aspiro,  to  breathe  ;  It.  aspi- 

rare;  S-p. ' aspirar  ;  Tr.  aspirer.]     [i.  aspired  ; 

pp.   ASPIRING,    ASPIRED.] 

1.  To  desire  with  eagerness ;  to  seek  ambi- 
tiously ;  to  long  ;  —  usually  with  to. 

Till  then  a  helpless,  hopeless,  homely  swain, 

I  sought  not  freedom  nor  aspired  to  gain.         Dryden. 

■  2.  To  ascend  ;  to  rise  ;  to  soar ;  to  tower. 

My  free  soul  aspiring  to  the  height 
Of  nature  and  unclouded  fields  of  light.        Dryden. 

Syn. —  See  Aim. 
t  AS-PIRE',  -0.  u,.     To  aspire  to  ;  to  try  to  reach. 

That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds.  Shak. 

t  AS-PIRE'M^NT,  «.    Act  of  aspiring.' 

By  which  aspiremenf  she  her  wings  displays.       Brewer. 

AS-PIR'jpR,  n.     One  who  aspires.  Milton. 

AS-PIR'ING,  n.  1.  Desire  of  something  great. 
"  Aspirings  of  the  worldling."  Hammond. 

2.  t  A  rising  ;  an  elevation.     "  Fastidious  in 
pyramidical  aspirings."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

AS-PIR'ING,  «.  ^  Attempting  to  rise  ;  ambitious. 

"  The  most  aspiring  philosopher."    Goldsmith. 
AS-PIR'ING-LY,  ad.     In  an  aspiring  manner. 
AS-PIR'(NG-NESS,  n.   Eager  desire  of  greatness  ; 

state  of  being  ambitious.  Ogilvie. 

jiS-PLE'Jfl-dM,  n.  [Gr.  acTrJ.rivos  ;  a  priv.  and 
an7.yiv,  spleen  ;  L.  asplenum.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  ferns,  formerly  thought  to  be  a  remedy  for  the 
spleen  ;  spleenwort.  Gray. 

AS-POR-TA'TION,  m.  [L.  asportatio  ;  abs,  from, 
and  porto,  to  carry.]  {Law.)  A  felonious  car- 
rying away  or  removal  of  goods.      Blackstone. 

tAS'PR5,  o.    [Fr.]     Bough;  bitter. 

And  in  her  aspre  plaint,  thus  she  said.  Cliaucer. 

tAS'PR5-LY,  ad.  Roughly.  "  Assaulted  them 
so  asprely."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  AS'PR?-NBSS,  n.  Roughness;  bitterness.  "The 
aspreness  of  his  estate."  Chaucer. 

A-SQUINT'  (j-skwSnt'),  ad.  [A.  S.  ascunian,  to 
shun  ;  Dut.  schuins.] 

1.  Obliquely  ;    askance.      "  Who  .  .   .   look 
asquint  or  shut  their  eyes."  Swift. 

2.  Not  with  due  attention;  slightly.     "Look 
asquint  at  our  own  aims."  Bp.  Hall. 

Ass,  n. ;  pi.  iss'??. 
[L.  asinus ;  It. 
asino ;  Sp.  asno ; 
Fr.  Ane.] 

1.  {Zool.)  The 
common  name 
of  animals  of 
the  family  Bqui- 
dce  and  genus 
Asinus,  distin- 
guished by  long 
ears,  an  upright  -'^ 
mane,  a  tufted 
tail,  a  streak  along  the  back  and  across  the 
shoulders,  and  by  a  peculiarly  harsh  bray.  The 
domestic  ass  {Asinus  vulgaris)  is  remarkably 
patient,  hardy,  and  sure-footed.  Baird. 

2.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  dolt.  Shak. 

AS-SA-FCET'!-DA  (is-a-fet'e-dji),  n.  [L.  laser,  the 
juice  of  the  plant  laserpitium,  and  fcetidus, 
fetid,  from  its  smell.]  A  gum  resin  obtained 
from  the  roots  of  the  Ferula  assafmtida,  from 
which,  on  incision,  it  exudes  in  the  form  of  a 


milky  juice,  which,  when  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  sun,  acquires  a  mottled  appearance  and 
pink  color.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimu- 
lant, anti-spasmodic,  and  anthelmintic.  Its 
taste  is  bitter  and  sub-acrid,  and  by  the  Asiatics 
it  is  used  regularly  as  a  condiment.        Brande. 

.aS-S.^'J  (?s-sii'e).  [It.  assai,  very.]  {Mus.)  De- 
noting increase,  as  allegro,  quick ;  allegro  as- 
sai, very  quick ;  —  adagto,  slow  ;  adagio  assai, 
very  slow.  Crabb. 

AS-SAIIi',  V.  a.  [L.  assilio,  to  leap  upon ;  It. 
assalire ;  Sp.  asalir ;  Fr.  assaillir.']  [i.  as- 
sailed ;  pp.  assailing,  assailed.] 

1.  To  fall  upon  with  violence  ;  to  attack  in  a 
hostile  manner;  to  assault. 

With  greedy  force  he  'gan  the  fort  to  assail.       Spenser. 

2.  To  attack  with  argument,  criticism,  or  rid- 
icule ;  to  censure. 

All  books  he  reads,  and  all  he  reads  assails.         Pope. 
AS-SAIL'A-BLE,  u.  That  may  be  assailed. 

^  There  'a  comfort  yet,  they  arc  assailable.  S/iak. 

AS-SAIL'ANT,  ».    One  who  assails;  an  aggres- 
sor.    "  the  obstinacy  of  the  assailants."  Shak. 
Syn. —  See  Aggressor. 
AS-SAIL'ANT,  a.    Attacking ;  invading.  Milton. 

AS-SAIL'5R,  )!.  One  who  assails  or  attacks  ;  an 
assailant.     "  Pursued  our  assailers."      Sidney. 

AS-SAIL'M5NT,  re.     Attack ;  assault,     [r.] 

His  most  frequent  assailment  was  the  headache.    Johnson. 

AS-SAM-ESE',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  {Geog.)  A  native, 
or  natives,  of  Assam.  Earnshaw. 

t  AS-SART',  n.  [Low  L.  assarto,  (of  uncertain 
etymology,)  to  pull  up  by  the  roots.]  {Eng. 
Law.)  An  offence  committed  in  the  forest,  by 
plucking  up  those  trees  by  the  roots,  which  are 
thickets  or  coverts  of  the  forest.  Cowell. 

t  AS-SART',  V.  a.  {Law.)  To  commit  an  assart ;  to 
grub  up.  "  Power  to  assart  his  land."  Ashmole. 

AS-SAS'SIN,  re.  [It.  assassino ;  Sp.  asesino  ; 
Fr.  assassin.  From  the  name  of  a  military 
and  religious  order  formed  in  Persia  in  the 
eleventh  century,  probably  so  called  from  their 
immoderate  use-  of  hashish,  an  opiate  made  of 
hemp  leaves,  or  from  Hassan  ben  Sabah,  the 
founder  of  the  order.  P.  Cyc.]  One  who  kills, 
or  attempts  to  kill,  by  violence  and  treachery 
or  secret  assault ;  an  assassinator. 

Here  hired  assassins  for  their  gain  invade, 

And  treacherous  poisonera  urge  their  fatal  trade.  Creech. 

t  AS-SAS'SJN,  V.  a.     To  murder  ;  to  assassinate. 
With  him  that  assassins  his  parents.  SiillinaJleet. 

t  AS-SAS'SJ-NA-CY,  re.  Assassination.  "  This 
spiritual  assassinacy."  Hammond. 

t  AS-SAS'S!-NATE,  n.  1.  An  assassin.  "  Seize 
Ixim  for  one  of  the  assassinates."  Dryden. 

2.  The  crime  of  an  assassin  ;  murder.     "As- 
sassinates and  popular  insurrections."      Pope. 

AS-SAS'SJ-NATE,  v.  a.  [It.  assassinare ;  Sp. 
asesinar ;  Fr.  assassinei-.]  [i.  assassinated  ; 
pp.  assassinating,  assassinated.] 

1.  To  kill  by  surprise,  by  secret  assault,  or 
by  lying  in  wait.  Dryden. 

2.  To  beset ;  to  assail ;  to  waylay,     [r.] 

Such  usage  as  your  honorable  lords 
Afford  me,  assassinated  and  betrayed.  MiUon. 

Syn.  —  See  Kill. 

AS-SAS'SI-NATE,  v.  re.  To  murder  by  secret 
assault.     "  Thieves  assassinate."  Sandys. 

AS-SAS-SI-NA'TION,  re.  Act  of  assassinating ; 
secret  murder ;  murder  by  violence.  Shak. 

AS-SAS'S5-NA-T0R,  re.  One  who  assassinates  ; 
an  assassin.  "  Some  heinous  offenders,  as  .  .  . 
the  assassinators  of  kings."  Bates. 

t  AS-SAS'SJ-NOUS,  a.     Murderous.  MiUon. 

t  AS-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  asso,  to  roast ;  Fr.  assa- 
tion.]     The  act  of  roasting.  Brotone. 

AS-SAULT',  re.  [L.  assilio,  assuUus,  to  leap  upon  ; 
It.  assalto  ;  Sp.  asalto  ;  Fr.  assaut.] 

1.  Hostile  onset,  violence,  or  invasion ;  attack, 
as  opposed  to  defence. 


Able  to  resist 
Satan'a  assaults,  .and  quench  bia  fiery  dorta. 


Milton. 
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2.  An  open  attempt  to  carry  a  fortified  post 
or  fortress ;  storm  ;  —  opposed  to  sap  or  siege. 

After  some  days'  aiege,  he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  an 
assault.  Bacon. 

3.  {Law.')  An  attempt  by  violence  to  do  cor- 
poral injury  to  another.  If  the  person  be  actu- 
ally touched,  it  is  battery.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Attack. 

AS-sAULT',  V.  a,  \i.  assaulted  ;  pp.  assault- 
ing, ASSAULTED.]  To  attack  -with  hostility 
and  violence  ;  to  assail ;  as,  '*  To  be  assaulted 
by  an  enemy." 

By  steel  aasmdted,  and  by  gold  betrayed.  Dryden. 

AS-SAULT'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  assaulted. 

The  xxviii  day  of  October  the  walls  were  made  low  and 

the  town  assaultable.  Hall. 

AS-SAULT'^R,  n.  One  who  assaults  or  attacks 
violently.     "To  resist .  .  .  assaulters.^'  Sidney. 

AS-SAULT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  an  as- 
sault.    "  Engines  for  the  assaulting."         HalL 

AS-SAY'  (^s-sa'),  n.  [It.  assaggiOf  a  trial;  Old 
Fr.  assaie  ;  Fr.  essai.  —  See  Essay.] 

1.  Examination  ;  trial ;  attempt ;  essay.  "By 
no  assay  of  reason."  Shak. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  process  by  which  the  quality 
of  bullion,  coin,  plate,  and  all  articles  made  of 
silver  and  gold,  is  tested,  and  by  which  the 
quantity  of  certain  metals  in  an  ore  is  deter- 
mined.    "The  progress  of  the  assay."         Ure. 

3.  The  thing  to  be  assayed.  "  Tongs,  by  which 
the  assays  are  charged  into  the  cupels.         Ure. 

4.  (Law.)  A  trial  of  weights  and  measures 
by  a  standard,  as  by  constituted  authorities  :  — 
a  trial  or  examination  of  certain  commodities, 
as  bread,  cloths,  &c.  Burrill. 

5.  Real  value  ;  ascertained  purity. 

Of  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  great  ossa.v.         Spenser. 

AS-SAY'  (?s-sa'),  v.  a,  [^.  assayed  ;  pp.  assay- 
ing, ASSAYED.] 

1.  To  make  trial  of;  to  try;  to  put  to  the 
test,  as  metals  or  ores. 


But,  seeing  thou  fall'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  a^fay  thee;  so  defend  thyself. 


Shak. 


2.  To  apply,  as  the  test  to  metals. 

Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assayed.       Milton. 
AS-SAY'  (5ts-sa'),  o.n.     To  try ;  to  endeavor. 

She  thrice  assayed  to  speak;  her  accents  hung, 

And  filtering  died  unfinished  on  her  tongue.      Dryden. 

AS-SAY'^R,  n.  One  who  assays  metals,  &c.;  — 
particularly  applied  to  the  officer  of  a  mint  who 
tests  the  purity  of  bullion  and  coin.         Cowell. 

AS-SAY'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  the  precious  metals,  or  the  quantity 
of  metal  in  an  ore. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  flourishing  previous  to  the  per- 
formance. Crahh. 

t  AS'S^-CLE,  n.  \Xj,  assecla.']  A  dependant;  a 
servant.   "  The  pope  and  his  assec^es."  Sheldon. 

t  As-S^C-TA'TXON,  n.  [L.  assectatio.']  Attend- 
ance, or  waiting  upon,  as  of  clients.       Bailey. 

f  AS-S^i-CUR'ANCE,  n.  [Low  Ij.  assecurantia.'] 
Assurance  ;  assecuration.  Sheldon. 

t  AS-Sg-Cy-RA'TION,  n.  [Low  L.  assecuratio.'] 
Freedom  from  doubt ;  assurance.         Bp.  Hall. 

t  AS-SJg-CURE',  V.  a.  [Low  L.  assecuro,'\  To 
make  one  sure  or  certain.  Bullokar. 

f  AS-S^-CU'TION,  n.  [L.  assequor,  to  attain  to.] 
The  act  of  obtaining ;  acquirem,ent.        Ayliffe. 

AS-SEC'U-TIVE,  a.     That  obtains.  Barnes. 

AS-SEM'BLAg^E,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  State  of  being 
assembled.     ^^  In.  soft  asseinblageJ*     Thomson. 

2.  A  collection  ;  a  group  ;  a  mass  ;  — chiefly 
applied  to  things.  "Assemblage  of  a  great 
number  of  positive  ideas."  Locke. 

Syn.  — See  Assembl^ 

AS-SEM'BLANCE,  n.  Collection  ;  assemblage. 
"  The  cause  of  their  assemblance."       Spenser. 

AS-S£m'BLE  (gs-sem'bl),  v.  a.  [L.  ad,  to,  and 
simul,  together,  (Sullivan.)  ;  It.  assembraj'e  ; 
Fr.  assembler.]  [i.  assembled  ;  pp.  assem- 
bling, ASSEMBLED.]  To  bring  together  ;  to 
collect ;  to  call  together ;  to  convene ;  to  con- 
voke ;  to  muster. 

He  . . .  shall  asaemhle  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  gather  to- 
gether the  dispersed  of  Judah.  Isa.  xi.  12. 


Syn.  —  Assemble  the  parliament,  congress,  or  legis- 
lature ;  collect  debts,  or  curiosities  ;  convene  the  inhab- 
itants ;  convoke  the  clergy  ;  muster  the  soldiers. 

AS-SEM'BLE  (^s-sem'bl),  V.  n.  To  meet  together. 

These  men  asseviblcd,  and  found  Daniel  praying  and 
making  supplication  before  his  God.  JJan.  vi.  11. 

AS-SfiM'BLED  (?s-sem'bld),  p.  a.  Collected  to- 
gether.    "Assembled  angels."  Milton. 

AS-SEM'BLljlR,  n.  1.  One  who  assembles  or  brings 

together.     "Assemblers  of  the  mob."       Burke. 

2.  One  who  meets  others  as  a  member  of  an 

assembly.     *'  Confession  of  faith  .  .  .  x)ublished 

by  your  assemblers."  Hammond. 

AS-SEM'BLJNG,  n.  A  meeting  together.  "  Rude 
and  riotous  assemblings."  Fleetwood. 

AS-SEM'BLY,  n.  \lt.  assemblea ;  Sp.  asamblea; 
Fr.  assemSlde.] 

1.  A  company  met  together ;  a  collection  of 
persons  ;  a  congregation  ;  a  meeting,  —  applied 
to  a  political  body,  a  legislative  body,  or  an 
ecclesiastical  body  collected  together ;  a  convo- 
cation ;  a  convention.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  t-A-  collection  of  things  ;  an  assemblage. 
"The  little  assembly  of  islands."  Howell. 

General  Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  the 
legislature  of  the  Scottish  church; — held  annually, 
in  Edinburgh,  in  May.  —  Westminster  Assembly^  a  con- 
vocation of  divines,  held  in  July,  1643,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  up  a  formula  of  the  Calvinistic  Presbyte- 
rian faith.  —  Primary  assembly^  in  the  United  States, 
a  meeting  held  under  a  municipal  jurisdiction,  at 
which  every  legalized  voter  has  a  voice. 

Syn.  —  Assembly  is  applied  to  persons  ;  assemblage 
to  things  ;  an  assemblage  of  figures  or  objects  ;  a  group 
of  statues  ;  a  collection  of  books. 

Assembly  is  used  to  denote  a  promiscuous  collection 
of  persons,  or  a  political  or  an  ecclesiastical  body  ;  as, 
*'  The  assembly  was  confused  "  (Acts  xix.  32) ;  a  le- 
gislative or  an  ecclesiastical  assembly.  A  meeting  is 
public  or  private  ;  as  a  meeting  for  business  or  for  public 
worship.  A  company  is  a  number  of  private  individ- 
uals united  together  ;  as  a  private  company^,  or  a  com.- 
pany  of  friends,  or  of  soldiers.  Congregation  is  a  pub- 
lic, and  more  commonly  a  religious,  body  ;  as  a  Chris- 
tian congregation.  A  council  is  a  select  body,  either 
ecclesiastical  or  civil.  A  convention  is  a  select  body, 
called  together  sometimes  for  ecclesiastical,  but  com- 
monly for  political  purposes.  Convocation  and  synod 
are  ecclesiastical  terms  ;  as  a  convocation  of  bishops  and 
clergy ;  a  Presbyterian  synod.  Parliament,  diet,  and 
congress  are  political  terms.  Parliament  and  diet  are 
assemblies  under  a  monarchical  form  of  government ; 
congress  and  convention,  under  a  republican  govern- 
ment ;  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  Diet 
of  Germany,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
National  Convention  of  France. 

AS-SEM'BLY-ROOM,  n.  A  public  room  for  com- 
pany.    "  Enter  the  assembly -7'ooms."  Johnson. 

AS-S;£nt',  n.  [L.  assensus."]  Act  of  agreeing  to 
any  thing ;  consent ;  agreement ;  concurrence ; 
acquiescence  ;  approbation  ;  compliance. 

Assent  of  the  mind  to  truth  is,  in  all  cases,  the  work,  not 
of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  reason.  Sewp.ll. 

Royal  assent,  the  signature  or  assent  by  the  king  to 
a  bill  or  act  of  Parliament. 

Syn.  —  Assent  respects  reason  or  judgment;  con- 
sent^  the  conduct.  He  assented  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  and  consented  to  act  in  accordance  with 
it.  Assent  of  the  judgment;  consent  of  the  will; 
agreement  to  a  bargain ;  concurreiice  in  a  measure ; 
acquiescence  in  a  proceeding ;  approbation  of  an  act ; 
compliance  with  a  request. 

AS-S^NT',  V.  n.  \i.  assented  ;  pp.  assenting, 
ASSENTED.]  To  express  concurrence  or  agree- 
ment ;  to  concede  ;  to  consent. 

The  Jews  also  assented,  saying  that  these  thinga  were  so. 

Acts  xxiv.  9. 

It  is  one  thing  to  assent  to  a  moral  proposition;  another, 
and  very  different  thing,  to  have  properly  imbibed  its  influ- 
ence. Paky. 

Syn.  —  See  Comply. 

AS-S?N-TA'TION,  ^^.  _  Compliance  out  of  flattery, 
*'  Fawning  assentation."  Bp.  Hall. 

t  AS-S?N-TA'TOR,  71.  [L.]  A  flatterer  ;  an  ob- 
sequious follower.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  AS-SEN'TA-TO-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  flattering  man- 
ner.    "  As seniatorily  to  represent."         Bacon. 

AS-SENT'JgR,  n.  One  who  assents.  "An  as- 
senter  ...  to  that  Rabbinical  rule."    WHtloek. 

AS-SEN'TEJg^NT  (^s-sen'shent),  a.  Yielding  as- 
sent. Qu.  Rev. 

AS-SEN'TI?NT  (^s-sSn'shent),  n.  One  who  as- 
sents or  acquiesces;  an  assenter.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 


AS-SENT'!NG-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  assent.   Huloet, 
AS-SEN'TJVE,  a.     Giving  assent.  Savage. 

t  AS-SENT'M^NT,  «.  Consent ;  assent.    Browne. 
AS  'SER,  n.     [L.,  a  small  beam.]     {A7-ch.)  A  thin 
rafter,  board,  or  lath.  Francis. 

AS-SERT',  V.  a.  [L.  asse7'o,  assertus;  ad,  to,  and 
sero,  to  connect ;  It.  assertire.]    [i.  asserted  ; 

pp.  ASSERTING,  ASSERTED.] 

1.  To  affirm  positivsly ;  to  declare  ;  to  main- 
tain ;  to  asseverate  ;  to  aver.  "  Assert  eternal 
Providence."  MUton. 

2.  To  vindicate  ;  to  defend;  as,  "To  assert 
one's  rights." 

Syn.  — Assert  the  truth  ;  maintain  it  by  argument ; 
a^nn  what  you  know  ;  aver  or  asseverate  it  with  so- 
lemnity; declare  it  publicly;  vindicate  dL  good,  cau'"^ ; 
defend  innocence, 

fAS-SJpR-TA'TION,  n.    Assertion.    Sir  T.  More. 

AS-SER'TION,  n.  1.  Act  of  asserting;  as,  "To 
persevere  in  the  asse7'tion  of  one's  rights." 

2.  That  which  is  asserted  ;  a  declaration  ;  an 
affirmation.;  a  position  advanced.  "I  will  not 
quarrel  with  his  asse7'tion."  Browne. 

AS-SER'TJVE,  a.  1.  That  asserts;  implying  or 
containing  an  assertion. 

The  distinction  of  a  verb  as  assertive  or  unassertive  is 
called  its  mood  or  mode.  J.  Hunter. 

2.  Positive ;  dogmatical  ;  peremptory. 

Proposing  them  not  in  a  confident  and  assertive  form,  but 
as  probabilities  and  hypotheses.  Clanvill. 

AS-SER'TIVE-LY,  ad.    Affirmatively.  Bp.  Bedell. 

AS-SERT'OR,  n.    One  who  asserts.  Dryden. 

AS'S^R-TQ-RY  [as'ser-tur-e,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Todd ; 
fis-ser'to-re,  W^.],  a.  Affirming;  supporting. 
"  It  is  the  assertory  oath."  Bp.  Hall. 

But  whether  each  of  them  be  according  to  the  kinda  of 
oaths  divided  by  the  schoolmen  — one  assertory,  the  other 
jn-omv^ory,  to  which  some  add  a  third,  commmotor?/ — is  to 
me  unknown.  Fuller. 

t  AS-SERVE',  V.  a.  [L.  asserviOj  to  serve.]  To 
serve  ;  to  help  ;  to  second.  Bailey. 

AS-SESS',  V.  a.  [L.  assideo,  to  sit  by  as  an  assist- 
ant; Old  Fr.  assesser,  to  impose  a  tax;  taxes 
being  imposed  at  an  assize  or  session  of  men 
appointed  for  the  purpose.]  [i.  assessed  ;  pp. 

ASSESSING,  assessed.] 

1.  To  charge  with  any  certain  sum,  as  a  due 
*  share  ;  to  tax  ;  as,  "  To  assess  the  citizens  of  a 

town,  or  their  property,  for  public  expenses." 

2.  To  fix  or  determine  as  a  proportion  to  be 
paid ;  to  compute  ;  to  estimate  ;  to  appraise ;  to 
value;  to  rate;    as,  "To  assess  a  tax." 

t  AS-SESS',  n.    Assessment.      Princely  Pelica7i. 

AS-SESS'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  assessed  or 
taxed  ;  liable  to  be  taxed.  Todd. 

AS-SESSED'  (eis-sest'),  p.  a.  Rated  or  fixed  by 
authority.  Smart. 

t  AS-SES'SION  (9s-sesh'un),  a.  [L.  assessio.']  A 
sitting  down  by.  *  Bailey. 

AS-SES'SION-A-RY  (&s-s6sh'un-?-re),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  assessors.  "Assessio7ia7'y  court."  Ca7'ew. 

AS-SESS'M?NT,  n.    [See  Assess.] 

1.  Act  of  assessing;  as,  "The  jury  did  not 
agree  in  the  assessment  of  damages." 

2.  The  sum  assessed  or  levied  as  a  due  share  ; 
a  tax ;  a  charge  ;  a  rate. 

His  [Charles  I/s]  Parliament  introduced  the  practice  of 
laying  weekly  and  monthly  assessments  of  a  specific  sum 
upon  the  several  counties  of  the  kingdom.  Blaekstone, 

AS-SESS'OR,  71.    [L.  assessor;  assideo,  to  sit  by.] 

1.  One  who  sits  by  another  as  an  assistant  in 
council,  or  as  next  in  dignity. 

Don  Quixote,  or  his  assesstyrs,  the  curate  and  the  barber. 

Warton. 
Assessor  to  the  throne  of  thundering  Jove.       Dryden. 

2.  One  who  assesses  persons  or  property  for 
taxation.  •  "  The  assessois  of  taxes."     Raleigh. 

This  is  the  usual  sense  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
seldom  now  so  used  in  England ;  those  who  assess 
taxes  being  there  termed  surveyors.  Ogilvie. 

3.  {Law.)  One  skilled  in  the  law,  appointed 
to  advise  and  direct  the  decisions  of  judges  of 
inferior  courts;  —  especially  so  used  in  Scot- 
land. In  England  it  is  applied  'also  to  a  per- 
son chosen  to  assist  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  cities  at  the  ward  elections.  Brande* 

AS-SETH', «.  Sufficient.  —  See  Assets.  Chaucer. 
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AS'SETS  [Js'sStB,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
js-sSts',  C.  Wb.'],  n.pl.    [Fr.  assez,  enough.] 

1.  Property  or  effects  belonging  to  a  jnerchant 
or  trader.  McCulloch. 

2.  {Law.)  The  property  or  effects  of  a  bank- 
rupt applicable  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  ;  or 
property  as  compared  with  liabilities.    Burrill. 

3.  {Imw.)  Property  of  a  deceased  person 
chargeable  with  his  debts  or  legacies.    Burrill. 

leg-  This  word  originally  meant  property  of  a  de- 
ceased person  sufficient  (asset)  to  pay  his  debts  and 
legacies ;  but  it  is  now  used  to  signify  any  property 
applicable  to  this  purpose,  though  quite  insufficient  in 
amount  or  value.    Burriu. 

tAS-SEV'^R,  Iv.  a.  [L.  assevero,  assevera- 
AS-SEV'^R-ATE,  ^i«s,  to  act  with  earnestness; 
It.  asseverare  ;  Sp.  aseverar ;  Old  Fr.  asce- 
verer.]  [i.  asseverated  ;  pp.  asseverating, 
ASSEVERATED.]  To  asscrt  Or  affirm  with  great 
solemnity  ;  to  aver ;  to  declare  positively. 
""Anselmus  .  .  .  assevereth  it."  Fotherby. 

AS-SEV-5R-A'TipN,   n.     Act    of    asseverating; 
solemn  or  positive  affirmation  or  assertion. 
Such  bold  oascueraitons  . . .  argue  rashneas.  Hooker. 

AsS'HilAD  (is'hSd),  n.  One  slow  in  apprehen- 
sion ;  a  blockhead ;  a  dolt.  Shak. 

AS-SIB'(-LATE,  v.  u.    To  make  sibilant.  Dwight. 

AS'Sf-DENT,  a.  [L.  assideo,  assidens,  to  sit  near.] 
{Med.)  That  accompanies  ;  concomitant ;  —  ap- 
plied to  the  accessory  symptoms  and  general 
phenomena  of  a  disease.  Dunglison. 

+  AS-SID'  (J- ATE,  a.     Assiduous.  Fahyan. 

AS-SI-DU'I-TY,  n.     [L.  assiduitas ;  It.  assiduitd; 
Sp.asiduidad;'Fx. assiduity,']  Diligence;  close- 
ness of  application  ;  assiduousness. 
Syn.  —  See  INDUSTBY. 

AS-SlD'y-OUS  (?s-sid'yu-iis),  a.  [L.  assiduus-l 
Constant  in  application  or  attendance ;  very 
diligent ;  unremitting  ;  indefatigable  ;  sedulous. 
The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  eiuglc  day  sprouts  up  in 
follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant  and  assiduous 
culture.  Spect&tor. 

Syn.  — See  Dilisent,  Sedulous. 

AS-SlD'y-OUS-LY  (?s-sid'yu-us-le),  ad.  Diligent- 
ly.    "Assiduomly  bend  his  mind."       Barrow. 

AS-SId'0-OUS-NESS,  b.  Close  application  ;  as- 
siduity.    "  Art  and  assiduousness."  Todd. 

t  AS-SIE^E'  (?s-sej'),  V.  a.  [Fr.  assUger.']  To 
besiege.     "Assieged  the  castle."  Fahyan. 

Js-Sl-EJV'TO,  n.  [Sp.  asiento,  a  contract.]  A 
contract,  between  Spain  and  other  European 
powers,  for  furnishing  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America  with  negro  slaves.  Burke. 

AS-SIGN'    (js-sin'),  v.  a.      [h.  assigno ;  It.  asse- 
'  gnare  ; .  Sp.   asignar  ;   Fr.  assigner.^      [i.   AS- 

.   SIGNED  ;  pp.  ASSIGNING,  ASSIGNED.] 

1.  To  mark  out ;  to  allot  by  apportionment ; 
to  appoint ;  to  apportion. 

The  last  day  will  assign  to  every  one  a  station  suitable  to 
his  character.  Addison. 

2.  To  fix;  to  specify;  to  determine. 

There  is  no  such  intrinsic,  natural,  settled  value  in  any 
thiugas  to  make  any  a5atj7nec/ quantity  of  it  constantly  wortn 
any  assigned  quantity  of  another.  Locke, 

3.  To  adduce ;  to  allege ;  to  advance ;  as, 
"  To  assign  a  reason." 

4.  (Law.)  To  make  over  a  right  to  another ; 
as,  "To  assign  an  estate  or  other  property"; 
—  to  appoint  a  time ;  as,  "  To  assign  a  day  for 
trial "  :  —  to  select  or  designate  ;  as,  "  To  assign 
counsel  for  a  prisoner  "  ;  — to  point  out ;  to  set 
forth ;  as,  "  To  assign  errors  in  a  writ  of  error  "  ; 
*'To  assign  breaches  of  a  covenant."  —  To  as- 
sign false  judgment,  to  declare  how  a  judgment 
wjts  unjust.  —  To  assign  waste,  to  show  wherein 
the  waste  was  committed.  —  To  assign  dower, 
to  designate  by  metes  and  bounds  a  widow's 
portion  of  an  estate.  Burrill. 

Syn.— See  Advance,  Allege,  Allot,  As- 

CKIBE. 

AS-SIGN'A-BLE  (»s-sSn'»-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
assigned.     'J  Any  assignable  quantity."  Wallis. 

AS-SIO-JvJt'  (is-jn-ya'  or  5s-ig-n&t'),  n.  [Fr.] 
A  certificate  of  a  share  or  interest  in  the  public 
funds  ;  a  sort  of  paper  money  issued  by  the 
government  of  France  during  the  revolution, 
and  Based  on  the  confiscated  landed  property 


of  the  clergy  ;  —  so  termed  because  it  represent- 
ed land  which  might  be  transferred  or  assigned 
to  the  holder.  P.  Cyc. 

As-SJG-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  assignatio.'] 

1.  Act  of  assigning  ;  a  designation. 

The  assi[/nation  of  particular  names  to  denote  particular 
objects  would  probably  be  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  the 
formation  of  a  language.  A.  Smith. 

2.  An  appointment  to  meet ;  —  used  more 
particularly  for  love  appointments.  Swift. 

House  of  assiptation,  house  at  which  meetings  for 
purposes  of  illicit  intercourse  are  appointed  to  take 
place. 

3.  {Law.)  An  alienation,  transfer,  or  con- 
veyance ;  an  assignment.  Ashmole. 

AS-SIGN-EE'  (&s-se-n5')i  "•  (Law.)  One  to  whom 
any  right  or  property  is  assigned ;  —  one  who  is 
appointed  by  another  to  do  any  act :  —  one  to 
whom  some  right  or  property  is  transferred, 
or  upon  whom  either  devolves  by  the  mere  o;p- 
eration  of  law.  In  this  sense,  an  executor  is 
the  assignee  of  the  testator  ;  and  an  adminis- 
trator, of  the  intestate.  Burrill. 

AS-SiGN'?K  (?s-Bin'er),  re.     One  who  assigns. 

AS-SIGN'M?NT  (sis-sln'ment),  n. 

1.  Act  of  assigning ;  designation  ;  appoint- 
ment. "  If  it  were  in  his  power,  or  at  hjs  as- 
signment." Grafton. 

2.  (Law.)  A  transfer  by  one  person  to  an- 
other of  any  property,  real  or.  personal,  or  of 
any  estate  or  right  therein  :  —  a  transfer  by  a 
debtor  of  all  his  property  and  effects  to  one  or 
more  assignees  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  : 
—  the  instrument  or  writing  by  which  a  transfer 
of  property  is  made.  Burrill. 

Assignment  of  dower,  (Law.)  the  designation  by 
metes  and  bounds  of  one  third  part  of  a  man's  estate 
as  the  dower  of  his  widow,  and  allotting  it  to  her 
as  her  portion.  Burrill. 

AS-SIGN-OE' (Ss-se-nbr',  130),  «.  (Law.)  One  who 
makes  an  assignment ;  —  correlative  of  assigned. 

AS-SIGN§'  (gis-sinz'), «.  (Law.)  Persons  to  whom 
"  the  property  or  interest  described  in  a  deed  or 
other  document  may  happen  at  any  future  time 
to  be  assigned,  either  by  deed  or  by  operation 
of  law;  assignees;  —  now  used  only  in  the 
plural,  but  formerly  used  in  the  singular,  as 
synonymous  with  assignee.  Burrill. 

AS-SIM-r-LA-BIL'I-TY,  «.  The  quality  of  being 
assimilable,     [r.]  "  ' 


AS-SIM'I-LA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  assimilated. 

AS-SIM'I-LATE,  V.  re.  [L.  ifssimilo,  assimilatus, 
to  make  like ;  It.  assimigliare ;  Sp.  asimilo.r  ; 
Fr.  assimiler.]  [i.  assi-milj^ted  ;  pp.  assimi- 
lating, assimilated.]  To  grow  or  become 
similar  ;  to  be  converted  into  by  digestion. 

Whatsoever  assimilatetJi  not  to  flesh,  turneth  eithtjr  to 
sweat  or  fat.  Bacon. 

AS-SIM'J-LATE,  V.  a.  1.  To  bring  to  a  likeness ; 
'  to  liken  to  ;  to  make  similar. 

The  downy  flakes .  .  .  assimilate  all  objects.  Cowpcr. 

2.  To  turn  to  its  own  substance  by  digestion. 

Hence  also  animals  and  vegetables  may  as^milate  their 
nourishment.  Sfewton. 

t  AS-SiM'I-LATE-NESS,  ?j.  Likeness.        Bailey. 

AS-SlM-I-LA'TIQN,  re.  1.  State  of  being  assimi- 
lated or  made  like  something  else ;  likeness. 

It  is  as  well  the  instinct  as  duty  of  our  nature  to  aspire  to 
an  assimilation  with  God.  Decay  ofFiety. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  assimilating,  or  pf  con- 
verting one  substance  into  another  ;  —  especial- 
ly the  conversion  of  food  by  digestion  into  the 
substance  of  organized  beings.  *'  The  very  act 
of  assimilation  of  nourishment.''  Bacon. 

AS-sIm'I-LA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  pflwer  of  as- 
similating. "  An  attractive,  a  retentive,  an  as- 
similative, and  an  expulsive  virtue."  Hakewill. 

AS-SIM'I-LA-TO-RY,  a.     Assimilative.        Roget. 

t  AS-SIM'y-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  assimulo.]  To  feign  ; 
to  counterfeit ;  to  simulate.  Bailey. 

t  AS-SlM-U-LA'TION,  re.     Simulation.       Bailey. 

As-SJ-NE'GO,  n.  [Port,  asinego,  a  little  ass.]  An 
ass.    "  Mules  and  assinegos."    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

AS-Si'§OR,  re.    (Seottish  law.)  A  juror.  Whishaw. 

AS-SlST',   V.  a.     [L.  assisto,  to  stand  by  ;  It.  as- 


sistere ;  Sp.  asistir  ;  Fr.  assister.']  \i.  assist- 
ed ;  pp.  assisting,  assisted.]  To  help  ;  to 
aid;  to  succor;  to  second. 

Receive  her  in  the  Lord; .  . .  aj*sist  her  in  whatsoever  busi- 
ness she  hatli  need  of  you.  Rom.  xvi.  2. 
Syn. —  See  Help,  Second. 

AS-SlST',  V.  n.     1.  To  help  ;  to  contribute. 

That  they  might  mutually  assist  to  the  support  of  each 
other.  ^  Nehon. 

2.  To  be  present,  d-s  at  a  public  meeting.  [A 
French  idiom.]  Milnian. 

AS-SlST'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.]  Help  ;  aid  ;  support ; 
relief;  succor. 

Assistance  only  can  be  given  by  a  genius  superior  to  that 
which  it  assists.  Bryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Aid. 

AS-SiST/ANT,  a.  Helping ;  aiding ;  auxiliary. 
*'Some  were  assistant  to  him."  Hale. 

AS-SlST'ANT,  n.     1.   One  who  assists;  coadju- 
tor.    "Allied  to  eminent  assis^are^s."        Shak. 
2.  An  attendant,     [r.]  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Coadjutor. 

AS-SIST'^R,  n.  An  assistant ;  a  helper  ;  an  aux- 
iliary.   '.'  Chief  aiders  and  assisters."      North. 

tAS-'siST'FUL,  a.  Helpful;  auxiliary;  aiding. 
''  Thou  hast  assistful  stood."  Chapman. 

AS-SIST'JNG,  p.  a.     Helping ;  aiding. 

AS-SIST'L^SS,  a.     Helpless  ;  succorless. 

Stupid  he  stares,  and  all  assistless  stands.  l^oipe. 

AS-SiZE',  re.  [L.  assideo,  to  sit  by  or  near  ;  Fr. 
assise,  a  session.    See  Assess.]     (Eng.  Law.) 

1.  t  An  assembly  of  knights  and  other  sub- 
stantial men,  with  the  bailiff'  or  justice,  in  a 
certain  place,  and  at  a  certain  time  appointed. 

Grand  Cov^tumier  of  Normandy. 

2.  tA  species  of  jury  introduced  by  Henry 
II.  as  a  substitute  for  the  duellum  or  battel,  and 
established  particularly  for  the  trial  of  ques- 
tions of  seizin  of  land.  In  this  sense  the  term 
is  obsolete  in  England,  but  in  Scottish  law  it  is 
still  technically  applied  to  the  jury  in  criminal 
cases.  Burrill. 

3.  t  A  species  of  writ  having  for  its  object  to 
determine  the  right  of  possession  of  lands,  and 
to  recover  the  possession  ;  —  so  called  because 
the  sheriff  is  ordered  to  summon  a  jury  or  as- . 
size.  Burrill. 

4.  f  The  verdict  of  a  jury  upon  a  writ  of  as- 
size. Blackstone. 

5.  t  An  ordinance,  statute,  or  regulation  ; 
as,  the  assizes  of  the  forest  (regulations  respect- 
ing the  royal  forests)  ;  assize  of  bread  (a  statute 
fixing  the  weight  and  price  of  bread)  ;  assizes  of 
Jerusalem  (the  code  of  feudal  law  framed  for 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.)  Brande. 

6.  -j-  Any  thing  reduced  to  a  certainty  in  re- 
spect to  time,  number,  quantity,  quality,  weight, 
measure,  &c. ;  as,  a  rent  of  assize  (the  rent  of 
the  freeholders  of  a  manor).  Blackstone. 

An  hundred  cubits  high  by  just  assize.         Spenser. 

7.  A  court,  or  the  sitting  of  a  court ;  —  an 
ancient  sense  of  the  word,  but  now  applied, 

'  generally  in  the  plural,  to  the  periodical  session 
held  by  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  in  the 
counties  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
issues  at  nisi  prius,  and  delivering  the  jails. 
This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  the  word  is  an 
existing  law  term  in  England.  ♦  Brande. 

fAS-SlZE',  u.  a.     To  fix ;  to  appoint. 

Thou.shalt  have  day  and  time  assized.  Gowcr. 

AS-SiZ'5R,  n.  1.  An  officer  -who  has  the  care  of 
weights  and  measures.  Chambers. 

.  2.  (Scotland.)  A  juryman  ;  —  often  spelt  as- 
sisor  and  assizor.  Burrill. 

ASS'LIKE,  a.  Resembling  an  ass,  or  what  per- 
tains to  an  ass.    "  Ass-like  braying."     Sidney. 

t  AS-SO'BfR,  u.  a.    To  make  sober.  Gotver. 

AS-SO-Cl-A-BIL'I-TY  (fis-so-she-a-bll'e-te),  re.  Ca- 
pability of  association ;  associableness.    Craig. 

AS-SO'CI-A-BLB  (iis-so'she-Ei-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  associated  with  ;■  companionable.    Cotgrave. 

AS-SO'CJ-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  Socialness;  associa- 
bility,  Bailey. 

AS-SO'CI-ATE  (js-so'she-at),  v.  a:  [L.  associo, 
associatus  ;  ad,  to,  and  socio,  to  join  together  ; 
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ASSOCIATE 

It.  associare  ;  S^.  asociar ;  Fr.  ossocier.]    [i.  as- 
sociated ;p^.  ASSOCIATING,   ASSOCIATED.] 

1.  To  join  as  follower,  confederate,  partner, 
or  companion. 

A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Mareius, 
Associated  with  Aufidius.  Shak. 

2.  To  join  or  unite  ;  —  applied  to  things. 
Language  and  fashion  associate  also  affections.       ISandys. 

3.  f  To  keep  company  with ;  to  accompany. 
Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe.  Shak. 

AS-SO'CI-ATE,  V.  n.  To  unite  with  another  ;  to 
be  in  familiar  intercourse  with. 

They  appear  in  a  manner  no  way  assorted  to  those  with 
■whom  they  must  associate.  Bvrke. 

A.S-SO'C!-ATE  (js-so'she-sit),  a.  Confederate; 
imited  with  ;  conjoined;  acting  with  ;  as,  "An 
associate  judge."  ^ 

AS-S6'CI-ATE  (sis-so'she-jt),  n.  1.  An  intimate 
acquaintance ;  a  companion.  "  A  noble  gen- 
tleman, no  unsuitable  associate."  Wotton. 
2.  One  united  with  another  for  some  special 
purpose ;  a  partner  ;  a  confederate  ;  an  ally. 
"  Their  defender  and  his  associates."     Hooker. 

Syn.  —  An  habitual  associate ;  an  occasional  com- 
panion ;  a  partner  in  trade  ;  a  confederate  in  an  un- 
lawful enterprise ;  an  ally  in  politics  or  war ;  an 
accomplice  in  crime.  —  See  ALLY,  Colleague, 
Follower. 

AS-SO'CJ-AT-fiD  (as-s5'she-at-ed),  p.  a.  Confed- 
erated ;  united  together. 

AS-SO-CI-A'TION  (fis-s6-she-a'shun),  n. 

1.  Union  ;  connection  ;  conjunction  ;  —  ap- 
plied .to  things  or  to  persons.  "  New  associa- 
tions and  motions  ...  of  particles."       Newton. 

The  natural  tendency  which  all  men  have  to  sociable  life, 
and  consent  to  some  bond  of  association.  Hookei: 

2.  A  society  formed  for  a  special  object ;  -a. 
company  ;  a  combination  ;  a  confederacy. 

The  leaders  of  political  clubs,  a.'isociaiions,  and  neighbor- 
hoods. Burke. 

3.  {Congregational  church.)  A  body  of  cler- 
gymen or  pastors  of  neighboring  churches  unit- 
ed for  religious  purposes. 

Association  of  ideas,  {Met.)  that  connection  between 
certain  ideas  which  causes  them  to  succeed  each  other 
involuntarily  in  the  mind.  Crabb. 

If  several  thoughts,  or  ideas,  or  feelings  have  been  in  the 
mind  at  the  same  time,  afterwards,  if  one  of  these  thoughts 
return  to  the  mind,  some  or  all  of  the  others  wiU  frequently 
return  with  it ;  this  is  called  the  association  of  ideas.  Taylor. 

Syn.  — An  ecclesiastical,  scientilic,  or  literary  as- 
sociation ;  a  society  for  good  fellowship  or  mutual 
intprovement ;  a  company  for  trade  ;  a  combination  of 
individuals  ;  a  wnioTi  of  parties,  or  of  states  ;  a  confeder- 
acy of  states  ;  a  partnership  in  business  ;  connection  by 
relationship  or  close  dependence. 

AS-SO-CI-A'TION- AL, 
ation  of  clergymen. 
in  the  United  States.J 

AS-SO'CI-A-TIVE    (?s-so'she-j-nv), 
to' associate  or  unite,     [u.] 

AS-SO'CI-A-TOR  (as-so'she-5-tor),  re.  A  confed- 
erate. **Associators  and  conspirators."  Dryden. 

t-AS-SblL',  V.  a.  1.  [L.  absolvere;  It.  assolvere  ; 
Old  Fr.  assoiler.']  To  solve  ;  to  clear  up.  "  To 
assoil  this  seeming  difficulty."  Waterland. 

2.  To  release  or  set  free ;  to  absolve. 

Of  all  the  sins,  that  we  have  done, 

To  be  assoiled  at  his  hand.  Percy\  Eeliques. 

3.  [Fr.  souiller.']  To  stain;  to  soil.  "Can 
with  unthankfulness  assoil  me."      Beau.  ^  Fl. 

t  AS-S6lL'MipNT,  re.  The  act  of  assoiling;  ac- 
quittal ;  absolution.  Speed. 

AS-SOIL'ZIJ,  V.  a.  {Scotch  Law.)  To  acquit ;  to 
absolve.  "  God  assoilzie  him  of  the  sin  of 
bloodshed."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

AS'SO-NANCE,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  assono,  to  re- 
spond by  sound;  Sp.  asonancia.]  {Pros.)  A 
correspondence  of  sound  in  the  termination  of 
verses  less  complete  than  that  of  rhyme,  as  in 
some  kinds  of  Spanish  poetry  ;  —  distinguished 
from  consonance,  or  perfect  rhyme.  —  See  As- 
sonant, re.  Brande. 

AS'SO-NANT,  a.  Having  a  resemblance  in  sound. 

AS'SO-NANT,  re.-  [Sp.  asonante,  from  L.  assono, 
to  answer  by  sound.]  {In  Spanish  verse.)  The 
last  word  in  a  verse,  having  the  same  accented 
vowel  or  vowels  as  those  of  the  last  word  in  the 
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]  Dwight. 
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verse  to  wljich  it  is  intended  to  correspond ; 
as,  "  Tnocedad  —  casar  "  ;  "  desdichado  —  ca- 
ballo  "  ;  "  gallardos  — hermano."  P.  Cyc. 

t  As'SO-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  assono.']  To  sound,  or 
ring  like  a  bell.  Cockeram. 

AS-s6RT',  v.  a.  [L.  sorSj  lot ;  It.  assortire ;  Fr. 
assortir.']  \i.  assorted  ;  pp.  assorting,  as- 
sorted.] 

1.  To  select  and  bring  together,  as  things  in 
some  respects  alike  or  suited  to  one  another ; 
—  s'ometimes  applied  to  persons. 

They  ajjpear  in  a  manner  no  way  assorted  to  those  -with 
■whom  they  must  associate.  Burhe. 

2.  To  furnish  with  various  sorts.  **  To  be 
found  in  the  well-ass or^ec?  warehouses."  Burke. 

AS-S6e,T',  v.  n.  To  be  adapted;  to  be  suitable  ; 
to  agi'ee ;  to  consort.  Smart. 

AS-SORT'M^INT,  n.  1.  Act  of  assorting,  arrang- 
ing, or  classing.  R.  Johnson. 

2.  A  mass  or  quantity  assorted  or  properly 
selected  and  brought  together  ;  a  class. 

When  the  greater  part  of  objects  had  thus  been  arranged 
under  their  proper  classes  and  assortments.  A.  Smith. 

3.  {Com.)  A  collection  of  many  kinds  or  va- 
rieties ;  as,  "An  assortment  of  goods." 

t  AS-eOT',  v.  a.     [Fr.  assoter.]     To  infatuate. 

That  monstrous  error  that  doth  some  assot.        Spenser. 

AS-SUA^E'  (^is-swaj'),  v.  a.  [Low  X,.  adsuavio  ; 
suaviSj  sweet ;' A.  S.  asigefian  ;  Old  Fr.  assoager 
or  assouager.  "  "We  waver  between  a  Saxon 
and  a  Latin  root.  "We  cannot  doubt  that  it 
comes  to  us  directly  from  the  Fr.  assouager^ 
which  seems  unquestionably  formed  from,  the 
Old  Fr.  souefy  soft,  sweet.  On  the  other  hand 
the  A.  S.  aswefian,  to  soothe,  to  appease,  &c., 
affords  a  perfect  explanation  of  the  word." 
Wedgewood.]     \i.  assuaged  ;   pp.  assuaging, 

ASSUAGED.] 

To  mitigate ;  to  soften ;  to  moderate ;  to  al- 
lay ;  to  appease  ;  to  soothe. 

Haply  time  and  space  would  assuage  tlieir  anger.  Holland, 
EefresiiinK  winds  the  summer's  heata  assuage, 
And  Icindly  warmth  disarms  the  winter's  rage.  Addison. 
God  will  assuage  thy  pangs  when  I  am  laid  in  dust.  Campbell, 

Syn.  — See  Allay,  Appease. 

AS-SUA^E'  (9s-swaj'),  tJ.  n.  To  abate;  to  sub- 
side ;  to  moderate. 

God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters 
assuaged.  Gen.  viii.  I. 

AS-SUAgJE'MlglNT,  n.  Mitigation;  abatement. 
"  Hope  of  assuage?nent  or  release."       Spenser. 

AS-SUA^';5'^>  '^'"   *^ii6  "^^0  assuages,  or  appeases. 

AS-SUA'SIVE  (^s-swa'^jv),  a.    Assuaging. 

If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise, 

Music  her  soft,  assjiasive  voice  applies.  Pope. 

t  AS-SUB'J^CT,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  assoubjectir.']  To 
make  subject ;  to  subdue.  Cotgrave. 

t  AS-SUB'JU-GATE,  v.  a.     To  subjugate.      Shah. 

fAS-SU^-FAC'TION  (Ss-we-f^k'shun),  n.  [L.  as- 
sttefacio,  to  accustom.]  The  act  of  accustom- 
ing.    "  From  use  and  assiiefaction."     Browne. 

t  AS'SU1?-TUDE  (as'swe-tud),  n.  [L.  assuetttdo.'] 
Custom.  ''Assuetude'O^  things  hurtful."  Bacon. 

AS-SUME',  V.  a.  [L.  assumo  ;  ad,  to,  and  sumo^ 
to  take  up  ;  It.  assumere  ;  Sp.  asumir ;  Fr. 
assumer.]  \i.  assumed  ;  pp.  assuming,  as- 
sumed.] 

1.  To  take  ;  to  take  upon  one's  self. 

Sceptre  and  power,  thy  giving,  I  assume.         Milton. 


If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 

I  '11  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape. 


Shak. 


2.  To  pretend  to  ;  to  take  unjustly ;  to  put 
on  with  "la  view  to  deceive  ;  to  affect. 

Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not.  Shak. 

3.  To  take  for  granted  ;  to  consider  as  true. 
In  every  hypothesis,  something  is  allowed  to  be  assumed. 

Boyle. 

4.  To  apply  to  one's  own  use ;  to  adopt. 

Hismiyestymight  well  assKme  the  complaint  and  expres- 
sion of  King  David.  Clarendon. 

Syn. —  See  Affect,  Appropriate. 

AS-SUME',   V.  n.     1.  To  claim  more  than  is  due  ; 

to  be  arrogant.  Burnet. 

2.  (Law.)  To  undertake.  —  See  Assumpsit. 

t  AS-SU'm;5NT,  n.     [Low  L.  assumentum  ;  assuo^ 


ASSURE 

to  sew  on.]     A  patch,  or  piece  set  on,   "  Assu- 
ment  or  addition."  Lewis. 

AS-SUM']gR,  ?6.    One  who  assumes.  South. 

AS-SUM'ING,  p.  t*.     Arrogant ;  haughty. 

This  makes  hira  assuming  in  conversation,  and  peremp- 
tory in  answers.  Collier. 

AS-SUM'ING,  w.  Presumption  ;  arrogance.  "The' 
vain  assumings  of  some."  B.  Jonson. 

JIS-SUMP'SIT  (^s-Bum'sjt),  n.  [L.,  he  undertook  ; 
perfect  tense  of  assumo^  to  take  to  one's  self.] 
{Law.)  A  voluntary  promise,  made  by  word, 
whereby  a  man  takes  upon  himself  to  perform 
or  pay  any  thing  to  another. 

^n  action  of  assumpsit,  an  action  brouglit  to  recover 
damages  for  breach  of  a  parol  contract,  or  contract 
not  under  seal,  express  or  implied.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  emphatic  words  or  phrase  in  the  writ,  "  Su- 
per se  assumpsit,^*  i.  e.*  took  upon  himself,  undertook, 
or  promised.  Burrill. 

t  AS-SUMPT'  (5is-sumt'),  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  assitmp- 
ter.']  To  take  up  to  a  higher  place.  "  She  was 
assumpted  into  the  cloud."  Bp.  Hall. 

t  AS-SUMPT',  n.  That  which  is  assumed  or  taken 
for  granted  ;  an  assumption.        Chillingworth. 

AS-SUMP'TION  (^s-sum'shun),  n.  1.  Act  of  as- 
suming or  taking  upon  one's  self.  "His  as- 
sumption of  our  nesh."  Hammond. 

2.  Act  of  appropriating;  adoption. 

It  is  evident  that  the  j)rose  psalms  of  our  liturgy  were 
chiefly  consulted  and  copied,  by  the  perpetual  assumptions  of 
their  words  and  combinations.  Warton. 

3.  The  thing  assumed  or  taken  for  granted  ;  . 
a  postulate ;   a   supposition.    *'  Your  assump- 
tion 's  wrong."  Dryden. 

The  unities  of  time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false 

Johnson, 


4r.  A  taking  up  into  heaven;  —  particularly 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  believed  by  the  Catholic 
church,  and  celebrated  by  a  festival  on  the 
15th  of  August. 

Let  ue  remember  that  this  is  the  day  of  the  assumptinn  of 
our  blessed  Lady,  and  trust  we  in  her.  Fabyan. 

5.  (Logic.)  The  minor  or  second  proposition 
of  a  categorical  syllogism.  Fleming. 

Syn.  —  See  Pretension. 

AS-SUMP'T|VE  (ss-sum'tjv),  a.  [li.  assumptivus."] 
That  is  assumed.  Johnson. 

.Assumptive  arms,  {Her.)  arms  assumed  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  sovereign,  or  a  grant  from  the  proper 
officer  of  arms :  —  also,  armorial  bearings  improperly 
assumed.  Brande. 

AS-SUMP'TIVE-LY  (^is-sum'tiv-le),  ad.  By  as- 
sumption. '  Dr.  Allen, 

AS-St!fR'ANCE  (?s-shur'5ins),  n.  1.  A  pledge  of 
truth  or  certainty ;  ground  of  confidence;  rea- 
son for  belief. 

Vi^hereof  he  hath  ^ven  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  ho 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  Acts  xvii.  31. 

2.  Freedom  from  doubt ;  certain  knowledge. 

'T  is  far  off, 
And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.  Shak. 

3.  Confidence  ;  courage  ;  intrepidity. 

With  all  the  asiturance  innocence  can  bring  ; 
Fearless  without,  because  secure  within.  Dryden. 

4.  Boldness  ;  want  of  modesty  ;  impudence ; 
as,  "He  is  a  man  of  unbounded  assurance." 

5.  (Theol.)  Security  with  respect  to  a  future 
state  ;  certainty  of  acceptance  with  God.  Buck. 

6.  {Law.)  A  deed  or  instrument  of  convey- 
ance. Thus,  common  assurances  are  modes  of 
conveyance  established  by  the  law  of  England, 
called  common,  because  thereby  every"  man's 
estate  is  assured  to  him.  Burrill. 

7.  Insurance,  as  applied  to  a  contract,  of  in- 
demnity for  life  contingencies  ;  — formerly  also 
applied  to  a  contract  to  pay  losses  by  fire  or  at 
sea,  but  now  restricted  to  life  contingenciep.  — 
See  Insurance.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  .^sswrance  is  excessive  confidence,  and,  un- 
accompanied by  a  sense  of  propriety,  often  degener- 
ates into  impudence  or  shamelessness  ;  —  bold  assurance  ; 
shameless  impudence. 

AS-StJRE'  (51-shur'),  V.  a.  [Low  L.  assecuro  ;  It. 
assicurare;    Sp.   asegurar;   Fr.    assurer.']      [i. 

assured;  pp.  ASSURING,  ASSURED.] 

1.  To  make  certain  or  sure  ;  to  free  from  ob- 
scurity or  uncertainty. 

So  reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assw-e  our  doubtftil  way,  , 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day.  Dryden. 
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2.  To  make  confident ;  to  exempt  from  doubt 
or  fear ;  to  confer  security. 

And  hereby  we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall 
assuj-e  our  hearts  before  Mm.  1  John  iii.  19. 

3.  To  bespeak  confidence  by  a  promise,  or  by 
positive  and  earnest  assertion. 

I  dare  OMwe  thee  that  no  enemy 

Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus.  Sliak, 

4.  t  To  affiance  ;  to  betroth. 

This  diviner  laid  claim  to  me,  called  me  Dromio,  swore  1 
was  atseured  to  her.  ^fiak- 

5.  {Law.)  To  agree  to  indemnify  for  loss ;  to 

insure. 

Suppose  that  the  sum  assuriid  is  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  year  in  which  the  life  fails.  Brande. 

ASSURED  (j-shird'  or  j-shir'ed),  p.  a. 

1.  Certain;  indubitable;  not  doubted.   "An 
assured  experience."  Bacon. 

2.  Confident ;    not  doubting.     "  No,   be   as- 
sured, yon  shall  not  find  me."  Shak. 

3.  {Law.}     Insured.  Burrill. 
AS-St!fR'5D-LY  ( j-sh\ir'ed-le),  ad.   Certainly ;  in- 
dubitably.   "Assuredly  you  know  me."     Shak. 

AS-SOr'PD-NESS   (j-shiir'ed-nes),    n.      State   of 
'  being  assured ;  certainty.  Hakeunll. 

AS-SOr'^R  (j-shtir'er),  n.     1.     One  who  assures 

or  gives  assurance.  Burrill. 

2.  {Law.)  One  who  promises  to  make  good  a 

loss  ;  an  insurer.  Burrill. 

AS-SUR'(?5NT,  a,  [L.  assurgo,  assurgens,  to  rise 
up.]    (io*.)  Rising  upward  in  a  curve.  Loudon. 

AS-sOr'ING-LY,  ad.   In  a  way  to  assure.  Ogilvie. 

t  AS-SWAp^E',  V.  a.    See  Assuage. 

AS-TA'CIAN  (iis-ta'sh?n,  66),  n.  {ZoBl.)  A  crus- 
tacean of  the  lobster  kind.  ETiff.  Cyc. 

AS-TAO'Q-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  iaraKSs,  a  lobster,  and 
;.i8ot,  a  stone.]  {Geol.)  The  fossil  remains  of  a 
lobster-like  crustacean.  Eng.  Cyc. 

.aS'TJl-Ct/S,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  icraKi;,  a  lobster 
or  crab.]  {Zobl.)  A  genus  of  crustaceous  ani- 
mals ;  the  fresh-water  lobster.  Agassiz. 

t  A-START',  D.  «.     See  ASTEUT.  Spenser. 

jiS-TAR'TE,  n.  {Myth.)  A  Syrian  or  Phosnician 
goddess  ;  —  called  by  the  Hebrews  Ashtoreth, 
Astoreth,  or  Ashtaroth.  2  Kings  xxiii.  13. 

With  these  in  troop 
Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Fhcenicians  called 
Aatarte,  (lueen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns.    Milton, 

AS-TAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  a/rraros,  unsteady.]  {Elec- 
tro-Magnetism/} Having  little  directive  power  ; 
—  applied  to  a  compound  galvanometer  needle 
of  great  sensibility,  composed  of  two  parallel 
magnetic  needles  of  nearly  the  same  strength, 
affixed  to  the  same  axis  of  suspension,  and  hav- 
ing their  similar  poles  oppositely  directed,  so  as 
nearly  to  neutralize  the  magnetic  influence  of 
the  earth.  Levering. 

A-STAY',  ad.  {Naut.)  Used  of  the  anchor,  when, 
in  heaving  it,  an  acute  angle  is  formed  between 
the  cable  and  the  surface  of  the  water.  Ogilvie. 

AS'TB-I§M,  n.  [Gr.  acrrcicrfiis,  a  witty  saying; 
airrv,  the  city.]  {Rhet.)  Urbane  wit ;  a  kind  of 
delicate  irony  ;  —  opposed  to  rustic  coarseness 
or  simplicity.  Crabb. 

As'TER,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ntrrijp,  a  star.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants  having  radiated  flowers,  re- 
sembling little  stars ;  the  starwort.        Loudon. 

j1S-TE  ' RJ-4,  n.  [L.]  {Min.)  A  gem,  which,  seen 
obliquely,  emits  a  radiance  that  disappears  in 
the  direct  light  of  the  sun  ;  —  the  bastard  opal, 
a  variety  of  sapphire.  Dana. 

AS-TE'R;-A-LITE,  m.  [L.  aster,  and  Gr.  ?.if)os, 
a  stone.]    {Pal.)   A  fossil  asterias.    Btichanan. 

4S-TE'RI-AS,  n.  [Gr.  aan- 
pias.]  iZolil.)  A  genus  of 
radiated  marine  animals ; 
the  sta.r-fish.  Agassiz. 

AS-TB'RI-AT-eb,  «.  Radi- 
ated, as  a  star.*        Smart. 

AS'TER-ISK,  n.  [Gr.  iari- 
piffitos.]  ^  A  little  star  used 
in  printing,  and  directing  to  a  note  in  the  mar- 
gin or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  an  asterism. 
-^Asterisks  are  also  used  to  denote  an  omis- 
sion or  hiatus.  Brande. 


AS'T5R-I§M,  n.     [Gr.  uTr/jp,  a  star.] 

1.  {Astron.)  A  constellation.  "  Poetry  had 
filled  the  skies  with  asterisms.**  Bentley. 

2.  {Printing.)  Three  stars  *#*  placed  before 
a  long  note:  —  an  asterisk.  "Dwell  particu- 
larly on  passages  with  an  asterism*."  Dryden. 

As'TgR-ITE,        J  „_  [L.]  The  star-stone  ;  a  kind 

As-  TE-RI '  TE^,  )  of  glittering  opal ;  asteria  ;  — 

called  also  astroite  and  astnte.  'Smart. 

A-STERN',  ad.     [A.  S.  a  and  steam.']     {Naut.) 

1.  Behind  the  ship,  as  opposed  to  ahead, 
which  is  before  her.  "  Finding  .  .  .  the  Wager 
was  very  far  astern,  we  shortened  sail."  Anson. 

2.  Backward;  as,  "The  curreAt  drives  the 
ship  astern.'* 

AS'T^-ROID,  n.  [Gr.  acrt'ip,  a  star,  and  f?(5os, 
form.]  {Astron.)  A  small  planet ;  —  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  newly-discovered  planets  Ceres, 
Pallas,  Juno,  Vesta,  and  others,  whose  orbits 
are  between  those  of  Jupiter  and  Mars.    Hind. 

AS-T5-R0Id'AL,  u..    Relating  to  an  asteroid. 

AS-TE-r6i,'E-pOs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  icrfip,  a 
star,  and  Xems,  a  scale.]  {Pal.)  A  large  fossil 
reptile-like  fish  related  to  fish  of  the  genus 
Amia.  Miller. 

AS-Te-RO-PHYL'LITE,  n.  [Gr.  acrnip,  a  star, 
tpi>?.^ov,  a  leaf,  and  XlQos,  a  stone.]  {Pal.)  An 
extinct  fossil  equisetiform  plant.  Lyell. 

t  A-STERT'i  V.  u.     [A.  S.  astirian,  to  move.] 

1.  To  start  away  ;   to  escape. 

Choose  which  thou  wilt,  for  thou  shalt  not  astert.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  Startle ;  to  frighten  ;  to  terrify. 

No  danger  there  the  shepherd  can  asiert.         Spenser. 

AS-THE-J<ri'A,l^_  [-Qj_  iaBivcia;  n  priv.  and 
AS'TH5-NY,  >  aShoi,  strength.]  Debility  ;  want 
■  of  strength;  feebleness.  Dunglison. 

AS-THEN'JC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  nBlms,  strength.] 
Feeble  ;  marked  by  great  debility.  Brande. 

ASTH'MA  (&st'mf),  n.  [Gr.  aaOiia,  a  panting  or 
gasping.]  {Med.)  A  disease,  the  chief  symptom 
of  which  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  accompa- 
nied with  cough  and  expectoration.  Dunglison. 

ASTH-MAT'IC  (jst-m&t'ik),  ,  ^.       Relating 

ASTH-MAT'{-CAL  (^st-m&t'e-kiil),  ]  to,  or  afflicted 

with,  asthma.  Boyle. 

ASTH-MAT'IC  (gist-mat'ik),  n.  One  affected  with 
asthma.  Dunglison. 

ASTH-MAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  asthmatical 
manner  ;  witli  asthma.  Richardson. 

A-STIG'MA-Tl§M,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  irrij/^a,  a 
spot.]  ( dptics.)  A  defect  in  the  eye,  which  con- 
sists in  its  refracting  the  rays  of  light  differ- 
ently in  different  planes.  Brande. 

t  AS-TIP'y-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  astipulor.']  To 
agree  to.  "  All,  but  an  hateful  Epicurus,  have 
astipulated  to  this  truth."  Bp.  Hall. 

t  AS-TlP-U-LA'TION,  re.  Agreement.  "  Consent 
and  astipulation."  Bp.  Hall. 

A-ST'IR',  a.  [A.  S.  astirian,  to  move.]  Stirring ; 
active  ;  in  motion.  Dickens. 

t  AS-TONE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  stunian,  to  stun.]  To 
terrify  ;  to  astonish.  Chaucer. 

AS-T6n'I-5D,  p.  a.  Struck  with  amazement  or 
terror  ;  astonished. 

Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
The  fatal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amazed, 
Astonied  stood,  and  blan^.  Milton, 

t  AS-TON'I-5D-NBSS,  n.     State  of  being  aston- 


ished.    *^AstoniednesS  or  dulness. 


Barret. 


AS-T6N'{SH,  v.  a.     [L.  attono,  to  thunder  at,  to 
stun  ;  A.  S.  stunian,  to  stun  ;  OldFr.  astmmer.'] 

\i.  ASTONISHED  ;  pp.  ASTONISHING,  ASTON- 
ISHED.] To  amaze ;  to  impress  with  wonder 
or  terror  ;  to  surprise  ;  to  stupefy  ;  to  confound. 

It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 

"When  the  most  mighty  gods  by  tokens  send 

Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us.  ShaJc, 

Syn.  —  See  Amaze. 

AS-T6n'!SH-^;d-LY,  ad.  In  astonishment.  "As- 
tonishedly  waited."  Bp.  Hall. 

AS-T6n'ISH-InG,  p.  a.     Tending   to  astonish; 
amazing  ;  as,  "  An  astonishing  spectacle." 


4iS-T0N'JSH-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  surprising  man- 
ner. "Land  astonishingly  fruitful."  Swinburne. 

AS-TON'JSH-ING-NESS,  •«.  Quality  to  excite 
astonishment.  Todd. 

AS-T6n'ISH-MENT,  n.  State  of  being  aston- 
ished ;  extreme  surprise  ;  amazement ;  confu- 
sion of  mind  through  fear  or  wonder.    Sidney. 

Astonishment  is  that  state  of  the  soul  in  which  oil  its  mo- 
tions are  suspended,  with  some  degree  of  horror.  Bvrke, 

Syn.  —  See  Wonder. 

fAS-TON'Y,  D.  a.  To  terrify  ;  to  astonish.  "Her 
astonying  looks."  Spenser. 

t  AS-TON'y-ING,«.  Astonishment ;  terror.  "As- 
tonying of  heart."  Geneva  Bible. 

AS-To6nd',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  astundian;  Old  Fr.  es- 
tonner.]  (i.  astounded  ;  pp.  astounding,  as- 
tounded.]   To  strike  with  terror  ;  to  astonish. 

These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound, 

The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 

By  a  Btrong-siding  champion,  Conscience.  Milton, 

t  AS-TOUND',  J),  n.     To  strike  terror. 

The  lightnings  ilash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 

The  noise  astoujids.  Thomson. 

AS-TOUND'ING,  p.  a.  Causing  terror.  "A 
menacing  and  astounding  face."         B.  Jonson. 

AS-TOlJND'MeNT,  re.  The  act  of  astounding,  or 
striking  with  terror,     [r.]  C.  Lamb. 

A-STRAD'DLE,  ad.  [A.  S.  stredan,  to  spread.] 
"With  one  leg  on  each  side  ;  astride.       Bailey. 

jiS-TR.S:'4,n.  [L.]  1.  The  goddess  of  justice, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  is  rep- 
resented as  a  virgin,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  ti  pair  of  scales  in  the  other. 

.2.  {Astron.)  The  sign  Virgo  ;  —  one  of  the 
minor  planets  or  asteroids,  discovered  in  1845, 
by  the  Prussian  astronomer  Hencke.         Hind. 

3.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  reef-building  corals,  the 
calcareous  skeleton  of  which  is  characterized 
by  star-shaped  lamellate  cells  crowded  upon  the 
surface.  Brande. 
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AS'TRA-GAL,  ».  [Gr.  i- 
arpdyaXos,  ankle-bone.] 
{Arch.)  A  small  moulding  whose  profile  is  semi- 
circular, serving  as  an  ornament  at  the  tops 
and  bottoms  of  columns.  Weale. 

4S-TRja'.d-LOs,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  aoTpdyaXos.'] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  ankle-bone,  sling-ljone,  or 
first  bone  of  the  foot,  situated  at  the  upper  and 
middle  part  of  the  tarsus,  where  it  is  articu- 
lated with  the  tibia.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  of 
which  two  or  more  species  afford  the  gum  tra- 
gacanth  of  commerce  ;  milk -vetch.        Loudon. 

AS'TEAL,  a.  [Gr.  iorfip,  a  star.]  Relating  to 
the  stars;  starry.  " Astral  toiTcis."  Dryden. 
Msiral  lamp,  a  large,  standing  parlor  lamp,  of  which 
the  oil  is  contained  in  a  horizontal  ring,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  burner  in  the  centre  by  two  or  more 
connecting  tubes. 

tAS-TRAUGHT',  u.  Aghast ;  distraught.  Goldyng. 

A-STRAY'  (j-stra'),  ad.    [A.  S.  astrceged,  strayed  ; 
strcegan,  to  stray.]     Out  of  the  right  way. 
That  knew  not  whether  riglit  he  went  or  else  astray.  Spenser, 

AS-TRICT',  V.  a.  [L.  astringo,  astrictus,  to  draw 
closely  ;  ad,  to,  and  stringo,  to  bind.] 

1.  To  confine  ;  to  astringe.  "  The  course  of 
water  astricted  .  .  .  will  .  .  .  burst  out."      Hall. 

2.  {Med.)  To  contract,  [r.]  "Solid  parts 
.  .  .  relaxed  or  astricted."     r-  Arbuthnot. 

3.  {Scottish  Law.)  .To  restrict  the  tenure  of 
land  by  obliging  the  possessor  to  carry  his  grain 
to  be  ground  at  a  particular  mill.  Burrill. 

t  AS-TRICT',  a.  Brought  into  a  small  compass. 
"  An  epitaph  is  a  superscription,  or  an  astrict, 
pithy  diagram."  Weever. 

AS-TRlC'TION,  n.     1.  -Restraint ;  restriction. 

Any  divine  astriction  more  than  what  is  subordinate  to 
the  good  of  either  party.  Milton, 

2,  {Med.)  A  contraction  ;  —  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  action  of  astringent  substances  on 
the  animal  economy.  Dunglison. 

t  AS-TRlC'TJVE,  a.  Binding ;  astringent ;  styptic. 
"Bloodstone, ...  of  nature  astrictive." Bullokar. 


t  AS-TRlC'TO-RY,  a.    Astringent. 


Bailey. 
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ASTRIDE 

A-STEIDE',  ad.    [A.  S.  stredan,  to  spread.]  "With 
the  legs  apart.     ""'      "      .....  _     _ 


tAS-TEIP'JJE-OUS,    u 
stars ;  starry. 

t  AS-TEig'^E-OUS,  u 
stars  ;  star-bearing. 


"Stand  astride." 

[L,  astrifer.l 


Boyle. 
Bearing 


[L.  astriger.l 


Carrying 
Bailey. 


AS-TEINJJE',  V.  a.  [L.  astringo  ;  Fr.  astreindre.'] 

U.  ASTRINGED  ;   pp.  ASTEINGING,  ASTRINGED.] 

To  make  parts  contract ;  to  draw  closely  ;  to 
constringe.     "Astringe  and  congeal."  Holland. 

AS-TEIN'§t5N-Cy,  m.  Quality  of  being  astrin- 
gent;  power  of" binding  or  contracting.  "Bit- 
ter substances,  by  their  astringency,  .  .  .  stim- 
ulate the  fibres."  Arhuthnot. 

AS-TElN'Jt^NT,  a.  Tending  to  contract  or  bind ; 
binding  ;  contracting  ;  styptic  ;  —  opposed  to 
laxative.    "Astringent  diet."  Arbuthnot. 

AS-TRIN'5r5NT,  n.  An  astringent  medicine. 
"  Astringents  inhibit  putrefaction."         Bacon. 

as-tein'5h;nt-ly,  ad. 
ner. 


In  an  astringent  man- 
Richardson. 


tAS-TEIN'g^R,  n.  [Old  Fr.  austour,  a  gos- 
hawk.]    A  falconer.     See  Austringee.  sKak. 

AS'TRlTE,  n.     Star-stone. —  See  ASTEKITE. 

AS-TE6g'NO-SY,  n.  [Gr.  aarpov,  a  star,  and  yi-Sirif, 
knowledge.]    The  science  of  the  stars.  Francis. 

AS-TR6g'EA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  iorfiov,  a  star,  and 
j/()d0M,  to  describe.]     A  description  of  the  stars. 

AS'TECl-ITE,  «.  [L.  astroites ;  from  Gr.  aarpou,  a 
star  ;  Fr.  astrotte.'] 

1.  A  stone  sparkling  like  a  star  ;  asteria.  "  A 
species  of  the  astroite,  or  sta.rry-stone.''  Warton. 

2.  A  species  of  petrified  madrepore.  Ogilvie. 

AS'TEO-LABE,  ».  [Gr.  acrrpov,  a  Star,  and  lAjxlSa- 
vuiy  to  take  ;  It.  §  Sp.  astrolahio  ;  Fr.  astrolabe.'] 

1.  {Asfro7i.)  An  instrument 
formerly  used  for  taking  aU 
titudes  or  observations  of  the 
stars,  and  for  taking  angles 
generally ;  — nowsuperseded 
by  the  altitude  and  azimuth 
circle,  the  equatorial,  the 
theodolite,  and  the  quad- 
rant. Hvtton. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  stereographic  projection  of 
the  sphere  upon  the  plane  of  one  of  its  great 
circles ;  a  planisphere.  Bratide. 

t  AS-TROL'A-BY,  ri.    An  astrolabe.        Chaucer. 

tAS-TEOL'A-TEY,  n.  [Gr.  acrpov,  a  star,  and 
larpiia,  worship.]  "Worship  of  stars.   Cudworth. 

AS-TR6l'0-9-5E,  re.  [Gr.  aurpov,  a  star,  and 
X6y(is,  a  discourse  ;  L.  astrologus.\  One  who  is 
versed  in,  or  who  practises,  astrology.  Dryden. 

fAS-TRO-LO '(;>!- AN,  re.  An  astrologer.  Camden. 

AS-TEO-LOgf'IO, 

AS-TRO-LO^'I-CAL, 

2.  Professing  astrology ;  given  to  astrology. 
"No  astrologic  wizard.  Dryden.  "  Some  men 
seem  a  little  astrological.'*  Wotton. 

AS-TEO-L6p'I-C4.L-LY,  ad.  In  an  astrological 
manner.  "Plutarch'  interprets  astroloc/ically 
that  tale  of  Mars  and  Venus."  Burton. 

AS-TROL'P-^Ize,  v.  n.     To  practise   astrology. 

AS-TROL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  aaTpo?.Qy[a  ;  aoTpov,  a  star, 
and  Uyog,  a  discourse ;  L.  astrologia.']  The 
science  of  the  stars  :  —  appropriately,  the  pre- 
tended science  or  art  of  foretelling  future  events 
by  means  of  the  position  or  aspects  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  which  was  generally  accepted  as 
true  by  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  except  the 
Greeks,  and  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
world  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  founded  on 
the  supposed  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
on  sublunary  and  human  affairs.  P.  Cyc. 

Syn.  —  See  Astronomy. 

AS-TE0-ME-T5-O-r6l'0-{JY,  re.  ^  [Gr.  aarpov,  a 
star,  fiETibipos,  lofty,  and  Myos^  a  discourse.]  The 
art  of  foretelling  the  weather  from  the  aspect 
of  the  moon  and  stars.  Ogilvie. 

AS-TROM'S-T^R,  re.  [Gr.  aarpov,  a  star,  and 
nirpov,  measure.]     [Astron.)  An  instrument  in- 


t  a.    1.  Relating  to  astrol- 
L,  )  ogy.  Bentley. 
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vented  and  employed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  the  intensities  of 
light  of  the  stars,  one  with  another,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  moon,  or  the  planet  Jupiter, 
or  some  other  natural  standard.  Brande. 

AS-TRON'O-M^R,  re.  [Gr.  aurpav,  a  star,  and 
vfi^off,  a  law.]     One  skilled  in  astronomy. 

An  undevout  aati-onomer  is  mad.  Young. 

tAS-TllO-NO'MI-AN,  re.  An  astronomer.  "Astro- 
nomians  came  from  the  East."  Wickliffe. 

AS-TR0-N6M'IC.  ^  ^.     ^Gj..  &^rpovoy.iK6,.1  Be- 

AS-TRO-NO]yi'{-CAL,  \  longing     to     astronomy. 

^* Astronomic  line."     Blackmore.     "Set  them 

down  in  their  astronomical  canons."     Browne. 

AS-TR0-N6M'(-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  astronomi- 
cal manner.  '■'Astronomically  calculated,  and 
erected  according  to  Tycho's  table."     Gregory. 

AS-TRON'O-MIZE,  V.  n.  To  study  astronomy. 
"Thus  they  astronomized  in  caves."      Browne. 

AS-TRON'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  acTpovojila  ;  aarpov,  a  Star, 
and  vojidsj  a  rule  or  law.]  A  mixed  mathemati- 
cal science  which  treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
including  their  motions,  distances,  arrange- 
ment, and  magnitudes,  —  of  their  constitution 
and  physical  condition,  —  and,  iii  general,  of 
whatever  is  known  respecting  them.       Brande. 

Astronomy  .  . .  sh,o"W"s,  beyond  all  othep  sciences,  the  mag- 
nificence ofHis  creatione.  Foley. 

Physical  astronomy  is  that  department  of  the  science 
which  consists  in  the  combination  of  the  various 
phenomena  as  actually  observed,  in  order  to  find  out 
what  are  their  physical  causes,  and  according  to  what 
laws  those  causes  act.  P.  Cyc. 

Syn.  —  Astronomy  is  founded  on  observation  and 
demonstration,  and  teaches  the  motions  of  the  stars  j 
astrology  treats  of  the  supposed  influence  of  the  stars. 

AS'TRO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  aorpoj/,  a  star,'  and  ff/coTr^o), 
to  see.]  [Astron.)  A  kind  of  astronomical 
instrument,  consisting  of  two  cones,  on  which 
the  constellations  are  depicted.  Hutton. 

f  AS-TR6S'C0-PY,  n.  {Astron.)  The  art  of  ob- 
serving the  stars  with  instruments.  Hutton. 

AS'TRO-THjp-OL'g-tJ^Y,  n.  [Gr.  aur^ov,  a  star, 
and  6io?~oyia,  theology.]  Theology  founded  on 
the  observation  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Derkam. 

t  AS-TRUC'TI VE,  a.  Building  up  ;  superadding ; 
—  opposed  to  destructive. 

The  true  method  of  Christian  practice  is  firat  destructive, 
then  astructive  ;  according  to  the  prophet,  "  Cease  to  do  evil, 
learn  to  do  well."  Bp.  Hall. 

A-STRUT',  a.   Acting  with  pomposity  ;  strutting. 

Inflated  and  astrut.  "with  sfelf-conceit.  Comper. 

fA-STUN',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  stunian.']  To  stun. 
*'  Breathless  and  astunned."  Sof}ierviUe. 

As'TUR,n.  \lt. astore  ;  Fr.  autour.']  {Ornith.) 
A  genus  of  hawks,  including  the  goshawk,  or 
Astur  palumbarius.  ^     YarreU. 

AS-TUTE',  a.  [L.  astutus ;  astus,  craft.]  Cun- 
ning; shrewd;  wily;  crafty.  "  "W"e  term  those 
most  astute,  which  are  most  versute."    Sandys. 

AS-TUTE'LY,  ad.     Shrewdly  ;  cunningly. 

AS-TUTE'n:5:SS,k,  Cunning;  subtlety. Maunder. 

A-STY'LAR,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ctvXos  a  column.] 
Having  no  columns  or  pilasters.  P.  Cyc. 

A-SUN'I>^R,ad.  [A.S.asundrafi,  apart.]  Apart; 
in  two  parts  ;  separately. 

Severed  as  the  flax 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire.  Coivper. 

t  A-SWEVED',  p.  a..  [A.  S.  asioefan,  to  stun.] 
Stupefied.     *' Astonied  and  asweved."  Chaucer. 

f  A-Sw66n',  ad.  [A.  S.  aswunan,  to  swoon.]  In 
a  swoon,  "Fell  to  the  ground  aswoon."  Gower. 

A-SY'LUM  (g-si'lum),  n. ;  pi.  L.  a-sv'zAj  Eng. 
As-Y'LyM^.  [Gr.  ^arv?.ov,  a  sanctuary ;  a  priv. 
and  (jvXt},  plunder  ;  i.  e.,  inviolate,  because  they 
who  fled  to  it  were  secure  from  harm ;  L.  asy- 
lum ;  It.   §  Sp.  asilo';  Fr.  asyle.] 

1.  A  sanctuary ;  a  place  of  refuge ;  a  place 
of  retreat  and  security  ;  a  shelter ;  —  applied 
originally  to  places  in  which  criminals  and 
debtors  were  secure  from  arrest.  Ayliffe. 

2.  A  charitable  institution,  as  for  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  lunatics,  &c.  Brande. 

Jg^  "  Nothing  can  sliow  more  plainly  the  tendency 
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of  our  language  to  an  antepenultimate  accent  than 
tlie  vulgar  pronunciation  of  tliis  word,  which  gener- 
ally places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  This  is, 
however,  an  unpardonable  oifence  to  a  Latin  ear, 
which  insists  on  preserving  the  accent  ©f  the  original 
whenever  we  adopt  a  Latin  word  into  our  own  lan- 
guage without  alteration."     Walker. 

Syn.  —  An  asylum  or  sanctuary  for  offenders ;  an 
asylum  for  orphans,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  refuge 
from  danger;  shelter  from  a  storm  ;  retreat  from  the 
cares  and  toils  of  life.  —  See  Harbor. 

A-S'f'M'Mjp-TRAL,  a.  Incommensurable.  "Asym- 
metral  or  incommensurate."  Cudworth. 

AS-YM-MET'RI-CAL,   a.     Incommensurable  ;  ir- 
regular. "Asymmetrical  or  unsociable."  Boyle. 
t  A-StM'M^-TEOUS,  u,.    Asymmetrical.  Barrow. 

A-SYM'M?-TEY,  n.  [Gr.  Aav/ifitTpLa,  dispropor- 
tion ;  a  priv.,  aliv,  with,  and  {iiTpiia^  to  measure.] 

li  Want  of  symmetry ;  want  of  proportion 
between  parts  ;  disproportion.  Grew. 

2.  (Math.)  Incommensurability.        Barrow. 

AB'YMP-TOTE  (as'im-tot)  [as'jm-tot,  W.  Ja.  Sm. 
R. ;  ^-sim'tot,  ;S.  K.Ashj,  n. ;  pi.  Xs'ymp-totes. 
[Gr.  a  priv.  obv,  with,  and  mV™,  to  fall.] 
(Geom.)  A  line  which  continually  approaches 
a  curved  line,  without  ever  meeting  it.  Davies. 

AS-YMP-TOT'IC,  }  (J.  Relating  to  asymptotes ; 

AS-YMP-TOT'I-CAL,  )  approaching,     but    never 

meeting.  Barrow. 

4-Sfj>r'DE-T6jr,  re.  ;  pi.  a-s!n'de-T4.  [Gr. 
dddv^Tov,  unconnected;"  a  priv.  and  irvvSioij  to 
bind  together.]  (Rhet.)  The  omission  of  con- 
junctions in  a  sentence ;  as,  "  Veni,  Vidi, 
Vici,"  (I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.) 

AT,   prep.     [L.  oti,  to,  at ;  Goth,  ai;  A.S.cet.] 
This  word  primarily  denotes  nearness,  pres- 
ence, or  direction  towards. 

1.  Near  ;  present ;  in  ;  as,  "  At  your  house  "  ; 
".4^  home"-;  "^^  church  "  ;  ".^^  school." 

2.  Coexistent  or  coincident  with ;  as,  "  At 
the  same  time." 

3.  In  the  state  of;  as,  "  At  hest"  ;  "At  the 
worst";  "^<  peace";  "At  -wht"  ;  "  At  rest." 

4.  Engaged  in  ;  a'j,  "^iwork";  "  At -pl&y." 

5.  Furnished  with  ;  supplied  with. 

And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms.  SJtak. 

6.  To  the  burden  of;  to  the  charge  of;  as, 
"  At  the  trouble  "  ;  "At  the  expense. 

7.  In  consequence  of;  in  compliance  with ; 
as,  "  It  was  done  at  his  request." 

8.  In  the  power  of ;  obedient  to  ;  under ;  as, 
"  At  your  command  "  ;  "At  your  service." 

9.  From. 

The  worst  authors  deserve  something  at  our  hands.  Pope. 

10.  Towards  ;  as,  "  To  aim  at  a  mark." 

.^t  all,  in  any  manner ;  in  any  degree 4fi  firsts  in 

the  first  place. — it  last,  in  the  last  place. — -jSt  once, 
ail  together ;  in  the  same  instant To  be  at,  to  at- 
tack.   "  Guards,  up  and  at  them  !  "     Wellington. 

AT'4-Blh,n.  [S^.,  a  kettle-drum.']  A  kind  of 
tabor  used  by  the  Moors.     ,  Dryden. 

A-TAC'A-MlTE,  re.  (Min.)  A  compound  of  chlo- 
ride of  copper,  oxide  of  copper,  and  water  ;  — 
originally  found  in  Atacama,  a  province  in  the 
northern  part  of  Chili.  Dana. 

At-A-QhAm' ,  re.  A  Turkish  short  sword  or  long 
dagger  ;  —  called  also  yataghan.  Clarke. 

A-TAKE',  V.  a.    To  overtake.  Chaucer. 

AT-A-LAN'TA,  re.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discov- 
ered by  Goldschmidt  in  1855.  Am.  Naut.  Alman. 

\JlT-4-RJiX'l-4,  )  „.    [Qr.  aropa^m.]    Equanim- 

t  AT'A-EAX-y,      S  ity ;  tranquillity.         Glanvill. 

A-TAUNT',  a.     (Naut.)  High  or  tall ;  taunt ;  — 

commonly  applied  to  a  vessel's  masts.     Dana. 

Jill-a-taunt-o,  (JVaut.)  said  of  a  vessel  when  she 

has  all  he'r  light  and  tall  masts  and  spars  aloft.  Dana. 

A-TAX'IC,  a.  [Gr.  o  priv.  and  rdjis,  arrange- 
ment.] •  {MedT)  Irregular;  characterized  by 
great  irregularity.  Clarke. 

Ataxic  fever,  (Med.)  a  name  given  by  Pinel  to  ty- 
phoid fever  when  mahgnant.  Ogilvie. 

tAT'AX-Y,  re.  [Gr.  ara^la.']  Disorder.  "Infi- 
nite ataxy  and  confusion."  Hallywell. 

It' CHE,  re.  A  small  Turkish  coin,  of  the  value 
of  two  thirds  of  a  farthing.  Crabb. 
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ATE '  (at  or  8t)  [at,  S.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.  C;  at  O)-  et, 
W. ;  8t,  Sm.\,  i.  from  eat.  —  See  Eat. 

.6®-  "  Me  .  . .  frequently,  and  perhaps  more  correct- 
ly, pronounced  S(."  fValker.  "jj,  in  ate,manij,  and 
amjj  has  been  shortened  into  e."    Smart. 

A'TE,  n.  [Gr.  "ArT;,  goddess  of  mischief ;  ardui,  to 

hurt,  to  harm.]      {Myth.)  The  personification 

gf  discord,  revenge,  or  punishment.      Brande. 

With  him  along  is  como  the  mother-gueen, 

An  -4(1?,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife.  Shak. 

AT'5-LENE,  a.  [Gr.  ircP.iis ;  a  priv.  and  tUos, 
end.]  (Min.)  Imperfect;  wanting  regular 
forms  in  the  genus.  Ogilvie. 

Ate  'LI-er  (&t'le-!l),  n.  [Ft.]  a  workshop ;  — 
applied  especially  to  the  work-room  of  sculptors 
and  painters  and  called  also  studio.       Fairholt. 

A-TBL'LAN,  n.  [Atella,  a  city  of  Campania, 
where  this  kind  of  comedy  had  its  origin  ;  L. 
atellanus.]  A  satirical  or  licentious  drama. 
"  Atellans' ani  \asci\ious  songs."  Burton. 

A-TEL'LAN,  a.  Relating  to  the  dramas  at  Atella. 
'  "Their".  .  .  Atellan  way  of  wit."     Shaftesbury. 

A  TEM'PO,  [It.,  in  time.]  {Mus.)  Signifying 
that,  after  any  change  of  motion,  the  original 
movement  is  to  be  restored.  Moore. 

A-THAL'A-MOtjS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ed!.aiios,  a 
bridal  bed.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  lichens  whose 
thallus  is  not  furnished  with  shields  or  beds  for 
the  spores.  Brande. 

ATH-A-MAN'TJNE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystallizable 
substance  contained  in  the  root  of  the  Atha- 
manta  oreoselinum.  Gregory. 

II  ATH-A-NA'§IAN,  a.  (Bccl.  Hist.)  Relating  to 
Athaiiasius,  a  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  reputed  author  of  the  creed  which 
bears  his  name,  and  which  is  an  explicit  avowal 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  against  Arian- 
ism!    "  The  Athanasian  faith."         Waterland. 

II  ATH-A-NA'§IAN  (&tli-si-na'zh?n)  [Sth-j-na'she- 
?n,  Ja. ;  Uth-^-iia'sh^n,  K.  ;  Kth-^i-nazh'e-an,  Sm. ; 
ath-j-na'zhjn,  R.],  n.  A  follower  of  Athanasius, 
or  a  believer  in  his  creed.  Waterland. 

Ath'jI-M'OR,  n.  [Ar.]  A  furnace  formerly  used 
by  alchemists,  and  so  constructed  as  continu- 
ally to  supply  itself  with  fuel.  Francis. 

A'TH5-I§M,  n.     The  denial  or  disbelief  of  a  God. 

It  is  a  fine  observation  of  Plato  in  his  Laws,  that  atiieum  is 
a  disease  of  the  soul  before  it  bceomes  an  error  of  tile  under- 
standing. •  Fleming. 

A  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism;  but 
depth  of  philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  to  religion.ifacon. 

Superstition  has  many  direct  sorrows,  but  atheism  has  no 
direct  .ioys.  Superstition  catches  at  appearances;  but  athe- 
ism starts  back  from  realities.  Dr.  Farr. 

A'TH?-IST,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  eeSi,  God.]  One 
who  denies  the  existence  of  God. 

Atheists  are  confounded  with  pantheists,  such  as  Xenoph- 
anes  among  the  ancients,  or  Spinoza  and  Schelling  among 
the  moderns,  who,  instead  of  denying  God,  absorb  every 
thing  into  him.  Fleming. 

A'TH5-1ST,  a.  Atheistical ;  denying  God.  "  The 
atheist  crew."  Milton. 

A-TIip-IS'TIO,         1  a.      1.  Disbelieving  in  the 
A-THf -IS'TI-CAL,  \  existence  of  God ;  given  to 
atheism. 

It  is  an  ignorant  conceit,  that  inquiry  into  nature  should 
make  them  atheistic.  Bj),  Hall, 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of,  atheism. 

Men  work  themselves  into  an  atheistical  judgment  by 
atheistical  practices.  Dr.  Whichcote. 

A-THe-IS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  atheistical 
manner.    "Talking  o<Aets<ica%."   Bp.  Taylor. 

A-THe-IS'TJ-CAL-NESS,  ».  The  quality  of  being 
atheistical.  Hammond. 

fA'THg-iZE,  V.  n.  To  argue  like  an  atheist. 
"  Carried  into  this  way  of  atheizing."  Cudworth. 

A'THE-IZE,  V.  a.  To  make  an  atheist  of.  "  En- 
deavored to  atheize  one  another."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

t  A'TH.?-IZ-BR,  n.  One  who  atheizes.  Cudworth. 

ATHEL-,  ADBC-,  and  ^THEL-,  [from  A.  S.mdel, 
Ger.  adel,  noble.]  A  prefix  in  Saxon  names, 
as,  .aitheliei,  noble  counsel ;  Aithelsxi,  noble 
genius  ;  ^thelv/aii,  noble  protector.     Gibson. 

AtH-E-JVjE' UM,  n.\  pi.  L.  ATH-E-n^i A\  Eng. 
A  TH-E-NM  <  x;M!$  :  as  an  Anglicized  word,  it  is 


often  spelt  atheneum,  afheneums.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  'ABrivalovj  the  temple  of  Minerva  ;  ^AOtjva, 
Minerva.] 

1.  A  public  edifice  at  Athens,  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  and  frequented  by  philosophers,  poets, 
rhetoricians,  and  other  professors  of  the  liberal 
arts.  Brande. 

2.  In  modern  times,  a  public  seminary  or 
gymnasium;  —  also,  a  public  library  with  a 
reading  room,  furnished  with  periodical  works, 
newspapers,  &c.  Brande. 

A-THE'NJ-AN,  a.    [Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Athens. 

A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love.  ShaJc. 

A-THE'NJ-AN,    n.      {Geog.)    An    inhabitant   of 

Athens.     "I  am  no  true  jdfAerej'an."  Shak. 

t  ATH-E-Q-LO'^J-AN,  n.  One  who  is  the  oppo- 
site to  a' theologian.  Hay  ward. 

t  A-THp-OL'p-^y,  n.  The  doctrine  of  atheism; 
the  doctrine  tha't  there  is  no  God.       Cudworth. 

tA'THf,-OUS,  a.  Atheistic;  godless.  "The 
hypocrite  or  atheous  priest."  Milton. 

ATH-E-Ri'J^A,n.  [Gr.  (iflcp/v!),  abonyfish.]  {Ich.) 
A  genus  of'  abdominal  fishes,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  cod  and  the  mullet.  Brande. 

A-THER'MA-NOtiS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Bipfialvai, 
to  heat.]  '  {Chem.)  Applied  to  transparent  or 
translucent  substances  which  resist  the  passage 
of  radiant  heat.  Miller. 

Ath-e-RO  'ma,  n.  [Gr.  aSlpuiiia,  a  tumor  full  of 
matter  like  iSi'ipri,  porridge  of  groats.]  (Med.) 
An  encysted  tumor ;  a  species  of  wen.     Sharp. 

ATH-{;-ROM'A-TOUS,  K.  {Med.)  Relating  toan 
atheroma.    '  Wiseman. 

A-THIRST',  a.  la  and  thirst.]  Thirsty.  "Never 
did  drink  but  when  he  was  athirst.'*        Baker. 

ATH-LE'T.M,  n.pl.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iQ/tjn'n,  a  com- 
batant.] Contenders  for  victory  at  the  public 
games  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  athletes  ; 
wrestlers  ;  combatants  ;  champions.         Crabb. 

ATH'LETE   [Sth'let,  Ja.  R.  Todd;  ?th-15t',  Sm.], 

».  ;    pi.  XTH'LiiTES.       [Gv.  idiriTfis.] 

1.  A  contender  for  victory  in  the  games  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  a  wrestler.     Delany. 

2.  One  who  strives  for  the  mastery. 

Was  he  fthe  wise  man]  in  adversity,  he  returned  thanks 
to  the  Director  of  this  spectacle  of  human  life  for  having  op- 
posed to  him  a  vigorous  athlete.  A.  Smith. 

ATH-LET'IO,  a.     1.   Belonging  to  vnrestling,  or 
muscular  exercise  ;  as,  "  Athletic  games." 
2.  Strong  of  body  ;  lusty;  robust;  vigorous. 

Seldom  shall  one  sec  in  rich  families  that  athletic  sound- 
ness and  vigor  of  constitution  which  is  seen  in  cottages,  where 
Nature  is  cook  and  Necessity  caterer.  South. 

ATH-LET'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  strong,  or  athlet- 
ic manner.  Ogilvie. 

ATH-LET'J-Cl§M,  n  Muscular  strength  ;  athle- 
tism.     [e.]  Maunder. 

ATH'L5T-1§M,  n.  The  act  of  contending  at  pub- 
lie  games  ;  muscular  strength,     [n.]       Ogilvie. 

A-THW Art', prep.    [A.  S.  thweorian,  to  thwart.] 

1.  Across  f  transverse  to.  "  To  break  his 
bridge  o^Atc'ar^  the  Hellespont."  Bacon. 

2.  {Naut.)  Across  the  line  of  a  ship's  course ; 
as,  "  We  saw  a  fleet  standing  athwart  us." 

Athwart  the  fore  foot,  applied  to  a  cannon  ball  fired 
from  one  ship  across   the  line  of  another's  course 

ahead  of  her,  to  bring  her  to dthwart  liawse,  across 

the  direction  of  a  vessel's  head;  across  her  cable. — 
Athwart  ships,  reaching  across  from  one  side  of  the 
ship  to  the  other. 

A-THWART',  ad.    Across  ;  crosswise  ;  "wrong. 

All  athicart  there  came 
A  post  from  Wales,  loadcn  with  heavy  nciys-       Shak. 


The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  atlttcart 
Goes  all  decorum. 


Shak. 


A-TILT',  ad.     [A.  S.  tealtian,  to  tilt,  to  waver.] 

1.  At  tilt ;  m  the  manner  of  a  filter.  "  Thou 
runn'st  atilt."  Shak. 

2.  [Dut.  fe'Ben,  to  raise.]  In  a  tilted  posture, 
as  of  a  barrel  Raised  behind  to  make  its  con- 
tents run  out. 

Such  a  man  is  always  atilt;  his  fiivors  come  hardly  from 
him.  Spectator. 

At-LAN-TE'AN,  a.    [L.  Atlanteus.]  Resembling 
Atlas,  the  giant ;  gigantic. 

Sage  he  stood, 
With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies.  Milton. 


AT-LAJV ' TE§,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  Atlas,  the  giant, 
who,  according  to  the  fable,  supported  the  globe 
on  his  shoulders.]  {Ai'ch.)  Figures  or  half 
figures  of  men  used  in  the  place  of  columns  or 
pilasters,  to  sustain  an  entablature;^ — called 
also  Telamones.  P.  Cyc. 

AT-LAN'TIO,  a.       [Gr.  'AT).avriK6g,  belonging  to 
'  Atlas.] 

1.  Relating  to  Atlas,  the  giant.  "  The  seven 
Atlantic  sisters  "  ;  i.  c.  the  Atlantides.  Milton. 

2.  Relating  to  Mt.  Atlas,  "  Citron  tables  or 
Atlantic  stone  "  ;  i.  e.  from  Mt.  Atlas.    Milton. 

3.  {Geog.)  Noting  one  of  the  oceans,  so  called 
by  the  ancients  from  Mount  Atlas,  in  the 
western  part  of  Africa  whose  shores  this  ocean 
washes. 

The  gilded  car  of  day 
,  His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  AtlajUic  stream.  Milton. 

AT-LAN'TIC,  «.     {Geog.)  The  Atlantic  ocean. 

AT-LAK' TJ-DE^,n. pi.  [L.]  {Astron.)  The  Pleia- 
des, or  Seven  Stars  ;  —  so  named  from  the  seven 
daughters  of  Atlas,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
changed  after  death  into  a  constellation.  Crahb. 

AT'LAS,  re. ;  pi.  Xt'la^-e?.  [L.,  from  Gr.  "Arlai,  a 
mytkological  giant  who  was  said  to  support  the 
world  on  his  shoulders.] 

1.  A  collection  or  volume  of  geographical 
maps  or  charts  ;  —  first  applied  in  this  sense  by 
Mercator  in  the  16th  century,  in  allusion  to  the 
fable  of  Atlas.  Brande. 

2.  A  large,  square  folio,  resembling  a  collec- 
tion of  maps.       "  Johnson. 

3.  A  kind  of  silk  of  Eastern  manufacture. 

I  have  the  eonveniency  of  buying  Dutch  atlases  with  gold 
or  silver,  or  without.  Spectator. 

4.  A  large  kind  of  drawing  paper.        Burke. 

5.  {Anat.)  The  uppermost  one  of  the  cervical 
vertebrEC  ;  —  so  named  from  its  supporting  the 
whole. weight  of  the  head,  as  Atlas  was  sup- 
posed to  support  the  globe.  Dunglison. 

AT-m6m'JE-TJ;E,  «.  [Gr.  Uriids,  vapor,  and  iiirpov, 
a  measure.]  (CAem.)  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  rate  of  evaporation.  Brande. 

At'MOS-PHERE  (at'mos-ftr),  ».  [Gr.  ir/ids,  vapor, 
and  atpatpa,  a  sphere  ;  Fr.  atmospJiere.] 

1.  The  invisible  elastic  fluid  which  surrounds 
the  earth  to  a  height  variously  estimated  from 
40  to  100  miles  from  its  surface,  and  which 
presses  by  its  weight  with  a  force  of  nearly  15 
pounds  to  the  squar-e  inch;  an  assemblage  of 
aeriform  vapors^  the  air.  Brande. 

2.  {Elec.)  A  medium  conceived  to  be  dif- 
fused over  the  surface  of  electric  bodies,  and  to 
extend  to  some  distance  from  them.      Brande. 

3.  {Statics.)  The  weight  of  the  natural  at- 
mosphere on  a  unit  of  surface  ;  —  a  term  of 
comparison  to  indicate  the  elasticity  or  pres- 
sure of  gaseous  bodies ;  thus,  steam  of  two  at- 
mospheres, is  steam  the  pressure  of  which  is 
equivalent  to  double  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
weight  of  the  natural  atmosphere.         Francis. 

At-MOS-PHER'{0,         1(j.     Relating  to,  or  con- 
At-MOS-PHER'I-CAL,  5sisting    of,   the    atmos- 
phere.    "  Our  atmospheHcal  air."  Boyle. 
Atmospheric  pressure,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
*    as  indicated  by  the  height  o^  a  column  of  mercury  in 

an    exliausted    tube dtmospheric    stones,  meteoric 

stones  ;  aerolites.  —  AtmospheHc  tides,  certain  changes 
in  the  barometric  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  depend- 
ing on  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

AT-M0S-PH5-R6L'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  drfiis,  vapor, 
atpaJpa,  a  sphere,  and  ^.oyos,  a  discourse.]  A  dis- 
course on  the  atmosphere.  Beswick. 

A' TOLL,         )„.      |;a    Maldive    word.]     [Phys. 

a-TOL'LOM;  I  Geog.)  A  chaplet,  ring,  or  circular 
reef  of  coral,  enclosing  a  lagoon,  or  portion  of 
the  ocean  in  its  centre.  Somerville. 

At'OM,  n.  [Gr.  arofios  ;  a  priv.  and  rlfivu),  to  cut ; 
i.  e.  a  part  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  cut ; 
L.  atomus  ;  It.  c^  Sp.  atomo  ;  Fr.  atome.] 

Molecule  ...  is  something  real,  and  thus  differs  fi-om 
otOTn,  which  is  not  perceived,  but  conceived.  Fleming. 

1.  The  ultimate  particle  of  an  element;  an 
indivisible  particle  of  matter.  P.  Cyc. 

See  plastic  nature  working  to  tills  end ; 

The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend.  Pope. 

2.  A  minute  particle;  any  thing  extremely 
small ;  an  iota ;  a  jot. 
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t  AT'pM,  V.  a.  To  reduce  to  atoms  ;  to  atomize. 
"  When  he  is  atomed  into  flying  dust."  Feltham. 

A-TOM'jC,  a.     Relating  to  atoms  ;  atomical. 

The*  atomic  philosophy,  held  by  the  ancient  Epicu- 
reans, taught  that  atoms  are  endued  with  gravity  and 
motion,  by  whicli  all  things  are  formed  without  tlie 
aid  of  a  Supreme  Being The  atomic  theory,  in  mod- 
em chemistry,  is  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions 
in  cliemicai  combinations,  or  the  theory  according  to 
which  the  atoms  of  all  bodies  have  definite  weights 
called  atomic  weights,  and  which  is  based  oii  the  fact 
that  when  two  substances,  A  and  B,  unite  chemically 
in  two  or  more  proportions,  the  numbers  representing 
the  quantities  of  B  combined  with  the  same  quantity 
of  A  are  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  3, 4,  &c. ;  that  is,they  are 
multiples  by  some  whole  number  of  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  B  with  which  A  can  unite.  If  A-l-B  is  the 
first  compound,  the  others  will  be  A-|-2  B,  A-|-3  B, 
&c.,  or  A  with  some  multiple  of  B  ;  hence  the  name, 
law  of  multiples,  or  multiple  proportion,  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  this  fact.  ,  Turner. 

A-t6m'I-CAL,  a.  1.  Relating  to  atoms  ;  atomic. 
"The  a^omz'ca/ philosophy.  Bentley. 

2.  Consisting  of  atoms.  "  Powders  and  atom- 
ical divisions.  Browne. 

A-TOM'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  the  atomic 
philosophy,  "fimpedocles  .  .  .  did  physiologize 
atomically."  Cudworth. 

AT-0-MI"CIAN  (St-o-mish'iin),  n.  An  adherent 
to  the  atomic  philosophy  ;  an  atomist.  Ec.  Rev. 

t  A-T6m'!-CI§M,  n.  Atomism.  "We  have  dis- 
armed atheism  of  atomicism."  Cudioorth. 

AT'OM-I^M,  n.  [Fr.  atomisme.]  The  doctrine 
of  the  atomical  philosophy.  Cudworth. 

AT'OM-iST,  n.  One  who  holds  the  atomic  phi- 
losophy, or  doctrine  of  atoms.  Locke. 

AT'QM-IZE,  V.  n.  [See  Atom.]  To  speculate 
respecting  atoms.  Cudworth. 

AT'OM-IZE,  V.  u,.    To  reduce  to  atoms.    Baxter. 

AT'QM-LIke,  u.     Resembling  atoms.       Browne. 

AT-OM-OL'p-gsy,  n.  [Gr.  iropds,  atom,  and  Uyos, 
a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of  atoms.  "  That 
atheistical  atomology.^*  Cudworth. 

fAT'O-MY,  re.  1.  An  atom.  "Drawn  with  a 
team  of  little  atomies.*'  Shah. 

2.  f  A  ludicrous  corruption  of  anatomy,  in 
the  sense  of  a  skeleton. 

You  starved  bloodhound  1  .  .  .  thou  aiomy  thou  I     SJiak. 

A~TONE',  V.  n.  [a^  and  one,  inr  the  same  manner 
as  the  L.  verb  aduno,  to  unite,  from  ad,  to,  and 
unus,  one.  "  The  origin  of  this  word  is  obscured 
only  in  the  pronunciation.'*  Gibbs.  See  Fow- 
ler's Grammar.  "To  atone,  according  to  the 
vulgar  etymology,  is  to  set  at  one,  that  is,  to 
reconcile  ;  and  hence  atonement  is,  etymologi- 
cally  explained,  at-one-ment.  Whether  this 
derivation  is  rigM  or  not,  reconciliation  seems 
to  have  been  the  primary  meaning  of  atonement 
with  oiir  earlier  writers.  Hence,  in  the  author- 
ized version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  same 
word  which  in  2  Cor.  v.  19  is  properly  rendered 
reconciliation,  is  in  Rom.  v.  11  rendered  atone- 
ment. The  word,  however,  soon  came  to  bear 
the  meaning  in  which  it  is  now  used ;  and  such 
is,  in  fact,  its  ordinary  meaning  in  the  author- 
ized version  of  the  Old  Testament.*'     P.  Cyc,'] 

[i.  ATONED  ;  pp.  ATONING,  ATONED.] 

1.  t  To  agree  ;  to  be  at  one ;  to  accord. 

He  mid  Aufidiua  can  no  more  aajnc 

Thau  violentest  contrariety.  Shah. 

2.  To  stand  as  an  equivalent  for  something ; 
to  answer  for  ;  to  make  expiation. 

So  precious  a  sacrifice  might  worthily  expiate  and  atone 

for  all  the  guilt  of  men.  Dr.  Barrow. 

The  murderer  fell,  and  blood  atansd  for  blood.       Pope. 

I  desired  to  atone  for  this  fault.  Johnson. 

A-TONE',  V.  a.  1.  t  To  reduce  to  concord ;  to 
reconcile. 

Lod.  Is  there  division  'twixt  my  lord  and  Cassiy? 
Des,  A  most  unhappy  one:  I  would  do  much 

To  atone  them  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio,       Sliak. 
The  king  and  haughty  empress,  to  our  wonder, 
It'  not  atoned,  yet  seemingly  at  peace.  Dryden. 

The  Hebrew  "HBlS  signifies  to  appease,  to  pacify,  to  rec- 
oncile a  person  oifended,  to  atone  or  make  him  at  one  a^ain 
with  the  offender.  Bp.  Bevertdge. 


2.  To  expiate  ;  to  answer  for. 

Or  each  atone  his  guilty  love  with  life. 


Pope. 


t  A-TONE',     ; 

+  AT-TONE'    \  '^'^'     ■'^' °''^  ;  together;  at  once. 
All  his  senses  seemed  bereft  a/(07ie.  Spenser. 

t  AT-ONE'MA-K:pR  (-wiin-),  re.  A  reconciler  ;  an 
atoner. 

And  by  that  word  [mediator]  understand  an  atonemaker,  a 
peace-maker,  and  bringer  into  grace  and  tavor.  Tyndaie. 

A-T0NE'M5NT,   re.     [See  Atone.] 

1.  Agreement ;  concord ;  reconciliation. 

Atonement.  — When  the  word  is  divided  into  sylla- 
bles, its  meaning  will  be  evident  to  every  reader  — 
At-one-ment.  Thus  to  atone  is  to  make  one,  or  to  rec- 
oncile parties  at  variance ;  to  malce  atonement  is  to 
bring  about  reconciliation  and  peace. 

Brown^s  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

By  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonement.  Rom.  v.  11. 

He  seeks  to  make  atonement 

Between  the  Duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers.    Shak. 

And  like  as  he  made  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  at  one  between 

themselves,  even  so  he  made  both  at  one  with  God,  tliat  there 

"  should  be  nothing  to  break  the  atoneniejit,  but  that  the  things 

in  heaven  and  the  tilings  in  earth  should  be  joined  together, 

as  it  were,  into  one  body.  Udal. 

2.  Expiation  ;  satisfaction  for  an  offence  ; 
propitiation  ;  price  of  redemption  ;  ransom. 

The  priest  shall  make  an  atojientent  for  his  sin  that  he 
hath  committed,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.      Levit.  iv.  35. 

The  price  of  redemption  (to  use  a  scriptural  metaphor) 
has  been  paid;  the  justice  of  God  is  satisfied;  afuU  and  com- 
plete atonement  has  been  made.  &:  Hall. 

See  Onemeht. 

A-TON'pR,  re.     One  who  atones.  Todd. 

A-T6N'IC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  t6vo;,  tone, 
strength.] 

1.  {Med.')  Wanting  tone,  or  tension ;  re- 
laxed. Todd. 

2.  {Gram.)  Unaccented. 

A-T6N'IC,  re.  {Gram.)  An  unaccented  word.  j4«A. 

A-TON'ING,  p.  a.  Making  atonement ;  reconcil- 
ing;—  making  satisfaction  or  compensation; 
expiating. . 

AT'O-NY,  re.  [Gr.  arovla,  slackness  ;  languidness ; 
a  priv.  and  rdvos,  strength  ;  Fr.  atonieV]  {Med.) 
Want  of  tone  ;  general  weakness.     Dunglison. 

A-TOP',  ad.  On  the  top.  "  The  oil,  which  often 
swims  atop  of  the  decoction."  Arhuthnot. 

■\ AT-B.A-BI-LA1RE' ,a.  [Fr.]  Atrahiliary.  "Atra- 
bilaire  blasphemer  of  the  miracles."  Warburton. 

AT-RA-BJ-LA'EI-AN,  a.  [L.  ater,  black,  and  biUs, 
bile.]  Melancholy  ;  full  of  bile.  '^T'h.e  atrabi- 
larian  constitution."  Arbuthnot. 

AT-RA-BI-LA'EI-OtJS,  a.  Melancholic ;  full  of 
bile  ;  atrabilarian.  Quincy. 

AT-EA-BI-LA'EI-OUS-NESSj  /i.  The  state  of 
being  melancholy.  Johnson. 

AT-RA-BIl'IA-EY,  a.     Melancholy;  atrabilious. 
Atrahiliary  capsules,  the  renal  capsules,  arteries, 
and  veins.     Dunglison. 

AT-RA-BIL'IOys,  a.  Melancholic  or  hypochon- 
driacal ;  atrabilarious  ;  atrahiliary.  "  The  atra- 
bilious temperament."  Grant. 

AT-EA-M?N-TA'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  Black  as 
ink ;  inky.  " Atramentaceoiis  mucus."  Derham. 

AT-EA-MEN'TAL,  a.  [L.  atrammtum,  inkj  Inky ; 
black.  "Atramental  and  denigrating."  Browne. 

AT-RA-M^N-TA'EI-OUS,  a.  Suitable  for  making 
ink  ;  black  as  ink  ;  atramentaceous.       Smart. 

AT-EA-MEN'TOyS,  a.     Inky  ;  black.  Swift. 

t  A'TEED  (a'terd),  a.  [L.  ater,  black.]  Tinged 
with  black.  Whitaker. 

A-TRlP',  ad.  {Naut.)  Applied  to  the  anchor 
when  drawn  out  of  the  ground  perpendicularly  ; 
—  also  applied  to  the  sails  when  hoisted  to  the 
top  of  the  mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

j3-'  TRl-  ijM,  n. ;  pi.  a'  tri-a.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aWpios, 
exposed  to  the  air.  Scaliger.  Tuscan  town  Atria, 
where  this  style  of  architecture  originated. 
Varro.l  The  hall  or  principal  room  of  a  Ro- 
man house.  Weale. 

A-TEO'CIOyS  (ii-tro'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  atrox,  fierce, 
cruel  ;  It.  atroce ;  Sp.  atroz  ;  Fr.  atroee.'] 
Wicked  in  a  high  degree  ;  villanous ;  flagitious  ; 
heinous  ;  outrageous  ;  enormous.  "  Unless  it 
be  an  atrocious  oiTence."  Ayliffe. 

Syn.  —  See  Heinous. 


A-TEO'CIOyS-LY  {j-tro'shus-Ie)j  ad.  In  aii  atro- 
cious manner ;  flagitiously.  Lowth. 

A-TEO'CIOyS-NESS  (j-tro'shus-nSs),  re.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  atrocious  ;  atrocity.  "  The  atro- 
ciousness  of  the  crime."  Burke. 

A-Tr69'5-TY,  re.  Horrible  wickedness;  enor- 
mity.    "The  .  .  .  atrocity  of  the  fact."  Wotton. 

AT'RO-PA,   re.      [Gr.    "ArpoTrat,    inflexible  ;    the 

name  of  one  of  the  Fates,  who  was  supposed 

to   cut  the  thread  of  human  life.]     {Bot.)  A 

genus  of  poisonous  plants.  Loudon. 

Atropa  belladomia,  deadly-nightshade  or  dwale. 

At'RO-PHIED  (St'ro-fld),  p.  a.  Wasted  away,  or 
consumed  by  atrophy.  Spectator, 

AT'EO-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  irpoipia-,  a  priV.  and  rp/^w, 
to  nourish.]  {Med.)  Emaciation  or  wasting  of 
the  body  for  want  of  nourishment. 

Pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence.        Milton. 

4-TRO'PI-A,  i„_     {Chem.)  A  vegetable  -alkali, 
At'RO-PINE,   S  highly  poisonous,  obtained  from 

the  Atropa  bellctdonna,  or  deadly-nightshade  ; 

—  written  also  atropina.  Gregory. 

AT-TAC' CA,  [It.,  from  attaccare,  to  tie,  to  bind.] 
{Mus.)  A  direction  which  denotes  that  the  next 
movement  is  to  follow  immediately,  without 
any  pause.  Moore. 

AT-TACH',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  toeacan,  to  add  to ;  It. 
attaccare ;  Sp.  atacar ;  Fr.  atfacher.']  \i.  at- 
tached ;  pp.  ATTACHING,  ATTACHED.] 

1.  To  fasten ;  to  tie ;  to  join ;  to  bring  into 
contact;  to  unite  closely  ;  to  connect;  as,  "To 
attach  a  label  to  a  parcel  or  package  " ;  "  To  at- 
tach the  traces  to  a  carriage." 

A  smaller  building  is  sometimes  atta/:hed  to  a  laxger. 

a-abli. 

The  play  which  this  pathetic  prologue  was  attached  to  was 

a  comedy.  Ctmftierland. 

2.  To  bind  by  interest,  taste,  or  affection. 

Songs,  garlands,  flowers, 
And  charming  symphonies,  attac/ied  the  heart 
Of  Adam.  Mlton. 

The  great  and  rich  depend  on  those  whom  theii-  power  or 
their  wealth  attaches  to  them.  Sogers. 

3.  {Mil.)  To  place  or  appoint  by  authority. 
An  officer  or  soldier  is  said  to  be  attached  to  any  regiment 

or  company  with  which  he  may  have  been  ordered  to  do 
duty.  Campbell. 

4.  To  arrest ;  to  seize,  as  by  authority. 

Bohemia  greets  you. 
Desires  you  to  attach  his  son,  who  has 
His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off-.  Shak. 

5.  {Law.)  To  take  or  apprehend  by  virtue  of 
a  writ  or  precept  called  an  attachment ;  —  ap- 
plied both  to  persons  and  property.        Burrill. 

Syn. —  See  Annex,  Affix,  Fix.. 

t  AT-TACH',  re.    Attachment.  Pope. 

AT-TACH'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  attached  ;  lia- 
ble to  attachment.  Seager. 

ATTACHE  (at--i-sha')>  «•  [Fr.]  A  person  at- 
tached to,  or  dependent  on,  another  person,  or 
a  legation,  or  company  ;  an  adherent ;  a  subal- 
tern. Mackintosh. 

AT-TACHED'  (?t-t5clit'),p.  a.  1.  Closely  united ; 
bound  by  interest  or  affection ;  as,  "  An  attached 
friend." 

2.  (iow.)  Seized  under  attachment ;  a.s,"  At- 
tached property." 

AT-TACH'M5NT,  re.     [Fr.  attachement^ 

1.  State  of  being  attached ;  bond  of  affection  ; 
fondness  ;  love  ;  liking  ;  regard. 

The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an  attachment  to  their  own 
country.  Addison. 

2.  That  which  attaches  ;  as,  "  The  attach- 
ments of  home." 

3.  That  which  is  attached.  —  See  JEoiiAN 
Attachment. 

4.  {Law.)  An  apprehension  by  virtue  of  a 
precept,,  or  writ,  differing  from  an  arrest,  inas- 
much as  it  lays  hold  of  the  goods  as  well  as 
the  person :  —  a  species  of  mesne  process,  pecu- 
liar to  the  practice  of  some  of  the  Eastern  States 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  goods  or 
lands  of  a  defendant  are  seized  at  flie  com- 
mencement of  a  suit,  and  held  as  security  to 
satisfy  such  judgment  as  the  plaintiff  may  re- 
coTcr.  Burrill. 

Foreign  attachment,  {Eng.  Law.)  an  attachment  of 
the  property  of  a  foreign  or  absent  debtor,  or  a  debtor 
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out  of  the  jurisdiction  within  which  the  property  is 
found  :  —  a  similar  process,  in  the  United  States, 
against  the  property  of  absent,  non-resident,  or  ab- 
sconding debtors,  is  called  in  some  of  the  States  trustee, 
and  in  otiiers  garnishee,  process,  — Court  of  attachments, 
tile  lowest  of  the  forest  courts,  held  once  in  every 
forty  days  to  receive  from  the  foresters  or  keepers 
their  attachments  against  vert  and  venison ;  now  dis- 
used. Burrill. 
Syu.  — See  Love. 

AT-TACK',  V.  a.     [It.  aitaccare;  Sp.  atacar  ;  Fr. 

'  attaquerh     [i.  attackei)  ;  pp.  attacking,  at- 
tacked.] 

1.  To  cominence  an  act  of  hostility  upon  ;  to 
fall  upon  with  hostility  and  violence  ;  to  as- 
sault; to  assail.  "Those  that  attack  generally 
get  the  victory."  -  Cane's  Cainpaigns. 

'Unite  thy  forces  and  attack  their  lines.  Drydcn. 

3.  To  impugn  in  an}^  manner,  as  with  satire, 
calumny,  or  severe  criticism. 

The  declaimer  attacked  the  reputation  of  hia  adversaries. 

Johnson. 

AT-TACK',  n.    First  act  of  hostility  towards  ;  an 
assault ;  an  onset ;  invasion  ;  charge. 

AflBigning  to  each  his  part,  —to  one  the  attack,  to  another 
the  cry  of  onset.  D.  Webster. 

Syn.  —  Attack,  assault,  and  aggression  all  denote 
the  first- act  of  injury  or  hostility,  an,d  are  opposed  to 
defence  ;  and  they  may  be  made  by  an  individual  or  by 
an  army  upon  an  unoffending  party.  Encounter,  on- 
setf  and  cltarge  require  at  least  two  opposing  parties. 
An  unprovoked  attack,  assault,  or  aggression.  An 
attack  on  persons  or  property  ;  a  personal  assault ;  an 
encounter  between  two  antagonists  ;  an  impetuous 
onset ;  a  well-directed  charge  ;  an  invasion  of  a  coun- 
try. 
AT-TACK'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  attacked ; 
open  to  attack ;  assailable.  Ogilvie. 

AT-TACK']pR,  n.  One  who  attacks.    Elphinstone. 

AT'Tj3-<pEJV,n.     (Ornith,)  A  species  of  pheas- 
ant found  in  Greece  and  Sicily.  Agassiz. 

AT-TAIN',   0.  a.     [L.  attingo,  to  touch  upon,  to 
arrive  at ;    Fr.  atteindre.'\      [^'.  attained  ;  pp. 

ATTAINING,   ATTAINED.] 

1.  To  compass  or  get  by  efforts  ;  to  gain ;  to 
obtain ;  to  procure  ;  to  acquire. 

My  umpire,  Conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear, 

Light  after  light,  well  used,  they  shall  atfain.         Milton. 

Two  classes  of  men  occupy  high  station;  those  whose 

time  has  been  spent  in  thinking  how  it  could  be  attained, 

and  those  who  have  mainly  bestowed  their  attention  to  the 

use  that  should  be  made  of  it  when  attained.    Dr.  C  Taylor. 

2.  To  reach :  to  come  to  ;  to  arrive  at. 


Canaan  he  now  atfains  ;  I  see  his  tents 
Pitched  above  Sechem. 


Milton. 

"Not 
Bacon. 


3.  f  To  overtake  ;  to  come  up  with. 
attaining  him  in  time." 

Syn.  —  See  Acquire,  Reach. 

AT-TAIN',  V.  n.    To  reach  by  striving  for,  or  by 
progress  towards  ;  —  with  to  or  unto. 

Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  forme;  it  is  high;  lean- 
not  attain  unto  it,  I's,  cxxxix.  G. 

The  more  part  advised  to  depart  thence,  ...  if  by  any 
means  they  might  attain  to  Fhenice.  Acts  xxvii.  I'i. 

Milk, .  . .  after  twelve  days,  attaiTis  to  the  highest  degree 
of  acidity.  Arbuthnot. 

t  AT-TAIN',  n.     Thing  attained ;  an  attainment. 
**  Splendid  terrene  attains  are  akin."    GlanvilL 

AT-TAIN-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.    State  of  being  attaina- 

*  ble  ;  attainableness.  Coleridge. 

AT-TAIN'A-BLE,     a.      That  may  be    attained. 

*'  Good  which  is  attainable."  Tillotson. 


AT-TAIN' A-BLE-NESS,  n. 
tainable. 


Quality  of  being  at- 
Cheyne. 

AT-TAIN'D]pR,  n.  [L.  ad,to,  andtingo,  to  tinge, 
from  Gr.  riyyai,  to  stain  ;  Old  Fr.  attainder ;  Fr. 
teindre,  to  tinge  or  stain.] 

1.  Taint ;  blemish  ;  sully  of  character. 
So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue, 

He  lived  from  all  attainder  of  suspect.  Sliak, 

2.  {Law.)  Corruption  of  blood,  or  extinction 
of  civil  rights,  in  consequence  of  being  con- 
demned for  a  capital  crime.  Brande. 

By  attainder  fi)Bo,  for  treason  or  other  felony,  the  blood 
of  the  person  attamted  13  so  corrupted  as  to  be  rendered  no 
longer  inheritable.  Blackstone. 

AT-TAIN'M^NT,  n.     1.  Act  or  power  of  attain- 
ing.    •'  Government  is  an  art  above  the  attain- 
ment oi  an  ordinary  genius."  South. 
2.  That  which  is  gained  by  exertion ;  acqui- 
sition ;  aequirement. 

Our  attainments  are  mean,  compared  with  the  perfection 
of  the  universe.  &rew. 

Syn. —  See  Acquirement. 


AT-TAINT',  u.  a.  [See  Attainder.]  [t.  at- 
tainted ;  pp.  attainting,  attainted.] 

1.  To  cloud  with  ignominy ;  to  disgrace. 

Lest  she  with  blame  her  honor  should*  aHaijii.    Spfmser. 

2.  To  taint.  '^Attainted  .  .  .  flesh."      Barret. 

3.  (Law.)  To  find  guilty  of  a  crime,  especial- 
ly of  felony  or  treason,  and  thereby  subject  to 

'forfeiture  of  civil  rights  and  corruption  of  blood. 

I  must  offend  before  I  be  attainted.  Shak. 

AT-TAINT',  a.     Convicted;  attainted.     "Alien, 

abjured,  perjured,  or  attaint."     [it.]        Sadler. 

AT-TAINT',  n.     1.  f  A  taint ;  a  stain  ;  a  soil. 

2.  {Farriery.)  A  blow  or  wound  on  the  hinder 
foot  of  a  horse.  Crabb. 

3.  {Law.)  A  writ  against  a  jury  for  false 
judgment.  Burrill. 

AT-TAINT'gD,  p,  a.    Disgraced  by  attainder. 

AT-TAINT'M^NT,  n.  State  of  being  attainted. 
"  Wolsey,  upon  whose  attaintment.  *  Ashmole. 

AT-TAINT'URE  (gt-tant'yur),  n.  {Law.)  Legal 
censure  ;  disgrace  from  attainder  ;  attaintment. 

The  earl's  lands,  which  were  forfeited  by  his  attainture. 

Speed. 

AT'TAL,  1  yj^  {Mining.)  Rubbish;  refuse;  stony 
AT'TLE,  5  cast-off  matter.  Weale. 

t  AT-TAM'J-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  attamino.']  To  cor- 
rupt ;  to  defile  ;  to  contaminate.  Coles. 

AT'TAR  '{of  Roses) i  n.  An  essential  oil,  made  in 
Oriental  countries,  from  the  petals  of  several 
kinds  of  rose  ;  —  called  also  ottar  of  roses  and 
otto  of  roses.  —  See  Ottar.  P.  Cyc. 

t  AT-TAsK',  v.  I*.    To  task  ;  to  tax.  Shak. 

t  AT-TASTE',  V.  w.    To  taste.  Chaucer. 

AT-TEM'P]gR,  V.  a.  [L.  attempero  ;  ad,  to,  and 
tempero,  to  mix;  to  moderate.]  [i.  attem- 
pered ;  pp.  attempering,  attempered.] 

1.  To  reduce  or  weaken  the  peculiar  force  of 
one  quality  or  substance  by  admixture  with 
another  of  a  diff"erent  nature;  to  temper;  as, 
"To  attemper  cold  with  heat." 

Nobility  attempers  sovereignty.  Bacon. 

2.  To  moderate  ;  to  soften;  to  mollify. 

Those  smiling  eyes  attempering  every  ray.         Pope. 

3.  To  mix  in  just  proportions  ;  to  regulate. 

God  hath,  so  attempered  the  blood  and  bodies  of  fishes. 

Ray. 

4.  To  adapt ;  to  make  suitable. 


Let  arts  of  gods  and  heroes  old, 
Attempered  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ. 


.  Pope. 


t  AT-TEM'PJ5:r-ANCE,  n.  Temperance.  Chaucer. 

t  AT-TEM'-P^R-ATE,  V.  a.  To  attemper;  to  reg- 
ulate. "If  any  one  do  attemperate  his  actions 
accordingly."  Barrow. 

t  AT-TEM'P^R-ATE,  a,      1.   Temperate.     ''At- 
temperate speech."  Chaucer. 
2.  Adapted;  suited;  accommodated. 

Hope  must  b?  proportioned  and  attemperate  to  the  prom- 
ise. Hammond. 

t  AT-TEM'PJpR-LY,  ad.     Temperately.    Chaucer. 

AT-TEM'P^R-MENT,  n.  Act  of  attempering,  or 
mixing  in  just  proportions.  Dr.  Chalmers. 

AT-TEMPT'  (5tt-t6mt'),  V.  a.  [L.  attento^  to  reach 
after ;  It.  attentare  ;  Sp.  atentar ;  Fr.  attenter.'] 
\i.  attempted  ;  pp.  attempting,  attempted.] 

1.  To  try;  to  assay;  to  make  experiment  or 
trial  of. 

New  ways  I  must  attempt  my  jgrovelling  name 

To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fame.         Dryden. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  accomplish  ;  to  undertake. 

If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost  thee  dear.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  assail  with  temptations  ;  to  tempt. 


I  also  erred  in  overmuch  admiring 

What  seemed  in  thee  so  perfect,  that  I  thought 

No  evil  durst  attempt  thee. 


Milton. 


AT-TEMPT'  (5it-t6mt'),  v.n.    To  make  an  attempt 

or  a  trial ;  to  endeavor  ;  to  try.  Browne. 

Not  that  they  durst  without  his  leave  attempt.      Milton. 

AT-TEMPT'    (et-temt'),  n.     An   effort  to  gain  a 
■  point ;    endeavor  ;  ■  essay  ;    experiment ;   trial ; 
undertaking;  enterprise. 

The  state  that  strives  for  liberty,  though  foiled. 
Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt.  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  A  spirited  attempt;  a  mighty  ^ort  \  an 
earnest  endeavor ;  a  feeble  essay  ;  a  euccessfut  exper- 
iment ;  a  persevering  trial  j  an  arduous  undertaldng ; 
a  hazardous  enterprise. 


AT-TEMPT'A-BLE  (gt-temt'^i-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  attempted,     [r.]  Shak. 

AT-TEMPT'J5R  (^it-temt'er),  n.  One  who  attempts. 

t  AT-TEMP'TIVE,  a.  Enterprising;  ready  to 
attempt.  "Attem.ptivef  able,  worthy."     Daniel. 

AT-TEND',  V.  a.  [L.  attendo  ;  ad,  to,  and  tendo, 
to  stretch,  i.  e.  to  apply  the  mind  to  ;  It.  at- 
tendere;  Sp.  atender;  Fr.  attendre.l  \i.  at- 
tended ;  pp.  attending,  attended.] 

1.  t  To  apply  the  mind  to  ;  to  regard. 

The  diligent  pilot  in  a  dangerous  tempest  doth  not  attend 
the  unskiltul  words  of  a  passenger.  Sidney. 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  stork, 
"When  neither  is  attended.  Shak. 

2.  To  wait  on  ;  to  serve. 

Hie  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court,  Shak. 

3.  To  accompan»y  ;  to  be  present  with;  to  be 
connected  with  as  a  part. 

SpeakinfTor  mute,  all  comeliness  and  grace 

Attends  thee.  Milton. 

4.  t  To  wait  for  ;  to  await  ;  to  be  in  store 
for.  "  A  prospect  of  the  state  that  attends  all 
men  after  this."  Locke. 

Thy  interpreter  attends  thee  at  the  orchard  end.     Shak. 

Syn.  —  A  physician  attends  his  patient;  we  wait 

on  and  accompany  our  friends.  —  See  Accompany, 

FOLLOW^. 

AT-TEND',  V.  n.  1.  To  apply  the  mind  in  an 
effort  to  hear,  observe,  or  comprehend;  to  give 
heed ;  to  pay  regard. 

But  thy  relation  now:  for  1  attend. 
Pleased  with  thy  words  no  less  than  thou  with  mine. 

Milton. 
My  eon,  attend  to  my  words.  Prov.  iv.  20. 

2.  To  be  present,  or  near  ;  to  be  within  call ; 
to  be  in  waiting. 

He  was  required  to  attend  upon  the  committee.  Clarendon. 

3.  f  To  wait;  to  delay. 

Tlant  anemones  after  the  first  rains,  if  you  will  have  flow- 
ers very  forward;  bift  it  is  surer  to  attend  till  October. 

Evelyn. 

AT-TEND'ANCE,  n.  1.  Act  of  attending  or  wait- 
ing on;  service;  ministration.  "After  many 
years'  attendance  upon  the  duke."     Clarendon. 

Why  might  not  you,  mv  lord,  receive  attendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants  ?  Sliak. 

2.  The  person  or  persons  waiting  on,  or 
serving;  attendants. 

Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train.  Milton. 

3.  Attention  ;  regard  ;  heed. 

Give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine. 

1  Tim.  iv.  13. 

4.  t  A  waiting  for ;  expectation. 

That  which  causeth  bitterness  in  death  is  the  languishing 
attendance  and  expectation  of  it  ere  it  come.  Hooker. 

AT-TEND'ANT,  a.     1.  Accompanying  as  subor-  • 
dinate.     *'  Attendant  on  their  lord."        Milton. 

2.  Connected  with  consequentially,  or  by  ac- 
cident;  as,  *'  Attendaiit  circumstances." 

3.  {Law.)  Owin^  a  duty  or  service  to  another ; 
waiting  or  depending  upon  another.       Burrill. 

AT-TEND'ANT,  n.  1.  One  who  attends  or  ac- 
companies ;  one  of  a  train  ;  a  follower.  **  Brave 
attendants  near  him."  Shak. 

2.  One  who  is  present  on  any  occasion. 

He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  all  meetings  relating  to 
charity.  Sunft. 

3.  One  who  waits  the  pleasure  of  another,  as 
a  suitor  or  agent. 

To  give  an  attendant  quick  despatch  is  a  civility.    Burnet. 

4.  That  which  is  connected  with  something 
else,  as  concomitant  or  consequent. 

It  is  hard  to  take  into  view  all  the  attendants  that  will  be 
concerned  in  a  question.  Watts. 

5.  {Law.)  One  who  owes  a  duty  or  service  to 
another,  or  depends  upon  another.  Cowell. 

AT-TEND']pR,  n.  One  who  attends ;  an  attend- 
ant ;  an  associate.  B.  Jonson. 

AT-TEND'ING,  p.  a.  'Attentive  :  —  giving  at- 
tendance ;  waiting  on.  Shak. 

t  AT-TEND'M?NT,  n.  An  attending  circumstance. 
"  Uncomfortable  attendments  of  nell."  Browne. 

t  AT-TEND'R?SS,  n.  A  female  attendant.  "At- 
iendress  at  the  table."  Fuller. 

attentive ;  listening. 

Shak. 
Spenser. 


tAT-TENT',  a.     Intent; 


Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
"With  an  attent  ear. 


t  AT-TENT',  n.    Attention. 
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AT-TEN'TATES,  n.  pi.  [L.  attentata,  things  at- 
tempted.] (Law.)  Proceedings  pending  a  suit 
after  an  inhibition  is  decreed :  —  things  wrong- 
fully innovated  or  attempted  in  a  suit  by  an 
inferior  judge,  pending  an  appeal.         Burrill. 

t  AT-TENT'LY,  ad.    Attentively.  Barrow. 

^T-T£n'TION,  n.     [L.  attentio  ;  Fr.  attention.] 

1.  Act  of  attending ;  a  steady  exertion  or 
application  of  the  mind ;  heed ;  regard. 

By  aUention  ideas  are  registered  in  the  memory.      Locke. 

2.  Civility  ;  courtesy  ;  as,  "  To  show  atten- 
tion to  a  guest." 

Syn.  —  Give  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge or  learning  ;  application  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  proticicncy  ;  knowledge  is  gained  by  study ; 
use  vigilance  in  your  calling  ;  take  /leedXo  your  con- 
duct ;  have  regard  to  your  reputation. —  See  Care, 
Regaed. 

Attention  to  external  things  is  observation ;  atten- 
tion  to  the  subjects  of  onr  own  consciousness  is  reflec- 
tion  attention  is  tile  abstraction,  of  the  mind  from 

all  thmgs  else,  and  fixing  it  upon  one  object;  and 
abstraction  is  the  fixing  of  the  mind  upon  one  object  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.    Fleming. 

AT-TEN'TIVE,  a.  Paying  attention;  vigilant; 
observant ;  mindful ;  heedful.  "  "We  gave  most 
attentive  ear."  Hooker. 

A  critic  is  more  attentive  to  what  is  wanting  than  to  what 
is  present.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Careful,  Dilisent,  Mindful. 

AT-TEN'TIVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  attentive  manner. 

.AT-TEN'TJVE-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  atten- 
tive.   *^ Attentiveness  to  .  .  .  prayers."  Addison. 

AT-TEN'U-ANT,  a.  Making  thin  ;  diluting ;  dil- 
uent.   "  Tilings  that  be  attenuant."      Holland. 

AT-TEN'(J-ANT,  re.  ^Med.)  Medicine  to  dilute 
the  blood,  or  make  it  thin.  Brande. 

AT-TEN'U-ATE  (eit-ten'yu-at))  "•  «•  [L.  attenuo, 
attenuaius.']     [i.  attenuated  ;  pp.  attbnuat- 

INO,  ATTENUATED.] 

1.  To  make  thin ;  to  reduce  in  consistency. 
Of  such  concernment,  too,  is  drink  and  food, 

To  Incrassate  or  attenuate  tile  blood.  Dryden. 

2.  To  lessen ;  to  diminish ;  to  make  slender. 

I  come  now  to  the  Mahometans;  .  .  .  this  fatal  sect  has 
.justled  her  [the  church  of  Christ]  out  of  divers  large  regions 
in  Afric,  in  Tartary,  and  other  places,  and  attenuated  their 
number  in  Asia.  Howell. 

AT-TEN'U-ATE,  u,.  Made  thin ;  attenuated.Bocore. 

AT-TEN'U-AT-5D,  a.    1.  Made  thin  ;  made  slen- 
der. "  Spider's  most  attenuated  web."     Young. 
2.    (Bot.)    Gradually   tapering  to    a    point, 
without  becoming  flat.  P.  Cyc. 

AT-TEN-U-A'TION,  re.     [L.  attenuatio.'] 

1.  Act  of  attenuating ;  a  thinning  ;  a  dimin- 
ishing in  weight  or  consistency.  Bacon. 

2.  State  of  being  made  thin.  "  I  am  ground 
even  to  an  attenuation."  Donne. 

AT'T^R,  re.  Corrupt  matter  issuing  from  an 
ulcer.     [Local,  Eng.]  Skinner. 

t  AT'T?E-EATE,  v.  a.  [Low  L.  atterro,  atterra- 
tus ;  terra,  earth ;  Fr.  afteri'er,  or  atterrir.]  To 
make  land  by  carrying  earth,  or  by  alluvion. 

t  AT-TipR-EA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  making  land 
by  transporting  earth. 

AT-TEST',  V.  a.  [L.  attestor  ;  ad,  to,  and  testor, 
to  be  a  witness  ;  testis,  a  witness  ;  It.  attestare ; 
Sp.  atestar ;  Fr.  attester.J  [«'.  attested  ;  pp. 
attesting,  attested.] 

1.  To  bear  witness  to  ;  to  witness  ;  to  certify. 
Many  particular  facts  are  recorded  in  holy  writ,  attested  by 

particular  pagan  authors.  Addison, 

2.  To  call  to  witness ;  to  invoke  as  con- 
scious. 

I  touch  the  sacred  altars,  touch  the  flames. 

And  all  these  powers  attest,  and  all  their  names.    Dryden. 

3.  To  give  proof  of  ;'to  manifest. 

The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
AUest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings.  Jllilton. 

AT-TEST',  re.  Witness  ;  attestation,  [u.]     Shak. 

AT-T^IS-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  attestatio  ;  It.  attesta- 
iione ;  Sp.  atestacion ;  Fr.  attestation.'] 

1.  Act  of  attesting  ;  testimony  ;  witness. 
Suffering  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which 

they  delivered.  Paley. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  soldier's  certificate  signed  by  a 
magistrate.  Campbell. 


Milton. 


3.  (Law.)  Act  of  witnesses  in  attesting  the 
execution  or  signatures  of  a  deed  or  other  in- 
strument. Burrill. 

AT-TEST'^R,  n.  A  witness.  "  Credit  of  the  at- 
testers,  and  truth  of  the  relations."       Spenser. 

AT-TES'TJVE,  a.    Attesting,    [r.]    Month.  Rev. 

AT-TEST'OR,re.  A  witness  ;  an  attestor.  Drydeh. 

AT'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  'AttlkSs.]  ■  Belonging  to  Attica, 
or  Athens,  its  capital;  —  noting  especially  what 
is  pure,  classical,  or  elegant.  "Done  in  an 
Attic  or  elegant  style."  Hamner. 

what  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice. 

Of  ^Mtc  taste. 
Attic  base,  (Arch.)  the  base  of  a        .  . 

column  having  an  upper  and  low-     ^J \. 

er  torus,  a  scotia,  and  fillets  be- 
tween them. ittic  order,  (Arch.) 

a  low  order  of  architecture  used 
over  a  principal  order,  and  orna- 
mented with  pilasters,  never  with  columns. dttic 

story,  {Arch.)  the  upper  story  of  a  house,  when  the 
ceiling  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  sides,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  a  common  garret.  The  term 
is  now  frequently  applied  to  a  garret.     Wcalc. 

Attic  dialect,  the  dialect  of  the  Greek  language 
spoken  by  the  Athenians.  —  Attic  faitli,  inviolable 
faith. — dttic  salt,  delicate,  poignant  wit. 

At'TIC,  n.    1.  A  native  of  Attica.  Bentley. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  low  order  over  a  principal  order, 

ornamented  with  pilasters,  never  with  columns  ; 

the  upper  story  or  garret  of  a  building.    Weale. 

AT'TJ-CAL,  a.   Relating  to  Attica ;  pure  ;  clas- 
sical ;  Attic.  Hammond. 
AT'TJ-C1§M,  n.      [Gr.  aTTiKtayLO;.] 

1.  An  Attic  idiom  or  phrase ;  an  elegant, 
concise,  or  witty  expression.  Milton. 

There  is  an  elegant  atticism  which  occurs  Luke  xiii.  9. 
"If  it  bear  fruit,  well."  Newcome. 

2.  Favoritism  towards  the  Athenians-  *'  Put 
to  death  by  Peedaritus  for  atticism.."       Hobbes. 

AT'T{-ClZE,  V.  n.     [Gr.  arnxl^w.] 

1.  To  use  an  Atticism.  Bentley. 

2.  To  favor,  or  side  with,  the  Athenians. 

Smith,  Trans,  of  Thucydides. 

t  AT-TIG'U-OtJS,  -a.  [L.  attiguus ;  attingo,  to 
touch.]     Bordering  on ;  contiguous.  Craig. 

t  AT-TIlMpE',  V.  a.  [L.  attingo  ;  ad,  to,  and  tan- 
go, to  touch.]     To  touch  lightly.  Coles. 

AT-TIrE',  v.  a.  [Fr.  atours,  di*ess ;  atourner, 
to  clothe,  to  adornj^  £i.  attired  ;  pp.  attir- 
ing, ATTIRED.]  "To  dress ;  to  clothe ;  to  ar- 
ray"; to  apparel. 

Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white.  Shak. 

AT-TIeE',  n.  1.  Clothes  ;  dress  ;  especially,  or- 
namental garments  ;  apparel ;  —  a  head-dress. 

Nature  hath  left  it  to  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  his  own 
attire.  Hooper. 

2.  (Her.)  The  horns  of  a  stag  in  a  coat  of 
arms.  Phillips. 

3.  t  (Bot.)  A  name  formerly  •  plied  to  the 
internal  parts  of  a  flower ;  —  now  called  sta- 
mens. Bailey. 

Syn.  —  See  Apparel. 

AT-TIEED'  (?t-tird'),  p.  a.   1.  Furnished  with  at- 
tire ;  dressed  ;  decked  in  ornamental  garments. 
2.  (Her.)  Furnished  with  horns;  —  used  in 
speaking  of  a  buck  or  stag.  Bullokar. 

AT-TIR'pR,  re.     One  who  attires.  Bailey. 

AT-TlR'JNG,  n.     1.  The  head-dress.  Huloet. 

2.  Dress  ;  apparel ;  array, 
t  AT-Ti'TLE  (jt-ti'tl),  1/.  u,.     To  entitle.     Gower. 

AT'Tl-TUDE,  re.  [Low  L.  aptitudo  ;  L.  apto,  to 
fit ;  It.  attitudine ;  Sp.  aetitiid ;  Fr.  attitude.] 

1.  The  posture  or  position  of  the  whole  body 
in  a  state  of  immobility,  either  instantaneous  or 
continued;  as,  " A  graceful  aWzYwt^e "  ;  "To 
assume  an  attitude." 

2.  (Fine  Arts.)  The  position  of  a  figure  by 
which  the  action  or  sentiment  of  the  person  is 
represented. 

They  were  famous  originals  that  gave  rise  to  statues,  with 
the  same  air,  posture,  ana  attitudes.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Gesture. 

AT-TI-TU'DI-NAL,   a.     Relating  to   attitude  or 

posture.  Smart. 

AT-TI-TU-DI-NA'RI-AN,  re.  One  studious  of  atti- 
tudes ;  one  who  attitudinizes.  GaU. 


AT-TI-tO'DI-NIZE,  v.  re.  To  assume  affected 
attitudes,  airs,  or  postures.  Ch.  Ob. 

AT-t6l'L5NT,  a.  [L.  attollo,  attollens,  to  raise 
up.]  (Anat.)  That  lifts  up  ;  raising  up.  "  The 
attollent  muscles."  Derham. 

AT-TONE',  V.  n.    See  Atone.  Todd. 

AT-TORN'  (at-tUrn'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  tyrnan,  to  turn ; 
Low  L.  attorno  ;  Old  Fr.  attomer.]  (Law.)  'To 
transfer  the  service  of  a  vassal,     [r.]      Sadler. 

AT-TORN',  or  AT-TURN'  (st-turn'),  v.  n.  (Law.) 
To  .acknowledge  a  new  possessor  of  property, 
and  accept  tenancy  under  him.         Blackstone. 

AT-TOR'NJY  (at-tur'n?),  re. ;  pi.  at-tok'neys. 
[Low  Ij. attornatus  ;  Old  Fr:-attorne,  or  attowne ; 
attorner,  to  turn  over  to  another.]  One  who  is 
appointed  by  another  to  do  something  in  his 
place  or  stead ;  a  proxy  ;  a  lawyer. 

Attorney-at-law,  one  legally  qualified  to  prosecute 
and  defend  actions  in  courts  of  law ;  a  solicitor  ;  a  law- 
yer. In  England,  and  in  some  of  the  United  States, 
an  attorney  is  distinguished  from  a  counsellor,  as  one 
who  carries  on  the  more  mechanical  parts  of  suits,  or 
such  as  do  not  require  to  be  conducted  in  open  court. 
— attorney  in  fact,  a  private  attorney  authorized  to 
transact  business  for  another  which  is  not  of  a  legal 
character.  This  authority  is  conferred  by  an  instru- 
ment in  writing  called  a  Letter  of  attorney,  or,  more 
commonly,  a  power  of  attorney.  Burrill. 

Syn. ^  See  Lawyer. 

t  AT-TOR'NfY  (»t-tur'ne),  v.  a. 

1.  To  perform  by  proxy.  Shak. 

2;  To  employ  as  a  proxy.  Shak. 

AT-TOR'N^Y-^EN'^R-AL,  re.  A  prosecuting 
officer  of  government ;  a  ministerial  officer  who 
acts  for  a  government  as  an  attorney  does  for 
his  employer.  Romilly. 

AT-TOR'N^Y-^EN'^R-AL-SHIP,  re.  The  office 
of  attorney-general.  Month.  Rev. 

AT-TOR'N^Y-SHlP  (jt-tiir'ne-ship),  re.  The  office 
of  an  attorney ;  agency.  Shak. 

AT-TORN'M^NT  (jt-tiirn'inent),  re.  (l^aiv.)  A 
yielding  of  the  tenant  to  a  new  lord,  or  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  him  as  such.  Cowell. 

tAT-T6UR',  re.  [Fi.  atours.]  Ahead-dress. — 
See  Attire.  Cliaucer. 

AT-TRACT',  V.  a.  [L.  attraho,  attractus;  ad,  to, 
and  traho,  to  draw  ;  It.  attrarre  ;  Sp.  afraer  ; 
Fr.  attraire.]  [i.  attracted  ;  pp.  attract- 
ing, attracted.] 

1.  To  draw  to  ;  to  bring  into  proximity. 

The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend. 

Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  place. 

Formed  and  impelled  its  neighbor  to  embrace.       Pope. 

2.  To  allure ;  to  win ;  to  engage. 

Adorned 
She  was,  indeed,  and  lovely,  to  attract 
Thy  love.  Miltm. 

Syn.—  See  Allure,  Charm. 

t  AT-TrACT',  re.     Attraction.  Hudibras. 

AT-TrAcT-A-BIl'J-TV,  re.  Capability  of  being 
attracted.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

AT-TRACT'A-BLE,  «.     That  may  be  attracted. 

t  AT-TRAC'TI-CAL,  a.  Having  power  to  attract. 
"An  electrical  or  attractical  virtue."  Ray. 

AT-TRAC'TILE,  m.     Having  power  to  attract. 

AT-TRACT'ING-LY,  ad.  In  an  attracting  man- 
ner ;  attractively. 

AT-TRAC'TION,  re.     [L.  attractio.] 

1.  Tendency  of  bodies  to  approach  one  an- 
other and  adhere  together ;  the. power,  principle, 
or  tendency  in  bodies  to  unite  ;  —  distinguished 
into  the  attraction  of  gravity,  or  gravitation,  — 
the  attraction  of  cohesion,  —  and  capillary, 
electrical,  and  ynagnetic  attraction. 

Attraction  may  be  performed  by  impulse  or  some  other 
means;  I  use  that  word  to  signify  any  force  by  which  bodies 
tend  towards  one  another.  JS'ewton. 

2.  Allurement ;  fascination  ;  charm. 

Setting  the  attraction  of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no 
other  charm.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Allurement. 

AT-TRAc'TJ  VE,  a.  Having  power  to  attract ;  in- 
viting; alluring. 

For  contemplation  he  and  valor  formed, 

For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace.       Miltrni. 


A,  B,  I,  O,  0,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  f.,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HilR,  HER; 


ATTRACTIVE 

AT-TRAc'TI  VE,  n.    That  which  draws  or  incites. 

"  The  attractives  of  his  discourse."  Fell. 

AT-TRAc'T{VE-LY,  ad.    With  the  power  of  at- 

tracting.  Richardson. 

AT-TRAC'T)VE-NfiSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  at- 
"  tractive.    "Attractiveness  in  riches."       South. 

AT-TRAc'TOR,   n.    A  person  or  thing  that  at- 

'  tracts.    "  True  attractors  of  love."      Whitlock. 

AT'TRA-HENT  [&t'rii-hent,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 

?t-tra'hent,  Wb."],  n.     [L.  attraho,  attrahens,  to 

draw  to.]    That  which  attracts.  Glanville. 

t  AT-TRAp',  v.  u,.  To  clothe ;  to  dress.  Spenser. 
t  AT-TRApt',  p.  a.    Adorned.  Spenser. 

t  AT-TR(;C-TA"I'IQN,  n.    [L.  attrectatio.']    Fre-. 

quent  handling.  '  ^  Bp.  Taylor. 

AT-TRIB'lI-TA-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  attributed  ; 

imputable  ;  ascribable.  Hale. 

AT-TRIB'UTE,  V.  a.  [L.  attribuo,  attributus ;  It. 
'  atlribuire  ;  Sp.  atribuir;  Fr.  aUribuer.']  [i.  at- 

TUIBUTED  ;    pp.   ATTRIBUTING,    ATTRIBUTED.] 

To  ascribe ;  to  assign ;  to  impute. 

"We  atlrHmtii  nothing  to  God  that  hath  any  repugnancy  or 
contradiction  in  it.  TiUotsoii. 

The  imperfection  of  telescopea  is  atlrilmted  to  spherical 
glosses.  IVewtoa. 

Syn. — See  Ascribe. 
AT'TRI-BUTE,  n.     1.  A  thing  attributed  or  be- 
longing to  any  one ;  a  property  ;  a  quality  ;  a 
characteristic. 

All  the  perfections  of  God  are  called  his  attributes.    Watts. 

2.  (Gram.)  Quality  or  state  assigned  to  a 
noun  by  an  adjective  or  modifying  phrase. 

Attributes  are  usually  distributed  under  the  three  heads  of. 
quality,  quantity,  and  relation.      -  JUill. 

3.  {Fine  Arts.)  A  symbol  given  to  certain 
figures,  to  distinguish  and  characterize  them, 
as  the  trident  of  Neptune,  &c. 

The  ladder  of  Jacob  is  a  striking  attribute  for  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  and  the  harp  for  King  David.  FairholU 

Syn.— See  Quality. 
At-TRI-BU'TION,  n.    1.  Act  of  attributing. 

The  attribution  of  prophetical  language  to  birds  was  com- 
mon among  the  Orientals.  Warton. 

2.  Quality  ascribed ;  attribute. 

Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have.  SItak. 

AT-TRIB'U-tIVE,  a.    That  attributes;  attribut- 
ing ;  expressing  an  attribute.  Shak. 
That  adjective  which  is  joined  immediately  to  a  substan- 
tive, to  modify  and  restrict  its  meaning,  is  called  an  attribu^ 
(iyc  adjective;  as,  "  A  3pteii<?i(/ temple.'*^              J.  W.  QibbB. 

AT-TRIB'y-TIVE,   n.     (Gram.)    A  word  which 

denotes  something  attributed. 

All  attributives  are  either  verbs,  particles,  or  adjectives. 

Harris. 

AT-TRITE',  a.     [L.  attero,  attritus,  to  rub.] 

1.  Ground  or  worn  by  rubbing,   [r.]    Milton. 

2.  (Theol.)  Sorry  for  sin  only  from  a  sense  of 
shame  or  the  fear  of  punishment.  "  A  man 
attrite  for  his  sins."  Bp.  Bull. 

AT-TRITE'NfSS,   n.      State  of  being  attrite  or 
much  worn ;  attrition,     [r.]  Johnson. 

AT-TRI"TI0N  (ait-triBh'un,  94),  n.     [L.  attritio.'] 

1.  Act  of  wearing,  as  when  bodies  rub  one 
against  another.  Woodward. 

2.  State  of  being  worn.  Johnson. 

3.  (Theol.)  Such  a  grief  for  sin  as  arises  only 
from  fear  of  punishment  or  a  sense  of  shame.; 
—  distinguished  from  contrition.  Tillotson. 

t  AT  TRY,  1  ^_  y^  s_  (gtter,  poison.]  Poison- 
tAT'TfR-LY,  ^ous;  virulent.  Chaucer. 

AT-TUNE',  f).  a.  [L.  tonus,  from  Gr.  rdms,  a  tone.] 
\i.  attuned;  pp.  attuning,  attuned.] 

1.  To  set  to  a  tune  ;  to  make  musical. 

Airs,  vernal  airs, 
Breathmg  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  accordant ;  to  harmonize. 

This  is  what  Epietetus  calls  "  to  attune  or  harmonize  one's 
mind  to  the  thmgs  which  happen."  Harris. 

tA-TWAIN'  (?-twan'),  ad.    [A.  S.  twegan,  two.] 
In  twain  ;  in  two  ;  asunder.  Shak. 

A-TWEEL',  interj.  I  wot  well.  [Scottish.]  Taylor. 

t  A-TWEEN',  ad.  or  prep.  ■  Between.       Spenser. 

t  A-TWInnE'  (si-twin'),  ad.    In  two ;  asunder  ; 
in  twain.  Chaucer. 
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A-TWiST',  a.     [A.  S.'  twinan,  to  twist.]     Awry  ; 
'  distorted,     [r.]  .  Seager. 

t  A-TWiXT'  (?-twifcst'),  prep.  Betwixt ;  between. 
Great  love  was  atwixt  them  two.  Chaucer. 

tA-Tw6'  (Mo'),  ad.  [K.S.tviegan,  two.']  Into 
two.  "  An  axe  to  smite  the  cord  atteo."  Chaucer. 

A-TYP'fC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  rhras,  a  type.] 
(Med.)  Having  no  type ;  irregular.   Dunglison.- 

jlVBJtlJ^E  (o-ban'),  n.  [Fr.  aubain,  a  foreigner, 
from  L.  alibi,  elsewhere,  and  natus,  born. 
Spelman.  L.  advena,  a  stranger.  Cujacius.] 
(Fr.  Law.)  Succession  to  the  property  of  a 
stranger;  —  droit  d'aubaine,  a  prerogative  by 
which  the  kings'  of  France  formerly  claimed 
the  property  of  a  stranger  who  died  in  their 
kingdom,  not  having  been  naturalized.  P.  Cyc. 

Au'BER-GlJVE,n.  [Fr.]  The  egg-plant,  or  mad- 
apple  ;  Solanum  melongena.  Gent.  Mag. 

An'BER-(^lST,  n.  [Ti.  aubergiste.]  An  inn- 
keeper ;  a  tavern-keeper.         [r.]        Smollett. 

AU'BURN,  a.  [A.  S.  byrnan,to  burn. — Fr.  a  brun, 
It.  irunc,  brown.  Sullivan,  It  is  written  aitron 
by  Beau.  1$  Fl.  and  by  Hall,  and  aiurne  by  Sir 
T.  Elyot  and  Shakspeare.  —  See  Brown.] 
Reddish  brown  ;  nut-brown  ;  chestnut  color. 

For  him  with  female  care, 
She  combed,  and  set  in  curls,  her  auburn  hair.    Dryden. 

An-eUE'm-4,n.  \GT.ivj(tiv,th.<i-aec'k.]  (ZoBl.) 
A  genus  of  ruminating  animals  ;  the  lama  and 
paco,  paca,  or  alpaca; — characterized  by  the 
elongation  of  the  neck.  Brande. 

AV  COVRAlfT  (o-ko-rSlng'),  a.  [Fr.,  in  the  cur- 
rent^ Well  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on ; 
having  the  run  of ;  —  used  of  public  or  private 
matters.  Ogilvie. 

Auction  (awk'shun,  94),  n.  [L.  audio  ;  augeo, 
auctus,  to  increase.] 

1.  A  public  sale  of  property  to  the  highest  bid- 
der ;  a  vendue.  "  Goods  sold  by  auction  "  ; 
"  Any  sale  at  auction."  McCulloch. 

2.  t  Things  sold  by  auction. 

Ask  you  why  Phrin6  the  whole  auction  buys?        Pope. 

Dutch  auction,  an  auction  in  which  the  auctioneer 

begins  by  naming  a  high  price,  and  gradually  reduces 

it  until  some  one  closes  with  his  ofl'er.       Land.  Ency. 

Auction,  i^.  a.    To  sell  by  auction.      Johnson. 

AUC'TION-A-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  an  auction. 
"  With  auctioiiary  hammer."  Dryden. 

AuC-TIpN-EER',  n.  One  whose  business  it  is 
to  offer  property  for  sale  by  auction  ;  one  who 
invites  bids  at  a  sale  by  auction. 

AUO-TION-EER',  v.  a.    To  sell  by  auction. 
Estates  are  landscapes,  gazed  upon  a  while. 
Then  advertised  and  auctioneered  away.         Cowper. 

AUCTION— ROOM,  n.  A  room  where  an  auction 
or  vendue  is  held.  Boswell. 

t  AuCTfVE,  a.  [L.  augeo,  auctus,  to  increase.] 
Of  an  increasing  quality.  Bailey. 

Au' CU-BA,  n.  (Bot.)  A  Japanese  laurel-like 
evergreen  plant,  or  shrub,  remarkable  for  its 
shining  pale-green  leaves  mottled  with  yellow ; 
the  gold  plant.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  AU-OU-PA'TION,  n.  [L.  aucupatio  ;  avis,  a 
bird,  and  capio,  to  take!]  Fowling ;  bird-catch- 
ing. Bailey. 

Au-DA'CIOyS  (aw-da'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  audax ;  au- 
deo,  to  dare  ;  It.  audac'e ;  Sp.  audaz ;  Fr.  auda- 
cic'ttx.] 

1.  Daring ;  venturesome ;  fearless  ;  intrepid. 

Thence  many  a  league. 
As  in  a  cloudy  chair  ascending,  rides 
Audacious.  Milton. 

2.  Bold  in  a  bad  sense  ;  insolent ;  impudent. 

Obey,  audacious  traitor;  kneel  for  grace.  ShaJc. 

3.  Proceeding  from  ahold,  insolent,  or  shame- 
less disposition.  "  Audaciom  eloquence."  "  .4m- 
dacious  wickedness."  Shak. 

Au-DA'CIOUS-LY  (Slw-da'shus-Ie),  ad.  Boldly: 
—  impudently.  South. 

AU-DA'CIOyS-NESS  (iw-da'shus-nSs),  n.  Qual- 
ity of  being  audacious ;  audacity.  Sandys. 

AU-DAC'I-TY  (3Lw-d5s'e-te),  n. 

1.  Boldness  ;  intrepidity ;  fearlessness.  "  Such 
courage  and  audacity.'*  Shak. 
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2.  Impudence  ;  effrontery  ;  presumptuoiis- 
■ness.  "  The  most  arrogant  awrfacii?/."        Joi/e. 

gyn.  — Audacity  marks  a  daring,  boldness  a  ready, 
character  ;■  Aarrfi/toorf  and  /larduicis  signify  capacity 
to  endure.  The  audacity  of  a  rebel ;  the  boldness  of 
an  advocate;  the  intrepidity  of  a  peneral ;  the  impu- 
dence of  a  knave  ;  the  effrontery  of  a  villain.  Auda- 
city, impudence,  and  effrontery  are  used  in  a  bad  sense  ; 
hardiness,  hardihood,  boldness,  in  a  good  or  bad  sense  ; 
intrepidity,  in  a  good  sense. 

AU-DJ-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Capability  of  beinp;  heard ; 
audibleness.  '  [k.]  Journal  of  Science. 

AU'DJ-BLE,  a.  [L.  audibilis  ;  audio,  to  hear.] 
That  may  be  heard ;  perceptible  by  the  ear. 
"  With  audible  lament."  Milton. 

AU'DI-BLE,  n.  The  object  of  hearing.  "  The 
smell  doth  not  once  dream  of  audibles.'*    More. 

AU'DI-BLE-NESS,  «.     Quality  of  being  audible. 

AU'DJ-BLY,  ad.    In  an  audible  manner.    Milton. 

\\  AU'D|-:6nCE  [9Lw'd?-ens,  P.J.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  aw'- 
dyens,  S.  F.;  %\wA'yem,  E.  K.  ;  aw'je-Sns,  W.'l, 
n.  [L.  audio,  to  hear  ;  It.  audienza  ;  Sp.  avdi- 
encia ;  Fr.  audience.'] 

1.  Act  of  hearing,  or  of  listening. 

Uii^  look 
Drew  audience,  and  Attention  still  as  night.        Milton. 

2.  The  ceremonial  hearing  of  ambassadors  or 
ministers  by  a  sovereign  or  chief  authority. 

liCt  me  have  audien.cc;  I  am  sent  to  speak. 

My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king.  Sfiak. 

3.  An  assembly  addressed  by  a  speaker  ;  an 
auditory. 

The  hall  was  filled  with  an  avdience  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence for  quality  and  pohtenesB.  Addison. 

4.  {Eng.)  A  court  held  by  an  archbishop. 
"  Into  the  arches  or  audience."       Canons  Eccl. 

II  Au'DI-ENCE-CHAM'B^R,  n.  The  place  set 
apart  for  giving  audience.  Trans,  of  Boccalini. 

II  AU-Df-ENCE-COURT,  n.  A  court  belonging 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  Arches  court,  though  inferior 
both  in  dignity  and  antiquity.  Butm. 

Au-DI-EJ^'Db  ET  TER-MT-JVJjf'Dd,  [L.,/or 
hearing  and  ending.']  (Law.)  A  writ  to  cer- 
tain persons  for  appeasmg  and  punishing  any 
insurrection  or  great  riot.  Whis/iaw. 

t  Au'D]-ENT,  n.  [L.  audio,  audiens.']  A  hearer. 
"The  audients  of  her  sad  story."  Shelton. 

AU'DJT,  V.  a.  [L.  audio,  to  hear.]  \i.  audited  ; 
pp.  AUDITING,  AUDITED.]  To  settle  by  an 
audit ;  to  examine  and  settle  or  adjust,  as  ac- 
counts. "We  reckon  up  and  audit  the  ex- 
penses." Fell. 

Au'DIT,  V.  n.     To  sum  up  ;  to  settle  an  account. 

Let  Hocus  audit',  he  knows  how  the  money  was  disbursed. 

Arhuihnot. 

Au'D]T,  n.  1.  The  settling  of  accounts  by  examin- 
ing documents  and  hearing  parties  concerned ; 
a  final  account. 
And  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows  save  Heaven  ?  Shak. 
2.  Audience;  a  hearing.     "Whoso  seeks  an 
audit  here, .  .  .  pays  his  tribute."  Cowper. 

Au'DIT— HO^SE,  n.  An  appendance  to  most  ca- 
thedrals, for  the  transaction  of  affairs  belong- 
ing to  them.  Sir  G.  Wheler. 

tAU-DT"TrpN  (au-dish'un),  ».  [Jj.  auditio.]  A 
hearing  ;  a  listening  to.  Bailey. 

t  AU'D|-TIVE,  a.     Capable  of  hearing.  Cotgrave. 

Au'DI-TOR,  n.  [L.  auditor ;  It,  auditore ;  Sp. 
auditor ;    Fr.  auditeur.] 

1.  A  hearer  ;  a  listener. 

I  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  auditors,  who  retailed 
my  maxims  and  my  jests.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  audits ;  a  person  appointed  to 
examine  a  particular  account,  and  state  or  cer- 
tify the  result ;  or  an  officer  whose  business  it 
is  to  examine  and  verify  all  accounts  relating 
to  the  business  of  the  government,  corporation, 
or  other  authority  from  which  he  receives  his 
appointment.  P.  Cyc. 

AU-Dj[-TO'R[-AL,  a.     Auditory.     Sir  J.  Stoddart. 

AU'DI-TpR-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  an  auditor. 

AU'DJ-TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, or  to  tte  organs  on  which  it  depends.  "  Vi- 
brations ...  in  the  auditory  nerves."    Newton. 
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AU'DI-TO-RY,  n.     [L.  miditorimn.'] 

1.  An  audience ;  an  assembly  of  hearers. 

I  look  upon  you  as  on  auditor!/  fit  to  be  waited  on.    South. 

2.  A  place  in  which  auditors  assemble. 
"When  Agrippa  and  Bcrnice  entered  into  the  auditory. 

Actsxxv.  23.     Wicktiff'e's  Traits. 

AU'DI- TRESS,  71.    A  female  hearer. 

Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress.  Milton. 

AU-DIT'IJ-AL,  a.  Relating  to  hearing;  audi- 
tive ;  auditory,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

t  AUP  (Siwf),  n.  [A.  S.  alf,  an  elf;  Dut.  alf.'\  A 
fool,  or  silly  fellow ;  an  oaf.  Burton, 

AV  FAIT  (o'fa'),  [Fr.,  to  the  fact.'\  Well-in- 
structed ;  skilful ;  expert.  Qu.  Rev. 

AU-^E'AN  [iu-je'^n,  Sm.  CI. ;  a.u'je-jn,  C.  Ash],  a. 
[Gr.  Avynaqj  a  king  of  Elis,  whose  stable,  con- 
taining three  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  un- 
cleansed  for  thirty  years,  was  cleaned  in  one 
day  by  Hercules.]  Belonging  to  Augeas  ;  —  full 
of  dirt  or  filth ;  as,  "  Augean  stable."      Tooke. 

AU'fi^R,  n.  [A.  S.  nafegar,  or  nafogar ;  Dut. 
avegaar.']   An  iron  instrument  for  boring  holes. 

Sharp  augers  brought,  with  which  he  bored  the  beams. 

Cowper. 

Au'e^R— HOLE,  n.  A  hole  made  by  an  auger. 
"  Hid  in  an  auger-hole."  Shak. 

AUOET  {o'-ihs.'),n.  [Fi.,  a  trough.]  (Mil.)  A 
long  wooden  case  containing  a  pipe  or  hose, 
used  for  firing  a  mine.  Campbell. 

Aught  (Iwt),  n.  [A.  S.  aught,  aht,.  or  aioiht.'] 
Any  thing.     [Incorrectly  written  ought.l  Shak. 

liaught  thy  wisdom  has  denied, 

Or  auglti  thy  goodness  lent.  Pope. 

AU'^lTE,  n.  [Gr.  avyirr}^,  the  turquoise ;  ahyiiji, 
to  shine,  to  glitter.]  (Min.)  A  compound  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumi- 
na, of  a  dark  green  or  black  color,  found-in 
basaltic  and  volcanic  rocks,  Dana. 

AUO-MENT',  V.  a.  [L.  augmetitum,  enlargement ; 
augmento,  augeo,  to  increase  ;  It.  augmentare ; 
Sp.  aumenfar  ;  Yr.  augmenter.']  [i.  augment- 
ed ;  pp.  AUGMENTINS,  AUGMENTED.]  To  make 
larger  ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  increase  ;  to  multiply. 

Though  fortune  change,  liis  constant  siiouse  remains. 
Augments  hia  joys,  and  mitigates  his  pains.  Po2je. 

Syn.  —  See  Add. 

AUG-MENT',  V.  n.     To  grow  larger  ;  to  increase. 

The  winds  redouble  and  the  rains  augruent.     JDryden. 

AUG'MgNT,  n.  1.  State  of  increase;  increase. 
"  This  augment  of  the  tree."  Walton. 

2.  {Gram.)  An  increase  at  the  beginmng  of 
some  of  the  tenses  of  Greek  verbs.  when 
formed  by  prefixing  a  syllable  or  two  syllables 
to  the  verb,  it  is  called  the  syllahic  augment, 
and  when  formed  by  changing  an  initial  short 
vowel  into  the  corresponding  long  one,  it  is 
called  the  temporal  augment,  Valpy. 

AUG-MENT'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  aug- 
mented or  increased.  Ammolk. 

AUG-M5:N-TA'T[0N,  n.  l.  Act  of  augmenting, 
or  state  of  being  augmented ;  increase  ;  enlarge- 
ment.    " Augtnentation  of  glory."  Hooker. 

2.  (Her.)  An  especial  mark  of  honor,  borne 
either  on  an  escutcheon  or  a  canton.    Johnson. 

3.  (Mus.)  Doubling  the  length  of  the  notes 
in  a  fugue  or  canon.  Buchanan. 

AUG-MeN-TA'TrON-COURT,  n.  {Eng.  Hist.)  A 
court  erected  by  Henry  YIII.  for  the  increase 
of  the  revenues  of  his  cro^vn  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  monasteries.  Warton. 

AUG-MEN'TA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
augmenting  ;  tending  to  increase.  Todd. 

AUG-MEN'TA-TIvE,  re.  {Gram.)  A  derivative 
word  formed  to  denote  an  excess  of  what  is  ex- 
pressed by  its  primitive.  Latham. 

AUG-M£NT'5R,  n.  One  who  enlarges  or  aug- 
ments. Johnson. 

Au'GRE  (Slw'lur),  n.     See  Augek.  Shak. 

AU'GUR,  re.  [L.  augur;  It.  augure;  Sp.  augur; 
Fr.  augure.  See  Auouey.]  One  who  pretends 
to.  predict  by  omens,  as  the  flight  of  birds  ;  a 
soothsayer.     "  Interpreted  by  the  atigursas  a 


sure  presage. 


Gibbon. 


AU'GUR,  V,  re.  [L.  auguror,  to  make  auguries ; 
It.  augurare;  Sp.  augurar\.Ft.  augurer.]     [i. 

AUGURED  ;    pp.    AUGURING,     AUGUllED.]       To 

predict  or  conjecture  from  signs ;  to  prognos- 
ticate;  to  guess.  "My  auguring  hope."  Shak. 
"  My  augurinff-Taini,"  Dryden, 

AU'GUR,  V,  a.  To  foretell ;  to  presage ;  to  fore- 
bode ;  to  betoken ;  to  portend.  "  I  did  augur 
all  this  to  him  beforehand."  B,  Jonson, 

Syn.  —  It  augurs  ill  to  be  too  fond  of  pleasure ;  but 
it  ]rresagcs  well  to  be  industrious ;  diligence  betokens 
prosperity  ;  clouds  portend  oy  forebode  a  storm. 


AU'GU-RAL,  a.     Kelating  to  augury. 

Au'GU-RATE,  v.  re.  To  judge  by  augury.  "I 
aug'urated  truly."     [r.]  Warburton. 

t  Au-GU-RA'TION,  n.  The  practice  of  augury. 
"  He  contemned  the  . . .  augurations."  Browne. 

Au'GUR-pR,  n.    An  augur ;  a  soothsayer.  Shak. 

Au-GU'EI-.\L,  a.  Relating  to  augury.  "  Augu- 
rial  and  tripudiary  divinations.  Browne. 

AU'GU-ETsT,  re.     An  augur,     [r.]  Booth. 

t  Au'GU-RIZE,  v.  n.  To  practise  augury.  Bailey, 

t  AU'GU-ROUS,  (S.  Predicting ;  prescient.  "Pre- 
saging in  their  augurous  hearts."       Chapman. 

AU'GUE-SHIP,  re.  The  office  of  an  augur.  Bacon. 

AU'GU-RY,  re.  [L.  augurium,  prophecy ;  sup- 
posed by  Vossius  to  be  equivalent  to  avegerium, 
the  conduct  or  action  of  birds,  from  avis,  a  bird, 
and  gero,  to  bear  ;  It.  §  Sp,  augurio  ;  Fr. 
augure.] 

1.  Prognostication  by   omens    or  prodigies. 
"  She  knew  by  augury  divine."  Swift, 

2.  An  omen  ;  a  sign  ;  a  prediction. 

Sad  auffuries  of  winter  thence  she  drew.       Dryden. 


AU'GUST,  re.  [L.  ajigustus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  agosto  ;  Fr. 
aoHi.]  The  eighth  month  of  the  year  ;  —  so 
named  in  honor  of  Augustus  Ceesar.  Holland. 

AU-GUST',  a.  [L.  augustus ;  augeo,  to  honor,  to 
reverence.]  Impressing  awe;  imposing;  ven- 
erable; stately;  great;  grand;  majestic;  awful. 

The  Trojan  chief  appeared  in  open  sight, 

Augv^t  in  visage  and  serenely  bright.  Dryden. 

AU-GUS'TAN,  a.     Relating  to  Augustus. 

Augustan  age,  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  most  bril- 
liant pei'iod-in  the  literary  history  of  Rome  ;  applied  by 
analogy  to  similar  periods  in  the  literary  history  of 
otlier  countries;  as,  "The  Augustan  age  of  English 
literature." — Augustan  confession,  the  profession  of 
faith  of  the  Protestant  Lutheran  church,  drawn  up  by 
Melanchthon,  with  the  approbation  of  Luther,  in 
order  to  be  laid  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  (or  Augusta)  held  in  June,  1530 ; 
also  called  the  Augsburg  confession, 

AU-gOs'T!NE§,  n.pl.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  An  order  of 
monks,  so  named'from  St.  Augustine ;  —  called 
also  Austin  friars.  Milner, 

Au-GUST'LY,  ad.   In  an  august  manner.  Young. 

AU-GUST'NpSS,  re.  Elevation  of  look  ;  loftiness 
of  mien ;  dignity.  Johnson, 

AUK,  re.  [L.  aha,  a  penguin;  Icel.^aulka;  Dan. 
alke.]  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family  AlcidfB 
and  sub-family  Alcinte.  —  See  ALCINiis.     Gray. 

AUK'WARD,  It.    See  Awkward. 

AU-LA'R}-AN,  a.  [L.  aula,  from  Gr.  av).fi,  a  hall.] 
Relating  to  a  hall.  Smart. 

AU-LA'RI-AJV,  re.  A  member  of  a  hall,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  member  of  a  college,  at  Oxford, 
England.  Life  of  A.  Wood, 

AulD,  a.     [A.  S.  aid.]     Old.     [Scotch.]       Shak. 

AULD  LAM-O-SYM-E.  [Scotch.]  A  favorite 
phrase  used  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land to  express  days  long  since  past.  "  The 
days  of  auld  lang-syne."  Burns. 

AuLD'-WARLD,  a,  [Scotch.]  Old-fashioned; 
antique  ;  ancient.  Eerguson^s  Poem's. 

Au-LET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  lAUq,  a  wind  instrument,  a 
pipe.]    Belongmg  to  pipes,     [r.]  Bailey, 

AU'LIC,  a,  [L.  aulicus  ;  aula,  a  hall.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  court,  or  to  the  imperial  council. 

AuUc  council,  the  personal  council  of  the  emperor 
of  the  late  German  empire.  Brande. 


AULN,  or  AUNE  (3iwn),  n.  [Fr.  aulne,]  A 
French  measure  of  length;  an  ell.       Johnson. 

Aul'NA^E  (iw'njj),  re.  Measurement  by  the 
ell.  Smart. 

AUL'NA-p^R  -  (Slw'nH?r),  re.  A  measurer  of 
cloth;  alnager.  Blackstone, 

t  AU-MAIL',  V,  a,  [Fr.  maille,  network,  or  email, 
enamel.]     To  variegate ;  to  figure.        Spenser, 

t  AUM'BEY,  ti,    A  little  closet.  — See  Ambrt. 

AUME,  re.     A  Dutch  measure.  —  See  Aam. 

AUN'C^L-WEIGHT  (-wat"),  n,  [L.  ansa,  a  han- 
dle.] An  ancient  kind  of  balance,  or  mode  of 
weighing,  by  hanging  the  scales  at  each  end  of 
the  beam,  and  lifting  it  with  the  finger.  Boucher. 

AUNT  (ilnt),  re.  [L.  amito ;  Old  Fr.  ante;  Fr. 
tante.] 

1.  The  sister  of  father  or  mother  in  relation 
to  their  children,  who  are  correlatively  nephews 
and  nieces. 


Who  meets  us  here  1    My  niece  Plantagenet, 
Led  by  the  hand  of  her  kmd  aunt  of  Uloster. 


Shak. 
Shak, 
Shak, 


2.  t  A  procuress. 

3.  t  Any  old  woman. 

t  AUN'T^R,  n.  An  old  word  for  adventure,  Todd, 
t  AUN'TROUS,  a.    Yox  adventurous.       Chaucer. 

An'R4,  n, ;  pi.  Au'rje,     [L.,from  Gr.  avpa,] 

1.  A  gentle  gale  or  breath  of  air. 

2.  (Med.)  A  vapor ;  an  exhalation  of  fine 
particles  from  a  body  :  —  a  sensation  of  light 
vapor  passing  from  the  trunk  or  limbs  to- 
wards the  head,  being  a  premonitory  symptom 
in  attacks  of  epilepsy  and  hysteria.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Ornith,)  A-species  of  raven.  Crabb, 

t  AU'RAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  air.      Maunder, 

Au'RATE,  re.    A  sort  of  pear.  Miller. 

Au'RATE,  re.  [L.  aurum,  gold.]  (Ch,em,)  A  sa- 
line compound  of  auric  acid  and  a  base.  Miller, 

Au'rAt-J^D,  a.    Containing  gold.  Smart. 

Au'R5-ATE,  M.  [L,  aureatus,]   Golden.   Southey, 

Au-RE'LI-A,  re.     [L.  aureus,  golden.]     (Zolil.) 

1.  The  chrysalis  or  pupa  state  of  an  insect. 

2.  A  genus  of  ^c»fe^/j« ;  jelly-fish.    Agassiz. 

AU-RE'LI-AN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  an 
aurelia.  Ask, 

AU-RE'0-LA,  n,  [L,,  of  the  color  of  gold.]  A 
circle  of  rays ;  the  halo  of  glory,  or  luminous 
rays,  with  which  painters  envelop  the  body  or 
surround  the  head  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  of 
saints,  &c. ;  but  when  it  is  limited  to  the  head, 
it  is  usually  termed  by  artists  nimbus,  Fairholt. 

Au'RJC,  a.  (Chem,)  Noting  an  acid  composed  of 
oxygen  and  gold,  or  the  peroxide  of  gold,  hav- 
ing acid  properties.  Francis, 

AU-RI-jEHAL'CITE,  re.  [L.  aurichalcum,  erro- 
neously written  for  oriclia,lcum,  from  Gr.  dptl- 
%qAko;,  yellow  fcopper  ore,  and  the  brass  made 
from  it ;  i'(ios,  a  mountain,  and  vai/iiij,  copper.] 
(Min,)  A  mineral  composed  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
oxide  of  copper,  carbonic  acid,  and  water  ;  — 
so  named  because  it  contains  the  elements  of 
brass.  Dana. 

AU'EI-CLE  (itw're-kO,  re.  [L.  auricula,  dim.  of 
auris,  the  ear  ;  It.  orecchia ;  Fr.  oreille,] 

1.  The  external  ear. 

2.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  two  venous  chambers 
or  appendages  of  the  heart,  resembling  the  ex- 
ternal eur.  Dunglison, 

A  U-RIC '  U-LA,  n,  ;  L.  pi.  A  u-Rjc '  tj-lje  ;  Eng. 
Au-eTc'v-la?.  [L.  auncula,  an  auricle.]  (Bot,) 
A  species  of  primrose ;  Primula  auricula,  Craig. 

Au-RIC'U-LAR,  a,  1.  Relating  to  the  ear ;  con- 
veyed by  hearing;  within  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Ton  shall  hear  us  confer,  and  by  an  auricular  assurance 
have  your  satisfaction.  Shak, 

2,  Communicated  or  known  by  report. 

The  alchemists  call  in  many  varieties  out  of  astrology, 
auricular  traditions,  and  feigned  testimonies.  Bacon, 

3.  (Med.)  Belonging  to  the  ear,  or  to  the  au- 
ricles of  the  heart.  Dunglison, 

Auricular  confession,  (Eccl,)  confession  of  sins  made 
to  the  ear  of  a  priest  in  private. 


A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  tr,  Y,  short;   A,  ]J,  !,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  EAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;  HEIR,  HER; 
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AU-RlC'y-LAR,  n.   {Ornith.)  The  tuft  of  feathers 

around  the  orifice  of  the  ears  of  birds.     Craig. 

AU-R!c'U-LAR-LY,  ad.    In  an  auricular  manner. 

AU-RiC'V-LATE,  1  a.  1.  (Bot.)  Like  the 
AU-RIC'V-LAT-^ID,  ^ear  ;  having  two 
lobes,  like  ears,  at  the  base.  P.  Cyc. 
2.  {Conch.)  A  term  applied  to  certain 
bivalves  which  have  a  flat,  angulated  projec- 
tion on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  umbones  or 
bosses.  Ogilvie. 

Au-RIP'^R-OtJS,.  a.  [L.  aurifer;  aurum,  gold, 
and  ferOj  to  bear.]    Producing  gold.    Thomson. 

Au'Rl-FORM,  a.  [L.  auris,  the  ear,  and/orma, 
form.]     Shaped  like  an  ear.  Craig. 

A(7-RI'Qj3,  n. ;  pi.  Au-Ri'f}^.  [L.,  a  charioteer.'] 
{Astron.)  The  Wagoner,  or  Charioteer,  one  of 
the  constellations.  Hind. 

AU-RI'GAL,  a.    Belonging  to  a  chariot.  Bulwer. 

Au-RI-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  auHga,  a.  charioteer.] 
Act  of  driving  carriages,     [r.]  Bailey. 

AU-RIG'RA-PHY,  n.  [_Gr.  aZ^ov.  gold,  and  yprf^w, 
to  write.]     Art  of  writing  with  gold.   Maunder. 

Au-RJ-PHRY^'l-ATE,  a.     [L.  aurunij  gold,  and 

liOwJj.  phrygiare,  to  adorn  with  embroidery,  i.  e. 

Phrygian  needlework.]  Embroidered  with  gold. 

Nor  wore  lie  [the  pope]  mitre  here 

Precious  or  auriphrygiate.  Southey. 

jSU-RT-PIO-JilEJV'TUM,  n.  [L.]  (Mm.)  Yellow 
sulphuret  of  arsenic.  —  See  Oupiment. 

AU'RI-SCALP,  n.  [L.  auris,  the  ear,  and  scalpo, 
to  scrape.]  An  instrument  for  cleaning  the 
ears  ;  an  ear-pick.  Smart. 

A   surgeon 
Dmiglison. 


Au'RJST,   n.     [L.   au7^s,  the   ear.] 
who  treats  diseases  of  the  ear. 


AlJ'RlT-jpD,  a.  [L.  auritus.']  {Zool.  &  Bot.) 
Having  ears,  or  appendages  like  ears.         Hill. 

AU-RO-CEPH'A-LOtrS,  a.  [Gr.  nZoov,  gold,  and 
Ksipa'x//,  the  head.]  {ZojI.)  Having  the  head  of 
a  golden  color.  Craig. 

Au'ROjCHS,  n.  [L.  uruSy  a  bison,  and  Ger.  ochs, 
an  ox.]  A  species  of  wild  ox,  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct ;  the  European  Bison  priscus.  Owen. 

AU-RO-CY'A-NIDE,  n.  [Gr.  aZpov,  gold,  and 
xruaviif,  blue.]  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  the  cy- 
anide of  gold  and  a  basic  oxide.  Brande. 

AU-RO'RA,  n.\  pi.  L.  Au-ro'rje;  Eng.  Au-ro'- 
RA^.  [L.' ;  from  Gr.  av^jto^,  golden,  and  liipa,  hour.] 

1.  Daybreak;  the  morning;  the  dawning  light 
before  sunrise. 

2.  (Mythol.)  The  goddess  of  Morning,  rep- 
resented by  the  poets  as  riding  in  a  rose-cm- 
ored  chariot,  scattering  roses  from  her  hand, 
and  preceded  by  the  morning  star. 

Leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora''3  fan.  Milton. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  Species  of  crowfoot.       Johnson. 

Ju-RO'RJi  BO-RE-A'LTS,  n.  [L.,  northern  day- 
hreak.l  A  nocturnal  luminous  meteor,  sup- 
posed to  be  electrical,  often  very  splendid, 
especially  in  high  northern  latitudes.  It  con- 
sists of  white  or  variously  colored  mellow 
light,  and  exhibits  various  and  changing  forms 
and  appearances,  as  the  arch,  columnar  up- 
shooting  streams,  beautiful  coruscations,  &c., 
which  sometimes  cover  the  whole  heavens.  It 
is  usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by  mag- 
netic perturbations ;  and  the  summit  of  the  au- 
roral arch  is  always  in  or  near  the  magnetic 
meridian.  It  takes  its  name  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  dawn,  and  is  called  also  northm-n 
lights  dinA.  polar  lights. 

Aurora  australis,  the  same  phenomenon  seen  to- 
wards the  south  pole. 

Au-RO'RAL,a.  Relating  to  the  aurora  or  aurora 
borealis.  Phil.  Mag. 

Air-RO-TEL'LU-RITE,  n.  [L.  aurum,  gold,  and 
Mod.  L.  tellu7'iu7n.]  {Min.)  An  ore  of  tellu- 
rium containing  gold  and  silver.  Dana. 

Au'RUM  Ft^L'MT-JVJjV^,  n.  [L.y  fulminating 
gold'.]  ( Chem.)  An  explosive  preparation  made 
by  dissolving  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
precipitating  it  with  ammonia.  Quincy. 

AUS-CUL-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  ausculto,  to  listen.] 


1.  A  listening  to.  ''You  shall  hear  what 
deserves  attentive  auscultation.**  Hickcs. 

2.  {Med.)  A  method  of  examining  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  lungs  by  listening  to  sounds  in 
the  chest  through  a  stethoscope.       Dunglison. 

AUS'CUL-TA-TOK,  n.  {Med.)  One  who  practises 
auscultation.  Month.  Rev. 

AuS-CUL'TA-TO-Ry,a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  aus- 
cultation. Qu.  Rev. 

AUS'PI-UAL,  a.  Relating  to  auspices  or  omens  ; 
'  auspicatory.  Craig. 

Au'SP|-CATE,  V,  a.  [L.  auspicor,  auspicatus,  to 
foretell  by  observing  the  flight  and  singing  of 
birdsj 

1.  To  foreshow ;  to  give  token  of. 

As  that  did  avspicate 
So  laeting  glory  to  Augustus  state.         B.  Jbnson. 

2.  To  take  the  first  step  towards ;  to  begin. 

One  of  the  very  first  acts  by  -which  it  [the  government] 
atiapicated  its  entrance  into  function.  Burke. 

AUS'P|-CA-TO-RY,  «.  Relating  to  auspices  or 
omens ;  'auspical.  Ogilvie. 

AU'SPICE,  n. ;  pi.  Au'spi-ces.  [L.  auspicium, 
divination  by  the  flight  and  singing  of  birds ; 
avis,  a  bird,  and  spicto,  to  look  at.] 

1.  Omen  or  omens,  such  as  used  to  be  drawn 
from  birds  ;  augury.  Bjy.  Story. 

2.  Protection ;  influence. 

By  whose^igh  auspice  Rome  hath  stood 
So  long.    .  B.  Jonsun. 

,^=-In  this  sense,  it  is  generally  pluraj  j  as,  "  Un- 
der his  auspices  success  is  certain." 

AU-SPi"CIAL  (^w-spXsh'?l),  a.  Relating  to  prog- 
nostics. Johnson. 

AU-SPt"CIOyS  (aw-spish'us,  66),  a.  1.  Having 
omens  of  success  ;  prosperous  ;  fortunate. 
'■^Auspicious  chief."  Dryden. 

2.  Favorable  ;  propitious  ;  lucky ;  happy. 
'■'■  Auspicious  ^siXes,."  Shak* 

Syn. —  Auspicious  civcumstanceB  ;  prosperous  or 
fortunate  in  business;  a^  prosperous  enterprise;  a  fa- 
vorable wind  ;  a  propitious  season  ;  a  lucky  incident ; 
a  happy  coincidence. 

ALr-SPl"CIOUS-LY  (a.w-spiEli'iis-le),  ad.  Prosper- 
ously ;  favorably  ;  happily.  Dryden. 

AU-SPl"CIOyS-NfiSS  (aw-spish'us-nes),  n.  Prom- 
ise of  happiness  ;  prosperity.  Johnson. 

Au-STERE',  a.  [Gr.  avarrtpos  ;  L.  austerits  ;  It.  § 
Sp.  austero  ;  Fr.  austere.] 

1.  Harsh  to  the  taste ;  having  acerbity. 
"  Austere  wines  diluted  ^vith  water."  Arhuthnot. 

2.  Severe  ;  harsh  ;  rigid^;  ascetic  ;  rigorous  ; 
stern;  crabbed. 

Be  not  unlike  all  others,  not  austere 

As  thou  art  strong,  inflexible  as  steel.  Milton. 

3.  {F.  Arts.)  Scrupulously  truthful.  Fairholt. 
Syn.  —  Austere  master,  temper,  or  habit;  severe 

punishment;  harsh,  manners;  ri^id  justice;  ascetic 
habit ;  rigorous  discipline  ;  stem  decree  ;  crabbed  tem- 
per ;  sour  aspect.  The  painter  is  austere  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  subject  when  he  rejects  all  ornament  or 
adventitious  aid.  —  See  Harsh. 

AU-STERE'LY,  ad.    Rigidly;  severely;  sternly. 

Hypocrites  austerely  talk 
Of  purity,  and  place,  and  innocence.  Milton. 

AU-STERE'NESS,    n.      1.  Quality   of  being  au- 
stere ;  roughness  of  taste.  Johnson. 
2.  Severity  ;    austerity  ;    rigor.      "  The    au~ 
stei'eness  of  my  life."  Shah. 

Au-STER'l-TY,  n.     Severity ;    excessive   rigor  ; 
mortified  life  ;  harsh  discipline.     "The  auster- 
ity of  a  capuchin."  Addison. 
Syn.  —  Austerity  of  monastic  life  ;  severity  of  dis- 
cipline ;  Hgor  of  punishment  or  of  the  laws. 

AU'STRAL,  a.  [h.australis\  auster,  the  south 
wind.]  Relating  to  the  south ;  southern. 
"  Austral  signs."  Johnson. 

AU-STRAL-A'SIAN  (-a'sh^n),  a.  {Geog.)  Relat- 
ing to  Australasia.  Smart. 

AU-STRAL-A'SIAN  (-a'shrin),  -n.  {Geog.)  A  na- 
tive of  Australasia.  ^         P.  Cyc» 

Au-STRA'LI-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Au- 
stralia or  New  Holland.  P.  Cyc. 

AU-STRA'LJ-AN,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Au- 
stralia or  New  Holland.  P.  Cyc. 

Au'STRAL-IZE,  V.  n.  To  tend  towards  the 
south,  as  one  pole  of  a  magnet.  Broione. 


AUS'TRT-AN,  n.  [Ger.  Cster,  eastern,  and  reich, 
kingdom.]    {Geog.)  A  native  of  Austria.  Coxe. 

AUS'TR{-AN,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Austria. 

t^US'TRJNE,  a.     Southern;  austral.'        Bailey. 

tAU'STR{NG-5;R,  n.  [Old  Fr.  austour,  a  gos- 
hawk.]    A  falboner  ;  an  astringer.  Coivell. 

AUS'TRO-MAN-CY,  n.  [L.  agister,  the  sout\i 
wind,  and  Gr.  navTiia,  prophecy.]  Divination 
by  the  winds.  Dunglison. 

t  AU'TAR-eHY,n.  \_Gr.  avrn^')(ta  \  a^ro^,  self,  and 
ap;^?;,  government.]  Absolute  power ;  self-suf- 
ficiency. Milton. 

fAu'T^R,  n.     [Fx.  autel]     An  altar.     Chaucer. 

AU-THEN'TIC,         1  a.     [Gr.  ive(vTiK6g,  vouched 

AU-THEN'TJ-CAL,  \  for,  warranted;  (iuQfiT;??,  an 

absolute   ruler,    one  who  has   power  and    can 

delegate  it ;  L.  authenticus ;  It.  §  Sp.  autentico  ; 

Fr.  authentiqne.] 

1.  Resting  on  proper  authority  ;  properly  at- 
tested ;  genuine;  real;  true. 

Being  examined  on  these  material  defects  in  the  authcnti- 
calncss  of  a  paper  produced  by  them  as  avthentiCy  [theyj 
could  give  no  sort  of  account  how  it  happened  to  be  without 
a.  signtiture.  Burke. 

2.  {Greek  Mus.)  Noting  modes  or  keys  whose 
tones  were  related  to  the  tonic,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  plagal  modes,  whose  tones  were 
related  to  the  fifth  or  dominant.  Dwight. 

Syn,  — Authentic  history  or  news  ;  authentic  work  ; 
genuine  text  \  genuine  materials;  true  story  or  histo- 
ry ;  reaZ. occurrence. 

"  A  genuine  hook  is  that  which  was  written  by  the 
person  whose  name  it  bears  as  the  autlior  of  it.  An 
authentic  book  is  tliat  which  relates  matters  of  fact  as 
they  really  happened.  A  book  may  be  genuine  without 
being  authentic,  and  a  hook  may  be  authentic  without 
being  genuine."  Bp.  Watson.  —  Dr.  Hill,  in  his  "  Lec- 
tures," reverses  the  definition  of  authentic.,  and 
changes  that  of  genuine  as  follows:  —  "I  oppose 
the  word  authentic  to  supposititious  (or  apocryphal)^ 
tile  word  genuine  to  vitiated.  I  call  a  book  authentic 
which  was  truly  the  work  of  the  person  whose  name 
it  bears.  I  call  a  book  genuine  which  remains  in  all 
material  points  the  same  as  when  it  proceeded  from 
the  author."     Vr.  Hill. 

AU-THEN'T{-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  authentic  man- 
ner. "Not  yet  autlientically  decided."  Broione. 

AU-THEN'T|-CAL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
authentic  ;  authenticity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  see  virtuosoa  about 
a  cabinet  of  medals  djescanting  upon  the  value,  rarity,  and 
auUienticahicss  of  the  several  pieces.  Addison. 

AU-THEN'TI-CATE,  v.  u.     [i.  AUTHENTICATED  ; 

pp.    AUTHENTICATING,     AUTHENTICATED.]      To 

prove  authentic ;  to  give  credit  or  validity  to  by 
establishing  the  author  or  authority. 

I  have  authenticated  two  portraits  of  that  prince.  Walpole. 
AU-THEN-TI-CA'TION,  n.     Act  of  authenticat- 
ing ;  a  proper  or  legal  attestation.      Gladstone. 

Au-TH^N-Tfg'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
authentic,  or  of  resting  on  proper  authority ; 
authenticalness ;  genuineness.  Walpole, 

t  A  U-THEN'TJC-LY,  ad.     Authentically.  "  Judi- . 
cially  and  authenticly  made."  Hall. 

t  AU-THEN'TIC-NESS,  n.  Authenticity.  "  The 
authenticness  of  that  decree."  Hammond. 

AU-THEN'TICS,  n.  pi.  {Civil  Law.)  A  Latin 
translation,  from  the  Greek,  of  the  Novels  or 
New  Constitutions  of  Justinian,  made  by  an 
anonymous  author  ;  —  so  called  because  the 
Novels  were  translated  entire,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  epitome  made  by  Julian.       Burrill. 

Au'THOR,  n.  [L.  aucior;  It.  autore;  Sp.  alitor ; 
Old  Fr.  auiour ;  Fr.  autei(r.'\ 

1.  He  to  whom  any  thing  owes  its  origin  ; 
originator;  creator;  maker;  first  cause. 

Thou  art  ray  father,  thou  my  author,  tliou 

My  being  gav'st  me.  Milton. 

2.  One  who  composes  a  work  of  science  or 
literature  ;  the  first  writer  of  any  thing,  distinct 
from  a  translator  or  cornpiler ;  a  composer ;  a 
■writer. 

An  author  has  the  choice  oi'  his  own  thoughts  and  words, 
■which  a  translator  has  not.  Dryden. 

An  nnthorl    'T  is  a  venerable  name; 
How  few  deserve  it!  and  what  numbers  elaiml       Fope. 
The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its  autJioi'ii. 

Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Writer. 


mIeN,  SIR;    MOVE,    NOR,  s6n  ;    Bl&LL,  BUR,  rOlE.  —  g,  g^,  9,  g,  soft;   jC,  &,  c,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z ;    X  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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t  AU'THOR,    V.    a.      To     occasion  ;    to    effect. 
"  What  hand  hath  authored  it."       Beau.  %  Fl. 

Au'THOR-ESS,  ft.   A  female  author.  Pope. 

.8®- This  word  is  now  well  established.  Heretofore 
avthor  was  commonly  applied  to  writers  of  both 
sexes ;  and  some  still  so  use  it. 

AU-THO'RI-AL,  a.     Relating  to    an  author,    or 
authorship,     [r.]  Southey. 

Au'THOR-i^M,  n.  Authorship,  [u.]  Anna  Seward. 

Au-TH6r'!-TA-TIVE,   a.      1.    Having  due    au- 
thority ;  exercising  authority ;  commanding. 

It  Is  of  ]3eriloiis  consequence  that  foreigners  should  have 
authoritative  influence  upon  the  subjects  of  any  prince. 

Barrow. 

2.  Dictatorial ;  magisterial ;  peremptory. 

The  Taoc^nauthoritative  manner  of  the  one,  and  the  insipid 
mirth  of  the  other.  Svji/t. 

Syn.  —  See  Magisterial. 
Au-THOE'l-TA-TIVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  authorita- 
tive manner.  Clarke. 

AU-TI-IOR'J-TA-TJVE-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being 
authoritative. 


AU-THOR'l-TY,  n.     [L.  auetoritas  ;  It.  autoritct ; 
Sp.  autoridad ;  Fr.  autoriU.'] 

1.  Legal  or  genuine  power ;   sovereignty  of 
established  government ;  dominion. 


If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not. 
It  will  go  liard  with  poor  Antonio. 


Shak. 


2.  pi.  Agents  of  established  government ;  as, 
"  The  civil  authorities." 

3.  Rule  ;  sway ;  ascendency  ;  iniluence  from 
superiority  of  endowment  or  condition. 

-  Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure. 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed. 
Whence  true  authority  in  men.  Milton. 

4.  Delegated  power. 

By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ?  and  who  gave 
thee  this  authority^  Mark  xi.  28. 

But  man,  proud  man. 
Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep.  Shak. 

•  5.  A  witness  ;  a  person  or  writing  that  offers 
corroborating  evidence. 

Something  I  have  heard  of  this,  which  I  would  be  glad  to 
find  by  so  sweet  an  authority  confirmed.  Sidney. 

With  regard  to  authority,  it  is  the  greatest  weakness  to 
attribute  infinite  credit  to  particular  authors,  and  to  refuse 
his  own  judgment  to  Time,  the  author  of  all  authors,  and 
therefbre  of  all  authority.  Bacon. 

6.  Cogency  of  evidence ;  weight  of  testimo- 
ny.    "Authority  of  the  Scriptures."       Hooker. 

7.  A  precedent,  or  an  act  or  decision  worthy 
to  be  followed  as  a  precedent ;  as,  '*  The  au- 
thorities cited  in  courts  of  law." 

Syn. Authority  of  a  prince;  sovereignty  of  the 

constitution,  of  the  laws,  of  the  people ;  dominion  of 
an  empire ;  rule  of  a  monarch ;  sway  of  an  orator 
when  he  gains  an  ascendency  over  the  multitude  by 
the  influence  of  his  abilities  :  —  authority  to  compel, 
influence  to  persuade. 

Au'THOR-I-ZA-BLE,   a.     That  may  be   author- 
ized. "  "  A  censure  authorizable."     Hammond. 

AU-THOR-!-ZA'TION,  n.      Act   of   authorizing; 
establishment  by  authority-  Hate. 

-AU'THQR-IZE,  V.  a.     \i.  ATTTHOMZED  ;  pp.  AU- 

THOKIZINO,  AUTHOEIZED.] 

1.  To  endow  with  authority ;  to  sanction  ;  to 
justify. 

Those  forma  are  best  which  have  been  longest  received 
and  authorized  in  a  ni^tion  by  custom  and  use.  Temple. 

All  virtue  lies  in  a  power  of  denying  our  own  desires 
where  reason  does  not  authorize  them.  Locke. 

Be  a  person  in  vogue  with  the  multitude,  he  shall  author- 
ize any  nonsense.  South. 

2.  To  make  legal  or  right. 

To  have  countenanced  in  him  irregularity,  and  disobe- 
dience to  tliat  light  which  he  Ifad,  would  have  been  to  have 
authorized  disorder,  confusion,  and  wickedness  in  his  crea- 
tures. Locke. 
Syn.— See  Commission. 
AU'THQR-iZED  (aw'tlwr-Izd),  p.  a.  Having  au- 
thority ;  supported  by  authority. 

AU'THOR-LESS,  (J.     Without  an  author.     "Tra- 
dition and  an  authorless  pamphlet."        Fuller. 


A  U'THOR-LING,  re.    A  petty  author. 

AU'THOR-LY,  a.     Belonging  to  an  author.    "  He 
keeps  his  oSvn  a«<Aorfy  secrets."  [r.]   Cowper. 

AU'THOR-SHIP,  n.     State  of  being  an  author. 

Au-TO-BI-OG'RA-PH^R,  ».     [See  Autobiogra- 
phy".]    One  who  writes  his  own  life.     Brydges. 


AU-TO-BI-g-GRAPH'IC,  u.  Same  as  Autobio- 
graphical. Dibdin. 

AU-TO-BI-O-GRAPH'I-CAL,  m.  Relating  to  au- 
tobiography, Ed.  Rev. 

AU-TO-BJ-OG'RA-PHIsT,  re.  Same  as  AuTOBI- 
ographer.      '  Month.  Rev. 

AU-TQ-BI-OG'RA-PHY,  re.     [Gr.  ahnk,  self,  fii6s, 
life,  and  yfjQ0u,  to  write.]    The  biography  or 
life  of  a  person  written  by  himself.        Brande. 
Syn.  — See  Biography. 

AU-TO-CAR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  air6s,  by  one's  self, 
and  Kaptris,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Noting  fruit  not  ad- 
herent to  the  calyx ;  superior.  Lindley. 

Av-TOeH' THO^r,  n.;  pi.  Au-TtifSH'THQ-NE^. 
[Gr.  avrd^Bwv,  of  native  stock  ;  airi;,  one's  own, 
and  ^Oiiv,  land,  country.]  One  who  is  supposed 
to  have  sprung  from  the  soil  itself  on  which  he 
lives  ;  one  of  the  aborigines  or  first  inhabitants 
of  a  country.  Ed.  Rev. 

Au-TOjEH'THO-NAL,  a.     Aboriginal.      Ed.  Rev. 

Au-TOjCH'THO-NOUS,  a.  Indigenous ;  aborigi- 
nal ;  autochthonal.  _  Ogilvie. 

AU-T6C'RA-CY,  re.  [Gr.  airoKfarcia ;  avrds,  self, 
and  Kpariw,  to  govern.]  Government  exercised 
by  a  single  person ;  self-derived  power.  **Au- 
tocracy  and  supremacy  within  itself."      South. 

AD'TO-CRAT,  re.  [Gr.  tivTOKparijs,  ruling  by  one's 
self.]  An  absolute  sovereign  or  ruler.  Qu.  Rev. 

AU-TO-CRAT'lC         )„.    Relating  to  an  autoc- 
AU-TO-CRAT'{-CAL,  ^  racy  ;  absolute.       Glover. 

AU-TQ-CRAT't-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
an  autocrat.  Ch.  Eiig.  Rev. 

\  Au-t6c' R4-T0R,n.  [Gr.]  An  autocrat.  Smart. 

t  AU-T0-CRA-T6R'J-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  airoi:paTOfUK6s.'] 
Same  as  Autocratical.  Pearson. 

AU-t6c'RA-TRICE,  )  n.    A  female  absolute  sov- 
AU-TOC'RA-TRIX,     )  ereign  or  autocrat.  Davis. 

Au'TO-CRAT-SHIP,  re.  The  office  of  an  auto- 
crat ;  autocracy.  Ch.  Ob. 

AUTO-DA-FE   (lu'to-dii-fii').  It.;  pi.  AVTOs- 

i>A-F&.     \¥ott.,  act  of  the  faith.'] 
AUTO-DE^FE  (lu'to-de-fa'),  «.  ;  pi.  AUTOS- 

BE  FE.     [Sp.,  oAyt  of  faith.] 

1.  A  public  solemnity  held  by  the  Court  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  was  a 
jail-delivery,  at  which  extracts  from  the  trials 
{autos)  of  offenders,  and  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges,  were  read ;  after 
which  absolution  was  conferred  on  those  who 
were  penitent,  and  those  condemned  to  death 
were  transferred  to  the  secular  authority.  Here 
the  auto,  properly  so  called,  ended.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  victims  took  place  immediately  after- 
wards, under  the  authority  of  the  civil  judge,  a 
secretary  to  the  Inquisition  attending.  Brande. 

The  religious  import  of  the  avio  de  fe  was  intimated  by 
the  circumstance  ot^  its  being  celebrated  on  a  Sunday,  or 
some  other  hohday  of  the  church.  ,  I'rescott. 

2.  A  similar  solemnity  for  the  trial  and  sen- 
tence of  heretics,  at  which  only  the  officials  of 
the  Inquisition  were  present.  Brande. 

3.  The  sentence  or  condemnation  pro- 
nounced by  the  Inquisition  upon  a  single  indi- 
vidual. Brande. 

j^^  As  the  details  of  an  auto-da-fe  were  first  made 
familiar  to  the  English  public  in  an  account  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Goa  (a  Portuguese  colony  in  the  East 
Indies),  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Portuguese  form  of  the  phrase  has  generally  prevailed 
in  English  literature,  even  when  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion is  spoken  of. 

fAU-TO-^E'NE-AL,  a.  [Gr.  avToyevm.]  Self- 
begotten  ;  autogenous.  Waterhouse. 

Au-T6^'5-NOUS,  a.  Autogeneal ;  — applied  par- 
ticularly to  soldering,  and  signifying  that  the 
metals  are  united  by  fusing  part  of  their  own 
substance.  Ogilvie. 

Au'TQ-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  airdyfuiipov;  airds,  self, 
and  ypd^M,  to  write  ;  Fr.  autographe.]  A  per- 
son's own  handwriting;  an  original  signature 
or  manuscript,  in  opposition  to  an  apograph, 
or  copy.     "  I'he  author's  autograph."  Warton. 

t  AU-t6g'RA-PHAL,  a.    Autographical.  Bennet. 


AU-TO-GRAPH'JC,         ^  „..  Relating  to  an  auto- 

AU-TO-GRAph'I-OAL,  S  graph.  Gent.  Mag. 

Au-TOG'RA-PHY,  re.  1.  A  person's  own  hand- 
writing; autograph.  Knox. 
2.  A  process  in  lithography  by  which  a  writ- 
ing or  drawing  is  transferred  from  paper  to 
stone.                                                          Ogilvie. 

AU-T6m'A-TAL,  a.     Automatic,     [b.]         Todd. 

AU'TO-MATH,  «.  [Gr.  alroiiaefis ;  airiif,  self,  and 
naBuv,  to  learn.]  One  who  is  self-taught.  Smart. 

AU-TO-MAT'JC,  >„.     1.  Relating  to  an   au- 

AU-TO-MAT'J-CAL,  J  tomaton  ;  noting  opera- 
tions carried  on  by  self-acting  machinery. 

It  is  in  our  modern  cotton  and  flax  milla  that  automatic 
operations  arc  displayed  to  most  advantage.  Ure. 

2.  (Med.)  Acting  of  itself;  spontaneous;  — 
applied  to  those  muscular  actions  which  are 
not  dependent  on  the  will  or  other  act  of  the 
mind.  Dunglison. 

AU-T6m'A-TISM,  re.  [Gr.  ahroitaTiaida  an  acting 
of  one's  self.]  Automatic  action  ;  —  one  of  the 
theories  as  to  the  activity  of  matter.    Fleming. 

AU-T6M'A-T0N,  re.  ;  pi.  L.  Xu-Tt>M'4.-TA  ;  Eng. 
Au-t6m'a-t6n§  ; — both  in  good  use.  [L.  au- 
tomaton, from  Gr.  airdnarov ;  at/rd?,  Self,  and 
fiaTEvtii,  to  seek,  to  strive.] 

1.  A  machine  so  constructed  as  to  appear  to 
be  self-moving  in  imitating'some  of  the  actions 
of  men  of  animals.  Ure. 

2.  Any  combination  or  structure  which 
moves  or  operates  by  an  extraneous  but  hid- 
den agency. 

God  may  rationally  be  supposed  to  have  framed  so  great 
and  admirable  an  automaton  as  the  world,  for  several  ends 
and  purposes.  Boyle. 

It  is  greater  to  understand  the  art  whereby  the  Almighty 
governs  the  motions  of  the  great  automaton,  than  to  nave 
learned  the  intrigues  of  policy.  GlanviU. 

t  AU-TOM'A-TOUS,  a.    Automatical.      Browne. 

AU-t6m'|;-T^R,  re.  [Gr.  ahrds,  self,  and  iilrpov,  a 
measure.]  i^Chem.')  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  quantity  of  moisture.  Weale. 

AU-T6m'0-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  avrdijoUf,  a  deserter.] 
(Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  mixed  with  the 
oxides  of  zinc  and  iron,  though  it  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  an  ore ;  called  also  gahnite.  Dana. 

Au-TO-Mb'ME-A,n.  {ZoSl.)  A  genus  of  crus- 
taceans found  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Cuvier. 

tAu-Tp-NO'M[-.\N,  re.  One  who  practises  au- 
tonomy. Baxter. 

Au-TO-NOM'IC,  a.  Relating  to  autonomy ;  hav- 
ing the  power  of  self-government.         Ec.  Rev. 

AU-TON'O-MOtrs,  a.  [Gr.  airdi,  self,  and  v6no<., 
a  law.]  Self-governed  ;  autonomic,  [r.]   Craig. 

t  AU-T6n'0-MY,  re.  [Gr.  ivrovoyiia  ;  airSs,  self,  and 
v6[iog,  a  law.]  The  living  according  to  one's  own 
law  or  mind ;  self-government.  Bailey. 

AU-TOP  SIC,         )  (j^   Seen  with  one's  own  eyes  ; 
Au-TOP'SJ-CAL,  )  autoptical.  Francis. 

AU't6P-SY,  re.  [Gr.  airoif/n;  avrds,  self,  and 
S4.U,  sight.] 

1.  The  seeing  with  one's  own  eyes ;  ocular 
evidence  ;  examination  by  one's  self.     Quiney. 

2.  (^Med.)  A  post-mortem  examination.  Mott. 

tAU-TOP'TJ-CAL,  a.  Perceived  by  one's  own 
eyes.     "  By  autoptical  experience.  Evelyn. 

t  AU-T6p'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  one's 
own  eyes ;  by  ocular  evidence.  Browne. 

tAU-TO-S€HED-!-AS'TI-CAL(lw-to-sked-e-Ss'te- 
kgl),  a.  [Gr.  avrd^,  self,  and  ffi^f^taffrtKdf,  done 
off-hand.]     Hasty;  slight.  Martin. 

A0-Tp-THE'I§M,  ».  The  doctrine  of  the  self- 
existence  of  God.     [k.]  Maunder, 

Au'TUMN  (4w'tum),  n.  [L.  autumnus,  for  auc- 
tumnus ;  au^eo,  auctus,  to  increase ;  It.  aufon- 
no ;  Sp.  otono ;  Fr.  automne.]  The  season  of 
the  year  between  summer  and  winter,  compris- 
ing, astronomically,  the  period  from  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  about  the  22d  of  September,  to 
the  winter  solstice,  about  the  22d  of  December. 
—  "  Autumn  popularly  comprises  [in  Eng- 
land] August,  September,  and  October  "  {John- 
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son) ;  tut  in  the  United  States,  September,  Oc- 
tober, and  November. 

Spring  imd  autumn  here 
Danced  hand  in  hand.  Milton. 

Then  came  the  autumn,  all  in  yellow  clad, 
As  though  he  joyed  in  his  plenteous  store. 
Laden  with  ii-uits,  that  made  him  laugh,  full  glad 
That  he  had  banislied  hunger.  Spenser. 

AU-TUM'NAL,  a.    Belonging  to  autumn. 

Foliage  rich  with  some  autumnal  tint.  Oilpin. 

Autumnal  equinox,  tile  time  when  the  sun  croesea 
the  equator,  going  southward,  about  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember. See  Equinox.  —  Also  the  point  at  which 
the  sun  is  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  being 
one  of  the  two  points  of  intersection  of  the  ecliptic 
with  the  equator. 

t  AU-tOm'N|-TY,m.    The  season  or  fruits  of  au- 
■   tumn  ;  harvest  time,  or  harvest.  Bp.  Hall. 

Aux-E'SIS,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ai!fi)<ns,  increase.] 
(flAe*.)"Amplification.  Peacham. 

t  AUX-£T'JC,  u.    Increasing.  Hutchinson. 

Atr:^-IL'IAE  (Iwg-zil'yjr),  a.  Assisting;  auxil- 
iary. "To  meet  alone,  ...  or  seek  auxiliar 
force."  Pope. 

t  AUX-lL'IAE  (£lwg-zil'y?r),  •».  A  helper  ;  an 
aider  ;  an  auxiliary.  Glover. 

Au:5:-IL'IAR-LY,  ad.    By  way  of  aid.    Coleridge. 

AU3f-IL'IA-EY  (3lwg-2il'y9-re),  a.  [L.  auxiUum, 
aid.J  fielp'ing  f  assisting.  "  With  auxiliary 
or  aid  soldiers,  lightly  armed."  Holland. 

AUJJ-IL'IA-RY  (!lwg-zil'y»-re),  n.  1.  A  helper  ; 
an  assistant;  a  confederate.  South. 

2.  [Mil.)  pi.  Foreign  troops  assisting.  "Or:e 
legion  and  a  few  auxiliaries.^*  Gibbon. 

.Auxiliary  verb,  (Oram.)  a  verb  that  helps  to  form 
some  of  the  tenses  of  other  verbs. — Auxiliary  scales, 
{Mus.)  the  six  keys  or  scales,  consisting  o(  any  keys 
inujor  with  its  relative  minor,  and  the  attendant  key 
of  each. Auxiliary  quantity,  (Math.)  a  quantity  in- 
troduced to  simplify  some  mathematical  operation. 

t  Au:^-IL-I-A'TION,  n.     Help  ;  aid.  Bailey. 

t  AU:^-IL'IA-TO-RY,  a.     Assisting.  Sandys. 

A-VAIL'  (?-vaI'),  V.  a.  [L.  valeo,  to  be  able,  to 
be  worth ;  It.  valere ;  Sp.  valer  ;  Fr.  valoir.']   [i. 

AVAILED  ;  pp.  AVAILING,  AVAILED.] 

.  1.  To  proiit;  to  benefit;  to  advance  the  in- 
terest of ;  —  with  of  before  the  thing  used  ;  as, 
"  To  avail  myself,  yourself,  or  himself  of  some 
advantage." 


Now  will  it  best  avail  your  m£\iesty 

To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  he  crowned  in  France. 


Shak. 
Eath.  V.  13. 


Yet  all  this  avniUth  me  nothing. 
2.  To  promote  ;  to  prosper  ;  to  assist. 

Meantime  he  voyaged  to  explore  the  will 

Of  Jove  on  high  Dodona's  holy  hill, 

■yVhat  means  might  best  his  safe  return  avail.      Pope. 

To  avail  one's  self  of ,  to  take  advantage  of, 
A-VAIL'  (a-val'),  v.  n.     To  be  of  advantage. 

The  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much.  James  v.  16. 
Nor  can  my  strength  avail,  unless  by  thee 
Endued  with  force  1  gain  the  victory.  Brytlen. 

A-VAIL',  n.     [Old  Fr.  availe.] 

1.  Profit ;  advantage  ;  benefit ;  use ;  service. 
*'  Truth  ...  of  no  more  avail  to  us."        Locke. 

'2.  pi.  Proceeds  arising  from  labor,  the  sale  of 
goods,  or  from  any  investment.  Stoddard. 

Syn.  —  His  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  and  without 
profit'.  —  he  conferred  no  benefit,  and  gained  no  ad- 
vantage. Talents  are  of  use  when  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  public. 

A-VAIL-.4-BlL'I-Ty,  n.  Quality  of  being  availa- 
ble;  suitableness  for  accomplishing  a  purpose  ; 
availableness.  Haughton, 

A-VAIL' A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  maybe  used  with  suc- 
cess or  advantage  ;  profitable  ;  useful.  "  What- 
soever was  available  to  our  salvation."       Udal. 

2.  Having  binding  force  ;  valid. 

Laws  human  are  availalite  by  consent.  Hooker. 

A-VAIL' A-BLE-NESS,    n.     1.  Power  to  promote 

an  end.  "  Efficacy  or  availableness.**  Hale. 

2.  Legal  force  ;  validity.  Johnson. 

A-VAIL'A-BLY,  ad.     1.    Powerfully  ;  profitably  ; 

advantageously.  Johnson, 

2.  Legally  ;  validly.  Johnson. 

t  A-VAIL'MJNT,  «.     Usefulness;  avail.    Bailey, 

Av-A-LANgHE',  [Sv-j-lSlnsh',  K,  ;  Sv'a-lSngsh, 
S»n.],  n.    [Fr.,  from  avaler,  to  descend.]      A 


vast  body  of  snow,  ice,  earth,  &c.,  sliding  down 
a  mountain.  Lyell, 

Once  more,  hoar  mount!  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward.  CoIaHdije. 

The  avalanche,  —  the  thunderbolt  of  snow.  Byron. 

t  A- VALE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  avaler,  to  descend.]  To 
let  fall ;   to  depress.  Spenser. 

t  A- VALE',  V.  m.    To  sink  ;  to  descend.  Spenser. 

t  A-vAnce'  (»-vSns'),  V.  a.  [Fr.  avancer,]  To  ad- 
vance ;  to  profit.  Chaticer. 

t  A-vAnT'AGE,  •«.    [Fr.]   Advantage.      Chaucer. 

AVANT-COUKIER  (a-vamg'kd-rer)  [»-vong'k3-rSr, 
Ja.  ;  ii-v6ng'k6f'ya',  K,  ;  &v'Bng-k3r'6r,  Sm.], 
n.  [Fr.  avant-coureur.']  A  messenger  who  is 
despatched  before  to  notify  the  approach  of 
others  ;  a  harbinger ;  a  forerunner.  Todd, 

tA-VANTE'  (?-v'4nt'),  v,  a.  [Fr.  vanter,"]  To 
boast ;  to  vaunt.  Chaucer, 

A-VANT'-GUARD  (a-v&nt'gird  or  ?-vSng'gard) 
[a-v&nt'gird,  W.  P,  J,  F, ;  a-vilunt'gird,  S. ; 
^-ving'gilrd,  Ja, ;  i-vong'gird,  K,  Sm.],  n.  [Fr. 
avant,  before  or  forward,  and  garde,  guard.] 
(JMil,)  The  van ;  the  first  body  of  an  army. 

Hayward, 

A-VAN'Tn-RINE,K.  See  AvENTUElNE.  W.Ency, 

AV'A-RICE,  n.  [L.  avaritia ;  It.  avarizia  ;  Sp. 
avaricia ;  Fr.  avarice,']  Insatiable  desire  of 
gain,  or  property  ;  cupidity  ;  penuriousness  ; 
covetousness. 

';arice  reigns  most  in  those  who  have  but  few  good  qual- 
to  recommend  them.    This  is  a  weed  that  willgrow  in  a 

Hughes, 

Syn.  —  Avarice  and  penuriousness  keep  what  is 
gained  by  covetousness  and  cupidity, 

AV-A-RI"0I01j'S  (av-»-rlsh'ijs,  66),  a.  Having 
an  insatiable  love  of  gain  ;  penurious  ;  miserly ; 
sordid  ;  covetous ;  parsimonious  ;  niggardly. 

Your  avaricious,  money-getting  man  is  generally  a  char- 
acter of  wonderful  discretion.  Horsley, 

Syn. —  ThB  avaricious  are  unwilling  to  part  with 
their  money  ;  the  covetous  axe  eager  to  obtain  money  ; 
the  sordid  and  niggardly  are  mean  in  their  'dealings 
with  others  ;  the  miserly,  the  parsimonious,  and  the 
penurious  are  mean  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  others. 

AV-A-Ri"CIOyS-LY  (liv-a-rish'us-le),  ad.  In  a 
sordid  or  niggardly  manner.    '  Goldsmith. 

AV-A-Rl"CIOys-NESS  (av-a-rish'us-n«s),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  avaricious.  Richardson. 

t AV'A-RoCs,  (5.    Covetous;  avaricious.  Gower. 

A-vAst',  inter).  [It.  §  Sp.  basta,  it  is  enough.] 
{Naut.)  Hold-!  stop  !  stay  !  enough !        Dana. 

Av-A-  TAR '  [&v-?-tir',  Sm.  C.  CI,  Wb. ;  ?-va'tir, 
K1  Maunder],  n.  In  Hindoo  mythology,  an  in- 
carnation of  deity,  and  his  appearance  in  some 
manifest  shape  upon  earth.  P.  Cyc, 


Ava 
Itles  to  r 
barren  soil. 


+  A-VAUNCE'MIPNT,  n. 
vancement. 


[Fr.  avancement,]    Ad- 
Safe. 


A- VAUNT',  inter).     Hence  !  begone  !  Sha/c, 

t  A-vAUNT'   (j-vSint'),  v,  a,     [See  Vaunt.]    To 
boast ;  to  vaunt.  Abp,  Cranmer, 

t  A-vAUNT',   V,  n,      [Fr.   avant,  forward.]      To 
come  before  ;  to  advance.  Spenser. 

t  A-vAUNT', 

t  A-VAUNT'ANCE, 

t  A-VAUNT'RY, 


n.  Boasting.  "  If  he  gave 
aught,  he  durst  make 
avaunt,"  Chaucer. 


A  '  VE,  n,  [L.  ave,  hail !  be  thou  happy !  imper- 
ative of  aveo,]  .  The  first  part  of  the  salu- 
tation, used  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  to  abbreviation  of  Ave  Maria,  or 
Hail  Mary, 

Nine  hundred  paternosters  every  day. 

And  thrice  nine  hundred  aves,  she  was  wout  to  say.  Spenser, 

t  A-VEL',  V.  a.  [L.  avello.]    To  pull  away.    "  Yet 

are  not  those  parts  avelled,**  Browns, 

A  vf.—M4-RI'a,  i„_    \.  K  prayer  to  the  Virgin 

A'V5-MA'RY,       \  Mary,    beginning  with  these 

words. 

Mumbling  our  Ave-Marics  with  our  beads.  Shak. 

2.  In  Horn,  Cath,  countries,  a  particular  time, 

about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  also   at 

early  dawn,  when  the  bells  ring,  and  the  people 

repeat  the  Ave-Maria.  Ogilvie. 


AV-5-NA'CEOUS  (av-e-na'shus,  66),  a,  [L.  avena, 
oats.]     Belonging  to,  or  like,  oats,    [n.]    Ash. 

Av'^N-A^E,  n.  [L.  avciia,  oats.]  (Law.)  A 
quantity  of  oats  paid  as  a  rent.  Cowell. 

t  AV-^-NAUNT',  a.  [It.  avvenente  ;  Fr.  avenant.] 
Becoming;  well-looking.  Chaucer, 

Av'^-NfR,  re.    See  Atenoe. 

A-VEN^E'    (a-venj'),   v,   a,      [Fr.   venger.]      [i, 

AVENGED  ;  pp,  AVENGING,  AVENGED.] 

1.  To  treat  with  revenge ;  to  take  revenge 
upon. 

Thou  Shalt  not  avenge,  uot  bear  any  grudge  against,  the 
children  of  thy  people.  Levtt.  xix.  18. 

2.  To  award  just  punishment  for ;  to  take 
satisfaction  for. 

He  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants.     Deut,  xxxii.  48. 

3.  To  execute  punishment,  or  take  satisfac- 
tion, in  behalf  of  another  ;  to  vindicate. 

And  shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect?        Jjuke  xviii.  7. 
Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold.  Milton, 

Syn.  —  To  avenge  is  to  punish  in  behalf  of  anoth- 
er ;  to  vindicate  is  to  defend  another.  The  wrongs  of 
a  person  are  avenged,  and  his  rights  vindicated.  To 
revenge  is  to  retaliate,  or  punish  for  one's  self,  and  is 
unchristian.  —  See  Retaliation. 

t  A-VENpE' (si-vSnj'),  «.    Revenge.  Spenser. 

fA-VEN'^EANCE,  re.     Vengeance.  Philips. 

A-VEN^JE'FUL,  «,.    Revengeful,     [u.]     Ec,  Rev. 

A-VEN(?E'M5NT,  re.    Act  of  avenging.   Spenser, 

A-VEN'^JfE,  «.     One  who  avenges.  Dryden, 

t  A-VEN'p5R-£ss,  n,  A  female  avenger.  Spenser, 

t  Av'p-NOE,  re.  [Old  Fr.  avenor,  from  L.  arena, 
oats.]  {Feudal  Law,)  An  officer  of  the  king  of 
England's  stable,  who  provided  oats  for  his 
horses.  Birch. 

AV'5N§,  re.  {Bot,)  The  herb  bennet,  a  perennial 
rosaceous  plant ;    Geitm  urbanum.  Miller, 

AV'^N-TAIL,  re.  [Norman  Fr.  aventaille ;  Fr. 
avant,  before,  and  taille,  shape.]  The  face- 
guard,  or  movable  front  of  a  helmet,  through 
which  the  air  was  breathed  ;  ventail.   Fairholt, 

t  A-VENT'URE,  re.  [Fr.  aventure ;  avenir,  to 
happen.]  {Law,)  A  mischance,  causing  a  man's 
death,  without  felony,  as  when  he  is  drowned 
or  burnt ;  —  properly,  adventure.  Cowell, 

A-VEN'TU-EINE,  re.  [Fr.]  {Min,)  A  species  of 
quartz  minutely  spangled  throughout  the  mass 
with  yellow  scales.  Dana, 

AV'5-NUE  (Sv'e-nu),  re.  [Fr. ;  a,  to,  and  venir, 
to  come.] 

1.  A  way  by  which  a  place  may  be  entered  ;  a 

passage  ;  an  entrance. 

Good  guards  were  set  up  at  all  the  avenues  of  the  city. 

Clayendoji, 

2.  An  alley  or  walk  before  a  house,  or  in  a 
garden; — generally  lined  with  trees.  "Col- 
onnades and  avenues  of  trees."  Burke. 

3.  {U,  S,)  A  broad  street ;  as,  "  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,"  in  Washington. 

t  AV'^R,  re.  [Low  L.  averium,  property ;  Fr. 
avoir,]     A  work-horse.  Fergtcson, 

A-VEE',  V,  a,  [L.  ad,  to,  and  varum,  the  truth; 
'  Fr.   averer,]      [i,    averred  ;    pp,  averring, 

AVERRED.]     To  declare  positively  ;  to  affirm ; 

to  assert ;  to  asseverate  ;  to  protest. 

We  may  aver,  though  the  power  of  God  be  infinite,  the 
capacities  of  matter  are  within  limits.  Hentlcy. 

Av'EE-ApE,  re.  [Low  L.  averagium  ;  ad,  to,  and 
vermn,  the  truth ;  i.  e.  to  the  truth,  or  near 
the  truth.  Sullivan. — Fr.  OM?;rat/e,  work  ;  i.  e. 
the  work  of  a  day,  or  as  much  as  is  usually  done 
in  a  day.  Spelman  uni  Richardson,  —  LowL. 
averare,  to  labor  or  perform  service  with  carts, 
horses,  oxen,  &c.  (averia),  Cowell.] 

1,  A  mean  proportion ;  a  medium  ,  of  any 
given  quantities;  as,  "An  average  of  prices." 

2.  {Law,)  A  service  by  horse  or  carriage  an- 
ciently due  from  a  tenant  to  his  lord  :  —  a  con- 
tribution made  by  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
a  sea-adventure,  according  to  the  interest  of 
each,  to  make  good  a  specific  loss  or  expense 
incurred  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  sometimes 
called  general  average  :  —  a  small  duty  paid  by 
shippers  of  goods  to  the  master,  of  the   ship. 
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AVOUCHABLE 


over  and  above  the  freight,  in  consideration  of 
his  special  care  of  the  cargo  i  noted  in  hills  of 
lading  by  the  phrase,  **  "With  primage  and  aver- 
age accustomed.**  Bvrrill. 
Upon  an  average^  taking  a  medium  of  all  the  cases. 
AV'jglR-A^E,  V,  a.     [^.  averaged  ;  pp.  AVEllAG- 

ING,  AVERAGED.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  a  mean,  as  uneven  or  differ- 
ent quantities  ;  to  make  equivalent,  as  a  series 
of  unlike  terms  to  one  of  like  terms. 

2.  {Com.)  To  distribute  among  several  per- 
sons according  to  the  respective  shares  of  each  ; 
to  proportion ;  as,  "To  average  a  loss  among 
shippers  of  merchandise."  BurrilL 

AV'^R-A^E,  V.  n.  To  exist  in,  or  form,  a  medial 
quantity  ;  to  result  in,  as  a  mean  term.    Grant. 

AV'JpR-A^E,  a.  Being  of  a  mean  proportion  or 
quality.  "  Ordinary  or  average  rate."  A.  Sinith. 

A V'^R— CAKE,  n.  An  oatmeal  cake ;  — called  also 
haver-cake.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

AV'^R-CORN,  n.  {Law.)  Corn  drawn  to  the 
granary  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  the  working 
cattle,  or  avers^  of  the  tenant.  Boucher. 

AV-:^R-DV-POIS'.    See  Avoirdupois. 

A-VER'MJjlNT,  K.  1.  Affirmation;  declaration. 
"Publishing  averments  and  innuendos."^«r/i;e. 
2.  {Law.)  An  offer  of  the  defendant  to  justify 
or  verify  an  exception,  or  of  either  party,  in 
pleading,  to  prove  what  he  asserts: — a  pos- 
itive statement  of  facts,  in  opposition  to  argu- 
ment or  inference  :  —  proof  in  general.  Burrill. 

A-VER'NI-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  the  lake 
Avernus,  near  Naples.  P.  Cyc. 

AV'?R-PEN-NY_,  n.  {Eng.  Laio.)  Money  paid 
towards  the  ting's  carriages,  by  rent  from  land, 
instead  of  service  by  beasts  in  kind.  Bum. 

4-VER'RHg-4^  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  wood-sorrel  family.  P.  Cyc. 

A-VER'RO-iST,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  philoso- 
phers ;  —  so  called  from  Averroes,  or  Averrho- 
es,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  commentator 
on  Aristotle.  P.  Cye. 

AV-]@R-RUN'CAte,  v.  a.  [L.  ah,  from,  and  eruncOy 
to  weed  out.]  To  root  up.  [u.]  Hudibras. 
>(J®=  More  properly  written  averuncate. 

t  AV-:gR-RyN-CA'TION,  n.  Act  of  extirpating. 
"  Averruncation  of  .  .  .  diseases."       Robinson. 

AV-:^R-RyN-CA'TOR,  n.  {Hort.)  A  pruning-  in- 
strument, having  two  blades  fixed  at  the  end  of 
a  rod  acting  like  scissors.  Loudon. 

t  AV-]pR-SA'TION,  re.  Hatred  ;  aversion.  "Pro- 
ductive of  aversation  and  disrespect."  Barroio. 

A- VERSE',  a.     [L.  averto,  avers^is,  to  turn  away.] 

1,  t  Turned  away  or  in  another  direction. 

The  tracks  averse  a.  lying  notice  gave. 

And  led  the  searcher  backward  from,  the  cave.    Bryden. 

2.  Disinclined ;  unwilling ;  reluctant ;  loath  ; 
backward ;  disliking. 

Arerse  alike  to  flatter  or  offend.  Pope. 

jg^  Johnson  says  of  this  word,  "  It  has  most  prop- 
erly from  before  the  object  of  aversion  j  very  fre- 
quently, but  improperly,  (o."  Webster,  on  the  con- 
trary, says,  "  This  word  and  its  derivations  ought  to 
be  followed  by  (o,  and  never  by  /rom."  Respectable 
authorities  may  be  cited  in  support  of  both  these 
views,  and  in  some  cases  the  same  author  may  be 
quoted  on  each  side  of  the  question.  "  Averse  from 
the  sun's  beam."  Milton.  "  Averse /rom  all  obedi- 
ence." Hooker.  "  Averse  from  peace."  Clarendon. 
"  Averse  to  any  advice."  Clarendon.  "  Averse  to  all 
innovation."   Swift.     "  Averse  from  Venus."    Pope. 

—  The  prevailing  and  best  modern  usage  is  in  favor 
of  to,  instead  of  from,  after  averse  and  aversion,  and 
before  the  object. 

"  Tlie  words  averse  and  aversion  are  more  properly 
construed  with  to  than  from.  The  examples  in  favor 
of  the  latter  preposition  are  beyond  comparison  out- 
numbered by  those  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  argu- 
ment from  etymology  is  here  of  no  value,  being  taken 
from  the  use  of  another  language.  If,  by  the  same 
rule,  we  were  to  regulate  all  nouns  and  verbs  of 
Latin  original,  our  present  syntax  would  be  over- 
turned. It  is  more  conformable  to  English  analogy 
with  to  ;  the  words  dislike  and  hatred,  nearly  synony- 
mous, are  thus  construed."     CampbelPs  Phil.  Rhet. 

Syn.  —  Averse  to  study;  unwilling  or  disliking  to 
be  instructed ;  reluctant  or  disinclined  to  perform  a 
task ;  loath  to  receive  advice  ;  backward  in  learning. 

—  See  Adverse.  ' 


A-VERSE'LY,  act.     In  a  backward   direction:  — 
unwillingly  ;  with  aversion.  Davenant. 

A-VERSE'N^SS,  n.      Backwardness  ;  unwilling- 
ness ;  disinclination.  Atterbury. 

A-VER'SION    (a-ver'shun),   n.      1.  Repugnance  ; 
antipathy  ;  moderate  hatred ;  dislike. 

As  in  relig^ion,  so  in  friendship,  he  never  i^rofcssed  love 
whea  he  had  it  not,  nor  disguised  hate  or  aversion. 

Mem.  of  Hutchirtson. 
2.  Cause  of  aversion. 


Self-love  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire; 
Pain  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire. 


Pope. 


t  A-VER'SIVE,  a.    Averse  ;  turning  away. 

Tliose  etrong-bent  humors  which  aversive  grew.     Daniel. 

t  A-VER'SIVE-LY,  ad.     Backwardly.    Chapman. 
A- VERT',  V.  a.      [L.  averto,   to  turn  away.]     \i. 

AVERTED  ;  pp.  AVERTING,  AVERTED.]      To  tUrn 

aside  or  away  ;  to  ward  olf. 

Nor  Jove  averted  once  his  glorious  eyes 
From  that  dread  contest.  Cnwper. 

O  Lordl  avert  whatsoever  evil  our  swerving  may  threaten 
unto  his  church.  Jlooker, 

A- VERT',    V.  7b.     To  turn  away. 

Cold,  and  averting  from  our  neighbor's  good.        Thomson. 

A-VERT'J^R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  averts, 
'vlver^ers  and  purgers  .  . .  go  together. "^iw^ow. 

t  A-VER'TI-M£NT,  n.    Advertisement.      Milton. 

A' VI-A-RY,  71.  [L.  avia.Hum ;  avis,  a  bird.]  A  pld.ce 
enclosed  to  keep  birds  in.  Wotton. 

AV'ID,  a.    [L,  avidus.']   Eager  for  ;  greedy,     [r.] 

Avid  of  gold,  yet  greedier  of  renown.  Southey. 

t  A-VID'l-OtJS,  «..     Greedy;  avid.  Bale. 

t  A-ViD'l-OUS-LY,  ad.  Eagerly ;  greedily.  ''Avid- 
we  drink  the  wines."  Leland. 


A-VID'I-TY,  n.  [L.  aviditas;  avidus;  aveo,  to 
desire  earnestly.]  Intense  desire  ;  strong  ap- 
petite ;  voracity  ;  greediness  ;  eagerness. 

Avidity  to  know  the  causes  of  things  is  the  parent  of  all 
philosopliy.  Reid. 

Syn.  —  Avidity  is  in  mental  desires  whax  greediness 
is  in  animal  appetites.  Avidity  and  greediness  respect 
the  desire  of  possessing ;  eagerness,  the  general  de- 
sire of  attaining  an  object.  Avidity  of  desire  ;  greed- 
iness of  gain ;  voracity  of  appetite ;  eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  Seized  with  avidity;  devoured 
with  greediness  or  voracity. 


fA-VILE',   V.  a.     [Fr. 
cheap.]     To  depreciate, 


to  make  vile   or 
B.  Jonson. 


A  VIJ^'CU-LO  MAT-RI-MO'm-f,  [L.]  {Law.) 
*'  From  the  bond  of  matrimony  *' ;  a  form  of 
divorce  ;  a  total  divorce.  Whishaw. 

A' VIS,  71. \  pi.  a've^.  [L.,  a  bird.']  {Zo il.)  The 
second  class  of  vertebrata,  comprising  the  feath- 
ered animals.  —  See  Animal.  Cuvier. 

t  AV'I-§AND,p.  a.  [Fr.  aviser,  to  see.]  Observ- 
ing. Chaucer. 

t  A- VISE',  V.  n.  [Fr.  aviser."]  To  consider.  — 
See  AviZE.  Spenser. 

t  A- VISE  ^  1  jj^    [Ft.  avis.']   Advice ;  intelligence  ; 
t  A-VI'§0,  5  notice.  B.  Jonson. 

t  A-VI^E'M^.NT,  n.     [Fr.]  Advisement. 

iMarriftge  was  managed  with  a  more  avisement.    B.  Jonson. 

t  A-Vi"§ION,  n.    A  dream  ;  a  vision.      Chaucer. 

f  AV'J-TODS,  a.  [L.  avitus,  belonging  to  a  grand- 
father.]    Left  by  ancestors  ;  ancient.       Bailey. 

t  A-ViZE',  V.  a.  To  counsel ;  to  consider  ;  to 
advise  ;  —  to  observe  ;  to  look  upon.      Spenser. 

t  A- ViZE'FUL,  a.     Circumspect.  Spenser. 

Jr-g-CA'DO,  n.  [Sp.]  (^oif.)  Atree  found  in  the 
West  Indies,  bearing  a  fruit  much  eaten.  Miller. 

fAV'O-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  avoco,]^  To  call  off. 
*'  A  scholar  .  .  .  avocateth  his  mind  from  other 
occupations."  Barrow. 

Ay-0-CA'TION,  n.  [h.  avocatioy  a  calling  off 
from  any  action,  a  diverting  of  the  attention.] 

1.  Act  of  calling  aside.     "Powerful   avoca- 
tions from  sin."  South. 

2.  Business  that  calls  aside  ;  occasional  busi- 
ness. "  Visits  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  avocations."   Boyle. 

I  am  at  a  distance  from  the  business  of  the  town  and  the 
interruption  of  troublesome  avocations.         Melmoth's  Pliny. 


fl®^  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly  used  in 
the  sense  t^^  vocation,  a  profession,  or  regular  pursuit. 
Syn.  — See  Business,  Occupation. 

t  A-V6c'A-TiVE,   n.     Dehovtation  ;    dissuasion. 
^^  Avoccitives  from  vice."  Barrow. 

AV'O-CET,  At.    See  AvoSET.  Eng.  Cyc. 

A-VOID',  v^  a.      [Old  Fr.  vuider,  to    empty,  to 
*  void.]    [i.  avoided  ;  pp.  avoiding,  avoided.] 
"■     lo  shun  ;  to  keep  away  from ;  to  eschew, 
which  to  avoid 


Seek  not  temptation,  then; 
■Were  better. 

"We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm. 

2.  f  To  evacuate ;  to  quit. 

"What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow? 
Pray  you,  avoid  tlie  house. 


Milton. 
Shak. 


Shak. 
To 


3.  fTo  emit' as   excrement;  to  void, 
avoid  that  serous  excretion."  Browne. 

4.  {Law.)  To  render  void.  "How  a  deed  may 
be  avoided,  or  rendered  of  no  effect.."  Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  Avoid  quarrels  and  the  gaming-house  ;  shun 
had  company;  escape  danger  ;  elude  punishment;  es- 
chew evil.  —  To  avoid  danger  is  in  general  not  to  fall 
into  it ;  to  shun  it  is  with  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  it ;  to  escape  it  is  to  flee  from  it. 

A-VOlD^  V.  n.     1.  To  retire  ;  to  withdraw. 

David  avoided  out  of  hia  presence  twice.     1  Sam.  xviii.  U. 

2.  {Law.)  To  become  void  or  vacant.  Ayliffe. 

A-VOID'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  avoided,  eluded, 
or  shunned.  *'  Locke. 

A-VOID'ANCE,  n.  1.  Act  of  avoiding.  "The 
avoidance  of  what  is  hurtful."  Watts. 

2.  An  emptying ;  an  emission  ;  a  carrying 
off.  "The  avoidances  and  drainings  of  watsr 
where  there  is  too  much."  Bacon, 

3.  {Law.^  The  state  of  becoming  vacant  by 
death,  cession,  deprivation,  &c. ;  the  condition 
of  a  benefice  when  void  of  an  incumbent :  — 
the  escaping  from  the  legal  effect  of  a  plea  by 
alleging  new  matter  in  answer.  Burrill. 

A-VOID'JfR,  n.  1.  One  who  avoids  or  shuns  any 
thing.  '•^Avoider  of  .  .  .  company."  Beau.  S^  Fl. 

2.  A  person  who  empties  or  voids.       Bailey. 

3.  The  vessel  or  utensil  in  which  any  thing 
is  carried  away.  Johnson. 

A-VOID'L^SS,  a.  Unavoidable.  "Avoidless  ruin 
in  which  the  empire  would  be  involved."  Dennis. 

AV-OIR-DU-Pqi^'  (av-er-du-pbiz'),  n.  &  a.  [Fr. 
avoir  du  pois ;  Old  Fr.  aver  de  pes,  property 
or  merchandise  of  weight,  i.  e.  sold  by  weight; 
translated  by  Kelham,  "Any  bulky  commodi- 
ties."] A  weight  of  which  a  pound  contains  16 
ounces,  and  is  in  proportion  to  a  pound  Troy 
as  175  to  144.  Thus  a  pound  of  tea  {avoirdu- 
pois) contains  7000  grains;  a  pound  of  gold 
{Troy)  contains  5760  grains.  It  is  applied  to 
all  goods  except  the  precious  metals  and  medi- 
cines. Brands. 

t  A-VOKE',  V.  a.  [L.  avoco,  to  call  away.]  To 
call  from,  or  back  again.  Cockeram. 

t  AV'0-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  a,  from,  and  voZo,  to  fly.] 
To  fly  away ;  to  escape  ;  to  exhale.  Boyle. 

AV-0-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  avolo,  to  fly  away.] 
Flight;  escape,     [r.]  GlanviU. 

AV'g-SfiT,  1 

AV-g-SET'TA,  \  "• 
{Ornith.)  A  bird 
of  the  order  Gral- 
Ice,  family  Scolo- 
pacidcB,  and  sub- 
family Recurvi- 
rostrin^.      Gray. 

A-VOUCH',  V.  a. 
[Old  Fr.  voucher ; 
Fr.  avouer.]  \i. 
AVOUCHED ;       pp. 


Avoset  (^Recurvirostra  avocetta). 


AVOUCHING,  AVOUCHED.] 

1.  To  affirm;  to  assert;  to  maintain. 

I  can  ijroduce  a  champion,  that  will  prove 

What  is  avouched.  Shak. 

2.  To  vindicate  ;  to  justify ;  to  sanction. 

I  could 
With  harefaeed  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it.  Shax. 

t A-VOUCH',  n.     Declaration;   testimony;   evi- 
dence.    ^^Avouch  of  mine  own  eyes."        Shak. 
A-VOUCH' A-BLE,  «-.   That  may  be  avouched,  [r.] 


A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,^short;   A,  jp,  J,  O,  U,  V,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


AVOUCHER 
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M 


An  adulterer. 


n.      [Fr.  avoutre, 
Adultery. 


Chaucer. 

bastard.] 
Chaucer. 


A-VOUCH':5R,  n.    One  who  avouches.     Barrow. 
tA-VOUCH'M^NT,  ».    Declaration.  Shale.- 

+  A-VOUE  ,     1  „_     j-]7y_  avouer,  to  confess  J    Con- 
t  A-v6URE',  5  fession ;  acknowledgment. i^enscr. 

t  A-VOU'Te-EpR,  >  „_     [j-r.  avoutre,  a  bastard.] 

tA-VoO'TR5E,  -  - 

t  A-VOU'T5-RI5, 

t  A-VOU'TEI?, 

A-VOW',  ».,  a.     [L.voveo;  Fr.  avouer. — See  A- 

VOUCH.]    [j.  AVOWED  ;  pp.  AVOAVINGj^AVOWED.] 

1.  To  declare  openly ;  to  affirm ;  to  acknowl- 
edge ;  to  confess  ;  to  profess. 

Such  assertions  proceed  from  principles  which  cannot  be 
avowed  by  those  who  are  for  preserving  church  and  state. 

2.  (Law.)   To  acknowledge    and  justify  an 
act  done.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Acknowledge,  Recognize. 

t  A-VoW,  n.    Determination ;  vow.  Gower. 

A-VOV\'''A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  avowed.  Donne. 

t  A-VOWA-BLY,  ad.     In  an  avowable  manner. 

A-VoW'AL,  re.  Open  declaration;  voluntary  or 
frank  acknowledgment.  "  Open  encourage- 
ment and  avowal."  Hume. 

A-VoWaNT,  m.  {Law.)  One  who  makes  an 
avowry,  or  avows  or  justifies  a  plea.  Blachstone. 

A-VoWed'  (Fi-vb{id'),  p.  a.  Declared  openly ; 
professed;  as,  **His  avowed  sentiments.*' 

A-yoW^D-LV,  ad.     In  an  open  manner.  Seeker. 

Av-CiW-EE'  [kv-ofi-e',  W.  Ja.  Ash;  j-vcia'S,  S. 
Wb."],  n.  One  to  whom  the  right  of  advowson 
of  a  church  belongs.  —  See  Advowee.    Bailey, 

A-VO\V'^R,  «.     One  who  avows  or  justifies. 

A-VO^'RY,  re.  {Law.)  A  justification  advanced 
in  pleadmg  by  one  who  has  been  sued  in  an 
action  of  replevin  for  distraining  property  to 
satisfy  arrears  of  rent,  damages,  &c.      Burrill. 

t  A-VoWtry,  re.    See  Advowtry. 


A-VtJLSED'  (j-viilst'),  p.  a.     [L.  avello,  avulsus, 
to  tear  away.]     Plucked  away.  Shenstone. 

A-VUL'SION  (j-viil'shun),   re.     Act    of  plucking 
away  ;  separation  of  parts  from  each  other. 

Spare  not  the  little  oflFsprings,  if  they  grow 

Redundant;  but  the  tlironging  clusters  tllin 

By  Itind  avulsion.  Philips. 

A-VfJN'CC-LAR  (-viiiig'ku-,82),  a.  [L.  avunculus, 
an  uncle.]  Pertaining  to  an  uncle,    Thackeray. 

A-WAIT',   V.   a.      [Old  Fr.  aguetter,  to   watch; 
Ger.  abwarten,    to    expect.  —  See   Wait.]     [«'. 

AWAITED  ;  pp.    awaiting,  AWAITED.] 

1.  To  wait  for  ;  to  look  for  ;  to  expect ;  to  be 
in  readiness  for. 


Then  rising  in  his  rage,  he  bums  to  fight; 
The  Greek  awaits  him  witli  collected  might. 


2.  To  be  in  reserve  or  store  for  ; 


Pope. 
to  attend. 


To  show  thee  what  reward 
Awaits  the  good;  the  rest,  what  punishment    Milton. 

Syn.  —  Await  trials  without  dismay  ;  wait  for  an 
opportunity.  It  is  vain  to  look  for,  or  expect,  happiness 
without  virtue. 

t  A-WAIT',  n.    Ambush  ;  a  waylaying.   Spenser. 

A-WAKE',  V.  a.     [A.  S.  aioacian.']     [i.  awoke  or 

AWAKED  ;  pp.  AWAKING,  AWOKE  Or  AWAKED.] 

1.  To  rouse  out  of  sleep  or  from  torpor ;  to 
wake ;  to  awaken. 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  of  the  mom, 
■Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
AwaJix  the  god  of  day.  Sftah. 

2.  To  put  into  new  action. 

The  spark  of  noble  courage  now  awake.       Spenser. 
A-WAKE',  V.  n.    To  break  from  sleep ;  to  wake. 
Awake !  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us.  Milton. 

A-WAKE',  u..    Not  asleep  ;  in  a  vigilant  state. 
There  are  some  men  fbrmed  with  feelings  so  blunt,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  awake  during  the  whole  course 
of  their  lives.  Burke. 

A-WA'KEN  (s-wa'kn),  v.  a.  &  n.  [i.  awakened  ; 
pp.  AWAKENING,  AWAKENED.]  To  arouse  from 
sleep  or  from  torpor  ;  to  stir  up  ;  to  rouse  ;  to 
excite;  —  to  aWake  ;  to  wake.  Pope. 

Syn. Awaken  feelings;  stir  up  wrath;  rouse  the 

passions  ;  excite  mirth. 


A-WA'KEN-5R  (j-wa'kn-?r),  re.     He  who  or  that 
■  '  which  awakens.  StilUn^/leet. 

A-WA'KEN-iNG  (si-w5'kn-Ing),  re.  Act  of  awak- 
ing :  —  revival ;  renewed  attention  to  religion. 

A-WA'KEN-ING,  p.  a.  Rousing  from  sleep ; 
alarming. 

A-WA'KEN-MfiNT,  n.  1.  Act  of  Wi|king  or  awak- 
ing; revival. 

2.  State  of  being  awake ;  vigilance.     Morell. 

t  A-WAPED',  p.  a.  [A.  S.  wafian,  to  be  aston- 
ished.] Confounded. — See  AwHAPE.  Chaucer. 

A- wARD',  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  h  garder,  to  be  guarded 
or  kept.  — See  Award,  re.1  \i.  awarded  ;  pp. 
AWARDING,  AWARDED.]  To  adjudge  ;  to  de- 
cree ;  to  give  by  judicial  sentence. 

A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  fiesh  is  thine; 

Tile  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it.         Skak. 

A-WAUD',  V.  re.     To  judge  ;  to  determine. 

The  unwise  award  to  lodge  it  in  the  towers.  Pope. 

A-WArD',  re.  [Low  L.  awarda,  or  awardum ;  Old 
Fr.  agard,  from  h  garder,  to  be  guarded  or  kept ; 
—  so  called  because  it  is  imposed  on  the  parties 
to  be  observed  or  kept  by  them.  Spelman."] 
{Law.)  The  judgment  of  an  arbitrator  or  ar- 
bitrators ;  determination ;  sentence. 

We  cannot  espect  an  equitable  award  where  the  iudge  is 
made  a  party.  (rlnnville. 

A-WArd'5R,  re.     One  who  awards. 

The  high  awarders  of  immortal  fame.  Thomson. 

A-wArE',  a.  [A.  S.  warian,  to  beware.]  Obser- 
vant;  mindful;  conscious;  cognizant ;  apprised. 

Temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  themselves,  so  that 
we  are  but  Uttle  aware  of  them.  Aiterbury. 

And  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.  Bryant. 

t,A-wARN',  V.  a.     [A.  S.  warnian,  to  warn.]     To 

caution  ;  to  warn.  Spenser. 

A-WASH'    (?-w5sh'),    ad.     {Naut.)    Noting  the 

'  position  of  the  anchor  when  hove    up  to  the 

surface  of  the  water.  " 


A-WAY'  (ii-wa'),  ad.     [A.  S.  awef.'] 

1.  In  a  state  of  absence  ;  at  a  distance  ;  aside  ; 
off.    "  Any  of  them  being  away."  Locke. 

2.  On  the  way  ;  —  variously  applied,  some- 
times being  equivalent  to  let  us  go,  sometimes 
to  begone. 

Away,  old  man.    Give  me  thy  hand;  away.        Shak. 

Away,  and  ghstcr  like  the  god  of  war.  Shak. 

Away  with,  somotiraes  used  as  liaving  the  nature 
of  a  verb;  as,  "I  cannot  away  with"  (Isa.  i.  13), 
I  cannot  endure;  ^^  Away  with  suc\\  a  fellow"  (^Acts 
xxii.  99),  take  away,  cast  away.  —  When  coupled 
with  verbs,  it  imparts  the  idea  of  distance,  absence,  or 
loss.  —  To  tlirow  away,  to  throw  out  of  one's  reach  so 
.as  to  lose.  — To  squander  away,  to  squander  until  there 

is  nothing  left.  —  To  trifle  away,  to  lose  in  trifles 

To  make  away  with,  to  destroy,  to  kill. 

t  A-WAY'WARD,  ad.  [A.  S.  aweg,  away,  and 
ward,  towards.]     Away ;  aside.  Gower. 

AWE  (Slw),  re.  [Goth,  agan,  to  be  afraid ;  A.  ^. 
ege,  or  aga,  fear,  dread.]  Reverential  fear ; 
dread  or  veneration  inspired  by  something  great 
or  sublime  ;  reverence.  "The  awe  due  from 
man  to  God."  Rogers. 

Syn.  —  Stand  in  awe  of  your  Creator ;  regard  sa- 
cred things  with  reverence,  great  and  good  men  with 
veneration. 

Awe  (Iw),  V.  a.  \i.  AWED  ;  pp.  awing,  awed.] 
To  strike  with  reverence  or  feat ;  to  control, 
govern,  or  subdue  by  inspiring  feelings  of  awe. 

Heaven,  that  hath  placed  this  island  to  give  law. 

To  balance  Europe,  and  her  states  to  awe.  WaJler. 

t  A-WEA'RY  (a-we're),  u.     Weary  ;  tired. 

Cassius  is  awemnj  of  the  world.  SJiak, 

A-WEATH'ER,  ad.  {Naut.)  Noting  the  situation 
of  the  helm  when  it  is  put  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  wind  blows.  Dana. 

tAWE'-BAND  (Aw'bSnd),  re.  [awe  and  band.'] 
A  check  ;  a  restraint.  Bailey. 

AwE-OQM-MAnD'JNG,  a.     Striking  with  awe. 
Her  lion  port,  her  awe-commanding  face. 
Attempered  sweet  to  virgin  grace.  Gray. 

AWE-COM-PEL'LING,  a.   Enforcing  awe.  Crabb. 

A- WEIGH'  (?-wa'),  ad.  {Naut.)  Noting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  anchor  when  it  is  lifted  out  of  the 
ground;  atrip.  Brande. 


AWE'-STRUCK,  a.  Impressed  with  aAve.  Milton. 

AWFUL,  a.  1.  That  strikes  with  awe ;  that  in- 
spires awe  ;  venerable. 

Abashed  the  devil  stood, 
And  felt  how  awfvl  goodness  is.  Milton. 

2.  Struck  with  awe  ;■  filled  with  awe. 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 

As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovereign  Lord  was  by,    Milton. 

We  cannot  be  too  awfal  of  thee,  nor  too  much  ashamed  of 

ourselves.  ,    Bp.  I/aU. 

3.  Dreadful ;  fearful ;  as,  "  An  awful  storm 
or  conflagration." 

Syn. —  See  Fearful. 

AW'PU'L-EYED  (Siw'ffll-id),  a.  Having  eyes  ex- 
citing awe.  "Manly  and  awful-eyed  forti- 
tude." More. 

AW'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  an  awful  manner.  Dryden. 

Aw'FUL-NESS,  re.   1.  The  quality  of  heing  awful. 

"  The  awfulness  of  the  place."  Addison. 

2.  f  The   state   of  being   struck    with    awe. 

'*  Excites  reverence  and  awfulness."         Hale. 

t  A-WHAPE'  (ii-hwap'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  awaped,  as- 
tonished ;  wapean,  to  be  astonished.]  To 
strike  ;  to  confound.  Spenser. 

t  A- WHEELS'  (j-hwelz'),  ad.  [A.  S.hweohl.']  On 
wheels.  "  The  world  runs  atij^eeZs."  B.Jonson. 

A-WHILE'  (ii-hwil'),  ad.  [A.  S.  hvdl,  awhile.] 
Some  time  ;  for  a  time.  Shak. 

t  AWK,  a.  [Dut.  aver-recht,  contrary  to  right. 
Richardson.  *^Awk,  wrong,  sinister."  Promp- 
tuarium  Parvulorum.']  Left,  not  right ;  left- 
handed  ;  ungainly ;  awkward. 

That  which  we  in  Greek  call  dpioTipiv,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  awk  or  left  hand,  they  say  in  Latin  sinistrum.     Holland. 

t  AWK'LY,  ad.     With  the  left  hand  ;  awkwardly. 

Ignorant  and  untaught  persons, '.  . .  when  fortune  pre- 
sentetli  herself  unto  them  on  the  right  hand,  receive  her 
awkly.  Holland. 

One  that  undertaketh  a  thing  awkly  or  ungainly.    Jailer. 

AWK'WARD,  a.     \awk  and  ward.] 

1.  Wanting  dexterity  or  skill ;  unhandy  ; 
clumsy.     "  Awkward  at  a  trick."  Dryden. 

2.  IJnpolite  ;  unpolished  ;  rude  ;  uncourtly  ; 
ungainly ;  inelegant. 

Awkward,  embarrassed,  stiff,  without  the  skill 

Of  moving  gracefully  or  standing  stilt.  .   CliwrcMU. 

3.  Perverse  ;  obstinate ;  contrary ;  untoward. 

They  with  arckward  judgment  put  the  chief  point  of  god- 
liness in  outward  things.  UdcU. 

And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's  bank 

Drove  back  again  unto  ray  native  clime.  Sliak. 

Driven  by  awkward  winds  and  boisterous  seas.   lyrayUm. 

Syn.  —  An  awkward  gait ;  an  uvJiandy  instrument ; 
a  clumsy  shape  ;  unpolished,  rude,  or  uncourtly  in  be- 
havior ;  of  ungainly  figure;  of  impolite  or  inelegant 
manners  ;  of  bad  address. 

AWK'WARD-LY,  ad.     In  an  awkward  manner. 

AWK'WARD-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  awk- 
ward. Watts. 

AWL,  re.  [A.  S.  fffe,  or  aweel.]  A  pointed  instru- 
ment to  bore  holes  with.  "  His  ears  bored 
through  with  an  awl."  Hooker. 

Aw'LESS,  a.  1.  Wanting  awe  ;  fearless.  "  The 
awless  lion."  Shak. 

2.  Not  able  to  inspire  reverence. 

Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne.  Shah. 

AWL'-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.     Shaped  like  an  awl. 

AWL'WORT  (Sll'wurt),  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  with 
awl-shaped  leaves  ;  Subulana.  Loudon. 

AWME,  or  AWM,  re.  A  Dutch  measure  of  li- 
quids ;  aam.  —  See  Aam.  Arbuthnot. 

Awn,  re.  [Sw.  agn  ;  Dan.  avn.]  The  beard  or  brisi 
ties  of  grasses,  grain,  &c. ;  the  arista.    Johnson. 

AWN'JNG,  n.  A  cover  spread  over  a  boat,  the 
deck  of  a  vessel,  or  any  place  without  a  roof, 
for  shade.  Sir  T.  Hei-bert. 

AWN'LJSS,  u..  Having  no  awn  or  beard.    Smart. 

A-WOKE',  i.  &  p.  from  awake.  ■ —  See  Awake. 

t  A- WORK'  (?-wUrk'),  ad.     At  work.  SJiak. 

tA-WREKE'  (?-rek'),  «.  a.  [Sax.  awi-ecan.]  To 
persecute;  to  take  vengeance  on;  to  avenge. 
'*  To  awreke  him  on  his  foes."  Chaucer. 


A-WRY'    (ii-ri'),  ad. 
writhe.] 


[A.  S.  writhan,  to 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   BULL,  BUR,  Rt'LE  ;    9,  gf,  9,  |,  soft;  £,  G,  5,  g,  7iard ;   ^  as  z ;   :5:0s  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


AXAL 

1.  Not  in  a  straight  direction  ;  obliquely  ; 
asquint;  askance.  "If  she  steps,  looks,  or 
moves  awry."  .  Spectator. 

2.  Perversely  ;  not  reasonably  ;  wrong. 
Much  of  the  sonl  they  talk,  but  all  amry.  Milton. 

3.  a.  Oblique;  not  straightforward.  "His 
path  cannot  possibly  be  much  awry."     Gilpin. 

AX'AL,  a.    [L.  axis.']  Relating  to  the  axis ;  axial. 
Axal  section,  a  section  through  the  axis  of  a  body. 

Ax-A-YA<  CATL,n.  {Ent.)  A  species  of  Mexican 
fly,  the  eggs  of  which,  deposited  on  rushes,  are 
collected  and  used  as  a  caviare.         Buchanan. 

AXE  (aks),  n.     [Gr.  a^irni'L.  ascia.— Goth.,  agui- 
zi  ;  A.  S.  a>x,  or  eax.]    An  iron  instrument  with 
a  sharp  edge,  for  hewing  and  chopping. 
No  sounding  axe  preeuraed  these  trees  to  bite, 
Coeval  with  the  world,  a  venerable  sight.  Dii/den. 

Axe,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  acsian,  and  ascian.]  The  old 
English  verb  for  ask.  "  Or  if  he  axe  a  fish." 
Wickliffe.  It  is  still  in  use,  in  various  parts  of 
England,  among  the  common  people.  Forhy, 
Brockett,  &c.  It  is  also  heard  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

AXE'HEAD.n.  The  head  of  an  axe.  "The  axe- 
head  fell  into  the  water."  2  Kings  vi.  5. 

AXE'STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  tough  silico-magne- 
sian  stone  ;  a  sub-species  of  nephrite.  Brande. 

AX'J-AL,  a.     Relating  to,  or  resembling,  an  axis. 

Axial  line,  the  line  in  which  the  magnetic  force 

passes  from  one  pola  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet  to  the 

other.  Faraday. 

AX'!-AL-LY,  ad.  According  to,  or  in  a  line  with, 
the  axis.  *  Prout. 

AX-IF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  axis,  an  axis,  a-ni  fero, 
to  bear.]  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  which  have  an 
axis  or  stem.  "  Brande. 

AX'JL,  n.    Same  as  Axilla.  Loudon. 

AX'JLE,  a.  (Bot.)  Lying  in  the  axis  of  any  thing ; 
as  an  embryo  in  the  axis  of  a  seed.    Buchanan. 

AX-IL  'LA,  n. ;  pi.  AX-ri.'LM.     [L.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  armpit.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  angle  formed  by  the  stalk  of  a 
leaf  with  the  stem,  or  by  a  branch  with  the 
stem.  Loudon. 


AX'IL-LAE,  a.    Same  as  Axillary. 


Bailey. 


AX'!L-LA-RY  [iik'zjl-lii-re,  W.  Sm.  Wb.;  sik-zil'- 
l?-re,  S.  P.  —  See  Capillary],  a. 

1.  Belonging  to  the  axilla,  or  armpit.  "  The 
axillary  artery."  Browne. 

2.  {Bot.)  Occurring  in  an  axil,  as  buds 
in  the  axils  of  leaves.  Gray. 

AX'IN-ITE,  n.    [Gr.  iiivri,  an  axe.]     {Min.) 
A  mineral   of  vitreous   lustre,  composed  \^ 
chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  per- 
oxide of  iron  ;  —  so   called  from  the  acute  or 
axe-like  edges  of  its  crystals.  Dana. 

AX-IN'Q-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  a^moiiavrela  ;  a^ii'i),  an 
axe,  and  /lavnia,  prophecy.]  A  kind  of  divina- 
tion in  which  axes  were  used.  Crabb. 

AX'IOM  (&ks'yiim)  [Sik'shum,  S.  W.;  Sk'she-ain, 
F.Ja.;  ak'se-iim,  J".  Sm. ;  aks'yum,  .BT.],  n.  [Gr. 
i^tdifia ;  d^idu,  to  deem  worthy;  to  take  for 
granted ;  L.  axioma  ;  It.  assiojna ;  Sp.  axioma ; 
Fr.  axiome."]  A  self-evident  truth  or  proposi- 
tion ;  an  established  principle,  not  requiring 
proof;  —  a  postulate,  or  general  proposition,  to 
which  assent  is  demanded  without  proof. 

Philosophers  give  tiie  name  of  aarioms  only  to  self-evident 

truths  tliat  are  necessary,  and  are  not  limited  to  time  and 

*    place,  but  must  be  true  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.      Reid. 

Axioms,  or  principles  more  general,  are  such  as  this,  that 
the  greater  good  is  to  be  chosen  before  the  lesser.        Hooker, 

Syn.  — dxiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm,  adage, 
proverb,  saying,  by-word,  saw,  truism.  These  several 
words  all  denote  phrases  which  affirm,  not  a  particu- 
lar fact,  hut  a  general  proposition.  Axioms  are  self- 
evident  truths,  and  are  the  foundations  of  science ; 
■maxims  are  generally  admitted  truths  or  principles 
whicli  are  to  be  followed  in  practical  concerns,  and 
which  form  the  foundation  of  morals  ;  but  axioms  are 
unchangeable,  and  maxims  may  vary.  An  intuitive 
truth  which  it  is  proper  to  specify  is  an  axiom ;  but 
if  needless  to  detail,  it  is  a  truism.  Silly  saws  and 
quaint  sayings  often  become  by-words  among  the  vul- 
jjar.  Fenelon  compiled  the  ^^  Maxims  of  the  Saints." 
The  "Prooerbs  of  Solomon  "  j  Spanish  proacr&A- j  the 
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aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  or  Lavater  ;  the  apophthepns 
of  Plutarch  ;  the  adages  of  the  ancients  ;  the  sayivgs 
of  Johnson  or  of  Franklin's  Poor  Richard ;  the  say- 
ings of  the  wise ;  the  saws  of  the  vulgar. 

AX-T-O-MAT'IC,  1  (afc-she-o-mat'ik),    a.    Re- 

AX-I-O-MAT'J-CAL,  J  lating  to,  or  consisting  of, 

axioms.  Whitlock. 

AX-I-O-MAT'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  the  use  of  axioms. 

AX'IS,  n. ;  L.  pi.  Ax'e§.  [L.  axis  ;  A.  S.  eax^  or  eex ; 
Ger.  achse ;  It.  asse  ;  Sp.  exe  ;  Fr.  aze.] 

1.  The  line,  real  or  imaginary,  that  passes 
through  any  body,  on  which  it  may  be  supposed 
to  revolve. 

On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run.  Pope, 

2.  (Bot.)  That  part  in  plants  around  which 
particular  organs  are  arranged ;  stem.    Brande. 

3.  {Anat.)Th.G  second  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
or  the  tooth  or  process  by  which  the  second  is 
attached  to  the  first  vertebra,  and  on  which  the 
head  moves.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Math.)  A  straight  line  with  respect  to 
which  the  different  parts  of  a  magnitude  are 
symmetrically  arranged.  Thus  the  axis  of  a 
cone  is  the  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the 
centre  of  the  base  ;  and  the  as^s  of  a  cylinder ^ 
the  line  dra\vn  through  the  centre  of  its  two  ends. 

Anticlinal  axis,  (Oeol.)  an  imaginary  line  towards 
which  strata  incHned,  like  two  sides  of  a  roof  in  op- 
posite directions,  rise.  —  Synclinal  axis,  an  imaginary 
line  running  through  the  centre  of  a  valley,  where 
the  strata,  tilted  in  opposite  directions,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  meet.  Lyell. Sxis  of  a  balance,  the  imagi- 
nary line  about  which  it  turns. — dxis  of  a  curves  a. 
straight  line  which  bisects  a  system  of  parallel. chords 
perpendicular  to  it.    The  ellipse  has  two  axes,  the 

circle    an    infinite    number. dxes    of  cobrdinates, 

((?com.)  straight  lines  intersecting  each  other,  to 
which  points  are  referred  to  determine  their  relative 
position.  —  Axis  in  peritrochio,  (Mech.)  one  of  tlie  me- 
chanical powers;  the  wheel  and  axle. ^xis  of  os- 
cillation, (Mech.)  a  horizontal  line  passing  through 
the  point  of  suspension  of  a  pendulum,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  oscillation.  —  Axis  of  the  equa- 
tor^  ecliptic,  horizon,  &c.,  (Astron.)  is  a  straight  line 
passing  through  its  centre  and  perpendicular  to  its 
plane.  Hutton.  — Axis  of  the  eye,  or  the  optical  axis, 
(Optics.)  is  the  straight  line  which  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  pupil,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  several  humors  of  the  eye.  Wood.  — 
Axes  of  a  crystal,  (Crystallography.)  straight  lines 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  crystal  around 
which  the  faces  are  symmetrically  arranged,  and 
which  connect  points  diagonally  opposite,  as  the 
apices  of  solid  angles,  the  centres  of  opposite  edges, 
or  the  centres  of  opposite  faces.    Regnault. 

AX'IS-CfL'iN-D^R,  n.  {Anat.)  The  central  sub- 
stance of  the  primitive  nerve-fibre.        Brande. 

AX'LE  (ak'sl),  1  „,    [-_^,  s,  ^^^  oj.  g^^^ 

AX'LB-TREE  (a.k'sl-tre),  J  an  axis,  or  axle-tree.] 
A  piece  of  timber,  or  bar  of  metal,  fitted  at  each 
end  to  be  inserted  in  the  nave  or  hub  of  a  car- 
riage wheel  which  is  to  revolve  around  it.  Hall. 

AX'LED  (ak'sld),  a.     Furnished  with  an  axle. 

In  Merlin's  agoX^-axled  car.  Wharton. 

AX'0-LOTL,  n.  [Mexican.]  {Zool.)  A  singular 
genus  of  batra- 
chian  reptiles, 
found  in  the  lake 
of  Mexico,  be- 
longing   to    that 

group    of    batra-  ^  Axolotl 

chians  which,  even  in  their  adult  state,  possess 
both  lungs  and  gills.  Cuvier. 

AY,  or  AYE  (ae)     [a'e,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  a'e,  P.  J. 
F.  R. ;  i,  C],  ad.     [L.  aio,  I  say  ;  Fr.  oui  ;  A. 
S.  gea,  or  Ja.]     Yes  ;  — expressmg  assent. 
-r^="  Very  commonly  written  aye. 

AY,  or  AYE  (ae),  71. ;  pi.  ays  or  ayes  (aez). 
1.  An  affirmative. 
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awa  or  aa,  always.]    Always ;  for  ever.    [Used 
only  in  poetry.]— Jbr  aye,  for  ever.       Davies. 
And  much  and  oft  he  warned  him  to  eschew 
Falsehood  and  guile,  and  aye  maintain  the  right. 
By  pleasure  unsubdued,  unawed  by  lawless  might,  Bealtk. 

AYE-AYE  (ile'i?'),  n. 
{ZoOl.)  A  singular  noc- 
turnal quadruped  of  Mad- 
agascar, so  named  from 
its  peculiar  cry.  It  is 
placed  by  Cuvier  in  the 
order  Rodentia,  under  the 
generic  name  Cheiromys, 
from  the  hand-like  struc- 
ture of  the  hinder  feet, 
approximating  the  genus  - 
to  the  monkey  tribe. 

Brande. 


Sometimes,  in  mutual  sly  disguise. 
Let  ays  seem  noes,  and  noes  seem  ays. 


Gay. 


2.  One  who  votes  in  the  affirmative ;  as,  "The 
ayes  have  it."  Hatsell. 

;eES=""The  affirmation  ay  is  a  union  of  the  sounds 
a'e,  at  least  as  that  word  is  commonly  pronounced  ; 
though  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  phrase, 
'  The  ayes  have  it,'  it. seems  to  be  an  ancient  custom 
to  pronounce  the  plural  word  as  uniting  the  sounds 
&wHi,  or,  as  it  might  be  written,  oys,  rhyming  with 
boys.^^     Smart. 

AYE  (a),  ad.     [Gr.  iii ;  Goth,  aivs,  aye  ;   A.  S. 


t  AYE'GEEEN  (a'grEn),  •«. 
pervivum  tectorum. 

tA-Y4N',       lad.  Sc  prep. 

t  a-y£nst',  5 


Aye-aye. 

The  houseleek ;  Sem- 
Kennet. 

Again ;  against. 

Chaucer. 


t  A-YEN'WARD,  ad.     Back  ;  backward.  Chaucer. 

AYLE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  ayel,  a  grandfather.]  {Law.) 
A  kind  of  writ  to  recover  possession  of  lands  of 
which  a  grandparent  was  seized  on  the  day" 
of  decease,  and  upon  which  a  stranger  had  en- 
tered on  the  same  day  to  dispossess  the  lawful 
heir.  .  Burrill. 

AY  ME,  interj.  Implying  dejection;  same  as 
ah  me !  Milton. 

AY'EY  (a're),  n.  [A.  S.  iBg,  an  egg ;  equivalent 
to  eggery.'i  The  nest  of  the  hawk.  —  See 
Eyky.  Walton. 

A-YVJ^-TA-Ml-EM' TO,  n.  [Sp.]  In  Spffiire  and 
Spanish  America,  a  corporation  or  body  of 
magistrates  in  cities  or  towns.  Velasquez. 

A-ZA'L5-A,  n. ;  pi.  ^-za'le-,^?.  [Gr.  a^a7.hs,  dry, 
in  allusion  to  its  growing  in  dry  places.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  American  plants  or  shrubs  having 
beautiful  flowers  ;  false  honeysuckle.         Gray. 

AZ'A-ROLE,  n.  [It.  azzeruxila,  or  azzaruola  ;  Fr. 
azerole.']  {Bot.)  A  species  of  hawthorn ;  Cra- 
tcegus  azarolus.  Loudon. 

AZ'f-MfJTH,  n.  [Ar.  assamt,  or  al-samt,  the  way, 
the  path ;  or  azimut,  high ;  It.  azzimutto ;  Sp. 
Sj  Fr.  azimut.']  {Astron^)  The  angle  which  is 
made  by  the  meridian  and  a  vertical  circle 
passing  through  a  celestial  body,  this  angle  be- 
ing measured  by  the  arc  of  the  horizon  inter- 
cepted between  those  circles  ;  —  said  to  be  the 
azimuth  of  the  body  at  the  time  and  place  of 
observation. 

Aiimuth  circle,  or  vertical  circle,  a  great  circle  of 
the  sphere  passing  through  the  zenith,  and  intersect- 
ing the  horizon  at  right  angles. — izimutli  compass,  a 
compass  used  at  sea  for  finding  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  or  a  star  from  the  magnetic  merid- 
ian,  dzimuth  dial,  a  dial  of  which  the  style  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 

AZ-J-MU'THAL,  a.     Relating  to  the  azimuth. 

Azimuthal  error,  the  deviation  of  a  transit  instru- 
ment from  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  Hind. 

A-ZO'IC,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ^u^,  life.]  Desti- 
tute of  organic  life.  Ogilvie. 

AZ-O-LIT'MJNE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  dark-red  sub- 
stance forming  a  great  part  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  litmus.  Brande. 

AZ'OTE  [iSz'ot,  Sm.  R.  Maunder,  P.  Cyc. ;  a-zot', 
K.  C.  Wb.],  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ^ui'i,  life,  i.  e. 
not  supporting  life.]  {Chem.)  A  simple,  taste- 
less, inodorous,  inert,  uninflammable  gas,  so 
called  because,  when  inhaled  alone,  it  will  not 
support  respiration  ;  —  called  also  nitrogen.  — 
See  Nitrogen.  Graham. 

A-ZOT'IC,  a.  Relating  to  azote ;  nitric.  Graham. 

AZ'0-TlTE,  n.     {Chem.)  A  nitrite.  Graham. 

AZ'p-TIZE,  V.  a.  [».  AZOTIZED  ;  pp.  azotizino, 
AZOTIZED.]     To  impregnate  with  azote.       U7'e. 

A-ZO'TODS,  a.     Nitrous  ;  as,  "Azotous  acid." 

AZ'jiA-5L,  n.  The  name  given  by  Arabs  and 
Turks  to  the  Angel  of  Death.  Ogilvie. 

II  A'ZUEE  (a'zhur  or  &zh'ur)  [a'zhur,  S.  E.  F.  K. 
R.  ;  a'zhur,  \t.  Ja.  C. ;  izh'ur,  /  Wb. ;  a'zh6r. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  K,  1,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAee,  FAE,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;  HEIE,  HER; 
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BACCHANALIANLY 


Sm. ;  &z'ur,  P.],  a.  [Ar.  lazul,  a  stone  of  blue 
color ;  Per.  lazur,  or  lajuur ;  It.  o«stwo ;  Sp. 
azul;  Fr.  (J2«»-.]  Blue;  sky-colored;  cerulean. 
"  The  azure  vault."  Shak. 

I  A'ZUEE,  n.     1.  The  color  of  the 
sky.     "'Res.yen's  azure."  Milton. 

2.  A  blue  pigment,  consisting 
of  glass  fused  with  oxide  of  cobalt 
and  ground  to  powder ;  smalt.  CTre. 

3.  {Her.)  A  blue  color  or  tinct- 
ure employed  in  blazonry,  and  denoted  by  hori- 
zontal lines.  Brands. 


II  A'ZURE,  V.  a.    To  color  any  thing  blue.    Elyot. 

IIA'ZyEBD    (a'zhurd    or    &zh'urd),    u.      Colored 
blue.  "  The  pure  azured  heaven."  Wotton. 

AZ'U-KINE,  li.  Azure.  "  Dark  ostiWree."  Hackluyt. 

Az'U-RITE,  re.    {Min.)  A  blue  mineral ;  the  lazu- 
lite.  P.  Cye. 

t  A'ZURN   (a'zhurn  or  Szh'urn),  a.    Of  a  light 
blue  color.  Milton. 


Thick  set  with  agate  and  tlic  nr^um  eheen 
Of  turkis  blue  and  emerald  green. 


MUUm, 


AZ  r-OOS,    )  B.  [Gr.  a^Dyof,  unpaired ;  a priv.  and 

AZ'Y-GOUS,  5  ivyiv,  a  yoke.]  (Anat.)  Noting 
parts  which  are  single,  and  not  in  pairs,  as  a 
process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  or  a  vein  of  the 
thorax.  Hoblyn. 

tAZ'YME  (Sz'jm),  n.  [Gr.  a^iifwf,  unleavened;  a 
priv.  and  i,biiri,  ferment  ;  L.  azymus ;  Fr.  azyme.'] 
Unleavened  bread.  Pref.  to  Bible. 

Az'Y-MlTE,  n.  (Bed.)  One  who  administers  the 
sacrament  with  unleavened  bread.  Clarke. 

AZ'Y-MOIJS,  a.    Unleavened.  Smart. 


B. 


Bthe  second  letter,  and  first  consonant,  of 
i  the  English  language,  is  a  mute  and  a  la- 
bial, being  pronounced  by  pressing  the  whole 
length  of  the  lips  together,  and  forcing  them 
open  with  a  strong  breath.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  other  labial  letters,  and  is  interchange- 
able in  etymologies  with  p,  y,  and  v.  —  As  a 
sign,  it  represents  the  seventh  note  in  the  musi- 
cal scale,  or  the  gamut,  and  among  the  Romans 
sometimes  stood  for  the  number  300,  and,  with 
a  dash  over  it,  for  3000.  Brande. 

BAA  (b'4),  re.    The  cry  of  a  sheep.  Shak. 

BAA  (b'i),  V.  n.  [L.  balo,  to  bleat.]  To  cry  like  a 
sheep.    "  He  .  . .  baas  for  help.  Sidney. 

SA'jlLf  re,     [Heb.  PS^Sl,  a  lord,  a  master.]    {Ant.) 

The  principal  deity  of  the  ancient  Canaanites, 
Phoenicians,  &c. ;  an  ancient  idol  representing 
the  sun.  Calmet. 

BA'AKD,  re.  (Naut.)  A  sort  of  sea  vessel  or 
transport  ship.  Crabb. 

BAB'BLE  (bSb'bl),  V.  re.  [From  the  existence  of 
this  word  in  many  languages,  some  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  derived  from  the  sound  made  by 
children  in  their  earliest  articulations ;  others 
trace  it  to  the  Hebrew  b32,  confusion ;  Gr. 

V  T 

Paffdijiai,  to  prattle  ;  Fr.  babiller  ;  Ger.  babbeln  ; 
Dut.  babelen ;  Dan.  bable."]     [^.  BABBLED  ;  pp. 

BABBLING,  BABBLED.] 

1.  To  talk  inarticulately ;   to   prattle  as   a 
child ;  to  chatter. 

My  hobbling  prsaseB  I  repeat  no  more. 

But  hear,  rqoice,  stand  silent,  and  adore.         Prior. 

2.  To  talk  idly,  thoughtlessly,  or  much ;  to 
prate  ;  to  tell  secrets, 

The);e  is  more  danger  in  a  reserved  and  silent  friend  than 
in  a  noisy,  babbling  enemy.  VEstrange. 

The  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tuned  horns.  Shak. 

bAb'BLE,  V.  a.  To  prate  ;  to  tell.  "  Not  one  of 
those  who  babble  their  griefs."  Meade. 

BAB'BLE,  re.    Idle  talk ;  senseless  prattle. 

This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me.        Shak. 

t  BAB'BLE-MENT,  re.     Senseless  prate  ;  babble. 

"  Ragged  notions  and  babblements."       Milton. 

BAB'BLJR,  re.   1.  One  who  babbles  ;  an  idle  talker. 

a.  {Ornith.)    A  bird  of  the  sub-family  Tima- 

linis.  Gray. 

BAB'BLING,  re.    Foolish  talk ;  prattle  ;  loquacity. 

Avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of 
science  falsely  ao  called.  1  Tim.  vj.  20. 

tBAB'BLISH-LY,  ad.    Pratingly.  Whitgifi. 

BABE,   re.     [Ar.   da-Jos,  an  infant. — Ir.  baban,  a 

baby;  Ger.  SaSe,  a  boy It,  babbo,  a  child's 

name  for  father.  This  word  may  be  traced  in 
many  languages  ;  and  Richardson  suggests  that 
it  consists  of  the  repetition  of  ba  (baba),  the 
earliest,  because  the  easiest,  consonant  uttered 
by  children.]     An   infant ;  a  baby. 

The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles, 
And  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  smiles.  Dryden. 

Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew.    Langhm-ne. 

t  BABE'HOOD  (bab'hfid),  re.  Infancy  ;  childhood. 
"  Strengthless  babehood  of  the  body,"         Udal. 


BA'B^L,  re,     [Heb,  ii^'  confusion,] 

1,  The  name  of   the   city  whose  language 
was  confounded.  Gen.  xi.  9, 

2.  A  confused  mixture  of  sounds  ;  a  combi- 
nation of  discordant  utterances. 

That  babel  of  strange  heathen  languages.    Hammond. 

The  whole  babel  of  sectaries  Joined  against  the  church,  the 

king,  and  the  nobiUty  for  twenty  years.  Swift, 

BA'Bp-EY,  n.    Finery  to  please  a  babe,     Sidney. 

fBA'BJ-AN,  re.    A  baboon,  Drayton. 

BAB-I-A  'J\M,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  Cape  plants, 
having  beautiful  flowers,  yellow,  purple,  or  red ; 
—  so  called,  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  because 
their  roots  are  eaten  by  baboons.  P.  Cye. 

BAB'IL-lArD,  n.  [¥r.  babbler.']  (Ornith.)  A 
small  frugivorous  passerine  bird ;  —  called  also 
the  nettle-creeper.  Brande. 

BAB'JNG-TON-ITE,  ii.  {Min.)  A  crystallized  si- 
licious  mineral.  Dana. 

t  BA'BJ-ON,  re.    A  baboon.  B.  Jonson. 

t  BA'BJSH,  a.     Childish ;  babyish,  Aseham. 

t  BA'BISH,  V.  a.  To  treat  one  as  a  baby  ;  to 
baby,  '*The  Pharisees  had  babished  the  sim- 
ple people,"  Udal. 

t  BA'BISH- LY,  ad.     Childishly.  Abp.  Usher. 

BAB  'lAH,  n.  The  shell  which  covers  the  fruit 
of  the  Mimosa  cineraHa,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies  under  the  name  of  neb-neb.  It 
contains  gallic  acid,  tannin,  and  a  red  coloring 
matter,  and  has  been  used  in  dyeing  cotton  to 
produce  various  shades  of  drab,  Ure. 

BA-b66n',  re,  [It,  babuino  ;  Fr,  babouin ;  sup- 
posed to  be  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  babe.']  (Zoul.)  A  genus  of  quadrumana ;  a 
large  kind  of  monkey,  distinguished  by  the 
marked  resemblance  of  the  head  and  face  to 
those  of  a  dog,  ,  Baird. 

BA'BY  [ba'be,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  vul- 
garly, b&b'?,  W.  Sm.],  re,     [See  Babe.] 

1.  An  infant ;  a  young  child ;  a  babe.    **  The 
baby  beats  the  nurse."  Shak. 

2,  The  image  of  a  young  child ;  a  doll.  Bacon. 

BA'BY,  a.  Like  a  baby;  babyish.  "Whose  in- 
firm and  baby  minds."  Cowper. 

BA'BY,  V.  a.  To  treat  one  like  a  baby.  "  Wealth 
babies  us  with  endless  toys."     [r.]  Young. 

BA'BY-FEAT'URBD  (ba'be-fet'yurd),  a.  Having 
infajitine  features.  Cowper. 

BA'BY-HOOD  (ba'be-hfld),  re.  [Eng.  baby,  and 
A.  S.  had,  state.]    Infancy ;  childhood.    Udal. 

BA'BY-HoiySE,  re.  A  place  in  which  children's 
doll's  and  playthings  are  set  up  in  order. 

BA'BY-ISH,  u..     Infantine ;  childish.  Bale. 

BA'BY-T§M,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  a  baby, 
[a.]  Ec.  Rev. 

BA'BY— jfJMP'pE,  n.  A  frame  or  seat  connected 
with  the  wall  or  ceiling  by  some  elastic  medium, 
and  so  disposed  that  a  baby  may  be  secured  in 
it,  and  allowed  to  jump  on  the  floor.       Ogilvie. 


bAb-Y-LO'N!-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Babylon  or 
Babylonia.  P.  Cye. 

BAB-Y-LON'JC,  ,„      Relating   to    Babylon; 

BAB-Y-L6n'I-CAL,  5  Babylonian.       Harrington. 

BAB-Y-LO'NISH,  a.  Relating  to  Babylon ;  Bab- 
ylonian.    *'  Babylonish  captivity."  Dr.  Blaney. 

BAb'Y-LON-ITE,  /(.  The  arrow-headed,  Babylo- 
nish character.  Scudamore. 

t  BA'BY-SHIP,  re.     Infancy.  Minsheu. 

BAG,  re.     [Ger.  back ;  Fr.  bac] 

1.  A  ferry-boat  for  passing  rivers  by  means 
of  a  cord  stretched  across.  Crabb. 

2.  {Brewing.)  A  tub  or  vat  for  cooling  wort 
or  liquids  ;  a  cooler.  Crabb. 

bAc'CA,  re.  [L.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  succulent  fruit 
filled  with  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  lie  loosely, 
as  in  the  gooseberry  ;  a  berry,  Brande. 

2.  [Low  L.]    {Arch.)  A  lighthouse ;  a  watch- 
tower  ;  a  beacon.  Britton. 

bAc-OA-LAU'E?-ATE,  re.  [L,  bacca,  a  berry, 
and  laureatiis,  crowned  with  laurel ;  laurus,  lau- 
rel, "  There  are  few  words  whose  origin  has 
been  more  controverted  than  baccalaureate,  and 
both  the  military  and  literary  classes  have  as- 
serted their  claims  to  this  honor  with  equal  zeal 
and  ingenuity.  While  the  former  maintain 
that  it  is  either  derived  from  the  bacvlus,  or 
staff,  with  which  knights  were  usually  invested, 
or  from  bas  clievalier  (an  inferior  kind  of 
knight),  the  latter,  perhaps  with  more  plausi- 
bility, trace  its  origin  to  the  custom  which  pre- 
vailed universally  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  which  was  followed  even  in  Italy 
till  the  thirteenth  century,  of  crowning  distin- 
guished individuals  with  laurel ;  hence  the  re- 
cipient of  this  honor  was  styled  baccalaureu^ 
(quasi  baccis  laurels  douatus),"  Brande.  —  See 
Bachelor,]  The  decree  of  a  bachelor ;  the 
first  or  lowest  academical  degi'ee  in  the  liberal 
arts.  Maunder 

BAC'CATE,  a.  [L.  baccatus;  bacca,  a  berry.] 
{Bot.)  Of  a  pulpy  nature  like  a  beri-y.        Gray. 

BAC'CAT-?D,  u.  Having  berries  :  — beset  with 
pearls.  Bailey. 

BAC'CHA-NAL  (bSk's-n&l),  a.  [L,  Bacchanalis, 
of  or  belonging  to  Bacchus.]  Drunken ;  rev- 
elling.   "  Bacchanal  feasts."  Crowley. 

BAO'€HA-NAL,  re,  A  devotee  to  Bacchus.  "  Riot 
of  the  tipsy  bacchanals."  Shak. 

BAC-eHA-JfA' LI-4,  re.  pi.  [L.]  Feasts  or  rev- 
els, in  ancient  Cjreece  and  Rome,  in  honor  of 
Bacchus.  P.  Cye. 

BAC-EHA-NA'LI-AN  [bak-?-Tia'l?-iin,  S,  JF.  P,  J. 
Ja. ;  bak-9-iial'y5in,  F.  K.],  n.  A  votary  of 
Bacchus  ;  a  bacchanal,  "  Sculptures  of  the 
bacchanalians."  Stukely, 

BAC-CHA-NA'LI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  revelry. 
"  Bacchanalian  catches."  Graves. 

BAC-jCHA-NA'L!-AN-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
bacchanals,  '  Ogilvie. 
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BACCHANALS 

bAc'jCHA-NAL§,  71.  pL  The  drunken  feasts  of 
Bacchus  ;  bacchanalia.  Shak. 

BAC'€HANT,  n.  [L.  bacchor,  bacchans,  to  rev- 
el.] A  bacchanal ;  a  reveller ;  a  priest  of 
Bacchus.  Todd. 

BAC-eHlJ^TE' ,  71.  [Fr.]  A  female  bacchanal 
or  priestess  of  Bacchus.  Todd. 

Bj^C-€hJj^'TE^,  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  priests  or 
devotees  of  Bacchus.  Jameson. 

bAc'CHIC,  >  a.     Relating  to  feasts  of  Bac- 

BAC'jCHI-CAL,  \  chus;  jovial;  drunken.    '^  Bac- 

chical  entWsiasm,"  SpeTiser. 

BjiC-em'US,  ti.  ;  pi.  baC'^hi'j.  [Gr.  ^aKx^lo^''] 
(Pros.)  A  poetic  foot  having  one  short  and  two 
long  syllables  ;  as,  SL-ma-vi.  Crabb. 

BAC'jCHUS-BOLE,  n,  {BoL)  A  flower,  not  tall, 
but  very  full  and  broad-leaved.  Mortime7\ 

BAC-CIF']pR-OUS  (b?k-sif'er-us),  a.  [L.  bacca,  a 
berry,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  {Bat.)  Bearing  or 
producing  berries.  Ray. 

BAC-Civ'O-ROUS  (b^k-stv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  bacca,  a 
berry,  and  voro,  to  devour.]  Feeding  on  berries. 

bAcH'J^-LOR,  n.  [L.  baccalaweiis,  crowned  with 
laurel  berries.  Johnso7i.  —  L.  baculus^  a  staff, 
because  a  staff  or  baton  was  the  symbol  of 
promotion  to  the  first  degree  in  military  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  in  the  liberal  arts.  Spelryxaii. 
—  Fr.  bas-chevalieTy  a  knight  of  the  lowest 
rank.  MeTiage.  —  This  last  derivation  is  some- 
what confirmed  by  the  definition  which  La- 
combey  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Old  French  lan- 
guage, gives  to  the  word  bachelo7'y  viz.  "A 
young  squire  Avho  is  not  yet  m.ade  a  knight." 
"  This  term,"  says  Sullivan,  "  whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  was  applied  first  to  young, 
and  consequently  unmarried,  persons,  and 
hence,  as  it  now  signifies,  to  a  man  unmar- 
ried."—  See  Baccalaureate.] 

1.  A  man  who  has  not  been  married. 

Let  sinful  bachelors  their  woes  deplore; 

Full  weU  they  merit  all  they  feel,  and  more.       Pope. 

2.  [It.  baccellierey  and  baccelUero ;  Sp.  ba- 
chiller;  Fr.  bachelier;  A.  S.  bachiler.']  One 
who  has  taken  his  first  degree  in  the  liberal 
arts  ;  as,  "  A  bachelor  of  arts,  of  divinity,"  &c. 

3.  t  [Old  Fr.  bacheler,]  A  knight  of  the  low- 
est order,     [r.]      Hody,  Hist,  of  Co7ivocations. 

BACH':5-L0R-I§M,  n.  The  state  of  a  bachelor  ; 
bachelorship.  Constable's  Mag. 

BACH'e-LOR'^BUT'TON,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant; 
the  double-fiowering  Ranunculus  aci'is.  Loudon. 

BACH'^-LOR-SHIP,  n.     1.  The  state  of  an  un- 
married man.  Shak. 
2.  The  state  of  one  who  has  taken  his  first 
degree  in  the  liberal  arts.                       Bp.  Hall. 

bA-CIL~lA' RI-.^y  n.  pi.  {1j.  bacillus,  OTbacillum, 
a  small  staff.]  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  two 
classes  of  Algce  (now  called  De7nidiace<s  and 
Diatomacece)  by  Ehrenberg,  who  supposed  them 
to  be  animalcules.  Baird. 

B4-CIL  'LUSy  n.     [L.,  a  small  staff.'] 

1.  {Boi.)  The  cotyledon  of  the  hyacinth.LmA. 

2.  {Zo&l.)  A  genus  of  PhasmidcB.         Cuvier. 

BACK,  n.     [A.  S.  baCy  or  btsCy  the  back.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  body  of  animals  in  which 
the  spine  is  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  in 
man,  and  the  upper  part  in  other  animals. 

2.  A  ridge  or  peak  resembling  that  made  by 
the  spine  in  animals. 

The  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  baclcs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds.  MiUon. 

3.  The  outer  part  of  the  hand.  "The  backs 
and  palms."  Donne. 

4.  The  rear,  opposed  to  the  van. 

He  might  conclude  that  Walter  would  be  upon  the  king's 
hack.  Clarevdon. 

5.  The  hinder  part  of  a  thing,  opposed  to  the 
front;  as,  "The  back  of  the  leg";  "The  back 
of  a  chimney"  ;  "The  back  of  a  book." 

6.  The  thick  part  of  any  tool,  opposed  to  the 
edge;  as,  "The  baek  of  a  knife." 

7.  That  part  of  a  thing  which  is  out  of  sight, 
or  less  observed  than  another  part ;  as,  "  The 
back  of  a  hill.'* 

8.  {Carp.)  The  upper  side  of  a  piece  of  tim- 
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her  when  fixed  in  a  horizontal  or  inclined  posi- 
tion, as  the  upper  side  of  the  hand-rail  of  a 
staircase,  of  the  rafters  of  a  roof,  &c. 

9.  A  cooler  ;  a  large  tub  or  vat.  —  See  Bag. 

Back  of  a  kip,  {Arch.)  the  upper  edge  of  a  rafter  be- 
tween two  sides  of  a  hipped  roof,  formed  to  an  angle 
so  as  to  range  with  the  rafters  on  each  side  of  it. 

bAck,  ad.   1.  To  the  place  from  which  one  came, 

"Where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  httcky 
Is  now  the  labor  of  my  thoughts.  Milton. 

2.  To  a  former  state ;  backward,  as  retreat- 
ing from  the  present  position. 

I  've  been  surprised  in  an  unguarded  hour, 

But  must  not  now  go  hack.  Addison. 

3.  Towards  what  is  behind;  away  from  the 
front. 

Are  fled  apace,  aud  look  not  hack.  Jer.  xlvi.  5. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door. 

Mail,  xxviii.  2. 

4.  In  a  state  of  being  hindered,  restrained, 
or  prevented. 

The  Lord  hath  kept  thee  bach  from  honor.  Kum.  xxiv.  11. 

5.  In  return  ;  in  recompense, 

"What  have  I  to  give  you  back7  Shak. 

6.  Once  more  ;  a  second  time. 

I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  bach  again.  Skak. 

BACK,  V.  a.  \i.  backed  ;  pp.  backing,  backed.] 

1.  To  mount  on  the  back  of. 

That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. 
"Well,  I  will  back  him  straight.  Sliak. 

2.  To  place  upon  the  back.  "  Great  Jupiter 
upon  his  eagle  backed.'*  Shak. 

3.  To  assist ;  to  aid  ;  to  strengthen. 

Belike  he  means, 
Backed  by  the  power  of  "Warwick,  that  false  peer, 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown.  S?iak. 

4.  To  justify ;  to  sustain  by  advocating. 

We  have  I  know  not  how  many  adages  to  back  the  reason 
of  this  moral.  L* Estrange. 

5.  To  second;  to  support. 

Their  wagers  back  their  wishes.  Dryden. 

6.  To  cause  to  move  backward;  as,  "To 
back  a  horse  "  ;  "  To  back  a  steamboat." 

7-  To  furnish  with  a  back;  as,  "To  back  a 
book." 

To  hack  an  anchor,  to  attach  a  small  anchor  to  a 
larger  one,  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  drag- 
ging.—  To  back  astern,  to  manage  the  oars  in  rowing 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  usual  method.  — To  back 
the  sails,  to  arrange  the  sails  so  that  the  ship  will 
move  backwards.  —  To  back  and  fill,  to  arrange  the 
sails,  when  a  ship  is  moving  with  the  tide  in  a  river, 
and  against  tlie  wind,  so  as  to  keep  her  as  near  as 
possible  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  to  avoid  ob- 
stacles by  advancing  or  receding,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  back  out,  to  refuse  to  fulfil  a  promise  or  engage- 
ment ;  to  withdraw.     [U.  S.]    Bedinger. 

BACK,  a.  Being  behind;  —  remote;  as,  ^^ Back 
settlements."  Smart. 

BACK'BAND,  n.  1.  A  part  of  the  harness  which, 
going  over  the  back  of  a  horse,  keeps  up  the 
shafts  of  the  carriage  ;  a  back-chain. 

2.  (Scottish  Law?)  A  counter-bond,  making 
another  bond  void.  Mackenzie. 

BACK'BAR,  n.    A  bar  in  the  chimney  to  hang  a 

vessel  on.  Ash. 

BACK'BITE,  V.  a.    [back  and  bite.]    \i.  backbit  ; 

pp.  BACKBITING,    BACKBITTEN.]       To    Speak   ill 

of  one  whose  back  is  turned  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  hear ;  to  censure,  reproach,  defame,  or 
revile  the  absent;  to  traduce  secretly. 

Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle?  .  .  .  He  that  walk- 
etli  uprightly;  ...  he  that  hackbiteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor 
docth  evil  to  his  neighbor.  Ps.  xv.  2,  3. 

BACK'BIT-:5;r,  n.  One  who  backbites.  "His 
backbiter  or  his  underminer."  South. 

bAck'BIT-ING,  n.  Secret  detraction  ;,  slander  of 
the  absent. 

Lest  there  be  debates,  envyings,  wraths,  strifes,  backbitings, 
whisperings.  2  Cor.  xii.  20. 

BACK'BIT-|NG,^.  a.     Slandering  secretly.    Ash. 

BACK'BIT-ING-LY,  ad.     Slanderously.      Barret. 

BAck'BIT-TEN  (h5k'bit-tn),  ^.  from  backbite.— 
See  Backbite. 

bAck'-BOARD,  7^.     1.  A  board  placed  across  the 

after  part  of  a  boat.  Craig. 

2.  A  part  of  a  lathe.  Weale. 

bAck'BONE,  n.  The  bone  of  the  back  ;  the  ver- 
tebral column  ;  the  spine.  Dunglison. 


BACKSIDE 

t  b1CK'cAr-RY,  n.  {Forest  Law.)  A  having  on 
the  back,  as  deer  unlawfully  killed.         Cowell. 

bACK'CHAIN,  n.  A  chain  that  passes  over  a 
cart  saddle  to  support  the  shafts.  Booth. 

bAck'DOOR  (bsk'dot),  n.  A  door  opening  on  the 
backside  of  a  building.  Addison. 

bAcked  (b&kt),^.  a.  Having  a  back.  "Sharp- 
headed,  .  .  .  broadly  backed.'  Dryden. 

bAcK'EN  (bak'kn),  c.  u..  To  put  back;  to  re- 
tard,    [k.]  Bathurst. 

bAck'JR,  n.    1.  He  who  or  that  which  backs. 
2.  {Arch,')  A  narrow  slate  laid  on  the  back 
of  a  broad,    square-headed  slate,    where  the 
slates  begin  to  diminish  in  width.  Brandc. 

bAcK'FALL-5R,  n.  A  backslider  "  With  many 
.  .  .  backfallers  from  God."  Joye. 

bAcK'FILL-JNG,  n.  The  act  of  restoring  to  its 
place  earth  which  has  been  removed;  —  the 
earth  so  restored.  Tanner. 

bACK'FRIEND  (bUk'frend),  n.  An  enemy  in  se- 
cret. "  The  restless  importunities  of  tale- 
bearers and  backfriends."  U Estrange. 

BACK-GAM'MON,  a.  [W.  bac,  little,  and  cam- 
maun^  cantmawn,  or  camTnon,  a  battle.]  A  game 
played  with  dice  by  two  persons,  on  a  table  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  having  twelve  black  and 
twelve  white  spaces,  called  points  ;  each  player 
having  15  pieces,  corresponding  in  color  to  the 
points.  Brande. 

bAcK'GROUND,  n.  1.  Ground  in  the  back  part 
of  any  area  ;  as,  "  The  background  of  ■  an 
estate." 

2.  {Paint.)  The  space  behind  a  portrait  or 
group  of  figures.  FairhoU. 

3.  A  position  of  retirement ;  a  situation  little 
noticed ;  as,  "  To  stand  in  the  background." 

BACK'hAnD-?D,  a.  1.  With  the  hand  turned 
back ;  as,  "  A  backhanded  blow." 

2.  Unfair ;  indirect.  Craig. 

3.  Directed  or   inclining  to  the  left  hand; 
as,  "  Backhanded  writing. 

bAck'hAnd-JD-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  back- 
handed ;  unfairness.  &.  Rev. 

bAcK'HOUSE,  n.  A  building  behind  a  house ; 
particularly,  a  privy.  Carew. 

bAck'-lAsH,  n.  {Mech.)  The  reaction  upon 
each  other  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  produced  by  ir- 
regularities of  velocity,  when  the  moving  power 
is  not  uniform.  Nicholson. 

bAck'-LEAN-JNG,  u.  Inclining  towards  the 
hinder  part.  Savage. 

BACK'-LIGHT  (bik'Ht),  n.  A  light  reflected  on 
the  hinder  part.  Fcnton. 

BACK'-LIN-ING,  n.  {Arch.)  The  piece  of  a  sash- 
frame  parallel  to  the  pulley  piece,  and  next  to 
the  jamb  on  each  side.  Ogilvie. 

bAcK'-PAINT-ING,  n.  {Paint.)  The  method  of 
painting  with  oil  colors  mezzotinto  prints  that 
are  pasted  on  glass.  FairhoU. 

BACK'-PAR-LQR,  «.-  A  parlor  behind  another 
parlor  ;  a  parlor  which  is  not  in  the  front  part 
of  the  house.  Johnson. 

bAcK'-PIECE,  m.  The  piece  of  armor  which 
covers  the  back.  Camden. 

bAcK'-PLATE,  n.  The  metal  covering  for  the 
back  of  an  armed  soldier.  FairhoU. 

bAck'rAg,  n.    A  kind  of  German  wine.  Mason. 

BACK'RENT,  n.  A  rent  paid  subsequently  to 
reaping.  Loudon. 

t  bAcK'-R5-TURN,  ■«.  Repeated  return.    Shak. 

bAck'r66m,  n.    A  room  behind  another  room  ; 

a  room  in  the  back  part  of  a  house.  Moxon. 
bAck'-ROPE,  n.     {Naut.)  A  rope  leading  from 

the  niartingale  inboard ;  a  gob-line.  Dana. 

BACKS,  ».  pi.    {Leather  dealing.)    The  thickest 

and  best-tanned  hides.  Crabb. 

t  BACK'SET,  p.  a.     Set  upon  in  the  rear. 

IsrueliteB,  .  .  .  backset  with  Pharooh'a  whole  power.  Anderson, 
BAck'SIDE,  n.    1.   The  side  or  part  of  any  thing 


A,  B,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  E,  J,  Q,  1,t,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FAlL;    h£iR,  HER; 
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out  of  sight,  or  least  observed.    "The  backside 

of  the  town."  Shak. 

2.  The  hinder  part  of  an  animal.      Addison. 

BACK'SlGHT,  n.  (Surveying.)  The  first  sight  at 
the  levelling  staff,  or  the  first  reading  of  the  level- 
ling staff,  taken  from  any  position  of  the  level, 
and  usually  backward,  or  toward  the  point  at 
which  the  survey  is  commenced :  —  the  bearing 
taken  by  the  compass  from  a  new  station  back- 
wards to  the  last  station.       Davies.    Gillespie. 

BACK-SLIDE'  [bSk-slld',  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
b&k'slid,  S.  P.  iJ.],  V.  n.  \i.  BACKSLID ;  pp.  back- 
sliding, BACKSLIDDEN  Or  BACKSLID.]  (Theol.) 
To  fall  off  from  what  has  been  professed  in  re- 
ligious faith ;  to  relapse  into  frausgres.sion  ;  to 
■  apostatize.  Hopkins. 

BACK-SLID'^R,  «.  One  wh<  backslides ;  an 
apostate.  Prov.  xiv.  14. 

bAck-SLID'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  backslides ; 
relapse  into  transgression ;  apostasy.    J&r.  v.  6. 

BACK-SLID'JNG,  p.  a.     1.  Sliding  backward. 

I  hurried  on,  but  with  backslUJiTig  haste.  West. 


2.  Apostatizing  ;    revolting. 
Israel. 


'  Backsliding 
Jer.  iii.  6. 


BACK'-SPEED,  n.  (Mech.)  The  second  speed-gear 
of  a  lathe.  ^--t— •- 


BACK'-STAff,  n.  [back  a-uA.  staff ;  the  observer's 
back  being  turned  towards  the  sun.]  An  in- 
strument used,  before  the  invention  of  the 
quadrant  and  sextant,  for  taking  the  sun's  alti- 
tude at  sea; — invented  by  Captain  John  Davis 
about  the  year  1590,  and  called,  also,  back- 
quadrant.  Brande. 

BACK'StAie?  (blk'stirz),  n.  pi.  The  stairs  that 
communicate  with  the  different  stories  in  the 
back  part  of  a  house.  Bacon. 

BACK'STAY,  n.  1.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  ropes 
extending  from  the  topmast  heads  to  the  sides 
of  a  ship,  to  support  the  topmasts,  and  to  as- 
sist the  shrouds  in  sustaining  the  masts.  Dana. 
2.  (Printing.)  A  leather  strap  used  to  check 
the  carriage  of  a  printing-press,  Brande. 

BACK'— STONE,  n.  A  stone  to  bake  cakes  on. 
[Local.]  Halliwell. 

BACK'SWORD  (bSk'sord),  n.  1.  A  sword  with 
one  sharp  edge.  Johnson, 

2.  A  rustic  sword,  or  a  stick  with  a  basket 
handle  used  in  games.  Todd. 

3.  The  game  of  single-stick.  Halliwell. 

BACK'TACK,  n.  [See  Tack.]  (^Scotch  Law.)  A 
kind  of  deed  by  which  a  mortgagee  of  land  gives 
a  lease  of  it  to  the  mortgagor  on  condition  of 
payment  of  rent  until  redeemed.        Buchanan. 

BACK'— TRICK,  n.    An  attack  behind.  Shak. 

BAOp'WARD,  a.  1.  Unwilling ;  averse  ;  reluc- 
tant ;  hesitating.  -  " 

Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now.       Skak. 

2.  Dull ;  sluggish  ;  not  quick  in  apprehen- 
sion.    "  The  backward  learner."  South. 

3.  Behind  in  progress  ;  not  forward  ;  late. 
"  Backward  fruits."  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Averse. 
BACK'WARD,    i  ^^^      [a.    S.  boc,    back,    and 
BACK'WARDS,  S  weard,  towards.] 

1.  With  the  back  turned  towards  the  point  to 
which  one  is  advancing ;  as,  "  To  walk  back- 
ward or  backwards." 

2.  Towards  the  back ;  as, "  To  throw  the  head 
backward  or  backwards." 

3.  On  the  back  ;  as,  "  To  fall  backward." 
She  cast  liim  backward  as  lie  strove  to  rise.     Dryden. 

4.  Towards  the  past. 

Men  should  press  forward  in  fame's  glorious  chase; 
Nobles  look  bactcward,  and  so  lose  the  race.  Yming. 

5.  In  a  contrary  direction  to  that  taken  to 
arrive  at  the  present  station ;  regressively. 

We  rnight  have  met  them,  darcful,  beard  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backward  home,  Shak. 

6.  In  a  reverse  order. 

What  is  a  6  spelt  backward  ?  Shak. 

7.  From  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 

The  work  went  backwards.  Dryden. 

8.  Reflectively. 

The  mind  can  backward  cast 
Upon  herself  her  understanding  light.  Davies. 


^^  "  In  spite  of  Johnson  and  all  our  best  lexicog- 
raphers, numerous  words  are  enriched  with  a  final  s 
unknown  to  our  forefathers.  To  all  terminations 
formerly  in  ward^  as  inward,  forward,  toward,  an  add- 
ed s  begins  to  obtain  even  in  classical  books."  Mit- 
ford's  Harmony  in  Language,  p.  370. 

The  following  words,  when  used  as  adverbs,  back- 
ward or  backwards,  forward  or  forwards,  downward  or 
downwards,  upward  or  upwards,  inward  or  inwards, 
outward  or  outwards,  and  homeward  or  homewards,  are 
all  given  indiscriminately  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  in 
both  forms,  with  and  witliout  the  final  s.  They  are 
also  thus  given  in  the  principal  English  dictionaries 
which  have  been  publisiie(3  since  that  of  John.'jon. 
"The  final  s  was  countenanced  by  English  lexicog- 
raphers who  preceded  Johnson ;  and  both  forms  of 
these  several  words  have  been,  from  an  early  period 
of  the  language,  and  they  are  still,  in  good  use.  To- 
ward, or  towards,  as  an  adverb  and  preposition,  is 
given  in  the  English  dictionaries  in  both  forms,  and 
both  are  in  common  and  good  use;  but  the  adverb  on- 
ward does  not  take  a  final  s. 

t  BACK'WARD,  n.    Duration  past. 
What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time?        Shak. 

t  BACK'WARD,  v.  a.  To  keep  back  ;  to  hinder. 
"  Doth  so* clog  . . .  and  backward  us."  Hammond. 

fBACK'WARD-LY,  ad.    Backward;  aversely. 

And  does  he  think  so  backwardlj/  of  me  ?  Shak. 

BACK' WARD-NESS,  m.    State  of  being  backward. 

"  Our  backwardness  to  good  works.    Atterhury. 

BACK'WARD^,  ad.  Backward.  —  See  Backward. 

BACK'WASHED  (bSk'wosht),  a.  Cleansed  from 
the  oil  after  combing,  as  wool.  Ash. 

BACK'wA-T^R,  n.  1.  Water  obtained  at  high 
tide  and  held  back  in  large  reservoirs  in  order  to 
be  discharged  at  low  tide,  for  clearing  off  de- 
posits at  the  mouth  of  a  harbor.  ■  Francis. 
2.  Water  which  is  forced  or  held  back  in  a 
millstream  by  the  obstruction  of  a  dam  below, 
or  by  a  rising  tide  from  the  sea. 

BA0K'WOOD§-MAN  (b&k'wfidz-mjn),  ». ;  pi. 
bXck'wood^-men.  An  inhabitant  of  a  newly- 
settled  country,  particularly  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  often  called 
backwoods,  or  back  settlements.        Month.  Rev. 

BACK'— WORM  (-wiirm),  n.  A  disease  which 
breeds  small  thread-like  worms  in  the  reins  of 
hawks.  —  See  Pilandees.  Craig. 

BACK'WOUND,  ti.  a.  To  wound  behind  the  back. 
"  Backwounding  calumny."  Shak. 

BACK'YARD,  n.    A  yard  behind  a  house,  &c. 

BA'CON  (ba'kn),  n.  [Old  Fr.  bacon ;  A.  S.  bacan, 
to  bake  ;  bacen,  baked.  Tooke  and  Richardson.'] 
The  fiesh  of  a  hog  salted  and  smoked. 

To  save  one's  bacon,  to  escape  unhurt ;  to  avoid 
loss  ;  —  a  phrase  which  originated  in  England  at  a  time 
when  housewives  in  the  country  had  to  use.many  pre- 
cautions to  save  their  principal  provision,  bacon,  from 
the  greedy  appetites  of  soldiers  on  the  march.    Prior. 

BA'CON-FED  (ba'kn-f5d),  a.  Fed  on  bacon.  Shak. 

BA-CO'NI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Lord  Bacon  or  his 
philosophy ;  inductive.  Brande. 

BAC'DLE,  n.  (Fort.)  A  kind  of  portcullis.  —  See 
Bascule.  Crahb. 

BAC'U-LITE,  «.  [L.  baculus,  a  staff  or  stick.] 
(Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  tetrabranchiate  ce- 
phalopods,  somewhat  allied  to  the  ammonites 
in  the  structure  of  their  straight  shells.  Brande. 

bAC-II-LOM'5-TRY,  n.  [L.  baculus,  a  staff,  and 
Gr.  fiirpov,  a  measure.]  The  art  of  measuring 
distances  by  baculi,  or  staves.  Davies. 

bAd,  a.  [Goth,  bauths,  insipid.  Junius.  —  Dut. 
jMQsarf,  bad.  Skinner. — Vl.quade;  Belg.  jM«d, 
bad.  —  Bayed,  past  participle  of  bay  (to  bark  at 
or  reproach).  Tooke.  —  Persian  bad,  bad,  evil. 
Thomson,  Webster.']  \com,p.  worse  ;  sup. 
WORST.]  Bad  is  opposed  to  ^ooti,  denoting  a  want 
of  good  qualities,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
and  it  is  of  extensive  application;  evil;  ill; 
injurious  ;  noxious  ;  vicious  ;  wicked ;  dishonest ; 
as,  "  A  bad  person  or  thing." 

.6®=  Written  by  Gower  quad  ;  as,  "None  quad." 

Syn.  —  Bad,  unprincipled,  or  dishonest  man  ;  bad  or 

corrupt  principles  ;  bad  or  immoral  life  ;  bad,  vile,  or 

vicious  company  or  conduct ;  bad  or  depraved  morals  ; 

bad  or  evil  example ;  bad  or  pernicious  influence  or 


advice;  6arf  or  ecinnclination  or  disposition ;  had  or 
injurious  practice. 

Bad,  ill,  or  infrm-  health ;  bad  or  unwholesome  food  ; 
biut  or  unfavorable  weather;  bad  or  noriims  air; 
Sad,  poor,  or  sterile  soil  ;  bad  or  injudicious  manage- 
ment ;  bad  or  unfortunate  voyage  ;  bud  or  unskilful 
workman;  bad  or  awkward  gait;  bad  or  unwelcome 
news  ;  bad  or  unhappy  marriage See  Awkward. 

BAD'A-LEBE,  re.  [See  Bandoleer.]  A  muslcet- 
charge  of  powder  in  a  metal  tube,  used  before 
the  introduction  of  cartridges.  Stocqveler. 

BADE  (b&d)  [bad,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  bad,  E.], 
i.  from  bid.  —  See  Bid. 

bAd^E  (b5j),  re.  [A.  S.  beag,  a  garland,  a  neck- 
lace ;  Pr.  bague,  a  ring,  Richardson. —  Dut.  bag- 
ghe,  a  gem,  Minsheu  and  Skinner. — L.  bajulo,  to 
carry,  Johnson.] 

1.  A  mark  or  sign  of  distinction  ;  as,  "  A 
badge  of  nobility  "  ;  "A  badge  of  office." 

Yet  I  like  it  not 
In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerset.  SJiak. 

Sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe.  Shak. 

2.  A  memorial. 

But  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore. 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord; 

For  whflse  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore.    Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  Mark. 

bAdc^E,  v.  a.     To  mark  as  with  a  badge.      Shak. 

bAd^SE'LJISS,  a.     Having  no  badge.       Bp.  Hall. 

bAd^'^R,  re. 
[Dut.  back,  a 
cheek  or  jaw, 
as  noting  an 
animal  of 
strong  jaws. 
Skinner.] 

1.  (Zool.)  A  '"''""'  """e"- 
frugivorous  and  carnivorous  quadruped  that  bur- 
rows in  the  g"0und,  allied  to  the  bear.   Brande. 

2.  (Paint.)  A  brush  made  of  the  hair  of  the 
badger;  used  to  blend  pigments.  FairhoU. 

3.  [L.  bajulus,  a  carrier,  Johnson ;  A.  S.  by- 
gan,  to  buy,  Webster.']  (Law.)  One  licensed 
to  buy  corn  and  victuals  in  one  place  to  be  sold 
in  another ;  a  cornfactor  ;  a  pedler.         Cowell. 

BADG'JfR,  V.  a.  To  persecute  or  tease,  as  the 
badger  is  teased  when  hunted.  Lockhart. 

BAdP'^R-LEGGED  (baj'er-18gd),  a.  Having  legs 
of  an  unequal  length.  L^ Estrange. 

BMD-I-A'a,a,n.  (Med.)  A  kind  of  sponge,  the 
powder  of  which  is  used  for  bruises.  Dunglison. 

bAd'J-^EM,  re.   SameasBADiGEON.    Scudamore. 

BA-Di(?'EQN  (b?-dlj'un)  [bj-dij'un,  K.  Sm. ;  bSd- 
?-je'on,  Wb!\,  71.  [f'r.]  (Arch.)  A  mixture,  as 
of  plaster  and  freestone,  to  fill  little  holes  in 
the  material  on  which  a  sculptor  or  other  artist 
has  to  work ;  —  a  preparation  for  coloring 
houses,  consisting  of  powdered  stone,  saw- 
dust, slaked  lime,  alum,  &c. :  —  a  composition 
of  sawdust  and  glue  used  by  joiners  to  fill  up 
chasms  in  woodwork.  Weale. 

bAd-I-^tA^E'  (b&d-e-nizh'),  re.  [Pr.]  Light  or 
playful  discourse ;  raillery ;  foolish  talk. 

When  you  find  your  antagonist  beginning  to  grow  warm, 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  some  genteel  badiTiage. 

Chesterjield. 

BA-DIM'E-RIE  (ba-din'e-re),  re.  [Pr.]  Non- 
sense ;  badinage. 

The  fund  of  sensible  discourse  is  limited;  that  of  jest  and 
badinerie  is  infinite.  Sftenstone. 

BAb'IS-TER,  n.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  the  order 
Coleoptera,  forming,  with  some  others,  a  leading 
group  among  the  carnivorous  beetles.    Brande. 

bAd'LY,  ad.  In  a  bad  manner ;  not  well ;  ill ; 
imperfectly;  wrongly.  Shak. 

BAD'N^SS,  re.  State  of  being  bad  ;  want  of  good 
qualities,  either  physical  or  moral.  Shak. 

t  BAEL'FIRE  (bal'fir),  re.  [A.  S.  baslfyr.'j  A  fu- 
neral pile,  or  fire,  in  which  dead  bodies  were 
burnt.  —  See  Bale-fire.  Craig. 


BAP'P^-TAS,  re. 
in  India. 


A  kind  of  calico  manufactured 
Crabb. 


bAf'FLE  (b&f'fi),  V.  a.  [It.  befare,  to  mock; 
Sp.  befar ;  Pr.  beffier,  to  befool,  to  mock  ;  baf- 
ouer,  to  deceive,  to  abuse.]  [i.  baffled  ;  pp. 
baffling,  baffled.] 


M?EN,  SIR;    m6ve,   NOR,  SON;   B^LL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  —  9,  9,  9,  g,  soft;  £,  6,  j,  J,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   If.  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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I.-T0  elude  by  deceit  or  artifice. 
They  made  a  shift  to  break  tlie  precept,  and  at  the  Bame 
time  to  baffle  the  curse.  Soyih. 

2.  To  confound  ;  to  defeat  by  perplexing. 

Etruria  lost, 
He  bnngs  to  Turnus'  aid  his  baffled  host.         Dryclen. 

3.  To  frustrate  ;  to  disconcert ;  to  foil ;  to 
circumvent. 

A  foreign  potentate  trembles  at  a  war  with  the  English 
panon,  ready  to  employ  against  him  such  revenues  as  shall 
baffle  nis  designs  upon  their  country.  Addison. 

4.  t  To  disgrace  ;  to  insult ;  to  mock. 

Alas,  poor  fool !  how  have  they  baffled  thee  1         Shale. 
BAP'FLE,  K.  ».     To  practise  deceit,     [r.] 

To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  j  uggle  and  baffle  for  a  time  ? 

Barrow. 

BAF'FLE,  n.    A  defeat,     [k.]  South. 

bAf'FL^R,  n:  One  who  baffles.  "  Experience, 
that  great  baffler  of  speculation,  assures  us  the 
thing  is  too  possible."  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

BAF'FLING-LY,  ad.  In  a  baffling  manner.    Boag. 

BAF'FLJNG-NfiSS,  ■«.  Quality  of  baffling.     Boag. 

BAG,  n.  [A.  S.  halg,  a  bag ;  Dut.  balgli ;  Ger.  halg.^ 

1.  A  sack  or  pouch  to  put  any  thing  in,  as 
money,  corn,  &c. 

See  thou  shake  the  hags 
Of  hoarding  abbots.  Shak. 

2.  That  part  of  an  animal  which  contains 
some  particular  juice  or  secretion;  as,  "The 
haq  of  a  cow." 

3.  An  ornamental  purse  of  silk,  tied  to  men's 
hair  behind. 

"We  saw  a  young  fellow  riding  towards  us  full  gallop,  with 
a  bob  wig  and  black  silken  bag  tied  to  it.  Addison. 

4.  (Com.)  A  determinate  quantity  of  goods, 
Tarying  in  size  according  to  the  commodity  ; 
as,  "A  bag  of  cotton."  Maunder. 

BAG,  V.  a.      [i.  BAGGED  ;  pp.  BAGGING,  BAGGED.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  bag. 

Hops  ought  not  to  be  bagged  up  hot.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  load  with  a  bag. 

Like  a  bee  bagged  with  his  honeyed  venom.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  tumid ;  to  swell. 

How  doth  an  unwelcome  dropsy  bag  up  the  eyes !  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  To  hook  up 'and  gather,  as  grain.  Loudon. 

5.  To  cut  up,  as  wheat  stubble.       HalUwell. 

BAG,  V.  n.    To  swell  like  a  full  bag.        Chaucer. 

Bji-OJSSE',  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  bagazo.']  Crushed 
sugar-cane  as  delivered  from  the  sugar-mill ;  — 
used  for  fuel  after  being  dried.  tfre. 

bAo-4-TELLE'  (bSg-si-tSl'),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  trifle  ;  a  toy.  Howel. 

2.  A  game  played  on  a  board  having  at  one 
end  nine  holes,  into  which  balls  are  to  be  struck 
with  a  rod.  ,  Ogilvie. 

BAG'GA^rB,  n.     [Fr.  bagage.'] 

1.  [Mil.)  The  clothes,  tents,  provisions,  and 
other  necessaries,  of  an  army.  Brande. 

They  were  carried  among  the  baggage  of  the  army.      * 

Addison. 

2.  Trunks  and  other  articles  carried  by  a 
traveller ;  luggage.  "  To  pack  up  bag  and 
baggage.'*  Arbuthnot. 

3.  [Fr.  bagasse.']  A  worthless  woman  ;  —  a 
pert  young  woman ;  a  flirt.  "  The  baggage 
would  not  speak  out."  Guardian. 

t  BAG'GA-^^K,  n.  One  who  carries  the  baggage. 
**  The  victuallers  and  baggagers.**  Raleigh. 

bAg'GING,  n.    1.  Materials  for  bags. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  into  bags. 

3.  Heaping  corn  or  pulse  with  a  hook,  so 
that  the  straw  is  separated  from  the  root  by 
chopping  instead  of  by  a  drawing  cut.   Brande. 

BAG'— NET,  n.  A  net  in  the  shape  of  a  bag,  for 
catching  fish.  Travis. 

BAGN'IO  (b&n'yo),  re. ;  pi.  bagnios  (ban'yoz). 
[L.  balneum^  a  bath ;  It.  bagno ;  Sp.  bano  ;  Fr. 
bain.'] 

1.  A  bathing-house  ;  a  bath.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  brothel.  Briiton. 

BAG-N6'LI-AN§,  n.  pi.  A  sect  of  heretics  in  the 
eighth  century,  who  rejected  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  a  part  of  the  New  ;  —  so 
named  from  Bagnoles,  in  Languedoc,  where  it 
originated.  Craig. 


BAG'PIPE,  n.  A  musical  wind  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  leathern  bag  and  pipes.    Clmmbers. 

bAg'pIP-^R,  n.    One  who  plays  on  a  bagpipe. 

BAg'EEEF,  re.  (Naut.)  A  fourth  or  lower  reef, 
used  in  the  British  navy.  Crabb. 

BAG'SHOT-SAND,  n.  {Geol.)  One  of  the  middle 
eocene  formations  in  England,  in  which  marine 
shells  and  the  bones  of  a  sea-serpent  more  than 
twenty  feet  long  have  been  found.  LyeU. 

BA-OUETTE'  (h^-let'),  n.  [Fr.]  (^j-cA.)  A  little 
round  moulding,  less  than  an  astragal ;  — called 
also,  when  enriched  with  foliage,  a  chaplet,  and, 
when  plain,  a  bead.  Weale. 

BA-hJiR  ',  n.     1.  An  Oriental  measure  equal  to 

three  piculs.  Malcom. 

2.  A  weight  used  in  the  East  Indies ;  the 

great  bahar  being  equal  to  524  lbs.  9  oz.,  and 

the  little  bahar  to  437  lbs.  9  oz.  Ogilvie. 

bA  'lilR,  n.  (Ant.)  The  most  ancient  of  the  rab- 
binical books.  Ash. 

t  BAIGNE  (ban),  V.  a.  [Fr.  baigner,  to  bathe,  to 
soak.]     To  drench  ;  to  soak.  Carew. 

BAI-KA'L?-AN,  a.  Noting  the  range  of  moun- 
tains whicli  separate  Lake  Baikal  in  Russia 
from  the  lowlands  of  Siberia.  P.  Cyc. 

BAI'KAL-ITE,  re.  [Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  and 
XiBos,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  magnesian  epidote 
from  Lake  Baikal.  Brande. 

BAIL  (bal),  n.  1.  {Law.)  A  release  of  a  prison- 
er on  security  for  his  appearance  in  court ;  — 
the  person  or  persons  who  give  security  ;  —  the 
sum  given  for  security  ;  surety.  WhisJiaw. 

2.  The-  handle  of  a  pail,  bucket,  kettle,  or 
other  vessel.  Forby. 

3.  A  division  between  stalls.  Loudon. 

4.  t  A  bound  within  a  forest-  Spenser. 

BAIL,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  balliare,  to  deliver;  Fr.  bail- 
ler.]     \i.  BAILED  ;  pp.  bailing,  bailed.] 

1.  {Law.)  To  release  on  security  given  for  ap- 
pearance in  court ;  to  admit  to  bail.  Blackstone. 

2.  {Law.)  To  give  bail  for. 

Let  me  be  their  bail.  — 
Thou  Shalt  not  bail  them.  5/iafc. 

3.  {Law.)  To  deliver  in  trust  for  a  certain 
purpose,  as  goods.  Blackstone. 

4.  [Fr.  bailie,  a  tub  or  bucket.]  To  free  from 
water  with  a  bucket  or  dipper  ;  as,  "  To  bail  a 
boat."  —  See  Bale. 

BAIL'-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  bailed.  B.  Jonson. 

BAIL'-BOND,  n.  {Law.)  A  bond  given  for  ap- 
pearance in  court.  Tomlins. 

BAIL-EE',  re.  {Law.)  The  person  to  whom  goods 
are  bailed,  or  delivered  under  a  bailment ;  —  op- 
posed to  bailor.  Blackstone. 

BAIL'^E,  »»■  One  who  delivers  goods  to  another 
in  trust.  —  See  Bailor.  Craig. 

BAI'L^Y,  re.  [Fr.  bailie.]  1.  {Fort.)  An  area  or 
ground  within  the  walls  of  a  fortress  ;  —  some- 
times applied  to  a  prison  ;  as,  "  The  Old  Bailey 
of  London."  'Weale. 

BAI'LI?  (ba'le),  n.  [See  Bailiff.]  An  alder- 
man ;  a  magistrate  who  is  second  m  rank  in  a 
royal  burgh.    [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

BAIL'IFF  (ba'ljf),  n.    [Low  L.  balivus ;  Fr.  bailli.] 

1.  A  subordinate  officer.  *'  The  canton  of 
Berne  governed  by  a  bailiff."  Addison. 

2.  {Eng.)  A  deputy  appointed  by  a  sheriff, 
whose  business  it  is  to  execute  arrests.     Swift. 

3.  An  under-steward  of  a  manor.      Johnson. 
Bailiff  of  husbandry,   a  chief  servant  to  a  private 

person  of  good  estate ;  a  sort  of  steward,  in  respect 
of  farming  business.  — Bailiff  of  the  forest,  the  keeper 
of  a  walk,  immediately  subordinate  to  the  verderer. 

BAIL'J-WICK,  re.  [Fr.  bailli,  a  bailiff,  and  A.  S. 
loic,  L.  vicus,  a  village.]  {Law.)  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  bailiff  or  sheriff.  Brande. 

BAILLOK  (bal-yong'),  n.  [Fr.,  a  gag.]  {Surg.) 
An  instrument  used  for  keeping  the  mouth  open 
during  the  operations  of  the  surgeon.       Craig. 

BAIL'MgNT,  ».  [Fr.  te7fer,  to  deliver.]  {Law.') 
A  delivery  of  a  thing  in  trust  for  some  special 
object  or  purpose,  and  upon  a  contract  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  on  the  part  of  the  bailee  or 


receiver,  that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, as  in  transactions  with  carriers,  agents, 
pawnbrokers,  and  in  many  other  mercantile 
proceedings.  Brande. 

BAIL'OR,  or  BAIL-OR',  re.  {Law.)  One  who  bails 
or  delivers  goods  in  trust.  Blackstone. 

i®"  When  used  in  opposition  to  iaitee,  it  has  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

bAil'-PIECE,  n.  {Law.)  A  slip  of  parchment 
or  paper  containing  a  reco^izance  of  bail, 
signed  by  the  person  who  gives  the  -security, 
with  his  acknowledgment  before  the  proper 
officers,  and  filed  in  the  court  in  which  the 
action  is  pending.  '  '  Burrill. 

t  BAIL'Y,  re.    1.  A  bailiff.  Holland. 

2.  A  bailiwick.  TVickliffe. 

t  BAIN  (ban),  «.  [L.  balneum  ;  Fr.  bain.]  A  bath. 
"  To  lie  sweating  ...  in  the  bains."    Hakewill. 

t  BAIN  (ban),  v.  a.     To  bathe.  Tubervile. 

BAI'RAM  [bar'gim,  Sm.  C],  n.  A  Mahometan 
feast  instituted  in  imitation  of  the  Easter  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  following  the  fast  of 
Bamadan,  which  answers  to  our  Lent.  Brande. 

fBAlR'MAN,  «.  {Law.)  A  poor  insolvent  debtor 
left  bare  and  naked.  Whishaw. 

bAiRN,  or  BARN,  n.  [Goth,  bam,  a  child;  A.  S. 
beam.]  A  child.  —  [Scotland  and  North  of 
England.]  —  See  Bearn.  Bums. 

BAIT  (bat),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  batan,  to  lure  fish  with 
food  on  a  hook.]  \i.  baited  ;  pp.  baiting, 
baited.] 

1.  To  put  food  upon,  as  upon  a  hook,  trap,  or 
snare,  to  lure  fish  or  other  animals. 

All  the  traps  in  the  kingdom  were  baited  with  cheese. 

GoULsmUh. 

2.  To  furnish  with  food  on  a  journey;  as, 
*'  To  bait  a  horse." 

The  sun,  that  measures  heaven  all  day  long. 

At  night  doth  bait  his  steeds  the  ocean  waves  among.  Spensei-. 

BAIT,  v.  a.  [Fr.  battre,  to  beat.]  1.  To  attack  with 
violence ;  to  harass. 

As  chained  bear  whom  cruel  dogs  do  bait.        Spenser. 

2.  V.  It.  To  flap  the  wings  ;  to  fiutter,  as  a 
hawk. 

To  watch  her  as  we  watch  these  kites. 

That  halt,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient.  Shak. 

BAIT,  v.  n.     To  stop  for  refreshment. 

As  one  who  on  his  journey  baitA  at  noon. 

Though  bent  on  speed,  so  here  the  archangel  paused.  MiUon. 

bAit,  n.  [See  Bait,  v.]  1.  Any  substance  used 
as  a  lure  for  fish  or  other  animals.  Shak. 

2.  A  temptation  ;  an  allurement ;  an  entice- 
ment. "  Pleasures  and  baits  of  sense."  Addison. 

3.  Refreshment  on  a  journey. 

Good  men  use  them  [the  good  things  of  this  world]  as  a 
viaticum  or  bait.  Bp.  Bull. 

BAIT'JNG,  re.  The  act  of  furnishing  a  bait;  — 
refreshment  on  a  journey.  Donne. 

BAIZE  (baz),  n.  [Dut.  baai,  or  baaij,  a  coarse 
woollen  stuff.  "  The  name  and  the  thing,"  says 
Crabb,  "  were  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Flemish  refugees."]  A  kind  of  coarse,  open, 
woollen  stuff  with  a  long  nap.  W.  Ency. 

bAj'4-DEBE,  re.  [See  Bayadere.]  An  Indian 
dancing  girl.  Brande. 

BAke,  v.  a.     [A.  S.  bacan,  to  bake ;  Dut.  bakken.] 

[i.  BAKED  ;  pp.   BAKING,  BAKED  or   BAKEN.  — 

Baken  is  seldom  used.] 

1.  To  dry,  or  harden,  by  heat. 

whatsoever  the  fire  baketh,  time  doth  in  some  degree  dis- 
solve. Bacon. 
When  dusty  summer  bakes  the  crumbling  clods.    Phillips. 

2.  To  cook,  as  in  an  oven. 

Ten  women  shall  bake  your  bread.  Lev.  xxvi.  26. 

3.  To  harden  by  cold.     "  The  earth  when  it 
is  baked  with  frost."     [r.]  Shak. 

BAKE,  V.  re.    1.  To  do  the  work  of  baking. 


I  keep  his  house,  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bahe,  and  do 
'^'  Shak. 

The 


?ep  ] 
all  myself.  "  '    Sliak. 


2.  To  become  cooked  or  baked ;   as, 
bread  or  the  meat  bakes  well." 

3.  To  become  hard  or  crusty ;  as,  "  The  soil 
bakes  under  the  heat  of  the  sun." 

bAkeD  {bBikt),p.a.    Hardened  by  heat ;  cooked 
in  an  oven. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  T,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  Jf,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HtlR,  HER; 
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BAKED'-MEATS  (bakt'mets),   n.    Meats   cooked 
in  an  oven. 

Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio;  tlie  funeral  baked-meats 

Did  coldly  fUrnish  forth  the  marriage  tables.  SlMk. 

BAKE'HOUSE,    n.    A    place    for    baking  bread. 
"  Pantry  and  bakehmtse  under  ground."  Wotton. 

BAKE'-MEATS,  n.    Baked-meats.       Gen.  xl.  17. 

tBA'KEN    (ba'kn),  p.  from  bake.  — See  Bake. 
"  A  cake  baken  on  the  coals."      X  Kings  xix.  6. 


BA'KEE,  «.    [FromSffiA«;  A.  S.  6(Ec«re.] 

1.  One  who  bakes  bread,  &c.  South. 

2.  A  small  portable  oven  of  sheet  iron  or  of 
tinned  iron  plate.     [XI.  S.] 

BA'KeR-POOT  (ba'ker-fflt),  n.  A  distorted  foot. 
"  Of  bow-legs  and  baker-feet."         Bp.  Taylor. 

BA'Kf.R-LEGGED  (ba'ker-ISgd),  a.  Having  crook- 
ed legs  that  go  in  at  the  knees.  Sherwood. 

BAK'fR-V,  n.    A  bakehouse.  Smart. 

BA'KpR'§-SALT,  n.  Sub-carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia;—  so  called  from  being  sometimes  used  by 
bakers  as  a  substitute  for  yeast.  Ogilvie. 

BAK'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  hardening  with  heat. 

2.  The  process  of  cooking  by  heat  in  an  oven. 

3.  The  quantity  baked  at  once.  Ash. 

bAk'SHISH,  n.  [Ar.]  A  present,  or  gratuity, 
in  money.  —  See  Bukshish. 

BM.'4-CHdJfa,n.  A  substance  consisting  of 
pounded  or  bruised  fish,  and  used  in  the  East 
as  a  condiment  to  rice.  MeCtdloch. 

Bj^-LJE'J\rj3,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ijidXatva,  a  whale.] 
(Zool.)  A.  genus  of  cetaceous  animals,  having  no 
dorsal  fin  and  the  belly  smooth,  including  the 
Greenland  wTiale  {Baliena  mysticetus)  ;  the 
whalebone  whale.  0  Baird. 

BA'LA-LIME'STONE,  «.  {Geol.)  A  fossilifer- 
ous  series  of  slaty  calcareous  strata,  occurring 
near  Bala,  in  Wales.  Craig. 

BAL'ANCE,  n,  [L.  bilanXj  having  two  scales, 
froin  bis,  in  two,  or  double,  and  lanx,  a  dish; 
It.  bilancia;  Fr.  balance;  D\xt.  balance.'] 

1.  A  machine  for  weighing  substances,  usu- 
ally consisting  of  a  lever  or  beam  of  equal  arms, 
with  two  dishes  or  scales  of  equal  weight  sus- 
pended from  it  at  points  equally  distant  from 
the  fulcrum ;  a  pair  of  scales. 

I  weighed  him  the  money  in  the  balances.     Jer.  xxxii.  10. 

2.  Equality  of  weight,  power,  or  advantage ; 
equipoise. 

These,  mixed  with  art  and  to  due  bounds  confined. 
Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind.  Pope. 

3.  Excess  of  one  thing  over  another  when  the 
two  are  compared  by  weight  or  otherwise. 

Care  being  taken  that  the  exportation  exceed  in  value  the 
importation ;  and  then  the  balance  of  trade  must  of  necessity 
be  returned  in  coin  or  bullion.  Bacon, 

4.  {Com.)  That  which  is  wanting  to  make 
two  parts  of  an  account  even. 

5.  The  remainder  of  any  thing;  as,  "The 
balance  of  an  edition,  of  an  evening,"  &c.  [A 
corrupt  use  of  this  term,  not  uncommon  in  the 
U.S.,  in  commercial  language.  Pickering.} 

6.  (Astron.)  The  sign  Libra. 

Balance  of  trade,  (Com.)  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  commercial  exports  and  imports  of  any 
country.  —  Balance  of  power,  (^Politics.)  such  an  ad- 
justment of  power  among  sovereign  states  that  no 
single  state  is  in  a  condition  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
dependence of  the  rest.  —  Balance  or  balance  wheel  of 
a  watch,  tliat  which  regulates  its  motion,  and  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  the  pendulum  to  a  clock, — 
Balance  knife,  (Cutlery.)  a  table  knife,  the  handle  of 
which  counterbalances  the  weight  of  the  blade,  and 
thus  prevents  the  latter  from  touching  the  cloth. 

BAL'ANCE,  V.  a.    [Fr.  balancer.']   [i.  balanced  ; 

pp.  BALANCING,  BALANCED.] 

1.  To  weigh  in  a  balance  ;  to  compare  by  the 
balance,  or  by  reflection.  "  To  balance  the  good 
St&  the  evil  of  things."  L'Estrange': 

2.  To  keep  in  a  state  of  equipoise. 

Heaven  that  hath  placed  this  island  to  give  law. 

To  balance  Europe,  and  her  states  to  awe.  Waller. 

3.  To  counterpoise ;  to  neutralize  or  coun- 
teract. 

The  attraction  of  the  glass  is  balanced  by  the  contrary  at- 
traction of  the  liquor.  Newton. 

4.  (Com.)  To  sum  up  or  adjust,  as  an  account, 
in  order  to  ascertain  gain  or  loss,  or  the  differ- 


ence of  debits  and  credits ;  to  make  equal,  as 
the  two  sides  of  an  account.  Addison. 

BAL'ANCE,  V.  n.  1.  To  hesitate  ;  to  fluctuate  be- 
tween conflicting  motives  or  opinions. 

Since  there  is  nothing  that  can  offend,  I  see  not  why  you 
BhouldfeaZanceamoraent  aboutprintingit.  AUerbury. 

2.  (^Dancing.)  To  move  forward  and  back, 
while  opposite  to  one's  partner.  Ogilvie. 

BAL'ANCE-PlSH,  n.  The  hammer-headed  shark ; 
Zyge^na  vulgaris.  Hill. 

BAL'AN-C^R,  n.     One  who  balances.     Cotgrave. 

BAL' ANCE-REBF,  re.  {Naut. )  A  reef  in  a  spank- 
er or  fore-and-aft  mainsail,  which  runs  from 
the  outer  head-earing,  diagonally,  to  the  tack. 
It  is  the  closest  reef,  and  makes  the  sail  trian- 
gular, or  nearly  so.  Dana. 

bAL'ANC-Ing,  re.    Equilibrium;  poise. 

Dost  tlion  know  the  balancingn  of  the  clouds  ?  Job  xxxvii.  16. 

BAL'A-NITE,  re.  [Gr.  fiaXavlrris,  shaped  like  an 
acorn  ;  PdXavos,  an  acorn.]  (Zoul.)  A  barnacle 
which  is  fixed  by  its  shell.  Brande. 

BAL'AS-Htr'BY,  re.  [Fr.  balais,  pale  red.]  A 
rose-red  variety  of  spinel.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BA-lAuS'TA,  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  fruit 
having  a  leathery  rind.  Brande. 

BA-LAOS'TINE,  re.  [Gr.  Palaiiarwv.]  The  flower 
of  the  wild  pomegranate.      ^  Crabb. 

tBAL-BU'T!-ATE  (bjl-bu'she-at),  V.  n.  [L.  bal- 
butio,  to  stammer.]     To  stammer.  Bailey. 

BJiL-BU'TI-E^,n.  [Low  L.]  (Med.)  Stammer- 
ing ;  vicious  pronunciation,  in  which  b  and  I  are 
substituted  for  other  consonants.      Dunglison. 

II  BAL'Cp-NJED  (bai'ko-njd),  a.  Having  balconies. 
"  The  house  was  double-jafcomerf."    R.  North. 

II  BAL'CO-NY,  or  BAL-CO'NY,  [bjl-ko'ne,  S.W.  P. 
J.  B.  P. ;  b^l-ko'ne  or  bai'ko-ne,  Ja.  R. ;  bSI'ko- 
ne,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  P.  Cyc.  «-'"  The  accent  has 
shifted  from  the  second  to  the  first  syllable 
within  these  twenty  years."  Sm.  (Ib36). 
"  Con'templaie  is  bad  enough,  but  bal'eony 
makes  me  sick."  Rogers,  Table  Talk.],  n. 
[A.  S.  bale,  a  beam,  a  balcony  ;  Ger.  balck,  a 
beam  ;  It.  balcone  ;  Fr.  balcon.]  (Arch.)  A  pro- 
jection from  the  external  wall  of  a  building, 
supported  by  consoles  or  columns,  usually 
placed  before  windows,  and  protected  on  the 
outer  edges  by  balusters  or  iron  framework : 
—  a  projecting  gallery  in  the  interior  of  a  build- 
ing, as  of  a  theatre.  IVeale. 

BALD,  a.  [W.  bal,  Johnson  and  Craig.  —  L.  pi- 
latus  ;  Fr.  peli ;  Sp.  pelado  ;  Scot,  pield,  de- 
prived of  hair,  Thomson.  —  Past  p.  of  the  verb 
to  hall,  i.  e.  reduced  to  the  roundness  and 
smoothness  of  a  ball  by  the  loss  of  hair.  Rich- 
■  ardson.  —  Sp.  baldio,  untilled  ;  Port,  baldio, 
open,  common ;  baldar,  to  frustrate,  'Webster. 
The  old  mode  of  spelling  this  word  (balled^  gives 
probability  to  the  suggestion  of  Richardson ; 
thus,  "  His  head  was  balled  and  shone  as  any 
glass."     Chaucer.] 

1.  Deprived  of  hair  on  the  cranium  or  any 
part  of  it. 

There  is  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his  hair  that  grows 
bald  by  nature,  Shak. 

He  should  imitate  Cajsar,  who,  because  his  head  was  bald. 
covered  that  defect  with  laurels.  Addison. 

2.  Deprived  of  the  natural  or  usual  covering 
on  the  head  or  top  ;  as,  "  A  bald  eagle  "  ;  "A 
bald  mountain." 

Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age, 

And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity.  Shak. 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 

In  his  steep  course?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 

On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  O  sovereign  Blanc!      Coleridge. 

3.  Destitute  of  appropriate  ornament;  una- 
dorned ;  inelegant. 

Hobbes,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  hcdd  translation,  begins 
the  praise  of  Homer  when  he  should  have  ended  it.  Drydcn. 

4.  Mean ;  pitiful ;  without  dignity ;  con- 
temptible. 

What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bald  tribunes?  5/iat. 

tj^=  Bald,  when  occurring  as  the  first  or  as  the  final 
syllable  in  proper  names,  is  from  the  A.  S.  bald,  liold  ; 
as,  Baldwin,  bold  in  battle ;  EthelAa/d,  nobly  bold. 

BAl'DA-EhIN  [b&l'dji-krn,  Sm. ;  bai'dsi-chln,  K.], 
re.  [ft.  baldacchino.]  (^Arch.)  A  kind  of  cano- 
py of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  over  altars  or 
tombs,  as  that  over  the  principal  altar  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter's,  at   Rome ;  sometimes 


supported  by  columns,  and  sometimes  suspend- 
ed from  above.  It  was  formerly  common  over 
portals,  thrones,  beds,  fireplaces,  &c.    FairhoU. 

BALD'-BUZ'ZAKD,  re.  The  fishing-hawk  ;  the 
osprey  or  fishing  eagle.  —  See  Osprey.   Yarrel 

bAL'D^R-dASH,  re.  [A.  S.  bald,  bold,  and  dash. 
Skinner  aJid  Johnson.  —  Icel.  buUdur,  the  prat- 
ing of  fools.  Dr.  Jamieson.  —  Sp.  halda,  a  trifle, 
or  baldonar,  to  insult  with  abusive  language  ; 
W.  baldorddus,  a  babbling ;  Gael,  bailisdearchd. 
balderdash.  —  "  Balderdash,  in  its  primary 
sense,  probably  signified  (as  Mr.  Malone  has 
also  observed)  the  froth  or  foam  made  by  barbers 
in  dashing  their  halls  backwards  and  forwards 
in  hot  water;  it  afterwards  seemed  to  denote  a 
mixture  of  liquors."     Todd.] 

1.  A  frothy  or  rude  mixture  ;  "Bubbly  spume 
or  barbers'  balderdash."  Nashe  (1599). 

To  drink  such  balderdash  or  bonny-clabber.       B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  confused,  light,  or  frothy  discourse. 

I  heard  him  charge  this  publication  with  ribaldry,  scur- 
rility, billingsgate,  and  balderdash.  Homes  Trial. 

BAL'D^R-dAsh,  v.  a.  To  mix  or  adulterate 
liquors.  "  Wine  or  brandy  . . .  balderdashed  with 
two  or  three  simple  waters."    [b.]    Manderille. 

BAL'DJi-EIC,  re.     See  Baldeic.  Buchanan. 

BALD'— HEAD,  re.  A  head  that  is  bald :  —  a  person 
having  his  head  bald.  2  Kings  ii.  23. 

BAld'LY,  ad.  In  a  bald  manner;  nakedly; 
meanly.  "Methinks  they  do  allegorize  but 
very  baldly."  Holland. 

BALD'm6n-Y  (bMd'miin-e),  n.  Gentian.  Johnson. 

bALD'N^SS,  re.  1.  State  of  being  bald ;  want  of 
hair  on  the  head. 

Bion,  seeing  a  prince  weep  and  tearing  his  hair  for  sorrow, 
asked  if  baldness  would  cure  his  grief.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Deficiency  of  appropriate  ornament  in 
writing  ;  inelegance  of  style.  "  Baldness  of  al- 
lusion, and  barbarity  of  versification."  Warton. 

BALD'PATE,  re.    A  head  without  hair.  Shak. 

bALD'PATE,  a.    Deprived  of  hair  on  the  head. 

Nor  periwig  with  snow  the  baldpate  woods.     Dryden. 
bAld'PAT-)5D,  a.     Having  a  bald  head.       Shak. 

BAL'DRJC,  re.  [Low  L.  baldringus  ;  L.  balteus,  a 
sword-belt ;  Fr.  haudrier.] 

1.  A  belt  worn  over  the  shoulder, 

a  radiant  baldric  o'er  his  shoulders  tied.  Pope. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  zodiac. 

Which  deck  the  baldnc  of  the  heavens  bright.       Sjjenser. 
BALE,  re.     [Fi.balle.  —  Qer.  ballen.     "Perhaps," 
says  Skinner,  "  from  ball,  as  signifying  a  round 
package  of  merchandise."] 

1.  A  bundle,  as  of  goods.  Sterne. 

2.  t  A  pair  of  dice.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  [A.  S.  bcel,  a  funeral  pile.  See  Eaelfiue.] 
A  signal  fire  ;  a  bonfire.  [Scotland.] 

Bale  goods,  goods  or  merchandise  done  up  in  bales- 

BALE,  v.  a.  [See  Bale,  re.]  [t.  baled  ;  pp.  bal- 
ing, baled.] 

1.  To  make  up  into  a  bale  or  bundle,  as  goods. 
"  These  goods  are  baled  up."  Goldsmith. 

2.  [Fr.  bailie,  a  pail.]  To  free  from  water 
with  a  bucket  or  dipper,  in  distinction  from 
pumping  ;  as,  "  To  bale  a  boat."  —  See  Bail. 

t  BALE,  n.  [Goth,  balvs,  evil ;  A.  S.  bealu,  mis- 
ery; Ar.  6tt/a,  misfortune.]'    Misery.    Spenser, 

BAL-e-A'RI-AN,  ?  a.     [L.  Balearis  and  Baleari- 
bAL-E-Ar'(C,       >  cus;    Gr.   (liUio,  to   hurl,  the 
inhabitants  being  famous  as  slingers.]     Noting 
five  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  Majorca,  Mi- 
norca, Ivi9a,  Formentera,  and  Cabrera. 

BA-LEEN',  re.  [L.  baltena,  a  whale  ;  Fr.  baleine.] 
^he  substance  called  whalebone ;  the  whale- 
bone of  commerce.  Hamilton. 

bALE'-FIRE,  n.  A  beacon-fire.  —  See  Bael-fibe. 
The  glaring  balc-Jires  blaze  no  more.  Scott. 

bALE'F^L,  a.     [A.  S.  bealoful,  baleful,  wicked.] 

1.  Fraught  with  evil.  "  Raleful  books."  Spen- 
ser. "  Baleful  enemies."  Shak.  "  Baleful 
breath,"  Dryden. 

2.  Full  of  misery,  sorrow,  or  grief. 

Round  he  tlirows  his  buUfnl  eyes. 

That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay.       Mtllmi. 

bAle'FUL-LY,  ad.    Injuriously:  —  sorrowfully. 
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BALE'FtJL-Nfiss,  n.    Wretchedness. 

BAL'IS-TPR,  n.  [L  balista,  an  engine  forthrow 
ing  stones  or  other  weapons;  Gr.  PHXai,  to 
throw.]    A  crossbow.  —  See  Ballister. 

B^-LfSTES',  n.  pi.  [Fr.,  from  L.  balista,  a 
crossbow.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  ganoid  fishes, 
characterized  by  their  solid  coat  of  mail  extend- 
ing over  the  head  as  well  as  the  body,  abounding 
in  the  seas  of  the  torrid  zone,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  coral  reefs,  and  commonly 
called  trigger-fish.  Agassiz. 

BA-LtZE',  n.  [Sp.  valiza,  a  buoy  ;  Fr.  balise.]  A 
sea-mark ;  a  beacon  or  buoy.  Craig. 

BAlk  (bSlk),  n.  [A.  S.  bale,  a  beam;  Dut.  balk, 
a  beam ;  Ger.  balken,  a  beam.] 

_  1.  A  long  piece  of  timber  ;  a  great  beam ;  a 
piece  of  whole  fir;  drawn  timber.  Crabb. 

2.  [W.  bale,  a  ridge.]  A  ridge  of  land  left 
unploughed  between  furrows,  from  the  slipping 
of  the  plough.  Spenser. 

3.  A  disappointment.  South. 

bAlk  (blk),  V.  a.    [See  Balk,  «.]     \i.  balked  ; 

pp.  BALKING,  BALKED.] 

1.  To  disappoint ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  baffle. 


la  there  a  varianee?    Enter  but  hie  door; 
Balked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 


Pope, 


2.  t  To  heap  or  pile  up. 

Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty  kniglits, 
Balked  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  omit ;  to  pass  over. 

The  spiritual  manna,  though  it  halhs  no  day,  yet  it  Mis 
double  on  God's  day.  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  tTo  leave  untouched;  to  neglect. 

But  sick  he  is, . . .  and  hoiks  his  meat.  Bp.  HaXl. 

tBALK.  (bSik),  V.  n.  To  turn  aside  :  —  to  deal  in 
cross-purposes.  Spenser. 

BALK'pE  (bSik'et),  n.  One  who  balks  :  —  one 
who  watches  the  shoals  of  herring  and  gives 
notice  of  their  course  to  fishermen.  Carew. 

bAlk'ING-LY,  ad.   In  a  manner  to  balk.  Clarke. 

BALK'ISH,  a.  Ridgy  ;  uneven.  "  In  that  crag- 
gy and  balkish  way."  Holinshea. 

BALL,  n.  [Gr.  mJ-la,  any  thing  in  round  form  ; 
L.  pila ;  Dan.  bol ;  Sw.  §  Ger.  ball. — Fr.  balle.'] 

1.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  globe  or  sphere, 
as  the  earth,  a  bullet,  &c. 

When  frojai  under  this  terrestrial  hall 

He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines.         Shak. 

2.  Any  part  of  the  body  that  approaches  to 
roundness;  as,  "The  ball  of  the  thumb;" 
"  The  ball  of  the  eye." 

Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined?  Milton. 

3.  A  cushion  formerly  used  for  inking  by 
printers,  now  superseded  by  the  roller. 

4.  A  game  played  with  a  ball. 

Those  I  have  seen  play  at  ball  grow  extremely  anxious 
who  should  have  the  ball.  Sidney. 

5.  (Farriery.')  A  form  of  medicine,  corre- 
sponding to  the  term  bolus,  in  pharmacy. 

6.  [Gr.  (ia).Xil,u>,  to  dance  ;  It.  ballo  ;  Fr.  bal, 
an  assembly  for  dancing.]  An  entertainment 
of  dancing. 

He  would  make  no  extraordinary  figure  at  a  ball.      Swift. 

Ball  and  socket,  a  joint  or  articulation  of  which  tlie 
inner  part  is  shaped  like  a  ball,  and  the  outer  is  a  hol- 
low socket  enclosing  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  ball, 
and  fitting  close  upon  it,  but  allowing  freedom  of 
motion  in  all  directions. 

BAL'LAD,  n.  [It.  ballata ;  Fr.  ballade.  Perhaps 
originally  a  song  to  be  sung  at  a  dance,  from  It. 
ballare,  to  dance.  Sullivan.']  A  sentimental 
song ;  a  light  poem ;  a  lyric  tale  in  verse. 

I  knew  a  very  wise  man  that  believed  that  if  a  man  were 

permitted  to  make  all  the  ballade,  he  need  not  care  who 

should  make  the  laws,  of  a  nation.  Fletclier. 

No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 

No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail.  GoldsmiUi. 

Syn.  —  See  Song. 

BAL'LAD,  V.  a.  To  celebrate  in  a  ballad.  "Bal- 
lad us  out  o'  tune."    [r.]  Shak. 

t  BAL'LAD-5E,  n.  A  maker  or  singer  of  ballads. 
"Even  laid  aside  by  balladers."  Overbury. 

BAL'LAD-FARCE,  n.     A  musical  drama. 

BAL'LAD-IST,  ».    A  writer  of  ballads.    Qu.  Rev. 

BAL'LAD-MAK'^K,  /s.  One  who  writes  ballads. 
"  Ballad-makers  .  .  .  cannot  express  it."  Shak. 


BAL'LAD-MAnG'^E  (bSI'?d-raung-|er),  n.  A 
trader  in  ballads.  Shak. 

t  BAL'LAD-KY,  m.  The  subject  or  style  of  bal- 
lads. "  Base"  balladry  is  so  beloved."  B.  Jonson. 

BAL'LAD-SING'^R,  rt.     One  who  sings  ballads. 

BAL'LAN,  n.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  wrasse  of  a  bluish- 
green  color  with  orange-tipped  scales.     Jenyns. 

BAL'LA-RAG,  v.  a.  To  threaten;  to  bullyrag. 
"  To  ballarag  us."     [Vulgar.]  Warton. 

BAL'LAST,  n.  [A.  S.  behltestan,  to  load  a  ship, 
from  bat,  a  boat,  and  hltsst,  a  load ;  Dut.  ballasteJ] 

1.  {Naut.)  Weight  or  heavy  matter,  as  gravel, 
stone,  iron,  &c.,  put  at  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  to 
keep  it  steady.     "  Sandy  ballast."  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  keeps  steady.  Hammond. 

3.  That  which  is  used  to  fill  up  the  spaces 
between  rails  on  a  railway.  Craig. 

BAL'LAST,  V.  a.    1.  To  keep  steady,  as  by  ballast. 
"  Charity  must  ballast  the  heart."      Hammond. 
2.  To  fill  with  ballasting.  Simmonds. 

To  be  in  ballast,  said  of  a  ship  when  she  sails 
carrying  nothing  but  ballast  and  the  necessary  stores 
for  the  use  of  the  crew  and  passengers.  —  To  freshen 
ballast,  to  shift  it.  —  Shingle  ballast,  coarse  gravel. 

bAl'LAST-A^E,  n.  {Law.)  A  duty  paid  for 
taking  up  ballast  from  a  port.  Bouvier. 

BAL'LAST-ING,  n.  1.  The  furnishing  of  a  ship 
with  ballast.      * 

2.  That  which  is  used  to  keep  any  thing 
steady,  as  a  boat ;  ballast. 

3.  The  filling  in  of  earth  or  stone  above, 
below,  and  between  the  stone  blocks  and  sleep- 
ers upon  railroads.  Tanner. 

BAL'LA-TJ;D,  p.  a.  Sung  in  a  ballad.  "  Balla- 
<«{?...  and  played  on  the  stage."    [r.]    'Webster, 

BAL-LA-t66n',  n.  A  large,  heavy  bark,  or  lug- 
gage-boat, used  in  Russia.  Crabb. 

tBAL'LA-TRY,n.  [See  Ballad.]  A  jig;  a  song; 
balladry.  "The  ballatry  and  the  gamut  of  every 
municipal  fiddler."  Milton. 

bAll'-c5ck,  n.  A  stop- 
cock of  a  supply  pipe, 
turned  by  a  lever,  to  the 
outer  end  of  which  is  at- 
tached a  hollow  ball  de-  Ball-cock, 
signed  to  float  on  water  or  other  liquid  in  a 
tank,  so  that  the  supply  may  be  self-regulating ; 
the  cock  being  closed  by  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  liquid  upon  the  ball,  and  the  weight  of 
the  latter,  as  it  falls,  acting  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion to  open  it.  Weale. 

BAL'L^T  (bil-la'  Or  b&l'let)  [bal-la',  J.  Sm.  ; 
b&l'la  or  biil'let,  K. ;  biSl'let,  E.  W.  C],  n.  [It. 
balletto ;  Fr.  ballet.']  A  theatrical  representa- 
tion of  actions,  characters,  sentiments,  and 
passions,  by  means  of  mimic  movements  and 
dances,  accompanied  by  music.  It  is  divided 
into  three  kinds  —  historical,  mythological,  and 
allegorical ;  and  it  consists  of  three  parts  — 
the  entry,  the  figure,  and  the  retreat.     Brande. 

bAl'LETTE,  «.  A  dance.  —  See  Ballet.  Walker. 

B ALL'-FLoW'^R,  re.  {Arch.) 
An  ornament  like  a  ball, 
placed  in  a  circular  flower, 
the  petals  of  which  form  a  cap  Ball-ilower. 

round  it ;  —  common  in  the  Gothic  buildings 
of  the  14th  century.  Weale. 

BAL'Lf-A^fE,  re.  {Law.)  A  duty  payable  to  the 
city  of  London  for  the  goods  and  merchandise 
of  aliens.  Crabb. 

BAL'LIAED§  (b&l'yiirdz),  re.    See  Billiards. 

BAL-LIS '  T.a,  re. ;  pi.  bal-lIs'  tje.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
'fiiUoi,  t6  throw.] 

1.  An  ancient  warlike  machine  for  throwing 
heavy  stones  and  other  missile  weapons,  some- 
what resembling  a  crossbow,  but  much  larger 
and  stronger.  Crabb. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  astragalus,  a  bone  of  the  tar- 
sus. Ogilvie. 

bAl'LTS-T^R  [b&l'is-ter,  Ja.  K.  Todd;  b?-lis'ter, 
Sm.  Wb.],  re.  [L.  ballista.]  A  warlike  engine, 
a  crossbow.  —  See  Bal'isteb. 

B  AL-LIS'TJC,  a.  Relating  to  the  ballista  or  other 
missile  engines ;  projectile. 


Ballistic  pendulum,  (Mil.)  an  instrutnent  with  a  pen- 
dulum for  measuring  the  force  or  velocity  of  cannon 
and  musket  balls.  Brande. 

BAL-LlS'T'JCS,  re.  pi.  The  art  or  science  of 
throwing  missile  weapons  by  means  of  engines ; 
projectiles.  Crabb. 

bJl  'LI-  Hm,  re.  [Low  L.]  {Ani^  Anciently,  an 
outer  bulwark ;  afterwards  an  area  or  court- 
yard contained  in  an  outer  bulwark  or  fortified 
castle  :  —  English,  bailey,  as  in  Old  Bailey, 
London,  and  the  Bailey  at  Oxford.         P.  Cyc. 

BAL-l66n',  M.     [It.pallone;  'Ft.  ballon.] 

1.  A  chemical  glass  receiver,  of  a  spherical 
form,  for  condensing  vapors.  Johnson. 

2.  {Arch.')  An  architectural  ornament,  being 
a  ball  placed  on  a  pillar.  Weale. 

3.  A  large,  hollow  ball,  or  bag,  generally  of 
silk,  filled  with  gas,  specifically  lighter  than 
the  atmosphere,  into  which  it  has  consequently 
a  tendency  to  rise.  Wordsworth. 

4.  A  kind  of  fireworks,  being  a  ball  of  paste- 
board filled  with  combustible  matter,  which,  on 
exploding  in  the  atmosphere,  scatters  around 
brilliant  sparks  resembling  stars.  Johnson. 

5.  t  A  game  similar  to  tennis,  played  with  a 
ball  filled  with  air.  Burton. 

BAL-l66n'5-RY,  re.  The  management  of  bal- 
loons ;  aeronautics,  Qu.  Rev. 

BAL-l66n'ING,  re.  The  art  of  making  and  man- 
aging balloons ;  aeronautics.  Qu.  Rev. 

BAL-l66n'IST,  re.  One  who  constructs  or  man- 
ages balloons.  Knox. 

BAL'LOT,  re.     [Sp.  balota ;  Fr.  ballote.] 

1.  A  little  ball,  a  slip  of  paper,  or  any  thing 
which  is  used  in  giving  a  secret  vote.     Brande. 

2.  A  secret  method  of  voting  at  elections. 
"  America,  wl^re  the  ballot  is  practised." 

Brande. 

BAL'LOT,  V.  n.      [«'.  BALLOTED  ;  pp.  BALLOTING, 

BALLOTED.]     To  vote.  Or  to  determine  a  choice 
or  judgment  by  ballot. 

The  judges  all  arose  from  their  seats,  and  would  never  take 
their  balls  to  ballot  against  him.  J^ortli. 

B^L-Lb '  T4,  re.  [Gr.  tiaX}.mrtj ;  "  ffdUo),  to  repel,  in 
allusion  to  its  disagreeable  smell."  Buchanan.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial  plants ;  stinking 
hoarhound.  Loudon. 

BAl'LO-tAdb  [b&l'o-tiid,  Sm.;  bWo-tad,  Ja. 
Wb.]',  re.  [Fr.]  (Jfcre.)  The  leap  o'f  a  horse 
between  two  pillars  or  upon  a  straight  line,  so 
that  when  his  four  feet  are  in  the  air,  he  shows 
nothing  but  the  shoes  of  his  hind  feet,  without 
jerking  out.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from 
capriole.  Farrier's  Diet. 

BAL'LO-tAnT,  re.  [Fr.]  A  balloter.  "Un- 
known to  the  ballotants."  Harrington. 

t  BAL-LO-TA'-TION,  re.  Act  of  balloting.  "Elec- 
tion .  . .  consisting  of  ten  ballotations.''  Wotton. 

BAL'LPT-B6x,  re.     A  box  used  in  balloting. 

Some  hold  no  way  so  orthodox 

To  try  it,  as  the  baUot-hox.  Butler. 

BAL'L0T-5R,.re.  One  who  ballots,  or  votes  by. 
ballot.  Qu.  Rev.' 

BAL'LO-TIN,  re.  [Fr.]  One  who  collects  the 
ballots.  "  Eight  ballotins,  or  pages,  take  eight 
boxes."  Harrington. 

BAL'LOT-ING,  re.     The  act  of  voting  by  ballot. 

bAL'LQT-IST,  re.  An  advocate  for  the  use  of  the 
ballot,     [r.]  Sidney  Smith. 

bAll'e66m,  re.  A  room  for  assemblies  or  balls ; 
a  hall  for  dancing.  More. 

BALL'— VALVE,  re.  A  valve  consisting 
of  a  ball,  fitting  into  a  hemisphericiil 
cup  which  has  a  hole  at  the  bottom. 
The  ball  is  prevented  from  moving  up- 
wards or  sideways  beyond  a  certain 
point,  by  a  frame  of  wire  placed  over 
it.  Francis. 

BALL'-VEIN    (-van),   re.      {Mining.)    A 

sort  of  iron  ore,  found  in   loose  masses  of  a 
circular  form,  containing  sparkling  particles. 

Ogilvie. 
BALM  (b'im),  re.     [Fr.  baume  ;  see  Balsam,  of 
which  this  word  is  a  contraction.] 
1.  An  herb  known  as  balm-mmt  or  garden- 
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balm,  —  so  called  from  its  fragrance,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  balsam ;  Melissa.    Loudon. 

2.  A  liquid  resin,  of  a  whitish  or  yellow  color, 
of  a  fragrant  smell,  and  of  a  penetrating  aro- 
matic taste,  flowing  from  the  balsam-tree. 

la  there  no  balm  111  Gilead?  Jer.  viii.  22. 

3.  Any  valuable  or  fragrant  ointment. 
Thy  balm  washed  off,  wherewith  thou  wast  anointed. 

Skak. 

4.  Any  thing  that  mitigates  pain. 

A  tender  amlU  our  sorrow's  only  balm.  Young. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  (Sot.)  the  oleo-resinous  juice 
drawn  from  the  balsam-tree  ;  —  called  also  Balsam  of 
Mecca,  and  much  used  by  the  females  of  Turkey  as  a 
cosmetic. —  Calmet.  A  species  of  poplar  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  V.  S.  j  Populus  Candicans.  Gray. 

1.  To  anoint  as  with  balm. 


BALM  (bam),  v.  a. 

Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters, 
And  burn  sweet  wood. 


ShaTc. 


2.  To  soothe ;  to  refresh ;  to  assuage. 
Oppressed  nature  sleeps; 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  aensea.        Shak. 

t  bAl'MI-FY,  v.  a.    To  render  balmy.      Cheyne. 

BALM'I-LY  (bam'e-le),  ad*  In  a  balmy  or  sooth- 
ing manner.  Coleridge. 

BALM'Y  (bam'?),  a.  1.  Having  the  qualities  and 
effect' of  balm;  soothing;  refreshing. 

Soft  on  the  floweiy  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat.  Milton. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  htiltfiy  sleep  I  Young. 

2.  Producing  balm. 

Let  India  boaat  her  groves,  nor  envy  we 

The  weeping  amber  and  the  balmy  tree.  Pope. 

3.  Fragrant;  aromatic;  sweet- smelling. 

Now  gentle  gales, 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  winga,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Their  balmy  apoila.  Milton. 

BALM'Y-BREATH'JNG,  a.  Fragrant;  odorifer- 
ous. *  Thomson. 

t  bAl'N^-AL,  a.  [L.  balneurrij  a  bath.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  bath.     *' Balneal  heat,"    [ui]    HowelL 

t  bAl'N^-A-RY,  n.  [L.  balneariwn.']  A  bathing- 
room.  ^'■Balnearies  or  bathing-places."  Browne. 

tBAL-N?-A'TION,«.  The  act  of  bathing.  '*  Bal- 
neationsj  washings,  and  fomentations.'  Browne. 

t  bAl'NP-A-TO-RY,  «..  Belonging  to  a,  bath; 
balneal.  Coles. 

BAL'J^E-iyMj  n.  [L.,  a  bath.']  {Chem.)  A  ves- 
sel filled  with  water,  or  sand,  in  which  another 
vessel  is  placed  to  be  heated.  Bentley. 

bAl'9-TADE,  n.    See  Ballotade. 

BAL  'S.a^  n.  [Sp.,  a  raft.]  A  Icind  of  boat  used 
on  the  coast  and  rivers  of  Peru,  and  other  parts 
of  S.  America ;  — written  also  balza.    PrescoU. 

bAl'SAM,  n.  [Gr.  ^A?.(Tapov;  li.balsamum. — A. S. 
balds'am ;  Ger.  balsam.] 

1.  An  oleo-resinous  liquid  exuded  from  cer- 
tain trees,  and  containing  benzoic  acid.  Of  this, 
the  true  balsam,  there  are  five  varieties,  viz. 
balsam  of  Peru,  balsam  of  Tolu,  benzoin,  solid 
storax,  and  liquid  storax  or  liquid  amber.  Vre. 

2.  A  liquid  containing  volatile  oil  and.  resin, 
but  no  benzoic  acid,  —  as  the  balm  of  Gilead,  or 
balsam  of  Mecca,  exuded  from  the  balsam- 
tree,  and  balsam  of  Copaiba  or  Copaiva,  the 
produce  of  a  leguminous  plant.  These  are 
properly  turpentines.  Ure. 

3.  (Med.)  A  medicinal  preparation,  resem- 
bling true  balsam.  This  name  is  given  to  a  great 
variety  of  mixtures  which  contain  oil  and  resin, 
or  one  of  these  substances.  Dunglison. 

4.  [Bot.)  A  kind  of  tree,  the  balsam-tree  or 
balsam-fir;  Abies  balsamea:  —  the  garden-bal- 
sam ;  balsamine.  Gray. 

Balsam  of  sulphur,  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  olive 
oil ;  —  a  brown  fetid  liquid.  Braiide. 

t  bAl'SAM,  v.  a.    To  render  balsamic.      liacket. 

t  bAl-SAM-A'TION,  n.  Act  of  impregnating  with 

balsani.  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Soc. 

BAL-SAM'iC,         )a.    Having  the  qualities  of,  or 
BAL-SAM'|-CAL,  5  containing,  balsam. Arbzithnot. 

BAL-SAm'|C,  n.     That  which  has  the  qualities  of 

balsam ;  a  balsamic  substance.  Berkeley. 

BAL-sAm'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  balsamic  manner. 

bAL-SAM-IF'J^IR-OUS,    a.      [L.   balsamum,    and 
feroy  to  bear.]     Producing  balsam.  Smith. 


bAL'SAM-INE,  n.  (Bat.)  The  common  name  of  Zm- 
patiens  balsamina,  or  garden-balsam.    Loudon. 

BAL-SAM-Q-DEN'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  pdXaafxov  and 
^fi'i5poi',  a  tree.]  (Bof.)  A  genus  of  Oriental 
trees,  having  a  powerful  balsamic  juice.  F.  Cyc. 


fBAL'SAM-OtJS,  a.    Balsamic. 
balsamous  substance." 


'An  oily   and 
Sterne. 


bAL'SAM-SWEAT'ING,  'a.  That  yields  balsam. 
"  The  balsam-sweating  bough."  Crashaw. 

bAl'TJC,  n.  [L.  balteiis,  a  belt;  A.  S.  belt\  Dan. 
belte^  a  belt,]  (Geog.)  Name  of  the  sea  which 
separates  Norway  and  Sweden  from  Jutland, 
Holstein,  and  Germany.  P.  Cyc. 

bAl'TJC,  a.  (Geo^r.)  Pertaining  to  the  sea  of  that 
name;  as,  "The  Baltic  coasts." 

bAl'TI-MORE-B'iRD,  n.  An  Amerieari  bird 
about  as  large  as  an  English  linnet ;  the  Oriolus 
Baltimore  of  Wilson  ;  —  called  also  Baltimore 
oriole  and  Golden  robin,  Nuttall. 

BAL'US-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  ^aXahariov,  the  flower  of 
the  wild  pomegranate,  in  allusion  to  resem- 
blance of  form ;   It.  balaustro ;   Fr,  balustre.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  small  column  or  pilaster ;  one 
of  the  supporters  of  a  rail  to  a  flight  of  stairs, 
or  the  front  of  a  gallery;  — often  corruptly 
written  banister.  Brands. 

2.  The  lateral  part  of  the  volute  of  the  Ionic 
capital.  Gwilt. 

BAL'US-T^RED  (bal'us-terd),  ja.  a.  Having  balus- 
ters. "Balconies  balustered  with  gold."  Soane. 

bAl'US-TRADE,  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  A  range  of 
balusters  joined  by  a  rail  on  the  top,  serving  for 
a  guard,  protection,  or  support  in  porches,  stair- 
cases, balconies,  &c.  Brande. 

bAl  'ZAj  a.     See  BalsA. 

BAM—,  BEAM—,  beginning  the  name  of  any 
place,  usually  imply  it  to  have  been  woody ;  — 
from  the  Saxon  beam,  a  tree  or  beam.    Gibson. 

bAm,  rt.   A  cheat;  an  imposition.  [Cant.]  Smart. 

BAM-b66',  n,  {Bot.)  1.  An  Asiatic  genus  of  ar- 
borescent grasses,  like  the  reed,  with  hollow, 
jointed  stems,  and  a  hard,  woody  texture,  grow- 
ing sometimes  to  the  height  of  150  feet.     Gray, 

They  raise  their  houses  upon  archea  or  posts  of  bamboos, 
that  be  large  reeds.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

In  the  cavities  or  tubular  parts  of  the  bamboo  ia  found  at 
certain  aeasons  a  concrete  white  substance  called  Tabasheer 
or  Tabachir.  Loudon. 

2.  A  cane-colored  porcelain  biscuit  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  numerous  utensils  of  do- 
mestic use.  Francis. 

bAM-b66',  v.  a.  To  punish  or  strike  with  a  bam- 
boo ;  to  bastinado.  Wright. 

BAM-b66'-HAB'IT,  n.  A  Chinese  contrivance  to 
keep  a  person  from  sinking  in  the  water.  It 
consists  of  four  pieces  of  bamboo,  of  about  the 
length  of  a  man  s  body,  crossed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  a  square  opening  large  enough  for 
the  head  and  shoulders  to  get  through  it.  Crabb. 

bAm-b66'ZLE,  v.  a.  [From  bam,  a  cheat.]  To 
deceive  ;  to  impose  on ;  to  confound.  [Vulgar.] 
"Bubbled,  abused,  bamboozled."  Addison. 

BAM-b66'ZL^R,  n.  A  tricking  fellow.  "A  set 
they  call  banterers  and  baTnboozlers." Aj^buthnot. 

BJtM-BU'SM,n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  chiefly  tropical 
Asiatic  arborescent  grasses;  the  bamboo. Gray. 

BAN,  It.     A  sort  of  fine  Indian  cotton.         Crabb. 

BAN,  n.  [Fr.  ban,  proclamation,  proscription, 
banishment— A.  S.aba7ina?i,  to  proclaim,  to  de- 
nounce ;  Ger.  bannen,  to  banish,  to  accuse.] 

1.  A  proclamation  or  public  notice.  —  See 
Banns.  Cowell. 

2.  A  curse  ;  a  denunciation ;  an  anathema. 

Thou  mixture  rank  of  midnight  weeds  collected. 

With  Hecate's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected.    Sheik. 

3.  Interdiction  ;  proscription  ;  prohibition. 

Bold  deed  to  eye 
The  aacred  fruit,  sacred  to  abstinence, 
Much  more  to  taate  it,  under  ban  to  touch.  Milton. 

4.  A  fine  exacted  from  a  delinquent  for  of- 
fending against  a  ban,  —  or  exacted  by  a  bishop 
from  one  guilty  of  sacrilege.  Du  Caiige. 

5.  {Mil?)  A  proclamation  by  beat  of  drum,  re- 
quiring strict  observance  of  discipline.  Maunder. 

Ban  of  the  empire,  (Oerm,  IRst.)  an  imperial  edict, 


depriving  of  rank,  title,  privileges,  and  property  an\ 
prince  who  had  for  any  cause  become  obnoxious  to 
the  government.  Brande. 


bAn,  v.  a.     1.  To  curse  ;  to  execrate. 
2.  To  forbid ;-  to  interdict. 


Shak. 
Bulwer. 


t  bAn,  v.  n.     To  curse.  Spenser. 

BA'NAL,  a.  [Fr.]  Relating  to  a  banality.  Bonner. 

BA-nAl'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  banality.]  The  privilege  or 
right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  by  which  he 
obliges  his  vassals  to  make  use  of  his  mill, 
wine-press,  &c.  Bonner. 

BA-NA'NA,  or  BA-NA'NA  [b&-na'n?i,  S.  W.  J.  E. 
Sm. ;  b5i-iia'n&,  P.  Ja.  K.  IVb.],  n. 

1.  {Bot.)  A  tall,  herbaceous  West-Indian 
plant,  of  the  nature  of  the  plantain,  but  having 
its  fruit  shorter,  rounder,  and  more  delicate  ; 
Musa  sapientum.  Loudon. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  Musa  sapientum,  valued 
for  food.  Brande. 

BAj^'C4L,n.  An  East-Indian  weight  of  16  ounces 

and  above.  Crabb. 

bAn'CHER-RY,  n.    The  herb  Christopher.      Ash. 

bAj^'CO,  n.  [It.]  {Com.)  A  bank;  —  applied 
particularly  to  the  bank  of  Venice.  —  It  is  used 
adjectively  to  denote  money  of  the  bank,  at 
Hamburg  and  other  places,  as  distinguished 
from  current  money.  —  See  Bank.         Brande. 

bAnd,  n.  [Goth,  bandi;  A.  S.  band,  bound; 
bindan,  to  bind  ;  Dut.  bande.  —  Gael.  §  Ir.  bann, 
—  It.  benda;  Fr.  bande.] 

1.  Something  that'  binds ;  a,  tie ;  a  cord ;  a 
fetter. 

Immediately  all  the  doora  were  opened,  and  every  one's 
bands  were  loosed.  Acts  xvi.  26. 

2.  Any  means  of  union  or  connection. 

All  men  naturally,  by  indissoluble  hands  of  obligation,  are 
the  subjects  ana  servants  of  God.  Barrow. 

3.  Any  thing  bound  round  another  ;  a  band- 
age ;  a  fillet. 

In  old  statues  of  stone  in  cellars,  the  feet  of  them  brang 
bound  with  leaden  bands,  it  appeared  that  the  lead  did 
swell.  Bacon. 

4.  Something  worn  aboiit  the  neck,  especially 
by  clergymen. 

Little  plain  bands,  which  they  liked  not,  because  the  Jesu- 
its wore  such.  Bjj.  I'ayJor. 

5.  A  company  of  soldiers. 

There  waa  a  certain  man  in  Ceearea  called  ComeUus,  a 
centurion  of  the  band  called  the  Italian  band.  Acts  x.  1. 

6.  Any  company  of  persons  joined  together 
for  a  common  purpose  ;   a  crew  ;  a  gang. 

Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand. 

To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  bantl.  Gray. 

7.  {Arch.)  A  flat,  low,  square  profile  member 
or  moulding ;  a  face  or  fascia. 

8.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  spaces  between 
the  elevated  lines,  or  ribs,  of  the  fruit  | 
of  umbelliferous  plants.  Loudon. 

Syn.  —  Band,  company,  crew,  and  gaii^  are 
'  terms  used  to  denote  a  small  number  of  men  associ- 
ated together  for  a  particular  object ;  as,  a  band  of 
musicians,  a  band  of  robbers;  a  military  company,  a 
company  of  strolling  players ;  a  ship's  crew ;  a  gang 
of  pickpockets  or  thieves. 

BAND,  v.  u.  [i.  BANDED  ;  pp.  BANDING,  BAND- 
ED.] 

1.  To  unite  together  into  a  company  or  troop. 

Among  the  eons  of  morn,  what  multitudes 

Were  banded  to  oppose  his  high  decree.  Milton. 

2.  To  bind  with  a  band,  or  bandage. 

"With  wings  unfledged,  his  eyes  were  banded  over.  Dryden. 

3.  {Her.)  To  bind  with  a  band  of  different 
color  from  the  charge.  Johnson. 

4.  t  [It.  bandire.]     To  banish.  Spense): 

bAnd,  v.  n.     To  associate  ;  to  unite.         Milton. 
Certain  of  the  Jews  banded  together.  Acts  xxiii.  12. 

BAND'A5^E,   n.     [Fr.  bandage.]      1.   Something 

that  binds ;  a  fillet ;  a  piece  of  linen  or  cloth 

for  binding  up  a  wounded  limb,  &c.      Addison. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  ring  or  chain  of  iron  employed 

to  bind  together  masses  of  masonry. 

BAND'A^E,  v.  a.  [i.  BANDAGED  ;  pp.  BANDAG- 
ING, 'bandaged.]  To  bind  with  a  fillet  or 
bandage.  Goldsmith. 

BAND'A-^IST,  n.  [Fr.  bandagiste.]  One  who 
makes  bandages  for  hernia,  &c.         Dunglison. 

BAN-DAn'NA,  or    bAN-DAn'A,    a.     [Name  first 
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applied  in  the  East  Indies,  where  this  fabric 
originated.]  Noting  a  kind  of  silk  handkerchief, 
or  a  style  of  calico-printing,  in  which  white  or 
brightly-colored  spots  are  produced  upon  a  red 
or  dark-colored  ground.  Ure. 

BAND'BOX,  n.  A  slight  box,  generally  made  of 
paper,  used  for  bands,  bonnets,  c&c.     Addison. 

BANDEAU  (bSn'do),  n. ;  pi.  bandeatjx  (biln'doz). 
[Fr.]    A  fillet  or  head-band.  Surenne. 

bAnd'^D,  a.  Striated  with  colored  bands.  Brande. 

BAN'D^-LAIRE,  ra.  [Lo-w  1,.  hadelmis  ;  Ft.  bade- 
laire."]  A  short,  broad,  curved,  and  pointed  two- 
edged  sword ;  a  cutlass.  Stocqueler. 

BAN'Dp-LET,  re.     [Fr.  bandelette.'] 

{Arch.)  Any  little  band,  flat  moulding,  or  fil- 
let ;  —  an  annulet.  Orrery. 

BAND'ipE,  11.    One  who  bands  or  associates. 

BAJV' DE-RET,  n.  [Fr.]  A  geiieral  or  commander 
of  an  army  in.  Switzerland.  Chesterfield. 

BAN'D^-EOLE,  11.  [Fr.  handerolle.']  A  narrow 
flag  or  streamer. — See  Bandkol.  Weale. 

bAnd'— FISH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  acanthoptc- 
rygious  fishes,  Tery  thin  in  proportion  to  their 
length.  Ogilvie. 

bAn'DI-066t,  11.  {Zoal.)  A  species  of  marsupial 
burrowing  mammal  of  Australia.  Baird. 

bAnD'JNG-PLANE,  re.  {Car.)  A  plane  used  for 
cutting  out  grooves,  and  inlaying  strings  and 
bands  xn  straight  and  circular  work.       Ogilvie. 

bAn'DJT,  m.  ;  pi.  bAn'dits.  [It.  bandito,  an  out- 
law ;  past  p.  from  bandire,  to  banish ;  Fr.  ban- 
dit."]    An  outlaw;  a  robber. 

No  aavagfi  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer.  Milton. 

BAN-dIt'TI  (b&n-dit'te),  re.  pi.  [It.  banditi,  out- 
laws.] A  band  of  outlaws,  robbers,  or  ruffians. 
jge^  The  word  banditti,  the  plural  of  banditto,  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  numerical  plural ;  as,  "  Among 
pirates  and  other  bavditti.'^  But  it  is  more  commonly 
used  as  a  collective  noun  ;  as,  "  A  fierce  banditti," 
Cowper;  "  A  military* ftaratfieti,"  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.  — 
See  Bandit. 

t  bAn-dIt'TO,  11. ;  pi.  bAn-dIt'tj.  [It.  bandito, 
banished ;  bandire,  to  banish.]  A  man  out- 
lawed ;  a  robber.  Shah.  Banditto  is  not  now 
in  use.  —  See  Banditti. 

■  Wandering  like  an  exile  or  banditto  in  the  wilderness  of 
Engedi.  Bancroft. 

bAn'DLE,  re.  An  Irish  measure  of  two  feet  in 
length.  Cockeram. 

bAnd'HIT,  re.   Same  as  Bandelet. 

bAn'DOG,  re.  [band  and  dog,  i.  e.  a  dog  bound, 
chained,  or  tied  up.]     A  large,  fierce  dog. 

"We  have  great  bandogs  will  tear  their  skin.  Spender. 

The  time  when  screech-owls  ciy  and  bandogs  howl.  Sliak. 

bAn-DO-LEER',  n. ;  pi.  bXn-dq-leer?'.  [Fr.  ban- 
douliire ;  Dut.  band,  a  girdle,  and  leer,  leath- 
er.] {Mil.)  A  little  case  containing  musket 
charges,  appended  to  the  band  formerly  hung 
over  the  shoulders  of  musketeers.  Brande. 

fBJjf'DOJV,n.    [Fr.]    Disposal.  Chaucer. 

BAN-DOEE',  n.  [Gr.  iravfoVpa,  a  musical  instru- 
ment with  three  strings.]  A  musical  instru- 
ment like  a  lute.  —  See  Pandoke.       Minsheu. 

bAnd'ROL,  or  BAN'D5-e6LE,  re.  [Fr.  bande- 
rolle.'\  A  little  flag  or  streamer  fixed  at  the  top 
of  a  mast ;  a  pennon  ;  bannerol.  Johnson. 

bAnd'STRING,  re.  The  string  appendant  to  a 
band,  or  neck-cloth.  Bp.  Taylor. 

bAn'DY,  re.    1.  A  club  turned  round  or  bent  at 

the  end  for  striking  a  ball  at  play.         Johnson. 

2.  The  play  itself.  Brewer. 

f  bAn'DY,  a.  Flexible;  without  substance;  — 
applied'  to  bad  cloth.     iSto*.  43  Eliz.     Boucher. 

BAN'DY,  v.  a.  [Fr.  bander,  to  bend  a  bow,  to 
drivea  ball  in  tennis.]  [J.  bandied  ;  pp.  ban- 
dying, BANDIED.] 

1.  To  beat  to  and  fro ;  to  toss  back  and  forth. 

They  do  cunningly  from  one  hand  to  another  bandjf  the 
service  like  a  tennis-ball.  Spenser. 

2.  To  exchange ;  to  give  and  take  recipro- 
cally.   "Doyouoarerfy  looks  with  me  ?"  Shafc. 


3.  To  agitate  ;  to  cast  or  toss  about. 

Let  not  obvious  and  known  truth  be  bandied  about  in  a 
disputation.  Watts. 

bAn'DY,  v.  re.    To  contend,  as  at  some  game,  in 

beating  to  and  fro. 

Could  set  up  grandee  against  grandee, 

To  squander  nme  away,  and  bamly.  JIudibras. 

BAN'DY-LEG,  re.  [Fr.  bands,  bent  as  a  bow,  and 
leg."]  '  A  crooked  leg ;  a  bow-leg.  Swift. 

BAN'DY-LEGGED  (b'an'de-legd),  a.  Having  crook- 
ed legs.  "  A  .  .  .  bandy-legged  prince."  Collier. 

BANE,  re.  [Goth.  6are;a ;  A.  S.  bana,  destruction.] 

1.  A  deadly  poison ;  cause  of  injury ;  that 
which  destroys  ;  pest ;  ruin. 

So  entertained  those  odorous  sweets  the  fiend 

Who  came  their  bane,  Milton, 

2.  A  disease  of  sheep  ;  the  rot.  Hunter. 

t  BANE,  V.  a.  To  poison.  "  A  rat . . .  baned."  Shak. 

BANE'BBR-RY,  re.  A  species  of  plant  whose  ber- 
ries are  poisonous ;  Acttsa  spicata.        Loudon. 

BANE'PTJL,  a.     [bane  send  full.] 

1.  Poisonous  ;  venomous. 

By  sly  enticement  gives  his  banefid  cup.  MiUon. 

2.  Injurious  ;  destructive  ;  noxious. 

The  nightly  wolf  is  baneful  to  the  fold.         Drydcn. 
BANE'FUL-LY,  ad.    Perniciously ;  destructively. 

BANE'PUL-NESS,  ■«.  Perniciousness  ;  destruc- 
tiveness.  Johnson. 

BANE'WOET  (ban'wiirt),  re.  Deadly  nightshade  ; 
Atropa  belladonna.  Loudon. 

BANG,  v.  a.  [Dut.  bengeler,  to  beat  with  sticks, 
to  beat.]    \i.  banged  ;  pp.  banging,  banged.] 

1.  To  beat ;  to  thump  ;  to  handle  roughly. 
The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  banged  the  Turks.    Sliak. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  surpass  ;  to  excel.      Boucher. 
This  practical  denial  of  the  common  brotherhood  of  the 

same  family  bangs  heathenism.  Dr.  John  Mill. 

BANG,-re.     A  blow;  a  thump.  [Vulgar.]       Shak. 

BAJfO,  n.  An  acrid,  bitterish,  narcotic,  and  intox- 
icating drug,  essentially  composed  of  a  resin 
that  exudes,  in  some  climates,  from  the  leaves, 
slender  branches,  and  fiowers  of  hemp  {Canna- 
bis sativa).  It  is  used  by  the  Turks  under  the 
names  of  hadschy  and  malach  ;  by  the  Arabians, 
under  the  name  of  hashish ;  and  by  the  Hot- 
tentots, under  that  of  dacha.  Lindley. 

BAng'^R,  re.  Any  thing  large  of  its  kind ;  a  large 
person.     [Provincial.]  Brockett. 

BAJV'OHT,  n.  {Bast  Indies.)  A  sort  of  bamboo 
pole  to  be  carried  on  a  person's  shoulder  with 
a  basket  suspended  at  each  end.         Stocqueler. 

BANG'ING,  u.     Huge ;  large.     [Low.]         Forby. 
t  BAN'GLE,  v.  a.     To  waste  by  little  and  little. 

We  bangle  away  our  days,  befool  out  our  times.      Burt(m. 

bAN'GLE,  re.  An  oriental  ornamental  ring  for 
the  vprist  or  ankle.  Malcom. 

bAN'GLE— EAR,  re.  An  imperfectly  formed  ear  of 
a  horse  :  —  a  loose,  hanging  ear,  like  that  of  a 
dog.  Farm.  Ency. 

bAn'GLE-EARED  (b&n'gl-erd),  a.  Having  loose 
and  hanging  ears  ;  flap-eared.  Crabb. 

bAngUE  (b&ng),  re.  A  drug.  —  See  Bang.  Crahb. 

II  bAN-IAN'  (b&n-y&n')  [b&n-yin',  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.;  ban'e-Sln,  P. ;  b^a'y'An',  K.],-  n,  [Sanscrit 
banij,  or  banik,  a  merchant  or  trader,  Craig  ;  — 
baniya,  a  banker,  Buchanan.] 

1.  A  peculiar  class  among  the  Hindoos  en- 
gaged in  trading  and  mercantile  pursuits.  They 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and 
therefore  abstain  from  animal  food.       Brande. 

2.  A  morning  gown  resembling  that  worn  by 
the  Banians  of  India.  Buchanan. 

3.  The  Indian  flg-tree,  or  Ficus  Indica,  re- 
markable for  sending  down  from  its  branches 
roots  which,  striking  into  the  ground,  them- 
selves become  trunks,  so  that  a  single  tree 
sometimes  covers  a  space  of  1500  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;— written  also  bannian  and  banyan. 

II  BAN-IAN'  (ban-ySn'),  a.  {Naut.)  Noting  days 
when  seamen  have  no  meat  served  out  to  them  ; 
—  probably  so  applied  from  the  practice  of  the 
Banians  of  Hindostan.  Falconer. 

bAn'ISH,   v.  a.      [Ger.   bannen,   to   banish ;    It. 


bandire ;    Fr.   bannir.]        [i.   banished  ;  pp. 

BANISHING,  banished.] 

1.  To  condemn,  or  to  compel,  to  leave  one's 
country ;  to  exile. 

Six  years  we  banish  him. 


Those  evils  thou  repeatest  upon  thyself 
IT....  ,._...-.i.j  —  ..f —  --jtlar  * 


Shak, 


Have  banished  me  from  Scotland.  '  5Aat. 

2.  To  drive  away ;  to  put  out  of  mind. 
Banish  huBmeBB;  banish  Borrow; 
To  the  gods  belongs  to-morrow.  Cowley. 

Syn.  —  Banished  to  a  foreign  country  ;  exiled  from 
home  or  from  one's  country  ;  expelled  from  college  or 
from  a  society.  Banishment  is  a  disgraceful  punishment 
inflicted  by  a  tribunal  or  a  sovereign  upon  a  delin- 
quent ;  ezUe  is  commoilly  an  infliction  by  authority, 
though  it  may  be  a  voluntary  removal ;  expulsion  is  a 
violent  removal.  —  See  Abandon. 


bAn'ISH-BR,  re.    One  who  banishes. 


Shak. 


bAN'ISH-MENT,  re.     [Fr.  bannissement.] 

1.  Act  of  banishing.     "  He  secured  himself 
by  the  banishment  of  his  enemies."      Johnson. 

2.  State  of  being  banished ;  exile. 

Six  frozen  winters  spent, 
Return  with  welcome  home  from  banishment,        Shak, 
Syn.  — See  Banish. 

bAn'IS-T^R,  re.  {Arch,)  A  wooden  railing  en- 
closing stairs,  &c.  A  corruption  of  baluster, 
which  see.  Britton. 

BAN  JgR,  Iji,  [Corruption  of  bandore.]  A  mu- 
BAN'JO,  )  sical  instrument  with  five  strings, 
having  a  head  and  neck  like  those  of  the  guitar, 
and  a  body  resembling  a  tambourine,  or  a  hoop 
over  which  parchment  is  stretched.  It  is  played 
with  the  fingers  and  hand,  and  is  a  favorite 
instrument  of  the  negroes  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Moore. 

Negroes  are  almost  always  foud  of  music,  .. .  .  and  Ihcy 
are  always  awakened  and  alive  at  the  sound  of  tlie  barijer. 

Jicmcjter. 

bAnK,  re.  [A.  S.  banc,  a  bench,  a  hillock;  Dut., 
Dan.  bank;  Swed.  baenk.— It.  banco,  a  bench  or 
table  on  which  the  Venetian  money-changers 
displayed  their  money ;  Fr.  banc,  banque.] 

1.  A  ridge  or  slightly-elevated  mass  of  earth. 
They  besieged  him  in  Abel  of  Beth-maachah,  and  they  east 

up  a  bank  against  the  city.  2  Sam.  xx.  15. 

O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.  Shak. 

2,  The  earth  bordering  upon  a  river,  canal,  or 
other  watercourse. 


O  early  losti  what  tears  the  river  shed, 
When  the  sad  pomp  along  his  banks  was  led  I 


Pope. 


3.  A  shoal  in  the  ocean  or  a  sea  ;    as,  "  The 

bank  of  Newfoundland." 

4.  A  seat  or  bench  in  a  boat  for  rowers. 
Placed  on  their  banks,  the  lusty  Trojans  sweep 
Neptune's  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  yielding  deep.  Waller. 

5.  {Com.)  An  establishment  for  the  custody 
and  issue  of  money  ;  a  joint-stock  association, 
either  private  or  incorporated,  whose  business 
it  is  to  employ  in  loans,  or  other  profitable 
modes  of  investment,  the  common  fund  or  cap- 
ital, increased  by  the  issue  of  notes  to  a  certain 
amount  payable  on  demand,  and  by  such  sums 
as  may  be  temporarily  deposited  in  their  hands, 
by  others,  for  safe-keeping: — the  place  where 
the  transactions  of  a  banking  association  are 
carried  on. 

Let  it  be  no  bank  or  common  stock,  but  every  man  be  mas- 
ter of  his  own  money ;  not  that  I  altogether  dislike  batiks,  but 
they  will  hardly  be  brooked.  Bacon's  Essay  on  Usury, 

6.  {Printing.)  A  kind  of  table  used  by  print- 
ers. Francis. 

7.  {Law.)  A  seat  of  judgment ;  the  bench : 
— the  sitting  of  all  the  judges,  or  a  full  court, 
for  the  hearing  of  arguments,  as  distinguished 
from  a  sitting  at  nis^  prius,  or  a  circuit  court 
held  by  one  of  the  judges  for  the  trial  of  causes 
before  a  jury  ;  as,  '"  The  court  sit  in  bank,"  or 
in  banc,  or  m  banco.  Burrill. 

8.  {Carp.)  A  long  piece  of  timber,  about  six 
inches  square.  Weale. 

BANK,  V.  a.  [i.  banked  ;  pp.  banking,  banked.] 
To  enclose  or  protect  by  a  bank ;  to  embank. 
And  burning  sands  that  bank  the  shrubby  vales.    Thomson. 

bAnK'A-BLE,  a.  Receivable  at  a  bank,  as  bills, 
notes,  &c.  Bartleit. 

BANK'-bIlL,  re.  1.  {England.)  A  promissory 
note  or  bill  of  exchange  issued  by  a  banking 
company,  payable  at  some  future  specified  time ; 


A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  &,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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negotiable,  but  not  strictly  forming  apart  of  the 
currency.  Brande. 

2.  {United  States.)  A  promissory  note  of  a 
banking  company  payable  on  dem,and,  and  used 
as  currency  ;  a  bank-note. 

bAnK-CRED'IT,  n.  {Scotland.)  A  credit  by 
which,  on  proper  security  being  given  to  a  bank, 
a  person  is  authorized  to  draw  for  any  amounts 
within  an  aggregate  sum  agreed  upon. — ;  See 
Cash-account.  Ogilvie. 

bAnk'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  traffics  in  money,  or 
keeps  and  manages  a  bank,  or  carries  on  the 
business  of  bankmg. 
Whole  droves  of  lenders  crowd  the  havker^B  doors.    Bryderu 

2.  A  Stone  bench  on  which  masons  cut  and 
square  their  work.  ^  Francis, 

3.  A  cushion  or  covering. for  a  seat.     Weale. 

4.  {N^aui.)  A  vessel  employed  in  the  cod  fish- 
ery on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

bAnk'^R-LESS,  t*.     Without  bankers.    Qm.  Rev, 

bAnk'PT,  n.  [Fr.  banquette.'^  A  piece  of  wood 
used  by  brick-layers  to  cut  bricks  on.  Buchanan. 

bAnk'— FENCE,  n.  A  fence  made  of  a  bank  of 
earth.  '    Ash. 

bAnK'-HOOK  (-lifik),  n.  A  large  fish-hook, 
used  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Ilalliwell. 

BANK'ING,  n.  The  management  of  banks  or 
money  ;  the  business  of  a  banker.        Berkeley. 

bAnk'JNG,  p,  a.    Pertaining  to  banks. 

Had  every  particular  banking  company  always  under- 
stood and  attended  to  its  own  particular  interest,  the  circu- 
lation could  never  have  been  overstocked  with  paper  raone^. 

A.  Smith. 

BANK'— NOTE,  n.  A  promissory  note  issued  by 
a  banking  company ;  a  bank-bill.  Roberts. 

t  bANK'rSUT,  a.    Bankrupt.  Milton. 

tBANK'ROUT,  V.  w.      To   make  bankrupt;    to 

break.  Shak. 

fBANK'ROUT,  It.     A  bankrupt.  Shak. 

bAnK'RUPT,  a.  [It.  bancoj  a  bench,  and  rotto 
(L.  ruptus)j  broken  ;  in  allusion  to  the  custom 
practised  in  the  middle  ages  of  breaking  the 
benches  or  tables  of  those  money-changers  who 
had  become  insolvent ;  Fr.  banqtieroute.l  Un- 
able to  pay  debts  ;   insolvent. 

The  king's  grown  banki^pt,  like  a  broken  man.         Shah. 

BANK'RUPT, «.  1.  A  trader  who  fails  or  breaks, 
so  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  his  debts  :  — one  who 
is  subjected  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy. 

All  persons  engaged  in  trade,  if  in  other  respects  capable 
of  making  valid  contracts,  are  liable  to  be  va&dsibanh'uj^ta, 

Brande. 

2.  One  who,  from  inability  to  meet  the  de- 
mands against  him,  is  obliged  to  close  his  busi- 
ness, and  whose  affairs  are  intrusted  to  his 
creditors,  or  to  assignees,  for  settlement. 

3.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  trader  who  secretes  him- 
,  self,  or  does  certain  other  acts  tending  to  de- 
fraud his  creditors.  Whishaw. 

I^§=-  This  word,  as  first  used  in  English  statutes, 
carried  with  it  the  sense  of  an-  offender,  which  in  some 
measure  it  still  retains  in  English  law,  and  has  al- 
ways been  restricted  in  England  to  merchants  and 
traders,  or  to  those  who  buy  and  sell  for  gain.  In 
the  United  States,  the  term  was  applied  technically 
by  act  of  Congress,  August  19,  1841,  to  other  persons 
besides  merchants  and  traders ;  but  the  repeal  of  tliat 
act  in  1843,  together  with  several  judicial  opinions 
adverse  to  this  extension  of  its  signiflcation,  has  tend- 
ed to  affix  to  the  word  at  present  very  nearly  the  same 
technical  definition  in  tlie  United  States  which  it  has 
in  English  law ;  though  by  popular  usage  it  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  word  insolvent,  being  applied  to 
all  classes  of  persons  who  caunot  or  do  not  pay  their 
debts,  and  not  implying  generally  any  imputation  of 
fraud.     BurrilL 

bAnk'RUPT,  V.  a.  To  make  deficient  in  pecu- 
niary resources ;  to  break.  Beatt.  §  Fl. 

We  cast  oflF  the  care  of  all  future  thrift  because  we  arc  al- 
ready bankrupted.  Hammond. 

bAnk'RUPT-CY  (bink'rup-se),  «.  The  state  of  a 
bankrupt ;  failure  or  inability  to  pay  debts ;  in- 
solvency.—  {Law.)  An  act  of  bankruptcy  is  QlTI 
act  on  the  part  of  a  merchant  or  trader,  that 
makes  him  legally  a  bankrupt :  —  a  commission 
of  bankruptcy  is  a  warrant  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

Syn.  —  Failure  is  the  act  which  necessitates  hank- 
ruptcy-j  bankruptcy  is  the  result  of  acknowledged /aiZ- 


ure.  Failure  is  the  suspension  of  paying  debts ; 
insolvency,  the  inability  to  pay  them.  Failure  in 
business  j  state  of  insolvency ;  act  of  bankruptcy. 

BANK'RI;PT-LAw,  «.  {Law.)  A  law  by  which 
a  bankrupt,  tipon  surrendering  all  his  property 
to  commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  his  credit- 
ors, is  discharged  from  the  payment  of  his  debts 
then  existing,  and  all  liability  on  account  of 
them  in  future.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  A  bankrupt-law,  in  its  proper  senBe^  is  a 
remedy  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  ; 
an  insolvent^law,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor.    Burrill. 

bAj^K'S1-4  (bangk'she-g),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
Australian  plants;  —  so  called  after  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks.  Erig.  Cyc. 

BANK'— STOCK,  n.  Money  invested  intheioint- 
stock  of  a  bank.  Tatler. 

bAj^'LIEUE,  n.  [Fr. ;  Low  L.  banleuca;  ban- 
nus,  jurisdiction,  and  leuca,  a  league.]  The 
territory  without  the  walls,  but  withm  the  legal 
limits,  of  a  town  or  city.  Brande. 

bAn'NJ^R,  n.  [Ger.  banner ;  It.  bandiera ;  Sp.  ban- 
dera;  Fr.  banniere. — Skinner  derives  this  word 
from  the  same  root  as  band;  and  Richardson 
suggests  a  similar  etymology,  a  banner  being  a 
6ctn(^,  6o«(^,"  or  sign  of  unionT]  Apiece  of  drapery 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  a  pole  or  staff;  a 
flag;  a  standard;  a  streamer.— See  Standard. 

Terrible  aa  an  army  with  banners.  Song  of  Sol.  vi.  4. 

The  star-spangled  banner,  O,  long  may  it  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.     Key, 

t  BAN'n:5R-AL,  n.  A  little  flag.  —  See  Bannerol. 

BAN'NERED  (ban'nerd),  p.  a.  Displaying  ban- 
ners.    "  A  bamiered  host."  Milton. 

bAn'NJ^R-^T,  n.  [Low  L.  banneretus  ;  Fr.  ban- 
niere, a  banner,  the  privilege  of  the- title  being 
that  the  knight  was  to  have  a  banner  of  his 
own.    Cotgrave.'] 

1.  A  knight  made  in  the  field  of  battle ;  an 
English  dignity  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct. 
"Su:  Richard  Crofts,  made  banneret  at  Stoke, 
was  a  wise  man."  Camden. 

2.  A  little  banner.  "The  scarfs  and  the 
bannerets  about  thee."  Shak. 


BAN'N^R-OL,  n.    [Fr.  banderolle.'] 
a  bandrol.  —  See  Bandrol. 


A  little  flag ; 
Camden. 


BAN-NIAN'  (ban-yan'),  «.     See  Banian. 

bAn'NING,  n.  [See  Ban.]  An  execration  or 
cursing  of  another.  P.  Cyc. 

t  BAN-Ni"TION  (b?n-nish'un),  n.  [Fr.  bannir,  to 
banish."]    Expulsion  ;  banishment.  Apb.  Laud. 

bAn'NOCK,  n.  [Gael,  bonnach  ;  Ir.  bunna."]  A 
kind  of  cake ;  an  oaten  or  barley  cake,  baked 
in  the  ashes,  or  toasted  on  a  griddle.  Ray. 

BANN^,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  ban,  proclamation.  See  Ban.] 
The  proclamation  in  a  church  of  an  intended 
marriage.  Tomlhis. 

BAN'aUjpT  (bSng'kwet),  n.  [Ger.  bankett ;  Dut. 
bancket,  from  the  root  of  bank,  in  the  sense  of 
bench  or  table,  at  which  messmates  sit  and  feast 
together  ;  It.  banchetto  ;  Fr,  banquet.']  A  grand 
entertainment  of  eating  and  drinking  ;  a  sump- 
tuous feast. 

Christianity  allows  us  to  use  the  world,  provided  we  do 
not  abuse  it.  It  docs  not  spread  before  us  a  deliciouB  banquet, 
and  then  come  with  a  *'  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not." 

Syn.  — See  Feast.  Partem. 

BAN'aUfT,  n.  1.  p?r.  banquette.l  {Arch.)  The 
foot-way  of  a  bridge  when  raised  above  the  car- 
riage-way ;  —  a  foot-path. 

2.  [Fr.  banqmt.]  {Man.)  The  small  rod- 
shaped  part  of  a  bridle  under  the  eye.     Bailey. 

BAN'aUJT,  V.  a.    [i.  EANauETED  ;  pp.  BANaUET- 

ING,  EANauETED.]  To  treat  with  feasts.  "  "Visit 
his  countrymen  and  banqtiet  them."  Shak. 

BAN'aUST,  V.  n.     To  feast ;  to  fare  daintily. 

The  mind  ahall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine.         Shak. 


BAN'au^T-ER,  n.    1.  A  feaster. 
2.  He  that  makes  feasts. 


Cotgrave. 
Johnson. 


BAN'aUET-HOUSE,  >  „.     ^  house  where 

BAN'aUf  T-ING-HO<]'SE,  5   banquets    are    held. 
"  In  a  banqmeting-house,  among  certain  pleas- 
ant trees,  the  table  was  set."  Sidney. 
Now  the  queen  . . .  came  into  the  banquet-house.  Dan.  v.  10. 


BAN'au^T-iNG,  n.    Feasting. 


1  Pet.  iv.  3. 


BlN'aU$T-ING-R66M, 
entertainments. 


A  saloon  for  public 
Melmoth. 


B.aJirQ,UETTE  (hing-ket'),  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A 
foot  bank,  behmd  a  parapet,  for  the  soldiers  to 
mount  upon  when  they  fire.  P.  Cye. 

BAN'SHEE,  n.  A  kind  of  Irish  fairy.  — See 
Benshie. 

BAN'STJ-CLE  (bSn'stjk-kl),  n.  {Ich.)  A  small 
prickly  fish,  called  also  stickleback.     Jamieson, 

BAN'TAM,  n.  1.  A  small  species  of  dunghill 
fowl,  with  feathered  shanks,  brought  originally 
from  Bantam,  a  town  in  Java.  Craig. 

2.  A  kind  of  painted  or  carved  work,  resem- 
bling that  of  Japan,  only  more  gaudy.      Craig. 

bIn'T^IR,  v.  a.  [Of  doubtful  etymology.— Fr. 
badiner,  to  trifle,  to  jest.]  U.  bantered  ;  pp. 
BANTERING,  BANTERED.]  To  rally  ;  to  jeer ; 
to  joke ;  to  ridicule  pleasantly ;  to  play  upon 
with  humorous  raillery. 

It  IB  no  new  thing  for  innocent  simplicity  to  be  the  subject 
of  baittejnng  drolls.  VEstrange. 

Syn.  —  To  banter ^  rally,  joke,  jeer,  and  mock  are 
used  to  denote  personal  acts."  One  may  banter,  rally, 
and  joke  in  pleasantry  and  good  humor;  but  to  jeer, 
mock,  or  ridicule  imply  contempt  and  ill  will. 

BAN'TfR,  n.    Light  ridicule  ;  a  rally ;  raillery. 

No  truth  60  sacred  banter  cannot  hit  WMteliead. 

Where  wit  hath  any  mixture  of  raillery,  it  is  but  calling  it 

banter,  and  the  work  is  done.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Ridicule. 
BAN'T^R-BR,  71..     One  who  banters.  VEstrange. 

BAN'TJ;R-ING,  «.  The  act  of  indulging  in  ban- 
ter ;  raillery.  Swift. 

BANT'LJNG,   m.      [A  child   born  .  .  .  before  the 
marriage  of  the  parents.     Perhaps  6ara-telling 
or  6ane-telling.      Richardson.  —  Bairnling,  di- 
minutive of  bairn.   Johnson."]     A  little  child. 
Frocks,  stockings,  shoes,  to  grace  the  bantling.         Prior. 

BAN-YAN',  n.    See  Banian. 

BA'O-BAB,  n.  {Bot.)  TheAdansonia,  a  very  large 
African  tree ;  the  monkey-bread.  P.  Cyc. 

He  marks  the  baobab's  giant  stem  ; 

The  aloes  hard  as  crystal  gem.  P.  Dupont. 

BAPH'O-MET,  n.  An  imaginary  idol  or  symbol, 
which  the  Templars  were  accused  of  employing 
in  their  mysterious  rites.  Brande. 

BAp-TA-TE' RI-UM,n.  [Gr.ffinTrioTi'ifwv;  Ij.bap- 
tisterium,  a  bathing-place.]  A  bark-mill  or 
fulling-mill.  Weale. 

B4P-Ti"SI-4,  n.  [Gr.  fidnroi,  to  dye.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  leguminous  plants ;  wild  indigo.  Gray. 

BAP'TI^M,  n.  [Gr.  fia^noiids,  a  dipping.]  Act  of 
baptizing  ;  a  Christian  rite  or  sacrament,  sym- 
bolical of  initiation  into  the  church,  and  of  con- 
secration to  a  pure  life,  performed  by  immer- 
sion, ablution,  or  sprinkling,  and  accompanied 
with  a  form  of  words. 

To  his  great  baptism  flocked 
With  awe  the  regions  round.  Milton. 

Hypothetical  baptism,  (Eng.  church.)  baptism  when 
administered  to  persons  in  respect  to  whom  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  have  or  have  not  been  baptized 
before.  Eden. 

BAP-TI§'MAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  baptism. 

BAP-TI§'MAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  baptismal  manner. 

BAP'TJST,  n.  1.  One  who  baptizes.  "  John  the 
baptist."  Matt.  iii.  1. 

2.  One  of  a  denomination  of  Christians  who 
deny  the  validity  of  infant  baptism,  and  main- 
tain the  necessity  of  immersion.  —  See  Ana- 
baptist and  Antip^dobaptist. 

BAP'TIS-TER-Y,  «.  [Gr.  /SaTrnoT^fiioi/ ;  L.  baptis- 
terium,  a  batiiing-place,  and  a  baptismal  font.] 
A  place  where  baptism  is  administered,  or  the 
part  of  a  church  containing  the  baptismal  font. 
"  The  great,  church,  baptistery,  and  leaning 
tower  are  well  worth  seeing."  Addison. 

BAP-TIS  TIC,         ■)  „_    Relating  to  baptism  ;  bap- 
BAP-TIS'TJ-CAL,  Jtismal.  Bp.  Bramhall. 


BAP-TIS'TI-CAL-LY, 

ner  ;  baptismally. " 

BAP-TlZ'A-BLE,  a. 
able  for  "baptism. 


In  a  haptistical  man- 
Dr.  Allen. 

That  may  be  baptized  ;  suit- 
N.  E.  Elders. 


MIEN,   SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,   BUR,  RtJLE.  —  9,   9,   9,   g,  soft;    £,  G,  £,  f,  hard;    §  OS  z  ;    }f  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
15 


BAPTIZATION 

tBAP-TI-ZA'TION,    n.      The   act   of    baptizing. 
"  His  baptization  with,  water."  Bp.  Hall. 

BAP-TIZE',  V.  a.     [Gr.  /3(nrrii;u,  to  dip  or  merge.] 

[i.  BAPTIZED  ;  pp.  BAPTIZING,  BAPTIZED.]      To 

administer  bajjtism  to  ;  to  immerse  in  water,  or 
to  sprinkle  with  water,  in  token  of  initiation 
into  the  Christian  church  ;  to  christen. 

Them  who  shall  believe, 
Baptizinfr  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 
Of  wnshmg  them  firom  guilt  of  ain .  Milton. 

If  he  be  baptized  without  peniteuee  of  his  old  guilt,  he  re- 
ceiveth  the  mark  of  baptism,  but  not  the  grace.        Chaucer. 
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Having  received 


BAP-TIZED'  (bjip-tizd'),  p.  a. 
baptism ;  christened. 

BAP-TiZE'MpNT,  n.  Act  of  baptizing  ;  baptiza- 
tion ;  ba.ptism.     [k.]  Hobhouse. 

BAP-TIZ'jpE,  n.    One  who  baptizes  or  christens. 

BAR,  n.  [L.  j)(tjji,  a  defence  of  timbers  laid  across ; 
or  A.  S.  beorgan,  to  protect.  Tooke. —  It.  barra ; 
Sp.  barra ;  Fr.  barre.'] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  long  in  propor- 
tion to  its  width,  suitable  to  be  laid  across  any 
thing  as  a  fastening,  or  to  hinder  entrance  to  a 
passage. 

Theu  by  main  force  pulled  up,  and  on  his  shoulder  bore 
The  gates  ofAzza,post  and  massy  bar.  Milton. 

2.  Any  obstacle,  hinderance,  or  obstruction ; 
a  barrier. 

Hard  thon  know'st  it  to  exclude 
Spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar.  Milton. 

Fatal  accidents  have  set 
A  most  unhappy  bar  between  your  friendship.      Eowe. 

3.  A  bank  of  sand,  sunken  rocks,  or  other 
impediment  to  navigation,  at  the  entrance  of 
rivers  or  harbors.  Brande. 

4.  The  partition  in  the  English  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  divides  from  the  body  of  the 
respective  houses  a  space  near  the  door,  and 
beyond  which  none  but  the  members  and  clerks 
are  admitted.  Ogilvie. 

5.  The  area  in  front  of  the  judges'  seat  in 
courts  of  justice,  where  barristers  or  advocates 
plead ;  also  where  prisoners  accused  of  felony 
are  stationed  for  arraignment  and  trial.  Brande. 

Some  at  the  bar  with  subtiltv  defend. 

Or  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untie.       Dryden. 

6.  Any  tribunal  where  cases  may  be  tried 
and  judgment  awarded ;  as,  "  The  bar  of  the 
House  in  a  legislative  assembly,"  and  figura- 
tively, "  The  bar  of  public  opinion." 

7.  {Law.)  The  aggregate  body  of  professed 
lawyers  who  are  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  ;  as,  *'  He  is  a  member  of  the  bar  "  ;  — 
the  presence  of  the  judges  of  a  court  either  ac- 
tual or  constructive ;  thus,  a  ffHal  at  bar  is  a 
trial  had  before  the  full  court  in  term,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  ordinary  trial  at  nisiprucs  : 
—  a  special  plea  constituting  a  sufficient  answer 
to  an  action  at  law.  -  Burrill, 

8.  A  part  of  a  room  in  a  tavern,  or  other 
place  of  common  resort,  enclosed  by  a  low  par- 
tition with  a  counter,  at  which  the  reckoning 
is  received,  and  refreshments  are  sold.  Addison. 

9.  (Com.)  A  solid  mass  of  metal,  as  of  iron, 
silver,  or  gold,  wrought  into  a  shape  that  has 
considerably  greater  length  than  breadth.    Ure. 

10.  (Mus.)  A  line  drawn  across  the  staif  to 
mark  oif  and  bound  equal  measures  of  time  ; 
the  space  included  between  two  such  lines. 

11.  {Her.)  pi.  One  of  the  hon- 
orable ordinaries,  consisting  of 
two  horizontal  lines  drawn  across 
the  escutcheon.  Brande. 

12.  {Farriery.)  The  upper  part 
of  the  gums  of  a  horse,  between 
the  tusks  and  grinders,  to  which 
the  bit  is  applied  ;  —  a  portion  of 
the  hoof  of  a  horse.  Johnson. 

BAR,  V.  a.     [i.  barred  ;  ^p.  BAKRiNGf,  barbed.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  secure  with  a  bar  or  bolt. 

When  you  bar  the  window  shutters,  leave  open  the  sashes 
to  let  in  air.  Swift. 

2.  To  hinder  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  prevent. 

If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thing  on  him.  Slialc. 

3.  To  shut  out ;  to  exclude. 

Shut  from  every  shore,  and  barred  from  every  coast.  Dryden. 
I  am  their  mother;  who  shall  bar  them  from  me?    Shak. 

4.  To  except ;  to  leave  out. 

Nay,  but  I  bar  to-nipht;  you  shall  not  gage  me 

By  what  I  do  to-night.  Sliak. 


5.  {Law.)  To  cut  off  or  destroy,  as  an  action 
or  claim.  Ayliffe. 

To  bar  a  vein.  (Farriery.)  to  tie  it  above  and  below, 
after  the  skin  has  been  opened,  and  then  strike  be- 
tween the  ligatures.  Crabb. 

BAR-A-LIP'TOM,  n.  {Logic.)  An  imperfect  syl- 
logism, consisting  of  two  universals  and  one 
particular  affirmative  proposition.  Crabb. 

B4-RATZ',  n.  A  Turkish  name  for  a  letter  pa- 
tent given  by  the  sultan  to  the  grand  patriarch, 
the  bishops,  &c.  Crabb. 

BARB,  n.  [L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  barba,  the  beard ;  Fr. 
barbe^ 

1.  Any  thing  that  grows  in  the  place  of  a 
beard,  or  that  resembles  a  beard. 

The  barbel  is  so  called  by  reason  of  his  barb  or  wattles  at 
his  mouth.  Waltcm. 

2.  The  point  that  projects  backward  in  a  fish- 
hook, or  on  the  side  of  an  arrow,  to  prevent  its 
easy  extraction.  Po^e. 

3.  {Bot.)  pi.  Hairs  forked  at  the  apex,  with 
the  divisions  of  the  fork  hooked,  or  curved  back 
at  the  point.  Lindley. 

4.  A  covering  for  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
reaching  midway  to  the  waist ;  —  formerly  worn 
by  nuns  and  widows.  Chaucer. 

5.  {Mil.)  Ancient  horse-armor  studded  with 
spikes.  Hayward. 

6.  [Contracted  from  Barbary.']  {Zoiil.)  A 
horse  of  the  Barbary  breed,  much  esteemed  for 
its  swiftness  ;  —  a  kind  of  pigeon  from  Barbary. 

To  fire  in  barb,  or  en  barbe,  to  discharge  a  cannon 
over  the  breastwork,  instead  of  putting  it  through  the 
loopholes.  Crabb. 

BARB,  V.  a.    [i.  BARBED  ;  pp.  BARBINO,  BARBED.] 

1.  tTo  shave.  Shak. 

2.  To  jag  with  hooks,  as  arrows.         Philips. 

3.  To  furnish  with  armor,  as  horses. 

A  brave  courser  barbed  and  trapped.  HoUand, 

BAR'BA-CAN,  re.  [A.  S.  barbacan,  an  outwork  ; 
It.  bdrbacane ;  Sp.  barbacana ;  Fr.  barbacane.'] 

1.  A  fortification  and  watch-tower,  placed  in 
advance  of  the  w^alls  of  a  town.  Johnson. 

2.  A  fort  with  towers  at  the  end  of  a  bridge, 
or  at  the  gateway  of  a  walled  city.  Spenser. 

3.  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  fortress  through 
which  guns  are  levelled.  Brande. 

Often  written  barbican. 

BAR-BA'DI-AN,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
island  of  Barbadoes.  Ed.  Rev. 

BAR  'BA-RA,  n.  {Logic.)  The  first  word  in  the 
technical  verses  intended  to  represent  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  syllogism.  It  indicates  a  syl- 
logism, the  three  propositions  of  which  are  uni- 
versal affirmatives.  Crabb. 

BAR-BA'RJ-AN,  n.  [Gr.  fi&^ffapoi,  foreign;  L. 
barbarus.  "  The  imitative  sound  of  barbar 
was  applied  [by  the  Greeks]  to  the  ruder  tribes, 
whose  pronunciation  was  most  harsh,  whose 
grammar  was  most  defective."  Gibbon.  —  Bar- 
ber, or  barbar,  the  native  name  of  a  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  Egyptians,  fearing  and 
hating  its  inhabitants,  used  their  name  as  a 
term  of  contumely  and  dread,  in  which  sense 
it  passed  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  to  the 
Rbmans.     Bruce."] 

1.  +  A  foreigner.  "I  would  they  were  bar- 
barians, not  Romans."  Shak. 

2.  A  man  uncivilized ;  a  savage. 

The  wDd  barbarian  in  the  storm  expired.       AddtBon. 

3.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  person  without 
pity ;  a  brutal  monster.  Philips. 

BAR-BA'RJ-AN,  a.     1.  Savage  ;  uncivilized.    "  A 

barbarian  slave."  Shak. 

2.  Cruel ;  inhuman ;  as,  '^Barbarian  ferocity.** 

BAR-BAR'IC,  a.  [Gr.  fiaplSapiKis,  foreign  ;  L.  bar- 
baricus.'] 

1.  Foreign ;  far-fetched. 

The  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand, 

Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.     MiXton. 

2.  Uncivilized ;  barbarous  ;  barbarian. 

The  pure  Roman  language  was  corrupted  by  barbaric  or 
Gothic  invaders.  Warton. 

BAR'BA-RI§M,  «.     [Gr.  /3ap/3apii7^(i!.] 

1.  Ignorance  of  arts ;  want  of  learning. 
"  Times  of  barbarism  and  ignorance."  Dryden. 

2.  Brut-ality ;  savageness  of  manners  ;  inci- 
vility. 


BARBEE 

Divers  great  monarchies  have  risen  from  barbarism  to  ci- 
vihty,  and  jallen  again  to  ruin.  Davies. 

3.  {Rhet.)  An  offence  against  purity  of  lan- 
guage, by  the  use  of  uncouth,  antiquated,  or 
improper  words ;  an  unauthorized  word  or  in- 
flection. 

The  Greeks  were  the  first  that  branded  a  foreign  term  in 
any  of  their  writers  with  the  odious  name  of  barbarism. 

Dr.  Campbell. 

Syn.  —  Barbarism,  solecism,  and  impropriety  are 
terms  of  rhetoric,  and  denote  some  fault  or  offence  in 
the  use  of  language.  Barbarism  relates  to  single 
words ;  impropriety,  to  words  and  phrases ;  solecism, 
to  the  construction  of  words.  "  The  barbarism," 
says  Dr.  Campbell,  "  is  an  offence  against  etymology, 
the  solecism  against  syntax,  the  impropriety  against 
lexicography." 

BAR-BAr'I-TY,  n.  1.  Savageness  ;  incivility  :  — 
cruelty ;  inhumanity.  "  Rudeness  . . .  reproach, 
and  barbarity.'*  Clarendon. 

2.  t  Impurity  of  speech  ;  barbarism.  "  That 
. . .  which  the  barbarity  and  narrowness  of  mod- 
ern tongues  cannot  supply."  Dryden. 

BAE'BAR-IZE,  V.  a.  To  reduce  to  barbarism ;  to 
make  barbarous  ;  to  corrupt.  Burke. 

BAR'BAR-IZE,  V.  n.  To  commit  a  barbarism.  "Bar- 
hanzing  against  the  . . .  Greek  idiom."  Milton. 

BAR'BAR-OtJS,  a.  \h.  barbarus;  It.  ^  Sp.  bar- 
baro  ;  Fr.  barbare.\ 

1.  Unacquainted  with  the  arts  ;  uncivilized ; 
savage. 

A  barbarovfi  country  must  be  broken  by  war  before  it  be 
capable  of  government.  Davies. 

2.  Cruel ;  ferocious  ;  inhuman. 

By  their  barbarous  usage,  he  died  within  a  few  days,  to  the 
grief  of  all  that  knew  him.  Clarendon. 

3.  t  Foreign. 

The  trappings  of  his  horse  embossed  with  barbarous  gold. 

Dryden. 

4.  Contrary  to  good  use  in  language  ;  as,  "A 
barbarous  expression."  Campbell. 

Syn.  —  See  Cruel,  Inhuman. 

BAR'BAR-OUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  barbarous  manner. 

BAR'BAR-0  US-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  barbarous. 

BAR'BA-EY,  re.  A  Barbary  horse  ;  a  barb.  "  Thin- 
buttocked,  like  your  .  .  .  barbaries.**  Bedu.^Fl. 

BAR  'BAS-  TELLE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  kind  of  bat ; 
Plecotus  barbaslellus.  Brande. 

BAR'BATE,  a.  fL.  barbatus.]  {Bot.)  Bearing 
tufts,  spots,  or  lines  of  hairs  ;  bearded.      Gray. 

BAR'BAT-ED  [bir-bat'ed,  Ja.  K.  Maunder ;  bir'- 
bat-ed,  Sm.  R.  Wb.],  a.  Ja'gged  with  points  ; 
bearded.     "  A  dart  .  .  .  barbated.'*  JVarton. 

BAR'B5-CUE,  re.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. 
Thomson  gives  biaribi,  a  word  of  the  South 
American  Indians,  signifying  roasted.] 

1.  A  hog  dressed  whole  in  the  West-Indian 
manner.  Johnson.  —  Now  applied  to  an  ox  or 
other  large  animal  dressed  whole. 

2.  An  entertainment  at  which  an  ox  or  other 
large  animal  is  served  up  whole. 

BAR'B5-CUE,  V.  a.  \i.  barbecued  ;  pp.  barbe- 
cuing, BARBECUED.]  To  dress  a  large  animal 
whole,  as  a  hog,  an  ox,  &c.  "  A  whole  hog 
barbecued.*'  Pope. 

BARBED  (bilrb'ed  or  birbd),  p.  a.     1.  Bearded ; 

jagged.     "  Arrows  barbed  with  iire."       Milton. 

2.  Clad  in  armor.    "  Barbed  steeds.**     Shak. 

BAR'BEL  (b&r'bl),  re.  [L.  barba,  a  beard  ;  Fr. 
barbel.J 

1.  {Ich.)  A 
fresh- water 
fish,  so  called 
from  the  ap- 
pendages at  its 
mouth  termed 
barbels.  Brande.  Barbel. 

2.  pi.  Small  cylindrical  vermiform  processes 
appended  to  the  mouth  of  some  fishes.  Brande. 

3.  pi.  {Farriery.)  Knots  of  superfluous  flesh 
in  the  mouth  of  a  horse ;  barbies.         Johnson. 

BAR'BEL-L.ATE,  a.  [Fr.  barbele.]  {Bot.)  Noting 
bristles  of  the  pappus  of  some  composite  plants, 
when  beset  with  short  stiff  hairs.  Gray. 

BAR'BpE,  re.  [L.  daria,  the  beard.]  One  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  shave  the  beard  and  cut  or 
dress  the  hair.  Wotton. 


A,  E,  I,   6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  (,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure.  — fA.RE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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BAR'BSR,  V.  a.  To  dress  out  by  shaving  the 
beard  or  cutting  the  hair.  Shak. 

BAE'B^RED,  p.  u..    Dressed  by  a  barber.     Sha/c. 

BAU'BJR-ESS,  n.     A  woman  barber.       Minsheu. 

BAE'B^R-MfiN-eBR  (ba.r'ber-mung-ler),  ii.  A 
man  decked  out  by  hxs  barber ;  a  fop.       Shak. 

BAR'B-5E-EY,  n.  [Ar.  berbe^s ;  Mod.  L.  berbe- 
ris ;  Sp.  berbero.']  A  shrub  and  its  acid  fruit ; 
pepperidge.  Farm.  Ency. 

BAR'B]5E-SUR'(^E0N,  n.  One  who  practises 
both  shaving  and  surgery.  -B.  Jonson. 

BAR'B^R-SUR'^^-RY,  n.  The  business  of  a 
barber-surgeon.       '  Craig. 

BAR'BET,  n.     [Fr.,  a  shagged  dog.} 

1.  A  species  of  dog,  having  long,  curly, 
coarse  hair ;  a  poodle  dog.  Cr<M. 

2.  A  species  of  bird  having  a  large  conical 
beak  bearded  with  five  tufts  of  stiff  bristles  di- 
rected forwards ;  the  bucco.— See  Capitoninje. 

3.  A  small  worm.  Crabb. 

BAR-BE  TTE  ',  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  platform  or 
breastwork  of  a  fortification,  from  which  sC  can- 
non may  be  fired  over  the  parapet.    Buchanan. 

BAB'BJ-cAn,  n.  'A  watch-tower.  —  See  Baeba- 
CAN.  Sir  W.  Scott. 


t  BAR'Bl-CAN-A^lE,  n. 
barbican. 


Money  paid  to  support  a 
Bouvier. 


BAR  'BIER^,  n.  (Med.)  An  East-Indian  term  for  a 
chronic  affection,  or  species  of  paralysis.  —  See 
Beriberi.  Hoblyn. 

BAR' BI-TOtr,  n.  [Gr.  ffiipffiTov;  L.  barbitos.'] 
(Mus.)  An  ancient  instrument  somewhat  re 
sembling  a  lyre. 


Brande. 


BAR'BLE§,  m.  pi.  (Farriery.)  A  disease  incident 
to  horses  and  cattle.  —  See  Barbel.        Crabb. 

BAE'Bp-TINE,  ».  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  grain  ;  worm- 
seed.  Crabb. 

BAR'  BU-LA,  n.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  mosses.  Gray. 

BAR'BULE, «.  [L.  dim.  of  barba,  a  beard.]  (Bot.) 
A  finely-divided,  beard-like  apex  to  the  peris- 
tome of  some  mosses.  Brande, 

BAR  'B  US,  n.  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fresh-water  fishes, 
including  the  barbel.  Cuvier. 

BAR'BUT,  n.     (Ich.)  A  small  river  fish.       Crabb. 

BAR' CA-ROLLE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  barcaruolo,  a 
boatnian.]  The  boat-song  of  the  Venetian 
gondoliers.  Brande. 

BAE'CpN,  n.  [It.  barconc]  A  luggage-vessel 
used  in  the  Mediterranean.  Weale. 

BARD,  n.  [W.  bardd;  Gael.  ^  Ir.  bard.  —  Ger. 
harde. — L.  bardus;  It.  bard;  Fr.  barde.J 

1.  A  Celtic  minstrel ;  a  poet. 

There  is  among  the  Irish  a  Icind  of  people  called  bards, 

which  ave  to  them  instead  of  poets,  whose  profession  is  to 

set  foi^h  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men  in  their  poems  or 

rhyme.  Spenser. 

The  bard  who  first  adorned  our  native  tongue 

Tuned  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song.        Dryden. 

2.  [It.  barda,  horse-armor.]     Trappings  for  a 
horse ;  caparison. 

3.  A  strip  of  bacon  used  in  larding.        Ash. 

BARD';pD,  p.  u.    Caparisoned.  Bolinshed. 

BAR-DELLE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  quilted  or  canvas  sad- 
dle. CraMi. 

BAR-DfiS'A-NiSTS,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect 
of  Christians,  the  followers  of  Bardesanes,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century,  and  taught  that  not 
only  the  actions  of  men,  but  of  God,  were  sub- 
ject to  necessity.  Hook. 

BARD'IC,  a.     Relating  to  bards.  Warton. 

BARDIOLIOME  (bir-dil-yo'na),  n.  (Min.)  A  blue 
variety  of  anhydrite.  Weale. 

BARD'JSH,  u,.  Written  by  bards  ;  bardie.  Selden. 

BARD'I§M,  ?».    The  quality  of  a  bard,  [r.]  Elton. 

BARD'LING,  n.  An  inferior  bard.     Cunningham. 

BARE,  a.  [A.  S.  abarian,  to  strip  off ;  bar,  naked.] 
1.  Wanting  clothes  or  covering  ;  naked. 
Whereas  thou  wast  naked  and  bore.  Szek.  xvi.  7. 

The  trees  are  bare  and  nalced. 


Effrontery ; 
Johnson. 


2.  With  the  head  uncovered. 

Tlie  lords  used  to  be  tfovered  wliilst  the  commons  were 
bare.  Clarendon, 

3.  Unadorned ;  plain  ;  simple.  "  Manners 
.  .  .  bare  and  plain."  Spenser. 

4.  Poor  ;  indigent ;  destitute. 

Bare  as  the  apostles  when  they  had  neither  staff  nor  scrip. 

Hooker. 

5.  Much  worn.     "  £ore  liveries."  Shak. 

6.  Nothing  more  ;  nothing  else ;  this  or  that 
only ;  mere. 

It  appears  by  their  bare  liveries  that  they  live  by  your  6are 
words.  Shak. 

And  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body 
that  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of 
some  other  grain.  1  Cor.  xv.  87. 

Under  bare  poles,  the  condition  of  a  ship  when  she 
has  no  sail  set.  Dana. 

Syn.  —  Bare  ground  ;  naked  fields  j  bare  head,  bare 
foot ;  naked  body  ;  uncovered  plants  ;  bare  recital ; 
plain  statement;  .fimpte  fact;  -unadorned  narrative; 
mere  circumstance;  —  bare  subsistence;  ;joor  accom- 
modations; mdt^ent  circumstances;  scant?/ supply. 

BARE,    v.  a.      \i.   BARED  ;  pp.   BARING,    BARED.] 

To  make  naked  or  bare  ;  to  strip ;  to  uncover. 
He  hared  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs.      Dryden. 
t  BARE,  i.  from  bear ;  —  now  bore.  —  See  Bear. 

bArE,  n.  (Sculp.)  The  part  of  an  image  or  statue 
which  represents  bare  flesh  ;  the  nude.  Francis. 

bAre'BONE,  n.     A  very  lean  person.  Shak. 

bAee'BONED  (bir'bond),  a.  Having  the  bones 
bare.     **  A  bareboned  death."  Shak, 

bAee'FACED  (bir'fast),  a,  1.'  Having  the  face 
bare.    "You  will  play  barefaced,"  Shak. 

2.  Without  concealment.  "  The  animosities 
increased,  and  the  parties  appeared  barefaced 
against  each  other."  Clarendon. 

3.  Shameless  ;  bold  ;  impudent.  "  Barefaced 
bawdry  is  the  poorest  pretence  to  wit."  Dryden. 

bAee'FACED-LY  (bir'fast-le),  ad.    Shamelessly. 

bARE'PACED-N^SS  (bir'ffist-nes),  n. 
shamelessness ;  assurance. 

bAeE'FOOT  (bir'fat),  a.  Having  the  feet  un- 
covered.    "Naked  and  fiare/boit."         7s.  xx.  2. 

bAee'FOOT-^D  (bir'fiit-ed),  a.  Without  shoes. 
"  He  ,  .  .  barefooted  came."  Sidney. 

BAREOE  (bj-razh'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  thin  woollen 
stuff,  not  twilled.  Stowe. 

bArE'GNAWN  (bir'niwn),  a.  Eaten  bare.  Shak, 

bArE'HAND-JPD,  «,.  With  the  hands  bare.  Butler, 

bAee'h£AD-5D  (bir'hSd-ed),  a.  Having  the 
head  bare ;  uncovered  out  of  respect.        Shak, 

bAee'HEAD-5D-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  bare- 
headed. Bp,  Hall, 

bArE'LEGGED  (bir'lggd),  a.  Having  the  legs 
bare.    "'Baiefoot  and  barelegged,"        Burton, 

bArE'LY,  ad,     1.  Nakedly  ;  poorly.  Huloet, 

2,  Without  any  thing  more;  merely;    only. 

"  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue."  Shak, 

bAeE'NECKED  (bir'nSkt),  a.  Having  the  neck 
bare.     "  Where  they  go  barenecked,"      Hewyt, 

bArE'N^SS,  n,  1.  Nakedness.  "  And  mock  us 
with  our  bareness,"  Shak, 

2.  Leanness. 

For  their  bareness,  they  never  learned  that  of  me.  —  No, 
. . .  unless  you  call  three  fingers  on  the  ribs  bare.  Sliak. 

3.  Poverty  ;  destitution.  "The  bareness  of 
the  primitive  church."  South. 

4.  Want  of  appropriate  covering  or  ornament. 

Sap  checked  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone, 
Beauty  o'ersnowed,  and  bareness  every  where.  Shak. 

bArE'PICKED  (bir'pikt),  p.  a.  Picked  to  the 
bone.  "  The  barepicked  bone  of  majesty. "SAaA. 

bArE'— pOmP,  n.  A  pump  for  drawing  liquor  out 
of  a  cask,  or  other  receptacle.  Crabb. 

bArE'RIBBED  (bir'rSbd),  a.     Lean.  Shak. 

bAre'WORN,  a.  Worn  bare.  "The  bareworn 
common."  Goldsmith. 

BAR'— FEE,  n.  (Law.)  A  fee  of  twenty  pence  which 
English  prisoners,  acquitted  of  felony,  pay  to 
the  jailer.  Crabb. 


BAE'GAIN  (bir'iin),  n.     [See  Bargain,  v.} 

1.  Arrangement  of  terms  upon  which  one 
party  buys  and  another  sells  any  thing;  an 
agreement  respecting  the  transfer  of  property. 

He  rails. 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 
On  me,  my  liargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift.  Shak. 

2.  Any  agreement  or  stipulation. 

Caeca.   I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 

As  who  goes  ihrtheat. 
Cassio.  There 's  a  bargain  made.  Sliak, 

3.  A  purchase  made  on  favorable  terms. 

Oft  as  the  price-deciding  hammer  falls. 

He  notes  it  in  his  book,  then  raps  his  iKix, 

Swears  'tis  a  bargain,  rails  at  his  hard  fate 

That  he  has  let  it  pass,  —  but  never  bide.  Cowper. 

Into  the  bargain,  moreover ;  besides.  "  She  lost  a 
thousand  pounds  and  her  bridegroom  into  the  bar- 
gain." Adkison.  —  To  sell  bargains,  to  frame  replies 
by  obscene  innuendos.  [Low  and  obsolete.]  —  Bar- 
gain and  sale,  (^Law.)  the  transfer  of  property  from  one 
person  to  another  for  a  valuable  consideration  ;  the 
word  bargain  denoting  the  terms  of  the  sale,  and  the 
word  sale  expressing  the  completion  of  the  bargain  by 
an  actual  transfer  of  the  property.    Burrill. 

Syu.  —  See  Agreement. 

BAE'GAJN  (b-ir'gin),  v.  n.  [Goth,  bairgan;  A, 
S.  beorgan,  to  protect. — it.  bargagnare  ;  Fr. 
barguigner,  to  higgle ;  Old  Fr.  bargagner,  or 
bargaigner,  to  negotiate.]  [i.  bargained  ;  pp, 
bargaining,  bargained.]  To  make  a  con- 
tract or  agreement,  particularly  in  respect  to 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  thing ;  to  contract ; 
to  agree. 

The  great  duke  may  bargain  for  the  republic  of  Lucca  by 
the  help  of  his  great  treasures.  Addison, 

Syn.  —  See  Buy. 
BAR-GA{N-EE',  n.     (Law,)  One  who   accepts   a 
bargain  ;  —  opposed  to  bargainor,     "  If  money 
be  paid  by  one  of  the  bargainees,"         Clayton, 

BAE'GAJN-^E,  n.  The  person  who  makes  a  bar- 
gain with  another.  Huloet. 

BAE'GAJN-ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  bargains. 
"The  . . .  bargaining  of  the  market,    jl.  Smith. 

BAR-GAIN-OR',  n.  (Law.)  One  who  contracts 
with  another,  called  the  bargainee.      Whishaw. 

BAR^E,  n.  [Dut.  barg,  a  bark. — It.  §  Sp.  barca  ; 
Fr.  barge.'] 

1.  A  large  boat  for  pleasure  or  for  state  occa- 
sions. 


The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne, 
Burnt  on  the  water. 


Shak. 


BARpE'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  BAR(;tE'MlN. 
of  a  barge. 


t  BAR'FUL,  u,.    Full  of  obstructions. 


Shak. 


2.  The  boat  used  by  the  commander  of  a  ship 
of  war. 

When  I  had  taken  my  barge,  and  gone  ashore.       Raleigh. 

3.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  for  burden.    Brande. 
Syn. — See  Vessel. 

BAR^IE'-BOARD,  n.  pi.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  in- 
clined boards  placed  at  the  gable  end  of  a  build- 
ing, and  covering  the  ends  of  the  horizontal 
timbers  of  the  roof ;  —  called  also  more  properly 
verge-board.  Weale. 

BAEgtE'-COUP-LE,  n.  pi.  (Arch.)  One  beam 
mortised  into  another  to  strengthen  the  build- 
ing. Weale. 

BAE(?E'-COUESE,  n.  (Arch.)  That  part  of  the 
tiling  of  a  roof  which  projects  over  the  gable 
end  of  a  building.  P.  Cyc. 

The  manager 
Spenser, 

BAR^E'-MAS-T^R,  n.  The  owner  of  a  barge. 
"  Common  carrier  orbarge-master,"  Blaekstone. 

+  BAR'^^R,  n.  A  manager  of  a  barge  ;  barge- 
man.    "  The  London  bargers."  Carew. 

BAR'-GoWn,  n.    The  gown  of  a  lawyer.    Butler. 

BA-RIL  'LA,  n,  [Sp.  barrilla,  salt- wort  or  Sal- 
sola  soda,}  Loudon. 
(Chem.)  The  name  given  in  commerce  to 
the  impure  carbonate  of  soda  imported  from 
Spain  and  the  Levant.  It  is  made  by  burning 
certain  plants  that  grow  upon  the  sea-shore, 
especially  the  Salsola  soda,  to  ashes,  which  are 
fused  into  gray  porous  masses.  Brande. 

BAR'!L-LET,  n.  [Fr.]  The  barrel  of  a  watch  ; 
the  funnel  of  a  sucking-pump.  Crohb. 

BAR'- I-RON  (bar'i-urn),  n.  Iron  in  bars ;  long 
bars  of  iron  prepared  from  pig-iron,  by  puddling 
and  rolling,  so  as  to  be  malleable.  JJre. 
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BAR'I-TONE,  n.  &  a.     See  Bakytone. 

B4-RlT'0-JVd,n.  [It.]  (M«s.)  A  low  pitch  of 
voice,  or  a  tone  of  voice  ranging  between  the 
bass  and  tenor ;  barytone.  Crabb. 

BA'El-UM,  re.  {Chem.)  The  metallic  base  of 
baryta,  of  the  color  and  lustre  of  silver.  Brande. 

BARK,  re.  [Dan.  §  Sw.  hark ;  Ger.  barJce.  —  A.  S. 
beorgan,  to  protect,  to  defend;  the  bark  of  a 
tree  being  its  defence.  Tooke.'] 

1.  The  rind  on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a 
tree.     '.'  The  barks  of  trees."  Shak. 

2.  (Med.)  The  medicine  called  Peruvian 
bark,  or  cinchona.  Dunglison. 

BARK,  re.  [Dut.  bark ;  Ger.  barlce ;  It.  ^  Sp.  barca  ; 
Fr.  barque.'] 

1.  Ally  small  ship  or  boat.  Prior. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  three-masted  vessel,  having  her 
fore  and  main  masts  rigged  like  a  ship's,  and 
her  mizzen  mast  like  the  mainmast  of  a  schoon- 
er, with  no  sail  upon  it  but  a  spanker.      Dana. 


BARK,  re.     The  noise  of  a  dog. 
bark  of  dogs." 


'  With  howl  and 
Mir.  for  Mag. 

BARK,  V.  a.  \i.  bakked  ;  pp.  barking,  barked.] 

1.  To  strip  the  bark  from ;  to  peel. 

These  trees,  after  tliey  are  harked,  ore  tumbled  down  from 
the  mountains  into  the  stream.  ■    Addison. 

2.  f  To  enclose ;  to  cover,  as  bark  does. 

And  a  most  instant  tetter  harked  about 

All  my  smooth  body.  Slialc. 

BARK,  V.  re.     [A.  S.  beorcan,  to  bark.] 

1.  To  make  the  sharp,  explosive  sounds  which 
a  dog  makes  when  he  threatens  or  pursues. 
"  And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt."  Shak. 

2.  To  pursue  with  clamorous  and  reproach- 
ful language ;  to  insult. 

Vile  is  the  vengeance  on  tlie  ashes  cold, 

And  envy  base  to  hark  at  sleeping  fame.  Spenser, 

BARK'-bArED  (bark'bird),  a.  Stripped  of  the 
bark.  "  Excorticated  and  bark-bared  trees  .  . . 
preserved  by  ...  a  shoot."  Mortimer. 

BARK'-BED,  re.  A  hotbed  for  plants  formed  of 
tanners'  bark.  Booth. 

BAEK'-BOUND,  p.  a.  _  Compressed  by  the  bark 
so  as  to  be  hindered  in  growth.       Farm,  Ency. 

BAR'KEEP-^E,  «.  One  who  tends  the  bar  of  an 
inn,  or  other  place  of  public  resort.  Somerville. 

BARK'jpR,  n.  1.  He  that  barks.  "Enemies  of 
my  fame,  .  .  .  these  barkers,"  B,  Jonson. 

2.  A  name  given,  in  London  and  other  large 
towns,  to  a  person  stationed  at  the  door,  where 
auctions  of  inferior  goods  are  held,  to  invite 
strangers  to  enter.  Ogilvie. 

BAEK'5R-Y,  re.     1.  A  tan-house,  or  place  where 

bark  is  kept.  Booth. 

2.  [Low  L.  bercarium;  Fr.  berg&rie',  berger, 

a  shepherd.]     A  sheepcote.  IVeale. 

BAEK'-gALLED  (-glwld),  a.  (Hort.)  Having 
the  bark  galled,  as  with  thorns.  Ogilvie. 

BAEK'JNG,  p.  a.     Making  the  noise  of  a  dog. 

BARK'JNG,  ».     1.  The  noise  of  a  dog.  Oldgs. 

2.  Act  of  taking  off  the  bark.  Ash, 

BAEK'JNG— IRON§  (-I-nrnz),  n.  Instruments  for 
removing  the  bark  of  trees.  Farm,  Ency, 

BARK'L^SS,  u..  Being  destitute  of  bark.  Drayton. 

BARK'-LoflfSE,  re. ;  pi.  bXrk'-lioe.  {Ent.)  A  mi- 
nute insect  that  infests  the  bark  of  trees. flams. 

BARK'MAN,  re.  One  who  belongs  to  a  bark.  "  The 
barkmen  leap  .  .  .  into  the  sea."  HcKkluyt. 

BARK'— PIt,  n.  A  tanpit,  or  pit  for  steeping  or 
tanning  leather.  Booth. 

BARK'— STOVE,  re.  A  hothouse  containing  a  bark- 
bed  for  forcing  plants.  Craig. 

BARK'Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  covered  with,  bark. 
"  The  barky  fingers  of  the  elm."  Shak. 

BAR-LE  'RI-4,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  East-Indian 
plants.  P.  Cyc. 

BAR'L^Y  (bar'l?),  «.  [A.  S.  bere,  barley ;  Celt. 
bara,  bread.]  A  kind  of  grain  or  bread-corn 
extensively  used  in  making  malt,  from  which 
beer,  ale,  and  porter  are  distilled ;  Hordeum. 

Pot  barley,  barley  of  which  the  outer  skin  or  husk 
has  been  removed.  —  Pearl  barley,  the  small  round 


kernel  which  remains  after  the  skin  and  a  portion 
of  the  barley  have  been  ground  off.  It  is  thus  re- 
duced in  order  to  free  it  from  essential  oil.       P,  Cyc, 

BAE'L^Y-BIED,  re.  A  name  of  the  siskin :— also 
the  nightingale  and  greenfinch.  Pennant. 

BAR'L^Y-BREAK,  re.  A  rural  sport  of  great  an- 
tiquity ;  a  dance  in  a  ring,  &c.  Drayfon. 

BAE'L^Y-BEOTH,  n.  Broth  made  of  barley  and 
cabbage  or  other  vegetables,  with  meat ;  much 
eaten  in  Scotland  :  —  a  cant  expression  for 
strong  beer.  Shak. 

BAE'L^Y-CAKE,  re.    Cake  made  of  barley.  Pope. 

BAE'L?Y-C6EN,  re.  1.  A  kernel  of  barley  divest- 
ed of  its  husk,  forming  what  is  called  pot  bar- 
ley. 

2.  A  third  part  of  an  inch.  Tiekell. 

3.  Ale  or  beer.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell, 

BAE'L^Y-FE'V^E,  re.  Illness  caused  by  intem- 
perance.    [North  of  England.]  ,  Brockett. 

BAR'l:5Y-MEAL,  re.     Barley  ground  into  flour. 

BAK'L^Y— MILL,  re.  A  mill  for  making  pot  and 
pearl  barley.  Ogilvie. 

BAE'HIY— MoW,  re.  A  place  where  reaped  bar- 
ley is  stowed  up.  Gay. 

BAE'L^Y-SICK,  a.  Intoxicated.  [A  cant  ex- 
pression used  in  Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

BAR'L?Y-SUG'AR  (bir'le-shug'sr),  re.  A  solution 
of  sugar  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  candy ;  — 
formerly  with  a  decoction  of  barley.  Todd. 

BAR'L^Y-WA'T^R,  re.  A  decoction  of  pearl  bar- 
ley, a  drink  very  mucilaginous,  much  used  by 
invalids.  Crabb. 

BARM,  re.  [A.  S.  beorma  ;  Ger.  barme ;  Sw.  ber- 
ma.]  A  fermenting  substance ;  foam  or  froth 
of  beer  or  other  fermenting  liquor,  used  as  a 
leaven;  yeast.  Bacon, 

BAR'— MAID,  re.  A  woman  who  tends  a  bar.  **  He 
mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid,"  Goldsmith, 

BAR'— mAs-T;PE,  re.  [Ger.  bergmeister ;  berg, 
mountain,  and  meister,  master.]  A  chief  of- 
ficer among  miners.  Taylor, 

BARM'KYN,  re.  (Fort,)  The  rampart  or  outer 
fortification  of  a  castle.  Weale. 

BAEM'Y,  a.    Containing  barm ;  yeasty. 

Of  windy  cider  and  of  barnnj  beer.  Dryden. 

BARN,  n.  [A.  S.  berern,  bem,  a  barn  ;  bere,  barley, 
and  affix  ern,  signifying  place.]  A  building  for 
containing  hay,  grain,  and  other  produce  of  a 
farm,  and  also  for  stabling  cattle.  Addison. 

The  granges  and  harns  were  all  void,  and  the  fodder 
spent.  Bemers. 

BAEN,  V.  a.     To  lay  up  in  a  barn.  Shak. 

BARN,  re.  [A.  S.  beam ;  Icel.,  Sw.  &  Dan.  barn.] 
A  child.  [Provincial  in  England.]  —  See 
Bairn.     "  To  see  her  and  her  barns."  Bi 


BAR'NA-BEE,  •«.     An  insect ;  lady-bird.     Booth. 

BAR'NA-BITE,  re.  "  One  of  a  religious  order, 
taking  its  name  from  St.  Barnabas.  Buck. 

BAR'NA-CLE  (b'ir'nsi-kl),  re.     [Fr.  bernacle.] 

1.  (Conch^  Afamily  of  sedentary  crustaceans 
protected  by  hard  shell-like  valves.         Agassiz. 

2.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  wild  goose,  fabled 
to  grow  out  of  the  barnacle-shell,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  produced  from  trees  or  rotten 
timber ;  bernicle-goose.  Pennant. 

3.  pi.  (Farriery.)  An  instrument  for  holding 
a  horse  by  the  nose.  Farrier^s  Diet. 

BARN'-DOOR  (bim'dor),  re.    The  door  of  a  barn. 
And  to  the  stack  or  the  ham-door 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before.  Milton. 

BARN'-DOOR,  a.  Living  about  a  barn ;  as,  "  Barn- 
door fowls,"  i.  e.  the  common  fowls.    Coleridge. 

BAEN'FUL,  re.    As  much  as  a  barn  will  hold. 

BARN'oWl,  re.  {Ornith.)  The  common  owl ;  —  so 
called  from  being  found  in  barns.  TarreU. 

BARN'— YARD,  re.    A  yard  about  a  barn.    Booth. 

BA-EO'CO,  re.  {Logic.)  A  term  used  to  express 
a  syllogistic  mode  of  reasoning,  in  which  the 
first  proposition  is  a  universal  afiirmative,  and 
the  other  two  particular  negatives.  Craig. 


BAR'0-LlTE,  re.  [Gr.  ^dfos,  weight,  and  U6os,  it 
stone.]     {Min.)  A  carbonate  of  baryta. 

BA-r6l'0-$1Y,  re.  [Gr.  /Srfpoj,  weight,  and  7.6yos, 
discourse.]  The  science  of  weight,  or  of  the 
gravity  of  bodies.  Ogilvie. 

BAE-O-MA-CROM'^-TlfR,  re.  [Gr.  /3a>ot,  weight, 
t^uKfids,  length,  and  fitVpov,  a  measure.]  (J&d.) 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  length  and 
weight  of  a  new-born  infant.  Dunglison. 

BA-r6m'?-T^:R,  re.  [Gr.  fiapos,  weight,  and  ytlrpov, 
a  measure.]  A  weather-glass  ;  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Its  chief  use  is  to  indicate  the  prob- 
able changes  of  the  weather.  It  is  also  some- 
times used  to  obtain  an  approximate  determi- 
nation of  the  height  of  mountains,  since  the 
densitv  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes,  as  we 
ascend,  by  a  constant  ratio. 

BAR-0-M5-Te6g'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  fiipoi,  weight, 
H  irpoii,  a  measure,  and  ypdipio,  to  describe.]  The 
science  which  relates  to  the  barometer,  and  the 
observations  made  with  it.-  Ogilvie. 

B AR-0-MET'RIC,  >  „.  Relating  to  the  barom- 

BAR-O-MET'RJ-CAL,  S  eter.  Derham. 

BAR-0-MET'RI-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  a  ba- 
rometer. "  P.  Cyc. 

BAR-p-MET'RO-GRAPH,  re.  [See  Barometeog- 
RAPHY.]  An  instrument  for  inscribing,  of  itself, 
upon  paper  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. Ogilvie. 

BAR'0-METZ,  re.  {Bot,)  A  prostrate,  hairy  stem 
of  a  fern.  It  is  a  singular  production,  of  which 
many  fabulous  stories  are  told.  From  its  pro- 
cumbent position  and  shaggy  appearance  it  has 
been  called  the  Scythian  lamb.  Brande. 

BAR'ON,  re.  [L.  vir,  a  man ;  It.  barone ;  Sp.  § 
Fr.  baron ;  A.  S.  beom,  a  prince.] 

1.  A  degree  of  nobility  next  to  a  viscount 
above  and  a  baronet  below,  being  the  lowest 
in  the  English  House  of  Peers. 

2.  The  title  of  the  judges  of  the  English  ex- 
chequer. 

3.  (Law.)  A  husband,  opposed  to  feme, 
woman,  or  wife- 

Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  members  of  Parliament 
of  the  five  seaport  towns,  Hastings,  Dover,  Hythe, 
Eomney,  and  Sandwich,  and,  more  recently,  of  Rye 
and  Winchelsea  also,  upoij  whom  was  imposed  the 
feudal  service  of  bearing  a  canopy  over  the  head  of 
the  king  on  the  day  of  his  coronation.  Craig: 

Baron  of  beef,  two  sirloins  of  beef  joined  together 
by  a  part  of  the  backbone.  —  See  Sikloin. 

BAR'ON-AgiE,  re.  [Fr.  baronnage.]  1.  The  body 
of  barons  ;  the  peerage.  "  Charters  .  .  .  hardly 
.  .  .  gained  by  his  baronage  at  Staines."     Hale. 

2.  The  dignity  of  a  baron.  Johnson. 

3.  The  estate  which  gives  title  to  a  baron. 


BAR'ON-ESS,  /(..     A  baron's  wife. 


Johnson. 


BAR'ON-ET,  re.  [Fr.  baronnet.]  The  text  title 
below  a  baron,  and  above  a  knight,  stnd  the 
lowest  which  is  hereditary  in  England ;  insti- 
tuted by  James  I.  in  1611.  Cowell. 

BAR'O-NET-AGE,  re.  The  state  of  a  baronet;  the 
body  of  baronets.  Gent.  Mag. 

BAR'Q-NET-CY,  re.     The  rank  of  baronet.  Booth. 

BA-RO'NI-AL,  u,.  Relating  to  a  baron  or  barony. 
"Captives  .  .  .  in  the  baronial  castles."  Warton. 

BAR'g-NY,  re.  1.  The  lordship,  honor,  or  fee  of  a 
baron.  Cowell. 

2.  A  territorial  subdivision  in  Ireland,  which 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  hundred  in  Eng- 
land. Each  barony  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  the  district  of  a  native  chief.  There 
are  in  all  252  baronies  in  Ireland.  Brande. 

BAr'O-SCOPE,  re.  [Gr.  iSdpos,  weight,  and  reorfo), 
to  examine.]  An  instrument  for  determining 
variations  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere ;  a 
barometer ;  a  weather-glass.  Brande. 

bAr-0-SC6p'IC,         .  „.     Belonging  to  a  baro- 
BAR-O-SCOP'J-CAL,  S  scope.  Boyle. 

BAR-0-SEL'¥-NITE,  re.  [Gr.  /Japoj,  weight,  and 
ncXfivti,  the  moon  ;  —  in  allusion  to  its  great  spe- 
cific gravity  and  pearly  lustre.]  (Min.)  A  sul- 
phate of  baryta.  Cleavekmd. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FAlL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 


BAROUCHE 

BA-r6uche'  (bj-r3sh'),  n.  [Ger.  barutsche ;  L.  bi- 
rota,  a  two-wheeled  vehicle ;  Low  L.  barrota.l 
A  four-wheeled  open  carriage  with  a  movable 
top.  W.  Cyc. 

BAE-6u-gHET',  n.     A  light  barouche.     W.  Cyc. 

BAR'— POSTS,  n.pl.  Posts  driven  into  the  ground 
to  form  the  sides  of  a  field  gate.  Craig. 

BJiR(^UE(h-ix^),n.  [Fr.]    See  Babk.  Goldsmith. 

BAR'EA,  n.  A  Portuguese  measure  of  length,  less 
than  a  yard.  Hamilton. 

BAR'RA-CAN,  n.  [Low  L.  barracanus :  It.  bara- 
cane ;  Sp.  barragan.'\    A  thick  kind  of  camlet. 

BAR'RACK,  n,  [It.  bqracca ;  'Sp.  barraca ;  Fr. 
baraque.']  A  building  to  lodge  soldiers  in ;  a 
cabin  ;  a  hut.  Blackstone. 

BAR'RAOK-MAs'TJIB,  ».  The  superintendent 
of  soldiers'  lodgings.  Swift. 

BAR'RA-OLADE,  n.  A  home-made  woollen  gar- 
ment without  a  nap.  [Used  in  the  city  of  Nev* 
York.]  Bartlett. 

bAR-RA-c66n',  h.  [Sp.  barraca,  a  barrack,  a 
cabin.] 

1.  A  negro  barrack,  or  slave  depot ;  a  bazaar 
for  the  sale  of  negroes  in  Africa,  Cuba,  Bra- 
zil, &c.  Ogilvie. 

2.  An  enclosure  in  which  the  field-negroes  of 
Cuba  are  quartered  at  night.  Ogilvie. 

BAR-RA-CU'DA,  n.  ilch.')  A  large  species  of 
pike,  inhabiting  the  West- Indian  seas.     Craig. 

BAR'RA^E,  n.  A  linen  stuff  interwoven  with 
worsted  flowers.  Crabb. 

BAR'RAS,  n.  [Fr.]  The  resin  which  exudes  from 
wounds  made  in  the  bark  of  fir-trees. 
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BAR'RA-TOR,  ».  [Fr.  baratcur,  a  deceiver.] 
(Law;.)   One  guilty  of  barratry. 

A  barrator  ia  a  horse-leech,  that  only  Bucks  the  corrupted 
blood  of  the  law.  Fuller. 

BAR'RA-TROtJs,  a.  (Law.)  Having  the  character 
of  barratry;  fraudulent.  Story. 

BAR'RA-TROtJS-LY,  ad.  (Law.)  In  a  barratrous 
manner  ;  by  means  of  barratry.  Kent. 

BAR'RA-TEY,  re.  [Low  L.  barataria ;  It.  barat- 
teria,  deceit ;  Sp.  baraferia,  barafar,  to  cheat ; 
Old  Fr.  barat,  deceit.] 

1.  (Law).)  Foul  practice,  as  the  moving  and 
maintaining  of  suits  in  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
&c.  —  {Scotland.)  Bribery  in  a  judge.  —  (MoTne.) 
The  obtaining  of  benefices.  Brande. 

2.  {Com.)  An  act  or  offence  of  the  master  of 
a  ship,  or  of  the  mariners,  by  which  the  owners 
or  insurers  are  defrauded.       ,  Burrill. 

BAR'RfL,  n.  [L.  vara,  a  defence  of  timbers  laid 
across,  a  barrel  being  fortified  by  bars  or  hoops. 
Sullivan.  —  W.  banl ;  It.  barile ;  Sp.  barril ; 
Old  Fr.  barril ;  Fr.  baril.  —  See  B ak.] 

1.  A  round  wooden  vessel  made  of  staves 
held  together  by  hoops.  It  is  of  greater  length 
than  width,  of  less  diameter  at  the  ends  than 
in  the  middle. 

2.  A  particular  measure  of  capacity,  or  the 
quantity  contained  in  a  barrel,  as  31J  gallons  of 
wine,  36  gallons  of  beer,  or  196  pounds  of  flour. 

3.  Any  thing  cylindrical  and  hollow.  "  Take 
the  barrel  of  a  long  gun."  Digby. 

4.  {Mech.)  The  cylinder  about  which  any 
thing  is  wound;  as,  "  The  barrel  of  a  watch." 

Barrel  organ,  an  organ,  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
which  consists  of  a  cylinder  moved  by  the  hand. 

BAR'REL,  ».  a.  To  put  into  a  barrel.  '^Barrel 
up  earth  and  sow  some  seed  in  it."  Bacon. 


Having  a'large 


BAR'RCL-BEL'LIED  (-bei'ljil),  a. 
belly. 

BAR'R?L-BULK,  n.  {Com.)  A  measure  of  capaci- 
ty for  freight,  equal  to  five  cubic  feet.     Ogilvie. 
BAR'R^L-DRAIN,  n.  A  cylindrical  drain.  Ogilvie. 

BAR'RjpLLED  (bSr'reld),  p.  a.  Having  a  barrel :  — 
put  in  a  barrel.  Ash. 

BAE'R?N,  a.    [A.  S.  bar,  naked;  Old  Fr.  bre- 
haigne.'] 

1.  Incapable  of  bearing  ofi'spring ;  not  pro- 
lific ;  —  applied  to  animals  and  plants. 

There  shall  not  be  male  or  female  barren  among  you* 

Jjeat.  vii.  '14. 


The  situation  of  this  city  i 
naught,  and  the  ground  barren. 


unfruitful ;  sterile. 

pleasant; 


2.  Unproductive 

but  the  water  is 
2  Kinffs  ii.  19. 

3.  Not  copious  ;    scanty ;    without,  store    or 
•  supply;  as,  "A  book  barren  of  ideas  or  useful 

matter."     "  Barren  of  accusations."         Shale. 

4.  Uninventive  ;  dull ;  stupid.     "  Barren  ig- 
norance;" "-Ban-en  spectators."  Shak. 

BAE'R^N,  n. ;  pi.  bXr'rek?.  A  tract  of  unpro- 
ductive land  :  —  a  term  applied,  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  tracts  of  land  of 
a  mixed  character,  partly  prairies  and  partly 
covered  with  stunted  or  dwarfish  trees.  —  The 
Pine  Barrens  of  the  Southern  States  are  lands 
covered  with  pine  timber.  Flint. 

BAE'R^N-FLOWfRED,  u..  {Bot.)  Having  flowers 
without  fruit.  Smith. 


BAR'EJJN-i'Vy,    re. 
flower. 


Creeping  ivy,  that  does  not 
Booth. 


ad.      "With  barrenness ;    unfruit- 
Shak. 

1.  Want  of  ability  to  pro- 


BAR'RlJN-LY, 
fully. 

BAR'REN-NESS,  : 
duce  offspring. 

I  prayed  for  children,  and  thought  barrenness 

In  wedlock  a  reproach.  Milton, 

2.  Unfruitfulness  ;  sterility. 

Lands  have  divers  degrees  of  value,  through  the  diversity 
of  their  fertility  or  bar)-emies8.  Bacon. 

3.  Lack  of  mental  resources.  "  Barrenness 
of  invention."  Dryden. 

4.  "Want  of  matter  ;  scantiness.  "The  bar- 
renness of  so  poor  a  cause."  Hooker. 

5.  Insensibility  ;   indifference. 

The  greatest  saints  sometimes  are  fervent,  and  sometimes 
feel  a  barrenness  of  devotion.  Taylor, 

BAK'E?N-SPlR'IT-5D,  (8.  Of  apoor  spirit.  Shak. 

BAR'RjPN-WOET  (b&r'ren-wurt),  re.  {Bot.)  An  herb 
of  the  barberry  family  ;  Epimedium.  Gray. 

BAR-RJ-CADE',  re.  [Fr.]  1.  An  obstruction 
formed  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  so  as  to  block 
up  the  access  of  an  enemy  ;  a  fortification  has- 
tily made  of  trees,  earth,  &c.  Brande. 
2.  An  obstruction ;  a  bar.  "  Such  a  barri- 
cade as  would  greatly  annoy  or  absolutely  stop 
the  currents  of  the  atmosphere."           Derham. 

BAR-R5-CADE',  V.  a.  \i.  BAKKICADED  ;  pp.  EAK- 
KICADING,  BAKRICADED.] 

1.  To  fortify  with  trees,  stones,  &c.,  as  the 
passage  in  a  street. 

2.  To  stop  up  ;  to  block  up. 

And  the  mixed  hurry  barricades  the  street.  Oay, 

bAE-RJ-CA'DO,  n.  [Sp.  barricada.']  A  fortifica- 
tion. —  See  Barricade.  Bacon. 

BAE-RI-OA'DO,  v.  a.  To  barricade.  "  He  had 
not  time  to  barricado  the  doors."      Clarendon. 

BAR'R!-?R  (b&r'rf-er)  [b$r're-er,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  bar'yer,  S.  E.  —  Pope,  in  one  instance, 
by  poetic  license,  pronounces  it  bj-rer' :  see 
No.  4.],  re.     [It.  barriera ;  Fi.  barriire.] 

1.  A  piece  of  woodwork  intended  to  defend 
the  entrance  of  a  passage  or  intrenchment ;  a 
barricade.  Crabb. 

2.  A  fortification  or  stror^  place,  as  on  the 
frontiers  of  a  country.  "The  queen  having 
possession  of  the  barrier."  Swift. 

3.  A  stop  ;  an  obstruction. 

You  are  building  a  most  impassable  barrier  against  im- 
provement. Watts. 

4.  A  boundary ;  a  limit. 

How  instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine, 
Conipared,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine  I 
'Twixt  that  and  reason  what  a  nice  ban-ierl 
For  ever  separate,  yet  for  ever  near.  Fope, 

BAE'EJNG-OXJ'T,  re.  The  act  of  shutting  out  a 
person  from  a  place ;  —  a  boyish  sport. 

Not  schoolboys  at  a  barrinff-ottt 
Raised  ever  such  incessant  rout. 


B.aR'RIS,   re.      {Zoul.)    A  large 
Guinea  coast. 


Sutift. 

baboon    of  the 
Brande. 

bAr'RIS-TJIR,  re.     [Low  L.  barrasterius ;   barra, 

a  bar.]     An  advocate  admitted  to  plead  at  the 

bar  in  the  English  courts  of  law  and  equity  ;  an 

advocate  ;  a  counsellor  at  law.  Shelton. 

Syn.  —  See  Lawyer. 

BAR'ROW,  n.  [A.  S.  bearom  ;  beran,  to  bear. — 
Low  L.  barrotum ;  Old  Fr.  barrot  or  berroette.'j 
A  kind  of  carriage  moved  by  the  hand.        Gay. 


BARYTA 

BAR'ROW,  re.  [A.  S.  beorh,  a  heap.]  A  hillock 
or  mound  of  earth.  Warton. 

BAR'ROW,  n.  [A.  S.  bearh,  a  barrow-pig.]  A 
''"g;  — properly  a  gelded  boar.  "I  say  'gentle,' 
though  this  barrow  grunt  at  the  wor A,"  Milton, 

bAr'RU-LET,  n.  {Her.)  The  fourth  part  of  a 
bar.  Crabb, 

11:1',^^^'^^'  I  "■■     (^^'""•)     A   field  divided  bar- 

BAR  RY,         5      ways,  that  is,  across  from  side 

to  side,  into  several  parts.  Crabb. 

B^E-SA'NJ-AN§,  re.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  Heretics 
who  first  appeared  in  the  sixth  century ;  —  called 
also  Semidtflites.  Hook. 

B ARSE,  re.  [A.  S.  bars ;  Ger.  bars ;  Dut.  boars.]  A 
name  for  the  common  perch.  — See  Bass. 

BAR'-Sh6e,  re.  A  horse-shoe  in  which  the  usual 
opening  at  the  heel  is  filled  by  a  connecting  piece 
or  bar  of  iron  to  protect  the  frog.   Farrfi.  Ency. 

BAB'-SH6t,  re.  Two  half-bullets  joined  together 
by  a  bar,  for  cutting  rigging,  masts,  &c. ;  double- 
headed  shot.  Crabb. 

BAR'SOW-ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  massive  snow-white 
iniueral  composed  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
lime,  and  so  named  from  Barsowski,  where  it 
occurs.  Dana. 

BAR'TJJR,  V.  re.  [It.  baratare  ;  Sp.  baratar ;  Fr. 
barater,  to  exchange.]  [i.  bartered  ;  pp.  bai{.- 
tering,  bartered.]  'To  traffic  by  exchanging 
one  commodity  for  another ;  to  trade  by  ex- 
change of  goods  in  distinction  from  trading  by 
the  use  of  money. 

A  man  has  not  every  thing  growing  upon  his  soil,  and 
therefore  is  willing  to  barter  witli  his  neighbor.  Collier. 

BAR'T^R,  V.  a.  To  give  in  exchange ;  —  sometimes 
followed  by  away.  "  He  bartered  away  plums 
for  nuts."  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Change. 

BAR'T^R,  re.     1.  The   act  of  trafficking  by  ex- 
change  of  one   commodity  for    another ;    ex- 
change. Bacon. 
2.  {Arith.)   A  rule  by   which  the  values  of 
commodities  of  different  kinds  are  compared. 

BAR'TJlR-jflR,  re.     One  who  barters.      Wakefield. 


tBAR'T(;R-Y,    re. 
barter. 


Exchange  of    commodities  ; 
Camden. 


BARTH,  re.  A  warm,  enclosed  place  for  calves, 
lambs,  &c.  [Provincial,  England.]  Farm.  Ency. 

BAR-THOL'0-MEW-TIDE  (bjr-thol'o-mu-tld),  re. 
[St.  Bartholomew  and  A.  S.  iid,  time,  season.] 
The  terra  near  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  "Like 
flies  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind."  Shak. 

BAE-TI-ZAN',  n. 
{Arch.)  A  small  pro- 
jecting turret  on  the 
top  of  a  house,  castle, 
&c. ;  a  wooden  tower. 
Francis. 

tBAR'TON    (bir'tn),  re. 

{Law.)  The  demesne  lands  of  a  manor  :  — the 
manor-house  and  out-houses.  Huloet. 

BAE'TRAM,  re.     A  plant ;  pellitory.         Boucher. 

BA'RUTH,  n.  An  East-Indian  measure  equal  to 
.54  or  58  pounds  of  pepper.  Crabb. 

BAR'WOOU  (-wud),  re.  An  African  wood  used 
for  violin  bows,  ramrods,  &c. ;  —  used  also  as  a 
red  dye-wood.  Weale. 

B.Sr-Y-OL6s'SI-4,  re.  [Gr.  /3npfe,  heavy,  and 
yXiuaaa,  the  tongue.]  Heavy  or  difficult  articu- 
lation; baryphonia.  Craig. 

bAR-Y-6§  'ma,  n.  [Gr.  ^apfa  heavy,  iajit'i,  smell.] 
A  genus  of  plants  with  fetid  leaves.       Loudon. 

bAr-Y-PHO  JVI-4,  re.  [Gt.  flapiis  and  0wv»i,  voice.] 
Heaviness  or  difficulty  of  pronunciation.  Craig. 

BAE-Y-STR6n'TI-AN-ITE  (-strSn'she-^n-It),  _  re. 
{Mm.)  A  mineral  of  a  grayish  color,  consisting 
chiefly  of  carbonate  of  strontia  and  sulphate  of 
baryta;  —  called  also  sij-omrejte,  from  its  being 
found  at  Stromness  in  Orkney.  Craig. 

BA-RY'TA  [b!f-n't!^,  K.  Sm.  R.  Brande ;  b5r'- 
e-t?,  J-F6.],  re.     [Gr.  (3«(ife,  heavy.]     {Min.)  An 
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oxide  of  barium ;  a  lieavy  alkaline  earth,  of  a 
gray  color,  not  easily  fused,  poisonous,  and 
forming  white  salts  with  the  acids.         Brande. 

BA-EYTE'  [bj-rlt',  Sm.  R. ;  bji-rT't?,  K.'\,n.  {Min.) 
Same  as  Baryta. 

BA-EY'TE§,  n.  [Gr.]  {Min.)  A  heavy  simple 
earth  ;  baryta.  —  See  Baktta.  P.Cyc. 

BA-EYT'JC,  a.     Relating  to  baryta.  Brande. 

BAR'Y-TINE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  vegetable  base  ob- 
tained from  VeratruTYi  album,  or  white  helle- 
bore ;  —  so  named  from  its  resemblance,  when 
precipitated,  to  baryta.  Hoblyn, 

BA-EY'TO-CAL'CiTE,  re.  [Gr.  /Sapfa,  heavy,  and 
t.  calx,  lime.]  {Min.)  A  mineral,  occurring 
both  massive  and  crystallized,  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  baryta  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Brande. 

BA-RY'TO-C^-LES'TINE,  n.  [Gr.  /3apfa,  heavy, 
and  L.  ccelestis,  of  the  sky,  blue.]  {Min.)  A 
sulphate  of  strontian.  Dana. 

t  BAR'Y-T5N,  re.  {Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument 
of  music  now  disused.  P.  Cyc. 

bAr'Y-TONE,  a.  1.  (ilus.)  Noting  a  low  pitch 
'of  voice,  or  a  grave,  deep  sound. ,  Moore. 

2.  {Gram.)  Applied  to  Greek  verbs  having 
no  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  which  is  therefore 
to  be  sounded  as  if  it  were  marked  with  the 
grave  accent.  Walker. 

BAR'Y-TONE,  re.  [Gr.  jiapiiToms;  llapis,  heavy, 
and'r(i)'of,  tone.] 

1.  {Mus.)  A  male  voice,  whose  compass  is 
between  that  of  the  tfenor  and  the  basso.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Greek  Prosody.)  A  word  not  accented  on 
the  lafet  syllable,  and  of  which  the  last  syllable 
is  therefore  to  be  sounded  as  if  it  were  marked 
with  the  grave  accent.  Walker. 

BA'SAL,  t6.    Belonging  to  the  base.  P.  Cyc. 

BA-SAlt'  [b?-sMt',  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  b^-sSlt',  K. ;  bsi- 
zolt',  Wb.\  re,  [L,  basalfes,  a  hard  stone  of 
Ethiopia.] 

1.  {Min.)  A  volcanic  rock  consisting  of  the 
minerals  augite,  felspar,  and  oxide  of  iron,  oc- 
curring in  columnar  or  globular  masses,  as  at 
the  Giant's  Causeway  and  Fingal's  Cave  ;  a  va- 
riety of  trap  rock.  Brande. 

2.  A  kind  of  black  porcelain  made  to  imitate 
natural  basalt.  Chambers. 

BA-SALT'IC  [b?i-s3il'tik,  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  b?-s51'tik,  K. 
Davis;  h^-7.^\'t\k,  Wb.'], a.  Relating  to,  or  like, 
basalt.  *'  Qenuine  basaltic  columns."  Pennant. 

BA-SAL'TI-FOEM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  basalt. 

BA-SAL'TINE,  re.  {Min.)  1.  Basaltic  hornblende. 
^    2.  A  column  of  basalt.  Smart. 

BAS'A-NITE,  re.  [Gr.  ffdaam;,  a  touchstone.] 
{Min.)  A  silicious  stone  or  flinty  jasper,  used 
to  determine  the  purity  of  the  precious  metals 
by  the  color  they  leave  upon  the  stone  when 
rubbed  upon  it ;  —  called  also  Lydian  stone  and 
touchstone.  Dana. 

BjIS-CHEFMLIMR'  (bi'shSv-?-15c'),  «.  [Fr.,  low 
knight.l  A  knight  inferior  to  a  knight-ban- 
neret. Smart. 

BAS'CI-NET,  n.  A  light,  basin-shaped  helmet, 
worn  in  England  in  the  14th  century;  —  written 
also  basinet  and  basnet.  Brande. 

BAs'CULEjn.    [Fr.]    1.  A  counterpoise,  or  lever, 
serving  to  lift  up  a  draw-bridge.         Stocqueler. 
2.  A  swing-gate.  — See  Baculb. 

BASE,  a.  [Gr.  )3dcr(f,  foundation ;  Low  L.  bassus ; 
It.  basso  ;  Sp.  baxo  ;  Fr.  bus.'] 

1.  f  Low  in  position ;  —  applied  to  things. 

By  that  eome  hole  an  entrance,  dark  and  base.    Spenser. 

2.  Low  in  birth  ;  without  dignity  of  rank. 
*'  Peasants  and  baser  people."  Spenser. 

3.  Bom  out  of  wedlock  ;  illegitimate.  "Why 
bastard  ?  wherefore  base  ?  "  Shak. 

4.  Of  mean  spirit ;  without  dignity  of  senti- 
ment ;  vile ;  contemptible.  "  I  '11  ne'er  bear  a 
base  mind."  Shak. 

If  you  call  a  man  nngrateful,  you  have  called  him  every 
thing  that  is  base.  Beattie. 

5.  Of  little  or  inferior  value ;  —  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  metals  as  compared  with  gold  or 
silver.  "  Gold  without  any  alloy  or  basermeta.1." 
Watts.     "  Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead."     Shak. 


6.  Deep;  grave;  —  applied  to  sounds.  —  See 

Bass.     "  Neither  loud  nor  6ase."  Grafton. 

I  have  sounded  the  very  base  string  of  humiUty.  ShaJ:. 

Base  estate,  {Law.)  that  estate  which  base  tenants 
have  in  tlleir  land.  CoweU. 

Syn.  —  What  is  ^lase  excites  abhorrence;  what  is 
vile  provokes  disgust ;  what  is  mean  awakens  con- 
tempt. Base  ingratitude  ;  dishonorable  conduct ;  vile 
flattery ;  mean  compliances  ;  worthless  thing  ;  di5- 
^race/ii^  proceeding ;«?M:&crf  action See  Contempt- 
ible, Abject. 

BASE,  n.  [Gr.  ^da:^,  foundation,  step  ;  (iaivai,  to 
walk ;  L.  basis ;  It.  basa,  base  ;  Sp.  'basa ;  Fr. 
base.'i 

1.  The  foundation  of  any  thing ;  basis. 

The  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff 
That  beetles  o'er  his  bane  into  the  sea.  Sliak. 

2.  The  pedestal  of  a  statue,  pillar,  or  column. 

Men  of  weak  abilities  in  great  place  are  like  little  statues 
set  on  great  banes,  made  the  less  by  their  advancement. 

Bacon. 

3.  t  That  part  of  any  ornament  that  hangs 
dovm,  as  housings.  "  Having  his  bases  and 
caparison  embroidered."  Sidney. 

4.  fpl.  A  kind  of  military  vestment.  ""With 
gauntlet  blue  and  bases  white."  Hudibras. 

5.  t  The  place  from  which  racers  or  tilters 
run  ;  a  starting-post. 

He  said;  to  their  appointed  base  they  went,       Dryden. 

6.  f  An  old  rustic  play;  —  called  also  bays 
and  prison-bars. 

He  with  two  striplings  (lads  more  like  to  run 

The  country  base  than  to  commit  such  slaughter) 

Made  good  the  passage.  Shak. ; 

7.  {Chetn.)  A  term  applied  to  leading  con- 
stituents, for  the  most  part  electro-positive,  of 
many  chemical  compounds,  as  alkalies,  earths, 
metallic  oxides,  metals,  &c.  Thus  sodium  is 
the  base  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt ; 
oxide  of  zinc  is  the  base  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
or  white  vitriol.  Graham. 

8.  {Math.)  The  lowest  side  of  any  figure,  as 
of  a  triangle,  cone,  &c.  Davies. 

9.  {Mus.)  The  lowest  part  in  a  concert, 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental ;  the  string  that 
gives  a  base  sound.  —  See  Bass. 

The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar,       Dryden. 

10.  {Dyeing.)  A  mordant  or  substance  that 
has  an  affinity  for  both  the  cloth  and  the  color- 
ing matter.  Ure. 

11.  {Mil.)  A  tract  of  country,  protected  by 
fortifications,  from  which  the  operations  of  an 
army  proceed.  Crabb. 

12.  {Fort.)  The  outer  side  of  the  polygon,  or 
the  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  flanked  angle 
of  a  bastion  to  the  angle  opposite.     Buchanan. 

13.  {Surveying.)  A  line  measured  with  great 
exactness  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  as- 
sumed as  an  origin  from  which,  by  a  series  of 
triangles,  the  angular  and  linear  distances  of 
remote  objects  may  be  determined.   SoTnerville. 

14.  {Bot.  &  Conch.)  That  part  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  apex;  as,  "The  base  of  a  leaf"; 
"  The  fiase  of  a  shell."  Ogilvie. 

Syn.  —  See  Foundation. 
BASE,  V.  a.     [Fr.  baser-l  \i.  BASED  ;  pp.  basing, 
based.]     To  place  on  a  basis  ;  to  lay  the  base 
or  foundation  of;  to  found.  Bp.  Blonifield. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary,  based  upon  the  works  of  For- 
cellini  and  Freund.  W.  Smith. 

Its  demands  were  based  on  the  foundation  of  right.  Ed.  Rev. 

If  the  facts  were  so,  it  confirms  a  theory  as  to  the  descent 
of  genius  in  the  maternal  line,  which  has  been  based  on  the 
examples  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  the  Schlegels,  Curran,Canning, 
and  Lord  Brougham.  £d.  Rev. 

Accurate  definitions  .  .  .  based  upon  etymology.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  BASE,  V.  a.  To  degrade  ;  to  abase ;  to  lower. 
"  They  could  not  once  base  their  pikes."  North. 

BASE'-BORN,  a.     Of  illegitimate  or  low  birth. 

But  see  thy  6asc-6oj-M  child,  thy  babe  of  shame.       Qay. 

BASE'-COURT  (bas'kort),  re.     [Fx.basse-cour.'] 

1.  f  Back-yard ;  a  court-yard.  Britton. 

2.  [base  and  court.]  {Law.)  An  inferior 
court  that  is  not  of  record,  as  a  court-baron, 
court-leet,  &c.  Whishaw. 

BASED, p.  «.  Clothed.  " Basediu  . .  .yebiet."IIaU. 

BASE'L^SS,  a.    Without  foundation.  Shak. 

BASE'-LINE,  re.  1.  {Persp.)  The  common  section 
of  a  picture  and  the  geometrical  plane.  Hutton. 

2.  {Surveying.)  A  base.  —  See  Base,  No.  13. 

3.  (Mil.)  Ahne,  as  of  frontier  or  efforts,  from 
which  military  operations  advance.  Bum. 


BASEL' LA,  n.  [Malabar.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
tlast-Indian  plants  cultivated  instead  of  spin- 
ach ;  Malabar  nightshade.  Loudon. 

BASE'LY,  ad.  In  a  base  or  unworthy  manner  ; 
disgracefully ;  dishonorably..  Shak. 

BASE'MPNT,  re.  {Arch.)  The  lowest  stoiy  of  a 
building,  or  that  which  supports  the  main  order 
of  architecture ;  a  story  of  a  house  below,  or 
partly  below,  the  level  of  the  street,  or  ground ; 
the  ground  floor.  Weale. 

BASE'-MIND'^D,  u..    Mean-spirited.      Camden. 

BASE'-MIND'^D-NfiSS,  re.  Meanness  of  spirit. 
"  A  timorous  base-mindedness."  Sandys. 

BASE'-MOULD'ING^,  n.  {Arch.)  Projecting 
mouldings  placed  above  the  plinth.        Ogilvie. 

BASE'N:5;SS,  re.     l.  Meanness  ;  vileness. 

Your  soul's  above  the  baseness  of  distrust.       Drj/den. 

2.  State  of  being  base,  or  of  inferior  value. 

"  Baseness  of  metal."  Swift. 

•       3.  Illegitimacy  of  birth ;  bastardy.       .  Shak. 

4.  Deepness  of  sound.      "The  baseness  or 

trebleness  of  tones."  Bacon. 

Syn.  — See  Abasement. 

BASE'-PLATE,  n.  The  foundation  plate  of  a 
steam-engine.  Weale. 

BASE'-SPIE'!T-?D,  a.  Having  a  base  spirit; 
base-minded ;  low ;  vile.  Baxter. 

BASE'-STEING,  re.  The  string  that  gives  the 
lowest  note.  Shak. 


BASE'-VI'OL,  re.    See  Bass-viol. 


Addison. 


fBASH,  V.  re.  [See  Abash.]  To  be  ashamed. 
"  They  bash  not  to  defile."  Bale. 

BA-SHAW',  re.  A  title  of  honor  among  the 
!Moors;  a  viceroy.  —  See  Pacha. 

BASH'FUL,  a.  Apt  to  lose  self-possession- in  the 
presence  of  strangers ;  wanting  confidence ; 
shy  ;  coy  ;  timid. 

And  basjiful  in  his  first  attempt  to  write.        Addison. 
Syn. ^— See  Bashfulness. 

BASH'FUL-LY,  ad.  Self-distrustfuUy ;  timorous- 
ly ;  in  a  coy  or  shy  manner.  Davenant. 

BASH'FUL-NESS,  re.  Want  of  self-possession  or 
confidence  ;  rustic  shyness. 

There  are  two  distinct  sorts  of  what  we  call  bash/ulness; 
this,  the  awkwardness  of  a  booby,  which  a  few  steps  into  the 
world  will  convert  into  the  pertness  of  a  coxcomb;  that,  a 
consciousness  which  the  most  delicate  feelings  produce,  and 
the  most  extensive  knowledge  cannot  always  remove. 

Mackenzie. 


Mere  bashfvlness,  without  merit,  is  awkward;  and  merit, 
witliout  modesty,  insolent.  Hughes. 

Syn.  —  Bashfulness,  shyness,  and  diffidence  all  im- 
ply fear  of  blame  or  disapprobation.  Diffidence  implies 
a  distrust  of  one's  own  powers  for  the  performance 
of  some  duty  or  act ;  bashfulness,  awkwardness  ;  shy- 
ness, more  or  less  of  affected  reserve.  Diffident  or 
distrustful  of  one's  self;  bashful  when  spoken  to  ; 
shy  of  company. 

BASH'L^SS,  a.     Shameless,     [r.]  Mason. 

t  BASH'M?NT,  re.  Abashment.  "As  I  stood  in 
this  bashment."  Gower. 

BA'SJC,  a.  {Chem.)  1.  Pertaining  to  abase,  or 
serving  as  a  base.  Craig. 

2.  Noting  salts  having  more  than  one  equiva- 
lent of  base  for  each  equivalent  of  acid.    Kane. 

BA'S!-Fi-5R,  re.  {Chem.)  That  which  converts 
into  a  salifiable  base.  Craig. 

BA'SJ-FY,  V.  a.  {Chem.)  To  convert  into  a  sali- 
fiable base.  Craig. 

BA§'IL  (biz'il),  re.  1.  The  angle  to  which  the  edge 
of  a  tool  is  ground.  Moxon. 

2.  [Gr.  ffaaO.iKds,  royal ;  Fr.  basilic.']  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  aromatic  plants,  whose  leaves  are 
used  as  a  condiment ;  Ocymum.  Loudon. 

3.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned ;  basil-leather ; 
bawsin.  Farm.  Ency. 

BAS'lL,  V.  a.  To  grind  to  a  proper  slope  or  an- 
gle.   "  Chisels  .  .  .  are  basiled  away."    Moxon. 

BAS'I-LAR,       1  (j5_     |-L_  jjjjj-j  .  Low  L.  basilaris ; 

BAS'J-LA-RY,  5  Gr.  3<1ot(,  foundation.]  {Anat.) 
Belonging  to  the  base  ;  chief ;  principal ;  — 
noting  an  artery  of  the  brain.  Dunglison. 

BA.<§IL'IC,  n.  [Fr.  basilique.]  A  large  hall ;  a 
basilica.  —  See  BASILICA.  Johnson. 
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BA-ijlL'JC,  1  „_  [Qr.  fia„aiK6i,  royal.]  1- 
BA-§lL'!-CAL,  5  {Anat.)  Chief;  principal ;  — ap- 
plied by  tile  ancients  to  parts  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  important  in  the  animal  economy ; 
as,  "  The  basilic  vein  of  the  arm."  Dunglison. 
2.  {Med.)  A  term  applied  to  ointments,  &c., 
supposed  to  be  of  great  virtue.  lyunglison. 

B.a-^IL'I-C4,n.;  -pX.  BA-1/li.'i-aA^.  \_GT.!iaci).tKrj, 
a  royal  mansion  ;  L.  basilica.']  1.  {Gr.  & 
Mom.  Arch.)  A  regal  or  large  hall  for  public 
business.  Brande. 

2.  (Mod.  Arch.)  A  magnificent  church,  built 
after  the  plan  of  the  ancient  basilica  which 
was  used  for  secular  purposes.  Brande. 

3.  [Basil  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople.] 
A  digest  of  the  laws  of  Justinian,  translated 
from  the  original  Latin  into  Greek,  by  order  of 
Basil  I.,  in  the  ninth  century.  P.  Cyc. 

B4-^IL'I-Cb3^,n.  [Gr.  ;8,i(Ti;.i/(ds,  royal.]  (Med.) 
An  ointment  of  great  virtue,  composed  of  yellow 
wax,  black  pitch,  and  resin,  of  each  one  part, 
and  of  olive  oil.  Quincy. 

BMS-l-LID  'I-4JV^,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sort 
of  heretics,  followers  of  Basilides,  chief  of  the 
Egyptian  gnostics.  Hook. 

BA§'!-LISK,  n.  [Gr.  fiaaiUmos ;  0anXe(is,  a  king; 
L.  basiliscus."] 

1.  A  fabulous  serpent,  so  named,  according 
to  Pliny,  from  a  white  spot  upon  its  head 
which  resembled  a  crown  ;  and  from  a  mod- 
ern fiction  that  it  sprang  from  a  cock's  egg  it 
was  called  also  cockatrice.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  Iguanian  family,  and  distinguished  by  an 
elevated  fin  or  crest  along  the  back.       Brande. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  large  species  of  ordnance,  so 
named  from  its  supposed  resemblance  in  deadly 
effect  to  the  serpent  of  that  name.    Buchanan. 

bAs-I-LO-sAu' RUS^n.  [Gr.  ffamXtbs,  aking,  and 
cat'past'a.  lizard.]"  (Pal.)  A  large  fossil  mammal 
related  to  the  whale.  Pictet. 

BAS'!L-WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  Wild  basil;  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Clinopodium  or  Calamintha.      Gray. 

BA'SIN  (ba'sn),  n.     [It.  bocino ;  Fr.  bassin.'] 

1.  A  small  vessel,  hollowed  out  circularly,  to 
hold  water  or  other  liquid. 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin 

Full  of  rose-water.  Shak. 

2.  A  pond;  a  bay  ;  any  enclosed  place  capa- 
ble of  holding  water,  as  a  dock  for  ships. 

The  jutting  land  two  ample  boys  divides; 
The  spacious  basina  arching  rocks  enclose, 
A  sure  defenceifroni  every  storm  that  blows.       I'ope, 

3.  (Anat.)  A  round  cavity  in  the  form  of  a 
tunnel  between  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  Johnson. 

4.  (Arts  &  Man.)  A  dish  used  by  glass- 
makers  in  forming  convex  glasses:  —  an  iron 
mould  used  by  hatters: — the  scale  of  a  bal- 
ance. Johnson. 

5.  (Phys.  Geog.)  The  portion  of  a  country 
drained  by  a  river  and  its  tributaries.    Brande. 

6.  (Geol.)  A  depression  of  strata  in  which 
accumulations  of  more  modern  date  are  depos- 
ited. "The  Parisian  basin."  "The  London 
basin."  Brande. 

^8®=  Sometimes  written  bason;  but  this  spelling  is 
less  authorized. 

BA'SINED  (ba'and),  u,.    Enclosed  in  a  basin. 

Thy  baained  rivers  and  imprisonecj  seas.  Young. 

BAS'J-NET,  n.     SeeBASOINET. 

BA'SIN-SHAPED  (ba'sn-shapt),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  basin.  P.  Cyc. 

BA'SJS,  n. ;  pi.  Bi'sE?.  [Gr.  /Siint,  step,  founda- 
tion ;  0ah(ji,  to  go,  to  walk  ;  L.  basis ;  It.  S;  Sp. 
basa ;  Fr.  base.  —  See  Base.] 

1.  A  base ;  a  foundation ;  that  on  which  any 
thing  is  raised. 

In  altar  wise  a  stately  pile  they  rear; 

The  basis  broad  below,  and  top  advanced  in  air.  Dryden, 

2.  The  pedestal  of  a  column. 

Observing  an  English  inscription  upon  the  basis,  we  read 
it  over  several  times.  Addison. 

3.  Groundwork;  first  principle. 

Build  me  thy  fortune  upon  the  basis  of  valor.      Shak. 

4.  (Pros.)  The  smallest  trochaic  rhythm. 

5.  (Chem.)  A  base.  — See  Base. 


6.  (Med.)  The  principal  ingredient  in  a  com- 
position. .Dunglison. 
Syn.  —  See  Foundation. 

BA-SlS'O-LUTE,  a.  [L.  basis,  base,  and  solvo, 
solutus,  to  loosen.]  (Bot.)  Prolonged  at  the 
base,  as  some  leaves.  Brande. 

bAsK,  v.  a.  [Perhaps  Dut.  bakeren,  to  swathean 
infant  before  the  fire  or  in  the  sun.     Skinner.] 

[i.  BASKED  ;  pp.  BASKING,  BASKED.]      To  Warm 

by  laying  out  in  the  sun  or  in  heat. 

And,  stretched  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength.  Milton. 

bAsk,  v.  n.     To  lie  in  the  sun  or  in  warmth. 

Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play, 

And  bask  and  whiten  m  the  blaze  of  day.  Fope. 

bAs'K^T,  n.     [L.  bascauda.  —  Welsh,  basged.] 

1.  A  vessel  made  of  twigs,  rushes,  or  other 
flexible  materials  interwoven. 

And  bending  osiers  into  baskets  weavcd.  Drydeji. 

2.  The  quantity  of  any  thing  contained  in  a 
full  basket ;  as,  "  A  basket  of  peaches." 

3.  (Arch.)  Part  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  — 
See  Acanthus.  Brande. 

4.  (Mil.)  A  cylindrical  frame  of  wicker-work, 
bottomless,  filled  with  sand,  and  used  as  a  de- 
fence against  small  shot ;  a  gabion.      Campbell. 

BAs'KflT,  u.  a.     To  put  in  a  basket.  Cowjier. 

bAs'KJT-HILT,  n.  A  hilt  of  a  weapon,  so  made 
as  to  cover  the  whole  hand. 

"With  basket-hilt  that  would  hold  broth. 

And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both.  Ibidibrus, 

BAs'K^T-HILT'JfD,  a.     Having  a  basket-hilt. 

bAs'K^T-WO'MAN  (-wiim'jn),  n.  A  woman 
who  plies  at  markets  with  a  basket.      Johnson. 

bAsk'JNG-SHARK,  n.  A  species  of  Squalus  or 
shark  ;  the  largest  of  the  shark  tribe  ;  the  sun- 
fish  of  the  Irish  ;  —  so  named  from  the  fact 
that  it  lies  much  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
basking  in  the  sun.  "  Crabb. 

t  BAs'LAED,  n.  A  short  dagger  hung  in  front  of 
the  girdle,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  had  an 
ornamental  sheath,  and  was  considered  a  mark 
of  gentility.  — ^Written  also  baselard.   Fairholt. 

BASaUE  (Msk),  a.  [Fr.]  Relating  to  Biscay,  or  to 
the  language  of  the  natives  of  Biscay.  Bosworth. 

bAs'UUJSH  (bSs'Ttish),  a.    Basque.  Browne. 

B.^SS  (b4s),  n.  [A.  S.  beers,  a  perch;  Ger.  bars.] 
(Ich.)  A  name  applied  to  various  marine  and 
fresh-water  fishes  more  or  less  allied  to  the 
perch.  Gray. 

bAss,  n.  [A.  S.  ftffis*,  the  bark  of  the  lime  tree  ; 
Dut.  §  Ger.  bast.] 

1.  An  American  tree  of  the  genus  Tilia,  re- 
sembling the  English  lime ;  basswood.      Ency. 

2.  The  bark  of  the  bass  or  lime,  used  for 
mats,  &c. ;  —  called  also  bast.  Todd. 

t  BASS,  V.  a.  [It.  basso,  low.  —  See  Base.]  To 
sound  in  a  deep  tone.  Shak. 

BASS,  u,.     (Mas.)  Low ;  deep  ;  base.       Johnson. 

BASS,  n.  (Mus.)  The  lowest  part  of  harmony ; 
or  the  lowest  or  deepest  part  of  the  composi- 
tion, which  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 
harmony  ;  —  written  also  base.  Brande. 

bAS'SA,  n.    See  Bashaw.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

bAS'SJT,  n.  (Geol.)  The  emergence  at  the  sur- 
face of  mineral  strata  from  beneath  each  other ; 
an  out-cropping  of  strata ;  basseting.         Lyell. 

BAS'S^T,  V.  n.  (Geol.)  To  incline  upwards  so 
as  to  appear  at  the  surface,  as  the  strata  of  a 
coal  mine  ;  to  crop  out.  Smart. 

BAs'S^T,  n.     [Fr.  bassette.']    A  game  at  cards. 

"  An  assembly  for  basset."  Addison. 

bAs'S^T— HORN,  n.   A  musical  wind  instrument, 

being  a  sort  of  enlarged  clarinet.      Buchanan. 

BAS'SET-ING,  a.  (Geol.)  Slanting  upward  to  the 
surface ;  cropping  out.  Humble. 

bAs'SJJT-ING,  ».     (GeoZ.)  Out-crop.     Hitchcock. 

bAS-SETTB',  n.     [Fr.]     1.    A  game  at  cards; 

basset.  Addison. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  small  bass  viol.  Brande. 

BASS'— HORN,  n.  A  modification  of  the  bassoon, 
much  lower  and  deeper  in  its  tones.  Buchanan. 


BAS'Sl-4,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  tall  tropical 
trees,  the  different  species  of  which  yield  a 
kind  of  thick  oil  like  butter,  used  for  food 
lamps,  and  soap-making  ;  and,  by  distillation,  a 
kind  of  arrack  called  niowra.  Lindley. 

BAs'SI-NET,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  wicker  basket 
with  a  hood,  for  a  young  infant.  iv.  Ency. 

BAs'SOCK,  n.    A  mat.    See  Bass.  Johnson. 

BAS-s66n',  n.  [Fr.  basson.]  (Mus.)  A  reed  wind 
instrument  of  wood,  serving  as  the  proper  bass 
to  the  oboe  and  clarinet ;  fugetto.  Brande. 

BAS-s66n'JST,  n.  One  who  performs  on  the 
"bassoon.  Craig. 

SAS'SO-Rl-Ll-E'yd  (re-lf-a'vo),  n.  See  BaSS- 
RELIEF.  '  Fairholt. 

BAS-SO'RINE  [bgia-so'rjn,  Brande,  CI. ;  bas'so-rln, 
Stn.  Wb.],  n.  A  constituent  part  of  certain 
gum  resins,  originally  discovered  by  Vauquelin 
m  the  gum  from  Bassora.  Brande. 

BASS-EE-LIEP'  (b&s-re-lef)  [b&s-re-lsf ,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  bas-re-lsf,  Wb.],  n.  [It. 
basso-rilievo,  low  embossed  work  or  relief;  Fr.' 
bas-relief.]  A  species  of  low  sculpture,  the  fig- 
ures of  which  do  not  stand  out  far  from  the 
ground^  Gray. 

BASS'— VI'OL,  n.  A  musical  stringed  instrument 
with  four  strings ;  a  violoncello.  Crabb. 

bAsS'WOOD  (-wfld),  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Tilia,  or  linden ;  —  especially  the  Tilia 
Americana.  Gray. 

bAsT,  n.  [Ger.  bast,  inner  bark.]  Inner  bark 
of  the  lime  or  linden  tree,  used  for  cordage  and 
mats;  bass.  McCulloch. 

BAs  '  T4.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Enough  !  stop  !  —  an  ex- 
pression used  by  the  leader  of  a  band.       Crahb. 

bAs'T ARD,  n.  [W.  basdardd.  —  Ger.  bastard.  — 
It.  §  Sp'.  bastardo  ;  Fr.  batai'd.] 

1.  A  child  bom  out  of  wedlock  ;  an  illegiti- 
mate child. 

a  bastard,  by  our  English  laws,  is  one  that  is  not  only  be- 
gotten, but  born,  out  of  lawful  matrimony.  JBtackstone. 

2.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine. 

Then  your  brown  bastard  is  your  only  drink.  Shak. 

3.  (Sugar  Refining.)  A  large  loaf  of  inferior 
brown  sugar  made  of  the  lowest  sirup,  or  sirup 
which  has  previously  yielded  sugar  by  two  or 
more  boilings.  Brande. 

bAs'TARD,  a,  1.  Bom  out  of  wedlock ;  illegiti- 
mate".    "  Bastard  children."  Shak. 

2.  Not  genuine ;  spurious  ;  false.  "  Such 
bastard  honors  as  attend  them."  Temple. 

Bastard  stucco,  a  coarse  kind  of  plastering.  —  Bas- 
tard wing,  three  or  five  quill-like  feathers  at  a  small 
joint  at  the  middle  of  the  wing.  —  Bastard  sugar, 
(^gar  Refining.)  inferior  brown  sugar,  made  of  sirup 
from  which  sugar  has  been  previously  extracted  by 
repeated  boilings.    Brande. 

t  BAs'TARD,  v.  a.  To  make  illegitimate  ;  to  bas- 
tardize.    "  To  Jnstord  our  children."     Burnet. 

bAs'TARD-Al'KA;NET,  re.  A  plant  yielding  a 
deep-red  dye  ;  Lithospermum  arvense.  Loudon. 

bAs'TARD-DIT'TA-NY,  n.  An  herb,  formerly 
used  in  medicine  ;  lUctatnnus  albus.      Hooped'. 

bAs'TARD-IN'DI-GO,  n.  A  North  American 
shrub,  the  Amorpha  fruticosa,  from  which  in- 
digo was  formerly  obtained.  Loudon. 

t  bAs'TARD-I|M,  n.    Bastardy.  Cotgrave. 

bAs'TARD-IZE,  v.  a.  [i.  bastardize  ;  pp.  bas- 
taedizino,  bastardized.]  To  make  bastard, 
or  illegitimate ;  to  declare  to  be  illegitimate. 
"  By  statute  wherein  the  Lady  Elizabeth  .  .  . 
is  .  . .  bastardized.^^  Blackstone. 

t  bAs'TARD-LY,  u.    Spurious.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  bAs'TARD-LY,  ad.     Spuriously.  Donne. 

bAs'TARD-TOAD'FLAX,  «.  A  perennial  wild 
plant;  Thesium  linophyllum.  Loudon. 

bAs'TAR-DY,  ».  State  of  being  a  bastard ;  ille- 
gitimacy. '^Bastardy  in  heirs  to  crowns."  Pope. 

BAS-TAR'NjC,  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  to  the  Bas- 
tarna^,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  ;  as,  "  Bastarnic  Alps." 

BASTE,  V.  u.     [i.  BASTED  ;  pp.  BASTING,  BASTED.] 
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1.  [lt.bastonare ;  Fr.  6os<o»»er,to  beatwitha 
baton ;  Sw.  basa,  to  strike.]  To  beat  with  a  stick. 

Quoth  she,  I  grant  it  is  in  vain 

For  one  that  '8  basted  to  feel  pain.         Svdibras. 

2.  To  drip  butter,  gravy,  or  other  fatty  and 
liquid  mixture  upon  while  j-oasting,  as  meat. 

The  fat  of  roasted  mutton  failing  oa  the  birds  will  serve  to 
haste  them.  iSyn/t. 

BASTE,  V.  a.     [Sp.  bastear  ;  Fr.  bastir,  to  stitch ; 
-  Ger.  bast,  bark  to  bind  with ;   It.  basta,  a  long 
stitch.] 

1.  To  sew  slightly  or  with  long  stitches. 

2.  To  mark  with  tar,  as  sheep.         Brockett. 

BAS-TiLE'  (b5s-tSl')  [bSs-tel',  K.  Sm. ;  b&s'tel,  W. 
R.  Todd],  n.  [Fr.  bastille,  a  fortress  or  castle 
with  towers.  Cotgrave.]  An  old  fortified  castle 
at  Paris,  built  in  the  14th  century,  and  used  as 
a  state-prison  until  it  was  demolished  by  the 
populace  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, July  14,  1789.  Crabb. 
The  Bastile, 
Ye  horrid  towers,  the  abode  of  brolcen  hearts.    Cowper. 

BAs-TI-MEJV'Td,n.     [It.]     A  ship. 
Then  the  bastimentos  never 

Had  our  foul  dishonor  seen.  Olover. 

BAS-TJ-NADE',  n.  Sc  V.  u.    Same  as  Bastinado. 

BAs-T[-NA'DO,  n.  [It.  bastonata,  a  blow  with  a 
stick;  bastone,  a  staff;  Sp.  bastinado  ;  Fr.  bas- 
tinade.']  A  cudgelling  ;  a  mode  of  punishment 
practised  in  Turkey,  Persia,  China,  &c. ;  — 
commonly  inflicted  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
'*  Bastinadoes,  cuts,  and  wounds."      Hudibras. 

BAS-TI-NA'DO,  V.  a.  \i.  bastinadoed  ;  pp.  bas- 
tinadoing ;  BASTINADOED.]  To  beat  with  a 
cudgel,  especially  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

The  basha,  on  a  summary  hearing,  orders  which  party  he 

E leases  to  be  bastinadoed,  and  then  sends  them  about  their 
usiness."  Blac/cstoiie. 

BAST'ING,  m.  1.  A  dripping;  as,  "The  basting 
of  meat." 

2.  Act  of  beating  with  a  stick.  * 

3.  Act  of  sewing  with  long  stitches. 

bAST'ION  (bast'yun),  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  A  large, 
projecting  mass  of  earth  or  masonry  at  the  an- 
gles of  a  fortified  work,  consisting  of  two  faces 
and  two  flanks,  and  so  constructed  that  every 
part  of  it  may  be  defended  by  the  flanking  fire 
of  some  other  part  of  the  works.  Campbell. 
Sym.  —  See  Foktifioation. 

BAS'TIONED  (b&st'yund),  a'.  Provided  with  bast- 
ions. Maurice. 

ijjj's  'TO,  n.  [It.]  The  ace  of  clubs  at  the  games 
of  ombre  and  quadrille.  Pope. 

t  BAS'TON,  re.     A  batoon.  Bacon. 

bAs'YLE,  re.  [Gr.  Pam;,  a  base,  and  l?.v,  matter.] 
(C/ieni.)  The  metallic  radical  of  a  salt ;  thus  the 
base  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  soda,  or  oxide  of 
sodium,  and  the  basyle  is  sodium.         Graharn. 

BAT,  n.  [A.  S.  bat;  beatan,  to  beat.— It.  Jos- 
tone  ;  Sp.  baston  ;-  Fr.  baton.'] 

1.  A  heavy  .stick ;  particularly  a  club  used  in 
driving  a  ball,  as  in  the  game  of  cricket.    Todd. 

2.  A  walking-stick.    [Local.  Sussex,  Eng.] 

A  handsome  bat  he  held 
On  which  he  leaned  as  one  far  in  eld.  Spenser, 

3.  A  weapon  to  do  execution  by  its  weight 
in  opposition  to  a  sharp  edge  ;  as,  "A  brick- 
bat"  ;  "A  whirl-6a*."  Todd. 

4.  A  mass  of  cotton  prepared  for  filling 
quilts,  &c. ;  batting.  Ogilvie. 

5.  A  term  given  by  miners  to  shale  or  bitu- 
minous shale.  Ogilvie. 

6.  [It.  basto ;  Fr.  b&t.]    A  pack-saddle! 

bAT,  n.  [Dan.  bahke; 
Scotch  bacK,  and  backie- 
bird.  Jamieson ;  "  backs 
either  rere-mice."  Wick- 
liffe.]  (Zool.)  A  chiropte- 
rous  mammal,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Vespertilio  of  Linnseus,  in  si,ze 
resembling  a  mouse,  and  having  its  fore-ex- 
tremities provided  with  a  distended  skin  or  web- 
bing, which  gives  it  the  power  of  flight.  It  re- 
mains in  concealment  during  the  day  in  caverns, 
ruinous  buildings,  hollow  trees,  and  such  hiding- 
places,  and  flits  forth  at  twilight  in  search  of 
food,  which  consists  chiefiy  of  insects.     Brande. 

bAt,  u.  n.    To  use  a  bat  at  cricket.     Duneombe. 


BAT'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  contended  for ; 
debatable.    "Batable  ground."  Cowell. 

2.  t  [A.  S.  bitan,  to  bite,  p.  bat.]  Fattening ; 
fertile.  —  See   Battable. 

BA-tAr  ' DE.au (_-do),  n.  [Fr.,  a  dam.]  A  cofFer- 
clam  for  building  the  piers  of  a  bridge.     Weale. 

BA-TA'TAS,  re.  [Sp.  batata.]  {Bot.)  A  convolvu- 
laceous  American  plant,  having  fleshy,  sweet, 
tuberous  roots,  cultivated  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  world  for  food ;  sweet  potato;  Carolina  po- 
tato ;  Convolvulus  batatas.  Gray. 

BA-TA'VJ-AN,  a.  [Batavi,  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  of  Betaw,  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Waal.] 

1.  Relatina  to  Batavia  or  Holland. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Batavia,  a  city  in  the  island 
of  Java.  Ency. 

BA-TA'VJ-AN,  re.    1.  A  Hollander.  Ogilvie. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Batavia,  the  principal 
city  in  the  island  of  Java. 

BATCH,  n.     [A.  S.  bacan,  to  bake.] 

1.  The  c^uantity  of  bread  baked  at  one  time. 

2.  {Mining.^  A  quantity  of  ore  sent  to  the 
surface  by  a  couple  of  men.  Weale. 

bAtch'S-LOE,  n.    See  Bachelor. 

BATE,  re.    [A.  S.  baie,  contention.] 
tention ;  debate,     [k.] 

BATE,   V.  a.      [A.  S.  beatan,  to  beat  down.] 
BATED  ;  pp.  BATING,  BATED.]  To  abate  ;  to 
minish;  to  lessen. 

Yet  I  arfjue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope.  Milton, 

BATE,  V.  re.    To  flutter,  as  a  hawk.  —  See  Bait. 


Strife ;  con- 
Shak. 


1  di- 


BATEMU   (b&t-o'),    n.  ;    pi. 
[Fr.]     A  long,  light  boat. 


BATEAUX    (bat-oz'). 
Hutchinson. 


t  BATE'-BEEED'ING,  u.    Breeding  strife.  Shak. 

t  BATE'FUL,  a.     Contentious.  Sidney. 

t  BATE'LfSS,  a.     Not  to  be  abated.  Shak. 

tBATE'MfNT,  re.    Abatement.  Moxon. 

BAT'-FO\Vl-J;E,  re.    One  who  practises  bat-fowl- 
ing, Barrington. 

BAT'-FoWL-ING,  n.   Bird-catching  in  the  night- 
time while  the  birds  are  roosting.  Shak. 

t  bAt'FUL,  a.    [Bat,  old  past  p.  of  bite,  and  full. 
Tooke.]  Fruitful.  "  Batful  -pastuves."  Drayton. 

BATH,  re. ;  pi.  bSth?.     [bath,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  b&th,  R.]     [A.  S.  bcBth,  a  bath.] 

1.  A  receptacle  of  water  for  washing  the 
body,  or  immersing  it  to  cure  disease.  Ure. 

2.  An  edifice  containing  a  bath  or  baths. 
**  The  baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome."       Brande. 

He  went  and  visited  the  queen  at  the  bath,  where  he  staid 
only  a  few  days.  Bunmt, 

3.  Exposure  of  the  body,  for  cleanliness  or 
health,  to  water,  or  to  steam  or  vapor  of  any 
sort ;  as,  "  The  physician  recommended  a  bath  " ; 
"  A  warm  bath  "  ;  "A  cold  bath  "  ;  "A  vapor 
bath." 

4.  (Chem.)  A  medium  for  communicating 
heat ;  as,  when  a  vessel  is  placed  in  heated 
sand,  water,  or  steam,  it  is  said  to  be  in  sa7id- 
bath,  water-bath,  or  steam-bath.  Brande. 

5.  {Ant.)  A  Hebrew  measure  equal  to  7h 
gallons,  or  thirty  wine  quarts.  Cruden. 

6.  {Metallurgy.)  The  fusion  of  metallic  mat- 
ter for  refining  or  other  purpose.  Crdbb. 

Order  of  the  Bath,  a  British  order  of  knighthood. 
Eni^hts  of  the  Bath  were  so  called  from  the  ancient 
custom  of  bathing  previous  to  installation.  —  Shower 
bath,  water  applied  to  the  body  by  falling  upon  it 
through  numerous  apertures  in  the  manner  of  a 
shower.  —  Vapor  bath,  moisture  and  heat  applied  to  the 
body  by  means  of  steam  ;  or  a  medicinal  application 
made  by  means  of  a  substance  in  the  form  of  vapor, 

as  a  sulphur  bath. Medicated  bath,  a  liquid  or  vapor 

bath  having  medicinal  properties  from  the  substances 
mingled  with  it. 

BATH'— BRICK,  n.    A  preparation  of  calcareous 
earth  used  in  cleaning  knives.  Craig. 

BATHE  (bath),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  bathian,  to  bathe  ;  Ger. 
baden.]     [j.  bathed  ;  pp.  bathing,  bathed.] 
1.  To  immerse  as  in  a  bath,  or  to  wash  with 
water,  for  health  or  cleanliness. 

Chancing  to  batJte  himself  in  the  Biver  CydnuB,  through 
the  excessive  coldness  of  these  waters  he  fell  siek.         South. 


2.  To  cover  with  a  profusion  of  any  liquid. 
Phcenician  Dido  stood. 
Fresh  from  her  wound,  her  bosom  bathed  in  blood.   Dryden, 

BATHE,.  V.  re.    To  lave  one's  body  in  water. 

They  bathe  in  summer,  and  in  winter  slide.  Waller. 

BATHE,  re.    Act  of  bathing,     [e,.]  Stanley. 

BATH'JIR,  n.    One  who  bathes.  Chapman. 

BA-THET'IC,  a.  [See  Bathos.]  Relating  to  ba- 
thos; sinking,    [r.]  Coleridge. 

BATH'JNG,  re.  The  act  of  immersing  in  a  bath ;  a 
washing.  "Bathings  and  anointings."  Eakewill. 

BATH'!N6-R66m,  K.  A  room  used  by  bathers. 
"Little  bathing-rooms  fitted  up."        Melmoth. 

BATH'5NG-TUB,  n.    A  tub  used  for  bathing. 

BAT-HORSE,  or  BAW-HORSE  (biw'hors),  re.  A 
baggage  horse  which  bears  the  bat  or  pack-sad- 
dle. Crabb. 

BA'THOS,  re.  [Gr.  PiOos,  depth.]  {Rhet.)  A  lu- 
dicrous descent  from  elevated  to  mean  thoughts ; 
a  sinking  ;  an  anticlimax.  Arbuthnot. 

BATH'— STONE,  re.  A  species  of  limestone,  quar- 
ries of  which  are  found  near  Bath,  England.  It 
consists  of  minute  globules  cemented  together 
by  yellowish  earthy  calcareous  matter,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  the  roe  of  a  fish,  hence 
called  roe-stone.  Buchanan. 

BAT' IHG, prep.     Except;  abating. 

If  we  consider  children,  we  have  little  reason  to  think  that 
they  bring  many  ideas  with  them,  bating,  perhaps,  some  faint 
ideas  of  hunger  and  thb-st.  Locke. 

BAT-lSTE  ',  re.  [Fr.]  Fine  linen  cloth  or  lavni, 
made  in  Picardy,  Flanders,  &c.  Rawson. 

bAt'LJ;T,  re.  A  square  piece  of  wood  for  beat- 
ing linen  and  clothes  in  washing ;  —  written 
also  batler  and  battril.  Shak. 

BAT'-MAN,  or  BAW'-MAN  (baw'mSn),  re.  {Mil.) 
A  man  in  the  army  who  takes  care  of  the  bat- 
horses,  cooking  utensils,  &c.  P.  Cye. 

BAT'-m6n-?Y,  or  BAW'-M6n-?Y,  n.  Money 
paid  to  the  bat-man.  WasMngton. 

BAT'-NET,  re.  A  net  to  put  over  the  nests  of 
bats.  Booth. 

bJtOJV  (bii-tong'  or  bit'on),  n.     [Fr.  a  staff.] 

1.  A  marshal's  staff;  a  batoon.     Beau.  ^  Fl. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  rod  used  by  a  conductor  in 
beating  time.  Ihoight. 

BAT'OJ^-J^rmR,  re.  [Fr.]  An  elected  president 
of  an  order  or  fraternity.  Brande. 

BA-t66n',  re.     [Fr.  biton.] 

1.  A  stafi'  or  club.  Hudibras. 

2.  A  staff  of  a  field-marshal ;  a  baton. 

3.  {Her.)  A  staff  or  sign  to  denote  illegiti- 
mate descent.  Johnson. 

BA-TrA  'eHI-A,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  pdrpaxo!,  a 
frog.]  {Zool.)  An  order  of  reptiles  including 
toads,  frogs,  and  salamanders.  Brande. 

BA-TEA'jCHI-AN,  re.  (Zosl.)  An  animal  belonging 
to  the  order  Batrachia.  Brande. 

BA-TEA'€HI-AN,  a.  {Zool.)  Noting  an  animal 
belonging  to  the  order  Batrachia.  Brande. 

BAT'RA-jCHITE,  n.  {Min.)  Frog-stone  ;  a  fossil 
resembling  a  frog  in  color.  Smart. 

BAT'RA-€H6IB,  a.  [Gr.  fi&rpaxoi,  a  frog,  and 
ilios,  form.]  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  batra- 
chians  ;  frog-like.  Qu.  Rev. 

BAT-RA-€h6m-Y-0M'A-£;HY,  n.  [Gr.  Pirpa^os, 
a  frog,  fiBi,  a  mouse,  and  f<d;;(;i),  a  battle.]  A  bat- 
tle between  the  frogs  and  the  mice  ;■ — the  title 
of  a  parody  on  the  Iliad.  Warton. 

BAT-RA-jGHOPH'A-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  /3drpa;i(-os,  a  frog, 
and  ipdyoi,  to  eat.]    Feeding  on  frogs.     Qu.  Rev. 

BAt'SHELL,  re.  {Conch.)  The  dusky  brown  vo- 
luta.  Hill. 

bAt'S'MAN,  n.  {Cricket.)  The  man  who  has  the 
bat  in  the  game.  Craig. 

bAt  '  TA,  re.  [Hindostanee,  deficiency,  discount, 
allowance.]  An  allowance  made  to  military 
oflicers  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  addition  to  their  pay.  P.  Cyc. 
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fBAT'TA-BLE,  a.  [A.  S.  hitaUy  to  bite,  j3.  6a^. 
^^See  'Batpul.] 

1.' Causing  fatness;  fattening.  "Grass  .  .  . 
fine,  wholesome,  and  battable."  Holland. 

2.  Fertile,  as  land.  [Local,  England.]  "Parts 
of  Barbary  .  .  .  fruitful  and  battable.''     Burton. 

fBAT'TAI-LANT,  n.    A  combatant.        Shelton. 

t  BAT'TAI-LOtJS,  a.  Warlike.  '*  Banded  powers 
in  battailous  aspect."  Milton. 

BAT-TAL'IA  (b^t-tal'y?),  n.  ;  pi.  battalia?.^  [It. 
'battaglia;'%-Q.  batalla;  Fr.  bataille.] 

1.  The  order  of  battle.  "  Next  morning  the 
king  put  his  army  into  battalia."       Clarendon. 

2.  The  main  body  of  an  army.  "Our  batta- 
lia trebles  that  account."  Shak. 

BAT-TAL'ION  (b?t-taryun),  n.  [Fr.  bataillon.] 
'a  division  of  the  infantry  in  an  army,  variable 
in  number,  from  500  to  1000  men.  Brande. 


BAT-TAL'IONED  (-yund), 
talions. 


[A.  S.  bitan^  to  bite.  —  See 


Formed  into  bat- 
Craig. 

fBAT'TEL,  or  BAT'TIL  (bat'tl),  V.  a.  [A.  S. 
bitan^  to  bite.  —  See  Batful.I  To  render  fer- 
tile.    *'  To  battel  barren  land.  Ray. 

BAT'TEL  (bSlt'tl),  V.  n.     1.  To  grow  fat. 

For  sleep,  they  snid,  would  make  her  battel  better.     Spenser. 

2.  To  stand  indebted  in  the  college  books,  at 
Oxford,  Eng.,  for  what  is  expended  at  the  but- 
tery in  the  necessaries  of  eating  and  drinking ; 
to  take  provisions  from  the  buttery.  At  Cam- 
bridge, size  is  used  in  a  similar  sense.  At  Ox- 
ford there  is  a  description  of  students  named 
battellers,  or  battlers  ;  at  Cambridge,  sizars. 

BAT'TEL,  or  BAT'TLE  (bat'tl),  a.  Fruitful ;  fer- 
tile.   "  A  fertile  field  or  a  baitel  soil."  Holland. 

BAT'TEL  (bat'tl),  n. 
Batful.J 

1.  A  student's  account  at  Oxford  :  —  a  small 
allowance  of  food  at  Eton  College.  Tooke. 

2.  (Law.)  [Fr.  bataille.'\  Duel  or  single  com- 
bat ;  a  species  of  trial  introduced  into  England 
at  the  time'  of  the  Norman  conquest,  in  which 
a  person  accused  of  felony  was  allowed  to  fight 
with  his  accuser,  under  the  idea  that  Heaven 
would  give  the  victory  to  the  innocent  or  in- 
jured party.  Burrill. 

BAT'TEL-L^R  (bat'tl-ler),  or  BAT'TL^R,  n.  A 
student  at  Oxford,  in  England.  — See  Battel. 

t  bAT'TEN  (bat'tn),  -u.  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  bitan,  to 
bite.]     To  fatten  ;  — to  grow  fat. 

Battening  our  flocka  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night.  Milton. 
^  GoandftaHcrton  cold  bits.  Shak. 

'  bAt'TEN  (bat'tn),  if.     [Probably  from  Fr.  baton^ 
a  staff,  from,  its  slender  width.     Brande.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber,  usually  from  two  to  four, 
and  sometimes  seven  inches  broad,  and  one 
thick,  used  for  wainscot :  —  a  scantling  used  in 
boarding  floors,  &c. :  —  a  thin  piece  of  wood. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  thin  strip  of  wood  or  metal  put 
around  the  hatches  to  fasten  down  the  tarpau- 
ling  or  covering  ;  also  put  upon  rigging  to  keep 
it  from  chafing.  "  Dana. 

3.  {Mech.)  The  movable  bar  of  a  loom,  which 
serves  to  strike  in,  'or  close,  the  threads  of  a 
woof.  Francis. 

Batten  door,  a  door  on  the  surface  of  which  are 
fixed  battens,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
framed  door.  —  Batten  fiqor^  the  same  as  a  boarded 
floor. 

BAT'TEN  (bJit'tn),  V.  a.  To  fasten  with  battens, 
as  the  hatches  of  a  ship,  &c.  Clarke. 

BAT'TEN-ING,  n.^  {Arch.)  Narrow  battens  fixed 
to  a  wall,  to  which  the  laths  for  plastering  are 
nailed.  Brande. 

BAT'T^R,  0.  a.  [A.  S.  beataUf  to  beat;  It.  bat- 
^tere ;  Sp.  batir ;   Fr.  battre.]       [i.  battered  ; 

pp.  BATTERING,  BATTERED.] 

1.  To  beat  with  repeated  blows  ;  to  injure  by 
beating;  to  shatter. 

Now  were  the  walls  beaten  with  the  rams,  and  many  parts 

thereof  shaken  and  battered.  Holland. 

Battering  the  pavement  with  their  coursers'  feet.   Bryden. 

2.  To  wear  out  with  service.  **  I. am  a  poor 
old  battered  fellow."  Arbuthnot. 

BAT'TjpR,  V.  n.  {Maso7iry.)  To  slope  backward 
from  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  base,  as  the 
face  of  a  wall ;  —  opposed  to  overhang.  Brande. 


bAt'TJPR,  71.  [Fr.  battre,  to  beat.]  1.  A  mixture 
of  ingredients  beaten  together.  "  A  thick  gruel 
or  batter."  Holland. 

2.  {Masonry.)  An  inclination  or  sloping  back- 
ward of  the  face  of  a  wall. 

3.  {Mil.)  A  cannonade  of  heavy  ordnance 
against  a  foi'tress. 

BAT't:^R-:5R,  n.     One  that  batters,    Bp.  Taylor. 

bAt'Tj^R-ING-RAM,  n.  {Mil.)  An  ancient  mil- 
itary engine  for  battering  down  walls  of  cities, 
being  a  suspended  beam,  long  and  heavy,  and 
having  one  end  armed  with  iron.  Brande. 

bAt'T^IR— RtJLE,  n.  An  instrument  consisting 
of  a  plumb-line  and  a  triangular  frame,  one 
side  of  which  makes  a  given  angle  with  the 
plumb-line  ;  —  applied'to  the  surface  of  an  in- 
clined wall  to  ascertain  whether  it  makes  the 
same  angle  with  a  vertical  line.  Francis. 

BAT'TJglR-Y,  «.     L  The  act  of  battering  ;  attack. 

Earthly  minds,  like  mud  walls,  resist  the  strongest  bat- 
teries. Locke. 
Where  ia  beat  place  to  make  our  battery  next  ? 
I  think  at  the  north  gate.  Shak. 

2.  {Mil.)  The  frame,  mound,  or  parapet  on 
which  cannon  or  mortars  are  mounted. 

3.  {Elec.)  A  combination  of  coated  surfaces 
of  glass,  or  glass  jars,  so  connected  that  they 
may  be  charged  at  once,  and  discharged,  hy  a 
common  conductor.  Craig. 

4i.  {Galvanism.)  A  combination  of  plates,  or 
other  forms,  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  of  other  dis- 
similar substances,  arranged  for  the  development 
of  an  electrical  current  by  immersion  in  a  dilute 
acid  or  a  saline  solution  ;  —  invented  by  Volta, 
and  hence  called  the  Voltaic  pile,  or  Voltaic 
battery. — See  Voltaic. 

5.  {Law.)  The  unlawful  beating  of  another. 
—  See  Assault. 

There  may  be  assault  without  battery\  but  battery  always 
implies  an  assault.  C/iambers. 

(^Mil.)  Cross  batteries,  two  batteries  so  situated  as 
to  play  oil  the  same  object  at  a  given  angle.  —  Battery 
(PenJUade  is  one  formed  to  sweep  the  whole  length  ol' 
a  given  straight  line. — ji  battery  en  dcharpc  is  one 
that  plays  in  an  oblique  direction.  —  Battery  de.  revers 
plays  on  the  back  of  the  enemy.  —  Camerade  battery 
is  one  in  which  several  guns  are  engaged  on  the  same' 
object  at  the  same  time.  —  Ricochet  battery  ia  one  from 
which  cannon  are  discharged  with  a  small  quantity 
of  powder  and  little  elevation,  so  as  to  carry  a  ball 
just  over  a  parapet,  and  cause  it  to  roll  along  to  the 
opposite  rampart  witli  destructive  effect. 

BAt'TING,  n.     1.  Cotton  or  wool  in  mass  pre- 
pared for  quilts.  Craig. 
2.  A  game  played  with  a  bat.                 Craig. 

bAt'TjSH,  a.     Resembling  the  bat.  Vernon. 

BAT'TLE  (bat'tl),  n.  [It.  battaglia;  Sp.  batalla; 
Fr.  bataille.'] 

1.  A  hostile  encounter  or  engagement ;  a 
fight ;  a  contest ;  a  combat. 

The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 

Eccl.ix.U. 

2.  The  main  body  of  an  army  ;  the  battalia. 
Draijon  battle,  a  battle  in  which  neither  party  gains 

the  victory.  —  Battle  royal,  (^Provincial,  Eng.)  a  battle 
with  fists  or  cudgels,  in  which  more  than  two  are 
engaged  ;  a  melte  :  —  a  fight  of  game-cocks,  in  which 
more  than  two  are  engaged.  Halliwell. 

Syn.  —  Fight  and  engagement  do  not  necessarily 
imply  the  use  of  weapons  ;  battle  and  cowbat  do.  A 
bloody  battle  ;  a  general  engagement ;  a  single  combat ; 
a  fight  between  two  dogs,  or  between  two  armies: 

BAT'TLE,     v.    n.      \i.    BATTLED  ;  pp.    BATTLING, 

battled.]     To  contend  in  battle  ;  to  fight. 

The  Scipios  battled,  and  the  Gracchi  spoke.  Dyer. 

BAT'TLE-AR-RAY',  71.  Order  of  battle.  "  Two 
parties  drawn  up  in  battle-array."        Addison. 

bAt'TLE-Axe  (bat'tl-aka),  n.  An  ancient  mili- 
tary weapon,  purely  offensive.  Carew. 

tBAT'TLED(bat'tld)a".  Embattleraented.  "Tow- 
ers battled  high."  Tuberville. 

bAt'TLE-DOOR  (bat'tl-dor),  n.  [Perhaps  Sp.fia^o- 
llador,  a  combatant,] 

1.  An  instrument,  like  a  bat,  used  in  playing 
with  a  shuttlecock.  Locke. 

2.  t  A  child's  horn-book.  Johnson. 
bAt'tle-ment  (batl- 

tl-ment),  n.  {Arch.) 
A  wall,  or  parapet,  on 
the  top  of  a  building, 


bat'tle-piece, 

battle. 


with  embrasures,  or  open  places,  originally  de- 
sired for  military  purposes,  the  lower  part 
ottering  facility  for  the  discharge  of  missile 
weapons,  and  the  higher  serving  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  enemy  ;  —  now  used  in  church 
towers  and  other  buildings  as  an  ornament. 
Not  high-raised  battlements  or  labored  mounds.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

bAt'TLE-MENT-^D,  a.  Secured  by  battlements 
or  parapets.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

A  painting  representing  a 
Pope. 
bAt'TLI^R,  u.     Same  as  Batteller.         Crabb. 

BAt'TLJNG,  n.     Conflict ;  encounter  ;  battle. 
Swelled  tlic  growing  winds 
'  With  wild  surmises,  battlings,  sounds  of  war.    Thomson. 

t  BAT-T0l'O-(?IST,  n.  One  who  repeats  the  same 
thing.     "A  truly  dull  battologist."      Whitlock. 

t  BAT-TOL'0-griZE,  v.  a.  To  repeat  needlessly 
the  sanie  thing.  Sir  T.  Herbei't. 

t  BAT-T6L'0-^Y,  n.     \Gr.^aTToloyia',    Bdrro?,  the 

proper  name  of  a  stammering  King  of  Gyrene, 
or  of  a  tiresome  poet,  and  Atiyoj,  discourse.]  A 
needless  or  tiresome  repetition.  "Heathenish 
battology  of  multiplying  words."  Milton. 

BAT'TON,  n.  That  part  of  a  loom  which  closes 
the  work.      See  Batten.  Ash. 

BATTUE  (bat'tu),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  {Hunting.)  A  term  denoting  the  practice 
of  beating  the  bushes  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing out  game.  Craig. 

2.  The  game  turned  out  by  beating  ttie 
bushes.  Smart. 

B4T-TURE',  ft.  [Fr.]  An  elevation  of  the  bed 
of  a  river  to  the  surface.  Bouvier. 

B4  T-  TU '  TA,  n.  [It.,  a  beating  of  time.]  {Mus.) 
The  motion  of  beating  with  the  hand  or  foot  in 
directing  the  time.  Brande. 

t  BAt'TY,  a.     Belonging  to  the  bat.  Shak. 

BATZ,  n.  [Ger.  batzen.]  A  German  coin  of  less 
value  than  a  farthing.  Crabb. 

bAU-BEE',  n.   A  halfpenny.    [Scotland.] 

A  copper  Otho  or  a  Scotch  bavbee.  Bramston. 

j6^  As  this  coin  bore  the  bust  of  James  VI,  wlieii 
young,  some  have  imagined  that  it  received  its  des- 
ignation, as  exhibiting  the  figure  of  a  baby.  But  the 
name,  as  well  as  the  coin,  Dr.  Jamieson  adds,  ex- 
isted before  his  reign.  Pinkertoii,  however,  with 
whose  derivation  Dr.  Jamieson  declares  himself  sat- 
isfied, ascribes  the  first  use  of  the  word  to  a  copper 
coin  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  He  derives  it 
from  bas-billon,  the  worst  kind  of  billon.     Richardson. 

BAU'BLE,  ft.     See  Bawble.  Shak. 

BAu'D^-KIN,  n.    A  rich  cloth  for  garments  used  * 
by  the  nobility  of  the  middle  ages,  and  com- 
posed of  silk  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold ; 
—  so  called  from  having  been  originally  manu- 
factured at  Baldeck,  or  Babylon.  Fairholt. 

BAU-DIS'S?;RiTE,  ft.  {Min.)  A  carbonate  of 
magnesia ;'  magnesite.  Dana. 

bAuQtE,  n.  A  coarse  drugget  manufactured  in 
Burgundy.  Crabb. 

BAU-HJM'l-A,  ft.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  arborescent 
plants ;  mountain  ebony ;  —  so  named  in  honor 
of  the  two  botanists  Bauhin.  Loudon. 

bAuk,  or  bAulK,  n.     1.  A  long  piece  of  timber, 
or  trunk  of  a  fir  tree,  or  deal,  for  building.  Grier. 
2.  A  ridge  of  unploughed  land  between  fur- 
rows.—  See  Balk.  Loudon. 

bAu'LTTE,  ft.  {Min.)  Silicate  of  alumina ;  a 
white  transparent  mineral,  in  thin  splinters, 
found  in  the  matter  ejected  from  a  volcano  in 
Iceland.  Ogilvie. 

bAulk  (bawk),  V.  a.    See  Balk. 

BAU'LOIS,  ft.  A  piece  of  punk  stuff  used  by 
miners  for  firing  a  train.  Stocqueler. 

BA-VA'RI-AN,  a.    Relating  to  Bavaria.  Murray. 

BA-VA'RI-AN,  ft.    A  native  of  Bavaria.     Bussell. 

bAv-A-ROI?',  ft.  [Fr.  Bavarois,  Bavarian.]  A 
kind  of  cloak.     "  The  looped  bavaroy."      Gay. 

BAV'IN,  ft.  1.  A  fago't ;  a  stick ;  a  piece  of  waste 

wood.  "Mounted  on  a  hazel  bavin."  Hudibras. 

2.  Impure  limestone.  Halliwell. 
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bAw'BLE,  n.  [Low  L.  baubella  ;  Fr.  babiole  ; 
but  Spelman  suggests  Fr.  beau-belle,  masculine 
and  feminine  adjectives  for  pretty.'] 

1.  f  A  short  stick,  having  a  head  with  an 
ass's  ears  fantastically  carved  upon  it.     Nares. 

2.  A  trifling  piece  of  finery  of  more  show 
than  use  ;  a  trmket ;  a  gewgaw  ;  a  trifle.  Swift. 

tBAW'BUNG,  a.    Trifling ;  contemptible.  Shak. 

t  bAw'cOck,  ».  [Johnson  suggests  Fr.  beau, 
fine,  and  Eng.  coc/c]    A  fop.  Shak. 

BAWD,  n.  [Old  Fr.  baude,  bold,  riotously  joy- 
ous.]    A  procurer ;  a  procuress.  Shak, 

t  BAWD,  V.  u.    To  foul ;  to  dirty.  Skelton. 

BAwD,  v.  n.  To  procure  for  vice  ;  to  pander  to 
licentiousness.  Spectator. 

BAwD'BOEN,  p.  a.    Descended  of  a  bawd.  Shak. 

BAW'DI-LY,  ad.    Obscenely  ;  filthily.    Johnson. 

BAW'DI-NESS,  n.     Obsoeneness  ;  lewdness. 

BAWD'— MON'jpY,  n.  A  plant  having  leaves  as 
fine  as  hairs ;  Meum  athamanticum.      Loudon. 

B Aw'DEICK,  n.    A  belt.  —  See  Baldrick. 

bAw'DRY,  n.    1.  Procuration  for  purposes   of 

lust.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Obscene  language  or  conduct.      Bp.  Hall. 

bAwd'SI-IIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  bawd.         Ford. 

BAw'DY,  a.    Filthy  ;  obscene  ;  lewd.  Shak. 

B  A W'DY-HOiySE,  M.  A  house  used  for  lewdness 
and  prostitution  ;  a  brothel.  Dennis. 

BAwk,  n.  A  cross-beam  in  the  roof  of  a  house, 
which  unites  and  supports  the  rafters  ;  a  tie- 
beam.  —  See  Back.  Clarke. 

BAWL,  V.  n.  [L.  balo,  to  bleat ;  A.  S.  bellan ; 
Ger.  bellen,  to  bellow;  "W.  ballaro,  to  shout.] 

[i.  BAWLED  ;  pp.  BAWLING,  BAWLED.] 

1.  To  make  vehement  or  clamorous  outcries  ; 
to  hoot ;  to  shout.  . 

They  hawl  for  freedom  in  their  eenselesg  mood. 

And  still  revolt  wlien  truth  would  set  them  free.   Milton. 

2.  To  cry  as  a  froward  child. 

A  little  child  was  hawlii^j,  and  a  woman  chiding  it. 

DEstrangz, 
BAWL,  V.  a.     To  proclaim  as  a  crier. 

It  grieved  me  when  I  saw  labors  which  had  cost  so  much 
bawled  about  by  common  hawkers.  Swift. 

BAwL,  u.  A  vehement  clamor ;  an  outcry.  Pope. 

BAWL'JIR,  n.     One  who  bawls.  Echard. 

BAWL'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  crying  aloud;  the  loud 
crying  of  a  child. 

%  If  they  were  never  suffered  to  have  what  they  cried  for 

they  would  never  with  haioling  and  peevishness  contend  for 
mastery.  Locke. 

t  bA WN,  n.  [Irish,  properly  from  Goth,  bauan, 
to  dwell ;  Ger.  baueri,  to  build  a  habitation.] 

1.  A  fortified  square,  in  which  the  people 
used  to  meet  for  the  settlement  of  diff'erences 
between  parties  and  townships.       '       Spenser. 

2.  An  enclosure  with  mud  or  stone  walls  for 
securing  cattle  at  night.  Todd. 

3.  A  large  house.  Swift. 

bAw'K^L,  n.  A  kind  of  hawk  like  a  linnet,  but 
having  a  longer  body  and  tail.  Crabb. 

bA W'§!N,  n.     A  badger  :  —  written  also  baws07i. 
I-Iis  mittens  were  of  hawsoiVs  skin.  Drayton. 

BAX-TE'KI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Richard  Bax- 
ter, or  to  his  doctrines.  Ch.  Ob. 

BAX-TE'RI-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Richard  Baxter.  Ch.  Ob. 

BAY  (ba),  a.  [L.  badius,  chestnut-colored;  It. 
bajo  ;  Sp.  baijo  ;  Old  Fr.  baye  ;  Fr.  bai.]  Brown 
or  reddish,  approaching  to  chestnut  color  ;  — 
spoken.of  a  horse.  "  To  ride  on  a  bay  trotting 
horse."  Shak. 

BAY  (ba),  re. ;  pi.  bay?.  [A.  S.  bugan,  to  bend, 
to  bow ;  It.  baja ;  Sp.  bahia  ;  Fr.  baie.'] 

1.  Any  inlet  of  the  sea,  large  or  small,  bound- 
ed by  a  curved  shore;  as,"  The  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay    ;  "  Hudson's  Say." 

Here  in  a  royal  bed  the  waters  sleep  ; 

"When  tired  at  sea,  within  this  ban  they  creep.    Dryden. 

2.  An  opening  or  recess  in  a  room  or  other 
place  caused  by  the  bend  of  a  boundary  line. 


3.  (Mech.)  A  pond  head  made  high  to  keep 
in  water  for  the  supply  of  a  mill.  Johnson. 

4.  {Arch.)  [Dut.  baye.']  A  low,  enclosed  place 
in  -a  barn,  in  which  corn  or  hay  is  deposited  ;  — 
a  space  left  in  a  wall  for  a  door ;  —  a  compart- 
ment between  the  ribs  of  a  groined  roof:  —  a 
compartment  between  two  principal  posts  or 
beams,  or  between  two  buttresses :  —  a  part  of 
a  window  between  the  mullions.  Crabb. 

Syn.  — See  Gulp. 

BAy  (ba),  n.    [Fr.  baye,  a  berry,  from  L.  bacca. 

1.  t-A.  berry,  as  of  the  laurel.  "The  bays, 
or  berries,  that  it  beareth."  Holland. 

2.  The  laurel  tree  {Laurus  nobilis),  of  which 
were  made  crowns  or  garlands,  such  as  reward- 
ed the  victor  in  ancient  games  ;  bay-tree. 

How  will  a  man  endure  mV  painful  abstinence  in  order  to 
the  obtaining  of  a  corruptible  crown,  a  fading  garland  of 
bails  I  Barrow. 

BAY  (ba),  n.  [Old  Fr.  abai,  the  barking  of  a  dog ; 
aux  abois,  at  the  last  extremity ;  or  abbay^r,  to 
expect  to  wait.]  The  state  of  being  pursued  by 
enemies  and  obliged  to  stop  and  face  them 
through  impossibility  of  escape ;  a  state  of  be- 
ing kept  oS,  or  of  detention  and  expectancy. 

Nor  flight  was  left,  nor  hopes  to  fbrce  his  way; 
Emboldened  by  despair,  he  stood  at  bay.  Drydcn. 

The  Trojan  chief,  who,  held  at  bay,  from  far 
On  his  Vulcanian  orb  sustained  the  war.  Dryden. 

BAY  (ba).  V.  re.  [Fr.  ahoyer,  to  bark  at,  to  revile.] 
To  bark  as  a  dog  at  a  thief,  or  at  his  game. 

The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  cease  to  bay.         Spenser. 
BAY  (ba),  V.  a.     To  bark  at. 

I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such  a  En- 
man.  ■  S/iak. 
When  in  the  wood  of  Crete  they  bayed  the  boar 
With  hounds  of  Sparta.  Shak. 

BA'YA-DEEE,  re.  [Port,  bailadera,  a  female 
dancer.]  An  East-Indian  dancing  girl.    Smart. 

BAY'AED,  M.  1.  [Old  Fr.  Jaya?-*.]  A  bay  horse; 
applied  also  to  any  horse,  and  particularly  to  a 
blind  horse,  often  mentioned  in  old  romances. 
"  As  bold  as  is  Bayard  the  blind."  Chaucer. 
"  Bayard,  the  blind  steed."  Gower. 

2.  [Old  Fr.  bayard ;  Fr.  bayeur  ;  hayer,  to 
gape.]  t  One  who  gapes  or  gazes  earnestly  at 
a  thing ;  an  unmannerly  beholder.     B.  Jonson. 

t  BAY'AED-LY,  a.  Blind ;  stupid.  "  A  blind  cre- 
dulity, a  bayardly  confidence."         Bp.  Taylor. 

BAY'B?R-EY,  re.      1.  The  fruit  of  the  bay-tree 

{Laurus  nobilis).  Craig. 

2.  The  wax-myrtle,  —  an  American  shrub  that 

bears  a  berry  covered  with  a  wax-like  coating  ; 

Myrica  cerifera.  Gray. 

'^AY— CHER  EY,  )  jj.    A  popular  evergreen  {Pru- 

BAY— LAU'E?L,  X,  nus   lauro-cerasus)  ;  —  called 

also  poison  laurel.  Buchanan. 

BAYED  (bad),  a.  Having  bays,  as  a  barn.  Drayton. 

BAY'JNG,  n.     The  barking  of  a  dog.  Ball. 

BAY'-LEAF,  re.     The  leaf  of  the  bay  or  laurel. 

BAY'0-NET  [ba'o-net,  /.  F.  K.  R.  ;  ba'yuii-St,  W. 
P.  ja.  Sm. ;  b5g'o-net,  S.],  re.  [Fr.  bayonnette, 
so  named  from  having  been  first  made  at  Ba- 
yonne  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.]  A 
short,  triangular  sword  or  dagger,  so  made  as 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  end  of  a  musket.  Brande. 
,0®=  "  Frequently  pronounced  lAg'9-net,  chiefly  by 
tlie  vulgar."     Walker. 

Bayonet  clutch,  (JlfecA.)  a  clutch  with  two  prongs 
for  engaging  and  disengaging  machinery.        Francis. 

BAY'0-NET,  V.  a.     To  stab  with  the  bayonet. 

Troops  to  sabre  and  bayonet  us  into  submission.       Burke. 

BAYOU  (bi'o  or  bi'o),  re.  [Fr.  boyau,  a  gut  or 
bowel.]  An  offshoot  of  a  river  ;  an  outlet  of  a 
lake  ; — a  small  river  or  creek.  Baldioin,  [Used 
in  Louisiana  and  some  neighboring  states.] 

BAY'-SALT,  re.  [From  Bayonne  {Butler,  En^. 
Gram.  1633),  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  this 
kind  of  salt  was  formerly  made  ;  or  the  large, 
shallow  pits  {bays),  in  which  the  water  was 
evaporated.  Brande.']  Common  salt,  as  ob- 
tained by  solar  evaporation  of  sea  water. 

bAy'— TEEE,  n.  A  small  evergreen  tree ;  the 
laurel  of  antiquity  ;  Laurus  nobilis.      Loudon. 

BAY'-WIN'DOW  (ba'win'do),  re.  {Arch.)  A  win- 
dow of  a  curved  or  polygonal  form,  made  in  the 


projecting  jiart  of  a  bay,  or  recess,  in  the  room, 
and  having  its  base  on  the  ground ;  —  called  also 
bow-windoio.  —  See  Bay.  Shak. 

;[^This  term,  in  its  origin,  bad  reference,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Nares,  to  a  principal  division  in  a 
building  between  the  beams,  and  not  to  its  resem- 
blance to  a  bay  or  a  coast ;  "  for,"  he  says,  "  it  was 
usually  square."  And  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  liis  Glossary 
to  Chaucer,  says  it  was  "  probably  so  called  because 
it  occupied  a  whole  bay,  i.  e.  the  space  between  two 
cross-beams."  "  An  oriel  window,"  says  Francis, 
"  is  a  window  of  similar  shape,  but  unconnected 
wKh  the  ground,  being  supported  by  brackets." 

BAY'-YAEN,  re.    "Woollen  yarn.  Chambers. 

BAYZE,  re.    See  Baize. 

B4-ZAAR'  (bsi-zar'),  re.  [Per.,  traffic,  or  merchan- 
dise ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  bazar.]  A  large  square,  or 
street,  in  Eastern  cities,  where  various  kinds 
of  merchandise  are  exposed  for  sale  :  —  a  place 
fitted  up  for  various  retail  shops,  all  under  one 
regulation  :  —  a  market-place.  Written  also 
bazar.  Brande. 

BAz'AT,  re.  A  fine-spun  cotton  cloth  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  —  called  Jerusalem  cotton.     Buchanan. 

BDELL  'IVM  (del'yum),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ^hi7.- 
XiovJ]  A  resinous  juice  or  gum  resin  of  an  Ori- 
ental tree,  slightly  bitter.  Ihmglison. 

BD¥L-L6m'¥-T?E  (del-Iom'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  fiitl- 
>.a,  a  leech,  and  fier^ov,  a  measure.]  {Med.) 
An  instrument  used  instead  of  the  leech  in 
blood-letting,  and  so  contrived  as  to  measure 
the  quantity  of  blood  drawn.  Dunglison. 

BDEL'O-STOME  (dSl'o-stom),  re.  [Gr.  PUUta,  to 
suck,  and  ordfia,  a  mouth ;  i.  e.  a  mouth  formed 
for  suction.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  cyclostomous 
fishes.  "  Smart. 

BE,  -0.  re.  [Sans,  bhu ;  Per.  buden ;  Rus.  buit ;  A. 
S.  beon ;  Frs.  §  Ger._6ire  ;  Dut.  ben.]  [«'.  WAS  ; 
pp.  BEING,  BEEN.  —  Present,  I  am,  thou  art, 
he  is ;  we  are :  — i.  I  was,  thou  wast,  he  was  ; 
we  were.] 

1.  To  exist ;  to  have  existence. 

To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question.  SJtak. 

Blest  hour !  it  was  a  luxury — to  6c  I  Coleridge. 

Troy  is  no  more,  and  can  no  more  offend.    Dryden. 

2.  To  exist  in  a  certain  state,  or  with  a  certain 
quality  or  accident. 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest.  l^opc. 

What  joy  wjoy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by?  Shak. 

3.  To  have  existence  as  an  object  of  thought, 
or  as  a  quality  or  attribute  conceived  by  the 
mind. 

Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  beiTif/ one.  Shak.  ^ 

He,  being  dead,  yet  spcaketh.    .  Ileb.  xi.  4.  • 

It  is  true,  indeed,  't  is  a  strange  truth.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Exist. 

fl®=-  This  verb  is  much  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  conju- 
gating other  verbs.  Bymeansofit  the  passive  voice  is 
formed.  When  it  is  not  separately  expressed,  its 
meaning  or  force  is  nevertheless  included  in  every 
other  verb  ;  thus,  "  I  go  "  is  equivalent  to  "  I  am  go- 
ing,^^  Hence  it  is  called  ths  substantive  verb,  ox  verb 
of  existence. 

To  let  be,  to  leave  undisturbed —  To  be  off,  to  de- 
part ;  to  be  away  or  at  a  distance. 

BE—.  [Goth  bi- ;  A.  S.  be-.']  A  prefix  much  used 
in  composition,  often  conveying  intensive  pow- 
er ;  as,  Jecharm,  ftedeck. 

BEACH  (bech),  re.  [Perhaps  A.  S.  beag,  that 
which  surrounds,  from  bugan,  to  bend'.  Rich- 
ardson.] The  land-boundary  of  a  sea  or  lake, 
washed  by  the  waves ;  the  shore ;  the  strand. 
"  The  billows  on  the  beach."  Cottoyi. 

BEACH'BD    (bech'ed),   a.     1.  Having    a    beach. 
"  The  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood."     Shak. 
2,  p.  a.  Driven  on  a  beach. 

BEACH'-FLEA,  n.  A  small  crustacean.  —  See 
Sand-plea. 

BEACH'JNG,  re.  The  act  of  running  a  vessel 
ashore  upon  a  beach.  Ogilvie. 

BEACH'Y  (bSch'e),  a.  Having  a  beach  or  beaches. 
"  The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean."  Shak. 

BEA'CON  (ie'kn),  re.     [A.  S.  beacen,  a  sign.] 

1.  A  fire  lighted  on  a  height  as  a  signal  to 
.    navigators,  or  to  give  alarm  in  ease  of  invasion. 

No  flaming  beacons  cast  their  blazo  afar.  Gay. 

2.  The  place  where  signal  fires  are  made. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tr,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HfilE,  HEE; 
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Along  the  southern  coast  of  England,  many  of  the  highest 
hills  are  provincially  termed  "beaco7is,"  from  this  circum- 
stance. Brande. 

3.  Any  conspicuous  mark  or  signal  on  sea  or 
land.  Weale. 


\i.  BEACONED  ;  pp'  BEA- 

To  raise,  or  kindle,  as  a 


BEA'CON  (he'kn),  v.  a. 
CONING,  BEACONED.] 

beacon  ;  to  light  up. 

"We  have  looked  so  long  upon  the  blaze  that  Zuinglius  and 
Calvin  have  beaconed  up  to  us,  that  we  are  stark  blind. 

Milton. 

BEA'CON-A(?E  (bs'kn-^j),  n.  Money  paid  for  the 
maintaining  of  beacons.  Minsheu. 

BEA'CONED  (bs'knd),  a.     Having  a  beacon. 

The  foss  that  Ekirts  the  heaconcd  hill.  Warton. 

BEA'CON-LfiSS,  «.    Having  no  beacon.       Allen. 

BEAD,  n.  [A.  S.  heady  a  prayer ;  Hddan,  to  pray, 
because  one  was  dropped  down  a  string  every 
time  a  prayer  was  said.  Tooke."] 

1.  A  small,  perforated  ball  made  of  glass, 
coral,  pearl,  or  other  hard  substance,  and  used 
in  necklaces,  and  in  the  rosaries  by  which  Ro- 
man Catholics  count  their  prayers. 

That  aged  dame,  the  lady  of  the  place. 

Who  all  this  while  was  busy  at  her  heads.  SpeTiser. 

2.  Drops  of  a  liquid,  or  any  small  body  of  a 
globular  form. 

Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war. 

That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow.      Shak. 

3.  {Chem.)  A  bubble  rising  on  the  surface  of 
spirituous  liquors  :  — pi.  Glass  globules,  num- 
bered according  to  their  specific  gravities,  used 
form,erly  for  trying  the  strength  of  spirituous 
liquors.  Ogilvie. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  small  globular  ornament;  a 
moulding  ornamented 
with  embossments  like 
beads  ;  a  moulding  whose  vertical  section  is 
semicircular.  Brande. 

To  say  over  one^s  beads,  to  tell  one's  heads^  or  to  he 
at  one's  beads,  \b  to  say  one's  prayers.  —  Bidding  of 
heads,  a  charge  from  the  priest  to  say  so  many  pater- 
nosters over  the  beads  for  a  soul  that  is  deceased. 


BEAD'HOUSE,  n. 
persons. 

BEA'DLE    (be'dl): 


A  residence  for  poor  religious 
Weale. 


[A.  S.  bisdel,  or  bydel; 
biddan,  to  bid.— Low  L.  bedellus  \  It.  hidello  ; 
Sp.  bedel.']  A  messenger  belonging  to  a  court, 
or  public  body,  who  cites  persons  to  appear 
before  it;  a  petty  officer  in  a  church,  parish, 
university,  &c.  Shak. 

BEA'DLE-RY,   n.    The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
beadle ;  beadleship.  Blount. 

BEA'DLE-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  beadle.  Wood. 

BEAD-MOULD'JNG,  n.  Ahead.— See  Bead,  No.  4. 

BEAD'-Pr66p,  n.  1.  The  standard  proof  of 
spirituous  liquors,  so  determined  by  small 
globular  glass  instruments,  now  superseded  by 
the  hydrometer.  —  See  Bead,  No.  3.  Craig. 
2.  A  rude  method  of  determining  tjie  strength 
of  spirituous  liquors  from  the  continuance  of 
the  bubbles  or  beads  on  the  surface  produced 
by  shaking.  Crabb. 

BEAD'ROLL,  n.    [See  Bead,]    A  list  of  persons 
to  be  prayed  for  ;  —  a  list. 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  Enzlish  undeflled, 

On  fame's  eternal  behd-roll  worthy  to  be  filed.    Spenser. 

BEAD^'mAn,   n. ;  pi.    bead9'm£n.     A  man    em- 
ployed to  pray  for  another ;  a  monk.         Shak. 


BEAD'SNAKE,  n. 

snake. 


The  brown  coluber,  a  spotted 
Hill. 


BEAD§'-WOM-AN  (bedz'wfim-^n),  n. ;  pi.  beads- 
women (bedz'wim-en).  A  woman  who  prays 
for  another.  B.  Jonson. 

BEAD'-T66l,  n.  A  turning-tool,  having  its 
edge  ground  to  a  concave  curve,  so  that  it  may 
produce  a  convex  moulding  when  applied  to 
the  work.  Ogilvie, 

BEAD'-TREE,  n.  (Bot)  A  large  tree,  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  pi'oducing  pale  yellow  berries,  whose 
poisonous  pulp  encloses  a  nut  which  is  strung 
as  beads  by  the  Catholics ;  Melia  azedarach. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  called  also  Pride  of 
India  or  Pride  of  China.  Gray.. 


BEA'GLE  (be'gl),  n. 
for  hunting  hares. 


[Fr.  bigle.']  A  small  hound 
Pope. 
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BEA'GLE-PIoOnD,  n.     A  species  of  hound. 

BEAK,  n.  [A.  S.  pvcan,  to  peck;  W.  pig ,  It. 
becco  ;  Sp.  pica  ;  Fr.  6ec.] 

1.  The  bill  of  a  bird. 

He  saw  the  ravens  with  their  hovoy  beaks 

Food  to  EUjah  bringing.  Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  ending  in  a  point,  like  a  beak ; 
a  promontory.     "Cudden  ^eak."  Carew. 

3.  (Naut.)  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  of  a 
ship  ;  the  prominent  part  of  the  prow  of  an  an- 
cient galley. 

■Which,  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt  sea-wavce  withstand. 
And  shake  them  from  the  rising  beak  in  drops.      Dryden. 
Beak-head,  a  small  platform  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
upper  deck.  Crabb. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  hard,  sharp  point  of  any  part  of 
the  fructification.  Brande. 

.  5.  {Arch.)  A  small  pendent  fillet,  forming  a 
channel  behind,  to  prevent  water  from  running 
down  the  lower  bed  of  the  cornice.  Weale. 

6.  {Mecli.)  The  crooked  end  of  a  piece  of 
iron  to  hold  any  thing  fast.  Weale. 

7.  {FarT^iery .)  A  little  shoe  at  the  toe  of  a 
horse  s  foot,  turned  up  and  fastened  in  upon 
the  fore  part  of  the  hoof.  Johnson. 

BEAKED  (befc'ed  or  bekd),  a.  Having  a  beak,  or 
a  projection  like  a  beak. 

Every  gust  of  rugged  winds 
That  blows  from  off  each  fteafcea  promontory.      Milton. 

BEAK'^R  (be'ker),  n.  [Low  L.  baccharium  ;  It. 
bicchiere  ;  Ger.  becher  ;  Dut.  beeker."]  A  drink- 
ing cup.  "  Stampt  beaket's,  cups,  and  por- 
ringers." Butler. 

BEAK'-I'ROJSr  (-I'urn),  n.  An  iron  tool  ending 
in  a  point,  used  by  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths, 
and  workers  in  sheet  metal.  Ogilvie. 

fBEAL  (bel),  n.  [It.  holla,  a  pimple.]  A  whelk 
or  pimple  ;  a  boil.  Bailey. 

fBEAL,  V.  n.  To  gather  matter,  as  a  boil;  to 
suppurate.  Sherwood. 

t  BE-ALL,   Yb.    All  that  is  to  be. 

That  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  liere.  Sliak. 

BEAM  (bem),  n.  [Goth,  bagms,  a  tree  ;  A.  S.  beam, 
a  beam,  a  tree;  Ger.  baum;  Dut.  boom;  Dan. 
bom.'] 

1.  Any  large  piece  of  timber  of  more  length 
than  thickness ;  —  so  distinguished  from  a  block. 

And  snatches  at  the  beam  he  first  can  find.       Dryden. 

2.  A  main  horizontal  piece  of  timber  in  a 
building,  or  in  a  ship.  Weale. 

3.  The  width  of  a  ship.  "A  wide  vessel  is  said 
to  have  more  beam  than  a  narrow  one."  Brande. 

4.  The  part  of  a  balance  at  the  ends  of  which 
the  scales  are  suspended. 

In  justice'  equal  scales, 
Whose  beam  stands  sure.  Shak. 

5.  The  main  horn  of  a  stag,  which  bears  the 
antlers.      "  His  clashing  beam.'*  Denham. 

6.  The  pole  of  a  carriage. 

Forced  from  the  beam  her  brother's  charioteer.     Dryden. 

7.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  in  a  loom,  on 
which  the  web  is  gradually  rolled  as  it  is  woven. 

The  staff  of  his  spear  was  hke  a  weaver's  beam. 

1  Sam.  xxli.  7 

8.  The  shank  of  an  anchor.  Johnson. 

9.  The  upper  principal  timber  into  which  the 
handles  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  tail  of  a 
plough  are  fixed.  Farm.  Ency. 

10.  A  collection  of  parallel  rays  of  light  ema- 
nating from  the  sun  or  some  luminous  body. 

With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned, 

Which  now  the  rising  sun  gilds  with  his  beams.    Milton. 

11.  {Mech.)  The  main  lever  of  a  steam  en- 
gine, which,  turning  upon  a  centre,  communi- 
cates motion  from  the  piston  to  the  crank, 
through  the  piston  rod  at  one  end,  and  the  con- 
necting rod  at  the  other. 

Beam  ends,  (J^aut.)  A  ship  is  said  to  be  on  her 
beam  ends  when  she  inclines  so  much  to  one  side  as 
to  lie,  as  it  were,  on  the  ends  of  her  beams. —  On  the 
beam,  in  a  line  with  the  beams.  —  Before  the  beam,  in 
an  arc  of  the  horizon  between  the  line  of  the  beams, 
or  a  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  the 
point  of  the  compass  towards  which  the  ship  is 
steered.  —  Abaft  the  beam,m  an  arc  of  the  horizon  be- 
tween the  same  perpendicular  and  the  point  towards 
which  the  stern  is  directed.  —  To  kick  tiie  beam,  to  rise 
as  the  lighter  scale  of  a  balance  does,  so  as  to  strike 
in  against  the  beam  as  it  becomes  oblique. 
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See  which  prevails  j 
Which  in  the  balance  lightly  kicks  the  beam, 
And  which  by  sinking  we  the  /ictor  deem.    CJiurchill. 

Syn.  — See  Gleam. 

BEAM,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  beamian.]  \i.  beamed  ^pp. 
BEAMING,  BEAMED.]  To  emit  rays  or  beams; 
to  shine. 

A  mighty  light  flew  beaming  every  way.        Chapman. 

BEAM,  V.  a.     To  shoot  forth  ;  to  emit  in  rays. 

The  sciences  they  beamed  out  to  enlighten  it.  Bierke. 

BEAU'-B'iRD,  n.  {Omith.)  The  spotted  fly- 
catcher of  England;  Miiscicapa  grisola.  Yarrell. 

BEAM'— COM-PASS,  n.  An  instrument  consisting 
of  a  square  rod  or  beam  of  wood  or  metal,  on 

-  which  are  sliders  carrying  points;  —  used  for 
describing  circles  of  long  radii.  FraTicis. 

BEAM'— EN-^INE  (-en'jjn),  n.  A  steam  engine  in 
which  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  transmitted 
to  the  crank  by  means  of  a  beam  overhead, 
attached  to  the  piston  rod  at  one  end,  and  to 
the  connecting  rod  at  the  other.  Ogilvie. 

BEAM'-FEATH-:5R,  n.  A  long  feather  of  a  bird's 
wing.  Booth. 

BEAM'-FILL-ING, «.  1.  (ATasonr?/.)  The  masonry 

or  brick-work  which  fills  the  interstices  between 

joists  or  beams.  Francis. 

2.  {Naut.)  That  portion  of  the  cargo  which 

is  stored  between  the  beams.  Ogilvie. 

BEAM'FUL,  a.  Emitting  beams  ;  radiant ;  bright. 
^' Beamful  lamps.'*  Drayton. 

BEAM'JNG,  j??.  a.    Bright;  resplendent. 

Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar.  Milton. 

BEAM'LjpSS,  a.  Yielding  no  ray  of  light ;  ray- 
less.     "The  Seamless  eye."  Thomson. 

BEAM'— TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  deciduous  British 
tree,  of  small  growth ;  —  so  called  because  its 
wood,  hard,  compact,  and  tough,  is  used  for 
axletrees  and  the  like ;  Pyrus  aHa.       Brande. 

BEAM'Y,  a.  1.  Emitting  beams  or  rays;  radiant.. 
"A  bright,  beamy  shield."  Beau.  ^  Ft. 

2.  Large  as  a  beam.  "  Double-biting  axe 
and  beamy  spear."  Dryden. 

3.  Having  horns  or  antlers.  "  Of  boars  and 
beamy  stags."  Dryden. 

BEAN,  n.  [A.  S.  bean.]  A  well-known  edible 
pulse,  both  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  of  many 
varieties;  Vicia  faba.  "A  great  bowlful  of 
beans."  Piers  Plouhman. 

BEAN'-CA-P^R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous,  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  fleshy  leaves  and  whitish  yel- 
low flowers ;  Zygophyllum  fabago.        Lotcdon. 

BEAN'COD,  n.  A  small  fishing-boat  or  pilot- 
boat,  used  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal.         Crabb. 

BEAN'FED,  p.  a.    Fed  with  beans.  Shak. 

BEAN'FLY,  n.  A  beautiful  bluish-black  fly,  fre- 
quently found  on  bean  flowers.       Farm.  Ency. 

BEAN'g66se,  n.  A  species  of  wild  goose,  so 
named  probably  from,  its  fondness  for  beans 
and  other  pulse,  though  by  some  the  name  is 
thought  to  be  derived  from  the  shape  of  the 
nail  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  resembles  a 
horse-bean.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BEAN'-TRE-FOIL,  n.  A  small  leguminous  tree, 
bearing  pods  ;  Anagyris  fostida.  Loudon. 

BeAr  (bir),  V.  a.  [Goth.  bairan\  A.  S.  b&ran, 
or  beoran  ;  Dut.  heuren.  —  Gael.  4  Ir*  beir.]    \i. 

BORE  (fBARE)  ;  pp.  BEARING,  BORNE.] 

1.  To  hold  up,  uphold,  sustain,  or  support,  as 
a  weight  or  burden. 

Pillars  upon  which  the  house  stood,  and  on  which  it  was 
home  up.  Judges  xvi.  -Al 

With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  ofmighUest  monarchies.  Milton. 

2.  To  carry  ;  to  convey ;  to  transport. 

jQear  me,  O,  bear  me  to  sequestered  scenes.         Pope. 

3.  To  possess  ;  to  have  ;  to  hold. 

When  the  wicked  beareth  rule,  the  people  mourn. 

Frov.  xxis.  2. 
When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  postof  nonor  is  a  private  station.  Addison, 

4.  To  carry  or  possess,  as  a  mark  of  authority 
or  distinction ;  as,  "  To  bear  the  sword  "  ;  *'  To 
bear  arms  "  ;  "  To  bear  a  date  or  name." 

For  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.  Earn.  xiii.  4. 


m!eN,  sir:    m6vE,  nor,  s6n;    bull,  bur,  RtTLE.  — 9,  gt,  9,  g,  soft;  £,  B,  £,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z  ;   :if  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 
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BEAR'S-GREASE 


5.  To  have  or  cherish  in  the  mind,  as  love, 
hatred,  or  a  grudge. 

For  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio.  Shak. 

6.  To  endui-e,  suffer,  support,  or  undergo,  as 
pain,  sorrow,  or  something  disagreeable. 

A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?  Prov,  xviii.  14. 

7.  To  be  charged  with  or  be  answerable  for, 
as  loss,  expense,  or  blame. 

If  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee, ...  let  me  hear  the  blame  for 
ever.  Gen.xliii.  9. 

8.  To  exhibit  or  utter,  as  testimony. 

Thou  shalt  not  hear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 

Exod.  XX.  16. 

9.  To  maintain  ;  to  keep  iip. 

He  finds  the  pleasure  and  credit  of  bea?-ijij7  a  part  in  the 
converaation .  Locke. 

10.  To  admit  or  be  capable  of. 

The  most  favorable  interpretation  that  tlie  words  can  pos- 
sibly bear.  Swift. 

11.  To  afford  or  supply  with;  as,  "To  bear 
one  company." 

12.  To  conduct ;' to  behave. 

Ilath  he  home  himself  patiently  in  prison  ?  Shak. 

13.  To  produce  or  yield,  as  fruit. 

There  be  some  plants  that  bear  no  flowers,  and  yet  hear 
fruit.  Bacon. 

14.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  child  ;  to  give  birth  to. 

"What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 

The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son  ?  Milton. 

jg^  This  verb,  as  used  in  the  last  sense,  has  a  pe- 
culiarity with  respect  to  the  past  participle.  In  the 
passive  form  it  is  born ;  as,  *'  He  was  bom  blind," 
John  ix.  9  j  and,  in  the  active  form  borne^  as  for  the 
other  senses;  as,  "The  barren  hath  borne  seven." 
1  Sam.  ii.  5.  This  distinction  between  bom  and 
borne,  though  not  recognized  by  grammarians,  is  in 
accordance  with  common  usage,  at  least  in  the  United 
States.  In  many  editions  of  the  Bible  it  is  found, 
and  in  many  it  is  not.  It  seems  to  have  been  more 
commonly  recognized  in  American  than  in  English 
editions. 

To  bear  down^  to  overwhelm  ;  to  crush  ;  to  oppress  ; 
"  Truth  is  borne  down,  the  testimony  of  sober  persons 
despised."  Swift.  —  To  bear  in  hand,  to  amuse  with 
false  pretences  ;  to  deceive ;  —  used  by  Shakspeare 
and  others,  but  now  obsolete. —  To  bear  off,  to  carry 
away. —  To  bear  otit,  to  support:  to  maintain;  to  de- 
fend. "  I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed." 
Skak.  —  To  bear  through,  to  manage ;  to  conduct.  — 
To  bedr  up,  to  keep  from  falling  or  sinking.  —  To  bear 
a]iand,  (J^Taut.)  to  be  quick  ;  to  make  haste. 

Syn.  —  Bear  a  burden;  carry  a  load: — conveyed 
.  in  a  carriage  ;  transported  in  a  ship :  —  bear  affliction  ; 
bear  or  support  a.  burden ;  endure  suffering ;  svffer 
pain;  undergo  trials.  —  Animals  bear  their  young; 
trees  bear  fruit ;  a  garden  produces  fruits ;  flowers 
yield  seed. 

BEAR  (bir),  V.  n.    [i.  BORE ;  pp.  BEARING,  BORNE.] 

1.  To  suffer  pain. 

They  bore  as  heroes,  but  they  felt  as  men.  Pope. 

2.  Tabe  patient;  to  endure. 

I  cannot,  cannot  bear  ;  't  is  past,  't  is  done  ; 

Perish  this  impious,  this  detested  son  I  Ih'yden. 

3.  To  press  ;  to  be  oppressive. 

These  men  hear  hard  upon  the  suspected  party.    Addison. 

4.  To  be  fruitful  or  prolific. 

Betwixt  two  seasons  comes  the  auspicious  air  ; 

This  age  to  blossom,  and  the  next  to  hear.  Dryden. 

5.  To  take  effect ;  to  succeed. 

Having  pawned  a  full  suit  of  clothes  for  a  sum  of  money, 
which,  my  operator  assured  me,  was  the  last  he  should  want 
to  bring  all  our  matters  to  hear.  Guardian. 

6.  -f  To  act  in  any  character  ;  to  behave. 

Instruct  me 
How  I  may  formally  in  person  hear 
Like  a  true  friar.  Shak. 

7.  To  import ;  to  purport;  to  imply. 
Although  the  pamphlet  hare  to  be  published  in  London, 

it  was  published  in  Eoinburgh.  Jhrnot. 

8.  {Naut.)  To  be  situated  with  respect  to 
other  places  ;  as,  "The  lighthouse  bears  north- 
east from  the  ship." 

Syn.  —  See  Abide. 

To  bear  in  tcith,  (JVaut.)  to  sail  towards ;  as,  "  To 
bear  in  vntk  the  land." — To  bear   off,  (J^aut.)   to 

steer  from  the  land To  bear  up,  to  stand  firm ;  as, 

"  To  bear  up  under  misfortune."  —  (J^aut.)  to  change 
the  course  of  a  ship  ^o  as  to  make  her  sail  before 
the  wind. —  To  bear  upon,  to  be  connected  with  ;  to 
•  relate  to;  as,  "To  read  whatever  bears  upon  a  sub- 
ject." —  (Gunnery)  to  aim  towards  in  pointing  a 
gun,  so  as  to  make  the  shot  take  effect.  "  Spinola 
with  his  shot  did  bear  upon  those  within."  Bayward. 
—  To  bear  down  upon,  (JVaut.)  to  approach  a  vessel 
from  the  windward. —  To  bear  wvUl,  to  have  patience 
witJi ;  to  endure.  "  If  thou  wouldst  be  borne  with,  bear 
with  others."   Fuller, 


BEAr  (bAr),  n.     [A.  S.  bera ;  Ger.  bar ;  Dut.  he&r.'\ 

1.  {ZoDl.)  A  planti- 
grade fierce  animal,  of 
the  genus  Ursus,  om- 
nivorous or  frugivo- 
rous,  heavy,  stout-bod- 
ied, and  thick-limbed. 

Brande. 

2.  (Astron.)     The 
name  of  two  constel-  Polar  Bear, 
lations,  called  the  Great  or  Greater  Bear  [Ursa 
Major),  near  the  north  pole,  and  the  Less  or 
Lesser  Bear  {Ursa  Mi7ior),  which  includes  the 
pole-star. 

3.  {N'aut.)  A  square  piece  of  wood  made 
heavy  by  pieces  of  iron  attached  to  it,  for  clean- 
ing a  ship's  deck.  Ogilvie. 

4.  (Stock  Exchange.)  One  who  contracts  to 
sell  stocks  at  a  future  time  for  a  certain  price  ; 
one  interested  to  depress  the  value  of  stocks. 

jg®^  The  origin  of  the  term  in  this  sense  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Warton :  "  He  who  sells  that  of 
which  he  is  not  possessed  is  proverbially  said  to  sell 
the  skin  before  he  has  caught  the  bear.  It  was  the 
practice  of  stock-jobbers,  in  the  year  1720,  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  transferring  South  Sea  stock  at  a 
future  time  for  a  certain  price  ;  but  he  who  contracted 
to  sell  had  frequently  no  stock  to  transfer,  nor  did  he 
who  bought  intend  to  receive  any  in  consequence  of 
his  bargain  ;  the  seller  was  therefore  called  a  bear,  in 
allusion  to  the  proverb,  and  the  buyer  a  bull,  perhaps 
only  as  a  similar  distinction.  The  contract  was 
merely  a  wager,  to  be  determined  by  the  rise  or  fall 
of  stock  ;  if  it  rose,  the  seller  paid  the  difference  to 
the  buyer."  If  it  fell,  the  difference  between  the 
ruling  rate  and  that  stipulated  in  the  bargain  was  to 
be  paid  by  tlie  buyer  to  the  seller;  and  hence  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  bear,  or  seller,  to  decry  the  value 
of  the  stock  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  negoti- 
ation, and  of  the  bull,  or  buyer,  to  enhance  it. 

BeAr,  or  BIG  BeAr,  n.  [A.  S.  bere,  barley.]  A 
species  of  barley  having  six  rows  in  the  ear ; 
winter,  or  square  barley.  —  See  Behe.  Jamieson. 

BE Ar'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  borne ;  tolerable  ; 
endurable ;  supportable.  Perry. 

BeAr'A-BLY,  ad.     So  as  to  be  borne.  West.  Rev. 

BEAr'-BAIT-ING,  n.    The  sport  of  baiting  bears 
with  dogs- 
He  haunts  wakea,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings.  Shak. 

BeAr'— BER-RY,  n.   An  evergreen  trailing  plant; 

Arbutus  uva-ursi,  Loudon. 

BEAR'-BIND  (bir'blnd),  n.     {Bot.)    A  genus  of 

plants  resembling  bindweed.  Loudon. 

II  BEARD  (herd)  [herd,  W,  P.  J.  E,  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R. ;  berd,  S.  iVb. ;  bird,  Wm.  Johnston'],  n.  [A. 
S.  beard;  Ger.  bart;  Dan.  beerd',  Dut.  baard. 
—  L.  barba;  It.  S^  Sp.  barba.~\ 

1.  The  hair  that  grows  on  the  lips,  chin,  and 
sides  of  the  face. 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut.  Shak. 

2.  (Bot.)  Prickles  or  bristles  on  the  heads  of 
grain,  or  on  other  plants.  Brande. 

3.  (Ich.)  The  gills  of  oysters  and  other  bi- 
valve fish.  Brande. 

4.  (Archery.)  A  barb  on  an  arrow.   Johnson. 

5.  (Farriery.)  The  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
horse  against  which  the  curb  bears.  Crabb. 

6.  (Astron.)  The  rays  which  a  comet  emits 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  moves,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  tail,  or  rays  from  behind.  Francis. 

7.  (Printing.)  The  outer  angle  at  the  square 
shoulder  of  the  shank  of  a  letter  projecting 
towards  its  face.  Crabb. 

i^' Beard  is  pronounced  bird  in  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
folk, in  England,  according  to  Forby ,  and  it  is  thus 
pronounced  in  some  parts  of  New  England. 

"  This  word,  as  Dr.  Kenrick  observes,  is  frequently 
pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  herd ;  but  I  am  of  his 
opinion,  that  this  pronunciation  is  improper.  Mr, 
Scott  and  Mr.  Perry  give  it  both  ways.  Buchanan 
sounds  it  short,  like  Mr,  Sheridan.  W.  Johnston 
makes  it  rhyme  with  laird,  a  Scotch  lord.  The  stage 
has,  in  my  opinion,  adopted  the  short  sound  of  the 
diphthong  without  good  reason,  and  in  this  instance 
ought  not  to  be  followed ;  as  the  long  sound  is  not 
only  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  but  to  general 
usage."     Walker, 

II  BEARD  (bgrd),  v.  a.  \i.  bearded;  pp.  beard- 
ing, BEARDED.]  To  take  or  pluck  by  the 
beard;  to  oppose  to  the  face;  to  defy  openly. 

No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground 
But  I  will  beard  him,  Shak. 

And  dor'st  thou,  then. 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den  ?        Sir  W.  Scott. 


II  BEARD'PD  (berd'ed),  a.     1.  Having  a  beard. 

Then  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard.    Shak. 

2.  Prickly,  like  ears  of  wheat. 

As  when  a  field 
Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  harvest,  waving  bends  . 
Her  ficaraea  grove  of  ears.  Mitten. 

3.  Barbed.    *'  Bearded  steel."  Bryden. 

II  BEARD'-GRASS,  n.  A  species  of  grass  of  two 
varieties.  Farm.  Ency. 

II  EEARD'L^SS,  o.  1.  Having  no  beard;  youthful. 
2.  {Bot.)  Without  prickles  or  bristles. 

II  BEARD'L^SS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
beardless.  Smart. 

BEAr'^R  (bir'er),  n.  1.  One  who  bears,  supports, 
or  conveys. 

He  set  threescore  and  ten  thousand  of  them  to  be  hearera 

of  burdens.  2  Chron.  ii.  18, 

Forgive  the  hearer  of  unhappy  news.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  carries  a  body  to  the  grave,  or 
who  holds  the  pall  in  a  funeral  procession. 

3.  (Com.)  The  holder  of  a  check,  draft,  or 
other  order  to  pay  money  ;  as,  "  Pay  to  A.  B. 
or  bearer."  Crabb. 

4.  (Hort.)  A  tree  that  yields  fruit;  as,  "A 
good  beai-er.**  Loudon. 

6.  (Arch.)  Any  thing  used  by  way  of  support. 

6.  {Old  Law.)  A  person  who  bears  down,  or 
oppresses,  others.  Whishaw. 

7.  {Her.)  A  supporter.  Johnson. 

BeAr'-FLY  (bir'fli),  n.     An  insect.  Bacon. 

BEAr'-GAR-DEN  (bdr'gar-dn),  n.  A  place  in 
which  bears  are  kept  for  sport :  —  any  place  of 
tumult  or  misrule.  Spectator. 

BEAr'-GAR-DEN  (bir'gir-dn),  a.  Rude  or  tur- 
bulent, [r.]     "  Bear-garden  s^ort."     Johnson. 

BeAr'HERD  (bir'herd),  n.     A  keeper  of  bears. 

BeAr'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  giving  birth. 

For  in  travail  of  his  beariJig,  his  mother  was  first  dead. 

Robert  of  Gloucester. 

2.  Air  ;  mien  ;  behavior ;  deportment. 

That  is  Claudio  ;  I  know  him  by  his  hearing.  Shale. 

3.  Endurance;  suffering;  as,  "An  evil  be- 
yond bearing." 

4.  Connection  ;  relation  ;  dependency. 

I  shall  discuss  tlicni  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  appear  to 
me  best  adapted  for  showing  their  mutual  hearings  and  rela- 
tions. ,  Burke. 

5..  (Naut.)  The  direction  of  one  place  or  thing 
from  another  by  the  points  of  the  compass :  — 
the  position  of  any  distant  object  with  respectto 
that  of  a  ship,  i.  e.  ahead,  astern,  abreast,  &c. : 
pL  the  widest  part  of  a  vessel  below  the  plank 
sheer.  —  To  take  bearings,  to  ascertain  how  ob- 
jects lie  with  respect  to  points  of  the  compass. 

6.  (Arch.)  The  span  of  a  beam  or  rafter,  or 
that  part  which  is  without  support.  Weale. 

7.  {Mech.)  That  part  of  a  shaft  or  spindle 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  supports.      Weale.' 

8.  {Fine  Arts.)  pi.  The  mutual  relations  of 
the  parts'  of  a  figure.  Weale, 

9.  (Her.)  pi.  The  charges  that  fill  an  escutch- 
eon or  coat  of  arms.  Johnson. 

10.  (Hort.)  The  act  of  producing  fruit ;  as, 
"  A  tree  may  be  injured  by  prolific  bearing." 

BeAr'JNG,^.  a.  That  bears  ;  sustaining;  yielding. 

BeAr'ING-CLOTH,  n.  The  cloth  with  which  a 
child  is  covered  when  carried  to  church  to  be 
baptized,  Shak, 

BEAr'ISH,  a,  Havingthe  qualities  of  a  bear.  "We 
call  men  . .  .  sheepish,  bearish."  Harris. 

BEAr'LIKE,  i*.     Resembling  a  bear.  Shah. 

BEArn  (birn),  n.     [Goth,  barn ;  A.  S.  bearn.l    A 

child.  —  See  Bairn. 

They  say  beams  are  blessings.  Shak. 

BeAr'^'-BREECH    (birz'brSch),    n.      A    vulgar 

name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Acanthus ;  —  called 

also  brank-ursine.  —  See  Acanthus.     Lotcdon. 
BEAr'^'-EAR,  n.    A  plant ;  auricula  or  sanicle ; 

Cortusa  MattMoli.  Loudon. 

BEAR'^'-FOOT  (birz'ffit),  n.  {Bot.)  An  orna- 
mental evergreen  bush,  with  deep-green  and 
finely-divided    leaves,   which    are    poisonous ; 

.    Helleborus  fostidus.  Loudon. 

BEAr'^'-GREASE,  n.  The  grease  or  oil  of  the 
bear,  used  as  a  cosmetic.  Booth. 


A,  E,   r,  O,  U,  Y,  l07ig;   A,  E,  1,  6,  &,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure.  — 'PKrE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    IlEtR,  HER; 


BEAR-SKIN 

BEAr'-SKIn,  or  BEAR'^'-SKlN,  n.  The  skin  of 
a  bear  :  — a  thick  cloth  with  a  long  pile. 

BEAr'§'-WORT  (bdrz'wUrt),  n.     An  herb. 

BEAE'-WARD,  ».     A  keeper  of  bears.  Shak. 

BEAR'- WHELP,  ».  The  cub  of  a  bear.   Drayton. 

BEAST,  n.  [L.  bestia;  It.  ^  Sp.  bestia;  Fr.  beste, 
or  Site.  —  Dut.  beest;  Ger.  biest.]  An  animal, 
distinguished  from  insects,  fishes,  birds,  and 
man ;  a  four-footed  animal ;  a  quadruped ;  a 
brute  ;  —  an  irrational  animal,  opposed  to  man. 
O  judgment,  thou  ai-t  tied  to  brutish  beasts.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  The  words  beast  and  brute  are  applied  to 
animals  (commonly  to  quadrupeds),  as  distinguished 
from  birds,  fishes,  and  insects.  Beasts  of  the  forest ; 
beasts  of  the  field ;  beasts  of  burden,  never  brutes  of 
burden. —  See  Animal. 

BEAST,  n.    A  game  at  cards,  like  loo.         Scott. 

BEAST'ING^,  «.  y/.     See  BiESTiNGS. 

BEAST'LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  beast.  Mountagu. 

BEAST'LI-NESS,  n.  Brutishness ;  brutality. 
"  Loathed  their  beastliness."  Spenser. 

BEAST'LY,  a.  1.  Brutal ;  having  the  nature  of 
beasts  ;  brutish.  "  You  beastly  knave,  know 
you  no  reverence  ?  '*  Shak. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  beasts.  "  Beastly  di- 
vinities and  groves  of  gods.!'  Pnor. 

BEAST'LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  a  beast,     [r.] 

BEAT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  beatan ;  Ger.  batten ;  L.  ba- 
tuo  ;  It.  battere ;  Sp.  batir ;  Fr.  battre.']  [^.  beat  ; 

pp.  BEATING,  BEATEN  Or  BEf  T.] 

1.  To  Strike  repeatedly  ;  to  knock  ;  to  hit ; 
to  lay  blows  upon.  "He  beat  his  breasts,  he 
tore  his  hair."  Dryden.  "I  prithee  beat  thy 
drum."  Shaft. 

2.  To  pound ;  to  bruise ;  to  break  into  pieces 
or  into  powder  by  repeated  blows. 

Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices;  .  .  and  thou  Shalt  beat 
some  of  it  very  small.  Exod.  xxx.  36. 

3.  To  free  from  straw  or  chaff;  to  thresh. 

She  gleaned  in  the  field,  and  beat  out  that  she  had  gleaned 
until  even.  Rutli  ii.  17. 

4.  To  hammer  ;  to  forge. 

They  shall  heat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  mto  pruning-hooks.  Isa.  ii.  4. 

'El 
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W.  Ency. 


5.  To  agitate  by  repeated  blows, 
are  oii&n  beaten  up  raw." 

6.  To  dash  against. 

While  winds  and  Btorms  his  lofty  forehead  beat, — 
The  common  fate  of  all  that's  high  or  great.  Pope, 

7.  To  go  over,  or  scour,  with  accompaniment 
of  noises  and  other  means  to  rouse  tgame. 


Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field; 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert,  yield. 


Pope. 


8.  To  tread,  as  a  path. 

Pass  awful  gulfs,  and  beat  my  painful  way.        Blackmore. 
He  that  will  know  the  truth  of  things  must  leave  the  com- 
mon and  beaten  track.  Locke. 

9.  To  conquer;  to  overcome;  to  subdue;  to 
vanquish  ;  to  excel  or  surpass  in  a  contest. 

Pyrrhus  .  .  .  beat  the  Carthaginians  at  sea.         Arbuthnot. 

10.  To  harass ;  to  perplex ;  to  subject  to 
painful  labor ;  to  overlabor. 

It  is  no  point  of  wisdom  for  a  maa  to  heat  his  brains  about 
things  impossible.  Ilakewill. 

To  heat  back,  to  force  or  drive  liacfc.  "  Levy  men, 
and  beathuw  back.^^  Shak.—  To  beat  down,  to  batter; 
to  overturn.  "  Will  you  beat  down  the  door  }  "  SAofc, 
To  put  down  ;  to  subdue.  "  Courage  may  beat  down 
our  foes."  Shak.  To  cause  to  be  abated  or  lessened, 
as  the  price  of  any  thing.  "Usury  heats  down  tlie 
price  of  land."  Bacon,    To  endeavor  to  get  abated. 

Beats  down  the  price,  and  threatens  still  to  buy.  Dryden. 
—  To  beat  hollow,  or  to  beat  all  hollow^  to  surpass  or  over- 
come completely.  [Vulgar.]  —  To  beat  into,  to  teach 
by  laborious  repetition.  [Vulgar.]  —  To  beat  out,  to 
flatten  by  iiammering  :  —  to  overcome  by  fatigue.  — 
To  heat  the  hoof,  to  go  on  foot ;  to  walk.  —  To  beat 
time,  to  measure  time  by  a  beating  motion  of  the  hand 
or  foot. 

(Mil.)  To  beat  an  alarm,  to  give  notice  of  danger  by 
beat  of  drum.  —  To  beat  a  charge,  to  give  notice  to 
charge  the  enemy. —  To  beat  a  parley,  to  give  a  sig- 
nal for  a  conference  with  the  enemy.  —  To  beat  the 
general,  to  give  notice  to  the  troops" to  march. —  To 
beat  the  reveille,  to  give  notice  for  leaving  quarters. — 
To  beat  the  tattoo,  to  give  notice  for  retiring  to  quar- 
ters.—  To  bent  the  troop,  to  give  notice  to  soldiers  to 
repair  to  their  colors.  — To  beat  to  arms,  to  give  notice 
to  soldiers  to  repair  to  their  arms. 

Syn.  —  TqJeat  is  to  give  many  blows;  to  strike, 
to  give  a  single  blow  ;  to  hit,  to  touch  the  object  aimed 
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at ;  to  knock,  strike  with  an  instrument  or  something 
heavy. 

BEAT,  V.  n.     1.  To  move  in  a  pulsatory  manner, 
or  with  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  stroke. 

My  temperate  pulse  does  regularly  beat.  Dryden, 

2.  To  dash,  as  a  flood  or  storm. 

Public  envy  seemeth  to  heat  chiefly  upon  ministers. 

3.  To  act  upon  with  violence. 

The  sun  beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he  fainted. 

Jon.  iv.  8. 

4.  To  throb;    to  be  in  agitation.      ""When 
this  heart  hath  ceased  to  heat."  Campbell. 

A  turn  or  two  I  'II  walk 
To  still  my  beating  mind.  ShaJc. 

5.  To  be  incessantly  revolving  some  purpose 
or  idea ;  to  pore  upon. 

Thine  eyes  and  thoughts 
Beat  on  a  crown,  the  treasure  of  thy  heart.  Shak. 


Paeon. 


Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business. 


Shak. 


6.  (Mus.)  To  make  a  motion  with  the  hand 
or  foot  for  measuring  time.  Moore. 

7.  {Naut.)  To  make  progress  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  wind  by  making  use  of  a 
part  of  its  force  to  impel  the  ship  at  an  angle 
to  the  desired  course,  alternating  on  the  right 
and  the  left. 

To  beat  about,  to  search.  "  To  find  an  honest  man 
I  heat  about.^^  Pope.  —  To  beat  itpow,  to  repeat;  to  en - 
force  by  repetition.  "  How  frequently  doth  the  Scrip- 
ture beat  upon  this  cause!"  Hakewill. —  To  heat  up 
for,  (Mil.)  to  make  an  effort  to  eniist ;  as,  "  To  beat 
up  for  recruits." 


BEAT  [bet,  W.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wh. 
from  heat.  —  See  Beat. 


b6t,  P.],  i.  &p. 


;8@-"  The  past  time  of  this  verb  is,  by  the  English, 
uniformly  pronounced  like  the  present."     Walker. 

BEAT,  n.     1.  A  stT-oke  ;  manner  of  striking. 

He  with  a  careless  beat 
Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat.  Dryden. 

2.  A  pulsation;  as,  "  The  heart  makes  from 
60  to  70  beats  in  a  minute." 

3.  A  round  or  course  ridden  or  perambulat- 
ed ;  as,  *'  The  beat  of  a  watchman  in  a  city." 

4.  {Mus.)  The  motion  of  the  hand  or  foot  in 
measuring  time  :  — a  reversed  shake  without  a 
turn  ;  a  short  note  :  —  a  pulsation  resulting 
from  the  joint  vibrations  of  two  sounds  of  the 
same  strength,  and  of  nearly  the  same  pitch. 

BEAT'EN  (be'tn),  p.  a.     1.  IMarked  with  tracks; 
much  travelled. 

What  makes  you,  sir,  so  late  abroad, 

■Without  a  guide,  and  this  no  beaten  road?    Dryden. 

2.  Rendered  trite  by  frequent  discussion ; 
hackneyed;  as,  **  A  beaten  topic." 

BEAT'jgR,  n.     One  who  beats:  —  the  instrument 
used  in  beating. 


The  greatest  schoolmaster  of  our  time  was  the 
beater.     -  ^ 


greatest 
scham. 


t  BEATH,  V.  a.  To  bathe  in  fire  ;  to  dry  or  harden 
by  exposure  to  fire,  as  wood.  Spenser. 

BE-A-TIF  JC,         1  Q-_   [Ij.beatiJi.cus,m2Lkmgh£Lp- 

BE-A-TIF'I-CAL,  )  py  ;  beatus,  happy,  and  facto, 

to  make.]     "Affording  heavenly  bliss ;  making 

completely  happy.    "  Vision  beatific."'    Milton. 

BE-A-TIF'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  complete  hap- 
piness. HahewUl, 

B5-AT-I-F|-CA'TI0N,  n.  [Ff.  heatijlcation.']  Act 
of  beatifying,  — {Cath,  Church.)  A  declaration 
by  the  pope  that  a  person  is  happy  or  in  heaven 
after  death,  and  therefore  to  be  reverenced  as 
blessed,  but  not  to  receive  the  honors  due  to 
saints,  which  are  conferred  by  canonization. 

B;p-AT'I-FY',  V.  a.  [L.  beatifico,  beatificatus  ; 
beatus,  happy,  andyacio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  b^atifier.'] 

[i.  BEATIFIED  ;  pp.  BEATIFYING,  BEATIFIED.] 

1.  To  make  happy  ;  to  bless  with  celestial 
enioyment.     **  Beatified  saints."       Hammond. 

2.  {Cath.  Church.)  To  pronounce  or  declare 
to  be  admitted  to  heaven  and  to  be  worthy  of 
reverence,  though  not  canonized, 

A  hospital  erected  by  a  shoemaker,  who  has  been  beatified, 
though  never  sainted.  Addison. 

No  person  can  be  beatified  till  fifty  years  after  his  death. 

.Eden, 

BEAT'JNG,  ■«.     1.  Act  of  striking  :  —  correction 

-    by  blows.  B,  Jonson. 

2.    {Naut.)    The  making  of  progress  at  sea 

against  the  wind  by  a  zigzag  course.         Crahb. 


BEAUTIFY 

3.  {Mus.)  A  pulsation  produced  in  an  organ 
by  pipes  of  the  same  key,  when  they  are  not 
exactly  in  unison,  or  when  their  vibrations  are 
not  perfectly  equal  in  velocity.  Moore. 

Bfi-AT'r-TUDE,  n.  [L.  beatitudo  ;  beatus,  happy  ; 
Fr.  beatitude.'] 

1.  Consummate  bliss  ;  blessedness  ;  felicity  ; 
heavenly  joy.  Bp.  Taylor. 

About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  .sight  received 

Beatitude  past  utterance.  Milton. 

2.  A  declaration  of  the  blessedness  belong- 
ing to  particular  virtues,  made  by  our  Saviour  m 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Christ,  on  the  mountain,  taught  the  perfectioning  of  tlie 
law  when  he  pronounced  those  strange  beatitudes  never  afore 
heard  of.  Udal. 

Syn.  —  See  Happiness. 
BEAU  (bo),  «. ;  pi.  Fr.  beaux;  Eng.  beaux  or 
BEAU§  (boz).    [Fr.  beau,  fair,  beautiful.]    A  man 
of  dress  ;  a  fop  ;  a  gallant ;  a  lover. 

What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  fair?  Dryden. 

BEAUFET  (bo'fet),  n.  [A.  S.  bead,  a  table,  and 
feet,  a  cup ;  Fr.  buffet.']  A  cupboard  or  niche, 
with  a  canopy,  at  tne  end  of  a  hall.         Bn'tton. 

BEAUFIN  (bo'-),  n.  A  species  of  apple.     P.  Cyc. 

BEAU  IDE.AL  (bo'e-da-ai' or  bo-i-de'^l),  n.  [Fr., 
ideal  beauty.']  A  species  of  beauty  or  excel- 
lence created  by  the  fancy,  and  existing  only 
in  the  imagination  ;  ideal  excellence.   Qu.  Rev. 

BEAU'ISH  (bo'ish),  a.     Foppish  ;  like  a  beau. 

A  beauish  young  spark  with  a  sword  by  his  side.  Pyrom. 
BE.aU-MO'N'DE  (b6-m5nd' or  bo-mond')  [bo-mond', 
W.  Sm.  Mavor  ;  bo'mond,  P. ;  bo-mond',  Ja. ;  bo- 
mond'  or  ho'mong',  K.],  n.  [Fr.  beau,  fine,  fair, 
and  monde,  world.]  The  gay  or  fashionable 
world.     "She  courted  the  heaic-monde."  Prior. 

BEAU-MONT'iTE  (bo-mont'lt),  n.  {Min.)  A  hy- 
drosilicate  of  copper.  Jackson. 

t  BEAU-PEER',  or  BEAU'-PERE  (bo-),  «.  [Fr. 
beau,  and  A.  B.fera,  a  companion.]  A  good 
companion  or  friend.  "  The  saints  with  their 
beau-pee?-s."  Fletcher. 

BEAU-PLEAD':eR  (bo-),  n.  [Old  Fr.  heau-plaider.] 
{Eng.  Law.)^  Literally,  fair  pleading ;  but,  in 
reality,  specious  or  false  pleading;  —  formerly 
punished  with  a  fine.  Crahb. 

BEAU'SHIP  (bo'ship),  n.  The  character  and 
quality  of  a  beau  :  —  the  humorous  title  of  a  man 
of  fashion.  "  "What  his  6(?aws/?ijO  says."  Dryden. 

[|  BEAU'T?-OUS  [bu'te-us,  P.  J.  Ja.  R.  ;  bu'tyus, 
E.  F.  K.;  bu'chus,  i).  ;  bu'che-us,  W.\  Im'te-us 
or  but'yus,  Sm,],  a.  [Fr.  5ea«^tf',  beauty.]  Fair; 
beautiful.     [Seldom  used  in  prose.] 

I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife. 

With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous.    Shak. 

11  BEAU-T?-OtJS-LY  (ba'te-iis-l?),,^^/.  In  a  beau- 
teous manner.  Bp.  Taylor. 

II  BEAU'T|-OUS-NESS  (bii't?-us-n6s),  n.   Beauty. 

"Less  virtue  and  less  beauteousness."     Donne. 
BEAU'TI-FI-?R  (bu'te-fi-er),  n.     He  who,  or  that 

which,  beautifies.  Costard. 

BEAU'TI-FUL  (bfl'te-ful),  a.  Having  the  quali- 
ties that  constitute  beauty  ;  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
to  the  ear,  or  to  the  mind ;  symmetrical ;  fair ; 
handsome;  fine;  pretty;  becoming;  graceful; 
elegant. 

The  most  important  part  of  painting  ie  to  know  what  is 
most6eaH^j/u/ in  nature;  that  which  is  most  beautiful  is  the 
most  noble  subject.  Dryden. 

Syn. — Beautiful,  handsome,  pretty,  fine,  fair,  and 
graceful  are  all  terms  applied  to  wJiat  is  pleasing,  es- 
pecially to  the  eye ;  but  of  these  epithets,  heavtifid  is 
the  strongest  and  most  compreheiisive,  and  it  is  very 
variously  applied  to  whatever  is  to  be  loved  or  ad- 
mired ;  as,  A  beautiful  woman  ;  beautiful  scenery  ;  a 
beautiful  poem  ;  a  beautiful  sentiment,  thought,  &c. : 
a  liandsome  man  ;  a  handsome  building  ;  a  handsome 
performance  ;  ^pretty  child  ;  a  fine  lady  j  a  fine  pros- 
pect;  a  fair  lady;  a  /a/V  complexion;  a  grac^ul 
manner. 

BEAU'TI-FUL-LY  (bu'te-fCiMe),  ad.  In  a  beauti- 
ful manner.  "£eat*^2/«%  diversified."  Melmoth. 

BEAU'TI-FUL-NESS  (bii't?-f{il-ngs),  n.  Beauty. 
*'  Innate  . . .  beautifulness  of  virtue."  Hallywell. 

BEAU'TI-FY  (bu'te-fi),  V.  a.  [Fr.  Jeaw^e,  beauty, 
and  Jj.  facio,  to  make  ;  Old  Fr.  beaiitifer.']     [i. 

BEAUTIFIED  ;  pp.  BEAUTIFYING,  BEAUTIFIED.] 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  RtfLE.  —  g,  9,  <^,  g,  soft;  £,  fi,  c,  g,  hard;   §  as  z;    7^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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To  make  beautiful ;  to   adorn ;  to  add  beauty 
to  ;  to  embellish  ;  to  decorate  ;  to  grace. 

There  is  charity  and  justice;  and  the  one  serves  to  height- 
en and  beauti/if  the  other.  Atterbury. 

Syn.  —  See  Adorn. 
BEAU'TJ-FY,  L'.  ft.     To  grow  beautiful. 


It  must  be 
creation 


J  God  himself  to  sec  his 


at  be  a  prospect  pleasing  to 

for  everoeautififmg  in  his  pi-esence.  Addinon. 

BEAU'TJ-FY-ING,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  beau- 
tiful.    "Artificial  beautifying."        Bp.  Taylor. 

BEAU'TI-LESS,  a.  "Without  beauty.  "Unamia- 
ble,  heautiless  reprobate."     [n.]        Hammond. 

BEAU'TY  (bu'te),  n.     [It.  helth  ;  Fr.  heaute.'] 

1.  Tiiat  assemblage  of  graces,  or  proportion 
of  parts,  which  produces  a  certain  agreeable 
emotion  or  feeling,  or  which  pleases  the  senses, 
especially  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

He  will  always  see  the  most  beauty  whose  affections  are 
warmest  and  most  exercised,  whose  imagination  is  the  most 
powerful,  and  who  has  most  accustomed  nimaelf  to  attend  to 
the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Jeffrey. 

It  was  a  very  proper  answer  to  him  who  asked  why  any 
man  should  be  delignted  with  beaut}/,  that  it  was  a  question 
that  none  but  a  blind  raan  could  ask.  Clarendon. 

The  criterion  of  true  beauty  is,  that  it  increases  on  exami- 
nation i  of  false,  that  it  lessens.  OreviJlc. 

2.  That  by  which  the  perception  of  truth  or 
of  traits  of  excellence  in  character  or  in  literary 
composition  is  adapted  to  please  the  mind  ;  as, 
"  The  beauty  of  a  theorem,  or  of  a  demonstra- 
tion "  ;  "The  beauty  of  a  good  life";  "The 
beauty  of  a  fine  poem," 

He  hath  a  daily  beg.uty  in  his  life.  Shak. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.  Keats. 

3.  A  particular  grace  or  feature  that  is  pleas- 
ing ;  any  part  more  excellent  than  the  rest  in 
the  productions  of  nature  or  the  works  of  man. 

The  ancient  pieces  are  beautiful  because  they  resemble 
the  beauties  of  nature.  Dryden. 

"What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man !  the  beauty  of  the  world  I 
the  paragon  of  animals  I  ■  Shak. 

This  gave  me  occasion  of  looking  back  on  some  beauties 
of  my  author  in  his  former  books.       *  Dryden. 

4.  A  beautiful  person,  particularly  a  woman. 
"All  the  beauties  of  the  East."  Milton. 

The  pale,  unripened  beauties  of  the  North.  Addison. 

5.  Comeliness  of  features  or  grace  of  person. 
To  give  pain  is  the  tyranny,  to  make  happy  the  true  em- 
pire, oT  beauty.  Steele. 

Beaut)/  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 

A  sliining  gloss  tliat  fadeth  suddenly.  Shale. 

t  BEAU'TY  (bu'te),  v.u,.     To  beautify.         Shak. 

BEAU'TY-BEAM-ING,  u.  Diffusing  beauty  ;  ra- 
diant with  beauty.  Thomson. 

BEAU'TY-SPOT  (bu'te-spot),  n.  A  patch  of  black 
silk  pla'ced  to  heighten  some  beauty  by  contrast ; 
a  foil.     "  A  beauty-spot  of  black."  Dryden. 

BEAU'TY-WAN'ING,  u.     Declining  in  beauty. 

A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow.  Shak. 

BE.SUX-ESPRITS  {hoz' ^s-pve'^fn.  pi.  [Fr.]  Men 
of  wit  or  genius.  Qu.  Rev. 

BEA'VgR  (be'ver),  n.  \l^.  fiber  \  A.  S.  &e/e?';  Dut. 
bexer  ;  Ger.  hiber  ;  Fr,  bihyre^ 

1.  (ZoOl.)  An  am- 
phibious rodent  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Cas- 
tor, valued  for  its  fur 
and  for  a  peculiar 
substance  found  in 
its  groin,  and  known 
as  castoreum,  or  castor.  Beaver. 

Nor  is  the  j)rovident  industry  of  animals  confined  to  in- 
sects, since  it  is  to  be  found  in  divers  of  the  greater  animals, 
particularly  in  beavers.  Jioyle. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  beaver  ;  as,  "  A  hat  made 
of  beaver." 

3.  A  hat,  so  called  from  being  made  of  the 
fur  of  the  beaver. 

You  see  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat;  a  deaf  man 
would  think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  he  is  talking 
of  the  fate  of  the  nation.  Addison. 

BEA'V^R,  a.  Made  of  the  fur  of  the  beaver.  "  In 
a  mantle  and  a  beaver  hat."  ^    Chaucer. 

BEA'V^R,  n.  [Fr.  baviM'e  ;  bave,  foam,  slaver ; 
It.  baviora  ;  bava,  slaver.  —  Fr.  bouvoir,  to  drink, 
as  enabling  the  wearer  to  drink.  Stevenson.] 

1.  The  movable  face-guard  of  a  helmet. 

Ilam.    Then  sawyou  nothis  fece? 

Ilor.    0,  yes,  my  lord;  he  wore  his  beaver  up. 

2.  A  helmet. 


S7iak. 


I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  armed, 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury, 


Shak. 


BEA'V^IIED  (be'verd),  a.    "Wearing  a  beaver  hat. 

His  beavered  brow  a  birchen  garland  wears.  I'ope. 

BEA'V^R-RAT,  n.     The  musk-rat.  OgiUie. 

BEA' VJIR-TEEN,  n.  Fustian  of  a  strong  twilled 
texture  shorn  after  being  dyed.  W.  Ency. 

t  BJp-BLEED',  V.  a.     To  make  bloody.      Chaucer. 

B^-BLInd',  v.  a.     To  blind.  Gascoigne. 

t  Bp-BLOOD'  (be-bmd'),      )  v.  a.  To  make  bloody. 
tB:^-BLOOD'Y(be-bmd'e),  \  •         Sheldon. 

t  BJg-BLOx',  V.  u,.    To  stain.  Chaucer. 

B]E;-BLUB'b:5:RED,  j9.  a.  Swollen.  "Her  eyes  all 
beblubbered  with  tears."  Shelton. 

BEC-4-Fl'Cb  (bek-?-fe'l^6)  [jaek-^-fe'ko,  S.  W.J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  bek-9-fi'ko.  P.],  n.  [It.  beccafi- 
.  CO  ;  beccare,  to  peck,  and  fico,  a  fig  ;  Sp.  beca- 
figo.]  A  small  bird  that  feeds  on  figs  ;  fig- 
pecker  ;  epicurean  warbler.  Pope. 

B^-CALM'  (be-kam'),  v.  a.     [A.  S.  be  and  calm.] 

[i.   BECALMED  ;  pp.  BECALMING,  BECALMED.] 

1.  To  cause  to  be  calm ;  to  keep  from  agita- 
tion ;  to  make  tranquil ;  to  quiet ;  to  calm. 

Perhaps  prosperity  becalmed  his  breast; 

Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  east.         Pope. 

2.  To  detain  from  progress,  as  a.  ship,  by  a 
calm.     "  A  man  becalmed  at  sea."  Locke. 

These  small  ships,  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  were 
suddenly  becalmed.  Hackluyt. 

Syn.  —  To  calm  is  to  stop  motion  ;  to  becalm  iB  to 
withhold  from  motion.    Johnson. 

B5-CALM'ING  (be-kaiin'ing),  n.     A  calm  at  sea. 

Other  unlucky  accidents  otUimes  happen  in  these  seas, 
especially  in  becalmings.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

B?-CAME',  i.  from  become.    See  Become. 
BEC'ARD,  K,  (OjvzzM.)  A  passerine  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily MuscicapidtSj  and  sub-family  Tityri^itB.  Gray. 

B^-CAU§E'  (be-k^z'),  conj.     [by  and  cause.] 

1.  For  the  cause  that ;  for  the  reason  that ; 
on  this  account  that. 

"Why  is  our  food  so  very  sweet? 

Because  we  earn  before  we  eat.  Cotton, 

S.  On  account ;  by  reason  ;  —  followed  by  of. 

All  ye  shall  be  offended  because  qf  me  this  night. 

Matt.  XXVI.  31. 

3.  t  In  order  that. 

And  the  multitude  rebuked  them,  because  they  should 
hold  tlicir  peace.  Matt,  xx.  31. 

Bj^-CHAnce',  V.  n.     To  befall ;  to  happen. 

All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  at  Milan.  Shak. 

B^-CHANCE',  ad.  Accidentally  ;  by  chance.  "  We, 
bechance,  lost  our  sovereign  lord."        Grafton. 

B^-CHARM',  V.  a.  To  captivate  ;  to  charm.  "  My 
reason  long  hath  been  becharmed."  Beau.  S^  Fl. 

BECHE--DE-MER  (bish'de-mir),  n.  [Fr.l  Sea 
cucumber  or  trepang;  a  species  of  Holotnuria. 
"When  gutted,  pressed,  and  dried,  it  is  esteemed 
a  luxury  by  the  Chinese.  Craig. 

f  BE'€HiC,  n.  [Gr.  /?7?;;^iKtJs,  belonging  to  a  cough ; 
/3^(,  a  cough.]     Medicine  for  coughs.  Cotgrave. 

BECK,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  becnan,  or  bicnian.]  To  make 
a  sign  by  a  nod ;  to  beckon. 

Who 's  he  but  bowed  if  this  great  prince  but  beckedJ  Drayton. 

BECK,  V.  a.  To  call  by  a  motion  of  the  head  ;  to 
beckon. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back, 

"When  gold  and  silver  beck  me  to  come  on.  Shak. 

BECK,  n.     [A.  S.  beacen,  a  sign.] 

1.  A  sign  with  the  head  ;  a  nod. 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 

Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles.  Milton. 

2.  [A.  S.  beccj  a  brook.]      A  small  stream, 
Tlic  brooks,  the  becks,  the  rills,  the  rivulets.      Drayton. 

BECK'^T,  ».     1.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  rope  placed 

so  as  to  confine  a  spar  or  another  rope  :  —  a 

handle  made  of  rope  in  a  circular  form.    Dana. 

2,  A  spade  used  in  digging  turf.      HalliweU. 

BECK'ON  (bCk'kn),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  becnan,  or  bicnian^ 
to  beckon  to.]  \i.  beckoned  ;  pp.  beckoning, 
BECKONED.]  To  make  a  sign  or  call  attention 
by  motion  of  the  head  or  hand. 

Alexander  beckoned  with  the  hand,  and  would  have  made 
his  defence  unto  the  people.  Acts  xix.  SSr 

BECK'ON  (bek'kn),  V.  u.     To  call  by  a  sign. 


It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it.  Shak. 

I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 

Wliieh  says  I  must  not  stay; 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see. 

Which  beckoTis  me  away.  Tickell. 

BECK'ON  (bek'kn),  n.  A  sign  made  with  the  head 
or  hand  without  words  ;  a  beck. 

He  runs  into  his  arms  at  the  first  beckon.  Bolingbrokc. 

t  B^-CLIP',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  beclyppan.]  To  embrace. 
"  He  took  a  child,  .  .  .  and,  when  he  had  be- 
clipped  him,  he  said  to  them."  Wickliffe^ 

Bj^-CLOUD',  V.  a.     \i.  BECLOUDED  ;  pp.  BECLOm- 

ING,  BECLOUDED.]  To  dim ;  to  obscure.  "  Storms 
of  tears  becloud  his  eyes."  Fletcher. 

B]5-c6mE'  (be-kum'),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  beeuman,  to 
happen,  to  befall.]  \i.  became  ;  pp.  becoming, 
BECOME.]  To  enter  into  some  state  or  con- 
dition by  a  change  from  some  other ;  to  be 
changed  to  ;  to  be. 

This  sensible,  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod.  Shak. 

This  man  is  now  become  a  god.  Shak. 

To  become  of,  to  be  the  fate  of;  to  be  the  end  of;  to 
be  the  final  condition  of. 

Perplexed  with  thoughts,  what  would  become 

Of  me  and  all  mankind.  MiUon. 

B?-C6mE'  (be-kum'),  v-  o.-  \A'  ^-  cweman,  to 
please  ;  Ger.  bequemen.]  [i.  became  ;  pp.  be- 
coming, BECOME.]  To  be  suitable  to ;  to  be 
fit ;  to  be  proper  tir  appropriate  for. 

Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name; 
Sound  them,  iit  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well.       Shak. 
Wycherly  was  of  my  opinion,  or,  rather,  I  of  his;  for  il 
becomes  me  so  to  speak  of  so  exceUent  a  poet.  Dryden. 

B^-COM'ING,  a.  That  pleases  by  propriety  or 
fitness;  comely;  graceful;  suitable;  proper; 
fit;  meet.     "  Becoming  gra.ces."  Suckling. 

Syn.  —  Becoming  dress  or  manner;  graceful  atti- 
tude ;  suitable  fui'niture  ;  comely  figure  ;  proper  for  the 
purpose ;  fit  for  the  season  ;  meet  for  the  occasion. 

t  BJp-COM'JNG,  w.     An  ornament.  Shak. 

B^-COM'lNG-tY,  ad.  In  a  becoming  or  proper 
manner.     "  Becomingly  religious."  More. 

B:e-COM'ING-NESS,  n.  Suitableness;  fitness ; 
propriety.     "  Becomiiigness  of  virtue.*'  Delany. 

Bjp-CRIP'PLE,  V.  a.     To  make  lame.  More. 

B^-CtJIlL',  V.  a.     To  adorn  by  curling.       Search. 

BED,  it.     [A.  S.,  Icel.  %  Dut.  bed  ;  Ger.  bett.] 

1.  Something  made  to  sleep  on  ;  a  couch. 

'  On  my  knees  I  beg 

That  you  'U  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food.    Sfiak. 

2.  Marriage,     [e,.] 

George,  the  eldest  son  of  this  second  bed.  Clarendon. 

3.  A  bank  of  earth,  or  raised  plot,  in  a  garden. 

Ere  he  gives 
The  beds  the  trusted  treosure  of  their  seeds.      Cotoper. 

4.  The  bottom  of  a  channel  or  watercourse. 

The  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treasure  is  supposed  to 
be  the  terf  of  the  Tiber.  Addison. 

5.  {Masonry.)  The  horizontal  surface  on 
which  the  stones  or  bricks  of  a  wall  lie  in 
courses.  The  under  surface  of  a  stone  or  brick 
is  called  its  under  bed,  and  the  upper  surface 
its  upper  bed.  "When  a  stone  or  slate  is  used 
only  for  external  covering,  the  under  surface  is 
called  the  bed.  Weale. 

6.  (Geol,  &  Milling.)  A  seam  or  horizontal 
vein,  as  of  ore  ;  a  stratum  ;  a  layer.  Crabb. 

7.  [Mech.)  The  foundation  or  solid  and  fixed 
part  of  a  machine  upon  which  the  working 
parts  are  fastened ;  as,  "  The  bed  of  a  lathe  ** ; 
"  The  bed  of  an  engine." 

8.  {Gunnery.)  The  thick  plank  at  the  top  of 
a  gun  carriage:  —  a  thick  plank  hollowed  out 
to  receive  a  mortar.  Crabb. 

To  be  brought  to  bed,  to  he  delivered  of  a  child. — 
To  make  tjie  bed,  to  put  the  bed  in  order  after  it  has 
been  used.  —  FVom  bed  and  board.  {Law.)  applied  to  a 
partial  or  qualified  divorce,  by  which  the  parties  are 
required  to  live  separate,  the  wife  being  supported  by 
an  allowance  from  the  husband's  estate. 

BED,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  beddian,  to  go  to  bed.]      [i. 

BEDDED  ;  pp.  BEDDING,  BEDDED,] 

1.  t  To  place  in  bed. 

She  was  publicly  contracted,  stated  as  a  bride,  and  sol- 
emnly bedded.  Bacon. 

2.  t  To  make  partaker  of  the  bed. 

They  have  married  me. 
I'll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her.  Shak. 

3.  To  place  in  earth,  as  seed  or  plants. 


A,  E,  I,  o,  u,  y, 


A,  E,  i,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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4.  To  make  a  bed  or  place  of  rest  for. 

A  annke  bedded  himself  under  the  threshold.  V  Estrange. 

5.  To  put  in  a  lying  position.   "  Your  bedded 
hairs  .  .  .  start  up,  and  stand  on  end."      Shak. 

BED,  ti.  n.     To  occupy  a  bed ;  to  cohabit. 

If  he  be  man-ied,  and  bed  with  his  wife.  Wiseman, 

B5-dAb'BLE,  1).  (I.     To  bespatter;  to  besprinkle. 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew  and  torn  with  briers.  Shak. 

t  BJ-DAFF',  V.  a.     To  make  a  fool  of.     Chaucer. 

BED' A-  oAt,  n.  A  name  applied  to  the  sacred 
boots  of  the  Buddhists  in  Burmah.       Malcom. 

B5-DAG'GLE,  V.  a.  To  bemire  j  to  bedraggle  ;  to 
smear  with  wet  dirt.  Richardson. 

BED'— ALE,  n.  An  entertainment  at  a  country 
wedding  among  poor  people  in  England.   Ash. 

t  BIP-dAke',  v.  a.    To  defy  ;  to  dare.  Peek. 

t  B^-DARK',  V.  u.    To  darken.  Gower. 

BU-DAKK'EN  (-dilr'kn),  v.  a.  To  obscure  ;  to  dark- 
en. "  T-his  gloomy  day  bedarkened  him."  Racket. 

B^-DASH',  V.  a.  To  strike  against ;  to  dash;  to 
besprinkle.  "  Trees  bedashed  with  rain."  Shak. 

BE-DAUB',  V.  a.  To  daub  over ;  to  besmear. 
"  Bedavbed  in  blood>"  Shak. 

BIJ-DAZ'ZLE,  V.  a.  To  dim  by  lustre  ;  to  dazzle. 
"  Bedazzled  by  the  sun."  Shak. 

A  fetid  house-bug ;  Cimex  lectu- 
Eng.  Cyc. 

BED'— CHAiB,  n.  A  chair  for  the  sick  in  bed, 
with  a  movable  back.  W.  Eney. 

BiiD'CHAM-BgR,  n.    A  chamber  for  a  bed. 

Lords  of  the  bedchamber,  (F.nff.)  officers  of  the  royal 
household  under  the  groom  of  the  stole.  Crabb. 

BED'CLOTHE^  (bed'klotRz  or  bSd'kIoz)  [bed'kloz, 
S.  W.  J.  Ja.  K. ;  bed'klotiiz,  P.  F.  R. ;  b6d'- 
fclotliz,  colloquially  bed'kloz,  Sm,"],  n.  pi.  Cover- 
lets, sheets,  &c.,  for  a  bed.  Shak. 

n.    The  nether  stone  of  an  oil- 
mill.  Johnson. 


BED'-BUG,  n. 
larius. 


[A.  S.]     A  refectory.       Weale. 
S.  beding.'\    The  materials  of 


BED'DgR, 
B^I-DET'T^R, 
tBBD'DpRN,  n. 

BED'DING,  II.      [A, 

a  bed  ;  a  bed. 

Bedding  and  clothes  I  will  this  night  provide.    JDryden. 
BED'DING-MOULD'JNG,    ».      [Arch.)    Same   as 

Bedmodlding. 

tB5-DEAD'  (be-ded'),  v.  «..  To  deaden.  "  Be- 
deaded  and  stupefied."  Hallywell. 

B5-DECK',  1!.  a.  To  adorn  ;  to  deck.  "  Shoes 
bedecked  with  precious  stones."  Oldys. 

BED'E-GUAR,  or  BED'jp-GAR,  n.  An  excrescence 
or  gall  termed  sweet-brier  sponge,  found  on 
various  species  of  wild  roses,  and  produced  by 
the  puncture  of  a  small  insect.  Hoblyn. 

BEDE'-HOUSE,  «.  [A.  S.  bead,  a  prayer,  and 
house.']  A  hospital  or  almshouse,  where  poor 
people  prayed  for  their  benefactors.      Johnson. 

BE'DEL  (be'dl),  n.  A  petty  officer.  —  See  Bea- 
dle. 

BE'DEL-A-RY    (be'dl-»-re),  i  „.   Extent  of  a  bea- 

BE'DEL-RY   (be'dl-re),         5 die's      office. —See 

Beadlery.  Blount. 

BEDE^'MAN,  n.  [A.  S.  bead,  a  prayer,  and  man.'] 
One  who  resides  in  a  bede-house ;  one  who 
prays  for  another  ;  a  beadsman.  P.  Cyc. 

BE-DEV'IL  (be-dev!vO,  v.  a. '  1.  To  overcome  by 
ill  treatment ;  to  abuse. 

Recruited  once  more,  I  forgot  all  my  pain, 
And  was  jilted,  and  burnt,  and  bedeviled  again.    Moore. 
He  had  been  flayed  alive  and  bedeviled.  Sterne. 

2.  To  corrupt ;  to  spoil.  Halliwell. 

Bf-DEW'  (be-du'),  v.  a.      [i.  BEDEWED  ;  pp.  be- 
dewing, bedewed.]     1.  To  moisten  with  dew. 
The  most  precious  tears  are  those  with  which  Heaven  be- 
dews the  unburied  head  of  a  soldier.  Qoldsriiiih. 

2.  To  wet  as  with  dew. 

Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse 

Be  drops  of  balm  to  sanctity  thy  head.  Shak. 

Bp-DEW'^E  (be-du'er),  n.  He  who  or  that  which 
bedews.  Sherwood. 


tBjp-DEW'Y  (be-du'e),  a.  Moist  with  dew.  "Her 
bedewy  wings."  Brewer. 

BED'FEL-LOW,  n.    One  who  lies  in  the  same  bed. 
Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows.    Sltak. 

BED'hANG-ING§,  «.  pi.  Curtains  for  a  bed. 
"The  story  of  the  prodigal  is  worth  a  thousand 
of  these  bedhajiffings.'*  Shak. 

tBE-DlGHT'  (be-dU/),  v.  u,.  [From  diffht.]  To 
dress ;  to  deck.  Johnson. 

Bp-DIGHT  ,        1  p_   [From  bedight.']     Adorned ; 

BE-DIGHT'J;d,  5  decked.  "  A  maiden  fine  6e- 
dight.'*  Gay.  "  Whose  outward  garment  hath 
been  injured  and  ill  bedighted."  Milton. 

B^-DIM',  v.  w.  To  make  dim ;  to  darken.  Sidney. 

t  B?-DI§'MAL,  V.  a.     To  make  dismal. 

Bp-Dl'ZEN  (be-dl'zn)  [be-dl'zn,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R. ;  be-diz'zn,  'Wb.],  v.  a.  To  dress  out ; 
to  decorate  gaudily.  Headley. 

BED'LAM,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Bethlehem,  the 
name  of  a  religious  house  in  London,  converted, 
in  1546,  into  a  hospital  for  the  insane.] 

1.  A  hospital  for  lunatics ;  a  madhouse. 
Ahundredhedto?77ji,  toentertainthe. .  .Puritans.  Spelman. 

2.  t  A  madman;  an  inhabitant  of  bedlam. 

Let 's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  bedlam. 

To  lead  him  where  he  would;  his  roguish  madness 

Allows  itself  to  any  thing.  Shak. 

BED'LAM,  a.  Belonging  to  a  madhouse  ;  insane ; 
crazy.     "5e(^/a?n  beggars."  Shak. 

BED'LAM-ITE,  n.  A  lunatic.  "  The  nurse  en- 
ters like  a  frantic  bedlamite."  B.  Jo-nson, 

BED'LAM— LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  maniac ;  like 
bedlam.     "  Bedlam-like  and  raving."  Drayton. 

BED'LIN-5N,  ■«.     Linen  for  beds.  Smollett. 

BED'MAK-^E,  n.  One  who  makes  beds.  Addison. 

BED'MATE,  re.    A  bedfellow.  Shak. 

BED'MOULD-IN(^,  m.  {Arch.)  Any  moulding  be- 
tween the  corona  and  the  frieze.  Weale. 

t  B5-D0TE',  V.  a.  To  befool ;  to  deceive.  Chaucer. 

BED'6u-IN§,  n.  pi.  [Ar.  bedouai,  wanderers.] 
Tribes  of  nomadic  Arabs  who  live  in  tents,  and 
are  scattered  over  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  other 
parts  of  Africa.  Ed.  Ency. 

BED'PAN,  n.  A  utensil  for  a  person  confined  to 
his  bed  by  sickness.  Garth. 

t  BED'PHEER,  n.  [A.  S.  bed,  and  /era,  a  com- 
panion.]    A  bedfellow.  B.  Jonson. 

BED'PLATE,  n.  (Mech.)  The  foundation-plate 
of  an  engine,  a  lathe,  A.c.  Ogilvie. 

BED'PQST,  n.     A  post  at  the  corner  of  a  bed. 

BED'PJIESS-^E,  n.     A  heavy,  lazy  fellow.  Shak. 

BED'aUILT,  n.  A  coverlet  or  counterpane,  quilt- 
ed with  cotton  wool  or  eider  down.       W.  Ency. 

B5-DRAG'GLE,  v.  re.     To  soil  in  the  dirt.     Sioift. 

Bp-DRENCH',  V.  a. '  To  drench.;  to  soak.     Shak. 

BED'RtD,  a.  [A.  S.  bedridda.]  Confined  to  the 
bed  by  age  or  sickness ;  bedridden.  Shak. 

BED'EID-DBN  (bed'rid-dn),  a.  Confined  to  the 
bed;  bedrid.  Paley. 

BED'EITE,  re.    The  privilege  of  the  marriage  bed. 
Whose  vows  are  that  no  bedrite  shall  be  paid.         Shak. 

BED'e66m,  re.     A  room  to  sleep  in.  Toifd. 

B5-DR6p',  v.  a.    To  besprinkle.  Chaucer. 

BED'SIDE,  re.     The  side  of  the  bed.      Middleton. 

BEB'STAfF,  re.  A  wooden  pin  formerly  stuck 
into  each  side  of  a  bedstead  to  hold  the  clothes 
from  slipping.  B.  Jonson. 

BED'STEAD  (bed'sted),  re.  A  frame  on  which  a 
bed  is  placed.  Swift. 

BED'STEP,  n.  A  step  for  ascending  a  bed  so  high 
as  to  require  it.  fV.  Ency. 

BED'STEAW,  re.  1.  The  strawusedfor  beds.  Bacon. 
2.   {Bot.)   An  odoriferous  deciduous  trailing 
plant,  formerly  used  to  strew  beds  with ;  cheese- 
rennet  bedstraw ;  GaliuTn  verum,.  Loudon. 

BfiD'SWERV-5R,  »»•     One    who  is  false  to   the 


nuptial  bed  or  to  marriage  vows.     "  She  is  a 
bedswerrer."  Shak. 

BED'TICK,  re.     A  case  to  hold  the  feathers  of  a 

bed.  Pennant. 

BiiD'TIME,  re.     Time  of  going  to  bed.  ,Shak. 

B^-DUCK',   V.  a.     To  put  under  water.     Spenser. 

Bf-DUNG',  V.  a.    To  manure  with  dung ;  to  defile. 
"  Bedunged  with  calumny  and  filth.         Puller. 
t  B5-DUSK',  V.  a.     To  smutch.  Cotgrave. 

B^-DflST',  V.  u.     To  cover  with  dust.  Sherwood. 
BED'WARD,  ad.     Towards  bed.  S/iak. 

Bf-DWARF',  V.  a.     To  make  dwarfish.      Donne. 

BED' WORK  (b6d'wurk),»re.  Work  done  in  bed; 
secret  planning ;  —  opposed  to  open  action. 
"  Bedwork,  mappery,  closet-war."  Shak. 

BE-DYE'  (be-dl'),  v.  a.     To  stain.  Spenser. 

BEE,  re.     [A.  S.  beo ;  Dut.  bie  ;  Sw.  bi  ;  Ger.  biene.] 

1.  An  insect  that  makes  honey  and  wax.  It 
belongs  to  the  genus  Apis,  which  contains  nu- 
merous species. 

The  bee.  amongst  the  flowers  in  spring,  is  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  objects  that  can  be  looked  upon.  Paley. 

So  work  the  honey  bees, 
Creatures  that  by  a  ruling  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom.  Shak. 

2.  A  social  gathering  of  persons  to  do  a  job 
of  work  gi'atuitously,  or  to  contribute  articles 
of  necessity  for  the  benefit  of  one  individual  or 
of  a  family.     [Canada  and  TJ.  S.]  Bartlett. 

3.  pi.  (Naut.)  Pieces  of  plank  bolted  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  bowsprit,  to  reeve  the  fore- 
topmast  stays  through.  Dana. 

BEE'-BIRD,  re.  [Ornith.)  The  spotted  fly-catcher  ; 
Museicapa  grisola ;  —  so  called  from  its  catch- 
ing bees.  Tarrell. 

BEE'-BREAD,  re.  The  pollen  of  flowers  collected 
by  bees,  as  food  for  their  young.  Crabb. 

BEECH,  re.  [A.  S.  bece'oi  boc ;  Ger.  bSche ;  Dut. 
Inteche.]  A  well-known  forest-tree,  which  bears 
a  triangular  fruit  or  nut ;  Fagus. 

Tliere,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high.       Gray. 

BEECH'EN  (be'clm),  a.  Belonging  to  the  beech  ; 
made  of  beech.     "  Beechen  vessels."  Congreve. 

BEECH'gAll,  re.  An  excrescence  on  the  leaf  of 
a  beech,  containing  the  maggot  of  a  fly.       Ash. 

BEECH'mAsT,  re.  The  fruit  of  the  beech;  — 
called  also  beechnut.  Booth. 

BEECH'NUT,  re.    Beechmast.  Craig. 

BEECH'OIL,  re.    An  oil  made  of  beechmast.  Ash. 

BEECH'Y,  a.  Made  of  beech ;  consisting  of 
beech.     "  A  beechy  garland."  Fletcher. 

BEE-EAT'5R,re.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  that  feeds  upon 
bees;  Merops apiaster.  —  See MeeopiNjE. Grai/. 

BEEF,  re.  [Gr.  /3oii; ;  L.  bos,  bovis ;  Fr.  bosuf,  a 
bull,  an  ox,  or  a  cow.] 

1.  The  flesh  of  neat-cattle,  or  of  bulls,  oxen, 
and  cows. 

Or  give  us  of  your  brawn,  if  ye  have  any, 
■  Bacon,  or  beef,  or  such  thing  as  ye  find.  Chaucer. 

2.  t  A  bull,  ox, .or  cow 

These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat:  the  beef,  the  sheep, 
and  the  goat.  Vent.  xiv.  4.    Trans,  of  1758. 

3.  pi.  BEEVE?.  Oxen,  bulls,  and  cows  con- 
sidered as  fit  for  food. 

Ye  shall  oflFer  at  your  own  will  a  male  without  blemish  of 
the  beeves,  of  the  sheep,  or  of  the  goats.  Lev.  xxii.  19. 

BEEF,  a.  Consisting  of  the  flesh  of  black-cattle, 
or  neat-cattle.  "  A  Jce/steak  and .  .  ale."  Swift, 

BEEP'-EAT-^R  (bef'e-ter'),  re.  1.  An  eater  of 
beef :  —  a  stout,  hearty,  fat  fellow. 

2.  [Fr.  bujf'etier,  an  officer  or  servant  who  at- 
tended at  the  buffet  or  sideboard.]  A  yeoman 
of  the  King  of  England's  guard.  Johnson. 

3.  (Oniith.)  An  African  bird,  so  termed  from 
its  habit  of  taking  from  the  backs  of  cattle  the 
larvae  of  insects  ;  Buphaga  Africana.  —  See 
BupHAGiNTE.  Brande. 

BEEF'JNG,  re.  A  bullock  fit  for  slaughter.  [Lo- 
cal, English.]  Halliwell. 

BEE'-FL0W-5R,  re.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  the  plant 
foolstones ;  Ophrys  apifera.  Loudon. 
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BEEF'STEAK,  re.  A  slice  or  steak  of  beef  broiled, 
or  for  broiling.  Garrick. 

t  BEEF'-WIT-T^D,  a.  Dull;  stupid.  "Thou 
mongrel,  beef-ioitted  lord !  "  Shak. 

BEEF'-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  The  wood  of  an  Au- 
stralian tree.  It  is  of  a  reddish  color,  hard  and 
close-grained,  and  used  chiefly  for  line  orna- 
mental work.  Craig. 

BEE'-GAR-DEN  (be'gir-dn),  n.  A  place  for  bee- 
hives ;  an  apiary.  Mortimer. 

BEE'-GLUE,  n.  A  substance  with  which  bees 
cement  the  combs  to  the  hives  and  close  up  the 
cells ;  —  called  also  propolis.  Buchanan. 

BEE'HIVE,  n.     A  box  or  case  for  keeping  bees. 
Or  rob  the  beehive  o*  its  golden  hoard.  Tickell. 

BEE'— HotysE,  re.  A  house  or  repository  for  bees  ; 
an  apiary.  Goldsmith. 

BEELD,  or  BIELD,  n.  [A.  S.  hehlidan,  to  cover.] 
Shelter  ;'  protection  ;  refuge.  [North  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.] 

This  is  our  hceld  tile  blustering  winda  to  shun.  Fairfax. 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane.  Burns. 

BEE'— LINE,  n.  A  straight  or  right  line,  such  as 
bees  take  in  returning  to  the  hive.  Robb. 

Bf-EL'Zip-BUB,  re.    [Heb.  niST  bSSl,  Baal-zebub. 

fly-god,  i.  e.  destroyer  of  flies.]  A  god  of  the 
Philistines,  who  had  a  famous  temple  at  Ek- 
ron ;  the  prince  of  the  evil  angels  or  demons  ; 
Satan.  Robinson. 

BEE'-MAS-T^R,  re.  One  who  keeps  bees.  "  They 
that  are  bee-masters.^^  Mortimer. 

t  BEE'MOL,  re.  (Mia.)  A  semitone. —  See  Bemol. 

Tliere  be  intervenient  in  the  rise  of  eight,  in  tones,  two 
beemols,  or  half-notes.  Bacon, 

BEE'— MOTH,  re.  An  insect  pernicious  to  bees ; 
—  called  also  the  loax-mofh.  Harris. 

BEEN  (bin)  [bin,  S.  IF.  J.  Sm.  Wb.  ;  ben,  P.  F. 
Ja.  K.  R.']j  p.  from  the  verb  be.  —  Been  as  well 
as  ben  was  anciently  used  as  a  verb  in  the  pres- 
ent tense,  instead  of  be. 

Such  earthly  metals  soon  consumed  been.        Spenser. 

SEi:'J\rJEL,  re.  An  evergreen  tree  of  Malabar,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  good  for  the  headache.  Crabb. 

BEER,  re.  [A.  S.  beor,  bere,  barley  ;  Ger.  .S;  Dut. 
bier  J  beer  ;  Fr.  bi^re."] 

1.  A  fermented  liquor,  chiefly  made  of  malt 
and  hops.  Brande. 

2.  A  fermented  liquor  made  from  an  infusion 
of  roots  and  herbs  with  molasses  or  sugar ;  as, 
"  Spruce-6cc»-,"  &c.  —  See  Spbuce-beee. 

BEER'-BAR-RPL,  re.     A  barrel  which  holds  beer. 

BEER'— GLAss,  re.    A  glass  for  beer.      Sudibras. 

BEER'- HOUSE,  re.     A  house  where  beer  is  sold. 

BEER'-MEA^-URB  (ber'mgzh-ur),  •«.  The  meas- 
ure by  which  beer  is  sold.  Ash. 

BEER'— SHOP,  re.  A  shop  where  beer  is  sold  ;  a 
beer-house ;  an  ale-house.  Ec.  Rev. 

BEEST'JNG^,  11.  pi.     See  Biestinos. 

BEES'WAX,  re.  The  substance  which  forms  the 
ecus  of  bees.  Ure. 

BEET,  re.  [L.  beta  ;  Ger.  beete  ;  Dut.  biet ;  Fr. 
bette.]  A  plant  and  its  sweet  esculent  root,  of 
the  genus  Beta,  of  which  there  are  several  vari- 
eties. The  two  most  common  are  the  red  and 
white  beet,  extensively  cultivated  in  gardens. 
The  latter  is  raised  in  great  abundance  in 
France  and  Germany,  for  the  sugar  which  it 
yields.  Lowdon. 

BEE'TLE,  71.     [A.  S.  bitl,  or  bytl,  a  mallet.] 

1.  A  heavy  mallet  or  wooden  hammer. 

By  the  help  of  wedges  and  beetles,  an  image  is  cleft  out  of 
the  trunk  of  some  well-grown  tree.  Stillinpjleet. 

2.  [A.  S.  betl,  or  bitel.']  (Ent.)  An  insect  hav- 
ing horny  fore  wings  ;  a  coleopterous  insect,  of 
which  there  are  many  species  ;  Scarabcsus. 

The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  corporal  sufFerance,  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

BEE'TLE,  V.  11.     To  jut  out ;  to  hang  over. 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea. 


BEE'TLE-BLIND,  a.    Blind  as  a  beetle.  Mirror. 

BEE'TLE-BROW,  re.  A  prominent  brow.  "  His 
blobber  lips  and  beetle-brows."  Dryden, 

BEE'TLE-BROWED  (be'tl-brbfld),  a.  Having 
prominent  brows.  Howell. 

BEE'TLE-HEAD,  re.     A  stupid  fellow.         Craig. 

BEE'TLE-HEAD-PD  (be'tl-hed-?d),  a.  Having  a 
large  or  thick  head;  loggerheaded ;  stupid; 
dull.  "  Beetle-headed,  flap-eared  knave."-  Shak. 

BEE'TLE-STOCK,  re.  The  handle  of  a  beetle. 
**  A  beetle-stoek  of  thy  master's  will."    Spenser. 

BEET'LING,  p.  a.     Jutting  out.  Craig. 

BEET'RAD-ISH,  i  „_   |-j'j_  betterave.]  A  sort  of  red 
BEET'RAVE,       J  beet ;  Beta  vulgaris,     Loudon. 

BEEVE§  (bevz),  re. ;  pi.  of  beef.  Bulls,  oxen,  and 
cows,  as  fit  for  food.  —  See  Beep. 

B$-PALL',   V.  a.     [A.   S.   befeallen,  to  happen.] 

[»'.  BEFELL  ;  pp.  BEFALLING,  BEFALLEN.]   To 

betide  ;  to  happen  to ;  to  overtake. 

Plato  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  is  permit- 
ted to  befall  a  just  man  shall  eitner,  in  Ufe  or  death,  conduce 
to  his  good.  Spectator. 

B^-fAll',  V.  n.    To  happen  ;  to  take  place. 

O,  let  me  stay,  befall  what  may  befall.  Sftah. 

Bf,-FiT',  V.  a.  [i.  BEFITTED  ;  pp.  BEFITTING,  BE- 
FITTED.] To  be  suitable  or  proper  for ;  to  suit ; 
to  fit ;  to  become. 

I  will  bring  you  where  she  sits 

Clad  in  Gplcndor,  as  befits 

Her  deity.  Milton, 

B^-FIT'TING,  p.  a.  Becoming  ;  suitable  ;  fit ; 
proper.  "  Robes  6e/?Wire(?  his  degree."  Drayton. 

Bp-PLAT'TBR,  V.  u.  To  cajole  by  flattery  ;  to 
ply  with  flattery.  '  Qu.  Rev. 

Bf-FLoWfR,  V.  a.  To  besprinkle  with  eruptions 
Or  spots.  Hobbes. 

b;5-FOAM',  v.  a.    To  cover  with  foam.      Eusden. 

B5-f6g',  v.  u,.     To  involve  in  fog.  Irving. 

Bfi-F66L',  V.  a.    To  infatuate  ;  to  make  a  fool  of. 

Jeroboam  thought  policy  the  best  piety,  though  in  nothing 
more  befooled.  South, 

B?-FOEE',  prep.     [A'.  S.  beforan.'] 
1.  Preceding  in  space. 

Who  shall  go 
Before  them  in  a  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire.        Milton, 


Sliak. 


Shak, 


2.  Preceding  in  time ;  prior  to. 

And  there  wag  no  day  like  that  before  it  or  after  it. 

Josh. 

3.  Preceding  in  rank,  dignity,  or  worth. 

John  bare  witness  of  him,  saj'ing,  He  that  Cometh  afti 
I  preferred  before  me;  for  he  was  before  me.  John 

4.  In  the  presence  o*f ;  face  to  face  with. 


He  dressed  himself  in  his  best  habit  to  appear  "b^ore  his 
patron.  Dryden. 

5.  Under  the  cognizance  of,  for  trial,  for 
judgment,  or  for  some  purpose  of  legal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Both  parties  shall  come  before  the  judge..      Exod.  xxii.  9. 

6.  Near  to  the  front  of;  as,  "Before  the 
desk  "  ;  "  Before  the  fire." 

Before  the  wind.  (JVfliit.)  moving  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  so  as  to  be  impelled  by  its  full  force. 

Bf-FORE',  ad.     1.  In  the  direction  of  the  front. 

Joab  saw  that  the  battle  was  against  him  6^ore  and  behind. 

2Sam,x,d, 

2.  In  advance  ;  farther  onward. 

Thou  'rt  BO  far  before, 
The  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  Shdk. 

3.  In  time  past;  formerly;  of  old. 

The  Lord  gave  Job  twice  as  much  as  he  had  before. 

Job  xlii.  10. 
You  tell  me,  mother,  what  I  knew  before,       Vrifden, 

4.  To  a  certain  time  mentioned  ;  hitherto. 

Lulled  in  her  ease  and  undisturbed  before.     Dryden. 
Bjp-FOBE'-CIT-eD,    u.     Cited  or  mentioned  be- 
fore. Ih-.  Allen. 

t  B^-FOEE'-GO-ING,  re.    Preceding.         Milton. 

Bf-FORE'HAND,  ad.     In  a  state  of  anticipation 
or  preoccupation ;  previously. 

By  laying  down  this  good  foundation  beforehand,  all  things 
went  forward  in  due  course.  Drake. 

BE-FORE'HAND,    a.     Supplied  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  property ;  forehanded. 


stranger's  house  is  at  this  time  rich  and  much  b^orehand; 
for  it  hath  laid  up  revenue  these  thirty-seven  years.    Bacon. 

B5-F0RE'-MEN-TI0NED,  a.     Mentioned  before. 
B^-FORE'TIME,  ad.     Formerly  ;  before. 

He  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  was  b^oretime  called  a  seer. 

1  Sam,  ix.  9. 

f  BE-FORN',  prep.  &  ad.    Before.  Fairfax. 

tB¥-F0RT'UNE  (be-fdrt'yun),  v.  re.  To  happen  to. 

I  wish  all  good  befortUTie  you.  Shak. 

Bf-FOUL',  V.  a.     [A.  S.  befylan.J    To  make  foul ; 

to  soil ;  to  pollute  ;  to  foul.  Todd. 

B¥-FREC'KLE  (-frSk'kl),  v.  a.  To  freak ;  to  color 
with  various  spots.  "  Hillock  .  .  .  with  .  . . 
primroses  befreckled."  Fletcher. 

BJ-FEIEND'  (be-frend'),  V.  a.     [i.  Bepuiended  ; 

pp.  BEPKIENDING,  BEFKIENDED.]      To   act  as  a 

friend  to ;  to  be  kind  to  ;  to  favor. 

Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend; 

His  praise  is  lost  who  stays  till  all  commend.        Pope. 

Bj;-FBIEND'M?NT,  re.  Act  of  befriending.  Foster. 

B]K-FRINpE',  V.  a.  To  adorn  with  fringes.  Fuller. 

B^-FUR',  V.  a.     To  adorn  with  fur.       F.  Butler. 

BEG,  or  BEGH,  n.     [Turk.]    A  prince  ;  a  bey.  — 

See  Bey. 
BEG,  V. ».   [Ger.  begehren ;  Dut.  begheeren,  to  de- 

sire.1    [i.  begged  ;  pp.  begging,  begged.] 

1.  To  seek  by  petition  ;  to  entreat  for ;  to  ask 
earnestly  and  with  humility. 

He  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jeeus. 

Matt.  xvii.  58. 

2.  To  take  for  granted;  to  assume  without 
proof;  as,  "To  beg  the  question." 

We  have  not  beyged  any  principles  for  the  proof  of  this. 

Bm-iu!t. 
Syn.  — See  Ask. 

BEG,  u.  n.     To  ask  alms,  as  one  in  want. 

I  cannot  dig;  to  bep  I  am  ashamed.  Intke  xvi.  3. 

BE'O,^,  n.    A  Bengal  land  measure,  about  one 

third  of  an  acre.  Hamilton. 

B5-GAN',  i.  from  begin.    See  Begin. 

Bjp-pEM',  II.  a.  To  adorn  as  with  gems.  "  The 
lawn  begemmed  with  dewdrops."  Scott, 

BJ-GBT',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  begetan,  to  get.]  \i.  begot 
or  BEGAT;  pp.  begetting,  begotten  or  be- 
got.] 

1.  "To  generate ;  to  procreate ;  to  be  the  fa- 
ther of ;  to  get. 

'T  was  he  the  noble  Claudian  race  begat.       Dryden. 

2.  To  produce  as  effects  ;  to  obtain. 

If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 

Beget  you  happiness,  be  happy,  then.  STiak. 

B1B-<}ET'T5R,  n.     One  who  begets.  Dryden. 

BEG'GA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  begged.      Butler. 

BEG'GAR,  re.  1.  One  who  begs  or  asks  alms  ; 
one  who  lives  by  begging ;  a  mendicant. 

He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  up  the 
beggar  from  the  dungliill,  to  set  them  among  princes.  1  Sam. 

2.  One  who  takes  for  granted  what  ought  to 
be  proved,     [b.] 

These  shaniefulfteffffars  of  principles  assume  to  themselves 
to  be  men  of  reason.  Tillotson. 

BEG'GAR,  V.  a.  \i.  beggared  ;  pp.  BEGGARING, 
beggared.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  beggary  ;  to  impoverish. 

Are  you  so  gosijelled. 
To  pray  for  that  good  man,  and  for  his  issue, 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave. 
And  ficffffared  yours  for  ever?  Shah. 

2.  To  exhaust;  to  surpass;  to  exceed. 

For  her  person, 
It  beggared,  all  description.  Shak. 

BEG'GAR-BRAT,  re.  A  child  that  begs  ;  a  beggar's 
child!  Drayton. 

BEG'GAR-L!-NESS,n.  Meanness ;  poverty.   Udal. 

BEG'GAR-LY,  a.  Like  abeggar  ;  destitute  ;  poor; 
indigent ;  needy ;  mean ;  contemptible ;  —  used 
both  of  persons  and  things. 

In  short,  he  was  an  idle,  beggarltt  fellow,  and  of  no  use  to 
the  public.  Taller. 

A  beggarly  account  ol^bmpty  boxes.  Shak. 

How  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements? 

■  Gt.l.  IV.  9. 
Syn.  —  See  Abject. 

BEG'GAR-LY,  ad.  Meanly ;  poorly ;  despicably. 
"  It  is  his  delight  to  dwell  beggarly."    Hooker. 
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BEG'GAIUMAID,  n.     A  maid  who  begs.       Sha7c. 

BEG'GAR-MAN,  71.    A  man  who  begs.  Shak. 

BEG'GAR-WOM-AN  (beg'gur-wiim-ein),  n.  A  wom- 
an wto  is  a  beggar.  Shak. 

BEG'GAR-Y,   n.      Indigence ;    extreme   poverty. 
"  A  state"  of  beggary  for  endless  years."    Swift. 

BEG'GING,  n.     The  act  of  asking  alms.     Spenser. 

BE-QHArd  ',  n.    [Ger.]    1.  An  importunate  beg- 

f*  ar ;  a  mendicant ;  —  formerly  applied  to  the 
'ranciscan  and  other  mendicant  orders  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Brande. 

2.  One  of  a  class  of  persons  who,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  became  notorious  for  the  fre- 
quency and  ardor  of  their  prayers.  Brande. 

B^l-GILT',  p.  a.     Gilded  over.  B.  Jomon. 

B5;-£JiN',  V.  n.    [A.  S.  beginnan;  Ger.  §  Dut.  be- 
ginnen  \  Sw.  begynna."]     \i.  began  or  f  begun  ; 

pp.  BEGINNING,  BEGUN.] 

1.  To  originate  ;  to  take  rise. 

From  Nimrod  first  the  savage  chase  began.  l^ope. 

2.  To  take  the  first  step  ;  to  commence. 

I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art.  Shak. 

From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach.         Matt.  iv.  17. 

Bjp-jeiN',  V.  a.    To  enter  upon  ;  to  commence. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma,  begin  the  song.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Begin  and  commence  differ  little  in  eignifi- 

cation.     Begin  a  work  ;  begin  to  write  ;  commence  an 

undertaking  or  operation ;  enter  upon  an  employment 

or  an  office. 

t  B^-jSIN',  n.    A  beginning.  Spenser. 

B^-GIN'N^R,  «.     1.  He  who  begins  any  thing. 

Socrates  maketh  Ignatius  the  first  beginner  thereof.  Hooker. 

2.  One  in  his  rudiments ;  a  young  practi- 
tioner ;  a  tyro. 

They  are  to  beginners  an  easy  . . .  introduction.      Hooker. 
B]p-GiN'N|NG,   n.     1.  The  first  origin  or  source. 

"Wherever  we  place  the  beginmng  of  motion,  the  body 
moves  and  acts  by  a  consent  of  all  its  parts;  Sioift. 

2.  That  which  is  first ;  the  commencement. 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  eartli. 

Gen.  i.  1. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  "wisA-Oxa.  Ps.  exi.lO. 

3.  The  rudiments  or  first  grounds. 

Mighty  things  from  small  beginnings  grow.  Dryrlen. 

Syn.  —  See  Origin. 

fB^l-GlN'NING-LESS,  a.     Having  no  beginning. 
'■^  Beginningless  and  endless  duration."  Clarke. 


B5-.GIRD',  V.  a.  [ A.  S.  begyrdan,  or  begirdan\ 
Ger.  begUrten.']    \i.  begirt  or  begibded  ;  pp. 

BEGIRDING,  BEGIRT  Or  BEGIRDEB.] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  girdle  ;  to  gird.      Johnson. 

2.  To  surround ;  to  encompass. 

TJther's  son 
Begirt  with  British  and  Arraoric  knights.  Milton. 

3.  To  besiege  ;  to  beleaguer. 

The  noble  city  Nice,  so  strongly  walled, 

We  with  our  conquering  host  Ixgirt  around.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

tB?-€^YRT',  V.  a.    To  begird.  B.  Jonson. 

BEO'LER-BEGj  n.  [TurkJ  The  chief  governor 
of  a  province  among  the  Turks,  next  in  rank  to 
the  vizier.  Ricaut. 

BEG'HIR-BEG-LIC,  n.  A  province  governed  by 
a  beglerbeg.  P.  Cyc. 

B5-GL66m',  -0.  a.  To  cast  a  gloom  over  ;  to 
darken.  Badcock. 

BJ^-GNAw'  (be-n3.w'),  V.  «.  [A.  S.  begnaaan.] 
To  bite  ;  to  eat  away.  Shak. 

t  B^-GOD',  v.  a.  To  deify ;  to  treat  as  a  god.  **  To 
the  height  of  their  begodded  condition."    More. 

B^l-GONE'  (be-g5n'),  interj.  [imp.  be  and  gone.'] 
An  exclamation  of  comm.and  having  the  force 
of  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mode ;  — go  away  ; 
haste  away.    "Wretch,  begone!  "      Goldsmith. 

B^-g5ne',  a.  [A.  S.  prefix  be,  and  Eng.  p. 
gone.] 

1.  Gone  far,  as  in  weal  or  woe.     ""Well  be- 
gone."   Gower.     "  Worse  begone."        Browne. 

2.  Decayed.     [Local,  England.]       Halliwell. 

BE-OO  'JVI-.^,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  plants 
having  unequal-sided  leaves.  P.  Cyc. 

Bjp-GOiiEJD'  (be-gord'),  p-  a-  Smeared  with  gore. 
"Monsters  .  .  .  grisly,  all  begored."       Spenser. 


B?-g6t',  i.  8c  p.  from  beget.    See  Beget. 

B^-g6t'TEN  (b?-g6t"tn),  p.  from  beget.    See  Be- 
get. *  'Base  begotten  on  a  Theban  sl£LYe."Dryden, 
fB^-GRAVE',  V.  a.   To  bury;  to  engrave.  Gower. 

B]p-GREA§E',  V.  a.     To  daub  or  soil  with  unctu- 
ous or  fat  matter ;  to  grease.  Minsheu, 

B^-GRiME',  V.   a.     To   soil  with  dirt  deep  im- 
pressed.   "  Begrimed  and  black."  Shak. 

B^-GRUD^E',   V.   a.     [be  and  grudge.]     [i.   btl- 

GUVDG-ED  ]  pp.   BEGRUDGING,  BEGRUDGED.]  To 

envy  the  possession  of ;  to  grudge.  Shaftesbury. 
Bjg-GUiLE'    (be-gll'),  v.  a.     [be   and  guile.]     [i. 

BEGUILED  ;    pp.  BEGUILING,  BEGUILED.] 

1.  To  impose  upon;  to  delude;  to  cheat. 

The  serpent  me  beguiled,  and  I  did  eat.  Milton. 

2.  To  evade  by  deception  ;  to  deceive. 


'Tis  yet  some  comfort, 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage, 
And  frustralie  his  proud  will. 


Shak. 


3.  To  cause  that  to  be  unnoticed  or  forgot- 
ten which  may  be  attended  with  tedium,  unea- 
siness, or  pain ;  to  amuse  ;  to  divert. 

My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 

The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  S7iak. 

By  sports  like  these  are  all  his  cares  beguiled.      Goldsmith. 

Syn.  — See  Amuse - 

B]6:-GUILE'M5NT  (be-gll'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
beguiling.  '  John  Foster. 

B?-GUiL']5R  (be-gil'er),  n.     One  who  beguiles. 

t  B^-GUIL'JNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  manner  to  beguile. 

fB^-GUlL'TY  _(be-gll'te),  v.  a.  To  render  guilty. 
*'  Beguilty  i^ine  own  conscience."    Sanderson. 

BEQUIJsr  _(ba-gang'  or  beg-win'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  cer- 
tain tertiary  or  half  monk  of  the  13th  century 
professing  to  follow  the  third  rule  of  St.  Fran-, 
cis  ;  —  called  Bizzoco  in  Italy  and  Beghard  in 
Germany.  —  See  Beghard  and  Bigot.  P.  Cyc. 

BE-GUIJVE'  {h^-gSn').n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  nun 
or  female  devotee  in  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
many. P.  Cyc. 

B^-Gfi'M',  V.  a.     To  daub  with  gum.  Swift. 

BE  'QUMj  n.  A  title  given  to  a  Hindoo  princess 
or  lady  of  high  rank.        ,  Hamilton. 

Bl^-GtTN',  p.  from  begin.     See  Begin. 

Bg-HALF'  (be-haf),  n.  [A.  S.  behefe,  gain.]  Ben- 
efit; advantage;  interest;   account;  behoof. 

It  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  ...  on  the  behalf  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  Exod.  xxvii.  2i. 

The  cyesof  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole 
earth  to  show  himself  strong  in  the  behay^  of  them  whose 
heart  is  perfect  towards  him.  2  CJiron.  xvi.  9. 

tB?-HAP'PEN  (be-hSp'pn),   v.  n.     To  happen. 

Which  unto  any  knight  behappen  may.  Spenser. 

BJgl-HAVE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  behabban,  to  restrain  ; 
Ger.  behaben.]     [«.  behaved  ;  pp.  behaving, 

BEHAVED.] 

1.  t  To  restrain ;  to  govern ;  to  discipline  ; 
to  subdue. 

But  who  his  limbs  with  labors,  and  his  mind 
Behaves  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  miss.  Si^enser. 

"With  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave  his  anger.  Shak. 

2.  To  carry  ;  to  conduct ;  — used  with  the  re- 
flective pronoun  ;  as,  "He  behaves  himself  TiM." 

"We  behaved  not  ourselves  disorderly  among  you.     2  Thess. 

Syn.  —  To  behave  and  to  demean  are  commonly 
used  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun  in  the  same  sense ; 
as,  "  He  behaves  Iiimself  or  he  demeans  himself  well  or 
ill."  To  conduct  is  often  used  in  the  same  manner,  to 
carry  sometimes,  and  to  comport  rarely  ;  as,  "  He  con- 
ducts himself  well";  "He  carries  himself  well  "  ; 
"  He  comports  himself  wfll." 

Bjp-HAVE',  V.  n.  To  act;  to  conduct  one's  self; 
as,  "  He  behaves  well.'*  Johnson. 

B^-HAVED'  (be-havd'),  p.  a.  Conducted;  or- 
dered; as,  ^' Well  behaved." 

B?-HAV'IOR  (be-hav'yur),  n.  Act  or  manner  of 
behaving;  conduct;  demeanor;  manner;  de- 
portment; carriage. 

And  he  changed  his  behavior  before  them,  and  feigned 
himself  mad  in  their  hands.  1  Sam.  xxi.  13. 

One  man  sees  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool,  when  he 
dedicates  his  behavior  to  love.  Shak. 

To  be  upon  one's  behavior j  to  be  i  n  a  state  of  caution 
or  restraint,  from  the  idea  that  one's  behavior  is  to 
be  noticed,  and  to  be  followed  by  important  conse- 
quences. —  To  be.,  or  to  he  put  upon,  one's  good  befiavior, 


a  phrase  of  the  same  import  as  the  preceding,  and 
now  more  frequently  used  than  tha.t.  ~  During  good 
behavior,  (^Legislation.)  while  the  conduct  or  manner 
in  administering  the  duties  of  an  office  is  such  as  the 
law  contemplates. 

Syn.  —  Befiavior  relates  especially  to  the  corporeal 
actions,  and  to  the  minor  morals,  of  society  ;  conduct. 
to  the  mental  actions,  and  to  the  higher  morals.  Be- 
havior is  more  versatile  than  conduct;  behavior  in 
company,  at  the  table,  or  in  public  ;  conduct  in  one's 
station  or  course  of  life.  Carriage,  Tnavners,  deports 
ment,  and  demeanor  are  different  species  of  behavior. 
Carriage  and  manners  respect  education,  and  are  ac- 
quired ;  deportment  and  demeanor  have  more  connec- 
tion with  disposition,  and  are  native.  Easy  carnage ; 
polished  manners  ;  modest  deportment ;  mild  demeanor. 

B?-H£AD'  (be-hgd'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  beheafdian.] 
^i.    BEHEADED  ;    pp.  BEHEADING,    BEHEADED.] 

To  decapitate  ;  to  deprive  of  the  head. 

I  think  it  was  Caligula  who  wished  the  whole  city  of  Rome 
had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow. 

Addison^ 

BJp-HEAD'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  severing  the  head 
from  the  body.  Holland. 

B]g;-HELD',  i.  8c  p.  from  behold.    See  Behold. 

t  B^-HELL',  V.  a.  To  torture  as  with  the  pains 
of  hell.     "  Did  behell  and  rack  him."      Hewyt. 

BE'H5-M0TH    [be'he-moth,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 

be-li6m'oth,  S. ;  be-hem'oth  or  be'he-moth,  K.\ 
be-he'moth,  Ash,  Nares,'  Maunder],  n.  [Heb. 
rii?3n2)  great  beast.]     An  animal  described  in 

Job,  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  elephant;  but 
some  suppose  it  to  be  the  hippopotamus,  and 
others  the  extinct  animal  iguanodon,  the  fossil 
remains  of  which  are  found.  Brande. 

Behold  now  behemoth,  which  I  made  with  thee;  he  eateth 
grass  as  an  ox.  Job  xl.  15. 

BE'H^N,  n.  [Ar.]  {Bot.)  An  old  name  of  the 
bladder  campion,  or  spattling-poppy  {Silene  in- 
jiata  or  Cu^ubalus  behen)j  and  also  of  a  species 
of  Centaurea.  Gray. 

B5-HEST',  n.  [A.  S.  behtss,  a  self-command, 
promise,  behest ;  be  and  hees,  a  command.]  A 
command ;  a  precept ;  an  injunction. 

Her  tender  youth  had  obediently  lived  under  her  parents' 
behests.  Sidney. 

On  high  behests  his  angels  to  and  fro 
Passed  frequent.  Milton. 


(be-hit'),  V.  a. 
\i.    BEHOT  ;   pp. 


[A.  S.  beheetan,  to 

BEHIGHTING,    BE- 


fB^-HIGHT' 

promise.] 

HIGHT.] 

1.  To  promise.  "The  journey  which  he 
had  behight."  Spenser. 

2.  To  intrust ;  to  commit.  "  The  keys  are 
to  thy  hand  behight."  Spenser. 

3.  To  call;  to  name, 

Why  of  late 
Didst  thou  behight  me  bom  of  Englisli  blood?    Spenser. 

4.  To  command;  to  order;  to  direct. 

So,  taking  courteous  congfi,  he  behight 

Those  gates  to  be  unbarred.  >§jenfier. 

5.  To  address;  to  speak  to. 

Whom  soon  ae  he  beheld  he  knew,  and  thus  behight.  AJjenser. 

6.  To  inform ;  to  assure. 

In  right  ill  array 
She  was,  with  storm  and  neat,  I  you  behight.      Chaucer. 

7.  To  intend;  to  mean;  to  design. 

"Words  sometimes  bear  more  than  the  heart  behigfdeth. 

Mir.  for  Mag. 

8.  To  reckon;  to  esteem;  to  consider. 

A  knight  much  better  than  thyself  behight,       Spenser. 

B?-HTND',  prep.    [A.  S.  behindan.] 

1.  In  a  position  towards  the  back  of;  at  the 
back  of;  in  the  rear  of;  as,  ^^ Behind'  the 
house;"  "  Behind  the  hill." 

And  when  Saul  looked  behind  him,  David  stooped  with 
his  face  to  the  earth.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8. 

2.  Remaining  after  the  death  of  a  person. 

What  he  gave  me  to  publish  was  but  a  small  part  of  what 
he  left  behind  hina.  Fope. 

3.  Coming  after  in  rank  or  excellence. 


suppose  I  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  cliiefest 
2  Cor.  xi.  5. 


For  I  t 
apostles. 

B^l-HIND',  ad.     1.  At  the  back;  in  the  rear. 

A  certain  woman  came  in  the  press  beJdnd,  and  touched 
his  garment,  Mark  v.  27. 

2.  Backwards  ;  back  ;  as,  "Toloo^behijid." 

3.  Out  of  sight ;  not  brought  forward.  • 

We  cannot  be  sure  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind.  Locke. 

4.  At  a  distance  back  in  time  or  place. 

Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind.  Phil.  iii.  13. 

Tlie  tempest  itself  lags  behind.  Cowpcr. 


SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  s6N;    BULL,   BUR,   RtJLE.— C,   G,  c, 
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BE-HIND'HAND,  ad.  In  a  state  of  backwardness 
with  respect  to  something  to  be  done,  or  of  de- 
ficiency in  the  means  of  meeting  expenditures. 
"  To  be  half  a  year  behindhand."  Addison. 

B5-HIND'hAnd,  a.  Backward;  in  arrears ;  tardy. 

The  country  are  very  much  behindhand.         Spectator. 

In  my  behindhand  slackness.  Skak. 

BEHM'5N-IST  (b«m-),  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  mys- 
tics who  adopted  the  philosophical  views  of 
Jacob  Behmen,  a  shoemaker  of  Upper  Lusatia. 

B^-HOLD',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hehealdan,  to  behold ;  be, 
by  or  near,  and  healdan,  to  hold.]  [i.  beheld  ; 
pp.  BEHOLDING,  BEHELD.  —  Beholden,  once 
used  as  the  past  participle,  is  not  now  used  ex- 
cept as  a  participial  adjective.]  To  see,  in  an 
emphatical  sense ;  to  observe  attentively. 

The  Saviour  comes  by  ancient  bards  foretold. 

Hear  him,  ye  deaf;  and  all  ye  blind,  behold.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  A  person  beholds  that  which  excites  inter- 
est or  admiration  ;  he  sees  involuntarily  j  looks  atten- 
tively ;  observes  and  views  carefully. 

"  The  eyes  open  to  see,  turn  to  look  at,  fix  to  behold, 
and  roH  to  view.'*     Trusler.  —  See  SEE. 

Bf-HOLD',   v.  n.     To  direct  the  eye  towards. 

Then  Moses  trembled,  and  durst  not  behold.     Acts  vii.  32. 
B5-H0LD',  interj.     See  ;  lo  ;  observe. 

Behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee.  Geii.  xxviii.  15. 
B5-H0L'DEN    (be-hol'dn),  p.   a.      [Participle   of 
behold,  taken  in  the  sense  of  its  primitive  Sax- 
on roots. —  See  Behold.]     Obliged;  bound  in 
gratitude ;  indebted. 

I  think  myself  mightily  beholden  to  you  for  the  reprehen- 
sion you  gave  us.  Addison. 

t  B^l-HOLD'^N-NBSS,  n.  State  of  being  obliged. 
"  To  acknowledge  his  beholdenness.'*      Sidney. 

B5-H0LD'f,R,  n.  One  who  beholds  or  sees  ;  a 
looker-on.     "  Did  make  JeAoMers  wink."  Shak. 

t  Bjp-HOLD'JNG,  a.  Obliged  ;  beholden.  "  Shall 
we  be  beholding  to  you  ? "  Shak. 

B^-HOLD'JNG,  m.     1.  Act  of  seeing;  observation. 

'     The  revenges  we  are  bound  to  take  upon  your  traitorous 
father  are  not  fit  for  your  beholding.  iShak. 

2.  f  Obligation.  "  Love  to  virtue,  and  not  to 
any  particular  beholdings."  Carew. 

t  B5-H0LD'ING-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  obliged. 
"  I  seemed  to  shun  beholdingness."         Donne. 

BJ;-h6n']PY  (be-hQn'ne),  v.  a.  To  sweeten  with 
honey.  Sherwood. 

BB-h66f',  re.  [A.  S.  behqfian,  to  be  fit ;  behefe, 
gain,  benefit.]     Profit ;  advantage  ;  behalf. 

'    No  mean  recompense  it  brings 
To  your  behoof.  Hilton. 

t  B:e-H66v'A-BLE,  u.  Fit ;  expedient.  Udal. 

b:{;-h66ve',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  behqfian;  Dnt.  behoe- 
ven  ;    Sw.  behofwa/\      [i.  BEHOOVED  ;  pp.  BE- 

HOOVINO,  BEHOOVED.] 

To  be  fit  for ;  to  be  meet  for ;  to  become ;  — 
now  used  only  impersonally  with  it. 

Thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer.  LuJce  xxiv.  46. 

t  BP-h66ve',  v.  n.  To  be  fit ;  to  be  meet.  "  Some- 
time behooveth  it  to  be  counselled."      Chaucer. 

t  B]5-h66ve',  n.  Advantage  ;  behoof.  "  De- 
vised this  mean  for  my  behoove."  Chaucer. 

B5-h66vE'FUL,  a.  Useful;  profitable.  "Ne- 
cessary and  behooveful."  •  [b.]  Bp.  Hall. 

t  Bj;-H66VE'FT)L-IiY,  ad.     Usefully.       Spenser. 

t  b:5-h66ve'LY,  a.  Useful ;  profitable.  Chaucer. 

t  B^-HOT',  i.  from  behight.  Spenser. 

t  B(;-h6v'A-BLE,  a.    Fit.  —  See  Behoovaele. 

BE-h6ve',  v.  a.    See  Behoove.  Melmoth. 

t  B.5-h6vE'FUL,  a.    Fit.    See  Behoovepi'l. 

fBf-HOVE'LY,  (J.    See  Behootely.         Gower. 

B^-HoWl',  v.  a.    To  howl  at. 

And  the  wolf  hehowls  the  moon.  BhaJc. 

BE'ING,  p.  from  be.    Existing.  —  See  Be. 

BE'ING,  n.    1.  Existence  ;  opposed  to  nonentity. 

*  Merciful  and  gracious,  thou  gavest  us  being.     Bp.  Taylor. 

Consider  every  thing  as  not  yet  in  being.  Bentley. 

2.  "Whatever  exists,  or  has  being. 

Being  is  either  substance  or  accident;  substance  is  either 

matter  or  mind.  Fleming. 


3.  A  person,  animal,  or  thing  existing. 
It  is  foUy  to  seek  the  approbation  of  any  being  besides  the 
supreme,  because  no  other  t)eirtg  can  make  a  right  "    '  ' 


___  'ment 
Addison. 

Animals  are  the  orrly  beings  in  nature  which  manifest  sen- 
sation and  spontaneous  movements.  Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Existence. 

t  BE'JNG,  conj.     Since  ;  because  that. 

Being  life  consisteth  in  the  union  of  the  soul  unto  the 
body,  death  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  solution  of  that  vital 
union.  Bearson. 


t  BE'ING-PLACE,  i 
local  e.xistence. 


A  place  in  which  to  be ; 
Spenser. 


BE  It  so.  A  phrase  of  anticipation.  Suppose  it 
to  be  so  ;  or  of  permission.  Let  it  be  so.    Shak. 

B^-JADE',  V.  a.  To  tire  thoroughly ;  to  weary. 
"  Lest  you  bejade  the  good  galloway."    Milton. 

t  B5-JAPE',  V.  a.  To  mock  ;  to  deceive.  "  Flat- 
tery .  .  .  the  worthy  prince  to  bejape."     Gower. 

B^-JAUN'DICE,  V.  u.  To  infect  with  the  jaun- 
dice-; to  jaundice.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  B¥-JE§'n-IT,  V.  u.  To  make  a  Jesuit  of.  Milton. 

BE-JEW'^L,  V.  a.  [i.  bejewelled  ;  pp.  bejew- 
ELLING,  BEJEWELLED.]  To  adorn  or  decorate 
with  jewels.  Ec.  Rev. 

Bjp-JUM'BLB,  V.  a.  To  jumble;  to  put  into  a 
state  of  confusion.  Ash. 

BE'KAH,  re.    A  half-shekel.  Ex.  xxxviii.  26. 

B^-KISS',  V.  u.    To  kiss  earnestly.      B.  Jonson. 
BP-KNAvE'  (be-nav'),  V.  a.     To  call  knave. 

May  satire  ne'er  befool  ye  or  beknave  ye.  Pope. 

B?-KNAW'  (be-naiw'),  V.  a.    See  Begnaw.  Shak. 

B^-KNlGHT  (be-nit;),  v.  a.  To  confer  knight- 
hood upon  ;  to  knight.  West.  Rev. 

BE-KNOW  (be-no'),  v.  a.  To  acknowledge.   "  He 

meekly  beknoweth  his  sin."  Chaucer. 

B5-LA'B0R,   V.  a.     [i.   belaboked  ;  pp.   BELA- 

BOEINO,  belabored.] 

1.  To  work  hard  upon  ;  to  ply  diligently. 
If  the  earth  is  belabored  with  culture,  it  yieldeth  corn. 

Barrow. 

2.  To  beat  soundly ;  to  thump. 

Homer  illustrates  one  of  hie  heroes  encompassed  with  the 
enemy  by  an  ass  in  a  field  of  corn,  that  hath  his  sides  bela- 
bored by  all  the  boys  of  the  village.  Spectator. 

t  BJ;-LACE',  v.  a.    To  "asten ;  to  belay.    Bailey. 

B^-LAOE',  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  lace.  "  How 
to  belace  and  fringe  ...  I  knew."       Beaumont. 

BE-LAM',  V.  IS.  To  beat ;  to  bang.  [North  of 
England.]  —  See  Lamm.  Sherwood. 

t  BEL'A-m6uR,  re.  [Fr.  bel  amour,  fair  love.] 
Gallant ;  consort.  Spenser. 

t  BEL'A-MY,  re.  [Fr.  bel  ami,  fair  friend.]  An 
intimate  friend.  "  His  dearest  belamy." Spenser. 

BE-LATE',  V.  a.    To  retard ;  to  make  too  late. 
Slowness  ctmnotbelate,  nor  hope  drive  on  too  fast.  Davenant. 

BE-LAt'ED,  p.  a.  Benighted ;  made  late  ;  hin- 
dered ;  tardy.  *'  Some  belated  peasant  sees,  or 
dreams  he  sees."     [it.]  Milton. 

BE-LAT'ED-NBSS,  n.  Backwardness  ;  slowness. 
"  A  certain  belatedness  in  me."     [k.]      Milton. 

BE-lAud',  v.  a.    To  praise  highly.      West.  Rev. 

t  BJ-LAVE',  v.  a.    -To  wash.  Cockeram. 

t  BE-lAw'6IVE,  v.  a.  To  give  law  to.  "  To  have 
belawgiven  his  own  sacred  people."         MiltoUi 

B^-LAy',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  belcewan,  to  belay ;  Dut. 
belaagen.']  [i.  belaid  or  belayed  ;  pp.  be- 
laying, belaid  or  BELAYED.] 

1.  To  block  up  ;  to  bar.     [e,.] 

The  speedy  horse  all  passages  belay. 

2.  To  besiege  ;   to  invest,     [e,.] 
So  when  Arabian  thieves  belaid  us  round. 

3.  f  To  overlay ;  to  decorate. 
All  in  a  woodman's  .i  acket  he  was  clad 
Of  Lincoln  gi-een,  belayed  with  silver  lace. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  make  fast,  as  a  rope,  by  turns 
round  a  pin  without  hitching  it.  Dana. 

II  BELCH  [belch,  S.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R.  ;  bSlsh,  W.  F. 
E.  Ja.],  V.  n.  [A.  S.  bealcan.]  [i.  belched  ; 
pp.  belching,  belched.] 


Dryden. 


1.  To  eject  wind  from  the  stomach ;  to  eruct. 
All  radishes  breed  wind,  and  provoke  a  man  that  cateth 

them  to  belch.  Holland. 

2.  To  make  a  sudden  or  violent  ejection. 
The  waters  boil,  and,  belching  from  below. 

Black  sands  as  from  a  forceful  engine  throw.  Dryden. 

II  BELCH,  V.  a.    To  throw  out  from  the  stomach ; 
to  eject  with  force  ;  to  cast  forth. 

And,  fatVith  acorns,  belched  their  windy  food.     Dryden. 
As  burning  iEtna  from  his  boiling  stew 
Doth  belch  out  flame.  Spenser. 

II  b£lch,  re.    1.  Eructation.  Johnson. 

2.  t  Malt   liquor.      [Cant  term.]     "Muddy 

belch."  Addison.  "Drxxnk  with  belch."  Dennis. 

II  BELCH'JNG,  ™.    Eructation.  Arbuthnot. 

BEL'DAm,  re.     [Fr.  belle  dame,  fair  lady.] 

1.  An  old  woman  ;  a  grandmother. 

The  beldam  and  the  girl,  the  graudsire  and  the  boy. 

2.  A  hag ;  ah  ugly  old  woman. 

1  Witch.  Why,  how  now,  Hecate?  You  look  angeriy. 
Hec.  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams  as  you  are. 

Saucy  and  overbold?  Shak. 


DraytOTt. 


Holland. 


t  BE-LEAGUE',  V.  u.     To  besiege. 

BE-LEA'GUEE  (be-le'ger),  v.  a.  '  [A.  S.  i 
to  surround  ;  Dut.  belegeren ;  Ger.  belagern,  to 
besiege.]  [i.  beleaguered  ;  pp.  beleaguer- 
ing ;  BELEAGUERED.]  To  invest,  as  a  town  or 
fortress  ;  to  besiege  ;  to  beset. 

The  Trojan  camp,  then  beleaguered  by  Turnus  and  the 
Latins.  Dryden. 

BE-LEA'GUEK-EK,  n.     A  besieger.       Sherwood. 

t  BE-LEAVE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  belifan,  to  remain.] 
To  leave.  "  There  was  nothing  beleft."   Gower. 

BE-LECT'UEE,  v.  a.  To  vex  with  lectures ;  to 
lecture  to.  Coleridge. 

BE-LEE',  V.  a.  (Naut.)  To  place  on  the  lee  side 
of.  "  I  .  .  .  must  be  beleed  and  calmed."    Shak. 

BE-LBM'NfTE,  re.  [Gr.  fSilc^vov,  a  dart.]  {Pal.) 
The  internal  shell  of  a  fossil  cephalopod ;  the 
thunderstone.  Brande. 

BE-LEM-m'TE^,  n.    [Mod.  L.]    Belemnite. 

fBp-LBP'ER,  V.  a.  To  infect  as  with  the  leprosy. 
'^Belepered  with  .  .  .  ingratitude."    Beau.  8^  Fl. 

BEL  ESPRIT  (bel'es-pre'),  re.;  pi.  BEAUX  Es- 
PJIITS  (boz'?s-pre').  \¥r.,  fine  wit."]  A  wit;  a 
man  of  wit ;  a  fine  genius.  Swift. 

BEL'FEY,  re.  [Low  L.  belfredus  ;  Fr.  beffroi,  an 
alarm-bell,  a  frame  for  a  bell,  a  watch-tower.] 
A  tower  or  place  in  which  bells  are  hung.  Gay. 

tBEL-GARD',  re.  \Vx.bel  igarcl?^  A  soft  glance. 
"  Many  false  belgards."  Spenser. 

BEL'^!-AN,  re.     A  native  of  Belgium.       Murray. 

BEL'pi-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  Belgium.  Ash. 

BBL'PJC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Belga,  ancient 
tribes  that  inhabited  the  north  of  Gaul :  —  be- 
longing to  Belgium.  Clarke. 

BE'LI-AL,    re.       [Heb.    'b^H?'^,    worthlessness.] 

A  personification  of  evil ;  a  wicked  man ;  Sa- 
tan. Calmet. 
What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?           2  Cktr.  vi.  15. 

Be-Ll'BEL,  V.  a.    To  traduce ;  to  libel.    Fuller. 

BJp-LIE'  (be-Ii'),  v.  a.  [be  and  lie.  —  A.  S.  belecgan, 
to  falsify,  to  belie  ;  Ger.  beHlgen.']     [i.  belied  ; 

pp.  BELYING,  BELIED.] 

1.  To  represent  falsely  ;  to  falsify. 

He  was  not  bound  to  belie  himself.  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  To  calumniate  ;  to  slander. 

Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy;  thou  beliest  him.  Shak. 

3.  To  give  the  lie  to  ;  to  convict  of  falsehood. 
Their  trembling  hearts  belie  their  boastful  tongues. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  counterfeit ;  to  mimic. 

Which  durst  with  horses'  hoofs,  that  beat  the  ground. 
And  martial  brass,  belie  the  thunder's  sound.  Dryden. 

BE-LIEF'  (be-lef ),  re.  [A.  S.  geleafa,  belief,  faith, 
confidence  ;  geliefan,  to  believe  ;  Dut.  geloof.^ 

1.  Act  of  believing ;  trust  in  the  certainty  of 
that  which  is  not  positively  known  ;  credit  given 
to  testimony ;  conviction  of  the  mind  arising 
from  evidence. 

Future  in  hope,  but  present  in  belief.  Wotton. 

We  are  not  to  submit  our  understandings  to  the  beli^  of 
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those  things  which  aw;  contrary  to  our  understanding.  We 
must  have  a  reason  for  that  which  we  believe  above  our  rea- 
son. Dr.  Whichcote. 

2.  Faith  ;  confidence  in  the  truths  of  religion. 
No  man  can  attain  leliiif  by  the  bare  contemplation  of 

heaven  and  earth.  Hooker. 

3.  The  thing  believed ;  object  of  belief. 
Superfltltloua  prophecies  are  not  only  the  fiefeV  of  fools, 

but  the  talk  sometimes  of  wise  men.  Bacon. 

4.  Doctrine  ;  opinion  ;  persuasion  :  —  creed. 
Mahomet  Inculcated  the  telinf  that  there  is,  was,  and  ever 

will  be,  one  only  God.  "■  '"""SI- 

Syu.  —  Trust  in  opinion,  or  in  a  statement  of  facts, 
is  called  belief;  in  religious  opinion  or  divine  testi- 
mony, faith ;  in  pecuniary  worth,  credit ;  in  moral 
probity,  confideiKe :  —  the  articles  of  belief,  creed. 

t  BE-LIEF'F'i)l,  u.     Having  faith.  JJdal. 

t  B:5-HEF'PyL-NESS,  n.  Fulness  of  faith.   Udal. 

Bf-LIEV'A-BLE  (be-lev'ii-bl),  a.     Credible. 

BU-LIEV'A-BLE-NESS,  ■«.  Credibility.    Goodwin. 

B^-LIEVE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  geliefan,  to  believe, 
to  trust  ;  Dut.  gelooven.']  \i.  believed  ;  ^p. 
BELIEVING,  BELIEVED.]  To  exercise  belief  in  ; 
to  think  to  be  true ;  to  credit ;  to  put  Confi- 
dence in. 

We  know  what  rests  upon  reason;  we  believe  what  rests 
upon  authority.  Hamilton. 

Ten  thousand  things  there  are  which  we  beUene  merely 
upon  the  authority  or  credit  of  those  who  have  spoken  or 
written  of  them.  Watts. 

Syn.  —  See  Think. 
B^-LIEVE',  V.  n.     1.  To  have  a  firm  persuasion ; 
to  exercise  faith. 

All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  helievcth.      Jilark  ix.  23. 

2.  To  suppose  ;  to  deem  ;  to  think. 

They  are,  I  believe,  as  high  as  most  steeples  In  England. 

Addison, 

To  believe  in,  to  hold  as  an  object  of  faith.  —  To  be- 
lieve on,  to  rest  upon  with  confidence. 

B^-LIEV'JpR,  n.  1.  One  who  believes  ;  one  who 
accepts  any  thing  as  true  ;  as,  "  A  believer  in 
astrology." 

2.  One  who  has  faith  in  the  doctrines,  of 
Christianity  ;  a  Christian. 

Mysteries  held  by  us  have  no  power,  pomp,  or  wealth,  but 
have  been  maintained  by  the  universal  body  of  true  beUevers 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Smift. 

6.  {Eecl.  Hist.)  One  who  had  been  baptized, 
in  distinction  from  the  catechumen,  who  was  in 
a  course  of  preparation  for  baptism.  Buck, 

B^-IjIBV'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  exercising  belief. 
"  Believing  of  historical  things."        Cudworth. 

Bf-LIEV'JNG-LY,  ad.   After  a  believing  manner. 

B5-LIgHT'  (be-lit'),  ".  a.  To  display  with  light ; 
to  illuminate.  Cowley. 

B^-LIKE',  ad.  Probably ;  likely.  Shak.  [In 
use  as  a  colloquial  or  vulgar  word.    Forhy.'] 

t  B5-LIKE'LY,  ad.     Probably.  Bp.  Hall.. 

Bp-LIME',  V.  a.     1.  To  entangle  as  with   bird- 
lime.    "  As  a  bird  in  lime-twigs,  the  more  he 
struggles,  the  more  he  is  belimed."         Hobbes. 
2.  To  smear ;  to  soil.     "  His  foul  hands  are 
belimed  with  bribery."  Bp.  Hall. 

B5-LIT'TLE,  v.  a.  {i.  BELITTLED  ;  pp.  BELIT- 
TLING, BELITTLED.]  To  make  little  or  less  ;  to 
diminish.  Jefferson. 

[A  word  not  authorized  by  English  usage.] 

Bf,-LIT'TL!NG,  p.'ffl.  Making  little.  "Belittling 
cares."  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

fBp-LIVE',  ad.    Speedily;  quickly.        Spenser. 

BELL,  n.  [A.  S.  bell,  a  bell ;  bellan,  to  make  a 
hollow  sound ;  Dut.  bel.'] 

1.  A  hollow  metallic  vessel  for  giving  a  sound 
on  being  struck. 

Bid  the  merry  beUs  ring  to  thy  ear.  Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  bell. 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie.  Shak, 

3.  (Areh.)  The  body  of  a  Corinthian  or, com- 
posite capital,  around  which  the  foliage  and 
volutes  are  arranged,  called  also  a  tambour  or 
drum.  Weale. 

To  bear  the  bell,  to  be  the  iirst,  in  allusion  to  the 
bell-wether  of  a  flock  of  sheep — Bell,  book,  and  can- 
dle, a  phrase  descriptive  of  the  solemn  form  of  ex- 
communication used  in  the  Rom.  Oath.  Church  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.    Tlie  bell  was  tolled  to 


summon  the  people,  the  sentence  read  out  of  a  book, 
and  a  candle,  which  the  priest  held,  thrown  upon  the 
ground  and  extinguished  in  token  of  the  fate  of  tlie 
delinquent. 

JicU,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back. 

When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on.  Shak. 

BELL,  V.  n.  To  take  the  form  of  a  bell ;  to  be- 
come bell-shaped,     [ii.] 

Hops,  In  the  beginning  of  August,  beU,  and  are  sometimes 
ripe.  Mortimer. 

t  BELL,  V.  n.    To  bellow.  Chaucer. 

BEL-LA-DON'NA,  n.    [It.  bella  donna,  fair  lady.] 

1.  A  poisonous  perennial  plant,  so  called 
from  its  having  been  used  by  ladies  as  a  cos- 
metic ;  the  deadly  nightshade ;  Atropa  bella- 
donna. Loudon. 

2,  A  species  of  Amaryllis,  so  named  on  ac- 
count of  its  beauty  and  delicate  blushing  flow- 
ers ;  the  belladonna  lily.  Loudon. 

BEL-lA  '  TRIX,  n.  [If.,  a  female  warrior.']  (As- 
iron.)  A  star  in  the  constellation  Orion.   Hind. 

BELL'-CRANK,  n.  (Mech.)  A  rectangular  lever 
by  which  the  direction  of  motion  is  changed 
through  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  ;— so  named 
from  Its  being  the  form  of  crank  employed  in 
changing  the  direction  of  bell-wires  of  house- 
bells.  /^-■>...-. 


b£LLE  (bSl),  n.  [L.  bellus,  handsome ;  Fr.  belle, 
feminine  of  heau,  beautiful,  fair.]  A  young 
woman  or  lady  admired  for  beauty  and  fashion- 
able accomplishments  ;  a  gay  young  lady. 

My  beans  . .  .  shepherds,  and  my  belles  wood-nymphs.  Tatler. 
And  just  as  humor  rose  or  fell, 
By  turns  a  slattern  or  a  bcUe.  Qoldsmith. 

BELLED  (b61d),  a.  (Her.)  Having  bells  affixed 
to  it.  "  A  hawk  rising  jessed  a^d  belled.^^  Todd. 

BELLE-LET'TRJST,  m.  One  versed  in  belles- 
lettres,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

BELLE-HJT-TRIS'TIC,         )  a.Relatingtobelles- 
BELLE-L^T-TRlS'TI-CAL,  Jlettres.     "A  bellet- 
iristical  jouineil."  '  [r'.]  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

BEL-LER'g-PHOM;  n.  (PaZ.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
Gasteropoda,  probably  allied  to  Argonauta, 
characteristic  of  the  carboniferous  formation 
and  some  of  the  older  strata. 


BELLES-LETTRES  (bSl-let'tr)  [bSl-la'tur,  W.  J. 
F.  K. ;  bSl-let'tr,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  bei'let-tr,  E. 
Wb:],  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  Polite  literature  ;  the  fine 
or  elegant  departments  of  learning,  as  rhetoric, 
poetry,  criticism,  and  philology ;  the  writings 
of  classical  authors.  Tatler. 

BELL'-FASH-IONED  (-ftsh-und),  u.  Having  the 
form  of  a  bell ;  bell-shaped.  Mortimer. 

BELL'-FLoW-JfR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  decid- 
uous herbaceous  plants  ;  —  so  named  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  corolla  to  a  little  bell ; 
Campanula.  Loudon. 

BELL'-F0UND-5R,  n.     One  who  casts  bells. 

BfiLL'-HANG-^R,  n.     One  who  puts  up  bells. 

b£LL'-HANG-!NG,  ».  Act  of  putting  up  bells. 
"  Bell-hanging  requires  .  .  attention.    TF;  Ency. 

fBEL'LJ-BONE,  n.  [Fr.  belle,  beautiful,  et,  and, 
and  bonne,  good.]  A  woman  excelling  in  beauty 
and  goodness  ;  a  bonny  lass.  Spenser. 

t  BEL'LJO,  a.  Warlike ;  martial.  "  Archimedes 
...  by  his  machines  and  bellic  instruments." 
Petting.     "  The  fie^^zc  Caesar."     Feltham. 

BEL-L(-COSE',  ?  „_     [L.belUcosus;  bellum,  ■wur.'] 

BEL'LI-COtJS,  )  Inclined    to    war ;    belligerent. 

"  Among  bellicous  nations."  Sir  T.  Smith. 

BfiL'LlED,  p.  a.  Having  a  belly ;  or  swelled  like 
the  belly ;^ used  in  composition.  "Below 
the  usual  size,  and  hi^-bellied."  Swift. 

t  B^L-Lip'^R-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  heUigero,  belligera- 
tum,  to  wage  war;  bettum,  war,  and  gero,  to 
bear.]    To  make  war.  Cockeram. 

BEL-lI^'5R-ENCE,  n.  Act  or  state  of  carrying 
on  war ;  warfare,     [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 

B;PL-LI9'5R-£NT,  a.  Carrying  on  war  ;  engaged 
in  war.  "  The  belligerent  parties."  Chesterfield. 

BEL-LI^l'^R-ENT,  n.  A  state  or  nation  carrying 
on  war.  Dr.  Arnold. 


t  BeL-Lip'^R-oOs,  a.     Belligerent. 

BELL'ING,   n.     [A.  S.  bellan,   to   bellow.]^    The 
noise  of  a  roe  in  rutting-time.  Ba 


t  BpL-LlP'O-TENT,  a.  [L.  bellipotens,  powerful 
in  war.]     Mighty  in  war.  Bailey. 

BEL' LIS,  n.  [L.]  (^Bot.)  A  genus  of  pretty, 
herbaceous  plants  ;  the  daisy.  Loudon. 

t  BEL'Ll-TUDE,  ».    [L.  bellitudo.']   Beauty ;  love- 
liness ;  elegance ;  neatness.  Cockeram. 
BELL'-LfSS,  a..    Being  without  a  bell.        Scott. 

BELL'MAN,  n.  One  who  rings  a  bell,  to  give 
notice  or  alarm  in  the  streets  ;  a  public  crier ;  a 
bell-ringer ;  —  written  also  belman.         Milton. 

BfiLL-MBT'AL  (-met'tl  or  -mSt'jO,  n.  The  metal 
of  which  bells  are  made,  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin,  having  four  pounds  of  copper  to  one  of  tin ; 
—  written  also  belmetal."  Brande. 

BELL'-MOUTHED,  a.  Expanded  at  the  mouth 
in  the  form  of  a  bell.  Ogilvie. 

BEL-LO'NA,  n.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 
by  Luther  in  1854.  Lovering. 

BEL'LOW,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  bellan,  to  roar ;  L.  belo, 
or  balo,  to  bleat ;  Dut.  §  Ger.  bellen ;  Sw.  bola.] 

[i.  BELLOWED  ;  pp.  BELLOWING,  BELLOWED.] 

1.  To  make  a  noise  as  a  bull ;  to  roar. 
Jupiter  became  a  bull,  and  bellowed.  Shak. 

2.  To  bawl  out ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  clamor. 

This  gentleman  is  very  zealous  In  his  devotion;  but  then 
he  is  accustomed  to  roar  and  bellow  so  terribly  loud  In  the 
responses,  that  he  frightens  even  us  who  are  dally  used  to 
him.  Tatler. 

3.  To  make  a  loud,  continued  noise,  like  the 
roaring  of  the  wind  in  a  tempest. 

Till,  at  the  lost,  he  heard  a  dreadful  sound. 

Which  through  the  wood  loud  bellowing  did  rebound.  Spenser. 

BEL'LOW,  ™.    A  loud  roaring  noise.  Todd. 

BEL'Lpw-5R,  n.    One  who  bellows.     Chapman. 

BEL'LOW-ING,  M.  A  loud  roaring  noise.  "Rend 
the  higher  regions  with  .  . .  bellovdngs."  Herbert. 

BEL'LOWS  (bel'lus)  [bel'lus,  S.  W.  P,E.  J.  F. 
K.  Sm.  R. ;  bel'loz,  Ja.  Wb.'],  n.  sing.  &.  pi.  [L. 
bulga,  a  bag;  Goth,  balgs ;  A.  S.  blast-belg; 
Diit.  blaasbalg,  blasebalg ;  Dan.  bltssebeelg.] 
A  machine  used  to  urge  a  fire  by  blowing  or 
forcing  a  current  of  air  into  it ;  — usually  hav- 
ing two  corresponding  parts,  whence  its  name 
takes  the  plural  foi-m. 

Which  art  he  has  so  far  advanced  oa  to  be  able  even  to 
make  a  good  orator  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  Tatler. 

One,  with  great  beUows,  gathered  filling  air, 
And  with  forced  wind  the  fuel  did  Infmme.      Spenser. 

j(I®=  Most  lexicographers  and  grammarians  who 
treat  particularly  of  this  word  regard  it  as  properly 
used  only  in  the  plural ;  as  ia  the  fact  with  respect 
to  the  lexicographers  Johnson  and  Walker,  and  the 
grammarians  Lowtli,  Murray,  Allen,  Crombie,  and 
Hiley.  Dr.  Webster  and  some  other  grammarians, 
however,  regard  it  as  properly  used  in  both  numbers. 
There  are  respectable  authorities  for  using  it  in  the 
singular ;  as,  "  Like  a  bellows,^'  Dryden :  —  "  Tlie 
common  beUows  is  formed,"  &:c.,  Francis's  Diction- 
ary of  the  Arts  and  Sciences'.  —  "  Each  bellows,'^  P.Cyc. 
Smart  says,  "  Though  generally  considered  as  plural, 
some  authors  join  it  to  a  verb  singular;  and  this  will 
justify  the  pronunciation  bel'lus.'*  —  Walker  remarks 
that  "  the  last  syllable  of  this  word,  lilte  that  of  gal- 
lows, is  corrupted  beyond  recovery  into  Ins."  —  As  a 
plural  noun,  it  would  be  analogically  pronounced 
bel'loz See  GALLOWS. 

Hydrostatic  bellows,  a  philosophical  instrument  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  truth  called  the  hydrostatic 
paradox,  that  a  small  quantity  of  any  fluid  may  be 
made  to  counteract  a  great  mechanical  resistance. 

BEL'LOWS-MJEND'^R  (bSl'lus-),  n.  One  who 
mends  beUows.  Shak. 

BELL~p£P'P]pR,  n.  A  species  of  Capsicum, ;  the 
red  pepper  of  the  gardens.  Buchanan. 

BELL'-PULL,  n.  That  by  which  a  bell  is  made  to 
ring  ;  a  bell-rope.  W.  Ency. 

b6ll'— RING-?R,  n.   One  who  rings  bells.     Bale. 

BELL'-r66f,  n.  [Arch.)  A  roof  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  which  resembles  a  bell.  Crabb. 

BELL'-ROPE,  n.     1.  A  rope  for  ringing  a  bell. 

2.  An  appendage  to  the  vesture  of  a  Catholic 

priest.  Cowper. 

BELL'-SHAPED  (-sliapt),  m.     Shaped  like  a  bell. 

BEL'LU-INE  [hSl'lu-In,  S.  W.  F.  J.  Sm.  R. ;  bSI'- 
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lu-iu,  p.],  a.  [L.  belluinus ;  bettua,  a  beast.] 
Bestial ;  brutal ;  beastly.  "  The  animal  and 
belhdne  life."  Atterhury. 

BELL'WEED,  n.     A  sort  of  weed  or  plant.     Ash. 

b£ll'-WETH-¥R,  n.  A  sheep  which  leads  the 
flock  with  a  bell  at  his  neck.  Howell, 

BEL'LY,  n,  [L.  bulga,  a  bag  ;  Goth,  balgs  ;  A.  S. 
bcelg,  bcelig,  bylig,  or  belg,  a  bulge,  bag,  the  bel- 
ly ;  Ger.  §  Dut.  balg.'\ 

1.  That  part  of  the  human  body  which  con- 
tains the  bowels  or  intestines,  reaching  from 
the  breast  to  the  thighs  ;  abdomen. 

2.  In  the  lower  animals  the  under  portion  of 
the  body,  or  the  part  next  to  the  ground. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  the  serpent, .  .  .  Upon  thy  beUy 
Shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat.  Oen.  ill.  14. 

3.  The  receptacle  of  food;  the  stomach. 

He  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the 
swine  did  eat.  Ja^  xv.  16. 

4.  The  womb.     [E,are  or  obsolete.] 

Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  heUy  I  knew  thee.        Jer.  i.  5. 

5.  The  part  of  any  thing  which  swells  out. 


An  Irish  harp  hath  the  concave,  or  I 
strings,  but  at  the  end  of  the  strings. 


tz/,  not  along  the 
Bacon. 


6.  A  place  in  which  something  is  enclosed. 

Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I,  and  thou  heardest  my 
voice.  Jonah  ii.  % 

7.  The  convex  or  bulging  side  of  any  thing ; 
as,  (JSfaut.)  "The  belly  of  a  sail";  (Carp.) 
"  The  belly  of  a  curved  timber." 

BEL'LY,  V.  n.    To  swell  into  a  larger  capacity. 

The  beUyivg  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale.  Dryden. 

BEL'LY,  V.  a.    To  fill ;  to  swell  out.    [e.]     Shak. 

BfiL'LY-AiCHE  (bel'le-ak),  n.  Pain  in  the  bow- 
els ;  colic.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

BEL'LY-BAND,  n.     1.  The   girth   of  d  horse  in 

harness.  Sherwood. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  band  of  canvas  to  strengthen  a 

sail.  Ogilvie. 

BEL'LY-BOUND,  ».    Costive.  Johnson. 

t  BEL'LY-OHEER,  )  „.  Qood  cheer.  "  Loaves 

t  BEL'LY -CHEER'ING,  $  and  belly-cheer."  Mil- 
ton, "'Riotous  banqueting,  pot-companioning, 
and  belly-cheering."  Udal. 

t  BEL'LY-CHURL,  n.  A  rustic  glutton.  Drayton. 

BEL'LY-DoOb-L^T,  n.  A  doublet  covering  the 
belly!     "YoMx  t\>.ia.  belly-doublet."  Shak. 

BEL'LY-FRET-TING,   n.      1.  The   chafing  of  a 

horse's  belly.  Johnson. 

2.  A  great  pain  in  a  horse's  belly  caused  by 

worms.  Bailey. 

bSl'LY-FUL,  re.  As  much  food  as  fills  the  belly, 
or  satisfies  the  appetite  ;  —  satiety. 

And,  of  their  bellyful  secure. 

Oversee,  or  overlook,  the  poor.  Lloyd. 

-j-  BEL'LY— GOD,  n.  One  who  makes  a  god  of  his 
belly ;  a  glutton  ;  an  epicure.  Makewill. 

b£l'LY-ING,  p.  a.    Bulging  out.  Crabb. 

t  BEL'LY-PINCHED  f-pincht),  a.  Starved.  "  The 
belly-pinched  wolf.'  Shak. 

BEL'LY— ROLL,  n.  (Hort.)  A  sort  of  levelling  roll, 
formed  with  a  protuberance  to  fit  into  hollowed 
places  in  the  ground.  Mortimer. 

t  BEL'LY— SLAVE,  n.  A  slave  to  the  appetites. 
"  These  beastly  belly-slaves.**  Homily. 

BEL'LY— TIM-B^R,  re.    Food.   [Low.]    Hudibras. 

BEL'LY— WORM  (-wUrm),  ■«.  A  worm  that  breeds 
in  the  belly.  Ray. 

t  B(1-lOCK',  v.  a.  To  fasten  as  with  a  lock.  Shak. 

BEL'O-MAN-CY,  re.      [Gr.  &tloi,   an  arrow,  and 

■  liavreia,  prophecy.]     Divination  by  means  of  the 

flight  of  arrows.  Brande. 

BEL'0-JVE,n.  [Gr. /SfioKi;,  a  needle.]  A  kind  of 
maclierel  with  a  long  body  and  snout.  Agassiz. 

B^-LONG',  V.  re.  [A.  S.  be,  by,  and  lengian,  to 
prolong,  to  reach ;  belimpan,  to  belong ;  Ger. 
belangen,  to  belong,  to  concern,  to  regardj     [i. 

BELONGED  ;  JJp.  BELONGING,  BELONGED.] 

1.  "To  be  the  property  of;  to  be  possessed  by. 
Her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field  bel(mging  unto 

^Boaz.  Rnikii.S. 

2.  To  be  appendant  to  ;  to  constitute  a  part  of. 


He  . .  .  went .  .  .  into  a  desert  place  belonffing  to  the  city 
called  Bethsaida.  ,  Luke  ix.  10. 

3.  To  have  relation  to  ;  to  be  connected 
with ;  to  relate  to  ;  to  appertain  to  ;  to  regard  ; 
to  refer  to. 

4.  To  have  a  legal  residence  or  inhabitancy  ; 
to  be  a  native  or  a  legal  resident  of.  "  Bastards 
.  .  .  are  settled  in  the  parishes  to  which  their 
mothers  belong."  Blackstone, 

Syu.  —  See  Refer. 

B¥-L6ng',  V,  a.    To  be  deserved  by.     [b.] 

We  should  find  more  evils  belong  us  than  happen  to  us. 

B.  Jonson. 

t B5-L0NG'ING, re.   Quality;  endowment.   Shak. 
B5-L0NG'ING,^.  a.     Pertaining;  attached  to. 
BE-l6p'TE-R4,  n.  pi.    [Gr.  pi7.os,  an  arrow,  and 
TTTcpdv,  a  wing.]     (Pa?.)  The  bones  of  a  species 
•  of  cuttle  fish.  Agassiz. 

BJ-LORD',  V.  a.  To  domineer  over,  [k.]   Calmet. 

fBjp-LOUT',  V.  a.  To  treat  with  opprobrious 
language  ;  to  stigmatize  as  a  lout.         Camden. 

t  B5-l6vE',  u.  a.    To  love.  Wodroephe. 

B5-l6vED'  (be-liivd'),  p.  [from  love.']  Loved. 
"  Thou  art  greatly  beloved."  Dan.  ix.  23. 

B^;-L6v'5D  (be-luv'ed),  p.  a.  Much  loved ;  dear. 

And  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved 

son.  MaU.  iii.  17. 

Bj;-LOW',  prep,  [be  and  low.]  1.  Under  in  place. 
"  All  ietow  the  moon."  Shak. 

2.  Inferior  in  dignity  or  in  excellence. 

The  noble  Venetians  think  themselves  but  one  degree 
below  kings.  Addison. 

3.  Unworthy  of;  beneath;  unbecoming. 

'T  is  muchfteitou;  me  on  his  throne  to  sit.      Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Under. 
Bjp-LOW,  ad.     1.  In  a  lower  place  ;  betieath. 
He  led  them  up  the  mountain's  brow. 
And  showed  them  all  the  shining  fields  below.    Dryden. 

2.  On  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  heaven. 
And  let  no  tears  from  erring  pity  flow 

For  one  that 's  blessed  above,  immortalized  below.    Smith. 

3.  In  hell ;  in  the  regions  of  the  dead. 
What  business  brought  him  to  the  realms  below?  Dryden. 

t  bSl'SIRE,  n.  A  grandsire ;  an  ancestor.  Carew. 

BEL-SWAG'GjgR,  re.    A  swaggerer.  Dryden. 

BELT,  re.    [L.  battens  ;  A.  S.  belt ;  Ger.  §  Sw.  belt.] 

1.  A  girdle ;  a  cincture ;  a  sash ;  a  susp'ender 
for  a  sword  or  other  weapon. 

Hector  was  dragged  about  the  walls  of  Troy  by  the  belt 
given  him  by  Aj  ax.  '  South. 

2.  ( Geog.)  A  strait ;  as,  the  Great  Belt  and 
the  Little  Belt,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

3.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  zones  across  the  sur- 
face, and  parallel  to  the  equator,  of  the  planet 
Jupiter.  Buchanan. 

4.  {Surg.)  A  bandage  used  for  various  pur- 
poses. BucTianan. 

5.  (Arch.)  A  line  of  stones  or  bricks  pro- 
jecting from  a-wall ;  a  string-course ;  a  block- 
ing-course. Francis, 

6.  (Mech.)  A  band,  usually  of  leather,  con- 
necting by  wheels  and  pulleys  the  different 
rotary  parts  of  machinery.  Buchanan. 

7.  (Her.)  A  badge  or  mark  of  the  knightly 
order.  Buchanan. 

8.  {Farriery.)  A  distemper  in  sheep.  Crabb. 
Syn.  —  See  Zone. 

BELT,  V.  a.    1.  To  encircle  as  with  a  belt. 

These  ramparts  being  dug  out  of  a  bed  of  chalk,  and  belt- 
ing the  hills  far  and  wide  witli  white.  Warton. 

2.  (Agric.)  To  shear,  as  the  buttocks  and 
tails  of  sheep.  Farm,  Ency.- 

BfiL'TANE,  or  BEL'TEIN,  re.  [Gael.,  the  fire  of 
Baal,  Bel,  or  Belus^  May-day,  and  the  tradi- 
tional Celtic  customs  attached  to  it,  growing,  it 
is  supposed,  out  of  the  ancient  worship  of  Baal, 
or  the  Sun,  by  the  Druids.  Brande. 

BELT'^R,  re.  A  prostitute.  [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

BEL'T|N,  re.    Same  as  Beltane.  Brande. 

BELT'JNG,  re.  Leather  or  other  material  pre- 
pared to  be  made  into  belts  for  machinery. 

BE-LU'OA,  n.  (Ich.)  The  white  porpoise  of  the 
arctic  seas ;  Delphinapterus  leucus.        Brande, 

BEL'VJl-DERB,  re.  [It.  bello,  beautiful^  and  ve- 
dere,  a  view ;  Fr.  belvedire  or  belvdder.] 


1.  {Arch.)  A  small  building  constructed  on 
the  top  of  a  house  or  palace,  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  a  fine  view  ;  a  cupola.        Britton. 

2.  A  summer-house  on  an  elevated  site  in  a 
park  or  garden.  Britton. 

3.  A  gallery  or  open  corridor  of  the  Vatican, 
at  Rome,  which  is  so  called  on  account  of  the 
'fine  prospect  it  commands,  and  from  which  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Apollo  took  its  distinctive 
name.  Britton. 

BE  'MA,  re.     [Gr.  /35/ia.]     {Arch:) 

1.  {Ant.)  A  raised  place  in  Athens,  whence 
orators  addressed  public  assemblies  of  the 
people.  W.  Smith. 

2.  {Eccl.)  t  A  chancel. 

The  bema.  or  chancel,  was  with  thrones  for  bishops  and 
presbyters.  Sir  G.  Whekr. 


BJ5-M.4D',  V.  a.    To  make  mad. 


Shak. 


B:5-MAN'GLE  (be-mSng'gl),  V.  a.  To  tear  asun- 
der ;  to  mangle.  Beaumont. 

B]5-MAsK',  v.  a.    To  hide  ;  to  mask.        Shelton. 

t  B^-MAT'TJgR,  <;.  M..  To  cover  with  matter.  SwJ/iJ. 

BJ-mAul',  v.  a.  To  beat  heavily  ;  to  maul. 
"  Sore  bruised  and  bemauled."  Shelton. 

B^-MAZE',  v.  a.    To  bewilder ;  to  perplex. 

With  intellects  bemazed  in  endless  doubt.  Cowper. 

BEM'BEX,  re.  [Gr.  filn&'i,  a  top.]  {Ent,)  A 
genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the  tribe  of 
Fossores,  or  burrowing  sand-wasps.       Brande, 

t  B:5-METE',  V,  a.    To  measure.  Shak, 

B5-MIN'GLE  (be-ming'gl),  v.  a.  To  mingle.  "  Gore* 
bcmingled  with  .  .  .  glue."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Bjgl-MIRE',  V.  a.  To  drag  or  immerse  in  the  mire  : 
'-- to  pollute.  "  Bemired-wit^iBvas."  Bp.  Taylor. 

BB-MIRE'MjpNT,  re.  The  state  of  being  bemired, 
or  soiled  with  mire,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

t  Bf-MIST',  V,  a.  To  cover  with  a  mist.  "  That 
judge  .  .  .  bemisted  in  his  way."  Feliham. 

B^-MOAN'  (be-mon'),  v,  a.  [A.  S.  bemcBnan,  to 
bemoan.]  [i.  bemoaned  ;  pp.  bemoaning, 
BEMOANED.]  To  bewail ;  to  lament ;  to  moan 
over  ;  to  express  sorrow  in  behalf  of. 

Nineveh  is  laid  waste;  who  will  bemoan  her?  ^o/mnfiii.  7. 

They  bemoaned  him,  and  comforted  him  over  nil  the  evil 

that  the  Lord  had  brought  upon  him.  Job  xlii.  11. 

Syu.  —  See  Bewail. 

t  B:p-MOAN'A-BLE,  a.    Lamentable.    Sherwood. 

B^-MOAN'jpR,  re.     One  who  bemoans.     N.  Scott. 

B5-MOAN'JNG,  re.    Lamentation.  Bp.  Hall. 

tB^-MOCK',  V.  a.  To  treat  with  mocks;  to  deride. 
"  Bemock  the  modest  moon."  Shak. 

To  bemock  at,  to  laugh  at.  Shak. 

j-  B¥-MOIL',  V.  a.    To  bemire.  Shak. 

BJf-MoIST'EN  (be-moi'sn),  v.  a.     To  moisten. 
BE'MpL,  re.     [It.  molle,  soft.]     {Mus.)  B  flat. 

t  Bp-MON'ST^R,  V.  a.  To  make  monstrous. 
"  Bemonster  not  thy  feature."  Shak. 

B5-M6r'AL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  apply  to  amoral  pur- 
pose ;  to  moralize.  Be.  Rev. 

B^-MOURN'  (be-morn'),  v.  a.  To  weep  over. 
"  Women  that  .  .  .  bemourned  him."  Wickliffe, 

Bf-MUD'DLE,  V.  a.     To  stupefy.       Fo,  Qu,  Rev, 

B5-MUF'PLE,  V,  a.  To  wrap  up,  as  with  a  muffler. 

"  Cloaked  up  with  sermons,  .  .  .  bemuffled  mth 

the  externals  of  religion."  Sterne. 

Bip-MU§ED'  (be-muzd'),  p.  a.      Occupied  in  idle 

musing  or  stupid  reverie  ;  muzzy.     "  A  parson 

much  betnused  in  beer."  Pope. 

Bemused  in  wine,  the  bard  his  duns  forgets.  Fawkes. 

tBEN.  [A.  S.]  Formerly  used  for  are,  been, 
and  be.  Spenser. 

BEN,  re.     [Heb.  'IS.]    A  prefix  to  proper  names, 


signifying  son.    "  Berejamin,  son  of  the  right 
hand,  i.  e.  of  good  fortune."  Robinson. 

BEN,  or  BfiN'-NUT,  re.  The  fruit  of  the  Moringa 
pterygosperma,  which  yields  an  oil  called  ben- 
oil  or  oil  of  ben,  which  is  used  as  the  basis  of 
several  perfumes,  and  by  watchmakers  for  lu- 
bricating watch  machinery.  Eng.  Cyc. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  Y,  shoH ;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   PARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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i-  Bg-NAME',  V.  u.     To  denominate. 

And  therefore  lie  a  courtier  was  benamed.  Sidney. 

II  BENCH  [bench,  S.  P.  J.  K,  Sm.  Wb. ;  hensh, 
W.  F.  E.  Ja.  R.],  n.  [A.  S.  banc,  or  bene  ;  It. 
banco ;  Fr.  banc] 

1.  A  seat  to  hold  several  persons  ;  a  long  seat. 

The  seat  and  benches  ehone  of  ivory.  Speiwer. 

2.  A  seat  of  justice  ;  a  seat  where  judges  sit. 

Cyriac,  whose  grandsire  on  the  royal  bench 
Of  British  Themis,  with  no  mean  applause, 
Pronounced,  and  in  his  volumes  taught,  our  laws.  Milton. 

3.  The  body  of  judges  ;  the  court ;  as,  "  The 
case  is  to  go  before  the  full  bench." 

4.  {Carp.)  A  carpenter's  or  joiner's  table. 

5.  {Engineering.)  A  narrow  platform  left  on 
an  embankment  to  strengthen  it;  —  called  also 
berme  ■:  —  a  fixed  point  in  levelling.       Francis. 

King''s  Bench,  or  Q,ueen*s  Bench,  the  highest  court 
of  common  law  in  England,  so  called  because  the 
sovereign  used  formerly  to  sit  there  in  person,  and  is 
still  supposed  to  do  so.  Burrill. 

II  BENCH,  V.  a.     1.  To  furnish  with  benches. 

'Twafl  benched  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  seen.  Di-yden. 

2.  T-o  place  on  a  seat  of  honor. 

His  cupbearer,  whom  I  from  meaner  form 

Have  benched,  and  reared  to  worship.  Shak. 

II  BENCH,  V.  n.     To  sit  upon  a  bench.  Shak. 

And  thou,  his  ^oke-fellow  of  equity, 

Bench  by  his  aide.  Shak. 

II  BENCH'^R,  n.  1.  {Law.)  A  senior  member  of  a 
society  governing  one  of  the  English  Inns  of 
court ;  —  formerly  called  ancients. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  the  gardens  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a 
favor  that  is  indulged  me  by  several  benchera^  who  are  grown 
old  with  me.  latler. 

2.  Ail  alderman  of  a  corporation. 

Thirteen  are  called  fellows,  and  ten, -aldennen  or  chief 
benchers.  Ashmole. 

3.  A  judge.  "5e»cAer  in  the  Capitol."  Shak. 

II  BENCH'-MARKS,  n.pL  {Levelling.)  Fixedpoints 
left  on  aline  of  survey  for  reference.  Craig. 

BEND,  V.   a,     [A.  S.  bendan  ;  Fr.   bander."]     \i. 

BENT  or     BENDED  ;  pp.     BENDING,  BENT  Or 

BENDED.  — Bended  is  little  used.] 

1.  To  incline  from  a  straight  direction  ;  to 
inflect  in  the  form  of  a  bow ;  to  crook ;  to  curve. 

They  bend  their  bows;  they  whirl  their  slings  around. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  turn  or  incline  towards. 

Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  eyes  upon  tlie  earth?  Shak. 

But,  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will. 
How  Boon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill!  I^'ope. 

3.  To  put  in  order  or  prepare  for  use. 

As  a  fbwler  was  bending  hie  net,  a  blackbird  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  U'Eetranye. 

4.  To  apply  earnestly,  as  the  thoughts. 

He  was  no  longer  able  to  bend  his  mind  or  thdughta  to  any 
public  business.  Temjile. 

5.  To  subdue  ;  to  cause  to  submit. 

O  thou  who  sweetly  bend'st  my  stubborn  will.  Beaumont. 

6.  {Naut.)  To  fasten  ;  as,  '*  To  bend  a  sail,  or 
make  it  fast  to  the  yard  "  ;  "  To  bend  a  cable,  or 
make  it  fast  to  the  anchor." 

To  bend  the  brow,  to  knit  the  brow  j  to  frown. 

BEND,  V.  7b.     1.  To  be  incurvated  or  crooked. 

Then  was  I  as  a  tree 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit.  Shak. 

2.  To  lean  from  an  upright  position. 

There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 

Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep.  Shak. 

3.  To  bow  in  token  of  submission. 

The  sons  also  of  them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending 
unto  thee.  Isa.  Ix.  14. 

BEND,  /t.     1.  Flexure  ;  a  curve  ;  a  bent. 

Where'er  it  [the  lawn]  winds,  and  freely  must  it  wind, 

She  bids,  at  every  beml,  thick-blossomed  tufts 

Crowd  their  interwoven  tendrils.  Mason. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  knot  by  which  one  rope  is  made 
fast  to  another  :  — pi.  the  strongest  part  of  a 
vessel's  side,  to  which  the  beams,  knees,  and 
foot-hooks  are  bolted ;  the  part  between  the 
water's  edge  and  the  bulwarks. 

Dana. 

3.  {Her.)  A  kind  of  belt  occu- 
pying the  shield  diagonally. 

fB^ND,  n.  [A.  S.  bcBnd,  or  bend, 
that  which  binds.]  A  band  or 
company.  Spenser. 

BEND'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  bent, 


BEND'jpR,  n.    1.  The  person  who  bends.  Spenser. 
2.  The  instrument  used  for  bending.  Wilkins. 

BEND'L^T,  n.  A  little  bend ;  the  diminutive  of 
bend.  Crabb. 

BEND'WITH,  n.   An  herb.  Bailey. 

B:fiN'Dy,  a.  {Her.)  A  term  ap- 
plied'when  an  escutcheon  is  di- 
vided diagonally  into  an  uneven 
number  of  partitions.  Craig. 

BENE,  n.  The  oil-plant,  Sesamum 
orientalBj  introduced  into  the 
West  India  islands  &c. ;  vanglo.  Loudon. 

BE  'J^E,  ad.  A  Latin  adverb  signifying  well ;  used 
in  the  phrase  Nota  bene,  Mark  well. 

BJ5;-NEAPED'  (be-nept'),  a.  {Naut.)  A  ship  is 
said  to  be  beneaped  when  the  water  does  not 
flow  high  enough  to  bring  her  over  the  bar  or 
off  the  ground,  as  at  neap  tide.  Crabb. 

BJg-NEATH',  pre^.    [A.  S.  beneoth,  or  benythan.] 

1.  Under  ;  lower  in  place. 

Their  woolly  fleeces,  as  the  rites  required, 

He  laid  beneath  him,  and  to  rest  retired.  Z>ryden. 

2.  Under,  as  being  overborne  by  pressure. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.  Shak. 

3.  Lower  in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity. 

We  have  reason  to  be  persuaded  that  there  are  far  more 
species  of  creatures  above  us  than  there  are  beneath.    Locke. 

4.  Unworthy  of;  unbecoming. 

He  will  do  nothing  that  is  beneath  his  high  station. 

Atterbury. 

Syn.  —  See  Under. 
B?-NEATH',  ad.     1.  In  a  lower  place. 

Thou  Shalt  be  above  only,  and  not  be  beneath.  Deut. 

2.  Below,  with  respect  to  heaven. 
Any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath.  Exod.  xx.  4. 

BE-JVE-Dig'l-TEf  [L.,  bless  ye.]  A  canticle 
used"  at  morning  prayer  in  the  church,  after  the 
first  lesson.  It  is  called  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  in  the  Fiery  Furnace.  Hook. 

t  BfiN'5-DiCT,  a.  [L.  benedico,  benedictus.]  Mild. 
"  Benign  and  benedict  medicines."        Sancroft. 

BEN'5-DICT,  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  married  man  ; 
—  generalized  from  the  character  of  that  name 
in  Shakspeare's  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing." 

None  but  her  priests  could  orthodoxically  transmute  a 
bachelor  into  a  benedict.  N.  B.  Iter.. 

BEN-5-DIC'TINE,  n.  {Eccl.  ^2S^.)  Amonk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict.  Buck. 

BEN-5-DlC'TINE,  a.  Belonging  to  the  monks  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  Brande. 

BEN-^-DIC'TION,  n.  [L.  benediciio,  a  blessing; 
It.  benedizione ;  Sp.  bendicion  ;  Fr.  benediction.] 

1.  A  blessing ;  an  invocation  of  happiness. 

Hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me.  Shak. 

2.  An  expression  of  good  wishes,  or  of  kind 
words  or  grateful  feelings,  especially  at  parting. 

So  saybag,  he  arose;  whom  Adam  thus 

Followed  with  benediction.  Milton. 

3.  {Theol.)  A  solemn  act  of  imploring  the 
blessing  of  God,  performed  by  a  priest  or  minis- 
ter in  the  official  services  of  the  church. 

Syn.  —  The  benediction  of  a  priest j  the  blessing  of 
God  ;  spiritual  or  temporal  blessings. 

tBEN-5-DiC'TION-A-RY,  n.  A  eollection  of 
benedictions.  "The  henedictionarvoi  Bishop 
Athel  wold. '  ^  Michardson. 

BEN-:?-DiC'TlVE,  a.  Pronouncing  a  blessing. 
"  Benedictive  comprecations."  Gauden. 

BEN-:^-Drc'TO-RY,  w.  Declaring  a  benediction  ; 
benedictive.        '  Sat.  Mag. 

BE  'JVE  DIS-CES  'SIT,  [L.,  he  has  departed  hoiior- 
ably."]  A  phrase  used  in  an  English  universi- 
ty to  signify  that  a  student  leaves  his  college 
to  enter  another  with  the  consent  of  the  master 
and  fellows.  Hall. 

BEN-5-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  benefacio,  bene/actus, 
to  do  good  to  one ;  bene,  well,  and  facio^  to 
make,  to  do  ;  Fr.  bienfait."] 

1.  Act  of  conferring  a  benefit.  Johnson. 

2.  The  benefit  conferred ;  a  donation ;  a  gra- 
tuity ;  a  gift. 

A  man  of  true  generosity  will  study  in  what  manner  to 
render  his  benefaction  most  advantageous.  Mebnoth. 


Syn.  —  Benefactions  to  the  poor;  donations  to  be- 
nevolent institutions  ;  an  unexpected  gratuity  ;  a  free 
gift.  —  &>ee  Gift. 

BEN-:p-FAC'TOR,  n.  One  who  confers  a  benefit. 
"Great  benefactors  of  mankind."  Milton, 

BfiN-J^l-FAc'TR^SS,  n.  She  who  "confers  a  bene- 
fit. ^^  Abenef actress  to  . .  .monasteries. "DeZany. 

BEN':p-FiCE  (b6n'e-fis),  n.  [Ij.  benejicium,  a.})enG- 
faction  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  benejicio  ;  Fr.  benefice.]  Ad- 
vantage conferred:  —  an  ecclesiastical  living; 
a  certain  class  of  preferments  in  the  church  of 
England,  as  rectories,  vicarages,  perpetual  cu- 
racies,^ and  chaplaincies,  —  distinguished  from 
dignitieSy  as  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  preb- 
ends. 

i^=  The  equivalent  Latin  term,  bencfimim,yv3.3  ap- 
plied by  the  Romans  to  a  grant  of  land  made  to  a 
veteran  soldier.  Under  the  feudal  system,  it  signified 
an  estate  conferred  by  the  sovereign,  and  held  under 
him.  This,  afterwards  becoming  hereditary,  consti- 
tuted a  fief,  properly  so  called.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  term  was  applied  to  church  preferments,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  held  under  the  pope  as  a  supe- 
rior lord.  Brande. 
Syn.  — See  Livik&. 

BEN']g;-FrCED  (ben'e-f  ist),  j^.  a.  Having  a  bene- 
fice.    "  Benejiced  clergymen."  Burke. 

fBEN'^-FICE-L^SS,  a.  Having  no  benefice. 
"  Our  benejiceless  precisians."  Sheldon. 

B:g-NEF'J-CENCE,  n.  [L.  benejiceniia  ;  bene,  well, 
and  ^aczo,  to  do;  It.  benejicenza ;  Sp.  heneji- 
cencia ;  Fr.  beneficence.]  Active  gotfdness  ;  kind 
action  ;  the  doing  of  "liberal  things." 

That  virtue  [benevolencej,  if  it  be  in  operation,  or  . . .  en- 
deavor, is  called  beneficence,  and  the  deed  (vulgarly  named 
a  good  turn)  may  be  called  a  benefit.  Elyot. 

There  is  no  use  of  money  equal  to  tliat  of  beneficence; 
here  the  enjoyment  grows  on  reflection.  Mackenzie. 

Syn.  — See  Benevolence,  Bounty. 

B?-NEF'I-CENT,  a.  Doing  good;  performing 
kind  acts ;  bountiful ;  munificent ;  generous  ; 
liberal ;  kind.  Hale. 

Syn.  —  God  is  beneficent  and  bountiful  in  providing 
for  his  creatures.  A  munificent  governor  or  benefac- 
tor ;  a  generous  disposition  ;  a  liberal  patron  ;  a  }dnd 
friend. 

B^-NEF'I-CENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  beneficent  man- 
ner. "  Mortals  once  benejlcently  gi-eat."  Parnell. 

BEN-?-Fr"CIAL  (^Sn-e-fish'gl),  a.  1.  Attended 
with,  or  conferring,  benefits  ;  serviceable  ;  use- 
ful ;  advantageous ;  helpful. 

God  designs  that  a  charitable  intercourse  should  be  main- 
tained among  men,  mutually  pleasant  and  beneficial.  Barrow. 

2.  {Law.)  Producing  profit  or  advantage ; 
'■^ Beneficial  interest":  —  having  or  enjoying  a 
benefit  or  profit.  '^  Beneftcial  owjiqi-."     Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Advantageous. 

t  BEN-]g:-FI"CIAL  (ben-e-fish'al),  n.  A  benefice. 
"  How  to  obtain  a  beneficial."  Spense?', 

BEN-5-Fi"CIAL-LY  (b6n-e-fish'&l-le),  ad.  Ad- 
vantageously ;  usefully.  Burke. 

BEN-p-Fi"CIAL-NESS  (ben-e-fish'eil-nes),/t.  Use- 
fulness ;  advantage ousn ess.  Hale. 

BEN-?-Fl"CIA-RY  (ben-e-fish'y?-re),  «..  [L.  &en- 
efciarius,  pertaining  to  a  favor.] 

1.  Holding  in  subordination  or  dependence. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Parma  was  tempted  by  no  less  a  promise 
than  to  he  made  a  feudatory,  or  beneficiary,  king  of  England, 
under  the  seigniory  in  chief  of  the  pope.  Bacon. 

2.  Relating  to  fififs  ;  arising  from  feudal  ten- 
ure ;  feudatory. 

Beneficiary  services  were  those  which  were  done  by  the 
middling  or  lesser  thanes  to  the  king.  Spelman. 

BEN-5;-Ft"CIA-RY  (ben-e-ftsh'ys-re),  n.     {Eccl.) 

1.  One  who  liolds  a  benefice.  *'  The  benef- 
ciary  is  obliged  to  serve  the  parish  church  in 
his  own  proper  person."  Ayliffe. 

2.  A  person  benefited  or  assisted. 

The  fathers  and  the  children,  the  benefactors  and  the  ben- 
e^ciary,  shall  bind  eacli  other  in  tlie  eternal  enclosures  and 
circlings  of  immortality.  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  A  student  assisted  by  the  charitable  funds 
of  a  literary  seminary.  Sparks. 

tBEN-?-FI"CIlg;N-CY  (ben-e-fish'en-se),  n.  Kind- 
ness in  action.  ""They  .  .  .  make  beneficiency 
cool  into  acts  of  obligation."  Browne. 

BEN-?-Fi"Ci:^NT,  w.  Beneficent,  [r.]  A.  Smith. 

BEN'^-FIT,  n.     [L.  benefcium  ;  Fr.  bienfait.] 
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BENEFIT 

1.  An  act  of  kindness  ;  a  favor  conferred. 
Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  nil  his  f>e7ie^ts. 
„       .   ,  l*s.  ciii.  2. 

^.  Advantage  ;  gam  ;  profit. 

You  shall  find  nbenejit  in  this  change.  S7iak. 

3.  A  performance  at  a  theatre  the  proceeds 
of  which  go  to  one  of  the  company  as  a  part  of 
his  or  her  recompense.  Mowatt. 

Benefit  of  clergy,  {Law.)  in  the  middle  ages,  in  va- 
rious states  of  Europe,  an  exemption  of  clergymen 
from  criminal  process  before  a  secular  judge.  It  was 
variously  modified  in  England,  and  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  entirely  abolished.    Brande. 

Syn.  —  Benefits  and  favors  are  granted  by  supe- 
riors;  /i:mrf7iess  between  equals.  —  Princes  confer  ben- 
efits on  their  subjects ;  subjects  perform  services  for 
Their  rulers,  servants  for  their  masters,  citizens  for 
their  country  ;  neighbors  do  acts  of  kindness:,  or  good 
offices,  to  one  another.  Advantage  of  situation  ;  gam 
or  profit  in  trade.  —7  See  Account,  Advantage, 
Avail,  Goon,  Utility. 

BEN'^l-FIT,  V.  a.  \i.  eenepited  ;  pp.  benefit- 
ing, benefited.]  To  do  good  to;  to  be- 
friend ;  to  be  useful  to  ;  to  advantage. 

This  noble  King  Cyrus  was  wont  to  say  that  they  who 
would  not  do  good  unto  themselves  were  constrained  to  ben- 
efit others.  Holland. 

BEN'5-FiT,  V.  n.    To  gain  advantage.         Milton. 

BEN'5-FlT-PLAY',  n,  A  play  acted  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  one  of  the  company.  Hawkins. 

t  B^-NE'GRO,  v.  a.  To  make  extremely  dark. 
"The  sun  .  .  .  benegroed  in  darkness."  Heivyt. 

t  B^-NEME',  or  B?-NEMPNE'  (be-nem'),  v.  a.  [be 
and  A.  S.  nemwan,  to  name.] 

To  name;  to  pronounce.  Spenser. 

t  B^i-NEMPT',  i.  &  p.  from  heneme.  Spenser. 

BE'JVE-PLAC'I-TO,  [It.,  ffOodtoiU  and  pleasure.] 
(^Mus."^  A  phrase  denoting  that  the  performer 
is  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  taste.  Crabb. 

t  BEN-:^-PLA9'l-TURE,  n.  [L.  bene,  well,  and 
placeo,  placitus,  to  please.]  "Will ;  fi;ood  pleas- 
ure. "  Suitable  to  his  beneplaeitiire.'^  Glanville. 

BEN'ERTHjOr  BEN'jp-RETH,  n.  {OldEng. Laio.) 
A  service  which  a  tenant  rendered  to  his  lord 
with  his  plough  and  cart.  Burrill. 

B]6;-N£t',  v.  a.  To  insnare  ;  to  encompass  as  with 
a  net.     "  Benetted  round  with  villains."    Shak. 

B^-NEV'O-LENCE,  n.  [L.  benevolentia ;  bene, 
well,  and  volo,  to  wish  ;  It.  benevolenza.'] 

1.  Disposition  to  do  good;  goodwill;  kind- 
ness ;  humanity  ;  benignity ;  tenderness. 

He  is  touched  with  so  extensive  a  benevolence,  that  it 
breaks  out  into  a  passion  of  tears.  iSteel£. 

2.  (Enff.  Hist.)  A  species  of  tax  levied  by  the 
sovereign,  but  represented  by  him  as  a  gratuity. 

After  that,  he  rode  about  the  land,  and  used  the  people  in 
such  fair  manner  that  he  raised  therebjy  notable  sums  of 
money,  the  wliich  way  of  levying  of  his  money  was  after 
named  a  benevolence.  Fabyan  of  Edw.  IV.  in  1475. 

Tliis  tax,  called  a  6eneyo/ence,  was  devised  by  Edward  IV., 
for  which  he  sustained  much  envy.  It  was  abolished  by 
Richard  HI.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Benevolence  is  the  desire  of  doing  good; 
beneficence  is  actual  goodness.  A  benevolent  man  de- 
lights in  beneficence.  TJie  great  should  manifest  a 
condescending  benignity,  —  humanity  extends  to  all 
mankind;  Idndness  to  friends  and  neighbors;  ten- 
dei-ness  to  children,  and  to  the  weak  and  unfortunate. 
—  See  Love. 

B^-NEV'O-LENT,  a.  Having  good  will ;  disposed 
to  do  good;  kind;  humane;  benignant. 

Thou  good  old  man,  benevolent  as  wise.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Benevolence. 

B5-NEV'0-LENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  benevolent  man- 
ner.    ^^Benevolently  inirided."         Sir  T.  More. 

B?-NEV'0-L]pNT-NESS,  n.  Benevolence;  kind- 
ness of  disposition,     [k.]  Johnson. 

f  B^-NEV'O-LOUS,  a.  .  [L.  JenctJoZ'MS,  well  wish- 
ing.] Kind.  "  Benevolous  disposition."  Puller. 

BEN-gAL',  n.  A  sort  of  thin  stuff,  made  of  silk 
and  hair,  originally  from  Bengal.  Johnson. 

BEN-GA-LEE',  or  B?N-gAl'LY,  a.  Relating  to 
Bengal;  of  Bengal.  Ch.  Ob. 

BEN-GA-LEE',  n.  The  language  of  Bengal.  Craig. 

BEN-GA-LE^E',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  natives 
of  Beiugal.  P.  Cyc. 

BEN'GAL-LIGHTS'  (-lits),    n.  pi,    A  species  of 
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fire-work  producing  a  steady  and  very  vivid 
blue-colored  fire  :  —  often  called  blue-lights,  and 
much  used  as  night  signals  by  ships.    Francis. 

BEN'GAL-STRIPES,  n.pl.  A  sort  of  cotton  cloth, 
woven  with  colored  stripes  ;  gingham.  Francis. 

BEJ^'JCKE  (-Ik),  n.  [Turkish.]  A  kind  of  mili- 
tary fete  in  Turkey,  similar  to  the  tournament 
of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  but  without  the 
presence  of  ladies.  Ogilvie. 

BI^-NIGHT'  (be-nit'),  V.  a.     \be  and  night.]     \i. 

"BENIGHTED  ;  pp.  BENIGHTING,  BENIGHTED.] 

1.  To  involve  in  darkness ;  to  darken. 

Those  bright  stars  that  did  adorn  our  hemisphere,  as  those 
dark  shades  that  did  benight  it,  vanish.  Boijle. 

2.  To  overtake  with  night. 

Being  henighted,  the  sight  of  a  candle  I  saw  a  good  way  off 
directed  me  to  a  young  shepherd's  house.  Sidney. 

3.  To  debar  from  intellectual  light ;  to  cloud 
with  ignorance. 

But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thouglits, 
Benighted  yfoM/ia  under  the  mid-day  sun.  Milton. 

B^-NIGHT'J^D,  (be-nit'ed),  p.  a.  Involved  in 
darkness ;  overtaken  with  night.  **  Some  be- 
nighted angel  in  his  way."  Dryden. 

B^-NIGN'  (be-nin'),_  a.  [L.  benignus;  It.  §  Sp. 
benigno  ;  Fr.  benigne.] 

1.  Of  a  gentle  disposition ;  kind  ;  gracious  ; 
humane  ;  favorable  ;  benignant. 

They  who  delight  in  the  suffering  of  inferior  creatures 
will  not  be  very  compassionate  or  benign.  Loclce. 

2.  Expressing  gentleness  or  kindness. 

To  whom  thus^  Michael,  with  regard  benign.  Millon. 

3.  {Med.')  Of  a  mild  nature.  "  A  Jem^'ra  med- 
icine "  ;  "A  benign  disease."  Dunglison. 

BJ^I-NIG'NANT,  (*.  Kind  ;  gracious  ;  good  ;  benev- 
olent;  benign.  *' -B(?^^^^?^a^^^  sovereign."  Burke. 

B]E-NiG'NANT-LY,  ad.     Benignly.  Boswell. 

Bg-NIG'NI-TV,  n.  [Li.  benignitas  ;  It.  bemgnita ; 
Sp.  benigniAad ;  Fr.  benignite.'] 

1.  Kindness  of  disposition  ;  graciousness  ; 
generosity  ;  good-heartedness  ;  friendliness. 

Although  he  enjoys  the  good  that  is  done  him,  he  is  un- 
concerned to  value  the  benignity  of  him  that  does  it.      South. 

From  the  instant  of  our  birth  we  experience  the  benignity 
of  Heaven,  and  the  malignity  of  corrupt  nature.  Trvsler. 

2.  Mildness  or  favorableness,  as  applied  to 
the  aspects  of  nature.  "  The  benignity  or  in- 
clemency of  the  season."  Spectator, 

Syn.  —  See  Benevolence. 

BJK-NIGN'LY  (be-ntn'le),  ad.  Kindly;  gracious- 
ly.    "  His  look  benignly  cast  around."    Glover. 

t  BEN'I-^ON  (ben'ne-zn),  n.  [Old  Fr.  benigon.] 
Blessing ;  benediction.  Shak. 

BEN'JA-MIN,  n.     1.  A  plant;  the  Styrax  benzoin 

of  Sumatra.  Johnson. 

2.  The  resinous  exudation  obtained  from  the 

plant.  —  See  Benzoin.  Ure. 

B£N'JA-MiN-TREE^  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous 
medicinal  shrub  of  North  America;  Laurus 
benzoin,  or  Benzoin  odoriferum ',  —  called  also 
Benjamin-bush  and  spice-bush.  Loudon. 

BEN'-KIT,  n.  A  large  wooden  vessel  with  a  cover 
to  it.     [Local,  Eng.]  —  See  Kit.  Thoresby. 

BEN'N^T,  n.   An  herb;  — same  as  avens.  Johnson. 

BEN'SHIE  (bSn'she),  n.  An  Irish  fairy  or  a  fairy's 
wife.  —  See  Banshee.  Pennant. 

BENT,  n.  1.  State  of  being  bent ;  flexure  ;  cin- 
vature;  incurvation. 

Hold  your  rod  at  a  bent  a  little.  Walton. 

2.  Declivity  ;  slope,     [e,.] 

Beneath  the  lowering  brow,  and  on  a  bent. 

The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotent.  JDryden. 

3.  Utmost  force  or  power,  as  of  a  bent  bow. 


Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent. 


S?iaJc. 


4.  Inclination;  disposition  ;  turn;  tendency. 

It  is  hie  [the  legislator's]  best  policy  to  comply  with  the 
common  bent  of  mankind,  and  give  it  all  the  improvements 
of  wiiich  it  is  susceptible.  '  Hume. 

5.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  grass.  [See  Bent- 
GUASS.]  pi.  The  withered  stalks  of  grass  stand- 
ing in  a  pasture  after  the  seeds  have  dropped. 
'^Bents,  king-cups,  and  maiden-hair."  Peacham. 

BENT,  i.  &  p.  from  bend.    See  Bend. 

BENT,  p.  t*.     Inclined  from  a  straight  direction  : 


BEQUEATH 

—  disposed;  resolute;  earnest.    "Each  other 
bent  his  enemy  to  quell."  Spenser. 

BENT'— GRASS,  n.  A  genus  of  grasses,  common 
in  pastures,  and  very  difficult  to  eradicate,  so 
strong  is  its  hold  upon  the  soil  by  shoots  from 
its  bent  and  creeping  stems ;  Agrostis,  Loudon. 

BENT'ING-TIME,  n.  Time  when  pigeons  feed 
on  bents.     "'Sa.xe  benting-times."         JDryden. 

Bp-NUMB'  (be-niim'),  v.  u.  [A.  S.  beniman,  to 
stupefy ;  p.  benumeti,  benumbed.]  [«.  be- 
numbed ;  pp.  BENUMBING,  BENUMBED.]  To 
make  torpid ;  to  stupefy  ;  to  paralyze. 

It  seizes  upon  the  vitals,  and  b&nurrOx  tlic  Benses.       SouVt. 

Sjm.  —  See  N  UMB . 

Bjp-NUMB'JD-NESS  (be-num'ed-ngs),  n.  State  of 
being  benumbed  ;  torpidness.  South. 

B5-NUMB'M5NT  (be-num'ment),  «.  Act  of  be- 
numbing, or  rendering  torpid ;  torpidity.  Kirby. 

bSn'ZA-MIUE,  n.  (^Chem.)  A  compound  sub- 
stance obtained  by  exposing  chloride  of  benzule 
to  ammoniacal  gas.  Brande. 

BEN'ZJLE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  benzoine  and  nitric  acid. 


BjpN-ZIL'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
by  boiling  benzoine  or^  benzile  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potash.  Ogilvie. 

BEN'ZJNE,  n.  {Chem.)  Another  name  for  ben- 
zole. Graham. 

BEN'ZO-ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
benzoic  acid  and  a  base.  Brands. 

BEN-ZO'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  benzoin.  Brande. 

Benzoic  acid,  an  acid  which  forms  a  constituent  of 
many  balsams.  It  is  generally  obtained  by  heating 
benzoin,  and  collecting  the  vapor  which  is  evolved, 
and  which  condenses  in  brilliant  white  acicular  crys- 
tals. Having  a  sweetish,  penetrating  odor,  it  is  much 
used  in  the  making  of  pastils  and  incense.      Francis. 

B^N-ZOIN',  n.  {Bot.)  A  resinous  substance,  com- 
monly but  improperly  called  a  gum  {gum-ben- 
jamin). It  is  an  exudation  of  the  Styrax  benzoe 
or  benzoin,  a  tree  of  Sumatra  ;  has  a  mottled  or 
amygdaloid  texture,  and  fragrant  odor  ;  and  is 
used  by  perfumers.  Eng.  Cyc.     Brande. 

BEN'ZO-Ine,  n.  A  crystalline  substance,  with- 
out odor,  taste,  or  color,  obtained  from  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds.  Graham. 

BEN'ZOLE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  fluid  composed  of 
twelve  equivalents  of  carbon  and  six  of  hydro- 
gen, and  prepared  by  distilling  one  part  of 
crystallized  benzoic  acid  with  three  parts  of 
hydrate  of  lime.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from 
coal  tar  and  whale  oil.  It  is  used  for  producing 
artificial  light,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  var- 
nishes. —  Called  also  benzine. 

BEN'ZONE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  oily  liquid  composed 
of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  and  procured 
by  subjecting  benzoate  of  lime  to  the  action  of 
teat.  RegnauU. 

BEN-ZOtL',  ».  {Chem.)  The  hypothetical  rad- 
ical of  a  series  of  compounds,  including  ben- 
zoic acid  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  —  composed 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  called  also 
benzule  or  benzoile.  Graham. 

BEN'ZULE,  n.  [benzoin  and  Uv.']  {Chem.)  See 
Benzoyl.  " 


Bf-PAINT',  K.  a.     To  cover  with  paint.         Sha/e. 

t  B^-PALE',  V.  a.    To  make  pale.  Carew. 

Be-PEE'!-WIGGED    (-wigd),    a.      Adorned  with 

false  hair  ;  periwigged.  Congreve. 

BF,-PlNCH',  V.  a.  To  mark  with  pinches.    "  Sides, 
arms,-  shoulders  all  bepincht."  Cliapman. 

B^-PLAs'TJIR,  v..  a.    To  cover  with  plaster;  to 
embellish.  "Beplasteredvi\t\i  tovge."  Goldsmith. 

B^-PoWdJJE,  v.  a.     To  dress   out;  to  powder. 
"  To  bepowder  and  becurl  the  outside."  Tucker. 

B(;-PEAI§E',  0.  a.    To  praise  greatly.  Goldsmith. 

B5-PUR'PLE,  V.  a.    To  render  purple.       JDigges. 

B^;-aUEATH'    (be-kw6th'),  v.  a.     [A.  S.  becwce- 
than,  to  give  by  will.]     [i.  beuueathed  ;  pp. 
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BEQUEATHINQ,    BEQUEATHED.]        To    leave    by 

will  to  another  ;  to  devise ;  —  sometimes  writ- 
ten bequeathe.    See  Soothe. 

My  father  bequeathed  me  by  will  but  a  poor  thousand 
{)ouncls.  S/iak. 

For  freedom'8  battle,  once  begun, 
Sequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won.  Byrim. 

Syn.  — Soe  Devise. 

Bf-aUEATH'AL,  n.     A  bequest,    [r.] 

Charter  of  Harvard  College. 

B]p-aUEATH'?R  (be-kwetft'er),  n.     A  testator. 
"  The  bequeather  or  maker  of  any  will."  Wilso}i. 

t  B^-aUEATH'M^NT,  n.    A  bequest.        Bailey. 

t  B^-aUEST',  V.  a.  To  bequeath.  "  Here  is 
all  I  have  to  bequest."  Gascoigne. 

BE-Q.UEST'  (be-kwSst'),  n.  Something  left  by 
will ;  a  legacy. 

He  claimed  the  crown  to  himself,  pretending  an  adoption, 
or  Ixqvest  of  the  Icingdom  unto  him,  by  the  Confessor.  Hale. 

Bf-auOTE',  v.  a.    To  quote  frequently.  Ec.  Rev. 

f  Bf-RAIW,  V.  a.    To  rain  upon.  Chaucer. 

B5-RATE',  V.  a.  \be  and  rate.^  [i.  BEI1.4.TED  ; 
pp.  BEBATING,  BERATED.]  TO  abuse  in  Vile 
language  ;  to  revile  ;  to  rate  ;  to  rail  at. 

So  is  the  verily  of  the  gospel  hcrated  and  laughed  to  scorn 
of  the  miscreants.  Udal, 

B?-rAt'TLE,  v.  a.     To  fill  with  noise.         Shak. 

Bjg-RAU'NlTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  phosphate  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

f  B^-rAy',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  bewreon,  to  cover.]  To 
foul ;  to  befoul.  —  See  Bewray.  Milton. 

BER'Blp-ItlNE,  n.  A  yellow,  bitter  principle  con- 
tained in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  of 
the  berberry  or  barberry  bush.  Brande. 

BER  'BE-RIS,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ; 
the  barberry  or  pepperidge  bush.         Eng.  Cyc. 

BER'B^E-RY,  n.  (Bof.)  A  shrub  which  bears 
yellow  flowers,  and  red,  acid  berries;  —  called 
also  barberry.  —  See  Barberry.  Brande/ 

BERCEAU  (ber-Bo'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Arch.)  A  full- 
arched  vault.  Crahb. 

BER'DASH,  re.  A  kind  of  neck  dress  formerly 
worn  in  England.  Buchanan. 

BERE,  n.  [A.  S.  bere,  barley.]  A  species  of 
barley.  —  See  Bear.  T.Gray. 

BS-RE'AN,  re.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of 
Protestants  who  followed  John  Barclay  in  dis- 
senting from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  pro- 
fessed, like  the  ancient  Bereans  mentioned  in 
Acts  xvii.,  to  build  their  system  of  faith  and 
practice  upon  the  Scriptures  alone.   Buchanan. 

B5-REAVE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  berefian,  to  bereave  ; 
Dut.  berooven ;  Ger.  beraubcn.~[     [i.  berept  or 

BEREAVED  ;  pp.  BEREAVING,  BEREFT  OT  BE- 
REAVED.] To  strip  of;  to  deprive  of;  to  take 
away  from ;  —  generally  with  the  preposition 
of  before  the  object. 

To  deprive  us  of  metals  is  to  make  us  mere  savages  ;  it  is 

to  bereave  us  of  all  arts  and  sciences.  Bentley. 

It  1  be  bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved, 

Syn.  — See  Deprive.  " 

B^-REAVE'M^NT,  re.  Act  of  bereaving;  state 
of  being  bereaved  ;  loss  ;  deprivation,  particu- 
larly of  friends  by  death.  Ec.  Rev. 

B^-EEAV'^R,  n.    One  who  bereaves.  Speed. 

B?-REPT',  i.  Sep.  from  bereave.    See  Bereave. 

BER-5N-GA'E{-AN,  or  EEE-lgN-QfE'RI-AN,  re. 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Berengarius  or  Beren- 
ger,  of  Tours,  in  France,  who,  in  1048,  denied 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Eden. 

BEE-?-Nro¥'§-HAlR,  n.  {Astron.)  A  group  of 
seven  stars  in  the  constellation  Leo ;  —  so  called 
fromBerenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  Hind. 

BER'?-SITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  fine-grained  granite 
from  near  Beresof,  in  the  Ural.  Dana. 

t  BERG,  «.  [A.  S.  beorg,  a  hill ;  berig,  or  burg,  a 
city.]    A  town.  —  See  Borough.  Gibson. 

BER'GA-MO,  re.  A  coarse  kind  of  tapestry,  so 
named  from  the  town  Bergamo,  in  Italy,  where 
it  was  first  manufactured.  Crabb. 

BER'GA-MOT,  n.     [Fr.  bergamotte.'] 
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1.  A  species  of  pear,  very  juicy,  and  shaped 
like  an  apple.  Johnson. 

2.  The  fragrant  fruit  of  the  Bergamot  orange 
tree,  or  Citrus  Bergamia.  Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  An  essential  oil  obtained  both  by  pressure 
and  by  distillation  from  the  rind  of  the  berga- 
mot orange,  and  much  used  for  a  perfume ;  — 
called  also  essence  of  bergamot.  Brande. 

4.  A  sort  of  snuff,  so  named  from  being  per- 
fumed with  bergamot.  Johnson. 

BER'GAN-DER  [bcr'g?ri-der,  K.  Ash  ;  b?r-gan'dor, 
CI.],  re.  [A.  S.  beorg  ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  4  Swed.  berg, 
a  hill,  and  A.  S.  ened,  Dut.  eejid,  a  duck.] 

(Ornith.)  A  beautiful  species  of  duck,  nearly 
as  large  as  the  goose,  the  shelldrake  ;  Tadoma 
vulpanser.  Yarrel. 

t  BEE'^rip-KET,  re.  [Fr.  bergerctfe,  a  pastoral 
song,  from  berger,  shepherd.]  A  song.  Chaucer. 

BERG'MANN-ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  scapo- 
lite.  Phillips. 

BERG'mAs-TJR,  n.  [A.  S.  beorg,  a  hill,  and  mas- 
ter.'] The  chief  officer  among  the  Derbyshire 
miners,  in  England ;  bar-master.       "   Johnson. 

BERG'MEHL,  n.  [Svr.,  mountain  meal.]  {Geol.) 
An  earth  composed  of  microscopic  fossil  sili- 
cious  diatoms  ^ — found  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. Mixed  with  flour,  it  has  been  used,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  for  food.  Eng.  Cyc. 

EERG'MOTE,  re.  [A.  S.  beorg,  a  hill,  and  mote, 
a  meeting.]  A  court  among  the  Derbyshire 
miners.  Blount. 

t  BER'GO-M.^SK,  a.  [It.  bergamasca,  a  kind  of 
dance.]     Relating  to  a  rustic  dance.        Shak. 

B5-EHYME'  (be-rim'),  V.  a.  To  mention  in 
rhyme  ;  to  celebrate  in  rhyme.  Shak. 

BER  'I-BE-RJ,  71.  A  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the 
lower  limbs,  &c.,  a  disease  in  India.       Hoblyn. 

B(iR-LIN',  or  BER'LIN  [ber-lia',  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. ; 
beT'ljn,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.],  re.  A  kind  of  coach 
or  chariot,  first  made  at  Berlin.  Swift. 

BERME,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  {Fort.)  A  space,  from  three  to 
five  feet  wide,  between  the  foot  of  the  ramparts 
and  the  side  of  the  moat.  Crabb. 

2.  The  bank  or  side  of  a  canal  which  is  op- 
posite to  the  tow-path;  —  called  also  bcrme- 
bank.  Tanner. 

BER'NA-CLE-Gd6sE,  or  BEE'N!-CLE-G66sE, 
re.  A  species  of  wild  goose,  fabled  to  grow  out 
of  the  barnacle  shell.  —  See  Barnacle.  P.  Cyc. 

BER;naR-DINE,  re.  One  of  a  branch  of  the  Ben- 
edictine or  Cistercian  order  of  monks ;  —  so 
called  from  St.  Bernard,  a  great  promoter  of 
this  order  in  the  twelfth  century,  P.  Cyc. 

t  BER'NET,  re.  [A.  S.  byrnan,  to  burn.]  {Law.) 
The  crime  of  arson.  Crahb. 

BER-NOVBE' ,  re.  The  outer  mantle  of  an  Arab, 
woven  in  one  piece,  with  a  hood ;  —  written  also 
bornouse  and  bourjiouse.  Campbell. 

fBJ-ROB',  D.  o.     To  rob ;  to  plunder.      Spenser. 

BER '  0-E,  re.  [L.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  small  ma- 
rine animals,  of  the  class  Acalephce.  They  are 
transparent  and  gelatinous,  of  an  oval  or  glob- 
ular form,  and  swim  in  the  ocean,  by  means  of 
eight  rows  of  flappers.  Their  phosphorescence 
makes  them  very  conspicuous  at  night.  Agassiz. 

BER'RJED  (ber'rid),  w.    1.  Having  berries,  or  cov- 
ered with  berries.  Dyer. 
2.  Impregnated  with  eggs  or  spawn.    Travis. 

BER'RY,  re.  [A.  S.  beria,  berga,  a  grape  or  berry ; 
berati,  to  bear  ;  Dut\  beare  ;  Dan.  btm:] 

Any  small,  soft,  succulent  fruit,  having  seeds 
imbedded  in  pulp.  Gray. 

tBER'EY,  re.  [A.  S.  Jeort,  a  heap.]  A  hillock;  — 
corrupted  from  barrow.  W.  Browne. 


BEE'EY,  V.  n.    To  bear  berries. 


Johnson. 


BER'RY-BEAe'ING,  a.     Producing  berries.    Lee. 

t  -BERT,  a.  [A.  S.  beorht,  or  brykt.]  Bright ;  — 
a  suffix  used  in  forming  proper  names  ;  as  Eg- 
beH,  eternally  bright  or  famous ;  Sigbert,  fa- 
mous conqueror.  Gibson. 

BERTH,  re.    [A.  S.'beeran,  to  bear  ;  fieoJ'^A,  birth.] 
1.    {Natit.)   A   ship's   station,    or   the   place 
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where  she  lies,  whether  at  anchor  or  at  a 
wharf ;  —  a  place  in  a  ship  to  sleep  in. 

2.  Official  situation  or  employment ;  as,  "  He 
has  been  appointed  to  a  good  berth." 

.^g=-TIiis  nautical  term  is  sometimes  erroneously 
written  birth See  Birth. 

To  give  a  wide  berth  to,  to  keep  at  a  distance  from. 

BER-  THEL  'L4,  n.     {ZoOl.)     A  genus  of  marine 

'Gasteropoda.  Woodward. 

BER'THI-:5;R-rTB,  re.  {Min.)  A  mineral  com- 
posed of  sulphur,  antimony,  and  iron.      Dana, 

BER-THg-LE'TI-4,  re.  {Bot.)  A  very  tall  tree 
of  South  America,  where  it  forms  large  forests. 
Its  fruit  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  a  spheri- 
cal case  as  big  as  a  man's  head,  with  four  cells, 
in  each  of  which  are  six  or  eight  nuts,  of  an  ir- 
regular triangular  shape,  andknown  as  Brazil 
nuts.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BEE'TRAM,  n.  [Gr.  irjiftdpav ;  Trip,  fire  ;  L.  py- 
rethrum.]     An  herb ;  wild  pellitory.     Boucher. 

BER'YL,  re.  [Gr.  P/jpvUos ;  L.  beryllus.']  {Min.) 
A  crystallized  mineral  of  hexagonal  form, 
composed  of  silica,  glucina,  and  alumina, 
with  minute  portions  of  other  substances.  It 
includes  among  its  varieties  two  beautiful  and 
costly  gems,  the  emerald  and  the  precious 
beryl  or  aquamarine,  the  former  of  which  is 
transparent  and  of  a  rich  green  color,  due  to 
oxide  of  chrome,  and  the  latter,  also  transpar- 
ent, of  a  pale  green  and  various  other  colors 
due  to  admixtures  of  oxides  of  iron.  Eng,  Cyc. 

BER'YL-LINE,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
beryl ;  having  a  pale  green  color.  Craig. 

BE-R  YL'LI-  t/M,  n.    Same  as  Glucinum.  Dana. 

B:5;R-ZE'1,I-AN-ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  silver-white, 
soft  mineral,  with  metallic  lustre  and  in  thin 
dendritic  crusts,  composed  of  selenium  and 
copper;  — so  called  from  Berzelius,  the  Swe- 
dish chemist.  Dana. 

t  Bj;-SAINT',  V.  a.  To  make  a  saint  of.  Hammond. 

B5-SAYLE',  n.  [Old  Fr.  besael,  or  besayeul,  a 
great-grandfather.]  {Law.)  A  kind  of  writ, 
which  lay  where  a  great-grandfather  died  seized 
of  lands  and  tenements  in  fee  simple,  and  on 
the  day  of  his  death  a  stranger  abated  or  en- 
tered, and  kept  out  the  heir.  Blackstone. 

BJg-SCAT'T^R,  V.  a.    To  throw  loosely  over, 
t  B¥-SCORN',  V.  a.     To  mock  at.  Chaucer. 

t  Bp-SCEATCH',  V.  a.  To  scratch.  Chaucer. 

t  BE-SCRAWL',  V.  a.     To  scribble  over.    Milton. 
B5-S0REEN',  V.  a.    To   cover  with  a  screen ;  to 
screen.  "  Thus  bescreened  in  night."  Shak. 

B^-SCEIB'BLE,  V.  u..    To  scribble  on.        Milton. 

t  B?-SGUM'B5R,  V.  a.  To  defile.  —  See  ScuM- 
EER.     "  With  .  .  .  filth  bescumbers."     Marston. 

BB-SOUTCH'EON,  V.  a.  To  deck  with  a  scutch- 
eon. "  Bescuicheoned  and  betagged."  Churchill. 

t  B5-SEE',  V.  re.    To  look ;  to  mind.       Wickliffe. 

B?-SEECH',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  be,  by,  and  secan,  to 
seek.]  \i.  besought  (t  beseeched)  ;  pp.  be- 
seeching, BESOUGHT  (tBESEECHED).] 

1.  To  pray  to  with  urgency ;  to  entreat ;  to 
supplicate ;  to  implore ;  —  used  before  a  person. 

I,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart,  beseech  you 

To  quit  the  dreadful  purpose  of  your  aoul.      Addison. 

2.  To  petition  for ;  to  beg ;  to  solicit ;  to  ask ; 
—  used  before  a  thing. 

Fell  humble,  and,  embracing  them  [feet],  besought 

His  peace.  Miltan 

Syn.— See  Ask. 

t  B5-SEECH',  re.     Request.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

B]J-SEECH':5R,  •«.     One  who  beseeches.        Shak. 

BE-SEECH'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  beseeching  man- 
ner. Neale. 

B5-SEECH'm:5NT,  re.  The  act  of  beseeching. 
"  "Which  ^eseechment  denotes."  Goodwin. 

tBjp-SEEK',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  be,  by,  and  secan,  to 
seek.]     To  request ;  to  beseech.  Chaucer. 

BE-SEEM',  u.  a.     To  become  ;  to  befit. 

What  form  of  speech  or  behavior  hfseemetjt  us  in  our 
prayers  to  Almighty  God?  Hooker. 
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Bp-SEEM'JNG,  n.    Comeliness.  Barrett, 

B5-SEEM'!NG-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  fit  or 

becoming.  Craig. 

B^-SEEM'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  beseeming  manner. 

B5-SEEM'LY,  a.    Fit ;  becoming.         Shenstone. 

tBE-SEEN',p.  [from  Sesce.]  Adapted;  adjust- 
ed.   "  Right  well  beseen."  Spenser. 

B5-SET',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  besettan,  to  set  near  ;  Ger. 
besetzen.'\     \i.  beset;  pp.  besetting,  beset.] 

1.  To  surround;  to  hem  in ;  to  besiege. 

Follow  him  that's  fled. 
The  thicket  i8  bcsei;  he  cannot  'scape.  Shak. 

2.  To  embarrass  ;  to  perplex ;  to  entangle  in 
difficulties. 

Thus  Adam,  sore  6ese(,  replied.  Milton. 

3.  To  fall  upon ;  to  attack. 

At  once  upon  him  ran,  and  him  beset 

With  strokes  of  mortal  steel.  Spemer. 

4.  To  set  as  with  jewels. 

The  one  was  Aurora,  with  fingers  of  roses,  and  her  feet 
dewy,  attired  in  gray;  the  other  was  Vesper,  in  a  robe  of 
azure  beset  with  drops  of  gold.  Spectator. 

t  B^;-SHINE',  V.  a.    To  shine  upon.         Chaiwer. 

B5-SHEEW'  (be-shriS'),  v.  a.     [Ger.  beschreien,  to 
beshrew ;  to  enchant.]     To  wish  a  curse  to  ;  to 
wish  that  ill  may  happen  to ;  to  execrate. 
Nay,  quoth  the  cock,  but  I  besJirew  us  both, 
If  I  believe  a  saint  upon  his  oath.  Bryden. 

Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  which  didst  lead  me  fortlr 
Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in,  to  despair.  Shak. 

Bf-SHROUD',  V.  «.  To  wrap  in  a  shroud.  Craig. 
t  B5-SHUT',  v.  a.    To  shut  up.  Chaucer. 

Bf-SIDE',  I  prep.  1.  At  the  side  of ;  by  the 
B5-SIDE§',  i  side  of. 

He  caused  me  to  ait  down  beside  him.  Bdcon. 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  Ps.  xxiii.  2. 

2.  Over  and  above ;  separate  from ;  in  addi- 
tion to. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  besides  this  manna.         Sum.  xi.  6. 

3.  Aside  from;  not  in  the  course  of;  in  de- 
viation from. 

It  is  beside  my  present  business  to  enlarge  upon  this  spec- 
ulation. Locke. 

4.  Out  of;  not  in  possession  of,  as  implying 
a  loss  of  reason. 

Festus  said  with  a  loud  voice,  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself 

Acts  XXVI.  24. 


B5-SIDE§',  5  tion ;  more. 

That  man  that  doth  not  know  those  things  which  are  of 
necessity  for  him  to  know  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  wliatever 
he  may  know  hfiOTrfes.  Tillotson. 

2.  Not  included  in  what  is  spoken  of;  not  of 
the  class  mentioned. 

All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  and  friends; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade. 
An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Caasar  dead.  Foj^e. 

.6®^  An  additional  reason  is  introduced  with  be- 
sides; a  superfluous  reason,  with  moreover.      Taylor. 

B^-SIDE'RY,  re.    A  species  of  pear.         Johnson. 

B5-SIEpE'  (be-sej'),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  besittan,  to  sur- 
round, to  besiege  ;  Fr.  assieger^  \i.  besieoed  ; 
pp.  BESIEGING,  BESIEGED.]  To  lay  sicgo  to ; 
to  invest  .with  an  armed  force ;  to  invade ;  to 
attaclt ;  to  beleaguer. 

And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high 
and  fenced  walls  come  down.  Deut.  xxviii.  52. 

B5-SIE{rE'M5NT,  n.  The  act  of  besieging  ;  — 
state  of  being  besieged ;  siege,  [n.]  Month.  Rev. 

Bjp-SIE^'ipR,  II.    One  who  besieges. 

BJg-Sl'BJpN,  V.  a.     To  entice  as  a  siren.    Qu.  Rev. 

f  Bp-SIT',  1).  u..    To  suit;  to  become.       Spenser. 

B^-SLAB'B^R,  V.  a.     Same  as  Beslayer.  Roget. 

fB^-SLAVE',  u.  «.    To  enslave.  Hall. 

BE-SLAV'BR,  V.  a.  To  defile,  or  to  cover,  with 
slaver.  —  See  Beslubbee.  Richardson. 

Bjp-SLIME',  u.  u.    To  soil ;  to  daub.     B.  Jonson. 

B^-SLOB'BIJE,  V.  a.     To  daub  ;  to  soil.  Qu.  Rev. 

B]g;-SLUB'B(]R,  V.  a.  To  defile  with  slaver;  to 
beslaver.     "  To  beslubber  our  garments."  Shah. 

B^-SMEAR',  V.  a.   [i.  besmeabed  ;  pp.  besmear- 
ing, besmeared.]     To  cover  with  something 
greasy,  adhesive,  or  dirty  ;  to  bedaub ;  to  soil. 
First  Moloch,  horrid  king!  besmeared  with  blood.    Milton. 


B5-SMEAR'5R,  re.    One  who  besmears.  Sherwood. 

t  B5-SM'IRCH',  V.  a.  To  soil ;  to  discolor.  "  Our 
gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirched."  Shak. 

Bjp-SMOKE',  V.  a.  1.  To  foul  with  smoke.  Kersey. 
2.  To  harden  or  dry  in  smoke.  Johnson. 

B$-SMUT',  V.  a.  [be  and  snitd.'}  To  soil  with 
dirt,  smoke,  or  soot ;  to  smut.  Chaucer. 

t  B5-SN0W',  V.  a.  To  cover  with  snow ;  to  make 
white.  "  A  third  thy  white  and  small  hand 
shall  besnow."  Carew. 

B5-SNUPFED'  (be-sniift'),  p.  a:      Smeared  with 

snufF. 

Unwashed  her  hands,  and  much  besmiffed  her  face.    Young. 
BE'^OM  (be'zum),  re.     [A.  S.  besem ;  Dut.  bezem ; 

Ger.  besen.']    A  broom  made  of  twigs.     Bacon. 

B$-s6&TH'MENT,  re.  That  which  soothes ;  sol- 
ace ;  comfort.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  B5-S0RT',  V.  a.     To  suit ;  to  fit. 

Such  men  as  may  6esor(  your  age.  Shak. 

fB^-SOET',  re.    Company ;  attendance.      Shak. 
BJ-SOT',  V.  a.     [be  and  sot.]      [i.  BESOTTED  ;  pp. 

BESOTTING,  BESOTTED.] 

1.  To  make  sottish  ;  to  infatuate  ;  to  stupefy. 
He  is  besottedt  and  has  lost  his  reason.  South. 

2.  To  make  to  dote  ;  —  with  ore.     [k.] 

You  speak 
Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  deUghts.  Shak. 

Bjp-SOT'T^D,^.  u..     Infatuated;  stupefied.    Ash. 

B^;-SOT'T^;D-Ly,  ad.  In  a  foolish,  besotted 
manner.    "  Basely  and  besoUedly."        Milton. 

B5-S6T'TED-NESS,  re.  Stupidity  ;  infatuation. 
"  Hardness,  besottedness  of  heart."  Milton. 

B^-SOT'TJNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  besotting  manner. 

B^-SOUGHT'  (be-s&wt'),  i.  Sc  p.  from  beseech.  See 
Beseech. 

Blg-SPAN'GLE,  V.  a.  To  adorn  with  spangles ;  to 
spangle.  Pope. 

B?-SPAT'TjpR,  V.  a.  [be  and  s^Jatter.]  [i.  bespat- 
tered ;  pp.  BESPATTERING,  BESPATTERED.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  with  filth ;  to  soil  by  spatter- 
ing with  what  is  dirty  or  offensive  ;  to  spatter 
upon ;  as,  "  To  be  bespattered  with  mud. 

2.  To  asperse  ;  to  calumniate. 

If  the  calumniator  bespatters  and  belies  me,  I  will  endeavor 
to  convince  him  by  my  hfe  and  manners,  but  not  by  being 
like  himself.  South. 

t  B?-SPAWL',  V.  a.  To  daub  with  spittle.  "  "With 
all  the  rheum  of  the  town  ...  to  bespawl  his 
brethren."  Milton. 

BE-SPEAK',  V.  a.     [be  and  speak.']     [i.  bespoke 

(tBESPAKE)  ipp.  bespeaking,  BESPOKEN.] 

1.  To  order  or  speak  for,  beforehand. 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak.  Shak. 

2.  To  forebode  ;  to  foretell. 

They  started  fears,  bespoke  dangers,  and  formed  ominous 
prognostics  in  order  to  scare  the  allies.  Swift. 

3.  To  speak  to  ;  to  address.  [A  sense  chiefly 
poetical.] 

With  hearty  words  her  knight  she  'gan  to  cheer. 

And,  in  her  modest  manner,  thus  bespoke.  Spenser. 

4.  To  betoken  ;  to  show. 

His  head. 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  silvered  o'er. 
Bespoke  him  past  the  bounds  of  freakish  youth.  Cowper. 

BE-SPEAK'ER,  re.     One  who  bespeaks.     Wotton. 

B]p-SPEC'KLE,  V.  a.     To  mark  with  speckles. 
[TheyJ . . .  bespeclded  her  with  . .  .  gaudy  allurements. 

Milton. 

t  Bp-SPET',  V.  a.  To  bespit.  Chaucer. 

BE-SPEW'  (be-spu'),  ".  a.  To  daub  with  spew  or 
vomit. 

BE-SPICE',  V.  a.    To  season  with  spices.     Shak. 

BE-SPIT',  V.  a.    To  daub  with  spittle.     WicUffe. 

BJ-SPOKE',  i.  from  bespeak.     See  Bespeak. 

BE-SPOT',  V.  a.    To  mark  with  spots.     Rainbow. 

Blg-SPREAD'  (-spred'),  v.  a.  To  spread  over. 
"  With  painted  flowers  bespread."         Dryden. 

,]      Be- 
Milton. 


tB^-SPEENT',   p.       [A.    S.   bi 
sprinkled. 

BE-SPEIN'KLE,  V.  u..     To  sprinkle  over.  Dryden. 


BE-SPEIN'KLER)  »■    Oils  wlio  besprinkles. 
BJl-SPRlN'KLjNG,  re.     A  sprinkling.     Dr.  Allen. 

Bf-SPtJRT',  V.  a.  To  throw  out  upon  ;  to  spurt 
upon.  "  His  haughtiness  well  bespurted  with 
his  own  holy  water."  Milton. 

BJ-SPtJT'TEE,  V.  a.    To  sputter  over. 

BEST,  a.  superl.  of  good.  [Goth,  bats ;  A.  S.  best ; 
Ger.  best ;  Dut.  beste.] 

1.  Most  good ;  most  excellent ;  having  good 
qualities  in  the  highest  degree. 

An  evil  intention  perverts  the  best  actions,  and  makes  them 
sins.  Addison. 

What  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best.        Milton. 

2.  Most  wise,  ^judicious,  or  expedient ;  as, 
"  What  is  best  to  be  done  ?  " 

To  do  one^s  best,  to  do  the  utmost  of  which  one  is 
capable.  —  To  the  best  of.,  according  to  the  highest 
power  or  perfection  of;  to  the  utmost  extent  of. — Jit 
best,  in  the  best  manner  ;  in  the  utmost  degree  or  ex- 
tent. —  To  make  the  best  of,  to  turn  to  the  most  profit- 
able use  ;  to  improve  to  the  utmost.  ^ /k  t/ie  &esJ,  or 
at  the  best,  under  the  most  favorable  light.  *'  Murder 
most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is."     Skak. 

BEST,  ad.  superl.  of  well.    1.  Most  of  all. 

Old  fashions  please  me  best.  Shak. 

Tell  whom  thou  lovest  best.  Shak. 

2.  With  the  greatest  benefit,  propriety,  or 
fitness. 

How  in  safety  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils,  Milton. 

3.  With  the  highest  qualification ;  by  the 
clearest  title. 

Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,-ye  sons  of  light.      Milton. 
Best  is  sometimes  used  in  composition.    "  Best- 
beloved  "  ;  "  JSe^i-esteemed."     Shak. 

b6st,  re.    1.  Highest  perfection. 

But  you,  O,  you. 
So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature  s  best.  Shak. 

2.  Greatest  eff'ort. 

The  duke  did  his  best  to  come  down. .  Bacon. 

B5-STAIN',  u.  a.     To  mark  with  stains.       Shak. 

t  B5-STBAD',  V.  a.     1.  To  profit ;  to  be  useful. 
Dry  fish,. ..sonew  and  good  as  it  did  very  greatly  bestead 
us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  voyage.  Sir  F.  Drake. 

2.  To  place  in  circumstances  good  or  ill. 

He  who  to  outward  sight  is  so  ill  bestead  hath  latent  in 
him  much  of  admirable  beauty  and  glory.  Barrow. 

BEST'IAL  (best'yiil)  [bSs'che-5il,  W.  J. ;  bes'tyjl, 
E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  bSs'tf-al,  P.  Ja. ;  bes'chfl,  S.], 
a.     [L.  bestialis  ;  bestia,  a  beast.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  beast  or  to  the  class  of 
beasts.     "  Of  shape,  part  human,  part  bestial." 

Tatler. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  beasts ;  destitute 
of  reason  or  humanity ;  brutal ;  beastly ;  brutish. 

I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what  remains 
is  bestial.  Shak. 

BEST-!-AL'I-TY  (bSst-ye-Sl'e-te),  re.    1.  The  qual- 
ity of  beasts  ;  beastliness.  Arbuthnot. 
2.  Unnatural  connection  with  a  beast.  Smart. 

BEST'IAL-IZE  (best'y»l-iz),  V.  a.  To  make  like 
a  beast.      Phil.  Letters  on  Physiognomy.  1751. 


BEST'IAL-LY  (best'yjl-le), 


Brutally. 


t  BEST'I-ATE  (l)Sst'ye-at),  V.  u..     To  make  like  a 
beast ;  to  bestialize. 


BE-STICK',  V.  a.     [i.  &  p.  BESTUCK.]     To  stick 
over  with. 

Truth  shall  retire, 
Besttick  with  slanderous  darts.  Milton. 

B;p-STIR',  V.  a.     To  put  into  vigorous  action  ;  — 
seldom  used  except  with  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

As  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread. 
Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake.         Milton. 

t  BfiST'NJSS,  re.   The  most  excellent  state.  "  The 
bestness'of  a  thing."  Bp.  Morton. 

Bg-STOEM',  V.  re.    To  rage ;  to  storm.       Young. 

BE-STOW  (be-sto'),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  be,.hy,  and  stow, 
a  place;  Dut.  stouwen,  besteeden,  to  bestow.] 

[i.  BESTOWED  ;  pp.  BESTOWING,  BESTOWED.] 

1.  To  put ;  to  place  ;  to  stow. 

Quickly  aboard  bestow  you.  Xirayton. 

And  he  .  . .  bound  two  talents  of  silver  in  two  bags, . . . 
and  laid  them  upon  two  of  his  servants;  . . .  and  when  he 
came  to  the  tower,  he  took  them  from  their  hand,  and  bestoiced 
them  in  the  house.  2  Kinffs  v.  23,  24. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  !,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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2.  To  apply ;  to  make  use  of;  to  turn  to  ac- 
count. 

I  will  therefore  bcjitow  my  labor  and  diligence  to  prepare  a 
way  thereunto.  lyndate. 

3.  To  give ;  to  confer  ;  to  impart. 

God  will  not  seem  to  bestow  his  favors  altogether  gratis, 
but  to  expect  some  competent  return.  Jiairow. 

4.  To  give  in  marriage. 

I  could  have  bestowed  her  upon  a  fine  gentlemau,  who 
extremely  admired  her.  ~  latter. 

Syn.  — See  Allow,  Give. 

B^-STOVy'AL  (b?-sto'?[l),  u.     Act  of  bestowing; 

a  gift ;  be'stowment.     '  Gent.  Mag. 

BE-ST0W'5R,  ».     One  who  bestows.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

B5-ST0W'M?NT,  n.  Act  of  bestowing  ;  be- 
stowal. -K-  HO'l^- 

BC-STRAd'DLB,  v.  u,.  To  bestride.  —  See  Be- 
stride. Todd. 

t  Bjg-STRAUGHT'  (be-strlwt'),  p.  a.  Distracted  ; 
mad.  "  Behavior  of  such  foolish  and  bestraught 
persons."  Holland. 

B5-STEEAK',  V.  a.  To  mark  or  cover  with 
streaks. 

Two  beauteous  kids  I  keep  bestreaked  with  white.  Beattie. 

BE-STREW'  (bc-str(S'  or  be-strsM  [be-stru',  S.  J.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.;  be-'stro',  W.  E.  F.},  v,  a.  [be  and 
strew.']  [i.  bestrewed  ;  pp.  bestrewing,  be- 
strewed or  bestrewn.]  To  sprinkle  or  scat- 
ter over ;  to  strew  upon. 

So  thick  bestrewn. 
Abject  and  lost,  lay  these,  covering  the  flood.       Milton. 

B^-STRIDE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bestridan  ;  be  and 
stride.]  [i.  bestrode  or  bestrid  ;  ^jp.  bestrid- 
ing, BESTRIDDEN  OT  BESTRID.] 

1.  To  stand  over  with  a  stride. 

"Why,  man,  he  doth  lieetride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  colossus.  Shak. 

Make  him  bestride  the  ocean,  and  mankind 

Ask  his  consent  to  use  the  sea  and  wind.  Waller. 

2.  To  sit  upon  so  that  one  leg  shall  be  on 
each  side  ;  to  ride  upon  astraddle. 

The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride 

Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride.     Pope. 

3.  To  step  over. 

When  I  first  ray  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.  Shak. 

B5-STUD',  V.  a.  To  adorn  or  decorate  as  with 
studs.     "  Her  star-bestudded  crown."  Drayton. 

B5-StJEE'  (be-sh4r'),  ad.  Certainly.   Dr.  Lathrop. 
Be  sure,  for  to  he  sure-,  or  svrely,  is  a  colloquial 
phrase,  not  often  seen  in  print. 

tB{;-SWIKE',  V.  u,.  [A.  S.  bestdean,  to  deceive.] 
To  allure.  Gower. 

BET,  n.  [A.  S.  bad,  a  pledge,  a  wager.]  A  wager ; 
a  stake.  Prior. 

BET,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  badian,  to  pledge ;  betan,  to 

better.]     \i.  betted.;  pp.  bettino,  betted.] 
To  wager  ;  to  lay  a  wager  or  bet. 

The  French  bet  against  the  Danish.  Shak. 

fBET.    The  oli preterite  of  beat.  Bacon. 

BE'T4,  n.  [L.,  from  Celt,  bett,  red.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  ;  the  beet.  Loudon. 

Bjl-TAKE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  betacan,  to  impart,  to 
deliver  to  ;  be  and  take.]  [i.  betook  ;  pp.  be- 
taking, betaken.] 

1.  t  To  commit ;  to  deliver ;  to  intrust. 

Then  to  his  hands  that  writ  he  did  betake, 

"Which  he,  disclosing,  read.  Spc^iser. 

2.  To  resort ;  to  repair  ;  to  apply ;  —  with  the 
reflexive  pronoun. 

The  rest,  in  imitation,  to  like  arms 

Betook  tnem.  Milton. 

tBip-TAUGHT'  (be-tiwt'),  p-  from  betake.  In- 
trusted. Chaucer. 

fB^-TBtm'jV.a.    1.  To  bestow;  to  give. 
So  would  I,  said  the  enchanter,  glad  and  fain 
Beteem  to  you  this  sword,  you  to  defend.  Spenser. 

2.  To  suffer ;  to  permit ;  to  allow. 

_,^     ,        .  ,  So  loving  to  my  mother. 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly.  Sliak. 

BE'TEL  (bs'tl),  n.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub  of 
the  East  Indies,  affording  the  aromatic  betel- 
leaf,  which ,  when  a  few  slices  of  the  areca-nut 
and  a  little   shell  lime  are  enclosed  in  it,  is 
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chewed  in  great  quantities  by  the  southern  Asi- 
atics ;  betel  pepper ;  Piper  betel.  Loudon. 

BE'TEL-NUT,  n.  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  areca 
palm  {Areca  catechu) ;  Penang  nut ;  —  so  named 
because,  when  used  in  the  East  for  chewing,  it 
is  wrapped  in  the  aromatic  leaves  of  the  betel. 
It  is  used  also  for  dyeing.  Loudon. 

BETH'JgL,  n.  1.  A  dissenting  meeting-house. 
[Eng.]  Clarke. 

2.  A  church  for  seamen.     [U.  S.] 

B^-THINK',  v.  a.  [A.S.  bethencan ;  be  and  think.] 
[i.  bethought  ;^J3.  bethinking,  bethought.] 
To  recall  to  the  memory ;  to  bring  back  to  con- 
sideration or  reflection; — generally  used  with 
the  reflexive  pronoun. 

A  little  consideration  may  allay  his  heat,  and  make  him  be- 
think himse(fvitietiLcr  this  attempt  be  worth  the  venturciocfce. 

B5-THINK',  u.  n.    To  consider.  Spenser. 

BETH'LE-H^M,  n.  [The  name  of  a  religious 
house  in  London,  converted  afterwards  into  a 
hospital  for  the  insane.]  A  hospital  for  luna- 
tics ;  —  contracted  to  bedlam.  —  See  Bedlam. 

B£TH'L:p-HeM-ITB  (bSth'le-em-It),  n.  1.  A  lu- 
natic.—  See  Bedlamite.  Johnson. 
2.  {Eccl.)  One  of  a  religious  order  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  members  of  which  wore 
a  red  star,  with  five  rays,  upon  their  breast, 
called  the  star  of  Bethlehem.  Buck. 

BE-THOUGHT'  (be-th&wt'),  «•  &  P-  irom.  bethink. 

See  Bethink. 
t  B^-THRAlL',  v.  a.    To  inthrall.  Spenser. 

Bjp-THUMP',  V.  It.     To  beat ;  to  thump.       Shak. 

ep-TIDE',  V.  a.     [A.  S.  tidan,  to  happen.]  \i.  & 
p.  BETiDED  or  betid.]    To  happen  to ;  to  befall. 
If  our  dehverer  up  to  heaven 
Must  reascend,  what  will  betide  the  few, 
His  faithful,  leit  among  the  unfaithful  herd  ?        Milton. 

Bg-TIDE',  V.  n.     1.  To  come  to  pass ;  to  happen. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire 
■With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woful  ages,  long  ago  betid.  S/iak. 

2.  To  become ;  to  be  the  fate. 

If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  thee  ?        Shak. 
Bf-TIME'  (be-tline'),  ad.     \by  and  time.]     Sea- 
sonably.—  See  Betimes.  Shak. 

B5-TIME§',  ad.  1.  Before  it  is  late ;  seasonably ; 
early. 

To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes,  and  know 

Toward  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way.    Milton. 

2.  Before  long  time  has  passed ;  soon. 

He  tires  betim£S  that  spurs  too  fast  6e(imes.  Shak. 

BE'TLE,  n.    An  Indian  plant.  —  See  Betel. 
BJ-TO'KEN  (be-ta'kn),  v.  a.     [A.  S.  betacan,  to 

show.]      \i.  BETOKENED  ;  pp.  BETOKENING,  BE- 
TOKENED.] 

1.  To  signify;  to  represent ;  to  denote. 

A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow, 
Betokening  peace  from  God.  Milton. 

2.  To  foreshow ;  to  presignify  ;  to  augur. 
The  kindling  azure  and  the  mountain's  brow, 
Illumed  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 

.Be/oAen  glad.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  AUGUB. 

BETON,  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.  Si.  Engineering.)  A  con- 
cretion used  in  foundations  of  hydraulic  works ; 
concrete.  Tanner. 

B5-T6nGUE'  (be-tung'),  V.  a.  To  rail  at ;  to 
rally ;  to  attack  in  discourse. 

How  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare  betongued  each  other, 
while  the  others  hstened  and  wondered.  ,  JV".  Brit.  Rev. 

BET'O-NY,  n.  [L.  betonica.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
labiate  plants,  one  species  of  which,  Betonica 
officinalis,  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine. 
This  plant  dyes  wool  of  a  very  fine  dark  yellow 
color.  Loudon. 

BJ-TOOK'  (be-tflk'),  i.    See  Betake.  ' 

t  B5-TORN',  p.  a.  Violently  separated.  Sackville. 

Bf-TOSS',  V.  a.    1.  To  toss  into  the  air.    "  The 

miserable  betossed  squire."  Shelton. 

2.  'To   disturb ;    to   agitate.      "  My  betossed 

soul."  Shak. 

t  Bf-TRAP',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  betrteppan,  to  entrap.] 
To  insnare ;  to  entrap.  Occleve. 

B)P-TRAy'  (be-tra'),  v.  a.    [Fr.  trahir ;  It.  tradire ; 
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to  betray,  from  L.  trado,  to  give  up,  to  betray  ; 
A.  S.  becyrran,  to  betray  ;  Ger.  betrUgen,  to  de- 
ceive.] [i.  BETBATED ;  pp.  BETRAYING,  BE- 
TRAYED.] ,       ,  ,        J.     ^ 

1.  To  deliver  up  by  breach  of  trust ;  to  give 
into  the  hands  of  enemies  by  treachery. 

Jesus  said  unto  them.  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed. 
into  the  hands  of  men.  Matt.  xvii.  22. 

2.  To  discover  or  disclose,  as  that  which  has 
been  intrusted  to  secrecy. 

He  has  betrayed  your  business.  Sliak. 

3.  To  maltreat  or  abuse  by  violating  one's 
confidence ;  to  deceive  by  treachery. 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me.  Shak. 

4.  To  lead  stealthily ;  to  insnare  ;  to  entrap. 
The  bright  genius  is  ready  to  be  so  forward  as  often  ^^^fV^ 

itself  into  great  errors  in  judgment.  Watts. 

5.  To  make  known ;  to  show ;  to  discover. 

Ire,  envy,  and  despair, 
"Which  marred  his  borrowed  visage,  and  betrayed 
Him  counterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld.  MiUon. 

BE-TRAy'AL,  n.    Act  of  betraying ;  treachery. 

Abp.  Whately. 
B^-TRAy'ER,  n.    One  who  betrays ;  a  traitor. 
B^-TRAY'MENT,  n.    Betrayal,     [b.]     Jefferson. 
B^-TRIM',  v.  a.  To  deck ;  to  dress  ;  to  trim.  Shak. 

B¥-Tr6th',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  treowian,  to  confide ; 
Ger.  betrauen,  to  intrust ;  be  and  troth.]  \i.  be- 
trothed ;  pp.  BETROTHING,  BETROTHED.] 

1.  To  promise  to  give  in  marriage ;  to  pledge 

'to  marriage. 

He,  in  the  first  flower  of  ray  freshest  age, 

Beirotlied  me  unto  the  only  heir 

Of  a  most  mighty  king.  Spenser. 

2.  To  engage  in  a  pledge  of  marriage. 

And  what  man  is  there  that  hath  betrothed  a  wife,  and  hath 
not  taken  her.  -DetH-  xx.  7. 

3.  To  nominate  to  a  bi^opric. 

If  any  person  be  consecrated  a  bishop  to  that  church 
whereunto  he  was  not  before  betrothed.  Ayliffe. 

B5-TR0TH'AL,  ».    Betrothment.     [r.]     Pardee. 

B5-TR6THED'  (be-trotht'),  p.  u..  Contracted  or 
afiianced  in  marriage. 

Bip-TROTH'MBNT,  n.  The  act  of  betrothing ;  a 
mutual  compact  between  two  parties,  by  which 
they  bind  themselves  to  marry.  Brande. 

\  Bjp-TRttST',  V.  a.  To  intrust.  Bp.  Hall.   Watts. 

B^-TRL'ST'M^NT,  n.     1.  Act  of  intrusting. 
2.  The  thing  intrusted,     [b.] 

BET'sb,n.  The  smallest  Venetian  coin,  equal 
to  about  a  farthing.  Nares. 

t  BETT,  ad.  [A.  S.  bet,  better.]  The  old  Eng- 
lish word  for  better.  Chaucer. 

BET'TJEE,  a.  comp.  of  good.  [Goth,  butun;  A.  S. 
bet  and  betera.] 

1.  Having  more  or  a  higher  degree  of  good 
qualities  of  whatever  kind. 

I  have  seen  better  faces,  in  my  time, 

Than  stand  on  any  shoulders  that  I  see 

Before  me  at  this  instant.  Shak. 

2.  More  valuable  or  useful. 

A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.  ^ccl.  ix.  4. 

"Wisdom  is  better  than  rubies.  Prov.  viii.  11. 

3.  More  desirable;  preferable. 

Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs,  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled 
ox  and  hatred  therewith.  Prov.  xv.  17. 

4.  Of  superior  fitness  for  a  purpose. 

There  '5  no  better  sign  of  a  brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand. 

Shak. 

5.  In  improved  health ;  as,  "  He  has  been  ill, 
but  is  now  better." 

6.  More  familiar  or  intimate.  "Upon  better 
acquaintance."  Shak. 

BET'T^E,  n.  1.  Superiority  ;  advantage ;  —  gen- 
erally followed  by  of. 

The  gentleman  had  always  the  better  o/tbe  satirist.  Prior. 

2.  Greater  good ;  improvement. 

If  I  have  altered  him  any  where  for  the  better.       Dryden. 

3.  A  superior  ;  generally  in  the  plural. 

The  courtesy  of  nations  aJlows  you  my  better,  in  that  you 
are  the  first  bom.  Shal.-. 

I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  shift  when  many  of  my  betters 
are  starving.  Swijt. 

BET'T^E,  n.    One  who  bets.  —See  Bettor. 

BET'TjpR,  ad.  comp.  of  well.  1.  Well  in  a  greater 
degree. 

Then  was  it  better  with  me  than  now.  JTosea  ii.  7. 
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2.  In  a  superior  manner ;  more  fully  or  com- 
pletely. 

I  leave  liim  to  jour  graciouB  acceptance,  whose  trial  shall 
better  publish  his  commendation.  Shak. 

3.  With  greater  advantage. 

I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.  Shak. 

4.  More ;  in  a  higher  degree. 

Never  -was  monarch  better  feared.  SJiak. 

BET'TipR,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  beterian,  or  betrian,  to  be 

better,  to  make  better  ;  Dut.  beteren.]     [i.  det- 

TEKED  ;  pp.  BETTERING,  BETTERED.] 

1.  To  improye  ;  to  meliorate  ;  to  amend  ;  to 
emend. 

The  Church  of  England,  so  well  reformed  that  it  will  be 
found  easier  to  alter  than  better  its  constitution.  South. 

2.  -j-  To  surpass ;  to  exceed. 

What  you  do 
Still  betters  what  is  done.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  advance  the  interest  of;  to  support. 
The  king  thought  his  honor  would  suffer,  during  a  treaty, 

to  better  a  party.  Sacon. 


Syn.  —  See  Amend. 


t  BET'Tf,R,    v.  n. 
better. 


To   grow  better;  to  become 
Farnell. 


BET'T^R-ING,  n.     [from  better ;  A.  S.  betrung.'] 
Act  of  improving ;  improvement. 

The  Romans  took  pains  to  hew  out  a  passage  for  these 
lakes  to  discharge  themselves,  for  the  bettering  of  the  air. 

Addison. 

BET'TF,R-MENT,   re.     1.  A  making  better;   im- 

.  provement.  Montagp,. 

2.  {Law.)  Improvement  made    on  lands   or 

an  estate,  by  cultivation,  fencing,  building,  &c. ; 

—  generally  used  in  the  plural.  Bouvier. 


BET'TER-MOST,  a.     Best,     [r.] 


Palgrave. 


t  BET'TpE-NisSS,  re.  State  of  being  better  ;  su- 
periority in  goodness.  Sidney. 

BET'TJNG,  re.  Act  of  betting,  or  proposing  a 
wager.  Sherwood. 

BET'TOE,  re.    One  who  bets,  or  lays  wagers. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  a  very  fair  6e(^or,  nobody  would 
take  him  up.  Addison. 

BET'TY,  re.  [Cant  wordj  1.  An  instrument  to 
break  open  doors,  *'  The  powerful  betty  or  the 
artful  picklock.'*  Arouthnot. 

2.  [It.  bocetta.']  A  pear-shaped  bottle,  wound 
around  with  straw,  and  used  to  hold  olive  oil : 
—  called  by  chemists  a  Florence  flask.  Bartlett. 

BET'n-LA,n.  [L.  froih  Celt.  6e<M,  birch.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  ;  birch.  —  See 
Birch.  Loudon. 

BET'y-LINE,  re.  A  peculiar  resinous  substance 
contained  in  the  bark  of  the  black  birch  {Betula 
nigra)  ;  —  called  also  birch  camphor.      Lindley. 

t  Bf-TtJM'BLED  (be-tiim'bld),  p.  a.    Disordered. 

From  her  betwnbled  couch  she  starteth.  Shak. 

Bfi-TU'TOE,  V.  u.     To  instruct,    [r.]     Coleridge. 

BE-TWAT'TLE  (b?-twot'tl),  v.  a.  To  confound  ; 
to  stupefy.     [North  of  Eng.]  Gabriel  John. 

B5-TWEEN',  prep.  [A.  S.  betweonan,  or  betwy- 
nan;  be,  by,  and  twa,  two.] 

1.  In  the  intermediate  space  of;  betwixt. 

Zacharias,  .  .  .  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the 
altar.  MaU.  xxiii.  a5. 

2.  Bearing  relation  to  two ;  from  one  to 
another. 

Friendship  requires  that  it  be  between  two  at  least.    South. 

3.  Shared  by  two.  "  Castor  and  Pollux  with 
only  one  soul  between  them."  Locke. 

4.  Noting  difference  or  distinction  of  one 
from  another. 

Children  quickly  distinguish  between  what  is  required  of 
them  and  what  not.  Locke. 

Between  decks,  (JVaut.)  the  space  between  any  two 
decks  of  a  ship.  Crabb. 

Syn.  —  Between  and  betwixt  are  used  in  reference  to 
two  things,  parties,  or  persons;  among  and  amongst, 
amid  and  amidst,  in  reference  to  a  greater  number,  or 
to  something  by  which  another  may  be  surrounded. 
Between  and  betwixt  are  often  used  indiscriminately ; 
but  betwixt  is  more  commonly  confined  to  places,  and 
between  has  a  more  extended  application;  as,  "  i?e- 
tioixt  the  chair  and  the  table  "  ;  *'  Between  light  and 
darkness  "  ;  "  Between  two  opposite  courses  "  ;  "  Be- 
tween ft]  ends." 

B5-TWEEN'I-TY,  re.  State  of  being  between. 
[Low  and  rare.]  Jefferson. 


B?-TWIT', 


To  taunt ;  to  twit.     Ualliwell. 


BE-TWIXT'  (be-twikst'),  prep.  [A.  S.  betwyx, 
betwuxt,  or  betwuh ;  be,  by,  and  ttva,  two.]  In 
the  intermediate  space  of.  —  See  Between. 

Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks.  Milton. 

BEU'DANT-lTE,  n.  (Afire.)  A  mineral  occurring 
in  small,  closely  aggregated  crystals,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Nassau  on  the  Rhine.  Phillips. 

II  BEV'^L  [bev'el,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  bSv'vl, 
Sm.'],n.     ["Er.beuean;  Qei.  bagel.']     {Arch.) 

1.  The  obliquity  or  inclination  of  a  particular 
surface  of  a  solid  body  to  another  surface  of  the 
same  body.  "When  the  angle  is  exactly  45°,  it 
is  called  a  mitre. 

2.  An  instrument  somewhat  like  an  artificer's 
square,  but  having  its  sides  movable  on  a  pin  or 
joint ;  —used  for  taking  and  transferring  bevel 
angles. 

3.  {Her.)  A  chief  which  is  broken  or  open 
like  a  carpenter's  rule. 

Bevel  angle,  (JHech.)  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  oblique  angle  formed  by 
two  surfaces  of  a  solid  body  meet- 
ing at  an  angle  which  is  neither  a 
right  angle  nor  half  a  right  angle. 

Brande. 

Bevel  gear,  (Mech.)  gearing  of 
wheels  working  in  different  planes, 
and  having  obliquely-cut  or  bevelled 
teeth,  whose  faces  are  directed  to  the 
point  where  the  axes  of  the  wheels 
would  meet.  Young, 

II  BEV'EL,  V.  «..  To  cut  to  a  bevel 

angle.  Moxon. 

II  BEV'EL,  V-  re.  To  slant  or  incline  at  a  bevel 

angle. 

II  BEV'EL,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  bevel ;  sloping; 
as,  "  A  bevel  angle."  Richardson. 

II  BEV'JgL-MENT,  re.  (M're.)  A  bevel  form,  side, 
or  angle.  Cleaveland. 

BE'VfR,  n.    See  Beaver.  Johnson. 

t  BE'V^R,  n.  [It.  bevere,  to  drink.]  A  refresh- 
ment between  meals.  B.  Jonson. 

tBE'VJIB,  V.  re.  To  partake  of  a  bever ;  to  take 
a  small  repast  between  meals.  Brewer. 

BEV'^R-ApE,  n.  [L.  bibo,  to  drink ;  It.  beveraggio ; 
bevere,  to  drink  ;  Old  Fr.  beuvrageS] 

1.  Liquor  to  be  drunk  ;  drink. 

A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepared  before, 

Of  wine  and  honey  mixed.  Hryden. 

2.  A  composition  of  cider,  water,  and  spice  ; 
water-cider.     [Local,  Eng.]  Mortimer. 

3.  A  fee  or  a  treat  demanded  on  a  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Hearne. 

4.  A  tr^at  on  first  coming  into  prison  ;  — 
called  also  garnish.  Johnson. 

BEV'Y,  re.  [Etymology  unkno^vn.  "  Probably  a 
contraction  of  belle  vue,  a  fine  sight."  Booth.l 

1.  A  flock  of  birds,  particularly  of  quails. 

Cockeram. 

2.  A  company;  —  commonly  applied  to  women. 

A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  sat.  Spenser. 

A  bevy  of  fair  women.  Milton. 


Nor  rode  the  nymph  alone; 

Around  a  bevy  of  bright  damsels  shone. 


Pope. 


Bf-WAIL'  (be-wal'),  v.  a.    [be  and  wail.]     [i.  BE- 
WAILED ;    pp.    BEWAILING,    BEWAILED.]       To 

weep  aloud  for ;  to  bemoan ;  to  lament ;  to 
mourn  for  ;  to  deplore. 

I  cannot  but  bewail  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  our 
children.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  To  bewail  and  to  bemoan  are  used  to  denote 
unreasonable  expressions  of  grief.  One  who  bewails, 
bemoans,  or  laments  grieves  aloud ;  one  who  deplores 
grieves  silently See  Deplore. 


Mourning 
Holland. 


Sherwood. 
Ward. 


B^-WAIL',  V.  re.     To  express  grief, 
and  bewailing  exceedingly." 

BE-WAIL'A-BLE,  «.    Lamentable. 

B^-WAIL'jpR,  re.     One  who  bewails- 

BJE-WAIL'ING,  re.     Lamentation. 

Bjp-WAIL'lVipNT,  re.  Act  of  bewailing ;  lamenta- 
tion ;  grief,    [r.]  Blacktoood. 

t  BE-WAKE',  V.  a.    To  keep  awake.  Gower. 

BJP-VvAre',  v.  n.  [A.  S.  bewarian,  to  keep,  to 
defend ;  bewarnian,  to  beware.]  To  be  cau- 
tious ;  to  take  care  ;  to  take  heed. 


Smite  a  scorner,  and  the  simple  will  beware.  Frov.  xix.  25. 

Take  heed,  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 

Mark  viii.  15. 

jK^This  verb,  which  most  commonly  occurs  in 
the  imperative  mood,  is  not  conjugated  j  and  it  is  now 
used  only  in  phrases  which  admit  the  verb  be  or  its 
tenses,  as  if  be  and  the  obsolete  adjective  ware  were 
separate  words ;  as,  "  He  may  beware ; "  "  He  should 
beware  "  ;  "  He  will  beware."  Anciently  be  and  ware 
were,  however,  sometimes  separated  by  another  word  ; 
as,  "  Be  ye  -ware  of  the  sour  dough  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  "  (Wickliffe)  i  and  the  compound  in 
present  use  was  sometimes  conjugated  ;  as,  "  Looks 
after  honors,  and  bewares  to  act "  (5.  Jonson) ;  "  Once 
warned  is  well  bewared"  (Dryden). 

Be- WEEP',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  bewepan,  to  bewail;  be 
and  weep.]  To  weep  over ;  to  lament.  "  So 
that  all  Rome  his  death  bewept,"    [r.]     Comes. 

t  BE-WEEP',  V.  re.  To  weep.  "  That  I  may  a 
while  bewail  and  beweep."  Chaucer. 

t  B5-WET',  V.  a.    To  wet ;  to  moisten.        Shak. 

Bf.-WHIS'PER,  V.  n.    To  whisper,  [r.]   Fairfax. 

Bf-WHORE',  V.  a.     1.  To  corrupt  with  regard  to 

chastity,     [r.]  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

2.  To  pronounce  a  whore.  Shak. 

B5-WIL'D?E,  V.  a.  [be  and  wild.]  [i.  bewil- 
dered ;  pp.  BEWILDERING,  BEWILDERED.]     To 

lose  in  pathless  places ;  to  entangle  in  mazes ; 
to  confound ;  to  perplex. 


I  homeward  sped  my  way. 
Bewildered  in  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day. 

Syn.  —  See  Puzzle. 


IhTfden. 


Bjp-WIL'DeRED-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  bewil- 
dered. Bentham. 

BS-WlL'D5R-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  bewildering  or 

perplexing  manner.  Craig. 

B5-WIL'D5R-MENT,  re.  Act  of  bewildering; 
perplexity,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

t  BJg-WIN'TJE,  v.a.To  make  like  winter.  Cowley. 

Tears  that  beminter  all  my  year. 
Bp- WITCH',  V.  a.  [be  and  witch.]  \i.  bewitched  ; 

pp.  BEWITCHING,  BEWITCHED.] 

1.  To  affect  by  witchcraft  or  sorcery. 

Look  how  I  am  bewitchedx  behold,  mine  arm 

Is  like  a  blasted  sapUng  withered  up.  Shak. 

2.  To  charm;  to  fascinate  ;  to  enchant. 

The  charms  of  poetry  our  souls  bewitch.  Dryden. 

B5-WiTCHED'  (be-wicht'),  p.  a.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  witchcraft. 

B5-WITCH'5D-NE6S,  n.  State  of  being  be- 
witched. Gauden. 

Bp-WITCH'EE,  re.  One  who  bewitches.  Stafford. 

B5-WITCH'fi-RY,  re.  Fascination  ;  enchantment. 

There  is  a  certain  bewitchery  or  ^cination  in  words.  South. 

t  B5-WIT0H'FUL,  a.  Alluring  ;  bewitching.  "  111, 
more  bewitchful  to  entice  away."  Milton, 

B¥-WITCH'!NG,  re.  The  act  of  bewitching  or  en- 
chanting. Sherwood, 

BE-WlTCH'ING,  p.  a.  Tending  to  bewitch  or 
charm.     "  Bewitching  tenderness."      Addison. 

B]s;-WITCH'{NG-LY,  ad.  In  an  alluring  manner. 
"  "Wonderful,  eloquent,  and  bewitchingly  tak- 
ing." Hallywell. 

Be-WITCH'JNG-NfiSS,  re.  Quality  of  being  be- 
witching. _  Browne. 

Bp-WITCH'MfNT,  n.  Power  of  charming ;  fas- 
cination ;  enchantment.  Shak. 

BE'WJTS,  re.  pi.  {Falconry.)  Pieces  of  leather 
for  fastening  bells  to  a  hawk's  legs.  Craig. 

t  Bjp-WON'D^RBD  (be-wiin'derd),  p.  a.  Filled 
with  wonder  ;  amazed.  Fairfax. 

BS-WRAP'  (be-i«p'),  v,  u,.  To  cover  over;  to 
wrap.  Fairfax. 

B5-WRAY'  (b?-ra'),  v,  a,      1.  [A.  S.  bewreon,  to 
cover.]  t  To  befoul ;  to  soil ;  to  bewray.     "  Be- 
wraying the  font  and  water."  Milton, 
2.  [A.  S.  be,  by,  and  wregan,  to  accuse ;    Sw. 
roja,  to  betray.]    To  betray ;  to  discover,     [r.] 
Hide  the  outcasts;  bewray  not  him  that  wandereth. 

Jsa.  xvi.S. 
Thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee.  Matt.  xxvi.  78. 

t  B5-WRAY'J;r,  n.  One  who  betrays ;  a  betray- 
er ;  a  discoverer.  Addison, 


A,  E,  i,  O,   U,  Y, 


A,  E,  r,  6,  is,  ■?,  short;   A,  5,  I,  p,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HfilR,   HER; 
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tB5-WRAY'M5NT,  re.    Betrayal.         Dr.  Allen. 

tBf-WREKE',  V.  u.     To  avenge  ;  to  revenge. 

Yet  was  I,  ere  1  parted  thence,  bewrekcd  ; 

I  got  my  aword  irom  thee,  for  all  thy  fame.  Mir.  for-Mag. 

tB5- WROUGHT'  (be-rSiwt'),  p.  a.  Worked  as 
cloth ;  embroidered.  B.  Jonson. 

BEY  (ba),  n.  [Turk.  Jei?.]  A  Turkish  or  a  Tartar 
title  of  dignity ;  a  chief ;  a  prince  ;  a  governor 
of  a  province.  Rycaut. 

BEY'LJCK  (bS'ljk),  «.  A  province  governed  by 
a  bey.  Sir  G.  Temple. 

Bfi-YOND',  prep.  [A.  S.  begeond;  be,  by,  and 
ffeond,  yonder.] 

1.  On  the  farther  side  of.  "  Neither  is  it  be- 
yond the  sea."  Deut.  xxx.  13. 

2.  Farther  onward  than. 

He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove 

Stays  not,  but  looks  beyond  it  on  the  sky.      Herbert. 

3.  Before  ;  at  a  distance  not  yet  reached. 

What's  fame?    A  fancied  lift  in  others'  breath; 

A  thing  beyond  u3  e'en  before  our  death.  Fojie. 

4.  Out  of  the. reach  or  grasp  of. 

Yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine.   Milton. 

5.  Proceeding  to  a  greater  degree  than. 

Beyond  the  evidence  it  carries  with  it,  I  advise  him  not  to 
follow  any  man's  interpretation.  Locke. 

6.  Above  in  excellence. 

His  satires  are  incomparably  beyond  Juvenal's. 

7.  Kemote  from ;  not  within  the  sphere  of. 

Nor  grieve  too  much  tor  things  beyond  our  care.    Dryden. 

To  go  heyovd,  to  overpass  ;  to  transgress.  —  To  de- 
ceive. "  That  no  man  go  beyond,  and  defraud  his 
brother  in  any  matter."  1  Thess.  iv.  6. 

BS-YOND',  ad.    At  a  distance  ;  yonder. 

Lol  where  beyond  lie  lietli,  languishing.       Spenser. 

BBZ'AN,  n.  {Com.)  A  cotton  cloth  manufactured 
in  the  East  Indies.  Craig. 

B5-ZANT'  [be-z&nt',  Ja.  K.  CI.  Brande;  biz^M, 
Sm.  R.],  n. 

1.  A  gold  coin  of  the  Greek  Empire,  struck 
at  Byzantium,  and  apparently  current  in  Eng- 
land from  the  tenth  century  to  the  time  of 
Edward  III. ;  — also  written  byzant,  byzantine, 
and  bizantine.  Brande^ 


2.    {Her.)    A   circle  in    or,  i.  e.   gold 
named  from  the  gold  coin  of  the  Gr 


pire. 


'eck  em- 
Brande. 


BE-ZANT'L^;r,  «.  [Fr.  bis,  double  or  second, 
and  Eng.  antler."]  The  second  branch  of  a 
stag's  horn.  Crabb. 

BEZ'JgL,  or  BBZ'EL  [bez'fl,  P.  K.  Wb. ;  bSz'zl, 
Sm. ;  be'zel,  /a.],  re.  That  part  of  a'  ring  in 
which  the  stone  is  fixed.  Johnson. 

BE'ZOAR  (bs'zor)  [be'zor,  W.  Ja:  Sm. ;  be-zo'iir 
or  b«z'o-ar,  K.^,  re.  [Per.  bdd-zahr  or p&d-zahr, 
expeller  of  poison,  or  pazar,  a  goat.]  A  calcu- 
lous concretion,  found  in  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, and  bladder  of  ruminant  animals,  former- 
ly esteemed  as  an  antidote  to  all  poisons,  and 
supposed  to  possess  other  extraordinary  prop- 
erties. Dunglison. 
Bezoar-mineral,  (Min.)  deutoxide  of  antimony. 

Buchanan. 

BEZ-O-AR'DJC,  a.  Composed  of  bezoar ;  possess- 
ing "the  properties  of  bezoar.  Sttidenf. 

BEZ-0-AR'DIC,  n.  Medicine  containing  bezoar. 
"  Bezoardics  are  necessary  to  promote  sweat." 

Floyer. 

BE'ZOAR-GOAT,  re.  {Zoul.)  The  Indian  ante- 
lope. Hill. 

t  BEZ-O-AR  TIC,         1  (j_    Acting  as  an  antidote. 

t  BEZ-0-AR'TJ-CAL,  5  "  The  heilm^,bezoartical 

virtue  of  grace."  Chillingworth. 

B5-ZO'N5-AN,  re.  [It.  bisogno,  need,  want.]  An 
indigent  wretch ;  a  beggar.  Shak. 

t  BEZ'ZLE,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  besler.']  To  drink  to  ex- 
cess ;  to  waste  in  riot.  —  See  Embezzle.  Milton. 

BI.  [L.  bis,  twice.]  A  prefix  signifying  two, 
twice,  or  double ;  as,  "  iJzcarbonate  of  potassa," 


BI-AN'GU-LAR, 
BI-AN'GU-LATE, 
BI-AN'GU-LAT-gD, 
tBl-AN'GU-LOtJS,  M.    Biangular. 


a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  angu- 
lus,  an  angle.]  Having  two 
angles.  Bailey, 

Bailey. 


a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid 
to  one  of  potassa  ;  "iivalve,"  having  (wo  valves. 
In  chemistry  bi  generj "    ' 
vowel ;  as,  "  Bireoxide 


In  chemistry  hi  generally  becomes  bin  before  a 
vnwci  •  n<3   "  Rjiinvirtp '* ;   "  ^zKarseniatCr" 


BI-AR-SE'NJ-ATE,  u.  [See  Bi.]  {Ghent.)  See 
BiNARSENiATE.  Buckaiian. 

BI-AR-TIC'U-L"A.TE,  a.  [L.  Ms,  twice,  and  artic- 
utus,  a  joint.]  {Ent.)  Having  two  joints.  Brande. 

Bi'AS,  n.  IFr.  biais;  Old  Fr.  hihai,  across, 
athwart.] 

1.  The  weight  lodged  on  one  side  of  a  bowl, 
which  turns  it  from,  the  straight  line. 

Madam,  we'll  plaj;  at  bowls; 
'T  will  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs, 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  sways  one  towards  one  opin- 
ion rather  than  another;  inclination;  prepos- 
session ;  partiality ;  bent. 

Morality  influences  men's  lives,  and  gives  a  bias  to  all 
their  actions.  .  Locke. 

The  inclination  of  his  judgment,  not  the  feios  of  his  preju- 
dice, gave  the  award.  Taylor. 

Every  historian  has  his  Was,  and  every  party  its  histonaD. 
The  tory  Hume,  the  Roman  Catholic  Lingard,  the  anti-Stuart 
Uldmixon,  the  high  church  Carte,  —  these  all  have  opinions 
and  biaases  wWch  influence  their  judgment  and  guide  their 
pens.  Gent.  Mag. 

BI'AS,  V.  a.  \i.  BIASSED  or  biased  ;  pp.  biassing 
or  biasing,  biassed  or  biased.  —  Biassed  is 
the  more  common  spelling ;  but  biased  is  the 
more  analogical.]  To  cause  to  incline  to  one 
side  ;  to  influence  ;  to  prejudice. 

A  desire  leaning  to  either  side  Masses  the  judgment  strange- 
ly. Waits. 

BI'AS,  ad.     Across;  diagonally.  Shak. 

fBI'AS-DRAW'lNG,  n.     Partiality..  Shak. 

t  BI'AS-NfiSS,  n.  Inclination  to  some  side  ;  par- 
tiality. Sherwood. 

BI-AU-RIC'U-LATE,  a.  [L.  bis^  twice,  twofold, 
and  auricula^  an  auricle/]  {Anat.)  Having  two 
auricles.  Brande. 

BI-AX'AL,  a.  [L.  hiSj  twofold,  and  axis,  an  axis.] 
{Min.)  Having  two  axes.  Smart. 

BIB,  n.  [L.  bihOy  to  drink.]  A  piece  of  linen  piit 
on  a  child's  breast.  Beau.  5f  Fl. 

BIB,  V.  n.  [L.  bibo,  to  drink.]  To  tipple  ;  to  sip  ; 
to  drink.  "  He  was  constantly  bibbing."  Locke. 

BI-BA'CIOUS  (bi-ba'shus),  a.  [L.  bibax,  bibacis, 
given  to  drink.]     Addicted  to  drinking.  Bailey. 

t  Bl-BA9'I-Ty,  n.  Disposition  to  excessive  drink- 
ing. Bailey, 

BiB'BJgR,  n.  [L.  bibOy  to  drink  ;  Fr.  biberon,  a 
tippler.]  Atippler; — used  in  composition;  as, 
"Wine-bibber."  Prov.  xxiii.  20. 

BIB'BLE-BAB'BLE,  n.    Prating;  idle  talk.  Shak. 

BIB'I-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  bibo,  bibitus,  to  drink.] 
Pertaining  to  drinking  or  tippling.  Ogilvie. 

Bl'BLE_(bi'bl),  n. 
of  eminence.  The 

of  the  papyrus,  or  paper  made  of  it.]  The  sa- 
cred volume  which  contains  the  revelations  of 
'  God ;  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. 

Bi'BLE-0  ATH,  n.  An  oath  on  the  Bible  ;  a  sacred 
obligation .  Congreve. 

BIB'L;gR,  n.  [L.  biboy  to  drink.]  A  tippler.  Ogilvie. 

BIB'LT-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  Bible  ;  scriptural. 
"Biblical  subjects."  Porson. 

BIB'LI-CI^M,  n.  Biblical  doctrine,  learning,  or 
literature,     [n.]  Ec.  Rev. 

BIB'LT-CIST»  n.     One  versed  in  biblical  learning; 

a  biblist.  Ed.  Rev. 

BiB-Ll-6G'RA-PHER,  n.     [See  Bibliography.] 

One  versed  in  bibliography.  Johnson. 

BIB-LI-0-GRApH'!C,         >„.     Relating  to   bibli- 
BIB-LJ-O-GRAPH'I-CAL,  ]  ography,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  books.  Todd. 

BIB-LI-0-GRAPH'[-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  biblio- 
graphical manner.  '  Dibdin. 

BiB-LI-OG'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  fftlS}i!ov,  a  book,  and 
ypdtlKi},  to  describe ;  Fr.  bibliographie.']  The  sci- 
ence or  knowledge  of  books,  in  regard  to  their 
authors,  subjects,  editions,  and  history.  Brande. 


[Gr.  PiPXhv,  a  book,  by  way 
!  Book ;  I3i0iios,  the  inner  bark 


b1B-L1-6l'A-TRY,  «.  [Gr.  I3i0!.iov,  a  book,  and 
^arpfia,  worship'.]     Worship  of  a  book.  Byrom. 

BIB'M-0-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  fiifiliov,  a  book,  and 
XiBos,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  Book-stone ;  a  fossil 
leaf.  Hamilton. 

BIB-LI-0-L6p'[-CAL,  a.     Relating  to  bibliology. 

BlB-L!-0L'0-9Y,  re.  [Gr.  ;3./3;.mi/,  a  book,  and 
}.6yos,  a  discourse.] 

1.  Biblical  literature,  doctrine,  or  theology. 

2.  A  treatise  on  books ;  bibliography.  P.  Cyc. 

BIB'LJ-O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  ffifiXiov,  a  book,  and 
liavTiia,  prophecy.]  Divination  by  the  Bible,  or 
by  a  book.  Crabb. 

BIB-LI-0-mA  'm-4,  re.  [Gr.  fit0>.iov,  a  book,  and 
^avia,  madness.]  The  rage  of  possessing  scarce 
or  curious  books  ;  book-madness.  Dibdin. 

BIB-LI-O-MA'NI-AC,  re.  One  who  has  a  rage  for 
books.   '*  Sect  entitled  bibliomaniacs.*^  Brande. 

BlB-LI-p-MA-NI'A-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  biblio- 
mania or  book-madness.  Dibdin. 

BIB-LJ-p-MA'Nt-AN-I§M,re.  Book-madness ;  bib- 
liomania. ,  Dr.  N.  Drake. 

BIB-L!-6m'A-NIST,  re.  One  affected  by  biblioma- 
nia ;  a  bibiiomaniac.  C.  Lamb. 

BIB'LI-p-MA-NY,   re.    Same  as  Bibliomania. 

BIB-LJ-p-PEp'JO,  a.  Relating  to  the  binding  of 
books.  Clarke. 

BIB-LT-6p'E-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  /3i/3;.foi/,  a  book,  and  irri- 
Ivliio,  to  make  fast ;  TTTjyds,  solid,  strong.]  The 
art  of  binding  books.  Ogilvie. 

BIb'LI-P-PHILE,  •«.  A  lover  of  bibliography  or 
of  books.  Qu.  Rev. 

BIB-LI-OPH'f-LI§M,  re.  [Gr.  ffiffliov,  a  book,  and 
tpiXiiii,  to  love.]  Love  of  bibliography  or  of 
books.  Dibdin. 

BIB-LJ-OPH'l-LIST,  re.  A  lover  of  bibliography 
or  of  books.  Gent.  Mag. 

BIB-L!-p-PHO'BI-A,  re.  [Gr.  PitSXlov,  a  book,  and 
(jidPeai,  to  fear.]     A  dread  of  books.  Dibdin. 

BIB-LJ-OP'p-LAR,  u,.  Relating  to  a  bookseller ; 
bibliopolistic.  Byron. 

BIB'LJ-p-POLE,  re.  [Gr.  fiiPXiov,  a  book,  and 
nw?.riu3,  to  sell ;  Fr.  bibliopole.^  A  bookseller  ; 
a  bibliopolist.  Ec.  Rev. 

BIb-LI-P-p6l'!C,         ^a.    Relating  to  booksell- 
BIB-LI-p-POL'I-CAL,  Jing  or  booksellers.  Lamb. 

BlB-L?-OP'p-LI^M,  n.  The  employment  of  a  Ijib- 
liopolist :  —  bibliomania.  Dibdin. 

BIB-LI-OP'p-LifST,  re.  [Gr.  (Sil3Xiov,  a  book,  and 
TTuiUw,  to  sell.]     A  bookseller.  Todd. 

BIB-L!-6p-P-LIS'T!C,  a.  Relating  to  a  booksell- 
er or  to  bookselling.  Dibdin. 

BiB-LI-6T'A-PHIST,  re.  [Gr.  l3i0Xtov,  a  book,  and 
Tdtpos,  a  burial ;  GtiTrrai,  to  bury.]  One  who  hides 
or  buries  books.  Crabb. 

BIB-U-O-THE'CA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gv.  (St/iXiov,  a. 
book,  and  dr'iKjj,  a  chest,  a  repository.]  A  libra- 
ry ;  a  bibliotheke.  Watts. 

t  BIB-LI-6TH'?-CAL,,  or  BIB-LI-0-THE'CAL 
[bib-le-p-the'kjl,  S.  Ja.  K.  R.  Wb.;  hib-le-6th'e- 
kjl,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.],  a.    Belonging  to  a  library. 

Byrom. 

fBlB-LI-OTH'ip-CA-RY,  re.  A  librarian.  Bp.  Hall. 

BIB'LI-p-THEKE,  re.  [Gr.  Pi0Uav,  a  book,  and 
di'iKri,  a  repository ;  L.  bibliotheca ;  Fr.  biblio- 
tMgue.]     A  library.  Bale. 

BiB'LIST,  re.     1.  One  who  adheres  to  the  Bible 

as  his  sole  rule  of  faith.  Chalmers. 

2.  A  biblical  scholar.  Ogilvie. 

BIB'LUS,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ;8i'/3iios.]  (Bo*.)  The 
papyrus,  an  Egyptian  aquatic  plant.  Hamilton. 

BiB'y-LOtJs,  a.  [L.  bibulus,  drinking  freely,  ab- 
sorbing moisture  ;  bibo,  to  drink.]  Having  the 
quality  of  absorbing  moisture ;  spongy. 

Thorason. 

BJ-CAL'CA-RATE,  «.  [L,  bis,  twice,  and  calcar, 
calcaris,  a  spur.]     Having  two  spurs.    Brande. 


MiEN,  SIB;   m6vE,   NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUB,  rClE.  — 9,  (^,  5,  g,  soft;  B,  B,  5,  g,  hard;   §  as  z;  ^  as  gz.  — THIS, 
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Bi-CAL'LOSE,  1  a.  [L.  his,  twice,  and  callus,  hard 

BI-CAL'LOyS,  \  flesh.]     (Bot.)  Having  two  small 

callosities  or  protuberances.  Craig, 

BI-CAP'SU-LAE,  a.  [L.  Ms,  twice,  and  capsula, 
a  small  box.]  (Bo<.)  Having  two  capsules  with 
seeds  to  each  flower.  Johnson, 

BI-CAR'BO-NATE,  n.  (Cfiem,)  A  carbonate  con- 
taining two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  to  one 
of  the  base.  Graham. 

BiCE,  n.  [Ger.  beis.]  (Paint.)  1.  A  blue  pig- 
ment ;  the  blue  carbonate  of  copper ;  —  called, 
also,  mountain  blue  and  Saunder's  blueUendres 
bleus,  blue  ashes).  Fairholt. 

2.  A  green  pigment  consisting  of  carbonate 
of  copper  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
oxide  of  iron  ; — called  also  malachite  green  and 
mountain  green.  Fairholt. 

j8@=-Both  these  pigments  are  now  artificially  pre- 
pared—  the  blue  from  smalt,  and  the  green  from  a 
mixture  of  this  blue  with  orpiment,  or  from  indigo, 
verditer,  and  chalk  combined.  Fairholt. 

BI-CfiPH'A-LOUS,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Gr. 
Kti^al^,  the  head.]     Having  two  heads. 

BI'CBPS,  a.  [L.,  from  bis,  twice,  and  caput,  a 
head.]  (Anat.)  Having  two  heads ;  two-head- 
ed. Brande. 

BI-CHKO'MATE,  n.  [See  Cheomium.]  {Chem.) 
A  salt  containing  two  proportions  of  chromic 
acid  to  one  of  the  base.  Graham. 

BI-c1p'{-TAL,     )  a.     [L.  biceps,  bicipitis.']      Hav- 

Bi-ClP'J-TOtfS,  5ing  two    heads  or  two  origins. 

"The  Jjcipjto/ muscle."  Brovme. 

BICK'jpE,  n.  A  small  wooden  dish  or  tub  ;  a  bowl ; 
beaker.     [North  of  Eng.  and  Scot.]     Brockett. 

BICK':5E,  v.  n.  [W.  bicre,  a  conflict ;  A.  S.pycan ; 
Ger.  picken  or  bicken,  to  peck  like  birds.]     [i. 

BICKERED  ;  pp.  BICKEEINO,   BICKEEED.] 

1.  t  To  fight ;  to  skirmish. 

In  the  field  before  Bebriacum,  ere  the  battles  joined,  two 
eagles  had  a  conflict,  and  bickered  together.  Holland. 

2.  To  wrangle ;  to  dispute ;  to  scold ;  to  keep 
up  a  noisy  altercation. 

Confederate  nations,  whose  mutual  interest  is  of  such  high 
consequence,  though  their  merchants  bicher  in  the  East  In- 
dies. Milton. 

3.  To  be  tremulous,  or  play  back  and  for- 
ward ;  to  move  unsteadily  ;  to  quiver. 

Meantime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  played, 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  shade, 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made. 

ThoTnson. 

BiCK'5E-?E,  ".  A  quarreller  ;  a  skirmisher  ;  a 
wrangler.  Shenoood. 

BICK'?E-ING,  n.     Quarrel ;  a  skirmish. 

Then  was  the  war  shivered,  as  it  were,  into  small  frays  and 
bickerings.  Milton. 

t  BlCK'^lE-MENT,  n.     Quarrel.  Spenser. 

BICK'^EN,  n,  [Corrupted  from  beakiron.']  An 
iron  with  a  beak  or  point,  as  the  pointed  part 
of  an  anvil. 

A  blacksmith's  anvil  is  sometimes  made  with  a  pike  or 
bickem,  or  beakiron,  at  one  end.  Moxon. 

BI-cOl'LJ-GATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  colligo, 
coUigatus,  to  bind  together.]  {Ornith.)  Con- 
nected by  a  basal  web,  as  toes.  Brande. 

BI'CdL-OR,  a.  [L.  Jis,  twice,  and  eo&r,  color.] 
Having  two  colors.  Brande. 

BI-CON'JU-GATE,  a.  [L.  his,  twice,  and  coniugo, 
confugatus,  "to  ioin  together.]  {Bot.)  Existing 
in  two  pairs,  placed  side  by  side.  P.  Cyc. 

t  BI'COEN,  a.     Same  as  BioOENOUS.  Ash. 

BI-COEN'OyS,    a.     [L.  bis,   twice,  and   cornu,  a 

horn.]     Having  two  horns  or  antlers.    Browne. 

BI-COE'PO-EAL,  a.  [L.  bicorpor ;  bis,  twice,  and 
corpus,  a  body.]    Having  two  bodies.   Johnson. 

.BI-CEtl'EAL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  crus,  cruris, 
a  leg.]     Having  two  legs.  Hooker. 

BI-OUS'PJD,  a.  [L.bis,  twice,  and  cuspis,  apoint.] 
(Anat.)  Having  two  points  or  two  tubercles ;  — 
applied  usually  to  the  molar  teeth.    Dunglison. 

BI-CCS'PI-DATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  a 
double  or  forked  point.  Loudon, 

BI-CUS'PIS,  n,  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  cus- 
pis, a  point.]  (Anat.)  A  tooth  mth 
two  points.  Brande. 


bID,  ».  An  offer  to  give  a  certain  price,  as  at  an 
auction.  Bouvier. 

BID,  V.  a.  [Goth,  hiudan ;  A.  S.  hiddan,  to  ask, 
to  pray,  to  command ;  Ger.  hieten  ;  Dut.  hidden.'\ 

\i.  BADE,  BID  ;  pp.  BIDDING,  BIDDEN  Or  BID.] 

1.  To  call ;  to  invite  ;  to  solicit.  [Antiquated.] 
I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica.  Shak. 
As  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage.  Matt.  30cil.  9. 

2.  To  order ;  to  command. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days. 

To  the  very  moment  that  he  6ade  me  tell  it.  Shak. 

3.  To  pronounce  ;  to  declare ;  to  say. 

He  hade  you  welcome.  Phillips. 

4.  To  offer,  as  at  an  auction  ;  to  propose. 

He  that  bids  most  shall  have  it.  Collier. 

To  bid  beads,  to  count  prayers  by  beads.  —  To  bid 
fair,  to  present  a  fair  prospect ;  to  seem  likely. 
Syn. — See  Call,  Offer. 

BID'ALE,  or  BID'ALL,  n.  An  invitation  of  friends 
to  drink  at  a  poor  man's  house,  and  there  to 
mal^e  a  charitable  contribution.  [Eng.]   Bailey, 

BID'DEN  (bid'dn),  p.  from  hid.     See  Bid. 

BID'D^E,  n.  One  who  bids  or  makes  an  offer ; 
one  who  proposes  a  price  for  what  is  to  be  sold. 
"  The  purchase  of  the  best  bidder,"     Addison. 

BID'D5-RY,  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  metallic  ware, 
made  at  Biddery,  in  India,  composed  of  copper, 
lead,  tin,  and  spelter.  W.  Ency, 

BID'DJNG,  n,     1.  Command;  order. 

At  his  second  bidding,  darkness  fied.  MUton. 

2.  (Com.)  Offer  of  a  price;   act   of  making 
bids  at  a  sale  or  auction.  Johnson. 

3.  Invitation  to  a  wedding.     [Local,  North 
of  England.]  Brockett, 

BID'DING-PeAyeE,  n.  (Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  A 
prayer  for  the  souls  of  benefactors,  said  before 
the  sermon.  Nares. 

BID'DY,  n.  A  childish  name  for  a  hen  or  a 
chicken.  Halliwell. 

BIDE,  V.  a.    [Goth,  beidan;  A.  S.  bidan,  to  abide, 
to  wait.] 
1.  To  endure ;  to  suffer. 


Poor  naked  wretches,  whereso'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 


Shak. 
To  bide  his 


2.  To  wait  for;  to  abide;    as, 
time.'* 

The  wary  Dutch  this  gathering  storm  foresaw. 

And  durst  not  bide  it  on  the  English  coast.  Dryden. 

BIDE,  0.  n.    1.  To  dwell ;  to  inhabit. 

All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow  of  them  that  bide 

In  heaven  or  earth,  or,  under  earth,  in  hell.      Milton. 

2,  To  remain ;  to  continue  ;  to  abide. 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  hides.  Shak. 

BI-DEN'TAL,  a,  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  dens,  dcntis,  a 
tooth.]     Having  two  teeth.  " 

BI-DEN'TATE,  a,   (Anat.  &  Bot.)  Hav- 
ing two  teeth ;  bidental.  Brande. 

Divided  into  two 
Hill, 


Swift. 


BI-DEN'TAT-:pD,  a. 
parts;  bidentate. 

BJ-DET'  (be-d«t'  or  be-da')  [bi-dSt',  Ja.  K. ;  b5-da', 
Sm. ;  be-d6t'  or  bld'a',  K.'\,  n,     [Fr.] 

1.  A  little  horse.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  An  article  of  bedroom  furniture  used  in 
washing  the  body.  Fleming  %  Tibbins. 

BId'-HOOK  (-hflk),  n,  {Naut.)  A  hook  belong- 
ing to  a  boat.  Dekker. 

f  BID'ING,  7t.     Residence  ;  habitation. 

At  Antwerp  has  my  constant  hiding  been.  Hvwe, 

Bl-EN'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  biennis,  of  two  years  ;  his, 
twice,  and  annus,  a  year.] 

1.  Living  two  years :  as,  "A  fizemzzo/plant." 

Why  should  some  be  very  long  lived,  others  only  annual 
or  biennial.  liay. 

2.  Happening  once  in  two  years  ;  as,  "  Bien- 
nial sessions  of  the  legislature." 

BI-EN'NI-AL,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  lives  two 
years,  springing  from  the  seed  the  first  year, 
and  flowering  and  dying  the  next.  Gray. 

BI-EN'NJ-AL-LY,  ad.   At  the  return  of  two  years. 

BIEE  (ber),  n.  [A.  S.  beer ;  Ger.  balire ;  "L.feretrum ; 
fero,  to  bear ;  Fr.  bitre,  a  cofiin.]  A  carriage  or 
a  frame  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the  grave. 

t  BIER'-BALK   (bSr'biwk),   n.     The  church  road 


for  burials,  along  which  the  corpse  is  carried. 

"  A  broad  and  sufficient  bierbalk,"  Homilies, 
BIEST'INGS  (best'jngz),  n,  pi.     [Goth,  heist ;  A.  S. 

beost,  or  hysting,']      The  first  milk  given  by  a 

cow  after  calving ;  beestings.  B.  Jonson, 

Bi-PA'EI-OUS,  a.      [L.  bifarius,  divided 

into  two  parts  ;  bis,  in  two,  and  fa,  root 

oifarior,  to  speak.] 

1.  Twofold ;  having  two  parts.  Bailey, 

2.  (Bot.)  Arranged  in  two  rows;  two- 
ranked.  Gray, 

Bl-PA'El-OUS-LY,  ad.  (Bot.)  In  a  bifarious 
manner.  Craig, 

BI'F^E,  n,  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
(Bot.)  A  plant  that  bears  fruit  twice  a  yeai' ;  a 
biferous  plant.  Buchanan. 

BlF'^R-OtJS,  a.  [L.  hiferens.}  (Bot.)  Bearing  fruit 
twice  a  year.  Johnson. 

BIP'riN,  «.  (Cookery.)  A  baked  apple  crushed 
down  into  a  flat  cake ;  a  dried  apple.       Clarke. 

BI'FID  [bl'fld,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm, ;  blf'jd, 
if.],  a.    [L.  bifidus;  bis,  in  two,  and  ,  ^>»i 
findo,  to  cleave.]    (Bot.)  Noting  leaves  V>^^^ 
divided  into  two  segments  by  an  incis-     *^^ 
ion  extending  about  to  the  middle  of      ^ 
the  blade,  or  somewhat  deeper.     Gray. 

BIP  J-DATE,      /  (J     Divided  into  two ;  opening 
BIP'J-DAT-tID,  )  with  a  cleft ;  bifid.         Johnson, 

BI-FLO'EATE,   }  a.  [L.  Sis,  twice,  and/os, /oris, 

BI-PLO'EOUS,    >  a  flower.]      (Bot,)    Having  two 

flowers  ;  two-flowered.  Crabb. 

Bi'POLD,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  'Eng. fold.]  Two- 
fold.    "  Bifold  authority."  Shak. 

BI-PO'LI-ATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  folium,  a 
leaf.]  (Sot.)  Consisting  of  two  leaflets.  P,  Cyc. 

BI-FO'LJ-p-XiATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  compound 
leaves  which  consist  of  two  leaflets.  Gray, 

BI-PQL-LIC'U-LAE,  a.  [L.  bis,  tmce,  follieulus, 
a  sack.]     (Sot.)  Having  two  follicles.     Smart. 

Bi-FO'EATE,  a.  [L.  his,  twice,  and /oris,  a  door.] 
(Bo^.)    Having  two  perforations.  Brande. 

bIp'O-RINE,  n.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  foris,  a  door 
or  gate.]  A  singular  body  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  green  pulpy  part  of  the  leaves  of  some 
araceous  plants.  It  is  in  the  form  of  minute 
oval  sacs,  one  within  the  other,  the  space  be- 
tween being  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid,  and 
the  inner  bag  with  fine  acicular  crystals,  or 
rhaphides,  which  are  discharged  with  violence 
first  from  one  end  and  then  from  the  other, 
when  the  biforine  is  placed  in  water.      Brande, 

BI'POEM,  a.  [L.  hiformis  ;  his,  twice,  aniforma, 
form.]    Having  a  double  form.  Croxall, 


BI'PORMED  (bi'fdtmd), 
forms  ;  biform. 


Compounded  of  two 


BI-FORM'l-TY,  M.     A  double  form,     [e.]     More, 

BI-PRONT'JfD  (bi-fiunt'ed),  a.  [L.  Kfrons ;  bis, 
twice,  and  frons,  frontis,  the  front.]^  Having 
two  fronts.  B,  Jonson, 

BJ-PiJR'CATE,  ».  a.  [L.  his,  twice,  and  furca,  a 
two-pronged  fork.]  To  divide  into  two'branch- 
es.  Crabb. 

Bl-PUE'CATE,      >  „.  (B„;.)  Having  two  prongs, 

BJ-PUE'CAT-5D,  )  or  divided  into  two  branches ; 

two  forked ;  bifureous.  Woodward, 

BI-PUE-CA'TION,  ».  Division  into  two  heads, 
branches,  or  parts.  "  A  bifurcation  or  division 
of  the  root  into  two  parts."  Browne. 

Bi-PUR'COys,  a.    (Bot,)  Two-forked.  Coles, 

bIg,  a,  ["Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  hyggan ;  Sw. 
byqga ;  Eng.  to  big,  to  build,"  Richardson  ;  W. 
baich,  a  load ;  beichiog,  big  with  child,  pregnant.] 

1.  Great ;  large  in  bulk. 

Halfway  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  —dreadftil  tradel 
Metmnks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head.  Shak. 

2.  Great  with  young ;  pregnant. 

A  bear  big  with  young  hath  seldom  been  seen.        Bacon. 

3.  Full  of  something,  and   about  to  give  it 
vent. 

The  great,  the  important  day, 
Big  with  the  fete  of  Cato  and  of  Rome.      Addison. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  (J,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  pAST,  PALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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4.  Distended ;  swollen  ;  ready  to  burst. 

Thy  heart  is  big;  get  thee  apart,  and  weep.  Shak. 

5.  Great  in  air  and  mien  ;  proud  ;  swelling  ; 

haughty. 

If  you  had  looked  big,  and  spit  at  him,  he'd  have  run. 

Shak. 

6.  Great  in  spirit ;  lofty  ;  brave. 

what  art  thou  ?    Have  not  I 
An  arm  aa  biff  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  6ij7  ?  Sltal;. 

Syn.  —  Soo  GREAT. 
BIG,  n.    (Agric.)  "Winter  barley.  —  See  Bigg. 
BIG,   V.  a.    [A.  S.  byggan,  to  build.]     To  build. 


[North  of  Englan' 


If 


Brockett. 


BI'G4,n.  [L.]  (^n<ij.)  A  chariot  or  car  drawn 
by  two  horses  abreast.  P.  Cyc. 

t  BIG' AM,  n.  [Low  L.  bigamus,  twice  married  ; 
Us,  twice,  and  Gr.  yafiia,  to  marry.]  A  biga- 
mist. Bp.  Peacock. 

BIG'A-MlST,  n.  One  who  has  committed  bigamy. 
"  Much  less  can  a  bigamist  have  ...  a  bene- 
fice." Ayliffe. 

BIG'A-MY,  m.  [Low  L.  higamia ;  his,  twice,  and 
yaptiw,  to  marry.]     {Law.) 

1.  The  offence  of  contracting  a  second  mar- 
riage during  the  life  of  the  husband  or  vrife. 

Blackstone. 

2.  The  offence  of  having  a  plurality  of  wives 
or  husbands ;  polygamy. 

jg®^  This  sense  of  the  word  bigamy,  though  well 
settled  in  criminal  law,  ia,  as  Blackstone  observes,  a 
cotriiption  of  tlie  meaning,  polygamy  being  the  proper 
name  of  this  offence.  It  is  so  designated  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  Rev.  Stat.  c.  130,  §  2.    Burriu: 

3.  {Canon  Law.)  The  marriage  of  a  second 
wife  after  the  death  of  the  first,  or  the  marriage 
of  a  widow  ;  either  of  which  was  considered  as 
bringing  a  man  under  some  incapacities  for 
ecclesiastical  offices.  Burrill. 

bIg-AR-REaO',  n.  [Fr.]  A  large,  whitish  cher- 
ry ;'  bigaroon.  Cole. 

BIG-A-r66n',  n.  The  large  white-heart  cherry ; 
bigarreau.  Smart, 

BIG'-BfiL-LJED  (big'bSl-ljd),  a.  Having  a  large 
belly  or  protuberance  ;  protuberant ;  pregnant. 

BIG'-BONED  (bSg'bond),  a.  [big  and  bone.]  Hav- 
ing large  bones.  Herbert. 

BIG'— CORNED  (big'kornd),  a.  Having  large  grains. 
"  The  strength  of  big-corned  powder."  Dryden. 

BI-^EM'I-NATE,  a.  [L.  &25,  twice,  and  ^rermzwo, 
germinatus,  to  double.]  {Bat.)  Noting  leaves 
having  two  secondary  petioles,  each  of  which 
bears  a  pair  of  leaflets.  Lindley. 

BI^'^-N^R,  n.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  gener,  a  son-in- 
law.  {Bot.)  A  cross  between  two  species  of  dif- 
ferent genera ;  a  mule.  Lindley. 

BI-pEN'TIAL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  gens,  gentis, 
a  clan.]     Comprising  two  tribes  of  people,  [r.] 

BIGG,  n.  {Agric.)  A  species  of  barley,  Hordeum 
hexastichon,  chiefly  cultivated  in  several  of  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe;  winter  barley, 
here  or  bear.  Loudon. 


BIG'GJN,   ».      1.  [Fr.   Uguin.']     A   child's   cap. 
"Brow  with  homely  biggin  bound."  Shak. 

2.  [Another  {ovTaoi  pig  gin."]  A  small  wooden 
vessel ;  a  can. 

3.  [A.  S.   byggan,  to  build.]      A  building. 
[North  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

BIG  GON,  i„_     i-pf,  beguin,  a  child's  cap.] 

BIG'GON-NET,  J  A  cap   or  hood  with   ears,  like 

that  worn  by  nuns,  particularly  the  Beguines. 

Ogilvie. 
BIGHT  (bit),  n.     [A.  S.  byht,   a  corner  ;  bige,  a 

corner,  a  bay  ;  bugan,  to  bow,  to  bend.] 

1.  {Navt.)  The  double  part  or  coil' of  a  rope 
when  it  is  folded,  not  including  the  ends. 

2.  A  small  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea.  Wilbraham. 

3.  {Farriery.)  The  inward  bend  of  a  horse's 
chambrel,  and  the  bend  of  the  fore  knees.  Craig. 

BI-GLAN'DU-LAR,  u,.    {Bot.)  Having  two  glands. 

BiG'LY,  ad.     In  a  swelling,  pompous,  or  bluster- 
ing manner  ;  tumidly ;  naughtily. 

Bigly  to  look,  and  barbarously  to  speak.        Dryden. 

BIG'-NAMED  (bSg'namd),  a.  Having  a  great  name. 
"  Some  big-najned  composition."  Crashaw. 


BlG'N^SS,  n.    Bulk ;  size  ;  dimension. 

BlO-JfO  '^"1-4,  n.  [Named  from  the  Abbe  Big- 
non,  librarian  to  Louis  XIV.]  {Bot.)  An  exten- 
sive genus  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs,  natives 
of  hot  climates  ;  —  the  trumpet-flower.  Loudon. 

BIG'OT,  »..  [Of  uncertain  and  disputed  etymolo- 
gy.' Fr.  bigot,  from  the  English  phrase  by  God, 
uttered  as  an  oath  by  RoUo,  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy, when  he  refused  to  kiss  the  foot  of  his 
father-in-law,  Charles  the  Foolish.  Camden. 
Cotgrave  says,  "  Bigot,  an  old  Norman  word, 
signifying  as  much  as  De  par  dieu,  or  our  for 
God's  sake,  made  good  French,  and  signifying 
an  hypocrite,  or  one  that  seemeth  much  more 
holy  than  he  is ;  also  a  scrupulous  or  supersti- 
tious fellow."  —  A  corruption  of  Visigoth,  the 
word  bigos  occurring  in  an  old  French  romance, 
cited  by  Roquefort,  in  the  sense  of  a  barbarous 
people.  Malone.  —  Low  L.  Bequtta,  one  of 
the  appellations  of  the  nuns  called  Beguines. 
Todd.  —  It.  bigotti,  a  religious  fraternity  still 
existing  in  Tuscany.  Ogilvie.  —  Sp.  bigote,  a 
whisker  ;  hombre  de  bigote,  a  man  of  spirit.]  A 
person  unreasonably  devoted  to  some  party,  de- 
nomination, or  creed  ;  a  blind  zealot. 

In  philosophy  and  religion,  the  bigots  of  all  parties  are 
generally  the  most  positive.  Watts. 

t  BIG'OT,  a.  Bigoted.  "  In  a  country  more  bigot 
than' ours."  Dryden. 

BIG'OT-lJiD,  a.  Full  of  bigotry ;  irrationally  zeal- 
ous.   "  Weak,  bigoted  .  .  .  prince."  Swift. 

BIG'pT-5D-LV,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  bigot : 
pertinaciously.  Todd. 

t  BI-g6t'I-CAL,  a.  Bigoted.  "  Some  bigotical 
religionists.'"  Cudioorth. 

bIg'OT-RY,  n.  [Fr.  bigoterie.']  1.  Irrational  par- 
tiality for  a  particular  party  or  creed ;  blind 
zeal;  prejudice. 

Were  it  not  for  a  bigotry  to  our  own  tenets,  we  could  hard- 
ly imagine  that  so  many  absurd  principles  should  pretend  to 
support  themselves  by  the  gospel.  ffatts. 

2.  The  practice  or  tenets  of  a  bigot.  "  Those 
bigotries  which  all  good  and  sensible  men  de- 
spise." Pope. 

Syn.  — See  Supekstitioiis. 

BIG'— EOuND,  «..     Of  large  circumference."-  Pope. 

BIG'— S0UND-JN6,  a:  Having  a  pompous  sound. 
"  Big-sounding  sentenpes."  Bp.  Hall. 

BIG'-SWOLN,  a.    Much  swelled ;  turgid.     Shak. 

BIG'— UD-D^RED  (big'ud-derd),  a.  Having  large 
udders.     "  Big-uddered  ewes."  Pope. 

BI'GUM,  re.     See  Begum. 

BIG'-WIg,  «.  A  cant  name  for  a  person  of  conse- 
quence; —  applied  especially  to  judges  in  Eng- 
land, who  wear  large  wigs.  Ogilvie. 

BI-HY-DE6g'U-RET,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
containing  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen.  Craig. 

BIJOU  {ie'zht'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  jewel ;  an  elegant 
ornament.  Smart. 

Bt-JOU'TEY  (be-zho'tre),  ■«.  \Vx.bijouterie.']  Jew- 
elry ;  trinkets.  '  Clarke. 

II  Bi-JU'GATE,  a.  [L.  bijugus,  yoked  two  together  ; 
Sis,  twice,  a-nijugum,  a  yoke.]  {Bot.)  Noting 
pinnate  leaves  consisting  of  two  pairs  of  leaflets. 

Lindley. 

II  BI-JU'GOUS  [bi-ju'gus,  C.  O.  CI.  Wb. ;  bl'ju-giis, 
Sm.'],  a.    {Bot.)  Same  as  BiJt'GATE.        Gi'ay. 

BIKH,  n.  A  poisonous  plant  of  Nepaul ;  a  spe- 
cies of  aconite  {Aconitum  ferox),  used  by  the 
natives  of  that  country  to  poison  the  wells 
when  the  British  troops  invaded  it.        Brande. 

BI-LA'BI-ATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  fo- 
JjM»i,  alip.l  {Bot.)  Noting  a  monopet- 
alous  corolla  or  monophyllous  ca,lix, 
which  is  separated  into  two  unequal 
divisions  or  lips  ;  labiate ;  two-lipped. 

BI-LAM'^L-LATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  lamella, 
a  plate.]  {Bot.)  Divided  into  two  plates  or  la- 
mellae. Brande. 

BI-LAM'eL-LAT-?D,  a.  {Bot.)  Same  as  BlLAM- 
ELLATE.  PennarU. 


BILINGSGATE 

BIL'AN-D^R,  n.  {Ft .  belandre ;  Dut.  hijlandcr.'] 
A  small  vessel  used  chiefly  in  Dutch  canals  for 
the  carriage  of  goods. 


Like  bilandem  to  creep 
Along  the  coaet,  and  land  in  view  to  keep. 


DryOcn. 


BI-LAT'pR-AL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  latus,  late- 
riSj  a  side.]     Having  two  sides.  Ash. 

BIL'B^R-RY,  ?i.  [From  Sax.  bilicf,  a  bladder,  and 
berry.  Skinner.]  {Bot.)  A  small  shrub  and  its 
fruit ;  a  species  of  whortleberry ;  Vaccinium 
myrtillus.  Shak. 

BIL'BO,  n. ;  pi.  b'Il'boe?.  1.  A  short  sword 
or  rapier;  —  so  named  from  Bilhoa^va.  Spain, 
where  first  made.  Shak. 

2.  Stocks  or  shackles  for  confining  the  feet 
of  offenders  ;  —  formerly  fabricated  in  great 
quantities  at  Bilhoa. 


Methought  I  lay, 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes. 


Shak. 


BILB OQUET  {hil'bO'kBi'),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  The  toy 
called  a  cup  and  ball.  Todd. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  small  8-inch  mortar  to  throw 
shell. 

bIld'STEIN,  n.  [Ger.  bild,  an  image,  and  steiny 
a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  chiefly 
of  silica  and  alumina,  and  often  carved  into 
Chinese  figures  ;  figure-stone  ;  pagodite  ;  .agal- 
matolite.  Brande. 

BILE,  n.  [L.  bilis ;  Fr.  bile.]  An  animal  fluid  of 
yellow  or  greenish  color  and  nauseous  taste, 
secreted  in  the  liver,  partly  collected  in  the 
gall-bladder  and  discharged  into'the  lower  end 
of  the  duode7ium.  Its  purpose  is  supposed  to 
be  to  complete  the  digestive  process  in  the 
small  intestines,  by  aiding  in  the  separation  of 
the  chyle.  It  has  been  fancied  to  be  the  seat 
of  ill-humor.  Dunglison. 

BILE,  n.  [A.  S.  byl,  bile  \  Dut.  buil ;  Dan.  byld ; 
Ger.  beule.']  A  sore,  painful  tumor,  terminat- 
ing in  a  pustule. 

Thou  art  a  &ite  in  my  corrupted  blood.  Shak. 

;^=This  word  is  now  more  commonly  spelt  6oi7, 
although  the  orthography  of  bile  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  its  etymology  ;  and  it  is  so  spelt  in  the  old 
Dictionaries  of  Baret,  Cotgrave,  Huloet,  Martin,  &.c. 
Both  forms  are  given  in  the  principal  English  Dic- 
tionaries, and  both  are  still  more  or  less  in  use.  In 
the  first  edition  of  the  common  version  of  the  Bible 
(1611),  the  ortliography  is,  in  Job  ii.  7,  biles  ("  sore 
biles")  J  but  in  the  later  editions  it  is  boils.  Johnson 
says  of  the  word,  "  This  is  generally  spelt  boil ;  but,  I 
think,  less  properly."  Walker  gives  the  preference 
to  bile^  and  says,  "  improperly  boil  "  ;  but  Smart  notes 
bile  as  an  obsolete  orthography.  —  See  BoiL. 

BILE'-STONE,  ?t.  {Med.)  Biliary  concretion  or 
calculus.  Buchanan. 

BIL^E  (bilj),  n.  [Goth,  balgs ;  A.  S.  b(Blg,  or 
bylg^  a  bulge  ;  a  bag.] 

1.  {Naut.)  The  broadest  part  of  a  ship's  bot- 
tom, or  that  part  of  her  floor  upon  which  she 
would  rest  if  aground ;  bulge.  Skinner. 

2.  The  protuberant  part  of  a -cask;  —  called 
also  bulge. 

BILQJE,  V.  n.     [i.  BILGED  ;  pp.  BILGING,  BILGED.] 

(Naut.)  To  spring  aleak,  by  a  fracture  in  the 
bilge  ;  to  spring  aleak  ;  to  let  in  water.  Skinner. 

BIL'g^^D,  or  BILgtED,  a.  {Naut.)  Having  the 
bottom  stove  in.  Brande. 

BIL^E'-PUMP,  n.  {Mech.)  A  pump  to  draw 
water  from  the  bilge.  Ash. 

BIL^E'-WA-T^R,  n.  {Naut.)  Water  lying  in 
the  bilge  ;  foul  water.  Ash. 

BiL(;jE'-WAY,  n.  {Ship-building.)  One  of  the 
pieces  of  timber  placed  under  a  vessel's  bilge 
to  support  her  while  launching.  Dana. 

BIL'IA-RY  (bil'y?i-re)_,  a.  [L.  bilis,  bile.]  {Med.) 
Belonging  to  the  bile.  Arbuthnot. 

Biliary  calculi,  (Med.)  gall  stones,  or  concretions 
formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  the  bile  ducts,  and  some- 
times in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  They  sometimes 
contain  picromel,  but  are  usually  composed  of  from 
88  to  94  parts  of  cholosterine,  a  peculiar  crystalline 
substance,  and  of  from  6  to  12  parts  of  the  yellow 
matter  of  tlie  bile.  Dunglison. 

BI-LIM'BI,  n.  {Bot.)  The  Malayan  name  of  an 
acid  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Averrhoa ; 
blimbing;  —  used  in  pickles.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BIL'ING^-GATE,  7i.  See  BILLINGSGATE.      Pope. 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  RtLE.  —  g,  9^,  9,  g,  soft;   £!,  6,  c,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z;    1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


BILINGUAL 

BI-LIN'GUAL  (bi-ling'gw?!),  a.  [L.  bilinguis, 
double-tongued ;  bis,  twice,  and  lingua,  a 
tongue.]  Having  two  tongues  or  languages ; 
bilinguous.  Gent.  Mag. 

BI-LIN'GUIST,  n.  One  who  speaks  two  lan- 
guages. Hamilton. 

BI-LIN'OUOyS  (bi-ling'gwus),  a.  [L.  bilinguis, 
from  bis,  twice,  and  lingua,  a  tongue.]  Having 
or  speaking  two  tongues  ;  bilingual.    Johnson. 

BIL'IOUS  (bil'yus),  a.     [It.biliosus;   bills,  bile.] 

1.  Consisting  of  bile.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  caused  by,  bile  ;  as,  "  Bil- 
ious fever.*' 

BI-LIT'^R-AL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  litera,  a 
letter.]  Consisting  of  two  letters.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

t  BJ-LIVE',  ad.     Same  as  Belive.  Spenser. 

BILK,  V.  a.  [Goth,  bi-laikan,  to  scoff,  to  deride.] 
[i,  BILKED  ;  pp.  BILKING,  BILKED.]  To  cheat ; 
to  defraud;  to  deceive;  to  elude. 

But  be  sure,  says  he,  don't  you  bilk  me.  Spectator. 

BILK,  n.     A  cheat ;  a  trick,     [r.]  Congreve. 

BILL,  a.     [A.  S.  bile.l     The  beak  of  a  fowl. 

In  his  hlU 
An  olive  leaf  he  brings  — pacific  sign!  Milton. 

BILL,  n.  [A.  S.  6*7;  W.bwyel;  But.  bijl;  Ger. 
beil;  Dan.  bile;  Sw.  bila."] 

1.  A  hatchet  with  a  hooked  point,  like  the 
bill  of  a  bird,  often  used  by  gardeners  in  prun- 
ing hedges,  and  hence  called  a  hedge  bill,  or 
hedging  bill.  Johnson. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  sword;  a  battle-axe. 

Now  were  sent  into  France  hundreds,  and  some  not  able 
to  draw  a  bow  or  carry  a  bill.  HaU. 

3.  {Naut.)  The  point  at  the  extremity  of  the 
■fluke  of  an  anchor.  Dana. 

BILL,  n.  [Low  L.  billa,  probably  from  L.  pila, 
a  ball,  any  thing  round  or  rolled  up  ;  Fr.  billet.} 

1.  A  formal  statement  of  particular  things  in 
writing;  as,  "A  shopman's  bill  of  goods  pur- 
chased *' ;  "A  physician's  bill  for  services  "  ; 
*'  The  bill  which  advertises  a  concert  or  a  play." 

2.  (Law.)  A  formal  complaint  in  writing  to 
a  court  of  justice;  as,  ^^  A  bill  in  equity  "  ;  "a 
bill  of  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  "  :  —  d,  record, 
or  written  statement,  of  proceedings  in  an  ac- 
tion ;  as,  "A  bill  of  exceptions"  :  —  a  written 
statement  of  the  terms  of  a  contract,  or  specifi- 
cation of  the  items  of  a  demand  or  counter 
demand;  as-,  "A  bill  of  exchange"" ;  "A  bill 
of  sale"  ;  "  A  bi-ll  of  credit  "  ;  "A  bill  of  par- 
ticulars :  "  —  a  draft  of  a  proposed  act  pre- 
sented to  a  legislature ;  a  proposed  or  pro- 
jected law.  Burrill. 

Bill  in  equity  or  clmncerij,  a  complaint  in  writing, 
under  oath,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  to  the  chan- 
cellor or  judge  or  judges  of  a  court  of  equity,  setting 
forth  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  upon  which  the 
complaint  is  founded,  and  praying  for  such  equitable 
relief  as  the  party  may  conceive  himself  entitled  to, 
or  the  court  may  deem  proper  to  grant.  —  Bill  of  credit, 
paper  issued  by  the  authority  of  a  state  on  the  faith 
of  the  state,  and  des  gned  to  circulate  as  money. — 
Bill  of  exceptions,  a  formal  statement  in  writing  of 
exceptions  taken  to  the  opinion,  decision,  or  direction 
of  a  judg ',  delivered  during  the  trial  of  a  cause  —  its 
object  being  to  present  the  exceptions  to  a  full  court, 
or  to  a  superior  court,  for  review  after  trial.  —  Bill  of 
exchange,  a  written  order  or  request  addressed  by  one 
person  to  another,  desiring  him  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  to  a  third  person,  or  to  any  other  to  whom 
that  third  person  shall  order  it  to  be  paid,  or  it  may 
be  payable  to  the  bearer;  also  called  a  draft.  —  BiU 
of  fare,  an  account  of  the  different  ditshes  prepared  for 
an  entertainment  or  feast.  —  Bill  of  health,  a  writing 
signed  by  the  proper  authorities  certifying  the  state 
of  health  in  a  vessel.  —  Bill  of  lading,  a  written  state- 
ment, signed  by  the  master  of  a  vessel,  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  goods  on  board,  and  undertaking, 
with  certain  exceptions,  to  carry  and  deliver  them, 
for  a  certain  remuneration  or  freightage,  to  the  con- 
signee, or  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  or  his 

order,  in  as  good  condition  as  when  received Bill 

of  mortality,  a  writing  or  paper  showing  the  number 

of  deaths  in  a  place  within  a  time  specified Bill  of 

particulars,  a  written  specification  of  the  particulars 
of  the  demand  for  which  an  action  at  law  is  brought, 
or  nf  a  defendant's  set-off  against  such  demand. — 
Bill  of  -parcels,  {Merch.)  an  account  of  goods  sold 
given  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  containing  the  quan- 
tities and  prices  of  the  articles,  with  a  statement  of 
the  date  aud  terms  of  credit.  —  Bill  of  rights,  a  formal 
declaration  in  writing  of  popular  rights"  and  liberties, 
usually  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  statute,  and  pro- 
mulgated on  occasions  of  revolution,  or  the  establish- 
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ment  of  new  forms  of  government  or  new  constitu- 
tions—  Bill  of  sale,  a  deed  or  writing,  underseai, 
evidencing  the  sale  of  personal  property,  and  convey- 
ing the  title  to  it ;  an  assignment  in  writing  of  chat- 
tels persona]  ;  in  particular,  an  instrument  by  which 
tli^property  in  ships  and  vessels  is  conveyed.  —  Bill 
ofsifrlit,  a  form  of  entry  at  the  custom-house  by  which 
goods,  respecting  which  the  importer  is  not  possessed 
of  full  information,  may  be  provisionally  landed  for 
examination. 

BILL,  V.  n.  To  caress,  as  doves  by  joining  bills. 
"  Doves  will  hill  after  pecking."         B.  Jonson. 

BILL,  V.  a.  To  publish  by  an  advertisement.  "  A 
composition  that  he  biUed  about."   L' Estrange. 

B1L'L.\GE,  n.  (Naut.)  The  breadth  of  the  floor 
of  a  ship  when  lying  aground.  Jameson. 

BILL'BOOK  (-bflk),  n.  (Com.)  A  book  in  which 
all  kinds  of  bills  payable  and  bills  receivable 
are  recorded.  Bouvier. 

BILLED  (bild),  p.  a.  {Ornith.)  Furnished  with 
a  bill ;  — used  in  composition.  Pennant. 

BlL'LpT,  n.     [Fr.  billet ;  Sp.  billete.'] 

1.  A  short  letter  ;  a  note.  Spectator. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  ticket  directing  soldiers  at  what 
house  to  lodge.  Johnson. 

3.  [Fr.  billot.']  A  small  log  of  wood  ;  a  piece 
of  wood.  Digby. 

4.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  in  Norman  build- 
ings. It  consists  of  short,  small,  cylindrical 
pieces,  two  or  three  inches  long,  placed  in  hol- 
low mouldings  at  intervals  equal  to  their  own 
length.  —  See  Billet-Moulding.        Francis. 

5.  (Her.)  A  bearing  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
square.  ,  Brande. 

BIL'L^T,  V.   a.        [i.  BILLETED  ;    pp.  BILLETING, 

BILLETED.]  (Mil.)  To  direct  by  ticket  where 
to  lodge,  as  soldiers ;  to  quarter  as  soldiers  in 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  place. 

They  refused  to  suffer  the  soldiers  to  be  biUetetJ  upon 
them.  Clarendon. 

BIL'L^T,  v.  re.  (Mil.)  To  be  quartered  as  soldiers  ; 
to  lodge.  Prideaux. 

BIL'LPT-CA'BLE,  n.  (Arch.)  A  Norman  mould- 
ing. Ed.  Ency. 

BILLET-DOUX  (bil'l»-d6')  [bil'le-dS,  P.  E.  F.  R. ; 
bil-yii-d6',  Sm.],  re.;  pi.  billets-doux  (bil'lj- 
dSz').  [Fr.  billet,  a  note,  and  doux,  sweet.]  An 
affectionate  billet ;  a  love-letter.  Pope. 

BIL'L^T-HEAD,  re.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  simple 
carved  work,  bending  over  and  out,  at  the  prow 
of  a  vessel. — See  Head.  Dana. 

BIL'L^IT-MOULD'ING,    ^..^ ^^ 

n.  (Arch.)  An  orna-  1^ 
ment  used  in  string- 
courses  and  the  archivolts  of  windows  and 
doors,  consisting  of  short  and  small  bits  of  cylin- 
drical stone,  with  spaces  between  them.  Britton. 

BILL'FISH,  n.    (Ich.)  1.  A  fish  closely  related  to 

Belone ;  Scomber  Esox.  Van  aer  Hoeven. 

2.  The  gar-pike.  Thompson. 

BILL'HOOK  (-hflk),  re.     A  small  hatchet. 

BILL'IARD  (biryiird),  a.  Belonging  to  the  play 
at  billiards  ;  as,  ^*  A  billiard  tahle.^* 

BILL'IAED§  (bil'yjrdz),  re.  pi.  [Fr.  billard.']  A 
game  played  with  balls  and  cues,  or  rods,  on  a 
large,  oblong  table,  having  pockets  at  the  cor- 
ners and  sides.  Each  player  endeavors,  by 
striking  his  own  ball  with  a  cue,  to  hit  certain 
other  balls,  or  to  force  a  ball  other  than  his  own 
into  a  pocket.  Hoyle. 

BILL'ING,  re.     Act  of  joining  bills,  or  caressing. 

BILL'ING,  p.  a.  Caressing  by  joining  bills.  Moore. 

BIL'LING§-GATE,  re.  [The  name  of  a  market  in 
London,  noted  for  fish  and  for  foul  language.] 
Profane  or  foul  language  ;  ribaldry ;  —  ivritten, 
also,  bilingsgate.  Pope. 

BILL'ION  (bil'yun),  re.  [Fr.,  contracted  from  bis, 
twice)  and  million,  a  million.]  According  to  the 
French  method  of  numeration  in  use  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  in  the  XJ.  S.  a  thousand 
millions,  or  1,000,000,000;  according  to  the 
English  method  used  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  British  Provinces,  a  million  of  millions,  or 
1,000000,000000.  Greenleaf. 

BILL'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  bIll'mEn.     One   who  uses  a 
.  bill.  Huloet. 


BINARY 

BIL'LdJV,n.  [Fr.]  (Coinage.)  A  composition 
of  gold  and  silver  alloyed  with  copper,  which 
predominates.  Political  Diet. 

BiL'LOT,  re.  (Fr.  billot,  a  block,  a  log.]  Gold 
or  silver  bullion  in  the  mass.  Crabb. 

BIL'LOW  (bll'lo),  m.    [A.  S.  bilig,  a  bulge,  a  bag; 

Dut.  bolge-l      A  wave  swollen  by  the  wind;   a 

surge ;  a  breaker.  Spenser. 

But  when  loud  billows  laeh  the  aounding  ehoie, 

The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar.  Pope, 

Syn. —  See  Wave. 

BIL'LOW,  V.  n.  To  swell  or  roll  as  a  wave. 
"  The  billowing  snow."  Prior. 

bIl'LOW,  v.  a.    To  raise  in  waves.  Young. 

BiL'LOW-BEAT'EN,    a.     Tossed  by  billows. 

BIL'LpW-Y  (bil'lo-e),  a.  Swelling ;  turgid.  "  The 
billowy  foam."  Thomson. 

BILL'-P0ST-5E,  «.  One  who  posts  bills  or  ad- 
vertisements. 


BILL'-STICK-?E,    l 
or  advertisement. 


One  who  pastes  up  a  bill 
Booth. 


BI-LO'BATE,  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Gr.  iolids,  a 
lobe.]     (Bot.)  Having  two  lobes.  Crabb. 

(Bot.)  Having  two  lobes  ;  bi- 
Pennant. 

(Bot.)  Having 
P.  Cyc. 
BI-L6c'U-LAE,    a.     [L.  bis,  twice,    and  ( 
loculus,  a  small  place.]    (JBot.)  Having 
two  cells.  Brande. 

BI-MAC'U-LATE,  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  macula, 
a  spot.]     Having  two  spots.  Brande. 


BI-L0'BAT-5D,  a. 
lobate ;  bilobed. 

Bi'LOBED  (bi'lobd),  a. 
two  lobes. 


BI-MAC'U-LAT-5D, 
maculate. 


Having  two   spots ;  bi- 
Pennant. 


BI-MA'NA,  re.  pi.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  manus,  a 
hand.]  (Zobl.)  Two-handed  animals  ;  ■ —  a  term 
applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  highest  order  of  mam- 
malia, of  which  man  is  the  type  and  the  sole 
genus.  Brande. 

BI'MANE,  a.  [L.  Jis; twice,  and  manus,  a  hand.] 
Having  two  hands,  Kirby. 

BI-MA'NOyS  [bi-ma'nus,  K.  C.  O.],  a.  Having 
two  hands  ;  bimane. '  P.  Cyc. 

BI-MAR'gi-NATE,  a.  (Conch.)  Noting  shells 
which  have  a  double  margin  as  far  as  the  lip. 

t  BI-MA'EI-AN,  Bf-MAE'!-CAL,  a.  [L.  Us,  twice, 
and  mare,  the  sea.]  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  two 
seas.  Ash. 

BI-ME'DI-AL,  re.  &  a.  [L.  bis  and  Eng.  medial.'] 
(Geom.)  The  sum,  or  noting  the  sum,  of  two 
lines  commensurable  only  in  power,  as  of  the 
side  and  diagonal  of  a  square,  when  this  sum  is 
incommensurable  with  respect  to  either.  Davies. 

BI-MEM'BRAL,  a.     Having  two  members.  Gibbs. 

BI-MEN'SAL,  a.  [L.  his,  twice,  and  mensis,  a 
month.]     Occurring  every  two  months.  Smart. 

Bl-MES'TEI-AL,  a.  [L.  bimestris,  of  two  months' 
duration  ;  fromiis,  twice,  and  mensis,  a  month.] 
Happening  every  two  months  :  —  continuing 
two  months.  Qu.  Rev. 


BI-MONTH'LY,  a. 
bimensal. 


Occurring  every  two  months ; 
Barrett. 


bIn,  re.     [A.  S.  bin,  a  manger,  bin ;  Dut.  binne.] 
A  cell  or  chest  for  grain,  bread,  wine,  &c. 

t  BIN.    The  old  word  for  he  and  been.         Nares. 
bIN-AR-SE'NI-ATE,  re.    A  salt  having  two  equiva- 
lents of  arsenic  acid  to  one  of  the  base.  Graham. 

BI'NA-EY,  a.   [L.  binarius,  relating  to  two  ;  hini,, 
two' ;  Fir.  binaire.]    Two  ;  dual ;  double. 

A  Unary  number  (Jlrith.)  is  a  number  consisting  of 
two  digits.  —  Binary  scale,  (Math.)  a  uniform  scale 
whose  ratio  is  2.  —  Binary  arithmetic  is  that  in  which 
numbers  are  expressed  according  to  the  binary  scale. 
—  Binary  logarithms,  a  system  of  logarithms,  con-, 
trived  and  calculated  by  Euler,  in  which  1  is  the  log- 
arithm of  9,  2  of  4,  &c.  —  Binary  star,  (Astron.)  a 
double  star  whose  members  revolve  about  their  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity.  —  Binary  compound,  ( Chem.)  a 
compound  of  two  elements ;  thus  water  is  a  binary 
compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  —  Binary  measure, 
(Mus.)  two-fold  or  double  measure ;  common  time. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FAEE,  FAE,  fAsT,  fALL;   HEIR,  HEE; 


BINARY 

BI'NA-RY,  ».     The  constitution  of  two. 

To  make  two,  or  a  binary,  odd  but  one  unto  one.  Fotherby. 

BI'NATE,  a.  [L.  biiius,  two  and  two,  and  natuSy 
born.]  {Bot.)  Growing  in  pairs  or  couples ; 
noting  two  bodies  of  trie  same  nature,  spring- 
ing from  one  point.  P,  Cyc. 

BIND,  V.  a.  [Goth,  binden ;  A.  S.  hindan  ;  Ger. 
binden.^  [t.  bound  ;  pjo.  binding,  bound. — 
Bounden  is  not  now  used  except  in  an  adjective 
form.] 

1.  To  confine  with  cords  or  bonds ;  to  en- 
chain ;  to  restrain  from  liberty  or  freedom  of 
motion. 

No  man  could  biTid  him  —  no,  not  with  chains.   Mark  v.  3. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  bandage  ;  to  enwrap. 
Give  me  another  horse;  bind  up  my  wounds.         Shak. 

3.  To  fasten  together  by  a  ligature  ;  to  tie. 

Gather  ye  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bun- 
dles. Matt.  xiii.  30. 

4.  To  connect  closely. 

His  life  is  bound  up  in  the  lad's  life.  Gen.  xliv.  30. 

5.  To  restrain  in  any  manner  ;  to  restrict. 

Now  I  am  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.  S/tak. 

Though  passion  be  the  most  obvious  and  general,  yet  it  is 
not  tlie  only  cause  that  binds  up  the  understanding.     Zocke. 

6.  To  engage  by  a  vow  or  a  promise ;  to 
oblige  by  duty. 

Every  bond  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul  shall 
stand.  Num.  xxx.  4. 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to.  Shak. 

7.  To  confirm  ;  to  ratify. 

Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven.  Matt.  xvi.  ID. 

8.  To  form  a  border  around  so  as  to  prevent 
from  ravelling ;  as,  **  To  bind  a  garment  or  a 
carpet." 

9.  To  make  costive. 

Rhubarb  hath  manifestly  in  it  parts  of  contrary  opera^ 
tlons;  ports  that  purge,  and  parts  that  bind  the  body.  Bacon. 

10.  To  put  in  a  cover;  as,  "To  bind  a  book." 
To  bind  to,  to  oblige  to  serve  some  one, —  To  bind 

over^  (^Law.)  to  oblige  to  make  appearance. 

Syn.  —  Bind  the  hands  of  a  criminal;  tie  him  to 
the  stake  ;  fasten  with  a  cord.  —  Bind  is  more  coercive 
than  obliEre  ;  oblige  than  engage.  We  are  bound  by  an 
oath ;  obliged  by  circumstances ;  engaged  by  promises. 

BIND,  V.  •>%.  1.  To  contract ;  to  grow  stiff  and 
hard.       • 

A  spacious  walk  of  the  finest  gravel,  made  to  bind  and 
unite  so  firmly  that  it  seems  one  continued  stone.         Tatler. 

2.  To  make  or  become  costive. 

The  whey  of  milk  dotli  loose;  the  milk  doth  bind.  Herbert. 

3.  To  be  obligatory. 

The  promises  bet^ween  a  Swiss  and  an  Indian,  in  the 
woods  of  America,  are  binding  to  them,  though  they  are  per- 
fectly in  a  state  of  nature.  Locke. 

BIND,  n.  1.  A  stalk  of  hops,  so  called  from  its 
twining  or  being  bound  around  a  pole. 

Mortimm: 

2.  {Mus.)  A  tie  or  ligature  to  connect  notes. 

Brande. 

3.  (Mipinff.)  Indurated  clay  or  argillaceous 
slate  in  6oal  mines  ;  —  called  also  chinch. 

Buchanan. 

BIND'^^j  W"  1-  One  who  binds  ;  u,  man  whose 
trade  it  is  to  bind  books. 

2.  Any  thing  used  to  bind ;  a  bandage. 

BIND'pU-Y,  n.  A  place  where  books  are  bound. 
[A  new  word,  reputed  to  be  of  American  origin. 
P.  Cyc.-] 

BiND'iNG,  n.    1.  A  bandage.  Tatler, 

2.  The  cover  of  a  book,  Do7ine. 

3.  Something  that  secures  the  edges  of  tex- 
tile fabrics  from  ravelling. 

BIND'ING,  p.  a.  Making  fast :  —  obliging ;  obliga- 
tory :  —  astringent. 

BiND'JNG-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  binding. 
[k-]  Coleridge. 

BIND'-WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
whose  stems,  in  the  greater  number  of  species, 
are  herbaceous  and  twining;  Coniiti^ulus  or 
Calystegia,  Loudon. 

BIND'WOOD  (-wud),  n.  The  vulgar  name  of  ivy 
in  Scotland ;  — pronounced  bin'wild.  Jamieson. 

BINE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  slender  stem  of  a  plant;  as, 
**  A  hop  bine."  P.  Cyc. 
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BI-NEE'VATE,  a.  [L.  Ms,  twice,  and  nervus,  a 
nerve.]  {Ent.)  Noting  the  wing  of  an  insect 
when  supported  by  only  two  nerves.       Brande. 

BING,  11.     A  heap.  Crair/. 

bIn'NA-CLE,  n.  '  [Fr.  habitacle,  a  little  habita- 
tion.] {Naut.)  The  compass-box  of  a  ship  ;  — 
formerly  called  hittacle.  Mar.  Diet. 

bIn'NY,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  carp  family  ; 
the  barbel  of  the  Nile.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BIN'O-CLE,  n.  [L.  bini,  two,  and  oculus,  the 
eye;  Fr.  binocle.'[  {Optics.)  A  telescope  with 
two  tubes,  by  which  an  object  is  viewed  with 
both  eyes  at  the  same  time ;  a  binocular  tele- 
scope. Button. 

BI-NOC'D-LAE,   a.     Having  or  using  two  eyes ; 
employing  both  eyes  at  once. 
Binocular  telescope,  (  Optics.)  one  to  which  both  eyes 
.  may  be  applied  j  same  as  binocle. 

dI-N6c'U-LATE,  k.  Same  as  Binocular.  Craig. 

Bl-NOC'U-LUS,  n.  {Zoljl.)  A  genus  of  phyllopods, 
inhabiting  fresh-water  ditches,  and  resembling 
the  king-crab.  Van  der  Hoeven. 

BI-NO'Mf-AL,  a.  [L.  Ks,  twice,  and  nomen,  a 
name.]  {Algebra.)  Noting  an  expression  or 
quantity  composed  of  only  two  terms  connect- 
ed by  the  signs  plus  or  minus. 

Binomial  theorem,  the  theorem  which  has  for  its 
object  to  demonstrate  the  law  of  formation  of  any 
power  of  a  binomial.  Davies. 

BI-NO'M!-AL,  n.  {Algebra.)  An  expression  con- 
sisting of  two  terms  connected  by  the  sign  -|- 
or  — .  Davies. 

BI-N6m'I-NAL,  a.  Having  or  comprising  two 
names  ;  binominous.     [n.]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

BI-N0m'[-NOUS,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  nomen,  a 
name.]     Having  two  names.        Dr.  T.  Fuller. 

BJ-n6T',  n.  [Fr.  binoter,  to  till  or  dig  land  a  sec- 
ond time.]  {Agric.)  A  variety  of  double  moidd- 
boarded  plough.  Loudon. 

BI-n6t'0-N0US,  a.  [L.  binus,  double,  and  tonus, 
atone.]  (il/tes.)  Consisting  of  two  notes.  Boag. 

BI'NOys,  a.  [L.  binus,  double.]  {Bot.)  Existing 
in  pairs;  —  applied  to  leaves  when  there  are 
only  two  upon  a  plant.       ^  Ogilvie. 

BI-NOx'JDE, n.  \Jj. binus,  double,  and'Eng. oxide.] 
{Chem.)  A  neutral  compound  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen  and  one  equivalent  of  some 
other  body  ;  as,  "Binoxide  of  nitrogen."  Called 
also  deutoxide.  Faraday. 

BI-0(J'|;L-LATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  ocellus, 
a  little  eye.]  {Ent.)  Marked  with  two  eye-like 
spots.  Brande. 

BI-O-DY-NAM'JCS,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  /3<of,  life,  and  iliva- 
fiis,  power.]  (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  vital  forces 
or  activity.  Dunglison. 

BI-6g'KA-PH?R  (bl-og'rj-fur),  re.  [Gr.  yS/oj,  life, 
and  yp(i^w,'to  write;  Fr.  biographe.]  A  writer 
of  biography.  Addison. 

BI-O-GRAPH'IC,  la.    Relating  to,  or  consist- 

BI-0-GEAPH'!-CAL,  i  ing  of,  biography.  Warton. 

BI-g-GKAPH'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  biographical 
manner.  '  Ec.  Rev. 

BI-6g'RA-PHIZE,  v.  a.  To  write  the  biography 
or  life  of. 

George  Fox,  William  Penn,  Wesley,  and  Whiteficld  are  all 
that  I  feel  solicitous  to  biographize.  Southey. 

BI-OG'EA-PHY  (bl-5g'rii-fe),  re.  [Gr.  /3ras,  life, 
and  ypdipoi,  to  write ;  Fr.  biographic.']  The  art 
of  writing  an  account  of  the  lives  of  individu- 
als ;  the  history  of  the  life  of  an  individual. 

The  life  of  Cowley,  notwithstanding  the  penury  of  Eng- 
lish biographp,  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Sprat.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Biography  is  the  history  of  the  life  of  an 
individual;  l-^e  13  also  used  in  the  same  sense;  as, 
"  The  Biographies  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ;  "  "  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets  ;  "  "  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson."  .Autobiogra- 
phy is  the  life  of  an  individual  written  by  himself;  as, 
"  The  Aut.oHography  of  Franklin."  Memoir  is  a  bi- 
ography, or  a  biographical  notice,  of  greater  or  less 
extent ;  as,  "  The  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully  ;  " 
"  The  Memoir  of  Paley," 

Bi-OL'p-GY,  re.  [Gr.  (Sioj,  life,  and  Uyoi,  a  dis- 
course.]   The  science  of  life.  t)r.  Black. 


BIQUINTILE 

BI'O-TINE,  re.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed 
chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  and  found 
among  the  volcanic  products  of  Mount  Vesuvi- 
us ;  —  named  from  M.  Biot.  Dana. 

Bi'O-vAc,  »i.    See  Bivouac.  Johnson. 

BIP'A-EOIJS^  [bjp'ii-riis,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
bi'pj-riis,  S.],  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  ani pario,  to  be- 
get.]    Bringing  forth  two  at  a  birth.     Johnson. 

BI-PAE'T!-BLE,  ,„.      ^sot.)  Divisible   into   two 
BI-PAE'TILE,      5  parts.  Loudon. 

Bi-PAE'TI?NT  (bl-pa.r'shent),  a.  [L.  bis,  in  two, 
and  partio,  partiens,  to  divide.]  {Math.)  Di- 
viding into  two  equal  parts.  Crabb. 

BIP'AR-tITE  "[bip'»r-tlt,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
bi'p^r-tit,  S.],a.  [L.  fri's,  twice,  audi  partio,  par- 
titus,  to  divide.]  {Bot.)  Having  two  corre- 
spondent parts.  Glanville. 

BI-PAE-Tl"TipN  (bl-piir-tish'un),  re.  A  division 
into  two  parts.  '  Johnson. 

BI-PEC'TI-NATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  pecten, 
pectinis,  a  comb.]  Having  two  margins  toothed 
like  a  comb.  Brande. 

Bi'PjpD,  re.  [L.  bipes,  two-footed;  bis,  twice,  and 
pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  {Zoiil.)  An  animal  with  two 
feet. 

BIP'E-DAL,  a.  Two  feet  in  length ;  having  two 
feet,     [r.]  Coles. 

BI-p£l'TATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  pelta,  a 
shield.]    Defended  by  a  double  shield.  Brande. 

BI-p£n'NATB,      >„.      [L.fe,  twice-,  and  pmrea- 
BI-PEN'NAT-$D>  )  tus,   winged,    from  penna,    a 

feather,  a  wing.]      {Ent.)    Having  two  wings. 

"  All  bipennated  insects.  Derham. 

Bi-PBJV'JVJS,  re.  [L.]  An  axe  with  two  blades, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  handle.  FairhoU. 


BI'PE^,n.  II..,  two-footed.]  {ZoOl.)  A  genus 
of  saurian  reptiles  resembUng  seps,  but  having 
only  the  posterior  pair  of  feet.  Agasdz. 

BI-p£t'A-LOUS,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Gr.  nlra- 
loD,  a  petal.]  {Bot.)  Having  two  petals  or 
flower  leaves.  Johnson. 

BI-PIN'NATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
pinnatus,  winged  ;  pinna,  a  feather, 
a  wing.]     {Bot.)  Twice  pinnate. 

BI-PIN-NAT'I-FID,  a.  [L.  Ms,  twice, 
pinnatus,  winged,  and  findo,  to  di- 
vide.] {Bot^  Twice  pinnatifid; 
pinnatifid  with  the  lobes  again  pin- 
natifid. Gray. 

BrPLJ-CATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Doubly  folded,  trans- 
versely, as  some  cotyledons.  Henshw. 

Bl-PLig'I-TY,  (bS-plis'e-te),  re.  [L.  its,  twice,  and 
plico,  plimtus,  to  fold.]  Keduplication ;  doub- 
ling,    [k.]  Roget. 

BI-PO'LAR,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Eng.  polar.] 
Doubly  polar  ;  having  two  poles.         Co!     ' ' 


BI-Pg-LAR'I-TY,  n.   Double  polarity.  N.  B.  Rev. 

BI'pSnt,  fa.    {Bibliography.)    Relating  to 

BI-PON'TjNE,  5  editions  of  classic  authors  print- 
ed at  Deux-Ponts  (L.  Bipontium),  Germany. 

Dibdin. 

Bl-PUNCT'U-AL,  a.    [L.  bis,  twice,  a.nA  punctum, 
a  point.]     Having  two  points.      Bailey.     Scott. 


BI-PU'PIL-LATE,  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  ;   ^ , 

the  pupil  of  the  eye.]  {Zool.)  Noting  two'  dots 
or  pupils  of  a  diff'erent  color  in  an  eye-like  spot 
on  the  wing  of  a  butterfiy.  Brande. 

Bl-aUAD'RATE  (bi-kwod'rsit)  [bi-kwod'rat,  J.  F. 
Sm. ;  bi-kwSi'drat,  S.  W.  Ja.  K. ;  bik'wii-drat, 
P.],  re.  [L.  Ms,  twice,  and  quadratus,  squared.] 
{Algebra.)  The  square  of  the  square,  or  the 
fourth  power.  Harris. 

BI-QUA-DEAT'IO,  re.     Same  as  Biquadrate. 

Bl-aUA-DEAT'!C,  u,.  {Algebra.)  Relating  to  the 
fourtii  power.  Harris. 

Biquadratic  eguation,  an  equation  in  which  tlie  un- 
known quantity  rises  to  the  fourth,  but  not  to  a  high- 
er power.  Brande. 

BI-QUIN'TILE,  re.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  qiiintus, 
the  fifth.]     {Astron.)  An  aspect  of  the  planets 
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when  they  are  distant  from  each  other  by  twice 
the  fifth  part  of  a  great  circle,  or  Hi".      Craig. 

BI-RA  DI-ATE,      )  (j_      [^l,  jjj^  twice,  and  radio, 

BI-EA'DJ-AT-^D,  ^  radiattis,     to     furnish     with 

beams  or  rays.]     Having  two  rays.        Bramde. 

BIRCH,  n.  [A.  S.  birce ;  Dut.  berJce ;  Ger.  birke.'] 
A  well-known  tree  of  several  species,  forming 
the  genus  Betula.  The  common  birch  of  Hu- 
rope  (Bctafa  alba),  though  not  much  valued  for 
its  timber,  is  among  the  most  useful  trees  of 
northern  latitudes.    '  P.  Cyc. 

BIRCH,  a.  Made  of,  or  derived  from,  birch  ; 
birchen  ;  as,  "  A  birch  rod." 

BIRCH'-Br66m,  n.    A  broom  made  of  birch. 

BIR'CHEN  (blr'chn),  a.  [A.  S.  bircen;  Dut.  ber- 
ken.1     Made  of  birch. 

His  beavered  brow  a  HrcJten  garland  bears.  JPope. 

BIRCH'— WINE,  n.  "Wine  made  of  the  vernal  juice 
of  the  birch,  and  once  held  in  high  estimation. 

T,  Warton. 
BIRD,   n.     [A.  S.]      The  generic  name  for  the 
feathered  race  ;  a  two-legged,  winged,  feathered 
animal,  oviparous  and  vertebrated ;  a  fowl. 

Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove.       Milton. 
Birds  are  divided,  by  Gray,  into  the  following  or- 
ders :  jlccipitres,  Passeres,  Scaitsnres,  ColumbtE,  Galli- 
ntB,  Struthiones,  Orallai,  and  Aaseres. 

JKg^-  See,  under  the  names  of  the  several  orders  of 
birds,  the  names  of  the  several  families,  and,  under 
those  of  the  families,  the  names  of  the  several  sub- 
families, with  an  illustrative  cut  of  one  of  the  species. 

BIRD,  V.  n.     To  catch  or  shoot  birds. 

I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house,  to  break- 
fast; after,  we  II  a.-birding  together.  Shak. 


An   arrow  formerly  used  for 
Shak. 


Loudon. 


BIRD'-BOLT,  n. 
shooting  birds. 

BIRD'-OApE,  n.  A  small  enclosure  of  wicker  or 
wire-work  for  confining  birds.  Arbuthnot. 

BIRD'— CALL,  n.  A  pipe  for  imitating  the  notes 
of  birds.  Cotgrave. 

BIRD'-CATCH-ISR,  n.     One  who  catches  birds. . 

BIRD'-CATCH-ING,  n.  The  act  of  catching  birds. 

BIRD'— CHJBR-EY,  n.  A  tree  whose  fruit  is  much 
eaten  by  birds  ;  Prunus  padus. 

BIRD'JgR,  h.     A  bird-catcher. 

BIRD'-EYE  (bird'!),  a.  Seen  from  above,  as  by  a 
bird.  "  A  bird-eye  landscape."  —  See  Bibd's- 
EYE.  Burke. 

BIRD'-EYED  (bird'id),  a.  Having  eyes  quick  in 
sight,  like  those  of  a  bird.  B.  Sanson. 

BIRD'— PAN-CI-5R,  n.  One  who  delights  in  birds  ; 
one  who  keeps  and  trades  in  birds. 

B'iRD'ING-PIEOE,  n.    A  fowling-piece.         Shak. 

BIRD'LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  bird.  Niccols. 

Bi'RD'LlME,  n.  A  glutinous  substance  usually 
made  by  fermenting  the  inner  bark  of  the  holly- 
tree  and  mixing  the  product  with  niit-oil  or 
grease ;  —  used  for  catching  small  birds  by 
spreading  it  upon  twigs  so  as  to  entangle  their 
feet  when  they  alight.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed, also,  for  catching  mice  and  other  ver- 
min. P-  Cyc. 

BIRD'LIMED  (-limd),  a.  Spread  to  insnare.  Howell. 

BIRD 'MAN,  n.    A  bird-catcher.  L' Estrange. 

BIRD-OF-PAR'A-DISE, 
n.  (brnith.)  A  bird 
of  several  species, 
some  of  which  are 
very  beautiful.  The 
skin  of  this  bird,  de- 
prived of  the  wings 
and  feet,  has  long 
formed  a  high- 
priced  article  of  ex- 
port from  the  east- 
ern parts  of  the 
world,  the  beauty 
of  its  plumage  caus- 
ing it  to  be  highly 
esteemed  as  an 
ornament  by  the  la- 
dies of  all  countries. 

Brande.      Paradis'ea  apoda  of  Linnasus. 


BIRD'-OR-GAN,  n.  A  small  barrel  organ  used  in 
teaching  birds  to  sing.  Ogilvie. 

BIRD'-PiSP-PJElR,  re.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  capsi- 
cum, bearing  a  small  pod,  from  which  Cayenne- 
pepper  is  made ;  Capsicum  baccatum.   Loudon. 

BiRD'§'-CHER-RY,  n.     See  Bird-oheuey. 

BiRD'§'-EYE  (birdz'i),  re'.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Primula;  a  species  of  primrose;  Primu- 
lafarinosa.  Loudon. 

BiRD'§'-EYE,  a.  Noting  a  view  of  aii  object,  or 
place,  as  seen  from  above,  as  by  a  bird. 

Bird's-eye  view,  (F.  Arts.)  a  view  taken  from  a 
great  elevation ,  the  point  of  sight  being  at  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  above  the  objects  viewed  and  de- 
lineated. It  is  a  useful  mode  of  drawing  to  represent 
extensive  districts  of  country,  battle  fields,  panoramic 
views,  Stc.  Brande. 

BiRD'§'-EYE-MA'PLE,  n.  Curled  maple ;  —  ex- 
tensively used  in  cabinet  work.  Craig. 

BIRD'§'-FOOT  (birdz'filt),  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Ornithopus,  having  pods  like  the 
claws  of  a  small  bird.  Loudon. 

B'iRD'§'-M6uTH,  re.  {Arch.)  An  interior  notch 
cut  in  the  end  of  a  piece  of  timber  to  receive 
the  edge  of  a  pole  or  plate.  Weale. 

BIED'^'-NEST,  re.  1.  The  place  built  by  birds, 
where  they  deposit  their  eggs. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  several  species. 

The  edible  iird's-nest,  used  as  food  by  "the  Chinese, 
is  a  mucilaginous  substance,  and  is  the  nest  of  a  spe- 
cies of  swallow  found  in  Java,  Sumatra,  &c. 

BIRD'-SPI-D^R,  re.     A  species  of  spider.    Kirby. 

BiRD'§'— TARE?  (birdz't4rz),re.  A  plant.  Johnson. 

BIRD'^'-TONGUE  (birdz'tung),  re.  {Bot.)  A  per- 
ennial plant ;  marsh  groundsel.  Crdbb. 

BIRD'-WIT-T^D,  a.  Not  having  the  faculty  of 
attention.  Craig. 

BI'REME,  re.  [L.  biremis  ;  bis,  twice,  and  re?nus, 
an  oar.]  An  ancient  vessel  with  two  banks  or 
tiers  of  oars.  Smollett. 

BI-RE  'MIS,  re.  [L.]  An  ancient  galley  with  two 
benches  of  oars  ;  a  bireme.  Crabb. 

BIR'GAN-D^IR,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  sort  of  wild  goose. 
—  See  Bergander.  Crabb. 

BI-RH0M-B6ID'AL,  a.  Having  the  surface  of 
twelve  rhombic  faces,  which  being  taken  six 
and  six,  and  prolonged  till  they  intercept  each 
other,  would  form  two  difi'erent  rhombs.  Weale. 

BIR'KEN  (bir'kn),  u..    Birchen,     [r.]         Collins. 

BIR'lAW,  n.  [Ger.  baur,  a  countryman,  and 
Eng.  law.']  {Scottish.)  A  law  made  by  husband- 
men respecting  rural  affairs  ;  —  supposed  by 
Spelman  to  be  the  same  as  by-law.         Burrill. 

B'IR'MAN,  re.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Ava  or  the 
Birman  empire.  Ency. 

BI-R6S'TR^TE,       1  „_     |-L_  jj-j^   twice,   and  ros- 
BI-ROS'TRAT-5D,  S <™*«s,   beaked.]      {Ornith.) 


Having  a  double  beak. 


Craig. 


BIR-pS-TRI'TES,  re.     {Pal.)  The  mould  of  the 
fossil  bivalve  Radiolites.  Woodward. 

BI-R6u'S4,  re.     {Min.)  The  Persian  name  of  the 
turquoise  stone.  Cleaveland, 

BIRR,  V.  re.  {Scottish.)  To  make  a  whirring  noise, 
as  millstones  in  motion.  Ogilvie. 


Bi'RT,  re.     A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 


Johnson. 


BIRTH,  re.  [Goth,  gabaurths  ;  A.  S.  beorth,  beran, 
to  bear  ;  Gael,  breith.'] 

1.  The  act  of  coming  into  life. 

At  thy  hirih,  dear  boy, 
Nature  and  fortune  joined  to  make  thee  great.        Sliak. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  forth. 

And  at  her  next  hirtli,  much  like  thee, 

Through  pangs  fled  to  fclieity.  Milton. 

3.  Extraction;  lineage;  rank  by  descent. 
Wrong  not  her  birth ;  she  is  of  royal  blood.  Shah, 

What  is  birth  to  a  man,  if  it  shall  be  a  stain  to  his  dead  an- 
cestors to  have  left  such  an  offspring?  Sir  P.  SidTteif. 

The  happiest  lot  for  a  man,  aa  far  as  birth  is  concerned,  is 
that  it  should  he  such  as  to  give  him  but  httle  occasion  to 
think  much  about  it,  TVhately. 

4.  The  condition  in  which  any  man  is  born. 

A  foe  by  birtlt  to  Troy's  unhappy  name.  Dryclen. 


5.  The  thing  born  ;  production. 

Poets  are  far  rarer  birtlm  than  kings.  F>.  .Trnwon. 

BIRTH'DAY,   re.    1.  The   day   on   which   one  is 

born.  Milton. 

2.  The  anniversary  of  one's  birth.  Shak. 

BIRTH'DAY,  a.  Relating  to  the  day  of  one's 
birth.  Pope. 

BIRTH'DOM,  re.  [birth  and  A.  S.  affix  dom, 
denoting  power,  right,  quality.]  Privilege  of 
birth ;  birthright.  Shak. 

BIRTH'ING,  re.  {Navt.)  Any  thing  added  to  raise 
the  sides  of  a  ship.  Ash. 

BIRTH'L^SS,  a.   "Wanting  birth,  [r.]     W.  Scott. 

BIRTH'NlGHT  (-nit),  re.     1.  The  night  on  which 

one  is  born.  Milton. 

2.  The  night  annually  kept  in  memory  of 

one's  birth.  Pope. 

BIRTH'PLAce,  re.  Place  where  one  is  born.  Shak. 

BI'RTH'RIGHT  (-rit),  n.  The  right  or  privilege  to 
which  one  is  entitled  by  birth. 

And  they  sat  before  him,  the  firstborn  according  to  his 
hirthnght,  and  the  youngest  according  to  his  youth. 

Gen.  xliii.  %', 

Bi'RTH'-SIN,  re.  Sin  from  birth;  original  sin. 
"Of  original  or  birth-sin."  Prayer-Book. 

BIRTH'-SONG,  re.  A  song  sung  at  the  nativity  of 
a  person.     "  A  joyful  birth-song."    Fitz-geffry. 

B'IRTH-STRAN'GLED  (-str&ng'gld),  a.  Strangled 
at  birth.     "  Birth-strangled  babe."  Shak. 

BIRTH'WORT  (birth'wUrt),  re.  A  perennial  medi- 
cinal plant;  Aristolachia.  Loudon. 

BIS.  [L.]  Twice: — used  in  composition;  also 
in  accounts  to  denote  duplicates  of  folios  or  ac- 
counts.—  See  Bl. 

BiS-AN'NU-AL,  re.  [L.  his,  twice,  and  orereas,  a 
year.]  {Bot.)  A  biennial  plant.  —  See  Bien- 
nial. Perry. 

BIS-CAY'AN;  re.  {Geog.)  An  inhabitant  or  na- 
tive of  Biscay.  Murray. 

BIS'Cp-TIN,  re.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  confection  made 
of  flour,  sugar,  marmalade,  eggs,  &c. ;  sweet 
biscuit.  Johnson. 

BIS'CUJT  (bis'kit),  re.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Fr. 
cuit,  baked ;  cuire,  to  bake,  from  L.  coquo, 
cootiis,  to  bake ;  It.  biscotto ;  Sp.  bizcocho.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  hard,  dry,  flat  bread,  so  prepared 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  spoil  by  being  kept. 

According  to  military  practice,  the  bread  or  biscuit  of  the 
Romans  was  twice  prepared  in  the  oven,  and  a  diminution 
of  one  fourth  was  cheerfully  allowed  for  the  loss  of  weight. 

Oibbon, 

2.  A  kind  of  bread  baked  in  small  cakes  and 
intended  to  be  eaten  while  hot  or  fresh. 

3.  {Pottery.)  Earthenware  or  porcelain, 
after  it  has  been  hardened  in  the  fire,  and 
before  it  is  glazed.  Francis. 

4.  {Sculp.)  A  species  of  unglazed  porce- 
lain, of  which  groups  and  figures  in  miniature 
are  formed  to  imitate  marble,  the  best  being 
the  so-called  Parian.  FairhoU. 

BI-SCU'TATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  sen-  a=s^ 
tum,  a  shield.]  (Bot.)  Resembling  two  ^^^ 
bucklers,  placed  side  by  side.       Loitdon. 

BI-SECT',  V.  a.  [L.  his,  twuce,  and  seco,  sectus, 
to  cut.]  [i.  bisected  ;  pp.  bisecting,  bisect- 
ed.]    'To  divide  into  two  equal  parts.    Browne. 

BI-SEC'TION,  re.  Act  of  bisecting  ;  division  into 
two  equal  parts.  Johnson. 

BI-SEG'MENT,  re.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  segmen, 
that  which  is  cut  off;  Fr.  segment,  a  segment.] 
One  of  the  parts  of  a  bisected  line. 

BI-SE'RI-AL,  a.  {Bot.)  Arranged  in  two  rows  ; 
bifarious.  Lindley. 

BI-SER'EATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  serratus, 
saw-shaped;  serra,  a  saw.]  (Boi.)  Doubly  ser- 
rate, as  when  the  teeth  of  a  leaf,  &c.,  are  them- 
selves serrate.  Gray. 

BI-SE  TOSE,  1  ^     ["L^  jjj^  twice,  and  seta,  a  bris- 

BI-SE'TOyS,  S  tie  ;  setosus.]     (Bot.)     Furnished 

with  two  bristle-like  appendages.  Brande. 

BI-SEX'y-AL,  a.  [L.  his,  twice,  and  sexus,  sex.] 
(Bot.)   Having  two  sexes  ;  hermaphroditic  ;  — 


-A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  1,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAll  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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applied  to  flowers  which  contain  both  stamens 
and  pistil.  Brande, 

BiSH'pP,  11.  [Gr.  ti-fcriroirof , an  overseer;  ^iri,  over, 
and  tJKOTzitii,  to  look,  to  view ;  L.  episcopus  ;  It. 
vescovo ;  Sp.  obispo ;  Fr.  eveque.—A.  S.  bisceop, 
or  biscop ;  Ger.  Uschof.'] 

1.  A  spiritual  overseer,  or  one  who  has  the 
care  of  souls. 

For  ye  were  as  sheen  golnff  astray,  but  are  now  returned 
to  the  Shepherd  and  Bisliap  or  your  aouls.  1  Pei.  ii.  25. 

2.  {Eccl.)  One  of  the  highest  order  of  the 
clergy ;  one  who  presides  over  the  clergy  of  a 
diocese  ;  a  prelate.  —  In  all  denominations  of 
Christians  that  admit  the  episcopal  form  of 
government,  the  bishop  is  the  superior  of  the 
three  orders  of  clergy,  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons. 

3.  A  cant  term  for  a  drink  made  of  wine,  or- 
anges, and  sugar. 

They  then  rejjaired  to  one  of  the  neighboring  taverns,  and 
made  a  bowl  of  liquor  called  bisliop,  whicn  Johnson  had  always 
liked.  BoswEil, 

4.  A  part  of  a  lady's  dress,  worn  on  the  back 
to  give  prominence  to  the  skirt ;  —  called  also 
bustle  and  tournure. 

Bishop^s  Court,  {Ens.Churck.)  an  ecclegiastical  court 
held  in  the  cathedra)  of  each  diocese,  the  bishop's 
chancellor  being  judge,  and  judging  according  to  the 
civil  canon  law.  —  Bishops'  Bible,  a  translation  of 
the  Bible,  ao  called  from  Archbishop  Parker,  who 
employed  learned  inen  to  review  previous  transla- 
tions ; —  first  printed  in  folio  in  1568.  —Bishop's  length, 
(Paint.)  canvas  measuring  58  inches  by  94.  The  haif 
bishop  measures  45  inches  by  56.  Fairholt. 

Syn.  —  See  Clergvmam. 
BlSH'pP,  V.  a.      1.  To  admit  solemnly  into  the 
church  by  confirmation  ;   to   confirm.     "  Con- 
firmed and  bishoped."  Donne. 

2.  {Cant  term.)  To  put  a  false  appearance 
upon  a  horse  in  order  to  conceal  his  age,  or  his 
bad  qualities.  Farm.  Ency. 

\  bIsh'OP-d6m,  n.  The  dominion  of  a  bishop. 
"  The  right  of  bishopdom."  Milton. 

BISH'pP-LIKE,  a.  Belonging  to  a  bishop.  "Bish- 
oplike authority."  Fulke. 

BISH'OP-LING,  n.    An  inferior  bishop.   Ec.  Rev. 

t  BISH'pp-LY,  a.  Bishoplike.  "  Bislioply  cen- 
sure and  kingly  authority."  Hooker. 

BISH'OP-RIC,  n.  [A.  S.  bisceoprtce ;  bisceop,  a 
bishop,  and  rice,  power,  dominion.]  The  juris- 
diction or  spiritual  charge  of  a  bishop. 

Syn.  —  Bishopric  and  diocese  both  describe  the  ex- 
tent of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction.  Bishopric  relates  to 
the  person  who  officiates,  diocese  to  his  charge. 

BISH'OPS-CAP,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Mitella ;  mitrewort ;  —  so  named  from  the  form 
of  the  young  pod.  Gray. 

And  bishopscaps  have  golden  rings.  Zonafelhw. 

BiSH'OPS-WEED,  n.  An  annual  plant.  Johnson. 
BISH'pPS-WORT    (bish'ups-wurt),    n.        [A.     S. 

bisceop-wyrt.']     A  plant.  Todd. 

BISK,  n.    [Fr.  bisque.J    1.  Soup  made  by  boiling 

various  meats  ;  cullis.  "  Bisks  of  &sh."  King. 
2.  {Tennis.)  A  stroke  allowed  to  the  weaker 

party  to  equalize  the  players ;  odds. 

BIS'K^T,  n.    See  BisoDiT.  Johnson. 

BIS'MUTH,  n.  [Fr.  bismuth ;  Ger.  wismuth.] 
{Miti.)  A  brittle,  brilliant  metal  of  a  reddish- 
white  color,  of  lamellated  structure,  and  not 
malleable.  It  usually  occurs,  combined  with 
other  substances,  as  an  oxide,  under  the  name 
of  bismuth  ochre ;  as  a  sulphuret,  called  bisTnuth- 
glanee ;  as  a  sulphuret  with  copper,  called  cop- 
per bismuth  ore  ;  as  also,  with  copper  and  lead, 
called  needle  ore.  It  resembles  antimony,  and 
cry.stallizes  readily  in  small  cubical  facets.  Ure. 
Butter  ttf  bismuth,  chloride  of  bismuth. 

Bl§'MyTH-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
bismuth ;  bismuthic.  Smart. 

bI§'MUTH-GlAnce,  re.  {Mill.)  A  crystallized 
mineral ;  sulphuret  of  bismuth.  P.  Cyc. 

Bi§'MUTH-lC,  u,.  Relating  to,  or  derived  from, 
bismuth.  Brande. 

B;?'MyTII-INE,  re.  {Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  bis- 
muth. Dana. 


BI§'MU-TITB, 
mutli. 


{Min.)  A  carbonate   of  bis- 
Dana. 


BJ-sSg'JV6  (be-zBn'yo),  «.  [It.]  A  person  of 
low  rank ;  a  beggar.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

Bl'SpN  (bl'son  or 
biz'un)  [bl'son, 
K.  A.  Wi. ;  bV- 
zun,  C.  O. ;  biz'- 
on,  Ja.  Sm.1, 
n.  [Gr.  piffwv, 
the  hump-back- 
ed ox ;  L.  6s- 
son ;  Fr.  bison.l 
{ZoBl.)    A  wild 

bovine    animal  "" 

which,  in  the  United  States,  is  commonly,  hut 
erroneously,  called  the  buffalo.  There  are  two 
living  species  of  this  animal,  one  of  them,Euro- 
pean,  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  now  having  become  very  scarce  ; 
the  other,  American,  still  very  abundant  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  bison  has  short  horns,  and  a  large  fleshy 
hunch  on  the  back,  marks  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  proper  buffalo.  The  back  of  the  latter 
animal  is  more  like  that  of  the  common  ox, 
and  its  horns  are  very  long. — See  Bupfalo. 

Bl-SPI'NOSE,  a.  [L.  bis,  tvrice,  and  spina,  a 
spine.]     {ZoDl.)  Having  two  spines.       Ogilvie. 

BIS'SAC,  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  A  double  sack  or 
wallet.  Crahh. 

BlS-SBX'TJLE  (bis-seks'til)  [bis-seks'tll,  S.  W. 
P.  J.  E.F.  Ja.K.  Sm.;  bis'seks-tll',  'Kenrick'], 
n.  [L.  bisextilis,  containing  an  intercalary  day  ; 
bis,  twice,  and  sextus,  sixth  ;  the  sixth  of  the 
calends  of  March,  according  to  the  Roman  reck- 
oning, or  the  24th  of  February,  being  counted 
twice  every  four  years.]  Leap-year;  a  year 
which  contains  366  days,  and  in  which  Febru- 
ary has  29  days. 

BISS'LlNGf ,  n.pl.  Same  as  Biestings.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Farm.  Ency. 

t  BIS'SpN,  a.     [A.  S.  bisen.']     Blind.  Shak. 

BI-STIP'ULED  (-aid),  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  stip- 
ula,  a  stalk,  a  blad,e.]  {Bot.)  Having  two  stip- 
ules. Hooker. 

BiS'TpN,  re.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  moths.  Dr.  Leach. 

BIS'TORT,  n.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  torgueo,  tortus,  to 
twist.]  {Bot.)  A  plant,  used  in  medicine  as  a 
powerful  astringent ;  snake's-weed  ;  Polygo- 
num bistorta.  Loudon. 

Bis'TOHE-Y  (bis'tur-e),  re.  [Fr.  bistouri.']  {Sura.) 
An  instrument  for  making  incisions  ;  —  so  called 
from  Pisioja  (anciently  Pistona),  in  Tuscany, 
where  it  was  manufactured.  Chamiers. 

BiS'TEE  (bls'tur),  n.  [Fr.]  {Paint.)  A  brown 
pigment,  made  from  the  soot  of  dry  wood.  The 
soot  of  the  beech  is  esteemed  the  best,  being 
finely  pulverized,  and  the  salts  in  it  washed 
away  by  water.  Bistre  is  not  used  in  oil  col- 
ors, hnt  is  valuable  in  water  colors.      Fairholt. 

SI-^UL'OATE,   1  a.   [L.  bisulcus,  divided  into  two 

Bl-SUL'COUS,    \  parts,  cloven  ;    Sis,  twice,    and 

suUus,  a  furrow.]      {Zoiil.)  Resting  upon  two 

hoofed  digits  ;  cloven-footed.  Brande. 

BI-SUL'PHATE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  sulphate  having 
two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  the 
base.  Turner. 

BIT,   V.  a.     [A.  S.  Htol,   a  bridle.]     \i.  bitted  ; 

pp.  BITTING,  BITTED.] 

1.  To  put  a  bit  on  ;  to  bridle.  Johnson. 

2.  {Ifaut.)  To  fasten  to  the  hits,  as  the  cable. 

BIT,  re.  [A.  S.  bitol,  a  bridle  ;  bifa,  a  bite,  a  bit, 
a  morsel ;  bitan,  to  bite.] 

1.  The  iron  appurtenances  or  mouth-piece  of 
a  bridle,  to  which  the  reins  are  fastened. 

Unused  to  the  restraint 
Of  curbs  and  bits,  and  fleeter  than  the  winds.    Addison. 

2.  A  piece  of  food  of  the  size  that  may  be 
bitten  off ;  a  mouthful. 

Follow  your  function  —  go  and  batten  on  cold  bitt.    SJtaf:. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  anything;  a  morsel ;  a 
fragment. 


,   He  bought  at  thousands  what  with  better  wit 
You  purchase  as  you  want,  and  bit  by  bit. 


Pope. 


4.  {Com.)  A  small  Spanish  silver  coin  valued 
at  about  6  pence  sterling,  or  at  10  cents  in  the 


United  States  :  —  called  a  real  in  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  West  Indies. 

5.  {Car.)  A  small  tool  for  boring  holes  in 
wood  or  any  other  substance,  so  constructed  as 
to  be  fastened  in  the  handle  or  stock,  by  means 
of  a  spring.  The  shell-bit  is  used  for  boring 
wood,  and  has  an  interior  cylindrical  cavity  for 
containing  the  core  :  the  centre-bit  forms  a  cy- 
lindrical excavation  by  turning  on  an  axis  or 
centre ;  a  countersink-bit  is  used  for  widening 
the  upper  part  of  a  hole. 

.d  bit,  in  the  smallest  degree.  *'  Your  case  is  not  a 
bit  clearer  than  it  was  seven  years  ago."  Arbuthnot.  — 
Bit  by  bit,  piecemeal. 

BITCH,  re.     [A.  S.  bicce;  Gael,  bidse;  Ger.  betze 
and  petze.'] 

1.  The  female  of  the  canine  kind,  as  of  the 
dog,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  &c.  Johnson. 

2.  A  name  of  reproach  for  a  woman.      Pope. 

BITE,  V.  a.     [Goth,  beitan ;  A.  S.  bitan  ;  Dut.  by- 
ten  ;  Ger.  beiszen  ;  Sw.  bita ;  Dan.  bide.']    \i.  BIT ; 

pp.  BITING,  BITTEN  Or  BIT.] 

1.  To  gripe,  pierce,  or  wound  with  the  teeth. 

My  very  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  fire.  ShaJc. 

2.  To  contend  with  ;  to  treat  harshly. 

Thou  ahalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  But  if  ye  bite 
and  devour  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed 
one  of  another.  '  Gal.  v.  14, 15. 

3.  To  hurt  or  injure  by  cold  or  frost. 

It  blots  thy  beauty  as  frosts  bite  the  meads.  Shak. 

4.  To  cheat ;  to  trick ;  to  defraud. 

The  knight  had  wit. 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit.  Pope. 

Bite  in,  to  corrode  copper  or  steel  plates,  as  by  nitric 
acid,  &c. 

BITE,  V.  re.  1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  the  teeth. 
1.00k,  when  he  fawns  he  bites;  and  when  he  bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death.  Sltak. 

2.  To  seize  with  the  teeth  or  mouth  ;  to  snap 


Shak. 


at  a  bait.     "  This  fish  will  bite." 

3.  To  hurt,  or  pain,  with  reproach. 

Each  poet  with  a  dift'erent  talent  writes; 

One  praises;  one  instructs;  another  fcites.     Jtoscommon. 

4.  To  give  pain  by  cold. 

The  an  bites  shrewdly;  it  is  very  cold.  Shak. 

5.  To  cause  to  smart. 

No  ointment  that  would  cleanse  or  bite.        Chaucer. 

BITE,  re.     [A.  S.  bita,  a  bite.] 

1.  Act  of  biting  ;  seizure  by  the  teeth. 

2.  A  wound  made  by  biting.  "Their  ven- 
omed  bite."  '  Dryden. 

3.  The  act  of  a  fish  taking  the  bait. 

I  have  known  a  very  good  fisher  angle  diligently  four  or 
six  hours  for  a  river  carp,  and  not  have  a  bite.  Walton. 

4.  A  cheat ;  a  trick ;  a  fraud.     [Low.] 

I'll  teach  you  a  way  to  outwit  Mrs.  Johnson;  it  is  a  new- 
fashioned  way  of  being  witty,  and  they  call  it  a  bite.      Swift. 

5.  A  sharper  ;  one  who  defrauds.      Johnson.' 

6.  The  name  given  by  workers  in  metal  to 
the  adhesion  of  two  metallic  surfaces  brought 
into  extremely  close  contact.  Lardner. 

7.  {Printing.)  That  part  of  an  impression 
which  is  improperly  printed,  owing  to  the  fris- 
ket  not  being  sufficiently  cut  away.  Craig. 

BIT':EE,  re.    1.  The  person  or  animal  that  bites. 

Great  barkers  are  no  biters.  Camden. 

2.  One  who  deceives  or  defrauds  ;  a  cheat. 

_  A  6i(er  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thing  you  have  no  reason  to 

disbelieve  in  itself,  and,  if  you  give  him  credit,  laughs  in 

your  thee,  and  triumphs  that  he  has  deceived  you.    He  is 

one  who  thinks  you  a  fool  because  you  do  not  think  him  a 

"  knave.  Sijectator. 

BI-TEE'NATB,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
te'rei,  three.]  {Bot.)  Noting  compound 
leaves,  having  three  secondary  peti- 
oles proceeding  from  the  apex  of  the 
common  petiole,  each  of  which  bears 
three  leaflets.  Lindley. 

BIT'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  biting  or  wounding. 
"  They  will  avoid  the  biting  of  the  hound's 
tooth."  Holland. 

BIT'ING,  jo.  a.     Severe;  sarcastic;  caustic. 

Nothing  will  sooner  kindle  the  coals  of  contention  than  a 
biting  taunt.  Hojikins. 

BIT'ING-IN,  re.  {Mezzotint  Engraving.)  The  pro- 
cess of  corroding  copper  and  steel  plates  with 
acids.  FVancis. 

BIT'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  sarcastic  manner ;  severe- 
ly. '  Harrington. 
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ClT'LpsS,  a.  Not  having  a  bit  or  a  bridle.  "  Bit- 
less  Numidian  horse."  Fanshawe. 

lilT'MAK-^R,  •«.    One  who  makes  bits.       Booth. 

BIT'-MOUTH,  n.  The  bit  or  that  part  of  a  bridle 
which  is  put  into  a  horse's  mouth.  Bailey. 

BlT-NO'BBN,  n.  {Med.)  Salt  of  bitumen;  a 
white,  saline  substance  prepared  by  the  Hin- 
doos, and  used  by  them  in  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  almost  all  diseases.  Dunglison. 

niTT,  n.  [Fr.  bittes.]  (Naut.)  A  perpendicular 
piece  of  tmiber  going  through  the  deck  to  hold 
the  windlass  or  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  cables.  Dana. 

]!lTT,  V.  a.  [Naut.)  To  put  round  the  bits,  as  a 
cable  ;  to  bit.  Craig. 

BIT'TA-CLE,  ».    See  Binnacle.  Bailey. 

BIT'TEN  (bit'tn),  p.  from  bite.     See  Bite. 

BIT'T^IR,  a.  [Goth,  baits  ;  A.  S.  biter ;  But., 
Dan.,  Svv.,  Sj  Ger.  bitter.'] 

1.  Having  a  biting,  hot,  acrid  taste,  like 
wormwood. 

All  men  arc  agreed  to  call  vinegar  sour,  honey  awcet,  and 
aloes  bitter.  Jiurhe. 

'  Bitterest  enmi- 
Sha/c. 

Husbande,  love  your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter  against  them. 

Col.  iii.  19. 

3.  Calamitous;  miserable.  "Bitter  day." 
j4mos  viii.  10.      "  Bitter  fate."  Dryden, 

4.  Afflicted ;  distressed  ;  mournful. 

Wherefore  is  light  given  unto  him  that  is  in  misery,  and 
Ufe  unto  the  bitter  in  soul.  Job  iii.  20. 

5.  Hurtful  or  unpleasing  in  any  manner. 

Bitter  is  an  equivocal  word;  there  is  bitter  wormwood, 
there  are  bitter  words,  there  are  bitter  enemies,  and  a  hitter 
cold  morning.  Watts. 

BIT'T^R,  n.     1.  Any  thing  bitter. 

A  little  bitter  mingled  in  our  cup  leaves  no  relish  of  the 
sweet.  Locke. 

2.  {Med.)  A  bitter  plant,  bark  or  root,  or  an 
infusion  made  from  it ;  —  commonly  used  in 
the  plural.  —  See  Bitters. 

3.  {Naut.)  That  part  of  the  cable  which  is 
abaft  the  bitts  ;  —  called  also  bitter-end.    Dana. 

BIT'T^R,  V.  a.     To  imbitter.  Pilkington. 

BIT'T^R-AL'MOND  (-'i'mund  or  -itl'mund),  n. 
{Bat.)  A  variety  of  the  almond;  Aniygdalus 
communis^  var.  amara.  Loudon. 

BIT'TJJR-AP'PLE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  and  its 
fruit ;  bitter-cucumber  or  colocynth  ;  —  used  in 
medicine  as  a  powerful  cathartic.  Booth. 

BIT'T^IR-ASH,  ».     A  tree;— called  also  bitter- 


2.  Sharp  ;  cruel ;   severe, 
ty."    "  Bitter  words." 


wood. 

BIT'T?R-BEAN,  n. 
nut. 


Booth. 

A  deleterious  or  poisonous 
Booth. 


A  plant ;  - 


same  as 
Booth. 


BIT'T^R-CU'CUM-BfR, 

bitter-apple. 
BIT'T^;K-DAM'§0N,  n.     A  tall  tree,  with  bitter 

bark ;  a  species  of  Quassia.  Booth. 

t  BIT'T^R-FUL,  a.     Full  of  bitterness.  Chaucer. 

BIT'TJ;R-G0URD,  n.  A  plant ;  called  also  bitter- 
cucumber  ^  bifter-applCj  and  colocynth.  Johnson. 

BIT'T^R-ING,  »i.  {Brewi?ig.)  Bittern;  a  prepara- 
tion used  by  brewers  to  adulterate  beer  ;  —  com- 
posed of  quassia,  cocculus  indicus,  liquorice, 
tobacco,  &c.  Francis. 

BIt'T^R-ISH,  a.     Somewhat  bitter.     Goldsmith. 

BIT'T5R-ISH-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  slightly 

bitter.  Ogilvie, 

BiT'TjpR-LY,  ad.     [A.  S.  biterlice.] 

1.  In  a  bitter  manner  ; 
mournfully ;  sorrow- 
fully. 

And  Peter  went  out,  and 
wept  bitterly.       Luke  xxii.  62. 

2.  Sharply ;  severely. 

Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me 
Mara;  for  the  Almighty  hath 
dealt  very  bitterly  with  me. 

XuUi  i.  20. 

BIT'TJIRN,  n.  [It.  bit- 
tore  ;  Sp.  bitor  ;  Fr.  bu- 
tor ;  Dut.  butoor."] 

1.  (0)™Vt.)Abirdof 
the  heron  kind ;  the  Bo- 


taurus  stellaris  of  Stephenson,  or  Ardea  stellaris 
of  Linnaeus.  It  has  long  legs  and  a  long  bill, 
lives  constantly  near  the  water,  and  feeds  on 
fish,  reptiles,  small  birds,  and  mammals.  Yarrell. 

Along  thy  glades,  a  soUtary  guest. 

The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest.  QoldanitJi. 

2.  [bitter.']  The  residue  of  sea  water  after 
common  salt  has  been  separated  by  crystalliza- 
tion. It  has  a  bitter  taste  arising  from  the 
muriate  of  magnesia  which  it  contains.  Brande. 

3.  [bitter.]  {Brewing.)  A  bitter  compound 
of  quassia,  cocculus  indicus,  liquorice,  tobacco, 
&c. ; — used  in  adulterating  beer.  —  See  Bit- 

TERING. 


BIT'TJgR-NfiSS,  re.     [A.  S.  biternys,  or  bitternes.] 

1.  Quality  of  being  bitter. 

They  all  concur  in  calling  sweetness  pleasant,  and  sour- 
ness and  bitterness  unpleasant.  Burke. 

2.  Malice ;  hatred. 

The  advocates  of  the  several  systems  did  not  carry  on  a 
calm  and  friendly  dispute,  but  reviled  and  persecutea  each 
other  with  the  Mtmoetbitterness.  Abp.  Whatelp. 

3.  Sorrow;  affliction;  distress. 

The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness.  Prov.  xiv.  10. 

A  foolish  son  is  a  grief  to  his  father,  and  bitterness  to  her 

that  bare  him.  Frov.  xvii.  25. 


Syn. 


-  See  ACEIMONY. 


BIT'T^R^,  n.  pi.  A  liquid,  or  a  spirituous  liquor, 
containing  an  infusion  of  bitter  herbs  or  roots. 

What  was  it  that  I  saw  you  taking  for  your  bitters,  a  little 
while  ago  ?  Cooper. 

BIt'TJEE-SPAR,  re.  {Min.)  A  crystallized  dolo- 
mite. P.  Cyc. 

BIT'T^IR-SWEET,  n.     1.  {Bot.)  An  apple  sweet 

and  bitter.  Watts. 

2.  The  woody  nightshade,  whose   roots,  on 

being  chewed,  have  at  first  a  bitter  and  then  a 

sweetish  taste ;  Solanum  dulcamara.    Loudon. 

BIT'T^R- VETCH,  «.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
the  heath-pea ;  Orobtis.  Loudon. 

BIT'T^R-WORT  (bit'ter-wurt),  re.  The  yellow 
gentian ;  Gentiana  lutea.  Farm.  Ency. 

BlT'TOUR  (bit'tur),  ■«.  {Ornith.)  The  bittern. 
—  See  Bittern.  Dryden. 

BJ-TUME',  re.    Same  as  Bitumen.  May. 

Bf-TUMED'  (be-tumd'),  u,.  Smeared  with  bitu- 
men. Shak. 

II  BI-TU'MfN  [be-ta'men,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  bi- 
ta'men,  .S.  J.  F.],  re.  [L.  bitumen^  Jew's  pitch, 
fossil  tar,  asphaltum  ;  Gr.  mruf,  the  pine  or 
pitch  tree.]  {Min.)  I'he  name  of  several  in- 
flammable mineral  substances,  as  mineralpitch, 
naphtha,  mineral  tar,  asphaltum  or  asphalte, 
elastic  bitumen,  or  mineral  caoutchouc,  jet,  min- 
eral coal,  &c.  Brande.  Craig. 
iC®^  "  This  word,  from  the  propensity  of  our  lan- 
guage to  the  antepenultimate  accent,  is  often  pro- 
nounced with  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable,  as  if 
written  bit'u-mcn ;  and  this  last  mode  of  sounding 
the  word  may  be  considered  as  the  most  common, 
though  not  the  most  learned,  pronunciation;  for  Dr. 
Ash  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  places  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  ;  but  every  one  who  gives  the  sound 
of  the  unaccented  vowels,  except  Buchanan,  very  im- 
properly makes  the  i  long,  as  in  idle ;  but  if  this  sound 
be  long,  it  ought  to  be  slender,  as  in  the  second  sylla- 
ble of  visible,  terrible,  &c."     Walker. 

II  B|-TiJ'MJ-NATE,  V.  a.     [i.  bitdminated  ;  pp. 

BITUMINATING,    BITUMINATED.]       [Fr.  bitumi- 

ner.]     To  impregnate  with  bitumen.        Smart. 

II  BI-TU-MI-NlF'5R-0US,  a.  ['L.bitumen  and/cro, 
to  bear.]     Producing  bitumen.  P.  Cyc: 

II  BJ-TU-MJN-J-ZA'TION,  re.  Act  of  bituminiz- 
ing.  Journal  of  Science. 

BI-TU'MIN-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  BITUMINIZED  ;  pp.  Bi- 
TUMINIZING,  BITUMINIZEB.]  To  convert  into, 
or  combine  with,  bitumen  ;  to  bituminate. 

Phil.  Mag. 

B!-TU'MI-NOOs,  a.  [L.  bitumineus ;  Fr.  bitur 
mineux.]  Containing,  or  resembling,  bitumen. 
Bituminous  shale,  (Oeol.)  an  argillaceous  shale,  or 
slaty  clay,  much  impregnated  with  bitumen,  common 
in  the  coal  formation.  —  Bituminous  sprins^s,  springs 
impregnated  with  petroleum,  naphtha.  &c.,  one  of 
which,  in  the  Birman  Empire,  is  said  to  yield  400,000 
hogsheads  of  petroleum  annually. 

BI'VALVE  (bl'v&lv),  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  vaha, 
a  valve.]  Having  two  valves,  shutters,  or  shells, 
as  an  oyster ;  two-valved.  Woodward. 


BI'VALVE,  re.  {Zoijl.)  A  molluscous  animal 
having  two  valves  or  shells,  as  the  oyster,  mus- 
sel, &c.  Owen. 

BI'VAlVED,  or  BI'vAlV-^D,  a.  Having  two 
valves;  bivalvous.  Goldsmith. 

Bl-VAL'VOyS,  a.  {ZoOl.)  Having  two  valves; 
bivalved;  bivalvular.  Craig. 

Bi-VAL'Vy-LAR,  «.     Having  two  valves.  Miller. 

BI-VAS'cy-LAR,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  vascu- 
lum,  a  small  vessel.]  {Bot.)  Having  two  ves- 
sels. Crabh. 

BI-vAULT'JgD,  a.     Having  two  vaults.       Craig. 

Bi-VEN'TRAL,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  venter,  a 
belly.]     Having  two  bellies.  Smart. 

Bi'VI-OUS  [bi've-us,  Ja.  Sm.  R.;  biv'yus,  K.; 
biv'e-Qs,  Wb.],  a.  [L.  bivius ;  bis,  twice,  and 
via,  a  way.]     Having,  or  leading,  two  ways. 

II  BIVOUAC  (biv'w&k)  [biv'wSk,  Ja. ;  bSv'6-Sk,  /. ; 
bi'v8-ak,  Sm.],  re.  [Fr.  bivtmac,  or  bivac.  —  Ger, 
bewachen  ;  bei,  near,  and  wache,  a  guard,  a 
watch.]  {Mil.)  The  act  of  an  army  or  body  of 
soldiers  who  pass  the  night  without  encampmg, 
watching  or  remaining  in  the  open  air,  in  ex- 
pectation of  an  engagement.  Brande, 

II  BIVOUAC  (biv'wak   or   blv'6-ik),  v.  re.     [i.  biv- 
ouacked ;  pp.  bivouacking,  bivouacked.] 
{Mil.)   i'o  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air 
without  encamping,  and  in  a  state  of  watchful- 
ness, ready  for  military  action. 

Washington  and  his  stalF  bivouacked  that  night  [Septem- 
ber 25, 1781]  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air.  Sving. 

BI-WEEK'LY,  a.    Happening  every  two  weeks.  ■ 

N.  Brit.  Rev. 

BIX '4,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  tropical  America; 
Bixa  oreUnna.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit,  in  which 
the  seeds  are  imbedded,  furnishes  the  amotto 
of  commerce.  Gray. 

BIX'WORT  (biks'wurt),  n.     An  herb.  Bailey. 

BIZ'AN-TINE  [biz'iin-tin,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  biz-?n-tln', 
K. ;  be-zSn'tjn,  Ash],  n.     [from  Byzantium.] 

1.  A  gold  coin  of  the  Greek  Empire,  struck  a't 
Byzantium  or  Constantinople,  valued  at  fifteen^ 
pounds,  and  once  current  in  England.  Chambers.' 

2.  A  royal  gift  on  festival  occasions,  which 
consisted  of  ji  piece  of  gold  of  the  value  of  £15. 
—  See  Bezant.  Camden. 

BI-ZArrE  ',  a.  [Fr.]  Odd  ;  fantastic  ;  whimsi- 
cal; singular.  Kames. 

bIz'AED,  «.  A  carnation  with  two  stripes  of 
two  colors.  Smart. 

BLAB,  V.  a.  [Ger.  plappem ;  Dut.  babbelen,  to 
prattle,  to  blab.]   [i.  blabbed  ;  pp.  blabbing, 

BLABBED.] 

1.  To  tell  what  ought  to  be  kept  secret. 

Sorrow  nor  joy  can  be  disguised  by  art; 

Our  foreheads  blab  the  secrets  of  our  heart.      Drj/den. 

2.  t  To  tell,  in  a  good  sense. 

That  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts. 

That  blabbed  them  with  such  pleaemg  eloquence.  Sliak. 

BLAB,  v.  re.     To  tattle  ;  to  tell  tales  ;  to  prattle. 

When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  my  eyes  not  see.      Shak. 

BLAb,  re.    A  telltale;  a  prater. 

The  secret  man  heareth  many  confessions;  for  who  will 
open  himself  to  a  6?a&  or  babbrer?  Bacon. 

BLAB'BJPR,  re.    A  telltale  ;  a  tattler.     Sherwood. 

t  BLAb'B? R,  V.  re.     [Ger.  plappem,  to  prattle.] 

1.  To  talk  idly  ;  to  blab.  Halliwell. 

2.  To  falter  ;  to  fib.  Skinner. 

3.  To  whistle  to  a  horse.  Skinner. 
BLAb'B^R-LIfpED,  a.    Having  thick  lips.  — See 

Blobber-lipped.  Skinner. 

BlAcK,  a.  [A.  S;  bloc;  Sw.  black,  bleak;  Dan. 
blek,  ink.] 

1.  Of  the  darkest  color ;  of  the  color  of  night ; 
dark ;  —  the  opposite  of  white. 

In  the  twilight,  in  the  evening,  in  the  black  and  dark 
night.  Frov.  vii.  9. 

2.  Having  a  sullen,  frowning,  or  cloudy  coun- 
tenance. 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train; 

Looked  bhick  upon  me.  Shak. 

3.  Horrible ;  atrocious  ;  wicked. 

Either  my  country  never  must  be  freed, 

Or  I  consenting  to  so  black  a  deed.  Dryden. 
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4.  Dismal;    mournful.     "The  consequence 
bitter,  black,  and  tragical."  Shah. 

5.  Obscure  ;  mysterious.    "  The  enigmatical 
llack  art."  Arnway. 

Black  arid  blue,  having  the  color  of  a  bruise. 
BLACK,   n.     1.  The  darkest  of  colors  ;  the  color 
or  effect  upon  the  eye  arising  from  privation  of 
light.    "  Black  is  the  badge  of  hell.''        Shak. 

2.  A  black  garment ;  mourning. 

But  riee,  prepared  in  black  to  moum  thy  . . .  lord.  Dryden. 

3.  A  negro  ;  a  blackamoor.  Johnson. 
BLACK,   V.   a.      [i.   blacked  ;   pp.   BLACKINa, 

BLACKED.]   To  blacken ;  to  make  black.  Boyle. 
BLACK'A-m66r  [bl&k'?-jn9r,  P.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  histk'- 
»-iuor,  W.],  n.     [black  and  Moor.'] 

1.  A  man  of  black  complexion  ;  a  negro. 

2.  The  bulrush  when  in  full  bloom.     [Local, 
Isle  of  Wight.]  Halliwell. 

BLACK'— 4tRT,  n.     Magical  art ;  magic.       Crabb. 

j^lg'A  translation  of  Low  L.  rdgromantia,  substituted 

erroneously  for  the  Gr.  pEKpofjavreia  (necromancy),  as 

if  the  first  syllable  had  beenL.  niffer  (black).  Trench. 

BLACK'-ASH, ».  Crude  carbonate  of  soda. 

Brande. 

BLAOK'-BACKED  (-bSkt),  u.  Having  a  black 
back.  Pennant. 

BLACK'bAll,  ■/».  1.  A  composition  for  blacking 
shoes. 

2.  A  ball  of  black  color,  used  in  balloting, 
and  denoting  a  negative  vote.  Smart. 

BLACK'bAll,   v.   a.       [i.    blackballed;    pp. 

BLACKBALLING,  BLACKBALLED.]      To  reject  by 

blackballs  or  negative  votes  ;  to  exclude.  Smart. 

BLACK'BER-RJED-HEATH  (blSk'ber-rid-heth),  n. 
A  plant.  Johnson. 

BLACK'B^R-RY,  n.  [A.  S.  blacbergen,  or  blacbe- 
.rian.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  and  its  fruit  of  several 
varieties  belonging  to  the  genus  Rubus.     Gray. 


BLACK'B^R-RY-ING,    n. 

blackberries.' 


The   act   of   picking 
Ash. 


BLACK'-BILLED  (-blld),  a.   Having  a  black  bill. 

BLACK'  BIRD,  «.  ( Ornith.)  A  black,  singing  bird ; 
the  Turdus  merula  of  Linnaeus.  Brande. 

BLA0K'-BOARD,«.  A  board  colored  black,  used 
in  schools  for  forming  figures,  diagrams,  &c., 
for  explanation  or  illustration.  Mann. 

BLAOK'-BOD-ING,  «.    Betokening  evil.    Young.- 

BLACK'-BON-N^T,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird;  the 
reed-bunting.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BLACK'-BOOK  (blSk'buk),  «.  1.  A  book  kept  in 
the  English  Exchequer,  containing  the  orders 
of  that  court,  with  the  names  of  its  officers, 
their  salaries,  perquisites,  and  duties,  as  well  as 
an  account  of  the  royal  household,  salaries,  du- 
ties, &c.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled 
in  1175  by  Gervais  of  Tilbury.  Crabb. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  returns  made  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
inquire  into  the  enormities  of  the  monastic  or- 
ders, with  a  view  to  their  abolition.  Blackstone. 

3.  A  book  kept  at  a  university  containing  a 
register  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

BLAck'-BROWeD  (-brofld),  a.  Having  black 
eyebrows.  Shak. 

BLACK'-BRY'p-Ny,  ».  A  Species  of  deciduous 
twining  plants ;  Tamus  communis.        Loudon. 

BLACK'CAP,  n.  1.  (Ornith.)  A  singing  bird, 
with  a  fine  black  crown  on  its  head  ;  the  black- 
cap warbler ;  Curruca  atricapilla.  It  is  es- 
teemed by  some  as  superior  in  its  note  to  the 
nightingale,  whose  song  it  imitates,  and  hence  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  mock-nightingale.  Sweet. 
2.  (Cookery.)  An  apple  roasted  till  its  skin  is 
black.  Mason. 

BLACK'-CAt-TLE,  n.  Bovine  animals;  o.xen, 
bulls,  and  cows.  —  See  Cattle.  Swift. 

BLAcK'-CHAlK,  ».  1.  (Geol.)  A  kind  of  car- 
bonaceous shale,  found  in  Caernarvonshire. 

Craig. 
2.  A  preparation  of  ivory-black  and  fine  clay. 

BLAcK'— COAT,  n.  A  common  and  familiar 
name  for  a  clergyman ;  as  red-coat  is  for  a  sol- 
dier. Boucher. 


BLACK'c6CK,  K.  (Ornith.)  The  heatheock  ;  the 
male  of  the  black-grouse  or  black-game ;  the 
Tetrao  tetrix  of  Linnaeus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BLACK'-COb-RANT,  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  (Eibes 
nigrum)  and  its  fruit.  Booth. 

BLAOK'-DSaTH,  n.  The  name  given  to  an  Ori- 
ental plague  which  occurred  in  the  14th  centu- 
ry, characterized  by  inflammatory  boils,  and 
black  spots  on  the  skin.  Ogilvie, 

BLAck'-DRAuGHT  (-drift),  n.  A  popular  purga- 
tive medicine,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  infusion 
of  senna  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.Z>Mn^^z5on. 

BLACK'-DROP,  n.  A  solution  of  opium  in  vine 
gar  or  verjuice.  Brande. 

BLAcK'-EA'GLE,  «.  (Ornith.)  The  common 
eagle,  called  by  some  the  ring-tail  eagle.  Booth. 

BLACK'-EARTH  (-ertli),  n.     Mould.    Woodward. 

BLAcK'EN  (blSk'kn),  v.  a.     [A.  S.  blacian.']     \i. 

BLACKENED  ;  pp.  BLACKENING,  BLACKENED.] 

1.  To  make  black  ;  to  darken. 

That  little  cloud  appeared  at  flrst  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  but  presently  alter  grew  and  spread,  and  Slackened  tlic 
whole  heayena.  South. 

2.  To  defame  ;  to  vilify. 

Let  us  hlarlcfn  him,  let  us  blacken  him  what  we  can,  said 
the  miscreant  Harrison  of  the  blessed  king.  South. 

BLACK'EN  (blSk'kn),  v.  n.     To  grow  black. 

Air  hlackened,  rolled  the  thunder.  Drijd&t. 

BLAcK'EN-5R  (blSk'kn-er),  n.  One  who  black- 
ens. Sherwood. 

BLACK'-EX'TRACT,  n.  A  preparation  made 
of  Cocculus  indicus,  and  used  in  adulterating 
beer.  Ogilvie. 

BLAcK'JY,  n.    A  black  person  ;  a  negro.  Abbot. 

BLAcK'-EYED  (blSfc'Td),  a.  Having  black  eyes. 
"My  black-eyed  maid."  Dryden. 

BLAck'-FACED  (bl&k'Kst),  a.  Having  a  black 
face.  Shak. 

BLAck'fISH,  n.  (leh.)  1.  A  fish  of  the  perch 
kind  in  Cornwall.  Crabb. 

2.  An  American  sea-fish ;  the  Labrus  Amer- 
icanus,  or  tautog.  Storer. 

3.  Fish  newly  spawned.  [Scotland.]   Ogilvie. 

BLACK'-FLUX,  n.  (Chem.)  A  mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  charcoal,  obtained  by  def- 
lagrating tartar  with  half  its  weight  of  nitre  ;  — 
used  in  melting  metallic  substances.      Brande. 

BLACK'-FLY,  n.  (Ent.)  An  insect  of  the  beetle 
tribe,  injurious  to  turnips.  Farm.  Ency. 

BLAck'FRI-AR,  n.  A  friar  of  the  Dominican 
order,  so  named  from  the  color  of  his  garments  ; 
also  called  Preaching  Friar.  Crabb. 

BLACK'— GAME,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  grouse; 
black-grouse ;  blackcock  ;  Tetrao  tetrix.  Booth. 

BlAcK'GUARD  (blSg'gSrd),  «.  \hUick  and  guard.'] 
A  man  of  coarse  manners  and  abusive  or  vile 
language ;  a  vulgar,  base  fellow ;  a  ruffian ;  a 
scoundrel. 

A  lamentable  case,  that  the  devil's  bUKkpuard  should  be 
God's  soldiers.  Fuller^s  Holy  War. 

Blackguard  was  the  name  of  a  pot-boy  or  scullion,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent, 

In  old  times,  when  a  royal  progress  was  made,  —  that  is, 
when  the  court  moved  from  one  palace  to  another,  or  the 
great  nobility  from  one  residence  to  another,  —  these  palaces 
and  these  seats  of  our  nobles  not  being  so  well  furnished 
as  at  the  present  day.  it  was  customary  that,  at  such  a 
removal,  all  kitchen  utensils,  pots  and  pans,  and  even  coals, 
should  be  also  carried  with  tnem  where  they  went.  Those 
who  accompanied  and  escorted  these  —  the  lowest,  meanest, 
and  dirtiest  of  the  retainers  —  were  called  the  black  guard; 
then  any  troop  or  company  of  ragamutiins;  and,  lastly,  when 
the  origin  of  tne  word  was  lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  forgotten 
that  it  properly  implied  a  company,  a  rabble-rout,  and  not  a 
single  person,  one  would  compliment  another,  not  as  belong- 
ing to,  out  as  himself  being,  aolackguard.  '€rcncli. 

BLACK'GUARD  (blSg'gilrd),  v.  a.    To  abuse  with 
■  vile  language.     [Vulgar  and  colloquial.]  Jones. 

BLAcK'GUARD,  It.   Scurrilous  ;  low ;  vile.  Prior. 

BLAcK'GUARD-I§M,  n.  The  language  or  beha- 
vior of  a  blackguard.  Southey. 

BLACK'GT7ARD-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
blackguard;  villanously.  Craig. 

BLACK'-GtJM,  n.  (Bot.)  An  American  tree, 
which  bears  a  deep  blue  berry,  and  is  valued 
for  timber  ;  —  called  also  yellow-gum  and  sour- 
gum.  Farm.  Ency. 


BlAck'-HAirED  (blSk'hird),  u.  Having  black 
hair.  West. 

BLAcK'-HEART-¥D,  u..  Full  of  rancor  or  bad 
intentions.  Booth. 

BlAck'HOLE,  n.     (Mil.)  A  place  of  confinement 
,-    for  soldiers.  Ciiinpbcll. 

BLACK'ING,  n.  1.  Paste  or  liquid  for  blacking 
shoes.  Day. 

2.  (Iron  Founding.)  A  black  wash,  made  of 
clay,  powdered  charcoal,  and  water,  for  coating 
loam-moulds  and  cores  to  give  smoothness  to 
the  surfaces  which  come  in  contact  with  the 
melted  iron.  Ogilvie. 

BlAck'-IR-ON  (-i-urn),  n.  Malleable  iron  not 
tinned,  —  tinned  iron  being  called  white-iron. 

Ogilvie. 

BLACK'{SH,  a.    Somewhat  black.  Boyle. 

BLAck'-JAck,  «.     1.  The  leathern  cup  or  can 

of  elder  times.  MiUon. 

2.  A  mineral  called  blende;   a  sulphuret  of 

zinc.  Brande. 

BLAcK-LEAD'  (bl&k-lSd'),  n.  (Min.)  A  com- 
pound of  carbon,  generally  with  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  iron  ;  graphite  ;  plumbago.  Brande. 

BLACK'L^G,  71.  1.  A  gambler ;  a  sharper  at 
race  courses.  Potter, 

2.  A  disease  in  sheep  and  calves.  Ency. 

3.  A  sheep  with  diseased  legs.  Craig. 

BLAck'-LET-T^R,  n.  A  name  now  applied  to 
the  old  English  or  modern  Gothic  letter  or  al- 
phabet, which  was  introduced  into  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  be- 
came the  character  generally  used  in  manu- 
script works  before  the  introduction  of  the  art 
of  printing.  Some  of  the  first  printed  books, 
about  the  middie  of  the  15th  century,  were  in 
this  character,  to  imitate  manuscripts,  and  were 
sold  as  manuscripts.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
flrst  printed  Bible,  known  as  "  the  Mentz  Bible 
without  date."  Books  printed  before  the  year 
1500  are  generally  in  this  character,  and  are 
styled  black-lettdr  books.  Brande. 

BLACK'-LET-T5R,  a.  "Written  or  printed  in 
black-letter.     "  Black-letter  books."       Brande. 

BLACK'LY,  ad.     1.  Darkly  in  color.       Sackville. 
2.  Atrociously  ;  wickedly.  Feltham. 

BLA0K[-MAil,  n.  {black,  as  denoting  the  low 
coin  in  which  the  tribute  was  paid  (Spelman), 
or,  in  a  moral  sense,  as  denoting  its  illegality 
(Jamieson),  and  A.  S.  mal;  Goth,  maala ;  Ger. 
tnahl,  tribute  ;  Gael,  mal,  rent.] 

1.  A  certain  rate  formerly  levied  by  border 
chiefs,  who  were  allied  with  robbers,  on  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  adjoining  districts  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  near  the  confines 
of  England  and  Scotland,  as  a  recompense  for 
protecting  their  cattle  and  goods  against  depre- 
dations.    [North  of  England.]  'Whishaw. 

2.  Money  extorted  from  persons  under  the 
threat  of  exposure  in  print  for  an  alleged 
ofi'ence  ;  hush-money.     [TJ.  S.]  Bartlett. 

3.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  Kent  received  in  work, 
grain,  or  the  lowest  coin,  in  distinction  from 
that  received  in  silver,  which  was  called  white- 
money,  or  white-rent.  —  See  Blanch-pakm. 

BLACK'-MAR-TJN,  «.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of 
swallow ;  the  swift ;  Cypselus  apus.  Baird. 

BLAcK'— mAtCH,  n.  A  pyrotechnical  match  or 
sponge.  Smart. 

BlAck'-MON'DAY  (blak'man'de),  n. 

1.  Easter-Monday,  which,  in  the  34th  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  1360  (then  first  called  Black-Mon- 
day), was  very  dark  and  so  inclement,  that 
many  soldiers  of  the  British  troops  then  before 
Paris  perished  on  horseback  from  the  cold. 

2.  A  term  used  by  schoolboys  for  the  first 
Monday  after  the  holidays,  when  they  are  to 
return  to  their  studies.  Halliwell. 

BLAck'm66r,  n.  [black  and  Moor.]  See  Black- 
amoor. 

BLACK'-MOUTHED  (bl&k'mbflthd),  a.  Using  foul 
language  ;  scurrilous.  Killingbeck. 

BLAck'N^SS,  )i.  1.  The  state  of  being  black  ;  a 
black  color. 
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Blackness  ia  only  a  disposition  to  absorb,  without  reflec- 
tion, most  of  the  rays  of  every  sort  that  fall  on  bodies.  Locke. 

2.  Darkness. 

His  faults  In  him  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 

More  fiery  by  night's  blackness.  Shak, 

BLACK'-O'jCHRE  (-o'lter), )(.  A  variety  of  plumba- 
go combined  with  iron  and  alluvial  clay.  Weale. 

BLAck'-PEO'PLED  (-pe'pld),  a.  Having  black 
people.     "  Black-peopled  empire."         Sandys. 

BL.ACK'-PUD'DING,  re.  A  kind  of  sausage  made 
of  blood,  fat,  and  other  ingredients,  common  in 
Scotland ;  —  called  also  bUick-pot.       lialliwell. 

And  fat  hlack-puddmgs—\ivovex  food 

For  warriors  that  deUght  In  blood.  Hudibras. 

BLACK-ROD',  re.  The  usher  belonging  to  the 
English  order  of  the  garter  ;  —  so  called  from 
the  black  rod  he  carries.  He  is  of  the  king's 
chamber,  and  usher  of  the  parliament.    Cowell. 

BLACK'RUST,  n.  A  disease  of  vrheat,  in  which  a 
black,  moist  matter  is  deposited  in  the  iissure 
of  the  grain.  Ogilvie. 

BLACK'-SALTS,  n.  pi.  A  dense  lixivium  of  pot- 
ash obtained  from  wood  ashes. 


•  BLACK'SMITH,  re.  A  smith  who  works  in  iron  ; 
—  so  called  from  his  being  very  smutty.  "  The 
blacksmith  may  forge  what  he  pleases."  Howell. 

BLIck'-STRAP,  n.  1.  Mediterranean  wine,  such 

as  is  furnished  to  sailors.  Mar.  IHct. 

2.  Spirituous  liquor  with  molasses.  Bartlett. 

BLACK'TAIL,  ii.  A  fish;  a  kind  of  perch;  — 
called  also  ruff,  or  pope.  Johnson. 

BLACK'THORN,  n.  (Bot.)  The  sloe ;  Prunus  syl- 
vesfris  or  spinosa  ;  —  cultivated  for  hedges. 

BLAPK'-THtfoAT-]BD,  a.  Having  a  black  throat. 

BLACK'-TOED  (blak'tod),  a.     Having  black  toes. 

BLACK'-TEESSED  (-trSst),  a.  Having  black 
tresses.  Scott. 

BLACK'-TWITCH,  ■«.  (Bot.)  A  noxious  weed  in 
wet  grounds.  Farm.  Ency. 

BLACK'-VI^'A^iED  (biak'viz'iijd),  u,.  Having  a 
black  countenance.  Marston. 

BLACK'— v6M-IT,  re.  A  discharge  from  the  stom- 
ach of  substances  of  a  black  appearance,  as  in 
yellow  fever.  Ogilvie. 

BLACK'— WASH  (-wosh),  n.  A  lotion  composed 
of  calomel  and  lime-water.  Brande. 

BLACK'-WA-T]E;r,  n.  Phlegm  or  black  bile  on 
the  stomach,  a  disease  in  sheep.  Salliwell. 

BLACK'-WORK  (-wiirk),  n.  Iron  wrought  by 
blacksmiths.  Craig. 

BLAD'D^R,  /(.  [A.  S.  blcedr ;  Dut.  blader  ;  Ger. 
blatter.'] 

1.  {A^iat.)  A  thin  membranous  bag,  in  the 
body  of  animals,  for  containing  some  fluid  se- 
cretion; —  especially  applied  to  the  urinary 
vessel,  either  when  performing  its  function,  or 
when  removed  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  bladder  should  be  extremely  dilatable  for  receiving 
and  containing  the  urine.  Jiajf. 

I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
These  many  summers,  in  a  sea  of  glory.  Shak. 

2.  A  blister  ;  a  pustule.  Johnson. 

3.  (_Bot.)  A  pericarp  or  seed  vessel  which 
appears  as  if  inflated.  Ogilvie. 

BLAD'DpR,  V.  a.  To  puff  up  ;  to  fill  with  wind. 
"  That  bladdered  him."  Feltham. 

BLAD'D^RED  (blad'derd),  p.  a.  Swelled  like  a 
bladder.     "  A  bladdered  greatness."      Dryden. 

BLAD'DfE-KELP,  n.     A  marine  plant.       Kirby. 

BLAD'D^R-NUT,  re.  (Bot.)  A  tree,  having  its 
fruitmembranaceousandinflatedlike  abladder  ; 
Staphylea: — the  fruit  of  the  Staphylea.  Gray. 

BLAD'D^R-SEN'NA,  re.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  of  the 
genus  Colutea,  and  its  fruit  which  is  contained 
in  pods  inflated  like  a  bladder.  Loudon. 

BLAD'DeR-TREE,  re.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  which  has 
large  inflated  capsules ;  Staphylea.       Bigehw. 

BLAD'D5E-W0RT  (-wurt),  re.  {Bot.)  The  name 
of  some  species  of  aquatic  plants  of  the  genus 
VtHcularia.  Wood. 


BLAU'D^R-Y,  a.  Resembling,  or  containing,  a 
bladder  or 'bladders.  Craig. 

BLADE,  re.  [Gr.  T?.arijs,  broad;  A.  S.  bla:d,  a 
shoot,  a  branch ;  Ger.  blatt,  a  leaf;  Dut.  blad-l 

1.  {Bot.)  The  green  shoot  and  leaf  of  grass, 
corn,  or  of  any  similar  vegetable  ;  the  expand- 
ed portion  of  leaves  and  of  unguicolate  petals 
and  sepals;  lamina.  —  See  Leaf.  Gray. 

The  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself;  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.     Mark  iv.  '2H. 

2.  The   sharp   or   cutting  part  of  a  sword, 

knife,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from  the  handle. 

Be  this  his  sword,  whose  blade  of  brass  displays 

A  ruddy  gleam,  whose  hilt  a  silver  blaze.  i'ope. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  broad,  flat  bone,  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape,  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
shoulder ;  the  scapula,  or  scapular  bone ;  the 
shoulder-bone ;  the  blade-bone.  Dunglison. 

4.  (Naut.)  The  flat  part  of  an  oar.        Dana. 

5.  {Arch.)  One  of  the  principal  rafters  of  a 
roof.  Weale. 

6.  A  gay,  dashing  fellow. 

Flushed  with  his  wealth,  the  thoughtless  blade 
Despised  frugality  and  trade.  Cotton. 

BLAde,  V.  a.    To  furnish  with  a  blade.  Johnson. 

BlAdE'-BONE,  re.  The  scapula,  or  bone  of  the 
shoulder ;  the  shoulder-bone.  .  Pope. 

BLAd'ED,  a.  Having  blades  or  spires.  "  Blad- 
ed  grass."  Shak. 

BLADE'-FISH,  re.  {Ich.)  The  Xiphicthis  Rus- 
sellii  of  Swainson,  an  extraordinary  flsh  of  In- 
dia, having  a  thin  body,  like  a  sword,  two  feet 
eight  inches  in  length.  Craig. 

BLADE'-MET-AL,  re.     Metal  for  blades.     Milton. 

BLADE'SMITH,  n.     A  sword  cutler.  Huloet. 

BLAe  (bla),  re.  [Scottish.]  1.  A  thin  plate ;  a 
scale  ;  lamina. 

2.  A  rough  part  of  wood  left  in  consequence 
of  boring  or  sawing.  Jamieson. 

BLAE'BER-RY,  n.  Same  as  Bleaeeeky.  Ogilvie. 

BLAin,  re.     [A.  S.  blegen,  a  blister.] 

1.  A  pustule  ;  a  botch  ;  a  sore. 

Botches  and  Mains  must  all  his  flcBli  imboss.       Milton. 

2.  {Farriery.)  An  inflammation  or  eruption 
on  the  tongues  of  animals.  Farm.  hncy. 

BLAM'A-BLE,  a.  Deserving  censure  ;  culpable  ; 
censurable  ;  reprehensible  ;  faulty.         Dryden. 

BLAM'A-BLE-NESS,  re.   Culpableness.  Whitloek. 

BLAM'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  liable  to  cen- 
sure; culpably;  censurably.  Ayliffe. 

BL AME,  v.  a.     [It.  biasimare ;  Fr. '  blamer.']     \i. 

BLAMED  ;    pp.    BLAMING,    BLAMED.] 

1.  To  censure  ;    to  charge  with  fault. 

Each  finding,  like  a  friend. 
Something  to  hlanie  and  something  to  commend.    2'ope. 

2.  t  To  blemish  ;  to  bring  reproach  upon. 
"  She  blamed  her  noble  blood."  Spenser. 

To  be  to  blame,  to  be  blamable.  —  See  Blame,  «. 
Syu.  — See  Accuse. 

BLAME,  re.  [Fr.  blame.']  1.  Imputation  of  a  fault ; 
censure. 

They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones,  to  divert  it  from 
themselves.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  deserves  censure  ;  fault. 

That  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blanvi  before  him  in 
love.  Eph.  i.  4. 

3.  t  Injury  ;  hurt. 

And,  glancing  down  his  shield,  from  blame  him  fairly  blest. 

Spenser. 

SSr'  "  There  is  a  peculiar  structure  of  this  word," 
says  Ur.  Johnson,  "  in  which  it  is  not  very  evident 
whether  it  be  a  noun  or  a  verb  ;  but  T  conceive  it  to 
be  the  noun  ;  "  as  in  the  phrase,  "  He  is  to  &/fflme," 
whicll  is  equivalent  to  "  He  is  blamable,  worthy  of 
blame',  or  to  be  blamed." 

Syn.  —  See  Reprehensiom. 

BLAME'FUL,  a.    Culpable  ;  blamable.         Shak. 

BLAME'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  culpable  manner ; 
blamably.       '  Craig. 

BLAME'L^SS,  a.  Free  from  blame  ;  irreproach- 
able ;  unblemished ;  unspotted ;  spotless ;  fault- 
less ;  innocent. 

Be  diligent,  that  ye  may  be  found  of  him  in  peace,_with- 
out  spot,  and  blameless.  2  Pet.  ill.  14. 

Syn. —  A  blameless  character  is  one  that  is  free 


from  blame  or  censure ;  a  spotless,  unspotted,  or  un~ 
blemisked-  character  is  one  against  which  no  charge 
has  been  brought ;  an  irreproacluible  character  is  one 
against  wilich  no  ,  charge  can  be  brought.  Unblem- 
ished reputation  ;  irreproachable  conduct ;  an  innocent 
child. 

BLAME'Ljpss-Ly,  ad.    Innocently.    Hammond. 

BLAME'HJSS-NESS,  «.  Freedom  from  blame  ; 
innocence.  Hammond. 

BLAM'lgR,  re.  One  who  blames;  u,  censurer. 
"  Blamers  of  the  times."  Donne. 

BLAME'WOR-THI-NESS  (blam'wur-trie-ii«s),  re. 
The  quality  of  deserving  blame.  A.  Smith. 

BLAME'WOR-THY  (blam'wur-tn?),  a.  Worthy 
of  blame  or  censure ;  culpable.  Butler. 

BLAN'CARD,  n.  [Fi.  blanchard;  blanc,  white.] 
{Com.)  A  land  of  linen  cloth  manufactured  in 
Normandy.  Boag. 

BLANCH  (12),  V.  a.  [Fr.  blanchir ;  blanc,  white.] 

\i.    BLANCHED  ;  pp.   BLANCHING,  BLANCHED.] 

1.  To  make  white ;  to  whiten  ;  to  bleach. 

You  can  behold  such  sights, 
And  keep  the  natural  rnby  of  your  cheeks, 
When  mme  are  blanched  with  fear.  Shak. 

2.  To  strip  or  peel,  as  the  rind  or  husk  of 
fruits. 

Their  suppers  may  be  biscuit,  raisins,  and  a  few  blanched 
almonds.  ,  Wiseman. 

3.  t  To  slur  ;  to  pass  over  ;  to  sTiift  ofl". 

A  man  horribly  cheats  his  own  soul,  who,  upon  any  pre- 
tence, forsakes  or  blanches  the  true  principles  of  religion. 

Goodman. 

Blanched  copper,  (Chem.)  an  alloy  of  eight  ounces 
of  copper  and  half  an  ounce  of  neutral  arsenical  salt, 
fused  with  a  flux  made  of  calcined  borax,  charcoal 
dust,  and  line  powdered  glass.  Francis. 

Syn.  — See  Whiten. 

BLAnch,  v.  re.    1.  To  gcow  white. 
2.  To  evade  ;  to  shift. 
Books  will  speak  plain,  when  counsellors  blanch.    Bacon. 

BLAnch'JR,  n.    1.  One  who  blanches  or  whitens. 

2.  Any  thing  set  round  a  wood  to  keep  the 
deer  in  it. 

3.  A  man  employed  to  keep  deer  in  a  wood. 

HaUiwell. 
BLAnCH'-FARM,  re.  [Fr.  SZarec,  white,  and  A.  S. 
feorm,  or  fearme,  food,  provisions,  a  farm.] 
{Old  Eng.  Law.)  White  farm  or  white  rent; 
i.  e.,  rent  paid  in  silver,  and  not  in  cattle  or 
provisions.  —  See  Black-mail.  ,  Burrill. 

BLANCH-Im'5-T^R,  re.  \blanch  and  Gr.  nirfi6v,  a 
nieasure.]  {Chem.)  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  bleaching  power  of  certain  chemical 
agents.  Smart. 

BLAnCH'JNG,  re.  1.  The  art  or  the  act  of  making 
any  thing  white.  .       Craig. 

2.  {Hort.)  The  whitening  of  the  stems, 
stalks,  and  leaves  of  plants  by  covering  them 
with  earth  so  as  to  exclude  the  action  of  light. 

Brande. 

3.  {Cookery.)  The  stripping  or  peeling  of 
almonds.  Craig. 

4.  {Coining.)  The  operation  performed  on 
the  planchets  or  pieces  of  silver  to  give  them 
the  requisite  lustre  and  brightness.  Craig. 

5.  The  operation  of  covering  iron  plates  with 
a  thin  coat  of  tin.  Craig. 

BLA^rC-MA^rOE     -)   (bia.msnj-)    [blo-monj',   Wb. 

BLAJVC-MjIJVOER  <  Ash;  bl5ng-m5ngzh',  Sm.], 
n.  [Fr.  blanc,  white,  and  manger,  food.]  A 
confected  white  jelly  ;  food  made  principally  of 
milk  mixed  with  a  solution  or  infusion  of  some 
gelatinous  substance,  such  as  isinglass  or  sea- 
moss,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  variously  fla- 
vored with  essences  or  essential  oils.  W.  Ency. 
.6®^  Written  both  blanc-manger  and  blanc-mange  by 
good  authorities ;  though  more  commonly  written 
blanc-manger. 

BLAnd,  a.  [L,  blandus,  of  a  smooth  tongue, 
flattering,  pleasant ;  It.  .iS;  Sp.  blando.]  Soft ; 
mild ;  gentle.     **  Vapors  6Zan5."  Milton. 

t  BLAN-DA'TION,  re.  A  piece  of  flattery ;  blan- 
dishment. Camden. 

tBLAN-DIL'O-aUfiNCB,  re.  [L.  blandiloguentia; 
blandus,  flattering,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  Fair 
and  flattering  speech ;  courteous  language ; 
compliment.  Glos.  Anglicana  Nova,  \Wl- 
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t  BLAN'DI-MENT,  n.  [L.  blandimenttcm.YBlan- 
dishment.  Bwniet. 

BLAN'DISI-I,  r.  a.  [L.  blandior,  to  caress,  to 
flatter ;  Fr.  hlandir ;  It.  blandire.]  [i.  blan- 
dished ;  pp.  BLANDISHING,  BLANDISHED.]  To 
soothe ;  to  flatter ;  to  smooth ;  to  soften.  "  Blaii- 
dished  parleys."  Milton. 

BLAN'DISH,  V.  n.  To  be  courteous  in  behavior 
or  in  language. 

She,  blandUMngy  by  Dunsmore  drives  along.     Drayton. 

BLAN'DISH-^R,  n.  One  who  blandishes;  one 
who  flatters.  Cotgrave, 

BLAN'DJSH-ING,  n.    Blandishment.     Beaumont. 

BLAN'DISH-MENT,  «.  Act  of  blandishing;  soft 
words ;  kind  treatment, 

When  all  the  hlandishmenta  of  life  are  gone, 

The  coward  aneoks  to  death,  the  brave  live  on.     Sewell. 

BLAND'N^SS,  n.  State  of  being  bland ;  mild- 
ness. Chalmers. 

BlA^T-QUILLE'j  n.  A  small  coin  of  Barbary, 
value  about  three  half  pence  sterling ;  —  written 
also  blanquil.  Craig. 

BLANK,  a.  [A.  S.  hlican,  to  shine,  to  glitter; 
Ger.  blank,  blank,  bright,  bare;  blinken,  to 
shine.  —  Sp.  bianco ;  Fr.  bla7ic,  white.] 

1.  White.    **  The  blank  moon."  Milton. 

2.  Void  of  written  or  printed  characters. 
**  Blank  charters."     "  Blank  page."  Shak. 

3.  Pale  from  fear,  astonishment,  or  grief; 
confounded ;  dispirited. 

Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
The  fatal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amazed, 
Astonicd  stood,  and  blatik.  Milton, 

'T  is  all  blank  sadness  or  continual  fears.  Fope. 

4.  "Without  rhyme ;  as,  blank  verse,  i.  e. 
verse  void  or  bare  of  rhyme ;  —  applied  particu- 
larly to  the  unrhymed  heroic  verse  of  five  feet, 
such  as  that  used  by  Milton  in  Paradise  Lost. 

Blank  indorsement,  the  indorsement  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  promissory  note  by  merely  writing  the 
name  of  the  indorser,  without  mentioning  any  person 
to  whom  the  bill  or  note  is  to  be  paid  ;— called  also  an 
indorsement  in  blanlc.  BurrUl. 

BLANK,  n.     [It.  bianco  ;  Sp.  bianco  ;  Fr.  blanc] 

1.  A  void  space  on  paper. 

I  cannot  write  a  paper  full,  as  I  used  to  do;  and  yet  I  will 
t  forgive  a  blatik  of  naif  an  inch  tVom  you.  Hurift. 

2.  A  paper  unwritten,  or  a  printed  form  con- 
taining such  words  as  are  common  in  legal  doc- 
uments, as  deeds,  &c.,  with  spaces  left  to  be 
filled  by  particular  names,  dates,  amounts,  &c., 
to  suit  different  cases. 

3.  Any  thing  without  marks  or  characters. 

For  his  tliou^hta, 
Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  filled  with  me.  Sliak. 

4.  A  lot  by  which  nothing  is  gained,  or  on 
which  no  prize  is  marked. 

In  Fortune's  lottery  lies 
A  heap  of  blanks  like  this  for  one  small  prize.     Dryden. 

5.  The  white  point  to  which  an  arrow  or  a 
shot  is  directed  ;  point-blank ;  aim ;  object. 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank.  Shak. 

6.  pi.  f  A  mode  of  extortion  by  which  blank 
papers  were  given  to  the  agents  of  the  crown, 
which  they  were  to  fill  up  as  they  pleased,  to  au- 
thorize the  demands  they  chose  to  make. 

And  daily  new  exactions  are  devised, 

As  blanks,  benevolence,  and  I  wot  not  what.  Shak. 

7.  fAn  ancient  English  coin  worth  about 
eight  pence  :  —  also  a  French  coin  of  half  that 
value.  Gayton. 

8.  A  disk  of  metal  uncoined,  Clarke. 

BLANK,  v.  a.  \i.  BLANKED  ;  pp.  BLANKING, 
BLANKED.] 

1.  To  confuse  ;  to  confound ;  to  depress. 

If  the  atheist,  when  he  dies,  should  find  that  his  soul  re- 
mains, how  will  this  man  be  amazed  and  blanJced\    Tillotaon. 

2.  To  efface ;  to  annul. 

All  former  purposes  were  blanked.  Spender, 

BLANK'-BAK,  n.  {Law,)  A  plea  in  an  action  of 
trespass  obliging  the  plaintiff  to  assign  the  cer- 
tain place  where  the  trespass  was  committed  ; 
—  called  also  common  bar.  Burrill. 


Ic 
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BLANK'-CAR'TRID^E,    n 
containing  powder  only. 


(Mil.)  A   cartridge 
Booth. 


BLANK'-DOOR  (-dor),  n.     {Arch.)  A  sinking  in 
a  wall  made  to  resemble  a  door.  Ogilvie. 


BLANK'^T,  n.     [Fr.  blanchet.'] 

1.  A  soft,  coarsely  woven,  woollen  cloth  used 
for  beds,  for  coverings  of  horses,  &c. 

Then  with  tapestry. 
Beat  sheets  and  blankets  make  Ins  bed.        Chapman. 

2.  {Letter-press  Printing.)  The  cloth  used  in 
stuffing  the  tympan.  Craig. 

3.  {Cloth  Printing.)  The  cover  of  the  print- 
ing table.  Craig. 

4.  [Fr.  blanquette.']     {Bot.)  A  delicate  sum- 
mer pear  ;  —  also  written  blanquet.        Johnson. 

BLAnk'^T,  v.  a.    \i.  ELANntETED ;  pp.  blanket- 
ing, BLANKETED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  blanket. 


My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth; 
Blanket  my  loins;  tie  all  my  hair  in  knots. 


Shak. 


2.  To  toss  in  a  blanket,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment or  in  derision. 

Let  'em  be  cudgelled  out  of  doors  by  our  grooms; 

"We  'II  have  our  men  blanket  'em  i'  the  hall.       B.  Jonson. 

BLANK'5T-ING,  n.  1.  Act  of  tossing  in  a  blank- 
et for  punishment  or  in  derision. 

That  affair  of  the  blanketing  happened  to  thee  for  the  fault 
thou  wast  guilty  of.  Smollett's  Don  Quixote. 

2.  Cloth  or  materials  for  blankets. 

BLAnk'LY,  ad.  In  a  blank  manner ;  with  con- 
fusion. 

BLAnk'N^SS,  n.     State  of  being  blank.    Erving. 

BLAnK— VERSE',  n.  Unrhymed  metrical  lan- 
guage;—  particularly  the  heroic  verse  of  five 
teet,  without  rhyme.  Cowper, 

BLAnk'-WIN-DOW,  n.  {Arch.)  A  sinking  in  a 
wall  made  to  resemble  a  window.  Ogilvie. 

BLAre,  v.  n.  [Ger.  blarren ;  But.  blaeren,  to  cry 
out.]     To  bellow  ;  to  roar,     [u,.]  Skinner. 

BlAre,  n.  1.  A  coin  of  Switzerland,  value 
about  one  penny  sterling,  Crabb. 

2.  Noise;  roar;  sound.  "The  blare  of  trum- 
pets."    [r.]  AthencBuni. 

BLAR'N^^Y,  n.  [Supposed  by  Grose  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  phrase  "  licking  the  Blarney- 
stone"  applied 'to  incredible  stories  told  of 
climbing  to  a  stone  very  difficult  of  access,  on 
a  castle  of  that  name,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
Ireland.  But  Dr.  Jam^ieson  derives  it  from  Fr. 
baliverne,  a  lie,  frivolous  talk.] 

1.  A  marvellous  narration. 

2.  Gross  flattery;    unmeaning  or  vexatious 
discourse.     [Low.]  Jamieson. 

BLAS-PHEME'  (bUs-fem'),  V.  a.  [Gr.  /3A«d-0j7/j/u, 
to  injure  one's  good  name,  to  defame  ;  /?A.i7rTw, 
to  injure,  and  (Pfiiin,  reputation  ;  L.  blasphemo ; 
Fr.  blasphemer.']  [i.  blasphemed  ;  pp.  blas- 
pheming, BLASPHEMED.] 
1.  To  speak  evil  of;  to  revile  ;  to  calumniate. 


Those  who  from  our  labors  heap  their  board 
Blaspheme  their  feeder,  and  forget  their  lord. 


Pope. 


2.  To  speak  in  terms  of  impious  irreverence 
of  God  or  of  things  sacred ;  to  speak  impiously 
of. 

Thou  didst  blaspheme  God  and  the  king.     1  Kings  xxi,  10. 

BLAS-PHEME',  v.  n.    To    speak  irreverently  of 
God  or  of  sacred  things. 

I  punished  them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  compelled 
them  to  blaspheme.  Acts  xxvi.  11. 

BLAS-PHEM'JglR  (bl^s-fem'er),  «.     One  who  blas- 
phemes. 1  Tirn.  i.  13. 


A  female  who    blas- 
Hall. 


BLAS-PHEM'^R-ESS,   n. 
ptemes. 

BLAS-PHEM'ING,  n.     The  act  of  blasphemy. 

BLAs'PHip-MOfJS,  a.  [Gr.  i3Xd(Tij)r,fxos ;  L.  blas- 
^hemus.']  Partaking  of  blasphemy  ;  impiously 
irreverent  with  regard  to  God  or  to  sacred 
things  ;  impious. 

j8ES=- "  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  like  blas- 
pheme i  and  as  the  word  blasphemus,  in  Latin,  has 
the  second  syllable  long,  and  the  English  word  has 
the  same  number  of  syllables,  it  has  as  good  a  right 
to  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  as  sonorous,  bitu- 
men, acumen,  &;c. ;  but  placing  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  blasphemous  is  by  much  the  most  polite, 
as,  unfortunately  for  the  other  pronunciation,  though 
a  learned  one,  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  vulgar." 
Walker. 

BLAS'PH5-M0&S-LY,  ad.  In  a  blasphemous 
manner ;  impiously.  Udal. 


BLAS'PH^-MY  (bias'f^-me),  n.  [Gr,  fiUccprjf^la  ; 
Low  L.  blasphemia.'j 

1.  Detraction;  calumny. 

Blaspjiemr/  invariably  implies  an  expression  of  contempt 
or  detestation,  and  a  desire  of  producing  the  same  passions 
in  others.  Dr.  G.  Campbell. 

2.  Some  indignity  off'ered  to  God,  or  to  divine 
things,  in  words  or  in  writing;  impious  male- 
diction. 

And  he  opened  his  mouth  in  blaspJiemji  against  God,  to 
blaspheme  his  name,  and  his  tabernacle,  and  them  that  dwell 
in  heaven.  Jiev.  xiii.  6. 

•8®=-  Blasphemy,  as  cognizable  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, is  described  by  Blackstone  to  be  "denying  the 
being  or  providence  of  God,  contumelious  reproaches 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  profane  scoffing  at  the  Holy 
Scripture,  or  exposing  it  to  contempt  and  ridicule." 
The  Christian  religion  is  received  as  a  part  of  the 
common  law  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  revile  it  or  its  author  is  deemed  to  be 
blasphemy,  and  an  indictable  offence.    Burrill. 

BLAsT  (^12),  n.  [A.  S.  bla)st ;  blcestan,  and  blepsan^ 
to  pufE,  to  blow ;  Ger.  blast.'] 

1.  A  gust  of  wind ;  wind  impelled  suddenly 
and  with  violence. 

Three  ships  were  hurried  by  the  southern  blast. 

And  on  the  secret  shelves  with  fury  cast.  Di-yden. 

2.  The  sound  made  by  blowing  any  wind  in- 
strument. 

He  blew  his  trumpet:  the  angelic  blast 

Filled  all  the  regions.  Milton. 

3.  {Metallurgy.)  A  current  of  air  directed  on 
a  fire  or  furnace  by  a  bellows  or  other  blowing 
machine,  to  produce  great  heat  by  rapid  com- 
bustion, f/re. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  made  by  simple 
means  in  any  manufacture  is  the  employment  of  hot  air,  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  cold  air  of  the  atmosphere,  in  supply- 
ing the  blast  of  furnaces  for  smelting  and  founding  iron,  Ure. 

4.  {Quarrying.)  The  explosion  made  by  gun- 
powder in  splitting  rocks,  or  by  inflammable 
gases  in  mines.  Buchanan. 

5.  A  blight ;  the  infection  of  any  thing  pesti- 
lential. 

By  the  blast  of  God  tlicy  perish.  Job  iv.  9. 

6.  A  disease  in  the  stomach  of  cattle. 

Farm,  Ency. 
Syn,  —  See  Wind. 

CLAst,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  blcestan,  to  blow;  Dan. 
bla>se.']  \i.  blasted  ;  pp.  blasting,  blast- 
ed.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  sudden  gust  or  destruc- 
tive wind.  Skelton. 

2.  To  make  to  wither;  to  blight;  to  make 
unproductive  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  annihilate. 

Behold  seven  thin  ears,  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind. 

Gen.  :sl\.  6. 

3.  To  injure  ;  to  invalidate. 

He  shows  himself  malicious,  if  he  knows  I  deserve  credit, 
and  yet  goes  about  to  blast  it.  Slillinnflcet. 

4.  {Quarrying.)  To  rend  asunder,,  as  rocks 
by  gunpowder. 

5.  fTo  assail  with  noise;  to  confound. 


Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ears. 


Shak. 


6.  fTo  blaze;  to  proclaim  abroad.  "They 
,  ,  .  blasted  .  .  .  that  the  Calisians  would  leave 
the  to^vn  desolate."  Hall. 

BLAsT,  v.  n.    To  wither  ;  to  be  blighted. 

Even  80  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 

Is  turned  to  Iblly,  blasting  in  the  bud.  Shak. 

BLAsT'^D,  p.  a.  Injured  or  destroyed  by  some 
calamity ;  blighted.  "  This  blasted  heath."  Shak. 

BL4S-TB'MJiy  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ^XaaTTjfiaf  a  bud, 
a  sprout.] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  part  of  the  embryo  comprising 
the  radicle,  plumule,  and  caulicule.       Lindley. 

2.  {ATiat.)  The  homogeneous,  gelatinous, 
and  granular  basis  of  the  ovum ;  the  rudiments 
of  the  different  tissues  in  the  early  stages  of  de- 
velopment. Brande. 

BLAS-TE'MAL,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  a 
blastema.  "  Blastemal  formations."  Dunglison. 

BLAst'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  blasts.  Beau.  8^  Fl. 
2.  One  who  blows  a  blast,     [b.]       Langham. 

BLAsT'-FUR-NACE,  n.  A  furnace  supplied  with 
air  by  a  bellows  or  other  pneumatic  apparatus  ; 
—  used  in  smelting  iron  ores,  and  in  melting 
cast  iron  and  other  refractory  metals.  Ure. 

BLAst'JNG,  71.     1.  A  blast ;  a  blight. 

I  have  smitten  you  with  blasting  and  mildew.    Amos  iv.  9. 


MtEN,  SIR  J    m6vE,  nor,  s6n  ;    B^LL,  BUR,  rClE.  —  9,  §r,  9,  g,  soft ;  jC,  &,  £,  g,  hard ;   ^  as  z  ;  ^  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 


BLASTING 

2.  {Quarrying.)   The   operation   of  rending 
rocks  asunder  by  means  of  gunpowder ;    explo- 
sion. Francis. 
BlAst'ING,  p.  a.    That  blasts  ;  blighting. 

t  BlAsT'M^NT,  n.  Sudden  stroke  of  infection  ; 
blast.     "  Contagious  blastments."  Shak. 

BLAS-TO-CAR'PODS,  a.  [Gr.  /3;.a(rrdt,  a  germ, 
and  /cuprts,  fruit.]  (Bot.)  Germinating  inside 
of  the  pericarp.  Brande. 

BLAs'TO-DEEM,  n.  [Gr.  &).a<7r6i,  a  germ,  and 
ilfjia,  the  skin.]  The  granular  membrane  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  the  seat  of  development  of 
all  parts  of  the  body  of  birds.  Brande. 

BlAsT'-PIPE,  n.  {Mech.)  A  pipe  in  a  locomo- 
tive engine  to  convey  the  waste  steam  up  the 
chimney,  and  quicken  the  fire.  Kelland. 

t  BlAs'TY,  a.    Causing  blast.  Boyle. 

BLA'TANT,   a.     [L.  ialo,  to  bleat ;  A.  S.  hlcetan, 
to  bleat ;  Fr.  blatant.']    Bellowing  as  a  calf. 
You  learned  this  language  from  the  bUitmvt  beast.  Brytlen. 

t  BLATCH,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  blacian,  to  blacken.]  To 
blacken ;  to  blotch.  —  See  Blotch. 

No  man  can  like  to  be  smutted  and  blotched  in  his  face. 

Ilarmar. 

BLATE,  a.  [Icel.  bland,  soft ;  Ger.  blade,  bash- 
ful.] Bashful ;  timid.  [North  of  England  and 
Scotland.]  Brockett. 

t  BLAT-^R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  blatero,  blateratus, 
to  babble.]     Noise.  Coles. 

BLAT'T^R,  V.  n.  [L.  blatero,  to  babble ;  to  prate.] 
To  make  a  senseless  noise,     [r.]  Spenser. 

BLAT'T^R-^R,  n.  One  who  blatters  ;  a  bluster- 
er,    [e.]  Smart. 

BLAT'TlElR-iNG,  n.     A  senseless  prating.       Lee. 

t  BLAT-T5R-66N',  n.    A  babblei-.  Howell. 

BLAuWB6K,n.  (Zoiil.)  A  species  of  antelope  ; 
—  so  called  from  its  dark  blue  color.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BLAY,  m.  (leh.)  A  small  river  fish;  the  bleak, 
or  white-bait.  Johnson. 

BLAZE,  n.     [A.  S.  bliese ;  Ger.  bliisse.'] 

1.  A  stream  of  light  made  by  volatile  com- 
bustible matter  in  a  state  of  ignition ;  a  fiame. 

The  blaze  is  past,  but  a  small  thing  would  make  it  flame 
again.  Shak. 

2.  Publication  ;  wide  diffusion  of  report. 

For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame?         Milton. 

3.  {Farriery.)  A  white  mark  upon  a  horse's 
forehead.  P.  Cyc. 

4.  A  mark  made  on  trees,  by  removing  a 
piece  of  the  bark,  so  that  a  traveller  or  surveyor 
may  identify  a  certain  route  through  a  forest. 
[Local,  U.  S.]  Carlton. 

Syu.  —See  Flame. 

BLAZE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  bkese,  a  blaze  ;  blasan,  to 
blow ;  Ger.  blasen,  to  blow ;  Fr.  blaser,  to  burn.] 

\i.   BLAZED  ;  pp.   BLAZING,  BLAZED.] 

1.  To  burn  with  a  flame ;  as,  "  The  fire 
blazes.'^ 

2.  To  throw  out  light,  as  a  flame. 

The  third  fair  mom  now  blazed  upon  the  main.     Pope. 

3.  To  be  conspicuous.  Johnson. 

BLAZE,  V.  a.     [Fr.  blasonner.'] 

1.  To  publish  ;  to  make  known. 

Such  music  worthiest  were  to  blaze 

The  peerless  height  of  her  immortal  praise.       Milton. 

2.  f  To  set  forth  or  explain  armorial  ensigns  ; 
to  blazon. 

You  should  have  blazed  it  thus;  he  bears  a  tierce  sable 
between  two  tierces  or.  Peachani. 

3.  To  mark,  as  trees,  by  taking  off  a  piece  of 
the  bark.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Hoffman. 

BUAZ'jpR,  n.  One  who  blazes.  "Babblers  of 
folly  and  blazers  of  criine."  Spenser. 

BLAZ'JNG,  p.  a.    Giving  a  bright  flame  ;  flaming. 

BLAZ'|NG-STAE,  n.     A  comet.  Ferguson. 

BLA'ZON  (bla'zn),  V.  a.  [It.  blasonare  ;  Fr.  bla- 
sonner.] [i.  BLAZONED  ;  pp.  BLAZONING,  BLA- 
ZONED.] 

1.  To  explain  the  figures  on  ensigns  armo- 
rial. 

King  Edward  gave  to  them  the  coat  of  arms,  which  I  am 
not  herald  enough  to  blazon  into  English.  Addison. 
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2.  To  deck  ;  to  embellish ;  to  adorn. 

She  blazons  in  dread  smiles  her  hideous  form.  Garth. 

3.  To  celebrate  ;  to  extol  publicly. 

One  that  exeels  the  quirk  of  blazoning  pens.        Shak. 

4.  To  blaze  abroad ;  to  proclaim. 

Blazoning  our  injustice  every  where.  Shak, 

BLA'ZON  (bla'zn),  V.  n.  To  make  a  brilliant  fig- 
ure ;  to  shine,     [r.]  Chalmers. 

BLA'ZON  (bla'zn),  n.  1.  The  art  of  drawing  or 
of  explaining  coats  of  arms  ;  blazonry. 

Proceed  unto  beasts  that  are  given  in  arms,  and  teach  me 
what  I  ought  to  observe  in  their  Woso/i.  Peacham. 

2.  The  drawing  or  representation  on  coats  of 
arms. 

Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 

"With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  blest.  Shak. 

3.  Proclamation ;  publication. 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 

To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.  Shak. 

4.  Ostentatious  exhibition. 

Men  con  over  their  pedigrees,  and  obtrude  the  blazon  of 
their  exploits  upon  the  country.  Collier. 

BLA'ZON-J^R  (bla'zn-er),  n.  1.  One  who  blazons  ; 
a  herald. 

2.  A  slanderer.  Cotgrave. 

BLA'ZON-RY  (bla'zn-re),  n.  The  art  of  drawing 
coats  of  arms ;  the  art  of  deciphering  coats  of 
arms;  emblazonry;  heraldry.  JPeacham. 

BLEA  [bis,  K.  Sm.\  bla,  Ja.'jj  n.  [Perhaps  from 
Icel.  olar  ;  Scottish  bias,  livid,  pale.]  The  wood 
just  under  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Chambers. 

BLEA'BER-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  The  name  given  in 
Scotland  to' a  species  of  plant  found  m  woods 
and  heathy  places,  having  a  large  globular, 
black  glaucous  fruit ;  Vaccinium  uliginosum  ; 
—  called  also  blaeberry.  Loudon. 

BLEACH  (blech),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  blfscan,  to  fade,  to 
bleach ;  Ger.  bleichen,  to  whiten  ;  Fr.  blanchir, 
to  whiten.]     [{.  bleached  ;  pp,  bleaching, 

BLEACHED.] 

1.  To  whiten  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  to  make 
white. 

By  the  sun  refined. 
Bask  in  his  beams,  and  bleach  me  in  the  wind.  Drydea. 

2.  {Manufac.')  To  whiten  textile  substances, 
as  cotton,  wool,  &c.,  by  exposing  them  to  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays,  air,  and  moisture,  or 
to  certain  chemical  agents,  as  sulphurous  acid, 
chlorine,  &c.  XJre. 

Syn.  —  See  Whiten. 
BLEACH  (blech),  V.  n.     To  grow  white. 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  in  the  open  fi.eld.         Shak. 
BLEACH'^R,  n.     One  who  bleaches.     Sherwood. 

BLEACH'^R-Y,  n.  A  place  for  bleaching  cloths; 
a  bleacher's  office  or  grounds.  Pennant. 

BLEACH'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  making  white, 
or  the  process  of  growing  white. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  art  of  whitening  the  various 
fabrics  used  for  clothing  and  other  purposes. 
This  is  effected  by  exposure  to  the  action  of 
light,  air,  and  moisture,  or  to  chemical  agents, 
as  sulphurous  acid  and  chlorine.  Ure. 

Bleaching-  powder,  chloride  of  lime,  obtained  by  ex- 
posing slaked  lime  to  the  action  of  chlorine;— called 
also  oxymuriate  of  lime.  Brande. 

BLEAK,  a.  [A.  S.  bleac,  or  blac^  pale,  bleak ; 
Dan.  bleeg ;  Ger.  bleich.] 

1.  fPale. 

Tou  look  very  ill,  methinks;  have  you  been  sick  of  late? 
Troth,  very  bleak;  doth  she  not?  Middleton. 

2.  Exposed  to  the  wind  or  to  cold.  "The 
bleak  Atlantic  shore."  Pope. 

3.  Cold  ;  chill ;  piercing. 

Entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold.  Shak. 

BLEAK,  n.  [A.  S.  blcege.l  A  small  river  fish  of 
the  carp  kind.  —  See  Blay. 

The  bleak,  or  fresh-water  sprat,  is  ever  in  motion,  and 
therefore  called  by  some  the  river  swallow.  Walton. 

BLEAK'JSH,  a.     Moderately  bleak.  Craig. 

BLEAK'LY,  ad.   In  a  bleak  manner ;  coldly.  May. 

BLEAK'N^SS,  n.  State  of ■  being  bleak;  cold- 
ness. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla  go  naked,  without  com- 
plaining of  the  bleakness  of  the  air .  AddiSon. 


t  BLEAK'Y,  a.    Bleak  ;  cold. 


Dryden. 


BLEIVIISH 

BLEAE,  a.    [Dut.  blaer,  Sw.  blaere,  a  blister.] 

1.  Dim  with  rheum  or  water. 

It  is  a  tradition  that  blear  eyes  affect  sound  eyes.     ^acon. 

2.  Blinding ;  producing  dimness  of  vision. 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion.      Milton. 

BLEAR,  re.  Something  dimming  the  sight.  Ogilvie. 
BLEAR,    V.   a.      [i.    BLEAEED ;   pp.   blearing, 

BLEARED.] 

1.  To  make  the  eyes  sore  or  dim  with  rheum. 

Is 't  not  a  pity,  now,  that  ticklina  rheums 

Should  ever  tease  the  lungs  auahlear  the  sight 

Of  oracles  like  these  ?  Cowper, 

2.  To  make  the  sight  obscure  or  dim. 

This  may  stand  for  a  pretty,  superHcial  argument,  to  blear 
our  eyes,  and  lull  us  asleep  in  security.  Jtateigh. 

BLEAR'^D  (bler'ed  or  blsrd),  p.  a.  Made  dim  or 
sore  with  rheum. 

Alttongues  speak  of  Mm,  and  the  bleared  sights 

Are  spectacled  to  see  him.  Shak. 

BLE  AR'^D-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  bleared ; 
—  formerly  written  bleareyedness.       Wiseman. 

BLEAR'-EYE,  re.  {Med.)  A  chronic  catarrhal 
inflammation  in  the  eyelids ;  lippitude.  Hoblyn, 

BLBAR'-EYED  (blSr'ld),  a.    1.  Having  sore  eyes. 
'-'  Crook-backed  .  .  .  and  blear-eyed."  Saehville. 
2.  Wanting  in  discernment.      "  His  under- 
standing is  blear-eyed."  Butler. 

BLEAT  (blet),  11.  n.     [L.  balo,  to  bleat ;  A.  S.  Sfe- 
tan ;  Dut.  blaeten.]     [i .  bleated  ;  pp.  bleat- 
ing, BLEATED.]     To  Cry  as  a  sheep.  Shak. 
We  were  as  twinned  lambs,  that  did  frisk  i'  the  sun. 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other.  S7itik. 

BLEAT,  re.  The  cry  of  a  sheep  or  lamb.  "  The 
bleat  of  sheep."  Cowper. 

BLEAT'JNG,  re.  The  cry  of  lambs  or  of  sheep  ; 
a  cry  like  that  of  sheep.  "  Hearing  the  bleat- 
ing of  their  lambs."  Chapman. 

BLfiB,  re.     [Ger.  blahen,  to  swell.] 

1.  A  blister  ;  a  bladdery  tumor.  Skinner. 

2.  An  air-bubble  in  water  or  glass.    "  Exper- 
iments of  freezing  water  without  blebs."  Sprat. 

Thick  pieces  of  glass,  fit  for  large  optic  glasses,  are  rarely 
to  be  had  without  blebs.  Fhilos.  Trann. 

BLEB'BY,  u,.     Full  of  blebs.  Clarke. 

BLED,  i.  &  p.  from  bleed.      See  Bleed. 

tBLEE,  re.  [A.  S.  bleo.]  Color;  complexion. 
"  Bright  of  blee."  Chaucer. 

BLEED,  V.  re.     [A.  S.  bledan;  Ger.  bluten;  Dut. 
bloeden.]     [i.  bled  ;  pp.  bleeding,  bled.] 
1.  To  lose  blood,  as  by  a  wound. 
Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly.  Cowper. 


2.  To  die  by  slaughter. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play? 


Pope. 


3.  To  drop  as  blood. 

For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed  and  amber  flow. 

The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow.  Pope. 

BLEED,  V.  a.     To  let,  or  take,  blood  from. 

At  his  request,  he  [Washington]  was  bled  by  one  of  his 
overseers.  Sparks. 

BLEED'ING,  re.  A  discharge  of  blood;  blood- 
letting. Crabb. 

t  BLEIN  (blen),  re.  [A.  S.  blegen,  a  blister ;  Dut. 
blein.]    A  pustule.  —  See  Blain.         Chaucer. 

BLEIT  (blet),  a.  [Icel.  bland,  soft ;  Ger.  blsde.] 
Bashful.    [Provincial.]  —  See  Blate.    Wright. 

BLEM'ISH,  V.  a.  [Gr.  Pi^jia,  a  wound  ;  Nor.  Fr. 
blesmish,  blesmys,  broken  ;  Fr.  blemir,  to  grow 
pale.]  [i.  blemished  ;  pp.  blemishing,  blem- 
ished.] 

1.  To  mark  with  any  deformity. 

These  eyes  would  not  endure  that  beauty's  wreck; 
You  should  not  blemish  it,  if  I  stood  by.  Shal: 

2.  To  defame  ;  to  vilify  ;  to  traduce. 

Those  who  endeavor  to  blemish  his  character  incur  the 
complicated  guilt  of  slander  and  perjury.  Adduon. 

BLEM'ISH,  re.  1.  A  mark  of  deformity ;  any 
thing  that  diminishes  beauty ;  an  imperfection ; 
a  defect ;  a  stain  ;  a  flaw ;  a  fault. 

If  a  man  cause  a  blemish  in  his  neighbor,  as  he  hath  done, 
BO  shall  it  be  done  to  him.  Zevit.  xxiv.  19. 

These  eyes,  though  clear. 
To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 
Bereft  of  sight,  their  seeing  have  forgot.         Milton. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  C,  *,  short;  A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;  H^IR,  hER; 
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BLINK-BEER 


2.  Reproach ;  disgrace ;  dishonor. 

That  you  have  been  earnest  should  be  no  hlemish  or  dis- 
credit at  all  unto  you.  Booker. 

Syn.  —  A  hlermish  tarnishes  or  diminishes  beauty ; 
a-  stain  or  imnt  spoils  ;  a  spot,  speck,  orfaw  disfigures. 
A  blemish  is  rectified ;  a  stain  wiped  out ;  a  spot  or 
specie  removed.  — A  blemish  in  a  fine  painting  j  defect 
in  speech  ;  a  fault  in  worlcmanship. 
BLEM'ISH-LfiSS,  a.  "Without  blemish  or  spot. 
"  A  life  in  all  so  blemishless."  Feltham. 

t  BLEM'JSH-MENT,  n.    Disgrace.      Bp.  Morton. 
BLANCH,  V.  n.     [Ger.  bleichen ;  Fr.  blanchir,  to 
make  white,  to  grow  white.  —  See  Blanch.] 
To  shrink;  to  start  back ;  to  flinch,    [e,.] 
I'll  observe  Ms  looks; 
I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick;  if  he  but  blench, 
I  know  my  course.  biiak. 

They  were  not  afraid  steadily  to  look  in  the  face  of  that 
filariuK  and  dazzling  influence,  at  which  the  eyes  of  eagles 
have  Senched.  Burke. 

t  BLANCH,  D.  a.  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct ;  to  balk. 

The  rebels  besieged  them  by  carrying  up  great  trusses  of 

hay  befbre  them,  to  hlsnch  the  defendant's  sight,  and  dead 

their  shot.  Cartvi. 

t  BLENCH,  n.    A  shrinking ;  a  start.  Shdk. 

t  BLENOH'fE,  n.  He  who  or  that  which  fright- 
ens. Beau.  Ss  Fl. 

BLENCH'-HOLD-JNG,  n.  {haw.)  A  quitrent  paid 
in  silver.  Blackstone. 

BLfiND,  V.  a.  [i.  blended  (t  blent)  ;  pp.  BLEND- 
ING, BLENDED  (f  BLENt).] 

1.  [Goth,  blandan  ;  A.  S.  blendan ;  Dan. 
blande.]  To  mingle ;  to  mix ;  to  intermix  or 
confound. 

He  had  his  calmer  influence;  and  his  mien 

Did  love  and  majesty  together  blend.  Dryden. 

2.  t  To  mar  ;  to  injure  ;  to  spoil ;  to  blemish. 
And  all  those  storms  which  now  his  beauty  blend.  Spenser. 

3.  [A.  S.  blendian.]  t  To  blind.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  See  Mix. 

BLENDE,  n.  [Ger.  blende,  a  blind.]  (Ifm.)  A 
metallic  ore  ;  sulphuret  of  zinc ;  —  called  by 
miners  black-jack.  The  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied by  mineralogists  to  other  ores,  as  manc/a- 
nese  bletide,  antimony  blende^  &c.        Jamieson. 

BLBND'ipR^  «.     One  who  blends.  Sherwood. 

BLEND'ING,  m.    1.  Act  of  mingling  or  blending. 

2.  {Paint.)  The  process  of  fusing  or  melting 

pigments  by  means  of  a  soft  brush.    FairJiolt. 

BLEND'ons,  a.    Pertaining  to  blende.        Craig. 

BLEND'-WA-TJR,  re.  A  distemper  incident  to 
black-cattle,  and  affecting  the  liver.  Crdbb. 

BL^N-Nop'e-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  lixivva,  mucus,  and 
yft'wiM,  to  beget.]  Generating  mucus.  Dunglison. 

BLEJV-JirgR-RHaE  'A,  n.  [Gr.  ^Uma,  mucus, 
slime,  i,-ai.iiiD,  to  flow.]  {Med.)  Inordinate  se- 
cretion and  discharge  of  mucus.        Dunglison. 

BLEN'Ny,re.  [Gr. /3^^woi,  slime.]  (/cA.)  A  fish  of 
severaf  species ;  —  so  named  from  the  raucous 
matter  with  which  its  body  is  covered.  Brande. 

t  BLENT,  i.  &p.    Blended. —  See  Blend. 
'Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on.      Shak. 

BLESS,  V.  a.  [Goth,  bleiths,  merciful ;  A.  S.  bles- 
sian,  to  bless,  to  consecrate.]    \i.  blessed  or 

blest;     pp.    BLESSING,    BLESSED    Or  BLEST. — 

Blessed  is  used  as  a  verb,  participle,  and  adjec- 
tive ;  blest,  rarely  as  an  adjective.] 

1.  To  implore  a  blessing  upon ;  to  consecrate 
by  a  blessing. 

Looking  up  to  heaven,  he  blessed,  and  broke,  and  gave  the 
loaves  to  his  disciples.  "  Malt.  xiv.  19. 

2.  To  make  happy;  to  make  prosperous. 


The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained;  .  .  . 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  t^ikes. 


Shak. 


3.  To  wish  happiness  to. 

Love  your  enemies;  bless  them  that  curse  you.  Matt.  v.44. 

4.  To  praise  ;  to  glorify ;  to  celebrate. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  iiot  all  his  benefits. 

Pa.  ciii.  2. 
j8®=  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of  an  inter- 
jection.   "  Bless  us  !  "    "  Bless  me  !  "    Milton. 

BLESS'BOK,  n.  [A.  S.  bucca ;  Ger.  boek,  a  buck.]- 
(ZoOl.)  A  South  African  species  of  antelope ; 
—  so  called  from  the  blaze,  or  broad  white  mark 
on  its  face.  Etig.  Cye. 

BLESSED  (bl8st),  i.  Sep.  from  bless.     See  Bless. 


Shak. 


Shak. 


BLESS'^D,  a.    1.  Happy;  enjoying  felicity, 

And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

2.  Holy  ;  hallowed ;  heavenly. 

Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed, 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross. 

BLESS'jpD-LY,  ad.  With  blessing;  happily. 
"This  accident  of  Clitophon's  taking  had  so 
blessedly  procured  their  meeting."  Sidney. 

BLESS'^D-NESS,  n.     1.  State  of  being  blessed; 
happiness ;  felicity. 
2.  Divine  favor. 

Cometh  this  blessedness,  then,  upon  the  circumcision  only  ? 

Xiom.  Iv.  9. 
Syn.  — See  Happiness. 

BLfiSS'jpD-THlS'TLE  (-thls'sl),  n.  An  annual 
plant ;  Centaurea  benedicta.  Loudon. 

BLfiSS'^R,  n.    One  who  blesses.         Bp.  Taylor. 

BLESS'ING,  n.     1.  A  prayer  by  which  happiness 
is  implored  for  any  one ;  a  benediction. 
Kules  of  charity, 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses.    Shak. 

2.  Divine  favor. 

Thy  blemna  is  upon  thy  people.  Bs.  iii.  8. 

3.  Any  means  of   happiness ;    advantage ; 
benefit. 

A  just  and  wise  magistrate  is  a  blessing  as  extensive  as  the 

community  to  which  he  belongs.  Atterbury. 

How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight  I       Young. 

BLEST,  i.  &  p.  from  bless.     See  Bless. 


Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest. 


Bope. 


BL£t,  n.  [Fr.,  over-ripe,  half  rotten.}  A  spot 
formed  on  fruit  when  in  the  process  of  decom- 
position. P.  Cyc. 

BLET,  V.  n.  To  form  spots,  as  fruits  when  decom- 
posing. '   Ziindley. 

BLE'Tp-NI§M,  re.  The  pretended  faculty  of  dis- 
covering springs  and  underground  currents  by 
sensation ;  —  so  named  from  one  Bleton,  a 
Frenchman,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  this 
faculty.  Craig. 

BLE'TON-IST,  n.  One  who  has  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  underground  currents  and  subterra- 
neous springs  by  sensation.  Smart. 

BLET'TJNG,  «.  [See  Blet.]  The  formation  of 
spots  on  fruit  when  decomposing.  Ogilvie. 

BLEW  (blu),  i.  from  blow.    See  Blow. 

BLEYME  (blem),  re.  [A.  S.  blegen,  a  blister; 
Dut.  blein-l  {Farriery.)  An  inflammation  in 
a  horse's  foot.  —  See  Blein.  Johnson. 

BLIGHT  (blit),  re.  [A.  S.  belith,  3d  person  sing. 
of  belicgan,  to  destroy.] 

1.  A  pestilence  among'  plants  ;  an  injury  or 
disease  incident  to  plants;  mildew;  anything 
nipping  or  blasting. 

The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence.  Cowper. 
■  2.  {Med.)  A  slight  palsy  on  the  side  of  the 
facC)  caused  by  sudden  cold  or  damp.    Hoblyn. 

BLIGHT  (blit),  V.  a.  [i.  BLIGHTED  ;  pp.  blight- 
ing, BLIGHTED.]  To  injure  by  blight,  blast,  or 
mildew ;  to  cause  to  wither  or  decay ;  to  blast. 
"  It  [vapor]  then  blasts  vegetables,  blights  corn 
and  fruit."  Woodward. 

BLIght,  v.  re.    To  injure  as  by  blight.     , 

The  Lady  Blast  has  such  a  malignity  in  her  whisper  that 
it  blights  like  an  easterly  wind.  Spectator. 

BLIGHT'fD,  p.  u.    Withered  ;  blasted ;  faded. 
BLIGHT'JNG,  p.  a.     Making  unfruitful ;  blasting. 
BLIM'BJJVG,  re.  Bilimbi. —  See  BiLIMBI.  Eng.Cyc. 
t  BLIn,  v.  a.    [A.  S.  blinnan ;  W.  blin,  tired.]  To 
cause  to  cease  or  stop.  Spenser. 

BLIND,  a.    [Goth.  blUids  ;  A.  S.  blind."] 

1.  Destitute  of  sight ;  unable  to  see. 

To  many  that  were  blind  he  gave  sight.  Luke  vii.  21. 

2.  Intellectually  dark  ;  unable  to  judge. 

All  authors  to  their  own  defects  are  blind.        Dryden. 

3.  Arresting  the  view ;  confounding  the  sight. 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood.  Milton. 

BLIND,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  blindan ;  Dan.  bUnde.']    \i. 

BLINDED  ;  pp.  BLINDING,  BLINDED.] 

1.  To  make  blind ;  to  deprive  of  sight. 

He  hath  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts. 

John  xii.  40. 


2.  To  make  dark  to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind. 

So  whirl  the  seas,  such  darkness  blinds  the  sky.      Dryden. 
Take  no  gift;  lor  the  giflfcZinde^/i  the  wise.  Exod.  xxiii.  8. 

3.  To  eclipse.  "  Her  beauty  all  the  rest  did 
blind."  P.  Fletcher. 

4.  {Masonry.)  To  fill  with  gravel,  as  inter- 
stices between  stones.  Loudon. 

BLIND,  re.  1.  Something  to  hinder  the  sight  or 
obstruct  the  entrance  of  light. 

If  I  have  an  ancient  window  overlooking  my  neighbor's 
ground,  he  may  not  erect  any  bliTid  to  ob8t;'uct  the  light. 

Blackstone. 

2.  Something  to  mislead  the  eye  or  the  un- 
derstanding. Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  A  window  screen.  Francis. 

4.  t  A  hiding-place. 

So,  when  the  watchful  shepherd,  from  the  blind, 
Wounds  with  a  random  shaft  the  careless  hind.  Dryden. 

5.  {Mil.)  Blindage.  —  See  Blindage. 

BLIND'A^E,  re.  {Mil.)  A  temporary  structure, 
formed  of  stout  timber,  to  secure  troops,  stores, 
and  artillery  ;  —  called  also  a  blind.        P.  Cye. 

BLIND'-BEE-TLE,  re.  An  insect,  called  also  the 
cockchafer ;  —  tree-beetle.  Booth. 

BLIND'-COAL,  n.     Hard  coal ;  anthracite.    Sim. 

BLiND'JD,  p.  u.     Made  blind  ;  deprived  of  sight. 

BLIND'JEE,  re.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  blinds. 

2.  One  of  the  two  appendages  of  a  bridle,  used 

for  screening  the  eyes  from  objects  at  the  side. 

BLIND'FOLD,  v.  a.  \i.  BLINDFOLDED  ;  pp.  blind- 
roLDiNG,  BLiNDPOLDED.]  To  cover  the  eyes 
of ;  to  hinder  from  seeing. 

And  when  they  had  blindfolded  him,  they  struck  him  on 
the  face.  Luke  xxii.  64. 

BLIND'FOLD,  a.  Having  the  eyes  covered.  "  No 
longer  lid  blindfold."  Addison. 

BLIND'rOLD-^D,  p.  a.  Having  the  eyes  covered 
with  a  blind. 

BLIND'JNG,  p.  a.    Making  blind. 

BLIND'LY,  ad.  [A  S.  blindlice.']  In  a  blind 
manner ;  without  sight.  Lewis. 

BLIND'— MAN,  re.    A  man  deprived  of  sight.  Shak. 

BLIND'-MAN'§-BUFF',  re.  A  well-known  chil- 
dren's game  or  play  in  which  one  of  a  company 
is  blindfolded  and  tries  to  catch  others  ; — for- 
merly written  blindman-bujf.  Beau.  4r  Fl. 

BLIND'N^SS,  re.     [A.  S.  blindnes.] 

1.  State  of  being  blind  ;  want  of  sight. 

The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  blindness.  Deut.  xxviii.  28. 

2.  Intellectual  darkness ;  ignorance. 
Blindness  in  part  has  happened  to  Israel.  Som.  xi.  25. 

BLIND'NET-TLE,  re.     The  wild  hemp.     Johnsen. 

BLIND'SiDE  [blind'std,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  R. ;  blind- 
sid',  W.  Ja. ;  biind'sid',  S.  Jf.],  re.  A  weak 
side ;  a  weak  part.  Swift. 

He  is  too  great  a  lover  of  himself;  this  is  one  of  his  blind- 
sides.  Swift. 

BLIND'WORM  (-wiirm),  re.  A  small  viper;  a 
slow  worm ;  a  seps-lizard  without  feet.  Cuvier. 

BLiNK,  «.  re.  [A.  S.  blican  ;  Dut.  blinken  ;  Dan. 
blinke.']  \i.  BLINKED  ;  pp.  blinking,  blinked.] 

1.  To  wink ;  to  see  obscurely  or  with- frequent 
winking. 

The  eyes  . .  . 
Do  blink  even  blind  with  objects  vehement.        More. 

2.  To  twinkle.    "  A  blinking  lamp."   Cotton. 

3.  To  smile  ;  to  look  kindly.  Brockett. 
BLINK,  V.  a.     To  shut  out  of  sight ;  to  avoid  or 

purposely  evade.    "  They  appear  to  have  alto- 
gether blinked  their  principles."  Ch.  Ob. 

BLINK,  n.  [Dan.  blink."]  1.  A  glimpse  ;  a  slight 
view;  a  glance.  "The  first  blink  that  ever  I 
had  of  him."  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  A  dazzling  whiteness  in  the  horizon  occa- 
sioned by  the  reflection  of  light  from  fields  of 
ice.  Crdbb. 

BLINK'ARD,  re.  \blink  and  A.  S.  afiix  ard,  state 
or  character.] 

1.  One  who  blinks  ;  one  who  has  bad  eyes.  **  A 
blinlmrd,  or  he  that  looketh  asquint."      Baret. 

2.  Something  twinkling.  Hakewill. 

BLINK'-BEER,  re.  Beer  kept  unbroached  till  it 
is  sharp.  Crdbb. 
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BLINK'^E,  n.     1.  One  that  blinks. 

2.  An  expansion  on  the  side  of  the  bridle  of 
a  horse  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  on  either 
side ;  a  blinder.  Brande. 

BLINK'-EYED,  a.  Blear-eyed;  thick-sighted. 
"  The  foolish,  blink-eyed  boy."  Gascoigne. 

BLlNK'JNG,  n.     The  act  of  winking.  Ash. 

BIjInKS,  n.  pi.  Boughs  put  in  the  way  where 
deer  pass.  Crabb. 

BLISS,  re.  [A.  S.  blis,  or  blys,  joy.]  The  happi- 
ness of  heaven  ;  complete  happiness ;  blessed- 
ness ;  felicity. 

Dowiestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  paradise  that  iias  survived  the  fall.  Cowper. 

All  my  redeemed  may  dwell  in  joy  and  bliss,     Milton. 
BlTss'FUL,  a.    Happy  in  the   highest  degree ; 
blessed. 

Yet  swimming  in  that  sea  of  blis^ul  joy.         Spenser, 
BLTsS'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  blissful  manner. 
BLlSS'FUL-NfiSS,  n.     Happiness.  Barrow, 

tBLfSS'LfiSS,  «..     Without  bliss.  Hawkins. 

t  BLlS'SOM,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  blithe,  lascivious.]  To 
be  in  a  state  to  receive  the  ram.  Scott, 

t  BLlS'SpM,  V,  a.     To  tup  as  a  ram.  Coles, 

t  BLIST.    Used  for  blessed  or  blest,  Todd. 

t  BLIST,  D.  a,  [Fr.  blesser,  to  wound.]  "Wounded  ; 
—  used  in  the  preterite.  "  They  6&s<  my  shoul- 
ders.'* Shelton, 

BLIS'Tf,K,  ».  [A.  S.  blastan,  to  puff;  Dut.  blwjs- 
ter  ;  Sw.  blessa.'] 

1.  A  thin  bladder  on  the  skin  filled  with  wa- 
tery matter ;  a  vesicle  ;  a  pustule.  Shak, 

2.  Any  swelling  made  by  the  separation  of  a 
film  from  the  other  parts,  as  that  on  iron  caused 
by  bubbles  of  air. 

3.  A  plaster  to  raise  blisters  ;  a  blistering 
plaster  ;  a  vesicatory.  Dunglison, 

BLIS'T^R,  V,  n,   U,  blistered  ;  pp.  blistering, 
BLISTERED.]     To  rise  in  vesicles  or  blisters. 
If  I  prove  honeymouth,  let  my  tongue  blister.  Shak. 

BLIS'T^IR,  V.  a.  1.  To  raise  blisters  on  by  some 
hurt,  as  by  a  burn. 

This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues.     Shak. 

2.    (Med.)    To  raise  blisters  on  by  a  plaster. 

"  I  blistered  the  legs  and  thighs."       Wiseman. 

BLIS'T^E-FLY,  or  BLIS'TJ;R-IN(}-FLY,  re.  The 
Spanish  fly,  or  cantharis,  used  in  raising  blis- 
ters. Hooper. 

BLIS'T^E-lNG,  p.  u,.     That  raises  blisters. 

BLIS'T^R-ING,  re.     The  act  of  raising  blisters. 

"  Blistering,  cupping,  bleeding."  •      Spectator, 

■  BLIS'TIJR-STEEL,  re.     Steel  as  prepared  by  the 

process  of  cementation  ;  —  called  also  blistered- 

steel,  —  See  Steel.  '.  Simmonds. 

BLIS'T^R-Y,  a.     Having  blisters.  Hooker. 

ELITE,  re.  [G'r.  0XItov  ;  L.  blitum.]  A  genus  of 
plants  ;  strawberry  spinach  ;  Blitum.     Loudon. 

II  BLITHE  [blltn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.], 
a.  [Goth,  bleiths,  merciful ;  A.  S.  blithe.]  Gay  ; 
airy;  joyous;  merry;  mirthful;  cheerful. 

.  And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe.  Milton. 

II  BLITHB'FtjL,  u..  Full  of  gayety  ;  gay ;  airy  ; 
joyous;  blithe.  Minsheu. 

II  BLITHE'LY,  ad.    In  a  blithe  manner.    Browne. 

II  BLITHE'NPSS,  re.  [A.  S.  blithnys.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  blithe.  Chaucer. 

II  BLITHE'SOME  (bllth'sum),  a.  Gay  ;  cheerful. 
"  The  blithesome  year.""  Philips. 

II  BLITHE'SOME-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
blithesome.  Johnson. 

BLOAT  (blat),  V.  a.  [Probably  from  blow,  blowed, 
blowt,  bloat.     Richardson.]     \i.  bloated  ;  pp. 

BLOATING,    BLOATED.]        To    pufF  Up  ;   tO   SWcIl, 

or  make  turgid. 

His  rude  essays 
Encourage  him,  and  6toa(  him  up  with  praise.   Bryden. 

BLOAT,  V.  n.     To  grow  turgid  ;  to  swell. 

If  a  person  of  firm  constitution  begins  to  bloat.  Arbuihjwt. 
f  BLOAT,  a.    Swelled  with  intemperance ;  bloat- 
ed.    "  The  bloat  king."  Shak. 

BLO  AT'^D,  p.u.  Swelled ;  puffed  up ;  made  turgid. 


BLOAT'^D-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  puffed. up; 
turgidness ;  swelling.  Arbwthnot. 

BLOAT'^E,  re.  A  kind  of  cured  herring.  "Bloat- 
herring  or  bloaters,  which  are  dried  herrings."  — 
See  Blote.  Halliwell. 

BLOB,  n.     [Ger.  blahen,  to  blow  up,  to  swell.] 

1.  A  small  lump ;  something  blunt  and  round ; 
a  bubble.     [Provincial.]  Forby. 

Her  een  the  clearest  blob  of  dew  outshines.     Ramsay, 

2.  The  bag  of  a  honey-bee.  Penny  Mag. 

BLOB'B^E,  re.    A  bubble  ;  a  blubber.         Carew. 

BLaB'B^E-LIP,  n.     A  thick  lip.  Dryden. 

BL6B'B:eR-LIPPED  (blBb'ber-lipt),  a.  Having 
thick  lips.     "  A  blobber-lipped  shell."       Grew. 

BLOB'LIPPED  (blob'lipt),  a.  Same  as  Bloeeer- 
LippED.  Grew. 

BLOB'— NO§E,  re.  A  nose  with  a  small  bump  at 
the  end  of  it.  Halliwell, 

t  BLOB'TALE,  re.    A  telltale  ;  a  blabber.    Hacket, 

BLOCK,  re.     [Dut.,  Ger.,  §  Sw.  block,  —  Fr.  bloc,] 

1.  A  heavy,  thick  piece  of  wood  or  stone. 
What  sculpture  is  to  a  hlock  of  marble,  education  is  to  a 

human  soul.  Addison. 

Erratic  Modes,  (  QeoL)  rounded  masses  of  rock,  often 
of  great  size,  which  liavG  been  transported  far  from 
their  original  bed  ;  bowlders.  Lyell, 

2.  The  piece  of  wood  on  which  hats  are 
formed. 

He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat:  it  ever 
changes  with  the  next  block.  Shak. 

3.  The  wood  on  which  criminals  are  behead- 
ed.   "  The  block  of  death."  Shak. 

4.  An  obstruction  ;  an  obstacle  ;  a  stop.  "  A 
block  in  our  way."  Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  t  A  blockhead.  "  What  tongueless  Stocks 
were  they."  Shak. 

6.  A  square  mass,  or  continuous  row,  of 
houses,     [tj.  S.]  London  Qiiarterly  Rev. 

7.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  contain- 
ing one  or  more  sheaves  or  wheels,  over  which 
the  running  rigging  passes,  to  add  to  the  pur- 
chase ;  a  pulley. 

Jewel  block,  (J^aut.)  a  block  used  for  hoisting  the 
studding  sails.  — Sister  block,  a  block  with  two  sheaves 
in  it,  one  above  the  other.  —  Running  block,  a  block 
attached  to  the,  object  to  be  raised  or  moved.  —  Stand- 
ing block,  a  block  tixed  to  some  permanent  support. 

Dana. 

8.  {Falcon7'y.)  The  perch  on  which  a  bird  of 
prey  is  kept.  Ogilvie. 

BLOCK,  v.  a.     [K.  S.  belucan,  to  shut  up  ;  Fr. 
bloquer.]        h.    blocked  ;     pp.     blocking, 
^    To   ■ 


BLOCKED.] 


I  shut  up  ;  to  obstruct. 


With  moles  the  opening  flood  he  would  restrain, 

Would  block  the  port,  and  intercept  the  main.  Rowe. 

BLOCK-ADE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  bloquer ;  Sp.  bloquear ; 
It.  bloccare.]  \i.  blockaded  ;  pp.  blockad- 
ing, BLOCKADED.]  {Mil.)  To  closc  by  obstruc- 
tion so  as  to  prevent  egress  or  ingress,  as  a  fort 
or  a  city  by  posting  troops  around  it,  or  a  port 
by  stationing  ships  at  its  entrance. 

Gloss,  of  Mil.  Terms. 

BLOCK-ADE',  re.  [It.  blocco  and  bloccatura ;  Sp. 
bloqueo  ;  Fr.  blocus.] 

The  act  of  blockading  or  shutting  up  a  for- 
tress, city,  or  port,  so  as  to  prevent  egress  or 
ingress.  **  Suffering  the  straits  of  some  dread- 
ful blockade."  Burke. 
To  raise  a  bloclwde,  to  force  the  ships  or  troops  that 
blockade  a  place  to  i  etire  from  their  stations. 

BLOCK-AD'pE,  re.     One  who  blockades.       Webb. 

BLOCK'HEAD  (blok'hed),  re.  One  deficient  in  in- 
tellect ;  a  stupid  fellow ;  a  dolt.  Shak. 

BLOCK'HEAD-jpD  (bl5k'h«d-ed),  a.  Stupid;  dull. 
[Low.]  L'Estrajige. 

BL6CK'HEAD-I§M,  re.  The  quality  of  being  a 
blockhead.  Smart. 

BLSck'HEAD-LY,  «..  Like  a  blockhead.  Dryden. 

BLOCK'-HOUSE,  re.  A  military  edifice  or  for- 
tress ;  —  so  named  because  constructed  chiefly 
of  timber.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in  Ger- 
many and  in  North  America  to  protect  military 
posts  during  the  winter.  Campbell. 

BLOCK'ING,  n.     A  rough,  square  piece  of  wood 


glued  on  the  joints  at  the  under  side  of  stairs, 
'at  the  back  of  fascias,  &o.,  to  strengthen  them. 

Francis. 

BLOOK'ING-COURSE,  re.  (Arch.)  The  finishing 
course  of  masonry  above  a  cornice.  Smart, 

BLOCK'JSH,  a.  Like  a  block ;  stupid ;  dull.   Shak. 
Are  all  men  thus  blockijih  and  earthen.  Bp,  Hall. 

BLOCK'JSH-LY,  ad.     Stupidly.  Harmar. 

BL0CK'!SH-NESS,  re.  Stupidity ;  dulness.  "  Their 
gross  blockishness,"  Hakewill. 

BLOCK'LIKE,  u..    Stupid.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

BL6CK'-MA-CHINE,  re.  A  machine  for  making 
blocks.  Craig, 

BLOCK'-MAK-JfE,  re.     One  who  makes  blocks. 

BLOCK-TIN',  11,  Tin  cast  into  blocks  or  ingots ; 
pure  unwrought  tin.  Boyle, 

Bl6m'A-RY  (bl6m'a-re)  [bl6m'ii-re,  K,  Wb,  Cobb ; 
blo'mj-re,  Ja.],  re.  [A.  S.  bloma,  a  lump,  a 
mass.]  A  mass  of  iron  after  having  undergone 
the  first  hammering  ;  —  called  also  bloomary 
and  bloom.  Francis, 

BLOND,  a,     [Fr.]     Fair ;  light ;  flaxen.       Clark, 

BLdjyDE,n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  woman  of  fair  oomplexi'on. 
2.  Blond-lace.  Simmo?ids. 


BLOND-LACE',  re. 


Lace  made  of  silk.         Craig. 
Blonket  liveries   all 


fBLON'KET,   a.     Gray, 
too  sad." 

BLOOD  (bliid),  re.    [Goth,  bhth  ;  A.  S.  blod;  Dut. 
bloed;  Ger.  blut.] 

1.  'The  fluid  which  circulates  from  the  heart, 
through  the  arteries  and  veins. 

Blood  is  the  most  universal  juice  in  an  animal  body,  and 
from  which  all  the  rest  are  derived.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  One  who  inherits  the  blood  of  another; 
child;  offspring;  progeny. 

Thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter.         Shak. 

3.  Family ;  kindred  ;  relation  ;  consanguin- 
ity ;  descent  from  common  ancestors. 

According  to  the  common  law  of  England,  in  administra- 
tions, the  whole  blood  is  preferred  to  the  half  blood.    Ayllffe. 

4.  Royal  lineage. 

Give  us  a  prince  o'  the  blood,  a  son  of  Priam.  Shak. 

5.  High  birth  or  extraction. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding.  ShaJi. 

6.  Murder  ;  violent  death. 

Pilate  .  .  .  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the 
multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just 
person.  Matt,  xxvii.  24, 

7.  Temper  of  mind ;  state  of  the  passions. 

Will  you,  great  sir,  that  glory  blot 

In  cold  blood,  which  you  gained  in  hot?     Hudibrus. 

8.  A  man  of  fiery  temperament.  "Bucks 
and  bloods."  Warton. 

The  news  put  divers  young  bloods  into  a  fury.         Bacoji. 

9.  Juice  of  the  color  of  blood. 

He  washed  his  . . .  clothes  in  the  67^od  of  grapes.  Gen.  xlix.  IL 

BLOOD,   V.  a.       [i.   BLOODED ;   pp.  blooding, 

BLOODED.] 

1.  To  stain  with  blood  ;  to  make  bloody. 

He  was  blooded  up  to  his  elbows.  Addison. 

2.  To  let  blood ;  to  bleed.  Johnson, 

3.  t  To  inure  to  blood,  as  a  hound.   Spenser, 

4.  t  To  excite  ;  to  exasperate.  Bacon, 

The  auxiliary  forces  of  French  and  English  were  much 
blooded  one  against  another.  Bacon. 

BL6oD,  a,     1.  Like  blood  ;  as,  "  Blood  red." 
2.  Of  a  superior  or  particular  breed  ;  as,  "  A 
blood  horse.  Crabb. 

Bl6oD'-B5-SP6t'TED,   a.     Spotted  with  blood. 
"  Blood-bespotted  Neapolitan."  Shak. 

t  BLOOD'-BOL-TERED  f-terd),  a.     Clotted  with 
blood.    "  The  blood-boltered  Banquo."      Shak. 

BL6oD'-BOUGHT  (blud'blwt),  a.     Bought  with 
bloodshed.  .      Cowper. 

BLftOD'-CON-SUM'lNG,  a.  Consuming  the  blood. 
"  Blood-consuming  sighs."  ^  Shak. 

Bl60D'-DYED  (-did),  a.    Dyed  in  blood.  Everett. 

BL6oD'-5X-TORT'JNG,  «.    Forcing  out  blood. 

BL6oD'-PLoW-?E,  re.  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants 
with  red  flowers ;  Hmmanthus.  Loudon. 
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BL6oD'-PRO-ZEN  (blud'fto-zn),  u.  Having  the 
blood  frozen.  Spenser. 

BL6od'-GUILT-1-NESS  (blud'|ilt-e-nSs),  n.  The 
guilt  of  shedding  blood,  as  in  the  commission 
of  murder.  '*  Deliver  me  from  blood-guilti- 
ness." Ps.  li.  14. 

BL6od'-HEAT,  n.  Heat  of  the  same  degree  as 
that  of  the  human  blood,  which  is  from  98°  to 
100°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.         Turner. 

Bl60D'-H(JRSE,  n.  A  horse  of  distinguished 
descent  or  breed,  as  derived  from  the  Arabian 


Booth. 

Hot  in  the  same  degree  with 
Locke. 


(blud'hoAnd), 


hound 


horse. 

bl6od'-h6t,  k. 
blood. 

bl6od'-hoCnd 

that  follows 
by  the  scent, 
and  seizes 
with  great 
fierceness. 
Dryden. 

bl6od'{-ly 

(biad'^-le), 

ad.       In 

bloody  manner ;  cruelly. 

BL6oD'1-NESS  (blud'f-nSs),  n.     1.  State  of  being 

bloody.  Sharp. 

2.  The  disposition  to   shed  blood.      "  This 

bloodiness  of  Saul's  intention." 


[A.  S.  blodlistan.'] 
Arbuthnot. 


BLood-hound. 


BL6ob'LJESS  (blud'l?s),  a.     [A.  S.  blodleas.'] 

1.  "Without  blood ;  dead.  Shak. 

2.  Without  the  shedding  of  blood.  "  A  blood- 
less conquest."  Waller. 

3.  Without  spirit  or  activity. 

Thou  bloodless,  brainless  fool.  Beau,  fy  Fl. 

Bl6od'L?SS-LY  (blud'les-le),  ad.  In  a  bloodless 
manner.  Byron. 

bl6od'i,£t  (biud'iet),  v. 

To  bleed  ;  to  let  blood. 

BI.60D'LET-TSR,  n.  [A.  S.  blodlcetere.']  One 
who  lets  blood  ;  a  phlebotomist.         Wiseman. 

BL6oD'LET-T!NG,  •«.  Act  of  letting  blood  ;  phle- 
botomy. Mead. 

BLOOD'LIKE,  a.    Kesembling  blood.        Jodrell. 

BL6oD'-POL-LUT'?D,  u,.  Polluted-  or  stained 
with  blood.  Pope. 

BLOOD'-PUD-DJNG,  n.  Apuddingmade  of  blood, 
suet,  &c. ;  —  called  also  black-pudding.    Craig. 

BLOOD'-RED,  u.    Bed  as  blood.     Mir.  for  Mag. 

BL6oD'-R5-LA'TION,  n.  One  related  by  blood, 
or  descent.  Booth. 

BL60D'r66t,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  Sangul 
naria Canadensis^  the  root  of  which  is  of  a  red 
color ;  red-root ;  bloodwort.  Brande. 

BL60D'-SAC-R{-FiCE  (tiz),  «.  A  sacrifice  made 
with  blood.  Shak. 


BLOODVSHA-KEN  (blud'sha-kn'),  a.  Having  the 
blood  put  in  commotion.  B.  Jonson. 

Bl6od'SHED,  M.  The  shedding  of  blood  ;  slaugh- 
ter.   "  Deadly  bloodshed.'^  Shak. 

BL6od'-SHED-DJ5R,  ».  One  who  sheds  blood; 
a  murderer.  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  22. 

Bl60D'-SHED-DING,  n.  The  shedding  of  blood. 
*'  Destructions,  burnings,  blood-sheddings."Joy. 

BLOOD'SHOT  (blud'sliot),  a.  Inflamed  by  turgid- 
ness  of  the  blood-vessels ;  filled  with  blood. 
"  Bloodshot  eye."  Garth. 

BLdOD'SHOT-TEN  (blud'sh8t-tn),  a.  Same  as 
Bloodshot.  Johnson. 

State    of 


being 


BLdOD'SHOT-TpN-NES^,    n. 
bloodshot. 

BL6oD'-SIZED  (blBd'sIzd),  u.     Smeared  or  sized 
with  blood.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

BL6oD'-SPAV-IN,.  n.      A    disease    incident    to 


horses.  —  See  SpAviN. 

bl6od'-SPIll-5R,  n. 
blood-shedder. 

BLOOD'-SPlLL-ING,   n. 
blood;  blood-shedding. 


Ash. 

One  who  sheds  blood  ;  a 
Q«.  Rev. 

The   act   of  shedding 
Dr.  Allen. 


blood-thirsty. 

BLOOD'-THiRS-TY,  a. 
murderous. 


BLOOD'-STAIN,  v.  a.     To  stain  with  blood. 

By  rem. 

Bl60D'-STAINED  (blud'stand),  a.     Stained  with 

blood.     *'  Blood-stained  sword."  Collins. 

BL6od'-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  1.  A  concretionary 
kind  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  used  for  burnishing 
metals ;  haematite.  Du7iglison. 

2.  A  dark  green  jaspery  variety  of  quartz, 
variegated  with  blood-red  spots; — called  also 
heliotrope.  Dana. 

BL6od '-STROKE,  m.  (Med.)  An  instantaneous 
and  universal  congestion,  without  any  escape 
of  the  blood  from  the  vessels.  Hoblyn. 

BLOOD'-SUCK-^R  (blud'suk-er),  n.  1.  Any  thing 

that  sucks  blood  ;  a  leech.  Johnson. 

2.  A  cruel  man.  Shak. 

BLOOD'-SUCK-JNG,  a.    Sucking  blood.       Shak. 

BLOOD'-SWOLN,  a.    Suffused  with  blood.  May. 

BLOOD'-TH'IRS-TI-NESS,    n.    Quality   of  being 

Ec.  Rev. 

Desirous  to  shed  blood  ; 
Spenser. 
Syu.— See  Sanguinary. 

BL6od'-VES-SJ;l,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  the  blood 
circulates.  Addison. 

BL60D'-WArM,  a.    Warm  as  blood.  Coles. 

t  BLdOD'WiTB,  n.  [K.  S.  blod,  blood,  and  wite, 
a  fine.]  A  fine  anciently  paid  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  shedding  blood.  .  Coioell. 

BL60D'-w6n  (blud'wun),  a.  Won  by  shedding 
blood.  Scott. 

BLdOD'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  [A.S.  blod-ioyrt.]  (Bot.) 

1.  An  American  perennial  plant,  the  red 
juice  of  which  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  paint 
themselves  ;  blood-root ;  red-root ;  Sanguirm- 
ria  Canadensis.  Loudon. 

2.  A  species  of  English  wild  dock ;  bloody- 
veined  dock ;  Rumex  sanguineus.   Farm.  Ency. 

BLOOD'Y  (blud'e),  a.    [A.  S.  blodig ;  Dut.  bloedig.'] 

1.  Stained  or  covered  with  blood.  "  Mur- 
der's bloody  axe."  Shak. 

2.  Consisting  of  blood,  or  of  the  nature  of 
blood.     "  Bloody  tM^."  j4rfs  xxviii.  8. 

3.  Murderous  ;  cruel.  "  Bloody  thoughts." 
"  Bloody  cannibals.  Shak. 

4.  Marked  by  bloodshed  or  cruelty.  "  Bloody 
deed."    "Bloody  field."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Sanguinaky. 

BLOOD'Y,  V.  a.  .To  make  bloody.       Beau.  §  Fl. 

BLOOD'Y-EYED  (blud'e-id),  a.  Having  bloody 
eyes.  Ld.  Brooke. 

BLOOD'Y-FACED  (blud'e-fast),  ».  Having  a 
bloody  face  or  appearance.  Shak. 

BL60D'Y-FLfJX,  n.     The  dysentery.  Arbuthnot. 

BLOOD'Y-FLUXED  (blud'e-flukst),  a.  Afflicted 
with  the  bloody-flux.  Bp.  Hall. 

BLOOD'Y-HUNT'JNG,  a.     Hunting  for  blood. 

BL6oD'Y-MIND-¥D,  a.'  Disposed  to  murder; 
inclined  to  shed  blood ;  criiel.  Dryden. 

Bl60D'Y-RED,  m.     Having  the  color  of  blood. 

BLOOD'Y-SCEP-T^RED  (blud'e-sep-terd),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  sceptre  obtained  by  shedding  blood.    Shak. 

BLOOD'Y-SWEAT,  re.     1.  A  sweat  accompanied 

with  the  discharge  of  blood.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  sweating  sickness.  Smart. 

BIj66m,  n.  [Goth,  bloma,  a  blossom ;  A.  S. 
blosma  ;  Ger.  bltlTne,  a  flower.] 

1.  An  efflorescence ;  a  flower  ;  a  blossom. 
How  Nature  paints  her  colors— how  the  bee 

Sits  on  tlie  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet.         Milton. 

2.  Native  flush  or  hue  on  the  cheek,  charac- 
teristic of  youth. 

Were  they  of  manly  prime  or  youthful  bloom?     MUtan. 

3.  The  fine,  grayish  powder  which  forms  a 
delicate  coating  upon  plums,  grapes,  &c.   Gray. 

4.  (Paint.)  A  cloudy  appearance  which  var- 
nish sometimes  assumes  upon  the  surface  of 
a  picture  ;  —  called  also  blooming.        Fairholt. 

5.  [A.  S.  bloma,  a  lump.]  (Metallurgy.)  The 
soft,  agglutinated  lump  of  iron  which  is  taken 


from  the  puddling-fumace  to  undergo  the  oper- 
ation of  hammering ;  —  applied  also  in  England 
to  the  same  lump  after  it  has  passed  five  or  six 
times  through  the  puddling  rolls,  and  got  an 
elliptical  shape.  Called  also  bloomary  and 
blomary.  Ure. 

BLOOM,    V.  n.     [i.    BLOOMED ;    pp.    blooming, 

BLOOMED.] 

1.  To  produce  blossoms  ;  to  flower  ;  to  blos- 
som. 

A  flower  which  once 
In  paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 
Began  to  bloom.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  beauty  like  that  of  the 
flower. 

A  better  country  blooms  to  view.  Logan. 

t  BLOOM,  V.  a.     To  put  forth ;  to  produce. 

And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life 

High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit.         Milton. 

Bl66m'A-RY,  n.  A  mass  of  iron  ^fter  having 
undergone  the  first  hammering  ;  —  same  as 
Bloom,  or  Blomaey.  Francis. 

BLOOM'JgR,  n.  A  woman's  dress,  consisting  of 
short  skirts  and  loose  trousers  :  —  a  woman  who 
wears  this  dress.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

BL66m'!NG,  n.  (Paint.)  Same  as  Bloom,  No.  4. 
Blooming  is  fatal  to  the  cleanness  and  transparency  so  es- 
sential to  the  proper  effect  of  a  picture-  Fairholt. 

BLOOM'JNG,/).  a.  Flourishing  with  blossoms  or 
bloom  :  —  beautiful,  as  a  flower. 

O  greatly  blest  with  every  blooming  grace  !  Pope. 

Bl66m'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  blooming  manner. 

BL66m'5NG-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  in  bloom. 

BLdoM'LjpsS,  a.     Having  no  bloom.   E.  Erving. 

BLOOM'y,  a.  Full  of  blooms  or  blossoms  ;  hav- 
ing bloom ;  flowery. 

i"  BLORE,  n.  [Dut.  blaeren."]  A  roaring  wind ; 
a  blast.  —  See  Blaee.  Chapman. 

BLOS'SpM,  n.  [A.  S.  blosma,  or  blotsm ;  Dut. 
bloesem.']  The  flower  of  a  plant ;  bloom.  "  The 
blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough."  Shak. 

BLOs'SQM,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  blotsmian.']  [i.  blos- 
somed ;  pp.  blossoming,  blossomed.]  To  put 
forth  blossoms  ;  to  bloom ;  to  flower. 

The  desert  shall  rejoice  and blosbom  as  the  rose.  Isa.  xxxv.l. 

BLOS'SOMED  (blos'sumd),  p.  u..  Having,  or  cov- 
ered with,  blossoms.  Goldsmith. 

With  blossomed  furze  unprofltably  gay.         Goldsmith. 

BLOS'SOM-Y,  «..     Full  of  blossoms.  Chaucer. 

BLOT,  V.  a.  [Goth,  blauthjan  ;  Dan.^?e^,  a  blot, 
a  stain.— Fr.  blotter,  to  blot.]    \i.  blotted  ;  pp. 

.BLOTTING,  BLOTTED.] 

1.  To   obliterate ;    to   efface  ;    to    erase  ;    to 
cancel. 


Even  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot, 
" ttoblot. 


Pope. 


The  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  t 
Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought, 
One  line,  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot.  Lyttleton. 

2.  To   spot ;  to  stain  ;  to  blur.      "  The  un- 
pleasantest  words  that  ever  blotted  paper."  Shak. 

3.  To  disgrace  ;  to  disfigure. 

ITuknit  that  threatening,  unkind  brow; 
It  blots  thy  beauty  tia  fVost  bites  the  meads.  Sliak. 

BLOT,  re.  1.  An  obliteration  ;  erasure.  "  Make 
of  all  a  universal  blot."  Dryden. 

2.  A  blur ;  a  spot,  made  by  ink  upon  paper. 

3.  A  stain  on  reputation  ;  disgrace.    Temple. 

4.  (Backgammon^  A  single  man  in  danger 
of  being  taken  up.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Stain. 

BLOTCH,  n.  [Perhaps  from  blot ;  A.  S.  blodig, 
bloody.]  A  spot  upon  the  skin  ;  a  pustule.  "  De- 
formed with  scabs,  biles,  and  blotches."  Bp.  Hall. 

BLOTCH,  V.  a.   To  mark  with  blotches.  Drayton. 

BLOTCH'Y,  a.  Having  blotches  ;  spotted.  Smart. 

t  BLOTE,  0.  a.  [A.  S.  blotan,  to  kill  for  sacrifice. 
Nares.]     To  dry  by  smoke.  Sherwood. 

t  BLOT'^D,  p.  u,.    Dried  by  smoke.       Sherwood. 

BLOT'TipR,  n.  1.  He  who  or  that  which  blots  or 
effaces. 

2.  (Com.)  A  waste  book  used  in  counting- 
houses.  Baker. 

BLOT'TING,  re.  The  making  of  spots,  marks,  or 
stains.'  Bp.  Taylor. 
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BLOt'TjNG,  p.  u,.  Making  blots  ;  blurring  ; 
effacing. 

BLOT'TING-PA'PeR,  »■  Soft  paper  for  absorb- 
ing or  drying  ink.  Henry. 

BLOu^E,  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  loose,  round  frock, 
of  coarse  material,  worn  by  workmen  ;  a  smock- 
frock ;  —  written  also  blowze.  Rogct. 

BLOW  (bio),  n.  [Gr.  TrXriyi'i,  Jj.  plaga,  a  blow. — 
Goth,  bhggvan,  to  strike ;  A.  S.  blawan,  to 
blow,  to  breathe ;  Dut.  blouwen,  to  strike.] 

1.  A  stroke  ;  a  knock.  "  Bloios  have  an- 
swered blows."  Skak. 

2.  A  sudden  calamity ;  an  unexpected  evil. 

The  virgin  daugliter  of  my  people  is  brolcen  . . .  witliavery 
grievous  biow.  Jer.  xiv.  17. 

3.  An  egg  of  a  fly,  or  the  act  of  depositing  it. 
"  The  itows  of  flies."  Chapman. 

4.  {Nauf.)  A  gale  of  wind. 

5.  A  drinking  frolic ;  a  spree.  [Local  and 
low.] 

6.  [A.  S.  blotoan,  to  bloom.]  Bloom,  or  blos- 
som.    "  Such  a  blow  of  tulips."  Tatler. 

M  a  blow,  at  one  stroke ;  at  once.  —  To  come  tii 
blows,  to  fight —  Blow-out,  an  entertainment.    [Low. j 

BLOW  (bio),   V.   n.      \i.   blew  ;    pp.   BLOWING, 

BLOWN.] 

1.  [Goth,  blesan  ;  A.  S.  blawan,  to  blow.]  To 
make  a  current  of  air  ;  —  often  used  imperson- 
ally with  it ;  as,  "  It  bloios  a  gale." 

He  canseth  his  wind  to  hTow.  Ps.  cxlvii.  18. 

2.  To  pant ;  to  puff;  to  breathe  hard.  **  Sweat- 
ing and  blowing,  and  looking  wildly."       Shak, 

3.  To  sound,  as  a  musical  instrument. 

There  let  the  pealing  Oman  blow 

To  tlie  full-voiced  choir  Delow.  Milton. 

4.  [A.  S.  SZotoun,  to  bloom;  Ger.WfiAere.]  To 
flower  ;  to  bloom ;  to  blossom. 

We  lose  the  prime,  to  marlc  iiow  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  liow  bUncs  tiie  citron  grove.     Milton. 
To  blow  oL^er,  to  pass  away  without  effect ;  to  pass 
away  ;  to  subside  ;  to  cease. —  To  blow  up,  to  Hy  into 
the  air  by  the  force  of  gunpowder ;  to  explode. 

BLOW  (bl5),  V.  a.     1.  To  drive  by  the  wind. 

What  happy  gale  blows  you  to  Padua?  Shak. 

2.  To  force  wind  upon  in  order  to  inflame. 
The  smith  that  bloweth  the  coals  in  the  fire.       Is.  liv.  16. 

3.  To  inflate  with  air.  "  Spherical  bubbles 
that  boys  sometimes  blow  with  water."     Boyle. 

4.  To  warm,  or  breathe  on,  with  the  breath. 


When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail. 

5.  To  spread  by  report ;  to  divulge. 


Shak. 


So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known, 

That  through  tlie  court  his  courtesy  was  blown.  Dryden. 

6.  To  infect  with  the  eggs  of  flies  ;  to  fly-blow. 

Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water  flies 
Blow  me.  Shak. 

To  blow  up,  to  inflate  with  breath  or  with  air  :  —  to 
burst  with  gunpowder;  to  cause  to  explode;  to  kin- 
dle:—  to  scold  or  abuse.  [Vulgar.]  —  To  blow  ovt,  to 

extinguish  by  the  breath  or  by  wind To  blow  away. 

to  impel  at  random  by  wind —  To  blow  off,  to  drive 
by  wind  from  land,  as  a  ship,  or  from  some  thing  to 
whiclt  another  is  attached,  as  fruit  from  trees.  —  To 
blow  down,  to  prostrate  by  wind. —  To  blow  upon,  to 
censure,  to  condemn:  —  t  to  mftke  stale  by  frequent 
use.  "  A  passage  in  a  Latin  author  that  is  not  blown 
upon.'^   .Addison. 

BLOWBALL,  re.  The  dandelion  in  seed;  —  so 
called  from  its  round  head  of  down  which  is 
easily  blown  away  by  a  puff.  B.  Jonson. 

BLOW'^N,  or  BLOW'jgSS,  re.    A  common  prosti- 
tute.    [Low.]  Smart. 
BLOW'?R,  n.     [A.  S.  blawer.] 

1.  One  who  blows. 

2.  .A  metal  plate  used  to  put  upon  fire-grates 
in  order  to  increase  the  draught  of  air  by  forcing 
it  to  enter  underneath  the  fire.  .Johnson. 

3.  (Mech.)  A  machine  for  producing  a  blast 
by  the  compression  of  air. 

4.  (Zoiil.)  A  species  of  whale  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause it  spouts  forth  an  immense  quantity  of 
water.      '  Crabb. 

BLO W'FI<Y,  re.    The  large  flesh  fly.  Farm.  Ency. 

BLOWING,  n.     The  act  of  blowing;  a  blasting. 

BLOWiN'G-MA-ChJne',  n.  An  engine  used  in 
iron-works,  &.C.,  for  supplying  the  furnaces  with 
a  continuous  blast  of  air.  P.  Cyc. 

BLOWiSG-SNAKE,  re.  A  species  of  serpent  that 
swells  itself  before  it  bites.  Crabb. 


BLOw'-MIlK,  re.  Milk  from  which  cream  is 
blown  off.  Farm.  Ency. 

BLOWN  (blon),  p.  from  blow.    See  Blow. 

BLOW'-OFF-PtPE,  re.  A  pipe  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  a  boiler  for  discharging  the  sediment.  Weale. 

BLOW-pIpe  (blo'pip),  re.  {Chem..)  An  instru- 
ment by  which  a  small  jet  of  air  is  directed  lat- 
erally into  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  in 
order  to  increase  its  heat  and  divert  it  in  a  long 
slender  cone  upon  a^piece  of  charcoal  or  other 
substance.  It  is  used  in  the  process  of  (jualita- 
tive  analysis  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  intense 
heat  upon  a  variety  of  substances ;  and  it  is 
also  much  used  in  soldering.  Brande. 

Compound  blow-pipe,  (Chem.)  an  instrument  invent- 
ed, in  1801,  by  Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  for  pro- 
ducing the  most  intense  heat  by  the  combustion  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  at  their  point  of  union  in  a 
small  orifice  as  they  are  forced  from  separate  reser- 
voirs. 

t  BLOW'PbiNT,  re.    A  child's  play.  Donne. 

tBLOWTH  (bloth),  n.  [From  blow,  bloweth.] 
Bloom  or  blossom.  Raleigh. 

BLOWvAlvE,  re.  The  snifting-valve  of  a  con- 
densing engine.  Tovnlinson. 

BLOW'Y  (blo'e),  a.  (Naut.)  "Windy;  blowing. 
[e.]     '  Qu.  Rev. 

BLoWZE,  re.     [Dut.  bloozen,  to  blush.] 

1.  A  ruddy,  fat-faced  wench. 

Sweet  blowze,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure.    Shak. 

2.  [Fr.  blouse.']  A  light,  loose  garment  or 
frock  worn  by  laborers ;  —  written  also  blouse. 

BLOWZED  (bliifizd),  a.  Sunburnt;  ruddy  and 
coarse  ;  blowzy.  Goldsmith. 

BLoWZY,  ct.    Sunburnt ;  high-colored  ;  blowzed. 

tBLUB,  t>.  o.  [Gev.  bMhen.]  To  swell.  "Blown 
and  blubbed  with  dropsy.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

BLUB'BpE,  re.  1.  The  fat  of  whales,  or  the  cel- 
lular membrane  which  includes  it.  Bra?ide. 

2.  t  A  bubble  ;  a  blister.  Chaucer. 

3.  (Zool.)    The  sea-nettle.  Todd. 

BLtJB'B^R,  V.  n.  [i.  ELUEBEKED  ;  pp.  BLUBBER- 
ING, BLUBBEKED.]     To  weep  in  such  a  manner 

,    as  to  swell  the  cheeks.    "Weeping  and  bltib- 

bering."  Shah. 

S^  "  Bleb,  blob,  blub,  blobber,  and  blubber  have  no 

doubt  the  same  origin  ;  and  blab.  Skinner  says,  is  from 

the  German  bldlien,  to  swell,  to  puff  up."   Richardson. 

BLtJB'BjpE,  V.  a.  To  swell  with  weeping.  "  Her 
blubbered  cheelts."  ,  Dryden. 

BLUB'BJIRED  (blub'berd),;?.  u..  Swelled.  "Blub- 
bered lip."  Dryden. 

BLUD^f'EON  (blQj'un),  re.  [Goth,  blyggwan,  to 
strike.— Gr.TrA^/yavoj',  a  rod. — Perhaps  to  fetch 
blood.  Richardson.]  A  short  stick,  with  one  end 
loaded,  used  as  an  offensive  weapon.      Maiiin. 

BLUE  [bla,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja.  K.;  blu,  Sm.], 
re.     [A.  S.  bleo  ;  Ger.  blau.  — Fr.  bleu.] 

1.  One  of  the  seven  original  colors ;  as, 
"  Bhie  is  the  color  of  the  sky." 

2.  pi.  Low  spirits ;  —  contracted  from  bhie- 
devils. 

3.  {Mil.)  pi.  Members  of  an  English  regi- 
ment of  royal  horse-guards. 

BLUE,  a.     Of  a  blue  color  ;  sky-colored.         lire. 

To  look  blue,  to  be  disconcerted.  Brockett. 

BLUE,  V.  a.     To  make  of  a  blue  color.        Clarke. 

BLUE'BELL,  n.  A  bulbous,  flowering  plant  of  the 
genus  Scilla,  with  blue,  bell-shaped  flowers. 

Farm.  Ency. 

Where  the  bluebell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  unseen.    Burns. 

BLUE'BER-EY,  ».  (Bot.)  A  shrub  and  its  fruit,  of 

several  species,  of  the  genus  Vacciniu?n.  Gray. 

BLUE'BIED,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  small  bird,  with  blue 
plumage  and  a  cheerful  song,  being  in  America 
a  harbinger  of  spring  ;  Ampelis  stalls.   NvttaU. 

BLUE'-BSN-N^T,  re.  1.  (Orreitt.)  A  small  bird; 
the  blue  titmouse ;  Parus  cceruleus.  Ogilvie. 
2.  {Bot.)  An  annual  plant  and  flower  ;  blue- 
bottle. —  See  Blue-bottle.  Booth. 

BLtJE'-BOOK  (-bttk),  re.  A  book  containing  the 
names  of  all  persons  holding  office  under  the 


government  of   the   United  States,   with  the 
amount  of  their  pay,  or  salary.  Bartlett. 

BLUE'-B(JT-TLE(bIu'b6t-tl),re.  {Bot.)  L  A  spe- 
cies of  plants,  so  named  from  the  pretty,  bell- 
shaped  flowers  which  they  bear  ;  blue-bonnet  • 
Centaurea  cyanus.  "      Loudon. 

2.  A  fly,  with  a  large,  blue  belly.  Prior. 

.  BLUE'-BREAST,  re.  A  bird  resembling  the  red- 
start and  wagtail.  p,  Cyc. 

BLUE'-BREAST-pD.a.  Having  a  blue  breast.fli'«. 
BLUE'-rCAP,  re.    (7cA.)  A  fish  of  the  salmon  fam- 
ily ;  blue-fish.  '  Craig. 

BLUE'-CAt,  re.   A  Siberian  cat,  valued  for  its  fur. 

BLUE'-COL-OEED  (-urd),  a.   Of  the  color  of  blue. 

BLUE— DEV'IL^,  n.  pi.  A  cant  phrase  for  dejec- 
tion, hypochondria,  or  low  spirits.  For.  Qu.Mev. 

BLUE'-EYED  (blu 'Id),  a.  Having  blue  eyes. 
"  Fair,  bhie-eyed  maid."  Crashaw. 

BLUE'-FISH,  re.     (Jch.)  1.  A  fish  resembling  the 

mackerel,  but  larger ;  —  caught  on  the  coasts  of 

New  England  ;  Temnodon  saltator.  Storer. 

2.  The  blue  perch  ;  Conner ;  chogset ;  Cteno- 

labrus  cieruleus.  Storer. 


A  perennial  grass  ;    wire- 
Farm.  Ency. 

Having  blue  hair.     Milton. 


BLUE'-GRASS,   n. 
grass. 

BLUE'-hAirED,  a. 

BLUE'— JOHN,  7fc.  A  name  given  by  miners  to 
fluor-spar.  ^Craig. 

BLUE'— lAW§,  re.  pi.  A  cant  term  applied  to 
laws  that  are  unreasonably  severe.  Peters. 

BLUE'LY,  ad.    With  a  blue  color.  More. 

BLUE'Nf.SS,  re.    The  quality  of  being  blue.  Boyle. 

BLUE'-OENT'M^NT,  re.    A  mercurial  ointment. 

BLUE'PE-TJf,R,  re.  [Corruption  of  blue-repeater.] 
(Naut.)  A  blue  flag,  having  a  white  square  in 
the  centre,  used  as  a  signal  for  sailing.  Maunder. 

BLUE'— PILL,  re.     A  mercurial  pill.  Ogilvie. 

BLUE'— rO-IN,«.  ■  A  cant  name  for  whiskey,  gin, 
and  other  spirituous  liquors.  Carh/le. 

BLUE'-ST0CK-!NG,  re.  1.  A  cant  term  for  a  lit- 
erary woman.  Sir  E.  Brydges. 
jBEg^Tllis  term  is  derived  from  the  sportive  title 
given  to  evening  assemblies  held  by  ladies,  in  the 
time  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for  conversation  with  literary 
men.  "These  societies,"  says  Boswell,  "were  de- 
nominated Blue  Stocldnff  Clubs.  One  of  the  most 
eniinent  members  was  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  whose  dress 
was  remarkably  grave,  and,  in  particular,  it  was  ob- 
served that  he  wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  the 
excellence  of  his  conversation,  that  his  absence  was 
felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that  it  used  to  be  said,  *  We 
can  do  nothing  without  the  blue  stockings' ;  and  thus 
by  degrees  the  title  was  established."  Hence  the 
ladies  who  frequented  the  club  were  afterwards  styled 
bluestockings. 

2.  An  American  bird  ;  a  species  of  avoset. 

BLUE'-STOck'!NG-I§M,  re.  The  quality  of  a 
blue-stocking ;  female  pedantry,    [r.]  -  Ch.  Ob. 

BLUE'STONE,  re.     Blue-vitriol. 
BLUE'-VEINED  (blu'vand),  a.  Having  blue  veins. 
BLUE-VIT'EI-OL,  re.  Sulphate  of  copper.  Turner. 
BLUE'y,  o.    Somewhat  blue ;  bluish.      Southey. 
BLUFF,  a.     [Perhaps  from  bloat.    Richardson.] 

1.  Pompous ;  blustering ;  coarse  in  manner. 
"  A  pert,  or  bluff,  important  wight."  Armstrong. 

2.  Surly  ;  churlish.     [Local  in  South  of  Eng- 
land.] HalUweu. 

3.  Obtuse;  blunt.     "  A  bluff  ■point."      Cook. 
BLOfP,  n.     A  high,  steep  bank  or  shore ;  high 

land  projecting  almosf  perpendicularly  into  the 

sea  or  river.  Brmide. 

BLUFF'-BoWed,      )  „.     (_v„„;.)   Having  a  full, 

BLUFF'-HEAD-PD,  )  square  bow,  as  a  ship.ZJaretJ. 

BLUFF'NESS,  n.     Surliness  ;  churlishness. 

A  remarkable  hluffness  of  face,  a  loud  voice,  and  a  mascu- 
line air.  The  World. 

BLtJFF-OFP',  u.  u,.  To  put  off  by  a  bluff  manner. 
[Low.]  Bartlett. 

BLUF'FY,  a.  Abounding  in  bluffs  or  bold  points, 
as  a  co'ast.  Craig. 


A,  E,  I",  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  B,  I,  o,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAE,  FAST,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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BLU'ING,   n.    The   act   of  making  blue  ;  —  any 
thing  used  to  impart  a  blue  color.  Craig, 

BLU'ISH,  a.    Blue  in  some  degree.  Shak. 

BLU'ISH-NfiSS,  n.     A  small  degree  of  blue  color ; 
quality  of  being  slightly  blue.  Boyle. 

BLtJN'DpR,  V.  n.      [Dut.   dander,   to    thunder.] 

[i.  BLUNDEKED  ;  pp.     ELUNDEKINO,   BLUN- 
DERED.] 

1.  To  mistake  grossly ;  to  err  through  haste, 
carelessness,  or  diffidence. 

I  was  never  distinguiBhed  for  address,  and  have  often 
hlimdarad  in  making  my  bow.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  flounder ;  to  stumble. 

He  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsenEG  leaning, 

Means  not,  hut  bhmdera  round  about  a  meaning.      Pope. 

t  BLUN'D(;e,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  blendan,  to  mix.] 

1.  To  mix  or  confoundfoolishly.  "  He  blunders 
and  confounds  all  these  together."  Stillingfleet. 

2.  To  make  to  blunder.     "To  blunder  an  ad- 
versary." Ditton. 

BLUN'DIJR,  n.     A  mistake  through  haste,  care- 
lessness, or  diffidence  ;  a  gross  mistake  ;  a  pal- 
pable error.  Addison. 
Syu.  —  See  Error. 

BLOn'OPR-BUSS,  n.     [blunder,  and  Dut.  bus,  a 
tube,  a  gun ;  Ger.  btlchse ;  Dut.  donderbus.'] 

1.  A  gun  of  large  bore,  capable  of  discharg- 
ing many  bullets.  Dryden. 

2.  A  blunderhead ;  a  blunderer.     *' Blunder- 
buss of  law."  Pope. 

BLfjN'D^lR-^R,  «.     One  apt  to  commit  blunders  ; 
a  blockhead.  Watts. 

BLUN'DBR-HEAD,  TC.     A  stupid,  careless  fellow. 
"  This  thick-skulled  blunderhead.^^  VEstrange. 

BLUN'D^E-ING,  p.   a.      Committing  blunders  ; 
grossly  erring ;  carelessly. 

In 


BUrN'D5R-ING-LY 
ner. 


blundering  man- 
Lewis. 


BLUNK,  n.  A  name  in  Scotland  for  calico,  or 
that  species  of  cotton  cloth  manufactured  for 
being  printed.  Buchanan. 

BLUNK'^E,  «.     A  calico-printer.  Buchanan. 

BLUNT,  a.  [Gr.  aiiP?.vvTiip,  a  blunting,  from  d/i- 
(iXvvii),  to  make  dull ;  A.  S.  blinnan,  to  stop.] 

1.  Dull  on  the  edge  or  point.    "iJZwn^  wedges 
rive  hard."  Shak. 

2.  Dull   in  understanding  ;    obtuse.      "His 
wits  are  not  so  blunt."  Shak, 

3.  Rough  ;  rude ;  not  civil ;  bluff  ;  abrupt. 
Whitehead,  a  grave  divine,  was  of  a  hlunt,  stoical  nature. 

Jlacon. 

BLUNT,  V.  a.  [i.  BLUNTED  ;  pp.  BLUNTING, 
BLUNTED.] 

1.  To  dull  the  edge  or  point.     "  Would  blunt 
my  sword  in  battle."  Dryden. 

2.  To    repress    or  weaken,    as   a  passion. 
"  Blunt  not  his  love."  Shak. 

BLCnT'ING,  n.  Act  of  dulling ;  restraint.  "  Not 
impediments,  or  bluntings."  Bp.  Taylor. 

BLUNT'JSH,  a.     Somewhat  blunt.  Ash. 

BLUNT'LY,  ad.  In  a  blunt  manner  ;  coarsely  ; 
roughly ;  plainly.  Shak. 

BLtjNT'NfSS,  n.  1.  "Want  of  edge  or  point. 
"  The  bluntness  of  his  darts."  Suckling. 

2.  Roughness  of  manners ;  coarseness. 

Good  Jarvis,  malce  no  apologies  for  this  honest  hlmitnes^. 

Goldsmith. 

BLUNT'-WIT-T^D,  u..     Dull ;  stupid.  Shak. 

BLUR,  n.    [Dut.  blaar,  a  blister,  a  pustule.] 

1.  Something  that  obscures  or  soils ;  a  blot ; 
a  stain.  South. 

2.  A  disgrace ;  a  reproach. 


blurr'd,  blurt.  Richardson.']  \i.  blurted  ; 
pp.  blurting,  BLURTED.]  To  Utter  suddenly 
or  inadvertently ;  to  bolt. 


Lest  she  with  her  railing  set  a  great  hlur  on  mine  honest 
\i.     BLURRED  ;     pp 


_-jty 
Udat 

BLURRING, 


and  good  name. 

BLUR,    V.    o 
BLURRED.] 

1.  To  obscure  by  some  blot,  soil,  or  stain. 

Time  hath  nothing  blurred  those  lines  of  fevor 
"Which  then  he  wore.  SI 

2.  To   sully,    or  tarnish,    as  reputation, 
something  disgi'aceful. 


by 


Ne'er  yet  did  base  dishonor  blur  our  name 
But  with  our  sword  we  wiped  away  the  blot. 


BLURT,    t>. 


[Formed    from    bhir ; 


Sliak. 
blurred. 


And  yet  the  truth  may  lose  its  grace, 
If  blurted  to  a  person's  face. 


Lloyd. 


To  blurt  at,  to  speak  of  with  contempt.  —  To  blurt 
out,  to  speak  unadvisedly  or  rashly. 

BlOsh,  v.  n.    [A.  S.  ablisian;  Tlut.  Jtloozen,  to 

blusllj   [i.  BLUSHED  ;  pp.  BLUSHING,  BLUSHED.] 

1.  To  redden  in  the  cheeks  from  shame,  con- 
fusion, or  modesty. 

Modest  and  ingenuous  worth 
That  blushed  at  its  own  praise.  Cowper. 

The  man  that  bluslies  is  not  quite  a  brute.  Young. 

2.  To  have  a  reddish  color. 

Along  tliose  blushing  borders,  bright  with  dew.     Thomson. 

BLfrSH,  V.  a.     To  make  red.      "To   blush   and 

beautify  the  cheek."     [r.]  Shak. 

BLUSH,  n.  [Dut.  bios.]  1.  Redness  in  the  cheeks 
caused  by  shame,  confusion,  or  modesty. 

O  shame,  where  is  thy  6/usA?  Shak. 

2.  A  reddish  color. 

And  light's  last  blushes  tinged  the  distant  hills.    Lytileton. 

3.  Resemblance  ;  look ;  as,  "  She  has  a  blush 
of  her  father."     [North  of  England.]        Todd. 

At  ike  first  blush,  at  the  first  glance  ;  at  first  sight. 

t  BLUSH'jpT,  n.  A  young,  modest  girl.  B.  Jonson. 

BLtJSH'FUL,  a.    Full  of  blushes.  Thomson. 

BLUSH'JNG,  n.  The  appearance  of  blushes,  or 
of  a  reddish  color.  "  The  blushings  of  those 
that  are  of  modest  looks."  Bp.  Taylor.  "  The 
blushings  of  the  evening."  Spenser. 


BLUSH'ING,?).  a. 
a  reddish  color. 


Manifesting  blushes ;  having 

BLUSH'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  blushing  manner.  Craig. 

BLUSH'L^SS,  a.  Without  a  blush;  impudent. 
"  Blushless  crimes."  Sandys. 

BLtfSH'Y,  a.  Having  the  color  of  ablush.  "These 
[blossoms]  of  apples  .  .  .  s.y:eblushy ."\iB..']Baoon. 

BLfJS'TpR,  V.  n.      [A.  S.  bltestan,  to  puff.]      [i. 

BLUSTERED  ;     pp.    BLUSTERING,     BLUSTERED.] 

1.  To  make  a  loud  noise  ;  to  roar  as  a  storm. 

His  blustering  blast  each  coast  doth  scour.         Spenser, 

2.  To  swagger  ;  to  boast ;  to  bully. 

Tour  ministerial  directors  blustered  like  tragic  tyrants. 

Bm-ke. 

t  BLUS'T^B,  V.  a.    To  blow  down.  Todd. 

BLUS'TJE,  n.  1.  Roar  of  storms  or  of  violent 
wind.  "  The  skies  look  grimly,  and  threaten 
present  blusters."  Shak. 

2.  A  loud,  harsh  noise.     "  The  brazen  trum- 
pet's bluster.*'  Swift. 

3.  Boasting ;  boisterousness. 

A  coward  makes  a  great  deal  more  bluster  than  a  man  of 
honor.  VEstrange. 

BLtJS-T^R-A'TION,  n.  Noisy  boasting;  bluster. 
[Provincial  in  Englaiid,  and  low  and  colloquial 
in  the  United  States.]  Jialliwell. 

BLUS'T5E-pE,  n.  One  who  blusters;  a  swag- 
gerer ;  a  noisy  fellow.  Shak. 

BLUS"reR-iNG,  p.  a.  1.  Windy  ;  stormy ;  as, 
"  Blustering  weather." 

2.    Swaggering  ;   turbulent.      "  A  blustering 
fellow."  L'Estrange. 

BLUS'T^R-ING,  ™.     Tumult ;  noise.  South. 

t  BLUS'TfR-OUS,  a.  Tumultuous ;  noisy.    Shak. 

B — Mf  (be'me),  -n.    A  note  in  music.  Shak. 

BQ,  interj. 
dren. 

BO  '4,  n.     [L.,  a  large  serpent.] 

i.  (Herp.)  A  race  of  large  serpents. 
2.  An  article  of  dress  for  the  neck,  made  of 
fur,  and  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  serpent 
called  boa.  Scudamore. 

BO'A-CON-STEIC"rpE,  n.  [L.  boa,  a  large  ser- 
pent, and  consiringo,  consirictus,  to  bind  to- 
gether, to  compress.]  {Zoal.)  The  largest  spe- 
cies of  variegated  serpents,  a  native  of  tropical 
America,  attaining,  when  full  grown,  the  length 
of  thirty-five  feet.  They  are  without  venom, 
but  possess  immense  muscular  power,  which 
enables  them  to  crush  large  animals  in  their 


[W.  bw.]  A  word  used  to  terrify  chil- 
Temple. 


folds.     The  python  of  -Asia  is  sometimes  called 
by  this  name.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

BOAR  (bor),  n.     [L.  aper;  A.  S.  bar;  Dut.  beer; 

Ger.  eber ;  W.  bwrdo.]     The  male  of  the  hog  or 

swine  :  —  the  wild  hog.  Wood. 

The  boar  out  of  the  wood  dotli  waste  it.  /^s.  Ixx.x.  13. 

BO  AE,  V.  n.  (Manege.)  To  shoot  out  the  nose  and 
toss  it ;  to  bore ;  —  said  of  a  horse.  Farm.  Ency. 

BOARD  (bord),  n.  [Goth,  bawd;  A.  S.  bord; 
Gael.,  Fr.,  §  Sw.  bord ;  W.  bwrdd.] 

1.  A  piece  of  sawed  timber,  broad  and  thin, 
and  of  undefined  length. 

With  the  saw  they  sundered  trees  in  boards  and  planks. 

Italeigh. 

2.  A  table  to  place  food  on. 

Pan  guard  thy  flock,  and  Ceres  bless  thy  board.  Prior. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  table  was  formed  merely  by  placing  a 
hoard  upon  trestles  at  the  time  of  eating,  and  it  was  designated 
simply  by  tlje  name  of  a  board.  We  still  use  tl\e  word  in 
certain  phrases  derived  from  ancient  customs;  and  we  speak 
of  a  "festive  board,""  and  talk  of  giving  people  "board  and 
lodging,"  and  of  sitting  at  a  "  council "  or  *'  committee 
board.^  Thomas  Wright. 

3.  Food ;  diet ;  provision. 
Sometimes  white  lilies  did  their  leaves  aflFord, 

With  wholesome  poppy  flowers,  to  mend  his  homely  board. 

Dryden. 

4.  The  customary  meals  obtained  for  a  stip- 
ulated sum  at  the  table  of  another ;  as,  "  Ho 
pays  a  high  price  for  board." 

5.  A  number  of  persons  who  have  the  man- 
agement of  some  public  office  or  trust,  or  who 
superintend  the  operations  of  any  private  busi- 
ness ;  as,  "  The  board  of  customs  "  ;  "  The 
board  of  trade  "  ;  "A  board  of  directors." 

6.  pi.  (Book-binding.)  Covers  of  books  made 
of  pasteboard. 

7.  (Naut.)  The  deck  of  a  ship,  as  in  the 
phrases,  "  On  board  "  ;  "  A-board  '-' :  — the 
stretch  a  vessel  makes  upon  one  tack  when  she 
is  beating.  Dana. 

8.  [Fr.  bord,  side.]  The  side  of  a  ship.  "  Now 
board  to  board  the  rival  vessels  row."    JOryden. 

To  go  by  the  board,  (JVaut.)  to  go  over  the  side  of 
tlie  ship —  Weather  hoard,  that  side  of  the  ship  which 
is  to  windward To  make  short  boards,  to  tack  fre- 
quently. —  To  make  a  stem  board,  to  fall  back  from 
the  point  gained  on  the  last  tack. —  To  make  a  good 
board,  to  sail  in  a  direct  course  when  hauled  close  to 
the  wind. 

BOARD,  V.    a.      [i. 

BOARDED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  boards.  Moxon. 

2.  To  enter  a  ship  by  force.  "  I  boarded  the 
king's  ship."  Shak. 

3.  To  supply  with  food  for  a  stipulated  sum  ; 
as,  "  He  will  board  you  during  the  winter." 

4.  [Fr.  aborder,  to  approach,  to  accost.]  fTo 
accost ;  to  address. 

Him  the  prince  with  gentle  court  did  board.       Spenser. 

BOARD,  V.  n.  To  live  in  a  house  at  a  certain 
rate  for  eating ;  to  be  furnished  with  food  or 
meals  for  a  stipulated  sum.  "  At  a  house  where 
mixed  company  boarded."  Tatler. 

BOARD'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  boarded,  or  ap- 
proached. Sherwood. 

BOAED'^E,  n.     1.   One  who   is   furnished  with 

food  at  a  certain  rate  from  the  table  of  another  ; 

a  tabler.  Sherwood. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  sailor  whose  duty  it  is  to  board 

the  enemy's  ship. 

BOAED'ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where  board  is 
furnished.  Crabb. 

BOAED'ING-PiKE,  n.  A  pike  used  by  sailors  in 
boarding  a  ship.  ,  Crabb. 

BOARD'ING-SCH66l  (-skSl),  «.  A  school  where 
the  pupils  live  and  board  with  the  teacher. 


BOARDED  ;     pp.     BOARDING, 


A  blockhead,  with  melodious  voice. 

In  boarding-schools  may  have  his  choice. 


Swift. 


BOARD'L^SS,  a.     Without  a  table  or  board. 

BOARD'-WA-5t5§,  n.  pi.     Wages  allowed  to  ser- 
vants to  keep  themselves  in  victuals.    Dryden. 

BOAE'JSH,  a.     Swinish  ;  brutal.  Shak. 


BOAE'-SPEAR,  n. 
boar. 


A  spear  used  in  hunting  the 
Spaiser. 

BOAR'-THlS-TLE    (bor'this-sl),    H.     A    plant;  — 
called  also  spear-thistle.  Booth. 

BOAST  (host),    V.  n.      [W.    bostio,   to   boast,  to 
vaunt.]  \i.  boasted  ;  pp.  boasting,  boasted.] 
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1.  To  display  one's-  own  importance  ;  to  exalt 
one's  self ;  to  vaunt ;  to  brag. 

Thine  heart  lifteth  thee  up  to  boaet.  2  Chron.  xxv.  19. 

2.  To  exult ;  to  glory. 

In  God  we  boa^t  all  the  day  long.  Fs.  xhv.  8. 

BOAST,  V.  a.     1.    To  display  with   ostentatious 
language ;  to  brag  of. 

Lest  had  men  should  boast 
Their  specious  deeds.  Milton^ 

2.  To  magnify ;  to  exalt. 

In  their  glory  shall  ye  boast  yourselves.  Tsa.  Ixi.  6. 

3.  To  make  over-confident ;  to  vaunt. 

Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  fcnowest  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth.  Frov,  xxvii.  1. 

4.  {Sculp.)  To  cut  roughly,  as  stone,  in  order 
to  form  the  outline  of  a  figure.  Francis. 

BOAST,  re.     ["W.  host ;  Gael,  bosd,  host.'] 

1.  Something  boasted  of. 

Ay  me  I  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain.  Milton. 

2.  Praiseworthy  exultation. 

My  soul  shall  make  her  boast  in  the  Lord.      Ps.  xxxiy.  2. 

3.  A  subject  of  boasting ;  a  vaunting  speech ; 
an  expression  of  ostentation. 


Not  Tyro  nor  Mycene  match  her  name, 
Kor  great  Alcmena,  the  proud  boasts  of  fame. 


Pope. 


BOAST'^R,  n.     One  who  boasts  ;  a  braggart ;  a 
braggadocio.  Boyle. 

boast'fiJl,  u. 

tious. 


Addicted  to  boasting ; 


ostenta- 
ShOjli. 

BOAST'F^L-LY,  ad.     In  a  boastful  manner. 

BOAST'FUL-NESS,  •«.     State  of  being  boastful. 

BOAST'JNG,  n.     1.  Act  of  making  boasts. 

2.  {Seulp^  The  rough  cutting  of  a  stone  to 
form  the  outline  of  a  figure.  Francis. 

BOAST'JNG,^.  o.     Making  boasts ;  bragging. 
BOAST'ING-LY,  ad.    Ostentatiously.  Burke. 

t  BOAST'IVE  (bost'jv),  u,.  Boastful.  Shenstone. 
BOAST'L^SS,  a.  "Without  ostentation.  Thomson. 
BOAST'ON,  n.  A  game  played  with  cards.  Hoyle. 

BOAT  (hot),  re.  [A.  S.  bat,  a  boat  or  ship  ;  Ger. 
(Sf  Dut.  boot ;  Sw.  ba^at ;  Fr.  bateau.'] 

1.  A  small  vessel,  generally  open,  and  pro- 
pelled by  oars,  by  sails,  or  by  steam,  —  as  the 
launch,  the  barge,  the  pinnace,  the  yawl,  &c. 

Vessels  large  may  venture  more, 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore.       Frajiklin. 

2.  A  small  sailing  vessel  employed  on  a 
special  service,  and  usually  described  by  some 
epithet  denoting  its  use;  as,  "  Pilot-6oaf " ; 
*'  Advice-6oa#  "  ;  "  Health-6oa^." 

3.  A  steam-packet;  as,  "The  Cunard-ioo^s." 
BOAT,  V.  a.  [i.  boated  ;  pp.  boating,  boated.] 

To  carry  or  transport  in  a  boat.        Wilberforce. 

BOAT'A-BLE,  a.     Navigable  with  boats.       Lyell. 

BOAT'-BILL,   re.     {Omith.)  1.  A 
bird  of  the  order  Grallm,  and 
family     ArdeidtB ;  —  found     in 
South  America,  and  so  named 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  bill 
to   a  boat  with    the 
keel  turned  upwards ; 
Cancyoma  cochlearia 
of  Linnaeus.    Baird. 
2.  A  bird  of  the 
order  Passeres,  fam- 
ily    CoracidiB,     and 
sub-family    Eurylai- 
mintB.  —  See    Eury- 
LAIMIN^.  Gray. 

B0AT'-BUILD-5R,  n.     One  who  makes  boats. 

Jodrell. 

BOAT'-FLY,  re.  (Ent.)  A  bug  of  the  family  No- 
tonectidiB ;  —  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  boat  while  swimming  on  the  back  and  propel- 
ling itself  with  the  hmd  legs,  which  are  very 
long,  as  with  oars.  Baird. 

BOAT'-HOOK  (bot'huk),  n.  A  long  pole  -with  a 
hook  at  the  end,  used  in  boats.  Crabb, 

BOAT'JNG,  re.  1.  The  act  of  conveying  in  a 
boat.  Wilberforce. 

2.  A  cruel  punishment,  inflicted  by  the  an- 
cient Persians,  by  confining  the  offender  be- 
tween two  boats.  Mar.  Diet. 


t  BO-A'TION,  n.  [L.  boo,  boatus,  to  cry  aloud,  to 
roar.]    lioar ;  noise.  Derham. 

BOAT'LIKE,  «.    Formed  like  a  boat.      Drayton, 

BOAT'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  b5at'men.  One  who  man- 
ages a  boat.  Prior. 

BOAT'EOPE,  re.  A  rope  fastening  a  boat  to  a 
ship.     .  Crabb. 

BOAT'-SI-IAPED  (-shapt),  a.  Having  the  form  of 
a  boat ;  cymbiform.  Craig. 

BOAT'SHELL,  re.  A  crustaceous  animal  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Cymba.  Hill. 

BOATS'MAN,  n.    Same  as  Boatman.       Dryden. 

BOAT'SWAIN  (bat'swan  or  bo'sn)  [b8t'swan,  col- 
loquially bo'sn,  W.  Sm. ;  bo'sn,  S.  P.  K.  P. ; 
bot'swan  or  bo'sn,  J.  F.  Ja. ;  bot'sn,  £.],  re.  [A.  S. 
batswan;  bat,  a  boat,  and  swan,  or  swein,  a 
swain  or  servant.]  A  warrant  officer  in  the  navy 
who  has  charge  of  the  boats,  rigging,  anchors, 
and  cables,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  summon  the 
crew.  Harris.    Dana. 

BOAT'-TAIL,  re.  (Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Stitrnidte,  and  sub-family  Quiscalinie.        Gray. 

BOB,  V.  a.  ["  The  etymologists  afford  no  insight 
into  the  origin  of  this  word."  Richardson.]     [i. 

bobbed;  pp.  BOBBING,  BOBBED.] 

1.  To  beat  or  strike  by  a  short,  jerking  action. 

I'll  not  be  bobbed  in  the  nose.  Jieau.  fy  Fl. 

2.  To  cut  short ;  to  clip.  Robinson. 

3.  To  cheat.  "  I  have  bobbed  his  brain  more 
than  he  has  beat  my  bones."  Shak. 

4.  To  get  by  cheating. 

He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 

Of  gold  and  jewels,  that  I  bobbed  from  him.         Sltak. 

BOB,  V.  n.  1.  To  play  backward  and  forward  ;  to 
play  loosely  against  any  thing. 

A  birthday  jewel  bobbing  at  their  ear.  Dryden. 

2.  To  angle  by  giving  the  hook  a  jerking  mo- 
tion in  the  water. 

These  are  the  baits  they  boib  with.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

BOB,  re.  1.  Something  that  hangs  so  as  to  play 
loosely ;  a  pendant ;  an  ear-ring. 

In  jewels  dressed,  and  at  each  car  a  bob.        Dryden. 

2.  t  A  short  jerking  action  or  blow. 

I  am  sharply  taunted  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs.  Ascham. 

3.  f  The  words  repeated  at  the  end  of  a  stanza. 
To  bed,  to  bed,  will  be  the  bob  of  the  song.        VEstrange. 

4.  A  wig  of  short  hair ;  a  bobwig.   Shenstone, 

5.  A  familiar  name  for  a  small  wheel  made 
of  thick  leather,  and  used  in  polishing  the  in- 
side of  the  bowls  of  spoons,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

6.  {Bell-ringing.)  A  peal  of  several  courses 
or  sets  of  changes.  Johnson. 

7.  {Angling.)  A  worm  used  for  bait.  Walton. 
This  name  is  applied  also  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
hook  used  in  bobbing. 

8.  {Carp.  &  Masonry.)  A  round  ball  at  the 
end  of  a  plumb-line. 

9.  {Block-maldng .)  The  ball  or  disk  at  the 
end  of  a  pendulum.  Buchanan. 

10.  t  [Old  Fr.  bobe,  pleasantry,  badinage.]  A 
sneering  joke  ;  a  taunt.        Beau.  &  Fl.     Shak. 

t  BO-BANCE',  re.     [Fr.]     Boasting.  Chaucer. 

BOB'B]pR-y,  re.  A  disturbance  ;  a  squabble  ;  a  tu- 
mult ;  a  row.  [Colloquial  and  vulgar.]  Halliwell. 

BOB'BIN,  re.     [Fr.  bobine ;  Dut.  bobyn,  bobijni] 

1.  A  small,  wooden  pin,  with  a  notch,  to  wind 
thread  on,  used  in  making  lace,  &c.        Milton. 

2.  Round  tape.  Goldsmith. 
BOB'BJ-NET,  re.  '  A  kind  of  netted  gauze  or  lace 

wrought  by  machines,  and  not  by  nand.  Craig'. 

b6b'BIN-W0EK  (-wurk),  )..  Work  woven  with 
bobbins.  Grew. 

BOB'CHER-EY,  re.  A  play  among  children,  in 
which  a  cherry  is  hung  so  as  to  bob  against  the 
mouth.  Arbuthnot. 

BOB'p-LINK,  n.  {Omith.)  A  beautiful  singing 
bird  of  America,  called  also  bobolink-horn,  bob- 
link,  rice-bird,  rice-bunting,  and  reed-bird ;  the 
Dolichonyx  orizyvorus  of  Swainson ;  —  some- 
times termed  the  skunk-blackbird,  or  skunk-bird, 
a  name  first  applied  by  the  Cree  Indians,  from 
the  resemblance  in  the  colors  of  the  male  to 
those  of  that  quadruped.  Audubon. 

BOB'-SLSd,  re.     A  short  sled  used  for  transport- 


ing large  timber  from  the  forest  to  a  river  or  a 
public  road.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

BOB'STAY,  re.  {Naiit.)  A  short  rope  used  to 
confine  the  bowsprit  downward  to  the  stem,  or 
cutwater.  Mar.  Diet. 

BOB'TAII.,  ».     A  tail  cut  short.  Shak. 

Rag,  tag,  and  bobtail ;  the  rabble.    [Vulgar.] 

BOB'TAILED  (bob'tald),  a.  Having  a  tail  cut 
short.     "Abobtailed  cur."  L' Estrange. 

BOB'TAIL-WIG,  re.     Same  as  BoBWIG.      Booth. 

BOB'-WIG,  re.    A  wig  of  short  hair.      Spectator. 

BO'CAL,  n.  [Fr.]  A  cylindrical  glass  vessel 
witli  a  large  and  short  neck ;  —  used  for  pre- 
serving solid  substances.  Craig, 

BO-CAE'DO,  re.  {Logic.)  A  species  of  syllogism, 
in  which  the  middle  proposition  is  a  universal 
affirmative,  and  the  first  and  last  are  particular 
negatives.  Crabb. 

BOC'A-SINE,  re.    [Fr.  boccasin.]    1.  A  fine  buck- 
ram, resembling  taft'eta.  Cotgrave. 
2.  The  stuff  called  also  calamanco.  Cotgrave. 

b6c'CA,  re.  [It.,  mouth.]  The  round  hole  in  the 
working  furnace  of  a  glass  manufactory.  Craig. 

b6CK'^;-LET,  re.     A  long-winged  hawk.       Crabb. 

b6CK'^;-R£t,  re.     Same  as  BocKELET.      Bailey. 

BflCK'EYf  re.  A  bowl  or  vessel  made  from  a 
gourd.     [Local,  New  York.]  Bartlett. 

BOOK'ING,  re.     1.  Red  herring.  Crabb. 

2.  A  coarse  woollen  stuff;  a  kind  of  baize 
used  as  a  floor-cloth,  &c. ;  —  so  called  from 
having  been  first  made  at  Becking,  in  Eng- 
land. ■  R.  W.  Hamilton. 

BOCK'LAND,  re.  [A.  S.  bocland;  boc,  a  book, 
and  land,  land.]  {Law.)  A  possession  or  in- 
heritance held  by  evidence  in  writing,  free  from 
all  fief,  fee,  service,  or  fines ;  such  as  was  for- 
merly denominated  allodial,  and  is  now  called 
freehold ;  bookland.  It  was  so  named  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  folc-land,  which  was  held 
without  writing.  Burrill. 

BODE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bodian,  to  announce ;  Dut.  boode, 
a  messenger.]  \i.  boded  ;  pp.  boding,  boded.] 
To  portend ;  to  foreshow ;  to  forebode. 

This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state.        Sliak. 

BODE,  V.  re.  To  forebode ;  to  presage.  "  It  boded 
well  to  you."  Dryden. 

fBODE,  re.     1.  An  omen.     "The   owl,   that  of 

death  the  bode  bringeth."  Chaucer. 

2.  [From  bide.]     Delay,  or  stop.        Chaucer. 

BODE'FUL,  w.     Foreboding;  ominous.     Carlyle. 

BODE'M^NT,  re.     A  portent ;  omen,  [k.]     Shak. 

+  BODpE,  V.  n.  To  boggle;  to  stop;  to  faiL 
" 'W e  bodged  a^aiu."  Shak. 

t  BODGE,  re.    A  botch ;  a  patch.  Whitlock. 

BOD'JCE  (bod'js),  re.  [From  body.]  Short  stays 
for  women  ;  a  corset.  Prior. 

BOD'JED,  a.  Having  a  body;  —  used  in  compo- 
sition.    "  Ill-faced,  vioise-bodied."  Shak. 

BOD'I-LESS,  a.  Having  no  body;  incorporeal. 
"  Phantoms  iodifeis." 


b6d'J-LI-NESS,  re.     Corporality.  Minsheu. 

b6d'!-LY,  a.  1.  Relating  to  the  body,  as  dis- 
tinguis"hed  from  the  mind.  "  Virtue  atones  for 
bodily  defects."  L' Estrange. 

2.  Existing  in  the  form  of  a  body ;  corporeal. 
"A  spirit  void  of  sensible  qualities  and  bodily 
dimensions."  South. 

3.  t  Real ;  actual.     "  Bodily  act."         Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Corporal. 

b6d'I-LY,  ad.    1.  In  the  form  of  a  body ;  corpo- 
really.'  "  The  godhead  dwells  JoAVs/."     Watts. 
2.  In  respect  to  the  entire  body  or  mass ;  en- 
tirely ;  completely ;    as,   "  To  carry  any  thing 
away  bodily,** 

BOD'jNG,  re.  A  foreshowing ;  a  prognostic ;  an 
omen.     "  Ominous  bodings."  Bp.  Ward. 

BOD'KIN,  re.      pltjmology  unknown.     Perhaps 
bodikin,  the  diminutive  of  body.     Skinner.] 
1.  t  A  dagger.  Chaucer.    Beau.  §  Fl. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArB,  FAR,  PAST,  PALL;    H&JR,  HER; 
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2.  An  instrument  to  draw  a  thread  through  a 
loop.  Simiey. 

3.  An  instrument  for  dressing  the  hair.  Pope. 

4.  Cloth  of  silk  and  gold  thread  ;  —  corrupted 
from  haudkin.  B.  Jonson. 

5.  {Printing.)  A  tool  for  picking  letters  out  of 
a  column  or  a  page  in  correcting  it.  Simmonds. 

B6d'KIN-W0RK  (-wiirk),  n.  A  sort  of  trim- 
ming. Crabb. 

BO'DLE,  K.  A  Scotch  penny,  equal  to  half  an 
English  penny.  W.  Scott. 

BOD'L^I-AN  [b5d'Ie-9n,  Sm.  O.  C.  Cl.\  hSd-le'^n, 
Crahh\  'a.  Applied  to  a  valuable  library  at 
Oxford,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in  1597. 
"  The  Bodleian  Library."  Warton. 

BOD'Y,  n.     [A.  S.  hodig  ;  Gael.  bodkagJ] 

1.*  The  material  substance  of  an  animal ;  or 
the  material  part,  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
life,  or  to  the  spirit. 

Ae  the  borJy  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without 
works  is  dead  also.  James  ii.  26. 

2.  The  organized  matter  of  a  vegetable. 

That  which  thou  soweat,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that 
shall  be,  but  bare  grain;  . . .  but  God  givcth  it  a  bodi/  as  It 
hatli  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed  his  own  body. 

1  Cor.  XV.  37,  38. 

3.  Form  in  which  spirit  is  manifested. 

It  ia  sown  a  natural  body  ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body. 

1  Cor.  XV.  a. 

4.  The  main,  central  part  of  an  animal,  in 
distinction  from  the  head  and  limbs. 

For  a  hand,  a  foot,  and  a  body,  they  are  past  compare.  Sfiak. 

5.  (Physics.)  Any  determinate  portion  of 
matter,  whether  existing  in  a  solid,  liquid,  or 
aeriform  state.  Brande. 

The  primary  ideas  we  have  peculiar  to  body  are,  the  cohe- 
sion of  solid  parts,  and  a  power  of  communicating  inotion  by 
impulse.  Locke. 

6.  A  person.  "  An  eminent  body."  "  Un- 
worthy body  as  I  am."  Shak, 

7.  Reality,  as  opposed  to  what  is  symbolical. 

A  shadow  of  things  to  come;  hut  the  body  is  of  Christ. 

Col.  ii.  17. 

8.  A  collective  mass ;  a  number  of  persons 
associated  under  a  common  name,  or  for  a  com- 
mon object.  "  The  whole  body  of  mankind." 
"  That  reverend  body.*^  Swift. 

9.  The  main  part,  or  the  bulk  of  any  thing ; 
as,  "The  body  of  an  army*' ;  "The  body  of  a 
coach  "  ;  '*  The  body  of  a  church." 

10.  A  systematized  summary  of  any  depart- 
ment of  knowledge;  a  pandect;  as,  "A  body 
of  the  civil  law"  ;  "A  body  of  divinity." 

11.  Strength;  as,  "  Wine  of  good  body.^' 

12.  {Paint.)  A  thick  consistency  of  color ; 
body-color.  Fairholt. 

'  13.  {Geom.)  Any  solid  figure.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  Body,  in  the  sense  of  a  dead  body,  is  appli- 
cable to  both  men  and  brutes ;  corpsej  to  men  j  car- 
cass, to  brutes. 

BOD'Y,  a.  Accompanying  the  person.  "  A  body 
servant."  Clay. 

b6d'Y,  V*  a.  [z,  BODIED ;  pp.  bodying,  bodied.] 
To  give  body  to ;  to  produce  in  some  form. 

As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  ot  things  unknown. 


BOD'Y-CLOTHE§,  n.  pi. 

See'CLOTHES. 


SliaJc. 

Clothing  for  horses.  — 

Addison. 

BOD'Y— COAT,  n.  A  man's  dress  coat.  Simmonds. 
bOD'Y-C6l'OR,  n.      (Paint.)     A   color  that  is 
opaque,  and  has  a  thick  consistency,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  tint,  or  wash.  Fairholt. 

BOD'Y-GUARD  (-gard),  n.  The  guard  that  pro- 
tects the  person  ;  a  life-guard.        Bp.  Porteus. 

BOD'Y-POL'I-Tic,  n,  A  nation  or  community, 
as  constituted  under  a  government  or  polity. 

In  the  body-polMc,  as  in  the  natural,  those  disorders  are 
most  dnngeroufl  that  flow  from  the  head.  Melmoth. 

BCE-O'TIAN  (be-6'sh9n),  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging 
to  Bceotia:— dull;  stupid;  rude.  Mitford. 

B(E-6'T1AN,  «.     (Geog.)  A  native  of  Bceotia. 

BOG,  n.  [Gael.  §  Ir.  bog ;  Arm.  boucg.'\  A  soft, 
marshy  place,  covered  with  grass  or  other 
plants  ;  a  morass ;  a  quagmire. 

He  walks  upon  bogs  and  whirlpools;  wheresoever  he  treads, 
he  sinks.  South. 

Bog-iron  ore,  ( Oeol.)  a  substance  that  occurs  in  peat 
mosses,  consisting  of  innumerable  articulated  threads, 
which  are  the  cases  of  microscopic  bodies,  and  which 


are  composed  partly  of  silica  and  partly  of  oxide  of 
iron.  Lyell. 

BOG,  V.  a.  To  whelm  as  in  a  bog.  [r.]  B.  Jonson. 

BOG'BEAN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  sometimes  used 
in  medicine  ;  Menyanthes  trifoliata ;  —  called 
also  buckbean  and  water-trefoil.  Loudon. 

BOG'BER-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  The  cranberry.  BMcA««a?t. 

bOg'-EARTH,  n.  (Min.)  An  earth  or  soil  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  silex,  and  vegetable  fibre  par- 
tially decomposed.  P.  Cyo. 

b6g'GLE,  v.  n.  [The  diminutive  of  bog.  Ric/i- 
ardson.  W.  bugul,  fearj  {i.  boggled  ;  pp. 
BOGGLING,  BOGGLED.]  To  fear  to  proceed;  to 
shrink  back  ;  to  hesitate. 

"We  start  and  boggle  at  every  . . .  appearance.        Glanville. 

He  had  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  tendered  to 
him,  but  boggling  at  them  at  first,  and  afterwards  denying 
them,  was  committed  prisoner  to  Newgate.  Wood. 

BOG'GL^R,  «.     One  who  boggles  or  hesitates. 

BOG'GLING,  p.  u..     Hesitating;  starting  back. 

t  BOG'GLJSH,  a.     Doubtful.  Bp.  Taylor. 

BOG'GY,  a.  Like  a  bog ;  marshy;  swampy.  "A 
boggy  Syrtis."  Milton. 


A  house  of  office  ;  a  privy  ;  a 
Johnson. 


Passing  over  bogs  ;  living 
Golds7nith. 


BOG'-HOUSE,  n. 
Jakes. 

BOG'IiAND,  ti.  Living  in  a  boggy  country.  Dryden. 

BO'GLE,  or  BOG'GLE,  n.  ["W.  bwg,  and  bwgan, 
a  spectre  ;  bugul,  fear.]  A  bugbear ;  a  spectre  ; 
a  hobgoblin.      [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

BOG'— ORE,  n.  A  variety  of  iron  ore  found  in 
bogs  and  swampy  grounds  ;  bog-iron  ore.  Craig. 

BOG'-RUSH,  n.     1.  A  perennial  plant,  of  the  ge- 
nus Schoenjis  ;  —  called  also  rush-grass.  Loudon. 
2.  (Ornith.)     A  bird;  a  species  of  warbler 
of   the   size  of  a  wren,  common  among  bog- 
rushes  in  Sweden.  Buchanan. 

b6g'~SPAV-|N,  n.  (Far.)  An  encysted  tumor 
on  the  inside  of  a  horse's  hough.       Buchanan. 

b6g'-TR0t-T?R,  ?6.  1.  One  who  is  accustomed 
to  pass  over  bogs,  or  one  who  lives  in  a  boggy 
country.  "  The  practised  bog-trotter  passes 
over  them  [bogs]  in  safety."  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  derisive  epithet  applied  to  Irishmen,  in 
allusion  to  the  bogs  of  Ireland.  Bartlett. 

BOG'TROT-TING,  a. 
in  a  boggy  country. 

BO'GUS,  n.  Liquor  made  of  rum  and  molasses. 
[Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

BO'GUS,  a.  Spurious;  counterfeit;  as,  ^"^  Bogus 
money."     [A  cant  term,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Is aboffus  government — government?  Are  bogus  laws  — 
laws?  Jjr.  Taylor. 

BO-HEA'  (bo-he'),  n.  An  inferior  species  of  black 
tea :  — used  also  as  a  generic  name  for  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  black  tea,  including  Sou- 
chongj  Pekoe,  and  Congou.  Brande. 

BO-HE'MI-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Bohe- 
mia. Ed.  Ency. 

BO-HE'MI-AN,  n.     (Geog.)  A  native  of  Bohemia. 

BOIL,  V.  n.     [L.  bullio,  to  boil ;  Fr.  bouilUr.']    [i. 

BOILED  ;  pp.  BOILING,  BOILED.] 

1.  To  have  a  bubbling  motion,  or  to  be  agi- 
tated by  heat. 

The  fire  causeth  the  waters  to  boil.  Is.  Ixiv.  2. 

2.  To  move  as  water  when  it  is  agitated  by 
heat. 

He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot.  Job  xli.  SI. 

3.  To  be  cooked  by  boiling.  "In  the  cal- 
dron boil  and  bake."  Shak. 

4.  To  be  moved  with  passion ;  to  be  ardent, 
or  hot.     **  Boiling  blood."  Dryden. 

To  boil  over,  to  be  thrown  over  the  sides  of  a  ves- 
sel or  reservoir,  as  water  or  any  liquid  when  boiling. 
—  To  boil  awayj  to  evaporate  by  being  boiled. 

BOIL,  V.  u.     1.  To  cook  by  boiling. 

Beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game, 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiled.  Milton. 

2.  To  heat  or  seethe  in  boiling  water  or  other 
liquid. 

To  try  whether  seeds  be  old  or  new,  if  you  boil  them  in 
water,  the  new  seeds  will  sprout  sooner.  Bacon. 

BOIL,  n.     [A.  S.  byl,  bile;  Dut.  buil;  Dan.  byld; 


Ger.  beule.]     A  sore,  painful  tumor,  terminat- 
ing in  a  pustule. 

-^^  This  is  now  the  more  common  orthography  of 
this  word;  though  it  was  formerly  spelt  bile,  wiiich 
is  more  in  accordance  with  its  etymology.  —  See  Bile. 

BOILED  (bbild),  p.  a.  Heated,  or  dressed,  in 
boiling  water. 

BOIL'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  boils.  "  The  boilers  of 
saltpetre."  Boyle. 

2.  The  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled. 
**  Pots  and  boilers."  Woodward. 

3,  (Mech.)  A  close  vessel  in  which  steam  is 
generated,  to  be  used  as  the  motive  force  in 
steam  engines,  or  for  other  purposes.  It  is 
usually  made  of  wrought  iron  plates,  overlap- 
ping at  the  edges  and  fastened  by  rivets. 

BOIL'^R-PLATES,  n.  pi.  Sheets  of  iron  used  for 
making  boilers,  tanks,  vessels,  &c.    Simmonds. 

BOIL'jjjR-Y,  n.  A  place,  in  salt  works,  where  salt 
is  boilecf.  Johnson. 

BoiL'jNG,  p.  a.     Agitated  by  heat. 

TJiG  boiling'  point  is  the  temperature  at  which  liquids 
are  in  a  state  of  ebullition  by  heat.  The  boiling  point 
of  water,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  30^,  is  212°  ;  of  alcohol,  176^  ;  of  ether,  96°  ; 
of  mercury,  662°,  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  When 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  lessened  by  ascend- 
ing above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  by  ariificial  means, 
as  in  the  application  of  the  air-pump  to  close  vessels, 
a  corresponding  decrease  takes  place  in  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  liquids  boil.  Thus  it  has  been  found 
that  the  boiling  point  of  water  varies  0.88  of  a  degree 
for  every  half  inch  of  variation  of  the  barometer. 

P.  Cyc. 

BOIL'ING,  n.     Act  of  boiling  ;  ebullition. 

Syn. —  See  Ebullition. 
BOIL'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  boiling  manner.     Byron. 

BOiS'T^R-OUS,  a,  [Dut.  byster,  furious  ;  Dan. 
bister  ;  "W.  bwyst,  fierce,  savage.] 

1.  Furious  ;  vehement ;  violent ;  turbulent. 

The  brute  and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men.  Milton. 

2.  Loud  or  roaring,  as  the  sound  made  by  the 
wind  in  a  storm.     "  A  boisterous  storm."  Shak. 

3.  t  Intense  ;  overpowering. 

Heat . . .  too  powerful  and  boisterous  for  them.  Woodward. 

4.  fHuge;  unwieldy.  "His  boisterous 
club."  Spenser.     "  Boisterous  curls."     Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Violent. 

BC)IS'T^.R-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  boisterous  manner ; 
violently;  tumultuously.  Swift. 

BOIS'T?R-OyS-NESS,  n.     Turbulence.         More. 

BOKE,  V.  lb.     To  vomit.    [Local,  Eng.]    Brockett. 

BO'LA-RY,  a.  [Gr.  PioXos,  a  clod ;  L.  bolus.']  Par- 
taking of  the  nature'of  bole  or  clay.  "  A  bolary 
and  clammy  substance."  Browne. 

BOLD,  a.     [Goth,  balth;  A.  S.  bald;  It.  baldo.] 
1.  Daring ;  brave  ;  fearless  ;  courageous ;  in- 
trepid ;  undaunted. 


The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth ; 
are  bold  as  a.  lion. 

2.  Assured ;  confident, 
say." 

3.  Rude ; 


but  the  righteous 
I'rov.  xxviii.  1. 

can  be  bold  to 
Locke. 
impertinent;  impudent. 

Your  presence  is  tno  bold  and  peremptory.  SJiak. 

4.  Executed  with  spirit  and  decision,  or  with- 
out fear  of  criticism. 

The  cathedral  church  is  a  very  bold  work.  Addison. 

5.  Showing  great  license  in  design  or  ex- 
pression, as  a  literary  work. 

The  figures  are  bold  even  to  temerity.  Cowley. 

6.  Standing  out  to  the  view;  conspicuous  or 
striking. 

Shadows  in  painting  make  the  figure  bolder.  Dryden. 

7.  Steep  and  abrupt ;  as,  "  A  bold  shore." 
To  make  bold,  to  use  freedom. 

Syn.  — Bold  in  the  defence  of  truth  ;  hold  as  a  lion  ; 
daring  in  military  exploits ;  a  brave  soldier, /eaWes* 
of  danger;  a  courageous  general;  intrepid  conduct; 
undaunted  resolution. 

t  BOLD,  V.  a.  To  bolden  ; 

f  BOLD'EN  (bold'dn),  v.  « 

BOLD'FACE,   n.      Impudence  ;    sauciness  :  —  an 
inipudent,  saucy  person.  UEstrange. 

BOLD'-FACED  (bold'fast),  a.     Impudent.     "The 
bold-faced  atheists  of  this  age."  Bp.  Bramhall. 


to  make  bold.  A.  Hall. 
.     To  embolden.    Shak. 


MIEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  — 9,  ^,  9,  g,  soft;   jC,  jG,  c,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z  ;    If.  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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BOLD'LY,  ad.  In  a  bold  manner  ;  with  comage  ; 
daringly.  Hooker. 

BOLD'N^ISS,  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  bold;  cour- 
age ;  bravery  ;  intrepidity  ;  assurance. 

When  they  saw  the  boldnPSR  of  Peter  and  John,  flnd  per- 
ceived they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  tliey  mar- 
velled. AcU  iv.  13. 

2.  Freedom  from  bashfulness ;  confident 
mien. 

BoMnsss  is  the  power  to  speak  or  do  what  we  intend  be- 
fore others,  without  fear  or  disorder.  Locke. 

3.  Exemption  from  caution,  and  scrupulous 
nicety ;  as,  "  Boldness  of  style." 

4.  Freedom ;  liberty.  "  Great  is  my  boldness 
of  speech  toward  you."  2  Cor.  vii.  4. 

5.  Impxidence ;  rudeness. 

I'll  strike  thee  to  my  foot, 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  holdTiess.       Shak. 

6.  Steepness;  abruptness;  as,  "TheioMKess 
of  the  coast." 

Syn.  —  Boldness  to  dare  ;  fortitude  to  endure — 
See  AUDACITY. 

BOLD'-SPIR-JT-^D,  a.     Courageous.  Scott. 

BOLE,  n.     [Goth.  §  Sw.  bol;  Dan.  hul."] 

1.  The  trunk  or  body  of  a  tree. 
View  well  this  tree,  the  queen  of  all  the  grove. 

How  vast  her  bole,  how  wide  her  arras  are  spread.      Dnjden. 

2.  A  dry  measure.  —  See  Boll,  No.  3. 

BOLE,  n.  [Gr.  Pu?.os,  a  clod,  a  lump ;  L.  bolus.'] 
(Min.)  A  solid,  amorphous,  earthy  mineral,  of  a 
yellow,  red,  or  brownish-black  color,  consisting 
principally  of  alumina,  silica,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
The  Armenian  bole,  or  bole  Armeniac,  was  for- 
merly much  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  astrin- 
gent, and  styptic.  Brande. 

BOLERO  (bo-la'ro),  n.     [Sp.]     1.    A  dance  very 

popular  ill  Spain  ;  —  so  called  from  the  name 

of  its  inventor.  Brande. 

2.  The  person  who  performs  this  dance  on 

the  stage.  Velasquez. 

BO-LET'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  a  species  of  boletus.  Brande. 

BO-LE'TUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ^oiAoj,  a  clod.] 
\Bot.')  Agenus  of  fungi,  or  mushrooms.  Brande. 

Bb'LlS,n.\  pi.  j78i'r-z)S.y.  [L., from  Gr. /3oii j,  a 
missile  weapon  ;  ffdUu,  to  throw.]     A  meteor. 

BOLL,  V.  n.      [i.  BOLLED  ;  pp.  BOLLING,  BOLLED.] 

To  form  into  a  seed-vessel. 

The  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled. 

Exod.  ix.  31. 

BOLL,  n.  [A.  S.  bolla,  a  bowl,  or  any  round  ves- 
sel ;  Gael,  bol;  Dan.  bolle  ;  Sw.  bill.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  pod  or  capsule  of  a  plant;  a 
pericarp.  .  Buchanan. 

2.  A  salt  measure  of  two  bushels;  —  written 
also  bole.  Farm.  Ency. 

3.  [Gael,  bolladh.]  (Scotland.)  A  measure 
of  wheat  and  beans  equivalent  to  four  Win- 
chester bushels  ;  —  of  oats,  barley,  and  pota- 
toes, equal  to  six  bushels.  —  See  Bole.  Loudon. 

BOL'LAED,  n.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  large  posts 
set  in  the  ground  on  each  side  of  a  dock,  and  to 
which  hawsers  are  lashed  and  secxviei.Mar.Dict. 

b6l'LARD-TIM'B(;E§,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Two  tim- 
bers at  the  bow  of  a  ship,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  bowsprit,  to  secure  its  end.  Mar.  Diet. 

BOL'LI-MO-NY,  n.  A  medley  of  several  sorts  of 
grain  ;  —  written  also  bullimong,  bullimony,  and 
bollemong.    [Local,  Eng.]  Tusser.  Crabb. 

BOLL'ING,  n.     A  lopped  tree  ;  a  pollard.       Ray. 

II  BO-LOGN'A-PHi'AL  (bo-lon'y?).  «•  A  small 
phial  of  uiiannealed  glass,  which  flies  in  pieces 
when  its  surface  is  scratched  by  a  hard  body. 

II  BO-LOGN'A-SAU'SA$fE  (bo-lon'ys),  n.  A  sau- 
sage made  of  bacon,  veal,  and  pork  suet.  Craig. 

IJBQ-LOGN'A-STONE,  re.  (Min.)  A  native  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  found  at  Bologna.  It  is  highly 
phosphorescent  after  calcination.  Brande. 

BO-LOGN-E§E'  (bo-lon-ySz'),  a.  Belating  to  Bo- 
logna, or  to  its  school  of  painting.         Brande. 

BO-LOGN'IAN  (b9-lon'y?n),  a.  Belonging,  or  re- 
lating, to  !Bologna. 

Bolognian  stone,  a  stone  whicli  is  a  sulpliate  of  ba- 
rytes,  and  remarkable  for  becoming,  wlien  heated 
with  cliarcoal,  a  powerful  solar  phosphorus.     Brande. 


BOLL'WOEM  (-wiirm),  re.     A  worm  that  attacks 
the  boll  of  the  cotton-plant. 

BOL'STJE,  re.    [A.  S.  bolster,  a  pillow  or  bolster  ; 
Ger.  polster,  a  bolster ;  Sw.  bolster,  a  bed.] 

1.  Something  on  which  to  rest  the  head  while 
reclining ;  a  pillow. 

Perhaps  some  eold  bank  is  her  bolster  now.  Milton. 

2.  A  kind  of  bag,  filled  with  feathers  or  some 
soft  material,  and  laid  across  a  bed  under  the 
pillows. 

And  here  Pll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster.       Shak. 

3.  A  pad  or  quilt,  as  of  a  saddle.  Swift. 

4.  (Med.)  A  compress  or  pad  to  be  laid  on  a 
wound.  '  Wiseman. 

5.  (Cutlery.)  That  part  of  a  knife  blade 
which  joins  the  end  of  a  handle.  Francis. 

6.  (Meeh.)  A  cylindrical  piece  of  iron  with 
a  hole  through  the  middle,  used  when  holes 
are  to  be  punched.  Crabb. 

7.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  soft  wood  covered 
with  canvas,  placed  on  the  trestle-trees,  for  the 
eyes  of  the  rigging  to  rest  upon  :  -—any  thing 
placed  tinder  ropes  to  prevent  abrasion.   Dana. 

.     8.  (Arch.)  pi.  The  rolls  forming  the  ends  or 
sides  of  the  Ionic  capital.  Francis, 

B6L'ST(;E,  v.  a.      [i.  BOLSTERED  ;  pp.   BOLSTEK- 
ING,  BOLSTEREdJ 

1.  To  support  with  a  bolster,  as  the  head. 

2.  To  support ;  to  hold  up  ;  to  maintain. 

Persuasions  used  to  furtlier  the  truth,  not  to  bolster  error. 

Hooker. 


3.  To  swell  out. 


Tatler. 


BOL'STfEED  (bol'sterd),  a.     1, 
2.  Swelled  out. 


B0L'STJE;E-CASE,  re.     A  case  to  hold  a  bolster. 

Supported. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

B0L'ST5R-5E,  n.  One  who  bolsters.  Bp.Bancroft. 

BOL'ST^E-ING,  ■«.  A  prop  ;  a  propping;  a  sup- 
port.  '  Bp.  Taylor. 

BOLT,  re.  [A.  S.  bolt,  an  engine  to  throw  bolts, 
arrows,  &c. ;  Dan.  bolt,  a  bolt ;  Sw.  bult.—Gi:. 
(id7.7.w,  to  throw.] 

1.  Something  thrown  ;  an  arrow ;  a  dart. 

Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell.  Shah. 

2.  A  stroke  of  lightning ;  a  thunderbolt. 

How  dare  you,  ghosts. 
Accuse  the  thunderer  whose  boU  you  know?       Shak, 

3.  (Mech.)  A  cylindrical  pin  or  bar  of  metal 
used  for  a  fastening,  either  by  making  it  to  slide 
in  a  socket,  as  the  bolt  of  a  door,  or  by  driving 
it  through  contiguous  pieces  of  wood  or  other 
substance,  as  the  bolts  with  which  the  planks 
and  timbers  of  a  ship  are  secured. 

4.  [Goth,  bollt,  a  fetter.]     An  iron  to  fasten 

the  legs  of  a  prisoner  ;  a  shackle. 

Away  with  him  to  prison;  lay  bolts  enough  upon  him. 

Shak. 

5.  [Old  Fr.  hulleteau,  a  bolting-cloth.]  A 
sieve.     "Bolts  of  lawn."  B.  Jonson. 

6.  A  quantity  of  canvas  containing  twenty- 
eight  ells.  Craig. 

7.  (Naut.)    The  edge  of  a  sail.  Leiois. 

BOLT,  V.  a.      \i.  BOLTED  ;  pp.  BOLTING,  BOLTED.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  bolt;  as,  "To  bolt  a 
door." 

2.  To  fetter  ;  to  shackle.  "  Which  shackles 
accident  and  bolts  up  change."  Shak. 

3.  To  blurt  out  or  apeak  precipitantly. 

I  hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  arguments.       Milton. 

4.  To  swallow  hastily,  or  without  chewing; 
as,  "  To  bolt  food."     [Local,  Eng.]  Forby. 

5.  [Ger.  beuieln.]  To  sift ;  to  separate  from 
.  bran.  Dry  den. 

6.  To  examine,  or  separate  in  parts,  as  by 
sifting. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  examined,  and  sifted,  and 
bolted  to  the  bran.  Burke. 

7.  To  purify  ;  to  purge,     [e.] 

The  fanned  snow. 
That's  boUed  by  the  northern  blast  twice  o'er.       Shak. 

BOLT,  v.n.  1.  To  spring  outwith  speed  and 
suddenness ;  to  start  suddenly. 

As  the  house  was  all  in  a  flame,  out  bolts  a  mouse  fVom  the 
ruins,  to  save  herself.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  leave  or  desert  suddenly  a  political  par- 
ty; to  rat.     [U.S.]  Bartlett. 

BOLT'— AU-egl'-j  "■  ^  large  auger  used  in  ship- 
building. Buchanan. 


BOLT'BD,  jo.  «..    1.  Fastened  with  a  bolt.  "  Boft- 

ed  gates."  Dryden. 

2.  Sifted  with  a  sieve ;  as,  "  Bolted  flour." 

BOL'T^IL,  re.  (Arch.)  1.  The  shaft  of  a  clustered 
pillar,  or  a  shaft  attached  to  the  jambs  of  a  door 
or  a  window ;  —  written  also  battel,  battel,  bou- 
tel,  and  bowtell.  Britton. 

2.  A  convex  moulding,  such  as  an  ovolo,  or 
a  torus.  Gwilt. 

BOLT'jpE,  re.     1.  One  who  bolts. 

2.  A  machine  for  sifting ;   a  sieve.         Shak. 

3.  A  kind  of  net.  Carew. 

f  BOLT'^R,  V.  a.    To  besmear. 

The  blood-6oKererf  Banquo  smiles  upon  me.  Shak. 

BOLT'HEAD  (bolt'h«d),  re.  A  globular  flask  with 
a  tubular  neck,  used  by  chemists ;  > — called  also 
a  matrass  or  receiver.  Brande. 

BOLT'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  bolting. 

2.  [A.  S.  bolt,  a  house.]  (Law.)  A  term  used 
in  the  inns  of  court  to  signify  a  private  arguing 
of  cases,  as  distinguished  froip  mooting,  which 
was  a  more  formal  and  public  mode  of  argu- 
ment. Burrill. 

BOLT'ING-CLOTH,  n.  Cloth  of  which  bolters 
are  made.    "  Smart. 

BOLT'ING-HOUSE,  re.  A  place  where  meal  is 
bolted.  Dennis. 

BOLT'ING-HUTCH,  n.  A  tub  or  bin  for  bolted 
meal ;  a  bolting-tub.  Shak. 

B0LT'!NG-MA-CH}NE',  ».  That  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  flour-mill,  by  which  the  flour  is 
separated  from  the  chaff.  Craig. 

B0LT'!NG-TUB,  re.  A  tub  to  sift  meal  in.  "  The 
.  .  .  bake-houses  and  bolting-tub."     B.  Jonson. 

BOL'TON-lTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in 
limestone  at  Bolton,  Mass.  Dana. 

BOLT'-EOPE,  re.  (Naut.)  The  rope  which  goes 
round  the  edges  of  a  sail,  and  to  which  the 
canvas  is  sewed.  Dana. 

BOLT'SPEIT,  re.    (Naut.)  See  Bowspkit.  Shak. 

b6LT-UP-E!GHT',  a.  Quite  upright.  '  "  I  stood 
bolt-upright  upon  one  end."  Addison. 

BO'LUS,  re.;  L.  pi.  BO'Li;  Eng.  bo'lvs-e?.  [L., 
from  Gr.  fSHf.os,  a  lump.]  (Med.)  A  very  large 
pill.     "  Boluses  and  pills."  Swift. 

BOM,  re.  (Zoel.)  A  large,  harmless  serpent  of 
America ;  —  so  named  from  the  sound  which  it 
makes.  Buchanan. 

BOMB  (bum),  re.  [Gr.  Pift^og,  a  hollow  sound; 
L.  bombus  ;  Dan.,  Ger.,  S;  Fr.  bombe,  a  bomb.] 

1.  t  A  loud  humming  noise.  Bacon. 

2.  The  stroke  upon  a  bell.  Johnson, 

3.  (Mil.)  A  hollow  ball  or  shell  of  cast-iron, 
having  an  orifice  through  which  it  is  filled  with 
gunpowder,  and  into  which,  when  the  charge  is 
made,  a  fusee  is  inserted,  so  adjusted  that 
when  the  bomb  falls  at  the  place  intended,  the 
fusee  ignites  the  powder  in  the  shell  and  blows 
it  to  pieces.  Brande. 

t  b6mb  (bum),  V.  re.  [Dut.  bommen.]  To  sound. 
"With  bombing  sighs."  B.  Jonson. 

BOMB  (biim),  v.  a.     To  bombard,     [r.]       Prior. 

BOM-BA'CEOUS  (-shus),  a.  [See  BoMBAX.]  Ke- 
lating  to  the  %en\xs  Bombax.  Smart. 

t  BOM'BARD,  re.  [Fr.  bombarde,  from  L.  bombus,  ■ 
a  noise,  and  ardeo,  to  burn.     'Vossius.] 

1.  A  great  gun  ;  a  cannon.  Knolles. 

2.  A  vessel  for  holding  liquors.  "  That  huge 
bombard  of  sack."  Shak. 

b6m-BARD'  (bum-bard')>  "o.  a.  [Sw.  bombardera ; 
It.  bombardare ;  Fr.  bombarder,]  \i,  bombard- 
ed ;  pp.  BOMBARDING,  BOMBARDED.]  To  at- 
tack by  throwing  bombs  or  shells  from  mor- 
tars. Addison, 

b6m-BARD-IER',  re.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  An  engineer 
of  artillery,  who  is  appointed  to  the  service  of 
supervising  the  discharge  of  bombs.        Tatler. 

BOM-BARD'M^NT,  n.  Act  of  bombarding;  an 
attack  by  throwing  bombs.  Addison. 

BOM-BAr'DO,  n.  A  musical  wind  instrument 
resembling  the  bassoon.  Craig. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  iJ,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  (,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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tBbM'BARD-PHRA^E,  n.  Bombastic  language. 
"Their  bombard-phrase."  B.  Jonson 

B6M-BA-§iN',  n.  [Fr.]  A  slight 'fabric  of  silk 
and  worsted.  —  See  Bombazine. 

BOM-bAst',  or  BOM'bAsT  [bum-bist',  P.  J.  F. ; 
bum-biist',  S.  E.  Sm.  Ja.  R. ;  bum'bast,  W.  Wb. 
AsK],  n.  [L.  bombycinus,  made  of  silk;  ap- 
plied to  the  material  used  for  wadding  gar- 
ments, and  hence  to  any  thing  inflated. 

1.  t  Silk,  cotton,  or  other  stuff  of  soft,  loose 

texture,  used  to  swell  a  garment. 

Thy  body  'a  bolstered  out  with  bombast  and  with  bags. 

Gascoigne. 

2.  High-sounding,  senseless  language  ;  fus- 
tian. 

His  genius  was  perpetually  liable  to  degenerate  into  hom- 
licui.  J'ope. 

BOM-bAsT'  [biSm-bast',  J.  P. ;  bum-bast',  S.  TK. 
Sm.  R.;  biSm'b&st,  Wb.  Ash],  a.  High-sound- 
ing; bombastic.  Shak. 

t  b6m-bAst',  v.  a.    To  inflate. 

Then  strives  he  to  honThast  his  fteble  hues 

■With  far-fetched  phrase.  Bp,  Hall. 

b6Mj-bAs'T!C,  a.  Partaking  of  bombast ;  of  great 
sound  with  little  meaning ;  turgid ;  high-sound- 
ing ;  pompous.      "  Bombastic,  windy  phraseol- 
ogy." Burke. 
Syn.  — See  Tukgid. 

BOM'BAS-TRY,  n.  Bombastic  language  without 
much  meaning ;  fustian  ;  bombast,   [b.]  Swift. 

BOM  'bAx,  n.  [Low  L.,  cotton.^  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  trees  yielding  a  substance  m  their  capsules 
resembling  cotton,  but  of  too  short  a  staple  to 
be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  ;  silk-cot- 
ton-tree. Loudon. 

b6m-BA-ZETTE',  n.  Athin woollen  stufl'.  Booth. 

b6m-B  A-ZINE',  n.  [L.  bombycinus,  made  of  silk ; 
bombyx,  from  Gr.  ^6ix^v^,  the  silk-worm ;  Fr. 
bomhasin ;  Dut.  bombazijn  ;  Port,  bo-mbazina.'] 
A  slight  twilled  fabric,  of  which  the  warp  is  silk 
and  the  weft  worsted  ;  —  formerly  made  of  a 
black  color  for  mourning  garments,  but  now 
manufactured  of  various  colors.  — Written  also 
bombasin.  Brande. 

b6mb'-CHEST,  «.    A  chest  for  holding  bombs. 

BOM-BpR-NlCK'?L,  n.  German  rye  bread  made 
of  unsifted  meal.  Scudamore. 

b6m'B{-ATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  bombic  acid  with  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

BOM'BjC,  a.  [Gr.  pi/ifiy^,  the  silk-worm;  L.  bom- 
byx.] Noting  an  acid  contained  in  the  silk- 
worm, especially  in  its  chrysalis  state.  Brande. 

BOM'BJ-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  bombilo,  bombilatus,  to 
make  a  humming  noise.l  To  make  a  noise  as 
a  top  when  spinning.  "  Which  keeps  borribilat- 
ing  round  and  round  in  the  head."   N.  A.  Rev. 

\  BOM-BJ-LA'TION,  n.     A  humming.      Browne. 

BQM-BIL'I-OUS,  a.  Having,  or  making,  a  hum- 
ming noise.  Derham. 

b6mb'-KETCH,  n.    A  bomb-vessel.  Smart. 

BOMB'-PBOOF,  u,.  Effectually  protected  against 
shells.  Booth. 

b6mB'-SHE1.L  (biim'shel),  «.  (Mil.)  A  shell  to 
be  filled  with  gunpowder  and  thrown  by  a  mor- 
tar ;  a  bomb.  Sjnollett. 

b6mb'-VES-S5;L,  «.  {Naut.)  A  small  vessel,  very 
strongly  built, .for  carrying  the  mortars  used  in 
bombarding  fortifications  from  the  sea.     Craig. 

b6m-BY-CIL'L4,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  om- 
nivorous passerine  birds,  of  which  the  Bohemi- 
an wax-wing  is  an  example.  Brande. 

BQM-Btg'I-NOOs,  a.  [L.  bombycinus,  silken; 
bombyx  (Gr.  Pti/igv^),  the  silk-worm.] 

1.  Made  of  silk  ;  silken.  Coles. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  the  silk-worm. 

BOM'BYX  (bSm'biks),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  PifiPu^.'] 
{Ent.)  The  silk-worm ;  Phalcena  bombyx.  Brande, 

BOJf,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Egyptian  name  of  the  coffee- 
tree.  Craig. 

Bb'M'A  FI'DK,  [L.,  in  good  faith.]  Really; 
truly;  sincerely:  —  not  feigned  ;  sincere;  real- 
ly meant. 


It  is  a  Latin  phrase,  used  botll  as  an  adverb  and  an 
adjective. 


tBO-NAIR',  a.       [It.   bonario.] 
yielding ;  obedient. 


Complaisant ; 
Bullokar. 


BO-NA-PART'E-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Bonaparte. 
"  Bonapartean  dynasty."  Craig. 


BO-NA-PAET'i§M,  n. 
Bonaparte. 


Policy  of,  or  adherence  to, 
Ed.  Rev. 
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English  bond. 

Bb'J^4  PER-I-TU'R4,n.pl.  [L.]  (iaw.)  Per- 
ishable goods.  Hamilton. 

Bb'M:a  Rb'BA,  n.  [It.  6Monaro6«,  a  fine  gown.] 
A  showy  wanton  ;  a  courtesan.  B.  Jonson. 

BO-NA'sys,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  fiivams.]  A  kind  of 
wild  ox ;  a  bison.  Brande. 

BOJV-BOJV',  n.  [Fr.]  An  article  of  confection- 
ery ;  a  sugar-plum ;  a  sweetmeat.  Roget. 

t  BON'CHJEF,  n.  [Fr.  bon  chef.]  Good  conse- 
quence ;  —  opposed  to  mischief.  Tliorpe. 

BOJV-eHRET'IEJV  (bon-kret'yen),  ».  [Fr.,  good 
Christian.]    A  kind  of  large,  French  pear. 

b6ND,  re.  [A.  S.  bond,  bound  ;  bindan,  to  bind; 
Gael.  Is  Ir.  bann,  a  bond ;  Ger.  band.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  binds  or  restrains,  as  a  cord 
or  a  chain  ;  a  ligature  ;  a  bond. 

I  will  burst  thy  Ixmds  in  sunder.  Kali.  i.  13. 

2.  Cement  of  union  ;  link  of  connection. 

O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed.  SJtak. 

3.  An  obligation   of    duty   arising    from  a 
promise  expressed  or  implied. 

Every  bond  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul  shall 
stand.  Num.  xxx.  4. 

4.  pi.  Imprisonment-;  captivity. 

This  man  doeth  nothing  worthy  of  death,  or  of  bonds. 

Acts  xxvi.  31. 

5.  (Law.)  A  writing  of  obligation,  under  seal, 
to  pay  a  sum,  or  to  perform  a  contract.  Burrill. 

6.  (Arch.)  A  method  of 
laying  bricks  or  stones,  so 
as  to  break  joints,  or  so  that 
the  joints  may  be  as  far 
apart  as  possible.  When 
this  is  done  by  placing  the 
bricks  or  stones  lengthwise 
in  one  course,  and  endwise 
in  the  next  above,  and  so 
on  alternately,  it  is  called  ^^^^ScJy^'Js^" 
English  bond ;  and  when  the  Flemish  bond. 
stretchers  and  headers,  as  the  materials  thus  dis- 
posed are  called,  are  made  to  alternate  in  the 
same  course,  the  system  is  called  Flemish  bond ; 
—  timber  disposed  in  the  walls  of  a  building,  as 
bond-timbers,  lintels,  and  wall-plates.    Britton. 

BOND,  a.  Bound  ;  in  a  servile  state.  "  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  bond  or  free."  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

BONI),  V.  a.  [i.  BONDED  ;  pp.  bonding,  bonded.] 
To  put  imported  goods  in  the  warehouses  ap- 
pointed by  officers  of  the  customs,  as  security  of 
a  bond  for  the  payment  of  the  duties  chargeable 
on  them ;  to  give  bond  for ;  to  secure. 

BOnd'A^E,  re.  1.  State  of  restraint,  as  in  cap- 
tivity or  imprisonment. 

To  be  a  queen  in  bondage  is  more  vile 

Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility.  Shah. 

2.  State  of  being  compelled  to  render  service  ; 
servitude ;  slavery. 

The  Effyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  with 
rigor;  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage. 

Exod.  i.  13, 14. 

3.  Obligation  ;  tie  of  duty.     "  The  bondage 
of  observing  oaths."  South. 

4.  Subjection  of  the  mind  through  ignorance, 
fear,  or  superstition. 

And  deliver  them,  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage,  Heb,  ii.  15. 

Syn.  —  See  Servitude. 

b6nD'-CRED-IT-OR,  re.  (Law.)  One  who  has  a 
security  for  a  debt,  under  the  obligation  of  a 
bond.  Blackstone. 

BOND-DEBT  (-det),  n.  (Law.)  A  debt  contract- 
ed under  the  obligation  of  a  bond.        Burroios. 

BOND'^D-WAre'HOUSE,  re.  (Com.)  A  ware- 
house in  which  imported  goods  are  kept  by 
officers  of  the  customs  for  security  of  the  duties 
chargeable  on  them. 

BOND'MAID,  n.     A  young  female  slave.       Shak. 


BOND'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  bond'men.  A  man  slave. 
"  In  making  a  bondman  free."  Hooker. 

BOND'-SEB-VANT,  re.    A  slave.      Levit.  xxv.  39. 

BOND'-SEE-VICE  (b5nd'si;r-vjs),  re.  Slavery.  "A 
tribute  of  bond-service."  1  Kings  ix.  21. 

BOND'-SLAVE,  re.     A  man  in  slavery.      Sidney. 

BOND^'MAN,  re.  ;  pi.  bondj'men. 

1.  tA  slave,  '"iheii  ^ooi  bondsme7i." Derham. 

2.  One  who  is  bound,  or  gives  security,  for 
another ;  a  surety.  Johnson. 

BOND'-STONE,  re.  (Masonry.)  A  stone  running 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  a  wall,  at  right 
angles  to  its  face,  to  bind  it  together.     Brande. 

BOND'-TIM-B^R,  re.  (Arch.)  Timber  worked 
in  with  a  wall  as  it  is  carried  up,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tying  it  together  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection. " 


BOND'WOM-AN  (bSnd'wflm-iin),  re.  A  woman 
slave.     "  The  fugitive  bondwoman."        Milton. 

BONE,  re.     [Goth,  bain;  A.  S.  ban;  Ger.  bein.] 

1.  The  firm,  hard  substance  which  forms  the 
skeleton  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  —  con- 
sisting principally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  gelatine,  and  albumen.  Brande. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  skeleton  of  an  animal. 

Lil(e  ^sop's  hounds  contending  for  the  bone. 

Each  pleaded  right,  and  would  De  lord  alone.     Drgdcn. 

3.  f  A  bobbin  made  of  trotter  bones. 

Maids  that  weave  their  threads  with  bones.  Shak. 

4.  \pl.  Dice.  Dry  den. 

5.  pi.  Pieces  of  bone  to  be  held  between  the 
fingers  and  struck  together  in  unison  with  the 
notes  of  a  tune,  to  form  a  ludicrous  accompa- 
niment in  the  inferior  kinds  of  music  :  —  also, 
the  sportive  name  of  the  person  who  executes 
this  accompaniment.     [U.  S.] 

Bone  of  contention,  subject  of  dispute. —  To  make 
no  bones,  to  make  no  scruple.  Bp.  Hall. 

BONE,  V.  a,      \i,  BONED  ;  pp.  BONING,  BONED.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  bones,  or  to  put  bones  m  ; 
as,  "To  bone  stays." 

2.  To  take  bones  out,  as  from  meat.  "  The 
cooks  boned  the  veal."  Johnson. 

BONE'— ACE,  re.    A  game  at  cards.       Buchanan. 

BONE'-AJBHE  (-ak),  re.    Pain  in  the  bones.  Shak, 

BONE'-BLACK,  re.  The  black  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter into  which  bones  are  converted  by  calcina- 
tion;  —  called  also  ivory-black.  Brande. 

BONE'-BREAK-JJR,  re.  The  sea-eagle ;  the  Falco 
ossifragus  of  Wilson.  Booth, 

BONED,  a.  Having  bones  ;  — used  chiefly  in  com- 
position ;  as,  "  Big-6oreed  "  ;  "  Strong-fioreerf." 

BONE'-DCst,  a.  The  powder  of  ground  bones, 
used  as  manure.  Brande. 

BONE'-iEARTH  (-erth),  re.  The  earthy  residue 
of  bones  after  their  animal  and  carbonaceous 
matter  has  been  consumed  by  heat.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime.  Brande. 

BONE'— LACE,  re.  Lace  woven  with  bobbins,  which 
were  frequently  made  of  bone.  Spectator. 

BONE'L?SS,  a.     Destitute  of  bones.  Shak. 

BONE'SET,  V.  a.  [i.  boneset  ;  pp.  bonesetting, 
BONESET.]  To  set  Or  restore,  as  a  dislocated  or 
broken  bone.  Wiseman. 

BONE'SET,  n.  (Bot.)  A  medicinal  plant  having 
sudorific  and  tonic  properties  ;  Eupatorium 
perfoliatum  ;  —  called  9.\50  feverwort,  agueweed, 
thoroughwort,  and  Indian  sage.  Dunglison. 

BONE'SET-T^R,  re.  One  who  sets  bones.  Denham. 

BONE'SET-TING,  re.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  set- 
ting bones.  Gent.  Mag. 

BONE'SPAV-IN,  re.  (Farriery.)  A  disease  of  the 
hock-joint  of  a  horse.  Farm.  Ency. 

BONE'-SPi[R-IT,  re.  An  ammoniacal  liquor  of  a 
broAvn  color,  obtained  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing animal  charcoal  from  bones.     Ogilvie. 

BO-NET'TA,  re.  Same  as  BoNiTO.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

BON'FIRE  [bon'fir,  W.P.  J.F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  lion'- 
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at,  S.],  n.  [Fr.  bon,  good,  and  Eng.^-e.l  A 
fire  made  on  festive  occasions,  for  triumph,  or 
for  amusement.  Spenser. 

tBON'GRACE  (bun'gris),  m.  [Fr.  bonne,  good, 
and  grace,  grace,  in  reference  to  its  graceful 
appearance.]  A  forehead-cloth,  or  covering  for 
the  forehead,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a.veil 
attached  to  a  hood,  and  sometimes  hanging  as 
a  border  attached  to  a  bonnet.  Halliwell. 

My  face  was  spoiled  for  want  of  a  bongracc,  when  I  was 
young.  BeaiL  ^  FL 

tBON'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  bonus,  good,  and  forma, 
form.]     Of  the  nature  of  goodness. 

Knowledge  and  trnth  may  likewise  both  be  said  to  be  bon- 
iform  things.  Cudworth. 

t  BON'{-PY,  V.  a.  [Fr.  bonijier ;  L.  bonus,  good, 
andyaa'o,  to  make.]  To  convert  into  good.  "The 
greatest  of  all  arts,  to  bonify  evils."  Cudworth. 

BON'ING,  re.  {Masonry  &  Carp.)  The  art  of  ex- 
amining flat  surfaces  to  see  if  they  are  perfectly 
plane.  Weale. 

BO-NI'TO,  n.  [Sp.] 
(Ich.)  A  sea  fish, 
with  longitudinal 
bands  on  the  side 
of  the  belly,  noted  '^  Bonito. 

for  its  persecution  of  the  flying-fish ;  the  Thyn- 
nus  pelamys  of  Cuvier  ;  —  called  also  scotnber 
and  striped  tunny.  Yarrell. 

tBdWl-TY,  re.    [L.  bonitas.']    Gooiness.  Bailey. 

BOJ^-MOT  (b5n-mo')  [bong-mo',  Sm.  K. ;  bon-mo', 
Mavor'],  n. ;  p\.bon-mots.  [Fr.,  good  word.J  A 
jest;  a  witty  reply,  or  repartee.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

BOM-JVE'-BOugHB',  11..  [Fi.,  good  mouth.]  A 
delicate  morsel.  C.  C.  Felton. 

BON'N^T,  ».  [Sw.  Joread,  covered;  Sp.  iorecie,  a 
cap  or  bonnet ;  Dut.  bonet ;  Fr.  bonnet.'] 

1.  t-A-  cap  or  a  hat  worn  by  men. 

How  oddly  he  is  suited!  I  think  he  bought  his  doublet  in 
Italy,  his  bonnet  in  Germany.  Shak, 

2.  A  covering  for  the  head  worn  by  women. 

3.  {FoH.)  A  work  consisting  of  two  faces, 
forming  with  each  other  a  salient  angle.  P.  Cyc. 

4.  {Naut.)  An  additional  piece  of  canvas  at- 
tached to  the  foot  of  a  jib  or  a  schooner's  fore- 
sail, and  taken  off  in  bad  weather.  Dana. 

BON'N^T,  V.  a.  &  n.  [Fr.  bonneter.]  To  put  a 
bonnet  on :  —  to  pull  off  the  bonnet,  [k.]  Shak. 

BON'N^T-^ID,  a.  Furnished  with  a  bonnet ;  hav- 
ing the  bonnet  on.  Butler. 

tBON'NJ-BEL,  re.  [Fr.  bonne,  good,  and  belle, 
beautiful.]     A  handsome  girl.  Spenser. 

BON'NJ-lAss,  re.    A  beautiful  maid.        Spenser. 

f  b6n'NI-LY,  ad.    In  a  bonny  manner.  Johnson. 

t  B6N'NI-NESS,  ■«.   State  of  being  bonny.  Bailey. 

b6n'NJ-VISS,«.  a  kind  of  kidney-bean.  Boucher. 

BON'NY,  a.     [Fr.  bonne,  good.] 

1.  ilandsome  ;   beautiful ;   pretty, 
lass."  ' 

2.  Gay  ;  merry  ;  cheerful. 

Then  sigh  not  so,  but  let  them  go. 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny. 

3.  Plump  ;  in  go6d  health. 

BON'NY,  re.  (Mzre.)  A  distinct  bed  of  ore  which 
has  no  communication  with  any  vein.       Crabb. 

BON'NY-CLAB'BeR,  i  „.      p^.  baine,  milk,  and 
BON'NY-CLAP'P^R,  )  claba,  thick.]     Sour  but- 
termilk ;  sour  milk.  Nares. 

BOJ\r-TOJV  (bSn'tSiig'),  re.  [Fr.  bon,  good,  and 
^ore,  tone,  style.]  The  style  of  fashionable  so- 
ciety ;  the  high  mode.  _ 

BO'JVUM—mJo'M'UM,  re.  [L.  bonum,  good,  and 
magnum,  great.]  A  species  of  plum ;  magnum 
bonum.  Ash. 

BO'NTJS,  «.  [L.,good.]  A  premium  given,  in  ad- 
dition to  interest,  for  a  loan,  or  for  a  privilege,  as 
the  charter  of  a  bank  ;  a  boon.  Bouvier. 

B0JV-r/r.4JV7' (bon'vS-Ving'),  re.  [Fr.]  Aboon 
companion  ;  a  luxurious  liver. 

BO'NY,  a.      1.    Consisting   of  bones  ;    made   of 


Drayton. 

Shah. 
Johnson. 


bone.     "  A  round,  bony  limb." 


Ray. 


Brown  booby. 


2.  Having  large  bones  ;  strong.       Thomson. 

3.  Full  of  bones  ;  as,  "  A  bony  fish." 

BON'Z?  [b»n'ze,  Ja.  K.  R.  Wb. ;  bSnz,  Sm.],  re. ; 
pi.  BoN'zE^.  Apriest  of  Buddha,  or  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Fo,  in  China,  Japan,  Birmah,  Tonquin, 
and  the  other  countries  of  Eastern  Asia.  Heroert. 

BOO'BY,  n.  [Ger.  bube,  a  boy  ;  Sp.  bobo,  dunce ; 
T}ubo,  an  owl.  "  Probably  no  more  than  an  em- 
phatic repetition  of  boy,  boy,  boy ."  Richardson.] 

1.  A  dull,  stupid  fellow ;  a  lubber. 

The  iiodbj/  appears  quite  stupid  and  insensible.  Ooldsmith. 

2.  (Ornith.)  A  large 
aquatic  bird,  of  the  peli- 
can tribe,  so  named  from 
its  stupidity ;  —  called  also 
gannet,  noddy,  and  soland 
goose.  Brands. 

BOO'BY-HUT,  n.  A  sleigh 
with  a  seat  and  covering  of 
a  chaise  or  coach;  booby- 
hutch.     [U.  S.] 

BOO'By-ISH,  a.  Like  a  boo- 
by ;  foolish.      Richardson. 

BOO'BY-HUTCH,  re.  A  clum- 
sy, ill-contrived,  covered  carriage  or  seat.  [East 
of  England.]  Vorby. 

b66dh'I§M,  re.    See  Buddhism. 

BOOK  (bflk)  [bttk,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wb. ;  b6k, 
S.  W.  Ja.  K.  R.],  re.  [Goth,  boka  ;  Ger.  Uich  ; 
Dut.  boek  ;  Sw.  book.  —  A.  S.  boo,  a  book ; 
from  boc,  a  beech-tree,  the  wood  of  this  tree 
or  its  bark  having  been  used  to  write  upon. 
Skinner.] 

1.  A  printed  literary  composition,  usually 
consisting  of  several  sheets  of  paper  stitched 
together  or  bound ;  a  work ;  a  volume. 

As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book:  a  good  book 
is  the  precious  life  blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and 
treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  Milton. 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested;  that  is,  some  books  are 
to  be  read  only  in  part;  others  to  he  read,  but  not  curiously: 
and  some  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diUgence  and  atten- 
tion. Bacon. 

2.  A  collection  of  paper  leaves,  sewed  or 
bound,  used  for  any  kind  of  writing ;  as,  "  The 
books  in  which  a  merchant  keeps  his  accounts." 

3.  A  particular  part  or  division  of  a  literary 
work  ;  as,  *'  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  divided 
into  twelve  books." 

4.  (Whist.)  The  first  six  tricks  taken  by 
either  party. 

Without  book,  by  memory ;  without  reading. 
.6®=  "  The  pronunciation  of  book,  which  Walker's 
mark  assigns,  is  a  decided  provincialism."    Smart. 

BOOK  (bilk),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bocian.]  [i.  booked  ; 
pp.  BOOKING,  booked.]  To  register  in  a  book  ; 
to  inscribe,     "het  it  he  booked."  Shak. 

BOOK'-AC-COt)NT'  (b(ik-).  An  account  as  regis- 
tered in  a  book.  Craig. 

BOOK'BIND-^R,  re.     One  who  binds  books.    Bale. 

BOOK'BiND-j;B-Y  (bfik'blnd-er-e),  re.  A  place 
where  books  are  bound.  McGee. 

BOOK'BiND-JNG,  re.  The  art,  or  the  act,  of  bind- 
ing books.  Ure. 

BOOK'CASE(bflk'kas),«.  A  case  for  holding  books. 
Economical  bookcases  are  simple  shelves.  W.  Ency. 

BOOK'-DEBT  (buk'det),  re.  A  debt  as  recorded  in 
a  book  of  accounts.  Craig. 

BOOK'5-RY  (biik'e-re),  re.  1.  A  collection  of  books, 
2.  Devotion  to  books.  Qu.  Rev. 

BOOK'FUL,  a.  Full  of  notions  gleanedfronibooks. 
The  bookftil  bloclthead,  ignorantly  read.  Pope. 

BOOK'FIl'L  (bflk'fai),  re.  As  much  as  a  book  con- 
tains. Coicper. 

BOOK'JSH  (bak'jsh),  a.  Given  to  reading,  or  to 
books  ;  studious.  *'  A  bookish  man  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  world."  Spectator. 

BOOK'JSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  wa^  devoted  to  reading  or 
to  books.   "  She  was  bookishly  given."  Thurlow. 

BOOK'ISH-NESS,  re.  Much  application  to  books ; 
great  studiousness.  Goodman, 

B0OK'-KEEP-5R  (bak'k§p-er),  re.  The  keeper  of 
a  book  of  accounts.  Kyd. 


BOOK'-KEEP-JNG,  re.  The  art  of  recording,  in  a 
systematic  manner,  the  transactions  of  mer- 
chants, traders,  and  other  persons  engaged  in 
pursuits  connected  with  money ;  the  art  oi  keep- 
ing accounts. 

Book-keeping  is  said  to  be  by  single  entry  when  the 
record  of  every  transaction  is  carried  to  the  debi  t  or  the 
credit  of  only  a  single  account  j  and  by  double  entry, 
when  the  .record  is  carried  to  the  debit  of  one  account 
and  to  the  credit  of  another.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
called  the  Italian  method,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
first  adopted  by  Italian  merchants  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Bravdc. 

BOOK'-KNOWL-JD^JE  (biik'n51-?j),  n.  Knowl- 
edge derived  from  books.  More. 

BOOK'LAND(bilk'l!ind),re.  [K.S,.bocland.]  (Law.) 
A  possession  or  an  inheritance  held  by  charter, 
or  evidence  in  writing ;  charter-land ;  free  soc- 
age land.  —  See  Bockland.  Blackstone. 

B00K'-LEARN-5D  (bflk'lern-ed),  a.  Versed  in 
books.     "Some  book-learned  companion." 

Swift. 

BOOK'-LEARN-ING  (bflk'-lern-jng),  n.  Learning 
acquired  from  books,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is 
gained  by  experience  and  observation.    Sidney. 

BOOK'LPSS  (bak'Ies),  a.  Not  given,  to  books. 
"The  bookless,  sauntering  youth."   Somerville. 

B00K'L{;t  (bfik'let),  re.    A  little  book.    Ec^.Rev. 

BOOK'-LI-C^NS-ING,  re.  The  act  of  licensing 
the  publication  of  books.  Milton. 

BOOK'-LOITSE  (bfik-),  re.  (Ent.)  A  small  apterous 
insect,  the  larva  of  which  is  very  destructive  to 
books  exposed  to  damp.  Craig. 

BOOK'-MAD-Nj^lSS  (buk'm&d-nes),  re.  An  insane 
desire  for  possessing  books ;  bibliomania.  Todd. 

B00K'-IVIAK-:5R,  re.  A  maker  up  of  books  out 
of  other  men's  writings ;  a  compiler.    Ec.  Rev. 

BOOK'-MAK-ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  books 
out  of  other  books  ;  compilation.  Todd. 

BOOK'MAN,  re.    A  scholar  by  profession.    Shak. 

BOOK'MATE  (bilk'-),  re.     A  school-fellow.    Shak. 

BOOK'MIND-pD-NESS,  re.     Devotion  to  books. 

B00K'M6N-G:gR  (buk'railng-ger),  re.  A  dealer  in 
books.  Phil.  Museum. 

BOOK'MU§-LfN  (buk-),  re.  A  very  fine  kind  of 
muslin.  Craig. 

BOOK'-OATH,  re.  An  oath  made  on  the  book,  or 
the  Bible.  Shak. 

BOOK'SALE  (bflk'sal),  re.  A  sale  of  books.  Dibdin. 

BOOK'SELL-JpR,  re.  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
sell  books.  Walton. 

BOOK'SELL-ING  (bilk'sel-jng),  re.  The  business 
of  selling  books.  Ed.  Rev. 

BOOK'-SHOP,  re.  A  shop  in  which  books  are 
sold  ;  a  bookseller's  shop.  Craig. 

BOOK'-STALL,  n.     A  place  for  selling  books. 

BOOK'-STAnD,  re.  A  stand  or  small  case  for 
containing  books.  W.  Ency. 

BOOK'-STORE  (buk'stor),  re.  A  place  where  books 
are  kept  and  sold  ;  a  bookseller's  shop.  It  is  the 
common  term,  in  the  United  States,  for  what  is 
called  in  England  a  bookseller*'s  shop.  —  See 
Store.  Picke^'ing. 

BOOK'WORM  (bflk'wUrm),  re.  1.  A  worm  that  eats 
holes  in  books.  Guardian. 

2.  A  great  reader,  or  student,  of  books ;  — 
generally  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  implying  a 
mere  student,  or  one  who  studies  or  reads  with- 
out discrimination,  and  without  a  definite'  pur- 
pose.    "  These  poring  6oo/;ttJorms."         Tatler. 

BOOK'-WRIT-ING  (bflk'nt-ing),  re.  Act  of  writ- 
ing'books.  Milton. 

b66'LY,  re.  A  term  used  in  Ireland  for  one  who  has 
no  fixed  place  of  abode  ;  an  Irish  nomad.  Smart. 

b66m,  re.  [A.  S.  beam,  a  beam ;  Dut.  boom,  a  tree 
or  a  bar.]     {Naut.) 

1.  A  pole  or  spar  used  to  extend  the  foot  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail,  or  of  a  studding  sail.     Dana. 

2.  A  pole  set  up  as  a  mark  to  show  sailors 
how  to  steer.  Johnson. 
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3.  A  strong,  iron  chain,  or  a  bar  made  of  wood 
or  timber,  thrown  across  the  entrance  of  a  har- 
bor, or  across  a  river,  to  obstruct  an  enemy,  or 
prevent  passage.  Dryden. 

4.  [Dut.  bommen,  to  sound.]  A  deep,  hol- 
low roar,  as  of  waves  or  of  cannon.        Ogilvie. 

Boom  irons,  (JVaaf.)  iron  rings  on  tho  yards  tlurough 
which  the  studding-sail  booms  traverse.  Dajia. 

b66m,  v.  n.  [Dut.  bommen,  to  make  a  hollow 
sound.]     \i.  BOOMED  ;  pp.  booming,  boomed.] 

1.  To  make  a  roaring  sound,  as  the  waves. 
"  £oomi»(/ billows."  Pope. 

2.  To  rush  with  violence,  as  a  ship  under  press 
of  sail.  Johnson. 

-3.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  bittern. 

The  bittern  booms  it  in  the  reeds.  Cotton. 

To  boom  along,  (JVawt.)  to  move  rapidly,  as  a  ship 
under  full  sail.  ^ 

BOOM'f-EANG,  n.  A  missile  weapon,  of  a  pe- 
culiar form,  used  by  the  aborigines  of  Australia, 
which,  if  unskilfully  hurled,  is  liable  to  return 
and  kill  him  who  hurls  it. 

Like  that  strange  missile  that  the  Australian  throws. 
Your  verbal  boomerang  slaps  you  on  the  nose.        Holmes, 

BOOM'K]N,  n.     See  BuMKIN.  Todd. 

b66n,  n.  [L.  bonus,  good.— A.  S.  bene,  a  prayer  ; 
Icel.  bon,  or  ban,  a  petition  ;  Fr.  bon,  good.]  A 
favor  asked  or  granted  ;  a  gift ;  a  benefaction ; 
a  present. 

He  that  freely  offers  a  rich  boon  is  no  less  to  be  accounted 
a  benefactor,  although  his  gift  be  refused,  than  if  it  were  ac- 
cepted. Barrow. 

b66n,  a..   [Fr.  bon,  good.] 

1.  Gay  ;  merry  ;  jovial ;  convivial ;  as,  "  A 
boon  companion." 

And  heightened  as  with  wine  jocund  and  boon.    Milton. 

2.  Kind ;  bountiful.  "  Nature  boon."  Milton. 

BO'OPS,  ».  [Gr.  /JoBf,  Po6i,  a  kind  of  sea-fish,  and 
i!i|^it,  appearance,  look.] 

1.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  seas  of 
South  America.  Brande. 

2.  The  pike-headed  whale,  found  in  the  Green- 
land seas;  Baliena  boSps.  Craig. 

b66r,  n.  [A.  S.  gebur,  a  farmer ;  buan,  to  till ; 
Ger.  bauer ;  Dut.  boer.']  A  cultivator  of  the  soil ; 
a  rude  peasant ;  a  rustic  ;  a  clown. 

Knave  once  meant  no  more  than  lad  ;  villain  than  peasant; 
boor  was  only  a  fflrmer;  a  valet  was  but  a  serving  man;  a 
churl  but  a  strong  fellow.  Trench. 

b66r'|SH,  u,.     Clownish  ;  rustic  ;  rude.       Shak. 

b66r'ISH-LY,  ad.     In  a  boorish  manner. 

B6dR'lSH-N£Sa,  «.  The  quality  of  being  boor- 
ish ;  clownishness  ;  rusticity.  Johnson. 

b66§E  [b6z,  S.  P.  Wb. ;  b6s,  Ja. ;  boz  or  bSs,  if.], «. 
[A.  S.  bosg,  and  bosig,  a  cattle-house.]  A  stall 
for  cattle.     [North  of  England.]   '      HalUwell. 

b66§E,  or  b66ze,  v.  n.  To  drink  to  excess.  — 
See  Bouse.  Maunder. 

b66s'?R,  n.  A  hard  drinker;  a  drunkard;  — 
written  also  boozer.  Qu.  Rev. 

b66st,  v.  a.  To  lift  or  raise  up  by  pushing;  to 
push  upwards.     [Vulgar,  U.  S.]  Field. 

b66'SY,  a.  Partially  intoxicated  or  drunk ;  fud- 
dled.'—  See  Boozy  and  Bodsy.  Holloway. 

b66t,  v.  a.  [Fr.  hotter.']  \i.  booted  ;  pp.  boot- 
ing, booted.]  To  put  boots  upon  ;  to  furnish 
with  boots.  Shak. 

b66t,  v.  a.    [Goth,  botyan,  to  profit ;  Sw.  bota.] 

1.  To  profit ;  to  advantage.  "  It  shall  not 
boot  them  ...  to  excuse  it."  Hooker. 

What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence, 

And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe?  Milton. 

2.  t  To  enrich  ;  to  benefit. 

And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 

That  modesty  can  beg.  iShak. 

fl®=  Tins  verb  is  commonly  used  impersonally,  as 
in  the  phrases,  it  boots,  or  wliat  boots  it. 

BOOT,  n.  1.  [Fr.  botte  ;  W.  botas.]  A  covering 
for  the  leg  and  foot. 

2.  A  kind  of  rack  for  the  leg,  formerly  used 
in  Scotland  for  torturing  criminals.        Burnet. 

3.  A  receptacle  or  box  in  a  coach  under  the 
seat  of  the  coachman.  Wotton. 

4.  A  covering,  usually  of  leather,  to  protect 
the  rider  in  a  chaise,  gig,  &c. 
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BOOT,  n.  [Goth,  bota  ;  A.  S.  bot,  compensation, 
satisfaction  ;  Sw.  bot,  cure.] 

1.  Profit ;  advantage ;  gain. 

It  was  no  boot  to  keep  them  within  doors.  Holland. 

2.  Booty ;  plunder.  "  Villains  that  make  boot 
of  all  men."  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

To  boot,  ad.     [A.  S.  to-bote.]     Over  and  above ;  be- 
sides. "  With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot."  H/talc. 

B66T'-CATCH-eR,  «.  A  servant  at  an  inn  who 
pulls  off  the  boots  of  passengers  and  cleans 
them ;  —  called  also  boots.  Swift. 

b66t'— CRIMP,  n.  A  frame  or  last  used  by  boot- 
makers for  drawing  and  shaping  the  body  of  a 
boot.  Ogilvie. 

b66t';5D,  a.  Furnished  with  boots.  "  He  is 
coated  and  booted  for  it."  B.  Jonson. 

b66t-EE',  «.    A  kind  of  half  boot.         Gratiot. 

BO-  6'  TE^,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  fiowrtis,  a  ploughman.] 
XAstron.)  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere, represented  on  the  celestial  globe  as  a 
man  with  a  club  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  leash 
which  holds  two  dogs ;  —  called  also  the  Bear- 
watcher,  and  sometimes  Arctm^us,  from  the 
name  of  its  brightest  star. 

b66tH,  n.  [W.  Iwth,  a  hut ;  Ir.  both,  a  house  ; 
Dut.  hoede,  an  abode  ;  Ger.  bude ;  Gael,  buth.] 
A  house,  or  a  shelter,  built  of  slight  materials 
for  temporary  purposes.  Swift. 

b66tH'-KBEP-5R,  n.     One  who  keeps  a  booth. 

b66t'— HO§E,  n.  Stockings,  or  a  covering  for  the 
legs  instead  of  boots ;  spatterdashes.        Shak. 

b66t'I-KIN,  n.     1.  The  diminutive  of  boot;   a 

little  boot;  a  bootee.  Phil.  Museum. 

2.  A  glove  made  of  oiled  silk,  with  a  partition 

for  the  thumb,  but  none  for  the  fingers  ;  a  kind 

-    of  mitten.  Notes  §  Queries. 

Except  one  day's  gout,  which  I  cured  with  the  bootihins,  X 

have  been  quite  well  since  I  saw  you.  Horace  Walpole. 

t  b66t'ING,  n.     Act  of  plundering.  North. 

b66t'— JACK,  70.  An  instrument  for  pulling  off 
boots.  Maunder: 

BOOT'-LAsT,  «.     A  last  for  stretching  boots  ;  a 

boot-tree.  Craig. 

BodT'-LfiG,  n.     The  leg  of  a  boot.  Ash. 

b66t'L5SS,  a.  Useless  ;  unavailing  ;  without 
success.     "  Bootless  labor."  Shak. 

b66t'L(;SS-LY,  .ad.  Without  use  or  profit ;  to 
no  purpose.  '  Fanshawe. 

b66ts,  n.  1.  A  cant  term  for  one  who  cleans  boots. 
He  began  life  as  a  boots;  he  will  probably  end  as  a  peer.  Hood. 
2.  A  term  in  the  British  army  for  the  young- 
est officer  in  a  regimental  mess.  Crabb. 

b66t'-t6p-PING,  n.  (Naut.)  The  operation  of 
scraping  grass  or  other  matter  from  a  vessel's 
bottom,  and  daubing  it  over  with  tallow,  or  some 
similar  mixture.  Dana. 

b66t'-TBEE,  n.  An  instrument  for  stretching 
boots  ;  a  boot-last.  Johnson. 

b66'TY,  n.     [Ger.  beute;  Dut.  bidt;  Fr.  butin.} 

Spoil  taken  in  war  ;  plunder ;  pillage  ;  prey. 

So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquered  boot}/.     SJtak. 

To  play  booty,  to  play  dishonestly.         UEstrange. 

Syn.  —  The  soldier's  booty ;  the  combatant's  spoil ; 

the  army's piwnrfe?"  oxpiUage;  a  carnivorous  animal's 

prey. 

b66'ZY,  a.  Merry  with  liquor ;  tipsy; — written 
also  hoosy  and  bouey. 

BO-PEEP',  n.  A  play  to  amuse  children  by  peeping 
from  behind  something,  and  crying  bo  !     Shak. 

BOR'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  bored.        Johnson. 

BQ-RACH'IO  (bo-rSt'cho),  n.  [It.  borrachia ;  Sp. 
borracha ;  Old  Fr.  hourache,  a  leathern  bottle.] 
A  bottle  or  cask,  commonly  of  skin  or  leather, 
for  holding  wine. 

She  . .  .  took  two  loaves  and  two  bottles,  that  is,  two  skins, 
or  feoracAzos  of  wine.  Delany. 

Bp-RAQ'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed 
of  one  equivalent  of  boron  and  three  of  oxygen. 
It  is  found  native  in  Italy,  and  is  a  constituent 
of  several  minerals.  Turner. 

BO'RA-CITE,  n.  {Chem.)  Native  borate  of  mag- 
nesia. Brande. 


BOEDRAGIlSrG 

BO'RA-COUS,  a.     Partaking  of  borax.       Smart. 

BOR'A^E  [bur'?j,  S.  W.  K.  0.  Wb.  ;  bo'nij,  P 
Sm.},  n.  [L.  borago.}  An  annual  garden'plant 
ot  the  genus  Borago,  formerly  in  great  repute 
as  a  cordial ;  Borago  officinalis.  Loudon. 

BO-RA^-I-NA'CEOUS  (-shus),  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  a 
class  ol  plants  resembling  those  of  the  genus 
borago.  Brande. 

BOR'j^-MEZ,  ?j.  (Bot.)  The  Scythian  or  vegetable 
lamb.— See  Baeometz.  Broume. 

BO'RATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  saltformedby  a  combi- 
nation of  boraoic  acid  with  a  base.         Brande. 

BO'rAx,  m.  \Ij.  borax.  — Arah.  baurach  floblyn.l 
{Chem.)  Bi-borate  of  soda,  imported  from  Asia 
and  South  America  under  the  name  of  ttncal, 
and  also  manufactured  by  combining  native 
boracic  acid  and  soda  ;  —  much  used  by  workers 
in  metals,  as  a  flux.  Miller. 

t  BOR'BO-RtGM  (bbr'bo-rlm),  n.  [Gr.  PapffopvyiiSs ; 
Old  Fr.  borborzgme.}  (Med.)  Noise  made  by 
wind  in  the  intestines.  Glos.  Anglic.  Nov.  1707. 

t  BORD,  n.  [Fr.  bourde,  a.  fable,  a  falsehood.] 
A  jest ;  a  feigned  story.  Spenser. 

BbRD'4qiE,n.  [Fr.  from  Joj-c?,  side.]  The  sides 
or  side  planks  of  a  ship.  Cr.abb. 

BORD'A^E  (bord'aj),  n.  [Low  L.  bordagium,  from 
A.  S.bord,  a  table.]    See  Boed-lands.  Bitrrill. 

BOR-DAT',  or  BOR-DET'TJ,  n.  A  narrow  cloth 
manufactured  in  India.  Crabb. 

t  BOR'DfL,  ».    [Fr.]    A  brothel.  South. 

t  BOR'D]gL-L{;R,  n.     Keeper  of  a  brothel.  Gower. 

fBOR-DEL'Ld,n.   [It.]  See  Tio-RVEL.  B.  Jonson. 

BOR'D^R,  re.  [A.  S.  bord  ;  Fr.  bord ;  M.  boarder.] 
The  outer  part  or  edge  of  any  thing,  as  of  a 
garment,  a  garden,  a  country,  &c.  ;  exterior 
limit ;  boundary  ;  frontier  ;  confine  ;  margin  ; 
rim  ;  brim  ;  verge  ;  brink. 

Syn.  —  Borders  and  frontiers  apply  to  countries ; 
boundary,  confines,  and  limits  to  countries  or  smaller 
political  divisions.    The  borders  of  Scotland ;    the 

'■frontiers  of  Germany;  the  co^ijines  between  the  Ger- 
man states ;  the  boundaries  or  limits  of  a  country  or 
a  district. 

The  border  of  a  garment ;  the  edge  of  a  knife  ;  the 
rim  of  a  vessel ;  the  brim  of  a  cup  ;  the  verge  of  life ; 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  book  ;  the  brirUi  of  a 
river. 

BOR'DtlR,  V.  re.     \i.  bordebed  ;  pp.  boiidering, 

BORDERED.] 

1.  To  be  in  contact  with  at  the  confines  or 
boundary  ;  —  used  with  on  or  upon ;  as, 
"  France,  at  the  south-east,  borders  upon 
Spain." 

2.  To  approach  nearly. 

All  wit  which  borders  upon  profaneness  deserves  to  be 
branded  with  folly.  TiUotson. 

BOR'DfR,  J),  a.    1.  To  adorn  with  a  border.    "Riv- 
ulets bordered -viiVti  the  softest  grass."   Warton. 
2.  To  be  contiguous  to  ;  to  touch. 

Sheba  and  Saamah  are  those  parts  of  Arabia  which  border 
the  Persian  Gidf.  Raleigh. 

BOR'D^R-^IR,  n.     1.  One  who  dwells  on  the  bor- 
ders.    "  Borderers  on  the  sea."  Carew. 
2.  One  that  approaches  near  to  another. 
The  poet  is  the  nearest  borderer  upon  the  orator.  B.  Jonson. 
BOR'D^R-Ing,  p.  a.    Being  adjacent  or  near. 

BORD'-HALF'PEN-NY  (bord'ha'pen-e),  re.  (Eng. 
Law.)  Money  paid  for  the  privilege  of  setting 
up  tables,  boards,  or  stalls,  for  the  sale  of  wares 
at  a  fair  or  market.  Bum. 

BORD'-LAND§  (bord'lindz),  n. pi.  [A.  S.  bord,  a 
table,  and  Eng.  lands.]  {Eng.  Law.)  Demesnes 
formerly  appropriated  by  the  owners  of  lands 
in  England  for  the  maintenance  of  iheivbord, 
or  table.  Cowell. 

BORD  LODE,  }  n.     [A.  S.  bord,  a  table,  and  hla- 

BORD'LOAD,  )  dan,  to  load.]     (Eng.  Law.)   The 

quantity  of  food  or  provisions  which  the  bord- 

man  paid  for  his  bordland.  Cowell. 

BOED'MAN,  ™.    A  tenant  of  bordland.    IVhishaw. 

t  BORD'RAp-ING,  re.  [Probably  from  border,  and 
rage.]  An  incursion  on  the  borders.  "  An- 
noyed with  sundry  bordragings  of  neighboring 
Scots."  Spenser. 
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BOK'DURE,  n.  (Her.)  A  strip  or  border  sur- 
rounding the  field.  "  Ash. 

BORE,  (J.  a.  [A.  S.  borian;  Dut.  booren;  Sw. 
bora ;  Dan.  bore ;  Ger.  bohren.  —  Gr.  irfipw.]    [i. 

BORED  ;  pp.  BORINO,  BORED,] 

1.  To  pierce  into,  or  through,  Avith  some  in- 
strument having  a  circular  motion,  so  as  to 
leave  a  round  hole  ;  as  "  To  bore  a  plank  for  a 
screw  "  ;  "  To  bore  a  cannon  " ;  "  To  bore  the 
ears  for  the  insertion  of  rings." 

2.  To  vex  or  weary  by  unwelcome  visiting, 
or  by  any  thing  disagreeable.  "  He  bores  me 
with  some  tricks."  Shah, 

Syn.— Seo  Penetrate. 

BORE,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  pierced  by  an  instrument 
having  a  circular  motion;  as,  "This  wood  is 
easy  to  bore." 

2.  To  make  a  hole  with  a  turning  instrument. 
"  He  had  to  bore  about  440  yards.  lire. 

3.  t  To  push  forward  towards  a  certain  point ; 
to  bear.     "  Boring  to  the  west."  Dryden. 

4.  {Manege.)  To  carry  the  nose  near  the 
ground ;  —  said  of  a  horse.  Johnson. 

BORE,  n.  1.  A  hole  made  as  if  by  boring ;  — 
applied  especially  to  the  cavity  or  calibre  of  fire- 
arms. Ure. 
^       And  ball  and  cartridge  aorts  for  every  hove.        Dryden. 

2.  The  instrument  used  for  boring  ;  a  borer. 
"Fit  for  the  file  or  square  bore."  Moxon. 

3.  A  rapid  and  noisy  influx  of  the  tide  into  a 
river  or  strait  against  a  current. 

The  tide  rushed  back  again  with  a  &ore.  Burke. 

4.  A  person  or  thing  that  annoys  or  wearies. 

Society  is  now  one  polished  horde, 

Formed  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  hores  and  bored.  Byron. 

BORE,  i.  from  bear.    See  Bear. 

BO'Rp-AL,  a.     [L.  Boreas,  the  north  wind.] 

1.  Northern. 

Before  the  boreal  blasts  the  vessels  fly.  Pope. 

2.  (Magnetism.)  Noting  the  fluid  to  which, 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  two  magnetic 
fluids,  the  north  polarity  of  magnets  is  due. 

Lardner. 
Bb'RE-.MS,  n.     [L.]     The  north  wind.        Milton. 

BORE'COLE,  n.  A  species  of  winter  cabbage, 
with  curly  leaves,  forming  no  head;  — of  sev- 
eral varieties.  Farm.  Ency. 

BO-REE '  [bo-re',  W^.  P.  J.  K. ;  bo  re,  Sm.'],  n.  [Fr.] 
A  kind  of  dance,  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Biscay.  Swift. 

BOR'JJL,  n.  [Pr.  burail.]  A  kind  of  li^ht  stuff 
of  which  the  warp  is  silk  and  the  woof  is  wool ; 
a  kind  of  serge.  Fleming. 

BOR'J^R,  n.  1.  One  who  bores ;  a  person  en- 
gaged in  boring  for  minerals.  Craig. 

2.  A  boring  instrument ;  an  awl.  Paley. 

3.  A  wood-eating  worm.  It  is  the  grub  of 
various  species  of  the  beetle  tribe.  Farm.  Ency. 

BOR'ING,  n.  1.  The  operation  of  drilling  holes 
by  a  circular  motion  of  a  cutting  tool.  Ure. 

2.  The  hole  made  by  boring  ;  —  especially  that 
made  in  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
water.  Francis. 

3.  pi.  The  chips  or  pieces  removed  in  bor- 
ing wood  or  metal. 

BORN,  p.  from  bear.  Brought  forth.  —  See  Bear. 

Born  days,  a  vulgar  expression  for  onc*s  lifetime,  or 

the  time  since  one  was  born.  Halliwell. 

Carried.  —  See  Bear. 

A  stone  stud 
placed  before  a  wall  to  secure  it  against  car- 
riages. Crabb. 

BOR'NITE,  n.  (Min.)  1.  A  compound  of  bis- 
muth, tellurium,  and  a  small  proportion  of  sul- 
phur ;  telluric  bismuth.  Dana. 
2.  A  valuable  copper  ore  composed  of  cop- 
per, sulphur,  and  iron  ;  —  called  also  erubescite, 
&nd  purple  copper.  Dana. 

B0R-n6uSE'  (bor-nos'),  n.  A  kind  of  cloak  or 
mantle.  —  See'BEENOusE.  Maunder. 

BO'EON,  n.  (Chem.)  A  simple  non-metallic 
substance  obtained  from  boracic  acid.  It  is  a 
dark,  olive-colored  powder,  without  taste  or 
smell,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

Turner. 


BORNE,  p.  from  bear. 

BORNE,   n.     [Ft.,  a  boundary.'] 


b6r'OUGH  (bur's), n.  \_Got'i]..baurgs  (Gi.nbpyos), 
a  tower  ;  A.  S.  burcg,  or  burh,  a  town,  a  city,  a 
fort ;  burgan,  to  fortify,  to  defend ;  Ger.  burg, 
a  city ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  Icel.  borg,  a  town ;  A.  S.  bor'k, 
or  borhoe,  a  surety,  a  pledge,  given  by  the  mem- 
bers of  tithings  for  one  another's  good  behav- 
ior : —  also  a  tithing.  Cowell.]  A  corporate 
town  which  is  not  a  city.  In  England,  a  town 
that  sends  members  to  parliament. 

b6r'0UGH  (bur'o),  a.  Having  the  rank  or  privi- 
leges of  a  borough.  Ash. 

bOr'OUGH-ENG'LISH  (biir'o-Ing'glisli).  (English 
Laic.)  A  custom  in  some  ancient  English  bor- 
oughs by  which  estates  descend  to  the  youngest 
son,  or  the  younger  brother.  Coioell. 

BOR'OUGH-HOLD'^R,  n.  A  head  borough.  Todd. 

BOR'OUGH-MAs'TBR,  n.  The  mayor,  governor, 
or  bailiff  of  a  borough.  Hackluyt, 

BOR'OUGH-MON'ejR  (-inung-g?r),  n.  One  who 
buys  or  sells  the  patronage  of  boroughs.  "  Some 
rogue  borough-monger."  Cowper. 

b6r'00GH-T0WN  (biir'o-toCin),  n.  A  corporate 
town.  *  Butler. 

t  BOR'R^L,  a.  [Ger.  bauer,  a  farmer ;  Dut.  boer, 
a  countryman.  —  See  Boor.]  Rustic;  coarse. 
"  Rude  and  borrel."  Spenser. 

b6R'REL-IST,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect 
of  Christians  in  Holland  who  reject  the  sacra- 
ments ;  —  so  named  from  their  founder,  Borrel. 

Buchanan. 

b6r'ROW  (bor'ro),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  borgian,  to  bor- 
row,   and  bohr,  a   pledge ;    Ger.  borgen.']      [i. 

borrowed  ;  pp.   BORROWING,    BORROWED.] 

1.  To  take  or  receive  on  credit,  for  a  time, 
from  another  who  lends. 

We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's  tribute.  NeJi.  v.  4. 

2.  To  use  as  one's  own  what  belongs  to 
another ;  to  appropriate. 

These  verbal  signs  they  sometimes  borrow  from  others. 

«  Locke. 

The  two  idioms  [English  and  r^orman]  have  mutually 

borrowed  from  each  other.  Blackstotie. 

f  BOR'ROW  (b5r'r5),  re.     [A.  S.  horhoe,  surety.] 

1.  A  thing  borrowed.  Shak. 

2.  A  pledge  ;  a  surety.  Spenser. 

B0R'R0W-5R  (bor'ro-er),  n.     One  who  borrows. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be.  Shak. 

BOR'ROW-lNG,  re.  Act  of  one  who  borrows.  Shak. 

BpR-SEL'LA,  re.  An  instrument  with  which 
glass-makers  extend  or  contract  glass.     Crabb. 

BORS'h6LD-5R,  V"  [A.  S.  borhes-ealdor ;  borh, 
a  tithing  or  borough,  and  ealdor,  an  elder.] 
(Law.)  The  head  or  principal  man,  of  a  bor- 
ough ;  a  tithingman.  Burrill. 

BOS'CA^^E,  re.     [Old  Fr.  boscage.^ 

1.  A  grove  or  woodland.  "  A  land  flat  to  our 
sight  and  full  of  boscage."  Bacon. 

2.  (Paint.)  A  representation  of  woodland 
scenery  in  pictures.  Wotton. 

b6sh,  re.  1.  Outline ;  figure ;  —  a  dash ;  a  show. 
[Provincial,  England.]  Forby. 

2.   Nonsense ;   trash.     [University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng.]  Bristed. 
To  cut  a  bosh,  to  cut  a  dash. 

BOSH,  re.  [Ger.  hoschen,  to  slope.]  The  upper  part 
of  the  lower  pyramid  in  a  smelting  furnace.  Bum. 

BOSH'BOK,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope  ;  — 
called  also  bushbok.  P.  Cyc. 

BOS'KET,  re.  [Gr.  /iiimcv,  food,  fodder;  It.  bos- 
chetto,  dim.  of  bosco,  a  grove ;  Fr.  bosquet,  a 
thicket.]  (Hort.)  A  little  grove  or  compart- 
ment formed  of  branches  of  trees.  Craig. 

BOS'KY,  a.  "Woody;  "Bosky  acres."  Shak. 
II  BO^'OM  (bfiz'um  or  ba'zum),  [bflz'um,  S.- Sm. 
Nares;  bo'zuni,  W.  P.  J.'F.  Ja.  R.'Wb.;  bflz'- 
um or  biiz'um,  if.],  re.  [Goth.  barTns;  A.  S. 
bosum,  or  bosm  ;  Dut.  boezeyn ;  Ger.  busen.'] 

1.  The  breast,  as  that  part  of  the  body  against 
which  any  thing  presses  when  embraced  by  the 
arms. 

The  mower  filleth  not  his  hand,  nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves 
his&oaom.  Ps.  cxxix.7. 

The  poor  man  had  nothing  save  one  little  ewe  lamb;  .  .  . 
it  did  eat  of  his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup,  and 
lay  in  his  bosom.  2  Sam.  xii.  3. 


2.  Enclosure ;  compass ;  embrace.  "  Within 
the  bosom  of  that  church."  Hooker, 

3.  The  folds  of  the  dress  that  cover  the 
breast. 

A  slothful  man  hideth  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  l^rov.  xix,  24. 

4.  The  female  breasts. 

5.  'The  breast,  as  the  enclosure  of  the  heart, 
or  the  seat  of  the  afiections  and  passions. 

I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit, 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath.  Shak. 

Anger  restelh  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  Eecles.  vii.  9. 

6.  Any  close  or  secret  receptacle. 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried.  SJiak. 

In  composition,  or  as  an  adjective,  it  signifies  inti- 
mate, confidential,  fond  ;  as,  "  A  Aosom-friend." 

■(i®^  "  This  word  is  pronounced  four  ways,  boium, 
buzzttm,  and  boozum,  tile  oo  lilce  il  in  butt ;  and  boozum, 
as  ou  in  bouse.  Sheridan  and  Scott  adopt  tile  third 
sound  ;  Perry  seems  to  mark  the  fourth  ;  Dr.  Kenrick 
lias  the  second  and  fourth,  but  seems  to  prefer  the 
former  ;  and  W.  Johnston  has  the  second ;  and  that 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  general;  but  tiie  stage 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  fourth  sound,  which  has 
given  it  a  currency  among  polite  speakers,  and  makes 
it  the  most  fashionable.  Mr.  Elphinston,  a  nice  ob- 
server as  well  as  a  deep  investigator,  announces  the 
second,  but  tells  us  that  the  third  was  the  original 
pronunciation."     Walker. 

II  BO§'OM  (biiz'um),  v.  a.  1.  To  enclose  in  the 
bosom ;  to  keep  in  the  thoughts. 

Bosom  up  ray  counsel; 
You'll  find  it  wholesome.  Shak. 

2.  To  conceal ;  to  shut  out  from  observation. 

Happy  convents  bosomed  deep  in  vines.  J'ope. 

BO'SON  (bo'sn),  re.     Corrupted  from  boatswain. 

—  See  Boatswain.  Dryden. 

BOSS,  re.     [It.  bozza,  a  bunch  ;  Fr.  bosse."] 

1.  A  protuberance  raised  as  an  ornament  on 
any  work ;  a  stud ;  a  knob  ;  as,  "  The  bosses  of 
a  bridle." 

2.  The  protuberant  part  of  any  thing.  "  The 
bosses  of  his  bucklers."  Job  xv.  26.  "The 
boss  of  the  tongue."     Holder. 

3.  (Masonry.)  A  trough  for  holding  mortar, 
hung  by  a  hook  on  a  ladder  or  on  a  wall.  Weale. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  knotted  ornament  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  the  ribs  o'f  a  groined  roof.  Weale. 

5.  (Mech.)  The  enlarged  part  of  a  shaft  on 
which  a  wheel  is  to  be  lieyed,  or  at  which  a  joint 
is  to  be  made  by  couplings.  Ogtlvie. 

6.  [L.  bos,  an  ox.]  A  term  used  for  the  bi- 
son by  the  hunters  of  the  prairies.         Bartlett. 

BOSS,  n.     [Dut.  baas  ;  Dan.  bas,  master.] 

1.  A  master  or  master-workman  among  me- 
chanics ;  — an  employer  of  mechanics  or  labor- 
ers.   [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

2.  A  master,  or  he  who  can  beat  or  overcome 
another.     [Norfolk,  Eng.]  T.  Wright, 

BOS'SA^E,  ».  [Fr.]  (Areh.)  1.  A  stone  in  a 
building  which  has  a  projection,  and  is  laid 
rough  in  order  to  be  carved.  Brande. 

2.  Rustic  work  consisting  of  stones  that  ad- 
vance beyond  the  level  of  the  building,  with 
channels  at  their  joints.  Buchanan. 

BOSSED  (host),  M.     Studded.  Shak, 

BOS'SET,  «.     A  rudimental  antler  of  the  male 

red-deer.  Brande, 

t  BOS'SJVE,  k.    Deformed ;  bossy.  Osborne. 

bOs'SY,  a.     [Fr.  bossi."]     Having  protuberances  ; 

studded.    "  Bossy  sculptures."  MiUon, 

Bbs'SY,  n,  A  childish  term  for  a  calf.  Bartlett, 
BO^'V^L,  n,  A  species  of  crowfoot.  Johnson. 
b6§-WELL'IAN  (-y?n),  u.  Relating  to  Boswell.  CI, 
b6§'WJ;ll-ISM,  re.    style  or  manner  of  Boswell, 

the  biographer  of  Johnson.  Ed.  Rev. 

b6T,  n.  [A.  S.  bitan,  to  bite.]  A  small  worm. 
tBO-TAN'JC,  «.    A  botanist.  M.  Casaubon, 

BO-TAN'JC,         }  a.       [Gr.   0oTav,Ki!s  ;    Porivr,,   a 
BO-TAn'J-CAL,  >  plant ;  Pr.  botanique.]     Relat- 
ing  to  botany;    containing  plants   or  herbs. 
Bp-TAN'J-CAL-LY,  ad.   After  the  manner  of  bot- 
anists. Ash, 

t  BO-TAN'IOS,  n.  pi.    Botany.  Bailey. 

BOT'A-nIst,  re.   One  skilled  in  botany. 

BST'A-NIZE,  i>.  re.  [Gr.  PoTavl^in,  to  weed.]  To 
study  plants  or  botany. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  Cf,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  t,  6,  U,  If,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    h£iR,   HER; 
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One  that  would  peep  and  botanize 

Upon  his  mother's  grave.  tVordswortJt. 

B6T-A-N6l'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Poravri,  a  plant,  and 
^oyd^f  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  on  plants  ; 
botany.  Bailey. 

b6t'A-N0-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  /Jorrfvi/,  a  plant,  and 
fiavriia,  a  prophecy.]  Divination  by  means  of 
plants.  Crabb. 

B6t'A-NY,j4.  [Gr.;8oriii/i;,  aplant.]  The  science 
of  plants ;  that  branch  of  science,  or  of  natural 
history,  which  comprehends  all  that  relates  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Brande. 

BO-TaR'GO,  «.  [Sp.  botarga.']  A  kind  of  sau- 
sage, made  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
of  the  roes  of  the  mullet  fish.  Chambers. 

BOTCH,  n.     [It.  bozza,  a  bunch  ;  Fr.  bosse.l 

1.  A  swelling  or  an  eruptive  discoloration  of 
the  skin ;  a  pustule  ;  a  blotch. 

Botdies  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  imboss.        Milton. 

2.  A  part  in  any  work  ill-finished. 

To  leave  no  rubs  or  hatches  in  the  work.  Skak. 

3.  An  adscititious  part  clumsily  added. 
Those  works  are  notorious  hatches.  Dri/den. 

B6TCH,  v.  a.  [i.  BOTCHED  ;  pp.  BOTOHINR, 
BOTCHED.] 

1.  To  mend  or  patch  awkwardly ;  as,  "  To 
botch  a  garment." 

2.  To  put  together  unsuitably  or  unskilfully. 
The  common  botched  and  inaccurate  governments  seem 

to  serve  the  purposes  of  society.  Hume. 

3.  To  mark  with  botches.  "Young  Hylas 
botched  with  stains."  Garth. 

B6T0H';PD-LY,  ad.  In  a  clumsy  manner ;  with 
botches. 

Thus  patch  they  heaven  more  botchedly  than  old  clothes. 

M07'e. 

b6tcH'ER,  n.     One  who  botches.  Shak. 

BOTCH'^R-LY,  It.     Clumsy  ;  patched.       Hartlib, 

b0TCH'5R-Y,  n.  A  clumsy  addition  or  mending ; 
patchwork'.  World  of  Wonders,  1608. 

BOTCH'Y,  a.  Having,  or  marked  with,  botches. 
"  A  botchy  core."  Shak. 

t  BOTE,  «.     [A.  S.  bot,  compensation.] 

1.  (Sax.  Law.')  A  satisfaction  paid  in  expia- 
tion of  an  offence  ;  amends.  CowelL 

2.  {Eng.  Law.)  An  allowance  ;  —  called  also 
estover,  or  estovers. 

,es^"This  word- is  still  retained  in  English  and 
American  jurisprudence  as  a  component  of  tlie  words 
houseAote,  plouglidote,  cartftoif,  hedge&o(e,  and  fitebote, 
partly  in  its  ancient  sense  of  reparation  or  replenish- 
ment, and  partly  in  tile  secondary  or  general  sense  of 
a  sul^cient  allowance."    Sarrill, 

BOTE'LfSS,  a.    See  Bootless. 

BOTE'ROLL,  m.  (Her.)  The  tag  of  a  broadsword 
scabbard.  Crabb. 

BOT'-FLY,  n.  (Ent.)  The  name  of  insects  of 
the  family  (Estridm,  the  larvae  of  one  species  of 
which  {Gasterophilvs  equi)  live  in  the  intes- 
tines of  horses,  producing  the  disease  called  bots. 

Harris. 

BOTH,  a.  &  pron.  [Goth,  bai;  A.  S.  batioa,  both 
the  two  ;  ba,  both,  and  twa,  two ;  Dut.  §  Ger. 
beide.l    The  one  and  the  other ;  1;he  two. 

BOTH,  conj.  As  well ;  on  the  one  side ; — and  or 
also  responding,  in  a  subsequent  member,  and 
signifying,  on  the  other  side.  "  Power  to  judge 
both  quick  and  dead."  Milton. 

b6TH'5R,  v.  a.  [A  corruption  of  pother.J  U. 
botheeed  ;  pp.  bothehing,  botheeed.J  To 
perplex ;  to  confound ;  to  pother.  [Inelegant.] 
"  My  head  you  so  bother,"  Swift. 

b6TH-5R-A'TION,  n.  Trouble  ;  vexation  ;  per- 
plexity.    [A  low  word.]  Walter  Scott. 

b6T'-HOLE,  n.     A  hole  in  a  skin  made  by  a  bot. 

BOTH'NI-AN,  ;  „.     (•g,„^.)    Pertaining  to  Both- 

BOTH'NIC,       )  nia,  m  Sweden.  Craig. 

BOTH-REJf'eHY-MA,  n.  [Gr.  ;8,i9()ot,  a  pit,  and 
hx^l"'>  ^'^  infiision,  juice.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of 
vegetable  tissue,  consisting  of  rows  of  cells  with 
the  intervening  partitions  more  or  less  obliter- 
ated, and  forming  either  continuous  or  articu- 
lated dotted  tubes  ;  —  called  also  dotted  diects 
and  vasiform  or  pitted  tissue.  Gray. 


BOTH-RO-dEN'DRON,  re.  [Gr.  /S^tpos,  a  pit,  and 
WkiJjoi/,'  a  tree.]  (Geol.)  An  extinct  genus  of 
coniferous  plants  belonging  to  the  coal  forma- 
tion. Buckland. 

b6TH'Y,  n.  [Ir.  both,  a  house.]  A  cottage,  rude 
barrack,  or  place  of  lodging  for  farm-servants 
or  laborers.     [Scotland.]  Chambers. 

BOT'l!ne,  n.  [Fr.]  A  half  boot  worn  by  dra- 
goons. Crabb, 

BQ-TRYjGH'I-UM,  n.  [Gr.  Pirpvs,  a  bunch  of 
grapes.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial  decidu- 
ous herbaceous  plants  ;  moonwort ;  —  so  named 
on  account  of  the  bunch-like  form  of  its  fructi- 
fication. Loudon. 

BOT'RY-oId,  a.  [Gr.  ffarfvoetirn  ;  Pdrpv;,  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  and  t76o;,  form.]  {Min.)  Having  the 
form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  clustered ;  botry- 
oidal.    "  5ofo-i/otd  inflorescences."  Woodward. 

BOT-RY-OI'DAL,  a.  {Min.)  Resembling  a  bunch 
of  grapes  ;  botryoid.  Lyell. 

BOT'RY-O-LITE,  rt.  [Gr.  ^cirpDj,  a  bunch  of 
grape's, 'and  Afflof,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  botryoi- 
dal  variety  of  datholite,  composed  of  boracic 
acid,  silica,  lime,  and  water.  Dana. 

B(5TS,  n.  pi.  Small  worms  in  the  entrails  of  a 
horse.  They  are  the  larvae  of  the  gadfly,  which 
deposits  its  eggs  on  the  hair  of  the  horse, 
whence  they  are  taken,  by  licking,  into  his 
mouth,  and  swallowed.  Farm.  Ency. 

BOTT,  re.  The  round  cushion  placed  on  the  knee, 
on  which  lace  is  woven,  Craig. 

BOT'TLE,  n.  1.  [It.  botiglia;  Sp.  lotilla;  Fr. 
bouteille. — W.  potel.]  A  vessel,  anciently  of 
leather,  now  commonly  of  glass,  with  a  narrow 
neck,  to  preserve  wine  or  other  liquors.  "  His 
leather  bottle."  Shak. 

2.  The  wine  or  other  spirituous  liquor  con- 
tained in  a  bottle. 

In  the  bottle,  discontent  seeks  for  comftirt,  cowardice  for 
courage,  and  bashfulness  for  confidence.  Johnson. 

3.  [Fr.  boteau,  a  bundle.]  A  quantity  of  hay 
or  grass  tied  or  brrndled  up  for  foddering  cattle. 

I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay.  Shtik. 

BOT'TLE,  V.  a.  \i.  bottled  ;  pp.  bottling, 
bottled.]  To  enclose  in  bottles ;  as,  "  To 
bottle  wine." 

BOT'TLE-ALE  (bot'tl-al),  re.    Bottled  ale.    Shak. 

BOT'TLE-BOmp,  re.  A  name  given  by  some  to 
the  bittern.     [Local,  Eng.]  Booth. 

BOT'TLED  (bSt'tld),  p.  a.  Enclosed  in  a  bottle ; 
—  shaped  or  protuberant  like  a  bottle.       Shak, 

BOT'TLE— fISH,  re.  An  eel-like  fish  of  the  genus 
Saccopharynx ;  —  so  named  from  the  fact  that 
its  body  is  capable  of  being  inflated  like  a  leath- 
ern bottle.  Storer. 

BOT'TLE-FLOW^R  (bot'tl-fliiii-er),  re.  A  spe- 
cies of  plant ;  the  Cyanus  or  bluebottle.  Johnson, 

BOT'TLE— GlAsS,  re.  A  kind  of  coarse  green 
glass,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bottles.  Ogilvie, 

BOT'TLE-GOUED,  re.  A  species  of  gourd;  the 
calabash.  Booth, 

b6t'TLE-GREEN,  n.  The  color  of  a  green  glass 
bottle.  Roget. 

BOT'TLE-NO^ED  (Lot'tl-nozd),  u.  Having  an 
extraordinarily  large  nose.  Kersey. 

b6t'TLE-SCREW  (bSt'tl-skrii),  re.  An  instrument 
to  draw  the  cork  of  a  bottle  ;  a  corkscrew.  Swift. 

BOT'TLJNG,  re.    The  act  of  enclosing  in  bottles. 
At  annual  botfUngs,  corka  selected.  Warton. 

BOT'TQM,  re.  1.  [A.  S.  botm  ;  Dut.  bodem  ;  Ger. 
boded;  Sv/.botten.']  The  lowest  part  of  any  thing. 

The  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  Matt,  xxvii.  51. 

2.  The  ground  or  solid  substance  under  water. 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 

All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Shnk. 

3,  The  foundation  ;  the-  basis  ;  the  ground- 
work ;  that  from  which  any  thing  springs  or  in 
which  it  originates. 

My  reasonings  cannot  be  affected  by  objections  which  are 
far  from  being  built  on  the  same  bottom,  Atterbury, 

He  was  at  the  bottom  of  many  excellent  counsels  in  which 
he  did  not  appear.  Addison, 


4,  Ultimate  principle  or  motive,  as  of  char- 
acter. 

Though  slow  of  l)elief,  he  [Thomas,  the  apostle]  was,  attlie 
bottom,  honest  and  sincere.  Atterburi/. 

5,  A  bound  or  limit,  as  of  depth. 

But  there's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  my  voluptuousness.  Shak. 

I  do  sec  the  bottom  of  Justice  Shallow.  Shak. 

6,  A  dale  ;  a  valley  ;  low  alluvial  land,  as  on 
a  river. 

On  both  shores  of  that  fruitful  bottom  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  marks  of  ancient  edifices,  Addi.^on. 

7,  Stamina  ;  native  strength ;    as,  "  A  horse 
of  good  bottom." 

a.  A  ship  or  vessel. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted.  Shak. 

9.  The  extremity  of  the  trunk  of  animals  ; 
the  fundament. 

10.  Grounds  or  dregs;   as,  "The  bottom  of 
beer."  Johnson. 

11.  [W.  botwym,  a  button.]    A  ball  of  thread. 
Silkworms  tlnish  their  bottoms  in  . , .  fifteen  days.  Mortimer. 

B6T'T0M,  V.  a,      [i.  BOTTOMED  ;  pp.  BOTTOMING, 
BOTTOMED.] 

1.  To  establish  as  on  a  foundation  ;  to  found. 
The  grounds  upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning.  Locke. 

2.  To  wind  round,  as  thread  upon  a  spool. 


Therefore,  as  you  unwind  your  love  for  him, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me. 


Shak. 


BOT'TOM,  V,  n.     To  rest  upon  for  support. 

Find  upon  what  foundation  any  pi-oposition  bottoms.  Locke, 

BOT'TOM,  a.     1.  At  the  bottom ;  lowest,     "  The 

bottom  stair,"  ^  Holland. 

2,    Having  a  low   situation ;    alluvial  ;    as, 

"  Bottom  lands,"  Holland. 

Bottom  heat,  (Hort.)  artificial  heat  produced  in  the 

soil. 

BOT'TOMED  (bot'fiimd),  a.     1,  Having  a  bottom  : 

—  mostly  used  in  composition;  as,  "Flat-6o#- 

tomed  boats," 

2,  (Her.)  Having  round  buds,  knots,  or  but- 
tons at  the  extremities.  Ogilvie. 
BOT'TOM-GLADE,  n.  Alow  glade  or  open  place. 
The  hilly  crofts  that  brow  this  bottom-glade.         Milton. 

b6t'TOM— LAND,  re.  A  term  applied,  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  United  States,  to  alluvial 
,land  on  the  margins  of  rivers  ;  such  as,  in  New 
England,  is  usually  called  intervale  or  interval 

land ;  bottom.  J.  M.  Peck. 

t 
BOT'TOM-LESS,  a.    Without  a  bottom ;  fathom- 
less. '  "  A  bottomless  pit."  Sidney. 

BOT'TOM-RY,  re.  {Com.  Law.)  A  contract  by 
which  money  is  lent,  at  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest, upon  a  ship's  bottom,  or  by  pledging  the 
ship  as  security,  the  risks  of  the  voyage  being 
borne  by  the  lender.  Kent. 

BdU(}IfE  {b&sh),n.  [Plymouth.']  An  allOHKince 
of  provision  ;  food.  —  See  BouGE.  Todd. 

BOUCHET  (bo-sha'  or  bo-shSt'),  re.  [Fr.]  A  sort 
of  pear.  Johnson. 

b6i)d,  re.  An  insect  that  breeds  in  malt  and 
other  grain ;  a  weevil.  Bailey. 

b6U-D0IR'  (bo-dwbr'),  n,  [Fr,]  {Arch.)  A 
small  room  or  cabinet,  usually  near  the  bed. 
chamber  and  dressing  room,  for  private  retire- 
ment ;  a  private  room,  Brande. 

fBdUQE  (b8j),  V.  a.  [Fr.  bouge,  something 
swelled  or  bellied  out.]  To  cause  to  bilge  or 
spring  aleak. 

The  Carick,  which  Sir  Antony  Onghtred  chased  hard  at 
the  stern,  and  bouged  her  in  divers  places.  JIall. 

fBdu^E,  V.  re.  To  bilge.  "Lest  thereupon  our 
ship  should  bouge."  Gascoigne. 

t  BOUpE  (boj),  re.  1.  [Fr.  bouche.]  An  allow- 
ance of  meat  or  drink  to  an  attendant  at  court ; 
provision  ;  food.  -B.  Jonson. 

2.  [Fr.  bouge,  something  swelled  or  bellied 
out.]    A  cask.  Haltiwell. 

BO^GH  (hoft),  re.     [A.  S.  boga,  a  branch  ;  bugan, 
to  bow,  to  bend.]    An  arm,  or  branch,  of  a  tree. 
From  the  hough 
She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit.  Milton. 

BOUGHT  (bawt).    [Goth.  bauhta.'\     i.  &  p.  from 

buy.    See  Buy. 
t  BOUGHT  (boiit  or  blwt)     [bijut,  J.  Sm, ;  bSlwt, 


m!eN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    B^LL,  BIJR,  rOlE.  — 9,  p,  5,  g,  soft;  B,  &,  c,  %,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   1^  as  gz.  —  THIS,  tiiis. 
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BOVEY-COAL 


P.  K.  Wb.],  n.    [A.  S.  bogeht,  crooked,  bent; 
hugan,  to  bend.] 

1.  A  twist ;   a  link  ;    a  knot.      "  Wreathed 
boughts."  Spenser. 

2.  A  flexure;  a  bending.  "  The  bought  ot  the 
fore  legs."  Browne. 

3.  That  part   of  a  sling  which  contains  the 
stone.  —  See  Bout.  Johnson. 

BOUGHT'EN  (bawt'tn),  a.      That  is  bought;  not 
produced  at  home.     [Vulgar,  U.  S.]      Bartlett. 


t  BOUGH'TY  (bbu'te),  u,. 
branch.]    Crooked. 


[A.  S.  bogeht;  boga,  a 
Sherwood. 


BOUGIE  (bS'zhe),  n.     [Fr.]    1.  A  wax  candle. 
2.  A  waxed  slip  of  linen  or  other  material 
used  in  surgery ;  a  catheter.  Dunglison. 

BOVILLI  (bSl'ye),   n.    [Fr.]     (Cookery.)    Boiled 
meat,  or  meat  stewed  with  vegetables.      Merle. 

BOUILLOM-    (boI-ySiig'),    n.       [Fr.] 
Broth;  soup. 


{Cookery.) 
Johnson. 

BOUL,  n.  An  iron  hoop.  [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

B6u-LAN'g)EE-ITE,   n.     {Min.)   A  sulphuret  of 
lead  and  antimony 

BOUL'-BtJL,   n. 
bird  of  India  ;  ■ 


Dana. 

(brnith.)    A  favorite   singing 
-written  also  buliml.         Craig. 

BOULD'^R)  n.  (Geol.)  A  fragment  of  rock,  lying 
on  the  ground  or  embedded  in  diluvial  clay,  sand, 
&c. ;  —  written  also  bowlder.  —  See  Bowlder. 

BOULD'JR  (bold'er),  a.  Noting  large  stones  or 
pebbles,  or  walls  built  of  them. —  See  Bowldeb.. 

BOULEjI,  n.     A  Bengal  pleasure  boat.     Malcom. 

BOU'LE-yjRD',  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  rampart;  a 
bulwark. 

2.  A  broad  promenade  or  street,  as  the  bou- 
levards of  Paris,  which  occupy  the  site  of  demol- 
ished fortifications,  and  hence  derive  their  name. 

BOT>'LI-MY,  n.    See  Bulimy. 

BOULT,  V.  u.    See  Bolt.  Johnson. 

BOUL'TJN,  n.  (Arch.)  A  convex  moulding 
whose  periphery  is  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  Weale. 

BOUNCE,  V.  re.  [Dut.  bonzen.l  [«'.  BOUNCED  ; 
pp.  bouncing,  bounced.] 

1.  To  leap  or  spring  suddenly ;  to  bolt.  "  Out 
bounced  the  mastiff."  Swift. 

2.  Tohitagainst  so  as  to  rebound;  to  knock; 
to  thump. 

Agajnst  his  bosom  bounced  his  heaving  heart.     I>r}/de7u 

3.  To  boast ;  to  brag.    [Colloquial.]     Lowth. 

BOUNCE,  V.  I*.  To  drive  against ;  to  thrust.  Swift. 

BOUNCE,  «.  [Dut.  bons.]  1.  A  strong  sudden 
blow  ;  a  knock ;  a  thump  :  —  a  bound. 

I  heard  two  or  three  bounces  at  my  landlady's  door. 

Addison. 

&.  Aboast;  a  bold  lie.  [Colloquial.]  Johnson. 

"BO^Ni^'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  bounces ; — a  boast- 
er ;  a  liar.     [Colloquial.]  Johnson. 

2.  A  falsehood ;  a  lie.  Potter. 

3.  A  large  person.    [Low.] 

B0UN9'ING,  n.     1.  Act  of  falling  or  striking. 
2.  Aboast;  a  vaunt.  Johnson. 


Huge ;   great  ; 
[Colloquial.] 

With 


large  ; 


lusty  ; 
Shak. 


bounce  ;    boast- 


-Old 


BdUNQ'ING,    a. 

stout;  strong. 

B6UN(^'!NG-LY,    ad. 

ingly- 
BOUND,  n.     [A.  S.  bunde  ;  bindan,  to  bind. 

Fr.  bundes,  limits  ;  Fr.  borne.'] 

1.  That  which  binds  in,  or  limits ;  a  bound- 
ary.; a  limit. 

Thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds  that  he  cannot  pass. 

Job  xiv.  5. 

2.  [Fr.  bondir,  to  leap.]  A  leap  ;  a  jump. 
"  Youthful  colts  fetching  mad  bounds."    Shak. 

BOUND,   u.  a.      [i.   bounded;   pp.  bounding, 
bounded.] 

1.  [Fr.  borner.']  To  fix  limits  to;  to  limit; 
to  border ;  to  terminate ;  as,  "  America  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

2.  [Fr.  bondtr.]  To  enclose  ;  to  restrain ;  to 
confine ;  to  circumscribe. 

The  bounded  waters 
Would  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores.       ShaJc. 
Syn.  — See  Cikcumsckibe. 


BOli'ND,  V.  n.  [Fr.  bondir.]  To  jump ;  to  leap  ; 
to  spring  up. 

Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  hounds.  Pope. 

BOUND,  i.  &  p.  from  bind.    See  Bind. 

BOUND,  a.  [Su.  Goth,  boen,  made  ready.  It 
was  spelt  boun  by  Chaucer  and  other  old  wri- 
ters.] Destined ;  tending  ;  going ;  on  the  way. 
"  To  be  bound  for  a  port."  Temple. 

BOUND,  p.  a.  Confined;  straitened;  —  used  in 
composition  ;  as,  "  Hide-io«mrf " ;  "  Wind- 
bound" ;  '^Ice-bound." 

BOUN'DA-RY,  n.    A  line  fixing  limits  or  bounds, 

as  of  a  territory  ;  that  which  limits  or  bounds  ; 

a  bound ;  a  limit ;  border.     "  The  botmdaries  of 

the  skies."  Cotton. 

Syn.  — See  Bordek,  Term. 

BOUND'-BAI-LIPF,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  sheriff's 
officer,  who  is  bound  to  the  sheriff'  in  an  obliga- 
tion with  sureties  for  the  due  execution  of  his 
office.  Blackstone. 

BOUN'DEN  [biiun'den,  S.  W.  P.  F.Ja.  K. ;  biiun'- 
dn,  Sm.].    1.  \p.  from  bind.    Bound. 

2.  a.  Appointed ;  indispensable  ;  obligatory. 
,g®=It  was  formerly  used  as  the  past  participle 
from  bindf  but  it  is  now  used  only  as  an  adjective ; 
as,  "  Boundeii  duty."     Porteus. 

f  BOUN'DjpN-LY,  ad.     In  a  dutiful  manner. 

Trans,  of  Ochin's  Sermons  (1583). 

BbUND'JlR,  •«.  He  who  or  that  which  bounds  ;  a 
limiter.  Fotherby. 

BOUND'ING-STONE,  ?  „,    ^  stone  to  play  with. 
BOUND'-STONE,         )  Dryden. 

BOUND'LJISS,  a.  Having  no  bound ;  unbounded  ; 
unconfined  ;  unlimited  ;  undefined.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  BovjnMess  ocean  ;  boundless  space  ;  un- 
bounded desires;  unlimited  power;  undejlned  limits  ; 
infinite  variety. 

BotoD'L^SS-LY,  ad.     In  a  boundless  manner. 

BOUND'L^SS-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  bound- 
less ;  exemption  from  limits.  South. 

II  BOUN'TB-OUS  [bbun'te-iSs,  P.  J  Ja.  R. ;  boun'- 
tyus,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  bdun'che-iis,  W. ;  bbun'te-us, 
bdiint'yus,  or  bbfin'che-us,  iSm.],  a.  Liberal ; 
kind;  inunificent;  bountiful.  "Creator  boun- 
teous and  benign."  Milton. 

II  BOUN'Tf-OUS-LY,  ad.    Liberally.        Dryden. 

II  BOUN'TJg-OyS-NESS,  ».  Munificence.  Johnson. 

BOUN'TI-FUL,  a.  Disposed  to  give  freely  ;  boun- 
teous ;  liberal ;  beneficent ;  generous  ;  munifi- 
cent.    "  God,  the  ftoMKii/MZ  Author."        Locke. 

BOUN'TI-FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  bountiful  manner. 

BOUN'TJ-FUL-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
bountiful.    "  The  king's  SoMreto/Mfoess."    Stowe. 

t  BOUN'TI-HEAD  (bbiin'te-hed),  )  n.     Goodness  ; 

tBOUN'TJ-HOOD  (bbnn'te-hud),  S  virtue  ;  bounty. 

On  firm  ibundation  of  true  bountihood.  Spenser. 

BOUN'TY,  n.  [L.  bonitas ;  It.  bonta ;  Sp.  bondad ; 
Old  Fr'.  bountee  ;  Fr.  bonti.] 

1.  f- Goodness. 

Let  not  her  fault  your  sweet  affections  mar, 

Nor  blot  the  bounty  of  all  Womankind,  Spenser. 

2.  Liberality  in  bestowing  gifts  ;  beneficence; 
generosity  ;  munificence. 

Kins  Solomon  gave  unto  the  Queen  of  Sheba  all  her  de- 
sire, whatsoever  sne  asked,  besides  that  which  Solomon  gave 
her  of  his  royal  bowity.  1  Kings  x.  13. 

3.  That  which  generosity  bestows  ;  a  present 
or  gift. 

The  bounties  of  God  running  over  the  tables  of  the  rich. 
.  Bp.  Taylor. 

4.  A  premium  given  to  encourage  or  promote 
any  object ;  as,  "  The  bounty  paid  to  soldiers 
who  enlist." 

Syn.  —  Bounty  and  beneficence  are  characteristics 
of  the  Deity,  as  well  as  of  hie  creatures.  Munificence., 
generosity,  and  liberality  are  human  qualities.  The 
bounty  and  beneficence  of  God  ;  the  muvificence,  gener- 
osity, and  liberaUty  of  men,  in  doing  good  with  their 
property. 

BOUaUET  (bo-ka'  or  b6'ka)  [bo'ka,  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
bo-ka',  K.  C.  Wb.],  re.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  bunch  of  flowers  ;  a  nosegay.     Warton. 

2.  A  flavor  distinguishing  certain  wines. 


t  BOURD,  V.  n.  [Fr.  bourder.]  To  jest;  to  joke. 
"  I  bourd  and  play."  Chaucer. 

fBOURD,  ?).  a.     To  address.  Tuberville. 

t  BOURD,  n.  [Fr.  bourde.]  A  jest ;  a  joke.  Spenser. 
Tor  all  thy  jeata  and  all  thy  merry  bourd.  Drayton. 

t  BOUED'jfR,  re.     A  jester.  Muloet. 

t  BOURD'ING-LY,  ad.     Sportively.  Huloet. 

BOUROEOIS  (borzh-wSi'),  «.     [Fr.]     A   citizen. 

BOUR-pEOlS'  (bur-jbis')  [bur-jbls',  W.  Sm. ;  bur'- 
jbis,  £.],  »i.  I'Spi.  bourgeois.]  A  kind  of  print- 
ing type,  larger  than  brevier,  and  smaller  than 
long  primer,  as  in  the  following  line :  — 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.      Keats. 

BOURGEOISIE  (borzh-wi-ze'),  n.     [Fr.J 

1.  The  freedom  of  a  city,  or  of  citizens, 

2.  The  burgesses  or  burghers  of  a  city. 

3.  The  middle  classes  of  a  country,  especial- 
ly those  dependent  on  trade,  including  bankers, 

■shippers,  brokers,  and  professional  men,  with 
their  families.  Ogilvie. 

t  BOtJR'^EON  (biir'jun),  V.  re.  [Fr.  bourgeonner.] 
To  sprout ;  to  shoot  into  branches.       Dryden. 

II  BOURN  (born  or  b6rn)  [horn,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R. 
C.  0. ;  born,  S.  P.  E.  K. ;  b6rn  or  born,  F.],  n. 

1.  \¥t.  borne.]     Abound;  a  limit. 
That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  howTi 

No  traveller  returns.  Sliak. 

2.  [A.  S.  burne;  Gael.  §  Soot,  burn,]  A 
brook  ;  a  rivulet. 

To  gild  the  muttering  bourns  and  pretty  rills.  Browne. 
je@="I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr. 
Kenrick  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word.  They 
make  it  sound  as  if  written  boom  ;  but  if  my  memory 
fail  me  not,  it  is  a  rhyme  to  mourn  upon  the  stage, 
and  Mr.  Garrick  so  pronounced  it."    Walker. 

II  BOURN'LfSS,  a.     Having  no  bourn.     Granger.   . 

BOUE'NON-ITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  compound  of  sul- 
phur, lead,  antimony,  and  copper ;  —  named 
after  Count  Bournon.  Dana. 

BOURSE  (h6xs),n.  [Fr.  6o«j-se,  a  purse.]  An  ex- 
change where  merchants  meet.  —  The  French 
word,  bourse,  is  now  more  used  than  the  Eng- 
lish form,  burse.  —  See  BuRSE. 

b6u§E  (b6z),  V.  re.  [Dut.  buy  sen;  Fr.  boire,  to 
drink.]  \i.  boused  ;  pp.  bousing,  boused.] 
To  drink  intemperately  or  lavishly.       Spenser. 

t  b6u§E,  or  b6uZE,  re.  Liquor ;  drink.  Massinger. 

fBdUijE  (boz),  V.  a.    To  swallow.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

BOUST-RO-PHB'DON  [bbust-ro-fe'don,  CI.  P.  Cyc. 
Brande;  l)biist-r6f'e-dSn,  Sm.],  re.  \Gr.  fiouarpo- 
ipfibov ;  (^ou\,  an  ox,  and  arpttpu),  to  turn.]  A 
mode  of  writing,  found  in  early  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, from  right  to  left,  and  then  turning  from 
left  to  right,  as  an  ox  ploughs.  Bosworth. 

b6u'ijy  (bo'ze),  a.    Drunken  ;  boosy.      Dryden. 

BOUT,  re.     [It.  botta,  a  blow.] 

1.  A  trial ;  an  attempt ;  a  contest.    HalliweU. 

When  do  I  begin  my  bloody  bout.  Percy's  Jiel. 

2.  [A.  S.  bugan,  to  bend ;  bogeM,  bent.]  A 
turn ;  a  going  and  returning,  as  of  a  plough 
across  a  field  ;  as  much  of  an  action  as  is  per- 
formed at  one  time. — See  Bought. 

The  prince  has  taken  me  in  his  train,  so  that  I  am  in  no 
danger  of  starving  for  this  bout.  Goldsmith. 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  Milton. 

BdU-  tMDE  '  (b8-tild'),  re.  [Fr.]  An  act  of  caprice ; 
a  whim ;  a  fancy.  *  Swift. 

BOUT'ANT,  u,.    See  Arc-boutant. 

\  BOUTEFEU (hot' iS),n.  [Fr.]  An  incendiary  : 
—  one  who  kindles  feuds.  Bacon. 

t  BOU'TI-SALE  (bo'te-sal),  re.  A  sale  at  a  cheap 
rate,  as  booty  is  commonly  sold.  Sir  J.Hayward. 

BOUTS-RIMES  (ho'te-mS.'),n.  pi.  [Fr.]  Rhymes 
to  be  filled  up  and  made  into  verses.    Johnson. 

BO'VATE,  re.  [L.  bovata  ;  bos,  bovis,  an  ox.]  As 
much  land  as  one  yoke  of  oxen  can  plough  in 
a  year  ;  an  ox-gang.  Burn. 

BO'VEY-COAL,  re.  (Min.)  A  name  applied  to 
wood-coal  found  in  abundance  at  Bovey  Heath- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  |,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   pArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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field,  in  England.  Formations  of  this  kind  of' 
coal  are  much  more  recent  than  those  of  min- 
eral coal.  Humble. 

fBO'VI-FOEM,  a.  [L.  bos,  bovis,  an  ox,  and 
forma,  form.]    Formed  like  an  ox.   Cudworth. 

BO'VINE  [bo'vin,  Sm.  R. ;  bo'vSn,  A'.],  a.  [LowL. 
bovinus ;  bos,  bovis,  an  ox.]  Relating  to  bulls, 
oxen,  and  cows.  -P-  C'yc. 

BOVV,  )J.  a.     [A.  S.  buffan,  to  bend;  But.  buigen  ; 
Ger.  biegen.]  [i.  bowed  ;  pp.  BOWING,  bowed.] 
]..  To  bend;  to  inflect ;  to  curve. 

Where  the  bowed  welkin  slow  doth  bend.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  to  stoop  or  incline  in  token  of 
respect  or  submission.  "They  bowed  them- 
selves to  the  ground  before  him."  2  Kings  ii.  15. 

3.  To  turn  towards  in  condescension. 

.  bow  down  thine 
Fn.  xxxi.  1, 2. 


In  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust; 
ear  to  me  ;  deliver  me  speedily. 


4.  To  depress  ;  to  crush. 

And  added  woes  may  bow  me  to  the  ground.        Pope. 
BoW,  0.  m.     1.  To  bend  ;  to  be  inflected. 

Like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows.  Shak. 

2.  To  stoop  J  to  incline. 

The  people  bowed  down  upon  their  knees  to  drink  water. 

JudgeB  vii.  G. 

3.  To  incline  in  token  of  respect  or  submis- 
sion. 

Wheresoe'er  she  turned  her  face,  they  bowed.     Dryden. ' 

B6\V  (b'liu),  n.  [Gael,  bogh ;  "W.  bw,  bwa  ;  Scot. 
boo.  —  Ger.  benge;  Dan.  bue.'\ 

1.  An  act  of  respect,  reverence,  or  submis- 
sion.    "  Obsequious  bows."  Cowper. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  rounding  part  of  a  ship's  side 
forward,  beginning  where  the  planks  arch  in- 
wards, and  terminating  where  they  close  at  the 
stem  or  prow.  Falconer. 

jg®=  "  Bow  of  a  ship,  rhyming  with  cow.^'  Walker. 
So-  Sm.  &.  Wb.,  and  so  pronounced  by  seamen  ;  yet  it 
is  placed  under  the  other  pronunciation  of  the  word 
(bo)  by  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  &  K. 

BOW,  ».     [Goth,  bingan,  to  bend ;  A.  S.  bugan.'] 

1.  An  instrument  for  shooting  arrows.  "Take 
•  ■  •  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow."         Gen.  xxvii.  3. 

2.  A  rainbow.  "  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud 
.  .  .  for  a  token  of  a  covenant."        Gen.  ix.  13. 

3.  Any  thing  curved ;  as,  "  The  bow  of  a  sad- 
dle, of  a  yoke,  or  of  a  knot." 

4.  {Mus.)  The  instrument  with  which  the 
sound  is  made  upon  the  strings  of  the  viol,  &c. 

t  BO W'A-BLE  (bo'ii-bl),  a.    Flexible.    Wodroephe. 

BOW'-BEAR-ipil,  n.  An  under  officer  of  the  for- 
est. '     Cowell. 

BO  W— BELL,  n.  A  cockney  ;  —  one  born  within 
hearing  of  the  Bow-bells,  or  the  bells  of  Bow 
Church,  in  London.  Halliwell. 

BOW'— BENT  (bo'bent),  u.     Crooked,  like  a  bow. 
A  sibyl  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age.  MUUm. 

BOW'— BOlf ,  n.  A  young  archer  ;  —  an  appella- 
tion for  Cupid.  "  His  heart  cleft  with  the  blind 
how-boy's  butt-shaft."  Shak. 

BOW'-COM-PASS,  n.  1.  A  beam  of  wood  or  brass, 
with  three  long  screws  that  bend  a  lath  of  wood 
or  of  steel  to  any  arch  ;  —  used  in  describing 
segments  of  large  circles.  Weak. 

2.  A  small  instrument  used  by  draughtsmen 
for  describing  circles  with  ink.  Francis. 

BOW'-DRILL,  n.  A  drill  which  is  worked  by  a 
bow  and  string.  Francis. 

t  Bb Wje:l,  D.  ffi.    To  disembowel.  Hall. 

BOW^'ELLED  (bofi'eld),  p.  a.  Having  bowels  or 
a  belly :  —  having  a  cavity.  Thomson. 

B0\^'5L-l£sS,  a.  Without  tenderness  or  pity; 
merciless.     "  Bowelless  unto  others."  Browne. 

BoW?L§,M.pZ.  \¥T.boyaux;  It. budello.']  1.  The 
intestines ;  the  inner  parts,  including  the  heart. 

He  smote  him  therewith  in  the  fifth  rib,  and  shed  out  hie 
bowels.  2  Sam.  xx.  10. 

2.  The  interior  part  of  any  thing.  "  Iii  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain."  Addison. 

3.  The  seat  of  pity  or  of  kindness. 

Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his 
brother.  <?en.  ^Uii.  30. 

BOW'^R,  n.     1.     [Eng.  bow.]     One  who  bows. 
2.  {Naut.)  An  anchor  at  the  bow  of  a  ship  ; 


an  anchor,  the  cable  of  which-is  bent  and  reeved 
through  the  hawse-hole.  Dana. 

3.  (Anat.)  The  flexor  muscle.  Spenser. 

4.  [A.  S.  bur,   a  cottage  ;    Ger. .  bauer.']     A 
small  dwelling  ;  a  cottage  ;  an  abode.    Spenser. 

5.  t  A  retired  chamber  or  room.         Spenser. 

6.  A  place  of  shelter,  or  a  shady  recess  in  a 
garden. 

Hand  in  hand  alone  tliey  passed 
On  to  their  blissful  bower.  Milton. 

BoW'^R,  V.  a.     To  embower  ;  to  enclose.    Sha/i. 

t  BoW'fR,  V.  u.     To  lodge.  Spenser. 

b6Wer-IC,  n.  A  well  descended  by  steps.  [In- 
dia.]' Weale. 

BoWer-Y,  o.    Full  of  bowers  ;  shady.    Tickell. 

BOWGE,  V.  n.    See  Bouge.'  Johnson. 

BOlV'GEACE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  frame  of  old  rope  or 
junk,  placed  round  the  bows  and  sides  of  a  ves- 
sel, to  prevent  ice  from  injuring  her.        Dana. 

BOW'-HAN^D,  n.     1.    (Archery.)  The  left  hand, 

that  holds  the  bow.  Nares.    Spenser. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  right  hand,  that  draws  the  bow. 

BOW'ip-KNlPE  (bo'?-nlf),  n.  A  large  knife  or 
dagger,  used  as  a  weapon,  and  carried  by  hunt- 
ers in  the  South-western  part  of  the  United 
States  ;  —  so  named  from  the  inventor.  Bartlett. 

BoWjNG,  p.  a.    Bending  down  ;  making  a  bow. 

BoWjNG-LY,  a(^.    In  a  bending  manner.   Huloet. 

B0W'-KN6t  (bo'not),  re.  A  kind  of  loose  knot, 
easily  untied.  Halliwell. 

BOWL  (bol),  re.  [A.  S.  bolla ;  Gael,  bol ;  Dan. 
bolle ;  Sw.  bol ;  W.  buelin,  a  round  vessel.] 

1.  A  vessel  to  hold  liquids,  rather  wide  than 
deep.     "  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine."  Shak. 

2.  The  hollow  part  of  any  thing ;  as,  "  The 
bowl  of  a  spoon," 

II  BOWL  (bol),  [b51,  S.  W.  J.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ;  btiul, 
P.  E.  Ja.  R.;  bbiil  or  bai,  F.],  re.  [Ger.  boll; 
Gael,  ball ;  Corn,  bolla  ;  It.  balla ;  Sp.  bolla ;  Fr. 
boiile.]  A  round  mass  or  ball  of  wood,  general- 
ly used  for  play.  Watts. 
J^" "  Many  respectable  speakers  pronounce  this 
word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  howl,  the  noise  made  by  a 
dog.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and  Mr.  Perry 
declare  for  it ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  and  Mr.  Smith  pronounce  it  as  the  vessel  to  hold 
liquor,  rhyming  with  hole.  I  remember  having  been 
corrected  by  Mr.  Garrick  for  pronouncing  it  like  howl, 
and  am,  upon  the  whole,  of  opinion,  that  pronouncing 
it  as  I  have  marked  it  is  the  preferable  mode,  though 
tlie  least  analogical.  But  as  the  vessel  has  indispu- 
tably this  sound,  it  is  rendering  the  language  still 
more  irregular  to  give  the  ball  a  different  one.  The 
inconvenience  of  this  irregularity  is  often  perceived 
in  the  word  bow.  To  have  the  same  word  signify 
dilTerent  things  is  the  fate  of  all  languages  ;  but  pro- 
nouncing the  same  word  differently,  to  signify  differ- 
ent things,  is  multiplying  difficulties  without  neces- 
sity."    Walker. 

II  BOWL  (bol  or  biiiil),  v.  a.  \i.  BOWLED ;  pp.  BOWL- 
ING, BOWLED.] 

1.  To  roll  as  a  bowl.  Shak. 

2.  To  pelt  with  any  thing  rolled.  Shak. 

II  BOWL  (b51  or  biifil),  v.  re.  To  play  at  bowls.  Shak. 

]|  BOWL'-AL-LEY,  n.  Same  as  Bowling-alley. 

BOWL'DER  (bol'der),  re.  (Geol.)  A  large,  round 
stone  ;  a  fragment  or  lump  broken  off  a  rock  or 
cliff,  and  bearing  marks  of  abrasion  and  trans- 
port. Bowlders  usually  differ  from  the  rocks 
they  overlie,  and  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  embedded  in  the  clays  and  sands  of 
the  diluvial  formation,  and  often  a  great  distance 
from  the  rock  from  which  they  were  detached. 
— "Written  also  boulder.  Brande. 

BOWL'D^R,  a.  Applied  to  large,  round  stones, 
pebbles,  or  fragments  of  rocks,  or  to  walls  built 
with  pebbles.  Francis. 

BOW'-LEG,  7s.    A  crooked  leg.  Bp.  Taylor. 

BO  W'-LEGGED  (bo'legd),  a.   Having  crooked  legs. 

II  BOWL'^R,  or  BoVirL'^R,  re.  One  who  bowls,  or 
plays  at  bowls.  B.  Jonson. 

BOW'L^SS,  a.    Having  no  bow.  Pollok. 

BOWLINE,  or  BOVV'LINE,  [bo'ljn,  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
bofl'ljn,  S.W.  J.  E.  F. ;  bo'Iin,  Ja.C],  re.  .  [Fr. 


bouline.']  {Naut.)  A  rope  leading  forward  from 
the  leech  of  a  square  sail,  to  keep  the  leech 
well  out  when  sailing  close-hauled. 

On  a  bowline,  or  on  a  taut  bowline,  said  of  a  vessel 
when  she  is  close-hauled.  —  Bowline  bridle,  the  span 
on  the  leech  of  the  sail  to  which  the  bowline  is  tog- 
gled. Dana. 


BOWL'ING,  or  B0Wl'(NG, 
Bowline. 


Bowline See 

Harris. 


II  BOWL'JNG,  re.  The  act  or  the  art  of  throwing 
bowls.  Sanderson. 

II  BOWL'ING-AL'LSY,  a.  A  place  for  bowling; 
a  bowl-alley.  Nares. 

H  BOWL'ING-GREEN,  re.  A  level  piece  of  ground, 
kept  smooth  for  playing  with  bowls.       Bentley. 

II  BOWL'ING-GRotJND,  re.    Bowling-green. 

B.  Jonson. 
BOW'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  bow'men.    An  archer. 

The  noise  of  the  horsemen  and  bowmen.  Jer.  iv.  29. 

BO Wman,  n.  {Naut^  One  who  rows  at  the  bow 
of  a  boat ;  a  bow-oar.  Smart. 

BO\V'-OAR,  re.     {Naut.)  A  bowman.  Clarke. 

BOW'NBT,  re.  A  net  made  of  twigs  bowed.  Todd. 
BOW'PEN,  n.   A  metallic  pen  for  ruling.    Clarke. 

BO\^'PIECE,  n.  A  piece  of  ordnance  carried  in 
the  bow  of  a  ship.  Smart. 

BOW'— SAW,  n.  A  sawwith  a  narrow  blade,  used 
for  cutting  wood  into  curves.  Weale. 

BOWSE,  V.  re.  {Naiit.)  To  haul  or  pull  upon  a 
tackle.  Falconer. 

BOW'-SHOT  (b6'sh5t),  re.  The  space  which  an 
arrow  shot  from  a  bow  may  pass.     Gen.  xxi.  16. 

BOW'SPKIt  (ho'sprit),  n.  [Dut.  boegspriet ;  Fr. 
beaupre ;  bow  and  sprit."]  {Naut.)  A  boom  or 
spar  which  projects  over  the  stem  of  a  vessel  to 
carry  the  sail  forward;  —  sometimes  written 
boltsprit. 

t  BOVVS'SEN  (boii'sn),  v.  «..    To  drench.    Carew. 

BOWSTRING,  «.     1.  The  string  of  a  bow.    "Cu- 
pid's bowstring ."  Shak. 
2.  An  instrument  for  strangling,  in  Turkey. 

BOWSTRING,  V.  a.  To  strangle  or  execute  with 
the  bowstring.  Byron. 

BOW'STRINGED,  a.  Having  a  bowstring.  Ed.  Rev. 

BOW-WIN'DOW,  re.  {Arch.)  A  window  pro- 
jecting from  the  general  face  of  a  building,  of  a 
curved  or  polygonal  form,  and  having  its  base 
on  the  ground  :  —  called  also  bay-vyindow.  — 
See  Bay-window.  Francis. 

BOW'-WOW,  re.    The  loud  bark  of  a  dog.  Booth. 

t  BO  WY:5R  (bo'yer),  re.     1.  One  who  uses  a  bow  ; 

an  archer  ;  a  bowman.  Dry  den . 

2.  A  maker  of  bows.  Ascham. 

BOx,  n.  [Gr.  irii|os ;  L.  buzus,  a  box-tree,  or  box- 
wood ;  A.  S.  §  Sp.  box;  Dut.  bvx\  Fr.  buis.] 
{Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  whose  wood,  very 
hard  and  smooth,  is  much  used  by  wood  en- 
gravers and  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  and 
mathematical  instruments,  combs,  knife-han- 
dles, &c. ;  Buxus  sempervirens.  A  dwarf  va- 
riety is  cultivated  in  gardens  as  an  edging  to 
borders.  Loudon, 

BOX,  re.  [A.  S.  box  ;  Gael,  bocsa  ;  Dut.  b'us ;  Ger, 
bllchse ;  w .  blwch.] 

1.  A  case  made  of  wood  or  other  material. 

2.  The  quantity  of  any  thing  contained  in  a 
box.    "  A  box  of  oranges."  *  Craig. 

3.  A  money-chest.  Spenser. 

4.  An  enclosure  with  seats,  in  the  playhouse. 
"  The  boxes  and  the  pit."  Dryden. 

5.  The  driver's  seat  on  a  stage-coach.     Craig. 

6.  A  hollow  tube  in  a  pump,  closed  by  a  valve. 

7.  A  cylindrical  hollow  iron  in  the  nave  of 
wheels,  in  which  the  axle  turns. 

8.  {Carp.)  A  trough  for  cutting  mitres. 

9.  A  present  ;  as,  "  A  Christmas  box," 
"  Pillemaille,  such  a  box  as  our  London  pren- 
tices beg  withal  before  Christmas."      Cotgrave, 

Box  drain,  an  underground  drain,  built  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  of  a  rectangular  section.  Weale, 

BOX,  re.  [Ger.  pochen,  to  beat ;  W.  bach,  the 
cheek.]  A  blow  on  the  head  or  ear,  given  by 
the  hand.  Addison. 
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BOX,  0.  a.      \i.  BOXED  ;  pp.  BOXING,  BOXED.] 

Boxed  in  a  chair  the  beau  impatient  Bits.  Smft. 

1.  To  strike  with  the  hand.     "They  hox  her 
about  the  ears."  North. 

2.  To  enclose  as  in  a  box. 

To  box  a  tree.,  to  make  an  incision  so  as  to  allow 
tlie  sap  to  escape. 

To  box  the  compass,  to  rehearse  the  tliirty-two  points 
of  it  in  their  proper  order. 

BOX,  V.  n.    To  fight  with  the  fist.        L'Estrange. 

B6x'EN  (bok'sn),  u,.     1.  Made  of  box.     "  Boxen 

hautboy."  Gay. 

2.  Resembling  box.     "  BoxenYme.''  Dry  den. 

B6x'5R,  n.  One  who  boxes  ;  a  pugilist.  Churchill. 

BOX'hAul,  v.  a.  {Naut.)  To  wear  a  vessel  by 
backing  the  head-sails.  Dana. 

BOX'hAul-ING,  n.  (Naut.)  The  act  of  wearing 
a  vessel  by  backing  the  head-sails. 

BOX'ING,  re.     1.  The  act  of  fighting  with  the  fist. 

2.  pi.  (Arch.')  The  cases  into  which  the  shut- 
ters of  a  window  are  folded.  Gwilt. 

3.  pi.  (Among   millers.)    Coarse   flour   sepa- 
rated in  the  process  of  bolting.  Brahde. 

BOX'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Putting  into  a  box. 

2.  Fighting  with  the  fist. 
BOX'IR-ON  (-i-urn),  re.     A  hollow  flat-iron  which 
is  heated  by  something  put  in  i£  Simmons. 

BOX'THORN,  n  (Bot.)  The  English  name  of 
the  genus  of  plants  Lycium.  Craig. 

BOX'-TREE,  «.  (Bot.)  The  English  name  of  the 
genus  of  plants  Buxus.  — See  Box.       Loudon. 

BOX'WOOD  (-wfid),  re.  The  fine,  hard-grained 
wood  of  the  box-tree  ;  —  much  used  by  wood- 
engravers  and  for  musical  instruments.    Craig 

BO'?,  re.  [Jo/iresore  gives  Ger.  bv.be,  and  says,  "  The 
etymology  is  not  agreed  on."  —  Gr.  TraTc,  ffoliirnis 
(Spartan  noip.  W.  Smith) ;  L,  puer,  pupus  ;  Pr. 
page.  —  Ger.  buhe  ;  Dan.  peg;  Sw.  poike. — 
W.bachgen;  Gael.6o&a7i;  Arm.,  bovhon.  —  Pers. 
buch.  —  Halliwell  and  Wright  give,  "  Boye,  A.  S  , 
a  lad  servant "  ;  yet  the  word  boye  is  not  found 
in  the  A.  S".  Dictionary  of  Lye,  nor  in  that  of 
Bosworth.  —  In  the  Manks  language  the  word 
for  boy  is  bwoie,  being  substantially  the  same 
word.]  A  male  child  ;  a  male  person  or  youth 
under  the  age  of  puberty  ;  —  sometimes  used  in 
contempt  for  a  young  man. 

To  beggars  and  to  boys.  Piers  Ploughman, 

BOY,  V.  a.  To  treat  or  represent  in  the  manner 
of  a  boy.     [r.] 

And  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness.       Shah. 

BOY'AR,  n.  A  Greek  or  a  Muscovite  nobleman 
or  grandee.  Crabb. 

BOr.au  (ho-yo'),n.  [Er.]  (Fori!.)  A  ditch  cov- 
ered with  a  parapet,  serving  as  a  communication 
between  two  trenches.         Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

BOif'BLlND,  a.  Undiscerning,  like  a  boy.  "  So 
boyblind  and  foolish."  ■  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

BOY'HOOD  (boS'hud),  re.  The  state  of  being  a  boy. 
"  Look  at  him  in  his  boyhood."  Swift. 

BOY'ISH,  a.  1.  Belonging  to  a  boy.  "Even  from 
my  boyish  days."  Shak. 

2.  Childish;  puerile. 

Young  men  take  up  ^ome  English  poet  without  knowing 
wherein  ne  is  defective,  where  . .  .  boyish  and  trifiiug.  J}ryden. 

BOY'ISH-LY,  ad.   In  a  boyish  manner ;  childishly. 

BOY'ISH-NESS,  re.  The  manners  of  a  boy  ;  child- 
ishness. Shenoood. 

BOY'I§M,  n.    1.  Puerility  ;  childishness.  Dryden. 

2.  The  state  of  being  a  boy.     "  The  boyism 

of  the  brothers."  Warton. 

BOYN,  re.  A  vat  or  tub  used  in  making  cheese, 
&c.  Loudon. 

BOY'SHIP,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a 
boy;  boyhood,     [k.]  "  Beaumont. 

BOY'^'-PLAY  (biiiz'pla),  re.  The  play  of  a  boy  ; 
boyish  sport.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

BEA-BAN'TjNE,  M.  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Brabant. 

fBRAB'BLE,  re.  A  brawl ;  a  clamorous  contest. 
"  In  the  streets  ...  in  private  brabble."    Shak. 


f  BEAB'BLE,  V.  re.  [Dut.  brabbelen,  to  stammer.] 
To  clamor ;  to  wrangle.  Sidney. 

tBRAB'BLE-MENT,  re.  Contentious  language  ;  a 
noisy  quarrel ;  a  brabble.  Holland. 

t  BRAB'BL^R,  re.    A  clamorous  fellow-         Shak. 

BRAB'BLJNG,  re.  The  act  of  clamoring.  "  The 
brabbling  of  Tyndale's  tongue."      Sir  T.  More. 

BRAB'BLING-LY,  ad.  In  a  brabbling  manner. 
"  Neither  bitterly  nor  brabblingly ."  Jewel. 

BEAC'CATE,  a.  [L.  bracciB,  breeches  ;  braeatus, 
breeched.]  (Ornith.)  Having  the  feet  concealed 
by  feathers  descending  from  the  tibiae.  Brandc. 

BRACE,  V.  a.     [Sp.  bracear;   Fr.  irasser.]      [«'. 

BRACED  ;  pp.  BRACING,  BRACED.] 

1.  To  bind;  to  tie  up  closely  with  bandages. 

The  women  of  Cliina,  by  bracing  them  from  infancy,  have 
very  httle  feet.  Locke. 

2.  To  strain  up  ;  to  make  tense  ;  as,"  To  brace 
a  drum." 

3.  To  supply  with  braces  or  with  what  may 
give  strength ;  as,  "  To  brace  a  beam." 

4.  (Naut.)  To  turn  horizontally,  as  a  yard. 

To  brace  up,  (JVaiit.)  to  lay  the  yard  more  fore-and- 
aft. —  To  brace  in,  to  lay  it  nearer  athwart-ships.  —  To 
brace  to,  to  brace  the  head  yards  a  little  aback,  in 
tacking  or  wearing.  Dana. 

BRACE,  re.  1.  [L.  brachium ;  Fr.  bras^  A  cinc- 
ture ;  a  bandage.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  holds  any  thing  tight.  "  The 
braces  of  a  war-drum."  Derham. 

3.  pi.  Straps  for  supporting  a  carriage. 

4.  pi.  Straps  or  strings  for  supporting  trou- 
sers, or  keeping  tight  any  part  of  dress ;  sus- 
penders. 

5.  Armor  for  the  arm.  Shak. 

6.  Two  of  the  same  kind ;  a  couple  ;  a  pair. 
"  Fifty  brace  of  pheasants."  Addison. 

7.  (Arch.)  An  inclined  piece  of  timber  placed 
near  and  across  the  angles  in  the  frame  of  a 
building,  in  order  to  strengthen  it.  "When  it 
abuts  against  a  rafter  it  is  usually  called  a  strut. 

,     Brande. 

8.  (Printing.)  A  crooked  line  [5],  enclos- 
ing a  passage  or  lines  which  ought  to  be  taken 
together,  as  in  a  triplet.  Johnson. 

9.  (Mech.)  A  curved  instrument  of  iron  or 
wood,  to  receive  and  move  small  boring  tools 
called  bitts.  Francis. 

10.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  ropes  by  which  a 
yard  is  turned  about.  Dana. 

Syn.  —  See  Pair.  . 

BRACED,  a.  (Her.)  Noting  charges 
when  folded  or  interlaced  to- 
gether. 

BEAOB'L^T  [bras'l?t,  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  briSs'let, 
S.],  re.  [Fr.  bracelet,  from  L. 
brachium,  arm.  —  W.  breichled.'] 

1.  An  ornament  for  the  arm. 

2.  A  piece  of  defensive  armor  anciently  used 
to  cover  the  arm ;  bracer.  Phillips. 

BRA'cpE,  re.     1.  One  that  braces  or  binds. 

2.  A  cincture  ;  a  bandage.  Wiseman. 

3.  An  astringent  medicine.  Johnson. 

4.  Armor  for  the  arm ;  bracelet. 

Upon  hia  arm  he  wore  a  gay  bracer. 
And  by  his  side  a  sword  and  a  buckler. 


B.  Jonson. 


Cliaucer. 
[Old  Fr.  brachet ;  Fr.  braque.] 


t  BEACH,     , 
t  BEACHE,  ! 

1.  A  bitch  hound.  Burton. 

2.  A  pointer  or  setting  dog.  Shak. 
BEA€HIAI.  (br&k'yjl  or  bra'ke-al)  [brSk'y?!,  S.  W. 

J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  C. ;  br&k'e-alj  P. ;  bv5'ke-j1,  Sm.], 
a.     [Gr.  Ppaj^iwv,  the  arm ;  L.  brachium.']     Be- 
longing to  the  arm ;  as,  "  Brachial  nerves,  ves- 
sels," &c.  Brande. 
BEACH'J-ATB,   a.     (Bot.)  Having  arms        yi 
or  branches  usually  placed  opposite  to      w^ 
each  other,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  ^  vi^ 
the  main  stem,  and  crossing  each  other     y/^ 
alternately.                                 Loudon. 

BRA£;H'I-P-P6d,  re.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  order 
Braehiopoda. 

BEAjCH-I-6p'0-DA,  re.  [Gr.  ffpa^iuv,  an  arm,  and 
mbi,  mS6s,  a  foot.]  (Zoiil.)  An  order  of  aceph- 
alous inequilateral  bivalve  moUusks,  having  two 
long,  fleshy,  ciliated,  spiral  arms.  Brande. 


BEACH'MAN  (bri'msin),  re. 
See  Bra'min. 


A  Hindoo  priest.  — 


BRAjEH'Y-CAT-A-L£c'TJC,  re.  [Gr.  fiftLjibs,  short, 
and  Kara7.r)KTiK6^,  deficient.]  (Pros.)  A  vefse 
wanting  two  syllables. 


BRA-£HYG'EA-PHPR,  re.  A  short-hand  writer ; 
a  stenographer ;  a  stenographist.  Gayton. 

BEA-eHtG'RA-PHY  (bra-kig'r?-fe),  re.  [Gr.  /Jpa- 
;^(js,  short,  and  ypdipui,  to  write.]  The  art  of 
writing  in  short-hand  or  by  abbreviations ;  ste- 
nography. Granville. 

BEA-€H'YL'0-pY,  re.  [Gr.  Ppa^Os,  short,  and  Uyos, 
discourse.]     Concise  or  laconic  speech.   Crabb. 

BEA-CHYP'T^R-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  Ppaxiis,  short,  and 
TTTtpov,  awing.]  ( OrreiYA.)  Short-winged.  Smart. 

BEA-CHYS'TO-CHEONE,  re.  [Gr.  (Ipax'i'ros,  short- 
est, and  ;\;p(5i'of,  time.]  (Geom.)  A  curve  which 
possesses  this  property,  that  a  body  setting  out 
from  any  point,  as  A,  and  impelled  solely  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  will  reach  another  point  of 
it,  as  B,  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  could  reach 
the  same  point  by  following  any  other  path.  It 
is  called  also  the  curve  of  quickest  descent,  and 
is  the  same  as  the  cycloid.  Davis. 

BEAC'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Making  tense  ;  binding, 
2.  Invigorating  ;  as,  "  A  bracing  air." 

BE.4CK,  re.  [A.  S.  bracan,  to  break  ;  Dut.  breuk, 
a  fracture.]  A  breach ;  a  break ;  a  flaw ;  a 
crack.     "  A  brack  in  the  stuflT."        Beau.  ^  Fl. 

BRACK'EN  (brSk'kn),  14,  A  fern  ;  a  brake.  [North 
of  Eng.  and  Scot.]  Halliwell.     Craig, 

BRACK'^T,  re.  [Gr.  jipaxioiv,  an  arm  ;  L.  brachi- 
um ;  It.  braccio.) 

1.  (Arch.  &  Mech.)  A  stay  or  support  for 
shelves,  busts,  shafting,  &c.,  placed  against  the 
wall.  "  Shelves  laid  upon  brackets,"  Mortimer. 

2.  (Ship-building.)  One  of  the  short  crooked 
timbers  used  to  support  the  gratings  of  a  ship. 

Falconer. 

3.  (Gunnery.)  The  cheek  of  the  carriage  of 
a  mortar.  Crabb. 

4:.  pi.  (Printing.)  Hooks  [thus]  to  enclose 
something  ;  —  called  also  crotchets. 

BEACK'pT,  V.  a.  [i.  bracketed  ;  pp.  bracket- 
ing, BRACKETED.]  To  enclose  in,  or  connect, 
by  brackets.  Barker. 

BEACK'5T-ING,  re.  (Arch.)  The  series  of  wooden 
ribs  used  for  supporting  cornices  executed  in 
plaster.  Ogilvie. 

BRACK'ISH,  a.  [Dut.  §  Dan.  brak,  saltish.]  Salt- 
ish ;  somewhat  salt.  Bacon. 

BEACK'ISH-NESS,  re.   Saltness  in  a  small  degree. 

t  BEAOK'Y,  a.     Brackish.  Drayton. 

BEACT,  re.  [L.  bractea,  a  thin  leaf  of  metal,  gold 
leaf.]  (Bot.)  The  last  leaf,  leaflet,  or  set  of 
leaves,  that  intervenes  between  the  true  leaves 
and  the  calyx  of  a  plant ;  the  leaf  at  the  base 
of  a  flower  on  the  outside  of  the  calyx.  P.  Cyc. 

BRlC'TE-^,n.  (Bot.)  [L.  pi.,  thin 
leaves  of  metal."]  Leaves  at  the  base 
of  a  flower ;  bracts. 

BEAC'TJl-AL,  a.  (Boi.)  Furnished  with 
bracts  ;  bracteate.  Brande. 

BEAC'T^-ATE,  a.     (Bot.)  Bracteal.  Craig. 

BRAC'T¥-0-LATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  plants 
which  have  little  bracts.  Brande. 

BRMD-  [A.  S.]  An  initial  syllable  signifying 
broad;  as,  .Brat^ford,  broad  ford.  Gibson.. 

BEAD,  re.  [A.  S.  br<ed,  that  which  is  spread; 
Dan.  braad,  a  prick.]  A  sort  of  nail  having  a 
slight  projection  on  one  side,  at  the  upper  end, 
instead  of  a  round  head  with  a  shoulder.  Moxon. 

BEAD'— AWL,  re.  The  smallest  boring  tool  used 
by  a  carpenter.  Weale. 

BEAD'Y-POD,  re.  [Gr.  /JpaSij,  slow,  and  t!o(k, 
7roiiiSf,'a  foot.]  (Zobl.)  One  of  a  family  of  eden- 
tate mammals,  including  the  two-toed  and 
three-toed  sloths.  Brande. 

BEAg,  v.  re.  [Dut.  braggeren ;  Old  Fr.  bragueur ; 
Gael,  brag.']      [i.    BRAGGED  ;    pp.  BRAGGING, 

BRAGGED.] 
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BRANDER 


To  boast;    to   vaunt:  —  with  of  before  the 
thing  boasted.  Shak. 

Verona  brage  of  him 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-governed  youth  Shak, 

BrAg,  n.    1.  A  boast ;  a  vaunt.  Shak. 

2.  The  thing  boasted.     "  Beauty  is  nature's 
brag."  Milton. 

3.  A  game  at  cards.  Chambers. 

t  BrAg,  u..    Proud ;  boasting.  Bale. 

BRAG-GA-d6'CI-0  (-do'she-o),  n.  [From  Spen- 
ser's vain-glorious  knight,  Braggadocchio. 
Todd.    It.  bravaccio.']    A  boaster.        Dryden. 

tBEAG'GAE-DISE,  re.     A  bragging.        Minsheu. 

t  BRAg'GAR-DI§M,  n.    Boastfulness.  Shak. 

BrAg'GART,  n.     [Gael,  bragair ;  It.  bravaccio  ; 
Old  Fr.  bragard^    A  vain  boaster. 
It  will  come  to  pass 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass,  Shak. 

BrAg'GART,  a.  Boastful;  vainly  ostentatious. 
"  The  "strutting  and  lying  independence  of  a 
braggart  philosophy."  Burke. 

BRAg'GJR,  re.  [Old  Fr.  bragueur.']  One  who 
brags ;  a  boaster.  Bale. 

t  BRAg'iS^T,  re.  [W.  bragod,  or  bragawd.'\  A 
sweet  drink ;  a  kind  of  mead.  Chaucer. 

BRAg'BING,  p.  a.    Boasting;  praising  one's  self. 
Thou  coward  I  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars  ?  Shak. 

BRAg'GJNG,  re.  The  act  of  boasting.  "His 
menacing  and  bold  bragging."  Hall. 

BRAg'GING-LY,  ad.    Boastingly.  Maine, 

t  BRAG'L^SS,  u..    "Without  a  boast.  Shak. 

t  BRAG'LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  boast  of;  finely. 

How  braglg  it  begins  to  budl  Spenser. 

BRAH'MA,  I  „.   (Hindoo  Myth.)  The  first  person 
BRA 'MA,     )  of  the  trinity  ;  the  creator.      Ency. 

BRAH-MA'JC,  a.  Braminical. — See  Bramini- 
OAL.  P.  Cyc. 

BEAH'MAN,  re.     Same  as  Brahmin. 

BRAH-mAn'JC,  a.     Braminical.  Coleridge. 

BKAH'MIN,  n.  A  Hindoo  priest ;  one  of  the  first 
of  the  four  castes  of  the  Hindoos.  —  See  Bra- 

MIN. 

BRAID  (brad),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bredan;  Dut.  brey- 
den.]  [i.  ukaided  ;  pp.  braiding,  braided.] 
To  weave  together ;  to  plat ;  to  intertwine. 
*'  Osier  wands  braided  into  a  basket."      Boyle. 

BRATD,  re.  A  texture;  something  braided  ;  a  knot. 
"  Twisted  braids  of  lilies."  Milton. 

t  BRAID,  a.  [A.  S.  brad,  deceit.]  Crafty ;  de- 
ceitful. "  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid."  Shak. 

t  BRAid,  ».    A  start,  as  from  sleep.       Sackville. 

t  BRAID,  V,  a.  [Goth,  brigda ;  loel.  bregda,  to 
reproach.]     To  upbraid  ;  to  reproach.     Huloet. 

BR  Ail  (bral),  re.  (iVoswi.)  One  of  the  small  ropes 
by  which  the  lower  corners  of  fore-and-aft  sails 
are  hauled  up.  Dana. 


BRAIL'-UP,  V.  a. 

brails. 


{Naut.)  To  haul  up  by  the 
.  Mar.  Diet. 


BRAIN,  n.     [A.  S.  brtBoen;  Dut.  Ss  Frs.  brein.'] 

1.  The  soft,  whitish  mass,  enclosed  in  the  cav- 
ity of  the  skull,  in  which  the  nerves  and  spinal 
marrow  terminate,  and  which  is  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  sensation  and  reflection. 

2.  The  understanding :  —  in  this  sense  usu- 
ally plural. 

O  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal 
away  their  brains !  Shak. 

3.  Fancy  ;  imagination,    [n.]     Abp.  Sandys. 

BRAIN,  V.  a.    1.  To  dash  out  the  brains.  Dryden. 
2.  t  To  understand.     "  That  brain' d  my  pur- 
pose." Shak. 


BRAINED  (brand  or  bra'ned),  a. 
brains.     "  Brained  like  us." 


Furnished  with 
Shak. 


BRAIN'-FE-V5R,  »•     {.Med.)  An  inflammation  of 
the  brain  ;  phrenitis.  Booth. 

BRAIN'JSH,  a.  Hot-headed  ;  furious,  [r.]  Shak. 

BRAIN'LJSS,  a.    Without  brains ;  silly.-  Hooker. 


BRAIN'-RACK-iNG,    a. 
the  mind. 


BEAiN'— PAN,  re.  The  skull,  containing  the  brain. 
"  In  the  brain-pan  or  skull."  Holland. 

Perplexing ;  harassing 
Phillips. 

BRAiN'SICK,  a.     Diseased  in  the  understanding ; 

deranged.  Shak. 

BRAin'-SICK-LY,  ad.     Weakly  ;  headily.   Shak. 

BRAIN'-SICK-NESS,  n.  Sickness  of  the  brain  ; 
indiscretion;  giddiness.  Holland. 

BRAiN'-SPUN,  a.     Spun  out  of  the  brain.  Hare. 

BrAiRD,  n.  (Scot.)  [A.  S.  brord,  the  first  spire 
of  grass,  corn,  &c.]  The  springing  up  of  seeds, 
or  sprouting  of  grain.  Jamieson. 

BRAiRD,  v.  re.     To  spring  up,  as  seeds.    Loudon. 

BrAit  (brat),  re.  A  name  given  by  jewellers  to 
the  rough  diamond.  Crabb. 

t  BRAKE,  i.  from  break;  no'w broke.  See  Break. 

BRAKE,  re.    [Dan.  br(ek.    See  Break.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  dressing  hemp  or  flax. 

2.  (Agric.)  A  heavy  harrow.  Brande, 

3.  A  machine  for  confining  horses  while  they 
are  shod.    "  Set  up  in  a  brake."  B.  Jonson. 

4.  A  carriage  used  for  breaking  in  horses. 

5.  A  sharp  bit  or  snaffle. 

Like  as  the  brake  within  the  rider's  hand.  Lord  Surrey. 

6.  A  baker's  kneading  trough.  Johnson. 

7.  An  old  instrument  of  torture.  Hollinshed. 

8.  {Mech.)  An  apparatus  used  for  retarding 
the  motion  of  a  wheel  by  friction  on  its  pe- 
riphery. 

9.  [L.  braehium,  an  arm.]  {Nattt.)  A  han- 
dle by  which  a  ship-pump  is  worked.        Dana. 

10.  [Fr.  braquer,  to  point,  as  a  cannon.] 
(Mil.)  That  part  of  a  military  engine  or  battery 
by  which  it  is  turned  to  any  particular  point :  — 
a  battering  engine. 

Not  rams  nor  mighty  brakes  nor  slings  alone.        Fairfax. 

BRAke,  re.  [W.  brig,  a  twig  or  shoot ;  Dan.  bregne, 
a  fern.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  fern ;  Pteris  aquilina. 

Loudon. 

2.  A  thicket  of  brambles  or  brakes.  "  The 
deer  has  sought  the  brake."  W.  Scott. 

BRAKE'MAN,  re.;  pi.  brake'ivien.  One  who  tends 
a  brake  on  a  railroad  car.  Hale. 

BRAKE'-WHEEL,  re.     A  wheel  acted  upon  by  a 

brake.  Weale. 

BRA'KY,  u.     Full  of  brakes  ;  thorny.     Bp.  Hall. 

BKAM'BLE  (brSm'bl),  re.     [A.  S.  brembel;   Dan. 

brambtsr ;  Sw.  brombdr  ;  Ger.  brombeere.'] 
'      1.  A  class  of  spiniferous  shrubs,  of  which  the 
blackberry  is  an  example  ;  Rubus.         Loudon. 

2.  Any  rough,  prickly  shrub.  Shak. 

3.  A  bird.  —  See  Bramblino.  Booth. 

BEAM'BLE-BER'EY,  re.  A  prickly  plant,  and  its 
fruit ;  blackberry.  *'  Cornels  and  bramble-ber- 
ries." Dryden. 

BRAm'BLE-BUSH,  re.  A  collection  of  brambles 
growing  together.  Craig. 

BRAm'BIjED  (brani'bld),  a.  Overgrown  with  bram- 
bles.    "Upon  the  6>'amjfe(i  floor."         Warton. 

BrAm'BLE-FINCH,  re.  Bramblipg,  a  species  of 
finch  :  —  the  Fringilla  montifringilla  of  Lin- 
nseus. 

BRAm'BLE-NET,  re.    A  net  to  catch  birds.  Craig. 

BRAM'BLING,  re.  A  bird ;  the  mountain  chaf- 
finch :  —  called  also  bramble.  Bewick. 

BEAm'BLY,  u,.    Full  of  brambles.         Sherwood. 

BEA'MJN  [br^'min,  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  brSm'jn  or  hra'- 
min,  K.;  bi^m'jn,  IF6.],  re.  A  Hindoo  priest; 
one  of  the  sacerdotal  caste  of  Hindostan  ;  —  al- 
so written  braehman,  brahman,  and  brahmin. 

BRA-MIN'I-CAL;  a.     Relating  to  the  Bramins. 

BRAN,  re.  [Gael,  bran ;  Fr.  bran,']  The  husk  or 
covering  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  which  im- 
mediately covers  the  kernel ;  the  refuse  of  sift- 
ed meal.  Shak, 
[Fr.]  A  horse-lit- 
Cotgrave. 

BRAncH   (12),  re.      [Gr.   ISpaxim",   the   arm;    L. 

braehium,  the  arm  ;  It.  branea ;  Fr.  branche.] 

1.  The  shoot  or  bough  of  a  tree  ;  a  limb. 


BRAn'CARD  (br&ng'kavd), 
ter ;  a  hand-barrow. 


2.  The  offshoot  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  stag's 
horn,  a  candlestick,  a  river,  a  family,  &c. 

3.  Any  distinct  article  or  portion  ;  a  section  ; 
a  subdivision.  "  The  several  branches  of  jus- 
tice and  charity."  Tillotsoii. 

4.  {Naut.)  The  commission  of  a  pilot  of  the 
highest  grade  ;  —  sometimes  called  a.  full  branch, 
in  distinction  from  the  warrant  granted  to  ap- 
prentices or  subordinate  pilots,  which  restricts 
them  to  vessels  of  a  certain  draught.     [U.  S.l 

Souh. 

5.  pi.  {Arch.)  The  ribs  of  groined  arches. 

BRANCH,  13.  re.       \i.  BRANCHED  ;  pp.  BRANCHING, 

BRANCHED.]      To  Spread  in  branches,  or  into 

separate  parts  ;  to  shoot  out.  Bacon. 

To  branch  off,  to  form  branches  ;  to  diverge.  —  To 

branch  out,  to  apeak  diffusively.  .Addison. 

BRAncH,  v.  a.     1.   To   divide   or  form  as  into 
branches.     "  iJrarecAet?  into  canals."       Bacon. 
2.  To  adorn  with  needlework,  representing 
flowers  and  sprigs. 

The  train  whereof  loose  far  behind  her  strayed, 

branched  with  gold  and  pearl  most  richly  wrought,  Spemer. 

BRAnCH'-CHUCK,  re.  (Mech.)  A  chuck  formed 
of  four  branches,  turned  up  at  the  ends,  and 
each  furnished  with  a  screw.  Craig. 

BEAncHED'-WORK  (brinsht'wurk),  n.  {Arch.) 
The  carved  or  sculptured  leaves  and  branches 
on  monuments  and  friezes.  Craig. 

BEAnCH'^E,   re.     1.  One   that  forms  branches. 

"  A  speedy  spreader  and  brancher."       Wotton. 

2.  {Falconry.)  A  young  hawk,  or  other  bird 

which  begins  to  go  from  branch  to  branch.  Cra66. 

BEAnCH'5-RY,  re.  The  vascular  parts  of  fruits  ; 
a  system  of  branches.  Chambers. 

BrAN'CHI-AL,  u..  {Ich.)  Relating  to  the  bran- 
chiae or  gills.  Brande. 

BRjjv'em-JE,  re.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ISpdyxin.'] 
{Ich.)  The  gills  of  aquatic  animals.       Brande. 

BBAncH'!-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
branchy  ;  fulness  of  branches.  Sherwood. 

BRAncH'ING,  p.  a.  Extending  in,  or  having, 
branches.     "  Branching  palm.  Mi'ton. 

BrAnch'ING,  re.  The  act  of  forming  branches  ; 
ramification.  "  The  sciences  with  their  nu- 
merous branchings."  Watts. 

BRAN'jCHl-O-PflD,  re.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  Bran- 
chiopoda. '  Brande. 

BRA^-em-OP' g-DA,n.  pi.  [Gr. /Spdyx"^".  giUs, 
and  Trots,  iroJof,  a  foot.]  (ZoBl.)  A  family  of 
crustaceous  animals  in  which  the  locomotive  or- 
gans fulfil  the  function  of  gills.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

BRAN-€Ht-6s'T5-GAN,  n.  [Gr.  Ppiyxia,  giWs, 
and  ariyia,  to  cover.]  (7cA.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
cartilaginous  fishes,  as  the  sturgeon.      Brande. 

BRAN-EHJ-Os'TS-GOUS,  a.     {Ich.)  Having  cov- 
ered gills,  as  some  fishes.  -  Pennant. 
BRAnCH'LPSS,  a.     Having  no  branches.      Shak. 
BRAnCH'L^T,  n.     A  little  branch.  Crabb. 

BEAncH'-PI-LQT,  re.     {Naut.)  A  pilot  who  has 

a  full  branch. — See  Branch. 
BrAnCH'Y,    a.      Full  of    branches ;    spreading. . 

"  Loppings  of  a  branchy  tree."  Watts. 

BRAnd,  re.  1.  [A.  S.  brand ;  byrnan,  to  burn  ; 
Ger.,  Dut,,  §  Sw.  brand.— Ft. bi'andon.']  A  piece 
of  wood  partly  burnt ;  a  burning  stick.  "  Like 
a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire.  Rogers. 

2.  A  mark  made  by  a  hot  iron  ;  as,  "A  brand 
upon  a  cask."  » 

3.  A^stigma ;  a  mark  of  infamy  ;  —  from  burn- 
ing criminals  with  a  hot  iron.  Bacon. 

■4.  [Goth.  iS[  Icel.  brandur  ;  It.  brando.]  A 
sword  :  — used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  taradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 

Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand.  Milton. 

BRAND,     v.    a.        \i,     BRANDED  ;    pp.    BRANDING, 

BRANDED.]  1.  To  mark  with  a  hot  iron  ;  as, 
"  To  brand  a  criminal." 

2.  To  mark,  in  a  bad  sense  ;  to  stigmatize. 

AH  wit  which  borders  upon  profaneness  deserves  to  be 
branded  for  folly.  TiUolson. 

BEAND'^R,  re.      1.    One  that  brands  :  —  a  naiiie 

given  to  a  gridiron, in  Scotland.  Craig. 

2.  {Ger.   Universities.)  A  name  applied  to  a 

student  during  his  second  term.       Longfelloio. 
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BRANDGOOSE 

BrAnd'GOOSE,  n.    See  Beant,  and  Brent. 

BeAnd'JNG,  p.  a.    Marking  with  a  brand. 

BRAnd'ING-IR-ON  (-I'urn),  n.  An  iron  to  brand 
with ;  a  brand-iron.  Loudon, 

BKAnd'-IR-ON  (-I'urn),  n.     [A.  S.  hrand-isen:\ 

1.  A  branding-iron.  Craig. 

2.  Atrivet  or  tripod  to  set  a  pot  upon.  Huloet. 

BRAN'DJSH,  V.  a.  [It.  brandire;  Fr.  brandir, 
hrandissant.']  \i.  branpished  ;  pp.  bean- 
dishing,  BEANDISHED.] 

1.  To  flourish  as  a  weapon  ;  to  wave  or  shake. 

"When  I  shall  brandish  my  sword  before  them. 

JUzek.  xxxii.  10. 

2.  To  play  with ;  to  flourish.  Locke. 

BRAN'DJSH,  n.  A  flourish  with  a  weapon,  or 
something  held  in  the  hand.  "  Brandishes  of 
the  fan."  Tatler. 

BRAN'DISH-^IR,  «.  One  who  brandishes.  "Those 
brandishers  of  spears."  Chapman. 

BEAN'DISH-ING,  p.  a.  Flourishing  or  waving  as 
with  a  weapon. 

t  BRAN'DLE  (bran'dl),  V.  n.  [Fr.  bramdiller.]  To 
shake.  Cotgrave. 

BRAnd'LJNG,  «.  A  kind  of  worm  used  for  bait. 
"  The  lobworm  and  the  brandling,"        Walton, 

BE  AND'-NEW,  a.  New,  as  from  the  fire  or  forge  ; 
quite  new.  Moss, 

BRAN'DEJTH,  n.  A  fence  round  the  mouth  of  a 
well.  Francis. 

BRAn'DY,  n.  [Ger.  branntwein,  burnt  wine ;  Dut. 
brandewijn;  Dan.  br^ndevtln;  Fr.  brandevin.l 
A  spirituous  liquor  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  wine,  or  of  the  refuse  of  the  wine-press  ;  the 
alcoholic  portion  of  wine,  colored  brown  by  car- 
amel or  burnt  sugar.  This  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  spirit  obtained  by  distilling  the  ferment- 
ed juice  of  apples,  peaches,  and  other  fruits  be- 
sides the  grape.  Brande. 

BRAN'DY-FR&IT,  n.  Fruit  preserved  in  brandy, 
to  which  sugar  is  usually  added.  Ogilme. 

BEAN'DY-WINE,  n.     Brandy.  Wiseman. 

BRAN'GLE  (br&ng'gl),  V.  n.  [Perhaps  corrupted 
from  vyrangle ;  —  Fr.  branler,  to  shake.  To 
brangle^  in  Scotch,  means  to  shake.  Jamieson.'] 
To  wrangle  ;  to  squabble,     [e.]  Bp.  Hall. 

BRAN'GLE  (brSng'gl),  n.  Squabble  ;  wrangle.Swt/it. 

t  BRAN'GLE-MENT  (br&ng'gl-ment),  re.  A  wran- 
gle.   Same  as  Brangle.  Johnson. 

BRAn'GLER,  re.    One  who  brangles  or  quarrels. 

BRAN'GLJNG,  n.     Quarrel,     [e.]  Whitlock, 

BRANK,  re.     1.  Buckwheat.     Mortimer.    P.  Cyc. 
2.  A  halter  or  bridle;  —  an  instrument  for- 
merly used  for  punishing  scolds.         Halliwell. 

BRANKS,  re.  pi.     The  mumps.    [Scot.]      Hoblyn, 

BRANK'-UR-SINE,  re.  {Bot,)  A  plant ;  Branca 
ursina,  —  See  Beae's-beeech.  Booth, 

BRAN'LIN,  re.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  Mni.Chambers. 

BRAN'— NEW,  a.  Quite  new :  —  corrupted  from 
brand-new.  Todd. 

BBAn'NY,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling  bran. 
"  Covered  with  white  branny  scales."      Huloet. 

t  BRAN'SLE,  or  BRAN'SEL,  n.  [Old  Fr.  bransle.] 
A  kind  of  dance.  Spenser. 

BRANT,  It.    Steep.  —  See  Beent.     [Local,  Eng.] 

BRANT,  re.    A  species  of  goose. — See  Brent. 

BRANT'— f6X,  re.    A  small  species  of  fox.    Booth. 

BR  AN'U-L  AR,  a.  Relating  to  the  brain  ;  cerebral. 
[e.]   ■      ■  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

BRA'§EN  (bra'zn),  a.    See  Brazen.         Johnson. 

BRASH,  a.  Hasty ;  rash.  Grose.  —  In  some  parts 
of  the  TJ.  S.,  it  is  used  as  a  colloquial  word  in 
the  sense  of  brittle  ;  easy  to  break.    Pickering. 

BRASH,  n.  (Geol.)  The  mass  of  broken  and  an- 
gular rocks  which  often  underlie  alluvial  depos- 
its. Lyell. 

BRA'^t^R  (bra'zher),  n."  [brass.']  1.  An  artificer 
who  works  in  brass. 
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2.  [Fr.  brasier.'\  A  pan  to  hold  coals  ;  —  writ- 
ten also  brazier.  Arbuthnot. 

BRA-§}l'  (brji-zel'),  re.    See  Brazil.       Johnson. 

BrAss  (12),  re.     [A.  S.  brees ;  "W.  pres.'] 

1.  A  factitious  metal,  of  a  yellow  color,  being 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.  [Used  for  copper, 
De^d.  viii.  9,  and  Matt.  x.  9.]  Brando. 

2.  Impudence ;  boldness.  Johnson. 

BRAS'SA^tE,  re.  A  sum  formerly  levied  to  defray 
the  expense  of  coinage.  Brande. 

BRAs'SART,  n.  The  piece,  in  plate  armor,  which 
protected  the  upper  arm,  between  the  shoulder- 
piece  and  the  elbow.  Brande. 

BRAS'Sp^,  re.  pi.  {Arch.)  Sepulchral  plates,  gen- 
erally sunk  into  a  flat  grave-stone,  with  an  in- 
scription, efiigy,  armorial  bearing,  or  other  de- 
vice engraved  upon  it.  Craig. 

BRAs'S^T,.  n.  The  casque  or  head-piece  of  ar- 
mor. Craig. 

BRAsS'-HOOFED  (-haft),  «..     Shod  with  brass. 

Pope. 

BRAs' SI-C4,  n.  [L.,  a  cabbage;  Celt,  hresic.'] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  extensively  cultivated 
in  agriculture,  comprising  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  borecole,  rape,  turnip,  &c.      Loudon. 

BRAsS'J-NESS,  re.  Some  quality  of  brass  ;  a  re- 
semblance of  brass.  Johnson. 

BrAsS'-PAVED,  u.    Firm  as  brass.         Spenser. 

BrAsS'-V1§'A9ED  (bris'vlz'jjd),  a.  Impudent. 
"  That  brass-visaged  monster."  B.  Jonson. 

BRAsS'WORK  (bris'wurk),  re.  Something  made 
of  brass.  Addison. 

BRAss'Y,  a.  1.  Partaking  of,  or  like  brass.  Shak. 
2.  Tmpudent ;  brazen-faced.  Johnson. 

t  BRAST,  v.  n.  [A.  S.,  Dut.,  §  Ger.  bersten.]  To 
burst ;  to  break.  "  The  dolor  of  their  hearts 
brast  out."  More. 


t  BRAST,  p.  from  burst. 
have  brast." 


Which  their  chains 
Spenser. 

BRAT,  re.  1.  [A.  S.  brmgd ;  bredan,  to  nour- 
ish ;  Ger.  bnit.']  A  child ;  —  so  called  in  con- 
tempt. Shak. 

2.  [A.  S.  bratt,  a  coarse  mantle.]  A  child's 
bib  or  apron ;  a  rag.  Todd. 

3.  Film;  scum.     [Local,  Eng.]         Brockett. 

4.  A  turbot.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell, 

BRAU'NITE,  re.  {Min.)  An  oxide  or  ore  of  man- 
ganese. Dana, 

BRA-VA'DO  [brj-va'do,   W,  P,  Ja.  Sm.  R, ;  br»- 

vi'do  or  brj-Vi'do,  iC.],  re.  [It.  Sf  Sp.  bravata.} 
A  boast ;  a  brag  ;  a  bluster.  "  To  avoid  need- 
less bravadoes.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

BRAVE,  a.  [Goth,  brahe,  bold,  or  brqf,  honest ; 
Ger.  4  Dan.  brav  ;  Dut.  braaf;  Sw.  braf.—H.  § 
Sp.  bravo  ;  Fr.  bi-ave.] 

1.  Courageous;  valiant;  bold;  intrepid; 
undaunted. 

The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear, 
But  he  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues.         J.  Saillie. 
A  brm'e  man  hears  no  malice,  but  forgets 
At  once,  in  peace,  the  inj  uries  of  war.  Cotvper. 

2.  Noble  in  bearing  ;  having  a  lofty  air. 

I'll  wear  my  dagger  with  a  braver  grace.  Shak. 

3.  t  Striking ;  great ;  grand  ;  magnificent. 
"  Bravest  fire.  Sidney.  "  Iron  is  a  brave  com- 
modity." Bacon.  .  "  This  brave  o'erhanging 
firmament."     Shak. 

4.  f  Fine ;  showy.  "  With  blossoms  brave 
bedecked."  Spenser. 

5.  Well ;  in  good  health.     [Local,  Eng.] 

Halliwell. 
Syn. — See  Bold. 

BRAVE,  re.  1.  f  A  hector ;  a  bully.  "  Too  inso- 
lent, too  much  a  brave,"  Dryden. 

2.  f  A  boast ;  a  challenge  ;  defiance.  "'There 
end  thy  brave."  Shak. 

3.  f  A  brave  man.  Bacon. 

4.  A  ruffian.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

5.  An  Indian  warrior.  Stone. 

BRAVE,  V.  a.  [i,  EEATED  ;p^.  BRAVING,  BEAVED.] 
1.  "To  set  at  defiance  ;  to  encounter  with  cour- 
age ;  to  defy ;  to  challenge ;  to  dare. 


Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze. 


Cajtipbell. 


BRAWN 

2.  f  To  make  splendid  or  showy.  —  See 
Brave,  a,,  No.  4. 

He  [the  sun]  should  have  braved  the  east  an  hour  ago.  Sliak, 
Syn.  —  We  braie  things;  we  dare  and  challenge 
persons ;  we  dtfy  persons  or  their  actions.    Brave  the 
ocean  ;  dare  or  chzllenge  the  enemy  ;  defy  threats. 

BRAVE'LY,  ad,     1,   In  a  brave  manner ;  cour- 
ageously.    "  Bravely  to  suffer."         Churchill. 
2.  Finely ;  splendidly.    "  She  decked  herself 
bravely."  Bible,  1583. 

BRAVE'NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  brave. 
"The  braveness  of  the  exploit."  Holland, 

BRA'V5-RY  tbra've-re,    S.    W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.  R. ;  brav're,  Wb.],  re. 

1.  Fearlessness  ;  undaunted  spirit ;  courage  ; 
intrepidity ;  heroism ;  magnanimity.  "  'The 
bravery  of  a  hero."  Addison. 

2.  Splendor ;  magniiScence  ;  showy  dress. 

Like  a  stately  ship 
With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim.  MW-on. 

She  would  cover  the  whole  of  the  large  sofa  with  her  bra- 
very, the  graceful  folds  seeming  to  lay  themselves  over  it  like 
summer  waves.  H.  Cockhurn. 

3.  t  Show  ;  ostentation. 

Let  princes  choose  ministers  such  as  love  business  rather 
upon  conscience  than  upon  bravery.  Bacon. 

-'    4.  f Bravado;  boast. 

For  a  bravery  upon  this  occasion  of  power,  they  crowned 
their  new  king  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Dublin.      Bacon. 

5.  f  A  beau  ;  a  fine  gentleman. 

To  refuse  him  at  such  'a  festival  time  as  this,  being  a  bra- 
very and  a  wit  too.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn. — See  Courage. 

BRAV'JNG,  re.    The  act  of  defying.       Chapman. 

BRAV'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  defying  manner.  Sheldon. 

II  BRA'VO,  or  BRA'VO  [bra'vo,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  R. 
C.  ;  bra'vo,  E.  Sm.  Wb. ;  bra'vo  or  bri'vo,  K.], 
re.  [It.  8j  Sp.  bravo.']  A  daring  villain  ;  a  ban- 
dit ;  an  assassin  who  murders  for  hire. 

No  bravoes  here  profess  the  bloody  trade.  Gay. 

II  BRA'VO,  or  BRA'VO,  irderj.  [It.  §  Sp.]  Well 
done  ;  —  expressing  applause. 

JU^  An  Italian  interjection,  recently  naturalized  In 
English.    Booth. 

BRl-VU'RA.  [It.]  {Mus,)  1.  a.  Spirited,  diffi- 
cult, and  brilliant. 

2.  re.  A  spirited  song  or  air  for  the  display  of 
execution.  Dwight, 

BRAW,  a.  {Scottish.)  1.  Fine ;  gayly  dressed  ; 
handsome.  Wilson. 

Young  Bobie  was  the  hrawest  lad. 

The  flower  and  pride  of  all  the  glen.  Burns. 

2.  Pleasant ;  agreeable ;  excellent.       Nicol. 

BRAWL,  V,  re.  [W.  brol,  or  brolio,  bragging.— Old 
Fr.    bj'aul ;    Fr.   brouiller,    to    embroil.]       [i. 

BRAWLED  ;  pp.  BRAWLING,  BRAWLED.] 

1.  To  quarrel  noisily.  "  Sir  John,  are  you 
brawling  here  ?  "  Shak. 

2.  To  speak  loud  and  in  a  tone  of  complaint. 

I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl.  SItak. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  ;  to  roar. 

Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood.        S7tak. 

BRAWL,  v:  a.     To  drive  away  by  noise.        Shak. 

BRAWL,  re.  1.  A  noisy  quarrel ;  an  angry  dis- 
pute ;  uproar  :  —  written  also  broil. 

With  thy  brawls  thou  host  disturbed  our  sport.      Shak. 
Whatever  brawls  disturb  the  street, 
There  should  be  peace  at  home.  Watts. 

2.  t  A  kind  of  dance.  B.  Jonson, 

Syn.  —  See  Qu arrei.. 

BRAWL'JgR,  re.  One  who  brawls  ;  a  wrangler. 
"  To  be  no  brawlers,  but  gentle."      Titus  iii.  2. 

BRAwL'JNG,  re.  The  act  of  quarrelling.     Sidney, 

BRAwL'ING,  p,  a.  Making  a  brawl ;  quarrelling 
noisily.  "  An  irksome,  brawling  scold."    ShaX. 

BRAwL'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  quarrelsome  manner. 

BRAWN,  re.  [A.  S.  bar,  a  boar ;  bar-en,  or  bawr-en, 
of  a  boar.  —  "  Brawn,  is  by  transposition  of  the 
letter  r,  bar-en,  or  bawr-en,  i.  e.  boaren,  and 
means  6oar-cre,  boar's  flesh."  Tooke.]  The  flesh 
of  the  boar. 

1.  The  hard  flesh  of  a  boar,  or  food  prepared 
from  swine's  flesh.  Wotton. 

The  flesh  of  the  boar  being  muscular  ratlier  than 
fat,  is  termed  brawn,  and  formerly  the  boar  himself 
had  the  snnip  name.  Booth. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y",  long ;   A,  t,  i,  0,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  T,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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BREAK 


2.  A  boar.     [Local,  N.  of  Eng.]  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

3.  The  muscular  part  of  the  body,  .as  indicat- 
ing strength. 

Hia  limbs  great,  hie  bravma  hard  and  strong, 

Hifl  ehoulders  broad,  his  arms  round  and  long.     Chaucer. 

4.  The  arm ;  —  so  called  from  being  muscular. 
And  in  ray  vantbrace  put  hia  withered  brauni.  Skak. 

t  BRAWN,  V.  a.     To  make  strong.  Fuller. 

t  BRAWN'^D,  «.     Strong  ;  brawny.  Spenser. 

BRAWN']g:R,  u.  A  boar  killed  for  the  table.  King. 

BRAWN't-NESS,  ■«.     State  of  being  brawny. 

BRAWN'Y,  a.     1.  Muscular ;  fleshy  or  bulky,  as 

indicating  strength. 

The  hravmy  fool  who  did  hia  vigor  boast 

In  that  presuming  confidence  was  lost.  Dryden. 

2.  Hard;  unfeeling;  callous;  insensible. 
**  Brawny  conscience."     [r.]  Mede, 

BRAwN'Y-CHINED  (-chind),  a.  Having  a  mus- 
cular cliine.  Pope. 

BRAw§,  n.pl.  Fine  cloths.     [Scot.]  Ross. 

BRAX'y,  n.  [A.  S.  6roe,  disease  ;  Ir.  hracha, 
corruption.]  A  disease  or  scouring  in  sheep  ; 
breakshare ;  —  called  also  braxes,  and  bracks. 

Jamieson. 

BRAY  (bra),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  bracan,  to  bruise  ;  Dut. 
breeken.—Yx.  broj/er.]  [i.  brayed  ;  pp.  bray- 
ing, BRAYED.] 

1.  To  pound  or  grind  into  small  pieces  or  into 
powder. 

Though  thou  ahouldst  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat 
with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him. 

I'rov.  xxvii.  22. 

2.  To  beat.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wilcox. 

3.  [Gr.  /3p(ixw,   to  clash,  to  ring;    Old  Fr. 
brair.'\     To  emit  with  harsh  sound.  ■ 

Arms  on  armor  clashing  brayed 
Horrible  discord.  Milton. 

BRAY  (bra),  v.  n.  1.  [Fr.  hraire^  To  make  a 
noise  as  an  ass.  Dryden. 

2.  [Gr.  ppd^io,  to  clash.]     To  make  a  harsh 
sound. 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray?  Gray. 

BRAY,  n.     1.  The  noise  of  an  ass.  Johnson. 

2.  A  harsh   sound.       **  Trumpet's    dreadful 
bray."  Shak. 

3.  [W.  bre,  a  hill.]     f  A  bank  of  earth.    "  On 
that  steep  bray."  Fairfax. 

BRAY'^R  (bra'er),  n.     1.  One  that  brays.     Fope, 

2.  [Fr.  broyeur."]     A  pestle.  Sherwood. 

3.  {Printing.)     An    instrument    to    temper 
printers'  ink.  Crabb. 

BRAY'JNG  (bra'ing),  n.  Clamor  ;  noise.  B.  Jonson. 

BRAY'JNG,  p.  a.  Making  a  harsh  noise,  like  an 
ass.     ^^  Braying  trumpets."         ~  Shak. 

BRAyLE,  n.  {Falconry.)  A  piece  of  leather  used 
to  bind  up  a  hawk's  wing.  Maunder. 

BRAze,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  br<BSj  brass  ;  Fr.  braset'j  to 
solder.]     \i.  brazed  ;  pp.  brazing,  brazed.] 

1.  To  solder  with  brass;  as,  "To  braze  cop- 
per." 

2.  To  harden  to   impudence.     "Now  I   am 
brazed  to  it."  Shak. 

BRAzeD,  a.  {Her.)  Applied  when  three  chevrons 
clasp  one  another.  Craig. 

BRA'ZEN  (bra'zn),  a,  1.  Made  of  brass.  *;  The 
brazen  serpent.  2  Kings  xviii.  4, 

2.  Impudent;  bold;  as,  "  A.  brazen  f^iCQ."" 
Brazen  age^  the  age  of  brass,  which  succeeded  the 
silver  age.  —  Brazen  dish,  (Mining:)  the  standard  by 
which  other  dishes  are  gauged.  —  Brazen  sea,  (Jewish 
Antiq.)  the  metallic  basin  or  fountain  placed  in  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  called  in  the  Bible  "  a  molten  sea." 
1  Kings  vii.  96  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  5. 

BRA'ZEN  (bra'zn),  v.  ft.  To  be  impudent ;  to  bul- 
ly ;  to  bi-aze.  Arbuthnot. 

BRA'ZEN-BRoWed  (bra'zn-brbiid),  a.  Impudent. 

Noonday  vices  and  brccixn-hrowed  iniquities.       Broivne. 

BRA'ZEN-FACE  (bra'zn-fiis),  n.  An  impudent 
person.     "  Well  said,  brazen-face."  Shak. 

BRA'ZEK-FACED  (bra'zn-fast),  a.  Shameless. 
"  What  a  brazen-faced  varlet !  "  Shak. 

BRA'ZEN-FiST'f.D,  a.  Having  hard  fists,  as  if 
made  of  brass."  Somerville. 


BRA'ZEN-LY  (bra'zn-le),  ad.  In  an  impudent 
manner. 

BRA'ZEN-NESS  (bra'zn-nSs),  n.      1.  Likeness  to 

brass ;  brassiness.  Johnson. 

2.  Impudence  ;  effrontery.  Johnson. 

BrA'ZIJPR  (bra'zhur),  n.  [brass.']  1.  An  artificer 
who  works  in  brass.  Swift. 

2.  [Fr.  brasier.l  A  pan  for  coals:  —  also 
written  brasie7\ 

BRA-Z!l'  [brsi-z5l',  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ; 
bre-zil'.  P.],  n.  A  kind  of  wood  used  for  dyeing 
red,  brought  from  Brazil.  —  See  Be.azil-'VVOod. 

BRAZ-{-LET'TO,  n.  [Port,  brasilete.]  An  infe- 
rior species  of  Brazil-wood,  used  for  dyeing 
red.  McCulloch. 

BRA-ZiL'IAN,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Brazil. 

BRA-ZIL'IAN,  n.     {Geog.)  A  native  of  Brazil. 

BRA-ziL'-NUT,  «.  The  fruit  of  Bertholletia  ex- 
celsa.  P.  Cyc. 

BRA-ZIL'-TEA,  n.  A  kind  of  tea,  called  mate, 
niade  from  the  leaves  of  the  Ilex  gonghona, 
found  in  Brazil,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Aquifoliacece.  —  See  Mate.  P.  Cyc. 

BRA-ZiL'-WOOD  (-wAd),  n.  A  wood  obtained 
from  the  Ccesalpinia  echinata,  a  large  tree  of 
Brazil,  and  from  other  species  of  Ccesalpinia  ; 
—  used  for  dyeing  red.  Bigelow.     Loudon. 

J9eg=  The  wood  was  so  called  in  allusion  to  Its  fiery 
color  [Port,  braza,  a  burning  coal],  and  was  known 
by  this  name  before  Brazil  was  discowed.       Walsh. 

BRAz'iNG,  n.  The  soldering  together  of  the 
edges  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  &c.,  by  means  of 
an  alloy  consisting  of  brass  and  zinc.  Ure. 

BREACH  (brech),  n.  [Goth,  bricaii;  A.  S.  brice, 
a  breaking  ;  brecan,  to  break ;  Dut.  breuk  ; 
Ger.  bruch  ;  Fr.  br^che."] 

1.  Act  of  breaking  ;  a  fracture. 

2.  State  of  being  broken. 

Cure  this  breach  in  his  abused  nature.  Shed:- 

3.  A  rupture  ;  a  break ;  an  opening ;  a  chasm  ; 
a  gap,  — particularly  in  a  fortification,  made 
by  a  battery. 

Of  hairbreadth  'scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach.  Shak. 

4.  Infraction  as  of  a  law,  or  of  some  obli- 
gation ;  as,  "A  breach  of  the  peace";  "A 
breach  of  promise  "  ;  "A  breach  of  trust." 

It  is  a  custom 
More  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.    Shak. 

5.  Difference  ;  quarrel.  "  Jealousies  and 
breaches  between  the  armies.''  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  A  breach  in  a  wall  j  a  breach  of  friendship ; 
a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel ;  a  break  in  printing  or 
in  a  cloud  ;  an  opening  in  a  wood  j  a  gap  in  a  fence 
or  a  fortification;  a  chasm  in  the  earth.— -See  In- 
fringement. 

BREACH'Y,  a.  Unruly,  or  apt  to  break  out  of 
enclosures  ;  — *  applied  to  cattle.  [Used  in  some 
parts  of  England  and  of  the  U.  S.]     Halliwell. 

BREAD  (brSd),  n.  [A.  S.  breads  or  breod\  Ger. 
brod ;  Dut.  lyrood  ;  Dan.  «Sf  Sw.  brud."] 

1.  Food  made  of  some  kind  of  gram. 

2.  Food  in  general  ;  sustenance. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  Mall,  vi.ll. 


But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed  ; 
"What  then  ?    Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  'i 


Pope. 


BREAD,  or  BREADE,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  brcedan.]  To 
spread ;  to  make  broad.     [Local,  Eng.]      Ray. 

BREAD'-CHIP-P^R,  n.  One  who  chips  bread. 
**  Call  me  panther  and  bread-chipper."      Shak. 

BREAD'— CORN,  n.  Corn  of  which  bread  is  made. 
"  The  bread  and  bread-corn."  Hayward. 

BREAD'EN  (bred'dn),  a.     Made  of  bread.  Rogers. 

BRBAD'-FRtllT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  small  tree  with 
broad-lobed  leaves  ;  the  Artocarpus  incisa  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  : — also  the  fruit  of  the 
tree. 

BREAD'L^SS,  a.  Destitute  of  bread  or  food. 
"  Plump  peers  and  6reo(^^ess  bards."  Whitehead. 

BREAD'-NUT,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  West-Indian 
plant,  Brosiinum  alicastrum.  Loudon. 

BREAD'-PUD-DJNG,  n.  {Cookery.)  A  pudding 
made  of  bread,  '  Arbuthnot. 

BREAD'-R66m  (brgd'rom),  /*.     {Naut.)  A  part  of 


the  hold  of  a  ship  where  the  bread  and  biscuit 
are  kept. 

BREAD'-R6oT  (-r8t),  n.  {Bot.)  A  large  plant 
or  vegetable  resembling  the  beet  in  form,  hav- 
ing a  pulpy  substance,  sweet  and  palatable  ;  — 
found  near  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  Psoralea  es- 
culenta.  Loudon. 

BREAD'-STUFF,  n.  Materials  for  bread;  bread- 
corn  ;  meal ;  flour.  Roget. 

BREADTH  (bredth),n.  [A..^.  breed;  T>\xt.  breedte  \ 
Ger.  breite  ;  Dan.  brede ;  Sw.  bredd.] 

1.  The  measure  of  any  plain  superficies  from 
side  to  side;  width;  extent.  "In  length  a 
hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty."  Bacon. 

2.  (Paint.)  The  effect  of  largeness,  space,  or 
vastness,  produced  by  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  light  and  shade.  Fairholt. 

BREADTH'LgSS  (brSdth'Ies),  «..  Without  breadth. 

BREAD'— TREE,  n.  The  Artocarpus  incisa,  a  tree 
which  produces  the  bread-fruit.  Craig. 

BREAK    (brak)    [bvak,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 

C.  Wb. ;  brGk,  «.  £.],  v.  a.    [Goth,  brikan  ;  A.  S. 
bracany  or  brecan ;  Dut.  breeken ;  Ger.  brechen.'] 

\i.  BROKE  (t  BK.AKE)  ;  pp.  BREAKING,  BROKEN.] 

1.  To  part  by  force  ;  to  tear  asunder ;  to  rend ; 
to  sever. 

A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break.  Jsa.  xlii.  6. 

2.  To  dash  to  pieces;  to  shatter;  as,  "To 
break  glass." 

Ye  sliall  destroy  their  altars,  break  their  images.       Exod. 

3.  To  force  open  ;  as,  "  To  break  one's  way 
through  snow,  ice,  or  other  obstacle." 

4.  To  weaken,  impair,  or  crush,  as  the 
strength  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind. 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state.         Shak. 

5.  To  tame  ;  to  make  docile.  "  To  break  the 
stubborn  colt."  Dryden. 

6.  To  make  bankrupt. 

The  king's  grown  banjcrupt,  like  a  broken  man.       Shak. 

7.  To  discard ;  to  dismiss.  **  I  see  a  great- 
officer  broken."  Swift. 

8.  To  violate  an  obligation  ;  as,  *'  To  break  a 


promise 


*  To  break  a  law." 


9.  To  check  or  lessen  by  intercepting;  as, 
"  To  6re«A  a  fall." 

10.  To  interrupt;  as,  "To  break  silence." 

Short  shall  be  m^  sleep, 
Broke,  by  the  melancholy  midnight  bell.         Dryden. 

11.  To  open  or  disclose,  as  something  new ; 
as,  "  To  break  a  subject." 

To  break  a  jest,  to  utter  a  jest, —  To  break  a  deer,  to 
cut  it  up  at  table. —  To  break  bulk,  (JVawt.)  to  begin 
to  unload.  —  To  break  company,  to  part,  to  separate. — 
To  break  cav&r,  to  come  forth  from  a  lurking  place,  as 
game  when  hunted.  —  To  break  down,  to  deetroy  by 
violence. —  To  break  ground,  to  turn  up  with  a 
plough:  —  (Mil.)  to  open  the  trenches  preparatory  to 
a  siege  :  — (JVawe.)  to  lift  the  anchor  from  the  bottom. 

To  break  in,  to  train  and  accustom  to  some  employ- 
ment or  service.  —  To  break  joints,  (Masonry  &.  Carp.) 
so  to  arrange  the  joints  of  different  courses  in  wood, 
brick,  and  stone  work,  that  no  two  shall  come  to- 
gether. —  Tu  break  of,  to  cause  to  give  up,  or  to  get 
rid  of;  as,  "  To  break  of  a.  bad  habit.'* —  To  break  off, 
to  stop  suddenly  :  —  to  rend  away  ;  to  sever.  "  Break 

()^  their  bonds,"    Milton To  break  sheer,    (J^aut.) 

said  of  a  vessel  at  anchor,  when  the  wind  or  tide 
sways  her  so  that  she  dues  not  lie  well  to  keep  her- 
self clear  of  her  anchor. —  To  break  the  back^  to  dis- 
locate thevertebrap  :  —  to  disable  one  in  fortune, —  71? 
break  the  neck,  to  dislocate  the  joints  of  the  neck. — 
To  break  the  parley,  to  begin  the  parley.  Shak,  —  'To 
break  the  heart,  to  overwhelm  with  grief. —  To  break 
upy  to  separate  into  constituent  parts  ;  as,  "  To  break 
up  a  meeting  or  an  army  "  ;  "To  break  up  stones  "  :  — 
to  discontinue  j  as,  "  To  break  up  business  or  house- 
keeping":—  to  carve.  "Srca/c  up  this  capon."  Shak. 
—  To  break  upon  a  wheel,  to  torture  by  stretching  upon 
a  wheel  and  breaking  the  bones.  —  To  break  tcind,  to 
give  vent  to  wind  through  the  anus. 

Syn.  —  This  verb  carries  with  it,  in  all  its  applica- 
tions, its  primitive  sense  of  straining,  parting,  sever- 
ing, bursting,  witli  the  consequential  senses  of  injury, 
defect,  and  infirmity.     Smart. 

To  break  bread;  break  a  stick;  rend  a  garment; 
tear  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  rip  a  seam  ;  burst  a  door;  dis- 
locate a  limb  ;  lacerate  the  flesh  or  the  feelings  ;  break 
the  heart. 

The  floods  break ;  the  ice  breaks  ;  glass  breaks  or 
cracks  ;  the  eartli  cracks  or  opens  ;  rocks  split  j  a  boil- 
er bursts. 

BREAK  (brak),  t.  u.     1.  To  part  in  two;  to  be 
shattered. 

Else  the  bottles  break,  and  the  wine  runneth  oxxtMait.  ix.  17. 
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2.  To  burst ;  to  explode. 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 

Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 

lu  blessings  on  your  head.  Cowper. 

3.  To  spread  by  dashing,  as  waves  on  a  rock. 

The  breaJdng  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast.  Hemmis. 

4.  To  open,  as  the  morning. 

The  day  begins  to  ht-eak,  and  night  is  fled.  Shak. 

5.  To  become  bankrupt. 

He  that  puts  all  upon  adventures  doth  oftentimes  break, 
and  come  to  poverty.  Bacon. 

6.  To  decline  in  health  or  in  strength. 

See  how  the  dean  begins  to  break.  Swift. 

To  break  away,  to  be  scattered  or  dissipated,  as 
clouds  after  a  storm  :  — to  escape,  or  to  make  a  sud- 
den exit. —  To  break  down,  to  fail  in  any  undertaking. 

—  To  break  forth,  to  exclaim.  "  Break  forth  into  joy." 
Isa.  lii.  9.  To  issue  with  force.  —  To  break  from,  to 
issue,  make  way,  or  escape  with  suddenness  and 
vehemence. —  To  break  ground,  to  begin —  To  break 
in,  to  enter  unexpectedly. —  To  breale  into,  to  enter 

forcibly To  break  loose,  to  escape  from  captivity ; 

to  shake  off  restraint.  —  To  break  off,  to  desist  sud- 
denly. —  To  break  out,  to  discover  itself  in  sudden 
effects.  "  A  violent  fever  broke  out  in  the  place." 
Addison.  To  have  eruptions  upon  the  body  :  —  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  skin  in  eruptions.  —  To  break  through, 
to  pass  by  violence, —  To  break  up,  to  be  dissolved; 
to  disperse. —  To  break  with,  to  part  friendship  with: 

—  to  come  to  an  explanation.  "I  am  to  break  with 
thee  of  some  affairs."     Shak. 

BREAK  (brak),  n.  1.  A  breach ;  an  opening. 
*'  Breaks  and  openings  of  the  woods."  Addison. 

2.  A  pause  or  interruption  in  writing. 

The  period  is'indeed  very  noble, .  .  .  but  full  of  transpo- 
sitions and  6i-eoA:s.  JSlackwaU. 

3.  A  line  drawn  horizontally,  in  writing  or 
printing,  to  note  a  suspension  of  the  sense. 

All  modern  trash  is 
Set  forth  with  numerous  breaks  and  dashes.        Swift. 

4.  The  dawn.     "  At  break  of  day."    NicoUs. 

5.  Land  ploughed  or  broken  up  after  having 
long  lain  fallow.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

6.  (Arch.)  A  projection  from,  or  recess  in, 
the  wall  of  a  building.  Chambers. 

BREAK'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  broken.SAerwoo(?. 

BREAK'ApE,  «.     1.  A  breaking ;  damage  occur- 
ring to' goods  in  being  broken.  Craig. 
2.  Allowance  for  what  is  accidentally  brok- 
en.                                                Traders'  Guide. 

BREAK' PR  (brak'er),  n.  1.  He  that  breaks. 
"  Breaker  of  the  law."  Shak. 

2.  A  wave  broken  by  the  rocks,  or  by  sand 
banks  ;  a  surge. 

And  hear  the  breakers  lash  the  rugged  strand.    Falconer. 

3.  (Nawt.)  A  small  cask  containing  water, 
used  in  boats  for  ballast.  Ogilvie. 

Syn.  —  See  Wave. 

BREAK'FAST  (brSk'f^st),  v.  n.  [Eng.  break  and 
fast.  "The  old  Romans  howsoever  they  dined 
or  break  [broke]  their  fast .  .  .  alone,  yet  they 
supped  ever  with  their  friends  about  them." 
Holland.']  \i.  breakfasted,  pp.  bkeakpast- 
ING,  BREAKFASTED.]  To  eat  the  first  meal  in 
the  day.  Prior. 

BRiSAK'FAST,  V.  a.  To  provide  or  furnish  with 
breakfast.  Milton. 

BRiSAK'FAST,  n.  1.  The  first  meal  in  the  day. 
"  The  duke  was  at  breakfast."  Wotton. 

2.  Food  eaten  at  the  first  meal. 

I  would  have  been  a  breakfast-  to  the  beast.  Shak, 

Hope  is  a  good  breakfaM,  but  it  is  a  bad  supper.       Bacon. 

BREAK'FAST-ING,  n.  The  act  of  taking  break- 
fast.      "  Ohesierjield. 

BREAK'JNG  (brak'ing),  n.  1.  Act  of  a  person  or 
thing  that  breaks  ;  fracture. 

He  shall  break  it  as  the  breaking  of  the  potter's  vessel  that 
is  broken  in  pieces.  Tsa.  xxx.  14. 

2.  Bankruptcy. 

A  breaking  in,  an  irruption.  "  A  breaking  m  of  wa- 
ters." Job  xxx.  14:  — the  act  of  training  a  lior-e. — 
A  breaking  out,  an  eruption. —  A  breaking  up,  a  turn- 
ing up  with  the  plough,  as  of  land.  Sherwood.  An 
ending  of  any  thing. 
BRBAK'MAN,  n.     See  Brakeman.  Bale. 

BREAK'NECK,  n.  That  which  endangers  the 
neck,  as  a  fall  from  a  steep  place.  Shak. 

To  do  it  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  breakneck.  Shak. 


BREAK'NECK,  a.  Endangering  the  neck.  Smart. 

BREAK'-PROM-!SE,  n.  One  who  breaks  a  promise. 
"  Break-promise  and  .  .  .  hollow  lover."   Shak. 

BEEAK'ShAre,  n.  A  disease  or  diarrhoea  in 
sheep.  Loudon. 

BREAK'- V6\V,  n.  One  who  breaks  his  vows.  Shak. 

BREAK'wA-T^R,  n.  An  artificial  bank  of  stones  ; 
the  hulk  of  a  vessel  sunk,  or  some  structure  of 
wood  or  of  stone,  to  break  the  sea  before  its 
entrance  into  a  roadstead  or  harbor.         Weale. 

BREAM  (brim),  n.  [Ft.  brime.']  A  small  fresh 
water  fish,  little  valued  for  food.  Walton. 

BREAM,  w.  a.  [i.  breamed  ;  pp.  breaming, 
BREAMED.]  (Naut.)  To  clean  a  ship  by  burn- 
ing off  sea-weed,  shells,  &c.,  collected  on  the 
bottom  in  a  long  voyage. 

BREAM'ING,  n.  (Naut.)  The  act  of  burning  off 
sea-weed,  shells,  &c.,  collected  on  a  ship's  bot- 
tom. Dana. 

BREAST  (bresf),  ».  [Goth,  brusts  ;  A.  S.  breost ; 
Ger.  briist ;  Dan.  bryst ;  Sw.  brOst ;  Icel.  briost.'] 

1.  The  fore  part  of  the  human  body,  between 
the  neck  and  the  belly. 

The  publican  .  . .  smote  upon  his  breast.       Zuke  xviii.  13. 

2.  The  soft  protuberance  on  the  thorax,  ter- 
minating in  a  nipple ;  a  mother's  nipple ;  the 
bosom. 

They  pluck  the  fatherless  from  the  breast.        Job  xxiv.  8. 

3.  The  part  of  a  beast  that  is  under  the  neck, 
between  the  forelegs.  Johnson. 

4.  The  heart,  as  the  seat  of  conscience  or  of 
the  affections  and  passions. 

The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breast.  Dryden. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood.  Gray. 

5.  t  The  power  of  singing.  B.  Jonson. 

6.  {Mining.)   The  face  of  coal-workings. 

Weale. 

7.  (Mil.)  A  rank  ;  a  line  on  which  soldiers 
are  ranged  side  by  side.  "  The  troops  marched 
by  twenty-four  in  a  breast."  Sioift. 

8.  (Mech.)  A  bush  connected  with  a  small 
shaft  or  spindle.  Francis. 

BREAST  (brest),  v.  u.  \i.  BREASTED  ;  pp.  breast- 
ing, BREASTED.]  To  bare  the  breast  against ; 
to  meet  in  front ;  to  face. 

The  hardy  Swiss 
Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  ne  goes.      Goldsmith. 

To  breast  up,  to  cut  the  face  or  side  of  a  hedge. 

BREAST'BONE,  n.    The  oblong,  flat  bone  in  the 

forepart  of  the  thorax  ;  the  sternum.      Hooper. 

BKBAST'-O  As-KfT,  n.  {Naut.)  The  largest  cas- 
ket, or  gasket,  of  a  ship.  Johnson. 

BRBAST'-DEEP,  a.  Deep  as  up  to  the  breast. 
"  Set  him  breast-deep  in  earth."  Shak. 

BREAST'jpD  (brest'ed),  a.  Having  a  breast;  — 
used  in  composition.   "  'Btoa.i-breasted."    Hall. 

BREAST'fAsT  (brSst'fSst),^  n.  {Naut.)  A  large 
rope  used  to  confine  a  ship  sideways  to  a  wharf 
or  to  another  ship.  Dana. 

BREAST'-HIGH  (brest'hl),  a.    Up  to  the  breast. 


Lay  Madam  Partlet,  basking  in  the  sun 
Breast-high  in  sand. 


I>ryden. 


BREAST'HOOK  (brest'huk),  re.  {Naut.)  One  of 
the  bent  timbers  or  knees  placed  across  the 
stem  to  unite  the  parts  of  the  bow  and  strength- 
en it.  Dana. 

BRBAST'{NG,-«.  1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  trim- 
ming the  side  of  a  hedge.  Craig. 
2.  {Mech.)  The  curved  channel  or  mill-course 
in  which  the  breast-wheel  turns.  It  forms  about 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  and  is  carefully  adapted 
to  the  wheel,  to  prevent  waste  of  water. 

Nicholson. 

BREaST'-KN6t  (brBst'not),  n.  An  ornament  or 
knot  of  ribbons  worn  by  women  on  the  breast. 
"  The  influence  of  this  breast-knot."    Addison. 

BBEAST'-MILK,  n.     Milk  from  the  breast. 

BREAST'PIN,  n.  An  ornamental  pin  for  the 
breast ;  a  brooch. 

BREAST'PLATE,  re.  A  piece  of  armor  for  the 
breast. 

What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted!     Shak. 


BREAST'-PLOT^GH  (brSst'plbil),  n.     A  plough,  or 
a  kind  of  spade  or  shovel,  for  paring  turf,  driven 
by  the  breast. 
The  breast-plough  which  a  man  shoves  before  him.  Mortimer. 

BREAST'-EAIL,  it.  The  upper  rail  of  a  breast- 
work. Crabb. 

BREAST'-EOPE  (brSst'rop),  M.  {Naut.)  1.  A  rope 
passed  round  a  man  in  the  chains  while  sound- 
ing. Dana. 
2.  One  of  the  ropes  which  fasten  the  yards  to 
the  parrels  of  a  ship  ;  a  parrel-rope.      Harris. 

BREAST'-StJM-M^R,  re.  {Arch.)  Abeam  placed 
horizontally  to  support  an  upper  wall  or  parti- 
tion, as  the  beam  over  shop  windows,  or  the 
lower  beam  of  a  church  gallery  :  —  written  also 
brest-summer  and  bres-summer.  Gwilt, 

BREAST'-WHEEL,  re.  {Hy- 
drodynamics.) A  wheel 
which  is  made  to  turn 
chiefly  by  the  weight  of  , 
water  acting  on  floatboards 
or  buckets,  which  are  at- 
tached to  its  rim,  and  are 
nearly  in  contact  with  the 
breasting.  The  water  is  delivered  upon  the 
wheel  at  about  half  its  height,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  undershot  and  the  overshot 
wheel.  " ' 


BREAST'WORK  (brest'wUrk),  re.  1.  {Fort.)  An 
elevation  of  earth  hastily  thrown  up  for  defence ; 
a  parapet  not  high  enough  to  require  a  ban- 
quette. Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 
2.  {Naut.)  A  balustrade  on  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle. 

BREATH  (breth),  re.  [A.  S.  breeth.']  1.  The  air 
draivn  in  and  expelled  by  the  lungs  in  respira- 
tion.  "  Melted  as  breath  into  the  wind."  Shak. 

2.  Life  ;  power  of  breathing. 

Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.  Ps.  cl.  6. 

3.  The  time  occupied  by  once  breathing;  an 
instant. 

Tou  menace  me  and  court  me  in  a  breath.  Dryden. 

4.  Respite ;  pause. 

Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause,  dear  lord.     Shak. 

5.  Slight  breeze  ;  as,  '*  A  breath  of  wind.' 

6.  A  mere  word ;  a  trivial  circumstance. 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made.  Goldsmith. 
To  be  out  of  breath,  to  breathe  with  difficulty. 

BREATH'A-BLE  (breth'j-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
breathed.     "  Breathable  air."  Johnson. 

BREATHE    (britli),   v.   re.      [i.   BREATHED  ;   pp. 

BREATHING,  BREATHED.] 

1.  To  draw  air  into  the  lungs  and  expel  it ; 
to  respire. 

2.  To  live  ;  to  have  existence. 

All  that  breathe 
"Will  share  thy  destiny.  Bryant. 

3.  To  pause  ;  to  rest. 

Breathe  a  while,  and  then  to  it  again.  Shak. 

4.  To  pass  as  air. 

O,  it  c>me  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets.     ' 


Shak. 
1.  To  inspire  and  ex- 


BREATHE  (breth),  v. 
pire,  as  air. 

They  here  began  to  breathe  a  most  delicious  kind  of  ether. 

Tatler. 

2.  To  exhale  ;  to  send  out  as  breath. 

His  altar  breathes 
Ambrosial  odors.  Milton. 

3.  To  operate  upon  by  the  breath,  as  a  musi- 
cal instrument. 

They  breatJte  the  flute  or  strike  the  vocal  wire.        Prior. 

4.  To  utter  or  whisper  privately. 

I  have  toward  heaven  breathed  a  secret  vow.         Shak. 

5.  To  keep  in  breath  ;  to  exercise. 
The  greyhounds  are  as  swift  as  breathed  stags. 

6.  To  indicate ;  to  manifest ; 
"  To  breathe  a  bad  spirit." 

7.  To  give  air  or  vent  to.     " 
foot  to  breathe  a  vein." 


Shak. 
to  express ;  as. 


Underneath  the 
Diydtn. 

To  breathe  out,  to  eject  by  breatliing To  breathe 

into,  to  force  into  with  the  breath. 

BUEATH'lflR,  n.  1.  One  who  breathes.  Shak. 
2.  One  who  infuses  by  inspiration  ;  inspirer. 

"  The  breather  of  all  life."  Norris. 

t  BREATH'Fi&L  (brSth'ful),  a.     1.  Full  of  breath. 

"  The  breathful  bellows."  Spenser. 
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2.   Full    of     odor ;     odoriferous ;    scented. 
"  Breathful  camomile."  Spenser. 

BRBATH'JNG  (bretfi'jng),  n.     1.  Respiration  j  as, 
"  A  difficulty  of  breathing." 

2.  Aspiration  ;  secret  prayer.  "  To  high  heav- 
en his  pious  breathings  turned."  Prior. 

3.  Breathing-place  ;  vent.  Dryden. 

4.  An  aspirate  ;  as,  "  A  rough  breathing." 

BREATH'JNG,  p.  a.     Drawing  in  or  giving  out 
breath. 


BREATH'JNG-HOLE,  n. 


A  vent-hole,  as  in  a 
Halliwell. 


BEEATH'ING-PLACE,  n.  A  place  to  pause  at. 
"That  csesura  or  breathing-place."        Sidney. 

BREATH'ING-PORE,  n.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  mi- 
croscopic valvular  orifices  in  the  epidermis  of 
leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  plants,  through 
which  exhalation  principally  takes  place.    Gray. 

BRE  ATH'ING-TIME,  n.  Time  to  breathe  or  rest. 
"We  may  have  some  breathing-time."  Bp.Hall. 

BREATU'L^SS  (brStU'les),  a.  1.  Out  of  breath ; 
breathing  with  difficulty.  Shah. 

2.  Without  breath  ;  dead. 

Tielding  to  the  sentence,  hreathleu  thou 

And  pale  ehalt  He.  Prior. 

Br6ATH'L5SS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  out  of 
breath.  Bp.  Hall. 

BREATH'-SOIJ'ND,  n.  A  syllable  or  word  spoken ; 
a  vocable,     [k.] 

OrthOffraphy  is  the  science  of  tlie  spelling  [of  Ithe  breath- 
soimdB  of  a  language.  JFm.  Barnes. 

BRECCIA  (brSt'ch?),  n.  [It.]  (Min.)  A  rock  com- 
posed of  angular  and  unworn  fragments,  ce- 
mented together  by  lime  or  other  mineral  sub- 
stance. Lyell. 
Conglomerates  consist  of  ii-agmenta  of  rocks,  either  rolled 
or  angular,  cemented,  in  general,  bv  silica,  lime,  or  iron. 
When  the  fragments  are  rolled  pebbles,  the  rock  is  called  a 
%mdding~atone  ;  when  angular,  a  breccia,  Dana. 

BREC'CI-AT-^D  (brefc'she-at-ed),  a.  (Min.)  Not- 
ing rocks  composed  of  angular  fragments  ce- 
mented together.  Craig. 

BRED,  i.  &  p.  from  breed.    See  Breed. 

BREDE  (brsd),  n.    See  Braid.  Dryden. 

BRED'SORE,  or  BREED'^R,  n.  A  whitlow,  or  a 
sore  coming  without  visible  cause.  Forby.  — 
Breeding-sore  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
United  States. 

BREECH  [brech,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  C.  ; 
biich,  E.  K.  Wb.    See  Breeches],   n. 

1.  The  lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  body. 

2.  The  solid  part  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  be- 
hind the  bore.  Craig. 

3.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing.       Johnson. 

4.  f  Breeches.  Shak. 

5.  (Ship-building.)   The  outside  angle  of  a 
knee-timber,  Weale. 

BREECH,  V.  a.     [i.  breeched  ;  pp.  breeching, 

BREECHED.] 

1.  To  put  into  breeches.  Johnson. 

2.  To  fit  any  thing  with  a  breech.  "To  breech 
a  gun."  Johnson. 

3.  To  whip  on   the  breech.      "  Cry   like   a 
breeched  boy."  Beazi.  ^  Fl. 

4.  To  fasten  by  a  rope  attached  to  the  breech 
of  a  cannon. 

II  BREECH'-BAND  (brich'bSnd),  n.  Part  of  a 
horse's  harness.  —  See  Breeching.      Brande. 

II  BREECH'?;^  (brich'ez,  38)  \hileWez,W.  E.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.  C. ;  brech'ez.  P.],  n.  pi.  [L.  bracccE', 
M.  brichyn  ;  Gael,  briogais  ;  Sw.  bracka  ;  It. 
brache ;  A.  S.  bloc,  pi.  orcec ;  also  braccte ;  Old 
Fr.  brogues,  brages,  and  brachel.l  The  garment 
worn  by  men  over  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
and  the  thighs. 

To  wear  the  breeclies,  to  usurp  the  authority  of  the 
husband.  Burton. 

II  BREECH'5§-POCK'5T,  n.  A  pocket  in  the 
breeches.  Swift. 

II  BREECH'JNG  (brSch'ing),  «.  1.  A  whipping. 
"  I  owe  Anamnestes  a  breeching."  Brewer. 
2.  A  part  of  a  horse's  harness  attached  to 
the  saddle,  and  hooked  on  the  shafts,  enabling 
him  to  push  or  hold  back  the  vehicle  ;  a  breech- 
band.  Loudon. 


3.  Hard,  clotted  wool  on  a  sheep.  Crabb. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  strong  rope  used  to  secure  can- 
non. Mar.  Diet. 

BREED,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bredan ;  Ger.  bruten,  to 
nourish ;   Dut.  broeden,  to  breed.]     \i.  bred  ; 

pp.  BEEEDINO,  BRED.] 

1.  To  nourish  ;  to  foster  ;  to  nurture ;  to 
bring  up  from  infancy. 

To  bring  thee  fortlx  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed.  Dryden. 

2.  To  educate ;  to  discipline ;  as,  "  He  was 
bred  to  the  law." 

3.  To  procreate  ;  to  beget.  "  They  shall 
breed  selves  of  themselves.  Shak. 

4.  To  produce  within  the  body  by  develop- 
ment. 

Cliildreu  would  breed  their  teeth  with  less  danger.   Locke. 

5.  To  originate  ;  to  occasion  ;  to  be  the 
cause  of. 

Intemperance  and  lust  bi-eed  infirmities.  Tillotson. 

BREED,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  with  young ;  to  produce 
offspring. 

That  they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  be 
fruitful  and  multiply.  Gen.  viii.  17. 

2.  To  be  produced  ;  to  have  birth. 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed 
The  air  ia  delicate.  Shak. 

To  breed  in  and  in,  (Stock  Farm.)  to  breed  from  ani- 
mals of  the  same  stock  that  are  closely  related. 

BREED,  n.  1.  A  race,  class,  or  kind  of  animals  ; 
as,  "  A  horse  or  a  dog  of  the  best  breed  " ;  — 
sometimes  applied  to  man. 

His  ancestors  have  been  more  and  more  solicitous  to  keep 
up  the  breed  of  their  dogs  and  horses  than  that  of  their  chil- 
dren. Goldsmith. 

2.  Progeny ;  offspring,     [r.]  Sha/c. 

3.  A  number  produced  at  once ;  a  hatch ;  a 
brood.    "  Above  an  hundred  at  a  breed."  Grew. 

Syu.  —  See  Race. 

fBREED'BATE,  re.  [See  Bate.]  One  who  breeds 
quarrels.  "No  telltale,  nomobreedbate."  Shak. 

BREED'pR,  n.     The  person  or  thing  that  breeds. 

BREED'ING,  n.  1.  Act  of  generating  or  produc- 
ing, as  oSspring. 

2.  Nurture ;  oversight  of  bringing  up  from 
infancy. 

She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge,         Shak. 

3.  Education  ;  discipline  ;  —  especially  with 
respect  to  manners. 

Among  the  ancients  there  was  not  much  delicacy  of  breed- 
ing, or  that  polite  deference  and  respect  which  civility  obliges 
us  either  to  express  or  counterfeit  towards  the  persons  with 
whom  we  converse.  ffume, 

Syn.  — See  Education. 

BREED'ING,  p.  a.  1.  Bringing  forth  young ;  as, 
"  A  breeding  mare." 

2.  Producing ;  originating.  "  Breeding  sun." 
"  Breeding  thoughts."  Shak. 

BREED'JNG-SORE,  ».  A  whitlow.  ^  See  Bred- 
sore. 

BREESE  (brSz),  re.    [A.  S.  briosa,  an  ox-fly.]    The 
gadfly  ;  a  stinging  fly ;  —  written  also  breeze,  and 
brize. 
A  fierce,  loud-buzzing  breese,  their  stings  draw  blood.  Dii/den. 

BREEZE,  n.     [It.  brezza ;  Sp.  brisa ;  Fr.  brise.'] 

1.  A  gentle  gale  ;  a  soft  wind. 

There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern. 

No  ripple  on  the  lake.  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  disturbance ;  a  quarrel.  Potter. 

3.  [A.  S.  briosa.]  The  gadfly.  —  See  Breese. 

4.  {Brick-making.)  Ashes  and  cinders  used 
in  burning  bricks.  Weale. 

Syn.  —See  Wind. 

BREEZE,  V.  re.     {Naut.)  To  blow  gently.    Smart. 

BREEZE'LJSS,  a.  Having  no  breezes  ;  very 
calm.     "  Breezeless  air."  Shenstone. 

BREEZE'-SHA-KEN  (-kn),  a.  Moved  or  shaken 
by  a  breeze.  Young. 

BREEZ'Y,  a.    1.   Having  breezes ;  fanned  with 
gales.     "Basks  on  the  breezy  shore."       Pope. 
2.  Attended  with  gales. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn.  Gray. 

BRB'hON,  re.     [Irish.]  A  judge. 

Brehon  laws,  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland,  which 
were  unwritten,  like  the  common  law  of  England. 

BRElS'LA-KITE,  re_.    (_Min.)  A  fibrous,  wool-like. 


t  BRET'fOl,  a.    Brimful. 


volcanic  mineral,  containing  silica  and  alumi- 
na ;  —  so  named  after  Breislak,  a  geologist. 

Dana. 

t  DREME,  a.     [A.  S.  bremman,  to  rage.]     Cruel ; 

sharp.     "  i?reme  winter."  Spenser. 

t  BR£n,  v.  u,.     [A.  S.  byrnan.']    To  burn.  Spenser. 

t  BREN'NAGE,  n.  [Low  L.  brenagium.']  (Eng. 
Law.)  A  tribute  paid  by  tenants  to  their  lord 
in  lieu  of  bran,  to  feed  his  hounds.   Buchanan. 

t  BE13NT,  iinp.  &p.  of  bren.  Spenser. 

BRENT,  a.  [Goth,  injn,  the  top  of  a  hill;  Sw. 
brant.]    Steep ;  high.    [Provincial,  Eng.]    Ray. 

BRENT,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  goose;  — 
called  also  the  brand  and  breni  goose.     Yarrell. 

BREST,  re.  (Arch^  The  moulding  of  a  column  ; 
the  torus.  Johnson. 

BREST'-SUM-Mf,E,  re.  {Arch.)  See  Bbeast- 
SUMMER.  Britton. 

BRET,  re.  A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind:  — called 
also  burt.  Johnson. 

Chaucer. 

BRETH'R^N,   re.     The  plural   of   brother.  — See 

BROTHER. 

Brethren  denotes  persons  of  the  same  society  ;  broth- 
ers, persons  of  the  same  family  or  of  the  same  society. 

—  Brethren  is  now  Ijftle  used  except  in  theology,  or 
in  the  solemn  style. 

BRET'TI-Cp,  n.  {In  coal  mines.)  One  of  the 
wooden  plankings  used  to  prevent  the  falling 
in  of  the  strata.  Brande. 

BRElI'VA^JE,  re.  [Fr.]  A  beverage  made  of 
equal  parts  of  wine  and  water.  Stocgueler. 

BREVE  (brev),  re.  [It.  §  Fr.]  1.  {Mus.)  A  note 
of  time  equal  to  two  semibreves  or  four  minims. 

2.  {Law.)  A  short  precept;  a  writ  or  brief. 

3.  (Printing.)  The  mark  of  the  short  sound 
[y]  placed  over  a  vowel.  Wilson. 

BR5-VET',  or  BREV':gT  [brf-v8t',  K.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ; 
hrSv'et,  Ja.  R.  Crabb],  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  brevis, 
short.] 

1.  A  royal  act  in  writing  conferring  some 
privilege  or  distinction  ;  a  patent. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  commission  or  warrant  without 
seal,  giving  a  title  and  rank  in  the  army  above 
that  for  which  pay  is  received.  —  In  the  British 
service  it  is  not  awarded  to  a  rank  higher  than 
that  of  lieutenant-colonel,  nor  to  one  lower  than 
that  of  captain.  Ogilvie. 

BRp-VET',  or  BREVET,  a.  (Mil.)  Taking  rank 
by  brevet.  "  A  brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  who 
is  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  rank,  but  without  the 
pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel."  Ogilvie. 

BRf-VET',  V.  a.  \i.  ERETETTED  ;  pp.  BREVET- 
TING,  BREVETTED.]  (Mil.)  To  glvc  title  and 
rank  by  brevet.  West.  Rev. 

BRE  V'JgT-Cy,  n.  The  rank  or  condition  of  a  bre- 
vet,    [r.]  '  Gen.  Gaines. 

BREV'IA-EY  (brev'yii-re)  [brevyj-re,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.Sm.;  ht^-v'y^-te,P.K.],n.  [h.breviaHum, 
brevis,  short ;  Fr.  breviaire.] 

1.  An  abridgment ;  an  epitome ;  a  compen- 
dium.   "  A  sort  of  breviary  of  the  Old  and  [the] 

New  Testament."  Il'artore. 

2.  The  book  containing  the  daily  service  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  Abp.  Usher. 

BREV'IATE  (brev'yjtorbre've-at),  re. 

1.  A  short  compendium  ;  an  abridgment. 
"  The  help  of  breviates."  Milton. 

2.  A  lawyer's  brief.  Hudibras. 

BREV'I-ATE  (bre've-at),  V.  a.  [L.  brevio,  brevia- 
tus.]     To  abbreviate  ;  to  abridge.        Sherwood. 

BEEV'IA-TURE  (brev'yj-tur)  [brev'yj-tiir,  S.  Ja. 
K.  ;  brev'y^-chiir,  W. ',  brfiv'ya-tur,  P. ;  bre'v?-?- 
tiir,  Sm.],  re.    An  abbreviation,  [r.]     Johnson. 

BREV'I-CITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  white  fibrous  mineral 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  soda,  and  water ; 

—  found  at  Brevig.  Dana. 

BR5-VIER'  (bre-ver'),  ».  [Fr.]  A  small  printing 
type,  in  size  between  bourgeois  and  minion,  as 
in  the  following  line  :  — 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain.         Dryden. 
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tBR^-VlL'O-aUENCE,  n.  [L.  breviloquentia.'] 
A  concise  mode  of  speaking.  Maunder. 

BREV  J-Pfil),  n.  [L.  brevis,  short,  and  pes,  pedis, 
a  foot,]     An  animal  having  short  legs.   Smart. 

BREV'!-PED,  a.     Having  short  legs.  Smart. 

BREV-I-PfiN'NATE,  a.  [L.  brevis,  short,  and 
penna,  a  featlier.]  Short-quilled  or  short-feath- 
ered. Brande. 

BRfiV-J-PEN'NE§,  n.pl.  {Ornith.)  A  family  of 
birds  of  the  grallic  order,  having  short  wings,  as 
the  ostrich.  Cuvier. 

BREV'I-TY,  n.     [L.  brevitas  ;  Fr.  briivete.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  brief ;  briefness  ; 
shortness  of  duration ;  as,  "  The  brevity  of  life." 

2.  Contraction  into  few  words  ;  conciseness. 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  Shak. 

BREW  (bvft),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  briioan ;  Dut.  brouwen ; 
Ger.  bratien.—Oldi  Fr.  bruer.']     [i.  BREWED ;  pp. 

BUE-VVINO,  BREWED.]    . 

1.  To  make  liquor  by  mixing  and  boiling  sev- 
eral ingredients  ;  —  now  applied  particularly  to 
the  making  of  malt  liquors.  "  Brinks  brewed 
with  several  herbs."  Bacon. 

2.  fTo  mingle.  "Go,  breto  me  a  pottle  of 
sack."  Shak. 

3.  To  put  causes  in  train  to  produce  any 
effect ;  to  stir  up  ;  to  excite  ;  to  foment. 

Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  tlie  watery  main.  Pope. 

BREW  (brii),  v.  n.  1.  To  perform  the  act  or  of- 
fice of  a  brewer. 

I  keep  his  house,  and  wash,  hrew,  and  malte  the  beds.  Shak. 
2.  To  be  gathering  or  forming. 
Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub  to  bear  off  any  weather  at 
all,  and  another  storm  brewing.  Shah. 

BREW  (brii),  )i.  That  which  is  formed  by  brew- 
ing. "  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  breio 
with  potato  roots."  Bacon. 

BREW'A(?E  (brtl'jj),  n.  A  mixture;  something 
brewed.     "  Some  well-spiced  brewage."  Milton. 

BEEW'^IR,  (briS'er),  n.  [Dut.  brouwer.l  A  man 
whose  trade  it  is  to  brew. 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  witli  water.  Sltfik. 

BEEW'5R-Y  (briS'er-e),  n.  [Dut.  bromcety,  a 
brew-house.]  A  place  or  house  for  brewing ;  a 
brew-house.  .  Pennant. 

BREW'-HOUSE  (brii'hbus),  n.  A  house  for  brew- 
ing ;  a  brewery.  Bacon. 

BREWING  (bri'ing),  n.     1.  Act  of  brewing. 

2.  The  quantity  brewed  at  once.  "  A  brew- 
ing of  new  beer."  Bacon. 

3.  {Naut.)  The  appearance  of  black  teni- 
pestuous  clouds,  rising  gradually,  and  indicat- 
ing the  approach  of  a  storm.  Chambers. 

BREW'IS  (brit'js),  n.  [A.  S.  brew,  small  pieces  of 
meat  in  broth  ;  Gael,  brathas ;  W.  briw,  a  frag- 
ment, a  morsel ;  brywes,  bread  dipped  in  pot 
liquor.]  A  crust  or  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  boil- 
ing fat  pottage,  made  of  salted  meat.    Warner. 

BREWS'Tj^R-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  white,  transpa- 
rent or  translucent  mineral  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  baryta,  strontia,  and  water  ;  —  so 
named  after  Sir  David  Brewster.  Dana. 

BREZ'I-LIi\E,  n.  The  coloring  matter  of  Brazil- 
wood. Hoblyn. 

BRI'AE,  n.     See  Bribe.  Johnson. 

BRI-A'R5-AN,  a.  [Gr.  Bpid()fat,  a  fabled  giant  with 
a  hundred  hands;  L.  Briareus.']  Relating  to 
the  giant  Briareus  ;  hundred-handed.     Oguvie. 

BRIBE,  n.  [Gael,  briob,  brib,  a  bribe. -Fr.  bribe, 
a  piece  of  bread  given  to  a  beggar.]  A  reward 
given  to  any  one,  especially  to  a  judge,  an  offi- 
cer, or  a  voter,  in  order  to  corrupt  or  to  influ- 
ence his  conduct. 

His  sons  .  .  .  turned  aside  after  lucre,  and  took  briMs,  and 
perverted  judgment.  1  iSam.  viii.  3. 

BRIBE,  V.  a.  [i.  bribed  ;  pp.  bribing,  BRIBED.] 
To  give  a  bribe  to;  to  gain  by  bribes.    Pope. 

BRIBE'LpSS,  a.     Free  from  bribery.  Allen. 

BRIBE'-PAN-D^E,  n.  A  procurer  of  bribes.  Craig. 
BRIB'^R,  n.    One  who  gives  bribes.  South. 

BKI'BpR-Y,  m.  The  crime  of  taking  or  of  giving 
bribes,  or  of  offering  or  of  receiving  a  reward  in 


order  to  influence  conduct  in  any  office,  or  to 
bias  a  voter  in  an  election.  Barrill. 

BEIBE'-WOR-THY  (-wUr'tlie),  a.  Worthy  of 
being  bribed.      '  Craig. 

BRICK,  ».  [Fr.  brique.—Ir.  brice.]  Earth  or  clay 
formed  into  squares  or  regular  forms,  and  burnt 
in  a  kiln  or  baked  in  the  sun.  "  Let  us  make 
brick,  and  burn  them  thoroughly."     Gen.  xi.  3. 

BEICK,  v.  ft.  [i.  BRICKED  ;  pp.  BRICKING, 
BRICKED.] 

1.  To  lay  with  bricks.     "  Whether  his  grave 
is  to  he  plain  or  bricked."  bmft. 

2.  To  fashion  or  form  in  imitation  of  bricks  ; 
as,  "  To  brick  a  wall  of  wood  or  of  plaster." 

BRICK'-BAT,  «.     A  piece  of  brick.  Bacon. 

BEICK'-BUILT  (brik'bilt),  a.  Built  with  bricks. 
"  The  brick-built  town."  Dryden. 

BRICK'-CLAY  (brlk'kla),  n.  Clay  used  for  mak- 
ing bricks.  Woodward. 

BRICK'— DfJST,  n.  Dust  made  by  pounding  bricks. 
"  A  quantity  of  brick-dust."  Spectator. 

BRICK'— EARTH,  n.  Earth  used  in  making  bricks. 
"  They  grow  on  brick-earths."  Mortimer. 

BRiCK'-FIELD,  n.  A  field  in  which  bricks  are 
made.  Craig. 

BElCK'KILN  (brik'kil),  n.  A  kiln  for  burning 
bricks.  Decay  of  Piety, 

BRICK'LAY-^R,  n.  A  mason  who  builds  with 
bricks.     "  Babel's  ZiWcA^ayers."  Donne. 

BRiCK'LAY-ING,  n.  The  art  of  building  with 
bricks.  Brande. 

t  BEIC'KLE  (brik'kl),  u.  [Ger.  brOckelig.]  Brittle  ; 
apt  to  break.  Spenser. 

t  BRIC'KLE-NESS  (brik'kl-n6s),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  brittle  ;  fragility.  Barret. 

BRICK'MAK-5R,  n.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to 
make  bricks.  Woodwa7-d. 


One  who  builds  with 
Johnson. 


BEICK'-MA-SON  (-sn), 
brick ;  a  bricklayer. 

BRICK'-N6G-fiING,  n.  Brickwork  filled  in  be- 
tween timber  framing.  —  See  Nogging.  Brande. 

BRICK'-TRIM-MPE,  n.  (Arch.)  A  brick  arch 
abutting  upon  the  wooden  trimmer  under  the 
slab  of  a  fireplace  to  prevent  the  communica- 
tion of  fire.  Weale. 

BEICK'-TRO\V-f.L,  n.  A  trowel  used  in  laying 
bricks.  Weale. 

BRICK'-WALL,  n.     A  wall  made  of  brick. 

BEICK'WORK  (brik'wurk),  n.  1.  The  laying  of 
bricks.  Sherwood. 

2.  The  part  of  a  building  or  structure  formed 
of  bricks. 

fBRICK'Y,  a.  [Old  Fr.  briqueux.]  Full  of, 
or  fit  for,  bricks.  Cotgrave. 

BRI'DAL,  n.     [A.  S.  bridal.']     A  nuptial  festival. 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

Tlie  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky.  Herbert. 

BRI'DAL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  wedding  ;  nuptial ; 
connubial.     "  Thj  bridal  chamber.  Shak. 

t  BEi'D  AL-T  Y,  71.  Celebration  of  a  nuptial  feast. 
"  In  honor  of  this  bridalty."  B.Jonson. 

BEIDE,  n.  [Goth,  brutfi ;  A.  S.  bryd  ;  Dut.  brtiid ; 
Frs.  breid ;  Ger.  braid ;  Dan.  .Sr  Sw.  brud ;  Icel. 
brida.]  A  woman  newly  married  or  about  to 
be  married. 

He,  only  he,  can  tell,  who,  matched  like  me, 

Has  by  his  own  experience  tried 

How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  hi'ide.     Lyttleton, 


BEIDE,  v.a.    To  make  a  bride  of.  [r.]  Beau.  §  Fl. 

BEIDE'— ALE,  re.  A  marriage  feast  at  a  rustic 
wedding.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

BRIDE'-BED,  re.     The  marriage-bed.  Shak. 

BRIDE'-CAKE,  «.  Cake  distributed  at  a  wed- 
ding. "  Divide  the  broad  bride-cake."  B.  Jonson. 

BEIDE'-CHAM-B^R,  n.     The  nuptial  chamber. 

BRIDE'GEOOM,  re.  [A.  S.  bryd-guma ;  bryd,  bride, 
axii.guma,  aman ;  Ger.  hrauiigam  ;  Dut.  bruide- 
gom.!  '  A  man  newly  married  or  about  to  be 
married. 

He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom.       John  iii.  29. 


BRIDE'-HbUSE,  n.  The  house  of  a  newly-mar- 
ried pair.  Drayton. 

BRiDE'MAID,  n.  A  woman  who  attends  upon 
the  bride.  "  In  came  the  bridemaids  with  a 
posset."  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

BEIDE'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  bride'men.  A  man  who 
attends  the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  the  nuptial 
ceremony.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

BEIDE'^'MAID,  re.   Same  as  Bridemaid.  Smart. 

BRIDE'§'MAN,  rt.    Same  as  Brideman.    Booth. 

BEIDE'STAKE,  re.  A  post  set  in  the  ground  to 
dance  round.  B.  Jonson. 

BEfDE'WELL,  «.  A  house  of  correction.  —  The 
original  bridewell  was  a  palace  near  St.  Bride's 
[i.  e.  St.  Bridget's]  Well,  in  London,  which  was 
turned  into  a  house  of  correction  in  1553. 

He  would  contribute  more  to  reibrmation  than  all  the 
workhouses  and  bridewells  in  Europe.  Spectator. 

BRIDGE  (brSj),  re.  [Goth.  bi-ygga ;  A.  S.  bricg  ; 
Ger.  brlicke ;  Dut.  brug ;  Scot.  6no.] 

1.  A  structure  erected  for  a  path  or  roadway 
over  a  river,  railroad,  &c.,  in  order  that  a  pas- 
sage may  be  made  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

2.  The  upper  part  of  the  nose  between  the 
eyes.     "The  An'a^e  of  the  nose."  Bacon. 

3.  The  supporter  of  the  strings  of  viols  and 
other  stringed  musical  instruments.      Johnson. 

4.  {Gunnery,}  The  two  pieces  of  timber  which 
go  between  the  transoms  of  a  gun-carriage,  and 
on  which  the  coins  or  wedges  rest  for  elevating 
the  gun.  Craig. 

BElopE,  V.  a.  [i.  bridged  ;  p]).  bridging, 
bridged.] 

1.  To  build  or  erect  a  bridge  over  ;  as,  "  To 
bridge  a  stream." 

2.  To  make  a  bridge  for. 

Over  Hellespont 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  witli  Asia  joined.      Milton. 

BEIDpE'-BOARD,  re.  {Arch.)  A  notched  board 
on  which  the  steps  of  wooden  stairs  are  fas- 
tened. Craig, 

BEIDJfE'L^SS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  bridge. 

BRIDQSE'-STONE,  re.  A  stone  laid  from  the 
pavement  to  the  entrance-door  of  a  house,  over 
a  sunk  area,  and  supported  by  an  arch.   Weale. 

BRlDfJ'Y  (brlj'e),  ft.    Full  of  bridges.    Sherwood. 

BRI'DLE  (bri'dl),  re.  [A.  S.  bridl,  or  brydel;  Dut. 
breidel.  —  It.  briglia ;  Fr.  bride.l 

1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  bit,  reins, 
&c.,  by  which  a  horse  is  restrained  and  governed. 

2.  A  restraint ;  a  curb  ;  a  check. 

A  bright  genius  often  betrays  itself  into  many  errors,  with- 
out a  continual  bndle  on  tlie  tongue.  Watts. 

3.  {Mil.)  A  guard  to  protect  the  arm  ;  — used 
by  the  cavalry. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  span,  or  rope,  fastened  at  both 
ends,  attached  to  the  leach  of  a  square  sail,  and 
to  which  the  bowline  is  secured  :  —  a  short  piece 
of  cable  attached  to  a  swivel  on  a  chain,  laid  in 
a  harbor  from  a  ship,  and  secured  at  one  end  to 
the  bits.  Mar.  Diet. 

BRI'DLE  (bri'dl),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  bndlian ;  Old  Fr. 
brider^  \i.  bridled  ;  pp.  bridling,  bridled.] 

1.  'To  put  a  bridle  on  ;  as,  "  T'o  bridle  a 
horse." 

2.  To  restrain  ;  to  control. 

If  any  man  seem  to  be  religious,  and  bridleik  not  his 
tongue, . .  .  tills  man's  religion  is  vain.  James  i.  26. 

BEi'DLE  (bri'dl),  V.  re.  To  hold  up  the  head. 
"  How  the  fool  bridles  \  "  Beau.  §  Fl. 

To  bridle  up,  to  show  pride  or  resentment  by  hold- 
ing up  the  head.  Toiler. 

BEI'DLE-C&T'TfE,  «.  One  who  makes  bridles, 
spurs,  &c.  Johnson, 

BEi'DLE-HAND,  ».  The  left  hand,  which  holds 
the  bridle. 


BEI'DLE-MAK'^R,  re.     One  who  makes  bridles. 

BEI'DLE-PATH,  re.     A  path  in  the  woods  formed 
to  be  travelled  or  passed  over  on  horseback. 

BEi'DLE-PORT,  re.     {Naut.)  The  foremost  port, 
used  for  stowing  the  anchors.  Dana, 

BEI'DLipR,   ft.      One  who   bridles   or  restrains. 
"  The  only  bridlers  of  schism."  Milton, 
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BRIDLE-REIN-PACKING 

BRI'DLE-REIN-PACK'ING  (bil'dl-rau-).  A  term 
used  by  engineers  to  signify  a  mode  of  packing 
the  piston  of  a  steam  cylinder  with  a  strip  of 
leather  or  a  loose  rope  of  tow.  Craig. 

BRJ-d66n',  re.  [Fr.  bridm.]  (Mil.)  The  snaffle- 
and  rein  of  a  military  bridle,  which  acts  inde- 
pendently of  the  bit,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
rider.  Campbell. 

BRIEF,  a.     [L.  brevis  ;  It.  %  Sp.  breve  ;  Fr.  brief.] 

1.  Short;  concise;  succinct; — applied  to 
language;  as,  "  A  brief  sty\e." 

2.  Of  short  duration;  lasting  a  short  time. 
"  Bne/ authority."  Shak. 

j8®=It  is  used,  as  a  provincialism  or  vulgarism,  in 
tlie  sense  of  rife,  common,  or  prevalent,  in  England 
and  tile  United  States.  —  Nares  says,  "  Brief  seems  to 
be  used  in  tile  following  passage  [Sluik.\  fot  rife — a 
corruption  which  is  still  to  be  heard  among  the  vul- 
gar: 'A  thousand  businesses  are  britf  in  hand.'" 
Kinff  John. 

Syn.  —  See  Short. 

BRIEF,  n.     1.  A  short  writing  or  epitome. 

I  shall  make  it  plnin  as  far  as  a  sum  or  bri^  can  make  a 
cause  plain.  Bacon. 

2.  {Law.)  A  writ  or  precept ;  —  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  client's  case  made  out  for  instruction 
of  counsel;  —  letters  patent  giving  license  to 
collect  contributions  for  specified  purposes. 

Cowell.     Bitrrill. 

3.  {Church  of  Rome.')  A  pontifical  letter  ;  a 
papal  rescript. 

4.  {Mus.)    A  measure   of    quantity.  —  See 

BllEVE. 

BRIEF'L^SS,  a.  Having  no  brief;  —  applied  to 
a  lawyer  who  has  no  client. 

BUIEF'LY,  orf.     Concisely;  in  a  few  words. 

BRIEF'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  briiBf'mew.  1.  One  who 
makes  a  brief. 

2.  A  copier  of  a  manuscript.  Qu.  Rev. 

BRIEF'NPSS,  re.  Quality  of  being  brief ;  concise- 
ness ;  shortness.  Camden. 

BRI'pR,  n.  [A.  S.  Jrffir.]  A  prickly  shrub  ;  the 
bramble.     **  Rude  growing  briers.*'  Shak. 

BRi'JJRED,  a.    Having  briers  ;  briery.  Chatterton. 

BRI'pR-Y,  It.     Rough ;  full  of  briers.    Sherwood. 

BRI'^R-Y,  71.  A  place  where  briers  grow.   Huloet. 

BEtG,  re.     A  bridge.     [Scot.]  Gibson. 

BRIG,  re.  [from  brigantine.']  A  small,  square- 
rigged  merchant  vessel,  with  two  masts. 

Hermaphrodite  brig^  a  vessel  having  a  brig's  fore- 
mast and  a  schooner's  mainmast.  Dana. 

Syn.  —  See  Vessel. 

BRI-GADB',  71.  [It.  brigata ;  Fr.  brigade.]  {Mil.) 
A  division  of  troops.  A  brigade  of  horse  gen- 
erally consists  of  eight  or  ten  squadrons ;  a  bri- 
gade of  foot,  of  four,  five,  or  six  battalions. 

BRI-GADE',  V.  a.     To  form  into  a  brigade.    Todd. 

BRI-GADE'-MA'JOR,  re.  {Mil.)  An  officer  or 
major  appointed  to  assist  a  general  command- 
ing a  brigade.  Campbell. 

BRiG-A-DIER',  re.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  A  general  officer 
who  commands  a  brigade  ;  —  often  styled  a 
brigadier-general. 

BRIG'AND,  re.     [Fr.]     1.  One  of  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers ;  a  robber  ;  a  highwayman.  Bramhall. 
2.  t  A  sort  of  irregular  foot  soldier.  Froissart. 

BRIG'AND-A^E,  re.  [Fr.]  Theft ;  plunder.  "  Rob- 
bery and  irigandage."  Warburton. 

BRIG'AN-DINE  [brjg'?n-din,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  R. ; 
brlg'?n-din,  Sm.],  n.     [Fr.  brigandine.] 

1.  A  coat  of  mail,  or  scale-armor  quilted. 
"  Put  on  the  brigandines."  Jerem.  xlvi.  4. 

2.  A  light  vessel.  —  See  Bkigantine. 

BrIg'AN-TINE  [brTg'jn-tln,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
R.;  brlg'jn-tin,  Sm.],  re.  [Fr.  brigantin]  A 
light,  swift-sailing  vessel ;  a  sort  of  European 
brig  with  two  masts.  Brande. 

BKIGHT  (brit),  o.  [Goth,  bairhts ;  A.  S.  beorht, 
01  bryht;  Gael,  bnagh,  fine,  bright.] 

1.  Irradiating,  or  reflecting  light;  brilliant; 
shining;  resplendent;  luminous. 

Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patlnes  of  bright  gold.  Shak. 
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2.  Splendid  in  charms  or  graces. 

All  liright  as  an  angel  new-dropped  from  the  sky.  Famuli, 

3.  Possessing  an  acute,  discerning  intellect; 
acute  ;  keen  ;  sparkling  with  wit. 


If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shiiied, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind. 


Pope. 


4.  Glorious  ;  illustrious  ;  as,  "  The  brightest 
portions  of  history." 

5.  Clear ;  transparent ;  as,  "  A  bright  liquor." 

6.  Lucid ;  perspicuous.  "  AVith  brighter  evi- 
dence draw  the  learner  on."  Watts. 

Syn See  Clear. 

BRIGHT'-BURN-ING  (brlt'biini-jng),  a.  Burning 
brightly.     "  Bright-burning  Troy."  Shak. 

BRIGHT'EN  (bri'tn'),  v.  a.     [i.  BKIGHTENED  ;  pp. 

HEIGHTENING,    BRIGHTENED.]       [From    bright. 

—  Goth,  bairhtyan  ;  A.  S.  beorhtian.] 

1.  To  make  bright ;  to  make  to  shine. 

Her  celestial  eyes 
Adorn  the  world,  and  brighten  up  the  skies.     Drtiden. 

2.  To  make  cheerful  or  joyful. 

Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Bridhtana  his  crest.  Milton. 

3.  To  make  illustrious.  Swift. 

BRIGHT'EN  (bri'tn),  v.  re.     To  grow  bright 

How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flightl     Tmmg. 

BR!GHT'S'-D!§-EA§E',  re.  {Med.)  A  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  kidney,  occasioning  a  secretion 
of  urine  loaded  with  albumen  ;  —  originally 
described  by  Dr.  Bright.  Brande. 

BRIGHT'-EYED  (brlt'ld),  a.   Having  bright  eyes. 

BRIGHT'-HAirBD  (hrit'hird),  a.  Having  bright 
hair.     "  Bright-haired  Vesta."  Milton. 

BRIGHT'-HAR-N^SSED  (brit'liSLr-nest),  a.  Having 
bright  harness  or  armor.  Milton. 

BRIGHT'-HUED,  a.     Having  a  bright  color. 

BRIGHT'LY,  ad.    With  lustre  :  splendidly. 

BRIGHT'N^SS  (bvit'nes),  re.  1.  Quality  of  being 
bright ;  lustre  ;  splendor  ;  brilliancy. 

I  saw  In  the  way  a  light  from  heaven  above  the  brightness 
of  the  sun.  Acts  xxvi.  13. 

2.  Acuteness  ;  acumen.  "  The  brightness  of 
his  parts  .  .  .  distinguished  him."  Prior. 

Syn.  —  Brightness  is  the  generic,  lustre,  splendor, 
and  brilliancy  are  specific  terms,  and  tliere  may  be 
brightness  where  there  is  no  lustre,  splendor,  nor  bril- 
liancy. These  terms  rise  in  sense.  Lustre  rises  on 
brightness,  splendor  on  lustre,  and  brilliancy  on  splen- 
dor. 

BRlGHT'-SIIlN-ING,  a.  Shining  brightly.  Spenser. 

t  BRI-GOSE',  a.  Quarrelsome ;  contentious. 
*'  They  were  very  brigose  and  severe."     Puller. 

tBRtGUE  (breg),  n.  [It.  briga;  Fr.  brigm.] 
Strife  ;  quarrel.  Chesterfield 

BRtGUE  (breg),  v.  re.  [Fr.  briguer.]  To  contend ; 
to  canvass  ;  to  strive.     [r.J  Hitrd. 

BRILL,  re.  A  fish  intermediate  between  the  sole 
and  the  turbot,  abundant  on  the  southern  coast 
of  England.  W.  Ency. 

BRIL-LAm-' TE.  [It.]  (Jl/ws.)  Noting  a  gay  and 
lively  manner.  Brande. 

BRiLL'IANCE  (brll'yiins),  re.    Brilliancy.  P.  Mag. 

BRILL'IAN-CY    (bril'yjn-se),  re.     Quality  of  re- 
flecting light,  or   of  being  brilliant ;    dazzling 
brightness  ;  radiance  ;  lustre  ;  splendor. 
Syn.  —  See  Beightness,  Radiance. 

BRILL'IANT  (brll'yjnt),  a.  [It.  brillante  ;  Fr. 
brillani.]     Shining ;  sparkling  ;  splendid. 

Those  surfaces  which  reflect  the  most  light  are  the  most 
brilliant.  Brewer. 

BRILL'IANT  (brjl'yjnt),  re.  A  diamond  cut  into 
angles,  so  as  to  refract  the  light,  and  shine 
brighter.    "  See  brilliants  shine."  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Radiance. 

BRILL'IANT-LY  (bril'yiint-le),  ad.  In  a  brilliant 
manner ;  splendidly.  Warion. 

BRJlL'IANT-NESS  (bril'yfint-nSs),  re.  The  quali- 
ty of  being  brilliant ;  splendor  ;  lustre.  Johnson. 

BRILL§,  re.  pi.  The  hair  on  the  eyelids  of  a 
horse.  '       Bailey. 

BRTm,  re.  [A.  S.  brymme^  1.  The  upper  edge 
of  a  vessel.  Dryden. 


BRINGER-UP 

2.  The  edge,  as  of  a  fountain,  or  of  any  body 
of  water;  border;  verge;  brink;  rim. 

By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  hrim.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Border. 

+  BRIM,  a.  [A.  S.  hryme,  brym  or  brem,  famous.] 
Public ;  well-known.  Warner. 

BRIM,  V.  n.  To  be  full  to  the  brim.  "  The  brim- 
ming glasses  now  are  hurled."  Philips. 

BRIM,  V.  a.  \i.  BRIMMED  ;  pp.  brimming,  brim- 
med.] To  fill  to  the  top.  ""When  [Evander] 
brims  his  ample  bowl."  Dryden. 

t  BRIM'FILL,  V.  «..     To  fill  to  the  top.    Crashaw. 

BRIM'PUL,  a.  Full  to  the  brim  or  top  ;  quite 
full.     "  Eyes  brimful  of  tears."  Addison. 

BR'IM'FUL-NESS,  n.    Fulness  to  the  top.     Shak. 

BRIM'LgSS,  «..    Without  a  brim.        L.  Addison. 

BRIM'M^R,  n.     A  bowl  full  to  the  top. 

Wlien  healths  go  round,  and  Icindly  brimmers  flow.    Dryden. 

BRIM'MING,  a.    Full  to  the  brim.  Dryden. 

BRIM'STONE,  n.  [A.  S.  hyrnan,  to  burn,  and 
stane,  a  stone  :  —  probably  corrupted  from  biin- 
stone,  or  brenstone,  i.  e.  fiery  stone.]  A  yel- 
lowish mineral ;  sulphur.  —  See  Sulphur. 

BRIM'STON-Y,  a.     Full  of  brimstone.  B.Jonson. 

BRIN'DpD,  a.  ■  [A.  S.  brun,  brown ;  byiyian,  to 
burn.]  Of  a  varied  color;  streaked;  tabby; 
brindled.     ^^  The  brinded  ca.t."        •  Shak. 

BRIN'DLE  (brin'dl),  «.  The  state  of  being  brin- 
ded.  Clarissa. 

BRIN'DLED  (brin'dld),  a.  Brinded;  streaked; 
tabby.     *'  The  brindled  monster."  Addison. 

BRINE,  n.     [A.  S.  bryne,  salt  liquor.] 

1.  Water  impregnated  with  salt.  Bacon. 

2.  The  sea.     "Foaming  b?'ine."  Shak. 

3.  Tears,  —  from  their  being  salt.  Shak. 

BRINE,  V.  a.  To  imbue  with  brine  ;  as,  "  To  bnne 
corn  in  order  to  prevent  smut."  Chambers. 

BRINE'— PAN,  ft.     A  reservoir  for  brine.     Smart, 

BRINE'— PIT,  n.     A  pit  or  reservoir  of  salt  water. 

BRINE'-SPRING,  n.     A  salt  spring.  Smart. 

BRING,  V.  a.  [i.  BROUGHT;  pp.  bringing, 
BROUGHT.]  [Goth.  briggan\  A.  S.  bHngan\ 
Dut.  brengen ;  Ger.  hHngen,'\ 

1.  To  convey  from  a  distant  to  a  nearer 
place  ;  to  fetch  from. 

As  she  was  going  to  fetch  it,  he  called  to  her,  and  aaid, 
bi-ing  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of  bread.         1  Kingfi  xvU.  11. 

2.  To  convey  or  carry  to  another  place,    [r.] 

Must  I  needs  bring  thy  son  again  unto  the  land  from 
whence  thou  earnest?  Gea.  xxiv.  S. 

3.  To  produce  ;  to  procure,  as  a  cause. 

Nothing  vr-ill  bring  you.  more  honor  than  to  do  what  right 
you  may.  Bacon. 

4.  To  draw ;  to  lead. 

A  due  consideration  of  the  vanities  of  the  world  will  nat- 
urally hnng  ub  to  the  contempt  of  it.  L'Er'trunge. 

5.  To  induce  ;  to  prevail  upon. 

Profitable  employments  would  be  a  diversion,  if  men  could 
but  be  brought  to  delight  in  them.  Locke. 

To  brhiff  about,  to  bring  to  pass.  —  To  bring  back,  to 
recall  ;  also,  to  return  or  restore,  as  sometlTing  bor- 
rowed.—  To  bring  fortJij  to  give  birth  to  ;  to  pro- 
duce; to  exhibit  to  the  view. —  To  bring  forioard, 
to  exhibit ;  to  iutroduce  ;  to  propose, —  To  bring  off^ 
to  take  away  from  ;  to  clear  from  ;  to  acquit. —  To 
bring  on,  to  originate ;  to  engage  in  action.  —  To  bring 
out,  to  exhibit ;  to  show.  —  To  brinir  orcr,  to  convevF. 

—  To  bring  to,  (JVaut.)  To  check  the  course  of  a  ship. 

—  To  bring  to  pass,  to  effect.  —  To  bring  under,  to  sub- 
due. —  To  bring  up,  to  educate. 

tl^^  Bring  retains  in  all  its  senses  the  idea  of  an 
agent,  or  cause,  producing  a  real  or  a  metapliorical 
motion  of  something  towards  something. 

Syn.  —  To  bnng  is  to  convey  to,  a  simple  act;  to 
fetch  means  to  go  and  bring,  a  compound  act,  A 
master  sends  his  servant  to  fetch  a  parcel,  which^ 
having  received,  he  carries  in  his  hand,  and  brings 
home  to  his  master. 

BRING'^R,  n.     One  who  brings.  Shak. 

BRING'^R— IN,  n.  One  who  introduces  any  thing. 
"  Lucifer  is  a  bringer-in  of  light."  Sandys, 

BRING'^R-UP,w,   1.  An  instructor.  ^^Th.ebring- 

ei'S-wp  of  the  children."  2  Kings  x.  5. 

2.  (Mil.)    pi.      The  last  rank  of  men  in  a 
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battalion   in   line  of  battle,  or   the   hindmost 
men  in  file.  Harlow. 

liElNG'JNG-FORTH,  n.     Act  of  giving  birth. 

URIN'ISH,  a.  Like  brine ;  saltish ;  briny.  "  Brin- 
ish tears."  Shak. 

BRIN'ISII-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  brinish; 
tendency  to  saltness.  Johnson. 

BRINK,  n.     [Dan.  ^  Sw.  hi-ink.]     The  margin  of 
a  steep  place  ;  the  edge,  as  of  a  precipice,  cliff, 
or  river ;  brow.     "  Precipice's  brink."  Dryden. 
Syn. —  See  Border. 

BRI'NY,  a.  Partaking  of  or  resembling  brine ; 
salt.     "  Briny  flood."  Dryden. 

BRI'O-NY,  n.    (Bot.)    See  Bryony.        Johnson. 

BRISK,  a.  [Gael,  brisg  ;  Ir.  bnosg.—lt.  S;  Sp. 
brusco  ;  Fr,  brusque.'] 

1.  Vivacious ;  spirited ;  lively  ;  active  ;  nim- 
ble ;  agile  ;  quick. 

Kind,  and  brisk,  and  gay,  like  me.  Durham. 

2.  Bubbling ;  sparkling;  effervescing.  "  Brisk 
wine."  Denham.    *'  Brisk  cider."  Philips. 

3.  Vivid  ;  bright ;  as,  "  A  brisk  fire." 
Syn.  —  See  Active. 

BRISK,  V.  a.     To  make  brisk.  Richardson. 

To  brisk  up^  to  enliven  ;  to  nialte  sprightly.  Killing- 
beck.     To  brisk  up,  v.  n.,  to  come  up  briskly.  Johnson. 

BRISK'EN  (brSs'kn),  v.  re.  To  grow  brisk  or  live- 
ly,    [k.]  Ec.  Rev. 

BRIS'K^T,  «.  [Gael,  brisgear,  gristle;  Fr.  bre- 
chet.]  A  part  of  the  breast  of  meat  under  the 
scrag ;  the  breast  of  an  animal.  Morlimer. 

BRISK'LY,  ad.   In  a  brisk  manner  ;  actively.  Ray, 

BllISK'N^SS,  n.    Quality  of  being  brisk.  Johnson. 

BRlS'TLE  (bria'sl),  n.  [A.  S.  bristl,  byrst ;  Ger. 
borste  ;  Dut.  borstel.'] 

1.  The  stiff  hair  of  swine,  used  for  making 
brushes. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  short  or  stift'  hair,  as  the  pubes- 
cence on  certain  plants.  Henshaw. 

IIRIS'TLE  (bris'sl),  V.  u.  [i.  bristled;  pp.  bris- 
tling, BRISTLED.] 

1.  To  erect,  as  bristles. 

Doth  dogged  war  brislJe  his  angry  crest?  Shak. 

2.  To   fix   a  bristle   to  ;    as,   "  To  bristle  a 
thread." 

BRIS'TLE  (bris'sl),  o.  re.  To  stand  erect,  as  bristles. 

Thy  hair  so  bristlct-  with  unmanly  tears.  Dryden, 

To  bristle  up,  to  show  resentment ;  to  threaten. 

Armed  with 
Kirby. 

BRIS'TLE-BEAr'ING,  a.  Having,  or  producing, 
bristles.  '  Craig. 

ERIS'TLED  (bris'sld),  p.  a.      1.  Having  bristles, 
or  having  the  bristles  erect. 
The  grunts  of  bi'istled  boars  and  groans  of  bears.     Dryden, 

2,  Coarse,  or  stiff,  like  bristles.  Cotton. 

3.  Bearded.     "  Bristled  lips."     [r.]      Shak. 

BRIS'TLE-FERN,  «.  A  species  of  fern  ;   Wood- 

sia  hyperborea.  Booth. 

BRIS'TLE-LiKE,  a.  Bristly.           Mir.  for  Mag, 

BRIS'TLE-MOSS,  re.  A  species  of  moss.    Booth. 

BRIS'TLE-SHAPED  (-sliapt),  a.  Shaped  like 
bristles.  Booth. 

BRIS'TLE-TAIL,  re.  A  fly  having  the  tail  termi- 
nated by  hairs  ;  the  gadfly.  Booth. 

BRIS'TLI-NESS.re.  Quality  of  being  bristly  Booth. 

BRIS'TLY  (brSs'sle),  a.     Thick  set  with  bristles. 

BRIS'TOL-BOARD,  n.  A  kind  of  fine,  stiff,  and 
smooth  pasteboard.  Simmonds. 

BRIS'TOJj-STONE,  re.  {Min.)  Rock  crystal,  fine 
specimens  of  which  are  found  in  the  rocks  near 
Bristol,  England ;  —  called  also  Bristol  diamond. 

BEI-§tJRE',  re.  [Fr.j  (Fort.)  A  part  of  a  ram- 
part or  parapet  which  deviates  from  the  general 
direction,  covering  the  flank  of  a  bastion.  Boiste 

BRIT,  n.  {Ich.)  A  small  fish  of  the  herring  kind, 
from  one  to  four  inches  long,  found  abundantly 
on  the  coasts  of  New  England.  Storer. 


BRIS'TLE-ARMED  (bris'sl-itrmd) 
bristles. 


BRI-TAN'NJ-A,  re.  A  sort  of  mixed  metal,  or 
alloy ;  the  kind  of  pewter  of  which  English 
teapots  are  often  made,  consisting  of  tin,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  and  lead ;  —  called  also  tutania 
and  prince's  metal.  lire. 

BRI-TAn'NJC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Great  Britain  ; 
as,  "  Her  Britannic  majesty,  Queen  Victoria." 

BRITE,  or  BRIGHT  (brit),  v.  re.  To  be  over^ripe, 
as  hops,  wheat,  &c.  [Provincial,  Bng.]  Phillips. 

BRIT'ish,  a.  Relating  to  Great  Britain,  or  its 
inhabitants. 

BRIT'ISH-GUM,  n.  {Chem.)  A  brown-colored 
soluble  substance  into  which  starch  is  convert- 
ed by  being  exposed  in  an  oven  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  600°  Fahrenheit ;  —  used  by  calico- 
printers.  Brande, 

BRIT'ON,  re.     A  native  of  Britain.  Shak. 

tBRIT'ON,  a.     British.  Spenser. 

BRIt'TLE  (brit'tl),  a.     [A.  S.  bryttian,  to  break; 
Dut.  brokkelig.]     Apt  to  break ;  fragile. 
Syn.  —  See  Feaghle. 

t  BRIT'TLE-LY  (brSt'tl-le),  ad.  In  a  fragile  man- 
ner. '  Sherwood. 

BRIT'TLE-NESS,  n.  Aptness  to  break;  fragili- 
ty.    "  Brittleness  or  toughness."  Boyle. 

BRlTZS'KA  (bris'kj),  re.  [Rus.  bntzschka.']  A 
Russian  carriage;  —  an  open,  four-wheeled  car- 
riage, with  shutters  to  close  at  pleasure,  and 
space  for  reclining,  when  on  a  journey.  PF.  Ency. 

BRI'ZA,  re  [Gr.  ;8pi?i^,  to  nod.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  ornamental  or  curious  plants  ;  quaking- 
grass.  Loudon. 

BRiZB,  n.    [A.  S.  briosa,]    1.  The  gadfly ;  breeze. 

—  See  Breese.  Spenser. 

2.  Ground  long  untilled.  Phillips. 

BROACH  (broch),  re.  [Low  L.  broca  ;  It.  brocco, 
a  peg  ;  brocciare,  to  prick  ;  Sp.  broea,  a  drill ; 
broche,  a  brooch;  71.  broche.  —  See  Break.] 

1.  A  spit.  "  He  turned  a  broach,  that  had 
worn  a  crown."  Bacon. 

2.  An  awl ;  a  bodkin.  [Local,  Eng.]      Crabb. 

3.  A  small  clasp  used  to  fasten  dress. —  See 
Brooch.  Craig. 

4.  A  musical  instrument  played  by  turning 
a  handle.  Johnson. 

5.  A  spire,  the  junction  of  which  with  the 
tower  is  not  marked  by  a  parapet.  Ogilvie. 

6.  A  start,  like  the  end  of  a  spit,  oil  the 
head  of  a  young  stag.  Phillips. 

BROACH    (broch),     v.   a.       [Fr.    brocher.]       [i. 

BROACHED  ;  pp.   BROACHING,  BROACHED.] 

1.  To  spit;  to  pierce,  as  with  a  spit.  "He 
broached  them  upon  his  pike."  Hakewill. 

2.  To  pierce,  as  a  vessel,  in  order  to  draw 
liquor  ;  to  tap.  Armstrong. 

3.  To  let  out,  as  liquor  from  a  cask.  *'  And 
blood  was  ready  to  be  broached."         Hudibras. 

4.  To  open,  as  a  repository. 

I  will  open  tlie  old  armories;  I  will  broach  my  store.  KnoUes, 

5.  To  give  out;  to  utter.  "This  error  was 
first  broached  by  Josephus."  Raleigh. 

6.  {Masonry/)  To  roughhew.  Ogilvie. 
To  broach  to,  (JVaut.)  to  fall  off  so  much,  when 

going  free,  as  to  brinf?  the  wind  round  on  the  other 
quarter  and  take  the  sails  aback.  Dana. 

BROACH'^R,  re.    1.  One  who  broaches,  or  first  pro- 
poses, publishes,  or  utters  a  thing.     "  The  first 
oroacher  of  an  heretical  opinion.'     V Estrange. 
2.  A  spit ;  a  brooch.  Dryden. 

BRoAd  (bra.wd),  a.  [Goth,  braids;  A.  S.  brad, 
breed;  Ger.  breit;  Dut. breed;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  bred.] 

1.  Extended  in  breadth ;  wide  ;  as,  "  A  board 
five  feet  long  and  one  foot  broad." 

2.  Large;  ample;  extensive.  "Cunning 
which  has  always  a  broad  mixture  of  false- 
hood." Locke. 

3.  Open;  spread  or  diffused;  as,  *' Broad 
daylight";  "  Broat?  sunshine."  Locke. 

4.  Gross  ;  coarse  ;  indelicate.  "  Broadest 
mirth."  Dryden.    "  Broad  words."  Shak. 

Broad  as  long,  equal  upon  the  whole  ;  the  same 
either  way.  "  It  is  as  broad  as  long  whether  they  rise 
to  others,  or  bring  others  down  to  them."  L'Estrangc. 

Syn.  —  Broad  is  opposed  to  narrow,  wide  to  close, 
large  to  small.  Broad  and  wide  are  definite  ;  targe 
is  indefinite;  as,  "A  plank  two  feet  broad";  "A 


passage  ten  feet  wide";  '■^  A  targe  room." — A  ttruad 
cloth  ;  a  broad  river  ;  a  wide  entrance  ;  a  targe  house  ; 
a  targe  family;  an  ample  spacer  an  extensive  pros- 
pect.—  Broad  or  coarae  language  .  indelicate  aAlasioi], 

BRO.Ad,  re.  A  lake  formed  by  the  expansion  of  a 
river  in  a  flat  country.     [Local,  Eng.]      Forby, 

BROAd'-A-wAke',  u.    Fully  awake.    Coleridge. 

BROAd'AXE  (brawd'aks),  re.     [A.  S.  brad-cex.} 

1.  An  axe,  formerly  used  as  a  military  weap- 
on. Spenser, 

2.  An  axe  with  a  liroad  edge  for  hewing  timber. 

BROAd'-BACKED  (-b&kt),  a.  Having  a  broad 
back.  Ogilvie. 

BROAd'-bIll,  n.  The  name  of  a  wild  duck.  On 
the  Chesapeake  it  is  called  black-head,  and  in 
Virginia,  raft-duck.  Bartlett. 

BROAD'-BLOWN  (brSlwd'blon),  a.  Full  blown, 
"With  all  his  crimes  broad-blown."  Shak. 

BR0.4d'-B0T-T0MED,  a.  Having  a  broad  bot- 
tom. Irving. 

BRoAd'-BREAST-5D,  a.   Having  a  broad  breast. 

BROAD'-BRTmMED  (-briind),  a.  Having  a  broad 
brim.    "  Broad-brimmed  hats."       Bp.  Taylor. 

BRoAd'cAsT,  re.  The  method  of  sowing  seeds 
by  casting  or  scattering  them  abroad  by  the 
hand  at  large,  as  wheat,  oats,  &c.       Chambei's. 

BROAD'cAst,  v.  a.  To  sow  with  the  hand  ex- 
tended, as  wheat,  rye,  &o.  J.  Montgomery. 

BROAd'CAst,  a.  Sown  by  the  hand  at  large  ; 
sown  or  dispersed  widely.  Loudon. 

BRoAd'cAsT,  ad.  By  the  hand  at  large  ;  scat- 
teringly ;  as,  "  To  sow  broadcast." 

BROAd'CLOTH  (brawd'kloth),  n.  A  fine  kind  of 
woollen  fulled  cloth  of  broad  make.  Swift. 

BROAD'EN  (brSlwd'dn),  v.  vi.  To  grow  broad,  [r.] 
Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degrees.    Thomson. 

BROAD'EN  (briwd'dn),  v.  a.  To  make  broad ;  to 
increase  in  breadth.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

BROAD'-EYED  (briwd'ld),  a.  Having  a  wide 
survey.     "  Broad-eyed,  watchful  day.'        Shak. 

BRoAD'-FACED  (-fast),  a.    Having  a  broad  face. 

BROAd'-FOOT  (-fut),  a.     Having  a  broad  foot. 

BROAd'-FRONT-^D,  a.  Having  a  broad  front. 
"  Broad-fronted  Caesar."  Shak. 

BROAd'-HEAD-?D,  a.  Having  a  broad  head. Scott. 

BROAd'-HORNED  (briiwd'horned),  u.  Having 
widely  spreading  horns.  Huloet, 

BROAd'ISH  (briwd'ish),  u..  Rather  broad.  Russell. 

BROAD'-LEAVED  (br&wd'lsvd),  a.  Having  broad 
leaves.  "  The  broad-leaved  sycamores."  Sandys. 

BROAD'LY  (briwd'le),  ad.     In  a  broad  manner. 

BROAd'-MOUTIied  (-mofltrid),  a.  Having  a  wide 
mouth.  Hill. 

BROAd'N?SS  (briwd'nes),  re.  Quality  of  being 
broad.     "The  broadness  of  the  way."    South, 

BROAd'-PIECE  (br3iwd'p6s),  n.  An  English  gold 
coin,  of  the  value  of  about  24s.  Snelling. 

BROAD'-RiBBED  (-ribd),  a.  Having  broad  ribs 
or  bands.  Hill. 

BROAD'-SEAL  (brlwd'sel),  re.  The  official  seal 
of  a  government ;  the  great  seal  of  England. 
"  The  king's  broad-seal.  Sheldon. 

BROAd'— SEAL,  V.  a.  To  stamp  or  sanction,  as 
with  the  broad-seal,    [n.]  B.  Jonson. 

BROAD'-SHOUL-DPRED     (brSLWd'shoI-d?rd),      a. 
Having  a  large  space  between  the  shoulders. 
Big-boned  and  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews  strong, 
Broad-shouldered,  and  his  arms  were  round  andlong.  Dryden. 

BROAd'SIDE  (brSiwd'sId),  re.  {Naut.)  1.  The 
whole  side  of  a  ship.  Waller. 

2.  The  discharge  of  all  the  guns  on  one  side 
of  a  ship  of  war.  "  She  has  given  you  a  broad- 
side, captain."  Southern. 

3.  {Printing.)  A  printed  page  covering  one 
side  of  a  whole  sheet  of  paper.  Johnson. 

BROAD'-SIGHT-pD  (brSiwd'sIt-ed),  u.  Having  a 
wide  view ;  seeing  far.  Qu,  Rev. 
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BROAD'-SKIRT-fD,  ,<,.     Having  a  broad  skirt. 

BEOAD'-SPR£ad,  a.     "Widely  diffused.        Di/er. 

BR0AD'-SPREAD-{NG,  a.  Spreading  widely.  SAaA. 

BROAd'SWORD  (briwd'sord),  «.  A  cutting  sword, 
with  a  broad  blade.  Wiseman. 

BRoAd'-TAILED  (brawd'tsld),  u,.  Having  a  broad 
tail.     "  Broad-tailed  sheep."  Sandys. 

BROAD'-WAK-(NG,  a.  Possessing  full  vigilance. 

BROAd'-WINGED  (-wlngd),  a.  Having  broad 
wings.  Thomson. 

BROAd'WI§E,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the  breadth. 
"If  one  should  thrust  a  piece  of  iron  broad- 
wise.^* Boyle. 

BROB-DJNG-NA'pl-AN,  a.  [Brobdingnag,  the 
name  of  a  country,  in  one  of  the  fictions  of 
Swift,  inhabited  by  giants.]     Gigantic.     Roget. 

BRO-CADE',  n.  [It.  broccata ;  Sp.  brocado  \  Fr. 
brocart.  "  The  root  is  probably  broche,  the  in- 
strument used  in  embroidery."  Buclia^ian.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  stuff  or  cloth  embroidered  with 
gold,  silver,  or  silk,  in  raised  work  of  flowers 
and  other  ornaments. 

2.  A  dress  made  of  brocade. 


Fortune  in  men  has  some  email  difference  made; 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade. 


l^ope. 


BRp-CAD'5D,  a.  1.  Dressed  in  brocade.  Johnson. 

2.  Woven  in  the  manner  of  brocade.    "  Rich 

brocaded  suit."  Gay. 

BRO'CAgfE,  or  BRO'KAQJE,  ».  [See  Beokee.] 
1.  A  profit  or  commission  gained  by  promoting 
bargains,  or  by  transacting  business  for  others  ; 
—  formerly  used  mostly  in  an  ill  sense.  "  Filthy 
brocage."  Spenser.  "Many  grow  wealthy  by 
unlawful  means;  usury,  feroAa^re, bribery."  Dr. 
J.  White's  Sermons,  1615. 

2.  The  business  of  a  broker;   brokerage. — 
See  Beokerage.  Locke. 

BROC'ARD,  n.  The  first  elements  or  maxims  of 
the  law ;  —  an  old  Scottish  term.         Jamieson. 

BROC'A-TEL,        )  „      [gp^  irocatel;  It.  broca- 
BR6c-4-  TEL' Lb,  5  tello.']    A  coarse  kind  of  bro- 
cade used  in  tapestry.  Craig, 

BR6o'CO-LJ  (brolt'p-le),  re.  [It.  broccolo;  Sp. 
broculi ;  Fr.  brocoli.]  (Bot.)  A  sort  of  cabbage  ; 
a  variety  of  Brassica  oleracea.  Loudon. 

BROjeH'ANT-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  com- 
posed of  sulphuric  acid,  protoxide  of  copper, 
and  water.  Dana. 


BROCHE,  n.  &  V.  a.    See  Bkoach. 


Camden. 


BRO-qHETTE',  n.    [Fr.]     1.  A  skewer  to  stick 

meat  on.  Fleming  <Sr  Tibbins, 

2.  A  mode  of  frying  chickens.  Crabb. 

BRO-QHUBE',  n.  [Fr.,  a  book  stitched ;  brocher, 
to  stitch.]    A  pamphlet.  Month.  Rev. 

BROCK,  ».     [A.  S.  broc;  Dan.  brok;  Ir.  broc] 

1.  A  badger.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  hart  two  years  old ;  a  brocket.     Bailey. 

BROCK'^T,  re.    A  hart  two  years  old.      Phillips. 

BEODE'KIN,  re.  [Fr.  brodequin.]  A  buskin,  or 
half-boot.  —  See  Buskin.  Echard. 

BROg,  re.  A  pointed  steel  instrument,  used  by 
joiners  to  pierce  wood.  Buchanan. 

BRO'GAN,  n.  A  thick,  heavy,  coarse  shoe ;  a 
brogue. — See  Brogue.  Whittier. 

BROG'GLE,  V.  n.  To  fish  for  eels  by  troubling 
the  water.    [Local,  Eng.]  .  Phillips. 

BROGUE  (brog),  re.  1.  [Gael.  ^  Ir.  brag;  Scot. 
brog,  brogue,  a  shoe.]  A  coarse  and  slight  kind 
of  shoe ;  a  brogan. 

In  Sky  I  first  observed  the  use  of  brogues,  a  kind  of  artless 
shoes  stitched  with  thongs.  Johnson. 

2.  A  cant  word  for  a  corrupt  dialect,  accent, 
or  pronunciation. 

Ill  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Scotch  accent  and  Irish 
hroffue  may  be  often  heard.  Qu.  Rev. 

3.  pi.  Breeches.  Shenstone. 

BROGUE'-MA-K^R,  n.  A  maker  of  brogues  or 
coarse  shoes.  Johnson. 

t  BROID,  V.  a.  To  braid  or  weave  together.  "  To 
broidiiis  hair."  —  See  Braid.  Holland. 


t  BHolD'ER,  V.  a.  [Fr.  brodcr ;  Sp.  bordar.]  To 
embroider.     ^*  A  broidered  coat."      Ex.  xxviii. 

t  BROID'JfR-fR,  n.     An  embroiderer.        Huloet. 

tBROlD'^R-y,  re.     Embroidery.  Tickell. 

BROlL,  re.  [Fr.  brouiUe,  a  broil ;  brouiller,  to 
embroil.]  A  noisy  contention  ;  a  brawl ;  an  af- 
fray ;  a  tumult ;  a  quarrel.  —  See  BiiAWL.  Shak. 

BROIL,  V.  a.    [Fr.  bruler,  to  burn.]   [i.  BEOILED  ; 
pp.  BROILING,  BROILED.]  To  cook  by  laying  on 
the  coals,  or  over  the  fire  ;  to  heat  over  coals. 
They  ate  all  their  mcatbroiJed  on  the  coals.  Hackluyt. 

BROIL,  V.  n.  To  he  subjected  to  heat.  "  Where 
have  you  been  Jroi/irey  ? "  Shak. 

BROILED  (broild  or  broil'ed),  p.  a.  Cooked  or 
heated  over  the  coals.  "  They  gave  him  a  piece 
of  a  broiled  fish."  Luke  xxiv.  42. 

BROIL'^R,  re.    1.  One  who  broils  or  excites  broils. 

"  What  doth  he  but  turn  broiler  ?  "   Hammond. 

2.  That  which  dresses  by  broiling  ;  a  gridiron. 

BRO'KA^E, )».    Brokerage.  Warner. 

BROKE,  V.  re.  [A.  S.  brucan,  to  discharge  an  of- 
fice ;  brocian,  to  oppress  ;  Fr.  broyer,  to  grind.] 
To  do  business  for  others,     [r.]  Shak. 

BROKE,  i.  from  break.    See  Break. 

BRO'KEN  (br6'kn),p.  from  break.    See  Break. 

BRO'KEN  (bro'kn),  p.  a.  1.  Separated  into  frag- 
ments ;  crushed. 

2.  Subdued  ;  contrite.  "  A  iroAere  spirit."  P«. 
Broken  number,  (Arith.)  a  fraction. 

BRO'KEN-BACKED  (-bSkt),  u.  1.  Having  the  back 
broken. 

2.  {Naut.")  Noting  the  state  of  a  ship,  when, 
in  consequence  of  being  loosened  from  age  or 
injury,  the  frame  droops  at  either  end.  Brande. 

BRO'KEN-BEL'LIED  (bro'kn-bei'ljd),  a.  Having 
a  ruptured  belly.  Sandys. 

BRO'KEN-HEART'ED  (bro'kn-hilrt'ed),  a.  Having 
the  spirits  crushed  by  grief,  by  penitence,  or  by 
despair ;  contrite  ;  penitent. 

He  hath  sent  me  to  hind  up  the  hrokew-hearted.  laa.  Isi.  1. 

BRO'KEN-LY  (bro'kn-le),  ad.  Not  in  regular  se- 
ries. "Bro'Acrei^yandby piecemeals."  Cudworth. 

BRO'KEN-MEAT  (bro'fcn-mit),  re.  Fragments  of 
meat.  Swift. 

BRO'KEN-NESS  (bro'kn-nSs),  re.  State  of  being 
broken  ;  unevenness. 

It  is  the  brokennem,  the  ungrammatical  position,  the  total 
subversion,  of  the  period  that  charms  me.  Gray. 

BRO'KEN-WlND,  re.  Rupture  of  the  cells  of  the 
lungs  in  horses  ;  the  heaves.  Herbert. 

BRO'KEN-WIND'ED,  a.  Having  short  breath, 
or  a  diseased  respiration.  Brande. 

BRO'K^R,  re.  [See  Broke.]  One  who  transacts 
business,  or  makes  bargains,  for  others ;  a  fac- 
tor ;  an  agent ;  a  middleman ;  a  money-dealer. 
Commercial  broker,  or  merchandise  broker,  one  who 
purchases  or  sells  goods  for  others.  —  Ship  broker,  one 
who  manages  all  business  matters  occurring  between 
the  owners  of  vessels  and  the  shippers  or  consignors 

of  the  freight  which  they  carry Stock  broker,  one 

who  purchases  or  sells  stocks  for  others.  —  Exchange 
broker,  one  who  deals  in  exchanges  relating  to  money. 
—  Pawn  broker,  one  who  lends  money  on  pledges  or 
pawns.  , 

BRO'K^R-ApE,  re.     1.  The  percentage  paid  to  a 
broker  for  negotiating  any  business.      Brande. 
2.  The  business  of  a  broker. 

BR0'K{;R-LACK'?Y,  re.     A  vile  pimp.  Shak. 

t  BRO'K^IR-LY,  a.    Mean  ;  servile.       B.  Jonson. 

t  BRO'K^R-Y,  re.  The  business  of  a  broker. 
"Tricks  belonging  unto  brokery."         Marlow. 

t  BRO'KING,  p.  u..     Pertaining  to  brokery.  Shak. 

t  BEd'KING-TRADE,  re.  The  business  of  a  bro- 
ker; brokery.  Butler. 

BRO'MA,  re.  [Gr.  fipZfia.']  Food;  aliment:  —  a 
preparation  of  cocoa.  Dunglison. 

BRO'MAL,  re.  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  oily  fluid,  pro- 
duced by  the  mutual  action  of  bromine  and  al- 
cohol. Graham. 


BROM-A-TOl'P-PY,  re.  [Gr.  /SpS^,,,  /SpCfinro!, 
food,  and  ^liyos,  a  discourse.]  l^Med.)  A  treatise 
on  food.  Dunglison. 

BROME,  re.    See  Bromine. 

BROME'-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  annual 
grasses,  generally  of  a  coarse  quality  ;  Broimis  ; 
—  called  also  oat-grass.  Loudon. 

BRO-ME'LJ-A,n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
herbaceous  plants,  including  the  pine-apple  ;  — 
so  named  in  honor  of  Bromel,  a  Swede.  Loudon. 

BRdM'jC,  a.  {Chem.)  Relating  to  bromine  ;  not- 
ing an  acid  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  bro- 
mine and  five  equivalents  of  oxygen.    Graham. 

BRO'MJDE,  re.  A  neutral  compound  of  bromine 
and  some  other  simple  body.  Graham. 

BRO'MJNE,  re.  [Gr.  iSpio^os,  a  stench.]  (Chem.) 
'  A  simple,  blackish-red,  electro-negative,  liquid 
substance,  discovered  in  1826,  and  existing  in 
minute  quantities  in  sea-water,  marine  plants, 
and  many  salt  springs.  It  emits  a  powerful  and 
suffocating  odor,  is  poisonous,  bleaches  like 
chlorine,  and  resembles  it  in  many  of  its  other 
properties.  Brande. 

BROM'LITB,  re.  [Gr.  Ppwitoq,  a  stench,  and  XiBos, 
a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  carbonate  of  lime  and  ba- 
ryta. Dana. 

BRO-MO-HY'DRIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  bromiire  and 
one  of  hydrogen.  Regnault. 

BROM-'eHI-Jt,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  flpdyx"!^ !  Bp^iyx"!'  '^e 
throat,  or  windpipe.]  {Anat.)  The  smaller  ram- 
ifications of  the  windpipe,  connecting  it  with 
the  lungs.  —  See  Bronchus.  Brande. 

BRON'jGHr-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  bronchia, 
bronchi,  or  smaller  ramifications  of  the  wind- 
pipe ;  as,  "  The  bronchial  glands." 

BR6j\r'eHI-.s:,  n.  pi.  [Mod!  L.,  from  Gr.  fy6y- 
j^ia.]     See  Bronchus.  Dunglison. 

BRON'CHIC,  a.   Same  as  Bronchial.  Arbwthnot. 

BRON-CHi'TJS,  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
bronchia,  or  branches  of  the  windpipe.  Brande. 

BRSN'jCHQ-CELE,  re.  [Gr.  PpoyxoKfiXri ;  ffpiyx"^' 
the  throat,  or  windpipe,  and  k/j^ij,  a  tumor.] 
{Med.)  A  tumor  in  the  throat,  being  a  morbid 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.     Dunglison. 

BRON-jCHOPH'O-NY,  re.  [Gr.  Bpdyxos,  the  throat, 
or  windpipe,  ani'ipmij,  voice.]  (Med.)  A  thrill- 
ing sound  in  the  body,  detected  by  auscultation  ; 
resonance.  Dunglison. 

BEON-CHOT'O-MY,  re.  [Gr.  Ppiyxos,  the  throat,  or 
windpipe,  and  ro/jij,  a  cutting.]  Act  of  cutting 
the  windpipe  ;  a  surgical  incision  into  the  larynx 
or  trachea.  Dunglison. 

BROJV'eHUS,  re.;  pi.  BRONCHI.  [Low  L.,  from 
Gr.  Bp6yxoi.']  {Anat.)  The  windpipe,  or  trachea. 
The  bronchia,  bronchia,  or  bronchi,  now  mean 
the  two  tubes  which  arise  from  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea,  and  carry  air  into  the  lungs. 

Dunglison. 

t  BROND,  n.     A  sword.  —  See  Brand.      Spenser. 

BRON'TERN,  re.  [Gr.  Ppovrf,,  thunder.]  {Greek 
Arch.)  Brazen  vessels  under  the  floor  of  a  thea- 
tre, to  be  used  for  imitating  thunder,  by  rolling 
stones  in  them.  Weale. 

BRON'TO-LiTE,  re.  [Gr.  Ppovrf,,  thunder,  and 
}.iBoi,  a  stone.]    The  thunder-stone.  Buchanan. 

BRON-TOL'O-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  Ppovr,;,  thunder,  and 
7.6yoi,  a  discourse.]  A  dissertation  upon  thun- 
der. Dychc. 

II  BR6NZE,  or  BRONZE  [bronz,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  ; 
brSnz,  E.  Sm.  Wb. ;  bronz  or  bronz,  K.  R.],  n. 
[It.  6rore20  ;  Sp.  6?'orece;  Fr.  bronze.']  {Chem.) 
An  alloy  of  copper  with  eight  or  ten  per  cent, 
of  tin,  to  which  sometimes  a  little  zinc  and  lead 
are  added,  to  render  the  melted  mass  more  fluid, 
that  it  may  fill  all  the  parts  of  a  mould  more 
perfectly.  Fairholt. 

II  BRONZE,  V.  a.  \i.  BRONZED  ;  pp.  bronzing, 
bronzed.] 

1.  To  color,  harden,  or  make  appear  on  the 
surface  like  bronze.  "  Coins  and  medals  may 
be  handsomely  bronzed."  Ure. 
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2.  To  cover  or  conceal,  as  with  the  color  of 
hronze. 

Art,  cursed  art,  wipes  off  the  indebted  blusli 

From  Nature's  clicelc,  and  bronzt^s  every  stiame.      Young. 

II  BRONZE'-POW-DPR,  n.  A  metallic  powder  for 
communicating  a  bronze-like  color  to  objects 
on  which  it  is  spread.  Francis. 

II  BRONZ'JNG,  re.  (Chem.)  The  art  of  giving  to 
objects  of  wood,  plaster,  &c.,  such  a  surface  as 
makes  them  appear  to  be  made  of  bronze.  Ure. 

II  BRONZ'ING-Lia'UJD  (-lik'wjd),  n.  A  solution  of 
chloride  of  antimony  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
used  for  bronzing  gun-barrels,  &c.  Brande. 

II  BR5nZ'!NG-SAlT,  n.  {Chem.)  Chloride  of  an- 
timony,—  which  is  mixed  with  olive  oil  and 
used  for  bronzing  gun-barrels  and  other  arms. 

II  BRONZ'ITE,  re.  (Mill.)  A  variety  of  diallage  of 
a  bronze  color.  Brande. 

BROOCH  (brocli),  [brocli,  W.  J.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
broch,  S.  P.  F.  K.  C],  re.  [Fr.  broche.  See 
Broach.] 

1.  A  jewelled  ornament  fitted  with  a  clasp  or 
pin  to  fasten  a  dress.  "  Richly  suited,  just  like 
the  ftroocA."  —  See  Broach.  '    Shak. 

2.  {Paint.)  A  painting  all  of  one  color,  as 
an  India  ink  painting,  &c.  Francis. 

BROOCH  (broch),  v.  u.  To  adorn  as  with  a  brooch, 
or  with  jewels.  Skak. 

Br66d,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  bredan,  to  nourish  ;  brod, 
a    brood ;    Dut.  broeden.']     \i,    BROODED ;    pp. 

BROODINO,    BROODED.] 

1.  To  be  in  a  state  to  develop  the  embryos  of 
new  life,  as  a  fowl  sitting  upon  eggs  in  order  to 
hatch  them  ;  to  sit  on  eggs. 

Here  Nature  spreads  her  fruitful  sweetness  round, 
Breathes  dn  the  air,  and  hroods  upon  the  ground.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  care  and  watchfulness, 
as  a  mother  over  her  young. 

Their  young  succession  all  their  cares  employ; 

They  Dreed,  they  brood.  Ih-yden. 

To  brood  over^  to  think  long  and  anxiously  about. 

Br66d,  v.  a.  To  cherish  with  care.  "  See  how 
he  broods  the  boy."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

BROOD,  re.     [A.  S.  brod;  Dut.  breed.'] 

1.  Offspring;  progeny. 

Hence,  vain,  deludingioys, 

The  brood  of  Folly  witnout  father  bred.  MUton. 

2.  That  which  is  bred,  generated,  or  pro- 
duced. 

Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time.       Shak. 

3.  The  number  hatched  at  once;  as,  "A 
small  or  a  large  brood  of  chickens." 

4.  Act  of  brooding.  "  O'er  which  his  mel- 
ancholy sits  on  brood."    [r.]  Shak. 

5.  {Mining.)  A  heterogeneous  mixture. 

Br66d'ING,  re.     The  act  of  cherishing.  Ash. 

BROOD'mArE,  n.     A  mare  for  breeding.     Booth. 

BR66'DY,  u,.     Brooding ;  inclined  to  brood.  Ray. 

II  liROOK  (brufc),  [brflk,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wb. ;  brok, 

S.  W.  n.  Ja.  C.  if.],  re.     [Goth,  bruks;   A.    S. 

bi'oc  ;  Dut.  beek.]     A  stream  of  water  less  than 

a  river;  a  rivulet.     "  An  inland  JrooA."   Shak. 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  Itrook  is  deep.     ShaJc. 

Springs  make  little  rivulets,  and  these  united  form  brooks, 

which,  coming  forward  in  streams,  compose  great  rivers, 

which  run  into  the  sea.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Rivulets  rise  from  sprin^s^  and,  flowing 

into  each  other,  make  brooks.,  and  bi'Doks,  rivers.    A 

torrciU  is  a  very  rapidly  flowing  brook. 

II  BROOK  (bruk),  0.  a.  [A.  S.  brucan.]  [i.  brooked  ; 
pp.  BROOKING,  BROOKED.]  To  bear  ;  to  endure. 
"  Restraint  thou  wilt  not  orook."  Dryden. 

II  t  BROOK  (brflk),  V.  n.     To  endure.  Sidney. 

II  BROOK'Lf.T  (bruk'let),  n.  A  little  brook.  i?t<?!OC»-. 

II  BROOK'LIME  (bruk'llme)  re.  {Bot.)  An  aquatic, 
perennial  plant ;  a  sort  of  water  speedwell ; 
Veronica  beccabunga.  Loudon. 

II  BROOK'MINT  (bruk'nijnt),  re.  [A.  S.  brocmynt.'] 
The  water-mint.  Johnson. 

II  BROOK'WEED,  re.  A  small  marsh  plant  with 
white  flowers  ;  Samohis  valerandi.        Loitdon. 

II  BROOK'Y  (briik'e),  a.  Abounding  with  brooks. 
"  Lemster's  brooky  tract."  Dyer. 


Br66m,  [S.  W.  p.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  of- 
ten pronounced  br&rn],  re.     [A.  S.  brom.] 

1.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Spartium. 

Even  humble  broom  and  osiers  have  their  use.     Dryden. 

2.  An  instrument  to  sweep  with ;  a  besom ; 
—  so  named  from  being  frequently  made  of 
broom.  "  Broom  ...  to  sweep  the  dust."  Shak. 

BROOM,  V.  a.  {Naut.)  To  wash  or  clean  the  sides 
of  a  ship.  — See  Bream.  Cole. 

BROOM'-CORN,  re.  A  species  of  plant ;  broom- 
grass  ;  Sorghum  vulgare.  It  is  of  several  vari- 
eties, resembles  maize,  and  is  cultivated  for 
the  seed,  and  for  its  spikes,  of  which  brooms 
are  made.  Farm.  Ency. 

BROOM'-GRAss,  re.    See  Broom-corn. 

BROOM'-LAND,  re.  Land  that  bears  broom. 
"  SheSp  .  .  .  put  into  broom-lands."    Mortimer. 

BR66m'-RAPE,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  which  ad- 
heres to  the  root  of  broom,  furze,  and  clover ; 
Orobanche  major.  Loudon. 

Br66m'-STAff,  re.  The  handle  of  a  broom.  Shak. 

BROOM'STICK,  re.  The  handle  of  a  broom.  Swift. 

BR66m'Y,  a.     1.  Full  of  broom.     "  If  land  grow 

mossy  or  broomy."  Mortimer. 

2.  Consisting  of  broom.  SvAft. 

BROSE,  re.  A  Scotch  dish  made  by  pouring  boil- 
ing water  on  oatmeal.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

BR6s'I-M&M,n.  [Gr. /SpcSm^ot,  eatable.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  common  in  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  of  which  the 
bread-nut-tree  and  the  milk-wood-tree  are  spe- 
cies. Loudon. 

BROTH  (br&wth  or  brSth)  [brBth,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
brSlwth,  S.  J.  K.  Wb.],  re.  [A.  S.  broth ;  bri- 
wan,  to  brew  ;  Gael,  brot ;  It.  broda  or  brodo ; 
Sp.  brodio.]  Liquor  in  which  flesh  has  been 
boiled.    "  Their  broths  or  pottage."     tiackluyt. 

BRfiTH'fL,  n.  [Fr.  bordel.]  A  house  for  lewd- 
ness ;  a  brothel-house.  Shak. 

BROTH'f.L-HOUSE,  re.    A  brothel.  Dryden. 

BBOTH'ipL-LJlR, «.    One  who  frequents  a  brothel. 

t BRdTH'^L-RY,  re.  "Whoredom; — obscenit}'. 
"  Loathsome  brothelry."  Bp.  Hall. 

BROTH'jgR  (briitft'er),  re. ;  pi.  brothers  and 
BRETHREN.      [Sans.  bhratri. — Goth,  brothar  ; 

^  A.  S.  brothor,  brother ;  Dut.  broeder ;  Gael. 
brathair  ;  Ger.  bidder  ;  Dan.  §  Sw.  broder.] 

1.  A  male  who  is  related  to  another  person 
by  being  born  of  the  same  parents.  Locke. 

2.  One  closely  united  ;  a  member  of  the  same 
society  or  association  ;  an  associate. 

He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn  brotfier.  Shale 

3.  One  who  resembles  another  in  manners, 
or  in  mode  of  life. 

He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is 
a  great  waster.  I'rov.  xviii.  9. 

4.  A  fellow-creature  ;  a  fellow-Christian. 

I  will  eat  no  more, .  . .  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  otfend. 

1  Cor.  viii.  13. 

fl®=  The  word  brotliers  denotes  persons  of  the  same 
family,  the  word  brethren  persons  of  the  same  society  ; 
but  the  latter  is  now  little  used,  except  in  theology  or 
in  the  solemn  style. 

BR6TH'eR-9ER'MAN,  re.  A  brother  having  the 
same  father  and  mother ;  a  brother  of  the 
whole  or  full  blood.  Burrill. 

BROTH '^;R-H00D  (brutft'er-hiid),  re.  1.  The  state 
of  being  a  brother. 

Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur  ?        Stiak. 

2.  An  association  for  any  purpose  ;  a  frater- 
nity. 

There  was  a  fraternity  of  men-at-arms,  called  the  brother- 
hood of  St.  George.  Davies. 

3.  A  class  of  men  of  the  same  profession  or 
of  the  same  denomination.  *' The  brotherhood 
of  Christendom."  Burke. 

BROTH'SIR-IN-LAW,  re.  The  husband  of  a  sis- 
ter, or  a  husband's,  or  a  wife's,  brother.  Booth. 

BR6tH'^;R-LESS,  a.     "Without  a  brother.  Marvel. 

BRO-TH'jpR-LIKE,  a.   Becoming  a  brother.  Shak. 

Br6TH'¥R-LI-NESS,  n.   State  of  being  brotherly. 

t  BR6TH'?R-L6vE,  re.  Brotherly  aff'ection.S/mi. 


BROTH'^R-LY,  a.    Becoming  a  brother;  affec- 
tionate; fraternal.    "  Brotherly  ViniMcss." 
Syn.  —  See  Fatherly. 

Br6tu'5R-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  a  broth- 
er.    "  I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him."        Shak. 

BR6TH'5R-TwIN,  re.     A  twin  brother.        Dyer. 

BROU-ETTE',  re.  [Fr.]  A  small  two-wheeled 
carriage,  drawn  by  hand.      Fleming  %  Tibbins. 

Br6uGH'AM   (brS'sim),    re.      A  small   wheel-car- 
riage.    '  Ec.  Rev. 
BROUGHT  (brSlwt),  i.  &  p.  from  bring.  See  Bring. 

BRoW  (broil),  re.     [Goth,  braic  ;  A.  S.  brcew.] 

1.  The  prominent  hairy  ridge  over  the  eye. 

2.  The  forehead. 

Now  are  our  6row;s  bound  with  victorious  wreaths.    Shak. 

3.  The  general  air  of  the  countenance. 

To  whom  thus  Satan,  with  contemptuous  brow.    Milton. 

4.  The  edge  of  a  precipice,  hill,  or  any  high 
place ;  a  brink. 

Sees  other  hills  ascend 
Of  unknown,  joyless  6j-oM!.  Thomson. 

BROlV  (broil),  v.  a.  To  lie  circularly  around  and 
above ;  to  form  a  brow  to  ;  to  overlook,     [r.] 

Tending  my  Hocks  hard  by  the  hilly  crofts 

That  brow  this  bottom  glade.  Milton. 

BRO^^'-ANT-L^R,  re.  The  first  shoot  on  a  deer's 
head.  Smart. 

BRoWbeAT,  v.  a.  \i.  BROWBEAT ;  pp.  brow- 
beating, BROWBEATEN.]  To  depress  with  se- 
vere, stern,  or  haughty  looks  ;  to  treat  inso- 
lently ;  to  intimidate.  "  Count  Tariff  endeav- 
ored to  browbeat  the  plaintiff."  Addison. 

BR0"\^'BEAT-!NG,  re.  Act  of  depressing  by  stern 
or  lofty  looks.  "  The  imperious  browbeatings 
of  great  men."  L  Estrange. 

BRoW-BOUND,  a.  Having  the  brow  covered; 
crowned.     "  Brow-bmmd  with  the  oak."  Shak. 

BRoW'LgSS,  a.  "Without  a  brow :— without 
shame.     "  Browless  heretic."  L.  Addison. 

BRoWN,  a.  [A.  S.  brun;  byrnan,  to  burn  ;  Ger. 
brennen ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  bruno  ;  Fr.  brun.]  Dusky  ; 
dark ;  dun  ;  inclining  to  red  and  black  ;  of  the 
color  of  something  burned. 

BRoWN,  re.  Color  resolting  from  red,  black,  and 
yellow.  P.  Cyc. 

BRoWn,  v.  a.  [i.  BROWNED ;  pp.  browning, 
BROWNED.]     To  make  brown.  Weale. 

BRoWn,  v.  It,.     To  become  broivn.  Weale. 

BROVVN'BILL,  re.     The   ancient  weapon  of  the 

English  foot-soldier.  Hudibras. 

BROVVN'-COAL,  re.  1.  An  imperfect  kind  of  coal 
that  burns  with  a  bituminous  odor,'  resembling 
that  of  peat ;  —  sometimes  caljed,  from  its  lig- 
neous structure,  bituminous  loood.  Brande. 
2.  {Geol.)  A  fresh  water  formation  of  the  ter- 
tiary series.  Lyell. 

BRoWn'-GULL,  re.  A  voracious  bird ;  — called 
also  Cornish  gannet.  Booth. 

BROWSE' IE,  re.  [Scottish.]  A  harmless  spirit 
formerly  supposed  to  haunt  old  houses.  "  The 
brownie  was  meagre,  shaggy,  and  wild."  Scott. 

BRoWN'!NG,re.    {Chem.)  1.  The  process  by  which 

a  brown  color  is  given  to  articles  of  iron,  and 

by  which  they  are  protected  from  rust.         Ure. 

2.  A  preparation  of  sugar,  port-wine,  spices, 

&c.,  for  coloring  and  flavoring  meat,  SzcHoblyn. 

BRoWn'JSH,  a.    Somewhat  broMn.     Woodward. 

BRO"VVn'I§M,  re.  The  tenets  of  the  Brownists. 
"  Broionism  and  Anabaptism."  Milton. 

BRoWN'IST,  «.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Rob- 
ert Brown,  a  noted  dissenter  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  maintained  that  any  body 
of  Christians,  united  under  a  pastor,  constitutes 
a  church ;  an  Independent.  Brande. 

The  word  Puritan  seems  to  be  quashed,  and  all  that  here- 
tofore were  counted  such  are  now  Bj'ownista.  Milton. 

BEoWN'NIJSS,  re.  Quality  of  being  brown.  Sidney. 

BROVVN'-RUST,  re.  A  disease  of  wheat  in  which 
a  broivn  powder  is  substituted  for  the  farina  of 
the  grain.  Craig. 

BROWN-SPAR,  re.     (Mre.)  A  compound  of  car- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  V 


Y,  short;   A,  f,  I,  O,  l",  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    IlKIR,   HER; 
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bonic  acid  and  protoxide  of  iron,  often  contain- 
ing oxides  of  other  metals  in  small  quantities  ; 
spathose  iron  ;  —  one  of  the  most  valuable  ores 
of  iron,  as  it  affords  steel  with  great  facility.  It 
was  for  this  reason  called  steel-ore  by  the  older 
mineralogists.  iJre. 

BRoWN-STUD'V,  n.  Absorption  of  the  mind  in 
gloomy  and  listless  meditation  ;  pensive  mus- 
ing.   '*  Drowsiness  and  brovm-studies"  Norris, 

BRoWn'WORT  (-wurt),  re.  [A.  S.  brunewyrt.'] 
The  figwort ;  Scrophularia  nodosa.  Todd. 

BRoWn-SToOt,  re.    A  superior  kind  of  porter. 

+  BRO\^N'Y,  i».     Somewhat  brown.  Shak. 

BROa^'-POST,  re.    (Carp.)  A  cross  beam.  Weale. 

BRoW^E  (broflz)  [brouz,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  v.  a.  [Gr. 
jStjSptdffKw,  Ppiiijoiiai,  to  eat,  to  gnaw  ;  It.  bruscare ; 
Fr.'  brouter.']  [i.  browsed  ;  pp.  browsing, 
BROWSED.]  To  nibble ;  to  feed  upon,  as  shrubs. 

Like  the  stag,  when  enow  the  pasture  sheets. 

The  barka  of  trees  thou  hi-owaedst.  Shak. 

BRoW^E,  V.  re.  To  feed  on  shrubs.  "  Browsing 
on  herbage,  like  cattle."  Arbuthnot. 

BRoW^E  (briiuz),  re.  Tender  branches  or  shrubs. 
"  Shrubby  browse."  Philips. 

BR6\V§'5R,  n.     One  that  browses.       Phil.  Mag. 

BROWSE'WOOD  f-wfld),  n.  Brushwood  or  twigs 
oil  which  animals  feed.  Booth. 

t  BRO\^'s!CK,  a.    Dejected.  Suckling. 

BRCiW^'JNG,  n.  Tender  branches  or  shrubs ; 
browse.     "  Broiosings  for  the  deer,"       Howell. 

BRU'CE-jl,n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs 
found  in  Abyssinia  and  the  East  Indies  ;  —  so 
named  from  Bruce,  the  traveller.  Loudon. 

BR&'eauS,  re.;  pi.  iiMtr'fZHr.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
PpovKos.']  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  small  coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  weevil  tribe,  the  females  of 
which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  germ  of  the  pea 
and  other  leguminous  plants.  The  holes  often 
observed  in  peas  are  those  made  by  the  mature 
insect  in  effecting  its  escape.  Brande. 

BRO'CI-A  (br(i'slie-gi),  re.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable 
alkali,  first  discovered  in  the  bark  of  the  false 
angustura,  which  is  the  bark  of  the  Strychnds 
nux-vomica^  and  not,  as  was  supposed  when  its 
name  was  given  to  it,  of  the  Brucea  anti-dys- 
enterica.  It  acts  on  the  human  system  as  a 
violent  poison,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
strychnia,  but  more  gently.  P.  Cyc. 

BrO'C)NE,  re.     Same  as  Brucia.  ,  P.  Cyc. 

BRU'CIte,  re.  (Min.)  A  hydrate  of  magnesia,  a 
mineral  of  a  pale  brown  color.  Dana. 

BRtJ'fN,  re.    A  cant  term  for  a  bear.  Pope. 

BrOi^E  (brdz),  0.  a.     [A.  S.  brj/san.—Ft.briser.'] 

[i.    BRUISED  ;    pp.    BRUISING,    BRUISED.]         To 

crush,  mangle,  or  injure  by  a  heavy  blow  or 
a  fall ;  to  break  ;  to  contuse  ;  to  squeeze. 
They  beat  their  breasts  with  many  a  bruising  blow.    Dryden. 

BRUISE,  re.  A  hurt  with  something  blunt  and 
heavy ;  a  contusion.  "  Waked  by  night  with 
bruise  or  bloody  wound."  Drayton. 

BRUISED  (britzd  or  bruz'ed),  p.  a.  Mangled  or 
crushed  by  a  blow.    "  Bruised  reed."    Isa.  xlii. 

BRtJI^'pR,  re.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  bruises. 

2.  A  boxer ;  a  bully.     [Low.]  Johnson. 

3.  {Mech.)  A  tool  for  grinding  the  glasses  of 
telescopes.  Chambers. 

BRt3l§E'W0RT(briiz'wiirt),  re.  A  perennial  plant ; 
soapwort ;  Saponaria  officinalis.  Johnson. 

BROi^'ING,  »,  The  act  of  crushing,  contusing, 
or  injuring,  by  a  blow.  Maunder. 

BROiT  (brftt)  [briit,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  bri'jt, 
Sm.],  re.  [Goth,  brut.— Gael.  bruid.—Fr.  bruit.] 
Rumor ;  report.  Shak. 

BrOit  (briit),  V.  a.  [i.  bruited  ;  pp.  bruiting, 
BRUITED.]     To  report ;  to  noise  abroad.  Shak. 

BRUWY^-M&NT,  or  BRUL'ZI^-MENT,  n.  A 
brawl ;  a  quarrel.    [Scot,  and  N.  of  Eng.]  Scott. 

BRO'MAL,  a.  [L.  brumalis  ;  bruma,  winter  ;  It. 
bruniale  ;  Fr.  brumal.']  Belonging  to  the  winter ; 
wintry.  "  The  brumal  solstice."  Sir  T.  Browne, 


BRU-JUj'Lf-Jt,  re.  pi.      [L.]      Ancient  feasts  of 
Bacchus,  held  in  March  and  December.    Crabb. 


fog; 


BRtJME,  n.    [Sp.  bmma ;  Fr.  brume.]  Mist ; 
vapor,     [r.]  Smart. 

BRUN,  BRAN,  BROWN,  BOURN,  BURN.  [A.  S. 
burne.]     A  rjver  or  brook.  Gibson. 

BRLf-NETTE'  (br4-nSt'),  re.  [Ft .  bi-unette  ;  brun, 
brown.]  A  girl  or  woman  with  a  brown  or  dark 
complexion.  Addison. 

BRUN'IpN  (brau'yun),  re.  [Fr.  brugnon.]  A  fruit 
resembling  both  a  plum  and  a  peach;  a  necta- 
rine. Trevoux. 

BRO-NO'NI-AN,  a.  1.  Relatingto  Brunonianism, 
a  theory  of  medicine  (so  named  from  its  foun- 
der, John  Brown),  according  to  which  no  change 
can  take  place  in  the  excitable  powers  without 
previous  excitement.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

2.  Of  brown  or  brunette  color.  Knight. 

BRUNS'WJCK-GREEN,  re.  Basic  chloride  or  sub- 
muriate  of  copper,  prepared  by  acting  on  cop- 
per with  muriatic  acid  or  with  sal-ammoniac.  A 
pigment  of  the  same  name  is  also  formed  of  the 
carbonate  of  copper  mixed  with  a  calcareous 
earth.  Fairholt. 

BRUNT,  re.  \_B7'U7iedf  brund^  bru7if,  i.  e.  burnt. 
Richardson.  Dut.  brand;  Dan.  brynde,  a  burn- 
ing-] 

1.  The  heat  or  violence  of  an  onset  or  a  con- 
test ;  shock  ;  violence.  ' 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  is  the  heat  of  the  battle,  where  it 
burns  the  most  fiercely.  'Trench. 

2.  A  sudden  effort.  "  A  brunt  of  holiness 
and  away."  Bp.  Hall. 

BrOsh,  re.  [It.  ^  Sp.  brusca;  Fr.  brosse.—F\. 
brouche ;  Ger.  biirste.] 

1.  An  instrument  to  clean  or  rub  clothes,  &c., 
generally  made  of  bristles.  Johnson. 

2.  A  pencil  of  hair  used  by  painters.  Moxon. 

3.  A  rude  assault ;  a  skirmish ;  a  contest. 
"  The  brushes  of  the  war."  Shak. 

4.  A  collection  of  twigs  or  bushes  ;  a  thicket. 
"  Out  of  the  thickest  brush."  Spenser. 

Electrical  brush,  the  brush-shaped  appearance  of 
electrical  light  issuing  from  pointed  bodies  that  are 
highly  charged  with  positive  electricity. 

BRUSH,  V.  u.  \i.  BRUSHED  ;  pp.  BRUSHING, 
BRUSHED.] 

■  1.  To  clean,  sweep,  or  rub  with  a  brush  :  as, 
*'  To  brush  a  floor  " ;  "To  brush  a  hat." 

2.  To  hit  or  touch  lightly  on  the  surface,  as 
with  a  brush. 

Nimbly  we  brushed  the  level  brine.  Warton. 

3.  To  move  with  a  light  touch,  as  a  brush. 

A  thousand  nights  have  brushed  their  balmy  wings 

Over  these  eyes.  Dnjdeti. 

4.  To  carry  off  or  remove,  as  with  a  brush. 
And  from  the  boughs  brusli  otf  the  evil  dew.        Milton. 

To  brush  up,  to  paint  or  make  clean  with  a  brush. 

BRCsh,  v.  re.  1.  To  move  with  haste  ;  to  pass 
rapidly. 

Yet  oflF  they  brushed,  both  foot  and  horse.  Prior, 

2.  To  fly  over ;  to  skim  lightly. 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigor  of  the  soul. 
And  brushing  o'er  ados  motion  to  the  pool.       Drj/den. 

BRUSH'^R,  re.     One  who  brushes.  Bacon. 

BRUSH'J^T,  re.    See  BusKET.  Todd, 

BRUSH'I-NESP,  n:  The  quality  of  being  brushy  ; 
roughness  ;  shagginess.  H.  More. 

BROsh'ING,  re.     The  act  of  rubbing  or  sweeping. 

BrOsh'LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  brush.     Jodrell. 

BRUSH'-MAK-PR,  n.     One  who  makes  brushes. 

BRUSH'-WHEEL,   re.      (Mech.)  ^\ 

One  of  the  wheels  that  in  light 
machinery  turn  each  other  by 
means  of  bristles  or  brushes 
fixe4  to  their  circumference, 
or  by  the  friction  alone  of  the  end  grain  of  wood, 
leather,  &c.,  the  two  wheels  being  pressed  to- 
gether to  increase  the  friction.  Bigelow. 

BEUSH'WOOD  (-wud),  n.     1.  Rough,  low,  close 

thickets;  shrubs.  Johnson. 

2.  Small  limbs  or  twigs  fit  for  fuel.    Dryden, 

BRUSH'Y,  a.  Rough  or  shaggy,  like  a  brush. 
"  The  brushy  substance  of  the  nerve."    Boyle. 


BEUSK,  a.  [It.  Ss  Sp.  brusco  ;  Fr.  brusque.]  Rude ; 
rough ;  hasty.     "  A  brusk  welcome."     Wotton. 

BRUS'S5L§-SPR0UTS,  re.  ^Z.  (Bot.)  A  variety  of 
Brassica  oUracea,  or  common  cabbage.  Loudon. 

fBRtrs'TLE  (briis'sl),  K.  re.  [A.  S.  irasHjare  ;  Ger. 
prasseln.]     To  crackle  ;  to  rustle.  Gower, 

t  BRUT,  or  BRUTTE,  v.  n.  [Fr.  brouter.]  To 
browse.  Evelyn. 

BRU'TJl,n.  [L.  SrMfes,  heavy,  stupid.]  (ZoCl.) 
The  second  order  of  mammalia  in  the  Linneean 
system,  comprising  those  animals  that  have  no 
front  teeth  in  either  jaw,  as  the  elephant,  wal- 
rus, ant-eater,  armadillo,  &c.   Van  Der  Hoeven. 

BrO'TAL,  a.    [L.  brutus ;  It.  brutale ;  Fr.  brutal.] 

1.  ]3elonging  to  a  brute  ;  animal. 

To  me,  so  friendly  grown  above  the  rest 

Of  brutal  kind.  Milton. 

2.  Like  that  which  characterizes  a  brute ; 
brutish  ;  savage  ;  cruel ;  as,  "Brutal  passions." 

Syn.  — See  Cruel. 

BrO'TAL-I^M,  •«.    Brutality.  Ec.  Rev. 

BRO-TAL'I-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  brutal ;  sav- 
ageness  ;  inhumanity  ;  cruelty.  "  Courage  in 
an  ill-bred  man  has  the  air  of  brutality."  Locke. 

BRt?-TAL-!-ZA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  brutalizing, 
or  making  brutal,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

BRtJ'TAL-IZE,  V.  re.  [i.  brutalized  ;  pp.  bru- 
talizing, BRUTALIZED.]  To  grow  or  become 
brutal.  "He  brutalized  with  them  in  their 
habits  and  manners."  Addison. 

BRO'TAL-IZE,  v.  a.     To  make  brutal.      Cowper. 

BRt5'TAL-Ly,  ad.     In  a  brutal  manner. 

BrOte,  a.  [L.  brutus,  heavy,  blunt,  without 
feeling  ;  Sp.  bruto  ;  Fr.  brut.] 

1.  Senseless  ;  unconscious  ;  dull ;  stupid. 

Not  walking  statues  of  clay,  not  the  eons  of  lirvte  earth. 

Jientlet/, 

2.  Destitute  of  reason  ;  irrational ;  as,  "  We 
cannot  teach  brute  animals."  Reed. 

3.  In  common  with  beasts  ;  bestial ;  savage. 

Brute  violence  and  proud,  tyrannic  power.         Mtlton, 

4.  Without  sensibility  ;  rough  ;  rude ;  unciv- 
ilized. ' 

The  brute  philosopher,  who  ne'er  has  proved 

The  joy  of  loving  or  of  being  loved.  Pope, 

BRt'TE,  re.     [It.  ^  Sp.  bruto  ;  Fr.  brute.] 

1.  An  irrational  animal ;  any  animal  except 
man,  but  commonly  used  for  one  of  the  larger 
animals ;  a  beast. 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate, 

From  brutes  what  men,  Irom  men  what  spirits  know.  Pope. 

2.  A  savage ;  a  brutal  man, 
Syn. —  See  Animal,  Beast. 

t  BrOte,  v.  a.  To  report.  —  See  Bruit.  Knolles. 

fBRffTE'LY,  a(i.    In  a  rough  manner.      Milton. 

t  BrOte'N^SS  (briit'nes),  re.    Brutality.  Spenser. 

BRIJ'T!-FY,  V.  a.      [i.  brutifieb  ;  pp.  brutify- 

ING,  brutified.]      To  make  brutish  or  brutal. 

Drunkenness  bj-utyies  even  the  bravest  spirits.    FeWiam. 

BROt'ISH,  a.  1.  Like  a  brute  ;  beastly ;  bestial ; 
brutal.     "  Brutish  forms."  Milton. 

2.  Having'  the  qualities  of  a  brute  ;  stupid ; 
gross ;  carnal ;  uncivilized ;  barbarous  ;  sav- 
age ;  as,  '*  Brutish  men." 

BROt'ISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  brutish  manner;  sav- 
agely ;  irrationally.  South. 

BRUT'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  brutish. 
"  Not  true  valor,  but  brutishness."  Spratt. 

BROt'I^M,  n.  The  quality  of  a  brute,  [e.]  Booth, 

t  BROt'JST,  re.     A  brutish  person.  Baxter. 

t  BRttT'TING,  re.  [Fr.  brouter,  to  browse.]  Brows- 
ing.    " The  fij-reftmi/s  of  the  deer."  Evelyn. 

BRU'TUM  FilL'MEJf,  n.  [L.]  A  harmless 
thunderbolt :  —  a  loud  but  ineffectual  menace. 

BRY-b  'J^I-Jl,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  P^ivuivia  ;  {ifiobi,  to 
push,  —  in  allusion  to  its  growth.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  twining  plants  ;  bryony, 
or  wild  hop.  Loudon. 

2.  The  principle  extracted  from  bryony  ;  bry- 
onine.  Brande. 
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BRY'g-NINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  bitter  and  poisonous 
principle  extracted  from  Bryonia  alba.  'Brande. 

BRY'O-NY,  re.  [Gr.  jSpuwj/m  ;  L.  fin/orem.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  wild,  climbing  plants ;  Bryonia.  Loudon. 

BRY-g-Zb'Ji,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  lipbov,  moss,  and  ^wov, 
an  animal.]  (Zoul.)  Zoophytes  which  are  mol- 
luscous in  their  organization  ;  polyzoa.    Baird. 

BRY-O-ZO'AN,  re.     {Zoul.)  One  of  the  bryozoa. 

BUB,  n.  An  old  cant  word  for  strong  malt  liquor. 
He  loves  efaeap  port  and  double  bub.  Prior. 

t  bOb,  v.  a.    To  throw  out  in  bubbles.    Sackville. 

BUB'BLE  (bub'bO,  n.     [Dut.  bobbel.'] 

1.  A  water  bladder  ;  a  vesicle  filled  with  air. 
And  now  a  bubble  buret,  and  now  a  world.  I'ope. 

2.  Any  thing  empty  as  a  bubble,  or  of  more 
show  than  substance  ;  a  false  show  ;  a  trifle. 

Honor  but  an  empty  bubble.  Dryden. 

3.  A  delusive  or  fraudulent  scheme  ;  a  hoax  ; 
as,  "  The  South-Sea  bubble." 

4.  The  person  cheated  ;  a  cully.    Arhithnot. 

B&B'B1,E  (biib'bl),  ».«.  [Dut.  bobbelen.']  [i.  bub- 
bled ;  pp.  BUBBLING,  BUBBLED.] 

1.  To  rise  in  bubbles. 


Like  boillni 
That  fumetl 


lor  in  a  seething  pot, 
swelleth  high,  and  bubbleOt  fast. 


Fairfax. 

2.  To  run  with  a  gentle  noise.  Ih-yden. 

BUB'BLE,  v.  «.     To  cheat ;  to  defraud.    Addison. 

BCB'BL{;R,  ».    1.  That  which  bubbles  ; — he  who 
bubbles  ;    a  cheat.      "  Jews,  jobbers,  and  bub- 
blers." Digby. 
2.  (Icfi.)  A  kind  of  fish  found  in  the  Ohio. 

BUB'BLJNG,  n.    The  act  of  rising  in  bubbles. 

BUB'BL!NG,p.  a.  Rising  in  bubbles  : — flowing 
with  a  gentle  noise. 

BUB'BLY,  a.  Consisting,  or  full,  of  bubbles. 
"This  bubbly  spume."     '  Nashe. 

BUB'By,  /I.  A  woman's  breast.  [Lo)t.]  Arbuthnot. 

BU'BO,  re.  ;  pi.  bu'boe^.     [L.,  from  Gr.  ffovHiiv.'] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  groin.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  tumor  in  the  groin  or  axilla.  JOunglison. 

BU'BO, -re.     [L.]     (OratHA.)  The  horned  owl. 

Bv-Bg-m'j\r.a:,  n.  [Mod. 

L.,  from  L.  bubo,  the 
horned  owl,]  ( Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Accipitres  and 
family  Strigidce ;  horned 
owls.  Gray, 

EU'BON,  «.   [Gr.  ;3ou;8wvioi', 

a   plant    formerly    sup-  Bubo  maximns. 

posed  to  cure  swellings  in  the  groin.]     (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants.  ^  Loudon. 

BIJ-B6N'Q-CELE  [bu-bon'o-sel,  W.  Ja.  K. ;  bu'bo- 
no-sel,  hm.  R.'],  ri.  [Gr.  Povfluiv,  the  groin,  and 
Kr'flrjj  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  A  rupture  or  hernia  in 
the  groin.  Dunglison. 

fBU'BUK-LE  (bu'buk-kl),re.  A  red  pimple.  Shak. 

BtrC'CAL,  re.    [L.  bucca,  the  cheek.]    {Anat.)  Be- 
longing to  the  cheek  or  to  the  mouth.  Dunglison. 
Buccal  artery,  a  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery.  "  , 

BOc'CAN,  re.  [Fr.  boucan.]  A  grating  or  hurdle 
made  of  sticks.  W.  Ency. 

BUCANNED  ;  pp.  BUOANNING, 

I.]  To  cut  into  long  pieces,  salt,  and 
smoke  on  a  buccan,  as  beef;  — a  mode  said  to 
have  been  practised  by  the  buccaneers.  W.  Ency. 

BUC-CA-NEER',  re.  [Fr.  boucanier.'j  A  pirate ;  — 
particularly  one  of  the  class  of  pirates  that  for- 
merly infested  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amer- 
ica, in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.        Brande. 


BUC'CAN,  V.  a.    [i.  1 

BUCANNED.]      To  I 


BUC-OA-NEEK',  1 
or  sea-robber. 


To  act  the  part  of  a  pirate 
Qu.  Rev. 


BfJC-CA-NEER'ING,  re.  The  employment  of  buc- 
caneers. 

BOjC-CJPL-LA'TION,  re.  [L.  buccella,  a  mouthful.] 
A  division  into  large  pieces.  Harris. 

Bcr-CE-ROT'I-DM,  re.  [Mod.  L.,  from  Gr. /So!!;, 
an  ox,  and  if^oa^,  a  horn.]  {Ornith.)  A  family 
of  conirostral  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  in- 
cluding the  single  sub.family  Buceroiince.  Ch-ay. 


Brande. 


BU-CE-RO-Ti'JVJE,n.  [Mod. 
L.,  from'Gr.  /i^ous,  an  ox,  and 
Kipa^,  a  horn.]  {Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and  family 
Bucerotidce ;  horn-bills. 

B  be  '(^I-NA,  re.    [L.]     1.  An      Euryceros  Prevostii. 
ancient   military  musical  instrument,  crooked 
like  a  horn.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  herdsman's  horn.  Hamilton. 

BtjjE'gi-NAL,  a.      1.  Sounding   like   a   horn    or 

trumpet.  Ch.  Ob. 

2.  Trumpet-shaped.  Craig. 

BU€-9l-NAL'!-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  a  trumpet ; 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Ch.  Ob. 

Bt/e-(^I-JvA'TgR,n.  [L.,  a  trumpeter;  buccinum, 
a  trumpet.]  {Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  cheek, 
especially  called  into  action  in  blowing  a  trum- 
pet, or  other  wind  instrument ;  the  trumpeter's 
muscle.  Brande. 

BU£)'(JI-NiTE,  re.     A  fossil  buccinum.  Buchanan. 

B&e'gi-JV&M,  n.  [L.,  a  trumpet.']  (Zool.)  A 
genus  of  univalve  shells  ;  the  whelk.  Hamilton. 

B&C'Cb,  re.  [L.  bucca,  a  cheek.]  {Ornith.)  A 
genus  of  birds  called  barbets.  " 

B  trc-cg-^ri  'm-je,  «.[Mod. 

L.,    from    L.    bucca,    a 
•cheek.]       {Ornith.)     A 
sub-family  of  fissirostral , 
birds  of  the  order  Pas-  V^^ 
seres,  and  family  Alcedi-      ' " 
nidce ;  puff-birds.  Gray.  'rmsmSii'K 

BirC'CU-LA,  re.  [L.dim.  of  '^««A  . 

bucca,  a  mouth.]  {A^iat.)  ^ucco  Wcincta 

The  fleshy  part  under  the  chin.  Hoblyn. 

BU-CEN'TAUR,  or  BU'CJIN-TAUR  [bu-sen'tar,  K. 
CI.  Wb. ;  bu'aen-tar,  Sm. ;  bu-sen-tir',  Brande"], 
re.  [Gr.  fifivs,  an  ox,  and  Kivraipo^,  a  centaur ; 
It.  bucentoro.] 

1.  A  mythological  monster,  half  man,  half  ox. 

2.  A  state  galley  of  the  Doge  of  Venice.  P.  Cyc. 

BU'C5-R6s,  re.  [Gr.  /Sots,  an  ox,  and  iclfias,  a 
horn.]  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  having  large 
mandibles ;  the  horn-bill.  Brande. 

BU€H'0LZ-ITE,  re.     {Min.)  A  mineral  composed 
,  of  silica  and  alumina.  Dana. 

bOck,  ».  [Ger.  bauohe ;  It.  bucato,  washing  with 
lye  ;  Sp.  bugada.] 

1.  Lye  in  which  cloths  are  soaked  in  bleach- 
ing; — liquor  in  which  clothes  are  washed.  Shak. 

2.  Clothes  soaked  in  lye.  Shak. 

BUCK,  re.  [A.  S.  bucca,  or  buc  ;  Dut,  bok ;  Ger. 
bock.  —  Gael,  boc  ;  W.  bwch.  — Fr.  bouc.] 

1.  The  male  of  the  fallow  deer,  of  the  rabbit, 
hare,  goat,  &c. 

2.  A  cant  term  for  a  gay  or  dashing  fellow ; 
a  beau.     "  5mcAs  and  bloods."  T.  Warton. 

3.  A  frame  used  for  sawing  wood ;    a  saw- 
horse.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

BUCK,  V.  a.   1.  To  wash  or  soak  in  lye.  [e,.]  Shak. 

2.  {Mining.)  To  break  copper  ore  or  lead  ore 

by  the  hand.  Weak. 

BUCK,  V.  re.  To  copulate,  as  bucks  and  does. 
"  In  the  bucking  time."  Moi'timer. 

BOCK'A,n.  {Med.)  A  strong-smelling  leaf  im- 
ported from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  used 
as  an  antispasmodic.  Brande. 

BUCK'-BAs-K^T,  re.  Abasket  for  carrying  clothes 
to  the  wash.  .Shak. 

bOCK'-BEAN,  re.  {Bot.)  A  sort  of  trefoil ;  bog- 
bean  ;  Menyanthes  trijoliata,  Loudon. 

BUCK'lER,  re.    {Mining.)  A  bruiser  of  ore.   Weak. 

BtJCK'^T,  re.  [A.  S.  buc;  Dut.  bak,  n  wooden 
bowl ;  ■  Sw.  buk  ;  Fr.  baquet.] 

1,  A  vessel  in  which  water  is  drawn  or  carried. 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  well,  Woodworth. 

2.  {Mill-work.)  A  cavity  for  water  in  a  water- 
wheel. 

BfJCK'jpT-Ft^L,  re.    As  much  as  a  bucket  holds. 

BtJCK'JT- VALVE,  re.  A  round  valve  employed 
in  the  air-pump  of  a  steam-engine.        Ogilvie. 


BUCK'ET-Y,  re.  [Corrupted  from  buckwheat.] 
Paste  use'd  by  weavers  to  dress  webs.  Buchanan. 

BUCK'EYE  (buk'l),  re.  1.  An  American  forest  tree. 
2.  A  citizen  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  [Cant.]  Flint. 

BUCK'-EYED,  a.  Having  bad  and  specked  eyes; 
—  a  ter.n  used  among  horse-dealers.         Craig 

BUCK'JNG,  re.  1.  The  process  of  soaking  in  lye. 
2.  The  process  of  breaking  up  ore.      Clarke. 

BOoK'JNG-IR'ON  (i'urn),  re.  A  tool  for  pulver- 
izing ore.  '  Weak. 

BUCK'JNG-PLATE,  re.  An  iron  plate  to  break 
ore  on.  Clarke. 

BUCK'ING-St66l,  n.  A  washing  block.  Gayton. 

BUCK'ISH,  a.  Like  a  buck;  rudely  gay;  fop- 
pish ;  vapbring ;  boastful ;  vile.  Grose.  > 

BUCK'I^M,  re.  The  quality  of  a  buck ;  rudeness; 
foppery,     [e..]  Smmi. 

BUCK'LAND-Tte,  re.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  epi- 
dote,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  oxides  of 
iron,  and  lime.  Dana. 

BUCKLE  (buk'kl),  re.  1.  [Ger.  buckel.—G&el. 
bacall. — Fr.  bouck.]  An  instrument,  made  of 
metal,  for  fastening  dress,  harness,  &c. 

2.  [Sp.  buck.]  A  curl  of  hair,  or  the  state  of 
the  hair  crisped  and  curled. 

That  live-long  wig,"which  Gorgon's  self  might  own, 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone.  Pope. 

BUCKLE,  i>.  a.     [i.  BUCKLED  ;  pp.  buckling, 

BUCKLED.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  buckle  ;  as,  "  To  buckk 
a  strap." 

2.  To  prepare  to  do  any  thing.    "  The  Sara- 
cen .  . .  soon  him  buckled  to  the  field."  Spenser. 

3.  To    join   in   battle.     "  The  foot  .  .  .  were 
buckkd  with  them  in  front."  Hayward. 

4.  To  curl,  as  a  wig.  Johnson. 

BUCKLE,  V.  re.  [A.  S.  bugan;  Dut.  buigen,  to 
bend.]     To  bend ;  to  bow. 

The  wretch,  whose  ftever-weakened  joints, 

Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life.  Shak. 

To  buckle  to,  to  apply  to.  —  To  buckle  with,  to  en- 
gage with. 

BUCK'LER,  re.     [W.  bwecled;    Ir.  buicleir.—Fi. 

bouclier.]     A  shield  for  the  arm  ;  a  piece  of  ar- 

,mor  anciently  used  in  war.  Dry  den, 

t  BUCK'LER,  u.  a.  To  defend.  "  I'll  jMcAfec  thee 
against  a  million."  Shak. 

BUCK'LjpR-HEAD'jpD,  k.  Having  a  head  like  a 
buckler.  Lyell. 

BUCK'L5R-TH0E«J,  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  having 
roundish,  buckler-shaped  seed-vessels ;  Christ's- 
thorn  ;  Paliurus  australis.  Johnson. 

BtJCK'MAST,  re.  The  fruit  or  mast  o?  the  beech- 
tree.  Johnson. 

B  OCK'BA,  re.  [In  the  language  of  the  Calabar 
Coast,  a  demon,  a  powerful  and  superior  being.] 
A  white  man  ;  —  a  term  applied  to  white  men  by 
the  blacks  of  the  African  coast,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Southern  States  of  America.    Bartlett. 

BUCK'RAM,  n.  [It.  bucherame ;  Fr.  bougran.] 
Strong,  stiffened,  linen  cloth.  Shak. 

BUCK'RAM,  V.  a.     To  make  stiff;  to  form  like 

buckram.  Warton. 

bOcK'RAM,  a.  Stiff';  precise;  formal.     " Buck- 

ram  scribe."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

BUCK'RAM^,  n.    Wild  garlic.  Johnson. 

BUCKS'HORN,  re.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  herba- 
ceous plant ;  Lobelia  coronopifolia.      Loudon. 

BtjCKS'HORN-PLAN'TAIN,  re.  An  annual  plant ; 
wart-cress  ;  Plantago  coronopus.  Milkr. 

bCtCK'SKIN,  re.     1.  The  skin  of  a  buck. 

2.  A  cant  term  for  a  native  of  Virginia  or 

of  Maryland.  Boucher. 

B&OK'SKlN,  a.     Made  of  the  skin  of  a  buck. 

"  Buckskin  breeches."  Tatkr. 

bOck'STALL,  •«.    A  net  to  catch  deer.      Huloet. 

BtJCK'THORN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  which  bears  a 
purging  or  cathartic  berry ;  Rhamnus  catharti- 
cus.  Dunglison. 

BtjCK'-WASH-ING  (-wBsh'jng),   re.      The   act  of 

washing  linen,  &c.  Shak. 
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bOcK'WHEAT  (bufc'hwSt),  «.  [Corruption  of 
beechwheat.']    [Dut.  boe/cweit ;  Ger.  buchweizen.^ 

1.  A  well-known  agricultural  plant ;  Polygo- 
num fagopyrum.  Loudon. 

2.  A  kind  of  grain  produced  by  Polygonum 
fagopyrum,  and  used  as  food.  Brande. 

Buclcwheaf  means  beech-wheat,  because  its  kernel  so  much 
resembles  the  beech-nut.  Daniel  Webster. 

Bli-CfJL'IC,  m.  [Gr.  ;8ouK(iP.os,  a  herdsman ;  L.  io- 
coUcus  ;  It.  .bucolico  ;  Sp.  bucolica ;  Fr.  buco- 
lique.'] 

1.  A  pastoral  poem. 

The  first  modern  Latin  bucolics  are  those  of  Petrarch. 

WartoH. 

2.  A  writer  of  bucolics  ;  a  pastoral  poet. 
Spenser  is  erroneously  ranked  as  our  earliest  English  bu- 
colic, tvarton. 

By-C(5L'[C,         )  a.   Relating  to  shepherds  ;  pas- 
By-c6L'I-CAL,  )  toral.  "  Bucolic  song."  VVarton. 


BUO'RANE§,      )  „. 

B  HC-rA  '}fI-4,  '  head,  /JoEf,  a  bull  or  an  ox 


[Gr.  PohxpavoVf  a  bull's 
_  Tiff,  a  bull  or  an  ox,  and 
Kfiviiiv,  the  skull ;  L.  bucranium.'\  {Arch.)  Ox- 
skulls  adorned  with  wreaths  or  other  ornaments, 
employed  to  decorate  the  frieze  in  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders.  Weale. 

BU-CRA'NJ-ON,  n.  [Gr.  ^ouKpAmov ;  /3ofe,  an  ox, 
and  Kpaviov,  the  skull.]  (Bot.)  The  snap-dragon 
plant ;  Antirrhinum  ;  —  so  named  from  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  its  flower  to  the  head  of 
an  ox.  Buchanan. 

BOD,  n.  [Dut.  bot ;  It.  bottone ;  Fr.  button.']  (Hot.) 
The  nascent  or  undeveloped  branch  of  a  plant, 
termed  a  leaf-bud,  or  the  undeveloped  flower, 
cnWei  a. flower-bud;  a  germ;  a  gem.     Henslow. 

bCd,  v.  n.    [i.  BUDDED  ;  pp.  budding,  budded.] 

1.  To  put  forth  young  germs,  buds,  or  shoots  j 
to  germinate  ;  to  sprout.  *'  The  pomegranates 
bud  forth."  Sol.  Song,  vii.  12. 

2.  To  be  growing  or  putting  forth,  like  buds. 
"  Budding  horns.  Dryden. 

BUD,  V.  a.    To  graft  by  inserting  a  bud. 

The  usual  way  with  the  nursery  gardeners  is  to  bud  their 
stocks  in  summer.  Miller. 

BVDDH'A  (bd'dj),  ».  A  pagan  deity  whose  im- 
age is  represented  by  a  human  figure,  and  who 
is  worshipped  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Asia  to  the  east  of  Hindostan.  P,  Cyc. 

bOddH'I^M  (ba'dizm),  n.  The  worship  of  the 
pagan  deity  Buddha  (the  sage ;  —  Sans,  budh,  to 
know),  a  religion  which  prevails  over  a  great 
part  of  Asia,  including  China,  Japan,  the  Far- 
ther India,  &c.  Brande. 

BLtDDH'IST  (bS'djst),  n.  A  worshipper  of  Buddha  ; 
a  believer  in  Buddhism.  Qu.  Rev. 

a.        Relating      to 

Buddha  or  Buddh- 

Malcom. 


bOdDH'JST  (bo'diet),  ; 

bOddH-IS'TIC  (bo-dls'tjk),  ) 


BUD'DlNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  putting  forth  buds. 
2.  The  act  of  inserting  buds,  a  method  of 
.  grafting. 

BtJD'DLE  (bud'dl),  n.     A  square  frame  of  boards 
,  used  in  washing  tin  ore.  Chamliers. 

BIJD'DLE,  V.  a.    To  wash,  as  ores.  Crahb. 

BUDE'-LlG  HT,  n.  A  lamp  in  which  the  flame  is 
made  very  brilliant  by  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  ; 
—  so  called  from  Bude,  in  Cornwall,  England, 
the  residence  of  its  inventor,  Mr.  Gurney.  Lat- 
terly the  name  has  been  applied  also  to  other 
contrivances  of  the  same  inventor  for  augment- 
ing the  intensity  of  artificial  light.         Brande. 

Bi;DpE(baj),j).n.  [Fr.  ioMjrer.]  [«".  budoed  ;  pp. 
BUDGING,  BUDGED.]  To  stir ;  to  move  off.  Shak. 
bOdQIE  (baj),  a.  [Old  Fr.  houge,  fur  ;  —  applied 
also  to  the  scholastic  habit,  which  was  lined  with 
bouge.  Warton.]  Stiff;  rigid ;  severe ;  pom- 
pous ;  swelling. 

To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  stoic  fur.  Mlton. 

The  warden  was  a  iMdj/e  old  man;  and  Hooked  somewhat 

•"B'""-  Ellu-ood. 

bOd^E  (buj),  n.  [Old  Fr.  bouge,  fur.]  The 
dressed  fur  or  skin  of  lambs.  Marsfon. 

BtrnqSE'-BACH'^-LOR,  n.  One  of  a  company  of 
men,  dressed  in  a  long  gown  lined  with  lambs' 


[Old  Fr.  bouge,  fur.]  Con- 
Thule. 


fur,  who  accompany  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
at  his  inauguration.  Bailey. 

BUD^E'-BAR-RgL,  n.  A  small  barrel  used  in 
carrying  gunpowder.  Craig. 

t  BUD^E'NpSS,  n.  [See  Budge,  o.]  Sternness; 
severity  ;  austerity.  Stanyhurst. 

BUD^'pR,  n.     One  who  budges.  Shak. 

BOd' <^E-Rb,  n.    A  large  Bengal  pleasure-boat. 

Malcom. 
BUD'QSeT,  li.     [Fr.  bougette.] 

1.  A  bag.  "  If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live, 
and  bear  the  sow-skin  budget."  S/iak. 

2.  Store  or  stock.  "  Whole  budget  of  inven- 
tions." L'Estrange. 

3.  The  annual  financial  statement  of  the 
English  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  or  his 
speech  giving  a  view  of  the  public  revenue  and 
expendit\ire.  Brande. 

bOd'^ST-BeAr'^R,  ™.  One  who  carries  a  bag 
or  a  budget.  Toilet. 

t  BUD'gjY  (biid'je),  a. 
sisting  of  fur. 

BtJD'LfT,  re.  [See  Bud.]  A  small  bud  spring- 
ing from  a  larger  one.  Craig. 

BtJFP,  re.  [See  Buffalo.]  1.  A  buffalo.  Johnson. 

2.  A  sort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of 
the  buffalo,  or  of  the  elk,  or  the  ox.      Johnson. 

3.  A  military  coat  made  of  thick  leather. 
"A  fellow  all  in  6taf."  Shak. 

4.  The  color  of  buff;  a  light  yellow.  Johnson. 

5.  (Med.)  A  yellow,  viscid  substance,  which, 
in  inflammation,  forms  on  the  blood.  Chambers. 

6.  {Mech.)  A  small  wheel  covered  with  buff 
leather,  used  to  polish  cutlery.  Francis. 

7.  [Ger.  §  Dan.  puff.]  +  A  blow ;  a  stroke  ; 
a  buffet.    "  So  sore  a.  buff"  Spenser. 

BUFF,  a.    1.  Of  the  color  of  buff  leather  ;  light 

yellow.  Shak. 

2.  Made  of  buff  leather  ;  as,  "  A  buff-coat." 

tBUFF,  V.  a.  [See  Buffet.].  To  strike.  "A 
shock,  to  have  buffed  out  the  blood."  B.  Jonson. 

BUF'FA-LO,  re. ; 
pi.  bDf'f*- 
Ld:E$.  [Gr. 
/?o£j/3aAo5,  a  spe-* 
cies  of  ante- 
lope ;  also  an 
ox ;  L.  buba- 
lus  ;  It.  bufo- 
lo;  Fi.buffe.] 

1.  A  kind  of 
wild  ox  found  in  India,  and  other  tropical  coun- 
tries. The  bison  of  North  America  is  com- 
monly, but  erroneously,  called,  in  this  country, 
the  bi^alo.  —  See  Bison. 

2.  'The  skin  of  the  bison  prepared  with  the 
hair  on  ;  —  called  also  buffalo-robe. 

3.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  gar-pike.  Storer. 

BUF'FA-LO-BOBE,  re.  The  skin  of  the  buffulo 
or  bison  prepared  with  the  hair  on. 

BUFF'-COAT,  n.  A  leather  military  coat.  Booth 

BUF'F{;l,  re.  {Ornith.y  A  species  of  duck;  Fu- 
ligula  albeola  ;  —  so  called  from  the  fulness  of 
the  feathers  about  the  head.  Audubon. 

BUP'FfR,  n.  A  cushion  to  deaden  the  percus- 
sion of  a  moving  body  when  striking  another 
body,  as  at  the  ends  of  a  railway  carriage.  Weale. 

BtJP'F^R-HEAD,  re.  A  box  fixed  at  the  end  of 
the  rods  connected  with  the  buffing-apparatus 
used  upon  railroads.  Tanner. 

BfJF'FpT,  re.     [It.  bufetto.] 

1.  A  blow  with  the  fist ;  a  slap  ;  a  box. 
A  man  that  Fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 

Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks.  SbaJi. 

2.  A  small  stool ;  a  footstool.  Hunter. 

BUF'reT,  re.  [It.  bufetto  ;  Fr.  buffet.]  A  cup- 
board for  plate,  glass,  and  china.  Pope. 

BUF'F?T,  V.  a.     [It.  buffetare  ;  Fr.  buffeter.']     \i. 

BUFFETED  ;  pp.   BUFFETING,  BUFFETED.] 

1.  To  Strike  with  the  hand ;  to  beat ;  to  box. 
Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face,  and  buffeted  him.        Matt. 

2.  To  contend  against. 

The  torrent  roared;  and  we  did  buffet  it 

With  lusty  sinews.  Shak. 


BUF'PCT,  u.  re.     To  play  a  boxing  match.    Shak. 

BUF'F^T-fR,    n.      One   who  buffets  ;  —  applied 

particularly  to  a  boxer.  Sherwood. 

BUF'FpT-ING,  re.  A  stroke;  a  striking.  "These 
hysteric  buff'etings  descended."         Warburton. 

BUF'FeT-ST66L,  re.  A  little  portable  seat,  with- 
out arms  or  a  back.  Craig. 

t  BUP'F[N,  re.    A  sort  of  coarse  cloth.  Massinger. 

BUF'PJNG-AP-PA-RA'TUS,  «.  Machinery  con- 
sisting of  powerful  springs  and  framing,  for  re- 
ceiving the  shock  of  a  collision  between  rail- 
road cars.  Francis. 

BtJPP'-JER-KJN,  re.  A  waistcoat  made  of  buff:  — 
a  waistcoat  of  the  color  of  buff.  Nares. 

tBUP'FLE,  re.  [Fr.]  A  wild  ox;  — the  s.tme 
as  Buffalo.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

tBUF'FLE,i>.n.  Topuzzle;  tobeataloss.  Swift. 

BUF'FLE-HEAD'PD,  a.  Having  a  large  head; 
stupid.     "  This  buffie-headed  giant."      Gayton. 

BUF'FO,  n.     [It.]     The  comic  actor  in  an  opera. 

Crabb. 
BOF'FON,  M.     (Oniith.)    The  Numidian  crane; 

—  so  named  in  honor  of  Buffon.        Buchanan. 

BI;F-F66n',  re.  [It.  buffone  ;  buffo,  comic  ;  Fr, 
boiiffon.]  A  person  who  makes  sport  by  low 
jests  and  antic  postures;  a  merry-andrew ;  a- 
mountebank  ;  a  jester ;  a  harlequin  ;  a  droll. 

Those  buffoons  that  have  a  talent  of  mimicking  the  speech 
andbehaviorof  other  persons,  and  turning  all  their  friends 
and  acquaintance  into  ridicule.  Tatler. 

BrP-POON',  a.  Belonging  to  a  buffoon.  "  Buf- 
foon postures  and  antic  dances."        Melmoth. 

BfiP-FodN',  V.  a.  To  make  ridiculous.  "  You 
bully,  and  rail,  and  buffoon  them."         'Burke. 

ByP-F66N',  V.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a  buffoon  ; 
to  sport  or  jest,     [k.]  Byron. 

BOF-f66n'5-RY,  n.  The  practice  of  a  buffoon  ; 
low  jests  ;  jesting. 

Learning  [in  an  ill-bred  man]  becomes  pedantry,  and  wit 
buffoonery.  Locke. 

BUF-FdoN'jNG,  re.    Buffonery.  Dryden. 

BUP-f66n'ISH,  a.  Partaking  of  buffonery.  Blair. 

t  BDF-f66n'I§M,  re.     Jesting.  Minsheu. 

tBUP-FddN'IZE,  v.n. 
or  buffoon. 

BHF^doN'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  buffoon. 

t  BDF-p66n'LY,  a.  Scurrilous  ;  ridiculous. 
"  Buffoonly  discourse."  Goodman. 

BUFF'-STICK,  n.  A  stick  covered  with  buff 
leather,  used  in  polishing.  Crabb. 

BfrP'FY,  a.  (Med.)  Of  the  color  of  buff  ;  — ap- 
plied to  blood.  Dunglison. 

BUF'FY-COAT,  re.  (Med.)  The  buff-colored  or 
grayish  crust  observed  on  blood  drawn  from  a 
vein  during  the  existence  of  violent  inflamma- 
tion, and  particularly  in  pleurisy.      Dunglison. 

BU'Fb,n.  \Ij.,  a  toad.]  (Zo^Z. )  A  genus  of  ba- 
trachian  reptiles,  including  the  different  species 
of  toads.  Cuvier. 

BU'FQN-ITE,  re.  [L.  bufo,  a  toad.]  (Pal.)  A 
name  formerly  applied  to  the  roundish  teeth 
of  fossil  fishes  found  in  the  oOlite  formation  ; 

—  also  called  toad-stone.  Pictet. 

BtJG,  n.  1.  (Ent.)  A  generic  term  for  many  in- 
sects ;  —  appropriately  the  fetid  house-bug  or 
bed-bug ;  Cimex  lectularius. 

2.  fJOoth.. puke,  a  spectre;  Jce\. puke,  a  de- 
mon ;  W.  bwg.]    A  frightful  object ;  a  bugbear. 

The  buff,  -whicli  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  seek,     S/iak. 

BtJG'A-B66,  or  BtJG'A-BO,  re.  Something  to 
frighten  a  child ;  a  vain  terror ;  a  bugbear. 
[Local  and  low.]  Ec.  Rev, 

BUG'BEAR  (bug'bir),  re.  [See  Bug,  2.]  Some- 
thing that  frightens  ;  commonly  something  that 
causes  an  absurd  or  needless  fright. 


To  play  the  fool,  jester, 
.  Minsheu. 


To  the  world  no  bughear  is  so  great 
As  want  of  figure  and  a  small  estate. 


BUG'BEAR,  u..     Causing  fright, 
thoughts  .  .  .  sink  deep." 


Pope. 

Such  bugbear 
Locke. 


MIEN,  IJIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    B<yLL,  BUR,  rOle.  — (J,  g,  ^,  |,  soft;  £,  &,  g,  i,  hard;   ?  as  z;   3y'  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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BtJG'eeR, )».     [Ft.  bougre.'] 

1.  One  guilty  of  the  crime  against  nature  ;  a 
sodomite.  Boag. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach ;  a  vile  wretch.  Boag. 

B&G'e^R-^E,  ,..     A  sodomite.  Perry. 

BtJo'ep-RY,  n.  The  unnatural  crime  of  carnal 
intercourse  of  a  man  or  a  woman  with  a  beast ; 
sodomy.  Phillips. 

BOg'G!-NESS,  ■/..  The  state  of  being  infected 
with  bugs.  Johnson. 

BfJG'eY,  a.    Abounding  with  bugs.         Johnson. 

BUG'sy,  n.     1.  A  two-wheeled  carriage  ;  a  one- 
horse'  chaise.  Ed.  Bncy. 
2.  A  light  four-wheeled  carriage  or  chaise  for 
one  horse.     [U.  S.] 

BU'GLE  (bu'gl),  n.  1.  [Old  Fr.,  from  L.  bticulus, 
an  ox ;  W.  baal.']  A  wild  ox ;  a  buffalo.  Salliwell. 

2.  A  hunting  or  military  horn.  Shak. 

3.  A  drinking  vessel  made  of  horn.  Halliwell. 

4.  A  shining  bead  of  black  glass.  Shak. 

BU'GLE,  re.  [L.  bugula;  Fr.  bugle.']  (^Bot.)  A 
deciduous,  herbaceous  plant,  used  in  medicine  ; 
Ajuga  reptans.  Loudon. 

BU'GLE-HORN,  n.  [W.  bual-gorn.]  A  hunting 
or  military  horn  ;  or  a  musical,  brass  wind-in- 
strument. Clarke. 

BU'GLE-WEED,  re.  {Bot.)  A  medicinal  plant; 
Lycopus  Virginicus,  Bartlett. 

BU'GL6SS,  re.  [Gr.  ffoiyXounoi;  Povs,  an  ox,  and 
W.wCTo-a,  the  tongue  ;  L.  buglossos.  —  Gael.  Sr  Ir. 
boglvs.l  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  used  in  dye- 
ing ;  oxtongue  ;  Anchusa  ;  —  so  called  from 
their  long,  rough  leaves.  Loudoji. 

BUG'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  A  tall,  leafy,  herbaceous 
plant,  of  the  genus  Cimicifitga.  Loudon. 

BUHL  (bul),  re.  1.  Ornamental  furniture  in 
which  tortoise-shell  and  various  woods  are  in- 
laid with  brass ;  —  so  called  from  the  name  of 
its  inventor.  Brande. 

2.  The  materials,  as  gold,  brass,  and  mother- 
of-pearl,  used  for  inlaying  wood.  Craig. 

BUHL'-WORK  (-wurk),  re.     1.  "Wood  inlaid  with 

metal,  tortoise  shell,  &c.  Craig. 

2.  The  art  of  inlaying  metal,  ivory,  &c.,  on 

the  surface  of  wood.  Francis. 

BUHR'-STONE  (bur'ston),  re.  {Min.)  A  hard,  si-- 
licious  stone,  remarkable  for  its  cellular  struc- 
ture and  rough  surface,  however  worn  and.lev- 
elled ;  —  very  valuable  for  mill-stones.  Bigelow. 

BUiLD  (bild),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  byldan,  to  confirm,  to 
establish ;  Ger.  bilden,  to  shape,  to  form.]     \i. 

BUILT    or    EUILDED  ;    pp.   BUILDING,    BUILT    Or 

EUILDED.  —  Builded  is  little  used.] 

1.  To  frame  and  raise,  as  a  house,  a.  fabric, 
or  edifice  ;  to  erect ;  to  construct. 

I  wUI  pull  down  my  barns,  and  build  greater,    Lnkc  xii.  18. 

2.  To  form  by  art. 

He  knew 
Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rliyme.        Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  build  expresses  the  purpose  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  to  raise  or  ereci,  the  mode  ;  to  construct^  the 
contrivance.  Build  a  house ;  raise  tiie  frame  or  the 
roof;  creci  a  monument ;  construct  a  machine. —  See 
Pound. 

BUILD,  V,  re.  1.  To  be  engaged  in  erecting  edifices. 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  wherewith  to  pay. 
Provides  a  liouse  from  which  to  run  away.  Toung. 

2.  To  depend  or  rest  on ;  to  rely. 

This  is  a  surer  way  than  to  build  on  the  interpretations  of 
an  author  who  does  not  consider  how  the  ancients  used  to 
think.  Addison. 

BUlLD  (blld),  re.  [Ger.  bild.]  Construction ; 
make  ;  form.  Roberts. 

BUILD'ER  (blld'er),  re.  One  who  builds,  as  a 
carpenter,  mason,  &c. 

.  BUlLD'ING,  re.      1.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  con- 
structing edifices ;  construction. 

2.  A  structure ;  an  edifice.  *'  Seest  thou 
these  great  buildings  ?  *'  Mark  xiii.  2. 

t  BUILT  (bllt),  «.     Construction  ;  build.  Dryden. 

BUILT  (bllt),  i.  &  p.  from  build.    See  Build. 

BUlt'SHEE,  n.  A  paymaster  or  commander. 
[India.]  Hamilton. 


BUJi  'SMISH,  n.    A  present  or  gratuity  of  money ; 

—  called  also  bakshish.     [India.]  Clarke. 

BUL,  re.     The  common  flounder.  Chambers. 

BU'LAM-FE'vpR,  n.  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plieii  to  the  yellow  fever.  Boag. 

BULB,  re.     [Gr.  lio).P6s  ;  L.  bulbus  ;  Fr.  bulbe.] 

1.  A  round  body  or  spherical  protuberance  ; 
as,  *'  The  bulb  of  a  thermometer." 

2.  {Bot.)  A  collection  of  fleshy  scales 
formed  under  ground,  like  a  bud,  by 
certain  herbaceous  plants,  as  the  tulip,  jji(g\ 
lily,  and  onion.  Loudon. 

bOlb,  t).  M.  To  project;  to  be  protuberant.  Cotton. 

t  BUL-BA'CEOUS  (bal-ba'slms),  a.  {Bot.)  Hav- 
ing bulbs ;  bulbous.  Bailey. 

BCtL'B^D,  or  BL'LBBD,  a.  Having  a  huVo.Cotgrave. 

BUL-BIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.bulbus,  a  bulb,  and/e)'o, 
to  bear.]     {Bot.)  Bearing  bulbs.  Loudon. 

BUL-Bi'M-4,  or  BUL-Bi'JVE,  re.  [Gi.  Pof.pivr, ; 
L.  bulbine.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  whose 
species,  showy,  fragrant,  and  of  easy  culture, 
are  common  in  flower-gardens.  Loudon. 

BUL'BO-TU'B^R,  re.  {Bot.)  A  short,  roundish, 
under-ground  stem  resembling  a  bulb.    P.  Cyc, 

BUL'BOyS,  or  BUL-BOSE',  a.  [Fr.  butbeux.] 
Having  bulbs  ;  protuberant.  Loudon. 

BUL'BUL,  re.  {Ornith.)  The  Persian  nightin- 
gale.—  See  PyconotiNjE.  Booth. 

BUL'BULE,  re.  [L.  bulbulus.']  A  young  bulb 
which  springs  from  an  old  one.  Henslow. 

t  BUL'CHJN,  re.     A  young  male  calf.       Marston. 

BULpE,  re.  [Su.  Goth,  bidgia,  to  swell;  A.  S. 
bcBlg,  a  bag,  a  bulge ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  §  Dan.  balg. 

—  See  Belly.] 

1.  The  broadest  part  of  a  cask ;  a  protuber- 
ance. Craig. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  part  of  a  ship  that  extends 
out  at  the  floor-head  ;  the  broadest  part  of  a 
ship's  bottom.  —  See  Bilge.  Dana. 

BtfL^E,  V.  n,    [j.  BULGED  ;  pp.  BULGING,  KULGED.] 

1.  'To  take  in  water ;  to  founder ;  to  bilge.  — 
See  Bilge. 

Tluice  round  the  sliip  was  tossed. 
Then  bulged  at  once,  and  in  the  deep  was  lost.    Dryden. 

2.  To  jut  out.  "The  sides  of  a  wall  that 
hulgee  from  its  bottom."  Moxon. 

BV-LIM'I-J,  re.  [Low  L.,  from  Gr.  ffovhixia.] 
'{Med.)  A  morbid  appetite  ;  bulimy.       Brande. 

BU'LI-MY,  [bu'le-me,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Ash,  Bees ; 
biire-me,  Ja.],  n.  [Gr.  (SovXiula  ;  L.  bulimus.'] 
{Med.)  A  diseased,  voraciotis  appetite.   Bailey. 

BULK,  «.  [Su.  Goth,  bolk ;  Gael,  btic,  bulk ;  Sw. 
bvk,  belly.] 

1.  Magnitude  ;  size  ;  mass.  "  Ships  of  great 
bulk.'*  Raleigh. 

2.  The  main  mass  ;  the  gross  ;  the  majority. 
**  The  bulk  of  the  people."  Addison. 

3.  A  part  of  a  building  jutting  out. 

Here  stand  behind  this  btdk.  SJtak. 

4.  t  The  body.  B.  Jonson. 

5.  {Navt.)  "The  contents  of  the  hold  of  a 
ship  ;  the  whole  cargo  when  stowed.        Dana. 

To  break  bulk,  (JVaut.)  to  begin  to  unload S  cargo, 

or  goods  in  bulk,  a  cargo  or  goods  put  into  a  ship, 
without  being  put  In  bags,  boxes,  or  other  packages. 

Syn.  —  See  Size. 

BULK,  V.  re.    To  enlarge  ;  to  swell,    [r.] 

He  [Chalmers]  would  dilate  on  one  doctrine  till  it  bulked 
into  a  Bible.  ^V.  Brit,  Rev, 

bCtLK'HEAD,  re.  {Naut,)  A  partition  built  up  in 
a  ship  to  form  separate  apartments.  Dana, 

BULK'J-NESS,  re.  Greatness  in  bulk  or  size.  Locke, 

BtJLK'y,  a.     Of  great  size  or  bulk ;   massive  ; 

massy  ;  large.  Dryden, 

Syn.  —  Szi/fet/ relates  rather  to  prominence  of  figure 

or  size  ;  massive  and  massy  to  compactness  or  weight. 

A  JwycT/ vessel ;  a  massy  shield  ;  massive  silver  or  gold. 

BULL,  n,     [Dut.  §  Ger.  bulle.  —  W.  bwla.] 

1.  The  male  of  bovine  animals.  Crabb. 

2.  An  enemy  fierce  as  a  bull. 

strong  6w?fa  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  round.    Ps.  xxii.  12. 

3.  {Astron,)  A  sign  of  the  zodiac ;  Taurus. 


4.  A  cant  term  in  the  London  stock  exchange 
for  one  who  nominally  buys  stock  for  which  he 
does  not  pay,  but,  by  agreement,  is  to  receive  or 
to  pay  the  amount  of  any  alteration  in  the  price 
at  a  stipulated  future  time,  the  person  who  sells 
the  stock  being  termed  the  bear.  —  See  Beak. 

ij^Bull,  in  composition,  generally  denotes  largeness 
of  size,  as  iwZMiead,  &uZ/-trout,  without  special  refer- 
ence to  its  original  signification. 

BULL,  re.  1.  [L.  bulla,  a  boss  ;  a  knob  ;  It.  bulla ; 
Dut.  iSf  Ger.  bulle  ;  Fr.  bulle.']  An  edict  or 
mandate  issued  by  the  pope  ;  —  originally  so 
named  from  the  seal  affixed  to  it.  Ayliffe. 

2.  A  gross  contradiction  or  blunder ;  as,  "  An 
Irish  bull."  It  is  said  to  be  so  named  from  Oba- 
diah  Bull,  a  lawyer  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
noted  for  his  blunders.  Notes  and  Queries, 

BUL  'LA,  n. ;  pi.  BiiiJ lje.     [L.,  a  boss^ 

1.  (Surg,)  A  bleb  ;  a  vesicle  containing  wa- 
tery humor  or  fluid.  Dungiison, 

2.  {Zobl.)  A  genus  of  moUusks.  Craig. 

BUL'LACE,  n.     1.  A  wild,  sour  plum.     Johnson. 

2.  The  tree  bearing  the  plum ;  Prunus  insi- 

titia.  Loudon. 

BUL-LAN'TIC,  a.  Noting  ornamental  capital  let- 
ters used  in  apostolic  bulls.  Weale. 

BTJL'LA-RY,  re.     [Low  L.  bullarium.] 

1.  A  collection  of  papal  bulls. 

2.  A  salt-house,  where  salt  is  prepared. 

BUL'LATE,  a.  [h.  bullatus.']  (Bo*.)  Having  pro- 
tuberances like  blisters  ;  blistered.  Crabb. 

BULL-BAIT'ING,  re.  The  sport  of  exciting  bulls 
with  dogs.  Crabb. 

BULL'-BEAr-JNG,  u,.    Carrying  a  bull.        Shak. 

BULL'-BEEF,  n.     The  flesh  of  bulls  ;  coarse  beef. 

BULL'-BEG-GAR,  re.  Something  to  frighten  chil- 
dren with ;  a  bugbear. 

A  harmless  bull-beggar  ...  to  frighten  people.  Taller. 

BULL'-CALF  (biil'kaf),  «.    A  male  calf.  -    Shak. 

BULL'— COMB-^R,  re.  An  insect;  a  species  of 
beetle.  Booth. 

BULL'— DOG,  n.     A  species  of  courageous  dog. 

BUL'L^N— NAIL,  re.  A  lackered  nail,  with  a  round 
head,  used  for  the  hanging  of  rooms.        Weale. 

BUL'L^T, «.  [Fr.  boulet.]  A  round  ball  of  metal ; 
a  shot.    "  Deadly  bullets."  Dryden, 

BUL'LfT,  V.  a.  To  alter  the  wards  of  a  lock  so 
that  they  may  be  passable  by  more  than  one 
key.  Francis, 

BUL'LE-TW,  or  BUL'  LE-Tl^r  \ba\'\e-ten,  J.  Ja. 
Sm.  R. ;  bul'et-in,  F.  Wb. ;  biirten,  P. ;  bul'et-en 
or  bfil'tiing,  K.],  re.  [It.  bulletino ;  Sp.  boletin ; 
Fr.  bulletin,  a  ballot,  a  ticket;]  An  official  ac- 
count of  public  news,  or  any  short  official  report, 
as  of  military  events,  or  of  the  health  of  the 
sovereign  or  other  distinguished  person.  P.  Cyc. 

BUL'L5T-PR66f,  a.  Capable  of  resisting  the 
force  of  a  bullet.  Ash. 

BUL'L^T-WOOD  (-wfld),  re.  A  wood  of  a  green- 
ish-hazel color,  the  produce  of  the  Virgin  Isles, 
West  Indies.  Ogilvie. 

BULL'-FACED  (bul 'fast),  a.   Having  a  large  face. 

BULL'— FEAST,  re.  The  barbarous  amusement  or 
entertainment  of  a  combat  with  bulls  ;  a  bull- 
fight. Smollett. 

BULL'-FIghT  (bul'ftt),  re.  A combatwith ahull ; 
bull-baiting,  —  a  favorite  diversion  of  the  Span- 
iards. Dr.  Kidd. 

BULL'FINCH,  re.     1.  {Ornith.)    A  small  bird  of 
the  order  Passeres,  family  FringiUidce,  and  sub- 
family Pyrrhulince.  —  See  PTREHULIN.a;.  Gray, 
2.  A  strong  hedge  or  fence.  Clarke 

BULL'-FIsh,  n,  {Ich,)  A  fish  found  in  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America.  Blois, 

BULL'-PIST,  re.    A  sort  of  fungus.     Gent.  Mag. 

BULL'-BEE,  I 


BthV-FhY, 


n.  An  insect ;  the  gadfly.  Phillips. 


BULL'-PROG,  re.  A  large  species  of  frog ;  —  prob- 
ably so  named  from  the  loud  croaking  noise 
which  it  makes. 


A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HfeiR,  HER; 


bull-iip:ad 

BULL'-HKAD,  «.  1.  A  stupid  fellow;  a  block- 
head. —  See  BvLL.  Johnson. 

2.  (Ich.)  A  fish  ;  the  miller's-thumb.  Walton. 

3.  {Ent.)  A  small  water-insect.         Phillips. 
BULL '-HIDE,  ■/(.     The  skin  of  a  bull.  Pope. 

BC'L'LJ-MO-NY,  n.  A  mixture  of  several  kinds 
of  grain";  —  written  also  bullimong,boUimony, 
and  boUimong.     [Local.]  Crabb. 

BULL'ION(bai'yun).»-  [LowL.SaSto,  "massaauri 
aut  argenti."  Duoange.  —  Fr.  billon,  base  coin.] 

1.  Gold  or  silver  in  the  bar  or  lump;  un- 
coined gold  or  silver.  Brande. 

The  balance  of  trade  must  of  necessity  be  returned  in  coin 
or  bullion.  Bacon. 

2.  Gold  and  silver  coined  or  uncoined,but  con- 
sidered simply  as  material  according  to  weight. 

Foreign  coin  hatli  no  value  here  for  its  stamp,  and  our 
coin  is  bullion  in  tbreign  dominions.  Locke. 

3.  t  A  hook  for  fastening  dress  ;  a  button  ;  a 
clasp.  Elyot. 

BULL'ION-tST,  n.  An  advocate  for  an  exclusive- 
ly metallic  currency,  or  for  a  paper  currency 
always  convertible  into  gold.  Ogilvie. 

eOl'LI-RAG,  v.  a.  To  insult  in  a  bullying  inan- 
ner.  '[Local  and  low.]  —  See  Ballarag.  Todd. 

BULL'ISH,  a.    Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  bull, 

or  of' a  blunder.  Milton. 

BULL'ist,  n.     [Fr.  bulliste.']    A  writer  of  papal 

bulls'.  Harmar. 

BUL'LIT^,  n.   (Geol.)  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus 

Bulla  of  Linneeus.  Smart. 

t  BUL-LI"TION,  n.   [L.  bullio,  buttitus,  to  bubble ; 

Fr.  bouillirl  to  boil.]     Ebullition.  Bacon. 

BUL'LOCK,  n.  [A;  S.  bulluca,  a  young  bull ;  Ger. 
bullocks,  a  geldedbuU.]    An  ox  or  castrated  bull. 

BUL'LOCK'S-EYE,  «.  A  small,  round  sky-light. 
—  See  Bull's-Eye,  No.  2.  Craig. 

BULL'-SEGG,  n.    See  Bull-stag.         Brockctt. 

BULL'§'-EyE  (bulz'i),  n.  1.  {Naut.)  A  small,  oval 
block  of  stout  \yood,  having  a  groove  around  it 
for  a  strap,  and  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  reeving 
a  stay  or  rope  through  it :  —  a  piece  of  thick 
glass  inserted  in  a  deck  :  —  a  small  cloud,  ruddy 
in  the  centre,  supposed  to  indicate  a  storm. 

Dana.     Craig. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  small,  circular  opening  for  the 
admission  of  light  or  air.  Weale. 

3.  (Astrmi.)  The  bright  star  Aldebaran  in  the 
constellation  Taurus.  Young. 

4.  {Gunnery.)  The  point  in  the  middle  of  a 
target.  Craig. 

5.  A  coarse  kind.of  sweetmeat.        Halliwell. 

6.  A  policeman's  lantern.  Clarke. 
BULL'-STAG,  n.     A  gelded  bull;  —  used  in  the 

south  of  England  as  bull-segg  is  used  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  —  Boar-stag 
and  ram-stag  are  also  used  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. —  See  Stag.  Ilolloway. 

BULL'-TRoOt,  n.  A  large  kind  of  trout ;  the 
Salmo  eHox  of  Linnseus.  Yarrell. 

BULL'-WEED,  n.    Knapweed.  Johnson. 

BIJ'LL'-WOET  (biil'wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  An  umbel- 
liferous plant ;  bishop's-weed.  Crabb. 

BUL'LY,  n.  [Etymology  uncertain. —  Skinner  sug- 
gests' burly  and  bmt-eyed ;  Webster  A.  S.  bul- 
gian,  to  bellow ;  Richardson  and  others  the 
pope's  bull.  —  Gael.  §  Ir.  bollsgair,  a  boaster.] 
A  noisy,  blustering,  quarrelling  fellow.  "  A 
crew  of  roaring  bullies."  L'Estrange. 

B<JL'LY,  V.  a.  \i.  BULLIED ;  pp.  bullying,  bul- 
lied.] To  overbear  with  menaces  ;  to  treat 
with  insolence.  Toiler. 

BUL'LY,  o.  n.    To  be  noisy  ;  to  bluster. 

While  Bradahaw  bulti£d  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat.   Bramston, 

BUL'LY-ING, ».    The  conduct  of  a  bully.  Beattie. 

BUL'RUSH,  n.  A  large  rush,  which  grows  in  wet 
grounds,  and  without  knots  ;  Penicillaria  spi- 
cata.  Loudon. 

BUL'BUSH-Y,  B.     Made  of  bulrushes.       Huloet. 

BULSE,  n.     An  East  Indian  word,  denoting  a 

certain  quantity  of  diamonds.  Jodrell. 

AVhether  a  biilse  or  a  few  sparks  of  diamonds.        Boswell. 
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4UL'T:gL  [bul'tol,  K.  Sm. ;  bul't?l,  Ja.],  n.     [Low 

L.  hultellus.].  1.  A  bolter-cloth  or  bolter.  Todd. 

2.  The  bran  after  sifting.  Chambers. 

bOl'TOW,  n.  A  mode  of  fishing  practised  on 
the  Newfoundland  banks,  by  means  of  several 
hooks  attached  to  one  line.  Simmonds. 

BUL'WARK,  n.  [Dut.  bolwerk;  Ger.  boUwerk; 
Dan.  boheerk  ;  Fr.  boulevart.]     {Fort.) 

1.  A  mound  of  earth  around  a  place  to  pro- 
tect it  from  an  enemy ;  a  bastion  ;  a  rampart. 

2.  A  fortification,  or  other  means  of  defence. 
Our  naval  strength  is  a  bulwark  to  the  nation.      Addison. 

3.  A  security  ;  a  safeguard.  Barrow. 

4.  pi.  {Naut.)  The  woodwork  or  boarding 
round  a  vessel,  above  her  deck,  nailed  to  the 
stanchions  and  timber-heads.  Dana. 

Syn.  — See  Foktification. 

BUL'WARK,   V.  a.      To   fortify    with  bulwarks. 

"  Bulioarked  town."  Addison. 

BUM,  n.     [Gael.  %  Ir.  bun ;  Dan.  bund,  bottom.]. 

The  buttocks.     [Low.]  Shak. 

BUM,  V.  re.     [Gr.  |3o///3eu,  to  sound  hollow ;  Dut. 

bommen,  to  resound.]     To  make  a  hollow  noise 

or  report.  Marston. 

BCM-BAI'LJPF,  re.     [Corrupted  from  bound-bai- 
liff.']   An  under  bailiff.     [Vulgar.]  Shak. 
BUM'BARD,  re.    See  Bombard.  Shak. 
BUM'bAsT,  n.    See  Bombast.                      Shak. 

BUM-BE'LO,  n.  {Chem.)  A  glass  flask,  or  mat- 
rass of  flattened  ovoid  shape,  in  which  cam- 
phor is  sublimed.  Brande. 

BUM'BLE,  n.  A  local  name  for  the  bittern.  Ogilvie. 

BUM'BLE,ti.  «.  To  make  a  humming  noise.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Halliwell. 

BUM'BLE-BEB,  n.  The  wild  bee;  the  humble- 
bee;  —  probably  so  named  from  the  bumming 
or  buzzing  it  makes.  Todd. 

BUM'BOAT  (biim'bot),  re.  [Eng.  boom  and  boat,  a 
boat  with  one  boom.]  {Naut.)  A  large,  clumsy 
boat,  used  in  carrying  provisions  to  a  ship  from 
the  shore.  Todd. 

BU-ME'LI-4,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  jSov/ni.la,  a  large 
kind  of  ash;  (3ov,  great,  and  /ifAta,  the  ash.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  ;  the  bully-tree.  Loudon. 

BtJM'KJN,  ».  {Naut.)  A  short  boom,  or  beam  of 
timber,  projecting  from  each  bow  of  a  ship.  Crabb. 

BUMP,  ».  1.  [Goth.  §  Icel.  bomps,  a  blow.]  A 
stroke  or  blow.  Broclcstt. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  the  bittern.       Skelton. 

3.  [W.^wmj:),  something  round.]  A  swelling; 
a  protuberance.  Shak, 

4.  {Phrenology.)  A  protuberance  on  the  skull 
said  to  correspond  to  a  similar  elevation  in  the 
brain,  and  to  indicate  a  separate  faculty  or  af- 
fection of  the  mind. 

BUMP,  V.  re.  [Dut.  bommen,  to  resound.]  [i. 
BUMPED  ;  pp.  bumping,  BUMPED.]  To  make  a 
loud  noise,  as  the  bittern.  Dryden. 

BUMP,  V.  a.  [Goth.  ^  Icel.  bomps,  a  blow.]  To 
strike  against  something  solid  and  blunt ;  to 
thump  or  bring  forcibly  together.        HoUoway. 

BUMP'pR,  re.  [Fr.bon-pere,  good  father: — the 
good  father,  meaning  the  pope,  whose  health 
was  always  drunk  by  the  monks  after  dinner  in 
a  full  glass.     R.  W.  Hamilton.'] 

1.  A  cup  or  glass  filled  till  the  liquor  swells 
over  the  brim.  Dryden. 

2.  A  crowded  house  at  a  theatre,  in  honor  of 
some  favorite  performer.  Ogilvie. 

BUMP'KIN,  re.  [Todd  suggests  bumkin,  in  the 
sense  of  a  block  of  wood,  or  blockhead,  the  word 
being  spelled  without  the  p  ("  bumkin,  a  coun- 
try clown  ")  in  Kersey's  Dictionary  of  1707.] 
An  awkward,  heavy  rustic ;  a  clown. 

I  count  him  but  a  country  bumpkin.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  country  bumpkin  the  same  livery  wears.  Dryden. 

BUMP'KJN-LY,  u,.    Like  a  bumpkin.        Clarissa. 

BtJMP'TIOys,  a.      Conceited;   forward;   proud. 

[A  cant  word ;  local,  Eng.]  Bristed. 

To  think  of  a  bumiptiovs  young  M.  A.  Ec.  Rev. 

BUMP'TIOUS-NESS,  re.     Conceitedness.     Reade. 


BUNKER 

BLTN,  n.     See  Bunn. 

bC'NCH,  n.     [Goth.  ^  Dan.  bunke,  a  heap.] 

1.  A  hard  lump  ;  a  knob  ;  a  hunch  ;  as,  "  The 
bunch  on  the  back  of  a  camel." 

2.  A  cluster  ;  as,  "  A  bun<:h.oi  grapes.'' 

3.  A.number  of  things  tied  together  ;  as,  "A 
bunch  of  keys." 

4.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  tuft  or  knot ; 
as,  "  A  bunch  of  ribbon  "  ;  "A  bunch  of  hair." 

5.  {Mining.)  A  small  quantity  of  ore  in  a 
mine.  Weale. ' 

BUNCH,  v.n.  To  swell  out  in  a  bunch.  Woodioard. 

BUNCH'-BACKED  (bunch'bakt),  a.  Crookbacked. 
"  Foul  bunch-backed  toad."       '  Shak. 

BUNCH'J-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  bein^  bunchy  ; 
state  of  grovring  in  bunches.  Sherwood. 

bOnCH'Y,  a.  1.  Growing  in  bunches  ;  having 
tufts.  '"Distinguished  from  other  birds  by  bis 
bunchy  tail."  Grew. 

2.   (Mining.)   Variable  in  the  yield;  some- 
times rich  and  sometimes  poor.  Weale. 

BfjN'COMBE  ;  (biSng'kum),  re.  [From  Buncombe, 
BUN'KUM  )  N.  C]  'A  cant  term  for  a  body  of 
constituents,  or  for  some  selfish  or  sinister  pur- 
pose ;  as,  *'  'To  speak  for  Buncombe."  [U.  S.] 
,6®- When  a  member  of  Congress,  from  the  county 
of  Buncombe,  some  years  since,  was  making  a  speecli 
in  Congress,  many  of  the  members  left  the  hall.  He 
very  naively  told  those  who  remained  that  "they 
miglit  go  too  —  he  was  only  talking  (ox  Buncombe." 
Wheeler's  History  of  JV^ortlt  Carolina. 

BUN'DLE,  re.  [A.  S.byndel;  Ger.  b'indel;  Dut. 
bundel;  M.  bundeil.]  A  number  of  things  bound 
together ;  a  package  made  up  loosely  ;  a  roll. 

BUN'DLE,  V.  a.  [i.  BUNDLED  ;  pp.  bundling, 
BUNDLED.]     To  form,  or  tie,  into  bimdles. 

BUN'DLE,  V.  re.     1.  To  prepare  for  departure ;  — 
to  set  ofi'  in  a  hurry  ;  to  depart,    [r.]      Smart. 
2.  To  sleep  together  with  the  clothes  on. 

BUN'DLE-PIL'LAR,  n.  {Arch:)  A  column  or 
pier,  with  other's  of  small  dimensions  around  it 
and  attached  to  it.  Francis. 

bOn'DLJNG,  n.     The  act  of  one  that  bundles. 

BUNG,  re.  [W.  bwng  ;  Fr.  bondon  ;  Dut.  spond.] 
A  stopple  or  stopper  for  a  barrel.        Mortimer. 

BONG,  v.  a.    To  stop  or  close  with  a  bung.  Kersey. 

bOn'GA-LOW,  re.  A  pent-roofed  house,  built  of 
light  materials.     [India.]  Brown. 

B0NG'-HOLE,  re.  The  hole  at  which  a  barrel  is 
filled.  Shak. 

BUN'GLE  (bung'gl),  V.  n.  [W.  bonglera,  to  bun- 
gle.]     \i.  BUNGLED  ;  pp.  BUNGLING,  BUNGLED.] 

To  perform  clumsily.  Dryden. 

BUN'GLE,  V.  a.  To  botch  ;  to  do  clumsily  ;  — 
with  up.  "  Seams  coarsely  bungled  up."  Dryden. 

BUN'GLE,  re.  A  botch;  a  clumsy  performance. 
"  Errors  and  fiwre^r^es."  Cudworth. 

BUN'GL^R  (bung'gler),  re.  [W.  bonglerin,  a  bun- 
gler.]     A  bad  or  clumsy  workman.  Swift. 

BUN'GLING  (biSng'gljng),  a.  1.  Clumsy ;  awk- 
ward ;  as,."  A.  bungling  workman." 

2.  Ill  done  ;  as,  "  A  bungling  piece  of  work." 

BUN'GLING-LY,  ad.     Clumsily.  Bentley. 

BtJN'GO  (biing'go),  re.  A  kind  of  boat  used  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  United  States.  Bartlett. 

BU'Jfl-As,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  fSooviOi,  a  kind  of 
turnip.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  European  plants 
that  grow  in  exposed  situations.  Loudon. 

BUN'ION  (bun'yun),  n.  An  inflamed  swelling  on 
the  inside  of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  —  See 

BUNYON. 

BU'NI-CM,  re.  [Gr.  fiolnnov;  L.  bunion.']  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  perennial  plants  ;  earth-nut,  pig- 
nut, hawkAnut,  &c.  Loudon. 

BUNK,  re.     1.  A  piece  of  timber  crossing  a  sled, 

to  sustain  a  heavy  weight.     [U.  S.]        Bartlett. 

2.  A  wooden  box  or  case  serving  for  a  seat 

during  the  day,  and  for  a  bed  at  night.  N.  A.  Rev. 

BUNK':ER,  re.  A  seat  in  a  window  which  also 
serves  for  a  chest.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 
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BUNN,  n.  [Scot,  bun ;  Iv.  brnma.']  A  kind  of 
sweet  bread ;  a  cake.  Gay. 

BUNN'IAN  (bun'y&n),  n.  An  excrescence  on  the 
toe.  —  See  Bunyon.  Roioe. 

BUN'NY,  n.  {Mining.')  A  large  collection  of  ore 
without  any  vein  leading  into  it  or  going  out 
of  it.  Weak. 

BUN'SING,  n.  (Zoul.)  A  fetid  animal  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Buchanan. 

BUNT,  re.  {Naiit.)  The  middle  part,  or  cavity  of 
a  sail.  Harris. 

BUNT,  I),  n.  1.  To  swell  out,  as  a  sail.     Johnson. 

2.  To  push nvith  the  head;  to  butt. 

3.  To  run.     [Local.]  Halliwell. 

4.  To  raise ;  to  rear.     [Local.]        Halliwell. 

BfJNT'gR,  n.  A  woman  who  picks  up  rags  in  the 
street ;  a  low,  vulgar  woman.  Goldsmith. 

BUN'TINB,  re.  A  thin  woollen  stuff  used  for  ships' 
colors.  —  See  Buntinq.  Weale. 

BUNT'ING,  re.     1.  A  thin  woollen  stuff  of  which 
a  ship's  colors  and  signals  are  made.        Crabb. 
2.  {O-rnith.)  A  small  bird  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres  and  sub-family  EmbeHzince.  —  See  Em- 
EERIZIN.E.  G^-ay. 

BUNT'LINE,  n.  {NatU.)  A  rope  used  for  hauling 
up  the  body  of  a  sail.  Dana. 

BtJN'YON,  (biSn'yun),  n.  [Gr.  0om6s,  a  hill,  a 
heap.]  An  enlargement  and  inflammation  of 
the  bursa  mucosa,  or  membranous  sac,  on  the 
inside  of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  :  — written 
also  bunion.  Dunglison. 

BU-b'J^b  CSR'DO,  n.  [It.]  (JV/ms.)  An  instru- 
ment resembling  a  spinel.  Crabb. 

II  BUOY  (bwoy  or  boy)  [bwoy,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. 
C. ;  boy,  P.  E.  Ja.  «S-  "  On  board  of  a  ship, 
where  the  word  buoy  is  always  occurring,  it  is 
called  a  boy  ;  though  the  slow,  correct  pronun- 

*  elation  is  ii/Joy."  Smor?],  re.  [Dut.  6oei;  Ger. 
boje;  S-p.boya:,  Fr.  SoMe'e.]  i^Naut.)  A  floating 
object,  commonly  a  close,  empty  cask,  or  a 
block  of  wood,  to  indicate  shoals,  anchoring 
places,  or  the  place  of  an  anchor  or  other  ob- 
ject beneath  the  water  :  —  any  light  body  used 
to  support  in  the  water  another  body,  which 
would  otherwise  sink.  Brande. 

Life-buoy,  a  buoy  to  prevent  persons  from  drown- 
ing.—  To  stream  a  buoy,  to  drop  it  into  tile  water  be- 
fore letting  go  tile  andior. 

II  BUOY,  V.  a.    [i.  BUOTED  ;  pp.  BUOYING,  ECOYED.] 

To  keep  afloat ;  to  bear  up.  Woodward. 

II  BUOY,  V.  n.  To  float.  "  Rising  merit  will  buoy 
up  at  last."  Pope. 

II  BUOY'A(^E,  re;  A  series  of  buoys  or  floating 
beacons,  for  the  guidance  of  vessels  into  or  out 
of  port,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

It  BuWaNCE,  re.    Same  as  Buoyancy.  Qu.  Rev. 

II  BUO'Y'AN-UY,  n.  1.  The  state  or  guality  of 
being  buoyant,  or  of  rising  or  floating  in  a  liquid 
or  aeriform  fluid  ;   lightness. 

Thus  useful  is  the  air.  AU  the  winged  tribes  owe  tlieir 
flight  and  buoyancy  to  it.  Derham. 

2.  Vivacity;  as,  "Buoyancy  of  spirits." 

II  BUOY' ANT  (boy'jnt),  a.     1.  Tending  to  rise  or 

to  float ;  light.    **  Buoyant  on  the  flood."  Pope. 

2.  Cheerful ;  hopeful ;    vivacious.      "  So  full 

of  buoyant  spirit."  Thomson. 

II  BUOY'ANT-LY,  ad.     In  a  buoyant  manner. 

II  BUOY'-EOPE  (boy'iop),  re.  (Naut.)  A  rope  to 
fasten  the  buoy  to  the  anchor.  Ash. 

BU'PHA-OJi,  n.  [Gr. /?oi)t,  an  ox,  and  ^dyu,  to 
eat.]  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  African  birds ;  the 
beef-eater  "  or  ox-eater  ;  —  so  named  from  its 
feeding  on  the  larvse  of  the  gadfly  bred  in  the 
skin  of  oxen,  and  other  cattle.  Brande. 

BU-PHA<^'I-J^JB,n.  (Or- 
nith.) A '  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres  and  family  Stur- 
nidiE ;  beef-eaters.  Gray. 

BU-PRES'TI-DAN,  n.  [Gr. 
PobnptjaTis,  fJovnpi](TTiSog,  a 
pois'Onous  beetle ;    Povs, 
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an  ox,  and  irpiiflu,  to  cause  to  swell  up.]  {Eiit.^ 
A  coleopterous  insect  of  many  species,  some 
of  which  are  of  brilliant  colors.  Kirby. 

BUR,  BOUR,  BOR,  re.  [A.  S.  bm-.l  An  inner 
chamber;  a  place  of  retirement  —  See  Bowek. 

BUR,  re.  [Fr.  hourre,  the  down  on  herbs  and 
fruits.]  'The  prickly  head  of  the  burdock,  chest- 
nut, &c. :  —  written  also  burr.  Milton. 

fBU'RAC,  re.  (Chem.)  A  general  name  used  for- 
merly for  all  kinds  of  salts.  Crabb. 

BiJR'BOLT 
bolt. 


A  blunt,  pointless  arrow ;  bird- 
Shak. 


[Fr.  Bourdelais."] 
Johnson. 


BiJR'BOT,  re.  A  fish 
full  of  prickles  ; 
the  eel-pout ;  the 
Gadus  lota  of  Lin- 
naeus.    -    Yarrell. 

BUR-DJJ-LAIS'  (bUr-de-U'),  re. 
A  sort  of  grape. 

BUE'DEN  (blir'dn),  re.  [A.  S.  byrden,  byrthen; 
Ger.   bllrde ;    Dan.   byrde.'] 

1.  Something  to  be  borne  or  carried ;  a  load, 
or  weight :  —  an  encumbrance. 

2.  The  quantity  that  a  ship  will  carry  ;  cargo  ; 
freight.  "  The  bark  Raleigh,  of  two  hundred 
tons  burden.**  Oldys. 

3.  Any  thing  grievous  or  wearisome. 

None  of  the  things  they  are  to  learn  should  ever  he  made 
a  burden  to  them,  Locke.. 

4.  [Fr.  bourdon,  a  staff.]    t  A  club.  Chaucer. 
Written  also  burthen. 

SyxL.  —  Burden  means  the  weiglit  borne  ;  load,  the 
weight  imposed.  Load  excites  tlie  active,  burden  the 
passive  idea.  Bear  a  burden;  carry  a  load — See 
Freight. 

BUR'DEN,  re.  [It.  bordone ;  Fr.  bourdon,  the  drone 
or  bass  in  a  musical  instrument.]  The  verse 
repeated  in  a  song,  or  the  return  of  the  theme 
at  the  end  of  each  verse ;  the  chorus.    Brande. 

BUR'DEN  (biir'dn),  v.  a.  \i.  BUKDENED  ;  pp.  bur- 
dening, BURDENED.]  To  put  a  burden  upon  ; 
■  to  load. 

■With  meats  and  drinks  they  had  sufficed, 
^  Not  burdened,  nature.  Milton. 

BtiE'DEN-fE  (bur'dn-er),  re.     One  who  burdens. 

t  BUR'DEN-OtrS,  a.     Burdensome.  Milton. 

BiJR'DEN-SOME  (bUr'dn-siim),  a.      Troublesome 

to  be  borne  ;  grievous  ;  oppressive  ;  heavy.   '*  By 

which  [our  prayers]  the  most  burdensome  duty 

will  become  light."  Rogers. 

Syn.  —  See  Weighty. 

BUR'DEN-SOME-LY,  ad.  In  a  burdensome  man- 
ner. '  Dr.  Allen. 

JiUR'DEN-SOME-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
burdensome  ;  weight ;  heaviness.  Johnson. 

BUR'DOCK,  re.  A  genus  of  plants,  with  rough, 
bristly  fruit ;  Arctium.  "  The  burdock  is  .  .  . 
familiar  to  every  schoolboy."  Loudon. 

BUR'DON,  re.     [Fr.  bourdon."]  A  pilgrim's  staff. 

Weale. 

BU-BEAU'  (bu-ro'  or  bu'ro)  [bu-ro',  S.  W.P.J.E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  bu'ro,  Wb.],  re.;  pi.  Fr.  bv- 
REAVx;   Eng.  bureaus  (bu-roz').     [Fr.] 

1.  A  chest  of  drawers,  with  conveniences  for 
writing. 

2.  A  chest  of  drawers  for  clothes  ;  a  cabinet. 

3.  A  place  where  the  duties  of  an  office  are 
transacted  ;  an  office ;  a  counting-house.  Brande. 

4.  A  department  of  government. 

j^^ln  most  European  countries,  tlie  highest  de- 
partments of  government  have  the  name  of  bureau ; 
as,  "The  bureau  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs." 
In  England  and  the  United  States,  the  term  is  con- 
fined to  subordinate  departments. 

BU-REAU'OEA-CY  (bii-ro'krii-se),  n.  [Fr.  bureau- 
cratic.'] A  system  by  which  the  business  of  ad- 
ministration is  carried  on  in  departments  each 
under  the  control  of  a  chief,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  systems  in  which  the  officers  of 
gpvernment  have  a  coordinate  authority.  [Mod- 
ern.] Brande. 

BU-EEAU'CRAT  (bu-ro'lcrSt),   re.      Same   as   Bu- 

REAUORATIST.  Qu.  RcV. 

BU-REAU-CEAT'jC,         )  „.   Relating  to  bureau- 
BU-REAU-CEAT'J-CAL,  S  cracy.  West.  Rev. 
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Blj-EEAU'CRA-TIST  (bu-ro'kr»-tlst),  re.  An  ad- 
vocate for,  or  supporter  of,  bureaucracy ;  a  bu- 
reaucrat. West.  Rev. 

BU'E^T,  re.  [Fr.  burette,  a  cruet.]  A  drinking 
vessel.     [R.]  HalliweU. 

BU-RETTE ',  re.  [Fr.,  a  cruet.]  {Chem.)  An  in- 
strument used  for  dividing  a  given  portion  of 
any  liquid  into  100  or  1000  equal  parts.  Brande. 

BUEG,  re.  See  Borough,  Burgh,  and  Burrow. 

BUE'GA(?E,  re.  [Fr.  bourgaae.]  (Eng.  Law.)  A 
tenure  proper  to  cities  and  towns,  whereby  men 
hold  their  lands  or  tenements  of  the  king  or 
other  lord,  for  a  certain  yearly  rent.        Cowell. 

BUR'gALL,  re.  (Ich.)  A  smallfish  found  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  the  United  States ;  Conner ;  blue- 
perch  ;  chogset ;  Ctenolabrus  cceruleus.  Bartlett. 

BUE-GA-MOT',  re.     [Fr.  bergamotte.] 

1.  A  species  of  pear.  Johnson. 

2.  A  perfume. — See  Bergamot.      Johnson. 
BUE'GA-NET,  re.    [Fr.  bourguignotte.]    A  kind  of 

helmet ;  —  written  also  burgonet.  Spenser. 

BUE'<^EE,  re.   1.  A  kind  of  small  coal.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  distinguishing  flag  or  penn  ant.  Smmonds. 

BVKOEOIS  (borzh'wi'),  re.  [Fr.  bourgeois.]  A 
citizen;  a  burgess.  —  See  Bourgeois.  Addison. 

BUR-^EoIS'  (bur-jols'),  re.    See  Bourgeois. 

BUR'^EON,  V.  re.    See  Bourgeon.  Todd. 

BUR'^EON  (bUr'jun),  n.  [Fr.  bourgeon,  a  bud.] 
(Hort.)  A  knot  or  button  put  forth  by  the 
branch  of  a  tree  in  the  spring.  Chambers. 

BUR'^JSS,  re.  [Low  L.  burgarius ;  Fr.  bourgeois, 
a  citizen.] 

1.  A  person  legally  admitted  as  a  member  of 
a  municipal  corporation  ;  an  inhabitant  or  free- 
man of  a  borough  or  town.  Spelman. 

2.  A  representative  of  a  borough,  or  town,  in 
the  British  Parliament.  Blackstone.' 

3.  A  magistrate  of  a  borough.  Blount. 
fl®=The  term  was  formerly  applied,  in  the  seiise  of 

a  representative  of  a  corporate  town,  to  a  member  of 
the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  which 
was  called  the  House  of  Burgesses,  now  the  House 
of  Delegates. 

BUR'^pSS-SHIP,  re.   Quality  of  a  burgess.  South. 

BURGH  (biirg),  re.  [Gr.  Ttdpyos ;  L.  btt,rgus,  a  tow- 
er ;  A.  S.  burh,  or  burcg,  a  <ity ;  beorg,  a  hill, 
a  citadel ;  Gael,  burg ;  Fr.  bourg,  a  town.]  A 
corporate  town  ;  a  borough.  "  Several  of  these 
burghs  send  two  burgesses."  Graunt. 

BURGH'AL,  a.     Belonging  to  a  burgh.    Ed.  Rev. 

BURGH' BOTE,  re.  [A.  S.  bureg,  a  city,  and  bote, 
compensation,  assistance.]  {Eng.  Law.)  A 
contribution  for  the  defence  of  a  town,    Cowell. 

BURGH'(;e  (biir'ler),  re.     [Ger.  bllrger.] 

1.  A  member  of  a  borough.  Knolles. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  body  of  seceders 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  separated  in 
1739,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  in  regard  to 
the  lawfulness  of  taking  theburgess  oath.  Buck. 

BiJEGH'pE-SHlP,  re.     The  privilege  of  a  burgher. 

BURGH'iST  (burg'jst),  it.  Belonging,  or  relating, 
to  a  burgh.  P.  Cyc. 

BURG'HOLD-^R,  «.  A  tithing-man.  —  See  BoRS- 
noLDER.  Harrison. 

BUEG'LAE,  re.  One  guilty  of  burglary.  Blackstone. 

t  BURG'LAR-5;R,  re.    A  burglar.  Hudibras. 

BiiRG-LA'RI-Otrs,  a.  Relating  to  burglary.  '"  All 
of  them  burglarious  entries."  Blackstone. 

With  an  intent  to 
Booth. 


BtJEG-LA'EI-OUS-LY,   ad. 
commit  burglary. 


BURG'LA-RIST,  re.    A  burglar,   [r.]      Coleridge. 

BiJRG'LA-RY,  re.  [L.  burqus,  a  town,  and  latro- 
ciniuni,  robbery,  or  Fr.  bourg,  a  town,  and  lar- 
recin,  robbery  ;  —  its  radical  meaning  being  the 
robbery  (or  the  breaking  into,  with  a  view  to 
the  robbery),  of  any  fenced  or  enclosed  place,  as 
distinguished  from  the  open  country.  Burrill.] 
{Law?)  The  crime  of  breaking  open,  and  enter- 
ing, the  dwelling  house  of  another,  in  the  night, 
with  intent  to  commit  felony.  Brande. 

BURG'mAs-t^R,  n.    See  Burgomaster. 
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BURG'MOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  banc/,  a  city  or  town, 
and  mote,  an  assembly,  —  a  borough  meeting.] 
{Eng.  Law.)    A  borough  court.'  Burke. 

BUR'GO-mAs-TER,  re.  IGeT.bwffomeister;  Dut. 
burffemeester.]  A  magistrate  or  chief  municipal 
officer  of  a  Dutch  or  German  city,  —  answering 
to  the  English  mayor.  Brande. 

BUR'GO-NET,  n.     Same  as  Burganet. 

BUR-GOO',  n.  A  thick  oatmeal  gruel,  or  hulled 
oats  boiled ;  —  a  dish  made  at  sea.  Written  also 
burgout.  '        Mar.  Diet. 

BUR'GRAVE,  re.  [Ger.  burg,  a  castle,  and  graf, 
an  earl  or  a  count.]  An  hereditary  governor 
of  a  castle  or  a  town.  Bale. 

BiJR'GtTN-Dy,  re.  A  French  wine  from  Burgun- 
dy.  **  The  mellow-tasted  burgundy. ^^  Thomson. 

BUR'GUN-DY-PItch;,  n.  The  resinous  juice  of 
the  Abies  communis,  or  spruce-fir  ;  —  used  in 
medicine,  as  a  stimulating  plaster,  and  so  named 
from  Burgundy,  in  France,  where  it  was  first 
prepared.  Loudon. 

BURG'WARD,  re.  [A.  S.  burh-weard ;  bur/i,  a 
castle,  and  weard,  guardianship.]  {Eng.)  The 
custody  or  keeping  of  a  castle.  Weale. 

t  BURH  (blir),  re.  [A.  S.  burh,  a  castle  or  tower.] 
A  defence  or  protection ;  —  used  in  composi- 
tion. Gibson. 

II  BUR'l-AL  (bet'r?-iil)  [bSr're-?!,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. 
C.  i  be'r'y?!,  S.  E.  K. ;  bur'e-jl,  Ja.'],  re.  [A.  S. 
birgen  or  byrigels,  a  burial-place.]  Act  of  bury- 
ing a  dead  body ;  interment ;  inhumation  ;  sep- 
ulture. 

In  that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body,  she 
did  it  for  my  burial.  Matt.  xxvi.  VJ, 

Syn.  —  Burial,  interment,  inKunuition,  sepulture,  and 
enttimhment  are  all  used  in  relation  to  the  bodies  of 
deceased  persons,  when  deposited,  with  religious  cer- 
emonies, in  a  consecrated  or  appropriate  place,  either 
in  tlie  ejirtli  or  in  a  tomb.  The  term  burial,  however, 
is  used  in  a  more  general  sense  than  the  other  terms. 
Dogs  are  buried,  not  interred ;  human  bodies  are  buried, 
interred,  or  entombed. 

II  BUR'j-AL-GRoOnD  (bet're-iil-),  re.  A  place  for 
burial ;  a  burial-place.  /.  E.  Ryland. 

II  BUR'!-AL-PLAce  (b6r're-iil-plas),  re.  A  place 
for  burial ;  a  burial-ground.  Warton. 

II  BUR'I-AL-SER'VIOE  (bSr're-jI-ser'vis),  re.  Re- 
ligious service  at  a  funeral.  Boswell. 

II  DUR'!-(;r  (b6r're-er),  re.  One  who  buries.  "Till 
the  buriers  have  buried  it."        Ezek.  xxxix.  15. 

BU'RIN,  re.  [Fr.]  The  tool  of  an  engraver;  a 
graver.  Johnson. 

BURKE,  V,    a.      \i.     BURKED  ;  pp.    BURKING, 

BURKED.] 

1.  To  murder  with  a  design  to  obtain  a  body 
for  dissection.  [A  modern  term,  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  murderer,  an  Irishman,  who 
was  hanged  for  this  crime  in  1829.]       Qu.  Rev. 

Though  the  murdering  of  poor^  helpless  lodgers,  afterwards 
to  sell  their  bodies  to  surgeons  for  dissection,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  crime  in  which  the  nation  had  a  share,' or  any 
thing  but  the  monstrous  wickedness  of  one  or  two,  yet  the 
word  to  burke,  drawn  from  the  name  of  a  wretch  who  long 
pursued  this  hideous  traffic,  a  word  which  has  won  its  place 
111  the  language,_  will  he  a  lasting  memorial  in  all  after  times, 
unless,  indeed,  its  origin  should  be  forgotten,  to  how  strange 
a  crime  this  age  of  a  boasted  civilization  could  give  birth. 

Tretwh. 

2.  To  smother ;  to  shelve  ;  to  get  rid  of  by  a 
side-wind.  "  To  burke  a  parliamentary  ques- 
tion."    [Inelegant.]  Ogilvie. 

BflEK'pR,  re.    One  who  burkes.  Ed.  Rev. 

BURK'I§M,  re.  The  practice  of  burking  ;  murder. 
—  See  Burke,  v.  a.  West.  Rev. 

BOrl,  i).  a.  [Fr.  bourre,  flocks  of  wool,  or  the 
down  on  herbs  and  fruits.  —  See  Bur.]      \i. 

BURLED  ;     pp.    BURLING,    BURLED.]  '     To    drCSS 

cloth  as  fullers  do.  Johnson. 

BURL,  re.  A  small  knot  or  lump  in  thread.  Booth. 

BUR'LACE,  II,.  A  sort  of  grape.  —  SeeBuRDELAis. 

BUR'LAP,  re.  A  coarse  cloth  for  baling,  &c., 
made'  of  hemp.  H.  K.  Oliver. 

BiJRL'^lR,  re.    A  dresser  of  cloth.  Dyer. 

BUR-LfiSaUE'  (bur-lesk'),  a.  [It.  burlesco  ;  bur- 
lare,  to  ridicule ;  Fr.  burlesque.']  Tending  to 
excite  laughter  by  contrast  between  the  subject 


and  the  manner  of  treating  it ;  comic ;  sportive ; 
jocular.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Ludicrous. 

BUR-LESaUE'  (bur-lSsk'),  re.  A  ludicrous  I'epre- 
sentation  or  contrast ;  a  composition  tending  to 
excite  ridicule  ;  ridicule  ;  satire  ;  irony. 

liurlesque  is  of  two  kinds;  the  first  represents  mean  per- 
sons in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes;  the  other  describes 
great  persons  acting  and  speaking  hkc  the  basest  among  the 
people.  Upectator. 

BUR-LESaUE'  (bur-lSsk'),  v.a.  [i.  BURLEsauED  ; 

pp.  BURLESQUING  ;    BURLESQUED.]       To  turn  to 

ridicule  ;  to  ridicule.  Glanville. 

BUR-LESaUE',  V.  re.     To  use  burlesque,     [r'.] 

BUR-LfiS'aupR  (bur-lSs'ker),  re.  One  who  bur- 
lesques or  ridicules.  Todd. 

t  BUR'L^T,  re.    A  hood,  or  head-dress.       Elyot. 

BUR-LET 'TJi,n.  [It.;  6t(r/are,  to  jest.]  A  com- 
ical or  farcical  opera.  Brande. 

BUR'H-NiSSS,  re.     State  of  being  burly.  Draytdn. 

BURL'!NG-IR-ON§  (-i-iirnz),  n.  pi.  A  sort  of 
pincers.  Crdbb. 

BiJR'LY,  a.  [Probably  from  boorlike.  — Six  T. 
More  writes  boorely  for  boorlike.] 

1.  Great  of  stature  ;  bulky  ;  stout ;  lusty. 

Burly  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease.        Cowper. 

2.  Keplete ;  full.  "  Burly  sacks  and  full- 
stuffed  barns."  Drayton. 

3.  Boisterous ;  loud. 

So  when  a  burly  tempest  rolls  his  pride.       ^eaumora. 

BURN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  byrnan  ;  Ger.  brennen ;  Dut. 
branden.]  \i.  burnt  or  burned  ;  pp.  burn- 
ing, BURNT  or  BURNED.] 

1.  To  consume  with  fire. 

Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  cliar- 
ity,  it  profitefli  mc  nothing.  1  Cor.  xiii.  3. 

2.  To  wound  or  injure  with  fire  or  heat ;  as, 
*'  To  bum  the  finger  "  ;  "  To  bum  food  in  cook- 
ing." 

3.  To  affect  with  fire  or  heat  in  the  processes 
of  the  arts  ;  as,  "  To  burn  bricks  "  ;  "  To  burn 
limestone  " ;  "  To  bum  colors." 

To  bum  one's  fingers,  to  suffer  injury  or  loss  by  a 
speculation. —  To  bum  a  bowl,  (Game  of  bowls.)  to 
displace  a  bowl  accidentally.  OgUvie. 

BURN,  V.  re.     1.  To  be  on  fire. 

The  bush  bumgd  with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  con- 
sumed. Exod.  iii.  2. 

2.  To  appear  as  if  on  fire  ;  to  shine ;  to  spar- 
kle.     [R.] 

The  barge  she  sat  in  Uke  a  burnished  throne 

Bvrrit.  on  the  water.  Shdk. 

3.  To  feel  passion,  or  emotion. 
Raleigh,  the  scourge  of  Spain,  whose  breast  with  all 
The  sage,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero  burned.  Thomson. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  destructive  violence ; 
to  rage. 

The  groan  still  deepens,  and  the  combat  burns.       Pope. 

5.  To  be  near  finding  what  is  concealed  or 
unknown.     [Colloquial.]  Hunter. 

BURN,  71.    A  hurt  caused  by  fire.  Boyle. 

Syn.  —  Burns  are  produced  by  heated  solids,  and 
scalds  by  heated  fluids.  ^ 

BURN,  re.  [Goth,  brunna  ;  A.  S.  bume.]  A 
brook.     [Scotland.]  Douglas. 

BiJRN'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  burnt.    Cotgrave. 

BURN'pR,  re.    1.  A  person  who  burns  any  thing. 

2.  The  part  of  a  lamp  that  holds  the  wick. 

3.  (^Gas  Fixtures.)  The  tube  through  which 
illuminating  gas  is  made  to  issue  while  burning. 

BUR'N^T,  re.  (Bat.)  A  plant  of  several  species  : 
—  a  British  plant  whose  leaves  are  sometimes 
used  .as  a  food  for  sheep ;  Poterium  sangui- 
sorba.  Brande. 

BUR'NET-RO§E,  •«.     A  Scotch  rose.  Bootli. 

BUR'N^T-SAX'I-FRAGE,  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  ;  Pimpinella.  Loudon. 

BiJEN'ING,  n.     [A.  S.  bcerning.] 

1.  Act  of  consuming  or  afiecting  by  fire. 

2.  Combustion ;  conflagration. 

The  kings  ...  shidl  bewail  her  .  . .  when  they  shall  see  the 
smoke  of  her  burning.  Rev.  xviii.  9. 

3.  State  of  inflammation. 

The  mind,  of  itself,  can  feel  none  of  the  burnings  of  a 
fever.  South. 


BURN'iNS,  a.     1.  Flaming;  fiery;  glowing;  ar- 
dent ;  hot.  ''Burning  fiery  furnace.    Dan.  iii.  21. 
2.  Vehement ;  powerful.  Sliak. 

BURN'JNG-GlAss,  re.  A  glass  so  formed  as  to 
collect  the  sun's  rays  in  a  focus,  and  produce 
intense  heat ;  a  convex  lens.  Francis. 

BUR'NISH,  V.  a.     [It.  brunire  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  brunir.l 

[t.  BURNISHED  ;  pp.  BURNISHING,  BURNISHED.] 

To  polish  ;  to  give  a  gloss  to  ;  as,  "  To  burnish 
silver  or  steel." 

BUR'NISH,  V.  n.  1.  To  grow  bright  or  glossy  ;  to 
be  conspicuous.  Swift. 

2.  To  spread,  or  become  rounded,  as  in 
growth. 

Ere  Juno  burnished,  or  young  Jove  was  grouTi.  Drydcn, 
BiJR'NJSH,  re.     A  gloss  ;  lustre.  Crashaw. 

BtrK'NISH-^R,  re.     1.  One  who  burnishes. 

2.  A  burnishing  tool.  Johnson. 

BUR'NJSH-ING,  re.  The  act  of  polishing,  or  giv- 
ing a  gloss.  Burke. 

BURNT,  i.  &  p.  from  burn.     See  Burn. 

BURNT,  p.  a.     Consumed,  or  scorched,  by  fire. 

BURNT'-OF-F^R-ING,  re.  Something  offered  and 
burnt  on  an  altar  by  way  of  sacrifice.  Gere.viii.20. 

BURR,  re.     1.  The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  ear.  Johnson. 

2.  A  round  knob  of  the  horn  next  to  a  deer's 
head.    ,  Craig. 

3.  The  sweetbread  of  a  calf.  [Local.]     Todd. 

4.  A  round  iron  ring  used  with  cannon.  Crabb. 

5.  A  guttural  or  rough  pronunciation  of  the 
letter  r  ;  as,  "  The  Northumberland  burr." 

6.  [A.  S.  byrs,  a  graving  iron.]  A  triangular 
chisel  for  clearing  the  corners  of  mortises. 

7.  A  partially  vitrified  brick  or  clinker.  Ogilvie. 

8.  The  prickly  head  of  the  chestnut,  &c. :  — 
a  burdock.  —  See  Bur.  Phillips. 

BUR'RAGE,  re.    A  plant ;  borage.  —  See  Borage. 

BUR'RAS-PIPE,  re.  A  utensil  for  holding  corro- 
sive substances,  as  vitriol,  &c.  Crabb. 

BUR'R^L,  n.  A  sort  of  pear  with  a  delicious  soft 
pulp  ;  —  called  also  red  butter-pear.      Phillips. 

BUR'RpL-FLY,  re.  [Fr.  bourreler,  to  torment.] 
The  ox-fly  ;  the  gad-fly ;  the  breese.     Phillips. 

BUR'R^L-SHOT,  re.  A  sort  of  case-shot.  Harris. 

BUR'RpOK,  re.  A  small  weir  or  dam  for  catching 
fish.  Phillips. 

BtJR'ROW  (bur'ro),».  [A.  S.  beorli,  beorg,  a  ref- 
uge, a  burrow.]  A  hole  in  the  ground  for  rab- 
bits, hares,  and  some  other  animals.  —  It  is 
sometimes  used  for  borough,  and  barrow. 

BtJR'ROW,  V.  n.  [i.  BURROWED ;  pp.  burrow- 
ing, BURROWED.]  To  lodge  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  Mortimer. 

BUR'ROW-DUCK,  re.  (Orniih.)  An  aquatic  bird  ; 
the  shell-drake ;  the  Ajias  tadoma.        Yarrell. 

BUR'RQW-ING,  p.  «..     Living  under  ground. 

BURRH'STONE,  re.  A  cellular  stone,  consisting 
of  pure  silex  ;  —  used  chiefly  for  making  mill- 
stones.—  See  Buhrstone.  Craig. 

BUR'RY,  a.  Having,  or  resembling,  burs.  Loudon. 

BUR'SAR,  re.  [L.  bursarius ;  Gael,  borsair ;  Fr. 
boursier.'] 

1.  A  clerk  or  treasurer  of  a  convent  or  col- 
lege. Brande. 

2.  A  student  in  an  English  university  who  is 
maintained  by  funds  from  endowments.  Brande. 

BiTR'SAR-SHlP,  re.  The  state  or  office  of  a  bur- 
sar. Hales. 

BiJR'SA-RY,  re.  1.  The  treasury  of  a  college  or 
a  monastery. 

2.  An  exhibition,  endowment,  or  charitable 
foundation  in  a  university.  ' '  Under  the  name 
of  bursaries,  fellowships,  exhibitions,  scholar- 
ships." Brande. 

BUR-SA-TEL'L.a,  re.  (_Zool.)  A  genus  of  naked, 
purse-shaped  gasteropods.  Woodward. 

BURSCH,  re.;  pi.  burschen  [Ger.]  A  lad  or 
youth  ;  —  especially  a  student  at  a  German  uni- 

■    versity  Brande. 

BURSE,  re.  [Gael,  borsa,  a  purse  — Fr  bourse,  a. 
purse,  an  exchange.] 
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1.  An    exchange    where    merchants    meet. 
"  Merchants'  burses."  —  See  Boukse.    Burton. 

2.  A  fund   or  foundation  for  the    mainte- 
nance of  poor  scholars.     [France.]  Boiste. 

BURST,  V.  n.    [A.  S.  berstan  ;  Dut.  4f  Ger.  bersten.'l 

[i.  BURST  ;  pp.  BURSTING,  BURST  (f  BUKSTEn).] 

1.  To  break  suddenly  ;  to  be  rent  asunder  by 
internal  force  ;  to  break  or  fly  open. 

Thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine.     Froi^.  tii.  10. 

2.  To  spring  from,  or  break  away.  "  You 
burst  from  my  arms."  Pope. 

3.  To  come  suddenly ;  to  explod 

If  the  worlds 
In  worlds  enclosed  should  on  his  senses  burst.     Thomson. 

4.  To  begin  an  action  violently  or  suddenly. 
"  She  burst  into  tears."  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  — See  Break. 

BURST,  V.  a.    To  break  open  suddenly. 

Else  the  new  wine  will  burst  the  hottles.  Lvke  v.  37. 

BURST,  p.  a.    1.  Rent  asunder. 

'  2.  Diseased  with  a  rupture  or  hernia.  Craig. 

BURST,  n.    1.  A  sudden  disruption ;  an  explosion. 

Sueh  sheets  of  fire,  sueli  burst  of  horrid  thunder.       Skak. 

2.  A  rupture  ;  a  hernia. 

t  BURST'EN  (bur'stn),  p.  from  burst.    Beau.  ^  Fl. 

t  BUHST'5N-NESS,  n.     A  rupture.        Sherwood. 

BiJRST'JER,  re.     One  that  bursts.  Cotgrave. 

BiJRST'WORT  (-wiirt),re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  former- 
ly considered  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  hernia ; 
rupture-wort^  Herniaria  glabra.       Dunglison. 

BtJRT,  n.  A  flat  fish  of  the  turbot  kind.  Phillips. 

BUR'THEN  (bUr'thn),  re.  [A.  S.  byrthen,  byrden.'] 
Something  to  be  borne.  "  The  rest  the  burthen 
bear."  —  See  Burden.  Drayton. 

BiJR'THEN  (bur'tlln),  V.  a.  To  load. — See  Burden. 

t  BUR'THEN-OUS  (bUr'tRn-us),  a.  Burdensome. 
"  The  very  bu/rthenous  earth."  Drayton. 

BiJR'THjpN-SOME,  a.    Burdensome,  Burke. 

BUR'TON  (biir'tn),  «.  \Naut.)  A  small  tackle 
formed  of  two  or  more  blocks  or  pulleys,  rove 
in  a  particular  manner.  Dana. 

BiJR'TON-ALE,  re.  A  kind  of  ale  which  contains 
about  8J  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Brewer. 

II  BUR'Y  (ber're)  [h«r're,  S.  W.P.J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. 
R.  C'.;  biSr're,  Ja.],  v.  a.  [A.  S.  birgan,  or  hi- 
rian  \  Ger.  bergen.\ 

1.  To  put  into  a  grave  ;  to  inter  with  funeral 
rites  ;  to  inhume,  as  a  dead  body. 

I  eome  to  hum  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him.  Shak. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  mass  of  earth,  water,  or 
other  matter. 

I  '11  break  my  statf, 
Bur!/  it  eertain  fathoms  in  the  earth.  Shak. 

And  all  the  elouds,  that  lowered  upon  our  house, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  oeean  buried.  Shah. 

3.  To  hide ;  to  conceal ;  as,  "  To  bu7-y  one's 
self  in  seclusion." 

To  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make  peace. 
Syn.  —  See  Burial. 

t  BUR'Y  (P^'''?)<  "•  [•*■•  S.  burh,  a  castle,  a  town  ; 
bur,  a  cottage.]  A  manor  or  manor-house  ;  a 
dwelling-place  :  —  the  same  word,  originally,  as 
borough,  burgh,  or  burrow,  and  to  be  met  with 
in  oli  authors  with  the  same  meaning.  It  is 
still  retained  as  a  termination  in  the  names  of 
many  places ;  as,  "  St.  'EAmondsbury  "  ;  "  Al- 
dermaniMJ-y,"  &c.  Phillips. 

bO'KY  (bu're),  «.  [Fr.  6ez»Te.]  A  delicate  pear, 
of  s'everal  varieties.  '  Cotgrave. 

II  BUR'Y-ING,  re.  Burial.  "  Against  the  day  of 
my  burying  hath  she  kept  this."        John  xii.  7. 

II  BUR'Y-ING-GEOUND,  re.  A  place  for  interring 
the  dead  ;  a  burial-ground.-  Booth. 

II  BUR'Y-ING-PLAOE  (b6r'-),  re.  A  place  for  sep- 
ulture ;  a  grave-yard  ;  a  cemetery.  "  The  bury- 
ing-place  of  Manoah."  Judges  xvi.  31. 

BUSH,  re.  [Dan.  bush  ;  Sw.  buske  ;  Ger.  busch.—lt. 
bosco  ;  Sp.  bosque  ;  Fr.  bois,  a  wood.] 

1.  t  A  place  abounding  in  trees  or  shrubs ;  a 
thicket. 

The  angel  of  the  JjOrd  appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of 
fire  out  of  me  midst  of  a  busii.  Exod.  iii.  2. 


2.  A  thick  shrub ;  a  young  tree. 

Each  common  busli  shall  Syrian  roses  wear.        Di-ydcn. 

3.  The  sign  of  a  tavern  in  England;  —  for- 
merly an  ivy-bush.  "Good  wine  draws  cus- 
tomers without  any  help  of  an  \vy-bush."  Cot- 
grave.  Hence  the  proverb,  "  Good  wine  needs 
no  bush."  —  It  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
tavern  itself.  "  Twenty  to  one  you  find  him  at 
the  bush."    Beau.  Is  Fl. 

4.  (Hunting.)  The  tail  of  a  fox.  Coles. 

5.  (Mech.)  [Fr.  bouche,  mouth.]  The  hol- 
low box  or  tube  of  metal  which  is  fitted  into 
the  centre  of  a  wheel  to  take  the  bearing  of  an 
axle  or  journal.  Francis. 

Syn.  —  A  tree  is  a  large  plant  which  rises  with  a 
single  stem :  —  bushes  and  shrubs  form  underwood  or 
brushwood  growing  among  trees.  Shrub  implies  the 
habitual  form  of  growth,  as  the  rose  is  a  shrub  ;  bush, 
the  accidental  form,  for  a  busk  may  grow  into  a  tree. 

BUSH,  V.  re.  To  grow  thick,  as  a  bush.  "  The 
loses  bushing."  Milton.  "Bushing  elders."Pope. 

BUSH'BOK,  n.     {ZoOl.)  See  BosBOK. 

BUSH'-CREEP-jpR,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
sub-family  Mnioltiltitus.  Gray. 

BUSH'^L,  re.  [Low  L.  busellus  ;  Old  Fr.  buschel; 
Fr.  boisseau. — Vf.pwysel;  Gael.  S;Ir.  buiseaLI 

1.  A  dry  measure  containing  four  pecks, 
eight  gallons,  or  thirty-two  quarts.  Davies. 

2.  A  bushel  measure  or  vessel.  "Neither 
do  men  light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a 
bushel."  Matt.  v.  15. 

3.  A  large  quantity.  Dryden. 

BUSH'^L-A^JE,  re.  Duty  payable  on  goods  by 
the  bushel.     [Eng.]  Todd. 

BUSH'pL-L^R,  n.  One  who  repairs  garments  for 
tailors.     [Local,  TJ.  S.]  Dr.  Oilman. 

BUSH'pT,  re.     A  wood.  —  See  BuSKET.  Ray. 

BUSH'-HAR-ROW,  n.     A  harrow  made  of  bush- 
es. Weak. 
BUSH'I-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  bushy. 

BUSH'JNG,  re.  (Mech.)  The  operation  of  fitting 
a  lining  of  metal  in  an  orifice  in  which  an  axis 
or  journal  turns.  Ogilvie. 

BUSri'MAN, «.  {p-aX.boschman.l  1.  4^  woodsman. 

2.  pt.  [Dut.  bosjesmannen,  men  of  the  woods.] 

A  kind  of  roaming  savages  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Bosjesmans.         Brande. 

t  BUSH'M^NT,  re.    A  thicket.  Raleigh. 

BUSH'— MET-AL,  re.  A  composition  of  copper  and 
tin,  for  journals,  bearing  of  shafts,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

BUSH'-aUAIL,  m.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Gallince  and  sub-family  Turnicinfz.  Gray. 

BUSH'— RAN-gPR,  re.  One  who  ranges  among 
the  bushes  ;  —  applied  to  convicts  or  criminals 
who  escape  and  live  in  the  woods. 

BUSH'-SHEIKE,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Passeres  and  sub-family  Thatnnophilinm.  Gray. 

BUSH'Y,  a.      1.  Full  of  bushes.      "The   bushy 

plain."  Dryden. 

2.  Thick,  like  a  bush.     "  Statues  of  this  god 

with'a  thick,  bushy  beard."  Addison. 

BU§'I-LESS  (biz'e-]es),  a.  Without  business  ; 
unemployed ;  at  leisure.  Shak. 

BU§'I-LY  (biz'e-le),  oiZ.'  In  a  busy  manner. 

BUSINESS  (biz'nes),  n.  [Frova.busy.  —  A.  S.  bi- 
seg  ;  Fr.  besogne,  business.] 

1.  That  which  makes  one  busy,  or  that  which 
one  does  for  a  livelihood ;  calling ;  employ- 
ment ;  occupation ;  vocation. 

To  men  addicted  to  AeWghts. b^tstness  is  an  interruption;  to 
such  as  are  cold  to  delights,  business  is  an  entertainment. 

Steele. 

2.  Trade  ;  commerce  ;  traffic  ;  as,  "  The  pros- 
pects of  business  are  encouraging." 

3.  Something  to  be  transacted  ;  concern  ; 
matter  ;  affair. 

A  man  who  cannot  mind  his  own  business  is  not  to  be 
trusted  with  the  king's.  Saville. 

They  were  far  ft-om  the  Zidonians.  and  hod  no  bwnnfss 
with  any  man.  Judges  xviii.  7. 

Syn.  —  Business,  occupation,  calling,  and  vocation 
are  all  used  to  denote  what  a  person  does  in  order  to 
procure  a  living,  or  what  is  his  reg\i\'AV .employment. 
Encasement  is  an  occasional  employment ;  avocation, 
some  business  that  requires  attention,  or  which  calls 


one  off  from  a  regular  employment.  Let  every  one  at- 
tend to  his  business,  and  be  industrious  in  liis  occupation, 
ctiltlns^,  or  vocation,  faithful  to  his  engagements,  and 

perform  the  duties  of  his  o^e  or  profession The 

profession  of  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  physician,  or 
surgeon ;  the  trade  of  a  carpenter ;  the  ojjiceor  duty  of 
a  magistrate.  A  serious  business  ;  a  momentous  con- 
cern ;  an  important  matter ;  an  interesting  affair.  —  See 
Affair,  Matter,  Occupation,  Office. 


Done  well ; 
Ed.  Rev. 


BUSINESS-LIKE    (blz'nes-llic), 
practical. 

BUSK,  re.  1.  [Fr.  busc  ]  A  piece  of  steel  or 
whalebone,  worn  by  women  to  keep  the  dress 
of  the  body  firm  to  the  shape. 

2.  [Dan.  busk.]    f  A  bush.  Davison. 

3.  A  sort  of  linen  cloth.  [Local.]    Halliwell. 

t  BUSK,  V.  a.     To  make  ready  ;■  to  dress.  Fairfax. 
BUSK'^D,  p.  a.     Furnished  with  a  busk.  Pollok. 

BUSK'fT,  re.     [It.  boschetto  ;  Old  Fr.  boschet.] 

1.  A  sprig  or  small  bush.  Spenser. 

2.  A  small  compartment  in  a  garden  formed 
of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.     [r.]  Miller. 

BUS'KIN,  re.  [Probably  bootikin,  a  little  boot. 
Bra7ide. — Dut.  broosken.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  half  boot.  "A  shepherd  strut- 
ting in  his  country  buskins."  Dryden. 

2.  A  shoe  with  a  high  sole,  worn  by  the  an- 
cient actors  of  tragedy,  as  the  sock  was  worn 
by  the  comedians. 

The  husHn  was  a  kind  of  high  shoe  worn  upon  the  stage  by 

the  actors  of  tragedy,  in  order  to  give  them  a  more  heioical 

elevation  of  stature.  Melmoth. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  busJcins  here, 

Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear.        Dryden. 

3.  Tragedy,  or  the  tragic  drama.        Brande. 

BUS'KJNED  (bus'kind),  a.    1.  Dressed  in  buskins. 

"  Buskined  yirgins."  ,  Pope. 

2.  Tragic.     "  Buskined  measures."       GroAj. 

BUS'KY,  a.  "Woody ;  shaded  with  woods  ;  bosky. 
"  Yon  busky  hill."  —  See  BoSKY.  Shak. 

BUSS,  V.  a.  [Sp.  besar;  Fr.  baiser.]  To  kiss. 
[An  old  word,  grown  vulgar.]  Shak. 

BUSS,  re.  1.  [W.,  Gael.,  S;  Ir.  bus,  mouth,  lip,  kiss  ; 
Ger.  buise. — Low  L.  bussa ;  Sp.  buz.]  A  kiss. 
"  Flattering  Jtjsses."  Shak.  "  Smacking  Smss." 
Pope. 

2.  [Ger.  bllse  ;  Dut.  buis.]  A  small  vessel  or 
boat  for  the  herring  fishery.  Temple. 

BUST,  n.  [L.  bustum,  a  burned  body  ;  buso,  bus- 
tus,  to  burn  ;  It.  §  Sp.  busto  ;  Fr.  buste.] 

1.  (Sculp.)  The  representation  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  human  body,  including  the  head, 
neck,  shoulders,  breast,  and  arms,  truncated 
above  the  elbow.  Fairholt. 

2.  The  corresponding  part  of  the  real  figure. 

(Min.)  A  mineral  composed 


BUS'TAM-ITE, 

of  silica,  manganese',  and  lime, 

BtrS'TARD,  re.  [Fr.  bis- 
tarde.]  (Ornith.)  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Otis 
of  Linnaeus  ;  a  sort  of 
wild  turkey,  inhabiting 
open  plains,  and  found 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  —  See  Otidi- 
N.^.    Van  Der  lioeven. 

BUS'T?R,  re.  Any  thing 
very  large  :  —  a  spree. 
[Vulgar^  BartleU. 

BUS'TLE    (biis'sl),  y.   re. 


Dana. 


[Perhaps,  says  Johnson,  from  busy,  or  from 
A.  S.  brastlian,  to  brustle.] 


[i.  BUS- 


brustU  ; 

TLED  ;  ^.  bustling,  BUSTLED.]  to  be  busy 
with  quickness  of  motion ;  to  be  in  a  confused 
hurry  ;  to  stir  about. 

Come,6u.'!(?c,&us/fe;— caparison  my  horse.  Shak. 

BUS'TLE,  V.  «..     To  confuse,    [u.]      Wilberforce. 

bC'S'TLE  (biis'sI),  n.     1.  Great  stir  ;  tumultuous 

hurry.  "  A  great  bustle  and  disturbance."  South. 

2.  A  stuned  pad  worn  by  ladies  on  the  back 

to  give  prominence  to  the  skirt ;  —  called  also  a 

bishop. 

BUS"rL5R  (bus'ler),   re.      One  who  bustles  ;    an 
active,  stirring  person.  Cowper. 

BfjS'TO,  re.    [It.]    A  statue;    a  bust.      "These 
venerable  bu^tos."  —  See  Bust.  Swift. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,.  E,  I,  O,  X!,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  J,  0,  U,  Y.,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HEIR,   HER; 


BUSY 

BU^'Y  (biz'z?),  to.  [A..  S.  biseg,  hyseg,  hisgimg, 
business;  Dut.  hezig^  busy.] 

1.  Occupied  in  business  ;  employed  with  dili- 
gence ;  actively*  engaged  ; -as,  "To  be  busy  in 
one's  profession  or  calling."  ^    , 

2.  Constantly  in  motion  ;  brisk  ;  stirring ; 
active  ;  as,  "A  busy  bee." 

3.  Bustling;  officious;  meddling;  trouble- 
some.   "  Meddling  monkey  or  busy  ape."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Active. 

BU^'Y  (biz'ze),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  bysffian.]  [i.  bus- 
ied; pp.  BUSYING,  ]jusiEr>.]  To  make  busy; 
to  employ;  — used  chiefly  with  the  reflective 
pronoun. 

Syn.  —  See  Employ. 

BU§'Y-b6d-Y  (biz'z?-),  n.    A  meddling  person. 

Tattlers  and  biisybodien  arc  the  canker  and  rust  of  idlenesg, 
as  idlencBs  is  the  rust  of  time.  £p-  Taylor. 

BtJT,  conj.  [A.  S.  hutan,  but,  unless,  except ;  — 
the  imperative,  according  to  Tooke^  of  botan,  to 
boot,  or  to  add.  Bosworth^  however,  does  not 
give  this  word  hotan  in  his  Dictionary ;  and 
Jamieson  says  there  is  no  such  A.  S.  verb.] 

1.  On  the  other  hand,  or  on  the  contrary  ;  — 
noting  contrast  or  opposition. 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed;  but  the  name  of  the 
■wicked  shall  rot.  ^^rov.  x.  7. 

2.  Yet ;  still ;  however  ;  nevertheless. 

Now  abidcth  faith,  hope,  charity  —  these  three;  bw«_  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity.  1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

3.  Except  that ;  if  it  were  not  that ;  if  it  be 
not  that ;  unless. 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart, 

Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart 

I  would  keep  from  thee.  ShaJc. 

4.  Otherwise  than  that;  that;  —  now  com- 
monly expressed  by  the  phrase  but  that. 

It  cannot  be  6m*  Nature  hath  some  director  of  infinite 
power  to  guide  her  in  all  her  ways.  Hooker. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  I  have  been  to  blame.  Dryden. 

fl^"  Lexicographers  and  grammarians  differ  much 
in  relation  to  but.  Mr.  Todd  remarks,  "  Dr.  Johnson 
considers  but  only  a  conjunction ;  whereas  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  conjunction,  preposition,  adverb,  and  interjec- 
tion."—  Mr.  Smart  says,  "  It  is  not  always  a  con- 
junction J  it  is  a  preposition  where  we  say,  *  I  saw  no 
one  but  liim.'  Yet  we  may,  by  an  ellipsis,  still  ex- 
plain it  as  a  conjunction  :  ^  I  saw  no  one,  but  [I  saw] 
him  ' ;  or,  by  another  ellipsis,  as  an  adverb ;  •  I  saw- 
no  one,  [[  saw]  but  him,'  that  is,  *  only  him.'  The 
simplest  explanation,  or  that  which  dispenses  with 
the  ellipses,  is  the  best." 

gyu.  —  But,  however^  yeU  still,  notwitlistandin^, 
nevertkeless.  Bu£,  like  its  correspondin{r  conjunctions 
in  French,  Italian,  and  Greek,  has  two  distinct  mean- 
ings—  one  in  a  certain  sense  conjunctive,  and  the 
other  disjunctive.  The  one  Would  be  expressed  at 
full  length  by  but  yet,  the  other  by  but  on  the  contrary. 
For  instance,  "  This  is  not  summer,  but  it  is  almost 
as  warm,"  would  express  the  first;  and,  "This  is 
not  summer,  but  winter,"  the  second.  Home  Tooke 
was  so  struck  with  the  difference  of  these  two  mean- 
ings of  but,  that  he  referred  the  word  to  two  separate 
roots,  one  being  boot  (besides),  the  other  be-out  (left 
out).  Ingenious  as  this  theory  is,  it  is  hardly  tena- 
ble;  for  not  only  in  French  and  Italian,  but  even  in 
Greek,  there  is  but  one  conjunction  to  express  these 
two  different  meanings.  In  German,  Spanish,  and 
Latin,  we  find  a  conjunction  for  each  of  these  two 
meanings;  the  German  a&er,  the  Spanish  -pero,  and 
the  Latin  awtp.m,  answering  to  but  yet-j  and  sonderjij 
sine,  and  sed,  to  but  on  the  contrary. 

The  other  words  in  the  group,  all  correspond  to  the 
first  of  these  two  meanings,  but  yet.  The  weakest  of 
them  all  in  disjunctive  power  is  however,  which  seems 
rather  to  waive  the  question  than  to  qualify  or  alter 
it.  "  This,  however,  is  not  essential,"  differs  in  force 
from,  "  But  this  is  not  essential  "  ;  the  latter  rather 
implying  that  it  might  be  thought  essential. 

Yet  is  stronger  than  but,  and  still  even  stronger  again , 
as  it  indicates  an  exception  to  what  has  been  said 
before.  It  seems  an  abbreviation  of  not  removed. 
"Ail  you  say  is  tme  ;^  stiU  I  think,"  — this  implies 
that  full  weight  is  given  to  the  opponent's  arguments, 
but  that  they  do  not  remove  the  difficulty  in  the  mind 
of  the  objector.  JVotwitJistandinfr  and  nevertheless  are 
again  stronger  than  stiH.  Jfevertheless  is  the  strong- 
est of  all.     fVhately^s  Synonyms.  —  See  However. 

BOt,  p7'ep.     [A.  S.  butan,  without.     Tooke  sug- 

fests  that  it  is  formed  from  the  imperative  of 
eoUf  to  be,  and  ritan,  out.]      Excepting;    ex- 
cept; as,  "All  but  one  were  lost." 

The  hoy  atood  on  the  burning  deck, 

"Whence  all  but  him  had  fled.  Hematie. 

BUT,  ad.     Only;  no  more  than. 

Born  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  err.  Pope, 
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RTri',  n.     [Celt,  but;  Fr.  bout,  end,  extremity.] 

1.  The  end  of  any  thing ;  —  especially  the 
larger  end.  —  See  But-end. 

2.  A  boundary  ;  a  bound.  Holder. 

3.  (Ship-building.)  The  end  of  a  plank  join- 
ing another  on  the  outside  of  a  ship.  —  See 
Butt.  Harris: 

4.  (Mech.)  The  square  end  of  a  connecting- 
rod  or  other  link,  to  which  the  bush-bearirig  is 
attached  by  a  strap.  Ogiluie. 

5.  [Scottish.]  The  outer  apartment  of  a  house, 
consisting  of  only  two  apartments.        Dunbar. 

BtJT,  V.  n.  [Fr.  bider,  to  prop.]  \i.  butted  ;  pp. 
EUTTINO,  BUTTED.]  To  touch  at  one  end ;  to 
abut.  Cotgrave. 

BUTCH'^IR,  n.  [Fr.  bouchen-^  1.  One  who  kills 
animals  in  order  to  preserve,  or  sell,  their  flesh. 
2.  One  who  delights  in  slaughter.  "  Con- 
querors, the  great  butchers  of  mankind."  iMcke. 

BUTCH'^E,  V.  a.      \i.  butchered  ;  pp.  BUTCH- 

EKIMG,  butchered.] 

1.  To  kill  and  dress  for  food,  as  animals. 

2.  To  slaughter  or  kill  with  cruelty. 
Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  hutchcr  thee.        Shak. 

BXJTCH'^R-BIRD,  n.  (Ornith.')  A  dentirostral 
bird  of  the  genus  Passeres  and  family  Laniida; ; 
a  kind  of  shrike  ;  —  so  named  from  its  habit  of 
suspending  its  prey  upon  thorns  to  be  devoured 
at  leisure.  Gray. 

BUTCH'PR-ING,  n.  The  employment  of  a  butcher. 

BUTCH'5R-LI-NESS,  n.  A  brutal  or  savage  man- 
ner,    [r.]  Johnson. 

BUTCH' ER-LY,  «..    Cruel ;  bloody.  Ascham. 

BT^TCH'jpR— ROW,  n.  A  place  where  butchers 
sell  their  meat ;  a  row  of  shambles.    Whitloeh. 

B'0tcH'5R'§-Br66m,  n.  An  evergreen  under- 
shrub;  Ruscus  aculeatus  \  —  formerly  used  by 
butchers  for  sweeping  their  blocks.         Loudon. 

BUTCH'eR'§-MEAT,  or  BUTCH'^R-MEAT,  n. 
The  flesh  of  animals,  slaughtered  for  the  table. 

bOtch'^R-Y,  n.    1.  The  trade  of  a  butcher. 

2.  The  place  where  animals  are  killed.  "  This 
house  is  but  a  butcherg.'*  Shak. 

3.  Murder  ;  massacre  ;  carnage. 

Whom  gaols,  and  blood,  and  butcJiery  delight.    Diyclen. 
Syn.  —  See  Carnage. 

BUT'-END,  n.  The  blunt  end  of  any  thing.  "  The 
buf-ends  of  their  muskets."  Clarendon. 

BU'TE-0,  n.     [L.]      (Ornith.)  A  sub-genus   of 
accipitrine  birds  ;   the  buz- 
zard. Brande. 

BU-TE-O-JVi'JVJE,  n.  (Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Accipifres  and 
family  Falconidm ;  buzzards. 

Gray.         Buteo  vulgaris. 

BUT'-HlNGE,  n.  A  kind  of  hinge  employed  in 
hanging  doors,  shutters,  &c.  Weale. 

BtjT'L^R,  «.  [Fr.  bouteillicr ;  bouteille,  a  bottle.] 
A  servant  who  has  the  care  of  wine  and  other 
liquors,  and  of  supplies  for  the  table.  *'  Butlers 
forget  to  bring  up  their  beer."  Swift. 

BfjT'L^R-A^E,  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  duty  of 
2s.  a  tun  on  wine  imported  by  merchant  stran- 
gers, —  paid  to  the  king's  butler.         Whishaw. 

BUT'L^E-ESS,  n.     A  female  butler.      Chapman. 

BUT'L^R-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  butler.  "He 
restored  the  chief  butler  unto  his  butlership 
again."  Gen.  xl.  21. 

BUT'M^NT,  re.  [Fr.  aboutissement.']  A  support 
on  which  the  foot  of  an  arch  stands  ;  an  abut- 
ment.    '*  The  butments  of  said  arch."    Wotton. 

t  BITT'SHAfT  (12),  re.  An  arrow.  "  The  blind 
boy's  but^haft."  Shak. 

BUTT,  n.  1.  [Fr.  but.']  A  mark  to  be  shot  at ; 
object  of  aim. 

The  Papists  were  the  buU  against  whom  all  the  arrows 
were  directed,  CtnremJcm. 

2.  A  person  who  is  the  object  of  jests ;  as, 
"  He  was  the  butt  of  the  company." 

3.  [Fr.  botte,  a  thrust.]  A  blow  given  by  a 
horned  animal.  Johnson. 


BUT'T^R-BIRD,     m 
called  in  Jamaica. 


BUTTERY 

4.  A  stroke  or  blow  given  in  fencing.   Prior. 

5.  [A.  S.  biitte  ;  It.  hotte.']  A  large  vessel  or 
cask  ;  —  a  beer-measure  of  108  gallons  ;  a  wine- 
measure  of  120  gallons.  "  A  butt  of  sack."  Shak. 

6.  [Fr.  btitte^    A  short  angular  ridge  of  land. 

7.  [Fr.  bout.']  The  end  of  a  plank  where  it 
unites  with  the  end  of  another  ;  —  WTitten  also 
but.  Dana. 

BUTT,  V.  a.  [It.  buttare  ;  Sp.  botar,  to  thrust ; 
Fr.  botte,  a  thrust.]  [j.  butted  ;  pp.  hutting, 
BUTTED.]  To  strike  with  the  head  or  horns. 
"The  beast  .  .  .  butts  me  away."  Shak. 

BUTT,  V.  71.  To  strike  with  the  head  or  horns. 
"  A  ram  will  butt  with  his  head,  though  he  be 
brought  up  tame."  Ray. 

Bt/TTE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  high  bank  or  mound  ;  an 
abrupt  hill ;  a  conspicuous  landmark.  Simpson. 

BUT'TJ^R,  n.  [Gr.  Pohrvpov  ;  L.  butyrum  ;  A.  S. 
buter;  T)\iX.  boter -,  Ger.  butter;  It.  butirro;  Fr. 
beurre.^ 

1.  The  oily  part  of  milk ;  an  unctuous  sub- 
stance obtained  by  churning  cream. 

2.  Any  substance  resembling  butter. 

Butter  of  antimony,  sesquichloride  of  antimony. — 
Butter  of  arsenic,  chloride  of  arsenic.  —  Butter  of  bis- 
muth, chloride  of  bismuth.  —  Butter  of  cacao,  an  oily 
concrete  matter  obtained  from  the  chocolate  nut:  — 
used  in  pomatums.  —Butter  of  tin,  perchloride  of  tin. 

—  Butter  of  wax,  the  oily  part  of  wax  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation.—  Butter  of  zinc,  chloride  of  zinc. 

BUT'T^R,    V.  a.      \i.  BUTTERED  ;  pp.  BUTTERING, 

BUTTERED.]     To  spread  with  butter.     "Words 
butteria.0  parsnips."  VEstrafige. 

The    rice-bunting  ;  —  so 
Ogilvie. 

BUT'T^R-BUMP,  «.  A  name  of  the  bittern  ;  bot- 
tle-bump. Johnson. 

BUT'TjpR-BUR,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  medicinal 
plant,  having  large  leaves  ;  pestilent-wort ; 
Tussilago  petasites.  Loudon. 

bOt'T^R-CUP,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to 
some  species  of  Ranunculus,  or  crow-foot,  as 
the  Ranunculus  bulbosus  and  Ranunculus  acris ; 
butter-flower  ;  king's-cup  ;  gold-cup.     Loudon, 

BUT'T^R-FLOW-^IR,  «.     A  buttercup.  Gay, 

BUT'T?R-FLY,  n.  [A.  S.  buttor-fleoge,  or  buter- 
Jtege.l  A  beautiful  winged  insect,  of  many 
species,  belonging  to  the  family  Papilionid<s ; 

—  so  named  from  the  yellow  species,  or  from 
its  appearing  in  the  butter  season.         Brande. 

Butterjly  valve,  (Mech.)  a  double 
clack-valve,  or  a  valve  consist- 
ing of  two  parts  united  by  a  hinge 
in  the  centre,  and  opening  in  op-  / 
posite  directions,  either  over  one 
round  hole,  or  over  two  holes  of  a  semicircular  shape. 

BUT'T^R-is,  n.  {Farriery.)  An  instrument  for 
paring  a  horse's  hoof ;  buttrice.  Weale. 

BUT'T^R-MILK,  n.  The  milk  which  remains 
after  the  butter  is  extracted.  Arbuthnot. 

BUT'T^R-NUT,  n.  An  America-n  tree  and  its 
fruit ;  Juglans  cinerea :  —  called-  also  the  oilnut 
and  white-walnut.  Loudon. 

BUT'T^K-PRINT,  n.  A  piece  of  carved  wood  or 
a  stamp  to  mark  butter  with.  Locke, 

BtJT'TjpR-STAMP,  rt.    Butter-print.  C?-aig. 

BUT'T^R-TOOTH,  n.  One  of  the  broad  front 
teeth.  Johnson. 

BUT'T^R-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  found  in 
Africa  and  India,  whose  seeds  yield  concrete 
oil  like  butter ;  Bassia  butyracea.  Loudon, 

BtJT'T?R-WIFE,  n.  A  woman  who  prepares  or 
sells  butter.  Ld.  Herbert. 

BUT'TipR-WO-MAN  (-w<im-9u),  n.  A  woman 
who  sells  butter  ;  a  butter-wife.  Shak. 

BUT'T^R-WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial 
aquatic  plant ;  Pinguicula  vulgai^.      Loudon, 

BUT'T^R-Y,  a.  Having  the  quality,  or  appear- 
ance, of  Gutter.     ^^  Butte7'y  oil."  Floyer. 

BUT'TjpR-Y,  n.     1.  A  room  where  butter,  milk, 
and  other  provisions  are  kept ;  a  pantry.  Shak. 
2.  A  room  in  some  colleges  where    provis- 
ions and  refreshments  are  kept  for  students. 
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BUTT-HINGE 

BUTT'-HiNpE,  n.  A  hinge  employed  in  hanging 
doors,  shutters,  &o.  —  SeeBuT-HiNOE.  Ogilvie. 

BUT 'TING,  ■«.    A  boundary  of  land.  Booth. 

BOt'TJNG-JOINT,  n.  {Carp.)  A  joint  between 
two  pieces  of  wood,  of  which  the  surface  in  one 
is  parallel  to  the  fibres,  and  in  the  other  per- 
pendicular or  oblique  to  them,  like  the  jomts 
which  the  struts  and  braces  form  with  the  truss- 
posts.  Buchanan. 

BUT'TQCK,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Dut. 
bout ;  Fr.  boitt,  the  end.] 

1.  The  rump.  Shak. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  convexity  of  a  ship,  behind, 
under  the  stern.  Mar.  Diet. 

BUT'TON  (but'tn),  n.  [It.  hottone ;  Sp.  baton ; 
Fr.  bouton. — W.  botum.l 

1.  A  catch  of  metal  or  other  substance,  by 
which  dress  is  fastened.  "Pray  you  undo  this 
button."  Shak. 

2.  A  knob  ;  a  little  ball. 

"We  fastened  to  the  marble  certain  wires  and  a  button.  Boyle. 

3.  The  bud  of  a  plant. 

Tile  canker  gall3  tlie  infants  of  the  spring 

Too  oft  before  their  buAton^  be  disclosed.  Shak. 

't.  {Carp.)  A  fiat  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
turning  on  a  screw  to  fasten  doors.  Craig. 

5.  {Chem.)  A  round  mass  of  liquid  metal  left 
at  the  bottom  of  a  crucible  after  fusion.  Brande. 

6.  {ZoBl.)  The  sea-urchin.  Ainsworth. 

BOt'TON,  v.  a.     {i.  BUTTONED ;  pp.  buttoning, 

BUTTONED.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  buttons ;  as,  "  To  button  a 
coat." 

2.  t  To  dress  ;  to  clothe.  Shak. 

BUT'TON-B^SH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  that  bears 
flower-balls  resembling  the  balls  of  the  but- 
ton-wood. Bigelow. 

Bt7T'TON-PL0W-5E,  n.  {Bot.)  A  beautiful 
tropical  bush  with  long  spikes  of  brilliant  yel- 
low flowers,  and  serrated  shining  leaves ;  Gom- 
phia.  Loudon. 

BUT'T0N-H6LD-?R,  n.  One  who  holds  anoth- 
er by  the  button  ;  a  bore.  Roget. 

BOT'TON-HOLE  (but'tn-hol),  n.  A  loop  or  hole 
to  admit  a  button.  Shak. 

BUT'T0N-MAK-5E,  n.    One  who  makes  buttons. 

BtjT'TON-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tropical  tree  with 
alternate  entire  leaves  and  small  heads  of  yel- 
lowish flowers  ;   Conocarpus.  Loudon. 

BUT'TON-WEED,  n. 
Spermacoce, 

BUT'TON-WOOD  (bilt'tii-wfld),  n.  {Bot.)  A  large 
North- American  tree,  so  named  from  the  rough 
balls  which  it  produces  ;  Pkttanus  occidentahs  : 
—  called  also  the  plane-tree  and  sycamore.  Gray. 

BfjT'TRfSS,  »t.  [Fr.  aboutir,  to 
abut  upon.]  {Arch.)  A  mass  of 
brick-work,  or  masonry,  built  to 
resist  the  horizontal  thrusts  of 
another  mass  or  structure  ;  a 
shore ;  a  prop  ;  a  support. 

Syn.  —  A  buttress  is  a  permanent 
structure  which  abuts  against  another 
structure  to  strengthen  it ;  a  prop  is  a 
perpendicular  support ;  and  a  shore  A 
support  placed  obliquely  against  any 
thing  to  hold  it  up  for  only  a  short 
time. 

BUT'TR^SS,  V.  a.    [i.  BUTTRESSED  ; 

pp.      BUTTKESSING,      BUTTRESSED.]  To    abut 

against ;  to  prop ;  to  support.      "  Buttress  up 
the  wall."  Dryden. 

BUT'TRJCE,  ».  {Farriery.)  A  tool  for  paring 
the  hoofs  of  horses.  —  See  Butteris.  lialliwell. 

t  BUT'WINK,  n.    The  name  of  a  bird.       Bailey. 

BU-TY-RA'CEOUS  (bu-te-ra'slius)  [bij-te-ra'shus, 
F.  Sm.  R. ;  but-e-ra'shus,  P.  k.  C.  Wb.],  a.  (L. 
butyrum,  butter.]  Having  the  qualities  of  but- 
ter; buttery.  Floyer. 

BU'TYR-ATE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  from 
butyric  acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

BU-T'fE'IO,  a.  {Chem.)  Relating  to  butter;  — 
noting  a  clear  oily  acid,  of  a  disagreeable  odor, 
contained  in  rancid  butter,  and  composed  of 
water,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  Graham. 


{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
Loudon. 
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BtJ'TYR-INE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  oleaginous  matter 
found  in  butter.  P.  Cyc. 

BU'TY-EITE,  ».  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Dana. 

BU'TY-ROtJS  [bu't?-riis,  Sm.  R. ;  biit'e-rfis,  P.  K. 
Wb.'\,  a.  [L.  butyrum,  butter.]  Having  the 
properties  of  butter,     [r.]  Floyer. 

Btrx'5-OUS,  u.  Relating  to  the  box-tree.   Smart. 

B&X'I-JVj3,  I  „_    {Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali  ob- 

BUX'INE,     J  tained  from  the  box-tree  ;  —  {Bux- 

us  sempervirens.)  P.  Cyc. 

BUX'OM  (biik'sum),  a.  [A.  S.  bocsum,  flexible ; 
bogttf  a  bough",  and  sum.,  some ;  Frs.  boegsum ; 
Ger.  beugsam;  in  Old  Eng.  boughsome,  easily 
bent  to  one's  will.] 

1.  t  Obedient ;  compliant. 

Thinking  to  make  them  tractable  and  buxom  to  bis  goy- 
emmcnt.  Spcmer. 

Then  with  quick  fan 
Winnows  the  buxom  air.  Milton, 

2.  pay  ;  lively ;  brisk  ;  sprightly. 

Filled  her  with  a  daughter  fair, 

So  bv;r.om,  bhthe,  and  debonair.  Milton. 

3.  Wanton;  jolly;  amorous.  "The  buxom 
god  [Bacchus]."  Dryden. 

Almighty  Jove  descends,  and  pours 
Into  his  tfuxom  bride  his  fruitful  showers.     Dryden. 
;(®-  Spelt  by  early  English  writers  buclcsome.  Trench. 

BtJX'OM-LY,    ad.      1.    t  Dutifully  ;    obediently. 

"  With  humble  heart  full  buxomly."     Chaucer. 

2.  Wantonly;  amorously.  Johnson. 

BtJX'OM-NESS,  n.  [A.  S.  bocsumnesse,  pliant- 
ness.]     The  quality  of  being  buxom. 

fl®=  "  Fliableness  or  bowsomeness,  to  wit,  hum- 
bly stooping  or  bowing  down,  in  sign  of  obedience. 
Chaucer  writes  it  buxsomness."     Verstegan. 

BOx'US,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  7r6fos.]  (Bof.)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants ;  the  box-tree.  Loudon. 

BUY  (bl),  V.  a.     [Goth,  bugian  ;  A.  S.  bycgan.] 

[i.  BOUGHT;  pp.  BUYING,  BOUGHT.] 

1.  To  obtain  by  paying  a  price  or  equivalent 
in  money  ;  to  purchase  ;  to  bargain  for. 

And  Joseph's  ten  brethren  went  down  to  buy  com  in 
Egypt.  •  Oeti.  xlii.  S. 

2.  To  procure  as  a  consequence  of  something. 

I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Bmj  and  purchase  are  nearly  synonymous ; 
but  buy  is  the  more  familiar  and  simple  word,  pur- 
chase the  more  formal  and  refined.  Buy  necessaries  ; 
purchase  luxuries  ;  bargain  for  an  estate  ;  cheapen  goods. 

BUY  (bi),  i>.  «.  To  treat  about  a  purchase.  "  I 
will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you.'  Shak. 

BUY'JfR  (bl'er),  n.     One  who  buys  ;  a  purchaser. 

t  BfJZ,  interj.    Noting  contempt.  Shak. 

BUZE,  n.  [Fr.  i«se.]  A  wooden  or  leaden  pipe 
to  convey  air  into  mines.  Crabh. 

BUZZ,  V.  n.  [Teut.  Mzzen,  to  growl ;  It.  buzzicare, 
to  whisper.]  [i.  buzzed  ipp.  buzzing,  buzzed.] 

1.  To  make  a  humming  sound,  as  bees  and 
other  insects ;  to  hum. 

A  swarm  of  drones  that  bvzzed  about  your  head.       Pope. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  like  that  made  by  bees  ; 
to  whisper.     "  The  buzzing  multitude."     Shak. 

bOzz,  v.  a.    To  whisper  ;  to  spread  secretly. 

I  will  busz  abroad  such  prophecies, 

That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life.  Shak. 

BUZZ,  re.  .1.  The  humming  noise  made  by  a  bee 

or  other  insect ;  a  hum. 
2.   A  whisper;  a  murmur.     "I  found  the 

whole  room  in  a  buzz  of  politics."        Addison. 
bOz'ZARD,  re.     [FT.'busard ;  GeT.  buszaar.] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  sluggish  bird  of  the  order  Ac- 
cipitres,  family  Falconidce,  and  sub-family  Bu- 
teoninte.  —  See  ButeoniNjE.  Gray. 

2.  A  blockhead ;  a  dunce.  Aseham. 
American  buzzard,  the  Buteo  borealis  of  Bonaparte  ^ 

white-breasted  hawk.  —  Bald  buzzard,  the  osprey,  or 
Falco  Italimtus  of  Linnseus. 

BtrZ'ZARD,  a.     Senseless;  stupid,    [r.]     Milton. 

BUZ'ZARD-ET,  re.    A  species  of  buzzard.    Crabh. 

BUZZ'EE,  re.     One  that  buzzes.  Shak. 

BUZZ'JNG,  n.  A  humming  noise  ;  incessant  low 
talk.  Maunder. 

BUZZ'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  like  the  buzz- 
ing or  humming  of  a  bee.  Craig. 


BYE 

BY  (bl  or  b?)  [bl  or  be,  W.  Sm. ;  bi  or  by,  S.  J. ; 
bi,  P.  F.  Ja.  KA,  prep.  [Goth.  U ;  A.  S.  be,  hi, 
or  hig ;  Dut.  ^  Icel.  by;  Ger.  bei.'\ 

1.  Through  or  with ;  —  denoting  the  agent, 
instrument,  cause,  way,  or  means ;  as,  "  It  was 
done  by  him  "  ;  "A  man  is  killed  with  a  sword, 
and  dies  by  violence." 

2.  At  or  on  ;  as,  "  By  sea  and  by  land." 

3.  Prom ;  as,  "  To  judge  of  the  future  by  the 
past." 

4.  Near  to  ;  as,  "  To  sail  by  a  place  "  ;  "  To 
sit  by  the  side  of  another " ;  "  To  keep  any 
thing  by  one  "  ;  "  North  by  west." 

5.  In  possession  of;  as,  "  How  did  you  come 
by  it  ? " 

In  many  phrases  it  denotes  other  relations,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  substitute  any  other  single 
word  as  a  definition.  Thus,  by  one's  self,  by  itself, 
&.C.,  note  separation  from  other  persons  or  tilings  ;  — 
one  by  one,  day  by  day,  &c.,  particulars  considered 
separately  ;  —  by  the  pound,  by  the  piece,  &c.,  quantity 
or  measure  ;  —  by  name,  specification  ;  —  by  this  time, 
by  that  time,  &c.,  wiien  this  or  that  time  had  arrived. 
In  forms  of  swearing  it  is  used  before  the  object  in- 
voked ;  as,  "  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head." 
Matt.  V.  36. 

«®-  When  pronounced  distinctly,  or  with  the  ac- 
cent, as  when  it  is  used  in  composition,  it  is  pro- 
nounced bl.  Walker  says,  ."  The  general  sound  of 
this  word  is  like  the  verb  to  Imy;  but  we  not  unfre- 
quently  hear  it  pronounced  like  the  verb  to  be.  This 
latter  sound,  however,  is  tolerable  only  in  colloquial 
pronunciation,  and  then  only  when  used  as  a  prepo- 
sition ;  as  when  we  say,  *Do  you  travel  Z>f/ land  or 
by  water  ? '    But,  in  reading  these  lines  of  Pope,  — 

'  By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge; 
They  atop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge,'  — 
here  we  ought  to  give  the  word  by  the  sound  of  the 
verb  to  buy  ;  so  that  pronouncing  this  word  like  be  is, 
if  the  word  will  be  pardoned  me,  a  colloquialism." 

BY  (bi),  ad.  1.  Being,  or  passing,  near  ;  as,  "  To 
stand  by  "  ;  "  To  go,  or  come,  by." 

2.  In  presence.  "  There  was  no  other  body 
by."  Sidney. 

t  B Y,  i;.  «.    To  sufier  for.  —  See  Abt.    Sackville. 

BY—  (ire  composition)  implies  something  out  of 
the  direct  way  ;  irregular  ;  collateral ;  private, 
or  retired  ;  as,  "  Aiy-lane,  6y-path,  Sj^-corner." 
—  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective,  without 
the  hyphen ;  as,  "  A  by  place  " ';  "  Aby  road." 

BY,  or  BYE,  n.  Something  not  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate object  of  regard.  "  They  who  have  sa- 
luted her  [Poetry]  on  the  by."  B.  Jonson. — 
"The  Pervigilium  Veneris  (which,  by  the  bye, 
does  not  belong  to  Catullus)  is  very  well  versi- 
fied."    Goldsmith. 

JS£^By  the  bye.  In  this  expression,  the  latter  bye  seems 
to  be  the  same  bye  as  in  by-law,  &c.,  and  of  course  to 
admit  a  similar  explanation.  In  Lord  Bacon,  "  There 
is  upon  the  bye  to  be  noted,"  i.  e.  upon  the  way,  in 
passing,  indirectly.  "  You  are  fools,  you  are  on  the 
bye ;  Raleigh  and  I  are  on  the  main  ;  we  mean  to  take 
away  the  king  and  his  cubs."  State  Trialsj  James  I., 
1603.  "  By  the  bye,  then,  is  by  the  way,  in  passing  ; 
such  being  a  collateral,  not  main,  object."  Richardson. 

BY  AND  BY  (bi'iind-bi),  ad.     In  a   short  time  ; 

presently ;  before  long.  Sidney. 

I  will  that  thou  give  me,  by  and  by,  in  a  charger,  the  head 

of  John  the  Baptist.  Mark  vi.  25. 

4®=  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  account  for 

this  phrase.    Richardson. 

BY'AED,  re.  A  piece  of  leather  crossing  the 
breast,"used  by  the  men  who  drag  the  sledges 
in  coal  mines.  Brajide. 

BY'-BID-D^E,  re.  A  person  employed  to  bid  at 
auctions,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  articles 
to  be  sold.  BaHlett. 

BY'-BLOW,  n.     1.  An  accidental  encounter. 
2.  An  illegitimate  child.  Pope. 

BY-C6F'F5E-H0TJSE,  re.  A  coffee-house  in  an 
obscure  place.  Addison. 

BY-CON-CEEN'M?NT,  re.  An  affair  which  is  not 
the  main  business.  Dryden. 

BY'— COE-N^E,  n.    A  private  corner.  Massinger. 

BY-D5-PEND'J5NCE,  re.     An  appendage.      Shak. 

BY-D?-SIGN'  (bl-de-sin'),  re.  An  incidental  pur- 
pose. Hudihras. 

BY'-DElNK-ING,  n.    Private  drinking.        Shak. 

BYE  (bl),  re.  [A.  S.  bye,  or  bi,  a  dwelling ;  Dan. 
hy,  a   town  or  village.]     A  dwelling.       Gibson. 
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BY'-END,  ■,!,.  Private  interest;  self-interested 
purpose.  "  People  that  -vvorship  for  fear,  profit, 
or  some  other  by-end."  UEstrange. 

BY'-GONE  (bi'gSn),  a.  Past.  "  The  by-gone  day." 
"  Thy  by-gone  fooleries."  Shak. 

BY'-GOne  (bl'gSn),  n.  [Scottish.]  An  event  that 
is  past ;  —  generally  used  in  the  plural.  "  Let 
by-gones  be  by-gones."  Old  Proverb. 

BY-IN'TfE-EST,  ».  Private  interest.  Atterbury. 

BYL'ANrDeR,  n.    See  Bilander. 

BY'-LANE,  n.  A  lane  out  of  the  usual  road;  a 
private  path.  Burton. 

BY'-LAW,  n.  [Dan.  by-lag  or  by-lov,  i.  e.  a  law 
which  each  by,  or  village,  establishes  for  itself, 
and  thus  any  special  law  ;  Low  L.  bilagines.]  A 
private  law  ;  the  local  law  of  a  town  :  —  a  law, 
order,  or  regulation  of  a  society  or  corporation 
agreed  upon  by  the  members.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Law. 

BY'-MAT-T5R,  re.  Something  incidental.  Bacon. 

BY'-NAME,  n.    A  nickname,     [k.]  Lowth. 

BY-N/iME',  V.  u,.    To  nickname.  Camden. 

BY'-PAS-S  A^E,  n.  A  private  or  retired  passage  ; 
a  by-path.'  Baxter. 

t  BY'-PAST,  «..    Past.     "  By-past  perils.'"  Shak. 

BY'— pAth,  n.    A  private  or  obscure  path.  Shak. 

BY'— PLACE,  n.     A  retired  place  or  situation. 

.BY'— PLAY,  n.  A  scene,  in  a  play,  which  is  carried 
on  aside,  and  commonly  in  dumb  show,  while 
the  main  action  proceeds.  Ogilvie. 


BY'— PLfiT,  n.  A  piece  of  ground  in  a  retired 
place  ;  a  side-plot,     [r.]  Harrison. 

BY'-PiJR-PpSE,  n.    A  clandestine  design. 

BYRE,  n.  A  cow-house.  [North  of  Eng.]  Loudon. 

BY'— R^-SPECT',  rt.  A  private  end  or  view.  "Au- 
gustus . .  .  had  some  by-respects  in  the  enacting 
of  this  law."  Ih-yden. 

BY'- ROAD  (bl'rod),  n.  A  private  or  obscure 
road ;  an  unfrequented  path.  Swift. 

BY'- r6dM,  n.    A  private  room.  Shak. 

BY'- SPEECH,  n.  An  incidental  or  casual  speech, 
not  directly  relating  to  the  point.  Hooker. 

t  BY'SPEL,  n.    A  proverb  ;  an  adage.  Coles. 

t  BYSSE  (bis),  I  n.    [Gr.  /Sicrms,  fine  flax,  and  the 

t  BYS's;n,         )  linen  made  from  it.]     A  silk  or 

linen  hood.  Gowcr. 

BYS'SJNE,  a.    Made  of  fine  linen  or  of  silk.  Coles. 

BYS'SO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  fivmos,  flax,  and  ?.l8os,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  soft,  fibrous  mineral  from 
the  Alps.  Brande. 

BYS'SUS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Piinoas,  flax.] 

1.  Pine  linen  or  cotton  stufl^  among  the  an- 
cients. Bp.  Patrick. 

2.  {Conch.)  A  long,  delicate,  and  silky  fas- 
ciculus of  filaments  or  hairs  by  which  some 
shell-fishes  are  attached  to  rock.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  {Bot.')  A  name  formerly  given  to  all  those 
filamentous  plants  which  inhabit  cellars  and 
other  underground  close  places,  and  on  which 
no  fructification  is  found  :  —  also  vegetation  of 
a  similar  kind  growing  in  the  air.  Brande. 


BY'-STAND-^R,  n.  One  standing  near ;  a  look- 
er-on ;  a  spectator.  Locke. 
BY'-STREET,  re.  An  obscure  street.  Gay. 
BY'-STROKE,  n.  A  private  stroke  ;  a  side-blow. 
BY'-TURN-JNG,  re.     An  obscure  road.       Sidney. 

BY'— VIEW  (bi'vu),  n.  Self-interested  purpose. 
"No  by-views  of  his  own."  Atterbury. 

BY'-WALK  (bl'wElwk),  n.  A  private  -waW.Dryden. 

BY'— WASH  (-wBsh),m.  An  artificial  water-course, 
to  allow  the  escape  of  water  from  a  reser- 
voir. RawUnson. 

BY'— WAY  (bl'wa),  n.  A  private  and  obscure 
way.     "  Highways  and  by-ways."  Grattan. 

t  BY'-WEST,  u..    To  the  west  of.  Davies. 

BY'— WIPE,  «.     A  secret  stroke  or  sarcasm. 

"Wherefore  that  conceit  of  Legion  with  a  by-ivipe?     MUion. 

BY' WORD  (bl'wurd),  n.    [A.  S.  biword,  a  proverb.] 

1.  A  saying  ;  a  proverb  ;  an  adage  ;  a  saw. 

I  Icnew  a  wise  man  that  had  it  for  a  bjmord,  when  he  saw 
men  liasten  to  a  conclUBion,  •'  Stay  a  little,  that  we  mnymake 
an  end  the  sooner."  Bacon. 

2.  An  example  for  reproach  and  warning. 

.    We  are  become  a  byword  among  the  nations  for  our  ridic- 
.     ulous  feuds  and  animosities.  Addison. 

3.  A  cant  word ;  as,  "  The  bywords  of  the 
vulgar." 

Syn.  —  See  AxioiM. 
BY-ZAN'TIAN,  a.     (Geog.)  Byzantine.       Craig. 
B^Z'AN-TlNE,  a.    Belonging  to  Byzantium. 
BYZ'AN-TINE,  n.    See  Bizantine,  and  Bezant. 


c. 


Cthe  third  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  eonso- 
9  Tiant,  and  has  two  sounds,  one  hard,  like  k, 
before  a,  o,  u,  I,  r,  and  t ;  the  other  soft,  like  s, 
before  e, «,  and  j/ :  —  combined  with  the  letter  /i, 
it  has  three  different  sounds  :  the  first,  its  proper 
English  sound,  nearly  equivalent  to  tsh,  as  in 
church ;  the  second,  in  words  from  the  French, 
equivalent  to  sh,  as  in  chaise  ;  the  third,  in 
words  from  the  Greek,  equivalent  to  k,  as  in 
chord.  —  C,  as  a  numeral  letter,  denotes  a  hun- 
dred. —  In  music,  it  represents  the  key-note  of 
the  major,  and  the  third  of  the  minor  natural 
scale ;  and  placed  after  the  clef,  it  is  the  sign  of 
common  time,  and  that  each  bar  is  equal  to  a 
semibreve  in  duration, 

cAb,  n.  pp.]  A  Hebrew  measure,  of  about  three 
pints,        "  Calmet. 

CAB,  n.     1.  A  kind  of  chaise,  or  carriage,  with 

two  or  four  wheels,  dra\vn  by  .one  horse  ;  —  so 

used  as  an  abbreviation  of  cabriolet.    W.  Ency, 

2.  A  small  structure  on  a  locomotive  engine 

serving  as  a  shelter  to  the  engineer.  Rice. 

CA-BAL',  n.  [Fr.  cabale."]  A  small  body  of  men, 
united  to  ef^ct  some  party  or  sinister  purpose ; 
a  junto  ;  a  set :  —  a  plot,  —  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

The  judges  being  all  of  the  same  cdbcd.  TJieophania,  1655. 

"We  use  to  sa^,  He  is  not  received  into  onr  cabal;  that  is, 
He  is  not  received  into  our  council,  or  is  not  privy  to  our 
secrets.  Bloitnfs  GJoesogi-aphia  (3d  ed.,  1670). 

Lord  Clifford  was  made  lord  treasurer,  Lord  Arlington  and 
Lord  Lauderdale  had  both  of  them  the  garter;  and  aa  Ar- 
lington vfoa  made  an  earl,  Lauderdale  was  made  a  duke;  and 
this  junto,  together  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  being 
called  the  cabal,  it  was  observed  that  cabal  proved  a  technical 
word,  every  letter  in  it  being  the  first  letter  of  those  five  — 
Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale. 
^urneCs  Own  Times. 

je®=- "  The  word  cabal  [a  junto]  appears  to  come 
from  the  French  cabale."  P.  Cyc.  It  has  been  stated, 
by  some  authors,  that  this  word  was  formed  from 
the  first  letters  of  the  names  of  the  five  ministers  of 
Charles  11. ;  but  the  word  was  in  use,  with  a  some- 
what similar  meaning,  before  the  formation  of  that 
ministry,  which,  according  to  Hume,  was  formed  in 
1670.  The  word  was  doubtless  originally  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  :  but  it  now  differs  widely  in  mean- 
ing from  the  Hebrew  word  cabal^  which,  in  the  Dic- 


tionaries of  Dyche  and  Barclay,  has  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  ;  yet  all  the  principal  English  Pronounc- 
ing Dictionaries  pronounce  botli  words,  or  the  same 
word  in  different  senses,  with  the  accent  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable.  In  Hudibras,  the  two  words  are  differ- 
ently accented. 
Syn.— See  Faction. 

CA-BAL',  v.  «.      [Fr.  cabaler.']     [i.   caballei); 

pp.    CABALLING,    CABALLED.]       To  form  piotS  ; 

to  plot ;  to  intrigue  ;  to  conspire. 

What  those  caballing  captains  may  design.  Dryden. 

CA'BAL,  n.     [See  Cabala.]     A  secret  science. 
Sanie  as  Cabala.  —  See  Cabala. 

For  mystic  learning,  wondrous  able 
In  magic,  talisman,  and  cabal.  Hudibras. 

The  childish  fancies  and  fables  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  in 
their  talmud  and  cabal.  HakevnU. 

cAb'A-LA,  n.     [Heb.  ^3|?,  to  receive,  as  a  law; 

It.  ^  Sp.  cabala ;  Fr.  §  Dan.  cabale ;  Ger.  cabbala.'] 

1.  The  traditional  or  secret  science  of  the 
Jewish  rabbins,  'by  which  every  letter,  word, 
number,  and  accent  of  the  law  is  supposed  to 
be  significant  in  a  mysterious  manner.  Calmet. 

2.  Any  secret  science. 

If  I  wholly  mistake  not  the  cabala  of  this  sect;      Sentley. 

CAB'AL-I^M,  n.     The  science  of  the  cabalists. 
"Allegories,  parables,  cabalisms."         Spenser. 

CAB'AL-Ist,   n.     One   skilled  in  the  cabala,  or 
Jewish  traditions.  Brande. 

CAB-A-LIS'TIC,         )  ^,  Relating  to  the  cabala  ; 

CAB-A-LtS'T|-CAL,  )  having  an  occult  meaning. 

"  The  letters  are  cabalisticaV*  Addison. 

CAB-A-LIS'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  cabalistic  man- 
ner. Herbert. 

cAb'AL-IZE,  v.  n.     To  speak  or  reason  in  the 
manner  of  the  cabalists.  More. 

CA-BAL'L?R,  n.     One  who  cabals ;  an  intriguer. 

CAB'AL-LINE,  a.     [Gr.  Ka^dUTjg,  a  horse ;  L.  cah- 
allinus  ;  Fr.  cabalin*]     Pertaining  to  a  horse. 
Cahalline  spriftg^  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene,  fabled 


to  have  been  caused  by  a  blow  from  the  foot  of  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus.  Beaumont. 

CAB'AL-LINE,  n.  [Fr.  caballin.']  A  coarse  kind 
of  aloes,  used  as  a  medicine  for  horses.  Crabb. 

CABARET  (kab'si-ra  or  kab'51-ret)  [kab'gi-ra,  S.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  kab'51-ret,  J.  F.  K.],  n.  [Fr.]  A  tavern. 
"  Passing  by  some  cabaret."  Bramhall. 

CAB'BAGE,  n.  [L.  caputs  a  head;  It.  capuccio, 
a  head ;  cabuzzo,  cabbage  ;  Sp.  cabeza,  a  head ; 
Fr.  cabochcy  a  head  ;  choux-cabus,  cabbage- 
headed. —  Dut.  kabuis-koolf  head-cole.] 

1.  A  genus  of  well-known  edible  plants  ; 
Brassica.  There  is  scarce  an  instance  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  of  a  plant  that  produces  va- 
rieties so  different  in  appearance  and  qualities 
as  the  Brassica  oleracea,  which  is  the  original 
of  the  common  cabbage,  Savoy  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, broccoli,  &c.  Loudon. 

2.  A  cant  word  for  shreds  of  cloth  made  by 
tailors  in  cutting  out  garments.  Hudibras. 

CAB'BA^E,   V.  n.      To   form  a  head,    as  a  cab- 

Sherwood. 


CAB'BA^E,  V.  a.   'To  steal  in  cutting  clothes. 

Your  tailor,  instead  of  slireds,  cabbages  whole  yards  of 
cloth.  ArbutJmot. 

CAB'BAg^E-BARK-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  An  ever- 
green tree,  branchy  at  top,  with  a  smooth  gray 
bark  which  is  powerfully  medicinal ;  Gcoffroya 
inermis ;  —  called  also  bastard^cabbage-tree  and 
worm-bark-tree.  Booth. 

CAb'BA^E-DAI'^Y,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  and  its 
flower ;  globe-flower.  Booth. 

cAb'BA^E-NET,  n.  A  net  in  which  cabbages 
are  boiled.  Smart. 

CAB'BA^E-PlAnT,  n.     A  plant  of  the  cabbage. 

CAB'BA^E-PALM  (-pam),  n.     The  cabbage-tree. 

CAB'BA^E-RO^E,  n.   A  rose  having  close  petals. 

CAB'BA^E-TREE,  n.     (Bot.)  A  very  tall  Ameri- 
can palm  ;  Areca  oleracea.  Loudon. 
cAb'BA^E-WOOD,  n.  Timberof  the  cabbage-tree. 
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CABBAGE-WOIiM 

CAB'BAgfE-WOEM  (kSib'bij-wurm),  n.  A  cater- 
pillar which  particularly  infests  cabbage.  Crabb. 

CA-BE'CA,  n.    A  fine  India  silk.  Crabl. 

CA-BEEE',  n.  A  coin  current  at  Mocha,  equal  to 
2s.  6d.  sterling.  Crabb. 

CA-BESSE ',  n.    Same  as  Caheca.  Crabb. 

CaB  'I-M,  n.  An  animal  of  South  America  resem- 
bling a  hog.  —  See  Capibara.  Boaff. 

CAB'jN,  re.  [Per.  kabab,  a  cot ;  Arab,  kaban,  a 
tent ;  Turk,  ciobani  ;  W.  caban  ;  It.  capanna  ; 
Sp.  cabana,  a  cottage  ;  Fr.  cabane.'] 

1.  A  small  room.  Spenser. 

2.  A  cottage  or  a  small  house  ;  a  hut. 

Flaying  off  the  green  surface  of  the  ground  to  cover  their 
cabins.  Swift. 

3.  A  temporary  habitation  ;  a  tent ;  a  booth. 
Some  of  green  bouglia  their  slender  cabinif  frame.  Fairfax]:. 

4.  {Naut.)  An  apartment  in  a  vessel  for  the 
-ofiicers  and  better  class  of  passengers. 

CAB'IN,  V.  re.  \i.  cabined  ;  pp.  cabining,  cab- 
ined.] To  live  as  in  a  cabin.  "  Suck  the 
goats,  and  cabin  in  a  cave."  Shak. 

cAb'in,  ». a.  To  confine  in  a  cabin.  "Now  I'm 
cabined,  cribbed,  confined."  Sha^. 

CAB'JN— BOY,  re.     A  servant  boy  on  board  a  ship. 

CAB'JNED  (k'ab'jnd),  a.  Belonging  to  a  cabin. 
"  Cabined  loophole."  Milton. 

CAB'J-NET,  re.  [Dim.  of  cabin  ;  It.  gabinetto  ; 
Sp.  gahinete  ;  Fr.  ^  Dan.  cabinet ;  Dut.  kabinet.^ 

1.  A  closet ;  a  small  room. 

At  botli  corners  let  there  be  two  ca6ine(s.  Bacon. 

2.  t  A  hut ;  a  cot  or  tent.  Spenser. 

3.  A  set  of  boxes  or  drawers  for  curiosities  ; 
a  private  box.  Swift. 

4.  Any  close  place  in  which  things  of  value 
are  hidden. 

Thy  breast  hfith  ever  been  the  cabinet 

"Where  I  have  locked  my  secrets.  DenJiam. 

5.  A  room  in  which  private  consultations  are 
held. 

You  began  in  the  cabinet  what  you  afterwards  practised  in 
the  camp.  Di-ydcn. 

6.  The  collective  body  of  ministers  of  state 
who  direct  the  government  of  a  nation  or  coun- 
try ;  —  called  also  the  ministry.  Brande. 

CAB'!-NET,  V.  a.     To  enclose,     [r.]  Heioyt. 

CAB'!-NET-COt)N'CIL,  n.  A  council  of  state,  or 
of  cabinet  ministers,  held  with  privacy,  to  de- 
liberate on  public  affairs.  Blackstone. 

CAB'!-NET-MAK'^;R,  re.  One  who  makes  articles 
of  wooden  furniture,  which  require  nice  work- 
manship. Mortimer. 

OAB'IN— MATE,  re.  One  who  occupies  the  same 
cabin. 

CA-BI'RI,n.pl.  [L.,fromGr.  Kd^Stipoi,  said  to  be  so 
named  from  Kd/?f  (po? ,  a  mountain  in  Berecyntia.] 
{Myth.)  Ancient  Pelasgian  divinities,  eight  in 
number,  whose  worship  was  originally  celebrat- 
ed with  mysterious  rites  in  Lemnos  and  Samo- 
thrace,  and  afterwards  throughout  all  Greece, 
and  was  found  even  in  Egypt.  They  were  rep- 
resented as  dwarfs,  with  large  genitals,  and  were 
called  sons  of  Vulcan,  as  being  masters  in  the 
art  of  working  metals.  Liddell  S^  Scott. 

CA-BIr'J-AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Cabiri,  or  to 
their  worship  ;  Cabiric.  Faber. 

CA-BIR'JC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Cabiri,  or  to  the 
mysteries  connected  with  their  worship.  Craig. 

CA'BLE,  n.  [Dut.  cabel;  'Da.n.kabel. — Sp.  cable; 
Fr.  cable.] 

1.  A  large  rope  or  chain  by  which  the  anchor 
of  a  ship  is  held. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  ornamental  moulding  cut  to 
imitate  a  cable. 

CA'BLE,    V.    a.      [i.    CABLED  ;    pp.    CABLING,    CA- 
BLED.]    1.  To  fasten  with  a  cable.  Dyer. 
2.  {Arch.)  To  fill  with  cylindrical  pieces,  as 
the  lower  part  of  the  flutes  of  columns.  Francis. 

CA'BLE-MOULD'ING,  re.  (_4)-cA.)  A  round  mould- 
ing out  to  imitate  the  twisting  of  a  rope  ;  — 
much  used  in  the  Norman  architecture.  Francis. 

CA'BLED  (ka'bld),  a.     1.  Fastened  with  a  cable. 
Ca^t  out  the  cabled  stone  upon  the  strand.  Dyer. 
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2.  {Arch.)  Filled  with  cylindrical  pieces,  as 
the  lower  parts  of  the  flutes  of  columns.  Brande. 

CA'BLfT,  «.  [Fr.  cablot.]  A  little  cable  ;  a  tow- 
rope.  Crabb. 

CA'BLE-TIEE,  n.     {Naut.)     1.  A  place  on  the 
orlop  deck,  where  cables  are  coiled  away. 
2.  The  coil  or  rolls  of  a  cable.  Dana. 

CA'BLJNG,  n.  {Arch.)  The  filling  of  flutes  with 
cables :  —  the  cables  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
flutes  of  columns.  Britton. 

CA-B6b',  re.  [Per.  cobbob,  roasted  meat.]  A  leg 
of  mutton  stuffed  with  white  herrings  and  sweet 
herbs.  Halliwell. 

CA-B6b',  v.  a.  To  roast,  as  a  leg  of  mutton,  with 
seasoning  at  a  quick  fire.  Sir  T.  Herbert.  Todd. 

CA-b66se',  n.  [Ger.  kabuscl  {Naut.)  The 
cook-room  of  a  ship.  Smart. 

CAB'OS,  re.  A  species  of  eel-pout,  about  two 
feet  long.  " 


CA-BOSHED',  or  CA-BOgHED'  (ka-bosllt'),  a. 
[Old  Fr.  caboche,  the  head.]  (Her.)  Represent- 
ed as  the  head  only,  without  the  neck.      Todd. 

CAB'OT-ApE,  ».  [Fr.]  (Naut.)  Navigation  along 
the  coast,  or  from  port  to  port,  without  stretch- 
ing out  to  sea.  Crabb. 


CAB-El-OLE',  n.     See  Capeiole. 


Todd. 


CABRIOLET  (k4b're-o-Ia'),  re.  [Fr.]  A  one- 
horse  chaise,  with  a  large  hood,  and  a  covering 
for  the  legs  and  lap. 

JS^  The  word  is  very  commonly  shoitened  by  Eng- 
lish mouths  into  cab.     Smart. 

cAb'— STAND,  re.  A  place  where  cabs  stand  for 
passengers.  Jerrold. 

CAB'UEN^,  n.pl.  (Naut.)  Small  lines  of  spun- 
yarn  for  binding  or  seizing  cables  and  other 
ropes.  Crabb. 

CAC'A-GOGUE  (kiik'si-gog),  n.  [Gr.  Kaxis,  bad, 
andayw,  to  drive.]  {Med.)  An  ointment  made  of 
alum  and  Jioney.  Dunglison. 

CA-CA'Lt-A,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  «ri«o;ic<i.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  ornamental  plants  of  the  order  Com- 

Loudon. 


CA'CAO  (ka'ko),  rt.  Thebroma  or  the  chocolate- 
tree  and  nut.  — See  Cocoa. 

CAC-4-TU-I'J^.M,  re.    {Or- 

nith.)     A    sub-family    of 

birds  of  the  order  Sca7i- 

sores  and  family  Psitta- 

cidce ;  cockatoos.      Gray. 
CA0H'A-L6T,re.  [Fr.]  (Zoal.) 

The  spermaceti,  physeter, 

or  sperm  whale.     Brande. 

ClQHE  (kish),  n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  lurking-hole. 

2.  A  hole  dug  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  and  preserving  goods.         Lewis. 

CA-CHEC'TIC  (k?-kek'tik),  >  „_       [q^.  Ka- 

CA-eHEO'TI-CAL  (kj-kek'te-ksi]),   )  x^"''^^'   ™-    ^ 

bad  habit  of  body  ;  Ka>r6s,  bad,  and  i'f'S)  ^  habit 

of  body.]     Having  an  ill  habit  of  body.  Floyer. 

cAgHE'MEEB,  n.     See  Cashmeee. 

CACHET  (k&sh'a),  re.  [Fr.,  from  cacher,  to  con- 
ceal.]    A  seal ;  a  signet. 

Lettre  dc  cachet  [Fr.,  sealed  letter],  an  arbitrary  or- 
der of  the  King  of  France,  sent  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  a  person  who  was  to  be  exiled  or  imprisoned 
by  it.  Fleming  fy  Tibbins. 

CA-CHEX'Y  [k»-k«k'se,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ; 
kak'efc-se,'  W.  J.  F.  ;  ka'k?k-se,  S.],  re.  [Gr. 
Kayt^ia  ;  L.  cachexia  ;  Fr.  cachexie.]  (Med.)  A 
bad  state  or  habit  of  the  body.      Bp.  Berkeley. 

t  oAeH-IN-NA'TION,  re.     [L.  cachinnatio.] 

1.  Immoderate  laughter.  Bp.  Gauden. 

2.  The  loud  neighing  of  a  horse.  Booth, 

CA-CHI'EI,  re.  (Med.)  A  fermented  liquor,  resem- 
bling perry,  made  in  Cayenne  from  the  roots  of 
the  manioc  ;  Jatropha  manihot.        Dunglison. 

CAjGH'O-LONG,  re.  [Cach,  a  river  in  Bucharia, 
and  the  Calmuck  word  cholong,  stone.  Brande.] 
{Min.)  A  milk-white  chalcedony,  or  variety  of 
quartz.  Brande. 

CA-CHUN'DE,  re.    {Med.)  A  celebrated  Chinese 
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medicine,  composed  chiefly  of  aromatic  stimu- 
lants. Brande. 
CA-CIQUE'  (kii-sek'),  re.  [Fr.,  from  Mexican.] 
The  title  applied  to  Indian  chiefs  in  Mexico  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards.  — 
See  Cazique.  Robertson. 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  prince  in  Wales.  Byron. 

CACK,  V.  n.  [Gr.  Kaxow  ;  L.  caco  ;  It.  cacare ;  Sp. 
§  Fr.  caca,  excrement.]    To  go  to  stool.  Smart. 

CACK'^E-^L,  re.  [Fr.  caguerel.]  A  species  of  fish, 
said  to  be  laxative  when  used  as  food. 

CACKLE  (k&k'kl),  v.  n.  [Dut.  kakelen.]  \i.  cac- 
kled ;  pp.  CACKLING,  cackled.] 

1.  To  make  a  noise  as  a  hen  or  a  goose. 
"When  every  goose  is  cackling."  Shak. 

2.  To  giggle  ;  to  laugh. 

Nic  grinned,  cackled,  and  laughed  till  he  was  like  to  kill 
himself:  Arbuthnot. 

cAc'KLE,  n.    1.  The  noise  of  a  hen  or  goose. 
2.  Idle  talk ;  prattle.  Johnson. 

cAc'KL^E,  n.    1.  A  fowl  that  cackles.  Johnson. 
2.  A  tattler ;  a  prater.  Johnson. 

cACK'LJNG,  re.  The  noise  of  a  goose,  &c. ;  cac- 
kle. Swift. 

CAC-O-CHtM'lC         ?  a.     (Med.)     Having  the 

CAC-g-€HtM'l-CAL,  )  blood  or  fluids  of  the  body 

corrupted.  Harvey. 

CAc'p-jCHtM-Y  [kifc'o-kim-e,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Wb. ; 
ka'ko-kim-e,    S. ;    kj-kBk'e-me,   E.],    n.       [Gr. 
Kaiiox'>iiia  ;  Kaxdt,  bad,  and  ;^;u;/i!s,  juice.]    (Med.)  ' 
An  ill  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.   Dunglison. 

CAc-0-DE'MON,  n.  [Gr.  naKo^aium,  an  evil  gen- 
ius ;  /faKfSf,  bad,  and  Saijiibiv,  demon.] 

1.  An  evil  spirit,     [n.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  (Med.)  The  nightmare.  Dunglison. 

CACO-DYL,  n.  [Gr.  KaKoibm,  ill  smelling.]  A 
liquid  of  fetid  odor.  Hobb/n. 

cAc-0-E'THE§,  n.  1.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KaKo^a.]  A 
bad  custom  or  habit. 

2.  (Med.)  An  incurable  ulcer. 

CacoHhes  scribendi,  an  itch  for  writing;  a  diseased 
propensity  for  authorship. 

CA-C6g'RA-PHY  (k»-kogVfe),  «.  [Gr.  xaisd!, 
bad,  and  ypaipu,  to  write.]  Bad  writing  or  spell- 
ing. Walpole. 

CAc-O-GEAph'IC,  }  „.     Relating   to    cacog- 

CAc-O-GEAPH'J-CAL,  )  raphy.   Dr.  P.A.Nutall. 

CA-COL'O-GY,  re.  [Gr.  KUKoXoyia,  evil  speaking ; 
KaKdg,  bad,  and  kdyos,  a  discourse.]  A  bad 
choice  of  words.  Buchanan. 

CAC-O-PHON'IC,         ;  a.      [Gr.  KaKd;,   bad,  and 

cAc-O-PH0n'!-CAL,  >  (pduri,  a  sound.]    Sounding 

harshly ;  cacophonous.  Craig. 

CAC-O-PHO'NI-OtJS,  a.  Sounding  harshly  ;  ca- 
cophonous ;  cacophonic.  Lower. 

CA-C6PH'0-NOUS,  u.  Relating  to  cacophony; 
sounding  harshly.  Mitford. 

CA-COPH'0-NY,  re.  [Gr.  Kamipovia  ;  ita/ciis,  bad, 
and  (pdvTj,  a  sound.] 

1.  (Rhet.)  A  defect  of  style,  consisting  of  a 
disagreeable  or  harsh  sound.  Brande. 

Alter  rhymes,  triplets,  and  cacophonies  of  all  kinds.  Pope. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  combination  of  discordant  or 
jarring  sounds. 

3.  (Med.)  A  depraved  or  altered  state  of  the 
voice.  Dunglison. 

CAC'O-TEjEH-NY,  «.  [Gr.  xa/tdj,  bad,  and  Hxr"!, 
art.]     A  corruption  of  art.  Crabb. 

CA-COT'EQ-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  KaKorfioiliia,  bad  food ; 
Kaxis,  bad,  and"  rpo^/i,  nourishment.]  (Med.)  A 
disordered  nutrition.  Crabb. 

CA-06X'ENE,  re.  Same  as  Cacoxenite.  Phillips. 

CA-C6X'?-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  xaxis,  bad,  and  f6vos,  a 
guest,  —  its  phosphoric  acid  being  injurious  to 
the  iron  which  it  contains.  Dana.]  {Min.)  A 
yellow  mineral,  chiefly  composed  of  phosphoric 
acid,  peroxi4e  of  iron,  silica,  alumina,  and  wa- 
ter. '   Dana. 

CAC-TA'CEOUS  (kak-ta'slius),  a.  Relating  to,  or 
resembling,  the  cactus.  P.  Cyc, 
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CAc'TUS,  ■«. ;  pi.  cic'Ti.oj-cXc'nis-E?.  [L.,from 
Gr  .  KiKTOi,  a  prickly  plant.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
evergreen  under-shrubs,  in  the  tropical  parts  ol 
America.  They  are  succulent,  permanent  m 
duration,  and  generally  without  leaves,  —  glob- 
ular or  columnar,  and  some  are  jointed-iojiaon. 

CA-CU'M!-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  eaciimino,cacum.ina- 
tus.'\  To  make  sharp  or  pyramidal,  [e.]  Bailey. 

CAD,  n.  [Fr.  cadet,  a  younger  son  or  brother  ;  a 
minor  ;  Gael,  cad,  a  friend.] 

1.  A  boy  who  tends  the  door  of  an  omnibus  ; 
an  assistant  to  a  coachman.  Qu.Bev. 

2.  [Scotch  cadie.l    An  errand  boy ;  an  idler. 
CA-DAS'TRAL,   a.      [Fr.]      Eelating  to   landed 

property  or  real  estate.  Wm.  li.  Hamitton. 

CA-DJs'TRE  (kj-dSs'tiir),  n.  m.,a  register  of 
-lands  like  Doomsday-book  m  England]  (Lou- 
isiana Law.)  An  official  statement  of  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  real  property.  Bouvier. 

C4-vA'rEB,n.    [L.]     A  dead  body.        Davies. 

CA-DAV'^E-IC,  u..  Pertaining  to  a  dead  body ; 
'cadaverous.  Dunghson. 

CA-DAv'5E-0tJS,  a.  [L.  cadaverosus ;  Fr.  co- 
davereux.']  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  ap- 
pearance of,  -a  dead  body.  Browne. 

CA-DAV'^;R-oCs-LY,  ad.  In  a  cadaverous  man- 
ner. 

CA-dAv'PR-ODS-NBSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
cadaverous. 


CADBATE,  n.    The  caddice. 


Ash. 


CAD'BOTE-FLY,  n. 
worm ;  caddice. 


A  kind  of  maggot ;  cade- 
CraJ)b. 

CAD'DICE,  n.     The  larva  or  grub  of  a  trichopter- 
ous  insect ;  case-worm  ;  cade-worm.      Brande. 

CAD'DJS,  n.     1.  Worsted  galloon  ;  a  kind  of  fer- 
ret or  ribbon.  Shak. 
2.  A  caddice ;  a  case-worm.                Walton. 

OAD'DO  W  (k&d'do),  n.  A  chough,  or  jackdaw.JRay. 
CAD'DY,   n.     A  small  vessel   or  box  for  hold- 
ing tea.  Hayward. 

CADE,  a.     [Old  Fr.  cadeler,  to  breed  up  tenderly.] 
Bred  by  the  hand ;  domesticated;  td.-a\&. Sheldon. 

CADE,  V.  a.    To  bring  up  by  the  hand;  to  breed 
up  tenderly.  Johnson. 

CADE,  n.     [Gr.  K&ios  ;  L.  cadus.l     A  barrel  or 
cask.     "  A  cade  of  herrings."  Shak. 

CADE'-LAMB,  n.     A  pet  lamb,  or  one  weaned 
and  brought  up  in  the  house.  Crabb. 

CA'D^NCE,  n.      [L.  cado,  cadens,  to  fall ;  It.  ca- 
denza ;  Sp.  cadencia ;  Fr.  cadence.'] 
X.  t  Act  of  falling ;  decline. 

Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence  low 

From  noon.  Milton. 

2.  A  falling  of  the  voice,  as  the  sentence  draws 
to  a  close,  in  reading  or  speaking.  Bacon. 

3.  Rhythmical  modulation  of  the  voice,  as  in 
reading  verse.  "  Cadences  in  dramatic  and  epic 
poetry."  Dryden. 

4.  The  general  tone  or  sound  in  speaking. 

He  hath  a  confused  remembrance  of  words,  and  puts  them 
together  with  no  regard  except  to  their  cadence.  Swift. 

5.  {Mus.)  The  conclusion  of  a  strain  or  of  a 
musical  period  or  passage  ;  the  principal  point 
of  rest  in  an  harmonic  progression  :  —  an  em- 
bellishment at  the  end  of  a  piece  ;  a  cadenza. 

Dwight, 

6.  {Mil.)  A  uniform  time  and  pace  in  march- 
ing. Campbell. 

7.  {Horsemanship.")  The  equal  measure  which 
a  horse  observes  in  all  his  motions,  when  thor- 
oughly managed.  Crabb. 

8.  (Her.)  The  descent,  and  consequently  the 
distinction  of  families.  Johnson. 

CA'D^NCE,  v.  a.     [i.  CADENCED  ;  pp.  CADENOING, 

CADENCED.]     To  regulate  by  musical  measure. 
"  A  certain  measured,  cadenced  step."  A.  Smith. 

CA'D^N-CY,  ■«.    Same  as  Cadence.        Dryden. 

CA-DBNE',  n.   A  sort  of  Turkey  carpet  of  inferi- 
or quality.  Smart. 

CA'D^NT,  u..  [L.  cadens.]  Falling  doivn.  [s..]Shak. 
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C.4-DEJV'Z.,S  (ks-den'zj),  n.  [It.]  (Mm.)  A  musi- 
cal cadence  :  —  an  embellishment  made  by  the 
performer  just  before  the  end  of  a  piece.  Dwight. 

CADE'-OIL,  n.  A  medicinal  oil  prepared  in  Ger- 
many and  France  from  the  fruit  of  the  Janipe- 
rus  oxycedrus.  Buchanan. 

CA-DET',  n.  [Fr.]  1.  The  younger  or  youngest 
brother. 

Walter  Buck  was  a  cadat  of  the  house  of  Flanders.   Buck. 

2.  A  volunteer  in  the  army,  who  serves  in 
expectation  of  a  commission ;  —  so  applied  in 
Germany.,  Brande. 

3.  A  young  man  in  a  military  school.  Brande. 

CA-DET'SHIp,  n.  The  commission  to  a  cadet  to 
enter  the  East  India  Company's  service.  Ogilvie. 

CA'DEW  (ka'dii),  n.  A  straw-worm ;  the  caddice, 
or  case-worni.  Bailey. 

CADE'-WORM  (kad'wurm),  n.  A  grub  of  the  may- 
fly ;  the  case-worm,  or  caddice.  Johnson. 

cAd^E,  v.  a.  To  carry  a  burden  ;  to  carry  on  the 
back.     [Provincial,  Eng.]  Ray. 

CADpE,  n.  A  frame  of  wood  on  which  hawks 
are  carried  by  cadgers  to  be  sold.  Crabb. 

CAD^^'ER  [kad'jer,  S.P.Ja.  K.  Sm.;  k6d'j?r,  >F.], 
n.  A  huckster  ;  one  who  brings  butter,  eggs, 
&o.,  to  market;  a  packman.  [Local.]  Kennot. 
X)®»  "  Used  in  London  only  by  the  vulgar,  and  pro- 
nounced codger. ^^      Walker. 

CADGt'Y,  a.  Cheerful ;  merry  after  good  eating 
and  drinking.     [Low.]  Craig. 

CA  'DI,  n.  [Ar.,  a  judge.']  An  inferior  judge 
among  the  Turks.  Brande. 

cAD-I-LES'K^B,  re.  [Ar.  cadi,  a  judge,  and  les- 
kar,  army.]  The  chief  judge  in  the  Turkish 
empire  ;  —  originally  so  called  because  his  of- 
fice extended  to  the  trying  of  soldiers  who  are 
now  tried  only  by  their  own  officers.  Buchanan. 

OA-DIL'LAC,  re.    A  sort  of  pear.  Johnson. 

CAD'IS,  n.  [FrJ  A  woollen  stuff  or  coarse 
serge  made  m  France.  Crabb. 

cAd-ME'AN,  a.  [Gr.  icai5(jtios.]  Relating  to  Cad- 
mus, who  is  reputed  to  have  invented,  or  to  have 
brought  into  Greece,  17  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  P.  Cyc. 

CAD'M!-A,  re.  [L.,fromGr.  Kni5/jrfa.]  (M"m.)  Vol- 
atile matter  which  rises  from  the  furnace  in 
preparing  brass  ;  tutty.  Turner. 

Cadmia  fossilis,  the  name  by  which  the  common  ore 
of  zinc  wag  formerly  designated.  Graham. 

cAd'MITE,  re.  [h.cadmitis.]  (Mire.)  A  sort  of  pre- 
cious stone  having  blue  specks  in  it.  Maunder. 

cAd'M{-UM,  re.  {Chem.)  A  white  metal  resem- 
bling tin,  very  ductile  and  malleable,  fusible 
under  red  heat,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and 
about  as  volatile  as  mercury.  Graham. 


Cajrcba  cyanea. 


t  CA-DU'CA-RY,  a.     [L.  caducarius.'] 
to  escheat,  forfeiture,  or  confiscation. 


Relating 
Burrill. 


cAd-U-CE'AN  [kM-u-se'fin,  Sm.  Ash  ;  kj-das'y»n, 
K.]',a.    Relating  to  the  rod  of  Mercury.     Ash. 

CA-nil'CEUS  (kj-du'slyis),  re.  [L.,  cor- 
rupted from  Gr.  kvpIiksiov,  a  herald's 
wand.     W.  Smith.] 

1.  The  rod  or  wand  of  Mercury,  en- 
twined by  two  serpents,  and  having  wings 
at  its  extremity.  Keightly. 

2.  A  rod,  like  that  of  Mercury,  used  as 
a  symbol  of  peace,  and  as  the  chief  badge 
of  the  Grecian  heralds.  Brande. 

GA-DU'CI-TY,  re.     [L.  caducus,  inclined  to 
fall ;  Old  Fr.  caducite.]    Frailty ;  tendency  to 
fall,     [r.]  Lord  Chesterjield. 

CA-DU'COyS,  o.  {Bat.)  Dropping  off  early  com- 
pared with  other  parts,  as  the  calyx  of  the  poppy 
family,  falling  when  the  flower  opens.       Gray. 

f  CA-DUKE',  a.  [L.  caducus ;  Fr.  caduc,  ca- 
duque.]     Fleeting  or  frail.  Hickes. 

CM'CI-jlS  (se'she-js),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kaim'aj.] 
A  wind  from  the  north-east. 

Boreas,  Cmcias,  and  Argestes  loud.  MiUon. 

C^-CIL'5-A,  re.  [L. ;  emeus,  blind.]  {Herp.)  A 
genus  of  salamandrine,  footless  reptiles,  in 
which  the  eyes  are  very  small.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 
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CiE'CUM,  re.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  commencement 
of  tfie  great  gut,  or  large  intestine.         Clarke. 

C.mR-E-Br:^X,n.pl.   (Or- 
nith.)      A    sub-family    of , 
tenuirostral  birds    of   the  ' 
order  Passeres  and  family  ' 
Promeropidce ;  guitguits. 
Gray. 

C^'rOle.  See  Cerule,  and 
Cerulean. 

CjE-§A'Re-AN,  a.    See  Cesarean. 

CjE'SIUS  (se'shus),  a.  [L.,  cat-eyed.]  i^Bot.) 
Lavender  color ;  pale  blue  with  a  slight  mixture 
of  gray.  Lindley. 

CjES-PJ-TOSE'  (ses-pe-tos'),  a.  [L.caispes,  censpitis, 
a  turf.]  {Bot/j  Growing  in  turf-like  patches,  or 
tufts,  like  most  sedges.  Gray. 

CX-§V'VLA  (se-zi'n),  n. ;  L.  pi.  cje-^O'rje  ;  Eng. 
cjs-sO'r'as.  [L.,  a  section ;  cmdo,  ccesus,  to  cut ; 
It.  cesura;  Fr.  cesure.]  {Pros.)  A  metrical 
break,  pause,  or  division  in  a  verse,  occasioned 
by  the  separation  of  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot, 
forming  the  last  of  a  word,  from  the  next  sylla- 
ble, forming  the  first  of  another  word,  as  in  the 
following  line ; 

"  Of  man's  first  disohedi  1  cnce,  and  1  the  fruit." 

t  CjE-§U'RA,  V.  a.  To  utter  with  regard  to  cae- 
suras. 

No  accents  are  so  pleasant  now,  as  those 

That  are  ccesttrasd  through  the  pastor's  nose.       Browne. 

CE-^U'RAL  (se-zu'r»l),  a.  Relatingtothe  csesura, 
or  to  the  pause  of  the  voice.  Todd. 

CMT'E-RIS  PAR'I-BHs.  [L.]  Other  things 
being  equal ;  in  like  circumstances.        Watts. 

CjlFjS{kil'S.),n.     [Fr.]     1.  Coffee. 

2.  A  coffee-house ;    a  house  where  refresh- 
ments of  various  kinds  are  obtained.        Walsh. 

CMF'E-J^ET,  n.    A  Turkish  coffee-house.  Craig. 

CAF-FE'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
■from  coffee.  Graham. 

CAF-PE'INE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  neutral  crystallizable 
vegetable  product  obtained  from  coffee  and  tea, 
but  not  the  principle  on  which  the  peculiar 
properties  of  tea  or  coffee  depend.         Graham. 

cAP'FRB  (k&f fur),  re.  [Ar.,  an  unbeliever.]  A 
native  of  Caffraria,  in  South  Africa.      Malcom. 

cIf-TAM',  re.  [Per.]  A  Persian  or  a  Turkish 
robe  or  vestment.  Johnson. 

CAG,  re.  [A.  S.  caqgian,  to  lock,  to  shut  fast.— 
Fr.  came,  a  barrel.]  A  vessel  of  wood,  in  the 
form  of  a  barrel,  usually  containing  four  or  five 
gallons  ;  —  written  also'  keg.  Johnson. 

cAg'A-O,  re.  (Ornith.)  An  Indian  bird  about  as 
large  as  the  hen,  but  with  a  longer  neck.  Ogilvie. 

CA^B,  re.     [A.  S.  cceggian,  to  lock: — Fr.  cage.'] 

1.  An  enclosure  of  wire,  twigs,  or  timber,  for 
birds  or  animals. 

2.  A  prison  for  petty  malefactors.     Johnson. 

3.  {Carp.)  An  outer  work  of  timber  for  the 
enclosure  of  other  works.  Ency. 

CAGE,  V.  a.  \i.  caged  ;  pp.  CAGINO,  caged.] 
To  enclose  in  a  cage  ;  to  shut  up.  Donne. 

CA'^rJT,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  beautiful  green  parrot 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Ogilvie. 

CAG'mAg,  n.  An  old,  tough  goose  :  —  tongh,  dry 
meat,  or  coarse  food,     [r.]  Smart. 

CAHIER  (kii'e-ya'),  re.  [Fr.]  A  book  of  sheets 
stitched  together;  a  copy-book:  —  a  part  of  a 
book :  —  a  report  of  proceedings.  Smart. 

CA-h66t',  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  Fr.  co- 
horte,  or  Sp.  cohorte,  a  cohort.]  A  company ; 
a  partnership  ;  —  particularly  a  party  of  men 
engaged  in  a  predatory  excursion.  [Southern 
and  western  portion  of  the  U.  S.]  Field. 

CAi'c,  or  CAIQXFE  (ki-Sk'),  re.  [Fr.]  A  skiff  or 
sloop  belonging  to  a  galley ;  agaUey-boat.  Todd. 

CAIL.    See  Kale.  Todd. 

CAI-MA-cAn',  re.  A  Turkish  word  for  a  lieuten- 
ant, or  a  lieutenant-governor.  P.  Cyc. 

CAi'MAJV,  re.  [Sp.]  A  South  American  alliga- 
tor ;  cayman.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 
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CA-IN'CIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  found  in 
the  bark  of  the  cainca  root,  a  shrub  used  as  a 
medicine  in  Brazil.  Brande. 

CA'JNG-WHALE,  n.  [Catting  whale.]  A  small 
species  of  whale,  often  caught  near  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands  ;  Delphinus  melas ;  —  so 
named  from  the  fact  that  when  one  gets  into 
shallow  water  its  companions  follow  it.  Ogilvie. 

1}A  IRA  (sa'5-r4).  [Fr.,  "  It  shaU  go  on,"  i.  e.  the 
revolution.]  The  name  of  a  French  revolution- 
ary song,  composed  in  1790.  P.  Cyc. 

CAIRD  (kird),  n.  [Ir.  ceard,  a  tinker.]  A  trav- 
elling tinker:  —  a  gypsy;  one  who  lives  by 
stealing.     [Scotland.]  JaTnieson.    Burns. 

cAlEN  (kirn),  n.  [Gael.  Ig  "W".  cam  ;  Scot,  cairn.'] 
A  heap  of  stones  supposed  to  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  sepulchral  monument. 

A  cabni  is  a  heap  of  stones  thrown  upon  the  grave  of  one 
eminent  for  dignity  of  birth  or  splendor  of  achievements. 

Johiison. 

cAlRN'GORM-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  yellow  or 
bro\vn  variety  of  rock  crystal,  from  the  moun- 
tain Cairngorm,  in  Scotland.  Brande. 

CAISSON  (ka-s3n')  [ka-s6n',  P.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  ki'Ss- 
on,  Ja. ;  ka's3n,  K7],   n.     [Fr.] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  chest  filled  with  bombs  and  gun- 
powder, and  buried  under  ground  :  —  a  covered 
ammunition  wagon.  Ency, 

2.  {Arch.)  A  sunken  panel  in  a  flat  or  vault- 
ed ceiling,  or  in  the  soffit  of  a  cornice :  —  a 
wooden  case  or  chest,  used  in  the  construction 
of  bridges.  Brande, 

CAI"riFF  (ka'tif),  n.  [It.  iS;  Sp.  cattivo,  a  captive, 
a  slave  ;  Nor.  Fr.  chetif,  cheytif,  caitiff;  Fr.  che- 
tif,  vile.]  A  mean  or  base  fellow  ;  a  villain ;  a 
knave ;  a  wretch. 

Our  use  of  the  word  caitiff",  which  is  identical  with  cap- 
tive, only  coining  through  the  Norman  French,  .  .  .  has  its 
rise  out  of  the  sense  that  he  who  lets  himself  be  made  prisoner 
in  war  is  a  worthless,  good-for-nothing  person.  Trench. 

CAI'TIFF  (ka'tjf),  u.  Base ;  servile.  Thomson. 
CAl'TIFF-LY,  ad.  Knavishly  ;  vilely ;  basely.ScoM. 
CAl'TIVE  (ka'tiv),  a.  Same  as  Caitipp.  Spenser. 


CAJ'5-PUT,  a.  [Hind,  hayuputi.]  Noting  a  vol- 
atile oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of  the 
Melaletica  minor,  a  shrub  abundant  in  Amboy- 
na  and  Borneo,  whence  the  oil  is  imported.  It 
is  of  various  shades  of  green,  and  it  is  highly 
pungent  and  aromatic.  Brande. 

CAJ'^;-PUT,  n.  The  name  sometimes  applied  to 
cajeput-oil.  Smart. 

CA-JOLE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  cajoler.]  [i.  CAJOLED  ;  pp. 
CAJOLING,  CAJOLED.]  To  delude  by  flattery  ; 
to  deceive  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  flatter ;  to  coax. 

Tire  one  affronts  him,  while  the  other  cajoles  and  pities 
him.  L^Esirange. 

Syn.  — See  Coax. 

CA-JOLE'MfNT,  n.     Cajolery.     [R.]     Coleridge. 

CA-JOL'^R,  n.     One  who  cajoles  ;  a  flatterer. 

CA-J6L'5R-Y,  n.  Flattery  ;  wheedling  ;  deceit. 
'"  Cajoleries  .  .  .  prudently  practised."      Burke. 

CAKE,  n.  [Dut.  koek;  Dan.  kage;  Ger.  kuchen; 
M.  keeak?^ 

1.  A  small  mass  of  dough  baked  and  com- 
monly sweetened  ;  a  kind  of  delicate  bread. 

2.  Any  mass  of  matter  concreted,  and  rather 
flat  than  high.     "  Like  a  cake  of  ice."      Lloyd. 

CAKE,  V.  a.  \i.  CAKED  ;  pp.  CAKING,  CAKED.]  To 
form  into  cakes  or  concretions.  Boyle. 

CAKE,  V.  n.  To  harden.  "  This  burning  matter 
had  time  to  cake  together."  Addison. 

CAKE,  V.  n.    To  cackle.     [North  of  Eng.]     Ray. 

CAKE'— BR£ad,  ™.    A  species  of  bread.      Prior. 

CAL'A-BA,  ».  {Bot.)  A  tropical  evergreen  tree, 
which  affords  an  edible  green  fruit,  and  fur- 
nishes an  oil  used  for  lamps,  and  in  medicine  ; 
Calophyllum  Calaba.  Loudon. 

CAL'A-BAR-SKIN',  n.  The  skin  of  the  Siberian 
squirrel,  used  for  muffs,  tippets,  &c.       Ogilvie. 

CAL'A-BASH,  n.      [Sp.  calabaza,  a  gourd.] 

1.  A  species  of  large  gourd,  being  the  fruit  of 
the  calabash-tree. 

2.  A  vessel  made  of  the  gourd.  Smart. 


CAL'A-BASH-TEEE',  n.  {Bot.)  A  "West-Indian 
evergreen  tree,  the  shells  of  the  fruit  of  which 
are  used  by  the  negroes  for  cups,  pots  for  boil- 
ing, and  for  instruments  of  music.         Loudon. 

CAL-A-b66sE',  n.  [Sp.  calabozo,  a  dungeon.]  A 
prison  ;  a  jail.  [Used  in  the  south-western  por- 
tion of  the  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

CA-LA'BEI-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Belonging  to  Cala- 
bria, in  the  southern  part  of  Italy.  Ash. 

CA-LADE',  re.  [Fr.]  The  slope  or  declivity  of  a 
manege  ground,  down  which  a  horse  is  ridden 
in  training  him.  Cca66. 

CAL'-A-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  name  given  to  the  tur- 
quoise mineral.  Phillips. 

CAL-A-MAN'CO  (kSl-ii-mang'ko),  n.  [Low  L.  cal- 
amancus,  a  kind  of  cap  ;  Sp.  ^  Port,  calamaeo ; 
Ger.  kalmank.]  A  kind  of  glossy  woollen  stuff 
woven  with  a  satin  twill  and  checkered  in  the 
warp  so  that  the  checks  are  seen  only  on  one 
side;  —  written  ^^o  calimanco.  Booth. 

CAL-A-MAN'DfR-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  A  beauti- 
ful kind  of  hard  wood  found  in  Ceylon.  Ogilvie. 

CAIj'A-MAB,  re.     [Sp.]     Same  as  Calamaey. 

CAL'A-MA-RY,  n.  [L.  calamtis,  a  reed  or  a  pen  ; 
Sp.  calamar.]  {Zool.)  A  cephalopod ;  a  mol- 
luscous animal ;  the  pen-fish  or  squid ;  —  so 
called  because  it  has  a  horny  substance  shaped 
like  a  quill  in  its  back,  and  contains  an  ink-bag 
in  its  visceral  sac.  Brayide, 

cAl'AM-BAC,  re.  {Med.)  A  fragrant  wood  used  in 
making  pastils  ;  —  called  also  agalloehum,  tam- 
hac,  aiid  aloes-wood.  Dunglison. 

cAl'AM-BAR,  re.  [Sp.  calamar.]  One  of  the 
names  of  the  cuttle-fish.  Craig. 

cAl'AM-b6uR,  n.  A  motley-colored  wood,  used 
by  cabinet-makers  and  inlayers  ;  —  called  also 
eagle-wood.  Booth. 

CAL-A-MIF'5R-0US,  a.  [L.  calamus,  a  reed,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  reeds  or  plants  having 
a  smooth  stalk,  knotted  and  hollow.  Chambers. 

CAL'A-MINE,  or  CAL'A-MINE  [kSl'ii-mln,  S.  W. 
J.  F.  K.  E. ;  fcSl'ii-min,  Sm.],  re.     {Min.) 

1.  A  mineral  wholly  or  chiefly  composed  of 
carbonate  of  zinc  ;  Lapis  calammaris. 

2.  A  mineral  composed  of  silica,  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  water.  Dana. 

CAL'A-MINT,  re.  [Gr.  KalajuvBt] ;  KaX6(,  beautiful, 
and  iiivdri,  mint.]  _  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornament- 
al plants ;  Calamintha.  ,       Loudon. 

f  cAL'A-MIST,  re.  [L.  calamus,  a  reed.]  A  pi- 
per ;  one  who  plays  on  a  reed  or  pipe.    Blount. 

t  CAL-A-MIS'TRATE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  calamistrer.] 
To  curl  or  frizzle,  as  the  hair.  Cotgrave. 

t  CAL-A-MIS-TEA'TION,  re.  Act  of  curling  or 
frizzling  the  hair.  Burton. 

CAL'A-MITE,  re.    1.  {Min.)  A  species  of  mineral ; 

hornblende.  Phillips. 

2.  {Pal.)   A   genus   of   fossil  plants   of  the 

horse-tail  family,  found  in  great  abundance  in 

the  most  ancient  coal  formations,  Lindley. 

CA-LAM't-ToOs,  a.  [L.  calamitosus ;  Fr.  ca- 
lamiteux.] 

1.  Full  of  calamity,  misery,  or  distress  ;  ad- 
verse.    "  Calamitous  condition."  South. 

2.  Very  unfortunate  ;  miserable ;  wretched ; 
unhappy. 

This  is  a  gracious  provision  made  in  favor  of  the  necessi- 
tous and  catamitoius.  Calamy. 

Syn.  —  See  Adveese,  Unhappy. 

CA-LAm'I-TOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  calamitous  man- 
ner. Boag. 

CA-LAm'{-TOUS-NESS,  n.     Misery  ;  distress. 

CA-LAM'I-TY,  re.  [L.  calamitas  ;  It.  calamith ; 
Sp.  calamidad;  Fr.  calamite.]  Cause  of  mis- 
ery or  distress  ;  disaster ;  misfortune. 

Another  ill  accident  is  drought,  and  the  spindling  of  the 
corn;  insomuch  as  the  word  calamity  was  first  derived  from 
calamus  [stalk],  when  the  com  could  not  get  out  of  the  shilk. 

Bacon^ 

Syn.  —  See  Adversity,  AFrLicTiON,  Misfoe- 

TDNE. 

CAL'A-MtJS,  re. ;  pi.  L.  calami;  Eng.  calamuses. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  xdAa/iot,  a  reed.] 


1.  A  reed  or  cane. 

2.  A  pen  made  of  a  reed. 

3.  The  root  of  a  species  of  reed,  aromatic 
and  used  as  a  perfume,  called  Calamus  aromat- 
icus  and  sweet  flag.  Brande. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  herbaceous 
plants  which  furnish  ratan  canea.  One  species, 
the  Calamus  zalacca,  is  supposed  to  yield  drag- 
on's blood :  —  a  name  sometimes  applied  to 
simple  fistular  stems  without  articulations,  as 
those  of  rushes.  Loudon.   Brande. 

CJl-LMj<r'Db,  a.  [It.,  from  ealare,  to  decrease.] 
{Mus.)  Noting  a  gradual  diminution  of  time 
and  sound.  Moore. 

C4-LAM-'DR4,  re.   1.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  lark  ; 

the  bunting.  Phillips. 

2.    {Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 

including  the  corn-weevil.  Harris. 

CALAMDRE  (kfil-landr'),  n.  [Fr.]  An  insect  of 
the  beetle  tribe,  injurious  to  grain ;  —  called  the 
corn-weevil,  or  grain-weevil.  Farm.  Ency. 

CA-LAN'GAY,  re.   A  species  of  white  parrot.  Ash. 

CA-LAP'PA,  re.     1.  {Zoui:)  A  genus  of  brachyu- 

rous,  decapod  crustaceans.       Van  Der  Hoeven, 

2.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  in  the  Moluccas  to 

the  cocoa-nut-tree  ;  Cocos  nucifera.      Loudon. 

CA-LASH',  re.  [Fr.  caUcJie.]  1.  A  light,  low- 
wheeled  carriage  with  a  movable  covering. 

2.  A  hood,  or  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by 
ladies.  Johnson. 

CA-LA'THI-AN-VI'0-LBT,  n.  {Bot.)  An  orna- 
mental, herbaceous  plant  which  bears  a  blue 
flower  ;  Gentiana  pneumonanthe.  Loudon. 

CAL-A-THID'1-tJM,  re.  [Gr.  K<i?.aeo,,  a  basket; 
L.  calttthus.]  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  depressed,  con- 
tracted inflorescence  ;  the  head  or  compound 
flower  of  composite  plants.  Gray. 

CAL'A-TH&S,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KdXaBos,  a  basket.] 
{Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects. 

Van  Der  Hoeven. 

CAL'CAR,  ».  [L.,  a  spur.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  petal 
lengthened  at  the  base  into  a  hollow  tube  or 
spur  ;  —  called  also  nectarotheca.  Lindley. 

2.  {Glass  Man.)  A  furnace  in  which  the  in- 
gredients used  in  glass-making  are  submitted 
to  a  roasting  heat,  to  drive  off  carbonic  acid 
and  other  impurities  ;  —  called  &\so  fritting -fur- 
nace. Francis. 

CAL'CA-RATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished 
with  a  calcar  or  spur,  as  the  flower  of 
larkspur.  Gray. 

CAL-CA'Rp-O-AR-gflL-LA'CEOyS  (-shus),  a.  [L. 
calx,  lime,  and  argilla,  clay.]  Consisting  of 
lime  and  clay,  Thomson. 

CAL-OA'R5-0-S5-LI"CEOyS  (-lish'us),  a.  [L. 
calx,  lime,  and  silex,  silicis,  flint.]  '  Consisting 
of  lime  and  silex.  Thomson. 

CAL-CA'R^-OUS,  a.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  lime,  calca- 
rius ;  It.  calcareo.]  Consisting  of  chalk  or  lime. 

Calcareous   earth,  lime Calcareous   grits,    sandy 

beds  intermixed  with  calcareous  matter,  found  in  the 
middle  subdivision  of  the  oolite  group.  Bewlant  Sf 
Richardson. —  Calcareous  soil,  a  soil  of  which  lime 
forma   a  principal  pan.    Bravde.  —  Calcareims  spar, 

crystallized  carbonate  of  lime.      Urc Calcareous 

tufa,  a  porous  rock  deposited  by  calcareous  waters, 
on  their  exposure  to  air,    Lycll. 

CAL-CA'R5-0US-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
calcareous.  Dr.  All-en. 

CAL-CA-VAL  'LA,  re.  A  superior  kind  of  Lisbon 
wine.  Todd. 

CAL'Cip-AT-ED  [kai'se-at-ed,  S.  K.  Sm. ;  kal'slie- 
at-ed,  W.  P.  Ja.],  a.  [L.  calceatus  ;  calx,  tlie 
heel.]     Fitted  with  shoes  ;  shod.  Johnson. 

cAl'C^-DON,  re.  A  foul  vein,  like  chalcedony,  in 
some  precious  stones.  Buchanan. 

cAl'c^I-do-NY,  re.    See  Chalcedony. 

CAL'C5-I-F0EM,  a.  [L.  calceus,  a  shoe, 
and /b»-m«,  form.]  {Bot.)  Formed  like 
a  little  shoe,  as  the  corolla  of  Calceolaria.  Gray. 

CAL-CE-0-LA'RI-A,  re.  [L.  calceus,  a, shoe.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  herbaceous  or 
shrubby  plants,  most  of  which  bear  yellow  flow- 
ers ;  slipper-wort ;  —  so  named  from  the  shape 
of  the  corolla.  Loudon. 
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cAl'CE§,  )t.  pi.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  lime  or  chalk.] 
{Cliem.)  Products  of  combustion,  especially 
those  obtained  from  the  metals,  which  were 
supposed  by  the  alchemists,  to  be  converted 
into  a  species  of  earth.  —  See  Calx.     Brande. 

CAL-C(P'?E-OUS,  a.  [L.  calx,  lime  or  chalk, 
and  faro,  to  bear.]     Containing  lime.       Smart. 

cAl'CJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  calx,  lime  or  chalk,  and 
forma,  form.]  Being  in  the  form  of  chalk  or 
'lime.  Smart. 

OAL-Oi'NA-BLB,  or  oAl'CJ-NA-BLE  [kill'ae-na- 
bl,  Ja.  K.  R.  CI. ;  kjl-sl'nj-bl,  'Sm.  C. ;  kjl-sln'- 
?-bl,  Wb.'],  a.  That  may  be  calcined.  "Im- 
perfectly oaldndble  in  a  great  fire."  Hill. 

CAL'CI-NATE,  ^.  a.  See  Calcine,    [h.]     Bacon. 

CAL-CJ-NA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  cakination.]  {Chem,.) 

1.  The  process  of  calcining  ;  the  reduction 
of  substances  to  cinder  or  ashes. 

2.  The  separation  of  the  volatile  from  the 
more  fixed  parts  of  a  body  by  heat.         Turner. 

CAL-OIN'A-Tp-RY  [k»I-sin'9-tur-e,  W.  P.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C. ;  katl'siii- j-tiir-e,  S.],  n.  A  vessel  used 
in  calcination.  Johnson. 

CAL-ClNE'  [kiil-sin',  S.W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
kal'sin,  Wb.'\,  V.  a.  [L.  calx,  lime  or  chalk; 
Fr.  calciner.']      [i.  calcined  ;  pp.  calcining, 

CALCINED.] 

1.  {Chem.)  To  expel  all  volatile  ingredi- 
ents from  a  compound  by  heat,  as  water  and 
carbonic  acid  from  carbonate  of  lime  or  lime- 
stone in  the  manufacture  of  lime  ;  to  reduce  to 
powder  or  ashes. 

2.  To  convert  metals  into  calces  or  metallic 
oxides  by  heat ;  to  oxidize.  Ure. 

CAL-CINE',  V.  n.  To  become  a  powder  or  calx,  or 
be  pulverized  by  heat ;  to  become  an  oxide. 

This  crystal  ia  a  pellucid  stone,  ...  in  a  very  strong  heat 
calcining  without  fusion.  Newton, 

C.\L'CITE,  n.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  lime.]  (Mm.)  A 
name  applied  to  a  large  variety  of  compounds 
of  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  as  chalk,  marble, 
Iceland  spar,  &c.  Dana. 

t  CAIj'CI-TRATE,  V.  n.  [L.  calcitro,  caldtratus ; 
calx,  the  heel ;  Fr.  calcitrer."]  To  kick.  Cotgrave. 

CAL-CJ-TRA'TION,  n.    Act  of  kicking.  Ed.  Rev. 

{Chem.)  The  metal- 
Brande. 


CAL'OJ-UM  (kal'she-um),  n. 
lie  base  of  lime. 


CAl-CO-GRAPH'(-CAL, 

raphy. 


Kelating  to  calcog- 
Craig. 

OAL-COG'EA-PHY,  re.  [L.  calx,  lime  or  chalk,  and 
Gr.  Y^'ifti),  to  delineate.]  The  art  of  engraving 
in  chalk.  —  See  Chalcogbapht.  Clarke. 

CAlC-SIn'T^R,  n.  [Ger.  kalk,  lime,  and  siiitem, 
to  drop.]  {Geol.)  A  deposit  froni  springs  hold- 
ing carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  Lyell. 

CAlc'-SPAR,  n.  (Min.)  Calcareous  spar,  or 
crystallized  carbonate  of  lime.  Brande. 

OAlc'-T&PF,  re.  (Chem.)  An  irregular  porous 
deposit  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  formed  from 
the  waters  of  calcareous  springs.  Ure. 

cAl/cy-LA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  computed. 

CAl'CU-LA-EV,  a.  [L.  calculus,  pebble.]  (Med.) 
Kelating  to  the  disease  of  the  stone.        Smart. 

oAl'CU-LA-EY,  re.  A  congeries  of  little  stony 
knots  in  the  pear  and  other  fruits  formed  by 
concretions  of  the  sap.  Crabb. 

cAl'CU-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  calculo,  calculatus  ;  cal- 
culus, a  pebble;  It.  calculare;  Sp.  calcular; 
Fr.  calculer.']  [i.  calculated  ;  pp.  calcu- 
lating,  CALCULATED.] 

1.  To  ascertain  by  computation  ;  to  compute ; 
to  reckon  ;  to  estimate. 

He  calculates  his  expenses.  Jbhnjton. 

2.  To  compute  as  an  astronomer  or  an  astrol- 
oger ;  as,  "  To  calculate  eclipses  or  nativities." 

3.  To  adjust  or  ndapt  to  some  end;  to  fit. 
Eeligion  is,  upon  all  aeeounts,  calculated  fbr  our  benefit. 

Tillot9on. 
CAL'cy-LATE,  v.  n.     To  make  a  computation  ; 
to  cast  accounts.  Shak. 

Calculating  machine,  a  machine  invented  by  Charles 
Babbage,  which  accomplishes  the  addition  of  num- 
bers by  the  movements  of  a  series  of  cylinders. 


Syn. —  Calculate  is  a  more  generic  term  than  com- 
pute, reckon,  or  count.  Calculate,  reckon,  and  count 
respect  mostly  the  future  ;  compute,  the  past.  The 
astronomer,  geometrician,  the  mathematician,  and 
statesman  calculate ;  the  chronologist  computes ;  the 
accountant  reckons.  Calculate  an  eclipse  ;  compute  the 
time  i  compute  or  reckon  the  profit  and  loss  j  count  or 
number  the  minutes  or  the  stars. 

t^^  This  word  is  often  improperly  used  in  the  V.  S., 
in  tlie  sense  of  to  expect,  think,  or  intend ;  as,  "  I 
calculate  to  leave  town  to-raorrow."    Pickering. 

cAl-CU-LA'TION,  re.  1.  The  art,  or  the  act,  of 
reckoning  or  calculating  ;  computation. 

2.  The  result  of  arithmetical  operation ;  a 
reckoning. 

If  then  their  calculation  be  true ;  for  so  they  reckon.  Hooker. 

Whenever  we  speak  of  arithmetic  as  the  science  of  calcu- 
lation, we  in  fact  allude  to  that  rudimental  period  of  the  sci- 
ence of  numbers,  when  pebbles  (calculi)  were  used,  as  now 
amongr  savages  they  often  are,  to  facilitate  the  practice  of 
counting.  7'rench. 

CAl'CU-LA-TIVE,  a.  Belonging  to  calculation. 
"  Habits  of  calculative  dealings."  Burke. 

CAL'CU-LA-TOE,  re.  One  who  calculates;  a  reck- 
oner ;  an  accountant ;  a  computist. 

cAl'CU-LA-TO-EY,  a.  Belonging  to  calculation ; 
calculative.  Sherwood. 

t  CAL'CULE,  n.    Reckoning.  Howell. 

t  cAl'CULE,  v.  u..     To  calculate.  Chaucer. 

CAL-CU-LOSE',  a.  Same  as  Calculous.  Browne. 
cAl'CU-LOUS,  a.     Stony ;  gritty.  Sharp. 

CAL'cy-LUS,  re.  ;  pi.  cAl'cv-lI-     [L.,  a  pebble.'] 

1.  (Med.)  A  morbid  concretion  that  may  form 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  generally  found  in 
the  reservoirs  or  ducts.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Math.)  [Eng.  pi.  calculuses.]  Ameth- 
od  of  computation.  —  See  Differential  Cal- 
culus. Davies. 

oAl'DRON,  re.  [L.  caldarium ;  Old  Fr.  chaul- 
dron ;  !Fr.  chaudron.]    A  boiler  ;  a  large  kettle. 

CA-LECHE'  (kj-lash'),  re.  [Fr.]  A  light,  low- 
wheeled  carriage. —  See  Calash.  Butler. 

CAL-5-DO'NI-AN,  a.  [Caledonia,  the  ancient 
name  of  Scotland.]    (Geog.)    Scottish. 

cAl-¥-D6'N{-an,  re.     (Geog.)  A  Scotchman. 

CAL'5-DON-ITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed 
of  sulphate  of  lead,  carbonate  of  lead,  and  car- 
bonate of  copper.  Dana. 

CAL-e-FA'CIjpNT  (kSl-e-fa'shent),  a.  [L.  calefa- 
ciens.']     Making  warm  or  hot.     [a.]    Mauniier. 


CAl-^-FA'CI? NT,  re. 
lant. 


(Med.)  A  warming  stimu- 
Dunglison. 
CAL-]J-FAC'TION,  re.     [L.  calefactio.'] 

1.  Act  of  heating.  Spenser. 

2.  State  of  being  heated.  Johnson. 

CAL-5-FAc'TIVE,  ot.  That  makes  hot ;  calefac- 
tory,    [u.]  Johnson. 

CAL-5-FAC'TOE,  IV.  A  small  kind  of  stove.  Tozcr. 

CAL-S-FAC'TO-EY,  a.  [L.  calefacio,  calefactus, 
to  make  warm.]  That  makes  hot;  causing 
heat;  calefactive.  Johnson. 


cAl-s-fAo'to-ry,  re. 
monastery. 

I.  re.     [L.  calefio.'] 
[B,.] 

cAL'^-PY,  v.  a.    To  make  warm. 


cAl'5-fy, 
be  heated, 


warmmg-room  in   a 
Ash. 

To  grow  hot ;  to 
Broione. 

[r.]  Bullokar. 
CM'EM-BdURO,  re.  [Fr.,  from  a  German  Count 
named  Kaleiiberg,  who  visited  Paris  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  X.V.,  and  was  famous  for  his 
blunders  in  the  French  language.]  A  witti- 
cism ;  a  pun.  Brande. 

CAl'^N-DAR,  n.  [L.  calendw,  the  first  days  of 
the  Roman  months  ;  calendarium,  an  account 
book;  Fr.  calendier.] 

1.  A  recorded  division  of  time  into  periods 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  civil  life  ;  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  chronological  epochs  of  any 
year ;  a  register  df  the  year ;  an  almanac  ;  an 
ephemeris. 

2.  A  list,  as  of  cases  to  be  tried  in  a  court,  or 
of  bills  in  Congress. 

Calendar  month,  a  solar  month  as  it  stands  in  the 
almanac. 

Syn.  —  The  words  calendar,  almanac,  and  ephemeris 


are  all  used  to  denote  date-books  for  the  current  year. 
Almanac  ia  properly  the  divider  of  time  by  the  year, 
calendar  by  the  month,  and  ephemeris  by  the  day.  A. 
common  almanac  is  an  annual  register,  with  a  calen- 
dar, in  which  the  days  of  the  week  and  month,  relf- 
gious  feasts  and  holidays,  the  tides,  the  variations 
between  true  and  solar  time,  &c.,  are  noted.  An 
ephemeris  is  a  more  minute  chronicle  of  time  than  an 
almanac ;  and  it  describes  the  daily  variations  of  the 
celestial  and  terrestrial  phenomena,  particularly  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation  and  astronomy.  A  nauti- 
cal almanac  has  a  very  complete  astronomical  ejihem- 
eris,  with  a  copious  list  of  astronomical  phenomena 
at  sea;  and  it  is  designed  for  the  use  of  navigation. 

To  enter  in  a  calendar ;  to 
IVhitlock. 


CAL'¥N-DAE,  V.  a. 
register. 

cAl-^n-da'ri-al,  a. 

dar. 


Belonging  to  the  calen- 
Loudon. 

cAl':PN-DER,  »■  a-  [L.  calco,  to  be  hot ;  Sp.  ca- 
lentar;   Port,   calandrar;   Fr.   calandrer.]     [i. 

CALENDERED  ;  pp.  CALENDERING,  CALEN- 
DERED.] To  dress  smooth,  and  glaze  cloth  in 
a  calendar,  or  by  hot  pressing.  Ure. 

CAL'^N-Di^R,  re.  [Dut.  klanderaar  ;  Port,  calan- 
dra;  Fr.  calandre.] 

1.  A  hot  press,  or  machine  for  pressing  and 
smoothing  cloth.  Johnson. 

2.  The  workman  who  manages  the  machine 
for  pressing  cloth ;  a  calendrer.  Cowper. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  begging  dervises ;  — 
so  named  from  their  founder.  Booth. 

CAL'?N-D¥R-5R,  re.  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
calender  cloth ;  calendrer.  Craig. 

CAL'EN-D(;E-ING,  re.  The  last  operation  to 
which  dyed  and  printed  cottons  are  sometimes 
subjected  to  render  the  surface  smooth,  com- 
pact, and  uniform  ;  glazing.  Parnell. 

cAL-^N-DOG'EA-PH^E,  re.  [L.  calendarium,  an 
account  book,  and  Gr.  ypdipw,  to  write.]  A 
maker  of  calendars.  Boyle. 


CAL'jpN-DE^E,  7«. 


The  person  who  calenders. 
[L.  calendts ;   calo,  to  pro- 


CAL'END§,  re.  _  _ 

claim  :  —  "  because  the  commencement  of  the 
month  was  proclaimed  by  the  pontifices."  Wm. 
Smith."]  The  first  day  of  each  month  in  the  an- 
cient Roman  calendar. 

CA-LEJ^' Dn-L4,n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornament- 
al plants;  the  marigold;— -so  named  because 
it  may  be  found  in  flower  during  the  calends  of 
each  month,  or  during  each  month.       Loudon. 

CA-LEN'DD-LlNE,  re.  (Cliem.)  A  mucilaginous 
substance,  or  species  of  gum,  obtained  from  the 
marigold.  Brande. 

cAl'5N-TUEE,  re.  [L.  caleo,  to  be  warm  or  hot ; 
Sp.  calentura,  heat,  fever.]  (Med.)  A  febrile 
delirium  to  which  seamen  are  subject  in  hot 
climates,  and  which  causes  them  to  imagine  the 
sea  to  be  green  fields.  Dunglison. 

CA-LES'C5NCE,  re.  [L.  calesco,  calescen»,  to  grow 
hot.]     Act  of  growing  warm  or  hot.  Boase. 

CAL-?-vANOE',  ,..  (Bot.)  A  vegetable  of  the 
island  of  Savu.  Hawkesworth. 

CALF  (kaf),  re. ;  pi.  calves  (kivz).  [Goth,  kalbo  ; 
A.  S.  cealf,  or  calf;  Ger.  kalb ;  Dut.  kalf;  l3an. 
kalv.] 

1.  The  young  of  the  cow,  or  of  the  red  deer. 

2.  A  stupid  fellow ;  a  dolt.  Drayton. 

3.  [Goth,  calf.]    The  thick  hinder  part  of  the 
leg  below  the  knee.  Suckling. 

CALF'-LICK,  re.     Same  as  Cow-LICK.  Halliwell. 

CALF'-LIKE  (kiit'lik),a.  Resembling  a  calf .  Shak. 

CALF'-SKIn  (kaf  skin),  re.    The  skin  of  a  calf. 

CA'LI,  or  CAL'CI,  re.  The  tenth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  with  a  human 
head  ;  —  still  expected  by  the  Hindoos.  Malcom. 

cAl'I-A-t6uR-WOOD  (-wfld),  re.  A  kind  of  dye- 
wood  which  grows  in  India  on  the  Coromandel 
coast.         "  Ogilvie. 

CAL'I-B^R,  or  CAL'I-BEE  (k&l'e-ber')  [k&l'e-ber, 
W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  R. ;  kj-IS'br,  S.],  re.  [It.  calibro ; 
Fr.  §  Sp.  calibre.] 

1.  (Gunnery.)  The  internal  diameter  or  bore 
of  a  gun,  or  any  piece  of  ordnance. 

2.  The  diameter  of  a  bullet,  or  of  any  round 
substance. 


MIEN,  SlE;    MOVE,   NOR,  s6n  ;   Bi&LL,  BtJE,  RtJLE.  —  9,  p,  9,  g,  soft;   C,  G,  £,  i,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   If.  as  gz.— JHIS,  this. 


CALIBOGUS 

3.  Compass  or  capacity  of  mind.  Burke. 

Xm-  Mr.  Smart  says,  "  In  this  figurative  sense, 
usage  has  not  yet  Anglicized  the  word ;  and  calibre, 
.  tile  original  French  form,  is  generally  used  when  we 
apply  the  word  figuratively  ;  as  in  saving,  '  A  mind 
of  inferior  calibre'"  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  both  Smart 
and  Jamieson  pronounce  it  k?i-le'byr. 

flEg="  "  Mr.  Sheridan  accents  this  word  on  the  second 
syllable,  and  giv6s  the  i  the  sound  of  double  c,  like 
the  French ;  but  Johnson,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Buchanan, 
Perry,  and  Entick  consider  the  word  as  perfectly 
Anglic'.zed,  and  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
as  I  have  done."     fVallcer. 

CAL-I-BO'GUS,  n.  A  beverage  of  rum  and  spruce 
beer.     [Cant  term,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

CAl'jCE  (kal'is),  n.  [L.  calix  ;  Fr.  calice  ;  A.  S. 
calic.']    A  cup.  —  See  Chalice.  Taylor, 

CAL'J-CO,  n. ;  pi.  calicoes.  [Fr.,  from  Calicut, 
in  India.]  A  printed  cotton  cloth  or  fabric, 
coarser  than  muslin  ;  —  originally  applied  to 
white  cotton  cloth  from  India. 

Such  has  been  the  mnnufacturing  progress  of  England, 
that  wc  now  send  our  calicoes  and  musHits  to  India  and  the 
East;  yet  the  words  give  standing  witness  that  we  once  im- 
ported them  thenee,  for  calico  is  from  Calicut,  and  muslin 
from  Mosul.  Trench. 

CAL'J-CO-PEINT'^R, ».  One  Who  prints  calicoes. 

CAL'I-CO-PEINT'ING,  n.  The  art  of  printing 
cotton  cloth,  or  of  impressing  it  with  topical 
dyes.  lire. 

CA-LIC'y-LAE,  a.  [L.  caliculus,  a  small  cup.] 
Formecl  like  a  cup.  Browne. 

t  CAIi'JD,  a.    [L.  calidus.']    Hot ;  fervent.  Bailey. 

t  CA-lId'I-TY,  re.  State  of  being  hot ;  heat. 
"Endure  the  potential  calidity."  Browne. 

OAL'I-DUCT,  n.  [L.  calidus,  hot,  and  duco,  to 
lead.]  A  pipe  or  flue  to  convey  heat.  "  Sub- 
terranean caliducts.'*  Evelyn. 
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CAL-I-GA'TION,  n. 
cloudiness,     [r.] 


[L.  caUgatio,']     Darkness ; 
Browne. 


CA-LI^'I-NOOS,  a.     [L.  caliginosus  ;  caligOj  mist, 
fog.]     Obscure ;  dim.     [r.]  Hallywell. 

t  CA-Lig^'I-NOlTS-Ni3SS,  n.     The  quality  of  being 
caliginous  ;  darkness  ;  obscurity.  Bailey, 

CA-Ll'obf  n.     {L.J  darkness, "] 

1.  {]\Ied.)  A  disease  of  the  eye  causing  ob- 
scurity of  vision  ;  dim-sightedness.         Hoblyn. 

2.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  South  American  but- 
terflies. Ogilvie. 

CAL-j-GRAPH'lC,  a.  See  Calligraphic.  PTar^on. 

CA-LIG'RA-PHIST,  n.    See  Calligraphist. 

CA-LIG'RA-PHY,  n.    See  Calligraphy. 

CAL-J-PASH  ,  /  yj^    Terms  of  cookery  in  dressing 
CAL-I-PEE',     )  a  turtle.  —  See  Callipash,  and 
Callipee. 

fCAL'I-P^R,  n.    Same  as  Caliber. 

CAL'I-P^R^,  or  CAL'I-PJ^R  COM'- 
PASS-^^,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  com- 
passes for  measuring  the  caliber  or 
diameter  of  cylinders  and  balls :  — 
written  also  caliber  compasses. 

Brando. 

CA'LJPH,  n,     [Ar.  Ickalifah,  to   suc- 
ceed.]    A  successor  or  vicar  ;  a  title 
assumed  by  the  successors  of  Mahomet  among 
the  Saracens.  '" 


Brande. 


CAL'IPH-ATE,  n.  The  office,  dignity,  or  govern- 
ment of  a  caliph.  **  The  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  caliphate.^*  Harris. 

CA'LTPH-ShIp,  n.  The  office  of  the  caliph ;  the 
caliphate.  Todd. 

CA-LIP'PtO,  a.  Noting  a  period  of  seventy-six 
years  ;  as,  "  The  calippic  period  '* ;  —  so  named 
from  Calippus,  a  Grecian  astronomer.       Crabb. 

CAL-IS-THEN'IC,  a.  [Gr.  KaXd?,  beautiful,  and 
(rdfi'os,  strength.]  Relating  to  exercises  for  bod- 
ily strength  or  symmetry.  Combe. 

CAL-IS-THEN'JCS,  n.  pi.  Exercise  for  health, 
strength,  or  elegance.  Combe. 

CAL'l-VJpR,  n,     [Corrupted  from  caliber.']     1.  A 

hand-gim  ;  a  large  pistol ;  a  harquebuse.    Shak. 

2.  A  kind  of  light  matchlock.         Stocqueler. 


CA'LIX  [ka'Uks,  P.  K,  Wb.  Rees  \  kai'iks,  E. 
(Sm.],  n.     [L.]     A  cup.  —  See  Calyx. 

CALK  (kSiwk),  v.  a.  \ Skinner  suggests  Fr.  calagCy 
tow ;  — MinsheUy  L.  calx,  lime,  trom  its  use  as  a 
cement ;  —  Wedgwood,  L.  calco,  to  tread,  or  Pro- 
ven9al  calca,  or  calqua,  a  tent  of  lint. — M.  kalk,] 

\i.   CALKED  ;  pp,   CALKING,  CALKEB.] 

1,  To  stop  or  stuff  the  seams  or  openings,  be- 
tween the  planks  of  a  ship,  with  oakum  and  tar. 

2.  [L.  calco,  to  tread ;  calx,  the  heel.]  To 
roughen  or  sharpen  a  horse's  shoe  to  prevent 
his  slipping.  Palmer. 

CALK,  V.  a.  [L.  calx,  lime  or  chalk.]  To  cover 
with  chalk  or  black-lead  the  back  of  a  picture, 
so  that  it  may  be  copied  upon  paper  placed  un- 
der it  by  tracing  the  outlines  with  a  blunt  point 
or  style.  Smart. 

cAlk'^R  (kSLw'ker),  n.     1.  One  who  calks  a  ship. 
2.  A  part  of  a  horse-shoe  made  prominent  to 
secure  the  horse  from  falling :  —  written  also 
calkin^  canker,  cawkin,  cawker,  and  co7'k. 

Farm.  E^icy. 
CAL'KIN  (Ical'kin  or  k&.w'kin)    [kai'kjn,  Ja.  K.; 
kai'kin,  vulgarly  k9.vv'kin,  Stn.],  n.    [L.  calco,  to 
tread  ;  ca^j;,  the  heel ;  "M..  kalkin.']    A  part  prom- 
inent from  a  horse-shoe  ;  calker.  —  SccCalker. 

C7^abb, 

CALK'fNG  (kawk'ing),  n.  1.  {Ship-building.)  The 
driving  of  oakum  or  other  matter  into  the  seams 
of  the  planks,  to  prevent  leaking.  Craig. 

2.  (.ArcA.)  The  mode  of  fixing  the  tie-beams 
of  a  roof,  or  the  binding-joists  of  a  floor  down 
the  wall-plates.  Ogilvie. 

3.  (Paint.)  A  method  of  transferring  a  print 
or  design  by  covering  the  back  of  it  with  black- 
lead,  or  with  some  kind  of  chalk,  laying  it  upon 
a  sheet  of  clean  paper,  and  then  tracing  the 
outlines  with  a  hard  point.  Francis. 

cAlK'ING-IR'ON  (kawk'ing-i'urn),  re.  A  chisel 
used  in  calking  a  ship.  Dryden. 

cAlL,  v.  a.  [Gr.  KaXiw  ;  L.  calo. — Dut.  kallen  ; 
'DaL.n.kalde.']  \i.  called  ;  pp.  calling,  called.] 

1.  To  name  ;  to  denominate  ;  to  style. 

And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
night.  Gen.  i.  v. 

2.  To  invite,  as  to  an  entertainment. 

When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy 
friends, . . .  but . . .  call  the  poor.  Luke  xiv.  12, 13. 

3.  To  summon  to  meet ;  to  convoke. 

Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  Parliament.  ShaJc. 

4.  To  summon  into  one's  presence  ;  to  ask, 
request,  or  command  to  come  ;  as,  *'  To  call  a 
servant "  ;  "  To  call  a  physician." 

5.  To  invite,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

6.  To  appoint  or  designate  by  authority. 

Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  apostle. 

Horn.  i.  1. 

7.  To  appeal  to  ;  to  invoke. 

I  call  God  for  a  record  upon  my  eoul.  2  Cor.  i.  23. 

8.  To  Utter  aloud  ;  to  proclaim. 

Nor  parish-clerk,  who  calls  the  psalm  so  clear.  Gay, 

To  call  back,  to  revoke. —  To  call  for,  to  demand, 
to  request. —  To  call  forth,  to  bring  into  view  or  into 
action. —  To  call  in,  to  resume,  as  money  lent;  to 
collect,  as  money  due  :  —  to  summon  together,  as  scat- 
tered military  forces.  "  Call  in  the  powers,  good 
cousin."  Skak.  To  appeal  to  for  assistance;  as,  "  To 
call  in  the  police." —  To  call  over,  to  recite  or  read 
aloud,  as  a  list  or  roll. —  To  call  out.,  to  challenge. — 
To  call  to  account,  to  summon  to  render  an  account.  — 
To  call  together,  to  convoke;  to  convene. —  To  call 
to  mind,  to  recollect ;  to  remember.  —  To  call  up,  to 
bring  to  notice  for  discussion  or  action  ;  as,  '*  To  call 
up  a  subject  in  a  legislative  assembly":  —  to  bring 
to  recollection ;  as,  "  To  call  up  an  idea  in  the  mind." 

Syn. —  CalUox  calling,  is  generic,  and  is  applied 
to  all  ranks,  superiors,  equals,  or  inferiors,  —  to  one 
or  to  many ;  inviting  is  an  act  of  courtesy ;  bidding, 
summoning,  and  convoking^  all  imply  authority,  and 
convoking  is  applied  to  many.  Call  for  a  person  or 
an  acquaintance  ;  call  a  meeting ;  call  for  a  ser- 
vant, and  bid  him  come  ;  summon  a  witness  ;  convoke 
an  assembly.  — JVame  a  person  ;  call  him  by  his  name. 
There  was  a  Iting  of  Judea,  named  Herod,  improperly 
called  the  Great. 

Syn.  —  See  ISTame. 
cAll,  v.  n.     1.  To  cry  out ;  to  speak  loud. 

Then  call  thou,  and  I  will  answer.  Job  xiii.  22. 

2.  To  stop  without  intention  of  staying ;  to 
make  a  short  visit ;  as,  '*  To  call  on  a  friend." 

To  call  on,  to  solicit  for  a  favor  or  a  debt.  "  What 
need  I  be  so  forward  with  him  that  calls  not  on  me  ? " 


CALLIOPE 

Sliak.  —  To  call  upon,  to  implore,  to  pray  to.     "  Call 
upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble."  Pa.  I.  15. 

cAll,  re.    1.  A  vocal  address  of  summons  or  of 
invitation. 

But  Death  comes  not  at  call;  Justice  divine 

Blends  not  her  slowest  jiace  for  prayers  or  cries.     Milton. 

2.  Requisition  ;  demand ;  claim. 
Dependence  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity.   Addison. 

3.  Divine  vocation ;  summons  by  a  supernat- 
ural impulse. 


Those  who  lo  empire  by  dark  paths  aspire 
Still  plead  a  call  to  what  they  most  dcsn'e. 


Driiden. 


St.  Paul  himself  believed  he  had  a  call  to  it,  wlien  he  per- 
secuted the  Christians.  Locke. 

4.  A  short  visit ;  as,  "  A  friendly  call." 

5.  The  cry  of  a  bird  to  its  mate  or  its  young. 

6.  An  instrument  to  call  birds,  or  sailors. 

7.  t  Calling  ;  vocation  ;  employment. 

Still  cheerful,  ever  constant  to  his  call.  Dryden. 

8.  {Parliamentary  Language^.)  A  esSxag  oyer: 
of  the  names  to  ascertain  what  members  are 
absent,  or  for  other  purposes. 

0.  (iSccl.)  An  invitation  to  become  a  pastor. 

CAL'LA,  n.  [L.  ealla,  or  calm.'\  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  perennial  herbs  of  the  Arum  family.     Gray. 

CAl^LJE-A-TI'^TJE,  n. pi. 
(Ortiith.)  A  sub-family 
of  conirostral  birds  of^ 
the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Corvidce ;  tree- 
crows.  Gray. 

CALL'-BIED,  n.  A  bird  taught  to  allure  others 
into  a  snare,  as  the  goldfinch,  &c.      Goldsmith. 

CAll'— BOY,  n.  A  boy  in  a  theatre  who  calls  the 
actors  ;  —  also  a  boy  who  repeats  the  captain's 
orders  on  board  a  steamer.  Clarke. 

cALL'f/R,  n.     One  who  calls.  Sherwood. 

CAL'L^IT,  m.     A  trull;  a  drab:— a  scold.     Shak. 

t  CAL'Lf  T,  V.  n.     To  rail ;  to  scold.    Brathwait. 

CJl-LI-A-JVAS' SA,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ka?.>.tdvairm, 
one  of  the  Nereids.]  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  ma- 
crourous  decapod  crustaceans.  Fare  Der  Hoeven, 

cAl'LJ-CO,  re.    See  Calico.  Todd. 


Temnurus  amensis 


CAL' 
shrewd, 


I  a.     Relating  to   callig- 
)  raphy.  Coleridge. 


LJD,  a.     [L.  callidm.']    Hardened  in  craft ; 
■ewd.     [r.]  Smart. 

CAL-LID'!-TY,  re.     [L.  calliditas.]     Shrewdness  ; 
craftiness ;  discernment.  *      Cockeram. 

tCAL'LjD-NESS,  re.  Shrewdness  ;  callidity.  Ash. 

CAL-LIG'RA-PH^R,   re.      One    skilled   in  callig- 
raphy, or  iine  penmanship.  Hallam. 

CAL-LI-GRAPH'IC, 
CAL-LI-GEAPH'I-CAL,  >  raphy. 
CAL-LIG'RA-PHIST, /I.    A  calligrapher.   F.Mag. 

CAL-LIG'RA-PHY,    re.       [Gr.    Ka?.?.:yfiaipta  ;    Ka?.«s, 
beautiful,  and  ypdtfiw,  to  write.] 

1.  The  art  of  beautiful  writing ;  fine  penman- 
ship. "  My  calligraphy,  a  fair  hand."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Belles-lettres,     [k.]  R.  Park. 

CAL-LI-MAN'C6,  re.    [Sp.  calimaco,  or  calamaco.^ 
A  woollen  stuff.  —  See  Calamanco.    W.  Ency. 

CALL'ING,  re.     1.  Act  of  one  who  calls. 

2.  Vocation  ;  profession  ;  trade  ;  occupation  ; 
business ;  employment.  South. 

3.  A  class  of  persons  united  by  the  same  em- 
ployment. 

It  may  be  a  caution  not  to  impose  celibacy  on  whole  call- 
intlB.  Hammond. 

4.  Divine  vocation,  call,  or  invitation. 

It  is  our  vocation,  our  callinp;  and  1-Ie  who  called  us  to  it 
will  fit  us  for  it,  and  strengthen  ua  in  it.  Trench. 

5.  Appellation  ;  title. 

I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son. 

His  youngest  son.  and  would  not  change  that  calling 

To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederic.  Slinl: 

Syn.  —  See  Business. 
CAL-LI-6j\r'r-J\lifS,n.     [L.,from  Gr.  (cp^liis,  beau- 
tiful, and  ompa,  a  name.]     (7cA.)  A  genus  of 
beautiful  spiny-finned  fishes.  Brande. 

CAL-Ll'O-PJS,  re.     [L.,  from  Gr.  KaXXcdnti ;  xaXds, 
beautiful,  and  /t^,  dnd^,  a  voice.] 

1.  (Myth.)  The  Muse  who  presided  over  elo- 
quence and  epic  poetry. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Hind 
in  1852.  hovering. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  PAR,  fAst,  fAll  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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calve.s-s:nout 


3.  {Mus.)  A  musical  instrument  of  recent  in- 
vention, consisting  of  a.  series  of  pipes,  having 
keys,  and  operated  on  by  steam  instead  of  air. 

CAl-LI-P^'DI-j1,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KaX7.hm6m; 
Ka>.6s,  beautiful,  and  iraij,  naiSii,  a  child.]  A 
beautiful  offspring  or  progeny.  Smart. 

CAL-LJ-PASH',  n.  {Cookery.)  The  gelatinous 
substance,  of  a  duU  greenish  tinge,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  upper  shield  of  a  turtle.  W.  Ency. 

CAL-Ll-PEE',  n.  (Cookery.)  The  gelatinous 
substance,  of  a  light  yellowish  color,  which  be- 
longs to  the  lower  shield  of  a  turtle.     W.  Ency. 

CA1,'LI-P^R§,  n.    See  Calipees.  Moxon. 

CJl-LI-SJu'RUS,  n.  [Gr.  xaUs,  beautiful,  and 
iraiipoV,  a  lizard.]  (Zolil.)  A  genus  of  great- 
bellied  lizards  allied  to  Iguana.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

CAL-HS-THEN'JCS,  ■«.  See  Calisthenics.  Boag. 

CAl' LI-TRIXi  n.  [Low  L. ;  L.  pi.  callitriches,  a 
kind  of  monkey  in  Ethiopia ;  Gr.  KaXXiOpt^, 
KaXliTpi')(0!,  fair-haired.]  {ZoDl.)  A  species  of 
green  monkey.  Goldsmith. 

CAL-LOG'K  A-PHY,  n.  See  CALLIGRAPHY.  JSii.iJcj). 

cAL'LOSE,  re.     [L.  calhsus.'\     {Bot.)  ^Furnished 

with  callosities ;  hardened.  Gray. 

CAL-LOS'!-TY,  re.     [L.  callositas;  Fr.  callositi.'] 

I.(j1'/e«f.)  A  hard  swelling, without  pain.Hoo^er. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  thickened  spot.  Gray. 

CAL'LOT,  n.  [Fr.  calotte.']  A  cap  ;  a  covering 
for  the  head  in  Barbary.  Th.  Campbell. 

CAL-Lp-TEEH'N]Cg,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  Ka}.6i,  beautiful, 
and  TE^vrif  an  art.]     The  fine  arts.        R.  Park. 

cAL'LOUS,  re.  [L.  callosus ;.  calluSf  a  hard  skin  ; 
It.  §  Sp.  calloso  ;  Fr.  calleux.']  ' 

1.  Indurated ;  hardened ;  —  applied,  in  sur- 
gery, to  parts  that  are  morbidly  hard,  and  in 
botany,  to  seeds  which  are  hard.  Hooper. 

2.  Insensible  ;  unfeeling  ;  apathetic. 

Fattened  in  vice,  so  callous  and  so  gross.  Dryden. 

It  is  an  immense  blessing  to  be  perfectly  caUous  to  ridi- 
cule. Br.  Ainwld, 

Syn.  —  See  Hard. 

cAl'LOUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  callous  manner. 

cAl'LOUS-NESS,  re.  1.  Hardness,  as  of  the  flesh. 
"A  callousness  of  his  feet."  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Insensibility.  "  A  callousness  and  numb- 
ness of  soul."  Bentley, 

CAL'LOW  (kSl'Io),  re.  [L.  calvus,  bald;  A.  S. 
calo,  bald.]     Unfledged ;  naked.  Milton. 

cJL'LU-J\r.a,  n.  [Gr. /caMfou,  to  adorn.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants  ;  common  heath.  Dimglison.' 

CAl'LUS,  re.     [L.,  hardiiess.\     {Med.)  1.  Indura- 
tion of  any  fleshy  part  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 
2.  The  matter  which  unites  the  divided  ends 
of  broken  bones.     It  is  a  secretion  of  new  bony 
matter.  Dunglison. 

CALM  (kim),  u,.  [It.  §  Sp.  calmo  ;  Fr.  calme; 
Dut.  halm,.'] 

1.  Quiet ;  serene  ;  tranquil ;  placid ;  not 
stormy  ;  —  applied  to  the  elements  or  to  the 
passions. 

2.  Unruffled;  undisturbed;  composed;  se- 
date ;  as,  "A  person  calm  in  temper  or  manner." 

Syn.  —  Calm,  tranquil,  serene,  and  quiet  are  applied 
to  the  elements,  the  outward  manner,  or  the  state  of 
the  mind ;  placid  and  sedate,  to  the  temper,  disposi- 
tion, or  deportment.  Calm  weather  ;  calm  state  ; 
traiujuil  sea ;  traivjuil  or  undisturbed  feelings  j  serene 
sky  ;  quiet  state  or  disposition ;  placid  or  unruffled 
temper ;  sedale  deportment ;  composed  thoughts. 

CALM  (kam),  re.  Freedom  from  agitation  ;  seren- 
ity ;  quiet ;  repose ;  peace. 

Great  and  strange  calms  usually  portend  the  most  violent 
''""■nis.  ^„tli. 

Syn.  — See  Peace. 

CALM  (kirn),  v.  a.     \i.  CALMED  ;  pp.  CALMING, 

CALMED.] 

1.  To  free  from  motion  or  agitation  ;  to  still. 

Neptune  we  find  busy  to  calm  the  tempest  raised  by  JEo- 
'"s-  Drydai. 

2.  To  make  quiet ;  to  free  from  uneasiness  ; 
to  tranquillize  ;  to  appease ;  to  assuage ;  to 
soothe  ;  to  pacify  ;  as,  "  To  calm  the  passions." 

CALM'-BEoWED  (kam'briiwd),  a.  Having  a  tran- 
quil or  calm  mien.  Craig. 


CALM'^R  (kim'er),  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
calms..  "A  creamer  of  unquiet  thoughts."  Walton. 

CALM'LY  (kam'Ie),  ad.    1.  Without  storms  ;  with- 
out violence  ;  serenely. 
2.  Without  passion  ;  quietly. 

CALM'N:5SS  (kini'nes),  re.  1.  Quality  of  being 
calm  ;  quietness  ;  tranquillity  ;  serenity,  as  of 
the  air  or  the  elements. 

2.  Freedom  from  passion  ;  mildness  ;  sedate- 
ness  ;  as,  "  Calmness  of  demeanor." 

CALM'Y  (kara'e),  u,.    Calm,    [n.]  Pope. 

CAL-0-DEJf' DRUM,n.  [Gr. /tuAiis,  beautiful,  and 
f)ev^pov,  a  tree.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  beautiful 
trees  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Loudon. 

CA-L6g'EA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  Ka).6s,  beautiful,  and 
ypd^w,  to  write'.]  Beautiful  penmanship.  —  See 
Calligbaphy.  Craig. 

CAL'0-MEL,  re.  [Gr.  Ka).6s,  fair,  and  iiiJ.as,  black.] 
{Chem.)  ■  A  compound  of  one  equivalent  of 
chlorine  and  two  equivalents  of  mercury ;  sub- 
chloride  of  mercury  ;  —  called  also  chloride  of 
mercury,  protochloride  of  mercury,  dichloride 
of  mercury,  and  submunate  if  mercury.  It  is 
much  used  in  medicine,  and  differs  in  composi- 
tion from  the  violent  poison,  corrosive  sublimate, 
—  which  is  also  called  by  recent  writers  chloride 
of  mercury,  —  only  in  containing  an  additional 
equivalent  of  mercury.  Regnault. 

flST"  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
phenomena  attending  its  preparation.  A  black  mix- 
ture was  first  formed  by  rubbing  mercury  with  corro- 
sive sublimate.  To  this  heat  was  applied,  and  cal- 
omel was  sublimed  in  the  form  of  a  white  or  fair 
powder.    Brande. 

CAl-O-PHYL'LUM,  re.  [Gr.  koUc,  beautiful,  and 
0iiXXov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
trees  which  have  large  beautifully-veined  leaves 
and  white  flowers.  Loudon. 

CA-LOR'JO  [kj-IBr'ik,  K.  R.  Wb.  Maunder;  kj- 
i'o'rjk,  Sm.J,  re.  [L.  cahr,  heat.]  {Chem.)  A 
technical  term  once  extensively  used  to  denote 
the  cause  of  the  sensation  and  other  phenome- 
na of  heat,  but  now  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
pensed with.  By  some  philosophers  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  material  substance,  and  by  others, 
including  many  very  eminent  men  of  science, 
as  consisting  in  molecular  motions.  Nichol. 
Syn. —  Caloric  produces  the  sensation  of  heatj 
lieat  is  the  sensation  itself. 

CA-LOR'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  caloric  or  heat ;  as, 
"  A  caloric  engine." 

CAL-O-RI-FA'CI^NT,  re.  1;L.  calor,  heat,  and 
facio,  faciens,  to  make.]  Able  to  produce  heat ; 
relating  to  the  production  of  heat.    Dunglison. 

CAL-0-rIp'!-ANT,  re.  [L.  calor,  heat,  and /recto, 
to  make.]    Producing  heat.  Thompson. 

CAL-O-RIF'IC,  re.  [L.  calorifcus.']  Making  hot; 
heating  ;  as,  **  Calorific  rays." 

CA-LOR-l-FI-CA'TION,  re.  {Med.)  The  function 
of  producing  animal  heat.  Dunglison. 

CAL-0-RIM'5-T5R,  re.  [L.  calor,  heat,  and  Gr. 
jierpov,  a  measure.]  {Chem.)  An  instrument  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  a  body 
in  cooling,  from  the  quantity  of  ice  it  melts  ;  — 
invented  by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace.         Henry. 

CAL-0-RI-M6'T0R,  re.  [L.  calor,  heat,  and  jnoMO, 
motus,  to  move.]  A  form  of  the  voltaic  appa- 
ratus, composed  of  one  pair  of  plates,  of  great 
extent  of  surface,  and  capable  of  producing 
very  great  heat.  Brande. 

CAl-O-SO'MA,  re.  [Gr.  xnXo;,  beautiful,  and  adim, 
a  bo'dy.]  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  coleopter- 
ous insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Carabidm, 
or  gi-ound  beetles.  Harris. 

CA-LOTTE'  (kHBt'),  re.  [Fr.]  1.  A  cap  or  coif 
formerly  worn  by  French  ecclesiastics. 5.Jb»tson. 

2.  The  back  plate  of  a  sword  handle. 

3.  The  cap  of  a  pistol. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  concavity  in  the  form  of  a  cap 
or  niche  to  diminish  the  height  of  a  cabinet, 
alcove,  &c.,  when  it  would  be  too  high  as  com- 
pared with  its  width.  Francis. 

cAl'P-TYPE,  re.  [Gr.  KnXi;,  beautiful,  and  r6™f, 
a  type.]  The  art  of  fixing  images  of  the  cam- 
era-obscura,  by  the  action  of  light  on  nitrate  of 


silver  ;  a  kind  of  photography  ;  —  invented  by 
Talbot,  and  called  also  talhotype.  Ed.  Rev. 

CA-L0Y'5R  [k?-lbi'er,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Crabb,  Ash  ; 
kal'o-er,  Todd,]  re.  One  of  a  sect  of  monks  of 
the  "Greek  church. 

How  name  ye  you  lone  Calotierl 

His  features  I  nave  scanned  before 

In  mine  own  land;  't  ia  many  a  year.  Bllron. 

CALP,  re.  {Min.)  A  substance,  intermediate  be- 
tween cornpact  limestone  and  marl ;  an  impure 
limestorie  of  the  palaeozoic  rocks.     Cleaveland. 

cALau'JNG  (klwk'-),  n.    See  Calking.    Weale. 

CAl'THjI,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  M.aBoi,  a  basket.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  ranunculaceous  plants ; 
marsh  marigold  ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  the 
form  of  the  corolla.  Loudon. 

oAl'THROP,  n.    Same  as  Calteop.         Blount. 

cAl'TrAp,  re.    Same  as  Calteop.  Fairholt. 

CAl'TROP,  re.  [A.S.  coHrccppe ;  Fr.  chausse-trape^ 

1.  {Bot:)  A  kind  of  thistle.  Miller. 

2.  {Mil.)  An  instrument  with  four  spikes,  to 
put  on  the  ground  for  wounding  the  feet  of 
horses,  and  to  obstruct  the  progi'ess  of  an  enemy. 

cAl'TROPS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  Tri- 
bulus.  Louden. 

CA-LUM'BA,  re.  {Med.)  The  root  of  the  Meri- 
spermum  palmatum,  intensely  bitter,  and  val- 
uable as  a  tonic  ;  — called  also  ealomba,  colum- 
ba,  and  Colombo.  Dunglison. 

CAl'U-MET,  re.  A  large  Indian  pipe  for  smoking 
tobacco  ;  —  used  also  as  an  emblem  of  peace. 

/I®- Tins  word  is  probably  of  Indian  origin.  It 
was  noticed  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto  in  1470. 

C  A-LCM'N J- ATE,  V.  re.  [L.  calumnior,  calumnia- 
tus;  It.  calumniare ;  Sp.cahctnniar;'FT.calum- 
nier.]  [i.  calumniated  ;  pp.  calcmniating, 
calumniated.]  To  accuse  falsely  ;  to  slander ; 
to  asperse  ;  to  vilify ;  to  traduce  ;  to  defame. 
Syn.  —  See  Asperse. 

CA-LUM'N{-ATE,  V.  re.  To  accuse  falsely.  "  Cre- 
ated only  to  calumniate."  Shak. 

CA-LUM-NJ-A'TION,  re.  Act  of  calumniating; 
false  accusation ;  slander.  "The  heat  of  con- 
troversy and  calumniation."  Warton. 

CA-LUM'NJ-.A-TOR,  re.     One  who  calumniates. 

Syn.  —  See  Slanderer. 
CA-LUM'NI-A-TO-RY,  re.  Calumnious.  Montagu. 

CA-I.UM'NI-OUS,  re.  Partaking  of  calumny  ;  slan- 
derous ;  abusive  ;  detracting. 

Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumniovs  strokes.         Shak. 

CA-LUM'NJ-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  slanderous  man- 
ner ;  slanderously.  Montagu-. 

CA-LUM'NI-Oys-NESS,  n.     Slanderous  accusa- 
tion. Bp.  Morton. 
CAL'UM-NY,  re.  [L.  §  It.  calumnia  ;  Fr.  cdlomnie.'] 
A  false  accusation  maliciously  made  ;    abuse ; 
slander  ;  defamation  ;  detraction  ;  aspersion. 
Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow, 
Thou  Shalt  not  escape  calunmy.  Shak. 

Back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.  Sliak. 

Syn.  —  See  Slander. 

CAL'VA-RY,  re.     [L.  calvaria,  a  skull.] 

1.  The  place  where  Christ  was  crucified ;  — 
so  called  from  its  skull-like  form.  Calmet. 

2.  In  Catholic  countries,  a  small  chapel  in 
which  is  represented  the  various  scenes  of 
Christ's  passion  and  his  crucifixion ;  —  some- 
times erected  on  a  hill,  and  sometimes  placed 
on  the  exterior  of  churches.  Fairholt. 

3.  {Her.)  A  cross  set  upon  steps.  Craig. 

CALVE  (kiiv),  V.  re.  [A.  S.  calfian;  Dut.  kalven; 
Ger.  kalben ;  Dan.  halve.]  [i.  calved  ;  pp. 
calving,  calved.] 

1.  To  bring  forth  a  calf ;  —  spoken  of  a  cow. 

2.  To  bring  forth  young. 

The  grassy  clods  now  calved.  Milton. 

t  CALV'fR  (kiv'er'),  V.  re.  To  cut  in  slices,  as  fish. 
"Pheasants,  calvered  salmons."         B.  Jonson. 

t  CALV'ER  fkav'er),  V.  re. 
and  not  fall  to  pieces. 

CALVES-SNOUT  (kivz-sniiut),  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant ; 
snap-dragon ;  toad-flax  ;  Antirrhinum.     Crabb. 


To  shrink  by  cutting. 
Cotton. 


m}en,  SIR 


MOVE,  NOR,   SON  ; 
25 


BULL,   Biil!,  RtJLE. - 


■?'  <?>  ?>  t)  soft;   C.  6)  S.  i>  hard;   ^  as  z ;   3f  res  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 
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CJir^VlLLF. '  (k?l-vll'),  n.  [Fr.]    A  sort  of  apple. 

CAl'VIN-ISJM,  n.  (Eccl  Hist.)  The  doctrine  or 
system  of  John  Calvin  ;  —  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing five  points,  viz. :  predestination,  particu- 
lar redemption,  total  depravity,  effectual  calling;, 
and  the  certain  perseverance  of  the  saints.  Eden. 

cAl' VIN-IST,  -K.    One  who  adheres  to  Calvinism. 

CAL-VIN-IS'TjC,         ?  „_     Relating  or  adhering 
CAL-VIN-IS'T}-CAL,  )  to,  or  being  in  accordance 
with,  Calvin  or  Calvinism. 

CAIj'VIN-IZE,  v.  li.  To  conform  to  Calvin  or  to 
Calvinism.  Southey. 

CALVISH  (kiv'ish),  a.    Like  a  calf.        Sheldon. 


tCAL'VI-TY,    n. 
Baldness. 


[L,   calvities ;    Fr.    calvitie.'] 
Cockeram. 


CJiLX  (k&lks),  re. ;  pi.  L.  calces  ;  Eng.  calxes. 
[L.,  lime  or  chalk.']  (Chem.)  The  fixed,  friable 
residue  of  substances  which  have  undergone 
combustion,  as  metallic  oxides,  —  or  which  have 
undergone  calcination,  as  lime,  and  thereby 
lost  all  their  volatile  parts.  Vre. 

CAl-Y-CAN'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  Knlv^,  a  flower-cup,  and 
av8oi,  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  small  decid- 
uous shrubs  of  North  America,  with  chocolate- 
colored  blossoms  ;  Carolina  allspice.     Loudon. 

CA-LYC'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  calyx,  a  cup,  and/oi-ma, 
iform.J     Having  the  form  of  a  calyx.  Crabb. 

cAL-Y-CI'NAL,  I  a.     (Bot.)  Relating  to,  or  like, 
CAL'Y-CINE,       )  a  calyx.  Loudon. 

CAIi'y-CLE  (k&l'e-kl),  n.  [L.  calyculus,  dim.  of 
calyx,  a  cup.]  (Bot.)  An  outer  calyx ;  an  exte- 
rior rank  of  bracts  often  found  at  the  base  of 
the  involucre  of  compound  flowers.       Lindley. 

CAL'Y-CLED  (kal'e-kia),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  bracts 
so  placed  as  to  resemble  an  additional  calyx ; 
calyculate.  Craig. 

CA-LYC'U-LATE,  )  a.  (Bot.)  Having  ^ 
CA-LYC'y-LAT-^D,  )  a  calycle.  P.  Cyc.  ig 
C4-LYC'  U-Liys,  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  calycle. 

CA-LYM'e-Nf  [kill'e-men,  Sm.],n.  [Gr. 

KtKa?.vfi[iifog,  covered,  KfiAuirroj,  to  cover.]  (Pal.)  A 

genus  of  trilobites,  or  fossil  crustaceans.  Brande. 
CAl/Y-ON,   n.      Flint    or   pebble-stone   used  in 

building  walls,  &c.  Weale. 

CA-LYP'SO,  re.     (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 

by  Luther  in  1858.  Lovering. 

CA-LYP  T^R,  )  jj_  \(jT.  Ka?.{jTTT(in,a  covering;      ^ 

CA-LYP'TRA,  S  L.   calyptra.]     (Bot.)   The  ^ 

membranous  hood  or  covering  of  the  cap-  Mm 

sulc  of  a  moss.  Gray.  ^^ 

CA-LYP'TRI-FORM,  a.  [L.  calyptra,  a  covering, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  ca- 
lyptra. Smith. 

CA'LYX  [ka'ljks,  P.  K.  Wb.  Rees;  kal'iks,  E. 
Sire.],  n. ;  pi.  L.  c^l'x-ce^;  Eng.  cALi'yx-e?. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  kiUu!,.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  flower-cup  ;  the  outer  covering, 
or  leaves  of  a  flower.  Gray. 

2.  The  shell  of  a  shell-fish.  Leverett. 

3.  pi.  (Anat.)  Small  membranous,  cup-like 
canals,  which  surround  the  papillee  of  the  kid- 
n  ey.  Dunglison, 

t  CAL-z66n^',  n.  pi.  [Sp.  cahones,  breeches, 
small  clothes.]     Drawers.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

cAai,  h.  1.  (Mech.)  The  projecting 
part  of  an  eccentric  wheel,  or  a 
curved  plate  fixed  upon  a  revolving 
shaft  to  produce  an  alternating 
motion  in  machinery.  Francis. 

2.  A  mound  of  earth.     [Provin- 
cial.] Farm.  Ency. 

CA-MA'IeCI  (kj-ma'yo))  n.     [Fr.  camaJeu.'] 

1.  A  sort  of  onyx  variegated  in  its  strata  :  — 
now  written  cameo.  —  See  Cameo.        Darwin. 

2.  (Paint.)  A  painting  with  a  single  color,  va- 
ried only  by  the  eff'ect  of  light  and  shade. FraVAoK. 

CA-MAIL',  re.     [Fr.]    1.  A  purple  ornament  worn 

by  a  bishop  over  his  rochet.  Crabb. 

2.  A  guard  for  the  throat  of  chain-mail,  worn 

by  knights  in  the  14th  century.  Fairholt. 

cAm-4-R1L  'la,  re.    [Sp.,  a  small  room.]    (Poli- 


tics.) A  secret  cabinet,  not  publicly  recognized ; 
a  power  behind  the  throne  ;  a  clique.        Styles. 
CAM-BAYES',  n.  pi.    Cotton  cloths  made  at  Ben- 
gal and  other  places  in  India.  Crabb. 

CAM'BgR,  re.  [Fr.  cambrer,  to  arch.]  (Arch.) 
The  convexity  of  the  upper  side  of  a  beam ;  an 
arch  on  a  beam.  Weale. 

Camber-window,  a  window  arched  above. 

cAm'BER-ING.  a.  (Naut.)  Arched ;  bending  ;  — 
applied  to  the  deck  when  higher  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  ends.  Weale. 

cAm'BI-AL,  a.  [See  Cambist.]  Relating  to 
cambistry,  or  exchanges  of  money.      R.  Park. 

OAM'BING-OU'tANG,  n.  (ZoOl.)  A  species  of 
antelope,  inhabiting  the  hillv  forests  of  Suma- 
tra. "  P.  Cyc. 

CAM'BIST,  m.  [It.  cambista;  Fr.  camUste;  L. 
cambio,  to  exchange.]  A  person  skilled  in  ex- 
changes of  money.  ■        Kelley. 

cAm'BIS-TRY,  re.  The  science  of  exchange,  coins, 
and  currency.  R.  Park. 

CAM'BI-UM,  re.  [LowL. ;  L.  cambio,  to  exchange ; 
It.  cambiare.] 

1.  (Med.)  A  fancied  nutritive  juice,  former- 
ly supposed  to  originate  in  the  blood,  to  repair 
the  losses  of  every  organ,  and  produce  its  in- 
crease. Dunglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  viscid  mucous  secretion  inter- 
posed between  the  wood  and  bark  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  consisting  of  delicate  forming  and 
growing  cells.  Gray. 

cAmB'L^T,  re.    See  Camlet.  Todd. 

CAM'BO^E,  or  CAM-BO'^fJ-A,  re.  A  gum-resin 
used  as  a  medicine  and  a  pigment.  —  See  Gam- 
boge. P.  Cyc. 

CAM-b66sE',  n.  [Dut.  kombuis.\  (Naut.)  A 
small  house  on  a  ship's  deck,  in  which  the 
cooking  is  done.  —  See  Caboose.  Ogilvie. 

cAm'BRA-SINE,  re.  A  species  of  fine  linen  made 
in  Egypt,  resembling  cambric.  Buchanan. 

cAm'BR^L,  re.  A  crooked  stick  used  by  butchers 
to  bang  meat  on  ;  a  gambrel.  Ash. 

oAm'BRI-AN,  u.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Cambria  or 
Wales.   '  Earnshaw. 

CAM'BRI-AN,  or  cAM'BRO-BRIT'ON,  re.  (Geog.) 
A  Welsliman.  Earnshaw. 

CAM'BRIC,  re.  A  fine,  white,  thin  linen  or  cotton 
fabric  ;  originally  manufactured  at  Cambray,  In 
France.  Brande. 

cAme,  i.  from  come.    See  Come. 

CAME,  n.  A  small,  slender  rod  of  cast  lead,  used 
by  glaziers  to  make  turned  lead  for  receiving 
the  glass  of  casements.  Francis. 

cAM'^L,  re.    [Heb.  bS3  5 

Arab,  dj'emal;  Gr.  ku- 
lii}?.o%  ;  L.  camelus  ;  It. 
cammelo  ;  Sp.  camello  ; 
Dan.,  Ger.,  Sj  Dut.  ka- 
meel.] 

1.  A  large  ruminant 
quadruped,  without 
horns,  much  used  in 
Asia  and  Africa  as  a 
beast  of  burden. 

JSl^  A  stout  Arabian  camel  can  travel  with  a  loiid 
of  800  pounds  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  in  the 
hour.    Brande. 

2.  (Dlaztt.)  A  machine  for  carrying  vessels 
over  sand-banks  or  shallow  places.  It  consists 
of  large  air-tight  boxes,  built  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  applied  to  each  side  of  the  hull,  and 
connected  by  ropes  under  the  keel.  When 
ready  for  use,  they  are  filled  with  water  to  sink 
them  to  a  certain  depth,  and  then  securely  fas- 
tened in  their  places.  The  water  is  then  re- 
moved by  pumping,  which  causes  them  to  rise 
and  bear  up  the  vessel.  ■  Brande. 

cAm'5L-BAcKED  (k&m'el-bSkt),  a.  Having  a 
bacli  like  a  camel.  "  Not  that  he  was  crook- 
shouldered  or  camel-backed.'^  Fuller. 

cAm'^IL-BIRD,   re.     A  name  applied  to  the  os- 
trich. Booth. 
cAm'^L-DRI'V^R,  re.     One  who  drives  camels. 


Camelus  BactrianuB. 


CA-ME'L5-0N,  re.  (Chem.)  A  manganate  of 
potash ;  —  so  called  from  the  various  successive 
colors  it  imparts  to  water  in  which  it  is  dis- 
solved. —  See  Chameleon.  Brande. 

CM-MEL' Ll-Jt,  n.  (Bot.)  A  beautiful  genus  of 
evergreen  flowering  shrubs,  found  in  China  and 
Japan  ;  —  so  called  in  honor  of  a  Spanish  Jes- 
uit named  Kamel.  Brande. 

C4-MEL  'l-J^A,  re.  [Gr.  x"l"'^>  °^  ^^^  ground, 
and  7.11/01',  the  flax-plant.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
annual  plantg  with  yellow  flowers  ;  gold  of 
pleasure.  .  Loudon. 

CA-MEL'O-PArD,  or  CAM'^L-O-PARD  [ks-me!'- 
o-p'ird,  IV.  P.  Ja.  CI. ;  kam'^l-o-pird,  K.  Sm.  S. 
Wb.],  re.  [Gr.  Ka^rjXoTziip^ah^ ;  L.  camelopar- 
dalus,  or  camelopardalis.  "  Quod  erat  figura 
ut  camelus,  maculis  ut  panthera."  Varro.]  An 
African  ruminant  animal,  the  tallest  of  known' 
quadrupeds;  —  now  called  t^e  giraffe.  It  was 
named  camelopard,  according  to  Pliny,  from  its 
combining  the  proportions  of  the  camel  with 
the  spotted  skin  of  the  leopard.  Brande. 

CA-MEL-  g-PlR  'DA-LIS,  re.    [L.,  from  Gr.  Ka/ivh- 

TTtip^ahs.]     1.  The  giraffe.  Brande. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  northern 

hemisphere.  Brande, 

cAmE'LOT  (k&m'lot),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  icaiiiil.aTf,, 
a  garment  of  camel's  skin.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth.  —  See  Camlet.    Broionc. 

2.  A  place  where  King  Arthur  is  supposed  to 
have  kept  his  court. 

Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 

I'd  drive  you  cackling  home  to  Camelot.  Sha^. 

cAM'jpL-RY,  n.  A  place  where  camels  are  col- 
lected to  be  laden  and  unladen.  A.  Smith. 

cAM'f,L-SWAL'LOW-f.R  (-swol'lo-er),  re.  A  term 
applied  to  a  person  who  is  weakly  credulous, 
or  who  is  punctilious  in  small  matters  while 
negligent  of  greater.  —  See  Matt.  xiii.  24.  More. 

cAm'5-0  [kSm'e-a,  Sm.  CI.  Wb.  P.  Cyc. ;  ka- 
me'o.  Ash,  Todd,  Darwin  ;  kg-ine'o  or  kam'e-5, 
K.],  re.;  pi.  ciM'E-65,  sometimes  cXm'e-I.  [It. 
cammeo ;  Sp.  camafeo.]  A  precious  stone  or 
shell  having  imitative  designs  engraved  upon  it 
in  bass-relief,  or  figures  raised  above  the  sur- 
face ;  —  formerly  called  camaieu.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  used  chiefly 
the  onyx,  agate,  and  sard  for  this  kind  of  en- 
graving, on  account  of  the  variety  of  their 
strata.  The  same  art  is  now  applied  to  varie- 
gated shells.  P.  Cyc.    Brande. 

cAm'JI-RA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kaiiapa.]  (Arch.)  An 
arched  or  vaulted  roof,  or  ceiling.  Weale. 

t  CAME'RADE,  re.     [Fr.]     A  comrade.     Phillips. 

cAih'(;-RA-l1s'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  cameralis- 
tics,  or  public  finance.  Smart. 

OAM-5-RA-LIS'TICS,  re.  pi.  [L.  camera,  a  cham- 
ber; Ger.  cameralist,  a  financier.]  The  sci- 
ence of  public  finance.  Brande. 

CMM'E-RA-LU'CI-DA,  re.  [L.,  Iig7it  chamber.] 
( Optics.)  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke 
for  making  the  image  of  an  object  appear  on 
the  wall  of  a  light  room,  either  by  day  or  by 
night.  The  instrument  now  known  by  this 
name  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  any  one,  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  rules  of  drawing  or  perspective,  to 
delineate  distant  objects,  or  trace  the  outlines  of 
landscapes,  &c.,  with  perfect  accuracy.  Brande. 

CAM 'E-RA-OB-SCU'RA,  re.  [L.,  dark  chamber.] 
(Optics.)  An  instrument  used  in  a  darkened 
room  for  throwing  images  of  external  objects 
upon  any  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  or 
amusement ;  but  it  is  less  convenient  for  de- 
lineation than  the  camera-lucida.  Brande. 

CAM-E-RA  'Rf-A,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  fine  flow- 
ering plants  ;  bastard-manchineel ;  —  so  called 
in  honor  of  Camerarius,  a  physician  and  bota- 
nist of  Nuremberg.  Loudon. 

cAm'?-RATE,  v.  a,.  [L.  camero,  cameratus ;  cam- 
era, a  chamljer.]     To  ceil  or  vault.     Cockeram^ 

CAM'?-RAt-5D,  a.    1.  Arched ;  vaulted.  Weale. 
2.  (Conch.)  Divided  by  transverse  partitions 
into  a  series  of  chambers,  as  certain  shells. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  l07ig;   A,  E,  1,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  jK,  I,  0,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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CAM-5-RA'TipN,  n.  A  vaulting  or  arching. 
'*  The  strongest  manner  of  cameration."  Evelyn. 

CAM-5-E6'NI-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
the  Scotch  non-conformist  divine,  Richard 
Cameron.  P.  Cyc. 


CAM'5-RY,.re. 
the  frounce. 


{^Farriery.)  A  disease  in  horses ; 
Crabb. 


CA'MI-6^,  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  A  sort  of  dray  or 
cart  used  for  the  conveyance  of  cannon.  Crabb. 

t  CA'MIS,  n.  [L.  camisia ;  It.  camice ;  Sp.  ca- 
misa ;  Fr.  chemise-l    A  thin  dress.       Spenser. 

CAM-I-SA'D6,  or  CAM-I-SADE'  [kSm-e-sa'do,  S. 
W.' P.  Sm.;  kSm-e-Bi'do,  Ja.  K.],  n.  '[Fr. 
cajnisade  ;  chemise^  a  shirt.]     {Mil.) 

1.  A  shirt  worn  over  other  clothing  by  sol- 
diers in  a  night  attack,  in  order  to  be  better 
seen  by  one  another. 

After  midnight,  we  dislodged  from  our  quarter  some  two 
thouannd  of  our  best  men,  all  in  camisadoes,  with  sealing 
ladders.  Sir  R.  Williaitw. 

2.  An  attack  made  at  night  by  soldiers  wear- 
ing a  camisado. 

They  had  appointed  the  same  niglit  to  haVe  given  a  cami- 
sado upon  the  English.  Hayward. 

CAm'I-^Ard,  n.  [Fr.]  One  of  the  French  Prot- 
estants, who,  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  resisted  the  government;  —  so  called 
because  they  wore  the  shirt  (camise,  or  chemise) 
over  their  arms  in  order  to  recognize  one 
another  in  the  dark.  Fleming  Sj  Tibbins. 

cAm'!-SAT-PD,  a.  Dressed  with  the  shirt  out- 
ward. Johnson. 

CAM'L^T,  n.  [Fr.  camelot.']  A  thin  cloth  or 
stuff,  originally  made  of  silk  and  cameVs  hair, 
now  chiefly  of  wool  or  goat's  hair,  sometimes 
mixed  with  silk,  cotton,  or  linen: — written 
also  camblet  and  camelot. 

CAM'I.pT-^D,  a.     Colored  or  veined.       Herbert. 

CAM-LflT-TEEN',  )  „.     a  sort  of  fine,  worsted 


CAM-LET'TO, 


camlet. 


Crabb. 

CAM'MAS,  n.  A  sort  of  bulbous  plant  or  root, 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Oregon,  used  by  the 
Indians  for  food;  Camassia.  Lindley. 

CAM'MOCK,  n.  [A.  S.  cammoc.']  A  weed  that 
has  a  hard,  big  root ;  rest-harrow.        Phillips. 

CAM'O-MILE,  n.  [Gr.  v'^^tal^rj?.oi',  earth-apple  ;  — 
so  called  because  its  flowers  smell  like  apples.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  which  bear  a  multi- 
tude of  flowers  ;  Anthemds.  The  flowers  of  An- 
themis  nobilis,  or  common  camomile,  are  used 
in  medicine.  —  See  Chamomile.  Loudon. 

C^-MdU'FLET  {k:f^mi'fts.),n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  A 
charge  of  powder  sunk  in  a  wall  of  earth,  be- 
tween two  parallel  galleries,  designed  to  tlirow 
the  earth  hy  an  explosion  into  one  of  them,  and 
thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  miner  or  suffocate 
him  ;  —  called  also  a  stifier.  P.  Cyc. 

OA'MOUS,  a.  [It.  camuso  ;  Fr.  camus  ;  W.  cam, 
crooked.]  Flat ;  flat-nosed ;  depressed  :  —  used 
only  of  the  nose.  Williams. 

fCA'MOySED  (ka'must),  a.  Crooked.  B.  Jonson. 

tCA'MOUS-LY,  orf.     Awry.  Skelton. 

Depressed ;  camous. 


t  CA-MOYS',  u. 
nose." 


"  Camay s 
Browne. 


CAMP,  n.    [L.  campus;  It.   §  Sp.  campo;  Fr. 
camp.— A..  S.  camp.'\     (Mil.) 

1.  The  ground  on  which  an  army  pitches  its 
tents. 

From  camp  to  camp    .    .    .■ 

The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds.  Sliak. 

2.  The  orderly  disposition  of  tents,  for  the 
accommodation  of  an  army.  "  Breaking  up  his 
camp/^  Prescott.  "  To  pitch  a  camp."  Johnson. 

3.  The  army  encamped.  "Vengeance  on 
the  whole  camp,"  Shak. 

4.  (Agric.)  A  shallow  pit,  or  a  heap  of  pota- 
toes, turnips,  or  other  roots,  laid  up  in  it,  for 
preserving  through  the  winter  ;  —  called  also 
pie  and  bury.  Brande. 

CAMP,  V.  a.     \A.  S.  campian.—Fi.  camper.'] 

1.  To  encamp;  to  fix  tents.  "To  camp  this 
host."        .    ^  „  ■  .  Sh-ak. 

2.  (Agnc.)  To  bury  m  pits,  as  potatoes. 

Lotidon. 


CA.MP,  V.  n.     To  pitch  a  camp  ;  to  encamp. 

And  there  Israel  camped  before  the  mount.       Ex.  xix.  20. 

cAm-PAG'JVOL,  n.  [Fr.]  The  great-headed  field 
mouse.  Fleming  §  Tibbins. 

CAM-PAigN'  (k&m-pan'),  n.  [L.  campus ;  Low 
L.  Campania  ;  It.  campagna  ;  Sp.  campaha  ; 
Fr.  canipaigne.'] 

1.  A  large,  open,  level  ground. 

In  vast  campaigns  there  are  few  cities.  Temple. 

2.  (Mil.)    The  period  of  each  year   during 
which  an  army  keeps  the  field.  Campbell. 

An  Iliad  rising  out  of  one  campaign.  Addison. 

CAM-PAigN'  (^k&m-pan'),  V.  n.  \i.  campaigned  ; 
pp.  CAMPAIGNING,  CAMPAIGNED.]  To  serve  in 
a  campaign.  "  Tlie  officers  who  campaigned  in 
the  late  rebellion."  Sir  R.  Musgraiie. 

CAM-PAIGN'ER  (kSm-pan'er),  «.  An  old  soldier. 
"  He  is  an  old  campaigner."  Todd. 

C  AM-PA'NA,  «.     [Low  L.  §  It.,  a  bell.'] 

1.  (Eccl.^  A  church  bell. 

2.  (Bot.)    The   pasque-flower.    "  Campana 
here  he  crops."  Drayton. 

CAM-PANE§',  n.  pi.  [It.  campana,  a  bell.]  (Her.) 
Charges  such  as  the  fesse,  bar,  or  file,  when 
bells  are  borne  pendent  thereto.  Ogilvie. 

CAm-pA'JTI-4,  11.     [Low  L.,  from  L.  campus.] 

1.  f  Same  as  Campaign.  Temple. 

2.  [Low  L.  §  It.  campana,  a  bell.]     (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  beautiful  herbaceous  plants  ;  —  so 

,    named  from  the  form  of  the  corolla.      Loudmi. 

CAM-PAN'I-FORM,  a.  [Low  L.  campana,  a  bell, 
and  'h.  forma,  form.]  (Bot^  Having  the  shape 
of  a  bell.  Harris. 

CAM-PA-Ni'Le,  n.  \lt.;'Pr.  campanille.]  (Arch.) 
A  tower  for  containing  a  bell  or  bells,  or  a 
clock  ;  a  belfry.  Brande. 

CAM-PA-NIL'J-FORM,  a.  [It.  campanella,  a  small 
bell,  and  'L.  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  bell; 
campaniform.  Roget. 

cAM-PA-NOL'p-piST,  n.    A  bell-ringer. 

cAM-PA-NOL'p-^tY,  n.  [Low  L.  campana,  a  bell, 
and  (5r.  Xiyos,  a  discourse.]  The  science,  or  the 
art,  of  ringing  bells.  Todd. 

CiM-PjjV '  U-LA,  n.  [Low  L. ;  dim.  of  campana, 
a  bell.]  (Bot.)  An  extensive  genus  of  ornament- 
al plants,  most  of  which  are  deciduous  ;  the 
bell-flower  ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  the  form 
of  the  corolla.  London. 


CAM-PAN'U-LATE,  u,. 
like  a  bell. 


(Bot.)    Shaped 
Loudon. 


CAMP'— BOY,  n.      A  boy  performing  ser- 
vice in  a  camp.  Dwight. 

CAMP-BED^STJAD  (-sted),  n.  A  bedstead  made  to 
fold  up  within  a  narrow  space,  as  used  in  war  ; 
a  trestle  bedstead.  Ogilvie. 

CAmP'-CEIL-ING,  n.  (Arc/i.)  A  ceiling  formed 
by  an  inclination  of  the  walls  on  each  side 
towards  the  plane  surface  in  the  middle ;  —  often 
seen  in  garrets.  Ogilvie. 

C.aM-PEPH'4-OJI,  n.  [Gr.  Kd/unj,  a  caterpillar, 
and  ipdyw,  to  eat.]  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  that  live  chiefly  on  cater- 
pillars. _  Gray. 

cAm-pe-pijJq  '1-J^.m,  n. 
pi.  [Gr.  kAhtttj,  a  cater- 
pillar, and  ipayiD,  to  eat.] 
(Ornith.)  A  sub-family 
of  dentirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Ampelidce;  cater- 
pillar-catchers.        Gray.         Campophaga  eana. 

CAM-PES'TR.\L,  a.  VL.  campestris ;  campus,  a 
field.]     Growing  in  fields.  Mortimer. 

CAM-PES'TRI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  field  ;  cam- 
pestral. Todd. 

CAmp'-FIgHT  (kSmp'ftt),  n.  A  combat  between 
two  champions  in  a  wager  of  battle. 

CAM-PHENE',  or  cAm'PHO-PEN,  n.  [camphene, 
contracted  from  camphogen ;  Eng.  camphor,  and 
Gr.  yivvim,  to  produce,  because  by  union  with 
oxygen  camphogen  becomes  camphor.]  (Chem.) 


Pure  oil  of  turpentine  :  —  a  hydrocarbon,  com- 
posed of  eight  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  ten 
equivalents  of  carbon.  Brande. 

CAm'PHJRE  (kilm'flr),  n.    See  Camphor. 

CAm'PHOR,  n.  [Ar.  kffoiir ;  Low  L.  camphora  ; 
It.  canfora:  Sp.  alcanfor;  Fr.  camphre.]  A 
highly  odorous  and  fragrant  substance  or  resin. 
It  is  a  concrete  juice,  or  exudation,  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  two  species  of  Asiatic  trees  :  —  for- 
merly written  camphire,  which  is  less  propej-, 
and  has  now  become  much  less  common. Brands. 

C.iM'PHOR,  V.  a.  To  impregnate,  or  wash  with, 
camphor ;  to  camphorate.  Taller. 

cAM-PHO-RA'CEOUS  (kam-fo-ra'slms),  a.  Im- 
pregnated with  camphor.      '  '  JDr.  Barton. 

CAM'PHO-RAte,  v.  a.  [i.  CAMPHORATED  ;  pp. 
CAMPHORATING,  CAMPHORATED.]  To  impreg- 
nate with  camphor  ;  to  camphor.  Black. 

cAm'PIIO-R.^TE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  camphoric  acid  with  a  base. 

cAm'PHO-RATE,       )  a.     Impregnated   with    or 
CAM'PHO-RAT-JD,  )  containing  camphor.  Boyle. 

CAM-PPIOR'{C,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  camphor.  Brande. 

cAm'PHOR— OIL,  n.  A  substance  obtainedin  Bor- 
neo and  Sumatra  from  the  Dryobalanops  cam- 
phora. It  is  supposed  to  be  camphor  in  an  im- 
perfect state  of  formation.  P.  Cyc. 

cAm-PHOR-0§'MA,  n.  [Low  L.  camphora,  cam- 
phor, and  Gr.  (Jtr/zfJ,  a  smell.]  (Bot^  A  genus 
of  plants  abounding  in  volatile  oil.        Loudon. 

CAM'PHOR-TREE,  n.  An  evergreen  tree  of  Ja- 
pan, producing  camphor  ;  Laurus  camphora. — 
See  Camphor.  Loudon. 

CAmp'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  that  camps :  —  the 
playing  at  foot-ball.     [Local,  Eng.]        Bryant. 

CAm'PJ-ON,  n.  (Bot.)  A  deciduous  plant  bear- 
ing white  flowers  and  poisonous  berries  ;  Cucii- 
balus  buccifer.  Loudon. 

Rose  campion,  a  pvett-y  garden  flower  ;  Agrostemma 
corona.     Loudon. —  Corn  campion,  a  weed  ;  cockle. 

CAMP'— MEET'ING,  n.  A  temporary  sojourn,  as 
customary  with  the  Methodists,  of  large  num- 
bers of  persons  in  tents  or  booths  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  frequent  religious  meetings. 

cAmp'— STOOL,  n.  A  seat  or  stool  with  cross  legs, 
so  made  as  to  fold  up  when  not  in  use.  Ogilvie. 

CAM-PII-LIT'KO-POUS,  a.  [Gr.  icafiTru;.™,  to  bend, 
and  TfitTTw,  to  turn.]  (Bot.)  Noting  such  ovules 
as  bend  down  upon  themselves  tSl  their  apex 
is  brought  near  the  hilum.  Hensloic. 

CAmp'— ViN'5-GAR,  n.  A  mixture  of  vinegar 
with  Cayenne  pepper,  soy,  walnut-ketchup,  an- 
chovies, and  garlic.  Ogilvie. 

t  CA'MUS,  n.  [L.  camisia  \  It.  camice  ;  Sp.  ca- 
misa.'i     A  thin  dress.  —  See  Camis.      Spenser. 

CAM'— WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel,  formed  so  as  to 
move  eccentrically,  and  produce  a  reciprocat- 
ing and  interrupted  motion  in  some  other  part 
of  machinery  connected  with  it.  Francis, 

CAm'WOOD  (kSm'wud),  n.  A  hard  red  dye-wood, 
imported  from  Sierra  Leone  and  Brazil.       Ure. 

t  cAn.    Used  for  gan,  or  began,  in  old  poetry. 

He  can  let  drive  at  him  with  all  his  power.         Spenser, 

CAN,  n.  [A.  S.  canna,  or  canne  ;  Dut.  kan  ;  Ger. 
kaime,]  A  metal  vessel  for  liquor  ;  a  cup.  "  I 
hate  it  as  an  unfilled  can."  Shak. 

CAN,  V.  n.  [M.  Goth.  Sj  A.  S.  cunnan,  to  know, 
to  be  able ;  Dut.  §  Ger.  ketmen.]  [i.  could.] 
An  auxiliary  verb,  used  in  forming  the  poten- 
tial mode,  and  implying  natural  or  moral  abili- 
ty, to  be  able,  to  have  power,  or  to  be  possible  ; 
as,  "  I  can  do  it "  ;  "  It  can  be  done." 

.6®=  Syn.  —  Can  denotes  possibility  j  may,  liberty 
and  probability. 

Thou  tvrHN^  not  call  him  tVom  the  Stygian  shore, 

But  thou,  alasl  ?rta//s(  live  to  suffer  more.  Pope, 

f  CAN,r.a.  \^A.S. cunnan;  'Dut.  ^  Ger,  keimen.'] 
To  know ;  to  understand  ;  to  ken.  "  And  can 
you  these  tongues  perfectly  ?  "  Beau,  S;  FL 

CA'NAAN-iTE,  )i.     1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  land 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6ve,  nor,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  rOle.  — <;,  (?, 
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of  Canaan,  or  a  descendant  of  Canaan,  the  bon 

of  Ham.  Gen.  ix.  IS  ;  x.  6. 

2.  [Heb.  riMp,  zeal ;  Gr.  Viavavhm,  the  Ca- 

naanite.]     A  zealot.     *'  Simon  the  Canaanite.^^ 
Matt.  X.  4.  —  See  Luke  vi.  15. 

CA'NAAN-IT-ISH  (ka'nsin-It-ish),  u..  Belonging 
to  danaan.  Ash. 

CAN'A-DA-RICE,  n.  A  plant,  with  farinaceous 
seeds,  growing  in  deep  water,  along  the  edges 
of  ponds  and  sluggish  streams,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Canada  ; 
Indian  rice;  water  rice;  Zizania  aquatiea.  Gray. 

CA-NA'DI-AN,  a.    (Geog.)  Relating  to  Canada. 

CA-NA'DI-AN,  n.     {Geog.)  A  native  of  Canada. 

CjI-JvAiLLE  '  (ka-nal')  [kj-nal',  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  ; 
ksi-nii'il,  P.  it.  Sm.],  ».  [Fr.]  The  lowest  peo- 
ple ;  the  rabble.  Burke. 

CAN'A-KIN,  n.  A  small  can  or  drinking  cup. 
"Let  me  the  canakin  clink."  Shak, 

CA-NAL',  n.  [L.  canalis  ;  It.  canale ;  Pr.  canal; 
Ger.  5f  Dan.  kanal.l 

1.  An  artificial  passage  for  water ;  a  wciter- 
course  made  by  art ;  as,  "  The  Erie  Canal." 

2.  {Anat.)  A  duct  in  the  body  for  the  passage 
of  liquids  or  solids. 

,6®=  "  The  Scotch  broaden  the  a  in  the  last  syllable, 
as  if  the  word  were  spelt  canawl."  Walker.  TJiis 
corrupt  pronunciation  is  heard  in  some  parts  of  tlie 
United  States. 

CA-NAL'-BOAT,  n.  A  boat  used  on  canals  for 
conveying  goods  or  passengers. 

CAN'AL-COAL  [kSn'jil-kol,  P.  B.  Ja.  Sm. ;  kSn'- 
jl-kdl,  /.  W.],  n.  A  hard  coal,  that  burns  with 
a  bright  flame  ;  —  called  also  cannel,  candle,  and 
kennel  coal.  —  See  Cannel-ooal. 

CAN-A-LICU-LATE,  a.  [L.  canaliculatus,  hav- 
ing a  channel ;   canalis,  a  channel.] 

1.  (ZoiJl.)  Noting  a  surface  which  has  a  lon- 
gitudinal impressed  line  or  channel.        Clarke. 

2.  {Bot.)  Grooved,  or  formed  like  a  channel. 
CAn-A-LICU-LAT-^D,  a.     Made   like   a  pipe  ; 

grooved;  caniculate.  Dxmglison. 

CAJ^'A-LJF' B-Rjl,  n.  [L.  canalis,  a  channel  or 
canal,  and  feiro,  to  bear.]  (Zosl)  A  tribe  of 
zoOphagous  univalves,  of  which  the  shell  is 
characterized  by  a  long  straight  canal,  termi- 
nating in  its  mouth.  Brande. 

CA-NAL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  art  of  forming  canals. 

The  fact  that  canalization  across,  without  tuiinelling,  is 
liere  impracticable.  Atltenanwi. 

cAN'AN,  n.  A  liquid  measure  of  Siam,  nearly 
equal  to  a  quart.  Crabb. 

CA-NAR'D5E,  v.  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  To  fire  under  cov- 
er, or  from  a  place  of  safety.  Stocqueler. 

CA-NA'RY,  a.     1.  (Geog.)  Noting  several  islands 

near  Africa.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Noting  a  kind  of  singing-bird.        Brande. 

CA-NA'EY,  n.     [From  the  Canary  Islands.] 

1.  Wine  brought  from  the  Canaries ;  sack. 

2.  An  old  dance  first  introduced  in  the  Ca- 
nary Islands.  Shak. 

3.  A  singing-bird.  —  See  Canary-bied. 

4.  An  orange-colored  wood ;  canary-wood. 
CA-NA'RY,  v.  n.     To  perform  the  dance  called 

canary  ;  to  dance ;  to  frolic.  Shak. 

CA-NA'EY-BIRD,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  small  singing- 
bird  from  the  Canary  Islands  ;  Carduelis  Cana- 
ria.  Brande. 

CA-NA'RY-FINOH,  «.   The  canary-bird.   Ogilvie. 

CA-NA'RY-GRAss,  n.  A  grass  which  produces 
canary-seed;  Phalaris' Canariensis.  Gray. 

CA-NA'EY-WOOp  (-wud),  n.  A  wood  of  a  light 
orange  color,  suitable  for  cabinet  work,  import- 
ed from  Brazil  under  the  name  of  Madeira  ma- 
hogany. Ogilvie. 

CA-NAS'TJER,re..  [Sp.  canflste.]  A  rush  basket  in 
which  tobacco  is  packedin  Sp.  America.  Brande. 

CAN'BUOY,  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  kind  of  buoy.  Ash. 

CAj^'C4-MiyM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  /cnymi^^oi/.]  An 
Arabian  gum,  resembling  myrrh,  and  used  for 
incense.  Crabb. 

cAn'C{;L,  v.  a.     [L.  cancello,  to   enclose  with  a 


railing  or  lattice,  to  cross  out  as  a  writing  ;  Sp. 
cancelar;  "Pt.  canceller.']     [i.  cancelled  ;  pp. 

CANCELLING,  CANCELLED.] 

1.  To  cross  and  deface,  as  a  writing  ;  to  blot 
out;  to  expunge  ;  to  efface;  to  erase. 

A  chancellor  is  lie  whose  office  is  to  look  into  the  writings 
of  the  emperor,  to  cancel  what  is  written  amiss,  and  to  sigil 
that  wiiich  is  well.  Jm  Sigilli  (1G73). 

2,  To  annul ;  as,  "  To  cancel  a  debt." 

t  CAN'CgL,  tJ.m.    To  become  void.  Cowley. 

cAn-C5L-LA'R5-AN,  a.  Relating  to  a  chancel- 
lor ;  cancellareate.     [u.]  Ed.  Rev. 

CAN-C]JL-LA'RE-ATE,  a.  Belonging  to  a  chan- 
cellor.    [E.]    ■    ■  Ch.  Ob. 

c1j^-CEL-lA  'Rl-4,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  cancel- 
li,  lattices.]  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  branchiate 
gasteropods  having  a  cancellated  shell.  Brande. 

CAN'CpL-LATE,  a.  [L.  cancelli,  lattices.]  {Bot.) 
Noting  leaves  consisting  entirely  of  veins,  re- 
sembling open  net-work.  Brande. 

cAN'C5L-LAT-5D,  a.  1.  Marked  with  lines  cross- 
ing one  another;  cross-barred.     "The  tail  of 
the  castor  is  .  .  .  cancellated  with  some  resem- 
blance to  the  scales  of  fishes."  Grew. 
2.  {Bot.)  Same  as  Cancellate. 

cAn-CIPL-lA'TION,  re.      1.    {Law.)   The  act  of 

expunging  the  contents  of  an  instrument,  by 

striking  two  cross  lines  through  it.         Ayliffe. 

2.{AHth.8LAlg.)  Act  of  striking  out  common 

factors,  in  both  dividend  and  divisor.      Davies. 

CA^'CEL-LI,  n.pl.  [L.,  lattices,  gratings,  or  tj^el- 
lis-work.']  {Arch.)  Latticed  windows  made  with 
cross-bars  of  wood,  iron,  lead,  &c.  Weale. 

cAn'C^L-LING,  re.  1.  The  act  of  effacing  or  ob- 
literating. 

2.  {Arith.)  The  act  of  striking  out  common 
factors  in  both  dividend  and  divisor.       Davies. 

cAn'C^R,  n.  [L.  §  Sp.  cancer,  a  crab.— A.  S. 
cancere.] 

1.  A  crustaceous  animal ;  the  crab.    Brande. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  fourth  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
being  that  of  the  summer  solstice,  which  the 
sun  enters  about  the  21st  of  June. 

3.  (Med.)  A  scirrhous  livid  tumor,  terminat- 
ing in  an  ulcer  ;  —  so  named  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  large  blue  veins  around  a  cancer 
of  the  breast,  to  the  claws  of  a  crab.  Dunglison. 

cAn'C^E-ATE,  v.  It.    To  become  a  cancer.  Boyle. 

cAN'C5E-AT-5D,  7).  a.    Grown  cancerous.    Ash. 

CAN-ClfR-A'TION,  n.  The  process  of  growing 
cancerous.  Johnson. 

CAN'cpR-ITE,  re.  [L.  cancer,  a.  crab.]  {Pal.) 
A  petrified  crab.  Buchanan. 

cAn'C]ER-OUS,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  can- 
cer.    "  Scirrhous  or  cancerous."  Wiseman. 

CAN'CJ;E-0US-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  can- 
cer. "  "  Dr.  Allen. 

cAN'CipR-ODS-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  can- 
cerous. 

CAN'C5R-e66t,  re.  {Bot.)  A  singular  plant  cov- 
ered with  scales  ;  Conopholis  Am,ericana.  Gray. 
One-Jlowered  cancer-root,  jSphyllon  unijtorum.    Oray, 

CAN'CRI-FORM,  a.  [L.  cancer,  a  crab,  andybrma, 
form.] 

1,  Formed  like  a  cancer,  or  crab ;  cancrine. 

2,  Cancerous ;  as,  "  A  cancriform  tumor." 

CAN'CRINE,  a.  [L.  cancer,  a  crab.]  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  crab.  Johnson. 

CAN'CR?_-NITE,  re.  {Min.)  Another  name  for 
nepheline  ;  —  so  called  in  honor  of  Cancrin, 
a  Russian  minister  of  finance.  Dana. 

cAn'CRITE,  re.  [L.  cancer,  a  crab,]  {Pal.)  A 
petrified  crab.  Ogilvie. 

CAff-CRO  'M4,_  n.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  Gralla- 
tores,  or  wading-birds  ;  the  boat-bill.      Brande. 

CAJ^-DE-lA' BRUM,n. ;  pi.  cXn-de-la' BRA.  [L.] 
[Eng.  pi,  cAWDELABRHMs,   Gent.  Mag.']     [e.] 

1.  A  stand  or  support  on  which  the  ancients 
placed  a  lamp. 

2.  A  branched  candlestick  ;  a  chandelier. 

cAn'D^NT,  a.  [L.  candeo,  to  shine,  candens.] 
Brilliantly  white  with  heat ;  glowing.    Browne. 


CAN'Df-ROS,  re.  An  East-Indian  gum,  of  the 
appearance  of  amber,  but  white  and  pellucid  ; 
—  sometimes  used  for  toys.  Ogilvie. 

CAN-DES'CpNCE,  re.  [L.  candesco,  candescens, 
to  become  of  a  glittering  white  color  ;  candeo, 
to  be  white,  to  glow.]  The  appearance  of  glow- 
ing or  shining  which  bodies  assume  when  in- 
tensely heated ;  incandescence.  Brewer. 

t  cAn'DJ-CANT,  «..  [L.  candicans.']  Growing 
white.  Bailey, 

cAn'DJD,  a.  [L.  candidus,  white,  fair,  honest ; 
It.  Candida  ;  Sp.  candido  ;  Fr.  candide.] 

1.  t  White. 

The  stones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  innocence,  Dryden, 

2.  Free  from  bias,   partiality,  prejudice,  or 
malice ;  fair ;  impartial ;  sincere  ;  honest. 


A  candid  judge  will  read  each  piece  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ. 


Pojie. 


3.  Free  from  disguise  or  reserve ;  open  ;  in- 
genuous ;  frank ;  free. 

Syn.  —  Candor  is  applied  both  to  the  disposition 
and  to  the  manners  and  words.  A  candid  man  is  free 
from  prejudice,  and  also  from  reserve.  Frank  and 
open  are  applied  commonly  to  the  words  or  manners. 
A  mSLTi  frank,  open,  or  free  speaks  without  constraint. 
A  sincere  main  speaks  no  untruth  ;  a  frank  man  speaks 
home  truths.  An  ingenuous  man  has  both  frankness 
and  candor. —  A  candid  remark  ;  frank  matmer  ;  open 
countenance ;  ingenuous  disposition  ;  free  conversa- 
tion ;  fair  statement ;  plain  dealing ;  honest  witness  ; 
impartial  judge.  —See  Fair. 

cAn'DI-DA-CY,  re.  State  of  being  a  candidate ; 
candidateship.     [Modern.]  Qii.  Rev. 

CAN'DJ-DATE,  re.  [L.  candidatiis,  clothed  in  a 
white  toga,  from  candidus,  white  ;  Fr.  candi- 
dal.] One  who  proposes  himself,  or  who  is  pro- 
posed, for  some  office  or  station. 

Among  the  Romans,  those  who  intended  to  offer  them- 
selves to  the  suffrages  of  the  people  for  any  of  the  great  offices 
of  the  state,  presented  themselves  in  a  white  toga.  Being  called 
therefore  candidati,  j,  e.  candidates.  Trench. 

t  OAN'DI-DATE,  V.  a.  To  render  fit  as  a  candi- 
date. Fettham. 

CAN'DI-DATE-SHIp,  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
candidate.  Perry. 

cAN'DI-DAT-URE,  re.     The  state  of  being  a  can- 
didate ;    candidateship.      "  The  candidature  of 
■  his  son."     [e,]  Ed.  Rev. 

CAN'DID-LY,  ad.  In  a  candid  manner  ;  without 
disguise  ;  ingenuously  ;  fairly. 

CAN'DJD-NESS, re.  Ingenuousness  ;  candor.  "The 
candidness  of  an  upright  judge."  Feltham. 

CAN'DIED  (kan'did),  a.  Incrusted  or  preserved 
with  sugar.  Ash. 

t  oAN'DI-FY,  v.  a.     To  make  white.  Bailey. 

cAN'DI-OT,  u.  {Geog.)  Belonging  to  the  Island 
of  Candia.  Scott. 

CAn'DITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  black  variety  of  spinel, 
chiefly  composed  of  alumina,  magnesia,  and 
protoxide  of  iron  ;  —  so  named  from  Candy,  in 
Ceylon,  where  it  is  found.  Dana. 

cAN-D!-TEER§',  re.  pi.  (Fort.)  Frames  used  to 
lay  fagots  or  brushwood  upon,  for  covering,  or 
protecting,  workmen.  Crabb. 

CAN'DLE,  re.  [L.  candela  ;  It,  §  Sp.  candela  ;  Fr. 
chandelle.—A..  S.  candel;  Norse  kindel.] 

1,  Tallow,  or  wax,  surrounding  a  wick,  and 
used  for  giving  light. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams/ 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.  Sliai:. 

Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 

Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle.         J.  Byrom,  17G3. 

2.  A  light,  or  luminary. . 

By  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night.  Skak. 

O  that  I  were  , , .  as  in  tlie  days  when  God  preserved  me, 

when  his  candle  shined  upon  my  head.  Job  xxix.  3, 

CAN'DLE-BEE-RY,  re.  The  fruit  of  the  bayberry, 
or  wax-myrtle  ;  —  so  called  because  it  is  used 
for  making  candles.  —  See  Bayeeeey.    Crabb. 

cAn'DLE-BOMB  (-biim),  re.  A  small  glass  globe 
containing  water.  When  placed  in  the  name 
of  a  candle,  it  explodes  from  the  force  of  the 
>  steam  which  is  generated.  Craig. 

cAn'DLE-COAL,  n.    See  Cannel-coal. 

CAn'DLE-HOLD-ER,  "■    One  who  holds  a  candle. 

CAN'DLE-LIGHT    (kSn'dl-lit),   re.    The  light  of 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  p,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    HfeiR,   HER; 
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a  candle ;  illumination  by  candles.  "  Between 
daylight  and  candle-light."  Swift. 

CAN'DLE-MAS,  n.  [A.  S.  candelmasse  ;  candel, 
a  candle,  and  missse,  the  mass,  a  feast.]  The 
feast  of  the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
formerly  celebrated  on  the  2d  of  February ;  — 
probably  so  named  from  the  number  of  lighted 
candles  carried  in  the  processions  of  the  day, 
or  from  the  custom  of  consecrating  candles  on 
that  day  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Brande. 

tCAN'DLE-MINE,  «.  A  mine  or  mass  of  fatty 
matter,  or  of  tallow.  Shak. 

cAN'DLE§-fiND§,  n.  pi.  Scraps  or  fragments. 
We  are  but  spans  and  candlcs-encJs.         Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

CAN'DLE-SNlJPF-eR,  n.  One  who  snuffs  can- 
^leg_  Smollett. 

CAN'DLE-STICK,  n.  [A.  S.  candelsticca.'\  An 
instrument  to  hold  candles.  Chaucer. 

CAN'DLE-STUFF,  «.     Any  thing  of  which  can- 
dles are  made.  Bacon. 
CAN'DLE-WAST-f,E,  n.   One  who  consumes  can- 
dles by  sitting  up  at  night  for  an  ill  purpose. 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs;  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candle-wasters.  Shak. 

CAN'DLE-WiCK, ».  The  wick  for  a  candle.  Craig. 

CAN'DOCK,  n.  A  weed  that  grows  in  rivers.  Waftore. 

CAN'DOR,  n.  [L.  caiidor ;  It.  candore  ;  Sp.  can- 
dor ;'Fr.  candeur.']  Freedom  from  disguise, 
partiality,  prejudice,  or  malice  ;  openness  ;  fair- 
ness ;  ingenuousness  ;  frankness ;  sincerity ; 
honesty.     "  Candor  and  sweetness."        Watts. 

CAN'DROY,  n.  A  machine  used  in  preparing  cot- 
ton cloths  for  printing.  P.  Cyc. 

CAN'DY,  V.  a.  [L.  candeo,  candico,  to  be  white, 
to  whiten.— Sans,  khand;  Per.  kandi  ;  Ar.  al- 
kende,  sugar.— It.  candire,  to  preserve ;  Fr.  se 
candir,  to  become  crystallized,  applied  only  to 
sugar.]  [J.  CANDIED ;  pp.  candying,  candied.] 

1.  To  conserve  with  sugar,  or  with  a  sirup  of 
sugar  so  dense  that  it  deposits  crystals. 

They  have  in  Turkey  confections  like  to  .candied  pre- 
serves. Ba^on. 

2.  To  form  into  candy. 

In  sugar  candied  or  in  buttereJ  beer.         B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  incrust,  as  with  crystals  ;  to  congeal. 

Now  no  more 
The  frost  candies  tlie  grass.  Carew. 

CAN'DY,  V.  n.    1.  To  become  candied  like  sugar. 
2.  To  become  congealed.  Johnson. 

CAN'DY,  n.  [It.  candito  ;  Fr.  candi.']  Sugar  in 
the  form  of  large  crystals  dtposited  from  a 
dense  sirup,  or  of  a  compact  concretion  produced 
by  long-continued  boiling  of  a  solution  of  sugar, 
or  of  molasses  ;  a  conserve  of  sugar. 

0AN'DY-LI'ON'§-FOOT  (-fQt),  M.  A  plant.  Miller. . 

CAN'DY-SUG'AR  (-shiig'iir),  n.  A  species  of  con- 
fectionery, or  compound  of  sugar  with  some 
other  substance;  Boag. 

CAN'DY— TUFT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  hardy  annual  plant 
of  the  genus  Iberis.  The  name  was  first  ap- 
plied only  to  Iberis  umbellata,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  Candia.  Loudon. 

CANE,  n.  [Gr.  nivva,  or  nivvrj ;  L.  canna ;  It. 
canna ;  Sp.  cana ;  Fr.  canned 

1.  (Bot.)  The  name  given  to  different  species 
of  reeds,  and  particularly  applied  to  the  plant 
which  yields  sugar.  —  See  Sugar-cane. 

Tliou  hast  bought  me  no  sweet  cane  with  money,  .fea.xliii.  24. 

2.  A  walking-stick,  or  staff ;  —  so  called  from 
having  been  made  of  some  kind  of  cane  or  reed. 

3.  A  lance  or  dart  made  of  cane. 

The  flying  skirmish  of  the  darted  cans.  Dryden. 

4.  A  hollow  place.    [Local.]       Farm.  Ency. 

CANE,  V.  a.  \i.  caned  ;  pp.  caning,  caned.] 
To  beat  with  a.  cane  ;  to  strike.  A.  Smith. 

CANE'BRAKE,  «.     1.  A  thicket  of  canes.^  Enm/. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  large  reeds;    Arundi- 

naria.  Loudon. 

CAN'^D,  a.  ["W.  CffiJietijp',  whitened.]  White,  ap- 
plied to  vinegar,  &c. ;  full  of  white  flakes. 

Gurnett. 

CANE'— HOLE,  n.  A  hole  or  trench  in  which  cut- 
tings of  cane  are  planted  on  sugar-estates. 
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CA-MEL' LA.,  n.     [Sp.  canela,  cinnamon  laurel.] 

1.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree  of  the  "West  In- 
dies ;  Canella  alba.  Loudon. 

2.  (Med.)  The  bark  of  the  Canella  alba,  of 
a  buff  color,  and  biting  aromatic  flavor,  import- 
ed from  the  West  Indies.  Brande. 

CANE'-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  grinding  sugar- 
cane. <Jre. 

CA-NES'Ct;NT,  a.  [L.  canesco,  to  grow  white.] 
Tending  to  whiteness ;  hoary.  Loudon. 

CANE'— TRASH,  n.  Refuse  of  sugar-cane,  used 
for  fuel.  Buchanan. 

CAN'G-I-CA-WOOD  (-wiid),  n.  A  wood  of  a  yel- 
lowish-birown  color,  resembling  rose-wood,  im- 
ported from  Brazil ;  a  cabinet-wood.       Ogilvie. 

CAN'-HOOK  (-huk),  ffl.  A  cord  with  a  hook  at 
each  end,  used  for  hoisting  barrels.  Weale. 

CAJ^'I'CA,  n.  A  spice  from  Cuba  ;  a  kind  of 
cinnamon,  having  the  taste  of  the  clove.  Crabb. 

CA-tfiC'TJ-LA,  n.  [L.  dim.  of  canis,  a  dog.] 
(Ajstrori.)  S'irius,  or  the  dog-star.  Booth. 

CA-NIC'y-LAR,  u..  Belonging  to  the  dog-star  or 
to  dog-days. 

Canicular  days,  a  certain  number  of  days,  usually 
called  dog-da]is,  preceding  and  following  the  heliacal 
rising  of  the  CanionUi,  or  dog-star,  in  the  morning, 
during  which  the  heat  is  usually  the  greatest.  They 
are  reckoned  about  40,  and  are  set  down  in  the  alma- 
nacs as  beginning  on  tlie  3d  day  of  July,  and  ending 
on  the  nth  of  August.  Brande.  —  Canicular  year,  the 
ancient  solar  year  of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  com- 
puted from  one  heliacal  rising  of  the  canicula  to 
another.    Brande, 

CAN'I-CULE,  re.     [L.  canicula.l     The  dog-star ; 

figuratively,  the  dog-days. 

Tour  departure  is  more  afflicting  to  me  than  the  canicule. 

Addison. 

CA-MI'J^A,  n.  pi.  [L.  canis,  a  dog.]  The  dog-tribe ; 
■ —  a  family  of  digitigrade  carnivorous  mammalia, 
including  the  dog,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the 
jackal.  Baird. 

CA-NlNE'  [kj-nin',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
'Wb. ;  kSn'in,  Scott,  Bees'],  a.  [L.  caninus,  from 
canis,  a  dog  ;  Fr.  canine.]  Relating  to,  or  hiv- 
ing the  properties  of,  a  dog.  Addison. 
Canine  teeth,  the  pointed,  and  often  long,  teeth,  which 
are  next  to  the  incisors Canine  appetite,  an  insatia- 
ble desire  of  food  ;  voracity.  —  Canine  letter,  the  let- 
ter R.  ["  R  is  tile  dog's  letter  and  hurreth  in  the 
sound."     B.  Jonson.] 

CAN'JNG,  n.    The  act  of  beating  with  a  cane. 

CA'mS,  n. ;  pi.  ca'nes.  [L.]  (Zoiil.)  A  genus 
of  quadrupeds  ;  the  dog.  Brande. 

Canis  Major,  [L.,  the  greater  doff.]  {Astron.)  a  con- 
stellation in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  under  the 
feet  of  Orion.  —  Canis  Minor,  [L.  the  lesser  doff.]  a 
constellation  in  tile  northern  hemisphere,  just  below 
Gemini. 

CAN'IS-TjlR,  re.  [Gr.  Kivatfrpov;  L.  canistrum; 
Sp.  canasta ;  Fr.  canastre.] 

1.  A  basket  made  of  osiers  ;  a  small  basket. 

Wliite  Ulies  in  full  canisters  they  bring.  Dl^|den. 

2.  A  small  vessel  for  holding  tea,  cfec.  Johnson. 

CAN'JS-TJR- SHOT',  re.  A  charge  for  cannon 
consisting  of  bullets,  pieces  of  iron,  &c.,  en- 
closed in  a  circular  case  ;  case-shot.    Campbell. 

II  cAN'KJIR  (k&ng'ker),  n.  [L.  cancer ;  It. canchero ; 
Sp.  cancer;  Fr.  cancre.—A.  S.  cancere,  or  cancre. 
"  Canker  is  cancer  differently  w'ritten  ;  and,  so 
%vritten,  much  more  variously  applied."  Rich- 
ardson.] 

1.  An  eating  or  corroding  humor ;  —  especial- 
ly applied  to  corroding  ulcers  in  the  mouth. 

And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound 

By  making  many.  Shah. 

2.  (Hort.)  A  disease  in  trees.  Evelyn. 

3.  (Farriery.)  A  disease  in  horses'  feet. 

Farm.  Ency. 

4.  Any  thing  that  corrupts  or  consumes. 

It  is  the  canker  and  ruin  of  many  men's  estates  which 
breeds  a  public  poverty.  Bacon. 

5.  A  kind  of  wild  rose  ;  the  dog-rose. 

And  plant  this  tliom,  this  canker.  BoUngltroke. 

6.  A  caterpillar.     [Local,  Eng.]       Halliwell. 
I  cAn'KER  (kSng'ker,  82),  v.  n.     [i.  CANKERED  ; 

pp.  CANKERING,  C.iNKERED.] 
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1.  To  become  corrupt  or  malignant.     "  This 
ingrate  and  cankered  I5olingbroke."  Shak. 

2.  To  decay  by  corrosion. 

Silvering  will  canker  more  than  gilding.  Baron. 

I  CAN'K^R,  V.  a.  1.  To  corrupt  or  corrode.  "  Your 
gold  and  silver  is  cankered."  James  v.  3. 

2.  To  infect ;  to  pollute. 

An  estate  cankered  with  the  acquisitions  of  rapine  and 
exaction.  Addison. 

I  CAN'K^R-BIT,  u..  Bitten  by  a  cankered  or  en- 
venomed tooth.  Shak. 

I  CAN'KEE-BL66m,       }  n.  1.  The  flower  or  blos- 

I  CAN'KER-BLOS'SOM,  )  som  of  the  dog-rose. 

The  canker-blooms  have  full  an  deep  a  dye 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses.  Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  that  corrodes  or  devours  like  a 
canker.  "  Juggler  !  you  canker-blossom."  Shak. 

II  cAn'KPRED  (fcSng'kerd),  p.  a.  Venomous  ;  en- 

venomed ;  malignant ;  crabbed ;  cankery. 

Therein  a  cankered,  crabbed  carle  does  dwell.    SiJenser. 
II  CAN'KfRED-LY,  ad.     Crossly ;  adversely. 

II  cAN'KfR-FLY,  «.     A  fly  that  injures  fruit. 

Walton. 

II  cAn'K^E-LIKE,  a.     Destructive,   as  canker  ; 

cankerous.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

II  CAN'KJIR-'otJs  (k&ng'ker-iis),  a.  Corroding  like 
a  canker  ;  cankery.  Thompson. 

II  CAn'K^R-RASH,  re.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the 
throat ;  putrid  sore  throat ;  Cynanche  malig- 
na. Dunglison. 

II  CAN'K5R-W0RM  (kang'ker-wiirni),  n.  1.  A  sort 
of  destructive  worm,  or  worm-insect,  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

That  which  the  locust  hath  left  hath  the  canker-worm 
eaten.  Joel  i.  4. 

2.  The  larva  of  an  insect ;  a  caterpillar  or 
worm,  with  ten  legs,  very  destructive  to  certain 
kinds  of  trees,  as  the  apple-tree  and  the  elm  ; 
Anisopteryx  ;  —  called  also  span-worm,  looper, 
and  geometer.  Hams. 

II  CAN'KJ;R-Y  (kang'ker-e),  a.  Rusty  ;  cankered. 
"  The  ink  '.  .  .  brown  and  cankery."         Wogan. 

CAJ\t"JVA,  n.    1.  (Zobl.)   A  species  of  antelope 

from  Africa.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  [See  Cane.]    (Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 

herbaceous  plants  ;  the  cane.  Loudon. 

cAn'NA-BINE,  a.  [Gr.  Kamafihog;  L.  cannabi- 
nus  ;  cannabis,  hemp.]  Relating  to  hemp  ; 
hempen,     [r.]  Bailey. 

CAJf'JiTA-BrS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KavvaPis,  hemp.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  hemp.  Loudon. 

cAn'N^L-COAL,  re.  ■  [Perhaps  candle-coal,  from 
the  flame  with  which  it  burns.  Brande.]  A  hard, 
bituminous  coal  which  burns  with  a  bright 
flame  :  —  called  also  canal-coal  and  candle-con?. 
—  See  Canal-coal.  Brande. 

CAN'Njp-aUIN,  re.  A  white  cotton  cloth  brought 
from  the  East  Indies.  Crabb. 

CAN'NI-BAL,  re.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  Car- 
ibal,  from  Caribes,  the  name  of  the  people  who 
were  first  kno"wn  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing human  flesh.]     One  who  eats  human  flesh. 

Of  the  cannibals,  that  each  other  eat, 

'The  anthropophagi.  Shak. 

Cannibal,  as  a  designation  of  man-eating  savages,  came 

first  into  use  with  the  great  discoveries  in  the  western  world 

of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Trench. 

cAn'NJ-BAL,  It.  Relating  to  cannibalism.  Burke. 

CAN'NI-BAL-I§M,  re.  The  practice  of  eating  hu- 
man flesh  by  men  ;  -anthropophagy.  Burke, 

CAN'N|-BAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  can- 
nibal.    "  Cannibally  given."  Shak. 

cAn'NI-P?E§,  n.  pi.    See  Callipers.  Mortimer. 

OAN'NON,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [Gr.  ftAwa;  L.  canna, 
a  reed,  a  tube ;  It.  cannone  ;  Sp.  canon  ;  Fr. 
canon.] 

1.  A  military  engine  for  projecting  balls,  &c., 
by  gunpowder ;  a  great  gun.  Brande. 

2.  (Mech.)  A  hollow  cylinder  through  which 
a  revolving  shaft  passes,  as  the  prolonged  eye 
of  a  wheel  when  bored  to  fit  a  spindle  or  shaft 
on  which  it  is  intended  to  work  loosely.  Ogilvie. 

CAN-NON-ADE',  n.  An  attack  by  a  continued 
discharge  of  cannon  ;  as,  "  The  town  was  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  cannonade." 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6ve,  nor,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  rOle.  —  Q,  R,  ^,  |,  soft;  jC,  e,  c,  i,  hard;   ^  as  z  ;   :^  as  gz.  —  T HIS,  tftis. 
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CAN-NQN-ADE',    u.  a.      \i.    cannonaded  ;    pp. 

CANNONADING,    CANNONADED.]       To    batter    01 

attack  with  cannon   or  great  guns  ;    as,  "  To 
cannonade  a  fortification." 

CAN-NON-ADE',  v.  n.  To  discharge  cannon  or 
large  guns.  ■ 

Both  armies  cannonttded  all  the  enBuing  day.        Tatlcr. 

CAN'NON-BAlL,  u.  a  ball  to  be  shot  from  a 
cannon.  '      P-  Cyc. 

cAn'NON-BONE,  n.  (Fai-riery.)  The  single  met- 
atarsal bone  of  the  horse.  Braiide. 

CAN'NON-bOl'LPT,  /t.  Same  as  Cannon-ball. 

CAN-NON-EER',  }  ,j.      [Fr.  canonnier.]     An  en- 

CAN-NON-IER',    J  gineer  who  manages  cannon. 

'*  A  most  excellent  camioneer,"  Hayward. 

CAN-NON-EER',  v.  a.  To  cannonade,  [r.]  Burke. 

t  cAn'NON-ING,  n.  The  noise  as  of  a  cannon. 
*'  The  loud  cannoning  of  thunderbolts."  Brewer. 

CAN'NON-MET'AL,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper  with 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  tin  ;  bronze.      Ogilvie. 

CAN'NON-PROOF,    (i.      Proof    against,    or   safe 

from,  cannon-shot. 

« 

CAN'NON-SHOT,  n.     1.  A  cannon-ball. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  cannon  will  throw 
a  ball ;  as,  "  To  be  within  cannon-shot," 

CAN'NOT,  V.  It.     To  be  unable. 

fl®==  This  word  is  compounded  of  can  and  not,  which 
are  united  by  the  common  and  best  usage  j  though  it 
would  be  more  analogical  to  write  them  separately, 
as  canst  not  and  could  not  are  never  united.  "  Cannot 
sometimes  expresses,  not  actual,  but  moral  or  condi- 
tional impossibility.  Thus  the  angel  said  to  Ijot,  '  I 
cannot  do  any  thing  till  thou  come  hither*;  that  is, 
I  cannot^  without  disobeying  him  that  sent  me."  T. 
K.  Arnold. 

CAM'J^U-LAy  n.  [L.,  a  small  reed.']  (Surgery.) 
A  metallic  tube  used  by  surgeons.     Ihinglison. 

CAN'NU-LAR,  a.  [L.  cannulay  a  small  reed.] 
Hollow,  like  a  bamboo  or  tube.  Smart. 

CAN'NY,  a.  A  Scotch  word,  used  in  various  senses, 
as  cautious,  prudent,  artful,  wary,  frugal,  gen- 
tle, safe,  easy,  fortunate,  worthy,  good,  neat, 
pretty.  —  It  is  applied  to  persons  or  things  hav- 
ing pleasing  or  useful  qualities.  Jamieson. 

CA-N6e'  (k&-no'),  n.  [Perhaps  Gr.  K&vva^  a  reed  ; 
\j.  canjia,  a  reed,  and  a  small  vessel.  "Pliny," 
sa-ys  Richardson,  "records  of  Indian  reeds  or 
canes  that  *  they  be  of  such  length,  that  between 
every  joint  they  will  yield  sufficient  to  make 
boats.'  "  —  "  The  wood  canoe  or  cannoe  is  origi- 
nally an  Indian  wood;  and  if  so,  then  all  deri- 
vations from  Gr.  or  L.  ceases."  Lemon.  — 
Thomson  gives  L,  canna,  but  says  that  the 
word  was  used  for  a  small  boat  by  the  natives 
of  St.  Salvador  when  Columbus  arrived  there. 
It.  canoa,  or  canoe  ;  Sp.  canoa  ;   Fr.  canot.'] 

1,  An  Indian  boat  made  of  bark,  of  skins,  or 
of  a  hollowed  tree.  Brov^ne. 

2.  A  small  boat  impelled  by  a  paddle.  Brande. 

CAN'ON,  n.  [Gr.  Kav6v,  a  straight  rod  or  rule ; 
Kdvv'a^  a  reed;  L.  canon\  It.  canone ;  Sp.  §  Fr. 
canon.  —  A.  S.  canon.] 

1.  A  rule  or  law,  especially  in  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

His  books  are  almost  the  very  canon  to  judge  both  doctrine 
and  disuipline  by.  Hooker. 

2.  The  received  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Carion  denotes  those  books  of  Scripture  which  are  received 
as  inspired,  to  distinguish  them  from  either  profane,  apocry- 
phal, or  disputed  bo&s.  Aylijfe. 

3.  A  dignitary  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church. 

Canons,  so  called  from  their  having  their  shares  out  of  a 
common  stock,  canon  among  the  Romans  signifying  a  certain 
payment.  Stillingfleet. 

4.  The  catalogue  of  saints  acknowledged  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Richardson. 

5.  {Mus.)  A  composition,  in  two  or  more 
parts,  in  which  the  voices  enter  one  after  an- 
other and  repeat  the  same  theme,  note  by  note, 
so  as  to  form  a  perpetual  fugOe.  Dwight. 

6.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  to  sew  up  wounds. 

7.  {PHnting.y  A  large  sort  of  type.  Johnson. 

8.  {Farriery.)  The  shank  of  a  horse.    Crabh. 
Syn.  — See  Clersyivian. 


Regular  canon^  {Cath.  Church)  a  canon  confined  to 
his  own  monastery.  —  Secular  canon,  one  living  a  re- 
ligious life,  but  mixing  more  or  less  with  the  world. 

j^^  The  word  canon .  .  .  which  is  a  Greek  word, 
means  properly  a  rule ;  first  the  measuring  rule  or 
line  of  the  carpenter ;  and  then  figuratively  any  meas- 
ure or  rule  by  which  we  try  other  things  ;  and,  in  its 
crowning  use,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  being  regulative 
of  life  and  doctrine  in  the  church.  Trench. 

CAN'QN-BIT,  n.     That  part  of  the  bit  which  is 
let  into  the  horse's  mouth.  Spenser. 

CAN'ON-ESS,  n.     [Low  L.  canonissa.]  A  woman 
possessed  of  a  prebend.  Ayliffe. 

^^-^^^  \^i         }  a.    1.  According  to  the  canon ; 

CA-N6n'}-CAL,  )  belongingto,  or  included  in,  the 

canon.    "  Those /^anomcaZ  Scriptures."  Raleigh. 

2,  Regular;  stated;  as,  "  CaKomcw^  hours." 

3.  Spiritual ;  ecclesiastical.  "  ConomcaZ  obe- 
dience." Ayliffe, 

Canonical  books,  the  received  books  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, called  the  sacred  canon. — Canonical  hours,  stated 
times  of  the  day  set  apart,  more  especially  by  the 
Romish  Church,  for  devotional  purposes.  In  Eng- 
land, the  canonical  hours  are  from  eight  to  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  before  or  after  which  the  cer- 
emony of  marriage  cannot  be  legally  performed  in 
any  parish  church.  Brande. 

CA-NON'T-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  canonical  manner. 


The   quality  of  being 
Burnet. 


ca-n6n'i-cal-ness_,  n. 

canonical ;  canonicity. 

CA-N6n'I-CAL§,  n.pl.     The  full  dress  of  a  cler- 
gyman. Todd. 

CA-NON't-CATE,  n.     The  office  of  a  canon  ;  can- 
onry.  Berington. 

CAN-0N-i9'l-TY,  n.   The  quality  of  being  canon- 
ical ;  canonicalness.  Ec.  Rev. 


cAn'on-ist, 


A  man  versed  in  the  canon  law. 


CAN-ON-IS'TJC,  a.  Belonging  to  a  canonist. 
**This  canonistic  exposition.*'  Milton. 

CAN-ON-I-ZA'TION,  n.     1.  The  act  of  canonizing 

or  placing  in  the  catalogue  of  saints.    Addison. 

2.  The  state  of  being  canonized.         Brevint. 

CAN'ON-IZE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  Kavovi^w,  to  establish  ; 
It.  canonizzare  ;  Fr.  canoniser .]  \i.  canonized  ; 
pp.  CANONIZING,  CANONIZED.]  To  curoU  in 
the  canon  as  a  saint;  to  declare  a  saint. 

They  have  a  pope,  who  hath  the  chief  care  of  religion, 
and  of  canonizing  whom  he  thinks  fit.  StillingjleGt. 

CAN'ON-IZ-:^R,  n.     One  who  canonizes. 

CAN'ON— LAW,  n.  A  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
consisting  chiefly  of  ordinances  of  councils,  and 
of  the  decrees  and  bulls  of  the  popes.  Hamilton. 

CAN'ON-LAW'Y^IR,  n.  One  versed  in  the  canon 
law.  B.  Jonson. 

CAN  ON-RY^       I  ^_  Office  of  a  canon  ;  a  benefice 

CAN'ON-SHIP,    )  in  some  cathedral  or  collegiate 

church ;  canonicate.  Ayliffe. 

cAn'ON— WISE,  a.  Versed  in  the  canon  law. 
"  Canon-wise  prelate."  Milton. 

C^-J^O'PUS,  n.  [LowL.]  1.  An  Egyptian  jar 
used  for  keeping  water  cool.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  large  star  in  the  southern 
constellation  Argo  Navis.  Hind. 

3.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  hemipterous  insects. 

CAN'O-PY,  n.  [Gr.  /cwvwTrfZov,  a  bed  or  couch 
with  a  curtain  to  keep  out  insects ;  Vftirwij', 
jcticoTTof,  a  gnat ;  Fr,  canapdJ] 

1.  A  covering  of  state  over  a  throne  or  a  bed ; 
a  covering  over  the  head. 

Holofernea  rested  upon  his  bed  under  a  canopy.      Judith. 
My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies.  Pope. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  projecting  moulding  that  sur- 
rounds the  head  of  a  Gothic  arch,  niche,  or  win- 
dow. •  Weale. 

CAN'p-PY,  V.  a.      \i.  CANOPIED  ;  pp.  CANOPYING, 

CANOPIED.]      To  cover  with  a  canopy,  or   as 
with  a  canopy  ;  to  overspread. 

I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 

With  ivy  canopied.  Milton. 

CA-NO'ROys  (126),  a.  [L.  canorus  ;  Fr.  canore.] 
Musical;  tuneful;  sonorous.  "Birds  that  are 
most  canorous."  Browne. 

CA-NO'ROyS-NESS, /t.    Musicalness.  Scott. 


CANT,  n.     [L.  cantus,  a  song  ;  Old  Fr.  cant ;  Fr. 
chant :  —  Gael.  §  It,  caintU,  language.] 

1.  A  sing-song  manner  of  speaking;  a  whin- 
ing or  affected  tone;' — a  hypocritical  speech; 
pretension  without  sincerity,  as  indicated  by 
language  and  air. 

That  cant  and  hypocrisy,  which  had  taken  poflBeBsion  of 
the  people's  minds  in  the  times  of  the  great  rebellion.  j4rfdison. 

2.  The  dialect  of  a  sect,  class,  or  profession. 
I  write  not  in  the  proper  terms-of  navigation,  land  service, 

or  in  the  cant  of  any  profession.  I>ryden. 

3.  Barbarous  jargon  ;  slang.  Johnson. 

4.  The  act  of  crying  out  things  for  sale;  an 
auction. 

Numbera  of  these  tenants  are  now  offering  to  sell  their 
leases  by  cant.  Swift. 

CANT,  n.     [Dut.  kant,  a- corner.] 

1.  f  An  angle  ;  a  corner. 

The  principal  person  in  the  temple  was  Peace;  she  was 
placed  aloft  in  a  cant.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  sudden  impulse  given  to  a  thing  resting 
on  an  edge  or  corner ;  a  jerk  ;  a  throw  ;  a  turn  ; 
as,  "  To  give  a  cant  to  a  piece  of  timber,*' 

3.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  wood  laid  on  deck  for 
the  support  of  a  bulkhead.  Brande. 

CANT,  r.  n.  \i.  canted  ;  pp.  canting,  canted.] 

1.  To  talk  in  a  jargon,  or  with  affectation  ;  to 
speak  in  a  whining  or  affected  manner. 

Men  cant  about  maU.Tna  and  forma, ...  or  dress  up  ig- 
norance in  words  of  bulk  or  sound.  Glanville. 

2.  To  play  the  hypocrite  ;  to  dissemble. 

CANT,  V.  a.     1.  To  sell  by  auction.     "Then  cant 
theiT  land  to  the  highest  bidder."  Swift. 

2.  To  bid  upon  any  thing  offered  at  auction. 

Two  monks  were  outvying  each  other  in  canting  the  price 
of  an  abbey.  Swift.  _ 

3.  To  toss  ;  to  jerk  ;  to  upset :  —  to  raise  on 
the  edge  or  corner.  Forby. 

4.  (Naut.)  To  turn  over  or  round.     Brande. 

5.  {Carp.)  To  cut  off,  as  the  angle  of  a  square, 
beam,  pier,  &c.  Francis. 

Canted  column,  <^Arch.)  a  column  polygonal  in  sec- 
tion. SVancis. 

CANT,  a.     Vulgar;  inelegant;  affected;  habitu- 
ally or  improperly  used  ;  —  applied  to  language. 

The  affectation  of  some  late  authors  to  introduce  and  mul- 
tiply cant  words  is  the  most  ruinous  corruption  in  any  Ifin- 
guage.  Swift. 

There  is  such  a  thing  ns  a  peculiar  word  or  phrase  cleav- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  the  memory  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  and 
presenting  itself  to  liis  utterance  at  every  turn.  When  we 
observe  this,  we  call  it  a  cant  word,  or  n  cant  phrase.    Paley. 


[It.]    In  a  singing  manner. 
Smart. 


CAN-TAB',  w.  Colloquial  for  Cantabrigian.  Smart, 

caj^-tJb'i-le, 

as  a  song. 

CAN-TA'BRI-AN,  «..  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Can- 
tabria,  in  Spain.  P.  Cyc. 

CAN-TA-BRIp'l-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Cambridge, 
or  to  its  university.  Qu.  Rev. 

CAN-TA-BRt^'l-AN,  n.  [Low  L.  Cantahrigia, 
Cambridge.]  A  man  or  scholar  of  Cambridge  ; 
—  often  a,bbreviated  to  Cantab.  WaJceJield. 

CAN'TA-LIV-]pR,  CAN'Te-LIV-^R,  or  CAN'TI- 
LIV-^R,  n.    See  Cantilever. 

CAN'TA-LOUPE,  n.  A  small  fine  species  of  musk- 
mellon,  globular,  ribbed,  and  of  pale  green  or 
yellow  color.  Lindley. 

CAN-TAN'K?R-OUS,  a.  Vile  in  a  high  degree; 
venomous  ;  perverse  ;  contentious  ;  —  written 
also  contankerous.  Goldsmith. 

CAN'TAR,   _    ;  n.     [It.  Ss  Sp.  cantaro.} 

CjSJV-tM'RO,  S  1.  A  weight  in  Italy,  Egypt, 
ithe  Levant,  and  India,  differing  in  different 
parts.  At  Genoa  and  Leghorn  it  consists  of 
150  pounds.  Ogilvie. 

2.  A  liquid  measure,  at  Alicant,  in  Spain,  of 
three  gallons.  Ogilvie. 

C^JV- 7\i ' r^,  or  C^JV-TM'T.^  [kstn-ta't?,  S.  W. 
P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  C'. ;  kan-ta't?,  Ja.  K.],  n.  [It.] 
{Mus.)  A  poem  set  to  music,  or  a  song  inter- 
mixed with  recitative  ;  a  combination,  either 
lyrical  or  dramatical,  of  recitations,  airs,  cho- 
ruses, &c.  Dwight. 

t  CAN-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  cantatio,  music,  song.] 
The  act  of  singing.  Cockeram. 

cAn'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  cant  or  affecta- 
tion ;  whining ;  canting.     [r.J      Dr.  S.  Miller. 


A,  E,  T,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  V,  short;   A,  fl,  T,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    HilR,  HER; 
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CjJV-T4-TRj!CB  (-trS'che),  n. 
female  vocalist. 


[It.]    {Mus.)  A 


CAN-TEEN',  n.     [It.  %  Sp.  caTitina.']     (Mil.) 

1.  A  small  tin  or  circular  ■wooaen  vessel  for 
holding  liquor,  carried  by  soldiers,  or  a  chest, 
used  by  officers,  for  culinary  utensils,  &c. 

2.  A  kind  of  sutling  house  kept  in  garrisons 
for  the  convenience  of  troops.  Campbell. 

CAN 'TEL,  n.  1.  A  fragment;  apiece.  Skelton. 
2.  The  hind^bow  of  a  saddle-tree  ;  cantle. 

CAn'TP-LEUP,  n.  Same  as  Cantaloupe.  Loudon. 

cAn'TIJR,  ».  1.  One  who  cants ;  a  hypocrite. 
"  Presumption  .  .  .  which  some  spiritual  canters 
affect."  ^P'  Gauden. 

2.  [Corrupted  from  Canterbury,  formerly  ap- 
plied to  a  slow  gallop,  in  allusion  to  the  easy 
pace  with  which  Chaucer's  pilgrims  pursued 
their  way  to  this  village.  Nares.']  An  easy  gal- 
lop of  a  horse.  Nares. 

CAN'TER,  v.  n.  [i.  OANTEEED  ;  pp.  cantebing, 
CANTERED.]  To  gallop  easily  or  gently.  "The 
horse  canters  in  fine  style."  Todd. 

CAN'T^R-BUR-y  (-bSr-e),  n.  A  piece  of  furni- 
ture ;  a  stand  with  divisions  in  it  to  receive  port- 
folios, books,  loose  sheets,  letters,  &c.    Smart. 

cAN'T^R-BUR-Y-BELLf ,  n.  {Bot.)  A  very  orna- 
mental border'  flower  with  large  blue  or  white 
flowers ;  Campanula  medium.  Loudon. 

OAN'TPR-BUR-Y-GAL'LOP  (Ican'ter-ber-re-gSl'- 
lup),  n.  The  gallop  of  a  horse,  commonly 
called  a  canter ;  —  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
pilgrims  riding  to  Canterbury  on  easy  ambling 
horses.  Johnson. 

CAN'T^R-BUR-Y-TALE,  «.  Any  fabulous  nar- 
rative ;  —  adopted  from  the  Canterbury  Tales  of 
Chaucer.  Todd. 

CAN-THAR'A-DINE,  n.  (Chem.)  The  active  prin- 
ciple of  ca'ntharides.  It  possesses  extremely 
powerful  vesicating  properties,  producing  swell- 
ing and  acute  pain,  if  any  part  of  the  body  is 
exposed  to  its  vapors.  Regnault. 

C.Sjf' THA-RIS,  n.\  pi.  ciif-THXR'!-DE9.  [L., 
from  Gr.  KivBapis.']  (Ent.)  A  beetle  which  con- 
tains an  acrid  blistering  fluid  ;  the  Spanish  fly  ; 

—  used  as  a  vesicatory.  Harris. 

CANT'-HOOK  (-hulc),  n.  A  wooden  lever  with 
an  iron  hook  at  the  end,  used  for  turning  or 
moving  heavy  articles  of  merchandise.  Bartlett. 

CJJV'THUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KavBoi.']  {Anat.) 
The  corner  of  the  eye  where  the  upper  and  un- 
der eyelids  meet.  Quincy. 

CAN'TI-CA,  or  cAN'TI-COY,  ii.  1.  A  dancing 
assembly.  Denton. 

2.  A  noisy  conversation. 
jS^  An  Indian  word,  used  in  New  York.    Bartlett. 

CAN'T[-CLE  (kSn'te-kl),  n.  [L.  canticum,  a  song  ; 
It.  iSf  Sp.  cantico  ;  A.  S.  cantic.'] 

1.  A  song.     "  Moses  in  his  canticles."  Bacon. 

2.  pi.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

3.  A  division  of  a  poem  ;  a  canto. 

The  end  whereof  and  dangerous  event 

Shall  for  another  canticle  be  spared.  Spenser. 

CAN-TI-LA'TIpN,  n.  [h.cantillo,  cantillatus,  to 
sing.]  Recitation  with  musical  cadence.  Ogilvie. 

CAN'TJ-LATE,  1).  a.   To  recite  musically.  Smart. 

CAN'TI-LE-V^R,  K.  [Probably  from 
canterii  labrum,  the  lip  of  a  rafter. 
Brande.']  {Arch.)  A  bracket,  or 
projecting  piece  of  wood,  stone,  or 
iron,  which  supports  a  cornice, 
moulding,  balcony,  &c.  :  —  also 
written  cantaliver,  canteliver,  and 
cantiliver. 

CANT'ING,  p.  a.    Using  affectation  ; 
whining ;  hypocritical. 
For  shame,  dear  friend;  renounce  this  cantintj  strain. 
Whatwouldst  thou  have  a  good  great  man  ol)tain  ?  Coleridtie. 
Canting  arm.t,  (Her.)  coats  of  arms  bearing  rebuses  ; 

—  tlius  the  Butlers  of  Ireland  are  designated  by  three 
cohered  cups  ;  the  Calls,  by  three  trumpets.  Lower. 

CANT'JNG-I.Y,  ad.     In  a  canting  manner. 

CANT'ING-NESS,  «. 
ing. 


The  quality  of  being  cant- 
Sheridan. 


f  cAN'TIQN  (kSn'shun),  re.  Song;  verses.  Spenser. 

CAN'TLE  (kin'tl),  re.  [Dut.  kant,  a  corner  ;  Fr. 
chantel,  a  fragment.] 

1.  A  fragment ;  a  portion  ;  a  piece.       Shak. 

2.  The  protuberant  part  of  a  saddle  behind : 

—  written  also  cantel.  Loudon. 

CAN'TLE  (kSn'tl),  v.a.  To  cut  in  pieces.  Dry  den. 

CANT'li^iT,  n.     A  piece  ;  a  fragment. 

Huge  cantleis  of  his  bucltler  strew  the  ground.    Drj/den. 
cAN'TO;  re. ;  pi.  cSn'to?.     [It.]     . 

1.  A  part  or  section  of  a  poem. 

2.  [Mus.)  The  soprano  voice ;  the  highest 
vocal  part ;  —  used  in  choral  music.  Moore. 

cAj^' TO-FER-MO,  n.  [li.,  firm  song. 1  (Mus.) 
The  plain,  slow,  unfigured  vocal  music  of  the 
early  Christian  church ;  the  plain  chant ;  the 
subject  song  in  figurate  compositions.  Warner. 

cAn'TON,  re.  [It.  cantone,  an  angle  or  comer  ; 
Sp.  ^Fr.  canton  ;  Dut.  kant,  a  corner.] 

1.  A  small  parcel  or  division  of  land.  Davies. 

2.  A  small  community,  or  clan. 

The  same  is  the  case  of  rovers  by  land;  such  are  some 
cantons  in  Arabia.  Bacon. 

3.  A  geographical  or   political  division  of  a 
country ;  as,  "  A  canton  of  Swit- 
zerland." 

4.  (Her.)  A  square  or  separate 
division  at  the  corner  of  the 
shield.  Crabh. 

CAN'TON,  V.  a.     [Sp.  acantonar  ; 
Fr.  cantonner.'] 

1.  To  divide  into  little  parts. 

Families  shall  quit  all  subjection  to  him,  and  caiUan  his 
empire  into  less  governments  for  themselves.  Loche. 

2.  (Mil.)  To  distribute  into  small  companies, 
as  soldiers,  for  convenience  of  subsistence. 

Cantoned  liuilding,  (Jlrch.)  a  building  whose  angles 
are  adorned  with  columns,  pilasters,  rustic  quoins, 
or  any  thing  that  projects  beyond  the  general  surface 
of  the  walls. —  Cantoned  columns,  (Jirch.)  columns 
placed  at  the  angles  of  a  square  pier,  &c.,  for  support- 
ing groined  arches.  Francis. 

CAN'TON-AL,  u.  Relating  to  a  canton.  For.  Rev. 

CAN'TpN-IZE,  V.  a.  To  parcel  out  into  cantons 
or  small  divisions.  Davies. 

CAN'TON-MENT  [Itin'ton-ment,  Ja.  Sm.  ]Vb. ; 
k?n-t5n'ment,  Jir.],«.  \T?i.  cantonnement.']  (Mil.) 
A  portion  of  a  town  or  village  assigned  to  a 
body  of  troops  ;  quarters  for  a  body  of  troops. 

There  were  no  cities,  no  towns,  no  places  of  cantonment 
for  soldiers.  -  Burke. 

CAN-t66n',  re.  A  kind  of  fustian  with  a  fine 
cord  visible  on  one  side.  W.  Ency. 

CAN'TRBD  (kSn'terd),  re.     A  district ;  a  hundred ; 

—  a  term  used  in  Wales  and  Ireland.     Davies. 

CAN'TY,  a.  Cheerful ;  lively  ;  sprightly ;  talka- 
tive. "  [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

CAN'VAS,  re.  [Gr.  M'vi>a/3it,  hemp ;  Jj.  cannabis  ; 
It.  canavaccio  ;  Fr.  canevas.— -Dut.  kanafas.'\ 

1.  A  coarse,  unbleached  cloth,  of  hemp  or 
flax,  for  sails,  tents,  and  other  purposes. 

Bid  silent  Poetry  the  canvas  warm, 

The  tuneful  page  with  speaking  picture  charm.       Mason. 

2.  The  sails  of  a  ship.  "  The  master  com- 
manded to  set  all  the  canvas.'*  Sidney. 

CAN'VAS,  a.  Made  of  canvas  ;  noting  a  coarse 
linen  cloth  of  hemp  or  flax  for  sails.        Jodrell. 

CAN'VAS-BACK,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  duck  that  fre- 
quents the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  and 
the  neighboring  waters  ;  Fuliqula  vaUsneriana  j 

—  much  esteemed  for  its  delicate  flesh,  and  so 
named  from  the  color  of  its  plumage.  Audubon. 

CAN'VAS-CLIMB'^R  (-kllm'er),  re.  One  who 
climbs  a  mast  to  furl  or  unfurl  the  canvas.  Shak. 

CAN'VASS,  V.  a.     [Fr.  canavasser,  to  beat  hemp.] 

[i.  CANVASSED  ;  pp.  CANVASSING,    CANVASSED.] 

1.  To  sift ;  to  examine  :  to  scrutinize. 

I  have  made  careful  search,  and  canva-'tsed  the  matter  with 
all  possible  diligence.  Woodward. 

2.  To  debate  ;  to  discuss  ;  to  agitate. 

They  canvassed  the  matter  one  way  and  t'  other.  VEstrange. 

3.  To  solicit  votes  from ;  to  bespeak. 

CAN'VASS,  V.  re.    To  solicit  votes  ;  to  seek. 


Johnson. 

"  Their  cany 

Milton. 


Tlie  crime  of  canvassing  or  soliciting  for  church  prefer- 
ment is,  by  the  canon  law,  called  simony.  Aylijf'e. 

CAn'VASS,  re.  1.  An  examination  or  sifting,  as 
of  the  opinions  of  voters  previous  to  an  election. 

2.  Solicitation  of  votes.  "  No  previous  caji- 
vass  was  made  for  me."  Burke. 

3.  Consideration  by  debate  ;  discussion. 

I  deem  it  worthy  the  canvass  and  discussion  of  sober  and 
considerate  men.  Jtlore. 

CAN'VASS-^R,  re.  One  who  canvasses ;  one  who 
solicits  votes.  Burke. 

CAN' VASS-lNG,  p.  u.    Sifting :  —  soliciting. 

CA'NY,  a.     1.  Full  of  canes. 

2'.  Made  or  consisting  of  canes, 
wagons  light." 

CAN'YON,  re.  [Sp.  canon,  a  tube.]  A  narrow, 
tunnel-like  passage  for  a  stream  of  water  be- 
tween high  precipitous  banks.  Bartlett. 

C^JV-ZO'JVE.  re.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  kind  of  lyric 
poem  ;  a  song  or  air  in  two  or  more  parts,  with 
passages  of  fugue  and  imitation.  Moore. 

CAN-ZO-NET',  re.  [It.  canzonetta.']  (Mus.)  A 
little  song  :  —  a  composition  of  some  length  for 
a  single  voice.  Dwight. 

CAOUTCHOUC  (ko'chiik)  [ko'chiik,  K.  Sm. ;  k?- 
St'chiik,  Craig],  re.     [Indian  cachucu.] 

1.  (Chem.)  A  useful  resinous  substance  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  also  called  gum- 
elastic  and  India  rubber,  and  obtained  from  the 
milky  juice  of  several  trees  which  grow  in  the 
East  Indies  and  in  South  America.  It  is  of  a 
whitish  color,  till  blackened  by  smoke,  inflam- 
mable, fusible,  impervious  to  air  and  water,  and 
exceedingly  elastic. 

2.  (Min.)  A  substance  found  in  Derbyshire, 
England,  in  soft  flexible  masses.         Hamilton. 

Vulcanized  India  rubber,  a  compound  of  caoutchouc 
and  sulphur,  manufactured  by  various  processes  into 
a  very  great  variety  of  useful  articles. 

CAOUTCHINE  (ka'chSn),  re.  (CAem.)  Same  as 
Caoutchoucine.  Ogilvie. 

CAOUTCHOUCINE  (k6'chu-sln),  n.  (Chem.)^  An 
inflammable,  light,  volatile,  oily  liquid,  obtained 
from  caoutchouc,  by  distillation.  Brande. 

CAP,  n.  [L.  caput,  the  head.— "W.  cap.— A.  S. 
cccppe,  or  cappa ;  It.  cappa ;  Sp.  capa  ;  Fr.  cappe.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head. 

2.  The  ensign  of  some  dignity,  as  that  of  a 

cardinal. 

If  once  he  came  to  be  a  cardinal. 

He  'd  make  his  cap  coequal  with  the  crown.        Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  the  highest;  the  top. 

Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive.  SJtak. 

4.  A  kind  of  vessel  made  like  a  cap.    Wilkins. 

5.  t  The  act  of  uncovering  the  head  in  token 
of  respect. 

They  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee.    Sliak. 

6.  (Arch.)  The  uppermost  part,  or  that  which 
cro\vns  the  whole ;  as,  "  The  cap  of  a  window." 

Cap  of  a  cannon,  {Mil.)  a  piece  of  lead  or  zinc  laid 
over  the  touch-hole,  to  preserve  the  priming. —  Cap 
of  maintenance,  one  of  the  regalia  carried  before  the 
king  at  a  coronation.  —  To  set  one^s  cap  far,  to  try  to 
win  the  favorable  regard  of  a  person  with  a  view 
to  matrimony.     [Colloquial.] 

CAP,  V.  a.     \i.  CAPPED  ;  pp.  capping,  capped.] 

1.  To  cover,  as  with  a  cap. 

The  bones  are  capped  with  a  smooth  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance. ,      Berham. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  cap.  "  As  boys  some- 
times used  to  cap  one  another.'-'  Spenser. 

3.  To  complete ;  to  finish  ;  to  crown  ;  as, 
"To  cap  the  whole." 

4.  To  excel ;  to  surpass ;  as,  "  To  cap  all." 
To  cap  verses,  to  name  verses  alternately  beginning 

with  a  particular  letter.  "  I  '11  cap  verses  with  him 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter."  Drydcn — To  cap  texts, 
to  name  texts  in  opposition  or  emulation. —  To  cap 
tke  climax,  to  surpass  every  thing. 

CAP,  V.  n.    To  uncover  the  head  in  token  of  re- 
spect. 

Three  great  ones  of  the  city 
Oft  capped  to  him.  ShaJc. 

CA-PA-BIL'I-TY,  re.     The  state  of  being  capable  ; 
capacity  ;  capableness  ;  ability. 

CA'PA-BLE  (ka'psi-bl),  a.     [L.  capio,  to  take  ;  Fr. 
caj^ahle.] 
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CAPABLENESS 

1.  Having  capacity ;  capacious  ;  adapted. 

So  much  of  that  space  as  is  equal  to,  or  capable  to  receive, 
a  body.  Locke. 

2.  Endowed  with  intellectual  power ;  of  suit- 
able qualifications  ;  intelligent;  able. 

3.  Susceptible.     "  Capable  of  pain."     Prior. 
Syn.  —  See  Able. 

CA'PA-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  capable. 

CA-PA(J'!-FY,  B.  a.     To  qualify,     [e.]       Barrow. 

CA-PA'CIOUS  (fcsi-pa'shus),  a.     [L.  capax,  capa- 
cis  ;  Sp.  capaz.l     Having  capacity  ;  embracing 
much ;  comprehensive  ;  capable  ;    ample  ;   spa- 
cious ;  ivide  ;  large  ;  extensive. 
Syn.  —  See  Ample,  Comprehensive. 

CA-PA'CloyS-LY  (IcFi-pa'shus-le),  ad.  In  a  capa- 
cious manner. 

CA-PA'CIOyS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  capacious. 
Syn.  — See  Capacity. 

CA-PA{;'!-TATE,  V.  a.  [i.  CAPACITATED ;  pp. 
CAPACITATING,  CAPACITATED.]  To  make  Capa- 
ble ;  to  qualify.  "  Endued  with  arts  of  life  to 
capacitate  them  for  conversation."  Tatler. 

CA-PAq-I-TA'TION,  ».  Act  of  making  capable  ; 
qualification,     [u.]  Todd. 

CA-PAg'I-TY  (kj-p&s'e-te),  n.  [L.  capacitas ;  It. 
capacita ;  Sp.  capacidad ;  Fr.  capacite.'] 

1.  State  of  being  capable  or  capacious  ;  pow- 
er of  holding  ;  capaciousness  ;  room  or  space 
measured  by  solid  contents  ;  as,  "  The  capacity 
of  any  vessel." 

2.  Mental  power  or  ability ;  talent ;  as,  "  He 
has  capacity  to  excel  in  his  profession." 

3.  State  ;  condition  ;  character. 

You  desire  my  thoughts  as  a  frieud,  and  not  as  a  member 
of  Parliament;  tney  are  the  same  in  both  capacities.    Swift. 

Capacity  fcr  heaty  (Chem.)  the  comparative  amount 
of  iieat  required  to  raise  a  substance  through  one  de- 
gree of  temperature  j  specific  heat.  JVtckol. 

Syn. ^  Capacity  is  tlie  power  of  acquiring  and 
holding;  capaciousne^.^,  the  power  of  holding  ;  —  the 
capacity  of  a  vessel  ;  the  capaciousness  of  rooms.  Ca- 
pacity is  the  gift  of  nature ;  alrility,  of  nature  and 

education; — capacity  to  learn;  ability  to  execute 

See  Ability,  Power. 

cAp-a-PIE  '  (k&p-j-pe'),  ad.  [Fr.]  From  head 
to  foot.     "  Armed  .  .  .  cap-a-pie.  Shak. 

CA-PAR'{-SON,  re.  [Sp.  caparazon  ;  Fr.  eapara- 
^on.']     An  ornamental  dress  for  a  horse. 

Impresses  quaint,  caparisons,  and  steeds.  Milton. 

CA-PAR'!-SON,  V.  a.  [i.  caparisoned  ;  pp.  ca- 
"PABISONING,  CAPARISONED.]  To  drcss  in  ca- 
parisons  ;  to  dress  pompously.  Shak. 

CA-PAR'!-SONED  (kj-p&r'e-scind),  p.  o.  Dressed 
in  caparisons.  *'  Steeds  caparisoned  with  pur- 
ple." Dryden. 

CAP'— CASE,  n.  A  covered  case;  a  chest.  Burton. 

CAPE,  n.  1.  [L.  caput,  the  head ;  It.  capo  ;  Fr. 
cap.']  A  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea  ; 
a  headland. 

What  from  the  cape  can  you  discern  at  sea?  Shak. 

2.  [Fr.  cape.'l  The  neck-piece  of  a  cloak  or 
other  garment  attached  to  the  collar  and  hang- 
ing upon  the  shoulders.  Bacon. 

cA  'PE,  n.  [L.,  take ;  capio,  to  take.]  (Law.)  A 
judicial  writ  concerning  lands  or  tenements, 
formerly  used  in  England,  and  so  termed  from 
the  emphatic  word  with  which  it  began.  Burrill. 

CAP'5-LAIV,  n.  {Ich.)  A  small  fish  found  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland.  —  See  Caplin.         Storer. 

C4-PE,L'L4,  re.  [L.,  a  she-goat.']  {Astron.")  A  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  left  shoulder  of 
the  constellation  Auriga.  Brande. 

CAP'pL-rANE,  re.  [Fr.  capelan.']  A  chaplain ; 
the  curate  of  a  chapel.  Burn. 


[Fr.  capelef.'] 
Crabb. 


CAP'^L-LET,  or  CA-PEL'L^T, 
A  swelling  on  a  horse's  hock. 

CA'P^R,  re.  1.  [L.  caper,  a  goat;  It.  capriola\ 
Fr.  cabriole,  caper.]  A  skipping,  leaping,  or 
jumping  in  frolicsome  mood,  after  the  manner 
of  a  goat ;  a  frolic. 

We  that  are  true  lovers  run  into  strange  capers.     Shah. 
2.  A  Dutch  privateer. 
•  CA'PIJR,  re.     [Gr.  /cif;rirapii ;  L.  capparis;  It.  cap- 
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pero ;  Sp.  alcaparra ;  Fr.  capre ;  Dut.  kapper ; 
Ger.  kaper.']  The  flower-bud  of  the  caper-bush 
{Capparis),  much  esteemed  as  a  pickle.  Loudon. 

CA'ppR,  V.  re.  [i.  CAPERED  ;  pp.  capering,  ca- 
pered.] To  dance,  skip,  or  leap  in  frolicsome 
mood.     "  Capering  to  eye  her."  Shak. 

CA'P^E-BUSH,  re.  [See  Caper.]  (Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  shrubs  or  trees,  some  o  f  which  produce  ber- 
ries and  others  pods ;   Capparis.  Loudon. 

CA-P?R-CAIL'ZIE,  I  n.    (Ornith.)  The  Scottish 
OA-PjpR-CAIL'Y;^,    )  name  for  the  mountain  cock 
or  wood-grouse  ;  the  Tetrao  urogallus  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  —  called  also  capercail.  Yarrell. 

CA'PER-CUT'TING,  a.     Frolicking.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

CA'p:5R-5R,  »•  One  who  capers  ;  a  dancer.  "  The 
nimble  caperer  on  the  cord."  Drydeii. 

CA'P^R-TNG,  re.  The  act  of  jumping  or  skipping 
about.     "  A  .  .  .  capering  like  a  kid."       Boyle. 

CA'Pf  R-TREE,  11.  Same  as  CAPER-BUSH.iotirfore. 

CAP'J-AI,  n.    {Zoiil.)  The  capibara.   Waterhouse. 

CA'PI-AS,n.  [L.,  from  capio,  to  take.]  (Law.) 
A  judicial  writ,  commanding  the  sheriff'  to  take 
or  arrest  the  party  named  in  it.  Burrill. 

CA'PI-AS  MD  RE-SPgJV-DEJV'DUM.  [L.,  take 
to  answer.]  ■  [Law.)  'A  writ,  by  which  actions 
are  frequently  commenced,  and  which  com- 
mands the  sheriff  to  arrest  a  party  and  hold 
him  to  answer  the  plaintiff  in  court,  on  a  cer- 
tain day.  Burrill. 

CA-PIB'A-RA,  n.  [Sp.]  (Zord.)  The  largest 
known  rodent  quadruped  ;  —  sometimes  called 
the  water-hog.  fVaterhouse. 

CAP-IL-LA'CEOUS  (-la'shus),  u.  [L.  capillaceus.] 
Same  as  Capillary.     '  Johnson. 

cAP-IL-LAiEE'  (kap-jl-Ur'),  re.  [Fr.]  A  name 
originally  applied  to  the  sirup  extracted  from 
the  plant  called  maiden-hair,  but  now  applied 
to  any  simple  sirup  flavored  with  orange  flowers 
or  orange-flower  water.  Brande. 

CA-PIL'LA-MENT,  re.     [L.  capillamentum.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  small  threads  or  hairs  in 
the  middle  of  a  flower  ;  a  filament.         Quincy. 

2.  {Anat.)    A  part  resembling  a  thread  or 
hair.     **  Capillainents  of  the  nerves."  Berkley. 

II  CAP'IL-LA-EI-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  cap- 
illary; capillarity.  Scott. 

CAP-IL-LAr'I-TY,  re.     The  state  of  being  capil- 


lary ;  capillariness. 


P.  Cyc. 


I  cap'il-la-ry,     or     ca-pIl'la-ry 

[kap'jl-lii-re,  I'r.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. '  E. '; 
kii-pll'lii-re,  S.  P.  J.  E.  C.  Brande], 
a.  [L.  capillaris,  capillus,  a  hair.] 
Resembling  hairs  ;  fine,  long,  and 
slender  like  a  hair  ;  —  applied  to  th?"  minutest 
ramifications  of  the  arteries  and  other  vessels 
of  the  body,  and  also  of  plants. 

CapiUary  attraction  is  the  power 
which  very  minute  tubes  possess  of 
causing  a  liquid  to  rise  in  them  above 
its  level.  It  is  by  this  attraction 
that  water  is  sucked  up  in  sugar, 
sponge,  &;c. 

.6®=  With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
and  also  of  a  class  of  words  of  similar  formation,  the 
best  ortlioepists  and  good  usage  are  so  divided,  that 
every  individual  may  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  follow 
his  own  taste.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  man- 
ner in  wliich  this  class  of  words  is  accented  by  the 
principal  English  orthoepists. 


Ar'mil-la-ry,  . . .  j 
Ar-mil'la-ry,  ...' 

Ax'il-la-ry, Kenr. 

Ax-il'Ia-ry, 

Cap'ii-la^ry, .. 
Ca-pil'la-ry,  . . 
Cor'ol-la-ry,  . . 
Co-rol'la-ry,  - . 
iVIam'mil-la-ry 
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I  CAP'IL-LA-Ey,  re.     A  small  tube  ;  a  hair-like 
extremity  of  a  vein  or  artery. 

Tnr-water  doth  stir  the  humors,  enferiii, 
cajiUlaries, 


(.    A  bush  of  hair  ;   the  friz- 
[Ji-]  Ash. 


the  minutest 
Jip.  Berkeley. 


CAPITOLINE 

t  CAP-!L-LA'TlON,  n.  A  blood-vessel  like  a  hair  ; 

a  capillament.  Browne, 

CA-PIL'LA-TUEE,  , 

zling  of  the  hair. 

CA-PIL'LI-F6EM,  a.  [L.  capillus,  a  hair,  and 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  hair.  Craig. 

cAP-!L-LOSE',  a.  J;L.  capillus,  hair.]  Abound- 
ing with  hair  ;  hairy.  Scott. 

CA-PIS'TEUM,  re.  [L.,  a  halter.']  (Surgery.)  A 
bandage  used  chiefly  in  fractures  and'  injuries 
of  the  lower  jaw.  Dunglison. 

cAp'I-TAI,,  a.  [L.  capitalis;  caput,  the  head; 
It.  capitate  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  capital] 

1.  t  Relating  to  the  head  ;  on  the  head. 
Needs  must  the  serpent  now  his  capital  bruise 
Expect  with  mortal  pain.  Milton. 

2.  Affecting  the  head  or  life  ;  as,  "  A  capital 
crime  " ;  "  Capital  punishment." 

3.  First  in  importance;  chief;  principal. 

'  This  had  been, 
Perhaps,  thy  capital  seat.  J/itton. 

4.  Large  ;  as,  *'  Capital  letters." 

Capital  crime,  a  crime  punished  by  death Capital 

punishment,  a  punishment  that  takes  away  life. 

Capital  stock,  the  principal  or  original  stock  invested 
in  any  business. 

Syn.  —  See  Chief. 

CAP'I-TAL,  n.  1.  (Arch.)  The  upper  or  project- 
ing and  ornamented  part  of  a  column,  pilaster, 
or  pillar  ;  as,  "  A  Doric  or  Ionic  capital." 

2.  (Geog.)  A  chief  town  or  city  ;  a  metropo- 
lis ;  as,  "  London  is  the  capital  of  England." 

3.  The  stock  invested  in  any  business,  com- 
pany, or  institution;  as,  "The  capital  at  n 
bank,  of  a  mercantile  firm,  or  of  a  tradesman." 

4.  A  large  letter  ;  as,  "  Printed  in  capitals." 

5.  (Politics.)  Means  of  gaining  political  in- 
fluence or  power. 

The  Lords  have  no  constituents  to  talk  to,  and  no  speeches 
to  make  merely  as  political  capital.  Qu.  Rev. 

cAP'f-TAL-iST,  n.  One  who  possesses  a  capital 
fund  or  stock ;  —  usually  applied  to  one  who 
has  surplus  pecuniary  means  which  he  may  in- 
vest at  pleasure. 

CAP'I-TAL-IZE,  ©.  u..     1.  To  convert  into  capital, 
as  money. 
2.  To  print  in  capital  letters.    London  Atlas. 

CAP'J-TAL-L'Y,  ad.  1.  In  a  manner  to  affect  the 
head  or  life  ;  by  capital  punishment.  "  He  was 
punished  capitally."  Bp.  Patrick. 

2.  Chiefly ;  principally. 

CAP'I-TAL-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  capital, 
as  a  crime.  Scott. 


re.   The  chief  admiral  of 
the  Turkish  fleet.  Boo^A. 


CAP-;-TAN'    PA-9HA', 
CAP'TAJN    PA-qHA', 

cAp'I-TATE,  a.  [L.  capitatus ;  caput,  the  head.] 
(Bot.)  Growing  in,  or  shaped  like,  ahead.  Gray. 

cAP-I-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  capitatio ;  caput,  the 
head ;  Fr.  capitation.^] 

1.  A  numeration  of  the  people  by  heads. 
"Not  performing  the  commandment  of  God 
concerning  capitation."  Browne. 

2.  Taxation  on  each  individual ;  a  poll-tax; 
—  usually  called  capitation-tax. 

CAP-!-TA'TION-TAx,  re.  A  tax  on  each  individ- 
ual ;  a  poll-tax.  Guthrie. 

CAP'I-TE,  n.      [L.  caput,  the   head,    or  chief.] 

(Law.)  An  ancient  English  tenure. 

To  hold  lands  in  capite  was  to  hold  directly  from  the  king 
as  the  sovereign  lord.  Burrill. 

CAP'I-T^L-LAte,  a.  [L.  capitellum,  a  small 
head.]  (Bot.)  Growing  in  small  heads  ;  capit- 
ular. Craig. 

CAP'(-TOL,  re.  [L.  capitolium  ;  caput,  the  head  ; 
Fr.  capitole.] 

1.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at  Rome. 
The  question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capiiol.  Shak. 

2.  A  public  edifice  for  the  use  of  a  legislative 
body  ;  as,  "  The  Capitol  at  Washington." 

CAP-I-TO-LADE',  re.  (Cooltery.)  A  particular 
way  of  dressing  fowls,  &c.  Crabb. 

CAP-!-T0'LI-AN,  }  a..     Relating  to  a  capitol,  or 

cAp'!-TO-HNE,    )  to  the  Capitol  in  Rome.  Ash. 

Capitoline  games,  (Roman  Hist.)  annual  games  cele- 
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brated  at  Rome  in  honor  of  Jupiter,  by  whom,  it  was 
supposed,  the  Capitol  was  saved  from  the  Gauls.  Crai^. 

CAP-i-  To-m '  jv\^, 

n.  pL  {Oi'nith.) 
A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order 
Scanscores  and 
family      Picidte  ; 

barbets.       Gray.  Lnimodon  dubius. 

CA-PIT'y-LAR,  a.     1.  Belonging  to  the  chapter 

of  a  cathedral ;  capitulary.  Ash. 

2.  (Bot.)  Growing  in  small  heads.    Loudon. 

CA-pIt'U-LAE,  ».  [L.  capitulum,  a,  small  head, 
a  section,  a  chapter.] 

1.  A  statute  or  act  of  the  ecclesiastical  body, 
called  a  chapter.  Smart. 

2.  The  body  of  the  statutes  of  a  chapter.  "  A 
constitution  in  his  chapter."  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  A  member  of  a  chapter.  Ayliffe. 

CA-PlT'y-LA-RIES,  ».  [L.  capitularia ;  capitu- 
lum, a'  chapter.]  {Lato.)  A  code  of  laws  in 
chapters,  promulgated  by  Charlemiigne,  and 
other  kings  of  the  Franks.  Burrill. 

CA-PIT'y-LAR-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical chapter.  Swift. 

CA-PIT'y-LA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  the  chapter  of 
a  cathedral ;  capitular.  Warton. 

CA-PIT'y-LA-RV,  n.    See  Capitulak.      Smart. 

CA-PIT'U-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  capitulum,  a  small 
iiead,  a  section,  a  chapter  ;  It.  capitolare ;  Sp. 
capitular  ;   Fr.  capituler.']      [i.  CAPITtJLATED  ; 

pp.  CAPITULATING,  CAPITULATED.] 

1.  To  draw  up  an  agreement  in  heads  or  arti- 
cles ;  to  confederate. 

The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  and  Mortimer 
Capitulate  against  us.  Shah. 

2.  To  yield  on  certain  stipulations ;  to  sur- 
render by  treaty.  "  The  castle  that  made  a  long 
resistance  did  capitulate."  Burnet. 

CA-PIT'y-LATE,  V.  a.  To  yield  or  surrender  on 
conditions.  Crabb. 

CA-PIT-y-LA'TION,».    [Fr.]    1.  Act  of  capitulat- 
ing ;  surrender  by  treaty,  or  on  certain  conditions. 
2.  Reduction  into  heads  or  articles.     "  With 
special  capitulation  that  neither  the  Scots  nor 
the  French  shall  refortify."  Burnet. 

CA-PIT'y- LA-TOE,  re.  [Fr.  capituleiir.]  One  who 
capitulates.  Sherwood. 

t  cAP'J-TULE,  n.     A  summary.  Wickliffe. 


CA-PIT' U-LtfM,  n.  [L.,  a  little  head,  dim.  of 
caput.']  '  (Bot.)  A  dense  cluster  or  head  of  flow- 
ers which  are  sessile  on  a  very  short  axis  or  re- 
ceptacle. It  may  be  globular,  as  that  of  the 
button-bush,  or  flat,  as  that  of  the  dandelion, 
in  which  case  it  is  named  by  some  botanists 
anthodium.  Lindley. 

CAP-I-VARD',  n.  (ZoUl.)  An  amphibious  animal 
of  Brazil,  called  a  water-hog ;  capibara.  —  See 
Capibara.  Crabb. 

CA-PI'V!  (k?-p§'v?),  n.  [L.  copaiba.]  {Med.)  An 
exudation  from  the  Copaifera  officinalis,  a 
South  American  tree  ;  balsam  of  capivi,  copevi, 
copaiba,  or  copaiva.  Dunghson. 

CAP'LAN,  n.  A  small  fish.  — See  Caphn.  Crabb. 

CA'PLE,  n.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  stone  resembling 
limestone,  found  in  Cornwall.  Weak. 

CAP'LJN,  n.  1.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  fish  found  in 
great  abundance  on  the  shores  of  Greenland, 
Newfoundland,  and  Labrador,  chiefly  used  as 
bait  for  cod ;  Mallotus  villosus,  or  Mallotus 
GrtBnlandicus.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  thong  of  leather  or  skin,  by  which  the 
swingel,  or  swipple,  of  a  flail  is  fastened  to  the 
staff;  a  coupling.  Farm.  Ency. 

CAP'NO-mAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Kanis,  smoke,  and 
liavTiia,  divination.]     Divination  by  smoke. 

CAP'NO-MOR,  n.  [Gr.  /rairi/iis,  smoke,  and  itolfa, 
a  part.]  (CA«m.)  An  oily  substance,  of  a  pun- 
gent and  rather  agreeable  odor,  obtained  from 
the  tar  of  wood.  Brande. 

CA'p6c,  n.  A  very  fine  short  cotton  of  the  East 
Indies,  used  chiefly  to  line  palanquins,  stuff 
cushions,  &c.  Buchanan. 


t  CA-p6ch',  or  0A-p6ucH',  0.  a.     [Sp.  capucho, 
a  hood  J  Fr.  capuee.']     To  hood  or  blindfold. 
[So  defined  by  Seager.]  —  See  Capouch. 
We^  capoched  your  rabbins  of  the  synod. 
And  snapt  the  canons  with  a  why  not.  HudihrOK. 

CA-PfiL'LJN,  n.   {Bot.)  A  Mexican  cherry.  Crabb. 

II  CA'PON  (ka'pn)  [ka'pn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
ka'pon,  K.],  n.  [L.  capo  ;  It.  cappone  ;  Sp.  ca- 
pon ;  Fr.  chapon. — A.  S.  capun.l  A  castrated 
cock.     *'  With  crammed  capons.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  CA'PON  (ka'pn),  V.  a.  To  castrate,  as  a  cock  ; 
to  caponize.  Birch. 

II  CA'PON-ET,  n.     A  young  capon.  Perry. 

II  CA'PON-IZE  (ka'pn-iz),  v.  a.  To  make  a  capon 
of;  to  capon.  Barrington. 

CAPOJ^J^TERE  (kSp-o-ner')  [kSp-o-ner',  W.  Sm. ; 
kSp-o-nyer',  S. ;  kap-9n-yar',  ja.],  n.  [Fr.] 
{Fort.)  A  passage  leading  from  one  work  to 
another,  protected  on  one  or  both  sides  by  a 
parapet.  Campbell. 

CA-POR'CIAN-lTE,  n.  (JWJn.)  A  grayish-red  ze- 
olite, occurring  in  radiated  masses,  and  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  wa- 
ter. Dana. 

CA-POT',  n.  [Fr.]  A  winning  of  all  the  tricks 
of  cards  at  the  game  of  piquet.  Craig. 

CA-p6t',  v.  a.  To  win  all  the  tricks  in  a  game 
at  piquet.  Johnson. 

CA-POTE',  n.      [Fr.]      1.   A  long  cloak  with  a 

hood,  worn  by  females  ;  capuchin.         Brande. 

2.  A  soldier's  great-coat.  Fleming  8^  Tibbins. 

CA-p6uCH',  or  CA-p6ch',  n.  [Sp.  capucho  ;  Fr. 
capuee,  a  hood.]'    A  monk's  hood.         Shelton. 

t  CA-p6uCH'  (k?-p6ch'),  V.  a.  To  hood  or  blind- 
fold.—  See  Capooh.  Browne. 


A   sort  of   silk   for  shag  to 
Crabb. 


CAP'PA-DINE, 
rugs. 

CAP'PA-NUS,  n.  The  worm  which  adheres  to  and 
gnaws  the  bottom  of  a  ship.  Ogilvie. 

CAP'— PA-PfR,  n.  A  coarse  brovm  paper  to  hold 
commodities.  Boyle. 

CAP'PA-RIS,  n.  [L„  from  Gr.  /coirTrupij.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees,  some  of  which  produce 
berries  and  others  pods ;  caper-tree.  —  See  Ca- 
per. LoVjdon. 

CAP'PjpR,ra.  One  who  makes  or  sells  caps..7bA?won. 

CA'PEA,  )t.  \1j.,  the  she-goat.]  (ZoCZ.)  A  genus 
of  ruminant  mammals  ;  the  goat.  Baird. 

CA-PRA  'RI-A,  n.  [L.  capra,  the  she-goat.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  herbs  or  low  shrubs  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause their  leaves  are  a  favorite  food  of  the 
goat.  Loudon. 

CAp'KATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  from  capric 
acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

CA-PRE'0-LATE  [kit-pre'o-lat,  Ja.  CI.  Ash,  John- 
son, Maunder  ;  kap're-o-lat,  K.  Wb. ;  ka'pre-o- 
lat,  Sm.],  a.  [L.  capreolus,  a  tendril.]  Winding 
and  clasping  with  tendrils  ;  cirrous.  "  Termed 
in  botany  capreolate  plants."  Harris. 

CA-PRE'P-lOs,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  tendril  of 
a  plant ;  cirrus.  Brande. 

CAP'RJC,  a.  [L.  caper,  a  goat.]  {Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  obtained  from  the  milk  of  a  goat  or  of 
a  cow,  or  from  butter.  Regnault. 

CAPRICCIO  (cj-pr5t'ch5),  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  loose, 
irregular  species  of  composition.  Moore. 

CAPRICCIOSO  (kii-pifSt-che-o'so),  a.  [It.]  (Mus.) 
Noting  a  capricious,  free,  fantastic  style. iXoore. 

CA-PRICE'  [ksi-pres',  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
k?-pres'  or  kap'res,  W.],  n.     [From  L.  caper,  a 

foat.  Richardson;  It.  capriccio ;  S^.capricho; 
'r.  caprice.]  A  sudden  start  of  the  mind;  a 
sudden  change  of  opinion  ;  a  whim  ;  a  freak  ; 
a  fancy,  '"the  caprice  or  whim  of  the  bish- 
op." Swift. 

t  CAPRICHIO  (kj-prst'clio),  n.     Caprice.      Grew. 

CA-PRl"CI0ys  (ksi-prish'us'),  a.    [Fr.  capricieta:.] 
Full  of  caprice  ;  apt  to  change  ;  very  changea- 
ble ;  freakish  ;  fantastical ;  whimsical ;  fanciful. 
"  The  most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid."  Shah. 
Syn.—  See  Ciianseable,  Fanciful. 


CA-PRl"CIOyS-LY  (kgi-prlsh'iiB-lo),  ad.  In  a  ca- 
pricious manner  ;  whimsically. 

CA-PRl"CIOVS-NESS  (kj-prlah'us-nSs),  ».  State 
of  being  capricious  ;  caprice. '  Swift. 

CAP'RI-COEN,  n.  [L.  capricornus,  the  goat's- 
horn  ;  caper,  a  goat,  and  cornu,  a  horn.] 

1.  The  tenth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the 
sun  enters  about  the  21st  of  December,  at  the 
winter  solstice.  Brande. 

2.  pi.  The  name  of  the  three  divisions  of  te- 
tramerous  beetles.  Brande. 

CAP'RJD,  a.  [L.  caper,  a  goat.]  {Zool.)  Relat- 
ing to  the  genus  Capra,  and  to  the  tribe  of  which 
it  is  the  type.  Boag. 

CAP'RJ-FI-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  caprijico,  caprifica- 
tus.]  To  ripen  figs  by  the  gall-insect.  —  See 
Capripication.  W.  Smith. 

CAP-Rl-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  caprificus,  the  wild 
fig-tree  ;  caper  Jicus,  goat-fig ;  caprifcatio  ;  Fr. 
caprifcation.] 

1.  The  process  of  accelerating  the  ripening 
of  figs  by  placing  upon  the  cultivated  plant 
branches  of  the  wild  fig,  the  insects  on  which 
fly  to  the  cultivated  figs  and  puncture  them  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  their  eggs.  The  fruit 
thus  stimulated  ripens  earlier  than  it  otherwise 
would,  and  in  the  Levant  the  cultivator  is  ena- 
bled by  this  means  to  obtain  two  harvests  a  year. 

2.  'The  fecundation  of  the  female  flowers  of 
the  cultivated  date  palm  by  shedding  upon  them 
the  pollen  of  wild  male  flowers.  'This  kind  of 
caprification  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  P.  Cyc. 

CAP'RJ-FOLE,  I  „_    [L,  caprifolium  ;  caper, 

CAP-RI-FO'LI-irM,  )  a  goat,  a.n&.  folium,  a.  leaf.] 

{Bot^  A  ^enus  of  beautiful  odoriferous  shrubs, 

mostly  twming ;  the  honeysuckle.         Loudon. 

CAP'RI-FORM,  a.  [L.  caper,  a  goat,  and  forma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  goat.  Craig. 

CA-PRI^'jp-NOCs,  a.  [L.  caper,  a  goat,  and  geno, 
or  gigno,  to  beget ;  Gr.  yivmiM.]  Born  of,  or 
produced  by,  a  goat.  Craig. 

CAP-RI-Mt7L'qiI-D.S:,  n.  pi.  [L.  caper,  a  goat, 
and  mulgeo,  to  milk.]  {Ormth.)  A  family  of 
fissirostral  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  includ- 
ing the  sub-families  Steatorince,  Caprimulgince, 
and  Podagerime ;  goat-suckers.  Gray. 

CAP-RI-MUL-qi'M-JE,  n.  pi.     {Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  fissirostral  birds 
of  the  order  Passeres  and 
family  CaprimiilgidtB ;  goat- 
suckers. Gray. 

CAP'EINE,  or  CA'PEINE,  a. 
[L.  caprinu-s ;  caper,  a  goat.] 
Resembling  a  goat. 

CAP-EI-OLE',  re.  [It.  capriola;.Sp.  cabriola  ;  Fr. 
capriole.] 

1.  {Man.)  A  leap  that  ahorse  makes  ivithout 
advancing,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  he  is 
at  the  height  of  his  leap  he  yerks  out  his  hind 
legs,  even  and  near. 

2.  A  caper  in  dancing.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  A  lady's  head-dress.  Halliwell. 

CAP'EI-PED,  a.  [L.  caper,  a  goat,  ani.  pes, pedis, 
a  foot.]     Having  feet  like  a  goat.  Craig. 

CAP'E!-ZANT,  a.  {Med.)  Uneven  ;  leaping.  "Cap- 
rizant  pulse."  Bunglison.    Ash. 

CAP'RO-ATE,  n.  {Chem:)  A  salt  formed  from 
caproic  acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

CAP'EO-IC,  a.  \1j.  caper,  capris,  a.  goaX.]  {Chem.) 
Noting  an  acid  formed  during  the  saponifica- 
tion of  butter  ;  —  so  called  from  its  rank,  goat- 
like odor.  Miller. 

CAP'EO-MYS,  n.  [Gr.  xairpot,  a  boar,  and  /<fa,  a 
mouse.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  rodent  animals  of 
the  rat  kind.  Waterhouse. 

CAP'EONE,  re.  A  substance  found  in  batter. 

Clarke. 


Chordeiles  Virginianus. 


{Zool.)  A  genus  of  sheep  ;  the 
Baird 


CA- PRO 'VIS, 

wild  sheep. 

CAP-SEL'LA,n.     [Jj.,  a  little  box.]    {Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  ;  shepherd' s-purse.  Loudon. 
CAP'-SHEAF,  re..    The  top  sheaf  of  a  stack. 
CAP'S!-ClNE,  re.      (Chem.)  An  acrid  soft  resin 


m!eN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   BULL,  BUR,  RULE.  — 9,  9,  9,  i,  soft;  C,  S,  g,  |,  hard;   §  as  z  ;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


a.     Enclosed  in  a  box,  chest, 
or  capsule.       '  Browne. 


CAPSICUM 

found  in  the  fruit  or  seed-pods  of  the  Capsicum 
annuum  ;  the  acrid  principle  of  Ca'yenne  pep- 
per. Brando. 
CAP'St-CUM,  n.  [Gr.  rfirrcu,  to  bite.]  (Bot.)  The 
berry  or  seed-vessel  of  ditferent  species  of  red 
pepper,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Guinea 
pepper  {^Capsicum  annuum)^  bird-pepper  [Cap- 
sicum baccatum),  and  Cayenne  pepper  {Capsi- 
cum fnitescens).  The  berries  of  all  these  varie- 
ties, when  powdered,  are  known  in  commerce 
as  Cayenne  pepper.                                  Loudon. 

cAp-sIZE',  1).  a.  &  re.  \i.  capsized  ;  pp.  capsiz- 
INO,  CAPSIZED.]  {Naut.)  To  upset;  to  over- 
turn ;  as,  "  A  sudden  flaw  will  capsize  a  boat." 

CAP'SiZE,  11.    An  overturn.  St.  John. 

CAP'-sauAnE^,  n.  pi.  {Gunnery.)  Iron  plates 
which  come  over  the  trunnions  of  a  gun  to 
keep  it  on  the  carriage.  Buchanan. 

cAp'STAN,  n.  [L.  capistrum,  a 
halter  ;  Sp.  cahestrante^  a  cap- 
stan ;  Fr.  cabestan.']  {Naut.) 
A  machine  employed  princi- 
pally in  ships  for  a  strong  pur- 
chase in  heaving  or  hoisting ; 
— sometimes  improperly  called 
capstern.  It  is  a  massive  piece  of  timber  or 
iron,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  curved 
sides,  placed  vertically,  and  made  to  turn  on  a 
pivot  by  levers  inserted  in  holes  in  the  head  or 
top.  It  operates  with  a  rope  coiled  round  it  in 
the  manner  of  the  wheel  and  axle.         Brande. 

CAP'STONB,  re.  {Pal.)  The  fossil  encrinite  ; — 
so  named  from  its  resembling  a  cap.  Parkinson. 

CAP'SU-LAR,      )  „_     [-L.  capsula,  a  small  box.] 
CAP'SU-L.\-IIY.  '  Belonging  to  the  capsule  ;  hol- 
low like  a  chest  or  capsule.  Browne. 

CAP'sy-LATE, 
CAP'Sy-LAT-JgD, 

cAP'StJLE,  n.     [L.  capsula^  a  small  box.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  seed-vessel  which  bursts  open  at 
maturity.  Gray. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  small  shallow  evaporating  ves- 
sel or  dish.  Brande. 

3.  {Anat.)  A  membranous  sac  investing  an 
organ.  Brande. 

4.  {Gitnnery.)  A  copper  cap  for  percussion 
locks.  Stocqueler. 

CAP'TAJN  (kSp'tjn),  n.  [L.  caput,  the  head ;  It. 
capitano  ;  Sp.  capitan ;  Fr.  capitai^ie.'] 

1.  The  commander  of  a  ship,  of  a  troop  of 
horse,  or  of  a  company  of  infantry  or  artillery. 

2.  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men ;  as,  "  The 
captain,  or  overseer  of  workmen  in  mines." 

3.  A  man  skilled  in  the  conduct  of  wars  ;  a 
warrior  ;  as,  "  Wellington  and  Napoleon  were 
great  captains.^* 

CAP'TAJN  (k&p'tin),  a.  Chief;  valiant.  "More 
captain  than  the  lion."     [r.]  Shak. 

CAP'TAIN-CY,  n.  The  office  of  captain.  Maunder. 

CAP'TAJN-CY-^EN'^R-AL,  n.  The  office  or  ju- 
risdiction of  a  captain-general.  Murray. 

A   commander-in- 
Booth. 

CAP'TA!N-9EN'5E-AL-Oy,  re.  The  office  or  ju- 
risdiction of  a  captain-general.  Sat.  Mag. 

CAP'TAIN-PA-CHA',  n.  The  Turkish  hin;h-ad- 
miral.  —  See  Capitan  Pacha.  Ed.  Rev. 

cAp'TAIN-RY,  n.  The  power  over  a  certain  dis- 
trict ;  captainship,     [r.]  Spenser. 

CAP'TAJN-SHIP,  re.  The  post  or  office  of  a  cap- 
tain.   "  The  next  vacant  captainship.^^  Wotton. 

CAP '  TAL,  re.     [Fr.]    A  chief ;  a  leader. 

tCAP-TA'T[ON,  re.  [Old  Fr.  captation,  a  ruse.] 
The  practice  of  winning  favor  by  flattery  ; 
courtship  ;  flattery.  "  Popular  captations  which 
some  men  use  in  their  speeches."  ■  K.  Charles. 

cAP'TION,  re.  [L.  captio.']  {Law.)  The  act  of 
taking  any  person,  particularly  by  a  jiidicial 
process  ;  a  sei^re  ;  an  arrest.  Burrill, 

Caption  of  an  indictmRvt,  The  designation  of  tlie  style 
of  tile  court  before  whicii  the  jurors  make  their  pre- 
sentment. 

>Q^  Caption  is  often  used  in  tiie  United  States  in 


CAP'TAIN-pEN'eR-AL, 
chief. 
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the  sense  of  preamble,  or  head  of  a  chapter  or  dis- 
course ;  but  this  use  is  not  sanctioned  by  good  writers. 

CAP'TIOys  (kap'shus),  a.  [L.  captiosus  ;  captio, 
a  seizing  ;  capio,  captus,  to  take  ;  Fr.  captieux.'] 

1.  Catching  at  faults  ;  disposed  to  cavil  or 
find  fault ;  eager  to  object ;  hard  to  please  ; 
perverse;  fretful;  cross;  petulant;  peevish. 

A  vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous.  Chesterfield. 

2.  Insidious ;  insnaring.  "  Captious  or  fal- 
lacious ways  of  talking."  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Captious,  cross^  petulant,  fretful,  and  peev- 
ish, all  denote  an  irritable  and  disagreeable  temper 
and  manner.  A  captious  person  is  disposed  to  cavil 
and  find  fault,  and  be  offended  with  trilies  j  an  insid- 
ious one,  to  entrap  or  insnare.  A  captious  or  perverse 
disposition  ;  cross  look  ;  petulant  remark  ;  fretful  tem- 
per; peevish  child  ;  insidious  enemy. 

CAP'TIOIJS-LY,  ad.  In  a  captious  manner.  Locke. 

CAP'TIOUS-NESS,  n.     Quality  of  being  captious. 

t  CAP-Ti'VANCE,  n.     Captivity.  Spenser. 

CAP'TI-VATE,  V.  a.  [h.  captivo,  captivatus  ;  It. 
cattivai'e;  Sp.  cautivar;  Fv.captiver.']  [i.  cap- 
tivated ;  pp.  CAPTIVATING,  CAPTIVATED.] 

1.  To  make  captive  ;  to  take  prisoner. 

He  deserves  to  be  a  slave  that  is  content  to  have  the  liberty 
of  his  will  60  captivated.  King  Charles. 

2.  To  charm;  to  fascinate;  to  win. 

■Wisdom  so  captivates  him  with  her  appearance,  that  he 
gives  himself  up  to  her.  Addison. 


CARANX 


Syn.  —  See  Chakm. 

t  cAp'TI-VAte,  a.     Made  prisoner.     "  Sent  our 
sons  and  husbands  captivate."  Shak. 

cAp'TJ-VAT-ING,  a.  Able  to  captivate  or  charm; 
fascinating  ;  as,  "  A  captivating  manner." 

CAP-TI-VA'TION,  re.     The  act  of  taking  captive. 
Our  servitude  lies  in  the  caplivadon  of  our  understand- 
ing. Bp.  Hall. 

cAp'TIVE,  n.    [L.  captivus ;  It.  cattivo  ;  Sp.  cap- 
tive ;  Fr.  captif.'j 

1.  One  taken  m  war  ;  a  prisoner. 

Tliat  forced  respect  a  captive  pays  to  his  conqueror.    Rogers. 

2.  One  charmed  by  excellence  or  by  beauty. 

To  take  captive,  to  subject  to  captivity  or  to  en- 
cliantment. 

CAP'TiVE,  a.     1.  Made  prisoner  ;  taken  by  force. 

"■  Captive  Grecians."  Shak. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  captive.    "  Captive  state." 

t  CAP'TIVE,  V.  a.     To  take  prisoner.       Spenser. 

OAP-TIV'J-TY,  re.     [L.  captivitas  ;  Fr.  captivite.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  a  captive ;  subjection 
to  enemies  by  the  fate  of  war. 

Those  carried  he  into  captivity  from  Jerusalem  to  Baby- 
lon. 2  Kings  xxiv.  15. 


2.  Bondage  ;  slavery ;  servitude. 
Led,  as  it  were,  with  a  kind  of  captivit//  of  judgnient.//ooA;er. 
cAp'TOR,  li.     One  who  takes  a  prisoner  or  a  prize. 

II  OAPT'URE  (kSpt'yur),  n.  [L.  captura ;  Pr.  cap- 
ture.'] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  by  force  ;  seizure ;  as, 
**  The  capture  of  a  criminal." 

2.  The  thing  taken  ;  a  prize.  Johnson. 
Syn. — Capture  signifies  both  the  act  of  taking  and 

the  thing  taken  ;  seizure,  the  act  of  taking  ;  prize,  the 
thing  taken.  —  A  capture  is  made  by  force  of  arms, 
or  by  a  military  force  ;  a  seizure,  by  direct  and  per- 
sonal violence  of  an  individual.  The  capture  of  a 
town  or  a  vessel ;  seizure  of  property  ;  a  rich  pj-ize. 

II  CAPT'URE,  v.  a.  [i.  CAPTURED  ;  pp.  captuk- 
ING,  CAPTURED.]  To  take  by  force,  as  in  war  ; 
to  take,  as  a  prize.  *'  Four  sail  of  the  line  were 
captured."  Todd, 

f  CAPnCCW  {k^-pot'che-o),n.  [It.]  Acapouch, 
or  hood.  Spenser. 

t  CAPUCHED  (kj-p6cht'),  o.  [Fr.  capuce,  a  hood.] 
Covered  with  a  hood.  Browne. 

CAP-U-^HIN'  (kSp-u-shen'),  re.  [L.  caput,  the 
head;  Fr.  capuce,  or  capuchon,  a  hood;  capu- 
cin,  capucine,  a  friar  or  nun  who  wears  a  cowl.] 

1.  A  Franciscan   friar   or   monk,    so    called 
from  his  hood,  or  cowl.  Harmar. 

2.  A  female  garment,  consisting  of  a  cloak 
and  hood.  Johnson. 

3.  A  pigeon  whose  head  is  covered  with  a  tuft 
of  feathers. 

cAp'U-CIM-E,  re.  [Fr.]  {Zonl.)  A  species  of 
monkey  ;  the  hooded  ape ;  the  sagoo  or  sat.  Boag. 


cAP'y-LET,  re.  {Farriery.)  A  tumor  or  enlarge- 
ment on  the  point  of  a  horse's  hock.     Loudon. 

CAP'y-LIN,  n.    The  Mexican  cherry.         Ogilvie. 

CA'PUT,H.-,  T?\.  cXp'r-TA.  [L.,  the  head.-]  In 
England,  the  council  of  a  university,  consisting 
of  the  vice-chancellor,  a  doctor  in  each  of  the 
faculties  of  divinity,  civil  law,  and  physic  and 
two  masters  of  arts.  Month.  Rev. 

CA'PUT-M'OR'TU-irM,  n.  [L.,  dead  head.] 
{Chem.)  A  phrase  used  to  express  the  residu- 
um, when  all  that  can  be  extracted  is  gone  ; 

originally  applied  to  the  burnt  residue'left  in  a 
still. 

CAR,  re.  [L.  carrus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  carro  ;  Fr.  char ; 
"W.  car ;  Dut.  §  Ger.  karre ;  Gael.  §  Arm.  can:] 

1.  A  small  carriage  of  burden  ;  a  cart. 
Wlien  a  lady  comes  in  a  coach  to  our  shops,  it  must  be 

loUowed  by  a  car  loaded  with  . . .  money.  Swift. 

2.  A  chariot  of  war  or  of  triumph. 

Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car.  Shak. 

3.  A  carriage  or  vehicle  for  a  railroad. 

4.  {Astron.)  Charles's  "Wain,  or  the  Bear. 

CAR,  or  CHAR,  in  the  names  of  places,  seem  to 
have  relation  to  the  British  caer,  a  city.  Gibson. 

CAR'A-BInE  [kSr'j-bin,  Ja.  P.;  kiir'j-bin,  K.; 
kar-bin',  S.  W.  P.],  re.  [It.  «,  Sp.  carabina ;  Fr. 
carabine.]  A  fire-arm  used  by  cavalry  ;  a  pet- 
ronel ;  a  small  sort  of  fire-arm'between  a  pistol 
and  a  musket ;  —  written  also  carbine. 

«S-"Dr.  Ash,  Bailey,  W.  Johnston,  Entick,  and 
Buchanan  accent  carabine  on  the  last  syllable,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Perry  on  the  first ;  while  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Buchanan,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Bai- 
ley accent  carbine  on  the  first ;  but  Mr.  Scott,  Entick, 
Perry,  and  Kcurick  more  properly  on  the  last.  The 
reason  is,  that  if  we  accent  carbine  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, the  last  ought,  according  to  analogy,  to  have  the 
i  short;  but  as  the  i  is  always  long,  the  accent  ought 
to  be  on  tlie  last  syllable."  Walker. 

CAR-A-BI-NEER',  re.  [Fr.  carabinier.]  A  sort  of 
light  horseman  ;  one  armed  with  a  carabine ;  — 
written  also  carbineer.  Chtzmbers. 

CAr'A-^BOID,  a.  [Gr.  aipajSos,  a  kind  of  beetle, 
and  cUo;,  form.]  Relating  to  the  carabus.  Smart. 

CAR'4-Btrs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  «rapa;8ot.]  {Ent.) 
A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  belonging  to 
the  beetle  tribe.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

CAr-A-CA'RA,  re.  {Ornith.)  The  naked-cheeked 
eagle.  Baird. 

CAR'ACK,  n.  [It.  caracca ;  Sp.  caraca  ;  Fr.  ca- 
raque.]  A  large  Spanish  ship  ;  a  galleon.  Raleigh. 

cAR'A-CAL,re.  {Zolil.)  An 
Asiatic  animal  resem- 
bling the  lynx.    Baird. 

CAR'A-COL,  re.  [Fr.] 
{Arch.)  A  staircase 
in  the  form  of  a  spiral 
curve.  Weale. 

CAR'A-COLE,  re.  [Fr.,  a 
wheeling  about.] 

1.  (Jliare.)  A  semicircular  motion,  half-wheel, 
or  oblique  tread  of  a  horse.  Farrier's  Diet. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  spiral  staircase.  Ogilvie. 

cAr' A-COLE,  V.  re.  To  move  in  caracoles.  Johnson. 

CAR'A-CO-LY,  re.  An  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  for  inferior  jewellery.  Buchanan. 

cAr'ACT,  re.    Same  as  Carat.  Herbert. 

CAR'A-DOC,  a.  {Geol.)  Noting  the  uppermost 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  lower  Silurian 
strata.  Murchison. 

CAR  'AFE,  re.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  bottle  for  water 
or  wine ;  a  decanter.  Smart. 

CAR'A-Be-NINE,  re.  (Chem.)  A  mucilage  ob- 
tained from  the  caragheen-moss.  Ogilvie. 

CAR'A-GHEEN-MOSS,  re.  (Bot.)  The  Irish  moss, 
a  species  of  algse  ;  Chondrus  crispus.        Gray. 

CAR'A-MEL,  re.  [Fr.]  Sugar  partially  burnt ; — 
used  for  imparting  a  brown  tint  to  brandies  and 
other  spirituous  liquors.  —  See  Caromel. 

CA-RAN'NA,re.  [Sp.  cararea.]  An  aromatic  resin 
brought  from  South  America.  Brande. 

CA'RANX,  re.  [Fr.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  mackerel  family  ;  —  commonly  called  bas- 
tard mackerel,  Brande. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  V,  long;   A,  E,  ^  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  f,,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


CARAPACE 

CAR-4-pAce  ',  n.  [Fr.]  A  thick,  solid,  and  firm 
shell  which  covers  some  reptiles,  as  the  turtle, 
Crustacea  &c.  Crdbb. 

CAR'a-p6,  11.  {Ich.)  An  American  fresh-water 
fish!  about  a  foot  in  length.  Ogilvie. 


CA-RAS'SOW,  11.  (Omith.)  An  American  bird 
of  the  pheasant  kmd.  Ogilvie. 

CAR' AT,  n.  [Gr.  Kc^irtov,  the  fruit  of  the  locust- 
tree,  and  a  weight;  Ar.  kirat,  a  weight;  It.  ca- 
ratto;  Fj:.  carat. —  Briice  saj's,  "  The  fruit  of 
the  tree  called  kaara  is  a  red  bean,  which  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  earliest  ages  used  for  a 
weight  of  gold.     This  bean  is  called  carat."] 

1.  A  weight  of  four  grains,  with  which  dia- 
monds are  weighed.  Brando. 

2.  A  word  employed  to  note  the  proportion 
of  pure  gold  in  a  mass  of  metal ;  thus,  —  an 
ounce  of  gold  is  divided  into  24  carats,  and  gold 
of  22  carats  fine  is  gold  of  which  22  parts,  out 
of  24,  are  pure  ;  the  other  2  parts  being  silver, 
copper,  or  other  metal.  Brande. 

CA-rAU'NA,  n.     Caranna.  —  See  Caranna. 

CAR-A-VAN'    (112)    [kSr-?-v&n',  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 

Sm'.  R.  C. ;  k&r'j-v&n,  S.  E.  K.  Wb.],  n.     [Pers. 

carvdn,  a  trader ;  Pers.  Sg  Ar.  caravan ;  Sp.  ea- 

ravana ;  Fr.  caravane.] 

1.  A  company  or  troop  of  merchants  or  pil- 
grims, as  they  travel  in  the  East,  banded  to- 
gether for  greater  security  in  passing  deserts. 

2.  A  large  carriage  for  carrying  beasts  or 
other  heavy  burdens.  Smart. 

CAR-A-VAN-EER',  n.  One  who  leads  the  camels, 
&c.,  of  a  caravan.  Ash. 

CAR-A-VAN'SA-RY,  n.  A  kind  of  inn,  or  large 
public  housej  in  the  East,  for  lodging  caravans 
or  travellers  in  the  desert,  &c. ;  —  written  also 
caravansera.  Pope. 

CAr' A- VEL,  n.  [It.  caravella ;  Sp.  carabela ;  Fr. 
caravelle.'] 

1.  A  light  old-fashioned  ship,  formerly  used 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Robertson. 

2.  A  French  herring-vessel.  Falconer. 
;(1S- Written  also  Carvel. 

CJr-A-VEL  'la,  n.  [It.  caravella,  a  small  ship.] 
A  Turkish  frigate  carrying  40  guns.      Ec.  Rev. 

CAR'A-WAY,  ri.  [The  botanical  name  carum  is 
from  Cana.  Dimglison.  —  See  Carum.  "Cor- 
rupted from  Celt,  garmin,  seeds  that  produce 
the  expulsion  of  wind."  Cleland.  —  Gael,  carb- 
haidh.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  deciduous  herbaceous  plant  ; 
Carum  carui.  Loudon, 

2.  The  aromatic  or  spicy  seed  of  the  Carum 
carui  ;  —  much  used  by  confectioners  and  as  a 
carminative  in  medicine.  P.  Cye. 

CAR'A-WAY-COM'FIT,  11.  A  sweetmeat  con- 
taining caraway.  Goldsmith. 

CAR-bAn' ZA,  n.  [Sp.]  A  large  kind  of  pea 
raised  in  Spain,  South  America,  &c.,  and  used 
for  food.  Merle. 

CAR-BAZ'O-TATE,  M.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of 
earbazotic  acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

CAR-BA-ZOT'JC,  a.  [From  carbon,  azote,  and  ic, 
the  chemical  termination  noting  acidcompounds 
which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  oxygen.] 
{Chem.)  Noting  a  crystallizable  acid  and  bitter 
substance  composed  of  carbon,  azote,  and  oxy- 
gen, obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
mdigo  and  some  other  vegetable  and  animal 
substances.  Brande. 

CAR'BINE,  or  CAR-BINE'  [kar'bin,  S.  E.  F.  Sm. ; 
kar-bin',  W.  P.],  n.  A  small  fire-arm  used  by 
cavalry.  —  See  Carabine.  Richardson. 

CAR-BIN-EER',  n.    See  Cabaeinber. 

CAR'Bb,n.  [L.  carJo,  charcoal.]  {Omith.)  A. 
species  of  water-fowl;  the  cormorant;  Phala- 
crocorax.  carbo.  Ntdtall. 

CAR'BON,  n.  [L.  carbo  ;  It.  carbone ;  Sp.  carbon  ; 
Fr.  charboii.]  {Chem.)  A  non-metallic  ele- 
mentary solid  body,  which  is  widely  diffused 
throughout  nature,  being  found  in  all  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  and  forming  the  princi- 
pal element  of  the  various  kinds  of  mineral 
coal.  It  is  the  pure  combustible  base  of  char- 
coal.    The  diamond  is  pure  carbon  in  a  crys- 
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tallized  form.     Graphite,  or  black  lead,  is  car- 
bon with  a  trace  of  iron.  Hoeffer. 
CAR-Bp-NA'CEOUS  (k'Ar-bo-na'elius),  a.    Relating 
to,  or  containing,  carbon.                         Kirwan. 

fCAR'BO-NADEjJi.  Same  as  Carbonado.  Smart. 

t  CAR-BQ-NA'DO,  n.  [L.  carbo,  charcoal;  Sp. 
carbon'ada  ;  Fr.  carbonnade.l  Meat  cut  across 
to  be  broiled  upon  the  coals.  Sha/c. 

t  CAR-BO-NA'DO,  v.  a.     To  cut  or  hack.       Shak. 

CAr~BO-J^A  'ri,  n.  pi.  [It.,  colliers.']  The  name 
of  a  secret  political  society  of  radical  reformers 
in  Italy.  Encij, 

CAR'BON-ATE,  n.      {Chem.)   A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  carbonic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  smelling  salts. 

CAR'Bp-NAT-:5;D,  a.  Containing  carbonic  acid 
gas.     "  Carbonated  springs."  Lyell. 

CAR-B6n'JC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
carbon. 

Corn  contains  more  of  the  carbonic  principle  than  grasses. 

Kirwan. 

CAR-BON'JC— A9'ID,  n.  An  acid  composed  of 
one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  two  equivalents 
of  oxygen.  When  uncombined,  it  exists  in  the 
form  of  a  gas,  but  may  be  reduced  to  a  liquid 
under  a  pressure  of  thirty-six  atmospheres,  and 
even  to  a  solid  form,  like  snow,  by  the  intense 
cold  consequent  on  the  rapidity  of  its  evapo- 
ration from  the  liquid  state.  It  is  a  constant 
product  of  combustion  and  of  respiration,  and, 
when  unmixed  with  atmospheric  air,  extin- 
guishes flame  and  suffocates  animals.  From 
this  circumstance  miners  call  it  choke-damp. 
It  was  formerly  also  called  Jixed  air,  Tucphitic 
air,  and  mephitic  gas.  Brande. 

CAR-B6n'TC-6x'IDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of 
one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  one  of  oxygen.  It 
burns  with  a  pale-blue  flame,  as  in  the  combus- 
tion of  charcoal,  anthracite  coal,  &c.,  and  when 
respired  is  quickly  fatal  to  animal  life.  Turner. 

CAR-BO-NiF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  carbo,  coal,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Containing  carbon  or  coal. 

Carboniferous  group,  (Qeol.)  a  group  of  secondary 
strata,  comprising  three  divisions  :  the  coal  measures, 
millstone  grit,  and  mountain  limestone.  Lyell. 

CAR-BON-J-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  carboniz- 
ing ;  the  process  of  changing  into  carbon.  Z7rc. 

CAR'BON-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  CAEBONIZED  ;  pp.  CAR- 
BONIZING, CARBONIZED.]  To  convert  into  car- 
bon by  partial  burning,  without  access  of  air,  or 
by  the  action  of  acids.  Loudon. 

CAR'BO-NO-HY'DROyS,  a.  [Eng.  carbon,  and 
Gr.  S^wf),  water.]  {Che?n.)  Composed  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  Ure. 

CAR'BO-SUL'PHU-RET,  «.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  bi-sulphuret  of  carbon  (also  called  sulphide  of 
carbon  and  sulpho-carbonic  acid)  and  a  base  ; 
as,  **  Carbo-sulphuret  of  potassium.*'      Ogilvie. 

CAR'BO'Y',  n.  A  large,  globular  bottle  of  gi-een 
glass  protected  by  basket-work.  Brande. 

CAR'BUN-CLE  (kUr'biingk-kl),  n.  [L.  carhuncv^ 
lus,  a  little  coal ;  Sp.  carbuncle  ;  Fr.  carboncle.'] 

1.  An  ancient  name  of  a  gem  or  precious 
stone  of  a  deep  red  color,  supposed  to  be  the 
precious  garnet. 

It  18  believed  that  a  carbuncle  doea  shine  in  the  dark  like  a 
burning  coal:  from  whence  it  hath  its  name.  Wilhins. 

2.  {Med.)  A  hard,  round,  inflammatory  tumor 
which  discharges  a  fetid  matter,  diff"ering  from 
the  common  boil  in  having  no  central  core  ;  a 
malignant  boil ;  a  species  of  anthrax.  Dunglison. 

CAR'BUN-CLED  (kar'bUngk-kld),  «.     1.  Set  with 

the  gems  called  carbuncles.  Shak. 

2.  {Med.)  Afflicted  with  carbimcles.  Jb^^ison. 

Like   a  carbuncle ;    in- 
Johnson. 


CAR-BUN'CU-LAR,  «. 
"flamed. 


CAR-BUN-CU-LA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  carbunculatio.'] 
I'he  blasting  of  young  buds  of  trees  by  exces- 
sive heat  or  cold.  Harris. 

CAR'BU-RET,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  car- 
bon and  a  base.     "  Carburet  of  iron."    Turner. 

CAR'BU-RET-T^Djrt.  Combined  with,  or  contain- 
ing, carbon.   '*  Carburetted  hydrogen."  Brande. 
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Carburetted  hydrogen,  (Chem.)  a  name  applied  to 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  some  of  which 
are  gaseous,  as  oil  gas,  coal  gas,  olefiant  gas  j  some 
are  liquid,  as  naphtha  and  oil  of  turpentine  ;  and  others 
are  solid,  as  caoutchouc.  fjre. 

CAR'C4-JdU,n.  [Fr.]  (Zo^^.)  A  species  of  lynx 
found  in  Canada  and  other  parts  of  North 
America.  Boiste. 

CAR'CA-NET,  n.  [Fr.  carcan.]  A  chain  or  col- 
lar of  jewels  ;  a  necklace  or  bracelet.         Sliak. 

t  CAR'CASE,  7t.     A  dead  body ;  a  carcass.   Bible. 

CAR'CASS,  n.  1.  [Low  L.  carcasium ;  It.  car- 
cassa ;  Fr.  carcasse.']  A  dead  body  of  any  ani- 
mal ;  a  corpse. 

Now  scattered  lies 
"With  carcasses  and  arms  the  ensanguined  Held.     Milton. 

2.  The  body,  ludicrously  or  in  contempt. 
"Distress  of  (?arca55  or  of  fortune."  L' Estrange. 

3.  The  decayed  remains  of  anything;  ruins. 

A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigged.  Shak. . 

4.  The  framework  or  main  parts  of  any  thing 
before  completion,  as  of  a  house. 

5.  [It.  carcassa ;  Si[>.  carcax,  carcaza.']  {Mil.) 
A  hollow  case  formed  of  ribs  of  iron  covered 
with  cloth.  When  filled  with  combustibles,  it  is 
projected  into  a  besieged  place,  in  order  to  set 
the  buildings  on  fire.  Campbell. 

Syn.  — See  Body. 

tCAR'c:5-LA^E,  n.    {Law.)  Prison  fees.  Bailey. 

CAR'C^-RAL,  a.  [L.  career,  a  prison.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  prison,  or  to  imprisonment,    [r.]    Fox. 

CAR'CjpR-iST,  n.  A  keeper  of  a  prison.  S.  Smith. 

CMR-CI-JVO  'Mj3,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KapKtvofia  ;  Kap' 
Kims,  a  crab.  — See  Cancer.]  {Med.)  A  can- 
cerous tumor ;  a  cancer.  Dimglison. 

CAR-CI-NOM'A-TOUS  [kar-se-nom'ji-tiis,  P.  K, 
Sm.  Ash;  kar-se-no'm^-tiis,  Ja.  Wb."],  a.  {Med.) 
Cancerous.  Dunglison. 

CARD,  71.  [Gr.  x&(>t7j,  a  sheet  of  paper  ;  L. 
charta,  a  writing  ;  It.  §  Sp.  car^a;  Fr.  carte. — 
Dut.  kaart ;  Ger.  karte.'] 

1.  A  small  square  of  pasteboard  which  may 
contain  written  or  printed  matter  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  business,  civility,  or  playing  at 
games. 

As  to  cards  and  dice,  I  think  the  safest  and  best  way  is 
never  to  learn  to  play  upon  them,  and  so  be  incapacitated  for 
those  dangerous  temptations  and  encroaching  wasters  of 
time.  Locke. 

2.  A  paper  marked  with  the  points  of  the 
compass. 


On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale. 


Pope. 


3.  A  published  billet  or  notice,  making  a 
statement,  explanation,  or  acknowledgments 
for  some  marked  favor. 
CARD,  n.  [It.  ca7'do,  a  thistle  or  card ;  Fr.  carde. 
—  Dut.  kaard-f  Dan.  •ka/i'de.'\  pi.  An  instru- 
ment for  combing  wool  or  flax,  made  of  bent 
wires  inserted  in  leather  fastened  to  wood.  Tire. 

CARD,  V.  a.   \i.  carded  ;  pp.  carding,  carded.] 

1.  To  comb  as  wool  or  flax ;  to  clear  by  comb- 
ing. 

2.  f  To  clear,  as  if  by  combing. 

It  is  necessary  that  tliis  book  be  carded  and  pureed  of  cer- 
tain base  things.  IShellon,  Tram.  J)on  Quix. 

3.  t  To  mingle  together. 

It  is  an  excellent  drink,  to  be  dnmk  eitlier  alone  or  carded 
with  some  other  beer.  Bacon. 

CARD,  V.  n.     To  game  ;  to  use  cards.        Drgden. 

CAR'DA-MINE,  n.  [Gr.  Ka^hafiivt} ;  L.  cardamina.'] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;lady's-smock.  ioz/rfon. 

CAR'DA-MOM,  n.  {Bot.)  The  aromatic  seed  of 
the  Alpinia  cardamomum,  imported  from  Ben- 
gal. Its  chief  use  is  in  medicine,  especially  in 
combination  with  cathartics  and  bitters.  Brande. 

CAR-DA-MO  'mum,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KaQSafHoiiov.] 
Cardamom.  —  'See  Cardamom.  Chambers. 

CARD'— BOARD,  n.  A  stiff  pasteboard.  Simmonds. 

CARD'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  cards  wool.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  plays  at  cards ;    a  card-player. 

"  Coggers,  carders,  dicers."  Walton. 

CAR'DI-A,  n.  [Gr.  Kaghia,  thelheart,  or  the  en- 
trance to  the  stomach.]  {A^iat.)  The  superior 
orifice  of  the  stomach  where  it  joins  the  oesoph- 
agus ; —  also  the  heart.    ■  Dunglison. 
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CARE-TUNED 


CAE'DI-AC,  a.  [Gr.  Kapltands ;  xapSia,  the  heart ; 
L.  cardiacus ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  cardiaco ;  Fr.  cardi- 
aque.'] 

\.  Belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the  heart. 
*'  Tlie  cardiac  veins."  Dunglison. 

2.  Relating  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stom- 
ach.    "  The  cardiac  orifice."  Dunglison. 

3.  Cordial ;  invigorating ;  strengthening. 
"The  stomachic,  cardiac  qualities  of  this  foun- 
tain." Bp.  Berkeley. 

CAR'DI-AC,  n.    (Med.)  A  cordial.        Dunglison. 

CAR-DrA-CAL  [kjr-dl'a-k?!,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.; 
kar'de-j-k&i,  Sni.  Wb.],  a.  Invigorating; 
strengthening ;  cordial ;  cardiac.  More. 

CAR-DI'A-C(;,  m.  [Gr.  KapSia,  the  heart.]  (Min.) 
A  heart-shaped,  precious  stone.  Crabb. 


CAR-DI-A'CEAN  (-shjn), 
of  the  moUusks. 


{ZObl.)   A  species 
Smart. 


CAE'DI-AC-WHEEL,  n.  A  cam-wheel  having 
the  form  of  a  heart ;  the  heart-wheel.     Ogilvie. 

CAR-DI-AG'EA-PHY,  ti.  [Gr.  xapSia,  the  heart, 
and  yfidiptii,  to  describe.]  [Med.)  An  anatomi- 
cal description  of  the  heart.  Dunglison. 

CAR-DI-AL  ^l-A,  }  jj^       ["Qj.^    Kaphialyia  ;     KapSia^ 

CAR'DJ-AL-^Yi     ^  tlis   heart,  and  aXyo;,  pain.] 

{Med.)  An  uneasy  sensation  or  burning  pain  in 

the  stomach ;  the  heartburn.  Dunglison. 

CAR'DI-NAL,  a.  [L.  cardinalis;  cardo,  a  hinge  ; 
It.  cardinale  ;  Fr.  cardinal.  —  Cleland  gives 
Celt,  caer^  or  car,  a  town,  and  dean-al,  a  head- 
deacon,  i.  e.  the  town  arch-deacon.]  Principal ; 
chief.  *'  His  cardinal  perfection  was  indus- 
try." Clarendon. 
Cardhial  virtues,  (with  the  ancients.)  prudence,  tem- 
perance, justice,  and  fortitude — Cardinal  points,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south, — Cardinal  si^ns,  the  signs  at 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  viz. ;  Aries,  Libra,  Can- 
cer, and  Capricorn ;  or  the  two  equinoxes  and  tvvo 
solstices. —  Cardinal  numbers,  one,  two,  &c.,in  dis- 
tinction from  the  ordinal  numbers,  first,  second,  &:c.  — 
Cardinalpatron,  tile  prime  minister  of  the  pope.  Brande. 

CAR'DJ-NAL,  n.  1.  A  dignitary  of  the  Romish 
church,  next  in  rank  to  the  pope.  The  cardi- 
nals have  the  title  of  "  eminence,"  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  scarlet  hat,  and  a  short  purple 
mantle.  They  are  the  electors  of  the  pope, 
who  is  chosen  from  among  them,  and  they  form 
his  council,  which  consists  of  seventy  members, 
of  whom  six  are  bishops,  fifty  presbyters,  and 
fourteen  deacons.  Brande. 

2.  A  woman's  short  cloak  or  cape; — prob- 
ably so  called  from  having  been  originally  red, 
like  a  cardinal's.  Cotgrave. 

CAR'DI-NAL-ATE,n.  The  office  of  cardinal ;  car- 
dinalship.  "  An  old  friend  of  his  was  advanced 
to  a  cardinalate.'*  L'Estrange. 

CAR'DJ-NAL-BIRD,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  North  Amer- 
ican bird  with  a  fine  red  plumage  and  a  crest  on 
the  head ;  Fringilla  cardinahs.  Its  song  re- 
sembles that  of  the  nightingale,  and  hence  one 
of  its  names  is  Virginian  nightingale.    Nuttall. 

CAR'DI-NAL-FLOW^R,  n.  {Bot.)  An  ornament- 
al, deciduous,  herbaceous  plant,  bearing  bright 
scarlet  flowers  ;  Lobelia  cardinalis.        Loudon. 

CAR'DI-NAI^GROS'BEAK,  n.   The  cardinal-bird ; 

Loxia  cardinalis.  Ogilvie. 

CAR'DI-NAL-IZE,  V.  a.     To  make  a  cardinal  of. 

"  He  [the  pope]  hath  cardinalized  divers." 

Sheldon. 
CAR'DI-NAL-SHIP,  it.     The  office  of  a  cardinal ; 

cardinalate.  Bp.  Hall. 

CARD'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  using  cards,  or  of 

combing,  as  wool  or  flax.  Ure. 

2.  Act  of  playing  with  cards. 

Carding  and  dicing  liave  a  sort  of  Rood  fellows  in  their 
company,  as  blind  Fortune,  stumbling  Chance,  &c.  Ascham. 

CARD'ING,  p.  a.     That  cards  ;  combing. 

Gardiner  machine,  a  machine  for  combing,  dressing, 
and  breaking  wool  or  cotton.  It  consists  of  cylin- 
ders thick  set  with  teeth.  *  Craig. 

CAR-DI-6g'EA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Kapiia,  the  heart, 
and  Ypiiil>(ii,  to  describe.]  (Anat.)  A  description 
of  the  heart ;  cardiagraphy.  Craig. 

CAR'DI-OID,  n.  [Gr.  xapSia,  the  heart,  and  (Hot, 
form.]  (Geom.)  A  curve,  so  named  from  its 
form,  which  resembles  a  heart.  Button. 


CAR-DI-OL'O-giY,  n.  [Gr.  xaplia,  the  heart,  and 
^.6yos,  a  discourse.]  (Anat.)  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  the  heart.  " 


CAR-DI-O-SPER'MUiM,  n.  [Gr.  Kapiia,  the  heart, 
and  aircpfia,  seed.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
the  heart-seed,  or  heart-pea.  Ogilvie. 

CAR-DI'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  Kap6ia,  the  heart.]  {Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  heart.  Brande. 

CAR'DI-Hm,  n.  (ZoSl.)  A  genus  of  bivalve  sea- 
shells  ;  the  cockle.  Woodward. 

CARD'-MAK-5R,  n.    A  maker  of  cards.      Shak. 

CARD'MAK-JNG-MA-CHiNE',  n.  A  machine  for 
making  factory  cards.  Boag. 

CARD'— mAtch,  n.  A  match  made  by  dipping 
pieces  of  card  in  melted  sulphur.  Addison. 

CAR-d66n',  n.  [L.  carduus  ;  Sp.  cardo.']  (Bot.) 
A  plant  resembling  the  articlioke  ;  —  used  for 
soups  and  salads ;  Cynara  cardunculus.  Loudon. 

C  ARD'— P  AE-TY,  n.  A  party  where  cards  are  played. 

OAED'-PLAY-^E,  n.     One  who  plays  cards. 

CAED'— RACK,  n.  A  frame  or  receptacle  for  visit- 
ing or  business  cards.  Simmonds. 

CARD'-TA-BLE,  n.    1.  A  table  for  playing  cards. 
2.  A  table  having  folding  leaves 

CAR-DU-E'LIS,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  passe- 
rine birds,  of  the  finch  tribe.  Brande. 

CAR'  DU-iyS-BF.M--E-DIC'  TVS,n.  [L.]  An  herb  ; 

the  blessed  thistle.  Shak. 

CARE,  n.   [L.  «(ra.— Goth,  car,  cara,  or  kara ;  Ir. 

car;  W.  cilr.  —  A.  S.  care,  or  cam.'] 

1.  Perturbation  of  mind ;  concern ;  anxiety  ; 
solicitude. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye; 

And  where  Care  lodges.  Sleep  will  never  he.  Shdk. 

2.  Caution  ;  heed  ;  attention  ;  as,  "  To  take 
care  "  ;  "To  have  a  care." 

3.  Charge ;  regard. 

We  believe  there  is  a  God  who  takes  care  of  us.  Tillotson. 

4.  The  object  of  solicitude  or  care. 

Your  safety,  more  than  mine,  was  then  my  care.  Dryden, 
Syn.  —  Every  duty  that  is  to  be  performed  requires 
care  ;  for  care  is  inseparable  from  the  business  of  life.  — 
Care  is  less  than  solicitude ;  solicitude  and  concern  less 
than  anxiety.  Care  respects  the  present,  past,  and 
future ;  solicitude  and  concern  the  present  and  future ; 
anxiety,  the  future.  We  are  careful  about  the  means  ; 
solicitous  and  anxious  about  the  end.  Solicitude  and 
concern  for  what  is  in  danger  ;  anxious  for  what  is  in 
great  danger.  Care  for  business  ;  care  for  the  flock  ; 
regard  for  welfare  ;  cluirge  of  youth  ;  mana<rement  of 
business  ;  caution  against  danger.  Take  care ;  give 
heed ;  pay  attention  ;  use  caution. 

CAEE,    v.  n.       \i.  CARED  ;  pp.  CARING,  CARED.] 

1.  To  be  anxious ;  to  be  solicitous  ;  to  feel 
concerned  or  interested.  "  Care  no  more  to 
clothe  and  eat."  Shak. 

Dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve 
alone?  Luke  x.  40. 

2.  To  be  inclined  ;  to  be  disposed. 

Not  caring  to  observe  the  wind.  Waller. 

3.  To  have  regard,  interest,  or  concern. 

You  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love.        Sliak. 

cArE'-CEAzeD  (-krazd),  a.  Broken  with  care. 
"  A  care-crazed  mother."  »    •      Shak. 

t  CAR'jpCT,  ».  A  mark  ;  a  charm.  — See  Char- 
act.  Dugdale. 

cArE'-D?-FY'!NG,  a.  Bidding  defiance  to  care. 
*'  That  care-defying  sonnet."  Shenstone. 

cArE'-B-LUD'JNG,  u..    Avoiding  care.  Thomson. 

CA-REEN',  v.  a.  [L.  carina,  a  keel ;  It.  carenare  ; 
Sp.  carenar;  Fr.  carener.]  [?.  careened  ;  pp. 
CAREENING,  CAREENED.]  (Naut.)  To  lay  on 
one  side,  as  a  vessel,  in  order  to  calk  and  re- 
pair the  other  side.  Chambers. 

CA-EEEN',  V.  n.  (Naut.)  To  incline  to  one  side 
under  a  press  of  sail.  Johnson. 

CA-REEN'A^B,  n.  1.  (Naut.)  A  place  in  which 
to  careen  a  ship. 

2.  Expense  of  careening.  Col.  Reid. 

CA-EEEN'ING,  n.  (Naut.)  The  act  of  laying  a 
vessel  on  one  side,  for  repairing  it.   Mar.  Diet. 

CA-EEER',  rt.  [It.  carriera;  Sp.  carrera;  Port. 
carreira ;  Fr.  carriere.] 


1.  The  ground  on  which  a  race  is  run ;  race- 
course. 

They  had  run  themselves  too  far  out  of  breath  to  go  back 
again  the  same  career.  Sidney. 

2.  A  race  ;  a  course. 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career.       Sliak. 

3.  Course  of  action  ;  procedure. 

Continue  and  proceed  in  honor's  fair  career,       Dryden. 

4.  (Falconry.)  The  flight  of  a  havvk.     Crabb. 
Syn.  —  See  E  ACE. 

CA-EEER',  V.  n.     To  run  or  move  rapidly. 

The  wheels 
Of  beryl,  and  careering  flrcs  between.  Slilton. 

cArE'FUL,  a.     [A.  S.  carfull.] 

1.  Full  of  care  ;  anxious ;  solicitous. 
Martha,  thou  art  careful  and  tronbled  about  many  things. 

Liikex.4\. 

2.  Having  regard  to  what  will  be  needed; 
provident. 

Thou  hast  been  careful  for  us  with  all  this  care.  2  Kinga  iv.  13. 

3.  Watchful ;  cautious  ;  circumspect. 

It  concerns  us  to  be  careful  of  our  conversation.         Hay. 

4.  Attended  with  care ;  exposed  to  trouble. 
By  him  that  raised  me  to  this  careful  height.         Shak. 

Syn Careful  to  avoid  mistakes  ;  cautious  to  avoid 

dangers  ;  provident  in  preparing  for  future  exigencies  ; 
watcliful  or  vigilant  to  discover  and  guard  against 
danger  or  an  enemy  ;  heedful  of  advice ;  attentive  to 
business.  —  See  Care,  Cautious. 

CAre'fC'L-LY,  ad.     1.   In  a  manner  that  shows 

care  or  anxiety.     "Envy,  how  carefully  does  it 

look !  "  Collier. 

2.  HeedfuUy  ;    providentially  ;    watchfully  ; 

vigilantly ;  attentively. 

You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour.  Shak. 

cArE'FUL-NESS,  ».  [A.  S.  carfulnys.]  The 
state  of  being  careful;  vigilance";  heedfulness; 
attention ;  caution.  Knolles. 

cAee'-KILL-JNG,  a.  Putting  an  end  to  care; 
dispelling  anxiety.  Moore, 

cAee'L^SS,  a.     [care  and  less ;  A.  S.  carleas.] 

1.  Having  no  care  ;  heedless ;  negligent ;  un- 
concerned ;  unmindful;  unthinking;  thought- 
less ;  listless  ;  remiss ;  inattentive. 

A  woman,  the  more  curious  she  is  about  her  face,  is  com- 
monly the  more  careless  about  her  house.  Jl.  Jbnson, 

2.  Unattended  with  care  ;  undisturbed.  "Care- 
less solitude."  Thomson. 

3.  Unheeded ;  unconsidered. 

The  freedom  of  saying  many  careless  things.      '        Pope. 
4l.  Having  an  appearance  of  negligence  ;  art- 
less. 

One  evening,  as  he  framed  the  careless  rhyme.    Meattte. 
Syn.  — See  Cuksory,  Indolent,  Negligent. 

CAEE'LjpSS-LY,  oti.     Heedlessly;  negligently. 

cAre'L^SS'NESS,  n.  [A.  S.  carleasnes.]  The 
state  of  being  careless.  Shak., 

Syn. —  See  Inadvertence,  Negligence. 

t  CA'R^N-CY,  n.  [L.  careo,  to  want ;  carens, 
wanting,]     "Want ;  lack.  Bp.  Richardson. 

fCA-RENE',  n.  [Low  L.  carena.']  A  fast  of 
forty  days  on  bread  and  water.         Richardson, 

t  cAr'JN-TANE,  n.  [Fr.  quarantaine,  the  num- 
ber of  forty.]  A  papal  indulgence  multiplying 
the  remission  of  penance  by  forties.  —  See 
Quarantine.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CA-RESS',  V.  a.  [Gr.  Karahpi^w,  to  fondle ;  It. 
carezzare ;  Fr.  caresser.]  [i.  caressed  ;  pp.  ca- 
ressing, CARESSED.]  To  treat  with  fondness  ; 
to  embrace  with  affection ;  to  fondle ;  to  hug. 

CA-RESS',  n.  An  act  of  endearment;  an  em- 
brace.    "  Conjugal  caresses."  Milton. 

CA-RESS'ING,  re.  The  act  of  treating  with  en- 
dearment. 

CA-RESS'ING,  p.  a.  Treating  with  kind  and 
friendly  attentions  ;  as,  "  A  caressing  manner." 

CA-RESS'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  caressing  manner. 

CA'R^T,  re.  [L.  caret,  it  is  wanting ;  from  careo, 
to  want.]  A  mark  thus  [>^]  which  denotes 
that  something  which  is  interlined  has  been 
omitted  in  writing. 

cArE'-TUNED  (kJr'tund),  a.  Tuned  by  care; 
mournful.     " 'My  care-tuned  tongue."        Shak. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y^  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  i^;,  J,  O,  IT,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HfllR,  HER; 
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Affected  or  injured  by  caries  ; 
Berdmore. 


cArb'WORN,  a.  Worn  or  vexed  with  care.  Smart. 
cArE'-w6uND-^D,  a.  "Wounded  with  care.  May. 

CA'REX,  n.  [L.,  o  rush.']  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  ;  the  sedge.  P-  Cyc. 

tCAR'GA-SON,  n.  [Fr.  cargaison.]  A  cargo. 
"A  cargason  valued  at  £80,000."  Howell. 

CAR'GO,  n. ;  pi.  cX-R'goe?.  [It.  carico,  a  load ; 
Sp.  cargo  ;  Old  Fr.  carque ;  Fr.  cargaison ;  W. 
carg.]  The  lading  of  a  ship  or  merchant-ves- 
sel ;  goods,  merchandise,  or  wares  conveyed  in 
a  ship  ;  freight ;  load ;  burden  ;  lading. 

And  richly  freighted  bring  our  cargo  home.     Churchill. 
Syn.  —  See  Pbeioht. 

CAR'g66sb,  m.  (Ornith.)  A  fowl  belonging  to 
the  order  Anseres  and  family  Cohjmbidie;  — 
called  also  the  crested  diver.  Gray. 

CA'RI-AT-JfD,  u,. 

carious. 

0Ae-!-AT'!-DE§,  «.  pi.    See  Caryatides. 
CAR'IB,  n.  {Geog.)  A  savage  native  of  Guiana.  CI. 

CAR-JB-BE'AN,  a.  [Geog.)  Relating  to  a  cluster  of 
the  West-Indian  Islaiids,  or  to  the  adjacent  sea. 

CAR'J-BdU,n.  [Fr.]  (ZoaZ.)  A  species  of  Arctic 
reindeer  ;  Cervtts  Tarandus.  Fischer. 

CAR'l-CA,  n.     [L.,  a  dry  fig.]     (Bot.) 

1.  The  tree  which  produces  the  common  fig; 
Ficus  carica ;  —  so  named  because  originally 
supposed  to  be  from  Caria,  in  Asia.        Loudon. 

2.  A  genus  of  plants  including  the  papaw,  or 
papaya.  Loudon. 

CAR'!-CA-TURE  [Mr-e-kj-tur',  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
k&r-e-kai-cliur',  W. ;  kar'e-k?-tar,  Wb.],  n.  [It. 
caricatura  j  carieare,  to  load  or  charge  ;  Fr. 
caricature.']  A  painting,  representation,  or  de- 
scription, so  overcharged  as  to  be  ridiculous, 
yet  retaining  a  resemblance  ;  —  originally  writ- 
ten, after  the  Italian,  caricatura.      Bp.  Home. 

Let  not  tllia  be  thought  exaggerated,  or  a  caricature  of 
Cowley.  Warton. 

CAR-I-CA-TURE',  t).  a.  [i.  CAEICATURED  ;  pp. 
CARICATURING,  CAEiOATURED.]  To  represent 
by  caricature ;  to  ridicule  ;  to  burlesque. 

He  could  draw  an  ill  face,  or  caricature  a  good  one,  with  a 
masterly  hand.  Lyttleton. 

CAR-I-CA-TU'EIST,  re.  One  who  caricatures.  "A 
professed  caricaturist.'*  Malone. 

CAR-I-C6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [L.  earex,  a  rush,  and  Gr. 
ypaiiD,  to  describe'.]     A  description  of  sedges  or 
Journ.  Science. 

[L.  carica,  a  dry  fig.]     Having 
Lg.  Johnson. 

CA'RI-ES,  ».  [L.]  {Med.)  Ulceration  or  rotten- 
ness of  a  bone  ;  cariosity.  Dunglison. 

OA-RIL'LON,  re.  [Fr.]  (Mm.)  1.  A  chime  ;  a  peal. 

2.  An  instrument  consisting  of  bells  properly 

tuned.  Moore. 

CA-EI'NA,  re.  [L.,  a  keel.]  {Bot.)  A  __^ 
term  applied  to  the  two  lower  petals  ^^^^ 
enclosing  the  organs  of  fructification  ^^^^ 
in  papilionaceous  flowers.       Brande. 

CAR-I-MA'RI-A,n.     [L.  ear-mo,  a  keel.]     (Zodl.) 

A  genus  of  asymmetrical  gasteropods.  Brande. 

CAR  !-N^TE,      )  (j_      rL_   carinatus ;    carina,   a 

CAR'J-NAT-5D,  S  keel.]     (Bot.  &  Zool.)  Formed 

like  the  keel  of  a  vessel ;  keel-shaped.  Brande. 

CAR'!-OLE,  n.  [Fr.  carriole.]  A  light  carriage 
for  one  person,  drawn  by  one  horse.   Ed.  Ency. 

CAR-!-6P'aiS,  re.    {Bot.)  See  Caryopsis.    Gray. 

CA-RI-SS'I-TY,  re.  [L.  caries.]  Ulceration  or 
rottenness  of  a  bone  ;  caries.  Wiseman. 

CA'R!-OtJs,  a.  [L.  cariosus ;  Fr.  cariein:.']  Rot- 
ten or  ulcerated,  as  a  bone.  Wiseman. 

CAR'JA-c6u,  re.  [Fr.  cariacou.]  {Zool. )  A  Central- 
American  deer ;  Cermis  nemorivagus.    Fischer. 

t  CARK,  ».  [A.  S.  care  ;  W.  care]  Care  ;  anx- 
iety.    "  Devoid  of  careful  cark."  Spens&p. 

+  CARK,  V.  n.     To  be  careful  or  anxious.    Sidney. 

t  CARK'JNG,  re.     Care  ;  anxiety.  Decay  of  Piety. 

t  CARK'ING,  p.  a.     Anxious.  Bp.  Beveridge. 


CAR'I-COUS,  a. 

the  form  of  a  1 


f  CARLE,  re.  [A.  S.  carl,  a  male ;  carl-man,  a 
rustic  ;  ceorl,  a  churl ;  Ger.  kerl.]  A  rude  man  ; 
a  churl.  "  The  miller  was  a  stout  carle.*' Chaucer. 

CARLE,  n.     A  kind  of  hemp.  Tusser. 

t  CARLE,  V.  n.     To  act  like  a  carle.  Burton. 

CAR'LJC,  n.  [A.  S.  cerlice.]  A  weed.  Same  as 
Charlock.     [Local,  Eng.]  Farm.  Ency. 

CAR'LIN,  re.  [Dim.  of  carle.]  A  contemptuous 
term  for  a  woman.     [Scotland.]  Ogilvie. 

CAR-LI'JfM,  re.  [Low  L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  ;  the  carline-thistle.  Loudon. 

CAR'LINE,  or  cAr'0-LINB,  «.  A  silver  coin  of 
Naples.  '  Buchanan. 

CAR'LJNE-THIS'TLE,  n.     See  Carlina. 

CAR'L(NG§,  n.pl.  [Fr.  carlingue.]  {Naut.)  Tim- 
bers lying  fore  and  aft  to  fortify  the  smaller 
beams  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  CARL'[SH,  a.  [See  Carle.]  Churlish  ;  rude. 
"  Like  one  of  carlish,  abject  mind."        Huloet. 

t  CARL'ISH-NESS,  n.     Churlishness.         Hioloet. 

CAR'LOCK,  n.     [A.  S.  cerlice.] 

1.  A  plant ;  charlock.  Bosworth, 

2.  A  sort  of  isinglass.  Ash. 

t  CAR'LOT,  re.    A  countryman  ;  a  rustic.    Shak. 

0AR-LO-ViN'9!-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Charlemagne 
or  to  his  race.  Hallam. 

OAR'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  carmen.     A  man  who  drives 

a  car  ;  a  carter.  Gay. 

E'en  sturdy  car^men  shall  thy  nod  obey.  Gay. 

cAr'M^L-IN,  u.    Carmelite.  —  See  Carmelite. 

CAR'MjpL-ITE,  a.  Relating  to  the  order  of  Mount 
Carrael. 

CAR'M5L-ITE,  re.     1.  {Ecel.  Hist.)  A  friar  of  the 

'  order  of  Mount  Carmel.  Brande. 

2.  A  sort  of  pear.  Johnson. 

CAR-MIN'A-TIVE,  re.  [L.  carmen,  a  charm.] 
{Med.)  A.  medicine  which  dispels  flatulency, 
and  allays  pain  in  the  bowels.  Dunglison. 

OAR-MIN'A-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  carminatif.]  {Med.) 
^Dispelling  flatulency  ;  warming ;  antispasmodic. 

CAR'MINE,  or  CAR-MINE'  [kir'min,  S.  E.  F.  Ja. 
C.  Wb. ;  k?r-m'in',  W.  P.  J.  Sm.],  n.  [It.  ear- 
minio ;  Sp.  S^  Fr.  carmin.]  A  brilliant  lake 
made  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  cochineal 
insect  combined  with  alumina  and  a  little  oxide 
of  tin.  Brande. 

CAR'MOT,  re.  A  name  given  by  the  alchemists 
to  the  matter  which  they  believed  to  constitute 
the  philosopher's  stone.  Dunglison. 

CARN,  re.  A  rock,  or  a  heap  of  rocks.  [Corn- 
wall, Eng.]  Weale. 

CAR'NA^E,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  caro,  carnis,  flesh  ; 
Jt.  carnaggio,  flesh  meat ;  Sp.  camiceria,  sham- 
bles ;  havoc] 

1.  Flesh  of  animals  slain. 

Such  a  scent  I  draw 
Oicamaffc,  prey  innumerable.  Milton. 

2.  Slaughter  ;  massacre  ;  butchery  ;  havoc. 

He  brought  the  king's  forces  upon  them  rather  as  carnage 
than  to  light,  insomuch  as  the  greatest  part  were  Blain. 

Hai/ward. 

Syn.  —  Carnage,  slaughter,  and  butchery  are  ap- 
plied to  the  destruction  of  men  and  animals  ;  massa- 
cre, to  men.  Dreadful  carnage ;  destructive  slaugh- 
ter ;  treacherous  massacre  ;  horrid  butchery. 

CAR'NAL,  a.     [L.  camalis,  from  caro,  flesh.] 

1.  R,elating  to  flesh;  fleshly,  as  opposed  to 
spiritual.     "  Carnal  pleasure."  Milton. 

2.  Lustful ;  libidinous.  Shak. 
Carnal  knowledge,  {Law.)  sexual  connection. 

CAR'NAL-l^M,  «.    Same  as  Carnality,     [e.] 

CAR'NAL-IST,  n.  One  given  to  carnality.  Burton. 

CAR'NAL-ITE,  re.  A  worldly-minded  man;  a 
carnalist.     [r.]  Anderson. 

CAR-NAl'5-TY,  n.  State  of  being  carnal ;  fleshly 
inst;  sensuality.  "Why  do  they  wallow  in  all 
the  carnalities  of  the  world  ? "  South. 


CAR'NAL-IZE,  u.  a.    To  make  carnal. 


Scott. 


CAR'NAL- LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  carnal  manner;  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh ;  not  spiritually. 

In  the  sacrament,  we  do  not  receive  Christ  carnally,  but 
wc  receive  him  Bpiritually.  J3p,  Taylor. 

2.  Lustfully  ;  libidinously.       Levit.  xviii.  20. 

CAR'NAL-MIND'^D,  «.    Worldly-minded.  More. 

CAR'NAL-MIND'^D-NESS,  re.  Carnality orgross- 
ness  of  mind.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  CAR'NAR-DINE,  re.     A  sort  of  pink  ;  carnation. 
"  The  rosy-colored  carnardine."     Old  Comedy. 

C.aRM:aSSJER  (kilr-niis-se'ii),  a.     [Fr.]    Carnivo- 
rous ;  ravenous.  Boiste. 

CAR-NA'TION,  re.     [L.  caro,  carnis,  flesh  ;  L.  car- 
natio  ;  Fr.  carnation.] 

1.  The  natural  flesh-color.  Johnson. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  fine  sort  of  clove  pink,  much  es- 
teemed, beautiful,  sweet-scented  double  flowers  ; 
—  a  variety  of  the  Dianthus  carophyllus.  P.  Cyc. 


Or  to  the  Elysian  shades 
Dismiss  my  soul,  where  no  carnation  fades. 


Pope. 


Colored  like  the  carnation  ; 
Lovelace. 


3.  {PahU.)  pi.  The  parts  of  a  picture  which 
represent  naked  limbs.  Brande. 

CAR-NA'TIONED,  a. 
of  a  pink  color. 

t  CAR'NAL,  u.    Rugged ;  shapeless.        'Dryden. 

CAR-NEL'IAN  (kar-nel'yan),  re.  [It.  comalina  ; 
Fr.  comatine.]  {Min.)  A  red  or  reddish  min- 
eral of  a  clear  bright  color,  composed  almost 
entii'ely  of  silica,  and  passing  through  grayish- 
red  varieties  into  common  chalcedony.  Its  color 
is  due  to  a  minute  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron. 
—  Also  written  camelion  and  cornelian.  Dana. 

CAR'N^L-WORK  (-wUrfc),  re.  {Ship-building.) 
The  framing  with  timber,  beams,  and  planks, 
as  distinguished  from  clinch-work.  Craig, 

CAR'NE-6n,  n.  [L.  caro,  carnis,  flesh.]  A  soft, 
fleshy  substance.  Brande. 

CAR'N^-GUS,  re.  \Ij.  carneus.]  Fleshy;  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  flesh.  Ray. 

CAR'Nj^Y,  re.  {Farriery^  A  disease  in  horses, 
whereby  their  mouths  become  so  furred  that 

Chambers. 


they  cannot  eat. 
CAR  'm-FEX,  n.     [L.] 


A  public  executioner ;  a 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 


The  making  of,  or  tum- 
Chajnbers. 

caro,  carnis,  flesh,   and 
I  turn  nutriment  into  flesh. 
Hale. 


hangman. 

CAR-NI-FJ-CA'TION, 
ing  to,  flesh. 

CAR'NI-FY,  V.  re.  [L. 
facio,  to  make.]  To  1 
"  I  digest,  I  sanguify,  I  camify." 

CAR'NI-VAL,  re.  [It.  carnovale,  from  L.  caro,  car- 
nis, flesh,  and  vale,  farewell ;  Fr.  camaval.]  A 
feast  or  season  of  festivity  celebrated  with  much 
merriment  in  Catholic  countries,  and  especially 
at  Rome  and  Venice,  during  the  week  preceding 
Lent. 

This  feast  is  called  the  carnival,  which,  being 
Interpreted,  implies  farewell  to  flesh. 

CAR-mV 0-RA,  n.pl. 
\lj.caro,carnis,  flesh, 
and  voro,  to  devour.] 
{Zoiil.)  The  tribe  of 
animals  whose  teeth 
are  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  destroying  liv- 
ing prey  and  tearing  flesh. 

Voraciousness  of  ap- 
Pope. 

CAR-NIV'p-ROUS,  a.  [L.  carnivorus  ;  caro,  car- 
nis, flesh,  and  voro,  to  devour.]  Feeding  on 
flesh;  flesh-eating;  as,  "  Carnivorous animaXs." 

CAR-NOSE',  a.     [L.  carnosus ;  caro,  fleshj 

1.  Fleshy ;  carneous.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Bot.)  Of  a  fleshy  consistence  ;  —  applied 
to  succulent  leaves,  stems,  &c.  Hoolyn. 

CAR-N6s'1-TY,  re.  [Fr.  carnosite.]  A  fleshy 
excrescence  ;  a  caruncle.  Wiseman. 

t  CAR'NOys,  It.    Fleshy  ;  carneous.         Browne. 

CAR'NY,  V.  re.  To  interlard  discourse  with  hypo- 
critical terms  or  tones  of  endearment.  [Collo- 
quial, Eng.]  Smart. 

cAr'OB-TREE,  re.  [Ar.  kharroub  ;  It.  carruba ; 
Sp.  algarroha.]    {Bot.)  A  tree,  very  common  in 


CAR-NIV-p-RA9'!-TY,  re. 
petite  for  flesh,     [r.] 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;   bCll,  BUR,  RtJLE.  —  9,  p,  5,  ^,  soft;  B,  j6,  5,  i,  hard;   §  as  z. ;  ^  as  gz.  —  THIS,  tfiis. 
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Spain,  the  pods  of  which  are  used  as  food  for 
man  and  horse,  and  called  ISi.  John's  bread; 
Ceratonia  siliqua.  Loudon. 

tCA-RO^HE'  (kj-rosh'),  re.  [Old  Fr.  ;  It.  can-oz- 
«a.]     A  carriage  of  pleasure.  Burton. 

tCA-ROqHED'  (kii-rosht'),  p.  u..  Placed  in  a 
coach.  Beau.  4;  Fl. 

C1r-0-c6l  'LJi,  n.  [L.  caro,  flesh,  and  Gr.  k6X7.7i, 
glue.]  (ZoBl.)  A  genus  of  land  snails,  so  named 
from  the  tenacity  with  which  their  fleshy  feet 
adhere  to  limestone  rocks.  Brande. 

cAe'OL,  n.  [It.  carola,  a  kind  of  dance  ;  Old 
Fr.  earolle  ;  —  W.  carol,  a  love-song.] 

1.  A  song  of  joy,  or  exultation. 

If  you  listen  to  David'a  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many 
hearse-like  airs  as  carols.  £acon. 

2.  A  song  of  devotion  ;  a  hymn. 

They  gladly  hither  haste,  and,  by  a  choir 

Of  squadroned  angels,  hear  his  carol  sung.  Milton. 

3.  A  light  kind  of  song ;  a  lay. 

The  carol  they  began  that  hour, 

How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower.  Shak, 

4.  {Arch.)   A  small  closet  or  enclosure  ;    a 
study.  —  See  Cabkol.  Weak. 

Syn.  —  See  Song. 

CAR'QL,  V.  n.     [It.  carolare.']      \i-  CAKOLLED ; 

pp.  CAROLLING,  CAROLLED.]  To  sing ;  to  warblc. 

She  sung,  and  carolled  out  so  clear 

That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear.        J)rtjdp.n. 

CAR'OL,  V.  a.     To  celebrate  in  song.  Milton. 

For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 

Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustic  lays.  Milton. 

CAR-O-LIN',  n.  A  gold  coin  of  Bavaria,  &c.,  val- 
ue about  a  pound  sterling.  Crabb. 

CAR-O-LI'NA-PINK,  n.  A  plant;  worm-grass, 
the  root  of  which  is  used  in  medicine.       Booth. 

CAR-O-LIN'I-AN, ».  (Geoff.)  Relating  to  Carolina. 

CAR-O-LlN'I-AN,  re.  {Geoff.)  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  Carolina. 

CAR'OL-LING,  re.  Act  of  singing  ;  a  hymn. 
"  Such  heavenly  notes  and  carollings."  Spenser. 

CAR-p-LifT'IC,  a.  Bound  with  leaves  and  branch- 
es, as  columns  ;  festooned.  Francis. 

CAR'O-MEL,  re.  [Fr.  caramel.']  Sugar  melted  till 
it  acquires  a  bro^vn  color,  and  exhales  a  peculiar 
odor.  —  See  Caramel.  Brande. 


ca-r66n', 


Smart. 


A  species  of  cherry. 

CAR-O-TEEL',  re.  An  Oriental  weight  varying 
from  five  to  nine  pounds.  Crabb. 

CA-ROT'!D,  n.  [Gr.  /tapoirMfs ;  KapSu,  to  produce 
sleep ;  to  stupefy.]  {Anat.)  A  large  artery  on 
each  side  of  the  neck.  The  carotid  arteries 
branch  from  the  aorta,  and  convey  blood  to  the 
head.  They  are  so  named  from  the  opinion  en- 
tertained by  the  ancients  that  an  increased  flow 
of  blood  through  them  produced  sleep  and  stu- 
pefaction. Brande. 

CA-r6T'ID,  a.  {Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  two 
principal  arteries  of  the  neck,  which  convey 
blood  to  the  head.  Dunglison. 

CA-ROT'!-DAL,  u,.     Carotid.  Smith. 

CA-R61^'§AL  (kji-rnaz'jl),  «.  [Gael,  craosal;  Fr. 
'carrousel,  a  kind  of  tournament ;  /aire  car- 
rousse,  to  indulge  in  a  debauch ;  —  the  only 
phrase  in  which  the  word  is  used.] 

1.  A  festival ;  a  banquet. 

A  royal  carovsal  given  by  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth.  Warton. 

2.  A  bacchanalian  feast ;  a  revelling ;  a  revel- 
ry ;  a  noisy  drinking  bout. 

Syn.— See  Feast. 

CA-ROU§E'  (k»-roflz').  ".  re.  [Gael,  craos,  a  wide 
mouth  ;  revelry.  "From  craos  are  evidently  de- 
rived the  English  word  carouse  and  the  French 
caiTousser."  Armstrong^  [i.  caroused  ;  pp. 
carousino,  caroused.]  To  drink  freely  and 
with  jollity  ;  to  quaff';  to  revel. 

Under  the  shadow  of  friendly  boughs 

They  sit  carovsivg.  Waller. 

CA-ROUf  E'  (ka-roflz').  "•  »•     To  drink  lavishly. 
Now  my  sick  fool,  Roderigo, 
To  Desdcmona  hath  to-night  caromed 
Potations  pottle  deep.  Shak. 

CA-R6u^§E',  n.     1.  A  drinking  match ;  carousal. 
There  ply  the  early  feast  and  late  carouse.  Pope. 


ca-e6u§'(;r,  n. 

CA-ROUS'ING-LY,   ad. 


Carpella. 


2.  t  A.  draught  of  liquor. 

And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health.  ShaV. 

One  who  carouses ;  a  toper. 

In  a  bacchanalian  man- 
ner. Craig. 
CARP,  n.  [It.  1^  Sp.  carpa  ;  Fr.  carpe ;  Sw.  harp.'] 
{Ich.)  A  genias  of  spiny-finned  fishes  allied  to 
the  gold-fish ;  Cyprinus.  The  type  is  the  Cy- 
prinus  carpo,  or  common  carp.                 Yarrell. 

CARP,  V.  n.  [L.  carpo,  to  pluck,  to  seize ;  It.  car- 
pire.]  [i.  carped  ;  pp.  carping,  carped.] 
To  find  fault  without  reason  ;  to  cavil ;  —  gen- 
erally with  at  before  an  object. 

And  at  my  actions  carp  and  catch.  Il&'hcrt. 

t  OARP,  I',  a.    To  blame ;  to  carp  at.        Di-yden. 

CAR'PAL,  a.  [Gr.  Kapitds ;  L.  carpus,  the  wrist.] 
Pertaining  to  the  wrist.  Ogilvie, 

CAR-PA'THI-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  to  a 
range  of  mountains  between  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Transylvania.  P.  Cyc. 

CAR-PA'THI-AN-BAL'SAM,  n.  (Med.)  The  resin 
of  the  Pinus  cembra,  which  grows  in  Hungary 
and  Switzerland.  Dunglison. 

CARP'-BEEAM,  n.  {Ich.)  The  English  bream  ; 
Abramis  brama.  Yarrell. 

CAR'PpL,  n.  [Gr.  Kapnas,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  A  simple 
pistil,  or  one  of  the  simple  pistils  of  which  a 
compound  one  is  composed ;  Carpidium.  Gray. 

CAR'P^L-LA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  a  carpel.  P.  Cyc. 

CAR-PEL'LUM,  n.;  pi.  cae-pel'l^.  Same 

as  Carpel. 
CAR'PeN-T^R,  re.      [L.  carpentarius,  a 

carriage-maker,     from    carpentum,     a 

chariot;  It.  car^ere^ero  ;  Sp.ca7^pintero  ; 

Fr.   charpentier.']      An    artificer   in   wood ;    a 

builder  of  houses,  ships,  &o. 

a  distinction  is  made  between  the  artifieers  in  wood  who 
assist  in  forming  the  carcass  and  those  who  execute  the  fin- 
ishing; .  . .  the  first  are  termed  carpenters,  the  latter  ioiners. 

IV.  Encij. 

CAR'P?N-T^R-iNG,  M.  The  employment  of  a 
carpenter ;  carpentry.  Coleridge. 

CAR'P:5N-TEY,  re.  1.  The  trade  or  art  of  a  car- 
penter ;  the  art  of  constructing  houses,  ships, 
and  other  structures  with  timber.  Moxon. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber  con- 
nected by  framing ;  the  work  of  a  carpenter. 

CARP'^R,  re.     One  who  carps  ;  a  caviller.     Shak. 

CAR'PjpT,  re.     [It.  carpetta  ;  Dut.  Jiarpet.'] 

1.  An  ornamental  covering  for  a  floor ;  — 
formerly  also  used  for  tables.  "  Carpets  laid 
and  every  thing  in  order.'*  Shak. 

2.  Any  covering  smooth  like  a  carpet.  "  The 
grassy  corpe^  of  this  plain.'*  Shak.  *' A  lovely 
carpet  of  green  grass  and  other  herbs.'*  Ray. 

To  be  on  the  carpet,  to  be  under  consideration. 

CAE'PET,  V.  a.  [i.  carpeted  ;  pp.  carpeting, 
carpeted.]  To  spread  with  carpets.  "A  fair 
chamber  richly  carpeted."  Bacon. 

CAR'P^T-ING,  re.  Materials  for  carpets.  Qu.  Rev. 

CAR'P^T-KNlGHT  (-iilt),  re.  One  made  a  knight 
at  court,  and  for  some  other  distinction  than 
military  services.  Todd. 

CAR'PpT-MON-SJR,  re.  1.  A  dealer  in  carpets. 
2.  A  lover  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  a  carpet- 
knight.  "  Fall  of  these  quondam  carpet-mon- 
gers.'* Shak. 

CAR'P^T-STRIP,  re.  The  piece  under  a  door  to 
raise  it  above  the  carpet.  Ogilvie. 

CAR'PJT-wAlK  (kir'pet-wlwk),  re.  A  green 
way  or  walk ;  a  carpet-way.  Ray. 

CAR'P^T— WAY,  n.  A  green  way ;  a  strip  or 
border  of  greensward  left  round  the  margin  of 
a  ploughed  fleld.  Ray. 

CAE'P^T— WEED,  re.  A  small  spreading  weed  or 
plant ;  Mollugo  verticillata.  Bigelow. 

CAR-Ph6l'0-9Y,  )  n.  [Gr.  Krf()«os,  any  small, 
CAR-PHO-Lb'^I-Jf,>  dry  body,  and  ).ly_t^,  to 
pluck  ; '  Fr.  carphologie.']  A  delirious  picking 
of  the  bed-clothes  as  if  to  pull  the  flocculi  from 
them,  or  to  find  something;  fioooillation.  It 
denotes  great  cerebral  irritability.  Dunglison. 
CAR-PID  'I-  HM,  re.    {Bot.)  An  individual  member 


of  the  gyncecium,  being  either  a  simple  pistil  or 
one  of  the  elements  of  a  compound  pistil ;  — 
called  also  carpel.  Gray. 

OARP'ING,  p.  a.  [See  Carp.]  Captious  ;  censo- 
rious ;  complaining.  "  A  carping  spirit."  Watts. 

CARP'ING,  re.  Cavil ;  censure ;  fault-finding  ; 
captious  criticism. 

The  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  Jordan  is  free  from  those 
little  ca73)i7ic»8,  that  are  made  as  to  the  passage  througli  the 
Red  Sea.  Leslie. 

CARP.'!NG-LY,  ad.     Captiously.  Camden. 

CAR-PI 'J\rus,n.  [L.]  (So*.)  A  genus  of  trees  ; 
the  hornbeam.  Loudon. 

+  CARP'MEAL§,  71.  pi.  A  coarse  cloth  formerly 
made  in  the  north  of  England.  Phillips. 

CAR-PO-CEA'TIAN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
sect  of  heretics  of  the  second  century;  —  so 
called  from  Carpocrates,  one  of  the  principal 
teachers  of  Gnosticism.  P.  Cyc. 

CAR'PO-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  Kapxds,  fruit,  and  /.iSos, 
a  stone.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  or  petrified  fruit  or 
seed.  Lindley. 

CAR-POL'O-^flST,  n.     One  versed  in  carpology. 

CAR-POL'O-pY,  re.  [Gr.  icapjriis,  fruit,  and  Uyos, 
a  discourse.^  {Bot.)  A  part  of  botany  which 
treats  of  the  structure  of  fruits  and  seeds.  P.  Cyc. 

CAR'PO-PHOEE,  re.  [Gr.  /capriSs,  fruit,  and  ipapa,  a 
bearing.]  A  stipe  which  supports  the  gynoici- 
um  alone.  Gray. 

ClR'PUS,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kapiriis.]  {Anat.)1\\e 
wrist,  which  is  composed  of  eight  bones  arranged 
in  two  rows.  Dunglison. 

CAR'RACK,  re.    See  Carac.  Johnson. 

CAR'RA-fiEEN,  or  CAE'RA-SEEN-MOSS,  re.  Irish 
moss  ;  a  lichen  or  marine  plant  found  on  the 
sea-coast  of  various  countries,  and  used  for 
making  blanc-mange,  jellies,  &c. ;  Fucus  cris- 
pus ;  — written  also  caragheen-moss.  Dwiglison. 

CAR'RAT,   m.     A  weight   of  four   grains.  —  See 

Carat.  Johnson. 

CAE'RA-WAY,  re.    See  Caraway.  Johnson. 

CAR'R^L,  re.     [Perhaps  Fr.  carre,  square.] 

1.  The  arrow  used  in  crossbows,  the  head  of, 
which  was  four-sided  ;  a  crossbow  bolt ;  —  called 
also  quarrel.  Brande. 

2.  A  closet  or  desk  in  a  monastery.      Weale. 

CAR'RI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  carried.  Sherwood. 

CAR'RIApE  (kSr'rjj),  re.  [It.  carreggio  ;  Fr.  char- 
riage.  —  See  Carry.] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying;  conveyance;  trans- 
portation. 

What  may  we  think  of  the  carriage  of  it  [an  obelisk]  out 
of  Egypt?  Wilhius. 

2.  Any  vehicle  on  wheels ;  especially  a  vehicle 
of  pleasure,  or  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 

3.  t  That  which  is  carried ;  baggage. 

We  took  up  our  carriages,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 

Acts  xxl.  15. 

4.  Behavior  ;  conduct ;  manners ;  deport- 
ment. 

That  which  will  most  influence  their  carriage  will  be  the 
company  they  converse  with.  '  Locke. 

5.  Management.  "The  manner  of  carriage 
of  the  business."  Bacon. 

6.  {Printing.)  The  part  of  a  printing-press 
on  which  the  types  are  placed. 

Syn.  —  See  Air,  Behavior. 

CAE'EJA^IE-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  conveyed  in 
carriages,     [r.]  Barnes. 

CAR'RIAQrE-HORSE,  re.  A  horse  used  in  a  car- 
riage. Booth. 

CAR'EICK-BEND,  n.  {Naut.)  A  particular  kind 
of  knot  used  on  shipboard.  Dana. 

CAR'RICK-BITTS,  re.  pi.  {Naut.)  Bitts  that  sup- 
port the  windlass.  Mar.  Diet. 

CAR'RI-ER,  n.     1.  That  which  carries.  "  The  air, 

which  is  a  carrier  of  sounds."  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  carries ;  —  usually  applied  to  one 

'who   for  hire    undertakes    the   conveyance   of 

goods,  persons,  or  messages. 

The  roads  are  crowded  witli  carriers  laden  with  rich  man- 
ufactures. Swift. 

I  rathertranseribeall  than  venture  the  loss  of  my  originals 
by  post  or  carrier.  Pierce's  Letters. 
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CARRIER-PIGEON 

3.  A  pigeon  used  in  conveying  intelligence. 
There  are  tame  and  wild  pigeons  i  and  of  tame  there  are 
croppers,  carrienf,  runts.  tVattun. 

CAR'KS-JJR-PI^'EQN,  m.  A  species  of  pigeon 
employed  for  carrying  letters,  which  are  tied  to 
the  neck.  Booth. 

cAr'EI-LON,  n.    See  Cakjllon. 
CAR'EI-ON,  n.    [It.  carogna;  Sp.  carrona;  Fr. 
charoqne.'] 

1.  the  putrefying  body  or  flesh  of  a  dead 
animal. 

Ravens  are  seen  in  floeks  where  a  carrion  lies.        Temple. 
Birds  of  prey  have  a  natural  inclination  to  carrion,  l^ope. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach ;  —  applied  to  persons. 
"  That  foolish  carrion."  Shak. 

cAR'RI-QN,  ffi.     1.  Relating  to  carcasses.    "  t'a?'- 

riore  flesh."  Shak. 

2.  Feeding  upon  carcasses.     '•  Carrion  kites 

and  crows." 


Shak. 


CAR'RI-ON-CROW,  n.  A  large  species  of  crow 
which  preys  upon  eggs,  young  poultry,  open- 
shelled  moUusks,  &c. ;  Corvtm  corone.    Ywrrell. 

cAr'ROL,  n.  (Arch.)  A  pew,  closet,  or  desk  with 
a  seat,  placed  under  a  window.  Britton. 

CAK'RQM,  n.  {Billiards.)  Act  of  hitting  two  or  more 
balls  Tvith  the  ball  propelled  by  the  cue.    Hoyle. 

CAR-RON-ADE',  n.  {Gannery.)  A  very  short  iron 
cannon  or  piece  of  ordnance,  originally  made  at 
Carron,  in  Scotland.  Mar.  Diet. 

CAR-R66n',  n.     1.  A  rent  paid  for  driving  a  car 

or  cart  in  London.  Crabb. 

2.  A  kind  of  cherry.  —  See  Caroon.    Smart. 

cAr'RQT,  n.  [Gr.  Kapwrdv ;  It.  carota  ;  Fr.  ca- 
rotte.]  {Bot.)  An  herbaceous  plant  bearing  an 
esculent  root ;  Daucus  carota.  Loudon. 

cAr'ROT-!-NESS,  «.  The  state  of  being  carroty 
or  reSdish-yellow  ;  —  applied  to  the  hair.    Ash. 

cAr'ROT-Y,  a.  Colored  like  carrots;  reddish- 
yellow;  as,  "  Carroty  hair." 

CAE'ROWS,  n.  pi.     Strolling  gamesters  or  gam- 
blers.    [Ireland.]  Spenser. 
CAR'RU-CA^E,  n.    [See  Gael-cage.]     {Law.) 

cAR'RY,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  cyren,  to  turn  ;  Ger.  kar- 
rea— Sp.  acarrear  ;   Fr.  charrier.  —  See  Cab.] 

[i.  CAttRlBD  ;   pp.  CARKTING,  CARRIED.] 

1.  To  convey,  bear,  or  transport,  by  sustain- 
ing the  thing  carried,  or  causing  it  to  be  sus- 
tained ;  —  generally  implying  motion  from  the 
speaker,  and  so  often  followed  by  the  particles 
aioay  and  o^\  and  opposed  to  bring  or  fetch. 

And  devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial.  Ada  viii.  2. 
When  he  dieth,  he  shall  carr/j  nothing  away.  Ps.  xlix.  V. 

2.  To  extend  in  space  or  in  time  ;  —  generally 
with  a  particle,  as  up,  on,  back,  forward,  &o. 

His  chimney  is  carried  up  through  the  whole  rock.  Addison. 

Manethes,  that  wrote  of  the  Egyptians,  hath  carried  vp 

their  government  to  an  incrediljle  distance.  I{aie. 

3.  To  cause  to  advance  or  proceed ;  to  push 
forward. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  far  constancy  will  carrj/  a 
man.  LocTce. 

4.  To  have,  as  connected  or  joined;  —  fol- 
lowed by  ivith. 

There  are  many  expressions  which  carry  witli  them,  to 
my  mind,  no  clear  ideas.  Locke. 

5.  To  have  in  appearance  ;  to  exhibit  the 
sign  of. 

The  aspect  of  every  one  in  the  family  carries  so  much  sat- 
isfaction. Addison. 

6.  To  effect ;  to  accomplish ;  as,  "  To  cai-ry 
a  measure  "  ;  "  To  cany  a  point." 

Ofliimes  we  lose  the  occasion  of  cari7/tnj7  a  business  well 
by  our  too  much  haste,  B.Jrmson. 

7.  To  behave  ;  to  conduct ;  to  demean  ;  — 
with  the  reflective  pronoun. 

He  did  carry  himself  with  much  singular  sweetness  and 
temper.  Wotton. 

8.  To  support ;  to  sustain. 

Carry  camomile  or  wild  thyme  upon  slicks,  as  you  do 
hops  upon  poles.  Bacon. 

9.  {Mil.)  To  obtain  possession  of  by  force. 
"  To  cnrry  the  outworks."  Campbell. 

10.  {Arith.  &  Accounts.)  To  transfer;  as,  "To 
carry  1,  2, 3,  &c.,  to  the  next  place  "  ;  "  To  carry 
a  charge  to  the  right  account." 

Syn.  — See  Bear,  Bring. 
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To  carry  it,  to  prevail.  "  By  these  arts  they  prom- 
ised themselves  they  should  easily  carry  it."  Claren- 
don, "^ile  carries  it  high."  Johnson. —  To  carrij  off, 
to  destroy;  to  kill. —  To  carry  on,  to  prosecute;  to 
help  forward  ;  to  continue  ;  as,  "  To  carry  on  busi- 
ness."— To  carry  out,  to  apply  ;  to  put  in  practice  ; 
as,  "  To  carry  out  a  doctrine  era  theory." —  To  carry 
through,  to  push  to  the  end  ;  to  accomplish. — To  carry 
awa7j°  (J^aut.)  to  break,  as  a  mast  or  spar.  Dana. 

cAR'RY,  v.  n.  1.  {Gvnnery.)  To  convey  a  charge ; 
■  as,  "The  gun  carries  well." 

2.  {Man.)  To  hold  up  the  head,  as  a  horse. 

3.  {Hunting.)  To  run  on  ground  or  frost 
which  sticks  to  the  feet,  as  a  hare.        Johnson. 

To  carry  on,  to  behave  in  a  wild  manner ;  to  frolic ; 
to  riot.     [Vulgar.] 

CAR'RY,  n.  The  motion  of  the  clouds.  "They 
[clouds]  are  said  to  have  a  great  carry,  when 
they  move  with  swiftness  before  the  wind."  Todd. 

CAR'RY— ALL,  «.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  car- 
iole.']'  A  light  four-wheeled  carriage  for  sev- 
eral persons,  commonly  drawn  by  only  one 
horse.  —  See  Cakiole.  Brown. 

cAR'RY-ING,  p.  a.  Conveying  from  place  to  place. 

cAR'RY-ING— ON,  n.  "Wild,  frolicsome,  or  riotous 
behavior.  Htidibras. 

cAr'RY-Ing-TRADE,  n.  The  transportation  of 
the  commodities  of  others  in  vessels,  &c.,  or  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  from  one  foreign 
country  to  another.  Roberts. 

cAr'RY-TALE,  «.    A  tale-bearer.  Shak. 

CAESE,  n.  Alluvial  fertile  land  lying  along  the 
banks  of  a  river.     [Scotland.]  McCuUoeh. 


CAESE-LAND,  n. 
state. 


Alluvial  soil  in  a  ploughed 
Brande. 


CART,  ?j.  \yf.cart;  M.kart;  Gael,  ereir*.— A.S. 
craet,  or  crat.—-¥r.  charrette. — See  Car.]  A 
carriage  for  luggage  or  burden,  with  two 
wheels,  so  distinguished  from  a  wagon,  which 
has  four  wheels.  Brande. 

CAET,  V.  a.  [i.  carted  ;  pp.  carting,  carted.] 

1.  To  carry  in  a  cart;  as,  "To  cart  wood." 

2.  t  To  carry  and  expose  in  a  cart  for  pun- 
ishment. 

DcmocrituB  ne'er  laughed  so  loud 

To  see  bawds  carted  tlirough  the  crowd.     Iludibi'ds. 

bART,  c.  n.    To  use  carts  for  transportation. 

CART'A^E,  n.     1.  The  act  or  labor  of  carting; 

the  employment  of  a  cart.  Todd. 

2.  Charge  for  carting.  Smart. 

CAET'-B6d-Y,  n.  The  part  of  a  cart  which  rests 
upon  the  wlieels. 

GAET'-BOTE,  n.  [Eng.  cart,  and  A.  S.  bote,  a 
recompense.]  {Law.)  An  allowance  of  wood 
to  a  tenant  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  instru- 
ments of  husbandry.  Burrill. 

CARTE  {kin),  n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  card. 

2.  A  bill  of  far^  at  an  eating-house,  &c.  Sm.art. 

3.  A  thrust  with  a  sword.  Maunder. 

ClJtTE-BLjjrgSE'  [kart-blansh',  S.  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.;  kiirt-blongsli',  Sm. ',  kart-bl3.nsh',  R.],  n. 
[Fr.,  white  paper.'] 

1.  A  blank  paper,  duly  authenticated  with 
signature,  &c.,  and  intrusted  to  a  person  to  be 
filled  up  as  he  pleases.  Brande. 

2.  Unlimited  authority  delegated  by  one  in- 
dividual to  another.  Brande. 

CAR-TJEL'  [k'ir-tsr,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  kir'tel, 
P.  E.  C.  Wb. ;  kar-tiJl'  or  kir-tel',  Jf.],  n.  [L. 
chartula,  dim.  of  charta,  paper ;  It.  cartello ; 
Sp.  §  Fr.  cartel ;  Gael,  cairteal.']    (Mil.) 

1.  An  agreement  between  hostile  states  re- 
lating to  exchange  of  prisoners.  Brande. 

2.  A  ship  commissioned  to  exchange  the  pris- 
oners ;  —  called  also  a  cartel-ship.         Brande. 

3.  A  letter  of  defiance  ;  a  challenge.  Htidibras. 

t  CAR'Tf.L,  V.  a.  To  defy.  "  Come  hither :  you 
shall  cartel  him."    •  B.  Jonson. 


CART'ER,  n.     One  who  drives 
teamster. 


cart  or  team  ;  a 
Dryden. 

t  CART'5R-LY,  a.  Rude,  like  a  carter.  ' '  A  cart- 
erly  or  churlish  trick."  Cotgrave. 

CAR-TE'§IAN  (kfir-te'Ehan),  a.  Relating  to  Des 
"Cartes,  a  Frenchman,  who  died  in  idSO,  or  to 
his  philosophy.  A.  Smith. 


CARTRIDGE 

Cartesian  devils,  a  philosophical  toy  consisting  of 
one  or  more  small  figures  floating  in  water.  They 
are  hollow,  and  partly  tilled  with  air  ;  and  the  glass 
vessel  in  which  they  are  put  is  covered  air-tight  with 
India  rubber.  When  this  is  compressed,  the  air  with- 
in the  figures  is  equally  compressed  ;  and  the  water, 
taking  its  place,  increases  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
figures,  50  that  they  sink  until  the  pressure  is  relieved, 
when  they  rise  again. 

CAR-TE'§IAN  (kjr-te'zhjn),  n.  One  who  adheres 
to  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes.  Reid. 

CAR-TE'i5IAN-i§M,  re.  The  doctrine  or  philoso- 
phy of  Des  Cartes.  Francis. 

CART'FUL,  n.     As  much  at  a  cart  will  hold. 

CAE-THA-piN'J-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Car- 
thage. 

CAR-THA-GIN'(-AN,  re.  {Geog.)  An  inhabitant 
or  native  of  Carthage. 

CAR'THA-MINE,  re.  {Chem.)  The  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  safflower,  or  dried  flowers  of  the  Car- 
thamus  tinetoria.  Brande. 

CAR '  TIM-MtJS,  n.  [Low  L. ;  Ar.  kartam,  or 
qortom,  to  paint.  Palmer^  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants ;  wild  saffron,  the  flower  of  which  is 
used  in  dyeing  ;  the  safflower.  Ure. 

CART'-HORSE,  re.     A  horse  used  for  the  cart. 

CAE-THU'§IAN  (kjr-thuV.hsm),  a.  Relating  to 
the  order  of  monks  so  called. 

Carthusian  powder,  kerines  mineral,  or  hydrosul- 
phuret  of  antimony.  Ure. 

CAR-THU'§IAN  (kjr-thu'zhsm),  re._  {Eccl.  Hist.) 
A  monk  of  the  Chartreux,  or  religious  order  of 
St.  Bruno,  first  established  at  Chartreux,  [L. 
Cartusium,]  in  Dauphiny.  Hook. 

CAE'TI-LA^E,  re.  [L.  cartilago  ;  Fr.  cartilage.'] 
{Anat.)  A  smooth,  solid,  and  elastic  body,  soft- 
er than  a  bone,  but  harder  than  a  ligament ; 
gristle.  Quincy. 

CAR-TI-LA-piN'J-AN,  re.  One  of  a  class  of  fishes 
which  have  a  cartilaginous  slteleton.      Brande. 

t  CAR-TJ-LA-plN'EOUS  (kir-te-lsi-jln'yus),  a. 
[L.  cartilagineus.]     CJartilaginous.  Ray. 

CAR-Tl-LA-9lN-I-F!-CA'TIpN,  re.  [L.  cartilago, 
cartilaginis,  cartilage,  andyac«o,  to  make.]  The 
converting  of  any  thing  into  cartilage.     Craig. 

CAR-T{-LA^'!-NOtjS,  a.  Consisting  of  carti- 
lages ;  gristly.  Palmer. 

CAET'ING,  re.     The  act  of  conveying  in  a  cart. 

CART'— JADE,  re.     A  mean  or  vile  horse.  Sidney. 

CAET'-LOAD,  re.  A  quantity  of  any  thing  suffi- 
cient to  load  a  cart.  Swift. 

CAR-TOG'RA-PH^R,  re.  [See  Cartography.] 
'    One  skilled  in  cartography.  Robinson. 

CAR-TO-GRAPH'IC,  )a.  Relating  to  cartog- 
CAR-TO-GRApH'!-CAL,  )  raphy,  or   to   maps  or 

charts.  Hamilton. 

CAE-TOG'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  x/lprvt,  a  leaf  of  paper, 

and  ypilifiw,  to  describe.]     The  science  or  the  art 

that  pertains  to  maps  and  charts.  Clarke, 

CAR '  TOJV,  re.    [Fr.]    Pasteboard  :  —  a  box  made 

of  pasteboard :  —  a  cartoon.  Clarke. 

CAE-t66n',  re.  [Gr.  x'^P^''!'  ^  ^^"■^  "^  paper ;  L. 
charta,  paper  ;  It.  cartone  ;  Sp.  S^  Fr.  carton.] 

1.  A  sketch  executed  in  colors,  as  a  pattern 
for  tapestry,  for  working  in  mosaic,  &c. ;  as, 
"  The  cartoons  of  Rafaelle  at  Hampton  Court." 

2.  A  design  on  strong  paper,  to  be  afterwards 
chalked  or  pricked  through,  and  transferred 
on  the  fresh  plaster  of  a  wall,  and  painted  in 
fresco.  FairhoU. 

CAR-t6uCH'  (kstr-tSch'),  »■  [Gr.  x'Sp'^ls,  a  leaf  of 
paper  ;  L.  charta,  a  leaf  of  paper  :  —  It.  cartoc- 
cio  ;  Sp.  cartucho  ;  Fr.  cartouche.] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  case  for  holding  musket  balls  and 
powder  ;  a  portable  box  for  cartridges  ;  a  car- 
tridge-box :  —  a  wooden  bomb  filled  with  shot : 
—  a  discharge  or  pass  given  to  a  ^oMi&r. Clarke. 

2.  {Arch!)  Amodillion;  a  block  or  modillion 
at  the  eaves  of  a  house;  —  a  shield  or  carved 
ornament  to  receive  an  inscription.        Brande. 

CAE'TRJDpE,  re.  [Corrupted  from  cartouch.]  A 
case  containing  a  charge  for  a  gun ;  a  charge  of 
gunpowder  enclosed  in  paper,  &c.  Brande. 
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UAR'TRpgE-BOX,  n.  A  soldier's  box  for  car- 
tridges. Crabb. 

CAR'TRIDgJB-PA'PtlR,  n.  Paper  in  which  mus- 
ket charges  are  made  up.  Smart. 

CART'-ROPE,  11.     A  strong  rope  to  fasten  a  load 

on  a  carriage.  Feltham. 

CART'-RUT,  n.   The  track  made  by  a  cart-wheel. 

CART'y-LA-RY,  n.  [Gr.  x''9'^1!>  a  leaf  of  paper  ; 
L.  charta,  a  leaf  of  paper  ;  Sp.  cartulario  ;  Fr. 
cartulaire.'] 

1.  A  book  of  records  of  a  monastery  or  church ; 
a  register.  Maunder. 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  officer  who  had  the  care 
of  the  records.  Johnson. 

CART'— WAY,  re.     A  way  through  which  a  cart 

may  pass.  Mortimer. 

CART'- WHEEL,  n.     The  wheel  of  a  cart.      Ash. 

CART'— WHIP,  re.  A  large  whip  used  for  driving 
horses,  oxen,  &c.,  in  carts. 

CART'-WRlGHT  (kirt'rtt),  re.     A  maker  of  carts. 

CAR'y-CA^fE,  «.  [Low  L.  carucagium.  —  See 
Cakt;cate.] 

1.  {Law.)  A  duty  or  tax  on  the  plough ;  — 
written  also  carrucage.  Bun'ill. 

2.  The  act  of  ploughing.  Farm.  Ency. 

CAR'y-CATE,  re.  [Low  L.  cariwa.']  A  plough- 
land  ;  as  much  land  as  one  team  can  plough  in 
a  year.  Ketham. 

je®=  "It  generally  designates  about  100   acres." 
L.  B.  L.  JV'otes  ami  Queries. 

CA'RUM,  re.  (JJoi.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  cara- 
way, which,  according  to  Pliny,  is  a  native  of 
Caria,  in  Asia  Minor.  Loudon. 

CAr'UN-CLE,  7A.  [L.  caruncula,dlm.  of  caro,flesh.] 

1.  {Med.)   A  naked,  soft,  fleshy  excrescence 
or  protuberance.  JDunglison. 

2.  {Bat.)  A  loose  lateral  appendage  growing 
from  the  hilum  in  some  plants.  Gray, 

CA-RtlJ^'Cn-LA,  re.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  small  pro- 
tuberance found  near  the  hilum  upon  the  seed 
of  some  plants.  Brande. 

CA-RUN'cy-LAR,  «.    Resembling  a  caruncle. 

OA-EIJN'CU-LATE,  i^.  {Bot.)  Having  fungous 
excrescences.  P.  Cyc. 

CA-RUN'CU-LAT-?D,  a.  Having  a  fleshy  excres- 
cence ;  carunculate.  Palmer. 

CA-EUN'Cy-LOtJS,  u.  Relating  to  caruncles  ; 
caruncular.  Dunglison. 

CJ'RUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kipos,  heavy  sleep.] 
{Med.)  The  last  degree  of  coma,  with  complete 
insensibility  which  no  stimulus  can  remove, 
even  for  a  few  instants.  Sopor,  coma,  lethar- 
gia,  and  carus  are  four  degrees  of  the  same 
condition.  Dunglison. 

CARVE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ceorfan ;  Dut.  Jterven  ;  Ger. 
kerben.']     [i.  carved  ;  pp.  caeving,  carved.] 

1.  To  cut  into  elegant  form.s  ;  to  sculpture  ; 
as,  "  To  carve  marble  or  wood." 

2.  To  form,  as  from  wood  or  stone  ;  as,  "  To 
carve  a  statue." 

3.  To  engrave  ;  to  grave. 

Didst  thou  hear,  without  wondering  how  thy  name  should 
be  carved  upon  these  trees 't  SJia/c. 

4.  To  cut  into  pieces,  as  meat  at  table. 

5.  To  distribute ;  to  apportion. 

How  dares  sinful  dust  cajve  out  to  himself  the  seasons 
and  issues  of  life  and  death?  South. 

6.  To  cut ;  to  hew. 


Brave  Macbeth,  with  his  brandished  steel. 
Like  Valor's  minion,  carved  out  his  passage. 


Shak. 


CARVE,  V.  re.    1.  To  exercise  the  trade  of  a  carver 

or  sculptor.  Johnson. 

2.  To  cut  meat  at  table.  Shak. 

f  CARVE,  re.  A  carucate  ;  plough-land.Sir  /.  Ware. 

A  hide,  a  plough-land,  or  a  carve,  I  hold  plainly  equiva- 
lent. t>elden. 

CARVED  (k'irv'ed  or  kirvd),  p.  a.     1.  Ornament- 
ed with  sculpture ;  as,  "A  carved  ceiling." 

2.  Formed  by  a  sculptor.     "A  pair  of  carved 
saints."  Shak. 

3.  Cut  into  pieces  or  slices ;  as,  "  A  dish  of 
carved  meat." 

CAR'VlgL,  n.    1.   A  small  ship,  herring  vessel, 

or  fly-boat.  —  See  Caravel.  Raleigh. 

2.  Sea-blubber ;   TJrtica  marina.        Herbert. 


CARV'gR,  re.  1.  A  sculptor ;  —  now  usually  lim- 
ited to  one  whb^  works  in  wood  or  ivory. 

The  master  painters  and  the  carvers  came.  J^ryden. 

2.  One  who  cuts  up  meat  at  table. 

The  carver  dancing  round  each  dish.  Dryden. 

3.  One  who  apportions  or  distributes  at  will. 
We  are  not  the  carvers  of  our  own  fortunes.    L'Estrange. 

CARV'ING,  re.  1.  The  art,  or  the  act,  of  one  that 
carves  ;  as,  *'  He  excels  in  carving.^^ 

2.  A  branch  of  sculpture  usually  limited  to 
works  in  wood  and  ivory  ;  —  sculpture,  properly 
so  called,  being  generally  applied  to  carving  in 
stone  or  marble.  Fairholt. 

CAR'VJST,  re.  [From  carry  fist.l  {Falconry.)  A 
hawk  in  its  first  year,  fitted  for  carrying  on  the 
hand.  Booth. 


A  jest ;  a  pun  ;  a  crotch- 
B.  Jonson. 


or      CAE-Y-p-PHYL'- 
Same  as  Caryophyl- 


t  CAR-WITCH'jpT,  n. 
et ;  a  quibble. 

CA'RY-Jl,n.  [Gr.  Kiipiiov,  a  nut.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  American  trees,  comprehending  the  various 
kinds  of  the  hickory.  P.  Cyc. 

CAR-Y-AT'IC,  ?  (j_   Relating  to  the  figures  called 
CAR-Y-AT'ID,  )  caryatides.  P.  Cyc. 

CAE-Y-AT'ID,  re.  A  female  figure  to  support  an 
entablature.  —  See  Caryatides.  Braiule. 

CAR-Y-AT'I-DE§,  also  CAR-Y-A'TE§,  n.pl.  [L., 
from  Gr.  Kapu«'r«5fff.]  {Arch.)  Figures  of  women, 
instead  of  columns,  to  support  entablatures  :  — 
so  named  from  Carya,  a  town  in  Arcadia,  or 
from  Caryatis,  an  epithet  of  Diana,  who  was 
worshipped  there.  Brande. 

CAR-Y-0'CAE,  re.  [Gr.  /capuor.]  {Bot^  A  genus 
of  tall  trees  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  some  species  of  which  furnish  the 
saouari  (vulgarly  called  sawarrow)  nuts  of  the 
shops.  Brande, 

CAE-Y-6PH-YL-LA'CE0US  (-shus),  a,  [Gr.  ica- 
pvdtpu^Xov,  the  clove-tree  ;  Kdpvov,  a  nut,  and  (pi?.~ 
7.01',  a  leaf;  L.  caryophillus.']  {Bot.)  Noting  co- 
rollas consisting  of  five  petals,  with  long  claws, 
dilating  into  a  broad  limb,  as  the  pink.  Brande. 

II  CAR-Y-6pH'YL-LATE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  com- 
pound of  car'yophyllic  acid  and  a  base.  Ogilvie. 

II  CAR-Y-OPH'YL-LOUS, 
LOUS  (131),  'a.     {Bot.) 

lAOEOUS. 

II  CAE-Y-6PH'YL-LIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
obtained  from  oil  of  cloves.  Ogilvie. 

II  CAE-Y-OPH'YL-LINE;  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystal- 
line substance  deposited  by  a  strong  alcoholic 
tincture  of  cloves.  Brande. 

II  CAR-Y-6pH'YL-LUS,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ka^vd- 
tpvXXov ;  k&^vov,  a  nut,  and  ipbllov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  trees  ;  the  clove-tree.  Lindley. 

CAR-Y-Op'S(S,  or  CA-EY-6p'S1S,  n.  [Gr. 
Kapvov,  a  nut,  and  Sipig,  appearance.]  {Bot.) 
A  dry  one-seeded  fruit,  in  a  membranous 
adhering  pericarp; — the  technical  name 
of  the  grain  of  corn.  —  See  Cariopsis.  Brande. 

CAR-Y-d'TA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KapvGiTii,  a  kind 
of  date.]    A  genus  of  palms.  Loudon. 

CA'SAL,  u,.    {Gram.)  Relating  to  case. 

The  casal  termination  of  the  Saxon  possessive  is  es  or  is, 
as  appears  in  such  phrases  as  "  Godes  sight,"  "Kingw  crown." 

McCuUock. 

C4-  sAr  '  C4,  re.  ( Ornith.)  A  species  of  duck 
found  in  Russia  and  Siberia ;  Tadorna  rutila ; 
—  called  also  ruddy-goose.  Yarrell. 

CA-SAVE',  re.  A  substance  obtained  from  the 
roots  of  the  manioc.  — See  Cassava.        Craig. 

CAs'CA-BEL,  re.  [Sp.]  The  pommel  or  knob  at 
the  breech  of  a  cannon.  Crabb. 

CAS-CADE',  re.  [It.  cascata,  cascare,  to  fall ;  Sp. 
cascada  ;  Fr.  cascade.']  A  small  cataract ;  a 
waterfall. 

The  River  Teverone  falls,  by  several  cascades,  from  one 
rock  to  another.  Addison. 

OAS-CADE',  V,  re.  To  vomit.  [Provincial  in  Eng- 
land, and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.]        Halliwell, 

CAS-cAL'Hb,n.  {Port.)  The  depositor  debris 
in  which  the  Brazilian  diamond  is  found.    TJre. 

CAs-CA-RIL  'LA,  re.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  cascara,  bark.] 
{Med.)    The  bitter  aromatic  bark  of  the  Cro- 


ton  eleutheria,  imported  from  Jamaica  and  the 
Bahama  Islands. 


CASE,  re.  [L.  capsa ;  eapio,  to  take  ;  It.  cassa ; 
Sp.  cuxa ;  Fr.  eaisse,  a  box  or  chest.] 

1.  Something  that  holds,  or  covers,  any  thing 
else;  a  box;  a  covering;  a  sheath;  as,  "A 
case  for  books  or  knives  "  ;  "A  case  of  goods." 
As  through  a  crystal  case  the  figured  hours  are  seen.  Dryd&i. 

2.  The  outer  part  of  a  building. 

The  case  of  the  holy  house  is  nobly  designed.      Addimn. 

3.  A  frame  for  holding  a  printer's  types. 

CASE,  re.  [L.  casus,  cado,  to  fall ;  It.  iSp  Sp.  caso ; 
Fr.  cas.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  may  happen ;  condition ; 
circumstance  ;  state  ;  situation. 

Question  your  royal  thoughts ;  make  the  ca^  yours.  Shah, 

2.  {Gram.)  A  distinction  used  to  denote  the 
different  relations  which  nouns  and  pronouns 
bear  to  other  words,  and  indicated  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  partially  in  English,  by  a  change  of 
termination. 

The  term  case  is  so  named  because  all  the  other  cases  fall 
or  decline  from  the  nominative.  Gwjmne. 

The  word  case  means  fall.  The  old  Greek  grammarians 
wrote  the  nominative  in  an  upright  line,  and  the  other  cases 
in  lines  inclined  at  certain  angles;  so  that  the  forms  of  flie 
genitive,  accusative,  &c.,  seem  to  be  fulling,  as  it  were,  from 
the  origmal  word.  Hence  these  forms  were  called  oblique 
cases.  T.  K.  Arnold, 

3.  {Law.)  A  suit,  action,  or  cause.   Bouvier. 

In  case,  if  it  should  happen ;  provided  that. 

Syn. — A  difficult  or  hard  case;  a  trying  or  disa- 
greeable situation ;  —  low  condition  ;  humble  station  ; 
state  of  health  or  of  affairs  ;  incidental  circumstaTice ; 
critical  conjuncture ;  proper  occasion ;  unexpected  oc- 
currence, —  A  case,  action,  suit,  or  cause  in  court. 
State  the  case  ;  defend  the  cause. 

CASE,  V.  a.      [t.  CASED  ;  pp.  CASING,  CASED.] 

1.  To  put  in  a  case. 

Cased  in  green  scales  the  crocodile  extends.      Thomson. 

2.  To  cover,  as  with  a  case. 

As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air.  Shak. 

They  began  to  case  their  houses  with  marble.    Arbuthnot. 

3.  t  To  divest  of  the  skin  or  covering. 

"We  '11  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox  ere  we  case  him. 

Shak. 
CASE,  V.  re.     To  put  cases. 

They  fell  presently  to  reasoning  and  casing  upon  the  mat- 
ter with  him.  L'Estrange. 

CASE'-BAG.^,  re.  jil.  {Arch.)  The  joists  framed  be- 
tween a  pair  of  girders  in  naked  flooring.  Ogilvie. 

CASE'— CHAN,  re.  A  kind  of  salmon  found  in  the 
northern  lakes  of  Great  Britain.  Ogilvie. 

CASED  (kast),  p.  u,.    Enclosed  in  a  case ;  covered. 

CASE'HAED-EN  (kas'hiir-dn),  V.  a.  [i.  case- 
hardened  ;  pp.  CASEHARDENING,  CASEHARD- 

ENED.]     To  harden  on  the  outside ;  to  convert 
into  steel  on  the  outside,  as  iron.  Ure. 

CASE'HARD-EN-ING,  n.  A  process  bywhich  iron 
tools,  keys,  &c.,  have  their  surfaces  converted 
into  steel.  Ure. 

CA'S?-INE,  re.  {Chem.)  The  basis  of  cheese  ; 
the  purifled  curd  of  milk  ;  caseum.         Brande. 

CASE'-KNlFE  (kas'nif),  re.     A  large  table-knife. 

CASE'MATE,  n.  [It.  casamatta  ;  Sp.  casatnata ; 
Fr.  casemate.']  {Fort.)  A  vault  in  the  flank  of 
a  bastion,  or  a  chamber  within  the  ramparts  of 
a  fortification,  serving  as  a  battery;  —  some- 
times used  as  barracks.  Campbell. 

CASE'MAT-ipD,  a.  [Fr.  casemate.]  Furnished 
with,  or  formed  like,  a  casemate.  Kirby, 

CA§E'M?NT  [kaz'ment,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
kas'ment,  P.  IFft.],  n.     [It.  casamento.]  {Arch.) 

1.  A  portion  of  a  window-sash,  or  a  compart- 
ment between  the  muUions  of  a  window,  open- 
ing upon  hinges.  Briton. 

2.  A  kind  of  hollow  moulding ;  scotia.  Brande. 

CA'S^-OCS  (ka'se-us  or  ka'she-iis)  [ka'she-iSs,  Ja. ; 
ka'shus,  K,  Sm.;  ka'se-iis,  R.],  a.  [L.  caseus, 
cheese  ;  Fr.  casieux,]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  re- 
sembling, cheese.  "  The  caseous  parts  of  the 
chyle."  Fkyyer. 

CASE'-RACK,  n.  A  frame  of  wood  to  receive 
printers'  cases,  when  not  in  use.  Brande. 

CA'§15RN  [ka'zeni,  Ja.  Sm. ;  ka'sern,  K. ;  kSs'ern, 
Wb.'],  re.  [Sp.  caserna  ;  Fr.  caserne.]  {Mil.) 
A  lodgement  or  small  barracks  for  soldiers,  be- 
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tween  the  houses  of  a  fortified  town  and  the 
ramparts.  BraTide, 

OASE'-SHOT,  n.     {Mil.')     Bullets   or  iron   in   a 
canister  or  a  case,  to  be  discharged  from  can- 
non ;  canister-shot.  P.  Cyc. 
CA'S^;-tJM,  n.     [L.,  cheese.']     Same  as  Caseine. 

Brande. 
CASE'-WOEM  (-wUrm),  n.     A  grub  that  makes 
itself  a  case  ;  a  caddice.  Flayer. 

CASH,  re.     [L.  capsa,  a  chest,  a  box ;  It.  casxa,  a 
■  box ;  Sp.  caja,  a  box ;  Fr.  caisse ;  a  box  or  cash. 
—  See   Case.]      Money  at   command;   ready- 
money  ;  coin  ; —  applied  also  to  bank-notes. 
A  thief,  bent  to  unhoarcl  the  cash 
Of  aome  rich  bm-gher.  MUton. 

Syn.  — See  Money. 
CASH,  V.  a.     [i.  CASHED  ;  pp.  cashing,  oasheb.] 

{Com.)  To  pay  money  for  ;  to  turn  into  money  ; 

as,  "  To  cash  a  bill  or  a  draft." 
t  CASH,  V.  u.    [Fr.  casser.]   To  cashier.     Gorges. 

CASH'-AC-ca^NT,  n.  1.  {Book-keeping.)  An 
account  to  which  nothing  is  debited  or  credited 
but  cash. 

2.  {Banking  in  Scotland.)  A  credit  given  by 
a  bank  for  a  loan  to  a  person  who  can  procure 
two  or  more  acceptable  sureties  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  amount  agreed  on,  on  demand, 
with  interest.  Those  who  obtain  such  credits 
draw  upon  them  for  such  sums,  within  their 
amount,  as  they  find  occasion  for.  Interest  is 
charged  only  on  the  average  balance  which  may 
be  due  to  the  bank.  Ogilvie. 

CASH'-BOOK  (kSsh'bak),  n.  A  book  in  which 
accounts  are  kept  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  money. 

CASII'-CRBD-JT,  n.  {Banking  in  Scotland.)  A 
credit  granted  by  a  bank  for  a  loan  ;  cash-ac- 
count.—  See  Cash-account.  Ogilvie. 

II  CA-SHEW',  or  CASH'EW  [kgi-sli4',  S.  W.  Ja.  K. 
S'm.  B. ;  ka'shu,  C. ;  k&sh'u,  T-F6.],  a.  {Bot.)  Not- 
ing a  family  {AnacardiacetB)  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  a  resinous  or  milky,  acrid  juice,  repre- 
sented only  by  the  genus  Rhus,  or  sumach.  Gray. 

II  CA-SHEW'-NUT,  n.  A  nut  which  protrudes  at 
one  end  of  the  fruit  of  the  cashew-tree.  Loudon. 

II  CA-SHEW'-TEEE  (kj-shit'tte),  n.  [Fr.  acajou.] 
A  West-Indian  tree  which  bears  at  one  end  of 
its  fruit  a  kidney-shaped  nut,  called  the  cashew- 
nut.  —  See  Anacakdium. 

CA-SHIER' (kj-shSr'),  n.  ['Dut.  kassier;  It.  cas- 
siere ;  Sp.  cajero  ;  Fr.  caissier.  —  See  Cash.] 
One  who  has  charge  of  money ;  or  who  superin- 
tends the  books,  payments,  and  receipts  of  a 
bank  or  moneyed  institution. 

CA-SHIER'  (kj-sher'),  V.  a.  [It.  cassare,  to  an- 
nul ;  Fr.  casser,  to  break.]    \i.  cashieiied  ;  pp. 

CASHIEBING,  CASHIEKED."] 

1.  To  dismiss  from  a  post  or  office  with  re- 
proach, as  by  a  court-martial ;  to  break. 

2.  To  discard ;  to  reject. 

Some  canhier.  or  at  least  endeavor  to  invalidate,  all  other 
arguments.  Locke. 

CA-SHIER'jpR,  ».     One  who  cashiers.  Smart. 

CA-SHIER'(NG,  n.  The  act  of  dismissing  an  offi- 
cer or  a  soldier  for  misconduct.  Crabb. 

CASH'— KEEP- J^R,  n.  A  man  intrusted  with  money. 

II  CASH'MEEE,  a.  Noting  the  fabric  of  downy 
wool,  called  cashmere.  Ure. 

II  CASH'MERE,  or  CASH-MERE',  re.  A  peculiar 
textile  fabric  formed  of  the  downy  wool  of  a 
goat  found  in  Thibet,  first  imported  from  the 
kingdom  of  Cashmere.  Ure, 

CASH-ME'RI-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  the 
"country  called  Cashmere.  Murray. 

CASH'-NOTE,  n.  A  note  for  the  payment  of 
money.  Burrows. 

CASH'66,  n.  {Med.)  An  aromatic  drug  of  Hin- 
dostan,  said  to  have  pectoral  virtues.  Dunglison. 

.CAS'ING,  re.  1.  The  act  of  putting  in  a  case,  or 
the  act  of  covering. 

2.  A  covering  of  boards,  plaster,  or  other  ma- 
terials. Sicinbjtrne. 
CAS'{NG§,  re.  pi.     Dried  cow-dung,  used  for  fuel. 
[North  of  Eng.]  ITallimell. 
CjI-SI'JVO,  n.     [It.,  a  small  house.] 


1.  A  small  country-house.  Ogilvie. 

2.  A  building  for  social  meetings  ;  a  club- 
house. Ogilvie. 

cASK  (12),  re.     [Sp.  casco  ;  Fr.  caqtie.] 

1.  A  hollow  wooden  vessel  for  wine  and  other 
liquids  ;  a  barrel,  a  hogshead,  &o.  Hervey. 

2.  The  quantity  held  in  a  cask.  Smart. 
CAsK,  re.     [L.  cassis  ;  Sp.  casco ;  Fr.  casque.]     A 

helmet.  Shak. 

cASK,  ti.  a.    To  put  into  a  cask.    "To  casA  beer 

or  wine."  Todd. 

cAs'KfT,  re.     [Dim.  of  cask ;  Fr.  cassette.] 

1.  A  small,  elegant  box  for  jewels,  &c. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 

And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box.  Fope. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  small  rope  for  fastening  a  sail : 

—  called  also  gasket.  Smart. 
CAS'K^T,  D.  a.     To  put  into  a  casket. 

I  have  writ  my  letters,  casjceied  my  treasure.  Sltak. 

CAS'PI-AN,  a.  [Caspice,  name  of  a  pass  in  the 
range  of  Mount  'Taurus.]  {Geog.)  Noting  a 
large  lake  or  s.ea  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

CiSQf/E  (kisk),  re.  [Fr.]  {Her.)  A  helmet. — 
See  Cask.  Dryden. 

t  CASS,  V.  a.  [Fr.  casser,  to  break.]  To  dismiss  ; 
to  break  ;  to  cashier.  "  To  cass  all  old  and  un- 
faithful hands  and  entertain  new."        Raleigh. 

CAS-SA'DA,  or  CAS'SA-DA  [k&s'»-dj,  S.  'W.  Ja. 
Sm.  W/>.  ;  kjs-ssi'dii,  K.  P.  Cyc.  Crabb],  re. 
Same  as  Cassava.  Johnson. 

cAs-SA-MU'NAR,  re.    Same  as  Cassumuniar. 

t  CAS'SATE,  V.  a.     [Low  L.  casso,  cassatus ;  Fr. 

casser.]     To  vacate  ;  to  invalidate.  Ray. 

CAS-SA'TION,  n.     [L.  cassatio;   Fr.  cassation.] 

The  act  of  making  null  or  void,  [k.]  Coles. 
Court  of  Cassation,  a  higll  court  of  appeal,  or  the 

highest  judicial  court  in  France.  Brande. 

CAS-SA'VA,  or  CAS'SA-VA,  n.  A  nutritious  starch 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  manioc  plant, 
{Jatropha  manihot,)  a  tropical  shrub.  The 
roots  contain  poisonous  matter,  which  is  re- 
moved by  means  of  water,  pressure,  and  heat, 
and  the  residue  is  extensively  used  for  food. 
"When  purified,  it  is  aaXleA.  tapioca.  —  "Written 
also  cassada,  casave,  and  cassavi.  Ure. 

CAS'SA-wAre,  re.    See  Cassowary.     Johnson. 

CAS'sp-PA'PpR,  re.  [Perhaps  Fr.  casse,  broken ; 
casser,  to  break.]  Paper  damaged  or  broken, 
particularly  the  two  outside  quires  of  a  ream  : 

—  written  also  cassie-paper.  Craig. 
CAS'SI-A   (l:?Lsh'slie-ri),    re.      [Gr.  Kacain,  Kaaia  ;  L. 

cassia,  casia  ;  It.  cassia  ;  r  r.  casse.] 

1,  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  growing  m  tropical  coun- 
tries, some  species  of  which  produce  the  senna 
leaves  used  in  medicine.  Loudon. 

2.  The  bark  of  the  Laurus  cassia.  Its  flavor 
resembles  that  of  cinnamon,  and  it  yields  a  pun- 
gent and  stimulating  essential  oil.         Brande. 

CAS'SI-A— BARK,  re.  The  bark  of  the  Laurus  cas- 
sia ;  — •  called  also  cassia.  Loudon. 

CAS'SI-A-BUDS,  n.pl.  The  hexangular  fleshy  re- 
ceptacles of  the  seed  of  the  cinnamon-tree,  or 
Laurus  cinnamomum.  Loudon. 

cAs-SI-S  'Kl,  re.  A  bitter  principle  found  in  the 
root'of  Cassia  fistula.  Francis. 

CAS'SI-A-PULP,  re.  The  sweet  pulp  in  the  pods 
of  Cassia  fistula.  Ogilvie. 

CAS'SI-DA, «.  [L.  cassis,  cassidis,  a  helmet.]  {Ent.) 
A  genus  of  beetles  with  a  helmet-like  thorax, 
injurious  to  the  sweet  potato,  &c.  Harris. 

CAS-SID'5-OUS,  a.  [L.  cassis,  a  helmet.]  {Bot.) 
Shaped  like  a  helmet,  as  a  corolla.         Lindley. 

CAS'SJ-DID,  n.     A  tortoise-beetle.  Smart. 

OAs'S!-Dp-NY  [kSs'se-don-e,  Sm.  TVb.  Ash,  John- 
son ;  kj's-sld'o-ne,  ja.],  re.     [Fr.  cassidoine.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  everlasting ;  sticka- 
dore  ;  Gnaphalium  stcechas  :  —  applied  also  to 
Lavandula  stmchas,or  French  lavender.JbAresora. 

2.  {Min.)  Chalcedony.  Crabb. 
CAS'Sj-MERE,  n.     [Sp.  casimiro.]     A  thin  wool- 
len cloth ;  —  written  also  kerseymere.   W.  Ency. 

CjlS-SrJfE',n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  small  .house  in  the 
country  ;  —  particularly  a  solitary  house  where 
soldiers  may  make  a  stand.  Crabb. 


CAS-S1'N5,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  with 
green  foliage.  London. 

cJs-SI-J^BTTE  ',  re.  A  mixed  cloth  made  of  cot- 
ton and  wool,  or  of  wool  and  silk.        IV.  Ency 

C4S-St'J\r6  (kjs-se'no),  re.  A  game  at  cards.  Todd. 

CAS'St-O-BEE'RY,  re.  The  fruit  of  the  Viburnum 
Icevigatum.  Loudon. 

CAS-SI-O-PB'A,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KaoouTrtia,  or 
[iaoot6nTi,  wife  of  Cepheus.]  {Asiron.)  A  con- 
stellation of  the  northern  hemisphere,  between 
Cepheus  and  Persius.  Hind. 

cJs'SIS,  re.     [L.,  a  helmet.] 

1.  The  helmet-stone  ;  anencrinite.  J5«c^areare. 

2.  (ZoOl.)  A  genusof  gastropodousmollusks, 
including  the  species  of  which  the  shells,  called 

■    helmets,  are  used  for  cameos.  Brande. 

3.  The  black  currant ;  Ribes  nigrum.        Ure. 

CAS-SI-TE'RI-A,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  Kaaairifoi,  tin.] 
Substances  of  tin ;  crystals  having  an  admix- 
ture of  tin.  Smart. 

CAS'SI-tJS  (kSsh'?-iiB),  re.  A  beautiful  purple  pig- 
ment, used  in  porcelain  and  glass  painting, 
usually  called  purple  of  Cassius.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  muriate  of  gold  by  adding  to  it  a  mix- 
ture of  the  protochloride  and  perchloride  of  tin, 
and  is  so  named  from  its  discoverer.  Ure. 

CAS'SpCK,  re.  [It.  casacca  ;  Sp.  casaca;  Fr.  ca- 
saqite  ;  A.  S.  casul.] 

1.  t  A  loose  dress  or  cloak  of  a  soldier.  Shak. 

2.  A  vestment  worn  by  clergymen  under  their 

gowns. 

His  scanty  salary  compelled  him  to  run  deep  in  debt  for  a 
new  gown  and  cassocfc.  Swift. 

CAS'SOCKED,  a.    Dressed  in  a  cassock.  Cowper. 

CAS'SON-ADB,  re.  [Fr.]  Cask-sugar ;  sugar  not 
refined  ;  raw  sugar.  Crabb. 

CAS'SO-WA-RY,  re. 
[Malay  cass'uwaris.] 
{Ornith.)  A  large, 
long-legged  bird,  of 
the  family  Struthio- 
nidrn,  inhabiting  the 
Island  of  Java.  Its 
wings,  armed  with 
strong  spines  for  com- 
bat or  defence,  are 
shorter  than  those  of 

the  ostrich.       Brande.  Cassowary. 

CAS-SU-MD'N!-AR,  re.  {Med.)  A  bitter  and  aro- 
matic root,  brought  from  the  East  Indies  in 
slices,  used  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant.  Dunglison. 

CASS'— WEED,  re.  A  weed  otherwise  called  shep- 
herd* s-pouch.  Johnson. 

cAsT  (12),  V.  a.  [Dan.  kaste ;  Sw.  kasta.]  \i. 
CAST  ;  pp.  casting,  cast.] 

1.  "To  throw;  to  hurl;  to  fling.  "Let  him 
first  cast  a  stone  at  her."  John  viii.  7.  "  Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters."    Eccl.  xi.  1. 

2.  To  drive ;  to  impel ;  to  thrust ;  to  force. 
We  must  be  cast  upon  a  certain  island.         Acts  xxvU.  26. 
Jesus  had  heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison.  Matt.  iv.  12. 

3.  To  turn  ;  to  direct. 

How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  Upon  me.  Shale. 

4.  To  defeat ;  to  vanquish ;  to  overcome. 

The  northern  men  were  agreed  to  cast  our  London  es- 
cheator.  Camden. 

5.  To  condemn,  as  in  a  criminal  trial. 

There  then  we  met;  both  tried,  and  both  were  cast; 
And  this  irrevocable  sentence  passed.  Dryden. 

6.  To  dismiss  from  office ;  to  cashier.  "You 
are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment 
more  in  policy  than  in  malice."  Shak. 

7.  To  shed;  to  lay  aside;  to  put  off:  to  drop. 
Nor  shall  your  vine  cast  her  fruit.  MaX.  iii.  11. 
The  creatures  that  cast  the  skin  are  the  snake,  the  vippr, 

the  lizard,  &c.  Jlacoii. 

8.  To  compute  ;  to  reckon  ;  to  calculate  ;  as, 
"  To  cast  an  account." 

I  have  lately  been  casting  in  my  tiioughts  the  several  un- 
happinesses  of  life.  Addison. 

9.  To  assign  or  allot,  as  the  parts  of  a  play. 
Our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  be  new  cast.       Addison. 

10.  To  form  by  running  in  a  mould  ;  to  found. 

How  to  hiiild  shii»s  and  dreadful  ordnance  cast.       IFaller. 

11.  To  model ;  to  form  by  rule. 
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Some  have  been  tempted  to  cast  all  their  learning  into  thia 
mettiod.  Watts. 

12.  To  bring  forth  abortively. 

Thy  ewes  and  thy  ehe-goata  have  not  cast  their  young. 

'  Gen.  XXXI.  38. 

13.  To  make  to  preponderate ;    to  cause  to 
surpass ;  to  decide  by  overbalancing. 
Howmueh  interest  casts  the  balance  in  cases  dubious!  South. 

To  be  cast  away,  to  be  shipwrecked.  —  To  be  cast 
down,  to  be  depressed  or  dejected  in  mind.  —  To  cast 
anckar,  (JVunS.)  to  let  go  or  let  fall  the  anchor.—  To 
cast  aside,  to  dismiss  as  useless.  —  To  cast  away,  to 
lavish  ;  to  waste.  "  Hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to  cast 
away  ?  "  SItak.  To  ruin.  "  By  an  oversight  to  cast  away 
themselves  forever."' iZboAer. —  To  cast  back,  to  put 
behind.  —  To  cast  by,  to  reject. —  To   cast  forth,   to 

omit;  to  eject To  cast  lots,  to  determine  by  lot — 

To  cast  off,  to  discard.  "  Cast  me  not  off  in  the  time 
iif  old  age."  Ps.  Ixxi.  9.  To  reject;  to  get  rid  of. 
*'  Religion  would  curb  ium  in  his  lusts,  and  therefore 
he  casts  it  off."  TiUotson.  To  leave  behind.  "Away 
lie  scours,  casts  off  the  dogs,  and  gains  a  wood." 
L'Estraage.  {M'aut.)  To  loosen  or  to  let  go  ;  as,  "  To 
cast  off  a  rope. "  —  To  cast  out,  toturnoutof  doors ;  to 

reject.     "  Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out.'"  Shak To 

cast  up,  to  compute  ;  to  calculate ;  as,  "  To  cast  up  an 
account."  To  eject  by  vomiting.  "  Cast  up  the  poi- 
son that  infects  thy  mind."  Drydeii.  —  To  cast  upon, 
to  refer  to.  "  If  things  were  cast  upon  this  issue." 
South, 

J8S-The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  to  throw, 
or  fling  ;  of  this  sense  all  the  other  senses  are  either 
figurative  derivations,  or  modifications  by  adverbial 
particles,  such  as  about,  aside,  away,  down,  forth,  off, 
out,  on,  upon.     Smart. 

cASTjt).  n.  1.  To  contrive  ;  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 
But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape.        Milton. 

2.  To  admit  of  being  formed  in  a  mould. 

At  the  first  fusion  it  will  not  run  thin,  so  as  to  cast  and 
mould.  Woodward. 

3.  To  be  curled  or  twisted;  to  warp.  "Stuff 
is  said  to  cast  or  warp  when  ...  it  alters  its  flat- 
ness and  straightness."  Moxon. 

4.  To  vomit.  "These  verses  too  .  .  .  make 
me  ready  to  cast."  B.  Jonson. 

To  cast  about,  to  consider  ;  to  contrive. 

cAsT,  n.     [Dan.  Sg  Sw.  kast,  a  throw.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing ;  a  throw.  "  The  rest 
are  measuring  casts."  Waller. 

2.  f  The  act  of  running  metal  into  a  mould. 

Such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon.  lihak. 

3.  The  thing  thrown.  Dryden. 

4.  The  space  through  which  any  thing  is 
thrown.    "About  a  stone's  cast."  Luke  xxii. 41. 

5.  A  stroke ;  a  touch.  "  This  was  a  cast  of 
Wood's  politics."  Swift. 

6.  Motion  of  the  eye ;  glance ;  a  squint. 
"With  one  cast  of  an  eye."  Addison. 

7.  Venture   or  chance,  as  in  throwing  dice  ; 

lot ;  fate. 

Ha»it  not  Bomehmes  been  an  even  coat  whether  the  array 
should  march  this  way  or  that  way.  Sonth. 

8.  A  mould  ;  a  form. 

An  heroic  poem,  but  in  another  cost  and  figure  than  any 
that  ever  had  been  written  before.  Prior. 

9.  Any  thing  formed  in  a  mould  ;  a  casting  ; 
as,   "  A  cast  in  plaster  or  in  bronze." 

10.  A  tinge  or  shade  in  color  ;  appearance. 

The  native  hue  of  resolution 
le  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cost  of  thought.  Shak. 

11.  Manner;  air;  style.  "Something  of  a 
neat  cast  of  verse."  "  The  very  cast  of  the  pe- 
riods." Fope. 

12.  An  assignment  of  theatrical  parts. 

13.  (^Plumbing.)  A  small  brazen  funnel  at 
the  end  of  a  mould  for  casting  pipes  without 
soldering.  Crahb. 

14.  {Hawking.)  The  number  of  hawks  dis- 
missed from  the  hand ;  a  flight.  "  A  cast  of 
merlins,  .  .  .  flying  of  a  gallant  'hei^t." Sidney . 

CAS-TA'LJ-AN,  a.  Kelating  to  Castalia,  the 
spring  or  fountain  of  the  Muses  on  Mount  Par- 
nassus. Pope. 

CAS-  tA  'J^E~4,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kdaravuv,  a  chest- 
nut.] (BoL)  A  genus  of  trees  related  to  the 
oak,  and  producing  the  seed-like  nuts  called 
sweet  chestnuts ;  chestnut  tree.  Loudon. 

CAS'TA-NET,  «.  [It.  castagnetta ;  Sp.  castaneta, 
iiom  castana,  a  chestnut ;  Fr.  castagnette.']  A 
sort  of  instrument  of  hard  wood  or  of  ivory, 
shaped  like  a  pair  of  chestnuts  attached  by  a 
string.  It  is  fastened  to  the  thumb,  and  beat 
■with  the  middle  finger  as  an  accompaniment 


to  dances,  and  to  the  guitar ;  — used  particular- 
ly by  the  Moors  and  Spaniards.         Buchanan. 

CAS-TA-M'g-SFER'MUM,  n.  [Gr.  Kdararov,  a 
chestnut,  and  air^p^a,  a  seed.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  evergreen  trees  found  in  New  Holland, 
the  edible  seeds  of  which  have  somewhat  the 
flavor  of  Spanish  chestnuts.  Loudon. 

CAST'A-WAY,  n.     A  person  lost  or  abandoned. 
Lest  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I 
myself  should  be  a  castaway.  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 

CAsT'A-WAY,a.  Kejected  ;  useless.  "Oyxicast- 
away  leisure."  Raleigh. 

cAsTE,  n.  [Port.  §  Sp.  casta,  race;  Ger.  kaste; 
Fr.  caste.} 

1.  A  distinct  hereditary  order  or  class  of  peo- 
ple among  the  Hindoos,  the  members  of  which 
are  of  the  same  rank,  profession,  or  occupation. 
The  religious  law  of  Brahma  recognizes  four 
leading  castes,  which  are  again  subdivided. 
1.  The  Brahmins,  or  priests,  devoted  to  reli- 
gion and  higher  pursuits.  2.  The  Kshatriya,  or 
soldier-caste,  to  which  belong  not  only  the  mil- 
itary, but  whole  tribes  of  natives.  3.  The  Vai- 
sya,  or  commercial  class.  4.  The  Sudra,  or 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Below  these  are  the  Pariahs 
and  some  other  races.  Brande. 

Many  of  tlie  Indian  castes  will  not  drink  out  of  the  same 
cup  with  a  person  deemed  impure.  Bryant. 

2.  An  order  or  class  ;  a  race. 

t  CAST'JfiD,  p.     Improperly  used  for  cast.    Shak. 

CAS'TjgL-LAN  [kas'tel-lan,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  \Vb. ; 
k^s-tel'lfin,  S.],  n.  [Sp.  castellan ;  Fr.  chatelain.'] 
The  governor  of  a  castle.  Kelham. 

CAS'T^L-L  A-NY,  n.  The  lordship  or  jurisdiction 
belonging  to  a  castle.  KelhaTn. 

CAS'TPL-LAT-PD,  a.  1.  Enclosed  within  a  build- 
ing, as  a  fountain  or  cistern.  Johnson. 
2.  Having  turrets  and  battlements  like  a  cas- 
tle ;  formed  like  a  castle.  Weale. 

t  CAS-T^L-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  fortifying  a 
house.  Todd. 

CAS'TJJL-LET,  n.     A  small  castle.         Whitaker. 

CAST'JR  (12),  «.     1.  One  who  casts  or  throws. 

If  with  this  throw  the  strongest  caster  vie, 

Still,  further  still,  I  bid  the  discus  fly.  Pope. 

2.  One  who  casts  accounts  or  fortunes  ;  a 
calculator.  "  Did  any  of  them  set  up  for  a 
caster  of  fortunate  figures."  Addison, 

3.  A  small  box,  cruet,  or  phial  out  of  which 
something  is  shaken  ;  as,  "  A  pepper-cosier." 

4.  A  small  wheel  or  swivel  on  which  furni- 
ture is  rolled  ;  as,  "  The  casters  of  a  table." 

CAS'T^IR,  or  CHES'T^R,  n.  [A.  S.  ccaster,  from 
L.  castriim,  a  fortress.]  A  city,  town,  or  castle  ; 
—  used  as  an  affix  in  the  names  of  places  ;  as, 
"  "Dorchester  "  ;  "  Colchester."  Gibson. 

CAST'^Rtf,  71.  pi.  A  frame  for  holding  or  con- 
taining small  bottles.  Maunder. 

fCAS-TI-FI-CA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  castifico,  castifica- 
tus,  to  make  pure.]     Chastity.  Bp.  Taylor, 

cAs'TI-GATE,  V.  a,  [L.  castigo,  castigatus  ;  It. 
castigare  ;  Sp.  castigar^  [i,  castigated  ;  pp. 
CASTIGATING,  CASTIGATED.]  To  chastise  ;  to 
correct ;  to  punish  ;  to  chasten.  "  To  castigate 
thy  pride."  Shak, 

CAS-TI-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  castigatio.']  Punish- 
ment; chastisement.  Shak, 

CAS'TJ-GA-TOR,  n,     [L.]      One  who  castigates. 

CAS'TI-GA-TO-RY,  a.  That  may  serve  for  pun- 
ishment ;  punitive ;  corrective.  Bramhall, 

CAS'TI-GA-TO-RY,  n.  (Law.)  An  instrument  of 
correction  for  a  scold;  —  called  also  cucking- 
stool,  ducking-stool,  trebucket,  and  tumbrel. 

Burrill. 

CAS-TiLE'-SOAP,  n.  A  sort  of  hard,  refined  soap. 

CAS-TlL'IAN  (kiis-«rysin),  a.  {Geog.)  Pertain- 
ing to  Castile  in  Spain. 

CAS-TIL'IAN,  n.  {Geog.)  An  inhabitant  or  na- 
tive of  Castile  in  Spain. 

CAS-TIL-LANE',  n.  [Sp.  casfellano.]  A  Spanish 
gold  coin,  in  value  more  than  a  ducat.      Crabb. 

0AST'!NG(12),  n.    1.  The  act  of  throwing.  flMZoei;. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  casts  or  impressions  of 

figures,  busts,  medals,  &c.  Maunder. 


3.  Any  thing  formed  in  a  mould  by  liquid 
metal;  as,  "An  iron  castiTig," 

4.  'The  act  of  assigning  parts  to  players,  or 
of  contriving  any  thing.  Wotton. 

5.  The  process  by  which  some  animals  throw 
off' their  skins,  horns,  &c.  Maunder. 

6.  The  process  of  warping  by  heat  or  mois- 
ture, as  in  wood.  Crabb, 

Casting  of  draperies,  (Fine  ,3rts,)  the  general  dis- 
position or  flow  of  the  main  lines  which  produces 
the  greatest  impression  on  the  eye.  Fairholt. 

CAST'JNG-NET,  re.  A  net  to  be  thrown  into  the 
water. 

Casting-nets  did  rivers'  bottoms  sweep.  May. 

cAST'JNG-VOlCE,  n.     A  casting-vote.   Tomlins, 

CAST'ING-VOTE,  n.  The  vote  given  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  any  body  of  men,  which  casts 
or  turns  the  balance  when  the  votes  are  equally 
divided.  Tomlins, 

CAST'ING-WEIGHT  (kist'jng-wat),  n.  A  weight 
that  turns  the  balance  in  the  scale.  Pope. 

CAST'-IR-ON  (kist'i-urn),  n.  Iron  as  first  ex- 
tracted from  its  ores,  when  it  is  hard  and  brittle  ; 
pig-iron.  Vre. 

II  cAs'TLE  (kis'sl,  12),  re.  [L.  castellum,  dim.  of 
castrum,  a  fortified  place ;  It.  castello ;  Sp.  Cas- 
tillo.—Tint,  kasteel;  A.  S.  castel.] 

1,  A  mansion  strongly  fortified  ;  a  fortress. 

The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise.  Shak. 

2.  The  name  of  a  piece  used  in  the  game  of 
chess;  a  rook. — See  Rook.  Hoyle. 

Castle  in  the  air,  a  groundless  or  visionary  project. 
Syn.  — See  Fortification. 

II  cAs'TIiE,  v.a.  (Chess.)  To  cover  the  king  with 

a  castle  by  a  certain  move. 

After  the  Icing  is  castled,  the  pawns  before  it  should  be 
guarded  as  mucu  as  possible.  Crabb. 

II  cAs'TLE-BUILD'r.R  (kSs'sl-bild'er),  re.  A  build- 
er of  castles  in  the  air  ;  a  fanciful  projector. 

The  poets  are  the  greatest  castle-builders.         Student. 

II  cAs'TLE-BUILD'ING,  re.  The  act  of  building 
castles  in  the  air,  or  of  forming  visionary  pro- 
jects. Student. 

II  CAS'TLE-CROVVNED  (-kroftnd),  a.  Crowned  or 
topped  with  a  castle.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

II  CAS'TLED  (kSs'sld),  a.  Furnished  with  castles. 
"The  groves  and  castled  cliffs."        T.  Warton, 

II  CAS'TLE-GUARD  (-gird),  n.  [Old  Fr.  castel- 
garde.]  (Feudal  Law.)  1.  The  defence,  or 
guard  of  a  castle  ;  —  called  also  watch  and 
ward.  Burrill. 

2.  A  kind  of  tenure  by  knights'  service. 

3.  A  tax  laid  upon  those  living  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  a  castle  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  who  guard  it.  Burrill. 

4.  The  circuit  around  a  castle  subject  to  be 
taxed  for  its  maintenance.  Burrill. 

II  CAS'TLE-RY  I  (kis'sl-r?),   n.     The    custody   or 

CAS'TEL-RY     )  government  of  a  castle.    "The 

castlery  of  Baynard's  castle."  Blou?it. 

II  CAS'TLE-SOAP,  n.     Castile  soap.         Addison. 

CAST'L^T,  )».     A  small  castle.  Leland. 

II  CAS'TLE-WARD,  re.  A  tax  or  imposition  for 
maintenance  of  such  as  watch  and  ward  a  cas- 
tle. Cowell. 

CAST'LING,  fi.  A  young  animal  cast  or  brought 
forth  ijefore  its  time  ;  an  abortion.         Browne. 

CAST'LJNG,  a.     Abortive.  Hudibras. 

oAST'-OFF,  p.  a.  Laid  aside;  rejected;  as,  "A 
cast-off  garment."  Ed.  Rev. 

CAS'TOR,  re.  [Gr.  Knaroi^,  the  beaver;  L.,  Sp., 
Ger.,  &;  Fr.  castor.  —  Dut.  kastoor."] 

1.  The  generic  name  of  the  beaver.    Brande. 

2.  A  hat  made  of  beaver's  fur-  Johnson. 

3.  A  small  wheel  or  swivel  on  which  furniture 
is  rolled.  —  See  Casteii.  Clarke. 

4.  (Med.)  A  peculiar  concrete  substance  ob-' 
tainecl  from  pouches  situated  in  the  groin  of  the 
beaver ;  castoreum.  Dunglison. 

CAS'TOR  AND  POL' LUX.   1.  (Astron,)  Two  stars, 
called  Gemini  or  the  Twins ;  a  constellation  in- 
tersected by  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 
2.  (Meteor.)   A  fiery  meteor,  which  appears 


A,  E, 


I,  O,  0,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  %,  \,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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sometimes  sticking  to  some  part  of  a  ship,  in 
the  form  of  balls.  Brande. 

CAs'TOE-BEAN,  n.  The  seed  of  the  Ricinus  com- 
munis or  Pal-ma  ChHsti.  Ogilvie. 

CjiS-Td'RB-irM,n.  IL.]  (Med.)  A  viscid,  fetid 
substance  obtained  from  pouches  situated  in 
the  groin  of  the  beaver,  and  used  in  medicine 
as  an  antispasmodic.  —  See  Castou.  Dunglison. 

CAS'TO-RINE,  «.  [Chem.)  A  principle  lately 
discovered  in  castoreum.  Ure. 

cAs'TOR-OIL,  n.  (Med.)  An  oil  extracted  from 
the  seed  of  the  Ricinus  i!ommunis  or  Pahna 
Christi,  and  used  as  a  cathartic.  Loudon. 

CAs '  TRA,  n.pl.  [L.]  An  encampment  or  camp  ; 
soldiers'  quarters.  Smart. 

CAS-TRA-Mp-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  castra,  a  camp, 
and  m'etior,  to  measure ;  Fr.  castramefafion.'] 
(Mil.)  The  act  of  planning  or  traoiM;  an  en- 
campment. Campbell. 

CAS'TRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  castro,  castratus  ("Varro 
thinks  from  castus,'*  chaste),  Richardson  ;  It. 
castrare  ;  Sp.  oastrar  ;  Fr.  chatrer ;  Dan.  cas- 
treve.']  \i.  casteated  ;  pp.  castrating,  cas- 
trated.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  testicles ;  to  emasculate ; 
to  geld.  Dunglison. 
.  2.  To  mutilate,  or  render  imperfect.  "A  cas- 
trated set  of  Holingshed's  Chronicles."     Todd. 

OAS-TRA'TION,  re.  [Fr.  castration.]  The  act  of 
castrating.  Sharp. 

C4S-TRA'Tb,n.  [It.]  A  singer  who  is  a  eunuch ; 
—  an  artificial,  or  male,  soprano.  Smart. 

CAS'TR^IL,  re.  A  kind  of  hawk  ;  —  written  also 
kestrel  and  coistrel.  —  See  Kestrel.  Beau.  %  Fl. 

CAS-TREN'SFAL  (kjs-tren'slijl),  u..  Relating  to 
a  camp  ;  castrensian.  Browne. 

CAS-TREN'SIAN,  a.  [L.  castrensis^  castra^  a 
camp.]     Belonging  to  a  camp,    [r.]         Bailey. 

cA§'y-AL  (kSzh'yu-?!,  93),  a.  [L.  casus,  a  fall ; 
It.  casuale  ;  Sp.  casual;  Fr.  casuel.]  1.,  Hap- 
pening by  chance  ;  accidental ;  fortuitous. 

That  which  seemeth  moet  casual  and  suhject  to  fortune  is 
yet  di8posed  by  the  ordinance  of  God.  Ealeigh. 

2.  Occasional ;  not  constant. 
Syn.  —  See  Accidental. 

CA§'U-AL-LY  (k&zh'yu-?l-le),  ad.    Accidentally; 

fortuitously ;  by  chance.  Bentley. 

CA§'_U-AL-NESS  (k&zh'yu-jl-nSs),  re.    The  state  of 

being  casual.  Johnson. 

CA§'U-AL-TY  fkazh'yu-?l-te,  93),  re.  1.  That  which 
happens  without  being  foreseen ;  accident ; 
chance  ;  contingency. 

That  Octaviug  Ciesar  should  shift  his  camp  that  night  it 
happened  to  be  took  by  the  enemy  was  a  mere  casualty.Soutk. 

2.  An  accident  attended  with  loss  of  life. 

It  ia  observed  that  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years,  notwithstanding  all  casualties,  the  number  of 
men  doubles.  Burnet. 

3.  (Mil.)  The  loss  of  men  in  an  army  by 
death,  desertion,  or  discharge.  Ca?npbcll. 

Syn.  —  See  Accident. 
cA§'y-IST  (kSzh'yu-ist,  93),  re.     [L.  casus ;    It.  § 
Sp.  casuista;  Fr.  easuiste.  —  See  Case.]     One 
who  is  versed  in  casuistry,  or  who  studies  and 
resolves  cases  of  conscience. 


Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree, 
And  soundest  casuuts  doubt,  like  you  and  me  ? 


Pope. 
Milton. 


+  CA§'u-1st,  v.  re.    To  play  the  casuist. 
CA§-U-IS'TIC  (k&zh-yu-is'tjk),  )  „.    5,^1^^^. 

CA|-U-IS'T{-CAL  (kizh-yu-is'te-k^l),  1  ingto  cas- 
uistry, or  eases  of  conscience.  "  Casuistical 
divinity."  South. 

CA§-U-IS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad     In   a  casuistic  man- 
ner.    "  To  write  casuistically."  Wood. 
CA§'y-IS-TRY  (kSzh'yu-is-tre,  93),  re.  That  part  of 
ethics  which  determines  cases  of  conscience. 
Morality,  by  her  false  guardians  drawn. 
Chicane  m  furs,  and  casuistry  in  lawn .  Pope 
Casuialn/  is  the  department  of  ethics,  the  great  obiect  of 
which  IS  to  lay  down  rules  or  canons  for  directing  how  to  act 
wherever  there  is  any  room  for  doubt  or  hcsitatiol'  toort. 
Syn.  — See  Morality. 

CAT,  re.  [L.  catus  ;  It.  gatto  ;  Sp.  qato  ;  Fr.  chat ; 
A.  S.  cat ;  Dut.  /cat ;  Ger.  katze.) 

1.    A  well-known    domestic   animal,   of  the 
genus  Felis,  useful  in  catching  rats  and  mice. 


2.  A  ship  or  sea  vessel  employed  in  the  coal 
trade.  Scott. 

3.  A  double  tripod  having  six  feet ;  —  prob- 
ably so  called  from  falling  always,  like  the  cat, 
on  its  legs.  Buchanan. 

4.  (Naiit.)  A  tackle  used  for  hoisting  up  the 
anchor  to  the  cat-head.  JJana. 

5.  (Mil.)  A  kind  of  shed,  under  which  sol- 
diers conceal  themselves  while  filling  up  a  ditch 
or  mining  a  wall.  Crabb. 

t  OAT-A-BAP'TjST,  re.  [Gr.  (card,  against,  and 
/Saimo-nis,  one  who  baptizes.]  An  opponent  of 
baptism.  "Anabaptists  orCatabaptists.^*  Featley. 

CAT-A-BA'^ION  (93),  re.  [Gr.  /ciiTa/3d<rior,  a  way 
leading  downwards  ;  Kurd,  down,  and  ^alvitf  to 
go.]  (Arch.)  A  chamber  or  place  under  the  al- 
tar in  a  Greek  church  for  relics.  Britton. 

ClT-A-CAUS'TJC,  a.  (Geom.  &  Opt.)  Noting 
caustic  curves  formed  by  reflection.        Hutton, 

CAT-A-CAUS'TICS,  n.pl.  [Gr.  KariKavcn,  a  burn- 
ing; KaraKaiw,  to  burn.]  (Geom.  &  Opt.)  Caus- 
tic curves  to  which  rays  of  light,proceeding  from 
a  point  and  reflected  by  another  curve,  are  tan- 
gents.—  See  Caustic.  Hutton. 

CAT-A-CHRE'SIS,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iciii-ii;^(!i7iri5  ; 
KaT6,  beside,  or  aside  from,  and  XP^'^'S,  use.] 
(Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  word  is  used  in  a 
sense  different  from,  yet  analogous  to,  its  own  ; 
a  harsh  metaphor  ;  as,  "  The  pure  blood  of  the 
grape."  Deut.  xxxii.  14. 

Their  skill  in  astronomy  dwindled  into  that  which,  by  a 
great  catachreais,  is  called  judicial  astrology.        Siillingjieet. 

CAT-A-<JHRES'TIC,  >  „_      [Gx.  Kara^fV^iKdi.] 

CAT-A-CHRES'TI-CAL,  )  Relating  to  catachre- 
sis  ;  forced  in  expression.  "A  catachrestical 
and  far  derived  similitude."  Broione. 

CAT-A-€HRES'TJ-0AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  forced  man- 
ner. "  To  be  taken  but  catachrestically.'^  Evelyn. 

CAT-A-CHEIS'TQN,  re.  [Gr.  icar(l;^picrro;,  rubbed 
on.]     (Med.)  A  liniment.  Dunglison. 

CAT'A-CL'Y§M  (kSt'fi-kllzm),  re.  [Gr.  KaraK?.vcii6s  ; 
ffard,  down,  and  xH^tj),  to  wash ;  L.  cataclysmos.] 

1.  A  deluge  ;  an  inundation.  Hale. 

2.  (Med.)  A  shower-bath.  Dunglison. 
CAt'A-COMB  (kgt'^-kom);  re. ;    pi.  oAt'a-comb?. 

[Gr.  Kara,  down,  and  kuixPos,  a  hollow ;  It.  cafa- 
■  combe  ;  Fr.  catacomb.']  A  subterraneous  place 
for  burying  the  dead;  —  originally  applied  to 
the  buryinMjlace  under  the  church  of  St.  Se- 
bastian at  Rome.  The  most  noted  catacombs 
are  those  near  Rome,  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  Na- 
ples, Syracuse,  Cairo,  and  especially  those  un- 
der the  city  of  Paris,  which  were  formed  from 
abandoned  stone-quarries. 

On  the  other  side  of  Naples  are  the  catacombs.      Addison. 
cAt-A-COUS'TICS,  n.pl.  [Gr.  Kara,  over  against, 
and  &K0V11},  to  hear ;    Fr.  catacoustique^     The 
science  of  reflected  sounds,  or   echoes ;   cata- 
phonics.  Chambers. 

CAT-A-D!-6p'.TRIC,  1  „.       [G,.    ^^^.^    „^g^ 

CAT-A-DI-6p'TRI-CAL,  5  against,  i5i<i,  through, 
and  dnriKds,  relating  to  sight ;  Fr.  catadiop- 
trique.]  Noting  optical  instruments,  as  New- 
ton's telescope,  by  which  rays  of  light  are  both 
reflected  and  refracted.  Hutton. 

CAT'A-DROME,  re.  [Gr.  ^ardiSpo^oj ;  Kurd,  down, 
and  Spdjios,  a  course,  a  race.] 

1.  A  race-course.  Britton. 

2.  (Mech.)  A  machine,  used  in  building,  for 
raising  and  letting  down  great  weights.  Francis. 

t  cAt'A-DUPE,  re.  [*Gr.  KaT„locnlu,,  to  fall  with  a 
loud,  heavy  sound ;  Kara',  down,  and  riouirfo,  to 
fall  heavily;  Fr.  catadoupe.]  A  cataract;  a 
waterfall.  Brewer. 

ClT-.a-FAL' CO,  n.  [It.,  a  scaffold.]  (Arch.)  K 
temporary  structure  of  carpentry  to  be  decorat- 
ed by  works  of  art,  representing  a  tomb  or  cen- 
otaph ;  —  used  in  funeral  ceremonies.    Brande. 

cJt-j1-FMQUE'  (-{i\ii'),n.  [Fr.]  (^rcA.)  A  lofty 
tomb  of  state  ;  a  funeral  decoration  ;  catafalco. 

It  is  a  saying  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  as  hie  as  those 
on  a  catafalque.  J.  E,  Taylor. 

tCAT-AG-MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  KaVayfia,  a  fracture  ; 
Fr.  catagmatigue.]  (Med.)  Calculated  to  favor 
the  consolidation  of  fractures.  Palmer. 

CAT-AG-MAT'IC,  •«.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  frac- 
tures. Dunglison. 


CAT'A-GRAPH  (kit's-grif),   re.       [Gr.    Kardypa^r,; 
L.  catagrapha.] 

1.  The  first  outline  of  a  picture.  Coles. 

2.  A  profile.  Chambers. 
OAT'A-LAN,  re. 

of  Catalonia. 


(Geog.)    A  native  or  inhabitant 
Ash. 


CAT-A-LEC'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  KaraXriKTtKSs  ;  KaTalfiyit,, 
to  leave  off.]  (Pros.)  Wanting  one  syllable  at 
the  end,  as  a  Greek,  Latin,  or  other  verse. 

CAT-A-LEC'TIC,  re.  (Pros.)  A  verse  wanting 
one  syllable  at  the  end.  Brande. 

CAT'A-LEP-SY,  Or  CAT-A-LEP'SIS,  re.  [Gr.  kotiS- 
?.rj\pig ;  Kara?.afjP6vtji,  to  seize  upon  ;  Kara,  down, 
used  intensively,  and  Xafiffivw,  to  seize  ;  Fr.  cai- 
alepsie.]  (Med.)  A  spasmodic  disease  in  which 
there  is  a  sudden  suspension  of  the  action  of 
the  senses,  and  of  volition,  whilst  the  heart  con- 
tinues to  pulsate.  Brande, 

CAT-A-LEP'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  catalepsy. Ooijf. 

CAT-AL-LAc'TICS,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  xaraXXdKTm,  a 
money-changer  ;  KaTa?.?.daau3,  to  exchange.]  T'he 
science  of  exchanges.  Bowen. 


t  CAT'A-LO-giIZE, 
to  catalogue. 


To  put  into  a  catalogue ; 
Coles. 


CAT'A-LOGUE  (k&t'?-I5g),  n.  [Gr.  Kard;.oyot  ;  L. 
catalogus  ;  It.  catalogo ;  Fr.  catalogue.]  A  list 
of  names,  books,  works,  &c.,  disposed  in  a  cer- 
tain order ;  a  register  ;  a  roll. 

Catalogue  raisonni  (-ra-zon-a'),  (Bibliog-raphy.)  a 
catalogue  of  books  classed  under  the  beads  of  their 
several  subjects,  and  containing  a  general  abstract  of 
the  contents  of  works  where  the  title  does  not  suffi- 
ciently indicate  it. 

cAt'A-LOGUE  (kst'?-15g),  V.  a.  [i.  catalogued  ; 
pp.  cataloguing,  CATALOGUED.]  To  form 
into  a  catalogue  ;  to  make  a  list  of.  Burke, 

CAT-A-LO'NI-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Catalo- 
nia. Earnshaw. 

CA-TAl'PA,  re.  \¥r:.catalpa.]  (5o<.)  A  large  flow- 
ering tree  of  America,  of  rapid  gi'owth,  which 
has  large  leaves,  and  bears  large  clusters  of 
trumpet-shaped  white  flowers,  variegated  with 
yellow  and  purple.  P.  Cyc. 

CA-TAL'Y-SIS,  re.  [Gr.  KaT&J.vtn;  ;  KaraXbw,  to  un- 
loose.] ' 

1.  (%Ied.)  Paralysis.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  influence  by  which  certain 
substances,  without  undergoing  any  change 
themselves,  resolve  certain  other  substances 
into  new  compounds  by  mere  contact,  or  the 
action  of  presence,  as  it  is  termed,  —  as  in  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Graham. 

cAt-A-LYT'|C,  •; 
ysis. 

CAT-A-LYT'IC,  t 

Catalytic  force,  (Chem.)  a  force  which  produces 
chemical  changes  merely  by  contact,  or  by  an  "  action 
of  presence,"  as  it  has  been  termed.  Thus  yeast  ex- 
erts a  catalytic  force,  or  is  a  catalytic  agent,  in  changing 
sugar  by  contact  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol. 

CAT-A-MA-RAN',  ».  1.  A  sort  of  raft  used  by 
the  Indians  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  along 
the  sea-shore  in  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  It  consists  of  three  pieces  of  wood 
lashed  together,  the  middle  one  being  a  little 
longer  than  the  other  two,  and  turned  up  slight- 
ly at  one  end  to  serve  for  the  bow.  Brande.' 
2.  A  floating  battery  intended  to  be  used  by 
Napoleon  for  the  invasion  of  England.   Brande. 

CAt-A-ME  'JVI-a,  re.  [Gr.  Kara',  according  to,  and 
[ii'iv,  a  month.]  (Med.)  The  menses ;  the  monthly 
courses.  Dunglison. 

CAT-A-ME'NI-AL,  a.  [Gr.  Kara^ijnos.]  (Med.) 
Relating  to  catamenia ;  menstrual.  Good. 

cAt'A-MITE,  re.  [L.  catamitus,  —  corrupted  from 
Ganymedes ;  Gr.  Yampihr};.]  A  boy  kept  for 
unnatural  purposes.  Churchill. 

cAt'A-MOUNT,  re.  [Sp.  gato  monies,  cat  of  the 
mountain.]  The  North  America  tiger  ;  cougar ; 
puma ;  Felis  concolor.  Thompson, 

CAT-A-MOUN'TAIN,  re.  The  wild  cat  ;  cata- 
mount. ■  Beau.  §  Fl. 

CAT-AN-AD'EO-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Kard,  doivn wards, 
avd,   upwards,    and   Sfifios,   a  course   or  race.] 


(Med.)  A  medicine  for  catal- 
Dungtison. 

Pertaining  to  catalysis.  Craig. 
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CATANANCHE 

Moving  once  a  year  from  salt  water  into  fresh, 
as  certain  kinds  of  fish.  Smart. 

CAT-A-nAn'CHE,  n.  [Gr.  i^aravayKv,  a  plant  used 
by  the  women  of  Thessaly  in  philters  and  love- 
potions.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  consisting 
of  two  or  three  species  of  ornamental  border 
annuals.  Loudon. 

CAT'A-PAfM,  n.  [Gr.  KaranacfLa,  a  powder  ;  Kura- 
TrdfTffu,  to  sprinkle.]  {Med.)  A  mixture  of  pow- 
ders to  be  sprinkled  on  the  body.       Dunglison. 

cAT-A-PEL'TJC,  a.  Relating  to  a  catapult.  Smart. 

CAT-A-p£T'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Kari,  against,  and 
■ncTaJ.ov,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Noting  a  flower  whose 
petals  are  held  together  by  stamens  which  grow 
to  their  bases.  Brande. 

CAT-A-PH6n'JC,  u,.  Relating  to  cataphonios.  Ash. 

CAT-A-PHON'ICS  (k&t-ii-fon'jks),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Kam- 
(fuDvltij,  to  resound ;  Kara,  over  against,  and  tpwv/ij 
voice  or  sound.]  The  doctrine  of  reflected 
sounds  ;  catacoustics.  Brande. 

CAT'A-PHRAcT,  n.  [Gr.  Kari^paicTos,  clad  in  ar- 
mor ;  Kara0pd(rcra>,  to  clothe  in  armor ;  L.  cata- 
phractus,  mail-clad ;  Fr.  cataphracte.'] 

1.  A  species  of  heavy  defensive  armor,  used 
to  defend  the  breast  or  the  whole  body.  Maunder. 

2.  A  horseman  in  complete  armor. 

Archera  and  slingers,  cataphracts  and  spears.      3fUton. 

CAT"A-PHHACT-5D,  a.  Covered  with  armor,  or 
with  a  hard  skin,  plates,  or  scales.         Brande. 

cAT-A-PHRAc'TJC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a 
cataphract.  Ash. 

CAT'A-PLA^M  (kSt'ii-pmzm),  n.  [Gr.  KarinXaniia  ; 
KaTairXdaiyu},  to  spread  over ;  L.  ^  It.  cataplas- 
ma ;  Fr.  cafaplasme."]    A  plaster  or  poultice. 

A  good  cataplasm  for  the  gout.  Holland. 

t  cAt'A-PUCE,  n.  [Fr.]  The  herb  spurge.  Chaucer. 

CAT'A-PtJLT,  n.  [Gr.  KaraireXrrjs  ;  L.  catapulta.] 
A  military  engine  used  by  the  ancients  for 
throwing  arrows,  stones,  &c.  Buchanan. 

cAT-A-PUL'TIC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  catapult. 

CAT'A-RACT,  72.  [Gr.  KarapdKTrjs',  Karap&tjuu),  Kara- 
pd^oi,  to  fall  down  ;  L.  cataracta ;  Fr.  cataracte^ 

1.  A  fall  of  water,  as  of  a  river  down  a  preci- 
pice ;  a  great  waterfall  or  cascade. 

The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion.  Wordsworth. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  loss  of  si^ht ;  a  disease  of  the 
eye  consisting  in  the  opacity  of  the  crystalline 
lens  or  its  capsule.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Mech.)  A  contrivance  applied  to  an  en- 
gine to  regulate  the  number  of  strokes  to  a 
minute.  Weale. 

4.  {Fort.')  A  portcullis.  Stocqueler. 

cAT-A-rAc'TOUS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking 
of  tte  nature  of,  a  cataract  in  the  eye.      Craig. 

CA-TARRH'  (k?-tar')>  "■  [Gr-  icaTd^l}oos  ;  Karap^lia, 
to  flow  down  ;  L-  catarrhus ;  It.  5f  Sp.  catarrho ; 
Fr.  catarrhe.']  (Med.)  A  discharge  of  fluid  from 
the  nose  or  mucous  membrane,  being  the  ef- 
fect of  what  is  commonly  called  a  cold ;  a  cold 
in  the  head.  Dunglison. 

CA-TAREH'AL  (kii-fir'riil),  u..  Relating  to  a  ca- 
tarrh or  cold.  Palmer. 

CAT'AR-EHINE,  n.  [Gr.  Kari,  at,  and  jilves,  the 
nostrils.]  {Zool.)  A  tribe  of  quadrumanous 
animals,  including  those  which  have  the  nostrils 
approximated,  and  the  intervening  septum  nar- 
row, as  in  some  species  of  apes.  Brande. 

CA-TARRH'OyS  (kj-tir'rus),  a.  [See  Cataeeh.] 
"Catarrhal.  Arbuthnot. 

04-T.iS'CO-PirS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kardd-mjiot,  a 
spy.]  (£nt.)  A  sub-genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects. Boag. 

CAT-A-STAL'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  KaTacTaXriKds  ;  Kara- 
arUXai,  to  check.]  (Med.)  A  term  applied  to 
medicines  which  repress  evacuations,  as  astrin- 
gents and  styptics.  Ogilvie. 

C4-TAS'T.a-SIS,n.  [Gr.  KaTiaraim  ;  KaOirrriii,  tO 
establish ;  Kara,  down,  and  'icrrji/i,  to  place.] 

1.  (Rhet.)  The  narrative  part  of  an  orator's 
speech,  in  which  he  unfolds  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, and  which  generally  forms  the  exordium. 
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2.  (Med.)  The  constitution,  state,  or  condi- 
tion of  any  thing.  Dunglison. 

CA-TAS'Ti^R-I^M,  n.  [Gr.  /canioTMiir^df  ;  icara- 
arepi^tii ;  to  place  among  the  stars  ;  aarripy  a  star.] 
A  cataloguing  of  stars.  Smart. 

CA-TAs'TO-MUS,  n.  [Gr.  (card,  downward,  and 
cTOfia,  a  mouth.]  {Jch.)  A  genus  of  fishes  allied 
to  the  carps,  and  peculiar  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can rivers  ;  the  sucker.  Storer. 

CA-TAS'TRO-PH?,  re.  [Gr.KaranTpaipii;  Karaarpl- 
(p(ji,  to  come  to  an  end  ;  L.  catastropha ;  It.  ca- 
tastrofe ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  catastrophe.^ 

1.  The  falling  out  of  events  by  which  a  dra- 
matic or  other  piece  is  concluded. 

Patl  he  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy.   Shak. 

2.  A  final  event  or  conclusion  ;  —  particularly 
an  unfortunate  event ;  a  calamity. 

The  most  horrible  and  portentous  catastrophe  that  nature 
ever  yet  saw.  Woodward, 

3.  {Geol.)  A  sudden  change  in  the  crust  of 
the  globe  from  physical  violence.  Ogilvie. 

CA-TAW'BA,  n.  A  variety  of  the  grape  cultivated 
for  making  wine  in  the  west  and  south-west 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Cyc.  Com, 

cAt'CALL,  re.  A  squeaking  instrument,  formerly 
used  in  playhouses  to  condemn  plays  ;  a  harsh 
sort  of  pipe.  Pope. 

cAtch,  v.  a.  [Junius  says,  akin  to  Belg.  ketsen, 
to  chase  ;  L.  capto,  to  catch ;  Swed.  katsa^  a 
snare  to  catch  fish ;    Sp.  coger,  to  catch.]     [i. 

CAUGHT  or   CATCHED  ;  pp.   CATCHING,  CAUGHT 

or  CATCHED.  —  Catched  is  little  used.] 

1.  To  lay  hold  on  with  the  hand ;  to  grasp. 

And  when  he  arose  against  me  I  caught  him  by  hie  beard, 
aud  smote  liim  and  slew  liim.  1  Sam.  xvii.  35. 

2.  To  seize  in  any  way  so  as  to  hold  or  stop 
from  motion  ;  as,  "  To  catch  a  butterfly  "  ;  "  To 
catch  a  ball  when  it  is  thrown  or  when  it  falls." 

3.  To  overtake ;  to  seize  by  pursuit ;  to  ar- 
rest ;  to  apprehend ;  as,  **  To  send  a  rogue  to 
catch  a  rogue."  Proverb. 

4.  To  take,  find,  or  come  upon. 

We  shall  catch  them  at  their  sport.  MUtati. 

5.  To  fasten  upon ;  as,  "  The  flames  caught 
the  roof." 

6.  To  insnare  ;  to  entangle. 

The_y  sent  unto  him  certain  of  the  Pharisees,  and  of  the 
Herodians,  to  ca(cA  him  in  his  words.  '   iforfcxii.  13. 

7.  To  seize  the  admiration  or  the  aifection 
of ;  to  charm  ;  to  captivate. 

Beauty  and  honor  in  her  are  so  mingled. 

That  they  have  caught  the  king.  SJiak. 

8.  To  take,  as  a  contagion  or  disease ;  as, 
"  To  catch  the  measles  "  ;  "  To  catch  cold." 

To  catch  at,  to  endeavor  to  lay  hold  on.  "  Make 
them  catch  at  all  opportunities."  .Addison. —  To  catch 
up,  to  take  up  suddenly.  *'  He  was  caught  up  into 
paradise."  2  Car.  xii.  4. 

S^  "  This  word  is  almost  universally  pronounced 
in  the  capital  [Loudon]  like  the  noun  ketch;  but  this 
deviation  from  the  true  sound  of  a  is  only  tolerable  in 
coUoquia)  pronunciation,  and  ought,  by  correct  speak- 
ers, to  be  avoided  even  in  that. "  Walker.  —  It  is  often 
wrongly  so  pronounced  in  the  U.  S. 

cAtch,  v.  re.      1.   To   lay  hold.      "The   hook 

catches.'*  Johnson. 

2.  To  be  contagious  ;  to  spread  by  infection. 


'T  is  time  to  give  them  physic,  their  diseases 
Are  grown  so  catching. 


Shak. 


CATCH,  «.  1.  Act  of  seizing;  seizure;  capture. 

She  would  fain  the  catch  of  Strephon  fly.         Sidney. 

2.  A  notion  hastily  entertained. 

All  which  notions  are  but  ignttrant  catches  of  a  few  things 
which  are  most  obvious.  Bacon. 

3.  The  posture  of  seizing ;  jvatch. 

Both  of  them  lay  upon  the  ca/c7i  for  a  great  action.  Addison. 

4.  A  short  time  for  action  or  elFort ;  a  snatch. 
It  has  been  writ  by  catches,  with  many  intervals.     Locke. 

5.  Any   thing   that   catches   and  holds ;    as, 
"  The  catch  of  a  door." 

6.  A  trace  ;  a  taint. 

We  retain  a  catch  of  those  pretty  stories.  Glanville. 

7.  (Mus.)  A  song  for  several  voices,  no  two 
singing  the  same  words  at  the  same  time.  Wame7\ 

8.  {Naut.)  A  ketch.  —  See  Ketch.  Johnson. 

9.  (Fisheries.)  The  quantity  of  fish  caught. 

Sabine. 
CATCH' A-BLE,  u,.  Liable  to  be  caught.  Halifax. 
CATCH'— DRAIN,  re.     An  open  drain  across  a  de- 


CATECHISM 

clivity  to  intercept  surface  water  :  — sometimes 
also  applied  to  an  under-drain  across  a  decliv- 
ity. Brande. 
CAtOH'EE,  re.     The  person  or  thing  that  catches. 

CATCH'FLY,  re.  A  name  applied,  to  several 
plants,  which  have  the  property  of  retaining 
insects  by  their  viscid  surface,  or  by  other 
means,  —  as  the  Silene,  THoncea,  &c.      P.  Cyc. 

CATCH'ING,  n.    Seizure  ;  capture  ;  arrest. 

cAtch'ING,  p.  a.    1.  Laying  hold  of. 

2.    Contagious;   infectious;    pestilential. — 

See  Contagious. 
CAtCH'-lAnd,  n.    Border-land,  or  land  of  which 

it  is  not  known  to  what  parish  it  belongs. 

[England.]  Crabb. 

CAtch'-MEAD-OW,  re.  Grass  land  watered  by 
a  catch-drain.  Smart. 

cAtch'PEN-NY,  re.  Any  thing  of  little  value  to 
be  sold  in  order  to  get  money  ;  —  particularly 
a  worthless  pamphlet  or  publication. 

CATCH'PEN-NY,  a.  Made  to  get  money ;  worth- 
less. ■  Qu.  Rev. 

tcATCH'POLL,  re.  A  sergeant;  a  bumbailiff'. 
"  Under-sheriffs  and  catchpolls."  Bacon. 

CATCH'UP  [kSch'up,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  C; 
kSch'itp,  Ja.'],  re.  ["  The  kitjap  of  the  Chinese." 
Loudon.l  A  sauce  made  from  mushrooms,  to- 
matoes, walnuts,  &c. ;  — catsup.  —  See  Catsup. 
.6®=-  Catsup  is  the  form  that  was  first  introduced 
into  the  language  ;  though  catchup  appears  now  to  he 
most  in  use  ;  and  ketchup  is  also  sometimes  used, 

cAtch'WEED,  re.  A  weed,  called  also  cleavers, 
goose-grass,  and  hariff.  Farm.  Ency. 

CATCH'WORD  (-wurd),  re.  1.  A  word  under  the 
last  line  of  a  page,  which  is  repeated  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page.  Martin. 

2.  The  last  word  in  a  sentence  uttered  by  an 
actor,  and  serving  to  remind  the  next  speaker 
of  what  he  is  to  say.  Ogilvie. 

CAtCH'WORK  (kSch'wiirk),  n.  An  artificial  wa- 
tercourse for  throwing  water  on  such  lands  as 
'  lie  on  the  declivity  of  hills.  Farm.  Ency. 

t  GATE,  re.  [Old  Fr.  acai,  purchase.]  Food.  — 
See  Cates. 

Even  the  Christmas  pie,  which  in  its  very  nature  is  a  kind 
of  consecrated  caie.  Toiler. 

CAT-$-CHET'!C,         )  (j_   [-(jf.  KariixV's,  instruc- 
CAT-e-jCHET'I-CAL,  )  tion.]  Consisting  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  ;  catechistical. 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing. 

Aaatson. 

CAT-Jf-CHET'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  way  of  ques- 
tion and  answer  ;  eat'echistically. 

cAT-E-jCHET'ICS,  re.  pi.  The  art  or  the  practice 
of  teaching  by  question  and  answer.     Ec.  Rev. 

cAT'E-fJHINE,  or  CAT-B-jEHI'NUM,  re.  {Chem.) 
A  peculiar  acid  principle  obtained  from  cate- 
chu. It  forms  a  fine  white  powder  composed  of 
silky  filaments,  and  was  so  named  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  a  base  ;  —  called  also  cate- 
chuic  acid,  and  tanningenic  acid.  Brande. 

cAt-^;-£!HI-§A'TION,  «.  The  act  of  catechising. 
[r.]  TurnbuU. 

CAT'5-£HI§E  (kat'e-klz),  v.  a.  [Gr.  Karnxli^,  and 
KaTTixi^u),  to  sound  a  thing  in  one's  ears,  or  im- 
press it,  by  word  of  mouth  ;  Kara,  down,  used 
intensively,  and  i^™'  ''°  sound  ;  L.  catechizo  ; 
It.  catechizzare;  Sp.  categuizar;  Fr.  catechizer.] 
\i.  catechised  ;  pp.  catechising,  cate- 
chised.] 

1.  To  instruct  by  asking  questions  and  re- 
ceiving answers,  —  particularly  on  the  doctrines 
of  religion.  Shak. 

2.  To  question ;  to  try  by  questioning ;  to  in- 
terrogate ;  to  examine.  Swift. 

,8cg=Tn  accordance  with  the  rule  in  relation  to  the 
orthography  of  English  verbs  derived  from  Greek 
verbs  ending  in  i^i>3,  this  word  should  be  spelt  caie- 
chite,  and  it  is  so' spelt  by  the  lexicographers  Phillips, 
Coles,  Bailey,  Kersey,  and  Dyche  ;  yet  in  nearly  all 
the  recent  English  Dictionaries,  it  ia  spelt  catechise. 

cAt'^E-CHI^-^R,  re.  One  who  catechises.  Herbert. 

cAT'fi-CHlS-JNG,  re.    Interrogation.    B.  Jonson. 

CAT'5-€hI§M,  re.     [Gr.  Karjixtajiii ;  L.  catechis- 
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mus  ;  It.  catechismo ;  Sp.  catecismo ;  Fr.  cate- 
chisme.']  A  form  of  elementary  instruction  by 
questions  and  answers,  —  particularly  on  reli- 
gious subjects ;  a  manual  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

For  he  had  no  caterJiisni  but  the  creation,  needed  no  study 
but  reflection,  and  read  no  book  but  the  volume  of  the  world. 

South. 

CAT-5-CHI§'MAL,  a.     Catechetical.    Gent.  Mag. 

CAT'p-CHlST,  m.  [Gr.  KaTrixfriii  \  L.  4,  It.  cate- 
chista,  catequista  ;  Fr.  catechiste.']  One  who 
teaches  by  catechising.  Hammond. 

CAT-e-CHIS'TJC,         ;  a.    [Gr.  Kurnx'"""'!-']  In- 

CAT-5-eHIS'T!-CAL,  >  struoting  by  question  and 

answer;  catechetical.  Burke. 

CAT-5-jCHIS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  catechistical 
manner.  '  South. 

CAT'5-eHU  (k&t'e-kii),  K.  [Japanese  ca*c,  a  tree, 
and  chu,  juice.  Hoblyn.']  The  inspissated  ex- 
tract from  the  heart  wood  of  the  khair  tree  of 
Hindostan  {Acacia  catechii),  used  in  medicine 
as  an  astringent;  also  used  as  a  dye-stuff;  — 
called  also  Japan  earth.     Lindley.   Dunglison, 

CAT-p-€HU'!C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  catechu. —  See  Catechine.  Brande. 

CAT-5-£!HU'M5N,  «.  \Gt.  KaTrixoiiiCvos;  Kartj^Cia, 
to  teach  orally.  —  See  Catechise.]  One  who 
is  yet  in  the  rudiments  of  Christianity  ;  a  pupil 
little  advanced.  Brande. 

CAT-ElCHU-MfiN'JC,         ;  a.     Relating  to  cate- 
CAT-e-jCHU-MEN'!-CAL,  )  chumens.  Smart. 

tCAT-e-teHU'MeN-lST,  «.  One  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  Christianity ;  a  catechumen.  Morton. 

CAT-P-GOR-E-MAT'JC,  a.  [Gr.  KaTny/ipw,  a 
predicate.]  {Logic.)  Noting  a  term  that  can  be 
used  either  as  the  subject  or  the  predicate  of  a 
proposition,  without  being  accompanied  by  any 
other  word.  Smart. 

CAT-j;-GdR'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  Karriyopmds  ;  Karriyo- 
ptw,  to  affirm ;  L.  categoricus ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  cate- 
gorico  ;  Fr.  categorique.'\  {Logic.)  Absolute  ; 
positive,  as  opposed  to  hypothetical ;  direct ; 
express ;  explicit. 

A  catefforiccd  proposition  is  one  which  affirms  or  denies  a 
predicate  of  a  suDject.  absolutely,  and  without  any  hypoth- 
esis. Whatiily. 

A  categorical  answer  is  an  express  and  pertinent  reply  to 
a  question  proposed.  Fleming, 

CAT-f-GOR'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  Absolutely  ;  without 
qualification;  directly;  expressly.  Child. 

CAT-5-G0R'!-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing categorical.  Marvel, 

CAT'^-GQ-RIZE,  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  category  or 
list ;  to  class,     [k.]  Month.  Rev. 

CAT'5-Gp-EY,  n.  [Gr.  Karnyopia,  that  which  may 
be  predicated  of  a  thing  ;  L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  categoria ; 
Fr.  categcyrie.']  {Logic.)  A  class  or  order  in  the 
objects  of  thought,  signified  by  a  term  of  such 
general  import  as  to  contain  under  it  a  great 
number  of  genera  and  species  ;  —  predicament. 
The  categories  laid  down  by  Aristotle  are  ten  : 
—  substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  place, 
time,  situation,  possession,  action,  and  suf- 
fering. All  these  may  be  arranged  under  two 
grand  heads  —  substance  and  attribute. 

The  eategoi-ies  of  Aristotle  are  both  logical  and  metaphys- 
ical, and  apply  to  things  as  well  as  to  words.  Kegarded  logi- 
cally, they  are  reducible  to  two,  substance  and  attribute; 
rcffarded  metaphysically,  they  are  reducible  to  being  and  ac- 
cident. The  categories  of  Kant  are  quantity,  quality,  relo- 
tion,  and  modality.  Flennng. 

Syn.  —  In  popular  language,  category  is  used  in  an 
indifferent  sense;  predicament^  often  in  an  ill  sense. 
One  may  be  said  to  bo  in  the  same  calegory  or  the 
same  predicament -^  in  a  dangerous  or  awkward  pre- 
dicamentt  but  not  in  an  awkward  category. 

CJt'E-JV4,  n.  [L.,  a  chain,  a  series.]  A  series 
of  passages  from  the  writings  of  various  fathers, 
arranged  for  the  elucidation  of  some  portions  of 
Scripture,  as  the  Psalins  or  the  Gospels.   Hook. 

CAT-5-NA'RI-AN,  a.  [L.  catenarius  ;  catena,  a 
chain.]  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  chain.  "  Catena- 
rian curve."  Harris. 
Catenarian  arch,  {Arch.)  an  arch  whose  form  is  that 
of  a  cord  or  chain  suspended  from  two  fixed  points 
at  Its  extremities.  Bravke. 

CAT'5-NA-EY,  n.    [L.  catena,  a  chain.]     {Math.) 


The  curve  formed  by  a  homogeneous  cord  or 
chain  freely  suspended  by  two  of  its  points,  arid 
acted  on  by  no  force  but  gravity.  Nichol. 

t  oAT'5-NATE,  v.  a.    To  chain.  Bailey. 

CAT-^-NA'TION,  n.  Regular  connection.  "  This 
catenation  or  conserving  union."  Browne. 

cJt-E-JVJP  'A-R4,  n.  [L.  catena,  a  chain,  and 
poriis,  (Gr.  iroifiot,)  tufa.]  Chain-coral,  a  genus 
of  corals  found  in  PalaBozoic  strata,  and,  in 
Britain,  only  in  the  Silurian  formation.    Craig. 

CA-TEN'U-LATE,  ffi.  [L.  catoto,  a  chain.]  Formed 
like  a  chain.  Brande. 

CA'T^R,  V.  n.  [Fr.  acheter,  to  buy.  —  See  AoA- 
TER,  Gate,  and  Cates.J  \i.  catbued  ;  pp. 
CATERING,  CATERED.]  To  provide  food ;  to 
purvey. 

He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  cal&-3  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age.  Shah. 

CA'T^R,  v.  u,.     To  cut  diagonally.  Halliwell. 

t  CA'T^IR,  n.  A  provider  ;  a  caterer.  "  I  am 
cook  myself,  and  mine  own  cater. ^^    Beau.  S^  Fl. 

CA'TJgR,  n.  [Fr.  5«a<re,  four.]  The  four  of  cards 
and  dice.  Johnson. 

OA'T^R-COR'N^RED  (-kbr'nerd),  a.      Diagonal. 
Carres  Craven  Dialect. 
ti^  Catty-cornered,  or  Cater-cornered,  is  in  collo- 
quial use  in  the  U.  S. 


CA'T5R-C0U§'m  (ka'tur-kiiz'zn),  j 
TER-COUSIJJ.      ■ 


See  QuA- 
Shak. 


CA'TJR-EE,  n.  One  who  caters  ;  one  who  buys 
or  provides  provisions  ;  a  provider  ;  a  purveyor. 

He  made  the  greedy  ravens  to  be  Elias's  caterej-s.  and  bring 
him  food.  King  Charles. 

CA'TjpR-ESS,  /(.    A  woman  who  provides  food. 

CAT'JJR-PIL-LAE,  n.  [The  etymology  has  been 
a  matter  of  doubt  and  discussion.  "  The  most 
probable  derivation  is  that  which  assigns  it  to 
two  French  words,  acat,  food  or  provisions, 
more  recently  written  caies,  and  piller,  to  rob 
or  plunder."  Duncan,  in  Sir  Wm.  Jardine^s 
Naturalist's  Library.  P.  Cyc.  But  the  French 
word  chattepeleuse,  or  chatapeleuse,  appears  to 
be  the  real  origin  of  the  word.  Boiste  defines 
chateleuse,  centipeda,  i.  e.  a  worm  with  many 
feet,  or  a  caterpillar.  —  Topsel  (1608)  says  of 
caterpillars,  "  The  French  call  them  chattepe- 
leuse" ;  and  in  the  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
Menage,  we  read,  "  Chattepeleuse.  Les  Nor- 
mands  appellent  ainsi  une  chenille.  Les  An- 
glais disent  caterpillar."  Notes  and  Queries, 
Vol.  L,  Id  Series.] 

1.  {Ent.)  The  larva  or  grub  of  lepidopterous 
insects.  It  feeds  on  leaves,  and  often  does 
great  damage  to  fruit-trees.  Harris. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous,  trailing  plant,  with 
yellow  flowers ;  Scorpiulus  fermiculata.  Loudon. 

cat':5;r-pIl-lar-eat'{;r,     ;  „.  {OmUh.)  A 

CAT'JgR-PlL-LAR-CATCH'^R,  S  genus  of  birds, 
belonjting  to  the  shrike  family,  that  live  on 
caterpillars.  —  See  CampephagiNjE.         Gray. 

CAT'PR-WAUL,  v.  n.  [cat  and  waul.]  \i.  cat- 
erwauled; pp.  CATERWAULING,  CATER- 
WAULED.] To  make  a  noise  as  cats  in  rutting 
time.  Johnson. 

CAT'5R-WAUL-JNG,  re.     1.  The  noise  of  a  cat. 
2.  A  harsh  noise,  like  that  made  by  cats. 

What  a  caferwanling  do  you  keep  herel  Shak. 

t  CA'Tp-RY,  m.  [Nor.  Fr.  acaterie.]  A  depository 
of  victuals  purchased.  Kelham. 

GATES, n.  pi.  [OldFr.acai!,  a  purchase.]  Viands; 
provisions;  food,  —  particularly  luxurious  food 
or  dainties. 

Alas,  how  simple  to  these  cates  compared 
Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve!        ,  Milton. 

CAT'-EYED  (kat'id),  a.  Having  eyes  like  a  cat ; 
seeing  in  the  dark.  Dryden. 

cAT-PALL,  It.  {Naut.)  A  rope  used  in  weighing 
anchor.  Ogilvie. 

CAT'FiSH,  n.  {Ich.)  1.  An  American  pond-fish 
of  several  varieties  ;  horned-pout ;  mud-pout ; 
bull-head  ;  Pimclodus  catus.  Storer. 

2.  The  wolf-fish;  AnarrMcas  lupus.  It  at- 
tains the  length  of  six  feet,  and  is  extremely 
voracious.  »  Starer. 


CAT'GOLD,  re.  A  variety  of  mica,  of  a  yellowish 
color.  Booth. 

CAT'GUT,  n.  [Corrupted  from  gut-cord.  Notci 
<Sf  Queries.] 

1.  A  string  for  musical  instruments,  &c., 
made  of  the  intestines  of  animals,  commonly  of 
sheep.  Maunder. 

2.  A  species  of  linen  or  canvas  with  wide 
interstices.  Smart. 

CATH'4-Rl,n.pl.  [Gr.  «9apdt,  pure.]  {Ecel. 
Hist.)  A  term  applied,  in  different  ages,  to  per- 
sons who  distinguished  themselves  by  aiming 
at  greater  purity  than  the  mass  of  Christians 
around  them.  It  was  especially  applied  to  the 
Paulicians.  Milner. 

cAth'a-RIst,  re.    One  of  the  Cathari.      Craig. 

CA-THAR'MA,  n.  [Gr.  nABajifia ;  KaSalpu,  to 
cleanse.]     {Med.) 

1.  Matter  evacuated  by  a  purgative,  or  by 
spontaneous  purging.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  purgative  medicine.  Dunglison. 
cAt'HAR-PIN,  re.    {Naut.)    An  iron  leg  used  to 

confine  the  upper  part  of  the  rigging  to  the 
mast.  Dana. 

cAt'HAR-PING§  [kat'hiir-pingz,  K.  Sm. ;  k&th'jr- 
pingz,  Jo.],  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Small  ropes  used  to 
brace  in  and  tighten  the  shrouds.  Harris. 

CA-THAR'SIS,  re.  [Gr.  KdBapmi;  KaSaipio,  to 
cleanse.]  {Med.)  A  natural  or  artificial  purga- 
tion by  any  passage.  Dunglison. 

CA-THAR'TIC,  )  „_      [(j^.  KneapriKis ;   icaBatpu, 

CA-THAE'Tl-CAL,  )  to  purge.]  {Med.)  Purga- 
tive ;  cleansing  by  evacuation.  Boyle. 

CA-THAE'TIC,  n.  {Med.)  A  purgative  medicine  ; 
a  purge.  Dunglison. 

CA-THAE'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
cathartic.        '         '  Dr.  Allen. 


CA-THAR'TI-CAL-NESS,  n. 
cathartic. 


The  quality  of  being 
Johfison. 


CA-THAR'TINE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  active  or  pur- 
gative principle  of  senna.  ■  Brande. 

CAT'HEAD  (kSt'hed),  re.  1.  A  kind  of  fossil. 
"  The  nodules  with  leaves  in  them,  called  cat- 
heads." Woodward. 

2.  A  large  kind  of  apple.  Farm.  Ency. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  projecting  over 
a  ship's  bow,  to  which  the  anchor  may  be  raised 
and  secured.  Dana. 

CA- THE 'DRA,  or  CATH' F.-DRA, n.  [Gr.  icaBilipa  ; 
L.  cathidra.]  A  professor's  chair ;  a  place  of 
authority.  Q«.  Rev. 

CA-THE'DRAL,  re.  [Gr.  KaBiipa  ;  L.  cathUdra,  a 
chair;  Sp.catedriil;  Vi.cathi'drale.]  The  prin- 
cipal or  head  church  of  a  diocese,  in  which  is 
the  seat  or  throne  of  a  bishop.  Brande. 

CA-THE'DRAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  cathedral  or  to 
a  bishop's  seat  or  see.  Locke. 

CATH':5-DEAT-5D,  u.  Relating  to  the  chair  or 
oflttce  of  a  teacher.  "  Cathedrated  authority  of 
a  prselector,  or  public  reader."   [e.]     Whitlock. 

CAth-5-EET'IC,  re.  [Gr.  KuBaipcriKdi,  fit  for  put- 
ting down  ;  KttBaiplui,  to  take  down  ;  Fr.  cathd- 
retique.]  (Med.)  A  caustic  substance  used  to 
eat  down  warts,  &c.  Dunglison. 

CATH'^R-INE-PeAr',  re.  A  kind  of  pear.  Walker. 

CATH'^R-INE-WHEEL,  re.  1.  {Arch.)  A  large 
circular  ornament  in  the  upper  compartment  of 
Gothic  windows,  fitted  with  a  rosette,  or  radiat- 
ing divisions.  Britton. 
2.  {Pyrotechnics.)  A  sort  of  firework  in  the 
form  of  a  wheel.                                     Simmonds. 

CATH'5-T5R,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KaBirnp ;  Ka.Bir,fii, 
to  let  down.]  {Su?-g.)  A  hollow  tube  to  be  in- 
troduced through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder, 
to  draw  off  the  urine.  Dunglison. 

CATH'5-Tfjs,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KdBiros.]  {Geom.) 
A  line  perpendicular  to  a  surface,  or  to  another 
line  ;_ — especially  either  of  the  legs  including 
the  right  angle  of  aright-angled  triangle.  Hutton. 

cAth'ODB,  re.  [Gr.  Kori,  down,  and  5iios,  a  way.] 
{Elec.)  "That  surface  of  an  electrolyte  at  which 
the  electric  current  leaves  it,  and  which  is  in 
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contact  with  the  negative  electrode  ;  —  opposed 
to  anode.  If  the  current  is  made  to  flow  from 
the  east  towards  the  west,  the  cathode  is  towards 
the  place  where  the  sun  goes  down ;  whence  its 
name.  i^araday. 

0AT'HOLE§,  11.  pi.  {Naut.)  Two  holes  in  the 
after-part  of  a  ship,  through  which  a  hawser 
may  pass  to  the  capstan  in  heaving  the  ship 
astern.  Mar.  Diet. 

CATH'0-LJC,  a.  [Gr.  xaBahKis  ;  KaSiXov,  for  KaB' 
o?.QV,  on  the  whole,  in  general;  «arQ,  upon,  in 
respect  of,  and  S?.o;,  whole ;  L.  catholicus  ;  It. 
cattolico  ;  Sp.  catolico  ;  Fr.  catholique.'] 

1.  Universal ;  embracing  all ;  general.  "  Ac- 
cording to  some  catholic  laws.'*  Ray. 

2.  Not  sectarian ;  not  exclusive  ;  liberal. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  as, 
"Catholic  emancipation." 

The  CathoUc  Churchy  literally  the  whole  Christian 
church,  or  a  church  not  confined,  like  the  Jewish,  to 
one  people,  but  embracing  members  out  of  every  na- 
tion ; —  specially,  the  Roman  Church,  or  the  church 
in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome  and  of  the  pope. 
—  Catholic  Epistles-,  the  (seven)  Epistles  of  James,  Pe- 
ter, Jude,  and  John,  so  called  because  directed  to  all 
Cliristians,  and  not  to  any  particular  church. 

CATH'0-LIO,  m.  A  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  a  Papist ;  a  Roman  Catholic.     Eden. 

t  CA-Th6l'I-CAL,  a.  General ;  catholic.  Gi-Cf/oj-y. 

CA-TH0L'I-CI§M  [k»-th61'e-sizm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
'Ja.  K.  Sm.  C  ;  kath'o-'le-sizm,  WTi.],  n.  [It. 
cattolichismo  ;  Sp.  caiolicismo ;  Fr.  catholi- 
cisme.'] 

1.  Quality  of  being  catholic  ;  universality. 

It  might  by  degrees  become  universal,  that  was  not  so  at 
first;  and  therefore,  unless  the  whole  present  age  do  agree, 
this  broken  consent  is  not  an  infallible  testimony  of  the  Ca- 
tholicism of  the  doctrine.  Jlp.  Taylor. 

2.  Adherence  to  the  Catholic  church ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion. 

All  the  Gypsies  I  have  conversed  with  assured  me  of  their 
sound  Catholicism.  Stmntmrme. 

3.  Largeness  of  mind ;  liberality. 

CATH-0-LI9'!-TY,  n.  [Fr.  catholicite.]  Quality 
of  being  catholic  ;  Catholicism.  Lingard. 

CA-THOL'!-CIZE,  v.  n.  To  become  catholic,  or 
a  Roman  Catholic,     [e,.]  Cotgrave. 

CATH'p-LIC-LY,  ad.     Generally.      Sir  L.  Gary. 

CATH'O-LIC-NESS,  n.     Universality.       Brevint. 

CA-TH6l'!-c6n,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  KaeoliKd;, 
general.]  {Med.)  A  universal  remedy  ;  a  pana- 
cea. Dunglison. 

CA-THOL'I-COS,  n.  [Eecl.  Hist.)  The  head  or 
patriarch  of  the  Armenian  church.     E.  Smith. 

CAT-HOOK  (-liuk),  n.  {Naut.)  A  strong  hook 
attached  to  the  cat-block,  to  receive  the  ring  of 
the  anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

CAT-I-LI-NA'RI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  or  resem- 
bling Catiline,  the  conspirator.  Ash. 

CAT'I-LIN-L^M,  n.  Conspiracy  or  treachery  like 
that  of  Catiline.  Cotgrave. 

CA'TI-ON,  n.  [Gr.  KarA,  downward,  and  Iwv,  go- 
ing.] {Elee.)  An  electro-uositive  substance, 
which,  in  electrolysis,  passes  to  the  cathode  of 
the  electrolyte.  Faraday.. 

C.iT'KIN,  11.  [Dut.  kattekens.1  {Bot.)  A  kind 
of  inflorescence,  as  of  the  willow,  poplar,  birch, 
&c.,  resembling  a  spike,  and  composed  of  scales 
overlapping  each  other  ;  an  ament.        Brande. 

CAT'LiKE,  14.  Like  a  cat.  "CaWiAe  watch."   Shak. 

CAT'LJNG,  n.     1.  A  small  cat ;  a  kitten. 

For  never  cat  nor  catling  I  shall  find.  Drummond. 

2.  A  sharp-pointed,  double-edged  dismem- 
bering knife,  used  by  surgeons.  Hohlyn. 

3.  Down  or  moss  on  certain  trees,  resembling 
the  hair  of  a  cat.  Harris. 

4.  A  lute-string.  Shak. 

CAT'LJN-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  red  claystone  allied 
to  agalmatolite,  highly  prized  by  the  American 
Indians  as  a  material  for  pipes.  Dana. 

CAT'MINT,  It.  [A.  S.  catfes-mint.]  A  strong- 
scented,  perennial,  medicinal  plant;  Nepeta 
cataria  ;  — called  also  nep  and  catnip.  It  is  so 
named  because  cats  are  fond  of  it.         Loudon. 


C  a.   { Optics.)  Relating  to  ca- 
)  toptrics.  Arbuthnot. 


cAt'NJP,  n.   Catmint.  —  See  C.\tmint.   Bigelow. 

CAT-O-CA-THAR'TJC,  n.  [Gr.  icdru,  downwards, 
and  xadapTiKog,  purgative.  —  See  Cathaktic] 
(Med.)  A  medicine  which  produces  alvine  evac- 
uations ;  —  opposed  to  anacathartic.  Dunglison. 

CAT'O-JCH?,  «.  [Gr.  Karo)(^og  ;  xari^f^u,  to  hold.] 
{Med.)  A  species  of  epilepsy.  Dunglison. 

CAT'O-DON,  n.  [Gr.  /card,  below,  and  dhus,  iSdvras, 
a  tooth.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  whales,  including 
the  sperm-whale  {Catodon  maerocephalus), 
having  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  Baird. 

CA-TO'NI-AN,  u..     Like  Cato,  the  censor  ;  grave. 

CAT-0'-NINE-TAIL§,  n.  A  whip  or  scourge  hav- 
ing nine  lashes  or  cords.  Vanburgh. 

Cj1-t6p'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  mToij-is;  /card,  down,  used 
intensively,  and  oi^is,  vision.]  {Med.)  A  morbid 
quickness  of  vision.  Smart. 

CA-TOP'T^R,     }  „_    r(jj._  i^iroirrpov,  a  mirror.]    A 

CA-t6p'TR0N,  >  kind  of  optic  glass ;  an  optical 

instrument.  Todd. 

CA-TOP'TRIC, 
OA-TOP'TRI-CAL, 

CA-t6p'TR!CS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  KaToizrpiici!,  concern- 
ing a  mirror  ;  /cara,  over  against,  and  SiTTOftai,  to 
see.]  (  Optics.)  That  part  of  optics  which  treats 
of  the  laws  of  reflected  light  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  vision  produced  by  reflection.      Brande. 

CA-TOP'TRO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr-.  KiroTrpov,  a  mir- 
ror, and  fMvriia,  prophecy.]  A  sort  of  divina- 
tion among  the  ancient  Greeks,  performed  for 
one  sick,  by  looking  at  his  face  as  reflected 
from  a  mirror.  Roget. 

CAT'PIPE,  n.    A  squeaking  pipe.       L'Estrange. 

cAt'ROPE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  that  hauls  up  the 
anchor  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  cathead  at 
the  bow.  Ash. 

cAt'-SALT,  n.  A  beautifully  granulated  salt 
obtained  from  bittern,  or  leach-brine.  Buchanan. 

oAT'S'-CRA-DLE,  n.  A  game  played  by  children 
upon  the  fingers  with  a  string.  Halliioell. 

cAt'S'— EAR,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  uninteresting 
weeds ;  Hypochtsi-is.  Loudon. 

CAT'S'-EYE  (kats'i),«.  {Min.)  A  beautiful  trans- 
lucent quartz  presenting  a  peculiar  opalescence 
caused  by  filaments  of  asbestos,  and  resembling 
the  light  from  the  eye  of  a  cat.  Dana. 

cAt'S'-FOOT  (kats'fut),  n.  A  plant;  ground- 
ivy  ;  Gleehoma.  Crabb. 

cAT'S'-HEAD  (k&ts'hed),  m.     See  Cathead. 

cAt'SIL-V^R,  n.     A  kind  of  fossil.     Woodward. 

cAT'S'— MILK,  11.  A  plant  affording  a  milky  juice  ; 
wart-wort ;  Euphorbia  helioscopia.  Farm.  Ency. 

\CAT'Sd,n,.;  pi.  CAT'sof.  [It.cazzo.']  A  rogue ; 
a  cheat ;  a  base  fellow.  B.  Jonson. 

cAt'S'-PAW,  n.     1.  A  dupe  used  by  another  to 

serve  his  own  purposes  ;  —  so  applied  in  allusion 

to  the  story  of  the  monkey  that  used  the  paw 

of  a  cat,  instead  of  his  own,  to  draw  chestnuts 

out  of  the  fire. 

He  has  been  the  ca€s-pow  of  the  man  who  flattered  him 
only  to  serve  his  own  ends.  Todd. 

2.  A  tool  or  instrument.  Crose. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  kind  of  hitch  made  in  a  rope  :  — 
a  light  current  of  air  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  during  a  calm.  Dana. 

cAt'S'-TAIL,  n.  (Bot.)  1.  A  catkin,  as  of  the 
walnut,  hazel,  willow,  &c.  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  A  genus  of  aquatic  plants  of  the  reed  kind  ; 
Typha.  They  are  used  for  making  mats,  chair- 
bottoms,  and  baskets,  and  their  leaves  are  used 
by  coopers  to  tighten  the  joints  between  the 
staves  of  casks.  Loudon. 

3.  A  valuable  species  of  grass,  called  also  tim- 
othy-grass, timothy,  and  Aerrf's  grass;  Phleum 
pratense.  Farm.  Ency. 


CAT'STICK,  n. 
ball. 


A  bat  or  stick  used  in  playing 
Tatler. 


oAT'SDP,  m.  A  sauce  made  of  mushrooms,  toma- 
toes, walnuts,  &c.;  catchup.  —  See  Catchup. 

And  for  our  home-bred  British  cheer, 

Botargo,  caisup,  and  cavier.'  Svnft, 


I^Sf"  How  this  name  came  to  be  associated  with 
that  of  the  cat,  we  know  not ;  but  so  it  is  understood 

by  etymologists."  Booth Johnson  defines  the  word 

thus :  "  A  kind  of  Indian  pickle,  imitated  by  pickled 
nmslirooms."  This  may  indicate  that  the  word  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Eastern  origin.  Gilchrist,  in  his 
Dictionary  gives  koooha  as  the  Hindostanee  word  for 
pickle. 

CAT'-THYME  (-tim),  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub,  the 
leaves  of  which  emit  an  aromatic  smell  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers ;  Teucrium  marum ; 
—  so  called  because  cats  are  fond  of  it.   Loudon. 

cAt'TJSH,  a.     Relating  to  the  cat. 

cAt'TLE  (kat'tl),  n.  pi.  [Nor.  Fr.  catal,  mov- 
ables ;  Dut.  kateylen,  chattels,  and  kateelen, 
cattle.  —  See  Chattel.]  A  collective  name  for 
domestic  quadrupeds,  including  the  bovine  tribe, 
also  horses,  asses,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine  ;  —  but  especially  applied  to  bulls,  oxen, 
cows,  and  their  young.  , 

CAT'TI,E-6UARD,  n.  A  pit  placed  at  the  inter- 
section of  a  railroad  with  a  common  road,  to 
keep  cattle  off  the  track. 

CAT'TLE-SHOW,  n.  An  exhibition  of  cattle  or 
domestic  animals,  with  a  distribution  of  premi- 
ums, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agricultural 
improvement.  Buel. 

CAT'TY,  n.  The  Chinese  pound,  equal  to  IJ  lb. 
avoirdupois.  Craig. 

CAU-CA'SIAN,  ft.    Relating  to  Mount  Caucasus. 

cAU'CyS,  n.     A  cant  term  for  a  meeting  of  citi- 
zens or  electors,  held  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  for  public  oifices,  or  for  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  secure  their  election. 
That  mob  of  mobs,  a  caucvs,  to  command. 
Hurl  wild  dissension  round  a  maddening  land. 

The  Political  Pajtsing  Sell.  A  Parody  on  Gray's 
Elegy.  Boston,  VtSl. 
a^  This  is  a  low  word,  less  used  of  late  than  for- 
merly ;  and  although  its  origin  is  not  well  ascertained, 
yet  it  is  reputed  to  have  been  first  brought  into  use 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts  ;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  o(  calkers,  or  calkcrs' mectinff, — a 
term  applied  10  electioneering  meetings  held  in  a  pan 
of  Boston  "  where  all  the  ship-business  was  carried 
on."   Oordon's  Hist,  of  the  Jimer.  Rev.  1788. 

CAU'DAL,  ft.  [L.  Cauda,  a  tail.]  Relating  to  the 
tail  of  an  animal,  or  to  something  which  resem- 
bles a  tail.  Roget. 

CAU  DATE,      )  „      Having  a  tail ;  formed  like 
Sat" 


L  tail. 


Loudon. 


CAU'DAT-^D, 

t  CAU'Df-BEC,  n.  A  light  kind  of  hat ;  —  so 
called  from  a  town  in  France  where  it  was  first 
made.  Phillips. 

CJu'DEX,n.;-p\.cAuiDX-cSf.  [L.]  (.Bot)  The 
trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree.  Crabb. 

CAO'DI-CLE,        ;  n.    {Bot.)  A  small  mem-  ^^ 
CiU-DIC ' U-L.3,  >  bianous      process      on  "^fe 
which  the   pollen    of    orchidaceous    plants    is 
fixed.  Loudon. 

CAU'DLE  (kiw'dl),  n.  [L.  catidus,  hot ;  Fr. 
ehaudeatt.'\  A  warm  drink  consisting  of  wine, 
&c.,  given  to  sick  persons.  —  See  CoDLE. 

He  had  good  broths,  caudle,  and  such  like.  Wiseman. 

CAU'DLE  (kSiw'dl),  V.  a.  [i.  CAt'DLED  ;  pp.  OAr- 
DLING,  CAUDLED.]  To  make  into  caudle  ;  to 
make  warm  as  caudle. 

Will  the  cold  brook, 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  toast?       Shftl: 

CAU'DLE— CUP,  n.     A  vessel  to  contain  caudle. 

CAUF,  n.  ["Perhaps  L.  cfttJMS,  hollow,"  John- 
son ;  Fr.  coffre,  a  chest.] 

1.  A  chest  with  holes  to  keep  fish  alive  in  the 
water.  Phillips. 

2.  {Coal-mining.)     A  vessel   used  to  raise 
coal  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Ogilvie. 

CAU'FLE,  n.  A  band  or  drove  of  captured  ne- 
groes ;  a  coffle.  Clarke. 

cAUGHT  (kiwt),  i.  &  p.  from  catch.    See  Catch. 

CAUK,  n.  {Min.)  A  compact  sulphate  of  barytes 
or  heavy  spar.  —  See  Cawk.  Woodward. 

CAUK'pR,  n.  [L.  calco,  to  tread;  Old  Yr.  cau- 
cher.^  A  prominence  or  turning  up  of  the  heel 
of  a  horse-shoe,  to  prevent  slipping;  —  written 
also  calker,  calkin,  calking,  cawkin,  and  cork. 
—  See  Calker.  Farm.  Ency. 

CAUK'ING,  re.  The  art  of  dovetailing  across. CroSJ. 

cAUK'Y,  ft.    Relating  to  cauk.  Woodward. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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CAUL,  re.  [Gr,  koMos,  hollow,  Wachter  :  —  L. 
caukif  a  fold,  Dunglison  :  —  A.  S.  cuqt-e,  or  cuhlc, 
a  cowl ;    cyllj  a  bag,  Junius  :  —  W.  caitl^  caul, 

1.  A  net  for  the  hair. 

And  in  a  golden  caul  the  curls  are  bound.       Dryden. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  membrane  covering  the  intes- 
tines ;  the  omentum  ;  —  the  trivial  appellation 
of  the  amnion,  or  any  portion  of  it,  when  it 
comes  away  with  the  child  at  birth. 

When  a  child  is  born  with  the  membranes  over  the  face, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  "  born  with  a  caul.^^  In  tiie  catalogue 
of  superstitions,  this  is  one  of  the  favorable  omens.  The  caul 
itself  is  supposed  to  confer  privileges  upon  tlic  possessor ; 
hence  the  membranes  are  dried,  and  sometimes  sold  for  a 
high  price.  Dunfilison. 

3.  (Carp.)  pi.  Pieces  of  wood  put  under  the 
screws  which  bind  parts  of  work  that  are  glued. 

CAU-LES'CipNT,  a.  [Gr.  Kav}.6i,  a  stalk ;  L.  cau- 
&■«.]    {Bot.)    Having  an  obvious  stem.       Gray. 

CAU'L^T,  11.     [L.  cauUs.']     ColeAvort.  Todd. 

cAu'Ll-CLE  (-kl), n.  {Bot.)  See  Caulicule. Gray. 

CAU'Lt-COLE^,  n.pl.  [L.  cauUculus,  a,\\ti\e  stalk 
or  stem.]  {Arch.)  Slender  stems  or  stalks  un- 
der the  leaves  of  the  abacus  of  the  Corinthian 
capital.  Craig. 

CAu'LI-CULE,       }  n.    [L.  cauUculus.]    1.  {Bot.) 
cAu-LIC'U-lOs,  >  The  little  stem,  in  the   em- 
bryo, which  bears  the  cotyledons,  or  seed-lobes  ; 
the  radicle.  Gray. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  volute  or  twist  under  the 
flower  in  the  Corinthian  capital.  Weak. 

cAu-LIF'JglR-OUS,  a.  [L.  eaulis,  a  stalk,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]    {Bot.)  Having  a  stalk.  Johnson. 

CAU'H-FLOW-PR  (kol'e-flbu-er),  n.  [L.  eaulis, 
a  cabbage,  and  flos,  a  flower.]  A  fine  species 
of  cabbage,  a  variety  of  Brassica  oleracea,  dif- 
fering little  from  broccoli.  The  part  eaten  is  the 
enlarged  or  altered  flower-stalks.   Farm.  Enoy. 

CAU'LJ-FOEM,  a.  [L.  eaulis,  a  stalk,  sitii  forma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  stalk.         Smart. 

CAU'LINE,  a.  [L.  caulinus.']  {Bot.)  Produced 
on  the  stem  ;  belonging  to  the  stem.     Loudon. 

CJu'LIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kaii!.is.]  {Bot.)  The 
stock  or  stem  of  herbaceous  plants.       Lindley. 

CAULK  (kSivvk),  v.  a.     1.  To  stuff'  the  seams  of 

planks  with  oakum. —  See  Calk.  Brande. 

2.  To  roughen  or  sharpen  a  horse's  shoe  so 

that  he  may  not  slip.  —  See  Calk,  and  Cork. 

[Provincial,  Eng.]  Palmer. 

cAULK'ING,  re.  1.  {Ship-building.)  The  driving 
of  oakum  or  other  matter  into  the  seams  of  the 
planks,  to  prevent  leaking  ;  calking.  Craig. 
2.  {Arch.)  The  mode  of  fixing  the  tie-beams 
of  a  roof,  or  the  binding  joists  of  a  fioor  by 
dovetailing. — See  Caxjking.  Ogilvie. 

CAU-LO-CAR'PODS,  a.  [Gr.  icavUt,  a  stem,  and 
(capirdf,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Producing  flowers  and 
fruits  year  after  year,  as  trees.  Brande. 

CAu'MA,  n.  [Gr.  Kalfia,  feverish  heat ;  Kaiw,  to 
burn.]  {Med.)  Great  heat  of  the  body,  as  in 
fevers.  Dunglison. 

cAu-MAT'IC,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  cauma.  Clarke, 

tcAu'PO-NATE,  V.  re.  [L.  cauponor,  cauponatus, 
to  traffic ;  caupo,  an  innkeeper.]  To  keep,  a 
victualling  house  ;  to  cauponize.  Bailey. 

t  CAir'PO-NIZE,  v.n.  To  sell  wine  or  victuals. 
"  The  wealth  of  our  rich  rogues  who  cauponized 
to  the  army."  Warburton. 

OAU'^A-BLE,  14.    That  may  be  caused.    Browne. 

OAU'^AL,  a.  [L.  causalis ;  Fr.  causal.']  Relat- 
ing to,  or  implying,  a  cause ;  causative.  "  Cau- 
sal particles."  Watts. 
j^^  Because,  since,  inasmuch  as,  for,  and  as  are 
styled  causal  particles,  because  they  indicate  a  propo- 
sition from  which  something  follows.  They  corre- 
spond conversely  to  the  illative  panicles,  which  point 
out  that  which  does  follow. 

CAU'^AL,  re.  {Grammar.)  A  causal  particle,  or 
a  word  that  implies  a  cause.  Harris. 

cA0-§AL'I-TY,  re.     [Fr.  causalite.] 

1.  The  agency  of  a  cause.  Browne. 

2.  (Phren.)  The  faculty  of  tracing  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  Combe. 


CAU'^AL-LY,  ad.  According  to  the  order  of 
causes.  Broionc. 

CAU'§AL-TY,  n.  {Min.)  The  lighter  parts  of  the 
ore  carried  off"  by  washing,  or  separated  in  the 
stamping-mill.  Smart. 

cAU-§A'TIpN  (kaw-za'shun),  re.  The  act  of  caus- 
ing ;  agency  by  which  any  thing  is  caused. 

Various  tlieories  of  causation  have  been  proijounded.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  agreed  that,  althougli  in  every  in- 
stance we  actually  perceive  notliing  more  than  that  the  event, 
change,  or  plienomonon  B  always  follows  the  event,  change, 
or  phenomenon  A,  yet  tliat  we  naturally  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  some  unknown  quality  or  circumstance  belonging  to 
the  antecedent  A,  in  virtue  of  which  the  consequent  B  always 
has  been,  is,  and  will  be  produced.  Offilvtc. 

OAU'^A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  causatif.] 

1.  'That  expresses  a  cause,  or  reason  ;  causal ; 
as,  "A  causative  particle." 

2.  That  effects  as  an  agent.  "  A  being  cau- 
sative of  all  beings  beside  itself."         Pearson, 

CAU'§A-TIVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  causative  manner. 

CAU-SA'TOR,  re.     A  causer,     [r.]  Browne, 

CAU§E  (kSlwz),  re.  [L.,  It.,  Sj  Sp.  causa  ;  Fr.  cause,] 

1.  That  which  produces  an  effect ;  that  which 
produces  any  thing. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  every  malady. 

Were  it  of  cold,  or  hot,  or  moist,  or  dry.        Chaucer. 

I  sometimes  use  the  word  cause  to  signify  any  antecedent 

with  which  a  consequent  event  is  so  connected  that  it  truly 

belongs  to  the  reason  whv  the  proposition  which  aUirms  that 

event  is  true,  whether  it  nas  any  positive  influence  or  not. 

Jonathan  Edwards. 
We  know  the  effects  of  many  things,  but  the  causes  of  few. 

Laco7i. 

The  general  idea  of  cawe  is  that  without  which  another 

thing,  called  the  effect,  cannot  be.    The  final  cause  is  that  for 

the  sake  of  which  any  tiling  is  done.  Monboddo, 

2.  The  reason  or  motive  that  urges  ;  purpose. 
For  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear 

witness  unto  the  truth.  John  xviii.  37. 

3.  That  which  is  sought  to  be  attained  by  an 
individual  or  a  party  ;  object  of  pursuit ;  ground 
of  action. 

God  befriend  us  as  our  cause  is  just.  Shah- 

4.  {Law.)  A  suit,  action,  or  legal  process. 
"  Jurisdiction  in  all  civil  causes  between  sub- 
ject and  subject."  Brande. 

The  jirst  cause  is  that  which  gave  being  to  all 
things,  i.  e.  God.  — Tlie  second  cause  is  one  which  acts 

in  subordination  to  the  first  cause The  e£i,cient  cause, 

that  which  produces  the  effect.  — The  final  cause  is  the 
object  sought,  or  the  end  for  which  a  thing  is. 

Syn. —  Cause  is  that  which  produces  an  effect; 
reason  and  motive  relate  to  the  intention  or  purpose  for 
which  the  etfect  is  produced.  Cause  is  applied  both 
to  rational  agents  and  inanimate  objects  ;  reason  and 
motive,  only  to  rational  agents.  Cause  gives  birth  to 
the  effect ;  reason,  to  the  result  j  motive,  to  the  action. 
—  Cause  and  etfect ;  reason  and  result ;  motive  and 
action.  —  "  The  causes  of  the  diseases  of  men  lie  as 
hidden  as  the  reasons  of  their  opinions  and  the  mo- 
tives of  their  actions." 

cAu^E,  V.  a.  [j.  CAUSED ;  pp.  causing,  caused.] 

To  etfect  as  an  agent ;  to  produce  ;  to  occasion. 

You  cannot  guess  who  caused  your  father's  death.    iSJtalc. 

t  CAU§E,  V.  n.  [Fr.  causer,  to  talk.]  To  reason 
foolishly  ;  to  talk  idly.  Spenser. 

t  cAU^E'FUL,  a.    Having  a  real  cause.   Spenser, 

CAU^E'LpSS,  u..  Having  no  cause  ;  wanting  just 
ground.  Hooker. 

oAu^E'L^SS-LY,  ad.  Without  cause.  Bp.  Taylor. 

O AU§E'L?SS-NESS,  re.  Unjust  ground.iJammorerf. 

CAU^'jpR,  n.     One  who  causes  ;  the  agent. 

CAu'^eV  (klw'ze),  ;  „.     [LowL.  cafceafe; 

CAUSE'WAY  (k&wz'wa),  )  It.  cakata  ;  Sp.  cal- 
zada  ;  Nor.  Fr.  calsay  ;  Fr.  chaussee.]  A  way 
or  road  formed  of  stones  and  other  consoli- 
dated substances,  and  raised  above  the  adjacent 
ground. 

.^=The  two  forms  of  this  word,  causey  and  cause- 
way, are  both  given  in  the  different  English  Dictiona- 
ries ;  but  causeway  is  the  form  which  has  long  been 
in  common  use.  Johnson  says,  "  This  word,  by  a 
false  notion  of  its  etymology,  has  been  lately  written 
causeway"  ;  and  Nares  remarks,  "  Causey  is  spoken 
causeway  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  its  etymology." 
In  the  first  edition  of  the  common  version  f.f  the  Bible, 
that  of  1611,  it  is  printed  causey  ;  in  tho  modern  edi- 
tions, causeway.  Walker  remark  ,  "  Dryden  and  Pope 
write  it  causeway,  and  these  autliorities  seem  to  have 
fixed  its  pronunciation  "  ;  and  Smart  says,  '^Causey  is 
etymologically  correct,  hut  the  other  form  prevails." 

CAU'§5YED  (klw'zjd),  a,.  Furnished  with  a  cau- 
sey, or  causeway.  Dwight, 


CAu-^ID'I-CAL,  a.  [L.  causidtcus,  an  advocate; 
causa,  a  cause,  and  dico,  to  say.]  Relating  to 
an  advocate,  or  pleader.  Todd, 

CAUS'SON,  re.  (Man.)  A  band  with  a  ring  in  it 
to  put  upon  the  nose  of  a  horse  while  break- 
ing him  ;  a  caveson.  —  See  Caveson.       Craig, 

CAUS'TIC,  re.  1.  A  substance  which  bums,  cor- 
rodes, or  disorganizes  animal  bodies  ;  as,  "  Lu- 
nar caustic," 

2.  (Geom.)  A  caustic  curve.  Brande. 

CAUS'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  Kavcriitds ;  Kaiw,  to  burn;  L. 
causticus ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  caustico  ;  Fr.  caustique.] 

1.  Corroding  ;  burning ;  searing  ;  pungent. 

2.  Severe;  cutting;  as,  "  A  caustic xera&rk." 
Caustic  curve,  (Oeom.)  a  curve  to  which  all  the  rays 

of  light  proceeding  from  the  same  point,  and  reflected 
or  refracted  by  a  given  curve,  are  tangents; — so 
called  from  the  confluence  in  it  of  rays  of  heat.  If 
the  curve  is  formed  by  reflection,  it  is  called  cataeaus- 
ti£  ;  if  by  refraction,  diacaustic.  The  catacaustic  curve 
rnay  he  exhibited  by  exposing  the  inside  of  a  smooth 
bowl,  containing  an  opaque  fluid,  as  milk  or  ink,  to 
a  strong  light.  The  curve,  which  in  this  case  is  an 
epicycloid,  will  be  delineated  on  the  surface  of  the 
fluid.  Brande. 

CAUS'TI-CAL,  a.    Same  as  Caustic.    Wiseman. 

CAUS'TJ-C.AL-LY,  ad.     In  a  caustic  manner. 

CAUS-Tlg'J-TY,  n.  [Fr.  causticite.]  The  quality 
of  being  caustic ;  causticness.  Chambers. 

CAnS'TJC-NESS,  n. 
tic  ;  causticity. 

CAU'SUS,  re.  [Gr.  xavcos,  a  burning  heat ;  Kaiay, 
to  burn.]     A  highly  ardent  fever.      Dunglison. 

t  CAU'T^L,  n.  1.  [L.  cautela,  caution ;  It.  §  Sp. 
cautela  ;  Old  Fr.  cautel,  warning.]  Caution. 
"For  cautel .  .  .  against  like  sins."  Fulke. 

2.    [Old  Fr.  eautelle,  a  wile  or  craft.     Cot- 
grave.]     Cunning;  subtilty. 

And  now  no  soil  nor  cautel  doth  besmirch 

The  virtue  of  his  will.  Sliak. 

tCAU'T5-LOf7S,  a.     [Fr.  cauteleux.] 

1.  Cautious  ;  wary.    "  Like  a  cautelous  arti- 
san." Wotton. 

2.  Wily;    cunning.      "With  cautelous  baits 
and  practices."  Shak. 

tcAU'Te-LOt'S-LY,  od.    1.  Cautiously,  ^rotorec. 
2.  Cunningly.  '  Bacon. 

t  CAu'T^-LOUS-NESS,  re.    Cautiousness.  Hales. 

CAU'T^R,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  xavr/jpiov,  or  Kavr/jp.] 
A  searing-hot  iron.  Minsheu. 

CAU'TfR-ANT,  re.  That  which  cauterizes  ;  a 
cauterizing  substance'.  Loudon. 

CAU'TfR-I^M,  re.  The  application  of  caustics ; 
cautery.  Ferrand. 


The  quality  of  being  caus- 
Scott. 


CAU-TeR-I-ZA'TION,    n. 
The  act  of  cauterizing. 


[Fr.    cauterisation^] 
Wiseman. 


CAU'TJgR-IZE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  icaurjjpiri^iu ;  It.  cwu- 
terizzare  ;  Sp.  cauterizar  ;  Fr.  cauterizer.]  \i. 
cauterized  ;  pp.  cauterizing,  cauterized.] 
To  burn  with  cautery ;  to  sear.     "  As  flesh  that 

_  is  cauterized with  a  hot  iron."  Bp.  Beveridge. 

CAU'TER-IZ-ING,  p.  a.    Burning  with  cautery. 

CAU'T?R-IZ-!NG,  re.  The  act  of  burning  with 
cautery.  Shak. 

CAU'Tjp-RY,  n.  [Gr.  Kaorfifiov,  a  branding-iron  ; 
L.  cauterium ;  It.  ^  Sp.  cauterio  ;  Fr.  caiitere.] 

1.  The  application  of  caustics  ;  a  burning  or 
searing  with  a  hot  iron  or  with  a  corroding  sub- 
stance. Hooper. 

2.  The  instrument,  or  the  drug,  made  use  of 
in  cauterizing.  Dunglison. 

CAU'TtNG-IR'ON  (-I'urn),  n.  (Farriery.)  An 
iron  used  by  farriers  in  cauterizing  those  parts 
which  require  such  treatment.  Craig, 

CAU'TION  (kaw'shun,  94),  re.  [L.  cautio ;  caveo, 
cautus,to  beware;  Sp.  cawctore;  It.  cauzione; 
Fr.  caution.] 

1.  Provident  care  ;  prudence  ;  wariness  ;  as, 
"It  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  caution.'* 

2.  Injunction  ;  advice  ;  precept ;  warning. 

For  thy  good  caution,  thanks.  Shak. 

3.  Security  ;  guaranty  ;  pledge. 

The  Parliament  would  yet  give  his  mtyesty  sufRcient  cau- 
tion that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted.  Clarendon, 

■4.  (Civil  Law.)  Bail.  Bouvier. 
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UAU'TION,  V.  a.  [i.  cautioned;  pp.  caption- 
ing, CAUTIONED.]  To  give  notice  of  danger  ; 
to  warn. 

You  cautioned  mc  against  their  channs.  Swift, 

CAU'TION-A-Ry,  u.  1.  That  may  be  given  as  a 
pledge. 

Has  the  enemy  no  cautionarj/  towns  and  seaports  to  ffivc 
us  for  securing  trade?  Hwift. 

2.  Warning.     "  Cautionary  sentences." 

L.  Addison. 
CAU'TION-A-RY,  ra.     {Scottish  Law.)    The  obli- 
gation by  which  a  party  becomes  surety  for  an- 
other ;  cautionry.  Burrill. 

cAu'TlON-^R,  n.    1.  One  who  cautions. 

2.  {Scottish  Law.)  One  who  becomes  security 
for  another  ;  a  guarantor.  Burrill. 

CAU'TION-RY,  n.  {Scottish  Law.)  Suretyship  ; 
cautionary.  Buchanan. 

CAU'TIOUS  (kaw'shua,  94),  a.  Using  caution  ; 
wary;  circumspect;  discreet;  prudent;  watch- 
ful ;  careful ;  vigilant ;  as,  "  A  cautious  man." 
Syn.  —  Cautioiis  and  wary  relate  especially  to  the 
avoidance  of  evil. —  Cautious  against  evil;  wary  of 
hostile  designs ;  circumspect  in  conduct ;  prudent  in 
speech  ;  discreet  behavior ;  careful  managemetit.  A 
discreet  man  will  act  judiciously  in  a  case  in  wlucll 
a  cautious  man  would  refrain  from  action.  Tlie  terms 
cautious  and  wary  may  be  applied  to  brutes  ;  circum- 
spect^ discreet,  and  prudent,  to  rational  beings  only. 

CAU'TIoys-LY,  (94),  ad.  Warily  ;  circumspect- 
ly ;  watchftiliy ;  carefully. 

CAU'TIOUS-NESS,  re.  Watchfulness  ;  careful- 
ness ;  vigilance  ;  prudence ;  caution. 

We  should  always  act  with  great  cautiommess.       Addison. 

CAV-AL-CADE',  n.  [Gr.  KaliiUtis,  a  pack-horse  ; 
L.  cahallus,  a  horse ;  It.  cavalcata,  a  cavalcade ; 
Sp.  cabalgada;  Fr.  cavalcade,  from  cheval,  a 
horse.]     A  procession  on  horseback.     Addison. 

CAV-AL-CADE',  V.  re.  To  skirmish  on  horseback, 
or  as  horsemen  for  diversion.  Crabb. 

t  CAV-A-LE'RO,  »i.  [Sp.  caballero.']  A  gay  fel- 
low ;  a  cavalier.  Shak. 

CAV-A-LIER'  (kav-j-ler'),  re.  [It.  cavaliere ;  Sp. 
caballero  ;  Fr.  cavalier  ;  Dan.  cavaleer.'] 

1.  A  horse-soldier  ;  an  equestrian  ;  a  knight. 

Tatler. 

2.  A  gay,  military  man.  ^  Shak. 

3.  A  partisan  of  Charles  I.,  of  England,  as 
opposed  to  a  Roundhead  ;  an  adherent  to  the 
Parliament.  Swift. 

4.  {Fort.)  A  raised  work  or  mound  for  plac- 
ing cannon ;  a  sort  of  interior  bastion.  Mil.Ency. 

CAV-A-LIER',  oj.  1.  Gay;  sprightly:  —  warlike; 
brave  ;  generous,     [ii.]  Suckling. 

2.  Disdainful ;  haughty  ;  supercilious. 

Johnson. 

CAV-A-LIER'IfM,  n.   The  principles,  practice,  or 

quality  of  the  cavaliers.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

CAV-A-LIER'LY,  ad.  Haughtily  ;  disdainfully  ; 
as,  ''  To  treat"one  cavalierly." 

CAV-A-LIER'NPSS,  n.  Haughty  or  disdainful 
conduct.  Todd. 

CAV-AL-LARD',  re.  [Sp.  caballardo,  from  caba- 
llo,  a  horse.]  A  drove  of  horses  or  of  mules ;  — 
a  term  used  on  the  south-western  prairies  of 
the  U.  S.  Bartlett. 

CAV'AL-RY,  re.  [Gr.  KaffdXlri;,  a  pack-horse  ;  L. 
caballus,'a.  horse;  It.  cavaleria,  cs-vairy;  Sp. 
caballeria  ;  Fr.  cavalerie,  from  cheval,  a  horse.] 
{Mil.)  A  body  of  troops,  or  soldiers,  that  serve 
on  horseback.  Mil.  Ency. 

t  CA'VATE,  V.  a.  [L.  cavo,  cavatus.']  To  exca- 
vate. Bailey. 

CAv-4-Tl'lf4,n.   [It.]    (Afjw.)  A  short  air,  com- 
monly without  a  second  part ;  arietta.    Dwight. 
tCA-VA'TIQN,  )<.    An  excavation.  Bailey. 

CA-VA'ZION  (fc^-va'zbun),  re.  {Arch.)  A  hollow 
trench  made  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
building;  an  excavation,     [r.]  Phillips. 

CAVE,  re.  [L.  cavea ;  It.  cava ;  Sp.  cueva ;  Fr.  cave."] 
1.  A  hollow  place  in  the  earth  ;  a  cavern ;  a 
den  ;  a  cell ;  a  grotto. 

They  did  polish  their  marble  works  in  the  very  cave  of  the 
auarry.  Woltmi. 


To  enter,  or  to  take   out,  a 
Clarke. 


2.  t  Any  hollow  place  ;  a  cavity.  "  The  cave 
of  the  ear."  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  A  cave  ox  cavern  is  a  cavity  or  hollow  place 
und^r  ground,  formed  by  nature  or  by  art.  A  grotto  is 
formed  by  art;  an  artificial  cave  is  dug;  a  ceU  is 
built.  A  den  of  a  wild  beast  is  a  natural  cavern  or 
cavity. 

cAVE,  t>.  n.  {i.  CAVED ;  pp.  caving,  caved.] 
To  dwell  or  live  in  a  cave. 

To  cave  in,  to  fall  into  a  hollow  below,  as  gravel. 
Forty.  —  To  yield  or  give  up  ;  to  accede.     [Vulgar.] 

CAVE,  V.  a.  To  make  hollow.  "Where  the 
mouldered  earth  had  ca»ec(  the  bank."   Spenser. 

CA '  VE-At,  re.  ■   [L.,  let  him  beware.^    {Law.) 

1.  A  formal  notice  or  caution  given  by  a  party 
interested  to  a  judge  or  other  ofhoer  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings by  him  ;  —  thus  in  the  spiritual  courts 
of  England,  and  in  the  courts  of  similar  juris- 
diction in  the  U.  S.,  a  caveat  is  put  in  to  pre- 
vent the  proving  of  a  will  or  the  granting  of 
administration.  A  similar  process  is  used  in 
both  countries  to  stop  the  granting  of  letters 
patent.  Brande.    Burrill. 

2.  A  term  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  the  instru- 
ment by  which  an  exclusive  right  to  an  inven- 
tion is  secured  before  letters  patent  are  granted. 
It  is  a  description  by  the  inventor  of  what  he 
claims  as  his,  duly  sworn  to  and  attested,  and 
lodged  in  the  patent  office  to  protect  him  against 
infringements  while  he  is  taking  time  to  perfect 
his  invention. 

CA'V^-AT,   ; 
caveat. 

CA'Vfi-AT-{NG,  re.  {Fencing.)  The  shifting  of 
the  sword  from  one  side  of  that  of  an  adversary 
to  the  other.  Buchanan. 

CA' V^-A-TOE,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  enters  a  caveat. 

CAVE'— KEEP-5R,  re.  One  who  dwells  in  a  cave. 
'*  I  was  a  cave-keeper."  Shak. 

cAv'^R,  re.  (Among  miners.)  One  who  steals 
ore  from  mines.  Crabb. 

CAV'flRN,  re.  [L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  caverna ;  Fr.  caverne.'] 
A  hollow  place  in  the  ground  ;  a  cave. 

Grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  shades.        Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Cave. 
CAV'JgENED  (k&v'ernd),  a.     1.  Full  of  caverns. 
"  From  out  the  caverned  rock."  Pope. 

2.  Inhabiting  a  cavern.  "  No  caverned  her- 
mit." Pope. 

cAv'JjIRN-OUS,  a.  Full  of  caverns  ;  hollow. 
"  On  a  bare  and  cavernous  rock."      Woodioard. 

CA-VERN'y-LOtJS,  a.  [L.  cavernula,  a  little 
cave.]     Full  of  little  caverns.  Smart. 

CAV'5S-S0N  [kSv'?-san,  S.W.Ja.Sm.  ;  kj-vSs'un, 
K.],n.  [it.  cavezzotie  ;  Fr.  cavesson,  or  caveQon^ 
A  noseband,  generally  hollow,  which  is  used  in 
breaking  in  horses.  Buchanan. 

CA-VET'TO,  re.      [It.]     {Arch.)  "^ 
A  hollowed  moulding,  the  pro- 
file of  which  is  a  quadrant  of  a 
circle.  Brands. 

CAV'5-ZON,  re.     Same  as  Cavesson.         Ogihie. 

CA'VI-A,  re.  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  quadrupeds  in- 
cluding the  guinea-pig,  agouti,  &c.  Waterhouse. 

CA-VIARE'  (kj-ver'  Or  kav-yir')  [kj-ver',  S.  W.  J. 
F.  R. ;  k&v-e-ir',  P. ;  kav'e-SLr,  Ja. ;  k&v-yar', 
Sm. ;  kSv-yir'  or  k&v-yer',  X.],  n.  [It.  caviale; 
Sp.  cabial ;  Fr.  cavial,  or  caviar.']  An  article 
of  food  prepared,  in  Russia,  from  the  salted 
roes  of  some  large  fish,  generally  the  sturgeon. 

Sturgeons,  the  roe  of  which  makes  caviare.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

1^^  "  Either  the  spelling  or  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word  should  be  altered  ;  we  have  no  instance  in  the 
language  of  sounding  are,  ere.  The  ancient  spelling 
seems  to  have  been  caviare;  though  Buchanan  and 
Bailey,  in  compliance  with  the  pronunciation,  spell  it 
caveer,  and  W.  Johnston  cavear,  and  Ash,  as  a  less 
usual  spelling,  cavier  ;  hut  the  Dictionary  Delia  Crus- 
ca  spells  it  caviale.^^     Walker. 

CAV'I-CORN,  re.  [L.  camus,  hollow,  and  cornu,  a 
horn.]  {ZoDl.)  A  tribe  of  ruminants  which 
have  their  horns  hollowed  out  like  a  sheath, 
and  implanted  on  bony  processes,  as  in  the  an- 
telope. Brande. 

CAV'JL,  V.  n.  [L.  cavillor  ;  It.  cavillare  ;  Sp.  cavi- 
larl]  [i.  CAVILLED  ;  pp.  cavilling,  cavilled.] 


To  raise  captious  objections;   to  censure  un- 
justly or  frivolously  ;  to  carp. 

He  cavilit  at  the  poet's  insisting  so  much  upon  the  cfTects 
of  Achilles' rage.  Pope. 

t  CAV'JL,  V.  a.   To  treat  with  objections.  Milton. 

CAV'IL,  re.  [L.  cavilla  ;  It.  cavillo.]  A  false, 
captious,  or  frivolous  objection  ;  a  false  argu- 
ment ;  sophism ;  subtlety. 

How  subject  the  best  things  have  been  unto  cai^.  Hooker. 

CAV'!L,re.  {Naut.)  Akevel.  —  SeeKEVEL.  Dana. 

t  CA  V-IL-LA'TION,  re.  [L.  caviUatio,  quibbling ; 
Fr.  cavillation.i  The  act  of  cavilling.  Cranmer. 

t  CAV'IL-LA-Tp-EY,  a.  Captious  ;  frivolous. 
''  These  cavillatory  objections."  Prynne. 

CAVlL-L^R,  re.  One  who  cavils  ;  a  captious  dis- 
putant. 

The  candor  which  Horace  shows  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes a  critic  from  a  caviller.  Addimrt, 

CAV'JL-LING,  re.  A  captious  disputation.  "These 
.  .  .  cavillings  and  menacings."        Bp.  Taylor. 

cAV'JL-LING,p.  a.  Raising  frivolous  objections ; 
finding  fault;  as,  "A  cavilling  disposition." 

CAV'JL-LING-LY,  ad.     In  a  cavilling  manner. 

CAV'IL-LING-NESS,  re.     A  cavilling  disposition. 

CAV'IL-LOUS,  a.     [Old  Fr.  cavilleux.']  Full  of 

objections,     [r.]  Ayliffe. 

CAV'!L-LOtrS-LY,  ad.     In  a  cavillous  manner. 

[r.]     "  Cavilldusly  urged."  Milton. 

CAv'jL-LOyS-NESS,  re.  The  disposition  to  raise 
frivolous  objections.  Ogilvie. 

CAV'JN,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  cavus,  hollow.]  {Mil.) 
A  natural  hollow,  fit  to  cover  a  body  of  troops 
while  approaching  a  place.  Johnson. 

CAV'I-TA-RY,  n.  {ZoBl.)  An  entozoon  or  inside 
worm.  Smart. 

CAv'!-TY,  re.  [L.  cavositas  ;  It.  cavita;  Sp.  cavi- 
dad ;  Fr.  cavite.] 

1.  Hollowness.     "  The  cavity  or  hoUowness 
of  the  place."  Godwin. 

2.  A  hollow  place  ;  an  aperture  ;  an  opening. 

I  saw  multitudes  of  cells  and  cavities  running  one  within 
another.  Addison. 

CA'VY,  re.  {ZoOl.)  A  genus 
of  rodent  quadrupeds ; 
Cavia.  The  most  famil- 
iar example  is  the  Cavia 
cobaya  of  Desmarest  and 
Schreber,  or  guinea-pig. 
Baird. 

CAW,  V.  re.  [In  imitation  of  the  sound.]  \i. 
CAWED  ;  pp.  CAWING,  CAWED.]  To  Cry,  as 
the  rook  or  the  crow. 

Elms  so  very  high,  that  the  rooks  and  crows  upon  the  tops 
seem  to  be  cawing  in  another  region.  Addison. 

CAW,  re.  The  cry  of  the  rook  or  crow.  Richardson. 

CAW'JNG,  re.     The  crying  of  the  rook  or  crow. 

CAWK,  n.  (Min.)  A  compact  sulphate  of  ba- 
rytes,  or  heavy  spar.  Dana. 

CAWK'^R,  re.  A  point  in  a  horseshoe  to  pre- 
vent slipping.  —  See  Calkee.  Brockett. 

CAX'ON  (kak'sn),  re.  A  wig.  [A  cant  word.]  Todd. 

CAX'OU  (kafc'so),  re.  [Sp.  caxa,  and  caxon,  a 
chest.]  {Metallurgy.)  A  chest  of  ores  of  any 
metal,  that  has  been  burnt,  ground,  and  washed, 
and  is  ready  to  be  refined.  Chambers, 

CAY-ENNE'  (ka-6n'),  [ka-ygn',  K.  Sm.;  kl-an', 
Eamshaw],  n.  A  pungent  red  pepper,  made 
from  several  species  of  capsicum,  and  so  called 
from  having  been  originally  brought  from  Cay- 
enne. Smart, 

CAy'MAN,  n.  The  American  alligator  or  croco- 
dile, distinguished  from  the  true  crocodile  by 
having  the  feet  semi-palmated ;  —  a  term  applied 
to  the  crocodile  by  the  negroes  of  Congo.  — 
Written  also  caiman.  Brande. 

cA  'Zl-b,  n.  [Ar.]  A  Mahometan  judge.  Hamilton. 

CA-ziaUE'  {k5-Eek'),  re.  A  title  of  a  chief  of 
some  of  the  tribes  of  American  Indians;  — 
written  also  cacique.  "  The  principal  cazique 
of  the  island."  Townsend. 

CAZ'ZON,  n.  Dried  cow-dung  used  for  fuel. 
[Local,  Eng.]  —  See  Casings.       Farm.  Ency. 


Common  cayy,  or 
guinea-pig. 
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CEASE  (sEs),  V.  n.  [L.  cesso  ;  It.  cessm'e ;  Sp. 
cesar ;   ~Fx.  cesser.']     [i.  ceased  ;  pp.  ceasing, 

CEASED.] 

1.  To  leave  off;  to  stop ;  to  desist. 

Ceaae  to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well.  Isa.  i.  16. 

There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.  Job  iii.  17. 

2.  To  be  extinct;  to  fail. 

The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land.      I)eut.  xv.  11. 

3.  To  be  at  an  end;  to  terminate.  "But 
now  the  wonder  ceases."  Dryden. 

CEASE  (ses),  v,  a.  To  put  a  stop  to;  to  stop.  [31.] 

Cease,  then,  this  impious  rage.  Milton. 

t  CEASE  (ses),  «.    Extinction.  Shak. 

CEASE'L^SS,  o.  Incessant;  perpetual;  without 
stop.     "  With  ceaseless  praise."  Milton* 

CEASE'L^ISS-LY,  ad.    Perpetually;  incessantly. 

CEB-A-DIL'LA,  n.     See  Cevadilla.        Lindley. 

C^C-€HiN'  (che-ken'),  n.  [It.  zecchino  ;  Fr.  se- 
quin.'] An  Italian  gold  coin  current  in  the 
Levant.  —  See  Sequin,  and  Zechin.  B.  Jonson. 

CE(?'|-TY,  or  CE'CI-TY,  [sgs'e-te,  W.  P.  J.  F.  R. 
C. ;  se's?-te,  S.  Ja.  K..  Sm.  Wb.],  n.  [L.  ctxcitas ; 
Fr.  cecite.]     Blindness,     [r.]  Browne. 

JS^=  "  I  have  given  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  the  short  sound,  notwithstanding  the  diphthong 
in  the  original  ciBcitas;  being  convinced  of  the  short- 
ening power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent  of  ttiese 
words,  and  of  the  pre-antepenultimate  accent  of  ccn~ 
atory  and  prefatory."     Walker. 

C^-CU'TI-?N-CY  (se-ku'she-en-se),  n.  [L.  cacu- 
tio,  ccBcutienSj  to  be  blind.]  Partial  blindness. 
"No  cecity,  yet ...  a  cectUiency."         Browne. 

CE'DAR,  n.  [Gr.  Kl^po^ ;  L.  cedrus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  ce- 
dro  ;  Fr.  ciare.  —  Ger.  zeder.J  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  trees  with  odorous,  reddish  wood,  of  great 
durability ;  Cedrus. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  true  cedar, —the  most  cele- 
brated tree  of  its  genus.  —  Red  cedar,  the  Juniperus 
Virffiniana.  —  White  cedar,  a  species  of  cypress,  much 
used  in  the  United  States  for  fencing,  shingles,  and 
pipe  staves  ;  Cupressus  thyoides.  Loudon.  —  White 
cedar  of  Canada,  the  Arbor  vitis.       Cfray, 

CE'DAR,  u.  Made  of,  or  belonging  to,  cedar.  Ash. 

CE'DAR-BIRD,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  American  wax- 
wing  ;  Bombycilkt  Carolinensis  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  trees  which  it  chiefly  frequents.  NtittaU. 

CE'DARED  (se'dfird),  tt.  Furnished  with,  or  hav- 
ing, cedars.  Milton. 

CE'DAR— LIKE,  a.  Resembling  cedar.  B.  Jonson. 

CE'DARPf,  a.  Belonging  to  the  cedar-tree ;  ce- 
drine.     "Cedarn  alleys,"  Milton. 

CEDE,  «.  a.  [L.  cerfo;  It.  cedere;  Sp.  <^Fr.  cec^er.] 
\i.  CEDED ;  pp.  CEDING,  CEDED.]  'To  surren- 
der ;  to  yield ;  to  give  up ;  to  relinquish ;  to 
grant ;  to  resign. 

That  honor  waa  entirely  ceded  to  the  Partluan  royal  race. 

Druminond, 

CEDE,  u.  lb.     To  submit ;  to  yield.         Shenstone. 

Cjp-DIL'LA,  n.  [Fr.  cedille.]  A  mark  placed 
under  the  letter  c  [thus,  9]  to  give  it  the  sound 
of  5,  as  in  Alencon.  —  It  is  also  used,  as  in  this 
Dictionary,  to  note  the  soft  sound  of  the  letters 
g,  Sj  and  x. 

CE'DRAT,  n.    A  species  of  citron-tree.     Ogilvie. 

C^D-R5-TA'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  {Bot.)  Noting 
a  class  of  trees  including  the  cedar  of  New 
Holland  and  the  mahogany.  S^nart. 

CE'DRJNE  [sS'drin,  P.  K.  Sm. ;  sS'drin,  S.W.  Ja.], 
a.  [Gr.  Kidpivos ;  L.  cedrinus ;  Sp.  cedrino,] 
Belonging  to  the  cedar-tree.  Johnson, 

CB'DRY,  a.  Pertaining  to  cedar  ;  cedrine.  "Ce- 
dry  color."  Evelyn, 

t  CfiD'ULE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  cedule.]  A  schedule.  — 
See  Schedule.  Cotgrave. 

t  CfiD'U-OOs,  a.  [L.  emduus  ;  ccedo,  to  fell.]  Fit 
to  be  felled.  Evelyn. 

CEIL  (sel),  V.  a.  [L.  ceBlum,  heaven ;  It.  cielo, 
heaven,  and  a  canopy;  Sp. cie^o,  heaven,  and  a 
ceiling ;  Fr.  del,  heaven,  and  a  canopy.]  [i. 
CEILED ;  pp.  ceiling,  CEILED.]  To  cover  or 
overlay  the  inner  roof  of  a  building  or  the  upper 
surface  of  an  apartment. 

The  greater  house  he  ceiled  with  fir-tree.    2  Chron.  iii.  5. 


CEIL'JNG,  n.     {Arch.)   1.  The  upper,  horizontal, 
or  curved  surface  of  a  room  or  apartment,  oppo- 
site to  the  floor,  and  commonly  plastered. 
And  now  the  thickened  sky 
liiTce  a  dark  ceiling  stood.  Milton. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  inside  planks  of  a  ship.  Dana. 

CEL'AN-DINE,  n.  [Gr.  ;:t*^A(^Jviof ;  ^f?.iSdjv,  a.  swal- 
low ;  L.  chelidonia ;  It.  ^  Sp.  celidonia ;  Fr. 
chelidonie.]  {Bot.)  A  g;enus  of  perennial  plants  ; 
swallow-wort ;  Chelidoniwm  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause the  plant  was  thought  to  flower  when  the 
swallow  arrived,  and  to  perish  when  that  bird 
departed.  Loudon. 

CE-LAs'TRUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KTiXaargo^,  an 
evergreen  tree.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs, 
some  of  which  are  climbers  ;  the  staff'-tree. 

Gray, 

CEL'A-TURE  [sel'Fi-tur,  Ja.  K.  Rees  ;  se'lfi-tiir,  S. 
P.  Sm.  Wb. ;  sel'^-chiir,  W.],  n.  [L.  ceelatura, 
C£bIo,  to  engrave.] 

1.  The  art  of  engraving  on  metals.  Buchanan. 

2.  The  thing  engraved,     [r.]  Hakewill. 

fCEL'Jg-BRA-BLE,  a.     Celebrated.  Chaucer. 

CEL'^-BRANT,  u.  One  who  celebrates ;  cele- 
brator.    [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

CEL'^-BRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  celebro,  celehratus  ;  cele- 
ber,  crowded,  as  a  place,  —  also,  honored  by  a 
great  assembly.  It.  celebrare;  Sp.  celeb?'ar;  Fr. 
celebrer.]  [i.  celebrated  ;  pp.  celebrating, 
celebrated.] 

1.  To  make  known  or  mention  with  honor 
and  praise  ;  to  extol ;  to  commend. 

The  songs  of  Zion  were  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetry  that 
celebrated  the  Supreme  Being.  Addison. 

2.  To  distinguish  by  appropriate  rites  or  cere- 
monies ;  to  commemorate  ;  to  solemnize. 

In  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  at  even,  from  even  unto 
even,  shall  ye  celebrate  your  Sabbath.  Zevit.  xxiii.  32. 

Syn.  —  To  celebrate  is  to  make  celebrated,  or  to 
distinguish  by  some  expression  of  honor  and  joy  ;  to 
commemorate  is  to  keep  in  memory  by  some  public, 
solemn  performance  or  ceremony.  Tlie  Grecian  games 
were  celebrated.  The  birthday  of  a  sovereign  or  dis- 
tinguished man  is  celebrated.  The  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States  celebrate  tile  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence ;  the  Jews  celebrate  their  feast  of  the  Passover  ; 
Ciiristians  commemorate  the  deatli  of  Christ ;  a  mar- 
riage or  religious  festival  is  solemnized. 

CEL'^-BRAT-^D,  ^.  o.      Having  celebrity ;    dis- 
tinguished;   famous;    renowned;    illustrious. 
"The  celebrated  works  of  antiquity."   Addison. 
Syn.  — See  Famous. 

CEL'5;-BRAt-PD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
celebrated,     [r.]  Scott. 

CEL-?-BRA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  celebratio  ;  It.  celebra- 
zione  ;  Sp.  celebracion  ;  Fr.  celebration.] 

1.  Honor ;  praise  ;  commendation. 

No  more  shall  be  added,  his  memory  deserving  a  particu- 
lar celebration.  Clarendon. 

2.  Commemoration  by  solemn  or  appropriate 
rites  and  ceremonies  ;  as,  "The  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper." 

3.  Public  and  solemn  performance  ;  as,  "  The 
celebration  of  a  marriage.'* 

Syn. —  Celebration  is  the  act  of  celebrating  ;  celeb- 
rity, the  state  or  the  result  of  being  celebrated.  The 
celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Shakspeare;  the  celeb- 
rity of  his  works.  The  celebrity  or  reputation  of  a 
great  author  ;  fame  or  distinction  acquired  by  the  arts 
of  peace  or  war  ;  renown,  by  heroic  achievements. 

CEL'5-BRA-TOR,  n.   One  who  celebrates.  Boyle. 

t  CJg-LE'BRI-OUS  [se-Ie'bre-us,  S.W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  se-leb're-us,  P.  Ja.],  a.  [L.  celeber.] 
Famous.  "  That  sacred  and  celebrious  assem- 
bly of  all  the  states."  Speed. 

t  C?-LE'BRI-OUS-LY,  ad.    Famously.    Johnson. 

t  C^-LE'BRI-OUS-NESS,  n.    Renown.    Johnson. 

C^-LEB'Rf-TY,  n.  [L.  celebritas  ;  It.  celebnta ; 
Syi.  celebridad;  ¥t,  a^lebrite.] 

1.  Fame  ;  reno^vn  ;  distinction ;  eminence  ; 
as,  "A  person  of  great  celebHty." 

2.  t  Celebration.  "The  celebHty  of  the  mar- 
riage performed  with  .  .  .magnificence."  Bacon, 

3.  pi.  Distinguished  persons.  L.  Athen<Bum, 
Syn.  — See  Celebration. 

C^-LE'RI-AC,  n.  Turnip-rooted  celery.   Johnson. 

C^-LER'I-TY",  n.     [L.  celei'itas-,  celer,  swift'.    It. 


celerita;  Sp.  celeridad;  Fr.  celerite.]  The 
velocity  of  a  body  in  motion  ;  rapidity  ;  speed ; 
swiftness ;  quickness. 

In  motion  with  no  less  celerity 
Than  that  of  thought.  Sliak. 

Syn.  —  See  Q.uickness. 

CEL'^R-Y,  n.  [Fr.  celeri.]  {Bot.)  An  evergreen 
herbaceous  plant  much  used  as  a  salad ;  Apium 
graveolens.  Loudon. 

Cjg-LES'TIAL  (se-lgst'y?l),  a.  [L.  ccelestis ;  It. 
celestiale  ;  Sp.  celestial ;  Fr.  celeste.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  visible  heavens.  "The 
twelve  celestial  signs."  Shak. 

2.  Relating  to  heaven,  or  the  state  of  the 
blessed;  angelic;  as,  *' Celestial  joys." 

Syn. —  Celestial  and  heavenly  both  signify  belong- 
ing to  heaven  J  but  celestial  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  natural  heavens  ;  heavenly,  commonly,  but  not  ex- 
clusively, to  the  spiritual.  Celestial  globe;  heavenly 
joys  i  heavenly  bodies  j  ethereal  regions  ;  ethereal  fire. 

C^-LES'TIAL,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  heaven. 
"  The  unknown  celestial."  Pope. 

C^l-LES'TIAL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  make  celestial  or 
heavenly,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

Cjp-LES'TIAL-LY  (s?-16st'y&Me),  ad.  In  a  heav- 
enly manner.  Johnson. 

Cjp-LES'TIAL-NESS,  ?i.  The  quality  of  being 
celestial.     [11.]  Bourne. 

fCJg-LES'TJ-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  ccelestis,  heavenly,  and 
facia,  to  make.]     To  make  heavenly.    Browne. 

CEL'JpS-TINE,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  order 
of  monks  ;  —  so  called  from  the  founder,  Peter 
De  Meuron,  afterwards  raised  to  the  pontificate 
under  the  name  of  Celestine.  Buck. 

CfiL'^S-TINE,  n.  [L.  ccelestis,  pertaining  to  the 
heavens,  or  the  sky.]  {Mi7i.)  The  sulphate  of 
strontia ;  —  so  named  from  its  occasional  pale- 
blue  tint.  Dana. 

CE'LT-AC,  a.  [Gr.  KoiXiaKds;  KoiXia,  the  belly;  L. 
cceliact£s.]  Relating  to  the  belly.  —  See  Cceliac. 

CEL'I-BA-CY  [s61'e-bBi-se,  S.W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C.  ;  se-lib'a-se,  Wb.],  n.  [L.  ccelebs,  an  un- 
married person ;  calibatus,  single  life.]  The 
life  or  state  of  a  person  unmarried;  single  life. 

CEL'I-BATE,  n.     [It.  ^  Sp.  celibato  ;  Fr.  celibat.] 

1.  Single  life;  celibacy.  "No  divine  law 
hath  enjoined  this  celibate."  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  One  who  adheres  to  or  practises  celibacy ; 
an  unmarried  man  ;  a  bachelor.  Taylor. 

CEL'I-BATE,  a.    Unmarried ;  single.         Locke. 

C?-LIB'A-TIST,  n.  One  who  lives,  or  adheres  to, 
a  single  life  ;  a  celibate,    [r.]        For.  Qu.  Rev. 

CEL'J-BITE,  ri,  A  monk  living  under  a  regular 
discipline  :  —  an  adherent  to  single  life.  Gibbon. 

CEL-J-DOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Kr}7M,  Kr}X76og,  a  spot, 
and  ypd0u),  to  describe  ;  Fr.  celidographie.]  A 
description  of  the  spots  on  thef  sun,  or  other 
heavenly  body.  Crabb. 

C?-LINE',  a.  [Gr.  KotUa,  the  belly.]  Relating 
to  the  belly.  Craig. 

CELL  (sel),  n.  [L.  cella ;  celo,  to  hide  ;  It.  cella  ; 
Sp.  celda  ;  Fr.  cellule  ;  Ger.  keller.] 

1.  An  enclosed  space  or  apartment ;  a  small 
room ;  as,  "  The  cells  of  a  prison  "  ;  "  The  cell 
of  a  hermit." 

2.  fA  lesser  monastery  subordinate  to  a 
greater.  Britton. 

3.  {ArcJi.)  A  hollow  space  between  the  ribs 
of  a  groined  roof.  Francis. 

4.  {Bot.)  The  cavity  of  an  anther,  ovary,  &c. ; 
—  one  of  the  elements  or  vesicles  of  which 
plants  are  composed ;  a  minute  cavity  with 
closed  walls.  Gray. 

CELL,  V.  a.     To  enclose  in  a-  cell. 

Myaelf  a  recluse  from  the  world, 

And  celled  under  ground.  Warner. 

CEL'LM,n,  [L.]  (Arch.)  The  body  or  principal 
p.art  of  a  temple  ;  the  interior  of  a  temple.  Weale. 

CEL'LAR,  n.  [L.  cellarium ;  Fr.  cellier ;  Ger. 
keller;  Dut.  kelder.]  A  room  in  the  ground, 
under  a  house,  for  provisions,  &c. 

CEL'LAR-Ag^E,  n.  1.  Space  for  cellars.  "  Gives 
opportunity  for  cellarage.*''  Mortimer. 

2.  Charge  for  storage  in  a  cellar. 
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CEL'LAR-^R,  rt.    A  butler ;  a  cellarist.  Chaucer. 

CEL-LA-Ef!T',  m.  A  case  of  cabinet  work  for 
holding  bottles.  Smart. 

CEL'LAR-IST,  n.  The  butler  in  a  monastery,  or 
one  who  has  the  care  of  the  cellar.        Johnson. 

CELL'-BRED,  u,.     Bred  in  a  cell.  Pope. 

CEL'Lp-PORE,  )(.  [L.  cella,  a  cell,  and  porus,  a 
pore.]  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  bryozoa,  which  form 
corals  consisting  of  masses  of  small  calcareous 
cells  crowded  one  upon  another,  and  each  per- 
forated by  a  little  hole.  Milne  Edwards. 

CEL'I.U-LAR,  a.  [L.  cellula,  a  little  cell.]  Hav- 
ing little  cells  or  cavities. 

Cellular  envelope,  (Bo(.)  that  part  of  the  bark  which 
retains  a  green  color,  much  like  the  green  pulp  of 
leaves  ;  —  called  also  ffreeii  layer,  and,  from  its  posi- 
tion, mesophliBum. —  Cellular  tissue,  the  aggregation 
of  countless  minute  cells  or  vesicles  composing  the 
texture  or  substance  of  plants.  Oray.  (Jlnat.)  The 
tissue  which  envelops  the  organs,  and  unites  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  which  contains  in  little  cells  a 
fluid  intended  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  parts  on  each 
other.  Duaglisml.  —  Cellular  membrane,  membrane 
formed  of  cellular  tissue.  Dunglison. 

CEL'LU-LAT-^D,  a.  Formed  like  a  cell.  Caldwell. 

CEL'LULE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  cellula.l  (Bot.)  A 
minute  cell;  —  a  cell.  Gray. 

CEL-Ly-LlF'f.R-Ot5s,  a.  [L.  cellula,  a  little  cell, 
and^ero,  to  bear.]  Producing  little  cells.  P.  Cyc. 

CEL'LU-LINE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  substance  that 
composes  the  cells  of  wood,  as  wax  composes 
the  cells  of  a  honeycomb;  cellulose.       Brewer. 

CEL'EU-LOSE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  substance  consist- 
ing of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  which 
constitutes  the  cellular  tissue  of  all  plants  ; 
celluline.  Regnault. 

t  CBL'SI-TUDE,  re.  [L.  celsitudo  ;  Fr.  celsitude.] 
Height;  elevation.  " Kingly celsitude." Chaucer. 

II  c£lt  (selt),  n. ;  pi.  CjiLT?.  [Gr.  KiJiToi,  and 
KiXrai  ;  L.  Celtcs.'] 

1.  One  of  an  ancient  race  which  occupied  a 
great  part  of  central  and  western  Europe.  They 
were  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain. 

2.  {ArcJiceology.)  An  implement  of  stone  or 
metal  found  in  ancient  tumuli  of  the  Celtic 
period  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Ogilvie. 

CEL-TI-BE'EJ-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Celtiberia,  or 
to  the  Celts  who  mixed  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Iberus,  a  river  in  Spain.  P.  Cyc. 

OEL-TI-BE'RI-AN,  n.  (Geog.)  An  inhabitant  of 
Celtiberia.      "  Ogilvie. 

II  CEL'TjO  [sel'sifc,  Sm.  C.  Wb. ;  sel'tjk  or  kel'tjk, 
Ja. ;  kgl'tjk,  K.'\,  a.  Relating  to  the  Celts,  or 
to  their  language. 

S^^  The  Celtic  dialects  include  the  Gaelic  or  High- 
land Scotch,  the  Erse  or  Irish,  the  Manks,  the  Welsh, 
the  Cornish,  and  the  Armorican.  Boswortk. 

Roving  the  CeZii'c  and  Iberian  fields.  Milton. 

II  CEL'TIC,  re.  The  language  of  the  CeViS.Bosworth. 

II  CBL'TI-CI§M,  re.  An  idiom  or  a  custom  of  the 
Celts.  Warton. 

CEL'T[S,  re.  [L.,  an  African  species  of  lotos.'] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  some  of  which  are  val- 
uable for  timber  ;  the  nettle-tree.  Loudon. 

II  CELT'ISH,  a.    Celtic.  Dunglison. 

II  CELT'ISH,  re.     The  Celtic  language.  Dunglison. 

CEM'^NT  (114)  [sem'ent,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  C. ; 
se'ment,  E.  Ja. ;  se-ment'.  Sin.],  re.  [L.  ctsmen- 
turn,  a  rough  stone ;  Sp.  cimiento ;  It.  cemento; 
Fr.  ciment.] 

1.  The  substance,  usually  composed  of  lime, 
sand,  and  water,  used  for  causing  stones,  bricks, 
&c.,  to  adhere  to  each  other ;  mortar. 

2,  That  which  unites  ;  bond  of  union. 

The  band  or  cement  that  holds  together  all  the  parts  of  this 
great  fabric  is  gratitude.  South. 

Roman,  or  Parker^s,  cement,  a  very  valuable  cement 
which  has  the  property  of  hardening  under  water.  It 
is  made  by  calcining  a  species  of  marl  which  contains 
iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  quartz,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
&c.  Brande. 

Cp-MENT',  V.  a.     [It.  cementare  ;   Fr.  cimenter.'] 

[i.  CEMENTED  ;  pp.  CEMENTING,  CEMENTED.] 


1.  To  unite  by  the  use  of  cement,  or  by  some- 
thing interposed. 

Liquid  bodies  have  nothing  to  cement  them.  Burnet, 

2.  To  unite  ;  to  connect ;  to  attach  ;  to  join. 

The  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions.  Shak. 

C?-MENT',  V.  re.     To  cohere  ;  to  unite. 

The  parts  will  cement  like  one  branch  of  a  tree  ingrafted 
on  another.  Hharp. 

CEM-5N-TA'TI0N,  re.     1.  Act  of  cementing. 

2.  The  process  of  changing  the  properties  of 
bodies  by  heating  them  in  contact  with  the  pow- 
der of  other  substances. 

Iron  is  said  to  be  converted  into  steel  by  cementation  with 
charcoal.  Brande. 

C^-MENT'A-Tp-Ry,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
cementing  or  uniting  firmly.  Craig. 

C5-MENT'5D,  p.  a.  United  by  cement :  — joined 
by  friendship. 

CE-MENT'5R,  re.  He  who,  or  that  which,  cements. 
"  Language  which  was  to  be  the  great  instru- 
ment and  cenienter  of  society."  Locke. 

CEM-JE;N-TI"TIOys  (sem-en-tish'us),  a.  Tending 
to  cement.  Smart. 

CEM-jp-TE'RJ-AL,  a.     Relating  to  a  cemetery. 

CEM'P-TER-Y, n.  \Gr. Koiinrrrrifiov,  Koiixdiii,io  sleep; 
L.  crxmeterium  ;  It.  cimetero  ;  Sp.  eementario  ; 
Fr.  cimetiire.']  An  edifice,  area,  or  place  where 
the  dead  are  buried.  Addison. 

CEN-  and  CIN-  [A.  S.  cyn,  kindred],  prefixes  to 
names,  denoting  kinsfolk;  as,  *'C2reulph,  help 
to  his  kindred." 

CEN'A-TO-Ry  [sSn's-tur-e,  W.  P.  Ja.  K. ;  se'nji- 
tur-e,  iS.  Sm.],  a.  [L.  cwnatorius ;  cceno,  to 
sup.]     Relating  to  a  supper.  Browne. 

CKJV-eHRI'TlS,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  (c»;^pir);t.]  A 
precious  stone.  Crabb. 

CEN-0-BI'O-NAR,  re.  {Bot.)  A  cenobiuni.  —  See 
Cenobium. 

CEN'p-BITE,  re.  [Gr.  Koiviffio;,  living  in  commun- 
ion with  others ;  Koivbg,  common,  and  (iio^,  life  ; 
L.  ccenobifa  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  cenobita  ;  Fr.  cenobiie.'] 
One  of  a  religious  order  who  lives  in  a  commu- 
nity, in  contradistinction  to  an  anchoret,  who 
lives  in  solitude.  Hamilton. 

CEN-p-BIT 

CEN-p-BIT  .     .  _ 

cenobite.  StiUingfieet. 

CEN'p-B!T-I§M,  re.  The  state  of  being  a  ceno- 
bite. Milman. 

CP-NO'BI-UM,  re.  {Bot.)  A  regular  fruit  divided 
to  the  base  into  several  pericarpia  not  marked 
on  the  summit  by  the  stigmatic  scar,  the  style 
having  been  inserted  at  their  base.         Lindley. 

t  CE'NO-BY,  or  CEN'p-BY  [se'ng-be,  Ja.  Sm.  ; 
sSn'o-be,  K.],  re.  [Gr.  Kotv6Piov;  L.  ecenobium, 
a  convent.]  A  place  where  persons  live  in  a 
community.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

CEN'p-TAPH,  re.  [Gr.  K!voTa(l>tov ;  k(v6s,  empty, 
and  r&(i>os,  a  tomb  ;  L.  cenotaphittm. ;  Fr.  ceno- 
taphe.]  A  monument  erected,  in  any  place,  to 
the  memory  of  a  person  who  lies  buried  else- 
where. 

A  cenotaph  his  name  and  title  kept.  Driiden, 

Syn.  —  See  Monument. 

CEN'p-TAPH-Y,  re.    Same  as  Cenotaph.  Q«.  Rev. 

t  CENSE,  re.     [L.  census ;  Fr.  ce^is.] 

1.  A  public  rate.  Bacon. 

2.  Rank  ;  condition.  B.  Jonson. 

CENSE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  encenser.]  To  perfume  with 
odors.    "  Censed  with  sacred  smoke."    Dryden. 

CEN'S^R,  re.  [It.  incensiere ;  Sp.  incensario ;  Fr. 
encensoir.  —  See  Incense.] 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  incense  is  burnt. 

Of  incense  clouds. 
Fuming  from  golden  censers,  hid  the  mount.        Slilton. 

2.  A  pan  in  which  any  thing  is  burnt. 

Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop.  Shak. 

t  CEN'SION  (sSn'shiin),  re.  [L.  censio.]  A  rate  ; 
an  assessment.  J.  Hall. 

CEN'SOR,  re.  [L.  censor;  It.  censore;  Sp.  ceti- 
sor ;  iFr.  censeur.] 


!''>         C  a.     [Fr    cenobitique.']     Liv- 
'1-CAL,  )  ing  in  a  community,   as   a 


1.  A  magistrate  of  ancient  Rome  (originally 
created  for  taking  the  census),  who  was  an  in- 
spector of  manners  and  morals.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  One  who  decides  whether  a  book  or  a  man- 
uscript shall  be  published ;  as,  "  A  censor  of 
the  press." 

3.  One  prone  to  find  fault  ;  a  censurer. 
lU-natured  censors  of  the  present  age.       Roscommon. 

CjpN-SO'KI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  censor ;  severe  ; 
censorious.  "  Censorial  declamation."  Warton. 

C^N-SO'RJ-AN,  a.  Relating  to  a  censor  ;  censo- 
rial.    "  The  censorian  power."  Bacon. 

CigN-SO'Rj-OUS,  a.  Addicted  to  censure  ;  prone 
to  find  fault ;  hard  to  please ;  severe.       Swift. 

C^N-SO'EJ-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  censorious  or  se- 
vere manner. 

Cf,N-SO'R!-OyS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
censorious.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CEN'SOR— LIKE,  a.  Censorious  ;  aMsteie.Cotgrai'e. 

CEN'SpR-SHIP,  re.  The  office  of  a  censor.  Browne. 

With  the  fall  of  the  censorship  [of  the  press],  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  newspapers  naturally  grew  more  numerous, 
more  able,  and  more  powerful;  but  it  was  not  till  the  subse- 
quent reign  that  journalism  assumed  the  peculiar  form  and 
character  which  it  has  generally  smce  retained.        Md.  Rev. 

CBN'SU-AL  (sen'shu-jl,  92),  a.  [L.  censualisl]. 
Relating  to  a  census.  **  A  censual  roll."  Temple. 

CEN'Sy-RA-BLE  (s8n'shu-r?-bl,  92),  a.  Worthy  of 
censure  ;  faulty.  Locke. 

CEN'Sy-RA-BLE-NESS  (sen'shu-r?-bl-nes),  re.  Fit- 
ness to  be  censured ;  blamableness.    Whitloek. 

CEN'Sy-RA-BLY,  ad.     "With  censure  ;   blamably. 

CEN'SURE  (sgn'shur,  92),  re.  [L.,  censeo,  to  judge; 
L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  censura  ;  Fr.  censure.] 

1.  Judgment ;  opinion  ;  criticism. 

I  must  be  content  to  throw  myself  upon  the  equitable  cen- 
tre of  the  public.  Richardson. 
Judicious  censure  is  no  more  than  just  discrimination. 

W.  Danbii. 
I  chose  rather  to  submit  them  to  the  censure  of  the  reader 
than  myself  to  pass  sentence  of  rejection  upon  them.  J.  Raji. 
Here  I  would  desire  the  favorable  censure  of  the  critics. 

A'.  Bailey. 

2.  Imputation  of  wTong  or  fault ;  blame  ;  re- 
proach; reprimand;  reproof. 

The  fault  would  not  'scape  ceneure.  Shak. 

3.  f  Judicial  sentence. 

To  you,  lord  governor, 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain.'         Shak. 

4.  An  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  punishment. 
"  The  censures  of  the  church."         Hammond. 

Syn.  —  See  Reproach. 

CEN'syEE  (sgn'shur),  v.  a.  [L.  censeo,  to  judge; 
It.  censurare ;  Sp.  censurar ;  Fr.  censurer.]     \i. 

CENSURED  ;    pp.  CENSURING,  CENSURED.] 

1.  To  form  an  opinion  of ;  to  judge  ;  to  es- 
timate.    [Antiquated.] 

Should  I  Bay  more,  you  well  might  censure  me  a  flatterer. 

Beau.  Bf  Ft. 

2.  To  judge  unfavorably  ;  to  find  fault  with  ;  to 
blame  ;  to  reproach ;  to  reprove  ;  to  reprehend  ; 
as,  "  To  censure  a  man  for  his  misconduct." 

3.  t  To  condemn  by  judicial  sentence. 

Has  censured  him 
Already,  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  ibr  his  execution.  Shak. 

Syn. — See  Accuse,  Disapprove. 
CEN'SyRE,  V.  re.     To  judge  ;  to  give  an  opinion. 

'T  is  a  passing  shame 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen.  Shak. 

CEN'StJR-pR  (sSn'shur-er),  re.    One  who  censures. 

CEN'syR-ING,  n.    Reproach..  Sanderson. 

CEJV'SUS,  n.  [L.]  (^recjerei  iJoreie.)  The  number- 
ing ofthe  people,  and  the  valuation  of  their  prop- 
erty, commonly  made  every  five  years.  P.  Cyc. 

CEN'syS,  n. ;  pi.  cfiN'sys-E^.  [L.  census ;  censeo, 
to  count,  to  reckon.]  An  official  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country.  [A  word  orig- 
inally Latin,  now  Anglicized.]  Brande. 

CENT,  re.  [L.  centum ;  It.  cento ;  Sp.  ciento  ;  Fr. 
cent.] 

1.  A  hundred  ;  as,  "  Five  per  cent." 

2.  A  copper  coin  of  the  United  States,  equal 
to  10  mills,  or  the  100th  part  of  a  dollar^ 

CENT'A^E,  re.  A  rate  by  the  cent  or  hundred  ; 
percentage.  Smart. 
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CENTAUR 

CEN'TAUR  (sSn'tlwr),  n.  [Gr.  Khravpo; ;  L.  ceti- 
taurus ;  Fr.  centaure.'] 

1.  {Mythol.)  One  of  a  fabulous  race  of  mon- 
sters, half  man  and  half  horse,  who  are  said  to 
have  inhabited  a  part  of  Thessaly.         Brande. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  southern  constellation,  repre- 
sented by  the  figure  of  a  centaur.  Brande. 

CEM--tAu'RE-4,  n.  [See  Centauby.]  (Bot.) 
An  extensive  genus  of  plants  of  the  thistle 
tribe ;  centaury.  Loudon. 

CiiN'TAU-EY,  «.  [Gr.  KcvTavfiov ;  L.  centaurea  ; 
Fr.  eentauree.']  (Bot.)  A  shrub  of  several  spe- 
cies ;  Centaurea.  Loudon. 

c£n-T5-NA'EI-AN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
a  hundred  years  ;  centenarious.  Kendrick. 

CBN-TJJ-NA'Rl-AN,  n.  A  person  who  is  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  London  Examiner. 

CEN-T^;-NA'R!-OUS,  a.  [L.  aentenarius  ;  centum, 
a  hundred.]  Belonging  to  a  hundred  years.  Ash. 

C:eN'TP-NA-KY,  n.    1.  The  number  of  a  hundred. 

"Every  centenary  of  years."  Hakewill. 

2.  The  period  of  a  hundred  years  ;  a  century. 

CflN'T^-NA-EY,  a.  [L.  centenarius;  It.  cente- 
nario  ;  Fr.  centenaire.]  Belating  to  or  compris- 
ing a  hundred  years.  Sir  N.  Wraxall. 

CfN-TEN'NJ-AL,  a.  [L.  centum,  a  hundred,  and 
annus,  a  year.] 

1.  Completing  the  term  of  a  hundred  years. 

To  her  alone  I  raised  my  strain 
On  her  centennial  day.  Mason. 

2.  Occurring  once  in  a  hundred  years  ;  as, 
"  A  centennial  celebration." 

CpN-TfiS'i-MAL,  a.  [L.  centesimus,  the  hun- 
dredth.] By  the  hundred ;  hundredth.  "Cen- 
tesimal increase."  Browne. 

CpN-TJBS'J-MAL,  n.     The  hundredth  part. 


The  neglect  of  a  few  centennials  . 
equality  with  the  cube  of  a  foot. 


.  would  bring  it  to  an 
Arbuthnot, 


Cf,N-TES-(-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  centesimo,  eentesi- 
matus,  to  select  one  in  a  hundred.]  {Mil.)  A 
military  mode  of  punishing  by  the  selection  of 
one  in  a  hundred.  Smart. 

t  CEN'TE^M,  n.  [L.  centesimus.']  The  hundredth 
part  of  a  thing ;  a  centesimal.  Bailey. 

CEN-T(-C1P'I-T0US,  a.  [L.  centum,  a  hundred, 
and  caput,  a  head.]  Having  a  hundred  heads  ; 
hundred-headed.  Smart. 

cpN-TlP'J-DOtJs,  a.  [L.  centijidiis  ;  centum,  a 
hundred,  undjindo,  to  divide.]  Divided  into  a 
hundred  parts.  Smart. 

CEN-T(-FO'LJ-Ot)S,  a.  [L.  centum,  a  hundred, 
a.n.i  folium,  a  leaf.]  Having  a  hundred  leaves  ; 
hundred-leaved.  Johnson. 

CEN'TI-GRADE,  a.  [L.  centum,  a  hundred,  and 
gradus,  a  degree.]  Divided  into  grades  or  de- 
grees by  hundredth  parts. 

The  centiirrade  ijiermometer  ]iag  100  degrees  between 
the  freezing  and  tile  boiling  points  of  water ;  the 
freezing  point  being  marked  0^  (zero),  and  eacli  degree 
being  equal  to  ]|°  of  Fahrenheit.  It  was  proposed 
by  Celsius,  of  Sweden,  in  1742  ;  and  it  has  been  adopt- 
.  ed  in  France  and  in  most  parts  of  the  north  and  mid- 
dle of  Europe.  Brande. 

CEJV'TI-OR-SmmE  ',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  centum,  a 
hundred,  and  Fr.  gramme."]  A  French  weight ; 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  gramme,  equal  to  .15434 
of  a  grain.  '  Brande. 

CEJiTTfLITRE  (s^n'te-15-tr),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
centum,  a  hundred,  and  Fr.  litre.]  A  hundredth 
part  of  a  litre,  equal  to  .61028  of  a  cubic  inch. 

C^lN-TIL'O-aUY,  «.  [L.  centum,  a  hundred,  and 
loquor,  to  speak.]  A  hundred-fold  discourse. 
"  Ptolemeus  in  his  centiloquy."     [r.]     Burton. 

CEM-TIME  (s-in'tem'),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  In  French 
money,  a'hundredth  part  of  a  franc. 

2.  A  hundredth  part  of  any  thing.        Crabb. 

C^N-TIM'^-TgR  (sen-tim'e-ter),  n.  [L.  centum,  a 
hundred,  and  Fr.  metre,  from  Gr.  iiirpov,  a 
measure.]  A  French  measure  ;  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  metre.  —  See  Centimetre.       Smart. 

CEJfTJMETRE  (sin'te-ma'tr),  31.  [Fr.]  A  French 
measure  ;  a  hundredth  part  of  a  metre ;  equal 
to  .39371,  or  nearly  tvyo-fifths,  of  an  inch,  Eng- 
lish measure. 
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CEN'TI-NfiL,  n.    See  Sentinel. 

t  C^N-TIN'O-DY,  n.  [Old  Fr.  cenfinode.']  Knot- 
grass ;  Ill'ecebrum  verticillatum.  Uotgrave. 

CEN  TJ-PED,  I  j^^  [h.  centipeda  ;  centum^  a.  hun- 
CEN'TJ-PEDE,  )  dvedy  and  pes,  pedis,  3.  ioot.'j  The 
name  of  the  myriapodous  insects,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Scolopendra  of  Linnaeus,  Brande. 
l^"  "  Biped  and  quadruped  are  spelled  in  Johnson 
without  the  final  e,  while  soUpedc,  palmipede,  plumi- 
pedey  multipcde,  and  centipede  retain  it.  The  orthog- 
raphy in  this  case  is  of  importance  to  tlie  pronuncia- 
tion J  and  therefore,  as  the  words  are  of  perfectly 
similar  original,  their  spelling  and  pronunciation 
ought  certainly  to  Ije  alike.  Biped  and  quadruped  are 
the  words  most  in  use ;  and  as  they  have  omitted  the 
final  e,  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to 
retain,  we  may  infer  that  the  silent  and  insensible 
opei'ation  of  custom  has  directed  us  to  do  the  same  by 
the  rest  of  the  words,  and  to  pronounce  the  last  sylla- 
ble short."     Walker.  —  See  MiLLlPED. 

CENT'NJ^R,  71.  [L.  centenarius,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  ;  centum,  a  hundred.]  {Metalhirgy 
&  Assaying.)  A  hundred  divided  decimally ; 
a  docimastic  hundred.  With  metallurgists  the 
centner  is  a  hundred  pounds  ;  with  assayers  it 
is  one  dram.  Buchanan. 

CEN'TO,  n. ;  pi.  cEn'to^.  [L.  cento,  from  Gr.  kIv- 
Tpwv,  patchwork.]  A  composition  or  patch- 
work formed  by  joining  verses  or  passages  from 
various  authors. 

It  ia  quilteti,  as  it  were,  out  of  Bhreds  of  divers  poets,  such 
aa  scholars  coll  a  cento.  C'amtfeii. 

CEN'TO-NI§M,  n.  The  construction  of  centos  ;  a 
selection  of  scraps  from  various  authors. Ha^^am. 

CEN'TRAL,  «.  [Jj.  cent7'alis.  —  See  Centre.]  Re- 
lating to  the  centre  ;  placed  in  the  centre ;  as, 
"  The  central  parts  of  a  thing." 

Central  forces,  (Mech.)  the  forces  which  govern  a 
body  moving  round  a  centre,  called  also  the  centripe- 
tal and  centrifugal  forces.' —  Central  eclipse,  an  eclipse 
in  which  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  coincide 
in  their  direction  from  the  observer,  as  in  total  and 
annular  eclipses. 

CEN'TRAL-i§M,  n.     1.  Centrality. 

2.  The  combination  of  several  parts  into  one 
whole.  Qu.  Rev. 

CgN-TRAL'l-Ty,  n.  State  of  being  central.  More. 

CEN-TRAL-J-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  centraliz- 
ing, or  of  reducing  to  a  centre.  Brit.  Crit. 

CEN'TRAL-IZE,  v.  a.  \i.  CENTRALIZED  ;  pp. 
CENTRALIZING,  CENTRALIZED.]  To  render  cen- 
tral J  to  bring  to  a  centre.  P.  J.  Bailey. 

CEN'TRAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  central  manner.  Dryden, 

t  CPN-TRA'TION,  n.    Tendency  to  the  centre. 

■Wliat  needs  that  numerous  closed  centration, 

Like  wasteful  sand  ytost  with  boisterous  inundation?  3/cire. 

CEN'TRE  (sSn'ter),  n.  [Gr.  Kivrpov.;  L.  centrum; 
It.  (Sf  Sp.  centro;  Fr.  centre.'] 

1.  {(xeom.)  A  point  equally  distant  from  the 
extremities  of  a  line,  from  every  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  or  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

j8®=  The  centre  of  any  plane  curve  is  a  point  in  the 
plane  of  the  curve  which  bisects  every  straight  line 
drawn  through  it  and  terminated  by  the  curve.  The 
centre  of  a  regular  polygon  is  a  point  equally  distant 
from  all  its  vertices.  The  centre  of  any  surface  is  a 
point  which  bisects  all  straight  lines  drawn  through 
it  and  terminated  by  the  surface.    Eliot. 

2.  The  middle  point  of  any  thing ;  the  mid- 
dle ;  as,  '*  The  centre  of  an  army  or  of  a  fleet." 

3.  {Arch.')  A  framework,  usually  of  timber, 
for  sustaining  an  arch  while  it  is  building ;  cen- 
tring. Weale. 

Centre  of  attraction,  or  centre  of  gravitation,  the 
point  to  which  bodies  tend  by  gravity. —  Centre  of 
gravity,  a  point  in  a  body  about  which  all  the  parts 
exactly  balance  one  another,  so  that,  if  it  be  supported, 
the  whole  body  will  be  at  rest  m  any  position  what- 
ever.— Centre  nf  gyration.  See  GYRATION. —  Centre 
of  motion,  the  point  about  which  any  body  or  system 
of  bodies  moves,  in  a  revolving  motion. —  Centre  of 
■oscillation,  that  point  in  the  line  of  suspension  of  a 
vibrating  body  or  system  of  bodies,  in  which,  if  the 
whole  weight  were  collected,  the  vibrations  would 
be  performed  in  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same 
velocity,  as  before.  —  Centre  of  percussion,  that  point 
in  a  moving  body  at  vrhich  the  impetus  of  the  body  Js 
supposed  to  be  concentrated.  Hutton. 

Syn.  — See  Middle. 

CEN'TRE  (sSn'ter),  v.  a.  \i.  centred  ;  pp.  cen- 
tring, centred.] 

1.  To  place  on  a  centre  ;  to  fix  as  on  a  centre. 


GENTRY 

One  toot  he  centred,  and  the  other  turned 

Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure,     Milton. 

2.  To  collect  to  a  point ;  to  concentrate. 

Whose  tliouglita  are  centred  on  thyself  alone.      Dryden. 

CEN'TRE  (sen'ter),  v.  u.     1.  To  be  placed  in  a 
centre  ;  to  be  central. 


As  God  in  heaven 
Is  centre,  yet  extends  to  all,  bo  thou, 
Centrum,  receiv'st  from  all  those  orbs. 

2.  To  be  concentrated. 

Our  hopes  must  centre  in  ourselves  alone. 


Millon. 


Dryden. 

CEN'TEE-BIT  (sSn'ter-bit),  n.  A  joiner's  tool  or 
instrument  for  boring  holes.  Maunder. 

t  cpN-TRE'l-TY,  n.  Force  of  attraction  towards 
the  centro. 

In  every  thing  compost, 
Each  part  of  the  essence  its  ccntreity 
Keeps  to  itself;  it  shrinks  not  to  a  nullity.  More. 

CBN'TRIC,         ;  (J      Placed  in  the  centre  ;  cen- 
c£n'TR!-CAL,  )  tral ;  middle.  Donne. 

CBN'TRI-CAL-LY,  ad.     Centrally.  Todd. 

CEN'TRI-CAL-NESS,  m.  The  quality  of  being 
central ;  a  situation  in  the  centre-  Todd. 

C^N-TRIq'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  centric 
or  central.  Jameson. 

CipN-TElP'U-GAL  [sen-trlf  u-gji,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  sSn-tre-fu'gal,  lienriclt,  Dyche],  a. 
[L.  centrum,  the  centre,  and  fugio,  to  flee  ;  It. 
1^  Sp.  centrifugo  ;  Fr.  centrifuge.] 

1.  Tending  to  fly  from  the  centre. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  the  order  of  development 
of  fhe  blossoms  in  determinate  inflorescence, 
the  terminal  and  the  upper  ones  opening  ear- 
liest, and  the  others  expanding  in  succession 
from  above,  downwards ;  noting  embryos  of 
which  the  radicle  is  turned  towards  the  sides  of 
the  fruit.  Gray. 

Centrifugal  force,  the  force  with  which  a  revolving 
body  tends  to  fly  from  tlie  centre  of  motion  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  tangent  to  the  path  the  body  describes. 

CEN'TEINE,  n.  [It.  centrina  ;  Fr.  centrine.] 
{Ich.)  The  porpoise.  Hill. 

CEN'TRiNG,  n.  {Arch.)  The  temporary  sup- 
port, chiefly  of  timber,  placed  under  a  vault  to 
sustain  it  while  it  is  building;  —  called  also 
centre.  Weale. 

C5N-TRIP'5-TAL  [seii-trip'e-tal,  S.W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.;  sen-tre-pe'tril,  Kenrick],  a.  [L. 
centrum,  the  centre,  and peto,  to  seek;  It.  cen- 
tripeta  :  Sp.  centripeto  ;  Fr.  centripHe.] 

1.  Tending  towards  the  centre. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  the  order  of  development 
of  the  blossoms  in  indeterminate  inilorescence, 
which  proceeds  regularly  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,  or  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  ; 
noting  embryos  of  which  the  radicle  is  turned 
towards  the  axis  of  the  fruit.  Gray. 

Centripetal  force,  the  force  by  which  a  body  revolv- 
ing about  a  centre,  is  drawn  towards  that  centre. 


Tendency  towards  the 
Month.  Rev. 


c:{;n-trip'5-ten-cy,  ; 

centre,     [e.] 

CEN-TRO-BAR'JC,  a.  [Gr.  Kivrpo^apm,  gravitat- 
ing towards  the  centre  ;  Kivrpov,  the  centre,  and 
fiapvs,  hea\'y.]  Noting  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
applied  to  a  method  of  measuring,  in  certain 
cases,  the  quantity  of  a  surface  or  the  contents 
of  a  solid.  Smart. 

CEN'TRO-EHIE,  n.  [Gr.  Ktvrpov,  a  sharp  point, 
and  yf/p,  the  hand.]  {Geol.)  A  species  of  fos- 
sil fisli,  belonging  to  the  genus  Cobitis.  Ogilvie. 

CBN-TRO-LIN'j;-AD,  n.  [L.  centrum,  the  centre, 
and  linea,  a  line.]  An  instrument  for  drawing 
lines  converging  towards  a  point,  though  the 
point  be  inaccessible.  Ogilvie. 

CEN-TRO-LlN'jp-AL,  a.  [L.  centrum,  a  centre, 
and  liiiea,  a  line'.]  Applied  to  lines  converging 
to  a  centre.  Nicholson. 

CEN-TRO-LIN'U-AL,  n.  An  instrument  for  draw- 
ing lines  converging  to  a  centre.        Nicholson. 

CE^r-TRO-J^b'TUS,  n.  [Gr.  kIvtoov,  a  sharp 
point,  and  I'flrot,"  the  back.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of 
fishes,  allied  to  the  gudgeons,  having  a  simple- 
spined,  very  long,  dorsal  fin.  Cvxier. 

CEN'TRY,  11.    1.  A  sentinel.  "  The  ceji^J-y's  box." 

—  See  'Sentry.  Gay. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  mould  for  an  arch.  Crabb. 
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CEREMONIOUS 


CEN'TRY-BOX,  n.  A  box  or  shelter  in  which  a 
soldier" keeps  sentry.  —  See  Sentry-box.   Ash. 

CEJV-T&M'  VIR,  n. ;  pi.  cen-tDm'  ti-rI.  [L.  cen- 
him,  a  hundred,  and  vir,  a  man.]  One  of  the 
Roman  judges  who  were  chosen  three  from 
each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  making  in  all  one 
hundred  and  five,  though  they  were  designated 
in  round  numbers  one  hundred  men.     Brande. 

cpN-TUM'VJ-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  centum- 
viri.     [e,.]        '  Ash. 

C5N"-TCfM!-V!-EATE,  n.  The  office  or  government 
of  the  centumviri,  or  of  a  hundred  men.  Qu.  Rev. 

CEJf-T&M'yi-RI,n.  pi.  [L.  See  CENTtiMViR.] 
The  hundred  and  five  judges  in  the  Roman  re- 
public. B.  Jonson. 

CEN'TII-PLE  (sen'tu-pl),  a.  [L.  centuplex ;  cen- 
tum, a  hundred,  and  plico,  to  fold ;  It.  §  Sp. 
centuplo ;  Fr.  centupU.']  Hundred-fold.  "  I 
wish  his  strength  were  centuple.^'      Massinger. 

t  CEN'TU-PLE,  )i.  a.  [Fr.  centupler.']  To  multi- 
ply a  hundred-fold.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

CJEN-TU'PLI-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  centuplicatus,  cen- 
tuple ;  Sp.  centuplicar.']  To  make  a  hundred- 
fold greater,     [u.]  Howell. 

CJJN-TtJ'RJ-AL,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  a 
century.  Ed.  Ency. 

fC^N-TU'RI-ATE,  V.  a.  {L.  centurio,  centuria- 
tus.']     To  divide  into  hundreds.  Coles. 

CBN-Ttr'RJ-A-TOR,  n.  An  historian  or  a  chro- 
nologist  who  distinguishes  time  by  centuries. 
"  The  centuriators  of  Magdeburg."         Ayliffe. 

C^N-TU'RJ-ON,  n.  [L.  centurio ;  It.  centurions  ; 
Sp.  (Sf  Fr.  centurion.']  A  Roman  military  officer 
who  commanded  a  hundred  men,  or  one  sixtieth 
part  of  a  legion.  Brande. 

CEN'TU-RiST,  n.    A  centuriator.     [u.]  Sheldon. 

CEN'TU-RY,  n.  [L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  centuria  ;  Fr.  cen- 
turic] 

1.  A  hundred,  as  of  men,  soldiers,  &c. 
I&omulus  did  divide  tlie  Romans  into  tribes,  and  the  tribes 

into  ccHiuries  or  hundreds.  Spenser. 

2.  A  period  of  a  hundred  years  ;  as,  "  The 
19th  century  of  the  Christian  era," 

CEOL— ,  n.  [A.  S.,  a  ship.]  A  prefix  in  the  names 
of  men,  signifying  a  ship  or  vessel.  Gibson. 

fCE'ORL,  ».  [A.  S.]  (Law.)  A  freeman  of  in- 
ferior rank  ;  a  husbandman.  Burrill. 

CE  'PA,  n.  [L.,  from  Celtic  cep,  a  head.  Loudon.] 
(Boi.)  The  common  onion  ;  Allium  cepa. 

C^-PEV'OE-OUS,  u..  Feeding  on  onions.  Sterling. 

CEPH-A-LAL'GIO,  a.  [Gr.  Keifiala7.YiKbs  ;  1,:  ceph- 
alalgieus.]     Relating  to  the  headache.         Ash. 

CEPH-A-LAL'p!C,  ■«.     A  remedy  for  headache. 

CEPH'A-LAL-py,  rt.  [Gr.  KeipaXalyia  ;  KCipaXr),  the 
head,  and  aXyos,  pain  ;  L.  cephalalgia ;  Fr.  ce- 
phalalgie.]     {Med.)  The  headache.  Bailey. 

CEPH-A-LAN'THI-Gm,  n.  [Gr.  KicjiaXii,  the  head, 
and  avBos,  a  flower.]  {Bot.)  The  head  or  capi- 
tate inflorescence  of  a  composite  plant.  Brande. 

OEPH-A-LAS'PIS,  n.  [Gr.  KiipaX^,  the  head,  and 
arms',  a  shield.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  fish  found  in 
the  old  red  sandstone,  the  head  of  which  is  very 
large,  and  formed  of  a  sort  of  shield  prolonged 
behind  into  two  points.  Agassiz. 

CEPH-A-LAT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  Ke<l>aX^,  the  head,  and 
TCfivu},  to  cut.]  (Anat.)  The  dissection  of  the 
head.  Craig. . 

C?-PHAL'JC  (se-ftl'ik),  a.  {Med.)  [Gr.  Kirl>a).iKSs ; 
Kiipa?.)'!,  the  head ;  L.  cephalicus  ;  Fr.  cephalique.] 
Relating  to  the  head.  Dunglison. 

ce-PHAL'IC,  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  for  any  dis- 
order of  the  head.  Crabb. 

CEPH-A-LI'TJS,  ».  [Gr.  xefaXij,  the  head.]  {Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  brain.  Brande. 

CEPH-A-LOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Kii/iaX^,  the  head, 
and  ypdfdi,  to  describe.]  {Anat.)  A  description 
of  the  head.  Dunglison. 

CfiPH-A-LOID',  a.  [Gr.  KifaXfj,  the  head,  and 
eiSos,  form.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  the 
head ;  head-shaped  ;  spherical.  Craig. 


CEPH-A-LOL'O-^Y,  n.      [Gr.  KnjiaXij  and    XSyos.] 
{Audi.)  A  treatise  on  the  head.         Dunghson. 


cs-phal'o-p6d,  ; 

lopoda. 


{Zool.)  One  of  the  Cepha- 
Brande. 


CRPH-A-hOP' O-DA,  n.pl.  [Gr.  Kt^ciX!,,  the  head, 
and  TToyy,  Troi5(if,  a  foot.]  {Zool.)  A  class  of  mol- 
lusks  having  a  circle  of  eight  or  ten  tentacles 
around  the  mouth,  as  the  cuttle-fish,  squid,  and 
nautilus.  Fan  I)er  Hoeven. 

Cp-PHAL-O-POD'IC,  a.    Cephalopodous.   Ogihie. 

CEPH-A-l6p'O-DO0S,  a.  {Zoul.)  Belonging  to 
the  Cephalopoda.  Buc/ckmd. 

CEPH'A-LO-TUS,  re.  [Gr.  KiipaX.or6s,  with  a  head ; 
KeipaXij,  the  head.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  New  Hol- 
land, remarkable  for  the  operculate  pitchers 
which  it  produces.  Lindley. 


[Gr.  KEfpaXri,  the  head.]     Hav- 
liamilton. 


CEPH'A-LOUS 
ing  a  head. 

CEPH'a-lOs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ittifaAof,  a  large- 
headed  sea-fish.]  (Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Orthagoriscus ;  the  sun-fish.    Van  Der  Hoeven. 

CE  'PBEUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kij^ffa,  husband  of 
Cassiope  and  father  of  Andromeda.]  {Astron.) 
A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
near  Cassiopea  and  Ursa  Minor.  Hind. 

CE'PHUS,  n.     1.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  Anseres  and  family  Alcidts ;  the  guil- 
lemot. Cuvier. 
2.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects 
of  the  family  Xiphydriidce.                       P.  Cyc. 

Clp-PO'LA  [se-p5'lii,  P.  Cyc. ;  se'po-Ij,  Brande],  n. 
{Ich.)  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes,  including 
the  common  riband-fish.  Brande. 

Cp-EA'CEOyS  (se-va'shus),  a.  [L.  cera,  from  Gr. 
/ciyfuSt,  wax.]     {Bot.)  Waxy ;  like  Avax.    Brande. 

C^-RA'GO,  n.  Aliment  of  bees  ;  bee-bread.  Crahb. 

C?-RAM'BYX,  re.  [Gr.  Kf()(l^/Ji>|.]  (£re<.)  A  genus 
of  long-horned,  boring  beetles.  Harris. 

C^-EAM'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Klpaftos,  potter's  earth.]  Not- 
ing the  plastic  arts  or  pottery.  Fairholt. 

CER'A-SINE,  re.  [L.  cerasus,  a  cherry-tree.] 
{CHem.)  A  gum  which  exudes  from  cherry  and 
various  other  fruit-trees,  and  swells  but  does 
not  readily  dissolve  in  cold  water.        RegnauU. 

c£e'A-SITE,  re.  1.  [L.  cerasum,  a  cherry.]  {Pal.) 
A  cherry-like  petrifaction. 

2.  [Gr.  Kipas,  a  horn.]   A  mineral  composed 
of  chloride  of  lead  and  carbonate  of  lead.  Dana. 

CE-RAS '  TE§,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ktp&arrjs ;  Kipas,  Ei 
horn.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  poisonous  serpents 
of  Africa  and  India,  characterized  by  a  horny 
process  over  each  eye  ;  the  horned  viper.  Brande. 

CER'A-St/S,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  icipaaos.]  {Bot.) 
The  genus  or  sub-genus  to  which  the  cherry  be- 
longs ;  the  cherry-tree  ;  —  so  called  from  having 
been  first  brought  from  Cerasus,  a  town  of 
Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor.  Loudon, 

CE'RATE,  re.  [Gr.  mp(DT6v ;  L.  ceratum ;  cera, 
wax ;  Fr.  cerat.]  {Med.)  A  composition  of  wax, 
oil,  lard,  &c.  Dunglison. 


CE'EAT-5D,  a.     Covered  with  wax. 


Bailey. 


CER-A-TO'm-A,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees, 
including  only  one  species,  {Ceratonia  siliqua,) 
the  fruit  of  which  is  known  as  St.  John's  bread ; 
the  algaroba,  or  carob-tree.  Loudon. 

CER'A-TEINE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  bitter  principle  of 
Iceland  moss.  Brande. 

C5-rAu'NITE,  re.  [Gr.  Kipaovds,  thunder.]  {Min.) 
The  thunder-stone.  Cleaveland. 

C5-eAU'NICS,  n.pl.  [Gr.  Kepavv6s,  thunder.]  That 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  relates  to 
the  effect  of  heat  and  electricity.  R.  Park. 

CER  'BE-RA,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  con- 
taining, among  other  poisonous  species,  that 
from  which  the  tanghin  poison  is  procured ;  — 
so  named  in  allusion  to  the  mythological  dog 
Cerberus.  P.  Cyc. 

CEE-BE'RJI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Cerberus,  the 
three-headed  dog  of  Pluto,  which  guarded  the 
gates  of  hell.  "  'Wiie  cerberean  raoTiths."  Milton. 


CER  'BE-R&S,  re.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Klpficpo;.'] 

1.  (Myth.)  The  three-headed  dog  of  Pluto, 
that  guarded  the  gates  of  hell. 

2.  (ZoOl.)  A  serpent  allied  to  the  Pythons. 

Cuvier. 

C^R-DO'NI-AN,  m.     {Eccl.  Hist.)    A  follower  of 

Cerdon,  a  heretic  of  the  second  century.  Hook. 

CEEE,  V.  a.  [L.  cera,  wax ;  Fr.  cirer,  to  wax.] 
To  wax  or  to  cover  with  wax.  Wiseman. 

CEEE,  «.  The  naked  skin  that  covers  the  base 
of  the  bill  of  some  birds,  as  of  the  hawk.  White. 

CE'R^-AL,  a.  [L.  cerealis ;  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  agriculture,  and  hence  used  for  corn  or  grain ; 
Fr.  cereale.]  Relating  to  corn  or  grain  ;  applied 
to  plants  that  produce  bread-corn,  as  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  maize,  rice,  and  millet.      Brande. 

CE-RE-A  'LI-A,  re.  ph     [L. ;  Fr.  cereales.] 

1.'  All  sorts  of  corn  of  which  bread  is  made ; 
the  edible  grains.  Front. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  cereal  grasses.  Hamilton. 

3.  {Antiq.)  Festival  games  celebrated  at 
Rome,  in  honor  of  Ceres.  Wm.  Smith. 

tCE-R5-A'U-O0s,  (J.  [L.  ce»-ca/w.]  Cereal.  "Any 
edulious  or  cerealious  grains."  Browne. 

CER'5-B£l,  re.  [L.  cerebellum,  little  brain.]  The 
posterior  part  of  the  brain  ;  the  cerebellum. 
"The  base  of  the  brain  and  cerebel.'*   Derham, 

CER-E-BEL  'LUM,  n. ;  pi.  c£r-e-bSl  'la.  {Anat.) 
The  little  brain  ;  the  posterior  of  the  medullary 
masses  which  compose  the  brain  of  vertebrate 
animals  ;  cerebel.  Bra,nde. 

CER'5-BRAL,  a.  [L.  cerebrum,  the  brain;  Fr. 
cerebral.]     Relating  to  the  brain.       Dunglison. 

CER-5-BRA'TION,  re.  Exercise  or  action  of  the 
brain.  New  Mmithly  Mag. 

CEE'5-BRIC,  a.  [L.  cereiriiOT,  the  brain.]  {Chem.) 
Noting  a  fatty  acid  which  contains  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus,  and  forms  one  of  the  constituents 
of  the  brain.  Miller. 

CER-?-BR5P'A-THY,  re.  [L.  cerebrum,  the  brain, 
and  Gr.  ^66os,  suffering.]  Nervousness  from 
over-action  of  the  brain. 

Journ.  of  Psychol.  Med.  and  Mental  Pathol. 

CER-5-BROSE',  a.  [L.  cerebrostis.]  Brainsick ; 
passionate ;  mad ;  wilful,     [r.]  Scott. 

CER'E-BRtjM,n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  brain  ;  par- 
ticularly the  upper  portion  of  the  brain,  or  the 
front  of  the  brain  as  distinguished  from  the  cer- 
ebellum and  the  medulla  oblongata.   Dunglison. 

CERE'— CLOtH,  re.  Cloth  smeared  with  wax  or 
with  bitumen.  Bacon. 

CERE'M^NT,  re.  [L.  cera,  wax.]  Cere-cloth  an- 
ciently used  in  embalming. 

But  tell 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  liearsed  in  earth, 
Have  burst  their  ceremcriU.  Sliak. 

CEE-5-MO'NJ-AL,  a.  1.  Relating  to  ceremony, 
—  particularly  to  religious  ceremonies  ;  ritual. 

Christ  did  talce  away  that  ceremonial  worship  that  was 
among  the  Jews.  Stillinyfieet. 

2.  f  Formal ;  stately ;  ceremonious.  "  Cere- 
monial in  his  outward  comportment."   Sandys. 

CER-E-MO'NI-AL,  re.     [Fr.  ceremonial.] 

1.  Outward  form ;    external  rite ;  prescribed 

formality. 

The  only  condition  that  would  make  it  prudent  for  the 
clergy  to  alter  the  ceremonial.  Swift. 

2.  The  order  for  the  rites  and  forms  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  Romish  church,  or  a  book  con- 
taining a  statement  of  them.  Smart. 

Ci3R-5-MO'NI-AL-I§M,  re.  Adherence  to  cere- 
mony,    [r.]  '  West,  Rev. 

CER-5-M0'NI-,^L-LY,  ad.  As  regards  rites  or 
ceremonies.  ' "  Persons  clean  or  unclean  cere- 
monially."  Goodwin. 

CER-Fj-MO'NI-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ceremonial.    '  Johnson. 

CfiR-^;-M6'NI-0US,  a.     [L.  ceremoniosus.]" 

1.  Consisting  of  outward  forms  or  rites ;  cer- 
emonial.    "  The  ceremonious  part  of  worship." 

South. 

2.  Scrupulously  observant  of  outward  rites  or 
prescriptive  formalities. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  !,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  PALL  ;   utm,  HER; 
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You  are  too  senscleas  obstinate,  my  lord, 

Too  ceremOTii'ojtf  and  traditional.  ShaX'. 

3.  Punctilious  in  regard  to  the  rules  of  ci- 
vility ;  formally  respectful. 

Tlie  old  caitiff  "was  grown  so  cereiiirmious,  ae  he  would 
needs  accompany  me  some  miles  in  my  way.  Sidney. 

Syu.—  See  Formal. 

CER-jp-MO'Nj-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  ceremonious 
manner ;  formally. 

CER-?-MO'NI-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing ceremonious ;  great  formality.        Johnson. 

CfiR'¥-MO-NY,  n.  [L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  ceremonia ;  Fr. 
ceremonie.'] ' 

1.  A  religious  rite  or  observance ;  solemnity. 
Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremomea  there  partake.  Spenser. 

2.  An  external  form  of  state  or  of  civility. 

What  art  thou,  thou  idol  Ceremoni/? 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form  ?     S/tak. 

As  ceremony  is  the  invention  of  wise  men  to  keep  fools  at 

a  distance,  so  good  breeding  is  an  expedient  to  make  fools 

and  wise  men  equals.  Steele. 

CE-R5-CP'S1S,  n.  [Gr.  xrifdi,  wax,  and  Si^is,  ap- 
pearance.] {Omith.)  The  generic  name  of  an 
Australian  goose,  characterized  by  a  green  cere- 
like  membrane  covering  the  upper  parts  of  the 
base  of  the  bill.  Brande. 

CE'R(;-OUa,  a.  [L.  cereus.']  "Waxen  ;  like  wax. 
"  [The  bee]  goes  into  his  cereous  tnhles."  Gaytoii. 

CE'RE^,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Myth.)  The  goddess  of 
corn  or  of  agriculture.  Brande. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  or  small  planet,  dis- 
covered by  Piazzi  in  1801.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

CER-E-vi"^I-4  (sSr-e-vizh'e-?,  93),  n.  [L.,  beer.'] 
A  species  of  ale  or  barley  wine;  malt  liquor; 
beer  and  ale.  Hamilton,. 

CERF,  n.    A  boor.  —  See  Sekp. 

CE'RIC,  a.  [L.  cera,  wax.]  (Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  produced  by  the  action  of  the  fixed  alkalies 
on  wax.  Ogilvie. 

CJg-RIL'LA,  n.    See  Cedilla. 

CE'RJNE,  n.     [L.  cera,  wax.]     1.  (Chem.)  A  sub- 
stance which  forms  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of 
bees-wax.     It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Ure. 
2.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  cerium.  P.  Cyc. 

C^-RIN'THJ-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the 
>  followers  of  Cerinthus,  a  heretic  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, who  embraced  and  disseminated  certain 
views  of  the  Gnostics.  Buck. 

CE'RITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  oxide  of  cerium ; 
silicate  of  cerium.  Dana. 

CB'Rl-tJM,  n.  [From  the  planet  Ceres.']  {Min.) 
A  grayish-white  metal,  discovered  in  cerite  by 
Hisinger  and  Berzelius  in  1803.  Brande. 

CER'NOyS,  u.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Ceknuous.  Ogilvie. 

CER'NU-OUS,  a.  [L.  cernuus,  with  the 
face  towards  the  earth.]  {Bot.)  Droop- 
ing; nodding;  pendulous.        P.  Cyc. 

CER-O-GRAPH'JC,         ;  a.  Pertaining  to 
CER-p-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  cerography. 

cp-ROG'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in,  or 
who  practises,  cerography.  Ogilvie. 

C^-ROg'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  /tijjxis,  wax,  and  ypai^ai, 
to  write.] 

1.  The  art  of  writing  in  wax.  Scott. 

2.  A  writing  on  wax.  Clarke. 

CE-RO  'MA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KJjpfiiiAa,  wax-salve  ; 
uripds,  wax.]  (Ancient  Arch.)  The  apartment 
in  a  bath  or  gymnasium  in  which  persons  an- 
ointed themselves  with  wax  and  oil.  Buchanan. 

CER'Q-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  t^pdt,  wax,  and  fiavnia, 
divination.]  Divination  by  melted  wax.    Crabb. 

CP-r66n',  n.  A  bale  or  packaae  made  of  skin, 
&c. ;  a  seron  or  seroon.  —  See  ^es.os. Simmonds. 

CE-RO-PLAS'TJC, 
wax. 


Modelled  like  figures  in 
'  P.  Cyc. 

CE-Ep-PLAS'TJC,  n.  [Gr.  K^p6s,  wax,  and  irAair- 
TiKis,  relating  to  the  art  of  the  modeller  or  the 
carver.]     The  art  of  modelling  in  wax.  Brande. 

CfiB'O-SINE,  n.  [Gr.  Kvfis,  wax;  L.  cera.']  A 
wax-like  substance  produced  on  the  surface  of 
certain   species   of  sugar-cane.  Craig. 


CER'RUS,  or  CER  'RIS,  n. 
ter-oak. 


Drydcn. 


t  OE'ROTE,  n.    Same  as  Cerate. 

C5-R6x'Y-LdN,  n.  [Gr.  Kvpii,  wax,  and  ^vXis, 
juice.]  (Bot.)  The  wax  palm  of  South  America  ; 
Ceroxylon  andicola.  P.  Cyc. 

CER'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  cerris,  the  wild  oak.]  Relat- 
ing to  the  bitter-oak.  Chaucer. 

[L.]    (Bot.)  The  bit- 

F.  Thynne. 

CER'TAJN  (ser'tin),  a.       [Sans,  kri  ;    Gr.  Kfivin, 

to  separate ;  L.  certus ;  cerno,  cretus  or  certus, 

to  distinguish ;  It.  certo ;  Sp.  cierto  ;  Fr.  certain.] 

1.  Sure ;   indubitable  ;  unquestionable  ;  not 

doubtful. 

Those  things  are  certain,  among  men,  which  cannot  be 
denied  without  obstinacy  and  folly.  Tillotson, 

2.  Undoubting;  assured;  —  with  of.  "This 
the  mind  is  equally  certain  of."  Locke. 

3.  Unfailing ;  infallible  ;  as,  "  The  medicine 
is  a  ceHain  remedy  for  the  disease." 

4.  Always  existing;  constant;  not  casual. 

Virtue  that  directs  our  ways 

Through  certain  dangers  to  uncertain  praise, 

5.  Settled;  stated;  fixed. 
Who  calls  the  council  states  a  certain  day.  Pope. 

6.  One,  or  some; — in  an  indefinite  sense. 
And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in 

two  mites.  Mark  xii.  i'l. 

And  I,  Daniel,  was  sick  certain  days.  Dan.  viii.  27. 

^c^  In  the  last  sense,  it  is  sometimes  used  sub- 
stantively. 

There  arose  certain,  and  bare  ialse  witness  against  him. 

Mark  xiv.  57. 

As  certam  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said.   Acts  xvii.  28. 

Syn.  —  Certain  is  opposed  to  dubious ;  sure  to  wa- 
vering. That  is  certain  which  results  from  inferences 
of  reason  ;  that  is  sure  which  results  from  the  laws 
of  nature.  Certain  and  sure  relate  to  a  person's  con- 
victions ;  secure,  to  his  interests  or  condition  ;  certain 
from  actual  knowledge  ;  sure  from  reliance  on  others  ; 
secure  when  free  from  danger.  A  certain  or  indubita- 
ble fact ;  a  sure  or  s^fe  guide  ;  an  unquestionable  state- 
ment ;  an  infallible  remedy  ;  a  true  story ;  a  real  case  ; 
an  unfailing  circumstance ;  a  constant  attendant ;  a 
regular  course.  —  See  Sure. 

f  CER'TAJN  (ser'tjn),  n.  A  quantity ;  a  part. 
"A  certain  of  gold."  Chaucer. 

CER'TAIN-LY  (ser'tjn-le),  ad.     1.  Without  ques- 
tion ;  without  doubt ;  indubitably  ;  surely. 
2.  Without  fail ;  as,  "  I  will  certainly  do  it." 

CEE'TAJN-NESS  (ser'tjn-n6s),  n.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  certain ;  certainty.  Johnson. 

CER'TAIN-TY  (ser'tjn-te),  n.  1.  State  of  being 
certain  ;  exemption  from  doubt ;  as,  "  Mathe- 
matical problems  may  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty." 

2.  Exemption  from  failure  ;  as,  "  The  c&r~ 
tainty  of  an  event." 

3.  Real  state ;  fact ;  truth. 
That  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those  things 

wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed.  Zuke  i.  i. 

t  CER'TE§,  ad.    Certainly  ;  in  truth.  Shak. 

CER'THJ-A,  n.  [Gr.  icipBios.]  (Omith.)  A  genus 
of  birds  *;  the  creeper.  Yarrell. 

CER '  TH  1-D.m,  n.  pi.  (  Omith.)  A  family  of  tenui- 
rostral  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  including 
the  sub-families  Furnarince,  Synallaxince,  Den- 
dro~colaptince,  Certhintp,  Sitiince,  OrthonycintB. 


Gray. 


Certhia  femiliaris. 


and  Menurince ;  creepers. 

CER-THi'JVM,  n.  pi.  (Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family  of  ten- 
uirostral  birds,  of  the  order 
Passeres  and  family  Certhi- 
dm ;  creepers.  Gray. 

05R-TIF'!-CATE,  n.     [It.  certificato;  Fr.  certifi- 
cat.  —  See  Certify.] 

1.  (Law.)  A  voucher  or  testimony  of  certain 
facts  stated  in  writing  and  legally  authenti- 
cated ;  as,  "  A  certificate  of  stock  in  a  bank." 

2.  Any  attestation  made  in  writing  on  the 
responsibility  of  a  person's  signature ;  a  testi- 
monial. 

I  can  bring  certificates  that  I  behave  myself  soberly  before 
company.  Addiscm. 

C^R-TIF'I-CATE,  V.  a.    To  give  a  certificate  to, 
as  to  one  who  has  passed  an  examination.  Todd. 

CEE-TJ-FI-CA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  certifying. 

CER'Tj-FlED  (ser'te-fld),  p.  a'.  Attested ;  authen- 
ticated ;  as,  "  A  document  duly  certified." 


Wiseman.    (.'ER'TJ-FI-^R,  «.  One  who  certifies  ;  an  assurer. 

CER'TJ-FY,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  certifieo  ;  L.  certus, 
certain,  and  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  certijlcare ;  Sp. 
certificar ;    Fr.  certifier.]     [i.  certieied  ;  pp. 

CERTIFYING,  CERTIFIED.] 

1.  To  give  certain  information  to ;  to  assure. 

Ihe  English  ambassadors  returned  from  Maximilian,  and 
certified  the  king  that  he  was  not  to  expect  any  aid.    Bacon. 

2.  To  give  certainty  to ;  to  attest;  as,  "To 
certify  a  statement." 

CER'TJ-FY-IJMG,^.  a.  1.  Giving  certain  informa- 
tion to  ;  making  certain. 

2.  Giving  certainty  to  ;  attesting. 

CER-TI-O-RA'RI  (ser-she-o-ra'ri),  n.  [L.,  to  be 
informed.]  (Law.)  A  writ  issuing  out  of  a 
superior  court  to  the  officers  of  an  inferior  one, 
commanding  them  to  certify  or  return  the  rec- 
ords of  a  cause  depending  before  them,  to  the 
end  that  the  party  may  have  more  sure  and 
speedy  justice.  Cowell. 

CER'TI-TUDE,  n.  [Low  L.  certitudo ;  L.  certus, 
certain  ;  Fr.  certitude.  —  See  Certain.]  Free- 
dom from  doubt ;  certainty.  Dry  den. 

t  CEE'tJLE,  u,.    [L.  coeruleus.]    Cerulean.   Dyer. 

C5-R(!J'L?-AN,  a.     Of  the  color  of  the  sky ;  blue. 

t  Cip-RfJ'LJ-OUS,  a.  [L.  ceruleus ;  It.  §  Sp.  ceru- 
leo.]     Blue ;  cerulean.  Boyle. 

CfiR-y-LlF'IC,  a.  [L.  ceruleus,  blue,  and  facio, 
to  make.]     Producing  a  blue  color.  G}-ew. 

CE-RtJ'M^N,  7t.  [L.  cera,  wax;  Fr.  cerumen.] 
The  wax  in  the  ear.  Dunglison. 

Cf-RO'MI-NOUS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
cerumen;  waxy.  Dunglison. 

CE'rOsE  [se'riis,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  ;  ae'tas,  Sm. ; 
ser'us,  S.'Wb.],  n.  [L.  §  It.  cerussa;  Sp.  ce- 
rusa ;  Fr.  ceruse.]  White  lead  or  carbonate  of 
lead,  used  as  the  basis  of  white  oil-paint.     JJre. 

CE'EtJSED  (se'riist),  a.  Washed  with  white  lead. 
"  Your  new  cerused  face."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

CER  VELAS  (sSr've-li),  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  sau- 
sage ;  —  called  in  England  saveloys.  Merle. 

CiSR'Vf-LAT,  «.  (Mus.)  A  short  wind  instru- 
ment, resembling  a  bassoon  in  tone.      Warren. 

CER'VJ-CAL  [ser've-k»l,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wb.;  ser-vi'k^il,  Entick],  a.  {L.  cervical;  cer- 
vix, the  neck.]  Belonging  to  the  jiQC^A..  Dunglison. 

CER'VINE,  a.  [L.  cercinus  ;  cervus,  a  stag ;  It.  iSf 
Sp.  cervino.]  Belonging  to  a  stag  or  deer.  Ash. 

CER '  vix,  n.     [L.]    The  neck.  Dunglison. 

CER '  VUS,  n.  [L.,  a  deer.]  -(ZoBl.)  A  genus  of 
animals ;  the  stag  ;  the  deer.  Brande. 

C?-§A'R5-AN,  a.  [From  Casar ;  Fr.  cisarien.'] 
(Surg.)  looting  the  operation  of  cutting  a  child 
out  of  the  womb ;  — written  also  ctEsarean. 

j8®=  "  This  operation  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
practised  upon  the  mother,  at  the  birth  of  Julius  Cbb- 
sar,  who  from  this  circumstance  derived  his  surname. 
Primusque  Ctzsar  a  ceeso  matrjs  utero  dictus."  Palmer. 

Cfi'§I-OUS  (ss'zhe-iis,  93),  u.  (Bot.)  Of  a  bluish- 
gray  color.  Smart, 

CES-PI-TI"TIOVS  (-tlsh'us),  a.  [L.  cespes,  cespi- 
tis,  turf.]  Made  of  turfs.  "  Cespititious  ram- 
parts." Gough. 


Turfy  ; 


consisting  of  turf. 

S?nart. 


CES'PI-TOSE,  >  „_ 
CES'Pf-TOUS,  ' 

t  CESS,  n.      1.  A  rate  or  tax  ;  —  a  corruption  of 

assess  or  of  cense. 

The  like  cess  is  charged  upon  the  country  for  victualling 
the  soldiers.  Spenser. 

2.  [Pr.  sans  cesse,  immoderately,  excessively. 
Cotgrave.]    Bound;  measure. 

The  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess.  Shak. 

t  CESS,  V.  a.    To  rate ;  to  assess.   "  We  may  cess 
the  said  rent."  Spenser. 

fCESS,  «.  ».    [L.  cesso,  to  cease  from.]    To  omit 
a  legal  duty.  Johnson. 

CjpS-SA'TION  (ses-sa'shun),  n.     [L.  cessatio  ;  Fr. 
cessation.] 

1.  The  act  of  ceasing  or  stopping  ;  a  stop  ;  a 
rest ;  intermission.  • 
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_  The  riBing  of  a  Parliament  is  a  kind  of  cessation  from  pol- 
■'"^s.  Addison. 

2.  A  pause  of  hostility  ;  an  armistice  ;  a  truce. 
I  was  entreated  to  got  some  respite  by  a  cessation.  K.Charles. 

Syn.  —  Cessation,  of  hostilities;  stop  on  a  jour- 
ney ;  rest  from  labor  ;  intermission  of  a  public  per 
forniance.  Tlie  rain  ceases  ^  a  man  or  a  car  stops 
running  ;  a  laborer  rests  from  toil ;  a  fever  inteTmtts. 

CES-SA'V(T,n.  [h.,  he  has  ceased.]  (Enff.  Laio.) 
An  obsolete  writ,  lying  against  a  man  who  held 
lands  by  rent  or  other  services,  and  neglected 
or  ceased  for  two  years  together  to  perform 
such  services.  Cowell. 

CES'SfiR,  n.  [L.  cesso,  to  cease.]  (Law.)  A  dis- 
continuance ;  a  neglect.  Blackstone. 

CES-SI-BlL't-TY,  n.  [L.  cedo,  cessus,  to  yield.] 
The  quality  of  giving  way  or  yielding.      uigby. 

CfiS'Sl-BLB,  a.  [Fr.]  Yielding;  easy  to  give 
way.  "If  the  parts  of  a  strucken  body  be  so 
easily  cessible."    [e,.]  Digby. 

CES'SI-o  BO-JfO'RVM.  ]!•.,  a  cession  of  goods.'] 
(Laiv.)  The  surrender  of  an  insolvent's  estate 
and  effects  to  his  creditors.  Burrill. 

CES'SION  (sesh'un,  92),  n.  [L.  c$ssio  ;  Fr.  cession.] 

1.  t  The  act  of  giving  way  or  yielding. 

If  there  be  a  mere  yielding  or  cession  [in  a  body  strucli],  it 
produceth  no  sound.  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  ceding  to  another ;  surrender. 

Would  secure  the  best  peace  they  can  with  France  by  a 
cession  of  Flanders.  Temple. 

3.  (Bed.  Law.)  The  manner  of  vacating  a 
benefice  by  tacit  resignation,  or  without  formal- 
ity. This  takes  place  when  a  clergyman,  on 
being  made  a  bishop,  or  upon  taking  another 
benefice  for  which  he  is  not  qualified  by  dispen- 
sation, thereby  yields  up  his  former  living.  Eden. 

CES'SrON-A-RV  (sesh'un-ii-re),  It.  1.  Giving  up  ; 
yielding. 

2.  {Law.)  !N'oting  a  bankrupt  who  has  deliv- 
ered up  all  his  effects.  Martin. 

tCESS'iUgNT,  n.  An  assessment  or  tax.  Johnson. 

CESS'OR,  ».     [L.  cesso,  to  cease.] 

1.  (Law.)  One  who  ceases  or  neglects  so 
long  to  perform  a  duty  as  to  incur  the  danger 
of  law.  Cowell. 

2.  t  A  taxer.  —  See  Cess.  Spenser. 

CESS'POOL,  n.  A  reservoir  or  pit  in  a  drain,  to 
receive  sediment,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
noxious  effluvia  :  —  written  also  sesspool.  Smart. 

CEST,  re.  [Gr.  /tfcri!,- ;  L.  cestus.]  The  girdle  of 
a  lady.  —  See  Cestus.  Collins. 

CES-TC)l'D5-AN,  n.  [Gr.  Kiardi,  a  girdle,  and 
fHof,  form.] '   (Ent.)  The  tape-worm.       Smart. 

C^S-TRA'CtON  (66),  n.  [Gr.  Ktarfam;,  or  Ktorpeiis, 
a  sea-fish.]    (Ich.)  A  genus  of  sharks.  Brande. 

CBS  TRI-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Cheshire  in 
England.  Earnshaw. 

CES'TUS,n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  KfoTiif.]     (Antiq.) 

1.  A  girdle  or  belt ;  —  especially  the  girdle  of 
Venus.  Addison. 

2.  A  kind  of  glove  or  gauntlet 
which  boxers  fastened  on  their 
hands  by  means  of  thongs,  to  ren- 
der their  blows  more  powerful. 

Fairholt. 

CESTUV  QUE  TRUST.  ["A  barbarous  Norman 
Law  Frenbh  phrase."  Story.]  [Law.)  The 
real  owner  of  lands  or  tenements  held  in  trust, 
as  distinguished  from  the  trustee  :  —  written 
also  cestui.  Burrill. 

CESTUY  QUE  USE.  [Norman  Fr.]  (Law.)  Ho 
to  whose  use  another  is  enfeoffed  of  lands  or 
tenements.  Burrill. 

CESTUV  QUE  VIE.  [Norman  Fr.]  (Law.)  He 
during  whose  life  lands  or  tenements  are  grant- 
ed. Burrill. 

C5-§U'EA,  re.     CiEsura.  —  See  C^BSUEA.     Smart. 

+  CE'§URE  (se'zhur,  93),  m.    Caesura.     B.  Jonson. 

CIE-TA'OP-A  (se-ta'she-j,  66),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Krjro; ;  L. 
cete,  cetus,  a  large  sea-animal.]  (Zool.)  A  genus 
of  vertebrated  mammiferous  animals  inhabit- 
ing the  sea,  as  whales,  dolphins,  and  narwhals. 
—  See  Cetacean.  Lyell. 


Cp-TA'CEAN  (se-ta'8hjn,66),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
cetacea  or  whales.  /".  Cyc. 

Cf-TA'CEAN,  re.  (Zoijl.)  A  cetaceous  animal; 
one  of  the  order  of  cetacea,  or  mammals  living 
in  the  sea,  and  shaped  like  fishes,  but  breathing 
air,  and  having  warm  blood  ;  the  whale.  Brande. 

Cjp-TA'CEOi:S  (se-ta's!ius,  66),  a.  [Fr.  cetace.] 
Relating  to  the  cetacea,  or  whale  kind.  Browne. 

CET'5-RA£)H  (sSt'e-rak),  n.  [Ar.  iS,  Pers.  chethe- 
rak ;  Fr.  ceterac]     (Bot.)  A  genus  of  ferns. 

Loudon. 

CE'TINE,  re.  [Gr.  Kfiroi ;  L.  cetus,  the  whale  or 
other  sea-monster  ;  Vx.  cetine.]  (Chem.)  The 
crystallizable  part  of  spermaceti.  Brande. 

CE-TO-LO^'I-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
cetology.  Knowles'. 

Cfi-TOL'O-jrlST,  re.  One  versed  in  cetology.  Craig. 

C5-T0L'0-(?Y,  re.  [Gr.  Kriras,  the  whale,  and  ;.<iyof, 
a  discourse.']  The  natural  history  of  the  cetacea 
or  animals  of  the  whale  kind.  Crabb. 

CE-Tp-sAu'RI-AN,  n.  [Gr.  Kijro;,  a  whale,  and 
iraijpof,  a  lizard.  (Zool.)  One  of  a  family  of 
animals  including  the  extinct  genera  Ichthyo- 
saurus and  Plesiosaurus  ;  —  a  name  proposed 
by  Mailer.  Craig. 

CE'TUS,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  K^rot,  a  whale.] 
(Astron.)  A  large  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  remarkable  for  containing  a  star 
which  is  bright  and  faint  by  turns.  Hutton. 

CEV-A-DIL'LA,  or  CEB-A-DlL'LA,  re.  [Sp.  ccba- 
dilla.]  (Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  seeds  of  com- 
merce, mostly  obtained  from  Asagrcea  officina- 
lis, an  alpine  Mexican  plant ;  —  formerly  used 
in  medicine,  but  now  chiefiy  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  veratria.  Lindley. 

CEV'LAN-!TE,  re.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  spinel, 
chiefly  composed  of  alumina,  magnesia,  and 
oxide  of  iron,  and  occurring  as  rolled  pebbles 
or  small  crystals,  of  a  dark  blue  or  a  black 
color ;  —  so  called  because  first  found  in  the 
channels  of  the  rivers  of  Ceylon.  Dana. 


CEY-L0N-E§E',  re.  sing.  &  j 
or  natives  of  Ceylon. 


(Geog.)  A  native 
P.  Cyc. 


lljeilAB'A-SIg,  or  (JHAB'A-SI?  [lab'^-se,  CI.; 
sUab'^-se,  Sin. ;  chab'fi-se,  K.],  re,  [Fr.,  from 
Gr.  ;^(i/3Q^(of,  a  kind  of  stone.]  (Min.)  A  white 
or  flesh-red  mineral,  chiefly  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  water  ;  a  variety  of  zeolite. 

Dana. 

II  jCHAB'A-SITE,  re.  (Min.)  Chabasie.  Cleaveland. 

CHABLE.au  (s\\i.h-\a'),n.  [Fr.]  (Naut.)  A  rope 
to  draw  craft  up  a  river  ;  a  tow-line.         Crabb. 

CHMBLIS  (sh&b-le'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  white  French 
wine,  manufactured  in  the  environs  of  a  town 
of  this  name  in  Burgundy.  W.  Ency. 

CHACK,  V.  re.  To  beat  upon  the  hand,  as  a  horse 
that  does  not  hold  his  head  steady,  but  tosses 
up  his  nose.  Far?n.  Ency. 

CHA-CONE',  re.  [It.  ciaconna  ;  Sp.  chacona  ;  Fr. 
chaconne.]  (Mus.)  A  kind  of  dance  of  Arabian 
origin,  in  three-four  measure,  resenrbling  a 
saraband.  Dwight. 

CHAD  (sh&d),  re.     A  fish.  —  See  Shad.        Carew. 

eHjE'TO-DON,  re.  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  ^Squatnmipennes,  abounding  in  hot  cli- 
mates, agd  adorned  with  beautiful  colors.  P.  Cyc. 

CHAFE,  V.  a.  [L.  calefacio,  to  make  warm ;  caleo, 
to  be  warm,  and  facio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  'chaujf'er, 
to  warm.]  [i.  chafed  ;  pjp.  chafing,  chafed.] 

1.  To  excite  to  warmth  or  sensibility  by  fric- 
tion, as  the  skin  ;  to  rub. 

They  fell  to  ruh  and  chafe  him,  till  they  brought  him  to 
recover  breath  and  warmth.  Sidney. 

2.  To  make  angry  ;   to  irritate  ;  to  vex  ;  to 
gall ;  to  fret. 

Her  intercession  chafed  him  so, 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her.  ShoA: 

3.  To  wear  by  rubbing ;  as,  *'  To  chafe  a  rope." 

CHAPE,  V.  re.    1.  To  rage  ;  to  be  angry. 

How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  chafe.  Pope. 
2.  To  be  rubbed  or.  fretted. 


The  troubled  Tiber  chafinn  with  liia  shores.        Shtih. 

The  murmuring  surfic 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes.    'Shak. 

CHAFE,  re.    A  heat ;  a  rage  ;  fret ;  passion. 

Sir  Thomas  More  so  crossed  a  purpose  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey's,  that  the  cardinal,  in  a  chafe,  sent  for  him  to  White- 
hall. Camden. 

CHAP'^N,  re.    A  vessel ;  a  dish;  a  bowl.  Baker. 

CHAF'ER,  re.     1.  One  who  chafes. 

2.  [A.  S.  ceafor.]    A  yellow  beetle.  Warton. 

CHAP'5-Ey,  re.  (Iron  Mamfacture.)  A  sort  of 
forge  in  which  iron  is  exposed  to  a  weldin" 
heat.  Crabb. 

CHAFE'-WAX,  re.  An  ofiicer  of  the  English  lord- 
chancellor,  who  prepares  the  wax  for  sealing 
writs.  Harris. 

CHAfF,  re.     [A.  S.  ceaf;  Dut.  kqf;  Ger.  /caf.] 

1.  The  husks  of  grain,  bread,  corn,  or  grasses. 
Let  them  be  as  c7ia#  before  the  wind.  Fs.  xxxv.  5. 

2.  Worthless  matter ;  refuse.  "  The  dirt  and 
chaff  of  nature."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

3.  Cut  hay  and  straw  for  feeding  cattle. 

Farm.  Ency. 

CHAfF'-CUT-TPR,  re.  A  machine  for.  cutting 
hay,  straw,  &c.,  so  as  to  form  chaff.  Crabb. 

CHAFF'— EN-^INE,  re.  A  machine  for  preparing 
chaff  from  hay  and  straw.  Farm.  Eiicy. 

ChAf'F^R,  v.  re.  [Goth,  kaupon  ;  A.  S.  ceapian  ; 
Dut.  koopen ;  Ger.  kaufen.]  [i.  chaffered  ; 
pp.  CHAFFEKING,  CHAFFERED.]  To  treat  about 
a  bargain  ;  to  bargain  ;  to  haggle. 

To  chaffer  for  preferments  with  his  gold.  DrpiTen. 

CHAF'F^R,  v.  a.      1.  To  buy.      "  He   cUaffered 

chairs."  Spenser. 

2.  To  exchange.    "  Chaffer  words."  Spenser. 

tCHAF'F^R,  re.     Wares;  merchandise.    Skelton. 

CHAf'FEE-ER,  re.    One  who  chaffers. 

CHAp'P(:R-ING,  p.  a.  Treating  about  a  bargain  ; 
bargaining;  haggling. 

CHAF'Ff  R-tNG,  re.  The  act  of  trading  or  bar- 
gaining. Bp.  Hall. 

tCHAF'F^RN,  re.  [Fr.  chauffer,  to  heat.]  A 
vessel  for  heating  water.  Johnson. 

f  CHAF'Fip-RY,  re.    Bargaining;  traffic.  Spensei\ 

CHAF'FlNCH,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  said  to  like 
chaff,  and  admired  for  its  song ;  the  Fringilla 
ccelebs  of  Linnaeus.  Phillips. 

ChAFF'L^SS,  a.     Without  chaff.  Shak. 

CHAfF'-WEBD,  re.  (Bot.)  A  small  weed  ;  bastard- 
pimpernel  ;  Centunculus  minimus  ;  —  a  name 
sometimes  applied  also  to  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Gnaphalium  ;  a  species  of  everlasting  ;  cud- 
weed. Ogilvie. 

ChAf'FY,  a.  1.  Full  of  chaff  or  like  chaff. 
"  Straws  light  and  chaffy."  Broione. 

2.  Worthless.  "A  chaffy  lord."  Beau.  § 
Fl.     "  A  chaffy  opinion."  Glanville. 

3.  (Bot.)  Bearing  processes  resembling  chaff. 

Loudon. 
CHAf'JNG,  re.    Act  of  rubbing ;  irritation.    South. 

CHAf'ING-DISH,  re.  A  grate  or  utensil  for  warm- 
ing meat  by  means  of  charcoal  or  a  spirit-lamp. 

Bacon. 

CHAF'JNG-GEAR,  re.  (Naut.)  The  stuff  put  upon 
rigging  and  spars  to  prevent  their  chafing.  Dana, 

9H  A-GEEEN',  re.  [Fr.  chagrin,  from  Turk,  sagri.] 
A  dried  animal  skin,  made  rough  by  pressing 
seeds  into  it  when  wet ;  —  written  nrore  properly 
shagreen.  —  See  Shagreen.  Crabb. 

II  (?HA-GRiN'  [shj-gren',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  C. ; 
sliii-grin',  Wb.],  re.  [Fr.  chagrin.]  Mortifica- 
tion ;  ill-humor;  vexation. 

I  grieve  with  the  old  for  so  many  inconveniences  and 
chagrins.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Mortification. 
IICH.^-GRIN'    (sh?-giSn'),  V.  a.     [Fv.  chagriner.] 

\i.  CHAGRINED  ;  pp.  CHAGRININO,  CUAGRINF.D.J 

To  mortify  ;  to  vex ;  to  put  out  of  temper. 

01  trifling  head  and  fickle  heart, 

Chagrined  at  whatsoe'er  thou  art.  "  arwn. 

t  CHA-GRIN',  u..    Fretful ;  morose.        Congreve. 
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CHAIN,  n.  [L.  §  It.  catena;  Sp.  cculena  ;  Fr. 
chahie.'] 

1.  A  series  of  connected  links  or  rings ;  as, 
"  An  iron  chain  *' ;  "A  gold  chain." 

2.  That  which  restrains  or  binds  ;  a  manacle  ; 
a  fetter  ;  a  bond. 

Because  that  for  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am  bound  with  this 
chain.  Acts  xxviii.  20. 

3.  A  connected  series ;  an  orderly  succes- 
sion ;  as,  "  A  chain  of  reasoning  "  ;  *'  A  chain 
of  mountains." 

4.  {Surveying.)  A  lineal  measure,  4  rods,  or 
66  feet,  long,  and  divided  into  100  links  of  7.92 
inches  each;  —  sometimes  called  Gtmter's  chain: 
—  also  a  lineal  measure  of  100  feet.        liutton. 

5.  {Naut  )  pi.  Strong  links  or  doubled  bars 
of  iron  bolted  to  a  shixj's  side  at  one  end,  and 
fitted  to  the  dead-eyes  in  the  channels  at  the 
other,  to  receive  the  shrouds  .  —  also  used  fa- 
miliarly for  the  channels.  Dana, 

CHAIN,    V.   a.       \i.   CHAINED  ;    pp.    chaining, 

CHAINED.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  chain ;  to  confine. 

The  mariners  he  chained  in  his  own  galleys.  KnoUns. 

2.  To  enslave. 

The  monarch  was  adored,  the  people  chained.       i'Hor, 

3.  To  obstruct  by  a  chain,  as  a  passage. 

The  admiral,  seeing  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  chained,  durst 
not  attempt  to  enter.  Knolles. 

4.  To  unite  firmly.  Shak. 
CHAIN'-BOAT,   n.     {Naut.)  A  large  boat  fitted 

with  a  davit,  and  used  for  getting  up  mooring 
chains,  anchors,  &c.  Buchanan. 

CHAIN'-BOLTS,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Bolts  to  fasten 
chain-plates  to  a  vessel's  sides.  Ogilvie. 

CHAIN'— BR[D(^E,  n.     A  suspension  bridge,  Sim. 

CHAIN'-CA-BLE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  cable  composed 
of  iron  links.  Simmonds. 

CHAIN'-GANG,  n.  A  number  of  convicts  chained 
togetlier.  Clarke. 

CHAIN'LgSS,  a.     Having  no  chain  ;  unfettered. 

CHAIN'-LOCK-pR,  n.  {Naut.)  A  receptacle  for 
the  chain-cable  below  deck.  Ogilvie. 

CHAIN'— MAIL,  n.  Mail  made  of  rings  interlaced 
and  riveted  together.  Fairholt. 

CHAIN'-MOULD-|NG,  n.  {Arch.)  A  species  of 
moulding  cut  in  imitation  of  a  chain,     Ogilvie. 

CHAIN'-PLATES,  n.  pi.  {Nazit.)  Plates  of  iron 
bolted  to  the  sides  of  a  ship,  to  which  the  chains 
and  dead-eyes  of  the  lower  rigging  are  con- 
nected. Dana, 

CHAlN'-PtJMP,n.  An  hydraulic 
machine  for  raising  water, 
formed  by  attaching  at  regular 
intervals  on  an  endless  chain 
a  series  of  piston-plates  or 
cushions,  which  nearly  fill  the 
tube  in  which  they  work.  It 
was  formerly  chiefly  used  in 
shipsofwar,  but  it  is  now  a  very 
common  substitute  for  the  or- 
dinary lifting  pump.    Francis. 

CHAIN'-Rt)LE,  7t.  {Arith.)  A 
rule  by  which,  when  several 
equivalents  are  given,  the  last 
of  each  being  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first  of  the 
next,  a  relation  of  equivalence  is  established 
between  the  numbers  of  the  first  and  last  kind 
mentioned ;  a  rule  of  solving  problems  by  the 
composition  of  ratios.  P.  Cyc. 

CHAIN'-SHOT,   n.      {Mil.)  Bullets 

or  half  bullets  fastened  together 

by  a  chain,  used  chiefly  to  destroy 

the  spars  and  rigging  of  ships.     Campbell. 
(JHAIN'-STITCH,  n.   A  kind  of  stitch  resembling 

a  chain.  Ash. 

CHAIN'-TIM-B^R,  n.  {Arch.)  A  large  timber 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  height  of  a  story 
constructed  of  brick,  to  impart  strength.  Weale. 

CHAIN'- wALE§,  n.  pi,  {Naut.)  Pieces  of  plank 
projecting  edgewise  from  a  vessel's  sides,  to 
spread  the  shrouds. —  See  Channels.  JliattwrfeT-. 

CHAIN'-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel  moved  by  means 
of  an  endless  chain,  furnished  with  piston- 
plates,  upon  which  a  current  of  water  falls.  It 
is  an  inversion  of  the  chain-pump.  Ogilvie. 


CHAin'-WORK  (chan'wurk),  n.  "Work  formed 
of  thread,  cords,  &c.,  with  open  spaces,  like 
the  links  of  a  chain.  "Wreaths  of  chain- 
work''  1  Kings  vii.  18. 

CHAiR  (chdr),  rt.  \Gr.  KaQihpa;  Ia.  cathedra  ;  Old 
Yv.  kaii-re;  Fr.  cAmVe.— Gael,  cathair  ;  W.  ca- 
dair,  a  chair.  —  A.  S.  cyran,  to  turn.  "  It  is  a 
movable  seat  turned  about  and  returned  at 
pleasure  ;  and  from  that  circumstance  has  its 
denomination."  Tooke.  —  "To  show  by  what 
steps  chair  comes  from  cathedra"  says  Tooke, 
"  would  be  a  curious  process  upon  paper."  *'  It 
is  a  curious  process,  but  we  shall  attempt  it. 
The  c  became  ch,  as  in  cAaste  from  castus, 
cAanter  from  cantare  ;  the  th  or  t  is  dropped,  as 
in  pierre  from  pefra,  pkre  irom.  patre.,  frere  from 
fratre\  and  the  d  is  sunk,  as  in  square  from 
qiiadra,  and  Wear  (the  river)  from  Vedra. 
The  last  word  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
chair  came  from  cathedra ;  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  derivation  of  Wear  from 
Vedra."     Sullivan.'] 

1.  A  movable  seat  for  a  single  person,  with 
a  frame  to  support  the  back.  Watts. 

2.  A  seat  of  justice  or  of  authority. 

The  committee  of  the  Commons  appointed  Mr.  Pym  to 
take  the  chair.  Clarendon. 

3.  A  vehicle  borne  by  men  ;  a  sedan. 


Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air. 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 

4.  A  sort  of  open  chaise. 


Pope. 


E'en  kings  might  quit  their  state  to  share 
Contentment  and  a  one-horse  chair.  T.  Warion. 

5.  {Legislation.)  The  presiding  officer  in  a 
legislative  or  other  organized  assembly ;  as, 
"To  appeal  to  the  chair." 

6.  {Railroads.)  A  socket  of  cast  iron,  used 
for  receiving  and  securing  the  rails.  —  A  joi7it 
chair  is  one  which  secures  the  connection  of 
two  rails.  Tanner. 

OhAtr,  v.  a.  [i,  CHAIRED ;  pp.  chairing, 
chaired.]  To  place  in  a  chair  ;  —  to  carry  in 
a  chair.  Richardson. 

ChAireD  (chArd),  w.  Provided  with,  or  seated  in, 
a  chair.  Pope. 

CHAir'MAN,  n.     1.  A  presiding  officer  of  a  com- 
mittee or  of  an  assembly.     "  Watts. 
2.  One  who  carries  a  sedan  chair.      Dryden. 

ChAir'MAN-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  chairman 
or  presiding  officer  of  a  meeting.  Ogilvie. 

9HAI§E  (shaz),  n. ;  pi.  (j-iiai^'e?.  [Fr.  chaise. 
"  Fr.  chaise  for  chaire^  says  Duchat,  by  the 
change  of  s  into  r."  Richardson.]  A  light  two- 
wheeled  pleasure-carriage,  commonly  dra^vn  by 
one  horse,  and  furnished  with  a  hood  or  top 
that  may.be  let  down. 

€HA-LAS'TICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ;^nAa(rn/c(if  ;  x^^-*^^' 
to  loosen.]  {Med.)  Relaxing  or  softening  med- 
icines. Crabh. 

£!HA-LAZE',  ;  ^_  [Gr.^tlAa^a,  a  tubercle.] 
€H4-lA'Z4,  )  (.Bo^.)  The  vascular  expan- 
sion of  the  raphe  at  the  base  of  the  ovules: 
—  also  the  corresponding  part  of  the  ri- 
pened seed,  indicated  by  a  brown  spot  on 
the  testa  at  the  apex.  Lindley. 

€HAL-C5;-D0N'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
chalcedony.  Brande. 

jCHAL-CED'0-NY,  or  €HAL'C]p-DO-NY  [kai'se-do- 
W.Ja.'K.'R.CL;  kfil-sed'o-ne,  'Sm.  C.'Wb. 
"  ]  :.  {Min.)  A  silicious  stone  consist- 
ing of  several  varieties,  and  of  various  colors, 
much  used  in  jewelry  ;  —  said  to  have  been  orig- 
inally found  at  Chalcedon  in  Asia.         Brande. 

€HAL-C6g'RA-PH5R,  n.  [Gr.;^a;.Koypd0o?;  'x,<^7.. 
K6q,  copper,  and  ypd(j>io,  to  write,  to  sketch.]  An 
engraver  in  copper  or  in  brass.  Johnson. 

CHAL-cCg'RA-PHIST,  ?(..  One  skilled  in  chal- 
cography.       '  Ash, 

jCHAL-C6g'RA-PHY  (kal-k5g'r?-fe),  7i.  [Gr.  p(;«A- 
Koypatpla.]  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper  or 
on  brass.  Johnson. 

€HAL-DA'IC,  n.    The  Chaldaic  language. 

£;HAL-dA'IC,    )  ^^      {Geog.)   Relating  to   Chal- 
jCHAL-DE'AN,  )  dea,  or  to  the  Chaldees. 

jCHAL'DA-I§M,  n.  A  form  of  speech  peculiar  to 
the  Chaldee  ;  a  Chaldaic  idiom.  Palfrey. 


jCHAL-DE'AN,  n.     A  native  of  Chaldea.    Calmet. 

€aAL-DEE',  «,.     Chaldaic.  Bp.Walton. 

Chaldee  Paraphrase^  another  name  for  tlie  Targum. 

€HAL-DEE',  jt.     The  Chaldaic  language.       Ash. 

CHAl'DJ^R,  n.     1.  A  dry  measure  for  grain,  con-* 

sisting  of  16  bolls.     [Scotland.]  Of/ihie. 

2.    {Naut.)    That  part   of   the  rudder-band 

which  is  bolted  to  the  stern-post,  and  into  which 

the  pintle  goes  down.  Ogilvie. 

t  jCHAL-DE^E',  V,  a.     To  trick  ;  to  injure.  Butler. 

CHAL'DRON,  or  CHAL'DRON  [chiwl'drun,  .E.  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  ch'il'drun,  P.  J.  ;  cha'drun,  W.F.  ;  cha'- 
drun,  S.],  n.  [L.  caldarium  ;  It.  c  alder  one  ;  Sp. 
calderon'f  Fr.  chaudron,  a.  kettle.]  A  dry  meas- 
ure of  36  bushels,  as  of  coals.  Brande. 

liCHAL'lCE  (chai'is)  [ch^l'js,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kal'js.  P.],  n.  ^  [Gr.  KbXi'i,  a  cup  ; 
L.  calix  ;  It.  calice  ;  Sp.  caliz  ;  Fr.  calice.]  A 
cup  or  bowl ;  especially  the  cup  in  which  the 
wine  of  the  eucharist  is  administered.       Shak. 

11  CHAL'ICED  (cliarjst),  a.  Having  a  cup,  as  a 
flower.     "  CAa^zcetf  flowers."  Shak. 

£HA-LlC'p-MtS,  71.  [Gr.  x^^-'L  l^i^^'fof,  a  small 
stone,  and  ^Df,  a  mouse.]  {Zo/Jl.)  A  genus  of 
rodent  mammals  allied  to  the  beaver.     P.  Cyc. 

CHALK  (chavvk),  n.  [L.  calx.~A.  S.  cealc  ;  Dut., 
Ger.,  (^  Svf.kalk. — W.  calc. — Fr.  chaux,  lime.] 
A  white  fossil,  or  earthy  limestone,  being  a  car- 
bonate of  lime  ;  —  much  used  in  the  arts. 

Chalk  for  cheese,  "  a  very  old  expression,  and  not 
yet  disused,"  says.  Dr.  Johnson,  denoting  "  an  infe- 
rior thing  for  what  js  good."  Oower. 

CHALK  (cha.wk),  V.  a.  [t.  CHALKED  ;  pp.  CHALK- 
ING, CHALKED.] 

1.  To  rub  with  chalk.  ^'"Nevf -chalked  bills 
and  rusty  arms."  Butler. 

2.  To  manure  with  chalk.  Mortimer. 

To  chalk  oui,  to  mark  or  trace  out  as  witli  clialk ; 
to  design  or  plan. 

AVitli  these  Iielps  I  might  have  chalked  out  a  ■wny  for 
others.  Drydtn. 

CHALK'-CUT-T^R,  n.  One  who  digs  chalk.CmJft. 

CHALK'I-NESS  (chSwk'e-nes),  a.  The  qualit);  of 
being  chalky?  Goldsmith. 

ChAlk'-PIT  (chawk'pit).  n,  A  pit  in  which 
chalk  is  dug.  Johnson. 

ChAlk'-STONE  (chawk'sTon),  /*.  [A.  S.  cealc- 
stan.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  chalk.  Isa.  xxvii.  9. 

2.  {Med.)  A  concretion  in  the  joints  of  the 
feet  and  hands  of  persons  affected  with  the 
gout,  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  a  calcareous 
nature,  but  now  known  to  be  chiefly  uric  acid 
in  combination  with  soda.  Brande. 

CHAlk'Y  (chawk'e),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  chalk ; 
white. "  *'  Chalky  cliffs."  Shak. 

2.  Containing  chalk.  '^  Chalky -waXer."  Bacon. 

3.  Pertaining  to  chalk ;  as,  "  A  chalky  ap- 
pearance "  ;  "  A  cAa//;y  taste." 

CHAL'LENg^E  (cliai'lenj),  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  chal- 
lenger,to  claim.]  [i.  CHALLENGED  ;  pp.  CHAL- 
LENGING,  CHALLENGED.] 

1.  To  call  to  answerfor  an  qffence  by  combat ; 
as,  "  To  challenge  one  to  fight  a  duel." 

2.  To  invite  to  a  trial ;  to  defy  ;  to  dare. 

Thus  formed  for  speed,  he  challenge"  the  wind, 

And  leaves  the  Scythian  arrow  far  behind.  Dryden. 

3.  To  accuse ;  to  censure.  "  "Whom  I  .  .  , 
challenge  for  unkindness."  Shak. 

4.  To  claim  as  due  ;  to  demand. 

A  famished  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood, 

Boars  loudly  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food.     Dryden. 

5.  {Law.)  To  except  or  object  to  ;  as,  "  To 
challenge  a  juror."  Bw^^ll. 

Syn.— See  Brave. 

CHAL'L^IN^E,  «.  1.  A  summons  to  combat,  es- 
pecially to  a  single  combat  or  duel. 

2.  An  invitation  to  a  trial ;  defiance  ;  as,  "  A 
challenge  to  engage  in  debate." 

3.  A  call  to  answer  or  to  give  account;  as, 
"The  challenge  of  a  sentry." 

4.  A  demand  for  something  as  due. 

There  must  be  no  challenge  of  superiority.  Collier. 

5.  {Law.)  An  exception  to  a  jury  or  to  a  ju- 
ryman returned  to  serve  on  a  trial.  Burrill. 
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CHAMPERTY 


The  sovereign  of  Tar- 
Shak. 


ChAl'L5N«?E-A-BLE,.  a.  That  may  be  chal- 
lenged. Sadler. 

CHAl'L5N(J-EE,  n.    1.  One  who  challenges  or  de- 
fies another  to  a  contest  of  any  kind.    Dryden. 
2.  A  claimant.  Hooker. 

(JHAL'HS  (shSl'le),  re.  An  elegant  twilled  fine 
woollen  fabric,  ornamented  with  colored  flow- 
ers ;  — used  for  ladies'  dresses.  W.  Ency. 

t£!HA-LYB'5-AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Chalybes ; 
chalybeate.     "  Chalybean  tempered  steel." 

Milton. 

CHA-LYB'e-ATE,  a.  [Gr.  x<i^"'^i  steel ;  L.  Cha- 
lybs.  "  The  Chalybes  were  a  Scythian  people 
who  dug  iron."  Brande.']  Impregnated  with 
iron.     "  Chalybeate  waters."  Arbuthnot. 

CHA-LYB'5-ATE,  n.  A  medicine,  substance,  or 
fluid  containing  iron.  Brande. 

CHAM  (k&m),  n.     [Pers.] 
tary. — See  Khan. 

eHA'MA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  x^l^^<  ^^^  cocWe  ;';;t"'" 
vw,  to  yawn.]  {Co7ick.)  A  genus  of  gigantic, 
fixed  bivalve  moUusks.  Woodward. 

JCHA-MA'OEAN  (66),  n.  [See  Chama.]  {Conch.) 
One  of  a  family  of  acephalous  lamellibranchi- 
ate  raoUusks,  including  Chama.  Brande. 

QHA-MADE  '  (shj-mad'),  n.  [Fr.]  The  beat  of 
the  drum,  as  a  signal  for  a  parley  or  for  surren- 
der.    "  They  beat  the  chamade."         Addison. 

CHAm'JB-ROPS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ;j;<i/;aipaji|',  ger- 
mander.] {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornamental  pEum- 
trees.  Loudon. 

II  CHAM'BpR  [chSm'ber,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. ; 
chSin'ber,  S.  E. ;  cham'ber  or  clmm'ber.  P.],  n. 
[Gr.  Ka/tapa,  any  thing  with  a  vaulted  roof ;  L. 
camera,  a  vault ;  It.  cajnera  ;  Sp.  camara  ;  Fr. 
chambre. — Dut.  kamer  ;  Ger.  kammer."] 

1.  An  apartment  in  an  upper  story  of  a  house  ; 
—  especially  a  bedroom. 

Ill  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  thou  liest.  Sha^. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 

Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  wallc 

Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven.       Young. 

2.  Any  retired  room. 

The  north  chambers  and  the  south  chmnbers,  they  be  holy 
chambers,  where  the  priests  shall  lay  the  me^t  offering  and 
the  siu  offering.  Ezek.  xUi.  13. 

3.  A  cavity  ;  a  hollow  place.  "  The  posterior 
chamber  of  the  eye."  Sharp. 

4.  A  small  piece  of  ordnance  which  stands 
erect  on  its  breech,  used  only  on  occasions  of 
rejoicing.  "Names  given  them,  as  cannons, 
chambers,  muskets,  &c."  Camden. 

5.  A  hall  in  which  an  assembly  meets  ;  —  es- 
pecially a  hall  of  justice  or  of  legislation.  "  In 
the  imperial  chamber  this  vulgar  answer  is  not 
admitted."  Aylijfe. 

6.  A  legislative  body  ;  as,  '*  The  chamber  of 
deputies." 

Chamber  of  commerce,  a  society  of  merclianta  and 
traders.  ■ 

flfS"  '*  I  have,  in  this  word,  departed  from  Mr.  Sher- 
idan and  Dr.  Kenrick,  because  I  think  the  best  usage 
has  entirely  departed  from  them.  About  thirty  years 
ago  [i.  e.  about  1770],  tile  first  syllable  of  chamber  was 
universally  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  palm, 
psalm,  Slc.  ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  been  gradually 
narrowing  to  the*  slender  sound  of  a  in  came,  fame, 
&.C.,  and  seems  now  to  be  fully  established  in  this 
sound.  This,  however,  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  mili- 
tates with  the  laws  of  syllabication.  There  are  few 
words  in  the  language  which  we  cannot  so  divide 
into  parts  as  to  show  by  this  division  the  quantity  of 
the  vowels :  this  word  forms  an  exception  j  for  mb 
being  uncombinable  consonants,  we  cannot  end  the 
first  syllable  with  a  ;  and  if  we  join  m  to  it,  the  a  be- 
comes short,  and  requires  another  sound.  But  if  two 
such  words  as  Cam  and  bridge  could  not  resist  the 
blind  force  of  custom,  which  has  for  so  many  years 
reduced  them  to  Camehridge,  why  should  we  wonder 
that  chamber  and  cambrick  .  .  .  should  yield  to  the 
same  unrelenting  tyrant.^"     Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Parlor. 

II  CHAM'BgK,  V.  n.  [i.  CHAMBEEED  ;  pp.  CHAM- 
BEEiNG,  CHAMBERED.]  To  frequent  chambers 
for  intrigue.  —  See  Chambering.  Nicols,  1607. 

II  CHAM'BJE,  V.  a.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  chamber. 
"  The  best  blood  chambered  in  his  bosom."SAa/c. 

II  CHAM'BfR-COUN'CJL,  n.  Private  or  secret 
council.  Shak. 


II  CHAM'B^R-COUN'SPL,  )  „.     A  counsel- 

II  CHAM'BpR-COUN'SgL-LOR,  )  lor    who    gives 

his  opinion  or  advice,  but  does  not  plead  in 

court.  Todd. 

Syn.  —  See  Lawyer. 

II  CHAM'BfRED  (cham'bfrd),  a.    {Conch.)  Having 
chambers  or  cells,  as  the  nautilus.      Buckland. 

II  CHAM'BJR-ER,  n.    1.  A  chamberlain ;  a  groom 
of  a  chamber.  Huloet. 

2.  t  A  chamber-maid. 

She  [Catharine  Howard]  had  gotten  into  her  privy  cham- 
ber to  be  one  of  her  chambcrers.  Lord  Herbert. 

3.  A  man  of  intrigue,     [r.] 

I  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 

That  chamberers  have.  Shak. 

II  CHAM'B^R-PEL'LOW,  n.     One  occupying  the 
same  chamber.  Spectator. 

II  CHAM'B^R-HANG'ING,   ».     The   hangings,  or 
tapestry,  of  a  chamber.  Shak. 

t  CHAM'B^R-ING,  re.     Immodest  intrigue ;  wan- 
tonness. Romans  xiii.  13. 

CHAm'B^R-LAIN  (cliam'ber-ljn),  re.     [It.  camer- 
lingn ;  Sp.  camarero ;  Fr.  chambellan.'] 

i.  A  servant  who  has  the  care  of  the  chambers. 
He  served  at  first  Emilia's  cJtantbertain.  Dryden. 

2.  A  receiver  of  revenues  ;  a  treasurer  ;  as, 
"  The  chamberlain  of  Chester  or  of  London." 
Erastus,  the  chaniberlain  of  the  city,  saluteth  you.  ifom.xvi.23. 

3.  A  high  officer  in  European  courts. 

Lord  great  chamberlain,  the  sixth  great  otficer  of  the 
crown  of  England.  His  duties  are  to  attend  on  the  king 
at  his  coronation  ;  to  take  care  of  tlie  Palace  of  West- 
minster ;  to  provide  furniture  for  the  houses  of  Parlia 
ment ;  and  to  attend  upon  peers  at  their  creation,  and 
upon  bishops  when  they  perform  their  homage.  —  Lord 
chamberlain  of  the  household,  an  oflicer  who  has  control 
of  ail  parts  of  the  household  (except  the  ladies  of  the 
queen's  bed-chamber)  which  are  not  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lord  steward,  the  groom  of  the  stole,  or 
the  master  of  the  horse,  the  king's  chaplains,  physi- 
cians, &c.  P.  Cyc. 

CHAM'B^R-LAIN-SHIp,  re.     The  office  of  a  cham- 
berlain. Johnsen. 


Urine. 


Shak. 


CHAM'B?R-LYE,  «. 

CHAM'BER— MAID,  re.     A  female  servant  who  has 
the  care  of  bedrooms.  B,  Jonson. 

CHAM'B^R-POT,  re.    A  vessel  for  a  bedchamber. 

CHAM'B^R-PRAC'TICE,  n.     The  business  of  a 
chamber-counsellor.  Burke. 

CHAM'BpR-WIN'DOW,   vi.      The   window   of  a 
chamber.  Shak. 

BHAMB'L^T,  CHAME'LOT,  re.    See  Camlet. 

tCHAMB'LpT  (kSni'let),ti.  a.     To  vaiy  ;  to  varie- 
gate.—  See  Camleted.  Bacon. 

qHAM-BRAJil-'LE  (sham-biSnl),  «.    [Fr.]    (Arch.) 
The  casing  of  a  chimney,  door,  &o.       Francis. 

EHAM'BR^L  (k&in'brf  1),  re.    The  bend  of  the  hind 
leg  of  a  horse ;  gambrel. — See  Gambrel.  Crabb. 

CHA-ME'Ul-pN  (k?-me'le-on),  re.  [Gr.  x'l^'^Mm ; 
;;^;a^Q/,  on  the  ground,  and  Xiiiiv,  a  lion  ;  L.  chxt- 
meeleon.']  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  saurians,  noted  for 
changing  their  color.  The  best  known  species 
is  the  common  chameleon  (Chameleo  vulgaris), 
a  native  of  India,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  North 
Africa,  and  Spain.  It  has  a  large  head  armed 
with  horn-like  appendages,  and  bony  crests  on 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  a  huge  mouth,  and  large 
eyes,  which  possess  the  peculiar  faculty  of  mov- 
ing each  independently  of  the  other.  Baird. 
Chameleon  mineral,  <Chem.)  a  compound  of  manga- 
nesic  acid  and  potash,  which  presents  a  variety  of 
tints  when  dissolved  in  water.  Brande. 

jCHA-ME'Lp-ON-IZE,   V.  a.    To  change  to  many 
different  colors,     [r.]  Bailey. 

ChAm'F^R,  »■  a.     [Old  Fr.  chanfrain,  a  channel 
or  furrow  in  stonework ;  from  chamhri^      \i. 

CHAMFERED  ;  pp.   CHAMFERING,  CHAMFERED.] 

1.  To  channel ;    to  make  furrows  or  gutters 
upon  ;  to  flute,  as  a  column.  Johnson. 

2.  To  cut  or  grind  off  aslope  or  bevel-wise,  as 
a  sharp  edge.  Francis. 

ChAM'FSR,  re.    {Carp.)  1.  A  groove  to   receive 

the  tenon.  Francis. 

2.  A  sort  of  bevelled  acute-angled  edge  ;  an 


arris  formed  by  planing  or  pairing  off'  both  sides 
equally.  Weak. 

CHAMT^E-ING,  re.  {Carp.)  The  act  of  cutting 
aslope  or  bevelling,  or  of  grinding  down  on  one 
side,  as  edge-tools.  Hamilton. 

CHAM'FRAJN,  re.  [Fr.  chanfrein.']  {Mil.)  An 
ancient  piece  of  armor  for  the  head  of  a  horse ; 
—  called  also  chamfron,  champfrein,  and  char- 
fron.  Crabb. 

CHAM'FR^T,  re.    Same  as  Chamfer. 

OHAM'FRON,  re.  Same  as  Chamfrain.  —  See 
Chamfrain,  and  ChArfron.  FairhoU. 

CHAlU'LtlT  (kSm'l?t),  re.     See  Camlet. 

CHAMOIS  (shSm'm? 
or  sh^-rabi')  [shUm'- 
me,  P.  E.  Wb.; 
sh?-moI',  S.  W.  J. 
F.  Ja.  ;  sham'wii, 
Sm.l,  re.  [Fr.]  A 
species  of  antelope 
which  inhabits  the 
Alpine  regions, and 
from  the  skin  of 
which  the  leather, 
called  shammy, ^AS 
originally     made  ;  v,i.umu«. 

Mupicapra  Tragus.    Baird. 

CHAMOISITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  mixture  of  magnetic 
iron  and  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina ;  —  found 
at  Chamoisin,  in  the  Valais-  Dana. 

jCHAM'P-MILE  (kani'o-mil),  re.  [Gr.  ^'•I"''l"l^-i'<', 
earth-apple  ;  x^l^^'>  °^  ^^  ground,  and  iiijXov, 
apple ;  L.  ckamcem^lon.']  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  of  several  species.  —  See  Camomile. 

Loudon. 

CHAmp,  v.  a.     [Old  Fr.  champayer.    Cotgrave.] 

[i.  champed  ;  pp.  champing  ;  champed.]   To 

bite   or   crush  with   a  frequent  action   of  the 

teeth. 

Like  a  proud  steed  reigned  went  haughty  on, 
Champing  his  iron  curb.  JUilton. 

To  champ  up,  to  break  to  pieces  by  the  action  of  the 
teeth.    "  I  champed  up  the  remaining  part."  Spectator. 

CHAmP,  ti.  re.  To  bite  frequently.  "They  began 
irefully  to  champ  upon  the  bit."  Hooker. 

CHAMP,  n.  {Arch.)  A  small 
sloping  surface  :  —  also  the 
flat  surface  of  a  wall. 

Britton. 

9HAM-PAGNE'  (shSm-pan')  [shSm-pan',  S.  W.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.;  sh&m'pan,  K.'\,  n.  [Fr.,  from  the 
province  of  Champapne,  in  France,  where  the 
wine  is  made.]     A  light,  sparkling  wine. 

9HAM-PAIGN'  (shSm-pan')  [chSm'pan,  W.  F.; 
sham-pan',  P.  E.  Sm.  Wo. ;  cham-pan',  S. ; 
shain'pan,  /.  Ja.'],  re.  [L.  campus,  a  field ;  It. 
campagna ;  Sp.  campina  ;  Fr.  campagne.  —  See 
Camp.J  a  flat,  open  country.  "  The  cham- 
paign  over  against  Gilgal."  Deuf.  xi.  30. 

9HAM-PAIGN'  (sh&m-pan'),  a.     Open,  or  flat. 

The  champaign  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness.  Milton. 

(JHAm'PAIN,  re.  {Her.)  A  mark  of  dishonor  in 
the  escutcheon  of  him  who  has  killed  a  prisoner 
of  war  after  he  has  asked  for  quarter  ;  —  called 
also  point-champain.  Ogilvie. 

ChAm'pAk,  re.  l^Champaca,  an  island  between 
Camboge  and  Cochin-China,  of  which  the  plant 
is  a  native.  Craig.]  {Bot.)  A  strong-scented 
aromatic  plant  of  India.  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

CHAM'PAN,  re.  A  Chinese  sailing  punt  or  flat- 
bottomed  vessel; — written  also  sampan,  and 
sanpan.  Crabb. 

CHAmP'^IR,  re.    A  biter,  or  nibbler.       Spectator. 

(JHAm'P^R-TOR,  n.  [Low  L.  champertor;  Fr. 
champarteur ;  champ,  a  hdld,  and  part,  a  por- 
tion.] {Law.)  One  who  moves  suits,  and  pur- 
sues them  at  his  own  cost,  in  order  to  have 
part  of  the  gains.  Cowell. 

9HAM'PeR-TY  (sh&m'p?r-t?)  [sham'per-te,  K.  R. ; 
cli&m'per-te,  Jij. ;  sli>m-per'te,  Srei.],  re.  [Old  Fr. 
champert.]  {Law.)  A  maintenance  of  any  man 
in  his  suit,  upon  condition  of  having  part  of  the 
thing  if  recovered.  Burrill. 
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CHAmP'FREIN,  lb.  Same  as  Chamfrain,  and 
Charfron.  Fairholt. 

^HAM-PIGN'ON  (shgm-piLn'yun),  «.  [Fr.]  {Bot.) 
a' species  of  mushroom  used  in  various  forms, 
for  food ;    common  mushroom. ;  Psalliota  cam- 

Loudon, 


CI-iAm'PI-ON,  n.  [Goth,  kamp,  a  battle ;  A.  S. 
campian]  to  ^ght.— It. campwiie ;  Fr.  champion.'] 

1.  One  who  undertakes  the  cause  of  another 

in  single  combat. 

In  many  armies,  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel  be- 
tween two  champion.'^.  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  engages  boldly  in  any  cause  ;  an 
earnest  defender  ;  a  hero. 

As  zealous  champions  fbr  truth.  Locke. 

3.  One  who  fights  all  who  offer  against  him,  CI. 

4.  {Law.)  A  judicial  combatant  either  in  his 
own  case  or  another's.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Combatant. 
t  CHAM'PJ-ON,  v.  ».    To  challenge,  as  to  combat. 

Bather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list. 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance,  [i.  c.  extremity.)    ShaJc. 

.CHAM'Pl-ON-ESS,  )i.  A  female  warrior.  Dryclen. 

CHAM'Pt-ON-SHIP,  n.  The  rank  or  quality  of  a 
champion.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

gHAM-POO',  V.  a>    See  Shampoo. 

ChAnce  (12),  n.  [L.  cado^  cadens,  to  fall,  to  hap- 
pen ;  Fr.  chance ;  echeoir,  to  happen. — Ger. 
schanze.l 

1.  Absence  of  an  assignable  cause ;  absence 
of  design  ;  accident ;  fortuity  ;  fortune. 

Tirfie  and  chance  happeneth  to  them  all.  JUccl.  ix.  11.  — 
The  meaning  is,  that  the  success  of  these  outward  things  is 
not  always  carried  by  desert,  but  by  chance  in  regard  to  ua, 
though  by  Providence  in  regard  of.  God.  Hakewill. 

There  must  be  chance  in  the  midst  of  deaigni  by  which 
we  mean,  that  events  which  arc  not  designed  necessarily  arise 
from  the  pursuit  of  events  which  are  designed.  Paley. 

The  oppoaites  of  apparent  chance  are  constancy  and  sen- 
sible interposition.  J'aley. 
A  lucky  chance  that  oft  decides  the  fate 
Of  mignty  raonarchs.                                      Thomson. 

2.  Risk;  hazard;  as,  "To  take  the  chance 
of  good  or  ill." 

3.  Unlucky  accident ;  casualty  ;  misfortune. 

Common  chances  common  men  could  bear.  Shak. 

The  theory  or  doctrine  of  chances^  {Math.)  is  a  branch 
of  analysis  which  treats  of  the  probability  of  future 
events. 

Syn.  —  Accidentia  applied  to  things  pastj  chance^ 
coininonly  to  things  future.  Killed  or  wounded  by 
accident ;  met  by  accident  or  chance  ;  chance  of  escape  ; 
chance  or  probability  of  success ;  hazard  of  loss  ;  fa- 
vored by  fortune  ;  chance  of  gain  or  loss.  Take  your 
chance;  run  your  risk-,  try  your  luck.  —  See  Acci- 
dent, Luck. 

CHAnce,  (7.  Happening  by  chance  ;  fortuitous. 
"  Chance  companions."  Dryden. 

ChAnce,  ad.     By  chance  ;•  perchance. 

If  chance  by  lonely  contemplation  led.  Gray, 

CHANCE,    V.  n.      \i.    CHANCED  ;    pp.    CHANCING, 

CHANCED.]    To  occur  accidentally  or  unexpect- 
edly ;  to  happen. 

Cnsca,  tell  us  what  hath  chanced  to-day.  Shak. 

t  CHAnCE'A-BLE,  a.     Accidental.  Sidney. 

fCHANCE'A-BLY,  ad.    By  chance.  Sidney. 

ChAnce'— c6m-]RR,  n.  One  who  comes  unexpect- 
edly. Addison. 

t  CHAnce'FUL,  ll.     Hazardous.  Spenser. 

CHAN'CgL,  n.  [Gr.  <iyKXiq^  a  lattice  ;  L,  chancelli, 
a  railing ;  Ger.  kanzel ;  It.  cancello^  a  balustrade  ; 
Sp.  cancel^  a  screen  ;  Fr.  chancel^  or  chanceau."] 
The  eastern  part  of  a  church,  in  which  the 
altar  or  communion  table  is  placed;  —  general- 
ly divided  from  the  rest  by  a  screen  or  railing. 

CHAn'C^L-LOR,  n.  [L.  cancellarius  \  It.  can- 
celliere;  S^t.  canciller  ;  Fr.  ckancelier. —Some 
derive  this  word  from  L.  cancelli,  in  the  sense 
of  lattices,  or  the  gratings  behind  which  notaries 
or  Scribes  sat :  others  think  the  allusion  is  to 
cancelliy  in  the  sense  of  the  marks  by  which 
erasures  were  made  in  writings,  or  by  which 
any  thing  was  cancelled.]  {Law.)  A  high  judi- 
cial officer,  presiding  over  a  court  of  chancery 
or  other  court. 

Cancellarivs,  nt  the  first,  signified  the  registers  or  actuaries 
In  court.  But  this  name  is  greatly  advanced,  and  is  given  to 
him  that  is  the  chief  judge  in  causes  of  property;  for  the 
chancellor  hath  power  to  moderate  and  temper  the  written 


law,  and  But)iecteth  himself  only  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
conscience.    "  Cowcll. 

JSST  77)6  lord  high  c/tancellor  of  England  presides  in 
the  courts  of  equity  or  chancery,  and  is  the  keeper  of 
the  great  seal. —  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  pre- 
sides in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  rakes  care  of  the 
interest  of  the  crown  ;  and  he  is  the  higliest  officer  of 
finance  in  the  British  government. —  The  chancellor 
of  J^ew  York  presides  in  the  court  of  cliancery.  —  Ji 
chancellor  of  a  bishopric  or  a  diocese  is  one  appointed 
to  hold  the  bishop's  courts,  and  assist  him  in  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  law.  Burrill.  — j3  chancellor  of  a  uni- 
versity Is  an  officer  who  is  at  the  head  of  tlie  corporate 
bodies  by  whom  he  is  elected,  and  who  exercises  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  all  civil  actions  where  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university  or  a  privileged  person  is  one  of 
the  parties,  except  in  cases  relating  to  fieeholA.Brande. 

CHAn'C^L-LOR-SHIP,  71.  The  office  of  chancel- 
lor, "  His  chancellorship  of  England."  Camden. 

CHAN'C^L-TA'BLE,  n.  The  communion-table 
in  a  church.  Milton. 

CHAncE— MED'LEY",  n.  [chance  zxidi medley.  —  Fr. 
chance^  accident,  and  nieleCj  an  affray.  —  See 
Chaud-medley.]  {Law.)  The  killing  of  a  per- 
son by  chance,  when  the  killer  was  doing  a 
lawful  act,  or  a  homicide  committed  without 
malice  and  while  acting  in  self-defence,  as  in 
the  sudden  encounter  of  a  riot ;  —  distinguished 
from,  chaud-medley.  Burrill. 

cnAN'CJglR-Y,  n.  [Low  L.  cancellaria;  It.  cancel- 
leria ;  Sp.  chancilleria  ;  Fr,  chancellerie.']  {Law.) 

,1.  A  high  court  of  equity ;  a  court  in  which 
equity  is  either  exclusively  or  chiefly  adminis- 
tered;—  usually  termed  couH  of  chancery  or 
court  of  equity.  Burrill. 

2.  Equity  or  proceedings  in  equity.    Burrill. 

-Ijfi?"  There  are  five  superior  courts  of  chancery  in 
England^  viz. ;  the  high  court  of  chancery  (the  highest 
court  in  the  kingdom  next  to  -the  parliament),  pre- 
sided over  by  the  lord  high  chancellor,  to  whom  an 
appeal  lies  from  the  others  ;  the  court  of  the  master  of 
the  rolls^  who  is  assistant  to  the  lord  chancellor,  when 
present,  and  his  deputy  when  abseiit;  the  court  of  the 
vice-chancellor^  and  two  courts  of  the  two  additional 
vice-chancellors  recently  appointed. 

In  the  United  States,  equity  powers  are  exercised 
by  distinct  and  independent  tribunals  in  some  of  the 
states  (as  in  Delaware,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi)  ;  but  in  most  of  them,  the 
jurisdiction  of  law  and  equity  is  vested  in  the  same 
tribunal,  though  exercised  by  a  different  course  of 
procedure.    Burrill. 

gHAN'CRE  (shangk'^r,  82),  n.  [Fr.  chancre ;  Ger. 
schanker,  —  See  Canker.]  {Med.)  An  ulcer, 
usually  arising  from,  venereal  virus.    Wiseman. 

^HAN'CROUS  (shSngk'rus,  82).  a.  Like  a  chancre ; 
ulcerous.     ^^  A.  chancrous  callus."       Wiseman. 

^HAN-D^l-LIER'  (shan-de-ler'),  n.  [L.  catidela,  a 
candle;  candelabrum;  It.  candeliere ;  Sp.  can- 
delero ;  Fr.  chandelier.'] 

1.  A  branched  frame  or  support  for  candles 
or  lamps.  Stukeley. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  kind  of  movable  parapet  upon 
which  fascines  are  laid.  Btichanan. 

ChAnd'L^R  (12),  n.  [Fr.  chandelier,  one  who 
makes  and  sells  candles.] 

1.  t  One  who  makes  or  sells  candles. 

The  sack  that  thou  hsist  drunken  would  have  J)ought  me 
lights  ...  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe.  SJtak. 

2.  A  dealer  ;  as,  **  A  t?d\ov/-chandler "  ;  "A 
shi])-cha7idler  '*  ;  "A  corn-chandler."  —  The 
word  is  not  now  used  without  a  prefix,  which 
determines  its  particular  meaning. 

fCHAND'L^R-LY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  chandler. 
"  Chandlerly  sliop-book."  Milton. 

ChAnD'LPR-Y,  n.  The  articles  sold  by  a  chand- 
ler. "  The  sergeant  of  the  chandlery  was  ready 
at  the  chamber  door  to  deliver  the  tapers." 

Strype. 

CHAN-d66',  n.  An  extract  of  opium  prepared  by 
tHe  Chinese  for  smoking.  Dunylison. 

t  CHAn'DRY,  n.  A  place  where  the  candles  are 
kept.   "  Torches  from  t"he  chandry."  B.  Jonson. 

^HAN'FRIN  (shan'frin),  n.  [Fr.  charifrein .]  The 
forehead  or  fore  part  of  a  horse's  "head. : —  See 
Chakfron.  Farmer's  Diet. 

CHANGE,  V.  a.  \1j.  cambio,  to  exchange  ;  It.  can- 
giare;  Vx.  changer.]  [i.  changed  ;  pp.  chang- 
ing, changed!] 

1.  To  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another. 


He  that  cannot  look  into  his  own  estate  had  need  choose 
well  whom  he  employeth,  and  change  them  often.        Jiacon. 

2.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally  ;  to  ex- 
change ;  to  barter. 

Those  thousands  with  whom  thou  wouldst  not  change  thy 
fortune  and  condition.  Bp.  Tay^. 

3.  To  make  different ;  to  alter ;   to  vary. 

Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots?  Jer.xiii.2O. 

4.  To  give  money  of  one  kind  for  mone^  of 
another  kind,  or  money  of  a  smaller  denomma- 
tion  for  money  of  a'gi-eater  denomination,  the 
value  being  equal. 

A  shopkeeper  might  be  able  \o  change  a  guinea.         Swift. 

j8®="This  word,  with  others  of  the  same  form, 
such  as  rangCj  strange,  mange,  &:c.,  are,  in  tlie  West 
of  England)  pronounced  witli  the  short  sound  of  a  in 
ran,  man,  &c.  Tlie  same  may  be  observed  of  the  a  in 
the  first  syllable  of  angel,  ancient,  &c.,  which  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  sounds  like  the  article  an  j  and 
this,  though  disagreeable  to  a  London  ear,  and  con- 
trary to  the  best  usage,  vvhir/i  forms  .the  only  rule,  is 
more  analogical  than  pronouncing  them  as  if  written 
chainge,  strainge,  aincient,  aingel,  &.C. ;  for  we  find 
every  other  vowel  in  this  situation  short,  as  revenge, 
hinge,  spunge,  &c."  Walker.  —  The  same  pronuncia- 
tion of  these  words  is  not  uncommon  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
supported  by  any  of  the  English  orthoepists. 

Syn.  —  We  change  one  thing  for  another ;  we  alter 
that  which  does  not  suit  us,  and  vary  the  fashion  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  A  man  changes  his  clothes 
when  he  puts  on  otliers ;  a  tailor  alters  clothes  that 
do  not  fit,  and  varies  the  fashion  of  making  them. 

A  sovereign  or  president  clianges  his  ministers;  a 
government  exchanges  prisoners  of  war  ;  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  lifej 
one  man  is  substituted  for  anotlier  in  office  j  articles 
of  merchandise  are  exchanged  or  bartered;  compli- 
ments and  civilities  are  interchanged.  —  See  ALTER. 

CHANGE,  V.  n.     1.  To  undergo  change  ;  to  alter. 

I  am  the  Lord;  I  change  not.  Mai.  iii.  6. 

2.  To  begin  a.  new  revolution;  —  applied  to 
the  moon. 

I  am  weary  of  this  moon ;  would  he  would  change.   Shak. 

CHANGE,  n^  1.  An  alteration  in  the  state  of  any 
thing ;  variation  ;  mutation. 

Since  I  saw  you  last 
There  is  a  change  upon  you.  Shak. 

2.  A  succession  of  one  thing  in  place  of  an- 
other ;  vicissitude ;  variety. 

Nothing  can  cure  this  part  of  ill  breeding  but  change  and 
variety  of  company.  Locke. 

3.  That  which  produces  variety,  by  altera- 
tion in  the  terms  of  a  series,  or  by  substitution 
of  one  thing  for  another  of  the  same  kind. 

Four  bells  admit  twenty-fbur  changes  in  ringing.    Holdei: 

I  will  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you;  if  ye  can  . . .  find  it  out, 

I  will  give  you  .  . .  thirty  changes  of  garments.  Judg.  xiv,  12. 

4.  Money  of  a  small  denomination  that  may 
be  exchanged  for  an  equivalent  value  of  a  larger 
denomination ;  small  money.    . 

Thence  the  present  want  of  change  arises.  Sioift. 

5.  {Com.)  A  place  where  merchants  meet 
for  business ;  —  contracted  from  Exchange. 

Syn. — Change  of  circumstances  or  condition,  of 
purpose  or  opinion  ;  change  or  revolution  in  a  govern- 
ment; variation  of  temperature  or  of  the  compass; 
alteration  of  a  garment;  vicissitude  of  human  affairs; 
commutation  of  punishment  ;  variety  of  colors  or  of 
amusements. 

CHANgfE-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
changeable  ;  change ableness.  Ed.  Ency. 

CHANQ!E'A-BLE,  a.  L  Subject  to  change  ;  in- 
constant ;  iickle  ;  mutable  ;  variable  ;  unstable ; 
uncertain ;  wavering. 

There  is  no  measure  to  be  taken  of  a  changeable  humor. 

L"  Estrange. 

2.  Exhibiting  different  colors  under  different 
lights. 

Now  the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taifata,  ShaJc. 
Syn. — Changeable  and  variable  are  applied  to  per- 
sons or  to  things  ;  mutable,  to  things  ;  inconstant,  fickle^ 
and  capricious,  to  persons.  CJtangeable,  variable,  in- 
constant, fickle,  unstable,  unsteady,  and  capricious,  as 
applied  to  persons,  are  all  taken  in  a  bad  sense;  ver- 
satile, commonly  in  a  good  sense.  Men  and  things 
are  changeable;  human  SLffairs,  mutable ;  climate  and 
temperature,  variable.  A  man  of  versatile  talents,  but 
inconstant  in  his  affections,  fickle  or  capricious  in  his 
disposition  and  conAncx.,  wavering  in  his  resohitions. 

CHANGE' A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
changeable.  Addison. 

CHAN^E'A-BLY,  ad.     Inconstantly;  variably. 


MIEN,  SfR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  —  g,  ^,  <;,  |,  soft;  £,  G,  £,  g,  hard;    §  as  2;  ?  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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CIIAN(J!ED  (chanjd),p.o.  Altered;  made  different. 

CHAN(?E'FxiL,  a.     Full  of  change. 

Britain,  changeful  as  a  cliild  at  play.  Pope. 

CHANpE'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  changeful  manner. 

CHANyE'FUL-NfiSS,  u.  The  quality  of  heing 
changeful.  Boswell. 

CHAn^E'L^SS,  a.    Free  from  change.      Sidney. 

CHANgiE'LiNG,  re.  [Eng.  change,  and  A.  S. 
ling,  denoting  state  or  condition.  "  The  word 
arises,"  says  Johnson,  "from  an  odd,  supersti- 
tious opinion,  that  the  fairies  steal  away  chil- 
dren, and  put  others  that  are  ugly  and  stupid  in 
their  places."] 

1.  A  child  left  or  taken  in  place  of  another. 

Such  men  do  changelings  call,  so  changed  hy  fairies'  theft. 

Speii£er. 
A  lovely  boy  stolen  from  nn  Indian  king; 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling.  Shak. 

2.  An  idiot ;  a  natural ;  a  simpleton. 
"Would  any  one  be  a  changeling  because  he  is  less  deter- 
mined by  wise  considerations  than  a  wise  man?  Locke, 

3.  One  apt  to  change.     "  Constant  folks  be 
better  than  those  changelings."  Draut. 

CHAN^iE'LING,  It.  That  is  changed.  "K  change- 
ling child."  Shak. 

CWX^^'^R,  n.  .  1.  One  who  changes. 

Changer  of  all  things,  yet  immutable.         Q.  Fletcher. 
2.  A  broker  in  money  ;  a  money-changer. 


sitting. 


.  found  in  the  temple  . . .  the  cliangers  of  money 
John  ii.  13, 14. 


CI-IANQJE'-WHEEL$,  n.  pi.  {Mech.)  Wheels  of 
various  but  definite  sizes,  by  which  the  angular 
Telocity  of  an  axis  may  be  changed  in  any  re- 
quired relation.  Ogilvie. 

CHANp'JNG,  p.  a.  Altering ;  making  different ; 
becoming  different. 

CHANK,  or  CHANK'-SHELL  (82),  n.  The  com- 
mon conch-shell.  It  is  fished  up  by  divers  in 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Ceylon.  ^    Buchanan. 

BHAN'NA,  n.  [Gr.  ^ivvri ;  L.  channe ;  It.  cham- 
na.]  (Ich.)  A  fish  .taken  in  European  seas,  re- 
sembling the  sea-porch  ;  the  Seranus  cabrilla  of 
Cuvier  and  Valencienne.  Yarrell. 

ChAn'NJ^L,  It.  [L.  canalis ;  canna,  a  reed ;  It. 
canalc  ;  Sp.  canal;  Fr.  chenal  and  canal.~G'er. 
kanal^ 

■  1.    The    hollow   bed  of  running  water;    as, 
"  The  channel  of  a  river." 

2.  A  long  cavity,  as  the  furrow  on  a  pillar.  - 

3.  A  strait  or  narrow  sea ;  as,  "  The  British 
Channel  "  ;  "  St.  George's  Channel." 

4.  {N'aut.)  pi.  PiBces  of  plank  projecting 
edgewise  from  a  vessel's  sides,  and  serving  to 
spread  the  shrouds  ;  —  called  also  chain-wales, 
gitard-hoards,  and  channel-boards.  Dana. 

CHAN'N^L,  v.  a.  \i.  CHANNELLED  ;  pp.  CHANNEL- 
LING, CHANNELLED.]     To  cut  in  channels. 

No  more  shall  trenching  war  chann£l  her  tields.        Shak. 

CHAN'N^L-LEAVED  (-ISvd),  a.  {Bot.) 
Having  leaves  folded  together  so  as 
to  resemble  a  channel.  Loudon. 

CHAn'N^LLED  (chSn'iield),  p.  a.  Hav- 
ing channels  or  grooves  ;  hollowed. 

gHjlM' SOJV  (shtn'san),  n.     [Fr.]     A  song.  Shak. 

CHANT  (12),  V.  a.  [L.  canto  ;  It.  cantare ;  Sp. 
cantar ;  Fr.  chanter^  \i.  chanted  ;  pp.  chant- 
ing, CHANTED.] 

1.  To  sing ;  to  warble.  "  The  birds  chant 
melody  on  every  bush."  Shak. 

2.  To  celebrate  by  song  ;  to  carol. 

The  poets  chant  it  in  the  theatres.  Bp.  Bramhall. 

3.  To  sing  as  in  the  church,  or  cathedral, 
service;  as,  "To  chant  the  psalms." 

CHANT,  v.n.  1.  To  modulate  the  voice  musi- 
cally ;  to  sing. 

And  winged  his  flight  to  chant  aloft  in  air.       Dryden. 
2.  To  recite  musically,  as  In  the  church  ser- 
vice.    "The  choir  doth  c/ta«<."  Warner. 

CH.^NT,  n.     1.  A  song ;  a  carol ;  a  melody. 
A  pleasant  grove 
With  cltant  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud.      Milton. 
2.  A  species  of  harmonized  recitative  adapted 
to  the  psalms  and  litanies  in  the  performance  of 


the  church   service.     "  The  .  .  .  chant  used  in 
the  verses  and  responses."  Mason. 

ChAnT'ANT,  n.  (Mus.)  Music  ;— -particularly 
instrumental  music  which  is  of  an  easy,  smooth, 
and  graceful  character.  Wai'Tier. 

CHANT'^R,  n.  1.  One  that  chants  ;  a  singer  ;  a 
songster. 

You  curious  chanters  of  the  wood.  Wotton. 

2.  A  chief  singer  of  a  chantry.  Warfon. 

3.  The  pipe  which  sounds  the  tenor  or  treble 
in  a  bagpipe.  Ogilme.  ^ 

ChAn'TI-CLEER,  n.     [Fr.  chanter,  to  sing,  and 
clair,  clear.]     A  crowing  cock  ;  a  loud  crower. 
■Within  this  homestead  lived,  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  chanticleer.  Bryaen. 

CHAnT'jNG,  n.  The  act  of  repeating  words,  as 
in  the  church  service,  with  a  chanting  modula- 
tion. 

CHANT'LATE,  n.  (Arch.)  A  wooden  ledge  near 
the  edge  of  the  rafters,  to  support  tiles  that 
serve  as  eaves  to  a  wall.  Weale. 

CHAnT'OR,  ■/(.  One  who  chants  ;  chanter.  Wood. 

CHANT'RPSS,  n.    A  woman  who  chants.  Milton. 

CHAN'TEY,  n.  [Fr.  chantrerie.']  An  endowed 
chapel  in  which  priests  pray,  and  sing  mass, 
for  the  souls  of  the  donors.  Shak. 

£lHA-6L'0-pY,  n.  [Gr.  x°"S)  chaos,  and  Xdyoi,  a 
discourse.]  A  discourse  upon  chaos,  [r.]  Crabb. 

jEHA'O-mAN-CY,  n.  [Gt.  jca'oi,  the  atmosphere, 
and  liavTtia,  prophecy.]  Divination  by  appear- 
ances in  the  air.  Roget. 

jCHA'OS  (ka'os),  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  x'"'^-\ 

1.  The  mass  of  matter  supposed  to  be  in  con- 
fusion before  it  was  arranged  by  the  Creator. 
"  Chaos  and  eternal  night."  Milton. 

2.  Any  confused  mixture  of  parts  or  elements. 

One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit.  /'ojae. 

3.  Confusion  ;  disorder. 

The  anarchy  of  thought  and  cAoos  of  the  mind.  Itrj/den. 

eUA'OS-LIKE,  u.     Resembling  chaos.        Pope. 

jEHA-6t'[C,  a.  Like  chaos  ;  confused.  "  When 
tlie  globe  was  in  a  chaotic  state."  Derhain. 

II  CHAP  (chip  or  chop)  [cliop,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
C. ;  chap,  Sm.  Wb.  Kenrick  ;  chap  or  chop,  K."], 
V.  a.  [A.  S.  geypped,  opened  ;  yppan,  to  lay 
open  ;  Dut.  kappen,  to  cut.]  \i.  chapped  ;  pp. 
CHAPPING,  CHAPPED.]  To  break  into  small 
clefts  or  gapings,  by  heat,  dryness,  or  cold. 

Neither  summer's  blaze  can  scorch, norwinter's  blastc^a^ 
her  fair  face.  LiUg. 

II  CHAP,  V.  n.  To  become  sore  by  small  openings 
or  clefts  ;  as,  "  The  hands  chap." 

II  CHAP  (cliap  or  chop),  n.  A  cleft ;  an  aperture. 
"  Chaps  .  .  .  made  in  it  are  filled  up."    Burnet. 

CHAP  (chop),  re.  [A.  S.  ceaplas,  cheeks.]  The 
upper  or  the  under  part  of  a  beast's  month.  Gj'ew. 

IS"  "  The  etymology  of  this  word,"  says  Walter, 
"  will  not  suffer  us  to  write  it  chop,  and  universal 
usage  will  not  permit  us  to  pronounce  it  chap  ;  so  that 
it  must  be  classed  among  those  words  the  proiiunciji- 
tion  and  orthography  of  which  must  ever  be  at  vari- 
ance." But  Smart  says,  "  In  chap,  chaps  (the  jaw  or 
jaws),  the  broad  sound  [chop]  is  a  confirmed  irregu- 
larity. In  the  verb  to  chap,  to  break  into  cliffs,  and 
the  substantive,  a  chap,  derived  from  it,  the  irregu- 
larity has  for  some  time  been  less  prevalent;  and  a 
speaker  may  pronounce  them  regularly  without  seem- 
ing pedantic." 

The  verbs  to  chap,  to  break  into  cliffs  or  openings, 
and  to  cJuip,  to  cut,  though  derived  from  the  same 
word,  are  now  by  many,  if  not  by  most  speakers,  pro- 
nounced differently,  and  commonly  spelt  differently. 

t  CHAp,  )'.  n.  [A.  S.  ceapian.l  To  cheapen  ;  to 
bargain.  Todd. 

ChAp,  n.  1.  A  cheapener ;  a  bargainer ;  a  dealer ; 
chapman  ;  —  an  abbreviation  of  chapman. 

JB^^  "  The  word  in  this  sense  is  still  in  use,"  says 
Todd,  "  among  the  common  people.  If  the  phrase  be 
'  a  good  chap,'  it  implies  a  dealer  to  whom  credit  may 
be  given  ;  if  simply  '  a  chap,'  it  usually  designates  a 
person  of  whom  a  contemptuous  opinion  is  enter- 
tained." 

2.  A  boy  ;  an  inferior  person  ;  —  used  famil- 
iarly and  laxly,  like  tlie  wordfclloio. 

CHMP-MR-BJl',  n.  [Sp.]  1.  A  plantation  of 
evergreen  oaks. 


2.  A  thicket  of  bramble  bushes  with  thorny 
shrubs  in  clumps.  Velasquez. 

CHAP'BOOK  (-buk),  n.  [See  Chapman,  and 
Cheap.]  A  book  or  a  pamphlet  carried  about 
for  sale.  Ogilvie. 

CHAPE,  n.    [Fr.  chape.] 

1.  A  thin  plate  of  metal  at  the  point  of  a 
scabbard.  Phillips. 

2.  The  catch  of  a  buckle.  Shak. 

CH.aPEAn  (shap'o),  m. ;  pi.  Fr.  cbapeavx;  Eng. 
CHAPEAU?  (shap'oz).     [Fr.]     1.  A  hat. 

2.  {Her.)  A  cap  or  coronet.  Todd. 

Chapeau  bras,  [contracted  from  chapeau  de  bras,  hat 
for  tlie  arm]  a  military  hat  that  may  be  flattened  and 
put  under  tlie  arm.  Ogilvie. 

CHAp'BL,  n.  [L.  capsella,  a  box  in  which  relics 
of  martyrs  were  kept,  Spelman ;  It.  cappella ; 
Sp.  capilla ;  Fr.  chapelle.] 

1.  A  place  of  worship  attached  to  a  church,  or 

subordinate  to  it. 

In  Catholic  churches  and  Protestant  cathedrals,  chapels 
are  usually  annexed  in  the  recesses  on  the  sides  of  the  aisles. 

Ilrande. 

2.  A  place  of  worship  connected  with  a  pri- 
vate establishment,  as  a  nobleman's  house,  or 
with  a  college. 

3.  A  place  of  worship,  as  of  the  English  Dis- 
senters, not  styled  a  church  ;  a  meeting-house. 

4.  {Printing.)  A  junction  of  workmen  in  a 
printing  office  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  reg- 

•    ularity  in  the  business,  arranging  prices,  &e. 

Every  printing-house  is,  by  the  custom  of  tinie  out  of 
mind,  called  a  chapel.  Mojcon,  1683. 

CImpel  of  ease,  a  chapel  subsidiary  to  a  parish 
church  for  additional  accommodation.  Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Church. 

tCHAP'^lL,  V.  a.  To  deposit  in  a  chapel ;  to  en- 
shrine, as  the  remains  of  the  dead.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

CHAPE'LPSS,  u..     Wanting  a  chape.  Shak. 

CHAP'jpL-LA-NY,  re.  A  chapel  and  jurisdiction 
within  the  precincts  of  a  church,  and  subordi- 
nate to  it.  Ayliffe. 

CHAP'(;L-LING,  re.  (Naut.)  The  act  of  wearing  a 
ship  round,  when  taken  aback,  without  bracing 
the  heaci  yards.  Dana. 

CHAp'5L-EY,  re.  The  bounds  or  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  chapel.  Johnson. 

II  pjMP  'ER-OJV,  [shap'er-6n,  Ja. ;  shSp-er-6n',  W. ; 
shap'e-ron,  P. ;  shap'er-ong,  K.  Sm.],  n.  [Fr.] 
A  kind  of  hood  or  cap,  such  as  is  worn  hy 
knights  of  the  Garter.  Camden. 

II  (JHAP'f.R-ON,  r.  a.  [Fr.  chaperon,  a  compan- 
ion.]    To  attend  on  a  lady  in  public.  Cotgrave. 

CHAP'fAllEN  (cliop'fain),  a.  Having  the  lower 
chap  depressed  : — dispirited;  dejected.  "Till 
they  be  chapfallen."^  B.  Jonson. 

CHAP'J-T^R,  n.     1.  [L.  caput,  head ;  Fr.  chapi- 
teau.]     {Arch.)  An  old  word  for  the  capital  of  ■ 
a  column.  Exod.  xxxvi.  38. 

2.  [Low  L.  capitulum  ;  Law  Fr.  chapitre.'] 
{Laic.)  A  summary  in  writing  of  such  matters 
as  were  to  be  inquired  of  before  justices,  deliv- 
ered to  them  from  the  king,  and  by  them  deliv- 
ered to  the  grand  inquests  in  writing.     BurrilL 

CHAP'LAIN  (chap'ljn),  re.  [L.  capellanus;  It. 
capellano ;  Sp.  capellan ;  Fr.  chapelain.]  A 
clergyman  or  person  who  performs  divine  ser- 
vice in  a  chapel,  or  in  the  army,  navy,  a  public 
body,  or  a  family. 

Chaplain,  away !  thy  priesthood  saves  thy  life.        Shak. 

CHAp'LA!N-CY  (chitp'ljn-se),  re.  The  office  of  a 
chaplain.  "  The  chaplaincy  was  refused  to  me, 
and  given  to  Dr.  Lambert.'  Swift. 

CHAp'LAIN-RY,  n.  Same  as  Chaplaincy.  P.Cyc. 


CHAP'LAJN-SHIP,  re.     1.  Chaplaincy. 
2.  The  revenue  of  a  chapel. 


Milton. 
Johnson. 


CHAP'L^SS   (chSp'les),  a.    Without  flesh  about 
the  mouth.     "  Yellow  e/sapZess  bones."      Shak. 

ChAP'L^T,  re.     [L.  caput,  the  head  ;  Fr.  chapelet.] 

1.  A  garland  or  wreath  for  the  head. 

With  chaplets  green  upon  their  foreheads  placed.  Dryden. 

2.  A  String  of  beads  used  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics for  counting  their  prayers;  a  rosary.  Johnson, 

3.  A  small  chapel.  Hammond. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  jg,  j,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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4.  A  pair   of   stirrups  with  stirrup-leathers 
attached.  —  See  Chapelet.  Ogilyie. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  kind  of  ornamental  moulding, 
or  a  small  ornament  cut  in  beads.  Weale. 

CHAP'MAN,  n.  [A.  S.  ceapman  ;  Ger.  kaufman. 
—  See  Cheapen.]  One  who  buys  and  sells  ;  a 
cheapener ;  a  seller ;  a  merchant ;  a  market-man. 


Fair  Diomede,  you  do  ob  chapmea  do, 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  intend  to  buy. 


Shak. 


ChAp'PY,    a.      Having   clefts   or   chaps ;    cleft ; 

gaping ;  open,  Cotgrave. 

CHAPS   (chops),  n.  pi.  of  chap.     1.  The   mouth. 

**  Open  your  chaps  again."  Shak. 

2.  {Mech.)  The  two  flat  parts  of  a  vice,  of  a 

pair  of  tongs,  or  of  pliers,  for  holding  any  thing 

fast.  Weale. 

CHApt,  p.  from  chap.  Chapped.  "  Sun-burnt 
cheeks  and  .  .  .  chapt  skins."  Dryden. 

CHAp'T^R,  n.  [L.  capitulum,  dim.  of  caput,  a 
head;  It.  capitolo;  S^.  capitulo  ;  Tr.  chapitre.] 
■  1.  A  division  of  a  book;  as,  "The  chapters 
in  the  Bible." 

2.  A  decretal  epistle.  Ayliffe. 

3.  A  body  consisting  of  the  canons  or  preb- 
ends, and  other  clergymen  attached  to  a  ca- 
thedral or  collegiate  church,  of  which  the  dean 
is  the  head. 

The  dean  and  chapter  are  the  council  of  a  bishop  to  assist 
him  with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  religion,  and  also  in  the 
temporal  concerns  of  his  see.  Blackstoiie. 

4.  A  meeting  held  by  members  of  some  so- 
cieties, as  of  the  College  of  Arms,  and  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  Ogilvie. 

5.  A  branch  of  a  society  or  fraternity ;  as, 
"  A  chapter  of  freemasons." 

Cliapter-house^  a  room  in  a  cathedral  where  tlie 
dean  and  chapter  assemble. 

t  CHAP'TgR,  V.  a.  [Fr.  chapitrer.}  To  censure ; 
to  rebuke  ;  to  correct.  Dryden. 

CHAp'TR^L,  n.  {Arch.)  An  impost  or  siipport 
of  an  arch.  Moxon. 

CHAp'WOM-AN  (chaip'w(im-?n),?i.  A  woman  who 
buys  and  sells.  Massinger. 

CHAR,  n.  ["  Some  derive  it  from  A.  S.  cyran,  to 
turn,  because  this  fish  turneth  itself  swiftly  in 
the  water."  Todd.]  A  small  delicate  fish  of 
the  salmon  or  trout  kind.  Gray. 

CHAR,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cyran,  to  turn,  Tooke  ;  Rus. 
jaryuy  or  charyuy  to  roast  or  burn,  Webster.] 

[/.  CHARRED  ;  pp.   CHARRING,  CHARRED.] 

1.  To  burn  wood  to  a  black  cinder  ;  to  burn 
partially.  Woodward. 

2.  To  hew,  or  work,  as  stone.  Francis. 

CHAr,  CHARE,  or  CHORE,  n.  [Goth,  kar,  busi- 
ness or  concern;  A.  S.  cy?re,  a  turn.]  Work 
done  by  the  day  ;  a  small  job ;  a  light  task. 

As  the  maid  that  milks. 

And  does  the  meanest  chars.  Shak. 

j8®=This  colloquial  word  is  spelled  char  in  most 
of  the  English  Dictionaries,  and  pronounced  chare -j 
but  in  Richardson's  it  is  printed  chare  (also  chare- 
woman).  Holloway,  in  his  "  Provincial  Dictionary," 
writes  choor  and  choor-woman ;  and  Palmer,  in  his 
"  Dialect  of  Devonshire,"  ckure.  In  the  United  States, 
it  is  commonly  pronounced  chore.  —  See  Chore. 

"  In  Ireland,  they  seem  to  have  retained  the  genu- 
ine pronunciation  of  this,  us  well  as  many  other  old 
English  words  ;  I  mean  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
orthography,  and  rhyming  with  tar.  In  England, 
it  is  generally  heard  like  chair^  to  sit  on,  and  its  com- 
pound, diar-woman,  like  chair -to  ortian.  Skinner,  I 
know,  admits  that  the  word  may  be  derived  from  the 
Dutch  keeren^  to  sweep  j  and  Junius  spells  the  word 
chart,  and  tells  us  the  Saxons  have  the  same  word 
spelled  cjjrre,  signifying  business  or  charge  ;  but  be  its 
derivation  what  it  will,  either  the  orthography  or  the 
pronunciation  ought  to  be  altered  ;  for,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  it  is  a  singular  and  disgraceful  anomaly." 
M^alker. 

CHAR,  or  ChAre,  v.  n.  To  work  by  the  day  ;  to 
do  little  jobs.  Johnson. 

CHAR,  or  CHAre,  v.  a.  To  perform  a  business. 
*'  That  char  is  chared."  Ray. 

fjCHAR'ACT,  or  jCHAR'^CT,  ?i.    An  inscription. 

Skelton. 

CHAR'AC-T^R  (kar>k-ter),  n.  [Gr.  ;^;apajcr£'p,  dis- 
tinctive mark  ;  ;(;apdo-(rw,  to  cut  in  furrows  ;  L. 
character ;  It.  carattere ;  Sp.  caracter ;  Fr.  ca- 
ractere  ;  Ger.  character.  \ 


1.  A  distinctive  mark  by  which  any  thing  is 
separated  or  distinguished  from  another. 

And  he  shall  make  all,  small  and  great,  to  have  a  charac- 
ter in  their  right  hand.  Rev.  xiii,  16,  Wickhffe^s  Trans. 

2.  A  sign  used  in  writing  or  in  printing ;  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet ;  an  emblem  ;  a  figure. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  there  were  throughout  the 
-    world  but  one  sort  of  character  for  each  letter.  Holder, 

3.  A  letter  as  formed  by  a  particular  person  ; 
handwriting ;  chirography. 

You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother's.  Shak. 

4.  The  assemblage  of  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish one  person  from  another ;  particular 
constitution  of  the  mind. 

Actions,  looks,  words,  steps,  form  the  alphabet  by  which 
you  may  spell  characters.  Lavater. 

Health  and  sickness,  enjoyment  and  sufferinij,  riches  and 
poverty,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  power  and  subjection, 
uber^  and  bondage,  civilization  and  barbarity,  have  all  their 
offices  and  duties ;  all  serve  Ibr  the  formation  of  character. 

Faley. 

5.  Combination  of  qualities  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  incumbent  of  a  particular  post 
or  office. 

The  chief  honor  of  the  magistrate  consists  in  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  his  character  by  suitable  actions.      Attcrbiiry. 

6.  A  person;  —  particularly  as  represented 
in  fiction  or  in  history. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets  that  ever  wrote  in 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  characters.  Addison. 

7.  An  account  of  any  thing  as  good  or  bad. 

This  subterraneous  passage  is  much  mended  since  Seneca 
gave  so  bad  a  character  of  it.  Addison. 

8.  A  distinctive  quality  assigned  to  an  indi- 
vidual by  common  report ;  reputation  ;  repute  ; 
as,  "What  is  his  character  for  veracity? ' 

9.  Good  reputation;  as,  "A  man  of  worth 
ajid' character.'* 

Syn. —  Character  lies  in  or  pertains  to  the  person, 
and  is  the  mark  of  what  he  is  -,  reputation  depends 
upon  others,  anil  is  what  they  think  of  him.  A  man 
may  have  a  fair  reputation^  though  his  character  is  not 
really  good. —  An  irreproachable  character;  a  high 
reputation;  a  distinguished  personage;  a  noted  char- 
acter.—  A  hieroglypiiical  character  :  a  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet.—See  NAME,  auALITY. 

CHAR'AC-T^iR,  V.  a.  1.  To  inscribe,  engrave,  [n.] 

Show  me  one  scar  charactered  on  my  skin.  Shak. 

2.  To  describe  ;  to  characterize.      T.  Fuller. 

fCHAR'AC-TpR-i^I,  n.  [Gr.  ;;^apaKr77p((r^<is  ;  L. 
characierismus.]  Distinction  of  character.  "  The 
characterism  of  an  honest  man."  Bp.  Hall. 

jchAr-ac-t^r-is'tic, 
char-ac-T5;R:Is'ti-cal, 

Ger.  "  characieristisch  ;      Fr.    caracteristique.'] 
That  distinguishes   the   character  ;    indicating 
character  ;  as,  **  Prudence  is  his  characteristic 
trait." 
CHAR-AC-TeR-iS'TIC,  n.     [Ger.  characteristik.] 

1.  That  which  marks  the  character. 

This  vast  invention  is  the  great  characteristic  which  dts- 
tinguishes  him  [Uomer]  ftom  all  others.  Pope, 

2.  {Logarithms.)  That  part  of  a  logarithm 
which  is  a  whole  number,  or  which  precedes  the 
point;  the  index;  the  exponent.  Davies. 

tCHAR-AC-T5;R-IS'TJ-CAL,  n.  Characteristic. 
*'  It  is  not  the  characteristical  of  a  body  to  have 
dimensions,  but  to  be  impenetrable."        More. 

CHAr-AC-T^R-IS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  charac- 
teristic manner. 

CHAR-AC-TipR-tS'TJ-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  characteristic.  Johnson. 

jCHAR-AC-T?R-I-ZA'T10N,  71.  The  act  of  char- 
acterizing,    [r.]  Dr.  y.  Drake. 

jCHAR'AC-T^R-IZE,  V,  CI..  [Gr.  ;:tan<itfr?;p(^w  ;  Fr. 
carac'tenser.']  [i.  characterized  ;  pp.  char- 
acterizing, CHARACTERIZED.] 

1.  To  designate  or  distinguish  by  a  mark. 

European,  Asiatic,  Chinese,  African,  and  Grecian  faces 
are  characterized.  Arimthnot. 

2.  t  To  engrave  ;  to  imprint. 

Sentiments  characterized  and  engraven  in  the  soul,  born 
with  it,  and  growing  up  with  it.  JIale. 

3.  To  describe  or  exhibit  by  qualities  ;  to  ex- 
press or  describe  the  character  of. 

It  is  some  commendation  that  we  hicve  avoided  to  charac- 
terise any  person  without  long  experience.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Name. 
jCHAr'AC-TIRR-LESS,  «.     Without  a  character. 

And  mighty  states,  characterless,  are  grated 

To  dusty  nothing.  Shak. 


i  a.     [Gr.  ^apaKTrjpta- 
A.L,  )  TiKdsj  the  character ; 


jCHAR'AC-T?R-MA'KgR,  /t.  One  who  draws  char- 
acters. Wa/rburton. 

tA:HAR'AC-TER-Y,  n.  1.  Mode  of  expression 
by  signs  or  characters. 

Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery.  Shak. 

2.  Characterization. 

A  third  sort . . .  bestowed  their  time  in  drawing  out  the 
true  lineaments  of  every  virtue  and  vice  so  lively,  that  who 
saw  the  medals  might  know  the  face:  wliich  art  they  signift- 
cautly  termed  character!/.  Bp.  Hall. 

qHj3-RMDE '  (sh9-rad'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  name 
of  the  inventor.]  A  species  of  riddle  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  a  name  or  a  word  that  is  enig- 
matically described  by  its  several  syllables  and 
by  their  combination  as  a  whole. 
Syn.  — See  Riddle. 

eHMR-Jl-DRi'4'D.m,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ;(;apa5,oi(S?,  a  bird, 
supposed  to  be  the  lapwing  or  the  curlewj  ( Or- 
nith.)  A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  Gralla:, 
including  the  sub-families  (Edicnemina?,  Cnrso- 
riiicc^  Glareolince,  Chai^adrincBj  Htsmatopodince, 


and  Cinclines;   plovers. 


Gray. 


Charadrius  pluvialis. 


eH.aR'^-DRi'j^.m,  n.  pi. 

[See   Charadriadje.] 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-family  • 
of   birds   of  the   order 
Grallce  and  family  Char- 
adriadcs ;  plovers. Gray. 

CIIAr'AG,  n  A  tribute 
paid  by  Christians  and 
Jews  in  Turkey      Crabb. 

9HAR'b5n,  n.  [Fr.]  {Farriery.)  A  little  black 
spot  or  mark  remaining  after  the  large  spot  in 
the  cavity  of  the  corner  tooth  of  a  horse  is 
gone.  Farm.  Eiicy. 

CHAR'COAL,  n.  [char  and  coal.  See  Char,  v.] 
Coal  made  by  charring  or  burning  wood  under 
turf,  or  with  little  access  of  air ;  coal  from  wood. 

CHARD,  11.  [L.  carduus,  a  thistle  or  artichoke  ; 
Sp.  cardo  ;  Fr.  chardon.']  A  term  used  for  the 
footstalks  and  midrib  of  artichokes  and  car- 
doons  when  they  are  blanched  and  made  pala- 
table by  exclusion  of  the  light :  —  a  name  ap- 
plied also  to  the  white  beet.  Farm.  Ency. 

ChAre,  re.  A  narrow  street  or  court.  —  Chare- 
foot,  the  end  of  a  narrow  street  or  court.  — See 
Char,  and  Chore.  [North  of  Eng.]  Ld.  Eldon. 

^HAR'FRON,  n.  [Fr.  chanfrein.]  A  plate  of 
steel,  or  piece  of  leather,  to  protect  the  face  of  a 
horse  in  plate-armor.  —  See  Chanfrin.  Brande, 

CHARGE,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  carrico^  to  load  ;  L.  car- 
rns,  a  car ;  It.  caricare  ;  Sp.  cargar ;  Fr.  chai'ger.] 
\i   charged  ;  pp.  charoing,  charged.] 

1.  To  overload  ;  to  burden. 

What  a  sigh  is  there !  the  heart  ia  sorely  charged.        Shak 

2.  To  prepare  with  powder  and  shot  or  ball ; 
to  load ;  as,  "  To  charge  a  musket." 

3.  To  commission  for  a  certain  purpose ;  to 
intrust. 

And  Pharaoh,  was  wroth  against  two  of  his  officers, .  .  . 
and  he  put  them  . . .  into  the  prison,  the  place  where  Joseph 
was  hound;  and  the  captain  of  the  guard  charged  Joseph 
•with  thera.  Gen.  xl.  2,  3,  4. 

4.  To  put  upon  as  a  task  or  a  duty. 

The  gospel  chargeth  us  with  piety  towards  God,  Tillotson. 

5.  To  impute,  or  register,  as  a  debt,  or  some- 
thing for  which  another  is  answerable. 

Perverse  mankind!  whose  wills,  created  free, 

Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree.  Pope. 

6.  To  accuse ;  to  impeach  ;  to  inculpate  ;  to 
arraign;  as,  "  To  6'7^«^^e  a  person  with  a  crime." 

7.  To  command ;  to  enjoin. 

And  he  straitly  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make 
him  known.  '  JilarkWi.  Ii;. 

8.  To  fall  upon  ;  to  attack. 

The  Grecians  rally,  and  their  powers  unite, 

With  fury  charge  us,  and  renew  the  fight.  Dri/den, 

To  charge  a  body^  (Elcc.)  to  communicate  electricity 
to  it ;  to  develop  electricity  in  it. 
Syn.  — See  Accuse. 
CHARGE,  V.  n.     To  make  an  onset. 

Like  your  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  charges  in  iron.  Granville. 
Charge,  Chester,  charge!    On,  Stanley,  on!  Scott. 

CHARQrE,  n.     \lt.carco\  Sp.  ca?-ga;  Fy.  chai'ge.] 

1.  A  load ;  a  burden.  "  Asses  of  great 
charge."''  Shak. 

2.  The  quantity  of  powder  and  shot,  or  of 
powder  and  ball,  put  into  a  gun. 
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CHARGE  ABILITY 

3.  Trust  to  defend  ;  care  ;  custody. 

ne  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in 
all  thy  ways.  i>l  xcl.  11. 

4.  That  which  is  intrusted  to  another. 

He  sighed,  abandoning  his  charge  to  fate.        Dnjden. 

5.  Commission  ;  duty ;  office  ;  employment. 

Iflaree  possessions,  pompous  titles,  honorable cAarf/es,  and 
profitable  eommissious  could  have  made  this  proud  man  hap- 
py, there  would  have  been  nothing  wanting.        DEstranye. 

6.  Precept ;  mandate ;  injunction. 

St.  Paul  giveth  charge  to  beware  of  philosophy.     Hooker, 

7.  Accusation ;  imputation. 

We  need  not  lay  new  matter  to  his  charge.  Shah. 

8.  Instruction  of  a  judge  to  a  jury,  or  an  ex- 
hortation of  a  bishop  to  his  clergy,  or  of  one 
clergyman  to  another.  Dryden. 

9.  Cost ;  expense  ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural. 
A  man  ought  warily  to  begin  charges,  which,  once  begun, 

will  continue.  Bacon. 

10.  Price  set  on  goods ;  sum  charged ;  as, 
"  To  enter  a  charge  in  an  account-book." 

11.  The  act  of  rushing  on  an  enemy ;  onset ; 
attack  ;  assault ;  encounter. 

Honorable  retreats  are  no  ways  inferior  to  brave  charges. 

Bacon. 

12.  The  posture  of  a  weapon  for  attack. 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down.    Shak. 

13.  (Farriery.')  A  kind  of  ointment.  Johnson. 

14.  (Elec.)  An  accumulation  of  electricity  ; 
communicated  or  developed  electrical  force. 

15.  (Her.)  The  bearing  or  figure  depicted  on 
an  escutcheon.  Peackam. 

Syn.  —  See  Attack,  Cabe,  Cost,  OrFicE. 

ClIARgfB-A-BlL'J-Ty,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
chargeable ;  chargeableness.  Ckamhers. 

CHAEgJE'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  charged; 
as,  "A  tax  or  duty  is  chargeable  on  certain 
kinds  of  property,  or  the  property  is  chargeable 
with  a  certain  duty." 

2.  Expensive  ;  burdensome  ;  costly. 

We  .  .  .  wrought  with  labor  and  travail  night  and  day.  that 
we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you.  3  Thess.  ill.  8. 

3.  Imputable,  as  a  debt  or  crime. 

Some  fault  chargeable  upon  him.  Sovih. 

4.  Subject  to  accusation. 

Your  papers  would  be  chargeable  with  something  worse 
than  indelicacy;  they  would  be  immoral.  Spectator. 

ClIARpE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
chargeable  ;  e.^pensi-veness  ;  costliness. 

CHAEg-E'A-BLY,  od.     Expensively.         Aschatn. 

CHARGED  (chirjd),  p.  a.  Burdened:  —  loaded, 
as  a  gun  :  —  imputed,  as  a  debt ;  —  accused :  — 
commanded  :  —  exhorted. 

CHAROi:  D'AFF.aiRES(s\&r-z\-i3.'Ai.!-Ar'),  n.  ;  pi. 
CHARG&s  xt^AFFAiKES.  [Fr.]  The  third  or 
lowest  class  of  foreign  ministers,  according  to 
the  regulations  adopted  at  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna, in  1815.  Brande. 
Syn.  —  See  Ambassador. 

t  CHARgfE'FUL,  (s.  Expensive;  costly.  "The 
chargeful  fashion."  Shak. 

t  CH  AR^E'-HOTJ'SE,  «.  A  free  school :  —  a  school- 
house. 

Do  you  not  educate  youth  at  the  charge-housei  Shak. 

CHARpE'L^SS,  a.  Free  from  charge ;  cheap. 
*' A  place  .  .  .  roomy,  andchargeless.  '  JBp.  Hall. 

CHARp'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  charges. 

2.  (Law.)  One  who  charges  another  in  a  law- 
suit. 

3.  A  large  dish  or  platter. 

This  golden  charger  snatched  from  burning  Troy.  DrycUn. 

4.  A  war-horse.  "  This  cAart/er,  till  he  was 
roused  by  the  approaching  danger,  was  usual- 
ly led  by  an  attendant."  Gibbon. 

CHAE9'!S,T,  71.  A  maker  of  charges.  Dr.  Dibdin. 

ChAr';-LY,  or  CHA'EJ-LY,  od.  [See  Chary.]  In 
a  wary  manner ;  warily  ;  cautiously  ;  scrupu- 
lously; frugally.  Shak. 

CHAR'!-NESS,  or  CHA'RI-NESS,  n.  Caution  ; 
nicety ;  scrupulousness.  "  The  chariness  of 
your  honesty."  Shak. 

CHAE'[-OT,  «.  \Ga.e\.  carbad;  It.  carretta;  Sp. 
carro ;  Fr.  chariot.'] 

1.  A  car  formerly  used  in  war. 

Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overturned.  Milton. 
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2.  A  wheel  carriage  of  pleasure  or  of  state  ;  a 
half  coach. 

I  departed  from  London  in  a  small  chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses.  Ludlow's  Memoirs. 

CHAR'I-OT,  V.  a.     To  convey  in  a  chariot,     [r.] 

No  —  let  her  pass,  and  charioted  along. 

In  guilty  splendor  shake  tlie  public  ways.  Cowper. 

CUAR-r-OT-EER',  n.     One  who  drives  a  chariot. 

"Mounted  combatants  and  cAarz'o^eers."  Cow/?er. 
CHAR-T-OT-EER'jNfl,  n.     The  act  of  driving  or 

managing  chariots.  P.  Cyc. 

CHAR'I-OT-MAN,  n.     The  driver  of  a  chariot;  a 

charioteer.  2  Chron.  xviii.  33. 

CHAR'{-OT-RACE,  n,     A  race  with  chariots. 

CHAr'I-OT-RA'C^R,  n.   One  employed  in  a  char- 
iot race.  Creech. 
CHAR'I-TA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  charitable.] 

1.  Full  of  good-will  or  tenderness ;  benevo- 
lent; kind;  as,  *' A  cAan^ofi/e  disposition." 

2.  Bountiful  in  giving  alms  ;  beneficent ;  lib- 
eral ;  generous. 

How  shall  we  then  wish  to  live  our  lives  over  again,  in  or- 
der to  fill  every  moment  with  charitable  ottices !       Atterhury. 

He  who  gives  most  in  proportion  to  his  circumstances,  and 
not  he  who  gives  absolutely  most,  is  the  most  charitable  per- 
son. Waterland. 

3.  Pertaining  to  charity ;  as,  "  A  chaHtable 
institution." 

CHAR'I-TA-BLE-N£SS,  n.     The  quality  of  being 
charitable.  Milton. 

CHAR'J-TA-BLY,  ad.     In  a  charitable  manner, 
t  CHAr'I-TA-TIVE,  a.     Disposed  to  tenderness. 


'  Charitaiive  considerations." 


Fell. 


CHAR'I-TY,  n.  [Gr.  x^P'^>  ;\:«V""'*f>  kindness ;  L. 
caritas  ;    It.  carita  ;  Sp.  caridad  ;  Fr.  charite.'] 

1.  Good  affection  ;  love  ;  tenderness  ;  kind- 
ness ;  good-will ;  benevolence. 

Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  cAa7-i/y,  these  three;  but  the  great- 
est of  these  is  charity.  2  Cor,  xiii.  13. 
Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and  love,  even  these  three;  but 
the  chief  of  these  is  loi^c.                                   J)/ndale's  2Yans. 
Kelations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and'brother.  Milton. 

2.  A  disposition  to  put  a  favorable  construc- 
tion on  the  conduct  or  on  the  frailties  of  others. 

Above  all  things,  have  fervent  charity  among  yourselves; 
for  charity  will  cover  the  multitude  of  sins.  1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

The  highest  exercise  of  charity  is  charity  towards  the  un- 
charitable. Buckminster. 

3.  Active  goodness  ;  liberality  to  the  poor. 

The  heathen  poet,  in  commending  the  charity  of  Dido  to 
the  Trojans,  spoke  like  a  Christian.  Dryden. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  charity  begins  at  home;  but  this  is 
no  reason  It  should  not  go  abroad.  Cumberland. 

4.  A  gift  or  benefaction  to  the  poor ;  alms. 

I  never  had  the  confidence  to  beg  a  charitj/.  Dryden. 

5.  {Law.)  A  bequest  for  indigent  persons, 
free  schools,  &e.,  or  a  bequest  upon  which  a 
charitable  institution  is  founded. 

j^=-  "  Love  and  charity  are  used  in  our  authorized 
version  of  the  New  Testament  promiscuously,  and 
out  of  the  sense  of  their  equivalence  are  made  to  rep- 
resent one  and  the  same  Greek  word ;  but  in  modern 
use,  charity  has  come  almost  exclusively  to  signify 
one  particular  manifestation  of  love, —  the  supply  of 
the  bodily  needs  of  others, — love  continuing  to  ex- 
press the  affections  of  the  soul."     Trench, 

CHAR'I-TY-SCH66l,  n.  A  school  supported  by 
charity.  La.  Gower. 

gn^'RI-rM-Rl' {sh^'re~Yi-YS')j  n.  [Fr.]  A  vile 
or  noisy  music  made  with  tin  horns,  bells,  ket- 
tles, pans,  &c.,  in  derision  of  some  person  or 
event ;  a  mock  serenade.  Boiste,    Bartlett. 

t  CHARK,  V.  n.  [Perhaps  from  char.  Johnson."] 
To  burn  to  a  black  cinder ;  to  char.  Greio. 

(^HAR'LA-TAN,  n.     [It.  ciarlatano ;  ciarlare^  to 
talk  much ;    Fr.  charlatan.]     One  who  makes 
unwarrantable  pretensions  ;  a  quack  ;  a  moun- 
tebank. Hudibras. 
Syn.  —  See  GIuack. 

(?HAR-LA-TAN'iC,  }  a.  Resembling  a  char- 
gHAR-LA-TAN'j-CAL,  )  latan ;  quackish ;  empir- 
ical. Cowley. 
gHAR-LA-TAN'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  Like  a  charlatan. 
(;JHAR'LA-TAN-i§M,  n.     Charlatanry.  Brit.  Crit. 

^HAR'LA-TAN-RY,  n.  Quackery;  empiricism; 
deceit ;  charlatanism.  Johnson. 

CHARLE§'§-WAIN'  (charlz'ez-wan'),  n.  [Goth. 
karlwagn.  Toone.  —  A.  S.  Carles  ween.  —  "  So 
named  inhonor  of  Charlemagne^''  Nares.  —  "A 


CHARRY 

corruption  of  the  churl's  or  carl's  wain,  that  is, 
the  rustic's  or  farmer's  wagon;  as  it  is  also 
called  '  the  Plough.'  "  Dean  Hoare.]  {Astron.) 
A  name  given  to  the  constellation  Ursa  Major, 
or  Greater  Bear :  —  applied  also  to  the  constel- 
lation Ursa  Minor,  or  Lesser  Bear.        Button. 

CHAR'LQCK,  n.  [A.  S.  cerlice.']  (JBot.)  A  weed, 
or  wild  species  of  the  mustard  family,  with  a 
yellow  flower ;  Sinapis  arvensis.  Loudon. 

CHAR'LOTTE-RCsSE,  n.  [Fr.  charlotte,  a  mar- 
malade of  apples  covered  with  bits  of  toasted 
bread,  and  Russe,  Russian.]  {Cookery.) 
Whipped  cream,  or  whipped  cream-cheese  cov- 
ered with  a  sort  of  sponge-cake.  Nichols. 

CHARM,  n.  [L.  carmen,  a  song ;  It.  ciarma ;  Fr. 
charme.—A.  S.  cirm.'] 

1.  Words,  sounds,  philters,  or  characters  of 
occult  power  ;  enchantment ;  spell ;  incantation.  • 


Anta3U8  could  by  magic  charms 
Recover  strength  whene'er  he  fell. 


Swift. 


2.  Something  of  power  to  gain  the  affections ; 
attraction  ;  allurement ;  fascination. 

The  Bmilea  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art.      Afldison. 
Syn.  —  See  Grace. 

CHARM,  V.  a.  [i.  CHAKMED  ;  pp.  chaeming, 
OHAHMED.] 

1.  t  To  sustain  or  fortify  by  enchantment. 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 

To  one  of  woman  born.  Sliak. 

2.  To  subdue  or  allay  by  some  secret  power. 

Mueic  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm.  Pope. 

3.  To  please  greatly ;  to  delight ;  to  capti- 
vate ;  to  fascinate ;  to  enrapture  ;  to  transport ; 
to  enchant. 

For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense.    Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  charm  is  not  so  strong  as  to  enchant ;  to 
enchant  not  so  strong  as  to  enrapture.  To  cajii'ioate 
and  to  fascinate  are  stronger  terras  than  to  attract. 
That  which  cliarms,  enchants,  and  enraptures  affords 
pleasure  for  the  time  ;  that  which  fascinates  and  cap- 
tivates rivets  the  mind  to  the  object. —  Charmed,  en- 
chanted, or  enraptured  by  what  is  seen,  heard,  or  learnt ; 
fascinated  by  what  is  seen  or  heard  ;  captivatedhy  what 
is  seen  ;  attractedby  persons  or  by  manners.  —  Charmed, 
or  enchanted  with  poetry,  music,  scenery,  or  beauty  ; 
fascinated  or  captivated  by  a  person  of  pleasing  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  conversation  ;  delighted  with  the 
society  of  a  friend. 

CHARM,  V.  n.     To  act  as  a  charm. 

And  all  the  while  harmonious  airs  were  heard 

Of  chiming  strings  or  charnuiig  pipes.  Milton. 

CHARMED  (charmd),  p.  a.  Enchanted  ;  fasci- 
nated. '*  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release."  Shak. 

CHARM'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  charms ;  an  enchant- 
er ;  a  magician. 

There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  ...  an  enchanter,  or 
a  witch,  or  a  charmer, ...  or  a  necromancer.    Deut.  xviii.  II. 

2.  One  who  fascinates  or  delights  ;  —  a  word 
of  endearment. 

O,  think  that  beauty-waits  on  tliy  decree, 

And  thy  loved,  loveliest  charmer  pleads  with  me.  Shenstone. 

CHARM'5R-ESS,  n.     An  enchantress.      Chaucer. 

CHARM'FUL,  a.     Abounding  with  charms,     [n.] 
And  with  him  bid  his  charmful  lyre  to  bring.       Cowleij. 

CHARM'JNG,  p.  a.  Highly  pleasing  ;  delightful ; 
fascinating;  captivating;  enchanting. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  I  Milton. 

Syn — See  Agreeable,  Amiable,  Delight- 
ful. 

CHARM'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  charming  manner.SAaA. 

CHARM'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
lightful. Johnson. 

CHARM'LfSS,  a.     Destitute  of  charms.       Swift. 

CHAR'Np-CO,  n.  A  sort  of  sweet  wine.  "  Here's 
a  cup  of  charneco."  Shak. 

CHAR'NJgL,  a.  Containing  flesh,  or  dead  bodies. 
*'  Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults."  Milton. 

CHAR'N^L,  n.  [L.  carnalis,  carnal ;  caro,  carnis, 
flesh;  Fr.  charnie^'.']  A  repository  for  the 
bones  of  the  dead ;  a  charnel-house.        Young. 

CHAR'N^L-HOUSE,  n.  A  place  under  a  church, 
or  appended  to  one,  where  the  bones  of  the 
dead  are  reposited.  Shak. 

gHjR  'PIE,  n.  [Fr.]  (Surg.)  Lint  used  in  dressing 
wounds,  making  compresses,  &c.      Dunglison. 

CHAR'RY,  a.  [See  Chak.]  Burned,  as  charcoal ; 
like  charcoal.  Smart. 
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CHART  [chart,  P.  E.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ;  kirt  or  chart, 
S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.],  n.  [Gr.  x^P^^^f  ^  sheet 
or  leaf  of  papyrus  or  paper  ;  L.  charta ;  Fr. 
charte.']  A  hydrographic  or  marine  map,  or  a 
delineation  of  coasts,  shoals,  isles,  rocks,  &c., 
for  the  use  of  seamen.  Johnson. 

Plane  cltart^  a  chart  in  which  the  meridians  are 
represented  as  parallel,  or  in  the  construction  of  which 
no  allowance  is  made  for  the  rotundity  of  the  earth. 
—  Mercator's  ckart^  a  chart,  invented  by  Gerard  Mer- 
catov,  in  whicli  tlie  meridians  are  straight  lines, 
parallel  and  equidistant,  the  parallels  straight  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  meridians,  and  parallel  to  each 
otlier,  the  distance  between  them  increasing  from  the 
equator  towards  either  pole,  in  the  ratio  of  the  secant 
of  the  latitude  to  the  radius ;  the  object  being  to  pre- 
serve the  same  ratio  between  the  degrees  of  latitude 
and  of  longitude  as  actually  obtains  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe. —  Top o graphical  charts  a  chart  in  which 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  repre- 
sented. —  Selenoffrapkic  chart,  a  representation  of  the 
appearances  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

fl®=  *'  As  this  word  is  perfectly  Anglicized,  by  cut- 
ting off  the  a  in  the  Latin  charta,  and  175  in  the  Greek 
X«/ir(7?,  we  ought  certainly  to  naturalize  the  initial 
letters  by  pronouncing  them  as  in  charter^  charity,  &c. ; 
but  such  is  our  fondness  for  Latin  and  Greek  originals, 
that  we  catch  at  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  pronounc- 
ing after  these  languages,  though  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  our  own.  Thus  we  most  frequently, 
if  not  universally ,.hear  this  word  pronounced  as  cart, 
a  carriage,  and  perfectly  like  the  French  carte.** 
Walker.  —  The  pronunciation  diart  is  now  well  au- 
thorized. 

CHART,  V.  a.  To  illustrate  by  charts  ;  to  deline- 
ate geographically  ;  to  map.     *Lord  Ellesmere. 

€hAr'Tj3  (kar'ta),  n.  [L.,  a  leaf  of  papyrus,  or 
paper."]  {Law.)  A  charter  ;  a  public  deed  con- 
veying a  grant.  Crabb. 

€HAll-TA'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  [L.  chartaceus, 
made  of  paper.]  {hot.)  Papery  ;  resembling 
paper.     "  Chartaceous  leaves."  Brande. 

QhArte  (shart),  n.  [Fi\l  The  fundamental  law 
or  constitution  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  es- 
tablished on  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII., 
in  1814.  Braiide. 

jCHAR'TjglL,  n.     See  Cartel.  Todd. 

CHAR'T^IR,  n.     [Fr.  chartre.  —  See  Chaiita.] 

1.  A  writing  or  ^vritten  paper  bestowing  priv- 
ileges or  rights. 

If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 

Upon  your  charter  and  your  city's  freedom.         Shak, 

2.  Privilege ;  immunity. 

I  must  have  liberty 
"Witbal  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please.  iViafc. 

CHAR'TjpR,  V.  a.  [i.  chartered  ;  pp.  charter- 
ing, CHARTERED.]  1.  To  establish  by  charter ; 
to  incorporate.  Burke. 

2.  To  let  or  to  hire  on  contract,  as  a  ship  ;  as, 
"A  ship  chartered  for  a  voyage  to  Calcutta." 

CHAR'T^RED  (char'terd),  p.  a.  1.  Granted  by 
a  charter  ;  protected  by  a  charter.  Burke. 

2.  Privileged;  permitted;  licensed. 

When  he  speaks. 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still.  Sbak. 

CHAR'T^R-^R,  n.     1.  One  who  charters. 

2.  A  freeholder.     [Cheshire,  Eng.]       Crabb. 

CHAR'T^R-iST,  n.  An  adherent  to  the  People's 
Charter, — See  Chartism.  Gent.  Mag. 

CHAR'T^R-LAND,  n.  (Law.)  Land  held  by 
charter  ;  bookland ;  freehold.  Coke. 

CM AR'TER-PAR'TY,  n.  [Fr.  chartre-partie ; 
chartre^  a  charter,  and  parti,  divided  ;  so  named 
from  the  fact  that  each  party  to  it  has  a  copy.] 
{Com.  Law.)  An  indenture  or  agreement  by 
which  the  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  lets  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  it,  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods,  under  certain  specified  conditions,  to  one 
or  more  places.  Hale. 


CHART'LgSS,  a.     "Without  a  chart.  Craig. 

CHAR-t6m'JP-T5:R,  n.  [Gr.  ;\;rfpr?;f,  paper,  anA 
ftirpovj  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring maps  and  charts.  Hamilton. 

CHARTREUSE  (shar'truz),  n.  [Fr.,  from  the 
desert  of  Chartreuse,  in  Grenoble,  where  the 
order  of  Carthusians  was  established  by  Bruno 
in  1086.]     A  monastery  of  Carthusians.     Shak. 

CHARTREUX  {Q\\:i.x'\xu),  n.  [Fr.]  A  Carthusian 
friar  or  monk.  P.  Cyc. 

jCHAR'TU-LA-RY,  n.    See  Cartulary. 

CHAr'— WO-MAN  (chir'wuin-fin),  n.  A  woman 
who  works  by  the  day,  or  who  does  small  jobs. 
—  See  Char.  Swift. 

CHAr'Y  (chir'e  or  cha're),  a.  [A.  S.  cearig;  cea- 
rian,' to  take  care,  to  be  anxious.]  Careful; 
cautious ;  shy ;  wary. 

Yet  I  am  chart/  too  who  comcB  about  me.   Beau.  Sf  Fl. 


The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 


Shak. 


eHA-RYB'DIS^n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  XdpUiff^tf.]  {Geog.) 
A  whirlpool,  formerly  dangerous,  between  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  opposite  to  the  rock  Scylla. 

Scylla  wept, 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention; 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmured  soft  applause.     Milton. 

CHAS'A-BLE,  a.    Fit  to  be  chased.  Gower. 

CHASE,  v.  a.  [i.  CHASED  ;  pp.  chasing,  chased.] 

1.  [It.  cacciare ;  Sjt.cacear  ;  Fr-chasser.]  To 
pursue  as  an  enemy,  or  as  game  ;  to  hunt. 

Mine  enemies  chased  me  sore,  like  a  bird.         Lam.  iii.  52. 

2.  To  drive  or  force  away. 

He  that  wasteth  his  father,  and  chasetk  away  his  mother, 
is  a  son  that  causeth  shame.  Frov.  xix.  26. 

3.  [Fr.  chasse,  a  casej  To  emboss,  as  met- 
als;  to  enchase.  —  See  Enchase. 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold.  Scott. 

CHASE,  n.     1.  Hunting;  field-sport. 

The  chase  I  sing,  hounds,  and  their  various  breed. 

Somertiille. 

2.  Pursuit  of  an  enemy,  of  any  thing  as 
game,  or  of  that  which  is  desired.  "We  gave 
them  chase.'*  Bacon.  "This  mad  chase  of 
fame,"  Dryden. 

3.  Fitness  to  be  hunted  ;  appropriation  to 
the  sport  of  hunting ;  as,  "  Beasts  of  chase." 

4.  The  game  hunted  ;  object  of  pursuit. 

Hold,  Warwick  I  seek  thee  out  some  other  chase.    Shak. 

5.  Open  ground  stored  with  game  ;  a  kind  of 
park  unenclosed.  Cowell. 

He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge, 

Upon  the  north  side  of  tliis  pleasant  chase.  Shak. 

6.  A  row  or  rank  of  plants  or  trees,  and 
more  especially  of  hedge  plants.  Brande. 

7.  That  part  of  a  cannon,  or  large  gun,  in 
which  the  bore  is.  ,  Park. 

8.  {Printing.)  [Fr.  chasse,  a  case  ;  chassis,  a 
frame.]  An  iron  frame  to  confine  types  set  in 
pages.  Francis. 

9.  {Tennis.)  A  term  signifying  the  spot 
where  a  ball  falls,  beyond  which  the  adversary 
must  strike  his  ball  to  gain  a  point.      Johnson. 

10.  {Mech.)  A  wide  groove.  Ogilvie. 
Syn.  —  See  Forest. 

CHASE'-GUN,  n.  {Naut.)  A  gun  lying  at  the 
head  to  fire  on  a  vessel  that  is  pursued.  Dryden. 

CHAS'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  chases ;  a  hunter.  Shak. 

2.  An  enchaser.  Johnson. 

3.  {Naut.)  The  vessel  pursuing :  —  also  a 
term  applied  to  guns  at  the  bow  and  stern  for 
firing  when  in  chase.  Brande. 

CHA§'I-BLE,  n.  [Fr.  chasuble.]  {Eccl.)  A  kind 
of  cope.  —  See  Chasuble.  Hook. 

CHAS'J>IG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  pursuing. 

2.  The  art  of  embossing  on  metals,  or  of  rep- 
resenting figures  in  bass  relief  by  punching  them 
out  from  behind,  and  carving  them  on  the  front 
with  small  chisels  and  gravers.  Francis. 

3,  The  art  of  cutting  the  threads  of  screws. 


jCHAsMED  (kazmd),  a.  Having  gaps  or  openings. 
"  Fast  by  yon  chasmed  hill."         Essays  (1796). 

CHA^M'Y,  a.  Having  chasms,  [r.]   Wordsworth. 

QHAs'SE-lAs  (shas'se-las),  u.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of 
grape.'  Fleming  §  Tibbins. 

qnAS-SEUR  '  (shas-sur'),  n.  [Fr.,  a  hunter.]  {Mil.) 
A  horseman ;  one  of  a  select  body  of  light  in- 
fantry. '  Crabb. 

CHAsTE,  u.  [L.  castus ;  It.  &;  Sp.  casto  ;  Fr. 
chaste.] 

1.  Pure  from  fornication  or  adultery ;  with- 
out stain  ;  virtuous  ;  modest. 

Diana  chaste  and  Hebe  fair.  Prior. 

That  they  may  teach  the  young  women  ...  to  love  their 
husbands,  to  love  their  children,  to  be  discreet,  chaste,  keep- 
ers at  home.  2'itia}  li.  4, 5. 

2.  Free  from  obscenity;  inofi"ensive. 

Among  words  which  signify  the  same  principal  ideas,  some 
are  clean, others  unclean;  some  cAo^/e, others  obscene.  IVatts. 

3.  Pure  in  taste  and  style  ;  uncorrupt. 

His  style  in  writing  was  chaste  and  pure.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Honest. 
CHASTE'-EYED  (-id),  a.     Having  modest  eyes. 

The  oak-crowned  sisters  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen. C«W7'«5. 

CHASTE'LY,  ad.     In  a  chaste  manner;  purely. 

IICHASX'EN  (chas'sn)  [chas'tn,  S.l^.  J.  £.  Ja.  iiT.  ; 
chas'eii,  P.  F.  Sm.  R.  C],  v.  a.  [L.  castigo  ;  It. 
castigare.  —  See  Chastise.]  \i.  chastened; 
pp.  chastening,  chastened.]  To  inflict  pain 
upon  in  order  to  reclaim ;  to  correct ;  to  pun- 
ish ;  to  chastise. 

.For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneih.  Zfc'j.xii.  6. 

To  the  hand  of  Heaven  submit, 
However  chasteainQ.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Chastise. 

&^  "This  word  is  sometimes  falsely  prononnced 
with  the  a  short,  so  as  to  rhyme  wixh  fasten  ;  but  it  is 
exactly  under  the  same  predicament  as  The  verb  to 
haste,  which,  when  formed  into  what  is  called  an  in- 
choative verb,  becomes  hasten,  and  with  wJiich  chasten 
is  a  perfect  rhyme."     Walker. 

II  CHAST'ENED  (cha'snd),  p.  w. 
ing  suffered  chastisement. 

II  CHAST'EN-]ER  (cha'sn-er),  n. 
ens ;  a  chastiser. 


CHAR'Ti^M,  n.  A  term  designating  the  princi- 
ples adopted  by  a  party  of  radical  reformers  in 
England,  and  promulgated  in  a  document  called 
the  People's  Charter,  in  which  universal  suf- 
frage, annual  Parliaments,  vote  by  ballot,  elec- 
toral districts,  and  payment  of  members  of  Par- 
liament, were  the  five  leading  points.         Craip. 

CHAR'TIST,  n.  One  who  holds  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  People's  Charter ;  a  radical  reform- 
er.—  See  Chartism.  Craig. 
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jGHA^M  (kazm),  n.     [Gr.  x^'^f^^  J  ■^*  chasma.] 

1.  A  breach  unclosed ;  an  opening 
a  fissure  ;  as,  "A  chasm  in  a  rock." 

2.  A  place  unfilled;  a  vacuity. 

Such  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 
In  story  chasms,  in  epochas  mistakes. 

Syn.  —  See  Breach. 


cleft ; 


Dryden. 


Corrected  ;  hav- 


One  who  chast- 
Todd. 

CHAste'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  -being 
chaste ;  chastity. 

Religion  requires  the  highest  degree  of  purity  and  chaste- 
ness.  Young. 

2.  Purity  of  writing. 

He  wrote  without  chasteness  of  style  or  liveliness  of  ex- 
pression. Burnet. 

II  CHAS'TEN-ING,  n.     Correction  ;  chastisement. 

No  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but 
grievous.  M&).  xii.  11. 

CHASTE'-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  shrubs 
of  the  genus  Vitex  ;  —  especially  applied  to  the 
Vitex  agnus  castus,  from  the  idea  that  its  seeds 
were  useful  in  securing  chastity.  Loudon. 

CHAS-TI^'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  chastised; 
punishable.  Sherwood. 

CHAS-TI§E',  v.  a.  [L.  castigo  ;  It.  castigare  ;  Sp. 
castigar  ;  Old  Fr.  chastier ;  Fr.  chatier  ;  Dut. 
kastijden.]      \i.  chastised  ;  pp.  chastising, 

CHASTISED.] 

1.  To  correct  by  punishment ;  to  chasten ; 
to  punish. 

I  will  chastise  you  seven  times  for  your  sins.  Lev.  xxvi.  28. 

2.  To  restrain  within  proper  limits  ;  to  keep 
from  faults  or  excesses  ;  to  repress. 

Tlie  gay,  social  scene 
By  deeency  chastised.  Thomson. 

Syn.  —  To  chastise,  chasten,  and  correct  are  all  used 
in  the  sense  of  punishing  in  order  to  amendment. 
Parents  cliastise  and  correct  their  children.  '*  Whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth.'^  Heb.  xii.  6.  — Crimi- 
nals and  disorderly  students  are  punished-,  schools 
and  troops  are  disciplined.  —  Punishment  is  inflicted 
as  a  penalty  to  uphold  the  laws  and  prevent  crimes  ; 
chastisement  to  reclaim  the  offender. 

CHAS-TI^ED'  (ch?is-tlzd'),  p.  a.     1.  Punished. 

2.  Restrained  within   proper  limits ;     freed 

from  faults  or  excesses.     "  The  most  chastised 

and  accomplished  literature  that  the  world  has 

ever  seen."  E.  Everett. 

CHAS'Tr§E-MENT  [chas'tiz-ment,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ;  ch?is-tlz'ment   or  cha.s'tiz-nient, 
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P.],  n.     [Fr.  ch&timmt.'\    Correction  ;  punish- 
ment ;  chastening. 

He  receivea  sicknesa  as  thp  kind  clioMtisemcnt  of  his  heav- 
enly Father.  Menitey. 


Syn.  — See  Correction. 
CHAS-TI§'f,R,  re.     One  who  chastises. 


Sandi/s. 


CFIAS'T(-TY  [chSs'te-te,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sni.  C. 
Wb. ;  chas'te-te,  S.  JP.I,  re.  [L.  castitas  ;  It. 
castita ;  Sp.  casiidad  ;  Fr.  chastete.] 

■  1.  State  of  being  chaste ;  purity  of  the  body ; 
continence. 


Even  here,  where  frozen  chaMity  retires, 
Love  finds  an  altar  for  forbidden  fires. 


Pope. 


2.  Freedom  from  obscenity,  or  from  barba- 
rous corruptions  ;  as,  "  Chastity  of  language." 

Syn.  —  See  Modesty. 

fl®^  "  I  have  in  this  word  departed  from  Mr.  Sher- 
idan, and  several  other  speakers,  in  the  sound  of  the 
a  in  the  first  syllable,  as  no  analogy  can  be  clearer 
than  that  which  prevails  in  words  of  this  termination, 
where  the  antepenultimate  accent  always  shortens 
the  vowel.  Thus,  though  the  a,  e,  and  i  are  long  in 
humane^  sereve,  and  divine^  they  are  short  in  humanity, 
serenity,  and  divinity  ;  and  unless  custom  clearly  for- 
bids, which  I  do  not  believe  is  the  case,  chastity  ought 
certainly  to  have  the  a  as  I  have  marked  it."  Walker, 

CHA§'y-BLE,  re.     [Fr.]     {Eccl.)   The  outermost 
dress  worn  by  a  priest  at  mass  ;  a  cope.    Eden. 

CHAt,  11.  n.      [Dut.  kouten. — Fr.  caqueter."]     \i. 

CHATTED  ;  pp.  CHATTING,  CHATTED.]  To  con- 
verse or  talk  freely  or  at  ease  ;  to  prattle  ;  to 
chatter  ;  to  prate. 


The  shepherds  on  the  lawn 
Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row. 


Milton. 

Shah. 


t  CHAT,  u.  u..     To  talk  of. 

CHAT,  m.  1.  Idle  or  familiar  talk  ;  careless  prat- 
tle ;  easy  conversation  ;  prate. 

2.  [A.  S.  cit/i.']     A  twig  or  little  stick. 
Syn.  —  See  Conversation,  Prattle. 

CrMTEMU (sWi-to'),  n.  [Fr.]  ^LYi:  chateaux; 
Eng.  chateaus  (sh'i-toz'). 

1.  A  French  castle. 

The  strong  chateaus,  those  feudal  fortresses.  Bwke. 

2.  A  country-seat.  Fleming  Si  Tibbins. 

9HAT'5-LET  (shat'e-lSt),  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  cha- 
teau.]    A  little  castle.  Chambeis. 

9HAT'eL-LA-NY  [sh&t'el-16n-e,  S.  E.  F.  Ja.  C. ; 
chat'e-len-e,  W.  jP.],  n.  The  lordship  or  juris- 
diction of  the  governor  of  a  castle.  —  See  Cas- 
tellany.  Swift. 

9HA-T0Y'ANT,  a.  [Fr.  chat,  a  cat,  and  osil,  an 
eye.]  (J^i'n.)  Noting  minerals  which,  on  being 
turned,  exhibit  several  prismatic  colors  in  suc- 
cession, as  the  precious  opal;  —  so  applied  in 
allusion  to  the  mutable  and  shining  colors  in 
the  eye  of  a  cat  in  the  dark.  Cleaveland. 

9HA-T0Y'ANT,  re.  A  hard  stone  which,  being 
cut  smooth,  presents  on  its  surface  and  in  the 
interior  an  undulating  or  wavy  light.      Ogilvie. 

9HA-TO'?'M5NT,  re.  [Fr.  chatoj/ement.]  {Min.) 
a'  change  or  play  of  colors.  Cleaveland. 

CHAT-PO-TA'TOE§,  re.  pi.  Small  potatoes,  such 
as  are  given  to  pigs.  Brande. 

CHAT'TEL  (chSt'tl  or  ch&t'el)  [chSt'tl,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
E.  Sm.  Wb. ;  chat'el,  P.  Ja.  K.  C],  re.  [Low 
L.  captale  ;  L.  caput,  a  head ;  Old  Fr.  catals,  ca- 
tels,chatels.  Spelman.  —  See  Cattle.]  {Law.) 
Any  movable  property  or  goods,  as  furniture, 
plate,  money,  horses,  &c. 

Chattel  is  a  very  comprehensive  term  in  our  law,  and  in- 
cludes every  species  of  property  whicli  is  not  real  estate  or  a 
fVeehold.  •.  llurrill 

Syn. —  See  Goods. 

CHAT'T^R,  V.  re.  [Dut.  citteren ;  Ger.  zittern, 
to  tremble;  "formed  from  the  sound,"  says 
Skinner,  "which  those  who  shiver  make  with 
their  teeth  "  ;  Fr.  caqiieter.  —  See  Chat.]     [«'. 

CHATTERED  ;  pp.  CHATTERING,  CHATTERED.] 

1.  To  make  a  noise,  as  a  magpie  or  a  monkey. 
Nightingales  seldom  sing:  the  pie  still  chattereth.    Sidney. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  by  collision  of  the  teeth. 

His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still.        Wordsworth. 

3.  To  talk  idly,  freely,  or  carelessly;  to  chat; 
to  prattle  ;  to  prate. 

Come  hither,  you    .    .    . 

That  chatter  in  unpointed  prose.  Jordan. 


CHAT'TJK,  n.  1.  Noise  like  that  made  by  a  pie 
or  a  monkey. 

The  mimic  ape  began  his  chatter.  Swift. 

2.  Idle  talk  ;  prate  ;  prattle.   •  Johnson. 

Syn. —  See  Prattle. 

CHAT-TBR-A'TION,  re.     1.  Act  of  chattering. 
2.  Disposition   or    habit   of   talking   much. 
[Colloquial.]  Wilberforce. 

CHAT'T^R-BOX,  n.     An  incessant  talker.  Todd. 

CHAT'TJR-^R,  re.     1.  One  that  chatters  ;  an  idle 

talker.  Sherwood. 

2.  (Ornith.)  A  name  applied  to  birds  of  the 

family  Ampelidce.  Gray. 

CHAT'T^R-ING,  n.    1.  Noise  like  that  made  by 

a  pie,  or  by  the  collision  of  the  teeth.  Drayton. 

2.  Idle  or  unprofitable  talk  ;  chat.  ■     Watts. 

CHAT'TY,  ct.     Chattering  ;  conversing  freely. 

Expect  me  as  constant  as  your  cabinet,  and  as  chatty  as 
your  parrot.  Montagu. 

CHAT'WOOD  (chat'wud),  re.  [See  Chat.]  Little 
sticks ;  fuel.  Johnson. 

fCHAu'DRON,  re.     See  Chawdron.  Todd. 

gHAUD'-MED'LipY  (shod-),  re.  [Old  Fr.  chatid 
melle  ;  Fr.  chaud,  hot,  and  meliie,  a  broil.]  {Law.) 
A  homicide  committed  on  a  sudden,  aiid  in  the 
heat  of  blood  ;  —  distinguished  from  chance- 
medley,  which  is  killing  in  a  casual  affray  in 
self-defence.  —  See  Chance-medley.    Burrill. 

CHAD'r^R,  n.  [Fr.  chauffer,  to  heat.]  A  small 
table  furnace.  Francis. 

t  CHAUL'DRON,  n.    See  Chawdron.  Beau.  % Fl. 


CHAUMONTELLE   (sho-mon-tel'),  n. 
sort  of  pear. 


Johnson. 


t  CHA0N,  V.  n.  [Gr.  ^^ai'vai ;  A.  S.  geonan^  To 
open  in  fissures.  Sherwood. 

t  CHAUN,  re.    A  gap  ;  a  chasm.  Cotgrave. 

CHAunt  (chSnt),  v.    See  Chant.  Todd. 

CHAUSStS  (sho'sa),  a.  [Fr.,  shod?^  (Her.)  A 
term  denoting  a  section  in  base.  Ogilvie. 

CHAUSSEE  (sho'sa.),  n.  [Fr.]  A  causeway.  Smart. 

CHAV'^N-D^R,  re.  [Fr.  chevesne.']  The  chub; 
the  cheven.  "  Choice  bait  for  the  chub  or  cAat;- 
ender."  Walton. 

CHAW,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  ceowan ;  Ger.  kauen.']     \i. 

CHAWED  ;   pp.    CHAWING,    CHAWED,    (t  CHAW- 

en).]     To  grind  with  the  teeth  ;  to  masticate  ; 
to  chew.     "  Chawing  the  foamy  bit."      Surrey. 
S^  It  is  now  obsolete  or  vulgar. 

ChAw,  n.     [See  Jaw.]     1.  The  chap  ;  the  jaw. 

"  The  chaws  and  the  nape  of  the  neck."//o/^arerf. 

2.  A  cud,  as  of  tobacco  ;  a  chew.     [Vulgar.] 

t  CHA W'DBON,  re.  Entrails  ;  —  written  also  ehaul- 
dron.  Shak. 

CHAWN,  re.     See  Chaun.  Todd. 

CHAY'-ROOT,  n.  The  root  of  a  plant,  cultivated 
in  India,  and  used  for  dyeing  red.     McCulloch. 

CHEAP  (chip),  a.  [A.  S.  ceapian,  to  buy ;  Ger. 
kaufen,  to  buy.  "  Good-cheap  or  bad-cheap, 
i.  e.  well  or  ill-bargained,  bought  or  sold ;  such 
were  formerly  the  modes  of  expression.  The 
modern  fashion  uses  the  word  only  for  good- 
cheap,  and  therefore  omits  the  epithet  good  as 
unnecessary."     Tooke?^ 

1.  Bearing  a  low  price  ;  to  be  had  for  a  low 
price;  as,  "  Cheap  goods." 

2.  Of  small  value  ;  common ;  not  respected. 

Had  I  BO  lavish  of  my  presence  been. 

So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company.  5hd3c. 

t  CHEAP  (chop),  re.     [A.  S.  ceap^     A  bargain. 

"Wine,  so  dear  nowadays,  was  very  good  cheap.      Sidney. 

CHEAP'EN  (che'pn),  V.  a.  [Goth,  kaupan  ;  A.  S. 
ceapian,  to  buy,  to  traffic  ;  cypan,  to  sell,  to  traf- 
fic ;  —  Dut.  koopen  ;  Ger.  kaufen,  to  buy.  —  ".Fr. 
acheter,  to  purchase,  was  formerly  written  and 
pronounced  achapter,  and  seems  to  have  a  con- 
nection, not  very  remote,  with  the  English 
words  chap,  chapman,  cheap,  to  cheapen,  to 
chap."  Boucher.']  [i.  cheapened  ;  ^p.  cheap- 
ening, cheapened.] 

1.  To  attempt  to  buy ;  to  ask  the  price  of ;  to 
bid  for  ;  to  bargain  for. 


Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy.  Swift. 
2.  To  make  cheap  ;  to  lessen  in  value. 

I  find  my  proffered  love  has  cheapened  me.  Dryden. 
Syn. —  See  Buy. 

CHEAP'EN-5R  (che'pn-f  r),  n.    One  who  cheapens. 

CHEAP'LY  (chep'le),  ad.    At  a  small  price.  Shak. 

CHEAF'NpSS  (chep'nes),  re.     Lowness  of  price. 
"  Plenty  .  .  .  produces  cheapness."  Idler. 


CHEAR,  re.  &  v.    See  Cheer. 


Johnson. 


CHEAT  (chst),  V.  a.     [A.  S.ceat,  circumvention.] 

H.    CHEATED  ;  pp.    cheating,  CHEATED.]   To 

defraud ;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  trick. 

It  is  a  dangerous  commerce  where  an  honest  man  is  sure 

of  being  cheated,  and  recovers  not  his  losses  but  by  learning 

to  cheat  others.  Drydeti, 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature.  Sliai: 

CHEAT,  re.  1.  A  deceitful,  dishonest  act,  de- 
frauding one  of  his  right ;  a  fraud ;  a  trick ; 
a  deception  ;  imposture  ;  imposition. 

The  pretence  of  public  good  is  a  cheat  that  will  ever  pass. 

Temple. 

2.  A  person  guilty  of  fraud ;  a  cheater. 

No  man  will  trust  a  known  cheat.  South. 

3.  t  A  species  of  wheaten  bread.   Middleton. 
Syn. —  Cheat,  fraud,  and  trick  all  imply  deception 

for  a  selfish  or  base  design.  One  cheats  by  gross  false- 
hood, d^rauds  by  a  settled  plan,  and  tricks  by  sudden 
invention. 

CHEAT'A-BLE,  «..     Capable  of  being  cheated. 

CHEAT'A-BLE-JIESS,  H.  Liability  to  be  cheated. 
"  An  easy  cheatableness  of  heart."    Hammond. 

CHEAT'-BREAD,  re.  [Fr.  achetd,  bought,  Todd. 
"  This  [etymology]  seems  very  doubtful." 
Nares.!  Fine  bread  ;  bought  bread.  "  Wheat- 
en  or  cheat-b)-ead."     [r.]  Cotgrave. 

CHEAT'EB,  n.    One  who  cheats  ;  a  cheat.  Shak. 

CHEAT'¥-RY,  re.    Fraud ;  deception,  [r.]    BuU. 

CHEAT'fNG,  p.  a.    Practising  fraud ;  defrauding. 

CHEAT'JNG,  re.     The  act  of  defrauding.     Smart. 

CH5-BAC'C0,  a.  (Naut.)  Noting  a  small  vessel, 
or  large  boat ;  —  so  called  from  the  former  name 
of  the  place  where  they  are  made,  now  Essex, 
in  Massachusetts.  C.  Brown. 

CHECK,  re.     [Fr.  eohec,  a  check  ;  echecs,  chess.] 

1.  Repression  ;  stop  ;  restraint ;  curb. 

The  great  struggle  with  passions  is  in  the  first  check.  Rogers. 

2.  A  reproof ;  an  admonition  ;  a  reprimand. 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check.  Shak. 

3.  The  person  checking  ;  the  cause  of  re- 
straint. 

He  was  too  much  used  as  a  check  upon  the  Lord  Coven- 
try. Clarendon. 

4.  A  term  in  chess  when  a  piece  threatens 
the  king  of  either  party.  Johnson. 

5.  A  corresponding  cipher  of  a  draft  or  order 
for  money,  or  any  counter  register. 

6.  An  order  for  money  on  a  b.ank  or  banker ; 
—  generally  payable  to  bearer. 

7.  A  mark  set  against  items  or  names  in  a  list. 

8.  A  certificate  or  symbol  of  a  right  or  claim 
of  some  sort ;  as,  "  The  check  given  to  identify 
baggage";  "The  check  taken  when  leaving  a 
theatre  temporarily,"  &c. 

9.  Cloth  fabricated  in  squares.  Johnson. 

10.  {Falconry.)  A  forsaking  of  game  by  a 
hawk  to  follow  other  prey.  Chajnbers. 

CHECK,   V.   a.      [i.   checked  ;    pp.   checking, 

CHECKED.] 

1.  To  repress  ;  to  curb ;  to  restrain  ;  to  control. 


I  hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 
And  Virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 

2.  To  reprove  ;  to  chide. 


Milton. 


His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  master 

Will  cheek  him  for't.  Shak. 

3,  To  examine  by  comparison,  or  by  a  coun- 
ter reckoning;  as,  "To  cheek  an  account." 

4.  To  note  with  a  mark,  as  having  been  ex- 
amined, or  for  some  other  purpose ;  as,  "  To 
check  the  items  in  a  bill  or  the  names  in  a  list." 

CHECK,  V.  n.     1.  To  stop  ;  to  hesitate. 

The  mind,  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power  . . . 
checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking  ever  after.  Locke. 

2.  To  clash  ;  to  interfere. 

If  love  check  with  business,  it  troubleth  men's  fortunes. 

Bacon. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  PAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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CHECK'-UOOK  (-b^k),  ft.  A  "book  kept  by  per- 
sons who  have  accounts  in  a  bank,  containing 
blank  forms  of  checks.  Bouvier. 

CHfiOK'^lR,  V.  a.     [Fr.  echiquier,  a  chess-board.] 

[i.  CHECKERED  ;  pp.CHECKERING,CHECKERED.] 

1.  To  form  into  little  squares  of  different 
colors,  like  those  of  a  chess-board ;  as,  "  Check- 
ered plaids." 

2.  To  variegate  or  diversify. 

The  gray-eyed  morn  smiles  on  the  fVowning  night, 
Checkering  the  eoatcrn  clouds  with  etreakg  of  light.    Shak. 

CHECK'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  checks.       Cotgrave. 

2.  Checker-work.-  1  Kinas  vii.  17. 

3.  A  chess-board  or  a  draughtboard.  "  The 
checkersj  at  this  time  a  common  sign  of  a  pub- 
lic house."  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq, 

Ch£cK'?R-BOARD,  ft.  A  board  for  playing 
checkers  or  draughts.  Fox. 

CIIECK'gRED  (check'?rd),  p.  t*.  Variegated;  di- 
versified. 

Here  waving  groves  a  checkered  scene  display.       Pope. 

CHECK'^R§,  n.pl.  A  game  played  on  a  checkered 
board ;  —  in  England  usually  called  draughts. 

CHECK'^R-WORK  (-wurk),  ft.  Work  having 
cross  stripes  of  different  colors.  "Nets  of 
checker-work  and  wreaths  of  chain-work  for  the 
chapiters."  1  Kings  vii.  17. 

CHECK'L^SS,  t*.     Uncontrollable  ;  violent. 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  clieckless  winds.  Marston. 

CI-IECK'MATE,  ft.     [Fr.  echec  et  mat.] 

1.  A  movement  on  the  chess-board  that  gains 
and  finishes  the  game.  Johnson. 

2.  Defeat ;  circumvention. 

Love  they  him  call  that  gave  n\e  checkmate.       Spenser. 

CHECK'MATE,V.  a.  [i.  CHECKMATED  ;^p.  CHECK- 
MATING, CHECKMATED.] 

1.  In  chess,  to  check,  as  the  king,  so  that  he 
cannot  be  moved  i  to  put  in  check.  Hoyle. 

2.  To  finish  ;  to  terminate. 

Our  days  be  dated 

To  be  checkniatcd.  Skelton. 

CHECK'— ROLL,  ft.  A  roll  or  book  containing  the 
names  of  such  as  are  attendants  on  great  per- 
sonages;—  also  called  chequer-rolL  "The 
king's  servants  in  check-rolV  Bacon. 

CHECK'Y,  n.  {Her.)  The  shield,  or  any  part  of 
it,  divicled  into  checks  or  squares.  Craig. 

CHED'D^IR,  a.  Noting  a  rich  fine-flavored  cheese, 
made  at  Chedder,  in  England.         Farm.  Ency. 

CHED'D^lR-PiNK,  ft.  {Bat.)  A  flower;  a  species 
of  Dianthus.  Booth. 

CHEEK,  ft.  [A.  S.  ceac\  ceowan,  to  chew;  Dut. 
kaak ;  Sw.  /ce/c] 

1.  The  side  of  the  face  below  the  eye. 

2.  pi,  (Mech.)  Those  parts  of  wrought  ob- 
jects that  are  double  and  correspondent. 

Cfieek  by  jowl,  an  old  expression,  and  not  yet  dis- 
used, signifying  closeness,  or  face  to  face,  or  right 
over  against.  Beau.  ^  Ft. 

CHEEK'-BAND,  ft.  A  throat-band  of  a  headstall 
for  a  horse.  Booth. 

CHEEK'-BONE,  n.  [A.  S.  ceachan.']  The  bone 
of  the  cheek.  Psalm  iii.  7. 

CHEEKED  (chekt),  a.     Brought  near  the  cheek. 

standing  at  some  poor  sutler's  tent, 

With  his  pipe  cheeked.  Cotton. 

CHEEK'-TOOTH,  n.   The  hinder  tooth.   Joel  i.  6. 

t  CHEEP,  V.  ft.  To  pule  or  chirp  like  a  sparrow 
or  a  young>  bird.  Cotgrave. 

CHEER,  ft.  [Gr.  x°-9^^  joy  J  It-  cera,  cheer  ;  Sp.  ca- 
ret, the  countenance  ;  Fr.  chhe,  entertainment.] 

1.  Air  of  the  countenance. 

The  children  of  Israel  might  not  behold  into  the  face  of 
Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  cheer.  2  t'or.  iii.  7,  WMiffe's  IVam. 

2.  State  or  temper  of  the  mind. 

Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer.  Acts  xxvij.  3G. 

3.  Cheerfulness  ;  gayety  ;  mirth. 

T  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 

Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have.        Shak. 

4.  Provisions  served  at  a  feast  ;  entertain- 
ment. '*  Small  cheer  a.Tid  great  welcome."  Shak. 

Better  cJieer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart.     Shak. 

5.  Shout  of  triumph  or  of  applause ;  acclama- 
tion ;'  as,  *'  He  was  received  with  hearty  cheers." 


CHEER,  V.  a.     [Gr.  ^aipw,  to  rejoice  ;  Fr.  cherir, 
to    cherish.]      [i.   cheeked  ;'  pp.    chebiung, 

CHEERED.] 

1.  To  make  joyful ;  to  gladden  ;  to  exhilarate. 

Hiirk !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers.  Pope. 

2.  To  animate  ;  to  incite ;  to  encourage  ;  to 
enliven ;  to  inspirit. 

He  cheered  the  doge  to  follow  her  who  fled.         Dnjden. 

3.  To  comfort ;  to  console. 

So  cheered  he  his  fair  spouse,  and'shc  waa  cheered.  MUicn. 

4.  To  applaud;  as,  "The  orator  was  c/iecreti." 
Syn.  — See  Animate. 

CHEER,  V.  ft.    1.  To  grow  gay  or  cheerful. 

At  sight  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cheers  up.        A.  Philips. 

2.  To  be  in  any  temper  of  mind. 

How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica?  Shak. 

CHEER'JgR,  u.    The  person  or  thing  that  cheers. 

Prime  cheerer,  light, 
Of  all  material  beings  first  and  best.  Thomson. 

II  CHEER'FUL  [cher'fiil,  P.  J.  E.Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wb.  ; 
cher'ful,  S. ;  cher'fiil  or  chfir'fai,  W.  F.  K.];  a. 

1.  Having  good  spirits  ;  serenely  joyful;  an- 
imated; as,  "A  cAeer/wZ  disposition." 

2.  Showing  joy,  animation,  or  liveliness. 
Cheerful  looks  make  every  dish  a  feast.        Massinger. 

A  merry  heart  maketh  u  cheerful  countenance.    Prov.  xv. 

3.  Causing  gladness.  '*  Cheerful  sun."  Shak. 
fl@=  "  This  word,  like  fearful,  has  contracted  an 

irregular  pronunciation,  that  seems  more  expressive 
of  the  turn  of  mind  it  indicates  than  the  long  open  e, 
which  languishes  on  the  ear,  and  is  not  akin  to  the' 
smartness  and  vivacity  of  the  idea.  We  regret  these 
irregularities,  but  they  are  not  to  he  entirely  pre- 
vented ;  and,  as  they  sometimes  arise  from  an  effort 
of  the  mind  to  express  the  idea  more  forcibly,  they 
should  not  be  too  studiously  avoided ;  especially 
when  custom  has  given  them  considerable  currency  ; 
which  I  take  to  be  the  case  with  the  short  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  present  word.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  some 
other  orthoepists  seem  to  adopt  the  latter  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Keiuick,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
the  former  ;  and  as  this  is  ag^3eabIe  to  the  orthog- 
raphy, and,  it  may  be  added,  to  the  etymology, 
(which  indicates  that  state  of  mind  which  arises  from 
being  full  of  good  cheer,)  it  ought,  unless  the  other 
has  an  evident  preference  in  custom,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  accurate."     Walker. 

Syn. —  Cheerful  denotes  an  unruffled  flow  of  good 
spirits.  A  cheerful  person  smiles  ;  one  who  is  merry 
or  mirthful  laughs.  Habitually  cheerfal ;  a  cheerful 
countenance  ;  occasionally  merry  or  mirthfal ;  an  ani- 
mated expression;  a  lively  or  sprightly  manner;  a 
willing  mind  ;  gay  company  ;  gay  color  or  attire.  — 
See  Gayety. 

II  CHEER'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  cheerful  manner; 
willingly. 

li  CHEER'F^L-NJfvSS,  ft.      The  quality  of  being 
cheerful ;  serene  joyfulness. 

Cheerfulness  is  always  to  be  supported  when  a  man  is  out 
of  pain ;  but  mirth,  to  a  prudent  man,  should  always  be  acci- 
dental. Steele. 

Syn. —  Cheerfulness  is  a  habit  of  the  mind  ;  mirth 
and  merriment  are  transient.  Habitual  cheerfulness  ; 
occasional  mirthov  vierriment ;  spHghtliness  of  youth  ; 
animation  in  the  manner  of  speaking.  The  conscien- 
tious performance  of  duty  promotes  cheerfulness}  gay 
company  and  wine  often  promote  mirth. 

CHEER'I-LY,  ad.     Cheerfully.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

GfiEER'J-NESS,  ft.     The  state  of  heing  cheery ; 
cheerfulness.  Bulwer. 

CHEER'iNGjp.  a.   Promoting  cheerfulness  ;  mak- 
ing glad  ;  as,  "  Cheering  news." 

CHEER'|NG-LY,  ad.     In  a  cheering  manner. 

fCHEER'lSH-NESS,   n.      State    of  cheerfulness. 
"Duty  .  .  .  set  oiF  with  cheerishnessJ"     Milton. 

CHEER'L^SS,  w.  Dejected;  joyless  ;  sad.  Spenser, 

CHEER'LY,  a.     Cheerful ;  joyful.  Ray. 

CHEER'LY,  ad.     Cheerfully.  Shak. 

CHEER'-tJP,  V.  a.     To  make  cheerful ;  to  enliven  ; 
to  chirrup.     [Colloquial.]  Dr.  Cheyne. 

CHEER'Y,    a.      1.    Gay  ;     sprightly  ;     cheerful. 
*'  Cheery  visage."  Cotgrave. 

2.  Having  power  to  make  gay  or  cheerful. 

Come,  let  us  hie,  and  quaff  a  cheery  l)owl.  Gay. 

CHEESE,  ft.     [L.   caseus;  It.cascioj  Sp.qtceso. — 
A.  S.  cyse;  Dut.  kaas;  Ger.  kdse,  —  ^.eaws\ 
Gael.  8t;  Ir.  caise.'] 
1.  The  curd  of  milk,  separated  from  the  whey. 


compressed  into   a  solid  mass,  and  dried  for 
food. 

2.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  cheese  ;  as,  "A 
cheese  of  ground  apples," 

CHEE§E'-CAKE,  ft.  A  cake  made  of  soft  curds, 
sugar,  and  butter.  Prior. 

CHEE^E'-FLY,  ft.  A  small  black  insect,  bred  in 
cheese.  Ogilvie. 


CHEE^E'LgP,    ft. 

cheese  is  kept. 

CHEE!^E'-MITE,  , 


A   bag   in   which  rennet  for 

Farm.  Ency. 

.     An  insect  found  in  cheese. 


CHEE^E'-MON-G^IR  (chez'mung-ger,  82),  ft.  A 
dealer  in  cheese.  B.  Jonson. 

CHEE^E'-pAr-JNG,  ft.  Rind  or  paring  of  cheese. 
"  A  man  made  ...  of  a  cheese-paring."     Shak. 

CHEESE'— PRESS,  ft.  A  press  in  which  cheese  or 
curds  are  pressed.  Gay. 

CHEE§E'-REN-N^T,  ft.  (Bot.)  A  wild  yellow 
flower ;  Galium  verum..  P.  Cyc. 

CHEESE'— VAT,  ft.  A  wooden  case  for  pressing 
curds.  Glanville. 

CHEER'Y,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  cheese.  "A 
cheesy  substance."  Arbuthnot. 

CHEET,  V.  lb.     To  chatter  or  chirrup.     Tennyson. 

CHEE'TA,  or  CHEE'TAH,  ft.  [East  Indian.] 
{Zoal!yK  species  of  leopard  ;  the  hunting  leop- 
ard ;  Felis  jvbata.  Brande. 

(^HEF-D' (EUVRE  (sh5i-d6vr'),ft. ;  pi.  chefs-d^ceu- 

vjRE.     [Fr.]      A  capital  performance;    a  mas- 
terpiece. 

The  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Transfiguration  of  Rafaelle 
are  ch^s-doeuive  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Fairholt, 

CHE'G^R,  CHE'GRE,  or  CHE'GOE.    See  Chigre. 

jCHEI'LO-POD,  ft.     See  Chilopod. 

€HJSl-RjJV'TJ{US,n.  [Gr.  ;;^«>,  the  hand,  and 
avBos,  a  flower.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  the 
stock  gillyflower  ;  the  wallflower.  P.  Cyc. 

GHEI'RO-PED,  ■«.     See  Chikopod. 

eHEI-ROP ' TE-RA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ;)^f/p,  thehand,  and 
tttI^ov,  a  wing.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  mammalia 
characterized  by  having  the  anterior  extremi- 
ties, and  especially  the  hands,  so  modified  as 
to  serve  the  office  of  wings.  The  common  bat 
is  of  this  order.  Brande. 

€HEl-R6P'Te-R0US,  «.  Belonging  to  the  chei- 
roptera. Craig. 

eilEI-RO-THE'RI-t/M,  ft.  [Gr.  x^'9;  t^e  hand, 
and  STyp/ov,  a  beast.]  {Pal.)  An  extinct  animal, 
whose  footprints,  resemhling  those  of  a  human 
hand,  are  found  impressed  on  new  red  sand- 
stone. .  Pictet. 

CHjp-KO'A,  ft.  A  Chinese  porcelain  clay.  Maunder. 

€HE'LA,  ft.  [Gr.  x'7^-'7,  a  claw  ;  L.  chele.^  The 
flrst  pair  of  forcipated  extremities  of  the  crab, 
lobster,  and  other  crustaceans.  Brande. 

jCHEL'!-DON,  ft.  [Gr.  ;(;f;.(5ali/.]  {Anat.)  The 
hollow  at  the  flexure  of  the  arm.  Crabb. 

€HEL'|-FJ5R,  n.  [L.  chele,  a  claw,  and/ero,  to 
bear.]  {Zool.^  One  of  a  genus  of  minute  arach- 
nidans  resembling  a  tailless  scorpion. 

Van  Der  Hoeve^i. 

jCHJp-LIF'jpR-OtlS,  a.  Furnished  with  claws.Smar^. 

jCHEL'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  chelcj  a  claw,  and  forma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  claw.  Smart. 

jCHJ^l-LO'NS,  ft.  [Gr.  xf^.tir^^,  a  tortoise.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants;  tortoise-flower;  —  called 
also  shell-Jlowei',  and  snake-head.    Farm.  Ency. 

€HE-Ld'JVI-Jij  ft.  pi.  [Gr.  j(^f?.(ovtjy  a  tortoise.] 
{Zoul.)  An  order  of  reptiles  including  the  shell 
tortoise  (Chelonia  imbricata)  and  the  edible 
turtle  {Chelonia  midas).  "         Van  Der  Hoeven. 

eHf-LO'NI-AN,  ft.  One  of  the  Chelonia.  Brande. 

t  jCHE'LY  (ke'Ie),  n.  [Gr.  ;^7/;.»; ;  L.  chela,  a  claw.] 
The  claw  of  a  shell-fish.  Browne. 

II  CHEM'IC  (kem'ik  or  klni'jk),  )  q.    [Gr. 

II  jCHEM'I-CAL  (kem'e-kfilorkim'e-k?0,  ^  x^l^^"^'^^ 
belonjging  to  a  liquid;  It.  ^  S'p.  c/timico;  Fr. 
chimique.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to   chemistry  ;  as,    '*  Chetnlcal 
apparatus";  *'  CAemz'ca/ analysis." 


MfEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  Rt?LE.— 9,  i^,  9,  g,  soft;   €,  6,  £,  g,  hard;    §  as  z/'-Y  ««  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


CHEMICAL 

2.  Resulting  from  the  laws  which  govern  the 
elementary  combinations  of  bodies  ;  as,  "Chem- 
ical changes." 

II  CHEM'I-CAL,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  formed  by 
the  aid  of  chemistry.  Dunglison. 

II  CHEM'J-OAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  chemical  mariner. 

QHE-MI^ '  (5h?-raEz'),  n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  shift. 

2.  (Fort.)  A  wall  lining  a  bastion  or  a  ditch  ; 
a  lining  or  casing.  Fleming  §  Tibbins. 

qHEM-I-^ETTE ',  n.  [Fr.]  A  light  nnderwaist- 
ooat.  Qiiin. 

IICHEM'IST  (kSm'jst  or  kXm'ist),  re.  A  professor 
of,  or  one  who  is  versed,  in  chemistry. 

t€H?-MIS'TI-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  chemistry; 
chemical.  Burton. 

II  etlEM' JS-TRY  (kSm'is-tre  or  kim'js-tre),  n.  [Ar. 
lamia,  somet"hing  hidden  or  secret ;  Gr.  x^f^"^  i 
L.  chemia ;  Ger.  chymic ;  It.  chimica ;  Sp.  quim- 
ica ;  Fr.  chimie.  —  Cleland  derives  the  word 
from  Celt,  kheym,  fire.]  "  Chemistry,"  as  de- 
fined by  Dr.  Black,  "  is  the  study  of  the  effects 
of  heat  and  mixture,  with  a  view  of  discovering 
their  general  and  subordinate  laws,  and  of  im- 
proving the  useful  arts  ; "  or,  as  defined  by 
Brande,  "  it  is  that  branch  of  natural  knowl- 
edge which  teaches  us  the  properties  of  ele- 
nientary  substances,  and  of  their  mutual  com- 
binations ;  it  inquires  into  the  laws  which  ef- 
fect, and  into  the  powers  which  preside  over, 
their  union  ;  it  examines  the  proportions  in 
which  they  combine,  and  the  modes  of  sepa- 
rating them  when  combined,  and  endeavors 
to  apply  such  knowledge  to  the  explication  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  to  useful  purposes  in 
the  arts  of  life." 

Organic  chemistnj,  that  branch  of  chemistry  which 
treats  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  —  Inor- 
g-anic  chemistry,  that  branch  of  chemistry  whicll  treats 
of  inorganic  substances. 

fl®^'  Tliis  word  was  formerly  written  chymistry,  but 
the  present  established  orthography  is  chemistry.  But 
altliough,  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives,  yis  changed 
to  f,  yet  tile  pronunciation  for  the  most  part,  in  dic- 
tionaries, remains  unclianged.  We,  liowever,  now 
commonly  hear  the  words  pronounced,  according  to 
their  present  orthography,  chfim'js-try,  chera'jst,  &.c. 

CHECIUE  (chSk),  n.  An  order  or  draft  for  money 
on  a  bank  or  a  banker. —  See  Check.  Sullivan. 

CHEa'U^R  (chSk'er),  u.  &  n.    See  Checker. 

CHiSQ'U^lR  (chek'er),  n.  [Abbreviation  of  ex- 
chequer.']   A  treasury.  Broione, 

CHEG'UER  (chek'?r),  n.  A  sort  of  stonework  to 
which  the  mode  of  joining  gives  the  appearance 
of  being  checkered.  —  See  Cheokek. 

CHEa'UJR-BER'RY,  re.  A  little  creeping  plant : 
—  also  its  small  red  berry.  Bigelow. 

CHEa'UeR-ROLL  (chek'er-rol),  lo.     See  Check- 

KOLL. 

CHEa'U5E.^,n.p?.  See  CHECKEES,and  Draughts. 

CHEa'UfR-WORK,  re.     See  Checker- WORK. 

CHEa'UEY  (chefc'e),  a.  (Her.)  Noting  a  field 
divided  iJy  transverse  lines  into  equal  squares 
or  parts  ;  —  written  also  cheeky.  Craig. 

CHJ-aUIN'  (che-ken'),  re.     See  Zechin. 

^IIER'JF,  re.  A  high  priest  among  the  Mahom- 
etans ;  —  written  also  sherif  and  soherif.   Craig. 

CriER'ISH,  V.  a.     [Fr.   cherir;   cher,   dear.]     [i. 

CHERISHED  ;    pp.     CHERISHINO,      CHERISHED.] 

To  treat  tenderly  or  with  encouragement ;  to 
nurse  ;  to  nurture  ;  to  support ;  to  foster  ;  to 
shelter. 

No  itaan  ever  yet  hated  his  o^vn  flesh,  but  BOurisheth  and 
clterisheth  it.  Ephes,  v.  20. 

Syn. — See  Nourish. 

CHER'JSHED  (chSr'fsht),^.  a.  Nursed  ;  comforted ; 
fostered ;  supported  ;  as,  "  A  cherished  child." 

CHER'ISH-^R,  re.     One  who  cherishes.     Wotton. 

CHER'ISH-ING,  n.     Support ;  encouragement. 

Tliy  chen'shifig,  thy  honoring,  and  thy  love.         MiUon. 

CHER'JSH-ING,  p.  a.  Nursing ;  comforting  ; 
helping.  ^ 

CHER'JSH-ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  cherishing  manner. 
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t  CHER'ISH-MfiNT,  n.  Encouragement.  Spense^\ 

CH^l-ROOT',  «.     A  sort  of  cigar.  Malcom. 

CHER'RIS,  n.  An  intoxicating  drug,  prepared 
from  hiemp.  Boag. 

CHER'RY,  n.  [Gr.  Kfpauos,  the  cherry-tree ;  L. 
cerasus  ;  Ger  hirsche ;  It.  ciriegia ;  Sp.  cereza  ; 
Fr.  cerise.']  {Bot.)  The  name  of  several  species 
of  plants  of  th-e  genus  Pruntts :  —  the  stone 
fruit  of  these  plants.  ^Loudon. 

CHER'RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  colored  like,  a 
cherry.     "  A  c/ien'2/ lip."  Shak, 

CHER'RY-BAY,  ro.    The  laurel.  — See  Laurel. 

CHER'RY-BRAN'DY,  n.  Brandy  in  which  cher- 
ries have  been  steeped.  Ash, 

CHER'RY-CHEEKED  (-cliekt),  a.  Having  ruddy 
cheeks.  Fanshaw. 

CHER'RY-LAU'R5L,n.  An  evergreen  shrub  ;  Ce- 
rasus  lauro-cerasus.  Farm.  Ency. 

CHER'RY-PEP'P^IR,  n.  A  species  of  Capsicum, 
which  bears  a  small  cherry-shaped  fruit.  Craig. 

CHER'RY-PIT,  n.  A  child's  play,  in  which  cher- 
ry-stones are  thrown  into  a  small  hole.      Shak. 

CHER'RY— RUM,  n.  Rum  in  which  cherries  have 
been  steeped.  Broivn. 

CHER'Ry-STONE,  n.    Stone,  or  seed,  of  a  cherry. 

CHER'RY-TREE,  7i.  A  tree  bearing  cherries; 
Prttnus  cerasus.  Miller. 

CHER'RY-WINE,  n.  "Wine  made  of  cherries.  Ash. 

jCHER'SO-NESE  (ker'so-nSs),  n.  [Gr.  x^pf^<^vT]iTos  ; 
^^fpffos,  land,  and  vrjaos,  an  island  ;  L.  chersone- 
sus  ;  Fr.  chersonese.]     A  peninsula. 

From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese.  Milfon. 

CHERT,  n.  {Min.)  A  sub-species  of  rhomboidal 
quartz  ;  —  called  also  rock-Jiintf  petrosilex,  and 
hornstone.  Buchanan. 

CHER'TY,  w.     Like  chert;  flinty.  Pennant. 

CHER'UB,  n.     [Heb.  ^^^3 ;    L.  cherub;  It.  che- 

ruhino  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  che7'uhin.'\  pi.  ch£r'[;b§  and 
ch£r'v-bim  or  chEr'v-bIm^-  A  celestial  spirit  or 
angel,  which,  in  the  celestial  hierarchy,  is  placed 
next  in  order  to  the  seraphim.  Exod.  xxvi.  1. 
Thou  sitt'st  between  the  cfiervbs  bright.  Milton. 

The  roof  of  thp  chamber 
"With  golden  c?tervbims  is  fretted.  Shak. 

Some  of  the  rabbins  tell  us  that  the  chervbims  are  a  set  of 
angels  who  know  most,  and  the  seraphims  a  set  of  angels  who 
love  most.  Addison. 

^6®=- "  We  are  authorized,"  says  Dr.  Campbell, 
"  both  by  use  and  by  analogy,  to  say  either  ckerubs 
and  seraphs,  according  to  the  English  idiom,  or  cher- 
ubim and  seraphim^  according  to  the  Oriental.  The 
former  suits  better  the  familiar,  the  latter  the  solemn, 
style.  —  As  the  words  cherubim  and  seraphim  are  plu- 
ral, the  terms  ckerubims  and  seraphim.s,  as  expressing 
the  plural,  are  quite  improper."    Phil,  of  Rhet. 

Walker  remarks  that  "those  who  understand  no 
language  but  their  own  are  apt  to  commit  an  unpar- 
donable fault  with  critics  by  mistaking  this  word 
[cherubim]  for  a  singular,  and  writing  the  plural 
cherubiTns.'^  Yet  this  is  the  form  of  the  plural  [cher- 
ubims  and  seraphims^  uniformly  used  in  the  common 
version  of  the  Bible,  in  which  cheruMvis  occurs  twen- 
~  ty-three  times,  and  seraphims  twice ;  and  the  same 
form  is  also  used  by  good  authors. 

CH^-RU'BJC,         I  (J,      Angelical  ;     relating    to 

CHJ^-RU'Bl-CAL,  )  cherubs.    '*  Cherubic  songs." 

"  Cherubic  watch."  Milton. 

CHER'U-BIM,  n.     The  Hebrew  plural  of  cherub. 

CHER-y-BlM'JC,  a.  Relating  to  cherubim.  Ec.  Rev, 

CHER'V-BIN,  «.  Angelical ;  cherubic,  [k.]  Shak. 

CHER'U-BIN,  n.     A  cherub,     [r.]  Drgden. 

CHER'UP,  V.  n.  [Probably  corrupted  from  chirp.'] 
To  cliirp  ;  to  use  a  cheerful  voice.  Spenser. 

CHER'UP,  V.  a.  To  quicken ;  to  enliven  or  en- 
courage ;  to  cheer  up  ;  to  chirrup. 

He  cheru2JS  brisk  his  oar-erecting  steed.        Cojvper. 

CHER'UP,  n.  An  act  of  quickening  ;  encourage- 
ment. ■  Coioper. 

CHER'VIL,  71.      [Gr.    ^aipf^uAAov ;    ;!^a/pw,   to   re- 
joice, and  (j)i?J.oi',  a  leaf;  L.  cheerophi/Ilum  ;  Fr. 
cerfeuil ;  A.  S.  cer^lle.]     A  culinary  vegetable, 
'  used  as  a  salad  ;  cow-weed;  —  sometimes  used 
medicinally.  Loudon. 


CHEVAL-DE-FRISE 

CHE§'J-BLE  (chSz'e-bl),  «.  -[Fr.  chasuble.]  A 
Eoman  Catholic  priest's  yestment  without 
sleeves ;  chasuble.  —  See  Chasuble.         Bale. 

CHES'LIP,  ».    A  small  vermin.  Skinner. 

CHESS,  n.     [Fr.  echecs.  —  See  Check.] 

1.  A  scientific  game,  played  on  a  board  con- 
sisting of  64  squares,  with  32  pieces  of  various 
forms,  denominations,  and  powers.  Each  party 
to  the  game  has  eight  principal  pieces,  viz.:  a 
king,  a  queen,  two  knights,  two  bishops,  and  two 
rooks  or  castles  ;  and,  besides,  eight  pawns  or 
foot-soldiers.  Maunder. 

2.  A  kind  of  grass,  resembling  oats,  which 
grows  among  wheat ;  the  Bromus  secalinus. 
[New  England.] 

CHESS'— AP-PLE,  n.    A  species  of  wild-service. 

CHESS'-BOARD,  •«.  A  board  on  which  chess  is 
played. 

CHES'SfL,  n.  A  mould  or  vat  in  which  cheese 
is  formed.  Farm.  Ejicy. 

CHESS'MAN,  n.     A  piece  used  in  chess. 

CHBS'SOM,  n.  A  kind  of  earth  or  mould.  Bacon. 

CHESS'-PLAy-5R,  ■«.     One  who  plays  chess. 

CHESS'-TREE§,  n.  pi.  ^  {Naut.)  Two  pieces  of 
wood,  bolted  perpendicularly,  one  on  each  side 
of  a  ship,  for  securing  the  clews  of  the  main- 
sail. Mar.  Did. 

CHEST,  n.  [Gr.  Kia-rri ;  L.  cista.—A.  S.  cest,  or 
cyst;  Dut.kist;  Oer.  ^  Ban.  kiste;  Sw.kisia; 
Gael.,  Ir.,  (Sf  Arm.  ciste.] 

1.  A  large,  wooden  box  ;  a  piece  of  furniture 
for  holding  clothes,  tools,  &c. ;  as,  "A  sailor's 
chest  "  ;    "A  carpenter's  chest.^' 

2.  {Com.)  The  quantity  contained  in  a  chest; 
as,  **  A  chest  of  tea." 

3.  The  trunk  of  the  human  body,  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  belly ;  the  breast ;  the  thorax. 

He  describes  another  by  the  largeness  of  his  cheit.   Pope. 
A  chest  of  drawers,  a  case  with  movable  boxes  or 
drawers. 

A  bed  by  night,  a  citest  of  drawers  by  day.  Goldsmith, 

CHEST,  V.  a.     1.  To  reposit  in  a  chest ;  to  hoard. 
2.  To  place  in  a  coffin,     [r.]  Terry. 

CHEST'^D,  a.  Having  a  chest;  —  used  in  com- 
position; as,  "  TiTos^-chested." 

CHEST'-FOUND-^R,  n.  Same  as  Chest-found- 
ering. Farm.  Ency. 

CHEST'-FOUND-^R-lNGr,  n.  {Farriery.)  A  kind 
of  rheumatic  disease  affecting  the  chest  and 
fore-legs  of  a  horse.  Yovatt. 

CHEST'NUT  (chSs'nut),  n.  [L.  castanea ;  It.  cas- 
tagna ;  Sp.  citsiana;  Fr.  chataigne ;  Ggt.  kas- 
tanie.]     'The  fruit  of  the  chestnut-tree. 

CHEST'NUT  (chSs'nijt),  a.  Having  the  color  of 
the  chestnut ;  light  brown.  Dampier. 

CHEST'NUT-TREE  (chSs'nut-trS),  n.  A  well- 
known  tree,  which  produces  chestnuts,  and  is 
valued  for  its  timber  ;  Castanea  vcsca.  Loudon. 

CHES'TON,  «.    A  species  of  plum.  Johnson. 

CHE"rAH,  n.  {Zosl.)  The  hunting  leopard  of 
India ;  Felisjvhata.  Brande. 

CHET'TIK,  n.  1.  The  upas-tree  of  Java.   Ogilvie. 

'2.  The  poison  obtained  from  the  upas-tree ; 

strychnia.  Ogilvie. 

CHET'WERT,  n.  A  Russian  corn-measure,  equal 
to  nearly  six  Winchester  bushels.    McCulloch. 

fQHEV'A-gHlE  (shev'j-she),  m.  [Old  Fr.]  An 
expedition  with  cavalry.  Chaucer. 

[Fr,]     A  sort 


tCHE'VAgJE,  n. 
See  Ch'iefage, 


of   poll-tax.  — 
Todd. 


(}HEV-Al',  n.;  pi.  CHEYAVX  (sh6v-o').    [Fr.]    A 
horse  :  —  cavalry.*  Boyer. 

CHEV-jL'-DE-FRIfE',n. ;  pi. 
CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE    (shSv'o- 

de-frez'),  (commonly  used  in 
the  plural.)  [Fr.  Friesland 
horse.  So  named  from  having  been  first  used 
at  the  siege  of  Friesland,  in  1658,  against  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  Sullivan.]  {FortT)  A  piece 
of  timber  traversed  with  spikes,  used  in  defend- 
ing a  passage,  or  making  a  retrenchment  to 
stop  cavalry.  Campjiell. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fALL  ;    HfilR,  HER; 
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9H{;V-AIj'-GlAss,  n.  A  large  swing-glass.Smcw-*. 

gutiV-A-LIER'  (shev-ii-Ier'), ».  [Fr.,  from  cheyal, 
a  horse ;  Sp.  caballcro.}  A  knight ;  a  cavalier ; 
a  gallant,  strong  man.  Skak. 

CHEV'JEIN,  ™.  [Fr.  chevesnc]  A  river  fish  ;  the 
chub.  Browne. 

CHEV'^R-Il,  n.  [Fr.  chevreau,  a  kid.]  Leather 
made  from  the  skin  of  the  kid.  Shak. 

OHEV'^IR-IL,  a.  Pliable,  as  kid-leather.  "  Your 
soft  eheveril  conscience."  S/iak, 

t  CHEV'5R-|L-IZE,  V.  u.  To  make  as  pliable  as 
kid-leather.  Mountagu. 

qUE-VESTRE,  or  gHE-r&TBE,  (she-v8str  or 
slie-vatr),  n.  [Fr.]  {Surg.)  A  bandage  applied 
round  the  head,  in  cases  of  fracture  or  luxation 
of  the  lower  jaw.  Dunglison. 

OHEVET  (she-v5')>  »*•  CF"^-]  {Arch.)  The  apsis, 
or  eastern  end  of  a  church,  behind  the  high  altar, 
when  of  a  semicircular  or  polygonal  form.  Weak. 


<}nE-VILLE', 

instrument. 


r(.  [Fr.!    (Mus.)  The  bridge  of  an 
Crahb. 


t9HEV'I-|ANCE  (shev'e-z&ns),  n.  [Fr.  chevis- 
sance ;  chemr,  to  compass  ;  chef,  head.] 

1.  Enterprise  ;  achievement.  Spenser. 

2.  {Law.)    The  act  of  bargaining :  —  a  bar- 
gain ;  a  contract.  Burriil. 

qHEV-RETTE',  n.     [Fr.]    {Mil.)   V 
An  engine  for  raising  guns  or 
mortars  into  their  carriages. 

Brande. 

qHEV'ROJ<r  (sh«v'ron),  n.      [Fr.] 

1.  {tier.)  A  representation 
of  two  rafters  of  a  house  meet- 
ing at  the  top. 

2.  {Arch^  A  sort  of  zigzag 
work  or  ornament.  Weale. 

3.  {Mil.)  A  mark  on  the 
sleeve  of  the  coat  of  a  non-com- 
missioned officer.         Campbell. 

9HEV'RpNED  (sh6v'rond),  a.  Ornamented  with 
figures  like  chevrons.  **  Their  bases  chevroned 
all  over  with  lace."  B.  Jonson. 


gHEV'RO-NEL,  re.     {Her.) 
chevron  ;  half  a  chevron. 


A  diminutive   of  a 
Johnson. 


CHEW  (chi)  [ch4,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  eh*  or 
chSiw,  S.  TF".],  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ceowan ;  Dut.  kaait- 
wen ;  Ger.  katien.1  [i.  chewed  ;  pp.  chew- 
ing, CHEWED.]  ■ 

1,  To  crush  with  the  teeth ;  to  masticate. 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy.         S7iah. 

2.  To  meditate  ;  to  ruminate.  Prior. 
flEg=""The  pronunciation  cIuiib  is  grown  vulgar." 

Walker. 

CHEW  (chu),  V.  n.    To  ruminate. 

Till  then,  my  noble  IViend,  (?Ae«j  upon  this.         Shak. 

CHEW  (chi),  n.  That  which  is  chewed ;  a  cud ; 
as,  "A  eA«w  of  tobacco."     [Vulgar.]         Todd. 

t  CHE  W'^T,  re.  Minced  meat  or  mince-pie.  Florio. 

CHEW'ING  (chij'jng),  re.  [A.  S.  ceowung:\  Mas- 
tication ;  as,  "  This  meat  needs  much  chewing.'^ 

CHEW'ING  (chli'ing),  p.  a.  Grinding  with  the 
teeth  :  —  ruminating. 

CHEW'ING-BAll,  n.  {Farriery.)  A  medicinal 
ball  for  a  horse.  Farm.  Ency. 

CHE'WJNK,  re.    The  ground  robin.  Bartlett. 

cm' 4,  re.  {Bot.)  A  beautiful  Mexican  plant ; 
lime-leaved  sage.  Velasquez. 

CHI' AN,  a.  Relating  to  Chios,  an  island  of  Asi- 
atic Greece.  Brande. 

CHI-A'Rd-gS-CU  'RO,  or  eHI-M 'RO-SCU  'Rb,n. 
[It.,  clare-obscure.']  The  art  of  combining  light 
and  shade  in  painting.  P.  Cyc. 

jCHI-AS'Tp-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  :;tiacrj-i!s,  marked  with 
a  cross,  decussated,  and  AWoy,  a  stone.]  {Min.) 
A  crystallized  mineral ;  a  variety  of  made  ;  an- 
dalusite.  Its  crystals  generally  present  a  tas- 
selated  appearance,  as  if  formed  by  the  union 
of  four  separate  crystals.  Dana. 

CHIB'BAL,  re.  [A.  S.  dpa;  Fr.  ciboule.']  A  small 
kind  of  onion ;  cibol.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 


CHI-BOUQ,UE'  {c\\e-bbk'),n.  [Turk.]  A  Turkish 
smoking  pipe;  —  written  also  chibouk. 

Resigned  his  gem-adorncd  chibouque.  Byron. 

ChI'OA,  ft.     [Sp.]     1.  A  fermented  liquor,  used 

in  Peru,  and  made  of  Indian  corn.         Qu.  Rev. 

2.  A  red  coloring  substance,  used  by  some 

Indians  to  stain  their  skins.    It  is   extracted 

from  a  species  of  Bignonia.  Brande. 

9H!-CANE'  (sh?-kan'),  n.  [A.  S.  swican,  to  de- 
ceive ;  Fr.  chicane.']  A  shift,  turn,  or  trick, 
especially  in  law  proceedings  ;  sophistry  ;  chi- 
canery. 

His  attorneys  have  hardly  one  trick  left;  they  are  at  an  end 
of  all  their  chicane.  Arbuthnot. 

9HI-CANE',  V,  re.  To  prolong  a  contest  by  tricks. 
"  I  will  not  quibble  and  chicane  about  the  mo- 
tives." Cliesterfield. 

iJHJ-CAN'pR,  re.  [Old  Fr.  sicaneur,  a  pettifogger.] 
A  petty  sophister  ;  a  caviller.  Locke. 

9H!-CAN'5K-Y,  re.  [Fr.  chicanerie.']  Mean  acts 
of  wrangling ;  trickery  ;  sophistry.  "  The  chi- 
canery smd  futility  of  the  practice."  Arbuthnot. 

CHIC'CO-RY,  re.  ^Gr.  mvoji/a  ;  L.  cichorium ;  It. 
cicora;  Sp.  achtcoria ;  Fr.  chicoree ;  Ger.  cicho- 
ne.l  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant  cultivated  for 
food  both  for  men  and  cattle,  and,  particularly 
in  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  from  the  root  a  powder  which 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  ;  Cichorium 
Intybus ;  —  called  also  succory.  P.  Cyc. 

CHICH,  n. ;  pi.  CHlOH'E?.  [L.  cicer;  Old  Fr.  chi- 
ches.i     A  dwarf  pea ;  chickpea.  B.  Googe. 

CHIOH'LJNG,  re.  A  vetch  or  pea,  used  in  Ger- 
many for  food,  but  inferior  to  other  kinds ; 
Lathyrus  sativus.  Ogilvie. 

ChIck,  re.  [See  Chicken.]  1.  The  young  of  a 
bird ;  a  chicken. 

For  when  the  shell  is  broke,  out  comes  a  chick.       Davies. 
2.  A  term  of  endearment. 

My  Ariel,  cJtick, 
This  is  thy  charge.  Shak. 

CHICK,  ere.  To  sprout  as  seed;  to  vegetate. 
[Local.]  Todd. 

CHICK' A-BER-RY,  re.    See  Cheqceeeebey. 

CHICK' A-BID-DY,  re.  A  childish  name  for  a 
chicken.  Bartlett. 

CHICK' A-DEE,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  tit- 
mouse, found  only  in  North  America,  as  far 
north  as  Hudson's  Bay,  and  appearing  most 
lively  in  the  coldest  weather  ;  black-capped  tit- 
mouse; Parus  atricapillus ;  —  allied  to  the  marsh 
titmouse  of  Europe  {Parus  palustris).  Audubon. 

CHICK' A-REE,  n.     The  red  squirrel.       Audubon. 

CHICK'?N,  re.     [A.  S.  cicen ;  Dut.  kieken.'] 

1.  The  young  of  a  bird,  particularly  of  a  hen. 

2.  A  term  for  a  young  person.    "  Stella  is  no 
chicken."  Swift. 

CHlCK'5N-HEART-¥D,  «..    Cowardly  ;  timorous. 

CHICK'f  N-POX,  re.  {Med.)  A  mild  eruptive  dis- 
ease ;  a  species  of  Varicella.  Dunglison. 

CHICK'LING,  re.  [Eng.  chick,  and  A.  S.  affix  ling, 
denoting  state  or  condition.]    A  small  chicken. 

CHICK'LING-VETCH,  re.  (Bot.)  An  inferior  kind 
of  vetch  or  pea ;  the  everlasting  pea ;  chichling ; 
Lathyrus  sativus.  —  See  Chichling.       CraSb. 

CHICIC'PEA,  re.  [See  Chich.]  {Bot.)  A  plant 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  France  for  the  same 
purposes  as  vetches  in  England ;  a  kind  of  de- 
generate pea ;  Cicer  arietinum.  Miller. 

CHICK'WEED,  re.  {Bot.)  The  popular  name  of  a 
variety  of  small  annual  plants  or  weeds  of  the 
genera  Cerastium  and  Alsine  :  —  a  name  espe- 
cially applied  to  Stellaria  media.  Gray. 

CHIDE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cidan.]  [i.  CHID  (t  chode)  ; 
pp.  CHIDING,  chidden,  CHID.]  To  reprove  se- 
verely ;  to  censure ;  to  rebuke ;  to  reprimand  ; 
to  blame. 

Chide  him  for  his  faults,  and  do  it  reverently.         Shak. 

Scylla  wept. 

And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention.        Millort. 

CHIDE,  V.  n.  1.  To  find  fault ;  to  clamor  ;  to  scold. 

And  tliey  did  chide  with  him  sharply.  Judg.YiW,  I. 

2.  To  make  a  noise. 

As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood.  Shak. 


CHIDE,  re.     Murmur  ;  gentle  noise.     "T\ie  chide 
of  streams."     [e.]  Thomson. 

CHID'fR,  re.     One  who  chides.        Abp.  Cranmer. 

t  OHID'pR-ESS,  re.     She  who  chides.        Chaucer. 

CI-JID'ING,  re.     1.  Rebuke  ;  scolding. 

Well  thou  know'st  what  cruel  chidiny^ 


.  Percy. 


Oft  I  've  from  my  mother  borne. 

2.  Noise  ;   clamor. 

They  bayed  the  boar 
with  bounds  of  Sparta;  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding.  Shak. 

CHID'JNG, ^.  a.  Reproving;  rebuking;  scolding. 

CHiD'(NG-LY,  ad.     After  the  manner  of  chiding. 

CHIEF  (chef),  a.  [Gr.  KtipaX^,  the  head  ;  L.  caput, 
the  head  ;  It.  capo  ;  S'p.jefe  ;  Fr.  chef] 

1.  Highest  in  office,  rank  or  authority ;  most 
eminent;  as,  "  A  cAxe/justice." 

2.  Principal ;  most'important ;  main. 

A  good  view  of  the  apostle's  main  purpose  in  writing  the 
epistle  and  the  chvif  branches  of  his  discourse.  Locke. 

Syn. —  Chief,  capital,  or  principal  .town  or  city. 
The  chief  or  principal  town  Is  the  largest  town,  and  it 
may  or  may  not  be  the  seat  of  government.  The  cap- 
ital town  is  the  seat  of  government,  whether  it  is  the 
largest  or  not Chief  person  ;  highest  station  ;  prin- 
cipal or  main  object See  Primary. 

CHIEF  (chsf),  re.  1.  A  military  commander ;  a 
chieftain. 

Atter  or  before  were  never  known 

Such  chiefs;  as  each  an  army  seemed  alone.       Dri/den. 

2.  The  principal  person  ;  a  leader ;  a  head. 

And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the  father  of  the  familiesof 
tlie  Kohathites'shall  be  Elizaphan. 

3.  {Her.)    The  upper  part  of  ' 
an  escutcheon.  Peaeham. 

/n  c/tic/,  highest  in  authority;  para- 
mount;—  in  such  compounds  as  com- 
mander-m-cAic/.  —  (Law.)  In  capite,  or 
by  personal  service ;  as,  *'  Lands  hold- 
en  in  chief. ^^ 

I  shall  be  proud  to  hold  my  dependence 
on  you  in  chief.  Drj/deii, 

Syn. —  Chief  implies  the  highest  rank  in  cither 
civil  or  military  affairs  ;  chieftain  and  commander,  in 
military  matters.  An  Indian  chief;  a  military  chief 
or  chieftain  ;  the  commander  of  an  army  ;  commander- 
in-chi(f  of  a  great  army  ;  the  leader  of  a  party  or  fac- 
tion, or  in  an  enterprise  ;  the  head  of  a  tribe  or  a  fam- 
ily ;  the  head  of  a  profession. 

CHIEF  (chef),  ad.    Chiefly,    [r.]  Thomson. 

t  CHIEF' AgE,  or  CHEVA^E,  re.  [Old  Fr.  chevage, 
poll-money  paid  by  a  tenant ;  chef,  head.]  A 
tribute  by  the  head.  Chambers. 

CHIEF'-BAR-ON,  re.  The  president  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.  Clarke. 

Spenser. 


Ifuinb.  ill.  30. 


t  CHIEF'DOM,  re.     Sovereignty. 

CHIEF'? SS,   re. '  A  female  chief  among  the  In- 
dians. Carver. 

CHIEF'-JUS-TICE,  re.     The  principal  judge  of  a 
court.  .  Southey. 


The  office  of  chief- 
Qu.  Rev. 


CHIEF'-JUS'TICE-SHIP,  re. 
justice. 

CHIEF'Lf,SS,  a.  Wanting  a  leader  ;  weak.  "Chief- 
less  armies."  Pope. 

CHIEF'LY,  ad.  1.  Principally  ;  eminently ;  main- 
ly ;  above  all. 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 

Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure.      Milloti. 

2.  For  the  most  part ;  mostly. 

Where  the  estates  of  the  dissenters  chiefly  lay.  Sici/r, 

t  CHIEF'RIE  (chef  re),  re.  A  small  feudal  rent. 
"  Any  more  than  a  small  chiefrie."  Swift. 

CHIEF'SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  station  of  a  chief. 
"  Chiefship  of  Ducca."  Burke. 

CHIEF'TAIN  (cheftjn),  re.  [Old  Fr.  chefetain. 
—  See  Chief.]  A  leader  of  a  clan  or  of  troops ; 
a  military  commander  ;  a  chief.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  CniEr. 

CHIEF'TAIK-CY,  re.  The  office  or  station  of  chief- 
tain. '  Gent.  Mag. 

CHIEF'TAjN-ESS,  n.     A  female  chieftain. 

Miss  Sedgurick. 

CHIEF'TAIN-KY,  re.  The  state  of  a  chieftain ; 
headship ;  chieftainship,     [r.]  Johnson. 
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CHIEF'TAIN-SIItP,  n.  The  state  of  a  chieftain ; 
headship.  Smollett. 

+  CHIEV'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.  chevissance,  a  bargain.] 
Ti'af&c  in  which  money  is  extorted  as  discount. 
"  Unlawful  chievances,"  Bacon. 

ClIIEVE,  or  OHEVE,  v.  n.  [Fr.  chevir.']  To  turn 
out ;  to  come  to  a  conclusion ;  to  succeed. 
"  Evil  mote  he  cheve.**  Chaucer.  "It  chieves 
nought  with  him."     [Obs.,  or  local.]  Ray. 

qmF-FOJV-JVIBR'  (shif-fon-er'),  n.  [Fr.]  One 
who  picks  up  rags  ;  a  rag-picker.  Ck.  Ob. 

QHlF-FOJV-m-ERE'  (shjf-fon-ne-ir'),  «.  [Fr.] 
A  movable  piece  of  furniture  serving  as  a  clos- 
et ;  a  work-table.  W.  Ency. 

CHIG'EE  (chig'ger),  ».  [Fr.  chique  ;  Sp.  nigua.} 
{Ent.)  A  small,  troublesome  insect,  of  the  flea 
kind,  which  lodges  between  the  skin  and  the 
flesh  ;  Pulex  penetrans  ;  —  written  also  cheger, 
chegre,  chegoe,  chigoe,  chigua,  chigger,  and  jig- 
ger. Van  Der  Hoeven. 

CHJ-KA'EA,  n.  [Hind.]  A  species  of  four-horned 
antelope  found  in  India  ;  the  Antilope  quadri- 
cornis  of  Blainville.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

CHIL'BLAIN,  n.  A  sore  or  inflammation  in  the 
feet,  hands,  &c.,  caused  by  cold  or  frost. 

CHIL'BLAIN,  V.  a.  To  render  sore  by  frost.  Cook. 

CHILD,  re. ;  pi.  cHlL'DREN.  [A.  S.  cild ;  Gev.  <Sr 
Dut.  kind.^ 

1.  A  very  young  person  of  either  sex ;  an  infant. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  Wordswori/i. 

Then  spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child.  S.  Butler. 

2.  A  son  or  daughter  of  any  age  ;  offspring ; 
progeny ;  issue. 

Hear,  ye  children,  the  instruction  of  a  father.      Frov.  v.  1. 

3.  One  allied  to  another  in  principles  or  in 
practices. "  Thou  child  of  the  i.en\."Acts  xiii.  10. 

4.  pi.  Descendants.  "  O  ye  children  of  Ja- 
cob." Ps.  cv.  6.  In  the  language  of  the  Bible 
often  used  for  persons  in  general,  or  the  whole 
human  race  ;  as,  "  The  children  of  men." 

To  he  with  child,  to  be  pregnant. 
Syn.  —  See  Offspring. 
t  CHILD,   V.  re.      To  produce   fruits   or  flowers. 
"  The  childing  autumn."  Shak. 

t  CHILD,  V.  a.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  child.  Spenser. 

CI-IILD'BEAr-ING,  re.  The  act  of  bearing  chil- 
dren ;  childbirth.  Milton. 

CHILD'BED,  «.  The  state  of  a  woman  in  labor  ; 
travail ;  parturition.  Arbuthnot. 

Cldldbed  fever,  puerperal  fever. 

CHILD'BiETH,  n.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  a 
child  ;  parturition  ;  travail.  Taylor. 

CHILDE,  or  CHlLDE  [child,  Sm.],  re.  A  noble 
youth ;  the  son  of  a  nobleman  ;  —  formerly  pre- 
fixed as  a  cognomen  to  the  family  name  by  the 
eldest  son.     "  Childe  Harold."  Byron. 

J9@=* "  Childe,  pronounced  child,  is  contrary  to  all 
analogy ;  and  the  modern  way  of  pronouncing  it 
seems  to  have  been  determined  solely  by  the  indistinct 
notion  that  some  difference  ought  to  be  made  between 
it  and  child.^^  Philological  Museum,  Cambridge,  Eng. 

t  CHILD'^D  (child'ed),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
child.     '*  He  childed,  as  I  fathered."  Shak. 

UllIL'DER-MAS-DAY',  re.  [A.  S.  cildamaisse  dag; 
Eng.  child,  inass,  and  day^  The  28th  of  De- 
cember, called  also  Iimocents'  day,  from  the 
slaying  of  the  children  by  Herod.  Carew. 

CHILD'HOOD  (-had),  re.  [A.  S.  cildhad.]  The 
state  of  a  child ;  infancy ;  minority  ;  the  time 
from  birth  to  puberty; — sometimes  restricted 
to  the  age  between  infancy  and  puberty. 

The  childhood  shows  the  man 
As  morning  shows  the  day;  be  famous  then 
By  wisdom.  Milton. 

Ah,  happy  hills!  ah,  pleaeine  shade! 

All,  fields  beloved  in  vain  f 
Where  once  iny  careless  childhood  strayed, 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain.  Gray. 

CHILD'ING,  a.  Bearing  children.  "  Childing 
mother."  Southey. 

CHILD'ISH,  a.  [A.  S.  cildisc.']  Becoming  chil- 
dren only  ;  puerile;  trifling.  "  Childish  teav." 
Spenser.     "  Childish  play."  Milton. 

When  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  thinps. 

1  Cor.  xiii.  11. 


CHlLD'JSH-LY,  u.       In  a  childish  manner. 

t  CHILD-ISH-MIND'jgD-NESS,   re.      Triflingness. 
"  I  have  . . .  some  childish-mindedness."  Bacon. 

CHlLD'ISH-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  child- 
ish.    "The  actions  of  cAitos/mess."        Locke. 

LasLscene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history, 
Is  second  chtldi^hncus  and  mere  oblivion.  Shai:. 

CHILD-KILL'JNG,  re.     Infanticide.  P.  Cyc. 

CHILD'L^SS,  u,.     Having  no  child  or  offspring. 

CHILD'L5SS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  child 


less. 


E.  Eve: 


verett. 


CHILD'LIKE,  a.    Becoming  or  beseeming  a  child ; 
docile.     "  Childlike  obedience."  Hooker. 

CHlLD'LiKE-NESS,  re.     Childlike  disposition  or 
conduct.  Bunson. 


t  CHlLD'LY,  u.     Like  a  child. 


1/ydgate. 


t  CHILD'N:pSS,  re.  Childish  playfulness  ;  child- 
ishness. Shak. 

CHIL'DEjpN,  n.  pi.  of  child.    See  Child. 

The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child.  Goldsmith. 

t  CHIL'DR^N-LESS,  a.  Without  children  ;  child- 
less. "  If  the  one  be  rich  SLnAchildrenless.^'  Dratit. 

CH!-LE§E',  }  a.     {Geog.)    Relating  to   Chili   or 
CHIL'{-AN,  )  Chile.  P.  Cyc. 

CHI-LE§E',  re.  sing.  &  pi.     A  native  or  natives  of 
.     Chili.  P.  Cyc. 

jCHIL'I-AD  (kil'e-Sd),  re.     [Gr.  ^lAm't,  ;y;iA«15ot,  a 

thousand ;  L.  chilias,  chiliadis.']      A  thousand 

consecutive  numbers  ;  thus,  from  1  to  1000  forms 

the  1st  chiliad ;  from  1001  to  2000,  the  2d,  &c. 

The  table  .  . .  contained  the  logarithms  of  so  many  c/iffiorfs 
of  absolute  numbers.  Brande. 

£!HIL'(-A-g6n,  n.  [Gr.  x^^-'^^'  ^  thousand,  and 
ywvia,  an  angle.]  A  plane  figure  of  a  thousand 
sides  and  angles.  Francis. 

£!HIL-I-A-HE'DEON,  re. ;  pi.  bhIl-j-a-he'dra.  [Gr. 
;^/A(df,  a  thousand,  and  U^a,  a  seat,  a  base.]  A 
figure  of  a  thousand  sides.  Locke. 

CHlL'I-AECH  (kJl'e-ark),  re.  [Gr.  x' '•'<'(>«« ;  X'" 
Xtdq,  a  thousand,  and  aft^is,  a  chief ;  L.  chiliar- 
chus.]  A  commander  of  a  thousand  men.  Coles. 

CHIL'I-AECH-Y,  re.  A  body  consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand men.  Henry  More. 

£HIL'(-A§iVI,  re.  [Gr.  ;^iAia(r^iSs.]  (Eccl.)  The 
millennium,  or  period  of  a  thousand  years,  dur- 
ing which  it  is  supposed  Christ  is  to  reign  at 
his  second  coming.  Boag. 

jCHIL'I-AST,  re.  [Gr.  yiAiairrai;  pi.  ^liidt,  a  thou- 
sand.] {Eccl.)  A  believer  in  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  to  reign  a  thousand  years  ;  a  millena- 
rian.  " 


CHIL-I-AST'IC,  a.  Relating  to  the  millennium ; 
millenarian.  Ec.  Rev. 

€HlL-!-PAC'T!VE,  a.     See  Chylifactive. 

CHILL,  a.  1.  Giving  the  sensation  of  cold  ;  cold. 
"  Vapors  chill."  Milton. 

2.  Suffering  with  cold.  "  Chill -veins."  Rowe. 

3.  Cold  in  feeling  ;  umifFectionate.    Johnson. 

4.  Dispirited  ;  depressed ;  disheartened. 

CHILL,  re.  [A.  S.  cele,  cyl,  cyle  ;  Frs.  kyeld,  cold  ; 
Dut.  killig.']     Chilliness  ;  cold.  Derham. 

CHILIj,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  celan,  to  chill.]  \i.  chilled  ; 
pp.  chilling,  chilled.] 

1.  To  make  chilly  or  cold. 

Age  has  not  yet 
So  shrunk  my-sinews,  or  so  chilled  my  veins.     Drtiden. 
But  winter,  lingering,  chiUs  the  lap  of  May.    Goldstnitll. 

2.  To  depress ;  to  deject ;  to  discourage. 
Every  thought  on  God  chills  the  gayety  of  his  spirits.  Rogers. 

Syn.  —  See  Numb. 

CHILL,  V.  n.   To  shiver,    [k.]    Book  of  Homilies. 

CHIL'LI,  re.  [Sp.  chile.'\  American  red  pepper  ; 
Capsicttm  annuum.  —  See  Chilly.  Boag. 

CHIL'LI-NESS,  re.  A  sensation  of  cold  ;  moderate 
coldness.  "A  chilliness,  or  shivering,  affects 
the  body."  Arbuthnot. 

CHILL'JNG,  p.  a.  Making  chill ;  cold  ;  as,  "  A 
chilling  wind." 

CI-IILL'ING-LY,  orf.  In  a  chilling  manner.   Craig. 


CHILL'NfSS,  n.    Coldness ;  chilliness.     Bacon. 

CHIL'LY,  re.    The  pod  or  fruit  of  the  capsicum ; 

Guinea  pepper.  McCulloch. 

CHIL'LY,  a.    Somewhat  cold :  cool,  so  as  to  cause 
shivering;  as,  "  Chilly  air. 


CHIL'LY,  ad.    Coldly ;  vrith  coldness.  Sherwood. 

£HI-LO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  x^'^-'^l"',  a  lip.]  IZoSl.)  The 
upper  lip  or  muzzle  of  a  quadruped,  when  tu- 
mid and  continued  uninterruptedly  from  the 
nostril,  as  in  the  camel.  Brande. 

£!H!-LO'NI-AN,  )  a.     Relating  to  Chilo,  one  of 

jCHI-LON'IC,       )  the  seven  sages  of  Greece  ;  — 

brief;  concise.  Smart. 

enI-LOP'  0-DA,n.  pi.  \Gr.xciXos,  a  lip ;  7ro3t,  mJos, 
a  foot.]  \Zolil.)  An  order  of  centipeds,  in  which 
the  lower  lip  is  formed  by  a  pair  of  feet.  Brande. 

jCHIL'O-POD,  re.    One  of  the  Chilopoda.  Brande. 

CHIL'T^EN-H(JN'DE(;d§,  re.  pi.  [A.  S.  cittern; 
ceald,  cold,  and  ern,  a  place.]  A  hilly  district 
in  England ;  a  tract  extending  over  a  portion 
of  Buckingham  and  Oxford  shires,  which  for- 
merly abounded  in  banditti. 

j^-  The  steward  of  these  hundreds  was  an  oflicer 
appointed  by  tlie  crown  to  Iseep  the  peace  there.  The  " 
duties  have  long  since  ceased,  but  tiie  office  is  still  re- 
tained to  serve  a  particular  purpose.  No  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  can  resign  his  seat,  but  any 
member  wishing  to  retire  may  accomplish  his  object 
by  accepting  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern-Hundreds, 
which,  being  lield  as  a  place  of  honor  and  profit  under 
the  crown,  necessarily  vacates  his  seat.    Brande. 

CHIMB  (chira),  re.  [Fr.  cime,  the  top.]  The  end 
or  prominent  part  of  the  staves,  beyond  the 
head  of  a  hogshead,  barrel,  tub,  &c. ;  —  also 
written  chime  and  chine.  Smart. 

CHIME,  re.  [Corrupted  from  cymbal,  Junius 
and  Minsheu.  —  It.  chiamare,  to  call,  (from  L. 
clamo,)  Henshaw. —  "Perhaps  softened  from 
chirme  or  churme,"  Todd. — Dan.  Mme,  to 
chime.] 

1.  A  consonance  of  many  instruments. 

The  sound 
Of  instruments  that  made  melodious  chime.        Milton. 

2.  pi.  The  sound  of  bells  in  harmony. 

We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.  Shak. 

3.  A  set  of  bells  tuned  to  a  musical  scale  ; 
as,  "  A  chime  of  bells." 

4.  Correspondence  of  sound  in  verse. Dryden. 

5.  Correspondence  of  proportion  or  relation. 

In  several  proportions  one  to  another,  in  which  harmoni- 
ous chimes,  the  voice  of  reason  is  otten  drowned.  Grew, 

6.  [Belg.  kime.}   Same  as  Chimb.         Dana. 

CHIMB,  V.  re.  [i.  chimed  ;  pp.  chiming,  chimed.] 

1.  To   sound  in  harmony  or  consonance,  as 
bells  ;  to  harmonize.  Johnson. 

2.  To  correspond  in  relation  or  proportion. 

Such  terms  do  belong  to  one  another,  and,  through  cus- 
tom, do  readily  chime.  Locke. 

3.  To  make  a  jingle,  as  in  rhyming. 

Ovid  and  Horace,  all  the  chiming  crew.  Cowley. 

To  chime  in  with,  to  fall  in  with  ;  to  agree  with. 

"  He  often  chimed  in  with  the  discourse."    .Srbuthnot. 

CHIME,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  sound  in  harmony  ;  to 
strike  or  sound  in  harmony. 


With  lifted  arms  they  order  every  blow. 
And  chime  their  sounding  hammers  in  a  row. 


One  who  chimes. 


Dryden, 
SheriDood. 


CHIM'^R, 

€Hl-ME'EA  (ke-me'rj),  re. ;  pi.  jehi-me'ea?.  [Gr. 
X'faipa,  a  goat,  a  monster  ;  L.  chimcera  ;  It.  chi- 
mera; Sp.  quimera;  Fr.  chimh-e.'] 

1.  A  fabled  monster,  feigned  to  have  the  head 
of  alion,  the  body  of  a  goat,  and  a  serpent's  tail. 

Gorgona,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire.  Milton. 

2.  A  vain,  idle  fancy,  or  any  thing  absurd. 

The  mad  humor  which  used  to  be  absorbed  by  the  dreams 
of  alchemy,  witchcratt,  and  astrology,  and  other  exploded 
chimeras  of  the  dark  ages,  is  as  rife  as  ever,  only  expended 
on  newer  and  less  imaginative  follies.  W.  B.  Vlulow. 

3.  {Ich  )  A  genus  of  shark-like  fishes,  of 
which  the  best 
known  species 
{Chimeera  mon- 
strosa)  inhabits 
the  northern  seas, 
and  is  called  king  Northern  cbimem  (.Chimera  toreabs-). 

of  the  herrings.     Brande, 

9HI-MERE'  (she-mer'),  re.     [It.  zimarra,  a  night- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  IT,  Y,  short;   A,  Ig,  ],  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  PALL;    HEIE,  UEE; 
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f'own  ;  Old  Fr.  chamarrey  a  Ipose,  lisfht  gown.] 
he  outer  robe  of  a  Protestant  bishop.  —  See 
SiMAR.  FairhoU. 

iCIII-MEE'I-CAL  (k?-mer'e-k?l),  a.  Partaking  of 
chimeras  ;  fantastic  ;  imaginary  ;  fanciful. 

I  cannot  think  that  persons  of  such  a  chimerical  existence 
arc  proper  actors  in  an  epic  poem.  Speciator. 

€H!-MER'!-CAL-LY  (ke-mer'e-k?il-e),  ad.  In  a 
chimerical  manner  ;  wildly. 

f-  CHIM'IJR-IZE,  V.  n.   To  be  chimerical.    "  Chim- 

ei-iim^' ideas  of  shallow  imaginative  scholars." 

Trans,  of  Boccalini,  1626. 

CHIM'I-A-T^E,  n.  [Gr.  xwff",  chemistry,  and 
iarfio's,  a  physician.]     An  iatro-chemist.    Smart. 

(^IIIM'IN-A^E,  «.  [Low  L.  chiminagium  ;  Fr. 
chemin,' Hi  way.]  {Law.)  A  toll  for  passage 
through  a  forest.  Cowell. 

CIlIM'!NG,p.  M.  Agreeing  in  sound ;  harmonizing. 

CHfM'ING,  n.  The  act  of  sounding  or  ringing  in 
harmony.  Strype. 

CIIIM'NlgY  (chim'ne),  n.  ;  pi.  chimneys.  [Gr. 
Kafiivos^  a  furnace  ;  L.  caminus,  a  iireplace  ;  It. 
cammino  ;  Sp.  chhnenea  ;  Fr.  cAe»^^?^ee.— Ger. 
kamin.l    {Arch.) 

1.  That  part  of  a  building,  of  brick  or  other 
incombustible  material,  made  to  convey  smoke 
from  the  fireplace,  or  fireplaces,  to  the  open  air 
above  the  roof. 

2.  A  hollow  cylinder  or  a  pipe,  used  to  cre- 
ate a  draught  of  air  ;  as,  "  The  chimney  of  an 

,  Argand  lamp." 

3.  A  fireplace  j  the  fireside. 

The  fire  which  the  Chaldeans  worshipped  for  a  god  is  crept 
into  every  man's  c/dmnen.  liuleigh. 

CHIM'NfiY-BOARD,  ra.  A  board  for  closing  up  a 
fireplace.  Boag. 

CII1M'N{;Y-C5R'N5R,  «.  The  corner  of  a  chim- 
ney or  fireplace  ;  the  fireside. 

CHIM'N^Y-HOOK  (-liuk),  n.  A  hook  for  holding 

pots  and  kettles  over  a  fire. 
CHIM'N5Y-JAMB§,  n.pl.    The  vertical  sides  of  a 

fireplace  opening. 

CHIM'N^Y-MON'^Y  (chlm'ne-mfin'e'),  n.  A  tax 
once  paid  in  England  for  each  chimney  ;  hearth 


money. 


Todd. 


CHIM'NIEIY-PIBOE,  n.   A  shelf  over  the  fireplace. 
"Marble  hearths  and  chimney-pieces."     Swift. 

CHIm'NPY-SHAft,  n.     The  top   of  a  chimney, 
or  the  part  above  the  rest  of  the  building.  Ogilvie. 

CIIIM'N^Y-SWEEP'ipR,  n.     One  who  sweeps  or 

cleans  chimneys.  Shak. 

CHIM'NfiY— TOP,  n.     The  summit  of  a  chimney. 

To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops.  Shak. 

CHIM-PAN'Z(;E  [chim-pSn'- 
ze,'  K.  CI. ;  cllini-p?n-ze', 
Sm.],  n.  {Zool.)  The 
African  or  black  orang- 
outang ;  a  species  of  ape, 
which,  of  all  the  brute 
creation, approaches  near- 
est in  form  to  man ;  Sim- 
ia  troglodytes.      Brande. 

CHIN,  n.  .  [Goth.  Jdmms  ; 
A  S.  cyn,  cinn  ;   Ger.  Mnn.} 
face  beneath  the  under  lip. 
her  chin." 


Chimpanzee. 

The  part  of  the 

"  Thrusting  out 

Sidney. 

I  CHI'NA,  a.     Relating  to  China;  —  denoting  a 
species  of  porcelain.  Gent.  Mag. 

I  CIli'NA  [chi'nj,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb. ; 
cha']]^,  S. ;  chi'n?  or  cha'nsi,  IF.  i^.],  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  fine  porcelain,  of  which  the  first  speci- 
mens came  from  China  ;  China  ware  ;  porcelain, 
ii®^  Walker,  in  accordance  with  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  prevailing  usage  of  his  time,  gave  the 
preference,  though  reluctantly,  to  the  pronunciation 
of  cha'n?.  He  says,  "  What  could  Induce  us  to  so 
irregular  a  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  scarcely  to 


be  conceived."    The  recent  authorities  are  all  in  fa- 
vor of  clii'nai. 

I  CHI'NA-AS'TBR,  91.  [C7»ma  and  L.  as<er,  a  star.] 
{Bot.yx  handsome  flowering  plant;  Chinese- 
aster.  —  See  Chinese-aster.  Crahb. 

I  Crii'NA-OR'ANpE,  n.  The  sweet  orange;  — 
first  brought  from  China.  Johnson. 


II  CHI'NA-PINK,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Dian- 
thus  ;  Dianthus  Chinensis.  Loudon. 

II  CHi'NA-RodT,  re.  {Med.)  The  root  of  the 
Smila'x  China ;  —  so  called  because  imported 
from  China.  Brande. 

II  CHl'NA-KO§E,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  the  mal- 
low family  common  in  China  and  the  East  In- 
dies ;  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis.  Loudon. 

II  Clil'NA-STONE,  «.  (Min.)  Decomposed  gran- 
ite. Hamilton. 

II  CHI'NA-WArE,  re.  Fine  porcelain  ;  —  brought 
originally  from  China.  Smart. 

CHIN'CA-PIN,  re.  {Bot.)  A  small  American  nut- 
bearing  tree  of  the  Southern  States ;  dwarf 
chestnut ;  Castanea  piimiUa.  Dunglison. 

CHINCH'-BUG,  n.  [Sp.  chinche,  a  bed-bug.]  A 
fetid  insect,  destructive  to  wheat,  maize,  &c., 
in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  bed- 
bug in  size,  and  in  the  disagreeable  odor  which 
it  emits.  Farm.  Ency. 

CHIN-OHIL'LA,  n.  {Zoul.) 
A  genus  of  rodent  quad- 
rupeds peculiar  to  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  from  a  species 
of  this  genus  {Chinchilla 
lanigera)  that  the  well- 
known  chinchilla  fur  is 
obtained.  Waterhouse.  ChmohiUa. 

CHiN'COUGH  {-kit),  n.  A  convulsive  cough  ;  the 
hooping-cough.  Floyer. 

CHINE,  n.  [L.  spina  ;  It.  schiena ;  Fr.  echine.— 
W.  cefn  ;  Bret,  kein,  back.] 

1.  The  back-bone  or  spine  of  a  beast.  Sidney. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  back  of  an  animal.  **  Chines 
of  beef."  Shak. 

3.  [Belg.  kime."]    The  ends  of  the  staves  of  a 
barrel  or  cask ;  the  chimb  or  chime.  Buchanan. 

4.  {Naut.)   That  part  of  the  water-way  left 
above  the  deck.  Ogilvie. 

CHINE,  V.  a.  To  cut  into  a  chine  or  chines  ;  to 
cut  through  the  back-bone.  I>ryden. 

CHINED  (chind),  a.  Relating  to,  or  having,  a 
back  ;  —  used  in  composition.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

CHINE'-h66p,  re.  The  hoop  on  the  end  of  the 
staves,  or  on  the  chine.  .  Crabb. 

CHI-NE§E',  a.  {Geog.)  Of  or  relating  to  China. 
Chinese  crane,  a  modification 
of  the  wheel  and  axle,  combin- 
ing great  simplicity  of  structure  '*f 
with  great  mechanical  power —  -J 
Chinese  fire,  a  composition  used 
in  fireworks.  Francis. —  Chinese 
glue,  a  superior  glue  and  varnish 
obtained  from  a  species  of  algaa 
which  abounds  on  the  shores  of  China.  Ogihne. — 
Chinese  paper,  a  fine,  absorbent  paper,  of  a  yellowish 
tint,  manufactured  in  China,  and  used  for  proving  en- 
graved plates  ;  now  generally  called  Indiapaper.  Fair- 
holt.  —  Chinese  tree,  the  Pmonia  moutan,  or  tree  peony. 

Loudon Chinese  white,  an  empirical  name  given  to 

the  white  oxide  of  zinc,  a  valuable  pigment  recently 
introduced  as  a  substitute  for  white-lead.   FairhoU. 

CHt-NE§E'  [chl-nez',  P.  K.  Sm. ;  clil-nSs',  Ja. 
Wb.'],  re.  sing.  &  pi.  {Geog.) 

1,  A  native  or  the  natives  of  China. 

2.  The  language  of  China. 

.8®=  Milton  forms  the  plural  of  this  word  by  add- 
ing s. 

The  barren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 
With  sails  their  cany  wagons  light. 

CHI'NEfE-AS'TfR,  re.  IChinese  and  L.  aster,  a 
star.]  {Bot.)  A  well-known  border  annual  with 
star-like  flowers  ;  Aster  Chin&nsis.        Loudon. 

(JHIN'GLE  (shlng'gl,  82),  re.  Gravel  free  from  dirt. 
— See  Shingle.     [Local.]  Donne. 

9HIN'GIiY  (shing'gle),  a.  Gravelly ;  abounding 
in  gravel.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

CHINK  (chTngk,  82),  re.  [Gr.  ^aii/u,  to  open  ;  A.  S. 
cina,  or  cinu.] 

1.  A  narrow  aperture  ;  an  opening ;  a  gap. 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  c/anA:sthat  time  has  made.  Waller. 
In  vain  she  searched  each  cranny  of  the  house, 
Each  gaping  chink  impervious  to  a  mouse.  Swift. 

2.  Money ;  coin.     [Colloquial.]  Wright. 


CHINK  (chingk,   82),   v.   re. 

CHINKING,  CHINKED.] 


[i.     CHINKED  ;     pp. 


1.  [Gr.  vaiVoi ;  A.  S.  cinan.]  To  open  ;  to 
gape.     "  The  boat  chinketh."  Barret. 

2.  [Probably  formed  to  imitate  the  sound.] 
To  sound  by  striking  against  something,  as  one 
piece  of  coin  against  another  ;  to  jingle. 

When  not  a  guinea  chinked  on  Martin's  boards.     Swift. 
CHINK  (chingk,  82),  y.  a.     1.  To  break  into  aper- 
tures ;  to  make  chinks  in.  Cotgrave. 
2.  To  jingle. 
He  chinks  his  purse,  and  takes  his  seat  of  state.      Pope. 

ChIn'KA-PIN,  re.  {Bot.)  A  nut-bearing  tree  ; 
the  dwarf  chestnut. —  See  Chincapi'n.  Audubon. 

CHINK'Y,  a.  Full  of  chinks  or  narrow  clefts. 
"  Chinky  hives."  Dryden. 

CHIN'NA,  re.  (Bot.)  An  Oriental  plant  of  the  pea 
or  vetch  kind.  Malcom. 

CHINNED  (chind),  a.  Having  a  chin  ;  —  used  in 
composition  ;  as,  "  Long-cA^nreerf." 

CHIN'aUA-P!N,  re.  The  dwarf  chestnut ;  —  vprit- 
ten  also  chincapin  and  chinkapin.  Gray. 

CHIN'-SCAB,  re.  A  disease  in  sheep,  called  by 
shepherds  darters.  Crabb, 

CHINSE,  V.  a.  {Naut.)  To  thrust  oakum  into 
seams  with  a  small  iron.  Dana. 

CHInTZ,  re.  [Sans,  cheet;  Hind,  cheent;  Pers. 
chinz,  spotted,  Thomson ;  Ger.  zitz.]  Cotton 
cloth  printed  with  colors  ;  a  peculiar  kind  of 
fast-printed  calico,  in  which  figures  of  at  least 
five  diiTerent  colors  are  impressed  ;  —  written 
also  chints.     '*  Charming  chintz."  Pope. 

CHI-O-COC'CA,  re.  [Gr.  ;^(wi',  snow,  and  KdKKoq, 
a  berry.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  bearing 
white  berries  ;  snowberry.  Loudon. 

eHI-g-JirJjV'THnS,  n.  [Gr.  x"^"'  snow,  and 
a)>9os,  a  flower.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornamental 
shrubs  bearing  white  flowers  in  long  bunches  ; 
the  fringe-tree.  Loudon. 

eHl-OJ^-1-DVD.S:,  n.pl.  (Ornith.)  A  family  of 
birds  of  the  order  GalUnte,  including  the  sub- 
families Thinocorin<e  and  Chionidines ;  sheath- 
bills.  Gray. 

em-  oj\r-T-  di'j^je, 

re.  pi.  (^Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Galli- 
nts  and  family  Chi- 
onididts ;  sheath- 
bills.  Gray. 

fOHIOPPlNE   (chop- 
pen'),  re.    [Sp.  cha-  „ 

pin.]   A  high  shoe,  ChioniB  alba, 

formerly  worn  by  ladies.     Shak, 

CHIP,  V.  a.     [Ger.  kappen^  to  chop.  —  See  Chop.] 

[i.    CHIPPED  ;    pp.    CHIPPING,    CHIPPED.]        To 

cut  small  pieces  from  ;  to  diminish  by  cutting ; 
to  hew. 

Industiy 
Taught  him  to  chip  the  -wood  and  hew  the  stone.  Thomson. 

CHIP,  V.  n.  To  break  or  crack,  so  as  to  come  off 
in  small  pieces.  Grose. 

CHIP,  a.  1.  A  small  piece  cut  off  by  an  axe  or  tool. 

Manganese  Hes  among  clay  and  chips  of  stone.  Woodward. 

2.  A  small  piece  ;  a  fragment. 
A  chip  of  tlie  old  block.,  a  child  resembling  his  fa- 
ther. Grose. 

CHIP'-AXE  (chip'aks),  n.  A  one-handed  plane- 
axe.  Huloet. 

CHIP'MONK,  or  CHTP'MUK,  n.  The  striped  squir- 
rel.    [Local,  "U.  S.]  Kirklancl, 

CHIP'P^R,  V.  a.  To  chirp  ;  to  chirrup.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Forhy. 

CHTp'P^R,  a.  Lively  ;  active  ;  cheerful  ;  com- 
fortable. [Colloquial  in  New  England  ;  and  in 
some  parts  chirh  is  used  in  the  same  sense  ;  as 
is  kipper  in  the  Craven  dialect,  Eng.] 

CHIP'PJNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  cutting  off. 

2.  A  chip  ;  a  fragment.  Beau.  §■  Fl. 

CHIP'PY,  «.     Abounding  in  chips.  Savage. 

eHl-RA'ORA,  n.  [L.  ;  Gr.  ^(^eipdypa  ;  x^^pt  the 
hand,  and  aypa^  a  seizure.]  {Med.)  The  gout 
in  the  hand.  Dunghso7i. 


jCHI-RAG'RI-CAL,  a. 
hand. 


Having  the   gout   in   the 
Browne. 
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CHIRK,  a.  In  good  spirits ;  lively ;  cheerful. 
[Colloquial  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

t  CHIRK,  V.  11.  [Dut.  circken;  A.  S.  cearcian,  to 
chatter.]     To  chii-p.  Chaucer. 

t  CHIRM,  V.  n.  [L.  carmen,  a  song;  A.  S.  cirm, 
a  charm.]     To  sing,  as  a  bird.  Huloet. 

jGHi'RO-GRAPH  (ki'ro-gr&f),  n.  [Gr.  ■^eip,  vfipcit, 
the  hand,  and  yp(i0w,  to  write  ;  L.  chirograptium ; 
Fr.  chirographe.']  (Law.)  A  deed  or  instru- 
ment of  conveyance  in  writing  ;  —  a  deed  or 
indenture  written  in  duplicate  upon  the  same 
sheet,  and  having  some  word,  commonly  chiro- 
graphum,  between  the  copies,  so  that  it  might 
be  divided  lengthwise  when  they  were  separat- 
ed ;  — the  word  itself  through  which  deeds  were 
cut :  —  a  fine  of  lands.  Burrill. 

€HI-R0G'RA-PH5E,   n.      1.    One   who  practises 

chirography  or  handwriting.  Johnson. 

2.  {Eng.  Law.)  An  engrosser  of  fines  in  the 

Common  Pleas.  Bacon. 


CHI-RO-GRAPH'IC, 
jGHI-RO-GRAPH'I-CAL,  ' 
pen. 


a.     Relating  to  chirog- 
raphy ;   written  with  a 
Smart, 

€Hl-EOG'RA-PHIST  (ki-rog'rii-fjist),  n. 

1.  A  chirographer.  Todd. 

2.  One  who  tells  fortunes  by  the  hand.  "Let 
the  chirographists  behold  his  palm."  Arbuthnot. 

€HI-R6g'RA-PHY  (ki-rBg'rj-fe),  m.  [Gr.  yfi>,  x'^- 
ptif,  the  hand,  and  yptiipdi,  to  write  ;  It.  chirogra- 
fia ;  Sp.  quirografia^     Handwriting. 

CIII-RO-Lop'I-CAL,  a.     Relating  to  chirology. 

€HI-E6L'0-§rIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  chi- 
rology. Smart. 

CHI-ROL'O-grY,  «.  [Gr.  ;^;rf(i,  xfipiis,  the  hand,  and 
Afiyof,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  chirologie.']  The  art  of 
conversing  with  the  hands  and  fingers,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  dactylology. 

DalgamOy  1680. 

lljCHI'EO-MAN-CpR,  or  jCHIR'O-MAN-C^lR,  re. 
One  who  divines  or  foretells  future  events  by 
inspecting  the  hand.  Dryden. 

II  BHI'RO-MAN-CY,  or  £;HIR'0-MA^f-CY  [kir'o- 
man-se,  W.  J.  P.  Wb.  ;  kl'ro-man-se,  »!>.  E.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  C. ;  ki-rom'an-se.  P.],  n.  [Gr.  ;^f/p,  ;^f(- 
p6s,  the  hand,  and  /^airfia,  prophecy ;  Fr.  chiro- 
mancie.']    Divination  by  inspecting  the  lines  of 


the  hand ;  palmistry. 
II  CHrRO-MAN-IST,  n. 
II  CHI-RO-MAN'TIC, 


Burton. 
Same  as  Chieomanoer. 


II  jEHI-RO-MAN'TI-CAL, 


a.   Belonging  to  chiro- 
mancy. Browne. 

II  EHf 'RQ-MAN-TIST,  n.  A  chiromancer  ;  a  chi- 
romanist.     [r.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

CHi-RO-NOM'IC,  a.  Relating  to  the  moving  of 
the  hands  in  speaking,  &c.  Melmoth. 

jCHI-RON'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  ;^ti(),  x"P^^>  ^^^  hand, 
and  v/i^of,  a  rule  ;  ;)^fipoi'o^(a  ;  L.  chironomia.'\ 
The  science  that  treats  of  the  rules  of  gesticu- 
lation or  pantomime,  and  oratorical  action. 

Brande. 

eHI-R6P'?-DIST,  re.    Same  as  Chikopodist. 

CHI'RQ-PLAST,  «.  [Gr.  x^'9>  *:''("'*'  ^^^  hand, 
and  nX&ndi^,  to  form.]  A  handXformer  ;  an  in- 
strument used  by  some  teachers  of  the  piano- 
forte, to  exercise  the  fingers.  Smart. 

CHI'RQ-POD,  re.  [Gr.  ;^fi(i,  x"P^^'  ^^^  hand,  and 
ffous,  t:oUg,  the  foot.]  A  mammiferous  animal 
possessed  of  hands.  P.  Cyc. 

CHI-ROP'p-DIST,  re.  [Gr.  x^'Vi  X"'"'''  ^^^  hand, 
and  7ro6s,' xoi5iif,  a  foot.]  (Surg.)  One  who  treats 
of,  or  cures,  diseases  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  a 
surgeon  for  the  hands  and  feet.         Dunglison. 

CHI-ROs'p-PHiST,  re.  [Gr.  x^'9>  *<=  hand,  and 
iTo0(if,  wise.]    A  fortune-teller.  Ogilvie. 

£HI-RO'TE§,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  %h(i,  x"9''^>  ^^^  hand, 
and  oZs,  writ,  the  ear.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  sau- 
rian reptiles,  having  two  short  fore-feet  divided 
into  five  toes,  and  closely  related  to  Amphis- 
Van  Der  Hoeven. 


CHIRP,  V.  n.     [Dut.  circken ;    Ger.  zirpen.]     [i. 
chirped;  pp.  CHIRPING,  CHIRPED.]    To  make 


a  lively  or   cheerful  noise,  as  birds,  without 
singing. 

How  cheerfully  these  birds  c7m'pl  Bp.  Hall. 

CHIRP,  V.  a.  To  cheer  up ;  to  enliven ;  to  chirrup. 
"  Chirping  bottle."  B.  Jonson. 

OI-U'RP,  re.  The  voice  of  birds  or  of  insects.  Byrom. 

CH'IRP'^R,  fL.     One  who  chirps  ;    a  chirping  bird. 

CHIRP'ING,  re.     The  gentle  noise  of  birds. 

Let  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerful,  and  not  chirpings  or 
puUngs,  IlacoTu 

CHIRP'JNG,  p.  a.  Making  a  cheerful  noise,  as  a 
bird.     "  The  chirping  birds."  Temple. 

CHiRP'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  chirping  manner.,  Boag. 

+  CHIRRE  (cliir),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  ceorian,  to  mur- 
mur.]    To  coo  as  a  pigeon.  Junius. 

CHIR'RUP,  V.  a.  [From  cheer  up.]  [i.  chir- 
ruped ;  pp.  chirruping,  chirruped.]  To 
animate  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  make  brisk ;  to 
cheer  up ;  to  cherup.  Cowper. 

CHIR'RUP,  V.  re.     To  chirp  ;  to  cheer  up. 

The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth.  Goldsmith. 

t  CHl-RUR'p^-ON,  re.  [Gr.  ;^;tipou()yi!s  ;  x^'P,  the 
hand,  and  £pyov,  work ;  L.  chirurgus  ;  It.  chi- 
rurgo ;  Sp.  cirujano ;  Fr.  chirurgien.]  One 
who  practises  surgery  ;  a  surgeon.  South. 

t€HI-RUR'P5-ON-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of 
a  surgeon.  Shak. 

tCHi-EUR'PB-RY,  ■„,.     Surgery.  Sidney. 

t€HI-RUR'5!JC,         ;  „.     Surgical.  Warton. 

teHI-RiJR'p{-CAL,  ) 

CHI§'5L  (chiz'el),  n.  [L.  scindo,  scissus,  to  cut ; 
It.  cisello  ;  Sp.  cincel ;  Fr.  ciseau."]  A  cutting 
instrument  or  edge-tool,  used  in  carpentry, 
joinery,  sculpture,  &c.,  for  cutting  by  pressure, 
or  by  the  blow  of  a  mallet.  Shak. 

CHI§'5L  (chiz'el),  V.  a.  [Fr.  ciseler.]  \i.  chis- 
elled ;  pp.  CHISELLING,  CHISELLED.]  To  Cut 
or  carve  with  a  chisel ;  as",  "  A  statue  chiselled 
out  of  marble." 

CHI^'CL-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  Formed  like  a 
chisel.  Roget. 

CHIS'LEU,  re.     [Heb.  1^03 ;  Gr.  ;y;a(Tf;.jii.]     The 

ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  answering  to 
part  of  November  and  December.  Calmet, 

CHI§'L?Y,  a.  [A.  S.  ceosel,  gravel,  sand.]  Noting 
a  clayey  soil  containing  a  large  admixture  of 
gravel  and  small  pebbles.  Farm.  Ency. 

CHI?'§EL§,  re.  pi.  The  coarser  part  of  bran  or 
flower,  after  the  finer  is  separated.  Smart. 

CHIT,  n.  [A.  S.  cith,  a  germ.]  1.  The  first 
germination  from  a  seed  or  plant ;  a  sprout. 
"  The  chit  ...  at  the  root  end."  Mortimer. 

2.  A  child;  a  baby.  "  Squealing  c/mY."  Tatler. 

3.  Awart.  "C/w'^sin  theface  orbody."  JffMZoei. 

4.  An  instrument  for  cleaving  laths.  Francis. 

t  CHIT,  V.  re.     To  sprout ;  to  shoot.      Mortimer. 

CHlT'-CHAT,  n.     Prattle ;  idle  talk.     Spectator. 

CHIT'LIN,  re.  A  small  piece ;  a  fragment. 
[Local.]  Robb. 

jCHl'TON,  re.  [Gr.  x"<^''>  ^  coat.]  (ZoBl.)  A  ge- 
nus of  gasteropods,  having  a  protecting  shell 
formed  of  many  portions  ;  the  coat-of-mail 
shell.  Woodward. 

CHIT'tAH,  re.  A  statistical  account  of  lands  in 
the  East  Indies.  Smart. 

t  CHIT'T^R,  V.  re.  [Dut.  citteren ;  Ger.  zittern, 
to  tremble.]     To  shiver  ;  to  chatter.        Huloet. 

t  CHIT'Tf  R-LING,  re.  The  frill  on  the  breast  of 
a  shirt.  Gascoigne. 

CHIT'TpR-LING^,  re.  pi.  [Goth,  githm;  Ger. 
kuttel,  bowels.]  The  bowels  of  an  eatable  ani- 
mal ;  —  rarely  used  in  the  singular.     Hudibras. 

t  CHlT'TY,  a.     1.  Childish  ;  like  a  baby.  —  See 

Chit.    "  Sheo'wood. 

2.  Full  of  chits  or  warts.  Huloet. 

II  ^HI-VAL'RIC  [she-val'rjk,  Sm. ;  chiv'?I-rik,  C], 
a.  Partaking  of  chivalry  ;  chivalrous.  "  The 
chivalnc  code."  Brande. 


II  gniV  'AL-ROUS,  or  CHIV'AL-ROUS,  a.  [Fr. 
chevalresque.']  Relating  to'  chivalry;  gallant; 
warlike  ;  adventurous. 

Xhe  Spaniards  were  fond  of  chivalrous  exereises.   Warton. 

II  gHIV  'AL-ROtrS-LY,  ad.  In  a  chivalrous  man- 
ner. Richardson. 

II  OHIV  'AL-EY,  or  CHIV  'AL-EY  [sliiv'fl-re,  S.  P 
E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  chlv'fil-re,  W.  J.  F.  R.  C], 
re.  [It.  *;  Sp.  caballeria ;  Fr.  chevalerie ;  cheva- 
lier, a  knight ;  cheval,  a  horse.] 

1.  A  military  dignity ;  knighthood. 

There*  be  now,  for  martial  encouragement,  some  degrees 
and  orders  of  chivalry.  Bacon. 

2.  The  body  or  order  of  knights ;  cavalry. 
Such  and  so  numerous  was  their  chivalry.        Millmi, 

3.  The  usages  and  customs  pertaining  to  the 
order  of  knighthood  ;  the  system  of  knighthood, 
which,  in  the  middle  ages,  flourished  and  fell 
with  feudalism. 

By  the  faith  which  knights  to  knighthood  bore, 

And  whate'er  else  to  chivalry  belongs.  Dryden. 

4.  The  estimable  qualifications  of  a  knight, 
as  valor,  dexterity  in  arms,  and  gallant  behavior. 

Thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry,  Shak. 

The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone,  and  one  of  calculators  and 
economists  has  succeeded.  Burke. 

5.  (Law.)  A  tenure  of  land  by  knight's  ser- 
vice. Cowell. 

JB!^  With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
the  preponderance  of  authorities  is  in  favor  of  shiv'- 
al-re  ;  and  analogy  seems  to  require  that  cb  in  cheva- 
lier and  chivalry  should  be  pronounced  alike. 

CHIVE§  [chlvz,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ; 
shivz,  (S.  E. ;  shivz  or  clilvz,  K."],  re.     [Fr.  cive.] 

1.  The  threads  or  filaments  in  flowers.    Ray. 

2.  A  species  of  small  onion  or  allium,  used 
in  soups.  —  See  Cites.  Todd. 

CHLAM-Y-DO-SAU'RUS,  re.  [Gr.  x'^''-f<"<  x''-<'l''^^"> 
a  cloak,  and  aaipos,  a  lizard.]  (Zoifl.)  A  genus 
of  saurians,  in  which  the  neck  is  furnished  on 
each  side  with  a  large  plaited  frill,  like  a  short 
cloak,  rising  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  ear. 
Only  one  species,  the  Chlamydosaurus  Kingii,  a 
native  of  Australia,  is  known.  Baird. 

jCHLAM'Y-PHORE,  re.     [Gr.  x^''l'^<i  *  cloak,  and 

0ipa),  to  carry.]  (Zool.) 

A  small  species  of  ar- 
madillo found  in  South 

America,  and  so  called  ; 

from  its  being  covered 

by  its  coat  of  mail  as 

by  a  cloak.      Brande, 
CHLA'MrS,n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  ;^7.a(/u5.]   A  Roman 

military  cloak.  Hamilton. 

€HLb'R4,  n.  [Gr.  x^''^9^5t  greenish-yellow.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  which  yield  a  yellow 
dye ;  yellow-wort.  Loudon. 

jCHLO'RAL,  re.  [Formed  from  the  first,  syllables 
of  chlorine  and  alcohol.l  (Chem.)  A  colorless, 
dense  liquid,  of  a  caustic  taste  and  suffocating 
odor,  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  chlorine, 
and  oxygen,  and  formed  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine on  alcohol. 


Chlamyphore. 


jCHLO'RATE,  re.    [Fr.]  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  chloric  acid  and  a  base.  Ure. 


jEHLO-RET'IC,   a. 
chlorite. 


Resembling,  or  containing, 
Craig. 

CHLO'EIC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  consisting 
of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  and  five  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen.  Horsford. 

CHLO'RIDE,  re.     (Chem.)  A  compound  of  chlo- 
rine and  some  other  substance.  Brande. 
jCHLO-RiD'JC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  chloride.  Ogilvie. 

jGHLp-RlM'e-TRY,  re.  [Gr.  ^''-'"pi's.  green,  and 
fiirpov,  a  measure.]  The  process  of  testing  the 
bleaching  power  of  chloride  of  lime.  Ure. 

CHLO'EINE,  re.  [Gr.  x'-'^pi'!.  green.]  (Chem.)  A 
greenish-yellow,  heavy,  energetic  ^as,  obtained 
from  common  salt,  by  the  joint  action  of  perox- 
ide of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
noxious,  and,  if  breathed  undiluted,  fatal  to 
animal  life.  It  supports  combustion,  is  a 
powerful  bleaching  and  disinfecting  agent; 
and  a  constituent  of  numerous  compounds. 
Under  pressure,  it  becomes  a  transparent, 
yellow  liquid.  Ure. 
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jCHLO'R(-NAT-eD,  a.  (Chem.)  Containing  one 
equivalent  or  more  of  chlorine.  Graham. 

jCHLO'RJN-IZED,  a.  Compounded  with  chlo- 
rine. Craig. 

€HL0-RI-6d'IC,  a.  (^Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
compounded  of  chlorine  and  iodine.      Brande. 

CHT.O-RI'p-DINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of 
chlorine  and  iodine.  Brande. 

jCHLO'RIS,  n.  [Gr.  x^-"?'^'  "■  '''"^  ^'''^  '^  greenish 
belly.]'    {Ornith.)   The  greenfinch.  Baird. 

jCHLO'RITE,  n.  [Gr.  x'-'^P'^!'  green.]  {Min.)  An 
earthy  green  mineral.  Brande. 

jCHLO-rIt'IC,  a.  Colored  green  by  an  admixture 
of  chlorite  ;  as,  "ChloriUc  sand."  Lyell. 

jeHLO-RQ-CAR-BON'lC,  a.  Noting  an  acid  com- 
posedo'f  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  carbon ; —  termed 
by  J.  Davy,  its  discoverer,  phosgene  gas.  Kane. 

jCHLO-RQ-Cy-AN'IO,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
composed  of  chlorine  and  cyanogen.        Crahb. 

CHLO'RQ-rORM,  n.  [Gr.  x'-<",'"*«.  green,  and  L. 
formica,  an  ant,  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
in  composition  to  formic  acid,  which  has  the 
same  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but 
which,  for  its  third  element,  has  three  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen,  instead  of  three  equivalents  of 
chlorine.  Tomlinson.']  {Chem..)  A  heavy  vola- 
tile liquid,  composed  of  three  equivalents  of 
chlorine  and  one  of  formyl,  which  latter  sub- 
stance consists  of  two  equivalents  of  carbon 
and  one  of  hydrogen  ;  terchloride  of  formyl ;  — 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
lime  and  alcohol.  It  was  discovered  by  Sou- 
beiran  in  1831,  and  applied,  in  1847,  by  Dr. 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Waldie,  a  chemist,  as  a  substitute  for  sul- 
phuric ether,  to  produce,  through  its  inhalation, 
insensibility  to  pain  in  siirgical  operations.  — 
See  Sulphuric  Ethek.       Gmelin.    Simpson. 

jGHLO-ROM'ti-TER,  ».  [Gr.  x-'-'^f'Sj  green,  and 
fiirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  testing 
the  decoloring  and  bleaching  powers  of  chloride- 
of  lime.  Brande. 

CFILO-ROM'p-TRY,  n.  The  process  of  testing 
the  decoloring  power  of  any  combination  of 
chlorine.  Ure. 

jCHLO'RO-PHANE,  n,  [Gr.  x^-'^<"^<'  grefen,  and 
<paii'ta,  to  shine.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  fluor, 
spar,  of  a  violet  color.  When  heated,  it  emits 
a  bright,  emerald-green  light.  Dana. 

JEHLO'RO-PHYL,  «.  [Gr.  x^'^?^<<  green,  and 
(pvV.oVf  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  The  green  matter  in 
plants,  consisting  of  minute  soft  granules  in 
the  cells.  Gray. 

JCHLO-R^PH'YL-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  x'-'^C'S'  green, 
(piX).ov,  a  leaf,  and  AWot,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A 
foliated  silicious  mineral,  found  in  large  pris- 
matic and  tabular  crystals.  C.  T.  Jackson. 

jCHLO-EO'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  x^-"(«!s,  green.] 

1.  {Med.)  The  green-sickness,  a  disease  inci- 
dent to  young  females.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  condition  of  a  plant  in  which 
the  whole  blossom  is  converted  into  foliaceous 
parts ;  —  so  called  from  the  green  color  thus 
assumed;  etiolation.  Gray. 

)CHLO-R6t'IC,  a.  Affected  by,  or  relating  to, 
chlorosis.    "  Chlorotic  symptoms."   Ihmglison. 

jGHLO'ROUS,  a.  {Chem.)  Partaking  of,  or  re- 
sembling, chlorine.  Brande. 

CHLO-ROX-AL'IO,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
formerly  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  acetic 
acid  and  chlorine,  and  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxalic  acid.      Brande. 

jEHLO'RU-RET,  M.   {Chem.)  A  compound  of  chlo- 
rine ;  a  chloride.  Brande. 
CHOAK  (chok),  V.  a.    See  Choke.           Johnson. 

jeHO'AN-ITE,  M.  [Gr.  ;^;o(ii'i;,  a  funnel.]  {Geol.) 
A  genus  of  extinct  zotJphytes  ;  —  so  called  from 
their  funnel-shaped  skeleton.  Brande. 

CHO.SR,  n.    A  Hindoo  thief  or  robber.    Ec.  Rev. 

CH6CK,  n.  [Fr.  choc.']  1.  fAn  encounter;  an 
attack.  Bp.  Patrick. 

2.  [From  choke.!  {Naiet.)  A  sort  of  wedge, 
to  confine  a  cask,  &c. 


CHOCK'— FULL,  a.  Filled  so  as  to  leave  no  more 
room  ;  entirely  full ;  —  a  colloquial  word,  writ- 
ten also  choke-full,  and  chuckfull.  —  See 
Choke-full.  Qu.  Rev. 

CHOC'O-LATE,  m.  [Mexican  cAocoWZ;  It.  cioc- 
colaia  ;  Sp.  chocolate ;  Fr.  chocolat.'] 

1.  A  preparation  made  of  the  seeds  or  nuts 
of  the  iheobroma  cacao.  Loudon. 

2.  The  liquor  or  beverage  obtained  by  a  solu- 
tion of  the  prepared  chocolate  in  hot  water. 

CHOC'O-LATE,  a.  Like  chocolate ;  having  the 
color  of  c'hocolate.  Cook. 

CHdC'Q-LATE-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  for  drinking 
chocolate.  Tatler. 

CHOC'O-LATE-NUT,  m.  The  nut  or  seed  of  the 
Theobroma  cacao.  Lee. 

t  CHODE.  The  old  preterite  from  Chide.  —  See 
Chide.  Gen.  xxx.  36. 

CHOG'S^T,  n.  The  Indian  name  of  the  small 
fish,  otherwise  called  Conner  or  burgall.  Bartlett. 

CHOICE,  ».    [A.  S.  ceosan,  to  choose.— Fr.  choix."] 

1.  The  act  or  the  power  of  choosing  ;  elec- 
tion ;  option  ;  selection  ;  preference  ;  as,  "  To 
make  choice  "  ;    "  To  have  the  choice.'* 

Where  there  is  force  there  can  he  no  choice.  Grew. 

2.  Care  in  choosing  ;  discrimination. 

Juliua  Caesar  did  write  a  collection  of  apophthegms:  it  is 
pity  his  book  is  lost;  for  I  imagine  they  were  collected  with 
judgment  and  choice.  Bacon. 

3.  The  thing  chosen. 

Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  birth  as  beauty.  SJtak. 

4.  The  preferable  or  best  part. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  other 
books,  the  Psalms  do  both  more  brieny  contain  and  more 
movingly  also  express.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  Option. 

CHOICE,  a.  1.  Select ;  precious  ;  excellent.  "  My 
choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost."  Swift. 

2.  Frugal ;  careful ;  chary. 

He  that  is  choice  of  his  tirae  will  also  be  choice  of  his  com- 
pany and  choice  of  his  actions.  J3ji.  Taylor, 

CHOICE'-DRAwN,  a.  Selected  with  care.  "  Culled 
and  choice-drawn  cavaliers."     [K.]  Sliak. 

CHOICE'L^SS,  a.  Without  the  power  of  choos- 
ing.    **  Dead,  choiceless  creature."    Hammond. 

CHOICE'LY,  ad.      1.   "With  exact  choice;    with 
discrimination ;  with  care  ;  carefully. 
A  band  of  men, 
Collected  choicely  from  each  county  some.  Shak. 

2.  Valuably;   excellently.  Walton. 

CHOICE'Nf.SS,  re.    Nicety;  excellence.    "Choice- 

ness  of  phrase."  B.  Jonson. 

CHOIR  (kwir)  [kwir,  S.  W.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ;  kwir 
or  kbir,  P.  J.  F,  \  kbir,  £.],  re.  [Gr.  x°P^^>  *^ 
dance,  accompanied  with  song  ;  L.  chorus ;  It. 
§  Sp.  coro  ;  Fr.  chceur ;  A.  S.  chor.] 

1.  An  assembly  or  band  of  singers,  especially 
in  church  service ;  —  written  also  quire. 

The  choir. 
With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom, 
Together  sung  Te  Deum.  Shak, 

2.  The  part  of  a  church  where  the  choristers 
or  singers  are  placed.  Johnson. 

3.  The  chancel  of  a  collegiate  or  of  a  cathe- 
dral church,  occupied  by  ministers.         Ogilvie. 

4.  The  corporate  body  of  a  cathedral.    Hook. 

EHOIR'-SER-VICE  (kwir'ser-vjs),  n.    Service  of 

the  choir.  Warton. 

CHOKE,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  aceocan,  to  suiTocate.]     [i. 

CHOKED  ;  pp.   CHOKING,  CHOKED.] 

1.  To  stifle  ;  to  suifocate. 

The  herd  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea, 
and  . . .  wei-e  choked  in  the  sea.  Mark  v.  13. 

2.  To  overpower,  suppress,  or  kill,  as  by  suf- 
focation :  — to  stop  the  growth  of. 

The  fire  which  choked  in  ashes  lay.  Dn/den, 

But  oats  and  darnel  choke  the  rising  corn.       Dnjden, 

3.  To  stop  or  block  up  ;  to  obstruct. 

They  arc  at  a  continual  expense  to  cleanse  the  ports,  and 
keep  them  from  being  choked  up.  Addison. 

Sy^.  —  See  Suffocate. 

CHOKE,  V.  n.    1.  To  be  choked  or  obstructed. 
2.  t'o  be  offended.  Smart. 

CHOKE,  «.  The  internal  or  capillary  part  of  an 
artichoke.     [A  cant  word.]  Johnson. 

CHOKE'-CHER-RY,  re.  An  astringent  mid  cher- 
ry ;  Prunus  borealis.  Loudon. 


CHOKE'-DAMP,  re.  Foul  air  ;  a  term  applied  by 
miners  and  well-diggers  to  carbonic  acid  gas, 
accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  wells  and  pits, 
where  it  is  often  fatal  to  life.  Brande. 

CHO-KEE',  re.     1.  A  chair ;  a  seat.  Smart. 

2.  A  station.     [India.]  Smart. 

CH6-KI5E-DAR',  re.  A  man  at  a  st.ition  ;  a  watch- 
man ;  a  porter.     [India.]  Smart. 

CHOKE'-FULL,  a.  Quite  full ;  full  even  to  chok- 
ing.—  See  Chock-full.  Bruce, 

CHOKE'-PeAr,  re.  1.  A  rough,  unpalatable  sort 
of  pear.  Phillips. 

2.  An  aspersion  or  sarcasm  by  which  another 
is  put  to  silence. 

Pardon  me  for  going  so  low  as  to  talk  of  giving  choke- 
pears,  a,  Jiicnardson. 

CHOK'^R,  ».    1.  One  who  chokes  or  silences. 
2.  Any  thing  unanswerable  Johnson. 

CHOKE'-WEED,  re.    A  species  of  weed.  Phillips. 

CHOK'iNG,  p.  a.     1.  Suff'ocating;  stifling. 
2.  Stopping  up  ;  obstructing. 

CHOK'Y,  a.  Tending,  or  having  power,  to  choke 
or  suffocate.  Johnson. 

CHOL'A-GOGUE  (k61'»-g5g),  «.  [Gr.  ;^o;.ayMy(!5, 
carrying  off"  bile  ;  ;^oA)J,  bile,  and  ayw,  to  lead.] 
{Med.)  A  medicine  for  producing  bilious  evacu- 
ations,   [r.]  I}unglison. 

jEHO'LATE,  re.  [Gr.  ^oX,;,  hlle.']  {Chem.)  A  salt 
formed  of  chohe  acid  and  a  base.  RegnauU, 

€H6l-5-DOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  x'^-'h  b'le,  and 
y^(i0w,  to  describe.]  {Med.)  A  description  of 
the  bile.  Dunglison. 

eHOL-p-DOL'g-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  ■jfoh),  bile,  and  Uyos, 
a  discourse  ;  Fr,  c/ioledologie.']  {Med.)  A  trea- 
tise on  the  bile.  Du7iglison. 

jCHO-LE'JC,  a,  [Gr.  x'^-'h  bile.]  {Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  obtained  from  bile.  Brande. 

€H6l'5R  (kol'er),  n.  [Gr.  X'^-'i,  the  gall,  bile  ; 
L.  cholera,  the  gall ;  Fr.  colore,] 

1.  The  bile;  —  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
humor  .that  produced  irascibility.  Wotton. 

2,  Anger;  wrath;  rage.  "  Throw  cold  water 
on  thy  c/ioler."  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  ANaEE. 

iCHOL'5-RA,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  x'^pd  ;  xoU,  bile, 
and  pitij,  to  flow.]  {Med.)  A  disease  accompanied 
by  vomiting  and  purging,  with  great  pain  and 
debility,  apparently  arising  from  excess  or  acri- 
mony of  bile. 

Tlie  .Asiatic  or  spasmodic  cholera  is  a  new  and  most 
appalling  form  of  pestilential  disease,  said  to  be  but 
indistinctly  known  prior  to  1817,  in  which  year  it 
made  its  appearance  in  India.  Brande. 

CHOL' E-R4-4S-PHfx' I-A,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
XoXipa,  the  cholera,  and  itripv^ia,  a  stopping  of 
the  pulse.]  {Med.)  The  Asiatic  or  spasmodic 
cholera.  —  See  Choler.4..  Dunglison. 

enOL  'e-R4-M'6r'BUS,  «.  [L.  cholera,  the  bile, 
and  morbus,  disease."]  {Med,)  A  sudden  over- 
flowing of  the  bile  ;  a  painful  disease,  attended 
by  purging  and  vomiting.  Dunglison. 

jCHOL'pR-IC,  a.  [Gr.  j^oAtpiKifj  ;  L.  choleHcus  ; 
Fr.  colerique.'] 

1.  Full  of  choler  or  bile.  Drydcn. 

2.  Inclined  to  anger ;  easily  irritated ;  irrita- 
ble ;  irascible  ;  passionate  ;  as,  "  A  choleric 
man." 

3.  Indicating  anger.  "Choleric  haste."  Sid- 
ney.    "Choleric  speech."     Raleigh. 

Syn. — See  Angrv. 

jEHOL'^R-IC-LY,  ad.     In  a  choleric  manner. 

CHOL'^R-JC-NESS,  re.    Irascibility.  Bp.  Gatiden. 

£!H6l'^;-RINE,  re.  [Gr.  xo'-eP",  the  cholera.]  {Med.) 
The  first  stage  of  the  cholera.  Dunglison. 

CHQ-LES'TE-RINE,  re.  [Gr.  x'^-ri,  bile,  and  ari- 
pfos,  solid.]  {Chem,)  A  crystallizable  substance 
contained  in  bile,  the  brain  and  the  nerves,  and 
in  large  proportion  in  gall-stones.         Graham. 

CHO'LI-AMB,  re.     Same  as  Choliameic.      Beck. 

CHO-LI-AM'BIC  rko-le-&ni'bik,  K.Sm.;  kol-e-im'- 
bik,  ja,"],  n.    [Gj;.  ;^w>l£a^/3os,  halting  iambic ;  L. 
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CHOMER 

choliambus.']     {Pros.)  A  sort  of  iambic  verse, 
having  a  spondee  in  the  sixth  foot.         P  Cyc. 

CIlO'MgR,  n.  A  Hebrew  measure  equal  to  about 
ten  baths  or  ephas,  or  about  75  gallons. 

-Dr.  A.  Clarice. 

CHOMP,  V.  n.  To  chew  greedily;  to  champ. 
[Provincial,  Eng. ;  colloquial,  U.  S.]         Forby. 

EHON'DRINE,  n.  [Gr.  ^ifv^pos,  cartilage.]  {Chem.) 
The  substance  which  forms  the  tissue  of  carti- 
lage, as  it  occurs  in  the  ribs,  trachea,  &c.  Craig. 

eilON'DEO-DiTE,  n.  [Gr.  x^'ip"!,  a  grain.]  [Min.) 
A  granular  mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica, 
fluorine,  and  magnesia.  Dana. 

CHON-DROG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ;v:<ij'5pos,  cartilage, 
and  YfiifM,  to  describe.]  {Med.)  A  description 
of  cartilages  ;  chondrology.  Dunglison. 

CHON-DROL'O-py,  n.  [Gr.  x'>''^9os,  cartilage,  and 
Adyos,  a  discourse.]  Chondrography.  Dimglison. 

jCnON-DROM'e-TjgR,  n.  [Gr.  ;^;'ii'5pot,  grain,  and 
Itirpov,  measure.]   A  balance  for  weighing  grain, 

)CHQN-DE6P-T^;-IIY9'!-AN,  71.  [Gr.  x<l''i?''s,  a  car- 
tilage, and  TTTipv^,  a  wing.]  {Ich.)  One  of  an  order 
of  fishes  havinga  cartilaginous  skeleton.  Brande. 

jGH6N'DROS,m.  [G-r.^ivSpo;.]  (^j?a*.)  A  cartilage ; 
—  particularly  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  Dunglison. 

JCHON-DROT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  viiipo^,  a  cartilage, 
and  ro(ii7,  a  cutting.]  {Med.)  A  dissection  of 
cartilages.  Dunglison. 

Ch66§E  (ch8z),  V.  a.  [Goth,  kiusan  ;  A.  S.  ceo- 
san ;  Dut.  Sg  Ger.  kiesen. — Fr.  choisir.']  \i. 
CHOSE  ;  pp.  CHOOSINO,  CHOSEN.]  To  pick  out 
of  a  number  ;  to  take  by  way  of  preference  ;  to 
prefer ;  to  select ;  to  elect. 

Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve.         Josh.  xxiv.  15. 

Syn. — To  choose  is  generic,  and  is  an  act  of  the 
will ;  to  prefer  is  to  choose  or  talce  one  tiling  ratlier 
;than  another,  and  is  an  act  of  tlie  judgment.  A  man 
sometimes  chooses  or  makes  choice  of  a  person  or  tiling 
tllat  lie  does  not  prefer.  Choose  or  make  choice  of  a 
profession,  a  friend,  a  situation  ;  prefer  wiiat  is  best 
or  moat  esteemed  ;  pick  out  tile  finest  fruit;  select  the 
best  authors  ;  elect  a  governor  or  president.' 

Ch66§E,  v.  n.  To  have  the  power  of  choice. 
**  He  cannot  choose  but  prosper."  Bacon. 

CHOO^'^R,  n.  One  who  chooses  ;  an  elector ;  as 
in  the  proverb,  '*  Beggars  must  not  be  choosers." 

CH66§'ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  a  choice ; 
choice  ;  as,  "  A  thing  of  one's  own  choosing.*' 

CH6p,  v.  a.  [Gr.  kvhtui  ;  Dut.  happen  ;  Fr.  coiiper.'] 

[i.   CHOPPED  ;  pp.   CHOPPING,  CHOPPED.] 

1.  To  cut  with  an  axe,  or  with  a  quick  blow. 
"  Chop  off  his  head."  Shah. 

2.  To  cut  into  small  pieces;  to  mince  ;  as, 
"To  chop  meat." 

3.  To  devour  eagerly;  —  with  up. 

You  are  for  chopping  up  your  entertainment  like  a  hungry 
clown-  Drumn. 

4.  To  break  into  chinks ;  to  chap.  "  Chopt 
hands."  —  See  Chap.  Shah. 

5.  [A.  S.  ceapian,  to  buy,  to  bargain.]  To 
exchange ;  to  chap.  —  See  Chap. 

We  go  on  chopping  and  changing  our  ft-ienda.  VEstratige. 
To  chop  logic,  to  bandy  arguments. 

CHOP,  V.  n.  1.  To  do  any  thing  with  a  quick 
motion,  like  that  of  a  blow,  or  as  in  the  act  of 
seizing. 

If  the  body  repereussing  be  near,  it  choppeth  with  you 

upon  the  sudden.  Bacon. 

Chops  at  the  shadow,  and  loses  the  substance.  VEstrange. 

2.  To  bandy  words  ;  to  altercate. 

Let  not  the  counsel  at  the  bar  chop  with  the  judge-  Bacon. 

3.  To  change  suddenly;  to  shift;  as,  "The 
wind  chops  or  c/wps  about."  Cook. 

t  To  chop  in,  to  come  in  suddenly.  "  Another  chops 
in  with  English  Italianated."  Wilson  (15o3) — i  To 
chop  out,  to  speak  suddenly.  "  Thou  wilt  chop  out 
with  them  unseasonably."    Beau.  Sr  Fl. 

CHOP,  ».  1.  A  piece  cut  off;  a  slice,  particular- 
ly of  meat;  as,  "Mutton  chops." 

2.  A  crack ;  a  cleft.  "  As  we  see  in  the  filling 
of  the  cAo/M  of  bowls."  Bacon. 

3.  {Chinese.)  Brand;  stamp;  quality;  as, 
"  Tea,  silk,  &c.,  of  the  first  chop."  Boag. 

CHOP'-OHURCH,  n.  A  vulgar  expression,  used 
to  denote  the  exchange  of  benefices.        Craig. 

CHOP'-FALL'EN  (-ai'ln),  a.  See  Chap-pallen. 
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CH6p'— HfiUSE,  n.  A  dining-house  ;  an  eating- 
house,  or  house  of  ready  entertainment. 

But  John  Bull  is  tiaithful  to  his  native  habits  and  native 
dishes,  whatever  may  be  tlic  country  or  elime,  and  would  set 
up  a  chop-house  at  the  very  gates  of  paradise.  W.  Irving. 

CHOPIN  (cliop'jn  or  clio-pen')  [cho-pen',  W.J.Ja.; 
chop'in,  P. -F.  C. ;  slio-pen',  S.;  cho'pin,  Wb.], 
n.     [Fr.  chopine.] 

1.  A  French  half-pint  liquid  measure,  nearly 
equal  to  an  English  pint.  Howell. 

2.  A  quart  in  wine  measure.  [Scot.]  Johnson. 

3.  [Sp-  chapin.']  A  clog, 
patten,  or  light  frame-work, 
worn  under  the  shoe  ;  —  writ- 
ten also  chopine,  and  chop- 
ping, lialliwell. 

CHOP'I-NEL,  n.  [Fr.  chopitie.'] 
A  spirit  measure  containing 
about  16  ounces.  Crabb.  Chopins. 

CHOP'— LO(?-JC,  «.  A  person  who  is  argumenta- 
tive or  disputatious.  Halliwell. 

CHOP'N^SS,  n.    A  kind  of  spade.  Maunder. 

CHOP'PgE,  n.     1.  One  who  chops. 

2.  A  butcher's  cleaver.  Todd. 

CHOP'PING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  chopping. 

2.  iSfegotiation,  as  in  buying  and  selling. 
"The  chopping  of  bargains."  Bacon. 

3.  Altercation. 

You'll  never  leave  off  your  chopping  of  logic.  VEstrarme. 

4.  A  sort  of  Venetian,  high-heeled  shoe.  — 
See  Chopin,  No.  3.  Ogihie. 

CHfiP'PING,  a.      1.  Large  or  stout.     "  The  fair 

and  chopping  child."  Fenton. 

2.  (Naut.)  Varying  frequently  and  suddenly 

in  motion  or  direction  ;  as,  "A  chopping  sea." 
CHOP'PING-BLOCK,  n.    A  log  of  wood  on  which 

any  thing  is  cut  in  pieces.  Mortimer. 

CHOP'PJNG-KNIFE,  TC.     A  knife  to  cut  meat.  "A 

chopping -knife  under  his  girdle."  Sid7iey. 

CHOP'PY,    a.     Full   of  cracks;   chappy.     "Her 

choppy  finger."  Shak. 

CHOPS,  n.  pi.  The  mouth  of  a  beast.  —  See  Chaps. 

CHOP'STlCK,  rt.  An  instrument  used  by  the 
Chinese,  &c.,  to  eat  with.  It  is  a  simple  rod  of 
wood,  ivory,  or  other  material.  Morrison, 

jCHO-RA^'IC,  a.  Noting  a  monument  erected  in 
honor  of  a  Choragiis,  who  gained  a  prize  by  the 
best  musical  entertainment  at  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus ;  as,  "  The  choragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates." 

CIIO-rA  'auS,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  xofiiydi ;  xof^s,  ^ 
chorus,  and  aym,  to  lead.]  The  leader  of  the 
ancient  chorus.  Warburton. 

jCHO'RAL  (ko'rril),  a.  [Gr.  x°9^^  >  ■^*  chorus,  a 
chorus  ;  Fr.  choral^  Belonging  to  a  chorus, 
choir,  or  concert.  "CAora/ symphonies."  .MVY^on. 

jCHO'EAL,  n.     {Mus.)  A  short  measured  melody 

sung  to  a  religious  hymn,  originally  in  unison  ; 

a  psalm-tune  ;  as,  "The  Lutheran  chorals." 

Dwight. 
jCHO'EAL-IST,  n.  A  member  of  a  choir.  Gent.  Mag. 
£)HO'RAL-LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  a  choir  or 

chorus. 
jEHOED   (kbrd),   ■«.     [Gr.   x''f^^ !  L.   chorda  ;  Fr 

cordej 

1.  The  string  of  a  musical  instrument. 

"Who  moved 
Their  stops  and  chords,  was  seen.  Milton. 

2.  {Mus.)  Two  or  more  tones  sounded  to- 
gether which  harmonize.  ~ 

3.  {Geom.)  A  right  line  which 
joins  the  two  ends  of  an  arc  of  a 
curve,  as  A  B,  A  D.  Dairies. 

CHORD,  V.  a.  To  furnish  with 
musical  strings.  "  Struck  the 
chorded  shell."  Dry  den. 

jCHOE-DEE',  re.  {Med.)  A  painful  contraction  of 
the  fraenum,  or  cord  of  the  penis.      Dunglison. 

CHOEE,  n.  A  small  piece  of  domestic  work ;  a 
little  job.  Kirkland. 

Sfg-  A  familiar,  colloquial  word  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  English  Dictionaries  it  is  commonly 
written  char,  and  pronounced  cMre ;  but  Crabb  and 
Eichardson  write  it  chare.  Holloway,  in  his  Provin- 
cial Dictionary,  and  Jennines  and  Akerman,  in  their 
Glossaries,  write  it  choor;  Halliwell,  c/wr  and  citoor. 
—  See  Char,  or  Chaee. 
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jCHO-EE'A,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  xopiia,  a  dancing.] 
{Med.)  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Dunglison. 

CHO-EEE',  n.     Same  as  Choreus.  Smart. 

CH6E-5-GEAPH'IC,  ;  „.  Relating  to  choreg- 

€II6r-5-GEAPH'{-CAL,  )  raphy. 

jCHO-EEG'EA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  xop"'".  a  dancing,  and 
yp6(l>bi,  to  describe.]  The  art  of  representing 
dances  by  signs,  as  a  tune  is  represented  by 
notes.  Craig. 

jCH6-R(;-PIS'CO-PAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  sufiragan 
or  local  bishop.  Fell. 

t  eao-RE-PIS  '  CO-P  &S,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  p^apot,  place, 
and  tTziiTKOTTos,  a  bishop.]  A  suffragan  or  local 
bishop.  Todd. 

eug-RB '  US,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ;^;opf?ot,  belonging 
to'  a  chorus  or  dance.]     {Pros.) 

1.  A  poetic  foot,  consisting  of  one  long  and 
one  short  syllable  ;  as,  fl'ciis ;  a  trochee.  Crahb. 

2.  In  the  later  prosodists,  a  foot  consisting 
of  three  short  syllables  ;  a  tribrach.  W.  Smith. 

CHO'EI-AMB,  n.     Same  as  Choriambic.     Bech. 

||€HO-EI-AM'B!C  [ko-re-&m'bik,  K.  Sm.;  k5r-e- 
Sm'bjk,  Ja.  JVb.^,  n.  [Gr.  yoptajHjSos ;  yopffof,  a 
trochee,  and  lafi/jos,  an  iambus  ;  L.  choriambus.'] 
{Pi-OS.)  A  foot  of  four  syllables,  one  long  at 
each  end,  and  two  short  in  the  middle  ;  a  chori- 
ambus. Andrews. 

II  jCHO-EI-AlVI'BIG,  a.  {Pros.)  Relating  to  a  cho- 
riamb or  choriambus.  Smart. 

II  eHO-RI-MM'BUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ^opw^fc.] 
{Pros.)  A  poetic  foot  of  four  syllables,  one  long 
at  each  end,  and  two  short  in  the  middle  ;  — 
also  written  choriamb,  stai  choriambic.  Andrews. 

CHO'EIC,  14.  Relating  to  a  chorus,  [e.]   Qu.  Aev. 

jCHO'EJ-ON,  re.  [Gr.  ^fifuov,  skin  ;  ;^wpEw,  to  eon- 
tain  ;  Fr.  chorion."] 

1.  {Anat.)   The  exterior  membrane  that  in- 
wraps  the  foetus.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  external  membrane  of  the  seeds 
of  plants.  Craig. 

fJHO'RIST  [ko'rjst,  K.  Sm.  C.  Wb.;  kSr'jst,  Ja.], 
n.  [Fr.  choriste.  —  See  Choir.]  A  singer  in 
a  choir.  Cotgrave. 

eHOE'IS-T^E  [kor'is-ter,  J.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ; 
kwjr'js-ter,  W.  F. ;  kwer'js-ter,  S. ;  kSr'js-ter  or 
kwir'is-ter,  P.  K.],  n.  1.  A  singer  in  a  choir  or 
in  a  concert ;  a  quirister. 

The  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing-  Spenser. 

2.  A  leader  of  a  choir. 

jCHO-EIS'TIC,  a.  Belonging  to  a  choir  ;  choric ; 
choral,     [ii.]  Crabb. 

eHb'Rg-FA-vg-RI'Tb,  re.  [it.,  favorite  chorus.) 
{Mus.)  A  chorus  in  which  the  best  voices  and 
instruments  are  employed.  Crabb. 

eHO-EOG'EA-PHfE,  re.  [Gr.  xi^poypdipa;  ;  x'^P") 
a  place,  and  ypaijx^,  to  describe ;  L.  chorogra- 
phus.]     One.who  describes  a  country.     Milton. 

jCH6E-0-GEAPH'1 

jCHOE-O-GEAPH'I-CAL,  >     Relating  fo  chorogri 
phy.  "  A  chorographical  description."  Raleigh. 

CHOE-O-GRAPH'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of 
chorography.  '  Weever. 

CHO-EOG'EA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  x<-'P'>Y9'^¥<' ;  x'^P''^'  ^ 
place,  and  ypui/mj,  to  describe  ;  L.  chorographia  ; 
Fr.  cjiorographie.']  The  description  of  a  place 
or  district,  or  the  art  of  constructing  maps  of 
such  district.  It  is  less  in  its  object  than  geog- 
raphy, and  greater  than  topography.  "  The 
chorography  of  Egypt."  Stillingfleet. 

CHO'EOID,  re.  [Gr.  x'^P"'^'t  the  chorion,  and  triios, 
form.]  {Anat.)  Any  membrane  resembling  a 
chorion.  Roget. 

CHO-EOM'^-TEY,  re.  [Gr.  x'^f'^'  ^  P'ace,  and 
jilrpov,  a  measure.]  The  art  of  measuring  or 
surveying  a  country.  Crabb. 

jCHO'RUS,  re.;  pi.  L.  ^b^o'kj;  Eng.  cho'kvs-e?- 
[L.,  from  Gr.  ^^opis ;  It.  §  Sp.  coro  ;  Fr.  ohcmr; 
A.  S.  chor ;  Dut.  koor  ;  Ger.  chor.] 

1.  Originally  a  band  of  singers  or  dancers. 

The  Grecian  tragedy  was  at  first  nothing  but  a  chorvs  of 
singers.  Dryden. 

2.  {Greek  Drama.)   The  person  or  persons 


I  !C,         )  a.VFx.chorographique.'] 
I'l-CAL,  5     Relating  to  chorogra- 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,,6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  T^,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FAEE,  PAE,  fAst,  FALL;   HEIE,  HEE ; 
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who  are  supposed  to  behold  what  passes  in  the 
acts  of  a  tragedy,  and  sing  their  sentiments  be- 
tween the  acts. 

Admit  rac  chorus  to  this  history.  Shak. 

3.  The  song  between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy. 

4.  Verses  of  a  song  in  which  the  company 
join  the  singer.  Johnsmi. 

5.  {Mu.1.)  A  band  or  choir  of  singers  ;  —  a  piece 
for  a  choir  of  singers,  either  in  unison,  or  in  parts 
with  many  voices  on  each  part ;  —  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  solo,  a  dmt,  a  trio,  &c.        Dwight. 

CHO§E,  i.  from  choose.    See  Choose. 

qHb^E{s\\oz),n.  [Fr.]  (Law.')  A  thing  ;  — gen- 
erally used  in  combination  with  other  words,  as 
chose  in  action,  chose  in  possession.  See. 

Chose  in  action,  a  thing  which  a  man  has  not  the 
actual  possession  of,  but  which  ha  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand by  action,  as  a  debt  or  demand  due  from  an- 
otller.  —  Chose  in  possession,  a  thing  in  possession,  as 
distinguished  from  a  tiling  in  action,  as  taxes  when 
paid,  or  a  contract  executed.  BurriU. 

CHO^'EN  (cho'zn),  p.  from  choose.     See  Choose. 

CHOUGH  (chiif), 
n.  [A.S.eco. — 
Fr.  choucas."] 
(Ornith.)  A 
bird  that  fre- 
quents the  sea 
side,  belong- 
ing to  the  or- 
der Passeres, 
family    Corvi- 

da,   and    sub-  Chough, 

family  Pyrrhocoracifice.     G-ray. 

CHOuLB,  m-  CHOULE,  «.  The  crop  of  a  bird ;  — ■ 
commonly  spelt  and  pronounced /oif)^.   Browne. 

CHoOl'TKY,  n.    An  East-Indian  inn.'  Maunder. 

CHOUSE, !).  a.    To  cheat ;  to  trick  ;  to  defraud. 

Our  islanders,  however  they  may  pretend  to  chouse  one 
another,  make  but  very  awkward  rogues.  Tatler. 

/Ks$=The  following  account  is  given  by  Dr.  S.  C. 
Trench  of  the  singular  origin  of  this  word  to  chouse, 
from  tile  Turkish  word  chiaoas,  which  signifies  in- 
terpreter;—  written  by  Hakluyt  chaus,  and  by  Mas- 
singer  chiaus.  "  Such  an  interpreter,  being  attached 
to  the  Turkish  embassy  in  England,  committed,  in 
tlio  year  1609.  an  enormous  fraud  on  tlie  Turkish  and 
Persian  merchants  resident  in  London.  He  succeeded 
in  cheating  them  of  a  sum  amounting  to  four  thou- 
sand pounds  —  a  sum  much  greater  at  that  day  than 
at  the  present.  From  the  vast  dimensions  of  the 
fraud,  and  the  notoriety  which  attended  it,  any  one 
who  cheated  or  defrauded  was  said  to  ctdaus,  chause, 
ov  chouse  —  to  do,  that  is,  as  tliis  chiaus  bad  done." 
See-also  William  Gilford's  Bern.  Jonson,  iv.  27. 

CHOUSE,  n.     1.  One  easily  cheated ;  a  tool.    "  A 

sottish  chonse.*^  Hudibras. 

2.  A  triclc  ;  a  sham  ;  a  bubble.  Johnson. 

CHOUT,  n.  A  fourth  part  of  the  clear  revenue ; 
—  so  used  in  India.  HaTnilton. 

CHoWD^E,  n.  1.  Food  made  of  fresh  fish,  as 
cod  or  haddock,  boiled  with  biscuit,  pork,  &c. ; 
fish-soup.  Gi'ose. 

2.  A  fish-seller.     [Local,  Eng.]       Halliwell. 

3.  An  antiscorbutic  from  which  spruce  beer 
is  made.  Smart. 

CHOA^'D^R,  V.  a.  To  make  into  a  chowder  ;  as, 
"  To  chowder  a  fish."  Clarke. 

CH6Wd(;R-BEER,  n.  An  infusion  of  spruce 
and  water  mixed  with  molasses.  Crabb. 

OIIoWRY,  n.     A  whisk   to  keep   off   the  flies. 


[India.;f 
OHOW-STICK, 

tOHOVif'TpR,  V.  n. 
froyvard  child. 

choy'-e66t,  n. 


Hamilton. 
A  kind  of  torch.     [China.] 

H.  T.  Tuckerman. 
To  grumble  or  mutter  like  a 


3'T(CS,  n.  pi.    [Gr.  ^ffiiiara,  goods.] 
e  of  wealth ;  a  branch  of  political 
Brande. 


See  Chat-root. 

CHRE-MA-TIS 
The  science 
economy. 

CHRE-O-TEjCH'NICS,  re.pZ.  [Gr.  ;^pftof,  useful, 
and  r'l^vri,  art.]  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,     [r.]  R.  Park. 

iCHRfS-TOM'A-THY,  )(.  [Gr.  j^jpijirro/idetm  ;  XPV- 
(•r6i,  useful,  and  fiavSifo),  to  learn.]  That  which 
it  is  useful  to  learn  ;  a  book  composed  of  useful 
extracts ;  a  book  of  instruction.  Brande. 


fJHRtSM  (krizm),  ?i.  [Gr.  XP'"!'"'  ^"  unguent ;  L. 
chnsma  ;  Fr.  chrhiic]  Consecrated  oil ;  — 
formerly  used  in  Romish  and  Greek  churches 
in  baptism,  confirmation,  &c.  ,  Hammond. 

EHRI^'MAL,  a.    Relating  to  chrism.         Brevint. 

€HRIS'MA-T0-RY,  n.  [Old  Fr.  chrismatoire.]  A 
little  vessel  for  chrism.  Bale. 

tJBHRI§'QM  (kriz'um),  n.     1.  A  child  that  dies 

within  a  month  after  its  birth ;  —  so  called  from 

the  chrisom-cloth,  or  cloth  anointed  with  chrism, 

formerly  put  over  it.  Graunt. 

2.  A  cloth  anointed  with  chrism.      Johnson. 

CHRIST,  ».  [Gr.  Xfmrds  ;  XP'">  *t>  anoint ;  L. 
Christus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  Crista  ;  Fr.  Christ ;  A.  S. 
Crist.]    The  Anointed ;  the  Messiah.        Matt. 

€HR1sT-CR6SS-R0W'  (kris-kr5s-ro'),  n.  An  old 
term  for  the  alphabet ;  —  probably  so  called 
from  the  cross  usually  set  before  it,  or  from 
writing  it  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Whitlock. 

jCHRIST'EN  (krSs'sn),  i>.  a.  [A.  S.  chr'istnian; 
Dut.  kerstenen.']  [i.  christened  ;  pp.  christ- 
ening, CHRISTENED.] 

1.  To  name  and  baptize  in  token  of  initiation 
into  the  Christian  church ;  as,  "  To  christen  a 
child." 

2.  To  denominate  ;  to  name. 

Christen  the  thing  what  you  will,  it  ean  be  no  better  than 
a  mock  millennium.  Burnet. 

CHRIS'TEN-DOM  (kris'sn-diim),  n.  [A.  S.  Cris- 
tendom  ;  Cristen,  Christian,  and  dom,  power,  ju- 
risdiction.] 

1.  The  regions  inhabited  by  Christians. 

His  computation  is  universally  received  over  all  Christen- 
dom. Holder. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  Christians. 
Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue.  Shcik. 

fTHEIS'TEN-ING  (kris'sn-Ing),  n.  1.  The  ceremony 
of  naming  with  baptism.  Graunt. 

2.  The 'act  or  the  ceremony  of  naming. 

jCHRIS'TBN-ING  (kris'sn-ing),  a.  Relating  to  a 
christening.     "  Christening  dinners."    Warton. 

jEHRIS'TIAN  (krist'yan),  n.  [Gr.  Xpioriovif ;  L. 
Christianus ;  It.  S;  Sp.  Cristiano  ;  Fr.  Chretien  ; 
A.  S.  Cristen.'] 

1.  A  disciple  of  Christ.  "  The  disciples  were 
called  Christians  first  in  Antioch."  Acts  xi.  26. 

2.  In  the  most  general  sense,  an  inhabitant 
of  Christendom. 

CHRIS'TIAN  (krist'y?n),  a.  1.  Relating  to  Christ 
or  to  Christianity  ;  as,  "  Christian  doctrines." 

2.  Professing  Christianity;  as,  ^^  Christian 
nations." 

3.  Ecclesiastical.  *'  The  court  Christian,  or 
ecclesiastical  judicature."  BurriU. 

t€HRIS'TIAN,  V.  a.     To  christen.  Fulke. 

eHRlS-TI-Ji':^r4  (krls-che-a'na),  ».  A  Swedfsh 
silver  coin,  equal  to  Id.  sterling.  Crabb. 

£IHEIS'TIAN-D'OE,  n.  A  Danish  gold  coin,  equal 
to  16s.  6(2.  sterling.  Crabb. 

CHRIS'TIAN-i^M,^.  [Gr.  X()i(maj<iir;,ii!r ;  L.  Chris- 
tianismus  ;  Fr.  Chnstianisnie.]  The  Christian 
doctrine;  Christianity.  Milton. 

jCHRIS-TI-AN'I-TY  (krlst-ye-an'e-te)  [kris-che- 
&n'e-te,  W.  J.;'  krls-tyan'e-te,  S.  E.  K.  Sm. ; 
kris-te-dn'e-te,  P.Ja.;  kris-tye-an'e-te,  F.],  n. 
[L.  Chrisiianitas ;  It.  Cristianita ;  Sp.  Cris- 
tiandad  ;  Fr.  Chretiente.\  The  religion  taught 
by  Christ ;  the  religion  of  Christians. 

Christianittf  cannot  be  improved^  but  men's  views,  and 
estimate,  and  comprehension  of  Christianity  may  he  indefi- 
nitely improved.  Abp.  Whately. 

jCHRiS-TIAN-!-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  Chris- 
tianizing. Ch.  Ob. 

CHRIS'TIAN-IZE,  I!,  a.  [Gr.  Xprnrmv/^M  ;  L.  Chris- 
tianizo ;  Fr.  Christianiser.]  [i.  Christianized  ; 
pp.  Christianizing,  Christianized.]  To 
render  Christian  ;  to  convert  to  Christianity ; 
as,  "  To  Christianize  heathen  nations." 

jCHRIS'TIAN-LIKE,  a.  Befitting  a  Christian. 
*'  With  a  most  Christian-like  fear."  Shak. 

CHRIS'TIAN-LY,  a.  Becoming  a  Christian. 
**  Christianly  reverence."  Milton. 

€HRIS'TIAN-LY,  ad.  Like  a  Christian.  "  Chris- 
tianly instructed."  Milton. 


jCHRIS'TIAN-NAME  (krlst'y?n-nam),  ».  The 
name  given  at  baptism,  in  distinction  from  the 
surname.         '  Johnson. 

tCHRlS'TIAN-NESS,  n.  The  quality  which  par- 
takes of,  or  which  befits,  Christianity. 

It  is  very  unreasonable  to  judge  the  Christiamiess  of  an 
action  by  the  law  of  natural  reason.  Hammond. 

t  CHElS-TIAN-OG'K A-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  XptirrtavSs,  a 
Christian,  and  ypdiju,  to  describe  ;  It.  Cristiano- 
grajia.]  A  description  of  Christendom,  or  of 
Christian  nations.  Bp.  Hall. 

jeHEIS-TiC'p-LIST,  re.  [L.  Christicola;  Christus, 
Christ,  and  colo,  to  worship.]  A  worshipper  of 
Christ.  Ogilvie. 

EHEIST'L^SS,  a.  Being  without  Christ.  Edwards. 

II  BHRIST'MAS  (kris'mjs),  n.    [Christ  and  mass.] 

1.  The  day  (Dec.  25th)  on  which  the  nativity 
of  Christ  is  celebrated.  Wheatley. 

2.  The  season  of  Christmas ;  the  twelve  days 
succeeding  Christmas-day.  Johnson. 

II  CHRIsT'MAS  (krls'mjs),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
time  of  Christ's  nativity.  Spectator. 

II  £!HRIsT'MAS-B6x  (kris'mas-biiks),  re.  1.  A  box 
for  collecting  Christmas  presents.    '*  A  Christ- 
mas-box they  bear."  Gay. 
2.  A  collection  of  presents  at  Christmas. 

II  CHRIST'MAS-FLoWJER,  re.  Same  as  Christ- 
mas-rose. '  Johnson. 

II  fjEHRIST'MAS-ING,  n.  The  act  of  celebrating 
Christmas.    '  Herbert. 

II  CHRIST'MAS-PIE,  n.  A  pie  made  at  Christmas. 

II  jCHRIST'MAS-RO^E,  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen 
poisonous  plant ;  black  hellebore ;  Hellebonis 
niger.  London. 

II  jCHRIst'M  AS-TALE,  n.  A  fabulous  story.  Young. 
II  jCHRIST'MAS-TIDE,  n.   Christmas-time.  Pope. 
II  jEHEIST'MAS-TIME,  n.    The  season  of  Christ- 
mas ;  Christmas.  '  Seward. 

jCHRIS-TSL'P-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  Xfnards,  Christ,  and 
).6yoi,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  or  a  discourse 
concerning  Christ.  Keith. 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  author  an  eminent  excellence 
in  that  part  of  divinity  which  I  make  bold  to  call  Christolo- 
mi,  in  displaying  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God  mani- 
fested in  the  human  iicsh.  I>r.  2'h.  Jackson,  1673. 

£!HRIST'S-TH0RN,  re.  {Bot.)  A  handsome  prick- 
ly shrub  ;  Paliurus  australis  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause the  crown  of  thorns  put  upon  Christ  is 
supposed  to  have  been  made  of  it.  Loudon. 

€HRp-AS'TA-CB§,  re.  [Gr.  x9i<^<  color.]  A  genus 
of  pellucid  gems  consisting  of  those  which  ex- 
hibit variable  colors.  Ogilvie. 

eiIRb'M.a,n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  ;^;p(u/i(i ;  1\,.  croma.] 

1.  {Mus.)  A  refined  style  of  singing ;  —  also, 
the  former  name  of  the  character  now  called  a 
quaver.  Moore. 

2.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  which  consists 
in  speaking  so  as  not  to  offend  the  hearer.  Crabb. 

CHRO'MATE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
chromic  acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

jeHRp-MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  xP'^f'r'Kis  ;  XP''!")  color  ; 
L.  chromaiicus  ;  Fr.  chromatique.] 

1.  Relating  to  colors.  D7yden. 

2.  {Mus.)  Relating  to  the  scale  of  semitones  ; 
—  probably  so  named  because  the  notes  of  this 
scale  were  originally  "written  in  colors.     Craig. 

Chromatic  thermometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  glass 
of  which  the  instrument  is  forined  and  that  of  the 
liquid  or  solid  applied  to  it. 

iEHRp-MAT'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  chromatic  man- 
ner. Craig. 

€HEp-MAT'ICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.Ypu/ion/nSs,  pertaining 
to  color  ;  x(""f  ">  color.]  (Optics.)  That  part  of 
optics  which  treats  of  the  colors  of  light  and  of 
natural  bodies ;  the  science  of  the  relations  of 
light,  shade,  and  colors.  Brande. 

EHRO-MA-TOG'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  xP^ic",  color,  and 
ypatpia,  to  describe.]  A  treatise  on  colors.  Craig. 

jCHRO-MA-TOL'p-gJY,  re.  [Gr.  ;(pS/aci,  color,  and 
X6yo%,  a  discourse.]  A'treatise  on  colors.  Field. 

iCHROME,  re.  {Chem.)  A  whitish  metal ;  —  called 
also  chromium.  —  See  Chromium.  Crabb. 
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CHROME'-OOL-ORS  (-kul'urz),  n.  Properly  col- 
ors containing  chromium  ;  but  generally  ap- 
plied to  any  colors,  which,  when  dry,  are  of  a 
soft,  powdery  consistence,  and  may  be  mixed 
with  oil  without  grinding.  Francis. 

CHROME'-GREEN,  n.  A  beautiful  bright  green 
pigment ;  sesquioxide  of  chromium.   Regnault. 

CHROME'-OR-ANgJE,  n.  Sub-chromate  of  lead, 
a  dark  orange-red  pigment.  •  Parnell. 

CHROME'-YEL-LOW,  11.  Chromate  of  lead,  a 
pigment  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  Parnell. 

jeHRO'MjC,  o.  \Fi.  chromique.']  (CAem.^j  Noting 
an  acid  formed  of  oxygen  and  chromium.  P.  Cyc. 

CHRO'MITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  consisting  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  chrome  and  the  protoxide  of 
iron.  Regnault. 

fJHRO'Ml-UM,  n.  [Gr.  x?^!"^'  <=ol°r  ;  Fr.  chrome.} 
(Min.)  A  whitish,  brittle,  and  very  infusible 
metal;  —  so  named  from  the  various  and  beauti- 
ful colors  which  its  oxides  communicate  to  sev- 
eral compounds ;  chrome.  Brande. 

jei-IRO'MO-GEAPH,  n.  [Gr.  ;)|;pu//a,  color,  and  yprf0a), 
to  write.]     A  colored  engraving.       Athenaeum. 

jCHRO'MULE,  n.  [Gr.  xP"/"i,  color.]  {Bot.)  The 
coloring  principle  of  allparts  of  plants.  Henslow. 

CHRON'IC,         )  „_     r(3.j_  ^p„„„f^5,  x?'^'"'^'  time; 

jCHRON'I-CAL,  '  L.  chronicus  ;  It.  1^  Sp.  croni- 
co  ;  Fr.  chroniqiie.l  Of  long  duration,  as  a  dis- 
ease ;  — opposed  to  acute. 

Chronic  diseases  are  those  whose  duration   is  long,  or 
whose  symptoms  proceed  slowly.  Dun{ilvton. 

jCHROnX-CLE  (krSn'e-kl),  n.  [Gr.  ;^powra;  L. 
chronica  ;  It.  croniea  ;  Fr.  chroniqne.} 

1.  An  historical  register  of  events,  in  the  order 
of  time.     "  A  chronicle  of  day  by  day."      Slutk. 

2.  A  record  ;  a  history  ;  annals. 

I  and  my  sword  will  earn  my  cJtronich.  Shale. 

Syn. — See  History. 

jCHRON'I-CLE,  v.  a.  To  record  in  a  chronicle. 
"  This  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell."  Shak. 

ICHRON'I-CL^E,  ?».  A  writer  of  cha-onicles.  Donne. 

£;HR6n'I-CLE§  (kron'e-klz),  n.pl.  The  name  of 
two  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

feHROJV'IQUE  (kron'jk),  n.  [Fr.]  A  chroni- 
cle. L.  Addison. 

EHRON'O-GRAM,  n.  [Gr.  xf^""!'  ti>"s,  and  ypd^a, 
a  letter  ;  Fr.  chronogramme.\  An  inscription 
in  which  the  epoch  or  date  is  expressed  by  let- 
ters contained  in  it,  as  the  year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's death,  MDCIII.,  in  "  My  Day  is  Closed 
In  Immortality."  Brande. 

jchron-P-gram-mAt'ic,       } 

jCHRON-Q-GRAM-MAT'I-CAL,  ) 
"  A  chronogrammatical  verse, 

JCHRON-O-GRAM'MA-TIST,  re.  A  writer  of  chron- 
ograms. Addison. 

eHRO-NOG'RA-PHfR,  n.  [Gr.  vporoypd^ot  ;  L. 
chronograpAus  ;  Fr.  chronographe.']  One  versed 
in  chronography  ;   a  chronologist.  Selden. 

fJHRp-NOG'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  X9'>'">Y(""I''<'  5  XC^""^' 
time,  and  ypaiptii,  to  describe  ;  L.  chronographia.} 
A  description  of  past  time ;  history.     Johnson. 

jCHRO-NOL'O-p^R,  re.  One  versed  in  chronolo- 
gy ;  a  chronologist.  "  Chronologers  differ  among 
themselves."  Holder. 

jeHRON-p-Loy'IC,         )  a.     [Fr.  chronologique.] 

jCHR6N-0-L65('!-.CAL,  >  Relating  to  chronology ; 

being  in  the  order  of  time.   '*  The  chronological 

account."  Hale. 


a.     Relating  to 
a  chronogram. 
'  Howell. 


jCHRON-Q-LOgj'l-CAL-LY,  ( 
cal  manner. 


In  a  chronologi- 
Ld.  Chesterfield. 


€HRO-n6l'0-9IST,  n.  [It.  4,  Sp.  cronologista ; 
Fr.'  chronologiste.}    One  versed  in  chronology. 

jCHRO-NOL'O-^Y  (kro-nol'o-je),  re.  [Gr.  ;^;povo- 
^oy'la ;  xP^^°Si  time,  and  Uyos,  a  discourse  ;  It.  § 
Sp.  cronologia ;  Fr.  chronologic.! 

1.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  various  di- 
visions of  time,  and  the  order  and  succession 
of  events  ;  the  science  of  computing  and  ad- 
justing dates.  Brande. 

2.  A  register  or  tabular  view  of  events  or 
dates. 


CHRO-NOM'E-T^R,   re.      [Gr.   xpiivof,   time,   and 
,   fthpov,  a  measure  ;  Fr.  chronoTnetre.'] 

1.  A  time-keeper ;  a  kind  of  watch  for  meas- 
uring time  with  great  exactness; — used  for 
determining  the  longitude  at  sea,  &c. 

2.  [Mus.)  An  instrument  by  which  the  move- 
ment, or  time,  of  a  composition  is  measured. 

To  rate  a  chronometer,  to  determine  the  rate  of  its 
gain  or  loss  as  compared  with  true  time. 

£!HRON-0-MET'RlC,         ;  „.     Relating  to  chro- 

«HRON-p-MET'R!-CAL,  )  nometers,to  chronom- 

etry,  or  to  the  measure  of  time.  Schubert. 

€HRP-n6m'5-TRY,  re.  The  art  of  measuring 
time  by  hours,  niinutes,  &c.  Maunder. 

€HR6n'P-S0OPE,  re.  [Gr.  ;^!)iivos,  time,  and  cku- 
TTfoj,  to  view.] 

1.  A  pendulum  or  a  machine  for  measuring 
time.  Hutton. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  duration 
of  luminous  impressions  on  the  eye.      Nichol. 

€HRYS'A-LID,  a.    Relating  to  a  chrysalis.  Good. 

jEHR'YS'A-lIS,  re. ;  pi.  jeHRT-sSL'f-nis?.  \Gi:.x9^- 
uaAAi's)  the  gold-colored  sheath  of  butterflies  ; 
XQ^^^it  gold;  L.  chrysalis."]  {Ent.)  The  pupa 
of  an  insect,  or  the  last  apparent  change  of  the 
larva,  before  its  appearance  as  a  perfect  insect ; 
aurelia.  Harris. 

eSRYS-JjV'THE-M&M,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  x?"' 
cdvOifiov ;  xpv^^s,  gold,  and  avdeiiov,  a  flower.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  many  of  which  bear 
yellow  flowers.  Loudon. 

jEHEYS-jpL-E-PHAN'TJNE,  ffi.  [Gr.  xpvcai^ivTtvos ; 
Xpvaiisy  gold,  and  iAf^aj,  ivory.]  Noting  a  kind 
of  statue  formed  of  plates  of  ivory,  with  drapery 
and  other  ornaments  of  solid  gold.     W.  Smith. 

€HRtS'p-BER-YL,  re.  [Gr.  vpuircSs,  gold,  and  /?«- 
puAAof,  a  beryl.]  (Min.)  A  hard  precious  stone, 
of  a  green  or  a  yellowish  color,  composed  of  alu- 
mina and  glucina ;  —  used  in  jewellery.     Dana. 

€HRYS'P-jCHLORE,  n.  [Gr.  XP""^!'  S°^^<  and 
rAwpdf,  green.]  (Zoul.)  A  species  of  mole  in- 
habiting the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  fur  of 
which  reflects  brilliant  metallic  hues  of  green 
and  gold.  Brande. 

iCHRYS'p-COL-LA,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ;^(>D(r^/n,A;.<i, 
gold-solder  ;  ;^pu(tos,  gold,  and  K67.la,  glue ;  Fr, 
chrysocolle.\  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
silica,  oxide  of  copper,  and  water.  Dana. 

jCHRY-SOG'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  XP"'°'''«>  5°'<i>  and 
ypa'^u,  to  write.]  The  art  of  writing  in  letters 
of  gold.  Dr.  Black. 

iCHRYS'p-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  x^""^!.  Sold,  and  IWoi, 
a  stone ;  It.  ^  Sp.  crisolito ;  Fr.  chrysolithe.'] 
(Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral,  often  of  a  gold- 
en yellow  color,  and  usually  composed  of  silica, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

jCHRY-SOL'P-GY,  re.  [Gr.  XP'""ii,  gold,  and  li.Syos, 
a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  political  econo- 
my which  relates  to  the  production  of  wealth. 

fJHRYS'p-MAG'NJT,  n.     A  loadstone.   Addison. 

eHRY-s6M'E-L4,n.  pi.  [Gr.  XP""*;  gold,  and 
^f7(it,  black';  Vr.chrysomile.']  (Ent.)  A  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects;  — so  named  from  their 
brilliant  metallic  tints.  Brande. 

jCHRTfS'O-PRASE,  re.  [Gr.  xP""'^'^?'""'!  !  XP""'^'' 
gold,  and  Trpritroc,  a  leek  ;  L.  chrysojyrasus ;  Fr. 
chrysoprase.']  An  apple-green,  or  a  leek-green 
variety  of  chalcedony  ; — colored  by  nic^el.Dana. 

CHRYS'p-TYPE,  re.  [Gr.  XP""^''  gold,  and  rfaiit, 
impression.]  A  process  of  taking  pictures,  by 
photography,  on  paper  impregnated  with  a  neu- 
tral solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  Ogilvie. 

CHUB,  re.  (,Ich.)  A  river  fish  ;  the  cheven  ;  Leu- 
ciscus  cephalus.  Yarrell. 

CHLTB'BipD,  a.  [L.]  Like  a  chub;  short  and 
thick  ;  plump  ;  chubby.  Johnson. 

OHUB'B^D-NESS,  rt.    The  state  of  being  chubbed. 

CHUB'BY,  a.    Plump;  chubbed.  Todd. 

CHUB'-CHEEKED  (-nhekt),  a.  Having  full 
cheeks ;  fat-cheeked.  Phillips. 

CHUB 'BAR,  n.  A  messenger;  a  menial.  [In- 
dia.] Smart. 


CHUB'-rACED  (-Kst),  a.     Having  a  plump  face. 
CHUCK,   V.  n.     \i.   CHUCKED  ;   pp.  chucking, 

CHUCKED.] 

1.  [Probably  formed  from  the  sound.  John- 
son.} To  make  a  noise  like  that  made  by  a  hen 
in  calling  her  chickens  ;  to  cluck. 

2.  [It.  scuccare.}  To  jeer  ;  to  laugh  with 
short  convulsive  iterations.  Marston. 

CHUCK,  V.  a.     1.  To  call,  as  a  hen  calls  her  young. 
Then,  crowing,  clapped  his  wines,  the  appointed  call. 
To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall.  Drydeii. 

2.  [Fr.  choquer,  to  strike.]  To  touch  or  hit 
gently ;  to  tap  ;  to  pat. 

Come,  chuck  the  infant  under  the  chin.         Congreve. 

3.  To  pitch  or  throw  a  short  distance  with  a 
quick  motion.     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

CHUCK,  «.     1.  The  noise  made  by  a  hen.  Temple. 

2.  A  word  of  endearment;  —  corrupted  from 
chick.     "What  promise,  ctecA  ?  "  Shak. 

3.  A  sudden  small  noise.  Johnson. 

4.  A  pat  under  the  chin.  Johnson. 

5.  A  throw ;  a  toss.     [Colloquial.] 

6.  (Mech.)  An  appendage  to  the  mandrel  of 
a  lathe  for  attaching  the  work.  Brande, 

CHUCK'A-BID'DY,  re.  A  young  chicken  ;  chick- 
abiddy.    [Colloquial.]  Halliwell. 

CHUCK'-FAR-THING,  re.  A  play  at  which  the 
money  falls  with  a  chuck  into  a  hole.  "He 
lost  his  money  at  chuck-farthing."    Arbuthnot. 

CHUCK'-FULL,  a.    Full.  — See  Chock-pull. 


CHUCK'-HOLE,  re.    A  hole  in  a  rut. 


Clarke. 


CHUCKLE  (chiik'kl),  v.  n.  [It.  sctKcherare. — 
See  ChuckJ  [i.  chuckled  ;  pp,  chuckling, 
CHUCKLED.]^  To  laugh  inwardly  with  triumph, 
or  in  derision ;  to  laugh  with  short  convulsive 
iterations,  as  if  endeavoring  to  suppress  them. 
"  I  will  make  him  chuckle."  Dryden. 

CHtJc'KLE,  ».  a.     1.  To  call,  as  a  hen ;  to  chuck. 

If  these  birds  are  within  distance,  here's  that  will  chuckle 
them  together.  S>iT/den. 


2.  To  fondle  ;  to  caress. 


Dryden. 


CHUC'KLE-HEAD,  re.  One  who  has  a  thick  head ; 
a  stupid  person.     [Vulgar.]  Craig. 

CHUC'KLE-HE  AD'^D,  a.  Having  a  large  or  thick 
head ;  thick-headed  ;  stupid.  Bartlett. 

CHUCK'LING,  re.     1.  The  call  of  a  hen. 

2.  Laughter  partially  suppressed.  Ash. 

CHUCK'-WlLL§-WID'OW  (-wid'o),  n.  A  popu- 
lar name  of  a  bird  of  the  family  of  goatsuck- 
ers ;  the  Caprim-ulgu^  Carolinensis.        NuttaU. 

t  CHUD,  V.  u..     To  champ  or  bite.  Stafford. 

t  CHU'lpT,  re.  Forced  meat.  —  See  Chewet.  Bacon. 

CHtJ'FA,  re.  (Bot.)  An  esculent  plant ;  the  earth 
almond ;  Cypenis  esculentus.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson. 

CHUFF,  re.  [Goth,  kofe,  a  cottage:  —  A.  S.  cyf; 
Ger.  kvfe,  a  barrel :  —  Old  Fr.JoJFu,  fat-cheeked. 
Todd.  —  Corrupted  from  chough,  a  thievish  bird. 
Steevens.}  A  burly,  coarse,  ill-tempered  fellow; 
a  clown.  Shak. 

CHUFF,  a.  Ill-tempered  ;  churlish ;  surly ;  chufTy. 
[Local.]  Halliwell. 

CHUF'FI-LY,  ad.     In  a  blunt  or  surly  manner. 

CHUF'FJ-NESS,  70.    The  quality  of  being  chufiy. 

CHUF'FY,  a.  1.  Clownish  ;  blunt;  surly.  Johnson. 
2.  Puffed ;  swollen ;  fat.      ^         Mainwaring. 

CHUM,  re.  [Arm.  chom,  to  live  together.]  A 
chamber-fellow  in  a  college,  &c. ;  one  who  re- 
sides in  the  same  room.  Wilberjbrce. 

CHUM,  V.  re.  To  occupy  the  same  chamber  or 
room  with  another  in  a  college.    [U.S.]    Selden. 

CHUMP,  re.    A  short,  thick  piece  of  wood.  Moxon. 

CHtJM'SHlP,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  chum,  or 
of  living  with  a  chamber-fellow.     De  Quincey. 

CHU'NAM,  re.  Lime,  or  a  mixture  made  of  lime, 
as  stucco,  &c.     [India.]  Hamilton. 

CHUNK,  re.  A  short,  thick  piece  of  wood  or  of 
other  substance  ;  a  chump.  [Provincial  in 
Eng.,  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.J  Ray. 

CHUNK'Y,  n.  Short  and  thick.  [U.S.]  Pickering. 
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CHX^P-RA-NEE',  n.  A  messenger ;  an  inferior 
order  of  police.     [India.]  Smart. 

CHURCH,  n.  [Gr.  m^iaKfi,  or  icvpiaK6v ;  Kh^ios,  lord  ; 
A.  S.  circ,  circe,  or  cyrice;  Dut.  kerk;  Ger. 
kirche ;  Sw.  kyrka ;  Dan.  kirke  j  Scotch  kirk. 
This  word  appears  to  have  been  originally  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  through  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on. The  Goths  on  the  Lower  Danube,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Trench,  were  iirst  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Greek  missionaries  from  Con- 
stantinople, who  imparted  to  them  the  word 
KvpiaKfiy  or  KvpiaKdv,  church  ;  and  the  Goths  lent 
tlie  word  to  other  German  .tribes,  including 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  "The  passage,"  says  Dr. 
Trench,  "  most  illustrative  of  the  parentage  of 
the  word  is  from  Walafrid  Strabo  (about  840), 
who  writes  thus  :  '  Ab  ipsis  autem  Graecis 
Kyrch  rt  Kyrios  —  et  alia  multa  aceepimus. 
Sicut  domus  Dei  Basilica,  i.  e.  Kegia  a  Rege, 
sic  etiam  Kyrica,  i.  e.  Dominica  a  Domino 
nuncupatur.'  "] 

1.  A  building  consecrated  to  Christian  wor- 
ship and  ordinances. 

Church  doth  signify  no  otlier  tiling  than  the  Lord's  house. 

Hooker. 

2.  The  general  or  collective  body  of  Chris- 
tians. "The  holy  church  throughout  all  the 
world."  Book  of  Comrfion  Prayer. 

The  cSurcft  is  undoubtedly  one,  as  the  human  race  is  one 

—  one  in  reference  to  Him,  its  supreme  head  in  heaven;  but 
it  is  not  one  commuoity  on  earth,  Abp.  Whately. 

The  true  and  grand  idea  of  a  cftwrc/j  is  —  a  society  for 
making  men  like  Christ,  earth  like  heaven,  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Dr.  Arnold. 

3.  A  particular  body  or  denomination  of 
Christians  ;  as,  "  The  Episcopal  Church "  ; 
"  The  Roman  Catholic  Church." 

4.  An  assembly  of  Christians  belonging  to 
one  place  or  to  one  society ;  as,  '*  The  seven 
churches  which  are  in  Asia."  Rev.  i.  4. 

He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches.  Eev.  ill.  22. 

5.  Ecclesiastical  authority,  as  distinguished 
from  civil  authority. 

The  same  criminal  may  be  absolved  by  the  state,  yet  cen- 
sured by  the  church.  Leslie. 

6.  (Eng.  Law.)  An  institution  established 
by  the  law  of  the  land  in  reference  to  religion. 

BurHll. 

J^g=-  It  is  often  used  in  composition ;  as,  church.^ard. 

The  invisible  church  is  the  collective  body  of  saints, 
or  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

Syu.  —  Church  is  ,used  both  for  the  people  who 
worship,  and  a  place  of  public  worship  i  temple^  cftapel, 
and  meetins-house,  only  for  a  place  of  public  worship. 

—  The  usBof  c/iM7-cA,  in  the  sense  of  a  house  of  public 
worship,  is  limited,  in  England,  to  houses  of  the  kind 
belonging  to  the  Episcopal  church,  or  the  established 
religion,  the  houses  of  public  worship  among  the  dis- 
senters being  styled  meeting-houses  or  chapels  ;  but  in 
this  country  this  distinction  is  not  generally  adhered 
to.  —  '*  Churches  would  be  better  attended,  and  meet- 
ing-houses closed."  Qeut.  Mag. 

CHURCH,  V.  a.  [i.  CHURCHED  ;  pp.  churching, 
CHURCHED.]  To  assist  in  returning  thanks  in 
church  after  any  signal  deliverance,  as  from  the 
dangers  of  childbirth. 

It  was  the  nneient  usage  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
women  to  Come  veiled  who  eame  to  be  churched.      Wheatly. 

CHURCH'— ALE,  n.  A  wake  or  feast  commem- 
oratory  of  the  dedication  of  a  church.     Carew. 

CHURCH'-AT-TiRE',  n.  The  habit  worn  while 
attending  divine  service.  Hooker. 

CHiiRCH'-AU-THOR'J-TY,  n.  Ecclesiastical  pow- 
er ;  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Atterbury. 

CHiJRCH'-BENCH,  n.  A  seat  in  the  porch  of  a 
church.  "  Sit  here  upon  the  church-bench." Shak.  ■ 

CHiJROH'-BRED,  a.  Educated  in,  or  for  the  ser- 
vice of,  the  church.  Cowper. 

CHURCH'-BUR'I-AL  (-bSr'?-?l),  n.  Burial  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  church.  Ayliffe. 

CHURCH'-DiS'CJ-PLINE,  «.  Discipline  of  the 
church  ;  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Milton. 

CHIJRCH'DOM,  n.  [Eng.  church  and  A.  S.  dom, 
power.]  The  power,  government,  jurisdiction, 
or  authority  of  the  church,     [r.]  Pearson. 

CHUECH'-FOUND-f  R,  n.  One  who  founds  or 
endows  a  church.  Hooker. 

CHiJRCII'-GO-?R,    «.      One    who    frequents    a 


church ;  one  who  habitually  attends  divine  ser- 
•  vice.  Ch.  Ob. 

CHURCH'-GO-ING,  a.     1.  That  goes  to  church. 
2.  Calling  to   church.      "  The   church-going 
bell."  Cowper. 

CHURCH'-g6v'5RN-ME]VT,  ».  The  government 
of  the  church ;  ecclesiastical  rule.  Milton. 

CHURCH'-HIS'TO-RY,  n.  The  history  of  the 
church ;  ecclesiastical  history.  Milton. 

CHURCH'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  returning  thanks 
in  the  church  for  any  signal  deliverance,  as 
from  the  dangers  of  childbirth.  "  The  ohurcli- 
ing  of  women."  Wheatly. 

CHURCH'I^M,  n.  Adherence  to  the  church.  Ch.  Ob. 

CHURCH'— LAND,  n.  Land  belonging  to  a  church. 
"  The  .  .  .  account  of  church-lands^'  Yelverton. 

CI-IUECH'-LIKE,  a.  Befitting  a  church  or  a 
churchman.     "  Church-like  humors."        Shak. 

CHURCH'— LIV-ING,  n.  An  ecclesiastical  living 
or  benefice.  Milton. 

CHURCH'LY,  a.  Relating  to  the  church  ;  eccle- 
siastical. '  P.  Schaff. 

CHURCH'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  churchmen.  1.  A  cler- 
gyman ;  an  ecclesiastic. 

A  chureh  that  was  so  ill  filled  by  many  weak  and  wilful 
churchmen.  Clarendon. 

2.  An  adherent  to  the  church  of  England  ; 
an  Episcopalian.  Johnson. 

CHUROH'MAN-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
churchman,     [r.]  JSc.  Rev. 

CHURCH'-MEM'BjpR,  n.     A  member  of  a  church. 

CHURCH'-MEM'B^R-SHlP,  n.  The  state  of  being 
a  church-member.  N.  E.  Elders. 

CHURCH'-.MIL'l-'TANT,  re.  The  church,  as  war- 
ring against  spiritual  evil  of  all  kinds.     Milner. 

CHUECH'-MU'§!C,  re.  Music  used  in  churches  ; 
the  service  of  chant,  anthem,  hymn,  &c.,  in 
churches  and  cathedrals.  *  Warton. 

t  CHURCH'-OUT-^D,  a.  Excommunicated  from 
the  church.  Milton. 

CHURCH'-OWl,  n.  A  bird ;  a,  species  of  goat- 
sucker. ^Hill. 

CHURCH'-PAE-TY,  re.  A  party  devoted  to  the 
church.  Goldsmith. 

CHUECH'-PLU-RAL'I-TY,  n.  The  possession  by 
a  clergyman  of  more  than  one  benefice.  Milton. 

CHURCH'-PdV5r-eR,  •«.    The  power  of  the  church. 

CHUR0H'-PR(;-FER'M5NT,  re.  Preferment  or 
benefice  in  the  church.  B.  Jonson. 

CHURCH'— aUACK,  re.  An  ecclesiastical  impos- 
tor. Coioper. 

CHiJRCH'-EATE,  re.  A  parochial  tax  imposed  by 
the  vestry  of  a  parish,  and  levied  by  the  church- 
wardens, in  England,  for  the  repair  of  churches, 
and  the  furnishing  of  them  with  bells,  seats, 
ornaments,  and  whatever  is  necessary  for  the 
celebration  of  public  worship.  Ed.  Rev. 

CHURCH'-REV'5-NUE,  re.  The  revenue  of  the 
church.  Savage. 

CHURCH'— Rt^LE,  re.    Ecclesiastical  government. 

CHUROH'-SER-VICB,  re.  The  public  service  or 
worship  of  the  church.  Crabb. 

CHUECH'SHIP,  re.  Institution  of  the  church. 
"  They  [the  Jews]  were  his  own  also  by  the  right 
of  churchship."  South. 

CHURCH'-WAe'DEN  (-wftr'dn),  n.  An  officeT 
chosen  to  take  care  of  a  church,  its  property, 
and  concerns.  Cowell. 

CHiJROH'-WAY,  re.  A  way  or  road  that  leads  to 
the  church. 

Slow  through  the  church^way  path  we  saw  him  borne.  Gray. 

CHURCH'-WOEK  (-wurk),  re.  Work  for,  or  on,  a 
church  ;  —  applied  proverbially  to  work  carried 
on  slowly. 

Contrary  to  the  proverb,  church-uiorlc  went  on  the  most 
speedily.  Fuller. 

CHUECH'-WRIT  (-rit),  re.  A  writ  from  an  eccle- 
siastical court.  Wycherly. 


CHiJRCH'-YARD,  «.  The  yard  of  a  church  or  a 
yard  adjoining  a  church; — generally  used  as 
synonymous  with  burial-ground.  "Like  graves 
in  the  holy  church-yard.  Shak. 

CHURL,  re.  [A.  S.  ceorl,  a  countryman,  a  rustic  ; 
Dut.  caerl;  Ger.  kerl;  Dan.,  Sw.,  l^  Icel.  AaW.] 

1.  A  countryman ;  a  rustic  ;  a  peasant. 

He  scoruetb  to  work,  which  he  saith  is  the  life  of  a  peasant 
or  churl.  Spenser. 

2.  A  surly,  ill-bred  man.     "  Some  stern,  un- 
tutored churl."  Shak. 

3.  A  selfish  or  mean  person  ;  a  niggard ;  a 
miser. 

The  vile  person  shall  be  no  more  called  liberal,  nor  the 
churl  said  to  be  bountiful.  Jsa.  xxxii.  5. 

He  who  will  not  give 
Some  portion  of  his  ease,  his  blood,  his  wealth. 
For  others'  good,  is  a  poor  frozen  churl.  J.  JBailUc. 

CHURL'ISH,  a.  1.  [A.  S.  ceorlic.']  Rude  ;  harsh  ; 
brutal ;  uncivil.  "  Churlish  as  the  bear."  Shak. 

2.  Avaricious  ;  selfish.     "  This  sullen,  churl- 
ish thief."  King. 

3.  Unmanageable  ;   unpliant ;  —  applied  to 
things. 

The  body  of  the  metal  will  be  hard  and  churlish.     Bacon. 

CHURL'JSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  churlish  manner  ;  rudely. 

CHURL'ISH-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  churl- 
ish ;  rudeness.  Bacon. 

t  CHUR'LY,  a.    Rude  ;  churlish.  Quarks. 

t  CHURME  (chiirm),  re.  [A.  S.  cyrm,  a  noise.]  A 
confused  sound ;  a  noise.  Bacon. 

CHURN,  re.  [A.  S.  oiern ;  cyiran,  to  turn  ;  Dut. 
kern ;  Dan.  kierne^  A  tub  or  other  vessel  used 
in  making' butter.  Gay. 

CHURN,  ti.  a.   [Ger.  .JDut.fej-noi.]   [i.  churned; 

pp.  churning,  CHURNED.] 

1.  To  agitate,  as  cream  in  a.  churn,  in  order 
to  make  butter. 

2.  To  agitate  by  a  violent  motion. 

Churned  in  his  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rose.      Addison. 

CHURN'ING,  re.     The  act  of  making  butter. 

CHURN'-StAff  (12),  re.  A  staff  used  in  churning. 

CHURR'WORM  (chiir'wurni),  re.  [A.  S.  cyrran, 
to  turn,  and  Eng.  tmrm.]  An  insect  that  turns 
about  nimbly ',  —  called  also  fan-cricket. Skinner. 

CH(j§B,  V.  a.    See  Choose.  Johnson. 

CH-Y^-LA'CEOUS  (kl-la'shus,  66),  a.  (Phys.)  Be- 
longing to  cliyle.  "The  chylaceous  muss." Floy er. 

CH'^LE-  (kil),  re.  [Gr.  ■xyUi ;  ;^£u,  to  pour  ;  It. 
chilo ;  Sp.  chylo  ;  Fr.  chyle.']  (Phys.)  A  milky 
fluid  formed  in  the  process  of  digestion,  by  the 
action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile  on 
the  chyme,  in  the  duodenum.  It  is  imbibed  by 
the  lacteals,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  thoracic  duct 
and  the  venous  system.  Dunglison. 

II  fJHY-LI-rAc'TION,  re.  [Gr.  X'^-^i'  chyle,  and 
L.  facio,  to  make.]  {Phys.)  The  act,  or  the 
process,  of  making  chyle.  Arbuthnot. 

II  CHY-LJ-FAC'TIVE,  or  €HYL-I-FAC'TtVE  [ki- 
le-fak'tjv,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  kil-e-fak'tjv,  W. 
R.  W6.],  a.  (Phys.)  Having  the  power  of 
making  chyle.  Johnson. 

II  jCHY-LIF'^E-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  yu;.<t,  chyle,  and  L. 
fero,  to  bear  ;  Fr.  chyhfire.]  {Phys.)  Trans- 
mitting or  conveying  ctyle.  Smart. 

II  €HY-LI-FI-CA'TION,  re.  [Gr.  ;^i/;d,',  chyle,  and 
L.  facio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  chylijication.]  {Phys.) 
The  process  by  which  chyme  is  converted  into 
chyle. 

II  CHY-L!-F!-CA'TO-RY,  u,.  {Phys.)  Making  chyle. 

jCHY-LO-PO-ET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  j(ii;.i)s,  chyle,  and  ttoiIw, 
to  make.]    {Phys.)  Forming  chyle.  Arbuthnot. 

CHY'LOUS  (-ki'lus),  a.  [Fr.  chyleiix.  —  See 
Chyle.]  {Phys.)  Consisting  of  chyle.  Arbuthnot. 

€HYME,  re.  [Gr.  ^vfi/is,  juice ;  L.  chymus  ;  Fr. 
chyme.']  {Phys.)  A  soft  pap,  being  the  product 
of  digestion,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  stom- 
ach on  the  food.  It  is  afterwards  separated 
into  two  portions,  viz.,  chyle  and  excrementi- 
tious  matter.  —  See  Chyle.  Brande. 

tCHYM'IC,  re.  [OMFt.  chymiqiic]  A  chemist. 
"  An  art  . . .  kept  up  by  a  few  chymics."  Wotton. 
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tWIIYM'IC,         )  a.      See  Chemic,  and  Chemi- 
t«UYM'I-CAL,  )   CAL.  Watts. 

tjyilf&rj-CAl.-LY,  ad.    See  Chemically. 

tEHtM'ICS.K.p?.     Chemistry.  Dr.Wallis. 

KHYM-J-ri-CA'TipN,  n.  [Gr.  jj;u,/iis,  chyme;  L. 
chymus,  chyme,  and^acio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  chymi- 
fication.']  {Phys.)  The  act,  or  the  process,  of 
forming  chyme.  Qu.  Rev. 

EH'YM'I-FY,  D.  ffi.    To  form  into  chyme.    Qu.Rev. 

tCHYM'JST,  ».    See  Chemist.  Pope. 

t  CHY-MIS'TJ-CAL,  u..    Chemical.  Burton. 

jCHYM'IS-TKY  (kim'is-tre),  n.  See  Chemis- 
TKY. 

;6®=-  The  old  orthography,  chymistry,  chymist^  and 
chymical,  is  now  changed,  by  common  usage,  to  chem- 
istry, chemist,  and  ch&mical.  —  See  Chemistry. 

CHY'MOyS,  II.    Relating  to  chyme.         Caldwell. 

CJ-BA'KI-OtJS,  a.  [L.  cibarius  ;  cibiis,  food.]  Re- 
lating to  food ;  useful  for  food ;  edible.  Johnson.- 

CIB'OL,  n.  [h,  ccepulla,  cibulla;  Ft.  ciboule.']  A 
small  sort  of  onion.  Mortimer. 

CI-Bd'RI-t7M,n.;  pi.  ci-Bo'RiA.  [L.,fromGr. 
Kiffiipiov,  the  Egyptian  bean,  and  a  drinking  cup 
made  of  its  leaves.] 

1.  (Arch.),  An  arched  vault,  or  canopy,  raised 
over  the  high  altar  in  imitation  of  the  mercy- 
seat  above  the  ark  in  the  Jewish  temple.  Britton. 

2.  (Catholic  Church.)  A  coffer  or  case  in 
which  the  host  is  deposited.  Brande. 

CJ-b6uL',  n.  [Fr.  ciboule.']  Same  as  ClBOL.  Smart. 

CI-CA'DA,  n, ;  pi.  a-CA'BJE.  [Ij.,  a  tree-cricket.'] 

{Ent.)  A  genus,  or  one  of  a  genus,  of  hemipter- 

ous  insects  celebrated  for  their  shrill  chirp  or 

song  ;  the  locust,  or  harvest-fly.  HajTis. 

The  shrill  CicadcE,  people  of  the  pine.  JBifron. 

ClC-.a-DEL'L4,  n.  (Ent.)  A  tribe  of  hemipter- 
ous  insects  allied  to  the  Cicada.  Latreitle. 

CiC'A-TRICE,  n.    [L.  cicatrix  ;  Fr.  cicatrice.']   A 
scar  remaining  after  a  wound. 
Captain  Spuriowith  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war.   S7iaJ:. 

CIC'A-TRI-CLE  (sik'ii-trik-kl),  n.  [L.  cicatrictila, 
a  small  scar  ;  cicatrix,  a  scar.]  The  germinat- 
ing or  foDtal  point  in  the  embryo  of  a  seed,  or 
in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Craig. 

CiC'A-TRI-gANT,  re.  [Fr.]  (^Med.)  An  applica- 
tion that  induces  a  cicatrice.  Johnson. 

CIC  A-TRI-SIVE,  a.  Causing  a  cicatrice.  Johnson. 

CI-CA'TRlX,n.;-p\.  clc-A-TRf'cEf.  [L.]  {Med.) 
A  seam  or  scar  remaining  after  the  healing  of 
a  wound  ;  cicatrice.  Brande. 

CiC'A-TRI-ZANT,  n.     Same  as  Cicatrisant. 

CIC-A-TRI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  healing 
or  skinning  over,  as  in  a  wound.  Harvey. 

CIC'A-TRTZE,  v.  a.  &  n.  [L.  cicatrice  ;  cicatrix, 
a  scar  ;  Fr.  cicntriser.]  \i.  cicatrized  ;  pp.  cic- 
atrizing, cicatrized.]  To  heal  and  induce 
the  skin  over  a  wound,  or  a  sore.         Wiseman. 

CIC'A-TRIZ-JNG,  ^.  a.    Healing;  skinning  over. 

CIC-A-TR6sE',  a.  Scarry ;  full  of  scars,  [r.]  Ash. 

CI^'^-LY  [sis'e-le,  K.  Sm. ;  sls'le,  S.  W.],  n.  (Bot.) 
A  name  of  the  Myrrhis  odorata  of  England,  and 
of  the  species  of  Osmorrhiza  in  the  XT,  S.  Gray, 

Cf'CER,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  mVut,  strength.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  leguminous  or  fabaoeous  plants,  al- 
lied to  the  vetch  ;  chick-pea  ;  —  so  named  from 
the  eminent  qualities  ascribed  to  it  by  the  an- 
cients. Loudon. 

CICEROJVE  (chs-che-ro'ne  or  sls-f-ro'ne)  [che'clie- 
ro-ne,  Ja. ;  che-ch^-ro'n?,  Sm. ;  chech-e-ro'ne,  K. ; 
Bis-e-ro'ne,  Wb.],  re. ;  pi.  It.  ciceroni,  Eng. 
cicERONES.  [It.,  from  Cicero,  the  Roman  ora- 
tor.] A  guide  who  shows,  and  loquaciously  ex- 
plains, curiosities. 

Every  glib,  loquacious  hireling  who  show8  strangers  about 
their  picture  galleries,  palaces,  and  ruins,  is  termed  by  them 
fltaliansj  a  cicerojie  or  a  Cicero.  Trench. 

CIC-5-RO'Nl-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Cicero,  the 
Roman  orator  ;  eloquent.  Clarke. 


CllJ-p-RO'NI-AN,  re.     An  imitator  of  Cicero. 

Hallam. 

CI(,;-e-RO'NJ-AN-I§M,  re.      The  manner,  or  the 
style,  of  Cicero. 
Dwelling  too  much  on  ciceronianism^.  Milton. 


OI€H-0-RA'CEOVS  (sik-o-ra'shus,  66),  u. 
the  qualities  of  succory. 


Having 
Flayer. 


CI-eHb'RI-tJM,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  «:i;i;iifi(ov.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants  ;  succory  ;  chiccory.  Loudon. 

CIiCH'O-RY,  re.  [Gr.  Kipj;upioK  ;  L.  cichorium,  suc- 
cory,] [Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  succory ; 
chiccory.  Gray. 

CI€H'-PEA,  re.    A  plant ;  chick-pea.      Johnson. 

Cl(^-IJ>r-DE' L4,  n.  \1j.,  a glow-wm-m.]  {Ent.)  A. 
genus  of  predaceous  beetles,  considered  as  the 
highest  of  the  Coleoptera ;  the  tiger-beetle. 

Westwood. 

C!-0IS'B5-I§M,  re.  The  character,  station,  or 
conduct  of  a  cicisbeo.  Month.  Rev. 

CICISBEO  (che-chis-ba'o  or  se-sis'be-o)  [che-chjs- 
ba'o,  Sm.;  chich-is'be-6,  K.;  chi-chiz-be'o,  E.; 
che-chiz'be-o,  C.  ;•  se-sIs'be-o,  Wb.],  n.  [It.]  A 
male  attendant  on  a  married  lady  in  Italy ;  a 
gallant ;  a  dangler  about  females.  Brande. 

CI-CO'M-Jl,  re.  [L.,  u.  stork.]  {Ornith.)  A  ge- 
nus of  storks.  Brande. 

CIC-g-m'fTJE,  n. 
ciconia,  a  stork.] 
nith.)   A 
sub-fam- 
ily       of 

birds  of  the  order  Grallts 
and  family  Ardeidce  ; 
storks.  Gray. 

t  CIC'y-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ci- 
curo,  cicuratus.]      To  tame 
wildness.     "  Cicurated  and  subdued."  Browne. 

ClC-U-RA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  reclaiming  from 
wildness./ [k.]  Ray. 

CI-CU'T4,n.  [li.,  the  hemlock.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  deciduous  herbaceous  plants,  with  white 
flowers  ;  cowbane.  Loudon. 

CIB  (sId),  n.  [Ar.  seid,  lord,  chief.]  The  name 
of  a  Spanish  heroic  poem  which  celebrates  the 
exploits  of  the  national  hero,  Roderigo  Diez, 
Count  of  Bivar.  P.  Cyc. 

^®"  The  Cid  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  I3th  century  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  author's 
name  is  not  known.  Brande. 
CI'D^R,  re.  [Gr.  triKspa,  strong  drink ;  L.  sicera, 
strong  drink;  It.  sidro.;  Sp.  sidra;  Fr.  cidre; 
A.  S.  Sg  Dut.  cider.]  A  fermented  liquor  made 
from  the  juice  of  apples  ;  —  formerly  used  for  all 
kinds  of  strong  liquors  except  wine. 

He  shall  not  drink  wine  nor  cider.     Wicklijfe,  Luke  i.  15. 

Lo !  for  thee  my  mill 
Now  grinds  choice  apples,  and  the  British  vats 
O'erflow  with  generous  cider.  J.  Philips. 


w 

Ciconia  Abdimi. 
to  reclaim  from 


CI'DfiR-BRAN'DY, 
cider. 


A  liquor  distilled  from 
Hale. 


CI'DER-IST,  n.     A  maker  of  cider.        Mortimer. 

CI'DpR-KIN,  re.  [Dim.  of  cider.]  An  inferior 
kind  of  cider,  made  by  mixing  water  with  the 
pulp  of  apples  from  which  most  of  the  inice 
has  been  pressed  ;  •  water-cider.  Mortimer. 

CI'D^R— MILL,  ■«.     A  mill  for  making  cider. 

CI'D^R— PRESS,  re.  A  machine  for  crushing  ap- 
ples in  the  process  of  making  cider.  Pope. 

CI-DErMJVT  {sS-ie-Ying'),  ad.    [Fr.]    Formerly; 
'  previously.  —  It  is  often  used  as  an  English  ad- 
jective.   "  Theci-devant  commander."  Qu.  Rev. 

CrER<^F.  (serj),  re.  [Fr.]  A  candle  or  wax  taper 
carried  in  processions,  Johnson. 

CJ-GAR',  re.  [Sp.  cigarro  ;  Fr.  cigare.]  A  small 
roll  of  tobacco  for  smoking.  Clarke. 

CIL'U-RY,  re.  {Arch.)  Drapery  or  foliage  on  the 
heads  of  columBs  in  Gothic  and  Moorish  build- 
ings. Francis. 

CIL'I-A,  re.  pi.     [L.  pi.  from  cilium,  an  eyelash'.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The   hairs  which  grow  from  the 

margin  of  the  eyelids  ;  eyelashes.      Dunglison. 


2.  {Bot.)  Long  hairs  on  the  margin  . .,, 
of  parts  of  plants,  forming  a  fringe  *i» 
like  an  eyelash.  Lindley. 

3.  {Zot'd.)    Moving   bodies,    resem- 
bling small  hairs,  observed  with  the  microscope 
in  many  animals.  Owen. 

CiL'IA-RY  (silVii-r?),  a,  [L.  cilium,  an  eyelash; 
It.  ciliare  ;  Fr.  ciliaire.]  (Anat.)  Relating  to 
the  eyelashes  :  —  also  to  different  parts  which 
enter  into  the  structure  of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

CIL'J-ATE,  a.  [L.  cilium,  an  eyelash.]  {Bot.) 
Fringed  with  hairs,  like  an  eyelash.        P.  Cyc. 

ClL'!-AT-?D,  a.  {Bot.)  Having,  or  fringed  with, 
fine  hairs ;  oiliate.  Brande. 

C!-Li"CIAN  (se-lish'jn),  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to 
Cilioia. 

CI-Lr"CIOUS  (s?-liBh'vs,  66),  a.  [Gr.  kiXIkiov  ;  L. 
cilicium,  a  cloth  made  of  Cilician  goat's  hair,] 
Made  of  hair.  Browne. 

CiL'I-p-GRADE,  re.  [L.  cilium,  the  eyelid,  an 
eyelash,  and  gradior,  to  step.]  (Zoat.)  One  of 
an  order  of  acalephans  that  swim  by  means  of 
longitudinal  bands  of  cilia.  Brande. 

CJL-LO'SJS,  re.  [L.  cilium,  the  eyelid.]  {Med^  A 
spasmodic  trembling  of  the  eyelid.    Dunglison. 

Cl'MA,  re.  [Gr.  jtP^a.]  {Arch.)  A  moulding 
waved  on  its  contour,  one  part  being  concave 
and  the  other  convex  ;  an  ogee  ;  cymatium.  — 
See  Cyma.  Francis. 

CI-MAR',  re.    See  Simar.  Johnson. 

CIM'BAL,  re.  [It.  ciambella.]  A  kind  of  cake; 
a  roll ;  a  doughnut.  Clarke. 

ClM'BEX,n.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  hymenopterous 
insects ;  the  saw-fly.  Harris. 

CIM'BRIC,  a.  {Geog.)  [L.  Cimbricus  ;  Fr.  Cim- 
brique.]     Relating  to  the  Cimbri.  Hallam. 

CIM'BRjC,  re.  The  languan;e  of  the  Cimbri,  a  tribe 
which  formerly  inhabited  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany.  Wotton. 

t  CI-ME'LI-ARCH  (se-me'le-irk),  re.  [Gr.  /<-fi/<y.i- 
dp;)^7?s,  a  treasurer.]     A  church-warden.  Bailey. 

CIM'5-T?R,  re.  [Turk,  chimeteir ;  It.  scimitarra ; 
Sp.  cimitarra  ;  Fr.  cimeterre.]  A  short  Turk- 
ish sword;  —  WTitten  also  scymetar,  scymitar, 
scimitar,  and  simitar,  Martin. 

ClM'e-T$R-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
cimeter. 

Cl'MEX,  re.;  pi.  ciMicEs.  [L.,  a  bug.]  {Ent.) 
A  Linnasan  genus  of  hemipterous  insects,  in- 
cluding the  bed-bug.  Brande. 

CIM'I-A,  re.  {Arch.)  A  fillet,  string,  list,  or  cinc- 
ture around  any  part  of  a  building.        Francis. 

CIM-I-CIF'y-GA,  re.  [L.  dmex,  cimicis,  a  bug, 
and  fugo,  to  drive  away.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
deciduous  herbaceous  plants ;  bug-wort.  Loudon. 

Ci'MJSS,  re.  [L.  ci.mex,  cimicis.]  The  bug  that 
infests  beds,  —  See  CiMEX.  Bullokar, 

CIM-ME'RI-AN,  a.    [L.  Cimmerii,  from  Gr.  Kifi/ii- 
pioi,  the  Cimmerians,  who,  according  to  an  an- 
cient   legend,    dwelt    in    perpetual    darkness. 
Odyssey,  11, 14 ;  It.  Cimmerio.]  Extremely  dark. 
Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell.  Milton. 

Melt,  and  dispel,  ye  spectre  doubts,  that  roll 
Cimmerian  darkness  o'er  the  parting  soul.        CampbeU. 

CIM'O-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  Kiixwlia,  a  kind  of  clay  from 
the  island  Cimolus,  and  Ai9os,  a  stone.]  {Min.) 
A  kind  of  grayish-white  clay,  occurring  in  amor- 
phous masses,  and  composed  of  silica,  alumi- 
na, and  water,  formerly  used  as  an  astringent ; 
—  called  also  Cimolia  terra.  Cleaveland. 

CIN-CHO'NA,  re.  [So  named  from  the  Countess 
of  Chinchon,  Vice-queen  of  Peru,  who  was  cured 
of  fever  by  it,  about  1638.   Dunglison.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  found  in  Peru, 
which  produce  a  bitter  bark,  much  used  as  a 
tonic  and  febrifugal  medicine.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Med.)  The  bark  of  the  cinchona  ;  —  called 
also  Peruvian  Bark,  Jesuit' s-Bark,  and  Quin- 
quina.  Dunglison. 

CIN-CHO-NA'CEOUS  (sin-ko-na'shus,  66),  a.  Re- 
lating to  cinchona ;  cinchonic.  P.  Cyc. 

CIN-£HO'N{-A,  re.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali, 
found  in  cinchona ;  cinchonine.  P.  Cyc. 
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CIRCLE 


CincluB  interprcs. 

the    head,   or  the 


CrN-€I-l6N'jC,  a.  {Chem.)  Relating  to,  or  hav- 
ing the  properties  of,  cinchona.  Hamilton. 

CIN'jCHO-NIne,  n.  {Chem.)  A  vegetahle  alkali ; 
the  active  principle  of  cinchona.        " 

Cm-CLi 'JV^,  n.  pi.     {Or- 
nith.)    A    sub-family    of 
birds  of  the  order  Gral- 
1<B  and  family 
Charadriad(B ; 
turnstones. 

Gray. 

CiNCT'yRE  (singkt'yur),  n. 
[L.  cinctura ;  cingo^  cine- 
tus,  to  bind  round";  It.  cin- 
tura ;  Sp,  ci?iiura,  cinto^ 
cincho  ;  Fr.  ceinture.] 

1.  A  band    worn    round 

body. 

Columbus  found  the  American  bo  girt 

Witli  feathered  cincture,  naked  eUe  and  wild.       Milton. 

2.  An  enclosure. 

The  court  and  priaon  being  within  the  cinciure  of  one 
wall.  Bacon. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  ring  or  fillet  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft  gf  a  column.  Chambers. 

CINCT'URED  (siiigkt'yurd),  a.  Girded  with  a 
cincture ;  belted.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Their  Siather-cinciured  chiefs  and  duslcy  loves.         Gray. 

CIN'D^R,  n,  [Gr.  Kdviiy  dust ;  L.  cinis,  cineris, 
ashes ;  It.  cendere ;  Fr,  cendre ;  A.  S.  sinder, 
dross.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  matter  remaining  entire 
after  ignition,  or  partial  combustion. 

"Whose  rolling  flames  and  scattered  cinders  fly.        Waller. 

2.  A  hot  coal  that  has  ceased  to  flame.  Swift. 

CIN'DJPR-FRAME,  n.  A  wire-work  frame  placed 
in  front  of  the  tubes  of  the  boiler  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  large  pieces 
of  ignited  coke.  Weale. 

ClN'D^R-SlFT'fjR,  n.  A  vessel  or  machine  for 
sifting  cinders. 

CIN'D^R-WENCH 

CIN'DER-WOM 


'AN,  )   aE 


W.  Ency. 

A  woman  who  rakes 
shes  for  cinders.       Gay. 


CIN'D^R-Y,  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  cin- 
ders ;  cindrous.  Howitt. 

CIN'DROliS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  cinders. Smar^. 

Cm-5-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  czms,  ashes,  and /aczo, 
to  make.]  The,  act  or  the  process  of  reducing 
a  substance  to  ashes  ;  cineration.  Crabb. 

CIJV-E~rJ'RI-j3,  n.  [L.  ciniSi  cineris,  ashes.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  exotic  plants;  —  so  named 
in  allusion  to  the  soft  white  down  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves.  Loudon. 

CIN']p-RA-RY,  a.     [L.  cinerarius ;  Fr.  cineraire.'] 
Relating  to,  or  like,  ashes  ;  cindery.  Hobhouse. 
Cinerary  urns,  urns  used  by  the  ancients  to  contain 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  burned  upon  tlie  funeral  pile. 

Fairholt. 

CIN-^;-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  ciniSf  cineris,  ashes.]  The 

reduction  of  any  thing  to  ashes.  Johnson. 

C{-NE'R?-01JS,  a.  [L,  cinereus.']  Like  ashes ; 
ashy ;  ash-colored  ;  gray.  Pennant. 

CIN-]p-RX"TIOUS  (-rish'us),  a.  [L.  cineHcius.'] 
Like  ashes.     "  Cineritious  earth."  Delany. 

t  Cl-NER'U-LENT,  a.     Full  of  ashes.  Bailey. 

CiN'GA-LE^E,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Ceylon,  or 
to  its  inhabitants.  Loudon. 

CIN'GA-LE^E,  ?i.  am^f.  §pi!.  {Geog.)  A  native,  or 
the  natives,  of  Ceylon.  Ency. 

CIN'GLE,  n,  [L.  cingula.'\  A  girth  for  a  horse ; 
surcingle.  —  See  Surcingle,     [r.]         Bailey. 

CIN'NA-BAR,  n.     [Gr.  KiwafSapt ;  L.  cinnahari.'] 

1.  {Chem.)  An  ore  of  mercury;  the  native 
red  sulphuret  of  mercury.  Graham. 

2.  An  artificial  sulphuret  of  mercury  used  as 
a  red  pigment ;  vermilion.  Graham. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  resinous  iuice  of  the  Calamus 
rotang,  an  Indian  tree.  It  is  of  a  br^ht  red 
color' when  powdered;  —  called  also  dragon's 
blood.  Lkinglison. 

CIN'NA-BA-RINE,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
cinnabar  ;  as,  "  Cinnabarine  sand."        Clarke. 


CJN-NAM'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  oil  of  cinnamon.  Graham. 

CIN-NA-MOM'rC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
from  the  oil  of  cinnamon  ;  cinnamic,      P.  Cyc. 

CiN'NA-M6N,  n.     [Heb.    'jITaSD  '    t^^P'  cane,  — 

since  the  rolls  resemble  canes ;  Gr.  Kiwdfitofiov, 
or  Kifvafiov ;  L.  cinnamomum^  or  cinnamum  ;  Fr. 
cinnamome,']  The  spicy  bark  of  the  haunts 
cinnamo?nuin,  a  tree  of  Ceylon.  Chambers. 

CrN'NA-M6N-ST0NE,  n.  A  mineral,  found  in 
Ceylon,  and  chiefly  composed  of  silica,  lime, 
and  alumina ;  —  so  called  from  its  color.  Dana. 

cIN'NA-M"YL,  n.  [Gr.  KiwdfUDf^ovj  cinnamon,  and 
fiAi7,  matter.]  {Chem.)  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  oil  of  cinnamon  and  cinnamic  acid.  Graham. 

CIJ^Q,UE  (singk),  n.  [L.  quinque\  It.  cinque; 
Fr.  cinq."]     The  number  five  in  dice. 

CINaUE-CENTO  (chingk'we-chSn'to),  \li.,  Jive 
hundred."]  An  abbreviation  for  fifteen  hundred, 
used  to  designate  the  style  of  art  which  arose 
in  Italy  shortly  after  the  year  1500.       FairhoU. 

CINaUE'-FOIL  (singk'f  oil),  n.  [L.  quinque,  five, 
and  foliunij  a  leaf;  It.  cinqu^foglie ;  Fr.  cinq, 
five,  and  feuille,  a  leaf.] 

1.  {Bot.)  Those  species  of  the  genus  Potentil- 
la,  which  have  fingered  leaves  :  —  a  five-leaved 
clover.  Johnson,    P,  Cyc. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  ornamental  foliation  consist- 
ing of  five  small  ares  arranged  circularly  and 
separated  by  projecting  points;  —  used  in  the 
arches  of  windows,  panellings,  &c.  Weale. 

CINaUE'-PACE  (singk'pas),  n.  [Fr.  cinq,  five, 
and  pas,  a  step.]  A  grave  dance,  in  which  the 
steps  were  regulated  by  the  number  five.  Shak. 

CINaUE'— PORTS,  n.pl.  [Ft.  cinq,  five,  and  jaoris, 
ports.]  Originally  the  Jive  ports,  Dover,  Sand- 
wich, Hastings,  Romney,  and  I^the  ;  to  these 
have  been  added  Winchelsea,  Rye,  and  Sea- 
ford.     [England.]  Bratide. 

CINaUE'-SPOT'T^D  (singk-),  a.  [Fr.  cinq,  five, 
and  Eng.  spotted.]     Having  five  spots.      Shak. 

Ci'ON,  n.  [Fr.  scion:]  1.  A  sprout  or  shoot  from 
a  plant ;  —  written  also  scion. 

The  stately  Caledonian  oak,  begirt  with  cions  of  his  own 
royal  stem.        ■  Howell. 

2.  A  shoot  engrafted,  or  cut  for  grafting. 

The  don  overruleth  the  stock.  Bacon. 

CI'PH^IR  (si'fer),  n,  [Arab,  sifr,  empty,  P.  Cyc, ; 
—  It.  ^  Sp.  aifra  y  Fr.  chiffre.] 

1.  The  aritnmetical  character,  0,  —  a  figure 
signifying  nothing  by  itself,  but  which,  being 
placed  at  the  right  hand  of  other  figures,  in- 
creases them  tenfold. 

2.  A  character  or  symbol  in  writing. 

In  succeeding  times,  this  wiadom  began  to  be  written  in 
cipher;  and  letters  bearing  the  form  of  creatures.       Raleigh. 

3.  An  intertexture  of  let- 
ters   marked    or 
upon  any  thing, 
adopted  by  artists  £ 
as  a  distinctive  seal  to  their  work. 

And  some 
To  stamp  the  master's  cipher  ready  stand.  Thomson. 

4i.  A  secret  character  invented  for  a  special 
purpose. 

Writing  bv  ciphers,  secret  marks  for  the'  hiding  of  the 
writer's  inind  from  others  save  him  to  whom  he  writes  it. 

Hakeicill. 

CI'PH^R,  V.  n.  [Sp.  cifrar ;  Fr.  chiffrer,]  \i.  ci- 
piiEitED  ;  pp.  CIPHERING,  CIPHERED.]  To  Com- 
pute by  figures  ;  to  practise  arithmetic, 

Tou  have  been  bred  to  business ;  you  can  cipher.  Arbuthnot. 

Ci'PH^R,  V.  a.     1.  To  write  in  occult  characters. 

His  notes  he  ciphered  with  Greek  characters.       JTayward. 

2.  To  designate ;  to  represent  by  a  sign. 

Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive 

To  cipher  me,  how  ibndly  I  did  dot«.  Shak. 

CI'PHeR-ING,  n.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  reckon- 
ing by  numbers  ;  arithmetic.  Ash. 

CiP'O-LiN,  n.  [It.  cipolla,  an  onion.]  {Min.) 
A  white  marble  from  Italy,  with  shadings  or 
zones  of  green  talc.  Dana. 

CIP'PUS,n.  [L.]  A  small  monumental  column 
with  an  inscription  or  an  epitaph.  Crabb. 


Exture  of  let-  ^^  -*-^  f^l 
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CifRC,  n.  [Gr.  KlpKo^ ;  L.  circus  ;  Fr.  cirque.]  A 
circle  for  sports  ;  a  circus,     [r.]  Warton. 

CIR-CiE'AN  (ajr-ee'^n),  a.     Same  as  CiRCEAN. 

cm' CAR,  u.  A  district.  [Hindostan.]  TTamilto7i. 

C{R-CAS'SI-AN  (sir-k5sh'?-9n),  w.  {Geog.)  Be- 
longing to  Circassia.  Murray. 

CIR-CAS'SI-AN  (sir-kash'?-^n),  n.  {Geog.)  A  na- 
tive of  Circassia.  Murray. 

CIR't'^l,  n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by 
Goldschmidt  in  1857.  Levering. 

CIR-CE'AN,  a.  [L.  Circe,  from  Gr.  K(>i/,  an  en- 
chantress,] Relating  to  Circe,  who  is  fabled  to 
have  wrought  her  enchantments  b}'  the  use  of 
venomous  herbs  ;  magical ;  venomous.      Pope. 

CJR-CfiN'SIAL  (eir-sen'sh?!),  }  a.      [L.  circen,   a 

CiR-CEN'SIAN  (sir-sen'ahjn),  '  circular     course.] 

Relating  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome.  Kennet. 

CIR-Cl'Jf^,   n.  pi.      {Or- 

4iith.)  A  sub-family  of 
)irds  of  the  order  Accipi- 
tres  and  family  Falconi- 
dis;  harriers.  Gray.  ' 

CifR'CI-NAL,  a.     [Gr.  KtpKt- 
vog,  a  circle ;  L.  circinus,  a 
pair  of  compasses.]  {Bot.) 
Formed  as  if  by  going  round  ;  rolled  in  spiral- 
ly downwards.  Smart. 

CIR'CI-NATE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  KlpKivog,  a  circle  ;  Ij.cir- 
cino,  drcinatus.]  To  make  round,  as  a  circle  ; 
to  round,     [r.]  Bailey. 

CIR'CI-NATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves,  in 
vernation,  spirally  rolled  up  on  their  axes 
from  the  apex  to  the  base:  —  noting 
also  parts  of  the  flower  similarly  rolled 
up  in  estivation.  Gray.  '< 

CIR-CI-N"A'TION,  n.  [L.  circinatio.]  An  orbic- 
ular motion,     [r.]  Bailey. 

CIR'CI-JsrtlS,  n.  [L.,  a  pair  of  compasses  ;  Gr. 
KipKti'og,  a  circle.]  (Astron.)  A  constellation  ; 
the  Compasses,  near  the  south  pole.      P.  Cyc. 

CIR'CLE  (sir'kl),  n.  [Gr.  xipKog ;  L.  circulus ;  It. 
circolo  ;  Sp.  circulo  ;  Fr.  cercle.~A.  S.  circol)  or 
circul;   Ger.  kirkel ;  Sw.  ^  Dan.  drke.] 

1.  A  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  curved  line 
which  is  every  where  equally  distant  from  a  cer- 
tain point  within  it  called  the  centre.      Davies. 

2.  The  line  that  bounds  a  circle ;  a.  circum- 
ference ;  a  ring. 

Any  thing  that  moves  round  about  in  a  circle,  in  less  time 
than  our  ideas  are  wont  to  succeed  one  another,  is  not  per- 
ceived to  move.  Locke. 

3.  A  round  body  ;  a  globe ;  an  orb. 

It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth.  Jsa.  xl.  22. 

4.  A  series  ending  as  it  begins. 

Thus  in  a  circle  runs  the  jieasant's  pain, 

And  the  year  rolls  within  itself  agam.  Dryden. 

5.  An  inconclusive  form  of  argument,  or  a 
sophism  in  which  two  or  more  unproved  propo- 
sitions are  used  to  prove  each  other.  "That 
fallacy,  called  a  circle."  )Vatts. 

6.  Indirect  form  of  words  ;  circumlocution. 

Has  he  given  the  lie 
In  circle  or  oblique  i"  FleicJier. 

7.  Compass;  enclosure. 

Obscured  in  the  circle  of  the  forest.  Sliak. 

8.  A  class  of  people  ;  a  company  :  a  society. 
"The  whole  ci^'cle  of  beauties."  Addison.  "Ly- 
sander  visits  in  every  circU."  Tatler. 

9.  A  geographical  division  ;  a  province;  as, 
"  The  circles  of  the  old  German  empire." 

Astronowical  circles,  (Astron.)  instruments  used  to 
measure  angles;  as,  "Equatorial  and  mural  circles." 
—  Circle  of  illumination,  the  imaginary  circle  which 
separates  the  illuminated  from  the  dark  hemisphere 
of  the  earth. —  Circles  of  latitude,  (.^s(?*on.)  great  circles 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  intersect- 
ing each  other  at  its  poles;  —  so  called  because  they 
measure  the  latitude  of  the  stars.  Button.  —  Circles  of 
longitude,  (Astron.)  small  circles  parallel  to  the  eclip- 
tic, and  growing  less  and  less  as  they  approach  its 
poles.  Hutton.  —  Circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  and  cir~ 
cle  of  perpetual  occultation,  (Astron.)  small  circles,  par- 
allel to  the  equator,  whose  respective  angular  distances 
from  the  elevated  and  the  depressed  pole  are  eacli  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  the  observer  ;  —  so  called 
because  the  circumpolar  stars  included  within  the  for- 
mer never  set,  and  those  included  within  the  latter 
never  rise. —  Circle  of  the  sphere,  (Astroii.  &  Oeog.)  a 
I      circle  whose  plane  passes  through  a  sphere,  and  which 
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is  bounded  by  its  surface ;  —  called  a  great  circle 
wlien  it  passes  through  tlie  centre  of  the  sphere ;  oth- 
erwise called  a  small  circle.  —  Polar  circles,  (Oeog;) 
small  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  whose  angular 
distance  from  the  poles  is  equal  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  ;  that  next  the  north  pole  being  called  the 
arctic  circle^  and  that  next  the  south  pole  the  antarctic 
circle. — Oalvanic  circle,  (^Qalvanism.)  an  appai'atus  by 
which  electricity  is  generated,  and  tlirough  which  it 
flows  in  a  continuous  and  complete  circuit,  —  Horai-y 
circles,  (Dialing.)  the  straight  lines  on  dials,  which 
indicate  the  hours  ;  —  called  circles  because  they  are 
projections  of  meridians. 

CIR'CLE,  V.  a.  [i.  CIRCLED  ;  pp.  circling,  cir- 
cled/] 

1.  To  move  around,  in  a  circle. 

And  other  planets  circle  other  suns.  Pope. 

2.  To  encompass;  to  enclose;  to  surround. 

Unseen  he  glided  through  the  joyous  crowd, 

"With  darkness  circled,  and  an  ambient  cloud.         Pope. 

To  circle  in,  to  confine,  to  keep  together.        Digby. 

CIR'CLE  (sir'kl),  v.u.  To  move  circularly.  "The 
circling  years."  Pope. 

CIR'CLED  (si-r'kld),  a.  Round';  encircled.  "  du- 
eled orb."    Shah.     "  Circled  nest."  Bp.  Hall. 

C'IR'CL;^'^)  ?*•  -A.  circular  or  strolling  poet;  a 
mean  poet;  a  poetaster. 

Nor  so  begin,  as  did  that  circler  late;/ 

I  sing  a  noble  war,  and  Priam's  fate.  £.  Jonson. 

CIR'CLJET  (s'ir'klet),  n.     1.  A  little  circle. 
Then  take  repast  till  Hesperus  displayed 
His  golden  circlet  in  the  western  shade.  Pope. 

2.  A  round  piece  of  wood  put  under  a  dish  at 
table.  Halliwell. 

CIR'CLING,  u.     Encompassing  ;  encircling. 

Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire.  Milton. 

CIR'CLING,  n.  The  act  of  moving  in  a  circle  ; 
motion  in  a  circle.  "Like  the  circlings  of  the 
water  when  a  stone  is  flung  into  it."  Cudworth. 

t  CIR'CLY,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle.  Hxiloet. 

CIR'CUIT  (sir'kjt),  n.  [L.  circuifus ;  drcumeo, 
or  circueo,  to  go  around ;  It.  ^  Sp.  circuito  ;  Fr. 
circitit.'] 

1.  The  act  of  moving  round  any  thing. 

There  are  four  moons  rolling  round  the  planet  Jupiter, 
and  carried  along  with  him  in  his  periodical  circuit  round 
the  sun.  Watts. 

2.  The  space  enclosed  in  a  circle. 

A  woody  mountain,  whose  high  top  was  plain, 

A  circuit  wide  enclosed.  Milton. 

3.  The  distance  round  ;  the  boundary  line. 

The  Lake  of  Bolsena  is  reckoned  one  and  twenty  miles 
in  circuit.  Addison. 

4.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  encircled  ;  a 
diadem;  a  ring.  "The  golden  circuit  on  my 
head."  Shak. 

5.  A  course  or  tour,  as  of  a  judge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  courts. 

The  circuits  in  former  times  went  but  round  about  the 
pale;  as  the  circuit  of  the  cynosura  about  the  pole.     Davies. 

6.  The  district  of  country  in  which  a.  judge 
or  judges  hold  periodical  courts. 

Nobles,  and  bishops,  and  j  udges,  that  have  great  dioceses, 
and  jurisdiction,  and  circuits,  must  read  much  in  God's 
book.  Bp.  of  Chichester. 

Circuit  of  action,  (Law.)  a  longer  course  of  proceed- 
ing to  recover  the  thing  sued  for  than  needful.  Cowell. 


Syn. 


-See  District. 


CiR'CV]T,v.n.  To  move  circularly ;  to  go  round. 

The  cordial  cup  perpetual  motion  keep, 

Quick  circuiting.  Philips. 

CIR'CUIT,  V.  a.     To  move  round  in. 

Geryon,  having  circuited  the  air  like  a  falcon,  deposits  his 
burden,  and  vanishes.  Wartoa. 

CIR-CUIT-EER'  (sir-kit-€r'),  n.     One  who  travels 
in  a  circuit  or  a  circle. 

Like  your  itWoYi-circndteer,  the  sun.  Pope. 

CIR'CU|T-:pR,  rt.    A  circuiteer.  Whitlock. 

t  CTR-Cy-i"TION  (si'r-ku-ish'un),  n.      [L.  circu- 
itio.']     The  act  oi  going  round.  Hooker. 

CIR-CU'l-TOUS  [sir-kQ'e-tiis,    W.    P.  F.   Ja.    K. 

Sm. ;  s'ir'kit-iis,  Wb.],  a.  [L.  ci?'cuitus.]  Go- 
ing or  passing  round  :■ — round  about;  not  di- 
rect.    "  Circuitov^  means."  Burke, 

CJR-CU'I-TOUS-LY   (sjr-kii'e-tias-le),    ad.      In   a 
circuitous  manner ;  indirectly. 

CJR-CU'I-TY,  n.     A  circuitous  motion  ;  a  motion 
in,  or  round,  a  circle  ;  indirect  motion. 

Blackstone. 


CIR'Cy-LA-BLE,a.  That  may  be  circulated.  Todd. 

C'IR'CU-LAR,  a.  \lt.  circolare ;  Sp.  circular;  Fr, 
circiilaire-l 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle ;  round ;  as, 
"  A  circular  figure." 

2.  Returning  to  the  point  of  beginning  like  a 
circle. 

"Whence  the  innumerable  race  of  things 

By  circular,  successiye  order  springs.        Roscommon. 

3.  Strolling;  mean;  vulgar.  "A  circular 
poet."  Dennis. 

4.  t  Perfect ;  complete.  Massinger, 
Circular  letter,  a  letter  directed  to  several  persons 

on  some  common  affair. —  Circular  lines,  lines  of 
sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  on  the  plane  scale  and 
sector.  —  Circular  numbers,  (Arith,)  numbers,  as  those 
ending  in  0, 1,5,  6,  all  whose  powers  end  in  the  same 
figure  as  the  numbers  themselves.  JSTichol. —  Circular 
sailing,  sailing  performed  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle. 
—  Circular  saw,  a  saw  having  teeth  cut  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  and  made  to  revolve  on  an  axis. 

C'lR'CU-LAR,  n.  A  circular  or  advertising  letter ; 
a  letter,  generally  printed,  of  which  a  copy  is 
sent  to  several  persons.  Buchanan. 

CIR-CIT-LAR'I-Ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  in  a 
circular  form,     [r.]  Browne. 

CIR'CU-LAR-LY,  ad.     In  the  form  of  a  circle. 

tCIR'Cy-LA-RY,  ».     Circular;  round.     Hooker. 

cTr'CU-LATE,  v.  n.  [L.  circulo,  circulatus ;  It. 
circolare ;  Sp.  circular ;  Fr.  circuler ;  Dan.  cir- 
culere  ;    Sw.  cirkulera.']     [i.  circulated  ;  pp. 

CIRCULATING,  CIRCULATED.] 

1.  To  move  in  a  circle  ;  to  flow  in  a  circuitous 
channel ;  as,  "  The  blood  circulates  through  the 
veins." 

2.  To  be  dispersed,  or  have  currency ;  to  be 
diffused  ;  to  spread. 

A  great  number  of  inventions  grow  current,  and  circulate 
through  the  whole  kingdom.  Addison. 

CIR'CU-LATE,  v.  a.     1.   To  travel  round.     "  His 

head  hath  been  intoxicated  with  circulating  the 

earth."  Bp.  (Jroft. 

2.    To   diffuse   about ;     to    disseminate ;    to 

spread;  as,  "To  circulate  money." 

Syn.  —  See  Spread. 

Ci'R'Cy-LAT-ING,  p.  a.  1.  Moving  or  carried 
about;  as,  "  Circulating  currents." 

2.  Passing  currently;  as,  "The  circulating 
medium.'* 

Circulating  decimal,  (.dritji.)  a  decimal  in  which 
one  or  more  figures  are  continually  repeated  in  the 
same  order.  Davies. 

CIR'Cy-LAT-ING-ME'DI-UM,  n.  (Com.)  That 
which  represents  the  value  of  articles  bought 
and  sold,  as  coin,  and  bank-notes  or  other  paper 
payable  on  demand ;  the  medium  of  exchanges. 

CIR-Cy-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  drculatio  ;  It.  circola- 
zione  ;  Sp.  circulacion  ;  Fr.  ci7'citlatio7i.'] 

1.  Motion  in  a  circle,  or  in  a  course  which 
tends  to  the  point  from  which  it  began.  "  This 
continual  circulation  of  human  things."   Swift. 

2.  The  act  of  circulating ;  diffusion  ;  dissemi- 
nation ;  as,  "The  circulation  of  books." 

3.  Currency  of  money,  or  of  a  substitute  for 
money. 

It  comea  with  something  Bolid  in  aid  of  the  credit  of  the 
paper  circulation.  Burke, 

CIR'Cy-LA-TiVE,  a.  Circulating;  causing  cir- 
culation. "  ' 


tCIR-Cy-LA-TO'RI-OUS,  a.  Travelling  in  a  cir- 
cuit.    "  Circulatorious  jugglers."  Barrow. 

CIR'Cy-LA-TO-RY,  n.  (Chem.)  A  chemical  ves- 
sel for  collecting  and  condensing  vapors,  that 
they  may  be  returned  to  the  liquid  from  which 
they  were  evaporated.  Johnson. 

CIR'Cy-LA-TO-RY,  a.  [Fr.  circulatoire.']  Circu- 
lar ;  moving  round.  "  Circulatory  peregrina- 
tions." Warton. 

fCIR'Cy-LlNE,  a.  Circular ;  circulatory.  "With 
motion  eirculine.''  More. 

C'lR  ' C U'L  trs,  n.     [L.,  a  circle.'] 

1.  '(Anat.)   Any  part  of  the  body  which  is 
round  or  annular.  Dunglison, 

2.  A  surgical  instrument.  Crabb. 

3.  An  instrument  for  cutting  off  the  neck  of 
glass.  Crabb. 

CIR  'CUM—.  A  Latin  preposition,  used  as  a  prefix 


in  many  English  words,  and  signifying  around, 
about. 

CIR-CUM-A^'I-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  circum,  about, 
and  agito,  agitatus,  to  agitate.]  To  agitate 
about ;  to  circulate.  Taylor. 

Ci'R-CyM-AM'BI-^N-CY,  7t.  The  act  of  encom- 
passing or  surrounding.  Browne. 

Ci'R-CUM-AM'BI-ENT,  a.  [L.  circumambiens ; 
circum,  about,  and  ambio,  to  encompass.]  En- 
compassing ;  surrounding.  Howell. 

CIR-CUM-AM'By-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  circum,  about, 
and  ambulo.  ambulatuSj  to  walk.]  To  walk 
round  about.  Seward's  Letters. 

CIR-CUM-AM-BU-LA'TION,  -n.  The  act  of  walk- 
ing around,     [r.]  Ogilvie. 

CIR-CUM-BEN'DI-BUS,  n.  Circumlocution  :  — a 
circuitous  way  or  course.     [Low.]      Arbuthnot. 

C'lR-CUM-CEL'LI-ON,  n.  [L.  circumcellio,  cir- 
cumcellionis,  a  vagrant  monk  who  wandered 
from  cell  to  cell ;  circum,  around,  and  cella,  a 
cell.]  One  of  a  set  of  fanatics  who  embraced 
the  schismatical  doctrines  of  Donatus,  in  the  , 
fourth  century  ;  — so  called  because  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  rambling  about,  to  accomplish 
what  they  called  their  mission,  in  enfranchis- 
ing slaves,  discharging  debtors,  &c.  Buck. 

C'lR'CUM-CI^E,  V.  a.  [L.  circumcido,  circumcisus ; 
circum,  around,  and  ccedo,  to  cut;  It.  circonci- 
dere  ;  Sp.  circuncidar ;  Fr.  circoncire.']  \i.  cir- 
cumcised ;  pp.  circumcising,  circumcised.] 
To  cut  off  the  prepuce  or  foreskin  of,  according 
to  the  Jewish  law.  "  They  came  to  circumcise 
the  child."  Luke  i.  59. 

J3®=  This  word  is  applied  also  to  a  like  operation 
performed  upon  females,  who,  as  well  as  males,  are 
subjected  to  it  by  the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Per- 
sians.  Palmer. 

CIR'cyM-CI§-5R,K-  One  who  circumcises.MifiKon. 

CIR-CyM-CI"§ION  (sir-kum-sjzh'un,  39),  n.  [It. 
circoncisione ;  Sp.  circuncision  ;  Fr.  circonci- 
sion.']  The  act  of  circumcising ;  the  initiatory 
rite  of  the  Jewish  covenant. 

In  JesuB  Christ  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing, 
nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith,  which  worketh  by  love. 

Gal.  V.  6. 

CIR-cyM-CLU'§ION  (93),  n.  [L.  circumcludo, 
circumclusus,  to  shut  in ;  circum,  around,  and 
cludo,  or  claudo,  to  shut.]  The  act  of  enclos- 
ing all  round,     [r.]  Maunder. 

Ci'R-CyM-CyR-SA'TION,  n.     H^.  circum,  around, 
.    and  curso,  cursatuSj  to  run.]     The  act  of  run- 
ning about.  Bar}'ow. 

CIR-CyM-DUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  circumduco,  circum- 
ductus,  to  lead,  around;  circum,  around,  and 
ducOi  to  lead.]  {Law.)  To  contravene ;  to  nullify. 

Acts  of  judicature  may  be  cancelled  and  circumducted  by 
the  will  of  the  judge.  Ayliffe. 

CIR-cyM-DUC'TION,  n.     [L.  circumductio."] 

1.  A  leading  about,     [ii.] 

By  long  circumduction  perhaps  any  truth  may  be  derived 
from  any  other  truth.  .  Hooker. 

2.  (Law;.)  NuUiflcation  ;  cancellation.  ^yZi^e. 

fClR'CUM-FER,  V.  a.  [L.  circumfero.']  To  carry 
round.  Bacon. 

CjR-CfjM'F^R-ENCE,  n.  [L,  circumferentia  \  cz>- 
cwm,  around,  and  Vero,  to  bear;  It.  circonfe- 
re7iza  ;  Sp.  circunferenda  ;  Fr.  circonference.'\ 

1.  The  line  which  surrounds  a  figure  ;  the  lijie 
that  bounds  the  space  of  a  circle  ;  the  periphery. 

Extend  thus  far  thy  bounds; 
This  be  thy  just  circunifcrence,  O  woridi  Milton. 

2.  The  space  enclosed  in  a  circle ;  a  circle. 

By  an  oath 
That  shook  heaven's  whole  circuniference.  Milton. 

His  ponderous  shield,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon.  Milton, 

3.  The  external  surface  of  a  globe. 

The  bubble  seemed  red  at  its  apparent  circun\ference. 

Newton's  Optics, 

t  CJR-CUM'F^R-fiNCE,  v.  a.  To  include  in  a 
circle  ;  to  surround.  Brovme. 

CIR-CyM-F^-RfiN'TIAL,  a.     Circular.     Barrow. 

CIR-CUM-F^-RIEN'TOR,  ra.  {Surveying.)  An  in- 
strument used  for  measuring  horizontal  angles ; 
—  similar  to  the  surveyor's  compass,  except 
that  the  graduation  is  continued  from  0  round 
to  360°.  Davies. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  f,  short;   A,  5,  ],  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL 


CIR'CUM-FLfiCT,  v.  a.  [L.  circumflectoy  cireum, 
about,  zxidiflecto,  to  turn.]  To  mark  with  a  cir- 
cumflex, as  syllables.  Todd. 

CIR'CUM-FLEX,  n.  [L.  circwmflexuSy  a  bending 
round;  Fr.  circonjlexe^  An  accent  denoting 
a  long  or  a  contracted  syllable;  —  marked  in 
Greek  thus  [-*-]  ;  in  Latin  thus  ["].  It  is  used 
in  this  Dictionary  to  denote  the  broad  sound 
of  a,  as  in  pall ;  of  e,  as  in  thkre ;  of  iy  as  in  raa- 
rine  ;  of  o,  as  in  mdve  ;  and  of  u,  as  in  bMl. 

CIR'CUM-FLEX,  V,  u.  To  mark  or  pronounce 
with' a  circumflex.  Walker. 

CIR'CUM-FLfiX,  a.  [It.  cireonflesso  ;  Fr.  circon- 
Jlexe.']     Moving  or  turning  round.  Swift* 

CIR-CUM-FLEX'ION  (g-ir-kum-flek'shun),  n.  [L. 
circumjlexio.']  TThe  act  of  giving  any  thing  a 
circular  direction  or  flgure.  Blair. 

CIR-CUM-FLEX'US,  n.    [L.]    {Anat.)  1.  A  mus- 
cle ot*  the  palate.  Dunglison. 
2.  A  term  applied  to   arteries   which  wind 
round  bones  or  joints.  Brande. 

C(R-CUM'FLU-fiNCE, 
enclosure  of  waters. 


A  flowing  round ;    an 
Johnson. 

CJR-cOm'FLU-ENT,  a.  [L.  drcumfiuens  ;  circuTHy 

about,  ^xiAfluOjfluens,Xo  flow.]  Flowing  round. 

Whose  bounds  the  deep  circumfluent  waves  embrace.  Pope. 

CIR-C0M'FLU-OUS,  u.     Circumfluent.      Milton. 

CIR-CyM-FO-RA'NJg-AN,  a.  Circumforaneous. 
*'  Circumforanean  rogues."     [r.]  Burton. 

C'IR-CUM-F0-RA'N5-0US,  a.  [L.  circumforane- 
us  ;  circunij  about,  and  foruTn,  the  market- 
place.]    Going  from  door  to  door.         Addison. 

CIR-CUM-FU^E',  V.  a.  [L.  circumfundo,  ctrcum- 
fasus  ;  circum,  around,  andywwao,  to  pour.]  \i. 

CIItCUMFUSED  ;     pp.     CmCUMFUSING,      CIRCUM- 

FUSED.]     To  pour  round;  to  spread  about. 

Earth  with  her  nether  ocean  cifcurnfused.         Milton. 

CIR-CyM-FU'SILE,a.  That  may  be  poured  round. 
'*  Circumfusile  gold."  Pope. 

C'lR-CUM-FU'^ION  (sir-kum-fu'zlum,  93),  n.  [L. 
circumfusio.l     A  pouring  round!  Swift. 

tCIR-CUM-(??S-TA'_TION,  n.  [L.  circumgesto, 
circumgestatus  ;  circuniy  around,  and  gesto,  to 
bear.]     A  carrying  about.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CIR-CUM'^Y-RATE,  v.  a.  [L,  circum,  around, 
and  gyro,  qyratus,  to  turn  in  a  circle ;  gyrus,  a 
circle.]     I'd  roll  round,     [r.]  More. 

CifR-CUIVI-^Y-RA'TION,  -n.  The  act  of  turning 
or  rolling  round.  ■ 

The  dervia  and  other  cnthusiastics  express  their  zeal  by 
turning  xonnd,— a.  circumgyration  we  beheld  with  admira- 
tion. Sir  T.  Herbert. 

t  CIR-CtJM-gjyRE',  V.  n.  To  roll  about;  to  have 
a  circular  course.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

CIR-CUM-IN-CES'SIpN,  n.  (Theol.)  The  recip- 
rocal existence  in  each  other  of  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity.  Smart. 

tCIR-CUM-i"TION  (siT-kum-ish'un),  n.  [L,  cir- 
cumitio ;  circum,  around,  and  eo,  to  go.l^  The 
act  of  going  round.  Bailey* 

CIR-CUM-JA'C^NCE,  n.  The  state  of  being  cir- 
cumjacent. Moget. 

CIR-CUM-JA'C?NT,  a.  [L.  circumjacens ;  ch'- 
cum,  around,  and  Jaceo,JacenSj  to  lie.]  Lying 
round ;  surrounding. 

CIR-CU_M-LI-GA'_TION,  n.  [L.  circumligo,  cir- 
cumligatus ;  circum,  about,  and  ligo,  to  bind.] 
The  act  of  binding  round;  a  band,  [r.]  Bdiley. 

CIR-CVM-LO-CU'TION,  n.  [L.  circumlocutio  \ 
circum,  about,  and  loquor,  locutus,  to  speak  ;  It. 
circonlocuzione ;  Sp.  circunlocucion ;  Fr.  cir- 
conlocution.']  A  circuit  or  compass  of  words  ; 
periphrasis ;  the  use  of  periphrastic  or  indirect 
expressions. 

One  instance  of  the  faulty  exuberance  of  words  ie  the 
intemperate  use  of  circumlocution.  CamjihelL 

The  modern  names,  pedantry,  gallantry,  foppery,  coquet- 
ry, prudery,  and  many  others,  conld  not  be  tianslated  into 
any  ancient  languages  otherwise  than  by  circumlocutions. 

Campbell. 

Ci'R-CUM-LO-CU'TIpN-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or 
containing,  circumlocutions  ;  periphrastic  ;  cir- 
cumlocutory,    [r.]  Latham. 


ClfR-CUM-Lp-CU'TION-IST,  «.  •  One  who  uses 
circumlocution,     [r.]  '     Gent.  Mag. 

CIR-CUM-L6c'U-Tg-RY,  a.  Periphrastical.  "A 
diffused  circumlocutory  manner.""      Arbuthnot. 

C'lR-CUM-Mp-RiD'l-AN,  a.  [L.  circum,  around, 
and  m,eridian.l  Situated  near  or  around  the 
meridian.    [u.J  C.  Wilkes. 

CIR-CUM-MURED'  (-murd'),  P'  a.  [L.  circum, 
around,  and  murus,  a  wall,]     "Walled  round. 

He  hath  a  garden  circummured  with  bricks.  S/iak. 

CIR-CUM-NAV'I-GA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sailed 
round.  "  Kendering  the  whole  terraqueous 
globe  circum7iavigable."  Ray. 

Ci'R-CUM-NAV'l-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  circum,  around, 
and  navigo,  navigatus,  to  navigate.]  -[i.  cir- 
cumnavigated; pp.  CIRCUMNAVIGATING,  CIR- 
CUMNAVIGATED.] To  navigate,  or  pass  round 
by  water ;  to  sail  round.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

CIR-CUM-NAV-I-GA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of 
circumnavigating  or  sailing  round. 

The  circumnavigation  of  the  earth,  a  most  daring  enter- 
prise at  the  period  when  first  attempted  by  Magellan,  in  1519. 

Haydn. 

C■IR-CUM-NAV'^GA-T0R,  a.  One  who  circum- 
navigates. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  was  the  first  English  circumnangator 
of  the  earth ,  1577.  Haydn . 

CIR-CUM-PLEX'IpN,  n.  [L.  circxtmplector,  cir- 
cUTnplexus,  to  fold  around.]  The  act  of  folding 
around ;  circumpli cation.  Derham., 

CIR-CUM-PLI-CA'TIpN,  «.  [L.  circumplico,  cir- 
cumplicaius,  to  fold  around.]  A  wrapping 
around,     [r.]  Johnson. 

C'IR-CUM-PO'LAR,  a.  [L.  circum,  around,  and 
Eng.  pole,"]  iNotina;  a  position  round  or  near 
one  of  the  poles  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  heavens  ; 
as,  "The  circumpolar  stars." 

CIR-CUM-Pp-§l"TIpN  (sir-kum-pg-zlsh'un),  n. 
[L.  circumpositio ;  circum,  around,  and  pono, 
positus,  to  place.]  The  act  of  placing  in  a  cir- 
cular position,     [r,]  Evelyn. 

tCIR-CUM-RA'§IpN  (siT-kum-ra'zhun),  n.  [L. 
circumrasio  ;  circum,  around,  and'  rado,  rasus, 
to  scrape  or  shave.]     A  paring  round.     Bailey. 

CIR-CUM-Rp-TA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  circumroto,  cir- 
cumrotatus,  to  turn  round  like  a  wheel ;  circum, 
around,  and  roto,  to  turn.]  A  rolling  or  whirl- 
ing round ;  circumvolution.  G?'egory. 

CJR-CrjM-RO'TA-Tp-RY,  a.  Whirling  round. 
'*  Circumtotaiory  flourishes.*'  Shenstone. 

CIR-CUM-S^iS'StLE,  a,  [L.  circumsci^ido,  cir- 
cumscissics,  to  rend  around;  circum,  around, 
and  scindo,  to  tear  or  cut  asunder.]  {Bot.)  Not- 
ing a  transverse  circular  separation  of  the  sides 
of  a  capsule,  &c.,  into  two  parts ;  transversely 
divided  into  two.  Gray. 


C'lR-CUM-SCRIB'A-BLE,    c*. 

circumscribed. 


Capable   of  being 
Jameson, 


C'lR-CUM-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  [L.  circumscribo  ;  cir- 
cum, around,  and  scribo,  to  write  ;  Sp.  circun- 
scribir  ;  Fr.  circo7iscrire.']    [i.  circumscribed  ; 

pp.  CIRCUMSCRIBING,  CIRCUMSCRIBED.] 

l.To  wi'ite  or  inscribe  around. 

The  verge  of  the  marble  ia  lined  with  brass,  and  thereon 
is  circumscribed  this  epitaph.  Ashmole. 

2.  To  bound ;  to  encircle  ;  to  limit ;  to  re- 
strict ;  to  enclose ;  to  confine. 

He  formed  the  powers  of  heaven 
Such  as  he  pleased,  and  circumscribed  their  being.  Milton. 

Syn. —  Circvmscribe  by  a  line  j  enclose,  confine,  or 
encompass  by  a  wall  or  a  fence  ;  encircle  by  a  wreath. 
Countries  are  hounded  by  sgeis,  mountains,  or  neigh- 
boring counfries  ;  valleys  are  environed  by  hills  ;  ex- 
penses are  limited  by  circumstances  j  and  men  are 
restricted  by  rules  or  laws. 

CIR-CUM-SCRIB'^R,  n.     One  who  circumscribes. 

CIR-CUM-SCRiP'Tf-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  cir- 
cumscribed ;  circumscribable.  Bullokar. 

CIR-CUM-SCRIP'TIpN,   n.      [L.   circumscriptio.'] 

1.  A  circular  inscription. 

The  circumscription  [of  a  grave-stonej  cut  upon  brass  is 
much  defaced.  Ashmole. 

2.  Determination  of  an  outline. 

In  the  circumscription  of  many  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  | 
seeds,  nature  afiects  a  regnlar  figure.  Hay.  \ 


3.  Limitation  by  bounds ;   restriction ;   con- 
finement. 

I  would  not  my  unhoused,  free  condition 
Put  into  cii  camscription  and  confine. 


CIR-CUM-SCRIP'TIVE,  «.. 
form  or  outline. 

C'lR-CUM-SCRXP'TIVE-LY, 

restricted  manner. 


CIR'CUM-SPECT-LY,  ad. 
cautiously ;  vigilantly. 


Shak. 

Marking  the  external 
Grew. 

ad.     In  a  limited  or 
Mountagu. 

CIR-CUM-SCRIPT'LY,  ad.   Restrictively.  Milton. 

CIR'cyM-SPECT,  a.  [ii.  circumspieio,  circum- 
spectus,  to  look  around ;  di'cum,  around,  and 
specie,  to  look.]  Cautious  ;  attentive ;  watch- 
ful ;  vigilant ;  careful ;  wary  ;  discreet. 

High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect.       Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Cautious, 

t  CIR-CUM-SPECT',  V.  a.  To  examine  carefully; 
to  scrutinize.  "  To  circumspect  and  note  .  .  . 
defaults."  Newcourt. 

CIR-CUM-SPEC'TION,  n.  \li.  circospezione;  Fr. 
circonspection.'l  Watchfulness  ;  caution  ;  de- 
liberation ;  though tfuln ess  ;  wariness. 

So  saying,  his  proud  step  he  scornful  turned, 

But  with  sly  circumspection.  Milton. 

CIR-CUM-SPEC'TIVE,  a.  Attentive;  cautious. 
"  With  circumspective  eyes."  Pope* 

CIR-CUM-SPEC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  Cautiously  ;  vigi- 
lantly ;  circumspectly. 

With  circumspection ; 
Ray. 

CIR'CUM-SPECT-NJESS,  ?i.  Vigilance;  caution. 
"  Travel  forces  circumspectness."  Wotton. 

C'lR'CUM-STANCE,?i.  [L.  circumstantia  ;  circum, 
around,  and  sto,  to  stand  ;  It.  circostanza  ;  Fr. 
cir  Constance.'] 

1.  An  adjunct  of  a  fact ;  something  adventi- 
tious ;  a  fact,  occurrence,  incident,  or  event  at- 
tending something  else. 

He  defended  Carlisle  with  very  remarkable  cirruuistances 
of  courage,  industry,  and  patience.  Clarendon. 

The  poet  lias  giithered  those  circumstances  which  most 
terrify  the  imagination.  Addison. 

2.  pi.  One's  state  in  life  ;  station ;  situation  ; 
condition  ;  state  of  aff'airs. 

When  men  are  easy  in  their  circumsta7ices,  they  are  natu- 
rally enemies  to  innovation.  Addison, 

S3rn. —  Circumstance  is  a  general  term,  denoting 
the  situation,  fact,  or  incident,  and  whatever  belongs 
to  it ;  fact  is  a  tiling  done.  The  success  of  an  un- 
dertaking depends  much  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  begun. —  Favorable,  critical,  easy,  or 
straitened  circumstances  ;  high  or  low  condition  or  sta- 
tion ;  dangerous  or  difficult  situation  or  position.  Tlie 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  or  person  ;  a  positive 
fact;  a  remarkable  inci(/e7i£ ;  an  unfortunate  accident', 
an  important  eoent.  —  See  Case. 

CIR'CUM-STANCE,    v.  a.      [i.  CIRCUMSTANCED  ; 

pp.    CIRCUMSTANCING,    CIRCUMSTANCED.]        To 

place  relatively,  or  in  a  particular  situation. 

The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they  came  down  to 
him,  and  circumstanced  thum  ailer  his  own  manner.  Addison. 

CIR'CITM-STANCED  (si-r'kum-stanst),j9.  a.  Placed ; 
situated. 


CIR'CUM-STANT,  a.   Surrounding. 
stani  bodies."     [r,.] 


All  circum- 
Digby. 

t  CIR-CUM-STAN'TI-A-BLE  (-she-ri-bl),  a.  Capa- 
ble of  being  circumstantiated.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CIR-CUM-STAN'TIAL  (sir-kum-stan'shfil,  94),  a. 

1.  Detailing  all  the  circumstances  ;  particu- 
lar; minute;  as,   ^^  A.  circu7nstantial  d^ccownt." 

He  had  been  provoked  by  men's  tedious  and  circumstan- 
tial recitals  of  their  aifairs.  Prior. 

2.  Consisting  of  circumstances  ;  not  embrac- 
ing main  or  principal  facts ;  incidental ;  as, 
*'  Circumstantial  evidence." 

This  jurisdiction,  in  the  essentials  of  it,  is  as  old  as  Cliris- 
tianity;  and  those  circumstantial  additions  of  it  Cliiistian 
princes  thought  necessary.  South, 

Syn. —  CircuTnstantial  expresses  less  than  particu- 
lar ;  particular,  less  than  minute.  A  circumstantial 
account,  embracing  every  particular  occurrence;  a 
minute  detail. —  Circumstantial  evidence;  accidental 
occurrence ;  incidental  remark. 

CIR-CUM-STAN'TIAL  (94),  7i.  A  point  not  essen- 
tial ;  a  point  of  inferior  importance  ;  something 
adventitious  ;  —  rarely  used  in  the  singular. 

Who  would  not  prefer  a  religion  that  differs  from  our  own 
in  the  circumstantials,  before  one  that  diifera  from  it  in  the 
essentials  ?  Addison. 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BT^LL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  — 9,  ^,  ^,  |,  soft;   jC,  fi,  £,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z  ;  If  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 


CIRCUMSTANTIALITY 

OiR-CUM-STAN-TJ-AL'l-TY(air-kum-s«n-she-&r- 
?-<e.  94),  «•    The  state  of"  being  circumstantial. 

CiR-Cy.M-STAN'TIAL-LY,  ad.     1.  Incidentally. 

_  Of  the  fancy  and  intellect,  the  powers  oi-c  only  cirt-wmtan- 
tiaihj  different.  Qtani-ilte. 

2.  In  every  circumstance ;  minutely. 

Lucian  agrees  with  Homer  in  every  point  circumsta7t- 
Ually.  Brow7ie. 

CIR-CUM-STAn'TI-ATE  (slr-kum-s«n'slie-at,  94), 

V.  a.     \i.  CIRCUMSTANTIATED  j  pp.  CIRCUMSTAN- 
TIATING, CIRCUMSTANTIATED.] 

1.  To  place  in  particular  circumstances ;  to 
invest  with  particular  adjuncts.  "  If  the  act 
were  otherwise  circumstantiated.^' Bp.Bramhall. 

2.  To  describe  minutely. 

Neither  will  time  permit  to  circumstantiate  these  particu- 
lars. State  Trials.' 

Cl'R-CyM-TpR-RA'Np-OUS,  a.  [L.  circum,  around, 
and  terra,  the  earth.]  Being  or  dwelling  around 
the  earth,     [b.]  Hallywell. 

CIR-CUM-UN'DU-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  circum,  around, 
and  undulatus,  undulated ;  unda,  a  wave.]  To 
flow  round  like  waves,     [r.]  Maunder. 

C'[R-CUM-VAl'LATE,  u.  a.  [L.  circumvallo,  cir- 
cumvallatus ;  circum,  around,  sxiAvallum,  a  ram- 
part.]    To  surround  with  a  rampart.    Johnson. 

CIR-CUM-VAL-LA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  circonvallation.'] 
{Fort.)      '  ' 

1.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  throwing  up  lines  of 
field  fortification  to  protect  investing  or  besieg- 
ing forces  from  any  attack  in  the  rear. 

He  practised  all  the  rules  of  circmwallatian.  Walts. 

2.  A  circuit  of  field-fortification  formed  by  a 
besieging  army  to  protect  it  from  any  attack  in 
the  rear  ;  distinguished  from  coitntervallation, 
which  is  a  chain  of  redoubts  and  breastworks 
thrown  up  round  a  besieged  place  to  prevent 
sorties  from  the  garrison.  Gloss,  of  Mil.  Terms. 

CIR-CUM-VEC'TION,  n.  [L.  circumvectio ;  cir- 
cum, around,  and  veho,  vectus,  to  carry.]  The 
act  of  carrying  round.  Johnson. 

CIR-CyM-VENT'„  V.  a.  [L.  circumvenio,  circum- 
ventus ;  circum,  around,  and  venio,  to  come  ; 
It.  drconvenire  ;  Fr.  circonvenir.']  \i.  circum- 
vented; pp.  CIRCUMVENTING,  CIRCUMVENT- 
ED.] To  surround  or  encompass  with  snares  ; 
to  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  impose  upon. 

Till  they  had  hired  a  woman  with  their  gold, 
Breaking  her  marriage  faith  to  circumvent  me.      Milton. 

CYR-CUM-VEN'TION,  77..  [It.  circonvenzione  ;  Fr. 
circo7ivention.'\  The  act  of  circumventing ; 
fraud  ;  imposture  ;  deceit ;  cheat ;  trick. 

If  he  is  in  the  city,  he  must  avoid  haranguing  against  cir- 
cumvention in  commerce.  Collier. 

CIR-CUM-VENT'IVB,  a.     Cheating.  Todd. 

CIR-CyM-VJEST',  V.  a.  [L.  circuinvestio  ;  circum, 
around,  and  vestio,  to  clothe.]  To  cover  round, 
as  with  a  gaiment. 

Every  where  greatness  of  power  is  circumrefited  with  much 
prejudice.  Wotton. 

CIR-CUM-VO-LA'TION,  re.  [L.  circumvolo,  cir- 
cumvolatus  ;  circum,  around,  and  volo,  to  fly.] 
The  act  of  flying  round.  Johnson. 

CIR-CUM-VO-LU'TION,  n.  [It.  circonvoluzione ; 
Fr.  circonvolufio7i.'] 

1.  A  turning  or  rolling  round.  More. 

2.  That  which  is  rolled  around  something. 
"  Consider  the  obliquity  or  closeness  of  these 
circumvolutions."  Wilkins. 

CiR-CUM-V6LVE',  V.  a.      [L.  circumvolvo,  cir- 

cumvolutus  ;  circum,  around,  and  volvo,  to  roll ; 

It.  circonvolvere.]  [i.  ciecumvolved  ;  pp.  cir- 

CUMVOLVING,   ciRCUMTOLVED.]     To  Cause  to 

roll  or  move  round ;  to  roll  round. 

To  ascrihe  rto]  each  sphere  an  intelligence  to  circumvolve 
it  were  unphilosophical.  Glanville. 

CIR-CUM-VSLVE',  v.  n.  To  move  circularly  ;  to 
whirl.  Derha-m. 

C'lR'CyS,  n. ;  pi.  cir'cvs-e?.  1.  [Gr.  xipico;,  a  cir- 
cle ;  L.  circus,  a  circle,  a  race-course  ;  It.  circo  ; 
Sp.  drco  ;  Fr.  cirque.']  A  large  circular  build- 
ing, or  an  open  space  or  area,  for  feats  of 
horsemanship,  and  other  sports,  and  having 
seats  round  for  the  spectators. 

Like  one  of  those  circuses  which  doth  give  a  pleasant  spec- 
tacle of  running  horses.  Sidney. 

2.  [Gr.  KipKos,  a  hawk  which  flies  in  circles.] 
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{Ornith.)  A  genus  of  hawks,  including  the  hen- 
harrier. P.  Cyc. 

CIRL'-BUNT-JNG,  n.     {Ornith.)    A  bird  of  the 
family  Emberizidce ;  Emberiza  drlus.      YarreU. 

t  C/iJQ(7£(siik),  7t.  [Fr.]  Same  as  Circus.  Pope. 

CIR-RHO'SJS,  n.     [Gr.  K.^pos,  yellow.]     (Med.) 

1.  A  yellow  coloring  matter  morbidly  secret- 
ed in  the  tissues  ;  — frequently  found  in  the 
liver.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  disease  consisting  of  diminution  and 
deformity  of  the  liver.  Hoblyn. 


CIR'RHOUS,  u.     Same  as  CiRROSE. 


Brande. 


CIR-RIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl  of  hair, 
and  fCT-o,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Producing  tendrils  ; 
cirrigerous.  Hamilton. 

CIR'RI-FORM,  a.  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl,  and  forma, 
form.]     {Bot.)  Formed  like  a  tendril.     P.  Cyc. 

CfR-RIp'^E-OUS,  a.  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl,  and  gero, 
to  bear.]     {Bot.)  Producing  tendrils.      P.  Cyc. 

CIR'RI-PED,  n.  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl,  and  pes,  pedis, 
a  foot.]  {Zoul.)  One  of  a  genus  of  animals, 
characterized  by  having  a  number  of  long, 
curled,  articulated  processes,  analogous  to  the 
feet  of  the  crustaceans ;  the  barnacle  ;  the  acorn- 
shell.  Brande. 

CIR-RO-CU'MU-LOtjS,  a.  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl,  and 
cumulus,  a  heap.]  {Meteor.)  A  cloud  interme- 
diate between  the  cirrus  a.nd.cwmihis,  and  com- 
posed of  small,  well-deflned  masses  closely  ar- 
ranged. Brande. 

CIR'ROSE  (sir'ros),  a.    [L.  cirrus,  a  curl, 
a  tendril.]     {Bot.) 

1.  Furnished  with  a  tendril  or  tendrils. 

2.  Resembling  tendrils,  or  coiling  like  i 
them.  Gray. 

CIR-RO-STRA'TUS,  n.  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl,  and 
stratus,  a  coverlet.]  {Meteor.)  A  wave  cloud  ; 
a  cloud  intermediate  between  the  cirrus  and 
stratus,  consisting  of  horizontal  masses  sepa- 
rated into  groups,  and  so  mottling  the  sky  as  to 
resemble  somewhat  the  back  of  a  mackerel ;  — 
hence  sometimes  called  maek&i'el  shy.   Brande. 

CIR'ROyS  (sir'rus),  a.  [L.  cirrus,  a  curl.]  {Bot.) 
Same  as  CiRROSE.  P.  Cyc. 

CIR'RUS,   re.;  pi.    cirri.     [L.,  a  curl  of  hair.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  tendril  or  filament.  'Lindley. 

2.  {Zoul.)  A  curled  filamentary  appendage,  as 
the  foot  of  the  barnacle,  &c.  Owen. 

3.  ( Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  spiral  shells  found 
in  the  chalk  formation.  'Woodward. 

4.  {Meteor.)  A  very  elevated  cloud,  com- 
posed of  thin  filaments,  the  association  of  which 
resembles  sometimes  a  brush,  at  other  times 
masses  of  woolly  hair,  a  slender  net-work,  or  a 
distended  lock  of  hair ;  —  called  also  curl-cloud, 
cat's-tail,  and  mare's-tail.  Nichol. 

CIR'SO-CELE,  re.  [Gr.  tctfcoKi'ilri ;  (cipcriif,  a  dilated 
blood-vessel,  and  KijXri,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  A  mor- 
bid enlargement  of  the  spermatic  veins  in  the 
groin.  Brande. 

CIS,  re.  [Gr.  /CIS,  a  wood-worm,  or  the  corn- 
weevil.]  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects. Craig. 

CIS-AL'PINE  [sis-Sl'piri,  P.  Ja. ;  slz-&l'p!n,  Sm. ; 
sis-ai'pin,  K.],  a.  [L.  cis,  on  this  side,  and  Alpes, 
the  Alps.]  On  this  (or  the  Roman)  side  of  the 
Alps  ;  as,  "  Cisalpine  Gaul."  Adam. 

CIS-AL'PINE,  n.  One  who  dwells  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps.  Uallam. 

ClS-AT-LAN'TJC,  a.  [L.  cis,  on  this  side,  and 
Atlantic]    Being  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

CIS'CO,  re.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  herring  kind 
found  in  Lake  Ontario.  Bartlett. 

Cl^E'LVRE,n.  [Fr.]     1.  The  process  of  chasing 

or  embossing.  Fairholt. 

2.  Chased  or  embossed  work.  Fairholt. 

CIS-MON'TANE,  a.  Existing  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains ; —  opposed  to  ultramontane.  Ec.Rev. 

CIS'PA-DANE,  a.  [L.  cis,  on  this  side,  and  Padtis, 
the  river  Po.]  On  this  side  of  the  Po  as  regards 
Rome  ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po.        Ogilvie. 

cIs'SoId,  71.    {Geom.)  A  particular  kind  of  curve 
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first  employed  by  Diodes,  for  the  purpose  of 
solving  two  celebrated  problems  of  the  higher 
geometry,  viz.,  to  trisect  a  plane  angle,  and  to 
construct  two  geometrical  means  between  two 
given  straight  lines.  Davies. 

C\^'^O^B.^,  n.  pi.    see  Scissors.  Todd. 

CiS'SUS,n.  [Gr.  (ciiTiriis,  ivy  ;  L.  cissos.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants  resembling  the  grape.  Loudon. 

CIST,  n.  1.  [Gr.  (ti'crr,;,  a  box  or  chest;L. CJsto.— 
Gael.,  Ir.,  ^  Arm.  ciste ;  W.  ^  Corn,  dst.]  {Arch. 
&  Sculp.)  A  chest  or  basket;  —  usually  applied 
to  the  mystic  baskets  used  in  processions  con- 
nected with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Brande. 

2.  {Antig.)  A  place  of  interment  of  the  Celt- 
ic period,  consisting  of  stones  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  box,  or  of  an  excavation  in  some  hard 
material. 

These  oval  pits  or  cists  were  neatly  cut  into  the  chalk,  and 
were,  with  the  skeletons,  covered  with  the  pyramid  of  stones. 

Archcsologia. 

3.  [Gr.  Kbtrris,  the  bladder.]  {Med.)  A  case, 
as  that  which  encloses  a  tumor.  ■ —  See  Cyst. 

CIST'fD,  a.    Enclosed  in  a  cist.  —  See  Cysted. 

CIS-TER'CIAN  (sjs-ter'shjn),  n.  [Fr.  Cistercien.] 
A  monk  of  Citeaux,  in  France ;  a  reformed  Ben- 
edictine. "  Gray. 

CIS'T^RN,  re.  [L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  cisterna;  Sw.  cis- 
tern ;  Fr.  citerne.] 

1.  A  reservoir  or  receptacle  of  water,  natural 
or  artificial ;  a  large  basin. 

Here  blended  swells  with  interfering  rills  i 

And  here  the  lake's  capacious  cistern  fills.         Brooke. 

Each  gushing  font  a  marble  cistern  fills.  Pope. 

2.  A  tank  used  in  manufactories  for  holding 
any  liquid  ;  as,  "  The  cisterns  of  a  brewery." 

GIS'TIO,  a.  [See  Cist.]  Same  as  Cystic.    Crabb. 

CIS-TdPH'0-Ri/S,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  /curm^opiit,  a 
box-bearer.]  An  ancient  coin  of  the  value  of 
about  four  drachms,  and  stamped  with  the  fig- 
ure of  a  basket-carrier.  Hamilton. 

CIS'TUS,  n. ;  pi.  L.  cisTi;  Eng.  cistuses.  [L., 
from  Gr.  Kiaros,]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  the 
rockrose.  Loudon. 

CIST'VA-5N,  re.  {Antiq.)  A  species  of  stone  re- 
ceptacle, often  found  in  barrows  or  mounds  of 
earth,  and  containing  bones.  —  See  Cist.  Hoare. 

CIT,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  city  ;  a  citizen ;  — 
used  in  disparagement. 

Barnard,  thou  art  a  cit,  with  all  thy  worth.  Bope. 

CIT'A-BLB,  a.     That  may  be  cited.      Gent.  Mag. 

CIT'A-DEL,  71.     [TlaTi.  citadel ;  It.  cittadella,  dim. 
of  citta',  or  cittade,  a  city  ;  Sp.  ciitdadella  ;  Fr. 
citadelle.]    A  fortress  in  or  near  a  city  ;  a  castle. 
Cromwell  built  three  citadels.—  at  Leith,  Ayr,  and  Inver- 
ness, —  besides  many  little  forts.  Burnet. 

Syn.  —  See  Fortification. 

CI'TAL,  re.  [See  Cite.]  1.  The  act  of  citing ; 
a  call  to  attend  a  court ;  summons  ;   citation. 

2.  Accusation  ;  impeachment ;  reproof,    [r.] 

He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself.  Sliak. 

3.  Quotation  ;  citation.  Martin. 

Ci-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  cito,  citatus,  to  summon ; 
It.  citazione ;  Sp.  citacion  ;  Fr.  citation.] 

1.  {Law.)  The  act  of  citing ;  summons  to 
appear  in  court  or  before  a  judge  ;  a  cital. 

The  remonstrants  were  ready,  according  to  their  citation. 

Hale. 

2.  The  act  of  mentioning  or  quoting,  as  to 
confirm  an  opinion. 

3.  Any  passage  or  words  quoted ;  n  quota- 
tion. 

It  is  the  beautj  and  independent  worth  of  the  citations. 
far  more  than  their  appropriateness,  which  have  made  John- 
son's Dictionary  popular  even  as  a  reading-book.    Coleridge. 

C1-TA'T0R,  n.    One  who  cites,    [r.]  Gent.  Mag. 

Cl'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Having  the  power,  or  the  form, 
of  a  summons.    "  Letters  citatory."       Ayliffe. 

CITE,  V.  a.  [L.  cito  ;  It.  citare ;  Sp.  citar ;  Fr.  citer ; 
Dan.  citere.]     [i.  cited  ;  pp.  citing,  cited.] 

1.  To  summon  to  answer  in  a  court ;  to  call 
authoritatively. 

He  held  a  late  court,  to  which 
She  oft  was  cited  by  them,  but  appeared  not.  S/iak. 

2.  To  bring  forward  or  mention  as  the  words 
of  another  ;  to  quote. 

This  little  song  is  not  unlike  a  sonnet  ascribed  to  Shafc- 
epeare,  which  deserves  to  be  cited  here.  Jones. 
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Syn.  —  Cltp.  is  applied  to  persons  and  to  tliinfjs; 
f/iii>tc,  only  to  tilings.  Cite  a  person  or  riling  ;  rAte  an 
authority ;  quote  a  paragrapli.  Cite  a  person  to  give 
evidence ;  summon  one  to  answer  a  cliarge.  Cite  or 
summon  a  witness. 

CIT'^R,  n.    One  who  cites  or  quotes.    Atterhury. 

cIt'^SS,  n.     A  city  woman,     [e.] 

Cits  and  citeasat  raise  a  joyful  strain.  Bidden. 

CITH'A-RJI,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Kifldpa.]  {Mus.)   A 

sort  of  ancient  lyre  or  harp.  P.  Cyc. 

CITH-A-RIS'TJC,  a.  Relating  to  a  cithera.ITorncr. 

CITH'pRN,  n.  [ Gr.  KiBA^a ;  L.  cithara ;  It.  §  Sp. 
citara ;  Old  Fr.  cithare-—K.  S.  cy<ef«  ;  Ger. 
zjMct-  ;  Dan.  cithar.]  A  kind  of  harp  ;  —  more 
commonly  written  cittern.  1  Mace.  iv.  54. 

CIT'!-oI^M,  11.  The  behavior  or  manner  of  -an 
inhabitant  of  a  city,     [e.]  B.  Jonson. 

CIT'IED  (alt'jd),  a.     1.  Belonging  to  a  city. 

Where  cii/erf  hill  to  hill  reflected  blaze.  Thomson. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  a  city  ;  like  a  city. 

"  Airs  of  smoky  citied  towns."  Drayton. 

CIT-I-ORA' DJE,n.  [L.  eitus,  quick,  ani  ffradior, 
to  step.]  {Ent.)  A  family  of  Arachnidans,  or 
spiders ;  —  so  named  from  the  nimbleness  of 
their  motions.  Craig. 

II  CIT'I-ZEN  (sit'e-zn),  n.  [L.  civiias,  a  city  ;  It. 
citthy  a  city;  eittadino,  a  citizen;  Sp.  ciudada- 
no  ;  Fr.  eitoyeii.] 

1.  One  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  city  ;  a 
freeman  of  a  city,  as  distinguished  from  a  for- 
eigner or  a  slave. 

All  inhabitants  within  these  walls  are  not  properly  citi- 
zens, but  only  swch  as  are  called  freemen.  Raleigh. 

2.  One  who  dwells  in  a  city  or  town. 

Far  ftom  noisy  Rome  secure  he  lives, 

And  one  more  citizen  to  Sibyl  gives.  Dritden. 

3.  An  inhabitant  of  a  republic  who  enjoys 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  or  a  freeman,  and  who 
has  a  right  to  vote  for  public  officers  ;  as,  "  A 
citizen  of  the  United  States." 

II  CIT'f-ZEI^,  a.  Having  the  state  or  qualities  of 
a  citizen.  Shak. 

II  CIT'J-ZEN-ESS,  n.  A  female  citizen,  [u.]  Booth. 

CIT'I-ZEN-IZE,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  become  a  cit- 
izen,    [e.]  T.  Pickering. 

II  CIT'J-ZEN-SHIP,  re.  The  state  of  one  who  en- 
joys,the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  citizen. 

Our  citizenship,  as  saith  tlie  apostle,  is  in  heaven.     Home. 

OIT'OLE,  re.  [Sp.  citola,  a  cithern.]  A  musical 
instrument ;  a  dulcimer.  P.  Cyc. 

CIT'EATE,  re.  [L.  citreum,  the  citron  ;  Sp.  eitra- 
to  ;  Fr.  eitrate.'\  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  cit- 
ric acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

CIt'KE-AL,  u.     The  oil  of  lemons.  Francis. 

CIT'RENE,  re.  (Chem.)  A  crystalline  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  obtained  from  the  es- 
sential oil  of  lemons.  Brande. 

CIT'RIC,  a.  [L.  citreum,  the  citron.]  {Chem.) 
Noting  a  crystallizable  acid  existing  in  the  juice 
of  the  lemon,  citron,  &c.  Graham. 

CIT'RIL,  re.    A  beautiful  song-bird  of  Italy.  Boag. 

CIT-RI-NA'TION,  re.  The  process  of  turning  to 
a  yelloAv  color.  Chaiicer. 

CiT'EJNE,  a.  [L.  citreum,  the  citron ;  It.  iSp  Sp. 
eitrino ;  Fr.  citrin.']  Of  the  color  of  the  citron 
or  lemon  ;  of  a  dark-yellow  color.         Johnson. 

CIT'RpN,  re.  [L.  citreum  ;  Fr.  citron.']  A  fruit 
of  the  lemon  kind  ;  the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  med- 
ica,  or  citron-tree.  Loudon. 

CiT'RON-TREE,  n.  A  tree  that  bears  citrons ; 
Citrus  medica.  Loudon. 

CIT'RON-WA'TEE,  re.  Liquor  distilled  with  the 
rind  of  citrons.  Pope. 

cIt'RUL,  re.  The  pumpkin  ;  —  so  named  from 
its  yellow  color.  Johnson. 

CIT'RUS,  n.  [L.,  the  citron-tree.'\  {Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  including  the  orange,  lemon, 
lime,  citron,  &c. ;  orange-tree.  Loudon. 

CIT'TERN,  «.  (Mus.)  An  instrument  of  music 
resembling  a  guitar  ;  —  sometimes  written  also 
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cithern.     "Then  would  he  take  his  cittern  and 
play  upon  it,"  Boijle. 

CIT'Y,  n.  [L.  civiias;  It.  cittd.,  or  cittade;  Sp. 
clu'dad;  Ft /cite.'] 

1.  A  large  town  incorporated  with  certain 
privileges  ;  as,  "  The  city  of  New  York." 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city;  citizens. 

I  do  suspect  I  have  done  some  offence 

That  BCCDis  disgraciouB  in  the  city's  eye.  Shak. 

3.  A  town  corporate,  which  is  or  has  been  the 
see  of  a  bishop.     [England.] 

A  cit]/  is  a  town  incorporated,  which  is  or  has  been  the  see 
of  a  biahop;  and  though  the  liishopric  has  been  dissolved,  as 
at  Westminster,  yet  still  it  remaincth  a  cit{/.  Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  See  Town. 

CIT'Y,  ff.  Relating  to  a  city.  "Ci^yports."  Shak. 

CIT'Y-SO-Lig'I-TOR,  n,  A  law  officer  in  the 
serVice'of  a  city, '  Hawkins. 

CIVE^,  n.  pi.  [L.  cepa,  or  c<£pa ;  Fr.  civeJ]  A 
small  kind  of  onion,  or  leek  ;  Allium  cepa.Crahh. 

ciV'^T,  n.  lA.r.  zebed,  a  scent;  It.  zibetto  ;  Fr. 
civette  \  Sw.  §  Ger.  zibet ;  Dut.  civet.l 

1.  A  brown,  semi-fluid  matter  contained  in  a 
gland  near  the  anus  of  the  Viverra  civetta,  or 
civet-cat ;  —  used  as  a  perfume.  Ure. 

2.  {Zoul.)  A  name  applied  to  carnivorous 
quadrupeds  of  the  family  ViverHdce.         Baird 

CiV'^T,  V.  ff.       Ez.    CIVETED  ;   pp.    CIVETING,    CIV- 

ETiSD.]  To  scent  with  civet ;  to  perfume.  Cowper. 

CiV'^T-CAT,  n.  [Dut.  civet-kat.'\  {Zodl)  A  name 
applied  to  the  Viverra  civetta,  and  the  Viverra 
zibethttj  which  produce  civet.    Van  Der  Hoeven. 

Ctv'TC,  a,  [L.  civicus  ;  civis,  a  citizen  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
civico  ;  Fr.  civique.]  Relating  to  a  city  or  to 
citizens  ;  civil,  as  distinguished  from  military ; 
as,  "  Civic  honors." 

Civic  crown,  {Roman  Hist.)  a  crown  made  of  oak 
leaves,  bestowfed  upon  him  who  had  saved  the  life 
of  a  follow-ciTizen  in  war.  Wm.  Smith, 

t  CiV'I-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  civil  affairs  ;  civic. 
'*  Civical  crowns."  Browne. 

Civ'lL,  a.  [L.  civilis  ;  civis,  a  citizen  ;  It.  civile  ; 
Sp.'  iSr  Fr.  civil.'] 

1.  Relating  to  a  city  or  to  a  community  .as 
governed  by  laws  ;  municipal,  as  opposed  to  mil- 
itary ;  political. 

God  gave  them  laws  of  civil  regimen.  Hooker. 

2.  Subject  to  government;  not  in  anarchy; 
not  savage. 

Men  that  are  civil  do  lead  their  lives  after  one  common 
law  appointing  them  what  to  do.  Hooker. 

3.  Complaisant  ;  courteous  ;  polite  ;  well- 
bred;  obliging;  gentle;  genteel. 

He  was  civil  and  well-natured,  never  reftising  to  teach 

another.  Drydeii. 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  soug.  ShaJc. 

4.  Lay,  as  opposed  to  ecclesiastical. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  are  controlled  by  the  civil. 

Johnson. 

5.  Intestine,  as  opposed  to  foreign.  "From 
a  civil  war,  God  of  his  mercy  .  .  .  defend  us." 

Bacon. 

6.  Pertaining  to  the  relations  of  citizens  with 
one  another,  rather  than  with  the  state  ;  not 
criminal;  as,  " A  cm7 process  or  suit." 

Private  wrongs  are  an  infringement  of  the  rights  belong- 
ing to  individuals,  considered  as  individuals,  ana  arc  there- 
upon frequently  termed  civil  injuries.  Blackstone. 

Civil  architecture,  the  science  of  constructing  build- 
ings for  the  purposes  of  civil  life. —  Civil  dcatJi,  a.ny 
thing  that  deprives  a  man  of  the  privileges  of  civil 
society,  as  outlawry,  banishment,  &c. —  Civil  engi- 
neering, the  science  and  the  art  of  constructing  works 
of  public  utility,  as  roads,  canals,  bridges,  &c. ;  —  op- 
_posed  to  military  cngcineering,  which  has  reference  to 
constructions  and  operations  connected  with  the  art 
of  war.  —  Civil  law,  in  a  general  sense,  tlie  law  of  a 
state  or  country  ;  —  appropriately,  the  institutes  of  the 
Roman  law. —  Civil  list,  formerly  applied  to  all  the 
heads  of  public  expenditure,  excepting  those  -of  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  other  military  departments  ; 
now  confined  to  the  expenses  proper  for  tlie  mainte- 
nance of  the  king's  or  queen's  household.  [England.] 
—  Civil  ymr,  tke  legal  year,  or  the  year  of^365  or  36li 
days,  as  distinguished  from  the  exact  solar  year. 

Syn.  —  See  Affable,  Genteel,  Polite. 

CiV-IL-A'TIpN,  n.  [Corrupted  from  civilization.'] 
Intoxication  ;  —  a  cant  word  used  in  Ireland. 
"  In  a  state  of  civilation."  De  Quincey. 

Cf-VlL'IAN  (se-vll'yan),  n.     1.  One  who  is  versed 
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in  the  civil  law  ;  a  professor  of  civil  law.  "  The 
professors  of  that  law,  called  civilians."  Bacon. 

2.  A  student  in  the  civil  law  at  a  college  or 
university. 

He  [Shenstone]  kept  his  name  in  the  college  books,  and 
changed  his  commoner's  gown  for  that  of  a  civilian.   Graves. 

3.  One  employed  in  a  civil  capacity,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  employed  in  a  clerical  or  a 
military  capacity. 

Syn.  —  See  Lawyer. 

CfV'lL-iST,  n.  J^L.  civilis,  civil;  civis,  a  citizen*, 
Low  L.  ^  It.  civilista.]     A  civilian.  Warburfo7i. 

Cl-VIL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  civilitas  ;  It.  civilith ;  Sp. 
civilidad ;  Fr.  civilitiL'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  civilized ;  —  opposed 
to  barbarism. 

Divers  great  monarchies  have  risen  from  barbarism  to  ci- 
vility, ana  fallen  again  to  ruin.  Davics. 

2.  That  which  belongs  to  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  to  the  civil  law. 

Matrimony  hath  something  in  it  of  nature,  something  of 
civilitif,  something  of  divinity.  Bp.  Ball. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  civil ;  refinement ; 
urbanity;  complaisance;  courtesy;  politeness. 

He,  by  his  groat  civility  and  affability,  wrought  very  much 
upon  the  people.  Clarendon. 

4.  pi.  Acts  of  courtesy,  or  of  kindness. 

IiOve  taught  him  shame;  and  shame,  with  love  at  strife. 
Soon  taught  the  sweet  civilities  of  life.  DrytJen. 

Syn. —  Civility  is  confined  to  no  rank,  age,  or  con- 
dition, an-d  is  used  to  mean  something  less  than  cour- 
tesy, politeness,  urbanity,  or  complaisance,  and  implies, 
as  it  is  commonly  used,  only  such  attention  to  others 
as  is  proper  and  necessary.  Civility  is  inconsistenl 
with  arrogance  ;  refinement,  politeness,  and  courtesy  are 
inconsistent  with,  rudeness  or  indifference  ;  urhavity 
is  inconsistent  with  reserve.  Civility  requires  little 
or  no  effort  ;  complaisance  implies  special  attention. 
—  See  Complaisance. 

CIV'IL-IZ-A-BLE,  «..    That  may  be  civilized. 

CIV-IL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [It.  civilizzazione ;  Sp. 
civilizacion ;  Fr.  civilisation.] 

1.  The  act  of  civilizing ;  the  state  of  being 
civilized  ;  a  well-ordered  state  of  society  ;  cul- 
ture ;  refinement. 

Christianity  has  carried  civilization  along  with  it  whither- 
soever it  has  gone.  JIare. 

Civilization  consists  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
society  considered  as  a  whole,  and  of  all  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  which  it  is  composed.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  (Law.)  A  law,  act,  or  judgment  which  ren- 
ders a  criminal  process  civil.  Smart. 

CIV'lL-iZE,  V.  a.  [It.  civilizzare  ;  Sp.  civilizar  ; 
Fr.  civiliser.]  \i.  civilized  ;  pp.  civilizing, 
CIVILIZED.]  To  reclaim  from  a  savage  or  a 
barbarous  state  ;  to  educate  and  polish;  to  re- 
fine ;  to  enlighten  ;  to  improve. 

We  send  the  graces  and  the  muses  forth, 

To  civilize  and  to  instruct  the  North.  Waller. 

CIV'IL-TZED  (siv'jl-izd),  p.  a.  Reclaimed  from 
the  savage  or  barbarous  state  ;  instructed  in  the 
arts  ;  polished  ;  refined ;  cultivated. 

Civ'iL-IZ-:pR,  n.  One  who  civilizes.  "  Ye  legis- 
lators, ye  civilizers  of  mankind."  Burke. 

CiV'jL-IZ-ING,  p.  a.  Tending  to  civilize ;  pol- 
ishing; as,  "  Civilizing  influences." 

CIV'JL-LY,  ad.  1.  According  to  a  state  of  civil- 
ization. 

That  a  multitude  should,  without  harmony,  concur  in  the 
doing  of  one  thing, —for  this  is  civilly  to  live,  — is  impossi- 
ble. Hooker. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  citizens  in  their  inter- 
course with  one  another  rather  than  with  the 
state;  not  criminally. 

That  accusation  is  either  civilly  commenced,  for  the  pri- 
vate satisfaction  of  the  party  injured,  or  else  criminally,  tliat 
is,  for  some  public  punishment.  Ayliffe. 

3.  In  a  civil  manner;  without  rudeness  ;  po- 
litely ;  courteously  ;  kindly. 

The  people  behaved  very  civilly,  showing  ua  every  thing 
that  we  expressed  a  desire  to  see.  Cook, 

CIV'i^M,  71.  [L.  civis,  a  citizen.]  The  privileges 
or  state  of  a  citizen  ;  citizenship,   [r.]    Byron. 

CIZ'AR,  V.  a.     To  clip  with  scissors.    Beau.  ^  Fl. 

CiZ'AR^,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  ciseaux.]  Small  shears  ; 
scissors.  —  See  Scissous. 

An  operation  of  art  produced  by  a  pair  of  cizars.       Sici/f. 

CiZE  (siz),  7t.  Bulk;  bigness.  —  See  Size.  Grew. 

CLAB'B^R,  n.  [Ir. — See  Bonny-clakher.] 
Milk  become  thick  or  inspissated.  C?-aig. 
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CLACK 

CLACK,  m.     [Old  Fr.  clac,  claquet.'] 

1.  A  sharp,  abrupt  sound,  continually  repeat- 
ed ;  a  click.     "  The  clcwk  of  tongues."    TatUr. 

2.  The  instrument  that  makes  a  clack. 
Says  John,  Just  at  the  hopper  will  I  stand, 

And  mark  the  cUu:k  how  justly  it  will  sound.  Betlerton. 

3.  Excessive  talking  ;  prattle ;  prate. 

Fancy  flows  in,  and  muse  flics  highj 

He  knows  not  when  my  clack  wiu  lie.  Prior, 

CLACK,  V.  n.      [Ger.  klatschen  ;  Dut.  klacken  ; 
Fr.  claquer.'] 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  abrupt  noise,  like  that 
of  a  clock  ;  to  click  ;  to  rattle.  Martin. 

2.  To  talk  much  ;  to  let  the  tongue  run  on  ; 
to  prattle  ;  to  prate.  Johnson. 

CLACK,  V.  a.    1.  To  make  to  clack.     "  A  dish 

with  a  cover  which  they  clacked."  Todd. 

2.  To  utter  inconsiderately  ;  to  blurt. 

There  is  a  generation  of  men  whose  unweighed  custom' 

makes  them  clack  out  any  thing  their  heedless  fancy  springs. 

Feltliam. 

To  clack  wool^  to  out  off  the  sheep's  mark,  in  order 

to  make  it  weigh  less,  and  thus  yield  less  duty  to  the 

ki"g-  Cowell. 

CLAcK'-DISH,  n.    A  beggar's  dish,  with  a  cover  ; 

—  so  called  from  the  clacking  noise  made  by 

striking  the  cover  upon  it,  to  attract  notice,  or 

to  signify  that  the  dish  was  empty.  Todd. 

His  use  was  to  put  a  ducat  in  her  clack-dinh.  S7iak. 

CLACIC'CR,  n.     The  clack  of  a  mill. 
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CLACK'ING,  n.     Prating  ;  prattle. 
clacking.'* 


Blount. 

'  His  foolish 
Bp.  Hall. 
CLACK'-VALVE,  n.  A  valve  of  com- 
mon use  in  hydraulic  and  steam  ma- 
chinery, blowing  machines,  &c.  It 
is  a  flap  of  leather,  wood,  or  metal, 
covering  a  hole  in  a  tube,  and  attached 
to  the  side  of  it  by  a  hinge. 

CLAD,  J.  &  p.  from  clothe;  clothed.  —  See  Clothe. 

t  CLAD'DJ;E,  n.     A  universal  wooer.  Maine. 

CLA  'DI-  i/M,   n.      [Gr.  KlaSiov,  a  young   shoot.] 
(Bot.)  Agenus  of  plants  ;  prickly  sedge. Loudon. 

CLAD'O-Dirs,  n.     [Gr.  kUSos,  a  shoot,  and  6Sub;, 
a  tooth.]  {Geol.)  Agenus  of  fossil  fishes. ^_^asszs. 

CLA-DO  'm-A,  n.     [Gr.  kIAs,  a  shoot.]     (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  lichens.  P.  Cyc. 

CLA'ipK,  n.     Bone-flour  ;  a  powder   made   from 
the  bones  of  a  calf's  skull.  Crabb. 

CLAIIVI,  V.  a.     [L.  elamo,  to  cry  out ;  It.  clamare; 
Sp.   clajnar  ;    Fr.  clamer.']      \i.  claimed  ;  pp. 

CLAIMING,  CLAIMED.] 

1.  To  ask  as  a  right ;  to  demand  as  due ;  to 
request  authoritatively  ;  to  require. 

That  proud  honor  claimed 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall. 


2.  t  To  call ;  to  name. 


Milton. 

Spenser. 

CLAIM,  V.  n.     To  become  entitled  to  a  thing;  to 
derive  a  right. 

We  must  know  how  the  first  ruler,  from  whom  any  one 
clnim^,  came  by  his  authority,  before  we  can  know  who  has 
a  right  to  succeed  him  in  it.  Locke. 

CLAIM,  n.     1.  A  demand  as  of  right ;  a  challenge 
of  ownership ;  as,  "  To  lay  claiyn  to  any  thing." 

2.  A  title  to  a  privilege  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other ;  right ;  pretension  ;  desert. 

Every  father  of  a  family  had  as  good  a  claim  to  royalty  as 
these.  Locke. 

3.  t  A  call;  a  cry  ;  an  appeal. 

I  called,  but  no  man  answered  to  my  claim.        Spenser. 
Syn.  — See  Desert,  Privilege,  Pretension. 

CLAIM' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  claimed.  Cotgrave. 

CLAIM'ANT,  n.     1.  One  who  claims. 

2.  (Law.)  One  who  demands  the  ownership 
of  a  thing  which  he  has  not  in  possession,  but 
which  is  unlawfully  withheld  from  him.  Burrill. 

CLAIM'gR,  n.     One  who  claims.  Temple. 

ClAiE'-QB-SCOKE',  n.     See  Claee-OBSCUEE. 

CLAlE-VOif 'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.,  quickness  of  under- 
standing, clear-seeing  ;  clair,  clear,  and  voir, 
noyant,  to  see.]  The  power  of  perceiving  ob- 
jects, however  covered  or  remote,  without  the 
use  of  the  eyes  ;  —  said  to  be  communicated  to 
a  person  under  the  influence  of  animal  mag- 
netism, or  Mesmerism.  Dunglison. 

ClAiR-VOY'ANT,  re.    [Fr.]    A  person  who,  under 


a.     [Fr.]    Kelating  to   clair- 


the  influence  of  Mesmerism,  has  the  power  of 
clairvoyance.  Townsend. 

clAie-voy'ant, 

voyance. 

CLAM,  n.  {Conch.)  The  common  American  name 
of  a  small  bivalve  shell-fish ;  Venus.    Pennant. 

CLAM,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  cleemian,  to  smear ;  Frs. 
kliemje ;    Ger.  klammen  ;   Dan.  klamme.']      \i. 

CLAMMED  ;  pp.  CLAMMING,  CLAMMED.] 

1.  To  clog  with  any  glutinous  matter. 

The  sprigs  were  all  daubed  with  lime,  and   the  birds 
clammed  and  taken.  V Estrange. 

2.  To  choke  ;  to  clog.  "  The  mill  is  clammed 
up."  Grose. 

CLAm,  v.  n.  1.  To  be  like  glutinous  matter  ;  to 
stick  ;  to  adhere. 

A  chilling  sweat,  a  damp  of  jealousy. 

Hangs  on  my  brows  and  clams  upon  my  limbs.  Dryden. 

2.  f  To  unite  the  concordant  notes  of  an  oc- 
tave in  ringing  a  chime  of  bells.  Todd. 

CLA'MANT,  a.  [L.  clamo,  cktmans,  to  cry  out.] 
Crying ;  beseeching  earnestly.    [&.]    Thomson. 

Instant  o'er  his  shivering  thought 

Comes  winter  unprovided,  and  a  train 

Of  clamant  children  dear.  Thomson. 

CLAm'— BAIT,  n.     Clams  used  for  bait  in  fishing. 

CLAM'-BAKE,  n.  The  baking  of  clams  for  a 
festive  amusement.  •  Bartlett. 

CLAM'B^E,  v.  n.  [Probably  corrupted  from  climb. 
Johnson."]  \i.  clambered  ;  pp.  clambeking, 
CLAMBERED.]     To  climb  with  difficulty. 

They  \cere  ibrced  to  clamber  over  so  many  rocks  that  they 
were  very  often  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Addison. 

CLAM'MI-NESS,  n.   Viscosity  ;  viscidity.  Mox07i. 

CI.Am'MY,  a.  [A.  S.  clam,  that  which  adheres ; 
Dut.  ktam.]  Viscous  ;  glutinous  :  slimy  ;  ad- 
hesive. "  Bodies  clammy  and  cleaving."  Bacon. 

The  juice  is  white  and  clammy,  and  it  will  stick  like  glue. 

Dampier. 

CLAM'OR,  n.  [L.  clamor;  It.  clamore;  Sip.  cla- 
mor ;  Fr.  clameur.'] 

1.  A  loud  or  boisterous  cry  j  outcry ;  vocifer- 
ation. 

The  people  grew  exorbitant  in  their  clamors  for  justice. 

King  Charles. 

2.  Any  loud,  continued  noise  or  sound. 
Here  the  loud  Arno's  boisterous  clamors  cease.     Addison. 

CLAM'OR,  V.  n.    \i.  clamored  ;  pp.  clamoring, 
CLAMORED.]     To  make  outcries  ;  to  vociferate. 
The  obscure  bird  clamored  the  livelong  night.        Shak. 
CLAM'QR,  v.  a.     To  stun  with  noise. 

Let  them  not  come  In  multitudes;  for  that  Is  to  clamor 
counsels,  not  to  inform  them.  Bacon. 

To  clamor  bells,  to  increase  the  strokes.  Warhurton. 
CLAM'OR-]pR,  n.  One  who  clamors.  Abp.  Hart. 
CLAM'OR-OUS,  a.  Vociferous  ;  noisy  ;  boisterous. 

The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  In  the  frighted  fields.      Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Loud. 

CLAm'OE-OUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  noisy  manner. 

CLAm'OR-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  clamorous.  Craig. 

CLAmp,  re.  [A.  S.  clom,  a  clasp  ;  clumian,  to  keep 
close.  — Dut.  klamp  ;  Dan.  klampe,  a  clamp.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  fixed  crosswise  to  another, 
in  any  manner,  for  addition  of  strength,  or 
with  a  mortise  and  tenon,  or  a  tongue  and 
groove,  to  prevent  warping.  Brande. 

2.  An  instrument,  of  metal  or  of     m  . 
wood,  furnished  with  a  screw,,  and  (fff       \j 
used  to   hold    pieces   or  parts   to- 
gether, generally  for   a  temporary 
purpose.                                  Francis. 

3.  A  bent  piece   of  iron,  keyed 
upon  the  trunnions  of  a  cannon,  to  hold  it  upon 
the  carriage.  Craig. 

4.  A  pile  of  bricks  prepared  for  burning. 
"  To  burn  a  clamp  of  brick."  Mortimer. 

5.  A  heavy  footstep  or  tread ;  a  tramp. 

CLAmp,  v.  a.  [i.  CLAMPED ;  pp.  clamping, 
CLAMPED.]  To  bind  or  strengthen  by  means 
of  a  clamp.  Moxon. 

CLAmP,  v.  n.    To  tread  heavily.  HalUwell. 

CLAM-PO-NEER',  n.     [Fr.  clamponier.']    A  long, 

loose-jointed  horse,     [r.]  Ash. 


CLAP 

CLAM§,  n.  pi.     [Dan.  klemme,  to  pinch.] 

1.  A  sort  of  pincers,  used  by  ship-carpenters 
for  drawing  nails.  " '  Ogilme. 

2.  A  kind  of  vice,  generally  made  of  wood, 
used  by  artificers  for  holding  any  thing  fast. 
[Scotland.]  Ogihie. 

CLAN,  n.    [Gael.  Sg  Ir.  clann.]     1.   A  family ;   a 

race ;  a  tribe.  "  A  rugged  border  ckm."  W.  Scott. 

We  [poets]  have  our  lineal  descents  and  clans,  as  well  as 

other  tribes.  Dn/dett. 

2.  A  body  of  persons  united  by  some  com- 
mon interest ;  —  used  in  contempt. 

Partridge  and  the  rest  of  his  clan  may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat 
if  I  fail  in  any  single  particular.  Swift. 

CLAn^CU-LAR  (82),  a.  [L.  clancularius.]  Clan- 
destine. "  CTarecafer  dealing."  [r.]  Hammond. 

t  CLAn'CU-LAR-LY,  ad.  Closely ;  privately.ffoZes. 

CLAN-DES'TINE  (kliin-des'tin),  a.  [L.  clandes- 
tinus;  It.  4  Sp.  clandestino;  Fr.  clandestin.'] 
Studiously  concealed ;  kept  secret  for  a  sinister 
purpose  ;  secret ;  private  ;  hidden. 

It  will  be  urged  that  religious  conventicles  are  more  pri- 
vate, and  thereby  give  opportunity  to  clandestine  machina- 
tions. Locke. 

Syn.  —  Clandestine  expresses  more  than  secret,  and 
is  commonly  used  in  an  ill  sense.  A  clandestine  mar- 
riage or  a  clandestine  proceeding  is  one  intentionally 
kept  secret.  A  hidden  plot ;  a  concealed  intention  ;  a 
secret  meeting;  a. private  [lurpnse.  —  See  Secret. 

CLAN-DES'TJNE-LY,ad.Inaclandestinemanner. 

CLAN-DES'TINE-NESS,  n.  The  State  of  being 
clandestine  ;  secrecy.  Todd. 

CLAN-D{;s-TiN'I-TY,  n.  Privacy  ;  secrecy  ;  clan- 
destiueness.     [r.]  Croly. 

ClAng,  n.  [Gr.  itJ.ayYn;  L.  clangor;  Ger.,  Sw.,  § 
Dan.  klang.]     A  sharp,  shrill  noise  ;  clangor. 

The  haunt  of  seals  and  ores,  and  sea-mew's  clang.  Milton, 
CLANG,    v.    n.        [i.    CLANGED  ;     pp.    CLANGING, 

CLANGED.]      To    make   a    loud,    shrill    noise. 
'^Clanging  swords."  Prior. 

ClAng,  v.  a.    To  strike  together  with  a  noise. 

The  fierce  Curetcs  trod  tumultuous 

Their  mystic  dance,  and  clanged  their  sounding  arms.  Prior. 

CLAN'GQR  (kl&ng'gor,  82),  n.  [L.  clangor;  It. 
clangore.l     A  loud,  shrill  sound  ;  clang. 

And  hear  the  trumpet's  clangor  pierce  the  sky.    Dryden. 

CLAn'GOE-OUS,  a.  Sounding  harsh  and  shrill ; 
making  a  clangor.  Craig. 

CLAN'GOUS,  a.  [Old  Fr.  clanqueux.']  Making  a 
clang.  "  Harsh  and  clangous  throats."  Browne. 

CLANK  (klangk,  82),  n.  [See  Clang.]  A  shrill 
sound,  as  of  a  chain  or  of  irons.  "  The  noise 
of  stripes,  the  clank  of  chains."  Tatler. 

CLANK  (klSngk),  v.  a.  To  strike  so  as  to  make  a 
shrill  noise  ;  to  clang.  Akenside. 

CLAnk  (kl&ngk),  V.  n.     To  make  a  shrill  noise 

by  striking ;  to  clang. 

He  falls  Ibis  armor  clanks  against  the  ground.     Cowley. 
CLAN'NISH,  a.     Disposed  to  unite  in  clans,  or 

after  the  manner  of  clans.  Sydney  Smith. 

CLAN'NISH-NESS,  re.  A  disposition  to  unite  in 
clans,  or  after  the  manner  of  clans.  Craig. 

ClAn'SHIP,  n.  Association  of  persons  or  fam- 
ilies. "  They  loved  society  or  clanship."  Pennant. 

pi.  clansmen. 


clAn§'man, 

to  a  clan. 


One  belonging 
Ed.  Rev. 


CLAP,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  clappan,  to  move  with  beats 
or  palpitations,  like  the  heart ;  Ger.  klappen  ; 
Dan.  klappe  ;   Sw.  klappa.]     \i.  clapped  ;  pp. 

CLAPPING,  clapped.] 

1.  To  strike  against  something  with  a  quick 
motion,  so  as  to  make  a  noise  ;  to  pat. 

Whereupon  Cromwell,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  said, 
"  Get  thee  gone  for  a  mad  fellow  as  thou  art."  Ludlow. 

Each  poet  of  the  air  her  glory  sings. 
And  round  him  the  pleased  audience  clap  their  wings. 

Dryden, 

2.  To  bring  into  contact,  or  put  one  thing 
upon  another  suddenly.  "  He  clapped  spurs  to 
his  horse."  Addison. 

His  shield  thrown  by,  to  mitigate  the  smart 

He  clapped  his  hand  upon  the  wounded  part.    Dryden. 

3.  To  put  hastily ;  to  thrust.  "  His  friends 
would  have  clapped  him  into  bedlam. "Sperfator. 
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4.  To  applaud  by  striking  the  hands  together ; 
as,  "  To  clap  a  performance  on  the  stage." 

5.  [See  Clap,  n.  No,  5.]  To  infect  with  a 
venereal  poison.  .       Wiseman, 

To  clap  up,  to  complete  suddenly.  "Was  ever 
match  clapped  up  so  suddenly  ?  "  Shale.  To  imprison 
without  fofmality  or  delay.  "  The  prince  clapped  him 
up  as  hia  inveigler."  Sandys. 

CLAP,  r.  71.  1.  To  knock,  as  at  a  door.  "Who 
clappeth,  said  this  wife."  Chaucer. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  by  bringing  two  surfaces 
into  contact  suddenly. 

Every  door  flew  opon 
To  tidmit  my  entrance,  and  then  ctoppeo  behind  me 
To  bar  my  going  back.  JDri/den. 

3.  To  Strike  the  hands  together,  in  applause. 

For 'tis  ill  hap 
If  they  hold  when  their  ladies  bid  them  clap.       Shak. 

4.  To  enter  with  alacrity  upon  any  thing. 

Come,  a  song  I  — 
Shall  we  clap  into 't  roundly?  Shak. 

CLAP,  n.     [Dut.  klap  ;  Ger.  klapp."] 

1.  A  loud  noise  made  by  sudden  collision. 
Give  the  door  a  clap  ua  you  go  out.  Swift. 

2.  The  act  of  applauding  by  striking  the 
hands  together. 

The  actors  , .  .  are  often  startled  in  the  midst  of  unex- 
pected clapa  or  hisses.  Addison. 

3.  A  sudden  explosion,  as'  of  thunder. 

The  clap  is  past,  and  now  the  skies  are  clear.    Dryden. 

4.  A  sudden  act  or  incident. 

It  is  monstrous  that  the  South  Sea  should  pay  half  their 
debts  at  one  clap.  Swift. 

5.  [Old  Fr.  clapiseSj  public  shops  kept  by 
prostitutes.  Hoblyn  ;  —  clapiers^  an  old  term 
for  houses  of  ill  fame.  Cotgrave  ;  —  Gael.  clab.'\ 
A  venereal  infection.  Pope. 

6.  {Falconry.)  The  nether  part  of  the  beak 
of  a  hawk.  Johnson. 

CLAP'BOARD   (klSib'bord),  ».      1.  A  thin,  narrow 
board,  used  in  America  for  the  outermost  cov- 
ering of  wooden  houses.  Benjamin. 
2.  In  England,  a  board  ready  cut  for  making 
casks,  or  a  stave  in  its  rough  state.  Crabb. 

CLAP'BOARD,  v.  a.  [z.  CLA.PBOA.H.DED  ;  pp.CLX-p- 
IlOAItDINO,     CLAPROAllDED.]        To     COVer    With 

clapboards,  as  a  house.  ^         Benjamin. 

CLAP  —BREAD,  }  ^^  Bread  or  cake  made  of  oat- 
CLAP'-CAKE,     J  meal,   rolled  thin    and    baked 

hard.  Halliwell. 

CLAP'-DiSH,  n.  [See  Clack-dish.]  A  wooden 
tpawl  or  dish,  formerly  carried  by  beggars ;  a 
clack-dish.  Massinger. 

CLAP'-DOC-TOR,  n.  One  who  cures  venereal 
taints  :  —  a  quack.  Addison. 

CLAPE,  n.  A  name  of  the  golden-winged  wood- 
pecker. —  See  CoLAPTiN^.  De  Kay. 

CLAP'— NET,  n.  A  kind  of  net,  used  for  catching 
larks  or  other  birds.  Pennant. 

CLAP'P^JR,  n.      1.    [A.  S.  cUpur  ;    Ger.  Mapper.^ 
He  who,  or  that  which,  claps  ;  the  tongue  of  a  " 
bell. 

2.  The  cover  of  a  clap-dish.  Henryson, 

3.  The  clack  of  a  mill.  Johnson, 

4.  [Old  Fr.  clapier.'\  f  A  place  for  rabbits  to 
burrow  in.  Chaucer. 

CLAP'p:PR-CLAw,  v.  a.  [Eng.  clapper,  applied 
to  the  tongue,  and  clato.j 

1.  To  scold  ;  to  abuse.  Shak. 

2.  To  beat  with  the  open  hand.       Holloway. 

CLAP'PJNG,  n.  The  act  of  striking ;  particularly, 

a  striking  of  the  hands  together  in  applause. 

The  favor  of  the  people  appearedbydapi^inff  of  hands  and 
great  applause.  Holland. 

CLAp'-TRAP,  n.  [A  name  derived  from  clap-net, 
a  device  for  catching  larks.   Bailey.] 

1.  A  kind  of  clapper  for  making  a  noise  in  a 
theatre.  ^  Craig. 

2.  Any  device  or  artifice  to  elicit  applause  or 
gain  popularity ;  management  to  entrap.  Lamb. 

CLAP'-TRAP,  a.    Designed  to  deceive.    Qu.  Rev. 

CLAre,  n.  A  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare.  Todd. 

CLAJl'^N-CElJX,  or  CLAR'^IN-CIeOx,  (kiar'en- 
shii),  n.  The  second  king  at  arms  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Johnson. 

CLArE'-QB-SCURE',  n.     [L.  clarus,  clear,  and 


ohscurus,  obscure.]     The  distribution  of  light 
and  shade  in  painting.  Prior. 

CLAR'^T,  71,  [Fv.clairet',  clair,  clear.]  A  reddish 
French  wine,  of  several  varieties.  Boyle. 

CLAR'I-jCHC)RD,  n.  [L.  clarus,  clear,  and  chorda, 
a  string.]  {Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument ;  an 
ancient  sort  of  spinet.  Skelton. 

CLAR-J-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L'.  clarijlcatio  ;  clarus, 
clear,  and  faaio,  to  make  ;  Sp.  clarijicacion  \ 
Fr.  clarijhcation?^  The  art  of  making  clear  ; 
purification,  as  of  liquors.  Bacon. 

CLAR'J-FI-:pR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  clari- 
fies ;  a  purifier.  Maunder. 

CLAR'|-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  elarijico,  to  make  illustri- 
ous ;  clarus,  clear,  and  facio,  to  make ;  It. 
chiarijicare ;    S-p.  clafijlcar;    'Fr.  clarijier.']     \i. 

CLARIFIED  ;  pp.  CLARIFYING,  CLARIFIED.] 

1.  t  To  make  famous  ;  to  glorify. 
Father,  the  hour  cometh:  clarify  thy  Son. 

John  xvh.  1.    Wickliffc^s  Trans. 

2.  To  free  from  feculencies ;  to  make  clear  ; 
to  purify  ;  as,  *'  To  clarify  sirup." 

3.  To  brighten;    to  illuminate.     "The   dic- 
tates of  a  clarified  understanding."  South. 

CLAR'I-PY,  V.  n.  To  become  clear  ;  to  grow  bright. 
Hia  wits  do  c/(27-i/// in  the  discoursing  with  another.  5aco«. 

CLAR'(-NET,n.  [Fr.claHnette.']  (Mus.)  A  wooden 
instrument  blo\vn  with  a  reed,  and  similar  to  the 
hautboy  ;  — written  also  clarionet.  Moore. 

CLA-Rl'MOi  n.  [It.]  A  sort  of  shrill-toned 
trumpet ;  a  clarion.  •  Moore. 

CLAR'I-ON  [kmr'e-un,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  klar'yun,  S. 
E.  K,  C.  \  klar'yun,  W. ;  fcla're-on,  F.'],  n.  [Low 
L.  clario ;  clartis,  clear ;  It.  clari'no  and  chiarina ; 
Sp.  clarin  ;  Fr.  clairon.]  A  kind  of  trumpet, 
of  a  shrill,  clear  tone. 

The  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions.  Milton. 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed.      Gray. 

fCLA-RIS'O-NOUS,  a.  [L.  clarisonus ;  clarus, 
clear,  and  50KO,  to  sound.]  Clear-sounding.  Ash. 

t  CLAr'{-TUDE,  n.  [L.  claritudo.']  Any  thing 
bright ;  splendor.  "  Those  claritudes  which 
gild  the  skies."  Beaumont. 

CLAr'I-TY,  n.  [L.  elaritas  ;  It.  clarita;  Sp.  clari- 
dad;  Yr.  clarte.']  Brightness;  splendor.  "The 
angels  of  light  in  all  their  clarity."  [r.]  Browne. 

CLA'RO-OB-SCC'RO,  ii.  [L.  clarus,  clear,  and 
obscurus,  obscure.]  The  disposition  of  light 
and  shade  in  a  picture  or  painting.  —  See 
Clare-obscure,  and  Chiaro-oscuro.    Crabb. 

CLART,  V.  a.  To  smear  with  mud;  to  bespatter 
with  dirt.     [Local,  Eng.]  Craig. 

CLAR'TY,  a.  Miry ;  muddy  ;  wet ;  dirty.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Brockett. 

CLA'RY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  sage,  formerly 
used  in  medicine ;  Salvia  sclarea.  Loudon. 

t  CLA'RY,  V.  n.  To  make  a  shrill  noise.  "The 
crane  gives  warning  by  clarying."         Golding. 

CLA'RY-WA-T^IR,  n.  {Med.)  A  liquid  compound 
of  brandy,  sugar,  clary-flowers,  and  cinnamon, 
with  a  little  ambergris;  —  supposed  to  be  use- 
ful in  assisting  digestion.  Craig. 

CLAsh,  v.  n.  [Gr.  w^d^w.— Ger.  Jclatschen,  to  clap  ; 
Dut.  kletsen.']      \i.  clashed  ;    pp.  clashing, 

CLASHED.] 

1,  To  make  a  noise  by  mutual  collision. 

Those  that  should  happen  to  cZasA,  might  rebound  after 
the  collision.  Bentley. 

2.  To  act  with  opposite  power,  or  in  a  con- 
trary direction  ;  to  contend ;  to  disagree. 

These  share  the  man;  and  these  distract  him  too. 

Draw  difl'erent  ways,  and  clash  in  their  command.  Young. 

CLAsh,  V.  a.  To  strike  one  thing  against  another, 
so  as  to  produce  a  noise. 

Highly  they  raged 
Against  the  Highest,  nnd  fierce  with  graspfid  amia 
Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields"  the  din  of  war.    Milton. 

CLASH,  n.     1.  A  noise  made  by  the  collision  of 

two  bodies.     "  The  clash  of  arms."  Pope. 

2.  Opposition  ;  contradiction.    "  The  clashes 

between  popes  and  kings."  Denhain. 

CLAsii'JNG,  n.  1.  Noise  arising  from  collision  ; 
a  clash  ;  clang  ;  clangor. 


The  neighing  steeds  thou  lov'st  to  hear; 

Clashviy  of  arms  doth  please  thine  ear.        Drayton. 

2.  Opposition  ;  contradiction  ;  enmity. 

"What  fiery  clashinga  we  have  had  lately  for  a  cap  and  a 
surplice  I  Howell. 

CLAsh'ING-LY,  «c?.  In  a  clashing  manner.  Craig. 

CLAsp  (12),  n.  [A.  S.  clyppan,  to  embrace  ;  Gael. 
§  Ir.  clash  ;  M.  clesp^ 

1.  A  hook,  to  fasten  any  thing,  or  to  hold 
the  parts  of  any  thing  together  ;  as,  "  The  clasps 
of  a  book." 

2.  An  embrace  ;  a  hug.  Shak. 

Nothing  but  the  round. 
Large  clasp  of  nature  such  a  wit  can  bound.     Ji.  Jonmn. 

CLAsP  (12),  V.  u.     [i.  CLASPED  ;  pp.  clasping, 

CLASPED.] 

1.  To  shut  or  to  hold  together  with  a  clasp. 

Sermons  do  open  the  Scriptures,  —which,  being  but  read, 
remain,  in  comparison,  still  clasped.  Hooher. 

2.  To  hold  by  putting  the  fingers  around ;  to 
enclose  between  the  hands;  to  grasp. 

Occasion  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle  first  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  after  the  belly,  which  is  hard  to  clasp.       Bacon. 

3.  To  throw  the  arms  around  ;  to  embrace. 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle; 

Most  reverend  Nestor,  1  am  glad  to  clasp  thee.        Sliak. 

4.  To  twine  around,  as  a  tendril. 

Direct 
The  clasping  ivy  where  to  cUmb.  Milton. 

CLAsP'JIR,  n.     That  which  clasps  ;  a  tendril. 

The  . . .  claspers  of  plants  are  given  only  to  such  species 
as  have  weak  and  infirm  trunks.  Ray. 

CLAsP'-KNIFE  (-nif),  n.  A  pocket-knife  which 
folds  into  the  handle  ;  a  jackknife.       Johnson. 

CLAsp'— NAIL,  n.  A  nail  with  a  head  to  sink 
into  the  wood.  Ash. 

CLAsS  (12),  n.  [L.  classis;  It.,  Sp.,  Fr.,  ^  Ger. 
classcl 

1.  A  rank  or  an  order  of  persons  ;  a  number 
of  persons  on  an  equality  in  society,  or  distin- 
guished by  common  characteristics  ;  as,  *'  The 
trading  classes  "  ;  *'  The  laboring  classes." 

2.  A  set  of  pupils  or  students  of  the  same 
form,  rank,  or  degree,  and  pursuing  the  same 
studies  ;  as,  "  A  class  in  a  school  or  a  college." 

3.  A  scientific  division  or  arrangement  con- 
taining the  subordinate  divisions  of  order,  ge- 
nus, and  species  ;  as,  "The  classes  of  animals, 
of  plants,  &c." 

Syn. —  Class  is  more  general  than  order.  C/ass 
and  order  are  applied  to  a  body  of  persons  who  are 
distinguished ;  rank  and  degree,  to  the  distinction 
itself.  Men  belong  to  a  certain  class  or  order,  hold  a 
certain  rank,  and  are  of  a  certain  degree.  High,  low, 
or  middle  class  ;  a  class  of  students  or  of  merchants  ; 
order  of  nobility  ;  persons  of  high  or  low  rank  or  de- 
gree. —  See  Kind. 

CLAss,  v.  a.  [Fr.  classer.']  [i.  classed  ;  pp. 
CLASSING,  CLASSED.]  To  arrange  in  a  class  ;  to 
distribute  according  to  some  method  or  system  ; 
to  dispose  in  order ;  to  classify  ;  to  rank. 

We  are  all  ranked  and  classed  by  Him  who  seeth  into 
every  heart,  Blair. 

"Words  are  classed  by  the  grammarian  Into  diiferent  parts 
of  speech.  CV-oW*. 

Syn.  —  Class  or  classify  according  to  quality,  or  by 
some  rule  ;  rank,  range,  or  arrange  in  order  or  in  a 
line.  Classification  serves  the  purposes  of  science ; 
arrangement,  the  purposes  of  decoration  or  of  conven- 
ience. 


clAss'-fel-low,  ) 

a  classmate. 


One  of  the  same  class  ; 
Ed.  Rev. 


CLAss'I-BLE,  t*.    That  may  be  classed.  Ec.  Rev. 

CLAS'SIC,  n.  [L.  classicus,  a  citizen  of  the  first 
rank;  It.  classico;  Sp.  clasico;  Fr.  classique. 
"  The  Roman  people  were  divided  into  classes, 
and  the  highest  order  were  by  preeminence 
termed  classici.  Hence  the  name  came  to 
signify  the  highest  and  purest  class  of  writers 
in  any  language."     Brande."] 

1.  An  author  or  a  work  of  the  first  rank  ; 
more  commonly  denoting  a  Greek  or  a  Latin 
author,  but  also  applied  to  the  best  modern 
authors.     "  The  classics  of  an  age."  Pope. 

Under  the  tuition  of  Sir.  Keynolds,  he  Tvas  for  some  time 
instructed  in  the  classics.  3lalone. 

2.  One  versed  in  the  classics.  P.  Cyc. 

CLAS'SIC,         I  d^^      [|Xt,   classico  ;    Sp.   clasico ; 
CLAS'SI-CAL,  >  Fr.  classique.'] 

1.  Of  the  first  order  or  rank  in  literature. 
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Authors  of  best  note,  and  generally  applauded,  are  called 
classical.  JSuUokar  (ed.  1656). 

Mr.  Greaves,  who  may  be  justly  reckoned  a  clajisical  au- 
thor upon  the  subject.  Melmofh. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Greelc  or  to  Latin  authors,  or 
to  the  places  of  which  they  wrote  or  in  which 
they  lived.  "Ctossicanearning."  Wood.  "Clas- 
sical scholars."  Spectator. 

Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around. 

And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground.    Addison. 

3.  Sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the  best  au- 
thors ;  elegant ;  pure ;  correct  ;  as,  "  A  classi- 
cal style." 

4.  {Presbyterian  Church.)  Kelating  to  a 
classis  or  class. 

The  meeting  of  the  elders  over  many  congregations,  that 
they  call  the  clajisis.  And  what  doth  make  a  classical  elder- 
ship to  be  a  presbytery?  Goodurin. 

After  they  have  so  long  contended  for  their  classical  ordi- 
nation, will  they  submit  to  any  episcopal?  Drydcn. 

5.  (Fine  Arts^  Noting  the  finest  works  of 
antique  or  of  modern  art.  Fairholt. 

Classic  orders,  {Arch.)  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the 
Coriuthian  orders. 

CLAS'SI-CAL-iE^M,  n.  A  classical  idiom,  style,  or 
taste  ;  classicism.  Ruskin. 

ClAs-SI-CAL'I-TY,  •/..  The  state  of  being  classi- 
cal,    [k.]  Coleridge.     Gent.  Mag. 

CLAS'SI-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  classical  manner. 

The  poet,  as  usual,  expresses  his  own  libeling;  but  he  does 
more,  he  expresses  it  very  clxissi^ally.  Cowley. 

CLAS'SJ-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
classical.  Ogilvie. 

CLAs'SI-CI§M,  n.  [Fr.  classicisme.']  A  classic 
idiom  or  style  ;    classicalism.  Dr.  Arnold. 

CLAS'SI-CIST,  re.  One  versed  in  the  classics  ;  a 
classical  scholar  or  author.  Hallam. 

CLAS-SIF'IO,  a.     1.  Distinguishing  the  class. 
2.  Relating  to  classification.  Brande. 

CLAs-SI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [It.  classificazione  ;  Sp. 
clasificacion ;  Fr.  classijication.l  The  act  of 
classifying;  arrangement.  "Their  classifica- 
tion of  the  citizens."  Burke. 

Abstraction,  generahzation,  and  definition  precede  classi- 
jication.  Fleming. 

CLAS'SI-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  classis,  a  class,  and./ocio, 
to  make ;    Sp.  clasificar ;    Fr.  classifier'.]      [i. 

OLASSiriED  ;    pp.    OLASSirYING,    CLASSIFIED.] 

To  arrange  into  classes  ;  to  distribute  ;  to  class. 

_  The  former  [the  system  of  Linnteus]  is  an  attempt  at  clas- 
sifying  plants  according  to  their  agreement  in  some  single 
characters.  Branae. 

Syn.  —  See  Class. 

ClM'SIS,  n. ;  pi.  CLASSES.  [L.]  1.  Order; 
sort;  body. 

He  had  declared  his  opinion  of  that  chassis  of  men.  Clarendon. 

2.  {Eccl.)  An  ecclesiastical  body,  convention, 

or  assembly  ;  —  in   the   Reformed  Dutch   and 

French  churches,  a  judicatory.  Milton. 

CLAsS'MAN,  ». ;  pi.  CLASSMEN.  Scholars  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Eng.,  who  are  examined 
for  their  degrees  according  to  their  rate  of  mer- 
it ;  answering  to  the  optimes  and  wranglers  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Crabh. 

CLAss'MATE,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  the  same 
class  with  another  ;  a  class-fellow.  Farley. 

ClAth'RATE,  a.  [L.  clathro,  clathratus,  to  fur- 
nish with  a  lattice  ;  clathri,  a  lattice,  from  Gr. 
Klfi0^a.'\  {Bot.)  Latticed ;  divided  like  lattice- 
work. Loudon. 

CLAT'TfE,  t!.».   [Dnt.  klateren.'l  [i.  clattered  ; 

pp.  CLATTERING,  CLATTERED.] 

1.  To  make  a  noise,  as  when  sonorous  bodies 
are  frequently  struck. 

While  the  fierce  riders  clattered  on  their  shields.  Dryden.. 
Their  clattering  arms  with  the  fierce  shocks  resound. 

GranviUe. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  with  the  tongue  ;  to  talk 
loudly. 

He  must  needs  be  the  loadstar  of  the  reformation,  as  some 
men  clatter.  Milton. 

CLAT'T^K,  V.  u.  1.  To  strike  so  as  to  produce 
a  rattling. 

And  raise  such  outcries  on  thy  clattered  iron.        Milton. 
2.  t  To  utter  loudly  ;  to  vociferate.  Chaucer. 

CLAT'T^E,  re.  [A.  S.  clatrung,  any  thing  that 
makes  a  clattering  noise  ;  Dut.  klater.']  A  rat- 
tling noise ;  a  confused  noise. 
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To  inhabit  a  mansion  remote 

From  the  clatter  of  street-pacing  steeds.  Cowper, 

The  jmnbhng  particles  of  matter 

In  chaos  make  not  such  a  clatter.  Swift, 

CLAt'T]j;R-ER,  n.    One  who  clatters ;  a  babbler. 
Make  noise  enough,  for  clatterers  love  no  peace.    Skelton, 

CLAT'TfR-iNG,  ■«.     A  confused  noise  ;  rattle. 

Bless  me  I  what  a  clattering  of  white  sticks  and  yellow 
sticks  would  be  atjout  his  head!  JiurHx. 

tCLAU'D^NT,  a.  [L.  claudo,  claudens,  to  shut; 
It.  claudente,']    Shutting;  enclosing.    Johnson. 

ClAu'd;-CANT,  a.  [L.  claudico,  claudicans,  to 
limp.]    Limping;  halting,     [r.]  Johnson. 

t  CLAu'DJ-CATE,  v.  n.  [L.  claudico,  claudicatus.] 
To  limp  ;  to  halt.  Bailey. 

CLAU-DI-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  claudicatio  ;  Sp.  clati- 
dicacion ;  Fr.  claudication.']  Lameness ;  limp- 
ing; halting,     [r.]  Tatler. 

CLAUSE,  re.  [L.  clausula ;  claudo,  to  close  ;  It. 
(Sf  Sp,  clausula  ;  Fr.  clause.— G^r.  clausel.'] 

1.  A  part  of  a  sentence,  or  words,  included 
between  two  commas  or  other  stops. 

They  a  bold  power  o'er  sacred  Scriptures  take. 

Blot  out  some  clauses,  and  some  hew  ones  make.    Cowley. 

2.  An  article  ;  a  particular  stipulation. 

To  provide  for  these  objects,  they  follow  with  a  clattse 
taken  from  the  preceding  act  of  Queen  Elisabeth.        Burke. 
Syn.  — See  Member. 

CLAU'SIKE,  a.  Having  the  foot-rot,  as  sheep ; 
—  written  also  clawsick.  Clarke. 

ClAu-SIL' I-ji,  n.  [L.  claudo,  clausus,  to  shut.] 
A  genus  of  land  snails  ;  —  so  called  because  the 
aperture  of  the  shell  is  closed  internally  by  a 
spiral  lid.  Brande. 

CLAus'THAL-ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  seleniuret  of 
lead,  resembling  granular  galena  ;  —  from  the 
Clausthal  mines  in  the  Hartz.  Dana. 

CLAus'TRAL,  a.  [L.  elaustrum,  an  enclosure  ; 
It.  claustrale  ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  claustral.']  Relating 
to  a  cloister.  Ayliffe. 

CLAU§'y-LAR,  a.     Having  clauses.  Smart. 

CLAU§'DKE  (kllw'zhur,  93),  re.  [L.  §  It.  clauswa, 
a  castle.]  Confinement.  "  The  severity  of  the 
clausure  is  hard  to  be  borne."     [r.]         Geddes. 

CLA-VA-(^RV LA,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  bivalves 
which  live  in  a  cylindrical  shelly  tube.      Baird. 

CLA-VA  ' RI-A,  n.  [L.  clava,  a  club.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  some  of  which  are  eatable  ; 
club-shaped  fungus.  Loudon. 

CLA'VATE,  a.  [L.  clava,  a  club.]  (Bot.  &  Zool.) 
Club-shaped ;  slender  below  and  thickened  up- 
wards ;  clavated  ;  claviform.      Gray.    Agassiz. 

CLA'VAT-5D,  a.  1.  [L.  clava,  a  club.]  {Bot.) 
Like  a  club ;  clavate  ;  claviform. 

2.  [L.  clavatus,  furnished  with  points  or 
prickles  ;  clavus,  a  nail.]  Set  with  knobs  or 
nails.  Woodward. 

CLAVE,  i.  from  cleave.     Cleaved ;  clove.  —  See 

Cleave. 
CLAFEAU  {}i.\i.-^ro'),n.    [Fr.]  A  disease  in  sheep  ; 

sheep-pox.  Loudon. 

CLA'VjpL,  re.    {Arch.)    Same  as  Clatt.  Britton. 

CLAv'5L-LAT-5D,  a.  [Low  L.  clavellatus  ;  L. 
ctotia,  a  club.]  {Chem.)  Relating  to  potash  in 
its  different  forms  ;  —  so  applied  in  allusion  to 
its  being  obtained  from  billets,  or  clubs  of  wood. 
"  Air  transmitted  through  clavellated  ashes." 

Arbuthnot, 

t  CLA'VJIR,  re.  [A.  S.  clmfer-wyrt.']  Clover.  "  The 
desert  with  sweet  claver  fills."  Sandys. 

CLA'VI-A-RY,  re.  [L.  clavis,  a  key.]  (M/s.)  An 
index, of  keys,  or  a  scale  of  lines  and  spaces. 

CLAV'J-jEHORD,  re.  [L.  clavis,  a  key,  and  chorda, 
a  string.]  {Mus.)  An  instrument  with  keys 
that  strike  the  chords  ;  a  clarichord. 

CLAV'I-CLE  (kiav'e-kl),  re.  [L.  clavicula,  a  small 
key;  Fi.  clavicule.']  {Anat.)  The  small  bone 
which  joins  the  scapula,  or  shoulder-bone,  and 
the  breast-bone ;  the  collar-bone.      Ihinglison. 

CLA-VIC'U-LAR,  a.  {Anat.)  Relating  to  the 
clavicle,  or  collar-bone.  Clarke. 

CLAVIER   (kla've-a),  ii.      [Fr.,  from  L.  clavis,  a 
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key.]  The  whole  range  of  keys  on  a  harpsichord 

or  other  keyed  instrument.  Fleming  §  TibUns. 

CLAv'1-FORM,  n.     [L.  clava,  a  club,  and  forma. 

form.]     {Bot.)    Club-shaped.  Craig._ 

CLAy' f-qsR,  n.  1.  [L.  clava,  -c  club,  and  guro, 
to  bear.]    A  club-bearer.  Crabb. 

2.  [L.  clavis,  a  key,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  A 
keeper  of  keys. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  small,  imperfectly  or- 
ganized Coleoptera.  Baird. 

CLA-VIQ!'ER-OUS,  a.  1.  [L.  clava,  a,  club,  and 
gerOj  to  bear.]    Bearing  a  club. 

2.  [L.  clavis,  a  key,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  Bear- 
ing a  key.  Clarke. 

CLA'VIS,  re.;  pi.  L.  CLA'VE^;  Eng.  clAv'i-se?. 
[L.,  a  key.'\  A  key,  vocabulary,  or  whatever 
serves  to  unlock,  decipher,  or  explain.     Crabb. 

CLA'VY,  re.  {Arch.)  A  mantel-piece,  or  shelf 
over  a  fireplace.  Britton. 

CLAw,  n.  [A.  S.  claw ;  Dut.  klaauw ;  Ger.  klaue."] 

1.  The  sharp,  hooked  nail  of  a  beast  or  a 
bird ;  as,  "  The  claws  of  a  cat,  or  a  parrot." 

2.  The  pincers  or  holders  of  a  shell-fish ;  as, 
'*  The  claws  of  a  lobster." 

3.  {Bot.)  The  stalk-like  base  of  some  petals, 
as  of  pinks.  Gray. 

CLAW,  V.  «.     [A..  ^.  claioian.']     [i.  claaved  ;  p^. 

CLAWING,  clawed.] 

1.  To  tear  with  claws ;  to  pull,  as  with  the 
nails  ;  to  tear  or  scratch. 

Like  wild  beasts  shut  up  in  a  cage,  to  claw  and  bite  each 
other  to  their  mutual  destruction.  Burke. 

2.  t  To  flatter  ;  to  fawn  upon. 

Rich  men  they  claw,  soothe  up,  and  flatter.  Holland. 

To  claw  away,  to  scold.     "  Fortune  is  to  be  clawed 

away  for*T."     'L^ Estrange To  claw  off,  (JVaiit.)  to 

beat  to  windward  from  a  lee  shore. 

t  CLAW'BACK,  re.    A  flatterer.  Warner. 

t  CLAW'bAck,  a.    Flattering.  Bp.  Ball. 

CLAwED  (M9.wd),  a.  Furnished  with  claws.  Grew. 

CLAW'ING,  or  CLAw'ING-OFF,  re.  (Naut.)  A 
beating  or  turning  to  windward  from  a  lee- 
shore.  Crabb. 

CLAw'SICK,  a.  Having  the  foot-rot,  as  sheep  ; 
—  written  also  clausike.  Clar/ce. 

CLAW'SiCK-N?SS,  re.    The  foot-rot,  a  disease  in 

sheep.  Clarke. 

CLAy  (kla),  re.    [A.  S.  claeg;  Dut.  Jclei;  W.  f*s.] 

1.  An  unctuous,  tenacious,  plastic  earth,  or 
mixture  of  earths,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  and  of  which  alumina  and  silica  are 
the  principal  ingredients,  accompanied  occa- 
sionally with  lime,  magnesia,  and  various  me- 
tallic oxides,  particularly  those  of  iron.  It 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  fer- 
tile soils,  and  is  the  basis  of  several  kinds  of 
pottery  and  of  bricks. 

Clays  are  earths  firmly  coherent,  weighty,  and  compact, 
stiff,  viscid,  and  ductile  to  a  great  degree  while  moist.      Mil. 

2.  A  poetic  term  for  the  elements  of  which 
the  human  body  is  made. 

I  am  formed  out  of  the  clay.  Job  xxxiii.  6. 

There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay.  Collins. 

CLAy,  v.  a.    [i.  CLAYED  ;  pp.  claying,  clayed.] 

1.  To  cover  or  manure  with  clay. 

Then  the  gi-ound  must  be  clayed  again.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  whiten,  as  a  loaf  of  sugar,  by  means  of 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  water  spread  upon  the  top. 

Clayed  sugars  are  sorted  into  different  shades  of  eolor,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  cone  from  which  they  are  cut.  Ure. 

CLAY,  a.     Formed,  or  consisting  of,  clay. 

Fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  couched.  Millan. 

CLAY'-BRAINED  (-brand),  a.  Doltish;  dull; 
stupid ;  heavy.  Sliak. 

CLAY'-BUILT,  a.     Formed  of  clay.         Warton. 

CLAy'-COLD,  a.    Cold  as  clay ;  lifeless.    Eowe. 

CLAyeD  (klad),  p.  a.  1.  Covered  or  manured 
with  clay  ;  as,  *'  Clayed  lands." 

2.  Whitened  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  water,  as  sugar. 

CLAye§  (klaz),  re.p?.  [Fr.  c/aie,  a  hurdle.]  {Fort.) 
"Wattles  made  with  stakes  interwoven  with 
osiers,  to  cover  lodgements.  Chambers. 
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CLAY'JpY  (kla'e),  o.  Consisting  of,  or  like,  clay. 
**  A  heavy  or  clayey  soil."  Derham. 

CLAY'-GROUND,  n.  Ground  consisting  of,  or 
abounding  with,  clay.  1  Kings  vii.  46. 

CLAY'ISII,  a.     Of  the  nature  of  clay.       Harvey. 

CLAY'-KILN  (kla'kll),  n.  A  kiln,  or  stove  for 
burning  clay.  Farm.  Ency. 

*  CLAY'-MARL,  u.      A  -whitish,   smooth,   chalky 
clay.  Mortimer. 

CLAY'MORE,  n.  [Ir.  claidheamh.]  A  large, 
two-handed  sword,  used  by  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland  ;  —  written  also  ylaymore. 

CLAY'-PIt,  n.  A  pit  where  clay  is  dug.  Woodward. 

CLAY'-SLATE,  n.  (Mi7i.)  Argillite,  or  argilla- 
ceous slate,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica  and  alu- 
mina. Cleaveland. 

CLAY'— STONE,  ■«.  {Min.)  An  argillaceous  lime- 
stone. Grose. 

CLEAD'ING,  n.  A  covering  of  felt  and  narrow 
strips  of  boards,  or  of  thin  metal,  fitted  round 
the  boiler  of  a  locomotive  engine,  to  prevent 
the  radiation  of  heat.  -  Weale. 

CLEAN  (klen),  a.     [A.  S.  claen.'] 

1.  Free  from  dirt  or  filth ;  unstained;  cleanly. 

Every  sin  does  as  really  imprint  an  indelible  stain  upon 
the  soul,  as  a  blot  falling  upon  the  cleanest  paper.  South. 

2.  Free  from  loathsome  disease  ;  not  leprous. 

If .  . .  the  plague  spread  not  on  the  ekin,  the  priest  shall 
pronounce  him  clean.  Levit,  xiii.6. 

3.  Not  encumbered  with  any  thing  useless  ; 
free  from  imperfections. 

The  timber  and  wood  arc  in  some  trees  more  clean,  in 
some  more  knotty.  Bacon. 

4.  Dexterous  ;  not  bungling.  **  A  clean 
trick."     "  A  clean  leap."  Johnson. 

5.  Entire  ;  complete  ;  perfect. 

Wlien  ye  reap  the  harvest, .  . .  thou  shalt  not  make  clean 
riddance  of  the  cornera  of  thy  field.  Levit.  xxiii.  22. 

6.  Free  from  moral  impurity  ;  innocent ;  pure. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God.  i's.  li.  10. 

■CLEAN,  ad.     [A.  S.  cleene.'] 

1.  Quite  ;  entirely  ;  perfectly. 

Their  actions  have  been  clean  contrary  to  those  before 
mentioned.  Hooker. 

2.  In  a  dexterous  manner ;  without  miscar- 
riage ;  triumphantly. 

Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer;  but  they  say 

Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way.     Henley. 

CLEAN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cl<mian.']  \i.  cleaned  ;  pp. 
CLEANING,  CLEANED.]  To  free  from  filth  or 
impurity;  to  cleanse;  to  purify. 

Their  tribes  adjusted,  cleaned  their  vigorous  wings.  Thomson. 

CLEAN'^R,  71.     He  who  or  that  which  cleans. 
CLEAN'-HANDr^D,  t*.     Having  clean-hands. 

CLEAN'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  making  clean;  a 
cleansing  ;  as,  "  House  cleaning.*^ 

2.  The  after-birth  or  secundines  of  the  cow, 
ewe,  &c.  Farm.  Ency. 

XKep  Tllis  word  is  in  use  in  the  United  States  and 
in  various  parts  of  England.  Brockett  spells  it  clegn- 
ingj  cleaning^  or  cleansing;  Grose,  clegning ;  the  Cra- 
ven Dialect,  cleanin  or  cleansin. 

CLEAN'LI-LY  (klen'Ie-1?))  f^d.  In  a  cldanly  man- 
ner ;  neatly.  Johnson. 

CLEAN'-LIMBED  (-llmd),  a.  Having  well-pro- 
portioned limbs ;  clean-timbered.  Clarke. 

CLEAN'Ll-NESS  (klen'le-ngs),  n.  Freedom  from 
dirt.  "  The  extent  of  this  city,  t\iQ^cleanliness 
of  its  streets,"  •  Addison. 

CLEAN'LY  (klfin'Ie),  a.     [A.  S.  clmilic'] 

1.  Free  from  filthy  habits ;  clean  ;  neat. 

An  ant  is  a  very  cleanly  insect.  Addison. 

2.  That  makes  clean  ;  purifying. 

In  our  fantastic  clime,  the  fair 

With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair.  Prior. 

3.  Innocent; pure.  " Cleanly ^oys."  Glanville, 

4.  Dexterous  ;  skilful ;  artful ;  adroit. 

We  can  secure  ourselves  a  retreat  by  some  cleanly  eva- 
eion.  L'Estrange. 

CLEAN'LY  (klSn'le),  ad.     [A.  S.  cliEnlice.] 
1.  In  a  cleanly  or  clean  manner  ;  neatly. 

Whether  our  natives  might  not  live  cleanly  and  comforta- 
bly. £p.  Berkeley. 
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2.  Innocently  ;  purely, 
as  cleanly  as  I  may." 


'  I  will  skip  over  it 
Hakevyill. 


3.  Adroitly  ;  dexterously.  "  Cleanly-coined 
excuses."  oha/c. 

CLEAN'N^ISS  (klen'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
clean  ;  freedom  from  dirt  or  filth ;  neatness. 

2.  Freedom  from  faults;  correctness.  ^'Clean- 
ness of  expression."  Dryden. 

3.  Innocence;  purity.  "The  cleanness  and 
purity  of  one's  mind."  Pope. 

CLEAN-PROOF,  n.  {Printing.)  A  proof  having 
few  or  no  faults  or  errors.  Savage. 

CLfiAN§'A-BLE  (klenz'si-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
cleansed  or  purified.  Sherwood. 

CLiAN^E  (kl6nz),  v.  a.       [A.  S.  clcensian.]     [i. 

CLEANSED  ;  pp.    CLEANSING,    CLEANSED.]      To 

make  clean  or  pure ;  to  free  from  dirt  or  any 
impurity ;  to  purify. 

Oceans,  rivers,  lakes  and  streams. 
All  feel  the  freshening  impulse,  and  ore  cleansed  ^ 
By  restless  undulation.  Cowper. 

Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults.  I's.  xix.  12. 

CLSaN^'^R  (kl6nz'er),  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
cleanses  ;  a  detergent.  Arhuthnot. 

CLEAN'-SHAPED  (-sliapt),  a.  "Well-proportioned ; 
symmetrical  in  shape.  Somerville. 

CLEAN§'J-BLE,  w.  That  maybe  cleansed.  Smart. 

CLEAN^'ING  (klgnz'jng),  n.  [A.  S.  clcensung.'] 
The  act  of  making  clean;  purification. 

Offer  for  thy  cleansing  those  things  which  Moses  com- 
manded. Mark  i.  44. 

CLEAN^'ING,  p.  a.  Purifying;  making  clean; 
abstersive;  as,  *'  A  clea?ising  liquor." 

CLEAN'-TIM-B^RED  (-herd),  a.  Well-propor- 
tioned; clean-limbed,  '*  Hector  was  not  so 
clean-timbered."  Shak. 

CLEAR  (kler),  a.  [L.  clarus  ;  It.  chiaro  ;  Sp. 
claro  ;  Fr.  clair  ;  Dut.  klaar;  Ger.,  Dan.,  ^  Sw. 
klar ;  W.  claer.'] 

1.  Free  from  opacity ;  transparent ;  bright. 
*'  The  clear,  smooth  lake."  Milton. 

2.  Un contaminated  with  any  thing  foreign  ; 
unmixed ;  pure. 

If  metal,  part  seemed  gold,  part  silver  clear.         Milton. 

3.  Free  from  clouds;  serene;  fair;  as,  "A 
clear  sky." 

4.  Unobstructed  ;  unencumbered. 

My  companion  left  the  way  clear  for  him.  Addison. 

5.  Without  deductions;  net;  as,  "  Cfcargain." 

6.  Perspicuous  ;  plain  ;  not  obscure ;  distinct. 
"  Clear  ideas  in  the  writer."  Clarke. 

7-  Apparent  ;  manifest  ;  obvious  ;  evident ; 
plain  ;  indisputable  ;  as,  "  A  clear  case." 

8.  Quick  in  discernment ;  prompt ;  acute. 

O  sacred,  wise,  and  wisdom-giving  plant, 

Mother  of  science  I  now  I  feel  thy  power 

Within  me  clear  not  only  to  discern 

Things  in  their  causes,  out  to  trace  the  ways 

Of  highest  agents,  deemed  however  wise.  Milton. 

9.  Undisturbed  by  care  or  by  passion. 

To  whom  the  Son,  with  calm  aspect  and  clear.       Milton. 

10.  Free  from  fault  or  blame  ;  irreproacha- 
ble;  unspotted;  guiltless;  innocent. 

Duncan  has  been  so  clear  in  his  great  office.        SJiaJc, 
He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast 
May  sit  in  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  souiand  foul  thoughts 
Benighted  walks  under  the  midday  sun.  Milton. 

11.  Acqiiitted;  exonerated;  exempt;  as,  "To 
get  clear  from  a  charge  or  from  debt." 

12.  Rid  of,  or  free  from,  obstacles  or  entan- 
glements. "  On  the  instant  they  got  clear  of 
our  ship."  Shak. 

It  requires  care  for  a  man  with  a  double  design  to  keep 
clear  of  clashing  with  hie  own  reasonings.  L'JSsti'ange. 

13.  Sounding  distinctly  ;  canorous. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full-voiced  choir  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Clear  is  less  than  brig-ht ;  brig-ht,  less  than 
vivid.  Clear  sky  j  bright  moon  ;  vivid  lightning. 
Clear  or  serene  sky  ;  fair  weather  ;  fair  skin.  Clear 
ideas;  perspicuous  language.  Clear  sight;  distinct 
vision  ;  a  lucid  interval.  Clear  or  plain  case  ;  indispu- 
table  fact;  manifest  contradiction;  obvious  tendency; 
apparent  design  ;  evident  proof;  visible  object.  Clear 
from  fault ;  free  from  blame ;  exempt  from  punish- 
ment—  See  Apparent,  Fair,  Perspicuity. 

CLEAR  (fcler),  ad.     1.  "Without  doubt ;  plainly. 

Now  clear  I  understand 
What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  searched  in  vain.  Milton. 

2.  Clean  ;  quite  ;  completely.     [Low.] 

He  put  his  mouth  to  her  ear,  and  under  pretext  of  a  whis- 
per bit  it  clear  off.  V Estrange. 


CLEARNESS 

CLEAR,  n.  (Carp.)  A  term  used  by  builders  for 
the  linear  dimensions  within  a  house  from  wall 
to  wall;  the  linear  dimensions  within  a  box, 
&c.,  or  between  the  nearest  surfaces  of  two 
bodies  ;  as,  "  12  feet  or  12  inches  in  the  clear" 
i.  e.  exclusive  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  or 
of  the  sides. 

CLEAR,  V.  «..  \i,  CLEARED  ;  pp.  CLEARING, 
CLEARED.] 

1.  To  make  clear  or  bright. 

Like  Boreas  in  his  race,  when,  rushing  forth, 

He  sweeps  the  skies,  anil  clears  the  cloudy  north.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cleanse  ;  —  used  with  of  ox  from. 

A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed.  Shak. 

3.  To  free  from  obstructions,  or  from  any 
thing  offensive  or  noxious. 

Augustus,  to  establish  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  rigged  out 
a  powerful  navy  to  clear  it  of  the  pirates  of  Malta.  Arbutfinot. 

4.  To  free  from  that  which  is  useless,  or 
which  encumbers  ;  as,  "  To  clear  land." 

A  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble;  and  the  art  of  the 
statuary  only  clears  away  the  superfluous  matter,  and  re- 
moves the  rubbish.  Addison. 

5.  To  free  from  blame  or  censure ;  to  exon- 
erate ;  to  vindicate  ;  to  acquit ;  to  absolve.  *'  The 
reader  will  clear  me  from  partiality."    Dryden. 

6.  To  gain  without  deduction  ;  to  net. 

He  clears  but  two  hundred' thousand  crowns  a  year.  Addison. 

7.  To  go  by,  or  over,  without  touching ;  as, 
**  To  clear  a  reef  in  sailing  "  ;  "  To  clear  a  hedge 
in  leaping." 

To  clear  a  ship,  to  get  a  permit  for  a  ship  to  sail 
from  a  port  by  complying  with  the  regulations  estab- 
lished at  the  custom-house.  —  To  clear  up,  to  make 
plain ;  to  explain. 

Syn.  —  See  Absolve. 
CLEAR,  V.  n.     1.  To  grow  bright  or  fair. 

So  foul  a  sky  cleai-s  not  without  a  storm.  Sfiak. 

2.  To  be  disengaged  from  encumbrances  or 
embarrassments.  • 

He  that  clears  at  once  will  relapse ;  but  he  that  cleareth  by 
degi-ees  induceth  a  habit  of  frugality,  and  gaineth  as  well 
upon  his  mind  as  upon  his  estate.  Bacon. 

To  clear  up,  off,  or  awaij,  to  become  fair  or  free  from 
clouds  or  fog. 

CLEAR'A(JrE,  n.  The  act  of  removing  any  thing  ; 
clearance.  Todd. 

CLEAR'ANCE,  n.     1.  The  act  of  clearing. 

2.  {Com.)  A  certificate  given  by  the  collector 
of  a  port,  that  a  ship  has  been  entered  and 
cleared  according  to  law.  Clarke. 

CLEAR'j^R,  rt.     One  who,  or  that  which,  clears. 

Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understanding  ;  it  dissi- 
pates every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an  instant.  Addison. 

CLEAR'— HEAD-^D,  a.  Having  a  clear  head  or 
understanding ;  intelligent.  Baxter. 

CLEAR'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  freeing  from  any 
thing.     '*  Clearing  of  land."  Brande. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  from  which  the  trees  have 
been  cleared  off.     [U.  S.]  Clavers. 

3.  Justification;  vindication;  defence. 

What  carefulness  it  wrought  in  you !  yea,  what  clearing  of 
yourselves  I  2  Cor.  vii.  11. 

4.  {Banking.)  The  process  of  settling  balances. 

Clarke. 

CLEAR'ING-HOUSE,  n.     {Banking.)   The  place 

or  office  where  daily  balances  between  banking 

establishments  are  settled.  Clarke. 

CLEAR'ING-NCt,_w.  The  fruit  of  the  Strychnos 
potatorum,  used  in  the  East  Indies  for  clearing 
muddy  water.  Loudon. 

CLEAR'LY,  ad.  1.  Brightly  ;  luminously  ;  as, 
'*  The  sun  shines  clearly" 

2.  Plainly  ;  evidently ;  distinctly ;  obviously  ; 
explicitly  ;  as,  "  A  fact  clearly  proved." 

3.  Without  obstruction  to  the  eye  or  the  mind ; 
as,  "  To  see  clearly  "  ;  "  To  understand  clearly." 

4.  Without  entanglement  or  embarrassment. 

He  will  never  come  out  of  it  [business]  clearly.         Bacon. 

5.  Without  moral  obliquity  ;  honestly. 

Deal  clearly  and  impartially  with  yourselves.        TiUotson. 

CLEAR'NJ^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  clear  ;  free- 
dom from  impurity,  or  from  whatever  obscures 
or  obstructs  ;  as,  *'  The  clearness  of  a  liquid  " ; 
"  The  clearness  of  the  sky." 
2.  Plainness;  perspicuity;  distinctness. 

He  does  not  know  how  to  convey  his  thoughts  with  c?ear- 


3.  Sincerity  ;    honesty. 
clearness  of  dealing." 


Addison. 

Good   faith    and 
Bacon. 
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CLEAR-SEEING 

Syn. — Clearness  relates  to  the  thoughts ;  perspicu- 
ity to  tile  style.  Clearness  of  ideas  ;  perspicuity  of 
language  ;  transparency  of  glass  ;  distinctness  of  vision  : 
s])lendor  of  the  sun;  lustre  of  the  stars.  — See  Per- 
spicuity. 

CLEAR'-SEE-ING,  )..  The  act  of  seeinfrclearly  ; 
clairvoyance.  iV.  J3ni.  Rev. 

CLEAR'-SEE-ING,  u..    Seeing  clearly.    Coleridge. 

CLEAR'-SEER,  n.  One  who  sees  clearly  ;  a  clair- 
voyant. iV.  Brit.  Rev. 

CLEAR'-SHlN-ING,  a.     Shining  brightly.    Shak. 

CLEAE'-SlGHT-5D  (-sJt'ed),  a.  Perspicacious; 
discerning;  intelligent.  Thomson. 

CLEAR'-SIGHT-5D-NESS,  n.  Discernment ;  per- 
spicacity ;  intelligence.  Bp.  Barlow. 

CLEAR'-STARCH,  v.  a.  [i.  OLEAE-STAECHED  ; 
pp.  CLEAE-STAECHING,  CLEAE-STAECHED.]  To 

cover  uniformly  or  clearly  with  starch,  as  mus- 
lin, by  alternately  clapping  and  stretching  be- 
tween the  hands. 

He  took  his  lodging  at  the  mansion-house  of  a  tailor's 
widow,  who  washes  and  can  clear-starck  his  bonds.  Addison. 

CLBAR'-STARCH-ER,  »•  One  who  clear-starch- 
es.   "  A  clear-starcher  and  seamstress."  Tatler. 

CLEAR'-STARCH-JNG,  n.  The  act  of  stiffening 
linen  with  starch,  so  as  to  make  a  uniform  or 
clear  surface.  Ash. 

CLEAR'-STO-EY,  n.  [Some  writers  derive  the 
term  from  Fr.'  clair,  light ;  others  think  the 
allusion  is  to  the  story  being  "clear  of  joists, 
rafters,  or  flooring."  Britton.'^  {Arch.)  The 
upper  division  of  the  nave,  choir,  transept,  and 
tower  of  a  church ;  —  written  also  clerestory. 

Britton. 

CLEAR'-TONED  (-tond),  u.  Having  a  clear  voice 
or  tone.  ,  Atherstone. 

CLEAT,  n.  1.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  wood  secured 
in  the  iniddle  to  some  part  of  a  ship,  and  having- 
projecting  ends  to  fasten  ropes  upon.        Weale. 

2.  {Carp.)  A  narrow  piece  of  wood  nailed 
across  something,  for  addition  of  strength,  or 
to  secure  some  part  in  its  place. 

3.  A  piece  of  iron  worn  on  a  shoe ;  a  thin 
metallic  plate.  Brockett. 

CLEAT,  V.  a.  To  strengthen  with  a  plate  of 
metal.  Forhy. 

CLEAV'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  cleft.      P.  Cyc. 

CLEAVAGE,  n.     [Fr.  clivage.'] 

1.  Tfie  act  of  cleaving,  or  splitting. 
3.  {Min.)  The  process  by  which  certain  min- 
erals are  separated  into  distinct  plates  or  lami- 
nae. Dana. 

CLEAVE  (klev),  V.  n.  [A.S.  clijian,  or  cliqfian  ;  Dut. 
kleven  ;  Ger.  kleben-l     [i.  cleaved  (t  clave)  ; 

pp.  CLEAVING,  CLEAVED.] 

1.  To  adhere  ;  to  stick  ;  to  be  attached.  "  The 
clods  cleave  fast  together."  Job  xxxviii.  38. 

Water,  in  small  quantity,  cleaveth  to  any  thing  that  is 
solid.  Bacon. 

2.  To  be  united  in  interest  or  affection. 

For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife.  Matt.  xix.  5. 

CLEAVE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cleafan ;  Frs.  klieven ;  Ger. 
kliehen  ;  Sw.  klyfoa  ;  Dan.  clove.']    \i.  clove  or 

CLEFT  (t  clave)  ;  pp.   CLEAVING,  CLOVEN  Or 

cleft.] 

1.  To  divide  with  violence  ;  to  split.  "  As 
when  one  cleaveth  wood."  Ps.  cxli.  7. 

2.  To  part  or  divide  by  a  natural  process. 

Every  beast  tliat  partcth  the  hoof  and  cleaveth  the  cleft 
into  two  claws.  Dciii.  xiv.  6. 

CLEAVE,  V.  n.  To  part  asunder  ;  to  be  divided ; 
to  separate ;  to  open. 

The  ground  clai'e  asunder  . . .  under  them.    Nwn,  xvi.  31. 

CLEAVE'LAND-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  white,  lamel- 
lar variety  of  albite  ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of 
Prof.  Cleaveland.  Dana. 

CLEAVER,  re.     1.  That  which  cleaves  ;  —  partic- 
ularly a  butcher's  axe.  Arbuthnot. 
2.  {Bot.)  A  climbing  plant ;  cleavers.  Johnson. 

CLEAV'^R^,  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous  climbing 
plant,  having  its  fruit  set  with  hooked  bristles  ; 
Galium  aparine  ;  —  called  also  catch-weed, 
scratch-weed,  and  goose-grass.  Loudon. 
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CLED^E  (kl6j),  n.  [A.  S.  clceg,  clay.]  {Mining.) 
The  upper  stratum  of  fuller's  earth.  Chambers. 

CLED^'Y,  a.  Noting  land  or  soil  that  is  stiff, 
hard,  tenacious,  or  mixed  with  clay.  Farm.  Ency. 

CLEE§  (klez),  n.  pi.  ["  Probably  corrupted  from 
claws."  Johnson.']  The  two  parts  of  the  foot 
of  beasts  which  are  cloven-footed.  [Obsolete 
or  local.]  Skinner. 

CLEF  (kISf  OJ-  klif)  [klSf,  P.  Ja.  K. ;  klTf,  S.  W. 
J.  F.  Sm.],  n.  [L.  clavis  ;  Fr.  clef,  a  key.] 
(Aftjs.)  A  character  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  staff,  to  show  on  which  line  or  space  each 
of  the  seven  letters  stands.  Dwight. 

CLEFT,  i.  Sep.  from  cleave.    See  Cleave. 

CLJBFT,  n.     1.  A  space  made  by  the  separation  of 

parts  ;  a  crevice.  "Clefts  of  the  rocks. "/ia.  ii.  21. 

2.    {Farriery.)    A  disease  in  horses  on  the 

bought  of  the  pasterns.  Farrier's  Diet. 

CLEFT'-FOOT-pD  (kleft'filt-ed),  a.  Having  cleft 
or  cloven  feet.  Burnet. 

CLEFT'-GRAfT  (12),  V.  a.  {Bort.)  To  graft  by 
cleaving  the  stock  of  a  tree  and  inserting  the 
scion.  Mortime}\ 

CLEFT'-GrAft'ing,  n.  A  mode  of  grafting 
performed  by  inserting  the  scion  in  a  cleft  in 
the  stock  ;  —  called  also  slit-grafting.     Brande. 

CLEG,  re.  [Dan.  clceg.]  The  horse-fly.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Barrett. 

CLEIS'4-GRA,  n.  [Gr.  kMs,  the  clavicle,  and 
ayfa,  a  Seizure.]     {Med.)  Gout  in  the  clavicle. 

Dunglison. 

t  CLEM,  V.  a.  [Goth,  klammen,  to  pinch  ;  Ger. 
klemmen,  to  pinch.]     To  starve.         B.  Jonson. 

CLE'MA,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ki.rina.]  {Bot.)  The 
twig  or  tendril  of  a  plant.  Crabb. 

CLEM'4-TtS  [klem'?-tis,  C.  P.  Cyc.  Leverett ; 
kle-ma'tjs,  Styi.],  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  K?.nt*aTig.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing  plants  of  many  spe- 
cies ;  the  virgin's-bower.  London. 

CLEM'^N-CY,  n.  [L.  dementia  ;  It.  clemenza  ; 
Sp.  clemencia  ;  Fr.  elemencc] 

1.  Disposition  to  moderate  or  to  remit  pun- 
ishment ;  willingness  to  pardon  or  forgive ;  mer- 
cy ;  leniency  ;  lenity  ;  gentleness. 

I  have  stated  the  true  notion  of  clemency,  mercy,  compas- 
sion, good-nature,  humanity,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be 
called.  Addison. 

2.  Softness  ;  mildness.  "  The  clemency  of 
upward  air."  Dryden.  "  The  clemency  of  the 
weather."    Rambler. 

Syn. —  Clemency,  lenity,  and  leniency  are  employed 
only  towards  offenders.  Mercy,  a  stronger  term,  is 
shown  especially  to  such  as  deserve  punishment,  and 
also  to  such  as  are  in  great  distress ;  gentleness  and 
mildness,  to  all.  —  See  Mildness. 

CLEM'^NT,  a.     [L.  Clemens  ;  It.  §  Sp.  clemente  ; 
Fr.  clement^     Mild  ;  merciful ;  compassionate. 
You  are  more  clement  than  vile  men 
"Who  of  their  debtors  take  a  third.  Shak. 

CLEM'5N-TlNE  [klem'en-tln,  Ja.  K.  ;  klSm'en- 
tin,  Sm.],  a.     [Fr.  Clementine.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  compilations  made  by  St. 
Clement.    "  The  Clementine  liturgy."  Bp.  Bull. 

2.  Relating  to  the  constitutions  made  by 
Pope  Clement  V.,  and  forming  part  of  the  canon 
law.  Blackstone. 

CL)SM'5NT-LY,  ad.    In  a  merciful  manner. 

CLiSNCH.     See  Clinch.  Johnson. 

CL5-6p'T5E-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  Klhrw,  to  ccnceal, 
and  TtTif6v,  a  wing.]  {Ent.)  Having  sheathed 
wings  ;  —  applied  to  insects,  as  beetles.  P.  Cyc. 

+  CLEPE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cleopian,  or  clypian.]  To 
call;  to  name.  "They  cfe^e  us  drunkards."  SAaA. 

t  CLEPE,  V.  n.  To  call ;  to  appeal,  as  to  a  wit- 
ness.  "  To  the  gods  I  clepe."  Sackville. 

CLEP'Sr-DRj3,  or  CLEP-SY'DRA  [klep'se-dr?, 
TI'.  Sm.  C.  P.  Cyc.  iVb. ;  klep-si'dr»,  Ja.  K. 
Brande,  Crabb],  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  K?.eiPvi(ia  ; 
K?.iTTTw,  to  steal,  to  conceal,  and  vSwp,  water.] 

1.  An  instrument,  used  by  the-  Greeks  and 
Romans,  for  measuring  time  by  the  gradual  dis- 
charge of  water  from  a  large  vessel  through  a 
minute  perforation  in  the  bottom.         Biqelow. 

2.  A  chemical  vessel.  Johnson. 


CLERK 

CLERE'-STO-EY,  «.     See  Cleau-STOEY.  'WeaU. 

t  CLEE'^ft-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  clergy ;  cler- 
ical.   "  Clergical  faults."  Milton. 

CLER'GY,  re.  [Gr.  Klrjpos,  a  lot,  and  the  clerical 
body,  i.  e.  a  body  chosen  by  lot ;  —  "  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  where  the  tribe  of  Levi  is 
called  the  '  lot '  or  '  heritage.' "  Eden.  See  also 
Acts  i.  26.    L.  elerus ;  It.  §  Sp.  clero  ;  Fr.  clergf.] 

1.  The  body  or  order  of  men  set  apart  by 
ordination  for  the  offices  of  religion,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  laity  ;  —  in  England,  commonly 
restricted  to  those  of  the  established  church. 

The  progress  of  Ecclesiastical  authority  gave  birth  to  the 
memorable  distinction  of  the  laity  and  clergy,  which  had 
been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Eomans.  The  former  of 
these  appellations  comprehended  the  body  of  the  Christian 
people;  the  latter,  according  to  the  signiiication  of  the  word, 
was  appropriated  to  the  chosen  portion,  that  had  been  set 
apart  tor  the  service  of  religion.  GiWioit. 

2.  The  privilege  or  benefit  of  clergy. 

If  convicted  of  a  clergijahle  offence,  he  [the  prisoner]  is  en- 
titled equally  to  his  clergy,  after  as  before  conviction. 

Jilachstone. 
Syn. — See  Clergyman. 

CLER'§JY-A-BLE,  a.  {Law.)  Entitled  to,  or  ad- 
mitting, benefit  of  clergy.  —  See  Benefit  op 
Cleegy.  Blackstone. 

CLER'^y-MAN,  re. ;  pi.  CLEEGTMEN.  One  of  the 
clergy  ;  a  man  in  holy  orders  ;  an  ordained 
Christian  minister ;  —  in  England,  commonly 
restricted  to  ministers  of  the  established  church. 

Syn In  Christian  communities,  the  people  are 

distinguished  into  clergy  and  Uiity ;  and  the  clergy 
comprises  such  persons  as  are  regularly  licensed  or 
ordained  as  ministers  or  preachers  of  the  gospel ;  yet, 
in  England,  those  who  preside  over  dissenting  con- 
gregations are  not  styled  clergymen,  but  ministers. 

In  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  clergy  are  divided 
into  three  general  orders,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 
—  In  the  English  establishment,  there  are  other  orders 
subordinate  to  bishops,  as  deans  (next  in  rank  to  bish- 
ops), archdeacons  ;  also  prehendaries  and  canons,  who 
are  beneficed  clergymen  connected  with  cathedral  or 
collegiate  churches.  The  pastors  of  parishes,  or  par- 
ish priests,  who  receive  the  tithes  of  a  parish,  are 
vicars,  rectors,  parsons,  or  curates;  but  curates  are 
commonly  clergymen  employed  by  rectors,  &c.,  to 
assist  them,  or  to  perform  their  duties. 

"  By  the  word  parson,"  says  Dr.  Trusler,  "  is  im- 
plied one  of  a  particular  class  of  clergy,  whereas  by 
the  word  clergyman  is  understood  any  person  ordained 
to  serve  at  the  altar.  Parsons  are  always  priests ; 
many  clergymen  are  only  deacons.  Every  bishop,  dean, 
prebend,  &c.,  is  a  clergyman,  though  not  always  a 
parson.'^ 

"  A  minister,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  "  is  one  who  ac- 
tually or  habitually  serves  at  the  altar.  The  clergy-, 
man  who^  delegates  his  functions  is  not  a  minister. 
The  dissenting  clergy  are  all  ministers ;  for  as  ordina- 
tion with  them  confers  no  indelible  character,  on 
ceasing  to  officiate,  they  revert  into  laymen.  A  priest 
is  one  of  the  second  order  in  the  hierarchy,  above  a 
deacon  and  below  a  bishop ;  it  is  a  title  bestowed  by 
specific  ordination,  which  confers  a  privilege  of  con- 
secrating the  sacrament.  Only  priests  are  capable  of 
being  admitted  to  any  parsonage,  vicarage,  benefice, 
or  other  ecclesiastical  promotion.  —  Minister  means 
servant,  and  therefore  retains  the  idea  of  actual 
employ." 

CLER'IC,  n.  [L.  clericus ;  A.  S.  cleric,  or  clerc] 
A  clergyman,     [e.]  Bp.  Horsley. 

CLER'IC,         ;  „_      [Qr.   x;.,p,Kdj;    It.  clerieale; 
CLER'I-CAL,  S  Sp.  §  Fr.  clerical:] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  clergy.  "The  clerical 
revenue."  Bp.  Barlow. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  clerk,  or  a  writer ;  as,  "  A 
clerical  error." 

CL5-RI9'I-TY,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
the  clergy.'  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson. 

CLER'!-SY,  n.    1.  The  body  of  learned  men ;  the 

literati.  Col£^'idge. 

2.  The  clergy  as  opposed  to  the  laity.  Ec.  Rev. 

|]  CLERK  (kliirk  or  klSrk)  [kllrk,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. ;  kliirk,  Wb.],  n.  [Gr.  K).tipiic6i ; 
L.  clericus ;  Fr.  clerc. —  A.  S.  clerc,  cleric ;  Dut., 
Sw.,  Sf  Dan.  klerk.  —  See  Clekgy.] 

1.  A  clergyman  ;  a  minister. 

All  persons  were  styled  clerks  that  served  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  AyUffe. 

2.  A  man  of  letters  ;  a  scholar  ;  —  a  wi'iter. 
Formerly,  clerk  was  the  usual  term  for  a  scholar;  most  sit- 
uations of  trOst  or  talent  being  filled  by  the  clergy.  Johnson. 

3.  A  layman  who  reads  the  responses  in  the 
Church  service  to  direct  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation. Wheatlcy. 

4.  One  employed  to  keep  records  or  accounts, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  'i,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure.  — fA'RB,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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or  as  an  assistant  writer  in  a  public  or  private 
office  ;^  as,  **  The  cUrh  of  a  legislature  or  of  a 
court "  ;  "  The  clerk  in  a  merchant's  counting 
room." 

5.  A  subordinate  or  an  assistant  in  the  store 
or  shop  of  a  retail  trader. 

J8®=  Clerk  and  strgeant  are  uniformly  pronounced 
dark  and  sargeant  by  the  English  orthoepists.  Walker 
says,  "  There  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  com- 
mon sound  of  the  letter  [e]  in  the  words  clerk^  ser- 
geant^ and  a  few  others,  where  we  find  the  e  pro- 
nounced like  a  in  dark.  But  this  exception,  I  ima- 
gine, was,  till  within  these  few  years,  the  general 
rule  of  sounding  this  letter  before  r,  followed  by  an- 
other consonant.  The  proper  names  Derby  Bind  Berke- 
ley still  retain  the  old  sound,  as  if  written  Darby  and 
Barkeley  \  but  even  these,  in  polite  usage,  are  getting 
into  the  common  sound,  nearly  as  if  written  Durby 
and  Burkcley.  As  this  modern  pronunciation  of  the 
e  has  a  tendency  to  simplify  the  language  by  lessening 
the  number  of  exceptions,  it  ought  certainly  to  be 
indulged." 

Smart  says  the  letters  "  er  are  irregularly  sounded 
ar  in  clerk  and  sergeant,  and  formerly,  but  not  now, 
in  merchant,  Derby,  and  several  other  words." 

In  this  country,  it  is  very  common  to  pronounce 
these  words  clerk  and  sergeant,  in  accordance  with 
their  orthography,  with  the  sound  of  e  as  in  her  and 
jerk. 

II  CLERK'-ALE  (-al),  n.  [From  clerk  and  ale.] 
The  feast  of  the  parish  clerk.  Warto7i. 

II  CLERK'L^SS,  It.  Unlearned  ;  ignorant.  Boag. 
II  CLERK'lIke,  a.  Learned  ;  educated.  Shak. 
II  t  CLERK'LY,  «.     Scholar-like.  ,  Shak. 

II  f  CLERK'LY,  ad.    In  a  learned  manner. 

IgnominiouB  words,  though  clerhhj  couched.  Shak. 

IICLERK'SHIP,  7^.    1.  Scholarship;  learning. 

now  many  shrewd  men  have  you  known  that  never  had 
any  great  matter  of  clerkship?  Goodman. 

2.  The  office  of  a  clerk.  Wotfdn. 

CLfiR'O-DEN'DRQN,    )  „.     ["Gr.  K^npos,  a  lot,  and 

CLER'O-DfiN'DRUM,    )  SivSpov,  a  tree.]     {Bot.)  A 

genus  of  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  ;  — 

so  named  in  allusion  to  the  various  effects  of  the 

different  species,  as  used  in  medicine.  Loudon, 

CLER'0-MAN-CY,  «.  [Gr.  K^npog,  a  lot,  and  fiav- 
Ttia,  divination.]  Divination  by  dice  or  by  cast- 
ing lots.  Crahh. 

CL5-R6N'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  K?.r}povQiiia ;  KXrjpoi,  a 
portion,  and'  vifiofiaiy  to  possess.]  Heritage  ; 
patrimony ;  one's  lot.  Smart. 

CLE'THR4,  n,  [Gr.  Kh;Qpa,  the  alder.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  pretty,  upright,  North  American  plants 
with  white  flowers.  Loudon. 

[A.  S.  clif,  a  rock,  a  cliff.]    In  compo- 

sition,  this  syllable  at  the  beginning  or 

"    "1,     ^  at  the  end  of  the  name  of  a  place,  de- 

'    I  notes  it  to  be  situated  on  the  side  of  a 

CLtVE,  J  rock  or  a  hill ;   as,  "  C/eveland,  Clif- 

ton,  Stanc^z^."  Johnson, 

CLEV'JjIR,  a.  [With  respect  to  the  etymology  of 
clever,  Skijiner  and  Bailey  suggest  Fr.  leger, 
light;  and  Johnson  says,  *'  Of  no  certain  ety- 
mology.*' The  followina;  are  new  views  of  the 
matter.  —  "  Derived  evidently  from  the  verb  to 
cleave.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  several  of 
the  words  which  describe  the  various  mental 
powers  are  derived  from  words  signifying  to 
split,  cleave,  or  separate ;  as,  science  from  scio, 
probably  the  same  as  scindo,  to  cut ;  clever  from 
cleave ;  distinguish,  discriminate,  both  signify- 
ing  a  dividing  or  sifting  process,  &c."  English 
Synonyms,  edited  by  Abp.  Whately.  —  "It  is 
from  deliver,  no  doubt,  that  we  have  fabricated 
our  modern  abbreviation  clever.  The  ancient 
forms  for  what  we  now  call  clever  and  cleverly 
were  deliver  and  deliverly.  Thus  in  Chaucer,  the 
knight's  son,  the  young  squire,  is  described  as 
'wonderly  deliver  and  grete  of  strengthe.'"  — 
"i>e/zver,  rapidly  pronounced,  became  dliver  or 
dlever,  and  that  was  inevitably  converted  into 
clever  by  the  euphonic  genius  of  the  language, 
in  which  such  a  combination  as  dl  cannot  live." 
G.  L.  Graik.  Notes  and  Queries.  —  Perhaps 
from  A.  S.  gleaw,  skilful.  Bosworth  says,  "  Ot- 
frid  uses  glawe  for  clever.^'' — Scot,  gleg^  clever.] 

1.  Dexterous ;  skilful. 

The  man  has  a  clever  pen,  it  must  be  owned.        Addison. 

2.  Just ;  fit ;  proper ;  commodious. 

He  can't  but  think  't  would  sound  more  clever.  Pope. 
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3.  Well-shaped;  handsome.  "The  girl  was 
a  tight  clever  wench."  Arouthnot, 

.8®=  Johnson,  after  giving  the  above  definitions  of 
clever,  adds,  "  This  is  a  low  word,  scarcely  ever  used 
but  in  burlesque  or  conversation,  and  applied  to  any 
thing  a  man  likes,  witliout  any  settled  meaning."  It 
is,  however,  an  old  word  in  the  language,  and  used 
by  the  best  English  authors  ;  but  it  is  used  in  some- 
what different  senses  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Coles  (1677)  defines  it  "neat,  smooth,  dex- 
terous "  J  Bailey,  "  skilful,  ingenious,  neat-handed, 
well-shaped  "  ;  Forby,  "  dexterous,  adroit  "  ;  and 
Ray,  "  neat,  elegant."  —  "  In  either  sense,"  says  For- 
by, "  it  is  so  very  common  and  general,  and  appears 
so  to  have  been  for  many  years,  that  it  seems  difficult 
to  conceive  how  Sir  Thomas  Browne  should  have 
been  struck  jvith  it  as  a  provincialism,  and  still  more 
how  Kay,  long  afterwards,  should  have  let  it  pass  as 
such  without  any  remark.  A  colloquial  and  familiar 
term  it  certainly  is,  but  assuredly  not  provincial,  nor 
even  low." 

The  following  extracts  show  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  is  used  by  good  English  writers  :  — 

When  a  man  takes  it  into  his  head  to  do  miecMcf,  the  pub- 
lic has  always  reason  to  lament  his  being  a  clever  fellow. 

Bp.  Home. 

If  the  fellow  [his  infant  son]  turns  out  to  be  good,  I  shall 
not  60  much  mind  about  his  bcmg  extra  clever.   John  Foster. 

Every  work  of  Archbishop  Wliately  must  be  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  admirers  of  cl&ver  reasoning.  Cfi.  Ob. 

Cobbett's  letter  . . .  very  clever,  but  very  mischievous,  and 
full  of  falsehoods.  W.  Wilberforce. 

The  more  clever  a  man  is,  if  he  is  not  wise,  the  more  harm 
he  will  do,  even  though  his  intentions  are  good.  Whately. 

i^^  In  the  United  States,  clever,  as  a  colloquial 
word,  is  often  improperly  used  in  the  sense  of  good- 
natured,  well-disposed,  kind,  honest ;  and  the  phrase 
"  clever  man,"  or  *'  clever  fellow,"  is  employed  to  de- 
note a  person  of  good  nature,  good  disposition,  or 
good  intentions. 

Syn,  —  Ingenious  and  skilful  are  applied  to  quali- 
ties of  the  mind  ;  expert,  dexterous,  and  adroit^  chiefly, 
to  those  of  the  body  ;  clever,  to  those  both  of  the  body 
and  the  mind.  An  ingenious  mechanic ;  a  skilful 
physician  ;  an  expert  bowman  ;  a  dexterous  fencer ;  an 
adroit  pickpocket ;  clever  in  business  or  in  writing. 

CLEV'^R-LY",  ad.   In  a  clever  manner.  Hudibras. 

CLEV'^R-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  clever ; 
dexterity  ;  skill ;  ingenuity. 

Cleverness  is  a  sort  of  genius  for  in  strum  en  tali  ty.  It  is  the 
brain  of  the  hand.  In  literature,  clevemessiB  more  frequently 
accompanied  by  wit,  genius,  and  sense,  than  by  humor. 

ColeHdge. 

Syn. —  Cleverness  is  ingenuity  of  body,  and  inge- 
nuity is  cleverness  of  mind.  Cleverness  is  applied 
more  to  the  execution,  and  ingenuity  to  the  concep- 
tion, of  things. 

CLEV'IS,  or  CLEV'Y,  n.  A  draught-iron  in  the 
form  of  a  bow,  to  put  on  a  plough  or  on  the  end 
of  the  tongue  of  a  wagon  or  a  cart ;  —  called 
also  cops.  [Provincial.]  Halliwell.  Farm.  Ency. 

CLEW"  (kla),  n.  [L.  glomus  ;  A.  S.  cliwe,  a  ball 
of  thread  ;  Dut.  kluwen.']    [Often  written  clue.'] 

1.  Thread  wound  into  a  ball  or  bottom. 

Eftsoons  untwisting  his  deceitful  clew.  Spenser. 

2.  The  thread  unwound  from  a  clew,  used  to 
guide  one  in  a  labyrinth. 

"While,  guided  by  some  clew  of  heavenly  thread, 

The  perplexed  labyrinth  we  backward  tread.  Roscommon. 

3.  Anything  that  guides  or  directs.  "For 
want  of  some  clew  or  connecting  idea  to  lay 
hold  of."  Watts. 

4.  (Naut.)  The  lower  corner  of  square  sails, 
and  the  after  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail.  Dana. 

CLEW,  V.  a.  1.  (Naut.)  To  truss  up  sails  to  the 
yard  by  clew-garnets,  or  clew-Unes,  in  order  to 
furling.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  To  direct,  as  by  a  thread. 
Direct  and  clew  me  out  the  way  to  happiness.  Beau,  if  Fl. 
CLEW'-GAR-NETS,  ra.;3^.     {Naut.)    Ropes  fast- 
ened to  the  clews  of  the  main  and  fore-sail,  to 
truss  them  up  to  the  yard.  Mar.  Diet. 

CLEW'-LINE§,  n.pl.  {Naut.)  Clew-garnets  em- 
ployed for  the  square-sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

CLICH,  n.  A  broad-bladed  Turkish  sabre.  Clarke. 

CLICHE  (klish'a),  n,  [Fr.]  The  impression  of 
a  die  in  a  mass  of  melted  tin  or  fusible  metal : 
—  a  stereotype  plate.  FairhoU. 

CLICK,  V.  n.  [Dut.  kliken. —  Old  Fr.  cliquer; 
Fr.  claquer  and  cliqueter.  —  See  Clack.]  [i. 
CLICKED  ;  pp.  CLICKING,  CLICKED.]  To  "make 
a  sharp,  small,  interrupted  sound  ;  to  tick. 

The  solemn  death-watch  clicked  the  hour  she  died.     Gay. 

CLICK,  w.  a.  [A.S.  geleeccan.]  To  catch  or  snatch 
hastily.     [North  of  England.]  Todd. 


CLICK,  n.     1.  [Old  Fr.  cliche.1     The  latch  of  a 
-    door.  Todd. 

2.  A  small,  sharp  sound  frequently  repeated; 
to  tick  ;    as,  "  The  click  of  a  watch." 

3.  {Naut.)  A  pawl.  Craig. 

CLICK'JpR,  n.      1.    The  servant   of  a   salesman 

who  stands  at  the   door   to  invite  customers. 

[Low,  EngUmd.l  Johnson. 

2,  {Printing.)    The  compositor  who  receives 

the  copy  and  distributes  it  to  other  compositors. 

CLiCK'^T,  n.     [Fr.  cliquet,  the  click  of  a  mill.] 

1.  The  knocker  or  hammer  of  a  door.  Cotgrave. 

2.  The  latch  of  a  door.  —  See  Click,   Weale. 

3.  A  latch-key,         '  Weale. 

CLiCK'ING,  n.  A  succession  of  sharp  sounds,  as 
of  those  made  by  a  clock,  or  by  a  horse  that 
overreaches.  Farm.  Ency. 

CLICK'JNG,  J?,  a.  Making  a  sharp,  small,  inter- 
rupted sound  ;  as,  "  A  clicking  watch." 

CLI'^NT,  n.  [L.  cliens,  clientis  ;  It.  «§■  Sp.  cliente  ; 
Fr.  client.'] 

1.  A  dependant ;  one  under  the  protection  of 
another ;  —  correlative  to  patron  or  protector. 

The  patrons  did  help  their  clienU  to  their  right.        North. 
The  poor  thy  clients,  and  Heaven's  smile  thy  fee.  Coiopcr. 

2.  One  who  employs  an  attorney  or  coun- 
sellor. 

Advocates  must  deal  plainly  with  their  clients.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CLI-EN'TAL,  a.  Dependent.  "  In  order  to  con- 
tinue the  cliental  bond."     [r.]  Burke. 

CLI'5;nT-:5D,  a.  Supplied  with  clients.  "The 
least  cliented  pettifoggers."  Carew. 

CLI-ENT'?L-Ag^E,  n.  The  body  of  clients  or  de- 
pendants of  a  lord.  Sismondi. 

t  CLI'J^N-TELE,  n.  [L.  clientela ;  Fr.  clientHe.] 
The  condition  of  a  client.  Bp.  Hall. 

CLl'^NT-SHIP,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  client. 

CLIFF,  ?i.  [L.  clivus,  a  slope,  a  steep  ;  A.  S.  clif; 
Dut.  klif;  Ger.  klippe  ;  Sw.  klippa^  A  steep 
or  overhanging  rock ;  a  crag. 

The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  that  overhung 

StiU  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb.  Milion. 

CLIFF'Y,  a.  Broken  ;  craggy.  "Craggy  or  cliffy 
mountains."  liarmar. 

Where  our  fair  Calais,  walled  in  her  sands, 

In  kenning  of  the  cliffy  Dover  stands.  Drayton. 

CLIFT,  n.     [cleave,  cleft,  or  clift.'] 

1.  A  cliff.    "  The  top  of  rocky  clift.''*  Spenser. 

2.  A  fissure  ;  an  opening ;  a  cleft. 

I  will  put  thee  in  a  clift  of  the  rock.  Exod.  sxxiii.  22. 

tCLlFT'flD,  a.  Broken  ;  split  open.  "Through 
clif  ted  stones."  Congreve. 


CLIFT'Y,  w.    Same  as  Cliffy. 


Pennant. 


CLJ-MAC'T^R,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KXiftaKTt'ip ;  «;.?- 
/laf,  a  ladder.]  Same  as  Climacteric.  Broione. 

II  CLIM-AC-TfiR'lC,  or  CLI-MAC'T^R-IC,  a.  [Gr. 
KXtnaKTripiK6i,  pertaining  to  a  stair  or  ladder ; 
L.  climactericus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  climaterico  ;  Fr.  cli- 
materique.]  Relating  to  critical  periods.  Fotm^. 

II  CLIM-AC-TER'IC,  or  CLI-MAC'T?R-IC  [klim- 
?k-tgr'ik,  IF.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  C. ;  kli-m^k- 
ter'jk,  S.P.K.',  kl\-m^k'ter-ik, Dyche,Fenmna, 
Barlow,  Blair,  Kenmck,  Entick,  Maunder,  T-Ffi.], 
n.  A  step  or  gradation  in  the  years  of  life  ;  a 
critical  year  of  life,  which  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  marked  by  some  change  in  the  body, 
health,  or  fortune  of  a  person.  —  The  number 
designating  the  critical  years  is  a  multiple  of 
7;  as,  21,35,49,  63,  and  70:  — 63  being  the 
grand  clim.acteric,  and  70  the  limit  of  the  ordi- 
nary age  of  man. 

My  mother  is  something  better,  though,  at  her  advanced 
age,  every  day  is  a  climacteric.  Pope. 

CLIM-AC-TER'J-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  critical  pe- 
riods of  life  ;  climacteric.  Wood. 


t  clim-ac-t£;r'i-cal, 

TERIC. 


Same    as   Climac- 
Browne.     Fuller. 


CLI'MA-TAL,  (t.     Relating  to  climate.       Ogilvie. 

CLI-MA-TARjCH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  K7Aixa,  climate,  and 
ap-)^iK6s,  belonging  to  dominion ;  ^p;^^,  domin- 
ion.]    Presiding  over  climates.  Craig. 

CLl'MATE,  n.     [Gr.  K?.lija,  a  slope,  a  zone  of  the 
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earth ;  L.,  It.,  S;  Sp.  clima,  climate ;  Fr.  ciimat; 
Ger.  hlima ;  Sw.  klimat.'] 

1.  (Geojr.)  One  of  the  thirty  zones  or  belts 
of  the  globe,  into  which  the  ancient  geographers 
divided  the  space  between  the  equator  and  the 
poles,  according  to  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's 
course  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  inequalities  of  day  and  night. 

fl@="  From  the  equator  to  the  polar  circles,  there  are 
twenty-four  divisions,  called  half-hour  climates,  be- 
cause from  one  to  another  the  longest  day  receives  an 
augmentation  of  half  an  hour.  From  the  polar  circles 
to  the  pole,  there  are  six  divisions,  called  manth~di- 
mateft,  because  at  the  two  parallels,  between  which 
any  one  of  them  is  comprehended,  the  difference  of 
the  time  of  perpetual  sunshine  is  one  month.  Brands. 

2.  The  general  state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
any  place,  as  respects  temperature,  wind,  mois- 
ture, &e. 

He  thought  that  was  the  best  climate  where  he  eould  be 
abroad  in  tne  air  with  pleasure,  or  at  least  without  inconven- 
ience, the  most  days  of  the  year  oud  tile  most  hours  of  the 
day.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

t  CLI'MATE,  V.  n.    To  inhabit.    "  Whilst  you  do 
climate  here."  Shah. 


Relating  to  climate. 

Ed.  Rev. 


CLI-MAT'JC, 

CLJ-MAT'I-CAL, 

CLI-MA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  inuring  to  a  cli- 
mate ;  acclimation.  Hort.  Reg. 

CLI'MAT-IZE,  V.  a.  \i.  climatized  ;  pp.  CUMAT- 
IZING,  CLIMATIZED.]  To  inure  to  a  climate ; 
to  acclimate.     [Modem.]      J.  Mills.    Ec.  Rev. 

CLI-MA-TO-GKAPH'J-CAL,  u.  Pertaining  to  cli- 
matography.  Ogilvie. 

CLI-MA-T6g'EA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  «?.i>a,  climate,  and 
ypd^ii>,  to  describe.]'    A  description  of  climates. 

CLl-MA-TO-L09'l-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  clima- 
tology ;  climatographical.  A.  K.  Johnston. 

CLI-MA-TOL'O-PY,  n.  [Gr.  K!.iixa,  climate,  and 
Uyosl  a  discourse.]  An  investigation  of  the 
causes  which  form  or  modify  a  climate ;  the 
science  which  treats  of  climates.  Brande. 


t  CLI'MA-TtJEB,  n.     Climate. 


Shak. 


CLI'MAX,  re. ;  pi.  cli'mXx-e?.  [Gr.  Miiai,  a  lad- 
der or  staircase  ;  L.  climax.']  {Rhet.)  A  grada- 
tion, or  gradual  rising  in  a  discourse,  from  that 
which  is  lower  or  less  impressive,  to  that  which 
is  higher  or  more  impressive ;  gradual  rise ; 
ascent. 


still  rising  in  a  climax,  till  the  last, 
Surpassing  all,  is  not  to  be  surpassed. 


Glanville. 


CLIMB  (klim),  i'.  n.  [A.  S.  cUmban,  or  climan ; 
Dut.  §  Ger.  klimmen.']  [i.  climbed  (t  clomb)  ; 
pp.  climbing,  climbed  (t  clomb).]  To  ascend 
up  with  labor ;  to  creep  up  by  little  and  little ; 
to  mount ;  to  get  up. 

As  a  thief 
Into  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles, 
So  cloTtib  the  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold.        Milton. 

CLIMB  (klim),  V.  a.     To  ascend ;  to  mount. 

Ah!  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar !  Beattie. 

CLIMB'A-BLE  (kllm'ii-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
climbed ;  ascendable.  Sherwood. 

CLIMB'JfiR  (fcllm'er),  n.  1.  One  who  climbs.  Shah. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant  that  creeps  upon  some  sup- 
port.  "  Ivy  . . .  and  other  climbers.**  Mortimer. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  that  climbs,  as  the  par- 
rot and  others  of  the  Scansores.  Baird. 

tCLIM'BJR  (kllm'ber),  u.  n.  To  mount  with  ef- 
fort; to  clamber.  Tusser. 

CLIMB'ING  (kllm'jng),  re.     The  act  of  ascending. 

CLIME,  re.     [See  Climate.]    Climate ;  region. 
Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

CLJ-JVJiJV'DRI-fyljn.  (5oi!.)  The  part 
of  the  column  of  orchideous  plants 
in  which  the  anther  lies.        Loudon. 

CLr-J^AJV'THI-t/M,    n.      [Gr.  KXim,,  a  if 
bed,  and  avBos,  a  flower.]  {Bat.)  The 
receptacle  of  the  flowers  of  a  composite  plant 
enclosed  within  an  involucre.  Henslow. 

CLINCH,  V.  a.  [Dut.  hlinhen ;  Sw.  hlinka^  \i. 
clinched  ;  'pp.  clinching,  clinched.] 

1.    To  grasp  in  the   hand  ;    to  lay   hold   of. 
"  And  clinch  the  pointed  spear."  Dryden. 


2.  To  contract  or  double  the  fingers. 

The  tops  I  could  but  just  reach  with  ray  fist  clinched.  Swift. 

3.  To  secure  or  fasten  a  nail  by  turning  down 
the  point,  when  it  is  driven  through  any  thing. 

A  nail  caught  on  the  other  side  and  doubled  is  a  nail 
clinclied.  Johnson. 

4.  To  fix;  to  confirm;  to  establish;  as,  "To 
clinch  an  argument." 

The  Council  of  Trent  goes  much  farther,  and  clincheih  the 
business  as  elfectually  as  possible.  South. 

CLINCH,  V.  n.    To  hold  fast  upon,     [r.]  ' 

The  savages  held  out  a  stick,  on  which  the  birds  clinched. 
Trans,  of  Bvjf'on. 

CLINCH,  re.  1.  That  which  holds  both  ways  ;  a 
clincher ;  a  hold-fast. 

2.  A  word  used  in  a  double  meaning ;  a  pun ; 
an  ambiguity.  *'  Clinches  upon  words  and  a 
clownish  Icind  of  raillery."  Dryden.  **  His 
comic  wit  degenerating  into  clinches.*'  Dryden. 

3.  {Naut.)  The  fold  or  knot  by  which  a  cable 
is  attached  to  an  anchor  j  a  half-hitch  stopped 
to  its  own  part.  Dana. 

CLINCH'l^R,  re.  1.  He  who  or  that  which 
clinches,  or  holds  fast ;  a  cramp  ;  a  hold-fast. 

The  wimbles  for  the  work  Calypso  found; 

"With  tliose  he  pieced  them,  and  with  clinchers  bound.  Pope. 

2.  That  which  decides  a  matter  in  contro- 
versy ;  a  conclusive  argument. 

I  am  persuaded  that,  if  he  is  obliged  to  strike  a  last  blow, 
it  will  be  a  clincher.  Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson. 

CLiNCH'ER-BUILT,  .*.  {Naut.)  Made  with 
clincher-work.  Crabb. 

CLINCH'pR-WORK  (-wurk),  re.  {Naut.)  That 
disposition  of  the  planks  in  a  boat  or  vessel,  in 
which  the  lower  edge  of  every  plank  overlies 
the  next  under  it,  like  the  slates  on  the  roof  of 
a  house.  Crabb. 

CLING,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  clingan,  to  shrink  up  ;  Dan. 
klynge.']  \i.  clung  (t  olong)  ;  pp.  clinging, 
CLUNG  (t  clong).]  To  hang  upon  by  twining 
round ;  to  hold  fast  upon  ;  to  adhere. 

The  disposing  of  the  drapery  so  as  to  appear  to  cling  close 
round  the  limbs,  is  a  kind  of  pedantry  wmch  young  painters 
are  very  apt  to  fall  into.  sir  J.  Reynolds. 

CLING,  V.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  dry  up,  wither,  or 
waste  away. 


If  thou  speak'st  false, 
Upon  the  next  tree  Shalt  thou  hang  alive. 
Till  famine  clinfj  thee. 


Shak. 


2.  To  cause  to  twine  around,  or  to  hold  fast 
upon. 

I  clung  my  legs  as  close  to  his  sides  as  I  could.     Swift. 

CLING 'STONE,  re.    A  kind  of  peach  of  which  the 

pulp  adheres  strongly  to  the  stone.  Cole. 

OLING'y  (kling'e),  u,.  That  clings  ;  apt  to  cling ; 
adhesive.  Johnson. 

CLIN'IC,  n.  [Gr.  icXiviKis ;  t^Uvri,  a  bed ;  Sp.  cli- 
nicOy  ¥r.  clinique.']  One  obliged  by  illness  to 
keep  the  bed.  Abp.  Saneroft. 

CLIN'IC,         }  (J.     Obliged  by  illness  to  keep  the 

CLIN'I-CAL,  )  bed ;  bed-ridden. 

Clinical  lecture.,  a  discourse,  upon  a  disease,  made  at 

the  bedside  of  the  patient Cliiiie  baptism,  baptism 

administered  to  one  confined  to  the  bed  by  illness. 

CLIN'!-UM,  re.  [Gr.  tcUvr,,  a  bed.]  {Bot.)  The 
receptacle  or  bed-like  summit  of  a  floral  branch ; 
clinanthium ;  torus.  Smart. 

CLINK  (klingk,  82),  v.  a.  [Dut.  klinken ;  Sw. 
klinga  ;  Dan.  klinge,  klinke ;  Ger.  klingen.']     \i. 

CLINKED  ;  pp.  CLINKING,  CLINKED.]    To  Strike 

so  as  to  make  a  small,  sharp  noise ;  to  clank. 
Some  how],  some  weep,  some  clink  their  iron  chains.  Fairfax, 
CLINK,  V.  re.     To  utter  a  small,  sharp  noise. 

Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread.        Gaij, 

CLINK,  re.  1.  A  sharp,  successive  noise  ;  a  clank. 

I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords.  Shoik. 

2.  t  A  keyhole.  Bailed  §  Todd. 

Tho'  creeping  close,  behind  the  wicket's  clink. 

Privily  he  peeped  out  through  a  chink.  Spenser. 

CLINK'ANT,  a.  [Fr.  clinquant,  tinsel.]  Glitter- 
ing. —  See  Clinquant,     [k,.]  Addison. 

CLINK'^R  (klingk'er),  re.  1.  A  mass  of  several 
bricks  run  together  in  the  clamp  or  kiln  from 
the  violent  action  of  the  fire.  Brande. 

2.  A  cinder  of  iron.  Ogilvie. 

3.  A  vitrified  substance,  formed   from  the 
combustion  of  anthracite  coal. 


CLINK'^R-BUlLT  (-halt),  a.  {Boat-building.) 
Built  of  clincher-work;  made  with  the  lower 
edge  of  every  plank  overlying  the  next  under  it. 
—  See  Clincher-built. 

CLINK'-STONE,  re.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  feld- 
spathic  rock,  which  rings  when  struck  with  a 
hammer;  phonolite.  Dana. 

CLi'NOID,  a.  [Gr.  K'/.ivr,,  a  bed,  and  iilioi,  form.] 
{Anat.)  Resembling  a  bed  ;  as,  "  The  clinoid 
processes."  Dunglison. 


CLIJV'qUJlJVT    (klingk'jnt), 
finery  ;  false  glitter. 


CLI-NOM'f-TJER,  re.  [Gr.  x/.ivu,  to  slope,  and 
liirpoti,  a  measure.]  {Min.)  Xn  instrument  for 
measuring  the  dip  of  mineral  strata.      Brande. 

CLiN-O-MET'RIC,         ;  „.      ^Min.)    Relating  to 
CLlN-0-M£T'RI-CAL,  )  clinometry.        Phillips. 

CLI-nOm'.^-TRY,  n.  {Min.)  The  art  of  measur- 
ing the  dip  of  mineral  strata.  Brande. 

[Fr.]      Tinsel 
Craig. 

CLIJf'QU^JVT  (klingk'fint),  a.  [Fr.,  tinsel.] 
Glittering ;  making  a  show  with  tinsel  finery .  [u.] 

To-flay  the  French, 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods.  Shak. 

A  clinquant  petticoat  of  some  rich  stuff.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

CLI'O,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  K^fi(5 ;  kIiIos  or  Klhg, 
glory,  renown.] 

1.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  nine  Muses ;  the  pa- 
troness of  history.  Anthon. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  name  given  by  Linnieus  to  a 
genus  of  vermes,  and  by  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of 
pteropodous  moUusks.  B?'ande. 

3.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Hind 
in  1850.  Leveling. 

CLIP,  V.  a.  [A,  S.  clyppan,  to  embrace  ;  Sw. 
klippa  ;  Dan.  klippe  ;  Ger.  kippeln.  —  See 
Clasp.]  \i.  clipped  ;  pp.  clipping,  clipped.] 

1.  t  To  embrace.  "Neptune's  arms  who 
clippeth  thee  about."  Shak. 

The  lusty  vine  not  jealous  of  the  ivy 

Because  she  cUxjs  the  elm.  Beau.  ((  Fl.' 

2.  To  make  shorter  or  narrower,  by  cutting 
the  end  or  edge  of  any  thing  with  shears  ;  to  cut. 

Your  shears  come  too  late  to  clip  the  hird's  wings  that 
already  is  flown.  Sidney. 

The  coin  was  so  clipped  that  it  was  thought  good  to  change 
the  same.  Stow. 

3.  To  curtail ;  to  cut  short ;  to  prune. 

Mrs.  Mayoress  clipped  the  king's  English.  Addison. 

4.  To  shear  ;  to  cut  off,  as  wool.       Brockett. 
CLIP,  V.  n.    {Falconry.)  To  move  fast ;  —  with  it. 

Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye  designed, 

Straight  flies  at  check,  and  clips  it  down  the  wind.     Dryden. 

CLIP,  n.  1.  f  An  embrace.  "Not  used  to  frozen 
clips."  Sidney. 

2.  The  act  of  shearing.  Forhy. 

3.  That  which  is  sheared,  as  wool.        Forhy. 

CLIP'PjpR,  n.  1.  One  who  clips,  or  who  dimin- 
ishes coin  by  clipping  it. 

Coins .  . .  which  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  an  old 
Komau  clipper.  Addison. 

2.  A  barber.  Huloet. 

3.  A  vessel  with  a  sharp  bow  and  raking 
masts,  built  and  rigged  with  a  view  to  fast  sail- 
ing ;  —  said  to  have  been  first  built  at  Balti- 
more, U.  S. 

CLiP'PlNG,n.     1.  The  act  of  embracing.    "Kiss- 
ing .  .  .  and  clipping."  TuherviUe. 
2.  The  act  of   making  less   by  cutting  the 
edge.     "  Clipping  ...  is  robbing.  Locke. 


A  part   cut 
beards," 


off. 


'  The  clippings  of  our 
Locke. 


CLIque  {kWi),  n.  [Fr.]  A  party  ;  a  coterie;  a 
set ;  a  gang ;  —  used  in  an  ill  sense.  BHt.  CHt. 

CLiaU^ISH  (klek'jsh),  a.  Relating  to  a  clique  or 
party.  Athentsum. 

CLiaU'i^M  (klek'izm),  n.  The  spirit  or  principles 
of  a  clique.  Ec.  Rev. 

CLISH'-CLASH,  v.  n.  To  sound  like  the  clash- 
ing of  swords  ;  to  clash.  "The  weapons  dish- 
clash"  Mir.  for  Mag. 

t  CLtTCH,  V.  a.     To  take  ;  to  clutch. 

He  hath  an  earthen  pot  wherewith  to  clitch  up  water. 

Bolland. 

CLi'V.5;R,  orCLi'VJgR§,«.  A  plant.  —  See  Cleav- 
ers. Johnson.    Crabb. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  ?,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HlilR,  HER; 
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CLOSE 


CLI  V'[-TY,  n.  Proportionate  ascent  or  descent ; 
gradient.  Tanner. 

CLO-A'C^,  n.  \  pi.  CLOACJE.     [L.,  a  sewe?'.'] 
'  1,  A  subterranean  aqueduc    for  drainage  ;    a 
common  sewer.  Phillips. 

2.  A  sink  :  —  a  privy  ;  a  jakes.  Crabb. 

3.  The  excrementory  cavity  in  which,  in 
birds,  reptiles,  many  fishes,  -and  some  mam- 
mals, the  intestinal  canal,  urinary  ducts,  and 
genital  passages  terminate.  Brande. 

CLOAK  (klok),  ??.  \Gr.xh"-}iU\  li.  chlamys;  A.  S. 
lachj  a  garment ;  M-.  cloag  ;  Gael,  doc,  a  cloak.] 

1.  A  loose  outer  garment ;  a  mantle.  "Under 
a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length."  Skak. 

2.  Something  used  for  concealment ;  a  mask. 

Not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness.  IPet.  H.  16. 
CLOAK,    V.    a.       [i.    CLOAKED  ;     pp.    CLOAKING, 

CLOAKED.]  To  cover  as  with  a  cloak ;  to  con- 
ceal by  covering ;  to  hide  ;  to  mask ;  to  veil. 
"To  cloak  her  crimes."  Spenser. 

CLOAK' AGE,  n.  The  act  of  covering  with  a 
cloak.  '  [K.]  Martineau. 

CLOAK'— bAg,  n.  A  portmanteau  ;  a  travelling- 
bag.     "Stuffed  c^oa/c-Sa^'."  Shak. 

CLOAK'jpD-LY,  ad.     In  a  concealed  manner. 

How  the  emperor  . . .  arrested  also  his  merchants,  and  did 
cloakedly  begin  war.    King  Edward  VL,  Bumefs  Hist.  Hef. 

CLOAK'JNG,  n.     Concealment.  Strype. 

CLOAK'L^ISS,  ».    "Without  a  cloak.      Gascoigne. 

t  CLOqH'ARD  (klSsh'^rd),  n.  [Fr.  cloche,  a  bell ; 
clocher,  a  belfry.]     A  belfry.  Weever. 

CL5ck,  71.  [A.  S.  clucga,  or  clugga^  a  bell  and  a 
clock ;  Sw.  kUycka,  a  bell,  a  clock ;  Dan.  klokke^ 
a  bell,  a  clock  ;  Ger.  glocke ;  W.  clocc ;  Gael,  clog."] 

1.  A  machine  which,  by  a  combination  of 
wheels  moved  by  weights  and  regulated  by  a 
pendulum,  measures  time,  and  indicates  it  by 
pointers  upon  a  dial-plate,  and  by  strokes  upon 

■  a  bell :  —  a  term  formerly  applied  to  a  watch. 

To  his  rDonne]  broth ei--in-law,  Sir  Thomas  Grimes,  he 
gave  that  striking  cfccX:  which  he  had  long  worn  in  his  pocket. 

Walton. 

2.  An  insect ;  a  sort  of  beetle.  Phillips. 

3.  The  ornamental  embroidery  about  the 
ankle  of  a  stocking. 

His  stockings  with  silver  clocks.  Sioi/'t. 

What  o^cloclc  ?    What  is  t!ie  hour  of  the  clock  ? 

"  About  nine  of  the  clocit,  at  night  the  king  marched 
out  of  the  North-port."  Clarendon. 

Syn. —  Clock  a.nd  dial  are  both  timepieces.  The 
clock  strikes  the  hour,  the  dial  shows  it. 

CLOCK,  V.  a.  To  call,  as  the  hen  ;  to  cluck.  — 
See  Cluck.  Ld.  Northampton. 

CLOCK,  V.  n.  [L.  glocio.,—A.  S.  cloccan;  Frs. 
klakke.]  To  make  a  noise  like  the  hen.  "Or 
brooding  hen  to  clock."  The  Silkworms,  1599. 
—  SeeCLL'CK. 

CLOCK'-BEE-TLE,  n.  A  noisy  kind  of  beetle  ; 
the  Scarabaius  stercorarius  of  Linnceus.  Crabb. 

CLOCK'-CASE,  iL.     The  case  of  a  clock. 

CLOCK'JNG,  n.     Clucking, 
and  special  noise." 

CLOCK'-MAK-^R,  n.    One  who  makes  clocks. 

CLOCK'-SET-T^R,  n.  One  who  regulates  clocks. 

CLOCK'-STAR,  n.  {Astron.)  A  term  applied  to 
one  of  the  bright  stars,  which,  from  their  posi- 
tions having  been  exactly  determined,  are  used 
for  regulating  astronomical  clocks.  Hind. 

CL0CK'-ST5cK-|NG,  n.  An  embroidered  stock- 
ing. Somerville. 

CLOCK'-WORK  (-wurk),  n.  A  combination  of 
mechanical  movements  like  those  of  a  clock. 

You  look  like  a  puppet  moved  by  clock-work.    Arbuthnot. 

CLOD,  n.  [A.  S.  clud,  a  rock,  a  hillock  ;  Dut. 
kluit,  klo?it,  a  lump  of  earth  ;  Dan.  klods,  a 
block,  a  log;  Gael,  clod,  a  clod.] 

1.  A  lump  of  earth ;  a  lump  of  clay. 

The  clods  of  the  valley  shall  be  sweet  unto  him.  Jobxxi.  33. 

2.  The  ground ;  the  earth ;  turf. 

Byzantians  boast  that  on  the  clod 

where  once  their  sultan's  horse  has  trod 

Grows  neither  grass,  nor  shrub,  nor  tree.  Simft, 

3.  Any  mass,  lump,  or  concretion,  "  Clods 
of  a  slimy  substance."  Careic.  "  Two  massy 
clods  of  iron  and  brass."     Milton. 


*'  A  kind  of  clocking 
Holland. 


4.  Any  thing  earthy  or  base. 

The  spirit  of  man. 
Which  God  inspired,  caftnot  together  perish 
"With  this  corporeal  clod.  Milton. 

CLOD,  V.  n.     To   gather   into   a  mass ;  to   clot. 

"  Clodded  gore."  Milton. 

CLOD,  V,  u.     To  pelt  with  clods.  Johnson. 

CL6D'DY,a.  Full  of  clods.  *' The  meagre  c/o(^(^y 
earth.''  Shak. 

CLOD'HOP-PEH,  «■  A  clown  ;  a  rustic;  a  labor- 
ing farmer ;  a  ploughman.  Bailey. 
CLOD'PATE, /t.  A  stupid  fellow ;  a  clodpoll.  Shak. 
CLOD'PAT-^iD,  a.  Stupid;  dull.  Arbuthnot. 
CLOD'POLL,  n.     A  thickskuU ;  a  dolt.  Shak. 

CLOFF,  n.  [A.  S,  dough,  a  cleft.]  {Com.)  An 
allowance  of  two  pounds  in  a  hundred- weight 
for  the  turn  of  the  scale.  —  Same  as  Clough. 

,9®=  In  the  Dictionaries  this  word  is  written  clough, 
but  practically,  as  here  given,  doff.     Smart. 

CL6g,  v.  a.  [Perhaps  from  log.  Skinner.  It 
may  be  from  the  Goth,  lag-yan.  Richardson,  — 
W.  clog,  a  stone.]  \i.  clogged  ;  pp.  clogging, 

CLOGGED.] 

1.  To  load  with  something  so  as  to  hinder 
motion  ;  to  encumber  with  a  weight. 

"While  clogged  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain.        Pope. 

2.  To  oppress  with  a  burden  of  any  sort. 

All  the  commodities  are  clogged  witli  impositions.  Addison. 

3.  To  obstruct ;  to  impede. 


The  guttered  rocks  and  congregated  sands. 
Traitors  ensteeped  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel. 


Shak. 


CLOG,  V.  n.     1.  To  he  encumbered. 

The  teeth  of  the  saw  will  begin  to  clog,  Sliarp. 

2.  To  coalesce  ;  to  adhere. 
Move  it  sometimes,  that  the  seeds  clog  not  together.   Evelyn. 
CLOG,  n.     [W.  clogy  a  stone  ;  cleg,  a  lump.] 

1.  A  weight  put  upon  an  animal  to  hinder 
motion.- 

As  a  dog,  committed  close 
For  some  offence,  by  chance  breaks  loose, 
And  quits  his  clog, 

2.  An  encumbrance ;  a.  hinderance;  an  im- 
pediment. 

Weariness  of  the  flesh  is  a  heavy  clog  to  the  will.   Hooker. 

3.  A  kind  of  overshoe  woyn  to  keep  the  feet 
from  wet ;  a  galoche.  Johnson. 

4.  A  wooden  shoe-.  Harvey. 

CLOG'£^!-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  cloggy. 

CLOG'£iING,  ■«.    An  obstruction.  Moi'e. 

CLOG'GY,  a.  Adhesive  ;  obstructing  ;  clogging 
up.     "  Some  grosser  and  cloggy  parts."    Boyle. 

CLOG'-HEAD  (-hSd),  n.  A  name  applied  to  a 
slender,  round  tower,  attached  to  various  Irish 
chur  che  s .  Britton . 

CLOiS'TJgR,  n.  [L.  clattstrumt  an  enclosure ; 
claudo,  claustts,  to  shut  up  ;  It.  S^  Sp.  claustro; 
Fr.  cloitre.  —  Dut.  klooster-,  Sw.,  Dan.,  i^  Ger. 
Jcloster.'] 

1.  A  quadrangular  arcade,  surrounded  by  mo- 
nastic buildings,  and  enclosing  an  open  space 
within,  used  formerly  for  the  exercise  of  the 
monks.  Francis.     Weale. 

2.  A  place  of  religious  retirement ;  a  monas- 
tery ;  a  nunnery  ;  —  so  named  from  the  arcade 
surrounding  the  inner  court. 

Some  solitar;^  cloister  will  I  choose. 

And  there  with  holy  virgins  live  immured.     Dryden. 

3.  (Arch.)  An  arcade  or  a  colonnade  round 
an  open  court.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Abbey. 

CLOiS'T^R,  V.  a.  [i.  CLOISTERED  ;  pp.  CLOLS- 
TERING;  CLOISTERED.]  To  shut  up  in  a  clois- 
ter ;  to  confine. 

Cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house.  Sliak. 

CL0IS'T5;R-AL,  a.  Solitary;  recluse.  "Many 
cloisteral  men  of  great  learning."  Walton. 

CLorS'T^RED   (klbis'terd),  p.  a.     1.  Inhabiting 
solitary  cloisters.    ^'Cloistered  friars."    Butler. 
2.  Built  with  peristyles  or  piazzas- 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  commonly  two  cloistered 
open  courts.  Wotton. 

CLOis'T^R-i^R,  n.     One  belonging  to  a  cloister. 
"  Priests,  and  prelates,  and  cloisterers.''  Strype. 
CLOIS'TR^SS,  n.     A  nun.     [r.] 

Like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk.  Shak. 


CLOKE,  n.    See  Cloak. 


Johnson. 


t  CL6MB  (kISm)  [kl5m,  W.  Sm. ;  kluni,  P.  ;  kloni, 
Ja.  K.],  I.  &  p.  from  climb,  climbed.  See  Climb. 

CLOMP,  V.  n.  [Probably  a  vulgar  pronunciation 
oi  clamp. 1  To  walk  heavily  as  with  thick-soled 
shoes  ;  to  clamp.  Hunter. 

t  CLONG,  i.  &p.  from  cling.  Clung. —  See  Cling. 

CL5n'(C,  a.  [Gr.  k?.6vos,  a  violent  motion  ;  Fr. 
clonique.]  {Med.)  Convulsive  with  alternate 
relaxation.     "  A  clonic  spasm."         Dunglison. 

CLON'JC,  n.  {Med.)  Convulsive  motion  with  al- 
ternate relaxatioii.  Dunglison. 

t  CL66m,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  cla>mian,to  smear.  "Cor- 
rupted from  cleam,  which  is  still  used  in  some 
provinces."  Johnson.']  To  close  with  gluti- 
nous matter.  Mortimer. 

CLO^E  (kioz),  V.  a.  [L.  claudo,  claustts,  to  shut ; 
Fr.  clos,   closed.]     [i.  closed  ;   pp.  CLOSING, 

CLOSED.] 

1.  To  shut ;  to  shut  up  ;  as,  "  To  close  a 
door";  *'To  c^se  the  eyes";  "To  cZo.se  a  book." 

2.  To  conclude  ;  to  end ;  to  terminate  ;  to 
finish ;  to  complete. 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  close.  Br/fdcn. 

3.  To  enclose  ;  to  confine. 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  Nature 

Hath  in  him  closed,  Shak. 

4.  To  join  or  unite,  as  parts  separated ;  — 
with  up. 

As  soon  as  any  public  rupture  happens,  it  is  immediately 
closed  up  by  moderation  and  good  omces.  Addison. 

CLO^E,  V,  n.  To  be  brought  together,  as  the  parts 
of  a  thing  separated;  to  coalesce. 

They,  and  all  that  appertained  to  them,  went  down  alive 
into  the  pit,  and  the  earth  closed  upon  them.     Nvmb.  xvi.  38. 

To  close  with,  to  come  to  an  agreement  with:  — to 
grapple  with,  as  in  wrestling.  —  To  close  upon,  to  join 
in  ;  to  agree  upon. 

The  jealousy  of  such  a  design  in  us  would  induce  France 
and  Holland  to  close  vpon  some  raeosuree  between  them  to 
our  disadvantage.  Temx>le, 

CLO^E  (kloz),  n.  1.  The  manner  of  closing  or 
shutting ;  junction. 

The  doors  of  plank  were;  their  close  exquisite.  Chapman. 

2.  End;  conclusion;  termination. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still.  Seattle. 
The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  clone. 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last.  Shak. 

3.  A  grapple  in  wrestling. 

The  king  went  of  purpose  into  the  north, ...  to  make  him 
come  to  the  close,  and  so  to  trip  up  his  heels.  Bacon. 

4.  {Mus.)  A  cadence.  Moore. 

CLOSE  (klos),  n.     [Fr.  clos.] 

1.  A  small  place  or  field  enclosed  or  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  or  hedge  ;  a  farm  yard. 

I  have  a  tree  which  grows  here  in  ray  close.         Shak. 

2.  A  narrow  street ;  a  passage.  Wright, 

3.  {Law.)  The  interest  a  person  has  in  any 
piece  of  ground,  whether  enclosed  or  not. 

CLOSE  (klos),  a.     1.  Shut  fast ;  closed. 

From  a  close  bower  this  dainty  music  flowed.     Spenser, 

2.  Not  revealed  ;  hidden  ;  secret. 

A  c^ose  intent  at  least  to  show  me  grace.  Spenser. 

3.  Having  an  appearance  of  concealment ;  sly. 

That  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast.     SliaJc, 

4.  Having  a  disposition  to  keep  secrets. 

Constant  you  are, 
But  yet  a  woman ;  and  for  secrecy, 
No  lady  closer.  Shak, 

5.  Out  of  the  way  of  observation  or  of  dis- 
covery;  retired;  withdrawn;  concealed. 

Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting,  lie  you  here.  Shak. 

He  yet  kept  himself  close  because  of  Saul.  1  Chron.  xii.  1. 

6.  Debarred  from  communication ;  strictly 
watched.     "  A  close  prisoner."  Johnson, 

7.  Without  ventilation  ;  impure  from  being 
stagnant,  as  air. 

The  one  [a  low  ceiling]  maketh  the  air  close,  and  not 
fresli.  Bacon, 

8.  Causing  a  sense  of  lassitude  ;  uncomforta- 
bly warm  ;  oppressive  ;  —  applied  to  the  weather 
when  there  is  little  wind,  and  when  heated  air 
is  confined  by  clouds  or  fog  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Smart, 

9.  Having  the  parts  pressed  together  ;  dense; 
solid  ;  compact. 

The  inward  substance  of  the  earth  is  of  itself  a  uniform 
mass,  close  and  compact.  Bwnet. 
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10.  Adjoining,  or  approaching  nearly ;  near. 
Plant  the  spring  crocuses  close  to  a  wall.  Mortimer. 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind.  Pope. 

11.  Narrow.     "  A  close  alley."  Johnson. 

12.  Full  to  the  point;  pressed  home. 

The  arguments  are  not  like  to  reach  close  on  either  aide. 

Druden. 

13.  Fixed;  earnest;  intense;  as,  "To  give 
close  attention  to  a  subject." 

14.  Concise  ;  compressed  ;  not  diflfuse. 

Where  the  original  is  close^  no  version  can  reach  it  in  the 

same  compass.  Dryden, 

Fresnoy's  close  art,  and  Drydcu's  native  fire.  Pope. 

15.  Parsimonious ;  penurious  ;  stingy.  *'  A 
crusty  old  fellow,  as  close  as  a  vice."  Hawthorne. 

Close  to  the  vjind,  (JVaut.)  directed  so  nearly  to  that 
point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind  blows  that 
it  may  just  till  the  sails  without  shaking  them. 

Syu.  —  See  Near. 

CLOSE  (klos),  ad.  Closely.  "  Close  following 
pace  by  pace."  Milton. 

CLOSE'-BAND-:eD,  a.     In  close  order.      Milton. 

CLOSE'-BOD-JED  (-id),  a.  Fitting  close  to^^the 
body.     "  A  close-bodied  coat."  Ayliffe. 

CI,OSE'-BY,  a.  Within  a  little  distance  of;  very 
near.  Pope, 

CLOSE'-COM-PACT'^D,  a.   Being  in  close  order. 

CLOSE'-COOCHED,  a.     Concealed.  Milton. 

CLOSE'-CUR-TAINED  (-tind),  a.  Encircled  with 
curtains.     '*  Close-curtained  sleep."        Miltnti. 

CLOSE'-FIGHTS  (-fits),  n.  pi.  Bulk-heads  erect- 
ed fore  and  aft  in  a  ship  to  shelter  the  men  in 
a  close  engagement.  Ogilvie, 

CLOSE'-FIsT-BD,  a.  Penurious ;  stingy.  "  A 
griping,  close-fisted  fellow."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

CL0SE'-GRAT-5D,  It.  Shut  up  with  close_  grat- 
ings. Young. 

CLOSE'-HAND-JD,  a.  Penurious  ;  covetous.ffffife. 

CL6SE'-HAND-5D-NESS,  n.  Penuriousness ; 
stinginess  ;  niggardliness.  Holyday- 

CLOSE'-HAULED  (klos'hlwld),  a.  {Naut.)  Not- 
ing the  trim  of  a  ship  when  brought  as  near  to 
the  wind  as  possible.  Mar.  Diet. 

CIjOSE'LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  close  manner ;  so  as  to 
leave  no  intervening  space  ;  tightly. 

2.  Under  strict  confinement  or  rigid  con- 
straint. 

Therefore  has  he  closely  mewed  her  up.  Shale. 

3.  "Within  a  short  distance  ;  nearly  ;  as,  "  To 
follow  closely.'^ 

4.  In  conformity  to  a  standard  or  a  text. 

I  hope  I  have  translated  closely  enough.  Dryden. 

5.  Secretly;  slyly. 

A  Spaniard  .  .  .  sent  some  closely  into  the  village  in  the 
dark  of  the  night.  Carcw. 

6.  With  fixed  attention  ;  intently  ;  as,  "  To 
look  closely  at  a  thing." 

7.  With  near  connection  ;  intimately  ;  as, 
"  To  be  closely  united  or  related." 

CLOSE'N^SS,  re.     1.  State  of  being  shut,  or  close. 
In  drums,  the  closeness  preservcth  the  sound.  Bacon. 

2.  Recluseness  ;  solitude  ;  retirement. 
1  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 

To  cloaeness,  and  tlie  bettering  of  my  mind.  Shebk. 

3.  Disposition  to  secrecy.  "  The  extreme 
caution  or  closeness  of  Tiberius."  Bacon. 

4.  Compactness;  solidity.  "Combine  into 
that  closeness  of  texture."  ^      _      Bentley. 

5.  Want  of  air  ;  want  of  ventilation. 

I  took  my  leave,  being  half  stifled  by  the  closeness  of  the 
room.  Swift. 

6.  Near  connection  ;  union. 

The  actions  and  proceedings  of  wise  men  run  in  greater 
closeness  and  coherence  with  one  another.  South. 

7.  Covetousness  ;  penuriousness. 

Irus  judged,  that  while  he  could  keep  his  poverty  a  secret, 
he  should  not  feel  it;  he  improved  this  thought  into  an  affec- 
tation of  closeness  and  covetousness.  Addison. 

CLOSE'-PENT,  u,.     Shut  close. 


Dryden. 

CLO^'JgR  (kl'oz'er),  «.    1.  A  finisher ;  a  concluder. 

2.  (Masonry.)  A  piece  used  to  close  in  the 

end  of  a  course  of  brick  work.  Weale. 

CLOSE'— ST66l,  n.    A  chamber  cabinet.  Garth. 


CL0§'5T,  re.     [Dim.  of  close ;  Fr.  clos ;  closeau,  a 
small  close.. —  Gael,  closaid.'] 

1.  A  small,  close,  or  private  room  or  apart- 
ment. 

About  this  time,  I  happened  to  be  with  my  lord  treasurer, 
one  evening,  in  his  closet.  Sir  W.  'I'eniple. 

2.  A  small  side-room  or  recess  in  which  gar- 
ments or  household  utensils  may  be  deposited. 

CL6§'¥T,    v.   u.      [i.   CLOSETED  ;  pp.  CLOSETING, 
CLOSETED.] 

1.  To  shut  up  in  a  closet ;  to  shut  up  close. 

See  Bedlam's  closeted  and  handcuffed  charge 
Surpassed  in  frenzy  by  the  mad  at  large.  Cowpcr. 

2.  To  take  into  a  closet  for  a  secret  inter- 
view. Swift. 

CLO§'ST-DOOR,  re.     The  door  of  a  closet. 

OLOSE'-TONGUED    (-tungd),    a.      Cautious    in 
speaking ;  silent.  Shak. 

CLO§'¥T-SlN,  H.     A  secret  sin.  Bp.  Hall. 

CLOSH,  re.     1.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of   cattle; 

the  founder.  Martin. 

2.  A  kind  of  game  ;  nine-pins.  Scott. 

CLOS'ING,  re.     [A.  S.  clysing,  or  clysung."]     An 
ending ;  period ;  conclusion.  Todd. 

CLOS'ING,  p.  a.     That  closes  ;  terminating  ;  as, 
"  The  closing  exercises." 

CLO^'URE  (klo'zhur,  93),  re.      1.  The  act  of  shut- 
ting up. 

The  chink  was  carefully  closed  up;  upon  which  closure 
there  appeared  not  any  change.  Boyle. 

2.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  closed. 

I  admire  your  sending  your  last  to  me  quite  open,  without 
a  seal,  wafer,  or  any  closure  whatever.  Pope. 

3.  Enclosure. 

Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  wajls.  Shafr. 

4.  The  act  of  closing ;  conclusion  ;  end. 


We  'II  hand  in  hand  all  headlong  east  us  down. 
And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house. 


Shal:. 


CLOT,  ».     [Dut.  kluit,  a  clod.  —  See  Clod.] 

1.  t  A  clod. 

The  ploughman  must  beware  that  the  clots  ride  not  one 
upon  another's  back.  Holland. 

2.  Any  thing  clotted  ;' concretion  ;  coagula- 
tion.    "  Clots  of  ropy  gore."  Addison. 

3.  A  dull,  stupid  man.  —  See  Clod. 

Feats  of  fine  understanding 
To  abuse  clots  and  clowns  with,  B.  Jonmn. 

jeeg=-"  Clot  and  cUd  were  only  different  spellings 
once  of  the  same  word  ;  yet  now  it  is  always  clots  of 
blood  and  clods  of  earth."  Trench. 

CLOT,  V.  re.  \i.  CLOTTED  ;  pp.  clotting,  CLOT- 
TED.] 

1.  To  form  into  clots,  or  clods  ;  to  concrete  ; 
to  coagulate.  "The  clotted  glebe."  Phillips. 
"  Clotted  blood."     Boyle. 

2.  To  cover  with  clots. 

Th'  encumbered  wheels, 
O'er  heroes  driven,  and  clotted  with  their  gore.    Glovei'. 

3.  To  defile,  as  with  clots. 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion.  Milton. 

CLOT'-BIRD,  re.   The  oena'nthe'  or  ortolan.  Todd. 

CL6t'BUR,  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  common  bur- 
dock ;  Arctium.  Booth. 

II  CLOTH  (klSth  or  kllwth)  [hliSth,  W.  P.  F.  E.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  klStwth,  S.  J.  K.  Wb.'],  n. :  pi.  cloths 
(kliwtfiz  or  klotfiz).  [A.  S.  clath  ;  Dut.  kleed ; 
Ger.  kleid ;  Dan.  .S;  Sw.  klcedc] 

1.  A  texture  or  fabric  woven  of  wool,  cotton, 
linen,  hair,  &c. ;  any  thing  woven  for  dress  or 
other  covering. 

2.  A  covering  for  a  table ;  a  table-cloth. 

The  musty  wine,  foul  cloth,  or  greasy  glass.  Pope. 

3.  t  Canvas  on  which  pictures  are  delineated. 
This  idea . . .  descends  upon  the  marble  and  the  cloth.  Dryden. 

4.  A  clergyman's  dress,  as  symbolizing  the 
clerical  profession. 

CLOTHE,    V.   a.      [i.    CLOTHED,    (fCLAD);    pp. 

CLOTHING,  CLOTHED,  CLAD.] 

1.  To  cover  with  clothes ;  to  invest  with  gar- 
ments ;  to  dress  ;  to  attire. 

The  Britons,  in  Cfesar's  time,  painted  their  bodies,  and 
clot/ied  themselves  with  the  skins  of  beasts.  Swift. 

2.  To  provide  with  garments  ;  as,  "  He  was 
fed  and  clothed  at  the  public  expense." 

3.  To  invest,  as  with  clothes. 

Let  both  use  the  clearest  language  in  which  they  can  clothe 
their  thoughts.  Watts. 


CLOTHE  (kloth),  ,..  re.    To  wear  clothes,     [n.] 

Care  no  more  to  ctotAe  and  eat.-  S/ial: 

II  CLOTHE?  (klothz  or  kloz)  [klothz,  P.  F.  Sm. ; 
kloz,  S.  J.  E. ;  klothz  or  kloz,  W.  ■/o.],  n.pl. 

1.  Garments  for  the  human  body;  vesture; 
clothing ;  dress  ;  raiment ;  apparel ;  attire. 

2.  Blankets  and  other  covering  put  upon  a 
bed ;  bed-clothes ;  as,  "  To  sleep  under  a  great 
weight  of  clothes." 

Syn. — Clothes  are  made  to  cover  the  body,  and  are 
worn  for  decency  and  for  comfort ;  dress,  is  made  to 
adorn  the  body,  and  is  -worn  for  ornament.  Raiment 
and  vesture  are  less  cotmnoii  terms,  used  on  less  com- 
mon occasions ;  clothes,  on  all  occasions.  Warm 
clothes;  rich  dresses;  gay  attire  ;  common  apparel. — 
See  Apparel. 

II  CL0THE§'-BAS-K(;T,  n.  A  large  basket  for 
holding  or  carrying  clothes. 

II  CL0THE§'-BRUSH,  n.  A  brush  for  brushing 
clothes.  Booth. 

II  CLOTHEf '-HORSE,  n.  A  frame  for  hanging 
clothes  on  to  dry,  after  they  are  washed.  Green, 

II  CLOTHE§'-MAN,  re. ;  pi.  CLOTHES-MEN.  A 
dealer  in  clotlies.  P,  Mag, 

II  CLOTHE§'-PRESS,  re.  A  depository  for  clothes. 

CLOTH'IfR  (kloth'yer),  re.     1.  A  maker  of  cloth. 
The  clothier  coins  by  carding  locks  of  wool.     Gascoigne. 

2.  A  seller  of  cloth,  or  of  clothes.        Clarke. 

3.  A  fuller.     [U.  S.]  Pickering. 

CLOTH'ING,  re.  Dress ;  vesture.  "Your  bread 
and  clothing  depend  upon  it."  Swift. 

Sjm.  — See  Apparel. 

CLOTH'ING,  p.  a.  Furnishing  with  clothes ;  hav- 
ing clothes;  as,  "A  clothing  store." 

II  CLOTH'-PRESS-jNG,  re.  The  act  of  pressing 
cloth  ;  act  of  pressing  stuffs  when  cold.  Booth. 

II  0L6TH'-SHEAR-(;R,  n.  One  who  trims  the 
cloth  and  levels  the  nap.  HakewiU, 

II  CLOTH'-WORK-f,R,  M.  A  maker  of  cloth.  "The 
clothiers  and  the  cloth-workers."  Hall. 

II  CLOTH '-WORK-ING,  re.    The  making  of  cloth. 

CLOT'POLL,  re.     ThickskuU ;  clodpoU.         Shak, 

CLOT'TJID,  p.  a.  Coagulated ;  formed  into  clots. 
"  Redness  .  .  .  like  that  of  clotted  blood."  Boyle, 

tCLOT'TfR,  V.  n.     To  concrete;  to  clot. 

Sliddering  tlirough  clattered  blood  and  holy  mire.  Dryden. 

CLOT'TING,  re.  Coagulation ;  a  clotted  sub- 
stance. Crabh. 

CLOT'TY,  a.    Full  of  clots.  Harvey. 

CLOUD,  «.  [Of  doubtful  etymology.  —  Gr.  K/.ihuv, 
a  wave,  Junius  ;  —  L.  claudo,  to  shut,  Minsheu : 
—  Goth,  glate,  a  clear  vapor,  Serenius  :  —  A.  S. 
qe-hlod,  covered,  hlidan,  to  cover,  Tooke :  — 
Dut.  klad,  a  blot,  a  spot :  —  Eng.  clod,  Somner.'\ 

1.  A  collection  of  watery  particles  in  the 
state  of  vapor,  suspended  in  the  air  at  some 
height,  and  so  far  condensed  as  to  he  visible. 

A  cloud  is  nothing  but  a  mist  flying  high  in  air,  as  a  mist 
is  notliing  but  a  cloud  here  below.  Locke. 

2.  Any  thing  that  covers  or  obscures  in  the 
manner  of  a  cloud ;  any  thing  that  resembles  a 
cloud ;  as,  "  The  clouds  or  veins  in  marble  "  ; 
"  Clouds  of  smoke  " ;  "  Clouds  of  dust." 

3.  Any  state  of  obscurity  or  darkness.  "  The 
clouds  of  sorrow."  Shak. 

Though  poets  may  of  inspiration  boast. 

Their  rage,  ill-governed,  in  the  clouds  is  lost.       Waller. 

4.  A  multitude ;  a  crowd.  "  So  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses."  Heb.  xii.  1. 

CLOUD,   V.  a,      \i.   CLOUDED ;    pp.  clouding, 

CLOUDED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  clouds  ;  to  darken  with 
clouds  ;  as,  "The  sun  is  clouded," 

2.  To  darken  or  obscure,  as  with  a  cloud. 
"  Vapors  to  cloud  and  darken  the  clearest 
truths."  Decay  of  Piety. 

No  beauty  beaming  on  his  clouded  mind.  Mason. 

3.  To  variegate  with  dark  veins  or  spots. 

Made  of  the  clouded  ohve's  easy  grain.  Pope. 

4.  To  sully  :  to  defame. 

I  would  not  be  a  stander-by  to  hear 

My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so.  Stiak. 

CLOUD,  V.  n.     To  grow  cloudy.  Shak. 
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CLOUD' A^E,  n.  The  state  of  being  cloudy; 
cloudiness,     [ii.]  Coleridge. 

CLOUD'-AS-CEND'iNG,  a.  Mounting  to  the 
clouds.  '  Sandys. 

CLOUD'BER-RY,  n.  {Bot)  A  species  of  bramble ; 
Rubles  ckamesmorus :  —  the  fruit  of  the  Rubus 
chameBmorus.  Gray. 

CLOUD'-BORN,  «..     Born  of  a  cloud.        Dryden. 

CLOUD'-CAPT,  a.     Topped  with  clouds. 

Tlie  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces.        Shak. 

CLOUD'-COM-PEL'LPR,  n.    He  who  collects  the 

clouds;  —  an  epithet  of  Jupiter.  Ogilvie. 

CLOUD'-COM-PEL'LING,  a.  Driving,  or  collect- 
ing, the  clouds  ;  —  an  epithet  applied  to  Jupiter. 

Bacchus,  the  seed  of  cloitd-compelliny  Jove.  IValkr. 

Abyssinia's  cloud-compelling  cliflFs.  Thontson. 

CLOUD'-COV-^RED,  «..     Covered  with  clouds. 
CLOUD'-DJS-PEL'LING,  a.  Dispelling  the  clouds. 
CLOUD'-?-CLiPSED',  a.     Eclipsed  by  a  cloud. 
CLOUD'-jBTRT,  a.     Girt  with  clouds.         Ogilvie. 
CLOUD'{-LY,  arf.  In  a  cloudy  manner ;  obscurely. 

We  seem  to  be  to  seek  what  the  chief  and  highest  good  su- 
perior to  knowledge  ...  is;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  hut  tliat 
Plato  sometimes  talks  too  metaphysionlly  and  cloudiln  about 
it.  Oudioorth. 

CLOUD' J-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  cloudy.S/ia^. 

CLOUD'-KiSS-lNG,  ii.  Touching  the  clouds.  Shak. 

CLOUD'L^SS,  a.  Free  from  clouds  ;  clear, 
^^  Cloudless  skies."  *'  Cloudless  ni^X."  Cheyne. 

CLOUD'LpT,  n.    A  little  cloud.  Sat.  Mag. 

CLOUD'-TOPT,  a.  Having  the  top  covered  with 
cloud's ;  cloud-capt.  Gray. 

CLOUD'-TOUCH-ING,  a.  Ascending  to  the  clouds  ; 
cloud-kissing.  Sandys. 

CLOUD' Y,  a.  1.  Covered  with  clouds;  clouded; 
as,   '*  A  cloudy  sky." 

2.  Consisting  of  a  cloud,  or  of  clouds. 

He  spake  unto  them  in  the  cloudy  pillar.         Ps,  xcix.  7. 

3.  Not  intelligible  ;  obscure  ;  dark.  "  Cloudy 
and  confused  notions  of  things."  Watts. 

4.  Not  cheerful;  gloomy;  dismal.  "AVhen 
cloudy  looks  are  cleared."  Spenser. 

5.  wanting  brightness  or  clearness.  "Before 
the  wine  grows  cloudy."  Swift. 

6.  Marked  with  spots  or  veins  ;  as,  "  Cloudy 
ma*ble." 

CLOUGH  (kluf  or  kI6f)  [kluf,  Jff.  K.  Sm.  Wb.\ 
JcISf,  P.  F.;  klba,  IV.],  n. 

1.  [A.  S.  dough.']   The  cleft  of  a  hill ;  a  cliff. 

2.  A  narrow  glen.     [Northumberland.] 

A  clouffh  or  clowgh  is  a  kind  of  breach  or  valley  down  a 
slope  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  commonly  crags  and  trees 
do  grow.  Versteffan. 

3.  An  allowance  in  weight,  for  the  turn  of 
the  scale  ;  doff.  —  See  Cloff.  Johnson. 

iji^r  "  This  word  was  formerly  u.sed  to  signify  an 
allowance  in  weight,  when  it  was  pronounced  as  if 
written  cloff.  Good  usage  lias  distinguished  these 
different  significations  by  different  spellings."  fValkcr. 

CLOUT,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  clutj  a  little  cloth ;  a  clout ; 
A.  S.  gecluted,  clouted;  Sw.  klut;  Dan.  klud.] 
A  cloth  for  any  mean  use. 

Thereon  lay  a  little  child  lapped  in  clouts.  Piers  Plouhman. 

2.  A  patch  on  a  garment  or  a  shoe.  Wicklijfe. 

3.  Anciently  a  mark  of  white  cloth,  at  which 
archers  shot. 

He  would  have  clapped  in  the  clout  at  twelve  score.  iShak. 

4.  An  iron  plate,  to  keep  an  axletree  from 
wearing.  Johnson. 

5.  A  blow  with  the  fist  ;  a  stroke.  [Low.]  — 
See  Clout,  v,  a.  "  Kick,  cuff,  and  clout.    Mayne. 

6.  [Fr.  clouj  a  nail ;  clouter,  to  adorn  with 
nails,  to  stud.]     A  short  nail.  Wright. 

CLOUT,  V.  a.  [i.  clouted  ;  pp.  CLOUTING, 
CLOUTED.] 

1.  To  patch  ;  to  mend. 

He  cloutetk  the  old  broken  holes  with  patches.  Bale. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  cloth. 

A  noisy,  impudent  beggar  showed  a  leg  clouted  up.  Tatler. 

3.  To  join  awkwardly  or  clumsily. 

Many  sentences  of  one  meaning  c/ouied  up  together.^scftam. 

4.  [Perhaps  Dut.  klouw,  a  blow ;  klouwen,  to 
strike.    Todd.]    To  beat;  to  strike. 


Pov  him  o'er  the  pate;  clout  him  for  all  his  courtesies. 

Hcau.  Sf  Fl. 

5,  fTo  wound;  to  bruise;  to  hurt. 

1  wasted  them  and  so  clouted  them  that  they  could  not 
arise.  '^  Sam.  xxii.  39.     Trarts.  Bible,l56i. 

CLOVT'^B,  p.  a.     1.  Patched;  mended. 

Old  shoes  and  clouted  upon  their  feet.  Joshua  Ix.  5. 

2.  Studded  with  nails. 

I  thought  he  slept,  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  oflFray  feet,  whose  rudeness 
Answered  my  steps  too  loud.  SJiak: 

^^  This  is  Mason's  interpretation  of  the  word  as 
used  by  Shakspeare  in  this  passage.    Dr.  Johnson  and 
others  think  it  bears  hero  the  sense  of  patched.     Milton 
uses  the  word  in  a  similar  connection  :  — 
The  dull  swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon. 
Clouted  cream,  [corruptly  used  for  clotted.]     Cream 
produced  on  the  surface  of  milk  by  setting  it  in  a  pan 
on  a  hot  hearth.  Brande. 

With  flawns,  and  clouted  cream,  and  country  dainties  stored. 

Drayton. 

fCLOUT'^R-LY,  a.    Clumsy;  awkward. 

Clouterly,  perhaps,  is  like  any  thing  clouted,  patched  or 
botched;  i.  e.  clumsy.  liichardson. 

CLOUT'— NATL,  «.  A  short  nail,  with  a  large 
head,  for  the  soles  of  strong  shoes, 

CLO'VATE,  a.  {FrQxa.  clove.]  {Conch,)  Thicker 
at  the  top,  or  the  end,  than  at  the  base.  Clarke. 

CLOVE,  i.  from  cleave.    See  Cleave. 

CLOVE,  ?J.  1.  [L.  clavus,  a  nail.  —  A.  S.  clufe, 
an  ear  of  corn,  a  clove, — so  called  from  its 
similitude  in  shape  to  a  nail :  —  Sp.  clavo^  a  nail, 
a  clove  ;  Fr.  clou,  a  nail,  a  clove.]  An  East- 
Indian  spice,  being  the  dried  bud  of  the  clove- 
tree  {Caryophyllus  aroinaticus).  Loudon. 

2.  One  of  the  smaller  bulbs  formed  in  the 
axillae  of  the  scales  of  a  mother  bulb,  as  in 
garlic.  Brande. 

Each  clove  of  garlic  is  a  sacred  power.       Tate's  Juvenal. 

3.  A  division  of  a  weight  or  wey  of  cheese, 
wool,  &c.,  in  Suffolk  and  Essex,  England.  In 
the  former,  32  cloves  (256  pounds)  are  a  wey  ; 
in  the  latter,  42  cloves  (336  pounds).  A  wey  of 
wool  divides  into  26  cloves.  Ogilvie. 

CLOVE'-^iL'LY-FLoW-J^R,  it.  {Bot.)  Same  as 
Clove-pink.  "  Miller. 

CLOVE'-HOOK  (-huk),  n.  {N'aut.)  A  sort  of 
iron  clasp  ;  —  used  for  bending  chain  sheets  to 
the  clews  of  sails.  Dana. 

CLO'VEN  (klo'vn),p.  from  cleave.     See  Cleave. 

CLO'VEN-FOOT  (klo'vn-fut),  a.  Cloven-footed; 
cloven-hoofed.  Spenser. 

CLO'VEN-FOOT-?D  (klo'vn-ffit-ed),  )  a.    Having 
CLO'VEN-HOOFED    (klo'vn-hoft),      S  the  foot  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  Browne.     Dryden. 

CLOVE'-PINK,  n.  (Bot.)  A  flower  that  smells 
like  cloves ;  a  species  of  DiarUhus ;  carnation 
pink  P.  Cyc. 

CLO'Vi^iK,  n.     [A.  S.  ckpfer-wyrt,  small  clover; 

Dut.  klaver;  Sw.  klofcer;  Dan.  klover.]    {Bot.) 

A  species  of   trefoil   {Trifoliuni)%   a  valuable 

kind  of  grass,  of  several  varieties.        Loudon. 

To  live  in  clover,  to  live  luxuriously. 

CLO'V^RED  (klo'verd),  a.  Covered  with  clover. 
"  The  clovered  vale."  Warton. 

CLO'V^R-FLOW-^R,  n.  The  flower  of  clover. 
"  Thereby  the  clover-flower  they  stick." Drayton. 

CLO'V^R-GRAss,  ft.    See  Clover.  Gay. 

CLoWn,  ?t.  \_Skinner  thinks  clown  is  contracted 
from.  L.  colonus,  a  husbandman  :  —  formerly 
spelled  colone.  *'  A  country  colone.''''  Burton.  — 
Richardson  says,  "It  is  more  probably  of  the 
same  origin  with  lown  and  lout."] 

1.  A  rustic  ;  a  peasant. 

The  clown,  the  child  of  nature,  without  guile.     Cowper. 

2.  An  ill-bred  man  ;  a  churl. 

In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown.  Spectator. 

3.  The  fool  or  buffoon  of  plays  and  popular 
entertainments. 

Let  those  that  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set 
down  to  them.  Shak. 

CLoWn,  V.  n.  To  play  the  clown  ;  —  used  with 
it.     '*  He  clowns  it  properly."  B.  Jonson. 

fCLoWN'A^E,  n.  The  behavior  of  a  clown. 
**  Pride  and  stiff  clownage."  B.  Jonson. 


CL0Wn'5:R-Y,  u.     Ill-breeding  ;  rudeness,    [r.] 
The  fool's  conceit  had  both  clownery  and  ill  nature. 

L"  EntraJiffe. 

CLoWn'ISH,  a.    1.  Pertaining  to  rustics  ;  coarse. 

"  These  poor  clownish  pleasures."    Beau.  ^  Fl. 

2.  Ill-mannered;  ill-bred;  rude;  uncivil. 

3.  Ungainly;  clumsy.  "  A  certain  rude  and 
clownish  fashion."  Woiton. 

CL6WN'ISH-LY,  ad.     In  a  clownish  manner. 

CLoWn'ISH-NESS,  71.  1.  Awkwardness  ;  rustici- 
ty ;  coarseness  ;  rudeness ;  incivility. 

Men  are  like  wine,  not  good  betbre  the  lees  of  cloumishnefis 
,     be  settled.  Feltham. 

2.  Want  of  refinement  or  polish. 

Even  his  Doric  dialect  has  an  incomparable  sweetness  in 
its  clownishness.  Dryden. 

CLoWN'§'-MUS-TARD,  n.     A  plant.       Johnson. 

CLO'V',  V.  a.  [Prom  clog.  Junius.  —  L.  claudo,  to 
close  ;   Fr.  clouer,  to  nail.]     [^.  cloyed  ;  pp. 

CLOYING,  CLOYED.] 

1.  To  stop  up ;  to  clog. 

The  duke's  purpose  was  to  have  cloyed  the  harbor  by  sink- 
ing ships  laden  with  stones.  Speed, 

2.  To  fill  to  loathing ;  to  satiate  ;  to  glut. 

Who  can  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 

By  bare  imaginafion  of  a  feast?  Shak. 

3.  To  strike  a  nail  or  spike  into  the  touch- 
hole  of  a  gun.  Johnson. 

4.  {Farriery.)  To  prick  a  horse's  foot  in 
shoeing  him.  Bacon. 

5.  To  pierce  ;  to  gore. 

That  foe  of  his  [the  boar] 
"Which  with  his  cruel  tusk  him  deadly  cloyed.    Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  Satisfy. 

CLOY'JNG,  p.  a.      Tending  to  cloy  ;    satiating  ;  - 
as,  "  Cloying  food." 

CLOY^L^SS,  tt.    That  cannot  surfeit  or  cloy.  Shak. 

t  CLOY'MgNT,  n.     Satiety  ;   surfeit.  Sliak. 

CLUB,  n.  [L.  clava.—VT .  chopa.  —  'Dut.  knuppel; 
Ger.  klopfel ;  Sw.  klubba ;  Dan.  klub.] 

1.  A  heavy  staff  or  stick  fit  to  be  held  in  the 
hand  and  used  as  a  weapon  ;  a  bludgeon. 

This  man,  completely  equipped  in  the  war  habJt,  with  a 
club  in  each  hand,  seemed  bent  on  mischief.  Cook. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  suits  of  cards. 

3.  [See  Club,  v.  n.]  An  association  of  per- 
sons who  meet  for  a  common  object  under  cer- 
tain self-imposed  regulations,  or  by-laws  ;  a 
small  society  ;  as,  "The  Literary  Club"  (John- 
son's) founded  in  1764. 

The  end  of  our  club  is  to  advance  conversation  and  friend- 
ship. Swift. 

4.  [See  Cltte,  v.  n.]  A  share  or  proportion 
paid  to  a  common  stock,  U Estrange. 

CLUB,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  cleofan,  to  divide,  "  because 
the  expenses  are  divided  into  shares.'*  Skinner. 
Perhaps  A.  S.  clyppan,  to  embrace  ;  or  clifian, 
to  divide  ;  Ger.  kleben,  to  adhere.]  \i.  club- 
bed ;  pp.  CLUBBING,  CLUBBED.] 

1.  To  contribute  to  a  common  expense. 

"We  were  resolved  to  club  for  a  coach.  Tatler. 

2.  To  join  or  unite  with  something  in  pro- 
ducing any  effect. 

Every  part  of  the  body  seems  to  cZ«6  and  contAiute  to  the 
seed.  Bay. 

CLUB,  v.  a.     To  combine  for  one  end. 

Fibres  being  disthict,  how  should  they  cfu6  their  particular 
informations  into  a  common  idea?  Collier. 

To  club  a  musket,  to  turn  the  breech  uppermost. 

CLUBBED  (klubd),  a.  Heavy  or  thick,  like  a 
club.     **  Clubbed  staves.'*  Chaucer. 


t  CLUB'BISH,  a.     Kustic. 
a  clubbish  nature." 


t  CLUB'B^R,  n.    See  Clubbist.  Todd. 

A  mean  man  and  of 
North. 
CLUB'BIST,  n.     A  member  of  a  club.  Burke. 

ClOb'— FIST,  n.     A  large  fist :  —  a  contemptuous 
name  for  one  who  has  a  large  fist.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

CLUB'-FIST-lgD,  It.    Having  a  large  fist.  Howell. 

CLUB'-FOOT  (-fdt),  n.     A  distorted  foot ;  a  foot 
affected  by  congenital  distortion.       Dunglison. 

CLUB'-F00T-:5;D  (Idiib'fat-ed),  a.    Having  crook- 
ed feet.  Cofgrave. 

CLtJB'-GRAsS,   n.      {Bot.)    A  species  of  grass; 
Corynephorus  canescens.  Loudon. 
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CLUB'-HAul,  v.  a.  {Naut.)  To  bring  a  vessel's 
head  round  on  the  other  tack,  by  letting  go  the 
lee  anchor,  and  slipping  the  cable.  Dana. 

0LUB'-HEAD-5D,  a.  Having  a  thick  head. 
"  Small  club-headed  antennae."  Derham. 

CLUB'— HOUSE,  re.     A  house  occupied  by  a  club. 

The  club-hou.ies  of  the  metropolis  [London],  at  least  the 
more  modern  onca,  answer  to  the  character  of  palatial  struc- 
tures, eclipsing  in  external  appearance,  as  well  as  in  internal 
spaciousness,  the  town  mansions  of  the  nobility.        Ogituie. 

CLUB'— lAw,  n.  The  law  of  brute  force.  Addison. 

CLUB'— MAN,  n.     One  who  carries  a  club. 

Alcidea,  sumamed  Hercules, 

The  only  cbib-nuin  of  his  time.    Trag.  of  Soliman. 

CLUB'— MOSS,  re.  -[Bot.)  An  evergreen  moss-like 
trailing  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are  very  mi- 
nute, resembling  impalpable  yellow  powder,  and 
are  burnt  in  theatres  to  imitate  lightning ;  Ly- 
copodium  clavatum.  Brande. 

CLUB'— ROOM,  ■«.  The  room  in  which  a  club  as- 
sembles- Addison. 

CLUB'— TAIL,  re.  A  local  name  for  a  species  of 
shad.  Bartlett. 

CLUCK,  V.  re.  [A.  S.  cloccan  ;  W.  oloccian ;  Dut. 
klokken ;  Ger.  kluc/cen,  glucken ;  Sw.  klucka ; 
Dan.  klukke.']  [i.  clucked ;  pp.  cllcking, 
CLUCKED.]  'To  make  the  noise  of  a  hen  ;  to 
call  chickens,  as  a  hen.  "  The  hen  clucks."  Ray. 

CLUCK,  V.  a.     To  call,  as  a  hen  calls  chickens. 
So  long  doth  the  great  brood-hen  cluck  her  chickens  as  she 
takes  them  to  be  hers.  State  Triah. 

CLUCK'ING,  re.  The  noise  of  a  hen  when  calling 
her  chickens. 

CLUE,  n.  A  thread  wound  upon  a  ball :  —  a  guide. 
—  See  Clew.  Shak. 

CLUE'-GAR'NETS,  n.    See  Clew-oarnets. 

CLUMP,  re.  [Dut.  klomp  ;  Sw.,  Dan.,  §  Ger.  Mump.'] 

1.  A  cluster  of  trees,  or  shrubs.  "  To  nurse 
up  a  few  trees  in  each  clump."  Brande. 

2.  A  shapeless  mass.  Johnson. 

3.  The  compressed  clay  of  coal  strata.  Brande. 

tCLUMP'j;R,  V.  a.  [Ger.  kliimpern.]  To  form 
into  clumps  or  masses.  More. 

CLUMPS,  H.    A  numskull.     [Provincial.]     Grose. 

CLUMP'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  clumps  ;  massive  ; 
shapeless  ;  ill-shaped.  Pickering. 

CLUM'§!-LY,  ad.     In  a  clumsy  manner. 
CLUM'§I-NESS,  re.     The  state  of  being  clumsy. 

CLUM'§Y,  a.  [Probably  of  the  same  origin  as 
clump.'    Richardson.} 

1.  Without  grace  of  form ;  unwieldy  ;  heavy  ; 
ill-shaped;  uncouth;  as,  "  A eZtemsj/ machine." 

2.  Without  dexterity ;  awkward ;  unhandy. 
The  matter  ductile,  apt  to  be  moulded  into  such  shapes, 

even  by  cluuisi/  fingers.  -         it"//- 

Syn.  —  See  Awkward. 
CLUNCH,  re.     (Min.)  An  indurated  clay  found  in 
coal-pits. 

Bind  and  clunch  are  names  used  iudilFerently  by  miners 
to  designate  the  soil  upon  which  the  coal  strata  rest.  Buchanan. 

CLUNG,  i.  Sc  p.  from  cling.    See  Cling. 
CLUNG,  a.     Wasted  with  leanness  ;    emaciated  ; 
shrunk  with  cold.     [Local.]  Halliwell. 

f  CLUNG,  V.  n.     [A.  S.  clingan,  to  shrink  up.] 

1.  To  shrink  ;  to  waste.  Johnson. 

2.  To  cling.  "  Heavy  dunging  mists."   More. 
CLU'NJ-AC,  a.     {Eccl.  Hist.)   Belonging  to  the 

order  of  monks  of  Cluny.  Gough. 

CLU'NI-AC,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  reformed  Bene- 
dictine monk  of  Cluny,  a  town  of  France.  Smart, 

CLU'PE-Jl,n.  [L.,  a  small  river-fish.']  (Ich.)  A. 
genus'  of  fishes,  including  the  herring,  sprat, 
pilchard,  &c.  Yarrell. 

CLU'Pp-ID,  ii.    One  of  the  Clupeidie.         Smart. 

CLn-PE'1-D.X,  n.pl.  {Ich.)  The  family  of  her- 
rings.   '  Storer. 

CL  U'SI-Jl,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  ; 
the  balsam-tree.  Loudon. 

CLUS'TJR,  re.  [A.  S.  cluster,  or  clyster;  Sw. 
klase.] 

1.  A  number  of  the  same  things  gromng  or 
collected  together,  as  of  grapes,  shrubs,  or 
trees  ;  a  bunch. 


I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine. 

Plucking  ripe  clustem  from  the  tender  shoots.    Milton. 

2.  A  number  of  animals  gathered  together. 

As  bees 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
In  clusters.  Milton. 

3.  A  body  of  people  ;  a  crowd. 

My  friend  took  his  station  among  a  cluster  of  moh.Addison. 
CLUS'T^R,  V.  re.      [i.  CLUSTERED  ;  pp.  cluster- 
ing, CLUSTERED.]   To  grow  in  bunches,  or  clus- 
ters ;  to  collect  together.    "  Clustering  grapes." 
Dryden.     "  Clustering  army."     Spenser. 

CLUS'T^R,  V.  a.    To  collect  into  bunches,  or  clus- 
ters.   "  'The  clustered  snow."  Thomson. 
Clustered  column  or  pillar,  (Mrch.)  a  column 
made,  or  appearing  to  be  made,  of  several 
columns  united. 


A   small,  black 
Mortimer. 


clus'T(;r-geape, 

grape. 

CLUS'TpR-ING.p.  a.  Gathering  into  clus- 
ters.   "  Clustering  locks."  Milton. 

CLUS'TpR-Y,  a.     Growing  in  clusters,  or 
bunches  ;   bunchy,    [it.]  Johnson. 

CLUTCH,    V.   a.        [A.    S.    gelceccan,    to 
seize.]     \i.  clutched  ;  pp.  clutching, 

CLUTCHED.] 

1.  To  gripe  ;  to  grasp  ;  to  seize. 

Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand?    Come,  let  me  clutch  thee. 

Shak. 

2.  To   contract   the   hand.    "  The  power  to 
clutch  my  hand."  Shak. 

CLUTCH,  re.  1.  Gripe  ;  grasp  ;  seizure.  "  I  have 
thee  in  my  clutch."  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  {Meeh.)  An  apparatus  for  engaging,  or  dis- 
engaging, two  shafts.  Francis, 

3.  pi.  'The  paws  or  talons  of  a  rapacious  ani- 
mal.    "  To  fall  into  the  clutches  of  a  cat." 

L'Estrange. 

4.  pi.  The  hands,  in  the  sense  of  rapacity  or 
cruelty. 

I  must  have  little  care  of  myself,  if  I  ever  more  come  near 
the  clutches  of  sucli  a  giant.  Stillingfieet. 

CLU'THAL-ITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  congeries  of  im- 
perfect crystals,  of  vitreous  lustre,  forming 
nodules  in  amygdaloid.  Dana. 

CLUT'T^B,  re.  [See  Clatter.]  A  bustle  ;  a 
confused  noise  ;  clatter  :  —  a  confused  mass. 


Prithee,  Tim,  why  all  this  cluitert 
Why  ever  in  these  raging  fits? 


Swift. 


CLUT'T^R,  V.  a.  [Ger.  klMern,  to  clatter.  —  See 
Clatter.]     \i.  cluttered  ;  pp.  cluttering, 

CLUTTERED.] 

1.  To  clot ;  to  coagulate. 

It  kllleth  them  by  cluttering  their  blood.  Holland. 

2.  To  encumber  with  a  confused  mixture  of 
things  ;  as,  "  To  clutter  a  room." 

CLUT'TfR,  t).  re.  To  make  a  noise  or  bustle  ;  to 
clatter.  Johnson. 

CLYP-5-AS'T5R,  n.  [L.  clypeus,  a  shield,  and 
aster,  a  star.]  (Zoul.)  A  genus  of  sea-urchins 
of  a  flattened,  shield-like  form.  Brande. 

CLYP'5-ATE,  a.  [L.  clypeus,  a  shield.] 
(Bot.)  '  Resembling  a  round  buckler  ; 
shield-like  ;  scutate.  P.  Cyc. 

CLfp'E-I-FORM,  a.  [L.  clypeus,  a  shield,  and 
formaj'iotm.]  {Ent.)  Shaped  like  a  shield  ;  — 
applied  to  the  large  prothorax  of  beetles.  Owen. 

CLY^'MI-AN,  a.  [Gr.  KUc/ia,  a  place  washed  by 
the  waves.]    Relating  to  the  deluge.       Smart. 

CLY^'MIC,  a.  [Gr.  K?ivciidi,  a  washing  out.]  Wash- 
ing ;  cleansing.  Craig. 

CLYS'T^R  [klis'ter,  IV.  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm. ;  glis'ter, 
S.  J.  F.  K.],  n.  [Gr.  K^vorijfi ;  «7.fj(w,  to  wash  ; 
L.  clyster ;  Fr.  clystere,~Dnt.  S;  Dan.  klisteer ; 
Ger.  klystier  ;  Sw.  klisiir.]  {Med.)  A  liquid 
thrown  into  the  rectum  or  large  intestine,  by 
means  of  a  syringe,  pipe,  or  tube.     Arbuthnot. 

fCLYS'T^R-IZE,  I!,  re.  [Gr.  /cAuffr^jpi^u  ;  L.  clys- 
terizo.]     To  apply  a  clyster.  Cotgraxe. 


The  pipe  by  which  a  clys- 
W.  Smith. 


CLYS'TflR-PIPE,  n 
ter  is  injected. 

CLYS'T^R-Wl^E,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  a  clys- 
ter. Greenhill. 
CNI'CUS  (nl'kus),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  /cvijicot,  safflower.] 


A  genus  of  rough,  prickly  plants  ;  horse-this- 
tle. Loudon. 
CNID'I-UM,  n.      [Gr.  Kviit},  a  nettle.]      A  genus 
of  deciduous  herbaceous  plants.  Loudon. 

CO-,  COG-,  COL-,  COM-,  CON-,  COR-,  a  pre- 
fix of  Latin  origin,  signifying,  in  most  of  the 
words  compounded  with  it,  unth,  together,  joint- 
ly, mutually,  at  the  same  time,  union  of  parts, 
and  the  like ;  its  form  varying  with  the  letter 
or  sound  that  follows.  —  See  Con. 

S^  Co  is  used  when  the  word  with  which  it  is 
joined  begins  with  a  vowel,  as  r-o-eval,  co-existent, 
co-eternal,  cc-incident ;  con,  when  the  word  begins 
with  a  consonant,  as  contemporary,  conjuncture,  &c., 
with  the  exception  of  co-parcenary,  co-parcener,  co- 
parceny, co-partner,  and  co-partnership.  —  See  Con- 
temporary. 

CO-A-CER'VATE,  V.  a.  [L.  coacervo,  coacerva- 
tus  ;  It.  coacervare.]     To  heap  up.  [r.]  Howell. 

CO-A-CER'VATE,  a.  Accumulated ;  heaped  up ; 
—  applied  particularly,  by  the  old  physiologists, 
to  certain  secretions  or  excretions  long  re- 
tained. ,  Brande. 

CO-A(J-eR-VA'TION,  n.  [L.  coacervatio.]  The 
act  of  heaping  together,     [r.]  Bacon. 

COACH  (koch),  n.  [Dut.  koets;  Ger.  kutsche  ;  It. 
cocchio ;  Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  coche.] 

1.  A  four-wheeled  pleasure  carriage ;  a  vehi- 
cle for  state,  for  pleasure,  and  for  travelling. 

In  the  year  1564,  Guylliam  Booren,  a  Dutchman,  became 
the  queen  s  coachman,  and  was  the  first  that  brought  the  use 
of  coaches  into  England.  Stowe. 

About  1.580,  the  use  of  coaches  was  introduced  by  the  Earl 
of  Arundel.  Anderson. 

2.  A  cant  term  for  a  private  tutor.  [Cam- 
bridge Univ.,  Eng.]  Bristed. 

3.  {Naut.)  An  apartment  in  a  large  ship  of 
war  near  the  stern,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed 
by'the  poop.  Ogilvie. 

COACH,  V.  a.    To  carry  in  a  coach,         B,  Jonson. 

COACH,  V.  re.     To  ride  or  travel  in  a  coach.  Hood. 

COACH'-BOX,  re.     The  seat  on  which  the  driver 

of  the  coach  sits.  Arbuthnot. 

COACH'-POG,  re.     A  I 

handsome      spotted 

dog,  kept  chiefly  as 

an  attendant  on  the 

carriage  ;  —  called 

also  the  Dalmatian 

dog.  Bell. 

C0ACH'-DRIV-5R,  n. 
One  who  drives  a 
coach  ;  a  coachman.     Johnson. 

COACH'FUL,  n. ;  pi.  coach'fOl?.  As  many  as  a 
coach  will  hold.  Addison. 

COACH'-HIRE,  n.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
coach.     "  Expenses  in  coach-hire."    Spectator. 

COACH'— HORSE,  re.  A  horse  for  drawing  a  coach. 

COACH'-HOUSE,  n.  The  house  in  which  the 
coach  is  kept.  Swift. 

COACH'— mAk-^R,  re.    One  who  makes  coaches. 

COACH'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  coachmen.  The  driver 
of  a  coach ;  coach-driver.  South. 

COACH'MAN-SHIP,  re.  The  art,  or  the  skill,  of  a 
coachman.  Jenyns. 

COACH'-WHBEL,  re.     The  wheel  of  a  coach. 

t  CO-ACT',  V.  a.  [L.  cogo,  coactus,  to  compel.] 
To  force  ;  to  compel.  "  The  inhabitants  .  .  . 
were  coacted."  Hall. 

t  CO-ACT',  u.  re.     To  act  together.  Shak. 

t  CO-ACT'jfD,  p.  a.     Forced.  B.  Jonson. 

CO-AC'TION,  n.  [Fr.  coaction.]  Compulsion; 
force,  either  restraining  or  impelling.       South. 

CO-ACT'IVE,  a.  [Fr.  coactif.]  1.  Compulsory^; 
restraining.     "  Coacft'M-power."  r._7-._i 

2.  Acting  in  concurrence. 
CO-ACT'IVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  coactive  manner. 
CO-AC-TiV'I-TY,  re.     Unity  of  action.  More. 

CO-AD'JU-MENT  [ko-8d'ju-m6nt,  S.  'W.  Ja.  Sm.; 
ko-?d-ju'ment,  P.  K.],  re.  TL.  con,  with,  and  adjti- 
mentum,  assistance.]  Mutual  aid,  help,  or  as- 
sistance,    [r.]  Johnson. 


Coach-dog. 


Raleigh. 
Shak. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  \  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAll  ;    HEIR,  HER; 


COADJUTANT 

CO-AD'JU-TANT  [fc9-a.d'iu-tant,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja. 

Sm. ;  k5-?d-ju't»nt,'if.PF'A.],a.  \_L.con,  with,  and 

adjuto,  adjutans,  to  help.]    Helping ;  assisting  ; 

cooperating.  Phillips. 

CO-AD'JU-tANT,  n.  An  assistant ;  an  associate ; 

a  coadjutor.  Pope. 

CO-Ad'JU-TING,  p.  u,.     Helping.  Drayton. 

CO-AD'jy-TlVE,  a.     Coadjutant.  FeUham. 

C6-AD-JU'TOE  [ko-iiiJ-ju'tor,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K'.  Sm.  R'.  C.  Wb.;  ko-ad'ju-tur,  E.  Dyche, 
Salmon,  Crabh],  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  adjutor, 
a  helper  ;  It.  coadjutm-e ;  Sp.  coadjutor ;  Fr.  co- 
adjuteur.'] 

1.  A  fellow-helper ;  an  associate ;  an  assist- 
ant ;  an  ally.  Ih-yden. 

2.  (Eccl.)  One  who  is  appointed  to  assist  a 
bishop,  or  other  prelate.  Brande. 

Syn. —  A  coadjutor  is  superior  to  an  assistant  or 
helper.  A  coadjutor  is  a  voluntary  fellow-laborer, 
equal  to  the  person  with  whom  he  acts  ;  an  assistant 
or  hetpcr  is  inferior,  acting  a  subordinate  part. 

CO-AD-JU'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
coadjutor.  '  Strype.     Qu.  Rev. 

CO-AD-JU'TR^SS,  n.  Coadjutrix.  "  The  minis-- 
tresses  and  coadjutresses  of  justice."    Holland. 

CO-AD-JU'TRIX,  m.  A  female  fellow-helper;  a 
female  assistant.  Smollett. 

CO-AD-JU'TRJX-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  a  coadju- 
trix. For.  Qu.  Rev. 

CO-AD'JU-VAN-OY,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  adjuvo, 
adjuvans,  to  help.]  Concurrent  help.  "  Some 
concurrence  or  eoadjuvancy."     [r.]       Browne. 

CO-Ad'U-NATE,  u,.  [L.  coaduno,  coadunatus,  to 
join  together.]  {Bat.)  United  at  the  base  ; 
joined  together.  Brande. 

CO-AD-IJ-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  coadunatio.]  Union. 
"No  coadunation,  no  authority."        J.  Taylor. 

CO-AD-U-Nr'TION  (ko-Sd-u-nish'un),  n.  A  union 
of  different  substances.  '  "  The  coadunition  of 
particles."     [r.]  Hale. 

CO-AD-VENT'y-R?K,  n.  A  fellow-adventurer. 
"  A  coadventurer  in  that  expedition."     Howell. 

f  CO-AF-FOE'^ST,  v.  u.  To  convert  ground  into 
forest ;  to  afforest.  Howell. 

CO-A'p^lN-OY,  n.     Joint  agency.  Coleridge. 

C6-A'P5NT,  n.  An  associate  in  an  act.  "This 
coagent  of  your  mischiefs."  Beau.  iSf  Fl. 

CO-Ap'I-TATE,  V.  u,.  To  move  or  agitate  togeth- 
er,    [e.]  Blount. 

t  C6-AG-M15NT',  v.  a.  To  heap  together.  GforetiiVfe. 

tCO-AG-M^N-TA'TION",  n.  [L.  coagmentatio.] 
The  act  of  heaping  together;  collection;  con- 
junction ;  combination.  B.  Jonson. 

CO-AG-U-LA-BIl'I-TY,  ».  The  capacity  of  being 
coagulated,     [r.]      '  Clarke. 

Cp-AG'y-LA-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  concretion. iSoyfe. 

CO-Ag'U-LANT,  ».  [Fr.  coagulant,  coagulative.] 
(Med.)  A  substance  that  coagulates.  Dunglison. 

CO-Ag'U-LAte,  v.  a.  [L.  coagulo,  coagulatus  ; 
It.  coagulare  ;  Sp.  coagular  ;  Fr.  coa^uler.']    \i. 

COAOULATED  ;  pp.  COAGULATING,  COAGULAT- 
ED.] To  force  into  concretions  ;  to  curdle. 
'*  Milk  .  .  .  which  is  coagulated."       Arbuthnot. 

OO-AG'U-LATE,  v.  n.  To  run  into  concretions  ; 
to  curdle.  "Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with 
milk  coagulateth  little."  Bacon. 

(JO-AG-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  coagulatio  ;  Fr.  coagur 
lation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  coagulating;  the  solidification 
of  a  liquid  produced,  without  evaporation,  and 
without  crystallization ;  concretion.        P.  Cyc. 

2.  That  which  is  coagulated.  Arbuthnot. 

CO-AG'U-LA-TIVE,  a.  Producing  coagulation. 
"  To  manifest  the  coagulative  power."      Boyle. 

CO-AG'U-LA-TQR,  n.  That  which  coagulates. 
"  Coagulators  of  the  humors."  -Arbuthrwt. 

CO-AG'y-LA-TO-RY,  a..  Tending  to  coagulate  or 
unite ;  coagulative.  Boyle. 

Cg-Ao'U-LijM,  n.  [L.]  1.  A  substance  that 
causes  coagulation,  as  rennet.  Crabb. 
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2.  (Med.)  A  curdled  or  coagulated  substance,  I 
as  the  clot  of  blood  ;  a  concretion.   Dunglison. 

CO'-AID,  ».  A  fellow-helper;  a,  coadjutor:  — 
conjunctive  assistance.  Pope. 

COAK,  n.  1.  Mineral  or  fossil  coal  from  which 
the  volatile  matter  has  been  expelled  by  heat- 
ing it  in  closed  vessels.  —  See  Coke.  Johnson. 
2.  pi.  (Naut.)  Tabular  projections  let  into 
the  ends  of  pieces  to  be  joined,  to  prevent  their 
being  drawn  apart.  Dana. 

COAK'JNG,  ».  (Naut.)  The  operation  of  uniting 
two  pieces  of  wood  at  the  ends  by  means  of 
tabular  projections.  Dana.     Weale. 

COAL  (kol),  n.  [A.  S.  col;  Frs.  kbal;  Dut.  kool; 
Ger.  Wife;  Sw.  kol;  Dan.  kul.'] 

1.  A  solid,  inflammable  substance,  of  a  black 
color,  found  in  the  earth  as  a  fossil,  or  obtained 
by  the  partial  combustion  of  wood  ;  the  carbo- 
naceous residue  of  vegetable  matter  partially 
burned ;  as,  "  Anthracite  coal  "  ;  "  Bituminous 
coal "  ;  "  Coal  from  wood." 

2.  A  combustible  substance  in  a  state  of  ig- 
nition. 

There  ahall  not  be  a  coal  to  warm  at.  Ifu.  xlvii.  14. 

To  call  over  the  roots,  or  to  Mul  over  the  coals,  to 
call  to  a  severe  account;  to  reprimand. —  To  carry 
coals,  to  bear  injuries. 

COAL,  V.  a.     1.  To  burn  to  charcoal.     "  Wood 

when  it  is  coaled."  Carew. 

2.  To  delineate  or  write  with  a  coal.     "  He 

coafed  out  rhymes  upon  the  wall."  [r.]  Camden. 

COAL,  V.  n.  To  take  a  supply  of  coal  on  board 
of  a  steamboat  or  a  steamship.  Choules. 

COAL'— BAS-Kf/r,  n.  A  large  basket  for  carry- 
ing or  measuring  coal.  Ogilvie. 

COAL'-BLACK,  u,.    Black  as  coal.  Spenser. 

COAL'— BOX,  n.  A  box  to  carry  coals  to  the  fire. 
"  A  coal-box,  a  bottle,  a  broom."  Swift. 

COAL'— CART,  n.     A  cart  used  for  carrying  coal. 

COAL'-DtfST,  )j.  Dust  arising  from  coal.  Seward. 

COAL'5-EY,  n.  A  place  where  coals  are  dug;  a 
coal-mine ;  a  colliery,     [r.]  Woodioard. 

CO-A-LESQE'  (ko-j-Ies'),  V.  n.  [L.  coalesco  ;  Old 
Fr.  coalescer^  \i.  coalesced  ;  pp.  coalescing, 
coalesced.] 

1.  To  come,  or  to  be  brought,  together  into 
one  mass  or  substance,  as  separate  particles  of 
matter ;  to  become  consolidated. 

Vapors,  .  .  .  when  they  begin  to  coaleBce  and  congtitute 
globules.  XewtD7i. 

2.  To  unite  in  harmony  ;  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment ;  to  combine  ;  to  unite. 

Parties  coalesce  when  they  agree  to  lay  aside  their  leading 
distinctions  of  opinion  so  as  to  cooperate.  Crabb. 

Syn.  —  See  Add. 

CO-A-LfiS'C^NCE  (k6-?-les'sens),  n.  [It.  coales- 
cenza ;  Fr.  coalescence.]  Act  of  coalescing  ;  con- 
cretion ;  union ;  coalition.  GlanviUe. 

CO-A-LES'CfNT,  a.  [Fr.  coalescent.]  Uniting  to- 
gether into  one  mass  or  substance.  Boyle. 


CO-A-LES'CipNT,  n. 
alesces. 


He  who,  or  that  which,  co- 
AthentKum. 


COAL'-FIELD, 
coal. 


n.     A  field 


or  land  containing 
Dr.  Thomson. 


COAL'— FIRE,  rt.    A  fire  of  which  coal  is  the  fuel. 

COAL'— FISH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  European 
cod  ;  Merlangus  carbonarius  ;  —  so  called  from 
the  dusky  pigment  of  the  skin,  which  soils  the 
fingers  like  coal.  Baird. 

COAL'-FlT-T^R,  n.  A  factor  who  conducts  the 
sales  between  the  owner  of  a  coal-pit  and  the 
shipper  of  coals.  Twiss. 

COAL'— GAS,  n.  A  gas  procured  from  bituminous 
coal ;  carburetted  hydrogen.  Hamilton. 

COAL'— HOD,  n.  A  utensil  for  holding  a  small 
supply  of  coal ;  a  coal-scuttle.  Forby. 

COAL'— HOLE,  n.  1.  An  apartment  in  ships  for 
holding  coal.  Clarke. 

2.  An  opening  in  a  sidewalk,  or  elsewhere, 
through  which  to  put  coal. 

CO  AL'— HOx)SE,  n.  A  place  to  put  coals  in.  Juniits. 

CO-A-LITE',  V.  n.      [L.  coalesco,  coalitus.']     To 


COARSE 

coalesce  ;  to  unite.  "  Let  them  continue  to  co- 
alite." [r.]  Bolingbroke. 
CO-A-LITE',  V.  a.  To  cause  to  coalesce.  "  Time 
has  .  .  .  blended  and  coalited  the  conquered 
with  the  conquerors."  Burke. 

C0-A-Li"TION  (ko-a-lish'un),  n.     [Fr.  coalition.'] 
i.  Union  of  particles  into  one  mass. 

'T  is  necessary  that  these  atoms  should  unite  into  great 
masses;  without  such  coalition,  chaos  must  have  reigned  to 
all  eternity.  Bentley. 

2.  Union  of  persons  into  one  body  or  party ; 
alliance  ;  confederacy  ;  league  ;  combination. 

No  coalition  which  carries  in  its  bosom  the  unreconciled 

Erinciples  of  the  original  discord  of  parties  ever  was  or  will 
e  a  healing  coalition.  Burke. 

Syn. —  See  Alliance. 

CO-A-LI"TI0N-5R,  n.     One  who  unites  in  a  co- 
alition ;  coalitionist.  Byron, 

CO-A-LI"TION-IST  (ko-j-llsh'un-Ist),  n.     An  ad- 
vocate for  coalition.  Spectator. 

CO-AL-LY',  n.     A  joint  ally.  Clarke. 

COAL'— MAN,  «. ;  pi.  COAL-MEN.     One  who  deals 
in  coal ;  one  who  carries  coal.  Qu.  Rev. 

COAL'-MEA§-yRE  (kol'mezli-ur,  93),  n. 

1.  A  measure  for  coal.  Thomson. 

2.  pi.  (Geol.)  Beds  or  strata  of  coal ;  the  car- 
boniferous group.  Brande. 

COAL'-MER-CHANT,  n.  One  who  deals  in  coals. 

COAL'— ME-T5R,  n.     One  who  superintends  the 
measuring  of  coal.  Sm,art. 

COAL'— MINE,    n.     A  mine  in   which  coals  are 
dug  ;  a  coal-pit ;  a  colliery.  Mortimer. 

COAL'— MI-NlgR,  n.     One  who  works  In  a  coal- 
mine. Junius. 

COAL'-MOUSE,  n.     A  small  species  of  titmouse 
with  a  black  head.  —  See  Cole-mouse.  Clarke. 

COAL'— pIt,  n.     1.  A  pit  in  which  coals  are  dug. 
2.  A  place  where  charcoal  is  made.    [U.  S.] 

COAL'— PLANT,   n.      An  impression  of  a  plant 
found  on  fossil  coal.  P.  Cyc. 

COAL'-SCUT-TLE,  n.    A  utensil  for  holding  a 
supply  of  coal  for  a  parlor  fire. 

COAL'— SHIP,  re.     A   ship   that   carries  coals  ;   a 
collier.  Junius. 

COAL'-STONE,  «.  A  sort  of  hard  coal.Woodward. 


COAL'-TAR,   re. 
coal. 


Tar  made    from    bituminous 
Weale. 


COAL'— WORK  (-wiirk),  re.     A  place  where  coals 
are  found  ;  a  coal-mine.  Tilton. 

COAL'Y  (ko'le),  a.     1.  Xike  coal;  black  as  coal. 

"  Coaly  ravens."  Sidney. 

2.  Noted  for  coal.     "  Coaly  Tine."      Milton. 

COAM'ING§,   re.  pi.      {Naut.)   The  raised   edges 
around  a  ship's  hatches.  Weale. 

CO-AN-NEX',  V.  a.     To  annex  mutually  or  joint- 
ly,    [r.]  Hooker. 


CO-AP-PRU-HEND',    u.   a. 
another,     [r.] 


To    apprehend  with 
Clarlic. 


C6-AP-TA'TI0N,  re.  [L.  con,  with,  and  apto, 
aptatus,  to  fit ;  Fr.  coaptation.] 

1.  The  adjustment   of  parts  to  each   other. 
"  Coaptation  of  the  several  parts."  Boyle. 

2.  (Surgery.)  The  act  of  setting  a  bone.  ^^Co- 
aptation must  be  effected  gently.  '     Dunglison. 

t  CO-ARCT',  V.  a.  [L.  coarcto  ;  Old  Fr.  coarcter.] 
To  confine  ;  to  restrain.  Ayliffe. 

t  C6-ARC'TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  coarcto,  coaretatus.] 
To  confine ;  to  coarct.  Fulhr. 

CO-ARC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  coarctatio  ;  Sp.  coar- 
tacion ;  Fr.  coarctation.] 

1.  t  Confinement ;  restraint.  Ray. 

2.  The  contraction  in  the  width  of  a  canal,  &c. 

COARSE  (kBrs),  a.  [L.  crassus,  gross.  —  "Proba- 
bly a  corrupted  form  of  gross.  The  metathesis 
of  r  is  common  in  all  languages."     Sulliran.^ 

1.  Of  large  size  ;  not  fine  ;  as,  "Coarse  sand. 

Sewing  silks  the  coarsest  that  they  use  in  Russeland.  Hackliiyt. 

2.  Made  of  large  fibres  or  of  large  ^particles; 
as,  "  Coarse  cloth  "  ;  "  Coarse  bread.' 

3.  Not  purified  ;  crude  ;  rough. 
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I  feel 
Of  "What  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded.  Sluxk. 

4.  Mean ;  vile ;  not  elegant. 

A  coarse  and  uselcas  dunghill  weed,  Otway. 

5.  Gross  ;  not  delicate  ;  indelicate ;  indecent. 
Yet  'twna  our  curse  that  blessingB  flowed  too  fast, 

Or  we  had  appetites  too  coarse  to  taste.  Otway. 

6.  Unpolished;  rude;  uncivil;  as,  "A  man 
coarse  in  manners  or  in  language." 

Syn. —  Coarse^  rough,  and  rude  are  all  equally  ap- 
plied to  substances  or  things  not  polished  by  art  j  and 
they  iiave  also  figurative  applications.  Coarse  cloth, 
bread,  language.;  rough  surface,  manners  ;  rude  con- 
struction, appearance,  or  language  :  —  gross  or  uncivil 
language  or  manners ;  inelegant  style  ;  indelicate  re- 
mark ;  mean  or  vile  conduct.  —  See  BROAD. 

COAESE'liY,  aii.     In  a  coarse  manner. 

OOARS'EN  (kor'sn),  v.  u.  To  make  coarse  ;  to 
render  vulgar,     [r.]  Graham. 

COARSE'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  coarse  ;  as, 
"  Coarseness  of  material  "  ;  "  Coarseness  of 
manners  or  of  language." 

Consider  the  penuriousness  of  the  Hollanders,'the  coarse- 
ness of  their  food  and  raiment.  Addison. 

CO-AR-TIC-U-LA'TIQN,  n.  iAnat.)  The  structure 
of  the  bones  in  forming  a  joint.  Crabb. 

CO-AS-SESS'OR,  «.     A  joint  assessor.       Ogihie. 

CO-AS-SQME',  v.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  assume, 
to  take  up,  to  adopt.]  To  assume  a  thing  at 
the  same  time  with  something  else. 

Was  it  not  enough  to  assume  our  nature,  but  thou  must 
coassMme  tlie  weaitnesses  of  nature.     Walsall,  Life  of  Christ. 

COAST  (kost),  n.  [L.  casta,  a  rib,  a  side ;  It.  cSf 
Sp.  costa;  Fr.  c<5<e.— Dut.  S^  Sw.  kiut;  Ger. 
hllste  ;  Dan.  hyst^ 

1.  The  side  of  any  thing,     [r.] 

Some  kind  of  virtue,  lodged  in  some  sides  of  the  erystal, 
inelines  and  bends  the  rays  towards  the  coast  of  unusual  re- 
tVaetion.  Newton. 

2.  The  side,  border,  or  frontier  of  a  country. 

They  began  to  pray  him  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts. 

Mark  v.  ir. 

Herod  . .  .  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlelxem 

and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof.  Matt.  it.  10. 

3.  The  edge,  border,  or  margin  of  a  country 
bounded  by  the  sea  ;  the  shore. 

Would  you,  my  friend,  true  bliss  obtain. 

Nor  press  the  coast  nor  tempt  the  main.  Cotton's  Horace. 

Syn. —  Coast  is  that  part  of  land  or  of  a  country 
bordering  on  the  sea,  and  visible  from  the  sea;  shore 
is  the  edge  of  land  washed  by  the  waves  ;  strand,  the 
strip  of  shore  between  higil  and  low  water-mark. 

COAST  (kosl),  o.  n.     [i.  coasted  ;  pp.  coasting, 

COASTED.] 

1.  t  To  go  near  to  or  to  the  side  of.    Berners. 

2.  To  sail  along  the  coast. 

The  ancients  coasted  only  in  their  navigation,  seldom  tak- 
ing the  open  sea.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  slide  on  a  sled  down  the  side  of  a  hill 
upon  snow  or  ice.     [U.  S.] 

COAST,  1'.  a.     1.  t  To  keep  close  by  the  side  of. 

William  Douglas  still  coasted  the  Englishmen,  doing  t]iem 
what  damage  he  miglit.  Bolinshed. 

2.  To  sail  by  ;  to  sail  near  to. 

The  greatest  entertainment  we  found  in  coostinfj  it,  were 
the  several  prospects  which  he  on  the  borders  of  it.  Addison. 

COAST'^R,  n.     1.  He  who  sails  near  the  shore. 

We  here  but  coasters,  not  discoverers,  are.  Ihijden. 

2.  A  small  coasting  or  trading  vessel. 

OOAST'ING,  a.  Keeping  near  the  coast,  or  trad- 
ing between  ports  along  the  coast. 

Coasting  trade,  the  trade  or  intercourse  carried  on 
by  sea  between  two  ports  or  places  belonging  to  the 
same  country.  McCvlloch.  —  Coasting  vessel,  a  vessel 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade  ;  a  coaster. 

COAST'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  sailing  near  the 
shore,  or  the  business  of  carrying  freight  in  ves- 
sels from  port  to  port  on  the  coast. 

2.  An  amusement  of  boys  in  sliding,  on  a 
small  sled  or  vehicle,  down  a  descending  ground, 
upon  the  snow  or  ice.     [U.  S.] 

COAST'-ROCK,  re.  A  rock  on  the  coast.  Coleridge. 

COAST'-SED'I-MENT,  re.  Sediment  left  on  a 
coast.  Phillips. 

COAST'- WAIT- 5R,  ».  An  officer  of  the  customs 
who  superintends  the  landing  and  shipping  of 
goods  coastwise.  Ogilvie. 

COAST'Wl?E,  od.    Along  the  coast.  Hale. 


COAT  (kot,  21),  n.     [It.  cotta ;  Fr.  00116.} 

1.  An  upper  or  outside  garment  worn  by  men. 

2.  pi.  The  habit  of  a  boy  in  his  infancy  ;  pet- 
ticoats.   "  A  child  in  coais."  Locke. 

For  he  that  has  been  used  to  have  his  will  as  long  as  he 
was  hi  coats,  why  should  we  think  it  strange  that  lie  should 
desire  it  when  he  is  in  breeches  i"  Locke. 

3.  The  habit  or  vesture  as  denoting  the  office. 
Men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  prayers.     Swift. 

4.  That  which  covers  in  the  manner  of  a  gar- 
ment, as  the  skin,  hair,  or  fur  of  an  animal. 

Or,  as  the  snake  with  youthful  coat  repaid.        Milton. 

5.  Any  covering ;  as,  "  The  coats  of  the  eye  " ; 
"  The  coats  of  an  onion  "  ;  "A  coat  of  paint." 

6.  That  on  which  ensigns  armorial  are  dis- 
played. 

Cropped  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms ; 

Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away.  Shak. 

Coat  of  arms,  a  habit  worn  by  ancient  knights  over 
their  arms,  and  embroidered  with  their  ensigns  armo- 
rial; —  that  .on  which  the  ensigns  armorial  are  repre- 
sented. —  Coat  of  mail,  body  armor  consisting  of  a  net- 
work of  iron  rings. 

COAT  (kot),  V.  u.  \i.  COATED  ;  pp.  COATING, 
COATED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  an  outside  garment.  **  He 
is  coated  and  booted  for  it."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  spread  over  with  a  covering.  "  To  coat 
a  retort."     "  To  coat  a  ceiling."  Johnson. 

COAT'-AE-MOR,  re.     Armorial  ensigns.      Crahh. 

COAT'— CARD,  re.  A  card  bearing  a  coated  figure, 
as  the  king,  queen,  or  knave  ;  —  now  corrupted 
into  court-card.  B.  Jonson. 


COAT-EE',  re.     A  short,  close  coat. 


Latrohe. 


COAT'ING,  re.   1.  Covering;  lorication  ;  as,  "The 
coating  of  a  retort  "  ;  "A  coating  of  paint." 
2.  Materials  for  making  coats.  W.  Ency. 

C0AT'-P6CK-5T,  n.    A  pocket  in  a  coa,t.  Swift. 

COAX  (koks),  V.  a.  [cogs,  a  kind^of  vessel  used 
on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  or  cogs-men,  the  crew 
who  navigated  them,  and  who  were  notorious 
beggars.  Lye.  Bishop  Kennet.  Richardson.  — 
"W.  cocru,  to  fondle ;  Sp.  cocar,  to  make  wry 
faces,  to  coax.  Webster.']  \i.  coaxed  ;  pp. 
COAXING,  COAXED.]  To  persuade  by  fondling  ; 
to  cajole  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  flatter  ;  to  entice. 
[Colloquial.]  L'Estrange. 

Syn.  —  To  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  and  fawn  upon,  all 
imply  the  use  of  mean  arts  to  elfect  some  selfish  pur- 
pose. Children  coax,  and  are  coaxed ;  the  knavish  and 
covetous  wheedle  and  cajole ;  minions  and  parasites 
fawn.  —  A  person  \s  flattered  by  exaggerated  praise, 
and  enticed  to  evil  by  artful  persuasion. 

t  COAX  (koks),  re.  A  dupe.  Beau.  §  Fl.  B.  Jonson. 

t  CO-AX-A'TION  (ko-jks-a'shun),  re.  [Gr.  icod|,  the 
sound  made  by  frogs ;  L.  coaxo,  to  croak.]  The 
act  of  croaking.  H.  More. 

1  hope  we  shall  see  no  more  of  their  frog-galliards,  nor 
hear  of  their  harsh  croaking  and  coaxation  either  in  the  pul- 
pit or  the  press.  Featley. 

COAX'pR,  n.     One  who  coaxes  ;  a  wheedler. 

COAX'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  flattering  manner. 

COB,  re.  1.  [A.  S.  after-coppa,  a  spider  ;  attr, 
poison,  copp,  a  cup,  a  head.]    A  spider.  Johnson. 

2.  [It.  gabbiano.l  The  sea-mew;  —  called 
also  sea-cob.  Phillips. 

3.  [A.  S.  cop,  the  top,  or  the  head,  copest, 

chief ;  Dut.  hop  ;  Ger.  kopf.]     A  rich,  covetous 

person;  amiser.  "Richcois  of  this  world."  Vdal. 

Country  chutfs,  which  make  their  bellies  and  their  bags 
their  gods,  are  called  rich  co6s.  Nash. 

4.  Clay  mixed  with  straw. 

The  poor  cottager  contenteth  himself  with  coli  for  his 
walls,  and  thatch  for  his  covering.  Varew. 

5.  A  piece  of  money  ;  a  Spanish  coin. 

He  then  drew  out  a  large  leathern  bag,  and  poured  out  the 
contents,  which  were  silver  cobs,  upon  the  table.     Sheridan. 

6.  A  Stone  ;  a  kernel.  Ilalliwell. 

7.  A  horse  not  castrated  :  —  a  pony.       Todd. 

8.  A  herring.  "  I  may  starve  ere  he  give  me 
so  much  as  a  cob."  B.  Jonson. 

Cob  is  head.  Our  old  writers  used  the  word  as  a  distinc- 
tive mark  of  bulk;  thus  cob-loaf  was  the  largest  loaf.  But 
co6  was  more  commonly  applied  to  fishes,  and  of  these  chiefly 
to  the  red  and  white  herring,  whence  it  became  a  eant  term 
for  the  whole  fish.  Qijford'sEd.  of  B.  Jonson. 

9.  A  spike  on  which  the  kernels  of  maize 
grow  ;  —  called  also  corn-cob.     [U.  S.] 

■    10.  A  kind  of  wicker  basket  made  so  as  to 
be  carried  on  the  arm  Clarke. 


11.  A  flower ;   a  kind   of  pink.  —  See  Cob- 
pink.  Loudon. 
COB,  V.  a.    1.  To  break ;  to  bruise  ;  as,  "  To  cob 
tin."     [Cornish.]  Weale. 
2.  (Naut.)  To  punish  by  striking  the  breech 
with  a  strap  or  a  belt.                               Clarke. 
CO-BiE'A,  re.     (^Bot.)  A  rapidly  growing,  annual, 
climbing  plant ;  —  so  named  from  Cobo,  a  Span- 
ish Jesuit.                                                 Loudon. 

CO'BALT,  or  COB' ALT  [kob'iilt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F. ;  ko'bllf,  Ja.  Sm.  ;  kobiilt,  K.],  re.  [Ger.  ko- 
bold,  a  goblin  or  devil,  —  a  term  applied  to  this 
metal  by  the  German  miners,  who  considered  it 
unfavorable  to  the  presence  of-  more  important 
metals.]  (Min.)  A  brittle  metal  of  a  reddish- 
gray  color,  having  the  specific  gravity  7.8 ;  — 
much  used,  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  to  produce 
the  various  shades  of  blue  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain  and  pottery.  Brande. 

Cobalt  blue,  a  blue  pigment  composed  of  alumina  ' 
and  phosphate  of  cobalt — Cobalt  green,  a  preparation 
of  cobalt,  the  green  color  of  wliich  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  iron.  Fairholt. 

CO-BAL'TIC,  a.  Noting  an  acid  formed  from  co- 
balt, or  inferred  to  exist  in  it,  because  ammonia 
combines  with  its  oxide.  Francis. 

COB'ALT-INE,  re.  (Min.)  A  mineral  containing 
cobalt,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  iron ;  silver-white 
cobalt.  Dana. 

COB'BING,  re.  (Kaut.)  A  punishment  by  strap- 
ping with  a  belt,  or  beating  with  a  board.  Crabb. 

COB'BLE  (kob'bl),  V.  a.  [Skinner  suggests  Ger. 
koppeln,  to  couple.]  [i.  cobbled  ;  pp.  gob- 
bling, COBBLED.] 

1.  'To  mend  coarsely.  "  Cobbled  shoes."  Shak. 

2.  To  make  clumsily. 

Give  thy  base  poets  back  their  cobbled  rhymes.      Dryden. 

COB'BLE,  re.     1.  (OrrejVA.)  A  diving  bird.  P.Cyc. 

2.  A  globular  sort  of  stone,  such  as  is  used 
for  paving  streets  ;  a  small  round  stone.  "Their 
slings  held  cobbles  round."  Fairfax. 

3.  A  lump  of  coal  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to 
that  of  a  football.  Brande. 

4.  [A.  S.  cuople.']  A  small  fishing  boat;  — 
written  also  coble.  Johnson. 

COB'BLE-STONE,  re.     A  round  stone  ;   a  cobble. 

COB'BL^R,  re.     1.  A  mender  of  shoes. 

As  good  is  the  prayer  of  a  collier  as  of  a  cardinal.     !l)/nddle. 

2.  A  clumsy  workman. 

Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am  but,  as  you 
would  say,  a  cobbler.  Shak. 

COB'BY,  a.  Stout ;  brisk  ;  hearty ;  lively  :  — head- 
strong ;  oppressive.     [Local,  Eng.]      Brockett. 

COB'CAL,  re.  An  open  slipper,  worn  by  ladies  in 
the  East.  Smart. 

COB'— COALIJ,  »,  pi.    Large  round  coals.    Grose.. 

COB'-HORSE,  re.  [See  CoB.]  A  kind  of  stout- 
made  horse.  Booth. 

c6b'IR-0N§,  re.  pi.  Andirons  having  knobs  at 
the  upper  end.  Bacon. 

CO-BISH'OP,  ».    A  coadjutant  bishop.     Ayliffe. 
CO-Bl'TE^,  re.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygi- 

ous  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinida ; 

the  loach.  Baird. 

COB'LE  (kob'bl),  re.  [A.  S.  cuople.']  A  small  fish- 
ing boat  used  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Wales, 

and  the  borders.  —  See  Cobble  Brande. 

COB'-LOAF,  re.    [See  Cob.]    A  large  loaf.  JVaj-cs. 

COB'-NUT,  re.     1.  A  large  nut.  Barret. 

2.  A  childish  game  played  with  nuts;  the 

conquering  nut.  Johnson. 

CO-BOB',  ».  a.  To  roast  meat  in  an  Asiatic  mode. 

—See  Cabob.  '  Todd. 

CO-b66sE',   re.     {Naut.)    1.  A   kind   of   box  to 

cover  the  chimney  of  a  ship.  Falconer. 

2.  The  cooking-room  on  the  deck  of  a  ship ; 

—  called  also  caboose  and  galley. 
COB'-PINK,  re.     A  large  kind  of  pink ,  — called 

also  cob. '  Loudon- 

CO'BRA,   re.     [Port.]     (Herp.)  The   cobra-de-ca- 

pello  ;  Naja  tnpiidians.  Roget. 

CO' BRA-DE-C4-PEL' LO,  re.  [Port,  cobra  de  ca- 

joeZto,  serpent  of  the  hood.]    Avery  poisonous 
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sort  of  snake  in  India  ;  the.hoorled-snake  ;  the 
spectacled-snake  ;  Naja  tripvdians  ;  —  called 
also  cobra-capello  and  cobra,  Baird. 

A  large  stone ;  a 
Grose. 


[See  Cob.]   The  head, 
B.  Jonso7i. 


COB'-STONE,  /t.     [See  CoB.] 
cobble-stone.     [North  of  Eng.] 

COB'SWAN  (kob'swSn), 

or  leading,  swan. 
COB'-WALL,  n.     [See  CoB.]     A  wall  formed  of 

mud,  or  unburnt  clay,  mixed  with  straw.  Brande. 

c6b'WEB,  n.     [Dut.  kopweh.  —  ^Gc  Cob.] 

1.  The  web  of  a  spider. 

One  of  the  Seven  used  to  say  that  laws  were  like  cobwebs, 
■where  the  small  flies  were  caught,  and  the  great  broke 
through.  Bacon. 

2.  Any  thing  designed  to  insnare. 

For  he  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 

As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonist, 

And  weave  fine  cobwebs  fit  for  skull 

That 's  empty  when  the  moon  is  full.         Hudibras. 

COB'WEB,  a.  Fine,  slight,  or  flimsy.  "  Cobweb 
lawn."    B.Jonson.     "  Cobweb  lav/ s."     Dryden. 

COB'WEBBED  (kob'wehd),  a.  Covered  with  spi- 
ders' webs.     "  The  cobwebbed  cottage."   Young. 

COB'WEB-BY,  a.     1.  Abounding  in  cobwebs. 
2.  (Bot.)  Bearing  hairs  like  cobwebs,  or  gos- 
samer ;  arachnoid.  Gray. 

CO  'C4y  n.  [Sp.]  The  dried  leaf  of  the  Erytkrox- 
ylon  coca,  a  native  plant  of  Peru.  It  is  a  very 
stimulating  narcotic,  and  more  pernicious  than 
opium.  P.  Cyc. 

COCAQ^R  (kok-an'),  n.  [Fr.  le  pais  de  cocagne, 
a  country  of  plenty.] 

1.  An  imaginary  country  of  luxury  and  idle- 
ness. Tyrwhitt. 

2.  The  region  of  Cockneys,  i.  e.  London  and 
its  suburbs.  —  See  Cockney.  Smart. 

COG-CIF'jpR-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  K<iK*coj,  a  berry ;  L.  coc- 
cum^  a  berry,  andyb?'o,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bear- 
ing berries,  as  plants  ;  bacciferous.         Quincy. 

Cd€-(^I-J*^EL' Lj^,  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  coccinus,  from 
Gv.'icdKKtvos,  scarlet.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  trim- 
erous,  coleopterous  insects,  marked  with  scar- 
let, yellow,  and  black  spots,  including  the  lady- 
bird, lady-cow,  &c.  Hams. 

COC-gj-NEL'LlNE  (18),  n.  [Chem.)  The  pecul- 
iar coloringmatter  of  cochineal.         Hamilton. 

COC'CO-LIte,  n.  [Gr.  KdKKo^,  a  berry,  and  ;.(0o?, 
a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  concretional  or 
granular  texture  ;  a  variety  of  pyroxene.  Dana. 

c6C-CO-LO'BA,  n.  [Gr.  KdKKo^,  a  berry,  and  7,o&6i, 
a  lobe.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  the  fruit  of 
which  has  three  lobes  ;  seaside -grape.  Loudon. 

c6c-cg-  ti-irAus-  ti'j^m^ 

n.pl.  [Gr.  KdKKog,  a  berry, 
and  Opavardsy  broken ;  6pabwy 
to  break.]  {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres^  and  family 
Fringillidce ;  hawfinches. 
Gray. 

COC'CU-LtrS,  n.^  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  climbing  plants, 
one  species  of  which  pro- 
duces the  calumba  root.  Cardinalis  Virginianus. 

COC'CU'Lt/S  i^r'DI-CtrSy  n.  [L.]  Indian  berry; 
a  poisonous  fruit  often  used  m  adulterating 
malt  liquors,  to  give  them  bitterness  and  in- 
crease their  stupefying  qualities.  .  Brande. 

COC'Cr/S^  n. ;  pi.  cbc'cf.     [L.,  from  Gr.  KdKKo^.] 

1.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  hemipterous  insects,  in- 
cluding the  cochineal  insect,  and  the  bark-lice, 
which  are  injurious  to  trees.  Harris. 

2.  pL  (Bot.)  The  carpels  of  a  dry  fruit  which 
are  separable  from  each  other.  Gray. 

COe'QYX  (k5k'siks),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr,  k6kkv^,  a 
cuckoo.]  {Anat.)  A  bone  joined  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  as  sacrum  •  —  so  called  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  the  cuckoo. 

c6c-CY-zi'j^.m,  n.  pi. 

[L,  coccyx^  from  Gr. 
KdKKv^y  a  cuckoo.] 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-fam- 
ily of  birds  of  the  order 
Scansores  and  family 
CuculidtB ;  ground- 
cuckoos.  Gray. 


Coccyzus  Americanus. 


il  COCH'I-NEAL  [k5ch'?-ngl,  J.  E.Ja.  Wb. ;  kuch'e- 
nel,  S.  W.  P.  F.  K.  C;  koch-e-nel',  Sm.],  n. 
[It.  cocoiniglia ;  Port,  cochenilha ;  Sp.  cocfiini- 
lla;  Fr.  cochenille;  Dut.  conchenilje :,  Dan.  & 
Sw.  kockenill.]  A  substance  consisting  of  dried 
insects,  broiight  principally  from  Mexico,  and 
used  in  the  arts  as  a  red  dye,  or  tincture. 

jS^  "  These  insects,  of  the  species  Coccus  cactus,  are 
small,  rugose,  and  of  a  deep  mulberry  color.  They  are 
scraped  from  ihe  cactus  plant,  on  whicli  they  feed, 
into  bags,  killed  by  boiling  water,  and  dried  in  the 
sun."^  Brande. 

I  C6CH'}-NEAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  cochineal ;  as, 
"The  cochineal  insect:" 

I  COCH'I-NEAL-FIG,  n.  (Bot.)  A  South- Ameri- 
can species  of  cactus,  on  which  the  cochineal 
insect  feeds  ;  the  Cactus  cochinillifer.    Ogilvie. 

COen'LE-jiy  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  K6-)(Xias,  a  snail 
with  a  spiral  shell ;  a  screw.] 

1.  {Conch.)  A  name  given  by  the  older  nat- 
uralists to  spiral  shells.  Forbes  ^  Hanley. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  cavity  of  the  ear.  Hoblyn. 

COjCH'L^P-AN,  a.  {Bot.)  A  term  used  in  describ- 
ing the  aestivation  of  a  flovi;er,  to  express  one 
piece  being  hollowed  like  a  spoon,  and  larger 
than  the  others  which  it  covers.  Brande. 

COjCH'L^-AR,  n.  [L.  cochlea^  a  screw.]  A  name 
'applied  to  the  water-engine  usually  termed  Ar- 
chimedes* screw.  Francis. 

Coeil-LE-A'RE,  n.  £L.]  1.  A  spoon;  — the 
bowls  of  spoons  having  been  formerly  made  like 
a  cockle-shell,  and  often  fluted.  Brande. 

2.  A  spoonful ;  —  a  term  used  in  medical  pre- 
scriptions. Craig. 

COGH-LE-A'RI-A^  n.  [Gr.  Ko-x).id^iov,  2i  spoon; 
L.  cocfileaHum.^  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
including  horse-radish  ;  scurvy-grass  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  leaves  being  concave  like  the 
bowl  of  a  spoon.  Loudon. 

c6GH-L^-A'RI-F0RM,  a.  [L.  cochleare^  a  spoon, 
andybrmtj,  form.]    {Bot.)  Spoon-shaped.  Gi'ay. 

C6jCH'L5-A-RY,  a.  [L.  cochlea,  a  snail,  a  screw.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  snail's  shell  or  of  a  screw. 
"  Cochleary  turnings."  Browne. 

C0€H'L5-ATE,  a.     [L.  cochleatus,  screw- 
formed  ;  spiral ;  cochlea,  a  screw.] 

1.  Formed  like  a  screw;  spiral;  cochle- 
ated. 

2.  {Bot.)  Kesembling  a  snail-shell;  coiled 
like  a  snail-shell.  Gray. 

C0€H'L5-AT-5D,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
screw ;  shaped  like  a  screw.  Woodward. 

C6€T-I'L]p-0US  (kok'le-us),  tt.  Of  a  spiral  form  ; 
cochleated ;  cochleate.  Derham, 

COjCH'LITE,  n.  [Gr.  K(i;^;,mff,  a  snail,  and  lidoq, 
a  stone.]  {Pal,)  A  fossil  shell  having  a  mouth 
like  that  of  a  snail.  Clarke. 

COCK  (kbk),  n.  {Ornith.)  1.  [A.  S.  cocc  ;  Fr.  coq.'] 
The  male  of  gallinaceous  or  domestic  fowls,  and 
of  certain  other  birds ;  —  especially  used  for  the 
common  dunghill  cock. 

2.  A  vane  in  the  shape  of  a  cock  ;  a  weather^ 
cock. 

You  cataracts  and  hiirricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drowned  the  coclcs. 

Shak. 

3.  A  strutting  chief  or  leader. 

Sir  Andrew  is  the  cock  of  the  club.  Addison. 

But  at  cufls  I  was  always  the  coch  of  the  Bchool.        Swift. 

4.  An  instrument  or  spout  for  drawing  off 
a  liquid  from  a  cask  or  vessel.  P.  Cyc. 

5.  The  form  of  a  hat;  —  in  allusion  to  the 
comb  of  a  cock. 

You  may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in 
his  hands,  moulding  it  into  several  different  cocks,    Addison. 

6.  A  small  conical  heap  of  hay. 

Spread  the  hay  again;  and  if  you  find  it  dry,  make  it  up 
into  cocks.  Mortimer. 

7.  Cock-crowing. 

We  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock.  Shak. 

8.  The  piece  which  covers  the  balance  of  a 
watch.  Bailey. 

9.  The  style  or  gnomon  of  a  dial.    Chambers. 

10.  The  needle  or  index  of  a  balance.  JbAnsora. 

11.  [It.  cocca.'\     Notch  of  an  arrow.  SMnnet*. 

12.  The  part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun  that  holds 
the  two  pieces  of  iron  between  which  the  flint  is 
fixed. 


And,  bending  cock,  he  levelled  full 

Against  the  outside  of  Talgoll  skull.  Jlndibras. 

13.  t  [It.  cocca  ;  Fr.  coquet.']  A  small  boat ;  a 
cockboat.  '^Coc/cs  . . .  and  fisher-boats."   Carew. 


Yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  her  cock,  her  cock  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight. 


Shak. 


Cock  on  the  hoop,  or  cock-a-hoop,  [Old  Fr.  hupe,  crest- 
ed, proud.  Cotgrave.    Fr.  huppe,  a  tuft  or  crest  on  the 
head  of  birds.]     Triumphant;  exulting. 
And,  having  routed  the  whole  troop, 
With  victory  was  cock-a-hoop.  Hudibras. 

Cock  and  bull,  tedious,  unmeaning  stories  ;   mere 
babble.  —  "A  story  of  acock  and  bulU^  Cowpcr. 

C6CK,  V.  a.     [i.  COCKED  ;  pp.  COCKIXG,  COCKED.] 

1.  To  set  erect,  as  a  cock  holds  his  head. 

Our  Lightfoot  barks,  and  cocks  his  ears.  Oay. 

2.  To  set  the  hat  upon  the  head  jantily,  or 
with  an  air  of  pertness. 

An  alert  young  fellow  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of  his 
who  entered.  Addinon. 

3.  To  mould  the  form  of  the  hat.      Johnson. 

4.  To  fix  the  cock  of  a  gun  ready  for  dis- 
charge. "  l^ol^m^t\iQiY  \>ist<As  cocked." Dryden. 

5.  To  raise  hay  in  heaps. 

Or  summer  shade  under  the  cocked  hay.  Spenser. 

COCK^v.n.     1.  To  strut;  to  hold  up  the  head. 

"  Every  one  cocks  and  struts  upon  it."  Addison. 

2,  To  train  or  use  fighting  cocks.   B.  Jonson. 

C6CK-ADE',  n.  \JiMt.  kokarde.—lt.coccarda  \  Sp. 
cucarda ;  Fr.  cocarde."]  A  knot  of  ribbon  worn 
in  the  hat  as  a  badge.  It  was  so  used  upon  the 
broad-flapped  hat  of  the  military  in  the  17th 
century.  Notes  -Sr  Queries. 

COCK-AD';pD,  a.    Wearing  a  cockade. 

Well-fashioned  figure  and  cockaded  brow.  Votrnf/. 

t  Ct^CK'AL,  n.  A  game  played  with  sheep's  bones 
instead'  of  dice  ; —  called  huckle-bone.     Kinder. 

c6cK-A-T66',  n.  [Fr.  caquetcur,  a  prattler.] 
{Ornith.)  A  parrot  of  the  family  Cacatui?i(S, 
bearing  an  erectile  tuft  upon  the  head.     Baird. 

COCK'A-TOON,  n.     The  cockatoo.  Scott. 

COCK'A-TRlCE  [kok'9-tris,  W.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  kdk'a- 
tris,  (S.  E.  K.  C'.J,  71.  [Fr.  cocat7-ix.']  A  serpent 
fabled  to  rise  from  a  cock's  egg,  described  with 
wings,  legs,  and  a  crest  like  that  of  a  cock;  a 
name  of  the  basilisk.  It  was  thought  so  von- 
omous  as  to  be  able  to  kill  with  its  look. 

And  kill  witli  looks,  as  cockatrices  do.  Spenser. 

Mischiefs  are  like  the  cockatrice's  eye; 
If  they  see  first,  they  kill;  if  seen,  they  die.        Bryden, 

COCK'BILL,  V.  a.     {Naut.)  1.  To  place  the  yards 

at  an  angle  with  the  deck.  t)ana. 

2.  To  suspend  an  anchor  to  the  cathead  by 

the  ring  only.  Dana. 

COCK'BOAT,  n.  [See  Cock,  71.  No.  13.]  {Naut.) 
A  small  boat  belonging  to  a  ship.  Bacon. 

COCK'-BRAINED  (fcok'brand),  a.  Giddy;  rash. 
"  Such  a  cock-brained  solicitor."  Milt07i. 

c6ck'-BR6TH,  n.   Broth  made  by  boiling  a  cock. 

COCK'CHAF-ER,  n.  {Ent.)  A  coleopterous  in- 
sect;  tree-beetle  ;  May-bug;  dor-bug.     Hai^ns. 

COCK'-CROW,  ?z.  The  crow  of  a  cock.  Coleridge. 

COCK'-CROW-ING,  n.  The  time  at  which  cocks 
crow ;  the  dawn.  Mark  xiii.  35. 

t  C6CK':^R,  V.  a.  [W.  C0C7-U,  to  fcndle,  Webstm: 
Dut.  kokerillen,  to  celebrate  festivities,  Jimiws.] 
To  fondle  ;  to  indulge.  Shak. 

Bred  a  fondling  and  an  heiress, 

Cockered  by  the  servants  round.  Swift. 

c6CK']g;R,  71.     1.  A  cock-fighter.  Jolmson. 

2.  A  kind  of  rustic  high  shoej  or  half-boot. 

"  His  patched  cockers."  Hall. 

c6ck'5R-£l,  n.     A  young  cock.  Shak. 

t  COCK'^R-ING,  n.     Indulgence. 

Most  children's  constitutionB  are  spoiled  by  cockering  and 
tenderness.  Locke. 

fCOCK'JglT;  a.     Brisk  ;  pert.  Sherwood. 

COCK'^T,  ?t.  1.  {Eyiglish  Law.)  A  seal  belonging 
to  the  custom-house:  —  an  instrument  sealed 
and  delivered  by  officers  of  the  customs  as  a 
warran  t  that  merchandise  is  entered  :  —  an  office 
in  the  custom-house  where  goods  to  be  exported 
are  entered.  Burrill. 

2.  [Fr.  coquet.']     A  cockboat.  She7'WOod. 
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CUCK'pT-BREAD,  re.    The  finest  sort  of  wheaten 

bread.  Scott. 

COCK'JgY,  «.    A  common  sewer.  Britton. 

COCK'-EYE  (kBk'i),  /(.     A  squinting  eye.  Forhy. 

c6ck'-FEATH-(;R,  n.  (Archery.)  The  feather 
which  stood  on  the  arrow,  when  it  was  rightly 
placed  upon  the  string,  perpendicularly  above 
the  notch.  Ascham. 

COCK'-FIGHT  (-fit),  )  n.  A  battle  or  match  be- 
C6C'K'-FIGHT-ING,  )  tween  game-cocks.  Bacon. 
C6CK'-FIGHT-5E,  rt.  One  who  pits  game-cocks. 
COCK'-HORSE,  re.     A  tall  kind  of  horse.    Crabb. 

COCK'-HORSE,  a.  Proudly  elevated,  as  on  horse- 
back ;  triumphant ;  exulting.     [Low.] 

Alma,  they  strenuously  maintain, 

Sits  cock-ltonx  on  her  tlirone  the  brain.  Prior. 

COCK'ING,  re.  Cockfighting.  "  The  cocking  holds 
at  Derby."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

COCK'— LAIRD,  re.  A  person  who  owns  a  small 
landed  property,  and  cultivates  it  himself ;  a 
yeoman.     [Scotland.]  Ogilvie. 

COC'KLE  (kBk'kl),  re.  [Gr.  icdx^-or,  L.  cochlea; 
Fr.  coquille.'] 

1.  (Conch.')  A  bivalve  and  corrugated  shell- 
fish ;  the  Cardhtm  of  Linnaeus.         Woodward. 

2.  The  fireplace  of  an  air-stove.         Francis. 

3.  (Min.)  A  laminated,  dark-colored  mineral 
substance  ;  a  local  name  of  schorl.    Buchanan. 

COC'KLE,  re.    [A.  S.  coccel.']    (Bot.)  A  weed  that 

grows  in  fields,  among  different  kinds  of  grain  ; 

Agrostemma  githago.  London. 

Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of 

barley.  Job  xxxi.  40. 

COC'KLE  (kok'kO,  V.  a.  [«.  cockled  ;  pp.  COC- 
KLING, COCKLED.]  To  contract  into  wrinkles 
like  the  shell  of  a  cockle ;  to  corrugate ;  to 
wrinkle.    "  The  camblet's  cockled  grain."  Gay. 

COC'KLE,  V.  re.  To  be  wreathed,  curled,  or  ruffled. 

It  made  such  a  short,  codding  sea,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a 

place  where  two  tides  met.  Bumpier. 

c6c'KLE-BUR,  re.  A  weed  of  the  genus  Xanthium. 

Gray, 

CfiC'KLED  (kok'fcid),  a.  Enclosed  in  a  shell.  Shak. 

COC'KLE-OAST,  n.  That  part  of  a  hop-kiln  or 
oast  where  the  fire  is  made.  Brande. 

COO'KL^R,  re.  One  who  takes  and  sells  cockles. 
[North  of  England.]  Gray. 

COC'KLE-SHELL,  re.     The  shell  of  a  cockle. 

c6c'KLE-STAiR§,  re.  pi.  Winding  or  spiral 
stairs,     [k.]  Chambers. 

COCKLE-STOVE,  re.  A  stove  in  which  the  fire- 
chamber,  or  cockle,  is  surrounded  by  an  air- 
chamber.  Ogilme_ 

COCK'LING,  p.  a.  Curling ;  ruffled.  "  Strange 
rippling  and  cockling  seas."  Dampier. 

COCK'LING,  re.     Act  of  one  who  cockles  :  —  any 

thing  curled,  twisted,  or  entangled.        Francis. 

c6CK'-L0B-ST^;R,  n.  The  male  lobster.  Pennant. 

c60K'l6FT,  re.  The  top  loft;  the  garret.  "The 
garret,  or  cockloft,  as  we  call  it."  Gregory. 

COCK'-MAs-TJE  (12),  re.  One  who  breeds  game- 
cocks. L'Estrange. 
COCK'-MATCH,  re.     A  cock-fight.  Addison. 

COCK'N^Y,  re. ;  pi.  cockneys.  [With  respect  to 
the  origin  of  this  word,  Nares  says,  "  How  it  is 
derived  there  is  much  dispute.  The  etymology 
seems  most  probable  which  derives  it  from 
cookery."  From  the  P.  Cyc,  —  "Borrowed 
originally  from  the  kitchen  (L.  coquina,  kitch- 
en.) A  cook,  in  the  base  Latinity,  was  called 
coquinator  and  coquinarius,  from  either  of  which 
cokenay,  as  Chaucer  uses  it  in  the  '  Reve's 
Tale,'  might  be  derived  "  ;  — 

And  when  this  jape  is  told  another  day 
I  shall  be  holden  a  daife  or  a  cokenay. 

See  Cocagne.] 

1.  A  native   or  citizen  of  London,  in  con- 
tempt. Camden. 

The  cockney,  travellinp;  into  the  country,  is  surprised  at 
-  many  common  practices  of  rural  affairs.  Watts. 

2.  An  effeminate  or  mean  person. 

I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber  .  . .  will  prove  a  cockney.   iShak. 


COCK'NgY,  a.    Relating  to,  or  like,  cockneys. 

OOCK'N^Y,  V.  a.     To  pamper  ;  to  cockneyfy. 

The  wise  justice  of  tile  Almighty  meant  not  to  cockney  us 
up  with  mere  dainties.  Bp.  Hall. 

C6CK'N?Y-FY,  V.  a.  To  form  with  the  manners 
or  character  of  a  cockney.  Fc.  Rev. 

COCK'NEY-ISH,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  cock- 
neys ;  cockney.         '  Qu.  Rev. 

C0CK'N5Y-I§M,  re.  An  idiom,  manner,  or  char- 
acter of  the  cockneys.  Qm.  Rin>. 

Avoid  provincialisms,  if  possible;  but  avoid  cockncyisms 
by  all  means.  Y^  Gu-mne. 

COCK'NEY-LIKE,  a.  Resembling,  or  like,  a 
cockney.  Burton. 

C6CK'-PAD-DLE,  re.  (Ich.)  The  lump-fish  or 
lump-sucker ;  Cyclopferus  lumpus.  Yarrell, 

c6cK'-PIGE0N  (-pid'jun),  re.     The  male  pigeon. 

COCK'PIT,  re.  1.  A  place  where  game-cocks  fight. 

2.  A  room  in  Westminster,  where  the  King 
of  England's  privy  council  hold  their  sittings; 

—  so  called  from  its  being  the  site  of  what  was 
formerly  the  cockpit  belonging  to  the  palace  at 
Whitehall.  Brande. 

3.  (Naut.)  The  after  part  of  the  orlop  or 
lower  deck  of  a  ship  of  the  line.  In  a  time  of 
action  it  is  appropriated  to  the  wounded.  Dana. 

Fore  cockpit,  a  place  leading  to  the  magazine  pas- 
sage, and  the  store-room  of  the  boatswain,  gunner, 
and  carpenter.  ^  Maunder. 

OOCK'ROACH,  re.  (Ent.)  A  voracious  and  dis- 
gusting insect ;  Blatta  orienfalis.  Harris. 

COCK'S'-COMB,  re.     1.  The  comb  of  a  cock. 

2.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  Celosia  ;  Celosia 
cristata.  —  See  Coxcomb.  P.  Cyc. 

COOK'S'HEAD,  re.     A  plant;  sainfoin.        Miller. 

t  COCK'SHUT,  re.    1.  The  close  of  the  day,  when 

fowls  roost.  Shak. 

2.  A  net  to  catch  woodcocks.  Halliwell. 

COCK'-SPAR-ROW,  re.   The  male  of  the  sparrow. 

COCK'SPiJR,  re.  1.  A  sharp  spur  on  the  legs  of 
gallinaceous  birds.  Craig. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  hawthorn  ;  Cratesgus 
Crus-galli.  Gray. 

3.  (Conch.)  A  small  shell-fish. 

COCK'sOrE  (kok'shiir),  a.  [Derived  from  the 
cock  of  a  gun,  as  being  much  more  sure  of  its 
aim  with  a  lock  than  when  fired  with  a  match. 
Holloway.']     Quite  certain.    [Vulgar.]  Skelton. 

I  tliought  myself  cocksure  of  his  horse,  which  he  readily 
promisedmc.  Pope. 

COCK'SWAIN  (kofc'swan  or  kok'sn)  [kok'sn,  S. 
W.  P.  E.  K. ;  k5k'swan  or  kok'sn,  Ja.  Sm.\  re. 
(Nctut.)  The  officer  who  has  the  charge  of  a 
boat  and  a  boat's  crew ;  —  contracted  into  coxen. 

—  See  Cock,  No.  13.  Falconer. 

COCK'-WA-T^R,  re.  (Mining.)  A  stream  of 
water  brought  into  a  trough  to  wash  away  sand 
from  ores.  Buchanan. 

COCK'VSTEED,  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Lepidium ;  dittander  or  pepperwort.     Johnson. 

COCK'Y, /t.  A  vulgar  term  of  endearment.  Clarke. 

CO'COA  (ko'ko),  re.    (Bot.)    1.  [Sp.  coco.]  A  spe- 
cies of  palm-tree  which  produces  the  cocoa-nut ; 
the  Cocos  rmcifera  of  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies. Loudon. 
Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa^s  milky  bowl.         T/ioni^on. 

2.  [Sp.  cacao.]  The  smooth-leaved  chocolate- 
nut  tree ;  Theobroma  cacao.  The  seeds,  usually 
20  to  30  in  number,  lie  in  the  rose-colored, 
spongy  substance  of  the  fruit,  which  resembles 
a  cucumber,  being  about  5  inches  long,  and  3.^ 
inches  thick.  Ure. 

3.  A  decoction  or  beverage,  made  of  the 
parched  and  ground  seeds  of  the  chocolate-nut 
tree  ;  — formerly  written  also  cacao. 

JS£^  Tile  name  cocoa  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of 
the  Portuguese  macaco  or  macaco,  a  monkey,  and  to 
have  been  given,  from  the  resemblance  between  the 
end  of  the  shell,  where  the  three  black  scars  are,  and 
the  face  of  a  monkey.    P.  Cyc. 

CO'COA-NIJT,  re.  A  large  nut ;  the  fruit  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree,  or  Cocos  nucifera,  a  species  of 
palm-tree.  P.  Cyc. 


CO'COA-PLtJM,  re.  The  African  plant  Chryso- 
balanus  Icaco,  the  fruit  of  which  is  of  about  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  damson  plum.       Craig. 

CO-COON',  re.  An  oblong  ball,  or  covering  of  silk, 

fabricated  by  the  silk-worm;   the  egg-shaped 

case  of  the  chrysalis.  P.  Cyc, 

A  good  cocoon  weighs,  without   the  worm,  about  four 

'     grains,  and  usually  contains  a  fibre  of  silk  from  throe  to  four 

hundred  yards  in  length.  Francis. 

CO-COON'CE-Y,  re.  An  apartment  in  which  silk- 
worms are  kept  while  forming  cocoons.    Craig. 

C5C'TI-BLE,  a.  [L.  coguo,  coctus,  to  bake.]  That 
may  be  baked  or  boiled.  Blount. 

COC'TILE  (kBk'til),  a.  [L.  coctilis,  bakedj  Made 
by  baking,  as  a  brick.  Johnson, 

COC'TION  (kok'shun),  re.  [L.  coetio,  digestion, 
coquo,  to  cook  ;  ]?r.  coction.]     (Med.) 

1.  The  process  by  which  aliment  is  reduced 
to  chyle.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  change  which  the  humoral  patholo- 
gists believed  morbific  matter  to  undergo  before 
elimination.  Dunglison, 

COD,  re.     [A.  S.  codd,  a  bag  or  sack.] 

1.  A  case  or  husk  containing  seeds  ;  a  pod. 
They  let  peas  lie  in  small  heaps  till  they  find  the  cod  dry. 

Mortimer. 

2.  The  bag  which  holds  the  testicles;  the 
scrotum.  Dunglison. 

3.  A  cushion ;  a  pillow.     [Local.]    Brockett. 

4.  (Ich.)  A 
common  sea- 
fish,  of  the  ge- 
nus Gadus ;  the 
codfish.  ^   .  , 

Gadus  morrliua. 
Cod    liver   oil, 
an  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the  cod,  useil  ae 
a    remedy  for    consumption,  rheumatism,  scrofula, 
&c. 

CO  'DA,  n.  [It.,  tail,  train.]  (Mus.)  The  passage 
at  the  end  of  a  movement,  which  follows  a 
lengthened,  perfect  cadence.  Brande. 

COD'DJD,  a.  Enclosed  in  a  cod.  "All  codded 
grain."    [b,.]  Mortimer. 

t  COD'D^R,  re.     A  gatherer  of  pease.  Scott. 

tCOD'DJNG,  a.  Relating  to  a  pillow  or  bed; 
wanton.     "  That  codding  spirit."  Shak. 

COD'DLE  (kod'dl),  V.  a,  [Fr.  chaudeau,  a  warm 
drink  for  the  sick;  chaud,  warm.  —  See  Cau- 
dle.]   [i.  CODDLED  ;  pp.  coddling,  CODDLED.] 

1.  To  boil  slightly  ;  to  parboil. 

It  fthe  guava  fruit]  bakes  as  well  as  a  pear,  and  it  may  be 
coddled,  and  it  makes  good  pies.  Damjyier. 

2.  [Old  Fr.  catZeZer.]  To  make  much  of.  T^oc^tZ. 

t  COD'DY,  a.    Having  cods ;  husky.    Sherwood, 

COD'DY-MOD'DY,  re.    A  species  of  gull.    Booth. 

CODE,  re.  [L.  codex,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  book  ; 
It.  codice  ;  Sp.  codiqo  ;  Fr.  code.  —  See  Codex.] 
A  compilation  of  laws  by  authority  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  laws  digested  and  reduced  into  an  order- 
ly arrangement ;  —  first  applied  to  the  digests 
of  Roman  laws,  known  as  the  Theodosian  and 
Justinian  codes. 

The  new  code  of  Justinian  was  honored  with  hia  name, 
and  confirmed  by  his  royal  signature.  Gibbon. 

A  code  may  be  either  a  mere  compilation  of  existing  laws, 
(though  this  is  more  properly  a  digest,)  or  a  new  system  of 
laws  rounded  on  fundamental  principles,  P.  Oyc. 

Civil  code,  a  system  of  the  established  laws  of  a 
state. —  Criminal  code,  a  system  of  criminal  laws. 

C0-D5-FEND'ANT,  n.  (Law.)  A  joint  supporter, 
or  defendant.  Blackstone, 

CO-DE'INE,  or  CO-DE'IA,  re.  [Gr.  laiieia,  Kiiitj,  a 
poppy-head.]  (Chem^j  An  alkaline  substance 
obtained  from  opium.  Brande, 

CO-DET'TA,n.  [It.,  dim.  of  co(Za,  a  tail.]  (Mm.) 
A  short  passage  connecting  one  action  with 
another,  and  not  composing  part  of  a  regular 
section.  Brande. 

CO  'DEX,  re. ;  pi.  cOd'j-ce?.  [L.,  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  a  book  ;  —  books  having  been  origi- 
nally made  of  the  bark  of  trees  or  of  boards  cut 
thin.]  A  manuscript ;  a  manuscript  volume  ; 
a  tablet ;  a  book  ;  a  code.  Brande. 

COD'riSH,  re.  (Ich.)  A  common  sea-fish,  of  the 
genus  Gadus.  —  See  Cod.        Van  Der  Hoeven. 
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C6D'-FiSH-jpR,  n.  A  person  employed  in  the  cod- 
fishery  :  —  a  vessel  so  employed.  Crabb. 

COD'-FiSH-^R-Y,  n.  The  business  of  taking  and 
curing  cod.  Qu,  Rev. 

COD'^^R,  n.  [Sp.  eager,  to  gather,  Minsheu:  — 
codj  or  bag,  i.  e,  one  who  labors  to  fill  his  bag 
or  purse,  Richardson:  —  cadger,  a  huckster, 
Nares  :  —  a  corruption  of  cottager,  Webster.'] 

1.  A  miser  ; — used  contemptuously.      Todd. 

2.  An  eccentric  or  queer  old  man.      Wt'igkt. 

c5d'I-CAL,  w.  Relating  to  a  codex  or  to  a  code. 
[r.]      *  London  Atheneeum. 

c6d'I-cIl,  n,  [L.  codicilli,  small  tablets  for 
writing.  —  See  Codex.]  An  addition,  or  supple- 
ment to  a  will.  Blackstone. 

criD-l-CIL'LA-RY,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  codicil ; 
contained  in  a  codicil.  Phillimore. 

COD-J-Ff-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  codifying,  or 
digesting  into  a  system.  J.  Bentham. 

COD'I-FI-^R,  It.     One  who  codifies.         Qu,  Rev. 

COD'I-FY,  V.  a.  [Eng.  code,  and  L.  facio,  to 
makej  [«.  codified  ;  pp.  codifying,  codi- 
fied.] To  digest  into  a  regular  system  or  code, 
as  laws  ;  to  systematize.  J.  Bentham. 

CO-DTLLE'  (ko-dSl'),  n.  [Fr.  codille.']  A  term  at 
ombre,  when  the  game  is  won.  Pope. 

COD'LE  (kod'dl),  v.  a.     1.  To  parboil.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 
2.  To  fondle.  —  See  Coddle. 

COD'LIN,  n.    A  cooking  apple.  —  See  Codling. 

COD'— LINE,  n,-   A  line  for  catching  cod.    Weale. 

COD'L|NG,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  cod-ceppel,  a  quince-pear, 
—  See  Coddle.]    An  apple  not  quite  ripe,  or 
that  requires  to  be  boiled  or  coddled  before  it  is 
eaten  ;  a  cooking  apple. 
2.  [Dim.  of  cod.']    A  small  cod. 

COD'-PIECE,  n.  [See  Cod.]    A  small  bag.  ShaJt,. 

COE,  n.  {Mining.)  A  little  lodgement  made  by 
miners  under  ground  as  they  work  lower  and 
lower.  -  Crabb. 

CO-EF'FI-CA-CY,  n.     Joint  efficacy.         Browne. 

C0-:^F-Fi"CI5N-CY  (ko-ef-f  ish'en-se),  n.  ■  Joint- 
efficiency;  cooperation.  Glanville. 

CO-5F-Fi"CI5;NT  (ko-ef-flsh'ent),  n.  [L.  con, 
with,  and  efficio,  efficiens,  to  effect.] 

1.  That  which  cooperates  with  something  else 
in  producing  any  effect.  Johnson. 

2.  {Algebra.)  A  number  prefixed  to  a  quan- 
tity, denoting  how  many  times  it  is  to  be  taken  ; 
a  factor. 

fl^"In  its  most  general  sense,  it  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  factor,  and  may  be  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive, entire  or  fractional,  real  or  imaginary.      Davies. 

CO-EF-Fi"CI5NT-LY,  ad.     In  a  joint  manner. 

COE'HORN,  n.  {Mil.)^  A  small  kind  of  mortar  ;  — 
so  named  from  the  inventor.  Stocqueler. 


CO-EL'D^R,  n. 
another  elder. 


An  elder  of  the  same  rank  with 
Trapp. 


CCE'LI-AC  (se'Ie-ak),  a.  [Gr.  /fo(A(Cf*f(Jf ;  jcoiAia,  the 
belly.]  Relating  to  the  lower  belly,  to  the  in- 
testinal canal,  or  to  an  artery  which  issues 
from  the  aorta.  Dunglison. 

The  cmliac  fiwx,  or  cmliac  passion,  is  a  painful  species 
of  diarrhoea. 

CCEM'Jg-TER-Y,  n.    See  Cemetery.        Johnson. 

CO-EMP'TION,  n.  [L.  coemptio ;  coemo,  to  buy 
up.]     The  act  of  buying  up  the  whole  quantity. 

Monopolies  and  coemptions  of  -wares  for  resale  are  great 
means  to  enrich.  Bacon. 

CO-?N-J0Y',  V.  n.    To  enjoy  together.      Howell. 

CQEN'O-BITE,  n.    See  Cenobite.  Craig. 

CQEN'O-BY,  n.    See  Cenoby.  Todd. 

c6-E'aUAL,  a.  Jointly  equal;  of  the  same  rank 
or  dignity  with  another. 

He  '11  make  his  cap  coequal  with  the  crown.         S7iak. 

CO-E'aUAL,  n.     One  who  is  equal  to  another. 

To  pity  hia  coetiiial  be  content.  Sterling. 

c6-E'aUAL-LY,  ad.    With  joint  equality. 


C6-^-Q.UAL'?-TY  (ko-e-kwo]'e-t?),  n.  The  state 
of  being  coequal.  Hooker. 

CO-ERCE'  (ko-grs'),  v.a,  [L.  coerceo,  to  confine, 
to  resf;rain ;  con,  with,  and  arceo,  to  shut  up.] 
[i.  coerced;  pp.  coercing,  coerced.]  To 
keep  in  order  by  force  ;  to  compel  to  compli- 
ance ;  to  restrain  ;  to  constrain  ;  to  force- 
Punishments  are  manifold  that  they  may  coerce  this  prof- 
ligate sort.  Auliffe- 
Syn. —  A  person  is  coerced  or  compelled  by  force  to 
do  something  against  his  will,  and  he  is  restrained  from 
doing  an  action.  A  prisoner  is  coerced,  compelled,  or 
forced  to  labor  in  a  penitentiary,  and  he  is  restrained 
from  escaping.  A  man  is  constrained  to  act,  and  re- 
strained from  acting  ;  he  is  coerced  by  others,  and  he 
restrains  himself,  and  his  feelings  or  emotions  are  re- 
strained. —  See  Restrain. 

CO-ER'CI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  coerced,  forced, 
compelled,  or  restrained.  Johnson. 

CO-ER'CION  (ko-Sr'shun),  n.  [L.  coercio,  coercitlo  ; 
Sp.  coemo?i;  Fr.  coertion.]  The  act  of  coer- 
cing ;  penal  restraint ;  constraint ;  compulsion. 

Government  has  coercion  and  animadversion  upon  such 
as  neglect  their  duty.  South. 

If  the  Indians  fled  fVom  this  incessant  toil  and  barbarous 
coercion,  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  they  were  hunted 
out  like  wild  beasts,  W.  Irving. 

Syn.  —  See  Compulsion. 

tCO-ER'CI-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  coercitif.']  Coercive  ; 
restraining;  checking.  Bp.  Taylor. 

C6-ER'CIVE,  a.  Able  to  compel  to  compliance  ; 
imposing  restraint;  checking.  Hooker. 

Without  coercive  power,  all  government  is  but  toothless 
and  precarious.  South. 

CO-ER'CIVE-LY,  ad.    By  means  of  coercion. 

The  power  of  government  can  with  no  appearance  of  rea- 
son go  further  coercively-  Burke. 

CO-?-REC'TANT,  )  „.  (j/g^.)  Noting  things  set 
C0-5:-RECT'jpD,     )  lip  together  or  erected  side 

by  side.  Ogilvie. 

CO-]?S-SEN'TIAL,  a.    [L.con,  with,  and  essentia, 

essence.]     Being  of  the  same  essence. 

CO-JPS-SEN-TI-AL'J-TY  (ko-es-sen-she-al'e-te),  n. 
Participation  of  the  same  essence.        Burgess. 

<J0-]5S-SEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  coessential  man- 
ner. 

CO-?S-TAB'LjSH-MJENT,  n.  Joint  establishment, 
"A  coestabllshment  of  the  teachers. "£p.  Watson. 

CO-?S-TATE',  rt.    A  union  of  estates.     Smollett. 

CO-p-TA'N^-AN,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  {etas,  age.] 
One  of  the  same  age  with  another,  [r.]  Aubrey. 

CO-^l-TA'N^-OUS,  a.  [L.  coa^taneus.l  Of  the 
same  age  with  another ;  coeval.  Bentley, 


CO-5-TA'N5-OUS-LY,  ( 
or  beginning. 


From  the   same  age 
Clarke. 


CO-^l-TER'NAL,  a.  [L.  coeetemus ;  con,  with,  and 
(Bternus,  eternal ;  It.  §  Sp.  coeterno ;  Fr.  coe- 
temel'.']     Equally  eternal  with  another. 

Or  of  the  eternal,  coeternal  beam 

May  I  express  thee  unblamed?  Milton. 

CO-ip-TER'NAL-LY,  ad.  "With  equal  eternity. 
*'His  coetcimally  begotten  Son."  Hooker. 

CO-:^-TER'NI-TY,  n.  _  [It.  coeternita  ;  Sp.  coeter- 
nidad;  Fr.  coe^enu'^e'.]  Joint  eternity. i?ammo«c?. 

CO-E'VAL,  a.  [L.  cocevus  ;  con,  with,  and  tsvum, 
age.]  Of  the  same  length  of  existence  ;  of  the 
same  age ;  coetaneous. 

This  religion  cannot  pretend  to  be  coeval  with  man.  Bale. 

CO-E'VAL,  n.  One  contemporary  with  another 
and  of  the  same  age. 

Even  Tully  himself  was  taunted  at  by  his  coevals.  HakcwUl. 
Syn. —  Coeval  ia  one  of  the  same  age;  contempo- 
rary, one  living  at  the  same  time.  Jacob  and  Esau 
were  coevals  i  Addison,  Pope,  and  Swift  were  contem- 
p  oraries. 

CO-E'VOUS,  a.  [L.  cocevus.']  Of  the  same  age  ; 
coeval.  '  [r.]  Soitth. 

CO-J^T^-EC'U-TQR,  n.     A  joint  executor.     Craig. 

C0-5;:^-JEC'U-TRiX,  n.    A  joint  executrix.  Craig. 

CO-?:^-IST'  (ko-eg-zist'),  V.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and 
62:25^0,  to  exist ;  \t.  coesistere ;  S]).  coexistir;  Fr. 
coexister.]  [i.  coexisted  ;  pp.  coexisting,  co- 
existed.] To  exist  together  or  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  human  breast 
Two  master  passions  cannot  coexist.  Campbell. 


CO-?3^-IST'5NCE  (ko-9g-zts't?ns),  n.  [It.  coex- 
istenza  ;  Sp.  coexistencia  ;  Fr.  coexistence."]  Ex- 
istence at  the  same  time  with  another. 

No  more  than  the  ideas  can  have  any  separate  existence 
fi-om  the  mind,  but  have  a  coexistence  therein.  Grew. 

C6-^]!j:-IST'^NT,  a.  [Sp.  coexistente;  Fr.  coex- 
istant.]     Existing  at  the  same  time. 

Time  is  so  much  of  duration  as  ia  coexistent  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe.  Locke, 

C6-'^^-iBT'\NG,  p.  a.  Existing  at  the  same  time. 

C6-pX-PAND',  V.  a.  To  expand  together  or 
equally.  JodrelL 

CO-^X-TEND',  V.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  extendo, 
to  extend.]  [i.  coextended  ;  pp.  coextend- 
ING,  coextended.]  To  extend  to  the  same 
space,  duration,  or  degree  with  another. 


Every  motion 
moved. 


i  in  some  sort  coextended  with  the  body 
Grew. 


Has  your  English  language  one  single  word  that  is  coex- 
tended through  all  these  significations?  Bentley, 

CO-^X-TEN'SION  (ko-ek-st6n'shun),  n.  Joint  or 
equal  extension.  Hale. 

CO-:eX-TEN'SIVE,   a.  Having  jointly  the  same 

extent.  Bp.  Winchester. 

CO-J?X-TEi\'S|VE-LY,  ad.  In  a  coextensive 
manner. 

C6-5;X-TEN'S?VE-NESS,  n.    Equal  extension; 

COFF,  n.  The  offal  of  pilchards.  [Eng.]     Loudon. 

COF'F^E,  n.  [Ar.  gahoueh,  the  liquor  of  coffee, 
Loudon  ;  Pers.  cahwa  ;  Turk,  cahvey.— It  cafle ; 
Sp.  §  Fr.  cafe.-Dut.  koffy  ;  Sw.  ^  Dan.  k^'c] 

1.  The  berries  of  the  coffee-tree,  or  Coffea,  of 
which  there  are  two  species,  Cq^ea  arabica,  and 
Coffea  occidentalis.  Loudon. 

2.  A  decoction  or  drink  prepared  from  the 
parched  berries  of  the  cofFee-tree. 

They  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  called  coffee,  made  of  a  berry 
of  the  same  name.  This  drink  coraforteth  the  brain  and 
heart,  and  helpeth  digestion.  Bacon. 

Medical  men  are  widely  at  issue  as  to  the  merits  of  coffee. 
All,  however,  are  agreed  that  it  stimulates  the  brain,  and 
banishes  somnolency.  Dr.  Doran. 

COf'F^E-BEAN,  n.    Same  as  Coffee-berry. 

c6f'f:5E-BER-RY,  n.    Fruit  of  the  coffee-tree. 

COF'F^— CUP,  n.     A  cup  for  drinking  coffee. 

COf'F^E-HOUSE,  h.  A  house  of  entertainment 
where  coffee  is  sold:  —  sometimes  used  to  de- 
note a  hotel  or  tavern. 

This  year  (1650),  Jacob,  a  Jew,  opened  a  coffee-house  at  the 
Argelj  and  there  some,  who  delighted  in  novelty,  drank. 

Life  of  Anthony  Wood. 

COF'F]pE-MAN,  n.  One  who  deals  in  coffee,  or 
who  keeps  a  coffee-house.  Addison. 

COF'F^E-MILL,  n.     A  mill  for  grinding  coffee. 

COF'F^IE-POT,  n.  A  pot  in  which  coffee  is  boiled, 
or  in  which  it  is  served  at  table.      Dr.  Warton. 

COF'F^E-ROAST'jpR,  n.  An  iron  utensil  for 
roasting  coffee  over  the  fire.  Buchanan. 

C6F'F^E-R66m,  n.  A  public  apartment  in  a 
hotel  where  guests  are  supplied  with  coffee  or 
other  refreshments.  Ogilvie. 

COF'F^E-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  tree  or  shrub 
that  produces  coffee  ;   Coffea.  P.  Cyc. 

COF'F^R  [kof  fer,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  ko'- 
fer,  S. ;  kof fer  or  ko'fer,  K.],  n.  [A.  S.  cof,  a 
repository.— Fr,  coffre,  a  chest.] 

1.  A  chest ;  —  generally  for  keeping  money. 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 

To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irisli  wars.  Shak. 

2.  Treasure.  "Without  any  burden  to  the 
queen's  coffers."  Bacon. 

3.  {Min.)  A  trough  in  which  tin  ore  is  bro- 
ken to  pieces.  Maunder. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  sunk  panel  in  vaults  and  domes  : 
—  a  square  hollow  between  the  modillions  of  a 
cornice.  Chambers. 

5.  {Fort.)  A  hollow  trench  or  lodgement  in  a 
dry  ditch.  Chambers. 

6.  (Inland  Navigation.)  A  sort  of  lock  for 
receiving  a  barge. 

Jl®=- "  I  have  in  this  word  followed  the  general  pro- 
nunciation, which  I  see  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Kenrick, 
W.  Johnston,  Messrs.  Perry,  Scott,  and  Buchanan ; 
for  as  it  stands  in  Mr.  Sheridan  with  the  o  long, 
tliough  not  without  respectable  usage  on  its  side,  it  is 
a  gross  irregularity,  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
reduced  to  rnle."    ff'alkcr. 
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05f'F5R,  v.  a.    To  treasure  up.     [r.] 

Trcusure,  as  a  war  might  draw  forth,  so  a  peace  succcedinK 
might  foifer  up.  JBacon. 

C6f'F5E-DAM,  re.  (Arch.)  A  case  of  piling, 
water-tight,  fixed  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  in  order 
to  lay  the  bottom  dry  for  a  space  large  enough 
to  build  a  pier  on.  Srande. 

C0F'F(;R-5E,  n.  1.  One  who  places  treasure  in 
chests,  or  coffers. 

Ye  fortune's  cofferers^  ye  powers  of  wealth.        Young. 
2.  Formerly  a  principal  officer  in  the  King 
of  England's  household  next  under  the  comp- 
troller. Warto7i. 

COF'F^E-WORK  (-wurk),».  {Masonry.)  Rubble 
walls  faced  with  freestone,  or  formed  with  cem- 
ent between  two  parallel  rows  of  planks  placed 
edgewise.  Francis. 

C5f'FJN,  re.  [Gr.  K6it>ivos ;  L.  cophinus,  a  basket ; 
A.  S.  cof,  a  cave,  a  repository.  —  See  Coffee,.] 

1.  A  box,  or  chest,  in  which  a  dead  body,  or 
corpse,  is  interred.  Shak. 

Be  not  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  pain  and  siclcness;  let 
not  the  cojjln  and  the  shroud  terrify  you.  Bp.  Horne. 

2.  A  mould  of  paste  for  a  pie. 

Of  the  paste  a  coMn  will  I  rear.  Shak. 

3.  A  paper  case,  in  form  of  a  cone,  used  by 
grocers  and  printers.  Johnson. 

CoJ^n  of  a  harscj  the  whole  hoof  of  the  foot  ahove 
the  coronet,  including  the  cqgin-bone,  which  is  a  small, 
spongy  bone  enclosed  in  the  midst  of  tile  hoof. 

COF'FJN,  v.  a.      [i.  COFFINED  ;  pp.  coffining, 

COFFINED.] 

1.  To  enclose  in  a  coffin. 

"Wouldst  thou  have  laughed  hadlcome  coffined  home?  Sliak. 

2.  To  enclose  ;  to  confine  ;  to  immure. 

Devotion  is  not  coffined  in  a  cell.  J.  IJall. 

COF'FJN-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  coffin.  Wilson. 

c6f'PIN-MAK'?R,  n.     One  who  makes  coffins. 

COF'FLE,  re.  A  band  of  captured  negroes,  or  of 
negro  slaves.  —  See  Caufle. 

J'rom  the  blacic  slave-ship's  foul  and  loathsome  hell. 

And  coffie's  weary  chain.  Whittier. 

CO-F0UND'5R,  n.    A  joint  founder.       Camden. 

COG,  V.  a.     [Of  uncertain  derivation.    Fr.  coque- 
liner,  to  fondle. — W.    coegio,    to   trick.  —  See 
Coax.]     \i.  cogged  ;  pp.  cogging,  cogged.] 
s  1.  To  flatter ;  to  wheedle. 


I'll  mountebanlc  their  loves, 
Cog  their  hearts  from  tliem. 


Siak. 


2.  To  obtrude  by  falsehood;  to  introduce  sur- 
reptitiously. 

I  have  cogged  in  the  word  to  serve  my  turn.     StiUingJfeet. 

3.  To  fix  cogs  in  a  wheel.  Johnson. 
To  cog  a  die,  to  cheat  in  playing  dice  by  directing 

the  fall  of  a  die. 

COGjV.n.     To  lie;  to  wheedle,     [n.]         Tusser. 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  cannot  cog;  I  cannot  prate.  ShaJ^. 

C6g,  n.     [L.  cogo,  to  force.— W.  coegio,  to  trick.] 

1.  A  trick  ;  deceit. 

Letting  it  pass  for  an  ordinary  cog  amongst  thftm.  Watson. 

2.  The  tooth  of  a  wheel  by  which  motion  is 
communicated  to  another  wheel. 

He  cannot  adapt  the  cogs  of  his  wheels.  Tucker. 

3.  [Goth,  kogge  ;  Dut.  kog?^  A  boat.  Fairfax. 
Huntinscog,  an  extra  cog  to  prevent  the  unevenness 

of  wear^ivhich  would  be  likely  to  ensue  if  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  in  a  cogged  wheel  were  exactly  a  multi- 
ple of  the  number  of  pallets  which  work  in  it.  Francis. 

CO'9?N-Cy,  n.  [See Cogent.]  Force;  strength; 
power ;  as,  "  The  cogency  of  an  argument.' 

t  CO-pE'Nf-AL,  a.     Congenial.  Warton. 

C0'9¥NT,  a.  [L.  cogo,  cogens,  to  force.]  Forci- 
ble ;  powerful ;  resistless.  **  This  most  cogent 
proof  of  a  Deity."  Bentley. 

Syn. —  Cotrent  implies  acting  by  force,  and  is  used 
in  a  moral  sense.  Cogent  reason,  a  cogent  argument ; 
forcible  reasoning  ;  powerful  reasoner  ;  strong  lan- 
guage ;  strong,  convincing,  or  resistless  argument. 

CO'p^NT-LY,  ad.    In  a  cogent  manner  ;  forcibly. 

COG'epR  (kog'ger),  n.  A  flatterer,  [ii.]  Sherwood. 

c6g'£!5R-Y,  re.  Trick ;  falsehood,   [k.]     Watson. 

c6g'jSJNG,».  Theact  of  wheedling;  cheating.  "I 
do  beseech  you  leave  your  cogging."    Beau.  %  Fl. 
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OOG'GLE,  7t.    A  little  boat.  — See  Coo. 

COG'GLE-STONE,  n.    A  cobble-stone.    Skinner, 

c6g-!-TA-BrL'I-TY,  re.  Possibility  of  being  the 
subject  of  thought.  "  Conceptions  . . .  of  whatso- 
ever hath  any  entity  or  cogitability."   Cudworth. 

CO^'I-TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  thought  on  ;  that 
may  be  the  subject  of  thought.  Johnson. 

tCop'!-TA-BUND,  a.  [h.  cogitabundus ;  It.  cogi- 
tabondo.]     Full  of  thought;  thoughtful.      Ash. 

Cop'I-TATE  (k6j'e-tat),  J),  re.  [L.  cogito,  cogita- 
tus ;  It.  cogitare ;  Sp.  cogitar.l  [i.  cogitated  ; 
pp.  cogitating,  cogitated.]  To  meditate ;  to 
think ;  to  reflect ;  to  consider. 

He  that  calleth  a  thing  into  his  mind,  whether  by  impres- 
sion or  recordation,  cogitatet/i  and  considereth.  Bacon. 

CO^-I-TA'TIQN,  re.  [L.  cogitatio  ;  It.  cogita- 
ziotie.]     Thought;  meditation. 

On  some  great  charge  employed 

He  seemed,  or  fixed  in  cogitation  deep. 


Jlilton. 
1.    Having   the   power    of 


COp'!-TA-T(VE,    a. 
thought  ;  meditative ;    thinking.      "  Cogitative 
faculty."  Bacon. 

2.  Disposed  to  meditation ;  considerate. 
The  earl  being  by  nature  somewhat  more  cogitative.  Wotton. 

C6(?-1-TA-TIV'!-TY,  re.  The  faculty  of  cogitat- 
ing ;  power  of  thinking.  Wollaston. 

COGAOSC  (kon-ySk'),  re.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  French 
brandy ;  —  so  called  from  a  to'wn  of  that  name 
from  which  the  best  brandy  is  shipped.  P.  Cyc. 

COG'NATE,  a.  [L.  cognatus ;  con,  with,  and 
nascor,  to  be  born.]  1.  Allied  by  blood ;  akin 
by  birth.  Howell. 

2.  Of  the  same  origin  ;  partaking  of  the  same 
nature  ;  as,  "  Cognate  languages." 

*' Imbrute,"  I  believe,  is  a  word  of  Milton's  coinage.  So  was 
the  cognate  compound  "imparadised"  supposed  to  be,  till 
Bentley  brought  an  instance  from  Sidney's  Arcadia.  Warton. 

COG'NA'TE,  re.  {Scottish  Late.)  1.  A  relation  by 
the  mother's  side  or  by  females.  Bnrrill. 

2.  {Civil  Law.)  One  related  to  another 
through  the  mother  or  through  females  :  —  a 
relation  generally ;  one  related  to  another  by 
blood.  Burrill. 

COg'NATE-N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  cognate, 
or  related.  Coleridge. 

COO-JitA'tT,  n.pl.  [L.]  {Law.)  Relations  by 
the  mother's  side.  Burrill.     Crabb. 

CQG-NA'TION,  re.     [L.  cognatio  ;  Fr.  cognation.'] 

1.  Descent  from  the  same  original. 

As  by  our  cognation  to  the  body  of  the  first  Adam,  we  took 
in  death,  so  by  our  union  with  the  body  of  the  second  Adam, 
we  shall  have  tire  inheritance  of  litij.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Participation  of  the  same  nature. 

He  induceth  us  to  ascribe  effects  unto  causes  of  no  cogna- 
tion. Browne. 

3.  {Law.)  Relationship  through  females,  as 
distinguished  from  agnation,  or  relationship 
throughmales  ; — relationship  genQrally^Burrill. 

COG-NI"TIpN  (kog-nish'un),  n.  [L.  cognitio; 
It.  cognizione  ;  hp'.  cognicion  ;  Fr.  cognition^ 

1.  Knowledge  ;  entire  conviction. 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 

Of  what  I  feel.  Shak. 

2.  pi.  Things  which  may  be  known. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
t  COG'NI-TIVE,  a.     [L.  cognosce,  to  know ;  Fr. 

cognitif.]     Capable  of  knowing.  South. 

II  COG'Nl-ZA-BLE  (k6g'ne-zfi-bl  or  kBn'e-z?-bl),  a. 

[Gr.  yiyvoiOKd),  to  know ;  L.  cognosco,  to  know ; 

Fr.  connaissable.'] 

1.  That  may  be  perceived  or  known  ;  cognos- 
cible  ;  as,  "  A  thing  cognisable  by  the  senses." 

2.  {Law.)  That  may  fall  under  judicial  no- 
tice; liable  to  be  tried,  examined,  and  judged. 

Enormities  which  are  not  cognizable  in  any  other  courts 
of  this  realm.  Tatler. 

II  COG'NJ-ZA-BLY,  ad.   In  a  cognizable  manner. 

II  c6g'N!-zAN0E  (kog'ne-zSns  or  kBn'e-z&ns)  [kbn'- 
e-z&ns,  S.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  kog'ne-zSLns,  F.  R. 
C. ;  kog'ne-zans  or  kon'e-zans,  W.  /.],  re.'  [It. 
cognoscenza ;  Sp.  conocencia ;  Old  Fr.  cogni- 
zance ;   Fr.  connaissaiice.'] 

1.  t  Recognition  ;  recollection. 

Who,  soon  as  on  that  knight  his  eye  did  glance, 
Eftsoons  of  him  had  perfect  cognizance.  Spenser. 

2.  Observation  ;  knowledge. 

The  events  in  their  civil  history  were  to  be  reg.arded  as 
coming  within  the  cognizance  of  their  divine  governor.7/Mrrf. 
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3.  {Lctw.)  A  judicial  notice  or  knowledge: 

jurisdiction  of  a  court  over  a  cause :  —  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  fine,  of  taking  a  distress, 
&<=.  Burrill. 

4.  {Her.)  The  family  badge  worn  by  the  re- 
tainers of  a  noble  house,  or  by  soldiers  in  the 
field.  Fairholt. 

ifi®-"!  have  in  this  word  and  its  relatives  given 
the  forensic  pronunciation,  but  cannot  help  observing 
that  it  is  so  gross  a  departure  from  the  most  obvious 
rules  of  the  language  that  it  is  highly  incumbent  on 
the  gentlemen  of  the  law  to  renounce  it,  and  reinstate 
the  excluded  g  in  its  undoubted  rights."    Walker. 

II  COG'NI-ZANT,  tt.  Having  cognizance  ;  know- 
ing-    [R-]  Qu.  Rev. 

COG'NIZE,  v.  a.  To  perceive ;  to  recognize.  "  For 
cognizing  the  beautiful  in  art."     R.  Chambers. 

II  COG-Nf-ZEE'  (kog-ne-ze'  or  kon-e-ze'),  re.  {Law.) 
One  to  whom  a  fine  in  lands,  &c.,  is  acknowl- 
edged ; — opposed  to  cognizor.  Cowell, 

II COG-NI-ZOR'  (kog-re-ztir'  or  kSn-e-zor'),  n. 
{Law.)  One  who  acknowledges  a  fine  in  lands 
or  tenements  to  another.  Cowell. 

C(3G-j\rd'MEJ\r,n.  [L.]  The  last  of  the  three 
names  by  which  a\V  Romans,  at  least  those  of 
good  family,  were  designated ;  the  family  name 
or  surname.  It  served  to  mark  the  house  (/a- 
milia)  to  which  they  belonged,  as  the  pranomen 
and  nomen  served  respectively  to  denote  the  in- 
dividual and  the  class  {gens)  to  which  his  fam- 
ily belonged.  Brande. 

COG-NOM'I-NAL,  a.  [L.  cognominis.']  Belonging 
to  the  cognomen.  "  The  second  [name]  Pilatus 
as  a  cognominal  addition."  Pearson. 

t  COG-NOM'I-NAL,  re.     A  namesake. 

Nor  the  dog-fish  at  sea  much  more  make  out  the  dog  of  the 
land,  than  his  cognominal  or  namesake  in  the  heavens.firowne. 

tCOG-NOM'I-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  cognomino,  cog- 
nominatus.']  To  give  an  additional  name  ;  to 
furnish  with  a  surname.  Cockeram. 

COG-NOM-!-NA'TION,  re.  [L.  cognominatio,  a 
cognomen.]  A  title  added  to  a  name,  in  the 
manner  of  a  surname. 

Pompey  deserved  the  name  Great;  Alexander,  of  the  same 
cognommation,  was  generalissimo  of  Greece.  Brovme. 

COG-NO-MIN'I-TY,  re.  The  circumstance  of  hav- 
ing the  same  name,     [r.]  ,  Gent.  Mag. 

COG-NOS'C^NCE,  n.  [L.  cognosco,  cognoscens, 
to  know.]  Knowledge.  "  Of  that  near  object 
have  no  cognoscence."     [n.]  More. 

COO-M-OS-CEJir'Ti:,  re.  ;pl.  cOe-NOS-cBN'Ti.  [It., 
from  cognoscere,  to  knoiv.]  One  who  is  well 
versed  in  any  thing,  particularly  in  the  fine  arts ; 
a  connoisseur.  Smart. 

C0G-n6s-CI-bIl'I-TY  (kog-nos-se-bSl'e-te),  re.  The 
quality  of  being  cognoscible.     [e.]        Barrow. 

C0G-n6s'C{-BLE,  a.     1.  That  may  be  known. 

In  matters  cognoscible.  and  framed  for  our  disquisition,  our 
industry  must  be  our  oracle.  Browne. 

2.  That  may  fall  under  judicial  notice. 

In  the  high  commission,  we  meddled  with  no  cause  not 
cognoscible  there.  Mp.  Laud. 

COG-NOS'CI-TTvE  (kog-nos'se-tiv),  a.  Having 
the  power  of  knowing,     [r.]  Bp.  Barlow. 

C0O-^rd'VIT,n.  [L.,  he  has  confessed.]  {Law.) 
A  confession  whereby  a  defendant  admits  that 
the  plaintifTs  cause  of  action  against  him  is 
just,  and  suffers  judgment  to  be  entered  against 
him  without  trial.  Brande. 

CO-GUAR'DI-AN,  re.     A  joint  guardian.    Clarke. 

COGDE  (kog),  re.  A  small  wooden  vessel: — a 
dram  of  spirituous  liquor.     [Local.]    Maunder. 

COG'wAeE,  re.  Coarse  cloths  worn  in  the  north 
of  England.  Crdbb. 

COG '-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel  furnished  with  wood- 
en cogs  or  teeth  around  its  circumference.  Giier. 

CO-HAB'IT,  v.  re.  \h.  cohabito  ;  core,  with,  and 
habito,  to  dwell ;  Sp.  cohabitar;  Fr.  cohabiter.] 

[«'.  COHAEITED  ;  pp.  C0H,VEITING,  COHABITED.] 

1.  To  dwell  with  another  in  the  same  place. 
The  Philistines  were  worsted  by  the  captivated  ark;  they 

were  not  able  to  cohalyit  with  that  holy  thing.  South. 

2.  To  live  together  as  husband  and  wife. 

He  knew  her  not  to  be  his  own  wife,  and  yet  had  a  design 
to  cohabit  with  her  as  such.  Fidacs. 
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06-HAB'l-TANT,n.  A  joint  inhabitant.  WooUon. 

CO-hAb-1-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  cohabitatio ;  Sp.  co- 
habitacion ;  Fr.  cohaMtation.']  The  act,  or  the 
state,  of  cohabiting  or  of  living  together. 

There  shall  be  a  cohabitation  of  the  spirit  with  flesii.  More. 

Monsieur  Bromors,  at  one  hundred  and  two  years,  died 

for  love  of  his  wife,  who  was  ninety-two  at  her  death,  after 

seventy  years'  cohabitation.  Tatter. 

CO-hAb'J-TJE;r,  ».  A  cohabitant^  "  Neighbors 
and  cohabiters  of  the  same  region.''        Hobbes. 

CO-HEIK'  (ko-4r'),  n.  [L.  co/usres.]  A  joint  heir. 
"  Coheirs  in  the  inheritance."  Bp.  Taylor. 

C6-HEIR'?SS  (ko-ir'ea),  re.  A  joint  heiress.  "Co- 
heiresses whose  fortunes  being  equal."  Rambler. 

CO-HER'ALD,  re.    A  joint  herald.  Clarke. 

CO-HERE',  V.  n.     [L.  cohcereo.']     \i.  COHERE!) ; 

pp.  COHERING,  COHERED.] 

1.  To  stick  together ;  to  hold  fast  one  to  an- 
other ;  to  cleave  ;  to  adhere. 

They  [numbers]  are  like  grains  of  sand,  which  will  not 
coliere  in  the  order  in  whieh  we  place  them.  S'riestley. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  be  fitted  to. 

Had  time  cohered  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing.  Shak. 

C0-HE'R(;NCE,    }  ,(.     i^L.  coharentia  ;  Sp.  cohe- 

09-H!e'E(;N-CY,  )  reneia ;  Fr.  cohirenee.']  1.  The 

act,  or  the  state,  of  cohering;  union  of  parts 

which  resists  separation  ;  cohesion. 

The  pressure  of  the  pirwiU  not  explain,  nor  can  be  acause 
of,  the  coherence  of  the  particles  of  air  themselves.       Locke. 

2.  Consistent  dependence ;  logical  connection. 

Coke^'cnce  of  discourse,  and  a  direct  tendency  of  all  the 
parts  of  it  to  the  argument  in  hand,  arc  most  eminently  to 
be  found  in  him  [St.  Paul].  Locke. 

cp-HE'RpNT,  a.  1.  Sticking  together;  inti- 
mately connected  or  united. 

"Where  all  must  fall,  or  not  coJi^rent  be, 

And.all  that  rises  rise  in  due  degree,  Fope. 

2.  Adapted  ;  suitable  ;  fit ;  congruous. 

That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful. 

May  prove  coherent.  Shak. 

3.  Consistent ;  logical. 

A  coherent  thinker  is  not  to  be  made  at  once  by  a  set  of 
rules.  Watl3. 

CO-HE-R^N-TIF'JC,  a.  [L.  eoh(ereo,  to  stick  to- 
gether, and  facio,  to  make.]  Causing,  cohe- 
rence,    [r.]  Coleridge. 

cp-HE'R5NT-LY,  ad.    In  a  coherent  manner. 

CO-HE-SI-BIL'l-TY,  «.  The  tendency  to  cohere ; 
cohesiveness.  Maunder. 

Cp-HE'SI-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  cohesion.    Smart. 

Cp-HE'SION  (ko-h§'zhun,  93),  ».     [Fr.  cohesion.'} 

1.  The  act,  or  the  state,  of  cohering  ;  the  force 
or  attraction  by  which  particles  of  homogeneous 
bodies  are  kept  attached  to  each  other ;  cohe- 
rence. 

Solids  and  fluids  ditfer  in  the  degree  of  coheeion,  which, 
being  increased,  turns  a  fluid  into  a  solid.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Connection  ;  affinity;  dependence.  "Ideas 
that  have  no  natural  cohesion."  Locke. 

Magnetic  cohesion^  the  power  by  which  two  mag- 
netic bodies  adhere  together. 
Syn.  —  See  Adhesion. 

CO-HE'StVE,  a.  That  has  the  power  of  sticking 
together ;  tending  to  unite.  "  At  a  certain  dis- 
tance the  cohesive  force  is  destroyed."     P.  Cyc. 

Cp-HE'SIVE-LY,  ad.    In  a  connected  manner, 

Cp-HE'S!VE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  co- 
hesive. Johnson. 

+  Cp-HlB'JT,  V.  a.  [L.  cohibeo.l  To  restrain.  Bailey. 

tCO-HI-Bl"TIpN,  «.  [L.  co«6i<io.]  The  act  of 
restraining  ;  hinderance ;  restraint.      Bagwell. 

Cp-HIB'JT-pR,  re.     One  who  restrains.     E.  Ball. 

CO'Hp-BATE,».ffi.  [Fr.  co/(o6er.]  (Chem.)  Tore- 
distil  ;  to  pour  the  distilled  liquor  upon  the  re- 
maining matter,  and  distil  it  again,     [r.] 

Arbuthnot, 

CO-HO-BA'TIpN,  n.  [Sp.  cohobacion  ;  Fr.  co- 
hobation.']    [Chem.)  A  re-distillation.     Locke. 

CO'HORT,  re.  [Gr  x''P'^''S<  ''n  enclosed  place  ;  L. 
cohm-s,  cohortis  ;  It.  coorte  ;  Sp.  &;  Fr.  cohorte.] 

1.  (Rom.  Hist.)  The  tenth  part  of  a  legion,  con- 
sisting of  between  500  and  600  foot-soldiers.  BicA. 

2.  A  body  of  warriors ;  a  troop  of  soldiers. 


With  him  the  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  cherubim,  Milton. 

jg^^-The  term  cohors,  or  cors,  the  Gr,  x^PtoSj  origi- 
nally signified  an  enclosure  for  sheep  or  poultry,  and 
was  afterwards  used  to  designate  the  number  of  men 
which  could  stand  within  such  enclosure.    P.  Cyc. 

t  CO-HOR-TA'TipN,  re.  [L.  cohortatio.]  Encour- 
agement by  words.  Bailey. 

COIF,  re.  [Sp.  cojia ;  Fr.  coiffe.]  A  head-dress ; 
a  cap.     "  Home-spun  coifs."  Swiff. 

COIF,  V.  a.    To  dress  with  a  coif. 

And  coif  me,  where  I'm  bald,  with  flowers.        Cooper. 
COIFED  (koift),  p.  a.    Wearing  a  coif.  Arbuthnot. 

COIF'FtjRE  (kiiif  fur),  re.     [Fr.]     A  head-dress. 

I  om  pleased  with  the  coiffure  now  in  fashion.      Addison. 
COIGNE  (kbin),  re.     [Gr.  ymla,  an  angle  ;  L.  cu- 
neus,  a  wedge ;  It.  conio ;  Fr.  coin.'] 

1.  A  corner;  a  coin;  a  quoin;  —  the  corner- 
stone at  the  external  angle  of  a  house.  Wright. 

See  you  youd'  coignc  o'  the  Capitol?  yond'  corner-stone? 

A'Aafc, 

2.  A  wedge  used  by  printers.  Johnson. 
COlGNE,  )  ^_  ,j_  To  live  by  extortion  or  oppres- 
COIN'y,   5  sion.     [Ireland.]  Brysket. 

COIL,  V.  a.  [L.  colligo ;  It.  cogliere ;  Old  Fr. 
coillir ;  Fr.  cueittir,  to  gather.]  [i.  coiled  ;  pp. 
COILING,  coiled.]  To  gather  into  a  circular 
heap,  as  a  rope  ;  to  wind.  "  Coiled  up  in  a  ca- 
ble." Beau.  §  Fl. 

COIL,  re.  1.  A  rope  wound  into  a  ring  or  a  circu- 
lar heap ;  a  convolution. 

2.  f Tumult;  noise;  bustle;  confusion. 
To  see  them  about  nothing  keep  such  a  coil.     Suckling. 

COIN,  re.  1.  A  corner ;  a  ^uoin ;  a  coigne.  Johnson. 
2.  A  wedge  for  raising  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
or  for  supporting  a  body  on  an  inclined  plane. 
—  See  Coigne,  and  Quoin. 

COIN,  re.  [L.  czineu^,  a  wedge  ;  It.  conio  ;  Sp. 
cMno  ;  Fr.  coinj  a  stamp  or  die.] 

1.  A  piece  of  metal  bearing  a  legal  stamp, 
and  made  current  as  money  ;  metallic  or  hard 
money,  as  gold  and  silver. 

He  gave  Dametas  a  good  sum  of  gold  in  ready  coin.    Sidney. 

2.  That  with  which  payment  is  made. 

The  loss  of  present  advantage  to  flesh  and  blood  is  repaid 
in  a  nobler  coin.  Hammond. 

Syn.  —  See  Money. 

COIN,  V.  a.    \i.  COINED  ;  pp.  coining,  coined.] 

1.  To  convert  into  money,  as  a  piece  of  metal, 
by  a  legal  stamp;  as,  ""rhe  gold  was  sent  to 
the  mint  to  be  coined." 

2.  To  fashion  or  form  by  stamping. 

Can  we  be  sure  that  this  medal  was  really  coined  by  an 
artificer?  Hcntley. 

3.  To  invent;  to  fabricate  ;  —  sometimes  used 
in  an  ill  sense. 

A  man  coins  not  a  new  word  without  some  peril  and  less 
fruit;  for  If  it  happen  to  be  received,  the  praise  is  but  moder- 
ate; if  refused,  the  scorn  is  assured,  B.Jonsoiu 

Those  motives  induced  Virgil  to  coin  his  fable.      Dnjden. 

COIN'ApE  (kbin'?j),  re.  1.  The  art  or  the  act  of 
coining  money. 

The  care  of  the  coinage  was  committed  to  the  inferior 
magistrates.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Stamped  metal  current  as  money ;  coin. 
"  To  return  his  coinage  upon  him."  Swiff. 

3.  Expense  of,  or  charges  for,  coining. 

4.  New  production  ;  invention. 

Unnecessary  coinage^  as  well  as  unnecessary  revival  of 
words,  runs  into  affectation.  Dryden. 

CO-JN-CIDE',  V.  re.  [L.  con,  with,  and  incido,  to 
fall  upon  ;  Fr.  coincider.']  \i.  coincided  ;  pp. 
coinciding,  coincided.] 

1.  To  agree  in  outline,  as  two  figures,  when 
placed  one  upon  the  other. 

If  the  equator  and  ecliptic  had  coincided,  it  would  have 
rendered  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  useless,  Clieyne. 

2.  To  be  of  the  same  purport ;  to  concur  ;  to 
agree ;  as,  "  The  statements  do  not  coincide." 

CO-tN'CJ-DfiNCE,  re.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  coincid- 
ing ;  agreement ;  concurrence ;  consistency. 

The  very  coincidence  of  so  many  evidences  carries  a  great 
weight.  Hale. 

C6-lN'C!-DEN-CY,  n.     Coincidence.       Fotherby. 

CO-IN'CI-DENT,  a.  [Fr]  1.  Having  coinci- 
dence ;  agreeing  in  outline,  as  two  figures,  when 
placed  one  upon  the  other. 


These  circles  at  length  became  coincident.  Kewton. 

2.  Concurrent ;  agreeing  ;  concurring. 

Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life 
Coincident.  '  Cowper, 

CO-IN'CJ-DENT,  re.     Coincidence.  Harris. 

CO-IN'CJ-DENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  coincident  man- 
ner ;  concurrently.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

CO-JN-CID'^R,  re.  He  who,  or  that  which,  coin- 
cides. Harris. 

CO-IN-DJ-CA'TION,  re.  J^L.  con,  with,  and  indico, 
to  signify  ;  Fr.  coindication.]  A  concurrence 
of  signs  or  symptoms.  Martin. 

COIN'^R,  re.    1.  One  who  coins  money.  Addison. 

2.  An  inventor.    "Dionysius,  a  Greek  coiner 

of  etymologies."  Camden. 

t  CO-JN-hAb'JT-ING,  n.  A  dwelling  together ;  a 
cohabiting.  Milton. 

CO-IN-HER'IT-ANCE,  re.  Joint  inheritance.  "A 
title  to  a  coinheritance."  Bp.  Taylor. 

CO-IN-HER'l-'TOR,  re.  A  joint  inheritor.  "  Co- 
in/iej'itors  with  Christ."  Fox. 

COIN'ING,  re.  The  art,  or  the  act,  of  making 
coins  ;  the  art  of  converting  the  precious  metals 
into  money.  Locke. 

t  CO-IN'aUI-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  coinquino,  coinqui- 
natus.]    To  pollute.  SkeUon. 

tCO-IN-aui-NA'TIpN,  re.  Pollution ;  defilement ; 
contamination.  Cotgrave. 

CO-IN-STAN-TA'NB-Ot'S,  a.  Happening  at  the 
same  time  with  another  event. 


CO-IN'TjpR-^ST,  re.  A  joint  interest.  [R.]  Milton. 

COIR,  re.     [Port,  coiro,  couro.']     A  species  of  yam 

made  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut.  McCulloch. 

COIEE,  re.     Same  as  CoiR.  Craig. 

COIS'TRIL,  re.  ["  Probably  Old  Fr.  coustillier.  —It 
is  surely  not  a  corruption  of  kestrel,  as  Mr. 
Todd  and  others  have  supposed.'.'  Nares,]  An 
inferior  groom ;  a  young  fellow.  Nares. 

COIT,  V.  a.  [Icel.  kueita,  to  throw.  Jamieson."] 
To  throw  any  thing,  as  at  the  game  of  coits. 
"  Coi*  ittome."    [Local,  North  of  Eng.]    Todd. 

COIT,  II,.    A  quoit.  —  See  QuoiT. 

t  COIT'JNG,  re.    Playing  at  coits.      Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Cp-I"TipN  (ko-i.sh'un),  n.  [L.  coitio  ;  con,  with, 
and  CO,  to  go  ;  It.  coito  ;  Fr.  coit.] 

1.  Copulation  ;  act  of  generation.  .  Ray. 

2.  The  act   by  which  two    bodies    come  to- 
gether. Browne. 

COIX,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  k61^,  a  palm.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  tropical  grasses  ;  Job's-tears.  Loudon. 

CO— JC)iN',  V.  71.  [Jj.conjungo.]  To  conjoin.  Shak. 

CO— JU'RpR,  re.  [L.  con,  with,  and  Juror,  to 
swear,]  (Lata.)  One  who  testifies  to  the  credi- 
bility of  another  ;  a  compurgator.  W'otton. 

COKE,  It,.  [Perhaps  from  L.  coquo,  to  cook.  Ski?i~ 
reer.]  Mineral  or  fossil  coal,  deprived  of  its  vol- 
atile matter  by  being  heated  in  closed  vessels, 
or  with  imperfect  access  of  air.  It  is  a  residu- 
um in  manufactories  of  coal-gas. 

COKE,  V.  a.  [i.  COKED ;  pp.  COKING,  coked.] 
To  form  or  change  into  coke  ;  to  deprive  of 
volatile  matter,  as  coal.  Ure. 


:-Ml),         I  re. 
(-iiv'vn),  )  fo 


A  kiln  or  an  oven 
for  coking  coal. 


COK'JNtJ-KILN  (-kil), 
COK'ING-OV-EN 

c6l'AN-DER,  re.  [L.  colo,  to  strain  ;  Sp.  cola- 
dero.']  A  sieve  ;  a  strainer ;  a  cullender.  Dryden. 

c6L-4P-Ti'M-JE,  n.pl. 
[Gr.  KoAQ7rrw,topeck.]  s 
(Orniih.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of 
the  order  Scansores 
and  family  Picidce  ; 
ground-woodpeckers. 
Gray. 

COL'A-RlN,  re.  (Arch.)  The  little  frieze  of  the 
capital  of  the  Tuscan  and  the  Doric  column  be- 
tween the  astragal  and  the  annulets.        Weale. 

CO-LA'TION,  re.  [L.  colo,  colatus,  to  strain.] 
Filtration  ;  a  straining,     [r.]  Bailey. 


Colaptes  auratus. 
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CO-lAt'J-TUDE,  n.  The  complement  of  the 
latitude,  or  that  which  the  latitude  wants  of  90 
degrees.  Hind. 

COL'A-TURE  [ko'lsi-tfit,  S.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  kW- 
»-chur,  W.  ;  Icol'j-tur,  Ja.  B.  C],  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  straining ;  filtration.  Cotgrave. 

2.  Matter  strained.  Cotgrave. 

COL'B^.R-TINE  (kol'b?r-t5n),  n.     A  kind  of  lace  ; 

—  so  named  from  Mons.  Colbert.         Congreve. 

Instead  of  home-spun  coifa  were  seen 

Good  pinners  edged  with  colbertine.  Swift. 

CdL'em-C&M,n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  bul- 
bous plants ;  meadow  saffron.  The  common 
species,  or  Colchiciim  autumnale,  is  used  as  a 
remedy  for  gout  and  rheumatism.  Loudon. 

COL'CO-THAE  [IcSl'Ito-thsii-,  /.  K.  Sm. ;  kol-ko'- 
thsir,  Brande],  n.  [Chem.)  A  brown-red  oxide 
of  iron,  commonly  called  crocus,  being  the  resi- 
due of  the  distillation  of  green  vitriol,  or  sul- 
phate of  iron.  Brande. 

COLD,  a.  [A.  S.  ceald,  or  cald;  Dut.  koud,  koel; 
Ger.  kalt ;  Sw.  keld ;  Dan.  kulde.'] 

1.  Not  hot;  not  warm;  frigid;  gelid.  "Cold, 
biting  winter."  Shak. 

2.  Suffering  from  insufficient  warmth ;  chill ; 
chilly ;  shivering  ;  as,  "  To  feel  cold." 

3.  Wanting  zeal ;  unconcerned  ;  indifferent. 

A  man  must  bo  of  a  very  cold  temperwhosc  heart  doth  not 
hum  . . .  iu  the  midst  of  praise  and  adoration.  Addison. 

4.  Without  affection  ;  not  cordial ;  not  friend- 
ly ;  reserved;  coy.     "  CoW  demeanor."     Shak. 

5.  Not  heated  by  appetite  ;  chaste.         Shak. 

6.  Wanting  power  to  move  the  feelings  ;  un- 
affecting ;  uninteresting. 

"What  a  deal  of  cold  business  doth  a  man  misspend  the 
better  part  of  life  in !  Ji.  Jonson. 

In  cold  blood,  without  heat  or  passion.  —  To  give 
one  the  cold  shoulder,  to  treat  one  with  studied  neglect. 

COLD,  n.  1.  Privation  of  heat;  the  cause  of 
chillness. 

In  winter's  cold  and  summer's  parching  heai         Shak. 

2.  The  sensation  produced  in  animal  bodies 
by  the  escape  of  heat ;  coldness  ;  chillness. 

A  deadly  cold  ran  shivering  to  her  heart.         Drj/den. 

3.  (Med.)    An   inflammatory   disease   occa- 
sioned by  cold  ;  catarrh  ;  as,  "  To  take  cold." 

COLD'-BATH,  ».     A  bath   or  bathing  in   cold 

water.  Gent.  Mag, 

COLD'-BL6oD-5D  (kold'bliid-ed),  a.     1.  Having 

cold  blood ;  as,  **  Cold-blooded  animals." 
2.    Without   feeling.      "  Thou  cold-blooded 

slave."  Shak. 

COLD'-c6m-FORT,    n.      A    disappointment    of 

hopes.  Carey. 

COLD'PINCH,  n.     A  small,  rare,  English  bird,of 

the  sub-family  Motacillinai.  Pennant. 

C6LD'-HEART-5D,  a.   Indifferent ;  wanting  pas- 
sion, or  fervor.  Shak. 
COLD'JSH,  M.     Somewhat  cold ;  cool.  Ash. 

t  COLD'— KIND,  a.  Having  coldness  and  kindness 
united. 

Down  he  descended  from  his  snow-soft  chair, 
But  all  unawares  with  his  cold-kind  embrace 
Unhoused  thy  virgin  eoul  from  her  fair  biding  place.  Milton. 

COLD'LY,  ad.    1.  With  coldness ;  frigidly. 

Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  I  the  funeral  baked-meats 

Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables.  SItak. 

2.  Without  passion,  feeling,  or  affection ;  un- 
concernedly ;  indifferently. 

It  ie  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 

On  such  as  smile  upon  us.  Byron. 

COLD'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  cold; 
frigidity  ;  algidity  ;  want  of  heat. 

2.  Want  of  ardor  ;  indifference  ;  unconcern. 
It  betrayed  itself  in  a  sort  of  indifference  and  carelessness 

in  all  her  actions,  and  coldness  to  her  best  friends.  Arlntthnot. 

3.  Exemption  from  sensual  appetite.     "  Vir- 
gin coldness."  Pope. 

COLD'-SERVED  (-s8rvd),  a.     1.  Served  up  cold. 
2.  Dull  ;  tedious ;  tiresome.  Young. 

COLD'-SHORT,  a.   Brittle  when  cold,  as  a  metal ; 

—  applied  particularly  to  iron.  Smart. 

COLE,  n.  [Gr.  Km>7.6i ;  L.  caulis  ;  A.  S.  cawl ; 
Dut.kool;  Ger.  kohl;  Sp.  col;  W.caicl;  Gael. 
cal.]  (Bot.)  A  general  name  for  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Brassica,  or  cabbage.  Johnson. 
— Now  used  to  denote  a  variety  of  Brassica  na- 


CO-L^-OP'TJER-IST,  n. 
rous  insects. 


piis,  which  does  not  form  a  close  head,  but  has 
sessile,  heart-shaped  leaves.  P.  Cyc. 

OOLE'-MOUSE,  ».  A  small  bird  of  the  titmouse 
kind.  —  See  Coal-mouse.  YarreU. 

C0-L5-O-PH*L'L0US,  or  CO-L^l-OPH'YL-LOUS 
(131),  a.  [Gr.  koIiH,  a  sheath,  and  ipli/.Xov,  a  leaf.] 
(Bot.)  Having  the  leaves  in  a  sheath.     Smart. 

Cb-LE-OP'TS-RA,  n.  pi.  \Gv.  KoXi6i,  a  sheath, 
and  jTrcpiv,  a'  wing.]  (Ent.)  An  order  of  insects 
which  have  six  legs  and  two  pairs  of  wings,  the 
first  pair  serving  as  a  sheath  or  protection  to 
the  second,  which  are  much  the  larger ;  beetles. 
—  See  CoLEOPTEEAN.  Brande. 

CO-L^-OP'T^R-AL,     I  (J.     Having  two  pairs  of 
CO-Lf-OP'T^R-OUS,  5  wings,  of  which  the  outer 
serves  as  a  sheath  for  the  inner,  like  the  beetle,; 
relating  to  the  coleoptera.  P.  Cyc. 

CO-L^-OP'T^R-AN,  m.  {Eni.)  One  of  an  order 
of  insects  which  have  two  pairs  of  wings,  the 
first  pair  having  the  consistence  of  horn  and 
serving  as  a  sheath  or  protection  to  the  second 
pair,  or  true  wings,  which  are  much  the  larger ; 
one  of  the  coleoptera ;  a  beetle.  Brands. 

One  versed  in  coleopte- 
Hope. 

COLE'-PERCH,  n.  A  small  fish  resembling  the 
common  perch,  but  smaller.  Clarke. 

COLE'RAPE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  common  tur- 
nip ;  Brassica  rapa.  Clarke. 

COLE'SEED,  m.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  cabbage ; 
rape ;  Brassica  napus.  It  is  cultivated  for  its 
seed,  which  is  used  for  making  oil  and  for  feed- 
ing cattle.  Farm.  Ency. 

CO— LES-SEE',  rt.  (Law.)  One  who  takes  a  lease 
with  another ;  a  partner  in  a  lease.      Burrows. 

COLE'-STAfF,  n.  A  strong  pole  on  which  two 
men  carry  a  burden  between  them.      Halliwell. 

t  COL'JET,  n.  An  inferior  kind  of  church  ser- 
vant ;  an  acolyte  ;  an  acolyth.  Kennet. 

COLE'WORT  (kol'wUrt),  n.  [A.  S.  cawlwyH.'\  A 
name  applied  to  the  varieties  of  cabbage  the 
leaves  of  which  do  not  form  a  close  head,  like 
those  of  the  common  cabbage.        Farm.  Ency. 

COL'JC,  n.  [Gr.  KtiiXiKos ;  kw7.ov,  the  colon  ;  L.  col- 
icus ;  Fr.  colique.']  (Med.)  A  disorder  of  the 
bowels,  or  abdomen,  that  is  attended  with  acute 
pain  aggravated  at  intervals  ;  —  so  named  from 
its  supposed  seat  in  the  colon.  Dunglison. 

c6l'IC,  a.  Affecting  the  bowels  with  pain.  "  Col- 
ic pangs."  Milton. 
COL'f-CAL,  a.     Same  as  CoLIC.     [r.]  Gay. 
COL'ICK-Y,  a.  Relating  to,  or  afflicted  with,  colic. 

COL'I-DJB,  n.  pi.  (Ornith.)  A  family  of  coni- 
rostral  birds,  of  the  order  Passeres,  including 
the  single  sub-family  Colinte ;  colies.        Gray. 

COL'JN,  n.  The  American  partridge;  Perdix 
Virginiana.  Nuttall. 

CO-LI 'JVJE,  n.  pi.    (Or-  -. 
nith.)   A  sub-family  of 
conirostral  birds,  of  the 
order      Passeres     and 
family  Colidm;  colies. 
Gray. 

COL'JNG,  n.   A  long,  pale 
apple.  Crabb. 

COL'l-NIL,   n. 
plant. 

COL-I-SE'UM,  n.  [It.  CoUseo.']  A  spacious  am- 
phitheatre at  Home.  — See  Colosseum. 

Cp-LI'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  kMov,  the  colon.]  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
colon;  colonitis.  Dunglison. 

Cb'LI-6s,n.     (Ornith.)   The  ooly.  Craig. 

t  COLL,  V.  a.  [L.  collum,  the  neck ;  Old  Fr. 
coller ;  Fr.  accoller.}    To  embrace.        Spenser. 

tCOL-LAB-:p-PAC'TION,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and 
labefacio,  labefactus,  to  cause  to  totter.]  A 
wasting  away  ;  decay.  Blount. 

COL-LAB-0-RA'TION,  n.  The^t  of  laboring 
jointly ;  joint  labor.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

COL-LAB'0-RA-TOR,  re.     [L.  con,  with,  and  labo- 


"s^^^- 


ColiuB  striatus. 
(Bot.)   An  American    medicinal 
Crabb. 


ro,  laboratus,  to  labor ;  Fr.  collaborateur.']  An 
assistant ;  a  joint  laborer.  P.  Cyc. 

COL-lApSE',  m.     [L.  collabor,  collapsus,  to  fall 
together,  to  fall  in.] 

1.  A  shrinking  or  a  falling  together  of  the 
sides  of  a  hollow  vessel ;  as,  "  The  collapse  of  a 
flue  in  a  steam  boiler." 

2.  (Med.)  A  complete  prostration  of  strength, 
either  at  the  commencement  or  in  the  progress 
of  a  disease.  DungUson. 

COL-LAPSE',  V.  n.      [L.  collabor,  collapsus.}    Ji. 

COLLAPSED  ;  pp.  COLLAPSINO,  COLLAPSED.]  To 

fall  together,  as  the  sides  or  parts  of  a  hollow 
vessel;  to  shrink  up.  "A  balloon  collapses 
when  the  gas  escapes  from  it."  Maunder. 

In  atrophy,  the  liquids  arc  exhausted,  and  the  sides  of  the 
canals  collapse.  Arbuthnot. 

CQL-lApSED'  (kol-Kpst'),  a.  Withered;  shrunk- 
en.   "  Collapsed  ladies."  Burton. 

COL-LAp'SION,  n.  [L.  collapsio.l  A  collapsing  or 
shrinking.  "  "The  collapsion  of  the  s\ia." Russell. 

COL'LAR,  m.  [L.  collare ;  collum,  the  neck ;  It. 
colktre ;  Sp.  collar ;  Fr.  collier.} 

1.  A  ring  round  the  neck;  a  neck-band;  as, 
"  A  dog's  collar." 

2.  The  part  of  a  harness  that  is  fastened 
about  the  horse's  neck. 

3.  The  part  of  the  dress  that  surrounds  the 
neck;  as,  "  A  lady's  eoSor " ;  "1\ie  collar  oi a 
shirt  or  a  coat." 

4.  (Her.)  An  heraldic  distinction  worn  round 
the  neck  by  a  military  knight  as  a  badge  of  his 
brotherhood,  and  containing  the  motto  and 
emblem  of  his  order.  Fairholt. 

5.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber  con- 
necting two  rafters  ;  —  called  also  collar-beam. 
—  See  CoLLAR-EEAM.  Brande. 

6.  (Mech.)  A  plate  of  metal  screwed  down 
upon  the  stuffing-box  of  a  steam-engine,  with  a 
hole  to  allow  the  piston-rod  to  pass  through :  — 
a  ruff  on  a  shaft  at  one  end  of  a  journal,  to  pre- 
vent the  shaft  from  shifting  endwise  :  —  a  ring 
inserted  in  the  puppet  for  holding  the  end  of 
the  mandrel  of  a  lathe  :  —  a  metal  ring  put 
around  the  end  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  as  the 
handles  of  instruments,  to  prevent  splitting. 

7.  (Bot.)  The  ring  upon  the  stem  of  an  aga- 
ric:— thepoint  of  junction  between  the  radicle 
and  the  plumula ;  —  collet.  Gray. 

8.  (Naut.)  Kia.  eye  in  the  end  or  bight  of  a 
shroud  or  stay,  to  go  over  the  mast-head. 

9.  ( Ornith.)  The  colored  ring  round  the  neck 
of  birds.  Brande. 

10.  (Malacology.)  The  thickened  secreting 
margin  of  the  mantle  in  the  testaceous  gastero- 
pods.  Brande. 

To  slip  the  collar,  to  get  free. 
COL'LAR,  V.  a.     \i.  COLLARED  ;  pp.  collaring, 

COLLARED.] 

1.  To  bind,  or  to  decorate  with  a  collar. 

2.  To  seize  by  the  collar  or  throat.      Maiiin. 
To  collar  beef,  &c.,  to  roll  or  bind  it  up  in  a  parcel. 

[Eng.] 

c6l'L.\R-A5!E,  n.  The  duty  on  the  collars  of 
draught-horses.     [Eng.]  Smart. 

COL'LAR-BEAM,  n.  (Arch.)  A  beam  framed 
across  and  between  two  principal  rafters.  Weale. 

c6l'LAR-BLADE§,  n.  pi.  Short  segments  of 
wood  or  of  metal  which  embrace  the  collar  worn 
by  a  horse,  and  to  which  the  traces  are  attached ; 
hames.  Ogilvie. 

COL'LAR-BONE,  re.     The  clavicle.         Wiseman. 

COL'LAR— DAY,  re.  A  day  on  which  knights  ap- 
pear at  court  in  their  collars.  Smart. 

COii'LARED  (k5I'ljrd),p.  a.  1.  Having  a  collar,  or 

decorated  with  a  collar.  Chaucer. 

2.    Rolled,    or   bound   up,  hard    and    close. 

"  Collared  beef."  Pegge. 

COL'LAR-MAK'^R,  re.     One  who  makes  collars. 

OOL-LAT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  collated ;  ca- 
pable of  collation.  Coleiidge. 

COL-LATE',  V.  a.  [L.  confero,  collatus,  to  col- 
lect together ;  con,  with,  and^ero,  to  bear.]    \i. 

COLLATED  ;  pp.  COLLATING,  COLLATED.] 

1.  To  bring  together,  as  things  similar,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  ;  —  particularly  applied 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  "?,  s?iort ;   A,  5,  !,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;   HEIE,  HER; 
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to  mamiscripts,  or  to  different  editions  of  the 
same  work. 

They  coiild  not  relmquish  Judaism,  and'  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, without  weighing  and  collating  both  religions.  South. 

Havinesomc  years  before  collated  several  Greek  copies  of 
the  New  TcBtament.  FeWs  Life  qf  Hammond. 

2.  t  To  bestow  ;   to  confer. 

The  grace  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God  there  consigned  and  col- 
lated. Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  To  place  in  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

He  thrust  out  the  invader,  and  collated  Amsdorf  to  the 
benefice.  Atterbury. 

COL-LAT'JgR-AL,  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  lat&i-aliSj 
pertaining  to  the  side  ;  latus,  a  side.] 

1.  Being  from,  at,  or  on,  the  side. 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 

Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere.  Shak. 

2.  Indirect ;  not  immediate  ;  subordinate ; 
not  chief  or  principal. 

If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 

They  find  us  touched,  we  will  our  kingdom  give 

To  you  in  satisfactipn.  Sht^. 

3.  {Law.)  Not  connected  by  lineal  descent, 
as  a  son  with  the  father  or  with  the  grandfather, 
but  by  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  as  the 
children  of  the  same  father.  BurHll. 

4.  Connected;  conjoined;  concurrent. 

It  receives  no  collateral  strength  fcova.  external  considera- 
tions. Attertniry. 

Collateral  security,  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  a 
contract  or  a  pecuniary  obligation  in  addition  to  the 
principal  security.  BurHll. 

COL-LAT'^R-AL,  n.  1.  One  who  is  collaterally 
descended.    "  Ayliffe. 

2.  ( Com.)  Security  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  con- 
tract, or  for  money  lent,  in  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal security ;  collateral  security.   [Colloquial.]- 

COL-LAT'5R-AL-LY,  ad.  1.  Side  by  side.  "These 
puUeys  placed  collaterally."  WilJdns. 

2.  Indirectly.  "  The  Papists  more  directly, 
and  the  fanatics  jnore  collaterally."       Dryden, 

3.  In  a  collateral  relation;  as,  "Persons  col- 
laterally descended  from  the  same  stock." 


COL-LAT'^R-AL-NESS,  «. 

collateral. 


The  state   of  being 
Cotgrave. 

COL-LA'TIpjV,  n.  1.  [L.  coUatio  ;  Fr.  collation.'] 
The  act  of  collating ;  comparison  of  one  thing 
with  another  of  the  same  kind  ;  —  particularly 
applied  to  a  comparison  of  manuscripts  or  of 
books. 

I  return  you  your  Milton,  which,  upon  collation^,  I  find  to 
be  revised  and  augmented.  Fope. 

2.  The  act  of  conferring ;  bestowal ;  gift. 

Neither  are  we  to  give  thanks  alone  for  the  first  collation 
of  these  benefits.  May. 

3.  That  which  is  collated,  or  bestowed ;  div- 
idend contributed.  Bp.  Nicholson. 

4.  A  collection  of  articles  of  food  for  a  light 
repast ;  a  treat  or  entertainment  less  than  a 
feast. 

When  I  came,  I  found  a  collation  of  wine  and  sweet- 
meats. Whistnn's  Memoirs. 

5.  f  [Old  Fr.  colacion.']  A  discourse. 

No  book  was  more  read  in  the  following  ages  than  Cas- 
sian's  Collations.  Burnet. 

6.  {Common  Law.)  The  comparison  of  a  copy 
with  its  original  to  ascertain  its  conformity. 

7.  {Canon  Law.)  The  act  of  bestowing  a  ben- 
efice by  a  bishop.  Cowell. 

S.  {Scottish  Law.)  The  right  of  an  heir  to 
divide  equally  with  others  of  the  same  degree 
of  kindred  the  whole  estate  of  a  deceased  per- 
son. London  Ency. 
CQL-LA'TION,  V.  ».  To  partake  of  a  collation, 
or  slight  repast.  "  I  .  .  .  collationed  in  Spring 
Garden."     [k..]  "     ' 


COL-LA'TION-?R,  ».  One  who  collates  or  ex- 
amines the  sheets  of  a  book  after  it  is  printed, 

t  c6l-LA-T!"TI0US  (kol-l^-tlsh'us),  «.  Contrib- 
uted by  many.  '  Bailey. 

COL-LA'TIVE,  a.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  term  applied 
to  livings  or  advowsons,  of  which  the  bishop 
and  the  patron  are  the  same  person.  Blachstone. 

COL-LA'TOR,  «.     [Fr.  collateur.'] 

1.  One  who  collates,  or  compares  copies  or 
manuscripts.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  bestows  a  benefice.  Ayliffe. 

3.  One  who  bestows  any  gift. 
Well-placed  benefits  redound  to  the  coVxi.ior'&  honor. 

Feltliam. 

COL-LA'TR:pSS, «.  A  female  who  collates.  Smith. 


COL-LAUD',  V.  a.  [L,  collaudOy  to  praise  highly.] 
To  join  in  praising,     [r.]  Howell. 

cOl'LEAGUE  (kol'Ieg),  n.  [L.  collega,  one  chosen 
at  the  same  time  with  another  ;  con,  with,  and 
Tsgo,  to  choose;  It.  collega;  Sip.  colega;  Fr. 
collegue.l  A  partner  in  the  same  trust,  or 
office  ;  an  associate  ;  coadjutor  ;  ally.  Swift, 
Syn.  —  A  colleague  in  office;  a  partner  in  trade; 
an  associate  in  an  enterprise.  Men  in  the  highest,  as 
well  as  in  lower  offices,  are  colleagues  and  associates  ; 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  &c.,  are  partners. 

COL-LEAGUE'  (kol-leg'),  y.  n.  To  be  a  a  col- 
league ;  —  followed  by  with,  before  the  person. 

Colleagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage, 
He  hath  not  failed  to  pester  us  with  message 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands.  SJiak. 

COL'LEAGUE-SHIP,  /t.    Partnership.        Milton. 

C0L-L6ct',  v.  a.  [L.  colligoj  collectus ;  Sp.  co- 
lectar ;  Fr.  colliger."]  \i.  collected  ;  pj)-  col- 
lecting, COLLECTED.] 

1.  To  gather  or  bring  together ;  to  bring  into 
one  place,  mass,  or  sum. 

Jlemory  alone  enriches  the  mind  by  preserving  what  our 
labor  and  industry  daily  collect.  Watts. 

Let  a  man  collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number  as  he 
pleases,  the  multitude  lessens  not  one  jot  the  power  of  add- 
ing to  it.  Locke. 

2.  To  infer  as  a.  consequence ;  to  conclude 
from  premises. 

By  all  beet  con,ieetures  I  collect 
Thou  art  to  be  my  fatal  enemy.  Milton. 

To  collect  onc^s  self,  to  recover  from  surprise,  or  to 
become  calm. 

Affnghted  much, 
I  did  in  time  collect  myself.  Shak, 

cOl'L^CT,  n.  [L.  collectus,  a  collection  ;  whether 
from  con,  with,  and  lego,  to  read,  or  from  colligo, 
to  collect,  is  doubtful ;  Fr.  collecte.  —  *'  The  deri- 
vation of  the  word  implies  a  prayer  read  together 
■with  other  parts  of  the  Church  of  England  ser- 
vice." Brands.  "  I  think  it  very  probable  that 
the  collects  for  the  Sundays  and  Holydays  bear 
that  name  upon  account  that  a  great  many  of 
them  are  evidently  collected  out  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels."  Wheatley.  "As  the  petitions  of 
collects  are,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  in  scrip- 
tural language,  the  word  may  have  been  applied 
to  these  prayers,  because  their  sentiments  and 
phraseology  are  colUcted  or  gathered  from  the 
Scriptures."  Eden.]  A  short  prayer  adapted  to 
any  special  occasion  or  particular  subject.  Eden. 
Then  let  your  devotion  be  humbly  to  say  over  proper 
collects.  £p.  Taylor. 

C6l-LEC-tA'J^E-4j  n.pl.  [L.,  things  collected.'] 
A  selection  of  passages  from  various  authors  ; 
collections  ;  extracts ;  miscellany.  Brande. 

C6L-L?C-TA'N?-0tJs,  t*.  \h.collectaneus.]  Gath- 
ered together.  Johnson. 

C0L-LECT'JeD,j9.  a.     1.  Gathered  together. 
2.  Composed;  calm;  not  disconcerted. 

COL-LECT'JgD-LY,  ad.     In  a  collected  manner. 

COL-LECT'^D-NESS,  n.   State  of  being  collected. 

CpL-LECT'j-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  collected. 

COL-LECTION,  n.  [L.  collectio  ;  It.  collezione  ; 
Sp.  coleccio7i ;  Fr.  collection.] 

1.  The  act  of  collecting;  as,  "To  be  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  of  debts." 

2.  That  which  is  collected ;  assemblage. 
The  gallery  is  hung  with  a  collection  of  pictures.  Addison. 

3.  A  contribution  for  charitable  purposes. 
"The  collection  for  the  saints."      1  Cor.  xvi.  1. 

4.  t  Conclusion  from  premises  ;  inference. 
So  let  him,  by  collection,  give  himself  the  censnre.  Feliham. 

[L.  eollecti- 
Bailey. 

COL-LEC'TIVE,  a.  \Ij.  collectivm \  It.  colletivo; 
Sp.  colectivo;  Fr.  collecUf.] 

1.  Tending  to  collect  or  gather  into  one  mass ; 
gathered  together. 

A  body  collective,  because  it  containeth  a  huge  mulStude. 

Hooker. 

2.  Making  inferences  ;  argumentative.  "■Col- 
lective reason."  Browne. 

3.  {Gram.)  A  term  applied  to  those  nouns  — 
as  a  company,  an  army —  which,  though  having 
the  form  of  .the  singular  number,  convey  the 
idea  of  many  individuals.  Johnson. 

COL-LfiC'TJVE,  n.      [Fr.  collectif.]     A  noun  of 


t  C6L-L?C-Ti"TI0yS  (-tish'us),  a. 
tius.]     Gathered  up. 


multitude,  or  a  substantive  comprehending  in 
its  signification  more  than  one  person  or  thing, 
but  having  the  form  of  the  singular  number. 

Army,  parliament,  people,  mob,  gang,  set,  family,  &c.,  are 
collectives.  Latham. 

CpL-LEC'TJVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  general  mass  ;  in  a 
body ;  not  singly. 

COL-LEC'TIVE-NESS,  u.  A  state  of  combina- 
tion ;  a  mass.  Todd. 

COL-LEC'TOR,  n.  [It.  collettore;  Sp.  colector; 
!Fr.  collecteur.] 

1.  One  who  collects  things  which  are  sepa- 
rated ;  as,  "  A  collector  of  old  books  or  of  rare 
pictures." 

2.  A  compiler  of  books. 

Volumes  without  the  collector's  own  reflections.   Addison. 

3.  An  officer  who  receives  or  collects  the  cus- 
toms or  taxes. 

The  commissions  of  the  revenue  are  disposed  of,  and  the 
collectors  are  appointed  by  the  commissioners.  Swift. 

4.  {Bot.)  pi.  Dense  hairs  covering  the  styles 
of  some  species  of  compositce,  &c.,  and  acting 
as  brushes  to  clear  the  pollen  out  of  the  cells 
of  the  anthers.  Brande. 

5.  {Oxford  University.)  pi.  Two  bachelors  of 
arts  appointed  by  the  proctor  to  superintend 
some  scholastic  proceedings  of  their  fellow- 
bachelors  in  Lent.  Todd. 

COL-LEC'TOR-ATE,  w.  The  district  of  a  collect- 
or ;  a  collectorship.  P.  Cyc. 

CpL-LEC'TOR-SHIP,  n.  1.  The  office  of  a  col- 
lector of  customs  ;  coUectorate  ;  as,  "  The  col- 
lectorship of  New  York,  of  Boston,  &c." 

2.  {Oxford  University.)  The  office  of  the  col- 
lectors appointed  by  the  proctor  in  Lent.  —  See 
Collector. 

COL-LEC'TR?SS,  n.   -A  female  who  collects. 

COL-LEG'A-TA-RY,  n.  [L.  collegataHus.]  {Law.) 
A  joint  legatee  ;  a  co-legatee.  Burrill. 

COL'L^C^E  (kSl'lej),  n.  [h.  collegium ;  It.  colle- 
gio ;  Sp.  colegio ;  Fr.  college. —  See  Colleague.] 

1.  A  community,  corporation,  or  society  of 
persons  united  in  the  same  office  or  calling,  and 
acting  under  the  same  laws  ;  as,  *'  A  college  of 
physicians";  "A  college  of  heralds";  "The 
college  of  cardinals." 

2.  A  literary  institution  or  seminary  of  learn- 
ing established  by  authority,  endowed  with 
funds,  and  possessed  of  certain  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. 

He  is  returned,  with  his  opinions 
Gathered  from  all  the  famous  colleges.  Shak. 

3.  A  house  or  edifice  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  a  college  or  literary  institution  ;  as,  "  The 
colleges  at  Cambridge. 

4.  A  political  or  electoral  body  ;  as,  "  The  col- 
lege of  electors  of  the  President  of  the  U.  S." 

Syn.  — See  School. 

COL'L^gjE-LIKE,  a.     Like  a  college.        Howell. 

COL-LE'^I-AL,  a.  [Fr.  collegial.]  Relating  to  a 
college ;  collegiate.  Bailey. 

COL-LE'^I-AN,  u.  [Fr.  colUgien.]  A  member  of 
a  college.  '  Swift.  ■ 

COL-LE'gri-ATE,  a.  1.  Relating  to  a  college. 
"  Collegiate  masterships."  Milton. 

2.  Instituted  after  the  manner  of  a  college. 
"  Collegiate  societies,"  Hooker. 

Collegiate  church,  a  church  which,  not  being  a  ca- 
thedral or  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has,  nevertheless,  its 
college  or  corporation  of  deans,  canons,  and  prebends, 
and  is  regulated  in  divine  service  as  a  cathedral. 

[L.  collegiatus.]     A  mem- 
a  collegian.  Burton. 

fCOL'L^R-Y,  n.    A  colliery.  —  See  Colliery. 

COL'L^T,  n.     [L.  collum,  the  neck  ;  Fr.  colUt.'l 

1.  That  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the  stone  is 
set ;  the  setting  of  a  precious  stone. 

The  seal  was  set  in  a  coVet  of  gold.     Sir  T.  Herbert. 
How  full  the  collet  with  his  jewel  isl  Cowley. 

2.  {Bot.)  That  part  of  the  axis  of  a  plant 
where  the  root  and  the  stem  are  joined;  — 
called  also  collum  and  collar.  Gray. 

COL-LIDE',  V.  n.  [L.  collido  ;  con,  with,  and  Icedo, 
"to  strike.]  \i.  collided  ;  pp.  colliding,  col- 
lided.]    To  strike  against  each  other ;  to  clash. 

The  flints  that  hide 
The  seeds  of  fire,  thus  tossed  in  air,  collide.       Dryden. 
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cOl'LI^R  (k81'y?r)!  l^-   1-  Oi>e  who  works  in  eoal- 
>    mines ;  a  digger  of  coals.  Gataker. 

2.  A  dealer  in  coals  ;  a  coal-merchant.  Bacon. 

3.  A  ship  that  carries  coals.  Todd. 

COL'LI^R-Y  (k81'y?f-e)>  »•  !•  A  place  where 
coals  are  &ug  ;  a  coal-mine. 

■  The  collieries  on  the  Tyne  lay  exposed  for  several  miles. 

Burnet. 

2.  The  coal-trade.  Johnsmi. 

c6L'LI-PLO^V-5R,^^.  See  Cauliflower.  Tyarion. 

+  COL'LI-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  colUffO,  colligatus ;  con, 
with,  and  Kgo,  to  bind.]  To  bind  together. 
"  The  members  of  their  church  are  so  colligat- 
ed and  bound  together."  Quelch. 

C6l.-Ll-GA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  colligatio  ;  Sp.  coliga- 
cion.]     A  binding  together.  '  [r.] 

Conceptions  not  wholly  correct  may  serve  for  a  time  for 
the  colligation  of  facts,  and  may  guide  us  in  researches  which 
shall  end  in  a  more  exact  colligation.  Thomson. 

c6l'LI-MAT-!NG,  a.  Correcting  the  error  of 
sight.     "  The  collimating  telescope."     P.  Cyc. 

COL-LJ-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  collimo,  improperly 
used  for  coUineo,  to  aim.  Facciolati.']  The 
aiming  at  a  mark. 

Line  of  colUmation,  (jSstron.  &  Surveying.)  the  line 
of  sijiht  in  an  astronomical  or  a  geodesical  instrument, 
or  the  lino  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  ob- 
ject glass  and  the  intersection  of  the  wires  placed  in 
its  focus. —  Error  of  callimatinn.,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  line  of  sight  and  the  position  which 
that  line  ought  to  have  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  mo- 
tion of  the  instrument,  Pearson. 

COL-LI-MA'TOR,  n.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  liorizontal  point,  or  for  determining 
or  correcting  the  error  of  coUiraation  in  an  in- 
strument. Kater. 

t  COLLINE,  n.  [L,  collis,  a  hill ;  Fr.  coUine.'] 
A  small  hill ;  a  mount.  "  Every  hill  and  col- 
lifie/*  Drummond. 

COL-LIN'?-ATE,  V.  n.  [L,  coUineo.']  To  direct 
in  a  straight  line  ;  to  aim.  Bailey. 

COL-LIN-5-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  directing  in  a 
straight  or  right  line.  Johnson. 

t  C'OL'LING,  n.     An  embrace.  Chaucer. 

+  COL'LING-LY,  ad.     With  embracing. 

An  d  coUingly  him  kist.  Gascoigne. 

COL-LIN'GUAL,  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  lingua, 
the  tongue.^  Having  the  same  language  ;  speak- 
ing the  same  tongue.  West.  Rev. 

t  COL-Lia'UA-BLE  (kol-lik'wa-bl),  u.  [See  Col- 
liquate.]     Easily  dissolved.  Harvey. 

fCOL-Lia'UA-MENT  (kol-lTk'wa-mSnt),  «.  The 
substance  to  which  any  thing  is  reduced  by  be- 
ing melted.  Bailey. 

t  COL'LI-aUANT  (-kwant),  a.  That  has  the  power 
of  melting.  Bailey. 

t  COL'LJ-GUATE,  V.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  liqtieo, 
to  be  fluid.]     To  be  dissolved. 

Ice  will  dissolve  in  fire,  and  colliquate  in  water.     Browne. 

t  c6L'LJ-aUATE,  V.  a.     To  melt ;  to  dissolve. 

The  ore  is  colUquated  by  the  violence  of  the  fire.      Boyle. 

COL-LI-aUA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  coUiquation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  melting.  Bacon. 

2.  A  lax  or  diluted  state  of  the  fluids  in  ani- 
mal bodies.  Boyle. 

COL-Lia'UA-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  colliquati/.']  (Med.) 
Melting  ;  dissolvent ;  —  applied  to  diseases 
which  waste  the  strength.  "  Colliquative  fe- 
ver." Quincy. 

CQL-Lia-U5-FAC'TI0N,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and 
liquefaeio,  liquefactiis,  to  make  liquid.]  A  melt- 
ing together.  '"  The  incorporation  of  metals  by 
simple  colliquefaction."  Bacon. 

COL-LI"§ipN  (kol-Iizh'un,  93),  n.  [L.  collisio  ;  col- 
'      lido,  collisus,  to  strike  together ;  Fr.  collision.'] 

1.  The  act  of  colliding ;  a  striking  together 
of  two  bodies  so  as  to  produce  a  shock  ;  a  clash. 

The  sparks  of  truth  being  forced  out  of  contention  as  the 
sparks  of  fire  out  of  the  co^Zwion.  of  flint  and  steel.     Hakevnll. 

2.  Opposition  ;  interference.  "  The  collision 
of  contrary  false  principles."  Warburton. 

t  COL-LI'SIVE,  a.  Causing  collision  ;  clashing ; 
interfering.  Blackmore. 
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t  qOL-LIT'I-GANT,  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  litigo, 
Kii(?«ns,  to  dispute.]  Wrangling,  or  contend- 
ing together.  Maunder. 

COL'LO-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  colloco,  collocatus;  Fr. 
colloquer.]  [i.  collocated  ;.  pp.  collocating, 
collocated.].  To  place  ;  to  arrange.  Johnson. 


COL'LO-CATE,  a.     Placed, 
that  virtue  is  collocate:" 


'  The  parts  wherein 
Bacon. 


COL-LO-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  collocatio;  Fr.  collo- 
catio7i.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  collocating  or  placing  ;  disposi- 
tion ;  arrangement. 

If  elegance  consists  in  the  choice  and  collocation  of  words, 
you  have  a  most  indubitable  title  to  it.  Sir  W.Jones. 

2.  The  state  of  being  placed.     "  The  colloca- 
tion is  equal  or  unequal."  Bacon. 

t  c6l-LO-CU'TION,  n.  [L.  collocutio  ;  con,  with, 
and  loquor,  to  speak.]     Conference.       Bailey. 

t  COL-LQ-CU'TOR,  n.  [L.]  A  speaker  in  a  dia- 
logue ;  an  interlocutor  ;  a  dialogist.     Derham. 

COL-LO'D!-ON,  n.  [Gr.  K6Ua,  glue.]  {Chem.) 
A  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether  ;  —  so  called 
on  account  of  its  adhesive  properties.   Brande. 

t  COL-LOGUE',  V.  u,.     To  wheedle  ;  to  flatter. 

They  do  apply  themselves  to  collogue  and  flatter  their 
lieges.  Burton. 

COL-LOGUE'  (kol-Iog'),  V.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and 
loquor,  to  speak.]  To  confer  or  converse  se- 
cretly with  deceitful,  or  delusive  designs  ;  to 
plot.    *'  Collogue  with  her  again."  Green. 

COL-LOG'UING  (kol-log'lng),  B.  Flattery.  "Par- 
asitical faivning  and  colloguing."  Burton. 

COL'LQP,  n.  [Corrupted  from  collow,  the  smut 
of  coal.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  small  slice  of  meat ;  a  piece  of  flesh ;  a 
Tasher  of  pork,  or  bacon. 

Sweetbread  and  collops  were  with  skewers  pricked,  Dryden. 

2.  A  child.     [In  burlesque  language.] 


Thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh ; 
And  for  thy  sake  I  have  shed  many  a  tear. 


Shah. 


CQL-LO'aUI-AL  (kol-lo'kwe-!il),  a.  [L.  con,  with, 
and  loquor,  to  speak.]  Relating  to,  or  used  in, 
common  conversation  ;  conversational.  "  The 
burlesque  and  colloquial  style  of  Swift."  Warton. 

C0L-L6'aUI-AL-I§M,  n.  A  word  or  phrase  used 
in  conversation.  Ec.  Rev. 

COL-LO-aUI-AL'{-TY,  re.  The  state  of  being  col- 
loquial,    [r.]  '  Ch.  Ob. 

COL-LO'auJ-AL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  make  colloquial, 
or  conversational,     [n.]  Ch.  Ob. 

COL-LO'CIUI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  colloquial  or  con- 
versational manner.  Smart. 

COL'LO-QUIST,  n.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue. 
*'  The  colloquists  in  this  dialogue."         Malone. 

COL'LO-aUY  (k61'lo-kwe),  n.  [L.  colloquium  ; 
colloquor,  to  converse  ;  con,  with,  and  loquor, 
to  speak ;  It.  coUoquio ;  Sp.  ^oloquio  ;  Fr.  col- 
loque.]  A  mutual  discourse  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons ;  dialogue  ;  discourse ;  conversation. 
My  earthly  by  his  heavenly  overpowered, 
In  that  celestial  collxiquy  sublime.  Milton. 

fCOL'LOW,  V.  a.  [Probably  from  coal.]  To 
black  with  coal.  '  Sherwood. 

t  COL'LOW  (kSl'lo),  n.  The  black  or  smut  of  coal ; 
colly ;  grime.  Woodward. 

f  COL-LUC'TAN-CY,  n.  [L.  colluctor,  colluctans, 
to  struggle.]  A  tendency  to  contest;  resist- 
ance. '  Bailey. 

t  COL-LUC- TA'TION,  n.  [L.  colluctatio,  a  strug- 
gling.]    Contest ;  opposition.  More. 

CpL-LUDE',  V.  n.     [L.  colludo  ;  con,  with,   and 
'/wrfo,  toplay ;  Y:i.colluder.]    [i.  colluded  ;  ^7?. 
colluding,  colluded.]     'To  play  into  each 
other's  hands  ;  to  conspire  in  a  fraud. 
They  will  be  represented  as  colluding  with  sedition.     Burke. 

COL-LUD'^R,  n.     One  who  colludes.  Milton. 

CQL-LUD'JNG,  n.  Management  by  deceit  or 
fraud ;  collusion.  "  Goodly  glozings  and  time- 
serving eolludings."  Mountagu. 

c6L'LVM,n.  [L.,  the  neck.]  (J?o«,)  The  point 
where  the  stem  and  the  root  are  combined ;  — 
called  also  collet.  P.  Cyc. 


COLONEL 

COL-LU'IJIQN  (kol-lu'zhun,  93),  n.  [L.  collusio ; 
It.  collusione ;  Sp.  colusion ;  Fr.  collusion.]  The 
act  of  colluding ;  a  secret  agreement,  between 
two  or  more  persons,  for  a  fraudulent  purpose ; 
artifice  ;  fraud. 

If  they  would  simply  and  heartily  search  for  the  truth, 
they  would  not  use  these  crafty  collusions  and  deceitful  lug- 
gUngs.  ^  Fox. 

COL-LU'SJVE,  a.  Partaking  of  collusion  ;  fraud- 
ulently concerted ;  fraudulent ;  deceptive. 

The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  know  as  well 
as  I  do  tliat  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  his  creditors  are  not  ad- 
versaries,-but  collusive  parties:  Burke. 

COL-LU'SJVE-LY,  ad.    In  a  collusive  manner. 

COL-LU'SJVE-NESS,  n.  Fraudulent  concert.  Todd. 

COL-LU'SO-RY,  a.  [Fr.  collusoirc]  Carrying  on 
a  fraud  by  secret  concert ;  collusive.        Bailey. 

c6L-LU-TO'RI-UM,  n.  [L.  colluo,  to  rinse.] 
(Med.)  A  lotion  for  rinsing  the  mouth ;  a  gar- 
gle. Brande. 

COL-Ltr'ri-E^,n.  sing.  &pl.  [L.]  1.  A  collec- 
tion of  fiith  ;  excrement.  Hooper. 
2.  (Geol.)  The  fluid  mass  into  which  the  sub- 
stance of  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  dissolved 
by  the  deluge.                                          Hamilton. 

COL'LY,  re.  [Probably  from  coal  or  collow.  Rich- 
ardson.] The  smut  of  coal ;  grime;  aoWovf.  Burton. 

cOl'LY,  v.  a.    1.  To  grime  with  coal. 

Thou  hast  not  coUied  thy  face  enough.         B.  JonsoTi. 

2.  To  make  black,  as  with  coal ;  to  blacken. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night,  Shak. 

t  COL'LY-BIST,  re.  [Gr,  icdU.v^os.]  A  money- 
changer. Bp.  Hall. 

C6l'LY-RITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  litho- 
marge.  Crabb. 

COL-LYR  'I-tJM,  re. ;  pi.  cpx-xSR'r-A.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  KoX?.bptov  ;  kwA{jw,  to  check,  and  [lovs,  a  de- 
fluxion  ;  It,  collirio ;  Sp.  colirio ;  Fr.  collyre.] 
{Med.)  Medicine  for  the  eyes ;  a  topical  remedy 
for  the  eyes ;  eye-water ;  eye-salve.  Dunglison. 

COL  'MAR,  n.     [Fr.]    A  sort  of  pear.    Johnson. 

c6l-0-BO'MA,  re.     [Gr.  )ro;.ii(3u/irt.]     (Anat.) 

1.  A  mutilated,  or  maimed  organ.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  adhesion  of  the  eyelids.  Brande. 

COL'O-BIJS,  re.  [L,,  from  Gr.  KoXoliSs,  maimed.] 
{Zocjl.)  A  genus  of  long-tailed  quadrumana,  or 
monkeys;  —  so  called  because  the  fore-hands 
are  deficient  in  a  thumb.  Brande. 

COL'O-CYNTtI,  re.  [Gr.  ico?.oKvvBis ;  L.  colocynthis.] 
{Med.)  The  intensely  bitter  pith  of  the  fruit  of 
the  C^icumis  colocynthis;  bitter-apple;  colo- 
quintida.     It  is  a  strong  cathartic.    Dunglison. 

COL-O-CYN'TINE,  n.  The  bitter,  purging  prin- 
ciple of  colocynth.  Brande. 

CO-LOGNE',  or  CO-LOGNE'-WA'TfR  (kp-lon'), 
re.  An  aromatized  alcohol,  used  for  the  toilet ; 
—  first  made  at  Cologne.  Ure. 

Cp-LOGNE'  (ko-Ion'),  a.  Noting  a  sort  of  es- 
senced  or  perfumed  alcohol,  prepared  originally 
at  Cologne  in  Germany. 

Cologne  earth,  a  bituminous  earth,  of  a  violet-brown 
liue,  transparent  and  durable  in  water-color  painting. 

FairhoU. 

COL'O-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  kHIov,  the  colon,  and  ).iBoi, 
a  stone.]  {Pal.)  A  worm-like  fossil ;  petrified 
intestines  of  fishes.  Buekland. 

CO'LON,  re.     [L.,  from  Gr.  K(i).ov;  Fr.  colon.] 

1.  {Gram.)  The  mark  thus  [ :  ],  noting  a 
pause  half  as  long  as  a  period. 

2.  {Anat.)  That  portion  of  the  large  intes- 
tines which  extends  from  the  CEecum  to  the  rec- 
tum. Dunglison. 

COLONEL  (kiir'nel),  re.  [It.  colonnello  ;  Sp.  coro- 
nel;  Fr.  colonel.— Gael,  coii-neal.  B.  Jonson, 
Beaumont  §  Fletcher,  and  Cotgrave  write  coro- 
nel  for  colonel.  "  It  is  therefore  probable,"  says 
Todd,  "  that  our  word  is  from  the  Spanish  coro- 
net, and  his  company  is  the  coronela,  from  the 
L.  corona,  a  company  of  men."]  The  chief 
commander  of  a  regiment,  ranking  next  below 
a  brigadier-general.  Campbell. 

a®-  "  This  word  is  among  those  gross  irregularities 
which  must  be  given  up  as  incorrigible."  Walker. — 
The  spelling  is  French ;  but  the  pronunciation  seems 
to  come  from  the  Sp.  coronet,  or  the  Gael,  coimeal. 
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But  colonel  wag  onco  pronounced  in  three  syllableB, 
as  by  Milton  in  the  following  line :  — 

Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arme. 

COLONELCY  (kUr'n?l-se),  n.  The  officD  of  colo- 
nel ;  colonelship.  Gent.  Mag. 

COLONELSHIP  (kUr'nel-ship),  ».  The  office  or 
rank  of  colonel.  Swift. 

tCOL'0-N?R,  n,     A  colonist.  Holland. 

CQ-LO'N|-AL,  a.  [See  Colony.]  Relating  to  a 
colony  or  colonies.  "  Co^o?im^  councils."  Burke. 

t  C0-l6n'J-CAL,  a.  [L.  colonicus.'l  Relating  to 
husbandmen.  Spelman. 

COL'p-NiST,  71.  [L.  colonia,  a  colony.]  An  in- 
habitant or  member  of  a  colony.  Burke. 

C6L-0-NI'TJS,  n.  [Gr.  KuiXov,  the  colon  ;  L.  co- 
lon.] {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  colon  ;  coli- 
tis ;  dysentery.  Dunglison. 

COL-O-Nf-ZA'TIpN,  n.  [Sp.  colonizacion ;  Fr. 
colonisation.']  The  act  of  colonizing.  "Our 
growth  by  colonization,**  Burke. 

COL-O-NI-ZA'TIpN-IST,  n.  An  advocate  for  col- 
onization. Month.  Rev. 

COL'p-NlZE,  V.  a.     [Sp.  eolonizar\  Fr.  coloniser.] 

\i.  COLONIZED  ;    pp.  COLONIZING,  COLONIZED.] 

To  establish  a  colony  in ;  to  form  into  a  colo- 
ny. Bacon. 

COL'O-NIZ-^R,  n.  One  who  colonizes ;  one  who 
establishes  colonies.  Chambers. 

COL'O-NiZ-jNG,  n.     Colonization. 

The  progresg  of  her  colonizing  might  liave  been  attended 
■with  the  same  benefits  as  that  of  other  natioiia.       Robertson. 

c6L-pN-NADE',  n.  [It,  colonnata;  colonna,  a 
column  ;  Sp.  colunata ;  Fr.  colonnade.]  {Arch.) 
A  range  of  columns  placed  at  certain  intervals, 
and  supporting  an  entablature.  When  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  a  building,  it  is  called  a  por~ 
tico  ;  when  entirely  surrounding  it,  circularly 
or  otherwise,  a  peristyle ;  and  wiien  double  or 
treble,  n.  poly  style.  Francis. 

COL'p-NY,  71.  [L.,  It.,  5r  Sp.  colonia  \  colo,  to 
cultivate ;  Fr.  colonic.] 

1.  An  establishment  or  settlement  formed  in 
a  foreign  country  by  a  body  of  men  emigrating 
from  their  mother  country;  as,  "The  English 
colonies  in  America." 

2.  The  country  planted  or  colonized. 

The  rising  city,  -which  from  far  you  see, 

Is  Carthage,  and  a  Tyrian  colony.  Dryden. 

COL'p-NY,  V.  a.     To  colonize,     [e..] 

The  noble  island  which  was  colonied 

Sometime  by  Tyriaue,  was  not  wanting  here.  Fanithaw. 

COL'p-PHON  (kSl'o-fiSn),  7i.  [L.,  from  a  fanciful 
allusion  to  a  Greek  satirical  proverb,  in  which 
the  people  of  Colophon,  in  Asia  Minor,  are  re- 
proached with  being  always  the  hindmost. 
Brande.  —  "  T6v  xoXoipiava  inidrjKev,  He  has  put 
the  colopho7i  to  it.  The  cavalry  of  the  city  of 
Colophon,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  so  excellent  that 
it  was  thought  to  assure  the  victory  to  the  side 
on  which  it  fought.  Therefore  this  proverb,  ac- 
cording to  most  authorities,  is  similar  in  mean- 
ing to  our  saying,  *  He  has  put  a  clincher  to  it.* 
But  the  Scholiast  on  the  Thea^tetus  of  Plato 
gives  a  different  explanation.  He  says  that  in 
the  council  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  Colo- 
phon had  the  casting-vote ;  —  whence  the  prov- 
erb."    Riley.] 

1.  The  conclusion  of  a  book,  where  any  de- 
vice occurs,  or  the  printer's  name,  date,  and 
abode  aj-e  stated.  WartoTi. 

2.  {Med.)  A  resin  brought  originally  from  Col- 
ophon in  Asia  Minor  ;  —  callea  also  colophony. 

c6L-P-PH0'NI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  a  colophon, 
or  conclusion  of  a  book.  Citdworth. 

cOl-P-PHON'JC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  colophony.  Hoblyn. 

Cp-LOPH'p-NITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  coarse,  granular 
Variety  of  garnet,  of  a  resinous  lustre.     Dana. 

C0-L6PH'0-NY,  or  c6L'0-PH0-NY  [ko-lSfo-ne, 
'W.  /a. ;' k51*'o-io-ne,  W'b.  Ask;  kSl'o-fiSn-?",  K. 
Sm.],  n.  A  d'ark-colored  resin,  being  the  resi- 
due after  the  distillation  of  turpentine ;  — 
brought  originally  from  Colophon  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Brande. 


COL-p-aulN'T!-DA,  n.  {Med.)  The  bitter-apple. 
—  See  COLOCYNTH.  Dunglison. 

c6L'pR  (kul'lur),  n.  [L.  color \  It.  colore;  Sp. 
color ;  Fr.  couleiir.] 

1.  That  quality  of  a  body  which  affects  our 
sensation  with  regard  to  its  hue,  tint,  or  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye. 

The  lights  of  colors  are  more  refrangible  one  than  another 
in  this  order:  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  deep 
violet.  ^ifewton. 

2.  The  pigment  used  by  a  painter. 

Of  material  colors,  there  is  but  one  (ultramarine)  that  ap- 
proaches the  purity  of  the  type  in  the  spectrum.      Fuirholt, 

3.  The  natural  hue  of  the  face  ;  flesh-tint. 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly.  Shak. 

4>.  Outward  show;  semblance;  pretence. 

Under  the  color  of  the  sale  whereof  [corn],  they  noted  all 
that  was  done  in  the  city.  Knolles. 

5,  Kind ;  species  ;  character. 

Boys  and  women  are,  for  the  most  part,  cattle  of  this  color. 

Hhak. 

6,  pi.  An  ensign  of  war  ;  a  standard ;  a  flag. 

Advance  our  waving  colors  on  the  walls.  Shak. 

jj®^  The  seven  prismatic  colors,  as  tliey  appear  in 
the  refractions  of  the  rainbow,  or  of  a  glass  prism, 
are  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 

Primary  colors^  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  by  the  mix- 
ture of  which  three  other  colors,  termed  secondary,  are 
produced;  viz.:  red  and  blue  produce  the  diiferent 
hues  of  purple  and  violet ;  red  and  yellow  yield  or- 
ange; yellow  and  blue  produce  green.  Fairholt. — 
Substantive  colors,  {Dyeing.)  such  colors  as  unite  im- 
mediately with  the  material  to  be  dyed,  without  a 
mordant.  — Adjective  colors,  such  colors  as  will  not 
unite  with  the  material  to  be  dyed  without  a  mordant. 

C6L'PR  (kiil'lur),  v.  u.  [i.  COLORED  ;  pp.  COL- 
ORING, COLORED.] 

1.  To  give  some  color  to ;  to  mark  with  some 
hue  ;  to  paint ;  to  tinge ;  to  dye. 

"What  mean  those  colored  streaks  in  heaven 
Distended,  as  the  brow  of  God  appealed?  Milton. 

2.  To  palliate  ;  to  excuse. 

I  told  him  I  would  not  favor  or  color,  in  any  sort,  his  for- 
mer folly.  Maleioh. 

3.  To  make  plausible.  '*  Craft  colored  with 
simplicity."  Spenser. 

We  have  scarce  heard  of  an  insurrection  that  was  not  col- 
ored with  grievances  of  the  highest  kind.  Addieov. 

Syn.  —  To  color  is  to  put  on  a  color,  or  a  hue  ;  to 
paint:,  to  put  on,  or  to  delineate  with,  a  color  ;  to  dye, 
to  dip  into  a  coloring  liquid.  Color  a  wall ;  paint  a 
house  or  a  portrait ;  dye  cloth  ;  stain  wood  or  paper; 
tinge  with  red. 

c6L'pR,  V.  n.     To  blush ;  to  show  color.  Martin. 

COL'pR-A-BLE,  a.     Specious;  plausible.     "The 

colorable  pretences  of  ignorance."      Hackluyt. 

Syn.  —  See  Plausible. 

c6l'PR-A-BLE-NESS,  ■«.    Plausibility.       F^ilke. 

c6L'pR-A-BLY,  ad.     Speciously.  Bacon. 

tc6L'pR-ATE  [kBl'o-rat,  S.  W.J.  F.Ja.;  kul'o- 
rat,  P.  K.  Sm.  W6.],  a.  [L.  coloratus.]  Col- 
ored ;  dyed,  Ray. 

c6L-pR-A'TIpN,  n.    The  act  of  coloring.  Bacon. 

c6L'pR-A-TURE,  n.  [It.  coloratura.]  (Mus.) 
Graces  in  music  from  variation  of  tone.  Smart. 

COL'pRED  (kul'lurd),  a.     Having  color  or  colors ; 
not  white.     "  Like  a  colored  rainbow."  Spe7iser. 
Colored  racesj  races  that  have  a  dark  skin. 

C6L-pR-iF'lC  [kSl-o-rif'jk,  S.  W.  J,  F.  Ja.  K.  ; 
kul-o-rif  jk,  P.  Sm.  Wb.],  a.  Giving  or  pro- 
ducing color.  "  The  several  rays  in  their  col- 
07'ijlo  qualities."  Newton. 

c6L'pR-lNG,  n.  1.  The  part  of  painting  which 
especially  regards  the  effect  of  colors  ;  the  art 
of  disposing  colors  so  as  to  produce  the  desired 
effect ;  as,  "  To  excel  in  coloring.''^ 

2.  Specious  appearance.  "  The  crafty  color- 
ing of  this  mischief."  Fox. 

c6L'pR-iST,  n.    A  painter  who  excels  in  coloring. 

Such  were  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoret,  Rubens,  Van- 
dyk,  and  the  rest  of  the  good  colarists.  Dryden. 

COL'pR-LESS,  a.  "Without  color  ;  transparent ; 
as,  **  Pure  water  is  colorless.'* 

c5l'PR-L?SS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
colorless,     [r.]  Boyle. 

COL'pR— MAN,  71. ;  pi.  COLOR-MEN.  One  who  pre- 
pares and  sells  colors.  Buckland. 


CoL'pR^,  n.  pi.  The  national  standard ;  as,  "  To 
strike  the  colors  "  ;  "  To  sail  under  false  col- 
ors." —  See  Color. 

Cp-LOS'SAL,  a.  Like  a  colossus ;  gigantic  ;  huge. 
"  This  colossal  statue."  I>r.  Warton. 

Cp-LOSSE'  (ko-lSs'j)  71.  [L.  colossus.]  A  colos- 
sus.    *'  Coiosse  of  Rhodes."  Temple. 

COL-pS-SE'AN,  a.  Gigantic;  colossal.  "The 
colossean  statue  of  Juno."  Harris. 

COL-OS-SE  '  UM,  n.  [L.]  A  spacious  amphithea- 
tre at  Rome  ;  a  building  of  great  magnitude  ;  — 
written  also  Coliseum.  Brande. 

Cp-LOS'SIAN  (ko-158h'?n),  n.  {Geog.)  An  inhab- 
itant of  Coiosse,  a  city  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor, 

t  Cp-L6S'SJC,  a.  [Gr.  KoXoaaiKdi;  L.  colossicus.] 
Large ;  colossal.  Chapman. 

cp-L6s'SUS,«. ;  pi.  L.  CQ-zbs'si;  Eng.  co-l6s'- 
sps-E^.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ffoP-offffiif ;  It.  colosso;  Sp. 
coloso  ;  Fr.  coiosse.']  A  large  statue  at  ancient 
Rhodes,  representing  a  giant  :  —  a  gigantic 
statue. 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  co/o.'wu.f;  and  we,  petty  men, 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs.  Shak. 

Cp-LOS'SUS-WI§E,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
colossus.     "  Stands  colossus-wise."  Shak. 

CO-LOS' TRUM,  n.     [L.]      {Med.)    1.   The  first 

milk  after  5,elivery  ;  biestings.  Bi'ande. 

2.  t  An  emulsion  made  of  turpentine  and  the 

yolk  of  an  egg.  t)unglison. 

c6L'Pp-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  k67.tto?,  the  womb,  and 
ktiXtj,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  Hernia  or  rupture  of 
the  vagina.  Hoblyn. 

CpL-PORT'A^E,  n.  [Fr.]  The  business  of  a 
colporter,  hawker,  or  pedler.  Baird. 

CpL-PORT'pR,  71.  [Fr.  colporteur.  —  "  So  called 
from  carrying  his  goods  in  a  pack  suspended 
from  his  neck  ;  from  L.  collum,  the  neck,  and 
porto,  to  carry."  Sulliva7i.]  A  hawker  ;  a  ped- 
ler ;  —  especially,  in  modern  usage,  a  pedler  of 
religious  books.  Baird. 

COL'STAff  (12),  n.  [Perhaps  Fr.  col,  neck,  and 
staff.]  A  large  staff'  by  which  two  men  carry  a 
burden  on  their  shoulders.  Burton. 

COLT,  n.     [A.  S.  colt.] 

1.  A  young  horse  not  more  than  four  years 
old;  —  "used  in  the  common  gender,  male  or 
female."  Smart. 

2.  A  young,  foolish,  or  inexperienced  per- 
son ;  —  a  cant  term  for  one  who  is  for  the  first 
time  in  an  office. 

t  COLT,  V.  n.    To  frisk ;  to  frolic. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  by  themselves,  they 
shook  off  their  bridles,  and  began  to  colt  anew.  Spenser. 

t  COLT,  V.  a.     To  befool ;  to  cheat ;  to  abuse. 

What  a  plague  mean  ye,  to  colt  me  thus?  Sfiak. 

COLT'^R,  n.  [L.  culter  ;  It.  coUro.—A.  S.  cuUor ; 
Ger.  kolter.—G&e\.  ^  Ir.  coltar.]  The.  cutting- 
iron  of  a  plough ;  —  written  also  coulter.  Johnson. 

COLT'— E'VIL,  n.  A  distemper  to  which  young 
horses  are  liable,  consisting  of  a  swelling  in  the 
sheath.  Farm.  Ency. 

COLT'ISH,  a.  Like  a  colt ;  frisky  ;  wanton. 
"  Man's  coltish  disposition."  Cowper. 

COLT'JSH-LY,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a  colt. 

COLT'S'FOOT  (-fut),  ?i.  {Bot.)  A  plant  growing 
in  a  clayey  soil ;  Tussilago  farfara  ;  —  used  in 
medicine  as  an  expectorant.  Hooper. 

COLT'S'-T66th,  n.  1.  An  imperfect  tooth  in 
a  young  horse. 

2,  A  love  of  youthful  pleasure. 

Well  said,  Lord  Sands; 
Your  colVs-tooth  is  not  cast  yet.  Shitk. 

COL '  U-BER,  n.  [L.,  a  serpent.]  {Zoul.)  A  Lin- 
nsean  genus  of  serpents,  including  all  those  in 
which  the  sub-caudal  scale-plates,  or  scutce,  are 
arranged  in  pairs.  Brande. 

COL'U-BRINE  (19),  a.     [L.  coluhrinus.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  serpent. 

2.  Cunning  ;  crafty  ;  deceptive,  [r.]  Johnson. 

Cp-LUM'BA,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicinal  bitter  root 
brought  from  Colomba,  a  town  in  the  island  of 
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Ceylon ;  —  written  also  calumba,  colomba,  and 
columbo.  Hooper. 

CO-LUM'BA,  n.  [L.]  {Omith.)  A  Uimxan  ge- 
rms of  birds  ;  the  pigeon.  Brande. 

Cq-LirM ' BJE,  n.  pi.  [L.,  piffeons.]  (Ornith.) 
An  order  of  birds  including  the  family  of 
pigeons,  or  Columbidie.  Gray. 

COL-UM-BA'RI-tJM,  n.  ;  pi.  cdL-pM-BA' RI-A. 
[L.]  1.  A  sepulchral  chamber,  with  niches  in 
the  walls  for  the  reception  of  cinerary  urns. 

Fairholt. 
2.  pi.  {Arch.)  Holes  left  in  walls  for  the  in- 
sertion of  pieces  of  timber  ;  —  so  called  from 
resembling  the  niches  of  a  pigeon-house.  Weale. 

C6l'UM-BA-RY,  or  CO-LUM'BA-RY  [ko-lum'b^-re, 
S.  W.  P.  J.  P.  Ja. ;  kiSl'um-bj-re,  K.  Sm.  E.  Wb. 
Kenricfc],  n.  [L.  columbarium ;  columba,  a  dove, 
or  pigeon.]  A  dove-cot ;  a  pigeon-house.  "  Col- 
u^nbaries  or  dove-houses.'*  Browne. 

CO-LUM'BATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of 
columbic  acid  and  a  base.  Francis. 

CO-LUM'BI-A,  n.  (Chem.)  A  bitter,  crystalline 
principle  obtained  from  the  columba,  or  calum- 
ba, root.  Brande. 

CO-LUM'BI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Columbus:  — 
relating  to  Columbia,  or  America.  Barlow. 

CO-LUM'BIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  columbium.  Hooper. 

CO-LtrM'BI-D.X,n.pl.  (Ornith.)  A  family  of 
birds  including  the  sub-families  Treronin/B,  Co- 
lumbints,  Gourince,  Didunculince,  and  Didintp. ; 
pigeons.  Gray. 

COL-UM-BlF'eR-OUS,  a.  (Chem.)  [Eng.  colutn- 
bium,  and  Jj.fero,  to  bear.]  Containing  colum- 
bium. 

c6L-uM-Bi'j^.m:,  n.  pi. 
(Ornith.)  A  sub-fami- 
ly of  birds  of  the  order 
ColumbcB  and  family 
ColutnbidtB ;  pigeons. 
Gray. 

COL'UM-BINE  (19),  n.  [L. 
columba^  a  pigeon.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
perennial  plants ;  Aqui- 
legia.  Loudon. 

2.  The  heroine    in 
ments. 


Columba  rcnos. 

pantomimic   entertain- 
Maimder. 


COL'UM-BINE  (19),  o.  [L.  columbinus.]  Relat- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  a  dove.  Smart. 

Cg-LLfM'BlTE,  n.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  columbium, 
first  discovered  in  Connecticut.  Dana. 

CO-LtTM'BI-UM,  n.  (Min.)  An  acidifiable,  rare 
metal,  found  in  columbite  ;  —  also  called  tanta- 
lium.  Brande. 

c6L'y-MEL,-  n.  [L.  columella^  a  small  column.] 
(Bot.)  —  See  Columella. 

COI^U-MEL'LjI,  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  axis  to 
which  the  carpels  of  a  compound  pistil  are  often 
attached,  as  in  geranium,  or  which  is  left  when  a 
pod  opens,  as  in  azalea:  —  also  the  solid  axis 
in  the  centre  of  the  capsule  of  a  moss.       Gray. 

COL'ir-MEM;  n.  [L.]  (^reA.)  An  upright  tim- 
ber in  a  roof ;  a  king-post.  Weale. 

CSL'UMN  (kol'lum),  n.  [L.  columna  ;  It.  colon- 
na ;  Sp.  columna,  coluna ;  Fr.  colonne.'] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  member  of 
an  order  whose  section 
through  the  axis  is  usual- 
ly a  frustum  of  an  elon- 
gated parabola,  or  a  mem- 
ber, of  a  cylindrical  form, 
consisting  of  a  base,  a 
shaft,  or  body,  and  a  cap- 
ital ;  a  pillar.         Brande. 

2.  Any  ihing  conceived 
of  as  resembling  a  column 
in  pressing  vertically  upon 
a  base ;  as,  "  A  column  of 
air  "  ;  "A  column  of  wa- 
ter." 

3.  (Printing.)  A  perpendicular  section  of  a 
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4.  (Arith.)  A  perpendicular  line  of  figures. 


5.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  in  deep  files  and 
narrow  front,  so  disposed  as  to  move  in  regular 
succession.  Campbell. 

6.  (Anat.)  A  longitudinal  portion,  or  tract  of 
the  myelon.  Brande. 

CarolytU  columns,  (Arch.)  columns  having  leaves 
and  branches  winding  spirally  round  thetn,  or  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  festoons  and  crowns.       Francis. 

Syn.  —  See  Pillar. 

CO-LtJM'NAE,  a.  [L.  columnaris.']  Formed  like 
columns.   "  White  cotonMiar  spar."  Woodward. 

COL-UM-NA'EI-AN,  a.   Columnar,  [r.]  Johnson. 
c6l'UM-NA-RV,  a.    Columnar.  Browne. 

COL'HMNED  (kSl'Iumd),  a.  Furnished  with  col- 
umns.    "  The  columned  aisle."  Byron. 

CO-LtJM-NJ-A'TION,  n.  (Arch.)  A  mode  of  de- 
sign or  of  construction  marked  by  columns  ;  — 
arrangement  of  columns.  Weak. 

CO-LVM'tfU-LA,  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  columna,  a 
column.]  (Bot^  The  central  axis,  round  which 
some  carpels  are  arranged;  columella.  iTe^isfowJ. 

CO-LURE',  n.\  pi.  COLUBES.  [Gr.  KW.oupoi,  the 
colures  ;  "L.  coluri  :  —  Gr.  i<6?.oiipoi,  dock-tailed, 
truncated ;  xoios,  clipped,  and  otpo,  a  tail.  — 
"  Supposed  to  have  been  given  to  those  circles 
because  a  portion  of  them  is  always  concealed 
from  view  under  the  horizon."  Brande.]  (As- 
tron.)  An  imaginary  great  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  intersecting  another  similar  circle  at 
the  celestial  poles.  One  of  the  colures  passes 
through  the  equinoctial  points  of  Aries  and 
Libra,  and  the  other  through  the  solstitial 
points  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  ;  —  for  this  rea- 
son the  first  is  called  the  equinoctial  colure,  and 
the  second  the  solstitial  colure.  Brande. 

Cg-LV'TE-4,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  itoAurfa.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  shrubs  with  membranaceous  inflated 
pods ;  the  bladder-senna.  Loudon. 

CO'LV,  re.     One  of  the  CoSinffi.  Baird. 

Cg-LrM'BI-DJE,n.pl.  [Gr.  K6?.viiflos,  a  diver.] 
(Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  Anse- 
res,  including  the  sub-families  ColymbincB,  Po- 
dicipince,  and  HeliorniniB ;  divers.  Gray. 

c6l-VM-BI'm:X,  n.  pi.  [See  Colymbidje.] 
(Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of 
birds  of  the 
order  Anse- 
res  and  fam- 
ily Colymbi- 
dee',  divers.     Gray.         Co1.mi:1 

CO-LYM'BUS,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KdXvulioi,  a  di- 
ver.] ( Ornith.)  A  genus  of  aquatic  birds  ;  the 
diver.  Yarrell. 

COL'ZA,  n.  [Fr.  colsa  or  colza.]  (Bot.)  The 
name  applied  to  a  species  of  cabbage,  or  Bras- 
sica ;  the  Brassica  campestris.  Loudon. 

j8fg=  Colia  oil,  which  is  expressed  from  the  seed,  is 
much  used  in  France  and  Belgium  for  burning  in 
lamps,  and  for  other  purposes.    Farm.  Ency. 

OO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  nwita,  sound  sleep.]  (Med.)  A 
morbid  disposition  to  sleep  ;  lethargy.  Hooper, 

CO'MA,  «.     [L.,  from  Gr.  K(J/^;7,  hair.] 

1.  (Astron.)  The  nebulous  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  nucleus  of  a  comet.  Hind. 

2.  (Bat.)-  The  assemblage  of  branches  form- 
ing the  head  of  a  forest-tree  :  —  a  tuft  of  brac- 
tese  forming  the  crown  to  the  inflorescence  ;  — 
tufts  of  hair  on  certain  seeds.  Henslow. 

t  CO'MART,  n.     A  treaty  or  joint  contract.  Shak. 

CO-MATE'  [ko-mat',  IF.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  ko'mat, 
S.  P.  E.  Wb.],  n.     Companion.  Shak. 

COM'ATE,  a.  [L.  comatus  ;  It.  comato.]  Hairy ; 
appearing  hairy.     "  Comate  stars."       Fairfax. 

OOM-A-TOSE'  [k5m-9-tos',  W.  Ja. ;  ko'mj-tos,  P. 
Sm. ;  ko-ma-tos',  K.],  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to, 
or  resembling,  coma ;  drowsy  ;  letharmc.  "  Com- 
atose fever."  Dunglison. 

COM'A-TOtJS,  a.  (Med.)  Same  as  Comatose. 
COMB  )  (kom  or  kom),  n.  [A.  S.  comb,  a  val- 
COMBE  P?y;W.  CK,m.]  The  unwatered  por- 
l  tion  of  a  valley  beyond  and  above 
COOMBE  ;  the  most  elevated  spring  that  issues 
into  it.     [Provincial,  Eng.]  jii-.  Buckland. 


HSP  "  Hence  the  names  of  places  situated  in  val- 
leys end  in  comb  ;  as,  Alcom^,  Moscomh,  Chilcom^. 
And  sometimes  the  name  of  the  owner  is  annexed  : 
as,  .Comft-Basset,  Comi-Raleigh.  Sometimes  b  is 
clianged  into  p\  as.  Campion."    Boswartk. 

COMB  (kom),  m.     1.  [A.  S.  camb;   Dut.,  Sw.,  § 
Dan.  kam ;  Ger.  kamm  ;  Gael,  ciom.]     An  in- 
strument to  separate  and  adjust  the  hair. 
By  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb, 
"Wherewith  she  site  on  diamond  rocks, 
Sleeking  her  soft,  alluring  locks.  Milton. 

2.  Any  instrument  like  a  comb,  as  for  card- 
ing wool,  &c. 

3.  The  indented  top  or  crest  of  a  cock. 


High  was  his  conib,  and  coral-red  withal, 
With  dents  embattled  like  a  eastle  wall. 


Dri/den, 


COMB  (kom),  re.  [Gr.  /cd^/Si;,  a  hollow  vessel ;  A.  S, 
comb,  a  valley.]  The  cells  in  which  bees  lodge 
their  honey.  I'ro, 

COMB,  n.  [A.  S.  cumb,  a  liquid  measure.]  A 
dry  measure,  commonly  of  four  Winchester 
bushels  ;  —  also  written  cooTnb.  Brctjlde. 

COMB  (kom),  v.  a.     [i.  COMEED  ;  pp.  COMBI^'G, 

COMBED.] 

1.  To  divide  and  adjust  the  hair  with  a  comb. 

2.  To  lay  smooth  by  drawing  through  nar- 
row interstices ;  as,  "  To  comb  wool." 

t  c6m'BA-CY,  re.     Combat. 

And  did  conclude  by  conibacy. 

To  win  or  lose  the  game.  Wai-ner. 

II  cOm'BAT,  or  COM'BAT  [kfim'bjt,  H.  W.  J.  F. 
Sm.  C'Nares  ;  kSm'b?t,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Wb.  Blair.], 
V.  re.  [It.  combattere ;  Sp.  combatir ;  Fr.  com- 
battre.]  \i.  combated  ;  pp.  combating,  com- 
bated.]   To  fight ;  to  contend ;  to  contest. 


Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea 
Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind 


Sliale. 

II  COM'BAT,    or   COM'BAT,    0,   u.      To    contend 
against;  to  oppose. 

Such  was  the  verj;  armor  he  had  on 

"When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated.  Shak. 

II  COM'BAT,  n.     [Fr.  combat.]     Contest ;  battle  ; 
an  engagement ;  a  fight ;  a  duel. 

The  combat  deepens;  on,  ye  brave, 

Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave.  Campbell. 

Syn.  —  See  Battle,  Conflict. 

II  c6m'BA-TA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  combated. 

||c6m'BA-TANT,  n.    One  who  combats  ;  a  fight- 
er ;  a  champion. 

So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  Irown.  Milton, 

Syn.  —  A  combatant  is  any  one  that  fights  ;  a  cham- 
pion is  one  who  undertakes  to  fight  for  another,  ur  in 
another's  cause. 

II  c6m'BA-TANT,  a.    Disposed  to  fight. 

Their  valors  arc  not  yet  so  combatant 

Or  truly  antagonistic  as  to  fight.  B.  Jonaon. 

II  COM'BAT-jpR,  re.      One  who  fights;    a  comba- 
tant.    "  Conibaters  or  fighters."  Sherwood. 

II  c6m'BA-TIVE,  a.     Inclined  to  combat ;  pugna- 
cious ;  combatant.  Lawrence. 

II  c6m'BA-T!VE-NESS,   n.     (Phren.)  A   disposi- 
tion or  propensity  to  fight.  Combe. 

COMB'-BEOACH  (kom'broch),  n.     A  tooth  of  the 
instrument  with  which  wool  is  combed.       Ash. 

COMB'-BEtJSH  (kom'hrush),  re.    A  brush  to  clean 
combs.  Johnson. 

COMB'— CASE,  re.    A  case  for  a  comb.  Ash. 

COMB'fE  (kom'er),  re.    One  who  combs.    "  Comb- 
ers of  wool."  Broimie. 

c6m'B5E,  re.  A  species  of  fish  in  Cornwall.  Ray. 

c6m'B5E,  re.     [Dut.  kommer.]    Encumbrance. 

That  I  may  provide  you  some  fit  lodgings  ...  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  blessed  hberty  and  avoidance  of  the  comber  of 
kindness.         ^  Wotton. 

COM-BI'NA-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  combined. 

Pleasures  are  very  combinable  both  with  business  and 
study.  Lord  Cheaterjield. 

COM-BI'NA-BLE-NESS,  n.     Capability  of  being 
combined.  Craig. 

t  C6m'BI-NATE,  a.   Betrothed  ;  promised.  "  Her 
combinate  husband."  Shak, 

c6M-BI-NA'TI0N,   m.      [L.  combinatio ;  It.  com- 

binazione  ;  Sp.  combinacion  ;  Fr.  combinaison.] 

1.  Union   of  persons   for   certain  purposes; 

association  ;  alliance ;  coalition ;  confederacy. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  U,-Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAE,  FAsT,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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COMFORT 


,  This  cunning  cardinal 

The  articles  o'  the  combination  drew, 
As  himself  pleased.  Shak. 

2.  [Ckem..)  Union  of  two  or  more  substances 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  new  compound; 
commixture.  Maunder. 

3.  {Math.)  pi.  Changes  or  variations  in  ev- 
ery possible  manner  among  a  certain  number 
of  objects  or  symbols  taken  m  sets.        Davies, 

Combination  room,  (University  of  Cambridge,  Enff- 
land.)  a  room  into  which  the  officers  and  folIowB  witli- 
dr.iw,  after  dinner,  for  dessert,  wine,  and  conversa- 
tion. 

Syn.  — See  Alliance,  Association. 

COM-BI'NA-TiVB,  «.  Tending  to  combine;  unit- 
ing,    [r.]  Brit.  Crit. 

COM-Bl'NA-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  combine ; 
uniting ;  combinative.  Schajf. 

COM-BINE',  V.  a.     [L.  comhino ;  con,  with,  and  bi- 
nus,  two  and  two,  double  ;  It.  combmare ;  Sp.  coni- 
hinar\  Fr.  combiner.^    \i.  combined;  pp.  com- 
bining, COMBINED.]  To  join  together;  to  unite. 
God,  the  beat  maker  of  nil  marriages, 
Comhiiie  your  hearts  in  one.  ISlKtk. 

COM-BINE',  V.  n.     1.  To  be  united  ;  to  coalesce. 

Or,d«in  we,  then,  two  sorrows  to  eonifiiTic.       Dt-yden. 

2.  To  be  joined  in  friendship,  or  in  design. 
Combine  together  'ganist  the  enemy.  Shafc. 

COM-BINED'  (koni-blnd'),  p.  u.     United. 

Combined  locks  (Arch.)  are  canal  locks  placed  side 
by  side,  90  aa  to  atlmit  the  ascent  and  descent  of  boats 
at  tlio  same  time.  Tanner. 

fCOM-BINE'M^NT,  n.     Combination.   Leighton. 

COM-BIN'JJR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  combines. 

COMB'JNG  (kom'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  using  a 
comb. 

2.  Borrowed  hair  combed  over  the  baldness 
of  the  head. 

The  baldness,  nnd,  as  both  men  and  women  think,  the 
deformity,  of  their  hair,  is  usually  supplied  by  borders  and 
comlnnfff.  Bp.  Taylor. 

COMB'L^lsa  (kSm'l^s),  a.  Wanting  a  comb  or 
crest.     "  A  combless  cock."  Shak. 

OOMB'— MAK-^R  (kom'-),  n.     A  maker  of  combs. 

COM-bCtST',  v.  a.  [L.  comburo,  combitstus,  to 
burn  up.]     To  burn,     [k.]  Dickens. 

COM-BUST',  a.  (Astron.)  Applied  to  a  heavenly 
body  when  it  is  not  above  eight  degrees  and  a 
half  distant  from  the  sun. 

GuianeriuB  had  a  patient  could  make  Latin  verses  when 
the  moon  was  combust,  otherwise  illiterate.  Burton. 

COM-BLrS-TI-BiL'(-TY,  n.  [It.  combustibilitci  \ 
Sp.  combustibilidad';  Fr.  combustibility.']  The 
quality  of  being  combustible.  Digby. 

COM-B&S'TJ-BLE,  a.  [It.  combustibile ;  Sp._  ^ 
Fr.  coinbustible.J  Capable  of  being  burnt ;  in- 
flammable.    "  Combustible  matter.  Sharp. 

CpM-Bt?S'T|-BLE,  n.  A  substance  that  will  burn. 
"  Common  combustibles."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 


Aptness  to  take  fire  ; 
Johnson. 


CQM-BtJS'Tf-BLE-NfiSS, 

combustibility. 

COM-BOs'TION  (kom-bilst'yun),  n.  [L.  combus- 
tio ;  It.  combustio'ne  ;  Sp.  §"  Fr.  combustion.] 

1.  The  process  of  burning ;  consumption  by 
fire;  conflagration. 

The  future  combmtion  of  the  earth  is  to  be  ushered  in  with 
violent  impressions  upon  nature.  Burnet. 

2.  t Tumult;  disorder;  confusion. 

Prophesying  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  coirwustion  and  confused  events.  Shak. 

Those  eruel  wars  between  the  hoiises  of  York  and  Lan- 
easter  brought  all  England  into  an  horrible  combustion. 

Raleigh. 

CQM-BtJS'TlVE,  a.  Tending  or  disposed  to  take 
fire.     "  Malign,  fiery,  and  comhustive." 

Bp.  Gauden. 

c6mE  (kum),  v.n.  [Goth,  cwiman;  A.S.  cuman; 
Dut.  koomen  ;  Ger.  kommen  ;  Sw.  /comma ;  Dan. 
komme.]     \i.  came;  pp.  coming,  come.] 

1.  To  tend  hitherward ;  to  advance  nearer ; 
to  approach  ; —  opposed  to  go. 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs. 

Something  wicked  this  way  comes.  Shak. 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  or  to   arrive  at,  or  to  reach,  some 
place,  point,  or  condition. 


The  rest  will  I  set  in  order  when  I  cottic.         1  Cor.  xl.  34. 
His  sons  come  to  honor,  and  he  knoweth  it  not.  Jobx\.w.'Z\. 

3.  t  To  become.  "  So  came  I  a  widow."  SAaA;. 

4.  To  happen  ;  to  fall  out.  "  How  comes 
that?"  Shak. 

Let  come  on  me  what  will.  Job  xiii.  13. 

j[I®-In  the  imperative,  it  is  often  used  as  an  inter- 
jection, in  order  to  encourage,  incite,  or  command 
attention.  "  Come,  we  will  walk  " ;  "  Come,  let  ua 
go."  Skak,  And  the  repetition  of  it  in  theimperative 
implies  haste  or  impatience.  ^'■Come,  come,  lot  us  fall 
in  with  tliem."  Shak.  It  is  sometimes  used  with  an 
ellipsis  ;  as,  "  Come  Friday  "  ;  that  is,  "  When  Fri- 
day shall  come." — To  come  about,  to  come  to  pass  ;  to 
happen:  —  to  change  ;  to  come  round.  "The  wind 
came  about."  Bacon. —  To  come  again,  to  return. 
"  When  he  had  drunk,  his  spirit  came  again.^^  Judges 
XV.  19. —  To  come  after,  to  follow. —  To  come,  at,  to 
reach;  to  obtain. —  To  come  &y,  to  obtain  ;  to  gain. — 
To  come  home,  to  return  to  one's  home :  —  to  touch 
nearly  or  sensibly  ;  as,  "  This  warning  comes  home  to 
every  man.""  {^Sfaut.)  Said  of  an  anchor  when  it  is 
broken  from  the  ground  and  drags. —  To  come  in,  to 
enter.  To  accrue  as  gain  ;  as,  "  He  has  large  sums 
coming  in." — To  come  in  for,  to  make  a  claim  for; 
as,  "  To  come  in  for  a  share." —  To  come  into,  to  join 
with;  to  comply  with;  as,  "To  come  into  an  agree- 
ment or  compact." —  To  come  of,  to  proceed  ;  to  is- 
sue. "  I  told  you  wliat  would  come  o^'tfais."  Shak. 
—  To  come  off,  to  depart  from ;  to  deviate.  To  es- 
cape ;  to  get  free.  "  How  thou  wilt  here  come  offBiir- 
.  mounts  my  reach."  Milton.  To  end  an  affair.  "  O, 
bravely  came  we  off."  Sliak. —  To  come  on,  to  ad- 
vance ;  to  make  progress. —  To  come  over,  to  revolt. 
"A  man,  in  changing  his  side,  not  only  makes  him- 
self hated  by  those  he  left,  but  is  seldom  heartily  es- 
teemed by  those  he  comes  over  to."  Addison.  To  rise, 
in  distillation,  "  The  liquor  that  is  wont  to  come  over 
in  this  analysis."  Boyle. —  To  come  out,  to  be  made 
public  ;  to  be  discovered ;  as,  "  The  eccrct  has  come 
out  at  last." —  To  come  out  with,  to  give  vent  to  ;  to 
make  public. —  To  come  round,  to  change;  as,  "The 
wind  came  round.'" —  To  come  short,  to  fail ;  to  be  de- 
ficient.—  To  come  to,  to  consent  or  yield  ;  as,  "  We 
must  come  to  it"  :  —  to  amount  to;  as,  "  How  much 
does  the  whole  come  to?  " —  To  come  to  one^s  self,  to 
recover  one's  senses.  —  To  come  to  pass,  to  be  effect- 
ed ;  to  fail  out.  —  To  come  up,  to  make  appearance,  as 
vegetables ;  to  shoot  from  the  soil  ;  as,  "  The  corn 
that  was  planted  has  come  up,"  To  come  into  use. 
"  A  fashion  comes  up."  Johnson. —  To  come  up  to,  to 
rise  to  ;  to  reach  to  ;  as,  "  To  come  up  to  a  mark  or  to 
a  standard." — To  come  up  with,  to  overtake. —  To 
come  upon,  to  invade ;  to  attack.  "  When  old  age 
comes  upon  him."  South. —  Come  your  ways,  come 
along,  or  come  hither.  Shak.  "  A  vulgarism  still  in 
use,  especially  in  the  North  of  England."  Todd. — To 
come,  noting  futurity.  "  We  jump  the  life  to  come." 
Shak.  —  To  come  up,  to  slack  off,  as  a  rope  or  a  tackle. 

c6me  (kum),  n.  A  sprout.  "The  falling  off  of 
come,  or  sprout."     [A  cant  term.]       Mortimer. 

CO-ME'DI-AN,  ?i.  [Fr.  eom^dien.] 

1.  An  actor  of  comedy  ;  a  player  of  comic 
parts.  Johnson. 

2.  A  stage-player,  male  or  female,  "When 
of  a  comedian  she  became  a  wealthy  man's 
wife."  Camden. 

3.  A  writer  of  comedies.  "  To  admire  Plau- 
tus  as  a  comedian."  Peacham. 

c6M';51-DY,  n.  [Gr.  Kw/iw^/a ;  k(3//»7,  a  village,  or 
Kw/^of, jovial  festivity,  and  v6^,  a  song ;  L.  comce- 
dia  ;  It.  commedia  ;  Sp.  comedia  ;  Fr.  comedie.] 
A  dramatic  representation  of  the  lighter  faults, 
passions,  actions,  and  follies  of  mankind;  play. 


Your  honor's  players 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy. 


Shal: 


c6me'L]-LY,  rtrf.  In  a  comely  manner ;  decent- 
ly ;  comely,     [ii.]  Sherwood. 

COME'Ll-NfiSS  (kiSm'l?-n6s),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  comely;  symmetry;  grace;  beauty; 
dignity. 

All  former  comeliness 
Fled  in  o  minute  when  the  soul  wns  gone. 
And,  having  lost  that  beauty,  would  nave  none.  Donne. 

2,  Propriety  ;  fitness ;  suitableness. 

For  comelineSH  is  a  disposing  fair 

Of  things  and  actions  in  fit  time  and  place.        Vai'ics. 

S^  "  It  signifies  something  less  forcible  than  beau- 
ty, less  elegant  than  grace,  and  less  light  than  pretti- 
TiCA's."    Johnson. 

COME'LY  (kiSm'Ie),  a.  [From  become.  Skinner, 
Jiniius.  —  Perhaps  A.  S.  cweman,  to  please. 
Johnson.] 

1.  Of  good  appearance;  well-proportioned; 
symmetrical;  graceful  ;  handsome.  '■^ A  come- 
ly creature."  "Though  he  killed  a  comely 
knight."  Piers  Plouhman. 

2.  Becoming;  fitting;  suitable. 


O,  how  comely  it  is,  and  how  reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  just  men  long  oppressed, 
"When  Ctod  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer 
Puts  invincible  might 
To  quell  the  miyhty  of  the  earth,  the  opprcsaorl    Milton. 

Syn.—  See  Becoming,  Elegant. 

COMIVLY  (IcQm'l?),  ad.  Gracefully;  handsome- 
ly; decently.  "  To  ride  comely.''  [r.]    Ascham. 

c6mE-0FF',  n.    An  escape  ;  an  evasion.  Milton. 

c6mE-o0t',  interj.  A  word  of  command  to  a 
dog  to  cause  him  to  discontinue  his  pursuit  or 
his  barking.  Forby. 

c6mE-Oi)t'5;r,  n.  One  who  forsakes  established 
communities  or  societies ;  a  radical  reformer. 
[Modern.]  Theodore  Parker, 

c6M']i;R  (kum'er),  n.     One  who  comes.  Shak. 

fCOM-^S-SA'TION.  n.  [Gr.  /cw^dCw,  to  revel; 
L.  comissatio  ;  Fr.  comessation.]  Revelling. 
"Drunken  comessations."  Bp.  Hall. 

t  CO-MES'TJ-BLE,  a.  [L.  comedo,  to  eat;  Fr. 
comestible.]     Eatable.  Wotton. 

COM'pT,  n.  [Gr.  Kon>irm',  k6hv,  hair;  L.  cometa; 
Fr.  corn^te.  —  A.  S.  cometa.]  {Astron.)  A  heav- 
enly body  belonging  to  the  solar  system,  of  a 
luminous  and  nebulous  appearance,  which  ap- 
proaches to  and  recedes  from  the  sun,  after  the 
manner  of  a  planet,  in  a  single  revolution.  P.Cyc. 

Incensed  with  indignation  Satan  stood, 

Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burned. 

That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuehus  huge 

In  the  arctic  sky,  and  A'om  his  horrid  hair 

Shakes  pestilence  and  war.  Milton. 

CO-m£t',  n.     A  game  at  cards.  Southern. 

COM-?T-A'RI-UM,  I  ji^  (^Astron.)  Amachinecon- 

C6m'5T-A-RY,        )  structed    to    represent    the 

revolution  of  a  comet  around  the  sun.      Crabb. 

cCm'5-TA-RY,  u.     Relating  to  a  comet.  Cheyne. 

CO-MfiT'lC,  a.     Cometary.     [k,]  Johnson. 

COM'jpT-LIKE,  t*.     Resembling  a  comet.     Shak. 

c6M-FiT-6G'RA-PH^jR,  n.  One  who  writes  about 
comets,     [k.]  Ash. 


C0M-:pT-OG'RA-PHY, 

and  ypd0w,  to  write.] 
tion  of  comets. 


n.     [Gr.  KOfitjrrjs,  a  comet, 

The  history  and  descrip- 

Boyte. 

c6m'FIT  (kum'fjt),  n.  [L.  conficio,  confectus,  to 
make  up  together  ;  It.  confettura ;  Sp.  confite ; 
Fr.  confiture ;  Dut.  konjit,]  A  dry  sweetmeat ; 
a  confect.  Hudibras. 


w.     To  preserve  dry  with 
Coioley. 

A  confectioner.       Shak. 

[Fr.  confiture.] 
Donne. 


COM'FJT  (kum'ilt),  v. 
sugar. 

CdM'FJT-MAK'^R,  n. 

c6m'FI-TURE  (kiim'f^-tilr),  n. 
A  dry  sweetmeat ;  a  comfit. 

c6m'F0RT   (kum'furt),   v.  a,       [L.  conforto,    to 
strengthen  much  ;    con,  with,  used  intensively, 
naxdi  fortis,  strong;  Ix..  confortare ;  Sp.  com/or-^ 
tar ;  Fr.  conforter.]     [i.  comported  ;  pp.  com- 
porting, COMFORTED.] 

1.  To  Strengthen  ;  to  corroborate  ;  to  confirm. 

The  evidence  of  God's  own  testimony,  added  unto  the 
naturalassent  of  reason,  doth  not  a  little  coni/orf  and  confirm 
the  same.  Hooker. 

2.  To  encourage;  to  inspirit;  to  enliven;  to 
invigorate  ;  to  revive  ;  to  console  ;  to  cheer. 

They  bemoaned  him  and  conforted  him  over  all  the  evil 
that  the  Lord  had  brought  upon  him.  Job  xUi.  II. 


1.   Support ;    assist- 
To  give  aid  and  com- 


COM'FQRT  (kiim'furt), 
ance  ;  countenance  ; 
fort  to  an  enemy." 

2.  Encouragement  to  bear  calamity ;  conso- 
lation ;  solace. 

Consolation  or  comfort  are  words  which,  in  their  proper 
acceptation,  signify  some  alleviation  to  that  pain  to  which  it 
is  not  in  our  power  to  afford  the  proper  and  adequate  reme- 
dy; they  imply  rather  an  augmentation  of  the  power  of  bear- 
ing than  a  diminution  of  the  burden.  Rambler. 

3.  That  which  gives  consolation ;  source  of 
enjoyment. 

Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth; 

But  mnie  shall  be  a  confort  to  your  age.  Sliak. 

4.  Enjoyment ;  satisfaction  ;  ease. 

Syn. —  Comfort  and  consolation  are  often  used  sy- 
nonymously ;  consolation,  for  serious  afflictions  ;  com- 
fort, for  less  evils.  Persons  may  administer  conso- 
lation and  comfort ;  things,  as  books,  society,  &c., 
afford  solace.  Substantial  comfort;  real  satisfaction, 
lively  pleasure.     Comfort  at  home  ;  pleasure  abroad. 
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COMFORTABLE 


"  We  may  find  pleasure,"  says  Crabb,  as  an  Englisli- 
man,  "  in  every  country  ;  but  comfort  is  to  be  found  in 
our  own  country  only." 

(56M'FORT-A-BLE(kum'furt-j-bl),  a.  1.  Suscepti- 
ble of  comfort ;  receiving  conafort ;  cheerful. 
For  my  soke,  be  comfortable:  hold  death 
A  while  at  the  arm's  end.  Shak. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  give  comfort ;  afford- 
ing enjoyment  or  satisfaction. 

The  lives  of  many  miserable  men  were  saved,  and  a  com- 
fortable  provision  made  for  their  subsistenee.  Bryden. 

3.  Having  comfort,  ease,  or  enjoyment. 

c6m'F0RT-A-BLE-NESS,  11.  The  state  of  being 
comfortable. 

Quiet  serenity  and  comfortdblenesB  usually  attend  a  virtu- 
ous eourse  of  life.  Goodman. 

c6m'FORT-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  comfortable  manner. 

COM'FORT-jgR  (kiim'furt-er),  /».  1.  One  who  com- 
forts or  consoles. 

The  Heavens  have  blest  you  with  a  goodly  son, 

To  be  a  comforter  wlien  he  is  gone.  SJtak. 

2.  A  term   applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the 
Paraclete. 

But  the  Coni/o>**er,  whieh  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  shall  teaeh 
you  all  things.  John  xiv.  2ti. 

3.  That  which  comforts  ;  —  especially  a  warm 
stuifed  coverlet.     [U.  S.] 

t  c6m'F0RT-FUL,  a.     Full  of  comfort.     Huloet. 

COM'FORT-ING,  p.  a.  Affording  comfort ;  sup- 
porting.    "  Comforting  repose."  Shak. 

COM'FORT-LESS  (kum'furt-Ies),  o.  Wanting  com- 
fort ;  forlorn  ;  cheerless ;  desolate  ;  miserable. 
"  Comfortless  despair."  Shak. 

cbM'FORT-LJfSS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
comfortless.  Dr.  Allen. 

fCOM'FQRT-M^NT,  ».  The  act  of  comforting. 
"  The  gentle  comfortment  and  entertainment  of 
the  said  ambassador."  Hackluyt. 

c6m'F0RT-RESS,  m.  She  who  comforts. -B.Joresora. 

COM'FR^Y  (kiim'fre),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  several  species  ;  Symphytiim.  The  common 
comfrey  {Symphytum  officinale)  abounds  in 
mucilage,  and  is  used  in  medicine.        Loudon. 

c6m'J0,  a.  [Gr.  kwiiikSs  ;  L.  comicus ;  It.  S;  Sp. 
comico ;  Fr.  comique.  —  See  Comedy.]  Relat- 
ing to  comedy ;  raising  mirth  ;  sportive ;  com- 
ical;  as,  '*  Comic  writings,  in  distinction  from 
tragical." 

COM'I-CAL,  a.  Ludicrous  ;  diverting ;  droll ; 
odd ;  ridiculous  ;  laughable  ;  comic. 

Something  so  comical  in  the  voice  and  gestures  that  a  man 
can  hardly  forbear  being  pleased.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Ludicrous. 

OOM-J-CAL'I-Ty,  n.  Comicalness ;  laughable- 
ness.    [Low.]'  D.  O'Connell. 

COM'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  comical  manner ;  ludi- 
crously ;  laughably. 

J36m'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  com- 
ical ;  ludicrousness.  Johnson. 

COM'JNG  (kum'ing),  n.  The  act  of  coming,  or 
advancing  ;  approach ;  arrival. 

Where  art  thou,  Adam  I  wont  with  joy  to  meet 

My  coming,  Been  far  off?  Milton. 

COM'JNG,  It.     1.  Ready  to  come ;  forward. 

On  morning  wings,  how  active  springs  the  mindl 

How  easy  every  labor  it  pursues! 

How  coming  to  the  poet  every  muse!  Pope. 

2.  That  is  yet  to  come  ;  future. 

Praise  of  great  acts,  he  scatters  as  a  seed. 

Which  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  breed.     Hobcommon. 

c6m'ING-IN,  n.     1.  Revenue  ;  income. 

What  are  thy  rents?  what  are  thy  coniingn-in'f  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  yielding ;  submission. 

On  my  life, 
We  need  not  fear  his  coming^n.  Mamnger. 

3.  Introduction;  entrance. 

The  coming-in  of  this  mischief  was  sore  and  grievous  to 
the  people.  2  Mace.  vi.  a. 

CO-MIN'GLE,  v.  a.    See  Commingle.     Johnson. 

Cg-MI"TI-jfl  (ko-misli'e-^),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Popular 
"assemblies  of  the  Romans.  P.  Cyc. 

Cp-Mi"TIAL  (ko-mlsh'al),  a.     [L.  comitialis.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  comitia,  or  assemblies  of 
the  ancient  Romans. 

2.  Relating  to  an  order  of  Presbyterian  as- 
semblies. Bp.  Bancroft. 
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c5m'I-TY,  n.  [L.  comitas.']  Courtesy  ;  civility; 
politeness ;  affability.  Bailey* 

COM'MA,  n.     [Gr.  Kdytjia  ;  KdnTWj  to  cut  off.] 

1,  {Gram.)  A  point,  marked  thus  [,  ],  which 
notes  the  smallest  grammatical  division  in 
written  or  printed  language,  and  commonly 
represents  the  shortest  pause  in  reading  or  de- 
livery. J,  Wilson. 

2.  {Mus.)  An  enharmonic  interval,  or  the 
diiference  between  a  major  and  a  minor  semi- 
tone ;  the  smallest  subdivision,  being  about 
the  ninth  part  of  a  tone.  Branch. 

COM-mAnd'  (12),  V.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  mando, 
to  commit  to  one's  hand,  to  commission  ;  man^iSj 
the  hand,  and  do,  to  give  ;  It.  comandare  ;  Sp. 
comandar;  Fr.  cotumander.]    [i.  commanded; 

pp.   COMMANDING,  COMMANDED.] 

1.  To  direct ;  to  order ;  to  dictate. 

We  ■will  go  . . .  and  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God,  as  he 
shall  command  us.  Exod.  viii.  27. 

2.  To  hold  under  subjection ;  to  lead  as  a 
general ;  to  govern  ;  to  rule. 

Those  he  commands  move  ooly  in  command, 
Nothing  in  love.  ShaJc. 

3.  To  claim,  as  by  authority,  or  by  a  just 
title;  to  challenge;  as,  "A  noble  character 
commands  universal  respect." 

4.  To  have  below,  so  as  to  be  seen;  to  over- 
look. 

One  side  commands  a  view  of  the  finest  garden  in  the 
■world.  Addison. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon  the  shore,  and  to  see  ships 
tossed  upon  the  sea;  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  ofa 
castle,  and  to  see  a  hattle  and  the  adventures  thereof  below; 
but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standinff  upon  the  van- 
tage-ground of  truth,  —  a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and  where 
the  air  is  always  pure  and  serene,  —  and  to  see  the  errors,  and 
wanderings,  and  mists,  and  tempests  in  the  vale  below,  so 
always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with  swelling 
or  pride.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Dictate. 

COM-MAnd',  v.  n.  To  exercise  authority ;  to 
govern  ;  to  sway. 

Those  two  commanding  powers  of  the  soul,  the  understand- 
ing or  the  will.  South. 
An  eye  like  Mars'  to  threaten  and  command.       Shak. 

CQM-mAnd',  ■«.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  comando  ;  Fr.  com- 
mande.'] 

1.  The  right  of  commanding  ;  supreme  au- 
thority ;  absolute  rule. 

While  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command.  Shak. 

All  commands  in  the  regular  forces  belong  to  the  senior 

officers.  Campbell. 

2.  The  exercise  of  authority  ;  despotism. 

Command  and  force  may  often  create,  but  can  never  cure, 
an  aversion ;  and  whatever  any  one  is  brought  to  by  compul- 
sion, he  will  leave  as  soon  as  he  can.  Locke. 

3.  Order  given  ;  injunction  ;  mandate. 

Of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch; 

God  so  commanded,  and  left  that  command 

Sole  daughter  of  his  voice.  Milton. 

4.  The  power  of  overlooking. 

The  steepy  stand 
Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  command.  Bryden. 

5.  {Fort.)  The  elevation  of  one  work  above 
another,  or  over  the  level  of  the  country.  "  The 
com,mand  .  .  .  over  the  surrounding  country." 

6.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  particular  officer. 

Syn. —  Command  is  imperative,  and  is  a  general 
term,  as  a  divine  command,  the  command  of  a  sover- 
eign or  general.  An  injunction  relates  to  general  con- 
duct ;  order,  to  particular  acts.  A  child  receives  or- 
ders to  learn  his  lesson ;  directions,  in  relation  to  his 
conduct ;  and  injunctions,  to  be  diligent.  A  parent  or 
a  teacher  gives  precepts.  A  general  issues  commands', 
an  inferior  officer,  orders ;  a  court  of  justice,  i7yM7ic- 
tions ;  a  court  or  magistrate,  mandates.  Commands, 
orders,  and  injunctions  are  addressed  to  an  individual ; 
precepts,  to  all  or  to  many. —  Commandment  is  nearly 
obsolete,  except  in  tlie  solemn  style,  as  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments.—  See  Direction. 

COM-mAnd'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  command- 
ed,    [k.]  Craig. 

COM-MAND'AN-CY-gEN'?R-AL,  n.  The  office 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  governor  of  a  Spanish  prov- 
ince or  colony.  Murray. 

COM-MAN-DANT',  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  An  officer 
who  has  the  command  of  a  garrison,  fort,  castle, 
or  of  a  regiment,  Campbell. 

t  COM-mAnd'A-TO-RY,  a.  Having  the  force  of 
command.  "  Hovf  commandatory  the  apostolic 
authority  was."  Bp.  Morton. 

COM-MAnd':PR,  n.    [Fr.  commandeur.] 


COMMENCE 


1.  One  who  commands ;  one  who  has  the  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  men  or  of  troops ;  a  chief. 

I  have  given  him  for  a  witness  to  the  people,  a  leader  and 
commander  to  the  people.  jga.  iv.  4. 

2.  (In  the  navy.)  An  oiEcer  next  in  rank 
above  a  lieutenant. 

3.  A  mallet  or  beetle,  used  in  paving.  Moxon. 

4.  (Surg.)  A  surgical  instrument.  Wiseman. 
Commander-in-chief,  one  who  lias  the  supreme  com- 
mand ;  a  generalissimo. 

Syn.  —  See  Chief. 

COM-mAnd'PR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  com- 
mander,    [b.]  Ec.  Rev. 

COM-mAnd'^R-Y,  «■     [Fr.  commanderie.J 

1.  A  district  attached  to  a  manor  or  chief  mes- 
suage of  an  order  of  knights,  under  the  control 
of  a  member  of  the  order.  Brands. 

2.  The  manor  or  residence  of  a  body  of 
knights.  Dnimmond. 

CQM-mAND'JNG,  p    a.      Exercising   command; 

imperative  ;  authoritative. 
COM-mAnd'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  commanding  man-  ■ 

ner.  "  So  commaiidingly  exemplary. "/fa»imo»(i. 
COM-mAnd'MENT,  re.     [It.  comandamento ;  Fr. 

commandemejit.'i 

1.  Mandate  ;  command ;  precept  or  law,  — 
especially  of  the  decalogue.  "The  ten  com- 
mandments." Exod.  xxxiv.  28. 

They  plainly  require  some  special  commandment  for  that 
which  ia  exacted  at  their  hand.  Bookei-. 

2.  Absolute  rule ;  authority. 

And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment.  Sliak. 

Syn.  —  See  Command. 

COM-MAnd'R{;ss,  «.    A  female  who  commands. 

COM-mAnd'EY,  n.    See  Commandeby. 

t  COM'MARK,  n.     [Sp.  comarca  ;  Fr.  comarque."] 
A  frontier  of  a  country  ;  confines  ;  marches. 
**  A  flock  of  sheep  in  this  commark.'*     Shelton. 

t  c6M-MA-TE'EI-AL,  a.  [Sp.  conmaterial.']  Con- 
sisting of  the  same  matter. 
The  beaks  in  birds  ...  are  commate7'ial  with  teeth.    Bacon. 

t  c6M-MA-TB-RI-AL'!-TY,  n.  Participation  of 
the  same  matter.  Johnson. 

COM-MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  KofifiaTiKSs.  —  See  Comma.] 
(Rhet.)  Consisting  of  short  sentences  or  divis- 
ions. Beck. 

c6m'MA-TI§M,  re.  Conciseness  ;  briefness.  "Com- 
matism  of  the  style."  Bp.  Hofsley. 

COM-MEA§'U-RA-BLE  (-mSzh'u-rj-bl,  93),  a.  [It. 
commisurabile.]  Reducible  to  the  same  measure. 

she  being  now  removed  by  death,  a  commcasurable  grief 
toojt  as  full  possession  of  him  as  joy  had  done.  Walton. 

COMME  IL  FAUT  (kom-el-fo').  [Fr.]  As  it 
should  be. 

COM-MB-LV  tfA,n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
of  several  species,  some  of  which  are  unimpor- 
tant weeds.  Loudon. 

COM-MEM'0-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  commemorabilis  ; 
It.  commem^)rabile.']  Worthy  to  be  remembered ; 
memorable ;  signal.  Johnson. 

COM-MEM'0-RATE,  V.  a.  \lj.  commemoro;  con, 
with,  and  memoro,  to  call  to  remembrance  ;  It. 
commemorare ;     Sp.    contne/norar.']      \i.    COM- 

MEMOBATED  ;    pp.  OOMMEMOEATING,  COMMEM- 

OBATED.]     To  preserve  in  memory,  or  to  cele- 
brate, by  some  public  act ;  to  solemnize. 

"We  are  called  upon  to  comniemoraf-e  a  revolution  as  happy 
in  its  consequences,  as  full  of  the  marks  of  a  divine  contriv- 
ance, as  any  age  or  country  can  show.  Atterbtiry. 

Syn. — See  Celebrate. 

COM-MEM-O-RA'TION,  re.  [L.  commemoratio  ; 
It.  commemorazione  ;  Sp.  con^nemoracion  ;  Fr. 
conim,em^ration.~\  The  act  of  commemorating ; 
celebration. 

That  which  is  daily  offered  in  the  church  is  a  daily  com- 
memoration  of  that  one  sacrifice  offered  on  the  cross. 

Bp.  Tat/lor. 

COM-MEM'0-RA-TlVE,  a.  [It.  commemorativo  ; 
Sp.  conmcmorativo ;  Fr.  dymmeTnoratif]  Tend- 
ing to  keep  in  memory ;  preserving  in  memory. 
"  A  commemorative  sacrifice."  Beveridge. 

COM-MEM'MO-RA-TO-RY,  to.  Preserving  in  mem- 
ory ;  commemorative.  Hooper. 

COM-MJENCE',  V.  u.     [It.  cominciare  ;  Sp.  comen- 
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COMMENCE 

xar ;    Ft.   commencer.]      \i.   COMMENCEU  ;  pp. 

COMMENCING,  COMMENCED.] 

1.  To  begin  ;  to  originate. 

Man,  conscious  of  his  immortality,  cannot  be  witliout  con- 
cern for  that  state  that  is  to  commeiica  after  this  life.    Rogers. 

2.  To  do  the  first  act  in  any  thing ;  to  take 
the  first  step. 

If  wit  ao  much  from  ignorance  undereo. 

Ah,  let  not  learning  too  commetice  its  foe.  Pope. 

3.  To  take  an  academical  degree  at  a  college 

or  uniyersity. 

Many  of  our  English  gentlemen  do  thus  connnencf,  as  it 
were,  and  talce  degrees  in  ignorance  and  vanity.     Ellw,  ]762. 

Syn. —  See  Begin. 

COM-MENCE',  V.  a.    To  begin  ;  to  enter  upon. 

And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence 

Bough  deeds  of  rage  and  stem  impatience.  Shak. 

COM-MfiNCE'M^NT,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  Beginning. 
'**  The  form  and  commencement  of  that  species 
of  poetry."  Blair. 

2.  The  time  when  students  in  a  university  or 
college  receive  their  degrees,  as  the  1st  Tuesday 
in  July,  at  Cambridge,  England,  or  the  3d  Wed- 
nesday in  July  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

CQM-MEND',  V.  a.  [L.  commendo  ;  It.  commen- 
dare. —  See  Command.]     [i.  commended  ;  pp. 

COMMENDING,  COMMENDED.] 

1.  To  represent  as  worthy  of  regard,  or  of  ac- 
ceptance ;  to  recommend. 

This  letter  from  Bellario,  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court.  Shak. 

Vain  glory  ...  I  commend  to  no  man.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  deliver  up  with  confidence  ;  to  intrust. 

Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.  Luke  xxiii.46. 

3.  To  mention  with  approbation  ;  to  praise  ; 
to  extol ;  to  applaud. 

Each  finding,  like  a  friend. 
Something  to  blame,  and  something  to  commend.    Pope. 

4.  To  recommend  to  remembrance.  **  Com- 
mend me  to  my  kinsmen."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  We  commend  and  praise  a  person  for  what 
he  does,  and  admire  him  for  what  he  is.  Praise  is  a 
stronger  term  than  commend.  Praise  a  child  for  his 
good  conduct ;  commend  a  person  of  merit,  and  rec- 
ommend  him  to  the  notice  of  others.  To  ei:tol  or 
applaud  is  to  express  praise  or  admiration  in  a  high 
strain ;  to  eulogize  is  to  do  tlxe  same  thing  in  a  set 
discourse. 

t  COM- MEND',  M.     Commendation. 

Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends.  Shak. 

II  COM-MEND'A-BLE  [kom-mend'ii-bl,  P.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.  C.  Wb.  Bailey j  Johnson,  Ash,  Kenrick ; 
kom'men-dj-bl,  J.  F.  ;  kSm'men-dj-bl  or  kom- 
men'dsi-bl,  S.  W."],  a.  [li.  commendabilis ;  It. 
commendabile.]  That  may  be  commended ; 
laudable  ;  worthy  of  praise.  "  Commendable 
quality."  Addison.  "  Commendable  undertak- 
ing."    Hoadly. 

eS"  Walker  said,  near  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
"  This  word,  like  acceptable,  has,  since  Johnson  wrote 
his  Dictionary,  sliifred  its  accent  from  the  second  to 
tile  first  syllable.  The  sound  of  the  language  cer- 
tainly suffers  by  tiiese  transitions  of  accent.  How- 
ever, when  custom  has  once  decided,  we  may  com- 
plain, but  must  still  acquiesce.  The  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  of  this  word  is  grown  vulgar,  and 
there  needs  no  other  reason  for  banishing  it  from  po- 
lite pronunciation."  But  Smart  (1837)  remarks,  "  A 
few  years  ago,  commendable  and  commendablij  were  ac- 
cented by  the  higher  grade  of  speakers  on  the  first 
syllable  ;  a  better  taste  has  restored,  or  nearly  restored, 
the  more  consistent  accentuation." 

Syn.  —  See  Laudable. 

II  COM-MEND'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  be- 
iiig  commendable.  Bp.  Burnet. 

II  COM-MEND'A-BLY,  a4.     Laudably. 

COM-M&JV' DjIM,  n.  [L.  commendo,  to  commend.] 
(Caiwn  Law.) 

1.  The  holding  of  a  vacant  benefice  till  a  pas- 
tor is  supplied ;  —  so  named  as  being  commend- 
ed by  the  crown  to  the  care  of  the  holder. 

When  a  vacant  living  is  intrusted  to  a  clergyman,  that  he 
mn^  /fiBphfirtre  its  duties  untd  a  fixed  mcumbent  is  provided 
fc?'it  the  bcfeftco  is  said  to  be  held  by  the  former  in  com- 
mend'am.  .        ,    ,,  .  ^'''"'• 

2  A  benefice,  or  living  held  in  commendam. 
"These  livings  have  obtained  the  name  of  com- 
mendam." Burrill. 
COM  MEN'DA-TA-RY,  K.  (Eccl.)  [Fv.  commenda- 
fnire  1  One  who  holds  a  living  in  commendam ; 
a  coi£mendator.  —  See  Commendatoe.     Todd. 
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COM-MEN'DA-TA-RY,a.  {Eccl.)  Holding  in  com- 
mendam.   '       "      '  Seward. 

c6M-MjpN-DA'TIQN,  n.     [L.  commendatio.] 

1.  Recommendation ;  approval. 

Heave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whose  trial  shall 
better  publish  his  commendation.  Sliak. 

2.  Praise  ;  eulogy. 

Such  printers  are  not  to  be  defrauded  of  their  due  com- 
mendation who  employ  their  endeavor  to  restore  the  fruitful 
works  of  ancient  writers.  Tyndale. 

3.  Message  of  love  ;  regards;  compliments; 
respects  ;  — usually  in  the  plural. 

I  hear  of 
Your  visits,  and  your  loving  commendation 
To  your  heart's  saint.  Shak. 

Mrs.  Page  has  her  hearty  commendatioits  to  you,  too.  S/ia/c. 

Syn.  —  See  Praise. 

COM-MEN'DA-TOR,  n.  \Jj.,acom7ne7ider.']  {Canon 
Law.)  A  secular  person  who  holds  a  benefice 
in  commendam  ;  a  commendatary.  Crabb. 

COM-MEN'DA-TO-KY,  a.  1.  Bestowing  com- 
mendation ;  commending.  "  Commendatory 
epistles."  Barrow. 

2.  Delivering  up  or  commending  to  divine 
favor.  , 

The  commendatorj/  prayer  was  said  for  him;  and,  as  it 
ended,  he  [King  William  III.]  died,  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  his  age.  Burnet. 

3.  Holding  in  commendam. 

Call  those  possessors  bishops,  or  canons,  or  comviendatoi-y 
abbots,  or  monks,  or  what  you  please.  Burke. 

COM-M£n'DA-TO-RY,  n.  Commendation  ;  eulogy. 

To  flatter  such  persons  would  be  just  aa  if  Cicero  had 
spoke  commendatones  of  Antony.  South. 

COM-MEND';^R,  n.  One  who  commends.  Bentley. 

t  COM-MEN'SAL,n.  [L.  commensalis  ;  con,  with, 
and  Tnensa,  a  table.]  One  who  eats  at  the  same 
table.  Qhaucer. 

t  c6m-M^N-SAL'I-TY,  n.  Fellowship  of  table  ; 
the  custom  of  eating  together.  Broione. 

t  COM-MJPN-SA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  eating  at 
the  same  table.  Browne. 

COM-MENS-y-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  con,  with, 
and  mensura,  a  measure  ;  It.  conimensurabilita ; 
Sp.  conmensurahilidad  ;  Fr.  commensiirahilite,'] 
Capacity  of  having  a  common  measure,  or  of 
being  measured  by  another.  Browne. 

\  COM-MENS'U-RA-BLE  [k9m-m6n'shu-r?-bl,  W. 
P.  J.  F. ;  kom-men'su-rgi-blj  S.  Ja.  Sm."],  a.  [Fr.] 
Having  a  common  measure ;  commeasurable ; 
as,  '*The  foot  and  the  yard  are  commensurable 
by  the  inch." 

Commensurable  guantities,  {AHih.  &  Qeom.)  such  as 
have  some  common  divisor,  which  yields  quotients 
in  whole  numbers,  or  such  as  may  be  exactly  expressed 
by  means  of  a  common  unit. 

I  COM-MENS'U-RA-BLE-NESS,  71.  Capacity  of 
being  commensurable  ;  comm en sur ability. 

I  COM-MENS'U-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  con^  with,  and 
mensu7'a,  a  measure  ;  It.  commensware  ;  Sp. 
cmimensurar.']  To  reduce  to  some  common 
measure,     [r.]  Goodwin. 

I  COM-MENS'y-RATE  [kom-men'sliu-rat,  W.  P. 
F.  ;  kom-mSn'su-ret,  S.  ;  kom-men'sliu-r6t,  J. ; 
kom-men'su-rat,  Jix.],  a. 

1.  Serving  as  a  common  measure.  "  By  the 
mediation  of  some  organ  equally  commensurate 
to  soul  and  body.'*  Gov,  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Having  equal  extent ;  proportionate ;  equal. 

Is  our  knowledge  adequately  commensurate  with  the  na- 
ture of  things?  Glanville. 

I  COM-MENS'y-RATE-LY,  ad.  With  exact  meas- 
ure. 

"We  are  constrained  to  make  the  day  serve  to  measure  the 
year  as  well  as  we  can,  though  not  commensurate] i/  to  each 
year.  Holder. 

II  COM-MENS'y-RATE-NESS,    n.      The    state    of 

being  commensurate.  Ash* 

II  COM-MENS-y-RA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  Exactness 
or  fitness  of  relation  according  to  a  common 
measure  ;  proportion. 

All  fitness  lies  in  a  particular  comme7isuration,  or  propor- 
tion, of  one  thing  to  another.  South. 

IICOM'M^NT,  or  COM-MENT',  [kom'ment,  S.  W. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.  ;'  kom-ment',  P.  J.  E.  K.  C], 
V.  n.  [L.  commentary  to  meditate  deeply  ;  0071, 
with,  and  mens,  mind;  It.  cofnentare ;  Sp.  co- 
Tnentar;  Fr.  C07n7nenter.']    \i.  commented  ;  pp. 

COMMENTING,  COMMENTED.] 


COMMERCIALLY 

1.  To  write  notes  upon  an  author  ;  to  anno- 
tate ;  to  make  explanations  or  elucidations. 

Critics,  having  first  taken  a  liking  to  one  of  the.sc  poets, 
proceed  to  comment  on  him  and  illustrate  him.  Unjdcn. 

I  hate  that  any  man  should  be  idle  while  I  must  translate 
and  comment.  Pope. 

2.  To  make  remarks  or  observations. 

And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death.  Shak. 

llfCOM'M^NTjU.o.     1.  To  explain;  to  expound. 

This  was  the  text  commented  by  Chrysostom  and  Theod- 

oret.  Reeves. 

2.  [L.  commentior.l  To  represent  in  fiction  ; 
to  devise  ;  to  feign.  Spe7iser. 

c6m'IVI^NT,  n.  1.  Annotation  on  a  literary 
work  ;  note  ;  explanation  ;  exposition  ;  eluci- 
dation :  illustration. 


Still  with  itself  eotnpared,  his  text  peruse; 
And  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  muse. 

2.  Remark  ;  observation. 


Pope. 


In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 

That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  its  comment.   Sliak. 

Syn.  —  See  Remark. 

COM'M^N-TA-RY,  n.  [L.  commentarius ',  Sp. 
cnmenta7'io  ;  Fr.  comfnentaire.'] 

1.  A  book  of  annotations,  comments,  or  re- 
marks ;  as,  **  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.'* 

2.  A  familiar  narrative  ;  a  series  of  memo- 
randa; a  memoir;  as,  "Caesar's  Commentaries.^* 

COM'M^N-TATE,  v.  n.  [L.  cominentor,  comment- 
tatus.]  To  annotate  ;  to  comment.  '*  Commen- 
tating zeal."     [r.]  Ge7it.  Mag. 

COM-MEN'TA-TIVE,  a.  Making  or  containing 
comments.  Ec.Rev. 

c6m'm:PN-TA-TOR,  n.  [L.  commentator,  an  au- 
thor; It.  commentatore  \  Sp.  com.e7itador  ;  Fr. 
commentateur.']     An  expositor  ;  an  annotator. 

How  commentators  each  dark  pasaase  shun, 

And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun.  Young. 

COM-MEN-TA-TO'R|-.AL,  a.  Relating  to  com- 
ments, or  to  a  commentary,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

COM-MJgN-TA'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  com- 
mentator. Qu.  Rev. 

[|  c6m'M5:NT-5;R,  or  COM-MENT'JPR  [kSm'ment- 
er,  Ja.  Sm.  R.  ITT..  ;  kom-ment'er,  S.  W.  P.  C], 
n.     One  who  comments.  «         B.  Jonso7i. 

c6M-M]pN-Ti"TI0yS  (kfim-men-tlsh'us),  a.  [L. 
commentitius ;  comminiscor,  commentus,  to  de- 
vise, to  inventj  Forged ;  invented ;  fictitious  ; 
imaginary.  "To  gather  up  the  sparks  of  truth, 
and  studiously  cull  out  that  which  is  commenti- 
tious."     [r.]  Milton. 

c6m'MER0E,  n.  [L.  commercium  ;  merx,  mercis, 
merchandise ;  It.  commercio,  coTnmerzio ;  Sp. 
comercio ;  Fr.  commerce.'] 

1.  The  exchange  of  one  sort  of  produce  or 
property  for  another  ;  trade  ;  traffic  ;  dealing. 

He  [Sir  Andrew]  is  acquainted  with  commerce  in  all  its 
parts,  and  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  barbarous  way 
to  extend  dominion  by  arms;  for  true  power  is  to  be  got  by 
arts  and  industry.  Spectator. 

Foreign  commerce  is  the  trade  which  one  nation  carries  on 
with  another;  inland  commerce,  or  inland  trade,  is  the  trade 
in  the  exchange  of  the  commodities  between  citizens  of  the 
same  nation.  Maunder. 

2.  Familiar  intercourse  ;  social  communica- 
tion. "  In  the  ordinary  commerce  and  occur- 
rences of  life.'*  Addiso7i. 

3.  A  game  at  cards.  JohiiS07i. 
Syn. —  Commerce  is  appropriately  applied  to  traf- 

jic  carried  on  between  different  countries,  and  is  on  a 
large  scale  ;  trade  is  traffic  either  on  a  large  or  a  small 
scale.  Commerce,  trade,  and  traffic  are  all  used  to  de- 
note the  exchange  of  commodities  ;  dealing,  for  buy- 
ing and  selling.  Foreign  comvierce;  traffic  or  trade 
carried  on  by  individuals,  or  between  different  towns. 
—  Commerce  is  the  business  of  the  merchant ;  trade, 
of  the  tradesman.  —  See  Intercourse.  ^ 

t  COM'MERCE,  or  COM-MERCE',  v.  n. 

1.  To  traffic;  to  trade. 

Beware  you  commerce  not  with  bankrupts.      B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  hold  intercourse. 

Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 

"With  even  step  ana  musing  gait. 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  m  thine  eyes.  Milton. 

COM-MER'CIAL  (kom-mer'sh^l,  66),  a. 
to   commerce  or  traffic  ;    mercantile 


Relating 

;  trading. 

Robertson. 


Co7n7ne7'cial  intercourse.' 
Syn.  —  See  Mercantile. 
COM-MER'CIAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  commercial  man- 
ner.    "  Co7nine7'eiaUy  considered."  Burke. 
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COMMITTEESHIP 


tCOM-MER'CJ-ATE  (-shp-at),  v.  n.  To  hold  in- 
tercourse. 

All  finite,  created  spirits  have,  and  must  have,  material 
vehicles  of  purity  aiid  fincuess  ...  to  cummcrciate  with 
other  animals.  Cheyne. 

COMMERE  (kom-mir'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  godmother  ; 
a  gossip  ;  a  goody.  Smart. 

t  COM-MET'JC,  a.  Giving  beauty  ;  cosmetic.  Ash. 

tCOM-MET'jCS,  n.pl.     Cosmetics.  Crabh. 

COM'MI-GRATE,  v.  n.  [L.  commigro  ;  con^  with, 
and  miffro,  to  migrate.]  To  migrate,  or  remove 
in  a  body,     [r.]  Johnson. 

c6m-MI-GRA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  commigratio.\  The 
act  of  migratini;  together.  "  Commigi'ations  or 
removals  of  nations."  Hakeioill. 

t  cSm'MI-NATE,  v.  tt.  [L.  comminor,  co?nmina- 
tif-s.']     To  threaten.  Hardinge. 

C6M-Mt-NA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  comminatio  \  It.  com- 
minazione\  S]y.conminacion;  'Fr.commination.] 

1.  A  threat ;  a  menace  ;  a  denunciation. 

Christ  not  only  commancled  Peter  to  put  up  his  sword,  but 
ndded  also  to  that  charge  a  commination,  in  generality,  that 
whosoever  drew  the  sword  should  perish  by  the  sword. 

Lord  Northampton. 

2.  {English  TMnrgy.)  The  recital  of  divine 
threatenings  on  stated  days.  Wheatley. 

COM-MIN'A-TO-RY,  a.  Denunciatory;  threat- 
ening.    "  Commlnatory  prediction."    Bp.  Hall, 

COM-MIN'GLE  (kom-ming'gl),  V.  a.  [L.  coii^  with, 
and  Eng.  ■mingle.']  [i.  commingled  ;  pp.  com- 
mingling, COMMINGLED.]  To  mingle  together ; 
to  mix  into  one  mass  ;  to  commix ;  to  blend. 

And  blest  are  those 
"Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled^ 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.  Shak. 

COM-MIN'GLE,  v.  n.   To  unite  one  with  another. 

Dissolutions  of  gum  tragacanth  and  oil  of  sweet  almonds 
do  not  commingle.  Bacon. 

t  COM-MIN'y-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  comminuo.']  To 
grind.    "  Solid  food  .  .  .  comminimted."    Smith. 

t  COM-MIN'U-I-BLE,  a.  Reducible  to  powder. 
"  The  best  diamonds  are  comminuible."  Browne. 

COM'MI-NUTE,  V.  a.  [L.  comminuOj  comininu- 
tus  ;    con^  with,  and  minuOy  to  diminish.]     \i, 

COMMINUTED  ;  pp.  COMMINUTING,  COMMINUT- 
ED.] To  break  into  small  pieces;  to  grind;  to 
pulverize.  Bacon. 

COM-MI-NU'TipN,  n.  1.  The  act  of  grinding; 
pulverization.  "  Grinders  necessary  for  com- 
minution  of  the  meat."  Rag. 

2,  Attenuation. 

In  fusion  there  is  manifestly  a  comminution  of  the  melted 
body.  Boi/le. 

COM-MI^'lJR-A-BLE,  a.  Worthy  of  compassion  ; 
pitiable.  "  "This  was  the  end  of  this  noble  and 
commiserahle  person."  Bacon, 

COM-Mt§'5R-ATE,  .13.  a.  [L.  commiseror  ;  con, 
with,  and  inisereor,  to  pity ;    It.  coin?nise7'are .^ 

[i.  COMMISERATED  ;  pp.  COMMISERATIXG,  COM- 
MISERATED.] To  feel  pain  for  ;  to  compassion- 
ate ;  to  pity. 

We  should  commiserate  our  mutual  ignorance,  and  en- 
deavor to  remove  it.  Locke. 

C0M-MT§-?R-A'T(0N,  n.  [L.  commiseratio;  It. 
cojnmiserazione  ;  Sp.  conmiseracion ;  Fr.com- 
miseration.']  Sorrow  for  the  distress  of  others  ; 
compassion  ;  sympathy  ;  condolence  ;  pity. 

Who  can  peruse  the  relation  of  the  last  momenta  of  Epam- 
inondas,  at  tlje  battle  of  Mantinea,  without  finding  himself 
touched  with  a  pleasing  commiseration?  Melmoth. 

Syn.  — See  Pity. 

COM-MI^'gR-A-TiVE,  a.  Compassionate.    Todd. 

COM-MI^'JEIR-A-TIVE-LY,  ad.  From  compas- 
sion ;  compassionately,     [r.]  Overhury. 

COM-Mi§'?R-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  has  compas- 
sion.    "  Charitable  commiserators."      Browne. 

CUM-MJS-SA'RI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  commis- 
sary. Craig. 

COMMISSARM  T  (kom-js-sar'e-a  or  kom-is-sa're-ait) 
[kom-js-sa're-at,  Ja.  ;  kom-is-sar'e-a,  Sm. ;  k5m- 
is-sar'yet,  K.],  n.     [Fr.]    {Mil.)  ' 

1.  The  whole  body  of  officers  attending  an 
army  under  the  commissary-general,  and  con- 
stituting the  department  charged  with  the  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  ammunition,  &c.  Todd. 


2.  The  office  or  the  employment  of  a  com- 
missary ;  commissaryship. 

cOM'M|S-SA-RY,  n.  [L.  committOj  commissusyio 
intrust;  It.  comniissario \  Sp.  comisa'rio  \  Fr. 
commissaire.] 

1.  One  delegated  to  some  trust;  a  commis- 
sioner. 

2.  {Eccl.)  An  ecclesiastical  officer  who  sup- 
plies the  bishop's  place  in  remote  parts  of  the 
diocese.  Cowell. 

3.  {Mil.)  An  officer  appointed  for  a  variety 
of  duties  ;  as  the  commissary-general  of  mus- 
ters, whose  duties  are  to  muster  the  army,  in- 
spect the  muster-rolls,  and  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  forces  ;  the  commissary 
of  horse,  having  charge  Of  the  inspection  of  the 
horse- artillery  ;  the  commissary  of  provisions, 
charged  with  furnishing  provisions  for  the 
army  ;  the  commissary  oj  stores^  who  has  charge 
of  the  stores  and  is  accountable  to  the  office  of 
ordnance.  Craig. 

4.  A  judicial  officer  under  the  chancellor  in 
the  "University  of  Cambridge,  England. 

COM'MIS-SA-RY-gEN']^R-AL,  n.  An  officer  of 
the  aiiniy  who  has  the  charge  of  providing  sup- 
plies, forage,  &c.  Napier. 

COM'MIS-SA-RY-SHiP,  n.  The  office  of  a  com- 
missary. Ayliffe. 

COM-MIS'SION  (-mish'un),  n.  [L.  commissio  ;  It. 
commissione  ;    Sp.  comision  ;  Fr.  comTnission."] 

1.  The  act  of  committing  or  doing ;  perpetra- 
tion; as,  "Sins  of  commmzo?i  are  distinguished, 
in  theology,  from  sins  of  omission."      Johnson. 

2.  A  document  or  writing  investing  one  with 
authority  in  some  office  ;  —  especially  the  war- 
rant by  which  a  military  officer  is  constituted. 

He  led  our  powers. 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person.        Shak. 

3.  A  trust;  a  charge  ;  office  ;  employment. 

Such  commisidon  from  above 
I  have  received,  to  answer  thy  desire 
Of  knowledge  within  bounds.  Milton. 

4.  {Com.)  The  order  by  which  one  person 
buys  or  sells  goods  for  another;  as,  "To  do 
business  on  commission"  :  —  an  allowance  or 
compensation  to  an  agent,  factor,  &c.,  for  ser- 
vices ;  as,  "  His  commission  is  five  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  sales." 

5.  {Law.)  An  appointment  to  one  or  more 
commissioners  to  perform  certain  duties.  "  The 
lord  chancellor,  upon  petition  or  information, 
grants  a  co7nmission  to  inquire  into  the  party's 
state  of  mind.*'  Blackstone.  —  Management 
by  a  committee  or  substitute.  "The  great  seal 
was  put  into  commission.'*  Johnson.  —  A  body 
of  commissioners;  as,  "The  coinmission  will 
hold  their  sessions  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress." 

COM-MIS'SION  (kora-mish'un),  v.  a.  [i.  COMMIS- 
SIONED ;  pp.  COMMISSIONING,  COMMISSIONED.] 

1.  To  intrust  with  a  commission  ;  to  appoint 
by  a  warrant  to  some  office  or  duty ;  to  author- 
ize ;  to  empower. 

We  are  to  deny  the  suppoaition  that  he  [Moses]  was  even 
then  commissioned  by  God  goveraor  of  Israel.  Scutli. 

2.  To  send  on  a  mission  with  a  warrant  of 
authority;  to  depute;  to  delegate. 

A  chosen  band 
He  first  commissions  to  the  Latian  land.         Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  commission,  authorize,  and  empower,  all 
imply  the  transferring  of  some  authority  or  business 
to  another.  A  person  is  commissioned,  in  common  af- 
fairs, to  do  something  for  another,  as  to  make  a  pur- 
chase ;  he  is  authorized,  by  a  formal  declaration,  to 
communicate  what  has  been  confided  to  him  ;  he  is 
empowered,  by  a  legal  document,  to  receive  money ; 
and  he  is  appointed  to  an  office. 

COM-MIS'SION-A'^ipNT,  n.  An  agent  who  does 
business  on  commission.  Boag. 

COM-MIS'SION-AL,  a.  Commissionary.  "  The 
king's  letters  commissionalJ"     [r.]       Le  Neve. 

COM-MIS'STON-A-RY,  a.  Appointed  by  a  war- 
rant.    "  Commissio7iary  authority,"    J3p.  Hall. 

fCOM-MIS'SION-ATE,  V.  a.  To  commission. 
"By  virtue  whereof,  I  command,  empower,  and 
commissionate  you."  Bp.  Beveridge. 

CpM-MIS'SIONED  (kom-mlsh'und),  p.  a.  Having 
a  commission  ;  as,  "  A  commissioned  officer." 

COM-MIS'SION-^IR,  n.    One  empowered  to  act  in 


some  matter  or  business  for  one  or  more  per- 
sons, or  for  a  government ;  an  agent. 

One  article  they  stood  upon,  wluch  I  with  your  commie- 
siojjtei's  have  agreed  upon,  Sidney. 

COM-MIS'SION-MER'CHANT,  n.  One  who  buys 
or  sells  goods  for  another  on  commission,  or 
one  who  acts  as  an  agent  in  buying  and  selling, 
and  receives  a  rate  per  cent,  as  his  commission. 

COM-MlS'SfVE,  u,.  Actually  performed;  com- 
mitting,    [r.]  "  '    ■ ' 


COM-MIS-SU' R4,  n.  [L.]  pi.  commissure, 
1  {Bot.)  The  line  of  junction  of  the  two 
parts  into  which  the  fruit  of  umbelliferous 
plants  is  divided;  commissure;  —  also  a  point 
where  many  parts  are  united  together.  Henslow. 
2.  {j^nat.)  A  medullary  band  which  crosses 
from  one  side  of  the  brain  to  the  other.  Bratide. 

COM-MISS'URE  (kom-mish'yur,  92)  [kom-mish'yur. 
W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  C.  ;  kom'm'jsh-ur,  S*. ;  kom-m!s'- 
ur,  Ja.],  n.  [L.  commissura,  a ^oming  together ; 
It,  commesui'a;  Sp,  coinisura ;  Fr.  commissure.] 

1.  A  line  or  a  plane  of  union  between  two 
parts ;  a  seam. 

This  animal  is  covered  Tvith  a  strong  shell,  jointed,  like 
armor,  by  four  transverse  commismtres.  JRay. 

2.  {Masonry.)  The  joint  between  two  stones. 

Weale. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  line  of  junction  of  two  carpels; 
commissura.  Gray. 

4.  {Anat.)  A  point  of  union  between  two 
parts,  as  the  angles  of  the  eyelids  or  of  the  lips  ; 
a  medullary  band  or  collection  of  fibres  joining 
the  two  sides  of  the  brain.  Dunglison. 

COM-MIT',  V.  a.  [L.  committo  ;  con,  with,  and 
mitto,  to  send  ;  It.  comynettere  ;  Sp.  cometer  ; 
Fr.  commettre.\  \i.  committed  ;  pp.  commit- 
ting, COMMITTED.] 

1.  To  put  into  the  power  of  another;  to  de- 
liver in  trust ;  to  consign  ;  to  intrust. 

All  things  comniitted  to  thy  trust  conceal.       Henliam. 

2.  To  seijd  to  prison  ;  to  imprison. 

The  two  were  committed,  at  least  restrained  of  their  lib- 
erty. Clarendon. 

3.  To  put  in  any  place  ;  to  deposit.  "  Com- 
mit him  to  the  grave."  Shak. 

4.  To  perpetrate  ;  to  enact.  "  What  folly  I 
commit."  Shak. 

5.  To  pledge  by  some  act  or  step,  as  in  the 
phrase,  "To  commit  one's  self." 

6.  To  bring  into  danger ;  to  put  to  hazard  ; 
to  compromit. 

7.  t  To  place  in  a  state  of  hostility ;  to  con- 
found.    [A  Latinism.] 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured  song 
First  taught  our  English  music  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 

With  Midas'  ears,  committing  short  and  long.       Milton. 

Syn. —  See  Consign,  Perpetrate.  ■ 

COM-MIT',  V.  n.  To  be  guilty  of  incontinence. 
"  Cojnmi^  not  with  man's  sworn  spouse."  Shak. 

C0M-M1T'M5;NT,  n.  l.  The  act  of  committing, 
or  of  sending  to  prison;  imprisonment;  com- 
mittal. 

In  this  dubious  interval,  between  the  commitment  and  trial, 
a  prisoner  ought  to  be  used  with  the  utmost  humanity. 

Blackstone. 

2.  An  order  for  sending  to  prison.    Johnson* 

3.  {Legislation.)  Reference  of  any  thing  to  a 
committee. 

The  Parliament . . .  which  thought  this  petition  worthy 
not  only  of  receiving,  but  of  voting  to  a  commitmetU.  Milton. 

COM-MIT'TAL,  n.     1.  The   act   of  committing; 

commitment.  Brit.  Cnt. 

2.  The  act  of  pledging  ;  a  pledge.  Craig. 

CpM-MIT'T^E,  n.  A  body  of  persons  appointed 
to  examine,  or  to  manage,  any  matter  ;  as,  "  The 
committees  of  a  legislature." 

;^="This  word  is  often  pronounced, improperly, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  or  last  syllable."  Wallcer. 
All  the  English  orthoepists  pronounce  it  cora-mit'- 
tee  ;  but  "  c5m'mit-tee,"  says  Mitford,  '*  is  tlie  Scot- 
tish manner." 

COM-MIT-TEE',  n.  {English  Law.)  The  person 
to  whom  the  care  of  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic  is 
committed,  —  the  lord-chancellor  being  the 
com-m-it-tor' . 

The  lord  chancellor  usually  commits  the  care  of  his  per- 
son to  some  friend,  who  is  then  called  liis  committee. 

Blackstone. 

COM-MIT'T?E-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  a  commit- 
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tee.     "  Trusted  with  committeeships  and  other 
gainful  offices."  Milton. 

COM-MiT'T5R,7i.  One  who  commits;  perpetra- 
tor. *•  Committers  of  sacrilege."  Martin  (1554). 

COM-MIT'TI-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  committed. 
"  The  mistakes  committible."  Browne. 

COM-m!x',  v.  a.  [L.  commisceo,  commixtus  ;  A.  S. 
miscan.}  [i.  commixed  ;  pp.  commixing,  com- 
mixed.] To  commingle  ;  to  mingle  ;  to  blend. 
"  Out  of  dust  and  rain  water  com.mixed.'*  Ray. 

CQM-MiX',  D.  ■«.  ■  To  mingle  ^  to  blend. 

Which  boldly  dares  aftirm  that  spirita  thcmselvea  supply* 
With  bodies,  to  commix  with  frail  mortallly.  Drayton. 

fCOM-MiX'ION  (kom-mik'shun),  n.  Mixture; 
commixtion.  *  Shak. 

COM-MIXT'ION  (kom-mikst'yun),  n.  [L.  com- 
mixtio.]  The  act  of  commixing ;  mixture.  "This 
commixtion  of  things  so  contrary."      Fotherby. 

COM-MiXT'URE  (kom-mlkst'yur).  '"•  !•  The  act 
of  mingling  or  mixing ;  mixture.  "  In  the  com- 
mixture oi  s^Tiy  i\\.mgYn.0Te  oily  or  sweet."  5acon. 

2.  That  which  is  formed  by  mingling  differ- 
ent things  ;  composition  ;  compound. 

But  in  the  Jewish  republic,  thia  commia-ture  [of  church  and 
Btate]  made  no  other  confusion  than  ariaes  from  the  mistakes 
of  men  ignorant  of  that  sacred  economy.  }f'a7'bui'ton. 

3.  {Scottish  Law.)  The  method  of  acquir- 
ine  property  by  blending  different  substances 
belonging  to  different  proprietors.      Buchanan. 

c6m'MO-DATE,  n.  [L.  commodatum.']  (Law.) 
The  gratuitous  loan  of  any  thing.  Burrilt. 

COM-MODE'  [kom-mod',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. ;  k0m'- 
mod,  Sm.],  n.     [Fr.] 

i.    A  head-dress   formerly  worn  by   ladies. 

"The  setting  of  her  commode."  Addison. 

2.  A  small  sideboard,  containing  drawers  and 

closets  or  shelves.  W.  Ency. 

II  COM-MO'DI-OU'S  [kom-mo'dyus,  S.  E.  F.  K.  ; 
kom-mo'de-us,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  koin-mo'de-iis 
or  kom-mo'je-us,  W.'],  a.  [JL^  commodus  ;  cony 
with,  and  modus,  measure  ;  i.  e.  "  according  to 
the  measure  or  degree  required."  Sullivan  ;  It. 
4r  Sp.  comedo  ;  Fr.  comm.ode.']  Adapted  to  some 
use  or  design  ;  convenient ;  suitable  ;  useful ; 
suited  to  wants. 

Such  a  place  cannot  be  commodioiu  to  live  in.        Raleigh. 
Syn.  —  See  Convenient. 

II  COM-MO'DT-OUS-LY,  Oi^.  In  a  commodious 
manner  ;  conveniently. 

|]  COM-MO'DI-OyS-NfiSS,  n.  State  of  being  com- 
modious ;  adaptationto use ;  convenience.  "  The 
comm,odiousness  of  the  apartments."        Boyle. 

CpM-MOD'l-TY,  n.     1.  Convenience. 

Travellers  turn  out  of  the  highway,  drawn  by  the  com- 
modity  of  a  foot-path.  £.  Jomon. 

2.  Advantage ;  benefit;  profit.  "However 
men  may  seek  their  own  commodity."   Hooker. 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world.  Shdk. 

3.  Merchandise  ;  goods  ;  wares  ;  produce. 

Commodities  are  movables,  valuable  by  money,  the  com- 
mon measure.  Locke. 

Syn. —  Commodity  is  a  term  applied  to  articles  of 
the  first  necessity  or  importance  of  the  produce  of  a 
country  ;  ^oods  are  the  arlicles  of  the  tradesman  ;  mer- 
chandise is  what  belongs  to  merchants,  and  is  the  ob- 
ject of  commerce;  wares  are  manufactures,  and  may 
be  goods  or  merchandise.  The  staple  commodities  of 
a  country  :  a  tradesman's  or  shopkeeper's  goods  ;  the 
merchant's  merchandise ;  the  manufacturer's  wares.  — 
See  Goods. 

C6M'M0-D6RE,  or  CCM-MO-DORE'  [kom-o-dor', 
S.  W'.  p.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  kom'o-dor,  Sm.  R.  Brande], 
n.  [It.  comandatore ;  Sp.  comendador ;  Fr. 
commodore.']     {Naval.) 

1.  The  captain  who  commands  a  squadron 
of  ships,  with  the  temporary  rank,  in  the  Eng- 
lish service,  of  rear-admiral.  Brande. 

2.  A  title  given  to  the  senior  captain  when 
three  or  more  ships  of  war  are  in  company. 

3.  A  select  ship,  in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen, 
which  leads  the  van  in  the  time  of  war. 

fl®=  "  This  is  one  of  those  words  which  may  have 
the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  last  syllable,  accord- 
ing to  its  position  in  the  sentence.  Thus  we  say, 
*  The  voyage  was  made  by  Com'modore  Anson;  for, 
though  he  was  made  an  admiral  afterwards,  he  went 
out  as  commodore'.^  "  Walker. 
t  C0M-M6D-U-LA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  commodulatio.'] 
Symmetry  ;  propor*^io^ »  regularity.     Hahewill. 


t  COMMOIOJ^E  (kSm'mnXn),  n.  [Old  Fr.]  A 
monk  of  the  same  order  or  convent.        Selden. 

f  COM-Mp-Lr'TlON,  71.  [li.  commoto,  commoli- 
tu.s,  to  grind  up.]     Act  of  grinding  up.  Browne. 

COM'MplN',  a.  .[Gr.  Kotvds;  L.  communis;  It. 
comune ;  Sp,  comun ;  Fr.  commun ;  A.  S.  ge- 
misne;  gema7ia,  a  company.] 

1.  Belonging  equally  to  the  public,  to  many, 
or  to  more  than  one  ;  not  having  an  exclusive 
owner.  **  Things  common  by  nature.''  Locke. 
"The  common  air."     Shak. 

2.  Serving  the  use  of  all;  general. 

He  speaks  the  common  tongue.  Sliah. 

3.  Frequent;   usual;    customary;    habitual. 

There  is  anevilwhichlhaveseen.and  it  is  common  among 
men.  Eccles.  vi.  1. 

4.  Of  no  rank  or  distinction ;  without  high 
birth  ;  ordinary ;  vulgar.  *'  Sort  our  nobles  from 
our  cotnmon  men."  Shak. 

5.  Not  marked  by  aiiy  striking  peculiarity  ; 

not  rare  or  scarce. 

It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 

A  strain  of  rareness.  Shah. 

6.  Unchaste  ;  prostitute.  L'Estranye. 

7.  (Gram.)  Both  active  and  passive,  as  the 
Latin  verb  pascor,  to  feed  and  to  be  fed :  —  that 
may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine  ;  as,  "The 
v/oid  parent  is  of  the  cotnmon  gender." 

Common  meas- 
ure, or  common 
time,  (Mus.)  the 
measure  which 
has  four  quarter 
notes  in  a  bar 


^S^: 


Common  time, 
four-four  measure.  DwigJit. 

Syn. —  Common  is  a  term  of  very  extensive  appli- 
cation, and  includes  ordinary  and  vulgar.  Common  \a 
opposed  to  rare  and  refined  ;  ordinary^  to  what  is  dis- 
tmguished  ;  vulgar,  to  polite  and  cultivated.  Vulgar 
is  below  what  is  common  ;  meav,  below  wliat  is  ordi- 
nary. Common,  general,  or  public  opinion;  frequent 
occurrence  ;  ordinary  course  of  nature  ;  vulgar  lan- 
guage or  habit ;  mean  appearance.  A  common  book  is 
one  which  is  often  met  with  ;  an  ordinary  book  is 
one  of  little  merit,  of  which  there  are  many  as  good. 
—  See  General,  Ordinary. 

COM'MON,  n.  1.  An  open  ground,  the  use  of 
which  is  not  appropriated  to  any  individual,  but 
belongs  to  the  public,  or  to  many  persons  ;  a 
public  unenclosed  space: — a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  an  enclosed  public  ground,  or  park, 
in  a  city. 

Does  any  one  respect  a  common  as  much  as  he  does  hia 
garden?  South. 

2.  {Law.)  The  right  of  taking  a  profit  in  the 
land  or  estate  of  another  in  common  with  oth- 
ers ;  thus,  common  of  pasture  is  the  right  of 
taking  grass  or  herbage  by  the  mouths  of  graz- 
ing animals  ;  common  of  turbary,  the  right  of 
taking  turf  for  fuel ;  common  of  estove^'s,  the 
right  of  taking  wood  for  fuel,  and  for  the  renairs 
of  houses,  fences,  and  implements  of  husband- 
ry ;  and  common  of  piscary,  the  right  of  fishery 
in  rivers  not  navigable.  P.  Cyc. 

Common  appurtev.ant,  the  right  to  put  other  beasts 
upon  a  common,  besides  such  as  are  generally  com- 
monable, as  hogs,  goats,  and  the  like.         Blacksione. 

Common  appendant,  the  right  of  the  tenant  of  a  manor 
to  pasture  his  beasts  on  the  lord's  w^aste.         Brande. 

In  common^  equally  to  be  participated  by  a  certain 
number;  equally  with  another;  indiscriminately. — 
(Law.)  By  distinct  tenure,  but  with  unity  of  posses- 
sion.—  See  Commons.  Blackstone. 

C6M'M0N,  ad.     Commonly.     "I  am  more  than 


cominon  tall." 


Shak. 


[R.] 

COM'MON,  v.n.     [Gr.  KotvSo).] 

1.  t  To  confer  ;  to  converse  ;  to  discourse. 

Then  the  king's  council  commoned  among  themselves  for 
a  marriage  for  their  king.  Bemers. 

2.  f  To  partake  or  suffer  in  common.     "We 
commoner  of  sorrow  and  heaviness. "iSiVr.JIfoj'e. 

3.  To  have  a  joint  right  or  interest  with  oth- 
ers in  some  common  ground.  Johnson. 

4.  To  share  or  board  together   or   in   com- 
mons ;  to  eat  together.  Wheatley. 

COM'MON-A-BLE,  a.  1.  Held  in  common.  "For- 
ests and  other  commotiable  places."         Bacon. 
2.  Allowable  to  be  turned  on  the  common. 

Commonable  heasts  are  beasts  of  the  plough,  or  such  as 
manure  the  ground.  Blackstove. 

Commonable  lavd,  a  common  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  is  arable.  Brande. 

c6m'MON-A^E,    n.     The   right  of  feeding  on   a 
common.  Fuller. 


CoM-MON"-Al'|-TY,  /t.    See  Commonalty. 

COM'MON-Al-TY,  n.  The  common  people.  "The 
nobles  and  the  commonalty."  Bacon. 

COM'MON-BAIL,  n.  {Law.)  A  formal  entry  of  a 
fictitious  surety  ;  a  bail  in  which  the  sureties 
are  merely  nominal  or  imaginary  persons,  as 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  BurrilL 

COM'MON-COUN'CIL,  n.  The  council  of  a  city 
or  town  corporate,  empowered  to  make  by-laws, 
&c.  Smart. 

c6m'M0N-CC)UN'CIL-MAN,  k.  a  member  of  the 
common  council. 

I,  who  am  no  common-councilman.  B.  Jonson, 

COM'MON-CRI'JglR,  n.  The  crier  of  a  town  or 
city. 

COM'MON-^R,  n.  1.  One  of  the  common  people, 
as  distinguished  from  the  nobility. 

The  commonalty,  like  the  nobility,  are  divided  into  sev- 
eral degrees:  and,  as  the  lords,  though  ditterent  in  pank,  yet 
all  of  them  are  peers  in  respect  to  their  nobility,  so  the  com- 
moners, though  some  are  greatly  superior  to  others,  yet  all  are 
in  law  peere,  in  respect  to  their  want  of  nobility.  Blackstone. 

2.  One  who  has  a  joint  right  in  common 
ground. 

Much  land  might  he  gained  from  commonable  places,  so 

05  there  be  care  taken  that  the  poor  commoners  have  no  in- 
jury. Bacon. 

3.  A  student  of  the  second  rank  at  Oxford, 
correspondingtope«.szo?ier  at  Cambridge.  [Eng.] 

4.  A  sharer  in  common  ;  a  partaker. 

Lewis  resolved  lo  be  a  commoner  with  them  in  weal  or 
woe.  Fuller. 

5.  A  prostitute  ;  a  lewd  woman.  "  A  com- 
moner o'  the  camp."  Shak. 

COM'MON-HALL,  n.  A  hall  for  the  meeting  of 
the  citizens.  "  The  co?n7noji-hall  or  place  of 
public  assemblies."  Bp.  Patrick. 

t  C6M-M0-NI"TI0N  (kom-mo-nish'un),  n.  [L. 
com7nonitio.']     Advice ;  monition.  Bailey. 

t  COM-MON'I-TIVE,  a.     Advising.  Bp.  Hall. 

fCOM-MON'I-TO-RY,  fl.  Calling  to  mind  ;  warn- 
ing ;  commonitive.  "  Letters  commonitory,  ex- 
hortatory,  and  of  correction."  Fox. 

COM'MON-KISS'ING,  a.  Saluting  without  dis- 
tinction. "  Common-kissing  Titan  "  (i.  e.  the 
sun).  Shak. 

COM'MON-LAw,  n.  The  unwritten  law,  or  that 
body  of  customs,  rules,  and  maxims  which  have 
acquired  their  binding  power  and  the  force  of 
laws  in  consequence  of  long  usage,  recognized 
by  judicial  decisions,  and  not  by  reason  of 
statutes  now  extant;  —  distinguished  from  the 
statute  law,  which  owes  its  authority  to  acts  of 
the  legislature  :  — that  system  of  law  which  is 
administered  in  the  common-law  courts,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rules  prevailing  in  courts 
of  equity  and  admiralty.  BurrilL 

Learned  writers  have  indulged  in  much  speculation  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  common-law  of  England,  though 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  says  it  is  '*aa  undiscoverable  as  the  head 
of  the  Nile."  Political  Diet. 

Syn.  —  See  Law. 

COM'MON-LAW'YgR,  n.  One  versed  in  the 
common  law,  Spelman. 

COM'MON-LY,  arf.   1.  Frequently  ;  usually;  gen- 
erally; ordinarily.  Temple. 
2.  t  Jointly  ;  in  common.                     Spenser. 
COM'MON-MEA§'URE  (-mezh'ur,  93),  n.    {Arith. 

6  Geom.)  A  number  which  divides  two  or  more 
other  numbers  without  leaving  a  remainder  ;  a 
magnitude  which  exactly  measures  two  or  more 
other  magnitudes.  Brande. 

COM'MON-NESS,  n.  The  state,  or  the  quality,  of 
being  common.  South. 

COM'MON-PLACE,  n.  1.  {Rhet.)  Atopic  common 
to  different  subjects;  source  of  argument; 
ground  of  proof. 

These  [commonplaces]  -were  no  other  than  general  ideas 
applicable  to  a  great  many  different  Bu^ects,  which  the  ora- 


lanv  different  sumec    . 

isult  in  order  to  ftnd  out  materials  for 

Blair. 


reat  r 
tor  was  directed^  to  consu 
his  speech. 

2.  A  usual  or  ordinary  topic  on  any  subject. 

In  both  of  them  I  ha^e  made  use  of  the  commonplaces  of 
satire.  Dryden. 

COM'MON-PLACE,  u,.     Ordinaiy,  Ed.  Rev. 

COM-MON-PLACE',  v.  a.     To  reduce  to  general 

heads,     [r.] 

I  do  not  apprehend  anjv  difficulty  in  collecting  and  com- 
monplacing  a  universal  history  from  the  Iiistorians.      Felton. 
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COM'MON-PLACE-BOOK'  (-biik),  n.  A  book  in 
which  things  to  be  remembered  are  ranged  un- 
der general  heads  ;  a  memorandum-book. 

If  I  would  put  any  thing  in  my  commonplace-boofc,  I  find 
out  a  head  to  which  I  may  refer  it.  Locke, 

COM'MON-PLACE-N^SS,  rt.  The  state  of  being 
commonplace.  Howitt. 

COM'MpN-PLEA^,ra.  (Law.)  1.  Common  causes 
or  suits ;  civil  actions,  or  those  depending  be- 
tween subject  and  subject,  as  distinguished 
fTom.  pleas  of  the  crown.  Burrill. 

2.  The  name  of  a  court  held  in  Westminster 
Hall,  for  the  trial  of  common  pleas,  or  causes 
between  subjects.  It  has  five  judges,  —  a  chief 
justice  and  four  puisne  judges,  —  and  exercises 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  in  personal  actions  and 
ejectments,  with  the  two  other  superior  com- 
mon-law courts,  those  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
of  the  Exchequer,     [England.]  Brande. 

3.  The  name  of  a  court  having  jurisdiction 
generally  of  civil  actions.     [U.  S.]  '      Bouvier. 

COM'MON-PRAYER,  n.  A  formulary  of  public 
worship  ;  —  especially  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Milton. 

COM'MON^  (kom'munz),  n.  pi.  1.  The  common 
people  ;  the  vulgar  ;  the  rabble. 

Tlieae  three  to  Icings  and  chiefs  their  scenes  displays 
The  rest  before  the  ignoble  commons  play.  Diijden. 

2.  The  lower  house  of  the  British  Parliament. 

3,  Food;  fare;  —  so  called  from  the  practice 
at  colleges  of  eating  at  a  common  table. 

The  doctor  now  obeys  the  summons, 

Likea  both  his  company  and  commons.  Swift. 

Doctor^s  Commons,  a  college  in  London  for  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  civil  law.  —  House  of  Commons^  the 
lower  house  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  members 
of  which  are  elected  by  the  people. 

COM'MON-SENSE,  n.  The  natural  understand- 
ing or  sagacity  of  mankind  in  general,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  endowments  of  genius,  or 
the  acquisitions  of  learning,  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  comparatively  few;  good  sense,  in 
relation  to  common  things  or  business. 

Common-sense  is  a  phrase  employed  to  denote  that'degree 
of  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  prudence,  which  ia  common  to 
all  men.  ^  Fleming. 

Common-sense  meant  once  something  very  different  from 
that  plain  wisdom,  the  common  heritage  of  men,  which  we 
now  call  by  this  name,  having  been  bequeathed  to  ua  by  a 
very  complex  theory  of  the  senses,  and  of  a  sense  which  was 
the  common  bond  of  them  all.  and  which  passed  its  verdicts 
on  the  reports  which  they  aeverally  made  of  it.     I>r.  Trench. 

t  COM-MON'STRATE,  V.  u.  [L.  commonstro, 
commonstratus,  to  show.]    To  teach.  Cockeram. 

tCOM'MON-TY,  ?e.  Corruption  for  comct^y.  Skak. 

COM-MON-WEAL',   n.      [See  Weal.]      1.    The 
public  good  ;  the  general  interest.     "  Not  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  commonioeal."  Nicoll. 
2.  A  civil  polity  ;  a  commonwealth. 

A  continual  Parliament  would  but  keep  fiiQ  commonweal 
in  tune.  King  Charles, 

COM'MON-WEALTH,  or  COM-MON- WEALTH',?!. 

1.  A.  civil  polity,  body  politic,  or  state ;  — 
especially  a  free  state,  or  a  representative  gov- 
ernment ;  a  republic  ;  as,  "  The  ComTnonwealth 
of  Massachusetts." 

2.  The  general  body  of  the  people  ;  the  public. 

You  are  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth.  Shale. 

Commonwealth  of  Ens^land,  {Kng.  Hist.)  the  form  of 
government  established  in  England  on  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  in  1649,  and  which  existed  during  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  son  Richard, 
until  the  abdication  of  the  latter,  in  1659. 

j(Kgf-  "  These  words  [^commonweal  and  commonwealtk] 
have  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  last  syllable ; 
but  the  former  is  accented  more  frequently  on  the  last, 
and  the  latter  on  the  first."  Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  State. 

COM-MON-WEALTHS'MAN,  n.  One  who  favored 
the  form  of  government  established  in  England 
under  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Thomas  Pamell  was  the  son  of  a  commonwcaltJisman  of 
the  same  name,  who,  at  the  restoration,  left  Congleton,  in 
Cheshire.  Johnson. 

C6m'MO-rAnCE,    }  „.  {Law.)  Dwelling ;  habita- 
C6M'M0-RAN-CY,  )  tion ;  residence.  Blachstone. 

COM'MO-RAnt,  a.  [L.  commoror ;  commorans, 
to  abide.]    (Law.)  Resident ;  dwelling.  Ayliffe, 

fCOM-MO-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  commoratio.']  A 
staying';  a  sojourning  ;  a  tarrying.    Cockeram. 

COM-MO'RI-ENT,  a.      [L.   commorior ;    commo- 


riens ;  con,  with,  and  morior,  to  die.]   Dying  at 
the  same  time,     [r.]  Sir  G.  Buck. 

COM'MOTH-JpR,  n.  A  godmother,  [r.]  Gotgrave. 

COM-MO'TION,  n.  [L.  commotio;  commoveo, 
commotus,  to  move  violently  j  It.  commozione ; 
Sp.  contnocion  ;  Fr.  com,motion.'\ 

1.  Violent  or  disturbed  motion  ;  agitation. 
Sacrifices  were  offered  that  he  would  allay  the  commotions 

of  the  water.  Woodward. 

2.  Public  disorder ;  disturbance  ;  tumult. 

But  when  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  commotions,  be  not 
terrified.  Luke  xxi.  9. 

3.  Disorder  of  mind  ;  perturbation  ;  heat. 

Shak. 


Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain ;  he  bites  his  lips,  and  starts. 


COM-MO'TION-JpR,  n.  One  who  causes  commo- 
tions or  disturbances.  Bacon^ 

COM-MOVE',  V.  a.     [L.  commoveo  ;  It.  commuo- 
vere ;  Sp.  conmover.l  To  disturb ;  to  agitate,  [r.] 
Straight  the  sands 
Commoved  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play.    Thomson. 

COM-MU'NAL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  commune,  or  a 
subdivision  of  a  department,     [r.]        Qu.  Rev. 

COM-MUNE'  [kom-miin',  IK  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C,  Wb. 
Ash,  Rees  ;  kom'miin,  jS.  J.  E.  F. ;  kom-miin'  or 
kom'mtin,  P.],  v.  n.  [L.  commttnico  ;  It.  cojnu- 
nicare  ;  Sp.  comunicar  ;  Fr.  cojnmunier,  —  See 
Common.]      [i.  communed  ;  pp.  communing, 

COMMUNED.] 

1.  To  impart  thoughts  mutually ;  to  talk  to- 
gether ;  to  converse  ;  to  communicate. 

I  will  commune  with  you  of  such  things 

That  want  no  ears  but  yours.  S7iak. 

2.  To  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper.     [U.  S.] 

c6m'MUNE,  n.     Communion,     [r.]       Coleridge, 

COM'MUJVE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  subdivision  of  a  de- 
partment in  France  ;  a  district ;  a  parish. 

CQM-MU'm-BtlS  Jj\r'JfIS.  [L.,  in  common 
years.']     Taking  one  year  with  another. 

COM-MU'm-B t/S  Lb' CIS.  [L,,  in  common 
places.]     Taking  one  place  with  another. 

COM-MU-NI-CA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  communicable.  Pearson, 

COM-MU'NI-CA-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  im- 
parted, as  a  possession. 

Lost  bliss,  to  thee  no  more  communicable.  Milton. 

2.  That  may  be  communicated  to  the  mind, 
as  knowledge  ;  that  may  be  recounted. 

Things  not  revealed    .    .    . 
To  none  commimicablc  in  earth  or  heaven.         Milton. 

3.  Communicative  ;  sociable. 

Be  communicdble  with  your  friends.  B.  Jonson. 

COM-MQ'NI-CA-BLE-NESS,  «.  The  state  of  being 

communicable.  Bp.  Morton. 

COM-MU'NJ-CA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  communicable 
manner.  Craig, 

COM-MU'NI-CANT,  a,  [L.  commzinica?is.']  Com- 
municating ;  imparting.  Coleridge. 

COM-MU'NI-CANT,  n.  A  partaker; — especially 
■  one  who  partakes  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Hooker. 

COM-MU'NI-CATE,  v.  a.  [L,  commmiico,  com- 
municatus ;  It.  comunicare\  Sp.  comunicar; 
Fr.   communiquer.]      \i.  communicated  ;    pp. 

COMMUNICATING,  COMMUNICATED.] 

1.  To  give  to  others  as  partakers ;  to  impart 
as  a  possession. 

"Where  God  is  worshipped,  there  he  communicates  his 
blessings  and  holy  influences.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  make  known  ;  to  reveal;  to  disclose. 

I  went  up,  and  com.m,vnicated  unto  them  that  goapel  which 
I  preach  among  the  gentiles.  1  Tim.  ii.  2. 

3.  t  To  participate  ;  to  share. 

To  thousands  that  communicate  our  loss.        B.  Jonson. 

je®=  Formerly,  with  was  used  before  the  person  to 
whom  the  communication  was  made. 

Common  benefits  are  to  be  communicated  with  all.  .Bacon. 

Syn.  —  To  communicate  is  a  more  general  term 
than  to  impart.  A  fact  or  information  may  be  com- 
municated directly  or  indirectly,  and  to  one  or  many. 
One  individual  imparts  to  another.  Communicate  in- 
telligence ;  impart  instruction ;  impart,  disclose,  or 
reveal  a  secret.  —  See  Tell. 

COM-MU'NT-CATE,  v.  n.  1.  To  have  a  common 
passage  from  one  to  another.  "Thie  houses 
communicate.^^  Johnson.  *'  Canals  which  all 
communicate  with  one  another."  Arhuthnot. 


2.  f  To  participate ;  to  share. 

Ye  have  well  done  that  ye  did  communicate  with  my  afflic- 
tion. I'hil.iv.U. 

3.  To  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
The  primitive  Christians  communicated  every  day. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

4.  To  have  intercourse ;  to  correspond ;  as, 
"To  comtnunicate  by  letter." 

COM-MU-Nf-CA'TION,  ».  [L.  communicatio;  It. 
comunicazione ;  S^.comunicacion;  Ft.  commu- 
nication.] 

1.  The  act  of  communicating  or  imparting. 
Both  together  serve  for  the  reception  and  communication 

of  knowledge.  ,  Bolder. 

2.  Conference  ;  conversation  ;  intercourse. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.    I  Cb)-.  xv,  a?. 
Abner  had  commmvir.ation  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  say- 
ing, Ye  sought  for  David  in  times  past  to  be  king  over  yon. 

2  Sam.  lii.  \7. 

3.  Participation  of  the  Lord*s  supper;  com- 
munion, Pearson. 

4.  Passage  from  one  thing  to  another. 

The  map  shows  the  natural  conimMnica/ton  Providence  has 
formed  between  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  a  country.    Addison. 
Syn.—  See  Intercourse. 

COM-MU'NI-CA-TiVE,  «.  [It.  comunicativo ; 
Sp.  comunicativo ;  Fr.  communicatif.]  Ready 
to  communicate  or  impart ;  inclined  to  give  in- 
formation ;  not  reserved  ;  open  ;  free. 

Mr.  BosweU'fi  frankness  and  gayety  made  every  body  com- 
municative.  Johnson. 

COM-MU'NJ-CA-TiVE-LY,  ad.  By  communica- 
tion. 

The  manifestation  of  his  glory  shall  arise  to  us;  we  shall 
have  it  communicatii'ehj .  Goodwin. 

COM-MU'NI-CA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  communicative.  Hammond. 

COM-MU']V|-CA-TpR,7t.  One  who  communicates. 
"  Communicator  of  .  .  .  mystery."         H.  More. 

COM-MU'NJ-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Imparting  knowl- 
edge.    "  Comm/unicatory  letters."         Barrow. 

COM-MUN'JNG,  n.  Familiar  converse.  "  He  had 
made  an  end  of  comtnuning."     Exod.  xxxi.  18. 

COM-MUN'ION  (kom-mun'yun),  n.  [Gr.  Koivtavia  ; 
L.  communio  ;  It.  comuntone  ;  Sp.  comunion  ; 
Fr.  communion.] 

1.  The  act  of  communing;  participation; 
fellowship  ;  concord  ;  intercourse  ;  converse. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
QuaflF  immortality  and  joy.  Milton. 

What  communion  hath  light  with  darkness?     2  Cor.  vi.  14. 

2.  Union  in  the  worship  of  any  church. 

Bare  commMnibn  with  a  good  church  can  never  alone  make 
a  good  man.  South. 

3.  The  body  of  people  united  in  worship  ;  a 
religious  body  or  denomination ;  as,  "  The 
Catholic  communion.'* 

4.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

Of  the  several  names  by  which  the  supper  of  the  Lord  has 
been  distinguished,  that  of  the  holy  communion  is  the  one 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  adopted.  Eden. 

COM-MUN'ION-IST,  n.  One  who  is  of  the  same 
communion. 

COM-MUN'ION-SER'VICE,  n.  The  service  used 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.      Ash, 

c6M'My-Ni§M,?z.  [Fr.  commMTC,  common.]  Com- 
munity of  property.  Qu.  Rev. 
Syn.  — See  Socialism. 

COM'MU-NIST,  n.  An  advocate  for  communism, 
or  a  community  of  property.  Ed.  Rev. 

COM-MU-NiS'TJC,  u.  Relating  to  communism 
or  to  communists.  Ec.  Rev. 

COM-MU'NI-TY,  ?i.  [Gr.  koivCttjs  ',  L.  communi- 
tas ;  It.  comtmita ;  Sp.  comunidad ;  Fr.  com- 
mttnaute.] 

1.  Common,  or  joint  possession. 

This  text  is  far  from  proving  Adam  sole  proprietor;  it  is  a 
confirmation  of  tlie  original  community  of  all  tnings.    Locke. 

2.  The  body  of  people  in  a  state  or  common- 
wealth ;  the  body  politic  ;  the  public. 

Was  there  ever  any  community/  so  corrupt  as  not  to  include 
within  it  individuals  of  real  worth?  Blair. 

fl6g=  This  word  should  not  be  used  in  this  sense 
without  the  article  j  we  say  in  society,  but  in.  the  comr- 
munity. 

3.  An  association  or  society  of  individuals, 
united  for  common  objects,  and  bound  by  pe- 
culiar regulations  in  regard  to  property  and 
labor;  as,  "The  communities  established  by  the 
followers  of  Fourier." 
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4.  t  Frequency;  commonness.  **  Sick  and 
blunted  with  community."  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Society. 

COM-MU-TA-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [Sp.  commtttabilidad  i 
Fr.  cominutabiliiii.]  '  The  quality  of  being  com- 
mutable  ;  interchangeableness.  Johnson. 

COM-MU'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  commutabilts  ;  It.  com- 
mutabile  ;  Sp.  conmutable.']  That  may  be  com- 
muted ;  interchangeable. 

c6M-MU-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  commutatio  ;  It.  com- 
mutazione  ;  Sp.  corvmutacion ;  Fr.  commutation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  commuting  or  exchanging ;  ex- 
change; interchange. 

The  whole  universe  is  6U]Dported  by  giving  and  returning, 
by  commerce  and  commutation.  South. 

2.  Change ;  alteration. 

So  great  is  the  commutation  that  the  soul  then  hated  only 
that  which  now  only  it  loves.  South. 

3.  (Laiv.)  The  substitution  of  a  less  for  a 
greater  penalty,  or  punishment ;  as,  "  The 
commutation  of  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  to 
that  of  paying  a  fine." 

•Angle  of  commutation^  (^stron.)  the  distance  be- 
tween the  sun's  true  place  as  seen  from  the  earth,  and 
the  place  of  a  planet  reduced  to  the  ecliptic.  Bonvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Chaw&e. 

COM-MU'TA-TIVE,  a.  [It.  commutativo  ;  Sp.  con- 
mutativo  ;  Fr.  commutatif.']  Relating  to  com- 
mutation or  to  exchange. 

This  is  the  measure  of  commutative  justice,  which  sup- 
poses the  exchange  of  things  prohtabie  for  things  profitable. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

CpM-MU'TA-TIVE-LY,  ad.     By  exchange. 

COM-MUTE',  V.  a.  [L.  commuto  ;  con,  with,  and 
muto,  to  change  ;  It.  com?nutare  ;  Sp.  conmu- 
tar;  Fr.  commuer.']  [i.  commuted  ;  pp.  com- 
muting, COMMUTED.]  To  exchange  or  put  one 
thing  for  another ;  —  especially,  to  exchange 
one  penalty  for  another  less  severe.  *'  A  thou- 
sand fine  devices  to  commute  or  expiate  pen- 
ances." Bp.  Taylor. 
Syn.  —  See  Exchan&e. 

COM-MUTE',  V.  n.     To  bargain  for  exemption. 

He  thinks  it  unlawful  to  commute,  and  that  he  is  bound  to 
pay  his  vow  in  kind.  Bp.  Taylor. 

COM-MUT'U-AL  (-yu-?l,  24),  a.  Jointly  mutual; 
reciprocal.     "  With  commutual  zeal."        Pope. 

C6m-0-ClA' DI-Aj  n.  [Gr.  kiJ^t?,  hair,  and  K?.d6os, 
EL  young  branch.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
trees ;  maiden-plum.  Loudon. 

CO-MOSE',  a.  [L.  comosus  ;  com,a,  hair.]  (Bot.) 
JBearing  a  coma,  or  tuft  of  hairs.  Gray. 

COM'PACT,  n.  [L.  pactum  ;  Fr.  compacted  A 
mutual  and  specific  agreement  by  which  persons 
or  nations  are  bound  firmly  together ;  a  con- 
tract ;  a  covenant. 

That  men  should  keep  their  compacts  is  certainly  a  great 
and  undeniable  rule  in  morality.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Agreement. 

COM-PACT',  V.  a.  [L.  compingo,eompactus\  con, 
with,  and  pango,  to  fasten.]  \i.  compacted  ; 
pp.  compacting,  COMPACTED.]  To  join  to- 
gether with  firmness  ;  to  unite  closely;  to  con- 
solidate ;  to  form  into  a  system. 

We  see  the  world  so  compacted,  ttiat  each  thing  preserveth 
other  things  and  also  itself.  Hooker. 

COM-PACT',  a.  1.  [L.  compingo,  compactus  ;  Sp. 
compacto ;  Fr.  compacte.']  Of  firm  texture  ; 
closely  put  together;  solid;  dense.  "Glass,  crys- 
tal, gems,  and  other  compact  bodies."    Newton. 

2.  United;  joined;  connected. 

In  one  hand  Pan  has  a  pipe  of  seven  reeds,  com.pact  with 
wax  together.  Feacham. 

3.  Made  up  ;  formed  ;  composed. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact.  Shak. 

4.  "Well-connected;  compressed;  brief.  "A 
compact  discourse."  Johnson. 

5.  [L.  compaciscor,  compactus,  to  form  a 
lieague  with  one.]  Connected  by  league,  or  com- 
pact; confederate. 

Thou  pernicious  woman, 
Com.pact  with  her  that's  gone.  Shak. 

COM-PACT'^D,  p.  a.  Joined  together  ;  closely 
united;  consolidated;  framed. 

COM-PACT'^D-LY,  ad.  Closely;  firmly.  Lovelace. 


COM-PACT'JjlD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
compact ;  firmness  ;  density.  Digby. 

COM-PACT'^R,  n.     One  who  compacts,  or  unites. 

COM-PACT'1-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  closely  joined  ; 
that  may  be  made  compact.  Cockerain. 

COM-PAC'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  making  com- 
pact ;  the  act  of  joining. 

2.  The  state  of  being  compact.  Bacon. 

COM-PACT'LY,  ad.  In  a  compact  manner ;  closely. 

CQM-PACT'N^ISS,  n.  The  state  of  being  com- 
pact ;  firmness  ;  closeness  ;  density. 

t  COM-PACT'URE,  n.  Structure.  "  With  comely 
compass,  and  compacture  strong."         Spenser. 

CgM-PA'<^E§y  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.]  A  system,  or 
structure,  of  many  parts  united. 

The  organs  in  animal  bodies  are  only  a  regular  compages 
of  pipes  and  vessels  ibr  the  fluids  to  pass  through.  Hay. 

t  COM-PA^'I-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  compagino,  com- 
paginatus.]     To  set  together.  Cockeram. 

COM-PAg^-J-NA'TION,  n.  [L,  compaginatio.] 
Union  of  parts  ;  juncture  ;  structure.  "  A  corn- 
pagination  of  many  parts."     [n,.]    Bp.  Taylor. 

COM'PAN,  n.  A  small  silver  coin,  current  in 
several  parts  of  India.  Crabb. 

t  c6m'PA-NA-BLE,  «._  [Old  Fr.  compagnable.] 
Companionable ;  sociable.  Chaucer. 

t  c6m'PA-NA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Companionable- 
ness ;  sociableness.  Sidney. 

t  c6m'PA-NI-A-BLE,  a.    Companionable.  Bacon. 

fCOM'PA-NJ-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Companionable- 
ness ;  sociableness,        '  Bp.  Hall. 

COM-PAN'TON  (kom-pan'yun),  n.  [L.  con,  with, 
and  paganu^,  a  villager,  i.  e.  fellow-townsman, 
Skinner;  —  Jj.con  and  ^ams,  bread,  i,  e.  a  mess- 
mate, Junius  :  —  L,  compago,  a  joiningtogetlier, 
Thomson  :  —  It.  compagno ;  Sp.  com.panero ;  Fr. 
compagnon  ;  Gael,  companach."] 

1.  A  person  with  whom  one  frequently  keeps 
company ;  a  comrade  ;  a  consort. 

No  sweet  companion  near,  with  whom  to  mourn.      Prior. 

2.  An  associate  ;  a  partner  ;  a  partaker. 

Which  would  be  all  his  solace  and  revenge 

Thee  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe.  Milton. 

3.  {JSfaut.)  A  wooden  covering  over  the  stair- 
case to  a  cabin.  Dana. 

Syn.  —  See  Associate,  Follower. 

t  COM-PAN'ION,  V.  a.  To  fit  for  a  companion. 
"  Cotnpanion  me  with  my  mistress."  Shak. 

COM-PAN'ION-A-BLE  (kom-pan'yun-?-bl),  a.     Fit 
for  good  fellowship  ;  social;  agreeable.  Walton. 
Syn.  —  See  Social. 

CQM-PAN'ION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  companionable  or  social.  Clarendon. 

COM-PAN'ION-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  companionable 
manner  ;  sociably.  *  Johnson. 

COM-PAN'ION-LAD'D^R,  n.  {Naut.)  The  lad- 
der leading  from  the  poop  to  the  main  deck. — 
See  Companion,  No.  3.  Dana. 


Destitute  of  compan- 
Montgomery. 


COM-PAn'ION-LESS,   a. 
ions ;  solitary  ;  alone. 

COM-PAN'ION-SHIP  (kom-pSn'yun-ship),  n. 

1.  Fellowship  ;  association  ;  intimacy.    Shak. 

2.  Company  ;  train. 

Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horse. 
All  of  companionship.  Shak. 


(Naut.)  The  staircase 
Dana. 


COM-PAN'ION-WAY, 

to  the  cabin. 

c6m'PA-NY  (kum'pji-ne"),  n.     [It.  ^mpagnia  ;  Sp. 
companid ;  Fr.  compagnie.  —  See  Companion.] 

1.  The  act  of  accompanying ;  fellowship. 

As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 

The  blessed  angels  to  and  fVo  descend 

From  highest  heaven  in  gladsome  company.    Spenser. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  legally  associated 
for  business  or  trade  ;  an  association  ;  a  society ; 
a  corporation  ;  as,  "  The  East  India  Compa- 
ny "  ;  "  An  insurance  company." 

3.  The  member  or  members  of  a  copartner- 
ship not  named  in  its  signature  ;  as,  "  Baring, 
Brothers,  &  Company.'* 


4.  A  meeting  of  friends ;  an  assembly  ;  — 
particularly  one  met  for  mutual  entertainment. 

A  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, where  there  is  no  love.  Bacon. 

5.  A  person  or  persons  on  a  visit  of  friend- 
ship or  of  ceremony;  as,  "  He  is  too  ill  to  see 
comjyany." 

6.  {Mil.)  A  subdivision  of  a  regiment  or  of 
a  battalion ;  a  body  of  artillery,  of  cavalry,  or 
of  infantry  commanded  by  a  captain.     Brande. 

To  hear  company,  to  accompany. —  To  keep  company 
with,  to  associate  witJi. 

Syn.  —  See  Assembly,  Association,  Band, 
Society. 

t  c6m'PA-NY,  v.  a.     To  accompany. 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three.  SJiak. 

c6m'PA-NY,  v.n.     1.  To  associate  with. 

I  wrote  to  you  not  to  company  with  fornicators.  1  Cor.  v.  9. 

2.  To  have  sexual  intercourse.         Bp.  Hall. 

3.  t  To  be  a  gay  companion.  Spenser. 

II  COM'PA-RA-BLE  [k5m'p9-r9-bl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.;  kora-pir'j-bl,  Ash"],  a.  [L.  com- 
parahilis;  It.  comparabile ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  compara- 
ble.^    That  may  be  compared  ;  of  equal  regard. 

There  is  no  blessing  of  life  comparable  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  discreet  and  virtuous  friend.  'Addition. 

II  c6m'PA-RA-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being 
comparable.  Bailey. 

II  C6M'PA-RA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
worthy  to  be  compared,  or  to  be  held  in  equal 
regard.  Wotton. 

COM'PA-RATES  [kSm'psi-rats, /ff.  Sm.  Wb.;  koni- 
par'?-'tez,  P.  K.\,  n.  pi.  (Logic.)  The  two  things 
compared  to  one  another.  •  Delgarno. 

t  COM-PA-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  comparatio.]  Pro- 
vision, *  Cockeram. 

COM-PAR'A-TIve,  a.  [L.  comparativus ;  It.  § 
Sp.  coTnparativo  ;  Fr.  comparatif.'] 

1.  Estimated  by  comparison  ;  not  positive. 

The  blossom  is  a  positive  good:  the  remove  of  it,  to  give 
place  to  the  fruit,  a  comparative  good.  Bacon, 

2.  Having  the  power  of  comparing.  **  The 
comparative  faculty."  Glanville. 

3.  {Gram.)  Expressing  more  or  less,  as  dis- 
tinguished from,  positive  and  superlative. 

Comparative  anatomy.  —  See  AwATOMY. 

t  COM-PAR'A-TIVE,  n.  One  who  compares  him- 
self, or  makes  himself  equal  to,  another. 

To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 

Of  every  beardless,  vain  comparative.  S/iak. 

CpM-PAR'A-TIVE-LY,  a£^.  According  to  an  es- 
timate made  by  comparison  ;  not  positively. 

In  this  world,  whatever  is  called  good  is  comparativelff 
with  other  things  of  its  kind.  2'emp^. 

CO^I-pAre',  V.  a.  [L.  comparo;  con,  with,  and 
par,  equal ;  It.  comparare  ;  Sp.  comparar  ;  Fr. 
comparer.']  [i.  compared  ;  pp.  comparing, 
compared.] 

1.  To  measure  one  thing  by  another;  to  esti- 
mate the  relation  of  things  in  respect  to  simi- 
larity or  difference. 

If  he  compares  this  translation  with  the  original,  he  will 

find  that  the  three  first  stanzas  are  rendered  almost  word  ior 

word.  Addison. 

To  compare 

Small  things  with  greatest.  Milton. 

2.  To  illustrate  by  similarity  ;  to  liken.  "He 
compared  anger  to  a  fire."  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Things  are  compared  with  each  other  to 
show  tlieir  resemblance,  and  contrasted,  to  show  their 
difference.  Companion  between  things  similar;  con- 
trast  between  things  different. 

COM-PArE',   t.   n.      1.  To  bear   a   comparison. 

"  No  person  can  compare  with  hiva.." Month.  Rev. 

2.  fTo  vie.     "With  her  beauty  bounty  did 

compare."  Spenser. 

COM-PARE',  n.  1.  Possibility  of  being  com- 
pared ;  comparison. 

Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 

Most  glorious.  Milton. 

2.  Illustration  by  comparison ;  similitude. 

Their  rhymes 
Full  of  protest,  and  oath,  and  big  compare.  Shak. 

C0M-PAr':?R,  n.     One  who  compares.        Digby. 

COM-PAr'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  forming  a  compar- 
ison. Abp.  Cranmer. 

COM-PAR'{-SON  (kom-pSr'e-sn  or  Icom-par'e-sun) 
[kom-pSr'e-sun,   S.  P.  J.  K.  ;  korn-par'e-sn,  F. ; 
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kom-par'e-sun  or  kom-pJtr'e-sn,  jr.  Sm.],  n.  [L. 
comparatio ;  It.  comparazione  ;  Sp.  compara- 
cion ;  Fr.  comparalson.'] 

1.  The  act  of  comparing  ;  a  comparative  esti- 
mate. 

If  we  will  rightly  eBtimate  what  wc  call  good  and  evil,  we 
shall  find  it  lies  much  in  comparison.  Locke. 

Comparison,  more  than  reality,  makes  men  happy,  and 
can  muke  them  wretched.  Feltliam. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  resemblance,  in  some  particu- 
lar, between  two  objects  that  are  in  themselves 
dissimilar  and  belonging  to  different  species  ;  a 
simile ;  a  similitude. 

ij®=*  A  comparison  differs  from  a  metapJior  only  in 
form,  the  resemblance  being  stated  in  a  comparison^ 
and  implied  in  a.mr,taphor.  —  See  Compare,  Simile. 

3.  {Gram,)  The  formation  of  an  adjective 
through  its  various  degrees  of  signification  ;  as, 
"  Strong,  stronger,  strongest  "  ;  "  Hopeful,  more 
hopeful,  most  hopeful." 

1^^  The  mode  of  comparing  adjectives  by  affixing 
er  and  est  is  now  mosrly  restricted  to  those  of  one 
syllable,  hut  the  older  English  writers  often  used  this 
form  also  in  comparing  adjectives  of  two  or  more  syl- 
lables i  thus  Milton  wrote,  "  uprighter,"  "  famousest," 
"  virtuousest." 

il®^  '*  I  have  inserted  the  vowel  in  the  last  syllable 
of  this  word,  because,  in  solemn  pronunciation,  some 
speakers  may  think  it  proper  to  preserve  it ;  but  in 
common  and  unpremeditated  speaking,  I  am  con- 
vinced, it  falls  into  the  general  analogy,  and  is  sunk 
as  much  as  in  reason,  season,  prison,  &;c."   talker. 


t  COM-PAR'I-SON,  V.  a.  To  compare.  *'  Like  to 
a  fool  natural  am  I  comparisoned."       Chaucer. 

COM-PART',  V.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  partior,  to 
divide  ;  It.  compartire ;  Sp.   iS;  Fr.  compartir.'] 

\i.    COMPARTED  ;    pp.   COMPARTING,  COMPART- 
ED.] To  divide  ;  to  mark  out  into  parts.  Wotton. 

+  c6m'PART,  n.  A  member;  a  part.  "Being 
comparts  of  the  same  substance."  J.  Scott. 

COM-PART'J-MENT,  n.  [Fr.]  A  division  ;  a 
compartment.  Pope. 

C6M-PAR-TI"TI0N  (k8m-p9r-tjsh'un),  71.  1.  The 
act  of  dividing.  "  The  compartiiion  ...  of  the 
whole  ground  plot."  Wotton. 

2.  The  part  marked  out ;  a  division. 

Their  temples  and  amphitheatres  needed  no  comparti- 
tions.  Wotton. 

COM-PART'M^NT,  n.  [It.  compartimento ;  Sp. 
compartimiento ;  Fr.  compartiment.'] 

1.  A  division,  or  a  siibdivisional  part,  of  a 
building. 

One  arch  is  a  compartment  of  an  arcade;  the  choir  is  one 
conLpartment  of  a  catliedral.  Francis. 

2.  A  separate  part  of  a  design  in  painting,  or 
in  any  ornamental  work. 

In  the  midst  was  placed  a  large  compartment  composed  of 
.    grotesque  work.  Carew. 

fCOM-FART'N^R,  n.     A  copartner.         Pearson. 

fCOM-PART'N^lR-SHiPjW.  Copartnership.  Fo7'd. 

COM'PASS  (kum'pgis),  v.  a.  [Low  L.  compasso  ; 
L.  coil,  with,  and  passus,  a  step  ;  pando,  to  ex- 
tend ;  It.  compassare  ;  Sp.  compasar ;  Fr.  com- 
passer.']      [i.   compassed  ;    pp.   compassing, 

COMPASSED.^ 

1.  To  encircle ;  to  environ ;  to  surround ;  to 
encompass;  to  enclose. 

I  see  thee  compofsed  with  thy  kingdom's  peers.  Shak. 

2.  To  go  round  any  thing  ;  to  encircle. 

By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  returned 

From  compassing  the  earth.  Milton. 

3.  To  besiege  ;  to  lay  siege  to ;  to  invest. 

Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  treqeh  about  thee,  and  compass 
thee  round.  ZuJce  xix.  43. 

4.  To  obtain  ;  to  procure  ;  to  attain  ;  to  bring 
about ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  perform. 

In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end ; 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend.     Pope. 

5.  (Law.)    To   meditate  or   contrive.      "  To 
compass  the  death  of  the  king."  Johnson. 

COM'PASS  (kum'p9s),  «.  [It.  compasso  ;  Sp.  § 
Fr.  compas.'] 

1.  A  circuit ;  a  circumference  ;  a  round.  "  My 
life  is  run  its  compass."  Shak. 

2.  Extent;  reach;  capacity. 

This  author  hath  tried  the  force  and  composts  of  our  lan- 
guage with  much  success.  Swift. 

3.  Thatwhich  is  enclosed  within  limits ;  space. 
No  less  than  the  compass  of  twelve  books  is  taken  up  in 

these.  ^'opc. 

An  enterprise  which  may  be  despatched  in  a  short  com- 
pass of  time.  Addison. 


4.  {Mus.)  The  range  of  notes  comprehended 
by  any  voice  or  instrument.  Moore. 

Tlirough  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran.        Dryden, 

5.  {Nant.)   An  instru-  =^*l-t   > 
ment  so  contrived  as  to  al-     ■s^  -2.\^^A^/M 
low  free  motion  to  a  mag- 
netic needle,  and  thus  in-  ,^^^ 
dicate  the  magnetic  me-  ,„'*' 
ridian,  or  the  position  and  j*.' 
direction  of  objects  with  '^' 
respect  to  that  meridian  ;  k," 

—  especially  the  magnetic 
apparatus      for     steering 
ships,    or   the    mariner's        Mariner's  compass, 
compass. 

Rude  as  their  ships  was  navigation  then; 

No  useful  compass  or  meridian  known.  Dryden. 

That  trembling  vassal  of  the  pole. 

The  feeling  compasf,  navigation's  soul.         Byron. 

6.  pi.  An  instrument  for  describing  circles. 

In  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compasses.  Milton. 

To  fetch  a  compass,  to  make  a  circuit.  Acts  xxviii.l3. 

Azimuth  compass,  see  Azimuth.  —  Surveyor'' s com- 
pass, (Surveying-.)  an  instrument  used  to  measure  hor- 
izontal anples,  where  great  accmacy  is  not  required. 

—  See  CiRCUMFERENTOR.  Darics. — Variation  com- 
pass, a  compass  used  to  show  the  small  daily  varia- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle.    Davies. 

c6m'PASS-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  compassed, 
or  accomplished  ;  attainable.  Burke. 

COM'P ASS-BOX,  n.  A  box  for  holding  the  mar- 
iner's compass,  Philli^Js. 

COM'PASS-DI'AL,  n.  A  small  dial  fitted  into  a 
box,  for  the  pocket,  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day 
by  the  direction  of  the  needle.  Crabb. 

c6m'PASS-5?j«-P^-  An  instrument  for  describing 
circles,  and  measuring  or  dividing  lines.    Eliot. 

&^  In  the  plural  form,  analogous  to  scissors,  &;c., 
as  consisting  of  two  similar  parts. 

COM'PASS-ING,  n.  {Ship-building.)  The  act  of 
bending  timber  into  a  curve.  Crabb. 

COM-PAS'SION  (kom-pash'un,92),  n.  [L.compas- 
sio ;  con,  with,  and  patior,  passus,  to  suffer  ;  It.. 
com,passione ;  Sp.  compasion;  Fr.  compassion.'] 
Grief  for  the  suffering  of  others  ;  pity  ;  com- 
miseration. 

But  a  certain  Samaritan  .  .  .  had  compassion  on  him,  and 
went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds.  Luke  x.  33. 

Syn.  — See  Pity. 

t  COM-PAS'SION,  V.  a.     To  compassionate  ;   to 

Shak. 


Deserving  of  com- 

Barrotv. 

Inclined    to  pity  ; 

Cotgrave. 


commiserate ;  to  pity. 

t  COM-PAS'SION- A-BLE,  a 

passion  or  pity  ;  pitiable. 

t  COM-PAS'SION- A-RY,    a. 
compassionate. 

COM-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.  Inclined  to  pity  ;  mer- 
ciful ;  tender. 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  generous  that 
was  not  also  tender  and  comjjassionate.  South. 

COM-PAS'SION-ATE    (kom-pash'un-at),  V.  a.     [i. 

COMPASSIONATED  Xpp.  COMPASSIONATING,  COM- 
PASSIONATED.]     To  pity  ;  to  commiserate. 

Com2}assionates  my  pains  and  pities  me.         Addison. 

COM-PAS'SION-ATE-LY,  ad.  "With  compassion; 
mercifully  ;  tenderly. 

COM-PAS'SION-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  compassionate.  Calamy. 

COM'P  ASS-NEE 'DLE,  n.  The  needle  of  the  com- 
pass.' Phillips. 

COM'PASS-SAW,  n.     A  saw  that  cuts  circularly. 

COM'PASS-TIM'B^R,  n.  A  curved  timber.  Dana. 

cSm'PASS-WIN'DOW,  ■«.  {Arch.)  A  circular 
bay-window,  or  oriel.  Britton. 

t  C0M-PA-T£^'NI-TY,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  joa- 
^crm'^as,  fatherhood ;  ^'^.  compaternidad.']  The 
relation  of  godfather. 

Gossipred  or  compatemity,  by  the  canon  law,  is  a  spiritual 
affinity.  Davies. 

CQM-PAT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  compatibility;  Sp. 
compatibilidad  \  Fr.  compatibilite.']  The  qual- 
ity of  being  compatible.  Barroic, 

COM-PAT'I-BLE,  a.  [It.  compatibile  \  Sp.  §  Fr. 
compatible.  Some  etymologists  derive  this  word 
from  L.  compatior,  to  suffer  with  ;  —  others  from 
L.  competOj  to  be  fit,  or  from  competo,  to  seek.] 


That  may  exist  with  ;  suitable  to  ;  fit ;  consist- 
ent ;  agreeable. 

Let  us  not  require  a  union  of  excellencieB  not  quite  com- 
patible with  each  other.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 
^t  This  word  was  formerly  written  competible. 

CQM-PAT'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  com- 
patible ;  compatibility  ;  consistency. 

COM-PAT'(-BLY,  ad.  Accordantly  ;  fitly  ;  suitably. 

t  COM-PA'TI^NT  (kom-pa'shent),  a.  [L.  compa- 
tior,  compatiens,  to  suffer  together.]  Suffering 
together.  Buck. 

II  COM-PA'TRI-OT  [kom-pa'tr§-ut,  S.  W,  P.  J.  E, 
F.  Ja.  Sm.  C. ;  kom-par're-ut,  Wb.],  n.  [L.  com- 
patriota  ;  con,  with,  and  p'atria,  one's  country ; 
It.  4i  Sp.  compatriot;  Ft.  compatriote.']  One  of 
the  same  country ;  a  ffeUow-countryman,  "  Both 
of  strangers  and  our  own  compatriots."  Bp.  Hall. 

II  CQM-PA'TRI-OT,  w.     Of  the  same  country. 

Praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 
That  Chatham's  language  was  hie  mother's  tongue, 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own.    Coivper. 

II  COM-PA'TRJ-OT-I§M,  n.  The  state  of  being 
a  compatriot,  or  fellow-countryman.     Qu.  Rev. 

COM-PEAR',  V.  It.  [L.  compareo.']  [Scottish.] 
To  appear,  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

COM-PEER',  n.  [L.  compar ;  It.  compare ;  Fr. 
compire.]     An  equal ;  a  mate  ;  a  companion. 

And  him  thus  answered  soon  his  bold  compeer.     Milton. 

COM-PEER',  V.  a.  To  be  equal  with;  to  equal; 
to  mate.     "  He  compeers  the  best."  [n.]  Shak. 

COM-PEL',  V.  a.  [L.  compello ;  con,  with,  and 
pello,   to  drive ;    Sp.  compeler,  compelir.']      H. 

COMPELLED  ;  pp.   COMPELLING,  COMPELLED.] 


1.  To  force  to  some  act ;  to  oblige ;  to  con- 
strain ;  to  necessitate  ;  to  coerce. 

T-Ie  refused,  and  said,  I  will  not  eat;  but  his  servants,  to- 
gether with  the  woman,  compelled  him.         1  Sam.  xxviii.  23. 

2.  To  take  by  force  or  violence  ;  to  seize,  [e,,] 

Shak. 


Commissions,  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance. 


3.  To  overpower;  to  subdue. 

But  easy  sleep  their  weary  hmbs  com2)elled.       Dryden. 

4.  To  gather  together.     [A  Latinism.] 

Now  freely  mixed,  and  in  one  troop  compelled.      Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Coerce. 

COM-PEL'LA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  compelled, 
or  forced.  Blackstone. 

COM-PEL'LA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  forcible  msjiner. Todd. 

COM-PjpL-LA'TION,  n.  [L,  compellatio,  from 
con  and  pello,  pellare,  (an  obsolete  word,)  to 
speak.]  Style  of  address  ;  a  ceremonious  title 
or  appellation,  as  Sire,  Sir,  Madam,  &c. 

The  peculiar  competlation  of  the  kings  in  France  is  by 
sire,  which  is  nothing  else  but  father.  Temple. 

COM-PEL'LA-TO-RY,  o.  Compulsory.  Cavendish. 

COM-PEL'LJgR, «.  One  who  compels.  SirT.Smith. 

COM-PEL'LING,  p.  a.  Constraining;  forcing; 
using  compulsion. 

COM-PEL'LING-LY,  ad.     By  compulsion. 

COM'P^ND,  n.  [L,  compendium  ;  compendo,  to 
weigh  together,  and  thus  gather  into  a  com- 
pressed form ;  It.  ^  Sp.  compendio."]  An  abridg- 
ment ;  a  summary  ;  an  abstract ;  an  epitome  ; 
a  compendium. 

Fix  in  memory  the  discourses,  and  abstract  them  into  brief 
compends.  Watts. 

Syn.  — See  Abridgment. 

t  COM-PEN-DI-A'Rr-OUS,  a.  [L.  compendiarius.] 
Short ;  contracted  ;  compendious,  Bailey. 

fCOM-PEN'DI-ATE,  V.  «..  To  sum  together  ;  to 
comprehend.  Bp.  King. 

t  C0M-PEN-DJ-6S'I-TY,  «.     Shortness.      Bailey. 

II  COM-PEN'DI-OUS  [kom-p6n'de-iis,P.X/a.Sw.; 
kora-pSn'dyus,  S.  E.  F.  K.  ;  kom-p6n'je-iis,  IT'.], 
a.  [L,  compendiosiis ;  It.  ^  Sp.  compendiosQ ; 
Fr.  compendieux.']  Short ;  summary ;  abridged^, 
concise;  brief;  laconic;  succinct. 

For  God  is  \ove—compendiovs  whole 

Of  all  the  blesBings  of  the  soul.  Syrom. 

II  COM-PEN'DI-OtJS-LY,  ad.  Shortly;  in  epit- 
ome. "  Hooker. 

II  COM-PEN'DI-OyS-NESS,  n.     Shortness  ;  brevi- 


A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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ty  ;    conciseness.      *•  The   compendt02iS7iess  of 
this  assertion."  Bentley. 

ilCOM-PEN'Di-UM,  n.  ;  Eng.pl.  cOMPENBit'MS. 
[L.  compendium  ;  pi.  compendia,']  An  abridg- 
ment;  a  summary;  an  abstract;  an  epitome; 
a  compend.  "A  short  system,  or  co?npendium, 
of  a  science."  —  See  Compend.  Watts. 

Syn.  — See  Abridgment. 

t  COM-PEN'SA-BLE,  «.  [Old  Fr.]  That  may  be 
recompensecl.  Cotgrave. 

II  COM-PEN'SATE  [kom-p6n'sat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  ;  koin'pen-sat  or  kom-pen'sat,  K.  ;  kom'- 
pen-sat,  Wb.  —  See  Contemplate],  v.  a.  [L. 
compensOf  compensatus,  to  weigh  one  thing 
against  another  ;  It.  compensare  ;  Sp.  compen- 
sar ;   Fr.  compenser.]     [i.  compensated  ;  pp. 

COMPENSATING,  COMPENSATED.] 

1.  To  be  equivalent  to ;  to  counterbalance  ; 
to  countervail. 

The  length  of  the  night,  and  the  dews  thereof,  do  com- 
peiusate  the  heat  of  the  day.  Bacon. 

2.  To  recompense ;  to  remunerate ;  to  re- 
quite;  to  indemnify;  as,  *^ To  compensate  one 
for  services." 

II  COM-PEN'SATE,  v,  n.     To  make  compensation. 

"What  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  honor?  Orabb. 

C6M-P^N-SA'TI0N,re.  \1j.  compensatio  \  It.com- 
pensazione\  Sp.  compensacion \  Fr.  compensa- 
tion.'] 

1.  Equivalence  ;  equilibrium. 

There  is  in  the  elements  a  notable  compensation  of  their 
fourfold  quiilities,  dispensing  themselves  by  even  turns  and 
ju8t  measures.  Hakewill. 

2.  Something  given,  or  obtained,  as  an  equiv- 
alent; recompense;  remuneration;  satisfac- 
tion ;  indemnification  ;  requital ;  amends. 

All  other  debts  may  compensation  find; 

But  love  is  striet,  and  ■will  be  paid  in  kind.       Dryden. 

Syn. —  Compensation  is  made  either  for  some  in- 
jury sustained,  or  for  some  service  peiforined  ;  remu- 
neration is  a  higher  species  of  compensation  :  —  remu- 
neration and  recompense  are  returns  for  services  or 
benefits  ;  satisfaction  for  an  injury,  insult,  or  a  debt; 
amends  to  repair  an  injury  or  an  offence  ;  indemnifica- 
tion for  loss  or  damage;  reward  for  merit;  requital 
of  a  benefit  or  an  injury.  —  Compensation.,  remunera- 
tion^ recompense^  satisfaction,  and  amends  are  obliga- 
tory ;  reiDard  and  requital  are  optional  or  gratuitous. 
—  See  Retribution. 

C6M-P5N-SA'TI0N-BAL'ANCE,  n.  {Horology.) 
The  balance  of  a  watcli,  or  chronometer,  so 
contrived  that  the  unequal  expansion  of  two 
different  metals  may  counteract  each  other's 
effect,  and  equalize  its  momentum  under  all 
changes  of  temperature  and  climate.     Brande. 

CpM-PEN'SA-TlVE,  a.  That  compensates.  Bailey. 

COM-PEN'SA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  compensatorio  ;  Fr. 
compensatoire:]  Tliat  makes  amends. 5^.  Taylor. 

fCOM-PENSE',  V.  a.     To  compensate.        Bacon. 

fCOM-pp-REN'DI-NATE,  V.  a.  [L,  comperen- 
dino  ;  con,  with,  Sind  perendie,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.]    To  delay  ;  to  defer.  Bailey. 


fCOM-P^-REN-DI-NA'TION,  n. 
natio.]     Delay ;  dilatoriness. 


[L.  comperendi- 
Bailey. 

COM-PETE',  V.  n.  [L.  competo  ;  co«,  with,  and 
peto,  to  seek;  It.  competere  ;  Sp.  co37ipetir; 
Fr.  competer.]  [i.  competed  ;  pp.  competing, 
COMPETED.]  To  be  in  a  state  of  competition  ; 
to  seek  or  strive  for  something  with  another ; 
to  be  a  rival ;  to  contend.  Bp.  Heber. 

iieS=A  modern  word,  of  Scottish  origin:  —  "Now 
[1837J  not  uncommon  in  speech."    Rtcliardson. 

C0M'P5:-TENCE,    }  n.      [L.  competentia,  agree- 
CUM'Pe-TEN-CY,  )  ment  ;      competo,    to     agree 

with,  to  be  fit,  to  be  qualified ;  It.  competenza  ; 

Sp.  competeficia ;  Fr.  competence.] 

1.  Suitableness  ;  fitness  ;  ability. 

In  the  first  place,  the  loan  demonstrates  the  competency  of 
this  kingdom  to  the  assertion  of  the  common  cause.    Burke. 

2.  Such  a  quantity  as  is  sufficient,  without 
superfluity  ;  sufficiency  ;  —  especially  of  the 
means  of  living. 

A  commlence  of  land  freely  allotted 
To  eacti  man's  proper  use.  Masttinger. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words  —  health,  peace,  and  cornpeicnce.  Pope. 

3.  {Law.)  Legal  ability  of  witnesses  to  give 
testimony  :  —  propriety  or  sufficiency  as  a  le^al 
remedy.  BurHll. 


COM'Pjp-TENT,  a.  [L.  competo^  competens,  to  be 
fit,  to  be  qualified;  It.  iSj  Sp.  competente;  Fr. 
competent. ] 

1. -Qualified;  fit;  able;  capable. 

Man  is  not  comnetent  to  decide  upon  the  good  or  evil  of 
many  events  which  befall  him  in  this  life.  Cambertand. 

2.  Adapted  to  any  purpose  ;  adequate  ;  con- 
venient ;  sufficient;  as,  '^  A  competent  fortune." 

3.  Properly  incident,  or  belonging. 

That  is  the  privilege  of  the  infinite  Author  of  tilings,  .  . . 
but  is  not  competent  to  any  finite  being.  Locke. 

4.  {Law.)  Having  necessary  legal  qualifica- 
tions. 

A  competent  iudge  is  one  who  has  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 

Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Able. 

COM'Pjp-TENT-LY,  ad.  Adequately  ;  properly  ; 
suitably  ;  sufficiently.  "We  have  competently 
proved  that  there  is  a  God."  Law.  "Men 
competently  endowed."    Wotton. 

t  COM-PET'(-BLE,  a.  Suitable  to.  "  Competihle 
to  human  nature."  —  See  Compatible.    More. 

t  COM-PET'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Compatibleness.  Ash. 

C6M-P5;-TI"T[0N  (kSm-pe-tish'un),  n.  [L.  con, 
with,  and  peto,  petitus,  to  strive  after  ;  Sp.  com,- 
peticion ;  Fr.  com,petition,]  The  act  of  com- 
peting ;  a  common  striving  for  the  same  object ; 
rivalry  ;  emulation  ;  contest. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  competiHons  with  which  the  world 
abounds,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  guard  against  pride  and 
self-consequence.  Gilpin. 

Syn.  —  Competition  is  the  act  of  seeking  the  same 
object  that  another  is  seeking;  emulation  expresses 
the  disposition  of  mind  in  a  favorite  object  of  pursuit ; 
rivalry^  the  feeling  of  a  rival.  Competition  and  emula- 
tion have  honor  for  their  basis  ;  rivalry,  selfish  grati- 
fication. Competition  for  a  prize  ;  emulation  to  excel  ; 
selfish  rivalry. 

COM-PET'I-TIVE,  a.  Relating  to  competition  ; 
making  competition;  emulous.  "A  competi- 
tive examination."  Ec.  Rev. 

COM-PET'I-TOR,  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  strives  to 
obtain  the  same  object  as  another ;  a  rival. 

At  the  election  of  Hatton,  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  a  popu- 
lar and  ambitious  person,  was  his  competitor.  Wood. 

2.  fOne  who  unites  in  the  same  design  ;  an 
associate ;  a  partner. 

That  thnu,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire. 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war.  Skak. 

COM-PET'I-TO-RY,  a.  Being  in  competition; 
competitive ;  emulous,     [u.]  Fdber. 

COM-PET'I-TRESS,  P^.  [L.  compe^iifWa:.]  She  who 
COM-PET'j-TRiX,     )  is  a  rival,  [r.]  Lord  Herbert. 


COM-PJ-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  compilatio,  a  collecting 
together;  It.  compilazione  ;  Sp.  compilacion  ; 
Fr.  compilation.] 

1.  The  act  of  compiling  or  collecting ;  a  col- 
lection from  various  authors. 

2.  The  act  of  gathering  into  one  mass,  as- 
semblage, or  structure. 

There  is  in  it  a  small  vein  filled  with  spar,  probably  since 
the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  same.  Woodward. 

3.  A  literary  work  consisting  of  parts,  pas- 
sages, or  matters  collected  from  various  authors 
or  from  various  sources. 

Among  the  ancient  story  books,  a  Latin  compilation,  enti- 
tled Gesta  Homanorum,  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite. 

Wai-ton. 

fCOM'PI-LA-TOR,  n.     A  compiler.  Chancer. 


COM-PILE',  V.  a.  [Gr.  i 
coTnpilo ;  It.  compilare 
piler.]      \i.  compiled 

PILED.] 

1.  t  To  put  together 


i).6ui,  to  press  close ;  L. 
Sp.  compilar  ;  Fr.  com- 

pp.   COMPILING,    COM- 


to  construct ;  to  build. 

He  did  intend 
A  brazen  wall  in  compass  to  compile.  Spejiser. 

2.  To  form  a  literary  work  by  collecting 
parts,  passages,  or  matter  from  various  authors, 
or  from  various  sources. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  local  customs  of  the  several 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  were  grown  so  various  that  he 
found  it  expedient  to  coiujdie  the  Dome-hook.       Blackstone. 

3.  To  compose,  as  a  literary  work;   to  write. 

The  regard  he  had  for  his  shield  had  caused  him  to  com- 
pile a  dissertation  concerning  it.  Arbuthnot. 

C0M-PILE'M5;nt,  n.  The  act  of  compiling ;  com- 
pilation,    [r.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

CpM-PIL'^R,  n.     One  who  compiles;    one  who 


frames  a  composition  from  various  authors  •    a 
collector  of  literary  fragments. 

Some  painful  com;)i7crmay  inform  the  world  that  Robert 
Earl  of  Oxford  was  high  treasurer.  Swift. 

COM-PLA'C?NCE,    >  „.     jl.  complaceo,  compla- 
C0M-PLA'C{;N-UY,  )  cens,  to  be   pleasing;    Sp. 
complacencia ;  t""r.  complaisance.] 
1.  Complaisance,;  civility;  suavity. 


With  mean  complacence  ne'er  betray  your  trust, 
Nor  be  so  civil  as  to  prove  unjtret. 


Pope. 


Complacency,  and  truth,  and  manly  sweetness 
Dwell  ever  on  liis  tongue,  Adduion. 

2.  Pleasure  ;  satisfaction  ;  gratification. 

Diseases  extremely  lessen  tlic  complacence  we  have  in  all 
the  good  things  of  this  life.  Attcrlniry. 

3.  The  cause  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 
O  thou, 

My  sole  C0H(25?acc«ccl  Millon. 

COM-PLA'C^NT,  a.  [L.  complaeens,  pleasing; 
Sp.  complaciente  ;  Fr.  complaisant,]  Civil ;  af- 
fable ;  mild ;  easy  ;  complaisant. 

They  look  up  with  a  sort  of  complacent  awe  and  admira- 
tion to  kings.  Burke. 

COM-PLA-CEN'TrAL,  o.  Accommodating;  com- 
plaisant ;  complacent.  Baxter, 

c6m-PLA-CEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  >i  manner  to 
please ;  complacently, 

COM-PLA'cpNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  complacent  or 
easy  manner ;   complaisantly. 

COM-PLAIN',  V.  n,  [L.  con,  with,  used  inten- 
sively, and  plango,  to  beat  the  breast  in  token 
of  grief ;    It.  compiar/nere  ;    Fr.  complaindre.] 

[i.     COMPLAINED  ;      pp.     COMPLAINING,      COM- 
PLAINED.] 

1.  To  Utter  expressions  of  grief,  sorrow,  un- 
easiness, dissatisfaction,  or  censure  ;  to  mur- 
mur ;  to  lament ;  to  bewail ;  to  find  fault ;  — 
sometimes  with  of. 

I  will  speak  in  the  anguish  of  my  spirit;  I  will  complain 

in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul.  Job  vii.  11. 

In  midst  of  water  I  complain  of  thirst.  Dryden. 

2.  To  inform  against ;  to  make  charges ;  — 
with  of. 

Now,  Master  Shallow,  you  '11  complain  o/me  to  the  coun- 
cil- SImk. 

COM-PLAIN',  V.  a.  To  lament ;  to  bewail.  "  His 
loss  whom  bootless  ye  complain."  [it.]  Fairfax. 

COM-PLAIN'A-BLE,  a.  To  be  complained  of;  to 
be  censured.  Fettham. 

COM-PLAIN'ANT,  «.     1.  {Law.)    One  who  com- 
mences a  prosecution  ;  a  plaintiff.  Collier. 
2.  One  who  complains ;  complainer.  Ec.  Rev. 

COM-PLAIN'^R,  re.  One  who  complains  ;  a  mur- 
murer  ;  a  fault-finder.  Swift. 

COM-PLAIN'ING,  n.  Expression  of  complaint  or 
injury.  "They  vented  their  complainings." Shak. 

COM-PLAIN'ING,  p.  a.  Making  complaint ;  quer- 
ulous ;  murmuring ;  finding  fault. 

COM-PLAIN'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  complaining  man- 
ner ;  with  murmurs.  Byron. 

COM-PLAINT',  re.  [It.  compianto  ;rr.  complainte.] 

1.  The  act  of  complaining ;  expression  of  un- 
pleasant or  painful  emotions  ;  lamentation. 

The  growing  miseries  which  Adam  saw, 
And,  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tossed. 
Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  complaint.  ShUon. 

2.  Cause  of  dissatisfaction. 

The  poverty  o^  the  clergy  in  England  hath  been  the  cnin- 
plaint  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  church.  iyiri/i. 

3.  That  which  gives  pain  to  the  body  ;  a  mal- 
ady ;  a  disease.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  Information  against ;  accusation ;  charge. 
Whose  failing,  while  her  faith  to  me  remains, 

I  should  conceal,  and  not  expose  to  blame 

By  my  complaint.  Milton. 

5.  (Law.)  An  allegation  made  to  a  proper 
officer  that  some  person  has  been  guilty  of  an 
offence. 

Syn,  ~  See  Disease. 

t  CpM-PLAINT'FUL,  a.  Full  of  complaint.  Tfjiioei. 

c6m-PLAI-§ANCE'  (kom-ple-ziins'),  re.  [Ft.  cnm- 
plaire,  complaisant,  to  humor,  to  please.]  That 
air  or  manner  which  indicates  a  desire  to  please ; 
civility  ;  courtesy  ;  condescension  ;  urbanity  ; 
politeness. 

Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal  aprec- 

able,  aud  an  inferior  acceptable.  ArMiaon. 

Syn. —  Complaisance  is  the  act  of  an  equal  ;  defer- 
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ence^  of  an  inferior  ;  condescensiov^  of  a  superior.  Com- 
plaisance and  courtesy  are  due  to  equals  ;  deference,  to 
superiors  j  condescension  to  inferiors  ;  civility^  to  all. 
—  Seo  Civility. 

C6M-PLAI-&ANT'  (kom-ple-zant'),  a.  [It.  com- 
piacenie ;  Tr.  complaisant.']  Seeking  to  please 
by  exterior  manners ;  courteous ;  polite  ;  def- 
erential ;  respectful ;  civil ;  affable. 

As  for  our  Saviour,  he  was,  if  I  durst  use  the  word,  the 
most  comiilaisant  poraon  that  ever  perhaps  appeared  in  the 
world.  Sharp. 

Syn.  — See  Affability. 

C6m-PLAI-§Ant'LY,  ad.  In  a  complaisant  man- 
ner ;  "with  a  desire  to  please.  Pope, 

COM-PLAI-^ANT'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
complaisant ;  complaisance,     [r.]         Johnson. 

COM-PLA'NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  complano,  complana- 
tus ;  con^  with,  and  planus,  level.]  To  make 
level  ;  to  form  with  an  even  surface.    Derham. 

CQM-PLANE',  V.  i*.     Same  as  Complanate.  [r.] 

COM-PLEAT',  a.    See  Complete.  Junius. 

COM'PL^-MENT,  n.  [L.  complementum,  that 
which  fills  up  or  completes  ;  compleo,  to  fill  up  ; 
It.  §  Sp.  complemento ;  Fr.  compkhneiit.  —  Com- 
plement and  compli7nent  were  anciently  written 
without  discrimination.] 

1.  Fulness  ;  completeness  ;  entireness. 

The  sensihic  nature,  in  its  complement  and  integrity,  hoth 
five  exterior  faculties,  JIale. 

2.  A  full  number  or  quantity  ;  complete  pro- 
vision ;  as,  "  A  compleinent  of  men  "  ;  "  His 
complement  of  stores."  Prior. 

3.  Something  added  as  graceful  or  complai- 
sant ;  an  accomplishment. 

These  which  have  lastly  sprung  up,  for  coviplemenU,  ritee, 
and  ceremonies  of  church  actions,  are,  in  truth,  for  the  great- 
est part,  silly  things.  Hooker. 
Are  they  spare  in  diet, 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger. 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood, 
Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  comiilembntl        SkaJc. 

4.  {Trigonometry.')  That  which  remains  after 
subtracting  an  angle  from  90°  ;  thus  30°  is  the 
complement  of  60°,  and  the  reverse.        Davies, 

5.  {Astron.)  The  distance  of  a  star  from  the 
zenith,  as  compared  with  its  altitude.  Johnson. 

6.  {Her.)  The  full  moon;  as,  "Azure  the 
moon  in  her  complement." 

.Arithmetical  complement  of  a  logaritlim.  —  See  AR- 
ITHMETICAL. 

Complement  of  the  curtain,  (Fort.)  tliat  part  in  the 
interior  side  of  it  which  makes  tlie  demigorge.  John- 
son.—  Complements  of  a  parallelogram,  (Oeom.)  the 
lesser  parallelograms  formed  by  drawing  lines  paral- 
lel to  the  sides  of  a  given  parallelogram,  and  through 
the  same  point  on  its  diagonal.  Davies. 

COM-PL^-MENT'AL,  a.  [See  Complement,  and 
Compliment.]  '  That  fills  up  or  completes  ; 
complementary. 

Many  men,  only  adding  some  complemental  enlargements 
of  their  own,  have  plundered  the  first  founders  or  all  the 
praise  and  profit  of  their  invention.       Standard  of  Equality. 

fCOM-PL^-MENT'A-RY,  n.  One  who  compli- 
ments ;  a  complimenter.  B.  Jonson. 

COM-PL?-MENT'A-RY,  «.     Completing;  supply- 
ing a  deficiency;  complemental.  Roc/et. 
jj®^  Any  two  colors  which,  when   combined   to- 
gether, produce  white  light,  are  said  To  be  complement- 
ary to  one  another.    Brande. 

COM-PLETE',  a.  [L.  compleo,  completus,  to  fill 
up  ;  Sp.  completo  ;  Fr.  complet.'] 

1.  Having  no  deficiency  ;  perfect  ;  consum- 
mate ;  entire. 

So  absolute  she  seems. 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own^  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best.         Milton. 

2.  Finished ;  ended ;  concluded. 

This  course  of  vanity  almost  complete.  Prior. 

Syn.  —  That  is  complete  which  has  no  deficiency, 
or  which  has  all  the  appendages  belonging  to  it ;  that 
is  perfect  which  has  no  defect ;  that  is  entire  whicii  is 
not  divided,  or  from  wliich  nothing  has  been  taken  ; 
tliat  is  finished  in  which  there  has  "been  no  omission. 
*  An  entire  house,  an  entire  orange  ;  the  whole  number  ; 
a  complete  apartment ;  a  perfect  work  ;  a  finished  per- 
formance ;  a  full  number.  —  A  man  may  have  an  en- 
tire house  to  himself,  and  yet  not  have  one  complete 
apartment.  — See  Accomplished,  Whole. 

COM-PLETE',  V.  a.  [L.  compleo,  completus,  to 
fill  up;  It.  compiere,  compire',  Sp.  completar\ 
Fr.  completer.']  {i.  completed  ;  pp.  complet- 
ing, completed.] 


1.  To  perfect ;  to  finish  ;  to  consummate  ;  to 

accomplish ;  to  effect ;  to  execute  ;  to  achieve ; 

to  terminate  ;  to  end. 

Light  minds  undertake  many  things  without  completing 
any.  Crabb. 

2.  To  fulfil;  to  perform;  to  realize.  "He 
completes  the  nation's  hope."  Pope. 

Syn.  —  A  work  is  completed  or  finished  by  having 
the  last  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  and  is  perfected  by 
being  made  free  from  defect.  A  business  is  terminated 
or  cjided  by  being  brought  to  a  close.  Complete  your 
labors  ;  finish  your  work  ;  accomplish  your  purpose  ; 
effect  your  object ;  fulfil  your  promise  j  terminate  a 
dispute.  The  completion  of  a  work  j  the  end  of  a 
chapter  or  volume  ;  the  termination  of  a  controversy  ; 
execution  of  a  project  ;  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy ; 
achievement  of  an  enterprise  ;  consummation  of  a  favor- 
ite scheme.  —  See  Accomplish,  Consummation. 

COM-PLETE'LY,  ad.     In  a  complete  manner. 

t  C0M-PLETE']VH;NT,  n.  The  act  of  completing ; 
completion.  More. 

COM-PLETE'NJpSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  com- 
plete ;  perfection.  Watts. 

COM-PLET'ING,  n.  The  act  of  finishing  or  ac- 
complishing ;  accomplishment. 

Sky  lowered,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin.  Milton. 

COM-PLE'TION,  n.     [L.  completio.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  complete,  or  of  being 
perfected. 

He  makes  it  the  utmost  completion  of  an  ill  character,  to 
bear  malevolence  to  the  best  men.  2'ope. 

2.  Fulfilment;  accomplishment. 

There  was  a  full,  entire  harmony,  and  consent  of  all  the 
divine  predictions,  receiving  their  completion  in  Christ.  South. 

Syn.  —  See  Complete,  Consummation. 

COM-PLE'TJVE,  a.  [It.  §  S-p.  completivo;  Fr. 
completif.]     Making  complete.  Harris. 

COM-PLE'TQ-RY  [kom-ple'to-^e, /«- if.  Sm.  Todd; 
kiSm'ple-to-re,  IK6.],  a.  Fulfilling  ;  complet- 
ing; completive.  Barrow. 

COM'PL?-TO-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  completorium.] 
The  evening  service  ;  the  last  prayer  or  breviary 
of  a  set  service  ;  compline.  Hooper. 

COM'PLEX,  a.  [L.  complexus  ;  con,  with,  and 
plica,  plexus,  to  fold  ;  It.  com,plesso  ;  Sp.  com,- 
plexo ;  Fr.  complexe.] 

1.  Consisting  of  many  parts  ;  composite  ; 
compounded;  compound;  not  simple.  ''This 
complex  .  .  .  scheme  of  things."  Thomson. 

Ideas  made  up  of  several  simple  ones  T  call  complex.  Zocfce. 
That  which  consists  of  several  different  things,  so  put  to- 
gether as  to  form  a  whole,  is  called  complex.  Taylor. 

2.  Entangled  ;  intricate  ;  complicated  ;  as, 
*'  A  complex  subject." 

Complex  fraction,  a  fraction  having  a  fraction  or 
mixed  number  in  either  the  numerator  or  denomina- 
tor, or  both.  Daoies. 
Syn.  — See  Complexity,  Compound. 
COM'PLEX,  n.     Complication  ;  collection,     [r.] 

That  full  complex 
Of  never-ending  wonders.  Thomson. 

COM-PLEXED'  (kom-plekst'),  «•  Complicated. 
"  Complexed  significations.'*  Browne. 

COM-PLEX'^D-NESS,  n.  Complication  ;  involu- 
tion of  many  particular  parts  in  one  integral. 

COM-PLEX'ION  (kom-pl6k'shun),  n.  [L.  com- 
plexio  ;  It.  complessione ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  com-plexion.] 

1.  Complication ;  complexity. 

Though  the  terms  of  propositions  may  be  complex,  yet, 
where  the  composition  of  tne  arffument  is  plain,  the  com- 
plexion docs  not  belong  to  the  syllogistic  form  of  it.        Watt^. 

2.  The  color  of  the  skin,  particularly  of  the 
face  :  —  the  color  of  the  external  parts  of  any 
body. 

Why  doth  not  beauty,  then,  reSne  the  wit, 
And  good  complexion  rectif^  the  will?  Dai-ies. 

Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 
The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day.  SJiak. 

3.  The  temperament,  habitude,  or  natural 
disposition  of  the  body.  "A  man  of  feeble 
complexion  and  sickly."  Berners. 

COM-PLEX'ION-AL  (kom-plek'shun-gl),  a.  De- 
pending on,  or  relating  to,  the  complexion  or 
the  temperament.  "  Our  own  complexional  na- 
ture." Spectator. 

COM-PLEX'ION-AL-LY  (kom-plefc'shun-?l-le),  ad. 
By  complexion.  "  T!he  men  of  health  complex- 
ionally  pleasant."  Blair. 


COM-PLEX'ION-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  the  com- 
plexion ;  complexional.  "  This  complexionary 
art  of  adorning  .  .  .  the  looks."        Bp.  Taylor. 

COM-PLEX'IONED  (-plSk'shund),  «..  Having  a 
complexion. 

The  female  Moors  ...  are  generally  well  complexionetf. 

L.  Addifon. 
COM-PLEX'I-TY,  n.    [Fr.  complexite.]    The  state 
of  being  complex  ;  intricacy.  Burke. 

Syn. —  Complexity  arises  from  the  multiplicity  of 
objects;  complication  is  the  involvement  of  objects. 
Complexity  of  a  subject ;  complication  of  parts  ;  intrir- 
cacy  of  a  plot.  A  proposition  is  complex;  affairs,  com- 
plicated ;  a  law  or  question,  intricate. 

c6m'PLEX-LY,  ad.     In  a  complex  manner. 

COM'PLEX-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  com- 
plex ;  complexity  ;  intricacy.  A.  Smith. 

COM-PLEX'URE  (-plek'shur),  n.     The  involution 

or  complication  of  one  thing  with  others,    [r.] 

COM'PLEX' US,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  A  muscle  sit- 
uated at  the  back  part  of  the  neck.         Hoblyn. 

COM-PLI'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Comply.]  That  can 
bend  ;  disposed  to  comply  ;  compliant.  *'  An- 
other compilable  mind."  Milton, 

COM-PLl'ANCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  complying  or 
yielding  ;  acquiescence  ;  assent ;  as,  *'  Compli- 
ance  with  a  request." 

2.  A  disposition  to  please  others ;  complai- 
sance;  courtesy;  civility. 

He  was  a  man  of  few  words  and  of  great  compliance. 

Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  See  Assent,  Indulgence. 
COM-PLi'ANT,  a.    1.  Bending  ;  inclining  ;  pliant. 

Nectarine  fruitSj  which  the  compliant  boughs 

Yielded  them,  sidelong  aa  they  sat.  Milton. 

2.  Deferring  to  the  desires  of  another ;  dis- 
posed to  comply ;  accommodating ;  complai- 
sant ;  civil.  "  To  show  how  compliant  he  was 
to  the  humors  of  the  princes."  Burnet. 

COM-PLI'ANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  compliant  or  yield- 
ing manner ;  civilly.  Todd. 

COM'PLJ-CA-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  compli- 
cate ;  complication,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

COM'PLJ-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  complico,  complicatus ; 
con,  with,  and  plico,  to  fold ;  Sp.  complicar ;  Fr. 
compliquer.]  [i.  complicated;  pp.  compli- 
cating, complicated.] 

1.  To  entangle  one  with  another  ;  to  inter- 
twine ;  to  interweave. 

Thick  swarming  now 
With  com7)?ica(etZ  monsters,  head  and  tail.         Milton. 

2.  To  involve  mutually  ;  to  join  closely. 

Our  hearts  deceive  us ;  our  purposes  are  complicated. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

Syn.  — See  Implicate. 

COM'PLI-CATE,  a.  [It.  complicato;  Sp.  compli- 
cado.]  Compounded  of  ,many  parts  ;  compli- 
cated ;  complex. 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 

How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man!  Young. 

C6M'PLI-CAT-:eD,  p,  u.  1.  Interwoven  ;  inter- 
twined. 

Nor  can  his  complicated  sinews  fail.  Young. 

2.  Complex;  intricate;  entangled;  involved; 
as,  "  A  complicated  subject." 
Syn.  —  See  Complexity. 
COM'PLJ-CATE-LY,  ad.     In  a  complicated  man- 
ner; intricately.  Boyle. 

COM'PLJ-CATE-NESS,  ?J.  Intricacy  ;  perplexity  ; 
complication.  Hale. 

COM-PLJ-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  compUcatio  ;  It.  com- 
pHcazione ;  Sp.  complicacion;  Fr.  co?nplication.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  complicated;  complexity. 

All  our  grievances  are  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  or  in  coni- 
plications  of  both.  VEstrange. 

2.  That  which  consists  of  many  things  in- 
volved one  with  another. 

By  admitting  a  complication  of  ideas,  the  mind  is  dazzled 
and  bewildered.  Watts. 

Syn.  —  See  Complexity. 

c5m'PLT-CA-TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  involve.  Craiy. 

t  COM'PLigE  (kom'pljs),  ??.  An  accomplice.  Shak. 

COM-PLig'l-TY,  n.  [Fr.  complicite.]  The  state 
of  being  an  accomplice.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

A  measure  which  attempts  to  establish  a  moral  complicity 
between  us  and  those  who  sock  safety  in  repressive  meas- 
ures. Wm.  E.  Gladstone. 
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COMPLIER 

C0M-PLI'5R,  n.     One  who  complies.  Swift. 

CUM'PLl-MENT,  ti.  [L.  complico  j  eon,  with,  and 
plico,  to  bend  ;  Old  Fr.  compiler,  Sullivan.  — 
Fr.^  complaire,  to  please,  the  root  of  comply. 
Skinner.  —  See  Comply.  It.  complimento  ;  Sp. 
cumpUmiento  ;  Fr.  compliment.']  An  act,  or 
an  expression,  of  civility,  usually  understood 
to  mean  less  than  it  declares  ;  commendation  ; 
praise  ;  delicate  flattery. 

Compliments  of  congratulation  are  always  kindly  taken, 
and  cost  one  nothing  but  pen,  ink,  and  paper.      Choitefjield. 

An  eneomium  or  compUmant  never  succeeds  so  well  as 
when  it  is  indirect.  (Jamjjbell, 

Syn.  —  See  Adulation. 

COM'PLI-MENT,  V.  a.  [Sp.  cumpUmentar ;  Fr. 
coinpUmenter.]  [i.  complimented  ;  pp.  com- 
plimenting, COMPLIMENTED.]  To  soothe  or 
gratify  with  expressions  of  civility,  commenda- 
tion, or  respect;  to  flatter  ;  to  praise. 

I  heard  myself  complimented  with  the  usual  salutation. 

Taller. 

COM'PLI-mEnt,  v.  n.  To  use  adulatory  lan- 
guage. "  Compli^nenting  and  ducking  each  to 
other  with  their  shaven  reverences."       Milton. 

C6M-PLI-MENT'AL,  a.  Implying  or  bestowing 
compliments ;  complimentary.  Wotton. 

COM-PLJ-MENT'AL-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  compli- 
ment. *  Broome, 

d- COM-PLI-MENT'AL-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of 
being  complimentary.  "  Complimyentalness  as 
opposed  to  plainness."  Hammond. 

c6M-PLI-MENT'A-RY,  a.  Bestowing  compli- 
ment ;  expressive  of  civility,  honor,  respect,  or 
compliment ;  complimental. 

I  made  complimentary  verses  on  the  great  lords  and  ladies 
of  the  court.  Hard. 

COM-PLI-MENT'A-TIVE,  a.  Disposed  to  com- 
pliment ;  complimentary,     [it.]  Boswell. 

C0m'PLJ-MENT-5R,  re.  One  who  compliments  ; 
a  flatterer.    **  Ordinary  complim^enters.^^ Herbert. 

COM'PLINE,  re.  [Low  L.  completinum  ;  Fr.  com- 
pile.'] The  last  act  of  worship  at  night,  in  the 
Romish  Church ;  completory.  Spenser. 

t  COM'PLISH,  V,  u,.     To  accomplish.         Spenser. 

\  COM-PLORE',  V.  re.  [L.  comploro  ;  con,  with, 
and  ploro,  to  lament.]  To  make  lamentations 
together.  Cocheram. 

COM' PLOT   [kom'plot,  S.  ir.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb.; 

kom-plot',  P.  Ja,],  n.     [Fr.]     A  joint  plot  ;   a 

confederacy  in  a  plot. 

I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life.  Sh{^. 

COM-PLOT',  ».  re.     [Fr.  comploter.  —  See  Plot.] 

[«.  COMPLOTTED  ;  pp.  COMPLOTTING,  COMPLOT- 

TED.]     To  form  a  plot ;  to  conspire.     "  Having 
complotted  with  the  duke."     [k.]  Bacon. 

COM-PLOT',  V.  a.    [Fr.  comploter.']    To  plan ;  to 

contrive. 

A  few  lines  after,  we  find  tliem  complottinff  together  a  new 
scene  of  miseries  to  the  Trojans.  Pope. 

CpM-PLOT'M^NT,  n.  A  conspiracy ;  a  complot. 
[r.]  Dean  King. 

CpM-PLOT'T^R,  re.  One  who  forms  plots  with 
another ;  a  conspirator,     [k.]  Sir  G.  Buck. 

COM-PLOT'TJNG-LY,  ad.    By  conspiracy  or  plot. 

CfiM-PLU-TEN'SIAN,  a.  Noting  the  first  poly- 
glot edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  published 
at  Complutum,  or  Alcala,  in  Spain,  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  Calmet. 

COM-PLY',  V.  re.  ["  Sfe'rereer  derives  it  from  the 
French  complaire ;  but  probably  it  comes  from 
(Old  Fr.)  compiler,  to  bend  to.  Plier  is  still  in 
use."  Johnson.  —  ii.  complico  ;  con,  with,  and 
^fo'co,  to 'fold  or  bend;  Sp.  cumplir.]  \i.  com- 
plied ;  pp.  COMPLYING,  complied.]  To  yield; 
to  accord  with ;  to  accede ;  to  consent ;  to  as- 
sent ;  to  conform ;  to  acquiesce. 

The  truth  of  thinps  will  not  comply  with  our  conceits,  and 

bend  itself  to  our  interest.  Tillotmn. 

He  that  compJiPF  apain^  his  will 

Is  of  his  own  opinion  still.  Iludilyras. 

Syn.  —  Comply  with  a  re.-isonable  request ;  conform 

to  good  customs  or  regulations ;  yield  to  supeviovs  ; 

submit,  to  the  laws  ;  accfdc  to  a  proposal  ;  acquiesce  in 

a  demand  or  a  proceedintr ;   assent  to  what  is  true  ; 

consent  to  what  is  reasonable. 


t  COM-PfiN'OeR-ATE, 


[L.    compondero. 
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compond&ratus ;    con^   with,    and  pondero,    to 
weigh.]     To  weigh  together.  C'ockeram. 

COM-PONE',  a.  {Her.)  Noting  a  bordure  com- 
posed of  angular  parts  or  checkers  of  two  coU 
'ors,  alternating  one  with  the  other.  Craig. 

t  COM-PONE',  V.  a.  To  arrange  ;  to  settle.  "  Peace 
componed  and  concluded."  Burnet. 

COM-PO'NpNT,  a.  [L.  componoj  componens,  to 
put  together ;  con,  with,  and  pono,  to  place  ; 
It.  §  S-p.  CO mponente.]  Constituting;  compos- 
ing ;  as,  "  The  component  parts  of  a  body. 

COM-PO'N^NT,  n.  The  elementary  part  of  a 
compound;  an  ingredient.  Johnson. 

GOM-PORT',  -0.  n.  [L.  comporto,  to  bring  to- 
gether ;  con,  with,  andporto,  to  bear  ;  Fr.  corn- 
porter.']  [i.  COMPORTED  ;  pp.  COMPORTING, 
COMPORTED.] 

1.  To  be  suitable,  or  fit ;  to  agree  ;  to  suit. 

How  ill  this  dulness  doth  comport  with  gTcatnesBl  Beau,  if  Fl. 

2.  To  bear  ;  to  endure,     [r.] 

Shall  we  not  meekly  comport  with  an  infirmity?  Barrow. 
COM-POET',  V.  a.     1.  To  bear;  to  endure. 

The  malcontented  eort, 
Thdt  never  can  the  present  state  comport.  Daniel. 

fj^  "  This  is  a  Gallic  signification,  not  adopted 
among  us.*'    Johnson. 

2.  To  behave  ;  —  with  the  reflective  pronoun. 

The  Life  of  TuUy  and  the  Divine  Legation  will  be  a  rule 
how  men  who  esteem  the  love  of  each  other  should  comport 
themselves  when  they  differ  in  opinion.  Warburton. 

fCOM'PORT  (114)  [kSm'port,  W.  J.F.Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wb.  ;  kom-port',  S.  P.],  n.  Behavior  ;  conduct. 
I  know  them  well,  and  marked  their  rude  comport.   Dryden. 

COM-FORT'A-BLE,  a.  Consistent  ;  proper. 
"'Some  comportable  method."  Wotton. 

tCOM-PORT'ANCE,.«.  Behavior;  deportment; 
comport.     "Goodly  com.porta7ice."        Spenser. 

t  COM-POR-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  co?nportatio.]  An 
assemblage. 

Here  is  a  collection  and  comportation  of  Agur'a  wise  say- 
ings. Bp.  Richarthon. 
t  CpM-PORT'MlglNT,  n..    [Old  Fr.  comportement.'] 
Behavior;  deportment.     "By  her  serious  and 
devout  coTuportmcnt.'^  Addison. 

COM-PO^E'  (kom-poz'),  V.  a.  [L.  compono,  com- 
positus  ;  con,  with,  and  pono,  to  place  ;  It.  com- 
porre;  Sp.  compo?ier;  Fr.  composer.^  [i.  com- 
posed ;  pp.  composing,  composed.] 

1.  To  form  by  union  of  parts  or  elements  ;  to 
compound;  to  constitute. 

O,  let  me  know 
"Where  these  immortal  colors  grow 
That  could  this  deathless  piece  composel         Waller. 

2.  To  invent  and  set  in  order,  as  the  parts  of 
a  discourse  ;  to  write,  as  an  author. 

They  who  arc  learning  to  compose  and  arrange  their  sen- 
tences with  accuracy  and  order,  are  learning,  at  the  same 
time,  to  think  with  accuracy  and  order.  Dr.  Blair. 

3.  To  settle  ;  to  adjust;  to  regulate. 

How  in  safety  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils.  Milton. 

4.  To  tranquillize ;  to  soothe  ;  to  calm  ;  to 
quiet.  "  By  which  all  his  fears  would  be  com- 
posed.' *  Clarendon. 

5.  To  put  in  a  state  for  any  purpose  ;  to  dis- 
pose,    [r.] 

The  whole  army  seemed  well  compofted  to  obtain  that  by 
their  swords  which  they  could  not  by  their  pen.     Clarendon. 

6.  {Printing.)  To  arrange  the  letters  or  types 
in  the  composing-stick. 

7.  {Mits.)  To  form  or  Invent,  as  u.  tune,  by 
arrangement  of  musical  notes. 

Syn.  —  See  Appease,  Make. 
COM-PO^ED'  (kom-pozd'),  p.  a.      Quiet  ;  calm  ; 
unruffled ;  sedate  ;  even  ;  tranquil. 

In  Spain,  there  is  something  still  more  serious  and  com- 
poned m  the  manner  of  the  iuhabitants.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Calm. 
CpM-PO^'JpD-LY,  Of?.     Calmly;  sedately.     "The 
man  . . .  very  composedly  answered."  Clarendon. 

COM-PO?'eD-NESS,  n.    Tranquillity.       Wilkins. 

C0M-P6>^';5'I^)  '^-  !•  One  who  composes  ;  an  au- 
thor, —  especially  a  musical  author.  "  Able 
writers  and  composers  in  every  excellent  mat- 
ter." Milton.  "  Ludovico,  a  most  judicious 
and  sweet  composer.'*  Peacham. 

2.  One  who  adjusts  differences.  Bp.  Williams. 

3.  {PHnting.)  An  adjuster  of  types  ;  a  com- 
positor.—  See  Compositor. 


COMPOSITOR 

COM-PO^'ING-rCTLE,  n.  {Printing.)  A  piece  of 
brass  rule,  as  wide  as  the  types  are  high,  cut  to 
Ijje  length  of  the  line,  and  laid  in  a  compositor's 
composing-stick,  to  facilitate  the  arraiigement 
and  the  removal  of  the  types.  Brande. 

C0M-P6§'!NG-STIck,  n.  (Print- 
ing.) An  instrument  in  which 
a  compositor  arranges  the  words 
and  lines.  By  means  of  a  slide 
it  is  easily  adjusted  to  any  length  of  line  re- 
quired. Brande. 

C0M-P6§'l-TJE,n.pl.  [L.,  compounded.]  {Bot.) 
The  largest  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  coinciding  with  the  artificial  class  Sgn- 
genesia;  —  so  called  because  the  old  botanists 
regarded  the  flower  heads,  or  aggregations  of 
florets  in  the  capitulum,  as  compound  flowers. 

C0M-p6§'JTE  [kom-poz'jt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  ;  kom'])o-zit,  Brande],  a.  [L.  conipositus, 
compounded'.  —  See  Compose.] 

1.  Made  up  of  parts  ;  compounded. 

2.  (Arch.)  Noting  the  last  of  . 
the  five  orders  of  architecture  ;  ] 
—  so  named  because  it  is  com-  ' 
pounded  of  the  Corinthian  and  ''^'^^j^\' 
the  Ionic  orders. 

3.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  the  or- 
der Compositts  ;  having  flowers 
arranged  in  dense  heads,  or  ca- 
pitula.  Craig.        mm 

Compo.fite  arch,  (Arch.)  the  lancet  or  pointed  arch. 
Composite  number,  (Aritk.)   a  niilnber  tliat  can  be 
divided  by  some  other  number  greater  than  unity. 

COM'PO-^ITE,  n.  An  orderly  structure  ;  union  ; 
composition.  "  Resolving  it  [speech],  as  a  com- 
posite,  into  its  matter  and  form."  Harris. 

c6]VI-Pp-§I"TI0N  (kSm-po-zish'un),  «■  [L.  com- 
positio  ;  It.  composiziotie  ;  Sp.  coniposicion;  Fr. 
compositio7i.] 

1.  The  act  of  composing,  or  of  forming  an 
integral  by  union  of  parts. 

2.  A  mass  formed  of  different  ingredients. 
"  Covered  on  the  outside  with  a  cojnposition 
like  varnish."  Cook. 

3.  The  state  of  being  compounded;  union  ; 
coniunction  ;  combination. 

Contemplate  things  first  in  tlieir  own  simple  natures,  anfl 
afterwards  view  them  in  composition  with  other  things.  Waltr.. 

4.  The  invention  and  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  a  discourse,  or  of  a  work  of  art. 

5.  That  which  iS  composed ;  a  written  or  lit- 
erary work. 

That  divine  prayer  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
position fit  to  have  proceeded  from  the  wisest  ofmen.  Addison, 

6.  Settlement  or  adjustment  of  a.  matter  in 
controversy  ;  compact ;  agreement. 

Thus  we  are  agreed; 
I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written. 
And  sealed  between  us.  Shal-. 

7.  (Logic  &  Math.)  Synthesis,  as  opposed  to 
analysis. 

The  investigation  of  difficult  things,  by  the  method  of 
analysis,  ought  ever  to  precede  the  method  of  composition. 

Newton. 

8.  (Mus.)  A  tune,  air,  or  piece  of  music. 

9.  (Fine  Arts.)  The  general  arrangement  of 
a  work  of  art.  Fairholt. 

10.  (Gram,.)  The  act  of  joining  two  words  to- 
gether, or  of  joining  a  particle  to  a  word. 

11.  (Law.)  The  act  of  discharging  a  debt  of 
a  bankrupt  by  paying  a  part :  —  the  act  of  ex- 
empting lands  from  the  payment  of  tithes  :  —  a 
satisfaction  for  an  injury.  Burrill. 

12.  (Printing.)  The  act  of  setting  types  in  a 
composing-stick. 

13.  The  translation  of  English  into  Greek  or 
into  Latin.    [Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng.]    Bristed. 

Composition  of  forces,  (Mech.)  the  finding  of  the 
quantity  and  direction  of  a  single  force,  wliich  is 
equivalent  to  two  or  more  forces,  each  acting  differ- 
ently, and  of  whicll  the  quantity  and  direction  are 
given.  Francis. 

COM-p6§'I-TIVE  (-poz'e-tiv),  a.  [It.  compositivo.] 
Compounded,  or  having  the  power  of  com- 
pounding. Bo.iv'orth. 

C0M-P6§'!-T0R.  n.  [It.  compositore;  Sp.  com- 
positor ;  Fr.  compositctfr.] 

1.  One  who  sets  in  order.  Bvllnkar. 

2.  (Printing.)  One  who  ranges  and  adjusts 
the  types  in  printing. 
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COM'pgs  MEJif'TIS.  [L.  compos,  having  the 
mastery  or  possession  of,  and  mens,  mentis,  the 
mind.]     Being  of  sound  mind.  ^ 

tCOM-PO§-§ESS'OR,  «.  [OldFr.  compossesseurJ] 
A  joint  possessor.  Shertoood. 

COM-POS-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Possibility  of  existing 
together,     [k.]        "  Scott. 

t  COM-POS'SI-BLE,  a.  Consistent.  Chillingworth. 

CdM'POST,  n.  [It.  composta  ;  Fr.  compost ;  com- 
poster,  to  put  land  in  good  condition.] 

1.  A  mixture  of  various  substances  for  en- 
riching the  ground  ;  manure  formed  by  mixing 
one  or  more  different  ingredients  with  dung. 

We  have  a  great  variety  of  composts  for  making  the  earth 
fruitful.  Bacon, 

2.  Any  mixture.  **  A  canposf  of  more  bitter 
than  sweet."  Hammond. 

COM-POST',  V.  a.  To  enrich  with  manure.  Bacon. 
How  many  fields  have  been  composted  with  carcassesl 

Bp.  HaU. 

COM'POST,  a.  Combined;  mixed  together.  "Com^ 
post  heap  of  corrupt  influence."  Burke. 

COM-p6s'Td,a.     [It.]    (JlftM.)  Compounded  or 
^      doubled. 

t  COM-POST'UEE,  n.    Soil ;  manure.  Shak. 

C0M-P6§'y-IST,  re.     A  composer,     [n.] 

J8^  "  An  extraordinary  word  used  at  some  of  our 
colleges."     Pickering. 

CpM-PO§'yEE  (kom-po'zhur),  n.    [See  Compose.] 

1.  Arrangement ;  combination ;  mixture  ; 
compound.  *'  From  the  various  composures  of 
these  corpuscles  together."  Woodward. 

2.  f  Frame  ;  make  ;  structure. 

As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed 

"Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish.  Skak. 

3.  Framed  discourse  ;  composition. 

The  labored  works  of  Master  Johnson ;  the  no  less  worthy 
composures  of  the  both  worthily  excellent  Master  Beaumont 
and  Master  Fletcher.  Webster,  1612. 

4.  Settlement;   adjustment. 

There  seemed  yet  to  be  room  left  for  a  composure.  Dryden. 

5.  Tranquillity  ;  sedateness  ;  calmness  ;  quiet. 

The  calmest  and  serenest  hours  of  life,  when  the  passions 
of  nature  are  all  silent,  and  the  mind  eiyoys  its  most  perfect 
composure.  Waits. 

COM-PO-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  compotatio  ;  con,  with, 
and  poto,  to  drink.]  The  act  of  drinking  to- 
gether,    [r.]  Browne. 

COM'Pp-TA-TOR,  n.  One  who  drinks  with  an- 
other ;  a  pot-companion,     [r.]  Pope. 

COM'POTE,  n.  [Fr.]  Fruit  stewed,  or  preserved, 
in  sirup.  W.  Ency. 

COM-PO'TOR,  n.    A  compotator.     [r.]     Walker. 

COM-POUJND',  V.  a.  [L.  compono,  to  join  togeth- 
er ;  con,  with,  and  pono,  to  put ;  It.  comporre ; 
Sp.  componer.']  \%.  compounded  ;  pp.  com- 
pounding, compounded.] 

1.  To  form  from  different  ingredients  or 
parts  ;  to  mix  ;  to  intermix  ;  to  blend ;  to  min- 
gle ;  to  combine.  "  Such  bodies  as  are  com- 
pounded of  elementary  ones."  Boyle. 

2.  To  adjust  or  settle  by  mutual  agreement 
or  concession,  as  a  difference ;  to  compromise. 

I  would  to  God  all  strifes  were  well  compounded.       Shdk. 

3.  To  discharge  a  debt  by  paying  only  a  part. 
Shall  I,  ye  gods,  he  cries,  my  debts  compound^         Gay, 

To  compound  felony,  (Law.)  to  take  a  reward  for  for- 
bearing to  prosecute  a  felony  ;  as  when  a  party  robbed 
takes  his  goods  again,  or  other  amends,  upon  an  agree- 
ment not  to  prosecute.  Burrill. 

COM-POUND',  V.  n.  To  come  to  terms  ;  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  or  settlement ;  to  bargain  ; 
to  agree ;  to  compromise. 

They  were  at  last  glad  to  compound  for  his  bare  commit- 
ment to  the  Tower.  ShaJc, 
Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee.  King  Harry, 
If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound.  ShaJc, 
Here's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to-morrow;  compound  v/lth. 
him  by  the  year.  Sliak, 

COM'POUND,  a.  1.  Formed  of  many,  or  of  differ- 
ent, ingredients,  divisions,  parts,  or  materials; 
not  simple  ;  compounded  ;  complex  ;  as,  "  A 
compound  substance." 

2.  {Gram,')  Composed  of  two  or  more  words; 
as,  "  A  compound  word." 

Compound  interest,  interest  charged  not  only  on  the 
principal,  but  also  on  the  interest.  —  Compound  num- 


ber, a  number  consisting  of  two  or  more  denomina- 
tions ;  as  3  cwt.  1  qr.  5  lbs.  —  Compound  ratio,  the 

product  of  two  or  more  ratios ;  thus  —-  is  a  ratio 

c  '^  d 
compounded  of  the  simple  ratios  —  and  —.—Com- 
pound fraction,  the  fraction  of  a  fraction,  or  a  series  of 
fractions,  connected  by  the  word  of;  as  ^  of  ^  of  'i.  — 
Compound  fiower,  (Bot.)  a  flower  consisting  of  several 
florets  enclosed  in  a  common  perianth,  as  the  sun- 
flower and  the  dandelion.  —  Compound  motion,  that 
which  arises  from  the  effect  of  several  conspiring 
forces. —  Compound  microscope,  a  microscope  which 
has  two  sets  of  glasses. —  Compound  radical,  (Ckem.) 
a  cojnpound  body  whicli,  in  uniting  with  the  ele- 
ments, forms  combinations  analogous  in  properties  to 
the  combinations  of  two  simple  bodies —  Compound 

tiTne,  (JI/ms,)  a  species  -fi— 7^ ^ IZ '_£_ 

of    time    containing  S|'--K"p"*"r~yh*~^~^~^'r 

six  quavers  m  a  bar.  f(V)  Q  1 — U-P-h R--H-I — hr 

Wamer.  ^^-^-1/-  ^p.L|__;/- ^ V-"- 

Syn. —  Compound  is  opposed  to  single  and  to  sim- 
ple ;  complex,  to  simple.  Words  are  compound ;  sen- 
tences complex. 

COM'POUND,  n.  Something  compounded;  a 
whole  or  a  mass  formed  of  several  parts  or  in- 
gredients. 

Man  is  a  compound  of  flesh  as  well  as  spirit.  South. 

COM-POUND' A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  com- 
pounded. Sherwood. 

COM-POUND'PD,  p.  a.  Composed  of  several  dif- 
ferent parts  or  materials  ;  compound  ;  mixed. 
"  The  last  is  the  compounded  order."     Wotton. 

COM-PotyND'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  compounds. 

2.  One  who  compounds  for  a  debt  or  for  a 
felony.  Butler. 

3.  One  who,  at  a  university,  pays  extraordi- 
nary fees,  proportioned  to  his  estate,  for  the 
degrees  which  he  takes.  Johnson. 

t  C0M-PE5-CA'TI0N,  re.  [L.  comprecatio.']  Sup- 
plication ;  public  prayer.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

COM-PE^-HEND',  v.  a.  [L.  comprehendo;  It. 
eomprendere ;  Sp.  comprender ;  Fr.  coTnprendre.'] 

[i.     COMPREHENDED  ;  pp.      COMPREHENDING, 
COMPREHENDED.] 

1.  To  comprise ;  to  include ;  to  embrace. 

If  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre- 
hended in  this  saying,  namely,  ThoU  shall  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.  liom.  xlii.  9. 

2.  To  take  into,  or  to  contain  in,  the  mind ; 
to  understand  ;  to  conceive  ;  to  apprehend, 

I  am  sure  there  are  few  who  would  not  shrink  from  affirm- 
ing, at  least  if  they  at  all  realized  the  words  they  were  using, 
that  they  comprehended  Shakspeare,  however  much  they  ap- 
prehend ui  him.  IVertch, 

Syn.  —  Comprehend  has  a  more  extensive  meaning 
than  understand  or  apprehend.  To  apprehend,  is  simply 
to  take  ail  idea  into  the  mind.  Whatever  we  compre- 
hend, we  understand.  One  may  understand  a  foreign 
language,  yet  it  would  not  be  proper  to  say  that  he 
comprehended  it. 

An  EncyclopEcdia  comprises  many  volumes,  compre- 
hends all  the  sciences,  embraces  all  subjects,  contains 
much  useful  matter,  and  is  designed  to  include  every 
thing  of  importance.  —  See  APPREHEND. 

c6m-PR^-HEND'5R,  n.  One  who  comprehends. 
"Rather  apprehenders  than  comprehenders 
thereof."  Cudioorth. 

c6M-PE5-HEND'!NG,  p.  ».  Including;  compris- 
ing ;  conceiving. 

COM-PEE-HEN'SJ-BLE,  a.  [L.  comprehensibilis ; 
It.  comprensible  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  comprehensible.'] 

1.  Possible  to  be  comprised.  *'  Lest  this  part 
of  knowledge  should  seem  to  any  not  compre- 
hensible by  axiom."  Bacon. 

2.  Conceivable  by  the  understanding.  "  The 
bounds  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  com- 
prehensible by  us."  Locke. 

C6M-PR5-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  comprehensible.  More. 

c6M-PE5-HEN'SI-BLY,  ad.  With  great  extent 
of  signification ;  comprehensively. 

The  words  wisdom  and  righteousness  are  commonly  used 
very  comprehensibbj.  7'iuotson. 

COM-PRp-HEN'SION,  n.  [L.  comprehensio  ;  It. 
comprensione  ;  Sp.  comprension  ;  Fr.  compre- 
hension.'] 

1.  The  act,  or  the  power,  of  comprehending 
or  of  comprising. 

Body,  in  its  comprehension,  takes  in  solidity,  figure,  quan- 
tity, mobility.  Watts, 

2,  Reduction  within  narrow  limits  ;  compen- 
dium ;  abstract ;  epitome  ;  summary. 


If  we  would  draw  a  short  abstract  of  human  happiness, 
brmg  together  all  the  various  ingredients  of  it,  we  must  at 
Ja^t  fix  upon  this  wise  and  reUgious  aphorism,  in  my  text,  as 
the  sum  and  comprehension  of  all.  Itogers, 

3.  Power  of  the  mind  to  admit  knowledge  or 
ideas  ;  mental  capacity,  "  How  much  soever 
any  truths  may  seem  above  our  understanding 
and  comprehension."  " 


CdM-PRp-HJEN'SJVE,  u.     [Sp.  comprensivo ;  Fr. 
comprehensif.] 

1.  That  comprehends  ;  embracing  much ;  ca- 
pacious ;  extensive  ;  large  ;  wide. 

So  diffusive,  so  comprehensive,  so  catholic  a  grace  is  char- 
■'y.  ■  Sprat. 

2.  Having  the  ability  to  understand  much. 


His  hand  unstained,  his  uncorrupted  heart. 
His  comprehensive  head. 


Pope. 


Syn.  —  Comprehensive  respects  quantity  ;  extensive, 
space.  Comprehensive  is  applied  to  intellectual  ob- 
jects. A  comprehensive  view  or  survey  ;  a  comprehen- 
sive or  capacious  mind  ;  an  extensive  research  ;  an  ex- 
tensive or  wide  field. 


COM-PE^-HEN'SIVE-LY,  ad. 
sive  manner. 


In  a  comprehen- 
Johtison. 


c6M-PR5-HEN'SJVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  comprehensive.  Goodwin. 

t  COM-PEe-HEN'SOR,  «.  One  well  versed  in 
knowledge.  Bp.  Hall. 

tCOM-PRE^-BY-TE'RI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  ecclesiastical  ministra-. 
tion.  Milton. 

CpM-PRESS',  V.  a.  [L.  comprimo,  compressus  ; 
con,  with,  a.n& premo,  to  press ;  It.  comprimere; 
Sp.  comprimir.']  \i.  compressed  ;  pp.  com- 
pressing, COMPRESSED.] 

1.  To  force  into  a  narrower  compass ;  to  press 
together ;  to  condense  ;  to  contract.    • 

Air  strongly  com2^-essed  in  a  glass  receiver  will  break  the 
glass  to  get  out.  Clarl; 

The  same  strength  of  expression,  though  more  compressed, 
runs  through  his  historical  harangues.  Melinoth. 

2.  To  embrace.  Chapman. 

COM'PRESS  (114),  n.  [Fr.  compressc]  (Surgery.) 
A  bolster  or  pad  of  folded  pieces  of  linen  so 
contrived  as,  by  the  aid  of  a  bandage,  to  make 
due  pressure  upon  any  part.  Dunglison. 

COM-PRES-SI-BIL'I-TY,  m.  \lt.  compressibilith; 
Sp.  compresibiUdad ;  Fr.  compressibilite,']  The 
quality  of  being  compressible.  "  The  great 
compressibility  of  the  air."  Boyle. 

CQM-PEES'SI-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  compresible  ;  Fr.  com- 
pressible.1  Capable  of  being  compressed,  or  re- 
duced to  smaller  dimensions ;  condensable  ;  as, 
*'  Air  is  compressible." 

COM-PEES'SJ-BLE-NESS,  n.     Compressibility. 

COM-PEES'SION  (kom-presh'un,  92),  re.     [L.  com- 

fressio  ;     It.   compressione  ;     Sp.   compresion ; 
'r.   compression.1      The  act   of  compressing; 
forcible  contraction ;  condensation. 

CQM-PRES'SIVE,  a.  [Sp.  compresivo;  Fr.  com- 
pressif.}  Having  the  power  to  compress. 
"  Compressive  motion  of  the  veins."        Smith. 

COM-PEES'SOE,  n.  [L.]  1.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  compresses. 

2.  (Anat,)  A  muscle  that  compresses:  —  a 
surgeon's  instrument  for  compressing  the  fem- 
oral artery,  &c.  Hoblyn. 

CpM-PEESS'UEE  (kom-presh'iir,  92),  n.  The  act 
of  compressing ;  compression. 

"We  tried  whether  heat  would,  notwithstanding  so  forcible 
a  compressure,  dilate  it.  Boyle. 

tCOM'PRIEST  (kiSm'prest),  n.  A  fellow-priest. 
—  See  Priest.  Milton. 

COM-PRINT',  V.  n.  [L.  comprimo,  compressus, 
to  press  together;  con,  with,  and  premo,  to 
press.  —  See   Print.]      [i.   comprinted  ;  pp. 

OOMPRINTING,  comprinted.] 

1.  To  print  together.  Phillips. 

2.  [Law.)  To  print  surreptitiously.  Phillips. 

COM'PRINT  (114),  n.  {Law.)  A  surreptitious 
printing  of  a  work  bolonging  to  another.  PhilUiis. 

CpM-PRI'^AL,  n.     Compendium ;  summary,  [r.] 

Slandering  is  a  complication,  a  comprisal  and  sum,  of  all 
wickedness.  Barrom. 

COM-PEI§E'  (kom-priz'),  V.  a.  [L.  comprehendo  ; 
Fr.  coinprendre,  compris.~\  \i,  comprised  ;  pp. 
COMPRISING,  comprised.]     To   comprehend; 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  s/toft ;   A,  ?,  I,  p,  U,  Y,  obscure,  — I' ARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FjVLL  ;    h£ir,  HER; 
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to  embrace  ;  to  contain  ;  to  include.    '•  To  com- 
prise much  matter  in  few  words."  Hooker. 
Syn.  —  See  Comprehend. 
COM-PRI^'ING,  ^.  a.  Comprehending;  including, 

t  C<^)M'PEO-BATE,  v.  n.  [L.  comprobo,  compro- 
batus ;  con^  with,  and  probo^  to  prove.]  To  agree 
with  ;  to  concur  in  proof.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  c6M-PR0-BA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  comprobatio,  ap- 
probation.]    Joint  proof ;  attestation.  Browne. 

cGm'PRO-MI^E  (kSm'pro-mlz),  n.  [L.  compro- 
missum;  compromitto]  to  agree  mutually  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  an  arbiter;  con,  with, 
and  promitto,  to  promise  ;  It.  compromesso ;  Sp. 
compromiso  ;  Fr.  compromis.']     {Law,) 

1.  A  mutual  agreement  to  submit  matters  in 
dispute  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators.     BurrilL 

2.  A  compact  or  adjustment  in  which  con- 
cessions are  made  on  each  side. 

But  bnsely  yielded,  upon  compromise. 

That  which  his  ancestors  achieved  with  blows.      SJiak. 

COM'PRO-MI^E,  V.  a.  [Jj.  compromitto  ;  It.com- 
promettere;  Sp.  comprometer  ;  Fr.  compromet- 
tre-l     \i.  COMPROMISED  ;  pp.  compkomising, 

COMPROMISED.] 

1.  To  adjust  by  mutual  concessions ;  to  settle 
without  resort  to  the  law;  to  compound. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  no  great  difficulty  to  compromise  the 
dispute.  Shenstone. 

2.  f  To  bind  by  an  agreement ;  to  agree. 

Xiahan  and  himself  were  compromised^ 

That  all  the  yearlings  wliich  were  streaked  and  pied 

Should  Ml  as  Jacob's  hire.  Shak. 

3.  To  pledge  or  engage  by  some  act  or  step; 
to  put  to  hazard  ;  to  compromit. 

Those  who  felt  inclined  to  find  fault  with  the  policy  of  the 
governor-general  of  India  would  not  be  comproiiusea  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  giving  their  assent  to  the  present  resolu- 
tion. Sir  M.  Feel. 

Neither  ihe  interests  nor  the  honor  of  this  country  have 
been  compromised.  Sir  R.  Feel. 

/!®=  "This  sense  (an  application  of  the  word  bor- 
rowed from  French  usage)  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  ex- 
pressed only  by  compromit ;  and  such  is  the  usage  of 
American,  but  not  generally  of  English  writers." 
Smart.  —  See  Compromit. 

COM'PRO-MI^E,  V.  n.  To  agree;  to  accord;  to 
compound.  "  Nor  any  [church]  which  less 
compromiseth  with  Rome,       [r.]  Fuller. 

COM'PRO-Mi^-JgR,  n.     One  who  compromises. 

C0M'PR0-MT§-IN(?,  p.  a.  Tending  or  disposed 
to  adjust  dinerences  by  mutual  agreement ;  as, 
"A  compromising  spirit." 

t  c6m-PRO-M|S-S0'RI-AL,  u.  Relating  to  a  com- 
promise. Bailey. 

COM'PRO-MIT,  V.  a.  [L.  compromitto ;  It.com- 
pi'omettere  ;    Fr.  comptromettre.']      [^.  compro- 

MITTED  \pp.  COMPROMITTING,  COMPROMITTED.] 

1.  To  pledge  ;  to  promise.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  To  bring  into  danger ;  to  put  to  hazard ;  to 
compromise.  —  See  Compromise. 

The  ratiScation  of  the  late  treaty  could  not  have  compro- 
viittcd  our  peace.  Henry  Clay, 

COM-PRO-VrN'CIAL  (kSm-pro-vIn'sh&l,  66),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  same  province.  Ayliffe, 

COM-PRp-ViN'CIAL,  n.  One  belonging  to  the 
same  province  ;  a  fellow-provincial.      Ed.  Rev. 

t  COMPT  (kbunt),  n.  [L.  computus  ;  Fr.  compte.'] 
Account ;  computation  ;  reckoning.  Shah. 

COMPT  (koiint),  -o.  a.    To  count.  —  See  Count. 

t COMPT  (komt),  a.  [L.  comptus,  decked;  como, 
comptus,  to  adorn.]     Neat ;  spruce.     Cotgrave. 

tc5MP'TI-BLE  (kbiin'te-bl),  a.  Accountable; 
responsible.  Shak, 

fCOMPT'LY  (kSrnt'Ie),  ad.     [L.  compte.']     Neat- 
ly ;  sprucely.  Sherwood. 
tc5MPT'N^SS  (k5mt'-),  n.  Neatness.  Sherioood. 

COMP'Td'J^T-J?t  «•  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  hand- 
*some  shrubs,  including  only  one  species  {Comp- 
tonia  asplemfolia) ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of 
Bishop  Compton.  Loudon. 

C5mP'T0N-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in 
ejected  masses  on  Vesuvius;  a  variety  of  zeo- 
lite;—  so  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Compton, 
who  first  brought  it  to  England  in  1818.  Brande. 

COMP-TROL'  (kon-trol'),  v.  o.  To  control.  —See 
'Control.        '  Johnson. 


COMP-TROL'L^R  (kon-trol'ler),  n.  [Low  L.  co«- 
trarotulator  ;  contra,  against,  and  rotulaior,  an 
enroller ;  OldFr.  contrerouleur.  BurrilL]  (Law.) 
One  who  examines  the  accounts  of  other  offi- 
cers ;  a  controller.  Temple. 
fl®-  As  a  legal  or  technical  word,  it  is  cnmmonly 
written  comptroller]  in  otlier  uses,  controller.  —  See 
Controller. 

COMP-TROL'L^R-SHIP  (kon-trol'ler-ship),  n.  The 
office  or  charge  of  comptroller.  Carew. 

COM-PtJL'SA-TIVE,  a.  Compelling  ;  forcing  ; 
constraining,     [r.]  Todd. 

COM-PUL'SA-TlVE-LY,  ad.  By  force  ;  by  con- 
straint. *  ■  Clarissa. 

CpM-PUL'SA-TO-RY,  o.  Compulsory.  "By  terms 
compulsatory."     [r.]        '  Shak. 

CpM-PUL'SION"  (kom-piil'shun),  n.  [L.  compul- 
sio  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  compulsion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  compelling ;  force ;  violence ; 
constraint ;  coercion. 

Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie 

To  lull  the  daughters  of  necessity.  Milton. 

2.  The  state  of  being  compelled. 

"When  the  fierce  foe  hunp  on  our  broken  rear, 
With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight 
"We  sunk  thus  low.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Compulsion,  coercion,  and  force  are  more 
active  in  their  signification  than  constraint  and  re- 
straint. Compulsion  and  coercion  are  never  used  to 
express  the  force  a  person  exercises  on  himself,  but 
only  in  relation  to  others ;  restraint  and  constraint 
may  be  applied  to  one's  self.  A  government  is  said 
to  use  coercion,  to  make  its  subjects  conform  to  the 
established  religion.  A  traveller  delivers  his  purse  to 
a  robber  under  compulsion.  A  person  exercises  con- 
straint upon  himself  unwillingly;  and  he  exercises 
restraint  upon  himself,  or  upon  his  feelings,  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  The  forms  of  civil  society  or  public 
opinion  lay  a  proper  constraint  upon  the  behavior  of 
men,  and  make  them  agreeable  to  each  other. 

COM-PUL'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  com- 
pel ;  forcing.  "  A  more  short  and  compulsive 
method."  Swift. 

COM-PUL'SIVE-LY,  ad.    By  force  ;  by  violence. 

COM-PUL'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
compulsive  ;  force  ;  compulsion.  Johnson. 

CpM-PtJL'Sp-RI-LY,  ad.     In  a  forcible  manner. 

CpM-PtJL'Sp-RY,  a.  [Sp.  compulsorio.']  Com- 
pelling ;  using  force  ;  forcing ;  forcible ;  con- 
straining.    "  Compulsory  power."   Bj?.  Taylor. 

CpM-PU'NC'TIpN  (kom-pungk'shun),  n.  [L.  com- 
pungo,  compunctus,  to  prick  ;  tt.  compunzione ; 
Sp.  compuncion  ;  Fr.  componction.'] 

1.  fThe  act  of  pricking;  power  to  irritate. 
"This  is  that  acid  —  with  such  activity  and 
compunction.^*  Browne. 

2.  Reproach  of  conscience;  remorse;  re- 
pentance ;  contrition  ;  penitence. 

He  acknowledged  his  disloyalty  to  the  king  with  expres- 
sions of  great  compunction.  Clarendon. 

Syn. —  Compunction  and  remorse  both  express  the 
state  of  a  wounded  conscience  or  a  sense  of  guilt,  but 
the  latter  is  the  stronger  term  of  the  two.  Compunc- 
tion for  sin  or  for  minor  offences  ;  remorse  for  enor- 
mous crimes.  —  See  Repentahce. 

CpM-PUNC'TIoyS  (kom-pungk'shus,  82),  a.  Im- 
plying or  feeling  compunction;  repentant;  sor- 
rowful ;  penitent ;  contrite. 

Stop  up  the  access  and  jiaseage  to  remorse. 

That  no  comjnmctiotis  visitings  of  nature 

Shake  my  fell  purpose.  SkaJc. 

CpM-PtJNC'TIOUS-Ly,  ad.  "With  compunction  ; 
sorrowfully  ;  contritely  ;  penitently. 

t  CpM-PUNC'TlVE,  a.  Causing  remorse.  Johnson. 

fCpM-PtJ'PIL,  n.    A  fellow-pupil.  Walton. 

COM-PUR-GA'TIpN,  n.  [Low  L.  compurgatio  ;  L. 
compurgo,  compwgatuSy  to  purify  wholly ;  con, 
with,  and  purgo,  to  make  clean  ;  Sp.  compurga- 
cion;  Fr.  compurgation.']  (Law.)  The  practice 
of  justifying  or  establishing  any  man's  veracity 
by  the  testimonyof  another. 

The  oath  of  compurgation  gave  place  to  juries.    Priestley. 

COM'PUR-GA-TpR,  n.  [Low  L.]  (Law.)  One 
who,  by  oath,  testifies  to  another's  credibility 
or  innocence. 

Lord  Russel  defended  himself  by  many  compurgators, 
who  spoke  very  fully  of  his  great  worth.  Burnet. 

CpM-PiTT'A-BLE,    a.       [L.   computabilis.  —  See 


Compute.]  That  may  be  computed  or  mirn.- 
bered ;  calculable.  "  Finite,  though  not  easily 
computable  by  arithmetic."  Hale. 

t  COM'PU-TATE,  v.a.  [L.  computo,  computatus.] 
To  account;   to  compute.  Cockeram. 

COM-Py-TA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  computatio  ;  Sp.  com- 
putacion ;  Fr.  computation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  computing ;  estimation ;  esti- 
mate ;  a  reckoning  ;  calculation. 

By  our  best  computation,  we  were  then  in  51  degrees  of 
latitude.  Hackluyt.  , 

2.  That  which  is  ascertained  by  reckoning. 

We  jxiaa  for  women  of  fifty;  many  additional  years  are 
thrown  into  female  computations  of  this  nature.        Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Account. 

CpM-PUTE',  V.  a.  [L.  compuio ;  con,  with,  and 
puto,  to  consider,  to  reckon;  It,  computare; 
Sp.  computar.]  [i.  computed  ;  pp.  computing, 
COMPUTED.]  To  estimate  by  data;  to  count; 
to  number  ;  to  rate  ;  to  reckon ;  to  calculate. 

Compute  the  morn  and  evening  to  the  day.  Fope. 

Syn.  — See  Calculate,  Estimate. 

t  CpM-PUTE',  ft.     Computation.  Browne. 

CpM-PUT'^R,  n.  One  who  computes;  a  reckon- 
er ;  a  calculator.  Swift. 

c6m'PU-tIsT,  or  COM-PCt'TIST  [kSm'pu-tist,  S. 
W.  P.  F.  R. ;  kom-pQ'tist,  Ja.K.  Sm.  C.'],n.  [Fr. 
computiste.]  A  computer.  "  The  treasurer  was 
...  a  strict  computist."     [r.]  Wotton. 

COM-PU'TO,  n.  {Law.)  A  writ  to  compel  a  per- 
son to  render  an  account.  BurrilL 

II  COM'RADE,  or  COM'RADE  [kum'rad,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  F.  K.  C.  ;  k5m'rad,  E.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.],  n.  [It. 
camerata,  from  camera,  a  chamber  ;  Sp.  cama- 
rada ;  Fr.  camarade.] 

1.  One  who  dwells  in  the  same  chamber  or 
room  ;  a  chamber-fellow.  Cotgrave. 

2.  A  companion  ;  an  associate. 


Bnt  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  com?-ade. 


Shak. 


II  COM'RADE-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  com- 
rade,    [r.]  if.  ScoU. 

fCOM'ROGUE  (kom'rog),  n.  A  fellow-rogue. 
"  The  rest  of  your  comrogues."  B.  Jonson. 

c6m§,  or  c66m§,  ri.pl.     Malt-dust.  Smart. 

CON—.  A  Latin  inseparable  preposition,  used  as 
a  prefix,  and  signifying  union,  association,  &e., 
as  concourse,  a  running  together.  Before  a 
vowel  con  becomes  co,  as  in  co-existent,  co-inci- 
dent.—  See  Co. 

CON,  ad.  [L.  contra,  against.]  An  abbreviation 
of  the  Latin  word  coT^^ra,  against;  as,  "Todis- 

?ute  pro  and  con  is  to  dispute  jfor  and  against.'* 
t  is  used  also  substantively,  as  a  colloquial  or 
cant  word  for  the  negative  side,  or  for  a  person 
who  takes  the  negative  side,  of  a  question  ;  as, 
**  The  pros  and  cons."  James. 

COn,  v.  a.  [M.  Goth.  ^  A.  S.  ctinnan,  to  know; 
A.  S.  cunnian,  to  search  into  ;  Dut.  i^  Ger.  keiv- 
nen,  to  know;  Sw.  kujina;   Dan.  kuniie.]      \i. 

COXKED  ;  pp.  CONNING,    CONNED.] 

1.  t  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

They  aay  they  con  to  heaven  the  highway.         Spenser. 

2.  To  study;  to  learn  ;  to  commit  to  memory. 

Here  are  your  parts;  and  I  am  to  entreat  you  to  con  them 
by  to-morrow  night.  Shak. 

To  con  thanks,  to  thank.      "  I  con  him  no  thanks 
for't."  Shak. 

CCN— A'CRE  (-a'kur),  V.  a.  To  sub-let,  as  one  acre 
or  more  of  a  farm  for  a  single  crop.         Ogilvie. 

CON-A'CRE  (-a'kur),  a.  Noting  the  system  prac- 
tised in  Ireland  of  sub-letting  one  acre  or  more 
of  a  farm  for  a  single  crop.  Ogilvie. 

COJsr  A-MO  'RE.  [It.]  With  love,  ^predilection, 
or  inclination, 

Cg-JV'J '  TUS,  n.  [L.,  an  endeavor.]  Natural  ten- 
dency ;  an  effort ;  an  attempt-  Paley. 

CpN-CAM'g-RATE,  v.  a,  [L.  concamero,  concam- 
eratus ;  con,  with,  and  camera,  an  arch.]  [i.  con- 

CAMEP^ATED  ;   pp.   OONCAMERATING,   CONCAME- 

RATED.]  To  arch  over;  to  lay  concave  over.  Grczf. 

CpN-cAM-5:-RA'TIpN,n.  [h.cojicameratio.]  An 
arch ;  a  vault.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 


MtEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  —  g,  ^,  5,  |,  soft;   €,  &,  £,  g,  ?iard;   ^  as  z ;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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CON-CAT'|:-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  concateno,  concate- 
natus  ;  con,  with,  and  catena,  a  chain  ;  It.  coti- 
catennre  ;  Sp,  concatenar.']     \i.  concatenated  ; 

pp.  CONCATENATING,  CONCATENATED.]  To  link 

together;  to  connect;  to  unite  ;  to  join. 

Nature  has  connatruatcd  our  fortunes  and  affections  to- 
gether with  indissoluble  bands  of  mutual  sympatiiy.ifarroif. 

CON-CAT-E-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  concateiiatio  ;  It. 
concatcnazione  ;  Sp.  concatenacion  ;  Fr.  concate- 
nation.'] Act  of  linking;  a  series  of  links.  "  Con- 
catenation of  causes  and  effects."      Bp.  Hoime. 

t  C6N-CAU§E',  n.     Joint  cause.  Fotherhy. 

C6N-CA-VA'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  making  con- 
cave. Bailey. 

CON'CAVE  (kong'kav),  a.  [L.  concavus  ;  con, 
with,  and  cavns,  hollow ;  It.  ^  Sp.  concave ;  Fr. 
concave.']  Hollow  without  angles,  as  the  inner 
surface  of  a  bowl  or  a  sphere ;  or  curved  without 
angles,  as  the  inner  side  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  ;  —  opposed  to  convex. 

Concave  lens,  a  lens  having  one  side  flat,  and  the 
ntlier  shghtly  hollowed  out. 

CON'CAVE  (k5ng'fcav,  82),  n.    A  hollow ;  a  cavity. 

A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave.  Milton, 

CON'CAVE,  V.  a.  To  make  hollow.  "  That  bay, 
C07icaved  by  vast  mountains."     [r.]        Seward. 

C6n_'CAVE-N?SS  (kong'kav-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  concave;  hollo^vness  ;  concavity. /o/mso?^. 

CON-CAVI-TV,  n.  [It.  concavith;  Sp.  concavl- 
dad  ;  Fr.  concavite.]  The  state  of  being  concave  ; 
the  internal  form  of  a  hollow  spherical  body,  or 
of  any  thing  curved  without  angles  ;  hoUowness. 

Look  upon  tlie  outside  of  a  dome,  your  eye  half  surrounds 
it;  look  up  into  the  inside,  the  entire  concavity  falls  into 
your  eye  at  once.  Spectator. 

CON-CA'VO-CON'CAVE,  a.  [Fr.]  Concave  or 
hollow  on  both  sides.  Johnson. 

C0N-CA'V0-C6N'VEX,  a.  Concave  on  one  side 
and  convex  on  the  other.  'Woodward. 

CON-CA'VOyS,  a.  [L.  concavus.]  Concave  ;  hol- 
low without  angles.  Potter. 

CON-CA'VOyS-LY,  ad.  "With  hollowness.  Browne. 

CON-CEAL'  (kon-siil'),  v.  a.  [L.  concelo  ;  con, 
with,  used  intensively,  and  celo.  to  hide ;  Fr. 
ce'/cn— Gael,  ceil.]  [/.concealed;  pp.  con- 
cealing, CONCEALED.] 

1.  To  hide  from  sight  or  observation ;  to  se- 
crete ;  to  cover. 

The  maid  who  modestly  conceals 

Her  beauties,  while  she  hides,  reveals.        E.  Moore. 

2.  To  withhold  from  another's  knowledge  ; 
to  keep  secret ;  to  disguise  ;  to  dissemble. 

There  is  but  one  way  I  know  of  conversing  safely  with  all 
men;  that  is,  not  by  concealing  what  wc  say  or  do.  but  by 
saying  or  doing  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  concealed,  i'ojie. 

Syn.  —  Conceal  is  more  general  than  hide  or  secrete. 
All  things  are  concealed  which  are  hidden  or  secreted, 
but  they  are  not  always  hidden  or  secreted  when  they 
are  concealed.  Both  mental  and  corporeal  objects  are 
concealed;  corporeal  objects  only  are  sccreictZ.  Facts 
and  crimes  are  concealed ;  truths  and  treasure  are 
hidden  ;  goods  are  secreted.  —  See  Clandestine, 
Secrete. 

CON-CEAL'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  con- 
cealed. "  There  is  nothing  concealable.^'  Browne. 

CON-CEALED'  (kon-seld'),  p.  a.  Hidden  ;  kept 
secret.  *'  The  most  concealed  and  unfrequented 
paths  of  philosophy."  melmoth. 

CON-CEAL':^D-LY',  ad.  In  a  concealed  or  secret 
manner.  More. 

CON-CEAL'JpD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
cealed ;  privacy ;  obscurity,     [r.]  Johnson. 

CON-CEAL'j^R,  n.     One  who  conceals.  Bp.  Hall. 

CON-CEAL'ING,  n.  A  hiding,  or  keeping  close. 
"  All  ingenuous  concealings.**  Bp.  Taylor. 

CON-CEAL'M^NT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  concealing, 
or  keeping  secret ;  secrecy. 

She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment^  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  Shah. 

2.  The  state  of  being  concealed  or  hid*  as, 
"  To  lie  in  concealment." 

3.  A  hiding-place ;  a  retreat. 

The  cleft  tree  i 

Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few; 
Their  tood  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests,  Thomson.  \ 


CON-CEDE',  V.  a.  [L.  concedo ;  con,  with,  and 
cedo,  to  yield  ;  It.  conaedere  ;  Sp.  conceder)  Fr. 
conceder.]      [i.   conceded  ;   pp.    conceding, 

CONCEDED.] 

1.  To  give  up  ;  to  surrender  ;  to  yield  ;  as, 
**  To  concede  a  point  in  dispute." 

2.  To  admit  as  true  ;  to  allow;  to  grant. 
This  must  not  be  conceded  without  limitation.  Boyle. 
Syn.  — See  Allow. 

CON-CEDE',  V.  n.     To  make  concession. 

I  wished  you  to  concede  to  America  at  a  time  when  she 
prayed  concession  at  our  feet.  Burke. 

CON-CEIT'  (kon-set'),  n.  [L.  concipio,  conceptus, 
to  conceive ;  co7i,  with,  and  capio,  to  take  ;  It. 
concetto  ;  Sp.  co?icepto  ;  Fr.  concept.] 

1.  An  image  in  the  mind;  a  conception;  an 
idea  ;  a  thought ;  a  notion. 

There's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well 

"When  that  he  bids  good-morrow  with  sucn  spirit.     Shak. 

2.  Power  of  apprehension  ;  understanding  ; 
acumen ;  discernment. 

Things  more  secret  than  can  be  discerned  by  every  man's 
present  conceit,  without  some  deeper  discourse  antl  judg- 
ment. Booker. 

3.  Opinion  ;  estimate  ;  —  especially  a  vain 
estimate  of  one's  self,  allied  to  vanity. 

I  shall  not  fail  t'  approve  the  fair  conceit 
The  king  hath  of  you.  Shak. 

Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?  There  is  more 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  Prov.  xxvi.  12. 

4.  Fantastical  notion  ;  freak  of  fancy ;  illu- 
sion of  the  imagination  ;  whim  ;  vagary. 

Strong  conceit  carries  all  easily  with  it.  Locke. 

Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works.  Shak. 

5.  {Rhet.)  An  ingenious  or  odd  thought ;  af- 
fected wit ;  a  point. 

He  [Tassol  isfull  of  conceits,  points  of  epigram,  and  witti- 
cisms.   Virgu  and  Homer  have  not  one  of  them.        Dryden. 

Conceit  is  to  nature  what  paint  is  to  beauty ;  it  is  not  only 
needless,  but  impairs  what  it  would  improve.  Bope. 

Out  of  conceit  with,  no  longer  fond  of.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Vanity. 

CON-CEIT',  V.  a.  [i.  conceited  ;  pp.  conceit- 
ing, CONCEITED.]  To  conccive  ;  to  imagine  ;  to 
believe ;  to  fancy. 

The  strong,  by  conceiting  themselves  weak,  are  thereby 
rendered  as  inactive  and  useless  as  if  they  really  were  so. 

South. 

CON-CEIT',_  V.  n.  To  form  a  notion  ;  to  con- 
ceive ;  to  imagine.  Todd, 

CON-CEIT'^D,  a.     1.  f  Endowed  with  fancy. 

He  was  of  countenance  amiable,  of  feature  comely,  active 
of  body,  pleasantly  conceited,  and  sharp  of  wit.  Knolles, 

2.  Having  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self;  ego- 
tistical ;  opinionative  ;  vain  ;  self-conceited. 

"What  you  write  of  me  would  make  me  more  conceited 
than  what  I  scribbled  myself.  J-'ope. 

CON-CEIT']pD-LY,_(i(^.  "With  conceit  or  foolish 
vanity.     **  Conceitedly  dress  her."  Do7ine. 

CON-CEIT'^D-NESS,  w._  The  quality  of  being 
conceited ;  vanity  ;  opinionativeness.        More. 

t  CON-CEIT'LpSS,  a.  Stupid  ;  without  thought. 
"  So  shallow,  so  conceitless."  Shak. 

CON-CEIV'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  concevable.]  That 
may  be  conceived  ;  imaginable.  Atterhury. 

CON-CEIV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing conceivable.  Bailey. 

CON-CEIV'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  conceivable  man- 
ner. Moimtagu. 

CpN-CEIVE'  (kon-seV),  v.  a.  [L.  concipio  ;  con, 
with,  and  capio,  to  take  ;  It.  concepire  ;  Sp.  con- 
cebir  ;  Fr.  concevoir.]  \i.  conceived  ;  pp.  con- 
ceiving, CONCEIVED.] 

1.  To  receive  as  an  embryo  into  the  womb. 
Thy  cousin  Ehsabeth . . .  hath  also  conceived  a  eon.  Luke  i.  36. 

2.  To  form  in  the  mind,  as  ideas  ;  to  imagine. 

Nebuchadnezzar  .  .  .  hath  taken  counsel  against  you,  and 
hath  conceived  a  purpose  against  you.  Jer.  xlix.  3). 

3.  To  apprehend;  to  suppose;  to  think. 

If  you  compare  my  gentleman  with  Sir  John,  you  will 
■     hardly  conceive  him  to  have  been  bred  in.  the  same  climate. 

Swift. 
Syn.  —  "  I  can  covceive  a  thing  that  is  impossible; 
but  I  cannot  distinctly  imag-ine  a  thing  that  is  impos- 
sible. I  can  conceive  a  proposition  or  a  demonstra- 
tion ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  either.  I  can  distinctly 
conccive  univeisa.ls  ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  them.''  Reid. 
—  See  Apprehend. 

CON-CEIVE',  V.  n.     1.  To  become  pregnant. 

And  the  flocks  conceived  before  the  rods.        Gen.  xxx.  39. 


2.  To  have  an  idea;  to  think. 

Conceive  of  things  comprehensively  in  all  their  properties 
and  relations.  Watts. 

C0N-CEIV'Jj;R,  71.     One  who  conceives.    Browne. 

CON-CEIV'ING,  tt.  Apprehension  ;  understand- 
ing. Shak. 

t  CON-CEL'Je;-BRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  concelehro,  con- 
celehratus.]     To  celebrate  together.    Sherwood. 

CON-CENT',  n.  [L.  concentus,  concentio;  con- 
cino,  to  sing  or  play  in  harmony ;  con^  with,  and 
cano,  to  sing ;  It.  |-  Sp.  concento.] 

1.  Concert  of  voices  ;  harmony. 

That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent.  Milton. 

2.  Agreement;  consistency.  ^^ In  concent  io 
his  own  principles."  Atterhury. 

t  CON-CENT'f,D,;?.  a.  Made  to  agree  with.  Spensm\ 

t  CON-CENT'FUL,  «.     Harmonious.      Fotherhy. 

CON-CEN'TRATE,  ■*;.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  cen- 
trum, centre  ;  It.  conceyitrare ;  Sp.  concentrar; 
Fr.  concentrer.]  [i.  concentkated  ;  pp.  con- 
centrating, concentrated.]  To  bring  or 
drive  into  the  centre,  or  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass ;  to  bring  together  ;  to  condense. 

They  [the  virtues]  are  all,  in  a  due  degree,  concentrated  in 

Prince  Arthur.  Hard. 

The  thrilling  tones  that  concentrate  the  soul.     Coleridge. 

CON-CEN'TRAT-JED,  p.  a.  Brought  together,  or 
to  a  centre,  "The  concentrated  beams  of  the 
sun."  Boyle. 

CON-C^N-TRA'TIQN,  ?(..  [It.  concentrazione ; 
Sp.  concentracion ;  Fr.  C07ice7itration,] 

1.  The  act  of  concentrating ;  compression 
into  a  narrow  compass  ;  condensation. 

I  could  not  perceive,  by  any  concentration  of  the  lunar 
beams,  that  her  light  did  produce  any  sensible  degree  either 
of  cold  or  heat.  Boyle. 

2.  (Chem.)  Reduction  of  a  soluti'on  by  evap- 
oration to  a  greater  density  or  strength. 

CON-CEN'TRA-TIVE,  u.  Tending  to  concen- 
trate. '  Dr.  Alleii. 

CON-CEN'TRA-TiVE-NESS,  n.  {Pkren.)  The 
"faculty,  or  power,  of  concentration.  Combe. 

CON-CEN'TRE  (kon-sSn'ter),  v.  n.  [Fr.  concentre, 
—  See  Concentrate.]  To  tend  to  one  com- 
mon centre;  to  meet  in  a  centre.  "The  points 
C07icent7'e  so  exactly."  Wotton. 

CON-CEN'TRE  (kon-sen'ter),?j.a.  To  concentrate. 

In  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 

Of  eacred  influence.  Milton. 

CpN-CEN'TBIC, 

CON-CEN'TRI-CAL,  5  ^nm,  centre.]  Havingone 
common  centre.  "  Concentric  circles  on  the 
surface  of  the  water."  Newton.  "  Concentrical 
rings."   A7'buth7iot. 

CON-CEN'TRJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  concentrical 
manner.  '  Pe7ina7it. 

C0N-C^N-TRi9'j-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
centric. *  Hassler. 

CON-CENT'U-AL,  a.  [See  Concent.]  Harmo- 
nious. "  This  consummate  or  co7icentual  song." 
[R.]  Wa7'ton. 

CON-CJEPT',  n.     [L.  conceptum  ;  Fr.  C07icept  ] 

1.  t  A  set  form.  Scott. 

2.  Athing  conceived;  a  conception;  an  idea; 
a  notion. 

A  concept  is  clear  when  its  object,  as  a  whole,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other;  it  is  d!istinct  when  its  several  con- 
stituent parts  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Fleming. 

CON-CEP'TA-CLE,  n.     [L.  conceptacuhtm.] 

1.  A  receptacle.  '      Woodward. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  one-valved  pericarp,  opening 
longitudinally  on  one  side  ;  d.  follicle.       Craig. 

t  CON-CEP-TI-BiL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conceivable ;  conceivableness.  Cudwo7'th. 

t CON-CEP'TI-BLE,  rt.  [Fr.]  Conceivable.  "At- 
tributes easily  conceptible  by  us."  Hale. 

CON-CEP'TION  (kon-sgp'shun),  n.  [L.  conceptio ; 
It.  concezione ;  Sp.  concep'cion ;  Fr.  conception.] 

1.  The  act  of  conceiving ;  first  stage  of  gen- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  female. 

Thy  sorrow  I  will  greatly  multiply 

By  thy  conception.  Milton. 

2.  The  state  of  being  conceived. 

Our  own  productions  flatter  us;  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
fond  of  them  at  the  moment  of  their  conception.         Di'yden. 


I  a.     [L.  con,  with,  and  ccn- 
L,  J  t7'U7n,  ce: 
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^  3.  The  act  or  the  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which 
its  ideas  are  originated  or  combined ;  appre- 
hension ;  perception. 

A  ready  conception  eupplies  ub  with  a  stock  of  ideas  on  all 
Biibjects.  Crabb. 

4.  The  thing  conceived ;  image  in  the  mind  ; 
idea  ;  notion  ;  thought ;  concept. 

Consult  the  acuteat  poets  and  speakers,  and  they  will  con- 
fess that  then-  quickest,  most  admired  concepUojis  were  such 
as  darted  into  their  minds  like  sudden  flasnes  of  lightning, 
they  know  not  how  nor  whence.  Soutii. 

5.  Pointed  thought ;  conceit.  "Full  of  con- 
ceptions .  .  .  and  witticisms."  Dryden. 

Syn. —  Conception  is  the  forming  or  bringing  of  an 
image  or  an  idea  into  the  mind  by  an  effort  of  the  wi  11 : 
it  is  distinguished  from  sensation  and  perception^  pro- 
duced by  an  object  presented  to  the  senses,  and  from 
imagination^  which  is  the  joining  together  of  ideas  in 
new  ways :  it  is  distinguished  from  memoryj  by  not 
having  the  feeling  of  past  time  connected  with  the 
idea.  Taylor.  —  Imagination  has  to  do  only  with  ob- 
jects of  sense  ;  conception,  witliobjectsof  pure  thought. 
Rdd.  —  See  Idea,  Imagination,  Perception. 

CON-CEP'TION-AL-iST,  n.  One  who  holds  that 
the  mind  can  form  general  conceptions,  inde- 
pendent of  single  objects  ;  a  conceptualist. 

They  have  yet  to  satisfy  themselves  whether  Aristotle  waa 
a  realist,  nominalist,  or  conceptionalist.  -Richardson, 

Upon  this  word  —  resemblance  —  Dr.  Brown  rests  a  whole 
theory  of  generalization,  the  theory  of  a  sect,  to  which  he 
would  give  the  name  of  notionist  or  relationist,  in  preference 
to  that  of  conceptionalist,  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Reid  and  his 
followers.  Richardaon. 

t  CON-C£P'TI0yS  _  (-shus),  a.  Fruitful  ;  preg- 
nant.    "  Conceptions  womb."  Shak. 

CON-CEP'TI  VE,  a.  Capable  of  conceiving.  Browne. 

CpN-CEPT'U-AL-I?M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  con- 
ceptualists,  a  doctrine  in  some  sense  interme- 
diate between  realism  and  nominalism.  Fleming. 

OON-CEPT'y-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  that  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  forming  general  concep- 
tions, independent  of  single  objects.  D.Stewart. 

CON-CERN'  (kon-sSrn'),  v.  a.  [Low  L.  concerno\ 
It.  concemere  ;  Sp.  eoncernir  ;  Fr.  concem&r.'\ 

\i,  CONCEUNED  ;  pp.  CONCERNING,  CONCERNED.] 

1.  To  relate  to  ;  to  belong  to  ;  —  especially  in 
a  manner  to  awaken  interest  or  feeling ;  to 
touch  nearly;  to  affect;  to  interest. 

Count  Claudio  may  hear;  for  what  I  would  speak  of  con- 
ceivis  him.  Sha/c. 

Our  wars  with  France  have  affected  us  in  our  most  tender 
interests,  and  concenierf  us  more  than  those  with  any  other 
nation.  Addison. 

2.  To  engage  by  affection,  duty,  or  interest. 

They  think  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  Providence, 
and  no  longer  coTwemed  to  solicit  his  favor.  Rogers. 

3.  To  make  anxious  or  uneasy;  as,  **To  be 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  frienJs." 

To  concern  one^s  self,  to  intermeddle. 
Syn. —  See  Affect. 

CON-CERN',  n.  1.  Whatever  affects  the  interest 
of  a  person  ;  business  ;  affair  ;  matter. 

So  the  lost  sun,  while  least  by  us  enjoyed. 

Is  the  whole  night  for  our  concerns  employed.       Waller. 

Let  early  care  thy  main  concerns  secure ; 

Things  of  less  moment  may  delays  endure.    Denliam. 

2.  Importance;    moment;    consequence. 

"  Things  of  the  utmost  concern  to  her."  Addison. 

3.  Solicitude  ;  anxiety  ;  care.  "  "Why  all  this 
concern  for  the  poor  ?  "  Swift. 

4.  {Com.)  An  establishment  or  firm  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Syn.  —  See  Affair,  Business,  Care. 

tCON-CER'NAN-CY,».  Concern ;  business.  Shak. 

CON-CERNED'  (kon-sernd'),  p.  a.  Having  con- 
cern; interested;  anxious.  VVatts. 

CON-CERN'^D-Ly,  ad,  "With  concern  or  affec- 
tion ;  with  anxiety.  Clarendon. 

CON-CERN'ING,  prep.  Relating  to  ;  with  rela- 
tion to;  respecting. 

Conscience  is  nothing  else  but  a  man's  judgment  concern' 
ing  actions.  Sharp. 

t  CON-CERN'|NG,  n.    Business  ;  concern,  Shak. 

CON-CERN'MjpNT,  n.  1.  Concern  ;  care  ;  busi- 
ness ;  interest. 

He  that  is  wise  in  the  concernments  of  other  men,  but  neg- 

li'^ent  of  his  own,  may  be  said  to  be  busy,  but  he  is  not  wise. 

°  l\Uotson. 

2.  Importance;  moment. 

I  look  upon  experimental  truths  as  matters  of  great  con- 
cernment to  mankind.  Soyle. 


3.  Interposition;  meddling.  "Without  any 
other  concernment  in  it."  Clarendon. 

4.  Anxiety  ;  emotion.  "  Their  ambition  is 
manifest  in  their  eoncemment.*^  Dryden. 

CON-CERT',  V.  a.  [L,  concerto,  to  debate  ;  con, 
with,  and  certOy  to  contend  ;  It.  concerta7-e ;  Sp. 
concertar\  Vv.  concerter.']     [i.  concerted  ;  pj3. 

CONCERTING,  CONCERTED.] 

1.  To  settle,  adjust,  or  plan  in  private,  by 
mutual  consultation. 

"Will  any  man  persuade  me  that  this  waa  not,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  a  concerted  affair?  'Tatler. 

2.  To  contrive  ;  to  plan  ;  to  devise. 

A  commander  had  more  trouble  to  concert  his  defence 
before  tlie  people  than  to  plan  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign. Burke. 

Syn.  — See  Devise. 

CON-CERT',  u.  n.  To  consult;  to  take  counsel. 
*' He  conceriecf  with- others  on  what  measures 
should  be  taken."  Todd. 

CON'C^RT  (114),  n.     [Fr.  coneeH.'] 

1.  A  mutual  conference  and  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons  in  regard  to  some 
design  or  plan. 

These  discontents  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  due  com- 
munication and  concert.  Swift, 

2.  A  symphony  of  musical  parts  or  players, 
or  of  several  voices  or  instruments. 


After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies, 

Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber  window 

With  some  sweet  concert. 


Shak. 


3.  (Mus.)  A  musical  entertainment  in  which 
a  number  of  musicians,  either  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, or  both,  take  part,  or  in  which  several 
pieces  are  sung  or  played;  as,  "To  give  a  con- 
cert "  ;  *'  To  attend  a  concert." 

4.  Concord  ;  harmony  ;  as,  "  To  sing  in  con- 
cert "  ;  "  To  act  in  concert." 

,6®=*  "  Written  consort  so  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  last  [ITtliJ  century."  Johnson.  —  See  Consort. 

COJV-CER-tJj^'  TE,  n.  [It.,  from  concertare^  to 
strive.]  A  concerto  for  two  or  more  instru- 
ments, with  accompaniments.  Moore. 

t  CON-C;pR-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  concertatio.']  Con- 
tention. Bailey. 

t  CON-CERT'A-TIVE,  w.     Contentious.     Bailey. 

CON-CERT'5D,  p.  a.  Planned  ;  contrived  ;  set- 
tled ;  as,  *'  A  concerted  scheme." 

COJV-  CER-  TI ' JV14,  n.  A  musical  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  several  small,  elastic,  metallic  springs, 
fixed  at  one  end  in  a  plate  of  metal,  so  that  they 
may  vibrate  freely,  the  whole  framework  being 
supplied  with  keys,  and  connected  with  a  fold- 
ing leathern  apparatus  for  supplying  wind  to 
put  the  springs  in  vibration.  Crabb. 

CON-CER'TION,  n.  The  act  of  concerting;  ad- 
justment ;  contrivance.  Young. 

CON-CERT'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  concerting,  or 
contriving;  concertion.  R.  Pollok. 

CQJ<r-CER'Td,n.;  pi,  concertos.  [It.]  (Mus.) 
An  extended  composition,  with  several  move- 
ments, for  the  display  of  mastery  on  any  instru- 
ment, supported  and  set  off  by  others ;  as,  "  Bee- 
thoven's concerto  for  the  violin."  Dwight. 

CdN'C^RT-PITCH,  n.  {Mus.)  The  pitch,  or  the 
degree  of  acuteness  or  gravity,  generally  adopt- 
ed for  some  one  given  note,  and  by  which  every 
other  note  is  governed.  P.  Cyc. 

CON-CES'SION  (kon-s6sh'un,  92),  n.  [L.  conces- 
sio  ;'  It.  concessione  ;  Sp.  concesion  ;  Fr.  conces- 
sion.—  See  Concede.] 

1,  The  act  of  conceding.  "The  concession 
of  these  charters."  Hall. 

2.  Thing  conceded  ;  a  grant.  "Content  with 
small  concessions.'*  Swift. 

CON-CES'SION-A-RY,  a.  [It.  concessionario.'] 
Given  by  indulgence  or  allowance.  Bailey. 

CON-CES'SION-IST,  n.  One  who  makes  or  al- 
lows concession.  Qu.  Rev. 

CON-CES'STVE,  a.  Implying  concession.  ^^Con- 
cessive conjunctions.."  Lowth. 

CON-CES'SIVE-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  concession. 
"Some  have  written  .  .  .  concessively."  Browne. 

CON-CES'SO-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  making,  con- 
cession ;  concessive.  Ec.  Rev. 


Cgj^-CET'Td,n.;  pi.  cqn-cSt'tf,  [It.]  Con- 
ceit ;  affected  wit.  Shenstone. 

The  shepherds  have  their  concetti  and  their  antitheses. 

Cliefterjicld. 

C6N£U  (kSngk,  82),  n.  [Gr.  «rfy;^v  ;  L.  concha  ;  It. 
conca ;  Sp.  concha ;  Fr.  conque.]  A  marine  shell. 

CON'CHA  (fcSng'k^),  n.  [L.]  {Anaf.)  A  hollow 
part  of  the  body  :  —  the  larger  cavity  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear,  situated  before  the  passage  into  the 
internal  ear.  Dunglison. 

CON'jCHI-F^R,  n.  [L.  concha,  a  shell,  and  fero, 
to  bear.]    {Conch.)  A  bivalve  moUusk.  Brande. 

COJ^-eHIF'E-RA,  n.pl.  {ZoUl.)  A  class  of  mol- 
lusks  having  two  shelly  valves,  as  the  oyster, 
mussel,  &c. ;  bivalves.  Baird. 

CON-jeHiF'?R-OUS  (kon-kif'er-us),  a.  Having  or 
producing  shells,  P.  Cyc. 

CON'CHITE  (kong'kit,  82),  n.  {Pal.)  A  petrified 
shell  or  conch.  "Marble  which  is  full  of  con- 
chites."  Bp.  Nicolson. 

CON'/CHOID,  n.  [Gr.  K6yxn,  a  shell,  and  dhog, 
form ;  Fr.  conchoide.']  A  mathematical  curve, 
of  curious  properties,  invented  by  Nicomedes 
for  the  purpose  of  trisecting  an  angle.   Davies. 

CON-CHOID'AL,  a.  {Min.)  Having  convex  ele- 
vations and  concave  depressions  like  shells.  "A 
conchoidal  fracture."  Maunder: 

CON-CHO-LO^'J-CAL,  u.  Relating  to  conchol- 
ogy.  '  Turton. 

CON-CHOL'O-^iST,  n.  [Fr.  conchologiste.]  One 
who  is  versed  in  conchology.  Booth. 

C0N-jCH6l'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Kdyxri^  a  shell,  and 
'?.6yos,  a  discourse.]  Ihe  science  of  the  shells 
of  mollusks.  Brande. 

CON-jCHOM'jp-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  KdyxVt  a  shell,  and 
fiirfiovj  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring shells.  Smart. 

CON-CHYL-I-A'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  [Gr.  Koy- 
■)(yXiov  ;  L.  conchyliuin,  a  shell-fish.]  Relating 
to  shells  ;  conchylious.  Smart. 

CON-jCHYL'l-OUS,  w.  Relating  to  shells.    Smart. 

CON-Cr-A'TOK,  n.  [L.  concio,  to  assemble  to- 
gether.] {Gl-ass-ioorks.)  The  person  who  pro- 
portions the  materials  to  be  made  into  glass, 
and  who  works  and  tempers  them.     Buchanan, 

COJ^CIERGE  {kon-s^rj'),  n.  [Fr.]  The  porter  or 
door-keeper  of  a  hotel,  house,  prison,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  stranger  was  landed  on  the  balcony,  the 
concierge  that  showed  the  house  would  shut  the  door.  Avi/rey, 

fCON-ClL'l-A-BLE,  n.  [L.  conciliabulum  \  Old 
Fr.  concilidbule.']     A  small  assembly.      Bacon. 

t  CON-CIL'I-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  To  be  reconciled. 
"  Utter  disconformity  not  conciliable."    Milton. 

f  CON-CIL'IAR  (kon-sil'y^r),  a.  [L.  concilium,  a 
council.]^  Relating  to  a  council;  conciliary. 
"  Conciliar  debates."  Bakei'. 

CON-CIL'IA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  a  council.  "  Coji- 
ciliary  declaration,"     [b.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

CON-ClL'l-ATE  [kon-sil'e-at,  P.  J.  Sm.  R.  C. ; 
kon-sil'yat,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  kon-sil'e-at  or 
kon-sil'yat,  if.],  v.  a.  [L.  concilio,  conciliatus ; 
It.  conciliare;  Sp.  conciliar;  Fr.  concilier.'\  \i. 
conciliated;  pp.  conciliating,  concili- 
ated J 

1.  To  make  satisfied ;  to  reconcile;  to  pacify. 

I  approved  the  more  pliant  and  conciliating  method  of 
Cicero.  Iliird. 

2.  To  gain  or  win  by  something  adapted  to 
secure  regard  or  favor. 

Christ's  miracles  ought  to  have  conciliated  belief  to  his 
doctrine  from  the  Jews.  Oudworth, 

To  reconcile  differences,  or  conciliate  love  and  good  neigh- 
borhood. Scott's  Christian  Life. 

Syn. — Covxiiliate  BTvd.  reconcile  are  both  used  in  tlie 
sense  of  uniting:  the  affections  of  men.  Conciliate  is 
often  employed  for  men  in  public  stiitions ;  reconcile, 
indifferently  for  those  in  public  or  private  life.  Con- 
ciliate the  good  will  or  esteem  of  men  ;  reconcile  men 
who  are  at  variance.  Reconcile  persons ;  conciliate 
their  regard  :  win  or  gain  their  confidence  ;  and  pacify 
their  feelings. 

CON-CIL-I-A'TION,  n.  [L.  co7iciliatio;Jt.  coti- 
ciliazione ;  Sp.  conciliacion ;  Fr.  conciliation.'] 
The  act  of  conciliating ;  peace  ;  agreement ; 
reconcilement.  "  The  conciliation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  most  ancient  fathers."         Bale. 
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The  House  hos  gone  further!  it  has  declared  conciliation 
admissible  previouB  to  any  BubmisBion  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ica- Jiurke. 

CON-CiL'l-A-TiVE,  a.  Reconciling  ;  making 
friendly ;  conciliatory.  Coleridge. 

CON-CIL'I-A-TOR,  n.  [L.  conciliator,  he  who 
provides;  It.  conciliator e\  Sp.  conciliador;  Fr. 
conciliateur.']     One  who  conciliates.     Johnson. 

CON-CIL'I-A-TO-RY  [kon-sil'e-g-tur-e,  W.  P.  J. 
Ja.  K.  C.  \  kon-sli'y&-tiir-e,  S.  El  F.  Sm. ;  kon- 
sil-ya'tur-e,  S.l,  a.  [It.  conciliatorio ;  Fr.  con- 
ciliatoire,]  Tending  to  reconcile  ;  winning ; 
persuasive ;  pacific.  "  Conciliatory  virtues  of 
lenity,  moderationj  and  tenderness. '*  Burke. 
Syn.  —  See  Pacific. 

fCON-CIN'NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  concinTW,  concin- 
natus.']     To  make  fit.  Cockeram. 

CON-CIN'NJ-TY,  n.  [L.  coneinnitas  ;  It.  concin- 
nith;  8p.  concinidad.]  Decency;  fitness;  neat- 
ness ;  elegance,     [e,.]  Peacham. 

CON-CJN'NOyS,  o.    [L.  concinnus.']  . 

1.  Becoming ;  pleasant ;  fit.     [r.]     Johnson. 

2.  (Mus.)  Applied  to  a  performance  in  con- 
cert, which  is  executed  with  delicacy,  grace, 
and  spirit.  Maunder. 

c6n'CT-0-NA-T|VE,  a.  [L.  concionator,  to  speak 
in  an  assembly.]     Relating  to  preaching,     [r.] 

t  CON'CI-O-NA-TOR  (kon'she-o-),  n.  [L.  concio- 
nator^ an  haranguer.]     A  preacher.    Cockeram,. 

t  CON'CI-O-NA-TO-RY  (kon'she-o-n^i-to-re),  a. 
[L.  concionator ius?^  Suited  to,  or  used  at, 
preachings  or  public  assemblies.  "  Conciona- 
tory  invectives.  Howell. 

CON-CiSE',  a.  [L.  concido,  concisus,  to  divide 
into  short  members,  as  sentences ;  co7i,  with, 
and  ce^dOj  to  cut ;  It.  §  Sp.  conciso  ;  Fr.  concis."] 
Expressed  in  few  words  ;  laconic  ;  summary  ; 
compendious;  brief;  short;  curt;  as,  "Aco/z- 
cise  style." 

Syn,  —  See  Short. 

CON-CISE'LY,  rtrf.  Briefly;  shortly;  summarily; 
as,  *' To  wi'ite  co?''^'''""^'"  " 


CON-CISE'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  con- 
cise; brevity;  shortness.  " Sketched  with  the 
spirit  and  conciseness  of  Horace."  Warton. 

CON-CI"§TON  (-sizh'un,  93),  n.  [L.  condsio  ;  Sp. 
concision^']  A  cutting  off;  excision,  [r.]  South. 

C6n-CI-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  concitatio  ;  It.  concita- 
zione;  Sp.  concifacion;  'Fr.  concitation.']  The 
act  of  exciting;  excitement,     [r.]  Browne. 

t  CON-CITE',  V.  a.  [L.  concito  ;  con,  with,  and 
cito^  to  incite.]     To  excite.  Cotgrave. 

CON-CIT'I-ZEN,  n.     A  fellow- citizen.  Knox. 

t  CON-CLA-MA'TION  (kong-klg-ma'shun),  n.  [L. 
conclamatio  ;  con,  with,  and  clamo,  to  cry  out.] 
An  outcry,  or  shout,  of  many  together.       May. 

11  cON'CLAVE  (kong'klav,  82),  n.  [L.  conclave,  a 
room  that  may  be  locked  up ;  con,  with,  and 
clavis,  a  key  ;  It.,  Sp.,  ^  Fr.  conclave.'] 

1.  A  private  room;  —  especially  the  room  in 
which  the  cardinals  elect  the  pope.      Cotgrave. 

2.  The  assembly  of  cardinals. 

I  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves.  Sliak. 

3.  Any  close  assembly,  or  secret  council. 

The  gi-eat  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 

In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat.  Milton. 

||CON'CLA-VIST,».  [Vt.  conclaviste.l  An  attend- 
ant or  servant  of  a  cardinal  in  conclave.    Gibbon. 

CON-CLI'MATE,  v.  a.  To  inure  or  adapt  to  a 
climate  ;  to  acclimatize,    [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

CON-CLUDE',  V.  a.  [L.  concludo;  con,  with,  and 
claudo,  to  shut  up  ;  It.  concludere ;  Sp.  concluir ; 
Fr.  conclure.']  [z.  concluded  ;  pp.  conclud- 
ing, CONCLUDED.] 

1.  t  To  shut  up  ;  to  enclose. 

The  person  of  Christ  was  only  touching  bodily  substance 
concluded  within  the  grave.  Jiooker. 

2.  f  To  include  ;  to  comprehend. 

God  hath  concluded  them  all-  in  unbelief.  Rom.  3d.  32. 

3.  To  gather  as  a  consequence ;  to  infer. 

No  man  can  conchtde  God's  love  or  hatred  to  any  person 
by  any  thing  that  befalls  him.  TiUotson. 

4.  To  determine ;  to  decide  ;  to  judge. 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 

Can  be  comluded  best  befbre  he  die.  Addison. 


5.  To  end ;  to  finish ;  to  terminate. 

I  will  conclude  this  part,  with  the  speech  of  a  counsellor. 

Bacon. 

6.  To  cut  off,  or  bar,  from  further  appeal. 

He  never  refused  to  be  concluded  by  the  authority  of  one 
legally  summoned.  Attertmry. 

CON-CLUDE',  V.  n.  1.  To  come  to  a  settled  opin- 
ion by  inference  ;  to  determine. 

Can  we  conclude  upon  Luther's  instability  because,  in  a 
single  notion,  no  way  fundamental,  he  had  some  doubt- 
iugs?  Atterbury. 

.8®=  In  this  sense  it  was  formerly  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  of.  "  I  conclude  of  it  already  from  tiiose 
performances."   Addison. 

2.  To  come  to  a  conclusion;  to  end.  "And, 
to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves."  Shak. 

t  CON-CLU'DgN-CY,  n.  Consequence  ;  infer- 
ence.    "A  necessary  .  .  .  concludency.'*     Hale. 

t  CON-CLU'DENT,  a.  Leading  to  a  conclusion  ; 
decisive.     "  Concludent  arguments."  Hale. 

CON-CLUD'^R,  ■«.  One  who  concludes.  Mountagu. 

CON-CLUD'ING,  ^.  a.  Bringing  to  a  conclusion; 
ending;  last;  as,  ^^  A.  concluding  sentence. ^' 

CON-CLUD'JNG-LY,  ad.     Conclusively.       Digby. 

fCON-CLU'SI-BLE,  w.  Determinable.  Hammond. 

CON-CLU'§ION  (kon-klu'zhun,  93),  n.  [L.  conclu- 
sio  ;  It.  conclusione ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  conclusioti.'] 

1.  Consequence  or  inference  ;  deduction. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  principles  to  yield  a  conclusion  differ- 
ent from  themselves.  Tillotson. 

2.  Final  result  or  decision ;  determination. 

Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandmeuts,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man.  Eccles.  xii.  IS. 

"When  something  is  simply  affirmed  to  be  true,  it  is  called 
a  proposition;  atter  it  has  oeen  found  to  be  true,  by  several 
reasons  or  arguments,  it  ia  called  a  conclusion.  Fleming. 

3.  Termination  ;  completion  ;  end;  as,  "The 
conclusion  of  a  discourse."' 

t  CON-CLU'§ION-AL,  w.     Concluding.      Hooper. 

CON-CLU'S|VE,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  conclusivo',  Fr. 
co7iclusif.'] 

1.  That  determines ;  putting  an  end  to  de- 
,  bate;  final;   decisive;    unanswerable;   convin- 
cing ;  as,  "  A  conclusive  argument." 

2.  Having  due  logical  form.  "  Conclusive 
modes  and  figures."  Locke. 

CON-CLU'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  conclusive  manner. 

CON-CLU'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
clusive ;  decisiveness.  Hale. 

CON-CLU'SO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  conclude  ;  con- 
clusive. Clarkson. 

CON-CO-AG'U-LATE  (kong-ko-ag'pu-lat),  v.  a. 
[See  Coagulate.]  To  curdle  or  congeal  one 
thing  with  another ;  to  coagulate,   [r.]     Boyle. 

CON-CO-AG-U-LA'TION,  u.  The  act  of  concoag- 
ulating ;  a  coagulation,     [r.]  Boyle. 

CON-c6CT',  V.  a.  [L.  concoquo,  concoctus  ;  con, 
with,  and  coquo,  to  cook  ;  It.  co7icuoce?-e .]     [i. 

CONCOCTED  ;  pp.  CONCOCTING,  CONCOCTED.] 

1.  To  digest  by  the  stomach  ;  to  turn  food  to 
chyle.     "The  food  is  concocted."  Cheyne. 

2.  To  bring  to  perfection,  or  to  maturity,  by 
natural  processes  ;  to  mature, 

Tlie  root  which  continueth  ever  in  the  earth  is  still  con- 
cocted by  the  earth,  whereas  leaves  are  out  and  perfect  in  a 
month.  Bacon. 

3.  To  devise ;  to  plot ;  to  plan  ;  as,  "To  con- 
coct a  scheme." 

CON-COCT'^R,  n.     One  who  concocts.      Milton. 

CON-C6C'TION,  n.  [L.  concoctio;  It.  concozione; 
Sp.  coccion  ;  Fr.  cmicoction,'] 

1.  The  act  of  concocting  ;  the  process  of 
turning  food  to  chyle  ;  digestion. 

The  word  concoction  or  digestion  is  chiefly  taken  into  use 
from  living  creatures  and  their  organs.  Bacon. 

2.  The  process  of  bringing  to  maturity, 
"From  crudity  to  perfect  concoction."     Bacon. 

3.  The  act  or  the  process  of  devising  or  pre- 
paring any  thing. 

This  was  an  error  in  (he  first  concoction.  Dryden. 

CON-COC'TIVE,  a.     Having  power  to   concoct. 

"  Concoctive  heat."  Milton. 

fCON-COL'OR  (kon-kul'lur),  a.  [L.  concolor; 
con,  with,  and  color,  color.]  Of  one  color.  "In 
concolor  animals."  Browne. 


C0N-C6m'I-TANCE,  ?  „.  ^L.  ,„„^  ,^ith,  and 
COJV-COM'!-tAN-CY,  )  comitor,  comitans,  to  ac- 
company ;  comes,  a  companion  ;  It.  concomitan- 
za ;  Sp.  concomitancia ;  Fr.  concomitance.']  The 
state  of  being  concomitant;  subsistence  or  con- 
nection with  something  else ;  accompaniment. 
"  The  concomitance  of  pain  and  sorrow."  More. 

CON-COM'I-TANT,  a.  [L.  concomitans ;  con, 
with,  and  co?nitor,  comitans,  to  accompany ;  It. 
§  Sp.  concomitante  ;  Fr.  concomitant."]  Accom- 
panying ;  conjoined  with  ;  concurrent  with. 

It  has  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  objects 
...  a  concomitant  pleasure.  Locke. 

CON-COm'I-TANT,  n.  A  person  or  thing  that 
accompanies,  or  that  is  collaterally  connected. 

All  motion  is  in  time,  and  therefore  implies  time  as  its 
concomitant.  Harris. 

CON-C6m'I-TANT-LY,  ad.     In  company.    South. 

t  CON-COM'I-TATE,  V.  a.  To  be  concomitant 
with.  "  Which  co«com2Ya^cs  a  pleurisy."  ^ary^y. 

COJ^  _  COM'MQ-Db.  [It.]  {Mus.)  "With  a  con- 
venient grade  of  time ;  —  written  also  con  come- 
do. Wai^ner. 

CON'CORD  (kSng'kbrd,  82),  n.  [L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  Concor- 
dia ;  con,  with,  and  cor,  the  heart ;  Fr.  concorde.] 

1.  Agreement ;  peace  ;  union  ;   unity. 

And  the  firm  chain  of  concord  binds  them  all.       Fawkes. 

2.  Just  proportion  of  sound ;  harmony. 
"  True  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds."       Shak. 

3.  t Compact.  "By  the  concord  made  be- 
tween Henry  and  Roderick."  Dazies. 

4.  {Mus.)  A  union  of  two  or  more  sminds, 
which,  by  their  harmony,  produce  an  agreeable 
effect  upon  the  ear.  Moore. 

5.  {Gram.)  The  agreement  of  one  word  with 
another,  in  case,  gender,  number,  or  person. 

Syn.  —  See  Melody,  Union. 

f  CON-CORO',  V.  n.  [L.  concordo.]  To  agree. 
"  Ready  to  concord  with  them."  Clarendon. 

CON-CORD 'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  concorddbilis.]  Agree- 
ing ;  harmonious.  Todd. 

CON-CORD'A-BLY,  ad.     With  concord.     Rogers. 

CON-CORD'ANCE,  n.  [L.  concordo,  concordans, 
to  agree  together ;  It.  concordanza  ;  Sp,  concor- 
dancia ;  Fr.  concordance.] 

1.  Agreement ;  harmony.  "  Where  all  the 
elements  concordance  have."  Bi'owne. 

2.  f  {Gram.)  Concord.  "  After  the  three  co?i- 
cordances  learned,  let  the  master  read  unto  him 
the  epistles  of  Cicero."  Ascham. 

3.  An  alphabetical  index  or  dictionary  in 
which  all  the  passages  of  a  book,  as  the  Bible, 
that  contain  the  same  word  are  brought  togeth- 
er, and  references  made  to  the  places  where 
they  occur  ;  as,  "  Cruden's  Concordance." 

.eSf  Walker  says  that  "  some  speakers  pronounce 
the  word  concordance  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllabic,  when  it  signifies  a  dictionary  of  the  Bi- 
ble." All  the  English  orthoepists,  however,  concur 
in  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

CON-COR'DAN-CY,  /t.  Agreement.  W.  Mountagu. 

CON-COR'DANT,  w.  [It,  §  Sp.  concordante  ;  Fr. 
co7icordani.] 

1.  Having  concordance  ;  agreeable;  agreeing. 
"  Points  concordant  to  their  natures."   Brotvne. 

2.  {^Mus.)  Noting  consonant  or  harmonious 
combinations,  Moore. 

CON-COR'DANT,  n.  That  which  is  correspondent; 
that  which  agrees  ;  concordance.  "I  gave  my 
reasons  by  reciting  .  . .  eoncordants." Mountagu. 

CON-COR'DANT-LY,  ad.     In  concordance. 

CON-OOR'DAT,  n.  [L.  concordo,  concordatus,  to 
agree  together  ;  It.  §  ^-p.  coTicordato;  'F\.  con- 
cordat.] 

1.  A  compact ;  a  convention.  Sunft. 

2.  A  formal  agreement  between  the  see  of 
Rome  and  any  foreign  government,  by  which  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  management  of  the  churches  and 
benefices  within  the  territory  of  that  govern- 
ment are  regulated;  as,  "The  concordat  be- 
tween Pius  VII.  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in 
1802."  Polit  Diet. 

CON-COR'DIST,  n.  An  author  of  a  concordance. 
"  Cruden,  the  concordist."  Ch.  Ob. 
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fCON'CORD-LY,  ad.  Coiicordably.  "Hath  or- 
derly and  corwordly  thus  proceeded."    Gregory, 

t  CON-COR'Pp-RAL,  a.  [L.  pi.  concorporales  ;  coriy 
with,  and  corpus,  the  body.]  Belonging  to  the 
same  body.  Bailey. 

CON-COR'PO-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  concorporOj  con- 
corporatus ;  con^  with,  and  corpus^  the  body.1 
To  unite  in  one  mass  or  body.  "We  are  all 
concorporatedy  and  made  copartners  of  the  prom- 
ise in  Christ."     [k.]  Abp.  Usher. 

CON-COR'PQ-RATE,  V.  n.  To  unite  into  one 
body.  *'  Things  of  like  nature  presently  concor- 
po?-ate."  Bp.  Hopkins. 

CON-COR-PQ-RA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  uniting 
in  one  body  or  mass,     [r.]  More* 

CON'COURSE  (kong'kors,  82),  n.  [L.  concursusj 
co?ij  with,  and  curro,  to  run ;  It.  concorso ;  Sp. 
concurso ;  Fr.  concours.] 

1.  A  confluence  of  many  persons  or  things 
to  one  place  ;  a  flocking  together. 

Do  all  the  nightly  guards. 
The  concourse  of  nil  good  men,  strike  thee  nothing? 

Ji.  Jonson. 

The  good  fi'ame  of  the  universe  was  not  the  product  of 

chance,  or  fortuitous  concourse  of  particles  of  matter.    Hale,, 

2.  Persons  assembled ;  an  assembly. 

The  cotmcil  was  maintained 
With  Buch  a  concoursti,  that  the  shores  rung  with  the  tu- 
mult made.  Chapman. 

3.  t  The  point  or  the  line  of  junction  of  two 
bodies. 

The  drop  will  begin  to  move  towards  the  concourse  of  the 
glasses.  Newtan. 

4.  Cooperation ;  assistance  ;  aid.     [u.] 

The  divine  Providence  is  wont  to  afford  its  concourse  to 
such  proceedings.  Barrow. 

CON-CR^-ATE',  V.  a.  [L.  con^  with,  and  creo,  to 
create ;  It.  concreare.']  To  create  at  the  same  time. 
*'  A  rule  concreated  with  man."    [it.]    Feltham. 

fCON-CRED'lT,  V.  a.  [L.  concredo,  concreditus  ; 
con,  with,  and  CJ'crfo,  to  trust.]  To  intrust.  "Im- 
portant matters  concredited  to  him."      Barroio. 

fCON-CRj^-MA'TION,  n.  {h.  concrematio  \  coti- 
cremo,  concrematus ;  con,  with,  and  cremo,  to 
burn.]     The  act  of  burning  together.      Bailey, 

CON'CR^-MENT  (kong'kre-ment),  n.  [L.  concre- 
mentum ;  con,  with,  and  cresco,  to  grow ;  Sp.  con- 
cremento.^  A  mass  formed  by  concretion.  Hale. 

CON-CRES'C^NCE,  n.  [L.  concrescentia  \  con- 
cresco,  to  gi-ow  together  ;  coji,  with,  and  cresco, 
to  grow ;  Sp.  concrescencia.']  The  act  of  grow- 
ing by  spontaneous  union,  or  the  union  of  sep- 
arate particles.  Raleigh. 

CON-CRES'CI-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  concreted; 
capable  of  concretion.  Smart.. 

CON-CRES'CJVE,  a.  Growing  together.  Ec.  Rev. 

CON-CRETE',  V.  n.  [L.  concresco,  concretus,  to 
grow  together  ;  con,  with,  and  cresco,  to  grow.] 

[i.  CONCRETED  ;  pp.  CONCRETING,  CONCRETED.] 

1.  To  coalesce  into  one  mass ;  to  grow  by  co- 
hesion of  parts  ;  to  coagulate.  "The  particles 
of  the  salt  before  they  concreted."  Newton. 

2.  To  exist  in  union  with  something.  "  Color 
concreted  with  flgure."  Harris. 

CON-CRETE',  V.  a.  To  form  by  concretion. 
"  Divers  bodies  that  are  concreted  out  of 
others."  Hale. 

CON'CRETE,  or  CON-CRETE'  [kong'kret,  F.  Sm. ; 
koii'kret,  S.  P.  E.  R.  C.  ]Vb.\  kon-kret',  W.Ja. 
K.  Ash.  —  See  Discrete],  a.  '[L.  concretus; 
Sp.  concreto;'Fx.  concrct.  — See  Concrete,  v.  n.] 

1.  Formed  by  concretion;  composed  of  par- 
ticles or  parts  united  in  one  mass  ;  as,  "  Acon- 
crete  substance." 

2.  Frozen ;  congealed. 

The  concrete  rain  fell  rattling  on  the  mail.        FansJiaw. 

3.  (Logic.)  Noting  the  conception  or  the  ex- 
pression of  a  quality  which  refers  to  or  implies 
some  particular  subject  in  which  the  quality 
exists  ;  —  opposed  to  abstract.  P.  Cyc. 

If  we  observe  them,  we  shall  find  that  our  simple  ideas 
have  all  abstract,  as  well  as  concrete,  names,  the  one  a  sub- 
stantive, the  other  an  ad.je[;tive;  as,  whiteness,  white;  sweet- 
ness, sweet.  Locke. 

Concrete  is  opposed  to  nbstract.  The  names  of  individuals 
are  concrete;  those  of  classes,  abstract.  A  concrete  name  is  a 
name  which  stands  for  a.  thing!  as,  "  This  table  ";  an  abstract 
name  is  a  name  which  stands  for  the  attribute  of  a  thing:  as, 
"  This  table  is  square."  Mill. 


"When  the  notion  derived  from  the  view  taken  of  any  ob- 
ject, is  expressed  with  a  reference  to,  or  as  in  conjunction 
with,  the  object  that  furnished  the  notiou,  it  is  expressed  by 
a  co7tere(e  term,  as  "foolish,"  or  fool";  when  without  any 
such  reference,  by  an  abstract  term,  as  "  folly."         Whatel//. 

Concrete  number,  a  number  which  is  associated  with 
some  object  or  objects,  as  the  number  iJ  in  the  expres- 
sion "3  pounds." 

CON'CRETE  (kSng'kret)  [k5ng'kret,  W.  J.  Sm.; 
kSn'kret,  S.  J.],  n. 

1.  A  mass  formed  by  concretion;  a  compound. 

They  pretend  to  be  able,  by  the  tire,  to  divide  all  concretes, 
minerals  and  others,  into  distinct  substances.  Boyle. 

2.  (Masonry.)  A  composition  of  lime,  sand, 
and  pebbles,  which  concretes  into  a  hard  mass  ; 
—  used  for  the  foundation  of  buildings,  the 
floors  of  cellars,  &c. 

3.  (Logic.)  That  which  is  concrete ;  a  con- 
crete name  or  term.  —  See  Concrete,  a.  No.  3. 

A  knave,  a  fool,  a  philosopher,  and  many  other  coiicretes, 
are  substantives,  as  well  as  knavery,  folly,  and  philosophy, 
which  are  the  abstract  terms  that  belong  to  them.  Watts. 

4^=  "  I  apprehend  the  accent  ought  to  be  placed  on 
the  first  syllable  of  concrete  when  a  substantive,  and 
OH  the  last  when  an  adjective."    Walker, 

CON-CRET'JpD,  p.  a.  Formed  by  concretion  ;  co- 
agulated ;  as,  "A  coracre^ef^  mass." 

CON-CRBTE'LY,  ad.  In  a  concrete  manner;  not 
abstractedly.  Norris. 

CON-CKETE'N^SS,  /(.  The  State  of  being  con- 
crete ;  concretion.  Bailey. 

CON-CRE'TION,  n.  [L.  concretio;  It.  concrezi- 
one  ;  Sp.  concrecion  ;  Fr.  concretion.l 

1.  The  act  of  concreting  ;  coagulation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  concreted  ;  —  applied  to 
things  or  to  ideas. 

The  mind  surmounts  all  power  of  concretion,  and  can 
place  in  the  simplest  manner  every  attribute  by  itself.  Harris. 

3.  A  mass  concreted;  a  compound. 

He  relates  that  it  [the  halcyon's  nest]  resembled  those  con- 
cretions which  are  formed  by  sea-water.  Pennant. 

CON-CRE'TION-AL,  a.  Implying  concretion  ; 
pertaining  to  concretion.  Brande, 

CON-CRE'T[ON-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  or  having 
concretions ;  concretional.  P.  Cyc. 

CON-CRE'TIVE,  a.  Causing  concretion  ;  coagu- 
lative.  Browne. 

CON-CRE'TIVE-LY,  ad.    In  a  concretive  manner. 

t  CON-CRET'URE,  n. 
tion ;  a  concretion. 

t  CON-CREW'  (kyn-krii'),  v.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and 
cresco,  to  increase.]   To  grow  together.  Spenser. 

CON-CRIM-I-NA'TION,  n. 
accusation,     [r.] 

CON-CU'BI-NA-CY,   n 
binage  ;  fornication. 

Their  country  was  very  infamous  for  conaMnacy,  adulte- 
ry, and  incest.  Strype. 

CON-CU'BI-NA^E,  n.  [L.  concubinatus ;  concubo, 
to  lie  with ;  con,  with,  and  cubo,  to  recline  ;  Fr. 
concubinage.'] 

1.  The  cohabitation  of  a  man  with  a  woman 
to  whom  he  is  not  united  by  marriage.  BurHll. 

2.  (Law.)  A  plea  or  exception,  in  the  old 
action  of  dower,  that  the  claimant  was  not  law- 
fully married  to  the  party  from  whose  lands  she 
sought  to  be  endowed.  Burrill. 

CON-CU'BI-NAL,  a.  [L.  conctibinalis.']  Relat- 
ing to  a  concubine  or  to  concubinage,  [r.]  Ash. 

CON-CtJ'Bl-NA-RY,  iv.    Relating  to  concubinage. 

CON-CU'BI-NA-RY,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  concvhinamo ; 
Fr.  concubinairc.']  One  who  practises  concu- 
binage. Bp.  Taylor. 

fCON-CU'BI-NATE,  n.  The  state  of  concubi- 
nage. "Such  marriages  were  no  better  than  a 
mere  concubinate."  Bp.  Taylor. 

CON'CIJ-BINE  (fcong'ku-bin),  n.  [L.  concubina; 
It.  S^  Sp.  concubina ;  Fr,  concubine.  —  See  Con- 
cubinage.] 

1.  A  wife  of  second  rank.  Cruden. 

2.  A  woman  kept  by  a  man  for  cohabitation, 
but  not  his  wife  ;  a  mistress. 

I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen, 

And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine,  S?i.ak. 

t  CON-CUL'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  conculco,  conculcatus  ; 
con,  with,  and  cnlco,  to  tread ;  calx,  the  heel ; 
It.  conculcare."]  To  tread  under  foot.  Mountagu, 


Amass  formed  by  concre- 
Johnson. 


Joint  crimination,  or 
Maunder. 

The  practice  of  concu- 


t  CON-CUL-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  conculcaiio.]  A 
trampling  with  the  feet.  Bailey. 

CON-CU'PJS-CENCE,  n,  [L.  concupiscentia,  con- 
cupisco,  to  lust  after;  con,  with,  and  cupio,  to 
desire;  It.  concupiscenza ;  Sp.  concupiscencia ; 
'Fr.  concupiscence.]  Carnal  appetite;  lust.  "We 
know  secret  concupiscence  to  be  sin."     Hooker. 

CQN-CU'PIS-CENT,  a.  [L.  concupisco,  conctipis- 
cens,  to  lust  after;  Fr.  cmicupiscent.]  Libidi- 
nous ;  lecherous.  Shak. 

tC9N-CU-PIS-CEN'TIAL,  «.  Relatingto  concu- 
piscence ;  concupiscent.  Johnson. 

CON-CO'PIS-CI-BLE,  a.  [It.,  Sp.,  §  Fr.  concw- 
piscible.]     Concupiscent,     [r.]  Shak. 

CON-CU'P}S-CI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  concupiscible';  concupiscence,  [r.]  Scott. 

CON-CUR',  V.  n.  [h.  co7icu7'ro,  to  run  together; 
con,  with,  and  cur^'O,  to  run  ;  It.  concorrere ;  Sp. 
concurrir ;  Fr.  concourir.]   \i.  concurred  ;  pp. 

CONCURRING,  CONCURRED.] 

1.  To  meet  in  one  point;  to  come  together. 

By  what  means  were  they  together  brought? 

They  err  that  say  they  did  concur  by  chance.       Davies. 

2.  To  contribute  with  joint  power;  to  help. 

No  decree  of  mine 
Concurring  to  necessitate  his  fall.  Milton. 

Extremes  in  nature  equal  good  produce; 
Extremes  in  man  concur  to  general  use.  Pope. 

3.  To  coincide  ;  to  agree ;  to  harmonize. 

Judgment  and  genius  so  concur  in  thee, 

And  both  unite  in  perfect  harmony.  Congreve. 

CON-CUR'R^NCE,  n.  ,[It.  concorrenza ;  Sp.  con- 
currencia;  Fr.  concurrence.] 

1.  The  act  of  concurring ;  combination  of 
events  or  circumstances  ;  conjuncture. 

He  views  our  behavior  in  every  concurrence  of  affairs. 

AcJdison. 

2.  The  act  of  joining  in  any  opinion,  design, 
or  measure  ;  conjunction;  agreement. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  was  expelled  by  an  universal  concvr- 
rence  oi  nobles  and  people.  Sirift. 

3.  Cooperation  ;  assistance  ;  aid. 

From  these  sublime  images  we  collect  the  greatness  of  the 
work,  and  the  necessity  of  the  divine  concurrence  to  it. 

liof/ers. 

4.  Joint  right  or  power  ;  equal  claim  ;  as,  "  A 
concurrence  of  jurisdiction."  Ayliffe. 

CON-CUR'R^N-CY,  n.    Same  as  Concurrence. 

CON-CUR'R^NT,  a.  [It.  concorrente ;  Sp.  co7i- 
currente.] 

1.  Actmg  in  conjunction  ;  agreeing  in  the 
same  act;  contributing  to  the  same  event. 

The  Egyptians,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity, 
were  amongst  the  first  who  taught  that  the  soul  was  immor- 
tal. }i'urburton. 

2.  Conjoined ;  associate  ;  concomitant. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  concurrent  echo  and 
the  iterant  but  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  return.  Bacon. 

3.  Having  the  same  right  or  claim;  equal  in 
authority;  as,  "  Co«ci*rren^  jurisdiction. 

CON-CUR'R^INT,  n.   1.  He  or  that  which  concurs. 

2.  A  joint  or  contributory  cause. 

To  all  affairs  of  importance  there  arc  three  necessary  con- 
currents—  time,  industiy,  and  faculties.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  t Equal  right;  joint  claim.  Carew. 

4.  pi.  (Chron.)  The  supernumerary  days  in  the 
year  over  fifty-two  weeks;  —  so  called  because 
they  concur  with  the  solar  cycle,  whose  course 
they  follow.  Ogilvie. 

CON-CUR'RgNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  concurrent  man- 
ner. Mountagu. 

CON-CUR'R^NT-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
concurrent.  Scott. 

C0N-CUR'RING,J9.  «.     Agreeing;  uniting. 

CON-CUSS',  V.  a.  [L.  conditio,  concussus,]  To 
shake  violently,     [r.]  _lV.  Brit.  Rev. 

t  CON-CyS-SA'TION,  n.  Agitation ;  concussion. 
"Astonishing  coiunissation."  Bp.  Hall. 

t  CON-CtJSSED'  (-kust'),  p.  a.     Shaken.    Daniel. 

CON-CUS'SION  (kon-kush'un,  92),  n.  [L.  concus- 
sio  ;  conditio,  concussus,  to  shake ;  It.  concus- 
sione;  Sp.  concusion;  Fr.  concussion.] 

1.  A  shaking  or  agitation  ;  a  shock. 

Reefs  which  appear  rude  and  broken,  as  some  violent  con- 
cussion would  naturally  leave  the  solid  substances  of  the 
earth.  Cook. 

2.  (Surgery.)    The  disturbance    and   injury 
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communicated  to    an    organ,   particularly  tlie 

brain,  by  a  fall  or  a  blow.  Dunglismi. 

Syn. —  See  Shock. 

CON-CUS'SI  VE,  a.     [It.  concusswo.']     Having  the 

power  of  shaking ;  agitating.  Johnson. 

CON-CUS'SY,  a.  Noting  a  certain  kind  of  knots 
in  timber-trees.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Concussy  knots  are  at  the  roots  of  limbs  which 
have  decayed  and  are  destitute  of  bark,  in  conse- 
quence of  wiiich  the  rottenness  extends  to  the  trunk 
and  into  the  heart  of  the  tree.  Maine  Timber. 

COND,  V.  a.  [Fr.  conduii^e,  to  conduct.]  {ISfauf.) 
To  conduct  a  ship  to  a  right  course  ;  to  direct 
the  steersman  how  to, steer  ;  to  cun.        Crabb. 

CON-DEMN'  (kon-dSm'),  v.  a.  [L.  condemno  ;  co7i, 
with,  and  danmOf  to  doom;  It.  condannare  ;  Sp. 
condeiiar  ;   Fr.  condamner.']      [z.  condemneb  ; 

pp.  CONDEMNING,  CONDEMNED.] 

1.  To  adjudge,  judge,  or  pronounce  guilty ; 
to  doom  to  punishment ;  to  sentence. 

The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  . . .  the  scribes, 
and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death.  Matt.  xx.  18. 

2.  To  reprobate  ;  to  disapprove  ;  to  censure  ; 
to  blame. 

They  who  approve  my  conduct  in  thia  particular  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  who  condemn  it.  Spectator. 

3.  {Naut.  8c  Com.)  To  adjudge  to  be  unsea- 
worthy,  as  a  ship  :  —  to  declare  to  be  forfeited, 
as  a  ship  or  her  cargo. 

CON-DEM'NA-BLE,  a.  Blamable  ;  censurable  ; 
culpable.  ^^Condemiiahle  superstition."  Browne. 

c6N-D?M-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  condemnatio  ;  It. 
condennazione ;  Sp.  condenacion;  Fr.  condam- 
nafion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  condemning ;  a  sentence  of  pun- 
ishment for  guilt. 

There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are 
in  Christ,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit. 

Ham.  viii.  1. 

2.  Blame  ;  censure  ;  reproof.  Paley. 

3.  The  state  of  being  condemned. 

Swear  not . .  .  lest  ye  fall  into  condemnation.     James  v.  12. 

4.  That  which  condemns  ;  cause  of  blame. 

This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world, 
and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light.  John  iii.  19. 

CON-DEM'NA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  condannatorio  \  Sp. 
condenatono.']  Implying  condemnation  or  cen- 
sure.    '*  A  condemnatory  sentence."        Speed. 

CON-DEM'NJID-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  be  con- 
demned,    [e,.]  Feltham. 

CON-DEM'JV^iR,  n.  One  who  condemns,  or  cen- 
sures ;  a  censurer.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CON-DEN-SA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  cojidefisabtlite.] 
The  quality  of  being*  condensable.  Spiers. 

CON-DEN'SA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  condensed. 
"  This  agent . . .  condensable  yet  further,"  Digby. 

CON-DEN'SATE,  v.  a.  [h.condenso^  condensatus\ 
con,  with,  and  denso,  to  make  dense;  It.  con- 
densere;  Sp.  condensar.']  To  condense;  to 
thicken,     [r,]  Hammond, 

CON-DEN'SATE,  V.  n.     To  grow  thicker.  Bailey. 

fCpN-DEN^SATE,  a.  Made  thick:  condensed. 
"Thickened  or  condensate."  Peacham. 

CON-DJpN-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  condensatio  ;  It.  con- 
densazione ;  Sp.  condensacion ;  Fr.  conde7isa- 
tion."]  The  act  of  condensing  or  making  more 
dense ;  compression. 

The  same  vapors,  being  by  furtlier  condensation  formed 
into  rain,  fall  down  in  drops.  Derham. 

CON-DEN'SA-TIVE,  a.  Having  power  to  con- 
dense ;  tending  to  condense.  Todd. 

CON-DENSE',  V.  a.  [L.  condenso  ;  C07ij  with,  and 
densOf  to  make  dense  ;  It.  condensare  ;  Sp.  con- 
densar;    Fr.  condenser. 1     \i.  condensed;  pp. 

CONDENSING,    CONDENSED.] 

1.  To  make  more  dense,  compact,  or  close ; 
to  thicken  ;  to  compress  ;  as,  "  To  condense 
air  in  a  close  vessel.' 

2.  To  bring  into  a  smaller  compass ;  to 
abridge  ;  to  shorten ;  as,  "  To  condense  lan- 
guage or  style." 

3.'  {Mech.  Arts.)  To  convert  vapors  into 
liquids  bv  cold ;  as,  "  To  condense  steam  "  ; 
"To  condense  the  vapor  of  alcohol." 

CON-DENSE',  V.  n.    1.  To  grow  dense  ;  to  thicken. 
The  water  does  presently  condense  into  little  stones.  Boyle. 


2.  To  become  liquid, 
begin  to  condense." 


*  Vapors  when  they 
Newton. 


CON-DENSE',  a.     Thick  ;  dense  ;  condensed. 


They  color,  shape,  and  size 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 


Milton. 
Made   dense ; 


CON-DENSED'  Ckon-denst'),  p. 
compressed. 

In  what  shape  they  choose, 
Dilated  or  condemcd.  Milton. 

CON-DENS'JPR,  n.  [Fr.  condenseur.']  He  who,  or 
that  which,  cbndenses  :  —  a  vessel  in  which  any 
thing  is  condensed,  —  particularly  a  vessel 
used  to  liquefy  vapors  by  exposing  it  to  a  jet  or 
current  of  cool  water.  Quincy. 

CpN-DENS'ING,_p.  a.     1.  Growing  dense. 

Like  the  dread  stillness  of  coridensiny  storms.     Johnson. 

2.  Used  for  condensing ;  as,  "  A  condensing 
syringe." 

CON-DEN'SI-TY,  n.  [Sp.  condensidad.']  Dense- 
ness  ;  density,     [r.]  Bailey. 

c6n'd;5R,  n.     [Fr.  condiiire,  to  conduct.] 

1.  One  employed  to  stand  on  a  high  place 
near  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  her- 
ring-hshers  where  the  shoal  passes.         Cowell. 

2.  {Naut.)  One  who  directs  the  helmsman 
how  to  steer ;  a  pilot.  Clarke. 

fCON-DJp-SCENCE',  n.  Condescendence.  "See 
the  candescence  of  this  great  king."  Puller. 

C0N-D]E:-SCEND'  (kSn-de-send'},  v.  n.  [L.  con, 
with,  and  descendo,  to  descend ;  It.  condescen- 
dere;  Sp.  condescender ;  Fr.  condescendre.]     [z. 

CONDESCENDED  ;  pp.  CONDESCENDING,  CONDE- 
SCENDED.] 

1.  To  recede  from  a  position  ;  to  abate  a  pre- 
tension ;  to  submit ;  to  yield ;  to  stoop  ;  to  bend. 

They  would  hear  no  reason,  neither  yet  condescend  to  re- 
store any  thing  else  which  they  had  of  ours.  Hac/cluyt. 
Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debased 
"With  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind  ever 
Will  condescend  to  such  absurd  commands  ?      Milton. 

2.  To  accommodate  one's  self  to  another  by 
descending  from  the  privileges  of  superior  rank 
or  dignity ;  to  come  down  to  an  equality  with 
another.     "  Condescend  to  men  of  low  estate." 

Rom.  xii.  16. 

They  were  offended  because  he  condescended  to  converse 
with  people  of  bad  reputation,  with  publicans  and  sinners. 

Jortin, 

3.  f  To  assent ;  to  agree. 

AH  parties  willingly  condescended  hereunto.  Carew. 

Perhaps  I  may  all  further  quarrel  end, 
So  ye  will  swear  my  judgment  to  abide. 
Thereto  they  both  aid  frankly  condescend.       Spe^iser. 

CON-D^l-SCEND'gNCE,  n.  [It.  co?idescendenza  ; 
Sp.  condescendencia  ;  Fr.  condescendance.']  The 
act  of  condescending ;  a  voluntary  submission 
or  yielding  ;  condescension,     [r.]      Mountagu. 

t  CON-Djp-SCEN'DjgN-CY,  n.  The  act  of  conde- 
scending ;  condescendence.  Bailey. 

cON-D^I-SCEND'ING,  n.  Voluntary  hnmiliation. 
"Most  familiar  condescending s."      Hammond. 

CON-D^-SCEND'ING,  p.  a.  Stooping;  humble; 
meek;  kind;  courteous;  accommodating.  "A 
very  condescending  air."  Watts. 

c6N-D^-SCEND'|NG-LY,  ad.^  By  way  of  kind 
concession  ;  courteously  ;  kindly. 

C5N-D5-SCEN'SION,n.  \lt.  condesce^isione.']  The 
act  of  condescending;'  voluntary  humiliation  ; 
descent  from  superiority ;  deference;  courtesy. 

It  forbids  pride,  and  ambition,  and  vain  glory,  and  com- 
mands humility,  and  modesty,  and  condescension  to  others. 

Tillotson. 

Syn.  — See  Complaisance. 

t  c6n-DK-SCEN'SIVE,  a.  [It.  condescensivo.'] 
Courteous  ;  condescending.  "  CondescenMve 
tenderness."     [ii.]  Barrow. 

t  CON-D^-SCENT',  ».   Condescension.  Bp.  Hall. 

CON-DIGN'  (kon-din'),  a.  [L.  condigmis,  wholly 
or  very  worthy  ;  con^  with,  used  intensively,  and 
dignus,  worthy;  It.  condegno\  Sp.  conaigno; 
Fr.  cmidigne.']  "Worthy  of  a  person  ;  suitable  ; 
deserved  ;  merited.  "Her  endeavors  shall  not 
lack  condign  praise."  Udal.  "  Co7idign  writers 
to  register  his  acts."    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

>(j®=This  word  is  now  used  only  or  chiefly  in  con- 
nection witli  the  word  -punishment;  as,  "  Condign 
punishment. "  Shak. 

CON-DIG'NJ-TY,  n.    [It.  condegnith ;  Sp.  condigni- 


dad ;    Fr.   condiqnite.']     Merit ;    desert ;  —  used 
especially  in  a  theological  sense. 

Such  a  worthiness  of  condignity  cannot  be  found  in  any 
the  best,  most  perfect  and  excellent  of  created  beings.    Bull. 

CON-DIGN'LY  (kon-din'le),  ad.  Deservedly.  "A 
villany  condign'ly  punished."  L.  Addison. 

C0N-D!GN'N?SS  (kon-din'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  condign;  suitableness  to  deserts.  Bailey. 

CON'DT-MENT,  n.  [L.  condimentum  ;  condio,  to 
make  savory  ;  It.  §  Sp.  eondimento  ;  Fr.  condi- 
ment.] Any  thing  used  to  improve  the  flavor  of 
food,  or  to  excite  appetite  by  pungency  of  taste ; 
a  seasoning,  as  salt,  mustard,  pepper,  spice,  &c. 

Many  tilings  are  swallowed  by  animals  rather  for  condi- 
ment, gust,  or  medicament,  than  any  substantial  nutriment. 

Broume. 

CON-DIS-CI'PLE  (kon-djs-si'pl),  n.  [L.  C07idiscip~ 
ulus  ;  con,  with,  and  discipulus,  a  disciple ;  I'r. 
condisciple.]  A  school-fellow,  or  fellow-disci- 
ple. Martin. 

CON-DITE',  V.  a.  [L.  condio,  conditus ;  It.  condire.'] 
To  pickle ;  to  preserve.  "  Like  condited  or  pic- 
kled mushrooms."      [r.]      '  Bp.  Taylor. 

fCON'DITE  (kon'dit),  a,  \lt.  condito.l  Preserved; 
conserved.     "  Condite  fruit."  Burton. 

fCON'DJTE-MENT,  n.  A  composition  of  con- 
serves, powders,  and  spices  in  the  form  of  an 
electuary ;  condiment.  Hacket. 

t  CON-DIT'ING,  n.  Act  of  preserving.  *'  The 
conditing  of  pears,  quinces,  and  the  like.*'  Crew. 

CON-DX"TION  (kon-dish'un),  n.  [L.  conditio ; 
condo,  conditus,  to  put  together,  to  build ;  It. 
condizione  ;  Sp.  condicion  ;  Fr.  condition.'] 

1.  External  circumstances  ;  mode  of  exist- 
ence ;  state  ;  situation  ;  predicament ;  case. 

What  man's  condition  can  be  worse 
Than  his  whom  plenty  starves  and  blessings  curseV  Cowley. 

2.  Quality ;  attribute ;  property. 

The  king  is  but  a  man;  the  violet  smells,  the  clement 
shows,  to  him  as  to  me ;  all  his  senses  have  but  human  con- 
ditions. iShak. 

3.  Something  required  to  be  done ;  terms  of 
compact ;  stipulation  ;  article  of  agreement. 

For  all  our  good  we  hold  from  Heaven  by  lease. 

With  many  forfeits  and  conditions  bound.    P.  Fletcher. 

Syn.  — See  Article,  Case,  Circumstance, 
Situation. 

CpN-DI"TION,  v.  «.  [It.  condizionare ;  Sp.  con- 
dicionar;  Fr. cojiditionner.]  [?'.  conditioned; 
pp.  conditioning,  CONDITIONED.]  To  make 
terms;  to  stipulate;  to  bargain. 

Sir,  I  must  condition 
To  have  this  gentleman  by  a  witness.         B.  Jbnson. 

CON-Di"TtON  (kor-dish'un),  v.  a.  To  contract; 
to  agree  upon  ;  to  stipulate,     [ii.] 

It  was  conditioned  between  Saturn  and  Titan,  that  Saturn 
should  put  to  deatli  all  his  male  children.  Raleigh. 

CON-Di"TION-AL,  a.  [It.  condizionale ;  Sp.coTi- 
diclonal ;  Fr.  conditionnel.] 

1.  Implying  conditions,  stipulation,  or  sup- 
position; depending  on  certain  terms  ;  not  ab- 
solute ;  as,  "A  conditional  promise." 

Many  scriptures,  though  as  to  their  formal  terms  they  are 
absolute,  yet  as  to  their  sense  they  arc  conditional.        South. 

A  conditional  proposition  is  one  which  asserts  the  depend- 
ence of  one  categorical  proposition  on  another,  Abp.  Whately, 

2.  {Gram.  &  Logic.)  Expressing  some  condi- 
tion or  supposition ;  as,  "  A  conditional  con- 
junction "  ;  "A  conditional  mode." 

t  CON-dI"TION-AL  (kon-dish'un-5il),  n.  A  limi- 
tation ;  a  condition.  Bacon. 

CON-DI-TION-AL'I-TY  (kon-dish-un-ai'e-t?),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  conditional ;  limitation  by 
certain  terms,     [r.]  Decay  of  Piety. 

CON-Di"TION-AL-LY,  ad.  With  conditions  or 
limitations  ;  as,  "  'l!o  agree  to  any  thing  condi- 
tionally." 

CON-m"TION-A-RY  (kon-dish'un-51-re),  n.  A 
condition;  a  stipulation.  "Would  God  dis- 
pense with  it  as  a  conditionary."    [r.]    Norris, 

CON-DT"TION-ATE,  v.  a.     [Fr.  conditionner.] 

1.  t  To  qualify  ;  to  regulate.  Browne. 

2.  To  make  conditional. 

The  condition  is  called  the  protasis  or  antecedent,  and  the 
thing  conditionated  the  apodosis  or  conclusion.  GiJibs. 

tCON-DI"TION-ATE,  a.  Conditional.  "Barac's 
answer  .  .  .  conditionate."  Bp.  Hall, 
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CON-dI"TIQned  (kon-dish'unrl),  a.  Having  con- 
ditions, or  qualities,  or  properties,  good  or  bad. 

The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 

The  best  conditioned.  Shah: 

t  CON-Di"TION-LY,  ad.      On  particular  terms  ; 

conditionally.       "  Sidney. 

CON-DO'LA-TO-RY, «,.  Expressive  of  condolence ; 

condoling.  *  Smart. 

CON-DOLE',  v.n.  [L.  condoleo;  con,  with,  and 
doleo,  to  IsLTiient;  It.  condolersi ;  Sp.  condolerse; 
Fr.  eondouloir.']  \i.  condoled  ;  pp.  condoling, 
CONDOLED.]  To  share  in  another's  sorrow;  to 
lament  with  others  ;  to  sympathize. 

Your  friends  would  have  cause  to  rejoice,  rather  than  coiv- 
dole  with  you.  Temple. 

CON-DOLE',  V.  a.     To  bewail;  to  lament  for. 

I  come  not,  Samson,  to  condole  thy  chance.       Milton. 

CON-DOLE'MjpNT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  condoling; 
lamentation  with  others;  condolence. 

They  presented  an  address  of  conclohment  for  the  los3  of 
his  [William  III.]  queen.  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

2.  Grief;  sorrow; 


mourning. 
To  persevere 
In  ohstinate  condolemcnt  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness,  unmanly  grief. 


SJiak. 


CON-DOL'ING,    n. 
condolence. 


CON-DO'L?NCE,  n.     [It.  condogltenza;^   Fr.  con- 

doleance.]     The  act  of  condoling  ;  grief  for  the 

sorrows  of  another ;    sympathy;  pity.     "With 

condolence  the  misfortune  share."  Croxall. 

Syn.  —  See  Pity. 

CON-DOL'JIR,  ft.     One  who  condoles.      Johnson. 

Expression  of  condolence; 
Bp,  Hall. 

c6N-D0-NA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  condonatio ;  It.  con- 
donazione;  Sp.  condonacion.']  The  act  of  par- 
doning; pardon;  forgiveness.  Mountagu. 

CON-DONE',  V.  a.  [L.  cojidono,  condonatus ;  It. 
condonare.']  To  pardon ;  to  forgive,  [ii.]  N.B.Rev. 

The  public  will  gladly  condone  hia  earlier  errors.  Qu,  Sev. 

CON'DOK,  91.  [Sp.  condor.'] 
{Omith.)  The  great  vul- 
ture of  the  Andes,  one  of 
the  largest  birds  that  fly 
in  the  air ;  Caihartes  gry- 
phus.      Van  Der  Hoeven. 

CON'DRO-DITE,  n.  {Mm.) 
See  Chondrodite. 

CON-DUCE',  V.  n.  [L.  con- 
duco ;  con,  with,  and  dzico, 
to  lead;  It.  condurre\  Sp. 
conducir  ;,^Fr.   conduire.']      \i. 

CONDUCING,  CONDUCED.]       To 

pose  ;  to  promote  an  end ;  to  contribute  ;  to  tend. 

They  may  conduce  to  further  discoveries  for  completing 
the  theory  of  light.  Sewton. 

t  CON-DUCE',  V.  a.    To  conduct. 

There  was  sent  into  my  lodgings  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon 
to  conduce  me  to  my  lady's  presence.    Wohe//  to  Ileiirn  Fill. 

He  was  sent  to  conduce  hither  the  Princess  Henrietta 
Maria.  Wotton. 

tCON-DUCE'MJ^lNT, '«.  The  act  of  leading  to  ; 
tendency.  Gregory. 

t  C0N-DU'C5;nt,  a.     That  may  contribute. 

Ally  other  act  fitting  or  conducent  to  . .  .  success.  Abp.  Laud. 

-CON-DU-pl-BIL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conducible.  "Their  conducibility  to  the  pro- 
moting of  our  chief  end."     [r.]  Wilfdns. 

CON-DU'CI-BLE,  a.  [L.  condiicibUis  ;  It.  condu- 
cibile.]     Promoting  ;  conducive.  Bacon. 

CON-DU'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conducible  ;  conducibility.    [r.]  MdW. 


CONDUCED  ;    pp. 
serve  some  pur- 


In  a  manner  promoting  an 
Todd. 


CpN-DU'C!-BLY,  ad. 
end.     [r.] 

CON-DU'CjVE,  a.  .  That  may  conduce  to  or  pro- 
mote ;  promotive  ;  assisting  ;  aiding. 

An  action,  however  condvcire  to  the  good  of  our  country, 
will  be  represented  as  prejudicial  to  it.  Addison. 

CON-DU'CIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conducive  ;  conducibleness.  Boyle. 

CON'dOct  (114),  n.  [L.  conduco,  conduchiSy  to 
lead ;  core,  with,  and  duco^  to  lead ;  It.  condot- 
ta  ;   Sp.  conducta  ;  Fr.  conduite.] 

1.  The  act  of  leading,  guiding,  or  managing; 
manao-ement ;  direction  ;  administration. 

Condiictof  armies  is  a  prince's  art.  Waller. 

Young  men,  in  the  conduct  of  actions,  fly  to  the  end  with- 


out consfderatiou  of  the  means. 


Bacon. 


2.  Convoy ;  escort ;  guard. 

His  majesty. 
Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower.  Sliak. 

3.  A  warrant  by  which  a  convoy  is  appoint- 
ed, or  safety  is  assured.  Johnson. 

4.  Manner  of  life  ;  behavior  ;  deportment  ; 
demeanor  ;  carriage ;  manlxers. 

■Wisdom  is  no  less  necessary  in  religious  &nd  moral  than 
in  civil  conduct.  Blair. 

5.  That  by,  or  through,  which  any  thing  is 
conveyed ;  conduit,     [it,.] 

God  is  the  fountain  of  honor;  and  the  conduct  by  which 
he  conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men  are  virtuous  And  generous 
practices.  South. 

Syn.  — See  AdministiCation,  Carriage. 

CON-DUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  conduco,  conduetus  ;  It. 
conduJTe ;  Sp.  conducir ;  Fr.  co7iduire.']  \i.  con- 
ducted ;  pp.  CONDUCTING,  CONDUCTED.] 

1.  To  lead  ;  to  direct ;  to  guide  ;  to  escort. 

Pray,  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct  them 

Into  our  presence.  Shak. 

2.  To  lead  as  a  general;  to  govern  or  control 
as  a  chief;  to  command. 

Cortes  ii.\m6<i\{ conducted  the  third  and  smallest  division. 

Robertson. 

3.  To  carry  on ;  to  manage  ;  to  regulate. 

He  so  conducted  the  'affairs  of  the  kingdom  that  he  made 
the  reign  of  a  very  weak  prince  most  happy  to  the  English. 

Lord  Lyttleton. 

Syn.  —  One  of  superior  intelligence  should  con- 
duct or  guide.  Conduct  or  guide  those  who  do  not 
know  the  road  ;  lead  a  child  or  a  horse.  A  vessel  is 
conducted  by  the  pilot,  and  guided  by  the  steersman. 
Condiict  is  applied  to  matters  of  importance.  A  gen- 
eral cond^Lcts  an  array  ;  a  minister  of  state  conducts 
public  affairs  ;  a  lawyer  conducts  a  cause  intrusted  to 
him ;  a  merchant  manages  his  business ;  a  superin- 
tendent directs  the  movements  of  subordinate  agents, 
or  regulates  the  movements  of  machinery,  or  tlie  op- 
erations of  business ;  a  king  governs  his  subjects  ;  a 
wise  man  goveims  his  passions,  and  controls  his  ap- 
petite. 

CON-DUCT',  V.  n.  To  act ;  to  conduct  one's  self. 
"  Conduct  so  as  not  to  give  offence."  Dr.  J.  Eliot. 
jS^  It  is  often  used  thus  as  a  neuter  verb  in  the  U. 
S.,  though  not  authorized  by  good  usage  in  England  ; 
as,  "  Ue'conducts  well,  instead  of  he  conducts  himself 
well."     Pickering. 

CON-DtJC-TI-BIL'l-TY,  n.  [Fr.  conductibilite.'] 
The  quality  of  being  conductible.    Wheatstone. 

CpN-DUC'TI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  conducted  or 
conveyed.  Wheatstone. 

CON-DUCT'lNG,p.  a.    Leading;  directing. 

CON-DUC'TION,  7i.  [L, conductio ;  Vy. conduction.'] 
1.  f  The  act  of  training  up.  "Every  man  has 

his  beginning  and  conducfion.^*  B,  Jonson. 

2-  {Chem!)  The  act  of  conducting,  as  caloric 

or  electricity.  Dewey. 

C6N-DUC-Ti"TIOUS  (kon-duk-tish'us),  a.  [L. 
conductitius.]  Hired  ;  employe4  for  wages. 
**  Persons  .  .  .  entirely  cotiductitioiis  and  remov- 
able at  pleasure."     [r,]  Ayliffe. 

CpN-DUC'TIVE,  ff.  {Blec.)  That  conducts ;  non- 
electric and  conducting  electricity.  Sma/rt. 

CON-DUC-TiV'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conductive.  Smart. 

CON-DUCT'OR,  ?2.  [L.^^^.  conductor-.  It.  con- 
duttore ;  Fr.  conducteitr,'] 

1.  One  who  conducts,  or  accompanies  another 
as  a  guide  ;  a  leader.  Beau.  S<:  Fl. 

2.  A  general ;  a  commander ;  a  chief.    Shak. 

3.  A  director  ;  a  manager. 

If  he  did  not  entirely  project  the  union  and  regency,  none 
will  deny  him  to  have  been  the  chief  conductor.        Addison. 

4.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  public  travelling 
carriage,  as  a  car,  or  a  train  of  cars, on  a  railroad. 

5.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  formerly  used  to 
guide  the  forceps  into  the  bladder,  in  operating 
for  the  removal  of  calculus.  Dunglison. 

6.  {Elec.)  A  substance  capable  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  the  electric  fluid;  —  a  pointed 
metallic  rod,  attached  to  buildings  or  to  ships 
to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  lightning. 

7.  {Mus.)  The  leader  in  a  musical  perform- 
ance. Dwight. 

Prime  conductor^  {Elec.)  that  part  of  an  electrical 

machine  which  collects  and  retains  the  electric  fluid. 

CON-DUC'TRgSS,  n.     A  woman  who   directs;  a 

directress.    "  A  good  housewife  .  .  .  and  diligent 

conductress  of  her  family."  Johnson. 


c6n'DUIT  (kiin'dit)  [kun'dit,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
kSn'dwjt,  S.\  kbn'djt,  E.;  kiSn'dw)t,  vulgarly 
kun'dit,  C],  n.  [L.  conduco,  condztctus,  to  lea.d; 
It.condotto  ;  Sp.  condueto  ;  Fr.  cofiduit.] 

1,  A  vessel,  canal,  or  pipe  for.  conducting 
water  or  other  fluid. 

And  all  the  conduit?  of  my  blood  froze  up.  Sliak. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  intermural  or  subterranean 
passage  for  secret  communication  between 
apartments.  Brande. 

t  CON-DU'PLI-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  C07iduplico,  con- 
duplicattis  ;  con,  with,  and  duplico,  to  double.] 
To  double.  Cockeram. 

CON-DU'PLI-CATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Doubled  or  folded 
together,  as  some  leaves  in  the  bud.        P.  Cyc. 

CpN-DU-PLr-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  doubling 
or  folding  together  ;  duplication.    [li.]     Bailey. 

CON-DUR'RITE,  n.  {Min.)  An  ore  or  oxide  of 
copper;  arseniate  of  copper;  —  found  at  the 
Condurra  mine  in  Cornwall,  England.      Dana. 

CON'DYLE  (kSn'djl),  n.  [L.  condylus,  from  Gr. 
K6vh\)7.o^^  the  knuckle  ;  Fr.  condyle.]  {A?iat.)  A 
protuberance  in  a  bone  at  its  extremity  ;  —  a 
kind  of  process  met  with  more  particularly  in 
the  ginglymoid  joints.  Dunglison. 

CON'DY-LOID,  a.  [Gr.  x-<ii/^u;.of ,  the  knuckle,  and 
fJSog,  form  ;  Fr.  condyloide.]  {A^iat.)  Relating 
to,  or  resembling,  a  condyle.  Dunglison. 

Condyloid  foramina,  the  two  anterior  and  two  pos- 
terior foramina  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Condyloid  process^  the  posterior  protuberance  at  the 
extremities  of  the  under  jaw.  Dunglison. 

CON'DY-LOPE,  n.     See  CoNDYLOPED.        Kirby. 

CON-DYL'O-PED,  n.  [Gr.  k6v6v7.osj  the  knuckle, 
and  TToCs,  Tzohusy  a  foot.]  {Zoul.)  A  name  given 
by  Latreille  to  such  of  the  Articulata  as  have 
jointed  feet.  Brande. 

C6N-DY-LU'RA,  n.  [Gr.  x-Si/^o^.os,  a  joint,  and 
ovp&,  a  tail.]  {Zohl.)  A  genus  of  insectivorous 
mammals  resemblingthe  mole.  Fan  Der  Hoeven. 

CONE,  n.  [Gr.  kujco?  ;  L.  conus ;  It.  &;  Sp.  cono; 
Fr.  cone.] 

1.  A  solid  body,  of  which  the 
base  is  a  circle,  and  the  summit 
a  point,  called  the  vertex.  If 
the  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  base,  as  in  A,  the  cone  is  said  to 
be  right ;  if  the  axis  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
the  base,  as  in  B,  the  cone  is  obliqus.  "^ 

2.  {Bot.)  A  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
being  a  dense  aggregation  of  scale-like  f 
carj?els  arranged  around  ah  axis,  as  in  G 
the  pine  tribe  ;  a  strobile.  Henslow. 

Cone  ofraysy  (Optics,)  all  the  rays  which  fall  from 

aluminous  point,  or  from  a  single  pointof  a  luminous 

object,  upon  a  given  surface,  as  upon  the  object  glass 

of  a  teles^cope.  Brande, 

CO'Ne-PATE,  ;  „.     f^zool)  A  Mexican  name  of 

CO^NC-PATL,  S  the  American  skiinli.       Fischer. 

CONE'-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.    Shaped  like  a  cone. 

CO'N^Y,  or  CON'^Y,  re.     See  Cony.        Johnson. 

CON'FAB,  n.  [Contracted  from  confabidation.'] 
Familiar  talk  or  conversation ;  prattle  ;  con- 
fabulation.    [Colloquial.]  Bumey. 

OON-FAB'U-LAE,  a.  Relating  to  talk  ;  conver- 
sational,    [k.]  Qu.  Rev. 

CON-FAB'U-LATE,  V.  n.  ['L.  confahvhr,  confab- 
ulatus  ;  con,  with,  and  fahulor,  to  converse ';  It. 
confabulare ;  Sp.  confabular  ;  Fr.  confahitler.'] 

[i.   CONFABULATED  ;/)p.  CONPABrLATING,  CON- 

PABiLATEU.]    To  talk  easily  together  ;  to  chat ; 
to  prattle,     [r.] 


I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau 
If  birds  Cfnifahulatc  or  no. 


Cowpcr. 


CON-F.^B-U-LA'TrpN,  n.  [L.  confabulatio  ;  It. 
confabulazione ;  S'p.  cmifabtilacio?i;  Fy.  confabu- 
lation.] Careless  talk ;  conversation.  "Friends' 
confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times." 

Bwton, 

t  CON-FAB'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  talk, 
prattle,  or'  dialogue.  '  "A  confabulatory  epi- 
taph." Weaver. 

CON'FA-lSN,  »!.  (Eccl.)  One  of  a  confraternity 
of  seculars  in  the  church  of  Rome,  called  pem- 
tents.  Crabb. 
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CONFAMILIAR 

t  CON-FA-MlL'IAR,  a.     Intimate.  Glamille. 

C0N-FAR-R5-A'TI0N,  n.  [L.  confarreatio  ;  con, 
with,  and/ar,  a  sort  of  grain ;  It.  confarrazioiie ; 
Sp.  confarreacwn.']  A  nuptial  solemnity,  among 
the  Romans,  -which  consisted  in  offering  up 
some  pure  wheaten  bread,  of  which  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  partook,  rehearsing  a  certain 
formula  in  presence  of  the  high  priest  and  at 
least  ten  witnesses.  London  Eitcy. 

tCON-FAT'^D,  a.  Decreed  or  determined  at  the 
same  time.  Search. 

CON-FECT',  V.  a.  [L.  conficio,  confcQtus,  to  pre- 
pare ;     It.  confcttare ;    Fr.  confire.']       [i.   CON- 

PECTET)  ;  pp.  CONEECTING,  CONFECTED.] 

1.  f  To  compose  ;  to  form  ;  to  make. 
Of  this  were  confccted  the  famous  everlasting  lamps  and 
tailors.  Sir  T.  Herlxrt. 


2.  To  make  up  into   sweetmeats. 
confectcd  in  Cilicia." 


*'  Saffron 
Browne. 


CON'PE0T,m.  A  sweetmeat ;  aconfection./ferwy. 

CON-FEO'TION,  n.  [L.  confectio,  a  preparation  ; 
Sp.  confecctoii  ;  Fr.  confection.'] 

1.  An  assemblage  of  different  ingredients  ;  a 
composition  ;  a  mixture. 

Of  best  things,  then,  what  world  shall  yield  confection 
To  liken  her?  Shak. 

2.  A  sweetmeat ;  a  preserve.  Shirk. 
t  CON-FEC'TION- A-EY,  n.     A  confectioner. 

He  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  covfectionaries,  and  to 
be  cooks,  and  to  be  bakers.  1  Sam.  viii.  13. 

CON-FEC'TION-ER,  11.  A  maker  of  sweetmeats. 
"  Painters,  confectioners,  perfumers."       Boyle. 

CON-FfiC'TION-ER-Y,  n.  1.  A  preparation  of 
sweetmeats ;  sweetmeats  in  general ;  comfits  ; 
confects. 

2.  The  place  where  sweetmeats  are  kept. 

CON-FEC'Tp-RY,  a.  Relatingto  confects,  or  con- 
fectionery.   *'  Confectory  art."  Beaumont. 

t  CON-FED')E;r,  v.  a.  To  join  in  a  league;  to 
confederate.  "  They  .  .  .  were  confedered  be- 
tween themselves  privily."  llolla-nd, 

CON-FED'jpR-A-CY,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and/(EdM, 
a  league  ;  Sp.  confederacion.'] 

1.  A  federal  compact  ;  a  confederation  ;  a 
combination  ;  a  coalition  ;  a  league  ;  a  union  : 
—  especially  applied  to  an  alliance  of  independ- 
ent states  for  a  common  object ;  as,  *'  The  con- 
federacy between  the  states  of  Greece." 

What  confederacy  have  you  with  the  traitors?        Shah. 

2.  The  aggregate  of  states  united  by  a  league. 

The  Grecian  commonwealth,  while  they  maintained  their 
liberty,  were  the  most  heroic  covfederoxy  that  ever  existed. 

Hari'is. 

Syn See  Alliance,  Associatiok,  Union. 

CON-FED'pR-ATB,  V.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  andfaid- 
ero,  fcederatus,  to  establish  by  league ;  It.  eon- 
federarsi;  Sp.  cotifederar;  Ft.  confederer.]     [i. 

CONPEDERATED   ;     pp.     CONPEDERATING,     CON- 
FEDERATED.]    To  join  in  a  league ;  to  ally. 
They  were  confederated  with  Charles's  enemy.      KnoVjis. 

C0N-FED'?R-ATE,  v.  n.  To  league  ;  to  unite  in 
a  league  ;  to  be  allied.  "  Protestants  that  con- 
federated with  Prance."  Strypc, 

0ON-FED'?R-ATE,  a.  [It.  confederato ;  Sp.  eon- 
fed-ei-ado.']  United  in  league  ;  allied.  "  They 
are  confederate  against  thee."        Ps.  Ixxxiii.  5. 

CON-FED'5R-ATE,  re.  One  who  engages  to  sup- 
port another ;  an  ally  ;  an  accomplice. 

Sir  Edmund  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate. 

With  many  more  cont'ederates,  are  in  arms.  Shah. 

Syn. —  See  Alliance,  Ally,  Associate. 

OON-FED'?R-AT-5D,  p.  a.  United  in  confedera- 
cy; leagued  together ;  allied.  Bp.  Home. 

CON-FED'JR-AT-^R,  n.  One  who  confederates; 
a  confederate.  Neele. 

CON-FED'?E-AT-ING,  n.     Alliance.      Attertury. 

CON-FED-fR-A'TION,  re.  [It.  confederazione  ; 
Sp.  confederacion  ;  Fr.  confidirationl\    . 

1.  The  act  of  confederating ;    a  league  ;    an 

alliance ;  a  confederacy. 

The  Greeks,  by  frequent  confederations  against  the  Per- 
sians, began  to  consider  themselves  as  one  people.  fVayt/nrton. 

2.  The  states  united  by  a  confederacy. 

The  affairs  of  the  confederation  [of  the  Rhine.  180G]  were 
to  be  conducted  by  a  congress  sitting  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine.  2*olit.  Diet. 
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CON-FER',  V.  n.  [L.  confero  ;  cpfiy  with,  and 
fero,  to  bear  ;  It.  confenre  ;  Sp.  conferir  ;  Fr. 
conferer.']  \i.  conferred  ;  pp.  conferring, 
CoNFERKED.]  To  discoutse  gravely  with,  an- 
other or  with  others  on  a  stated  subject;  to  con- 
sult or  converse  seriously, 

"When  they  had  commanded  them  to  go  aside  out  of  the 
council,  they  conferred  among  themselves.  Acts  iv.  15. 

CON-FER',  V.  M.     1.  fTo  compare. 

The  captain-general  assembling  the  masters  eveiy  week  to 

confer  all  the  observatioue  and  notes  of  said  ships.  Hackluyt. 

If  we  confer  these  observations  with  others  of  hke  nature. 

Boi/h. 

2.  To  bestow ;  to  grant ;  to  award ;  to  give. 

Such  honor,  thus  conferred,  thou  mayst  not  well  refuse. 

J*.  Fletcher. 

3.  fTo  contribute  ;  to  conduce. 

The  closeness  and  compactness  of  the  parts  resting  to- 
gether doth  much  confer  to  the  strength  of  the  union. 

Glanville. 

CON'F^R-^INCE,  n.  [It.  conferenza  ;  Sp.  confe- 
reiida  ;  Fr.  conftrence.'] 

1.  t Comparison.'  "The  mutual  conference 
of  men's  observations."  Hooker. 

2.  Formal  discourse;  oral  discussion;  con- 
versation. 

A  free  cor^erence  is  the  only  fair  trial  of  skill  between  rea- 
son and  sophistry.  Jloadly. 

3.  A  meeting  for  discussion  upon  some  mat- 
ter of  disagreement,  as  between  committees  of 
two  legislative  bodies. 

4.  A  meeting  for  religious  conversation,  ex- 
hortation, and  prayer.  Cummings. 

5.  An  ecclesiastical  assembly  or  association, 
as  among  the  Methodists. 

CON'FjpR-jpNCE,  V.  n.  To  confer  ;  to  consult. 
[R.]  Ch.  Ob. 

CON-FJg-REN'TIAL,  ff.  Relating  to  a  confer- 
ence,    [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

CQN-FER'RA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  conferred, 
or  bestowed.  Ed.  Rev. 

CON-FJgR-REE',  /t.     One  who  is  conferred  with. 

CON-FER'R^R,  «..  1.  One  that  converses.  JbA«son. 
2.  One  who  bestows ;  a  bestower.  Mountagu. 

CpN-FER'RING,  n.     1.  f  The  act  of  comparing. 

"A  careful  conferring  of   one  scripture  with 

another.*'  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  act  of  bestowing.     "  The  co7iferrmg 

of  this  honor  upon  him."  Clare^idon. 

CON-F^R-RU 'MI-NATE,       )  «.  [L,conferrumino, 

c6N-F?R-RU'MI-NAT-_^D,  )  conferruminattiSf  to 

cement.]     {Bat.)  United  together  so  as  to  be 

inseparable.  Craig. 

Cgj^-FER'V4,  n. ;  pi.  CONFERVA.  [L.,  from 
conJ'erveOf  to  heal.]  {Bot.)  An  extensive  genus 
of  AlgtBj  composed  of  simple,  jointed,  green 
threads.  ,  Gray, 

CON-FER'ViTE,  ■«.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
plants.  Mantell 

CON-FER'VOID,  a.  [L.  conferva^  a  marine  plant, 
and  Gr.  fiSo?,  form.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  conferva,  ■  Craig. 

CON-FESS',  V.  a.  [L.  confiteor,  confessus  ;  It.  con- 
fessare  ;  Sp,  confesar  ;  Fr.  confesser.']  \i.  con- 
fessed ;    JJp.  CONFESSING,    CONFESSED: — COn- 

fest  is  sometimes  used  for  confessed.l 

1.  To  acknowledge,  as  a  crime  or  a  fault. 

To  confess  our  sina  is  to  own  that  we  have  trangressed  the 
righteous  laws  of  God.  Sharp, 

2.  To  open  the  conscience  to  a  priest; — with 
the  reflective  pronoun. 

Our  beautiful  votary  took  the  opportunity  of  confessmg 
herself  to  this  celebrated  father.  Addison. 

3.  To  hear  confession  from,  as  a  priest  from 
a  penitent. 

He  rose  betimes  and  heard  mass,  and  the  moat  part  of  his 
company  were  confessed.  Bemers. 

4.  To  admit  or  grant,  as  a  fact  or  a  statement. 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law;  and.  this  confessed. 

Some  are,  and  must  he,  greater  than  the  rest.  Pope. 

5.  To  own  or  avow,  as  a  master  or  as  a  disciple. 

Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father.  31att.  x.  32. 

6.  To  show;  to  prove;  to  attest. 

Tall,  thriving  trees  coiifei^wd  the  fruitful  mould.      Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Acknowledge,  Allow,  Recog- 
nize. 

CON-FESS',   v.  lb.     To  make  confession ;  to  dis- 


CONFIDANT 

close  the  state  of  one's  conscience,    "  He  is 
gone  to  the  priest  to  confess."  Johnson, 

t  CpN-FES'SANT,  n.  One  who  confesses  to  a 
priest.  Bacon. 

t  CON'FJjlS-SA-Ry,  n.  One  who  makes  a  confes- 
sion. Bp.  Hall. 

CON-FESSED'  (kon-fest'),  p.  «.  Open;  known; 
acknowledged  ;  —  sometimes  Avritten  confest. 

CON-FESS'PD-LY,  ad.     Avowedly  ;  indisputably. 

CON-FESS'5R,  n.     One  who  confesses.      Smart. 

CON-PES'SION  (koii-fSsh'un,  92),  n.   [L.  confessio  ; 

It.  confessione  ;  Sp.  confesion ;  Fr.  confessions^ 

1.  Ihe  act  of  confessing  as  a   penitent;    a 

disclosure  of  one's  guilt ;  acknowledgment  of 

a  crime  or  a  fault. 

I  prayed  unto  God,  and  made  my  confession.     Ban.  ix.  4. 
■2.  Avowal;  acknowledgment. 
But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof, 
Wlren  we  would  brinfc'  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state.  SJiak. 

3.  (Eccl.)  A  formulary  of  the  articles  of  a 
religious  creed ;  as,  "  The  Augsburg  Confession." 

4.  (Law.)  The  acknowledgment  of  something 
by  a  party  in  court,  by  which  he  is  considered 
to  have  judgment  passed  upon  him,  and  to  be 
condemned  by  his  own  sentence.  Burrill. 

.Auricular  confession,  (Eccl.)  in  tlie  Church  of  Rome, 
a  confession  made  to  a  priest,  and  accounted  a  part 
of  the  sacrament  "of  penance Confession  and  avoid- 
ance, (Law.)  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  a  statement 
of  fact  contained  in  the  pleading  of  the  opposite  party, 
coupled  with  the  allegation  of  a  new  fact,  which  ob- 
viates or  repels  its  legal  effect,  and  thus  avoids  it. 
Burrill Confession  offaitli,  (Eccl.)  a  formulary  con- 
taining the  opinions  of  a  religious  denomination. 

CON-Fi5s'SION-AL  (kon-iesh'un-!il),  n.  Jit.  confes- 
sionale ;  Sp.  confesionario  ;  Fr.  confissionnal.'] 
The  seat  or  box  in  Romish  churches  in  which 
the  priest  sits  to  hear  confessions.     Blackburn. 

CON-FES'SION-AL-IST,  n.  A  confessor,  or  one 
who  sits  in  the  confessional.  Boucher. 

CON-FES'SIpN-A-RY,  u,.  Belonging  to  auricular 
confession.  '  Cotgrave. 

CON-FES'SIQN-A-EY,  re.     Confessional.    Bailey. 

CON-FES'SIpN-iST  (kgn-fesh'un-ist),  n.  One  who 
makes  profession  of  faith,     [r.]         Mountagu. 

CON'FSSS-OR,  or  CON-FESS'OR  [kon'fes-sur,  S. 
W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  C. ;  kon-i?s'siir,  P'.  Wb. 
Ash,  Rees  ;  kon-fes'sur  or  kon'fes-sur,  K.],  n. 
[L.  confessor;  It.  confessore;  Fi.' coiifesseur.] 

1.  One  who  confesses  or  acknowledges  a 
crime  or  a  fault.  Johnson. 

2.  A  priest  who  hears  and  absolves  a  penitent. 

See  that  Claudio 
Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning. 
Bring  him  his  confessor;  let  him  be  prepared.      Shak. 

3.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who,  in  the  face  of  what- 
ever danger,  professes  the  Christian  faith. 

It  was  the  assurance  of  a  resurrection  that  gave  patience 
to  the  confessor  and  courage  to  the  martyr.  liogers. 

^^  "  Dr.  Kenrick  says  this  word  is  sometimes,  but 
improperly,  accented  on  the  first  syllable  ;  but  it  may 
be  0l)serv6d  that  this  impropriety  is  become  so  uni- 
versal that  not  one  who  has  the  least  pretension  to 
politeness  dares  to  pronounce  it  otherwise.  IMr.  Sher- 
idan and  Entick  have  the  accent  on  tile  Brst  syllable 
of  this  word  ;  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  first  and  second;  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Perry,  Buclianan,  W.  Johnston,  Ash, 
Bailey,  and  Smith  have  the  accent  on  the  second  ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  weight  of  authority,  the  best 
usage  is  certainly  on  the  other  side."    Walker. 

CON-FfiSS'QR-SHIP,  re.  The  office  of  a  confess- 
or, [u.]  Ec.  Rev. 
CpN-FEST',  p.  &  p.  a.  Confessed.  P(^e. 
tCON-FEST'LY,  ffirf.  Confessedly.  Hammond. 
tCpN-FI"CI?NT  (-flsh'ent),  a.  Efficient.  Bailey. 

CON-FI-DANT'  [kSn-fe-dSnt',  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C. ;  kon'fe-dint,  P.  J.  Wb.'],  re.  [L.  confido, 
confidens,  to  trust  in ;  It.  ^  Sp.  conjidente ;  Pr. 
confident^  A  person  trusted  with  secrets  or 
private  affairs  ;  a  bosom  friend. 

Hobby  being  a  confidant  of  the  Protector's,  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  written  as  lie  was  directed  by  him.  Bvmet. 

B^  "  This  word,  very  unlike  most  others  from  the 
same  source,  has  been  made  to  alter  its  French  or- 
_.    thography,  in  order  to  approach  a  Iktle  nearer  to  the 
English  pronunciation  of  it.    Some  affected  speak- 
ers on  the  stage  pronounce  the   first  syllabic  like 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure ;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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cone,  as  it  is  marked  in  the  first  edition  oi  Mr,  Sher- 
idan's Dictionary ;  and  this  is  perfectly  of  a  piece 
with  the  affectation  which  has  altered  the  spellin^r  of 
the  last.  By  Dryden  and  South,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  we  find  this  word  spelled  like  the  adjective 
confident ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  its  French 
pronunciation  is  but  of  late  date ;  but  so  universal  is 
its  use  at  present,  that  a  greater  mark  of  rusticity 
cannot  be  given  than  to  place  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  to  pronounce  the  last  dent  instead  of 
daiit."     Walker. 

c6N-FI-DAnte',  n,  [Fr.  confidente.']  A  female 
friend  intrusted  with  secrets.  Hurd. 

CON-FIDE',  v.  n.  [L.  confldo,  to  trust  in ;  con, 
with,  and  Jido^  to  trust ;  It.  confidare ;  Sp.  con- 
fiar ;  Fr,  conjier.']  [^.  confided  ;  pp.  confid- 
ing, CONFIDED.]  To  have  confidence  ;  to  rely; 
to  trust ;  — used  with  in. 

He  alone  won't  betray  in  whom  none  will  covjide.  Congreve. 
Syn. —  Confide  expresses  more  than  trust.  We 
always  truss  when  we  covfide.  Confide  in  a  friend; 
trust  to  a  faithful  servant  or  a  customer.  A  breach 
of  trust  evinces  a  w;int  of  integrity ;  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence evinces  baseness. 

CON-FIDE',  V.  a.     To  trust ;  to  intrust. 

The  only  one  to  whom  I  dare  confide  my  folly.       Lyttleton. 

CON'Ff-DENCE,  7i,  [L.  confidentia',  It.con/iden- 
za  ;  Sp.  confianza  ;  Fr.  conftance  and  confidence.'] 

1.  Trust  in  moral  probity  ;  firm  belief  in  the 
integrity  of  others. 

"We  made  confidential  communications  to  those  in  whom 
we  had  no  confidence^  and  wlici  reposed  no  confidence  in  us. 

Burke. 
Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom. 
'  Lord  Chatham. 

2.  Reliance  upon  one's  own  abilities  or  for- 
tune ;  assurance,  as  opposed  to  timidity. 

His  times,  being  prosperous,  had  raised  bis  confidence  by 
success.  -     Bacon. 

3.  Boldness  ;    assurance  ;  —  as    opposed   to 
Tnodesty. 

But  surely  modesty  never  hurt  any  cause,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  man  seems  to  me  to  be  much  like  the  wrath  of  man. 

Tillotson. 

4.  Firmness  of  religious  faith. 

For  we  are  made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  begin- 
ning of  our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end.        Ilcb.  iii.  14. 

5.  That  which  causes  trust,  reliance,  or   a 
sense  of  security. 

If  I  have  made  gold  my  hope,  or  have  said  to  the  fine  gold. 
Thou  art  my  confidence.  Job  xxxi.  24. 

Syn.  — See  Assurance,  Belief,  Confide. 
CON'FI-DENT,  a.     [L.  eonfidens  ;  Sp.  confidente.'] 

1.  Assured  beyond  doubt;  having  full  belief ; 
sure  ;  certain  ;  positive. 

I  am  confident  that  very  much  may  be  done  towards  the 
improvement  of  philosophy.  Boyle. 

2.  "Without  suspicion ;  trusting. 


Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me. 
As  I  am  confident  and  Kind  to  thee. 

3.  Bold,  to  a  vice  ;  rash. 


Shak. 


A  wise  man  feareth,  and  departeth  from  evil;  but  the  fool 
rageth,  and  is  confident.  Prov.  xiv.  16. 

CON'FI-DENT,  n.  [It.  8^  Sp.  con^dente;  Fr.  con- 
Jident.]     One  trusted  with  secrets  ;  a  confidant. 

—  See  Confidant.  South. 

CON-FT-DEN'TIAL,    a.      [It.   conjldenziale ;    Sp. 

confidenciul ;  '^r.  con/identiel.] 

1.  Spoken,  or  written,  in  confidence,  and  not 
to  be  disclosed ;  private.  "  A  confidential  cor- 
respondence." Chesterfield. 

2.  Admitted  to  special  confidence;  trusty; 
as,  "A  confidential  friend." 

c6N-FI-DEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  confidential 
manner.  '  Walker. 

C6n'FI-DENT-LY;  ad.     In  a  confident  manner. 
c6n'F\~D^NT-NESB,  n.  Confidence,  [k.]  Bailey. 
C0N-FID'?R,  n.     One  who  confides.     Mountagit. 

CON-FID'JNG,  p.  a.  Having  confidence ;  relying ; 
trusting;  as,  "A  (J07i^(^m^  heart." 

COJV-FID'JNG-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  con- 
fiding ;  confiding  disposition  ;  trust.       ATmold. 

CON-FIG'y-RATE,  v.  n.  [L.  corifiguro,  configv^ 
ratuSi  to'  fashion  after  ;  con^  with,  and  fi.gura, 
a  figure;  It.  configwarsi;  Sp.  co7ifigurar.'\  {As- 
trof.)  To  show  like  the  aspects  of-  the  planets 
towards  each  other,     [r-]  Jordan. 

CON-FIG-U-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  configuratio  ;  con, 
with,  and  figuro,  to  form  ;  It.  configurazione  ; 
Sp.  configuracion  ;  Fr.  configuration.] 

1.  Form  depending  on  the  relationship  of 
distinct  parts.  Locke. 


2.  {Astral.)  The  form  of  the  horoscope  aris- 
ing out  of  the  aspects  of  the  planets  towards 
each  other.  "  The  aspects  and  configurations 
of  the  stars."  Browne. 

CON-FIG'UHE  (kon-fig'yur),  V.  a.  [L.  confipuro  ; 
con,  with,  and  figzt.ro,  to  form.]  To  dispose  into 
any  form  or  figure.  "  And  so  configurim/  them-, 
selves  into  human  shape."     [r.]  Bc?itley. 

CON-FIN'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  confined. 

CON'FINE,  n.  [L.  confinis,  bordering  upon  ;  con, 
with,  and^m'*,  a  boundary  ;  It.  confine  and  co7i- 
fino  ;  Sp.  confin  ;  Fr.  confins.]  Common  boun- 
dary or  joint  limit  between  two  countries  or  dis- 
tricts ;  marches ;  border  ;  edge. 

But  Terme,  which  signMetli  bounds,  is  the  God  oi'confinea 
or  borders.  ^'orth. 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge  of  her  confine.  Shah. 
iS^'^Bt.  Johnson  tells   us  that  the  substantive 
confine  was  formerly  pronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable.     The  examples,  however,  which  he 
gives  us  from  the  poets  prove  only  that  it  was  accent- 
ed both  ways."    Walker. 
Syn.  —  See  Border. 
CON'FINE,  u,.     Bordering  upon,     [r.]     Johnson. 
CON-FINE',  V.  a.     [It.  confinare ;  Fr.  confiner.] 

\i.  confined  ;  pp.  CONFINING,  CONFINED.] 

1.  To  shut  in  by  some  bound,  limit,  or  re- 
straint ;  to  restrain ;  to  immure  ;  to  imprison. 

I  had  been 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air; 
But  now  I'm  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in.  Shak. 

2.  To  restrict ;  to  limit ;  to  circumscribe. 

If  tbe  gout  continue,  I  confine  myself  whoUy  to  the  milk 
diet.  Temple. 

Syn.  — See  Circumscribe,  Restrain. 

CON-FINE',  or  CON'FINE  [kon-ftn',  8.  W.  P.  K.  ; 
kon'fin,  Ja.  Sm.  IVb.],  v.  n.  [L.  confinis,  border- 
ing.]   To  border  upon  ;  to  have  the  same  limit. 

- 1  seek 
What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 
Confine  with  heaven.  Milton. 

CON-FINED',  p.  a.  Kept  in  by  limits  ;  restrained  : 
—  circumscribed ;  bounded. 

CON'FiNE-LESS,  or  CON-FINE'LlgSS,  a.  Bound- 
less ;  unbounded ;  unlimited  ;  without  end. 

Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared  with  my  confine- 
hss  harms.  i^hak. 

CON-FINE'MgNT,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  con- 
fined or  shut  in  by  limits  ;  imprisonment. 

Though  my  person  is  in  confinement,  my  mind  can  expa- 
tiate with  all  the  freedom  imaginable.  Johnson. 

2.  Any  restraint  of  liberty  ;  —  particularly 
that  caused  by  the  illness  attending  childbirth. 

CON-FIN'^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  confines, 

CON-FIN'^R,  or  CON'FI-NjpR  [kon-ftn'er,  S.  W. 
P.  Ja.  K. ;  kon'fi-ner,  Sm.  Wb.]',  n.  A  border- 
er ;  a  near  neighbor. 

The  senate  hath  stiiTsd  up  the  confiners.  Sftak. 

CON-fTN'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  conjlnitd.]  Nearness; 
neighborhood,     [r.]  Bailey. 

CON-FIRM'  (kon-fi'rm'),  v.  a.  [L.  confirmo  ;  con, 
with,  and  jlrmo,  to  make  firm  ;  It.  confermare ; 
^p.  confirmar  \  Tr.  confirmer.]   [z.  confirmed  ; 

pp.  CONFIRMING,  CONFIRMED.] 

1.  To  make  firm ;  to  establish ;  to  settle ;  to  fix. 
Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine  heirs.  Sliak. 

2.  To  strengthen,  particularly  in  resolution 
or  purpose.  "  Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands 
and  confirm  the  feeble  knees."        Isa.  xxxv.  3. 

Confirmed,  then,  I  resolve 
Adam  shall  share  with  me  in  bliss  or  woe.  Milton. 

3.  To  put  past  doubt  by  additional  evidence ; 
to  corroborate. 

Whilst  all  the  stars  that  roimd  her  bum, 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn. 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole.  Addison. 

4.  To  ratify;  as,  *' To  confirm  an  appoint- 
ment." 

That  treaty,  so  prejudicial,  ought  to  have  been  remitted, 
rather  than  confirmed.  SwiJ't. 

5.  {Eccl.)  To  admit  fully  into  the  Christian 
communion  by  an  ecclesiastical  rite,  as  the  im- 
position of  hands  by  a  bishop.  Hammond. 

Syn.  —  A  person  affirms  what  he  declares  solemn- 
ly ;  lie  con^rm.9  what  he  aids  another  to  prove,  Trntli 
is  confirmed  by  circumstances,  and  is  established  by 
witnesses,  whose  testimony  may  be  corroborated  by 
others.  Confirm  a  report ;  establish  the  truth  ;  rat^y  a 
treaty  ;  settle  a  dispute  or  an  account.  —  See  Ratify. 


CQN-FIRM'A-BLE,  «..     That  may  be  confirmed. 

CON-FJR-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  confirmatio ;  \t.  con- 
fermaziotie ;  Sp.  co7ifermacion.] 

1.  The  act  of  confirming ;  settlement ;  estab- 
lishment; adjustment. 

Witness  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation.  Shak. 

2.  Convincing  testimony  ;  corroborating  evi- 
dence. 

Wanting  confirmation  in  a  matter  so  contirmablc.  Browne. 

3.  Katification.  "Touching  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  treaty."  Strype. 

4.  The  laying  on  of  hands  by  a  bishop ;  — an 
ecclesiastical  rite  of  the  Episcopal  church  sup- 
plemental to  baptism. 

Wliether  confirmation  be  a  sacrament  or  not,  it  is  of  no  use 
to  dispute.  jjp.  Tajjior. 

CON-FIRM' A-TiVE,  a.  [L.  corifrfjir/ffrus;  Sp. 
conjirmutivo ;  Fr.  confirniat'if.]  Having  power 
to  confirm,     [r.]  "^  Sherwood. 

c6N-FIR-MA'T0R,  n.  [L.]  A  confirmer.  Broivne. 

CON-FIRM'A-TO-RY,  a.     1.  Tending  to  establish 
or  confirm.  ^'^Confirmatory  proofs."  Bp.  Barlow. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  they  [the  disciples]  had  in  their 
eye  the  confirmatory  usage  in  the  synagogues.  Bp.  Compton. 

CON-FIRMED' (kon-firmd'),;?.  a.   1,  Established. 
2.  Having  received  confirmation. 

CON-FIRM'jpD-LY,  a(^.  With  confirmation.  Haley. 

CpN-FlRM'^.D-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  confirmed. 
*'  Confirmedness  of  habit."         Decay  of  Piety. 

CON-FIRM-EE',  n.  {Lata.)  The  party  to  whom 
any  thing  is  confirmed.  Ash. 

CON-FIRM'jER,  n,.  He  who,  or  that  which,  con- 
firms. 

CON-FIRM'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  corroborative  man- 
ner. B.  Jonson. 

CON-FIRM'OR,  or  CON-FIRM-OR'  (130),  ?i.  (Law.) 
The  person  who  confirms.  Blachstone. 

CON-FIS'CA-BLE,  u.  [Fr.]  Liable  to  confisca- 
tion or  forfeiture.  Johnson. 

CON-FiS'CATE  [Icon-fTs'kat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 

Sm.  R.  C;  kon-'fls'kat  or  k5n'fis-kat,  K.  ;  kon'- 
f}s-kat,  Wb.  Keyirick. — See  CoNTEMrLATE],  v. 
a.  [L.  confisco,  conjiscatus  ;  con,  with,  and  fis- 
cus,  a  basket  for  holding  money,  the  imperial 
treasury;  It.  C07ifiscare  ;  S^.conflscar;  'Fr.co?i~ 
fisquer.]  \i.  confiscated  ;  pp.  confiscating, 
CONFISCATED.]  To  transfer  private  property  to 
the  government,  or  state,  by  way  of  penalty  for 
an  ofience  ;  to  cause  to  be  forfeited. 

It  was  judged  that  he  should  be  banished,  and  his  whole 
estate  confiscated.  Bacon. 

CON-FIS'CATE  [kon-fis'kat,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  kon'fis- 
kat,  S.  K.  Kenrick;  kon-fis'k?t,  P. — See  Con- 
template], a.  Transferred  to  the  public  as 
forfeit;  forfeited;  confiscated. 


Are.  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  coifiscate 
Unto  tlie  state  of  Venice.  Shak. 

4IS^"Dr.  Kenrick  blames  Dr.  Johnson  for  accent- 
ing this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  when  the  exam- 
ple he  brings  from  Shakspeare  accents  it  on  the  first ; 
but  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  the  verb  ought  to  have 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  the  adjective  which 
is  derived  from  it,  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  same 
syllable  likewise ;  and  the  example  from  Shakspeare 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  poetical  license."  Walker. 

CON-FIS'CAT-^D,  p.  a.  Forfeited ;  transferred 
to  public  use  ;  as,  "  Confiscated  goods." 

CON-FIS-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  confiscatio  ;  Sp.  con- 
fi.scacion  ;  Fr.  confiscation.]  The  act  of  confis- 
cating; the  transfer  of  private  property  to  pub- 
lic use.    **  Confiscation  of  goods."    Ezra  vii.  26. 

C6N'FIS-CA-T0R  [fcon-fis-ka'tor,  Ja.  ;  k5n'fis-ka- 
tor,  Sm.  ;  fcon-fis'ka-tor  or  kon'fis-ka'tor,  if.],  n. 
[L.,  a  treasurer.]  One  who  is  concerned  in 
executing  a  judgment  of  confisication,  or  in 
managing  confiscated  property. 

I  see  the  confiscators  begin  with  bishops,  and  chapters,  and 
monasteries;  but  I  do  not  see  them  end  tliere.  Burke. 

CON-FIS'CA-TO-RY,  a.  Consigning  to,  or  caus- 
ing, forfeiture.  Burke. 

t  CON'FIT,  71.  [It.  confetto  ;  Sp.  confite  ;  Fr.  con- 
fit.]     A  sweetmeat;  a  comfit.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

t  CON'FI-TENT,    /(.     [L.   confiteor,   confitens,  to 
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confess ;  con,  with,  SL-ndifateor,  to  confers.]    One 
who  makes  confession  of  crimes  or  of  faults. 

A  wide  cliiFerence  there  is  between  a  mere  coixfiient  and  a 
true  penitent.  Decay  of  Piety. 

fCuN'FI-TURE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  sweetmeat ;  a  com- 
fit ;  a  confect.  Bacon. 

+  CON-FIX',  v.  a.  [L.  configo,  confixus  ;  con^  with, 
and^^^ro,  to  fix.]     To  fix  ;  to  fasten.  Shak. 

tCON-FiX'URE,-/t.  The  act  of  fixing.  Mountagu, 

CON-FLA'GRANT,  a.  [L.  confiagro^  conflagrans  ; 
coiiy  with,  and.  flagro,  to  burn.]  Burning  to- 
gether. ."  The  fo/y^a^ran^  mass."  [r.]  Milton. 

CON-FLA-GRA'TION,  n.  [L.  conflagratio  ;  It. 
conflagrazione  \  Sp.  conjiagracion  ;  Fr.  confla- 
gration^ A  general  fire  ;  a  great  burning,  as 
of  many  houses,  or  as  of  the  whole  world. 

CON-FLA'GRA-TIVE,  n.  Producing  conflagra- 
*    tion.     [e..]  Dwight. 

fCON'FLATE,  a.     [L.  conflo,  conflatus.']     Blown 

together.  Richardson. 

CON-FLA'TION,  n.     [L.  conflatio  ;  con^  with,  and 

flA)^flatuSy  to  blow  ;  Sp.  conflucion^ 

1.  The  act  of  blowing  together,  as  of  many 
musical  instruments.  Bacon. 

2.  The  casting  or  melting  of  metal.  Johnson. 
t  CON-FLEX'yRE_,  n.     [Low  L.  conflexm^a.']     A 

bending  or  turning  ;  flexion.  Bailey. 

CON-FLICT',  V.  n.  [L.  confligo^  confiictus  ;  con^ 
with,  andfligoj  to  strike.]     p.  conflicted  ;  pp. 

CONFLICTING,  CONFLICTED.] 

1.  To  encounter  ;  to  clash ;  to  contend ;  to 
combat ;  to  struggle  ;  to  strive.  ' 

A  man  would  be  eontent  to  conflict  with  great  difficulties 
in  hopes  of  a  mighty  reward.  Tillotson. 

2.  Tq  be  contrary  or  opposed;  as,  *'  Conflict- 
ing laws  or  opinions." 

CON'FLICT,  n.  [L.  conflictxis  ;  It.  conflitto  ;  Sp, 
cbnflicto  ;  Fr.  conflit.'] 

1.  A  violent  collision  or  agitation,  as  of  sub- 
stances undergoing  a  chemical  change.    Boyle. 

2.  An  encpunter ;  a  contest ;  a  combat ;  a 
fight ;  strife ;  struggle. 

I  suppose  them  [good  men]  to  live  in  a  state  of  mortifica- 
tion and  self-denial,  to  be  under  a  perpetual  coiiffict  with 
their  bodily  appetites  and  inclinations,  and  struggling  to  get 
the  mastery  over  them.  Atterbury. 

Conjlict  of  laws,  the  opposition  between  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  different  countries,  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  may  have  acquired  rights  or  become 
subject  to  duties  within  the  limits  of  more  than  one 
state.  Brande. 

Syn. —  Conflict  and  combat  both  imply  a  violent 
and  hostile  meeting  of  two  parties.  A  contest  is  a 
strife  between  two  parties,  which  may  be  decided  by 
a  conflict.  A  contention  is  an  angry  contest;  and  a 
spirit  of  contention  leads  to  strife.  Conjlict  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  strife  or  opposition  of  contending  opin- 
ions or  feelings.  A  sanguinary  conflict  or  combat ;  a 
severe  contest ;  an  angry  contention  j  a  hostile  encoun- 
ter ;  a  violent  struggle. 

CON-FLTct'ING,  p.  a.  Opposing;  contending; 
struggling;  as,  "  Conflicting  interests." 

CON-FLIC'TJVE,  a.  Tending  to  conflict  ;  con- 
flicting. Massinger. 

t  CON-FLUCT'U-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  confluotuo,  con- 
flltctuatiis  ;  con,  with,  z.-Q.iifluctva,  to  flow  hither 
and  thither.]     To  flow  together.  Maunder. 

c6N'FLU-]g;NCE,  n.  [L.  confl.uentia\  con,  with, 
and^MO,  to  flow  ;  Sp.  confluencia.'] 

1.  The  junction  of  two  or  more  streams. 

Bagdad  is  beneath  the  confluence  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

Brerewood. 

2.  The  act  of  crowding  to  the  same  place. 

You  had  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all  men's  con- 
fluence to  yourself.  Bacon. 

3.  A  concourse;  a  multitude  ;  a  crowd. 

Tilts  will  draw  a  confluence  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  \  Temple. 

4.  A  meeting  together;  union;  junction. 

The  confluence,  perfection,  and  perpetuity  of  all  true  joys. 

Boyle. 

cQn^FLI]-:?NT,  a.  [L.  confluo,  confluens  ;  con, 
with,  and^z«>,  to  flow  ;  Sp,  confluente  ;  Fr.  con- 
fluent.'] 

1.  Running  one  into  another  ;  flowing  to- 
gether ;  meeting ;  as,  *'  Confluent  streams." 

2.  [Bot?^  Growing  together,  or  running  into 
one  another.  Loudon. 

c6n'FLU-:^NT,  n.  A  smaller  stream  or  river 
which  flows  into  a  larger  one.  Hamilton. 


CON'FLUX,  n.     [Low  L.  confluxio-'] 

1.  The  union  of  two  or  more  streams  or  cur- 
rents ;  confluence. 

I  walked  till  I  cainc  to  the  conflux  of  two  rivulets.       Cook. 

2.  A  great  number  of  persons  ;  a  multitude. 

To  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 

"What  conftux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in.         Milton. 

C0N-FLUX-I-13IL'r-TY,     )  „.     Tendency  or  apt- 
CON-FLUX'J-BLE-NESS,  )  ness  to  flow  or  run  tOT, 
gether,  as  fluids.  BoylQ^ 

CON-FLUX'J-BLE,  a.  Inclined  to  flow  or  run  to- 
gether.      '  Clarke. 

CON-FORM',  V.  a.     [L,  conformo  ;  con,  with,  and 

■    formo,  to  form  ;  It.  conformare ;  Sp.  oonformar ; 

Fr. '  conformeY?[      [t.'  conformed  ;    pp.   con- 

POllMING,  CONPORMED.]      ' 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  same  form,  manner,  or 
character ;  to  make  similar. 

The  apostles  did  conform  the  Christians,  as  much  as  might 
be,  according  to  the  pattern  of  the-Jews.  _  IIooKer. 

2.  To  bring  into  compliance.  "And  be  not 
conformed  to  this  world."  Rom.  xii.  2. 

Demand  of  them  wherefore  they  con/oj-m  not  themselves 
unto  tiie  order  of  the  church.  Hooker, 

CON-FORM',  V.  n.  To  act  or  live  in  accordance 
with  some  rule,  or  with  what  is  established  ;  to 
yield  assent;  to  comply. 

"When  any  dissenter  conforms,  is  he  ever  examined  to  see 
whether  he  does  it  upon  reason  and  conviction  ?  Locke. 

Syn. —  See  Comply. 

t  CON-FORM',  a.  Conformable.  "Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  interpretation  be  every  way  con- 
form  to  the  analogy  of  faith."  Bp.  Kail. 

CON-FORM'A-BLE,  a,  1.  Having  the  same  form ; 
similar;  resembling. 

Their  salts  are  always  conformable  to  themselves ;  all  agree 
in  being  rectilinear,  and  composed  of  proportional  sides  and 
angles.  Grew. 

2.  Agreeable  ;>tBnitable ;  consistent. 

The  productions  of  a  great  genius  with  many  lapses  arc 
preferable  to  the  works  of  an  inferior  author  scrupulously  ex- 
act and  conformable  to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writing.  Adaison. 

3.  Ready  to  obey;  compliant-;  submissive. 

That  God  helpeth  us  forward  not  without  our  own  coU' 
formable  will,  appeareth  plain  by  clear  texts  of  Scripture. 

iSi/  T.  More. 

Syn. — See  Ag-reeaele. 

CON-FORM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
conformable.  Ash. 

CON-FORM'A-BLY,  ad.  With  conformity.  Addison. 

CON-FORM' ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  conforming  ; 
conformity,    [r.]  Ch.  Ex. 

CON-FOR'MATE,  a.  [It.  conformato.]  Having 
same  form  ;  conformable.  Jatneson. 

CON-FOR-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  conformatio  ;  It.  con- 
formazio7ie;  Sp.  conformacion },  Fr.  conforma- 
tion.] 

1.  The  act  of  bringing  into  conformity  with 
anything;  accordance;  compliance. 

Virtue  and  vice,  sin  and  holiness,  and  the  conformation  of 
our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  duties  of  true  religion  and  morali- 
ty, are  things  of  more  consequence  than  the  furniture  of  the 
understanding.  Watts. 

2.  The  form  of  things  as  relating  to  one  an- 
other ;  disposition  of  parts  ;  structure. 

In  Hebrew  poetry  there  may  be  observed  a  certain  confor- 
mation of  the  sentences,  the  nature  of  which  is,  that  a  com- 
plete sense  is  almost  equally  infused  into  every  component 
part.  Lowth. 

CON-FORM'^R,  71.  One  who  conforms.  Mountagu. 

CON-FORM'JNG,  p.  u.  Complying  ;  yielding  ;  ad- 
hering. 

CON-FORM'IST,  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  conformista ;  Fr. 
cmiformiste.']  One  who  conforms ;  specially, 
one  who  conforms  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  a 
conformer.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CON-FORJI'1-TY,  n.  [It.  confoi^mita;  Sp.  con- 
formidad ;  Fr.  conformite.'] 

1.  State  of  being  conformed ;  accordance  ; 
agreement.  "In  conformity  to  the  friendship 
.  .  .  cemented  between  us."  Melmoth. 

2.  Correspondence  ;  resemblance  ;  similitude ; 
likeness. 

Space  and  duration  have  a  great  conforniily  in  this,  that 
they  are  justly  reckoned  amongst  our  simple  ideas.      Locke. 

t  CON-FOR-TA'TION,  «.  [L.  conforto,  conforta- 
tus.]     The  act  of  strengthening.  JBacon. 

CON-FOUND',  V.  a.  [L.  confundo  ;  con,  with,  and 
fundo,  to  pour  out ;  It.  confondere  ;  Sp.  ^  Port. 


cnnfundir ;  Fr.  confondre.']     \i.  confol'NDtit)  ; 

pp.   CONFOrXDING,  CONFOUNDED.]  ■ 

1.  To  mingle  so  as  to  make  no  longer  distin- 
guishable ;  to  disorder  ;  to  confuse. 

Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language,  that 
they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech.       Oen,  x\.  T. 

2.  To  embarrass  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  entangle. 

Men  find  their  simple  ideas  agree,  though,  in  discourse, 
they  confound  one  another  with  dift'ercnt  names.  Locke. 

,    3.  To  throw  into   consternation ;  to  amaze ; 
~  ^0  astonish ;  to  stupefy.  - 

Or  'stonished  as  night-wanderers  often  are, 
Their  light  blown  out  insome  mistrustful  wood, 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay.  Shak. '' 

4.  To  destroy  ;  to  overthrow  ;  to^'ruin. 

They  are  confounded,  for  they  are  brought  unto  shame 
that  seek  my  hurt.  Ps.  Ixxi.  24. 

Syn.  —  See  Abash,  Aiviaze,  Mix,  Puzzle. 

CON-FOUND'?D,  p.  a,  1.  Mingled  ;  confused. 
"  Confusion  worse  confounded."  MiltoJi. 

2.  Astonished  ;  abashed.  '^  [He]  confound- 
ed, though  immortal."  Milton. 

3.  Very  hateful ;  detestable  ;  enormous.  [Col- 
loquial and  vulgar.] 

He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory.  Sioift. 

CON-FOUND'jpD-LY,  ad.  Hatefully;  enormous- 
ly; vexatiously.  '[Vulgar.]  -  Addison. 

CON-FOUND'?D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
confounded;  confusion.'  Milton. 

CON-FC)UND'^R,  n.     One  who  confounds. 

t  CONTRACT,  a.  [Ij.confr actus.]  Broken.  More. 

t  CON'FRA-GOSE^  a.  [L.  confragosus.]  Crag- 
gy. *  ,  Evelyn. 

CON-FRA-TER'NJ-TY,  n.     [L.  con,  with,  and/ra- 

ternitas,   brotherhood ;   frater,   a  brother ;   It. 

confraternita  ;  Sp.  confraternidad ;  Fr,  confra- 

ternite.]     An  associated  fraternity ;  a  religious 

-brotherhood. 

The  confraternities  arc  in  the  Roman  Church  what  corpo- 
rations are  in  a  commonwealth.  Brevint. 

t  CON-FRI'^R,  n.  [Fr.  confrere.]  One  of  the 
same  religious  order.  "     Weever. 

CON-FRl-CA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  confricatio  ;  con,  with, 
and  frico,  fricatus,  to  rub;  It.  confricazione ; 
Sp.  co7ifricacion  ■;  Fr.  confricationT]  The  act 
of  rubbing  against  any  thing ;  friction.    Bacon. 

II  CON-FRONT',  or  r;0N-FR6NT'  [kon-fr«nt',  S 
W.  F.  Ja.  K.  ;  kon-frBnt',  P.  J.  E.  Sm.  C.  Wb.], 
V.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  Qj\di.frons,frontiSj  the  fore- 
head; It.  confrontare  ;  Sp.  ^  Port,  confrontar ', 
Fr.  confronter^  \i.  confronted  ;  pp.  con- 
fronting, CONFRONTED.] 

1.  To  stand  in  front  of;  to  put  face  to  face ; 
to  face ;  to  oppose  openly  or  to  the  face. 

Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  liave  answered  blows. 
Strength  matched  with  strength ,  and  power  confronted  power. 

Shak. 
Some  glossed,  how  love  and  wisdom  were  at  strife, 
And  brought  my  proverbs  to  confront  my  life.  Prior. 

2.  To  bring  together  for  comparison  ;  to  com- 
pare. 

"When  I  confront  a  medal  with  a  verse,  I  only  show  you 
the  same  design  executed  by  different  hands.  Addison. 

j(I®=*'In  colloquial  pronunciation,  this  word  has 
ita  last  syllable  sounded  like  the  last  of  a^ront  j  but 
the  second  syllable  of  coijfrontation  ought  never  to  be 
so  pronounced."    Walker. 

CON-FRON-TA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  bring- 
ing witnesses  face  to  face.  Swinbwne. 

IJ  C0N-FR6nT'5R,  n.   One  whi^confronts.  Speed. 

\\  CON-FRONT'M^NT,  n.  Act  of  confronting.  Torfrf. 

CON-FU'CIAN  (kon-fu'shein,  66),  a.  Belonging  to 
Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher.         Davis. 

CON-FU'CIAN,  n.  A  follower. of  Confucius.  Davis. 

CON-FU'CIAN-IST  (kon-fu'sh^n-ist,  66),  n.-  A  fol- 
lower of  Confucius  ;  a  Confucian.  Qw.  Rev. 

COJV  FU'RI-A.     [It.]     Furiously.         Buchanan. 

CON-FU§'A-ELE,  a.     That  may  be  confused. 

CON-FU§-A-BIl'I-TY,  n.  Capacity  of  being  con- 
*fused.      *  •      ■  ^r,  ^,.^-^_  j^g^^ 

CON-ru§E',  V.  a.     [L.  confundo,  confusus.]      [^. 

CONFUSED  ;  pp.  CONFUSING,    CONFtRED.] 

1.  To  mix  or  blend'  so  as  to  make  no  lenger 
distinguishable. 

At  length  a  nniveraal  hubbub  wild 

Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  cor\fuaed.      Milton. 
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CONFUSE 

2.  To  disarrange  ;  to  derange  ;  to  disorder. 

Thus  roving  on 
In  covftised  march  forlorn.  Milton. 

3.  To  perplex ;  to  obscure.  "  0\ir  ideas  of 
their  intimate  essences  and  causes  are  very  con- 
fu3ed  a.nd  obscure."  Watts. 

4.  To  disconcert ;  to  abash  ;  to  confound. 
Confused  and  sadly  she  at  length  replies.  J'ope. 

Syn.  —See  Abash. 

t CON-FUSE',  a.     Mixed;   confounded.     Barret. 

OON-FU§ED'  (kon-fuiid'),  u.     Being  in  confusion. 
"  A  confused  fieap."  Waller. 

Syn. — See  Indistinct. 
CON-FU§'eD-LY,  ad.    "With  confusion.    Dryden. 

CON-FU§'(!D-NfiSS,    re.      Want   of  distinctness. 
*'  The  confusediiess  of  our  notions. 

tCON-FUSE'LY,  ad.     Obscurely. 
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C0N-FU'9IpN  (kon-fQ'zhun,  93),  n.    [L. 
It.  confusione  ;  Sp.  &:  Fr.  confusioti.'] 

1.  The   state   of  being   confused ; 
mixture  ;  indistinct  combination. 

Aa  the  prontl  tower,  whose  points  the  clouds  did  bit. 

By  tongues'  confusion  wiia  to  ruin  brought.  Jjavies. 

2.  Tumult;  disorder. 

God  is  not  a  God  of  sedition  and  confusion,  but  of  order 
and  of  peace.  Hooker. 

3.  Overthrow  ;  destriiction  ;  defeat. 

With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 

Confusion  worse  confounded.  Milton. 

4.  Distraction  of  mind  ;  astonishment. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face, 

And  fear  in  every  Jieart, 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  gulfa, 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art.  Addison. 

CON-FU'TA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  confuted. 

CON-FU'TANT  [k9n-fu'r?nt,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
kon'fu-t^nt,  Todd],  n.  One  "who  confutes.  Milton. 

c'8|j'-FU-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  confutatio  \  It.  confu- 
tazione ;  Fr.  confutation.']  The  act  of  conlut- 
ing  ;  refutation  ;  disproof. 

A  con/uto(ion  of  atheism  from  the  frame  of  the  world.  Bentley. 

CON-FU'TA-TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  confute  or  dis- 
prove ;  disproving.  Warburton, 

CON-FUTE',  V.  a.  [L.  confuto,  to  allay  the  heat 
of  boiling  water  by  pouring  in  cold  water,  to 
check,  to  put  down  by  words  ;  con^  with,  and 
futus^  a  water-vessel ;  It.  confiitare  ;  Sp.  confu- 
tar ;  Fr.  confuter.]  \i.  confuted  ;  pp.  con- 
futing ;   CONFUTED.] 

1.  To  vanquish  in  argument ;  to  convict  of 
error ;  to  refute. 

Some  men  may  be  cort/iited  in  their  errors,  and  persuaded 
out  of  them.  ChiUingworth. 

2.  To  disprove  ;  to  overthrow  by  reasoning. 

But  no  man's  error  can  be  confuted  who  doth  not  believe 
and  grant  some  true  principle  that  contradicts  his  error. 

Ckillingworth. 

Syn.  —  Confute  and  refute  (L.  coiifuto  and  refuto) 
are  often  used  indiscriminately  ;  hut  confute  reapects 
more  what  is  argumentative,  refute,  what  is  practical 
or  personal.  An  argument  is  covfated  by  proving  its 
fallacy  ;  a  charge  routed  by  proving  the  innocence  of 
the  accused.  Confute  a  false  doctrine  or  a  paradox  ; 
refute  an  accusation  or  calumny  j  disprove  a  state- 
ment;  oppugn  an  erroneous. opinion., 

CON-FUT'^D,^.  a.    Disproved;  shown  to  be  in- 
correct, 
t  CON-FUTE'M^INT,  ■«.     Confutation.        Milton, 
CON-FUT'J^IR,  n.  One  who  confutes.  ,Bp.  Morton. 

P6nG,  n.      {Med.)    A  medical   abbreviation   for 
-  congius;  a  gallon,  or  four  quarts.  Crabb. 

COJV'^E  [kSn'jS,  P.  E.  Sm.',  kon'je,  S. ;  kSn-je', 
W. ;  kon-je',  J, ;  kon'je  or  l?un-je',  F.  ;  kSnj  or 
kun-zha',  Ja.  ;  kong-zha',  K.],  n.  [Fr.  conge^ 
permission  to  be  absent ;  prendre  congi^  to  take 
one's  leave.] 

1.  Leave ;  farewell. 

So  courteous  congS  both  did  give  and  take.       Spenser. 

2.  An  act  of  reverence  ;  a  bow;  courtesy  ;  — 
formerly  written  congie.  *'  Cringe  and  make 
congees."  Burton. 

Tlie  captain  salutes  you  with  cong6  profound.-         Swift. 
C6N'(;JE,  or  c6N-(3^E'    [kSn'jS,  S.  Sm.;    kon-je', 

W.  P.],    V.  n.        \i.  CONGBED  ;  pp.    CONGEEING, 

CONGEED.]     To  take  leave.      "I  have  congeed 

with  the  duke."  Shak. 

CON'gJE  (kSn'je)    [kSn'je,   Sm.  Wb.;    konj,   Ja.; 


kOnzh,  K.],  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  A  moulding  in 
the  form  of  a  quarter  round  ;  —  applied  to  the 
cavetto  and  to  the  echinus.  Weale. 

CON'^E-A-BLE,    a.       [Fr.,   from   conoe,   leave.] 

(Law.)  Done  with  leave  ;    lawfully  done  ;  law- 

■  ful.  Burrill. 

CON-^EAL'  (kon-jel'),  v.  a.  [L.  congelo ;  con, 
with,  and  gelo,  to  freeze  ;  It.  congelare  ;'Sp.  con- 
gelar  ;  Fr.  congelcr.]  \i.  congealed  ;  pp.  con- 
gealing, CONGEALEp.] 

1.  To  turn,  by  frost,  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid 
state;  to  freeze. 

A  vapory  deluge  lies  to  snow  congealed.        Thomson. 

2.  To  fix  as  by  cold  ;  to  clot. 

Too  much  sadness  hath  congealed  yotir  blood.        SJiak. 

CON-^EAL'  (kon-jel'),  V.  n.  To  concrete  by  cold 
or  frost. 

When  water  congeah,  the  surface  of  the  ice  is  smooth  and 
level.  Bui-net. 

CON-^EAL'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  congelable.]  That 
maybe  congealed;  susceptible  of  congelation. 


CON-gJEAL'A-BLE-NESS,  n. 
ing  congealable. 


The  quality  of  be- 
Boyle. 

CON-HEALED'  (kon-jeld'),  p.  a.     Turned  to  ice  ; 
concreted  by  col^,  or  as  by  cold. 


The  state  of  being  con- 
More. 


C0N-GEAL'5D-NESS,  n. 
gealed. 

CON-^EAL'ING,  p.  a.  Turning  to  ice ;  concret- 
ing by  frost ;  freezing.         ''' 

CON  ^EAL'MSINT,  n.  I.  The  act  of  congealing  ; 
congelation ;  concretion.  Milton. 

2.  The  mass  congealed. 

Whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  congcalment  from  your  wounds.  Shdk. 

COJVOE  D'tLIRE  (kon'je-de-ler'_).  [Fr.,  permis- 
sion to  elect.]  {Eccl.)  The  writ  or  permission 
of  the  King  of  England  to  a  dean  and  chapter 
to  choose  a  bishop.  -         Cowell. 

CON-^EE',  u.  "Water  in  which  rice  has  been 
boiled.  Duke  of  Wellington. 

CQN-gr^l-LA'TION,  n.  ^  [L.  congelatio;  It.  conge- 
lazione;  Sp.congeladon;  Y'c.  congelation.] 

1.  The  process  of  congealing ;  change  from  a 
fluid  to  a  solid  state  by  the  agency  of  cold.  *'  By 
.  .  .  congelation  of  the  fluid."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  mass  congealed.  "_A  multitude  of 
congelations  in  jellies  of  various  colors."  Tatlcr. 

t  CON-(^BM-I-NA'TTON,  n.  [L.  congeminatio ; 
con,  with,  zjidi  gemino,  to  double  ;  Fr.  congemi- 
nation.]     The  act  of  d;ij^bling.  Cotgrave. 

C6N'g}?-N5R,  or  CON-gJE'N^R  [kon-je'ner,  S.  W. 
P.K. ;  kon'je-ner,  Sm.  R.  CI.  Johnso7i,' Ash],n. 
[L.  congener ;  con,  with,  and  genus,  birth,  ori- 
gin, race ;  Fr.  congcTiere.]  That  which  has  a 
common  origin,  or  is  of  the  same  kind,  with 
something  else.  ,  ^ 

The  cherry-tree  has  been  often  grafted  on  the  laurel,  to 
which  it  is  a  congener.  -  Miller. 

tCON-g^EN']E:R-A-CY,  n.  Similarity  of  origin; 
congenerousness.  More. 

CON-pe-NER'IC,         )  „.       Being  of  the   same 
CON-^E-NER'I-CAL,  )  genus ;  of  the   same  ori- 
gin or  descent.       '  Smart. 

t  CON-^EN'^R-OUS,  a.  Being  of  the  same  kind, 
or  of  the  same  origin  ;  congeneric.        Browne. 

t  CON-pjBN'JR-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
congenerous  or  congeneric.      Hallywell  (1677.) 

II  CON-QJE'NI-AL,  or  CON-(?EN'IAL  [kon-jB'ne-al, 
W.  P.  J.  Ja.'  C. ;  kon-je'nyiil,  S.'  E.  F.  K.  Sm.], 
a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  genus,  origin,  race  ;  Sp. 
congenial;  Fr.  congenial.']  Partaking  of  the 
same  nature  ;  naturally  suited  or  adapted ;  sim- 
ilar ;  kitidred ;  cognate. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sister  arts  we  came, 

And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  witli  flame.       Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Native. 

CQN-gfE-NI-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
genial; participation  of  the  same  nature;  simi- 
larity in  character  or  disposition. 

Painters  and  poets  have  always  had  a  kind  oi congenialiiv. 

Wotton. 

II  C0N-9EN'IAL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  render  congenial ; 
to  make  kindred  or  similar,     [k.]  Ec.  Rev. 

II  CON-pEN'IAL-NESS,  n.  Congeniality.     Bailey. 


CONGLOMERATION 

II  CON-(?EN'I0yS,  a.     Of  the  same  kind ;  similar ; 

like ;  congeneric,     [b.]  Hales. 

CON-^EN'I-TAL,   a.     [L.  congeiiifiK  ;   con,  with, 

and  c/igno,  genitus,  to  beget ;    Fr.  congenital.'] 

Originating   or  existing  at  the  time  of  birth ; 

congenite  ;  connate.  Qu.  Rev. 

CON-pEN'JTE,  a.   [L.  congenitus  ;  Sp.  congenito.] 

Originating  or  existing  at  the  time  of  birth ; 
''  connate ;  congenital. 

Many  conclusions  of  moral  and  intellectual  trntlie  seem  to 
be  congenite  with  ua.  liale. 

CON'e  5 R  (kong'ger,  82),  n.  [Gr.  y'^YYC's  S  L.  conger ; 
It.  gongro  ;  Fr.  congre.]     The  sea-eel.  'Walton. 

CON-PE'E!-E§  (kon-j5're-ez),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.] 
A  collection  of  particles  or  small  bodies  mto 
one  mass.  ^  Boyle. 

CON-^EST',  V.  a.  [L.  congero,  conqestus ;  con, 
with,  and  gero,  gestus,  to  bear.]  I'o  heap  up  ; 
to  collect.     "  Congested  wealth."    [k.]    Sandys.' 

t  C0N-p£!3T'!-ELE,  u,.  That  may  be  congested, 
or  heaped  up.  Bailey. 

CON-^ES'TION  (kon-jest'yun),  n.  [L.  eongestio  ; 
Sp.  Sj  Fr.  congestion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  heaping  up  ;  aggregation. 

By  congestion  of  sand,  earth,  and  such  stuff  as  we  now  see 
hills  strangely  fraughted  with,  they  were  first  cast  up,  Urayton. 

2.  (Med.)  Accumulation  of  blood  or  of  other 
fluid  in  any  organ.  JDunglison. 

CON-fiES'TIVE,  a.  (Med.)  Implying  congestion, 
or  the  accumulation  of  blood,  or  of  the  humors 
of  the  body.  Dr.  Mott. 

o6n'P!-A-RY,  n.  [L.  congiarium ;  congius,  a 
measure  of  capacity  ;  Fr.  eongiaire.]  A  gift 
distributed  to  the  Roman  jjeople  or  the  Roman 
soldiery;  —  originally  in  corn  and  wine  measured 
in  a  congi-ics,  —  afterwards  in  money.    Addison. 

CON'GI-tjS,  n.  \lj.,ameasure  of  capacity.]  {Med.) 
A  gallon,  or  four  quarts.  Crabb. 

t  CON-GLA'CI-ATB,  v.  n.  [L.  conglacio,  congla- 
ciatus.]     To  turn  to  ice ;  to  congeal.     Browne. 

CON-GLA-CI-A'TION,  n. 
to  ice  ;  congelation. 

II  CON-GLO'BATE  [kon-glo'bat,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  ; 
kong'glo-bat,  P.  5m.],  v.  a.  [L.  conglobo,  con- 
globatits  ;    Sp.  conglobar  ;    Fr.  cong'lober.]      \i. 

CONGLOBATED  ;  pp.  CONGLOBATING,  CONGLO- 
BATED.]   To  gather  into  a  hard,  firm  ball.  Grew, 

II  CpN-GLO'BATE,  a.  Moulded  into  a  firm  ball. 
"  Conglobate  and  conglomerate  glands."  Cheyne. 

II  C0N-GL0'BAT-5D,  p.  a. 
a  spherical  form. 

II  CON-GLO'BATE-LY,  ad.     In  a  spherical  f(^. 

CON-GLO-BA'TION,  n.  [L.  conglobatio  ;  It.  con^ 
globazione  ;  S]).-cofiglobacion  ;  Fr.  conglobation.] 
Collection  into  a  round  mass..  Browne. 

t  CON-GLOBE',  V.  a.  [L.  conglobo  ;  Sp.  conglo. 
bar.]  To  gather  into  a  round  mass ;  to  con- 
globate.  "  Orb  in  orb  conglobed  are  seen."  Pope. 

t  CON-GLOBE',  V.  n.  To  coalesce  into  a  round 
mass.     "  As  drops  on  dust  conglobing."  Milton. 

CpN-GLOB'U-LATE,  v.  n.  [L.  eon,  with,  and 
globulus,  a  little  ball.]  To  gather  into  a  little 
round  mass.  "A  number  of  them  [swallows] 
conglobulate  together."  Johnson 

CON-GLOM'ER-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  conglomero,  con- 
glomeratus  ;  con,  with,  and  glomero,  to  form  into 
a  ball ;  glomus,  a  ball,  or  clew ;  Sp.  conglomerar ; 
Fr.  conglomerer.]      [i.   conglomerated  ;  pp. 

CONGLOMERATING,  CONGLOMERATED.]  TTo  gath- 
er into  a  ball,  as  of  thread ;  to  inweave  into  a 
round  mass. 

The  liver  is  one  great  conglomerated  gland,  Greiu, 

CpN-GLOM'jpR-ATE,  ».  [Fr.  conglomerat.] 
(Min.)  "Water-worn,  rounded  pebbles  or  frag- 
ments of  rock,  cemented  together  by  another 
mineral  substance.  Lyell. 

CON-GLOM'^IR-ATE,  a.  1.  Gathered  into  a  round 
ball;  as,  "  Conglomerate  rocks." 

2.  (An^t.)  Formed  of  small  glands.     "  The 
liver  and  other  conglomerate  glands."     Cheyne. 

3.  {Bot.)  Crowded  together ;  clustered.  Gray. 

CON-GLOM-5E-A'TION,  n.  [L.  conglomeratio  ; 
Fr.  conglomeration.]  Collection  into  a  ball ; 
accumulation ;  aggregation,  Bac07i. 


The  process  of  turning 
Brounic. 


(Bot.)  Collected  into 
Loudon. 
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COTT-GLU'TI-NANT.a.  \JPt.congkdinant.']  (Med.) 
Tending  to  unite  or  close  up  ;  gluing.      N»ia»-i. 

CON-GLU'TI-NANT,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that 
heals  wounds.  Smart. 

CON-GLU'TI-NATE,  v.  a.      [L.  conglutino,  eon- 

flutinatus  ;  It.  conglutinare  ;  Sp.  conglutinar  ; 
'r.  conghitiner.']  [i.  conglutinated  ;  pp.  CON- 
BLUTINATIXO,  CONGLUTINATED.]  To  cement ; 
to  unite  ;  to  glue.  Pearson. 

CON-GLU'TI-NATE,  v.  n.     To  coalesce.  Johnson. 

CON-GLU'TI-NATE,  a.  Joined;  united.  "All 
these  together  conglutijiafe.**  6'iV  T.  Elyot. 

CQN-GLU-Tl-NA'TION,  re.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  con- 
glutinating  ;  reunipn  ;  junction  ;  union.  "  The 
conqhttination  of  parts  separated  by  a  wound." 
Arbuthnot,  "  The  conglutination  of  the  several 
kingdoms  of  Castile,  Arragon,  &c."     Bacon. 

CQN-GLU'TI-NA-TrVE,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  conglutina- 
tivo  ;  Fr.  conglutinatif.']  Having  power  to 
unite  ;  tending  to  unite.  Johnson. 

CpN-GLU'Tl-NA-TpR,  re.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  uniting.  "  A  conglutinator  of  broken 
bones."  Woodward. 

CON'GO  (kSng'go,  82),  re.  A  species  of  black  tea, 
superior  in  quality  to  bohea,  but  inferior  to  sou- 
chong ;  —  also  written  congou.  Davis. 

CON-GRAT'y-LANT,  a.  Rejoicing  in  participa- 
tion ;  sharing  another's  joy.  Milton. 

CON-GRAT'y-LATE  (kon-grit'yu-lit),  0.  a.  [L. 
congratiilor,  congratulatus  ;  con,  with,  and  ^ra^- 
uloVy  to  wish  joy  to  ;  It.  congratularsi  ;  Sp.  con- 
gratular  ;  Fr.'  congrattiler.]     [i.  congkatulat- 

ED  ;  pp.  CONGRATULATING,  CONGRATULAtCED.] 

To  felicitate,  as  sympathizing  with  one's  good 
fortune  ;  to  compliment  upon  any  happy  event ; 
to  wish  joy  to. 

Friends  to  conff^atulate  their  friends  made  haste.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  congratulate  is  to  profess  sympathy 
and  participation  m  anotller's  joy;  to  felicitate  is 
merely  to  wisll  happy.  Friendship  congratulates ; 
T^oWieness  felicitates.  A.  person  may  felicitate  himself 
on  iiaviiig  escaped  from  danger,  and  congratulate  oth- 
ers on  their  good  fortune. 

CON-GRAT'y-LATE,  V.  n.  To  rejoice  in  partici- 
pation ;  to  share  another's  joy.  "  I  cannot  but 
congrahtlute  with  my  country."  Swift. 

CON-GRAT-y-LA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  congrafulafio  ; 
It.  congraiulazione ;  Sp.  congratulacion  ;  Fr. 
congratulation.']  The  act  of  congratulating  ;  an 
expression  of  joy  and  sympathy  ;  felicitation. 

What  unspeakable  rejoicing  and  congratvlations  will  there 
bebetweenusi  ScotVs  Christian  Life. 

CpN-GRAT'y-LA-TOR,  re.  [It.  congrattilatore.] 
One  who  congratulates.  Milton. 

CpN-GRAT'y-LA-Tp-RY,  a.  [It.  S;  Sp.  congratu- 
latorio ;  Fr.  cong'ratulatoire.']  Expressing  or 
wishing  joy. 

Ijetters  are  consolatory,  monitory,  or  congratulatory.  Howell, 

t  CpN-GREE',  V.  re.  [L.  con,  with,  and  Fr.  gre, 
accord.]     To  agree  ;  to  accord.  Shak. 

t  OpN-GREET',  V.  re.  To  salute  reciprocally.  Shak. 

CON'GRB-GATE  (kong'gre-gat,  82),  V.  a.  [L.  con- 
qregOy  congregates  ;  con,  with,  and  grex,  a  flock ; 
It.  congregare ;  Sp.  congregar.]  [i.  congregat- 
ed ;  pp.  CONGREGATING,    CONGREGATED.]      To 

collect  or  gather  together  ;  to  assemble. 

Heat  congregates  homogeneal  bodies,  and  separates  hete- 
rogenealones.  Newton. 

CON'GRE-GATE,  v.  n.     To  assemble;  to  meet. 

Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate.     Shak. 

CON'GRp-GATE,  a.   Collected;  congregated,  [r.] 
With  all  the  gods  about  him  congregate.  Spenser. 

CON'GEE-GAT-pD,  p.  a.  Collected  together  ;  as- 
sembled. "  Congregated  sands."  Shak.  "  Con- 
gregated waters.  '   Milton. 

CON-GR^l-GA'TrpN  (Mng-gre-ga'shun),  re.  [L. 
congregatio  ;  It.  congreqaiione  ;  Sp,  congrega- 
cion ;  Fr.  congregation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  gathering  or  collecting.  "  By 
congregation  of  homogeneal  parts."         Bacon. 

2.  A  collection  of  various  parts  or  things. 

This  brave  o'erhanging  firmament  appears  no  other  thing 
to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapors.  Shak. 


3.  An  assembly,  —  particularly  of  persons 
for  public  worship. 

The  words  which  the  minister  first  pronounceth,  the  whole 
congregation  shall  repeat  atler  him.  Hooker. 

Syn. —  See  Assembly.  "^ 

CON-GRp-GA'TION-AL,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
congregation  or  assembly ;  public  ;  general. 
"  Congregational  singing.''  Warton. 

2.  Pertaining'  to  Congregationalism,  or  to 
Congregationalists ;  independent. 

Every  parish  had  a  congregational  or  parochial  presbytery 
for  tlie  aflairs  of  its  own  eirele.  Warton. 

c6N-GR5-GA'TipN-AL-i§M,  re.  That  mode  of 
church  government  which  maintains  the  inde- 
pendence of  separate  churches  or  congrega- 
tions ;  independency.  Be.  Rev. 

C5N-GE5-GA'TIpN-AL-IST,  re.  One  who  adheres 
to  Congregationalism  ;  an  Independent.    Neal. 

CdN'GRjpsS  (kSng'gres,  82),  re.  [L.  congressus  ; 
congredior,  to  meet ;  con,  with,  and  gradior,  to 
walk  ;  gradus,  a  step  ;  It.  congresso  ;  Sp.  con- 
greso ;  Fr.  congres.] 

1. 1 A  meeting  in  private  or  social  intercourse. 

That  ceremony  is  used  as  much  in  our  adieus,  as  in  the 
first  congress.  Sir  K.  Bigby. 

2.  t  A  collision  or  shock;  —  applied  toper- 
sons  or  to  things. 

Their  congress  in  the  field  great  Jove  withstands.  Dryden. 

From  these  laws  may  be  deduced  the  rulesof  the  congresses 

and  reiieetions  of  two  bodies.  Vheyne. 

3.  A  meeting  of  ambassadors  or  deputies  for 
the  settlement  of  affairs  between  nations  ;  as, 
"The  Congress  of  "Vienna,  in  1815." 

Hereupon  the  congress  grew  wholly  desperate,  and  all  par- 
ties prepared  for  the  field.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

4.  A  meeting  of  delegates  or  representatives 
to  consult  upon  matters  of  common  interest,  or 
to  enact  laws  and  transact  national  and  political 
affairs ;  a  national  legislature,  composed  of  sen- 
ators and  representatives;  as,  "'The  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

Syn.  —  See  Assembly. 

CpN-GRES'SipN  (kon-grSsh'un,  92),  re.  [L.  con- 
gressio.]  A  meeting  together ;  an  assembly. 
"[r.]  Cotgrave. 

CON-GEfiS'SipN-AL  (koii-gresh'iin-?l),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  a  congi-ess  ;  — particularly  to  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  United  States  ;  as,  "  The  Con- 
gressional debates." 

;^g=  This  word  is  chiefly  used  in  America,  or  with 
reference  to  the  American  Congress.  So  applied,  it 
corresponds  to  parliamentary,  as  applied  to  Parliament. 

cpN-GEES'SrVE,  u..  Meeting;  coming  together ; 
assembling.  Broione. 

CON'GEEVE  (kong'grev),  re.  A  match  prepared 
by  being  dipped  into  a  phosphoric  preparation, 
or  into  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash,  sulphur, 
and  sugar  ;  a  lucifer  match  ;  —  called  also  con- 
greve  light.  W.  Ency. 

CON'GREVE-ROCK'ET,  n.  A  destructive  rock- 
et invented  by  Sir  Wm.  Congreve.  Brande. 

t  CON-GRCE',  v.  re.  [L.  congruo.]  To  agi-ee  ;  to 
suit.  "  By  letters  congruing  to  that  e^ect." Shak. 

CON'GRy-^NCE  [kSng'gru-ens,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  kon-grii'ens  or  kong'gru-ens, /sooc],  re.  [L. 
congruentia  ;  It.  congruenza  ;  Sp.  congruencia.] 
Agreement ;  consistency ;  harmony ;  congrui- 
ty.  "  Such  was  the  congruence  of  their  humors 
and  dispositions."  Holland. 

CON-GKC'^N-CY  [kon-grii'en-se,  Ja.  Wb.  ;  kong'- 
gru-en-se,  Todd],  re.     Agreement.  More. 

CON'GRIJ-^NT  (kong'gru-ent),  a.  [L.  congruens  ; 
It.  4'  Sp.  cotigruente.]  Saving  congruity  ;  agree- 
ing"; suitable.  "  The  congruent  and  harmoni- 
ous fitting  of  parts  in  a  sentence."    B.  Jonson. 

CON-GRO'J-TY,  re.  \L.  congruitas  ;  It.  congruitu; 
Sp.  congruidad  ;  Fr.  congruite.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  congruous ;  apt  or 
proper  relation  between  things ;  agreement ; 
suitableness  ;  fitness ;  consistency  ;  congruence. 

The  congruity  of  things  is  their  suitableness  to  such  or 
sueii  a  state  or  condition.  Glanville. 

2.  (Geom.)  Correspondence ;  as  when  figures 
or  lines  are  laid  one  upon  another.       Johnson. 

Merit  of  congruity,  (School  Theol.)  that  merit  which 
entitles  one  to  a  reward  for  works  done  by  tile  mere 
strength  of  freewill,  as  distinguished  from  merit  of 


condignity,  or  that  derived  from  works  done  by  the 
assistance  of  grace,  and  to  which  a  reward  is  in  jus- 
tice due.  JVclchman. 
CON'GRU-OUS  (kong'grii-us),  a.  [L.  congruus  ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  congruo.] 

1.  Having  congruity ;  accordant;  concordant; 
agreeable  ;  suitable  ;  consistent. 

The  existence  of  God  is  so  maniffest.  and  the  obedience  we 
owe  him  so  congruous  to  the  Ught  of  reason.  JLocke. 

2.  Appropriate ;  proper  ;  fit ;  meet. 

It  is  no  ways  conf/rnous  that  God  should  be  always  fright- 
ening men  into  an  acknowledgment  If  the  truth.  Atterlmry. 

CON'GBy-OUS-LY,  ad.     Suitably;  consistently. 

CON'GRU-Oys-NESS,  re.  Fitness ;  congruity.  Ash. 

Cb'm-4,  re.  [Gr.  (ciiwioi/, hemlock.]  (Chem.)  The 
active  principle,  or  alkaloid,  peculiar  to  hem- 
lock (Conium  maculatum) ;  —  called  also  coni- 
cine.  When  freshly  prepared,  it  is  oleaginous 
and  volatile ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  violent 
poisons  known.  P.  Cyc. 

CON'JC,         ;  g_     [-Qj^  Koivotdi ;    L.  conieus ;  It.  .S; 
c6n'!-C.\L,  '  Sp.    conico ;    Fr.    conique.  —  See 
Cone.]' 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  cone ;  relating  to  a 
cone  or  to  its  sections. 

2.  (Bot.)  Rising  into  a  point  above  a 
circular  base  ;  resembling  a  cone. 

Henslow. 
Conical  valve,  a  valve  of  a  conical  form,  fit- 
ting into  a  socket  of  the  same  shape. 

CON'!-CAL-LY,    ad.      In  the  fonn  of  a 
cone.  Boyle. 

CON'I-CAL-NESS,  re.      The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  conical.  Johnson. 

CON'J-CINE,  re.  Same  as  CoNIA.  Francis. 

CON'I-CO-0Y-LIN'DR!-CAL,  a.  In  the  form  of 
a  cylinder,  but  tapering  to  a  point.  Craig. 

c6n'!-CO-HEM-I-SPHER'{-CAL,  a.  j0^^ 
Having  a  form  between  conical  and  ^^i^^ 
spherical.  Craig. 

CON'I-CO-SUB'LU-LATE,  a.  Awl-shaped  and 
conical ;  tapering  to  a  point.  Craig. 

CON'IC-O'VATE,     a.        Between     egg- 
shaped  and  conical.  Craiq. 

CON'JCS,   re.  pi.     The  doctrine  of  conic 
sections  ;  conic  sections.   Bp.  Berkeley. 

CdN'IC  SECTION^,  re.  (Geom.) 
The  curve  lines  and  plane  fig- 
ures which  are  produced  by  the 
intersection  of  a  plane  with  the 
surface  of  a  cone ;  viz.,  the  el- 
lipse, as  C,  the  parabola,  as  D, 
and  the  hyperbola,  as  E  :  —  that  part  of  math- 
ematics which  treats  of  the  properties,  meas- 
urements, &c.,  of  the  sections  of  a  cone. 

Algebraically  considered,  the  conic  sections  are  the  cun'cs 
of  the  second  degree.  jp,  Cyc. 

CO-mF'E-R.M,  re.  pi.  [L.  conus,  a  cone,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  gymnosper- 
mous  exogens,  including  fir-trees,  pines,  cedars, 
junipers,  &o.,  the  fruit  of  which  consists  of  scales 
collected  into  a  cone,  and  bearing  the  naked 
seeds  on  some  part  of  their  inner  face.      Gray. 

Cp-NIF'jpR-OtJS,  a.  Bearing  cones  or  conical 
fruit,  as  the  fir-tree  and  the  pine.  Quincy. 

CO'NJ-PORM,  a.  [conus,  a  cone,  and  forma, 
form  ;  Fr.  conifm-me.]  Being  in  the  form  of  a 
cone  ;  cone-shaped.  Smart. 

CO-NI-ROS'TfR,  re.  (Ornith.)  One  of  the  class 
of  Conirostres.  Brande. 

CO-NI-EOS'TRAL,  a.  (Omith.)  Having  the  beak 
shaped  like  a  cone.  Gray. 

CO-m-ROS'TRE^,  n.pl.  [L.  conus,  a  cone,  and 
rostrum,  a  beak.]  (Ormth.)  A  class  of  birds, 
of  the  order  Passeres,  having  a  thick  conical 
bill,  as  the  crow.  —  See  Passeres.  Gray. 

CON-I-§bR',  re.    See  CoGNizoR.  Johnson. 

CO-JV/S '  TR4,  re.  [Gr.  Koviarfia  ;  aovlw,  to  cover 
with  dust.]  An  arena  or  pit,  as  for  wrestlers, 
for  quail-fights,  or  of  a  theatre.  Clarke. 

CO'NITE,  re.  [Gr.  xovla,  dust.]  (Afire.)  A  car- 
bonate of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron ;  a 
variety  of  dolomite.  Dana. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  jp,  !,  p,  y,  Y,  obscure;   pArE,  PAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    HfilR,  HER; 


CONJECT 

TCQN-JECT',  v.n.  \h.  conjiciOy  conjeciits;  coUy 
with,  a.ni,  jacio,  to  throw.]  To  conjecture.  Shak. 

T  CON-JECT',  u.  a.    To  cast ;  to  throw.  Mountagu. 

t  CON-JEO'TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  conjectures ; 
a  guesser ;  a  conjecturer.  '   Milton. 

CON-JECT'V-RA-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  conjeturable.\  That 
may  be  conjectured.  Johnson. 

CON-JECT'y-RAL,  a.  Depending  on  conjecture ; 
doubtful.  "  Some  cmijectwal  hopes  of  a  life 
after  this."  Jortin. 

CON-j£CT'y-KAL-iST,  «.  One  who  deals  in  con- 
jectures. Month.  Rev. 

t  CON-jfiOT-U-EAl/l-TV,  "•  The  state  of  being 
conjectural.  '  Browne. 

CON-JECT'U-RAL-LY)  ad.  By  conjecture,  or 
guess.        •       ■         •  •      jiggi^^^ 

CON-JECT'lIRE  (kon-j6kt'yur),  re.  [L.  eonjectura ; 
It.  congettura ;  Sp.  eoiijctura  ;  Fr.  eonfectzire.] 

1.  An  opinion  founded  on  slight  evidence  ;  a 
supposition  ;  a  surmise  ;  a  guess. 

In  the  casting  of  lota,  a  man  cannot,  upon  any  ground  of 
rc.iaon,  bring  the  event  so  much  as  under  conjecture.    South. 

2.  t  A  conception  ;  a  notion  ;  an  idea. 

Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time 
When  creeping  murmur,  and  tlie  poring  dark, 
Fills  tlic  wide  vessel  of  the  universe.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  A  conjecture  is  more  vague,  and  is  founded 
on  a  less  substantial  basis,  than  a  guess  or  a  supposi- 
tion ;  and  a  sarmife  has  less  foundation  than  either, 
A  person  supposes  or  guesses  that  a  thing  actually  is  ; 
he  conjectures  or  merely  surmises  that  it  may  be  so. 

CQN-JECT'UEE  Ckon-j6kt'yur),  v.  a.    [i.  OONJECT- 

rUED  ;  pp.  CONJECTURING,  CONJECTURED.]    To 

judge  by  guess  or  by  slight  evidence  ;  to  guess  ; 
to  surmise  ;  to  suspect. 

Human  reason  can,  at  the  best,  but  conjecture  what  will 
be.  South. 

CON-JECT'URB,  v.n.  To  form  conjectures.  Simft. 

CON-JECT'UR-^R,  n.     One  who  conjectures. 

tCON-JOB'BIiE,  V.  a.  To  concert;  to  discuss. 
[A  cant  word.]  L'Estrange. 

CON-JOIN',  V.  a.  [L.  conjungo  ;  con,  with,  and 
jungo,  to  yoke  ;  Sp.  conjuntar  ;  Fr.  conjoindre.l 

[i.  CONJOINED  ;  pp.  CONJOINING,    CONJOINED.] 

1.  To  join  together  ;  to  consolidate ;  to  unite. 

Wliose  marriages  conjoined  the  white  rose  and  the  red. 

jyrayton. 

2.  To  associate  ;  to  connect. 

Let  that  which  he  learns  next  be  nearly  conjoined  with 
what  he  knows  already.  Locke. 

CpN-JOlN',  V. 

CON-JOINED'   (kpn-joind'),  p.  a. 
nected ;  brought  together. 

CON-JOINT',  a.     United;  connected;  associated. 
Conjoint  degrees,  (Mas.)  two  notes  which  immediate- 
ly follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  scale.  'Johnson. 


To  league  ;  to  unite.         Shak. 
United ;  con- 
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Conjugate  words  are  words  of  the  same  stock  or  kindred  i 
as,  *•  weak,"  "  weakly,"  "  weakness."  ?(  halelj/. 

Conjugate  axis,  (Conic  Sections.')  the  axis  perpendic- 
ular to  the  transverse  axis.  — Conjugate  diameter,  a  di- 
ameter of  a  conic  section  parallel  to  the  chord  of  the 
curve  which  is  bisected  by  another  diameter.  Davies. 
—  Conjugate  hyperbolas,  hyperbolas  such  that  the  con- 
jugate axis  of  the  one  is  the  transverse  axis  of  the 
other.  Eliot. 

cON-JU-GA'TION,  )i.  [L.  covjugatio;  It.  conju- 
gazione  ;  Sp.  conjugacion;  Fi\  conjugaison.'] 

1.  t  Union  ;  conjunction.  Bentley. 

2.  (Gram.)  The  mode  or  the  act  of  inflecting 
verbs  through  their  various  forms. 

c6n-JU-GA'TI0N-AL,  u.  Relating  to  conjuga- 
tion. Ellis. 

CON-JU'p!-AL,  a.  [L.  conjugialis.']  Relating  to 
marriage;  conjugal.  "  Conjugiatloye."  Noble. 
/iSr  This  word,  in  this  ortliography,  is  rarely  used 
except  by  the  translators  of  Swedenborg  and  his  fol- 
lowers. The  corresponding  Latin  word,  conjugialis, 
was  the  poetical  ibrm  of  conjugalis,  from  which  we 
have  conjugal. 

CON-JUNCT',  a.  [L.  corijungo,  conjunctus ;  con, 
with,  and  jungo,  to  yoke ;  It.  congimito ;  Sp. 
conjunto.']  Conjoined  ;  united.  '"  The  Lord 
conjunct  with  the  angels."     [r.]     Bp.  Patrick. 

t  CON'JUNCT,  re.  A  union ;  an  association.  Creech. 

CON-JUNC'TION  (kon-jiink'shun),  n.  [L.  con- 
junctio  ;  Sp.  conjuricion ;  Fr.  conjonction!] 

1.  Act  of  joining;  union;  association. 
An  invisible  hand  from  heaven  mingles  hearts  and  souls 

by  strange,  secret,  and  unaccountable  conjunctions.       South. 

2.  {Ast7'on.')  The  meeting  of  two  heavenly 
bodies  in  the  same  point  or  place  in  the  heavens. 

;6®^  Two  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  apparent 
conjunction  when  they  have  the  same  longitude,  or 
right  ascension,  and  in  true  conjunction  when  they  have 
the  same  latitude  as  well  as  tne  same  longitude.  The 
conjunction  of  a  planet  is  said  to  be  inferior  when 
the  planet  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  as  the  earth, 
and  superior  when  the  planet  is  on  the  side  of  the 
sun  most  distant  from  the  earth.    Herschel. 

3.  {Gram.)  Apart  of  speech  used  to  join  sen- 
tences, parts  of  sentences,  and  words. 

Syn.  —  See  Union. 


CONNECTION 

CON-Jy-EA'TOR,  n.  {Law.)  One  bound  by  oath 
with  others  ;  a  conjuror.  Burrill. 

CQN-JURE',  V.  a.  [L.  confiiro ;  con,  with,  and 
Juro,  to  swear ;  It.  congiurare ;  Sp.  conjurar ; 
Fr.  conjurer.}  [i.  conjured  ;  pp.  conjuking, 
CONJURED.]  To  call  upon  with  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath  ;  to  summon  in  a  sacred  name  ;  to 
enjoin  solemnly ;  to  adjure. 

O  prince.  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ'st 

There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world.  Sliak. 

oCn'JURE   (kun'jiir),  v.  a.     1.  To  influence  by 
magic ;  to  charni ;  to  bewitch  ;  to  enchant. 
Wliose  phrase  of  sorrow 


Conjures  the  wandering  stars,  and  makes  them  stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers. 


SJmk. 


Skak. 

To  practise  charms. 


CON-JUNC'TION-AL, 
tion. 


Relating  to  a  conjunc- 
Arnold. 


CpN-JOINT'LY,  ad.  In  union  ;  by  association  ; 
together ;  jointly.  DrT/den. 

c6N'jy-GAL,  a.  [L.  conjugalis  ;  con,  with,  and 
jugo,  to  join  •,jugum,  a  yoke  ;  It.  conjugale ; 
Sp.  conjugal ;  Ft.  conjugal.]  Relating  to  mar- 
riage ;  connubial ;  matrimonial.  "  Conjugal  af- 
fection." Dryden. 

CON-jy-GAL'I-TY,  re.  The  state  of  being  joined, 
as  in  matrimony ;  the  conjugal  state.  [r.J  Miltoit. 

CON'jy-GAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  the  conjugal 
state ;  matrimonially ;    connubially.     Bp.  Hall. 

CON'JU-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  conjugo,  conjugatzis ; 
con,  with,  and  jugo,  to  join  ;  jugum,  a  yoke  ; 
It;  conjugare;    Sp.  conjugar;    Fr.   conjugtier.] 

[i.    CONJUGATED  ;    pp.    CONJUGATING,     CONJU- 

gatedJ 

1.  t  To  join ;  to  unite,  as  in  marriage. 

Those  save  him  occasion  to  conjugate,  at  pleasure,  the  Nor- 
man and  the  Saxon  houses.  Wotton. 

2.  {Gram.)  To  inflect  verbs  through  their 
various  terminations,  or  through  their  several 
voices,  modes,  tenses,  and  persons. 

cOn'JU-GATE,  re.  A  word  agreeing  in  deriva- 
tion with  another  word.  Bp.  Bramhall. 

CON'JU-GATE,  a.      1.    {Bot.)   Joined  in 
pairs,  as  leaves.  Loudon. 

2.  (Gram.)  Noting  words  of  the  same 
stock  or  of  the  same  derivation. 


The  quality  of  join- 
Johnson. 


Cgjir-J&MC'T1-Vjl,n.  (Anat.)  A  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  —  so  called  because  it  unites  the  globe 
of  the  eye  with  the  eyelid.  Zhingfison. 

CON-JUNO'TIVE,  a.  [L.  conjunctivus ;  It.  con- 
giuntivo ;  Sp.  conjuntivo  ;  Fr.  c07ijonctif.'] 

1.  Closely  united. 

She^s  so  conjunctwe  to  my  life  and  soul. 

That  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 

I  could  not  but  by  her.  Shak. 

2.  (Gram.)  Connecting  together;  as,  "Con- 
junctive conjunctions":  —  noting  the  condi- 
tional mode  of  a  verb,  or  the  mode  as  deter- 
mined by  a  conjunction ;  subjunctive.  Johnson. 

OON-JUNC'TJVE-LY,  ad.  In  conjunction  or 
union.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

CON-JUNC'TJVE-NESS, 
ing.     [R.] 

CQN-JCNCT'LY,  ad.  Jointly  ;  in  union.  Johnson. 

CON-JUNCT'yRE  (kgn-jHnkt'yur),  re.  [It.  congiun- 
tura ;  Fr.  conjoTicture.'] 

1.  A  joining  together ;  union ;  connection. 
**  The  conjunctures  of  letters  in  words."  Holder. 

2.  Combination  or  concurrence;  —  applied  to 
causes,  circumstances,  or  events.  **  A  fit  con- 
juncture of  circumstances."  Addison. 

3.  A  critical  time  ;  a  crisis. 

Such  censures  always  attend  such  conjunctures.  Clarendon, 
Syn. —  See  Case. 

c6N-JD-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  conjuratio ;  Sp.  conju- 
racion;  Fr.  conjuration.  —  See  Conjure.] 

1.  The  act  of  conjuring ;  a  calling  upon  with 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

We  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed; 
Under  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord.  Shak. 

2.  A  magical  form  of  words  ;  an  incantation ; 
an  enchantment. 

What  drugs,  what  charms. 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, 
I  won  his  daughter  with.  Shak, 

3.  A  plot ;  a  conspiracy.  "  The  conjuration 
of  Catiline."  Sir  t.  Ehjot. 


2,  To  summon   by  enchantment;  —  usually 
followed  by  up. 

What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend 
CON'jyEE  (kiin'jur),  v.  re, 
magic,  or  sorcery. 

In  his  mistress's  name  I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  him  up. 

Shak. 

t  CON-JURB'MfNT,  re.  Serious  injunction.  Milton. 

CON-JUR'^R,  re.     One  who  solemnly  enjoins  or 

conjures.  Smart. 

c6N'jyR-{;R  (kiSn'jiir-?r),  re.  One  who  conjures  ; 
an  enchanter ;  a  juggler. 

Figures  in  the  book 
Of  some  dread  conjurer  that  would  enforce  nature.      JDonne. 

CON-JU'EOE,  re.  [L.  con,  with,  and  juro,  to 
swear.]  {Laic)  One  bound  by  oath  with  others; 
a  conjurator.  Smart. 

CON-NAS'C?NCE,    ;  „.     ["l.  ^ou,  with,  and  nas- 
CON-NAS'C^N-CY,  )  cor,  nascms,  to  be  bom.] 

1.  Common  birth  or  origin.  Johnso7i. 

2.  One  born  at  the  same  time  with  another. 

Christians  have  baptized  these  double  conncuicenceB.  Browne. 

3.  A  growing  together.  Wiseman. 
CpN-NAS'C^NT,  a.     Bom  together  ;  produced  at 

the  same  time.  Craig. 

CON-NATE'  [kon-raf',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja,  K. 
S?n.i  kSn'nat,  C.  Wb."],  a.  [L.  connatus;  con, 
with,  and  nascor,  to  be  born.] 

1.  Born  with  another;    of  the   same   birth; 
congenital.  South, 

2.  {Bof.')  Growing  together  into  one  body, 

Henslow. 
CON-NATE'-P^R-FO'LI-ATE,  d,  (Bot.)  ( 
^Noting  leaves  connate  at  their  bases. 
Gray. 

t  CON-NA'TigN,n.  State  of  being  connate.  More. 
CON-NAT'U-RAL    (kon-n&t'yu-r?l),  a.      1.    Con- 
nected by  nature ;  inherent ;  natural. 

These  affections  are  connatural  to  us;  and  as  we  grow  up, 
BO  do  they.  VEstranae. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  same  nature. 

Is  there  no  way, 
Besides  these  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  ancf  mix  with  our  connatural  dust?  Milton. 

CON-NAT-y-RAL'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
natural. "  Congruity  and  eonnaturality .^'  Hale. 

CON-NAt'U-RAL-IZE,  V,  a.     To  make  natural. 

Before  you  could  connaturalize  your  midni(?ht  revels  to 
your  temper.  Scotfs  Chr.  Life. 

CON-NAT 'y-RAL-LY,  ad.     By  nature.  Hale. 

CON-NAT'y-RAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
connatural ;  connaturality.  Pearson. 

CON-NECT',  V.  a.  [L.  connecto ;  cotiy  with,  and 
nectOj  to  tie  ;  It.  C07inettei'e.'\  [i.  connected  ; 
j^p.  CONNECTING,  CONNECTED.]  To  knit  or  link 
together;  to  combine;  to  join;  to  unite. 

They  cannot  break  the  tie,  nor  disunite 
The  waves  which  roll  connected  iu  their  flight.  Blackmore. 
I  cannot  separate  myself  from  any  thing  with  which  you 
are  connected.  Melmoth. 


To  have  relation  ;  to  be  joined ; 
Adam  Smith. 


CON-NECT', 

to  cohere. 
CON-NECT':^D,  p.  a.    Linked  together;  joined; 

united ;  related. 
C0N-NECT'.5;D-LY,  ad.    In  a  connected  manner. 
CQN-NECT'ING,  ^.  a.  Joining  together ;  uniting. 

CON-NEC'TION,   n.      [L.  co7i7iexio ;    It.   connes- 
sione  \  Sp.  conexion  ;  Fr.  connexion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  connecting  or  the  state  of  being 
connected;  junction;  union. 

My  heart,  wliicli,  by  a  secret  harmony. 

Still  moves  with  thine,  joined  in  coiuiection  sweet.  Milton. 

2.  Communication ;  intercourse. 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RULE.  — g,  gj,  ^,  g,  soft;   £,  G,  £,  g,  hard;    § 


-TIIIH,  tfiis. 


CONNECTIVE 
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CONSCIENCE 


A  very  material  part  of  our  happiness  or  misery  arises 
Irom  the  comiccHom  we  have  with  tliose  around  us.       lihiir. 

3.  Kindred ;  relative ;  relation;  as,  "Family 
connections." 

fl®=^  '*■  We  often  hesitate  whether  to  write  connec- 
tion,  ivjlectian^  rcjlection^  or  connexion^  injlexiav,  re- 
Jlexion.  The  difference  is  this:  comiectionf  infiectioiij 
&c.,  presumes  an  immediate  formation  from,  and  re- 
lationsliip  to,  the  correspondent  verbs,  to  connect,  to 
infiect,  to  rejiect ;  the  other  form  takes  us  to  the  Latin 
spelling  connexio,  injlexioy  rcfiezioi  or  to  the  Angli- 
cized words  conncx,  infiex^  rejici.  The  preference  may 
safely  be  recommended 'to  the  first  form,  namely  con- 
nection, &c.  But  observe  that  the  word  complexion 
has  no  such  word  as  complect  in  correspondence  with 
it,  and  is  therefore  properly  written  with  an  a:."  Smart. 
—  SulUnan,  however,  says,  "Etymology,  authority, 
and  usage  declare  for  connection." 

Both  common  usage  and  the  Dictionaries  favor  the 
orthography  of  i??^ec£io7i  and  reflection;  but  in  relation 
to  connection  or  connexion^  the  presetit  usage  is  divided, 
though  most  of  the  English  Dictionaries  have  the 
spelling  connexion. 

Syn.  —  See  Association,  Intercourse. 

CON-NEC'TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  con- 
necting; tending  to  connect.  Harris* 

CON-NEC'Tl VE,  n.     1.  {Gram.)  That  which  con- 
nects ;  a  conjunction.  IlaiTis. 
2.  {Bot.)  A  portion  of.  the  stamen  that  con- 
nects the  cells  of  the  anther  together.  Henslow. 

CON-NEC'TJVE-LY,  ad.    In  conjunction.    Swift. 

CON-NECT'OR,  «.  1.  He  who  or  that  which  con- 
nects. 

2.  (Chein.)  A  small  tube.  Buchanan. 

fCON-NEX',  V.  a.  [L.  connecto,  connexus.']  To 
connect;  to  join.  Hale. 

CON-NEX'ION  (kon-nek'shun),  n.  [L.  connexio ;  Sp. 
conexion;  Fr.  connexion.']  The  act  of  connect-, 
ing;  connection.  —  See  Connection.     Milton. 

CON-NEX'ION-AL,  a.     Having  connection  ;  con- 
nected,    [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 
CON-NJEX'IVE  (kon-neks'jv),  a.  Connective.  TFaWs. 

t  CON-NIO-TA'TIOIV,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  nic- 
tatio,  a  winking.]     A  winking.  Bailey. 

CON-WI'VANCE,  n.  [h.  connioentia',  It.  conni- 
venza  ;  Sp.  connivencia  ;  Fr.  connivence.  —  See 
Connive.]  The  act  of  conniving ;  voluntary 
blindness  ;  pretended  ignorance  ;  forbearance 
of  opposition  or  of  disapproval. 

Every  vice  interprets  a  connivance  an  approbation.   South. 

'OON-NIVE',  V.  n.     [L.  conniveo  ;  Fr.  conniver?^ 

\i.  CONNIVED  ;   pp.  CONNIVING,  CONNIVED.] 

1.  To  shut  and  open  the  eye ;  to  wink. 

This  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judiciously,  to  con~ 
vivc  with  eitlier  eye.  Spectator. 

2.  To  pretend  blindness  or  ignorance;  to 
forbear,  or  to  seem,  not  to  see;  —  usually  fol- 
lowed by  at ;  aS,  *'  He  connived  at  it." 

I  suiFer  them  to  enter,  and  possess 

A  place  so  heavenly,  and,  conniving,  seem 

To  gratify  my  scornful  enemies.  Milton. 

CON-NI'V?N-CY,  n.     Connivance.  Bacon. 

CON-NI'V]pNT,  a.  1.  Forbearing  to  see;  not 
attentive ;  conniving,     [r.]  Miltoii, 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  gradual  inward  di-  ^^ 
rection;  convergent,  as  the  anthers  of  a  mfi 
potato  blossom.  Brande. 

3.  {Ent.)  Applied  to  the  wings  of  insects 
which  in  repose  perfectly  ui)ite  with  each  other 
at  their  corresponding  margins.       Burmeister. 

Connivent  valves,  (.dnat.)  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane along  the  intestinal  canal  from  the  pyloric  ori- 
fice through  the  greater  part  of  the  small  intestine. 

Dung^lison. 

CON-NiV'!?R,  n.     One  who  connives.         Junius. 

CON-NIV'ING,  a.  1.  Forbearing  to  see;  connivent. 
2.  {Bot.)  Convergent ;  connivent.         Craig. 

|IC(3N-N"0IS-SEUR',  or  CON-NOIS-SEUR'  [kSn- 
nes-sur',  P*  J.  F,  Wb. ;  ko-njs-sar',  JV.  Ja. ;  ko- 
njs-siir',  S. ;  kSn'js-sur,  E.  ;  kon-njs-sar',  K. ; 
kSn-nas-sUr',  S??i.],  n.  [Fr.  connoisseur  ^  con- 
noitre,  to  know,  from  L.  cognosco.']  One  versed 
in  the  fine  arts,  letters,  or  literature ;  a  critic. 

The  connoisseur  is  one  who  knows,  as  opposed  to  the  r?i7- 
ettante,  who  only  thinks  that  he  knows.  Fair/iolt. 

II  c6N-N0IS-SEUII'ShTp  (kon-nis-sur'ship),  n.  The 
skill  of  a  connoisseur.  Todd. 

CON'NO-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  nota,  a 
mark."]     To  imply  ;  to  betoken.         Hammond. 


c6N-N0-TA'TI0N,n.   Inference;  illation.  Hale. 

c6n'NO-TA-TIVE,  a.  [Sp.  connotativo.']  That 
connotes,  denotes,  or  implies;  attributive. 

A  connotativp.  or  attributive  term  is  one  wliich,  when  ap- 
plied to  some  object,  ia  such  as  to  connote  or  imply  in  its  sig- 
niflcation  some  attribute  belou^ng  to  that  object.      Whatetjj. 

CON-NOTE',  V.  a,  [See  Connotate.]  To  im- 
ply ;  to  betoken  ;  to  denote.  South. 

The  force  of  aword  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  ideas 
which  it  connotes.  J.  Hunter. 

CON-NU'BI-AL,  a.  [L,  connubialis;  con,  with, 
and  nubo,  to  marry';  Sp.  connubial."]  Pertain- 
ing to  marriage  ;  matrimonial ;  nuptial ;  conju- 
gal.    "  Connubial  rites."  Pope. 

CON-NU-M5:R-A'TrON,  n.  [L.  connumero,  con- 
numeratus,  to  number  with;  con,  with,  and 
numerOf  to  numbsr ;  It,  co7inumerazione ;  Sp. 
connumeracion.]  A  reckoning  together.  Parson. 

CON'NU-sANCE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  conusance.]  (Laio.) 
Cognizance.  Smart. 

cON'NU-SANT,  u,.  Knowing;  apprised;  cogni- 
zant. Brow?ie. 

C6N-NU-TIli"TI0yS,  a.  Nutritious  by  force  of 
habit.  Smart. 

CON'NY,  a.  Brave ;  fine ;  pretty.  [North  of 
England.]  Grose. 

CO-Np-CAR'DI-UM,  n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
bivalves  having  a  long  siphonal  tube.        Baird. 

CO-Np-HE%|X,  71.  [Gr.  KtSi/oj,  a  cone,  and  Uii^, 
any  thing  twisted.]  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  turbi- 
nated ipollusca  intermeaiate  between  the  cones 
and  the  volutes.  Swainson, 

CO'NOID,  n.  [Gr.  Kmiotih)^ ;  kwvo^,  a  cone,  and 
f7(5oj,  form;  Fx.conoXde.'^  {Geom.)  That  which 
resembles  a  cone  ;  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis.     Davies. 

CO'NOID,  a.  Like  a  cone;  —  applied  to  the  sur- 
face generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  sec- 
tion about  its  axis.  P.  Cyc. 

CO-NOID'AL,  o.  [S'p.Ss'Fr.cojioidal.]  {Bot.)  A^- 
proaching  to  a  conical  form.  P.  Cyc. 

CO-NOID  IC,         )  (J,      Approaching  to  a   conic 
CO-NCid'I-CAL,  )  form;  conoidal.  Johnson. 

CO-NOM-I-NEE',  •«.     A  joint  nominee.       Kirby. 

Cb'J^OPS,  n,  [Gr.  Km'Uix^,  a.  gnat.]  {Ent.)  A 
genus  of  dipterous  insects,  characterized  by  an 
elongated,  slender,  pointed  proboscis.  Brande. 

CON-aUAD'RATE  (-kwSd'rat),  v.  a.  [L.  conqua- 
drOj  conquadratus ;  con,  with,  and  quadro,  to 
make  square.]    To  reduce  to  a  square,  [r.]  Ash. 

t  CON-aUAS'SATE,  V.  a.  [L.  conquasso,  con- 
guassatus ;  con,  with,  and  quasso,  to  shake.] 
To  shake.  Harvey. 

fCON-aUAS-SA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  conquassatio.] 
Agitation  ;  concussion.  Bailey. 

\\  CON'CIU^R  (kong'ker,  82)  [kongk'er  or  kSng'- 
kwer,  W.  Ja.  ;  kong'ker,  iSm.],  v.  a.  [L.  conqui- 
ro,  to  seek ;  con,  with,  and  qucero,  to  seek ;  Fr. 
conquerir.]    p.  conqueked  ;  pp.  coNauERiNG, 

CONGTJERED.] 

1.  To  get  possession  or  mastery  of  by  physi- 
cal force;  to  subjugate;  to  vanquish;  to  sub- 
due ;  to  overcome ;  to  defeat. 

If  the  Romans  cannot  show  by  what  riprht  they  conqitared 
the  worid,  we  never  will  call  their  strength  in  conquering  it 
fortitude,  or  crown  it  with  the  name  of  virtue.  Jlakewill. 

2.  To  prevail  over  or  surmount,  by  a  mental 
effort;  as,  "To  conquer  one's  prejudices.'* 

3.  To  gain  or  win  by  victory;  as,  "To  con- 
quer a  peace." 

fl®=  "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Nares,  and 
W.  Johnston,  Jiave  adopted  the  first  pronunciation 
[kSngk'er]  of  this  word  ;  but,  as  it  is  a  wanton  de- 
parture from  our  own  analogy  to  that  of  the  French, 
and  IS  a  much  harsher  sound  than  the  second  [kBng'- 
kwer],  it  were  to  he  wished  itcould  be  reclaimed; 
but,  as  it  is  in  full  possession  of  the  stage,  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  a  change."     Walker. 

Syn.  —  To  conquer  is  more  general  in  its  meaning 
than  to  vanquish.  To  vanquish  implies  a  combat ;  to 
conquer,  a  series  of  combats  ;  tn  subdue  implies  a 
continued  pressure  till  opposition  ceases  ;  and  to  sub- 
ju<rate  (which  originally  means,  to  bring  under  the 
yoke)  is  a  still  stronger  term,  implying  the  act  of  re- 
ducing to  complete  submission.  —  Fun^uisA  a  foe; 
conquer  a  country  ;  conquer  prejudices  ;  subdue  a  peo- 


ple ;  subdue  passions;  defeat  an  enemy  or  an  oppo- 
nent; oDcrcome  difficulties  or  prepossessions;  sur- 
mount obetacles. 

I  cON'aUjpR  (kBng'ker),  v.  n.     To  overcome. 

Wherever  they  [the  Romans]  conquered,  thoy  in  aonie  de- 
gree civihzed  the  world.  Law. 

I  CON'au^R-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  conquered. 

I  cON'aU^R-A-BLE-NESS,n.  Possibility  of  being 

conquered  or  overcome. 

II  CON'au^RED    (kong'kurd),    p.   a.      Subdued  ; 

vanquished;  as,  '^  A  conquered  territOTy." 

I  CON'au^R-ESS,^.  She  who  conquers.  Fairfax, 

I  C6N'aU]gR-lNG  (k6ng'ker-ing),p.rt.  Subduing; 
overcoming;  as,  '^  A  conquering  host." 

I  CON'aapR-ING-LY  (kong'ker-Tng-le),  ad.  In  a 
conquering  manner.  Craig. 

CON'aU^R-OR  (kSng'ker-or),  n.  One  who  con- 
quers ;  a  vanquisher. 

It  has  been  observed  of  Greece,  that  when  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  itself  subdued  its  conquerors.  '    Law. 

CON'aUEST  (kSng'kwest,  82),  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  con- 
quista;  Fr.  conquete.] 

1.  The  act  of  conquering;  subjugation. 

A  perfeet  conquest  of  a  country  reduces  all  the  people  to 
the  condition  of  aubjccts.  I)avie». 

2.  Victory  ;  triumph. 

In  joys  of  conquest  he  resigns  his  breath.         Addison. 

3.  That  which  is  gained  by  victory. 

More  willingly  1  mention  air, 
This  our  old  conquest.  Milton. 

4.  {Feudal  Law.)  Purchase;  bargain. 

What  we  call  purchase,  the  feudists  call  conqurat;  both  de- 
noting any  means  of  acquirmg  an  estate  out  of  the  common 
course  of  inheritance.  Slackstone. 

c6N-SAN-GUiN'?-AL,  a.  Of  the  same  blood  ; 
consanguineous,    [ii.]  Browne. 

t  CON-SAn'GUJNED  (kon-san'guind),  a.  Related 
by  blood.  Browne. 

c6JV-SAN-GUiN'5-OUS,  a.  [L.  consanquineus ; 
con,  with,  and  sanguis,  blood.]  Reliated  by 
blood  ;  of  the  same  blood. 

Am  I  not  consanguineous?    Am  I  not  of  her  blood?  ShaA: 

CON-SAN-GUIN'I-TY,  n.  [L.  consanguinitas ;  It. 
consanguinity ;  Sp.  consanguinidad  ;  Fr.  con- 
sanguinite.]  Relationship  by  blood,  or  by  de- 
scent from  a  common  ancestor.  "  Consanguin- 
ity or  relation  by  blood,  and  affinity  or  relation 
by  marriage."  Blackstone. 

fCON-SAR-CJ-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  consarcino,  C07i- 
sarcinatus;  con,  with,  and  sarcio,  to  patch.] 
The  act  of  patching  together.  Bailey. 

CON'SCipNCE  (kSn'shens),  n.  [L.  conscientia  ; 
con,  with,  and  scio,  sciens,  to  know;  It.  con- 
scienza;  S^.  consciencia;  Fr.  conscience.] 

1.  f  Consciousness  ;  knowledge. 

What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask? 
The  conscience,  fi;icnd,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 
In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  ail  Europe  rmga  from  side  to  side.  MUton. 

2.  The  faculty  of  judging  of  one's -conduct 
with  reference  to  some  standard  of  right  and 
wrong;  the  moral  sense  ;  moral  faculty. 

Conscience,  according  to  the  very  notation  of  it,  imports  a 
double  or  joint  knowledge;  to  wit,  one  of  a  divine  law,  ai^d 
the  other  of  a  man's  own  action.  Souih. 

What  is  conscience  ?  If  there  be  such  a  power,  what  is  ita 
otiice?  It  would  seem  to  be  simply  this:  to  approve  of  our 
own  conduct  when  we  do  what  we  beheve  to  be  right,  and  to 
censure  us  when  we  commit  whatever  wc  judge  to  be  wron^. 

Dr.  CV'ombie. 
Thus  Conscience  pleads  her  cause  within  the  breast; 
Though  long  rebelled  against,  not  yet  suppressed.  Cowper. 
No  man  ever  offended  his  own  conscience^  but,  tirst  or  last, 
it  was  revenged  upon  him  for  it.  South. 

Whatever  creed  be  taught,  or  land  be  trod, 
Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God.  Byron. 

I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  4uiet  conscience.  Shulc. 

Of  late  years,  arid  by  the  best  writers,  the  term  conscience, 
and  the  pnrases  "moral  faculty,"  "moral  judgment,"  "fac- 
ulty of  moral  perception,"  "  moral  sense,"  "  susceptibility  of 
moral  emotion,"  have  all  been  appUed  to  that  taculty  by 
which  we  have  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in  reference  to  ac- 
tions, and  correspondent  leelings  of  approbation  and  disap- 
probation. Fleming. 

3.  The  estimate  or  decision  of  conscience ; 
justice  ;  honesty  ;  fairness. 

What  you  require  cannot,  in  conscience,  be  deferred  be- 
yond this  time.  '  Milton. 

4.  Real  sentiment ;  sincerity;  truth. 

Dost  thou  in  conscience  think—  tell  me,  Emilia  — 

That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 

In  such  gross  kind?  Shak. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  t,  Y,  Iwig ;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ]g,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 


CONSCIENCED 

5.  Principle  of  action ;  scruple. 

Children  are  travellers  newly  arrived  in  a  strange  country; 
we  should  tlierefore  make  cotiscience  not  to  mislead  them. 

Locke. 

In  all  conscience,  in  reason.  [Colloquial.]  —  Court 
of  conscience,  {Eng.  Law.)  a  court  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts.    Brande. 

CON'SCI^NCED  (kSn^Bh^nst),  a.  Having  con- 
science.    "Young  conscienced  casuists.' 

CON'SCIpNCE-LfiSS  (kSn'ahens-les),  u,.  Having 
no  conscience.  Hooker. 

C0N"'SCI5NCE-Pr66f,  a.  Proof  against  con- 
science. Coleridge. 

CON'SCI^NCE-SMIT'TEN,  a.  Reproved  by  con- 
science. 

fCON'SCI^lNT  (kSn'sheut),  a.  Conscious.  Bacon. 

CON-SC|-EN'TIOUS  (k5n-she-en'shus),  a.  Adher- 
ing or  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  ; 
scrupulous  ;  just ;  upright ;  exact.  "A  consci- 
entious regard  to  our  duty."  Gilpin. 
,6®=  "  From  an  ienorauce  of  the  principles  of  pro- 
nunciation, we  not  unfrequently  hear  the  second  syl- 
lable of  this  word  sounded  sc,  without  the  aspiration  ; 
but  this  same  incorrectness  we  sometimes  hear  in  the 
word  pronunciation. ' '     Walker. 

Syn.  —  A  conscientious  man  is  careful  to  be  just 
and  upright  in  all  liis  acts,  and  to  do  nothing  to  of- 
fend his  conscience;  a  scrupulous  man  may  have 
scruples  on  trifling  or  minor  points.  The  Pharisees 
were  rather  scrupulous,  than  conscientious. 

CON-SCJ-EN'TIOUS-LY  (kon-she-6n'shus-le),  ad. 
In  a  conscientious  manner ;  according  to  con- 
science. South. 

CON-SQl-EN'TIOUS-NESS  (kon-she-en'shus-nes), 
n.  The  quality  of  being  conscientious ;  scrupu- 
lousness. Locke. 

C6n'SCI0N-A-BLE  (kon'shun-9-bl),  a.  Reasona- 
ble ;  just ;  according  to  conscience,    [h..]  Shale. 

t  c6n'SCION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  conscionable  ;  reasonableness.      Bailey. 

t  CON'SCIpN-A-BLY,  ad.  Reasonably  ;  justly. 
"  Uprightly  . .  .  and  conscionahly ."    Holinsked. 

CON'SCIoyS  (kon'shus),  a.  [L.  conscius  ;  con, 
with,  and  scio,  to  know.] 

1.  Knowing  one's  own  existence  by  thought, 
or  what  passes  in  one's  own  mind. 

Among  substances,  some  are  thinking  or  consdoits  beings. 

Watts. 

2.  Having  knowledge  of  any  thing ;  apprised ; 
aware  ;  sensible. 

We  are  conscious  of  that  in  which  we  ourselves  have  been 
concerned.  Crabb. 

cOn'SCIOUS-LY  (kon'shus-le),  ad.  In  a  conscious 
nranner  ;  knowingly.  Locke. 

CON'SCIOUS-NESS  (kon'shus-nes),  7i.  1.  The 
state  of  being  conscious  ;  the  perception  of 
what  passes  in  one's  own  mind. 

If  spirit  be  without  thinlcing,  I  have  no  idea  of  any  thing 
left;  therefore  consciousness  must  be  its  essential  attribute. 

Locke. 

Once  admit  that,  after  I  have  perceived  an  object,  I  need 
anotlier  power  termed  consciousness,  by  which  I  become  cok- 
nizant  of  the  perception.  MoreU. 

2.  The  sense  of  guilt  or  of  innocence;  judg- 
ment of  conscience,     [e..] 

An  honest  mind  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  dishonest;  to 
break  its  peace,  there  must  be  some  guilt  or  consciousness. 

Pope. 

t  CON-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  [L.  conscribo.']  To  write 
upon  ;  to  circumscribe.  Scott. 

cOn'SCRIPT,  a.  [L.  conscribo,  conscriptus,  to 
enroll ;  con,  with,  and  scribo,  to  enroll ;  Fr. 
conscript."]    "Written  ;  registered  ;  enrolled. 

Conscript  Fathers.,  the  senators  of  ancient  Rome,  so 
called  from  their  names  being  written  in  a  register. 

CON'SCRIPT,  n.  [L.  conscriptuSj  enrolled ;  Fr. 
cojiscrit.']  One  enrolled  to  serve  as  a  soldier 
in  the  army;  —  particularly  applied  to  the  re- 
cruits of  the  French  armies. 

In  November,  1813,  another  senatus  consultum  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  emperor  350,000  more  conacHpts.     P.  Oyc. 

CON-SCRiP'TION,  n.  [L.  conscriptio  ;  Sp.  con- 
'scripcion ;  Fr.  conscription.'] 

1.  An  enrolling  or  registering.  Burnet. 

2.  A  compulsory  enrolment  of  men  for  the 
military  or  maritime  service,  —  the  mode  of  re- 
cruiting the  French  army  under  the  republic 
and  the  empire. 

In  France  tlie  conscription  was  established  during  the 
revolution.    The  word  is  first  used  in  a  law  of  1798.    Brande. 
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CON'S^-CRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  consecro,  consecratus  ; 
con,  with,  and  sacroy  to  set  apart  as  sacred ; 
sacer,  sacred;  It.  consagrare  ;  S^.  consagrar  ; 
Fr.  consacrer.]     {i.  consecrated  ;  pp.  conse- 

CE.ATING,  CONSECBATED.] 

1.  To  set  apart,  by  some  rite,  as  sacred  ;  to 
appropriate  to  sacred  uses  ;  to  dedicate  to  the 
service  of  God;  to  devote  ;  to  hallow. 

All  things  are  God's  already;  we  can  give  him  no  right  by 
consecrating  any  that  he  had  not  before,  only  we  set  it  apart 
to  his  service.  Seklen. 

2.  To  enrol  in  the  canon  as  a  saint;  to  can- 
onize. Johnson. 

CON'sp-CRATE,  a.  Consecrated;  sacred;  de- 
voted.    "  'That  consecrate  place."  Bacon. 

c0n'S5-CRAT-:5D,  p.  a.  Made  sacred  ;  devoted ; 
dedicated.     "  That  consecrated  roof."        Shak. 


C6N-S5-CRAT'5D-NESS, 

consecrated. 


The  state  of  being 
Cecil. 


CON'Sjp-CRA-TJgR,  n.     See  Consecrator. 

CON-S(;-CRA'TION,  n.  [L.  consecratio  ;  It.  con- 
sacrazione  ;  Sp.  consagracion ;  Fr.  consecra- 
tion.] 

1.  The  act  of  consecrating,  or  of  setting  apart 
a  person  or  thing  to  the  service  or  worship  of 
God  ;  dedication  to  a  sacred  use. 

We  must  know  tliat  consecration  makes  not  a  place  sacred, 
but  only  solemnly  declares  it  to  be  so.  South. 

2.  The  act  of  enrolling  in  the  canon  as  a 
saint;  canonization. 

The  calendar  swells  with  new  co?zsccraizons  of  saints.  Hah. 

C6n'SJP-CRA-T0R,  n.  One  who  consecrates. 
"  God  was  the  consecrator."  Bp.  Taylor. 

CON'S^-CRA-TO-RY,  a.  Making  sacred.  "The 
consecratory  prayer,"     [r.]  Burnet. 

CON-SjpC-TA'N^-OUS,  a.  [L.  co7isectaneus  ;  con- 
sector,  to  pursue.]   Following  of  course.  Blount. 

II  C6N'S?C-TA-RY  [kon'sek-tg-re,  S.  W.P.  F.  Ja. 

K.;  kon-s6fc't?i-re,  Sm.],  a.  [L.  consectat-ius  ; 
consector,  to  pursue.]  That  follows  logically; 
consequent ;  following,     [r,]  Browne. 

II  CON'SgC-TA-RY,  n.  A  consequent  truth,  or 
deduction  from  premises  ;  corollary,  [r.]  Hales. 

fCON'Sg-CUTE,  V.  a.  [L.  eonsequor,  consecutus.'] 
To  follow  close  after  ;  to  pursue.  Wolsey. 

CON-S^-CU'TION,  n.     [L.  consecutto  ;  eonsequor, 
to  follow  ;  con,  with,  and  semtor,  to  follow ;    It. 
coiisecuzione,  acquisition  ;    Sp.  coiisecucion,  at- 
tainment of  a  benefice  ;  Fr.  consecution.] 
1.  {Logic.)  Train  of  consequences ;  chain  of 


Hale. 

"  In  a  quick  consecution  of 
Newton. 


deductions. 

2.  Succession, 
the  colors." 

Month  of  consecution,  ^Astron.)  the  lunar  month  as 
reckoned  from  one  conjunction  with  the  sun  to  an- 
other. Browne. 

CON-SEC'y-TiVE,  w.  [It.  ^^-p.consecutivo;  Fr. 
consecutif.] 

1.  Following  in  train  ;  uninterrupted  ;  suc- 
cessive.   "Fifty  consecutive  J edjas.**  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Regularly  succeeding  ;  consequential. 
"  Comprehending  only  the  actions  of  a  man 
consecutive  to  volition."  Locke. 

CON-SEC 'U-TIVE-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  conse- 
quence ;  not  antecedently  ;  not  casually.  Boyle. 

CON-SEC'U-TI  VE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
consecutive.  Dr.  Allen. 

t  CON-SEM'I-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  consemino,  con- 
seminatus.]     To  sow  together.  Bailey. 

CON-Sjp-NES'C^jNCE,    )  ^^     ^^  cotisenesco,  con- 

CON-Sg-NES'C^N-CY,  )  senescens,   to   gi'ow    old 

together ;  con,  with',  and  senesco,  to  grow  old.] 

Decay,  in  all  parts,  through  age.  Ray. 

fCON'SENSE,  n.  A  sense  or  feeling  in  union- 
"  The  nature  of  uvvaidBrjuis,  consense,  and  con- 
sciousness."    [r.]  Cudioorth. 

t  CON-SEN'SION  (kon-s6n'shun),  n.  [L.  consen- 
sio;  con,  with,  and  sentio, to  feel.]  Agreement; 
accord;  consent.  Bentley. 

CON-SENS'U-AL,  a.  [L.  consentio,  consenstts,  to 
agree.]  (Civil  Law.)  Formed  by  the  mere 
consent  of  the  parties,  as  a  contract.      Burrill. 

CON-SENT',  n.     [L.  co'}isensus ;  It.  conse?iso,  con- 


CONSEQUENTIAL 

sentimento  ;   Sp.  consentimiento  ;    Fr.  consente- 
inent.  —  See  Consent,  i;.] 

1.  The  act  of  coinciding  with  another  in  opin- 
ion or  sentiment ;  concurrence  ;  assent. 

"When  the  wills  of  many  concur  to  one  and  the  same  ac- 
tion and  effect,  this  concourse  of  tlieir  wills  itj  called  conscHi. 

Ho^s. 

Assent  is  tlie  consequence  of  the  conviction  of  the  under- 
standing; consent  arises  from  the  state  of  the  disposition  and 
the  wiU.  Fleming. 

2.  Concord;  agreement ;  unison  ;  joint  op- 
eration ;  harmony. 

Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony,  that  springs 

From  union,  order,  fiiU  coiisent  of  tbings.  Pope. 

3.  The  act  of  yielding ;  compliance  ;  acqui- 
escence.    "Yielded  with  full  consent."  Milton. 

4.  {Med.)  Sympathy  of  one  part  with  an- 
other. Quincy. 

Syn.  —  See  Asse  n  t. 

CON-SENT',  V.  n.  [L.  consentio  ;  con,  with,  and 
sentio,  to  feel;  It.  conse?itire ;  Sp.  consentir  ; 
Fr.  consentir.]  \i.  consented  ;  pp.  consent- 
ing, CONSENTED.] 

1.  To  be  of  the  same  mind ;  to  concur  ;  to 
assent ;  to  agree. 

Did  you  and  he  cotisent  in  Cassio's  death?  SJiak. 

2.  To  yield ;  to  comply  ;  to  acquiesce  ;  to  ac- 
cede ;  to  allow ;  to  admit. 

If  sinners  entice  thee,  conBent  thou  not.  I'rov.  \.  10. 

"What  in  sleep  thou  didst  ablior  to  dream. 
Waking,  tliou  never  wilt  consent  to  do.  Milton. 

Syn.—  See  Comply,  Ratify. 

CON-SEN-TA-NE'I-TY,  n.  Mutual  agreement; 
consentaneousness.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

CON-S^N-TA'NJg-OUS,  a.  [L.  consentajieus.] 
Agreeable  to  ;  consistent  with.  Hammond. 

CON-S^N-TA'N^-OUS-LY,  ad.  Agreeably  ;  con- 
sistently. Boyle. 

CON-S^N-TA'N^-Oys-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  consentaneous  ;  agreement.  Bailey. 

CON-SENT'^R,  11.     One  who  consents.  Hale. 

C0N-SEN'TH:NT  (kon-sen'ahent),  a.  [L.  con- 
sentiens.]  United  in  opinion ;  agreeing.  Pearson. 

CON-SENT'ING,  w.  The  act  of  one  who  consents. 
"■^  Ayoidahle  consentings."  Bp.  Taylor. 

CON-SENT'ING-LY,  ad.  "With  consent.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CON'S^-CIUENCE  (kon'se-kwens),  n.  [L.  conse- 
quentia  ;  con,  with,  and  sequor,  sequens,  to  fol- 
low; It.  consequenza  ;  Sp.  consequencia  ;  Fr. 
consequence.] 

1.  That  which  follows  from  any  cause ;  the 
effect  of  some  cause  ;  event ;  result ;  issue. 

Shun  the  bitter  consemience;  for  know 

The  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  die.         3[ilton. 

2.  {Logic.)  The  last  proposition  of  a  syllo- 
gism ;  rational  deduction  or  inference.     Prior. 

3.  Concatenation  or  dependence  of  causes 
and  effects. 

That  which  brought  sin  into  the  world  must,  by  necessary 
consequence,  bring  in  sorrow  too.  South. 

4.  Importance  ;  moment.  "  A  matter  of 
small  consequence."  Sliak. 

Syn. —  See  Effect,  Importance. 

t  CON'Sjp-aUENCE,  v.a.  To  deduce;  to  infer. 
"  Way  of  defining  and  consequencing ."  Milton. 

CON'Sjp-aUENT,  a.  1.  Following  naturally,  or 
as  the  effect  of  a  cause  ;  consecutive. 

The  right  was  consequent  to,  and  built  on,  an  act  perfectly 
personal.  Locke. 

2.  Following  by  logical  deduction ;  —  used  in 
contradistinction  to  antecedent;  as,  "  A  conse- 
quent proposition." 

CON'S^jl-aUENT,  n.  1.  That  which  follows  a 
cause ;  effect. 

"When  a  man  hath  so  often  observed  like  antecedents  to  be 
followed  by  Ukc  consequents,  he  calleth  both  the  antecedent 
and  the  consequent  signs  one  of  another.  liobhes. 

2.  {Logic.)  The  last  proposition  of  a  syllo- 
gism, as  distinguished  from  the  antecedent',  a 
deduction  ;  conclusion  ;  inference.        Whately. 

3.  {Gram.)  The  latter  of  two  terms  between 
which  a  preposition  expresses  relation. 

4.  {Math.)  The  second  term  of  a  ratio.  Eliot. 

CON-S^-aUEN'TIAL  (k5n-se-kw6n'sh9l),  a. 

1.  Following  as  the  effect,  or  consequence. 
*'  Trade  and  its  consequeiitial  riches."  Reynolds. 

2.  t  Following  as  a  logical  deduction ;    con- 
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CONSIGNOR 


elusive.    "  Arguments  highly  consequential  and 
coneludent  to  my  purpose."  Hale. 

3.  Vain-glorious  ;  conceited  ;  pompous  ;  as, 
"  A  consequential  air." 

CON-Sf-aUEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  1.  With  rational 
deduction  of  consequences  ;  logically.  "  The 
faculty  of  writing  consequentially."      Addison. 

2.  By  way  of  consequence  ;  eventually.  South. 

3.  Pompously  ;  as,  "  To  act  or  to  speak  con- 


CON-S^l-aUEN'TIAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  conseqxiential.  Johnson. 

CON'Sp-aUBNT-LY,  ad.  By  or  in  consequence  ; 
pursuantly  ;  accordingly  ;  therefore. 

The  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first  boolc  of  Euclid 
is  the  foundation  of  trigonometry,  and,  consequently,  of  nav- 
igation. Sartlett, 

CON'se-aU^NT-NESS,  n.  Regular  connection 
of  propositions  ;  dependence  of  the  parts  of  a 
discourse.  Dighy. 

CON-SER'TIQN,  re.  [L.  conserHo  ;  consero,  con- 
sertus,  to  join  together  ;  con,  with,  and  sero,  to 
connect.]     Junction;  adaptation,     [r.] 


"What  order,  beauty,  motion,  distance,  sizel 
Conaertion  of  design  how  exquisite  I 


Yowig. 


CON-SEEV'A-BLE,  (I.  [L.  conservabilis  ;  It.  con- 
servabile.']  Capable  of  being  preserved.     Bailey. 

CON-SERV'AN-CY,  n.  Conservation  ;  preserva- 
tion, — particularly  of  fish  in  the  River  Thames, 
for  which  the  lord  mayor  of  London  holds 
Courts  of  Conservancy.  Johnson. 

CON-SEEV'ANT,  a.  [L.  conservo,  conseroans,  to 
preserve.]  That  preserves  or  continues.  Puller. 

CON-SpR-VA'TION,  n.  [L.  conservatio ;  It.  con- 
sei'vazione  \  S-p.conservacion;  Fr.  conservation.'] 
The  act  of  preserving ;  preservation.        Bacon. 

CON-S^R-VA'TION-AL,  a.  Tending  to  preserve ; 

preservative,     [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 

C0N-SERV'A-TI§M,  n.     Conservative  principles, 

or  the  principles  of  the  conservative  party. 

Dr.  Arnold. 

CpN-SERV'A-TtVE,  a.     [It.  S;  Sp.  conservativo.'] 

1.  Tending  to  preserve  ;  preservative. 

The  spherical  figure,  the  most  conservative  of  all.   Peacham. 

2.  Adhering  to  existing  institutions ;  opposed 

to  political  changes. 

The  slow  progress  which  Sweden  has  made  in  introducing 
needful  reforms,  is  owing  tc  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  no- 
bility and  the  priesthood.  Bayard  Taylor. 

CON-SERV'A-TIVE,  /t.     1.  That  which  preserves. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  coiwervative  of  the  new  life. 

Jlp,  Taylor. 

2.  One  opposed  to  political  changes  in  the 
state  or  government ;  a  tory. 

We  see  that  if  M.Dumont  had  died  in  1799,  he  would  have 
died,  to  use  the  new  cant  word,  a  decided  "  conservative." 

Macaulay.  1832. 

Cgj^-SERV'4-TOIRE  (-tw3ir),  n.  A  school  of 
music  at  Paris.  Clarke. 

c6n'S^;R-VA-TOR,  re.  \\j.  conservator;  Fr.  con- 
servaieur.]  A  preserver  ;  one  who  has  the  care 
or  office  of  keeping  from  detrinient. 

The  lords  of  the  secret  council  were  made  conservators  of 
the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms,  during  the  intervals  of  Par- 
liament. Clarendon. 

CQN-SERV'A-TO-RY,  re.  1.  A  place  where  any 
thing  is  kept  in  a  manner  proper  to  its  peculiar 
nature  ;  — particularly  a  greenhouse,  or  a  place 
for  preserving  plants  attached  to  one. 

A  conservatory  of  snow  and  ice,  such  as  they  use  for  deli- 
cacy to  cool  wine  in  summer.  Bacon, 

You  may  set  your  tender  trees  and  plants  with  the  win- 
dows of  the  greenhouses  and  conservatories  open  for  eight  or 
ten  days  before  April.  Evelyn, 

2.  [It.  conservatorio ;  Fr.  coriservatoire^  A 
school  in  which  music  and  declamation  are 
taught  gratuitously.  Fleming  Sg  Tibbins. 

CQN-SERV'A-TO-RY,  iv.     Conservative.     Bailey. 

CpN"-SERV'A-TElX,  n.    [L.]    She  who  preserves. 

CON-SERVE',  V.  a.  [L.  conservo  ;  con,  with,  and 
servo,  to  save  ;  It.  conservare ;  Sp.  conservar ; 
Fr.  conserver.']     \i.  conserved  ;  pp.  oon,serv- 

ING,  CONSERVED/] 

1.  To  keep  safe  or  sound ;  to  preserve. 

They  will  be  able  to  conserve  their  properties  unchanged 
in  passing  through  several  mediums.  Jt'ewton, 

2,  To  cover  or  imbue  with  sirup,  in  order  to 
prevent  decay.  "  Dates,  pears,  and  peaches  cu- 
riously conserved."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 


CdN'SERVE,  re.    1.  That  which  is  conserved,  as 

a  sweetmeat,  by  means  of  sugar  ;  a  preserve. 

Will 't  please  your  honor  taste  of  these  conservest      Shak. 

2.  A  place  for  plants  ;  a  conservatory,     [r.] 

Set  the  pots  into  your  conserve,  and  keep  them  dry.    Evelyn. 

CpN-SERV'^R,  n.  One  who  conserves.  "  Col- 
lector and  conserver  of  short  pieces."  Hayward. 

t  CON-SES'SION  (kon-sSsh'un,  92),  re.  [L.  conses- 
stis ;  con,  with,  and  sedeo,  sessus,  to  sit.]  A 
sitting  together.  Bailey. 

fCON-SES'SOR,  71..  [L.]  One  who  sits  with  oth- 
ers,    [r.]    '  Bailey. 

CON-SID'pR,  V.  a.  [L.  considero  ;  con,  with,  and 
sidus,  sideris,  a  star.  —  "Perhaps  originally  an 
augural  term  derived  from  the  observation  of 
the  stars."  Wm.  Smith.  —  It.  considerare ;  Sp. 
considerar  ;  Fr.  considerer.l     [i.  considered  ; 

pp.  CONSIDERING,  CONSIDERED.] 

1.  To  think  upon  with  care  ;  to  view  atten- 
tively ;  to  fix  the  mind  on  ;  to  reflect  upon  ;  to 
ponder ;  to  meditate  on  ;  to  contemplate. 

O  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  would  consider  their  lat- 
ter end  I  Dent,  xxxii.  29. 

2.  To  take  into  account ;  to  have  regard  to  ; 
to  attend  to  ;  to  respect. 

It  seems  necessarj',  in  the  choice  of  persons  for  greater 
employments,  to  consider  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  minds. 

Temple, 

Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.  Fs.  xh.  1. 

Syn.  —  Consider  well  and  ileliberate  carefully  be- 
fore you  act ;  reflect  on  what  is  past ;  meditate  on 
what  is  past,  present,  or  future.  Consideration  for 
practical  purposes ;  reflection  for  matters  of  specula- 
tion or  of  moral  improvement. 

CON-SID'^R,  V.  re.  To  think  maturely  ;  to  delib- 
erate ;  to  reflect. 

In  the  day  of  prosperity,  be  joyful;  but  in  the  day  of  ad- 
versity, consider,  Eccles,  vii.  14. 

CON-SID'^R-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  considerabile ;  Sp. 
considerable  ;  Fr.  considerable.'] 

1.  "Worthy  of  being  considered ;  worthy  of 
regard. 

Eternity  is  infinitely  the  most  considerable  duration. 

Illlotson, 

2.  Deserving  notice  ;  respectable.  "  Men 
considerable  in  all  worthy  professions."    Sprat. 

3.  Important ;  valuable. 

In  painting,  not  every  action,  nor  every  person,  is  consid- 
erable enough  to  enter  into  the  cloth.  '^ 


4.  More  than  a  little  ;  not  small, 
a  considerable  number  on  board." 


Dryden, 

We  had 
Anson. 


CON-SID'^R-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  considerable;  importance.  Boyle. 

CON-SiD'.5:R-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  considerable  de- 
gree. Pope. 

CON-SiD'?R-ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  considering; 
consideration,     [r.]  Shak.    Ec.  Rev. 

CON-SID'^R-ATE,  a.  1.  Having,  or  given  to, 
consideration  ;  serious  ;  thoughtful  ;  prudent  ; 
deliberate  ;  discreet ;  circumspect ;  not  rash. 
"The  wisest  and  most  con^zrfern^e  men."  Sprat. 

2.  Having  respect  to  ;  regardful.  "  Consid- 
erate of  praise."  Decay  of  Piety. 

Syn.  —  See  Thoughtful. 

CON-SID'ipR-ATE-LY,  ad.  With  consideration  ; 
calmly  ;  prudently  ;  deliberately. 

CON-SID'^.R-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
considerate  ;  prudence  ;  deliberation.  Johnson. 

CON-SID-FiR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  consideratio  ;  It. 
considerazione  ;  Sp.  consideracion  ;  Fr.  consi- 
deration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  considering  ;  mature  or  serious 
thought ;  deliberation  ;  reflection  ;  meditation. 

Covsideration,  like  an  angel,  came. 

And  whipt  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him.         Shak. 

2.  Claim  to  notice  ;  worthiness  of  regard  ; 
high  rank  or  influence ;  importance. 

Lucan  is  the  only  author  oi consideration  among  the  Latin 
poets  who  was  not  explained  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin. 

Addison. 

3.  Ground  of  opinion  or  of  conduct ;  reason ; 
motive. 

He  had  been  made  general  upon  very  partial,  and  not 
enough  deliberated,  considerations.  Clarendon. 

4.  (Law.)  The  material  cause  of  a  contract, 
without  which  no  contract  is  binding ;  an  equiv- 
alent; compensation.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Consider. 


t  CON-SID'^R- A-TI VE,  a.  Considerate.  B.  Jonson. 

CON-SiD'^R-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  considers  or 
reflects  ;  a  considerer.     [r.]  Browne. 

CQN-SID']pR-?R,  n.  One  who  considers.  "Pro- 
fane considerers  in  all  times,"  Barrow. 

CON-SId'^R-Ing,  prep.  Taking  into  account; 
making  allowance  for.  **  Considering  the  weak- 
ness of  our  nature."  Spectator, 

CON-SID'^R-iNG,  n.  The  act  of  pondering  or  re- 
flecting ;  thought ;  reflection. 

Many  mazed  considerings  did  throng, 
And  pressed  in  with  this  caution. 


CON-SID'?R-iNG-LY,  ad. 


Shak. 

With  consideration. 

CON-SIGN'  (fcpn-sin'),  v.  a.  [L.  consigno,  to  seal 
up,  to  sign ;  con,  with,  and  signo,  to  mark ; 
signum,  a  mark,  a  sign  ;  It.  consegnare ;  Sp. 
consignar ;  Fr.  consigner.]     [«*.  consigned  ;  pp. 

CONSIGNING,  CONSIGNED.] 

1.  To  deliver  over  in  a  formal  manner  ;  to 
transfer. 

At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are  to  be  con- 
signed  over  to  another  state.  AtterbUiT/. 

2.  To.give  in  trust ;  to  intrust ;  to  commit. 


Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war, 
Consigned  the  youthful  consort  to  his  care. 


Pope. 


The  four  evangelists  consigned  to  writing  that  histoiy. 

Aadiaon. 

3.  {Com.)  To  direct  or  send  to  some  merchant 
or  factor ;  as,  "  To  consign  merchandise  " ;  "  To 
consign  a  ship  and  cargo." 

4.  To  set  apart ;  to  appropriate,     [h..] 

The  French  commander  consigned  it  to  the  use  for  which 
it  was  intended.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  consign^  to  commit^  and  to  intrust^  all 
imply  the  transferring  of  something  from  one's  self  to 
another.  Consign  expresses  a  more  positive  measure 
than  commit ;  and  commit,,  than  intrust.  A  stock  of 
goods  is  consigned  to  another's  management ;  a  per- 
son transfers  or  consigns  his  property  to  another,  com- 
mits the  management  of  his  business  to  his  clerks, 
and  intrusts  them  with  the  care  of  his  property. 

t  CON-SIGN'  (kon-sin'),  V.  n.      1.  To  give  one's 
self  up  ;  to  surrender  ;  to  submit ;  to  yield. 


All  lovers  young,  all  lovers,  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust, 


SliaTc. 

A  hard  condi- 
Shak. 


2.  To  assent;   to  consent, 
tion  ...  to  consign  to." 

t  CON-SIG'NA-TA-RY,  n.  One  to  whom  is  con- 
signed any  trust  or  business.  Jenkins. 

t  CON-SFG-NA'TION,  «.     [L.  consignatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  consigning;  consignment. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  The  act  of  confirming,  as  by  a  signature. 
'' A  direct  consignation  of  "pSLrdon.     Bp.  Taylor. 

CON-SIG'NA-TURE,  n.  [Old  Fr.]  A  full  or  joint 
signature  or  stamping.  Cofgrave, 

COJVSTOJ^JE  (kong'sen),  n.  [Fr.]  A  person  or- 
dered to  keep  within  certain  limits.  Smart. 

CON-SjGN-EE'  (kon-se-ng'),  n.  {Com.)  The  per- 
son to  whom  articles  of  merchandise,  or  a  ship 
and  cargo,  are  consigned,  or  especially  directed. 

C0N-SIGN'S:R  (kon-sin'er),  7t.  One  who  con- 
signs ;  a  consignor.  Smart. 

CON-SIG-NlF'j-CANT,  a.  [See  Consignify.] 
Expressing  joint  signification.  Spelman. 

C0N-S!G-NI-F|-CA'TI0N,  n.     Joint  signification. 

He  calls  the  additional  denoting  of  time,  by  a  true  philo- 
sophic word,  a  consignification.  JHarris. 

c6N-SIG-NIF'{-CA-TIve,  a.  Having  the  same 
meaning.  Mamider. 

c6N-SIG-NIF'I-CA-TIVE,  n.  A  word,  syllable, 
or  character  which  has  the  same  signification 
as  some  other. 


In  Greek,  the  consignificaiives  of  the  masculine , 
s,  as,  and  cs,  J)y,  j 


render  are 
.  Murray, 


CON-SIG'NI-FY,  r>.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  signifi- 
co,  to  show  by  signs  ;  signum,  a  sign,  saaifacio, 
to  make.]  To  denote  or  signify  m  connection 
with  something  else.  H.  Tooke. 

CON-SlGN'M^NT  (kon-sin'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  consigning  ;  delivery.  Tatler. 

2.  {Com.)   That  which  is  consigned;   goods 
consigned  ;  as,  "  A  consignment  of  cotton." 

3.  The  writing  by  which  any  thing  is  con- 
signed. Johnson. 

c6N-SIGN-6R'  (kbn-se-nor',  130)  [kon-se-nijr',  Ja. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  0,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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Sm. ;  kon-ain'or,  K.  C.  Wh.  Crdbh\  n.  {Law.) 
He  wlio  makes  a  consignment ;  —  opposed  to 
consignee.  Bouvier. 

CQN-Sil/l-jpNCE,  n.  [L.  consilio,  to  jump  to- 
gether.]    Coincidence  ;  concurrence. 

Palcy's  "  Horse  PauliniE,"  which,  eonsists  of  gathering  to- 
gether undesigned  coincidences,  ia  an  example  of  the  consilr 
lence  of  inductions.  Fleming. 

CON-SiM'l-LAR,  a.  [L.  consimilis  ;  com,  with, 
and  similis,  like.]  Having  a  common  resem- 
blance,    [r.]  Bailey. 

c6N-SI-MIL'J-TUDE,  «.  Joint  resemblance ;  like- 
ness ;  similitude,     [r.]  Cotgrave. 

t  CON-SI- MIL'(-TY,n.  Joint  resemblance.^iifirey. 

CON-SiST',  V.  n.  [L.  consisto  ;  con^  with,  and 
sisto^  to  stand ;  It.  consistere ;  Sp.  consistir  ; 
Fr.  consisterJ\    \i.  consisted  ;  pp.  consisting, 

CONSISTED,] 

1.  To  continue  to  exist ;  to  subsist. 

He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist.  Col.  i.  17. 

2.  To  remain  coherent,  fixed,  or  stable. 

It  is  against  the  nature  of  water,  being  a  flexible  and  pon- 
derous body,  to  consist,  and  stay  itself.  Brerewood. 

3.  To  be  compatible  ;  to  agree  ;  to  suit. 

Health  consists  with  temperance  alone.  Pope. 

4.  To  be  comprised ;  to  lie. 

Artists  whose  skill  consists  only  in  a  certain  manner  which 
they  have  affected.  Dryden. 

5.  To  be  composed ;  to  be  made  up. 

The  land  would  consist  of  plains  and  valleys.  Burnet. 

CON-SIST'^NCE,    )  „^    \Jt.  consistenza ;  Sp.  con- 
CON-SIST'^N-CY,  )  sistencia;  Fr.  consistance.'] 

1.  The  state'or  the  mode  of  existence. 

There  is  the  same  necessity  for  the  divine  influence  to  keep 
togetlier  the  universe  in  that  consistence  it  hath  received  as  it 
was  first  to  give  it.  Hale. 

Meditation  will  confirm  resolutions  of  good,  and  give  them 
a,durable  consistence  in  the  soul.  Hammond. 

2.  Degree  of  density  or  rarity. 

The  consistencies  of  bodies  are  very  diverse  — dense,  rare, 
volatile,  fixed,'  hard,  soft.  Bacon. 

3.  Permanent  state  ;  durability. 

We  are  as  water,  weak,  and  of  no  consistence,  always  de- 
scending, abiding  in  no  certain  state.  £p.  Taylor, 

4.  A  state  of  rest,  in  which  things  capable  of 
growth  or  decrease  continue  for  some  time  at  a 
stand.  Chambers, 

5.  A  mass  of  cohering  particles  ;  a  substance. 

Nigh  foundered,  on  he  fares, 
Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot. 
Half  flying.  Milton, 

6.  State  of  being  consistent  ;  agreement, 
congruity,  or  uniformity  in  the  opinions  or  the 
acts  of  the  same  individual  at  different  times. 

One  who  wishes  to  preserve  consistenc}/,  but  who  would 
preserve  consistency  by  varying  his  means  to  secure  the  unity 
of  liis  end.  Burke, 

It  is  a  mere  idle  declamation  about  con^^encj/ to  represent 
it  as  a  disgrace  to  a  man  to  confess  himself  wiser  to-day  than 
yesterday.  .  Abp.  Wliately. 

CpN-SiST'JElNT,  a.  1.  Firm;  solid;  not  fluid, 
"  The  consistent  parts  of  the  body."       Harvey. 

Though  constant  and  consistent  now  it  be, 

Yet,  when  kind  beams  appear, 
It  melts  and  glides  apace  into  the  sea.  Cowley. 

2.  Not  contradictory  ;  compatible  ;  suitable  ; 
conformable ;  accordant. 

No  one  kind  of  true  peace  is  consistent  with  any  sort  of 
prevailing  wickedness.  Stillinyfleet. 

3.  Constant ;  uniform. 

Consistent  wisdom  ever  wills  the  same.  Young. 

Syn.  —  See  Agreeable. 

CON-SIST'jpNT-LY,  ad.   In  a  consistent  manner. 

CON-SJS-TO'KI-AL,  a.  (Eccl.)  Relating  to  a 
consistory.     "  Consistorial  courts."        Burnet. 

c6N-SJS-TO'II|-AN,  a.  {Eccl.)  Relating  to  an 
order  of  Presbyterian  assemblies  ;  consistorial. 
"  Consistorian  schismatics."     [r.]  Milton. 

11  C6N'S|S-T0-RY,  or  CON-SIS'TO-RY  [kSn'sjs- 
tur-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  kon-sis'to-re,  E.  K. 
^m.  C.  Wb.\,  n.  [L.  consistorium,  a  place  of 
assembly  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  consistorio  ;  Fr,  consistoire.] 

1.  {Church  ofEng.)  The  Court  Christian,  or 
Spiritual  Court,  held  in  a  cathedral  church  by 
the  bishop  or  his  deputy,  assisted  by  some  of 
his  clergy.  ,.  .  ,  Eden. 

2.  {Romanism.)  The  judicial  court  constitut- 
ed by  the  college  of  cardinals.  Brande. 

Bv  a  commission  from  the  consistory. 

Yea,  the  whole  consistory  of  Rome.  Shak. 


3.  Any  solemn  assembly. 

In  mid  air 
To  council  summons  all  hie  mighty  peers, 
A  gloomy  consistory.  Milton. 

4.  The  representative  body  of  the  reformed 
church  in  France  ;  —  a  title  and  an  assembly 
originated  by  Calvin.  Brande. 

jl  c6n'SIS-TO-RY,  a.  {Eccl.)  Noting  an  eccle- 
siastical court  in  which  a  bishop's  or  an  arch- 
bishop's chancellor  is  judge.  Brande. 

CON-SO'CI-ATE(Icon-so'slie-9t,  66),  w.  A  partner  ; 
an  associate.  "  Consociates  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Somerset."     [r.]  Hayward. 

CON-SO 'CI- ATE  (kon-so'she-at),  v.  a.  [L.  conso- 
ciOj  consociatus  ;  con^  with,  and  socio,  to  unite  ; 
socizts,  a   companion.]     [*".  consociated  ;  pp. 

CONSOCIATING,  CONSOCIATED.]       To  Unite  ;  to 

join  ;  to  connect ;  to  associate. 

Ships  consociate  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  earth. 

Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Generally  the  best  outward  shapes  are  the  likeliest  to  be 

coTisocia^ea  with  good  inward  faculties.  Wotton. 

CON-SO'Cl-ATE  (k9n-so'she-atX  v.  n.  To  be  as- 
sociated ;  to  coalesce  ;  to  unite,   [r.]     Bentley. 

CON-SO-CI-A'TION  (kon-so-she-a'shun),  rt.  [L. 
consociatio  ;  It.  consociazione.^ 

1.  Alliance  ;  union  ;  intimacy  ;  association. 
"By  so  long  consociation  with  a  prince  of  such 
excellent  nature."  Wotton. 

2.  An  association  or  union  of  Congregational 
churches  by  their  pastors  and  delegates  ;  an  ec- 
clesiastical body  or  convention.  [U.S.]  Dioight, 

CON-S6-Cl-A'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  conso- 
ciation.    [Local,  U,  S.]  Clarke. 

CON-SOL'A-BLE,  o.  \li.  consolahile;  Sp.  ^Fr. 
consolable.']     That  may  be  consoled.        Bailey. 

t  CON'SO-LATE,  V.  a.  To  comfort ;  to  console. 
*'To  consolate  thine  ear."  Shak. 

c6N-S0-LA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  consolatio ;  It.  conso- 
lazione  ;  Sp.  consolacion ;  Fr.  consolation."] 
The  act  of  consoling ;  alleviation  of  sorrow ; 
solace ;  comfort. 

Consolation  or  comfort  are  words  which  signify  some  alle- 
viation of  that  pain  to  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  afibrd 
the  proper  and  adequate  remedy.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Comfort. 

CON'SO-LA-TpR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  consoles ;  a 
comforter ;  a  consoler,     [r.]  Cotgrave. 

CON-S(3l'A-TO-RY  [kon-sBl'gi-tQr-e,  W.  J.  E,  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  it.  C.  Wb.',  kon-sd'l^-tur-e,  S.  P.], 
a,  [L,  consolatorius  ;  Fr.  consoldtoire.']  Per- 
taining to  or  affording  consolation  or  comfort ; 
comforting ;  consoling.  "  Some  consolatory 
thoughts  on  the  loss  of  friends."  Boyle. 

t  C0N-S6L'A-T0-RY,  n.  That  which  consoles; 
a  consolatory  discourse.  "  ConsoUitories  writ 
with  studied  argument."  Milton. 

CON-SOLE',  V.  a.  [L.  consolor;  con,  with,  and 
solor^  to  solace  ;  It.  consolare  ;  Sp.  consolar  ; 
Fr.  consoler.]  [i.  consoled  ;  pp.  consoling, 
CONSOLED.]  To  relieve  or  free  from  distress  of 
mind ;  to  solace  ;  to  comfort  ;  to  cheer  ;  to 
encourage ;  to  soothe. 

"We  console  our  friends  when  they  meet  with  affliction. 

Cj-abb. 

CON'SOLE.re.    [Fr.]    {Arch.)  A  truss,  or  bracket, 
sometimes  employed  as 
an    ornament    in    front 
of  the  key-stone  of  an  r\ 
arch,  but  generally  used  ii 
to  support  a  cornice,  a 
bust,  a  balcony,  &c. 

Britton.  „       , 

Consoles. 

COJV-SOL'-^R,  n.  One  who  consoles  or  gives  com- 
fort, '*  The  sovereign  consolers  of  my  sor- 
rows." Melmoth. 

CON-SOL'I-DANT,  a,  [L.  consolido,  consolic^ins, 
to  make  firm;  Fr.  consolidant.]  Tendii  ^  to 
consolidate  ;  making  firm.  Sti   i7't. 

CON-SOL'1-DANT,  n.  {Med.)  A  substance  for- 
merly given  to  consolidate  wounds.  Crabb. 

CON-SOL'I-DATE,  v.  a.  [L,  consoUdo,  co7isolida- 
tus ;  con,  with,  and  soUdtts,  solid  ;  It.  consoli- 
dare;  S'p.  consolidar;  Ft.  consolider.]  [^.  con- 
solidated ;  pp.  CONSOLIDATING,  CONSOLI- 
DATED.] 


1.  To  make  firm,  solid,  or  compact ;  to  form 
into  a  compact  body  ;  to  harden ;  to  condense. 

The  word  may  be  rendered,  He  fixed  or  consolidated  the 
earth  above  the  waters,  Burnet. 

2.  To  conjoin ;  to  unite  into  one,  as  two  par- 
liamentary bills  or  two  benefices.  Johnson. 

CON-SOL'I-DATE,  V.  «.  To  grow  firm,  hard,  or 
solid.  "  It  co?z.so&'rfa^ec?  afterwards."  Woodward. 

CON-SOL'I-DATE,  a.  Consolidated,  *' Brawns 
and  sinews  .  .  .  consolidate."  [r.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

CQN-SdL'l-DAT-jpD,  p.  a.  1.  Made  firm,  solid, 
or  compact;  as,  "  A  consolidated  mass." 

2.  Collected  together  ;  united  into  one ;  as, 
"  A  consolidated  fund."  Brande. 

CON-SOL-I-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  consolidatio  ;  It. 
consolidazione  ;  Sp.  consohdacion ;  Fr.  consoli- 
dation.] 

1.  The  act  of  consolidating  or  hardening  ;  so- 
lidification. 

The  consolidation  of  the  marble  did  not  fall  out  at  random. 

Woodward. 

2,  The  uniting  of  two  or  more  things  in  one  ; 
as,  '*  The  consolidation  of  parliamentary  bills 
or  of  benefices";  "The  consolidation  of  the 
public  funds." 

C0N-S6L'I-DA-TIVE,  n.  {Med.)  A  consolidating 
medicine.  Bailey. 

CON-SOL'ING, p.  a.  Affording  consolation;  com- 
forting; as,  "  A  conso^m^?  reflection." 

c6N-S0L§',  or  c6n's6l§  [kSn-solz',  Sm. ;  kon'sSIz, 
K.  C],  n.  pi.  A  term  used  to  denote  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, more  correctly  known  as  the  thTee  per  cent. 
consolidated  annuities.  These  constitute  a 
transferable  stock,  the  varying  price  of  which 
is  taken  as  an  index  of  the  value  of  other 
stocks.  P.  Cyc. 

41^  The  uninitiated  talk  of  selling  con'sols,  till 
they  learn  on  the  stock  exchange  that  the  technical 
pronunciation  is  consols'.     Smart. 

COJ^-SOM' ME,n.  [Fr,]  {Cookery.)  Adishmade 
by  boiling  meat  with  vegetables  to  a  jelly  ;  jelly 
broth.  Merle. 

CON  SO-NANCE,     }  ^^     |-L_  consonantia  ;  conso- 
CON'SO-NAN-CY,  )  no,  consonans,  to    sound  at 

the  same  time;  con,  with,  and  5ono,  to  sound;  It. 

consonatiza  ;  Sp.  conso7iancia;  Fi.  consonance.] 

1.  Agreement  of  simultaneous  sounds  ;  con- 
cord ;  accord;  harmony. 

The  consonances  that  most  ravish  the  ear  are  the  fifth  and 
the  octave.  Wotion. 

2.  Consistency  ;  congruence  ;  suitableness. 

Such  decisions  held  consonancy  with  decisions  of  former 
times.  Hale. 

CON'SO-NANT,  a,  [L.  consonans.]  Accordant ; 
harmonious  ;  consistent ;  agreeing ;  correspond- 
ing ;  compatible  ;  —  followed  by  with  or  to.  "  A 
thxTig  consonant  with  natural  equity."  "Reli- 
gion looks  consonant  to  itself."  .Decay  of  Piety. 

CON'SO-NANT,  n.  [L.  consonans  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  con- 
sonante;  Fr.  conson7ie.]  A  letter  which  repre- 
sents a  sound  that  is  modified  by  some  inter- 
ruption during  its  passage  through  the  organs 
of  speech ;  a  letter  which  cannot  be  perfectly 
sounded  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel. 

Those  letters  are  styled  consonants  in  the  pronouncing  of 
which  the  breath  is  intercepted  by  some  collision  or  closure. 

Wilkim. 

c6N-S0-NANT'AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of,  a  consonant.  Latham. 

CON'SO-NANT-LY,  ad.  Consistently ;  agreea- 
bly ;  suitably.     '  Tillotson. 

c6n'SO-NANT-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
consonant;  agreeableness ;  consistency. fiaiZey. 

CON'SO-NOtJS,  a.  [L.  co7isonus  ;  con,  ^ith,  and 
sonus,  a  sound.]     Symphonious.  Bailey. 

fCON-SO'PI-ATE,  y.  ».  [See  CoNSOPiTE.]  To 
lull  asleep.  Cockeram. 

t  CON-SO-P|-A'TION,  71.  The  act  of  sleeping.  Scott. 

t  CON'SO-PITE,  r.  a.  [L.  consopio,  consopitus  ; 
C071,  with,  and  sopio,  to  put  to  sleep,  to  stupefy.] 
To  lull  asleep  ;  to  compose  ;  to  calm  ;  to  quiet. 
"The  higher  powers  of  the  soul  bein»  almost 
quite  laid  asleep  and  consopited.''        Glanville. 
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tCON'SO-PITE,  «.     Calmed;  quieted. 

Its  clamorous  tongue  tlius  being  cnnsopite.  More. 

tc6N-SO-Pi"TION,n.  The  act  of  sleeping;  cnn- 
sopiation,    "  Consopition  of  the  senses."   Pope. 

COJ^  SbR-Dl'J\riyn.  [It.,  with  deaf e7iers.']  {Mua.) 
A  direction  to  perform  a  passage,  if  on  the 
piano-forte,  with  the  dampers  down,  and  if  on 
the  violin,  with  the  mute  on.  Brande, 

CON'SOE-T  (IH),  ti.  [L.  consors  ;  cnn,  with,  and 
so7's,  lot,  i.  e.  one  having  the  same  lot  with  an- 
other ;  It.  <^  Sp,  consorte  ;  Fr.  consort.] 

1.  t-A.  company  ;  a  group. 

In  one  consort  there  sat 
Cruel  Revenge,  and  rancorous  Despite, 
Disloyal  Treason,  and  heart-burning  Hate.      Spenser. 
Groat  boats,  whieh  divide  themselves  into  divers  compa- 
panies,  five  or  six  boats  in  a  consort.  Ilac/cluyt, 

2.  t Harmony;  symphony;  concert. 

The  music 
Of  man's  fair  composition  best  accords 
"When  'tia  in  consort,  not  in  single  strains.        Ford. 
The  lesser  brooks,  as  they  did  bubbling  go, 
Did  keep  a  consort  to  the  public  woe.  Drvmmond. 

3.  Concurrence  ;  union. 

Take  it  singly,  and  it  carries  an  air  of  levity,  but,  in  con- 
sort with  the  rest,  has  a  meaning  quite  different.     Atterbwy. 

4.  A  companion;  a  partner;  —  now  gener- 
ally restricted  to  a  partner  in  marriage,  a  wife 
or  a  husband. 

Stay,  then,  this  haste  of  thine 
But  till  I  arm,  and  I  am  made  a  consort  for  thee  straight. 

Chapman. 
And,  while  he  struggles  on  the  stormy  main, 
Invokes  liis  father  and  his  wife  in  vain; 
But  yet  his  consort  is  his  greater  cate.  Dryden. 

5.  {Navigation.)  A  ship  that  accompanies 
another.  iimart. 

CON-SORT',  V.  n.  [i.  consorted  ;  pp.  consort- 
ing, CONSORTKD.]  To  partake  of  the  same 
lot ;  to  associate  ;  to  keep  cqmpany. 

Some  of  them  believed,  and  consorted  with  Paul  and  Silas. 

Acts  xvii.  4. 

CON-SORT',  V.  a,     1-  To  unite  by  symphony. 

For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear 

"Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony.  Spenser. 

2.  To  join  in  marriage.  "  He  with  his  C07i- 
sorted  Eve."  Milton. 

3.  To  accompany ;  to  attend. 

Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your  graces,       ShaJc. 

t  CON-SORT'A-BLE,  a.  Suitable  or  fit  to  be  a 
companion.  Wotton. 

t  CON-SOR'TION,  n.  [L.  consortlo,']  Fellowship ; 
society.  "Be  critical  in  thy  consortion.**  Browne. 

CON'SORT-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  a  consort  or  one 
consorted;  fellowship;  partnership.   Bp.  Hall. 

c5n's6und,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  several 
kinds  of  plants.  Clarke. 

t  CON-SPEC'TA-BLE,  «.  [L.  conspicio,  conspec- 
tus, to  behold.]     Conspicuous.  Bailey. 

t  CON-SPEC'TION,  n.     Act  of  seeing.    Cotgrave. 

t  CdN-SP^lC-TiJ'I-Ty,  7t.  Sense  or  powerof  see- 
ing; sight.  Shak. 

CgJV-SPEC'TUS,  n.  [L.]  A  general  view  of  a 
subject;  an  outline  ;  an  epitome;  an  abstract. 

f  CON-SPER'SION,  n.  [L.  conspeisio  ;  conspergo, 
to  besprinkle.]     A  sprinkling,  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  CON-SPI-CU'I-TY,  H.     Brightness.       Glanville. 

CON-SPlCy-OUS,  a.  [L.  eonspicuus ;  conspicio,  to 
behold;  it.  conspiciio,  cospicuo  ;  Sjt.  consj^icuo.'] 

1.  Obvious  to  the  sight ;  seen  at  a  distance. 

First  by  my  father  pointed  to  my  sight. 

Nor  less  conspicuovs  by  his  native  light,  Drjiden. 

2.  Eminent;  prominent;  remarkable;  dis- 
tinguished ;  celebrated ;  noted. 

To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous.      Addison. 
Illustrious  by  service,  conspicuous  by  place.        Bi'ougham. 

Syn.  — See  Pro?iinent. 

CON-SPIC'U-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  conspicuous  man- 
ner ;  clearly  ;  visibly.  Watts. 

CON-SPIC'y.QVS-NESS,  n.    1.  The  state  of  being 

obvious  to  the  sight ;  exposure  to  the  view. 

They  appear  so  but  in  that  twilight  which  is  requisite  to 
their  cojispicuonsness.  Boyle. 

2.  Eminence;  celebrity;  fame. 
Their  writings  attract  more  readers  by  the  authors'  con- 
spicuousness.  ,  t>_..i. 

CON-SPIR'A-CY,  n.     [L.  conspiratio  ;  It.  co 
razione  ;   Sp.  con^piracion  ;  Fr.  conspiration.'] 


Boyle. 


1.  The  act  of  conspiring ;  a  combination  of 
persons  for  an  evil  purpose ;  a  plotting ;  a  plot ; 
—  especially  a  plot  against  a  government,  or  a 
concerted  treason. 

Catiline's  conspiracy,  a  memorable  attempt,  both  for  the 
enormous  wickedness  of  it  and  the  danger  it  threatened.  Base. 

2.  A  general  tendency  of  many  causes  to  one 
event ;  concurrence. 

When  the  time  came  that  misery  was  ripe  for  him,  there 
was  a  conspiracy  in  all  things  to  lead  him  unto  it.        Sidney. 

t  CQN-SPIR'ANT,  u.  Conspiring  ;  plotting.  Shak. 

C6N-SPI-RA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  conspiratio,  harmon}^, 
also,  conspiracy  ;  It.  conspirazione,  cospirazi- 
one,  conspiracy;  Sp.  conspiracio7i\  Fr.  conspi- 
ration.] 

1.  t  Concord  ;  agreement.  "  What  a  harmo- 
ny and  conspiration  there  is  betwixt  all  these 
laws ."  Hammond. 

2.  Conspirac)'.  "Certain  Jews  made  a  con- 
spiration."    [r.]  Udal. 

CON-SPIR'A-TOR,  n.  [It.  conspiratore ;  Fr.  con- 
spirateur.]     One  engaged  in  conspiracy. 

Achitophel  is  among  the  conspirators  with  Absalom. 

2  Sam.  XV.  31. 

CON-SPIRE',  V.  n.  [L.  conspiro  ;  con,  with,  and 
spM'o,  to  breathe;  It.  conspirare,  cospirare ,  Sp. 
conspirar ;  Fr.  conspirer.]     \i.  conspired  ;  pp. 

CONSPIRING,  conspired,] 

1.  To  concur  to  one  result;  to  tend.  "All 
things  co7ispire  to  make  him  happy."    Johnson. 

2.  To  combine  for  some  evil  design,  as  trea- 
son ;  to  concert  a  crime ;  to  plot. 

An  impious  crew 
Of  men  coTispirinff  to  uphold  their  state 
By  worse  than  hostile  deeds.  3Iilton. 

CON-SPIRE',  V.  u..     To  plot;  to  contrive. 

Tell  me  what  they  deserve 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots.        Sliak. 

CON-SPIR':pR,  n.     A  conspirator.  Shak. 

CON-SPIR'ING,  p.  a.  1.  Concurring  to  one  result. 
2,  Making  conspiracy. 

Conspiring  powers  or  forces,  (MecJt.')  forces  which 
act  in  a  direction  not  opposite  to  one  another. 

London  Enaj. 

CON-SPIR'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  conspiring  manner. 

COJ^  SPIR'I-TO,  ad.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Noting  a 
part  to  be  played  with  spirit.  Matmder. 

fCON-SPIS-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  conspissatio ;  C07i, 
with,  and  spisso,  spissatus,  to  make  thick.]  A 
thickening.    "Gross  by  conspissation."     More. 

f  CON-SPUR'CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  co7ispurco,  conspnr- 
catus;  con,  with,  and  spurco,  to  make  filthy.]  To 
defile  ;  to  pollute.  Cocke7'am.. 

fCON-SPUR-CA'TION,  71.  Defilement;  pollu- 
tion. "  So  odious  a  conspurcation  of  our  holy 
religion."  Bp.  Hall. 

CON'STA-BLE  (kun'st?-bl),  n.  [L.  C07nes  stahuli, 
count  of  the  stable,  or  master  of  the  horse ; 
Low  L.  constabula7'ius ;  It.  conestahile ;  Sp.  con- 
destahle  ;  Fr.  connetable.l 

1.  A  high  officer  of  the  monarchical  estab- 
lishments of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages ;  —  a 
master  of  the  horse  ;  a  commander  of  cavalry, 
or  other  officer  of  high  rank. 

Charles  De-la-bret,  high  constable  of  France,  Shak. 

jg^  "  In  France,  the  constable  was  the  first  digni- 
tary under  the  crown,  commander-in-chief  and  su- 
preme military  judge.  In  that  country,  the  office  was 
abolished  in  1697,  as  conferring  powers  too  dangerous 
in  the  hands  of  a  subject.  In  England,  the  last  per- 
manent lord  high  constable  was  Edward  Stafford, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  office  was  forfeited  to 
the  crown  by  his  attainder  in  1523,  since  which  time 
it  has  only  been  occasionally  conferred  on  particular 
em ergencies, ' '    Brande. 

2.  {Law.)  An  officer  charged  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace,  and  with  the  execution  of 
warrants  issued  by  justices  of  the  peace  and 
other  magistrates.  Burrill. 

I  lecial  constable,  a  person  appointed  to  act  as  con- 
st; lie  upon  a  special  occasion. 

CON'STA-BLER-Y,   n.     1.  The  body  of  consta- 
bles.    "The  office  of  the  constahler7j ."  Bemers. 
2.  The  jurisdiction  of  constables.        Burton. 

c6N'STA-BLE-SmP,  n.  The  office  of  a  constable. 
"The  constableship  of  the  castle."  Carew. 

t  c6n'STA-BLESS,  71.     The  wife  of  a  constable. 

Dame  Hermegild,  constobless  of  that  place.         Chaucer. 


c6n'STA-BLE-WICK,  n.  [Eng.  constable,  and 
A.  S.  wic,  a  village.]  The  district  over  whieh 
the  authority  of  a  constable  extends.  Hale. 

CON-STAB'y-LA-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consist- 
ing of,  constables.  Qu.  Rev. 

tCON-STAB'V-LA-TO-RY,H.Constablery.Bw?w^ 

CON'STAN-CY,  n.  [L.  constantia ;  consto,  co7i- 
sta7is,  to  stand  firm ;  con,  with,  and  sto,  to  stand ; 
It.  costanza;  Sp.constancia;  Fr.  Constance.] 

1.  The  quality  of  bein^  constant ;  unalterable 
continuance  ;  immutability  ;  stability. 

Incredible  that  constancy,  in  such  a  variety,  should  be  the 
result  of  chance.  ^ay. 

2.  Unshaken  determination ;  resolution ;  firm- 
ness ;  steadfastness. 

Multitudes  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  religion 
with  as  much  constancy  as  the  ancient  Christians.        Jortiii. 

3.  Lasting  and  undeviating  affection. 

Constancy  is  such  a  stability  of  friendship  as  overlooks 
lesser  failures  of  kindness,  and  still  retains  the  same  habitual 
good-wDl  to  a  friend.  South. 

Syn. —  Constancy  is  voluntary ;  firmness  is  natural 
stability.  Constancy  is  opposed  to  fickleness  j  firm- 
ness, to  pliancy  or  weakness.  Constancy  relates  espe- 
cially to  the  affections  ;  firmness,  to  the  purpose  or  res- 
olution ;  stability,  to  the  character  or  the  opinions ; 
steadiness,  to  the  action  or  the  habits.  Constancy  of 
affection  ;  firmness  of  purpose  ;  stability  of  character; 
steadiness  of  conduct ;  steadfastness  of  principle,  —  See 
Durability,  Perseverance. 

CON'STANT,  «.  That  which  remains  invariable, 
as  a  quantity,  force,  or  law,  Deverell. 

CON'STANT,  a.  [L.  consto,  constans,  to  stand 
firm ;  It.  costante  ;  Sp.  constaiite  ;  Fr.  C07istant.] 

1.  Firm;  fixed;  solid.  "You  may  turn  these 
two  fluid  li(^uors  into  a  constant  body."     Boyle. 

2.  Unvaried;  unchanging;  immutable. 

The  world's  a  scene  of  changes;  and  to  be 

CoTistant  in  nature  were  inconstancy.  Cowley. 

3.  Determined;  resolute;  unshaken.  "Be 
you  constant  in  the  accusation.**  Shak. 

4.  Persevering;  assiduous;  steady. 

Still  cheerful,  ever  constant  to  his  call.  l>)'yden. 

5.  Faithful  or  true  in  affection. 

The  Moor,  howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature.  Shal:, 

Constant  quantities,  {.Algebra.)  quantities  the  value  of 
which  remains  the  same  in  the  same  express  ion.  Dames, 
Syn.  —  See  Certain,  Firm. 

c6N'STANT-LY,  ad.     In  a  constant  manner. 

COJ^'StAt,  n.  [L.,  it  appea7's.]  {Lata.)  A  spe- 
cies of  certificate  in  regard  to  what  is  written 
in  an  ofiicial  record.  Hamilton. 

II  CON-STEL'LATE  [kon-stel'at,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja. 
K. ;  kon'st^l-at,  Sm.  )Vb.  —  See  Contemplate], 
V.  71.  [L.  constellatus,  studded  with  stars  ;  con, 
with,  and  Stella,  a  star.]  To  shine  with  united 
light  or  lustre. 

Tiie  several  things  which  engage  our  affection  do  constel- 
late in  God.  Boyle. 

II  CON-STEL'LATE,  V.  tt.  To  unite  in  lustre,  as 
several  stars,     [r.] 

These  scattered  Dcrfections,  divided  among  inferior  na- 
tures, were  summed  up  and  constellated  in  oura.      Glanville. 

CON-STeL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  constellation,  con, 
with,  and  stella,  a  star ;  It.  costellazione ;  Sp. 
constelacion ;  Fr.  co7istellation.] 

1.  {Ast7'on.)  A  group  of  fixed  stars,  expressed 
and  represented  under  the  name  and  figure  of 
some  animal,  or  other  emblem  to  which  it  is  fan- 
cied to  have  some  resemblance.  *'  Stars  of  heav- 
en and  the  constellations  thereof."     Isa.  xiii.  10. 

2.  An  assembly  or  an  assemblage  ;  —  applied 
to  persons  or  things  of  great  exceUence. 

c6N-ST:5R-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  consternatio  \  co7i- 
sterno,  C07isternatus,  to  terrify ;  con,  with,  and 
ste7'7io,  to  prostrate ;  It.  consternazione,  coster- 
nazione',  S^p.  co7istm^nacion;  Ft.  conste7matio7i.] 
Excessive  alarm  ;  terror  ;  amazement ;  fright. 

The  ship  struck.  The  shock  threw  us  all  into  the  utmost 
constei^nation.  Cook. 

Syn-  — See  Alarm. 

c6N'STi-PATE,  V.  a.  [L.  constipo,  constipatus  ; 
con,  with,  and  stipo,  to  compress  ;  It.  costipare ; 
Sp.  co7istipar ;  Fr.  co7istiper.]  \i.  constipat- 
ed ;  pp.  CONSTIPATING,  CONSTIPATED.] 

1.  To  press  into  a  narrow  space ;  to  com- 
press ;  to  condense ;  to  consolidate. 

The  inferior  [mass  of  air]  being  pressed  and  constipated 
by  the  weight  of  all  the  incumbent.  Bcniley, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  0,  1j,%  short;   A,  jp,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HfilR,  HER; 
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2.  To  stop  up ;  to  close.  *'  Constipating  or 
shutting  up  the  capillary  vessels."     Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  make  costive. 

Hard  and  vehement  friction  dotli  constipate  the  body. 

Holland. 

CON-STJ-PA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  constipatio ',  It.  costi- 
pazione ;  Sp.  constipacion  ;  Fr,  co-iistipation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  constipating;  a  crowding  to- 
gether; condensation.  "  A  pretty  close  co«s^2- 
pation  of  its  particles."  Bentley. 

2.  Costiveness.  Arbuthnot. 

CQN-STlT'U-^N-CY  (kon-8tit'yu-9n-3?),  n.  A  body 
of  constituents.    "       '  Lord  J.  Russell. 

CON-STIT'y-JpNT  (kon-stit'yu-?nt)>  «•  [L.  con- 
stituo,  constittiens,  to  put  together ;  It.  costitu- 
ente  \  Sp.  constituyente ;  Fr.  constituant.'\  Form- 
ing; composing;  constituting;  as,  "The  con- 
stituent parts  of  a  compound." 

CON-STrT'y-?NT(kon-sat'yu-ent),n.  1.  He  who 
or  that  which  constitutes,  composes,  or  forms. 

Their  first  composure  requires  a  higher  and  nobler  con- 
stituent than  chance.  Hale. 

2.  An  elemental  part ;  element ;  principle. 

The  lymph  in  those  glands  is  a  necessary  constituent  of 
the  aliment.  Arhuthnot, 

3.  One  who  deputes  another  to  act  for  him, 
especially  in  political  matters  ;  an  elector. 

You  may  communicate  this  letter  in  any  manner  you 
think  proper  to  my  constituents.  Burke. 

CON'STI-TUTE,  v.  a.  [L.  constituo,  constitutus  ; 
coHy  with,  and  statuOy  to  setup  ;  It.  constituire \ 
Sp.  constituir  ;  Fr.  constituer^  {i.  constitut- 
ed ;  pp.  CONSTITUTING,  CONSTITUTED.] 

1.  To  build  up  ;  to  establish  ;  to  institute. 

This  Brutus  had  three  sons,  who  constituted  three  king- 
doms. Stow. 

2.  To  form  or  compose  as  an  element. 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  tlieir  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain,— 

These  coiutitute  a  state.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

3.  To  appoint,  depute,  or  empower  ;  as,  "  To 
constitute  one  an  attorney." 

Syxi. — Constitute  a  government ;  frame  a  constitu- 
tion ;  form  a  plan  or  system  of  education  j  found  coU 
leges;  establish  schools  ;  appoint iud^Qs.  Constitvte  a 
leader:  appoint  a.  mmi&ter ;  depute  a  member  to  present 
a  petition.  —  See  Appoint. 

t  CON'STI-TUTE,  n.     An  established  law. 

A  man  that  will  not  obey  the  king's  constitute.  Preston,  (ISfil.) 

CON'STI-TUT-^R,  n.  One  who  constitutes  or 
appoints.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

c6n'STI-TUT-ING,  p.  u>.  Giving  existence  ;  es- 
tablishing. 

CON-STI-TU'TION,  «.  [L.  constitutio\  It,  con- 
stiiuzione  ;    Sp.  constitucion ;   Fr.  constitution.l 

1.  The  act  of  constituting ;  formation. 

2.  State  of  being ;  peculiar  structure ;  state 
of  all  the  organs  of  the  body ;  natural  qualities, 
particularly  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind. 

This  lieht,  being  restored  to  its  pristine  constitution,  be- 
came of  the  same  condition  as  at  first.  Newton. 

Beauty  is  nothing  else  but  a  just  accord  and  harmony  of 
the  memoers,  animated  by  a  healthful  constitution.    Drytlen. 

He  defended  himself  with  undaunted  courage,  and  less 
passion  than  was  expected  from  Jiis  constitution.    Clarendon. 

3.  The  body  of  fundamental  laws,  as  con- 
tained in  written  documents  or  established  by 
prescriptive  usage,  which  constitute  the  form 
of  government  for  a  nation,  state,  community, 
association,  or  society ;  as,  "  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  " ;  "  The  British  constitution" 

4.  {Ecel.)  A  regulation  or  canon  respecting 
the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  church. 

The  number  of  constitutions  [of  the  Church  of  England] 
is  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  ^  Polit.  Diet. 

5.  {Roman  Law.)  Decrees  of  regular  author- 
ities, particularly  of  the  emperors.  Brande. 

C6N-STI-TU'TI0N-AL,  (c.  [Sp.  constitiicional; 
Fr.  constitutionnel^ 

1.  Inherent,  or  bred,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  body  or  of  the  mind ;  natural. 

It  is  not  probable  any  constitutional  illness  will  be  commu- 
nicated with  the  small-pox  by  inoculation.  Sharp. 

2.  Consistent  with  the  fundamental  laws,  or 
with  the  civil  constitution  ;  legal. 

The  "Long  Parliament  of  Charles  I.,  while  it  acted  in  a 
comtitutionalmKamT,  redressed  many  heavy  grievances. 

Blackstone. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  civil  constitution.  "  Con- 
stitutional freedom."  Polit.  Diet. 


c6N-STI-TU'TI0N-AL,  n.  Exercise  for  health, 
as  walking,  boating,  playing  at  football,  cricket, 
&c.     [Cambridge  Univ.,  England.]         Bristed. 

CON-STJ-TU'TION-AL-tsM,  n.  Constitutional 
principles  or  government,     [u.]     N.  Brit.  Rev. 

CON-STI-TU'TION- AL-IST,  n.  A  framer  or  fa- 
vorer of  a  constitution ;  an  adherent  to  a  con- 
stitution. Burke. 

c6N-STI-T0"-TigN-AL'l-TY,  n.  The  state,  or  the 
quality,  of  being  constitutional,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution;  as,  "  The  constitu- 
tionality of  a  law."  Ed.  Rev. 
4®=  This  word,  which  is  regularly  formed  from 
constitution^  or  constitutional^  is  much  used  in  the 
TJ.  S.,  but  comparatively  little  used  in  England. 

c6n-STI-TU'TION-AL-LY,  ad.  Agreeably  to  the 
constitution.  '  Ld.  Chesterfield, 

CON-STf-TU'TIpN-A-RY,  a.  Consistent  with  the 
constitution ;  constitutional,     [r.]      Marshall. 

CON-STJ-TU'TIONED  (-shund),  p.  a.  Having  a 
constitution.  '*  These  leridiex -constituiio7ied  la- 
dies." Spectator. 

c6N-STI-TU'TION-iST,  n.  An  adherent  to  the 
constitution ;  a  constitutionalist.     Bolingbroke. 

II  CON'STI-TU-T(VE,  «..  [It.  ^  Sp.  constitutivo ; 
Fr.  constitutif.] 

1.  That  constitutes  or  forms  ;  elemental ;  ele- 
mentary ;  essential ;  constituent. 

The  constitutive  parts  of  a  scliismatie  beingthc  esteem  of 
himself  and  the  contempt  of  others.  Uicay  of  Piety. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  enact  or  establish; 
instituting ;  creating.  Johnson. 

||c6n'ST{-TU-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  constitutive 
manner.  Harrington. 

CON-STRAIN',  V.  a.  [L.  constringo  ;  con,  with, 
and  stHngOy  to  bind;  It.  constrignere,  costri- 
gnere ;  Sp.  constrenir ;  Fr.  contraindre.']  [i.  con- 
strained ;  pp.  constraining,  constrained.] 

1.  To  urge  by  force  ;  to  compel ;  to  force  ;  to 
enforce  ;  to  coerce  ;  to  oblige. 

And  the  Lord  said  to  the  servant.  Go  out  into  the  ways 
and  hedges,  and  constrain  men  to  enter. 

LuJce  xiv.  23.  Wicklijli'a  Trans. 

2.  To  confine;    to  restrain;    to  repress;    to 
hold. 

My  sire  in  caves  constrains  the  winds.  Di~uden. 

He  binds  in  chains 
The  drowsy  prophet,  and  his  limbs  constrains.     Drydea. 

3.  To  violate  ;  to  ravish.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Coerce. 

CON-STRAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  constrained. 
"They  are  now  .  .  .  constrainable.'*        Hooker. 

CQN-STRAIN'^D-LY,  ad.  By  constraint.  Hooker. 

C0N-STRAIN'5R,n.  One  who  constrains.  JbAnson. 

CON-STRAIN'ING,  p.  a.  Hindering  by  force  ; 
compelling ;  restraining. 

CON-STRAINT'_,  n.     [Fr.  contrainte.'] 

1.  Compulsion;  force;  necessity;  obligation. 

Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 

Compel  me  to  disturb  your  season  due.  Milton. 

2.  Confinement ;  restraint ;  imprisonment. 

His  limbs  were  waxen  weak  and  raw 

Through  long  imprisonment  and  hard  constraint.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  Compulsion. 

CON-STRAIN'TIVE,  a.  Having  power  to  com- 
pel. *'  Any  .  .  .  constraintive  vow."  [r.]  Careio. 

CON-STRICT',  V.  a.  [L.  constringo,  constrictus.'] 
[i.  constricted  ;  pp.  constricting,  con- 
stricted,] To  bind;  to  cramp;  to  contract. 
"  Such  things  as  constrict  the  fibres."  Arbuthnot. 

CON-STRiCT'JpD,  p.  a.  (Bot.)  Contract- 
ed or  tightened  so  as  to  be  smaller  in 
some  parts  than  in  others,  as  shown 
in  the  cut.  Loudon. 

CON-STRTc'TION,  n.  [L.  constrictio  ;  Sp.  con- 
stnccion  ;  Fr.  constriction.']  The  act  of  con- 
stricting ;  contraction ;  compression. 

The  consinWiou  or  dilatation  of  it  [the  airj  may  assist  them 
to  ascend  or  descend  in  the  water.  Jiay. 

CON-STRIC'TIVE,  a.  [L.  constrictivus  \  Sp.con- 
strictivo  ;  Fr.  constrict  if,']  Tending  to  contract 
or  compress.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

CON-STRIC'TOR,  n.  1.  {Anat.)  That  which  con- 
stricts;—  a   term  applied  to  any  muscle   that 


closes  an  orifice.  "  Constrictor  of  the  oesopha- 
gus." Dunglison. 
2.  (ZoRl.)  A  name  applied  to  the  larger  ser- 
pents, which  crush  their  prey  in  their  folds,  as 
the  boa-constrictor.  Brande. 

CON-STRINg^E',  V.  a.      [L.  constHngo ;  It.  con- 

stringere.]  To  cause  to  contract ;  to  constrict,  [r.] 

Strong  liquors  coTistringe,  harden  the  fibres,  and  coagulate 

the  fluids.  Arbuthnot. 

C0N-STRiN'g^5;NT,  a.  [It.  costringente ;  Sp.  con- 
stringente  ;  _Pr.  constringent.]  Causing  to  con- 
tract ;  binding  or  compressing.  Bacon. 

CQN-STROot',  v.  a.  [L.  eonstruo,  constructus  ; 
con^  with,  and  struo,  to  pile  up ;  It.  construire ; 
Sp.  construir;  Fr.  construire."]  \i.  construct- 
ed ;  pp.  CONSTRUCTING,  CONSTRUCTED.] 

1.  To  put  together,  as  the  parts  of  a  thing, 
for  a  new  product;  to  form  with  contrivance; 
to  fabricate  ;  to  build  ;  as,  "  To  construct  a  ma- 
chine " ;  "  To  construct  a  ship." 

2.  To  devise  and  arrange.  "  He  constructed 
a  new  system."  Johnson. 

To  construct  an  expression  or  an  equation^  (Geom.) 
to  find  a  geotnetrical  figure  whose  parts  shall  be  re- 
spectively represented  by  the  quantities  in  the  equa- 
tion. Davies. 

Syn.  — See  Build,  Found. 

CpN-STRUCT'^R,  71.  One  who  constructs.  *' A 
constructer  of  dials."  Johnson. 

CON-STRUC'TION,  n.  [L.  constructio ;  It.  cost?ni- 
zione  ;  Sp.  const)^ccion  ;   Fr.  construction.] 

1.  The  act  of  constructing  ;  fabrication. 

2.  Mode  of  constructing  or  building ;  struc- 
ture ;  conformation. 

The  constimction  was  a  little  various,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  or  tlie  materials  which  they  found.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  (Gram.)  The  orderly  disposition  of  words 
in  a  sentence,  according  to  the  rules  of  syntax. 

Some  particles  in  certain  constructions  ha.ve  the  sense  of  a 
whole  sentence  contained  in  them.  Locke. 

4.  The  art  of  interpreting ;  explanation- 
He  shall  find  the  letter;  observe  his  construction  of  it. 

SJiak. 

5.  The  sense  or  meaning ;  interpretation. 

He  that  would  live  at  ease  should  always  put  the  best  con- 
sti'uction  on  business  and  conversation.  Collier. 

Construction  of  equations,  ( Oeom.)  the  interpretation 
of  algebraic  equations  by  geometric  forms. 

CON-STRUC'TION-AL,  a.  To  be  understood  by 
means  ofconstruction  or  interpretation.  "Grants 
and  constructio7ial  conveyances."      Wate7'la7id. 

CQN-STRUC'TION-iST,  n.  One  who  construes 
any  instrument ;  as,  "  A  strict  constructionist." 

CQN-STRUC'TIVE,  a.  [Sp.  const^mctivo.]  Crea- 
ted or  formed  by  construction  ;  that  may  be  in- 
terpreted ;  not  expressed,  but  inferred.  *'  Con- 
structive  treason."  Burnet. 

Standing  mute  now,  in  all  cases,  amounts  to  a  constructive 
confession.  Blackstone. 

Constructive  trust,  (Law.)  a  trust  raised  by  construc- 
tion of  law,  or  arising  by  operation  of  law,  as  distin- 
guished from  an  express  trust;  a  trust  implied  or 
inferred  from  circumstances.  Bun-ill. 

CON-STrOc'T|VE-LY,  ad.  By  construction.  Hale. 

CON-STRUC'TIVE-NESS,  n.  (Phre7i.)  The  fac- 
ulty of  constructing.  Combe. 

CON-STRUCT'OR,  n.  One  who  constructs  ;  a 
builder;  a  constructer.  Rambler. 

CpN-STRUCT'URE  (kon-striikt'yur),  n.  Any  thing 
constructed;  a  structure,     [r.] 

They  shall  the  eartli'e  consti-ucture  closely  bind.  Blackmor'e. 

CdN'STRtTE  [khn'stvu,  P.  J.  F.Ja.Wb.;  kSn'strii, 
K.  Sm.  ;  kon'stur,  S.  E. ;  kSu'stru  or  k5n'stur, 
W.],  V.  a.  [L.  constiiio;  It.  cotistruire ;  Sp. 
construir  ;  Fr.  construire.]  \i.  construed  ;  pp. 
CONSTRUING,  CONSTRUED.]  To  discover  or  ex- 
press the  meaning  of,  by  a  right  arrangement,  or 
by  a  translation  of,  the  words  of  a  sentence  ;  to 
interpret;  to  explain  ;   to  translate  ;  to  render. 

Virgil  is  so  very  figurative  that  he  reCLuires,  I  may  almost 
say,  a  grammar  apart  to  construe  him.  Dryden. 

j(I®=  *'  It  is  a  scandal  to  seminaries  of  learning,  that 
the  latter  pronunciation  [kon'stur]  should  prevail 
there."     Walker. 

CON'STU-PRATE,  v,  a.  [L.  constupro,  constu- 
pratus ;  con,  with,  and  stupro,  to  ravish.]     [z. 

CONSTUPRATED  ;  pp.  CONSTUPRATING,  CONSTU- 

PRATED.]     To  violate  ;  to  debauch.  Bale. 
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CoN-STir-PRA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  constuprat- 
ing  ;  violation  ;  defilement,  Bp,  Hall. 

CON-SUB-SIST',  v.  n.  To  exist  together.  "  Two 
cojisiibsisting  wills."     [k.]  Search. 

C6n-SUB-STAN'TIAL  (94),  a.  [L.  consubstant ta- 
lis ;  cotif  with,  and  substantia,  substance  ;  Fr. 
consKhstantieW]  Having  the  same  essence  or 
substance  ;  being  of  the  same  nature.  **  A  body 
coiisubstantial  with  our  bodies."  Hooker. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TIAL-I^M,  /t.  Consubstantia- 
tion, '  '  Milman. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TIAL-Ist,  n.  Abeliever  in  con- 
substantiation.  "  The  sect  of  the  Lutheran 
consuhstantialists  and  of  the  Roman  transub- 
stantialists."  Barrow. 

CON-SUB-STAN-TI-AL'I-TY(kon-sub-stan-sh?-ai'- 
e-te)j'  n.  [Sp.  consuhstantialidad  ;  Fr.  consiib- 
kantialite.']  The  quality  of  being  consubstan- 
tial ;  participation  of  the  same  nature.  Dryden, 

CON-SLTB-STAN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  consubstan- 
tial  manner.  Qu.  Rev. 

C6N-SUB-STAN'T|-ATE  (kSn-sub-stan'she-at,  94), 
V.  a.  To  unite  in  one  common  substance  or 
nature.  Ham-mond. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TI-ATE,  v,n.  To  profess  consub- 
stantiation.     [r.] 

The  conftvbstantiating  church  and  priest.  Dryden. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TI-ATE,  a.  United;  consub- 
stantial.  "  We  must  love  her  that  is  thus  con- 
substantiate  with  us."  Feltham. 

C6N-SUB-STAN-TI-A  'TION  (kon-sub-stan-she-a'- 
shun,'94),  n.  [See  Consubstantial.]  {Theol.) 
Thie  substantial  presence  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  together  with  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Luther  ;  —  opposed  to  transubstanti- 
ation  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Romanists.  Milton. 

c6n'SU"5-TUDE  (kSn'swe-tud),  n.  [L.  consuetu- 
do  ;  It.  consuetudine ;  Sp.  consuetud.\  Custom  ; 
use.     "  This  consuetude  or  law."    [r.J    Barnes. 

CON-SUjp-TU'DI-NAL,  «.  Customary  ;  consuetu- 
dinary,    [r.]  Smai^t. 

CON-SU^-TU'DI-NA-RY  (k5n-swe-tu'de-ii9-re),  a. 
[L.  consuetudinanus.]    Customary,  [li.]  Smart. 

CON-SU^-TU'DI-NA-RY.  «•  A  ritual  of  custom- 
ary devotions-     [r.]  Baker. 

CON'SUL,  n. ;  pi.  CONSULS.  [L.  consul;  eonsulo, 
to  consult;  It.  console,  or  consolo;  Sp.  ^  Fr. 
consul.'] 

1.  One  of  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the 
ancient  Roman  republic,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  the  two  consuls  were  al- 
ways chosen  from  partrician  families;  but  the  people  ob- 
tained the  privilege,  A.  U.  C.  388,  of  electing  one  of  tne  con- 
suls from  their  own  body,  and  sometimes  both  were  plebeians. 

Anthon, 

2.  Oneof  the  three  chief  magistrates  of  France 
from  1799  to  1804.  These  were,  at  first,  Bona- 
parte, Si^yes,  and  Ducos,  and  afterwards,  Bona- 
parte, Cambac6res,  and  Lebrun,  called  respec- 
tively first,  second,  and  third  consuls.    Brande. 

3.  An  officer  commissioned  to  reside  in  a 
foreign  coiintry,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  such  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens as  have  comm^ercial  relations  with  that 
country,  and  keeping  his  own  government  in- 
formed concerning  matters  of  trade  affecting 
the  public  welfare.  To  these  duties  are  some- 
times added  others  of  a  diplomatic  character,  in 
the  absence  of  an  ambassador  or  other  political 
agent.  Brande. 

c6n'SUL-A<?E,  n.  A  duty  paid  by  merchants  for 
the  protection  of  their  property  in  a  foreign 
place.  Smart. 

c6n'SU-LAR  [k5n'shii-I?r,  S.  W.  J.  F. ;  kon'su- 
l^r,  P.  E'.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  TF6.],  a.  [L.  consula- 
ris  ;  It.  consulare  ;  Sp.  consular ;  Fr.  consulaire.'] 
Relating  to  a  consul ;  of  the  rank  or  authority 
of  a  consul ;  as,  "  The  consular  office." 

f  c6n'SU-LA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  a  consul,  or  to 
the  consulship.     "  Consulary  coins."    Bioione. 

C6N'SUL-ATE»  n.     [L.  consulatus  ;  Fr.  consulat.'] 
1.  The'  office,  function,  or  jurisdiction  of  con- 
sul;    consulship.      **His  name   and  consulate 
were  effaced."  Addison. 


2.  The  dwelling  or  residence  occupied  by  a 
consul.  Ogilvie. 

CON'SUI^^EN'jpR-AL,  n.    A  chief  consul. 

CON'SUL-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  function  of  con- 
sul ;  consulate.  ■'  A  kind  of  regal  honor,  the 
consulship.'^  Milton. 

CON-sClt',.?).  n.  [L.  eonsulo,  consuUus^  or  con- 
sulto  ;  It.  consultare  ;  Sp.  consultar  ;  Fr.  con- 
suiter.']  [i.  CONSULTED  ;  pp.  CONSULTING,  CON- 
SULTED.] To  seek  counsel  or  advice ;  to  com- 
pare thoughts  or  opinions  ;  to  confer. 

He  sent  for  his  bosom  friends  with  whom  he  most  confi- 
dently consulted.  Clarendon. 

CON-SULT',  V.  a.  1.  To  ask  advice  of,  or  to  seek 
information  from  ;  as,  "  To  consult  , one's 
friends  "  ;  **  To  consult  a  dictionary." 

2.  To  regard;  to  consider  ;  to  care  for. 

The  senate  owes  its  gratitude  to  Cato, 

■Who  with  BO  great  a  soul  consults  its  safety.    Addison. 

3.  To  deliberate  upon  ;  to  confer  about. 

Many  things  were  there  consulted  for  the  future,  yet  noth- 
ing was  positively  resolved.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  devise  ;  to  contrive. 

Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to  thy  house  by  cutting  off 
many  people.  Hob.  ii.  10. 

CON'SULT,  or  CON-SULT'  (114)  [kSn'sult,  F.  Ja. 
K.;  kon-sult',  S.  Sm.  Wb.;  kSn'sult  o?*" kon-siilt', 
W.  P.],  n.     [It.  ^  Sp,  consulta.y 

1.  The  act  of  consulting;  consultation. 

After  short  silence  then, 
And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began.        Milton. 

2.  A  meeting  for  deliberation ;  a  council. 

A  consult  of  coguettea  below 

Was  called  to  rig  him  out  a  beau.  Swift. 

J9@=  "  T  am  much  mistaken  if  this  word  does  not 
incline  to  the  general  analogy  of  accent  in  dissyllable 
nouns  and  verbs,  like  insult.  Poets  have  used  it  both 
ways  ;  but  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  seems  the 
most  usual,  as  well  as  the  most  legitimate  pronuncia- 
tion."    WaUier. 

c6N-SUL-TA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  consultatio ;  It.  con- 
sultazione  ;  Sp.  consultacion  ;  Fr.  consultation.] 

1.  The  act  of  consulting  ;  secret  deliberation. 

The  chief  priests  held  a  consultation  with  the  elders  and 
scribes.  Mark  xv.  1. 

2.  A  council  or  meeting  of  persons  to  consult 
together,  as  of  physicians.  "  A  consultation 
was  called."  Wiseman. 

3.  {Law.')  A  kind  of  writ  by  which  the  judges 
of  the  king's  court,  upon  consultation,  return  a 
cause  to  an  ecclesiastical  court.  CowelL 

Syn.  —  Consultations  are  made  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons ;  deiiberaiions  by  one  or  by  many.  Consultation 
to  obtain  Information  and  advice  ;  deliberation  in 
order  to  avoid  difficulties  and  dangers.  When  a  per- 
son consults,  he  communicates  and  hears ;  when  he 
deliberates,  he  pauses  and  hesitates. 

CON-SULT'A-TiVE,  a.  [Fr.  consultatif.']  Per- 
taining to  consultation.  **  Who  have  a  consult- 
ative power."  Bp.  Brainhall. 

CON-SULT'^R,  n.     One  who  consults. 

CON-SULT'{NG,  p.  a.  Giving  or  receiving  counsel. 
A  consulting  physician' IB  one  who  consults  or  visits 
with  the  attending  practitioner. 

CON-SUL'TIVE,  a.  [It.  <^  Sp.  consuUivo.]  Per- 
taining to  consultation ;  consultative.  Goodwin. 

CON-SUM' A-BLE,  a.  [L.  consumabilis ;  It.  con- 
sumabile;  Sp.  consumible.]  That  may  be  con- 
sumed.    "  Consumable  commodities."      Locke. 

CON-SUME',  V.  a.  [L.  consumo  ;  co?i,  with,  and 
sumo,  to  take,  to  spend ;  It.  consumare ;  Sp. 
consumir ;  Fr.  consumer.]  \i.  consumed  ;  pp. 
CONSUMING,  CONSUMED.]  To  reduce  to  nothing; 
to  exhaust ;  to  waste  ;  to  spend ;  to  destroy. 

Where  two  raging  fires  meet  tocether, 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury.      Sliah. 
Thus  in  soft  anguish  she  consumes  the  day.      ThortTson. 

Syn.  —  See  Spend. 
CON-SUME',  V.  n.     To  waste  away. 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 

And  in  their  triumph  die;  like  fire  and  powder, 

"Whictt,  as  they  meet,  consume.  Shale. 

CON-SUM'^R,  n.     One  who  consumes.        Locke. 

CON-SUM'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  consuming  man- 
ner. Wyat. 

CQN-SUM'MATE  [kon-sum'mat,  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
JR..  C. ;  kon-sura'met,  S.  J.  ;  kSn'sum-mat,  K. 
Wb.  —  See  Contemplate],  v.  a.    [L.  consum- 


mo,  consuinmatus  ;  con,  with,  and  sununa,  sum- 
mit, perfection;  Sp.  consum,ar;  Fr.  consumer.] 
\i.  consummated  ;  pp.  consummating,  con- 
summated.] To  reach  the  summit  or  utmost 
point  aimed  at ;  to  complete  ;  to  perfect ;  to  finish 
by  doing  all  that  was  designed;  to  accomplish. 

And,  to  consummate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest  MiUon. 

Syn. -7  Plans,  works,  fcc,  are  completed  or  fin- 
ished ;  wishes  and  favorite  schemes  are  coTisummated. 
A  person  may  flatter  himself  that  the  completion  of 
his  plan  will  be  the  coiisummation  of  his  wishes. 

CON-SUM'MATE,  a.     [L.  consummatus ;  Sp.  con- 
sumado.]     Complete;  perfect;  finished. 
„  Earth,  in  her  rich  attire 

Consummate,  lovely  smiled.  Milton. 

CON-StJM'MATE-LY,  ad.  Perfectly;  completely. 
"Consummately  learned  in  the  Greek."  Warton. 

CON-SUM-MA 'TION,  n.  [L.  consummatio ;  Sp. 
consumacion ;  Fr.  consomniation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  consummating ;  completion ; 
finishing;  perfection. 

That  regular  process  which  it  must  be  supposed  to  take 

from  its  original  to  its  consummation.  Addison. 

'Tis  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.         Shak. 

2.  End  of  any  thing,  as  the  world. 

From  the  first  beginning  of  the  world  unto  the  last  con- 
summation thereof.  Hooker. 

3.  Termination  of  life;  death. 

Quiet  coruaanmation  have, 

And  renowned  be  thy  grave.  Shah. 

CON-SUMP'TION  (kon-sum'shun),n.  [L.consump- 
tio,  constimo,  to  eat  up;  It.  consumazione ;  Sp. 
consuncion ;  Fr.  consomption.] 

1.  Act  of  consuming;  extinction;  destruction. 

All  the  parts  of  it  [the  world]  decaj;  which  should  argne 
a  wasting  and  lingering  consumption  in  the  whole.  JiakewiU. 

2.  The  state  of  being  consumed ;  waste. 

The  mountains  themselves  have  not  suflfered  any  consid- 
erable diminution  or  consumption.  Woodwai'd. 

3.  (Med.)  Progressive  emaciation  ;  a  gradual 
wasting  away  or  decline  by  disease,  particularly 
by  a  diseased  state  of  the  lungs  ;  phthisis  ; 
marasraius.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Decay. 

II  CQN-SUMF'TION-A-RY,  «.  Relating  to.  or  par- 
taking of,  consumption,     [r.]         Bp.  Gauden. 

|[  CON-StJMP'TIVE  (-sum'riv),  a.  1.  Destructive  ; 
wasting.     "  A  long  consumptive  war."  Addison. 

2.  Diseased  with  a  consumption. 

By  an  exact  regimen,  a  consumptive  person  may  hold  out 
for  years.  Arbutknot. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  consumption;  as,  "A 
consumptive  complaint." 

II  CON-StJMP'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  consumptive 
manner.  Beddoes. 

II  CON-SUMP'TIVE-NESS,  n.  A  tendency  to  con- 
sumption. Johnson. 

fCON-SU'TILE,  a.  \lj.  consutilis ',  consuo,  to  sew 
together ;  con,  with  or  together,  and  suo,  to 
sew.]     Stitched  together.  Bailey. 

fCON-TAB'U-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  cojitabulo,  contab- 
ulatus ;  con,  witli,  and  tabula,  a  board.]  To 
floor  with  boards.  Gayton. 

fCON-TAB-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  contabulatio.] 
The  act  of  boarding  a  floor.  Bailey. 

CON'TACT,  n.  [L.  contactus  ;  contingo,  contacttis ; 
con,  with,  and  tango,  to  touch ;  Fr.  contact.] 
The  state  of  touching ;  touch ;  close  union ; 
junction  ;  juncture  ;  as,  "  To  bring  two  bodies 
into  contact.'" 

Angle  of  contact,  (  Oeom.)  the  angle  made  by  a  curve 
line  with  its  tangent.  Brande. —  Point  of  contact,  the 
point  common  to  a  curve  and  its  tangent.    Eliot. 

fCON-TAC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  touching.  Broione. 

CON-TACT'y-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying, 
contact.  "Contagion  may  be  said  to  be  imme- 
diate, contactualf  or  remote."  P.  Cyc. 

CON-TA'^ION  (kon-ta'jun),  ?i.  [L.  contagio  ;  con, 
with,  and  tango,  or  tago,  to  touch ;  It.  contagi- 
07ie ;  Sp.  contagio  ;  Fr.  contagion.] 

1.  {Med.)  Tlie  communication  of  disease  from 
one  person  to  another  by  contact,  direct  or  indi- 
rect;  infection.  "In  infection  and  contagion 
from  body  to  body,  as  the  plague."  Bacon. 

Contagion  and  Inffection  are  generally  esteemed  synony- 
mous. Dunglison. 
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2.  Propagation  of  any  thing  evil.  "  The  scan- 
dal and  contagion  of  example."     King  Charles. 

3.  Poisonous  emanation  ;  pestilence. 

"Will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night?  SJiak. 

Syn.  —  See  Contagious. 

CON-TA'^IONED  (kon-ta'jund),  a.  Infected  with 
contagion."     [r.]     *  '  West.  Rev. 

CON-TA'gJION-IST,  n.  One  who  believes  that 
certain  diseases,  as  the  plague,  are  contagious. 

CpN-TA'^Ioys  (kon-ta'jus),  a.  [L.  contagiosus ', 
It.  4i  Sp*  contagioso ;  Fr.  conta^teux.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  by  contact ; 
caught  by  approach ;  infectious  ;  as,  '*  A  conta- 
gious disease." 

2.  Pestilential ;  poisonous,  "  Foul,  conta- 
gious darkness  in  the  air."  Shak. 

3.  Spreading  from  one  to  another. 

While  the  rout 
Of  Medes  and  Cassians  carry  to  the  camp 
Contagious  terror.  Glover. 

Syn.  —  "  Contagious  poisons  communicate  the  prop- 
erty of  producing  similar  poisons  ;  the  small-pox  is 
characteristically  a  contagions  disease.  By  some  writ- 
ers, the  term  contagious  has  been  limited  to  diseases 
requiring  actual  contact  for  their  communication  j  but 
contaffious  matter  appears  often  transmissible  by  the 
air  ;  Iience  the  terms  immediate  and  mediate  contagion. 
Diseases  propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  air, 
are  generally  called  infectious.^'  Brande, — Diseases 
which  attack  great  numbers  of  people  at  the  same 
time,  are  termed  epidemic,  as  the  influenza  and  the 
cholera.  Diseases  confined  to  particular  localities  are 
styled  endemic^  as  the  goitre  and  the  ague  ;  and  those 
which  originate  in  the  affections  of  the  atmosphere 
and  have  a  resemblance  to  the  plague,  are  termed 
•pestilential.  All  these  classes  of  diseases  are,  by  Dr. 
Mann  -and  some  other  recent  authors,  termed  zymotic 
diseases. 

CON-TA'^IOUS-LY,  ad.    By  way  of  contagion. 

CON-TA'gHOyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
contagious.  Mountagu. 

CON-TAIN',  V.  a.  [I^.  contineo  ;  con,  with,  and 
jfeneo,  to  hold  ;  It.  contenere  \  Sp.  convene?*;  Fr. 
contenir.']     [i.  contained  ;  jip.   containing, 

CONTAINED.] 

1.  To  comprehend  ;  to  comprise  ;  to  include ; 
to  embrace. 

The  rai-e  perfectiong  which  this  hook  contains.  JBeaumonf, 

2.  To  hold  within  a  certain  space  or  limit ;  to 
have  capacity  for ;  to  hold. 

If  they  should  be  written  every  one,  the  world  itself  could 
not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written.       Jb?in  xxi.  25. 

3.  To  restrain ;  to  bind ;  to  repress ;  to  restrict. 

All  men  should  be  contained  in  duty  ever  after.   Spenser. 
Fear  not,  my  lord;  we  can  contain  ourselves.         Shak. 

Syn.  —See  Comprehend. 

CON-TAIN',  V.  n.  To  live  in  continence  :  —  to 
check  or  repress  desire.  "If  they  cannot  con- 
taiuj  let  them  marry.*'  1  Cor.  vii.  9. 

You  saj^  the  muse  will  not  contain^ 

And  write  you  must,  or  break  a  vein.  Swift. 

CON-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  contained. 
"  Air  containable  within  the  cavity.'*         Boyle, 

CON-TAIN'ANT,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  con- 
tains ;  container.  Pulleyn. 

CON-TAINED'  (kon-tand'),  p.  a.  Held  as  in  a  ves- 
sel ;  comprised. 

CON-TAIN'5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  con- 
tains ;  containant.  Daniel. 

CON-TAIN'ING, ^.  t*.     Holding;  comprising. 

CON-TAM'J-NA-KLE,  a.  [L.  contaminabilis.'] 
That  may  be  contaminated,  Craig. 

CON-TAM'J-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  contamino,  contam- 
inatus  ;  contamen,  for  C07itagi7ne7i,  contact ;  con, 
with,  and  tango,  to  touch ;  It.  contamznare ;  Sp. 
contaminar ;  Fr.  contami?i€r.']  [i.  contami- 
nated ;  pp.  contaminating,  contaminated.] 
To  defile  ;  to  pollute  ;  to  corrupt ;  to  taint. 

Shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes?  SJiak. 

Syn.  —  To  contaminate,  taint,  dpfile,  pollute,  and 
corrupt  are  all  used  In  the  sense  of  injuring  purity  ; 
but  contaminate  and  taint  are  not  so  strong  as  the 
other  terms.  Whatever  is  impure,  covtaminates ; 
what  is  gross  or  vile,  in  the  natural  sense,  defiles,  and 
in  the  moral  sense,  pollutes  ;  what  is  infectious,  cor- 
rupts or  infects  ;  and  contact  with  a  corrupted  body 
may  taint. 
CON-TAM'|-NATE,  a.     Defiled  ;    contaminated; 


polluted;  tainted.     "That  country  so  contam- 
inate with  innocent  blood.*'  Strype. 

CON-TAlVI'i-NAT-^.D,  p.  a.     Defiled;  polluted; 

corrupted;  tainted. 
CpN-TAM'l-NAT-lNG,p.  «.    Defiling;  polluting; 

corrupting ;  tainting. 

CON-TAM-^-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  contaminafio ;  It. 
confaTninazione  \  Sp.  conta?ninacion;  Fr.  con- 
tamination.']  The  act  of  contaminating ;  pol- 
lution ;  defilement.  "  Contamination  with  car- 
nal concupiscence."  Bp.  Hall. 

CON-TAM'I-NA-TIVE,  a.  Causing  contamina- 
tion. West.  Rev. 

CQN-TAN'KJIR-OUS,  a.  Vile  or  execrable  in  a 
high  degree  ;  venomous  ;  perverse  ;  —  written 
also  cantankerous.     [Ireland.]  Bicheno. 

f  cON'TjpCK,  n.  [A  corruption  of  contest.  Skin- 
ner.]    Quarrel ;  contention.  Spenser. 

f  CON-TEC'TION,  n.  [L.  contego,  contectus  ;  con, 
with,  and  teg'o,  to  cover.]   A  covering.   Browne. 

f  CON-TEM'^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  contemero,  con- 
temeratus  ;  con,  with,  and  temero,  to  defile.]  To 
pollute  ;  to  defile.  Bailey. 

CON-TEMN'  (kon-tem'),  V.  a.  [X,.  contemno ;  con, 
with,  and  temno,  to  scorn  ;  Gr.  rinvui,  to  cut  off; 
It. contemnare.]  [i.  contemned;  pp.  contem- 
ning, contemned.]  To  neglect,  or  reject,  as 
unworthy ;  to  despise  ;  to  slight ;  to  scorn ;  to 
spurn ;  to  disdain. 

True  fame  ia  ever  likened  to  our  shades 

He  soonest  misseth  her  that  most  hath  made 

To  overtake  her.    Whoso  takes  his  wing 

Regardless  of  her,  she  'II  be  following; 

Her  true  propriety  she  thus  discovers, 

liOves  her  contemners,  and  contemns  her  lovers.  JSrovme. 

Syn.  —  To  contemn,  is  less  used  than  its  conjugate 
noun  contempt.  We  do  not  often  speak  of  contemning 
a  person,  but  we  may  despise  and  feel  contempt  for 
persons,  and  contemn  their  actions.  A  haughty  man 
often  despises  and  feels  contempt  for  those  beneath  him. 
To  scorn  and  to  disdain  are  stronger  terms  than  to  con- 
temn and  to  despise,  and  are  not  applied  to  persons, 
though  their  conjugate  nouns  are.  A  man  may  be  said 
to  treat  a  person  with  scorn  or  disdain,  but  not  to  scorn 
or  disdain  him,  though  he  may  scorn  and  disdain  his 
actions.  —  See  Disregard. 

CON-TEM'NjpR  (kon-tem'ner),  n.  One  who  con- 
temns. '*  All  contemners  and  deriders  of  re- 
ligion." WooUon. 

CON-TEM'NJNG,  p.  U-.  Despising;  slighting.  ^sA. 

CON-TEM'NING-LY,  ad.  With  contempt  or  slight. 

CpN-TEM'P^R,  v.a.  [L.  contempero  ;  con,  with, 
and  tempero,  to  temper.]  [i.  contempeeed  ; 
pp.  contempering,  contempered.]  To  mod- 
erate ;  to  temper.  "  The  leaves  qualify  and 
contemper  the  heat."     [k.]  Ray. 

CON-TEM'PgR-A-MENT,  n.  The  state  of  being 
tempered ;  temperament.  Derham. 

CON-TEM'P^R-ATE,  v.  a.  To  temper,  [n.]  Broione. 

CON-TEM-PpR-A'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  moder- 
ating or  tempering.  "  The  contemperation  of 
fervor  in  the  heart."  Browne. 

2.  Proportionate  mixture ;  proportion.  "  Con- 
temperations  of  natural  humors."  Hale. 

CON-TEM'P^R-A-TURE,  n.  The  state  of  being 
tempered ;  temperature,     [r.]  Holland. 

CON-TEM'PLATE  [kon-tem 'plat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  R.  C.\  kon'tem-plat  or  kon-tem'plat,  Jf. ; 
kon'tem-plat,  Wb.'],  v.a.  [L.  contemplor,  con- 
templatus;  con,  with,  and  temphi7n,  an  open 
place  for  observation ;  It.  contemplate  ;  Sp. 
contemplar ;  Fr.  contempler.']  \i.  contemplat- 
ed ;  pp.  contemplating,  contemplated.] 

1.  To  consider  with  continued  attention;  to 
meditate  upon;  to  ponder;  to  study;  to  view. 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  confining  the  mind  to  con- 
template what  we  have  a  great  desire  to  know.  Watta. 

2.  To  purpose  ;  to  intend  ;  to  expect. 

S^^  "  There  is  a  very  prevailing;  propensity  to  pro- 
nounce this  word  with  the  accent  on  tiie  first  syllable 
—  a  propensity  which  ought  to  be  checked  by  every 
lover  of  the  harmony  of  language."  Walker.  —  A  sim- 
ilar "propensity"  extends  also  to  the  following 
verbs,  viz. :  coTnpensate,  conjiscate^  constellate,  consum- 
mate, demonstrate,  despumate,  expurgate,  and  extirpate. 
With  respect  to  all  these  words,  Dr.  Webster  places 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable:  the  English  orthoe- 
pists,  with  little  variation,  place  it  on  the  second  syl- 
lable. 


Syn.  —  We  contemplate  sensible  objects,  or  what  is 
present  and  before  our  eyes  ;  we  meditate  on  actions 
and  abstract  qualities,  as  friendship  and  benevolence. 
Contemplation  on  the  works  of  creation ;  meditation  on 
the  ways  of  Providence.  We  contemplate  and  meditate 
respecting  what  is  future,  but  muse  only  on  what  is 
past.  When  used  with  reference  to  the  future,  in  a 
sense  similar  to  intend,  contemplate  is  more  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  action  than  meditate.  We  cmv- 
template  what  we  suppose  is  soon  to  take  place  ;  we 
meditate  what  is  probable,  but  more  remote.  We  medi- 
tate an  excursion  abroad,  which  we  may  some  time 
make ;  we  contemplate  a  journey  into  the  country, 
which  we  soon  intend,  purpose,  or  expect  to  perform, 

CON-TEM'PLATE,  V.  n.  To  muse  ;  to  meditate  ; 
"to  ponder  ;  to  think. 

So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest; 

So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate.  Shak. 

CON-TEM'PLAT-:pD,  p.  a.  Attentively  consid- 
ered ;  thought  upon. 

c6N-T?M-PLA'TI0N,  n,  [L.  contemplatio ',  It. 
contemplazione ;  Sp.  contemplacion ;  Fr.  con- 
templation.] The  act  of  contemplating ;  reflec- 
tion ;  meditation ;  studious  thought ;  study  as 
opposed  to  action. 

How  now,  what  serious  contemplation  are  you  in?  Sliak. 

There  is  no  lasting  pleasure  but  contemplation,.  Burnet. 

For  contemplation  lie,  and  valor,  formed; 

For  Boftnees  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace.  Milton. 

To  Jiave  in  contemplation,  to  purpose  ;  to  intend. 
Syn.  — See  CoMTEMPLATt. 

CON-TEM'PLA-TIST,  n.  A  contemplative  per- 
son ;  a  contemplator.  Mitford. 

CON-TEM'PLA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  contempUttivus ;  It. 
*<§:  Sp.  contemplativo  ;  Fr.  conteTnplatif.] 

1.  Addicted  to,  or  employed  in,  meditation, 
thought,  or  study;  speculative;  thoughtful; 
studious. 

My  life  hath  rather  been  contemplative  than  active.  Sa^on. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  thought.  "  The  con- 
templative faculty  of  man."  Ray. 

CON-TEM'PI.A-TIVE,  n.  {Eccl.)  A  friar  of  the 
order  of  Mary  Magdalen.  Crabb. 

CON-TEM'PLA-TiVE-LY,  ad.  Thoughtfully  ;  at- 
tentively. Huloet. 

CON-TEM'PLA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing contemplative.  Ash. 

CON-TEM'PLA-TOR,  or  CON'TEM-PLA-TOR  [kon- 
tem'pla-tur,  S.  W.  P.  J,  F.  Ja.  K. ;  kon'te'm- 
pla-tur,  ^.  Sm.  Wb.],  n.  [L.]  One  who  con- 
templates. 

CpN-TEM-PO-RA-NE'l-TY,  n.  [Fr.  contempora- 
neite.]     Contemporariness.  Bp.  Hxird. 

CpN-TEM-PO-RA'N^-OUS,  a.  [L.  contemporane- 
its.  —  See  CoNTEMPOE-AKY.]  Living  or  exist- 
ing at  the  same  time ;  contemporary.     Arnold. 

CON-TEM-PO-RA'Njp-OUS-LY,  ad.  At  the  same 
time.  '  Qu.  Rev. 

CON-TEM-PO-RA'N^-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  state 
of  being  contemporaneous.  Lyell. 

CON-TEM'PO-RA-RI-NESS,  «.  The  state  of  being 
contemporary  ;  existence  at  the  same  time. 
"  Contemporariness  of  princes."  Howell. 

CpN-TEM'PO-RA-RY,  a.  [L.  contemporo,  to  be 
contemporary  ;  con,  with,  and  tempus,  time ; 
It.  <Sf  Sp.  contemporaneo ;  Fr.  contemporain.] 
Living  or  existing  at  the  same  point  of  time,  or 
in  the  same  age;  contemporaneous. 

This  king  [Henry  VHI.]  was  contemporary  with  the  (great- 
est monarchs  of  Europe.  Strype. 
A  neighboring  wood,  born  with  himself,  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees.                    Cowley. 

j^=  This  word  is  often  less  properly  written  cotem- 
porary.  Dr.  Bentley  says,  "  Cotemporary  is  a  down- 
right barbarism.  For  the  Latins  never  use  co  for 
con,  except  before  a  vowel,  as  coequal,  coetemal;  but 
before  a  consonant,  they  either  retain  the  n,  as  in 
contemporary,  constitution,  or  melt  it  into  another  let- 
ter, as  collecti.on,  comprehension  ;  so  that  the  word  co- 
temporary  is  a  word  of  his  [Boyle's]  own  coposition, 
for  which  the  learned  world  will  cogratulate  him." 
Diss,  on  Plialaris.  *'  It  will  not  be  easy,"  says  Mr. 
Todd,  "  to  confute  the  reasoning  of  this  remark,  by 
which  the  just  rule  relating  to  the  formation  of  our 
compound  words  of  this  class,  is  given  ;  though  many, 
indeed,  affectedly  write  cogenial,  copartmerit,  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  cotemporary.''^ 

•'  For  this  reason  I  prefer  contemporanj  to  cotempo- 
rary. The  general  use  in  words  compounded  with 
the  inseparable  preposition  con  is  to  retain  the  ti  be- 
fore a  consonant,  and  to  expunge  it  before  a  vowel  or 
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an  h  mute.  Thus  we  say  condisdplcy  conjuncture,  con- 
comitant ;  but  co-eq^utlj  co~etcrnal-,  co-inciae,  co-heir.  I 
know  of  but  one  exception,  which  is  co-partner."  Dr. 
Campbell.  —  "  Co  ought  to  be  used  only  when  the  word 
with  which  it  is  joined  begins  with  a  vowel,  as  in  co- 
eval^  co-eiistent,  co-incident^  co-operate,  &c. ;  con.,  when 
the  word  begins  with  a  consonant,  as  in  contemporary, 
coniunctuj-e,  &cc.  There  is  but  one  exception,  which 
is  co-partner.^'  Live  and  Learn.  —  The  derivatives  co- 
partnery^ co-partnership,  co-parcenarij,  co-parcener,  co- 
parceny, may  be  added  to  this  exception.  A  few 
other  words  witli  tlie  prefix  co,  are  sometimes  used  ; 
as  co-regent,  co-defendant,  co-sufferer,  co-tenant,  and 
co-trustee. 

"  His  [Disraeli's]  pages  are  frequently  defaced 
with  vulgarisms.  Of  these,  coteraporary  may  be 
taken  as  an  instance,  which,  to  adopt  the  snarl  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  'is  a  word  of  his  own  coposition,  on  which 
the  learned  world  will  cogratulate  him.'  "  Ec.  Rev., 
March,  1852. 

CON-TEM'PO-RA-RY,  n.  One  living  at  the  same 
time  with  another.* 

From  the  time  of  Boccace  and  of  Petrarch,  the  Italian  hag 
varied  very  little.  The  English  of  Chaucer,  their  contenipo- 
rarj/,  is  not  to  be  understood  without  the  help  of  an  old  dic- 
tionary. Bnjden. 

t  CON-TEM'PO-RiZE,  V.  a.  To  place  in  the  same 
age  ;  to  m,ake  contemporary.  Browne. 

CON-TEMPT'  (kon-temt'),  n.  [L.  contemptics  ;  con- 
temno,  contemjytus,  to  despise.] 

1.  The  act  of  contemning  or  despising;  dis- 
regard ;  slight ;  disdain  ;  scorn. 

It  ia  often  more  necessary  to  conceal  contempt  than  resent- 
ment; the  former  being  never  forgiven,  but  the  latter  some- 
times forgot.  Chesterfield, 

2.  The  state  of  being  despised ;  disgrace. 

The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed  it,  to  stain  the  pride  of 
all  glory,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  all  the  honorable  of  the 
earth.  Isa.  xxiU-  9. 

3.  {Law.)  Disobedience  to  the  rules,  orders, 
or  process  of  a  court.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Contemn. 

CON-TEMP-TI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  contemptihili- 
tas."]  The  quality  of  being  contemptible.  "Co7i- 
te-mptlbility  and  vanity."     [r.]  Speed. 

CON-TEMP'TI-BLE  (kon-tem'te-bl),  a.  [L.  con- 
tempttbilis ;  Sp.  conteiitible ;  Fr.  contemptible.'] 

1.  Deserving  contempt ;  despicable ;  vile  ; 
base  ;  mean  ;  pitiful ;  paltry. 

No  man  truly  knows  himself  but  he  growcth  daily  more 
contemptible  in  his  own  eyes.  Taylor. 

2.  Despised;  scorned;  neglected. 

There  is  not  so  contemptible  a  plant  or  animal  that  does 
not  confound  the  most  enlarged  understanding.  Locke. 

3.  t  Contemptuous  ;  scornful. 

If  she  should  make  tender  of  her  love,  'tis  very  possible 
he'll  scorn  it;  for  the  man  hath  a  contemptible  spirit.      Skak, 

Syn.  —  Contemptible  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  des- 
picable. A  person  may  be  said  to  be  contemptible  for 
his  vanity  or  weakness,  and  despicable  for  his  servility 
and  baseness.  What  is  worthless  is  contemptible  ; 
what  is  bad  or  wicked  is  despicable  and  vile.  A  cov^ 
temptible  writer  or  a  contemptible  production  ;  despica- 
ble servility  or  meanness  ;  pitiful  or  &a.?e  subterfuge  j 
mean  artifice  ;  paltry  or  vile  conduct. 

CQN-TEMP'TI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  contemptible;  baseness;  vileness.  Locke. 

CON-TEMP'TI-BLY  (kon-tem'te-ble),  ad.  In  a  con- 
temptible manner ;  despicably;  meanly.  Milton. 

CON-TEMPT'y-OtJS  (kon-temt'yu-us),  a.  1.  Given 
to  contempt ;  apt  to  despise  ;  insolent. 

Some  much  averse  I  found,  and  wondrous  harsh, 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite.      Milton. 

2.  Showing  contempt ;  scornful ;    disdainful. 

Borne  entertained  the  most  contemptuovs  opinion  of  the 
Jews.  Atterbury. 

CON"-TEMPT'U-0US-LY,  ad.  "With  scorn  ;  with 
contempt.     '  "  Bp.  Taylor. 

CQN-TEMPT'U-OyS-NESS,7i.  Quality  of  beingcon- 
temptuous;  disposition  to  contempt.    Johnson. 

CON-TEND',  V.  n.  [L.  contendo  ;  con,  with,  and 
tendo,  to  stretch,  to  strive  ;  It.  contendere  ;  Sp. 
contender.l    U.  contended  ;  pp.  contending, 

CONTENDED.] 

1.  To  strive  ;  to  struggle  ;  to  combat ;  to 
fight. 

Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with  them  in 
battle.  Betit.  ii. !). 

In  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor.  Shoh. 

2.  To  debate  ;  to  dispute  ;  to  argue.  "  Which 
our  author  would  contend  for."  Locke. 

CON-TEND', 


To  dispute  ;  to  contest. 


Their  airy  limbs  in  sports  they  exercise, 

And  on  the  green  contend  the  wrestler's  prize.   Dryden. 

fCON-TEND'^NT,  n,  [Fr.  contendant.']  An  an- 
tagonist ;  an  opponent.  V Estrange. 

CON-TEND'^IR,  n.  One  who  contends.         Locke. 

CON-TEND'ING,  29.  rt.  Striving;  vying  with  an- 
other ;  contesting  ;  conflicting.  "  To  awe  con- 
tending monarchs."  Akenside. 

CON-TEND'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  con- 
tends.    "  Earnest  cont endings.''  Hopkins. 

CON-TEND'R^SS,  n.  She  who  contends.  '*  A 
swift  contendress."  Chapman. 

CON-TEN'5-MENT,  n.  {Law.)  That  which  is 
held  with  a  tenement,  as  its  credit,  contiguous 
land,  &c.  Blount. 

CON-TENT',  a.  [L.  contentus  ;  contineo,  con- 
tentus  ;  con,  with,  and  teneo,  to  hold  ;  It.  S,  Sp. 
contento ;  Fr.  content.']  In  an  undisturbed  or 
easy  state  of  mind ;  having  contentment  ;  sat- 
isfied ;  contented. 

I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be 

content.  2'hil.  iv.  11. 

Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich  enough.  Shak. 

CON-TENT',  V.  a.  [It.  contentare;  Fr.  C07itenter.'] 

[i.  CONTENTED  ;  pp.  CONTENTING,  CONTENTED.] 

1.  To  satisfy  so  as  to  stop  complaint  ;  to  ap- 
pease. 

Content  thyself  with  this  much,  that  I  love  thee.     Sidney. 

2.  To  please  ;  to  gratify  ;  to  delight. 

Is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye?  SJiaJc. 

CON-TENT',  ?(..  1,  Moderate  happiness  ;  rest  or 
quietness  of  mind  ;  satisfaction  ;  contentment. 

Without  content,  we  shall  find  it  almost  as  difficult  to 

please  others  as  ourselves.  Greville. 
My  crown  is  called  Content; 

A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy.  ShaJc, 

2.  The  power  of  containing;  capacity.  "Ships 
of  great  cojitent."  Bacon. 

3.  That  which  is  contained.  —  See  Contents. 

Though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth  bear, 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear.  Shak. 

4.  A  term  used  in  the  English  House  of 
Lords,  to  express  an  affirmative  vote  or  an  as- 
sent to  a  bill.  Burke, 

t  c6N-T^N-TA'TI0N,  n.  Satisfaction  ;  content. 
"  Great  contentation."  Pope.     Patmore. 

CON-TENT'^D,  a.  Being  in  an  easy  state  of 
mind  ;  having  contentment ;  moderately  happy  ; 
not  demanding  more  ;  satisfied ;  content. 

Desiring  this  man's  art' and  that  man's  scope, 

With  that  I  most  enjoy  contented  least.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Contentment. 

CON-TENT'JRD-LY,  ad.  In  a  quiet  or  satisfied 
manner  ;  with  content.  Addison. 

C0N-TENT'5;D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
tented.  "  Contentedness  of  spirit."   Bp.  Taylor. 

CON-TENT'FUL,  o.  Full  of  content ;  contented. 
*'  C(jn^e?i^w^  submission."     [r.]  Barrow. 

CON-TEN'TION,  n.  [L.  contentio  ;  It.  conten- 
zione  ;  Sp.  contencion  ;  Fr.  contention.] 

1.  The  act  of  contending  ;  angry  contest  ; 
strife  ;  struggle  ;  quarrel. 

But  when  /our  troubled  country  called  you  forth, 
Your  flammg  courage  and  your  matchless  worth, 
To  fierce  contention  gave  a  prosperous  end.  Waller. 

2.  Dispute;  debate;  altercation;  controversy. 

A  fool's  lips  enter  into  contention,         Prov,  xviii.  6. 

3.  Earnest  endeavor ;  effort. 

This  is  an  end  which  appears  worthy  our  utmost  conten- 
tion to  obtain.  Rogers. 

Syn.  —  See  Conflict,  Disagreement. 

CON-TEN'TIOUS  (kon-ten'shus),  a.  [L.  contenti- 
osus ;  Fr.  contentieux.] 

1.  Quarrelsome  ;  disposed  to  contend. 

As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire,  so  is  a  con- 
tentious man  to  kindle  sti-ife.  Prov.  xxvi.  21. 

2.  Pertaining  to  contention. 

When  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crimes.  Spenser, 

3.  {Eccl.  Law.)  Taking  cognizance  of  dif- 
ferences between  contending  parties.  "  Kcon- 
tentious  jurisdiction."  Burrill. 

CON-TEN'TIOyS-LY,  ad.  "With  contention  ;  per- 
versely ;  quarrelsomely.  Browne. 

CON-TEN'TIOyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality,  or  the 
state,  of  being  contentious,  Bentley. 


CON- 


C0N-T:eNT'L5SS,  a.  Discontented  ;  unsatisfied. 
"  Our  contentless  choice."  Beaumont. 

fCON-TENT'LY,  ad.     Contentedly.    Beau.  §  Fl. 

CON-TENT'MgNT,  n.     [Fr.  conte7itement.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  contented ;  satisfaction ; 
content. 

Contentment  expresses  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  the 

portion  of  good  we  possess.  Cogan. 

The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has.         Shak. 

2.  That  which  gives  content.  "  All  the  con- 
tentments .  .  .  this  world  can  afford."  Bp.  Hall. 

Syn. —  Contentment  is  the  absence  of  pain,  and 
lies  in  ourselves  ;  satisfaction  is  positive  pleasure,  and 
is  derived  from  external  objects  ;  and  it  is  less  perma- 
nent than  contentment.  A  person  contented  has  al- 
ways enough  ;  one  satiffied  has  received  enough.  Ac- 
quiescence is  less  than  contentment ;  and  gratification 
is  a  more  lively,  but  less  permanent,  state  of  feeling. 

3N-TENTS',  or  CON'T^NTS  (115)  [kon-tents', 
S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  kon-tSnts'  or  kon'- 
tents,  W.  ;  kon'tents,  CI.  Wb.],  n.  pi. 

1.  That  which  is  contained  within  any  limits 
or  boundaries ;  as,  **  The  cofitents  of  a  vessel 
or  a  cask  "  ;  "  The  contents  of  a  book  " ;  "  The 
contents  of  a  polygon." 

2.  A  summary  of  what  a  book  contains ;  index. 
fl®=-  *'  To  this  analogy,"  [relating  to  certain  words 

of  two  syllables,  used  both  as  nouns  and  verbs,  the 
nouns  having  the  accent  on  tho  first  syllable,  and  the 
verbs  on  the  last,]  "some  speakers  ar«  endeavoring 
to  reduce  the  word  contents,  which,  when  it  signifies 
the  matter  contained  in  a  book,  is  often  heard  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable."  Walker. —  This  is  a 
very  common  pronunciation  in  the  United  States. 

CON-TER'M}-NA-eLE,  a.  [L.  contermino,  to  bor- 
der upon ;  con,  with,  and  termino,  to  bound.] 
Capable  of  the  same  bounds.      Sir  H.  Wotton. 

CON-TER'MI-NAL,  a.  Having  a  common  boun- 
dary ;  conterniinous  ;  contcrminate.  Scott. 

CON-TER'MI-NATE,  a.  Having  a  common  boun- 
dary. "Ethiopia  being  the  contet'minate  region 
of  Egypt."  Raleigh. 

CON-TER'MI-NOTJS,  a.  [L.  conterminus  ;  con, 
with,  and  terminus,  a  boundary.] 

1.  Having  a  common  boundary;  bordering 
upon;  contcrminate;  conterminal.  *^  Conter- 
m.inous  to  the  colonies."  Hale. 

2.  {Nat.  Hist.)  Nearly  allied.  "  Contermi- 
nous groups."  Maunder, 

t  CON-T^R-RA'N^-AN,  a.  [L.  conterraneus,  a 
fellow-countryman  ;  con,  with,  and  terra,  the 
earth.]     Of  the  same  earth  or  country.  Howell, 

fCON-TjpR-RA'N^-OUS,  a.  Of  the  same  coun- 
try ;  conterranean.  Bailey. 

t  CON-TES-S^R-A'TTON,  n.  [L.  contesseratio, 
friendship ;  con,  with,  and  tessera,  a  square 
block,  a  token  between  friends.]  A  friendly  or 
harmonious  union.  "  So  unusual  a  contessera- 
tionof  elegancies."  B.  O ley's  Life  of  G.  Herbert. 

The  agreement  and  contesseration,  in  judgment  and  prac- 
tice, with,  the  primitive  church.  Bp.  Taylor. 

CON-TEST',  V.  a.  [L.  contestor,  to  enter  on  a 
lawsuit  by  calling  witnesses ;  con,  with,  and 
testor,  to  attest ;  testis,  a  witness  ;  It.  contestare  ; 
Sp.  contestar  ;  Fr.  contester.]  \i.  contested  ; 
pp.  contesting,  contested.] 

1.  To  call  in  question ;  to  contend  against ; 
to  controvert ;  to  dispute. 

The  excellence  of  Christian  morality  will  not  be  contested 
by  f^r  and  candid  adversaries,  jortin. 

2.  {Law.)  To  defend  a  suit,  or  other  judicial 
proceeding ;  to  dispute,  oppose,  or  resist  a 
claim;  to  litigate,  as  a  defendant.  Burrill, 

CON-TEST',  V.  n.  To  strive  or  contend  in  oppo- 
sition or  in  emulation. 

I  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love 
As  ever,  in  ambitious  strength,  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor.  Shak. 

CON'T^ST  (lU),  n.   1.  Strife  of  words  ;  ea^er  con- 
troversy ;  dispute  ;  debate  ;  quarrel ;  difference. 
Leave  all  noisy  contests  . .  .  and  brawling  language.  Watts. 
2    Struggle  in  arms  ;  battle ;  fight ;  conflict. 

The  contest  becoming  more  equal,  force  alone  must  de- 
cide. ^  Warburton. 

Syn. —  See  Difference,   Conflict,  CIuar- 

REL. 

CON-TEST'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  con- 
tested ;  disputable  ;  controvertible.       Johnson. 
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t  CON-TEST 'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state,  or  .the 
quality,  of  b'eing  possibly  contested. 


CQN-TEST'ANT,  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  contests ;  a 
disputant ;  a  litigant,     [n.]        Sewa/rd.     Wise. 

CON-T^S-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  contestatio  ;  Fr.  con- 
testation,^ 

1.  t  Proof  by  witnesses  ;  testimony.  Barrow, 

2.  The  act  of  contesting  or  of  striving  in  ar- 
gument ;  eager  controversy  ;  dispute  ;  debate. 

Kvery  man  read  in  church  history  knows  that  beUef  was 
drawn  up  after  a  long  contestation  with  ArxuB.  Drydcn. 

3.  Emulation  ;  rivalry,     [e,.] 

Never  contention  rise  in  cither's  breast 

But  contestation  whose  love  shall  he  best.  Beau.  !f  Fl. 

CON-TEST'JgD,  p.  a.  Disputed;  litigated;  as, 
'*  A  contested  case  at  law." 

CON-TEST'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  disputing  or  liti- 
gating. "  To  speed  better  by  submission  than 
by  contesting.**  Stow. 

CON-TEST'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  contending  man- 
ner; by  means  of  contest.  Mountagu. 

CON-TEST'L^SS,  a.  Not  to  be  disputed ;  un- 
questionable.   "  Truth,  contestless."  [e,.]  A.  Hill. 

tOON-TEX',  V.  a.  [L.  contexo '^  con,  with,  and 
texOf  to  weave.]     To  weave  together.        Boyle. 

t  CON-TEXT',  a.     Knit  together  ;  firm.  Derkam. 

t  CON-TEXT',  V.  a.  [L.  contexo,  confextus,  to 
weave,  to  bind  together.]  To  knit  together  ;  to 
bind  ;  to  unite. 

Tlic  world's  frame,  which  is  contexted  only  by  commerce 
and  contracts.  Junius,  1639. 

CON'TEXT,  n.  [L.  contextuSy  from  contexo,  to 
weave  ;  It.  contesto  ;  Fr.  contexte.']  The  series 
of  sentences  that  make  up  a  discourse  or  trea- 
tise ;  —  particularly  the  parts  that  precede  and 
follow  a  text  or  sentence  quoted. 

The  sense  is  fine,  and  easily  apprehended  by  the  context. 

Hart. 

CON-TEXT'U-RAL,  a. 
constitution. 


Relating  to  contexture  or 
Smith. 

CON-TEXT'URE  (kon-tekst'yur),  n.  [Sp.  contex- 
tura  ;  Fr.  contexture.']  The  disposition  or  com- 
position of  parts  among  each  other;  constitu- 
tion; system;  texture.  _.** Collateral  events  are 
so  artfully  woven  into  the  contexture  of  his 
[Knolles]  principal  story."  Rambler. 

CON-TEXT'URED  (kon-tekst'yurd),  a.  Interwo- 
ven ;  intertwined.  *  Carlyle. 

CON-TIG-NA'TION",  n.  [X.  contignatio  ;  con,  with, 
and  tigniim,  a  beam ;  Fr.  contignation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  framing  or  constructing. 

Their  own  buildings,  linked  by  a  contignation  into  the  ed- 
ifice of  France.  Burke. 

2.  A  frame  of  beams  joined  together ;  a  sto- 
ry.    "  Stories  or  contignattons.'*  Wotton. 

fCON-TIG'y-ATE,  a.  Being  in  contact;  adjoin- 
ing; contiguous.  "The  two  extremities  are 
contiguate.  *  Holland. 

CON-TJ-GU'I-TY,  n.     [It.  contiguith  ;  Sp.  conti- 
guidad'y  Yi.contiguite.']  The  state  of  bem^  con- 
tiguous :  actual  contact ;  a  touching ;  proximity. 
How  can  it  [matter]  be  present  to  any  thing  but  by  the 
contiguity  of  its  parts.  Law. 

O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade!  Cowper. 

CON-TIG'y-OUS  (kon-tig'yu-us),  a.  [L.  contig- 
uus ;  con,  with,  and  tango,  to  touch ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
contiguo  ;  Fr.  contigu.']  Meeting  so  as  to  touch ; 
close  to  ;  adjacent;  adjoining. 

Tlie  two  halves  of  the  paper  seemed  contiguous  at  one  of 
their  angles.  JS'ewton. 

Syn.  —  See  Adjacent. 

CON-TiG'U-Otrs-LY,  ad.  Without  any  interven- 
ing space.  Drgden. 

CpN-TiG'U-OUS-NESS,_  n.  The  state  of  being 
contiguous  ;  contiguity.  •'  By  contiguousness 
to  others."  Fuller. 

CON'Tl-NENCE,    ?  „,     [L.  contine7itia  ;  contineo, 

C6n'TJ-NEN-CY,  )  contmens,  to  check,  to  re- 
press ;  con,  with,  and_  teneo,  to  hold ;  It.  conti- 
nenza  ;  Sp.  continencia  ;  Fr.  continence.'] 

1,  A  holding  in  or  curbing  of  one's  desires  ; 
self-imposed  restraint,  particularly  of  sexual 
appetite;  chastity. 

Chastity  is  either  abstinence  or  continevcei  abstinence  is 
that  of-viigins  and  widows,  continence  of  married  persons. 

Bp.  Taylor. 


Content  without  lawful  venery,  is  continence;  without  un- 
lawful, chastity.  Grew. 

2.  t  Uninterrupted  course;  continuity.  "Lest 
the  continence  of  the  course  should  be  divided." 

Ayliffe. 

JS^  Continence  is  generally  uaed  in  reference  to  men, 
chastity  in  reference  to  women. 

CON'TJ-NENT,  a.  1.  Restrained  as  to  the  pas- 
sions, especially  the  sexual  appetite  ;  chaste. 

My  past  life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true, 
As  I  am  now  unhappy.  Shak. 

2.  Moderate ;  temperate. 

I  pray  you,  have  a  continent  forbearance.  Shak, 

3.  t  Restraining.  "  All  continent  impedi- 
ments." Shak. 

4.  f  Connected  ;  continuous.  ■ 

The  north-east  part  of  Asia,  if  not  continent  with  the  west 
side  of  America,  is  the  least  di^oined  by  sea.         Brerewood. 

CON'TI-NENT,  n.    [It.  continente ;  Fr.  continent.] 

1.  An  extent  of  land  comprising,  or  large 
enough  to  comprise,  many  countries,  not  dis- 
joined by  a  sea  ;  the  main  land,  as  opposed  to 
islands  ;  as,  '•  The  continent  of  Europe." 

2.  t  That  which  contains,  or  that  in  which 
any  thing  is  contained. 

Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  contiTient.  Shak. 

If  there  be  no  f\ilncss,  then  is  the  continent  greater  than 

the  content.  Bacon. 

CON-TI-NEN'TAL,  a.  [Fr.]  1.  Relating  to  a  con- 
tinent, particularly  the  continent  of  Europe. 

No  continental  power  was  willing  to  lose  any  of  its  conti- 
nental objects.  Burke. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Confederated  States  at 
the  time  of  the  American  revolution  ;  as,  "  The 
continental  money  "  ;  "  The  continental  uni- 
form" ;  "The  continental  army."     [U.  S.] 

Continental  system,  (Mod.  Hist.)  the  plan  of  the  Em- 
peror, Napoleon  Bonaparte,  for  excluding  the  mer- 
chandise of  England  from  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

c6n'TT-N:eNT-LY,  ad.     Chastely  ;  temperately. 

t  CON'TI-NENT-NESS,  n.     Continence.  Ash. 

t  CON-TIN^E',  v.  n.  [L.  contingo  ;  con,  with, 
and  tango,  to  touch.]  To  touch ;  to  reach  :  — 
to  happen.  Bailey. 

CON-TiN'^jpNCE,    ;  „.  lit.  contingenza;  Sp.  co«- 
CpN-TIN'5^jpN-CY,  )  tvnqencia ;  Fr.  contingence^ 

1.  The  act  of  reacting  to,  or  of  touching. 
'*  The  point  of  contingency.*''  Gregory. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  contingent;  possi- 
bility or  uncertainty  of  occurring.  "  Consider- 
ing the  contingency  in  events."  Browne.  "  The 
contingency  of  human  actions."     South. 

3.  Casualty  ;  accident ;  incident ;  occurrence  ; 
as,  '*  To  be  prepared  for  all  contingencies." 

CON-TIN'^5NT,  a.  [L.  contingo,  contingens,  to 
happen ;  con,  with,  and  tango,  to  touch ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  contingents  ;  Fr.  contingent.] 

1.  Happening  by  chance  ;  not  determined  by 
any  certain  rule  ;  not  definite  or  fixed  ;  uncer- 
tain; accidental;  casual.  '*Many  things  .  .  . 
seem  to  be  contingent.**  Greio. 

2.  {Law.)  Dependent  upon  an  uncertainty. 
"  A  contingent  legacy."  Blackstone. 

3.  {Logic.)  Noting  the  matter  of  a  proposi- 
tion when  the  terms  of  it  in  part  agree,  and  in 
part  disagree.  Whately. 

Syn.  — See  Accidental. 

C0N-TiN'9?NT,  n.  1.  A  thing  dependent  on 
chance  ;  something  that  may  happen. 

By  contingents  we  arc  to  understand  those  things  which 
come  to  pass  without  any  human  forecast.  Grew. 

2.  The  share  that  falls  to  any  one  upon  a  di- 
vision, or  upon  an  apportionment  ^  quota;  pro- 
portion;— particularly  the  proportion  of  troops 
to  be  furnished  by  one  of  several  contracting  or 
allied  powers.  Brajide. 

CpN-TiN'g:pNT-LY,  ad.    Accidentally  ;  casually. 

CON-TIN'gj?NT-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
contingent.  Smart. 

CON-TINai-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  continued. 

CpN-TIN'y-AL  (kon-tin'u-9l),  a.  [L.  continuus  ; 
Fr.  coniimtel.  —  See  CJontinue.]  Incessant; 
uninterrupted;  unintermitted ;  constant;  con- 
tinuous. 

He  that  hath  a  merry  heart  hath  a  continual  feast. 

Pr'ov.  XV.  15. 

A  continual  claim,  (Law.)  a  formal  claim  made  by  a 


party  entitled  to  enter  upon  any  lands  or  tenements, 
but  deterred  from  such  entry  by  menaces  or  bodily 
fear;  —  bo  called  because  it  was  required  to  be  re- 
peated once  in  the  space  of  every  year  and  day.  Burrill. 
Syn. —  Continual  is  that  which  is  constantly  re- 
newed and  recurring,  with  perhaps  frequent  stops  or 
interruptions  ;  continuous  or  continued,  that  wliich  is 
unintermitted  or  unintci~rupied.  Continual  showers  or 
rumors  ;  continual  interruptions  ;  continuous  train  of 
thought ;  continued  succession  ;  cfmstant  endeavor  ; 
incessa-nt  noise ;  perpetual  motion. 

CON-TIN-U-AL'{-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
tinual,    [k.]  *  Wm.  Taylor. 

CON-TIN'U-AL-LY,  ad.  Without  pause  or  inter- 
ruption ;  incessantly  ;  constantly  ;  always. 

The  goodness  of  God  cndureth  continually.       Pa.  lii.  X. 

CON-TIN'U-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
continual ;  permanence.  Hales. 

CON-TIN'U-ANCE,  n.     [It.  ^  Sp.  continuanza.] 

1.  The  state  of  continuing ;  the  time  of  con- 
tinuing; permanence  in  one  state  ;  duration. 

Their  duty  depending  upon  fear,  the  one  was  of  no  greater 
continuance  than  the  other.  Hayward. 

2.  Perseverance  ;  constancy.  "  By  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing."  Rom.  ii.  7. 

3.  fThe  quality  of  holding  together  when 
stretched,  as  in  fibres  ;  continuity. 

"Wool,  tow,  cotton,  and  raw  silk  have,  besides,  the  desire 
of  continuance  in  regard  of  the  tenuity  of  their  thread.  Bacon. 

4.  {Law.)  In  ancient  practice,  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  proceedings  in  a  cause  from  day  to 
day,  or  from  one  term  to  another  ; — in  modem 
practice,  the  postponement  of  the  proceedings 
in  a  cause,  as  putting  oif  a  trial,  &c. :  —  the 
entry  made  upon  the  record  of  an  adjournment 
or  a  postponement.  Burrill. 

Syn. —  Continuation,  continuance,  and  continuitif 
are  all  derived  from  con,  with,  and  teneo,  to  hold,  and 
have  fgr  their  primary  sense  the  idea  of  holding  togeth- 
er. Continuation  is  used  of  space,  continuance  of  time, 
and  continuity  of  substance.  Continuation  of  a  march 
or  of  a  literary  work  ;  continuance  of  a  war  or  of  life  ; 
continuity  of  a  rampart.  Duration  and  -permanence, 
like  continuance,  are  used  of  time  ;  as,  *'  The  duration 
of  life";  "  The  ^leTTTMnPTice  of  a  situation." 

CON-TIN 'U- ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  eontinuo,  continuatus, 
to  unite.]  To  join  closely  together,  [n.]  Potter. 

CpN-TIN'y-ATE,  a.  [It.  co?itinuato ;  Sp.  continu- 
ado.] 

1.  Intimately  united ;  closely  joined,     [r.] 

As  though  our  flesh  and  bones  should  be  made  cmitinuate 
with  his.  Hooker. 

2.  Uninterrupted  ;  continued.  "  An  untira- 
ble  and  conti?iuate  goodness."     [r.]  Shak. 

CpN-TiN'V:ATE-LY,a£?.  Incessantly.  "It [water] 
falls  continuately.**     [r.]  Wilkins. 

CpN-TIN'U-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
continuate.     [r.]  Dighy. 

CpN-TIN-y-A'TION,  n.  [L.  continuatio ;  It.  con- 
tinuazione  ;  Sp.  continuacion  ;  Fr.  continua- 
tio^i.]  The  act  of  continuing;  uninterrupted 
succession  in  space  or  in  time  ;  extension  ;  pro- 
longation ;  protraction.  '*  A  continuation  of  the 
same  story.  Dryden.  "  The  continuation  and 
propagation  of  the  species."  Ray. 
Syn.  — See  Continuance, 

CpN-TIN'U-A-TIVE,  tt.     That  continues.   Watts. 

CpN-TIN'y-A-TIVE,  7i.  1.  (Rhet.)  An  expres- 
sion noting  permanence  or  duration. 

To  these  may  be  added  continuatives;  as,  "Home  remains 
to  this  day."  Watts. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  conjunction.  "  Continttativcs 
consolidate  sentences  into  one  continuous 
whole."  Harris. 

CpN-TIN'U-A-TpIl  [kon-tin-u-a'tor,  S.  W.  Ja.', 
"kon-tin'u-a-tor,*  S.  Sm.  R.]',  n.  'One  who  con- 
tinues what  is  begun.  Browne. 

CpN-TIN'UE  (kon-tin'yu),  v.  n.  [L.  eontinuo,  to 
unite,  to'keep'up  ;  con,  with,  and  tejieo,  to  hold  ; 
It.  continuare ;  Sp.  co7itinuar;  Fr.  continuer.] 

[i.  CONTINUED  ;  pp.  CONTINUING,  CONTINUED.] 

1.  To  remain  in  the  same  state  or  in  the  same 
place  ;  to  abide ;  to  stay. 

The  multitude  continue  yflfti.  me  now  three  days.  3fii(f.xv.32. 

2.  To  be  durable  ;  to  endure  ;  to  last.  //Thy 
kingdom  shall  not  contimie.*'      1  .Sam.  xiii.  14. 

3.  To  persist;  to  persevere. 


If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  i 
deed. 


:  ye  my  disciplcfl  iu- 
Johnvm.  31. 
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Syn. —  Continue  in  the  same  practice;  remain  in 
the  same  place  ;  abide  for  a  time  ;  stay  where  you  are  ; 
coM(muc  to  improve  ;  persevere  in  your  pursuit  ;  per- 
sist in  doing  right.  The  storm  contimies,  and  the  foul 
weather  lasts  long.  —  See  ABIDE. 

CON-TlN'UE,  V.  a.  To  extend  in  space  or  in  du- 
ration ;  to  prolong. 

A  bridge  of  wondrous  length 
From  hell  continued,  reaching  the  utmost  orb 
Of  this  frail  world.  mUon. 

0.  contintte  thy  loving  kindness  unto  them.  Pe.  xxxvi.  10. 
Syn.  —  See  Continual. 

CON-TtN'UED  (kon-tln'yud),  p.  a.  Protracted  ; 
uninterrupted ;  as,  "  A  contmued  series." 

Continued  bass^  (Mus.)  bass  continued  through  the 
whole  piece  ;  same  as  thorough  bass.  Brande.  —  Con- 
tinued fractions^  (Math.)  a  fraction  the  numerator  of 
which  is  1,  and  the  denominator  a  whole  number 
plus  a  fraction,  whose  numerator  is  1,  and  whose  de- 
nominator is  a  whole  number  plus  a  fraction,  and 
so  on.  Davies, 

CON-TIN'U-CD-LY,  ad.     "Without  interruption. 

C0N-TIN'y-5R,  n.    One  who  continues. 

CON-TIN'y-iNG, ;).  «..     Abiding;  enduring. 

For  here  we  have  no  continmnff  city,  but  we  seek  one  to 
come.  Heb.  xiii.  14. 

CON-tIn'U-ING-LY,  ad.  With  continuity  ;  with- 
out interruption,     [r.]  Fabyan. 

CON-TJ-NU'I-TY,  n.  [L.  eontinuitas  ;  It.  con- 
tinuitb, ;  Sp.  cbntinuidad ;  Fr.  continuite.l  The 
state  of  being  contiituous  ;  uninterrupted  con- 
nection ;  close  union  ;  cohesion. 

In  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of  union  and  evitation  of 
solution  of  continuity.  Bacon. 

Law  of  continuity,  the  law  that  nothing  passes  from 
one  state  to  another  without  passing  through  all  the 
intermediate  states.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Continuance. 

CON-TIN'y-O&S  (kon-tin'yu-Hs),  a.  [L.  continuus ; 
It.  S;  Sp.  contintio  ;  Fr.  continu.'] 

1.  Joined  together  closely,  or  without  chasm 
or  interruption  ;  connected ;  continued. 

The  ...  rings  become  continuous,  and  are  blended.    Newton. 

2.  (Bot.)  Without  deviation  from  uniformity ; 
—  opposed  to  interrupted.  Henslow. 

Syn.  —  See  Continual,  Successive. 

CON-TlN'y-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  continuous  man- 
ner ;  uninterruptedly.  Foster. 

COJr-T'dR-J^I-A'TI,  n.  pi.  [It.  contorni,  con- 
tours, furrows.]  (Numismatics.)  Bronze  medals, 
jnarked  with  peculiar  furrows,  supposed  to  have 
been  strirck  about  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great  and  his  immediate  successors,  and  to  have 
been  used  as  tickets  of  admission  to  the  public 
games  of  the  circus  in  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople. Brande. 

CON-TOR'SION,  n.    See  Contortion.        Todd. 

CQN-TORT',  V.  a.    [L.  contorqueo,  contortus.']    \i. 

CONTORTED  ;    pp.    CONTORTING,    CONTORTED.] 

To  twist ;  to  writhe ;  to  distort. 

The  vertebral  arteries  are  variously  contorted.  Ray. 

CQN-TORT'ED,  a.  {Bot.)  1.  Noting  a  part  of  a 
plant  folded  or  twisted  back  upon  itself,  as  the 
root  of  the  Polygonum  bistorta.  Henslow. 

2.  Noting,  in  estivation,  the  subordinate  parts 
of  the  corolla  when  they  are  set  obliquely,  and 
overlap  each  other  in  succession.  Henslow. 

CON-TOR'TION  (kon-tbr'shun),  n.  [L.  contortio ; 
It.  contorzione ;  Sp.  iSf  Fr.  contorsion.'] 

1.  A  twist ;  a  wry  motion  ;  distortion. 

To  use  odd  gestures  and  conioi'tions.  Shaftesbury. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  wresting  of  a  limb  or  member 
of  the  body  out  of  its  natural  situation  ;  par- 
tial dislocation.  Maunder. 

t  CON-TOR'TIOyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
contorted.  Ash. 

COJV-TdUR'  (k5n-t3r'),  n.  [Fr.]  (Fine  Arts.) 
The  outline  or  general  periphery  of  a  figure ; 
the  lines  which  bound  a  figure.  Francis. 

CON-t6uR'NI-AT-|D,  u.  Having  edges  appear- 
ing as  if  turned  in  a  lathe.  [A  term  among 
antiquaries  applied  to  medals.]  Clarke. 

COJV '  TJt^.  A  Latin  preposition,  which  signifies 
against,  or  in  opposition ;  —  used  in  composi- 
tion, or  as  a  prefix  to  English  words. 


CON-TRACT'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  contracted. 
"  Dilatable  and  contractihle."  Arbuthnot. 

CON-TRAcT'J-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing contractible.  A.  Sy/ces. 

CON-TRAC'TILE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  con- 
traction. "  The  arteries  are  elastic  tubes  en- 
dued with  a  coTitractile  force."  Arbuthnot. 

C6n'TRA-BAND,  a.     ["  Latin  contra,  against  or  |  CON-TE.AC-TIL'I-TY,  n.    [Fr.  contractilitt'.]  The 


contrary,  and  the  Gothic  hand,  a  prohibition : 
or  from  ban,  a  proclamation."  Sullivan.  —  It. 
contrabbaTido,  prohibited  merchandise  ;  contra, 
against,  and  bando,  a  proclamation  ;  Sp.  con- 
trabando;  Fr.  contrebande.'j  {Com.)  Applied 
to  such  goods  as  are  prohibited,  by  law,  from 
being  imported  or  exported  ;  unlawful ;  illegal. 
"  Forfeited  like  contraband  goods."        Dryaen. 

c6n'TRA-BAND,«.  1.  Illegal  traffic.  "Persons 
most  bound  to  prevent  contraband."         Burke. 

a.  Articles,  the  importation  or  exportation  of 
which  is  prohibited  by  law.  P.  Cyc. 

Contraband  of  war,  goods  which  neutrals  are  pro- 
hibited from  carrying  during  war  to  the  belligerent 
parties,  or  which  a  belligerent  has,  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  right  of  preventing  a  neutral  from  furnish- 
ing to  an  enemy,  such  as  arms  and  warlike  stores,  or 
munitions  of  war.  Burrill. 

t  CON'TEA-BAND,  ».  a.     1.  To  import  goods  pro- 
hibited. Cockeram-. 
2.  To  prohibit. 

Our  law  severely  contrabands 

Our  taking  business  off  men's  hands.      Hudibras. 

CON'TRA-bAND-JST,  n.  One  who  traffics  ille- 
gally ;  a  smuggler.  Todd. 

c6M--TR4-BJs'Sd,n.  [It.]  (Mms.)  The  largest 
of  the  violin  species  of  stringed  or  bowed  in- 
struments, of  which  it  forms  the  lowest  bass  ; 
—  usually  called  the  double  bass.  Brande. 

CON- TRACT',  V.  a.  [L.  contraho,  contractus; 
con,  with,  and  traho,  to  draw;  It.  contrarre; 
Sp.  contraer ;  Fr.  contracter,']  \i.  contract- 
ed ;  pp.  contracting,  contracted.] 

1.  To  draw  together,  as  the  parts  of  any 
thing ;  to  bring  into  less  compass  ;  to  lessen  ; 
to  narrow ;  to  abridge  ;  to  shorten ;  to  diminish. 

Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions.  Shah. 

In  all  things,  desuetude  does  contrcxt  the  faculties. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  [It.  eontrattare.']  To  covenant ;  to  bargain 
for.     '*  The  articles  of  contracted  peace."  Shak. 

3.  To  betroth;  to  affiance;  to  engage.  "A 
lady  contracted  to  a  man  of  merit."  Tatler. 

4.  To  procure  ;  to  incur  ;  to  bring ;  to  get. 
He  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought 
Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault.  Vi-j/den. 

CON- TRACT',  V.  n.  1.  To  shrink  up  ;  to  shrivel ; 
as,  "  Cold  causes  most  bodies  to  contract." 

2.  To  make  a  bargain  ;  to  agree  ;  as,  "  To  con- 
tract to  do  a  piece  of  work." 

t  CON-TRACT',  p.  u,.  Affianced  ;  betrothed.  Shak. 

CON'TRACT  (114),  n.     [Fr.  contrat:\ 

1.  A  bargain  ;  a  compact  ;  an  agreement ;  a 
covenant. 

They  [the  House  of  Peers!  debated  "  whether  there  were 
an  origmal  contract  between  king  and  people."  Hume. 

2.  A  writing  which  contains  stipulations  or 
terms  of  a  bargain  ;  as,  "  To  sign  a  contract." 

3.  {Law.)  An  agreement  or  covenant  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons,  with  a  lawful  con- 
sideration or  cause.  Whishaw. 

/JEg^  "  This  word  was   anciently  accented  on  the 
last  syllable,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  quotations  : 
This  is  the  hand  which,  with  a  vowed  contract'. 
Was  fast  belocked  in  thine.  Shak. 

I  did;  and  His  contract'  with  Lady  Lucy, 
And  his  contra/it'  by  deputy  in  France.  Stiak. 

But  that  the  accent  should  now  be  placed  on  the  first 
syllable,  needs  no  proof  but  the  general  ear  and  the 
general  analogy  of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  of  the 
same  form."    Walker. 
Syn.  —  See  Agreement. 

CpN-TKACT'5D,  p.  a.  Drawn  together ;  shrunk 
up  ;  shortened  ;  abridged  :  —  affianced  ;  be- 
trothed; engaged:  —  narrow;  illiberal;   mean. 

CON-TRACt'^D-LY,  ad.  In  a  contracted  manner. 


con-trAct'pd-ness,  n. 

contracted. 

con-tract-i-bIl'j-ty,  n. 

contracted. 


The   state   of  being 
A.  Sykes. 

Possibility  of  being 
Arbuthnot. 


quality  of  being  contractile;   the  property  by 
which  bodies  contract.  " 


CON-TRACT'ING,p.  u,.  Drawing  together ;  short- 
ening; abridging:  — bargaining;  stipulating. 
CON-TEAc'TION,  n.     [L.  contractio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  contracting  or  bringing  into  a 
narrower  compass ;  corrugation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  firawn  together.  "  A 
contraction  in  the  nerves."  Bacon. 

3.  (Gram.)  The  abbreviation  of  a  word,  or 
the  reducing  of  two  syllables  into  one,  by  the 
omission  of  one  or  more  letters. 

4.  The  act  of  making  a  contract ; — partic- 
ularly a  marriage  contract,     [ii.] 

Such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul.  Shak. 

CQN-TRAC'TJVE,  ».  Tending  to  contract;  con- 
tracting. Blackmore. 

CQN- TRACTOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  contracts  or 
bargains;  —  especially  one  who  bargains,  for  a 
specified  sum,  to  execute  any  work  or  enter- 
prise of  considerable  magnitude.      Bp.  Taylor, 

CON'TRA-DAnce,  n.  [It.  contraddanza ;  Sp. 
contraAanza ;  Fr.  contredartse ;  centre,  against, 
and  danse,  a  dance.]  A  dance  in  which  the 
partners  are  arranged  in  opposite  lines  ;  — 
called  also  country-dance.  Smart, 

CON-TRA-DlCT',  v.  a,  [L.  contradico,  contradic- 
tus  ;  It.  contraddere  ;  Sp.  contradecir ;  Fr.  con- 
tredire.']  [i.  contradicted  ;  pp.  contradict- 
ing, contradicted.] 

1.  To  assert  the  contrary  of  what  has  been 
asserted ;  to  speak  against ;  to  oppose  verbal- 
ly ;  to  gainsay ;  to  deny. 

it  is  not  lawful  to  contradict  a  point  of  history  known  to 
all  the  world.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  contrary  to;  to  oppose.  **No  truth 
can  contradict  any  truth."  Hooker. 

CON-TRA-DICT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  contra- 
dicted ;  disputable.  J.  Foster. 
CON-TRA-DICT'JgR,  )i.    One  who  contradicts. 

CON-TRA-DIC'TION,  n.  [L.  coviradictio  ;  It. 
contrctddizione ;  Sp.  contradiccion ;  Fr.  contra- 
diction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  contradicting;  o,  gainsaying; 
verbal  opposition. 

That  tongue 
Inspired  with  contradiction,  Milton. 

2.  Inconsistency  of  one  assertion  with  an- 
other ;  incongruity ;  contrariety. 

The  apostle's  advice,  to  be  angry  and  sin  not,  was  a  con- 
tradiction in  their  philosophy.  South. 

tCON-TRA-DIC'TION-AL,  a.     Contradictory. 

CON-'TRA-DiC'TIOys,  a.     1.  Filled  with  contra- 
dictions ;  inconsistent ;  contradictory.      More. 
2.  Inclined  to  contradict.     "  Bondet  was  ?iT- 
maraeD\a.live aiidLcontradictious." Bp.  of  Killala. 

CON-TRA-DIC'TIOyS-NESS,  n.  1.  Inconsistency. 

"  Its  absurdity  and  contradictiousness."  Noms. 

2.  Disposition  to  cavil.  Johnson. 

CSN-TEA-DIC'TIVE,  a,.  Opposite  ;  adverse ;  con- 
tradictory. Milton. 

CON-TRA-DlC'TfVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  contradictory 
manner  or  spirit.  Craig. 

CON-TRA-DICT'OE,  «.  [L.]  One  who  contra- 
dicts ;  an  opponent ;  contradicter.  Prynne. 

CON-TRA-DIC'TO-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  contradictory 
manner.  Browne. 

c6N-TRA-DIC'T0-R!-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing contradictory.  Baxter. 

t  CON-TRA-DJC-TO'Rl-OtJS,  a.  Contradictory. 
"  A  contradictorious  humor."  State  Trials,  1649. 

tCON-TRA-DlC-TO'RI-OtJS-LY,  ad.  Contradic- 
torily. More. 

C6N-TRA-DIC'T0-RY,  a.  1.  Implying  contra- 
diction or  denial.  "  To  believe  the  contradicto- 
ry assertions  of  both."  South, 
2.  Opposite  ;  contrary  ;  inconsistent. 
"  The  schemes  of  those  gentlemen  are  most 
absurd  and  contradictory."                    Addison. 

CON-TRA-DIC'TO-RY,  n.  A  proposition  totally 
opposed  to  another.  "  It  is  common  with 
princes  to  will  contradictories."  Bacon. 

tCON-TRA-DIS-TINCT',  a.  Having  opposite 
qualities.     "  A  contradistinct  term.**    Goodwin. 
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CONTRADISTINCTION 

CON-TRA-DIS-TINC'TION    (-dis-tlngk'-ahun),    n. 
Distinction  by  opposite  qualities.  South. 


Opposite  in  qual- 
Harris. 


CSN-TEA-DJS-TINC'TIVE,  u, 

ities. 
CON-TEA-DIS-TINC'TIVE,  n.    A  mark  of  con- 

tradistijiction.  Harris. 

C6N-TE,A-D!S-TIN'GUISH     (-tlng'gwjsh),    v.     a. 

[contra  and  distinguish,']     \i.   contkadistin- 

GUISHED  ;  pp.  CONTRADISTINGUISHING,  CON- 
TRADISTINGUISHED.] To  distinguish  not  sim- 
ply by  different,  but  by  opposite  qualities. 
"  The  soul  of  Christ  contradistinguished  from 
his  body."  Pearson. 

CON-TRA-DJS-TIN'GUJSHED  (-«ng'gwi8ht),fi.  a. 
Distinguished  by  opposite  qualities. 

CON-TRA-DJS-TIN'GUISH-fNG,  p.  a.  Distin- 
guishing by  opposite  qualities. 

CON-TEA-PIS'SUEE  (kBn-trj-fish'yur,^  92),  «. 
{Med.')' A.  fracture  opposite  to  that  side  which 
receives  the  blow.  Wiseman. 

\  c6n'TEA-HENT,  a.  [L.  contraho,  contrahens, 
to  draw  together.]     Contracting.  Mede. 

CON-TRA-In'DJ-CANT,  n.  [L.  contra,  against, 
and  indicOj  indicans,  to  indicate.]  {Med.)  A 
symptom  forbidding  the  usual  treatment  of  a 
disorder.  Burke. 

CON-TRA-IN'DI-OATE,  v.  a.  [L.  contra,  against, 
and  indico,  indicatus,  to  indicate.]  {Med.)  To 
indicate,  as  some  symptom  or  cure,  contrary  to' 
the  general  tenor  of  the  malady.  Harvey. 

cSn-TRA-IN-DJ-CA'TION,  n.  {Med.)  An  indi- 
cation or  symptom  which  forbids  the  treatment 
of  a  disorder  in  the  usual  way.  Arbuthnot. 

COJf-TRjL'TO,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  1.  The  second 
part  in  harmony ;  the  part  next  below  the  treble 
and  above  the  tenor  ;  alto  ;  —  called  counter- 
tenor when  sung  by  a  high  male  voice.  Dwight. 
2.  The  lowest  kind  of  female  voice ;  the 
voice  which  sings  the  second  part.  Dvyight. 

CON-TEA-MURE',  n.  [Fr.  contremur;  contre, 
against,  and  mur,  a  wall.]  {Fort.)  An  out-wall, 
built  before  another  wall,  or  about  the  main 
wall  of  a  city.  Chambers. 

C6N-TEA-NAT'y-EAL,  a.  Opposed  to  nature  ; 
unnatural,     [r.]    '  Bp.  Rust. 

t  CON-TEA-NI'T^N-CY,  n.  [L.  contra,  against, 
and  nitor,  nitens,  to  strive.]  A  resistance 
against  pressure  ;  reaction.  Baileg. 

tC6N-TEA-PO§E',«.  a.  [L.  contra,  against,  and 
pono,  positus,  to  place.]  To  place  opposite, 
against,  or  contrary  to.  Salkeld. 

c6N-TRA-PO-§I"TION  (-zish'iin),  n.  A  placing 
opposite ;  opposite  position.  Potter. 

c6N-TEA-PtJN'TAL,  a.  {Mus.)  Elating  to  coun- 
terpoint,    [r.]   '  'West.  Rev. 

c6N-TEA-PUN'TIST,  n.  [It.  contrappunto,  a 
counterpoint ;  contra,  against,  and  punto,  a 
point.]  {Mus.)  One  skilled  in  counterpoint. 
"  A  learned  contrapuntist."  Mason. 


c6n-tea-e£g-o-lae'i-ty, 

rule,     [r.] 


Contrariety  to 
N orris. 


C6N'TEA-Ee-M6N'STEANT,  n.  One  who  re- 
monstrates in  opposition  or  answer  ter  a  remon- 
strant. "  Contra-^emonstrants  and  remon- 
strants."    [r.]  Hales. 

t  CON-TEA'RI-ANT,  a.  [L.  contrarius ;  Fr.  con- 
trariant,']    Contrary.  Pearson. 

t  CpN-TRA'RI-ANT-LY,  ad.  Coixtia.Ti\y.Coleridge. 

CON'TRA-EIE§  (kon'tr?-r)z),  n.  pi. 

1.  Things  of  opposite  qualities. 

No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy, 

Than  I  and  euch  a  knave.  Shak. 

2.  {Logic.)  Propositions  which  destroy  each 
other. 

CON-TEA-EI'e-TY,  n.  [It.  contrariety ;  Sp.  con- 
trariedad;  Fr.  c'ontranete.'] 

1.  The  state   of   being  contrarj; ;    disagree- 
ment ;  repugnance  ;  opposition. 

There  ie  nothing  more  common  than  contrariety  of  opin- 
ions. Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  contrary  to  something  else. 

How  can  these  contrarieties  agree?  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Difference. 
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CCN'TEA-RI-JiY,  ad.  In  a  contrary  manner  or 
direction ;  on 'the  contrary.  Locke. 

CON'TRA-Ej-NESS,  M.     Contrariety.  Bailey. 

OON-TRA'EI-OUS,  a.  [L.  contrarius.1  Repug- 
nant ;  contrary.  "  Contrarious  and  inconsist- 
ent."    [r.]  Warburton.    R.  C.  Winthrop. 

CON-TRA'EI-OOS-LY,  ad.     Contrarily.        Shak. 

c6N'TEA-R!-Wi§E,  ad.  1.  Oppositely  ;  on  the 
contrary  ;  on  the  other  hand.  "  The  matter  of 
faith  is  constant ;  the  matter,  contrariurise,  of 
actions,  daily  changeable."  Hooker. 

2.  Conversely.  "  Every  thing  that  acts  upon 
the  fluids  must,  at  the  same  time,  act  upon  the 
solids,  and  contrariwise."  Arbuthwt. 

c6n'TRA-RO-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  contra,  against, 
and  roio,  rotatus,  to  revolve.]  Circular  motion 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  some  other  circular 
motion.  Congreve. 

C6N'TEA-EY,  a.  [L.  contrarius  ;  It.  §  Sp.  con- 
trario ;  Fr."  contraire.'] 

1.  Opposite  ;  opposing  ;  adverse.  "  The  wind 
was  contrary."  Matt.  xiv.  24. 

2.  Disagreeing ;  inconsistent ;  contradictory ; 
totally  different. 

Tile  contrary  choices  that  men  malce  in  the  world  do  not 
argue  tliat  they  do  not  ali  pursue  good,  but  that  the  same 
thing  is  not  good  to  every  man  alilte.  Locke. 

JSE^  "The  accent  is  invariably  placed  on  tile  iirst 
syllable  of  this  word  by  all  correct  spealcers,  and  as 
constantly  removed  to  the  second  by  the  illiterate  and 
vulgar."    Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Adverse,  Opposite. 
CON'TEA-RY,  n.    1.  A  thing  of  opposite  qualities. 

No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 

Than  I  and  sueh  a  Icnave.  Sliak. 

2.  A  proposition  or  a  fact  contrary  to  some 
other.  "  The  instances  brought  are  slender 
proofs,  and  do  rather  show  the  contrary."  Locke. 

On  the  contrary,  in  opposition  ;  on  tile  other  side.  — 
To  the  contrary,  to  a  contrary  purpose  j  to  an  opposite 
intent. 

t  c6n'TRA-RY,  v.  a.  [Fr.  contrairier.'\  To  op- 
pose ;  to  thwart ;  to  contradict.  Latimer. 

C6N'TRA-EY-MiND'¥D,  it.     Of  a  different  mind. 

CON'TRAst  (114),  n.  [It.  contrasto ;  Sp.  §  Fr. 
contraste.'] 

1.  Opposition  of  dissimilar  things,  by  which 
their  differences  are  shown  and  heightened ;  an 
exhibition  of  differences. 

This  mixture  of  eo  various  and  opposite  qualities  wliich 
constituted  the  foregoing  contrast.  Law. 

2.  {Sculp.  &  Paint.)  The  opposition  of  varied 
forms  or  colors,  which,  by  juxtaposition,  vivid- 
ly express  one  another's  peculiarities.  Fairholt. 

CON-TEAst',  v.  a.  [L.  contra,  against,  and  sto, 
to  stand,  or  sisto,  to  place  ;  It.  contrastare ;  Sp. 
contrastar ;  Fr.  contraster.']     \i.  contrasted  ; 

pp.  CONTRASTING,  CONTRASTED.] 

1.  To  place  in  opposition,  in  order  to  show 
dissimilarity.  "  The  generosity  of  one  person 
contrasted  with  the  meanness  of  another."  Cyafift. 

2.  {Sculp.  &  Paint.)  To  set  off  by  opposi- 
tion ;  to  exhibit  the  differences  of. 

The  figures  must  not  be  all  on  one  side,  but  must  contrast 
each  other  by  their  several  positions.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Compare. 
CON-TEAsT',  D.  71.  To  exhibit  a  contrast.  Hallam. 
CON-TEAST':5iD,  p.  a.     Set  in  direct  opposition. 

CON-TEA-TfiN'OE,  n.  [Fr.  contreteneur.']  {Mus.) 
Same  as  Counter-tenor.  —  See  Counter- 
tenor. Mason. 

c6j^-TRJI-TEM--dJ RE,  n.     [It.]     Same  as  CON- 


TRALTO. —  See  Contralto. 


Brande. 


CON'TEATE-WHEEL,  n.  {Machinery.)  A  wheel 
moved  by  teeth  or  cogs  which  are  parallel  to  its 
axis  ;  a  crown-wheel ;  —  used  particularly  in 
watchwork.  Francis. 

CON-TEA-VAL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  contra,  against, 
and  vallo,  to  fortify  ;  It.  contravvallazione  ;  Sp. 
contravalacion  ;  Fr.  contrevallation.']  {Fort.) 
A  counter-fortifioation  to  hinder  the  sallies  of 
the  besieged.  Watts. 

c5n-TEA-VENE',  v.  a.  [L.  contravenio  ;  contra, 
against,  and  venio,  to  come  ;  It.  contramenire ; 
Sp.  contravenir  ;  Fr.  contrevenir.']  [i.  contra- 
vened ;    pp.   CONTRAVENING,   CONTRAVENED.] 


CONTRITE 

To  hinder ;  to  oppose  ;  to  obstruct.  "  Laws 
that  contravene  the  first  principles  of  the  com- 
P^^*-*  Johnson. 

CON-TEA-VEN'JgR,  n.     One  who  contravenes. 

CON-TEA-VEN'TION,  n.  [It.  contramenzione  ; 
Sp.  contravencion ;  Fr.  contravention.l  Opposi- 
tion ;  obstruction.  "  Humors  spent  in  contra- 
ventions to  the  laws  of  the  land."  Sroift. 

cON-TEA-VEE'SION,  n.  [L.  contra,  against,  and 
verto,  versus,  to  turn  ;  It.  contramerzione.]  A 
turning  to  the  opposite  side.  Congreve. 

CCN-TRA-YEE'VA,  «.  [Sp.  contrayerba  ;  contra, 
against,  and  yerha,  an  herb.]  {Med.)  "The  aro- 
matic, bitter,  and  astringent  root  of  a  species 
of  Dorsfenia  {Dorstenia  contrayerva) ;  —  used 
in  medicine.  Dunglison. 

t  c6N-TE?C-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  contrectatio  ;  con, 
with,  and  tracto,  tractatus,  to  touch,  to  handle.] 
A  touching  or  handling.  Ferrand. 

COJVTRETEMPS  (kSn'tr-ting'),  n.  [Fr.]^  An 
accident ;  a  mishap  ;  a  mischance.  Spiers. 

CON-TRIB'U-TA-BLE,  u..  That  may  be  contrib- 
uted. Lord  Tenterden. 

CON-TRIB'0-TA-EY,  a.  Paying  tribute  as  to  a 
chief;  promoting' or  contributing  to  the  same 
end ;  contributory.  Glanville. 

CON-TrIb'UTE  [kon-tr!b'ut,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.'\,  V.  a.  [L.  contribim,  contribu- 
tus ;  con,  with,  and  tribuo,  to  give  ;  It.  contri- 
buire  ;  Sp.  contribuir ;  Fr.  contribuer^  [i.  con- 
tributed ;  pp.  contributing,  contributed.] 
To  give  to,  or  to  bring  into,  some  common 
stock  ;  to  bestow  as  a  part  or  share. 

England  contributes  much  more  than  any  other  of  the  al- 
lies. Addison. 

je®=  Some  persons  erroneously  pronounce  this  word 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable See  Contem- 
plate. 

CON-TRIB'UTE,  v.  n.  To  bear  a  part ;  to  afford 
assistance  ;  to  be  helpful ;  to  conduce. 

There  is  not  a  single  beauty  in  them  {literary  works]  to 
which  invention  must  not  contribute.  Pope. 

con-teIb'ut-Ing,  p.  u. 

ance,  or  addition. 

CON-TRI-BU'TIQN,  n.  [L.  contributio  ;  It.  eon- 
tribuzione ;  Sp.  contribucion  ;  Fr.  contribution.'] 

1.  The  act  of  contributing  ;  bestowment. 

2.  That  which  is  paid  or  given  to  a  common 
stock  for  any  purpose ;  the  thing  or  sum  con- 
tributed ;  a  gift. 

It  hatli  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  to  make  a  certain  con- 
tribution for  the  poor  saints.  liom.  xv.  26. 

3.  {Mil.)  A  tax  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country  or  town  to  a  hostile  force,  to  save 
themselves  from  being  plundered.       Campbell. 

CON-TRI-BU'TION-AL,  a.  Furnishing  contribu- 
tions ;  contributory.  Dublin  Univ.  Mag. 

CON-TEIB'U-TlVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  be- 
stowing a  part  or  share  ;  assisting ;  helpful ; 
contributory.  "  Conceit  is  very  eontributive  to 
the  well  working  of  physic."  Fuller. 

CpN-TEIB'U-TOE,)i.  One  who  contributes.  Shak. 

CpN-TEIB'U-TO-EY,  a.  Bestomng  a  part  or 
share ;  helping ;  eontributive.  "  The  advice  of 
your  majesty  no  way  contributory  to  this  vio- 
lence." Milton. 

t  CON-TEIS'TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  contristo,  contrista- 
tus ;  Fr.  contrister.']  To  make  sorrowful.  Bacon. 

t  c6N-TR]S-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  contristatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  sad  ;  an  afflicting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  sad  ;  soiTow.       Bacon. 

II  CON'TEITE  [kSn'trIt,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  C. 
Wb. ;  kon-trit',  P.  Sm.],  a.  [L.  contritus,  worn 
out  or  bruised ;  con,  with,  and  tei'O,  tritus,  to 
bruise  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  contrito ;  Fr.  contrit.]  Op- 
pressed by  a  sense  of  sin  or  guilt ;  broken  or 
subdued  in  spirit ;  penitent ;  humble. 

A  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.  Fs.  li.  17. 
JQ®=  "  This  word  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable,  both  as  it  is  an  adjective,  from  wliich  is 
formed  the  abstract  substantive  contriteness,  and  as 
tile  accent  on  the  first  syllable  has  a  tendency  to 
shorten  the  i  in  the  fast.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Bailey  place  tile  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Elphinston, 


Affording  aid,  assist- 
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CONTRITELY 

Dr.  Ash,W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Entick 
place  it  on  the  first,  with  unquestionably  the  best 
usage  on  thoirside."  Walker. —  "  This  woia  is  ac- 
cented both  ways,  more  commonly  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, more  consistently  on  the  last."  Smart,  —  Smart 
also  accents  contritely  and  contriteness  on  the  second 
syllable. 

II  CON'TRITE-LY,  ad.     In  a  contrite  manner. 

II  CON'TRlTE-NfSS,  re.  Contrition,  [r.]     Bailey. 

CQN-TEt"TION  (kon-lrlsh'un),  n.  [L.  contritio ; 
It.  contrizione  ;  Sp.  contrtcion  ;  Fr.  cotitritioti.] 

1.  t  The  act  of  grinding  or  reducing  to  pow- 
der. "The  breaking  of  their  parts  into  less 
parts  by  that  contrition."  Newton. 

2.  Sorrow  for  sin ;  repentance  ;  compunc- 
tion ;  remorse ;  —  distinguished  by  some  divines 
from  attrition. 

If  the  aorrow  arise  from  the  fear  of  punishment,  it  is  called, 
in  the  language  of  the  schools,  attrition;  if  from  a  desire  to 

5 lease  God,  and  a  tender  sense  of  having  offended  so  good  a 
'ather,  it  is  styled  contrition.  JBp.  Home. 

Syn.  —  See  Repentance. 

CON-TRIT'y-EATB,  v.  a.  [L.  contero,  contritus, 
to  bruise.]  To  pulverize  or  reduce  to  small 
particles.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

CON-TRIV'A-BLE,  v,.     That  may  be  contrived. 

CON-TRIV'ANCE,  ».  1.  The  act  of  contriving. 
*'  This  machine  demonstrates  contrivance  and 


Paley. 

2.  The  thing  contrived.  "  Sage  sayings,  rare 
examples  ;  handsome  contrivances."    Feltham. 

3.  An  act  of  cunning  ;  a  device  ;  a  scheme  ; 
a  plan  ;  a  plot ;  an  artifice  ;  a  stratagem. 

There  might  be  a  ccmtrivance  to  draw  him  into  some  secret 
ambush.  Attai-tmnj. 

Syn.  —  See  Device. 

CON-TRiVE',  V.  a.  [i.  contrived  ;  pp.  con- 
triving, CONTRIVED.] 

1.  f  [L.  contero,  contritus,  to  waste.]  To  wear 
away;  to  spend  ;  to  pass. 

Three  ages  such  as  mortal  men  conirive.  Spender, 

Please  ye,  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon.  Slidk. 

2.  [Fr.  controuver.']  To  plan  out ;  to  devise ; 
to  design  ;  to  invent ;  to  form.  "The  works  of 
God  are  all  wisely  contrived."  Ray. 

CON-TRIVE',  II.  n.  To  form  a  plan  or  plot ;  to 
scheme  ;  to  plan  ;  to  plot.  "  The  Fates  with 
traitors  do  contrive."  Shak. 

CON-TRlVED'  (kon-trivd'),  p.  a.  Planned  ;  pro- 
jected ;  designed.   "  Contrived  murder."  Shak. 


t  CpN-TRIVE'M^NT,  n.  Contrivance, 
signs  and  ctmtrivements." 

CQN-TEIV'ER,  n.     One  who  contrives, 
trivanoe  must  have  had  a  contriver." 


'  The  de- 
Baker. 

"  Con- 
Paley. 

CON-TROL',   re.     [Fr.  contrble ;    centre,  against, 
and  role,  a  roll,  or  register.] 

1.  A  register  or  an  account  kept  to  verify  an- 
other account.  Johnson. 

2.  Restraint ;  check ;  hinderance.  "  Speak 
without  control."  Dryden. 

3.  Superintendence;  power  of  directing ;  gov- 
ernment; command;  as,  "To  have  control  of 
any  person  or  thing." 

CON-TROL',  V.  a.    [Old  Fr.  contreroller ;  Fr.  con- 
truler.']     [i.  controlled  ;  pp.  controlling, 

CONTROLLED.] 

1.  t  To  keep  a  check  upon  by  a  counter-reck- 
oning; to  confute.  Shak. 

2.  To  check ;  to  restrain  ;  to  hinder ;  to  curb. 
"  Controlling  bounds."  Shak. 

3.  To  have  power  over;  to  govern  ;  to  direct; 
to  manage.  "  Who  can  core<ro(  his  fate."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Conduct,  Govern. 

COiNf-TROL'LA-BLE,  u,.     That  may  be  controlled. 

CON-TROL'L^R,  re.     [Fr.  controleur.'] 

1.  One  who  controls ;  one  who  has  the  power 
of  governing  or  directing. 

The  great  Controller  of  our  fate 
Deigned  to  he  man,  and  lived  in  low  estate.      Dryden. 

2.  {Law.)  An  officer  who  examines  the  ac- 
counts of  collectors  of  public  money  ;  —  in  this 
sense,  commonly  written  comptroller.  —  See 
Comptroller. 


CON-TROL'L^R-SHIP,   re. 
troller. 


The  office  of  a  con- 
Johnson. 


CON-TROL'M^NT,  n.    1.  The  act  of  controlling ; 
control.  Shak.  \ 
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2.  State  of  being  restrained;  restraint.  "They 
made  war  .  .  .  without  controlment."       Davies. 

t  CON-TRO-VER'SA-RY,  «,.  Disputatious  ;  con- 
troversial. '  Bp.  Hall. 

tCON'TRO-VERSE, «.    [Fr.]    Debate.    Spenser. 

t  cSn'TRO- VERSE,  V.  a.  To  controvert.  Hooker. 

t  c6n'TRP-VER-S(:r,  n.  A  controversialist ;  a 
controverter.  Mountagu. 

CON-TRO-VER'SIAL  (kSn-tro-vgr'shjl,  92),  a.  [L. 
controversialis. — -See  Controvert.]  Relating 
to  controversy ;  polemical ;  disputatious.  "  Con- 
troversial discourses."  Locke. 

CON-TRO-VER'SIAL-iST  (kSn-tro-ve'r'shjl-Ist),  re. 
One  engaged  in  controversy ;  a  disputant. 
"  This  rash  and  wild  controversialist."     Paley. 

CON-TRO-VER'SIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  controversial 
manner.  "  Ld.  Stowell. 

t  CON-TRp-VER'SION,  re.  The  act  of  controvert- 
ing ;  dispute ;  controversy.  Hooker. 

t  CON'TRO-VER-SOR,  re.  One  who  engages  in 
controversy ;  a  controversialist.  Bp.  Hall. 

c6n'TR0-VER-SY,  re.  [L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  controver- 
sia ;  Fr.  controverse.  —  See  Controvert.] 

1.  t  Opposition  ;  resistance.  "  Stemming  it 
with  hearts  of  controversy."  Snak. 

2.  A  literary,  scientific,  or  theological  dis- 
cussion or  dispute  ;  a  disputation. 

Controversif,  though  always  an  evil  in  itself,  is  sometimes 
a  necessary  evil.  Abp.  Whately. 

3.  A  process  in  lavif ;  a  lawsuit.  "If  there 
be  a  controrersi/  between  men,  and  they  come 
unto  judgment."  Dent.  xxv.  1. 

Syn.  —  "  A  dispute  is  commonly  oral,  and  a  contro- 
versy in  writing."    Johnson. 

c6N'TR0-VER-SY-WRIT'5R,  n.  A  controver- 
sialist. Bp.  Barlow. 

CON'TRO-VERT,  v.  a.  [L.  controversus,  contro- 
versor ;  contra,  against,  and  verto,  or  verso,  to 
turn;  It.  controvertere ;  &p.  controvertir;  Fr. 
controverser.l  [i.  controverted  ;  pp.  con- 
troverting, controverted.]  To  contend 
against ;  to  dispute,  especially  in  writing ;  to 
debate  ;  to  contest. 

The  mode  of  government  was  controverted  between  the 
republican  and  tyrannical  parties.  Bvrke. 

C0N'TRO-VERT-?D,  p.  a.     Disputed  ;  debated. 

CON'TRQ-VERT-ER,  re.  One  who  engages  in 
controversy  ;  a  controversialist.  "  Controverters 
in  divinity."  B.  Jonson. 

CON-TRO-VERT'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  contro- 
verted ;  contestable  ;  disputable.  Browne. 

CON-TRQ-VERT'l-BLY,  ad.    Disputably. 

CON'TRO-VERT-IST,  re.  A  controversialist;  a 
disputant.  Tillotson. 

CON-TRtT'^IQN  (kon-tru'zhun),  n.  [L.  contnido, 
contrvsus,  to  press  together ;  con,  with,  and 
trudo,  to  press.]  The  act  of  pressing  together. 
"  Contrusion  of  the  particles."  Boyle. 

t  cpN-TU'BJR-NAL  [kon-W'ber-n^l,  O.  CI.  Wb. ; 
kSn-tu-ber'n^il,  C],  a.  [L.  contuhernalis,  a  tent- 
companion,  a  comrade  ;  con,  with,  and  tubema, 
a  booth,  a  tavern.]  Partakirig  of  the  same 
lodgings.  Craig. 

c6N-TU-MA'CI0US  (kSn-tu-ma'shus,  66),  a.  [L. 
contumax,  contwmacis ;  con,  with',  and  fumeo,  to 
be  puffed  up.] 

1.  Contemptuous  ;  obstinate  ;  perverse  ;  in- 
flexible ;  stubborn  ;  intractable.  "  The  most 
contumacious  sinner."  Hammond. 

2.  {Law.)  "Wilfully  disobedient  to  a  lawful 
summons  or  to  a  judicial  order.  Ayliffe. 

Syn. —  See  Obstinacy. 

CON-TU-MA'CIOyS-LY,  ad.  With  contumacy; 
obstinately ;  inflexibly. 

CON-TU-MA'CrOUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing contumacious ;  stubbornness  ;  obstinacy  ; 
perverseness.  Wiseman. 

c6n'TU-MA-CY,  n.  [L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  contumacia ; 
Fr.  contumace.'] 

1.  Obstinacy ;  perverseness  ;  stubbornness  ; 
disobedience  to  authority. 

The  witness  persisted  in  his  contumacy.         Addison. 


CONVALESCENTLY 

2.  {Law.)  Wilful  disobedience  to  any  lawful 
summons  or  to  a  judicial  order.  Ayliffe. 

Syn.  —  Contumacy  is  obstinate  resistance  to  au- 
thority ;  obatinacy,  pertinacious  adherence  to  opinion 
or  to  a  course  of  conduct.  The  contumacy  of  a  soldier  • 
the  obstinacy  or  stubbornness  of  a  headstrong  child  ■ 
the  perversity  of  a  vicious  one See  Obstinacy.    ' 

II  CON-TU-ME'LJ-OttS  [k6n-tu-me'l?-iis,  W.  P.  J. 
Ja.  Sm. ;  k5n-tu-mel'yus,  S.  'F.  KA,  a.  [L.  contu- 
meliosus ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  contumelioso.J  Reproachful ; 
rude ;  insolent. "  Contumelious  language."Swjyi;. 

II  c6n-TU-ME'LI-0US-LY,  ad.  In  a  contumeli- 
ous manner, 

II  CO_N-TU-ME'Ll-OUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of 
being  contumelious  ;  rudeness  ;  contumely. 
"  Charge  of  contumeliousness."  Hammond. 

c6n'TU-ME-LY,  re.  ||L.  contumelia ;  con,  with, 
and  tumeo,  to  be  pufted  up ;  It.  rSf  Sp.  contume- 
lia ;  Fr.  confum^lie.']  Contemptuousness ;  in- 
solence ;  rudeness ;  abusiveness. 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely.  Shak. 
Syn.— See  Reproach. 

t  CpN-TU'MU-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  contumulo,  con- 
tumulatus,  to  cover  with  a  mound ;  ctm,  with, 
and  tumulus,  a  mound.]  To  lay  or  bury  in  the 
same  tomb  or  grave.  Todd. 

CpN-TU-MU-LA'TipN,  re.  The  act  of  burying  in 
the  same  tomb,     [r.]  Maunder. 

tCpN-TUND',  ti.  a.  [L.coretena!o;  Fr.  eo«««re*e.] 
To  bruise  ;  to  contuse.  Gayton. 

CpN-TU§E'  (kon-tuz'),  v.  a.  [L.  contundo,  con- 
tusns;  con,  with,  and  tundo,  to  beat;  Fr.  con- 
tusionner.}  [i.  contused  ;  pp.  contusing,  con- 
tused.] 

1.  To  compress  by  blows  ;  to  beit.  "  Roots, 
barks,  and  seeds  contused  together."        Bacon, 

2.  To  injure  by  a  blow  or  by  pressure  without 
penetrating  the  flesh  ;  to  bruise.  "  The  liga- 
ture contuses  the  lips."  Wiseman. 

CpN-TU'§ipN  (kon-tu'zhun,  93),  re.  [L.  contusio  ; 
It.  contusione  ;  Sp.  S;  Fr.  contusion.] 

1.  The  act  of  beating  or  bruising. 

2.  The  state  of  being  beaten  or  bruised.  Boyle. 

3.  A  bruise.  "  All  e&retostores,  in  hard  weath- 
er, are  more  difficult  to  cure."  Bacon. 

COM"- u-lA' Rl-4,  n.  [L.  coretM,  a  cone.]  {Pal.) 
A  genus  of  fossil  pteropods  having  shells  of  a 
conical  shape.  Woodward, 

Cp-NUN'DRUM,  re. ;  pi.  conundrums.  A  sort  of 
riddle  in  which  some  odd  resemblance  is  pro- 
posed for  discovery  between  things  otherwise 
quite  unlike ;  a  quibble  ;  a  low  jest.      Phillips, 

CO  'JVUS,  re.     [L.,  a  cone,  from  Gr.  kHvos.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  cone  or  spike, with  scale-like  carpels 
arranged  round  an  axis,  as  in  the  pines.  Henstow. 

2.  {Zool.)t  A  Linnaean  genus  of  moUusks, 
having  a  conical  shell.  Brandt. 

+  c6n'U-SA-BLE,  a.  [Old  Fr.  conus,  known.]  Li- 
able to  be  judged ;  cognizable.  "  Courts  where 
matrimonial  causes  are  conusable."  Bp.  Barlow. 

CON'U-SANCE,  re.  {Law.)  Cognizance  or  juris- 
diction. —  See  Cognizance.  Bi.rrill. 

C6n'0-SANT,  a.  {Law.)  Knowing ;  being  privy 
to  ;  cognizant.  —  See  Cognizant.  Hale. 

06N-VA-LfisCE'  (kSn-vj-lSs'),  V.  n.  [L.  conva- 
lesco,  convalescens  ;  core,  with,  and  valesco,  to 
grow  strong ;  valeo,  to  be  strong.]  \i.  conva- 
lesced ;  pp.  convalescing,  convalesced.] 
To  grow  strong  ;  to  recover  health.  Knox. 

CON-VA-LES'C^NCF,  n.  [L.  comalescentia ;  It. 
convctlescema ;  Sp.  4  Fr.  convalescence.^  Act  of 
convalescing ;  recovery  of  health  after  sickness ; 
renewal  of  health.  "  She  recovered  her  spirits 
to  a  reasonable  convalescence."  Clarendon, 

CON-VA-LES'C^N-CY,  n.  Recovery  of  health.— 
See  Convalescence.  Johnson. 

CON-VA-LfiS'CJNT,  a.  [L.  convalescens  ;  It.  con- 
yalescente ;-  Sp.  S;  Fr.  convalescent.]  Recover- 
ing health  after  sickness  ;  improving  in  health. 

CON-VA-LES'C^NT,  re.  One  recovering  from 
sickness.  ColliTison. 

CON-VA-LfiS'CENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  convalescent 
manner.     [R.]  Qu.  Rev. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  p,  U,  Y,  obscure.  — FAvtE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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CONVERSAZIONE 


COJV-  VAI^lA  'RJ-A,  n.  [L.  convallis^  a  deep  val- 
ley.] {Bot.)  A  genus  of  deciduous  plants  ;  the 
lily  of  the  valley.  Loudon. 

CON-VEC'TION,  n.     [L.  convectio ;  conveko,  con- 
veetus,  to  bring  together.]     The  act  of  convey- 
ing or  transferring.  Prout. 
Convection  ofhe.at,  the  transmission  of  heat  by  actual 
contact,  in  opposition  to  radiation.                  Johnston. 

CQN-VEN'A-BLE,  a.     1.  That  maybe  convened. 
2.    [Fr.  convenable.']       Suitable  ;    accordant. 
"  With  his  word  his  work  is  convenable."  Spenser. 

CON-VENE',  V.  n.  [L.  convenio ;  con^  with,  and 
venio^  to  come  ;   It.  convenire ;    Sp.  convenir.'] 

\i.  CONVENED  ;  pp.  CONVENING.  CONVENED.] 

1.  fTo  come  together;  —  applied  to  things. 
"  The  rays  convene  in  the  eyes.'  Newton. 

2.  To  associate ;  to  meet  together  ;  to  assem- 
ble ;  ■ —  applied  to  persons.  "  A  synod  was  soon 
to  convene.**  Robertson. 

CON-VENE',  V.  a.  1.  To  call  together  by  invita- 
tion, or  request ;  to  bring  together  ;  to  assemble. 

Cato  and  Caniniua  refused  to  suffer  any  decree  to  pass  till 
a  general  assembly  of  the  people  should  be  convened.  Melmoth. 

2.  To  summon  judicially  ;  to,  convoke. 

By  the  papal  and  canon  law,  clerks,  in  criminal  and  civil 
causes,  cannot  bo  convened  betbre  any  but  an  ecclesiastical 
judge.  Ayliffe. 

3.  To  be  convenient  to;  —  sometimes  very 
improperly  so  used  in  the  TJ.  S.  Pickering. 

Syn.  — See  Assemble. 

CON-Vp-NEE',  n.  One  convened,  invited,  or  sum- 
moned with  others,    [r.]  Maunder. 

CON-VEN'^R,  7t.     One  who  convenes. 

I  do  reverence  the  conveTiers  [at  the  synod  of  DortJ  for 
their  worth  and  learning.  Mountagu. 

[L.  convenientia ;  con- 
II  CpN-VEN'I?N-CY,  >  venio,  conveniens^  to  come 
together ;  It.  convenienza ;  Sp.  conveniencia ;  Fr. 
co9ive9iance.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  convenient ;  suitable- 
ness ;  fitness ;  propriety. 

Conveniency  is  when  a  thing  or  action  is  fitted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. Perkins. 

2.  Freedom  from  difficulties ;  commodious- 
ness  ;  accommodation. 

The  value  [of  all  a  traveller's  goods  put  into  one  jewel]  is 
the  same,  and  the  convenience  greater.  Sovth. 

3.  Cause  of  satisfaction  or  comfort ;  that 
which  is  convenient  or  useful. 

A  pair  of  spectacles,  a  pocket  perspective,  and  several  other 
little  conveniences.  Swift. 

II  CON-VEN'I^NT  [kon-ve'nyent,  S.  E.  F.  K.  ; 
kon-v6'ne-ent,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  C],  a.  [L.  conveni- 
ens ;  It.  (Sf  Sp.  conveniente ;  Fr.  convenant.'] 

1.  Fit ;  suitable  ;  proper  ;  adapted.  "Neither 
foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which  are  not  con- 
venient.** Eph.  V.  4.  "  Feed  me  with  food  con- 
venient for  me."     Prov.  xxx.  8. 

2.  Affording  convenience ;  conducive  to  com- 
fort or  ease  ;  commodious ;  advantageous. 

Syn.  —  A  convenient  opportunity;  convemeni  situ- 
ation; commodious  house;  suitable  furniture  ;  .yj£  and 
proper  for  the  season  ;  adapted  to  the  specific  use. 

II  CON-VEN'IjpNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  convenient  man- 
ner; fitly. 


I  CON;VEN'ieNCE,    } 


CON-VEN'ING,  n. 

convention. 


The  act  of  coming  together ; 
Richardson. 


c6n'vI!NT,  n.    [L.  conventus,  an  assembly ;  It.  4r 
3 ;  Fr. 


Sp.  convento ;  Fr.  convent.'] 

1.  A  body  of  monks  or  of  nuns. 
Lodged  in  the  abbey,  where  the  reverend  abbot 
With  all  his  convent  honorably  received  him. 


Shak. 


2.  A  religious  house  inhabited  by  a  society  of 
monks  or  of  nuns  ;  an  abbey ;  a  monastery ;  a 
nunnery. 

Syn,  —  See  Abbey. 

t  CON- VENT',  V.  a.  To  call  before  a  judge  ;  to 
summon;  —  to  call  together;  to  convene.  Shak. 

t  CON-VENT',  V.  n.  To  come  together ;  to  meet ; 
to  concur. 

All  our  surgeons 
Convent  in  their  behoof.  Beau,  fy  Fl. 

CON-VEN'TI-CLE  [kon-ven'te-kl,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wb.;  kSn'ven-tikl,  S.],  n.  [L. 
conventiculum,  dim.  of  conventus,  an  assembly  ; 
It.  conventicolo  ;  Fr.  conventicule.l 

1.  An  assembly  ;  a  meeting.  -^yliffe. 

2.  An  assembly  for  schismatical  worship  ;  — 


formerly  applied  to  the  meetings  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nonconformists,  which  were  forbidden  by 
the  laws.  Hooker. 

\  CON-VEN'TI-CLE,  v.  n.  To  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  conventicle,  or  assembly  for  schismat- 
ical worship.  "  Conventicling  schools  or  acad- 
emies." South. 

C0N-VEN'TJ-CL:^R,  n.  One  who  frequents  con- 
venticles. Dryden. 

C0N-V:eN'TI0N,  n.  [L.  eonventio  ^  It.  convenzi- 
one ;  Sp.  conve-ncion  ;  Fr.  convention."] 

1.  The  act  of  coming  together ;  junction  ;  un- 
ion ;  —  applied  to  things.  "  The  conventions  or  as- 
sociations of  several  particles  of  matter."  Boyle. 

2.  An  assembly,  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  a  con- 
vocation. "  A  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
several  states  of  Greece."  Glover. 

3.  {Eng.  Law.)  An  extraordinary  assembly 
of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  without  being 
convoked  by  the  sovereign;  as,  "The  conven- 
tion which  restored  King  Charles  II."  Burrill. 

4.  An  agreement;  a  contract; — as  between 
the  commanders  of  opposing  armies  in  regard 
to  the  terms  on  which  hostilities  shall  be  sus- 
pended, or  between  states  to  observe  certain 
stipulations  contained  in  a  treaty.  Clarke. 

Syn.  —  See  Assembly. 

CON-VEN'TION-AL  (kon-vfin^shun-?!),  a.  [It. 
convenzionale ;  Sp.  convencional ;  Fr.  conven- 
tionnel.] 

1.  Stipulated ;  agreed  on  by  compact.  "  Con- 
ventional services  reserved  by  tenures  upon 
grants."  Hale. 

2.  Sanctioned  by  general  concurrence  ;  tacit- 
ly understood ;  customary  ;  formal. 

Poetry  and  elocution  of  every  sort  make  use  of  signs;  but 
■ "       '       Sir  J.  Key 


Pertaining  to  a  con- 
Carew. 


those  signs  are  arbitrary  and  conventional, 

CpN-VEN'TION-AL-i^M,  n.  A  conventional 
phrase,  form,  or  ceremony.  Ec.  Rev. 

CON-VEN'TION-AL-fST,  n.  One  who  adheres  to 
a  convention.  Qu.  Rev. 

CON-VEN-TION-AL'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
conventional ;  a  conventional  term,  principle, 
or  custom.  Latham. 

CON-VEN'TION-AL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  render  or 
make  conventional.  W.  H.  Smyth. 

CON-VEN'TIQN-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  conventional 
manner;  by  convention.  Hamilton. 

CON-VEN'TIQN-A-RY,  a 

vention  or  stipulation. 

CON-VEN'TION-:f,R,  «.  A  member  of  a  conven- 
tion or  assembly.  Scott. 

CON-VEN'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  makes  a  con- 
vention, contract,  or  bargain.  Sterne. 

CON-VENT'U-AL,  a.  [Fr.  conve7itu£l.']  Belong- 
ing to  a  convent,  or  monastery  ;  monastic. 
"  Conventual  priors."  Ayliffe. 

CON-VENT'y-AL,  n.  One  who  lives  in  a  convent ; 
"a  monk  or  a  nun.  Addison. 

CON-VER^E',  V.  n.  [Low  L.  convergo,  conver- 
gens ;  con,  with,  and  vergo,  to  incline ;  Sp.  8^ 
Fr.  converger.]  [i.  converged  ;  pp.  converg- 
ing, CONVERGED.]  To  tend  or  incline  towards 
the  same  point  or  object;  to  come  together;  to 
meet.    "Rays  made' to  converge.**         Newton. 

CON-V£R'gj?NCE,    )n.     [Sp.  convergeticia;   Tv. 

CON-VER'gJ?N-CY,  )  convergence.']  '  The  act  of 
converging ;  tendency  to  one  point  from  differ- 
ent parts  ;  —  opposed  to  divergence.      Derham. 

CpN-VER'^^NT,  a.  [Fr.  convergent.]  Tending 
to  one  point  from  different  places  ;  converging. 

CON-VER'G^NT-NERVED,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting 
"leaves,  the  ribs  of  which  form  a  curve  and  meet 
at  the  point.  Brande. 

Converfring-  Zmes,  lines  tending  to  one  point. —  Con- 
verging  rays,  rays  tending  to  a  common  focus.  — Co-n- 
verging  series,  (J^ath.)  a  series  in  which  the  greater 
the  number  of  terms  taken  the  nearer  will  their  sum 
approximate  to  a  fixed  value.  Davies. 

CON-VER^'ING,  a.  Tending  to  the  same  point, 
as  two  or  more  lines  ;  convergent. 

CON-VER'SA-BLE,  a.  [Fr. —  See  Converse.] 
Qualified  for  conversation ;  inclined  to  con- 
verse; communicative;  affable;  sociable.  "So 
conversable  a  friend."  Swift. 


CON-VER'SA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  con- 
verse ;  sociableness  ;  affability.  Johnson. 

CON-VER'SA-BLY,  ad.     In  a  conversable  man- 
ner. Johnson. 
II  c6n'V?R-SANCE,  or  CON-VER'SANCE,  n.    [L. 

conversor,  cmiversanSj  to  associate'  withj  State 
of  being  conversant ;  acquaintance.      Ec.  Rev. 

II  CON'V?R-SAN-CY,  or  CON-VER'SAN-CY,  n. 
Same  as  Conversance.  H.  Taylor. 

II  CON'VJgR-SANT  [k5n'v§r-sant,  E.  Ja.  Sm,  R.  C. 

Cl.Wb. ;  kon'ver-sa.nt or kon-ver's?int,S,  W.J.F.\ 
kon-ver's&nt,  P.  iC.],  a.     [It.  <Sf  Sp.  conversance.] 

1.  Acquainted  with  by  use  or  study  ;  versed ; 
skilful;  knowing;  proficient. 

The  learning  and  ekilJ  which  he  had  by  being  conversant 
in  their  books.  Hooker. 

He  uses  the  different  dialects  as  one  who  had  been  conver- 
sant with  them  all.  Pope. 

2.  Having  intercourse ;  familiar  by  fellowship. 
Old  men  who  have  loved  young  company,  and  been  eon- 

veraant  continually  with  them,  have  been  of  long  life.  Bacmu 

^^  "There  are  such  considerable  authorities  for 
each  of  these  pronunciations,  as  render  a  decision  on 
that  ground  somewliat  difiicuh.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr. 
Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey 
place  tlie  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  and  Mr. 
Nares,  W.  Johnston,  and  Entick  accent  the  first.  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  place  it  on  both,  and  conse- 
quently leave  it  undecided.  Since  authorities  are  so 
equal,  and  analogy  so  precarious,  usage  must  be  the 
umpire  ;  and  my  observation  fails  me,  if  tliat  which 
may  be  called  the  best  usage  does  not  decide  in  favor 
of  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.'*  Walker.  Of  the 
above  authorities  included  in  brackets,  ten  are  sub- 
sequent to  Walker. 

II  CON-VER'SANT,  ■«.  A  converser.  [r.]    Butler, 

c6n-V?R-SA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  conversatio  ;  It.  con- 
versazio7ie;  St^.  conversacion;  Fi.  conversation.] 

1.  Acquaintance  from  experience.  "  Much 
conversation  in  books.**  Bacon. 

2.  Intercourse  ;  familiarity.  "  Conversation 
with  the  best  company."  Dryden. 

3.  t Behavior;  conduct;  deportment. 

Having  your  coni'erfioiion  honest  among  the  Gentiles;  that 
whereas  they  speak  against  you  as  evil  doers,  they  may,  by 
your  good  works  whicii  they  shaD  behold,  glorify  God. 

1  Feter  ii.  12. 

4.  Familiar  discourse ;  converse;  talk;  chat. 

Johnson's  convernaiion\B  the  perfection  of  the  talk  of  a  man 
of  letterej  and  if  the  test  of  table-talk  be  its  worthiness  to 
take  a  place  as  literature  after  its  immediate  effect  has  been 
produced,  where  shall  we  look  for  its  match?  Qu.  Jtev. 

That  is  the  happiest  conversation  where  there  is  no  com- 
petition, no  vanity,  but  only  a  calm,  quiet  interchange  of 
sentiment.  Johnson. 

Though  converaation,  in  its  better  part. 
May  be  esteemed  a  gitt^  and  not  an  art, 
Yet  much  depends,  as  m  the  tiller's  toil, 
On  culture  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil.  Cowper. 

5.  +  Sexual  commerce.  Bp.  Hall. 
Syn.  —  ConversaUon  is   accidental  or  occasional 

verbal  intercourse  between  two  or  more  persons ;  a 
conference  is  a  kind  of  conversation  on  some  subject, 
and  previously  appointed  ;  and  when  it  is  recorded,  it 
is  a  dialogue  ;  a  colloquy  is  a  species  of  dialogue.  A 
discourse  between  two  persons,  like  a  conference,  is 
a  premeditated  conversation.  Common  conversation  ; 
a  formal  discourse  ;  a  ministerial  conference  ;  an  in- 
teresting or  amusing  dialogue  or  colloguy-f  familiar 
talk ;  pleasant  chat. 

CON-VJPR-SA'TION-AL,  «.  Relating  to  conver- 
sation ;  colloquial.  Sir  H.  Davy. 

c6N-V?R-SA'TI0N-AL-iST,  n.  An  adept  in  con- 
versation ;  conversationist.  Ed.  Rev. 

tC0N-V:5;R-SA'TI0NED  (kon-ver-sa'shund),  ^7.  a. 
Acquainted  or  conversant  with  the  manner  of 
actmg  in  common  life.  "Till  she  be  better  con- 
versaiioned.'*  Beau.  §  Fl. 

C0N-V5R-SA'TI0N-i§M,  n.  A  word  or  phrase 
used  in  conversation;  a  colloquialism.  Ec.Rev. 

CON-V?R-SA'TIpN-IST,  n.  An  adept  in  conver- 
sation ;  conversationalist.  Sovthey. 

CON-VER'SA-TIVE,  a.  Relating  to  intercourse 
'with  men  ;'  inclined  to  conversation.  "  Conver- 
sative  qualities  of  youth."  Wotton. 

COMVERSAZIOJ^E  (kSn-ver-sit-ze-o'n?),  n.  ;  pi. 
CONVERSAZIONI  (kSn-v?r-sat-ze-o'ne).  [It.,  con- 
versation, an  assembly.]  A  meeting  of  com- 
pany for  conversation  or  other  entertainment. 

A  conversazione,  a  sort  of  assembly  at  the  PrinciP^J-Pfn^ 
pie's  houses,  full  of  I  cannot  tell  what.  Graij,  (1/4^.) 

These  conversazioni  resemble  our  card  assemblies;  some 
played  at  cards,  some  passed  the  time  m  conversation,  others 
walked  from  place  to  pVce.  Drummond's  TraveU,  1754. 
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CON-VERSE  ,  V.  n.  [L.  conversor,  to  associate 
with ;  con,  with,  and  versor,  to  turn ;  It.  con- 
versare ;    Sp.  conversar ;    Fr.   converser.]      [i. 

CONVERSED  ;  pp.  CONVERSING,  CONVERSED.] 

1.  To  become  acquainted  from  experience. 
"  According  as  the  objects  they  converse  with 
afford  greater  or  less  variety."  Locke. 

2.  To  hold  intercourse;  to  commune. 

To  BCek  tlio  distant  hills,  and  there 

Converse  with  nature.  Thomson. 

3.  To  convey  thoughts  reciprocally ;  to  talk 
familiarly ;  to  discourse. 

Go,  therefore,  half  this  day,  aa  friend  with  friend, 
Converge  with  Adam.  Milton. 

4.  To  have  sexual  commerce  or  intercourse. 

Guardian. 
Syn. — See  Speak. 

CON'VERSE  (114),  »i.  1.  Intercourse ;  acquaint- 
ance ;  familiarity.  "  By  free  conwrse  with  per- 
sons." Watts. 

2.  Mutual  discourse  ;  conversation. 

Formed  by  thy  converse  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope. 

3.  {Logic  &  Math.)  A  proposition  formed 
from  another  by  interchanging  the  terms ;  thus, 
the  proposition  that,  "  If  two  sides  of  a  plane 
triangle  are  equal,  the  angles  opposite  to  them 
are  equal,"  is  the  converse  of  the  proposition, 
"  If  two  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  are  equal, 
the  sides  opposite  to  them  are  equal."   Davies. 

CON'VERSE,  o.  Opposite;  reciprocal;  as,  "A 
converse  proposition."     [r.] 

C6n'VERSE-LY,  or  CON-VERSE'LY  [kon-vers'le, 
S.  IK.  P.  F.'  K.  Sm.;  kSu'vers-ie,  Wb.],  ad. 
"With  change  of  order;  reciprocally. 

C0N-VERS'^;R,  ■«.     One  who  converses.     Piozzi, 

CON-VER'SION  (kon-vSr'shun),  n.  [L.  conversio  ; 
It.  conversione  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  conversion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  converting;  change  from  one 
state  to  another ;  transmutation.  "  Artificial 
conversion  of  water  into  ice  is  the  work  of  a  few 
hours."  Bacon. 

2.  Change  from  a  bad,  or  irreligious,  to  a 
good,  or  religious,  life.  Doddridge. 

3.  Change  from  one  religion  to  another. 
"The  conversion  of  the  Gentiles."     Acts  xv.  4. 

4.  (Logic.)  A  transposition  or  interchange 
of  terms  so  that  the  subject  is  made  the  predi- 
cate, and  vice  versa  ;  as,  "  No  virtue  is  vice  "  ; 
*'  No  vice  is  virtue." 

5.  {Math.)  The  reduction  of  a  fractional 
equation  to  an  integral  one.  Johnson. 

6.  {Law.)  An  appropriation  of  property ;  one 
of  the  grounds  of  the  action  of  trover.    Burrill. 

7.  {Mil.)  A  wheeling  about  of  any  compo- 
nent part  of  a  body  of  troops,  or  of  a  field  bat- 
tery. Burn. 

CQN-VER'SIVE,  a.  Disposed  to  converse  ;  con- 
versable ;  sociable.  FeUham. 

CON-VERT',  V.  a.  [L.  converto ;  con,  with,  and 
verto,  to  turn  ;  It.  convertire ;  Sp.  S;  Fr.  conver- 

tir."]       \i.  CONVERTED  ;    pp.  CONVERTING,    CON- 
VERTED.] 

1.  To  change  from  one  thing,  or  from  one 
state,  to  another ;  to  transmute.  **  If  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  converted  into  water."  Burnet, 
*'  To  convert  fools  into  madmen."     Addison. 

2.  To  turn  from  a  bad  to  a  good  life.  "  Sin- 
ners shall  be  converted  unto  thee."     Ps.  li.  13. 

3.  To  turn  from  one  religion  or  opinion  to 
another.  "  Augustine  is  converted  by  St.  Am- 
brose's sermon.  Hammond. 

4.  To  appropriate  ;  to  apply.  "  He  converted 
the  prizes  to  his  own  use."  Arbuthnot. 

5.  To  transpose  or  interchange,  as  the  terms 
of  a  proposition. 

The  Papists  cannot  abide  this  proposition  converted.  Hale. 

6.  t  To  turn ;  to  move. 

Crystal  will . . .  convert  the  needle  freely  placed.  Browne. 

7.  tTo  translate,  or  turn  into  another  lan- 
guage. 

Which  story  Catullus  more  elegantly  converted.  B.  Jomon. 

CON- VERT',  o.  n.    To  undergo  a  change  ;  to  be 

turned  to  something  different ;  to  be  transmuted. 

The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear.  Shak. 

CON'V^RT  (114),  n.  1.  A  person  who  is  con- 
verted ;  one  who  is  brought  over  from  one  re- 
ligion or  opinion  to  another,  or  from  an  irre- 
ligious to  a  religious  life. 


A  believer  may  be  excused  by  the  most  hardened  atheist 
for  endeavoring  to  make  him  a  convert.  Addison. 

2.  A  lay  friar,  or  brother  admitted  into  a  mon- 
astery for  the  service  of  the  house,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  sing  in  the  choir.  London  Ency. 

Syn.  —  Convert  and  -proselyte  are  often  used  synon- 
ymously ;  but  convert  has  a  more  extensive  applica- 
tion, and  is  moi-e  uniformly  used  in  a  good  sense ; 
and  there  is  generally  understood  to  be  more  sincerity 
in  a  convert  than  in  a  proselyte.  Apostate  and  pervert 
are  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.  A  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity or  to  an  opinion  ;  a  proselyte  from  one  sect  to 
another ;  a  sincere  convert ;  an  interested  proselyte ; 
an  apostate  from  one's  religion ;  a  pervert  from  the 
true  faitli  to  a  false  system  of  religion. 

C0N-VERT'5D,  p.  a:    1.  Changed  into  another 

substance,  or  to  another  state,  use,  or  condition. 

2.  Turned  from  a  bad  to  a  good  or  religious 

life,  or  from  one  religion  or  opmion  to  another. 

CON-VERT'fR,  n.     One  who  makes  converts. 

CON-VERT-I-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [It.  convertibilita.'] 
The  quality  of  being  convertible.  Burke. 

CON-VERT'I-BLE,  a.  [It.  convertibile  ;  Sp.  §  Fr. 
convertible.'] 

1.  That  may  be  converted  ;  susceptible  of 
change. 

The  gall  is  convertible  into  a  corrosive  alkali.      Arbuthnot. 

2.  Susceptible  of  being  used  one  for  another ; 
interchangeable. 

The  law  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge  are  not  always  con- 
vertible terms.  Slachstone. 

CON-VERT'J-BLE-N£sS,  «.  The  state  of  being 
convertible.  Ash. 

CON-VERT'I-BLY,  ad.  Eeciprocally  ;  by  inter- 
change. South. 

CON-VERT'ING,  p.  a.  Changing,  or  producing 
a  change ;  turning. 

t  c6N'Vj;RT-iTE,  n.  [Fr.  converti.]  A  con- 
vert. Shak. 

CON'VEX  (kSn'vefca),  a.  [L.  convexus ;  It.  con- 
vesso  ;  Sp.  convexo  ;  Fr.  convexe.']  Kising  or 
swelling  externally  into  a  spherical  form  ;  pro- 
tuberent  outwards  ;  —  opposed  to  concave ;  as, 
"A  convex  mirror." 

CdN'VEX,  n.  A  convex  or  spherical  body.  "  This 
huge  convex  of  fire."  Milton. 

CON- VEXED'  (kon-v6kst'),  p.  a.   Formed  convex. 

OON-VEX'^ID-LY,  ad.  In  a  convex  form.  Browne. 

CON- VEX'^D-NESS, «.  Spheroidal  protuberance ; 
convexity.  Craig. 

CON-VEX'!-TY,  n.  [It.  convessitct ;  Sp.  convexi- 
dad ;  Fr.  convexite.]  The  state  of  being  convex ; 
spheroidal  protuberance.  "  The  convexity  of 
the  earth."  Bentley. 

c6n'VEX-LY  [kon-v«ks'le,  S.  1V.  P.  Ja.  K. ; 
k3n'v6ks-le,  Sm.  Wb.],  ad.     In  a  convex  form. 

CON'VEX-N^SS,  n.  Spheroidal  protuberance  ; 
convexity.  Johnson. 

CON-VEX'O-CON'CAVE  (kon-velts'o-fcong'kav),  a. 
[Fr.]  Convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the 
other.  Newton. 

CON-VEX'p-CON'VEX,  a.  [Fr.  convexo-convexe.] 
Convex  on  both  sides.  P.  Cyc. 

CON-VEX'O-PLANE,  a.  Plane  on  one  side,  and 
convex  on  the  other.  Craig. 

CON-VEY'  (kon-va'),  v.  a.  [L.  conveho  ;  con,  with, 
and  veho,  to  carry.]  [i.  conveyed  ;  pp.  CON- 
VEYING, CONVEYED.] 

1.  To  carry ;  to  bear ;  to  transport  from  one 
place  to  another;  to  transmit.  " I  will  convey 
them  by  sea  in  iloats."  1  Kings  v.  9. 

2.  To  impart.  "  They  convey  our  thoughts 
in  ardent  and  intense  phrases."  Addison. 

3.  To  deliver  to  another ;  to  transfer ;  as, 
"  To  convey  lands." 

4.  t  To  conduct  or  manage  with  privacy. 

I  will  convey  the  business  as  I  shall  find  means.      Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Bear. 

CON-VEY'  (kon-va'),  v.  n.  To  play  the  thief. 
"  Convey,  the  wise  it  call ;  steal  ?  foh."    Shak. 

CON-VEY'A-BLE  (kon-va'j-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  conveyed.  Perry. 

CON-VEY'ANCE   (kon-va'sins),  n.     1.  The  act  of 


conveying  or  transmitting.    "  Tradition  is  no 
infallible  way  of  conveyance."  Stillingfleet. 

2.  The  act  of  transferring  property.  "  Any 
lawful  grant  or  conveyance."  Spenser. 

3.  The  means  by  which  any  thing  is  con- 
veyed ;  a  vehicle  ;  a  carriage. 

Proverbial  speeches,  before  the  general  use  of  recording 
abstract  names  and  things  by  writing,  being  the  best  and 
safest  conveyance  of  the  memory  of  events  to  posterity. 

Warhurt&n. 

4.  A  deed  which  transfers  or  conveys  land 
or  other  real  property  from  one  to  another. 

The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  his 
box.  Shak. 

5.  t  Secret  management ;  juggling  artifice. 
Since  Henry's  death  I  fear  there  is  conveyance.      Shak. 

Can  they  not  juggle,  and  with  slight 

Conveyance  play  with  wrong  and  right.      Hudibras. 

CON-VEY'AN9-5R  (kon-va'sins-er),  n.  A  lawyer 
who  draws  deeds  or  writings  by  which  property 
is  transferred.  BurriU. 

Syn. —  See  Lawyer. 

CON-VEY'ANg-ING  (kon-va'sins-ing),  n.  {Law.) 
The  business  or  art  of  framing  deeds  or  writings 
by  which  property  is  conveyed.  Butler. 

CON-VEY'ER  (kon-va'ur),  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  conveys  or  transmits.  South. 

2.  An  impostor ;  a  juggler  ;  a  deceiver.  "  Con- 
veyers are  you  all."  Shak. 

t  CON-VI"C!-ATE,  -a.  a.    To  convitiate. 

C0N-VI-CIN'!-TY,  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  vicinitas, 
neighborhood.J  Neighborhood ;  nearness.  **The 
convicinity . . .  of  the  two  parishes."  [r.]  Warton. 

CON-ViCT',  V.  a.  [L.  convince,  convictus ;  con, 
with,  and  mnco,  to  conquer;  It.  convincere ;  Sp. 
convencer  ;    Fr.  convaincre.]      [i.   CONVICTED  ; 

pp.  CONVICTING,  CONVICTED.] 

1.  To  overpower  by  proving  a  charge  against 
one  ;  to  prove  guilty  ;  to  detect  in  guilt. 


find  him  [the  prisoner]  guilty,  he  is  then  said  to 
of  the  crime  whereof  he  is  indicted.  Blackstone. 


Ifthejui 
be  convictei 

They,  being  convicted  by  their  own  conscience,  went  out 
one  by  one.  John  viii.  9. 

2.  fTo  prove  to  be  false.  "Not  only  reason 
but  experience  may  well  convict  it."       Browne. 

3.  To  show  by  proof  or  evidence  ;  to  prove. 
Imagining  that  these  proofs  will  convict  a  testament  to 

have  that  in  it  which  other  men  can  nowhere  by  reading 
find.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  Detect. 
t  CON-VICT',  u.     Convicted.  Shak. 

CON'VlCT,  n.     One  legally  proved  guilty  of  a 
crime  ;  one  convicted  of  crime.  Ayliffe. 

Syn.  —  See  Criminal. 

CON-VICT'^D,  p.  u,.    Proved  guilty. 

CON-VlCT'I-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  convicted  ; 
that  may  be  convicted,     [r.]  Ash. 

CON-VlC'TION,  m.  [L.  convictio  ;  It.  convinzione ; 
Sp.  conviccion ;  Fr.  conviction.] 

1.  The  act  of  convicting  ;  detection  of  guilt. 

Which  conviction  may  accrue  two  ways;  either  by  his 
confessing  the  ofience,  and  pleading  guilty,  or  by  his  being 
found  so  By  the  verdict  of  his  country.  Blackstone. 

2.  The  act  of  convincing ;  confutation. 

Conviction  does  but  more  incense: 

Perversences  is  your  whole  defence.  Swift. 

3.  The  state  of  being  convicted  or  convinced. 
"Against  the  conviction  of  their  own  con- 
sciences." Swift. 

Syn.  —  Conviction  is  an  acquiescence  founded  on 
satisfactory  evidence,  and  is  produced  by  arguments 
addressed  to  the  understanding.  Persuasion  is  an  as- 
sent founded  on  imperfect  evidence,  and  is  produced 
by  arguments  addressed  to  the  feelings  as  well  as  the 
understanding.  Conviction  implies  certainty  ;  persua- 
sion, probability. 

CON-VIC'TJVE,  a.     Tending  to  convict  or  con- 
vince.   "  Those  convictive  wonders."   Bp.  Hall. 

CON-VIC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  convincing  manner ; 
by  conviction.  More. 

CON-VIC'TIVE-NESS,  M.    Tendency  to  convict,  or 
convince.  Clarke. 

CON-vInce',  v.  a.    [L.  convinco ;  con,  with,  and 
vinco,  to  conquer ;  It.  convincere ;  Sp.  convencer ; 
Fr.  convaincre,]   [i.  convinced  ;  pp,  convinc- 
ing, CONVINCED.] 
1.  fTo  overpower;  to  surmount. 

Their  malady  comnnces 
The  great  essay  of  art.  Shak. 

I  convinced  all  his  fear  with  a  smile.  Dryden. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FArB,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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2.  To  subdue  by  argument ;  to  force  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  to  satisfy  by  proof. 

They  doubted  the  truth  of  hia  resurrection;  luid  therefore 
no  staid  to  give  them  such  convincing  proofs  as  might  enable 
them  to  convince  others.  Atterlmry. 

3.  f  To  convict.  "  "Which  of  you  conmnceih 
use  of  sin.'*  John  viii.  46. 

Syu.  —  See  Peesuade,  Satisfy. 

CQN-VINCE'M^NT,  n.  Conviction,  [k.]    Milton. 

CpN-VIN9'5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  con- 
vinces. More, 

CpN-VlN9'J-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  convinced. 

CON-VIN^'JNG,  p.  a.  Producing  conviction  ;  con- 
futing.    *'  Convincing  evidence."  Locke. 
Syn.  —  See  Cogent. 

CON-VlN9'!NG-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  compel  ass?nt. 

CON-VlN9'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
convincmg.  Johnson. 

tCON-Vl"TI-ATE  (kon-vlsh'e-at),  t).  a.  [h.  con- 
vitio7%  convitiatus!]  To  reproach;  to"abuse;  to 
revile  ;  —  written  also  convieiafe.    State  Trials. 

tCpN-Vi"TIOys  (kon-vish'us),  a.  [h.  convitiam, 
censure.]     Reproachful.  Q.  Elizabeth. 

t  CON-VI'VAL,  a.  ,  [L.  convivalis.']  Jovial ;  fes- 
tive ;  convivial.  Pearson. 

f  CON-ViVE',  V.  n.  [L.  convivo ;  con,  with,  and 
vivo,  to  live.]     To  entertain ;  to  feast.       Shak. 

II  CON-VIV'I-AL,  or  CON-VIV'IAL  [kon-viv'e-?I, 
P.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ;  Icon-viv'ysil,  S!  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
if.],  a.  [L.  convivialis ;  conviva,  a  table  com- 
panion ;  C071,  with,  and  vivo,  to  live.]  Relating, 
or  inclined,  to  festivity ;  festive  ;  festal ;  jovial ; 
social ;  gay.  *'  Convivial  meetings."  Denham. 
Syil.  —  The  leading  idea  of  convivial  is  that  of  sen- 
sual indul<ience,  festivity,  or  the  pleasures  of  tlie  ta- 
ble ;  that  of  social,  the  enjoyment  from  an  inter- 
course with  society.  Convioial  meeting  or  board; 
social  intercourse  or  amusements  j  festive  or  festal  oc- 
casion; gaij  or  jovial  company. 

II  CON-ViV'l-AL-IST,  or  OON-VIV'IAL-IST,  n. 
A  person  of  convivial  habits.  Gent.  Mag. 

OON-VIV-I-AL'J-TY,  n.  [L.  convivium,  a  feast; 
¥r.  convivialite.']  Convivial  disposition  or  prac- 
tice; festivity.  Malone. 

COM--yiV'I-irM,n.  [L.]  {Ant.)  A  banquet  or 
entertainment.  Maunder. 

CON'VO-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  convoco,  convocatus.] 
To  convoke,     [r.]  May. 

CON-Vp-CA'TION,  n.  pii.  convocatio ;  It.  convo- 
cazione ;  Sp.  convoeacion  ;  Fr.  convocation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  convoking  or  calling  an  assembly. 

2.  A  meeting  or  gathering  ;  a  convention. 
These  are  the  feasts  of  the  IjOrd,  even  holy  convocations, 

which  ye  sliall  proclaim  in  their  season.  Levit.  xiii.  4. 

3.  (Eccl.  Law.)  The  assembly  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  takes  place  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  king's  writ  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  new  Parliament. 

iH^  "  When  assembled  they  [the  clergy]  form  two 
houses.  In  the  upper  house  sit  the  bishops ;  in  the 
lower,  the  other  clergy ;  in  all  143.  ...  It  is  the  prac- 
tice for  the  king  to  prorogue  the  meeting  when  it  is 
about  to  proceed  to  any  business."     P.  Cyc. 

House  of  convocation,  (^University  of  O^ord.)  the 
assembly  which  enacts  and  amends  laws  and  stat- 
utes, elects  burgesses,  professors,  and  other  officers, 
&c.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Assembly. 

CON-Vp-CA'TION-AL,  u,.  Relating  to  a  convo- 
cation,    [e.]  '       '  Gent.  Mag. 

CON-Vp-CA'TipN-IST,  ».  An  advocate  of  con- 
vocation. Ec.  Rev. 

CpN-VOKE',  v.  a.  [L.  convoco  ;  It.  convocare ; 
Sp.  convocar  ;  Fr.  convoquer.]  \i.  convoked  ; 
pp.  CONVOKING,  convoked.]  To  call  together 
by  authority: 
senate  being 

Syn.  —  See  Assemble,  Call. 

CON' VO-LUTE,  a.  [L.  convolve,  convolutus, 
to  roil  together ;  con,  with,  or  together, 
and  voho,  to  roll.]  {Bot.)  Rolled  to- 
gether ;  convoluted.  Loudon. 

CON'VO-LUT-pD,  a.  Turned  or  rolled  together. 
"The'se  [plates]  are  convoluted.         Woodward. 

CON-VQ-T.U'TIpN, «.     [L.  convoMio.'] 


to  convene  ;  to  assemble. 
.  .  .  convoked." 


The 
Swift. 


1.  The  act  of  convolving,  or  of  rolling  any 
thing  upon  itself ;  a  rolling  together.  *^  In  con- 
volution swift."  Thomson. 

2.  The  state  of  any  thing  rolled  upon  itself ; 
a  fold.    "  Numerous  convolutions."  Blackmore. 

CON-VOLVE'  (kon-vSlv'),  v.  a.    [L.  convolvoP^    \i. 

CONVOLVED ;   pp.  convolving,  convolved.] 

To  roll  together ;  to  twist. 

He  writhed  him,  to  and  fro  convolved,  Milton. 

CpN-V6L-VU-LA'CE0(JS  (kon-vSl-vu-la'shus,  66), 

a.  (Hot.)  Relating  to  the  convolvulus.  P.  Cyc. 

CpN-VOL'VU-LUS,  n.;  pi.  CONVOLVULI.  [L., 
from  convoivOfto  roll  together.]  (Hot.)  A  genus 
of  twining  plants ;  bindweed,  Loudon. 

CpN-VOlf ',  V.  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  veho,  to  carry, 
or  via,  a  way;  It.  eonvogliare ;  Sp.  convoyar; 
Fr.  convoyer.]  \i.  convoyed  ;  pp.  convoying, 
convoyed.]  To  accompany  by  land  or  by  sea 
for  the  sake  of  defence ;  to  attend  ;  to  escort. 
"  He  was  convoyed  by  ships  of  war."    Johnson. 

CdN'VOY  (114),  n.     1.  The  act  of  convoying ;  at- 
tendance for  the  purpose  of  defence. 
Swift  as  a  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 
I  shoot  from  heaven  to  give  him  safe  convoy.     Milton. 

2.  A  guard  of  troops  to  protect  provisions, 
money,  stores,  &c.,  in  their  transit  from  one 
place  to  another ;  an  escort :  —  a  ship,  or  ships, 
of  war  accompanying  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  or 
transports  for  protection.  Campbell. 

3.  A  fleet  of  merchant  ships  protected  by  an 
armed  force.  Clarke. 

CpN-VtJLSE',  «.  tj.  [L.  convello,  convulsus;  con, 
with,  and  vello,  to  tear.]  [i.  convulsed  ;  pp. 
convulsing,  convulsed.]  To  draw  or  con- 
tract by  a  violent,  irregular  motion,  as  the 
muscular  parts  of  an  animal  body ;  to  aftect  by 
spasms  ;  to  shake  ;  to  agitate ;  to  disturb. 

Fekuah  convulsed  herself  with  laughter.  JoJinson. 

Follows  the  loosened,  aggravated  roar 

Crushed  horrible,  conviitsing  heaven  and  earth.  Thomtion. 

CON-VUL'SIpN  (kon-vul'shun),  n.  [L.  convulsio  ; 
It.  convulsione ;  Sp.  Sg  T?i.  convulsion.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  convulsed ;  an  involun- 
tary contraction  of  the  fibres  and  muscles,  by 
which  the  body  and  limbs  are  distorted ;  a 
spasm.     "  Death's  convulsions."  Chapman. 

2.  The  act  of  agitating  or  shaking,     [e.] 

Those  two  massive  pillars 
"With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 
He  tugged.         -  Milton. 

3.  Disturbance  ;  commotion  ;  tumult ;  agita- 
tion.    "  The  convulsions  of  state."  Temple. 

CpN-VUL'SipN-AL,  a.  Having,  or  relating  to, 
convulsions ;  convulsionary.     [b.]       C.  Lamb. 

cpN-VUL'SION-A-RY,  u.  Relating  to  jconvul- 
sions. 


CpN- VUL'SION-PIT,  ■«.  A  disease  that  convulses 
the  body  ;  a  spasm.  Milton. 

CpN-VUL'SJVE,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  convulsivo  ;  Fr. 
convulsif.] 

1.  Partaking   of  the  nature   of  convulsion. 
"  Convulsive  motions."  Hale. 

2.  Tending  to  convulse.    "  Convulsive  rage." 
Dtyden.     "  Convulsive  sorrow."   Prior. 

CpN-VtJL'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  convulsive  manner. 

II  CON'Y,  or  CO'NY  [kiin'e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K. ;  ko'ne,  familiarly  kiSu'e,  Sm. ;  ko'ne,  Wb.], 
n.  [Gr.  KbvtK^os  ;  L.  cuniculus  ;  It.  cbniglio  ', 
Sp.  conejo;  Fv.  connil.  —  Dut.  konyn;  Ger.  ka- 
mnchen  ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  kanin.  —  W.  owning  ; 
Gael,  coinean ;  Ir.  coinin ;  M.  connee.] 

1.  (ZoBl.)   An  animal  of  the  genus  Lepus; 
Lepus  cunicuhts ;  a  rabbit.      '  Bell. 

The  hills  are  a  refVige  for  the  wild  goats,  and  the  rocks  for 
the  covics.  J's.  civ.  18. 

2.  A  simpleton  ;  a  dupe.  Johnson. 

II  CON'Y-BUR'ROW  (kfin'e-biir'o),  n.  A  rabbit's 
burrow,  or  hole.  Verstegen. 

To  cheat ; 
Shak. 

1.  A  thief ; 
Minshew. 

II  cOn'Y-SKIN,  n.    The  skin  of  a  cony,  or  rabbit. 

CO-JN-Y'ZJ,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  K6v\it,a.]     (Bot.)    A 

genus  of  plants  ;  flea-bane.  London. 

COO,  V.  n.     [Formed  from  the  sound  made  by  a 


1 1  06n'Y-CATCH  (kiin'e-kSch),  v.  a. 
to  trick.     "  Cony-catching  rascals." 

1 1  CON'Y-CATCH'^R  (kun'e-k&ch'er), 
a  cheat ;  a  sharper. 


dove.]    [i.  cooed  ;  pp.  cooing,  cooed.]  To  cry 
as  a  dove  or  pigeon. 

The  stock-dove  only  through  the  forest  cooes.   Thomson. 

C66'!NG,  n.     The  note  of  the  dove. 

The  glossy  pigeons  chase  their  sportive  loves, 

Or  in  soft  cooings  tell  their  amorous  tale.  Vodsley. 

II  COOK  (kftk,  5)  [kflk,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wb.  Nares; 
k6k,  S.  W.  E.  Ja.  K.],  n.  [L.  comma  ;  It.  cuoco. 
—  A.  S.  coc ;  Dut.  If  Dan.  kok ;  Ger.  koch  ;  Sw. 
/coe/c]  One  whose  business  it  is  to  cook  or 
dress  food  for  the  table.  Shak. 

II  COOK  (kflk),  V.  a.  [L.  coquo  ;  It.  cuocere ;  Sp. 
cocinar.  —  Dut.  kooken  ;  Ger.  kochen ;  Sw. 
kocka ;  Dan.  koge.  —  Gael,  cocair.]  [i.  COOKED ; 
pp.  cooking,  cooked.] 

1.  To  prepare,  as  food  for  eating ;   to  boil,  to 
bake,  to  roast,  or  otherwise  dress  for  eating. 

2.  t  To  prepare  for  any  purpose.  Shak. 

3.  To  throw;  to  toss.    [Provincial.]     Grose. 

COOK,  V.  n.  To  cry  as  the  cuckoo.  "  Let  con- 
stant cuckoos  cook  on  even'  side."     [e.] 

The  Silkwormes,  1599, 

II  C00K-EE'(k(ik-5'),«- A  female  cook,  [b.]  Grant. 

II  COOK'CR-Y  (kflk'er-e),  a.  The  art  or  the  prac- 
tice of  cooking.  Arbuthnot. 

II  COOK'IE  (kflk'e),  n.  A  kind  of  cake  used  at  tea ; 
cooky.     [Scotch.]  —  See  Cooky.  Jamieson. 

II  COOK'ING  (kfik'ing),^.  «..  That  cooks  ;  prepar- 
ing victuals. 

II  COOK'-MAID  (kuk'mad),  re.  A  maid  that  cooks. 

'*  One  of  the  best  cook-maids."  Addison. 

II  COOK'ROOM  (kak'rom),   •«.     The   kitchen  of 

ship  ;  galley  ;  caboose. 


ICOOK'Y  (kflk'e),  n. 
kind  of  sweet  cake. 


Raleigh. 

[Dut.  koekje,  a  cake.]    A 
Ellis. 

c66l,  a.  [A.  S.  col;  Dut.  koel;  Ger.  kOhl;  Sw. 
kyla ;  Dan.  kiolig.] 

1.  Not  warm  ;  somewhat  cold  ;  approaching 
to  cold.     "  Coolest  shades."  P.  Fletcher. 

2.  Not  ardent,  warm,  zealous,  or  fond;  dis- 
passionate ;  calm.  "  Cool  reason."  "  Cool  pa- 
tience." Shak.    "  Cooler  blood."  Massinger. 

3.  Shameless  ;  impudent.     [Colloquial.] 
That  struck  me  as  rather  cool.  Punch. 

c65l,  n.     A  moderate  degree  or  state  of  cold. 

"Enjoying  the  cool  of  the  morning."   Addison. 

"  In  the  cool  of  the  day."     Gen.  iii.  8. 
c66l,  v.  a.     [A.  S.  colian;  Dut.  koelen;    Ger. 

ktihlen  ;    Sw.  kyla ;   Dan.  kiole.]      [t.  cooled  ; 

pp.  COOLING,  cooled.]  To  make  cool ;  to  allay 

the  heat  of ;  to  refrigerate. 

That  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water,  and  cool  my 
tongue.  iaAexvi.24. 

c66l,  V.  re.     1.  To  lose  heat  or  warmth  ;  to  grow 

cool.  "  Strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools."  Shak. 

2.  To   become   less   ardent ;    to   grow  calm. 

"  My  humor  shall  not  cool."  Shak. 

COOL'-CUP,  re.     A  cooling  beverage,  Todd. 

COOL'^R,  n,     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  cools,  or 

abates  heat.  "  Acids  used  as  coolers."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  made  cool. 

"Your  first  wort  being  boiled,  lade   off  into 

coolers."  Mortimer. 

c66l'-HEAD-?D,  ».    Without  passion.     Burke. 

cdo'LIE,  re.    A  porter.  —  See  Cooly".        Clarke. 

COOL'JNG,  p.  a.  Making  cool ;  allaying  heat :  — 
growing  cool. 

c66l'!SH,  a.  Somewhat  cool.  "  The  nights 
began  to  grow  a  little  coolish."  Goldsmith. 

CodL'LY,  ad.     In  a  cool  manner  ;  without  heat. 

COOL'LY,  a.     Somewhat  cold ;  coolish ;  cool. 

Keeping  my  sheep  among  the  coolly  shade.        SpenPcr. 

c66l'NESS,  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  cool.  "  The 
coolness  of  the  shade."  Dryden. 

2.  Want  of  passion  or  zeal ;  as,  "  Coolness  of 
temperament." 

3.  Want  of  affection.  "  They  parted  with 
coolness  towards  each  other."  Clarendon. 

066l'-TAnK-ARD,  n.  A  cooling  drink,  usually 
made  of  ale,  wine,  and  water,  with  lemon  juice, 
spices,  &c.  Ency.  Vom.  Econ. 

c66l/-WOET  (-wUri),  «.  {Bot.)  A  medicinal 
plant  ;   Tiarella  cordifolia.  Bartlftt. 


MIEN,   Sill;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  Rt5LE.  —  9,   9,  5,  |,  soft;    Id,  G,  £,  g,  hard:    §  as  z, ;    :^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


COOLY 

C66'LY,  n.  [Hind.  leooUe,  or  joofee.]  A  hired 
laborer ;  a  porter.     [India.]  Brown. 

COOM,  n.  [Fr.  camhouis,  the  grease  of  a  cart- 
wheel ;  ecume,  foam,  dross.] 

1.  The  black,  greasy  substance  that  works 
out  of  the  wheels  of  carriages.  Bailey. 

2.  Soot  in  an  oven  ;  dirt.  Phillips. 

3.  Dust  from  coal.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

c66mB  (kam),  n.  [Gr.  K6fi/3os,  a  hollow  vessel ; 
L.  cumulus^  a  heap.]  A  corn  measure  of  four 
bushels  ;  —  written  also  comb.  —  See  Comb. 

c66mB  (k6ni),  n.  A  valley  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill ;  a  dry  valley.  —  See  Comb.  [Provincial, 
England.]  Lyell. 

COOP,  m.  [L.  cupa,  a  tub ;  Fr.  cuve.  —  Dut.  kuip, 
a  tub ;  Ger.  kiye.  —  Gael.  eaS.] 

1.  A  vessel  for  liquids ;  a  barrel.       Johnson. 

2.  A  tumbrel  or  close  cart.  Ray. 

3.  A  pen  for  animals,  as  poultry.      Johnson. 

COOP,  V.  a.     [Probably  merely  to  keep.    Skinner. 

—  A.  S.  eepan,  to  keep.  —  See  Coop,  «.]  [i. 
COOPED  ;  pp.  COOPING,  COOPED.]  To  shut  up 
in  a  coop;  to  confine  ;  to  cage; — usually  fol- 
lowed by  up. 

The  Trojana  cooped  within  their  walls  eo  long.    Dryden. 

C66-PEE',  n.    [Fr.  coupe.'\   A  motion  in  dancing. 

—  See  Coupee.  Johnson. 

II  OOOP'^R  (k5p'er  or  kap'er,  51)  [kop'?r,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  B.  F.  Ja.  it. ;  kop'er  or  kflp'er,  Sm. ;  kiip'er, 
Wb.l,  n.  [Dut.  kuiper  ;  Ger.  klij'ei- ;  S-K.kypare; 
Gael,  cubair.']  One  who  makes  barrels  or  other 
casks. 

fl®-  "  Cooper  and  its  compounds  are  doubtful  (with 
respect  to  the  sound  of  oo)  except  in  common  speecli, 
which,  in  London  at  least,  invariably  shortens  them 
[as,  kfip'er]."     Smart. 

II  COOP'fE-A^E,  re.  1.  The  price  paid  for  coop- 
er's work.  Johnson. 

2.  The  work  of  a  cooper ;  coopery.       Perry. 

3.  A  cooper's  workshop.  Smaii. 

C6-0P'5R-ANT,  a.  Operating  together.  Nicholson. 

CO-6p'^;r-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  operor, 
operatus,  to  work  ;  opus,  operis,  work ;  It.  coope- 
rare;  S^.  cooperar;  'Fx.cooperer.']  [«'.  cooper- 
ated ;  ^.    COOPERATING,    COOPERATED.]       To 

labor  jointly  with  another  to  the  same  end  ;  to 
work  "together ;  to  concur  in  the  same  effect ;  — 
applied  to  persons  or  to  things.  *'  The  conceits 
of  many  cooperate  with  him."  Bacon. 

"Whate'er  cooperates  to  the  common  mirth.  Crashaw. 

C0-6p'?R-AT-ING,  i).  a.  Working  with  another 
to  the  same  end  ;  working  together. 

CO-6P-?E-A'TipN,  re.  [L.  cooperatio  ;  It.  coop- 
erazione ;  Sp.  cooperacion ;  Fr.  cooperation.'] 
Joint  operation  ;  concurrence.  Bacon. 

CO-OP'JIR-A-TIVE,  a.  [It.  iSr  Sp.  cooperativo  ; 
Fr.  cooperatif.']  Promoting  the  same  end ;  help- 
ing.    "  So  friendly  and  cooperative."      Davies. 

CO-SP'^R-A-TOR,  re.  [It.  cooperatore ;  Fr.  co- 
operateur.']     A  joint  operator,  Johnson. 

II  COOP'BR-ING,  re.  The  business  or  work  of  a 
cooper ;  cooperage.  W.  Ency. 

II  COOP'ipR-Y,  m.  The  business  of  a  cooper.  Crabb. 

f  CO-6p'TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  coopto,  cooptatus;  con, 
with,  and  opio,  to  choose.]  To  choose  jointly  ; 
to  elect.  Cockeram. 

f  CO-OP- TA'TIQN,  re.  [It.  cooptatio.]    Adoption ; 

choice.  Howell. 

CO-OR'DI-NANCE,  re.     Joint  ordinance.     Clarke. 

CO-OR'DI-NATE,  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and  ordino, 
ordinatus,  to  regulate.]  Holding  the  same  rank 
or  station ;  equal ;  not  subordinate.  "  Coordi- 
nate powers.'  Late. 

CO-OR'DI-NATE,  V.  a.  To  make  coordinate  ;  to 
make  equal  in  rank.  Murchison. 

CO-OR'DI-NATE-LY,  ad.     In  the  same  rank. 

C0-6R'DI-NATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
coordinate."  Johnson. 

CO-OE'DI-NATES,  n.  pi.  (Geom.)  A  system  of 
lines  and  angles  by  means  of  which  the  position 
of  any  point  may  be  determined  with  reference 
to  a  fixed  point,  called  the  origin,  and  an  as- 
sumed direction,  called  the  axis.  Eliot. 
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C0-6R-DJ-NA'TI0N,  re.  [It.  coordinazione ;  Sp, 
coordinacion ;  ¥t.  coordination.]  The  state  of 
being  coordinate. 

In  this  high  court  of  Parliament  there  ia  a  rare  cdbrdina- 
tixm  of  power.  Howell, 

c66t,  re.     [Dut.  koet.] 

1.  (Ornith.')  A  lobe- 
footed  water-fowl  of  the 
family  Lobipedidm  and 
genus  Fulica.    Yarrell. 

2.  A  stupid  person ; 
a  dunce.     [Colloquial.] 

t  COP,  n.  [L.  caput,  the 
head;  A.  8.  cop;  Dut. 
kop;    Gei.  kopf.]    The  

head  or  the  top  of  any    cor^^,onco^iFul,caatra). 
thing.  Chaucer.    • 

Cp-PAI'BA,  re.  [Sp.  copaiba.]  {Med.)  A  balsam 
or  liqjuid  resin,  which  exudes  from  a  South 
American  tree  {Copaifera  officinalis),  used  in 
medicine  ;  —  written  also  copaiva,  copayva,  co- 
pivi,  and  capivi.  Brande. 

CO'PAL  [ko'pjl,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  kSp'jI,  P.], 
n.  [Sp.]  A  resin  which  exudes  spontaneous- 
ly from  two  trees,  the  Rhus  eopallinum  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Elasocarpus  copalifer  of  the  East 
Indies ;  —  used  in  varnishes.  Ure. 

CO'PAL-TREE,  re.  {Bot.)  A  tall  tree  of  Malabar, 
whi'ch,  when  wounded,  discharges  a  resin  re- 
sembling copal ;   Valeria  Indica.  Craig. 

CO-PAR'C5-NA-RY,  re.  (Law.)  Joint  heirship  or 
inheritance  of  an  estate.  Hale. 

CO-PAR'Cp-NER,  re.  [L.  core,  with,  and  porfe'ccps,  a 
partaker.]  (Law.)  One  who  has  an  equal  share 
with  others  in  a  patrimonial  inheritance.  Cowell. 

C6-PAR'C5-NY,  re.  (Law.)  An  equal  share  of 
an  inheritance  ;  coparcenary.  Phillips. 

CO-PART'M?NT,  re.     Compartment.         Warton. 

CO-PART'N^R,  re.  A  joint  partner  ;  a  sharer. 
"  Copartners  in  my  pain."  Shdk.  "  Copartners 
of  our  loss."    Milton. 

CO-PART'N^E-SHlP,  re.  The  state  of  bearing  a 
part  or  possessing  a  share  ;  joint  concern  in 
any  business  or  property. 

CO-PART'NIPR-Y,  re.   A  copartnership.  Chambers. 

+  COP'A-TAiN  (kSp'j-tin),  a.    [See  Cop.]    High- 
raised;  pointed.     "  Co^a^aire  hat."  Shak. 
CO-PA'TRJ-OT,  re.     Compatriot.                 Everett. 
CO-PAY'VA,  «.    A  resin.  —  See  Copaiba. 

COPE,  n.  [L.  caput,  the  head ;  A.  S.  cop,  cceppe, 
a  cap,  cope,  or  hood.] 

1.  Any  thing  to  cover  the  head.         Johnson. 

2.  A  kind  of  cloak  worn  by  the  clergy  while 
administering  the  church  services. 

The  cope  answers  to  the  colobium  used  by  the  Latin,  and 
the  odnK'jg  used  by  the  Greek,  Church.  Wheatlej/. 

3.  Any  thing  spread  over  the  head,  as  the 
concave  of  the  sky,  the  archwork  over  a  door, 
&c.  "  Under  the  cope  of  heaven."  Dryden. 
"  Under  fiery  cope."    Milton. 

4.  An  ancient  tribute  due  to  the  lord  of  the 
soil  out  of  certain  lead  mines  in  Derbyshire, 
Eng.  Craig. 

COPE,  V.  a.    [i.  coped  ;  j^.  coping,  coped.] 

1.  To  cover,  as  with  a  cope.  "A  large  bridge 
coped  overhead."  Addison. 

2.  To  contend  with  ;  to  encounter. 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  embrace.  Shak. 

4.  t  To  reward ;  to  pay. 

In  lieu  whereof, 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
"We  ti-eely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal.        Shak. 

COPE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  KdXa^lios ;  k6tto},  to  strike  ;  L. 
colaphus,  a  blow  with  the  fist,  a  cuff ;  It.  colpo ; 
Fr.  coup,  a  blow ;  Ger.  klopfen,  to  beat,  Wach- 
ter :  —  A.  S.  ceapan,  to  traffic,  to  exchange, 
Junius  :  —  Dan.  kappes,  to  contend.] 

1.  To  engage  in  conflict ;  to  contend  ;  to 
struggle  ;  to  compete  ;  —  followed  by  vyith. 

Their  generals  have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  tlie  troops 
of  Athens.  Addison. 

2.  To  interchange  friendly  words  or  senti- 
ments ;  to  encounter. 

Thou  art  e'en  as  iiist  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal.  Shak, 


COPPER-BOTTOMED 

CO-PECK',  re.  A  Russian  copper  coin,  equal  to 
about  one  farthing  English.  Maunder. 

t  COPE'MAN,  re.  [A.  S.  ceapman.]  A  chapman ; 
a  dealer.  B.  Jonson. 

CO-PER'NI-CAN,  a.  Relating  to  Copernicus,  a 
Prussian  astronomer,  or  to  the  modern  solar  sys- 
tem, called  the  Copernican  system.     A.  Smith. 

t  COPES'MATE,  n.  [To  cope  in  the  sense  of 
friendly  interchange,  and  mate.]  Companion ; 
friend.    "  Our  banished  copesmate."     Warner. 

COPE'-STONE,  re.  [A.  S.  cop,  top.]  The  top- 
stone  ;  the  stone  which  forms  the  covering, 
course,  or  coping  of  a  wall.  Scott. 

CO-PHb'SIS,n.  {Or.  Kiii^tisms.]  (Jlfeii.)  Diminu- 
tion or  loss  of  hearing ;  deafness.      Dunglison. 

c6p'!-(;R,  n.  1.  One  who  copies  or  transcribes ; 
a  transcriber.  Addison. 

2.  An  imitator ;  a  plagiary.  "  "Without  in- 
vention a  painter  is  but  a  copier."         Dryden. 

COP'JNG,  re.    [A.  S.  cop,  the  top.  —  See  CoPE,  re.] 

(Arch.)  The  stone  or  brick  covering  of  a  wall, 

usually  wider  than  the  wall  itself,  to  throw  off 

the  water ;  —  called  also  capping,  Weale. 

Coping  stone,  the  top  stone  of  a  wall ;  cope-stone. 

CO'PJ-OUS,  a.  [L.  copiosus ;  copia,  plenty, 
abundance  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  copioso ;  Fr.  copieux,] 

1.  Furnishing  full  supplies  ;  plentiful ;  abun- 
dant ;  ample. 

Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit,  SfiJton. 

2.  Abounding  in  words  or  in  images ;  diffuse ; 
not  barren  ;  complete ;  full. 

Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.  Milton, 

Syn.  —  See  Ample,  Exuberant. 

CO'PJ-OtJS-LY,  ad.  In  a  copious  manner. 

CO'PI-OyS-NESS,  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  co- 
pious ;  abundance  ;  exuberance ;  plenty. 

2.  Diffusion  or  diffuseness  of  style.  "The 
copiousness  of  Homer."  Dryden, 

Tr\ie.  copiousness  of  language  consists  in  having  at  com- 
mand a  suitable  expression  for  each  diiferent  modification  of 
thought.  Whately, 

fCOP'IST,  n.     A  copier  ;  a  copyist.         Harmar. 

Cp-P!'V!,  re.    (Med.)    A  resin.  —  See  Copaiba. 

fCOP'LAND,  re.  [A.  S.  cop,  the  top.]  Apiece  of 
ground  terminating  in  a  point.  Bailey. 

t  CO-PLANT',  x;.tj.    To  plant  together.    Howell. 

t  CO-p6r'TION,  «.    Equal  share.  Spenser. 

Cd'FOS,  n.  [Gr.  Kiiirof,  toil,  weariness.]  (Med.) 
A  morbid  lassitude.  Crabb. 

COP'P^D  (kop'ped  or  kopt),  a.  [A.  S.  cop,  the 
top.]  Rising  to  a  head ;  rising  conically.  "  Cop- 
ped hills."  Shak. 

COP'PjlL,  re.  [It.  coppello ;  Sp.  copela.]  A  shal- 
low earthen  vessel  used  in  chemical  assays  ;  a 
cupel.  Harris. 

COP'PJE,  re.  [Gr.  VHnrpo;,  Cyprus,  from  which 
island  the  Romans  got  the  best  copper ;  L.  cre- 
prum;  Sp,  §  Port,  cobre;  Fr.  cuivre.  —  Dut. 
koper  ;  Ger.  kupfer  ;  Sw.  koppar ;  Dan.  kobber. 
—  Gael,  %  Ir,  copar.] 

1.  A  metal  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  tinged  with 
yellow,  hard,  sonorous,  ductile,  and  very  mal- 
leable.   It  is  less  tenacious  than  iron,  but  sur- 

?assfes  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  in  this  respect, 
ts  specific  gravity  is  from  8,8  to  8,9.  Ure. 

2.  A  vessel  made  of  copper.  "  They  boiled 
it  in  a  copper."  Bacon. 

3.  A  copper  coin ;  a  cent.  [U.  S.]    Franklin. 

COP'P^R,  a.    Made  of  copper.  Ash. 

COP'P^E,  V.  a.  \i.  coppered  ;  pp.  coppering, 
COPPERED.]     To  cover  with  copper.  Gwilt. 

c6p'P5E-AS,  re.  [Dut.  koperrood,  red  copper ;  k:o- 
perroest,  copper-rust,  verdigris  ;  Fr.  couperose ; 
Gael,  coparas,]  Sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vit- 
riol, iJre. 
Ij^  This  name  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  and  to  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol.    P.  Cyc. 

COP'PfR-BEL-LY,  re.  An  American  serpent; 
the  Coluber  eryihrogaster.  Clarke. 

COP'P^R-BOT-TpMED  (-tumd),  a.     Having  the 
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bottom  sheathed  with  copper ;  as,  "  A  copper- 
bottomed  ship." 

c6p'P5R-BUT't:5R-FLY,  ».  A  butterfly  of  the 
genus  LyciEna.  Maunder. 

c6p'P^E_c6l'PRED  (-kfirura),  «.  Of  the  color 
of  copper.  '  Armstrong. 

COP'PipRED  (kSp'perd),^.  o.  Sheathed  or  covered 
with  copper.  Crabb. 

CSp'P^R-FAst'ENED  (-fts'snd),  a.  Fastened 
with  bolts  of  copper,  as  the  planks  and  timbers 
of  ships.  Crabb. 

COP'P^R-iSH,  a.  Like  copper;  —  containing  cop- 
per; coppery.  "  Cq^jsemA  sulphur."  Robinson, 

COP'P^R-NO^E,  n.     A  red  nose.  Shak. 

COP'P^E-NICK'^L,  n.  (Mill.)  A  copper-colored 
mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of  arsenic  and  nickel ; 
arseniuret  of  nickel.  Dana. 

OOP'PPU-PLATE,  n.     {Engraving.)     1.   A  plate 
of  copper  highly  polished,  on  which  pictures, 
maps,  &c.,  are  engraved. 
2.  An  impression  from  a  copperplate. 

COP'P^IR-PLATE,  a.  Relating  to  engraving  or 
printing  on  copper.  P.  Cyc. 

Copperplate  printing,  the  process  of  taking  impres- 
sions from  copperplates. 

COP'P^R-SMITH,  n.    One  who  works  in  copper. 

COP'P^R- WORKS  (-wUrks),  n.  pi.  A  place  where 
copper  is  worked  or  manufactured.   Woodward. 

COP'P?R-WORM  (-wurm),  n.  A  little  worm  that 
bores  into  the  bottoms  of  ships ;  J^eredo  nava- 
Us :  —  a  name  applied  also  to  a  moth  that  frets 
garments,  and  to  a  worm  that  breeds  in  the 
hands.  Ainsioorth. 

C6P'P^R-Y,  a.  1.  Containing  copper,  or  consisting 
of  copper.     "  Coppery  particles."      Woodward. 
2.  Resembling  copper  ;  like  what  pertains  to 
copper ;  as,  "  A  coppery  taste." 

COP'PJCE,  n.  [Gr.  Kiiirrw,  to  cut ;  Fr.  couper,  to 
cut.]  A  wood  of  small  trees  ;  a  copse.  "  Un- 
der the  edge  of  yonder  coppice."  Shak. 

COP'PJN,  n.  The  cone  of  thread  which  is  formed 
on  the  spindle  of  a  wheel  by  spinning.     Crabb. 

COP'PjNG,  re.    See  Coping.  Todd. 

tCOP'PLE,  re.  [Dim.  of  cop.]  Something  which 
rises  to  a  head ;  an  eminence  of  a  conical  form. 
*'A  copple  not  very  high."  Hackluyt. 

c6p'PLE-CR0Wn,   re.     [A.  S.  cop,  top.]     A  tuft 
of  feathers  on  the  head  of 
called  topple-crown. 


m,  top 
n;  — s 


-  sometimes 
Forby. 

COP'PLE-CRoWNED  (-kroflnd),  a.  Having  a 
tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  or  crown,  as  some 
birds  ;  having  a  copple-crown.  HaUiwell. 

COP'PLED  (fcop'pld),  a.  Rising  in  a  conical  form ; 
rising  to  a  point.     "  Co;>pfcffl  rock."     Hackluyt. 

COP'FLE-DtJST,  n.    See  Cupel-dust.       Bacon. 

COP'PLE-STONE,  re.  A  cobble-stone.  —  See  CoB- 
ule.  Woodward. 

COP'RO-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  erJmof,  dung,  and  XiOos,  a 
stone.]  (Pal.)  Petrified  fecal  matter,  or  dung, 
of  carnivorous  reptiles.  Buckland. 

COP-RO-LIT'JC,  a.  {Geol.)  Relating  to,  or  .of  the 
nature  of,  coprolite.  BucklaTid. 

CO-PROPH'A-GAN,  n.  [Gr.  KSupoi,  dung,  and 
'ipAydi,  to  eat.]  (Ent.)  A  species  of  beetle  which 
lives  upon  the  dung  of  animals.  Brande. 

C0-PR6PH'A-G0US,  ((.  (Ent.)  Feeding  upon  dung 
or  filth.      ■  Kirby. 

COPS,  re.      1.   A   connecting  crook  of  a  harrow. 

[Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

2.  A  draught  iron  on  the  end  of  the  tongue 

of  a  cart ;  clevis.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Trench. 

COPSE  (kSps),  re.  [Abbreviated  from  coppice.'] 
A  wood  of  small  trees  ;  shrubbery.  "  Prom 
forth  a  copse  that  neighbors  by."  Shak. 

Near  yonder  copse  where  once  a  garden  smiled.    Ooldsmith. 

c6PSE  V.  a.  [Gr.  /tferw  ;  Fr.  couper.']  To  cut 
or  clip,  as  underwood  or  shrubs. 

■Rv  rnnmna  the  starveling  in  the  places  where  they  are  new 
=™^  rvou  may]  cause  them  sometimes  to  overtake  even 
thd?  untouched  contemporaries.  Evelyn. 


■  To  come  together  in  sexual 
Wiseman. 


Nature  herself  hath  copied  and  hound  us  in  from  flying 
out,  and  hath  assigned  to  every  man  liis  proper  business. 

Fariiuion,  1657. 

COPSE-WOOD  (kops'wfld),  re.  A  growth  of  shrubs 

and  bushes.  Booth. 

COP'SY  (kSp'se),    a.     Having  copses.     **  Among 

the  reeds  and  copsy  banks.  Dyer. 

COPT,  n.     [Supposed  to  be  derived  from  Coptos, 

once  a  great  city  of  Thebais  or  Upper  Egypt, 

now  Keft.  P.  Cyc] 

1.  An  Egyptian  who  is  descended  from  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Lane. 

2.  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  Christians  of 
Egypt,  who  are  of  the  sect  of  the  Jacobites.  Bv£k. 

COP'TIC,  a.    Relating  to  the  Copts.        Ed.  Rev. 

COP'TIC,  re.  The  language  of  the  Copts  ;  the  an- 
cient language  of  Egypt.  Worthingtoti. 

COP '  U-LA,  n. ;  pi.  COP  VLM.    [L.,  a  band.] 

1.  {Logic.)  That  part  of  a  proposition  which 
affirms  or  denies  the  predicate  of  the  subject ; 
viz.,  is,  or  is  Jiot,  expressed  or  implied.  Whately. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  ligament.  Dunglison. 

COP'y-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  copulo,  copulatus;  It. 
copulare ;  Sp.  capillar ;  Pr.  copuler.  —  See  Cou- 
ple.] [i.  COPULATED  ;  pp.  COPULATING,  COP- 
ULATED.] To  couple ;  to  bind  together ;  to 
unite;  to  conjoin  ;  to  connect.  Bailey. 

COP'y-LATE,  V.  re. 
intercourse, 

t  COP'y-LATE,  a.     Joined  ;  connected.      Bacon. 

COP-y-LA'TTON,  n.  [L.  copulatio;  It.  copula- 
zione ;  Fr.  copulation.] 

1.  "The  act  of  copulating  or  coming  together 
in  sexual  intercourse. 

2.  Any  conjunction.  "  Copulation  of  mono- 
syllables." Puttenham.  "  Unexpected  copula- 
tion of  ideas."    Johnson. 

COP'y-LA-TIVE,  a.  [It.  8;  Sp.  copulativo;  Fr. 
eopulatif.] 

1.  That  unites  or  connects. 

2.  (Gram.)  Noting  conjunctions  which  con- 
nect words  or  the  parts  of  a  sentence. 

3.  (Logic.)  Having  subjects  or  predicates 
connected  by  conjunctions. 

Copzdative  propositions  are  those  which  have  more  subjects 
or  predicates  connected  by  affirmative  or  negative  conjunc- 
tions. Watts. 

COP'y-LA-TlVE,  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  (Gram.)  A  copulative  conjunction.  "The 
copulative  *  and.' "  Bp.  Patrick. 

2.  Conjunction  ;  connection. 

Till  a  person  proceeds  unto  a  fourth  wife,  which  makes 
more  than  one  copulative  in  the  rule  of  marriage.        Ricaut. 

COP'y-LA-TlVE-LY, 

ner. 
COP'y-LA-TO-EY,   a.     Relating  to   copulation ; 

copulative  ;  uniting.  P.  Cyc. 

COP'Y  (kSp'pe),  re.  [L.  copia,  abundance  ;  from 
the  multiplication  of  an  original  by  making 
others  like  it.  Gattel.  — L.  copia,  as  used  in  the 
phrase  copiam  facere,  to  impart,  and  specially 
in  thjc  phrase  copiam  seriptura  facere,  to  impart 
the  knowledge  of  a  writing.  As  this  was  often 
done  by  transcribing  it,  the  phrase  copiam 
facere  acquired  a  technical  meaning,  and  copia 
became  descriptive  of  the  transcript  so  made. 
Burrill.  —  It.,  Sp.,  ^  Port,  copia ;  Fr.  copie.] 

1.  f  Abundance  ;  plenty. 

The  copy  or  store  that  he  hath  given  us. 

Translators  of  the  Bible  to  the  Reader. 

2.  A  transcript  from  an  original ;  a  writing 
made  like  another  writing.  "  The  Romans  sent 
to  Athens  for  copies  of  the  best  laws."      Stoift. 

3.  One  thing  made  in  imitation  of  another ; 
as,  *'  A  copy  of  a  picture  or  of  a  statue." 

4.  That  from  which  any  thing  is  copied ;  the 
autograph ;  the  original ;  the  archetype  ;  manu- 
script or  matter  to  be  printed.  "  The  copy  is  at 
the  press."  Dryden. 

5.  One  of  a  number  of  books  printed  from  the 
same  original. 

Syn.  —  A  copy  and  model  may  be  both  employed 
either  as  an  original  work,  or  a  work  formed  after 
an  original.  A  copy  to  write  after  by  close  imitation  ; 
copy  for  the  printer  ;  a  model  to  be  imitated  ;  a  model 
of  a  building.  A  copy  of  a  picture  or  painting  ;  a 
model  of  an  ancient  temple.  A  model  serves  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  for  a  work  ;  a  pattern  is  designed  to  be  imi- 
tated, and  to  regulate  a  work  or  performance ;  a 
specimen  is  a  part  of  a  work  or  performance,  which  | 


In  a  copulative  man- 
Hammond. 


helps  to  form  an  opinion  in  relation  to  It.  A  pattern 
of  a  garment ;  a  pattern  of  rectitude ;  a  specimen  of 
art,  or  a  handwriting.  —  See  Model. 

COP'Y,  V.  a.  [It.  copiare ;  Sp.  copiar ;  Pr.  copier ; 
Sw.  kopiera.]  {i.  copied  ;  pp.  copying,  copied.]' 

1.  To  transcribe  ;  to  write  or  print  after  an 
original ;  as,  "  To  copy  a  manuscript." 

2.  To   represent  in  a  likeness   by  following 
any  pattern,  model,  or  example  ;  to  imitate. 

To  copy  her  few  nymphs  aspired.  Swift. 

Syn.—  See  Follow,  Leaen. 

COP'Y,  V.  n.     To  follow  an  original;  to  imitate. 

"  Some,  when  they  copy,  follow  the  bad  as  well 

as  the  good  things."  Dryden. 

COP'Y-BOOK  (-bttk),  re.  A  book  containing  copies 
for  learners  to  imitate.  Shak. 

COP'Y-ER,  n.    A  copier.  —  See  Copier.  'Bentley. 

COP'Y-HOLD,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  tenure  for  which 
the  tenant  has  nothing  to  show  but  the  copy  of 
the  rolls  made  by  the  steward  of  the  manor  ;  — 
a  customary  tenure  as  opposed  to  free  socage  or 
freehold.  Burrill. 

COP'y-HOLD'ipR,  re.     (Eng.  Law.)  One  possess- 
ing land  in  copyhold.  IVaiion. 
COP'Y-ING-MA-gHINE',  re.    A  copying-press. 

COP'Y-IlVG-PRESS,  re.  A  machine  for  producing 
a  fac-simile  copy  of  a  manuscript.         Francis. 

c6p'Y-IST,  n.      1.  One  who  copies  ;  a  copier ;  a 

transcriber.       "The    line    on    which    copyists 

wrote."  •  Abp.  Newcome. 

2.  An  imitator.     "  No  original  writer  ...  so 

unrivalled  by  succeeding  copyists."        Warton. 

c6p'Y-m6n'EY,  re.  Money  paid  for  copy,  or  for 
literary  labor.  Boswell. 

COP'Y-RlGHT  (-rit),  n.  The  exclusive  right  al- 
lowed by  law  to  an  author  or  to  his  representa- 
tive, of  printing,  publishing,  and  selling  a  liter- 
ary composition  during  a  certain  period  of  time ; 
—  applied  also  to  a  similar  exclusive  right  to 
print  and  publish  maps,  charts,  prints,  cuts, 
engravings,  and  musical  compositions.  Burrill. 

CoeiUE-Lr-COT'  (kok-le-lto'),  re.     [Fr.]    1.  The 

red  corn-rose  or  wild  poppy.  Fleming  ^  Tibbins. 

2.  A  color  nearly  red ;  —  so  called  from  the 

wild  poppy.  Craig. 

Cp-aUET'  (ko-ket'),  i>.  re.  [Fr.  coqueter.]  To  trifle 
or  practise  deceit  in  love ;  to  make  a  show  of 
love ;  to  flirt. 


The  Tunbridfjc  beau 
I  saw  coquetting  t'other  night. 


Swift. 


CO-CIUET'  (k9-ket'),  v.  a.  \i.  coquetted  ;  pp. 
COQUETTING,  COQUETTED.]  To  treat  with  a 
show  of  love ;  to  wheedle  by  blandishments  ;  to 
deceive  in  love  ;  to  jilt.  "You  are  coquetting 
a  maid  of  honor."  Sioift. 

Cp-aUET'RY  (ko-ket're)  [fco-ket're,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.'K.  &m.;  ko'kwet-re,  \Vb.],  re.  [Sp. 
coqueteria ;  Fr.  coquetterie.]  "The  character  and 
practice  of  a  coquette  ;  deceit  or  trifling  in  love ; 
affectation  of  amorous  advances ;  flirtation. 
"  Women  without  a  dash  of  coquetry,"  Addison. 

CO-aUETTE'  (k9-ket'),  re.  [Sp.  coqueta ;  Fr.  co- 
quette.] A  vain  girl  or  woman  who  endeavors 
to  attract  amorous  advances  and  rejects  them 
when  offered ;  a  jilt. 

A  coquette  and  a  tinder-box  are  spark-led.  Pope. 

Cp-aUET'TISH  (ko-ket'ish),  a.  Befitting  a  co- 
quette.    "A  coquettish  manner."     Sioinburnc. 

Cp-QUET'TISH-LY  (ko-ket'jsh-le),  ad.  In  a  co- 
quettish manner.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

Cp-autM'BlTE  (ko-fcem'bit),  re.  (Min.)  A  white 
species  of  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  found 
in  Coquimbo  in  Chili.  Dana. 

t  COR,  re.  [Heb.  SS.]  A  Hebrew  measure  con- 
taining ten  baths,  or  Uj  bushels.  Ezek.  xiv.  14. 

c6R-4-Cl'4-D,mi,  re.  pi 
(Ornith.)  A  family  of 
nssirostral  birds  of  the 
orderPasseres,  includ- 
ing the  sub-families 
Coraciana^,  Todinte, 
Eun/laimina!,!ind  Mo- 
motince ;  rollers.  Gray. 

CO-RSQ-I-A  'JV.S:,  n.  pi        Concias  garrula. 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  ROlE. - 
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{Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of  fissirostral  birds,  of 
the  order  Passeres  and  family  Coraciadce ;  roll- 
ers. Gray. 
COR'A-CLE  (kBr'»-kl),  re.  [W.  cwrwgle.}  A  fish- 
ing-boat used  in  "Wales,  made  with  leather 
stretched  on  wicker  work.                    Johnson. 

il®=-  The  same  kind  of  boat  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.    Brande. 

c6r'A-CO-BRA'CHI-AL,  a.  [Eng.  coracoid  and 
Gr.  PpaX'ti" ;  L.  brachium,  the  arm.]  (^Anat.) 
Applied  to  the  muscle  by  which  the  arm  is 
moved  forwards  and  inwards.  Dunglison. 

C6r'A-C0IU,  n.  [Gr.  Kdaa^,  a  crow,  and  iiios, 
form.]  (Anat.)  A  small  process  of  the  blade- 
bone  in  apes  and  man  ;  a  large,  flattened  bone, 
passing  from  the  shoulder -joint  to  the  sternum 
in  biras,  reptiles,  c&c. ;  —  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a  crow.        Brande. 

cOr' A-C6lD,  a.  Shaped  like  a  crow's  beak.  Smart. 

C6r'AL  [kSr'iil,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kur'?!  or 
kSr'al,  P.],  n.  [Gr.  Kopa^Xiov^  Kdpri^  a  daughter, 
and  aAs,  aUg^  the  sea  ;  L.  corallum ;  It.  corallo ; 
Sp.  coral;  Fr.  cor«7.— Dut.  koraal;  Ger.  ko- 
ralle ;  Sw.  korall ;  Gael,  correal."] 

\.  A  hard  substance,  red,   white,  or  black, 
found  in  the   ocean,   adhering  to   other  sub- 
stances, formerly  supposed  to  be  p,  vegetable, 
but  now  held  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  congeries  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  of  Polypi.  Dana. 
2.  A  piece  of  coral  used  as  a  toy. 
In  the  plciued  infant  see  its  power  expand, 
When  first  tlie  coral  fills  his  little  hand.     C.  Sprague. 

COR'AL,  a.  Relating  to  coral ;  coxaWine.  Drayton. 
c6R-AL-LA'CE0ys  (kSr-jiI-a'shus,  66),  a.  Having 

the  qualities  of  coral.  Dana. 

COR'ALLED   (klSr'jiId),   a.      Having   coral  ;    fur- 

nislied  with  coral.  Savage. 

COR-AL-LIF'^R-OfJS,    a.      [L.   corallum,    coral, 

and  fei'o,  to  bear.]     Producing  coral. 

C0-EAL'LJ-F6RM,  a.  [L.  corallum,  coral,  and 
forma,  form.]     Formed  like  coral.      P.d.  Ency. 

COR-AL-LI5t'5-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  KopdUwv,  coral, 
and  yevvid),  to  produce.]  Producing  coral ;  cor- 
alliferous ;  coralligerous.  Clarke. 

COR-AL-LI^'jp-ROUS,  a.  [L.  corallum,  coral, 
and  gero,  to  bear.]  Producing  coral ;  corallig- 
enous ;  coralliferous.  Clarke. 

c6r-j1L-lT'JVj1,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  marine, 
calcareous,  fucoid,  jointed  plants,  formerly  con- 
sidered to  be  animals.  Baird. 

c6r'AL-LINE  (19),  a.  [It.  corallino ;  Fr.  coral- 
&.]    Consisting  of,  or  like,  coral.  Smart. 

COR'AL-LINE  (19),  re.  [Fr.]  1.  iBot.)  One  of  the 

marine,  calcareous,  fucoid,  jointed  plants,  of 

the  genus  Corallina.  Brande. 

2.  A  boat  used  in  the  coral  fisheries.  Maunder. 

COR'AL-LJN-ITE,  n.     (Pal.)  A  fossil  coralline. 

COR'AL-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  Kof&U.wv,  coral,  and  A/Sot, 
a  stone.]    (Min.)  A  mineral  substance  or  petri- 
faction in  the  form  of  coral.  Maunder. 
c6R'AL-LOID,         )  a.     [Gr.  icopWAov,  coral,  and 
C6R-AL-L0ID'AL,  5  elios,    form.]       Resembling 
coral.              '                                      Woodward. 
c6r'AL-L01d,  )  ,j.     (^Geol.)  A  deposit  of    coral 
C6R'AL-RAG,  }  limestone  near  Calne,  England, 
making  a  part  of  the  oolitic  formation.     Craig. 

COR'AL-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small  tree  of  the 
geniis  BrythrirM,  which  produces  very  beautiful 
scarlet  flowers.  Loudon. 

c6R'AL-W0RT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  plants  of  the  genera  Dentaria  and 
CoraUorkiza,  with  coral-hke  roots.  Gray. 

Cb'R4M  JfOJf  JU'DI-CE,  [L.,  before  one  who 
is  not  a  judge.']  (Law.)  A  phrase  denoting  that 
a  cause  is  brought  before  a  judge  who  has  not 
jurisdiction  in  the  case.  Burrill. 

C6r'A-NA€H,  or  COR'A-NfCH,  re.  [Gael,  cora- 
nach,  a  dii'ge.]  A  lamentation  for  the  dead ;  a 
funeral  song ;  a  dirge.  Jamieson. 

Even  Braxfleld  has  a  coranach  of  wailing  over  his  tomb. 

JV.  Brit.  liev. 

t  CO-RANT',  re.     [Fr.  courante ;  courir,  to  run.] 

1.  A  sprightly  dance.  Temple. 

2.  A  title  of  a  newspaper.  —  See  Coubant. 

Corants,  avises,  correspondences.  B.  Jonson. 


t  CO-rAn'TO,  n.    See  Coueant.         B.  Jonson. 

CORE,  re.     [L.  corbis,  a.  basket ;  Fr.  corbeille.] 

1.  A  basket  used  in  collieries ;  a  corf.  CUurke. 

2.  An  alms-basket ;  a  corban.        Buc/ianan. 

3.  An  ornament  in  building ;  a  corbel. 

Withi  curious  corbs  and  pendants  graven  fair.     Spenser. 

COR'BAN,  re.  [Heb.  IS'lp,  an  off'ering;  L.  cor- 
bis, a  basket ;  Fr.  corbeille.  —  Dut.  korf;  Ger. 
korb.] 

1.  An  alms-basket ;  a  corb.  Johnson. 

2.  (Jewish  Antiq.)  A  gift  or  sacrifice  offered 
to  God;  an  offering.  MarkVn.  11. 

3.  A  ceremony  performed  by  the  Mahome- 
tans at  the  foot  of  Mount  Arafat,  in  Arabia,  It 
consists  in  killing  a  great  number  of  sheep  and 
distributing  them  among  the  poor.  Craig. 

t  CORBE  (kijrb),  a.  [Fr.  courbc]  Crooked.  "  On 
thy  corbe  shoulder."  Spenser. 

COR'BieiL  (kbr'bel),  re.  [It.  corbello ;  Fr.  corbeille.] 

1.  (Fort.)  A  little  basket  filled  with  earth, 
and  set  on  a  parapet  to  afford  cover  from  the 
fire  of  an  enemy.  Brande. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  sculptured  basket.  —  See  Cor- 
bel. Clarke. 

COR'B^L,  re.  [It.  corbello ;  Fr.  corbeille,  a  bas- 
ket.] (Arch.)  The  representation  of  a  basket ; 
—  the  vase  of  a  Corinthian  column  ;  —  a  niche 
in  a  wall  for  a  figure  or  statue  ;  —  a  short  pro- 
jecting piece  of  wood  or  stone  in  a  building, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  basket.  Weale. 

Corbel  table,  a  projecting  battlement,  parapet,  or 
cornice,  resting  on  corbels. 

COR'BpT,  re.    (Arch.)  Same  as  Cokbel.  Clarke. 

COR'BjL,  ii.    (Arch.)    Same  as  Corbel.  Clarke. 

COR'BY,  re.     [Fr.  corbeau.]    A  raven.    Brockett. 

COR'CLE,  re.  (Bot.)  The  embryo  of  a  plant.  — 
See  CoRCULUM.  Crabb. 

COR'CU-lOm,  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  cor,  the  heart.] 
(Bot.)  The  embryo  of  a  plant ;  corcle.  Brande. 

CORD,  re.  [Gr.  ;^opi5)i ;  L.  chorda ;  It.  corda ;  Sp. 
cuerda;  Ft.  corde. —Dut.  koord;  Gael.  co7-d.] 

1.  A  string  composed  of  several  twisted 
strands  ;  a  small  rope. 

She  let  them  down  by  a  cord  through  the  window.  Jos.  ii.  15. 

2.  The  quantity  of  fire-wood  or  other  solid 
material  contained  within  a  space  eight  feet 
long,  four  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad,  equal 
to  128  cubic  feet; — originally  measured  by  a 
cord,  or  line. 

CORD,  V.  a.     [i.  CORDED  ;  pp.  CORDING,  CORDED.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  fix  with  cords  ;  to  bind  with  a 
cord  or  a  rope.  Cotgrave. 

2.  To  pile  up,  as  wood,  for  measurement  by 
the  cord, 

C6RD'A(?E,  re.  [Gael,  cordail;  Sp.  cordaje.] 
Cords  or  ropes  collectively  ;  materials  for  ropes. 
"  A  sort  of  rush  useful  for  cordage."  Arbuthnot. 

C0RD'AL§,  re.  pi.  (Her.)  Strings  of  the  robe  of 
estate,  made  of  silk  and  gold  threads  interwov- 
en like  a  cord,  with  tassels  at  the  end.  Ogilvie. 

COR'DATB,      I  „,,      [L.   cor,   cordis,  the  heart.] 

c6r'DA-T5D,  )  (Bot.)    Having  the    form   of   a 

heart;  heart-shaped.  P.  Cyc. 

COR'DATE-LY,  ad.    In  a  cordate  form, 

CORD'^D,  f.  a.  or  a.  Bound  with  a  cord  :  —  piled 
for  measurement  by  the  cord,  as  wood :  —  striped 
as  with  cords  :  —  made  of  cords.  "AVith  a  cord- 
ed ladder."  Shak. 

CdR-D5-LIER'  (kor-de-15r'), «.  [Fr.^  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
A  Franciscan  or  gray  friar  ;  —  so  named  from 
the  cord  worn  as  a  girdle.  Prior. 

CORD— GRAsS,  re.  A  species  of  marine  peren- 
nial grass  ;  Sparthia  sfricta.  Farm.  Ency. 

II  CORD'IAL,  a.  [L.  cor,  cordis,  the  heart ;  It, 
cordiale ;  Sp.  <^  Fr.  cordial.] 

1.  Proceeding  from  the  heart ;  hearty ;  sincere. 

He,  on  his  side 
Leaning  half  raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamoured.  Milton. 

2.  Reviving ;  invigorating ;  restorative.  "Cor- 
dial waters."  Wiseman. 

Syn.  —  See  Hearty. 
II  CORD'IAL  (kord'yjl  or  kor'de-iil)  [kor'dyjl,  S.  E. 


F.  K.  C. ;  kbr'de-jl,  P.  J.  Ja. ;  kor'j?-?],  W.],  re. 
1.  (Med.)  A  medicine  or  drink  for  increasing 
the  action  of  the  heart  or  quickening  the  circu- 
lation. 

Whatever  increases  the  natural  or  animal  strength  is  a 
cordial.  ,  JrSiUhnot. 

2.  (Com.)  Aromatized  and  sweetened  spirit 
or  alcohol  used  as  a  beverage.  Clarke. 

3.  Any  thing  that  exhilarates  or  comforts, 

Befleetions  on  a  life  well  past 

Shall  prove  a  cordial  to  the  last.  Cotton. 

II  COR'DIAL-HEART'^D,  a.  Having  cordial  feel- 
ing ;  warm-hearted,  Moore. 

II  CORD-J-AL'J-TY  (kord-ye-al'e-t?),  re.  [It.  cordi- 
alith ;  Sp.  cordialidad ;  JFr.  cordialite/] 

1.  t  Relation  to  the  heart.  "  Cordiality  or 
reference  unto  the  heart."     ~  Browne. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  cordial ;  heartiness  ; 
warmth  of  feeling ;  sincerity  ;  as,  "  To  treat 
one  with  cordiality." 

II  COE'DIAL-JZE,  u.  a.     1.  To  render  cordial ;  to 

harmonize.  Clarke. 

2.  To  render  like  cordial;  to  make,  or  turn, 

into  a  cordial.  Craig. 

II  COR'DIAL-IZE,  V.  re.  To  feel  cordiality ;  to  har- 
monize,    [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 

II  CORD'IAL-LY,  ad.    Sincerely ;  heartily.    More. 

II  CORD'IAL-NESS,  re.     Heartiness.         Cotgrave. 

COR'DI5-EITE,re.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  iolite.  Dana. 

COR'DJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  cor,  cordis,  the  heart,  and 
forma,  form ;  Fr.  cordiforme.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  heart ;  heart-shaped.  Smart. 

COR-DIL-LE'ILa,  n.  [Sp.]  (Geojf.)  A  chain  of 
mountains.  Hamilton. 

COR'DJ-N^R,  re.  [Fr.  cordonnier.]  A  shoemaker. 
—  See  CoRDWAiNER.  Johnson. 

CORD'— MAK-^R,  re.    A  maker  of  ropes  or  cords. 

COR'DON  (kor'don  or  kbr'dong)  [kbr'don,  Ja.  Wb. ; 
kbr'dong',  K.  Sm.],  n.  [It.  cordone  ;  Sp.  S^  Fr. 
cordon^ 

1.  A  band  or  ribbon  worn  as  a  badge,  "  Breth- 
ren that  did  wear  St,  Francis's  cordon."  Sandys. 

2.  (Fort.)  Arowof  projecting  stones  running 
along  the  top  of  a  wall :  —  a  flat  coping-stone  on 
the  escarp,  generally  two  feet  wide  and  eight 
inches  thick.  Campbell. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  series  of  military  posts  round  a 
town  or  a  tract  of  country,  so  as  to  prevent 
ingress  and  egress.  Brande. 

4.  (Arch.)  The  edge  of  a  stone  on  the  outside 
of  a  building.  Buchanan. 

CORDOM  SAJ^riTAIRE  (kor'dong-sin-e-tir'),  re. 
[Fr.]  A  line  of  troops  posted  on  the  frontiers 
of  a  country,  in  order  to  prevent  communica- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  with  those  of  a  neigh- 
boring country,  in  which  a  pestilential  disease 
prevails.  Boiste. 

COR'DO-VAN,  re.  [Sp.  COT-rfoJfflre;  Fi.  cordouan.] 
Spanish  leather  or  tanned  goat-skin,  originally 
from  Cordova,  in  Spain  ;  —  often  called  cord- 
wain.  Velasquez, 

COR'DU-RCiY,  re.  [Probably  from  Fr.  corde  du 
roi,  king's  cord.]  A  kind  of  fustian  or  thick- 
cotton  stuff,  ribbed  or  corded.  W.  Ency. 

COR'DU-ROY-ROAD,  re.  A  road  or  causeway 
constructed  of  round  logs.     [U.  S.]       Bartlett. 

CORD'WAIN,  re.  Spanish  leather;  cordovan. — 
See  Cordovan.  Spenser. 

c6rd'WAIN-^R,  re.  [Fr.  cordovan,  Spanish  leath- 
er ,or  cordovan  ;  cordouanier.]  A  worker  in 
cordovan:  —  a  shoemaker,  Bp.  Hall. 

CORD'- WOOD  (-wud),  re.  Wood  piled  up  for  fuel 
to  be  measured  or  sold  by  the  cord.      Johnson. 

CORE,  re.  [Gr.  Kiap,  the  heart ;  L.  cor ;  It.  cuore ; 
Fr.  cteur.] 

1.  The  heart  or  inner  part  of  any  thing,  par- 
ticularly of  fruit.  "  A  fruit  with  little  or  no 
core,  or  stone."  Bacon. 

2.  The  internal  mould  which  occupies  the 
space  intended  to  be  left  hollow  in  casting  met- 
als.    [A  term  used  by  founders.]  Grier. 

3.  A  disorder  in  sheep  occasioned  by  worms 
in  the  liver.  Chambers, 

4.  t  A  body;  a.  collection.  "A.  core  of  peo- 
ple." Bacon. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;   HfilR,  HEU  ; 


CORE 

CORE,  V.  a.    To  take  out  the  core  of.  Green. 

CO-RE'AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Belonging  to  Corea,  a 
peninsula  between  China  and  Japan.  Earnshaw. 

CO-RE'AN,  n.     A  native  of  Corea.        Earnshaw. 

CORED  (kord),  a.     1.  Cured  in  a  certain  degree; 

treated  with   salt,  as   herring,   preparatory  to 

being  dried.  Smart. 

2.  Having  the  core  taken  out ;  as,  **  Cored 

fruit." 

CO-RE'PENT,  n.     A  joint  regent.  Wraxall. 

CO-r£l'a-TIVE,  n.    See  Correlative. 

CO-R^-Sp'SJS,  n.  [Gr.  kC^is,  a  bug,  and  I'^.ii,  ap- 
pearance.] (Bot.')  A  genus  of  American  plants  ; 
—  so   named  from  the  resemblance  of   their 

Loitdon. 
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Goldsmith. 


Ash. 
Fischer. 


seed  to  a  bug. 

COR'^IT,  n.    A  species  of  snail. 

CORF,  n.  [See  Core.]  1.  A  large  wicker-work 
basket  for  drawing  coals  out  of  the  pit.  Brockett. 

2.  A  basket  for  fish.  Halliwell. 

3.  A  temporary  building ;  a  shed.   Jamieson. 

CbR'FUTE,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  of  Corfu,  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Earnshaw. 

CO-Rf-A'CEOUS  (ko-re-a'shus,  66),  a.  [Gr.  x^f'""  ; 
L.  coriwm,  leather.] 

1.  Resembling  leather ;  leathery.  "  Coria- 
ceous concretions."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  {Bot.)  Stiff  or  tough,  like  leather.  JlfffiM»d«?-. 

CO-Rl-AN'D^R,  n.  [Gr.  Kofiavov ;  L.  coriandrum  \ 
It.  §  Sp.  coriandro  ;  Fr.  coriandre.]  (Bot.)  An 
umbelliferous  annual  plant,  the  hot  or  spicy 
seeds  of  which  are  carminative,  and  are  used 
for  flavoring  spirits,  and  to  cover  the  taste  of 
medicines ;  Coriandrum  sativum.  Loudon. 

CO-E!-AN'D5R-SBED,  n.  The  seed  of  the  cori- 
ander, or  Coriandrum  sativum. 

c6r'|N,  n.    A  species  of  gazelle. 

COR'JNTH,  n.  1.  {Geog.)  An  ancient  city  in 
Greece,  noted,  among  other  things,  for  fruits, 
architecture,  and  licentiousness. 

2.  t  The  name  of  a  fruit  now  called  currant. 

The  chief  riches  of  Zante  consist  in  corinths.         Browne. 

CO-RIN'THJ-AC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Corinth.  Clarke. 

CO-EIN'THI-AN,  a.  1.  (Geog.')  Eelating  to  Cor- 
inth ;  as,  **  Corinthianors-ss. ' 

2.  (Arch.)  Noting  the  third  or- 
der of  Grecian  architecture,  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  being  the  first  and 
second. 

3.  Licentious.  "All  her  young 
Corinthian  laity."  Milton. 

CO-EIN'TI-IJ-AN,  re.     1.  (Geog.)  A 
native  of  Corinth.     2  Cor.  vi.  11. 
2.  A  licentious  person. 
I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Fulstaff,  but  a  Corinthian.   Shak, 
To  play  the  Corinthian,  to  behave  licentiously. 

Cd'RI-tJM,  n.  [h.,  skin,  leather.']  (Anat.)  The 
deep  layer  of  the  cutis,  or  true  skin  ;  the  base 
of  the  skin.  Hoblyn. 

CO-Rl'VAL,  n.     See  CoRRIVAL.  Bacon. 

CORK, ».  [L.  cortex,  bark ;  Sp.  corcho ;  Fr.  ecorce ; 
Dut.  Mirk ;  Ger.,  Sw.,  ^  Dan.  kork.] 

1.  The  outer  bark  of  the  Quercus  suber,  a 
species  of  oak  cultivated  for  this  product  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  France,  in  Spain,  and  in 
Portugal.  Loudon. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree  cut  so 
as  to  form  a  stopple  ;  a  stopple. 

3.  The  hind  part  of  a  horse's  shoe  turned  up 
to  prevent  his  slipping.  — See  Calkin. 

CORK,  V.  a.    [i.  corked  ;  pp.  corking,  coriceb.] 

1.  To  stop  with  a  cork  ;  as,  "  To  cork  a  bottle. 

2.  To  fit  or  raise  with  cork. 

He  that  weareth  a  corked  shoe  or  slipper.  Huloct. 

And  tread  on  corked  stilts  a  prisoner's  pace.     Bp.  Hall. 

3.  To  provide  a  horse's  shoe  with  sharp  points 
to  prevent  his  slipping.  —  See  Calk. 

4.  To  wound  with  a  pomt.  Clarke. 
CORK'— FOS-SIL,   re.      A   species    of  amianthus, 

like  cork  ' — "the  lightest  of  all  stones.  Ogilvie. 
CORK'ING— PIN,  re.  Apin  of  the  largest  size.  Sunft. 
c6RK'-JACK-^;T,  re.     A  jacket  lined  with  cork, 

used  by  persons  learning  to  swim.     Buchanan. 


CORK'SCREW  (k'drlc'skru),  n.  A  screw  for  draw- 
ing corks  from  bottles.  Wells. 

OOKK'-TREE,  re.  A  species  of  oak  of  which  the 
bark  is  cork  ;  the  Quercus  siiber.  P.  Cyc. 

CORK'Y,  a.    Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  cork. 

CdR'MO-RANT,  n.  [It.  coreo 
marino,  marine  crow  ;  Sp. 
Cuervo  marino,  marine  crow, 
and  corvejon  ;  Fr.  cormoran.] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  voracious, 
aquatic  bird  of  the  family 
Pelecanidte  ;  Phalocrocorax 
carbo.  It  is  trained  by  the 
Chinese  to  catch  fish.  Yarrell. 

2.  A  glutton.  Johnson. 
CORM,  ;  „.  [(Jr.  icop^Ss,  the 
COR'MUS,  )  trunk   of  a  tree.] 

{Bot.)    A  solid  bulb,   as   of 
crocus.  Gray. 

CORN,  n.  [Goth,  kaurn ;  A.  S.  corn ;  Dut.  koorn ; 
Ger.,  Sw.,  Sj  Dan.  kom.'] 

1.  The  seeds  which  grow  in  ears,  not  in  pods; 
such  seeds  as  are  made  into  bread;  —  generally 
used  in  a  collective  sense,  but  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  single  seed  ;  as,  *'  A  corn  of  wheat." 

John  xii.  25. 

2.  Cereal  grain,  of  different  kinds,  used  for 
bread,  as  wlieat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maize. 

3.  Any  plant  bearing  grain,  or  such  plants 
unreaped. 

All  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  com,  SJiak, 

4.  Any  minute  particle  ;  a  grain.  "  How 
many  corns  of  sand."  Bp.  Hall.  "  A  corn  of 
powder."     Beau.SfFl. 

5.  [L.  comu,  a  horn.]  A  horny  excrescence 
or  wart  on  the  toe  or  the  foot. 

He  first  that  usefalsecret  did  explain 

That  pricking  corm  foretold  the  gathering  rain.  Oay. 
Xj^  In  England,  the  term  com,  as  used  for  grain, 
is  applied  to  wheat,  barley,  and  other  small  grains ; 
in  the  U.  S.,  it  is  commonly  used  for  Indian  com  or 
maiie.  —  In  Scotland,  it  is  generally  confined  to  oats. 
Jamieson, 

CORN,  V.  a.     [i.  CORNED  ;  pp.  corning,  corned.] 

1.  To  prepare  or  preserve,  as  meat,  by  salting 
moderately,  or  sprinkling  with  salt. 

2.  To  granulate.  "  A  small  sieve  of  parch- 
ment ...  to  corn  it."  Dampier, 

3.  To  feed  with  com  or  oats.  Jamieson, 

4.  To  exhilarate  or  intoxicate.  Jamieson, 

COR-NA'CEOys  (kor-na'shus),  a.  Relating  to 
plants  of  the  genus  Cormis,  or  dogwood.  P,  Cyc, 

CORN'A^E,  n,  [L.  comu,  a  horn ;  Old  Fr.  cor- 
nage^  {Law,)  An  ancient  tenure  of  land,  which 
obliged  the  landholder  to  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  by  blowing  a  'hoxn.Blackstone. 

f  COR'NA-MUTE,  n.  [It.  cornamusa  ;  Fr.  come- 
muse.']'  A  wind  instrument;  a  kind  of  bag- 
pipe ;  a  cornmuse.  Drayton. 

CORN'— bAS-KJT,  re.  A  large  basket  for  carrying 
corn,  or  maize,  in  the  ear.  ■ 

CORN'-BEEF,  re.    See  Corned-eeef.       Ogilvie. 

CORN'— BIN,  re.  A  bin  or  box  for  holding  corn,  or 
maize,  in  the  ear.  Farm.  Ency. 

CORN'-BIND,  re.  {Bot.)  Climbing  buckwheat ;  a 
species  of  Polygonum.  Grose. 

CORN'-BLADE,  ».  The  blade,  or  leaf,  of  Indian 
corn,  or  maize.  Bartlett. 

CORN'BRASH,  n,  A  rubbly  ■stone  forming  a  soil, 
celebrated  in  "Wiltshire,  England,  for  being  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of  grain.  Brande, 

CORN'-CHAnd-LER,  re.  [See  Chandler.]  One 
who  deals  in  corn.  Johnson. 

CORN'— CLAD,  u,.     Covered  with  growing  corn. 

CORN'-COC-KLE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  pink 
family,  growing  with  wheat ;  Agrostemma  gi- 
thago.  Loudon, 

CORN'— CRACK-5R,  re.  A  cant  term  for  a  native 
of  Kentucky.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

CORN'-CRAKE,  n.  [See  Crake.]  {Ornith.)  A 
bird  with  a  shvill  cry,  that  frequents  cornfields; 
the  land-rail ;  Crex  pratensis,  Yarrell, 

COEN'-OROW-FOOT  (-fiit),  re.  {Bot,)  A  species 
of  ranunculus  ;  Ranunculus  arvensis,  Loudon, 


COENEI^-TOOTH 

CORN'-OOT-T^R,  re.     1.  One  who  cuts  or  cures 
corns.  Spectator, 

2.  An  instrument  or  a  machine  for  cutting 
the  stalks  of  corn. 

CORN'-D6D9-eR, 
corn,  or  maize. 


A  cake  made  of  Indian 
Bartlett, 


CORN'— DRILL,  re.  {Agric.)  A  fhachine  for  sow- 
ing corn.  Spiers, 

c6r'N^;-A,  re.  [L.  corneus,  homy ;  cornu,  a  horn  ; 
It.  correa.']  {Aiiat.)  The  transparent  mem- 
brane, of  a  horny  texture,  which  forms  the  front 
part  of  the  eyeball. —  See  Eye.  Dunglison. 

CORNED  (kiirnd),  p,  a,  1.  Prepared  or  preserved, 
as  meat,  by  being  salted  moderately. 

2.  Granulated.  Lh-yden. 

3.  Tipsy ;  drunk.     [Low.]  Grose. 

CORNED-BEEF'  (kornd-bsf),  re.  Beef  prepared 
or  preserved  by  being  moderately  salted.  Smart. 

COR'NjpL,  ».     1.  [L.  cornus,  cornu,  a  horn  ;  It. 

.  corniolo;  Fr.  cornouiller.']  (Bot,)  A  shrub  of 
very  hard  and  durable  wood ;  the  cornel-cherry, 
or  Cortius  mascula.  It  is  a  species  of  dogwood, 
sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of 
its  fruit.  Mortimer, 

2.  [Fr.  cornxiuille.']  The  fruit  of  the  cornel ; 
cornelian-cherry  ;  dog-berry. 

On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed; 
Corneh  and  hrambleberries  gave  the  rest. 


l>ryden. 

Same    as    Cobnelian- 
Booth. 


COR'NfL-BEE'Ry,  n, 

cherry. 
COR'NCL-CHER'RV,  re.     {Bot.)  The  cornel-tree; 

CoiTiu^  mascula.  Loudon. 

COR-NEL'IAN,  re.     {Min.)     See  Carnelian. 

COR-NEL'IAN-CHER'RY,  n.     {Bot.)  The  fruit  of 
the  corneiian-tree,  or  cornel.  Mortimer. 

COR-NEL'IAN-TREE,  re.     (Bot.)  Another  name 
for  the  cornel.  —  See  Cornel.  Bacon. 


COR'NgL-TREE,  re. 
cornelian-tree. 


(Bot.)  The  cornel-cherry  or 
Ash. 


C'ORJ^rE  'MU^E  (kom'miiz),  /t. 
or  shawm  ;  a  cornamute. 


[Fr.]     A  bagpipe 
Boyer, 


C0R'N^;-O-CAL-CA'RP-OUS,  a,  [L.  corneus, 
horny,  and  calcanus,  pertaining  to  lime.] 

1.  (Conch.)  Noting  the  mixture  of  homy  and 
calcareous  matter  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  some  shells.  Maunder, 

2.  Noting  those  opercula  which  are  horny  on 
one  side  and  testaceous  on  the  other.  Maunder. 

C0R'N5-0US,  a.  [L.  corneus;  cornu,  a  horn.] 
Horny  ;  resembling  horn.  Browne. 

COR'N^R,  re.  [L.  comu,  a  horn,  something  that 
projects  ;  Fr.  cornier,  angular.— W.  cornel.'] 

1.  The  point  where  two  lines  meet ;  an  angle. 

2.  A  retired  or  secret  place.  "  This  thing 
was  not  done  in  a  corner.'*  Acts  xxvi.  26. 

3.  Any  part,  indefinitely.  "  All  corners  else 
of  the  earth."  Shak.  "  In  every  corner  of  the 
island."     Davies. 

Syn.  —  Comer  is  a  term  in  common  use  with  a 
diversity  of  application  ;  angle  is  a  technical  term  of 
geometry.  Comer  properly  implies  the  outer  extreme 
point  of  any  solid  body  ;  angle,  the  inner  extremity 
produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  right  lines.  Comer 
is  used  also  to  denote  the  inner  extremity,  or  a  secret 
place.  The  comer  of  a  building,  a  room,  a  street ;  a 
secret  comer  ;  an  obtuse,  acute,  or  right  angle. 

COR'N^R,  V.  a.  \i.  cornered  ;  pp.  cornering, 
cornered.]  To  drive  into  a  corner  :  —  to  em- 
barrass ;  to  confound.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

COR'N^R,  u.     Relating  to,  or  being  in,  a  corner. 

t  COR'NJR— CAP,  re.  A  chief  ornament.  *'  Cor- 
ner-cap of  society."  Shak. 

COR'NfRED  (kor'nerd),  a.  Having  angles  or 
comers.  "  "Whether  this  building  were  square 
like  a  castle,  or  cornered  like  a  triangle."  Austin. 

COR'N^R-LESS,  u.     Having  no  comer.      Donne. 

COR'NPR-STONE,  re.  The  stone  that  unites  the 
two  stones  or  walls  at  the  corner  ;  the  principal 
stone.     "  "Who  fixed  the  corner-stone  .>  '  Young. 

COR'NfR-TOOTH,  n.  One  of  the  four  teeth  of 
a  horse,  which  are  between  the  middling  teeth 
and  the  tusks.  Farrier's  Diet. 


MtBN,  SIR;    m6ve,  NOR,  s6n  ;    B<>LL,  BUR,  rOle.— 9,  9,  9,  g,  soft;  C,  6,  c,  J,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   3f  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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CORONA 


CbR'N?R-WI§E,  ad.  Fromcorner  to  corner;  with 
the  coruer  in  front ;  diagonally. 

COR'NET,  n.  [L.  cornu,  a  horn  ;  It.  cometta  ; 
Sp.  corneta  ;  Ir.  cornet,  and  cornette.] 

1.  {Mus.)  A  musical  instrument  blown  with 
the  mouth ;  a  sort  of  trumpet.  "  Israel  played 
on  timbrels  arid  on  cornets"  2  Sam.  vi.  5. 

2.  {Mil.)  An  officer  of  cavalry  who  bears  the 
standard  of  a  troop.  Brande.  —  t  A  company 
or  troop  of  horse.  "  A  body  of  five  comets  of 
horse.  Clarendon.  —  f  A  flag  or  standard  upon 
which  arms  were  emblazoned.     FairhoU. 

3.  The  square  cap  of  doctors  of  divinity  ;  — 
a  similar  cap  worn  by  females.  FairJiolt. 

4.  A  scarf  or  tippet  worn  by  doctors. Coii/rave. 

5.  {Farriery.)  That  part  of  a  horse's  foot 
which  circularly  surmounts  the  rest,  distin- 
guished by  the  hair  that  covers  the  upper  part 
of  the  hoof;  the  lowest  part  of  the  pastern; 
coronamen ;  coronet.  Farrier^ s  Diet. 

6.  {Surg.)  A  blood-letting  instrument ;  a 
fleam.  Farm.  Ency. 

7.  {Zolil.)  pi.  The  hard  scaly  processes  which 
rattle  at  the  end  of  a  rattlesnake's  tail.  Maunder. 

C'6R'JVET-4-PIS'TOJV^,n.  [Fr.]  A  brass  wind 
instrument,  like  the  French  horn,  but  capable 
of  much  greater  inflection,  from  the  valves  and 
stoppers  (pistons)  with  which  it  is  furnished, 
and  from  which  it  derives  its  name.        Brande. 

COE'NpT-Cy,  n.  The  commission  or  the  office 
of  a  cornet.  Todd. 

COTL'N^T-^B.,  n.  A  blower  of  the  coxnet.Hakewill. 

COR-NET'TJ,  n.  {Man.)  A  method  of  riding,  or 
a  motion  of  a  horse.  Loudon. 

CbEN'-FAC-TOR,  «.  A  factor,  broker,  or  dealer 
in  corn.  Clarke. 

CORN'FIELD,  re.    Afield  where  corn  grows.  Shak. 

CC)RN'-FL.\G,  n.  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  bulbous 
plants  ;   Gladiolus.  Loudon. 

CORN'-FJjOOR  (-flot),  re.  A  floor  for  storing 
corn.  Hos.  ix.  1. 

CORN'— FLoW-fR,  n.  A  flower  which  grows 
amongst  corn,  as  the  blue-bottle,  wild  poppy, 
&c.  Bacon. 

CORN'— HEAP,  n.     A  heap  of  corn.         Bp.  Hall. 

COR'NICE,  re.  [Gr.  Kooaivis  ;  L.  coronis,  a  flourish 
at  the  end  of  a  book  or  chapter  ;  the  end ;  It. 
cornice ;  Sp.  comisa  ;  Fr.  corniche.']  {Arch.) 
The  upper  projecting  division  of  an  entablature ; 
the  upper  moulding  of  any  part  of  a  building, 
as  of  a  room,  of  a  pediment,  &c.  Britton. 

OOR'NICE-RiNG,  re.  {Gunnery.)  The  next  ring 
from  the  muzzle  backwards.  Chambers. 

COR'NI-CLE  (kor'ne-kl),  n.  [L.  cornicubim,  dim. 
of  cornu,  a  horn.]     A  little  horn.  Broione. 

COR-NIC'y-LATB,  a.  [L.  corniculatus,  in  the 
form  of  a  horn ;  cornu,  a  horn.] 

1.  Furnished  with  horns  ;  horned. 

Venus,  moou-likc,  grows  cor^icitlatc.  More. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  processes  like  small  horns ; 
bearing  a  little  spur,  or  horn.  Loudon. 

COR-NIF'IC,  a.  [L.  cornu,  a  horn,  and /acjo,  to 
make.]    Making  or  producing  horns.  Maunder. 

COR'NI-FORM,  a.  [L.  cornu,  a  horn,  and/oj-ma, 
form.]     Having  the  shape  of  a  horn.       Smart. 

COR-NIp'f-R-OUS,  a.  [L.  corniger,  comigeris  ; 
cornu,  a  horn,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  Horned ; 
having  horns.  "  Cornigeraus  animals."  Browne. 


COR'NINB,  n.  {Med.)  A  principle  found  in  the 
Cornus  Florida,  having  properties  like  those  of 
quinine.  Hoblyn. 

CORN'ING-I-lbdSE,  «.■  A  place  where  powder  is 
granulated.  Todd. 

COE'NISH,  u.  {Geog.)  Belonging  to  Cornwall  in 
England.  Chambers. 

By  "Tre,"  "Pol."  nnd  "Pen" 

You  may  know  Coniish  men.  Proverb. 

COE'NISH,  re.  {Geog.)  The  people  or  the  dialect 

of  Cornwall.  Warton. 

COR'NjST,  re.  {Mus.)  A  player  on  the  cornetj 
a  corneter. 


Sm.art. 


CORN'-LAND,  n.  Land  appropriated  to  raising 
corn.  Mortimer. 

CORN'— LAW§,  re.  pi.  Laws  passed  at  various 
times  by  the  British  legislature  regulating,  by 
duties,  the  importation  and  exportation  of  corn, 
grain,  or  materials  for  bread. 

fl®=  It  was  the  early  policy  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  forbid  the  exportation  of  grain,  while  its  im- 
portation was  freely  permitted.  Subsequently  it  was 
deemed  better  to  stimulate  home  production  by  pro- 
hibiting importation,  or  by  restricting  it  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  secure  to  the  native  farmers  a  monopoly 
of  the  home  market.  But  in  1845-6,  the  dissatisfac- 
tion with  this  system  of  restriction  had  become  so 
general,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  forward  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  act,  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  22, 
which  provided  for  the  immediate  modification  of  the 
com  laws,  and  for  their  final  abolition  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1849.    P.  Cyc.    Brande. 

CORN'— LOFT,  re.     A  granary.  Sherwood. 

CORN'-MAR'I-GOLD,  re.  A  perennial  plant,  bear- 
ing brilliant  yellow  flowers ;  yellow  ox-eye ; 
Crysanthemum  segetum.  Farm.  Ency. 

t  CORN'-MAs-TipR  (12),  re.  One  who  cultivates 
corn  for  sale.  Bacon. 

CORN'-MER-CHANT,  re.    One  who  deals  in  corn. 

COEN'-ME-TJR,  n.  One  who  superintends  the 
measuring  of  corn.  Todd. 

CORN'— MILL,  re.  A  mill  for  grinding  corn ;  — 
called  also  grist-mill. 


CORN'-MINT,  re.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  mint.  Booth. 

CORN'MU^E,  re.     [Fr.  cornemuse.]    {Mus.)  A  sort 
of  bagpipe  ;  — written  also  cornemuse.        Crabb. 


CORN'-PiPE, ) 
of  corn. 


A  pipe  made  of  a  green  stalk 
Ticket. 


CORN'— POP-Py,  re.  A  red  poppy ;  a  troublesome 
weed  in  corn-fields  ;  —  called  also  corn-rose, 
cop-rose,  head-wark,  and  red-weed; — Papaver 
rhocas.  Farm.  -Ency. 

CORN'— RENT,  re.  A  money  rent  for  land,  varying 
in  amount  according  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  corn.  Political  Did. 

CORN'-ROCK-lgT,  •/».  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Bunias.  Clar/ic. 


CdRN'-RO§E,  re.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  poppy. — 
See  CoKN-popPY.  Farrn.  Ency. 

c6RN'-SAL-AD,  re.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  succulent 
plant,  cultivated  for  a  salad ;  a  species  of  Fedia 
or  Valerianella.  Gray. 

CORN'-STALK  (-stlk),  re.  The  stalk  of  Indian 
corn.  Lee. 

CORN '-STONE,  re.  A  provincial  name  for  a  red 
limestone.  Lyell. 

COR  'JfU  4M-Mb  'JV/S,  re.  [L.,  the  horn  of  Am- 
nion, in  allusion  to  the  horns  upon  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Egypt.]  {Pal.)  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  ammonite.  Brande. 

C0R-JVU-Cd'PI-4,n. i-pl.  ooRifucopiJE. 
[L.  com-uco2}ia!,  the  horn  of  the  goat 
Amalthea,  placed  among  the  stars  as 
the  emblem  of  fruitfulness  and  abun- 
dance ;  cornu,  a  horn,  and  cqpia,  plen- 
ty.    Wm.  Smith.'] 

1.  (Ant.)    The   horn    of   plenty  ;  a 
wreathed  horil,  filled  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  used  as  the  symbol  of  Plenty,  Peace, 
and  Concord.  Fairholt. 

2.  {Arch.  &  Sculp.)  The  representation  of  the 
cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty.  Weale. 

3.  7jZ.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses,  the  spike 
of  which  resembles  the  cornucopia,  or  horn  of 
plenty.  Loudon. 

COR'JVUS,  n.  [L.,  the  dogwood-tree.']  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants ;  dogwood.  P.  Cyc. 

CQR-NUTE',  V.  a.  [L.  cormdus,  horned  ;  cornu, 
a  horn.]  [i.  cornuted  ;  pp.  coenuting,  cor- 
NVTED.]  To  furnish  with  horns  ;  —  to  cuckold. 
"A  lawyer's  wife  in  Aristaenetus  .  .  .  threatened 
to  cornute  him."  Bmion. 

cpE-NUTE',o.     Horned ;  having  horns.  Loudon. 

COE-NUT'jpD,^.  a.  Grafted  with  horns  ;  horned  : 
—  cuckolded.  L  Estrange. 


COR-NU'TO,  n.     A  cuckold.  Shak. 

COR-NU'TOE,  re.    A  cuckold  maker.         Jordan. 

CORN'-VAn,  re.  A  machine,  or  fan,  for  winnow- 
ing corn.  Pope. 

CORN'-VI-O-LET,  re.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  cam- 
panula ;  Campanula  hybrida.  Craig. 

CORN'-WAIN,  re.  A  wain  or  wagon  for  carrying 
corn  ;  a  wagon  loaded  with  corn.    Bp.  Horsley. 

CbRN'-WEE-VIL  (-wS-vl),  re.  {Ent.)  A  coleop- 
terous insect  very  injurious  to  grain ;  Calandra 
granaria.  Harris.    Farm.  Ency. 

CORN'Y,  a.  1.  [L.  cornu,  a  horn.]  Kesembling 
horn;  horny.     " The  correy  reed."  Milton. 

2.  [com.]  Producing  or  bearing  grain  or  com. 
*'  The  corny  ear."  Prior. 

3.  Containing  corn.  "  Draught  of  cor'rey  ale." 
Chaucer.    "  C&rny  gizzards."    Dryden. 

4.  Tipsy;  drunk.  —  See  Corned.    Brockett. 

COE'O-COEE,  re.  A  boat  of  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago, of  various  forms.  Ogilvie. 

c6r'0-DY,  n.  [Low  L.  corodium,  or  corrodium ; 
It.  corredo,  provision.]  {Law.)  An  allowance 
of  provisions  or  other  necessaries  due  from  a 
religious  house  or  monastery  to  the  king,  for 
the  support  of  his  chaplains  or  servants  ;  — 
written  also  corrody.  Burrill. 

COR'OL,  re,     {Bot.)  A  corolla.  Smart. 

CO-r6l'LA,  re.  [L.,  a  little  wreath  or  crotvn ; 
dim.  of  corona,  a  wreath  or  crown.]  {Bot.) 
The  leaves,  or  petals,  of  a  flower  within  the 
calyx ;  the  inner  of  the  two  sets  of  floral  cov- 
erings in  a  complete  flower.  When  there  is  only 
one  set  it  is  called  calyx  or  perianth.         Gray. 

COR-QL-LA'CEOUS  (kSr-ol-a'shus,  66),  a.  (Bot.) 
Relating  to  the  corolla  ;  like  a  corolla.    Sma7-t. 

C6r'0L-LA-EY,  or  CO-ROL'LA-RY  [kor'o-lSr-e, 
S.  ir.  p.' J.  a.  F.  Ja'.  K.  Sm.  R.  iVb. ;  ko-rol'j- 
re,  C.  Bailey,  KenHck,  Scott],  re.  [L.  corolla- 
rium,  a  garland  of  flowers,  or  a  gift  to  a  person 
over  and  above  what  was  due  ;  and,  latterly,  in 
philosophical  writings,  a  deduction ;  It.  §  Sp. 
corollario  ;  Fr.  corollaire.] 
1.  \  A.  surplus ;  an  overplus. 


Bring  a  coroUarj/ 
Rather  than  want. 


S!iak. 


2.  A  consequent  truth ;  an  inference  ;  a  con- 
clusion. Dryden. 

3.  (Matli.)  An  obvious  consequence  of  one 
or  more  propositions.  Davies. 

^6®=  "Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  W. 
Johnston,  Buchanan,  Entick,  and  Smith  accent  this 
word  on  the  first,  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  Scott,  Perry,  and 
Bailey,  on  the  second  syllable.  The  weight  of  au- 
thority is  certainly  for  the  accentuation  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  analogy  seems  to  confirm  this  author- 
ity. "     Walker See  CAPILLARY. 

COR'OL-LATE,       }  „.     (^Bot.)  Like  a  corolla,  or 
COR'OL-LAT-JPD,  3  having  corollas.  Craig. 

COE'OL-LET,  re.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  partial  flow- 
ers which  make  a  compound  one  ;  a  floweret  in 
an  aggregate  flower.  Clarke. 

COE'OL-LlNE,  II.  {Bot^  Belonging  to  a  corolla; 
coroUaceous.  Gray. 

COE'OL-LULE,  re.    {Bot:)  A  coroUet.  Clarke. 

C0E-0-MAN'D¥L-W00D  (-wiia), ».  a  beautiful 
brown  wood  from  Coromandel.  'W.  Ency. 

Cg-RO'JVA,  re.;  pi.  OORONJE. 
[L.,  a  crown.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  large,  flat 
member  of  the  cornice,  which 
crowns  the  entablature.  It 
is  situated  between  the  cymatium  above  and 
the  bed-moulding  below,  and  is  usually  termed 
the  drip,  or  larmier.  Weale. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  coronet  or  crown ;  an 
appendage  at  the  top  of  the  claw  of 
some  petals,  as  of  silene  and  soapwort, 
or  of  the  tube  of  the  coroUa  of  hounds- 
tongue,  &c.  Gray. 

3.  (Astron.)  The  luminous  ring  or  glory 
which  surrounds  the  dark  body  of  the  moon 
during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Hind. 

4.  (Anat.)  A  term  used  to  designate  certain 
parts  supposed  to  resemble  a  crown.  Dunglison. 

Corona  Borealis  (Northern  Crown),  (^Jlstroii.)  a  con- 
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stellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere. —  Corona  Aus- 
tralis  (Southern  Crown),  a  constellation  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.  Hind. 

COR'0-NA€H,  n.     A  dirge.  —  See  Cokanach. 

II  CO-RO'NAL,  or  COR'O-NAL  [ko-ro'n?l,  S.  W,  J. 

F.  Ja.;  kor'o-n^l,  P.  'K.  'Sm.  C,  TK6.],  n.     [L. 

corona.,  a  crown  ;  Sp.  «§■  Fr.  coronal,'] 

1.  A  crown ;  a  garland. '  "  Brows  .  .  .  begirt 
with  youthful  coronals*^  Fletcher. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  frontal  bone.  Dunglison, 

II  CO-RO'NAL,  a,  [Sp.  §  Fr.  coronal.']  Belonging 
to  the  crown,  or  the  top  of  the  head.  Dunglison. 
Coronal  stcturoj  (Anat.)  the  suture  of  the  head,  whicli 
extends  from  one  temporal  bone  to  the  other,  over  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  unites  the  parietal  bones  with 
the  fronta,!.  Dunglison. 

CO-RO'NAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  crown. 
"  Coronally^ox  circularly."  Browne, 

c6r-0-NA'1VH;N,  n.  {Zool.)  The  upper  margin 
of  a  hoof,  called,  in  veterinary  surgery,  the 
coronet.  Brande. 

c6r'0-NA-RY,  a.  [It.  ^r  Sp.  coronario  ;  Fr.  coro- 
naire^ 

1.  Relating  to  a  crown  ;  placed  or  used 
as  a  crown.  "The  coronary  plants."  Browne. 
"  The  coronary  thorns."     Pearson. 

2.  {Anat.)  Kesembling  a  garland,  wreath,  or 
crown ;  —  applied  to  certain  vessels  and  liga- 
ments ;  as,  "The  coronary  artery  and  the  cor- 
onary vein  of  the  stomach  "  ;  *'  The  coronary 
ligament  of  the  liver."  Dunglison, 

COR'O-NAT-^D,  a.  {Conch.)  Crowned;  applied 
to  shells  having  their  whorls  more  or  less  sur- 
mounted by  a  row  or  spines  or  tubercles.  Craig. 

COR-O-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  corona,  a  crown  ;  It. 
coro7iazio7ie  \  Sp.  coronacion.'] 

1.  The  act,  or  the  cerem.ony,  of  crowning  a 
sovereign. 

He  [the  King  of  England|l  is  bound  by  oath,  at  his  corona- 
tion, to  the  observance  of  his  own  laws.  Blackstone. 

2.  The  pomp  observed  or  the  assembly  pres- 
ent at  a  coronation. 


In  pensive  thought  xecaU  the  fancied  scene, 
See  coronations  t\s^  ou  every  green. 


t  cOr'O-NEL,  n.     [Sp.]     A  colonel. 
fCO-RONE'M^NT,  a.     Coronation. 


Pope. 

Spenser. 
R.  Bunne. 


COR'O-N^IR,  n.  [Low  L.  coronator,  from  corona^  a 
crown  :  "  clearly  derived  from  the  important 
part  which  this   officer  originally  took  in  the 

*  prosecution  of  those  offences  which  concerned 
the  crown."  Burrill.]  An  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  inquire,  by  a  jury  of  proper  persons  and 
upon  view  of  the  dead  body,  how  any  casual  or 
violent  death  was  occasioned.  Burrill, 

COR'O-NET,  n.     [L.  corona,  a  crown.] 

1.  An  inferior  crown 
worn  by  the  British  no- 
bility. 

The  coronet  of  the  prince  of 
Walee  (No.  1)  is  composed  of 
a  circle  or  fillet  of  gold;  on  the 
edge,  four  crosses  pattee  be- 
tween as  many  fieurs  de  lis,  and 
from  the  two  centre  crosses 
an  arch,  surmounted  with  a 
mound  and  cross.  The  co7-o- 
Tieiof  aduke  {No.  2)  is  adorned 
with  strawberry  leaves;  that  of 
a  marquis  (No.  3)  has  leaves 
with  pearls  interposed;  that  of 
an  earl  (No.  4)  raises  the  pearls 
above  the  leaves;  that  of  a  vis- 
count (No.  5)  is  surrounded 
with  pearls  only;  that  of  a 
baron  (No.  G)  has  only  six 
pearls.  P.  Cyc.    Ogilvie. 

Peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping  train, 

And  garters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear.  Po2m. 

2.  An  ornamental  head-dress. 

Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair, 

In  curls  on  either  cheek,  played.  Milton. 

3.  {Bot.)  An  appendage  of  a  corolla  ;  a  co- 
rona.—  See  Corona.  Brande, 

4.  {Farriery.)  The  upper  part  of  a  horse's 
hoof  at  its  junction  with  the  skin  of  the  pas- 
tern.—  See  "Cornet.  Craig. 

5.  {Church  Furniture.)  A  crown  or  circlet 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  churches  to  hold 
tapers ;  sometimes  formed  of  triple  circles  ar- 
ranged pyramidally-  FairhoU. 

c6R'0-NET-5D,  a.  Wearing,  or  having  a  right  to 
wear  a  coronet ;  having  a  coronet.   Gent.  Mag. 


CO-R6N'I-PORM,  a.  [L.  corona,  a  crown,  and 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  crown  ; 
shaped  like  a  crown.  Smart. 

COR-O-NtL'LA,  n.  [L.  corona^  a  crown  ;  Fr.  co- 
ronille.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs,  whose  pret- 
ty flowers  are  disposed  in  little  tufts  like  coro- 
nets. Loudon. 

CCR'O-NOID,  a,  [Gr.  Kopdivri,  a  crow,  and  ilhoi, 
form  ;  Fr.  coronolde.]  {Anat.)  Resembling  the 
beak  of  a  crow  ;  noting  the  process  at  the  end  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  also  the  sharp  process  at  the 
superior  part  of  the  ulna.  Dunglison. 

COR'g-NULE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  coronet  or  downy 
tuft  of  seeds.  Smart. 

COR'PO-RAL,  n.  [L.  caput,  the  head.  Junius. 
Skinner.  —  L.  corpus,  body.  Menage.  It. 
caporale  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  caporal.] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  non-commissioned  officer  in  a 
battalion  of  infantry  immediately  under  the  ser- 
geant. His  duty  is  to  place  and  relieve  sentinels, 
and  at  drill  he  has  charge  of  a  squad.     Brande. 

2.  {Navy.)  An  inferior  officer  under  the  master 
at  arms.  His  duty  is  to  teach  the  use  of  small 
arms,  to  attend  at  the  gangway  on  entering  ports, 
to  see  that  no  spirituous  liquors  are  brought  on 
board  without  leave  of  the  officers,  to  extinguish 
fires  and  candles,  &c.  London  Ency. 

3.  [L.  corpus,  body  ;  Fr.  corporail.]  A  com- 
munion-cloth ;  —  so  called  from  being  spread 
over  the  consecrated  bread  which  represents  the 
body  of  Christ.  —  See  Cobporale.       Wheatly. 

COR'PO-RAL,  a.  [Jj.  corporalis ;  corpus,  hody;  It. 
corporale;  8p.  corporal ;  'Fi.  corporel.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  body  ;  as,  "  Corporal  pun- 
ishment "  ;  "  Corporal  eyes."  Raleigh. 

2.  Having  a  body ;  material,  not  spiritual ; 
corporeal. 

What  seemed  corporal 
Melted  as  breath  into  the  wind.  SJiak. 

Corporal  oath,  an  oath  so  called  from  being  sanc- 
tioned by  touching  the  corporal  or  corporale,  the  cloth 
covering  the  consecrated  elements.  Brand's  Pop.Jintig. 

Syn.  —  Corporal  is  used  to  denote  the  body  or  ani- 
mal frame  in  its  proper  sense  j  corporeal,  the  animal 
substance  in.an  extended  sense.  Corporeal  and  mate- 
rial are  distinguished  from  spiritual ;  bodily,  from 
mental.  Corporal  punishment ;  corporeal  Of  material 
form  or  substance  ;  bodily  strength  or  pain. 

C0R-PQ-RA'L5,  n.  [L.  corporale,  pertaining  to 
the  body;  It.  corporale.]  {Eccl.)  A  commun- 
ion-cloth, being  a  piece  of  fine  linen  on  which 
the  consecrated  elements  are  put ;  —  often  writ- 
ten corporal.  Wheatly, 

COR-PO-RAL't-TY,  n.  [L.  coiporalitas  \  Sp.  cor- 
poraiidad ;  It.  corporalith  ;  Fr.  corporalite.] 
The  state  of  having  a  body ;  corporeity  ;  mate- 
riality,    [r.]  MiUon, 

COR'PQ-RAL-LY,  ad.     Bodily  ;  in  the  body. 

t  COR'PQ-RAS,  n.  The  old  name  of  the  corpo- 
rale or  communion-cloth.  Bale, 

COR'PO-RATE,  a.  [L.  eorporOj  corporatus,  to 
form  into  a  body  ;  corpus,  a  body.] 

1.  Established  by  an  act  of  incorporation; 
incorporated.     *'  A  corporate  body."      Burrill. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  corporation.  "A  corpo- 
rate namp."  Burrill. 

3.  t  United;  general.  "A  joint  qxl^  corpo- 
rate voice."  Shak. 

t  COR'PO-RATE,  V.  a.  To  incorporate.  "To  be 
corporated  in  my  person."  Stow. 

t COR'PO-RATE,  V.  n.  To  unite;  to  incorpo- 
rate.   '  More. 

C6R'P0-RATE-LY,  at?.     1.  In  a  corporate  capaci- 
ty; unitedly.      '  Todd. 
2.  As  relates  to  the  body.     "The  abbey  .  .  . 
where  he  now  corporately  resteth."        Fabyan. 

COR'PO-RATE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  a  body 
corporate.  Bailey. 

C5R-P0-R^'TI0N,  n.  [L.  corporatio,  from  cor- 
pus, a  body;  Sp.  corporation;  Yr.  corporation,] 
An  incorporated  body,  or  body  politic,  created 
by  law,  and  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  per- 
petual succession. 

J8®=*  A  corporation  aggregate  is  composed  of  indi- 
viduals united  under  a  common  name,  and  vested 
with  the  Capacity  of  acting  in  several  respects  as  an 
individual,  particularly  in  granting  and    receiving  1 


property,  and  in  suing  and  being  sued.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  a  city, 
the  head  and  fellows  of  a  college,  and,  in  England 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathedral  clmrch.  —  A  cor- 
poration sole  consists  of  one  person  only  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  some  particular  station,  who  are  incorpo- 
rated by  law  in  order  to  give  them  some  legal  capaci- 
ties and  advantages,  particularly  that  of  perpetuity, 
which,  in  their  natural  persons,  they  could  not  have. 
In  this  sense,  the  sovereign  of  England  is  a  corpora- 
lion  sole,  as  is  also  a  bishop,  and  every  parson  and 
vicar.  In  the  U.  S.,  a  minister,  seized  of  parsonage 
lands  in  right  of  the  parish,  is  held  to  be  a  sole  corpo- 
ration for  this  purpose.    Burrill. 


COR'PO-RA-TOR, 
tion. 


A   member   of  a   corpora- 
Blackstone, 


t  COR'PO-RA-TURE,  n.  [L.  eorporatura.]  The 
state  of  being  embodied.  More. 

COR-PO'R^l-AL,  a.  [L.  corporeus,  that  has  a 
body  ;  corpus,  a  body;  It.  §  Sp.  corporeo  ;  Fr. 
corporal.]  Having  a  material  body ;  material, 
not  spiritual. 

That  to  corporeal  substances  could  add 

Speed  almost  spiritual.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Corporal. 

COR-PO'Re-AL-iST,  u,     A  materialist.  Sherlock. 

COR-PO-R5:-Al'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  cor- 
poreal ;  corporealness  ;  corporeity.  Perry. 

C0R-P0'R?-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  bodily  form  or 
manner;  —  opposed  to  spiritually. 

C0R-P0'R?-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  cor- 
poreal ;  corporeity  ;  corporeality.  Ash. 

COR-Pp-RE'I-TY,  n.  [It.  corporeita;  Sp.  corpo- 
reidad ;  Fr.  corporeiteT]  The  state  of  being  corpo- 
real, or  of  having  a  body ;  materiality.  Browne. 

t  COR-PO'R^-OUS,  a.  Bodily ;  having  a  body. 
"Gross  and  coiporeous.'*  Hammond, 

t  COR-POR-I-FI-CA'TION,  n,  [L.  corpus,  corpo- 
ris, a  body,  and  faci'o,  to  make.]  The  act  of 
giving  a  body.  Johnson. 

t  COR-POR'I-FY,  V.  «.     To  embody.  Boyle, 

COR'PO-^ANT,  n.  [It.  corpo  santo,  holy  body  ; 
Sp.  cfuerpo  santo^  A  volatile  meteor,  or  ignis 
fatuus,  sometimes  seen,  in  dark  nights,  about 
the  decks  or  rigging  of  a  ship.  mar.  Diet. 

CORPS  (kbrps),  n.    [L.  corpus,  a  body ;  Fr.  cwps,] 

1.  t  A  body;  —  usually  in  contempt.  "This 
vast  unhide-bound  corps.'*  Milton. 

2.  f  {Eccl.)  The  land  with  which  a  prebend  or 
other  ecclesiastical  office  is  endowed.       Bacon. 

3.  {Areh,)  A  part  that  projects  beyond  a  na- 
ked wall,  serving  as  a  ground  for  some  decora- 
tion or  the  like.  London  Ency. 

CORPS  (kor),  n. ;  pi.  corps  (korz).  [Fr.  corps,  from 
L.  corptis,  a  body.]  {Mil.)  A  body  of  forces  or 
troops  ;  —  applied  to  a  regiment  or  to  any  divis- 
ion of  an  army.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

CORPS-DE-OARDE  {)!iot'Ae-g^xA'),n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.) 
A  guard-room ;  a  post  to  receive  a  body  of  sol- 
diers :  — the  men  who  watch  in  the  guard-room. 
—  See  CoTJRT-OF- GUARD.  London  Ency, 

CORPS  DIPLOMATIQ,UE  (kor'dip-lo-ma-tgk'),  n. 
[Fr.]  A  diplomatic  body,  or  a  body  of  foreign 
agents  engaged  in  diplomacy.  P.  Cyc. 

CORPSE  [kbrps,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  kbrps 
or  kbrs,  Ja.],  n.     [L.  corpzis,  a  body  ;  It.  corpo ; 
Sp.  cuerpo ;  Fr.  corps.— W.  corf'.]     A  dead  hu- 
man body  ;  a  corse  ;  remains.  Addison. 
Syn. —  See  Body. 

CORPSE'— GATE,  n.  A  covered  gateway  at  the 
entrance  to  burial-grounds,  intended  to  shelter 
a  corpse  and  mourners  from  rain.  Weale. 

COR'PU-LENCE,    )  n.     [L.  corpulentia ;    corpus, 
COR'Py-LEN-CY,  >  a  body;    It.  corpulenza;   Sp. 
corpulencia;  '^t.  corpulence.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  corpulent;  fleshiness; 
fatness ;  obesity. 

Some  of  serpent  kind 
Wondrous  in  length  and  corpulence.  Milton. 

2.  fThe  quality  which  gives  body  or  sub- 
stance. "The  heaviness  and  corpulency  oi  the 
water."  ■^«2'- 

COR'PU-LENT,  a.  [L.  corpulentus.]  Fleshy;  fat; 
stout;  lusty;  bulky.    "Too  cor/Jw/eniJaframe." 

A'i-mstrong. 


mJeN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RtTLE.  —  g,  g,  9,  g,  soft;   jC,  jG,  c,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z ;   :^  ffs  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


CORPUSANCE 

COR'PU-^Ance,  n.  Same  as  Corposant.  Shaw. 

COR' PUS  eHRIS'TI,  n.  [L.,  hody  of  Christ.'] 
{Eccl.)  A  festival  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  kept 
on  the  first  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  in 
honor  of  the  eucharist.  Maunder. 

C6r'PUS-CLE  (kbr'pus-sl),  n.  [L.  corpusculum, 
dim.  of  corpus,  a  body  ;  It.  C;  Sp.  corpusculo  ; 
Fr.  corpmczile.]  A  particle  of  matter ;  an  atom  ; 
a  molecule.  "  If  those  corpuscles  can  be  dis- 
covered with  microscopes."  Newton. 

COR-PtJS'CU-LAR,  a.  Relating  to,  or  comprising, 

corpuscles.      '  Bentley. 

Corpuscular  philosophy,  a  system  which  proposes  to 

account  for  natural  phenomena  by  the  motion,  figure, 

&c.,  of  the  minute  particles  of  matter.  Mautider, 

COR-PtJS-CU-LA'Rl-AN,  a. 

COR-PUS-CtT-LA'RI-AN,   ™. 
losopher. 
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Corpuscular. 
A  corpuscular  phi- 


COR-PUS-CU-LAR'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
corpuscular,     [e.]     "  Ash. 

COR'PUS  DE-LIC'TI,  n.  [L.,  the  hody  of  crime.'] 
{Law.)  The  substance  or  foundation  of  an  of- 
fence in  the  fact  of  its  having  been  actually 
committed.  Burrill. 

COR'RA-CLE,  n.    See  CoRACLE.  Sherwood. 

t  COR-RADE',  d.  a.     [L.  con-ado;  con,  with,  and 
rado,  to.  scrape.]     T 
gether. 


o  rub  off:  —  to  scrape  to- 
Cockei'a?n. 


COR-RA'DJ-AL,  a.     [L.  con,  with,  and 
beam,  or  ray.]    Radiating  from  the  same  centre 
[)C]  Coleridge, 


concentrate   to  one 
Dublin  Univ.  Mag. 


or  pomt. 

COR-RA'DJ-ATE,  V.  a.     To 
point,  as  rays  of  light. 

COR-RA-DI-A'TION,  ».  [L.  con,  with,  and  radi- 
us, a  ray.]  A  conjunction  or  concentration  of 
rays  in  one  point.  Bacon. 

c6r'RAL,  n.  [Sp.]  Enclosed  ground ;  an  en- 
closure ;  a  court ;  a  yard.  Gunnison. 

COR-REOT',  v.  a.  [L.  corrigo,  correctus ;  con, 
with,  and  rego,  to  rule,  to  set  right ;  It.  correg- 
gere ;  Sp.  corregir ;  Fr.  corriger.]  \i.  correct- 
ed ;  pp.  CORRECTING,  CORRECTED.] 

1.  To  free  from  faults  or  errors  ;  to  amend  ; 
to  set  right ;  to  rectify  ;  to  reform  ;  to  reclaim. 

Correctmg  nature  from  what  actually  she  is  in  individuals 
to  what  she  ought  to  be.  J)njden. 

2.  To  chastise ;  to  punish ;  to  castigate. 

After  he  has  once  been  corrected  for  a  lie,  you  must  be 
sure  never  after  to  pardon  it  in  him.  Locke. 

3.  To  change  or  modify  the  qualities  of  one 
thing  by  those  of  another. 

Happy  mixture,  wherein  things  contrary  do  so  correct  the 
one  the  danger  of  the  other's  excess!  Hooker, 

Syn.  —  See  Amend,  Chastise,  Coerection, 
Reclaim,  Redress. 

OOR-RECT',  a.  [L.  correctus;  It.  corretto;  Sp. 
correcto ;  Fr.  correct.]  Free  from  faults  or  er- 
rors ;  faultless  ;  accurate  ;  exact ;  right ;  true. 
"  Sallust,  the  most  elegant  and  correct  of  all 
the  Latin  historians."  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Accurate. 

COR-RECT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  corrected. 
"'Easily  correctable."  Fuller, 

CQR-RECT'JgD,  p.  u..  Made  correct ;  amended  : 
—  chastised. 

COR-REO'TION,  n.  [L.  correctio  ;  It.  correzione  ; 
Sp.  correccion  ;  Fr.  correction.] 

1.  The  act  of  correcting  or  taking  away  faults ; 
alteration  to  a  better  state  ;  amendment. 

Another  poet  may  take  the  same  liberty  with  my  writings, 
if  they  live  long  enough  to  deserve  correction.  Dniden, 

2.  That  which  is  substituted  for  any  thing 
wrong;  betterment;  improvement. 

Corrections  or  improvements  should  be  adjoined  by  way 
of  commentary.  iTaWs. 

3.  Chastisement ;  punishment ;  discipline. 


Wilt  tbou,  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod? 


Shak. 


4.  Change  or  modification  in  the  qualities  of 
one  thing  by  those  of  another.  Donne. 

Syn.  —  Correction  and  discipline  may  be  exercised 
by  means  of  chastisement  or  other  methods  ;  punish- 
ment is  the  infliction  of  pain.  A  parent  corrects  his 
child  ;  a  master  maintains  discipline  in  his  school, 
and  a  general  in  his  army ;  an  oifender  is  liable  to 


repreheTision.  Punishment  is  inflicted  on  a  criminal 
or  on  one  who  disobeys  the  laws  of  a  country,  a 
school,  &;c. —  Correction  of  the  press  ;  amendment  of  life. 

CQR-REC'TION-AL,  a.  [Fr.  correctionnel.]  Tend- 
ing to  correct ;  corrective.  Month.  Rev. 

t  COR-RfiC'TIQN-JgR,  re.  One  who  is,  or  has 
been,  in  a  house  of  correction.  Shak. 

COR-REC'TIVE,  a.    [It.  Sj  Sp.  correttivo ;  Fr.  cor- 

rectif]    Having  power  to  correct ;  rectifying. 

This  antidote  or  corrective  spice,  the  mixture  whereof 
tempers  knowledge,  is  charity.  Bacon. 

COR-REC'TIVE,  n.     [Fr.  eorrectif.] 

1.  That  which  corrects ;  corrector. 

Some  corrective  to  its  evil  the  French  monarchy  must 
have  received.  Burke. 

2.  t  Limitation ;  restriction..    "  With  certain 
correctives  and  exceptions."  Hale. 

COR-RECT'LY,  ad.  In  a  correct  manner ;  with- 
out faults  or  errors ;  accurately ;  exactly. 

COR-RECT'N:eSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  correct ; 
freedom  from  faults  or  errors  ;  exactness  ;  ac- 
curacy. "  The  correctness  of  design  in  this 
statue."  Addison.  "  Correctness  of  style."  Sir 
J.  Reynolds.  "  Those  pieces  have  never  before 
been  printed  with  .  .  .  correctjiess."  Swift. 
Syn.  —  See  Justness. 

COR-RECT'OR,  n.  [L.]  He  who,  or  that  which, 
corrects.  "  Corrector  of  abuses."  Swift.  "  Cor- 
rectors of  the  press."    Tillotson. 

In  making  a  medicine,  such  a  thing  is  called  a  corrector 
which  destroys  or  diminishes  a  quali^.  Quincy, 

CQR-REO'TO-RY,  a.  Containing,  or  making, 
correction.      '  Blackwood's  Mag. 

COR-REC'TR?SS,  n.     A  female  who  corrects. 

CgR-RE^'I-n'OR,n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  magis- 
trate ;  a  mayor.  Smollett's  Gil  Bias. 

COR-R^-LATE',  v.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  refero, 
relatus,  to  carry  back.]  To  have  a  reciprocal 
relation,  as  father  and  son.     [r.]  Johnson. 

COR'R^-LATE,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  stands 

in  reciprocal  relation ;  a  correlative.        South. 

"The  sun,"  "sol,"  "le  soleil,"  are  English,  Latin,  and 

French  correlates,  though  it  would  not  be  Improper  to  call 

them  synonymes.  K,  W.  Hamilton. 

C0R-R5-LA'TI0N,  n.  [Fr.]  Reciprocal  rela- 
tion. Roget. 

CQR-REL'A-TIVE,  a.     [It.  ^  Sp.  correlativo ;  Fr. 

correlatif.]     Having   a  reciprocal  relation,  as 

father  and  son,  or  husband  and  wife  ;  reciprocal. 

Thus  "man  and  woman,"  "master  and  servant,"  "father 
and  son,"  are  correlative  terms.  Hume. 

COR-REL'A-TIVE,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
stands  in  reciprocal  relation  ;  correlate.   "Mark 
of  relation  which  is  between  correlatives." Locke. 
2.  (Gi-atn.)  The  antecedent  of  a  pronoun. 

COR-REL'A-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  correlative  man- 
ner. *  Hales. 

COR-REL'A-TJVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
correlative ;  correlation.  Bailey. 

t  CQR-REP'TION,  n.  [L.  correptio  ;  corripio, 
correptus,  to'  seize  upon.]  Objurgation  ;  re- 
proof. Hammond. 

c6R-R5-SP5nD',  v.  n.  [L.  con,  with,  and  re- 
spondeo,  to  answer,  to  agree  ;  It.  corrispondere  ; 
Sp.  correspondir ;  Fr.  correspondre.]  [i.  cor- 
responded ;  pp.  CORRESPONDING,  CORRE- 
SPONDED.] 

1.  To  agree ;  to  answer ;  to  suit ;  to  fit. 

It  ill  corresponds  with  a  profession  of  friendship  to  refuse 
assistance  to  a  friend  in  the  time  of  need.  Crabb, 

2.  To  hold  intercourse  or  communication  by 
exchange  of  letters.  Johnson. 

3.  To  have  communion,     [r.] 

Self-knowing,  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heaven.  JUilton. 

COR-Rp-SPOND'ENCE,  n.  [It.  corrispondmza  ; 
Sp.  correspondencia ;  Fr.  correspondance.] 

1.  The  act  of  corresponding ;  reciprocal  adap- 
tation ;  fitting  relation ;  as,  "  The  corresjMnd- 
ence  of  an  event  to  a  prediction." 

2.  Interchange  of  offices  or  civilities ;  friend- 
ly relation ;  friendship. 

Holding  also  good  correspondence  with  tlie  other  great  men 
in  the  state.  Bacon. 

3.  Intercourse  by  exchange  of  letters. 


'rrespond- 
Aaaison. 


CORROBORATE 

My  enemies  will  be  apt  to  say  that  we  hold  a  coi 
ence  together. 

4.  Letters  interchanged ;  as,  "  The  published 
correspondence  of  "Washington." 

c6r-R5-Sp6nd'¥N-CY,  n.  Same  as  Corre- 
spondence. Locke. 

c6R-R?-SP6nd'5NT,  a.  [It.  corrispondent ;  Sp. 
correspondiente ;  Fr.  correspondant.]  Having 
correspondence  or  fitness ;  conformed  to  ;  suit- 
able ;  adapted ;  fit ;  conformable  ;  agreeable ; 
answerable.  "  Not  doubting  but  that  your  acts 
shall  be  correspondent  to  our  expectation." 

Bvmet. 

C6r-R5-SP6ND'|;NT,  «.  One  who  corresponds; 
one  who  writes  or  interchanges  letters ;  one 
who  communicates  by  letters.  "  You  accuse  me 
of  being  a  negligent  correspondent."   Melmoth. 

C6R-R?-SP6ND'5NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  correspond- 
ent manner ;  suitably ;  fitly. 

c5R-Re-SP6ND'|NG,p.  a.  1.  Answering  or  agree- 
ing to  ;  suiting ;  correspondent. 

And  differing  paits  have  corresponding  grace.     JDryden. 
2.  Carrying  on   intercourse   by  letters  ;    as, 
"A  corresponding  secretary  or  clerk." 

COR-Rf-SPOND'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  correspond- 
ing manner ;  answerably. 

c6R-R5-SP6n'SIVE,  K.    Answerable,  [e.]  Shak. 

COR-Rtl-SPON'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  correspond- 
ing manner. 

c6R'RI-DbR,n.  [Fr.]  1.  (Fort.)  A  covered  way 
surrounding  a  fortification.  Harris. 

2.  {ArchJ)  A  gallery  or  passage  leading  from 
one  part  of  an  edifice  to  another.  Britton. 

There  is  something  verv  noble  in  the  amphitheatre,  though 
the  high  wall  and  corridors  that  went  round  it  are  almost 
entirely  ruined.  Addison. 

COR-RI-^EM-'DA,  re.  pi.  [L.,  from  corrigo,  to 
correct.]  "Words  or  things  to  be  corrected ;  cor- 
rections to  be  made.  Hamilton, 

COR'Rl-^ENT,  re.  [L.  corrigo,  corrigens,  to  cor- 
rect.] {Med.)  A  substance  added  to  a  medi- 
cine to  mollify  or  modify  its  action.  Dunglison. 

COR-RI-gfl-BlL'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
corrigible  ;  corrig'ibleness.  Clarke. 

c6r'RJ-9I-BLE,  a.  [It.  corrigibile ;  Sp.  corregi- 
ble  ;  Fr.  corrigible.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  corrected  or  amended. 
a  satire  should  expose  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible. 

Addison, 

2.  Deserving  of  punishment ;  punishable. 

He  was  adjudged  corrigible  for  such  presumptuous  lan- 
guage. Howell. 

3.  f  Having  the  power  to  correct ;  corrective. 

Do  I  not  bear  a  corrigible  hand  over  him  ?  B.  Jonson. 

OOR'RI-pi-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
corrigible  ;  corrigibility. 

COR-Ri'VAL,  re.  [L.  con,  with,  and  Eng.  rival] 
A  fellow-rival;  competitor;  rival.  ""Whose 
jealousy  brooks  no  corrival."  Milton. 

COR-RI'VAL,  a.     Contending.        Bp.-  Fleetwood. 

t  COR-RI'VAL, ».  a. .&  re.    To  vie  with.  Fitzgeffry. 

t  COR-RJ-VAL'I-TY,  re.     Corrivalry.       Bp.  Hall. 

COR-RI'VAL-RY,  re.    Competition  ;  rivalry.  More. 

CQR-Rl'VAL-SHIP,  re.  Opposition  ;  competition  ; 
rivalry  ;  'corrivalry.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

t  COR-RI'VATE,  V.  a.  [L.  corrivo,  corrivatus  ; 
con,  with,  and  rivus,  a  stream  of  water.]  To 
unite  into  one  stream.  Bitrton. 


ing  of  waters  into  one  stream. 


vatio.] 


Burton. 


COR-ROB'0-RANT,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  cmvoborante  ; 
Fr.  corroborant.']  Tending  to  corroborate  or 
confirm  ;  strengthening  ;  confirming.      Bacon. 

C0R-R6b'0-RANT,  re.  (Med.)  Any  substance 
which  strengthens  and  gives  tone.    Dunglison, 

CQR-RdB'O-RATE,  v, a,  [L.  corroboro,  corrobora- 
tus  ;  con,  with,  and  roboro,  to  strengthen ;  ro- 
bur,  strength  ;  It.  corroborare ;  Sp.  eorroborar; 
Fr.  corroborer,]  [i,  corroborated  ;  pp.  cor- 
roborating, corroborated.] 

1.  To   make  strong;  to  strengthen.      "The 
nerves  are  eojToJoro*e<i  thereby."    [r.]    Watts. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  i,  I,  6,  U,  ?,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    Hf:iR,  HER; 
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Our  Saviour,  in  Iiis  agony,  was  corroborated  by  an  angel. 

Grew. 

2.  To  confirm  ;  to  establish ;  to  support.  - 
When  tlie  trutli  of  a  person's  assertions  is  calied  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  fortunate  for  liim  if  Jie  have  respectable  friends  to 
corroborate  his  testimony.  Q-abb. 

Syn,  —  See  Confirm. 
tCOR-ROB'p-RATE,  (S.     Corroborated. 

There  is  no  trusting  to  the  force  of  nature,  nor  to  the  bra- 
very of  words,  except  it  be  corroborate  by  custom.      JBacon. 

C0R-r6b'0-RAT-!NG,  p.  a.  Strengthening ;  con- 
firming ;  establishing.  "  Corroborating  evi- 
dence." Hoadly. 

C0R-R6b-0-RA'TI0N,  ».  [It.  corroborazione  ; 
Sp.  eorroboracion  ;  Fr.  cor>-oboration.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  corroborating  ;  confirmation. 

The  lady  herself  procured  a  bull  for  the  better  corrobora- 
tion of  the  marriage.  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  corroborates. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  corroboration  can  be  gained  from 
other  testimony.  Johnson. 

C0R-e6b'O-RA-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  corroboratif.] 
Tending  to  corroborate  or  confirm.  "  Any 
thing  corroborative  of  what  I  say."  Warburton. 

COR-R6B'0-RA-TIVE,re.  That  which  strengthens. 
Like  an  apothecary's  shop,  wherein  are  purgatives,  cor- 
dials, corroboratives,  lenitives,  &c.  Burton. 

COR-ROB'0-RA-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  strength- 
en ;  corroborative.  Lord  Bathurst. 

COR-EODE',  V.  a.  [L.  corrodo ;  con,  with,  and 
rodo,  to  gnaw ;  It.  corrodere  ;  Sp.  corroer  ;  Fr. 
corroder7\      \i.  corkoded  ;  pp.  corroding, 

CORRODED.] 

1.  To  disintegrate  or  waste  gradually,  as  by 
gnawing.  "  Aquafortis,  corroding  copper,  is 
wont  to  reduce  it  to  a  green  blue  solution.    Boyle. 

2.  To  prey  upon ;  to  consume  slowly. 

Should  ^jealousy  its  venom  once  diffuse. 
Corroding  every  tliought.  Thomson. 

COE-RCPD'ED,  p.  a.  Eaten  away ;  containing  nu- 
merous little  holes  or  cavities.  "  Teeth  irregu- 
larly corroded,  like  iron  by  rust."  Cook. 

COR-RO'D^NT,  a.  [It.  corrodenfe  ;  Fr.  coi-ro- 
danf.']     Corroding ;  corrosive,    [r.]    Bp.  King. 

COR-RO'n^NT.n.  That  which  corrodes.  Bp.King. 

t  OOR-EO'DJ-ATE,  v.  a.     To  corrode.        Sandys. 

COR-RO-DJ-BIL'I-Ty,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
corrodible.     [r.]    '  Johnson. 

COR-RO'DI-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  corrosion;  cor- 
rosible.     "  A  corrodible  body."  Boyle. 

CpR-ROD'ING,^.  re.  That  corrodes  ;  eating  away; 
consuming.     '*  Corroding  juices."  Dryden. 

COR'RO-DY,  n.    ISee  Corody.  Carew. 

COR-RO-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Corrodibility.  [r.]  Boyle. 

COR-RO'SI-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  eorrosible^  Corrodible. 
—  See  Corrodible.  Bailey. 

COR-RO'SJ-BLE-NESS,  n.     Corrodibility.  Bailey. 

CQE-RO'^ION  (kor-ro'zhun,  93),  «.  [Sp.  Ij  Fr. 
corrosion^  The  act  of  corroding  ;  the  process 
by  which  any  thing  is  corroded.  **  Salad-oil, 
a  resistor  of  corrosion.^^  Boyle. 

Though  it  [peevishness]  breaks  not  out  in  paroxyms  of 
outrage,  it  wears  out  happiness  by  slow  corrosion.    Johnson. 

OOR-RO'SJVE,  a.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  corrosivo ;  Fr.  cor- 
rosif.']  Having  the  power  of  corroding  or  wear- 
ing'away;  corroding;  consuming.  "Corrosive 
salts."  Boyle.  "These  corrosive  fires."  Milton. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  {Chem.)  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, a  very  acrid  poison  ;  —  formerly  called  oxymuri- 
ate,  or  corrosive  muriate,  of  mercury See  CALO- 
MEL. Brande. 

CQR-RO'SJVE.re.  1.  (iWed.)  A  corroding  substance. 
'  Corrosives  are  substances  which,  when  placed  in  contact 
with  living  parts,  gradually  disorganize  them.  '       Tiunglison. 

2.  Any  thing  that  wastes  or  consumes  slow- 
ly, as  by  corrosion. 

Away  5  though  parting  be  a  fretful  corrosive. 

It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound.  Shak. 

tCQR-RO'SIVE,  V.  a.  To  eat  away,  like  a  corro- 
sive. Bp.  Hall.  "Thy  conscience  corrosived 
with  grief."    Drayton. 

COR-RO'SIVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  corrosive  manner. 

COR-RO'SIVB-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
corrosive  ;  acrimony. 

Saltpetre  betrays  upon  the  tongue  no  corrOFiveness  at  ail. 

Boyle. 


OOR-RO-SIV'1-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  corro- 
sive ;  corrosiveness.     [r.]  Parke. 

c6r'RU-G.\NT,  a.  [L.  corrtigo,  corrugans,  to 
wrinltle.]    Contracting  into  wrinkles.    Johnson. 

OOR'RU-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  corrugo,  corrugatus  ; 
con,  with,  and  rugo,  to  crease;  ruga,  a  wrinkle  ; 
It.  comcgare  ;  Sp.  coiTttgar.l  \i.  corrugated  ; 
pp.  corrugating,  corrugated.]  To  contract 
into  wrinkles  ;  to  wrinkle.  "  The  palate  is  an 
arched  roof  corrugated  with  several  asperities." 

c6r'RIJ-GATE,  a.  Contracted;  wrinkled;  fur- 
rowed ;  rising  and  falling  in  parallel  lines,  and 
with  angles  more  or  less  acute.  Young. 

COE-RIJ-GA'TION,  n.  [Sp.  corrugacion  ;  Fr.  cor- 
rugation.']     Contraction  into  wrinkles.    Flayer. 

c6r'RU-GA-T0H,  «.  [Fr.  corrugateur.']  {Anat.) 
A  muscle  that  contracts  or  wrinkles  the  skin 
of  the  forehead.  Crabb. 

COR-rO'^^NT,  a.  (Anat.)  Contracting;  —  ap- 
plied to  a  muscle  of  the  eye.  Chambers. 

COR-RUPT',  v.  a.  [L.  eorrumpo,  corruptus;  con, 
with,  and  ^'umpo,  to  break ;  It.  corrompere ;  Sp. 
corromper ;  Fr.  corrompre.']  \i.  corrupted  ; 
pp.  corrupting,  corrupted.] 

1.  To  turn  from  a  sound  to  a  putrescent 
state  ;  to  render  putrid ;  to  putrefy.      Johnson. 

2.  To  destroy  the  integrity  of ;  to  vitiate ;  to 
deprave  ;  to  defile  ;  to  pollute  ;  to  contami- 
nate ;  to  taint ;  to  spoil ;  to  infect ;  to  debase  ; 
—  to  bribe. 

I  fear  lest  your  minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the  sim- 
plicity that  is  iu  Christ.  2  Cor.  xi.  3. 

Yielding  to  immoral  pleasure  corrupts  the  mind;  living 
to  animal  and  trifling  ones  debases  it.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Contaminate. 

COR-RtJPT',  V.  n.  To  become  putrid;  to  lose 
purity ;  to  putrefy.  "  The  aptness  of  air  or 
water  to  corrupt  or  putrefy."  Bacon. 

COR-RUPT',  re.      1.  Spoiled ;  tainted  ;    unsound ; 

putrid.  "  Co?T«^^  and  pestilent  bread."  JDioZ/es. 

2.    Wanting   integrity ;    depraved ;    vicious. 

"  Some  .  .  .  corrupt  in  their  morals."        South. 

COB-rOPT'IID,  p.  re.  Made  corrupt;  tainted; 
vitiated;  depraved. 

COR-RUPT'^R,  n.  One  who  corrupts  or  taints. 
"  Corrupters  of  Christianity."  Addison. 

tCOR-EtrPT'FUL,  a.  Corrupting.  "  Corruptful 
bribes."  Spenser. 

COR-RUPT-J-b!l'I-TY,  n.  [L.  corruptibilitas  ; 
It.  corruttibilith ;  Sp.  cormptibilidad ;  Fr.  coi'- 
ruptibiliti.']  Possibility  of  being  corrupted ; 
.corruptibleness.  Burke. 

OOR-RUPT'I-BLE,  re.  [L.  eorruptibilis ;  It.  cor- 
ruttibile ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  corruptible.'] 

1.  Liable  to  corruption,  or  to  putrefy  or  de- 
cay.    "  Our  corruptible  bodies."  Hooker. 

2.  That  may  be  corrupted,  or  depraved ;  capa- 
ble of  swerving  in  integrity.  "  A  very  corrupt- 
ible race."  Burke. 

S^  "  Some  affected  speakers  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  remove  the  accent  of  this  word  from  the 
second  to  the  first  syllable.  Thanks  to  the  difficulty 
of  pronouncing  it  in  this  manner,  they  have  not  yet 
effected  their  purpose."    Walker. 

COR-RfJPT'I-BLE,  n.  That  which  may  corrupt 
or  decay.  "  This  corruptible  must  put  on  incor- 
ruption."  1  Cor.  xv.  53. 

COR-RUPT'I-BLE-NESS,  re.  Susceptibility  of  cor- 
ruption; corruptibility.  Johnson. 

C0R-RUPT'!-BLY,  ret?.  So  as  to  be  corrupted.  Shak. 

OOR-RUPT'tiMG,  •«.  The  act  of  vitiating.  "  Cor- 
ruptings  of  the  Fathers'  writings."   Bp.  Taylor. 

CQR-RUPT'ING,  p.  re.  Making  corrupt;  vitiat- 
ing ;  depraving. 

COR-RTJP'TION,  re.  [L.  corruptio ;  It.  corruzione ; 
Sp.  corrupcion  ;  Fr.  corruption.'] 

1.  The  act,  or  the  process,  of  corrupting ;  the 
destruction  of  form  or  mode  of  existence  of  an 
animal  or  vegetable  body  by  putrefaction ;  pu- 
trescence. 

So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  is  sown  in  cor- 
ruption; it  is  raised  in  incorruption.  1  Cor.  xv.  42. 

2.  Putrid  matter  ;  purulence  ;  pus.     Johnson. 

3.  Change  in  any  thing  for  the  worse  ;  de- 
parture from  a  pure  standard. 


All  these  four  kinds  of  corruption  are  very  common  in 
their  language.  Brercivood. 

4.  Loss  of  integrity ;  perversion  of  principle ; 
wickedness;  depravity;  —  bribery. 


Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage. 
Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age. 


Pope. 


Corruption  of  blood,  (Eng.  Law.)  the  extinguishment 
of  the  inheritable  quality  of  a  person's  blood  in  con- 
sequence of  attainder  for  treason  or  otiier  felony,  so 
that  he  can  neither  inherit  any  estate,  nor  transmit  It 
to  others  by  descent.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Depravity. 

COR-RUP'TION-IST,  re.  A  defender  of  corrup- 
tion, or  wickedness,    [r.]  Sidney  Smith. 

COR-RUP'TJVE,  re.  [L.  corruptivus ;  It.  corrot- 
tivo  ;  Sp.  corrujitivo.'j  Tending  to  corrupt ;  hav- 
ing the  power  of  tainting  or  corrupting.  "An 
acid  ferment,  or  some  coJTuptive  quality."  Bay. 

COR-RUPT'LJSS,  re.  Insusceptible  of  corruption. 
"  Corruptless  myrrh."  Dryden. 

COR-RfjPT'LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  corrupt  manner; 
without  integrity  ;  viciously.  "  We  have  dealt 
very  corruptly  against  thee."  Nehem.  i.  7. 

2.  Contrary  to  a  pure  standard;  improperly. 
"We  have  corruptly  contracted  most  names, 
both  of  men  and  places."  Camden. 

COR-RUPT'NfSS,  re.     Quality  of  being  corrupt. 

COR-RUPT'RfSS,  re.  She  who  corrupts.  Beau,  ^Fl. 

COR'sAc,  n.  (Zonl.)  A  species  of  white  fox 
found  in  Tartary  ;   Vulpes  corsac.  Fischer. 

c'oR-SAf^E',  re.     [Fr.]     The   waist;  —  a  part  of. 
female  dress.  Surenne. 

COR'sAiR  (kiir'sir),  re.  [L.  curro,  cursus,  to  run; 
It.  corsare;  corso,  course,  career;  Sp.  corsario; 
corsear,  to  cruise  ;  Fr.  corsaire.] 

1.  A  sea-robber ;  a  pirate. 

He  left  a  corsair's  name  to  other  times. 

Linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes.    Byron. 

2.  The  vessel  of  a  pirate.  "  A  Barbary  cor- 
sair."   "  An  Algerine  corsair."  Todd. 

CORSE, orCORSE  [kors,  S.W.P.J.F.Ja.;  yC6is,K. 
Sm.  Wb.],  n.     [Old  Fr.  eors,  or  corse,  a  body.] 

1.  t  A  body  ;  the  human  frame. 

For  he  was  strong  and  of  so  mighty  co?'se  . 

As  ever  wielded  spear  in  warlike  hand.  Spenser. 

2.  A  dead  human  body  ;  a  corpse. 
Mysterious  Heaven  I  that  moment  to  the  ground, 

A  oLackened  corse,  was  struck  the  beauteous  maid.  Thomson. 

CORSE'L^T  (kbrs'I?t),  n.     [Fr.  corselet.] 

1.  A  light  breastplate,  or  a  light  armor  for 
the  fore  part  of  the  body.  "  Corselets  gilt  and 
graven."  Fairfax. 

2.  {Ent.)  A  term  applied  by  Strauss  to  the 
three  thoracic  segments  of  winged  insects. 

C0RSE'L(;T,  v.  re.  To  encircle  or  cover  the  body, 
as  with  a  corselet.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

CORSE'-PRE§-eNT,  n.  {Eng.  Lato.)  A  funeral 
present ;  a  mortuary  or  gift  due  to  the  minister 
of  a  parish  on  the  death  of  a  parishioner. 

It  was  anciently  usual  in  this  kingdom  to  bring  the  mort- 
uary to  church  along  with  the  corpse  when  it  came  to  be 
buried  ;  and  thence  it  is  sometimes  called  a  corse-present. 

Blackstone. 

COR'SJIT,  «.  [Fr.]  An  article  of  di-ess  laced 
closely  round  the  body ;  a  bodice ;  stays ;  —  worn 
chiefly  by  females.  Cotgrave. 

COR'SjpT,  V.  a.    To  enclose  in  corsets.      Clarke. 

COR'SI-cAn,  re.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Corsica,  an 

island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Murray. 

c6R'SI-CAN,  «.     (Geog.)  A  iiative  of  Corsica. 

CORS'NpD,  M.  [A.  S.  corsnmd  ■„  cars,  a  curse,  and 
snerd,  a  piece,  a  slice.]  {Saxon  Law.)  A  species 
of  ordeal  performed  by  eating  a  piece  of  bread 
over  which  the  priest  had  pronounced  a  certain 
imprecation.  If  an  accused  person  ate  it  freely, 
he  was  pronounced  innocent ;  if  it  stuck  in  his 
throat,  he  was  considered  guilty.  Burrill. 

C'OR'TEOE  (kor'tazh),  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  corteggio; 
cortei  a  court.]     A  train  of  attendants.      Todd. 

C'OR'TES  [kiiv'tez,  Ja.  K.;  kbi'tez,  Sm.^,  n.  pi. 
[Sp.  pi.  cortes.]  The  states  or  legislative  body 
of  Spain  and  of  Portugal,  composed  of  nobil- 
ity, clergy,  and  representatives  of  cities. 

The  origin  of  popular  representation  in  the  CoWes  of  the 
several  kingdoms  out  of  which  that  of  Spam  was  finally 
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CORTEX 

C'6R'TEX,n.;  p\.  cGr'ti-cei/.     [L.] 

1.  The  outer  bark  of  a  tree  or  a  shrub.' 
"Which  seeds  are  found  to  be  perfect  plants,  with  leaves 

and  trunk  curiously  folded  up  .  .  .  iu  the  cortex.         Bentley. 

2.  {Med.)  A  name  applied  especially  to  Peru- 
vian bark.  Dun'jUson. 

3.  {Allot.)  A  membrane  serving  as  an  enve- 
lope to  any  organ.  Dunglison. 

COR'TJ-CAIi,  a.  [L.  cortex,  corticis,  a  bark.] 
Consisting  of  bark  or  rind  ;  belonging  to  the 
rmd  or  to  the  outer  covering.  "The  cortical 
part  of  the  brain."  Cheyne. 

COR'TJ-CATE,  a.  Resembling,  or  relating  to,  the 
bark  of  a  tree.  ~ 


COR'TJ-COSE,  u.      [I 
Full  of  bark. .    [r.] 


c6r'T!-CAT-ED,  a.  Covered  with  bark,  or  with 
something  like  bark.  Browne. 

COR-Tl-CIF'ER-OtJS,  a.  Producing  bark.  Smart. 

COR-TI(;'!-FER§,  11.  pi.  [L.  cortex,  corticis,  bark, 
and /era,  to  bear.]  {Zoul.)  A  family  of  polypes 
whose  fleshy  substance  is  spread,  like  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  over  a  central  calcareous  or  corneous 
axis.  Brande. 

COR-TIC'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  cortex,  corticis,  bark, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of,  or  re- 
sembling, bark.  Smart. 

COE'TJ-CINE  (19),  n.  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  found 
in  the  bark  of  the  Populus  tremens.        Ogilvie. 

[L.  corticosus ;  cortex,  bark.] 
Bailey. 

COR'T(-COUS,  a.    Same  as  Cobticose.       Craig. 

COR' TILE,  n.  [It.,  a  court-yard.]  {Arch.)  An 
open,  quadrangular  or  curved  area  in  a  dwell- 
ing-house or  other  building,  enclosed  by  the 
divisions  or  appurtenances  of  the  house  it- 
self. Britton. 

COR'TJS,  n.  [L.  cors,  cortis,  a  court.]  {Arch.) 
A  court  surrounded  by  edifices  :  —  applied  also 
to  a  manor,  or  mansion-house,  and  to  a  rustic 
habitation  for  a  farmer.  Britton. 

CO-rOn'DUM,  m.  [A  word  of  Asiatic  origin. 
Dana.]  {Min.)  The  specific  name  of  several 
minerals  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  alumi- 
na;  —  a  variety  of  the  species  corundum. 

The  species  Corundum  includes  sapphire,  emery,  corun- 
dujn,  and  other  varieties.  Corundum  [variety]  embraces  the 
opaque  specimens,  usually  of  dingy  colors  and  often  dark; 
emery,  the  massive  granular  or  compact  variety,  more  or  less 
impure,  and  sapphire,  the  brightly-colored  varieties.    Dana. 

CO-RUS'CANT,  a.  [L.  corusco,  coruscans,  to 
glitter  ;  It.  §  Sp.  coniscante.']  Glittering  by 
flashes  ;  flashing ;  gleaming ;  shining.  *'  Corus- 
cant  beams."  Howell. 

CO-RUS'OATE,  V.  n.  [ko-rus'kat,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
kiSr'us-kat,  CI.  Wb.]  [L.  corusco,  coi^scatus ; 
It.  corruscare.']  \i.  coruscated  ;  pp.  corus- 
cating, coruscatbdJ  To  glitter ;  to  flash  ;  to 
shine.  "  As  flaming  fire  was  more  coruscating 
than  any  other  matter."  GreenhiU. 

COR-yS-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  coruscatio  ;  It.  corrus- 
cazione ;  Fr.  contscation.]  A  flash ;  quick  vi- 
bration of  light.  "  Nimble  coruscations.     Garth. 

CORVE,  n.  {Mining.)  A  sort  of  wagon  used  in 
coal-mines.  Scriven. 

CbR-VEE',n.  [Fr.]  {Feudal  Law.)  The  obli- 
gation of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  to  per- 
form certain  services,  as  the  repair  of  roads, 
&c.,  for  a  sovereign  or  the  feudal  lord.  Brande. 

COR'V^T,  «.  [Fr.  corvette.']  A  sloop-of-war. 
—  See  Corvette.  Buchanan. 

COR-VETTE ',  n.  [Fr.]  An  advice-boat :  —  a  sloop- 
of-war  having  less  than  twenty  guns.      Sidney. 

COR-VET'TO,  n.  [It.  corvetta ;  Sp.  corveta.] 
'{Man.)  The  curvet.  Peacham. 

COR '  f^I-DJE,  n.  pi.  [L.  corvus,  a  crow.]  (  Ornith.) 
A  family  of  conirostral  birds  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres,  including  the  sub-families  Phony gamincc, 
Garrulinm,  Callceatinm,  Corvince,  Gymnoderints, 
and  Pytrhocoracime ;  crows.  Gray. 

COR-Vi'JyJSE,n.pl.  [X 
corxus,  a  crow.]  {Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of  | 
conirostral  birds  of  the 
ovAerPasseres  and  fam- 
ily Corvida: ;  crows.  Gray. 


Corvus  frugilogus. 
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COR'VINE,  a.  [L.  corvus,  a  crow.]  {Ornith.) 
Relating  to  a  crow  or  raven.  Ash. 

COR'VO-rAnt,  n.    The  cormorant.  YarreU. 

COR '  VUS,  n.     [L.,  a  crow.] 

1.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  consisting  of 
many  species,  as  the  carrion  crow,  the  raven, 
the  jackdaw,  the  rook,  &c.  YarreU. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  southern  constellation.  Hind. 

3.  {Rom.  Antiq.)  A  machine,  consisting  of 
a  platform  with  a  hook  like  a  crow's  beak,  car- 
ried at  the  prow  of  a  ship,  and  used  in  grappling 
with  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  :  —  also  an  engine, 
with  a  similar  hook,  for  pulling  down  walls. 

COR'y-BANT,  n.;  pi.  coe-v-bXn'te?.  [Gr.Kopd- 
/3as,  Kopu^diToj.]  A  priest  of  Cybele,  in  Phrygia, 
whose  rites  were  celebrated  with  enthusiastic 
dances  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  cym- 
bal. Wm.  Smith. 

CdE-Y-TiAN'TJ-A§M,  n.  [Gr.  m^vfiavTiauixds.] 
{Med.)  A  sort  of  frenzy,  in  which  the  patient 
has  fantastic  visions.  Ikinglison. 

COR-Y-BAN'TI-ATE  (kor-e-bSn'she-at),  V.  n.  [Gr. 
Kopv'liavTi&ui,  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  the  Cory- 
bantes,  or  to  be  filled  with  Corybantic  frenzy.] 
To  sleep  with  the  eyes  open ;  to  act  the  part  of 
a  lunatic.  Ash. 

COE-Y-BAN'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  KopvffavrtKts  ;  KopvlSas, 
Kopv'PdvTo^,  a  Corybant  or  priest  of  Cybele.]  Mad- 
ly agitated  or  inflamed,  like  the  Corybantes,  or 
priests  of  Cybele.  Cudworth. 

COR-Y-DA'LE-JI,  n.  {Chem.)  An  alkaline  prin- 
ciple obtained  from  the  Corydalis  tvherosa  ;  — 
called  also  corydaline.  Brande. 

CO-RYD'A-LINE,  n.  Same  as  CoRYDALEA.  Craig. 

COR'T-Lt/S,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KiSfvios,  a  hazel-nut.] 
(Boi.)  A  genus  of  deciduous  shrubs,  including 
the  common  hazel  and  the  red  and  the  white 
filbert ;  the  hazel-nut  tree.  Loudon. 

COR'YMB,  n.  [Gr.  KdpyiiPos,  a  cluster,  es- 
pecially of  ivy  berries  ;  L.  corymbus.] 
{Bot.)  A  form  of  inflorescence  in  which 
the  pedicels  originate  at  different  parts 
along  the  main  axis,  and  elevate  all  the 
flowers  to  about  the  same  height,  the  inferior  ped- 
icels being  longer  than  the  upper  ones.  Henslow. 

CO-R'y'M'BI-ATE,  u..  Decked  with  ivy  berries  ; 
corj'mbiated.  Crabb. 

OO-R'YM'BI-AT-^D,  a.  Garnished  with  ivy  ber- 
ries. Bailey. 

COR-YM-BIP'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  corymbus,  a  cluster, 
and  fero,  to  bear ;  Fr.  corymbiy^re.]  {Bot.) 
Bearmg  clusters  or  corymbs.  Quincy. 

COR-YM-BOSE',  a.  {Bot.)  Relating  to,  or  like,  a 
corymb.  P.  Cyc. 

CO-RlfM'BOys,  a.   Same  as  Corymbose.    Smart. 

CO-R'f  M'BU-LOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  little  cor- 
ymbs, or  flattened  flower-clusters.  Smart. 


CO-RYM'BUS,    n. 

Corymb. 


[L.,  u,  clustei:]     {Bot.)    See 
Henslow. 


c6R-r-PH.M'^r4,  n.  [Gr.  Kofiifaiva.]  {leh.)  A 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Scomhndai,  having 
the  body  elongated  and  compressed,  the  head 
much  elevated,  and  the  dorsal  fin  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back.         Baird. 

c6r'Y-PHENE,  n.  Same  as  Coryphjlna.  Ogilvie. 

COR-Y-PHE'yS  (kor-e-re'us),  n. ;  pi.  L.  cor-y- 
vaml;  Eng.  coe-y-phe'vs-e?.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
Kopmpaios,  a  head  man  or  leader,  especially  of  a 
chorus  in  the  Attic  drama ;  Fr.  coryphee.] 

1.  {Mu^.)  The  leader  of  the  ancient  dramatic 
chorus  ;  —  now  sometimes  applied  to  the  leader 
or  director  of  a  band  of  music.  Todd. 

2.  Any  leader  or  chief. 
That  noted  corypheus  of  the  Independent  faction.    South. 

In- 
ose, 

and  the  sinuses  communicating  with  it ;  cold  in 
the  head ;  catarrh.  Dunglison. 

COS-cIN'0-MAN-CY,  n.      [Gr.  kSitkivov,   a  sieve, 

and  fiavTiia,  divination.]    Divination  by  a  sieve. 

i?E^  The  sieve  was  suspended,  and  if  it  trembled 

when  the  name  of  a  suspected  person  was  mentioned, 

tlie  party  was  deemed  guilty.    Maunder. 


CO-RY'ZJi,n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  K(i(m£a.]     {Med.) 
flammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  no 
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CO-SE'CANT  [ko-se'kjnt,  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  ko-sSk'sint,  P.],  n.  [See 
Secant.]  {Geom.)  The  secant 
of  the  complement  of  an  angle 
or  arc ;  thus  B  E,  which  is  flie 
secant  of  the  arc  G  F,  is  the  cosecant  of  the 
complement  of  that  arc,  A  F.  Harris. 

;e3f  The  prefix  co-,  in  fosecant,  cosine,  cotangent, 
&c.,  is  an  abbreviation  of  complement,  first  introduced 
by  Gunter.    Braitde. 


See  Cozen. 


Todd. 


[Old  Fr.  cos- 


CO§'EN  (kiiz'zn),  o.  u. 

c6§'5N-A5fE,  or  C6§'!N-A5JE,  n. 
enage.]     {Law.) 

1.  Collateral  relationship,  or  kindred  by  blood; 
consanguinity.  Burrill. 

2.  An  ancient  writ  in  favor  of  the  lawful  heir 
against  an  intruder.  Blackstone. 

c6§'EN-ING,  n.  {Law.)  An  offence,  consisting 
in  doing  any  thing  deceitfully.  Burrill. 

CO'§5Y,  a.  [Gael,  coiseag,  a  snug  corner  ;  coi- 
seagach,  snug.  —  Fr.  causeur,  talkative,  chatty.] 

1.  Snug ;  warm ;  comfortable ;  easy.  Brockett. 

2.  Social ;  talkative  ;  chatty.  Dickens. 

CO'§5Y-LY,  ad.   In  a  cosey  manner.  Humphreys. 

C6SH'5R-ING,  n.  [Irish.  Johnson.]  {Law.)  A 
feudal  prerogative  which  lords  had  to  lodge  and 
feast  at  the  houses  of  their  tenants.        Burrill. 

t  CO'^I^R  (ko'zher'),  n.  [Old  Fr.  cousir  ;  covdre, 
to  sew.]     A  botcher  ;  a  tailor.  Shak. 

CO-SIG-NIF'I-CA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  con,  with,  and 
significativus,  significative.]  Signifying  the 
same  with  something  else.  Cockeram. 

CO'§I-L  Y,  ad.  In  a  cosey  manner ;  coseyly.  Smart. 

CO'SINE,  n.  {Geom.)  The  sine  of  the  complement 
of  an  angle  or  arc  ;  thus, 
B  F,  which  is  the  sine  of 
the  arc  A  F,  is  the  cosine 
of  the  complement  of  that 
arc,  or  E  F.  Harris. 

CO§-MBT'IC,         ;  „.     [6j_  Ko^ix,,r,K6i,  skilled  in 
CO§-MET'!-CAL,  )  decorating  ;  Koa/iew,  to  adorn  ; 
L.  cosmeta,  she  that  adorns  :  —  It.  §  Sp.  cosmeti- 
co;Tr.cosmetique.]    Increasing  beauty ;  beau- 
tifying.    "  The  cosmetic  powers."  Pope. 

CO§-MET'IC,  n.  A  wash  to  remove  freckles  and 
pimples,  and  to  beautify  the  skin. 

No  better  cosntetice  than  a  severe  temperance  and  purity. 

Hay. 

CO§'MI0,         ;  (j_  [■(3j_  KocfiiKds  ;  K.6iiixoi,  the  world.] 

C6§'MI-CAL,  )  1.  Relating  to  the  world.  Johnson. 

2.  {Astron.)  Rising  or  setting  with  the  sun  ;  — 

opposed  to  acronycal.  Brmone. 

C6§'M!-CAL-LY,  ad.  {Astron:)  With  the  sun  ; 
—  opposed  to  acronycally. 

A  star  is  said  to  rise  or  set  cosmically  when  it  rises  or  seta 
at  the  same  time  with  the  sun.  Hind. 

CO§-M6G'g-NAL,   a. 
cosmogonic. 

co§-mp-gOn'ic, 

Cd§-M0-G6N'I-OAL,  )  ny.  '         Mibrian. 

C0§-m6g'0-NIST,  n.  One  versed  in  cosmogony. 
"  Cosmogonists  agreeing  herein."        Cudworth. 

CO§-MOG'0-Ny,  n.  [Gr.  Koajtayavia  ;  Kiiirftoc,  the 
world,  and  yoviia,  generation  ;  Sp.  cosmoqonia  ; 
Fr.  cosmogonie.]  The  science  that  treats'  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  or  the  universe. 

The  coi>moqony  or  creation  of  the  world  has  puzzled  phi- 
losophers of  all  ages.  QoUmiitli. 

Syn.  —  Cosmogony  treats  of  the  birth  or  origin  of 
the  world  ;  cosmology,  of  the  theory  of  the  world  ; 
cosmography,  of  the  construction,  figure,  and  arrange- 
ment of  all  its  parts,  comprehending  astronomy,  geog- 
raphy, and  geology. 

C0?-M6g'RA-PHJPE,  re.  [Gr.  (rod/zoypd^ot ;  L.  cos- 
mographus  \  It.  ^r  Sp.  cosmografo ;  Fr.  cosmo- 
graphe.]  One  versed  in  cosmography.   Brovme. 

C6§-M0-GRAPH'IC,         >  <j.      [It.  «t  Sp.  cosmo- 

C6s-M0-GRAPH'!-CAL,  S  grqfico ;   Jr.  cosmogra- 

phique.]    Relating  to  cosmography.        Selden. 

C6§-M0-GRAPH'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  cosmograph- 
ical  manner. 

C0§-M6g'RA-PHY  (koz-m8g'r?-fe),  n.  [Gr.  Kdu^os, 
the  world,  and  ypdipui,  to  describe  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  cos- 


Relating  to  cosmogony  ; 
Hd.  Rev. 

c  a.    Relating  to  cosmogo- 
L,  >  ny. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  Irnig;  A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short  j   A,  Jg,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscurer  fAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAll  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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mografia ;  Fr.  cosmograpMe.']  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  construction,  figure,  and 
arrangement  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore comprehends  astronomy,  geography,  and 
geology.  Brands. 

Syn.  —  See  Cosmosony. 

C6§'MO-LABE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  /edir/yos,  the  world, 
and;.ii(<;3(ii'(u,to  take.]  (Astron.)  An  instrument 
resembling  the  astrolabe,  formerly  used  for 
measuring  the  angles  between  heavenly  bodies ; 
—  sometimes  caWei  paniacosm.  Davies. 

CO§-M6l'A-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  Kia/xoi,  the  world,  and 
jlurfjftai,  to  serve.]  The  worship  paid  to  the 
world  and  its  parts  by  some  pagans.  Cudicorth. 

C0S-M0-L69'J-CAL,  a.  [It.  4i  Sp.  cosmoloffico ; 
Ft.  eosmologique.']     Relating  to  cosmology. 

CO^-MOL'O-JrlST,  re.  One  who  is  versed  in  cos- 
mology. Lyell. 

CO^-MOL'O-PY,  re.  [Gr.  <(!ir/iot,  the  world,  and 
'X6yoiy  a  discourse  ;  It.  S$  Sp.  cosmologia  ;  Fr. 
cosmologie.'l  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  On, 
the  theory  of  the  world,  or  universe,  its  struc- 
ture, and  its  parts.  Lyell. 
Syn.  —  See  Oosmosony. 

CO§-M6m'5-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  Kiiirfios,  the  world,  and 
lilrpov,  a  measure.]  The  art  of  measuring  the 
world.  Bkmnt. 

c6f-MO-PLAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  xd'jfios,  the  world,  and 
■irXaaTiKds,  skilledin  moulding ;  rAdo-o-w,  to  mould.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  believing  m,  the  formation  of 
the  world  -by  a  plastic  force  independent  of  the 
Deity.     *'  Seneca  ...  a  cusmoplastie  atheist." 

Hallywell. 

CO|-MO-p6l'I-TAN,  re.    A  cosmopolite.      More. 

00^-MO-POL'!-TAN-I§M,  «.  Cosmopolitism. — 
See  C0SM0P01.ITISM.     [e.]  Ed.  Rev. 

CO§-MOP'p-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Ki/r/ios,  the  world,  and 
nolhtis,  a  citizen  ;  irdXit,  a  city  ;  It.  .S;  Sp.  cos- 
mopolita  ;  Fr.  cosmopolite.']  A  citizen  of  the 
world  ;  one  who  is  at  home  in  everyplace  ;  one 
who  is  not  especially  attached  to  any  fixed  resi- 
dence. Howell. 

c6§-MO-PQ-LIT'I-CAL,  m.  Belonging  to,  or  like, 
a  cosmopolite.  JSakluyt. 

00§-M6P'Q-LI-TIfM,  re.  The  qualities,  or  the 
principles,  of  a  cosmopolite. 

The  cosmopolitism  of  Germany,  the  contemptuous  nation- 
ality of  the  Englisliman,  and  the  ostentatious  and  boastful 
nationality  of  the  Frenchman.  ColeHdge. 

c5f-MO-EA'MA  [koz-mo-ra'mji,  K.  Sm.'],  re.  [Gr. 
Kdatios,  the  world,  ancl  Spa/za^  a  view;  6p(5w,  to 
see ;  Fr.  cosm'orama.']  A  picturesque  exhibi- 
tion of  the  world,  or  portions  of  it,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  drawings  laid  horizontally  round 
a  semicircular  table,  reflected  by  mirrors  placed 
opposite  to  them  diagonally,  and  magnified  to 
the  spectator,  who  views  them,  illuminated  by 
concealed  lamps,  through  a  convex  lens  :  —  ap- 
plied also  to  the  view  presented  by  an  oil  paint- 
ing seen  through  a  magnifying  glass.    Brande. 

c6§-MO-KAm'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  a  cosmorama.  Hamilton. 

c6^  'MOS,  re.  [Gr.  xdifiog,  order,  and  hence  the 
world,  or  universe,  from  its  perfect  arrange- 
ment.]   The  world  as  a  beautiful  system. 

The  fabric  of  the  external  universe  first  received  the  title 
of  "  Cosmos,"  or  "  beautiful  order."  2Venc7i. 

C6§'M0-SPHERE,  re.  [Gr.  Kdaiio;,  the  world,  and 
ff^aTpa,  a  sphere.]  {Astron.}  An  apparatus  by 
which  the  position  of  the  earth  with  respect  to 
the  fixed  stars  is  shown,  consisting  of  a  terres- 
trial globe  suspended  within  a  globe  of  glass  on 
which  the  constellations  are  drawn.         Clarke. 

COSS,  re.  A  measure  of  distance  in  India,  about 
two  miles  in  length,  but  varying  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Brown. 

COS'S  ACK,  re.  One  of  the  military  people,  skilful 
as  horsemen,  who  inhabit  those  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire  which  borlTer  on  the  northern 
dominions  of  Turkey,  Poland,  and  the  southern 
confines  of  Siberia.  Brande. 

COS'SART,  ™.     Same  as  Cosset.       Farm.  Ency. 

COS'SAS  re.  pi.  Plain  India  muslins,  of  various 
qualities  and  breadths.  Craig. 


COS'S^T,  re.  [It.  casiccio  ;  casa,  a  house.  John- 
son. —  Ger.  kossat.  a  cottager.    Webster.] 

1.  A  lamb  brought  up  without  the  dam ;  a  pet 
lamb.  Spenser. 

2.  A  pet  of  any  kind.  B.  Jonson. 

CSS'S^T,  V.  a.  [i.  COSSETED ;  pp.  cosseting, 
COSSETED.]   To  fondle ;  to  make  a  pet  of.  Forby. 

tc6S'S!C,  a.  [It.  cosa,  -^  thing.]  Relating  to 
algebra.  Bp.  Hall, 

j^^  "  When  algebra  was  first  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope, it  was  called  the  Rule  of  Coss  ;  probably  from 
the  Italian  Rcgola  ill  Cosa^  the  Rule  of  the  Thing ; 
the  unknown  quantity  being  termed  cosa^  the  thing. 
Hence,  Cossic  Art^  Cossic  J^umbers,  &.C.''    Brande. 

II  COST,  V.  a.  [L.  consto,  to  stand  together,  to 
stand  in,  or  cost.  Freund,  &c.  —  L.  gusto,  to 
taste.  Crabb. — A.  S.  cys^,  a  chest.  Junixts. — 
A.  S.  ceosan,  to  choose.  Rnddiman.  —  It.  cos- 
tare,  to  cost;  Sp.  cdstar;  Old  Fr.  coustar;  Fr. 
co&tar  ;  Dut,  Sf  Ger.  kosten  ;  Dan.  koster  ;  Sw. 
Jmsta ;   W.  costio.]      [i.  COST  ;  pp.  costing, 

COST.! 

1.  To  be  bought  for ;  to  be  had  at  the  price  of. 
The  real  price  of  every  thin^,  what  every  thing  really  costs 

to  the  man  who  wants  to  acguire  it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of 
acquiring  it.  A.  Smith. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  suffered.  "  What  pain  it 
cost !  what  danger  !  "  IShak. 

II  COST  (kost  or  k^ust,  21)  [kost,  S.  W.  P.  F.  ,Ta. 
Sm. ;  kluBt,  J.  K.  Wb.  Nares],  re.  [Dut.,  Ger., 
Sw.,  Sg  Dan.  kost.—Gs.e\.  cosd ;  Arm.  coust ;  W. 
cost. — It.  costo  ;  Sp.  costa,  or  coste.  —  See  the 
verb.] 

1.  That  which  is  paid  or  expended  for  any 
thing ;  expense  ;  charge. 

When  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 

Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection.  Shak. 

He  whose  tale  is  best,  and  pleases  most, 
Should  win  liis  supper  at  our  common  cost.        Dryden, 

2.  Loss  ;  damage  ;  detriment. 

I  am  what  I  am,  and  they  that  prove  me  shall  find  me  to 
theu:  cos^  Beau,  fy  Fl. 

3.  {Law.)  pi.  Expenses  which  are  incurred 
either  in  the  prosecution  or  the  defence  of  an 
action,  or  of  any  process  at  law,  or  in  equity, 
consisting  of  the  fees  of  attorneys,  solicitors, 
and  other  officers  of  court,  and  such  disburse- 
ments as  are  allowed  by  law.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  The  price  or  charge  is  what  is  asked  for  a 
thing ;  the  cost  or  expense,  what  is  given  fur  it ;  the 
worth,  what  it  will  fetch  ;  the  value,  what  it  ought  to 
fetch.  The  price  of  a  thing  often  exceeds  its  worth, 
and  the  cost  its  value.  Cost  is  properly  applied  to  the 
thing  purchased  ;  expense,  to  the  purchaser.  A  splen- 
did carriage  is  a  costly  article,  and  the  person  who 
buys  and  uses  it,  is  of  expensive  habits. 

t  COST,  re.  [L.  costa ;  Old  Fr.  coste ;  Fr.  c5te.] 
A  rib,  or  side.  "  The  costs  of  a  ship."  B.  Jonson. 

COS '  T4,  re.     [L.,  a  n'6.] 

1.  (Anai.)  A  rib.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  midrib,  or  principal  vein,  of  a 
leaf.  Henslow. 

3.  {Ent.)  The  rib  nearest  the  anterior  margin 
of  each  wing  in  insects.  Burmeister. 

fCOST'A^E,  re.     Cost;  expense.  Chaucer. 

CfiS'TAL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  costa,  a  rib.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  ribs ;  costate.      Johnson. 

2.  Having  ribs  ;  as,  "  Costal  fishes."  Browne. 

3.  {Ent.)  Pertaining  to  the  costa  in  the  wings 
of  insects.  Maunder. 

COS'TARD,  re.  ["  Skinner  derives  costard  from 
coster,  a  head,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  such 
a  word.  Honeywood  (in  Skinner)  from  Dut. 
kost,  food,  and  (srd,  nature,  i.  e.  natural  food." 
Richardson.'] 

1.  A  large  kind  of  apple. 

The  wilding,  costard,  then  the  well-known  pomwater. 

Drayton. 

2.  The  head  ;  —  used  in  contempt. 

Take  him  over  the  costard  with  the  hilt  of  thy  sword,  S7iak. 
;Q®=  "  Which  is  theoriginal  sense  [apple  or  head]  is 
not  yet  settled.  Mr.  Gifford  positively  says,  the  apple  ; 
and  certainly  we  do  not  find  it  used  for  a  head  except 
in  ludicrous  or  contemptuous  language."    JVares. 

COS'TARD-M6ng'5R  (-miing'ger,  82),  re.  An  itin- 
erant dealer  in  apples  ;  —  applied  also  to  hawk- 
ers and  pedlers  who  sell  any  kind  of  fruit,  and 
written  often  coster-monger.  Brande. 

COS'TATE,  a.  [L.  costatus  ;  costa,  a  rib.]  {Anat. 
&  Bot.)  Having  ribs  or  lines ;  costated.  Brande. 


06S'TAT-?D,  a.  {Anat.  &  Bot.)  Having  ribs; 
ribbed;  costate.  Hill. 

COS'T^lE-MONG'JjlR,  n.  Same  as  Costaed- 
MONGEE.  Fotherby. 

COSTIE,  re.  The  offspring  of  a  white  and  a  fus- 
tic.    [West  Indies.]  Hodgson. 

COS'TJVE,  a.  [L.  constipo,  constipatus,  to  press 
closely  together ;  It.  costipato  ;  Old  Fr.  com- 
tive ;  Fr.  constip^.] 

1.  Constipated  or  bound  in  the  body ;  having 
the  excretions  obstructed,  particularly  in  the 
intestinal  canal.  Browne. 

2.  t  Close  ;  impermeable.  "  Clay,  in  dry  sea- 
sons, is  costive."  Mortimer. 

3.  f  Cold  ;  formal ;  unduly  reserved. 

You  must  be  franlc,  but  without  indiscretion,  and  close, 
but  without  being  costive.  CUesterJield. 

C6s'T!VE-LY,  ad.     In  a  costive  manner. 

COS'TJVE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  beiiig  costive  ; 
constipation.  Dunglison. 

II  COST'L^SS,  a.  Costing  nothing.  "  Costless  and 
yet  excellent  music."  Boyle. 

II  COST'LJ-JJESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  costly  ; 
expensiveness  ;  dearness.  Sidney. 

II  COST'LY  (kiist'le  or  kSLust'le),  a.  Expensive ; 
dear ;  of  great  price. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 

But  not  expressed  in  fkncy.  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Cost,  Valuable. 

COST'MA-EY,  re.  [L.  costos,  or  costum,  from  Gr. 
KdoTos,  an  Oriental  aromatic  plant.]  {Bot.)  A 
perennial,  odoriferous  plant,  allied  to  tansy ; 
alecost ;  Balsamita  vulgaris. 

The  scentful  camomile,  the  verdurous  costmary.  Drayton. 

t  COS'TR^L,  n.    A  bottle.  SMnner. 

COS-TtJMB',  re.  [It. S; Ft.  costume;  custom,  man- 
ners, costume.] 

1.  Peculiar  customs,  manners,  or  usages  in 
different  places  and  at  different  times  ;  —  latter- 
ly restricted  to  the  style  or  characteristics  of 
dress. 

The  cruzado  was  not  current  at  "Venice  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  who  has  here  indulged  his  usual  practice  of  de- 
parting from  national  coaturite.  Douce. 

Sergius  Paulus  wears  a  crown  of  laurel;  this  is  hardly  rec- 
oncilable to  strict  propriety  and  the  costUTTie,  of  which  Bafaelle 
was  in  general  a  good  observer.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

2.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  mode  in  which  persons 
are  represented  as  respects  dress,  and  the  gen- 
eral conformity,  in  other  things,  to  character, 
time,-  and  place.  Fairholt. 

C6S'TUMED  (kos'tumd),  u,.  Wearing  a  costume  ; 
—  used  in  composition.  Ec.  Rev. 

C6S'TUM-5R,  re.  One  who  prepares,  or  adjusts, 
costumes,  or  dress.  Mowatt. 

tCOST'y-OUS,  o.     Costly;  expensive.  Bale. 

CO-StJF'P^R-^R,  n.  A  fellow-sufferer.  fVycherly. 

CO-SU-PREME',  re.     A  partaker  of  supremacy. 
To  the  phcenlx  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremes  and  stars  of  love.  Shak. 

CO'fY,  ffl.   Snug:  — chatty.— See  COSET.^   Smart. 

'  I  A  suffix  in  the  names  of  places,  gen- 
COTE,  >  erally  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cot,  a  cot- 
COAT  J  *^S^'  Gibson. 

COT,  re.  1.  [A.  S.  cota,  cote,  or  cott ;  Dut.  kot ;  Ger. 
koth ;  Icel.  kot.]  A  small  house  ;  a  cottage  ;  a 
hut. 

At  poor  Philemon's  cot  to  take  a  bed,  i-'ejiton. 

2.  [Gr.  Kolrri.—A.S.coia,  or  cott.— OWFr.coefe, 
or  coite.']  A  low  bedstead  :  —  a  cradle  :  —  a 
small  bed  ;  a  hammock. 

Lying  upon  a  low  bedstead  they  [tlie  Turks]  call  a  cot. 

Terry,  1655. 

3.  [Low  L.  cota.]     A  little  boat. 

They  call,  in  Ireland,  cots  things  like  boats,  but  very  un- 
shapely, being  nothing  but  square  pieces  of  tunber  made 
hollow.  (?.  Boate. 

4.  An  abridgment  oi  cotquean.  Grose. 

5.  A  cade  lamb.     [Local.]  Grose. 

6.  A  leather  cover  for  a  sore  finger.    Wright. 

CO-TAB'U-LATE,  v.  a.  To  fioor  with  boards.  — 
See  CoNTABFLATE.  Cockeram. 

CO-TAN'^fENT,  re.  {Geom.)  The  tangent  of  the 
complement  of  an  angle   or  arc; — thus  C  E, 
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which  is  the  tangent  of  the  arc 
C  F,  is  the   cotangent  of  the 
complement  of  that  arc,  A  F. 
Harris. 


COTE,  n.     [A.  S.  cot,  or  cote.] 

1.  A  cottage  ;  a  cot.  Fletcher. 

2.  A  sheepfoid.  —  See  Cot. 

The  folded  floeka  penned  in  their  wattled  cotes.   Miltmi. 

t  COTE,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  costoyer ;  Fr.  cote,  side.] 
To  pass  by  the  side  of. 

We  coted  them  [the  players]  on  the  way.  Shak. 

t  COTE,  V.  u,.    See  Quote.  '       Todd. 

CO-TEM-PO-RA'Np-OUS,  a.     Contempory.  —  See 

CONTEMPOEANEOUS. 

CO-TEM'PO-RA-RY,  a.  Living  or  existing  at  the 
same  time.  —  See  Contempoeaey. 

CO-TEN'ANT,  n.     A  tenant  in  common.    Smart. 

CO-r^-B/E'Cko-te-re')  fko-te-re',  W.J.Ja.;  ko'te- 
re,  R. ;  kot-e-re',  Sm.J,  n.  [Fr.  coterie,  from  L. 
quot,  how  many  ?  i.  e.  originally  a  society  of 
merchants,  each  contributing  his  quota  ot^oois 
or  money,  and  deriving  his  quota  of  profit. 
Brande.']  A  friendly  or  fashionabje  associa- 
tion ;  a  club  ;  —  sometimes  applied  derisively  to 
an  exclusive  society.  Sterne. 


CO-TER'MI-NOUS,  a.    Bordering  on. 

TEEMINOUS. 


See  CoN- 
Craig. 

COT'gAre,  n.    Refuse,  clotted  wool.  Crabb. 

CO'THON,  n.     A  quay,  dock,  or  wharf.  Br.  Shaw. 

CO-THUR'NATE,       )  „.      [l.    eothurnatus  ;    co- 
C0-THUR'NAT-5D,  )  thurnus,  a  buskin.]    "Wear- 
ing, or  having,  buskins.  Todd, 

Cg-THUR'J\ruS,  n. ;  pi.  ooTHVRNi.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  KdOopi'of.j  A  sort  of  ancient  buskin,  used  in 
acting  tragedies  and  in  hunting.  Hamilton. 

CO-TIC'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  coticula ;  dim.  of  cos, 
cotis,  a  whetstone.]  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
whetstones.  Smart. 

CO-TI'DAL,  a.  Noting  lines  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  throughout  which  high  water  ta;kes 
place  at  the  same  instant  of  time.    Phil.  Trans. 

CO-TIL'LON  (ko-til'yun)  [ko-til'yu",  P-  P-  E.  Ja. ; 
ko-til'yong,  W.  Sm.'],  n.  [Fr.  cotillon.']  A  brisk, 
lively  dance,  usually  for  eight  persons.  "  A  dance 
as  elegant  as  our  modern  cotillons.^*  Gray. 

CO-Ti|E',  n.  [Fr.  cote,  side.] 
\Her.)  A  bendlet  reduced  one 
half,  and  borne  on  each  side  of 
the  bend. 

A  hand,  fess,  &;c.,  between  two 
cotises,  is  termed  cotised.     Brande. 

COT'LAND,  n.  {Law.)  Land  ap- 
pendant to  a  cottage.       Cowell. 

COT'QUBAN  (kot'kwen),  n.  [Fr.  coquin,  a  knave. 
Johnson  ;  —  "  Probably  cock-quean,  that  is,  a 
male  quean."  'Nares^  A  man  who  busies  him- 
self with  affairs  properly  belonging  to  women. 

A  Btateawoman  is  as  ridiculous  a  creature  as  a  cotnvsan; 
each  of  the  sexes  should  keep  within  its  bounds.      Addison, 


The  character  or  practice 
B.  Jonson. 


COT-aUEAN'J-TY,  n. 
of  a  cotquean.    [e.] 

We  tell  thee  thou  angerest  us,  cotquean,  and  we  will  thun- 
der thee  in  pieces  for  thy  cotqueanity.  B.  Johnson. 

CO-TRUS-TEE',  n.    A  joint  trustee.  Craig. 

COtS'WOLD,  n.  [A.  S.  cota,  or  cote,  a  cot,  a 
den,  and  wold,  a  wood.]  Sheepcots  in  an  open 
country.  Todd. 

jg^  Whence  the  large  tract  of  downs  in  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  are  called  Cotswold  Hills. 

COTT,  n.  (Naut.)  A  sort  of  bed-frame  suspend- 
ed from  the  beams  of  a  ship  for  the  officers  to 
sleep  in ;  a  cot.  —  See  Cot.  Craig. 

CflT'TA,  n.  {Com.)  A  measure  used  for  measur- 
ing cowries,  of  which  it  holds  12,000.        Crabb. 

COT'TJt-BtJrS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  nirralioi.]  An 
ancient  game  or  amusement  of  the  Greeks, 
which  consisted  in  throwing  wine  from  cups  into 
little  basins  suspended  in  a  particular  manner 
or  floating  in  a  large  vessel  of  water.    Brande. 

COT'TA^tE,  n.  [A.  S.  cota,  or  cote  ;  Gael.  cot.  — 
See  Cot,  No.  1.]     A  small  house ;  a  cot ;  a  hut ; 


—  formerly  restricted  to  a  mean  habitation,  but 
now  applied  also  to  any  small,  pretty  house. 

Let  the  women  of  nohle  birth  and  great  fortunes  visit  poor 
cottages,  and  reheve  their  necessities.  Bp.  Taylor. 

The  selfsame  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  hut 
Looks  on  both  aUke.  Shak. 

COT'TAGE-AL-LOT'MeNTS,  n.  pi.  Portions  of 
grounds  allotted  to  the  dwellings  of  country  la- 
borers, for  the  purpose  of  being  cultivated  by 
them.     [England.]  Ogilvie. 

C6t'TA(^ED  (kot't?jd),  a.  Having  cottages.  "  Cot- 
taged  vale."  Collins. 

f  CdT'TA^E-LY,  a.  Rustic  ;  suitable  to  a  cot- 
tage.    '"  Cottagely  obscurity."  Bp.  Taylor. 

C0T'TA-p5R,  n.  1.  One  who  lives  in  a  cottage. 
"  The  cottager  and  king."  Young. 

2.  (Law.)  One  who  lives  rent-free  on  a  com- 
mon without  any  land  of.  his  own.  "  Mere  cot- 
tagers which  are  but  housed  beggars."    Bacon. 

COT'TJR,  n.  One  who  inhabits  a  cottage ;  a  cot- 
tager.    [Scotland.]  Bums. 

COT'T^IR,  n.  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  iron  or 
wood  used  for  fastening.  Tanner. 

t  c6t'TJ-5R,  n.    Same  as  Cottee.        Bp.  Hall. 

COT'TON  (kot'tn),  n.  ["  A  word  derived  from 
kutn,  or  kutun,  one  of  the  names  given  by  the 
Arabs  to  this  substance."  P.  Cyc.  —  Dut.  § 
Sw.  katoem ;  Dan.  kattun. — It.  cotone ;  Sp.  algo- 
don,  cotton ;  colon,  cloth  made  of  cotton ;  Fr. 
cotonJ] 

1.  The  doivny  substance  growing  in  the  pods 
of  the  Gossypium,  or  cotton-plant ;  a  species  of 
vegetable  wool. 

King  Juba  eaith  that  this  cotton  groweth  about  the  branches 
of  the  said  trees  (called  gossampines),  and  the  linens  thereof 
be  far  better  than  those  of  the  Indians.  Holland's  Fliny, 

The  kinds  of  cotton  met  with  in  the  market  are  usually 
designated  by  the  names  of  the  places  from  which  they  are 
brought;  but  practically  they  are  all  divided  into  the  two 
great  classes  of  long  and  short  stapled.  Brande. 


2.  Cloth  made  of  cotton. 


Johnson. 


COT'TON  (k5t'tn),  a.  Made  of,  or  consisting  of, 
cotton  ;  as,  "  Cotton  cloth." 

COT'TON  (kot'tn).  v.  n.  1.  [Fr.  cotonner,  to  be- 
come downy  or  cottony.]  To  rise  with  a,  nap  ; 
to  wear  nappy.  Johnson. 

2.  To  be  fitly  united  ;  to  cement  or  unite  ;  to 
harmonize.     [A  cant  word.] 

■  A  (luarrel  will  end  in  one  of  you  being  turned  oiF,  in  which 
case  it  will  not  be  easy  to  cotton  with  another.  iSwift. 

That  first  with  midst,  and  midst  with  last, 
May  cotton  and  agree.  Drant's  Horace. 

COT'TON-^IN,  n.  A  machine  for  separating  the 
seeds  from  cotton ;  —  invented  by  Eli  Whitney. 

COT'TON-GRAsS  (12),  «.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
grasses,  the  seeds  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
woolly  tufts ;  Eriophorum.  Loudon. 

COT'TON-MAN-U-PAc'TO-RY,  n.  A  manufac- 
tory in  which  cotton  is  wrought  into  various 
fabrics  ;  a  cotton-mill.  Gent.  Mag. 

COT'TON-MIlL,  n.  A  mill  for  manufacturing 
cotton  cloths  of  various  kinds  ;  a  cotton-manu- 
factory. Peel. 

COT'TON-OtJS  (kot'tn-Hs),  a.  Like  cotton.  "A 
thick  cottonous  substance."     [r.]  Evelyn. 

COT'TON-PLAnt,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  several 
varieties,  growing  in  warm  climates  and  pro- 
ducing cotton ;  Gossypium.  Loudon. 

COT'TON-PRESS,  n.  A  machine  used  for  press- 
ing cotton  into  bales. 

c6t'T0N-R0§E,  n.  {Bat.)  The  common  name  of 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Filago.  Loudon. 

COT'TON-SHRUB,  n.    The  cotton-plant.  Clarke. 

COT'TON-SPIN'NjNG,  n.  The  operation  by  which 
cotton  is  converted  into  yarn.  Clarke. 

COT'TON-THlS'TLE  (kSt'tn-this'sl),  n.  {Bot.) 
The  common  name  of  woolly  thistles  of  the 
genus  Onopordum.  Loudon. 

COT'TON-TREE,  n.  A  tree  belonging  to  either  of 
the  genera  Bombax  or  Eriodendron.    Eng  Cyc. 

COT'TON-VEL' VST,  n.     Velvet  made  of  cotton. 

COT'TON-WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  the  composite  plant  Diotis  maritima.  Craig. 

COT'TON-WOOD'    (kot'tn-wfld'),   n.     {Bot.)     A 


tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Populns,  or  poplar, 
common  in  North  America,  especially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  Canadian  poplar ; 
Populus  monilifera.  Gray. 

CdT'TON-WOOL'  (kBt'tn-wfil'),  n.  A  term  some- 
times applied  to  cotton.  Gent.  Mag. 

COT'TON- Y"  (k<it'tn-e),o.  [Fx.cotonneux.]  Full 
of  cotton  ;  resembling  cotton ;  downy.  "  A 
knur  full  of  a  cottony  matter."  .Evelyn. 

COT'TE^L,  n.  A  trammel  to  hang  a  pot  on  over 
the  fire.  Crabb. 

COT'UN-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  having  acicu- 
lar  crystals,  being  chiefly  a  chloride  of  lead ;  — 
so  named  from  a  physician  of  Naples.      Dana. 

CO-TUR'JVIX,  n.  [L.,  a  quail]  {Ornith.)  A 
genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Tetraonidte,  or 
grouse.  Yarrell. 

COT'Y-LA,  n.     [Gr.  /cor6Ai, ;  L.  cotula ;  Fr.  cotyle.] 

1.  An  ancient  liquid  measure.  Johnson. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  cavity  of  a  bone  which  receives 
the  end  of  another;  —  particularly  the  socket  of 
the  hip-bone.  Dunglison. 

C0T'Y-L5,  re.     Same  as  CoTYLA.  Dunglison. 

c6T-Y-LE'D0N  [kot-e-15'don,  Sm.P.  Cyc.  Brande, 
Wb.;  ko-tii'e-d5n,  Crabi,  Scudamore],  n.  [Gr. 
KOTV?.riliiv,  any  cup-shaped  cavity ;  KOTb).ti,  a  cup 
or  hollow  vessel.] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  seminal  leaf  of  a 
plant,  or  the  lobe  that  nourishes  the 
seed  of  a  plant ;  the  first  leaf  of  the 
embryo.  Gray.  —  A  genus  of  plants ; 
navelwort.  Loudon. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  cup-shaped  vascular  production 
of  the  chorion  ;  a  lobe  of  the  placenta. 

The  placenta  is  formed  of  several  lobes  or  cotyledons,  which 
can  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other.        Dunglison, 

c6t-Y-L£d'O-NO0s,  a.  Relating  to  cotyledons; 
having  a  seed-lobe.  P.  Cyc. 

CO-T'YL'J-FORM,  a.  [L.  cotula,  a  hollow  vessel, 
and  forma,  form.]  {ZoSl.)  Having  a  rotate 
figure  with  an  erect  limb.  Brande. 

COT'Y-LoId,  a.  [Gr.  KoriXri,  a  cup  or  hollow  ves- 
sel, and  elios,  form.]  {Anat.)  Cup-shaped ;  — 
applied  to  the  hemispherical  cavity  of  the  hip- 
bone which  receives  the  head  of  the  femur,  or 

■    thigh-bone.  Dunglison. 

c6u-AG'GA,n.  [Fr.]  {Zodl.)  An  animal  of  South 
Africa,  resembling  the  horse; — written  also 
quagga  and  quacha.  —  See  Quaoga.  Eng.  Ency. 

COUOH,  v.n.  [Fr.  coucher ;  couche,  a  bed. —  "  From 
L.  cubare,  to  lie  down  ;  as  reprocher  from  re- 
probare."  Sullivan.]  \i.  couched  ;  pp.  couch- 
ing, COUCHED.] 

1.  f  To  be  placed,  or  to  lie,  as  one  thing  upon 
or  under  another.  Chaucer. 

Blessed  of  the  Lord  he  his  land  for  the  dew,  and  for  the 
deep  that  coucheth  heneath.  Deut.  xxxiii.  13. 

2.  To  lie  down  or  recline  as  for  repose. 

When  Love's  fair  goddess 
Couclied  with  her  husband  in  his  golden  bed.        Shak. 

3.  To  lie  close  to  the  ground,  as  for  conceal- 
ment ;  to  crouch. 

Fierce  tigers  couched  around,  and  lolled  their  fawning 
tongues.  Xtryden. 

4.  To  bend  down ;  to  stoop. 

Issachar  is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down  between  two  bur- 
dens. Gen.  xlix.  14. 

COUCH,  V.  a.    1.  To  lay,  place,  or  put  down  upon 

a  bed,  or  as  upon  a  bed.    "  His  body  couched  in 

a  curious  bed."  Shak, 

Great  towers  of  stone  strongly  couched.         Mir,  for  Mag, 

If  the  weather  be  warm,  we  couch  malt  about  a  foot  thick. 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  cover  ;  to  invest ;  to  clothe. 

His  coat  armor  was  of  cloth  of  Tars 

Couched  with  pearls.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  involve ;  to  include ;  to  comprise. 

'  In  these  words  Mr.  Harding  hatU  privily  couched  sundry 
ai'guments.  Jewell. 

4.  To  cover  up  ;  to  conceal ;  to  hide. 

There  is  all  this  and  more  that  lies  naturally  couched  under 
this  allegory.  VBstrange. 

5.  To  put  in  a  posture  of  attack,  as  a  spear. 
He  turned  and  couched  the  spear  in  rest.  Berners, 

6.  {Anat.)  To  depress  or  remove,  as  a  cat- 
aract, or  filmy  humor,  obstructing  vision,  so  as 
to  leave  the  lens  free  from  it.  Sharp. 

COUCH,  n.     [Fr.  coacht).]    1.  A  place  for  sleep  or 
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for  rest.     "The  beasts  seek  their  accustomed 

couches."  Bale. 

Forsook  his  easy  couch  at  early  day.  Ih-yden. 

2.  A  seat  used  for  reclining  upon. 

When  the  sultan  visits  his  friends,  he  is  carried  in  a  small 
couch  on  four  men's  shoulders.  Dampicr. 

3.  A  layer  or  a  heap  of  barley  prepared  for 
malting.  Mortimer. 

4.  A  coating  of  any  adhesive  substance  on 
wood,  plaster,  canvas,  &c. 

In  painting,  the  canvas  is  first  prepared  with  a  couch  of 
flize.  Francis. 

C6UCH'AN-CY,  n.  (Law,)  The  state  of  being 
in  repose  by  lying  down.  Burrows. 

COi&CH'ANT,  a.  [Fr.]  '  {Her.)  Lying  do^vn  ; 
squatting.     **  A  lion  couchant."  Browne. 

Levant  et  coucJiant,  (Law.)  a  term  signifying  rising- 
up  and  lying  dovm,  ana  applied  to  cattle  which  have 
been  long  enougli  on  land  not  belonging  to  their 
owner  to  nave  lain  down  and  risen  up  to  teed  ;  a  space 
of  time  held  to  be  at  least  a  day  and  a  night.  Burrill. 

Cdu'QHEE  (ka'she),  n.  [Fr.,  a  sleeping -plaee."] 
An  evening  party ;  a  visit  received  about  bed- 
time ;  —  opposed  to  levee. 

The  duke's  levees  and  couchcea  were  so  crowded  that  the 
antecliarabers  were  full.  Burnet. 

CCiOcH'pR,  w.  1.  [From  coMcA,  y.  a.]  One  who 
couches  cataracts.  Johnson, 

2.  [Fr.  coucheur.l  A  bed-fellow.       Cotgrave. 

3.  [Old  Fr.  cachereau ;  eacher,  to  conceal.] 
A  register-book  in  monasteries.  "Plate, books, 
couchers,  legends,  &c."     Injunctions^  §c.,  1559. 

4.  {Laio.)  A  factor  resident  in  a  place  while 
trading.  Craig. 

COUCH'-FEL-LQW,  re.     Abed-fellow.  Shak. 

COUCH'-GRAss,  ra,  {Bot.)  A  perennial,  creeping 
grass;  Triticum  repens  \  —  called  also  creeping 
wheat-grass^  quick-grass,  and  quich-gr ass, Gray. 

CO.tJCH'lNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  placing  any  thing 
as  upon  a  bed  ;  the  act  of  spreading  malt. 

2.  The  act  of  bending. 

These  eouchings  and  these  lowly  courtesies.  Shak. 

3.  {Med.)  The  operation  of  removing  a  cata- 
ract from  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Agric.)  The  act  of  clearing  land  from 
couch-grass.  Brande. 

COUCH'LjpsS,  «.  Having  no  couch  orbed.  Clarke. 

cdu'DEE,  n.  [Fr.,  a  cubit  \  coude,  the  elbow.] 
The  measure  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand.  Crabb, 

COU'GAR  (ko'gar),  ».  (Zool.)  A  voracious  animal 
of  the  genus  Felis,  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts 
of  America;  the  panther;  —  written  also  cou- 
guar.  Eng.  Ency. 

II  COUGH  (kof  or  kauf,  54)  [kof,  S.  W.  P.  F,  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  C. ;  k^uf,  J.  Wb.  Naves'],  n,  [Goth. 
kuef,  a  catarrh;  kof^  suffocation;  Su.  Goth. 
quaf,  shortness  of  breath  ;  Dut.  kuch,  a  cough. 
Johnson.  — Belgic  kugh^  formed  from  the  sound. 
Minsheu.  —  Ger.  keuchen,  or  kiechen,  to  cough.] 
A  convulsive  effort  of  the  lungs,  with  noise,  to 
get  rid  of  phlegm  or  other  matter.  Shak. 

II  COUGH  (kof),  V.  n.  \i.  coughed  ;  pp.  cough- 
ing, COUGHED.]  To  have  the  lungs  convulsed; 
to  make  the  noise  of  a  cough. 

Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the 
street.  •  Shak. 

II  COUGH  (kof),  V.  a.  To  eject  by  a  cough ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  up.  "  Matter  coughed  up."  Wiseman. 

II  COUGH'jgR  (k3f  er),  n.     One  who  coughs. 

cdu'GUAR  (k6'gwar),w.  See  Cougar.  Eng,  Ency. 

COU'HAQJE  (kbu'gij),  n.  \Fx.'\  {Bot.)  An  Indian 
bean,' the  pods  of  which,  being  covered  with  a 
pointed  down,  sting  like  a  nettle ;  —  written  also 
cowitch  and  cowhage,  —  See  Cowhage.     Todd. 

COUL,  n.  A  sort  of  tub  ;  a  vessel  with  two  ears, 
—  See  Cowl.  Crabb, 

COULD  (k(id),  i.  from  can.  [A.  S.  cuth.l  "Was 
able  or  capable.  —  See  Can. 

COULEUR  DE  ROSE  (k6'lur-de-r5z).  [Ft.,  color 
of  the  rose.']  An  attractive  light  or  aspect;  fair 
appearance  ;— used  adverbially;  as,  "To  see 
things  couleur  de  rose." 

COULISSE  (kS'lIs),  n.  \Fi.,  a  groove.]  (Arch.) 
A  piece  of  timber  with  a  channel  or    groove 


in  it,  as  the  slides  in  which  the  side-scenes  of  a 
theatre  run,  the  upright  parts  of  a  flood-^ate  or 
sluice  of  a  portcullis,  &c.  Britton. 

C0i)l'STAff,  n.     See  CoAVLSTAFF.  Crabb. 

COUL'TJpR  (kol'ter),  •«.  [L.  culter ;  cola,  cultus, 
to  till ;  Fr.  coutre.]  {Agric.)  The  cutting  iron 
of  a  plough.  —  See  Colteu.         1  Sam.  xiii.  20. 

C6UL'TjpR-NEB,n.  [coulter  and  neb.]  {Ornith.) 
A  bird  of  the  family  Alcidce ;  the  puffin  ;  Fra- 
tercula  arctica,  or  Alca  arctica-y  —  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  its  beak.  Yarrell. 

cdu'MA-RINE,  n,  (Chem.)  A  crystalline,  odorif- 
erous principle  extracted  fron;!  the  tonka  bean, 
the  seed  of  the  Coumarowia  odorata,    Brande. 

COUN'CIL,  n.  [L.  concilium  ;  concilio,  to  call  to- 
gether ;  It.  8;  Sp.  concilia  ;  Fr.  concile.] 

1.  An  assembly  met  for  deliberation.  "  The 
chief  priests  and  all  the  cou7icil."  Matt.  xxvi.  59. 

The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolved.  Milton. 

2.  A  body  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise 
a  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate  on  affairs  of 
government;  as,  "  The  Privy  Council";  "The 
Governor's  Council." 

Without  the  knowledge 
Either  of  Icing  or  council.  Shak. 

3.  (Eccl.)  A  body  of  divines,  or  of  clergymen 
and  laymen,  assembled  to  deliberate  and  act  on 
some  ecclesiastical  matter. 

Some  borrow  all  their  religion  from  the  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  or  from  their  synods  or  councils.  IVatts. 

Council  of  war,  an  assemblage  of  the  chief  officers 
in  the  army  or  navy,  summoned  by  the  general  or 
admiral  to  concert  measures  of  importance.  Campbell. 

Syn.  —  See  Assembly. 

COUN'CIL-BOARD  (koun'sjl-bord),  n.  1.  A  coun- 
cil-table, where  matters  of  state  are  deliberated. 

He  hath  commanded 
To-morrow  morning  at  the  councilrboard 
He  be  convened.  Sliak. 

2.  The  council  itself  in  session.  Smo/rt. 

COUN'CIL-CHAM'B^R,  n.  An  apartment  occu- 
pied by  a  council,  or  appropriated  to  delibera- 
tions on  government.  Milton. 

fCdUN'ClL-iST,  n.  A  member  of  a  council ;  an 
adviser;  a  councillor.  Milton. 

CbUN'CJL-LOR,  n.  A  member  of  a  council ;  one 
who  gives  advice  in  relation  to  public  affairs. 

Councillor,  when  not  used  by  mistake  for  "  counsellor," 
means  a  member  of  a  council.  Smart. 

'Privy  councillors  aie  made  by  the  iting's  nomination,  with- 
out patent  or  grant.  BramJe. 

j8®=  Councillor,  a  member  of  a  council,  and  coun- 
sellor, a  lawyer,  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  the 
same  word,  and  spelt  counsellor.  The  proper  distinc- 
tion is  now  mnre  frequently  made  than  formerly,  and 
it  is  introduced  into  several  of  the  recent  English 
Dictionaries. 

COUN'CJL-mAn,  n.  A  member  of  a  city  common 
council ;  councillor.  Gent.  Mag. 

COUN'CIL-PROOF,  a.  Disregarding,  or  opposing, 
advice ;  deaf  to  advice.  Fenton. 

CodN'CIL-TA'BLE,  ■«.    A  council-board.  Milton. 

fCO-UN-D^R-STAND'lNG,  n.  Mutual  under- 
standing. Howell. 

CO-UNE',  V.  a,  [L.  con,  with,  and  uno,  to  unite  ; 
unus,  one.]  To  form  into  one,  "  [They]  are 
in  man  one  and  co-uned  together."        Feltham. 

t  CO-U-NITE'  (k5-yu-nit'),  v,  a.   To  unite.  More. 

COUN'SjpL,  n,  [L.  consilium ;  consulo,  to  con- 
sult ;  con,  with,  and  sedeo,  to  sit ;  It.  consiglio  ; 
Sp.  con5e;o;  Fr.  conseil.] 

1.  Consultation ;  interchange  of  opinions. 
"  We  took  sweet  counsel  together."     Ps.  Iv.  14. 

I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear 

As  you  or  any  Scot  that  Uves.  Shak. 

2.  Advice  ;  direction  ;  admonition. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  counsel  that  a 
friend  giveth  and  that  a  man  givetli  himself,  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer.  Bacon. 

3.  Examination  of  consequences ;  delibera- 
tion ;  prudent  forethought. 

They  all  confess,  in  the  working  of  that  first  cause,  that 

counseliQ  used,  reason  followed,  and  a  way  observed.  Hooker. 

Without  counsel  purposes  are  disappointed.     Prov.  xv.  22. 

4.  Design;  plan;  purpose.  ''The  counsel 
of  the  Lord  standeth  forever."      Ps.  xxxiii.  11. 

5.  Conclusion  formed  from  deliberation  or 
consultation  and  designed  to  be  secret ;  a  secret. 

The  players  cannot  keep  comtsel;  they  '11  tell  all.        Shak. 


6.  A  counsellor,  or  the  counsellors,  advo- 
cates, or  lawyers,  collectively,  who  plead  a  cause. 

For  the  advocates  and  counsel  that  plead,  patience  and 
gravity  of  learning  is  an  essential  part  or  justice.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Advice,  Lawyer. 
COUN'S^L,  V,  a.     [L.  consilior;  Fr.  conseille^- .] 

\i.    COUNSELLED  ;  pp.     COrNSELLIXG,  COUN- 
SELLED.] 

1.  To  give  advice  to  ;  to  advise  ;  to  admonish. 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her.       Shak. 

2.  To  propose  to  be  done ;  to  recommend. 
"  His  counselled  crime."     [e,.]  Diyden. 

COUN'S^L-KEEP'^R,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  secret. 
"  His  note-book  his  counsel-keeper."  Shak. 

COUN'S^IL-KEEP'ING,  a.  That  keeps  counsel ; 
that  preserves  secrecy.  Shak. 

COUN'S^IL-LA-BLE,  a.     1,  That  may  be   coun- 
selled; willing  to- receive  advice.     "  Few  men 
were  more  counsellable  than  he."       Clarendon. 
2.  "Worthy  to  be   recommended ;  advisable, 
"  He  did  not  believe  it  counsellable."  Clarendon. 

COUN'SgL-LpR,  n.  [It.  consigliere ;  Fr.  conseiller.] 

1.  One  who  gives  advice.  "  His  mother  was 
his  counselhr  to  do  wickedly."      2  Chr.  xxii.  3. 

2.  A  member  of  a  council;  a  councillor. — 
See  CouNciLLOB,. 

The  ordinary  sort  of  counsellors  are  such  as  the  king  call- 
eth  to  be  of  council  with  him  Jn  his  government.         Bacon. 

3.  {Law.)  One  who  advises  a  client;  one  who 
pleads  in  a  court  of  law  ;  a  barrister. 

A  counsellor  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  municipal 
and  statute  laws.  Dryaen. 

Syn.  —  See  Lawyer. 

COUN'S^L-LOR-SHiP,  n.  The  office  of  a  coun- 
sellor. Bacon. 

COUNT,  V.  a.  [Ij.  computo ;  It.  contare;  Sp.  S^ 
Port,  contar ;  Old  Fr.  compter ;  Fr.  center  ;  Arm. 

COUnta.]   [z.  COUNTED;  pp.  COUNTING,  COUNTED.] 

1.  To  number ;  to  enumerate  ;  to  tell  one  by 
one.     "  I  can  cou?it  every  one."  Shak. 

2.  To  compute  ;  to  calculate  ;  to  estimate. 

Some  people  in  America  counted  their  years  by  the  coming 
of  certain  birds  amongst  tliem  at  their  certain  seasons,  and 
leaving  them  at  others.  Locke. 

3.  To  account ;  to  consider ;  to  esteem ;  to 
reckon  ;  to  judge ;  to  think. 

CtounHt  all  joywlienyc  fall  into  divers  temptations,  know- 
ing this,  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.  Jam.  i.  2. 

Syn.  —  See  Calculate. 

COUNT,  v.n.  1.  To  found  an  account  or  reckon- 
ing ;  to  depend  ;  to  rely  —  with  07i  or  upon. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  error  to  count  upon  the  genius  of  a 
nation  as  a  standing  argument  in  all  ages,  Sioift. 

2.  To  swell  the  number  ;  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber; as,  "Every  penny  counts." 

3.  {Eng.  Law.)  To  recite  a  count ;  to  plead 
orally,  as   a  sergeant  in  the  English  Court  of. 
Common  Pleas.  Burrill. 

COUNT,  n.  1.  [It.  conio  and  computo  ;  Sp.  conta^ 
cuenta,  and  computo  ;  Fr.  comptc]  A  reckon- 
ing, or  a  number  reckoned.  "  To  increase  the 
count."     Spenser.     "By  my  cown^."     Shak. 

2.  Estimation  ;  account. 

Were  cowards  known,  and  little  count  did  hold.   Spenser. 

3.  [Fr.  conte,  a  narrative  or  tale ;  conter,  to 
relate.]  {Law.)  A  declaration  of  a  plaintiff's 
case  in  court,  or  a  part,  section,  or  division  of 
a  declaration  embracing  a  distinct  statement  of 
a  cause  of  action  :  — in  criminal  pleading,  a  par- 
ticular charge  in  an  indictment.  Burrill. 

COUNT,  n.  [L.  comes,  an  associate,  an  attend- 
ant ;  It.  conte  ;  Sp.  conde ;  Fr.  comte.]  A  title 
of  nobility,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  es- 
teemed equivalent  to  earl.  -"  See  County. 

No  more  than  ten  among  them  were  dignified  with  the 
rank  of  counts  or  companions,  a  title  of  honor,  or  rather  of 
favor,  which  had  been  recently  invented  in  the  court  of  Con- 
Btantine.  Gibbon. 

i8®°  "  The  title  of  count,  borrowed  from  the  later 
Roman  empire,  meaning  originally  companion  (comes), 
one  who  had  the  honor  of  being  closest  companion  to 
his  leader,  and  the  shire  was  now  the  county  (comi- 
tatiis),  as  governecl  by  this  comes.  In  that  singular 
and  inexplicable  fortune  of  words,  which  causes  some 
to  disappear  and  die  out  under  circumstances  most 
favorable  for  life,  others  to  hold  their  ground  when 
all  seemed  against  them,  count  has  disappeared  from 
the  titles  of  English  nobility,  while  eaH  has  recovered 
its  place  ;  although,  in  evidence  of  the  essential  iden- 
tity of  the  two  titles,  the  wife  of  the  earl  is  entitled  a 
countess  ;    and   in   furtlier  memorial   of  these   great 
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changes  that  ao  long  came  over  our  land,  the  two 
names  shire  and  county  equally  survive  as  household, 
and  in  the  main,  interchangeable  words  in  our 
mouths."    Dr.  Trench. 

CO^NT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  numbered. 

CoON'TJe:-i\ANCE,  n.  [L.  continentia,  a  holding 
in,  and  in  late  Latin  the  contents ;  contineo, 
contineiiSj  to  contain  ;  Fr.  contenance.  The  al- 
lusion, according  to  Skinner  and  Richardson, 
is  to  "  the  keeping  or  composure  of  the  features 
of  the  face.'*] 

1.  Exterior  appearance  of  the  face  or  visage  ; 
expression  of  the  face  ;  aspect ;  look. 

Thou  ehalt  not  sec  me  blush. 
Nor  change  my  countenxince  for  this  arrest.  Shale. 

A  merry  heart  raaketh  a  cheerful  countenance.  Prov.  xv.  13. 

2.  Mark  of  good  will;  support;  encourage- 
ment; patronage;  favor;  sanction. 

Thou  hast  made  him  exceeding  glad  with,  thy  counte- 
nance. Ps.  xTd.  6. 

This  is  the  magistrate's  peculiar  province,  to  give  counte- 
nance to  piety  and  virtue.  Atter^ry. 

3.  f  Superficial  appearance  ;  show ;  pretence. 


Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 
In  countenance. 


Shak. 


To  keep  one's  countenance^  to  refrain  from  expressing 
emotion  by  the  face  ;  to  preserve  a  calm  look.  —  In 
countenance,  with  an  assured  or  confident  look. — Out 
of  countenance,  with  an  abashed  or  downcast  look. 

Syn. —  Countenance  is  the  form  and  expression  of 
the  face.  Face  is  the  work  of  nature,  and  remaina 
the  same  ;  countenance  and  visage  are  affected  by  the 
state  of  the  mind,  and  are  therefore  changeable.  We 
may  say  the /ace  or  visage,  but  not  the  countenance,  of 
a  brute.  A  handsome  or  ugly  face ;  a  cheerful  or  sad 
countenance  ;  a  pale  or  grim  visage. 

Give  countenance  or  patronage  to  meritorious  per- 
sons, sanction  to  just  measures,  and  support  to  a  good 
cause. 

C0UN't:5-NANCE,  v.  «.  [«.  countenanced  ;  pjo. 

COUNTENANCING,  COUNTENANCED.] 

1.  To  approve  ;  to  sanction. 

As  if  the  Heavens  should  countenance  hia  sin.       Shak. 

2.  To  support ;  to  encourage  ;  to  patronize. 

A  good  man  acts  with  a  vigor,  and  suffers  with  a  patience, 
more  than  human,  when  he  believes  himself  countenanced 
by  the  Almighty.  Blair. 

3.  f  To  make  a  show  of;  to  pretend. 

Each  to  these  ladies  love  did  countenance.  Spenser. 

CotjN'Tjp-NAN-C^R,  n.     One  who  countenances. 

A  great  countenancer  of  learned  men.    Broum's  Travels,  1686. 

COUNT'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  counts  ;  a  reckoner. 

2.  An  imitation  of  a  piece  of  money,  used  as 
a  means  of  counting. 

These  halii)ence  in  trade  are  no  better  than  counters.  Swift. 

3.  A  contemptuous  term  for  Tnoney.        Shak. 

4.  The  table  of  a  shop  on  which  goods  are 
exhibited  and  money  is  counted.  *'  Behind  his 
counter  selling  broadcloth."  Arbuthnot. 

5.  {Farriery.)  The  part  of  a  horse  between 
the  shoulders  ;  the  breast.  Farrier's  Diet. 

6.  {Ship-building.)  That  part  of  a  vessel  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  stern  and  the  -wing- 
transom  and  buttock.  Dana. 

7.  A  name  of  some  prisons  in  London.  "I 
love  to  walk  by  the  Co wn^er-gate."  Shak. 

8.  {Mv^.)  Same  as  Counter-tenoe,.  Clarke. 

COUN'TJ^R,  ad.  [L.  contra,  against ;  It.  §  Sp. 
contra ;  Fr.  contra.'] 

1.  Contrary;  in  opposite  directions;  contra- 
rywise.  "  Running  counter  to  all  the  rules  of 
virtue."  Locke. 

Id.  this  case,  it  is  plain,  the  wiU  and  the  desire  run  coun- 
ter. Locke. 

2.  In  a  wrong  way.  "  This  is  counter.'"  Shak. 
JS^  This  word  is  often  used  in  composition,  and 

signifies  against,  in  opposition. 

CCiUN-T^R-ACT',  v.  a.  [i.  counteracted  ;  pp. 
COUNTERACTING,  COUNTERACTED.]  To  hinder 
by  contrary  action  ;  to  act  against;  to  oppose  ; 
to  frustrate  ;  to  defeat. 

Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe.         Beattie. 

COUN-T^R-AC'TION,   n.      Opposite   or  contrary 
agency  or  action. 
Nor  overcome  the  counteraction  of  a  false  principle.  Ranibler. 

C6t)"N-T^R-Ac'TlVE,  I*.  Having  an  opposite 
action.  _  Maunder. 

COUN-T^R-Ac'TIVE,  n.  That  which  causes  coun- 
teraction. Ed.  Rev. 

Cdto-T^R-AC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  tend- 
ing to  counteract. 
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COUN'TJR-AP-PEOAOH',  n.  (FoH.)  A  trench 
leading  from  the  covered  way  of  a  besieged  for- 
tress, at  some  point  on  either  flank  of  the  ground 
upon  "which  the  works  of  the  besiegers  are 
formed,  and  extending  to  any  convenient  dis- 
tance towards  the  country  ;  —  frequently  ter- 
minated by  a  small  redoubt  or  battery,  from 
which  a  fire  of  light -artillery  is  directed  into  the 
trenches  of  the  enemy.  P.  Cyc. 

COUN'T^R-AT-TEAC'TION,  m.  Opposite  attrac- 
tion. Shenstone. 

COUN'TfR-AT-TRAC'TIVE,  a.  Attracting  in  an 
opposite  way,  Clarke. 

COUN-TjpR-BAL'ANCE,  V.  a.      \i.  countehbal- 

ANCED  ;  pp.  COUNTERBALANCING,  COUNTER- 
BALANCED.] To  act  against  with  an  equal 
weight ;  to  equiponderate. 

The  remaining  air  was  not  able  to  counterbalance  tlie  mer- 
curial cylinder.  Soijle. 

Some  bias,  which  it  is  the  business  of  education  to  coun- 
terbalance.  Locke. 

COUN'TJR-BAL-ANCE,  re.  Opposite  or  equiva- 
lent power.  Dryden. 

C0UN'T5R-BAT'T?R-Y,  n.  {Mil.)  A  battery 
raised  to  play  on  another.  Ogilvie. 

C0UN'TEE-B6ND,  n.  A  bond  to  save  harmless 
one  who  has  given  a  bond  to  another  ;  a  coun- 
ter-surety. Sherwood. 

COUN'T^R-BRACE,  re.  {Naut.)  The  lee  brace 
of  the  fore-topsail  yard.  Craig. 

COUN-T^R-BEACE',  v.  a.  (Naut.)  To  brace  in 
contrary  directions,  as  yards  ;  to  brace  the  head 
yards  one  way  and  the  after  yards  another.Darea. 

COUN-TCR-BUFF',  V.  u,.  To  strike  back;  to  re- 
pel. JDryden. 

COUN'TfR-BUFF,  re.  A  blow  or  stroke  produ- 
cing a  recoil.  Sidney. 

t  COX^N'TjPR-cAst  (12),  re.  A  trick ;  a  delusive 
contrivance. 


C0UN'T5R-gHEV'RON-y,  i 
of  the  field  chevron-wise. 


COUN'TfR-CAST-^E,  re.  A  reckoner ;  an  arith- 
metician ;  a  caster  of  accounts ;  a  book-keep- 
er; —  used  in  contempt.  Shak. 

COUN'T^R-OHANgE  (116),  •».    Exchange  ;  recip- 
rocation. Shak. 
COUN-TeE-CHANgfE',  v.  re.  To  exchange.  J.Hall. 

COUN'TjpE-OHAEgjE,  re.  A  charge  opposed  to 
another  charge.  Baxter. 

COUN'T^E-OHAEM  (116),  re.  That  which  breaks 
a  charm;  that  which  disenchants.  Scott, 

COUN-T^E-OHAEM',  V.  a.  To  destroy  enchant- 
ment ;  to  disenchant.  'Falkland. 

COUN-T^E-CHBCK',  V.  a.  To  Oppose;  to  ob- 
struct ;  to  hinder  ;  to  check.  Drayton. 

COUN'T^E-OHECK,  re.  A  check  ;  a  rebuke.  Shak. 

(lier.)  A  division 
Ogilvie. 

COUN'T^R-CpM-PO'NY,  n.  {Her.)  A  border 
compounded  of  two  rows  of  checkers  of  differ- 
ent colors.  Ogilvie. 

COUN'TfE-CUE-E^NT,  «..  Kunning  in  an  op- 
posite way.  Smart, 

COX^N'T^R-CUE-EjpNT,  n.  A  current  opposed  to 
another  current.  Smart. 

CoOn'T^E-DEED,  n.  {Law.)  A  secret  writing 
before  a  notary  or  under  seal,  which  invalidates 
or  alters  a  public  deed.  Ogilvie. 

t  ceuN'TjpR-DlS-TINC'TION,  re.  Contradistinc- 
tion. More, 

COUN'T^E-DEAIN,  re.  A  channel  dug  parallel 
to  a  canal  or  embanked  water-way,  to  convey 
the  water  that  may  leak  through.      Buchanan. 

COtJN-T^E-DRAW',  v.  a.  [i.  counteedeew  ;  pp. 

C0UNTEEDEAWIN6,  COUNTEEDKAWN.]  To  trace 

the  lines  of  a  drawing  through  transparent  pa- 
per, cloth,  or  other  substance.  Chambers. 

COUN'T?E-EV'I-DENCE,  n.  Evidence  opposed 
to  other  evidence.  Burnet. 

t  COUN'TjpR-FAI-^ANCE,  re.  See  CouNTEEFE- 
SANCE.  '  Todd. 

COUN'TjpE-FElT  (kofln'ter-flt),  v.a.     [L.  contra, 


COUNTER-LIBEATION 

against,  and/acio,  to  make  ;  It.  contraffare;  Fr. 
contrefaire."]  \i.  counteefeited  ;  pp,  oountee- 

PEITINO,  COUNTEEFEITED.] 

1.  To  copy  with  an  intent  to  pass  the  copy 
for  an  original ;  to  Imitate  wrongfully  ;  to  forge ; 
to  feign  ;  as,  "  To  counterfeit  a  bank-note." 

"What  art  thou 
That  cmmterfeits  the  person  of  a  king?  Sftak. 

2.  t  To  put  on  the  semblance  of ;  to  bear  the 
likeness  of;  to  resemble;  to  imitate.    Tyndale. 

And  ah  I  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamors  counterfeit.       Shak. 
Syn.— See  Feign. 

COUN'T^R-FEIt,  v.  re.    To  feign.  Shak, 

COUN'TeE-FEIT,  a,  1:  Made  fraudulently  in  im- 
itation of  something  ;  forged  ;  fictitious  ;  fraud- 
ulent ;  spurious ;  supposititious  ;  false ;  fe^ned. 
"  If  we  take  counterfeit  for  true."  Loeke, 

2.  Feigning ;  deceitful ;  hypocritical. 

True  IHends  appear  less  moved  than  counterfeit.  Roscommon. 

3.  t  Copying  an  original ;  resembling. 
XiOok  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this. 

The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers.      Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Spumous. 

Coto'T^E-FEIT,  re.  1.  A  copy  intended  to  be 
passed  oiF  for  an  original ;  a  forgery ;  a  copy. 

There  would  be  no  counterfeits  but  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing real.  Tillotson. 

2.  An  impostor.  "I  am  no  counterfeit,"  Shak. 

3.  t  A  resemblance  ;  a  likeness.  **  Fair  Por- 
tia's counterfeit."  Shak, 

Cota'TEE-FEIT-jgE,   n,      1.  One  who  counter- 
feits ;  a  forger.  Camden, 
2.  One  "who  puts  on  a  false  appearance;  one 
who  feigns ;  a  pretender.    "  A  counterfeiter  of 
dfvotion."                                                 Sherwood. 

Coto'TeE-FEIT-LY,  ad.     Falsely  ;  fictitiously. 

COUN'T^IE-FEIT-NifSS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
counterfeit.  Clarke, 

COUN'TJE-FER'MfNT,  re.  Ferment  opposed  to 
ferment.  Addison. 

tCOUN-T?E-FE'§ANCE,  re.  [Fr.  contrefaisance.] 
The  act  of  counterfeiting;  forgery.       Spenser, 

COUN-T^R-FISS'UEE  (koun'ter-fish'yur,  92),  re. 
See  CoNTEAFissuEE.  '      Clarke, 

COUN'T^E-FLO-EY,  a,  {Her.)  An  epithet  de- 
noting that  the  flowers  with  which  an  ordinary 
is  adorned  stand  opposite  to  each  other.  Ogilvie, 

C0to'T?E-F0lL,  ;  „.  That  part  of  a  tally 
COUN'T?E-STOCK,  5  struck  in  the  exchequer, 
which  is  kept  by  the  officer  of  that  court,  the 
other,  which  is  called  stock,  being  delivered  to 
the  person  who  has  lent  money  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  account.  London  Ency, 
COUN'T^E-FORC  E,  ».  A  force  that  counteracts ; 
a  force  opposed  to  another  force.         Col-eridge, 

COUN'TfE-FORT,  re.  {Fort.)  A  buttress,  pier, 
or  pillar,  built  against,  and  in  right  angles  to,  a 
wall,  to  strengthen  it.  TVeale. 

C6UN'T?E-GA5fE,  re.  {Carp.)  A  method  of  meas- 
uring joints  by  transferring  the  breadth  of  a 
mortise  to  the  place  on  another  timber  where 
the  tenon  is  to  be  made.  Weale. 

Coto'TpE-GUAED  (-gird),  re.  {Fort.)  A  work 
in  the  shape  of  a  redan,  the  two  faces  of  which 
run  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  bastion ;  —  de- 
signed to  protect  the  bastion  from  being 
breached  or  battered.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms, 

COUN'T^E-IN'FLU-^iNCE,  v.  a.  To  hinder  by 
contrary  influence.  Scott, 

COU^N'T^E-lE'RJ-TANT,  re.  [Med.)  A  substance 
employed  to  produce  an  artificial  or  secondary 
disease,  in  order  to  relieve  another  or  primary 
one.  Dunglison, 

C6t)'N'T:pE-lE'EI-TATE,  V,  a,  {Med.)  To  pro- 
duce an  artificial  or  secondary  disease,  in  order 
to  relieve  another,  or  primary  one.  Ogilvie, 

COUN'TJE-IE-RI-TA'TION,  re.  {Med,)  The  pro- 
duction of  an  artificial  or  secondary  disease,  in 
order  to  relieve  another,  or  primary  one.  Hoblyn. 

CoOn'T^R-JUMP'^R,  re.  A  shopman.  [A  term 
of  contempt.]  Clarke, 

C0^N'T5E-LI-BRA'TION,  «.  {Astron.)  Oppo- 
site libration.  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
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CotjN'T^R-LIGHT  (kbfln'tfr-llt),  re.  A  light  de- 
stroying the  advantageous  effect  of  another 
light.  Chambers. 

CoOn-T^R-mAnD',  v.  a.  [L.  contra,  against,  and 
mando,  to  order  ;  It.  contrammandare ;  Sp. 
contramandar ;   Pr.  cmitretnander.']     \i.  COUN- 

TEKMANDEtl  ;  pp.  OOUNTEKMANDING,  COUN- 
TEEMANDED.] 

1.  To  rescind  or  revoke,  as  an  order  previous- 
ly given.  Campbell. 

2.  To  order  contrariwise  to  what  another  has 
ordered;  to  oppose. 

For  ua  to  alter  any  thing  is  to  lift  up  ourselves  against 
God,  and,  as  it  were,  to  covntermand  him.  Hooker. 

3.  t  To  prohibit ;  to  forbid. 

Avicen  couniermands  letting  hlood  in  choleric  cases.  Harvey. 

COUN'TPE-mAnd  (116),  n.  A  change  or  repeal 
of  a  former  order.  Shak. 

COuN'T^R-mAND'A-BLE,  u..  That  may  be  coun- 
termanded. Bacon. 

COX^N-TpR-MARCH',  V.  n.  To  reverse  the  direc- 
tion of  a  march ;  to  march  back.  Johnson. 

COi)N'TlJiR-MARCH  (116),  «.  1.  A  retrograde 
march  ;  a  retrocession.  "  Marches  and  coun- 
tevTyiarches  of  the  animal  spirits."  Collier. 

•  2.  {Mil.)  A  change  of  the  wings  or  face  of  a 
battalion  so  as  to  bring  the  right  to  the  left  or 
the  front  to  the  rear.  Ogilvie. 

3.  Change  of  measures ;  alteration  of  con- 
duct. Burnet. 

COUN'TJJR-MARK,  re.  1.  A  second  or  third  mark 
on  a  bale  of  goods;  —  used  especially  for  the 
several  marks  put  upon  goods  belonging  to  sev- 
eral persons  to  show  that  they  must  not  be 
opened  but  in  the  presence  of  all  the  owners  or 
their  agents.  Maunder. 

2.  The  mark  of  the  London  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany to  show  the  metal  to  be  standard,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  the  artificer.  Johnson. 

3.  A  second  mark  or  stamp  on  a  coin  or 
medal,  by  which  its  changes  in  value  may  be 
known.  Johnson. 

4.  {Farriery.)  An  artificial  cavity  made  in 
the  teeth  of  horses  to  disguise  their  age.  Johnson. 

C0UN-T?;R-MARK',  v.  a.  {Farriery.)  To  hollow 
a  horse's  teeth  and  put  on  them  a  false  mark, 
to  conceal  his  age.  Farrier's  Diet. 

COUN'TfR-MlNB,  n.  1.  {Fort.)  Amine  or  trench 
formed  by  the  besieged  to  intercept  the  works 
and  destroy  the  mines  of  the  besiegers  ;  a  gal- 
lery so  constructed  as  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  mines  on  the  shortest  notice.  Campbell. 

2.  Means  of  opposition  or  counteraction, 
"  Knowing  no  countermine  against  contempt 
but  terror."  Sidney. 

3.  A  counterplot ;  a  stratagem.    L'Estrange. 

C0UN-T5R-MINE',  v.  a.  1.  To  make  a  counter- 
mine against ;  to  oppose  by  a  countermine. 

2.  To  defeat  by  counterworking,  or  by  secret 
measures.  Donne. 


COUN'TfE-MO'TipN,  n. 
tion  opposed  to  motion. 

coOn'tjpr-mo'tjve,  re. 
another  motive. 

COUN'T^R-MdVE'MfNT,  n. 
posed  to  another  movement. 


Contrary  motion ;  mo- 
Digby. 


A  motive  opposed  to 
Clarke. 


A  movement  op- 
Todd. 


COUN'T^R-MURE,  n.  [Fr.  contremur.']  A  wall 
built  behind  another  wall,  to  supply  its  place. 
—  See  CoNTRAMURE.  Knolles. 

Co6n-T5R-MURE',  v.  a.  To  fortify  with  a  coun- 
termure.  "  Countermured  with  walls  of  dia- 
mond." Kyd. 

COUN'T^R-NAT'U-RAL,  a.  Contrary  to  nature. 
"  Counter-natural . .'.  attenuation."  [r.]  Harvey. 

c0UN'T(;R-N?-GO-TI-A'TION  (-sh^-a'shun),  re. 
A  negotiation  in  opposition  to  another.  Clarke. 

COiyN'T^;R-NOI§E,  re.  A  noise  overpowering 
another  noise.  Calamy. 

CodN'TJlR-O'PEN-ING,  re.  An  opening  vent  on 
the  contrary  side.  Sharp. 

Coi^N'TER-PACE,  n.  Contrary  step  or  measure ; 
an  attempt  in  opposition  to  any  scheme.  Swift. 

COUN'T^R-PALBD,  a.      (Her.)     Noting  an   es- 


cutcheon divided  into  twelve  pales  parted  per- 
fesse,  the  two  colors  being  counter-changed,  so 
that  the  upper  are  of  one  color,  and  the  lower 
of  another.  Londoii  Ency. 

COUN'TfR-PANE,  n.  1.  A  coverlet  for  a  bed  ;  — 
corrupted  from  counterpoint. 

On  which  a  tissue  counterpane  was  cast.  Drayton. 
;3®=-"It  is  so  called  from  that  kind  which  was 
composed  of  variegated  squares  or  ^awcs,"  Smart.  — 
"  Counterpanes,  evidently  a  corruption  o{  counterpoint, 
have  little  protuberances  on  the  surface,  dispersed 
after  a  certain  pattern."     W.  Ency. 

2.  [L.  contra,  against,  and  Low  h.  pannus, 
cloth  or  parchment.  Skinner.  —  See  Counter- 
part.] {Law.)  One  part  of  a  pair  of  deeds  or 
indentures.  Coles. 

Bead,  scribe;  give  me  the  counterpane.       B.  Jonson. 
CoOn'T^E-PA-ROLE',  re.     {Mil.)  A  word  given 
as  a  signal  in  any  time  of  alarm.  Ogilvie. 

COUN'TER-PART,  n.  1.  That  which  answers  to 
something  else ;  a  corresponding  part. 

He  is  to  consider  the  thought  of  his  author  aud  his  words, 
and  to  tind  out  the  counterpart  to  each  in  another  language. 

JDri/acn. 

2.  {Law.)  The  corresponding  part  of  an  in- 
strument ;  a  duplicate  or  copy. 

The  term  counterpart  seems  derived  fi-om  the  ancient 
practice  of  executing  indentures  by  writing  them  twice  on 
the  same  sheet  of  parchment,  beginning  from  a  space  in  the 
middle,  where  it  was  afterwards  divided  by  cutting  through; 
the  parts,  when  thus  written,  lying  opposite  or  counter  to 
each  other.  Burrill. 

3.  {Mus.)  Apartto  be  applied  to  another.  "The 
bass  is  the  counterpart  to  the  treble."  Maunder. 

CoOn'T^R-PAS'SANT,  a.  {Her.)  Noting  two 
lions  represented  in  a  coat  of  arms  as  going 
contrary  ways.  Craig. 

C0UN'T5E-P:p-TI"TI0N,  n.  A  petition  opposed 
to  another  petition.  Todd. 

C6UN'TPR-P];'-TI"TI0N  (-pe-«sli'un).  V.  n.  To 
petition  against  another  petition. iia?'cs&y*s  Me?n. 

COUN'T^R-PLEA,  re.  (Law.)  That  which  is  al- 
leged against  a  plea ;  a  replication.         Cowell. 

COUN-T?R-PLEAD',  V.  a.  To  plead  in  opposi- 
tion ;  to  contradict ;  to  deny.  Maunder. 

COUN-TJJIE-PLOT',  v.  a.     [i.  counterplotted  ; 

pp.  COUNTERPLOTTING,  COUNTERPLOTTED.]    To 

plot  against  in  order  to  defeat  another  plot ;  to 
baffle  or  defeat  by  an  opposite  plot.  "  Fruden- 
tia  had  counterplotted  us."  -  Tatler. 

COtJ'N'TjpR-PLOT,  n.  A  plot  formed  to  defeat  a 
plot ;  artifice  opposed  to  artifice.      L'Estrange. 

C0UN-T?R-PL6T'TING,  •«.  The  act  of  opposing 
one  plot  by  another.  South. 

C01)n'T5R-P0INT,  re.  1.  [Old  Fr.  contrepointe, 
the  quilting  stitch,  and  a  quilted  covering.  Cot- 
grave  :  —  L.  contra,  against,  and  pungo,  punc- 
ius,  to  puncture,  to  prick ;  i.  e.,  something  sewed 
or  stitched  with  seams  running  different  ways. 
Hichardson.']  A  quilted  coverlet ;  a  counter- 
pane. —  See  Counterpane.  Shak. 

2.  An  opposite  point  or  course. 

Affecting  angelical  purity,  fthey]  fell  suddenly  into  the 
very  counterpoint  of  justifying  DestiaUty.  Sandys. 

3.  [It.  eontrappunto ;  Sp.  contrapunto ;  Fr. 
contrepoint.']  (J&s.)  The  science  or  the  art  of 
composing  in  mutually  essential  parts  or  voices, 
note  against  note  ;  the  art  of  strict  polyphonic 
composition : — music  of  strict  polyphonic  struc- 
ture ;  music  in  parts  mutually  essential.  DwigJit. 

c6un-T5R-p6i§E',  v.  a.     [i.  counterpoised  ; 

pp.  COUNTERPOISING,   COUNTERPOISED.] 

1.  To  counterbalance. 

The  force  and  the  distance  of  weights  counterpouuta  one 
another.  Difrbj/. 

2.  To  act  against  with  equal  power. 

So  many  freeholders  of  English  will  be  able  to  counterpoise 
the  rest.  Spenser. 

COUN'T^R-POI^E  (U6),  re.  1.  A  weight  exactly 
balancing  another  weight  in  the  opposite  scale 
of  a  balance;  —  equivalence  of  weight;  equi- 
ponderance. 

The  pendulous  round  earth  with  balanced  air 

In  counterpoise.  Milton. 

2.  Equivalence  of  power ;  equipoUence. 
The  second  nobles  are  a  counterpoise  to  the  higher  uo- 
biUty.  .  Bacon. 

c60n-T5R-Po1'§ON  (-zn),  re.  An  antidote  to 
poison,  Arbuthnot. 


o60N-T5R-PdN'DER-ATE,  V.  a.  To  counterbal- 
ance ;  to  weigh  against.  Qu.  Rev. 

COUN'TER-PRAC-TjCE,  n.  Practice  in  opposi- 
tion. Todd. 

COUN'TpE-PEES-SURE  (-pr6sh-ur),  re.  Opposite 
pressure  or  force.  Blackmore. 

COUN'T^iE-PE6j-5CT,  n.  An  opposite  prefect; 
correspondent  part  of  a  scheme.  Sivift. 

COUN'TJR-PROOF,  re.  {Engraving.)  An  impres- 
sion obtained  from  another  impression  while  it 
is  yet  wet,  in  order  that  the  design  may  be  in 
the  same  direction  as  in  the  plate  itself.  Brande. 

CoOn-T? R-PR6vE',  v.  a.  To  take  a  counter- 
proof  from ;  to  take  off  a  design  in  black  lead, 
or  red  chalk,  through  the  rolling  press,  on  an- 
other piece  of  paper,  both  being  moistened  with 
a  sponge.  Chanibers. 

COUN'T^lR-REV-p-LU'TIGN,  «.  A  revolution 
succeeding  another,  and  opposite  to  it.      Todd. 


COUN'T^R-REV-O-LU'TION-A-RY, 
against  a  preceding  revolution. 


i.     Acting 
Williams. 


COl)N'T:eR-REV-0-Ln'TION-IST,  re.  One  who 
favors  or  takes  part  in  a  counter-revolution  ;  a 
subverter  of  a  revolution.  Williams. 

COUN-T^R-ROL',  V.  a.  To  check  or  control  by 
another  account.  —  See  Control.  Todd. 

t  COUN-TjpR-ROL'M^NT,  re.  A  counter  account. 
"Warrants  and  counterrolments."  Bacon. 

C60n'T?R-r6UND,  re.  {Mil.)  A  body  of  officers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  and  inspect  the  rounds 
or  sentinels.  Chambers. 

C0i)N'TJER-SA'LJ-5NT,  a.  {Her.)  Leaping  from 
each  other,  or  contrariwise.  Crabb. 

OoOn'T^R-SCAEF,  re.  See  Countersoarp.  Todd. 

CoOn'T^R-SOARP,  re.  {Fort.)  The  exterior  slope 
of  a  ditch,  facing  the  escarp.  In  permanent 
works  it  is  revetted  with  masonry  that  the  slope 
may  be  steep.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 


COUN'T^IE-SCUF-FLE,  n. 
conflict ;  contest. 

C0UN-T5E-SEAL',  V.  a. 
or  with  others. 


Mutual  opposition; 
Hewyf. 

To  seal  with  another, 
Shak, 


C6UN-T1PE-S5-CURE',  V.  a.  To  render  more  se- 
cure by  additional  guarantees. 

Whilst  you  are  giving  that  pledge  from  the  throne,  and 
engaging  Parliament  to  counterseeure  it.  Burke. 

COUN'T^R-SE-CU'RJ-TY,  re.  {Law.)  Security 
given  to  one  who  has  become  surety  for  an- 
other. Crabb. 

06i)n'T5R-SENSE,  re.  Opposite  meaning.  Howell. 

COUN-T^R-SiGN'  (kbun-ter-sin'),  V.  a.  [i.  COUN- 
TERSIGNED ;  pp.  COUNTERSIGNING,  COUNTER- 
SIGNED.] To  sign  what  has  already  been  signed 
by  a  superior ;  to  authenticate  by  an  addition- 
al signature. 

He  had  brought  a  letter  to  his  lordship  from  the  king.  I 
read  it;  it  was  countersigTied  Melford.  Cl:irendon. 

COUN'T^R-SIGN  (koian'tet-sin),  re.  1.  The  signa- 
ture of  a  public  officer  to  the  charter  of  a  king, 
prelate,  &c.,  by  way  of  certificate:  —  a  signa- 
ture of  a  subordinate  in  addition  to  that  of  his 
superior  to  authenticate  any  writing;  a  coun- 
ter-signature. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  particular  word  or  number  which 
is  exchanged  between  guards,  and  entrusted  to 
those  employed  on  duty  in  camp  or  garrison  ;  a 
military  watchword.  Campbell. 

COUN'TfR-SIG-NAL,  re. 
signal. 

COUN'T?R-SIG'NA-TURE,  re.  The  signature  of 
a  secretary  or  other  subordinate  officer  counter- 
signed to  a  writing ;  a  countersign.  Tooke. 

C0UN-T:PR-SINK',  v.  a.  {Meeh.)  To  take  off  the 
edge  round  a  hole  ;  as,  "  To  countersink  an 
orifice  to  receive  the  head  of  a  screw";  "To 
countersink  the  eye  of  a  needle  that  it  may  not 
cut  the  thread." 

CoOn'T^E-SINK,  re.    1.  A  cavity  made  to  receive 

the  head  of  a  screw.  Clarke. 

2.  {Carp.)    A  bit,  with  a  conical  head,  for 

widening  the  upper  part  of  a  hole  to  receive 

the  head  of  a  screw.  Weale. 


{Naut.)   A  responsive 
Todd. 
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COUNTEE^SNARL 

COUN'T^R-SNARL,  n.  Snarl  in  opposition  or 
in  defence.  Burton. 

C5t>N'T¥R-STATE'M^;NT,  9,.  A  contrary  state- 
ment. Milman. 

COtJN'T^lR-STAT'UTE,  n.  A  contradictory  ordi- 
nance; Milton. 

COi&N'T^R-STEP,  11.  An  opposite  step  or  proce- 
dure ;  opposite  course  of  conduct.  Mead. 

COUN'TpR-STROKE,  n.  A  strolce-  opposed  to 
another ;  a  stroke  returned.  Spenser. 

COUN'T^R-StTRE'TY  (kbfln'ter-shfir'te),  n.  A 
counter-bond  to  a  surety.  Sherwood. 

COUN'T^R-SWAL'LOW-TAIL  (-sw51'lo-tal),  n. 
(Fort.)  An  outworli  in  the  form  of  a  single  te- 
naille, wider  at  the  gorge  than  at  the  head.  Ogilvie. 

C0UN'T^;R-SWAY,  n.  An  opposite  influence. 
"  By  a  counter-sway  of  restraint."  Milton. 

COUN'TjpR-TAL'LY,  n.  One  of  the  two  tallies 
on  which  any  thiiig  is  scored.  Chambers. 

COUN'TCR-TASTE,  •«.    False  taste.     Shenstone. 

COUN'T^R-TfiN'OR,  n.  (Mus.)  The  second  or 
contralto  part  when  sung  by  a  male  voice  ;  the 
alto ;  the  counter.  Dwight. 

COUN'T^R-TIDE,  n.     Contrary  tide.        Dryden. 

COUN'TJjlR-TIM'B^R^,  n.  pi.  {^Ship-building.) 
Short  timbers  put  into  the  frame  of  a  ship  to 
strengthen  the  counter.  Dana. 

COUN'T^R-TlME,  n.     [Fr.  contretemps.'] 

1.  {Man.)  The  resistance  of  a  horse  to  his 
proper  paces.  Farrier's  Diet. 

2.  Resistance ;  opposition. 

Let  cheerfulness  on  happy  fortune  wait, 

And  give  not  thus  the  counteriime  to  fate.        Dryden. 

COUN'TJ^R-TRBNCH,  re.  {Fort.)  A  trench  made 
against  that  of  the  besiegers.  Ogilvie. 

COUN'TJgR-TRlP'PJNG,  re.  {3er.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  the  position  of  two  beasts  tripping  in 
opposite  directions.  OgUvie. 

COUN'T^R-TURN,  re.  A  turn  in  a  play  where  the 
plot  takes  a  different  course  from  that  which  is 
expected.  Dryden. 

C6UN-T{;R-VAIL',  v.  u,.  [L.  contra,  against,  and 
valeOj  to  be  worth.]     \i.  countervailed  ;  pp. 

COUNTERVAILING,     COUNTEKVAILED.]       To    be 

equivalent  to  ;  to  act  against  equally. 

Upon  balancing  the  account,  the  profit  at  last  will  hardly 
cmmtervail  the  inconveniences  that  go  along  with  it. 

L'JBstrange. 

COUN'T^R-VAIL,  n.  Equal  weight,  power,  or 
value  ;  offset.  South. 

COUN-TpR-VAL-LA'TION,  re.  {Fort.)  A  chain 
of  redoubts  and  breastworks,  thrown  up  round 
a  besieged  place,  to  prevent  sorties  from  the 
garrison.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

CoOn'TER-VIEW  (-vu),  re.  1.  A  posture  in 
which  two  persons  front  each  other. 

Within  the  gates  of  hell  sat  Sin  and  Death, 

In  countervtew.  Milton. 

2.  Opposition  ;  contrast. 

I  have  drawn  some  lines  of  Lingcr's  character,  on  purpose 
to  place  it  in  counicrview  or  contrast  with  that  of  the  other 
company.  Swift. 

COUN-TER-VOTE',  v.  a.  To  oppose  by  a  vote  ; 
to  outvote. 

The  law  in  our  minds  being  couniArvoted  by  the  law  in 
our  members.  Scott. 

COUN-T^IR-WEIGH'  (-wa'),  V.  re.  To  weigh 
against;  to  preponderate.  Ascham. 

CO^N'TCR-WEIGHT  (-wat),  re.  A  weight  in  the 
opposite  scale.  Goldsmith. 

Coto-TJR-WHEEL',  v.  a.  {Mil.)  To  cause  to 
wheel  or  move  in  an  opposite  course.  ■  "  A  well 
couTiterwheeled  retreat."  Lovelace. 

COX^N'T^R-WIND,  re.     Contrary  wind.     Spenser. 

COUN-T^R-WORIC  (-wilrk'),  v.  a.  [i.  counter- 
wrought or  counterworked;  pp.  counter- 
working, COUNTERWROUGHT  Or  COUNTER- 
WORKED.] To  work,  or  act,  in  opposition ;  to 
counteract.  Pope. 

COUNT'^SS,  n.  [It.  contessa ;  Sp.  condesa ;  Fr. 
comtesse.]  The  lady  of  a  count ;  the  lady  or 
wife  of  an  earl.  —  See  Count. 
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COUNT'!NG-HOUSE,n.  A  counting-room.  Locke. 

COUNT'ING-ROOM,  n.  A  room  in  which  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  keep  their  accounts,  and 
transact  business.  Baker. 

COUNT'ING-TA'BLE,  n.  A  table  for  casting  ac- 
counts. Johnson. 

COUNT'L^SS,  a.  Not  to  be  counted ;  innumera- 
ble.    "A  countless  train."  Pope. 

fCOUNT'OR,  ?i.  {Law.)  One  who  recited  a  count 
for  a  client;  an  advocate  or  pleader.       Burmll. 

COUN'TRI-FIED  (kuii'tre-fid),  p.  a.  Conformed 
or  pertaining  to  the  country  ;  rustic ;  rural ; 
rude. 

Hertfordshire  being  no  general  thoroughfare,  the  inhabit- 
ants arc  Ukely  to  be  as  countrified  as  persons  living  at  a 
greater  distance  from  town.  Grose. 

COtJN'TRI-FY,?;.  ».  To  conform  to  the  country ; 
to  make  rustic.  Lloyd. 

COUN'TRY  (kun'tre),  n.  [L.  con^  with,  and  terra, 
a  land  or  region ;  i.  e.  a  common  land,  or  a  land 
near  or  adjacent. — L.  conterraneus^  a  country- 
man.—  L.  conterrtB;  regiones  conterratcSj  i.  e. 
tractus  terrarum  proxim.(B  invicem  sitarum." 
Skinnier. — It.  contrada;  Fr.  contree.'] 

.  1.  A  large  tract  of  land,  or  a  region,  as  dis- 
tinct from  other  regions,  or  as  inhabited  by  a 
distinct  people. 

In  countries,  some  must  rule,  some  must  obey.  Sir  J.  Clieke. 
I  might  have  learned  this  by  my  lost  exile, 
Tliat  change  of  countries  cannot  change  my  state.  Stirling. 

2.  The  land  of  one's  birth ;  one's  native  land. 

Full  well  beloved  and  familiar  was  he 

With  franklins  over  all  in  his  country.  Chaucer. 

Be, just,  and  fear  not; 
liCt  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's.  Shah. 

3.  The  region  which  one  adopts  for  a  resi- 
dence ;  a  permanent  place  of  abode. 

But  now  they  desire  a  better  counti^y,  that  is,  a  heavenly. 

Heb.  xi.  16. 

4."  The  inhabitants  of  any  region. 


All  the  country,  in  a  general  voice. 
Cried  hate  upon  him. 


Sliah. 


5.  Rural  parts  ;  —  opposed  to  town  or  city. 

I  see  them  hurry  from  country  to  town,  and  then  from  the 

town  back  again  into  the  counti-y.  Spectator. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.    Cowper. 

6.  (Law.)  A  jury  summoned,  or  to  be  sum- 
moned, from  any  district. 

In  pleading,  a  defendant  "puts  himself  upon  the  country" 
i.  e.  refers  the  trial  of  his  cause  to  a  jury.  Burrill. 

Syn,  —  See  Land. 

COUN'TRY  (kun'tre),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
country,  as  distinct  from  the  city.  "  A  country 
town."     "A  country  gentleman."  Locke, 

2.  Peculiar  to  a  region  or  a  people.  '*  She 
spake  in  her  country  language."  2  Mace.  vii.  27. 

3.  "Untaught;  ignorant;  rude.  Drydeii. 

COUN'TRY-DAnce  (kiin'tre-dins),w.  \Fr.contre- 
danse  ;  centre,  against,  and  danse,  a  dance.]  A 
dance  in  which  the  partners  are  arranged  in 
opposite  lines;  —  also  written  contra-dance. — 

See  CONTBA-DANCE. 

I  never  meant  any  other  than  that  Mr.  Trot  should  confine 
himself  to  country-dances.  Spectator. 

JS^  "  Contre-dansc,  or  dance  in  which  the  p^irties 
stand  opposite  to  one  another,  becomes  country-dance, 
as  though  it  were  the  dance  of  the  countxy  folk  and 
rural  districts,  as  contrasted  with  the  quadrille  and 
waltz,  and  more  artificial  dances  of  the  town."  Trench. 

tCOUN'TRY-FOOT'lNG  (-fut'-),  «.  A  rural 
dance.       '  Shah. 

COUN'TRY-^EN'TLE-MAN,  n.  A  gentleman 
resident'in  the  country.  Addison. 

COUN'TRY-MAN  (kiin'tre-m?in),  n.  1.  An  inhab- 
itant of  *  a  country;  —  one  born  in  the  same 
country  with  another  ;  a  compatriot. 

See,  who  comes  here? 
My  countryman,  and  yet  I  know  him  not.  Shak. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  country,  as  distinct 
from  one  who  dwells  in  a  city ;  a  rustic ;  a 
farmer  ;  a  husbandman  ;  a  peasant ;  a  swain. 

All  countrymen,  coming  up  to  the  city,  leave  their  wives  in 
the  country.  Graunt. 

COUN 'TRY-SEAT,  n.  A  dwelling,  or  residence  in 
the  country;  a  rural  mansion.  Johnson. 

COUN'TRY- WOM'AN  (-wum'jin),  ■«. ;  pi.  COUN- 
TRYWOMEN. 

1.  A  woman  born  in  the  same  country. 

2.  A  woman  who  dwells  in  the  country.  Ch.Ob. 
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COUNT'-WHEEL,  «.  The  wheel  of  a  clock 
which  causes  it  to  strike.  Buchanan. 

COUN'TY,  n.  1.  [Low  L.  comitatus  ;  It.  contea  ; 
Sp.cotidado ;  Fr.  comtd.  —  See  Count.]  A  civil 
division  of  a  state  or  kingdom,  for  political  and 
judicial  purposes,  formerly  governed  in  Eng- 
land by  the  earl  or  count,  from  whom  it  derived 
its  name  ;  a  shire.  Burrill. 

A  county,  "comifaitus,"  is  plainly  derived  from  "comes," 
the  "  couut"  of  the  Pranks;  that  is,  the  earl,  or  alderman  (as 
the  Saxons  called  him) ,  of  the  shire,  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  It  was  intrusted.  Blackatom. 

2.  t  [Old  Fr.  cojCTiftV.]  A  count;  a  lord.  "The 
county  Paris."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  District. 

County-corporate,  a  city  or  town  with  more  or  less 

_  territory  annexed,  having  tile  privilege  to  be  a  county 

by  itself,  such  as  London,  York,  Bristol,  Norwicii, 

and  otlier  cities  in  England.  Burrill. 

COl)N'TY-COUET,n.  {Law.)  A  court  limited  to 
a  county.  Blackstone. 

CO^N'TY-PAL'A-TINE,  n.  A  county,  in  Eng- 
land, distinguished  by  peculiar  privileges  ;  —  so 
called  from  pallatium,  a  palace,  because  the 
duke  or  earl,  under  whose  jurisdiction  it  was, 
had  royal  prerogatives  as  fiilly  as  tire  king  had 
in  his  palace. 

fl®»  The  counties-palatine  were  originally  three, 
Chester,  Durham,  and  Lancaster.  There  are  now 
only  the  last  two ;  but  their  privileges  are  reduced  to 
the  possession  of  courts  of  their  own.  Burrill.  Brands. 

C0UN"rY-T0WN,  n.  The  capital  town  of  a 
county,  or  one  in  which  the  county-courts  are 
held ;  a  shire-town.  Johnson. 

C0VP-DE-OR.aCE  (ko'de-griis'),  n.  [Fr.]  The 
mercy-stroke;  the  strolce  that  puts  an  end  to 
the  sufferings  of  persons  executed ;  decisive 
blow ;  finishing  stroke.  Macdonnel. 

CO£7P-Z>£-JlM/JV{k6'de-mSng')  [k8'de-miing',  K. ; 
k8'dj-mang',  Sm. ;  k8-de-inan',  Afat/or],  n.  [Fr.] 
A  military  expression,  denoting  a  sudden,  un- 
expected, and  generally  successful  attack. 

CO£7y-B£-SO/,JE/i(li:o'de-so-lal'),«.  [Fr.]  {Med.) 
Sun-stroke  ;  an  affection  of  the  head  produced 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Hoblyn. 

COUP-D'ETjiT  {U'Ae-fi'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  stroke 
of  policy  in  state  affairs ;  a  master-stroke  in 
politics.  Roget. 

COUP-D'CEIL  (k8-dal')  [fc6'd«l,  K. ;  k6-dijl',  Sm.'], 
n.  [Fr.]  The  first  view  of  any  thing ;  a  slight 
view;  a  glance  ;  survey;  view. 


CODP:^  (k6-pa'] 


[Fr.]     The  front  apartment 


COU-PEE'  (k6-pe')  [k6-pe',  S.  W.  P. ;  k6-pa',  Ja. 
K.  Sm.],  n.  [Fr.  coup'.']  A  motion  in  dancing, 
when  one  leg  is  a  little  bent  and  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  with  the  other  a  motion  is  made 
forwards.  Chambers. 

OOUP'lNG-GLAss,m.  See  Cupping-glass.  Todd. 

COtrP'LA-BLE  (kup'la-bl),  ».  That  may  be  coup, 
led ;  fit  to  be  coupled.  Cotgrave. 

COUP'LE  (kiip'pl),  n.      [Heb.  ^63,  a  fetter;  L. 

copula,  a  band  or  tie ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  copula,  conjunc- 
tion ;  Fr.  couple,  two  taken  together,  a  brace ; 
Dut.  §  Sw.  koppel ;  Ger.  kuppel ;  Dan.  Imbbcl.'] 

1.  t  A  chain  or  tie  that  holds  dogs  together. 
Dogs  in  coupTx^  should  he  of  the  same  size.    L'Estrange, 

2.  Two  things  of  like  kind  connected  or  con- 
sidered together.  "A  couple  of  shepherds." 
Sidney.    "  A  couple  of  dio-ps."    Addison. 

ilfg^A  pair  is  a  couple,  and  a  brace  is  a  couple; 
but  a  couple  may  or  may  not  be  a  pair  or  a  brace. 
Maunder. 

3.  A  male  and  a  female  connected  in  refer- 
ence to  sex ;  —  especially  a  man  and  his  wife. 

AH  succeeding  generations  of  men  arc  the  progeny  of  one 
primitive  coupte.  "    "• 


4.  {Arch.)  pi.    Rafters   framed  togetlier  in 
pairs,  with  a  tie  above  their  feet.       Buchanan. 
Syn.  —  See  Pair. 

COUP'LE  (kiip'pl),  V.  a.  [L.  copulo ;  It.  copu- 
lare;  Sp.  copular;  Yi.  coupler.  — Gae\.  cupall ; 
Arm.  cottSfo.]     \i.  coupled  ;  pp.   coupling, 

COUPLED.] 

1.  To  chain  or  tie  together. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;  A,  ?,  J,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    hI;[E,  HER; 
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COUET-BAEON 


Huntsman,  T  charge  thee  tender  -well  ray  hounds, 

And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouthed  Brach.  Shak. 

2.  To  join  ;  to  unite  ;  to  connect ;  to  conjoin. 

Chaste  conversation  coupled  with  fcia.  1 1'et.  iii.  2. 

3.  To  join  in  wedlock;  to  marry. 

I  shall  rcyoice  to  see  you  so  coujded  as  may  be  fit  both  for 
your  honor  and  your  satisfaction.  Sidney. 

COfjp'LE,  V.  n.    To  join  in  embraces  ;  to  unite. 

How  they  would  couple  at  St.  Valentine.  Drayton, 

COfjP'LE-BEG'GAR,  n.  One  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  marry  beggars  to  each  other.  Swift. 

COUP'LE-CLOSE,  n.  {Her.)  An  ordinary,  bear- 
ing the  fourth  of  a  chevron  in  pairs,  one  on 
each  side  of  an  entire  chevron.  Craig. 

COUP'LE-MENT  (kup'pl-ment),  n.  Union,  as  of 
two  persons  or  two  things ;  a  coupling.  Spenser. 

COUP'L^T  (kup'let),  ?z.  [Fr.].  1.  Two  lines  that 
rhyme  ;  a  pair  of  rhymes. 


"When  he  [Pope]  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  1  can  do  in  six. 


Swift. 


2.  A  division  of  a  hymn  or  an  ode  which  has 
an  equal  number  or  an  equal  measure  of  verses 
in  each  part ;  a  strophe.  Maunder. 

3.  A  couple ;  a  pair,  as  of  doves.  Shak. 

COUP'LING  (kup'ling),  n.  1.  Act  of  connecting 
or  conjoining  ;  junction  in  embrace,  as  of  the 
sexes.  Hale. 

2.  That  which  connects  or  joins  one  thing 
with  another;  as,  "The  cow^^m^  of  a  shaft"; 
"  The  coupling  of  a  railway  carriage." 

COtJP'LING-BOX,  7t.  {Mech.) 
A  strong  cylinder  of  iron,  or 
other  contrivance,  for  connect- 
ing shafts,  and  throwing  ma- 
chinery in  and  out  of  gear. 

G-rier. 

COUPOJV  (kS-p5ng'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  couper,  to  cut.] 
One  of  the  interest  certificates  attached  to  trans- 
ferable bonds,  and  of  which  there  are  usually 
as  many  as  there  are  payments  to  be  made ;  — 
so  called  because  it  is  cut  off  when  presented 
for  payment.  Fleming  §  Tibbins. 

Cdu-PURE',  ?c.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  An  intrenchment ; 
a  ditch.  Mil.  Eney. 

COUR'A^E  (kur'^j),  n.  [L.  cor^  the  heart,  and 
ago,  to  act ;  It.  coraggio  ;  Sp.  corage  ;  Fr.  cou- 
rage.]  That  quality  of  the  mind  which  resists 
danger ;  bravery  ;  valor  ;  prowess  ;  heroism  ;  in- 
trepidity; fearlessness;  boldness;  resolution. 

Care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Courage  is  shown  in  resisting  or  encoun- 
tering any  kind  of  danger ;  bravery,  valor,  and  prow- 
ess are  all  used  to  denote  the  courage  of  a  soldier  in 
war,  or  the  courage  exhibited  against  the  danger  of 
death  from  a  living  opponent ;  and  valor  is  confined 
to  human  adversaries,  and  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in 
regular  war.  Intrepidity  is  firm  courage  ;  gallantry  is 
adventurous  courage ;  heroism  is  heroic  courage, 
founded  on  contempt  of  danger,  and  just  confidence 
in  the  power  of  overcoming  it ;  fortitude  is  passive 
courage,  and  is  a  moral  virtue,  partaking  of  both 
courage  and  patience  ;  resolution  implies  firmness  of 
mind,  and  partakes  of  courage  and  fortitude.  A  man 
needs  courage  to  meet  danger,  resolution  not  to  yield  to 
difficiilties,  and  fortitude  to  endure  pain.  Moral  cour- 
age, a  high  moral  virtue,  is  that  firmness  of  principle 
which  prompts  and  enables  a  person  to  do  what  he 
deems  to  be  his  duty,  although  it  may  subject  him  to 
severe  censure,  or  the  loss  of  public  favor. 

fCoOR'A^E  (kiir'?j),  v.  a.  To  encourage.  Huloet. 

COU-RA'^EOyS  (kur-ra'jus),  a.  Having  courage  ; 
brave  ;  daring  ;  valiant ;  valorous  ;  bold  ;  he- 
roic ;  intrepid;  fearless;  gallant;  resolute. 

Be  strong  and  courageous;  be  not  afnud  nor  dismayed  for 
the  King  of  Assyria.  2  CTiron.  xxxii.  7. 

Syn. —  See  Bolb. 
COU-RA'gJEOyS-LY,  ad.    Bravely  ;  daringly. 

COy-RA'9EOUS-NESS  (kur-ra'jus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  courageous  ;  courage  ;  bravery. 
"The  courageousness  that  they  had  to  fight  for 
their  country."  2  Mac.  xiv.  18. 

COU-RANT'  (k6-rant'),  n.     [Fr.  com^ante;  courir, 

to  run.]  ..  _  - 

1.  A  nimble  dance  ;  a  .ug.      _  Johnson. 

2    Any  thing  that  spreads  quickly,  as  a  news- 
'  The  weekly  courants."        B.  Jonson. 


paper. 


C6u~R.MJVT',  a.  [Fr.]  {Her.)  In  a  posture  of 
running .  Buchanan. 

c6u-RAN't6,  76.     Same  as  Courant.  Shak. 

Cdu'RAPi  n.  {Med.)  A  kind  of  herpes  or  itch 
very  common  in  the  East  Indies,       Dunglison. 

t  C6URB  (k8rb),  v.  n.  [Fr.  courher.']  To  bend.  Shak. 

t  COURB  (korb),  a.  Crooked.  —  See  Corbe.  Gower. 

c6UR'BA-RiL,  n,  A  resin  which  exudes  from 
the  roots  of  the  HymencEa  courbaril,  a  tree 
abundant  in  the  West  Indies;  —  used  in  mak- 
ing varnish,  and  called  also  anime.      Maunder. 

COU'RIER  (ko'rer)  [ko'rer,  W.  F. ;  k6-rer',  J.  Ja.; 
k&'ryer,  S.£. ;  ko're-^i,  P. ;  k8r'yer,  .ff. ;  kflr'e-er, 
Sm.'\,  n.  [li.  curro,  to  run;  It.  corriere ;  Fr. 
courie^.] 

1.  A  messenger  sent  in  haste  ;  an  express. 
"  Speedy  couriers.^'  Knolles. 

2.  A  travelling  servant,  attached  to  a  family 
or  to  an  individual.  Clarke. 

3.  The  name  given  to  a  newspaper,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  circulates  in- 
telligence ;  as,  "  The  London  Courier." 

COURSE  (kors),  n.  [L.  cursus ;  curro,  cursvs,  to 
run  ;  It.  corso  ;  Sp.  curso  ;  Fr.  course.— Gq.q\.. 
cursa  ;  M.  coorse  ;  Ir.  cursa,—'Dnt.  koers.] 

1.  The  act  of  running,  as  in  the  lists,  or  as 
in  a  channel ;  race  ;  career  ;  current. 

And  some  she  arms  with  sinewy  force, 

And  some  with  swiftness  in  the  course.  Cowley. 

2.  Passage  or  progress  from  place  to  place.  . 

And  when  we  had  finished  our  course  from  Tyre,  we  came 
to  Ptolemaia.  Acts  xxi,  7. 

3.  The  track  or  line  of  motion ;  direction  in 
which  motion  takes  place ;  point  of  compass  ; 
a  route  ;  a  way  ;  as,  '*  The  course  of  a  river." 

4.  Ground  on  which  a  race  is  run ;  a  race- 
course. 

The  same  horse  (Childers)  has  also  run  the  round  course 
at  Newmarket  {which  is  about  four  hundred  yards  less  than 
four  miles)  in  slx  minutes  and  forty  seconds.  Pennant. 

5.  Continuous  or  gradual  advance;  process. 
"The  course  of  the  disputation."  Watts. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.       Shak. 

6.  Order  of  succession  ;  turn  ;  series. 

II'  any  man  speak  in  an  unknown  ton{?ue,  let  it  be  by  two, 
or  at  the  most  by  three,  and  that  by  course.        1  Cor.  xiv.  27. 

7.  Stated  and  orderly  method. 

And  in  the  end  meet  the  old  course  of  death.  Shak. 

S.  A  methodical  series;  as,  "A  cottrse  of 
reading  "  ;  "A  course  of  lectures." 

9.  Manner  of  proceeding  in  single  acts,  or  in 
the  general  conduct  of  life  ;  method  of  life. 

Grittus,  perceiving  the  danger  he  was  in,  began  to  doubt 
what  course  were  best  for  him  to  take.  Knolles. 

10.  The  number  or  aggregate  of  dishes  set  on 
a  table  at  once. 

Then  with  a  second  course  the  tables  load.  Dryden. 

11.  pi.  The  menses;  catamenia.         Harvey. 

12.  Empty  form ;  ceremony.  "  Their  promises 
are  no  more  than  words  of  course.**  UEstrange. 

13.  {Navt.)  The  angle  which  a  ship's  path 
makes  with  the  meridian.  Davies.  —  pl.  The 
sails  that  hang  from  a  ship's  lower  yards.  Dana. 

14.  {Arch.)  A  continuous  range  of  stones  or 
bricks  of  the  same  height  in  the  wall  of  a  build- 
ing. Weale. 

15.  {Sxirveyijig .)'  A  line  measured  on  the 
ground,  usually  from  one  station  of  the  com- 
pass to  the  next.  Davies. 

Of  course,  by  consequence  ;  by  settled  rule  j  in  nat- 
ural and  regular  order, 

Syn. —  See  Current,  Process,  Progress, 
Race,  Series,  Tendency,  Way. 

COURSE    (kors),  v.  u,.     \i.  couesed  ;  pp.  COUrs- 

INO,  COURSED.] 

1.  To  run  after  ;  to  hunt ;  to  pursue. 

I  am  continually  starting  hares  for  you  to  course.  Congreve. 

2.  To  put  to  speed;  to  force  to  run.  "And 
course  them  oft."  May's  Virgil. 

COURSE  (kors),  v.  n.     To  run  ;  to  rove  about. 

Swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 

The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body.  Shak. 

COURS'lJR  (fcors'er),  n.   1.  A  swift  horse ;  a  racer. 

a  pair  of  coursers  born  of  heavenly  breed.       Dryden. 

2.  A  hunter.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

3.  t  He  who  discourses  upon  a  subject ;  adis- 
courser ;  a  disputant." 

He  was  accounted  a  remarkable  courser  in  the  public 
schools.  Life  of  A.  Wood. 


4.  {Ornith.)  pi.  A  sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Grallce;  Cursorince;  —  applied,  by  sohie 
naturalists,  to  birds  which  are  not  able  to  fly,  but 
possess  superior  powers  of  running,  as  the  os- 
trich, rhea,  cassowary,  emu,  and  aptcryx.  Gray, 

COURS'jpY  (kors'e),  n.  {Naut.)  A  space  or  pas- 
sage in  a  galley.  Sherwood. 

COURS'ING,  rt.     The  sport  of  hunting.       Bacon. 

COURS'ING-JOINT,  n.  A  joint  between  two 
courses  of  masonry.  *  Ogilvie. 

COURT  (kort),  n.  [L.  cohors,  or  cors,  cortis,  a 
yard  or  enclosed  place,  a  company  of  soldiers, 
a  throng,  attendants  ;  Low  L.  curtis,  an  area 
about  a  house,  the  palace  of  a  sovereign,  the  seat 
of  a  nobleman.  Spelman.  —  This  author  also 
gives  L.  curia,  with  meanings  similar  to  those 
of  Curtis,  and  says  that  it  was  not  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  among  the  Germans, 
Franks,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  other  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe,  before  the  tenth  century.  — 
Old  Fr.  court;  It.  ^.  Sp.  corte  ;  Fr.  cott?'.-Gael. 
cuirt.'] 

1.  The  house  in  which  a  prince  or  nobleman 
resides;  a  palace. 

Of  court,  it  seems,  men  "courtesy"  do  call, 

For  that  it  there  most  useth  to  abound.  Spenser. 

2.  The  family  and  retinue  of  a  prince  or  no- 
bleman ;  a  royal  or  pHncely  household. 

Some  of  them  were  always  employed  to  follow  the  covrls 
of  their  kings.  Temple, 

3.  The  place  where  justice  is  administered ; 
the  hall,  chamber,  or  room  where  judges  sit. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 

That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court?        Shak. 

4.  A  judicial  tribunal,  composed  of  one  or 
more  judges ;  a  judge  or  the  judges  who  try  any 
cause. 

He  was  zealous  for  hie  client,  and  favorably  received  by 
the  court.  Tatler. 

5.  Any  jurisdiction,  civil,  military,  or  eccle- 
siastical. "The  cowr^  baron."  Spectator,  "At 
the  cowK-of-guard."    Shak, 

The  Archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 
liCamed  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order, 
Held  a  late  cow-t  at  Dunstable.  Shak. 

6.  The  legislative  body  or  legislature  of  a 
state;  as,  "The  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts."   [New  England,] 

7.  A  place  enclosed,  in  front  of  a  house,  or 
shut  in  by  the  wings  or  parts  of  a  building. 

You  must  have,  before  you  come  to  the  front,  three  courts. 

Bacon. 

8.  pi.  Places  of  worship  ;  — so  used  in  allu- 
sion to  the  courts  of  the  Jewish  Temple  at  Je- 
rusalem. 

Enter  into  his  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  his  courts 
with  praise.  Ps.  c.  4. 

9.  A  recess  from  a  public  street.       Johnson. 

10.  Civility  of  manners ;  polite  or  flattering 
attentions  ;  address  ;  as,  "  To  pay  court." 

Him  the  prince  with  gentle  court  did  board.     Spenser. 
Flatter  me;  make  thy  Court.  Dryden. 

Court  of  inquiry,  (Mil.)  a  court  invested  with  power 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  any  transaction  or  ac- 
cusation against  any  officer  or  soldier.  Court  of 
record,  a  court  in  which  the  acts  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings are  enrolled  on  parchment  or  on  paper  for  a  per- 
petual memorial  and  testimony;  and  which  has 
power  to  fine  and  imprison  for  contempt  of  its  au- 
thority. Burrill. 
ij^  Court  is  used  in  composition ;  as,  cowrt-dress. 
COURT  (kort),  v.  a.  \i.  courted;  pp.  courting, 

COURTED.] 

1.  To  pay  court  to ;  to  endeavor  to  please ; 
to  flatter  ;  to  caress.  Johnson, 

2.  To  solicit  for  marriage  ;  to  woo. 

A  thousand  court  you,  though  they  court  in  vain.    Pope. 

3.  To  strive  to  gain  ;  to  seek ;  to  solicit. 

Their  own  ease  would  quickly  teach  children  to  court  cora- 
mendataon.  Locke. 

COURT,  V.  n.  To  act  the  courtier ;  to  imitate  the 
manners  of  the  court.  haud. 


An 


amour   at  court;    a 
Milton. 


COURT'-A-MOUR',  n. 
fashionable  intrigue. 

COURTAUD  (kor-ts'),  n.     [Fr,] 

1.  A  docked  horse  or  dog.  Spiei's. 

2.  {Mil.)   A  short  kind  of  ordnance  used  at 
sea.  Crabb. 

COURT'-BAR-ON,  n.     {Law.)  An  inferior  coiirt 
of  civil  jurisdiction,  attached  to  a  manor,  and 
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COURT-BRED 

held  by  the  steward  within  the  manor  ;  a  bar- 
fin's  court.  Burrill. 

COUUT'-BRED,  a.    Bred  at  court.         Churchill. 

COURT'-BREED-ING,  re.  Breeding  or  education 
received  at  court.  Milton. 

COURT'-BUB-BLE,  re.  The  trifle  of  a  court;  a 
thing  of  no  moment.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

COURT'-CARD,  n.     See  Coat-OARd.  Todd. 

COURT'-CHAP-LAJN,  n.  A  liing's  clyiplain.  Swift. 

COURT'-CrAft,  n.  Political  artifice.  Bolingbroke. 

COMT'-CUP-BOARD  (fcon'kub-burd),  re.  The 
sideboard  of  ancient  days.  '  Shak. 

COURT'-DAY  (kort'da),  re.  The  day  on  which  a 
court  sits.  Arbuthnot  ^  Pope. 

COURT'-DRESS,  n.  The  dress  worn  at  court.  Todd. 

COURT'-DRESS-:gR,  re.  One  who  dresses  persons 
belonging  to  the  court,  or  persons  of  rank :  — 
a  flatterer,     [r.]  Locke. 

t  COURT-EL'^-MENT,  n.     Power  of  a  court. 

Milton. 
II  COiJR'T^-OUS  (kur'te-us  o?- kort'yus)  [kur'clie-us, 

W.  P. ;  kur'chus,  S. ;  kiir'te-us,  J.  R.  C. ;  kiiit'- 

yus,    F. ;    kort'yus,  E.   K.   Sm. ;    kor'te-fis,  Ja. 

Wb.'\,  a.     [It.  cortesia ;  Sp.  cortes ;  Fr.  courtois. 

—  See  Court.] 

1.  Elegant  in  manners  ;  polite ;  well-bred ; 
civil;  aftable;  respectful;  complaisant;  court- 
ly.    "-  Courteous  gentleman."  Shak. 

2.  Expressive  of  civility,  or  good  breeding. 
"  Her  eyes  were  courteous."  Fairfax. 

Look  with  what  courteovs  nction 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Affability,  Polite. 

II  COtiR'Tjp-OOS-LY,  od.    Respectfully;  politely. 

II  COUR'T^-OUS-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  being 
courteous  ;  civility ;  complaisance.       Johnson. 
Syn.  —  See  Affability. 

COURT'^R,  re.     One  who  courts.  Shenoood. 

COUE-T^-§An'  [kur-te-z&n',  S.  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  C. ; 
kor-te-z^n',  E.  Ja. ;  kur-te-zan'  or  kUr'te-ztn,  P. ; 
kiir'te-zSln,  R.  Wb."],  n.  [Low  L.  curtisanus, 
one  who  followed  the  court ;  Sp.  cortesana ;  Fr. 
courtisane.']  A  woman  of  the  town  ;  a  night- 
walker;  a  prostitute.  "Lasciviously  decked 
like  a  courtesan."  Wotton. 

C0UR'T5-§AN-SHIP,  re.  The  character,  or  the 
practice,  of  a  courtesan.  Ec.  Rev. 

COiJR'Tp-SY  (kur'te-se),  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  cortesia ; 
Fr.  courtoisie.'] 

1.  Elegance  or  politeness  of  manners  ;  civili- 
ty ;  urbanity  ;  politeness  ;  complaisance. 

And  trust  thy  honest  offered^owWes;/, 

Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  siieds, 

With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls, 

In  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named.  Milton. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect. 

Some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy.  SJiak. 

3.  (Law.)  A  tenure,  not  of  right,  but  by  the 
favor  of  others,  as  when  a  man,  on  the  death 
of  his  wife  seized  of  an  inheritance,  after  hav- 
ing by  her  issue  born  alive  and  inheriting  her 
estate,  holds  the  lands  and  tenements  for  the 
term  of  his  life.  Burrill. 

By  courtesy,  not  of  right,  but  by  indulgence. 
Syn. —  See  Civility,  Complaisance. 

COURTE'SY  (kUrt'se),  re.  An  act  of  civility  or 
respect,  made  by  women  and  girls,  in  gently 
bending  and  depressing  the  body. 

Some  country  girl  scarce  to  a  courtesy  bred.      Drydeti. 

A  coiirte'sy  is  the  external  manifestation  of  coiir'- 
te-sy. 

4®*  "  This  word,  when  it  signifies  an  act  of  rev- 
erence, is  not  only  deprived  of  one  of  its  syllables  by 
all  speakers,  but,  by  the  vulgar,  has  its  last  syllable 
clianged  into  che  or  tsAe,  as  if  written  curt-she ;  this 
impropriety,  however,  seems  daily  to  lose  ground, 
even  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  begin 
to  restore  the  s  to  its  pure  sound."     WdUter. 

COURTE'SY  (kiirt'se),  v.  re.  \i.  courtesied  ;  pp. 
COUETESYING,  COURTESIED.]  To  make  a  courte- 
sy.    "  Toby  approaches  and  couHesies."    Shak. 

tCOtJRTE'SY  (kurt'se),  v.  a.  To  treat  with 
courtesy,  or  a  token  of  respect.  Sir  R.  Williams. 
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COUET'-FASH-ION  (-f&sh'uji),  re.  Fashion  at 
court.  ■  Fuller. 

COUET'-FA-v'oR,  re.  Favor  bestowed  by  princes, 
or  those  attached  to  a  court.  "  Court-favors 
and  commissions."  L'Estrange. 

COURT'-FOOL,  re.  A  buffoon  or  jester,  formerly 
kept  by  kings,  nobles,  &c.,  for  amusement. 

COUET'-HAND  (kort'hSnd),  re.  The  hand,  or 
manner  of  writing,  used  in  records  and  judicial 
proceedings.  Shak. 

COURT'-HOUSE,  re.  A  house  or  building  in 
which  courts  of  justice  are  held. 

COURT'IflR  (kort'yer),  re.  1.  One  who  frequents 
courts;  a  man  of  courtly  manners.  "Like  a 
king  among  his  courtiers.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  courts  favor  by  complaisance. 

There  was  not  among  all  our  princes  a  greater  courtier  of 
the  people  than  Richard  m.,  not  out  of  fear,  but  wisdom. 

Suckling. 

COURT'I?R-LIKE  (kort'yer-llk),  u..  Like  a  cour- 
tier ;  resembling  a  courtier.  Jodrell, 

t  COURT'h;R-Y,  re.  The  manners  of  a  courtier  ; 
court-manners ;  courtesy.  B.  Jonson. 

COiJE'TjNE,  re.    See  Curtain.  Johnson. 

c6URT'-LA-DY,  re.  A  lady  attendant  at  court. 
"  Courtiers  and  court-ladies."  South. 

C0URT'-LAND§,  re.  pi.  (Law.)  Lands  kept  in 
the  lord's  own  hands  to  serve  his  family  ;  do- 
mains. Burrill. 

COURT'-LEET,  n.  (Law.)  An  English  court  of 
record,  held  once  in  the  year,  within  a  particu- 
lar hundred,  lordship,  or  manor,  before  the 
steward  of  the  leet. — See  Leet.      Blackstone. 

COURT'-LlFE,re.  The  life  led  at  court.  Wycherly. 

COURT'-LiKE,  a.     Polite  ;  courtly.         Camden. 

CdURT'LJ-NESS,  re.  Elegance  of  manners.  IHgby. 

COUET'LJNG,  re.  A  hanger-on  or  fawner  at  a 
court ;  a  courtier.  B.  Jonson. 

COURT'LY,  a.  Kelating  to  the  court ;  courteous ; 
elegant ;  polite  ;  flattering. 

In  our  own  time, — excuse  some  courtly  strains, — 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.  Pope. 

Syn. — See  Affability. 

CODRT'LY,  ad.     Elegantly,     [r.]  Dryden. 

COURT'-MAN-N?R§,  n.  pi.  The  manners  of  a 
court. 


COURT'-MAE-SHAL,  re.;  pi.  OCtURT-MAESHALS. 
One  who  acts  as  marshal  at  a  court.      Qu.  Rev. 

COURT'-MAR'TIAL  (kort'-mirsh'sl),  re.  ;  pi. 
courts-martial,  a  court  composed  of  mili- 
tary or  naval  officers,  for  the  trial  of  offences 
which  occur  in  the  army  or  the  navy.  Campbell. 

COURT-pF-GUARD',  re.    1.  The  guard-room  of 

soldiers.  Shak. 

2.  They  who  compose  the  guard.     "  A  court- 

of-guard  about  her."     Partheneia  Sacra,  1633. 

COURT'-PAR'A-SItE,  re.  A  parasite  or  favmer 
at  court ;  a  servile  flatterer.  Milton. 

COUET'-PAR-TY,  re.  A  party  attached  to  the 
court.  Hume. 

COURT'-PlAS-T?R,  re.  Silk  coated  on  one  side 
with  an  adhesive  substance,  and  used  to  cover 
slight  injuries  upon  the  skin.  Ure. 

COUET'-ROLL,  re.  A  roll  or  sheet  on  which  the 
records  of  a  court  are  written.  Blackstone. 

COURT'-SHlFT,  re.    A  political  artifice.   Milton. 

COURT'SHIP,  re.  1.  The  act  of  courting,  or  so- 
liciting favor  by  complaisance  or  flattery. 

The  patience  of  their  pride  seems  to  have  been  worn  out 
with  the  importunity  of  our  courtship.  Burke. 

2.  The  act  or  the  course  of  acts  by  which  a 
woman  is  wooed  for  a  wife;  the  act  of  wooing. 

Every  man,  in  the  time  of  courtship,  puts  on  a  behavior 
like  my  correspondent's  holiday  suit.  Addison. 

COURT'-YARD,  re.  Enclosed  groimd  adjacent  to 
a  house.  Mead. 

COUS-COUS',  re.  An  African  food,  composed  of 
the  flour  of  millet,  with  flesh  and  the  bark  of 
the  Adansonia; — called  also  by  the  negroes, 
lalo.  Craig. 
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Cdus-C6n-S6u',  re.    A  preparation  of  food  in 

Barbary.— See  Couscous.  Th.  Campbell. 

COU§'IN  (kiiz'zn),  re.     [L.  consanguineus,  of  the 

same  blood ;  con,  with,  and  sanguinis,  blood ; 

Belg.  Icosun ;  It.  cugino ;  Nor.  Fr.  couson ;  Fr. 

cousin.'] 

1.  Any  one  collaterally  related  to  another 
more  remotely  than  a  brother  or  a  sister ;  —  for- 
merly applied  to  any  kinsman  or  blood-relation. 

Tybalt,  my  oousinl    O,  my  brother's  child  1  Shak. 

flS-  Cousin  is  a  term  of  relation  between  the  chil- 
dren of  brothers  and  sisters,  who  in  the  first  genera- 
tion are  called  first  cousins,  or  cousins-gorman,  in 
the  second  generation  second  cousins,  and  so  on. 
London  Ency. 

2.  A  title  given  by  the  king  of  England  to  a 
nobleman.  "  My  gentle  cousin  Westmore- 
land." Shak. 

t  COUI'IN  (kuz'zn),  a.    Allied ;  kindred. 

The  words  must  be  cousin  to  the  deed.        Chaucer. 

t  COU§'IN-ApE,  re.    Kindred;  kin.         Chaucer. 

C0U§'IN-5!EE'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  coOs'ik^-ijee'm^iv. 
[Eng.  cousin  and  L.  germanus,  related,  as  broth- 
er and  sister  ;  germen,  an  off-shoot,  a  germ.]  A 
first  cousin.  Lon&n  Ency. 

c6uS'SI-JVET,n.     [Ft.,  a  cushion.']     (Arch.) 

1.  A  stone  on  the  impost  of  a  pier  designed 
to  receive  the  first  course  of  an  arch.     Britton. 

2.  That  part  of  the  Ionic  capital  between  the 
abacus  and  the  echinus.  Britton. 

COUTEAU  (ko-ta'),  re.  [Fr.,  a  knife.]  A  sort  of 
broadsword ;  a  hanger.  Todd. 

t  COUTH  (k8th),  a.  [A.  S.  cuth.]  Known.  — See 
Can,  Could,  Uncouth.  Gower. 

tcdUTH    (koth).      Could;  was    able;— the   old 
form  of  imperfect  of  can.  —  See  Can,  Could. 
Well  coutJi  he  tune  his  pipe  and  frame  his  style.  Spenser. 

COUZERANITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  min- 
eral found  at  Couzeran  in  the  Pyrenees.  Dana. 

COVE, ».  a.  [L.  c!«Jo,  to  lie  ;  It.  coi:ffi?"e,  to  brood ; 
Fr.  couver,  to  brood,  to  hatch.] 

1.  To  cover,  as  fowls  their  eggs  ;  to  sit  upon. 

During  the  time  that  the  fowls  do  lay,  cove,  and  hatch 
their  eggs.  Holland's  Pliny, 

2.  (Arch.)  To  arch  over ;  to  form  with  an  arch. 

The  mosques  and  other  buildings  of  the  Arabians  are 
rounded  into  domes  and  coved  roofs.  Swinburne. 

COVE,  re.  [Goth.  S;  Icel.  kofe  ;  A.  S.  cof,  a  cave, 
an  inner  room.— It.  covo.] 

1.  A  small  creek  or  bay;  an  inlet.  "We 
hauled  our  ship  into  a  small . . .  cove."  Dampier. 

2.  A  shelter ;  a  cover ;  a  nook.  Johnson. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  concavity  of  an  arch  or  ceil- 
ing :  —  any  kind  of  concave  moulding.     Weale. 

t  C6v'5-NA-BLE,  u..  [Fr.  convenable.]  Fit ;  suit- 
able ;  proper.  Wickliffe. 

t  COV'E-NA-BLY  (kiSv'e-nii-ble),  ad.  Fitly  ;  suit- 
ably ;  properly.  Chaucer. 

c6v'E-NANT  (kuv'e-nSnt),  re.  [L.  convenio,  to 
agree ;  Fr.  convenant.] 

1.  A  solemn  agreement ;  a  contract ;  a  stipu- 
lation; a  bargain. 

He  makes  a  covenant  never  to  destroy 

The  earth  again  by  flood.  Milton. 

2.  A  writing  containing  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment. 

Let  there  be  covenants  drawn  between  us.  Shak. 

3.  (Law.)  Amutualpromise  in  writing,  sealed 
and  executed,  between  two  or  more  persons,  to 
do  or  forbear  doing  a  specific  act  or  specific 
acts ;  a  promise  by  deed.  Burrill. 

4.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  bond  of  union  adopted  by 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  1638,  styled  the 
"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant."  Brande. 

5.  (Theol.)  The  promise  of  God  to  man  that 
he  shall  receive  certain  temporal  or  spiritual 
blessings  upon  certain  conditions,  or  upon  the 
performance  of  the  duties  pointed  out  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Brande. 

Syn. —  See  Agkeement. 

c6v'5-NANT,  v.  re.  \i.  COVENANTED  ;  pp.  COT- 
ENANTING,  COVENANTED.]  To  bargain  ;  to 
agree  with  another  on  certain  terms. 

By  words  men  covenant  and  confederate.  South. 

They  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Matt,  xxvi.  15. 
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Cftv'B-NANT,  ti.  a.     To  contract;  to  stipulate. 
According  to  the  word  that  I  covenanted  with  you.  Hag.  ii.  5. 

One  who  violates 
Milton. 


COV'^-NANT-BREAK'^K,  u. 
a  covenant. 

c6v-?-NANT-EE'  (130),  «. 
covenanted  with. 


{Law.)    The   party 
Ayliffe. 

COV'S-NANT-^K,  «.     1.  One  who  makes  a  cov- 
enant. Sir  H.  Wotton. 
2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  those  who  joined  the 
"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  in  Scotland, 
against  the  High-Church  party.  Brande. 

c6v'^-NANT-0R,  n.      {Law.)    The    party  who 
makes  a  covenant.  Burrill. 

c6v'5-NOUS,  a.     Fraudulent.     "  Inordinate  and 
co!!OTOt(s  leases."  —  See  Covinous.         Bacon. 

t  CO V  (INT,  re.     [Old  Fr.  cowni,  for  corewn*.]    A 
convent  or  monastery.  Bale. 

^S^  Covent   Oarden^  in  London,  is    supposed  to 
mean  a  garden  that  belonged  to  a  convent.     Todd. 

C6V'5N-TRY-BLUE,  re.     Blue  thread  made  at 
Coven 
linen. 


Coventry;  — used  for  embroidering  upon  white 
linoTi    ft  ^  skein  of  Coventry-blue. '  B.  Jonson. 


c6v'5:E  (kuv'er),  v.  a.     VL: i 
cover  ;  It.  c 


.cooperio;  cora,  with, 
and  operio,  to  cover  ;  It.  coprire ;  Sp.  cubrir ; 
Fr.  coMunV.— Slav,  kover-l     [i.   COVERED  ;    pp. 

COVERING,  COVEREDi] 

1.  To  lay  or  place  one  thing  on  or  over  an- 
other so  as  to  protect  or  screen  it ;  to  overspread 
with  something. 

Bid  them  cover  the  table,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 

lihak. 
The  flaming  mount  appeared 
In  Dothan,  covered  witn  a  camp  of  tire.  Milton. 

2.  To  conceal ;  to  hide  ;  to  secrete. 

There  ia  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed.  3£att.  x.  26. 

3.  To  shield  ;  to  shelter  ;  to  protect. 

His  calm,  blameless  life 
Does  with  substantial  blessedness  abound,  ^ 

And  the  soft  wmgs  of  peace  cover  him  round.     Cowley. 

4.  To  brood  on;  to  sit  upon.  "Whilst  the 
hen  is  covering  her  eggs."  Addison. 

5.  To  have  something  upon  the  head,  as  a 
hat,  cap,  or  veil. 

The  honor . .  .  was  of  no  other  advantage  to  him  than  to  be 
covered  in  the  presence  of  that  king.  Dryden. 

If  the  woman  be  not  covered,  let  her  also  be  shorn. 

1  Cor.  xi.  6. 

6.  To  embrace  or  lie  upon,  as  the  male  the 
female,  in  copulation.  Johnson. 

7.  To  comprehend  ;  to  include  ;  as,  "  An  of- 
fence not  covered  by  any  statute." 

8.  (Com.)  To  be  of  equal  extent  with  ;  to  be 
sufficient  for;  to  equal;  as,  "The  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  goods  does  not  cover  their  cost." 

COV'^R  (kiiv'er),  re.  1.  That  which  is  laid  over 
something  else  ;  a  covering ;  tegument. 

The  ark,  altar,  table,  and  candlestick  had  so  many  several 
sorts  of  covers.  Orew. 

2.  A  concealment ;  a  screen  ;  a  veil. 

The  truth  of  things  may  be  insinuated  under  the  cover 
either  of  a  real  fact  or  of  a  supposed  one.  Z'Estrange. 

3.  Shelter  ;  protection.  "  His  army  was  un- 
der cover."  Clarendon. 

4.  The  retreat  of  a  hare  or  a  fox.       Johnson. 

5.  A  plate  set  on  a  table  to  be  used  by  per- 
sons in  eating ;  as,  "  The  table  was  laid  for  a 
hundred  covers." 

6.  {Slating.)  The  lap  of  a  slate  or  a  course  of 
slates  over  that  which  is  underneath.      Ogilvie. 

Syn.  —  See  Tegument. 

t  COV'^R-OHIEF,  n.  [Fr.  couvre  chef.']  A  cov- 
ering for  the  head.  —  See  Kerchief.  Chaucer. 

COV'^R-CLE,  ».     A  small  lid  or  cover.    Browne. 

C6V'5R-CLIP,  re.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  fish  ;  the 
sole  ;  Pleuronectes  solea.  Bartktt. 

C6V'¥RED-WAY,  re.  (Fort.)  A  space  about  30 
feet  wide  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  main 
ditch  and  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin,  affording  a  pro- 
tected communication  between  any  two  points 
of  the  inside  of  the  glacis  and  places  of  arms  ; 
—  written  also  covert-way.  Glos.of  Mil.  Terms. 


He  who,  or  that  which,  covers  or 
Todd. 


COV'ER-pR,  re. 

protects. 
COV'ER-ING,  re.     Any  thing  spread  or  .laid  over 

another  for  protection,  concealment,  or  decora- 
a  cover  ;  tegument. 


tion; 


The  woman  spread  a  covering  over  the  well's  mouth. 

2  Sam.  xvii.  19. 
Bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul.  Shak. 

She  maketh  herself  coverivfff  of  tapestry.     Prov.  xxxi.  22. 
I  have  decked  my  bed  with  coverings  of  tapestry. 

Prov.  vii.  16. 

Syn.  — See  Tegument. 

06v'pR-LET  (kuv'er-Iet),  re.  \Fi.couvrelit;  cou- 
vrir,  to  cover,  and  lit,  a  bed.]  The  upper  cov- 
ering of  a  bed  ;  a  counterpane.  Szoift. 

c6v'5R-lId,  re.    Same  as  Coverlet.    Mihnan. 

COV'^iR— SHAME,  re.  Something  to  conceal  infa- 
my. "  Holy  garments  for  a  cover-shame." Dryden. 

c6v'5R-SLtJT,  re.  Something  to  cover  or  hide 
sluttishness.  Burke. 

CO-VERSED'-SINE  (-vBrst'sin),  re.  (Geom.)  The 
versed-sine  of  the  complement  of  an  arc  or  an- 
gle. Davies. 

COV'f  RT  (kiiv'ert),  re.  1.  A  shelter ;  a  defence. 
"  A  covert  from  storm  and  rain."       Isa.  xvi.  4. 

2.  A  thicket. 

I  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 

Through  this  gloomy  covert  wide.  Milton. 

3.  (Ornith.)  pi.  Small  feathers  on  or  under 
the  wings  of  birds.  Brande. 

c6v'5RT  (kuv'ert),  a.  [Fr.  convert ;  couvrir,  to 
cover.] 

1.  Sheltered ;  covered. 

Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field; 

Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert,  yield.  Pope. 

2.  Secret ;  private  ;  insidious  ;  clandestine. 

Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile.  Milton. 

3.  (Law.)  Under  protection,  as  a  married 
woman.  —  See  Feme-covert.  Blaekstone. 

Syn.  —  See  Secret. 

COV'ERT-BAR'ON,  a.  [Old  Fr.  covert  baron,  or 
covert  de  baron.  —  See  Baron.]  (Law.)  Un- 
der the  protection  of  a  husband,  as  a  married 
woman ;  married.  Blaekstone. 

c6v'5RT-LY  (Itiiv'ert-le),  ad.  In  a  covert  man- 
ner ;  secretly  ;  privately  ;  closely. 

t  cdV'JfRT-NESS,  re.     Secrecy  ;  privacy.  Bailey. 

COV'^R-TiJRE,  re.  [Fr.  couverture,  a  cover  or 
covering.] 

1.  Shelter;  defence. 

He  saw  their  shame,  that  sought 

Vain  covertures.  Milton. 

2.  (Law.)  The  state  of  being  covered  or  pro- 
tected; the  legal  state  and  condition  of  a  mar- 
ried woman.  Burrill. 

COV'^RT— WAY,  re.  (Fort.)  A  road  or  space  of 
ground  on  the  outside  of  a  ditch ;  —  written 
also  covered-way. —  See  Covered-way.  Harris. 

c6v'pT  (kuv'et),  V.  a.  [Low  L.  convoto  ;  L.  con, 
with,  used  intensively,  and  votum,  a  wish ;  Fr. 
convoiter.]  [i.  coveted  ;  pp.  coveting,  cov- 
etedJ 

1.  To  desire  inordinately  or  unreasonably ;  to 
conceive  a  violent  passion  for  ;  to  lust  after  ;  to 
hanker  after. 

And  oft  whoso  coreteth  all  all  loseth.         It.  of  Gloucester. 
Thou  Shalt  not  covet  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbor's. 

Exod.  XX.  17. 

2.  To  he  eagerly  desirous  of ;  to  long  for  ;  — 
in  a  good  sense. 

All  things  coveting,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  be  like  unto 

God.  Hooker. 

But  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.  1  Cor.  xii.  31. 

Syn. —  See  Desire. 

COV'JIT  (kav'et),  V.  n.     To  have  a  strong  desire. 

Which  fmoneyj  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred 

from  the  faith.  1  lim.  vi.  10. 

c6v'5T-A-BLE  (kiiv'et-j-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
coveted^  or  eagerly  desned.  Sherwood. 

COV'pT-^R,  re.     One  who  covets.  Foster. 

c6v'5T-INGf,  re.    Inordinate  desire.  Shak. 

c6v'5T-ING-LY,  ad.     Eagerly.  B.  Jonson. 

t  COVjf/T-iSE,  re.     Covetousness.  Spenser. 

C6v'5-TIVE-NESS,  re.  (Phren.)  Inordinate  love 
of  property;  acquisitiveness.  Combe. 

II  f!6v'(;T-0tJS  [kiiv'et-as,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  Wb. ;  fcav'e-chiSs,  S.],  a.    [Fr.  convoileiix.'] 

1.  Inordinately  desirous  ;  greedy. 

The  cruel  nation  covetous  of  prey.  Dryden. 

2.  Eager  for  gain  ;  avaricious. 


The  covetous  person  lives  as  if  the  world  were  made  alto- 
gether for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  world;  to  take  every  thing, 
and  part  with  nothing.  ijotuTi. 

3.  Eagerly  desirous  ;  —  in  a  good  sense. 

Shcba  was  never 
More  covetoui'  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue 
Than  tliis  fair  soul  shall  be.  Shak. 

SS^  "  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  and  its 
compounds,  Mr.  Sheridan  iiag  adopted  a  vulgarism  of 
which  one  could  scarcely  have  suspected  him  ;  but 
pronouncing  cuvechus  for  covetous  is  not  only  a  vul- 
garism, but  contrary  to  analogy."     Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Avaricious. 
II  06v'5T-OUS-LY  (kuv'et-u9-le),  ad.     In  a  cov- 
etous manner ;  avariciously  ;  eagerly. 

II  COV'f  T-Oys-NESS,  re.     1.  The  quality  of  being 

covetous  ;  avarice  ;  eagerness  for  gain. 

Covetousness  debaseth  a  man's  spirit,  and  sinks  it  into  the 
earth.  Tilloison. 

2.  Strong  desire  ;  —  in  a  good  sense. 

When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well. 

They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness.  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Avarice. 

COV'^Y  (kuv'?),  re.  [L.  cuho,  to  recline  ;  incubo, 
to  brood ;  —  It.  covate ;  Fr.  couvee.] 

1.  A  hatch  or  brood  of  birds.  Johnson. 

2.  A  number  of  birds  together  ;  a  flock.  "  A 
covey  of  partridges."  Addison. 

3.  A  set ;  a  company.  Smai-t. 

COV'JN  (kuv'in)  [kfiv'jn,  W.  P.  J.Ja.  Sm. ;  ko'vjn, 
Wb.],  n.  [L.  conventum,  an  agreement;  Low 
L.  covina;  Old  Fr.  covin.]  (Law.)  A  fraudulent 
agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  to  the 
prejudice  of  another.  Cornell. 

COV'jNG,  re.     (Arch.)  1.  The  exterior  projection 

of  the  upper  parts  of  a  building  beyond  the 

limits  of  the  ground-plan.  Britton. 

2.  The  vertical  sides  of  a  fireplace.      Weale. 

c6v'!N-OUS,  a.  [See  Covin.]  (Law.)  Fraudu- 
lent; deceitful;  dishonest.  Burrill. 

COVV,  re. ;  pi.  cows  ;  anciently,  kine. 

1.  [A.  S.  cw  ;  Dut.  §  Sw.  koe  ;  Ger.  kuh ;  Dan. 
hoe.]  The  female  of  the  bovine  genus  of  animals. 

2.  [A.  S.  cuhle.]  The  movable  top,  or  cowl 
of  a  chimney.  —  See  Cowl.  Pegge. 

CoW,  V.  a.  [Contracted  from  coward.  Johnson  : 
—  From  coiDcr.  Tooke. — Sw.  5f  GoX^.kufwa; 
Icel.  kuga,  to  keep  under.  Todd.]  \i.  cowed  ; 
pp.  cowing,  cowed.]  To  depress  with  fear ; 
to  subdue  by  timidity  ;  to  overawe. 

For  it  hath  cowed  my  better  part  of  man.  Shak. 

CoW'ARD,  re.  [A  corruption  of  cowherd.  Junius. 
Skinner.  —  L.  culum  vertere,  to  turn  tail ;  Old 
Fr.  culvert,  a  poltroon.  Twisden.  Somner. 
Tyrwhitt.  —  Past  participle  of  the  verb  to  cower. 
Tooke.  —  Todd  derives  it  from  Fr.  couard,  and 
agrees  with  Lacombe  SiTid  Roquefort  in  referring 
this  word  to  L.  Cauda,  (Old  Fr.  coue,)  the  tail, 
in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  animals  when  fright- 
ened put  the  tail  between  the  legs.  ■ —  It.  codar- 
do  ;  Sp.  iSr  Port,  cobarde  ;  Fr.  couard.] 

1.  One  destitute  of  courage  ;  a  pusillanimous 
person  ;  a  dastard ;  a  poltroon. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death.        Shak, 

2.  (Her.)  A  term  given  to  a  lion  borne  in  an 
escutcheon  with  his  tail  turned  in  between  his 
legs.  London  Ency. 

Syn.  —  Coward,  dastard,  -poltroon,  and  craven  all 
signify  one  wanting  courage,  and  they  are  all  used  as 
terms  of  reproach  ;  hut  of  the  four  words,  coward  is 
the  least  reproachful. 

CdW'  ARD,  a.  Wanting  courage  ;  dastardly  ;  tim- 
id ;  base  ;  cowardly.  "  Coward  knight,"  Spen- 
ser.    "  Coward  cries."    Shak. 

f  CoW'ARD,  V.  a.  To  make  cowardly  or  timorous. 
"  Which  cowardeth  a  man's  heart."  Fox. 

CO\VaED-ICE,  n.  Quality  of  a  coward  ;  want 
of  courage ;  pusillanimity  ;  fear  ;  timidity. 

None  was  disgraced;  for  falhng  is  no  shame. 

And  cowardice  alone  is  loss  of  fame.  Dryden. 

tCoW'ARD-IZE,  V.  a.  To  render  cowardly  or 
timorous.  Scott,  1680. 

CoWarD-LIke,  u..     Resembling  a  coward. 

CO\V'AED-Ll-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  cow- 
ardly ;  timidity  ;  cowardice.  Bp.  Hall. 

CoWaRD-LY,  a.  Wanting  courage;  pusillani- 
mous ;  fearful ;  timorous  ;  coward. 

Men  that  are  prodigal  of  their  lives  in  base  quarrels,  per- 
adventure  would  be  cowardly  enough  if  either  pubhc  service 
or  religion  did  call  for  their  help.  Haks. 
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COWARDLY 

CO^V'AED-LY,  ad.     Like  a  coward;  meanly. 

Men  who  had  cowardly  turned  their  backs  upon  their 
enemies.  lOiolks. 

C0W.\RD-NESS,  ».     The  quality  of  being  a  cow- 

ai'd.  Bemet's. 

t  CoWaeD-OUS,  a.    Cowardly.  Barret. 

t  CoWaRD-SHIP,  n.  The  quality  of  being  a 
coward.;  cowardness.  iShak. 

CoW'BANE,  re.  (Bot.)  A  poisonous  plant  ;  the 
water-hemlock  ;   Cicuta.  Booth. 

CbW-BEE-RY,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Vacciniitm,  the  acid,  red  berries  of  which  are 
used  for  pies,  pickles.  Sec. ;  Vaccinium  vitis 
idma.  Loudon. 

CoW'— BRAWL,  re.  A  Swiss  song  or  tune.  Jodrell. 

COW-BUNT-ING,  re.  (Ornith.)  The  Molothnis 
pecoris ;  —  the  only  bird,  except  the  cuckoo, 
which  is  known  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  nests 
of  other  birds.  Baird. 

CoW'-CALP  (kbu'kif),  re.   A  female  calf.   Booth. 

CoW^R,  V.  re.     [L.  cubo,  to  lie ;  It.  covare,  to 
brood;  Fr.  couver,  to   brood.— "W.  cwrian^  to 
squat.— Ger.  kauern.'\     \i.  cowered  ;  pp.  covr- 
EiiiNG,  CQ-WERED.]     To   sink  by  bending  the 
knees  ;  to  squat  in  a  timid  manner ;  to  stoop  ; 
to  crouch. 
As  tliua  he  spake,  each  bird  and  benst  behold 
Approaching,  two  and  two;  these  cinoerhtg  low 
With  blandishment,  each  bird  stooped  on  his  wing.  Milton. 

t  CoW'JgR,  V.  a.     To  cherish  by  care.       Spenser. 

CoW'-FEED-fR,  re.  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
feed  cows  ;  a  cowherd.  Booth. 

CoW'HAgjE,  re.  {Bot.)  A  leguminous  plant  of 
the  East  and  "West  Indies,  which  produces  on 
the  outside  of  its  pods  an  irritating  substance 
used  in  medicine  as  vermifuge ;  Stizolobmni 
pruriens,  or  DoHchos  pruriens\  —  written  also 
couage,  and  eowitch.  Loudon. 

CoW'— HERD,  re.  [A.  S.  cuhyrd;  cu,  a  cow,  and 
hyi'de,  a  keeper,  a  guardian ;  Ger.  kuhhii't;  Sw. 
koherde ;  Dan.  kohyrde.]  One  who  tends  cows  ; 
a  cow-keeper.  Johnson. 

CbVt^'HIDE,  re.     1.  The  skin  of  a  cow  dressed  for 

leather.  Pope. 

2.  A  whip  or  scourge  made  by  twisting  a  strip 

or  strips  of  hide  ;  a  rawhide.  Bartlett. 

COVfr'HIDE,  V.  a.     To  whip  or  flog  with  a  cow- 
hide. Bartlett. 
CoW— HOUSE,  n.     A  house  for  keeping  cows. 

CdW'ISH,  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  a  cow.        Huloet. 
2.  Timorous  ;  fearful ;  cowardly.  Shak. 

COW'JSH,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant,  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Oregon,  having  a  root  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  resembling  in  taste  the  sweet  po- 
tato. Fann.  Ency. 

CO  Witch,  n.   An  Indian  bean.  —  See  Cowhage. 

CoW'— KEEP-jpR,  re.  One  who  keeps  cows.  Broome. 

CbW-KEEP-ING,  re.  The  business  of  keeping 
milch  cows.  Farm.  Ency. 

CoWL   (kciiil),  re.     1.    [L.  eueullusi   It.  cuculla; 

A.  S.  cuhle.]     A  monk's  hood.  Camden. 

What  differ  more,  you  cry,  than  crown  and  cowl?     Fope. 

2.  The  movable  top  of  a  chimney.     Francis. 

3.  A  wire  cap  covering  the  smoke-pipe  of  a 
locomotive  engine.  Fra7icis. 

4.  [Perhaps  from  cool.  Johnson.  —  Perhaps 
Ger.  hugely  a  bowl,  or  Icel.  koggnl.  Todd.']  A 
vessel  in  which  water  is  carried  on  a  pole  be- 
tween two  men.  Johnson. 

CoWleD  (kbaid),  K.  1.  Wearing  a  cowl.  "Cowled 

zealots."  Shenstone. 

2.  {Bot.)  Shapedlike  a  cowl,  as  a  leaf.  Loudon. 

COWLED-LEAVED  (fcoflld'Ievd),  a.  {Bot.)  Hav- 
ing leaves  like  a  cowl  ;  cucuUate.  Loudon. 

Cdl^'— LEECH,  n.  One  who  professes  to  cure 
the  diseases  of  cows.  Johnson. 

COl^'-LEECH,  V.  re.  To  practise  the  art  of  heal- 
ing the  diseases  of  cows.  Mortimer. 

CoW-LEECH-ING,  re.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of 
curing  the  diseases  of  cows.  Clarke. 

CoW'LICK,  re.     A  reversed  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
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human  forehead ;  —  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  hair  licked  by  a  cow  out  of  its  natural 
position.  Forhy. 

C0\V— LIKE,  u.     Resembling  a  cow.  Pope. 

CoWL'-STAfF,  re.  A  staff  on  which  a  cowl,  or 
water-vessel,  is  supported  between  two  men. 
"  Mounting  him  upon  a  cowl-staff."     Suckling. 

CoW— MAN,  n.  A  man  who  keeps,  or  takes  care 
of,  cows  ;  cow-keeper.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

CoWNfR,  re.  {Naut.)  An  arched  part  of  a  ship's 
stern.  Crabb. 

CO- WORK'  (ko-wurk'),  v.  u.  To  work  jointly ;  to 
cooperate.  Goodwin, 

II  C0-W0RK'^;R,  re.  '  A  fellow-laborer.  South. 

C0W-FARS-L(:y,  re.  {Bot.)  An  umbelliferous 
plant ;  Ch(srophyllu?n  tremulum.  P.  Cyc. 

CoVSr'-PARS-NIP,  re.  A  wild,  umbelliferous  plant ; 
wild  parsnip  ;  Heracleum  sphondytium.  P.  Cyc. 

COVV'— PEA,  re.  A  kind  of  pea,  cultivated,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  instead 
of  clover.  Farm.  Ency. 

CbV^'—PEN,  re.     A  pen  for  cows.  Ogilvie. 

COVV'-POCK,  re.    See  Cow-pox.  Walker. 

COW'-POX,  re.  {Med.)  The  vaccine  disease,  a 
preservative  against  the  small-pox  ;  —  called 
also  kine~pox,  cow-pock^  and  kine-pock.  Jenner. 

In  inoculating  patients  for  the  cow-pox,  the  matter  should 
be  taken  from  a  healthy  child  at  about  the  sixth  or  eighth 
day.  jBrande. 

CoW-aUAKE,  re.  (Boi.)  A  perennial  plant  ; 
quaking-grass  ;  Briza  media.  Crabb, 

COV^r'RY,  re. ;  pi.  co^'rie?.  Small  shells  brought 
from  the  Maldives,  which  pass  current  as  coin 
in  Hindostan,  and  in  extensive  districts  in  Af- 
rica. Brande, 

The  currency  on  the  slave  coast  is  a  little  shell  as  large  as 
the  edge  of  one  s  finger,  called  a  cowr;/.  ^It  is  usual  to  value 
two  thousand  cowries  at  one  dollar,  twenty  to  a  cent, 

T.  J.  Boweit'3  Travels. 

CO\V'SLTP,  re.  [A.  S.  cuslippa  ;,  cu,  a  cow,  and 
lippa,  !i  lip.  "So  called  because  cows  delight 
in  them,  or;  as  others  think,  from  their  likeness 
to  the  lips  of  a  cow."  Skinner-.']  A  perennial 
plant  which  grows  in  wet  grounds,  a  species  of 
primrose  ;  the  Primula  veris.         Farm.  Ency. 

Where  the  bee  suekSj  there  suck  Ij 

In  a  cowsli]}'s  bell  I  he.  Shak. 

C0W§'-LtJNG-W0RT  (-wurt),  re.  A  species  of 
mullein.  Johiison. 

COlV'-STONE,  re.  A  local  term  for  the  boulders 
of  the  green-sand.  Ogilvie. 

CO^V'-TREE,  n.  A  large  tree  of  South  America, 
the  sap  of  which  resembles  milk  ;  Galactoden- 
dron  utile.  Loudon. 

COW'-WEED,  re.  Cow-parsley;  wild  chervil; 
Ch<srophyllum  sylvestre.  Johnson. 

COVV'-WHEAT  (kod'hwet),  re.  A  name  applied 
to  low  herbs  of  the  genus  Melampyrum.    Gray, 

COX'COMB  (koks'kom),  re.     {cock's  comb,! 

1.  Apiece  of  red  cloth,  so  notched  and  shaped 
as  to  resemble  the  comb  of  a  cock,  and  which 
licensed  fools  formerly  wore  in  their  caps. 

Fool,    Here's  my  coxcomb.    [Giving  Kent  his  cap.] 

Kent,    Why.  fool? 

Fool,    For  taking  one's  part  that  is  out  of  favor.       Shah, 

2.  A  vain  pretender  ;  a  fop ;  a  beau  ;  a  dandy. 

A  coxcomb  is  ugly  all  over  with  the  affectation  of  the  gen- 
tleman. Taller, 

3.  A  plant,  and  its  red  flower  ;  Celosia  cris- 
tata,  —  See  Cockscomb.  Johnson, 

j8®=  "  Coxcomb  tells  us  [by  its  spelling]  nothing 
now  ;  but  it  did  when  spelt,  as  it  used  to  be,  cockscomb  ; 
the  comb'  of  a  cock  being  a  sort  of  ensign  or  token 
which  the  fool  was  accustomed  to  wear."    Trench. 

COX-COMB'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
coxcomb.  Byrom. 

C6X'C0MB-LY  (-kom-le),  u.   Foppish.    Congreve. 

COX'COMB-EY  (koks'kom-re),  re.  The  quality  of 
a  coxcomb ;  foppishness.  Qu.  jtiev. 

CgX-COM'l-OAL,^  a.  Partaking  of  coxcombry; 
foppish ;  conceited ;  vain,  Dennis. 

C0X-C6m'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  coxcomical  man- 
ner ;  foppishly.  Byrom. 


CRAB-APPLE-TREE 

CQX-c6M-!-cAl'!-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
coxcomical ;  foppishness  ;  coxcombry ;  vanity ; 
conceitedness.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

COX-EM- 'DIX,  re.  [L.,  the  hip-bone.\  {Anat.) 
The  haunch.  Dunglison. 


CSX'SWAIN  (kok'awan  or   kok'sn), 
Cockswain.  —  See  Cockswain. 


{Naut.) 
Dana. 


COY,  a.  [L.  quietus,  quiet ;  It.  cheto ;  Old  Fr. 
quoy,  or  coy;  Fr.  coi,  quiet,  still.]  Modest; 
shy ;  reserved ;  not  accessible. 

Jason  is  as  coy  as  is  a  maid; 

He  looketh  piteously,  but  nought  he  said.  Chamer. 

Hence  with  denial  vain  and  coy  excuse.  Milton. 

t  CO"? ,  V.  re.  ,  1.  To  be  reserved  or  inaccessible  ; 
to  reject  familiarity.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  bacliward  in  condescension. 

If  he  coyed 
To  hear  Cominius  speak.  Shak. 

t  COY,  V.  a.  [From  decoy.  Johnson.  —  Old  Fr. 
coyer,  to  attach,  to  unite.    Todd.] 

1.  To  allure  ;  to  decoy.  "  I'll  .  .  .  coy  their 
hearts  from  them."  Shak. 

2.  To  rub  with  the  hand  gently  ;  to  stroke. 

While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy,  Shak. 

COY'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  coy  ;  modest.     Warner. 

Cd'S''LY,  ad,  "With  reserve  or  shyness.  Chapman. 

COY'NjpsS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  coy  ;   re- 
serve ;  shyness.  Walton. 
Syn. — See  Shyness. 

C'of'POU,  or  C'OY'PU,  re.  {Zoill.)  A  rodent 
quadruped  of  South  America,  valued  for  its  fur  ; 
Myopotamus  eoypous.  'Van  Der  Hoeven. 

COY'STR^L,  re.     See  CoiSTEEL.  Dryden. 

C6z,  re.    A  cant  word  for  cousin.  Shak. 

COZ'EN  (kiiz'zn),  v.  a.  [From  the  noun  cousin  ; 
i.  e.  to  deceive  through  pretence  of  relationship. 
Minsheu.  —  Dut.  koosen,  to  fawn  upon,  to  flat- 
ter. Junius.  —  A.  S.  costian,  or  cosfnian,  to 
tempt,  to  try.  Richardson.  —  Slav,  kosni.  —  Scot. 
cozain,  to  exchange  ;  to  barter.  Jamies&n.']  \i. 
cozened  ;  pp.  COZENING,  COZENED.]  To  cheat ; 
to  trick  ;  to  defraud. 

To  C03C7?  is,  in  ail  likelihood,  to  deceive  under  show  of 
kindred  or  affinity;  wliich  if  it  be  so,  Shakspeare's  words, — 
Cousins  indeed,  and  by  their  uncle  cozened 
Of  comfort, 
will  be  found  to  contain  not  a  pun,  but  an  etymology.  Trench, 

COZ'EN-A^^E  (kuz'zn-?j), re.  Fraud;  deceit.  "This 
town  is  full  of  cozenage,"  Shak. 

c6z'EN-5R  (kiiz'zn-er),  n.  A  cheater  ;  a  defraud- 
er.     "  There  are  cozeners  abroad."  Shak. 

CO'Z^Y,  It.     [Scot,  cozy.]     Cosey.  —  See  Cosey. 

CO'ZIf  R  (ko'zher),  re.     See  Cosier.  Todd. 

CRAB,  re.     [Gr.  KioaPos ;  L.  carabus  ;  Fr.  crabe,  — 

A.  S.  crabba ;  Dut.  krab ;  Ger.  §  Dan.  krabbe ; 

Sw.  krabba,'] 

1.  {ZobL)  The  name  given  to  an  order  of 
crustaceans,  particularly  those  of  the  genus 
Cancer,  having  ten  articulated  limbs  adapted 
for  swimming  or  walking,  and  breathing  by  gills. 
The  head  and  corselet  are  united,  the  latter  be- 
ing broader  than  it  is  long.  The  tail  is  short  in 
proportion,  and  concealed  by  being  turned  for- 
ward under  the  bodv.  Agassiz. 

2.  (Bot,)  The  wild  apple;  the  fruit  of  the 
Malus  baccata,  coronaria,  &c. ;  —  so  called  from 
its  harsh  or  rough  taste.  Gray. 

3.  {Astron,)  A  sign  in  the  zodiac ;  Cancer. 
Then  parts  the  Twins  and  Ci'ab;  the  Dog  divides.  Creech, 

4.  {Mech,)  A  wooden  engine,  with  three 
claws,  for  launching  ships,  &c.  : — a  wooden 
pillar,  resembling  a  capstan,  used  in  ships  and 
in  rope-walks  :  —  a  small,  portable  crane  for 
raising  materials,  &c.  Craig. 

5.  A  morose  person ;  a  churl.  Johnson, 

CRAb,  a.  1.  Noting  any  sour  or  degenerate  fruit ; 
as,  "  A  crab  cherry  "  ;  "A  crab  plum." 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  sour  or  degenerate  fruit. 
"  Crab  wine."  Bp.  Hall. 

t  CRAB,  V.  a.     To  sour  ;  to  render  peevish. 

Sickness  sours,  or  crabs  our  natures.  Glanville. 

CRAB'— AP-PLE,  re.     A  small  and  very  sour  apple  ; 

the  fruit  of  the  Malus  coronaria.   Farm.  Ency. 

CRAB-AP'PLE-TEEE,  re.    {Bot.)   The  tree  which 
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produces  the  crab-apple  ;  a  wild  variety  of  the 
MaluSy  a  species  of  the  Pyi'iis. 

No  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  U.  S.  to  improve  the 
fruit  of  the  crcd)-apple-tree.  Farm.  Ency. 

CUA  B'B]pD,  a.   1.  Sour  ;  peevish  ;  morose  ;  harsh. 

Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father  'b  oabbcd, 

And  he  's  composed  of  harshness.  Shak. 

2.  Uninviting ;  perplexing  ;  difficult ;  austere. 

Lucretius  had  chosen  a  subject  naturally  crabbed.  J>ryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Austere,.  Harsh. 

CRAb'B^D-LY,  ad.  In  a  crabbed  manner;  peev- 
ishly. "  Barret. 

CRAB'B^D-NESS,  n.  1.  Sourness  of  taste.  JbAnson. 

2.  Moroseness  ;  asperity.  "  Forwardness  and 
crabbedness  of  visage."  Holland. 

3.  Perplexity;  difficulty.  "  The  mathematics 
with  their  crabbedness.*'  Howell. 

CRAb'BY,  a.  Difficult  ;  perplexing  ;  crabbed. 
"  Perseus  is  crabby  because  ancient."  Marston. 

CRAb'-CAtcH-^R,  n.     One  who  catches  crabs. 

CRAb'-COM-PUT'JNG,  a.  Computing  slowly  and 
carefully  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  slow  movements 
of  the  crab.  Cowper. 

CRAB'-EAT-^R,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  name  given  to 
the  Ardea  minuta  and  to  the  Ardea  danubialiSj 
two  small  species  of  herons  common  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  France.  Craig. 

CRA'B^IR,  n.     The  water-rat.  WaUo7i. 

CrAb'-GRAsS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  grass  ; 
Eleusine  indica\  —  called  also  tvlre-grass  and 
dog's-tail -grass.  Farm.  Ency. 

CRAb'ITE,  n.  {Pal.)  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  fossil  crustaceans  of  the  crab  kind.      Craig. 

CRAb'— LoOsE,  ■«.  A  species  of  body-louse.  Crabb. 

CrA'BROj  n.  [L.]  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects  ;  the  hornet.  Brande. 

CRAB'§'-EYE^  (krSbz'iz),  n.  pi.  Concretions, 
consisting  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
found  in  the  crawfish  ;  —  used  in  medicine,  and 
called  also  ct^ab's -stones.  Dunglison. 

CRAb'— TREE,  n.  A  tree  that  produces  crabs,  or 
crab-apples.  Shak. 

CRAb'YAW,  n.  (Med.)  The  name  of  a  disease 
in  the  "West  Indies,  being  a  kind  of  ulcer,  with 
hard  edges,  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.   Dunglison. 

CR.^(^  'I-DJE,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Kprf^w,  to  croak.]  _(  Ornith.) 
A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  Gallinte,  including 
the  sub-families  Penelopin<B  and  Cracinm  ;  cu- 
rassows.  Gray. 

CR4-Cf'J^^i  n.  pi, 
(Ornith.)  A  sub-fam.- 
ily  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  Gallince 
and  family  Cracidcs^ 
very  numerous  in 
the  woods  of  South 
America ;  curassows. 
Gray. 

CRACK,  n.  [Dut.  kraek ; 
Ger.  krach  \  Gael.  ^  Fr.  crac. 
the  sound.  Skinner.l 
-  1.  A  sudden  disruption  by  which  the  parts 
of  a  thing  are  separated  but  a  little  way  from 
each  other ;  a  break.  Johnson. 

2.  A  narrow  breach  ;  a  chink  ;  a  fissure. 

When  cutlers  leave  to  sell  old  rusty  blades, 

And  hide  no  crack$  with  solder  nor  deceit.       Oascoigne. 

3.  A  sudden  or  sharp  noise,  as  of  a  body  burst- 
ing. "  Great  cracks  of  thunder."  Whitgift. 
"  The  crack  of  doom."     Shak. 

4.  The  sound  of  the  voice  peculiar  to  a  young 
man  or  boy  at  the  age  of  puberty.  "  The  man- 
nish crack.**  Shak. 

5.  A  person  crazed;  a  lunatic. 

The  Parliament,  who  look  upon  me  as  a  crack  and  a  pro- 
jector. Addison. 

6.  t  A  breach  of  chastity.  ShaJc. 

7.  t  A  prostitute.     [Low.]  Johnson. 

8.  A  boast.  *'  Cracks  and  brags."  Burto7i. 
Q.  A  boaster.  [Low.]  _  Johnson. 
10.  A  very  short  time  ;  an  instant.  Forby. 
11."  [Icel.  Tyrwhitt.l     A  lad. 

"When  he  was  a  crack  not  thus  high.  Shak. 

12    Chat ;  free  conversation.  Brockett. 


Crax  Alector. 


-Formed  from 


CRACK,  «.  a.  [Dut.  kraaken  ;  Ger.  krachen.-\t. 
croccare ;    Fr.   craquer.']       \i.   cracked  ;    pp. 

CRACKING,  CRACKED.] 

1.  To  break  into  chinks  or  fissures;  to  break 
partially. 

Look  to  your  pipes,  lest  the  frost  crack  them.      Mortimer. 

2.  To  rend  asunder  ;  to  break  ;  to  split. 

For  there  it  is  cracked  in  a  hundred  sltivers.  Shak. 

3.  To  cause  to  sound  sharply  and  suddenly  ; 
as,  "To  crack  a  whip." 

4.  To  make  crazy ;  to  craze. 

Honor  is  like  that  glossy  bubble 

That  finds  philosophers  such  trouble, 

"Whose  least  part  cracked,  the  whole  does  fly. 

And  wits  are  cracked  to  find  out  why.  JiudUyras. 

5.  To  utter  with  quickness  or  smartness. 

Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks ; 

He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  he  cracks  hia  jokes.       Pope. 

6.  To  boast  of;  —  usually  followed  by  up. 
[Low.] 

CRACK,  V.  n.  1.  To  burst;  to  open  in  chinks  or 
fissures;  to  break  asunder  partially.  "It  cracked 
in  the  cooling."  Boyle. 

2.  To  fall  to  ruin;  to  be  destroyed. 

The  credit  not  only  of  banks,  hut  of  exchequers,  cracks, 
when  little  comes  in  and  much  goes  out.  Dryden. 

3.  To  Utter  a  loud  and  sudden  sound. 

As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack.     Shak. 

4.  [Scot,   crack.]      To   talk  boastingly ;    to 
boast :  —  to  talk  idly  ;  to  chat. 

I  need  not  of  honor  or  dignity  boast. 

Or  tell  of  my  triumphs,  or  crack  of  my  crown.  Mir.forMag. 

Syn.  —  See  Break. 

CRACK,  a.  Excellent;  first-rate;  chief;  having 
qualities  to  be  proud  of.     [Colloquial.] 

There  are  long  speeches,  and  sarcastic  speeches,  and  crack 
speeches.  <^.  Rev. 

CRAck'-BRAINED  (-brand),  «.     Crazy.    Howell. 

CRACKED  (krakt),  p.  a.     1.  Broken ;  split. 

2.  Disordered  in  the  intellect ;  crazy.      Ash. 

CRACK'^R,  n.  1.  That  which  cracks  or  breaks 
any  thing,     "  Nut  crackers.**  B.  Jonson. 

2.  [Scot,  cracker^  a  boaster.]    One  who  cracks, 
or  boasts  ;  a  boaster. 

What  cracker  is  this  same  that  deafs  our  ears 

With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath?  Sliak. 

3.  A  charge  of  gunpowder  done  up  in  paper. 

With  squibs  and  crackers  armed  to  throw 

Among  the  trembling  crowd  below.  Swift. 


4.  A  hard  biscuit. 


Smart. 


CRAck'— HEMP,  n.   A  person  destined  to  the  gal- 
lows ;  a  crack-rope.  Shak. 

CRACKLE  (krSk'kl),  v.n.     [Dim.  o^  crack.]     U. 

CRACKLED  ;  pp.    CRACKLING,  CRACKLED.]   To 

make  slight  and  frequent  cracks  or  sharp  ex- 
plosive sounds ;  to  decrepitate. 

In  crackling  flames  a  thousand  harvests  bum.       Addison. 

CRACK'LING,  n.   1,  A  slight,  sharp,  and  frequent 
noise. 


As  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  i 
of  a  fool. 


I  is  the  lauphter 
Eccles.  vii.  6. 


One  who  deserves  hanging ; 
Johnson. 


2.  The  browned  skin  of  a  roasted  pig.   Ogilvie. 

3.  pi.  A  kind  of  cake   used  for  dogs'  food, 
made  from  the  refuse  of  tallow-melting.  Ogilvie. 

CRACK'N^L,  n.  [Fr.  craquelin.]  A  hard,  brit- 
tle cake  or  biscuit ;  a  cracker.  "" 

CRACK'-ROPE,  /, 
a  crack-hemp. 

CRACK'— SKULL,  n.  A  person  whose  intellect  is 
disordered  ;  a  hare-brained  fellow.  Ogilvie. 

CRACKS'-MAN,  n.  A  house-breaker.  [A  cant 
term.]  Grose. 

The  cracka-man  or  house-breaker  stands  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  other  great  division  of  crime.  Qii.  Rev. 

CRA-CO'VI-AN,  «.  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Cracow, 
in  Poland.  Clarke. 

CRA-Cb  '  VI-EJ^J\rE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  dance 
which  originated  at  Cracow.  Clarke. 

CRA'COWE^,  n.  pi.  Long  pointed  shoes,  with 
upturned  toes,  designed  to  be  secured  to  the 
knee  by  chains  ; — first  worn,  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, at  Cracow,  and  afterwards  generally  in 
Europe.  Fairholt. 

CRA'DLE  (kra'dl),  n.  [A.  S.  cradel,  cradl;  Gael. 
creadhal.] 


1.  A  movable  bed  in  which  infants  are  rocked. 
'  A  child  knows  his  .  .  .  cradle."  Locke. 

2.  Infancy,  or  a  state  of  infancy. 


From  his  cradle 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one. 


Shak. 


3.  (Surg.)  A  case  for  a  broken  bone,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  pressure.  Dunglison. 

4.  (Ship-building.)  A  frame  of  timber  for 
launching  ships.  Harris. 

5.  (Engineering.)  A  large  wooden  frame,  into 
which  a  boat  or  barge  may  be  floated,  in  order 
to  be  conveyed  by  pulleys,  &c.,  from  one  level 
of  a  canal  to  another,  without  the  aid  of  the 
usual  locks.  Francis. 

6.  (Agric.)  A  scythe  with  a  frame  to  receive 
the  grain  when  it  is  mowed.  Chambers. 

CRA'DLE  (kra'dl),  V.  a.  [i.  CRADLED  ;  pp.  CRA- 
DLING, CRADLED.] 

1.  To  lay  in  a  cradle  ;  to  rock  in  a  cradle. 

The  cradled  hero  gains  from  female  core 

His  future  vigor.  Mason. 

2.  To  bring  up  from  infancy. 

He  that  hath  been  cradled  in  mOjiesty  will  not  leave  the 
throne  to  play  with  beggars.  GlanviVe. 

3.  (Agric.)  To  mow  with  a  cradle;  as,  *' To 
cradle  wheat,  rye,  oats,  &c." 

CRA'DLE  (kra'dl),  v.  n.     To  lodge  as  in  a  cradle. 

Withered  roots  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.  Shak. 

CRA'DLE-BABE,  n.     A  new-born  infant.     Shak. 

CRA'DLE-CLOTHE§,  n.  pi.  Bed-clothes  belong- 
ing to  a  cradle.  Shak. 

CRA'DLE-SCYTHE,  n.  A  scythe  with  a  frame  so 
formed  as  to  cut  grain  and  lay  it  in  a  row.  Ash. 

CRA'DLJNG,  71.     1.  The  act  of  using  a  cradle. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  timber  ribs,  in  arched  ceilings 
and  coves,  to  which  the  laths  for  plastering  are 
nailed.  Brande. 

3.  (Coopering.)  The  cutting  of  a  cask  in 
halves  lengthwise  in  order  to  make  it  pass  a 
narrow  passage,  the  parts  being  afterwards 
joined.  Francis* 

CRAft  (12),  71.  [A.  S.  crisftf  contrivance,  art, 
skill,  trade  ;  Dut.  kragt ;  Ger.  &;  Sw.  kraft.] 

1.  Power  ;  ability  ;  talent ;  skill. 

Then  1  anon  did  all  ray  craft.  Chaucer. 

A  poem  is  the  work  of  the  poet;  poesy  is  his  skill  or  craft 

of  making.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Any  art,  trade,  or  employment. 

But  of  his  craft  from  Berwick  unto  Ware, 
Nor  was  there  such  another.  Chaucer. 

No  eraftsmau,  of  whatsoever  craft  he  be.         Rev,  xviii.  22. 

3.  Artifice;  fraud;  cunning;  subtlety. 

And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft.  Shak. 

That  crooked  wisdom  which  is  called  craft.  Hdbbes. 

4.  A  name  now  sometimes  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  sailing  vessels  ;  —  formerly  restricted  to  the 
smaller  vessels.  Johnson. 

t  CRAft,  v.  n.  To  play  tricks  ;  to  practise  arti- 
fice.    "  You've  crafted  fair,"  Shak, 

CRAfT'I-LY,  ad.     In  a  crafty  manner  ;  artfully. 

CRAft'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  crafty  ; 
cunning ;  craft ;  fraud ;  deceit. 

He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.  Job  v.  13. 

CRAfTS'MAN,  n.  ;  pi.  craftsmen.  One  who 
practises  a  craft,  or  trade  ;  an  artificer ;  a  me- 
chanic ;  a  workman. 

Which  cunning  craftsman's  hand  hatli  overlaid.    Spenser, 

CRAftS'-MAS-T]>R,  n.  A  man  skilled  in  his 
trade  ;  a  skilful  craftsman.  Shak. 

CRAft'Y,  a.  1.  t  Pertaining  to  art  or  skiU. 
"Crafty  work."  Piers  Plouh?nan.  "Each 
crafty  man  and  each  craft."  Rev.  xviii.  22. 
Wicklijfe's  Trans. 

2.  Disposed  to  artifice ;  cunning;  artful;  de- 
ceitful; subtle;  sly;  shrewd. 

Every  body  is  shy  and  distrustful  of  crafty  men.     Locke. 

1^^  "  In  craftii  and  ciuming^  there  was  nothing  of 
crooked  wisdom  implied,  but  only  knowledge  and 
skill ;  crtift,  indeed,  still  retains  very  often  its  more 
honorable  use,  a  man's  craft  being  his  skill,  and  then 
the  trade  in  which  he  is  well  skilled."     Trench. 

Syn.  — See  Artful,  Cunning. 

CRAG,  n.  1.  [Celt.,  Gael.,  Ir.  §  Scot,  craig.]  A 
rough,  steep  rock  or  point. 

Wild,  OR  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 

From  cj-og  to  crag  the  signal  flew.  Scott. 
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CRANKY 


The  state  of  being  craggy ; 
Howell. 

"  Craggy 

'  Addison. 

Longfellow. 

Jodrell. 


2.  A  provincial  name  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land for  a  deposit,  as  of  gravel.  Lyell. 

3.  [A.  S.  hracca  \  Ger.  kragen ;  Scot,  crag.'] 
fThe  neck. 

And  bear  the  crag  so  Btiif  and  bo  state.  Spenser. 

4.  The  small  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton.  Johnson. 

CRAG'e^D,  a.  Full  of  rocky  or  rough  promi- 
nences ;  craggy.  Donne. 

CRAG'SPD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  cragged ; 
cragginess.  Brerewood. 

CEAG'ei-NfiSS. 
craggedness. 

CEAG'eY,  a.     Rugged  ;  full  of  crags, 
cliff."  Milton.     "  Craggy  mountain 
On  the  island's  craggy  headlands. 
CRAG'-PlT,  n.     A  cavity  in  a  rock. 
CRAIL,  n.    A  kind  of  basket.  —  See  Ckeel. 

CRAKE,  ra.    1.  {Ornith.)  The  corn-crake  or  land- 

r^iil ;  — so  named  from  its  note.  Yarrell. 

2.  [See  Ckack.]    f  A  boast.  "  Vain-glorious 

crakes."  Spenser. 

t  CRAKE,  V.  n.     To  brag ;  to  crack.  Spenser. 

t  CRAKE,  V.  a.  To  utter  boastingly.  "  Did  un- 
comely speeches  crake."  Spenser. 

CRAKE'-BER-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  The  name  of  a  shrub 
and  its  fruit ;  crow-berry  ;  Empetruyn.     Booth. 

t  CRAK'^R,  n.  One  who  boasts ;  a  boaster.  Huloet. 

CRAM,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  crammian ;  Dan.  kramme.l 

[i.    CRAMMED  ;  pp.  CRAMMING,  CRAMMED.] 

1.  To  Stuff  completely  full,  or  with  more  than 
can  conveniently  be  held. 

As  much  love  in  rhyme 
As  would  be  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper 
"Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  aU.        Shak. 

2.  To  fill  with  food  beyond  satiety. 

Children  would  be  freer  from  diseases,  if  they  were  not 
crammed  so  much  by  fond  mothers.  Locke. 

3.  To  thrust  in  by  force  ;  to  press  closely. 

You  cram  these  words  into  mine  cars.  S/iak. 

4.  To  prepare  for  examination  by  special 
study  or  drilling.     [Local,  Eng.]  Bristed. 

CRAM,  V.  n.   1.  To  eat  gi-eedily  or  beyond  satiety; 

to  eat  to  repletion.  Pope. 

2.    To    study   or    prepare    for   examination. 

[Local,  Eng.]  Bristed. 

CRAM,  n.  1.  {Weaving.)  A  warp  having  more 
than  two  threads  in  each  dent  or  split  of  the 
reed.  Buchanan. 

2.  All  miscellaneous  information  about  an- 
cient history,  geography,  law,  &c.,  and  all  clas- 
sical matter  not  included  under  the  heads  of 
composition  and  translation.  [Cambridge  Univ., 
Eng.]  Bristed. 

CRAM'BO,  n.     [Etymology  uncertain.    Johnson.'] 

1.  A  play  at  which  one  gives  a  word,  to  which 
another  finds  a  rhyme. 

Our  learned  professors  played  at  crambo  in  Hebrew,  Ara- 
bic, and  Welsh.  Th£  student. 

2.  A  word  that  rhymes  with  another ;  a  rhyme. 


His  similes  in  order  set, 

And  every  crambo  he  eould  get. 


Swift. 


CRAM'MfR,   n.     One  who  crams,  or  prepares  a 
student  for  examination.         Collegian's  Guide. 

CRAM'MJNG,  n.    The  act  of  studying  and  pre- 
paring for  examination.  [Local,  Eng.]    Bristed. 

CRAMP,  n.     [A.  S.  hramma  ;  Dut.  Sg  Sw.  kramp; 
Dan.  krampe;  Gael.  cramh.—'Sr.  erampe.] 

1.  A  spasmodic  and  painful  contraction  of  a 
muscle  or  muscles. 

The  cramp  Cometh  of  contraction  of  sinews.  Bacon. 

2.  A  restriction  ;  a  confinement ;  an  obstruc- 
tion ;  a  restraint ;  a  check. 

A  narrow  fortune  is  a  cramp  to  a  great  mind,  and  lays  a 
man  under  incapacities  of  serving  his  friend.       L' Estrange. 

3.  A  piece  of  iron  bent  at  the  ends  and  some- 
times furnished  with  a  set-screw  at  one  end, 
serving  to  fasten  two  things  together ;  a  cramp- 
iron.  tVeale. 

CRAmp,   v.  a.      [i.   cramped;   pp.   cramping, 
crampedJ 

1.  To  affect  or  to  pain  with  spasms.  "When 
the  gout  cramps  my  joints."  Ford. 

2.  To  restrain  ;  to  confine ;  to  hinder ;  to 
check. 


See  how  his  [Diyden'sl  numbers  roll  along, 
With  ease,  and  strength,  and  varied  pause, 
Nor  cramped  by  sound  nor  metre's  laws.  Lloyd. 

3.  To  fasten  with  a  cramp.  "The  fabric  well 
cramped  and  bolted  together."  Burke. 

CRAmp,  a.  Difficult ;  knotty.  "  Cramp  words  to 
conceal  ignorance."     [r.]  Goodman. 

CRAmP'-BAEK,  n.  A  medicinal  plant  which  pro- 
duces a  very  acid  fruit.  Bartlett. 

CRAmp'-FISH,  n.  The  torpedo  ;  —  a  kind  of  fish 
so  called  from  the  electric  shock  which  is  felt 
on  touching  it.  Storer. 

CRAmP'IE-ON  (kr4mp'i-urn),  n.  A  piece  of  iron 
bent  at  the  ends  for  fastening  things  together. 
—  See  Cramp,  «.,  No.  3.  Watson. 

CRAm'PIT,  n.  The  chape  or  piece  of  metal  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scabbard  of  a  sword.     Crabb. 

CRAm-PO-NEE',  m.  [Fr.  cramponn^.]  {Her.)  A 
cross,  having  at  each  end  a  cramp.  Craig. 

CRAM-p66n§',  n.  pi.    1.  Pieces  of  iron  hooked  at 

the  end  for  drawing  timber,  stones,  &c.  Francis. 

2.  Iron  instruments  fastened  to  the  shoes  to 

assist  a  storming  party  in  climbing.         Smart. 

CRA'NA^E,  n.     [Low  L.  ci-anagiujn.]     {Law.) 

1.  Liberty  to  use  a  crane  for  taking  merchan- 
dise out  of  a  vessel  to  a  wharf,  &c.  Cowell. 

2.  A  toll  or  money  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
crane  in  hoisting  goods.  Cowell. 

CRAn'B{;R-RY,  n.  A  red  berry,  of  acid  taste, 
much  used  as  a  sauce  ;  —  the  fruit  of  two  spe- 
cies of  Oxycoccu^,  which  grow  in  boggy  or  wet 
meadows.  The  English  cranberry  is  the  Oxy- 
coccus  palustris  ;  the  species  most  commonly 
found  in  the  United  States  is  the  Oxycoccus 
^nacroearpus.  Loudon. 

CRAN'B^R-RY-TART,  n.    A  tart  made  of  cran- 
berries. Booth. 
CRANCH,  V.  u,.     See  Craunch.              B.  Jonson. 

CRANE,  n.  [Gr.  yipavoi,  a  species  of  heron,  also 
a  machine  for  raising  weights.  —  A.  S.  cran.  a 
kind  of  heron  ;  Dut.  kraan ;  Ger.  krahn ;  Dan. 
krane\  Sw.  kran.] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  with  a  straight  long  bill, 
long  legs,  and  a  long  neck,  belonging  to  the 
order  Grallce^  the  family  Ardeidts,  and  sub-fam- 
ily Gruince.  —  See  Gkuinje.  Gray. 

That  small  infantry  warred  on  by  cran£8.  Milton. 

2.  A  machine  for 
raising  or  lowering 
heavy  weights  ;  —  so 
called  from  a  fancied" 
resemblance  between 
its  projecting  arm  and 
the  neck  of  a  crane. 

Mortimer. 

3.  A  bent  pipe,  or 
tube,  for  drawing  li- 
quors out  of  a  cask  ;  a  siphon.  Johnson. 

4.  A  rectangular  iron  instrument  attached  by 
pintles  to  the  back  of  a  chimney ;  —  used  for 
suspending  pots  and  kettles. 

5.  pi.  (Naut.)  Pieces  of"  iron  or  timber  at  a 
vessel's  side,  to  stow  boats  or  spars  upon.  Dana. 

CRANE'-FLY,  n.  {Ent.)  An  insect  of  the  genus 
Tipula,  having  the  body  and  lees  long  and  slen- 
der ;  —  commonly  called  father-long-legs,  or 
nq-leqs.  Baird. 


CRANE'— LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  crane.  H.  More. 

CRANE§'BILL,  n.  1.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Geranium,',  —  so  called 
from  the  prolonged  axis  of  the  fruit,  which  re- 
sembles the  beak  of  a  crane.  Loudon. 
2.  {Surg.)  A  pair  of  pincers  terminating  in  a 
point.                                                            Johnson. 

CRAnG,  n.    The  carcass  of  a  whale.  Back. 

CRAn'GON,  n.  [Gr.  Kfiyyri,  a  cray-fish.]  {Zo»l.) 
A  gemis  of  macrourous  crustaceans,  including 
the  common  shrimp.  Brande. 

CRA'NJ-AL,  ».  Relating  to,  or  like,  the  cranium 
or  skull.  Dr.  Morton. 

CRA-NI-OG'NO-MY,  n.  [Gr.  Kpaviov,  the  skull, 
and  yviifjLTh  a  sign.]  The  doctrine  that  the 
character  or  the  characteristics  of  the  mind 
may  be  known  by  the  conformation  of  the 
skull ;  phrenology  ;  craniology.        Scudamore. 


CRA-Nl-O-LOp'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  craniology, 
or  phrenology.      '  Qu.  Rev. 

CRA-NI-OL'0-piST,  n.  One  versed  in  craniology ; 
a  phrenologist.  For.  Qu.  Bev. 

CRA-N!-6l'0-(?Y,  re.  [Gr.  icpavtov,  the  skull,  and 
?.6yos,  a  discourse.]  A  description  of  the  skull ; 
the  science  which  teaches  the  art  of  discov- 
ering the  characters  and  faculties  of  men  from 
the  external  form  of  the  skull ;  phrenology. 

According  to  Dr.  Gall,  the  founder  of  craniology.  "its  end 
is  to  determine  the  functions  of  the  brain  in  general,  and  of 
its  ditferent  parts  in  particular,  and  to  prove  that  you  may 
recognize  diiferent  dispositions  and  inclinations  by  the  pro- 
tuberances and  depressions  to  be  found  on  the  cranium.'^ 

Fleming. 

crA-ni-Om'p-tjpr,  n. 
and  ftlrpov,   a  measure, 
measuring  skulls. 


[Gr.  Kpaviov,  the   skull, 

e.]     An  instrument  for 

Smart. 


CRA-NI-0-MET'RI-CAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  crani- 
ometry. Clarke. 


CRA-NJ-OM'e-TRY,   n. 
skulls. 


The  art  of  measuring 
Clai'ke. 


CRA-NI-OS'CO-PY,  m.  [Gr.  Kpaviov,  the  skull,  and 
cKoTiw,  to  view.]  The  inspection  or  examina- 
tion of  skulls,  or  the  science  which  relates  to 
an  inspection  of  the  skull.  Hamilton. 

CRJi  'm-ilM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kpaviov.']  {Anat.) 
The  skull,  or  bony  case  which  contains  the 
brain.  Wiseman. 

CRANK  (kringk,  82),  n.  [Dut.  kronkelen,  to  bend  ; 
Gael,  erangaid.] 

1.  The  end  of  an  axis  bent  twice  at  right 
angles,  or  an  iron  so  bent  attached  to  an  axis, 
serving  as  a  handle  by  which  to  turn  it ;  as, 
"  The  crank  of  a  grindstone." 

2.  {Mech.)  A  contrivance  for      CtfTI  fa 
changing  circular  into  alter-       Jj        K 
nate   motion,  or  the  reverse  ;    «4  |    ,  ^|ih--j( 
as,  "  The  crank  of  a  saw-mill " ;  " — '    ' — 'z^ 
"  'The   crank   of   a   steam-en-  y^ 
gine."      An    instrument    for             yOi 
changing  the  direction  of  mo-       ^•^e^Jli 
tion  m  a  bell-wire.     A  metal       '^  '      O 
brace  or  support  for  a  lantern.     Weale, 

3.  Any  bending  or  winding  passage. 

The  cranks  and  turns  of  Thebes.  Beau,  fy  Fl. 

4.  Any  conceit  formed  by  twisting  or  chang- 
ing the  form  or  the  meaning  of  a  word ;  a  sort 
of  pun. 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles.  Milton. 

CRANK,  a.  [Nares  says  of  this  word  :  "  The  deri- 
vation is  very  uncertain  ;  in  Dutch  and  German 
it  means  just  the  contrary  [of  what  it  means  in 
English,  namely],  sick;  and  so  in  Scotch. 
Skinner  conjectures  that  it  was  once  onkrank, 
that  is,  un-crank,  not  sick,  and  that  it  after- 
wards lost  the  negative  particle ;  but  this  seems 
very  improbable."] 

1.  Full  of  spirit ;  healthy ;  sprightly  ;  brisk  ; 
lively ;  merry  ;  jolly. 

For  I  was  a  crank  wit,  a  brisk  young  boy.  More. 

2.  [Dut.  krank,  weak,  sick,  brittle.]  {Naut.) 
Noting  the  condition  of  a  vessel  when  she  is  in- 
clined, from  any  cause,  to  lean  over  a  great  deal 
and  cannot  bear  much  sail.  Dana. 

CeAnk,  v.  n.  To  turn ;  to  run  in  and  out ;  to 
crankle. 

The  poor,  blind  hare, — 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles!     Shak. 

CRANK'-BIRD,  n.  {Orrtith.)  The  name  of  a  very 
small  woodpecker.  Booth. 

CRAn'KLE  (kr&ng'kl,  82),  v.  a.  \i.  CRANKLED; 
pp.  CRANKLiNG,  CRANKLED.]  To  break  into 
bends  or  angles ;  to  crinkle. 


Old  Vaga's  stream 
CrankUn4j  her  banks. 


Philips. 


CRAn'KLE,  v.  n.  [See  Crinkle.]  To  run  in  and 
out ;  to  crinkle.  "  The  crankling  ^aih." Drayton. 

CRAN'KLE,  re.   A  bend ;  a  turn  ;  crinkle.  Johnson. 

CrAnk'N^SS,  n.    1.  The  quality  of  being  crank ; 

health ;  vigor.  Johnson. 

2.  Liability  to  overset.  Johnson. 

CEAnK'-SID-^ID,  a.  {Naut.)  Noting  a  vessel 
which  is  able  to  bear  hut  little  sail  from  liabil- 
ity to  overset.  Maunder. 

CEAnK' Y  (ki4ng'ke),  a.     Sprightly ;  crank.  Todd. 
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CRAn'NIBD  (kr&n'jd),  a.  Full  of  crannies  or 
chinks.  Browne. 

CEAN'NY,  n.  [L.  crena,  a  notch  or  slit ;  Fr.  cm«.] 

1.  A  small  crack  ;  a  cleft ;  a  chink  ;  a  fissure ; 
a  crevice  ;  a  narrow  hole. 

Aa  you  may  see  great  objects  through  small  crannies  or 
holes,  so  you  may  see  great  axioms  of  nature  through  small 
and  eontemptible  instances.  Bacon. 

2.  {Glass-blowing.)  An  instrument  used  in 
making  the  necks  of  glasses.  Clarke. 

CRAN'NY,  a.  Pleasant ;  brisk ;  sprightly  ;  lively ; 
merry ;'  Jovial.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wilbraham. 

CRAN'0-mAN-OX",  re.  [Gr.  Kpaviov,  the  skull,  and 
lnavTcla,  divination.]  Divination  by  the  crani- 
um. Dutiglison. 

CRAN-TA'RA,  «.  [Gael,  crean  tarigh,  the  cross 
of  shame  ; — so  named  because  disobedience  to 
what  the  symbol  implied  was  considered  infa- 
mous.] The  fiery  cross,  which  was  the  rallying 
symbol  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  any 
sudden  emergency.  Ogilvie. 

GRANTS,   n.  pi.     [Ger.  kranz,   a   garland ;  Dut. 

krans.]     Garlands  carried  before  the  bier  of  a 

maiden,  and  hung  over  her  grave.  Shak. 

Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants.  Slutk. 

CRAP,  n.  Darnel :  —  buckwheat.  [Local,  in  both 
senses.]  Farm.  Ency. 

CRAP'AU-DINE,  re.*  [Fr.  crapaudine.'\  An  ulcer, 
or  a  tread,  on  the  coronet  of  a  horse.       Bailey. 

CRAP'AU-DINE,  a.  Noting  a  door  which  turns 
on  pivots  at  the  top  and  bottom.        Buchanan. 

CRAPE,  n.  [L.  crispus,  crisped ;  It.  crespa,  a 
wrinkle  ;  Fr.  crepe ;  crSper,  to  crisp,  to  frizzle ; 
Dut.  krip ;  Ger.  krepp.']  A  kind  of  gauze 
made  of  raw  silk  woven  without  crossing,  and 
stiffened  with  gum-water  ;  —  when  dyed  black, 
much  worn  by  ladies  as  a  mourning  dress.  Ure. 

CRAPE,  V.  a.  To  form  into  ringlets ;  to  curl,  as 
the  hair.  ClarM. 

fCRAP'PLE  (krSp'pl),  re.  [Ger.  krappeln:\  A 
claw.  —  See  Grapple.  Spenser. 

CEAP'N^L,  re.  (Naut.)  A  hook  or  drag  to  draw 
up  any  thing;  grapnel.  —  See  Grapnel.     Ash. 

CRAp'  (T-LAy  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kpant6?.Ji,  drunken- 
ness, debauch.]    A  surfeit ;  crapulence.  Cotton. 

t  CRAP'ULE,  re.    A  surfeit ;  crapula.       H.  More. 

CRAP'U-LENCE,  re.  Surfeit ;  sickness  by  intem- 
perance,    [k.]  Bailey. 

CRAP'U-LENT,  a.  [L.  crapuleTitits,  dead-drunk.] 
Surfeited  ;  oppressed  with  surfeit :  —  drunk  ; 
crapulous.     [R.]  .Blount. 

CRAP'y-LOUS,  a.  [L.  crapulosus,  given  to  drunk- 
enness ;  Fr.  erapuleux.']  Drunken  ;  intemper- 
ate ;  surfeited ;  crapulent,    [r.]     For.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  CEAre,  re.  [Old  Fr.  craier.^  A  small,  slow- 
sailing  sea-vessel ;  a  Cray.  Shak. 

CRA§E.    See  Craze.  Todd. 

CRASH,  V.  re.  \Yi.  ecraser,  to  crush.  —  "  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  word  as  crush,  though  usu- 
ally applied  to  the  sound  caused  by  the  act  of 
crushing."    Richardson.  —  Goth,  kriitstan.l     \i. 

CRASHED  J  pp.  CRASHING,  CRASHED.]  To  make 

a  sudden,  loud  noise,  as  of  many  things  falling 
or  breaking  at  once ;  to  fall  with  noise. 

Mountainous  in  bulk, 
They  roll  to  Delphi  with  a  crashing  sound.        Glover. 

t  CRASFI,  V.  a.     To  break  or  bruise  ;  to  crush. 

Sinks  the  full  pride  her  ample  walls  enclosed, 

In  one  wild  havoc  crfished.  Mallet. 

CRASFI,  re.  1.  A  sudden,  loud  noise,  as  of  many 
things  breaking  or  falling  at  once.  "  With  a  hid- 
eous crash."  Shak.  "  The  crash  of  worlds."Po;t)e. 
2.  A  coarse  kind  of  linen  cloth  ;  —  mostly 
used  for  towels.  Clarke. 

CRASH'ING,  re.  A  noise,  as  of  many  things 
breaking  or  falling  at  once  ;  a  crash.  Zeph.  i.  10. 

CRA'SISf  re.  [Gr.  Kpaais,  a  close  union  ;  Kepavvvfit, 
to  blend  together.] 

1  (Med.)  A  mixture  of  the  constituents 
of  a'  fluid,  as  of  the  blood,  humors,  &c. :  —  ap- 
plied also,  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  synony- 
mous with  constitution.  Dunglison. 

2  (Gram.)    A   contraction   of  two  vowels. 


which  form  separate  syllables,  into  one,  as  in 
dif  for  dii  ;  syneeresis.  Andrews. 

t CRASS,  a.  [L.  erassus.]  Gross;  thick;  coarse. 
"  Somewhat  crass  and  corpulent."  Hall. 

CRAs'SA-MENT,  re.  [L.  crassamentum.l  A  clot, 
as  of  blood;  crassamentum.  Clarke. 

CRMS-S4-MEM"TUM,n.  [L.]  (CAem.)  The  thick 
part  of  any  fluid;  —  particularly  the  clot  of  the 
blood,  as  distinct  from  the  serum.      Dunglison. 

CRAS'SJ-MENT,  re.    A  clot ;  crassament.    Smith. 

CRAs'SI-TUDE,  re.  [L.  crassitudo  ;  Sp.  crasiiud.'] 
Grossness  ;  coarseness  ;  thickness.  Bacon. 

tCRASS'N^SS,  re.     Grossness.  Gtanville. 

t  CRAS-T{-NA'TION,  re.  [L.  crastinus,  pertain- 
ing to  to-morrow ;  eras,  to-morrow.]  A  putting 
oft  till  to-morrow  ;  procrastination.  Bailey. 

CR4-T.m'GnS,n.  [Gr.  miaraiyiis.]  (So*.)  A  ge- 
nus of  small,  ornamental,  hardy  trees,  esteemed 
for  their  neat  foliage,  the  earliness  of  their 
flowers  in  spring,  and  the  rich  colors  of  their 
berries  in  autumn  ;  the  hawthorn.  Loudon. 

CRATCH,  n.     [Fr.  creche.']     A  frame  or  rack  in 

which  hay  is  put  for  cattle  ;  a  manger  ;  a  crib. 

She  bare  her  first-born  son,  and  laid  him  in  scratch. 

Luke  ii.  7.     Wickliffe's  Trails, 

t  CRATCH,  u.  a.    To  scratch.  Huloet. 

CEATCH'-CRA;dLE,  re.  A  figure  of  the  cratch 
made  by  a  string  stretched  between  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  for  the  amusement  of  children ; 
—  written  also  scratch-cradle.  Clarke. 

CEATCH'?§,  n.  pi.  [Ger.  kratze,  the  itch,  mange.] 
{Fan~iery.)  A  swelling  on  the  pastern  under 
the  fetlock,  and  sometimes  under  the  hoof  of  a 
horse.  Craig. 

CKATE,  re.  [L.  crates.']  A  wicker  pannier,  or  a 
sort  of  basket  or  hamper;  —  used  especially  for 
crockery  ware. 

I  have  seen  a  horse  carrying  home  the  harvest  on  a  crate. 

Johnson. 

CRA'T^R,  re.     [L.,  from  Gr.  (marijp.] 

1.  {Antiq.)  A  vessel  for  holding  mixed  wine 
and  water  ;  a  bowl.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  The  mouth  or  circular  cavity  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  volcano. 

3.  {Astron.)  An  ancient  southern  constella- 
tion ;  the  Cup.  Hind. 

CRA-TER'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  crater,  crateris,  a  bowl, 
andybrm«,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  bowl  or  a  gob- 
let ;  goblet-shaped.  P.  Cyc. 

CRAUNCH  (kvinch),  v.  a.     [Dut.  schrantsen.]  \i. 

CRAUNOHED  ;  pp.    CRAUNCHING,    CRAtJNOHED.] 

To  crush  with  the  teeth ;  to  chew  with  violence 
and  noise ;  to  crunch. 

She  would  craunch  the  wings  of  a  lark,  bones  and  all,  be- 
tween her  teeth.  Swift. 

CRA-VAT',  re.  ^Menage  derives  cravat  from  the 
Croats,  a  sort  of  German  troops,  usually  called 
Cravates,  by  whom,  he  says,  this  ornament,  in 
1636,  was  introduced  into  France.  —  Ihre  says 
from  Goth,  craw,  the  neck,  and  wad,  cloth. — 
It.  cravatta ;  Sp.  corbata ;  Fr.  cravate.]  A 
piece  of  silk  or  other  cloth  worn  by  men  about 
the  neck;  a  neckcloth. 


Which  others  for  cravats  have  worn 
About  theii-nccks. 


Hudibras. 
\i. 


CRAVE,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  crqfian ;  Dan.  hrmve,'] 

CRAVKD  ;  pp.   CRAVING,  CRAVED.] 

1.  To  ask  earnestly,  submissively,  or  "with 
importunity;  to  entreat ;  to  beseech;  to  beg. 

Humbly  on  my  knee 
I  crave  your  blessing.  Slidk. 

2.  To  desire  strongly  ;  to  long  for ;  to  hanker 
after;  as,  "To  crai;e  food." 

Syn.  —  See  Ask. 

CRA'VEN  (kra'vn),  n.  [A.  S.  crajian,  to  crave. 
"One  who  has  craved  or  craven  his  life  from 
his  antagonist.*'  Tooke,'] 

1.  A  judicial  term  in  the  ancient  trial  by  bat- 
tle, used  by  the  party  who  was  defeated,  or  gave 
up  the  contest ;  a  recreant ;  a  coward ;  a  das- 
tard ;  a  poltroon. 

Craven  ia  one  who  haa  craved  or  crai^en  his  life  at  the 
enemy's  hands,  instead  of  resisting  to  the  death.  T)-ench. 


Ts  it  fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oath? 
He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else. 

2.  A  cock  conquered  and  dispirited. 

No  cock  of  mine;  you  crow  too  like  a  craven. 


Shak. 


CRA'VEN  (kra'vn),  a.  1.  Cowardly  ;  base.  Shak. 
2.  {Geog.)  Noting  the  dialect  spoken  in  the 
deanery  of  Craven  in  the  "West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. BoswoHh. 

t  CRA'VEN  (kra'vn),  v,  u.  To  make  recreant,  or 
cowardly.  skak. 

CRAV'JIR,  n.     One  who  craves.  Sherwood. 

CRAV'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  asking  with  earnest- 
ness. 

2.  Unreasonable  or  strong  desire. 

CRAV'ING, /?.  w.  1.  Asking  earnestly ;  begging; 
beseeching. 

2.  Desiring  earnestly  or  unreasonably  ;  long- 
ing for.     '*  A  craving  appetite."         Arbuthnot. 

CRAV'rNG-NESS,n.  The  state  of  having  an  un- 
reasonable or  strong  desire  ;  craving.         Todd. 

CRAw,  n.  [Dan.  7croe.'\  The  crop  or  first  stom- 
ach of  birds.     "  The  crop,  or  craw."  Ray. 

CRAW'FlSH,  n.  [Fr.  ecrevisse.']  {ZoCl.)  A  fresh- 
water crustacean  Of  the  gejwxs  A&tacus,  found  in 
Europe,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  in  Korth  Amer- 
ica ;  the  river  lobster.  Agassiz. 
j^ST  "  Our  crayfish  or  crawfish  is  said,  by  some  of 
our  philologers,  to  be  the  French  icrevisse^  and  no 
doubt  rightly  ;  but  still  the  matter  is  not  self-evident. 
Trace,  however,  the  word  through  these  successive 
Bpelliiigs,  Icrenjs  (Lydgate),  crevisk  (Gascoigne),  crai- 
fisli  (Holland),  and  the  chasm  between  crayfish,  or 
crawfish,  and  ecrevisse  is  by  the  aid  of  these  three  in- 
termediate spellings  bridged  over."     Trench. 

CRAWL,  V.  n.     [Dut.  kHelen.']      \i,  crawled  ; 

pp.  CRAWLING,  CRAWLED.] 

1.  To  move  upon  the  belly,  as  a  worm ;  to 
creep.     "That  craM;^'^^  insect."  .  Dryden. 

2.  To  move,  as  a  cnild  on  the  hands  and 
knees ;  to  move  weakly,  slowly,  or  timorously. 
"Every  child  who  can  erawV  Swift. 

He  waa  hardly  able  to  crawl  about  the  room.      Arbuthyioi. 

3.  To  move  stealthily  or  clandestinely  ;  to  in- 
sinuate one's  self;  to  practise  servility.  Ui'anmer. 

Hath  crawled  into  the  favor  of  the  king.  SJiak. 

4.  To  have  a  sensation  as  of  an  insect  creep- 
ing upon  the  skin.  Boag. 

CRAwL,  n.  Slow  motion,  as  of  an  insect  that 
creeps.  Clarke. 

CRAwL,  n.     [Sp.  corral,  a  yard,  a  fish-pond.] 

1.  A  pen  or  enclosure  of  hurdles  for  fish  or 
for  turtles.  Clarke. 

2.  The  well  in  a  boat.  Johnson. 

CRAwL'^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  crawls; 
a  creeper. 

CRAX,  n.  [Gr.  Kfio^w,  to  croak.]  {Oimith.')  A 
genus  of  large  gallinaceous  birds,  found  in  Mex- 
ico and  South  America;  the  curassow. — See 
Cracinje,  and  Curassow.       Van  Der  Hoeven. 

t  CRAY,  or  CRAY'^R,  n.  [Old  Fr.  craier.']  A 
small  sea-vessel;  —  ^\Titten  also  crare.       Shak, 

CRAY'FiSH,  n.    See  Crawfish.  Floyer. 

CRAY'ON  (kra'un),  n.     [Fr.,  from  craie,  chalk.] 

1.  A  piece  or  cylinder  of  soft  clay  or  other 
mineral  matter,  white  or  colored  variously ;  — 
used  for  drawing  on  paper.  Fairholt. 

2.  A  little  wooden  rod  with  a  slender  slip  of 
some  substance  prepared  for  drawing,  embed- 
ded in  the  centre  of  it ;  a  pencil. 

3.  A  drawing  or  design  done  with  a  crayon, 
or  pencil,  -    Johnson. 

CRAY'ON,  a.  Noting  a  drawing  done  "with  a 
crayon  ;  drawn  by  a  pencil,  or  crayon.    Jodrell, 

CRAY'ON,  V.  a.  [Fr.  crayonner.']  To  sketch  or 
design,  as  with  a  crayon.  Burke. 

CRAY'ON-PAINT'ING,w.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of 
drawing  with  crayons.  Ogilvie. 

CRAZE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  ecraser,  to  crush.]   [i.  crazed  ; 

pp.  CRAZING,  CRAZED.] 

1.  To  break  ;  to  crush  ;  to  crack.  "  The  pot 
was  crazed."  Chaucer. 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud 
God,  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  host, 
And  ci-aze  their  chariot  wheels.  Milton. 

2.  To  grind;  to  comminute;  to  pulverize. 
"  The  tin  ore  passeth  to  the  crazingmiW."  Carew. 

3.  To  impair  in  intellect ;  to  make  insane. 

Every  sinner  does  more  extravagant  things  than  any  man 
can  do  that  is  crazed  and  out  of  his  wits,  only  with  this  sad 
difference,  that  he  knows  better  what  he  does.  Tillotson- 
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CRAZE,  n.    Insanity ;  craziness.     [k.] 

The  whole  affair  was  composed  of  three  nearly  equal 
parts;  popular  discontent,  government  exaggeration,  and 
public  craze.  lord  Cockbum. 

CRAZED  (krazd),  p.  a.  Made  insane  ;  impaired 
in  intellect ;  crazy.  "  Kate  is  crazed."   Cowper. 

CRA'zpD-NCSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  crazed,  [r.] 
*'  The  rrazednass  of  their  minds."  Hooker. 

CRAZE -MILL,       >  ,j_    ^  crushing-mill;    a  mill 

CRAZ'JNG-MlLL,  )  resembling   a    grist-mill  ;  — 

used  for  grinding  tin.  Clarke. 

CRA'ZJ-LY,  ad.     In  a  crazy  manner.  Bailey. 

CUA'ZI-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  crazed, 
or  broken  ;  the  state  of  being  impaired,  weak- 
■   ened,  or  shattered. 

Nor  will  I  speak  now  of  the  craziness  of  her  title  to  many 
of  them  [places].  Howell. 

There  Is  no  craziness  we  feel  that  Is  not  a  record  of  God's 
having  been  oftended  by  our  nature.  W.  Mountagu. 

2.  Disorder  of  mind;  weakness  of  intellect ; 
insanity.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Insanity. 

CRA'ZINGjM.  {Pottery.)  A  term  which  denotes 
the  cracking  of  the  glaze  upon  articles  of  delft 
and  porcelain.  Francis. 

CRA'ZY,  o.     [Fr.  dcrase,  crushed,  crazed. — See 

CKA.ZE.] 

1.  Broken  ;  decrepit ;  weak ;  feeble  ;  out  of 
order. 

We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place, 
Fitter  for  sickness  and  for  craxy  age.  Shak. 

Physic  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state. 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create.         Dryden. 

2.  Disordered  in  mind,  or  intellect ;  insane  ; 
distracted.     "  Crazy  brains."  Hudibras, 

t  CRE'A-BLE,  u..     That  may  be  created.      Watts. 

t  CREAGHT  (krat),  7i.  [Ir.]  Herds  of  cattle.i)atiies. 

t  CREAGHT  (krat),  V.  ».      To  graze.  Davies. 

CREAK,  V.  n.  [Dut.  kricJicn  ;  Old  Fr.  criquer. 
— "  All   from  the    sound."     Richardson.']     H. 

CREAKED    ;     pp.     CREAKING,     CltEAKED.]        To 

make  a  harsh,  grating  noise,  or  sound.  *'  Creak- 
ing hinges."     "  Creaking  locusts."        Dryden. 

CREAK,  V.  a.     To  cause  to  make  a  harsh  noise. 

Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry.  Shak. 

CREAK,  n.     A  harsh  noise  ;  a  creaking.       Roget. 

CREAK'ING,  n.  A  harsh,  grating  sound,  or  noise. 
"  The  creaking  of  shoes."  Shak. 

CREAM,  n.  [L.  cremor ;  Sp.  crenia ;  Fr.  crime  ; 
Goth,  kreima ;  A.  S.  ream  ;  Dut.  room  \  Ger. 
rahm.] 

1.  The  yellowish,  unctuous,  or  oily  substance 
which  collects  on  the  surface  of  milk  when  it  is 
cooled  and  left  at  rest ;  that  part  of  milk  which 
is  converted  into  butter  by  agitation,  or  churning. 

I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to  steal  cream.  Shak. 

2.  Thebestpartof  any  thing;  the  choice  part. 

Welcome,  O  flower  and  cream  of  knights-errant. 

S/telton's  Don  Quixote. 

Cream  of  lime^  the  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  lime 
which  collecfs  on  the  surface  of  lime  water  when  it 
ia  exposed  to  the  air.  —  Cream,  of  tartar,  (Com.)  the 
purified  bi-tartrate  of  potash  ;  —  a  salt  prepared  from 
the  lees  of  wine  by  dissolving  and  recrystallizing  them, 
and  so  called  because  the  crystals  are  first  formed 
upon  the  surface,  and  are  there  the  whitest.  Ure. 

CREAM,  V.  n.  [i.  CREAMED ;  pp.  creaming, 
CREAMED.]  To  he  Covered  with  something  on 
the  surface,  as  milk  with  cream.  Shak. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pool.  Shak. 

CREAM,  V.  a.  1.  To  skim  the  cream  from. 
"  Creamed  milk."  Wodroephe,  1623. 

2.  To  take  the  best  part  of. 

Such  a  man,  truly  wise,  creams  oft  nature,  leaving  the 
sour  and  the  dregs  for  philosophy  and  reason  to  lap  up.  Swift. 

CREAM'-BOWL,  m.  A  bowl  for  cream.  B.Jonson. 

CREAM'-CHEE§E, 
cream. 

CREAM'-C6l-0EED  (-urd),  a.  Resembling  the 
color  of  cream ;  pale-yellow.  Goldsmith. 

CREAM'-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Pale  from  coward- 
ice ;  cowardly.     *'  Cream-faced  loon."       Shak. 

CREAM'-FrC'IT,  n.  (Bot.)  1.  An  eatable  fruit 
found  at  Sierra  Leone.  P.  Cyc. 


Cheese  made  partly   of 
Ash. 


2.  A  plant ;  Roupellia  grata ;  —  so  called 
from  the  cream-like  juice  of  its  fruit.    Loudon. 

CREAM'-NUT,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Bertholletia 
exeelsa ;  the  Brazil-nut.  Clarke. 

CREAM'-PlTCH-5R,  n.     A  vessel  for  cream. 

CREAM'-POT,  n.     A  pot  for  cream.  Child. 

CREAM'-SLIOE,  n.  A  sort  of  wooden  knife, 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long.      Farm.  Ency. 

CREAM'Y,  a.     1.    Full  of  cream,  or  containing 

cream.'   "  Creamy  bowls."  Collins. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  cream  ;  like  cream. 

Your  creamy  words  but  cozen.  Beau.  Sf  Ft. 

CRE'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.]  (Falconry.)  A  fine,  small 
line,  fastened  to  a  hawk's  leash  when  she  is  first 
lured.  Johnson. 

CREASE  (kres),  n.     [Ger.  krausen,  to  lay  in  folds. 

—  "In  the  old  chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
creysede  occurs  in  the  sense  of  crossed  ;  whence 
Hearne  conjectures  our  creased  to  be  derived." 
Todd.  —  Skinner,  with  whom  Johnson  agrees, 
refers  it  to  the  L.  creta,  chalk.  —  "  Mr.  Hearne's 
etymology  appears  the  more  rational."  Rich- 
ardson.'] A  mark  made  as  by  doubling  or  fold- 
ing paper,  cloth,  or  any  thing.  Swift. 

CREASE  (kres),  V.  a.  \i.  creased  ;  pp.  CREAS- 
ING, CREASED.]     To  mark  as  by  doubling. 

Creased  like  dog's-ears  in  a  foUo.  Gray. 

CRE'A-SOTE,  n.    See  Creosote.  Ogilvie. 

CRE'.iT,  n.  [Fr.]  {Man.)  An  usher  to  a  riding 
master.  Crabb. 

CR^-AT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  created  ;  capa- 
ble of  being  created.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

CRE-ATE',  V.  a.  [Sans,  kri  ;  L.  creo,  creatus  ;  It. 
creare  ;  Fr.  creer.]  \i.  created  ;  pft.  creat- 
ing, CREATED.] 

1.  To  cause  to  exist  by  the  force  of  original 
power,  or  by  the  agency  of  deputed  power  ;  to 
bring  into  being  ;  to  originate. 

In  tlie  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Gen.  1. 1. 

Have  we  not  all  one  Father?    Hath  not  one  God  created 

us?  Mai.  li.  10. 

2.  To  be  the  occasion  of ;  to  produce  ;  to  cause. 

Long  abstinence  Is  troublesome  by  the  uneasiness  It  cre- 
ates In  the  stomach.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  invest  with  any  new  character  ;  to 
make. 

Richard,  I  will  create  thee  Duke  of  Gloster.        SJiak. 
Syn.  —  See  Make. 

t  CR{;-ATE',  a.     Begotten  ;  created.  Shak. 

CRf-AT'^D,  ^.  a.  Formed  by  creation  ;  caused 
to  exist ;  made  ;  produced. 

CRE'A-TINE,  re.  [Gr.  Kffaf,  Kjjioij,  flesh.]  (Chem.) 
A  crystallizable  substance,  obtained  from  mus- 
cular fibre.  Hoblyn. 

CR^-A'TION  (kre-a'shun),  re.  [L.  creatio ;  It. 
creazione ;  Sp.  creaeion  ;  Fr.  creatitm.] 

1.  The  act  of  creating,  or  causing  to  exist. 

2.  The  act  of  investing  with  a  new  character. 
"  The  creation  of  peers.*  Johnson. 

3.  That  which  is  created ;  the  thing  created. 

Or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creatinnt  Shak. 

4.  The  aggregate  of  created  things  ;  the  uni- 
verse. 

When  man  was  first  formed,  creation  was  his  book,  and 
God  his  preceptor.  Jip,  Home. 

CRE-A'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  creation.  Craig. 

CRE-A'TIVE,  a.  That  can,  or  does,  create.  "  Cre- 
ative power."  Addison. 

CR5-A'TIVE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
creative  ;  the  power  of  creating.         Coleridge. 

CRE-A'TOR,  re.    [L.]    One  who  creates  ;  a  maker  ; 

—  distinctively,  the  Supreme  Being,  who  be- 
stows existence. 

Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors;  let  in 

The  great  Creator,  fVom  his  work  returned.      Milton. 

CRE-A'TOR-SHIP,  n.     State  of  a  creator.   Clarke. 

CRE-A'TRJJSS,  n.  She  who  creates,  produces,  or 
makes  any  thing,     [r.]  Spenser. 

CREAT'UR-AL  (krst'yur-?]),  a.  Relating  to,  or 
having  the  qualities  of,  a  creature.  More. 

II  CREAT'URE  (krSt'yitr,  24)  [krs'chur,  W.  J. ;  kre'- 


chur,  S, ;  kre'tur,  E.  F.  Ja. ;  kre'tyur,  K. ;  kri!'- 
tur,  colloquially  kret'slidr,  Sm.],  n.  [L.  creatus, 
created  ;  Low  L.  creatura.—Ga.e\.  creutair.] 

1.  A  being,  animate  or  inanimate,  created  by 
original  power  ;  a  created  being. 

God's  first  creature  was  light.  Bacon. 

Creatures  vile  as  cats  and  dogs.  Shak. 

2.  A  general  term  for  man  ;  a  person. 

Yet  crime  in  her  could  never  creature  find.        Spenser. 

3.  A  term  of  contempt  or  of  tenderness,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  of  the  adjective  joined 
with  it.  "  Guilty  creatures."  "  Sweet  crea- 
ture."   Shak.    "Pool  creature."    Johnson. 

4.  One  who  owes  his  elevation  or  fortune  to 
another  ;  a  dependant.  "  The  duke's  creat- 
ure." Clarendon. 

t  CREAT'DHE-LESS,  i*.  Unaccompanied  by  any 
creature  ;  alone. 

God  was  alone 
And  creatureless  at  first.  Donne. 

II  CEEAT'URE-LY  (kret'yur-le),  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  creature.  Cheyne. 

t  CREAT'URE-SHiP,  re.  The  state  of  being  a 
creature.  Dr.  Cave. 

t  CREAT'yR-iZE,  V.  a.  To  render  of  the  nature 
of  a  creature,  or  created  being. 


Consanguinity  .  . 
that  mundane  soul. 


would  rather  degrade   and  creaturize 
Cudworth. 


CREAZE,  re.  {Mining.)  Th?  tin  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  buddle,  or  washing-pit.  IVeale. 

CEE-BRI-COS'TATE,  a.  [L.  creber,  close,  and 
costa,  a  rib.]  {Conch.)  Marked  with  closely  set 
ribs,  or  ridges.  Craig. 

CRE-BRI-StjL'CATE,  a.  [L.  creber,  close,  and 
s«^cMS,  a  furrow.]  {Conch.)  Marked  with  close- 
ly set  transverse  furrows.  Craig. 

t  CREB'Rj-TUDE,  n.  [L.  crebritudo  ;  creber,  fre- 
quent.]    Frequency.  Bailey. 

t  CRE'BROyS,  a.     Frequent.  Goodwin. 

CRE'DjgNCE,  re.  [L.  credo,  credens,  to  believe; 
It.  credenza ;  Sp.  cteencia  ;  Fr.  credence.] 

1.  Reliance  upon  the  testimony  of  another,  or 
of  others  ;  belief ;  credit. 

The  ground  of  credeuee  was  the  same  in  both;  namely, 
that  the  doctrines  they  taught  were  worthy  of  God.  [Varburton. 

2.  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit.  "  Let- 
ters of  credence."  Hayward. 

3.  {Eccl.)  A  small  table  or  shelf  in  a  church 
at  the  side  of  the  altar,  on  which  the  bread  and 
wine  to  be  used  in  the  eucharist  are  placed ; 
prothesis.  Book. 

t  CRE'DENCE,  V.  a.     To  believe.  Shelton. 

CRE-DEJf' DUM,  n.;  pi.  cREDENDA.  [L.]  Thing 
to  be  believed ;  an  article  of  faith.  South. 

CRE'D^.NT,  a.    1.  Believing  ;  easy  of  belief;  cred- 
ulous.    "  With  too  credent  ear."     [r.]       Shak. 
2.  Not  to  be  questioned ;  deserving  credit. 

My  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk.  Shak. 

CEg-DBN'TIAL  (kre-dSn'shjl),  a.  Giving  a  title 
to  credit.     "  Credential  letters."  Camden. 

CR5-Df:N'TIAL,  re.  1.  That  which  gives  a  title 
to  credit ;  the  warrant  upon  which  belief  or  au- 
thority is  claimed.  "Reason  our  he^i  creden- 
tial." Buckinghamshire. 
2.  pi.  "Writings,  testimonials,  or  letters,  show- 
ing that  one  is  entitled  to  credit,  or  is  clothed 
with  authority  ;  —  particularly  the  letters  given 
to  an  ambassador  or  other  public  officer. 

ORED-I-BlL'I-TY,  re.  [It.  credibilith  ■,  Sp.  credi- 
bilidad  ;  Fr.  credibilite.]^  The  quality  of  being 
credible  or  worthy  of  belief ;  credibleness.  "The 
credibility  of  the  Gospel  History."        Lardner. 

CR£d'!-BLE,  a.  [L.  credibilis  ;  It.  credibile  ;  Sp. 
creible,]  That  may  be  believed ;  worthy  of  credit 
or  belief ;  trustworthy. 

A  tale  written  In  the  Bible, 

Which  must  needs  be  credible.  Gower. 

ITpon  the  testimony  of  credible  persons,  I  am  free  ftora 
doubt.  Tiltotson. 

Syn.—  That  which  may  be  reasonably  believed  is 
credible ;  that  which  is  likely  to  happen  is  probable. 
Conformity  to  the  habits  of  assertion  constitutes  cred- 
ibility ;  conformity  to  the  habits  of  ffbservation,  or  to 
the  course  of  nature,  probability, 

CEED'I-BLE-n£ss,  re.  The  quality  of  being  cred- 
ible ;  credibility  ;  just  claim  to  belief.  "  The 
credibleness  of  these  narratives."  Boyle. 
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CREPITATE 


CRED'J-BLY,  ad.     In  a  credible  manner. 

CRED'JT,  n.  [L.  creditunif  trust  ;  It.  8;  Sp.  cra- 
dito  ;  Fr.  cre'c?^^.] 

1.  Reliance  upon  testimony;  belief;  faith. 
"I  may  give  credit  to  reports."  Addison. 

"What  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give? 

The  fair  aud  innocent  flhall  stillbeheve.  Pope. 

2.  That  which  procures  belief,  or  inspires 
confidence ;  authoritative  testimony. 

We  arc  contented  to  take  this  upon  your  credit.    Hooker. 

3.  Good  repute  ;  esteem  ;  estimation. 

Yes.  while  I  live  no  rich  or  noble  knave 

Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  hia  grave.         Pope. 

4.  That  which  contributes  to  good  repute, 
esteem,  or  reputation  ;  honor. 

I  published  because  I  was  told  I  might  please  such  as  it 
was  a  credit  to  please.  Pope. 

5.  Influence  of  a  reputable  name  or  character. 

They  desired  him  to  use  his  credit  that  a  treaty  might  be 
entered  into.  Clarendon. 

6.  {Com.)  The  selling  of  goods,  or  the  trans- 
fer of  property,  in  exchange  for  a  written  or 
implied  promise  of  payment  at  a  future  time  ; 
as,""  To  do  business  on  credit"  \  "To  gva-nt  a 
-lon^  or  a  short  credit."  A  reputation  for  pe- 
cuniary worth  and  responsibility  which  entitles 
a  person  or  persons  to  be  trusted ;  as,  "  The 
credit  of  a  merchant  or  of  a  mercantile  house." 

7.  {Book-keepijig .)  That  side  of  a  personal 
account  on  which  every  thing  is  entered  that 
answers  as  an  offset  to  a  debt ;  as,  "To  carry 
money,  goods,  or  notes  to  the  credit  of  A.  B." 
That  which  is  entered  in  an  account  as  an 
offset  to  a  debt,  or  for  which  the  party  in  whose 
favor  the  entry  is  made  becomes  the  creditor  of 
another;  as,  "The  credits  exceed  the  debits." 
That  side  of  accounts  not  personal  which  re- 
cords the  items  of  money,  goods,  notfes,  &c.,for 
which  something  equivalent  has  been  received; 
as,  "To  carry  notes  paid  to  the  credit  of  cash." 

Syn.  —  See  Belief,  Name. 

CRED'IT,  V.  a.  [L.  credo,  credituSj  to  believe  ;  It. 
credere;    Sp.  ct^eer;   Fr.  eroire,  crediter.']      [i. 

credited;  pp.  CREDITING,   CREDITED.] 

1.  To  believe;  to  rely  upon,  as  trustworthy; 
to  confide  in  as  true. 

It"  the  gospel  and  the  apostles  may  be  credited,  no  man  can 
be  a  Christian  without  charity.  Locke. 

2.  To  do  honor  or  credit  to. 

May  here  her  monument  stand  so, 
To  credit  this  rude  age.  Waller. 

3.  To  give  a  credit  to  ;  to  admit  as  a  debtor  ; 
to  trust.  Johnson. 

4.  To  place  to  the  credit  side  of  an  account ; 
as,  "  To  credit  goods  purchased  ,to  the  account 
of  'Cash,'  or  of  'Notes  Payable.'" 

5.  To  carry  or  place  to  the  credit  of;  as,  "  To 
credit  a  person  for  money  received  on  account." 

CRED'TT-A-BLE,  a.     1.  fThat  may  be  believed; 
credible.     "  Creditable  witnesses."         Ludlow. 
2.  Worthy  of  approbation ;  reputable ;  hon- 
orable ;   estimable.     "  A  creditable  way  of  liv- 
ing." Arbuthnot. 

CRED'IT-A-BLE-NESS,  w.  The  quality  of  being 
creditable.  Decay  of  Piety. 

CRED'IT-A-BLY,  ad.     Beputably. 

CRED'IT-OR,  n.  [L.]  1.  fOire  who  credits  or 
believes. 

The  easy  creditors  of  novelties.  Daniel. 

2.  One  to  whom  a  debt  is  owed ;  opposed  to 
debtor. 

Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors;  and  credit- 
ors are  a  superstitious  sect,  great  observers  of  set  days  and 
times.  Franklin. 

CRED'J-TRIX,  n.  [L.]  She  to  whom  a  debt  is 
owed,     [r.]  Sherwood. 

CRE-DU'LT-TY,  n.  [L.  credulitas  ;  It.  credulita  ; 
Sp.  credulid'ad  ;  Fr.  credttlite.']  The  quality  of 
being  credulous;  easiness  of  belief;  readiness 
to  believe  without  sufficient  evidence. 

To  believe  in  Christianity,  without  knowing  why  we  be- 
lieve it,  is  not  Christian  faith,  but  blind  credvlitn.      Wkately. 

The'only  way  to  avoid  crednHtif  and  incredulity  —  the  two 
nPPGssarilveasilygoinp  together— is  to  hsten  tn  and  yield  to 
the  best  evidence,  and  to  beheve  and  disbelieve  on  good 
grounds.  .  Whately. 

Syn.— See  SUPERSTITION. 

CRED'U-LOUS  (krSd'u-lus),  cc.  [L.  credulus  \  It. 
&  Sp".  creduh ;  Fr.  credule.]  Apt  to  believe 
without  sufficient  evidence  ;  too,  easy  of  belief; 


of  weak  mind;   easily  imposed  upon;  unsus- 
pecting. 

My  medicine,  worki   Thus  orcduZous  fools  are  caught.  S/iak. 

CRED'U-LOUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  credulous  manner. 


The  quality  of  being 
Sir  B.  Sandys. 


CRED'U-LOUS-NESS, 
credulous ;  credulity 

CREED,  n.  [L.  crerfo,  to  believe  ;  It.,  Sp.,  §  Fr. 
credo.— A.  S.  crerfa.  — Gael,  creiid ;  M.  cred.] 
"  As  the  first  word,  credo,  1  believe,  giveth  a 
denomination  to  the  whole  confession  of  faith 
(the  Apostles'  Creed),  from  thence  commonly 
called  the  Creed."   Pearson.'] 

1.  A  summary  of  Christian  belief,  or  of  the 
articles  of  faith.  "The  larger  and  fuller  view 
.  .  .  set  down  in  the  creeds  of  the  church." 

Hammond. 

2.  Any  profession  of  that  which  is  believed  ; 
a  statement  of  the  articles  of  belief;  as,  "  The 
creeds  of  political  parties." 

Syn.  —  See  Belief. 
CREED'-MAK-^R,  ji.     One  who  forms  a  creed. 
CREEK,  V.  n.    To  creak.  —  See  Creak.        Shak. 

CREEK,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  crecca;  Dut.  kreek—Vw 
crique.']  A  small  inlet  of  the  sea  or  of  a  river ; 
a  bay  ;  a  cove.  Miltoji. 

When  the  master  returned,  he  reported  that  there  was  no 
passage  into  the  lake  by  the  creek,  which  was  fifty  fathoms 
wide  at  the  entrance;  that  the  botton^  was  every  where  rocky, 
and  the  sides  bounded  by  a  wall  of  coral  rocks.      Cbofc's  Voy. 

'    2.  A  small  river;  a  rivulet. 

Lesser  streams  and  rivulets  are  denominated  creeks. 

Goldsmith's  Geographj/. 

13^  CreekiB  often  so  used  in  the  Middle.  Southern, 

and  Western  States ;  but  it  is  rarely  so  used  in  England. 

3.  [Ger.  kriechen,  to  creep.]  First  appear- 
ance of  light  in  the  morning ;  dawn.  "  He 
waked  at  creek  of  day."  Tiirberville. 

CREEK'ING,^.  «-.    See  Creaking. 

CREEK'Y,  w.    Full  of  creeks  ;  winding.  Spenser. 

CREEL,  or  CREIL,  n.  A  kind  of  basket,  such  as 
is  used  by  anglers.  Brande. 

CREEP,  V.  71.  [A.  S.  creopan ;  Dut.  kniipen ;  Sw. 
krypa  ;  Dan.  krybe^  [i.  crept  ;  pp.  creep- 
ing, CREPT.] 

1.  To  move  as  a  worm,  insect,  or  reptile ; 
to  crawl.     "  Creeping  like  snail."  Shak. 

Ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep.         Milton. 

2.  To  grow  along  the  ground,  or  on  supports, 
as  vines  or  plants. 

And  creeping  vines  on  arbors  weaved  around.      Dryden. 

3.  To  m.ove  slowly  or"  by  insensible  degrees. 
"  The  creeping  hours  of  time."  Shak. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day.  S?iaJc. 

4.  To  move  timorously,  or  secretly. 

We  here  took  a  little  boat,  to  creep  along  the  sea-shore  as 
far  as  Genoa.  Addison. 

It  is  night,  wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep 
fbrth.  Ps.  civ.  20. 

5.  To  behave  with  servility;  to  proceed  in  a 
fawning  manner. 

To  come  as  humbly  as  they  need  to  creep 

To  holy  altars.  Shak. 

6.  To  steal  in ;  to  come  without  being  noticed. 
"The  sophistry  which  creeps  into  most  of  the 
books  of  argument."  Locke. 

CREEP'^R,  n.     [A.  S.  creopere  ;  Dut.  kruiper.'] 

1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  creeps. 

2.  {Ent.)  A  kind  of  insect. 

The  fishers  see  a  number  of  these  skippers  and  creepers 
settled  thick  about  their  baits.  Holland. 

3.  (Ornith^)  A  small,  climbing  bird  of  the 
family  Cerfhidts  und  sub-family  Certhinm.  Gray. 

J8®=  The  true  creepers  {CerthiiKs)  are,  for  the  most 
part,  adapted  to  live  upon  trees  and  to  feed  upon  in- 
sects which  infest  tlie  hark.    Baird. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  plant  that  grows  on  a  support,  or 
creeps  along  the  ground.  Grrti/. 

Winders  or  creepers,  as  ivy,  briony,  and  woodbine.  Bacon. 

5.  {ISfaut.)  An  iron  instrument,  with  four 
claws ;  —  used  for  dragging  the  bottom  of  a  har- 
bor or  river  to  find  anything  lost.  Dana. 

6.  An  iron  used  to  slide  along  the  grate  in 
kitchens.  Bailey. 

7.  A  kind  of  galoche,  or  low  patten  or  clog 
worn  by  women.  Bailey. 

8.  {Arch.')  pi.  Leaves  or  bunches  of  foliage 
on  the  angles  of  spires,  pinnacles,  &c.,  in  Goth- 
ic buildings  ;  crockets.  Francis.  \ 


CREEP'-HOLE,  n.     1.  A  hole  to  hide  in. 

2.  A  subterfuge;  an  excuse.,  Johnson. 

CREEP'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Moving  along  the  ground  ; 

extending  horizontally  ;  crawling.       Hamilton. 

2.  {Bot.)    Growing   flat  on,  or   beneath,  the 

ground,  and  rooting.  Gray. 

CREEP'ING-CROW'FOOT  (-ffit),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
species  of  Ranunculus.  Booth. 

CREEP'JNG-LY,  ad.  Slowly ;  in  a  creeping  manner. 

t  CREE'PLE,n.  A  lame  person  ;  a  cripple.  Domie. 

CREESE,  n.  A  kind  of  dagger  used  by  the  Ma- 
I'^ys-  Maunder. 

CR5-MAS'T^.R,  n.  [Gr.  KpetiaffTZ/p  ;  Kpr^idio,  to  sus- 
pend.] {A7iat.)  The  muscle  by  which  the  tes- 
ticles are  drawn  up.  Dunglison. 

t  CRp-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  crematio  ;  cremo,  crema- 
tus,  to  burn.]     The  act  of  burning.        Browne. 

CR?-M6'NA,  n.  {Mu^.)  A  superior  kind  of  vio- 
lin ;  —  so  named  from  Cremona,  where  it  was 
i"ade.  Brande. 

ORE  'MOR,  n.  [L.,  cream.]  A  soft  liquor  resem- 
bling cream.     "Chyle,  or  cremor."  Bay. 

CREM'g-^IN,  n.    See  Crimson.  Todd. 

CREM§,  n.     See  Krems. 

CRE'NATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  rounded 
notches  at  the  edges,  as  a  leaf;  cren- 
elled.  Loudo7i. 

CRE'NAT-gD,  a.  [L.  crena,  a  notch.] 
Notched  ;  indented.  Woodward. 

CREN'A-TURE,  n.     The  state  of  being  notched  ; 

a  notching.  Loudon. 

CREN':5:L-LATE,  v.  a.     [L.  crena,_a.  notch;  Fr. 

creneler,  to  indent,  to  notch.]     To  form  with 

crenelles,  or  loop-holes,  as  a  breastwork. 

Glos.  of  Mil.  Term^, 
CREN'^L-LAT-ED,     p.     a.       

(^Arch.)   Noting  a  kind  of 

indented  moulding,  used    ^ 

in  Norman  buildings.  ^z 

Francis. 
CREN-:^L-LA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  forming,  or 

the  state  of  having,  crenelles.  Britton. 

CRg-NELLE',  n.  A  loop-hole  or  opening  in  par- 
apets, &c.,  for  archers  to  shoot  through.  Britton. 

CREN'^LLED  (fcrSn'eld),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  round- 
ed notches  at  the  edges.  P.  Cyc. 

CRE'NIC,  a.  [Gr.  Kprjvr],  a  well  or  spring.]  (Chem.) 
Noting  a  brown  acid  discovered  by  Berzelius  in 
certain  mineral  waters.  Ogilvie. 

CREN'KLE,  n.  {Natct.)  Same  as  Cringle.  Cra^b. 

CREN'y-LATE,  t*.  {Bot.)  Toothed  with  fine 
rounded  teeth.  Loudon. 

CREN'y-LAT-:5;D,  u.  Same  as  Crenulate.  Craig. 

CRE'OLE,  n.  [It.  creolo  ;  Sp.  criollo  ;  Fr.  Creole.] 
A  native  of  Spanish  America  or  the  West  In- 
dies, born  of  European  parents,  or  descended 
from  European  ancestors,  as  distinguished  from 
a  resident  inhabitant  born  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
from  the  offspring  of  mixed  blood,  as  the  mu- 
latto, bom  of  a  negro  mother,  and  the  mestizo, 
bom  of  an  Indian  mother.  P.  Cyc. 

fl®=-  "  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  apply  the  term 
to  the  blacks  born  in  their  colonies,  never  to  whites." 
Jfotes  8f  Queries. 

&^  *'  The  word  creole  means  a  native  of  a  West 
India  colony,  whether  he  be  black,  white,  or  of  the 
colored  population."     Carmidiael. 


CR?-0'LI-AN, 

the  Creoles. 


Belonging  to,   or  resembling. 
Ash. 


CRE'O-SOTE,  n.  [Gr.  Kpia;,  Kp^wf,  flesh,  and  a6w, 
or  ffw^w,  to  sav5  ;  o-wrjjp,  a  preserver  ;  Fr.  creosote.] 
{Chem,.)  A  colorless,  oily,  transparent  fluid,  of 
bitter  taste,  obtained  from  tar  by  distillation. 
It  is  a  very  powerful  antiseptic  ;  — written  also 
creasote  and  kreosote.  Ure. 

CRE'PANCE,  n.  [L.  crepo,  crcpans,  to  crack.] 
{Farriery.)  A  chap  or  scratch  in  a  horse's  leg, 
given  by  the  shoe  of  a  hind  foot  striking  the 
other  hind  foot,  and  often  changing  into  an 
ulcer.  Crahb. 

CRE'PANE,  fb,   {Fairiery.)   Crepance.  Far.  Diet. 

CREP'I-TATE,  V.  n.     [L.  d'epito,  crepitatus  ;  It. 
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CRIBBLE 


t  CR^-PtjS'Cy-LINE, 
cular. 


crepitare  ;  Fr.  crepiter.']  \_i.  ckepitated  ;  pp. 
CREPITATING,  CREPITATED.]  To  make  a  small, 
crackling  noise  ;  to  crackle.  Cockeram. 

CEEP-!-TA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  crepitation.'] 

1.  A  small,  crackling  noise.  Johnson. 

2.  (Surg.)  The  noise  made  by  the  friction  of 
fractured  bones  when  the  surgeon  moves  them 
in  certain  directions.  Dunglison. 

CREP'I-T(rs,  n.  [L.  crepo,  crepitus,  to  crack,  to 
rattle.] 

1.  (Med.)  A  discharge  of  wind  from  the  bow- 
els ;  a  fart.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  crackling  noise  produced  by  pressing  a 
cellular  membrane  when  it  contains  air.  Brande. 

CRE'PON,  n.  [Fr.]  A  stuff  made  of  wool,  of 
silk,  or  of  wool  and  silk,  resembling  crape,  t/re. 

CREPT,  i.  &p.  from  creep.    See  Creep. 

t  CRg-PUS'CLE,  n.  Same  as  Crepuscule.  Ogilvie. 

CRp-PUS'cy-LAR,  a.  1.  Relating  to  twilight ; 
glimmering,     [ii  J  Month.  Rev. 

2.  {Ornith.  &  Ent.)  Noting  birds  and  insects 
that  are  seen  on  the  wing  late  in  the  evening, 
and  before  sunrise.  "  Certain  birds  and  insects 
are  called  crepuscular."  Baird. 

+  CR(;-PUS'CULE,  n.  [L.  crepusculum  ;  creper, 
dusky  ;  It.  crepuscolo  ;  Sp.  crepusciilo  ;  Fr.  cre- 
puscule.l     Twilight ;  crepusculum.  Bailey. 

Glimmering  ;  crepus- 
Sprat. 

t  CR5-PUS'CU-L0US,  It.    Glimmering.  Glanville. 

CRE-PirS'CU-LOM,n.  [L.]  (^sfo-ore.)  The  time 
from  the  first  dawn  of  morning  to  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  or  between  the  setting  of  the  sun  and 
the  last  remains  of  day  ;  twilight.  Bouvier. 

CRES-CEJ\r'Dd,n.  [It.]  (JtfMS.)  A  direction  to 
the  performer  to  increase  the  volume  of  sound 
from  soft  to  loud,  marked  thus  [->=cC].  Brande. 

CRfiS'C^NT,  n.  [L.  cresco,  crescens,  to  increase.] 

1.  The  moon  on  the  increase. 

My  power  'a  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says  it  will  come  to  the  full.  SJiak. 

^e^  The  word  is  applied  also  to  other  heavenly 
•  bodies  when  less  than  one  half  of  their  disk  is  visible. 

2.  The  figure  of  the  new  moon,  used  for  the 
symbol  of  Mahometanism  or  of  the  Turkish 
empire.    "  The  empire  of  the  Crescent."  Brande. 

3.  (  Her.)  A  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon. 

The  crescent  is  frequently  used  to  distinguish  the  coat 
armor  of  a  second  brother  or  junior  family  from  that  of  the 
principal  branch.  Brande. 

4.  A  name  applied  to  three  orders  of  knight- 
hood which  used  the  crescent  for  a  symbol;  the 
first  instituted  by  Charles  I.,  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  in  1268  ;  the  second  by  Rene  of  Anjou,  in 
1448  ;  and  the  third  by  the  sultan  Selim,  in  1801. 
The  last-mentioned  order  is  still  in  existence, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  none  but 
Christians  are  eligible  for  admission.     Brande. 

5.  (Mus.)  A  Turkish  instrument  with  bells 
or  jingles  ;  —  used  in  military  music.       Moore. 

CRES'C^NT,  a.  [L.  cresco,  crescens,  to  grow; 
It.  crescente  ;  Sp.  creciente  ;  Fr.  croissant^  In- 
creasing ;  growing;  enlarging.  "He  was  then 
of  a  crescent  note.  *  Shak. 

Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns.       MiUon, 

CEES'C^;NT,  v.a.  To  mark  or  adorn  with  a  cres- 
cent, or  with  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent,    [r.] 

A  dark  wood  crescents  more  than  half  the  lawn.    Seward. 

CRES'OJgNT-pD,  p.  a.     Adorned  with  a  crescent. 

CKES'C^NT-FORMED,  a.  Formed  like  a,  cres- 
cent ;  crescent-shaped.  Scott. 

CRES'C^NT-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  crescent. 

ORES'OeNT-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a."  (Bot.)  Shaped 
like  a  crescent ;  lunate.  Craig. 

CEES'OIVE,  u,.  Increasing ;  growing,  [r.]    Shah. 

CRESS,  n.  [A.  S.  ccerse ;  Dut.  kers  ;  Ger.  /cresse-. 
It.  crescione  ;  Fr.  cresson.  —  Menage  derives  it 
from  L.  cresco,  to  grow.  —  "Perhaps  from  cres- 
co, it  being  a  quick  grower."  Johnson.]  (Bot.) 
The  name  given  to  various  plants,  with  acrid  or 
pungent  leaves.  Some  of  them  are  used  as  a 
salad,  and  others  are  employed  in  medicine. 
Common  cress  is  Lepidium  sativum  ;  water- 
cress. Nasturtium  officinale  ;  Belleisle  or  Nor- 


mandy cress,  Barbarea  prmcox ;  Indian  cress, 
Tropteohtm  majus.  P.  Cyc. 

CR(;S-SELLE',  n.  [Fr.  crecelle.]  (Eccl.)  An  in- 
strument of  wood,  used  in  the  Romish  church, 
during  passion-week,  instead  of  bells.      Hook. 

CRES'SJ;T,  n.  [Fr.  croisset,  dim.  of  croix,  a  cross  ; 
—  because  beacons  had  anciently  crosses  upon 
their  tops.  Johnson.  —  "Probably  Fr.  creuset,  a 
crucible  or  open  pot  which  always  contained 
the  light."     Nares.  —  Dut.  kaers,  a  candle.] 

1.  A  light  in  an  open  pot  or  pan,  set  upon  a 
beacon  or  a  watch-tower,  or  carried  in  the  hand. 

A  burning  C7'esset  was  showed  out  of  the  steeple.  Holinslied. 
Vigilance,  in  her  one  hand  a  lamp,  or  cresset.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  kitchen  utensil  for  setting  a  pot  over 
the  fire.     [Local.]  Ogilvie. 

3.  (Coopering.)  An  iron  frame  used  by  coop- 
ers in  heating  barrels. 

CRES'S^T-LIGHT,  n.  A  large  light  or  lantern 
fixed  on  a  pole.  Ash. 

CRESS'-ROOK-gT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  Spanish  crucif- 
erous shrub  ;   Vella  pseudocytisus.         Loudon. 

CREST,  n.  [L.  crista ;  It.  cresta  ;  Sp.  creston  ; 
Fr.  crHe.] 

1.  The  feathers  or  other  ornament  on  the  top 
of  a  helmet ;  —  often  used  for  the  helmet  itself. 

His  valor,  shown  upon  our  crest.s  to-day, 

Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds.    ShaJ:. 

2.  The  comb  of  a  cock  ;  a  tuft.  Milton. 

3.  Any  tuft,  or  ornament,  on  the  head,  as 

that  assigned  by  poets  to  serpents  :  —  the  top. 

Their  crests  divide; 
And,  towering  o'er  his  head,  in  triumph  ride.    Dryden. 

4.  The  rising  part  of  a  horse's  neck. 

5.  Loftiness  of  mien  ;  pride ;  spirit ;  courage. 
Wlien  horses  should  endure  the  bloody  spur, 

They  fall  their  crests.  Shak. 

6.  {Her.)  The  ornament  of  a  helmet. 

The  horn; 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  was  bom.  Shak. 

CREST,  V.  a.  [i.  CRESTED  ;  pp.  ckestinc,  crest- 
ed.] 

1.  To  serve  as  a  crest  for ;  to  cover  like  a 
crest. 

His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean;  his  reared  arm  crested  the 
world.  Shak. 

2.  To  mark  with  long  streaks,  like  the  plumes 
of  a  helmet ;  to  adorn  as  with  a  plume  or  crest. 

liike  as  the  shining  sky,  in  summer's  night, 

Is  crested  all  with  lines  of  fiery  light.  Spenser. 

CREST'{;d,  p.  a.  1.  Wearing  a  crest,  plume,  tuft, 
or  comb.  "  Crested  helmets."  Milton.  "  The 
crested  bird,"     Dryden. 

2.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  some  elevated      ^^ 
appendage  terminating  a  particular  or- 
gan ;  cristate. 

A  stamen  is  crested  when  the  tilament  projects 
beyond  the  anther.  Loudon. 

CREST'?D— DIV'jfR,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  large  water- 
fowl ;  Podiceps  cristatus  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
having  a  tuft  on  its  head. — See  PoDICIPi- 
N^.  Booth. 

CRBST'FAL-LEN  (krest'fil-ln),  a. 

1.  Dejected  ;  dispirited  ;  disheartened.  Shak. 

2.  {Man.)  Noting  the  condition  of  a  horse 
when  the  crest  hangs  to  one  side.  Eotidon  Ency. 

CREST'L^SS,  a.  Having  no  crest ;  not  dignified 
with  coat-armor  ;  of  ignoble  birth.  Shak. 

CRi§ST-MA-RiNE',  n.  Rock-samphire.  Maunder. 

CREST'-TiLE§,  n.  pi.  {Arch.)  Tiles  used  to 
cover  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  upon  which  they  fit  in 
the  manner  of  a  saddle.  Weale. 

CRES'W^LL,  n.  The  broad  edge  or  verge  of  the 
sole  of  a  shoe.  Bailey. 

CRip-TA'CEOyS  (kre-ta'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  cretacev,s ; 
creta,  chalk  ;  Fr.  cretace.]  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  chalk  ;  abounding  with  chalk ;  chalky  ; 
as,  "  Cretaceous  substances."  Grew. 

CR{;-TA'CEOyS-LY,  ad.   In  a  manner  like  chalk. 

CRE'TAN,  OJ"  CRE'TIAN,  «.  {Geog.)  Belonging 
to  the  Island  of  Crete,  or  Candia.  Ash. 

CEt;-TAT'^;D,  a.  Rubbed  with  chalk,  [r.]  Bailey. 

CRETE,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Crete  ;  a  Cretian. 

CRE'TIAN  (krS'sh?n),  n.  (Geojr.)  A  native  of  Crete. 

CRE'T|C,  a.  [Gr.  KprjTiKds  ;  L.  creticus.]  {Pros.) 
Noting  a  kind  of  foot  in  Greek  and  Latin  po- 
etry. Beck. 
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CRE'TIC,  n.  {Pros.)  A  foot  in  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  consisting  of  a  short  syllable  between 
two  long  ones.  Bentley. 

CRE'T!-Cl§M,  n.    Same  as  Cretism.  Craig. 

CRE'TJN,  re.  [Fr.]  An  idiot  afflicted  with  the 
goitre,  often  found  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  in  the 
Valais.  Brande. 

CRE'T!N-I§M,  re.     [Fr.  critinisme.'] 

1.  A  species  of  idiocy  with  which  the  goitrous 
inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  valleys  are  afllicted. 

2.  The  goitre,  or  a  wen  or  swelling  on  the 
throat.  Kidd. 

CRE'Tl^M,  n.  [Gr.  KfrjTiaiiSs ;  K^rrrii/ii,  to  behave 
like  a  Cretan,  i.  e.  to  lie.]  A  Cretan  practice  ; 
a  falsehood.  Smart. 

t  CR5-T0SE',  a.  [L.  cretosus  ;  creta,  chalk.] 
Chalky  ;  containing  chalk.  Ash. 

CREUX{kio),n.  [Fr.,  a  hollow,  or  cavity.]  {Sculp.) 
■The  reverse  of  relief.  —  To  engrave  en  creux  is 
to  cut  below  the  surface.  Crabb. 

CRE-vAsSE',n.  [Fr.]  A  gap  ;  an  opening;  a 
crevice  ;  a  ravine  ;  a  guUey  ;  —  applied,  es- 
pecially in  the  southern  and  western  portion  of 
the  U.  S.,  to  a  breach  in  a  levee  or  embankment 
of  a  river.  Bartlett. 

CRfiV'ET,  re.  A  melting-pot  used  by  goldsmiths ; 
a  cruset.  Crabb. 

CREV'ICE  (krev'is),  «.  [L.  crepo,  to  crack ;  Old 
Fr.  crevis;  Fr.  crevasse;  Sw.  krUfta;  Dan. 
krebs^  A  fissure  ;  a  small  opening' ;  a  crack ; 
a  cleft ;  a, gap  ;  a  chink. 

I  pried  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall.  Shak. 

CREV'ICE,  V.  a.  To  crack  ;  to  flaw,  [r.]   Wotton. 

CEEV'IS,  re.  \Vr.  icrevisse.]  Crayfish;  crawfish. 
[North  of  Eng.]  Smith. 

CREW  (krii),  n.     [A.  S.  cread,  or  eruth,  a  crew.] 

1.  A  company  of  persons  associated  for  any 
purpose,  —  in  a  good  sense,     [r.] 

Whose  only  word  commanded  all  the  crew 

Of  Roman  kniglits.  Gascoigns. 

There  a  noble  crew 
Of  lords  and  ladies  stood  on  every  side.  Spenser. 

2.  A  company  of  persons,  —  in  a  bad  sense  ; 
a  band  ;  a  gang  ;   a  set. 

He,  with  a  crew  whom  like  ambition  joins 

With  him,  or  under  him  to  tyrannize.  Milton. 

3.  (Naut.)  The  company  of  sailors  belonging 
to  a  ship,  boat,  or  any  vessel. 

The  anchors  dropped,  his  crew  the  vessels  moor.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Bakd. 

CREW  (krii),  i.  from  crow.  —  See  Crow. 

CREW'PL  (kru'el),  re.  [Dut.  klewel.]  Yam  or 
worsted  wound  on  a  ball.  Walton. 

CREW'JgT  (krd'et),  re.     See  Cruet. 

CRIB,  re.  [A.  S.  cryb ;  Dut.  Jerib  ;  Ger.  krippe ; 
Sw.  ki'ubba  ;  Tfan.  krybbe.] 

1.  The  rack  or  manger  of  a  stable. 

The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib. 

Isa.  i.  3. 

2.  The  stall  of  an  ox,  co^y,  or  calf.    Johnson. 

3.  A  bin  :  —  case  or  box  in  salt  works. 

4.  A  small  habitation  ;  a  cottage. 


Why  rather,  Sleep,  licst  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great? 


Shak. 
Clarke. 
Swift. 
Clarke. 


5.  A  frame  for  a  child's  bed. 

6.  A  cribble  or  sieve. 

7.  A  classic  with  a  translation. 

CrIb,  v.  a.  \i.  cribbed  ;  pp.  cribhino,  cribbed.] 

1.  To  put  in  a  crib  ;  to  enclose,  as  in  a  crib  ; 
to  confine  ;  to  cage. 

Now  I'm  cabined,  criiibed,  confined,  bound  in.        Shak. 

2.  To  steal  for  a  petty  purpose.  Smart. 

CRIB,  V.  n.    To  be  confined,  as  in  a  crib.  Smart. 

CRIB'BApE,  re.  A  game  at  cards  in  which  the 
dealer  makes  up  a  third  hand  for  himself,  partly 
from  the  hand  of  his  opponent.  Smart. 

CRIB'-BIT-lNG,  re.  {Farriery.)  The  habit  which 
some  horses  have  of  biting  the  manger.  Brande. 

CRIB'BLE  (krib'bl),  n.     1.  [L.  cribellum,  dim.  of 

ci'ibrum,  a  sieve  ;  It. crib?-o,  crivello  ;  Sp.  criba; 

Fr.  crible.]  -  A  coarse  sieve,  for  sifting  corn, 

sand,  or  gravel ;  a  riddle.  Brande. 

2.  [OldFr.  criblure.]  Coarse  meal.  Johnson. 

CRIB'BLE,  It.  Coarse ;  as,  "  Cribble  bread."  Huloet. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  t,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  PAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    h£iR,  HER; 


CKIBBLE 


CRIB'BLE,  V.  It.      \j..  CHIHBLED  ;    pp,  CRIBRLING, 

CRiBBLED.]     To  Sift  with  a  cribble,  riddle,  or 
sieve.  Lyttleton. 

t  CRI-BRA'TION,  ».  [L.  cribro,  crihratus,  to-  sift.] 
{Phm'macy.]  The  act  of  sifting  drugs.     Bailey. 

CRIb'RJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  crihrumf  a  sieve,  and_^o?-- 
ma,  form  ;  Fr.  cribriforme,']  {Anat.)  Having 
the  form  of  a  sieve  ;  —  applied  to  the  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  through  which  the  fibres  of 
the  olfactory  nerve  pass  to  the  nose.  Dunglison. 

CRJ-BROSE',  cs.  {Bot.)  Perforated  like  a  sieve 
with  small  apertures.  Loudon. 

CR!cH'TON-TTE,7i.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  ilraenite, 
or  titanate  of  iron.  Dana. 

CRtCK,   n.     1.    [It.   cricchi.  —  See   Creak.]     A 

creaking,  as  of  a  door  ;  creak,  Johnson. 

2.  A  rheumatic  affection,  or  cramp,  as  of  the 

neck.  Dicnglison. 

CRICK'^T,  n.  1.  [Dut.  krekel.  —  "  Certainly  from 
the  sound  it  utters."  Hichardson.  —  Fr.  criquet.'] 
A  chirping  insect  of  the  genus  Gryllus,  some 
species  of  which  frequent  houses.  Harris. 

I  heard  the  owl  BRream  and  the  crickets  cry.  Shak. 

jg®*  When  the  cricket  shrills,  he  raises  the  wing- 
covers  a  little,  and  shuttles  them  together  lengthwise, 
BO  that  the  projecting  vanes  of  one  are  made  to  grate 
against  those  of  the  other.    Harris. 

2.  [A.  S.  cricc,  a  staff.]  A  game  played  with 
a  bat  and  ball. 

3.  A  low  seat  or  stool. 

CRICK']pT-:^R,  n.  One  who  plays  at  cricket.  Peiry. 

CRICK'^T-ING-AP'PLE,  71.  A  small  species  of 
apple.  Johnson. 

CRiCK':pT-MATCH,  n.     A  match  at  cricket. 

CRl'CdlD,  a.  [Gr.  KpiKog,  a  ring,  and  tlSos,  form.] 
{Anat.)  Annular  ;  ring-shaped.  Brande. 

CRI'lgR,  n.  One  who  cries  or  proclaims,  as  he  who 
cries  goods  for  sale,  or  the  officer  who  makes 
proclamations  in  a  court  of  justice. 

CRIME,  n.  [Gr.  fcpifiaj  a  matter  for  judgment ; 
/cptVo),  to  separate,  to  judge  ;  L.  crimen ;  cei'no, 
to  judge  ;  It.  crimine  ;  Sp.  crimen;  Fr.  crime.] 

1.  An  infraction  of  law,  but  particularly  of 
human  law,  and  so  distinguished  from  (not  op- 
posed to)  sin  ;  an  offence  against  society  or 
against  morals,  as  far  as  they  are  amenable  to 
the  laws  ;  a  great  offence  ;  a  felony. 

A  crime  or  misdemeanor  is  an  act  committed  or  omitted 
in  violation  of  a  public  law.  Blackstone. 

Actions  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  religion  are  called  Bins; 
actions  contrary  to  the  principles  of  morals  arc  called  vices; 
and  actions  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state  arc  called  crimes. 

Maunder. 

2.  -f"  The  cause  or  origin  of  a  wrong  act. 

The  tree  of  life,  the  crime  of  our  first  father's  fall.  Spenser, 
A  capital  crime  is  one  for  which  the  penalty  is  death. 
Syn. —  Crime  is  a  violation  of  a  human  law,  or 
the  law  of  a  state ;  sin  is  a  violation  of  the  divine 
law,  or  the  precepts  of  religion ;  vice  is  opposite  to 
virtue,  and  is  an  offence  against  morality,  or  a  viola- 
tion  of  the  moral  law.  Crime  is  especially  the  object 
of  jurisprudence ;  tJice,  of  ethics ;  sin,  of  theology. 
,'A  felony  is  a  capital  crime,  or  a  heinous  offence  j  a 
' misdemeanor  is  di.  minor  crime,  or  less  than  a  crime. 
—  See  Evil,  Offence. 

t  CRIME'FUL,  a.    Full  of  crime  ;  wicked.    Shak. 

t  CRIME'L^SS,  a.  Without  crime ;  innocent.  Shak. 

CRIM'I-NAL,  a.  [L.  criminalis  ;  It.  criminale  ; 
Sp.  criminal;  Fr.  crimiliel.] 

1.  Contrary  to  law;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  crime. 

Live  thou,  and  to  thy  mother  dead  attest 
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That  clear  she  died  ri-oin  blemish  crimiTial.      Spenser. 

2.  Tainted  with  crime  ;  guilty  of  a  crime. 
The  neglect  of  any  of  the  relative  duties  renders  us  crim- 
inal in  the  sight  of  God.        '  Sogers. 

3.  Relating  to  crime  ;  not  civil ;  as,  "  A  crim- 
inal ^rosemtion  " ; "  Criminal\a.vr." Blackstone. 

Criminal  comersatiim,  (£am.)  adultery  ;  —  usually 
abbreviated  thus,  crim.  con. 

g-yji  —  Criminal  respects  the  character  of  the  of- 
fence :  'amity,  the  fact  of  committing  it.  The  degree 
of  crim-Aality  of  a  person  is  to  be  estimated  by  circum- 
stances •  his  mUt  requires  to  be  proved  by  evidence. 
Hb  who 'contradicts  another  abruptly  in  conversation, 
mav  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  politeness,  but 
he  would  not  be  styled  cnmmal. 


CRIM'I-NAL,  n.  A  person  guilty  of  a  crime  ;  a 
malefactor ;  a  cufprit ;  a  convict ;  a  felon. 

The  same  severe  impositions  are  not  indifferently  to  be 
laid  upon  criminals.  Bp,  Taylor. 

Syn. —  Criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon,  and  con- 
vict,a.re  all  terms  employed  to  denote  public  oftenders. 
Criminal  is  a  general  term,  anil  comprises  all  the  otli- 
ers.  Mal^actor  is  one  who  lias  committed  some 
crime  ;  culprit,  a  criminal  arraigned  at  tlie  bar  ;  felon, 
one  guilty  of  a  capital  or  great  crime ;  convict,  one 
under  the  sentence  of  law  for  a  crime. 

CRiM-!-NAL'!-Ty,  n.    .[Low  L.  criminalitas ;  It. 

criminalith ;  Sp'.  criminalidad ;  Fr.  criminalite.'] 

The    quality    of    being    criminal ;     guiltiness ; 

guilt.  Coke. 

Syn. —  See  Ceiihinal. 

CEIM'J-NAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  criminal  manner. 

CElM'I-NAL-NBSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  crim- 
inal ;  criminality  ;  guiltiness.  Hammond. 

CRIM'J-NATE,  V.  a,  [L.  criminor,  criminatus  ; 
It.  criminare.]  \i.  ceiminated  ;  pp.  cb.iw.i- 
NATINS,  CRIMINATED.]  To  charge  with  crime  ; 
to  accuse ;  to  impeach  ;  to  reproach  ;  to  censure. 
It  is  no  sliglit  authority  which  shall  persuade  us  to  crimi- 
nate with  the  charge  of  disloyalty  an  uncorrupt,  independent 
Parliament.  ,  Ilur/ce. 

CRIM-l-NA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  criminatio ;  It.  crimi- 
nazione ;  Sp.  criminacion.']  The  act  of  crimi- 
nating ;  accusation  ;  charge  ;  censure. 

If  provoked^  as  I  trust  I  never  shall  be,  into  crimijiatioJi 
and  recrimination.  Daniel  Webst^er. 

CRIm'J-NA-tIve,  a.  Charging  with  crime  ;  cen- 
suring ;  criminatory.  Brougham. 

CRIM'I-NA-TO-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  crimination  ; 
accusing ;  censorious.  Bailey. 

t  CRIM'I-NOtJS,  a.  [L.  criminosus.]  "Wicked  ; 
guilty  ;  criminal.  Bp.  Hall. 

tCRIM'I-NOUS-LY,  ad.    "Wickedly.    Hammond. 

t CRIM'f-NOps-NESS,  n.  "Wickedness;  guilt. 
"  The  criminous7iess  of  his  fault.'*  Boyle. 

CRIM'0§[N  (krim'zn),  a.  [It.  cremisino.']  Crim- 
son. —  See  Crimson.  Spenser. 

CRIMP,  a.  [A.  S.  acruman,  or  acrymman,  to 
crumble ;  Dut.  kruimelen,  to  crumble ;  Ger. 
krilreieln.^ 

1.  Friable  ;  brittle  ;  easily  crumbled.  "  The 
crimp  earth."  Philips. 

2.  Not  consistent.  [A  low  cant  word.]  Johnson. 
The  evidence  is  crimp;  the  witnesses  contradict  them- 
selves. Arbtahnot. 

CRIMP,  n.    1.  A  game  at  cards.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  One  who  decoys  others  into  military  ser- 
vice.   [A  low  word.]  .Johnson. 

3.  An  agent  for  coal-merchants,  and  for  per- 
sons concerned  in  shipping.  Buchanan. 

CRIMP,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ge-crympt,  curled  ;  Dut.  4f 
Ger.  krimpen,  to  crumple  ;  Sw.  krympa ;  Dan. 
krympe."]  \i.  CRIMPED  ;  pp.  crimping,  crimp- 
ed.] 

1.  To  curl  or  crisp,  as  the  hair.         Johnson. 

2.  To  form  into  ridges  ;  to  plait.  Smart. 

3.  To  decoy  for  the  army.   [Low.]        Smart. 

4.  {Cookery.)  To  make  crisp  by  gashing,  as 
cod-fish.  Smart. 

CRIMP' A^fE,  n.  The  act  of  crimping,  [e.]  Maunder. 

CRIMP'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  crimps  ; 
crimpage. 

CRIMP'ING-IR-ON,  n.     An  iron  for  curling  hair. 

CRIMP'ING-MA-gHINE',  n.  A  machine  for  form- 
ing a  kind  of  plaiting  or  fluting  on  frills  or  ruf- 
fles. W.  Ency. 

CRIM'PLE  (-pi),  V.  a.    [Dim.  of  crimp.']    U.  ceim- 

PLED  ;   pp.  CEIMPEING,  CRIMPLED.]       To  CauSC 

to  shrink  or  contract ;  to  corrugate. 

He  passed  the  cautery  tlirough  them,  and  accordingly 
cnmpl^  them  up.  Wiseman. 

CRIM'SON  (krim'zn),  n.  [Ar.  kermes,  the  cochi- 
neal insect ;  Low  L.  kermisinus  ;  It.  cremisi  ; 
Sp.  carmesi  ;  Fr.  cramoisi. — Ger.  karmesin.] 
The  color  of  red  somewhat  darkened  with  blue. 
"  Crimson,  a  very  deep  red  with  an  eye  of  blue." 
Boyle.  "  The  virgin  cn'msOB  of  modesty."  Shak. 

CRIM'SON  (krim'zn),  a.  Red,  darkened  with  blue. 
"A  cWmsore  poppy. flower."  Chapman.  "The 
crimson  web  of  war."    Gray. 
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CRIM'SON  (krim'zn),  v.  a.  To  dye  with  crimson. 
Shak.     "  The  crimsoned  east."     Thomson. 

CRlM'§ON,  v..n.  To  be  tinged  with  red ;  to  be- 
come of  a  crimson  color  ;  to  blush.  Smart. 

CRlM'§ON-HUED,  a.  Of  the  hue  or  color  of 
crimson.  Clarke. 

CRJm'^ON-PET'ALLED,  a.  Having  petals  of  the 
color  of  crimson.  Ec.  Rev, 

CR1m'§0N-WARM,  a.   "Warm  to  redress.  Clarke. 

tCEI'NAL,  a.  [L.  crinalis,  from  crinis,  hair.] 
Belonging  to  the  hair.  Blount. 

CRl'NAT-f,D,  a.  Having  long  hair  ;  hairy  ;  re- 
sembling hair.  p.  Cyc. 

CRl'NA-TO-RY,  a.  Made  of,  or  relating  to,  the 
hair.  Craig. 

CRlN'CUM  (kringk'um),  ».  A  cramp;  a  contrac- 
tion : —  whimsical  notion.  "  Cnncum  of  the 
mind."    [Ludicrous.]  Hudibras. 


CRI'N^L,  or  CRI'NET,  n. 
feather. 


A  very  fine,  hair-like 
Booth. 


CRINGE  (krinj),  n.  A  servile  bow ;  mean  civility. 

With  sacrifice  of  knees,  of  crooks,  and  cringe.     B.  Jonson. 

CRINGE (krinj),u.«.  [G^T.kriechen;  A.  S.  crymb- 
ing,  a  bending.]  [t.  cringed  ;  pp.  cringing, 
CRINGED.]  To  bend  in  submission,  servility, 
or  flattery ;  to  bow  servilely  or  obsequiously ; 
to  fawn. 

One  so  superstitiously  devout,  that  he  is  ready  to  cringe 
and  crouch  to  every  stock.  Bp.  Hall. 

CRiNpE  (krinj),  v.  a.  To  draw  together ;  to  con- 
tract.    [R.] 

Whip  him,  fellows. 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face.         Shal:. 

CRINpE'LING,  n. 
servile  flatterer. 


One  who  cringes ; 


I  mean, 
Ogilvie. 

CrInP'^R,  n.  One  who  cringes;  a  flatterer.  Todd. 

CRIN(^'!NG,  p.  a.  Bowing  obsequiously;  faivning. 
"  The  cringing  knave.  Swift. 

CRINp'ING-LT,  ad.     In  a  cringing  manner. 

CEIN'GLE  (kring'gl,  82),  re.  [Dut.  krinkel,  a  bend, 
a  ring.]  {Naut.)  A  short  piece  of  rope  having 
each  end  spliced  into  the  bolt-rope  of  a  sail, 
and  confining  an  iron  ring  or  thimble.      Dana. 

CRIN-l-CULT'U-RAL,  a.  [L.  crinis,  hair,  and 
cultura,  cultivation.]  Relating  to  the  growth 
of  hair.  Clarke. 

CR!-Nlp'5R-0US,  a.  [L.  criniger,  long-haired  ; 
crinis,  hair,  and  gero,  to  bear.]    Hairy.   Bailey. 

CEI'NITE,  a.  [L.  crinitus,  hairy ;  crinis,  hair ; 
It.  §  Sp.  crinito.'] 

1.  Having  the   appearance   of  hair  ;    hairy. 
"  Crinite,  caudate  stars."  Fairfax. 

2.  (Bot.)  Bearded  with  long  hairs.  Gray. 

CRIN'KLE  (kring'kl,  82),  v. n.  [Dut. krinkelen.— 
The  dim.  of  ciinge.  Richardson.']  [i.  crinkled  ; 
pp.  crinkling,  crinkled.]  To  go  ill  and  out; 
to  run  in  flexures  ;  to  wrinkle  ;  to  curl. 

Her  legs  are  two  faint  crinkling  props.       EeaumorA. 
CRIN'KLE   (kring'kl),  v.  a.      1.    To  make  with 
many  flexures ;  to  mould  into  inequalities. 

For  the  house  is  crinkled  to  and  fro.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  cause  to  bend  under  a  load.     Brockctt. 

CRIN'KLE  (kring'kl),  re.    A  iwinkle  ;  a  sinuosity. 

"  The  crinkles  in  this  glass."  Search. 

CRIN'KLED  (krink'kld),  p.  u,.  Formed  in  flexures ; 
wrinkled. 

CRINK'LING,  p.  a.  Running  in  flexures  ;  wrin- 
kling. 

CRI'NO,  re.  [L.  crinis,  hair;  It.  crine,  or  crin.0, 
hair.]  {Med.)  A  cuticular  disease,  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  insinuation  of  a  hair-worm  under 
the  skin  of  infants.  Brande. 

CRI'NOlD, 
CRI-NOID 


JID'AL,  ) 


Belonging  to  the  crinoidea. 
Miller. 

CRI-JVOID  'E-A,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  Kfivov,  a  lily,  and  (Hoj, 
form.]  {Pai.  &  Zoiil.)  A  family  of  nearly  ex- 
tinct animals  belonging  to  the  order  Echinoder- 
mata,  having  a  radiated,  lily-shaped  disk  sup- 
ported on  a  jointed  stem.  "When  the  stem  is  cy- 
lindrical the  species  are  called  ertcWm'^es.iJrawi^e. 


mJeN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  S6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  RlJLE. - 
43 
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CEOCK 


CRl-Jv'6lD'E-^,n.pl.   See  Ckinoidea.   Baird. 

CRI-NOlD'e-AN,  re.  One  of  the  Crinoidea.  Brando. 

CEIN'0-l!ne,  n.  [Fr.jfrom crin, horsehair,  and lin, 
flax.]  An  expansive  stiff  skirt  worn  by  women, 
made  originally  of  hair  cloth ;  — now  applied  to 
a  skirt  of  any  material,  stiffened  with  starch  or 
other  substance,  or  expanded  by  hoops.    Blunt. 

CRJ-NOSE',  a.  [L.  crinis,  hair.]  Hairy  ;  covered 
with  hair,     [n.]  Bailey. 

CRI-N6s'!-TY,  re.    Hairiness,     [n.]  Bailey. 

CRi'JfVM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  the  bulb 
of  one  species  of  which  i^CrinuTn  Asiaticum)  is 
used  in  the  East  Indies  as  an  emetic.       Baird. 

CRIP'LJNG,  re.  A  short  spar  set  up  as  a  support 
against  the  side  of  a  house.  Britton. 

CRIp'PLE  (krjp'pl),  n.  [A.  S.  creopere,  a  creeper, 
a  cripple;  Dut.  kruiper;  Ger.  krilppel\  Sw. 
krympling  ;  Dan.  krbppel ;  Gael,  crioplach  ;  M. 
"nggyl.l  A  lame  person  ;  one  who,  from  any 
cause,  has  not  the  full  use  of  his  limbs. 

See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing.        Fopc. 

CRIP'PLE,  a.     Lame,     [u.]  Sliak. 

CRIP'PLE,  11.  a.  [i.  CRIPPLED  ;  pp.  crippling, 
CRIPPLED.]  To  lame ;  to  make  lame  ;  — to  dis- 
able.   "  Crippled  fingers."  Dryden. 

t  CRIP'PLE-NfiSS,  n.     Lameness.  Johnson. 

CRIP'PLING,  re.     Same  as  Criplino.        Ogilvie. 

CRI'SJS,  n. ;  pi.  cri'se?.  [Gr.  Kficis ;  Kfivui,  to 
separate,  to  decide  ;  L.  crisis ;  It.  crises  or  crisi ; 
Sp.  crisis  ;  Fr.  crise.'] 

1.  The  time  when  any  thing  is  at  its  height ; 
a  decisive  point  in  any  important  affair ;  a  criti- 
cal time ;  a  decisive  turn  ;  a  turning  point. 

TliiB  hour 's  the  very  crisis  of  your  fate.  Dfyden. 

2.  {Med.)  That  point  in  a  disease  in  which  it 
takes  a  decisive  turn. 

CrifCB,  properly  so  ealled,  do  very  seldom  iiappen  in  other 
than  fevers  and  the  lilce  acute  diseases.  Bo^/le. 

CRISP,  a.  [L.  crispus,  curled  or  wrinkled ;  It. 
crespo,  wrinkled ;  A.  S.  crisp,  curled,  frizzled.] 

1.  Curled;  frizzled.    "  Cmp  hair."    Chaucer. 
Bulls  are  more  crisp  on  the  forehead  than  cows.      Bacon. 

2.  Turning  in  and  out ;  winding.  "  Leave 
your  crisp  channels."  Shak. 

3.  Easily  broken  ;  brittle  ;  friable  ;  crispy. 

If  the  cakes  at  tea  eat  short  and  crisp,  they  were  made  by 
Olivia.  Qoldsmitfi, 

4.  Effervescing  or  sparkling,  as  liquors ;  brisk. 

Friar,  you  must  leave 
Your  neat,  crisp  claret,  and  fall  to  your  cider.   Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

CRISP,  V.  a.  [L,  crispo  ;  It.  crespare ;  Sp.  cres- 
par ;  Fr.  cr^per.]     [i.  crisped  ;   pp.  crisping, 

CRISPED.] 

1.  To  contract  into  knots  or  curls  ;  to  twist ; 
to  curl ;  to  make  wavy.  "  Crisped  tresses." 
Drayton.     "  Crisped  books."  Milton. 

2.  To  make  crisp,  crispy,  or  brittle.     Clarke. 

CRiSP,  v.-n.     To  curl.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

CRIS'PAT-5D,  a.  Rough  with  waving  lines.  Craig. 

t  CRIS-PA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  curling,  or  the 
state  of  being  curled.  Bacon. 

CRIS'P  A-TURE,  B.  The  state  of  being  curled.  Craig. 

CEIsp'^R,  re.  That  which  crisps  or  curls  ;  an  in- 
strument for  friezing  or  crisping  cloth.     Booth. 

CRIS'PJN,  n.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  shoe- 
makers, of  whom  St.  Crispin  was  the  reputed 
patron  saint.  Crabh. 

ORISP'ING-IR'ON  (-I'urn),  ».'  A  curling-iron ; 
crisping-pin.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

CRiaP'jNG-PIN,  re.  A  curling-iron.  Isaiali  n\.22. 

fCRiS-PI-SUL'CANT,  a.  \li.  crispisulcans  ;  cris- 
pus, curled,  and  sulco,  sulcans,  to  furrow.] 
"Waved  or  undulating,  as  lightning.         Bailey. 

CRISP'ITE,  re.  (Min.)  An  ore  of  titanium ;  titanic 
acid;  rutile.  Dana. 

CRISP'LY,  ad.     In  a  crisp  or  brittle  manner. 

CRISP'N^SS,  re.  State  of  being  crisp ;  curledness. 

CRISP'Y,  ffl.    1.  Curled;  frizzled;  crisp.  Johnson. 
2.  Short  and  brittle  ;  crisp.  Smai-t. 

CRISS'-CrOss,  re.      1.   The  mark  made  in  the 


shape  of  a  cross  as  the  signature  of  one  who 

cannot  write.  Brockett. 

2.  A  game  played  on  slates  or  paper  by  chil- 

di'cn.  Bartlett. 

CRiSS-CROSS-EOW  (krls-kros-ro'),  re.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  Christ-cross-row.']  The  alphabet :  — 
the  beginning.  —  See  Christ-cross-row. 

She  is  not  come  to  the  criss-cross-row  of  her  perfection 
yet.  Soutkeme, 

CRIS'TATE,  a.  [L.  cristatv^;  crista,  a  crest.] 
{Bot.)  Having  an  elevated  appendage  resem- 
bling a  crest ;  crested.  —  See  Crested.     Gray. 

CRI-TE'RJ-ON,  «. ;  pi.  CRITERIA,  rarely  criteri- 
ONS.  [Gr.  Kpiri^piov ;  Koivw,  to  judge ;  It.  ^  Sp.  cri- 
terio  ;  Fr.  criterium.]  A  rule,  mark,  or  standard 
by  which  a  judgment  or  estimate  can  be  formed ; 
a  test ;  a  measure. 

Our  knowledge,  therefore,  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a 
conformity  between  our  ideas  and  tlie  reality  of  things.  But 
what  shall  be  the  criterion?  Locke. 

Criterion'is  now  used  chieflyto  denote  the  character  which 
distinguishes  truth  from  falsity.  Fhming, 

JS^  This  is  originally  a  Greek  word,  and  the  Greek 
plural  criteria  is  most  commonly  used  ;  but  criterions 
is  countenanced  by  some  grammarians,  as  Priestley, 
Grant,  &c.,  and  by  some  authors,  as  Blackstone, 
Story,  &c. 

fl@="  Criterion  was  so  little  felt  to  be  an  English 
word  in  the  time  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  he  writes  it 
Kpirfjpwv."     Trench. 

Syn. —  Criterion  is  a  rule  or  standard  by  which  a 
judgment  maybe  formed  ;  standard  ia  that  which  has 
been  establislied  or  tried  by  a  proper  test,  and  is  used 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  Acriterion  of  meritor 
of  demerit,  of  right  and  wrong  ;  a  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  ;  a  standard  of  excellence,  of  eloquence. 
Judge  by  a  criterion ;  compare  with  a  standard ;  try 
by  a  test. 

CRl-TE'R!-0-NAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  a  criterion.    [K.]  Coleridge. 

CRITH'O-MAN-CY,  re.  [Gr.  aptBlj,  barley,  and 
fjiavTiia,  divination.]  (Ant.)  Divination  by  ex- 
amining the  dough  or  matter  of  the  cakes 
offered  in  sacrifices,  and  the  meal  strewed  over 
the  victims  to  be  killed.  Craig. 

CRIT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  KpiriKds ;  L.  criticus ;  It.  Sp  Sp. 
eritico ;  Fr.  cntigue.]  Relating  to  criticism  ; 
critical.     "  Critic  learning."  Pope. 

CRiT'JO,  re.  [Gr.  Kpinicds;  Kfiivm,  to  discern,  to 
judge  ;  L.  criticus  ;  It.  eritico ;  Fr.  critiqtie.1 

1.  A  judge  of  literary  merit,  or  of  merit  in 
the  fine  arts  generally  ;  a  connoisseur. 

Now  learn  what  morals  critics  ought  to  show; 
For  't  is  but  half  a  judge's  task  to  know.  Pope. 

The  two  most  distinguislied  critics  of  the  last  [eighteenth] 
century,  Bishop  Warburton  and  Dr.  Johnson.  J.  Gait. 

2.  One  apt  to  find  fault ;  a  censurer. 

I  thought  he  would  have  played  the  ignorant  critic  with 
every  thing.  B.  Jotison. 

3.  Critical  examination ;  critique.     Johnson. 

t  CRIT'IC,  v.  re.    To  play  the  critic ;  to  criticise. 
They  . .  .  comment,  critic,  and  tlourlsh  upon  them.  Temple. 

CRIT'I-CAL,  a.  1.  Capable  of  judging ;  discern- 
ing; nicely  judicious.  "  The  judgment  of  more 
critical  ears."  Chillingworth. 

2.  Exact ;  accurate.  "  Poets  and  orators  . . . 
without  this  critical  knowledge."  Burke. 

3.  Inclined  to  find  fault;  captious;  censorious. 

O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to  itj 

For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical.  Shah. 

4.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  criticism. 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  is  the  Unest  critical  work  ex- 
tant, and  can  never  be  read  witliout  instruction  and  delight. 

Bijron, 

5.  Relating  to  a  crisis;    decisive.     "In  so 

critical  a  juncture."  Swift. 

Our  circumstances  are  indeed  crilicah  but  then  they  are 
the  critical  circumstances  of  a  strong  and  mighty  nation. 

Burke. 

Critical  philosophy,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
metaphysical  system  of  Kant,  from  his  work  entitled 
Criticism  of  Pure  Reason. 

CRIT'l-C AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  critical  manner ;  exactly. 

CRlT'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  criti- 
cal ;  exactness ;  accuracy ;  nicety.        Johnson. 

CRIT-IO-AS'TlgR,  re.   An  inferior  critic.  Qu.  Rev'. 

CR!t'I-CI§-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  criti- 
cised ;  that  may  be  criticised.  Elphinston. 

CRIT'I-CI^E,  v.  a.     [It.  criticare  ;    Sp.  criticar.'] 

[i.  CRITICISED  ;  pp.  CRITICISING,   CRITICISED.] 


To  examine  carefully  with  reference  to  excel- 
lences and  defects ;  to  pass  judgment  upon. 

Nor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as  any  breach  of  charity  to  criti- 
cise  the  author,  so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  person.  Addison. 

/lar  This  word  is  often  spelt  by  good  writers  criti- 
dte  ;  but  more  commonly  criticise.  It  is  spelt  criticize 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Bailey,  Kersey,  Dyche,  iUartin, 
Smart,  and  Clarke ;  and  criticise  in  almost  all  the 
other  English  dictionaries. 

CRIT'I-CI?E,  V.  re.  To  play  the  critic  ;  to  judge ; 
—  especially  in  regard  to  the  faults  and  beau- 
ties of  any  work  of  literature  or  of  art. 

Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise.  Pope. 

CRIT'|-Cl§-¥E,  ™.  One  who  criticises.  Blachwall. 

CRIT'I-Cl^M,  re.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  criticising 
or  judging ;  critical  examination  or  observation, 
especially  as  applied  in  exhibiting  the  merits 
and  defects  of  a  literary  production,  or  of  a  work 
of  art ;  remark ;  stricture ;  critique. 

Criticism,  though  dignified  from  the  earliest  ages  by  the 
labors  of  men  eminent  for  knowledge  and  sagacity,  has  not 
yet  attained  the  certainty  and  stability  of  science.     Johnson. 

Criticism,  with  some,  is  synonymous  with  censure;  others 
have  a  different  notion  or  the  word.  Criticism  properly 
means  an  impartial  judgment  of  a  subject.  P.  Cyc. 

Syn.  —  See  Animadversion. 

CRI-TtaUE'  (kre-tek'),  re.  [Fr.]  A  critical  exam- 
ination ;  critical  remarks ;  criticism ;  a  review. 

This  ci-itiqve  on  the  Hippolytus  will  let  the  reader  at  once 
into  the  true  character  of  Seneca,  which,  he  now  sees,  is  that 
of  a  mere  declamatory  moralist.  Surd. 

Syn. — See  Review. 

fCRI-TiaUE'  (kre-tek'),  v.  a.   [Fr.  aritiguer.]  To 

criticise.  Pope. 

CRIZ'ZEL-ING,  re.     Same  as  Crizzle.       Clarke. 

CRIZ'ZLE,  or  CRIZ'ZEL  (kriz'zl),  re.  Roughness 
on  the  surface  of  glass,  rendering  it  dull.  Smart. 

CROAK  (krok),  v.  re.  [Gr.  /cpwC",  /cpw|w  ;  L.  croeio  ; 
It.  crocitare ;  Sp.  croajar ;  Fr.  eroasser.  —  A.  S. 
cracettan ;  Dut.  kwaaken ;  Ger.  krachzen^     \i. 

CROAKED  ;  pp.   CROAKING,  CROAKED.] 

1.  To  make  a  hoarse,  low  noise,  like  a  frog. 
And  querulous  fi:ogs  in  muddy  pools  do  croak.  JUai/'s  Virgil. 

2.  To  caw,  as  a  raven  or  a  crow, 

I  would  croak  hke  a  raven.  Shak. 

3.  To  murmur;  to  complain.  Smart. 

CROAK,  n.  [Goth,  kruk  ;  Old  Fr.  croOc.]  A  cry 
or  sound  hke  that  made  by  the  frog  or  the 
raven.  "  The  hoarse,  deep  croak  of  the  cor- 
vorant."  Pennant. 

CROAK'JEE,  re.    One  that  croaks ;  a  murmurer. 

CROAK'JNG,  re.  A  low,  harsh  sound,  as  of  a  frog. 

CROAK'ING,  p.  It.  Making  a  hoarse  noise  ;  — 
murmuring. 

CRO'AT,  re.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  a  soldier  of 
Croatia.  Bright. 

CEOC'A-LITE,  re.  [L.  crocus,  saffron,  and  Gr.  /.ifioj, 
a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  natrolite.  Dana. 

CEO'CEOyS  (kro'shiis,  66),  a.  [It.  croceus ;  crocus, 
saffron.]  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  saf- 
fron ;  like  saffron,     [r.]  Bailey. 

CRO'CH5§,  re.  pi.  Little  buds  or  knobs  about  the 
tips  of  a  deer's  horn.  Craig. 

CROCHET  (kro'sha),  re.  [Fr.,  re  /wok.']  A  species 
of  knitting  performed  by  means  of  a  small  hook, 
the  material  being  fancy  worsted,  cotton,  or 
silk.  Ogilvie. 

CROCHET  (kro-sha'),  v.  n.  To  practise  the  kind  of 
knitting  called  crochet. 

tCEO'CI-A-RY  (kro'she-?-re,  661,  re.  [See  Cro- 
sier.] The  person  whio  carries  the  crosier  before 
the  archbishop.  Ash. 

CRO-CID'O-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  imom's,  a  piece  or  knot 
of  wool,  and  ;.i8os,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  Blue  iron- 
stone, or  blue  asbestos ;  —  so  named  from  its 
wool-like,  fibrous  structure.  Dana. 

t  CE69-I-TA'TI0N,  re.  [L.  crocitatio.]  The  croak- 
ing of  frogs  or  of  ravens.  Bailey. 

CROCK,  re.  [A.  S.  crocca,  a  pot,  a  pitcher ;  Frs, 
kroek ;  Dut.  kruik ;  Dan.  krukke.] 

1.  t  A  cup  or  other  vessel  made  of  earth. 

Like  foolish  files  about  a  honey  crock.  Spenser. 

2.  A  low  seat ;  a  stool. 

I  seated  her  upon  a  little  &ock  at  my  left  hand.       Taller. 

3.  The  black  or  soot  on  a  pot  or  kettle.  Ray. 
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CR6ck,  v.  a.  [i.  chocked;  pp.  CROCKING, 
CHOCKED.]  To  defile  or  blacken  with  soot ;  to 
blacken  ;  to  soil.  [Local,  Eng.  &  U.  S.]   Forby. 

CK6CK'5R-y,  «•  [A.  S.  crocca,  a  pot,  a  pitcher ; 
W.  crocan,  a  pot.]  Vessels  made  of  clay  and 
dried  by  heat ;  earthen  ware.  Johnson. 

CROCK'^T,  11.    [Fr.  crochet.'\ 

1.  {Arch.')  An  ornament 
placed  at  the  angles  of 
pediments,  canopies,  pin- 
nacles, &c.,  resembling 
buds  of  trees,  or  bunches 
of  foliage.  Francis. 

2.  A  large  roll  of  hair 
formerly  worn.    lialUwell. 

CROcK'Y,  a.  Blackened  or  defiled  with  crock; 
smutty.     [Local.]  Forby. 

CROO'O-DlLE,  or  CR6C'0-DILE  (18)  [kr5k'o-dil, 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ;  krSk'p-dll,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F."],  n.  [Gr.  KfOK6Ui).os ;  KfiiKos,  the  crocus,  6it>.ds, 
fearful,  —  because  it  dislikes  crocits  or  saffron. 
Vossius.  Fuller.  —  "Herodotus  says  the  name 
was  first  imposed  by  the  louians,  from  their 
resemblance  to  lizards,  so  named  by  them." 
Richardson.  —  L.  crocodilus ;  It.  coccodrillo ;  Sp. 
cocodrilo ;  Fr.  crocodile.'] 

1.  {Zoal.)  An  amphibious,  voracious  animal 
of  the  lizard  kind ;  the  largest  of  the  saurian 
reptiles.  Some  crocodiles  attain  the  length  of 
thirty  feet,  especially  those  of  the  Nile.  —  See 
Alligator.  Saird. 

Ambiguous  betw.een  eea  and  land. 
The  river-horae,  the  scaly  crocodils.  Milton. 

JO®^  Crocodiles,  properly  so  called,  are  natives  of  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  World,  and  like  the  rest  of  the 
LacerUE,  are  oviparous  ;  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
sand  or  mud  near  or  on  the  banks  of  the  river^j  they  fre- 
quent, and  the  young,  when  hatched, 'immediately  pro- 
ceed to  the  water.  The  egg  of  the  common  or  Nilotic 
crocodile  is  not  much  larger  than  thatof  a  goose,  and  is 
covered  with  a  hard,  calcareous  shell.  The  upper  jaw 
of  the  crocodile  is  generally  said,  but  erroneously,  to  be 
movable.  This  mistake  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
lower  jaw  is  mucli  produced  posteriorly,  and  articu- 
lated with  the  upper  very  far  back.    Baird. 

2.  (Logic.)  A  sophistical  argument.   Ogilvie. 

Crocodile  tcarSj  false  or  affected  tears ;  a  term  de- 
rived from  the  fabulous  story  that  crocodiles  shed  tears 
over  those  whom  they  devour. 

CROC-O-DIL'p-AN,  o.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
the  crocodile.  '  BucUand. 

OROC-p-DIL'5-AN,  n.  A  crocodile  ;  one  of  the 
crocodilean  family.  Buckland. 

CR6C-P-dIL'I-TY,  n.  [Gr.  Kfoic6Sft!.o!,  a  fallacy 
of  the  sophists.]  (Logic.)  A  captious  or  soj)his- 
tical  mode  of  arguing.  Ogilvie. 

CRO'CO-NATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  a 
union  of  croconic  aeid  with  a  base.  " 


CRp-CON'JC,  a.  [Gr.  xpdKos,  the  crocus.]  (^Chem.) 
Noting  an  acid  resulting  from  the  action  of  po- 
tassium on  carbonic  oxide ;  —  so  named  from 
its  yellow  color.  Brande. 

CRO-CROIS'lTE,  n.  (Mill.)  A  chromate  of  lead  ; 
red  lead-ore.  Dana. 

CRO'CUS,  n. ;  pi.  L.  CRo'ci;  Eng.  cr5'cvs-e?. 
[Gr.  KoiKos ;  L.  crocus.'] 

'  1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  plants  distin- 
guished for  early  flowering  in  spring.     Saffron 
is  obtained  from  one  of  the  species. 
Fau:-handed  Spring  unbosoms  eveiy  grace. 
Throws  out  the  snowdrop  and  the  crocus  first.     Thomson. 

2.  (Chem.)    A  name  applied  to  any  mineral 
powder  of  a  deep  yellow  or  a  red  color.     Craig. 

CROFT,  n.    [A.  S.  croft.]   A  small  field  adjoining 
a  dwelling-house  and  kitchen-garden  ;  —  some- 
times applied  also  to  any  small  tract  of  land. 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  in  the  hilly  crofts 
That  brow  this  bottom  glade.  Milton. 

t  CROI-SADE',  n.  [Fr.  croisade  ;  croix,  a  cross.] 
A  crusade.  —  See  Crusade.  Fuller. 

t  CROI-SA'DO,  n.  Crusade. — See  CRTJSADE.5acOTC. 

CROl'Sg^,  re.  pi.  [Old  Fr.  crois,  a  cross.]  Pil- 
grims or  soldiers  who  carry  a  cross ;  crusaders. 
"The  conquests  of  the  croises."  Burke. 

CROIS'SANTE,  «.  [Fr.  croissant,  a  crescent.] 
(Her.)  A  term  for  a  cross,  the  ends  of  which  are 
formed  like  a  crescent,  or  half-moon.     Ogilvie. 


CR0K'J1R,»J.  A  large  water-fuwl  found  in  the  Ches- 
apeake and  the  large  rivers  of  Virginia.  Ogilvie. 

CRb'M4,n.  [It.,  from  Gr.  ;^;()fi/<ii.]  (Mus.)  A 
quaver  ;  a  musical  character.  Hamilton. 

CROME,  n.  A  provincial  term  for  an  implement 
with  crooked  or  hooked  prongs ;  —  written  also 
croom.  Farm.  Ency. 

Cr6m'LECH  (kr5ni'Iek),  n.  [W.  cromlec ;  crom, 
crooked,  and  llec,  a  flat  stone.]  A  series  of 
huge,  broad,  flat  stones,  placed  on  other  stones 
set  on  end  ;  —  found  in  Wales,  in  Devonshire, 
and  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land and  some  continental  countries,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Druidical  altars.    Rowland. 

CRO-MOR'NA,  re.  The  name  of  a  reed  stop  in  the 
organ.  Clarke. 

CRO'NAjCH,  n.     See  COEANACH.  Ogilvie. 

CRONE,  n.  [Scotch  croyn,  crone,  or  croon,  a  groan ; 
—  applied  to  the  hollow  murmuring  sound  with 
which  old  witches  uttered  their  incantations  ; 
also  to  the  incantation  itself,  and  hence,  proba- 
bly, to  the  witch.    Jamieson.    Richardson.] 

1.  A  contemptuous  term  for  an  old  woman. 
"  This  cursed  (rone."  Chaucer.  "  That  crooked 
crone."  Gascoigne. 

2.  An  old  ewe. 

Fresh  herrings  plenty  Michael  brings, 

"With  fatted  crones,  and  such  old  things.  Tusser, 

CRO'N^L,  re.  The  iron  end  of  a  tilting  spear.  Ash. 

CRO'NjpT,  re.  [Probably  contracted  from  c07'onet.] 
(Farriery.)  The  hair  over  the  top  of  a  horse's 
hoof.  Johnson. 

CRON'ST^D-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  contain- 
ing silex  and  iron.  Dana. 

CRO'NY,  re.  [See  CRONE.]  A  bosom  companion ; 
an  intimate  friend  or  associate.  [A  colloquial 
and  cant  word.]  Bailey. 

To  oblige  your  crony  Swift, 

Bring  our  dame  a  new-year's  gift.  Swift. 

JS^  This  was  formerly  the  same  word  as  crone. 
Marry  not  an  old  crony  or  a  fool  for  money.        Burton. 

tCRON'Y-CAL,  a.  Acronycal.  —  See  AcRONYOAL. 

CR66'DLE,  v.  n.  To  cower,  stoop,  or  hover  over; 
to  lie  close  and  snug ;  to  cuddle.  [Local.]  Forby. 

II  CROOK  (kriik,  51)  [kriik,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wb.  Nares ; 
kr6k,  S.  W.  E.  Ja.  K.  C],  re. 

1.  [Sw.  krok ;  kroka,  to  curve,  to  bend ;  Dan. 
krog;  Ge\t.crok;  'Ran.  kriok.]  Any  crookedor 
bent  instrument,  as  a  shepherd's  hook,  or 
a  bishop's  crosier.  "  The  bishop  with  his 
crook."  Chaucer. 

I  sing  the  man  who  Judah's  sceptre  bore 

In  that  right  hand  which  held  the  crook  before.      CowTsy. 

2.  Any  thing  bent ;  a  bend ;  flexure  ;  curva- 
ture. 

Through  lanes,  and  crooks,  and  darkness  most  we  passed. 

Fhaer^a  Virgil. 

3.  An  artifice ;  a  trick  ;•  device. 

For  all  your  brags,  hooks,  ajid  crooks,  you  have  such  a  fall 
as  you  shall  never  be  able  to  stand  upright  again  in  this  mat- 
ter. Abp.  Cranmer  to  Bp.  Gardijier. 


4.  [L.  ci'ux,  a  cross.]     A  gibbet. 
Syn.  —  See  Staff. 


Spenser. 


I  CROOK  (krflk),  v.  a.     [Sw.  kroka, ;  Fr.  crooher.] 

\i.  CROOKED  ;  pp.   CROOKING,  CROOKED.] 

1.  To  make  crooked ;  to  bend ;  to  curve. 

No!  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  deviate  from  rectitude;    to 
turn  from  the  right  course  ;  to  pervert. 

■Whatsoever  aifairs  pass  such  a  man's  hands,  he  crooketh 
them  to  his  own  ends.  Bacon. 

I  CROOK  (kriik),   V.   n.      To   be   bent;   to  turn. 
"  Their  shoes  crooking  upwards."  Camden. 

I  CROOK'-BAok    (kriifc'bak),  n.     A  man  with  a 
crooked  back.  .  Shak. 

I  CROOK'-BACKED    (krijk'bskt),   u..      Having    a 
crooked  back ;  bent-shouldered.  Dryden. 

I  CROOK'^D  (kriik'ed),  a.    X.  Bent;  not  straight; 
winding;  oblique.  "  CrooAfirf  lanes."  Thomson. 

2.  Without  rectitude ;  untoward ;  perverse. 
They  are  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation.  Deut.  xxxii.  5. 

I  CROOK'^D-LY  (kr(ik'ed-le),  ad.     In  a  crooked 
manner. 


I  CROOK':eD-NESS  (kriik'ed-n68),  re.    1.  The  state 
of  being  crooked  or  curved ;  curvity ;  inflection. 

2.  Deformity ;  distortion.     "  Any  crookedness 
or  spot  in  their  sacrifice."  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  Depravity ;  perverseness. 

My  will  hath  been  used  to  crookedness  and  peevish  mo- 
rosity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

I  CROOK'eD-PAT'JgD,  a.     Having  a  crook  in  the 

head.  Shak. 

I I  CROOK'EN  (krttk'kn),  v.  a.  To  crook.  Homilies. 

I  CROOK'-KNEED  (krfik'ned),  o.  Having  crooked 
knees.  Shak. 


I  CROOK'-SHOUL-DfRED 
Having  bent  shoulders. 


(krak'sh61-d?rd),     a. 
South. 


P,  re,     [A.  S.  crop  ;  Dut.  krop ;  Ger.  kropf; 
jl.  kroj.]  The  first  stomach  or  craw  of  a  bird. 


CEOOM,  re.  An  implement  with  crooked  prongs ; 
—  also  written  crome.     [Local.]      Farm.  Ency. 

CROON,  V.  re.  [L.  grunio.  —  A.  S.  runian  ;  Belg. 
kreuncn.]     To  roar.    [Local,  Eng.]     Holloway. 

CROP,  re.  1.  [A.  S.  crop,  the  top,  an  ear  of  corn.] 
The  highest  part  or  end  of  any  thing,  as  the 
head  of  a  tree,  or  the  ear  of  com ;  summit ;  top. 
"  Crop  and  root."  Chaucer. 

2.  "That  which  is  gathered  as  fruit ;  the  harvest. 
What  crop  did  rise  upou  so  rash-sown  seed.       Oascoigne. 

Laboring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop.     Millon. 

3.  [See  Crop,  v.  a.]    Any  thing  cut  ofl'. 

Guiltless  of  steel,  and  from  the  razor  free, 

It  falls  a  plenteous  crop  reserved  for  thee.         Dryden. 

CROP, 
Icel. 

It  [the  food]  is  immediately  swallowed  into  the  crop  or 
craw.  May. 

CROP,  V.  a.  [Dut.  krappen,  to  cut  off.  Skijiner.'] 
[i.  cropped  ;  pp.  CROPPING,  cropped  —  some- 
times CROPT.  Cowper.] 

1.  To  cut  off,  as  the  ends  of  any  thing ;  to  lop. 

I  will  crop  off  from  the  top  of  his  young  twigs  a  tender 
one.  Ezek.  xvii.  -22. 

Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  lieks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood.   Pope. 

2.  To  gather,  as  fruit ;  to  pluck. 

O  fruit  divine  I 
Sweet  of  thyself,  but  much  more  sweet  thus  cropped.  Milton. 

3.  To  provide  with  seed,  as  land,  for  a  future 
crop  ;  to  plant ;  to  sow.  A.  Smith. 

tCROP,  J),  re.     To  yield  a  harvest.  Shak. 

To  crop  out,  {Min.  &  Ocol.)  to  rise  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  as  a  stratum  of  coal,  &.C.,  or  a 
series  of  strata.  Brande. 

CR6P'— EAR,».  A  horse  with  cropped  ears.  Shak. 

CROP'-EARED  (krop'erd),  u.  Having  the  ears 
cropped.  B.  Jonson. 

CROP'FUL,  a.  Satiated ;  with  a  full  belly.  Milton. 

CROP'OUT,  re.  (Min.  &  Geol.)  A  term  used  by 
miners  for  the  rising  up  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  of  one  or  more  strata.  Brande. 

CROPPED  (kropt),  p.  u.  Cut  oft'  at  the  ends  ; 
lopped ;  reaped. 

CROP'PjpR,  n.  A  pigeon  with  a  large  crop.  Walton. 

CROp'PJNG,  re.  The  act  of  gathering  crops  :  —  a 
cutting  off.  Seager. 

CR6p'-S1cK,  a.     Sick  from  repletion.  Tate. 

CR6p'-SICK-N(;SS,  ».  The  state  of  being  sick 
from  repletion.  Whitlock. 

CRO  '  QtjJjirT  (kro'kiint),  re.  [Fr.  croquer,  cro- 
quant,  to  crackle  between  the  teeth.]  A  kind 
of  paste  or  cake.  Merle. 

CRORE,  re.  Ten  millions.  [East  Indies.]  Hamilton. 

CRO'^I^R    (kro'zher),    re.      [Fr. 
crosse  ;  croix,  a  cross.] 

1.  (SccZ.)  A  gilded  staff;  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  borne 
before  an  archbishop:  —  the- 
name  also  applied  to  the  staff, 
crooked  at  top,  carried  before 
a  bishop  ;  a  pastoral  staff ;  a  shepherd's  crook. 

FairhoU. 

2.  (Asiron.)  The  figure  of  a  cross  made  by 
four  stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere  ;  the 
Southern  Cross.  London  Ency. 

Syn.  —  See  Staff. 
CKO'^I^RED  (krs'zherd),  i*.     Having  or  bearing  a 
crosier.  "•  Cyc. 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6ve,  nor,  s6n;   bOll,  bur,  Rt)LE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  g,  soft;  jG,  fi,  £,  i,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   :^  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 


CROSLET 


[Old  Fr.  croisselet.] 
A  crucible. 


tee ;  Dut.  kmis  ;     '^  rnlTijL^  '~U~' 
.;    Sw.  §  Dan.   ^^^TT     U 
•roes,}  ^      y 


CROS'L^T,  n. 
cross. 
2.  [Old  Fr.  cr(w's2*ct7.] 

II  CROSS  (krSs  or  kraus,  21) 
[kr5s,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  kr^us,  J.  Wb.  .Vares], 
n.  [L.  c;^x,  crucis  ;  It. 
croce\  Sp.  crws;  Yx.croix.  ^ 

—  A.S.c77fce-  "^-■'-    ' "' 

Ger.  A)'ei« 
Aors ;  "W.  croes.^ 

^  1.  A  gibbet  made  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  placed  athwart  each  other,  either 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  T  or  of  the  letter  X  ; 
the  instrument  by  which  the  Saviour  suffered. 
He  took  hia  death  upon  the  a-oss.  Gowtr. 

2.  The  ensign  of  the  Christian  religion. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore. 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord.  Spenser. 

3.  The  Christian  religion,  in  allusion  to  the 
mode  in  which  its  founder  suffered  death. 

The  preaching  of  the  cross  la  to  them  that  perish  foolish- 
ness. 1  (Jor.  i.  18. 

4.  Trial  of  patience ;  misfortune  ;  vexation. 

Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience, 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross.  Shak. 

A  great  estate  hath  great  crosses,  and  a  mean  fortune  hath 
but  small  ones.  £p.  Taylor. 

5.  The  figure  made  by  drawing  one  line 
through  another ;  as,  "  The  cross  used  as  a  sig- 
nature by  those  who  cannot  write." 

6.  A  piece  of  coin  marked  with  a  cross.  "  He 
had  not  a  cross  to  pay  them."  Howell. 

7.  Church-lands  in  Ireland. 

Church  lands  lying  within  the  same  [counties],  which  were 
called  the  cross.  Davies. 

8.  An  intermixture  of  different  races  in  breed- 
ing. Naturalist, 

9.  {Arc/i.)  A  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross  : 

—  a  monument,  originally  of  a  religious  char- 
acter, still  seen  in  many  market-squares  and 
other  places  in  England.  Crabb. 

10.  (Surveying.)  An  instrument  for  laying  off 
offsets  perpendicular  to  the  main  course.  Davies. 

Cross  andpilCj  a  play  with  money,  in  which,  a  coin 
being  thrown  up,  it  is  a  matter  of  chance  wJietlier  tiie 
side  bearing  the  cross  fall  uppermost  or  the  other. 
^^Cross^l  win,  and pi/c, you  lose." — See  Pile.  Swift. 

To  take  up,  or  bear,  the  a'OSSj  to  submit  to  trials  or 
afflictions. 

II  CROSS,  a.     1.  Falling  or  lying  athwart;  inter- 
secting; transverse;  oblique. 

In  direct  lines,  or  in  the  intersection  of  cross  ones.  Bentley. 

2.  Contradictory  ;  opposite  ;  contrary. 

It  runs  cross  to  the  belief  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Atterbury. 

3.  Perverse  ;  untractable  ;  unmanageable. 

The  cross  circumstances  of  a  man's  teipper.  South. 

4.  Unsuccessful ;  adverse  ;  unfortunate. 

I  cannot,  without  some  regret,  behold  the  cross  issue  of  my 
design.  OlanviUe. 

5.  Peevish  ;  fretful  ;  ill-tempered  ;  captious. 
*'A  cross  answer,"  To/ylor.  "All  cross  hu- 
mors."    Tillotson. 

6.  Interchanged. 

Cross  marriages  between  the  king's  son  and  the  archduke's 
daughter,  and  again  between  the  archduke's  eon  and  the 
king's  daughter.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Captious. 
II  CROSS,  prep.    1.  Athwart ;  transversely ;  across. 

The  enemy  had  cut  down  great  trees  cross  the  ways.  EnolUa. 

2.  Erom  side  to  side  ;  over. 

I  charge  thee,  yiaSt  me  safely  cross  the  channel.         Shak. 

II  CROSS,    V,    a.        \i.    CROSSED   ;     pp.    CROSSING, 
CROSSED.] 

1.  To  pass  across,  or  to  cause  to  pass  or  lie 
athwart ;  as,  "To  cross  a  track." 

To  cross  the  cudgels  to  the  laws,  Hudibras. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  cross  or  with  crosses. 

I  shall  carefully  observe  not  to  ci-oss  over  or  deface  the 
copy  of  yonr  papers  for  the  future.  l*ope. 

3.  To  cancel.  "To  cross  an  article."  JbAnson. 

4.  To  pass  over;  as,  "To  cross  the  ocean." 

5.  To  thwart ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  interfere 
with  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  hinder. 

But  Jove's  will  ever  all  law  overcomes; 

No  other  god  can  oross  or  make  it  void.         Chapman. 

6.  To  contradict ;  to  oppose  ;  to  injure. 

In  all  this  there  is  not  a  syllable  which  any  ways  crosseth 
us.  Hooker. 

7-  To  breed  by  union  of  different  races. 
II  CROSS,  V.  n.  1.  To  lie  or  pass  athwart.  Johnson, 
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2.  To  be  inconsistent ;  to  disagree. 
Men's  actions  do  not  always  cross  with  reason. 

I  CROSS'-ARMED  (-ilrmd),  a.  1.  Having  the  arms 

folded  across.  Donne. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  branches  opposite  to  each 

other,  and  nearly  perpendicular  to   the   main 

stem  ;  brachiate.  Maunder. 

I  CROSS'— AR-ROW,  n.  An  arrow  of  a  crossbow. 
"Shot  in  the  head  with  a  cross-arrow."  Beau.S^  Fl. 

I  CROSS'BAR,  n.  A  transverse  bar ;  a  bar  of  iron 
bent  at  each  end,  used  as  a  lever  to  turn  the 
shank  of  an  anchor.  Weale.    Dana 


I  CROSS'BARRED  (-bird),  a. 
verse  bars. 


Secured  by  trans- 
MiUon. 


II  CR6SS'BAR-SH5t',  n.  A  bullet  with  an  iron 
bar  passing  through  it ;  —  used  for  cutting  the 
rigging  of  an  enemy's  ship,  for  demolishing  pal- 
isades, &c.  Lmidon  Ency. 

II  CROSS'-BEAM,  H.  {Areh.)  A  large  beam  pass- 
ing from  wall  to  wall,  and  serving  to  hold  the 
sides  of  a  house  together.  Crabb. 

II  0ROSS'BeAR-5R,  n.  (Ecel.)  In  the  Romish 
Church,  the  chaplain  of  an  archbishop  or  primate 
who  bears  a  cross  before  him  pn  solemn  occa- 
sions :  —  an  officer  in  the  inquisition  who  makes 
a  vow  before  the  inquisitors  or  their  vicars  to 
defend  the  Catholic  faith,  though  with  loss  of 
fortune  and  life.  London  Ency. 

II  CROSS'-BILL,  n.  1.  (Law.)  A  bill  brought  by  a 
defendant  against  the  plaintiff.  Burrill. 

2.  (Ornith.)  A  bird 
of  the  family  Fringillv- 
dee  and  sub-family  Lox- 
ianrs ;  —  so  named  from 
the  form  of  its  bill.  — 
See  LoxiAN^.     Gray. 

II  CROSS'-BILLED(-LiJld), 
a.  {Ornith.)  Noting 
birds  which  have  the 
parts  of  the  bill  cross- 
ing each  other  ;  having  a  cross-bill.      Pennant. 

II  CROSS'-BIRTH,  n.  (Obstetrics.)  Labor  impeded 
by  the  presentatioij  of  the  foetus  in  an  unnatu- 
ral position.  Ogilvie. 

II  CROSS'BlTE,  re.  A  deception  ;  a  cheat.  "  With- 
out . . .  dreaming  of  a  crossiiie."  [r.]  L' Estrange. 

II  CROSS'BlTE,  V.  a.  To  contravene  by  deception  ; 
to  swindle  ;  to  cheat ;  to  defraud,    [r.]  Collier. 

II  CB5SS'-B0W,  re. 
A    weapon     for 
shooting  arrows,   ^^=^^':^<^?  ck 
formed  by    pla- 
cing a  bow  athwart  a  stock.  Carew. 

II  CROSS'-BOW-^R,  re.  A  shooter  with  a  cross- 
bow.    "  The  cross-bmaers  of  Genoa."    Raleigh. 

II  cr6ss'-bow-man,  %. 

bow;  a  cross-bower. 

II  CROSS'-BREED,  re.  The  offspring  of  parents 
of  two  different  breeds ;  —  generally  applied  to 
animals.  Brande. 

II  CR0SS'-BR££D-ING,  re.  The  system  of  breeding 
animals,  as  horses,  dogs,  &c.,  from  individuals 
of  two  different  offsprings  or  varieties.  Ogilvie. 

II  CR5SS'— BUN,  n.  A  cake  marked  with  a  cross  ; 
—  called  also  Good-Friday  bun.  Todd. 

II  CROSS'-CHOCKS,  re.  pi.  {Naut.)  Pieces  of  tim- 
ber fayed  across  the  dead-wood  amidships,  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  heels  of  the 
lower  futtocks.  Dana. 

II  CROSS'-COURSE,  n.     A  transverse  course. 

II  CROSS-CUT',  D.  a.  [i.  CROSSCUT  ;  pp.  cross- 
cutting,  CROSSCUT.]  To  cut  across.  "  Cross- 
cutting  the-rise  of  this  limestone  hill."  Robinson. 

II  CR6SS'CUT-SAw',  n.  A  large  saw,  managed 
by  two  persons,  for  sawing  crosswise  large  logs 
or  timber.  Ross. 

II  CR6SS'-DAY§,  re.  pi.  The  three  days  preceding 
the  feast  of  Ascension.  Halliioell. 

CBdS-SETTE',n.  [Fr.]  (^reA.)  1.  A  truss  or 
console  on  the  flank  or  return  of  an  architrave 
of  a  door,  window,  &c.  Francis. 


One  who  uses  a  cross- 
Todd. 


cross-qup:stioning 

2.  The  small  projecting  piece  in  archstones 
which  hang  upon  the  adjacent  stones.   Brande. 

II  CR6SS-1R;:^-AM-!-NA'TI0N,  re.  The  act  of  cross- 
examining  ;  the  examination  of  a  witness  by 
the  party  opposed  to  that  by  whom  the  witness 
has  been  called. 

II  CR6SS-:e;!f-AM'INE  (kros-egz-am'jn),  v.  a.  (Law.) 
To  examine  or  question  a  witness  of  the  oppo- 
site party  ;  to  cross-question.  Spectator. 

II  CR6sS-53f-AM'{-N^R,  re.  One  who  cross-ex- 
amines. Gent.  Mag. 

II  CROSS'-EYE  (kros'i),  n.  That  sort  of  squint  by 
which  both  eyes  turn  towards  the  nose,  so  that 
the  rays  of  light,  in  passing  to  the  eyes,  cross 
each  other.  Forby. 

II  CROSS'-EYED  (kros'id),  a.  Having  cross-eyes, 
or  eyes  turned  towards  the  nose.  Colton. 

II  CrSss'-FIRE,  ».  (Mil.)  A  term  used  to  denote 
that  the  lines  of  fire  from  two  or  more  parts 
of  a  work  cross  one  another.  Ogilvie. 

II  CR6SS'-FL66k-AN§,  n.  pi.  (Mining.)  Veins 
of  stony  matter  running  north  and  south; — a 
term  used  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall.  '  Brande. 

\\  CRSsS-FLOW,  v.  n.  To  flow  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection.    "  Crossjlowing  course."  Milton. 

II  CROSS'-PtjR-KOW,  re.  (Agric.)  A  furrow  or 
trench,  cut  across  other  furrows,  to  intercept 
the  water  which  runs  along  them,  in  order  to 
convey  it  to  the  margin  of  the  field.       Brande. 

I|  CROSS'-GAR-N^T,  re.    A  sort  of  hinge.   Crabb. 

I  CRSSS'-GAR-T^RED,  a.  Furnished  with  cross- 
garters.  Sliak. 

I  CROSS'-GRAINED  (fcros'grand),  a.      1.  Having 
the   fibres   crossed   or  irregular  ;  as,   "  Cross- 
grained  wood."  Moxon. 
2.  Perverse  ;  untractable  ;  ill-tempered. 

The  spirit  of  contradiction  in  a  cross-grained  woman  is 
incurable.  VEstrange. 

I  CR6ss'— HE  AD,  re.  A  crossbar  fixed  centrally  on 
the  top  of  a  piston-rod  of  a  steam-engine.  Weale. 

I  CROSS'JNG,  re.  1.  Act  of  crossing  or  passing 
over ;   as,  "  The  crossing  of  the  Atlantic." 

2.  Intersection  ;  as,  "  The  crossing  of  threads 
in  weaving." 

3.  Act  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  "  Your 
magical  exorcisms  .  .  .  your  crossings."  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  Path  across  ;  as,  "  The  c?'055zk(75  of  streets." 

5.  (Railroads.)  The  arrangement  of  rails  to 
form  a  communication  from  one  track  to  an- 
other. Ogilvie. 

I  CR6ss'-JAck  (kro'jSk),  a.  (Naut.)  Noting  the 
lower  yard  of  the  mizzen-mast.  Dana. 

I  CROSS'-LEGGED  (kros'16gd),  a.  Having  the 
legs  crossed.  "  They  sit  cross-legged  as  tai- 
lors." Sir  T.  Herbert. 

I  CROSS'LJT,  re.    (Her.)  A  little  cross.-  Maundei: 

I  CROSS'-LIKE,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  cross. 

I  CRdSS'LY,  ad.     In  a  cross  manner  ;  athwart. 

I  CROSS'NipSS,  re.     1.  Intersection.         Johnson. 

2.  Perverseness  ;  peevishness.     "  A  crossness 

or  aptness  to  oppose,"  Bacon. 

I  CROSS'pAtch,  h.  An  ill-tempered  or  peevish 
person.    [Low.]  Clarke. 

|CROSS'PAwl§,  re.pZ.  (Ship-building.)  Pieces  of 
timber  that  keep  a  vessel  together  while  in  her 
frames.  Dana. 

I  CROSS'-PIECE,  re.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber, 
connecting  two  bitts.  Dana. 

I  CR6sS'-PUR-P0SE,  «.  1.  A  kind  of  enigmati- 
cal game ;  a  sort  of  riddle  ;  the  proposal  of  a 
difficulty  to  be  solved  ;  an  enigma. 

The  preceding  sport  wais  probably  the  diversion  of  the  age, 
and  of  the  same  stamp  with  our  modem  cross-iTwposes. 

Whalley. 

2.  That  which  apparently  involves  a  contra- 
diction ;  inconsistency. 

To  allow  benefit  of  clergy,  and  to  restrain  the  press,  seems 
to  have  something  of  cross-purpose  in  it.  ShqftBSbury, 

I  CROSS-aUES'TION,  V.  a.     To  cross-examine. 

I  CROSS-aufiS'TION-ING,  re.  The  act  of  one 
who  cross-examines. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   pArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HfeiR,  HER; 


CROSS-READING 

II  CROSS'-EEAD-JNG,  n.  The  act  of  reading  a 
page  of  a  newspaper,  &c.,  across  the  lines 
which  divide  it  into  columns,  thus  eonfoundina 
the  sense.  BoswelT. 

II  CROSS-ROAD,  n.  A  road  .which  crosses  the 
country,  or  which  crosses  other  roads.  Guthrie. 

II  CROSS'-ROW  (trBs'ro),  n.  The  alphabet ;  — 
probably  so  called  from  the  cross  formerly  placed 
at  the  beginning ;  —  called  also  christ-cross-row, 
and  criss-eross-roio. 

He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams. 

And  from  the  crossbow  plucks  the  letter  G.         Sftak. 

II  CR6ss'-SILL,  ».  A  block  of  stone  or  of  wood 
laid  in  broken  stone  filling  to  support  a  sleeper 
or  a  number  of  sleepers.  Tanner. 

II  CROSS'-SPRING-ER,  n.  (Arch.)  The  rib  in 
groined  arches  which  extends  diagonally  from 
one  pier  to  another.  Weale. 

II  CROSS'-STApF,  n.  (Naut.)  An  instrument 
formerly  used  to  take  the  meridian  altitude  of 
the  sun  or  the  stars.  Hatyis. 

II  CROSS'-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  stone  so  called 
from  the  intersection  of  its  crystals ;  stauro- 
lite.  Dana. 

II  CROSS'— TIE,  n.  A  sleeper  on  a  railroad.  Tanner. 

II  CROSS'-TIN-JNG,  n.  {Agric.)  A  mode  of  har- 
rowing crosswise.  Clarke. 

II  CR6ss'-TREE§,  ».  pi.  (Naut.)  Pieces  of  oak, 
supported  by  the  cheeks  and  trestle-trees,  at 
the  mast-heads,  to  sustain  the  tops  on  the  lower 
mast,  and  to  spread  the  topgallant  shrouds  at 
the  topmast  head.  Dana. 

II  CROSS'-VAULT-ING,  n.  (Arch.)  The  vaulting 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  sim- 
ple vaults.  Weale. 

II  CROSS'-WAY,  n.  A  path  intersecting  the  chief 
road,  or  the  place  where  one  road  intersects  an- 
other. Shak. 

II  CROSS'— WIND,  n.  A  wind  blomng  across  a 
course ;  a  wind  blowing  from  the  right  or  the 
left.  Boyle. 

II  CR0SS'WI§E,  ad.  Across  ;  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

II  CROsS'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  1.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Valantia  ;  Valantia  cruciata.  Loudon. 

2.  A  genus  of  small,  herbaceous  plants  ;  Cni- 
cianella.  Lovdon. 

3.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Galium  ;  Galium 
erudatum.  Eng.  Ency. 

CR6T'4-Lb,n.  [Gr. /t,oiira;.or.]  (Mm.)  A  Turk- 
ish musical  instrument.  Brande. 

CRdT'Jl-L&M,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kp6Ta}.ov,  a  rat- 
tle.] (Mus.)  An  ancient  kind  of  Castanet  used 
by  the  Corybantes,  or  priests  of  Cybele.  Brande. 

CROT 'A-L  t/S,  n.  [Gr.  Kfi6TaUv,  a  rattle  ;  L.  crot- 
alum.]  (ZolSl.)  A  genus  of  poisonous  ser- 
pents ;  the  rattlesnake.  Brande. 

CROTCH,  n.  [Ft.  croc,  crochet,  a  hook.]  The  angle 
formed  by  the  parting  of  two  legs  or  branches  ; 
a  fork,  as  of  a  tree. 

Save  elm,  ash,  and  crab-tree  for  cart  and  for  plough; 
Save  step  for  a  stile  of  the  crotch  and  the  bough.      Tuaser. 

CROTCH'JgD,  a.     1.    Having   a  crotch  ;    forked. 

"  A  crotched  brook."  Holinshed. 

2.  Cross  ;  peevish.     [Local,  Eng.]       Forby. 

CROTCH'^T,  ».  [Fr.  crochet,  dim.  of  croc,  a  hook.] 

1.  (Mus.)  A  note  equal  to  -C- 
half  a  minim  or  a  fourth  of  a  7C. 
semibreve,    as    each   of  the  \^-^~d 
notes  in  the  cut.  Moore.  '*J 

2.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  -wood  fitted  into  an- 
other, to  support  a  building. 

The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rise.        Dryden. 

3.  (Gram.)  pi.  Marks  or  hooks  [thus]  in 
which  words  or  phrases,  or  an  explanation  or 
correction,  are  included  ;  —  called  also  brackets. 

4.  (Med.)  A  curved  instrument  for  extracting 
the  fffitus.  Dunglison. 

5.  A  whim  or  perverse  conceit ;  an  odd  or  ex- 
travagant fancy. 

But  airy  whims  and  crotchets  lead 

To  certain  loss  and  ne'er  succeed.  WlMe. 

t  CR6TCH'?T,  V.  n.    To  play  in  a  measured  time. 
The  nimblest  crotcheting  musician.  Domic. 
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CR6TCII'?T-5D,  p.  a.    Having  musical  notation. 

Morsels  of  Scripture  warbled,  quavered,  and  crolchcted. 

llarmar. 


ck6tch'et-y,  a. 
whimsical ;  odd. 


Full  of  conceits; 


fanciful ; 
Ch.  Ob. 


CRO'TON,  n.  [Gr.  rtforiiv,  a  tick ;  also  .the  Palma- 
Cliristi,  or  thorn  bearing  the  castor-berry,  which 
resembles  a  tick;  L.  cro^oyj,  the  castor-oil  plant.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  euphorbiaceous  plants,  of 
several  species.  One  of  them,  Croton  tiglium, 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  yields  the  powerful 
drug  d?ro^on-ot7 ;  another,  Croton  eleuteria,  fur- 
nishes the  cascarilla  bark  of  commerce.  Loudon. 

CRO'TQN-ATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  crotonic  acid  with  a  base.     Craig. 

CRO-TON'JC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  croton-oil.  Craig. 

CRO'TON-OIL,  «.     (Med.)  A  vegetable    oil  ex- 

?ressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  Croton  tiglium. 
t  is  a  most  powerful  drastic  cathartic,  and  is 
applied  externally  as  a  rubefacient.  Dunglison. 

CR  6  r-  0-PH4-  p/  'MM,  n. 
pi.  [Gr.  Kpdroi,  a  noise 
made  by  striking,  and 
cpdyui,  to  eat.]  (Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Scansores  and 
family  Cuculidte  ;  anis. 
Gray. 

CROUCH,  v.n.  [Fr.  crochu, 

crooked,    or    Ger.   Icau-  Crotophaga  major. 

chen,  to  crouch.  Skinner.  —  Ger.  kriechen,  to 
creep.  —  Probably  from  crook,  by  the  common 
change     of     k    into     ch.      Richardson.']       [?. 

CliOUCHED  ;  pp.  CEOUCHINO,  CROUCHED.] 

1.  To  stoop  low ;  to  lie  down  ;  to  lie  close  to  the 
ground.    "Lions  cro!«eAm<7  at  her  feet."  Tatler. 

2.  To  bend  servilely ;  to  fawn  ;  to  cringe. 

He  will  not  creep  nor  crouch  with  feigned  face. 

But  walks  upiiglit  with  comely,  steadfast  pace.  Spcttser. 

t  CROUCH,  t!.  a.  [A.  S.  cntce,  the  cross.  —  See 
Ciioss.]  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  ; 
to  bless.  Chaucer. 


tCROUCH'-BACK,  re. 
his  back. 


One  who  wears  a  cross  on 
Fuller. 

Ash. 


t  CROUCH'Jg;D,  u.    Signed  with  the  cross. 

CR0U0H'.5;D-FRI'AR,  re.  (£ce/.)  One  of  an  or- 
der of  friars,  so  called  from  the  cross  which 
they  wore ;  —  called  also  crossed-friar.   Fuller. 

CROUCH'JNG,  ^.  u..   Stooping;  servilely  bending. 

CROUD,  n.    See  CuowD.  Todd. 

0R6uP  (krop),  re.     [It.  grappa;   B-g.  grupa;  Fr. 

croupe^  The  hindmost  part  or  rump  of  certain 

animals  ; —  especially  the  buttocks  of  a  horse. 

This  carter  thwacked  his  horse  upon  the  croup.    Chaucer. 

CROUP,  re.  [M.  Goth,  hropjan,  to  cry  out;  A.  S. 
hreopan.—Yr .  croup.]  (Med.)  A  disease  which 
mostly  attacks  young  children,  affecting  the 
throat ;  an  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  which  gives  rise  to  a  secretion  that  is 
apt  to  concrete  as  soon  as  formed,  thus  produ- 
cing a  false  membrane.  It  is  attended  with  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  peculiar,  ringing 
cough.  Dunglison. 

CROtJ-PADE'  (krii-pad'),  re.  [Fr.]  (Man.)  A  leap 
in  which  the  horse  pulls  up  his  hind  legs  close 
to  the  belly.  Maunder. 

Cr6up'5R,  n.    See  Ckuppeb.  Buchanan. 

OR6u'P!-BR  [kro'pe-er,  Sm. ;  kr8-per',  K.],  n.  [Fr., 
a  partner.] 

1.  He  who  watches  the  cards  and  collects  the 
money  at  a  gaming-table.  Clarke. 

2.  A  vice-president,  or  one  who  sits  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table  as  assistant  chairman  at 
banquets.     [Scotland.] 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  presided;  Cranstoun  was  croupier. 
Lord  Cockbum. 

CROiyT,   re.      [Ger.    kraut,    cabbage.]      Cabbage 

chopped  fine  and  pickled ;  —  written  also  krout, 

and  sour-crouf.  Maunder. 

CROW  (kro),  V.  re.  [A.  S.  cratvan  ;  Dut.  krayen ; 
Ger.  krahen.]  \i.  ckew  or  crowed  ;  pp.  crow- 
ing, CROWED.] 

1.  To  make  the  noise  of  a  cock. 

But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud.  SJiak. 

Shrill  crows  the  cook,  the  dogs  give  dismal  yell.       Mickle. 


CROW-KEEPER 


2.  To  boast;  to  vaunt;  to  exult;  to  vapor; 
to  bluster ;  to  swagger. 

Vaunting  Sennacherib  crowing  over  poor  Jerusa^m.^^^^^^^ 

CROW  (kro),  n.  [Goth,  kruk;  A.  S.  craw ;  Dut. 
kraat ;  Ger.  kr/lhe  :  —  all  formed  from  the  sound 
made  by  the  bird.    Richardson.]     ^ 

1.  (Ornith.)  A  large,  black,  carnivorous  bird, 
that  makes  a  croaking  noise  ;  a  bird  o,  the 
family  Corvidce  and  sub-family  Comnai.  Gray. 

2.  The  noise  which  a  cock  makes.    Johnson. 

3.  A  bar  of  iron,  furnished  ordinarily  with 
claws  at  one  end,  used  as  a  lever ;  a  crow-bar. 

Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight.  Shak. 

4.  The  mesentery  of  a  beast ;  —  a  term  used 
by  butchers.  Ogihie. 

To  pluck  a  crow,  or  to  pull  a  crow,  to  contend  about 
trifles.  L'Estrange.    Huiiiras. 

CROW'-BAR,  re.  A  strong  iron  bar  sharpened 
at  one  end,  used  as  a  lever ;  a  crow. 

CROW'-BER-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  1.  An  evergreen  un- 
der-shrub  ;  Empetrum.  Loudon. 

2.  The  fruit  or  berry  of  the  Empetrum ;  crake- 
berry.  Booth. 

CRoWd,  re.  1.  [A.  S.  cread,  or  cruth.]  A  multi- 
tude confusedly  pressed  together  ;  a  concourse ; 
a  swarm ;  a  throng. 

Showing  himself  not  only  to  a  few  disciples,  but  to  groat 
crowds  of  them,  five  hundred  at  a  time.  Sharp. 

2.  The  populace  ;  the  vulgar ;  the  rabble. 

He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  see  a  shrine, 

But  fed  us  by  the  way  with  food  divine.  Dryden. 

3.  A  promiscuous  medley. 

In  the  Icarian  Sea,  dashing  and  breaking  among  its  crowd 
of  islands.  Poiie. 

4.  [W.  crwth.]  t  A  fiddle ;  a  violin.    Burton. 
Syn.  —  See  Multitude. 

CROT^^D,  V.  a.  \i.  CROWDED  ;  pp.  CROWDING, 
crowded.] 

1.  To  fill  with  a  confused  multitude,  or  with 
many  things  ;  to  encumber.  Drayton. 

A  mind,  which  is  ever  crowding  its  memory  with  things 
which  it  learns,  may  cramp  the  invention  itself.  Watts. 

2.  To  press  close  together ;  to  compress. 

Many  of  them  [ideas]  seem  to  be  crowded  into  an  instant. 

Locke. 

3.  To  throng  about ;  to  press  upon. 

Why  will  vain  courtiers  toil, 
And  crowd  a  vainer  monarch  for  a  smile?       Granville. 

4.  To  press  for  payment,  as  a  debtor;  to  pur- 
sue with  solicitation  ;  to  dun.     [Colloquial.] 

To  crowd  sail,  (JVaut.)  to  make  all  possible  speed 
by  spreading  wide  all  the  sails. 

CRoWd,  v.  n.  1.  To  flock  together ;  to  swarm  ; 
to  be  numerous,  "  We  shall  find  instances  of 
folly  crowd  in  upon  us."  Bp.  Taylor, 

2.  To  make  a  way  among  a  multitude. 

A  mighty  man,  had  not  some  cunning  sin 

Amidst  so  many  virtues  crowded  in.  Cowley. 

3.  [See  Crowd,  re..  No.  4.]  fTo  fiddle. 
"Fiddlers,  cratO(i  on." 

CRoWD'PD,  p.  a. 
a  multitude. 

CRoWd'ER,  «.    1.  One  who  crowds. 

2.  t  One  who  plays  on  the  crowd  ;  a  fiddler. 
Chevy-chase  sung  by  a  blind  cj-owder.  Sidney. 

CRoWDY,  re.  Food  made  of  meal  and  water, 
sometimes  mixed  with  milk,  or  food  made  of 
bread  boiled  in  milk ;  —  a  general  term  in  Scot- 
land for  food  of  the  porridge  kind.        Brockett. 

CROW'FLoW-^R,  re.    A  kind  of  campion.  Shak. 

CROWFOOT  (kio'fiit),  re.  1.  (Bot,)  A  plant  of 
several  species;  Ranunculus; — written  also 
crow's-foot.  Loudon. 

2.  (Mil.)  An  iron  instrument,  with  spikes, 
to  wound  horses'  feet,  and  so  made  that  when  it 
is  thro-wn  on  the  ground  one  of  the  spikes  will 
necessarily  stand  upwards ;  a  caltrop.  Mil.  Diet. 

^     (Naut.)    A  complication  of   small  cords 


Pressed  together :  — filled  with 


spreading  out  from  a  long  block,  and  used  for 

suspending  the  awnings  or  steadying  the  top- 

^^'1^-  Maunder. 

CR0w'-KEEP-5R,  re.     1.  A  person  employed  to 

drive  crows  from  the  fields.  ' 

Practise  thy  quiver  and  turn  crow-keepe. 

2.  A  stuffed  figure  to  frighten  crows ;  a  scare- 

crow.  Nares 

Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper.  Shak. 


Nares. 
Lirayton. 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  RtTLE,  —  ?,  §t,  §,  g,  soft;  C,  fi,  £,  I,  hard;   ^  as  -l ;   -^  as  gz.  — THIS, 


this. 


CROW-MILL 
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CRUDENESS 


Shah. 


CROW'-MILL,  n.    A  trap  to  catch  crows.  Booth. 

CROVVN,  n.  [Gr.  Koptavr],  the  tip  ;  L., 
It.,  ^  Sp.,  corona,  a  crown;  Fr,  cou- 
ronne.  — Dut,  kroon  \  Ger.  §  Dan. 
krone ;  Sw.  krona.  —  W.  eoron.'] 

1.  An  ornamental  badge  worn 
on  the  head  of  an  emperor/king, 
or  other  sovereign ;  the  emblem 
of  royalty  or  of  sovereignty. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  tliat  wears  a  crovm. 

2.  Regal  power  ;  sovereignty  ;  royalty. 

If  ministera  thus  persevere  in  misadvising  the  king,  I  -will 
not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the  alFectiona  of  hia  subjects 
from  the  crown,  but  I  affirm  they  will  make  the  crown  not 
worth  hia  wearing.  Chatham. 

3.  A  circular  ornament  of  metal,  leaves  or 
flowers,  denoting  superiority  or  distinction,  worn 
on  the  head  ;  a  coronet ;  a  coronal ;  a  garland  ; 
a  chaplet.  "  Triumphal  crowns  .  .  .  made  with 
laurel  or  bay-leaves."  W.  Smith. 

4.  Honorary  distinction  ;  reward ;  recom- 
pense ;  honor;  dignity. 

They  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  croivn,  but  we  an  incor- 
ruptible. _  1  Cur.  ix.  25. 

5.  The  top  of  the  head. 

Behold!  if  fortune  or  a  mistress  fro^vns, 

Some  plunge  in  busiueas,  othora  shave  their  croions.    Pope. 

6.  The  top  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  mountain  ; 
a  summit.     *'  The  crown  of  the  cliff."         Shdk. 

I.  The  cylindrical  part  of  a  hat:  —  also  the 
top  of  a  hat.  P.  Cyc.     Ure. 

8.  An  English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  five 
shillings  sterling  (about  $1,21),  anciently 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  crown  :  —  a  term 
applied  also  to  several  coins  of  other  nations. 

9.  Completion ;  accomplishment.      Johnson. 

10.  (Arch.')  The  uppermost  member  of  a  cor- 
nice ; —  called  also  corona  and  larmier:  —  the 
upper  member  of  an  arch,  a  wall,  &c.       Francis. 

II.  (iVmrf.)  The  part  of  an  anchor  where  the 
arms  are  joined  to  the  shank.  Dana. 

12.  [Eccl.)  A  little  circle  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  from  which  the  hair  has  been  shaved ;  the 
clerical  tonsure,  — a  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  clergy.  London  Ency. 

13.  {Bot.)  An  appendage  at  the  top  of  the 
claw  of  some  petals  ;  corona.  Gray. 

14.  {Jeioelleri/.)  The  upper  work  of  arose-dia-. 
mond  which  centres  in  a  point  at  top.        Crabb. 

15.  {Geum.)  A  plane  ring  comprehended  be- 
tween two  concentric  perimeters.  Rees. 

Crown  of  a  cable,  (JSTaut.)  the  bigflits  formed  by  the 
several  turns.   Mar.  Diet.  —  Pleas  of  the  crown^  {Eng. 
Law.)  criminal  actions.  Bouvier. 
CROVl^'N,   V.  a.     [^.    crowned  ;   pp.   crowning, 

CROWNED.] 

1.  To  invest  with  a  crown. 

Her  who  faireat  does  appear. 
Crown  her  queen  of  all  the  year.    ' 

2.  To  cover  or  deck,  as  with  a  crown, 

And  peaceful  oUves  croitmed  his  hoary  head.        Drydcn. 

3.  To  make  illustrious ;  to  dignify  ;  to  adorn. 

Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.  ''s 

4.  To  recompense  ;  to  reward 

Virtue  preserved  fi-om  fell  destruction's  blast, 

Led  on  Dy  Heaven,  and  crowned  with  joy  at  last.        Slidk. 

5.  To  complete  ;  to  perfect ;  to  finish. 

The  crowning  privilege  of  friendship  is  constancy.    SoviJu 

To  crown  a  knot,  (J<raut.)  to  pass  the  strands  over 

and  under  each  other  above  the  knot.  Dana. 

CRC)WN,  a,  E-elating  to  the  croivn  or  top  ;  highest. 

CRoWNED  (krbund),  p.  a.  Wearing  a  crown  :  — 
decked  as  with  a  crown  :  —  rewarded ;  recom- 
pensed: —  completed;  perfected. 

Crowned  cup,  a.  cup  so  full  of  liquor  that  the  con- 
tents rise  above  the  briin  like  a  crown  j  a  bumper  :  — 
also,  a  cup  ornamented  with  a  garland.  J^ares. 

CRd^^N''?R,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  cro\vns. 

2.  A  corrupted  and  vulgar  word  for  coroner. 

*'  Croicner's-quest  law."  S/iak. 

CROW^N'^T,  n.     1.  A  coronet,  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Chief  end ;  ultimate  reward,     [r.]     Shah. 

CROW'-NET,  n.     A  net  to  catch  wild  fowl.  Rees. 

CRO^^N'-GlAss,  n.     A  fine  sort  of  window-glass, 

differing  from  flint-glass  in  containing  no  oxide 

of  lead.  Bra7ide. 

CRoWn'-IM-PE'RI-AL,   n.      (Bot.)  A  perennial 

bulbous  plant  having  showy  flowers ;  FHtillaria 

Loudon. 


Dryden. 


Fs.  viii.  5. 

to  repay. 


CROWn'ING,  n.     1.  (Arch.)  The  finishing  of  any 
decoration,  as  a  pediment,  a  cornice,  &c.  Todd. 


Crown-wheel. 

(FoH.)  An 


2.  {Naut.)  The  finishing  of  a  knot  by  inter- 
weaving the  strands.  Mar.  Diet. 

CRoWn'jNG,  p.  a.  Investing  with  a  crown  ;  — 
rewarding  ;  completing  :  —  rising  up  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  descending  gradually  towards  each 
side  ;  —  borne  on  the  summit  or  apex. 

CR0\^N'-JEW-5;L§,  n.pl.    The  royal  jewels. 

CR6\^N'-LAND,  n.  The  land  or  other  real  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  crown,  or  sovereign. iJraiicic. 

CROWn'-LAW,  n.  (^Law.)  A  term  applied  in 
England  to  the  criminal  law,  —  the  crown  being 
the  prosecutor  in  criminal  proceedings.  Burrill. 

CRoWN'-LAw-Y^R,  h.  a  lawyer  who  is  in  the 
service  of  the  crown.  Goldsmith. 

CRoWn'L^SS,  u..    Having  no  crown. 

CROVVN'— LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  cro^vn.  Gardiner. 

CRoWn'-NET,  n.  A  kind  of  fishing-net.  Jodrell. 

CR0Wn'-5f-FICE,  n.  (Law.)  A  department  in 
the  English  court  of  King's  Bench  which  takes 
cognizance  of  all  criminal  causes;  —  commonly 
called  the  crown-side  of  the  court.  Burrill. 

CRO\Vn'-POST,  n.  (Arek.)  The  central  post  of 
a  framed  or  trussed  roof ;  king-post.         Weale. 

CROWn'-SAW,  n.  A  species  of  circular  saw 
formed  by  cutting  the  teeth  round  the  edge  of  a 
hollow  cylinder.  Francis. 

CR0\VN'-S0AB,  n.  {Farriery.)  A  filthy  scab  about 
the  corners  of  a  horse's  hoof.       Farrier's  Diet. 

CR6\V'N'-SIDB,  n.  {Law.)  The  criminal  depart- 
ment of  the  court  of  King's  Bench ;  croivn- 
office.  Burrill. 

CR0\VN'-THIS-TLE  (-this-sl),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant ; 
the  crown-imperial.  Johnson. 

CRoWN'-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel 
the  teeth  of  which  are  at 
right  angles  to  its  plane,  or 
parallel  to  its  axis,  as  that 
shown  in  the  figure,  or  as  the 
balance-wheel  of  a  watch  ;  a 
contrate-wheel.    J.  Bigelow. 

OROIVN'-WORK  (kroun'wurk), 
outwork  situated  on  some  elevated  point  to  de- 
fend a  position  and  cover  other  works.  It  con- 
sists of  a  bastion  connected  by  a  curtain  on  each 
side  with  two  demi-bastions.  Glos.  of  Mil.Terms. 

CROW'-aUILL,  n.  A  quill,  or  one  of  the  large 
feathers,  of  the  crow.  Goldsmith. 

CROW'§'-BILL,  ™.  A  kind  of  forceps  for  draw- 
ing bullets,  &c.,  out  of  wounds.  Crabb, 

CRO W'§'-POOT  (kroz'fut),  n. ;  pi.  CKOw's-FEET. 

1.  pi.  The  wrinkles  produced  by  age  under 
the  eyes,  or  at  their  outer  corners. 

Till  crow^&-feet  grow  under  your  eye.  CItaucer. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant.  —  See  Crowpoot. 
CROW'-SiLK,  ■«.  {Bot.)  A  fine,  thread-like,  aquat- 
ic vegetable  ;  —  a  name  given  to  several  species 
of  the  genus  Conferva.  Eng.  Cyc. 

CR0W'§'-NEST,  n.  {Naid.)  A  look-out,  as  a 
cask,  at  the  main  top-gallant-mast  head  in 
arctic  vessels.  Simmonds. 

CRO  W'-STONE,  n.  {Arch.)  The  top  stone  of  the 
gable  end  of  a  house.  Halliwell. 

CROW'-TOE,  n.     A  kind  of  purple  hyacinth. 

The  tufted  crow-toe  and  pale  jessamine.  Milton. 

CRO'fL'STONE,  n.    Crystallized  cauk.  Woodward. 
CROZE,  n.     A  cooper's  instrument.  Newton. 

CRO'ZI^R,  (kro'zh^r),  n.  See  Crosier.  Fairholt. 
CRUCHED-FRIAR,  n.     See  Ceouched-priau. 
CRtJ'CJ-AL  (krii'slie-iil,  66),  a.    [L.  crux,  crucis,  a 
cross  ;  Fr.  crtteial.^ 

1.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  cross  ;  transverse ; 
intersecting.  "  "The  crucial  incision."  *'  Cru- 
cial ligaments."  Dunglison. 

2.  Severe;  searching;  decisive. 
CRtJ'CJ-AN  (-she-fin,  66),  n.    {Ich.)  Ayellowfish  of 

the  carp  kind ;  Cyprinus  gibelio.  Yarrell. 

t  CrO'CI-ATE  (krii'shf-at),  v.  a.  [L.  crueio,  cru- 
eiatus.^    To  torture ;  to  torment,     [r.]     Bale. 

CRtl'CI-ATB  (kru'she-?t,  66),  a.  l.f  Tor- 
mented ;  tortured.  Bale. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  four  parts  so  ar-  '^S^^jM 
ranged  as  to  resemble  a  Maltese  cross ;  ^^ 
cruciform;  cross-shaped.  P.  Cyc. 

+  CRO-CI-A'TION,  n.  Torture ;  torment.  Bp.  Hall. 


CRtJ'CJ-BLE,  n.  [LowL. crucibulum;  It. crogittolo ; 
Sp.  crisol;  Old  Fr.  croi- 
set ;  Fr.  creuset.  —  "  So 
called  from  being  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  or 
from  having  a  cross  im- 
pressed upon  it."  Richardson.  —  "  Because  for- 
merly marked  with  a  cross  {eruee)  to  prevent  evil 
spirits  from  marring  the  chemical  operation." 
Sullivan.  —  "  L.  crueio,  to  torment,  because,  in 
the  language  of  old  chemistry,  the  metals  were 
tortured  by  fire  to  yield  up  their  various  virtues." 
Brande.]  A  meltmg-pot  of  a  chemist  or  a  gold- 
sTnith  ;  —  so  made  as  to  bear  the  strongest  heat 
without  melting.  Boyle. 

^6®=-  The  best  crucibles  are  formed  from  a  pure  fire- 
clay, mixed  witli  a  finely-ground  cement  of  old  cru- 
cibtes,  and  a  portion  of  black-lead  or  graphite.     Ure. 

CRtl'OI-FfR,  n.  [L.,  the  cross-bearer  ;  crux,  cru- 
cis, a  cross,  anAfero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  cruciferous,  or  cabbage,  tribe.  Eng.  Cyc. 

CR0-CIP'5R-OUS,  a.  1.  Bearing  a  cross.  Johnson. 
2.  {Bot.)  Noting  plants  whose  petals  are  dis- 
posed crosswise ;  cruciate.  Loudon. 

CrO'CI-FI-^R,  n.   One  who  crucifies.  Hammond. 

CRU'CI-FIX,  n.  [Low  L.  erucifixits  ;  crux,  cruris, 
a  cross,  anifigo,fxus,  to  fix,  to  fasten;  It.  ero- 
cifisso  ;  Sp.  crtwifixo  ;  Fr.  crtieifix.'] 

1.  f  The  cross  as  the  symbol  of  the  Christian 

religion.  Bp.  Taylor. 

•  2.  A  cross  with  the  figure  of  Christ  upon  it :  — 

a  representation,  in  painting  or  in  sculpture,  of 

our  Saviour  on  the  cross.  ■  Addison. 

Tliere  stnnde  at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  large  crucifix,  very 
much  estuemcd.  Addison. 

CRLT-OI-FIX'ION  (kru-se-fik'shiin),  n.  The  act  of 
crucifying;  the  mode  of  putting  to  death  by 
nailing  or  binding  to  a  cross.  Addison. 

CRtJ''CJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  crux,  crucis,  a  cross,  and 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  cross. 
"  That .  .  .  cruciform  image."  Warton. 

CRU'CI-FY,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  crucijigo  ;  crux,  crttcis, 
a  cross,  and.yZf/o,  to  fasten  ;  It.  crocifr/gere ;  Sp. 
crucijiear ;  Fr.  crucifier.l     [;.  CRCCiiriED  ;  pp. 

CRUCIFYING,   CRUCIPIED.] 

1.  To  put  to  death  by  nailing  or  by  binding 
the  hands  and  the  feet  to  a  cross. 

When  they  were  come  to  the  place  whicll  is  called  Calvary, 
there  they  crucified  him.  Lvhi  xxiii.  si. 

2.  To  subdue  or  overcome  by  the  influence  of 
Christian  principles. 

Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that 
the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed.  Itom.  vi.  6. 

3.  t  To  torment ;  to  torture  ;  to  disturb. 

Tliat  which  crucifies  us  most  is  our  own  folly.         Burton. 

CRy-CI^';5R-0TJ'S,  a.  [L.  crux,  ci~ucis,  a  cross, 
and  gero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  a  cross.     Browne. 

CRO'CITE,  n.  [L.  crux,  crucis,  a  cross.]  {Min.) 
A  variety  of  andalusite,  which  crystallizes  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  Dana. 

CRUD,  n.     Same  as  Curd. —  See  CuRD.  Johnson. 
CRUD'DLE,  V.  n.   To  curdle  :  —  to  crowd ;  to  hud- 
dle ; —  to  stoop.    [Local.]    Halliwell.    Brockett. 

CRllDE,  a.  [L.  crudus,  from  Gr.  itpt'ot,  icy  cold  ; 
It.  (Sf  Sp.  crudo  ;  Fr.  eru.'] 

1.  In  a  raw  state  ;  raw ;  uncooked ;  undressed. 

Alas,  how  simple,  to  these  cates  compared. 

Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve !  Milton. 

2.  Not  changed  by  any  process  of  prepara- 
tion ;  unrefined.    "  Common  cnide  salt."  Boyle. 

3.  Not  ripened ;  immature  ;  unripe. 

A  juice  so  crude  as  cannot  be  ripened  to  the  degree  of 
nourishment.  Bacon. 

4.  Not  perfected  ;  unformed  ;  unfinished. 
Deep  under  ground  materials  dark  and  crude.     Milton. 

5.  Not  well  digested.  Bacon. 

6.  Unconcocted  by  the  intellect ;  without  due 
reflection ;  not  premeditated ;  unpremeditated. 
Absurd  expressions;  o-wrfc,  abortive  thoughts.     Jioscommon. 

7.  Having  undigested  or  imperfect  notions ; 
without  practical  wisdom  ;  inexperienced. 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 

Crude,  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys.  Milton. 

8.  {Paint.)  Noting  a  picture  in  which  the 
colors  are  rudely  laid  on,  and  do  not  blend  or 
harmonize.  Brande. 

CRtllDE'LY,  ad.     In  a  crude  manner ;  unripely. 

CRtJDE'N^SS,  n.     State  of  being  crude  ;  crudity. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   pArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAll  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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CRU'DJ-TY,  n.  [E.  cruditas  ;  It.  crudith ;  Fr. 
crudit^.'^ 

1.  The  state  of  being  crude ;  indigestion  ;  in- 
concoction  ;  crudeness. 

CrudityiB  avicioua  concoction  of  things  received.  SirT.Elyot. 

2.  Any  thing  undigested. 

They  arc  oppressed  with  this  very  learning,  as  a  stomach 
with  crudities,  lianmiond. 

May  we  not  aslc  such  prefacers,  if  wliat  they  allege  be  true, 
what  has  the  world  to  do  with  them  and  their  oiimties'i 

Harris, 

t  CRtJ'DLB,  J).  M.  [See  CuKDLE.]  To  coagulate; 
to  curdle.  Spenser. 

tCEU'DY,  a.  1.  [See  CunD.]  Concreted;  coag- 
tilated.'    "  Crudy  blood."  Spenser. 

2.  [See  Crude.]     Raw;  crude. 

The  foolish  and  crudy  vapors  which  environ  it  [the  brain]. 

S/tak, 

CRt!i'5L,  a.     [L.  crudelis ;  It.  crudele ;  Fr.  cruel.'] 

1.  Disposed  to  give  pain  to  others  ;  void  of 
pity ;  hard-hearted ;  unmerciful ;  unfeeling ;  in- 
human ;  savage ;  barbarous  ;  brutal.  "  They  are 
cruelj  and  have  no  mercy."  Jer,  vi.  23. 

2.  Marked  by  inhumanity ;  causing  pain. 
"  Cruel  hatred."  Ps.  xxv.  19.  "  One  of  the 
cruelest  fights."     Sidney. 

Syn.  —  A  cruel  person  takes  pleasure  in  another's 
pain.  Inhuman  is  opposed  to  humane  or  merciful ; 
barbarous^  to  refined  ;  savage  la  a  stronger  term  than 
barbarous  J  brutal  relates  to  the  nature  of  a  brute. — 
A  cruel  disposition  ;  a  cruel  tyrant ;  an  inhuman  prac- 
tice ;  a  &ar6arous  custom  ;  savage  iexoz\ty  ;  ftrutai  dis- 
position or  conduct;  an  unmercifjd  creditor.  —  See 
Sanguinary. 

CE0'PL-HEART-5D,  a.  Delighting  in  cruelty; 
hard-hearted  ;  ferocious.  Shak. 

ORtT'pL-LY,  ad.    In  a  cruel  manner  ;  inhumanly. 

CRtf'tlL-NESiS,  n.  The  state  of  being  cruel ;  in- 
humanity ;  cruelty.  Spenser, 

CRlJ'pL-TY,  n.  [L.  crudelitas  ;  It.  crudelth ;  Sp. 
miteldad ;  Fr.  cruauti.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  cruel ;  inhumanity  ; 
savageness ;  barbarity. 

This  man  [JefFrics],  who  wantoned  in  cruelty.  Hume, 

2.  A  cruel  act ;  barbarous  treatment. 

Nor  provoke  them  so  with  crueltias  that  they  despair.    Udcd, 

t  CRlT'jpN-TATE,  a.  [h.  cruento,  cmentatus,  to 
make  bloody.]     Smeared  with  blood.  Glanville. 

t  CRU-EN'TOUS,  a.  [L.  cruentus.']  Bloody  ;  cru- 
entate.  A  Venice  Looking-glass,  1648. 

CRlJ'pT,  re.  [Fr.  cruchette.']  A  sort  of  vial  for 
vinegar,  oil,  or  sauces.  Swift. 

CRUISE  (krus),  m.  [Ger.  krug  ;  Fr.  cnwhe,  a  jar.] 
A  small  bottle  ;  a  cruet.  —  See  Cruse. 

A  cruise  of  fragrance  formed  of  burnished  gold.    Pope. 

CRUISE  (kriz),  V.  n.  [Dut.  kruissen,  to  cruise ; 
kruis,  a  cross ;  Ger.  krevzen,  to  cruise ;  kreuz,  a 
cross.— Fr.  eroiser,  to  cross  ;  croix,  a  cross.  — 
"  To  cross  up  and  down."  Richardson,  —  "  It 
seems  simply  from  crossing  the  sea  without 
any  certain  course."    Sullivan.  —  See  Cuoss.] 

\i.  CRUISED  ;  pp.  CRUISING,  CRUISED.] 

1.  To  rove  over  the  sea  without  any  certain 
course,  with  a  view  to  capture  an  enemy's 
ships,  or  for  protecting  commerce,  or  for  plun- 
der as  a  pirate.  Martin. 

2.  To  make  a  voyage  at  sea. 

OROi^B  (kriiz),  n.     1.  A  voyage  of  an  armed  ves- 
sel in  search  of  an  enemy  s  ships,  to  protect 
commerce,  or  for  plunder  as  a  pirate.     Brande. 
2.  A  voyage  at  sea.  Smollet. 

CRUI^'^R  (kriSz'er),  «, 
cruises. 

Cr6i§'!NG,  p.  a.  Koving  on  the  sea  in  quest  of 
plunder,  or  for  other  purposes.  Ash. 

CRtjL'LCR,  n.  [Dut.  kruller.]  A  kind  of  sweet 
cake  boiled  in  lard.  Bartlett. 

.  CRCtM     I  (kriim),  v.  a.      [A.    S.  acruman.']      \i. 

CRUMB  )  CRUMMED  ;  pp.  CKUMMING,  CHUMMED  ; 
or  i.  CRUMBED  ;  pp.   CRUMBING,  CRUMBED.]     To 

break  into  crums  or  small  pieces. 

Crum  not  your  bread  before  you  taste  your  porridge. 

Beau,  ^  Fl, 
CEljM  I  (krum),  n.  [A.  S.  cruma ;  Dut.  kruim ; 
CRUMB  )  Ger.  krume.'] 

1.  A  small  particle  or  fragment,  usually  of 


A  person,  or  a  ship,  that 
Johnson. 


bread.  "  Some  of  the  crums."  Chaucer.  "  Only  a 
crum."  Gower.  '*  The  table  crums."    Thomson. 

2.  The  soft  part  of  bread,  as  distinguished 
from  the  crust. 

Take  of  manchet  about  three  ounces,  the  crunib  only,  then 
cut.  Bacon. 

J^^  Both  forms,  crum  and  crumb,  are  given  in  the 
principal  English  Dictionaries,  and  both  have  long 
been  in  good  use.  Although  crum  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  etymology,  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  better  supported  by  usage  than  crumb. 
Smart  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  word,  "  It  is  often 
unnecessarily  spelled  crumb." 

CROm'BLE,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  ac)-uman;  Dut.  kruime- 
len ;  Ger.  krUmeln.]  H.  crumbled  ;  pp.  crum- 
bling, CRUMBLED.]  To  break  into  small  pieces. 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints, 

And  crumble  all  thy  sinews.  Milton. 

CRUM'BLE,  V.  n.    To  fall  into  small  pieces.  Shak. 
The  clods  grow  warm  and  crumble  where  he  sows.  Addison. 

CRtJMBLE,  10.     A  small  crumb.  Forby. 

CRUM'BLED  (krum'bld),  p.  a.  Broken  into  small 
pieces.     "  Trie  crumbled  earth."  Milton. 

CRCtM'BLJNG,  p.  a.  Breaking  or  falling  into 
small  pieces.    "  Crumbling  clods."        Dryden. 

CRUM'-CL6th,  n.  A  cloth  spread  on  a  floor  or 
under  a  table  to  receive  whatever  may  fall,  and 
to  keep  the  carpet  or  the  floor  clean.        Craig. 

t  CElJ'M5-NAL,  n.     [L.  crumena.']     A  purse. 

Thus  cram  they  their  wide-gaping  crwnsnal.  More, 

CRUM'MA-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  broken  into 
crums.  Sherwood. 

1.  Soft, 


CRUM'MY,  a. 
not  crusty. 

2.  Full  of  crums 


as  bread  without  crust; 

Johnson. 

consisting  of  crums.  S-mart, 

CRUMP,  a.  [A.  S.  crunib,  or  crump  ;  Dut.  krom  ; 
Ger.  krumrfi."]  Crooked  ;  bent.  **  Crump  shoul- 
ders." Bp.  Taylor. 

CRUMP,  a.    Brittle  ;  dry-baked.  Forby. 

CEUM'PCT,  n.     A  kind  of  soft  cake.  Todd. 

CRUM'PLE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  crompeht,  wrinkled ; 
c}~ump,  crooked ;  Ger.  krumpen.]  [i.  crumpled  ; 
pp.  CRUMPLING ;  CRUMPLED.]  To  draw  into 
wrinkles  ;  to  wrinkle  ;  to  rumple. 

Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse,  and.  exposing  his  palm 
to  two  or  three  that  stood  by  him,  they  crum2>led  it  into  all 
Shanes,  and  diligently  scanned  every  wrinkle  that  could  be 
made.  Addison, 

CRUM'PLE,  V.  re.  To  shrink  up  ;  to  contract. 
"  Crumpling  creatures."  Smith. 

CEUM'PLED  (kriim'pld),  a.  Wrinkled ;  crooked  ; 
rumpled.  Moor. 

CRUM'PLJNG,  n.  An  apple  of  a  rumpled  appear- 
ance ;  a  small,  degenerate  apple.  Johnson. 

t  CRUMP-SHOUL'DfRED  (kriimp-sliol'derd),  a. 
Having  crooked  shoulders.  L'Bstrange. 

CRUM'PY,  a.    Brittle  ;  crump.  Forby. 

CRUNCH,  V.  a,  [See  CraunchJ  [i.  crunched  ; 
pp.  CRUNCHING,  CRUNCHED.]  To  crush  between 
the  teeth  ;  to  craunch ;  to  scrunch.         Southey. 

t  CRUNK,         I  r„  ,., 

t  CRUN'KLE   )  "■  "■         '^'^         ^  crane.  Bailey. 

CRU'OR,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr./cfitos,  icy  cold.]  Blood 
coagulated  by  cooling  or  otherwise ;  extravasated 
blood;  gore;  —  sometimes  applied  to  blood  in 
general  and  to  its  coloring  matter.     Dunglison. 

CROp,  n.     [Old  Fr.]     See  Croup.  Todd. 

CRUP,  a.    1.  Short ;  brittle.  "  Crup  cake."  Todd. 

2,   Snappish ;    crusty.      "  A   crup   answer." 

[Provincial,  England.]  Todd. 

CRtjP'P^R  [krup'per,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sin.;  krflp'per,  Wb.'],  n.  [It.  groppiera;  Sp. 
grupera ;  Fr.  croupiere,  from  croupe,  the  but- 
tocks of  a  horse.] 

1.  t  The  rump  of  a  horse. 

As  made  both  horses'  cruppers  kiss  the  ground.   Harrington, 

2,  A  leathern  strap  attached  to  a  saddle  and 
fitted  to  go  under  a  horse's  tail,  to  keep  the  sad- 
dle from  moving  forwards.  Shak. 

CRUP'PER,  V.  a.     To  put  a  crupper  on. 

CrO'RAL,  a.  [L.  crus,  cruris,  the  leg ;  Fr.  cru- 
ral.'] ' 


CEU-SAD'!NG,  p.  a. 
tlie  crusades. 


1.  Belonging  to  the  leg.  "  The  cmral  mus- 
cles." Arbuthnot. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  leg  or  a  root.  Brande. 

CRU-SADE',  re.  [L.  crux,  crucis,  a  cross ;  It.  cro- 
ciata ;  Sp.  cruzada  ;  Fr.  croisade.] 

1.  pi.  Military  expeditions  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross  first  undertaken  A.  D.  1096,  and 
repeated  at  intervals  subsequently  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  Centuries,  by  the  Chris- 
tian nations  of  Western  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  the  Holy  Land  from  its  mfi- 
del  Mahometan  possessors.  Gibbon. 

'  The  crusades  retarded  the  march  of  civilization,  thickened 
the  clouds  of  Ignorance  and  superstition,  and  encouraged  in- 
tolerance, cruelty,  and  iicrceness.  Mill. 

2.  Any  war  undertaken  on  pretence  of  de- 
fending the  cause  of  religion.        Lond<m  Ency. 

3.  A  romantic  enterprise.  Clarke, 

4.  A  Portuguese  coin  marked  with  the  figure 
of  a  cross ;  a  crusado.  Johnson. 

CRU-SADE',  V.  a.  To  travel  through  while  zeal- 
ously engaged  in  some  enterprise. 

He  [Chalmers]  crusaded  the  country.  N,  Brit,  Rev. 

CEU-SAD'^R,  re.    One  employed  in  a  crusade. 

Engaged  in,  or  relating  to, 
Qu.  Rev. 

fCRU-SA'DO,  re.    1.  Crusade.  Swiniwnie. 

2.  A  Portuguese  coin  stamped  ■with  the  figure 

of  a  cross.  S/iak. 

CRUS '  CA,  re.    [It.]    1.  Bran  ;  that  which  remains 

after  the  flower  is  sifted.  Graglia. 

2.  An  academy  established   at  Florence,  in 

1582,   for  purifying  the  Italian  language,  and 

compiling  a  dictionary.  P.  Cyc. 

CRtrsE,  re.  [See  Cruise.]  A  small  cup,  or  a 
small  bottle ;  a  vial ;  a  cruet.  "  A  little  oil  in  a 
cruse."  1  Kings  xvii.  12. 

CRtJ'S^lT,  re.  [Fr.  creuset.']  A  goldsmith's  cru- 
cible, or  melting  pot.  Phillips. 

CRUSH,  V.  a.  [Goth,  kroton;  A.  S.  crangan;  Fr. 
ecraser.]  [i.  crushed  ;pp.  crushing,  crushed.] 

1.  To  press  between  two  hard  bodies  or  be- 
tween forces  ;  to  compress  ;  to  squeeze. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 

Cnislied  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine.  Milton. 

2.  To  break  by  pressure  ;  to  demolish. 
Vain  is  the  force  of  man,  and  Heaven  's  as  vain. 

To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain.         Dryden. 

3.  To  subdue  ;  to  conquer ;  to  overpower. 

I  thought  to  crush  liim  in  an  equal  force.  Shak, 

What  can  that  man  fear  who  takes  care  to  please  a  Being 

that  is  BO  able  to  crush  all  his  adversaries?  Addison. 

To  crush  a  cup,  to  empty  a  cup.  "  I  pray  come  and 
crush  a  cup  of  wine."  Shuk. 

CRUSH,  V.  re.  To  be  condensed  or  concentrated  ; 
to  be  put  into  a  smaller  mass.  Johnson. 

CRUSH,  re.  A  collision ;  a  rushing  together ;  crash. 

Thou  Shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds.  Addison. 

CRUSHED  (kriisht)i  p.  a.  Pressed  together :  — 
subdued :  — broken, 

CRUSH'gR,  re.     He  who,  or  that  which,  crushes. 

CRUSH'ING,  p.  a.  Pressing  together:  —  subdu- 
ing :  —  breaking. 

CRUST,  re.  [L.  crusta  ;  It.  crosta ;  Fr.  cro&te.  — 
Dut.  korsf ;  Ger.  hnt^te.] 

1.  Any  shell  or  external  coat ;  a  hardened 
surface.  "  Hid  under  a  ct'ms*  of  dross."  Addison. 
**  Arched  over  with  a  crust  of  earth."    Bentley. 

2.  A  collection  of  matter  into  a  hard  body ; 
a  concreted  deposit ;  an  incrustation. 

The  viscous  crust  stops  the  entry  of  the  chyle  into  the 
lacteals.  Arbuthnot, 

3.  The  case  of  a  pie  made  of  flour,  or  meal, 
and  baked. 

When  he  should  have  been  hunting  down  a  buck,  he  was 
by  his  mother's  side  learning  how  to  season  it  or  put  it  m  a 
crust.  '  Addison, 

4.  A  piece  of  bread  hardened  by  baking  or  by 
long  keeping. 

The  impenetrable  crust  thy  teeth  defies.  Dryden, 

Men  will  do  tricks,  like  dogs,  for  crusts.  L'Estrange, 

CRUST,    V.   a.      \i.   CRUSTED ;   pp.    crusting, 

CRUSTED.]' 

1.  To  cover  with  a  crust,  or  hard  case  ;  to  in- 
crust;  to  envelop. 

The  whole  surface  may  be  crusted  over.  Addison, 
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2.  To  line  with  concretions.  "  Foul  and 
crusted  bottles."  Swift. 

CRUST,  V.  n.     To  gather  or  contract  a  crust. 

The  place  that  was  burnt  crwsted  and  healed  in  very  few 

days-  Temple. 

CR  (jS '  TA,  n.     [L.,  a  crust,  inlaid  work.']    A  gem 

engraved  for  inlaying  on  a  vase,  &c.       Brande. 

CR  US-tA'CE-4  (krus-ta'she-?,  66),  n.  pi.  [L.  crus- 
ta,  a  crust,  a  shell ;  Fr.  crustacMs.']  {ZoSl.)  A 
class  of  articulated  animals  having  a  shelly  coat- 
ing or  crust,  articulated  limbs,  a  branchial  res- 
piration, and  a  dorsal  ventricle  or  heart,  like 
the  lobster,  crab,  &c.  Van  Der  Hoeten. 

CRUS-TA'CEAN  (krus-ta'sh?n,  66),  re.  (ZoBl.)  A 
crustaceous  animal ;  one  of  the  Crustacea. 

CRUS-TA'CEAN,  a.  (Zoul.)  Relating  to  the  Crus- 
tacea ;  crustaceous.  Kirby. 

CRUS-TA-Ce-OL'O-PY,  re.  [Eng.  Crustacea,  and 
Gr.  ?.6yos,  a  discourse.]  That  part  of  zoology 
that  treats  of  crustaceous  animals.  P.  Cyc. 

CRUS-TA'CEOUS  (krus-ta'shus,  66),  a.  [See  Crus- 
tacea.] {Zoul.)  Shelly,  with  .joints,  as  a  lob- 
ster ;  crustacean.  '         Woodward. 

CRUS-TA'CEOyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
crustaceous,  or  having  jointed  shells.   Johnson. 

CRUS'TAL,  a.  [L.  crusta,  a  crust.]  Relating  to, 
or  containing,  crust ;  crusty.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

CRUS-TA-L6g'I-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  crustal- 
ogy.  Ogilvie. 

CRUS-TAL'0-QfIST,  n.  One  who  describes  crus- 
taceous animals,  or  who  is  versed  in  the  science 
that  relates  to  them.  Clarke. 

CRUS-TAL'O-PY,  ■«.     Crustaceology.  Smart. 

CRUS'TAT-^;d,  a.  [L.  crustata,  crustaceous  an- 
imals.]    Coated  with  a  crust.  Smart. 

CRUS-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  cnista,  a  crust.]  An  ad- 
hering covering ;  an  incrustation.  Pegge. 

CRUS-TiF'IC,  a.     [L.  crusta,  a  crust,  and  facio, 
to  make.]  Producing  a  crust  or  skin.  Maunder. 
CRUST'J-LY,  ad.    In  a  crusty  manner  ;  testily. 

CRUST'I-NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  crusty. 

2.  Peevishness  ;  moroseness.  Johnson. 

CRUST'Y,  a.     1.  Having  a  crust ;  crustal.     "The 

egg  and  its  crusty  coat."  Derham. 

2.  Surly  ;  morose ;  snappish  ;  yeeyish.Preston. 

CRUT,  n.     The  rough  part  of  oak  bark.        Craig. 

CRUTCH,  n.  [A.  S.  cricc ;  Dut.  kruk ;  Ger.  krVcke ; 
Dan.  krykke  ;  Sw.  krycka.  —  It.  croccia,  gruccia.'] 

1.  A  support  for  lame  persons  or  cripples, 
made  with  a  cross-piece  at  one  end,  hollowed  so 
as  to  fit  under  the  arm  at  the  shoulder  joint. 

The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 

And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe.  Pope. 

2.  The  upright  projection  of  a  woman's  sad- 
dle. W.  Phillips. 

Syn.  —  See  Staff. 
CRUTCH,  V.  a.     \i.  ckutched  ;  pp.  ceutohing, 
CEUTCHED.]    To  support  ou  crutches,  as  a  crip- 
ple ;  to  give  support  to  ;  to  support. 
Two  tbols  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse.    Dryden. 
CRUTCH'^D-FRl'AR,  n.    See  Crouched-fkiar. 

CRtJTH,  or  GROWTH  (krSth),  re.  [W.  crwth.l 
(Mies.)  An  instrument  of  the  violin  kind,  former- 
ly used  in  Wales. —  See  Crowd,No.  i.  Hawkins. 

CRUX,  n.;  pi.  CRtr'CE^.    [L.,  a  cross.]    A  cross; 
any  thing  that  torments,  vexes,  or  puzzles.  Todd. 
Cnix  criticorum  (cross  of  critics),  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  can  occur  to  critics.  Todd. 

CRU'YS-HA(?E,  n.  {Ich.)  A  kind  of  shark  with  a 
conical  head;  Lamna  cornubica.  Clarke. 

f  CRU-zJ'Dd,n.   [Port.]    See  Crusado.  Todd. 

CRY,  V.  re.  [Goth,  greitan;  A.  S.  graetan;  Dut. 
kruten.  —  W.  crio.  —  It.  gmdare  ;  Sp.  gridar, 
and  gritar ;  Fr.  crier.]     [«.  cried  ;  pp.  crying, 

CRIED.] 

1.  To  speak  or  call  loudly,  vehemently,  or 
importunately  ;  to  make  an  outcry  ;  to  exclaim. 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry.  Sleep  no  more  I      Shak. 

I  cried,  by  reason  of  my  affliction,  unto  the  Lord:  and  he 

heard  me.  jbn.  ti.  2. 

2.  To  express  grief,  or  any  distress,  by  loud 
utterances  or  by  weeping ;  to  weep  ;  to  sob. 


Yg  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  shall  howl  for  vexa- 
tion of  spirit.  laa.  btv.  14. 
He  struggles  first  for  breath,  and  cries  for  aid, 
Then  helpless  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid.  Dryden. 

3.  To  Utter  an  inarticulate  voice,  as  an  irra- 
tional animal. 

He  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens 
which  cry.  Fs.  cxlvii.  9. 

To  cry  out,  to  exclaim ;  to  scream ;  to  clamor. 
"  They  cry  out  by  reason  of  the  arm  of  the  mighty." 
Job  XXXV.  9. — To  complain  loudly,  with  of.  "  We 
are  ready  to  cry  out  of  aji  unequal  management."  M- 
terhury. —  To  blame  or  censure,  with  o/,  against,  or 
upon.  "Behold,  I  cry  out  o/ wrong;  but  I  am  not 
heard."    Job  xix.  7. 

Syn. —  Children  cry;  grown  persons  weep  and  la- 
ment. 

CRY,  V.  a.  To  proclaim  publicly,  as  something 
lost  or  found ;  to  make  public ;  to  publish. 

Love  is  lost,  and  thus  she  cries  him.  Crashaw. 

To  cry  down,  to  blame ;  to  depreciate ;  to  decry 

To  cry  up,  to  applaud  ;  to  praise  :  —  to  raise  the  price 
of  by  proclamation.  "  All  the  effect  made  by  crying 
up  the  pieces  of  eight  was  to  bring  in  much  more  of 
that  species."     Temple. 

CRY,  re. ;  pi.  CRIES.     [Fr.  cri.] 

1.  A  loud  sound  uttered  to  express  importu- 
nity, grief,  or  any  distress  ;  a  weeping  ;  a  crying. 

Esau . .  .  cried  with  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cj-y. 

Gen.  xxvii.  34. 

All  the  first  bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die, . .  .  and 

there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  aU  the  land.  JEx.  xi.  5, 6. 

2.  Inarticulate  utterance,  as  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals.    "  The  c7-ies  of  birds  and  beasts."  Locke. 

3.  Popular  clamor  ;  outcry  ;  a  roar;  a  scream. 

The  cry  went  once  for  thee, 
And  still  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again.  Shak. 

4.  Proclamation,  as  of  wares  to  be  sold.  "  The 
cries  of  London."  Johnson. 

5.  A  pack  of  dogs. 

a  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceasing  barked.       Milton. 

t  CRY'AL,  re.    The  heron.  Ainsworth. 

CRY'jpE,  re.    See  Crier.  Johnson. 

CRY'tlR,  re.  (Ornith.)  Falcon-gentle  ;  the  female 
or  the  young  of  the  goshawk,  or  Astur  palum- 
bari-us.  Ainsworth. 

CEY'JNG,  re.  1.  The  act  of  calling  clamorously ; 
an  importunate  call  or  outcry.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
2.  The  act  of  weeping  ;  lamentation. 

And  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor 
crying.  Rev.  xxi.  4. 

CRY'ING, p.  a.  Calling  aloud:  —  weeping;  la- 
menting:—  notorious;  enormous;  heinous. 

Hemous  offences  are  called  crying  sins.  Lowth. 

CRY'g-LfTE,  n.  [Gr.  icptoj,  icy  cold,  and  P.i'flof,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  double  fluoride  of  sodium 
and  aluminum,  a  rare  mineral  from  Greenland ; 
—  so  named  from  being  readily  fusible  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle.  Dana, 

CRY-OPH'O-RUS,  re.  [Gr.  Kfhos,  icy  cold,  and 
0^pu),  to  produce.]  ( Chem.)  An  instrument  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Wollaston,  about  1778,  for  freezing 
water  by  its  own  evaporation.  Brande. 

CRYPT  (kript),  re.  [Gr.  Kpinrrrj ;  /tpiiirrM,  to  hide  ;  L. 
erypta;  Sp.  cripta;  Fr.  cryptc] 

1.  A  subterranean  cell  or  cave,  especially  for 

interment  under  a  church ;  a  grave  ;  a  tomb. 

It  was  thought  proper  to  deposit  his  body  in  the  crjlpt  of 
that  magnificent  church.  Malonc. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  under  or  hidden  part  of  a 
building  :  —  a  subterranean  chapel.  Weale. 

CRYP'TjI,  n.  [L.  —  See  Crypt.]  (Bot.)  The 
name  applied  to  the  small  round  receptacles  for 
secretion  in  the  leaves  of  some  plants,  as  the 
orange  and  the  myrtle.  Craig. 

CRYP'TIC,         I  a   [Gr. /cpuimKiSt,  fit  for  hiding ;  L. 

CRYP'TI-CAL,  5  crypticus.  Concealed.]     Hidden  ; 

secret.     "  Cry^fe'c  ways  of  working."  Glanville. 

CRYP'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.     Occultly  ;  secretly. 

CR  YP-  TO-  OJ  'MI-4,  re.  pi-  [Gr.  KpuimSt,  hidden, 
and  yiiiof,  a  marriage.]  {Bot.)  A  class  of  plants 
having  no  visible  means  of  fructification,  being 
either  destitute  of  flowers,  or  having  flowers 
which  are  formed  upon  a  plan  difi'erent  from 
that  of  ordinary  plants,  as  ferns,  mosses,  li- 
chens, algae,  fungi,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

CRYP-TO-GA'Mj-AN,  a.    Same  as  Cryptogamio. 

CRYP-TO-GAM'IC,      )  a.       {Bot.)     Relating    to 

CRYP-TOG'A-MOTJS,  )  the  cryptogamia ;  having 
the  fructiflcation  concealed.  Lyell. 


CRYP-TOG'A-MIST,  re.  One'versed  in  that  part  of 
botany  which  relates  to  the  cryptogamia.  Smith. 

CRYP-t6g'a-my,  n.  [See  Cryptogamia.]  {Bot.) 
A  concealed  fructiflcation.  Pennant. 

CEYP-TOG'RA-PHAL,  a.  Relating  to  cryptogra- 
phy ;  crypto'grapliical.  Boyle. 

CRYP-TOG'RA-PHfR,  re.     One  who  writes  in  se- 
cret characters.  Craig. 
CRYP-TO-GRApH'!C,         J  „.     Relating  to  cryp- 
CRYP-TO-GRAPH't-CAL,  )  tography.          Clarke. 

CRYP-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Kftmra,  to  hide,  and 
ypd(ptii,  to  write.] 

1.  The  art  of  writing  in  secret  characters ; 
writing  in  cipher  ;  polygi-aphy. 

2.  Secret  characters ;  ciphers.  Johnson. 

CRYP-t6l'0-PY,  n.  [Gr.  kjiOttto,,  to  hide,  and 
Uyos,  a  discourse.]  Secret  or  enigmaticjl  lan- 
guage. Johnson. 

CRtS'TAL  (krie'tal),  re.  [Gr.  KpOtrraUos,  ice,  rock- 
crystal  ;  Kputrraimi,  to  congeal ;  Kpi'ioi,  cold ;  L. 
crystallum,  and  crystallus ;  It.  cristallo ;  Sp. 
cristal;  Fr.  eristal :  —  A.  S.  cristalla ;  Dut.  kiis- 
tal ;  Ger.  krystall^ 

1.  {Chem.  &  Mm.)  An  inorganic  solid  body, 
bounded  by  plane  surfaces  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged, and  produced  by  the  laws  of  chemical 
affinity  acting  on  its  constituent  molecules  in 
the  transition  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state.  Dana. 

If  the  menstruum  be  overcharged,  the  metals  will  shoot  into 
certain  crystals.  Bacon. 

2.  A  superior  kind  of  glass.  "  The  cup  being 
of  fair  a-ystal."  Milton. 

3.  The  glass  which  covers  the  face  of  a  watch ; 
a  watch-glass.  Clarke. 

Iceland  crystal,  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  found 
in  Iceland;  calcspar;  Iceland  spar.  —  Rock-crystal, 
a  pure  crystal  of  quartz  ;  white  stone.  Dana. 

JS£^ln  its  original  signification,  this  term  was  ap- 
plied only  to  crystals  of  quartz,  which  the  ancient 
philosophers  believed  to  he  water  congealed  by  intense 
cold.     Dana. 

CRYS'TAL,  a.     1.  Consisting  of  crystal.     "  Crys- 
tal window."  Shak. 
2.    Bright  ;    clear  ;     transparent  ;    pellucid. 
"  Crystal  streams."                                    Dryden. 

CRYS'TAL-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  crys- 
tal. Craig. 

CRYS'TAL-LINE,  or  CRYS'TAL-LINE  (19)  [krls'- 
t?l-lln  'or  fcrls'tjl-lin,  S.  W.  F.  K. ;  krls'tjl-lln,  /. 
Ja.;  kris't9l-lin,  Sm.],  a.  [Gr.  jcpuord/.^.ivof ;  L. 
crystallinus  ;  It.  cristallino ;  Sp.  cHstalino ;  Fr. 
cristallin.] 

1.  Made,  or  consisting,  of  crystal.  "My pal- 
ace crystalline." '  Shak. 

2.  Like  crystal ;  bright ;  clear ;  pellucid  ; 
transparent.  "  Crystalline  s\iy.'*  Milton.  "Crys- 
talline tide."  Mason. 

Crystalline  heavens,  (Audcnt  Astron.)  two  spheres' 
imagined  between  the  primum  mobile  and  the  firma- 
ment in  the  Ptolemaic  system.  Maunder. —  Crystal- 
line humor,  or  crystalline  lens,  a  lenticular,  transpar- 
ent body,  situated  between  the  vitreous  and  the  aque- 
ous humors  of  the  eye,  and  contained  in  a  capsule. 
Its  use  is  to  refract  the  rays  of  light  and  to  serve,  in 
combination  with  the  other  humors,  to  form  images 
of  objects  on  the  retina.    Lloyd. 

CRtS'TAL-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  KfioraUos,  rock-crystal, 
and  '/.iSoi,  a  stone.]  Whinstone  cooled  slowly 
after  fusion.  Smart. 

CRYS'TAL-LIZ-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  crystal- 
lized; capable  of  being  crystallized.    Hamilton. 

CR'YS-TAL-LI-ZA'TION,  re.  {Lt.cristallizMzicme; 
Sp.  cristalizacion  ;  Fr.  cristallisation.] 

1.  The  process  of  crystallizing ;  congelation 
into  crystals. 

It  [boiled  cane-juice]  is  poured  into  a  cooler,  where  the 
crystallization  is  soon  completed.  Granger. 

2.  The  mass  formed  by  crystallizing.  "AU 
mineral  crystallizations."  Woodward. 

CR'YS'TAL-LIZE,   v.  a.      [i.  CRYSTALLIZED ;  pp.  ■ 
crystallizing,  CRYSTALLIZED.]   To  form  into 
crystals ;  to  cause  to  form  crystals.  Boyle. 

CR'YS'TAL-LIZE,  v.  re.     To  become  changed  into 

crystals ;  to  assume  the  form  of  crystals. 

Any  mineral  solution  will  crystallize  Into  glacious  bodies. 

Jlroivne. 

CRYS'TAL-LIZED  (krls'tjl-lizd),  p.  a.  Formed 
into  crystals. 


A,  B,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  B,  1,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  !,  9,  U,  Y,  obscure;   pArE,  FAR,  pAST,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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CRtS-TAL-Lp-gjEN'JC,         )  a.  Relating  to  crys- 
CR-SfS-TAL-LO-(?J6N'5-CAL,  Jtallogeny.       DaTia. 

CE"SfS-TA'L-LO(;f'JE;-NY,  «.  [Gr.  KpbaraUos,  rock- 
crystal,  and  ycrudiiij  to  produce  ;  Fr.  cristallo- 
gdnie.']  (Min.)  The  formation  and  internal 
structure  of  minerals.  Dana. 

CRYS-TAL-LOG'RA-PH^K., 
crystallography.  ' 

OR-YS-TAL-LO-GRAPH 
CRYS-T  AL-LO-GRA  PH 


One 


versed  in 
Ed.  Rev. 


'!C,         ?  a. 
'I-CAL,  )  or 


Relating  to 
■ystallography. 


CRYS-TAL-LQ-GRAPH'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  crys- 
tallization. '  Journal  of  Science. 

CRYS-TAL-L5g'RA-PHY,».  [Gr.  itpi(rraXXos,  rock- 
crystal,  and  yprfi^w,  to  describe ;  It.  cHstallo- 
grafia  \  Sp.  cristalograJl:i ;  Fr.  crintallogrwphie.'] 
The  doctrine  or  science  of  crystallization  ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  relation  of  crystallized  forms, and 
of  the  origin  and  structure  of  crystals.  Brande. 

CRYS-TAL'LQ-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  Kp{i(tTaX7.oi,  rock- 
crystal,  and  riiirof,  an  impression.]  A  photo- 
graphic picture  taken  on  glass.  Fairholt. 

CRYS'TAL-LtJR-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  KgimTaUoi,  rock- 
crystal,  and  epyoi',  work.]  Crystallization.  Crabb. 

CTE'NOId  (ts'niiid),  a.  Relating  to  the  ctenoid- 
ians.  Bramle. 

CT^-NOID'I-AN  (te-nbi'de-gin),  n.  [Gr.  erf  ij,  ktc- 
v6s,  a  comb,  and  eiio<;,  form.]  {Ich.)  One  of  an 
order  of  fishes  having  scales  composed  of  layers 
with  pectinated  or  toothed  margins.   Buckland. 

CUB, ».  1.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Minsheu 
suggests  L.  cubo,  to  lie  down.]  The  young  of  a 
beast,  generally  of  a  bear  or  a  fox. 

Pluck  the  young  suckling  ciiba  from  the  Bhe-bear.      Shak. 
2.  The  young  of  a  whale.  Waller. 

Ou  the  approach  of  our  boats,  they  [the  wlialea]  all  took 
their  cubs  under  their  fins.  Cook. 


boy  or  a  young  girl. 


[A  term  of 
Shak. 


3.  A  youni 
contempt.] 

4.  [Perhaps  L.  cubo,  to  lie  down  ;  or  a  cor- 
ruption of  coop.  Todd.']  A  stall  for  cattle.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Todd. 

5.  t  A  cupboard.  Abp.  Laud. 

CUB,  ?).  a.  &  n.  [i.  ccbbed  ;  pp.  cuBmNG,  cubbed.] 
To  bring  forth  ;  — used  of  beasts,  or  contempt- 
uously of  persons.  Dryden. 

t  CUB,  V.  a.     [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  to  coop. 

Nares.}     To  shut  up,  as  in  a  cub  ;  to  coop. 

To  he  (niljbad  up  on  a  Budden,  how  shall  he  he  perplexed ! 

Burton. 

CU-BA'TION,  n.  [L.  cvbatio  ;  cubo,  to  lie  down  ; 
Fr.  cubaiion.]     The  act  of  lying  down.     Bailey. 

CU'BA-TQ-RY,  a.     Recumbent,     [e.]         Bailey. 

CU'BA-TURE,  «.  [It.  cubatura  ;  Fr.  cubature.  — 
See'CuBE.]  (^Mensuration.)  The  measurement 
of  the  contents  of  a  solid  body,  or  the  finding 
of  a  cube  equal  to  it.  Hams. 

CUB'BRJDGE-HEAD,  n.  (Naut.)  A  partition 
made  of  boards,  &c.,  across  the  forecastle  and 
half  deck  of  a  ship.  Scott. 

CUB'BY-HOLE,  n.  A  snug,  confined  place  ;  a 
small  closet.  Jennings. 


CUB'-DRAWN,  a. 
cub-drawn  bear.' 

CUBE, 


Sucked  dry  by  cubs. 
Gr.  KuPos  ;   L.  cubits ;   It.  § 


"The 
Shak. 


\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

■  "■  IS 

Sp.  cuho  ;  Fr.  c«6e.] 

1.  (Geom.)  A  regular  solid  bounded 
by  six  equal  squares.  Davies. 

2.  (Arith.)  The  product  obtained 
by  taking  a  number  or  quantity  three  times  as  a 
factor ;  —  thus,  the  cube  of  3  is  3  X  3  X  3  =  27  ; 
the  cube  of  «  is  a  X  a  X  a  =  o^.  Eliot. 

Cube  root,  (Jirith.)  the  number  or  quantity  that 
produces  a  given  cube  by  being  multiplied  twice  into 
itself  J  as,  3  is  tiie  ctibe  root  of  27. 

CU'BBB,  n.  [Sp.  cMfteSd ;  Fr.  cub^be.']  A  small 
fruit  or  berry  of  a  pungent  taste  and  aromatic 
smell,  growing  on  a  vine  found  in  China,  Java, 
&c. ;  Java  pepper;  Piper  cubeba.  Brande. 

CU'Bp-BINE,  71.  {Chem.)  A  vegetable  principle 
found  in  cubebs.  Craig. 

CUBE'-ORE,  n.  (Min.)  Aniineral  of  an  olive- 
green  color  ;  arseniate  of  iron.  Dana. 


CUBE'-SPAE,  n.  {Min.)  An  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  lime.  Hamilton. 

CU'BJC,         I  a.      [Gr.  OT/3.Kcis ;  L.  cubieits ;   It.  § 

CU'Bf-CAL,  J  Sp.  cubico ;  Fr.  evi>ique.'\    Relating 

to  a  cube  ;  having  the  form  or  properties  of  a 

cube.     "  Cubic  numbers."      Hale.       "  Cubical 

dice."    Bentley. 

Cubic  equation,  {Algebra.)  an  equation  in  which  the 
highest  exponent  of  the  unknown  quantity,  in  any 
term,  is  3.  Davies. 

CU'BI-CA,  n.  A  very  fine  kind  of  s\iz\\oon.W.Ency . 

CU'Bf-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  cubical  method.   More. 

CIJ'BI-CAL-NESS,  ■«.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  cubical.  Clarke. 

t  Cy-BIC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  cubicttlum,  a  bed-cham- 
ber.]    Belonging  to  a  bed-room.  Howell. 

t  Cy-BIC'U-L A-RY,  a,  [L.  cubicularis ;  cubiculum, 
a  bed-chamber.]'  Fitted  for  the  posture  of  ly- 
ing-down. Browne. 

CU'BI-FORM,  a.  [It.  cubiforme.']  Having  the 
form  of  a  cube.  Johnson. 

CU'BjT,  n.  [Gr.  kIiPitou,  the  elbow ;  L.  cubitum,  or 
cubitus  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  cubito.'] 

1.  (Andt.)  The  forearm :  r-  the  larger  bone 
of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist;  the 
ulna.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  measure,  —  originally,  the  distance,  from 
the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger. 
—  The  Roman  cubit  was  nearly  17i  inches  ;  the 
Hebrew  a  little  less  than  22 ;  the  English,  18 
inches.  Holder'.    Arbuthnot. 

CtJ'BJ-TAL,  a.      [L.  cubitalis ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  cubital.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  forearm  ;  as,""  The  cubital 
nerve  "  ;  "  The  citbital  veins."  Dunglison. 

2.  Containing  the  length  of  a  cubit.  "  A  cu- 
bital measure."  Browne. 

CU'BI-TAL,  n.  A  fore-sleeve  for  the  arm,  from 
the  elbow  downwards.  Crabb. 

CU'BIT-ipD,  a.     Having  the  measure  of  a  cubit. 

Ctr'BI-TtjS,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  forearm:  — 
the  ulna;  cubit.  Dunglison. 

CU'BI-ZIT,  n.  (Min.)  Silicate  of  alumina  and 
soda  ;  analcime.  Dana. 

OUB'L^SS,  a.     Destitute  of  cubs.  Byron. 

CU'BO-CUBE,  n.  (Algebra.)  The  sixth  power. 
"  64  is  the  cubo-cube  of  2."  Francis. 

CU'BO-CU'BO-CUBB,  re.  (Algebra.)  The  ninth 
power.  "  512  is  the  eiibo-cubo-cube  of  2."  Francis. 

CU'BO-DO-DEC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  Having  the  two 
forms  of  a  cube  and  a  dodecahedron.         Craig. 

CU'BO-OC-TA-HB'DRAL,  a.  Having  the  two 
forins  of  a  ciibe  and  an  octahedron.  Craig. 

CU'BOID,         )  (J.     [Gr.  KV0OS,  a  cube,  and  VHos, 

Cy-BOID'AL,  5  form  ;  Fr.  cuiioide.]     E,elating  to, 

or  resembling,  a  cube.  Smart. 

CUCK'ING-STOOL,  n.  [A.  S.  scealfing-stol,  a 
ducking-stool,  or  cucking-stool.]  An  engine  for 
the  punishment  of  scolds  and  unquiet  women 
by  ducking  them  in  water ;  —  also  for  delin- 
quent brewers  and  bakers  ;  a  ducking-stool ;  a 
tumbrel ;  a  castigatory  ;  a  trebuchet.   Whishatc. 

CfJCK'QLD,  n.  1.  [Fr.  cocu.  —  "The  Italian  cu- 
colo,  a  cuckoo,  gives  lis  the  verb  to  cucol  (with- 
out the  terminating  d),  as  the  common  people 
rightly  pronounce  it,  and  as  the  verb  was  for- 
merly and  should  still  be  written. 

I  am  cuckolled,  and  fooled  to  boot,  too.        Beau,  fy  FL 

To  cucol  is  to  do  as  the  cuckoo  does  [deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds] ,  and  czwoled, 
cucord,  cucold,  its  past  participle,  means  cuck- 
oo-ed,  i.  e.  served  as  the  cuckoo  serves  other 
birds."  Tooke.  —  "Tooke  seems  to  have  settled 
the  etymology  of  this  word  very  clearly."  Rich- 
ardson.    "  Perhaps  cMc/coo'd ;  i.  e.  one  served 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo  bird, 

XTseth  the  sparrow.  Sfiak. 

i.  e.  forced  to  bring  up  a  brood  not  its  own." 

Nares.]     One  who  is  married  to  an  adulteress  ; 

one  whose  wife  is  false  to  his  bed.  Shak. 

2.  The  plant  burdock.  J.  Jennings. 

CUCK'pLD,r.  a.  [See  CrcKOLD,re.]  1.  To  make 
a  man  a  cuckold  by  seducing  his  wife.       Shak. 


American  cuckoo. 


2.  To  bring  upon  a  husband  the  reproach  of 
being  a  cuckold  by  proving  unfaithful  as  a  wife  ; 
to  wrong  a  husband  by  unchastity.         Dryden. 

CUCK'OLD-IZE,  V.  a.  To  make  cuckolds;  to 
cuckold.  Dryden. 

CUCK'QLD-LY,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
cuckold;  niean;  cowardly.  "Poor  cuckoldly 
knave."  Skak. 

CUCK'OLD-MAK'^R,  m.  One  who  makes  a  cuck- 
old ;  one  who  corrupts  a  wife.  Shak. 

CUCK'0L-d6m,  71.      1.  The  state  of  being  a  cuck- 
old. Arbuthnot. 
2.  Adultery.     "  She  is  conspiring  cuekoldom 
against  me."  Dryden. 

cOcK'do,  re. ;  pi.  cOcK'605.  [Gr.  k6kkii^  ;  L.  cu- 
culus  ;  It.  cucco,  cucu- 
lo;  Sp.  cuclillo  or  cu- 
co ;  Fr.  coucou :  — Dut. 
koekoek ;  Ger. kitckuk ; 
Sw  kuht.  "All  man- 
ifestly from  the  sound 
uttered  by  this  bird." 
Richardson.]  ( Or- 
mith.)  A  well-known 
passerine  bird  of  the 
genus  Cuculus,  named 
from  its  note  in  the 
spring.  It  differs  from 
almost  every  other  bird  in  not  constructing  a 
nest,  never,  under  any  circumstances,  hatching 
its  own  eggs,  but  depositing  them  in  the  nest  of 
some  other  bird,  as  the  hedge-sparrow.  Brande. 

CUCK'66-BUD,   n.     (Bot.)   The   common  plant 

Ranunculus   bulbosa ;  —  called   also  btttfer-cup, 

king^s-cup,  butter-floioer,  and  gold-citp.     Craig. 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue.  Shak. 

CUCK'OO-FLoW'lJE,  re.  The  plant  Cardumine 
pratensis,  or  meadow  lady's-smock.        Loudon. 

CUCK'66-LIKE,  re.     Like  the  cuckoo. 

CUCK'66-PINT,  re.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Arum. 

CUCK'OO-SPIT'TLE,  re.  A  spumous  dew  or  exu- 
dation foun4  upon  certain  plants,  as  lavender 
and  rosemary.  Browne. 

tCUC'aUEAN  (kaic'kwen),  re.  [Fr.  coquine.]  A 
vile  woman  ;  a  prostitute.  B.  Jonson. 

CU-CU' LJ-DM,  re.  pi.  [L.  cuculus,  a  cuckoo.] 
"(  Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  Scanso- 
res,  including  the  sub-families  Indicatori?i(S, 
Saurotherinm,  Coccyzitite,  Crotophaginte,  and 
"       ' '  Gray. 

-    --.  .      .        [L- 

cuculus,  a  cuckoo.]    (Or- 

nith.)     A   sub-family   of 

birds  of  the  order  Scan-  ' 

sores  and  family  Cuculi- 

d<B\  cuckoos.  Grail.  „      , 

CU-CUL'LATE      ?  [kn-kul'l?t,  S.  W.  J.  K.  Sm. ; 

CU-CUL'LAT-5D  '  ku'ku-lat,  P.  Ja.  R.  Wb.],  a. 

[L.  cucullatus ;  cucullus,  a  hood ;  It.  citcullato.] 

1.  Hooded ;  covered  as  with  a  hood.  Johnson. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  the  shape  of  a 
hood,  as  a  leaf  or  a  petal.         Loudon. 

3.  (Ent.)  Noting  the  prothorax  when 
it  is  elevated  into  a  kind  of  hood  which 
receives  the  head.  Maunder. 

CU-C&L'LnS,  re.;  pi.  cucuLZi.  [L.]  A  _. 
cowl,  or  liood,  worn  on  the  head  by  the  ancient 
Romans  and  by  monks.  Cruhb. 

CtJ'CD-LUS,  «.  {L.,  a  cuckoo.]  (Ornith.)  A  ge- 
nus of  passerine  birds,  including  the  cuckoo, 
and  characterized  by  having  the  toes  situated 
two  before  and  two  behind.  Brande. 

CU'CUM-B^R  [kij'kum-ber,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  IF*. ; 
kbfl'kiim-ber,  S.  IV.  P.  F.  Kenrick,  Scott;  kiik'- 
um-ber,  /.]',  re.  [L.  cucumis  ;  It.  cocomero  ;  Sp. 
cohombro  ;  Fr.  concombre  ;  Dut.  komkommer ; 
Ger.  kukummer,  or  kukmnher^     (Bot.) 

1.  A  genus  of  plants,  with  herbaceous  scan- 
dent  stems  ;  Cucumis.  The  Cucumis  sativus, 
or  common  cucumber,  and  the  Cmumis  melo, 
or  melon,  are  the  best  known  species.   Loudon- 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  Cucumis  satirus.  It  is 
cold  and  watery,  and,  when  unripe,  used  for  sal- 
ads and  pickles.  Loudon. 

^egr  Walker  says  of  tliis  word,  "  It  seems  too  firmly 


Cuculince. 
CU-Cn-Ll'JiTJE,  re.  j 


cap, 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   BULL,  BUR,  rOle.— 9,  I},  ^,  |,  soft;  £,  G,  s,  i,  hard";   §  as  z;   1^  as  gz.  — THIS.  this. 
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fixed  in  its  sound  of  cowcumber  to  bo  altered  ; "  but 
Smart  (1836)  remarks,  "  No  well-taught  person,  ex- 
cept of  the  old  school,  now  says  cowcumber,  or  spar- 
row-gras.'!,  although  any  other  pronunciation  of  cu~ 
cumber  and  (Liparagus  would  have  been  pedantic  some 
thirty  years  ago." 

CU-CU'Ml-FOKM,  a.  [L.  cticumis,  a  cticumber, 
and  forma,  form.]  Shaped  lilce  a  cucumber  ; 
having  the  lonmtudinal  section  oblong,  and  the 
transverse  circiuar.  Mauttder. 

CU'CU-MIS,  n.  [h.,  a  cucumber.']  {Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  including  the  conimon  cucumber 
and  the  melon.  Loudon, 

CU'CUE-BlT,  /(.  [L.  cucurbita,  a  gourd;  Fr.  cu- 
curbitc]  A  chemical  vessel,  originally  in  the 
shape  of  a  gourd,  used  in  distillation.       Boyle. 

CU-CiJR  'BI- TA,  n-  [L. ,  a  gourd.']  (^Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  including  the  gourd,  pumpkin, 
squash,  water-melon,  &c.  Loudon. 

CU-CUR-BI-TA'CEOUS  (ku-kur-be-ta'shus,  66),  a. 
[L.  cucurbita,  a  gourd  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  cucurbitaceo  ; 
Fr.  ctfcurbitace.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  genus  of 
plants  including  the  cucumber,  melon,  pump- 
kin, gourd,  &c. :  — noting  a  fruit  like  a  gourd. 

Chambers. 

CU-CUR'BJ-TlVE,  a.  Applied  to  small,  flat  worms, 
of  the  shape  of  the  seed  of  a  gourd.  Todd. 

CUD,  n.     [A.  S.  cud ;  ceowan,  to  chew.] 

1.  The  food  which  ruminating  animals  bring 
from  the  first  stomach  into  the  mouth  to  chew 
again. 

Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  malte  the 
field  ring  with  tlieir  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of 
great  cattle,  reposed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak, 
chew  the  cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those 
who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  metield.i3u?"A;c. 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  tobacco;  a  quid.  [Vulg.] 

3.  The  first  stomach  of  animals  that  chew 
their  food  more  than  once.  Crabb. 

Tti  chew  the  cud,  to  think,  ponder,  or  ruminate  upon 
a  thing. 

CUD'BEAk,  re.  A  powder  of  a  violet-red  color; 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  orchil ;  —  used  in  dye- 
ing violet  or  crimson.  It  was  first  made  an  ar- 
ticle of  trade  in  England  by  Dr.^uthbert  Gor- 
don, from  whom  it  derived  its  name.        .     Ure. 

CtJD'DEN  (kiid'dn),  n.  [Icel.  kutte,  a  dwarf. 
Serenius.  —  Ger.  kiidde,  a  pig.  Todd.  —  "  Prob- 
ably from  cud,  as  if  slavering  while  he  chewed." 
Richardson.] 

1.  A  clown  ;  a  stupid  rustic.  Dryden. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  genus  Gadus,  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  U.  S. ; 
the  coal-fish,  or  cole-fish;  Gadus  carbonarius, 
or  Merlangus  carbonarius.  Yarrell. 

CtJD'DLB,  r.  «.  [W.  cMtH-iO,  to  hide.  Todd.  —  TevA. 
kuddcn,  to  come  together.  Jamieson.]  [i.  cud- 
dled ;  pp.  CUDDLING,  CUDDLED.]  To  lie  close 
or  snug ;  to  snuggle  ;  to  squat. 

She  cuddles  low  behind  the  brake.  Prior. 

CUD'DLE,  V.  a.  To  press  close,  so  as  to  keep 
warm ;  to  embrace  closely.  Smart. 

CtjD'DY,  n.  1.  The  coal-fish;  cudden ;  Gadus 
carbonarius.  — See  Cudden. 

The  cudfiii  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  the  phdosophical 
name.  Jolmsou. 

2.  A  clown  ;  a  dunce;  a  cudden.       Johnson. 

3.  A  three-legged  stand  used  as  a  fulcrum  in 
lifting  or  laying  rail-road  blocks.  Francis. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  cabin  in  the  fore  part  of  a  boat ; 
—  in  a  vessel  of- war,  a  place  between  the  cap- 
tain-lieutenant's cabin  and  the  quarter-deck,  di- 
vided iirto  partitions  for  the  master  and  other 
officers.  Dana.     London  Ency. 

CUD't^gL  (kiid'jel),  re.  [Dut.  Jcudse.  Skinner. 
Junius.  —  W.  cogel.]  A  short  stick  to  strike 
with ;  a  club.  "  With  cudgels  we  killed  many 
of  them"  [fowls].  liackluyt. 

To  cross  the  cudgels,  to  forbear  tile  contest ;  —  from 
the  practice  of  cudgel-players  to  lay  one  cudgel  over 
the  other.  L''Estrange. 

CUlJ'p^L,  V.  a.  [i.  cudgelled  ;  pp.  cudgel- 
ling, CUDGELLED.]  To  beat  with  a  cudgel ;  to 
strike  with  a  stick ;  to  cane. 

My  lord,  he  speaks  most  vilely  of  you,  and  said  he  would 
cudgel  you.  Shak. 

A  company  of  young  fellows  were  cudgellintj  a  walnut- 
tree.  .  L^  Estrange. 

CfJD'ppL-L^E,  n.  One  who  cudgels  another. 
"  A  night-walking  cudgeller."  Milton. 


CUD'95I^-L(NG,  re.  The  act  of  beating  with  a 
cudgel ;  a  flogging ;  a  whipping.   '  Locke. 

CUD'95L-PL7vY,  re.  Play  or  contest  with  cud- 
gels. Beaum. 

CUD'gspL-PLAY'ING,  re.  Play  with  cudgels.  "A 
match  of  cudgel-playing."  Harrington. 

CUD'(^(:L-PR66p,  i^.  Able  to  resist  a  ctidgel. 
"  His  doublet  was  .  .  .  cudgel-proof."  Iludibras. 

CUD'LE  (kud'dl),  re.     A  small  sea-flsh.        Carew. 

CUD'WEEU,  re.  IJiot.)  A  plant  belonging  to  the 
genus  Gnaphalium  ;  goldy-locks  or  everlasting; 
—  remarkable  for  the  permanence  of  its  colors 
and  of  its  dried  leaves.  Farm.  Ency. 

CUE  (ku),  re.  1.  [L.  Cauda,  a  tail ;  It.  iS;  Sp< 
coda  ;  Fr.  queue.]  The  tail  or  end  of  any  thing, 
as  the  long  curl  of  a  wig.  Johnson. 

2.  The  last  words  of  a  speech  in  a  play  taken 
by  an  actor  as  a  direction  when  to  enter,  to  be- 
gin to  speak,  or  to  do  any  thing  which  his  part 
requires. 

Pyramus,  you  begin;  when  you  have  spoken  your  speech, 
enter  into  that  brake;  and  so  every  one  according  to  hia  cue. 

Shak. 

3.  An  intimation  ;  a  suggestion ;  a  hint. 

What  would  he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  fbr  passion 
Tliat  I  have!?  He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears.  Sfiuk. 

4.  The  part  which  an  actor  is  to  play  in  his 
turn. 

Nothing  appears  in  his  cue  to  move  pity,  or  any  way  make 
the  audience  of  his  party.  liymer. 

5.  Temper  of  mind  ;  humor.  [Low.]  Johnson. 

6.  t  [The  name  of  the  letter  q,  taken  as  an 
abbreviation  for  L.  quadrans,  a  fourth  part,  a 
farthing.]  A  small  portion  of  bread  or  beer  ;  a 
farthing's  worth  or  less  ;  —  a  term  formerly  cur- 
rent in  both  the  English  universities,  the  letter 
q  being  the  mark  in  the  buttery  books  to  denote 
such  portion.  Nares. 

"With  kidneys,  rumps,  and  cues  of  single  beer.  Beau.  ^  FL 

7.  The  straight  rod  used  in  billiards.    Smart. 

CUE,  V.  a.  [i.  CUED  ;  pp.  CUING,  cued.]  To  tie 
into  a  cue  or  tail.  More. 

CUERPO  (kwerVo),  «.  [Sp.,  body;  'L.  corpus.] 
To  be  in  cuerpo  is  to  be  without  the  upper  coat 
or  cloak,  so  as  to  show  the  shape  of  the  body. 

Exposed  in  cuerpo  to  their  rage. 

Without  my  arms  and  equipage.  Hudibras. 

CtrPF,  re.  1.  [Of  doubtful  etymology.  —  Goth. 
kaupatyan,  to  strike  ;  Dan.  kicp,  a  club.  Lye. 
Serenius.  —  Gr.  Kdirrw,  to  strike.  Skinner.  — 
Gr.  K6?.a{l)og,  a  box  on  the  ear.  Junius.  —  It. 
zujfa,  a  battle.  Johnson.  —  Pers.  kafa,  a  blow. 
'Webster.  —  Sw.  knuffa^  A  blow  or  stroke,  par- 
ticularly with  the  fist 

With  wounding  cuff  (A  cannon's  fiery  ball.    Mir.  for  Jflag. 
Unless  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  ci^s  in  the  ques- 
tion, ti/iak. 

2.  [Fr.  coiff'o,  a  hood.  Skinner.]  The  fold 
at  the  end  of  a  sleeve.  B.  Jonson. 

CUFF,  V.  re.  {i.  CUFFED ;  pp.  cuffing,  cuffed.] 
To  fight ;  to  scuflle.  Dryden. 

CUFF,  V.  a.  To  strike  with  the  open  palm,  the 
fist,  talons,  or  wings ;  to  buffet ;  to  beat ;  to 
strike. 

Do  cujf  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy  sword.       Shak. 

They  with  their  quills  did  all  the  hurt  they  could, 

Aud  cuffed  the  tender  chickens  from  tlieir  food.    Dryden. 

CU'FIC,  a.  Relating  to  Cufa,  in  Irac  Arabi,  once 
the  seat  of  the  caliphs;  —  noting  a  species  of 
characters  anciently  used  in  writing,  as  also 
coins  anciently  in  use.  Ency.  Am. 

CVI  BO'JVO  (kl'bo'no).  [L.]  To  whose  benefit 
will  it  tend  ?  — for  what  use  ?  to  what  end  ? 

CUIN'ApE  (kwin'jj"),  re.  [Probably  corrupted 
from  coinage.]  The  making  of  tin,  &c.,  into 
pigs  for  carriage.       ~  Cowell. 

CUt-RASS'  (kwe-ras',  or  kwe'rSs)  [kwe-ras',  W.  F. 
Ja.  C.  Wb.  ;  ku'r&s,  S.  K. ;  kwe^ris,  P.  J.  Sm.], 
re.  [Gr.  ^15,0(01',  skin  or  leather ;  L.  coriiim,  skin 
or  leather  ;  Low  L.  coriaceus,  a  breastplate  ; 
It.  corazza  ;  Sp.  coraza  ;  Fr.  cuirasse ;  cuir, 
leather.]  A  piece  of  defensive  armor,  made  of 
plate,  tvell  hammered,  serving  to  cover  the  body 
from  the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before  and 
behind  ;   a  breastplate.  P.  Cyc. 

CUi-RAS-SIEE'  (kwe-rfis-ser'),  re.    [It.  corazziere  ; 


Sp.  coracero ;  Fr.  cuirassier.]    A  soldier  armed 

with  a  cuirass  ;  a  soldier  in  armor. 

Cuirassiers,  all  in  steel,  tbr  standing  fight.  Milton. 

CUISH  (kwls)   [kwis,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ; 

kSsh,  &.  K. ;  kwish.  P.],  n.     [L.  coxa,  the  Mp; 

It.  coscia ;  Fr.  cuisse,  the  thigh.]     The  armor  for 

the  thigh.  —  See  Cuisse. 

I  saw  j;oung  Harry  with  his  beaver  on. 

His  cuishes  on  hie  thigh,  gaUantly  armed, 

Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury.     Shak 


CUT-SIJVE '  (kwe-zeii'), 
2.  Cookery. 


[Fr.]     1.  A  kitchen. 
'  Observer, 


CUTSSE  (kwls),  re.  [Fr.,  the  thigh.]  Armor  for 
the  thigh  ;  cuish.  Crabb. 

CUL-DEE',  re. ;  pi.  cOL-Dfii?'  [kul-dSz',  W.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  kul'dez,  S.  J.  F.  Wb.].  [Contracted  from 
L.  cuUores  Dei,  worshippers  of  God.]  {Eccl. 
Hist.)  One  of  a  very  ancient  religious  fraternity, 
whose  principal  seat  was  at  lona  or  Icolmkill, 
one  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  and 
whose  missionary  exertions  extended  over 
Scotland,  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Eden, 

CUL'-DE-SAC',n.  [Fr.,  <Ae  bottom  of  a  bag.] 
An  alley  or  street  open  only  at  one  end ;  a  blind- 
alley.  Bouvier. 

CUL'?R-A$!E,  re.  [Fr.  cul,  the  breech.]  (Bot.) 
A  plant.     Same  as  arsesjnart.  Ainsworth. 

Cil'LEX,  re.  [L.,  a  gnat.]  (Bnt.)  A  genus  of 
dipterous,  or  two-winged  insects,  including  the 
gnat  and  the  mosquito.  Brande. 

CU-LI9'1-F0EM,  a.  [L.  culex,  a  gnat,  ani  forma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  gnat.  Smart, 

CU'LI-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  culinarius  ;  culina,  a  kitch- 
en, or  food ;  Fr.  culinaire.]  Relating  to,  or  used 
in,  the  kitchen  or  cookery.  "  Culinary  fire." 
Boyle.    "  Culinary  arts."     Cowper, 

CULL,  I!,  a.  [L.  co^^z^^o,  to  collect;  It.  cogliere ', 
Fr.  eueilllr.]  [i.  culled  ;  pp.  culling,  culled.] 
To  select  from  others ;  to  pick  out  of  many ;  to 
select ;  to  choose  ;  to-sort.  Hookm: 

Amongst  the  rest,  a  small,  unsightly  root. 

But  of^divine  effect,  he  culled  me  out.  Milton. 

CULL,  n.  A  dupe  ;  a  cully.  —  See  CcLLY.  Clarke. 

CUL'L^N-DfR,  re.  Astraiiner;  a  colander.  —  See 
ColANDEtt.  Crabb. 

CULL'^R,  re.     One  who  culls;  —  an  inspector. 

Sherwood. 

CUL'LfT,  n.   [Fr.  cuillette,  a  collection.]    Broken 

glass  to  be  melted  with  fresh  materials.  Brande. 

CtTL-LI-BIL'I-TY,  re.  Credulity  ;  gullibility. 
"  Thoughtlessiiess  and CMWi5i7j*y."  \Lovi.]Swift. 

CtJL'LI-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  cheated ;  gullible. 

[r.]  ~  Perry. 

CtJL'LING,  re.     1.  The  act  of  selecting. 

2.  Any  thing  selected  or  separated  from  the 

mass.  Todd. 

CULL'ION  (kiSl'yiin),  re.     [It.  coglione,  a  fool.] 

1.  a'  scoundrel ;  mean  wretch ;  scullion.  Shak, 

2.  {Bot.)  A  bulbous  root;  orchis.         Clarke. 

CULL'ION-LY  (kiil'yun-le),  a.  Mean  ;  base.  Shak. 

CUL'LIS,   re.      1.    [Fr.  coulis,]      Broth   or  jelly 

strained.  Beau,  if  Ft. 

2.  [Fr.  coulisse,  a  groove.]    {A7-ch.)  A  gutter 

in  a  roof ;  —  any  groove  or  channel.         Weale. 

CUL'LUM-BINE,  re.     See  Columuine.      Spenser. 

CUL'LY,  re.  [ItXcoglione,  a  fool.  Johnson. — 
Dut.  kullen,  to  cheat.  Webster.]  One  imposed 
upon  by  low  sharpers;  —  a  dupe  of  a  strumpet. 
"  The  rich  cullies."  Dryden. 

CUL'LY,  D.  a.    To  befool ;  to  cheat.        Pomfret. 

CUL'LY-i§M,  re.    State  of  being  a  cully.  Spectator. 

CULM,  re.  1.  [L.  cuhnus,  a  stalk.]  {Bot.)  The 
smooth  jointed  stalk  or  stem  of  corn,  grasses, 
sedges,  &c.  ;  haulm  or  straw.  Farm.  Ency. 
2.  [W.  cwlm.]  Glance  coal,  blind  coal,  or 
anthracite,  found  in  beds  of  bituminous  coal, 
generally  in  those  situations  where  the  latter 
has  come  in  contact  with  basalt;  —  applied  par- 
ticularly to  anthracite  in  the  state  of  small  par- 
ticles. P.  Cyc. 

CUL'MEJV,7i.  [L.]  Summit.  "  At  the  culmen 
or  top  was  a  chapel."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
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cyL-Mi[F'?R-Otrs,  a.  [L.  culmus,  a  stalk,  and 
fero,  to  bear  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  culmifero.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  Having  culms,  or  smooth  jointed 
stalks,  as  corn,  grasses,  &c. ;  producing-  straw 
or  stalks.  "  Culmiferous  plants,  as  oats,  bar- 
ley, wheat."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Containing  culm,  or  anthracite. 

CUL'MI-NANT,  a.  Being  vertical  or  at  the  high- 
est point ;  culminating.  ColeHdge. 

CUL'MJ-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  culmen  \  It.  culminare  ; 
Sp.  culminar  ;  Fr.  culmine7\']  [i.  culminated  ; 
pp.  CULMINATING,  CULMINATED.]  To  be  Ver- 
tical ;  to  be  in  the  meridian  or  at  the  highest 
point ;  to  reach  the  top,  or  summit. 

The  regal  star,  then  culminating,  was  the  sun.      Drj/den. 

CUL'MI-NAT-ING,  p.  a.  Rising  to  the  vertical 
point  or  the  meridian.  "  "Where  I  may  view .  . . 
the  culminating  sun."  Pitt. 

CUL-MI-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  culminazione  ;  Sp. 
culminacion ;  Fr.  culmination.'] 

1.  The  act  of  culminating ;  the  transit  of  a 
planet  or  other  heavenly  body  through  the  nie- 

•ridian.  Johnson. 

2.  The  highest  point  of  maturity. 

"We  wonder  how  that  which  in  ita  putting  forth  was  a 
flower  should,  in  ita  growth  and  culmination,  become  a  this- 
tle. Farindon. 

ClJL-PA-BrL'l-T»Y,   n.      [Sp.    culpabilidad  ;    Fr. 
culpabilite.']      The    state    of   being    culpable 
culpableness. 


blamableness : 


Johnson, 
culpa,  a  fault  ; 


CUL'PA-BLE,  a.     [L.  culpabilis 
It.   c'olpabile;   Sp.  §  Fr.  cidpable.']     Deserving 
censure  or  blame  ;  blamable  ;   censurable. 

All  such  ignorance  is  voluntary,  and  therefore  culpable. 

South. 


n.     The  state  of  being  cul- 
blame.  Shaip. 


CUL'PA-BLE-NESS, 

pable ;  guiltiness 

CUL'PA-BLY,  ad.    In  a  culpable  manner. 

CUL'PA-TO-RY,  a.  Censuring ;  reprehensory. 
"  Used  ...  in  a  culpatory  sense."  Walpole. 

CUL'PRIT,  n.  [Abbreviation  of  L.  culpabilis, 
guilty,  and  Old  Fr.  prest,  or  prit,  ready,  i.  e.  to 
prove  it ;  a  phrase  used  anciently  by  the  clerk 
of  the  assize  or  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  on  the 
arraignment  of  a  prisoner  at  bar,  and  employed, 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  denote  a  prisoner  so 
arraigned,  Blackstone.  Burrill.  —  A  contrac- 
tion of  Fr.  culpe,  a  fault,  a  crime,  and  ;??7S,  par- 
ticiple of  prendre,  to  take,  i.  e.  one  taken  a 
prisoner  for  crime.  Richardson. — L.  culpa,  a 
crime,  and  reatus,  the  condition  of  one  accused, 
or  L.  culpa,  crime,  and  Fr.  prisj  participle  of 
prendre,  to  take,  i.  e.  one  taken  in  the  act  of 
crime.     Sullivan.'] 

1.  A  person  arraigned  before  a  court  for  a 
crime  ;  one  indicted  for  a  criminal  offence. 

An  author  is  in  the  condition  of  a  culprit;  the  puhlic  are 
his  .iudges.  Prior. 

2.  A  criminal ;  a  malefactor. 

The  culprit,  by  escape  grown  bold, 

Pilfers  alike  from  young  and  old.  Moore. 

Syn.  — See  Criminal. 
cCtlT,  n.     [L.  cultus.]     Homage;  worship. 

Thus  is  every  one  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  better  self, 
and  of  the  cult  or  homage  which  is  due  to  it.         S/inftesbiiry. 

The  forms  of  a  cult  to  satisfy  the  religious  sentiment  of 
the  masses.  West.  £tev. 

CIJLTCH,  n.    The  spawn  of  the  oyster.       Sprat. 

cOL-T^L-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  cultelh,  cultellatus, 
to  level  land  with  the  plough  ;  Fr.  cultellation.] 
{Geom.)  A  mode  of  measuring  by  means  of  a 
horizontal  projection.  ^iers. 

CtJL'T^R,  n.    Colter.  — See  Colter.  Shak. 

CUL'TI-VA-BLE,  a.  [It.  coltivabile;  Sp.  .5^  Fr. 
cultivable.]     Capable  of  cultivation.  Todd. 

CtJL'TI-VAT-A-BLE,  a.     Cultivable.  Craig. 

CtJL'TI-VATE,  V.  a.  [L.  colo,  cultus,  to  till ;  It. 
coltivare  ;  Sp.  cuUivar  ;  Fr.  cuUiver.]  \i.  cul- 
tivated ;  pp.  CULTIVATING,  CULTIVATED.] 

1.  To  prepare  for  crops  ;  to  till ;  to  culture  ; 
as,  "To  cuUivate  land." 

2.  To  produce  from  the  soil ;  to  raise  by  til- 
lage ;  as,  "  To  cultivate  wheat  or  maize."  Smart. 

'3.  To  search  into  by  study;  to  study;  as, 
"To  cultivate  a  particular  science." 

4.  To  improve  by  tuition ;  to  refine  by  moral 
influences ;  to  meliorate. 


To  cultivate  the  wild,  licentious  savage 

"With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts.       Addison. 

5.  To  foster  ;  to  cherish. 

I  shall  be  heartily  disposed  to  cultivate  your  acquaint- 
ance, Lowth  to  Wartiurton. 

UUL'TT-VAT-^ID,  p.  a.     Improved  by  culture  ; 
tilled :  —  improved  in  mind  or  manners. 

CUL-TI-VA'TION,  n.     [It.  coltivazione  ;  Sp.  culti- 
vacion ;  Fr.  cultivation.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil,  or 
of  raising  crops  by  tillage  ;  agriculture  ;  culture. 

The  state  of  cultivation  among  this  rude  people  was  so  im- 
perfect, that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  attord  subaist- 
euce  to  their  new  guests.  Robertson, 

2.  Acquisition  by  research  or  study.  "  A 
cultivation  of  learning."  Dryden. 

3.  Improvement  in  mental  habits,  manners, 
or  elegance;  refinement;  as,  "A  person  with- 
out cultivation.''* 

Syn. —  Cultivation  or  improvement  of  the  mind; 
cultioation  or  rejinement  of  the  taste  or  the  manners. 
Cultivation,  applied  to  husbandry,  expresses  more  than 
culture  or  tillage.  Cultivation  of  the  earth,  the  soil, 
or  of  flowers,  or  corn  ;  culture  of  the  ear^h  ;  tillage  of 
land  in  preparing  it  for  seed. 

GUL'TJ-VA-TOR,  n.     [Sp.  cultivador;  It.  coltiva- 
tore ;  Fr.  cuUivateur.] 

1.  One^who  cultivates  ;  an  agriculturist.  Boyle. 

2.  An' agricultural  implement;  a  sort  of 
horse-hoe,  plough,  or  harrow  for  stirring  and 
pulverizing  the  earth.  Farm.  Ency. 

Syn.  —  See  Farmer. 

CLJ'L'TRATE,  a.     [L.  cultratus  ;  culter, 
knife.]  {Bot.  &  Ornith.)  Colter-shaped; 
shaped  like  a  prufting  knife.      Loudon. 

CUL'TRAT-?D,  a. 
cultrate. 


Formed  like  a  knife ; 
Hamilton. 


CUL'TRT-F5rm,  a.  [L.  culter,  cultri,  a  knife, 
and  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  pruning- 
knife ;  cultrate.  Craig. 

CTjL-TRIV'OR-OUS,  a.  \X,.  culler,  cultri,  a  knife, 
and  voro,  to  devour.]  Devouring  or  swallowing 
knives.  Dunglisoii. 

CULT'y-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  culture  ;  promot- 
ing culture  or  education.     [A  new  word.] 

An  important  class  of  cultural  establishments.    Dr.  F.  Lieber. 

CtTLT'URE  (kult'yuO.  "•  ['L- cultU7'a  ;  colo,  cul- 
tus, to  cultivate  ;  It.  coltura ;  Sp.  cultura ;  Fr. 
culture.] 

1.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  tilling  the  ground, 
or  of  raising  crops  by  tillage  ;  cultivation. 

They  rose  as  vigorous  as  the  sun. 
Then  to  the  culture  of  the  willing  glebe.         Thomson. 

2.  Improvement  or  melioration  by  effort. 

The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single  day  sprouts  up  in 
follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant  and  assiduous 
culture.  Spectator. 


CUZiT'URE   (kult'yur),  v.  a. 
countries  cultureii^ii^.** 


To  cultivate.     "In 
Thomson. 

C&LT'URE-LESS,  a.     Without  culture.       Craig. 

CtJLT'UR-iST,  71.    A  cultivator,     [n.]         Foster. 

CtJL'V^^lR,  n.  [L.  columba ;  A.  S.  culf?'a.]  A 
pigeon  or  dove.  Spenser. 

CUL'V^R-HOUSE,  n.     A  dove-cot.  Bar  mar. 

CtJL'V^R-IN    [kul'ver-in,    S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. 

Sm.  ;  kul've-ren,  Ja.],  n.  [It.  colubrina ',  Fr. 
cotilevrine ;  couleuvre,  a  serpent.]  (Mil.)  A 
species  of  ordnance ;  a  long  cannon,  equal  to 
an  eighteen-pounder  ;  —  so  named  from  being 
ornamented  with  sculptured  snakes.  Brande. 
A  demi-cvlvcrin,  (Mil.)  a  nine-pounder. 
CUL'VlpR-KEY  (kul'ver-ke),  n.  A  flower.  Walton. 

CtJL'V^RT,  n.  An  arched  passage  or  drain  for 
water  beneath  a  road,  canal,  or  railway.  Brande. 

CtjL'V5R-TAIL,n.  1.  (Crtrj9.)  Dovetail.  Bullokar. 

2.  {Naut.')  The  fastening  of  a  ship's  carlings 

into  the  beam.  Crabb. 

CUL'V^R-TAILED,  a.  (Ship-Udlding .)  United 
or  fastened,  as  pieces  of  timber,  by  a  dovetailed 
joint.  Maunder. 

CUM'BJjlNT,  a.  \\j.  cimib&ns ;  —  cube,  Cubans,  to 
lie  down.]  Lying  down;  reclining;  recum- 
bent.    "  Cumbent  sheep."  Dyer. 

CUM'B^K,  V.  a.  [Dnt.  komberen  ;  Ger.  Jci'immern, 
to  grieve ;  to  aiflict ;  Sw.  bekymra,  to  trouble ; 


Fr,  encombrer.]     [i.  cumbered  ;  pp.  cumber- 
ing, CUMBERED.] 

1.  To  oppress  with  a  load  or  burden  ;  to  over- 
load; to  encumber. 

The  variety  of  arguments  cumbers  the  memory.       Locke. 

2.  To  embarrass  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  impede. 

Why  asks  he  what  avails  him  not  in  fight, 

And  would  but  cumber  and  retard  his  night?   Dryden. 

3.  To  busy  or  perplex,  as  with  cares. 

Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving.  Luke  x.  40. 

4.  To  be  troublesome  in,  as  something  useless. 

Doth  tlie  bramble  cumber  a  garden  ?  Grew. 

t  CtJM'B^^R,  n.  [Sw.  bekymmer,  care  ;  Dan.  kum- 
nier.]     Vexation ;  embarrassment.  Sidney. 

CUM'B^R-SOME,  a.  1.  Burdensome;  trouble- 
some ;  embarrassing ;  vexatious  ;  cumbrous. 

The  weapons  of  natural  reason  are,  as  the  armor  of  Saul, 
rather  cumoersoitie  about  the  soldier  or  Christ  tlian  needful. 

/looker. 

2.  Unwieldy ;  unmanageable. 

Very  long  tubes  are  cumbersome,  and  scarce  to  be  man- 
aged. A'ewton. 

CUM'B5;R-s6mE-LY,  ad.  In  a  cumbersome  or 
troublesome  manner. 

CUM'B^R-SdME-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  cum- 
bersome; encumbrance;  obstruction.  SAerzi'ooi^. 

CtJM'B5;R-W0RLD  (-wiirld),  n.  Something  that 
encumbers  the  world ;  something  useless,    [r.] 

A  cumber-world,  yet  in  the  world  am  left, 

A  filuitless  plot  witli  brambles  overgrown.       Drayton. 

CUM'BRANCE,  n.  Burden  ;  encumbrance.  "With 
some  cloud  of  cicmbrance."  Grafton. 

CUM'BRJ-AN,  a.  (Geol.)  A  term  applied  to  a 
system  of  rocks  in  Cumberland,  Eng. ;  — now 
merged  with  CambHan  or  Silurian.    Sedgwick. 

CUM'BROyS,  a.  1.  Burdensome  ;  oppressive  ; 
cumbersome.  "  Hea^T"  and  cumbrous."  Rambler. 

Bent,  rather,  how  I  may  be  quit 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  tliis  cmitbrous  charge.       Milton. 

2.  Troublesome  ;  vexatious  ;  disturbing. 

A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnats  do  hira  molest.         Spenser. 

3.  Obstructing   or    clogging,  as   things  con- 
fusedly mingled. 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  liasted  then 

The  cumbrous  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire.    Milton. 

ClJM'BROyS-LY,  ad.     In  a  cumbrous  manner. 

CUM'BROUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cum- 
brous ;  encumbrance.  Ed.  llei\ 

CtjM'BU-LU,  n.  (Bot.)  A  high  tree  growing  in 
Malabar,  the  root  of  which  is  used  in  febrile- 
diseases.  Mamider. 

CUM'FR^Y,  n.     A  plant.  —  See  Comfret. 

CUM 'IN,  n.  [From  the  Arabic  name  of  the  plant, 
qamoitn.  Loudon.  —  Gr.  Kijuvov  ;  L.  cuminum\ 
Fr.  cumin.]  {Bot.)  A  dwarf,  fennel-looking 
plant,  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Lesser  Asia  for  its  hot  aromatic  seeds,  which  are 
used  like  those  of  anise,  caraway,  &c. ;  Cumi- 
num  cyminum  :  — the  seeds  of  Cuminum  cy?ni- 
num.  Loudon. 

Pay  tithes  of  cumin.  .         Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

CUM'MTNG-TON-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found 
in  mica-slate,  at  Cummington  and  Plainfield, 
Mass.,  associated  with  garnet  and  pyrites.  Dana. 

CUM'SHAW,  7i.  A  present.  [Eastlndies.]  Malco7n. 

CU'MIT-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  cmnuh,  amiulatus  ;  cu^ 
mulns,  a  heap ;  Sp.  cumular ;  Fr.  cumuk'r.] 
To  heap  together ;  to  accumulate.  Shelton. 

CU-MU-LA'TION,  u.     Accumulation.  Abp.  Laud. 

CU'MU-L.A-TIST,  7i.  One  who  accumulates  ;  one 
who  collects  together,     [r,]  Ch.  Ob. 

CU'MU-LA-TiVE,  .:j.  [It.  ^- Sp.  cu7nulativo  ;  Fr. 
cumulaiif]  Consisting  of  parts  heaped  togeth- 
er ;  increasing  by  successive  additions. 

As  for  knowledge  which  man  receivcth  by  teaching,  it  is 
cumulative.  ■S"'^''"- 

The  argument  is  cumulative  in  the  fullest  sense  of  f h|tt 


term. 
CU'MU-LO- 


Puky. 


CiR-KO-STRj3'TUS,n.[L.cti7nulus, 
a  heap,  cirrus,  a  curl,  and  stratus,  a  cnyerlet.] 
(Meteor.)  The  cloud  into  which  the  others  re- 
solve themselves  when  rain  falls ;  the  nimbus ; 
the  rain-cloud.  Brande. 

CU-MU-LOSE',  a.     Full  of  heaps.  Mawide7: 

CU'MU-LO-STRA  '  TUS,  71.     [L.  cumulus,  a  heap, 
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and  stratus,  a  coverlet.]  (Meteor.)  A  cloud 
having  the  appearance  of  a  cumulus  and  of  a 
stratus  ;  a  mass  of  rounded  clouds  mixed  "with 
those  that  are  fleecy ;  a  twain-cloud.     Francis. 

CU'MU-LtrS,n.;  pi.  cumuli.  \Jj.,aheap.'\  {Me- 
teor.) A  species  of  cloud  increasing  upwards 
from  a  horizontal  base,  and  assuming  more  or 
less  of  a  conical  figure.  Brande. 

t  CtJN,  V.  a.     [M.  Goth.  ^  A.  S.  cunnan  ;  But.  § 

Ger.  kenne)i  ;    Sw.  kunna ;  Dan.  kanne^      To 

know;  to  con.  Barret. 

To  cun  a  ship,  (J^aut.)  to  direct  her  course.  Johnson. 

CU-}fAB'U-L.a,n.pl.  [L.,  cradles ;  'Er.cunables.'] 
A  term  applied  to  the  copies  now  existing  of 
the  iirst  printed  books,  or  to  such  as  were  prmt- 
ed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Athenceiim. 

t  CUNC-TA'TION,  M.  [li.  cimctatio.']  Delay;  pro- 
crastination. Hayward. 

t  CUNC'TA-TIVE,  a.  Cautiously  slow ;  tarrying ; 
lingering;  dilatory.  Bacon. 

CVJ^C-TA'TOR,n.  [L.]  One  given  to  delay; 
a  lingerer  :  —  the  surname  of  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus.     [e.]  Hammond. 

t  CfrND,  v.a.  [M.  Goth,  ^f  A.  S.  cunnan,  to  know.] 
To  give  notice  to.  Carew. 

CU'N^-AL,  a.  [L.  cuneus,  a  wedge.]  Relating 
to,  or  resembling,  a  wedge.  Johnson. 

CU'N^-^TE,      }  (j_       [L_    cuneatus  ;    cimeus,   a 
CU'Ng-AT-pD,  )  wedge.]    (Anat.  &  Bat.)  Having 
the  longitudinal  diameter  exceeding  the  trans- 
verse,   and    narrowing  gradually   do'wnwards  ; 
shaped  like  a  wedge ;  cuneiform.  Brande. 

CU-N^-AT'IC,  a.  [L.  cuneus,  a  wedge.]  Noting 
Assyrian  characters  used  in  writing  and  sculp- 
ture ;  cuneiform  ;  arrow-headed.  Layard. 

CU-NE'I-FORM  [ku-ne'e-fdrm,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm. 
C.  ;  iu'ne-fdrm,  K.  Wb.'\,  a.  [L.  cuneus,  a 
wedge,  and_/orma,  form ;  It.  §  Sp.  cuneiforme  ; 
Fr.  cuneiforme.']  Having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
"Specimens  of  the  cuneiform  writing." -Brarerfe. 

CCr-JVETTE',n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  narrow  ditch  run- 
ning at  the  bottom  of  a  dry  ditch,  for  draining 
it ;  —  written  also  cuvette.     Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

Cy-NIC'y-LOtJS,  a.  [Gr.  kIivikIos  ;  L.  cuniculus, 
a  rabbit.]     Relating  to  rabbits,    [r.]    Maunder. 

"CU'NJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  cuneus,  a  wedge,  UTiA  forma, 
form.]     Wedge-shaped;  cuneiform.         Smart. 

CUN'N^R,  n.   1.  {Conch.)  A  kind  of  shell-fish  less 
than  an  oyster  ;  the  limpet  or  patella.  Ainsworth. 
2.  {Ich.)  A  salt-water  perch. 

CUN'NING,  a.  [M.  Goth.  %  A.  S.  cunnan,  to 
know,  to  be  able.  —  See  CuN.] 

1.  t  Well-instructed  ;  knowing ;  skilful. 
Send  me  a  man  cunning  to  work  in  gold.        2  Chron.  ii.  7. 

2.  f  Performed  or  executed  with  skill  or  inge- 
nuity.   *'  Cunning  works  in  gold."   Ex.  xxxi.  4. 

An  altar  carved  with  cunning  imagery.  Spenser. 

3.  Artfully    deceitful  ;     artful  ;     designing  ; 

crafty  ;  subtle  ;  sly ;  shrewd. 

Nothing  doth  more  hurt  than  that  cunning  men  pass  for 
wise.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Cunning,  which  was  formerly  mucll  used 
in  the  sense  of  knowing  or  skilful,  is  now  commonly 
used  in  an  ill  sense,  implying  art  or  craft.  Acunning 
child,  a  cunning  fortune-teller;  a  crafty  old  man;  a 
crafty  or  shrewd  politician  ;  a  snbtle  disputant ;  an  art- 
ful manager;  a  sly  deceiver;  sZ?/ humor;  a  w%  ene- 
my. —  See  Artful,  Subtle. 

CUN'NING,  ra.  [A.  S.  cunning,  experience ;  cun- 
nan, to  know,  to  be  able.] 

1.  t  Knowledge  ;  skill ;  ingenuity. 
Virtue  and  cimning  were  endowments  greater 

Than  nobleness  and  riches.  Shah. 

If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her 

cunning.  I's.  cxxxvii.  5. 

2.  Fraudulent  dexterity  ;  artifice  ;  deceit ; 
duplicity  ;  craft ;  art ;  shrewdness. 

We  take  cunning  for  a  sinister  or  crooked  wisdom.  Bacon. 

Cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  discretion,  and  may  pass 
upon  weak  men  in  the  same  manner  as  vivacity  is  often  mie- 
ttuten  for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wisdom.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Art,  Artifice. 
cCN'NING-LY,  ad.    In  a  cunning  manner ;  art- 
fully ;  slyly'. 


CUN'NING— MAN,  n.     1.  A  man    of  cunning   or 
craft. 
2.  A  fortune-teller.  M.  Casauhon. 

CUN'NING-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being  cun- 
ning ;  subtlety ;  craftiness  ;  slyness.  Beau.  %  Fl. 

CUP,  n.  [L.  ctipa,  a  tub ;  It.  coppa  ;  Sp.  copa  ; 
Fr.  coupe.  —  A.  S.  cupp  ;  Dut.  &  Dan.  hop  ;  Sw. 
Icopp  ;  Ger.  kopf.  — W.  cwpan.'] 

1.  A  small  vessel  to  drink  from. 

Cups  of  clean  gold  and  cups  of  silver.        Piers  Ploultnuzn. 

2.  The  liquor  contained  in  a  cup ;  a  draught ; 
as,  "  A  cup  of  tea  or  coff'ee." 

"When  the  ava  is  ready,  cups  of  it  are  handed  about.  Cook. 

3.  pi.  Social  entertainment ;  adrinkingbout. 

Thence  from  cups  to  civil  broils.  Milton. 

4.  In  the  Scriptures,  a  symbolical  term  for 
that  which  is  allotted  by  Providence,  whether 
good  or  evil.  "  My  cup  runneth  over."  Ps.  xxiii.  5. 

O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me. 

JUatt.  xxvi.  39. 

5.  Any  thing  hollow  like  a  cup. 

The  cowslip's  golden  cup  no  more  I  see.         Shenstone. 

6.  A  vessel  used  for  drawing  blood  ;  a  cup- 
ping-glass. Arbuthnot. 

Cup  and  ball,  a  toy  consisting  of  a  cup,  to  which  a 

^all  is  attached  by  a  string,  and  in  which  the  player 

attempts  to  catch  the  ball  after  tossing  'it  up.  —  Cup 

andean,  familiar  companions,  —  the  can  being  the  large 

vessel  out  of  which  the  cup  is  tilled. 

Swear  he 's  a  most  facetious  man ; 

That  you  and  he  are  cup  and  cun.  Swift. 

CUP,  0.  a.    \i.  CUPPED  ;  pp.  cupping,  cupped.] 

1.  To  supply  with  cups  or  with  drink.    Shak. 

2.  {Medt)  'To  fix  a  cupping-glass  upon  the 
skin.  "  They  bled,  they  cupped,  they  purged." 
— See  Cupping.  Pope. 

COp'-BEAR-PR  (kiip'bir-er), ».     1.  An  attendant 

who  pours  out  and  hands  wine.  Broome. 

2.  An  officer  of  the  king's  household  who  was 

formerly  an  attendant  at  a  feast.  Mattndei\ 

II  CUP'BOARD  (kub'burd)  {\ca\>'hmA,  S.W.F.Ja.K. 
C. ;  kQp'bord,  P.  Wb. ;  kup'burd,  J. ;  kiib'bord, 
jSm.],  n.  [Cup  and  board,  i.  e.  a  board,  or  shelf, 
for  cups.]  A  case  with  shelves,  in  which  earth- 
enware, victuals,  &c.,  are  placed.  Swift. 

||CUP'BOARD(fcub'burd),ti.a.  To  hoard  up.  SAaA. 

CU'P^L,  n.  [L.  cupella,  a  small  vat ;  It.  coppella ; 
Sp.  copela  ;  Fr.  coupelle.']  A  shallow  vessel,  or 
crucible,  generally  made  of  bone  earth,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  cup  ;  —  used  in  assay- 
ing precious  metals.  Brande. 

Ofj'P^L— DUST,  n.  Powder  used  in  purifying 
metals.  Smart. 

CU-PJ^L-LA'TION,  m.  \lt.  coppellazione  ;  Sp.  eo- 
pelacion  ;  Fr.  coupeltation."]  The  process  of 
assaying  and  purifying  the  precious  metals,  as 
gold  and  silver,  by  the  use  of  the  cupel.  Brande, 

CUP'F^L,  n. ',  pi.  CUPFULS.  As  much  as  a  cup 
holds.  W.  Ency. 

COp'-GALL,  n.  A  gall  found  on  the  leaves  of  oaks, 
which  contains  the  worm  of  a  small  fly.     Smart. 

CU'PJD,  «.  [L.  cupido,  desire.]  {Roman  My- 
thol.)  The  god  of  love  ;  —  called,  by  the  Greeks, 
Eros.  '  Addison. 

CU-PId'1-TY,  n.  [L.  cupiditas  ;  cupio,  to  loiig 
for  ;  It.  cupidita ;  Sp.  cupididad  ;  Fr.  citpidite.] 
Unreasonable  longing,  particularly  for  wealth ; 
strong  desire  ;  avarice.  "  That  tyrant  blinded 
with  the  cupidity  of  ruling."  Hall's  Henry  VII. 

If  prescription  be  once  shaken,  no  species  of  property  is 
secure  when  it  once  becomes  an  object  large  enough  to  tempt 
the  cupidity  of  indigent  power.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Avarice. 

CtjP'— MOSS,  n.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  club- 
moss,  the  trivial  name  of  the  genus  Lycopodi- 
um.    Ogilvie.~\    A  species  of  moss.       Hemans. 

CU'PO-LA,  n.  ;  pi.  cO'pp-L^?.  [It.  cupola  ;  Sp. 
cupula  ;  Fr.  coupole."] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  roof  or  vault  of  a  building, 
rising  in  a  spherical  or  spheroidal  form ;  a 
dome  :  —  a  small  structure  on  the  top  of  a  dome, 
or  rising  from  the  roof  of  a  building,  for  orna- 
ment, for  a  bell-turret,  or  to  light  a  staircase, 
&c. ;  —  called  also  a  toraiern.    Francis.    Weale. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  apex  of  the  cochlea.  Dunglison. 

3.  The  top  of  a  furnace  in  an  iron-foundery  ; 
—  often  used  for  the  furnace  itself.  Ogilvie. 


The  poppy.     [Local,  North  of 
♦  Todd. 


t  CU'PO-LAED,  o.  Having  a  cupola.  SirT.  Herbert. 

CUP'P^D  (kup'ed  or  kapt),p.  a.  &  a.  Bled  by  cup- 
ping: —  shaped  like  a  cup.  Goldsmith. 

CUP'PjpR,  m.  One  who  cups  ;  one  who  lets  blood 
by  scarifying.  Smart. 

CUP'PING,  n.  {Med.)  A  species  of  bloodletting, 
performed  by  scarifying  the  skin  with  lancets, 
and  applying  a  cupping-glass,  in  which  the  air 
is  rarefied  by  heat  or  by  an  exhausting  syringe. 
X^^  Cupping  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one  by  which  some 
blood  is  taken  away,  generally  simply  termed  cup- 
ping; the  other  when  no  blood  is  abstracted,  which 
is  accordingly  termed  dry-cupping.    P.  Cyc. 

CUP'PJNG-GLAsS,  n.  {Med.)  A  cup-shaped 
glass,  used  in  the  operation  of  cupping. 

CU'PRp-otJS,  a.  [L.  cupreus ;  cuprum,  copper  ; 
It.  cupreo  ;  Sp.  cobrizo.]  Consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling, copper ;  coppery.  Boyle. 

Cy-PRES'STJS,  n.  [Gr.  Kvirdptciros,  from  Kdnpot,  the 
Isle  of  Cyprus,  where  this  tree  is  abundant ;  L. 
cupressus.]  {Bot.)  A  coniferous  genus  of  ever- 
green trees ;  the  cypress.  Loudogi. 

Cy-PRlF'^R-oOs,  a.  [L.  cuprum,  copper,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  copper.  Smart. 

CUP'-R0§E, 

Eng.] 

CUP'-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.     Shaped  like  a  cup. 
CU'PU-LA,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  See  CupuLE.  Henslow. 

CU'PULE,  n.  [L.  cupula,  a  little  tub ;  Fr.  |^ 
cupule.']  {Bot.)  The  cup  of  the  acorn  ;  \l^^ 
the  husk  of  a  filbert,  &c.  P.  Cyc.    «r^ 

CU-PU-LlP'?R-OUS,  a.     [L.  cuptila,  a  lit-      " 
tie  tub,  a.nd  fero,  to  bear.]     {Bot.)  Bearing  cu- 
pules.  Smart. 

CUP'- VALVE,  n.  A  valve  exactly  resein- 
hling  a  conical  valve,  except  that  it  is 
made  in  a  hemispherical  or  cup-shaped 
form.  Francis. 

CtJR,  n.  [Dut.  horr.—yf.  corgi,  a  cur-dog.] 

1.  A  worthless,  degenerate  dog.  "  The 
snarling  cur."  Falconer. 

2.  A  reproachful  epithet  applied  to  a 
man  ;  a  snarling,  ill-natured  person.  Shak. 

CU-RA-BIL'!-TY,  n.  [Fr.  curabilite.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  curable  ;  curableness.         Ramage. 

CU'RA-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  iSr  Fr.  curable.']  That  may 
be  cured  or  healed.  "CacoSfe  diseases."  Harvey. 

C&'RA-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  cu- 
rable. "  The  curableness  of  all  diseases."  Boyle. 

Ct>-BA-^:6A'  (ku-r?-s5'),  re.  A  spirituous  liquor 
flavored  with  orange  peel,  cinnamon,  and  mace. 
It  is  prepared  in  great  perfection  by  the  Dutch, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  Island  of  Cura90a, 
where  it  was  first  made.  Brande. 

CU'RA-CY,  n.  The  office  or  district  of  a  curate. 
" AcWTOCt/ here  in  town."  Swift. 

CU'RA-SINE,  re.  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  extracted 
from  the  Strychnos  toxifera,  urasi,  or  poison- 
plant  of  Guiana.  It  is  yellowish,  amorphous, 
bitter,  and  exceedingly  poisonous.  Ogilvie. 

Cy-RAS'S6W,  re.  (Oj^ 
nith.)  A  gallinaceous 
bird,  nearly  as  large  as 
a  turkey,  of  the  family 
GracidtB  and  sub-fam- 


ily Craeince.       Gray. 

CU'RATE,  re.  [L.  cura- 
tor, a  guardian ;  eura, 
care  ;  It.  eurato?^  A 
parish  priest  who  has 
the  cure  of  souls  ;  — 
applicable  originally  to  any  clergyman  lawfully 
appointed  to  a  parish,  but  now  commonly  re- 
stricted to  a  clergyman  hired  to  perform  the 
duties  of  another.  Eden. 

I  thought  the  English  of  curate  had  been  an  ecclesiastical 

hireling.    No  such  matter!  the  proper  import  of  the  word 

signifies  one  who  haa  the  cure  of  souls.  Collier. 

He  spared  no  pains;  for  curate  he  had  none, 

Nor  durst  he  trust  another  with  his  care.         Dii/den, 

Syn. — See  Clergyman. 
CU'RATE-SHIp,  n.    Same  as  Curacy.        Smft. 
CU'RA-TIVE,  a.     [L.  euro,  curatus,  to  take  care 


Crested  curasBOW. 
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of;  ciira^  care;  It.  ^Sp.  curativo;  'Fr.curatif.'] 
Relating  to,  or  tending,  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 

cy-RA'TOR,  ra,  [L._;  It,  curatore  ;  Tv.  cttrateur.'] 
One  officially  appointed  to  the  care  and  super- 
intendence of  something;  a  superintendent ;  a 
guardian.  Bacon. 

Cy-RA'TOR-SHIP,    n.      The    office    of    curator ; 

guardianship.  Bouvier. 

CU-RA'TRIXy  II.    [L.]    A  female  superintendent 

or  guardian.  Richardson. 

CURB,  n.  [L.  curvo^  to  bend  or  bow :  —  Fr.  coiirbe.'] 

1.  A  part  of  a  bridle,  consisting  chiefly  of  an 
iron  chain  passed  over  the  beard  of  the  horse 
and  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches 
of  the  bit,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  made  to  press 
on  the  under  side  of  the  mouth  when  the  rein 
is  pulled. 

The  ox  hath  his  bow,  the  horse  his  curb.  S7tak. 

2.  Any  thing  that  restrains  or  checks ;  re- 
straint;  hinderance  ;  a  check. 

My  free-born  soul  disdains 
A  tyrant's  curb.  Drycten. 

3.  A  frame  round  the  mouth  of  a  well.  Francis. 

4.  The  outer  edge  of  a  foot  pavement  or 
sidewalk.  Francis, 

5.  {Farriery.)  A  tumor  situated  on  the  back 
part  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse  immediately 
below  the  hock.  Crabo. 

CURB,  V.  a.   [L.  cm'vo  ;  '¥r.coiirbei\'\  \i.  curbed  ; 

PJX.  CURBING,  CURBED.] 

1.  t  To  bend ;  to  inflect ;  to  bow ;  to  curve. 
"  Crooked  and  curbed  lines."  Holland. 

2.  To  guide  or  restrain  with  a  curb. 

Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed.  Milton. 

3.  To  restrain ;  to  check  ;  to  control. 

I'll  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humor.  Sliak. 

Nature  to  all  things  fixed  the  hmits  fit. 
And  wisely  curbed  proud  man's  pretending  wit.     J^ope. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  curb,  as  a  well  or  a 
sidewalk. 

CURB'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  curbed  or  re- 
strained,    [r.]  Perry. 

CURB'ING,  n.  The  act  of  restraining;  a  check. 
*'  The  curbings  of  adversity."  Feltham. 

CURB'L^SS,  a.      Having  no  curb.  T>r.  Allen. 

CURB'-PLATE,  n.  {Arch.)  The  wall-plate  of  a 
circular  or  elliptical  roof  or  dome:  —  the  wall- 
plate  of  a  sky-light:  —  the  plate  which  receives 
the  upper  rafters  of  a  curb-roof.  Ogilvie. 

CURB'-R66f,  n.  A  roof  with 
angular  projections  running 
lengthwise  on  the  sides,  and 
formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  sets  of  rafters  which  are 
inclined  to  each  other ;  — 
.called  also  mansard-roof f 
from  the  name  of  its  invent-  Curb-roof, 

or,  and  in  the  U.  S.  it  is   frequently  termed 
gambrel-roof,  Francis. 

CtJRB'-STONE,  n.     1.  A  stone  on  the  edge  of  a 

pavement  to  hold  it  in  its  place.  Smart. 

2.  A  stone  at  the  mouth  of  a  well.        Perry. 

CiJRCH,  or  COURCHE,  n.  A  woman's  covering 
for  the  head ;  a  kerchief.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

CUR-CU'LI-O,  n.  [L.,  the  corn-weevil^  (Enf.) 
A  name  applied  to  a  family  of  beetles,  em- 
bracing the  corn-weevil  and  other  species,  which 
are  destructive  to  fruits.  Ilarris, 

CUR'CU-MA, n.  [Ar. kurcum  ;  It.  .SfFr.  curcuma,'] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  including  the  turmeric 
plant,  or  Curcuma  longa  ;  turmeric.       Loudon. 

CUR'Cy-MA-PA'P^R,  n.  Paper  stained  with  a 
decoction  of  turmeric  ;  —  used  as  a  test  of  free 
alkali,  by  which  its  yellow  color  is  changed  to 
bro^vn.  Ogilvie. 

CUR'cy-MINE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  coloring  matter 
of  turmeric.  Hohlyn. 

CURD,  n.  ["By  the  common  metathesis  of  r 
from  crudCf  which  is  from  the  L.  crudus^  raw, 
crude.  The  root  is  the  Gr.  Kp6off  [cold]."  Sul- 
livan,—  Ir.  crttth.  —  See  Crude,  and  Crud.] 
The  concretion  of  the  thicker  part  of  any  liquor ; 
—  particularly  the  coagulation  or  coagulum  of 
milk. 

This  night,  at  least,  with  me  forget  your  care; 

Chestnuts,  and  curde,  and  cream  shall  be  your  fare.  Drydev. 


CURD,  V.  a.    \i.  CURDED  ;  pp.  CURDING,  CURDED.] 

To  turn  to  curds  ;  to  curdle ;  to  coagulate.  Shak. 

CUR'DJ-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  curdy  ;  the 
state  of  being  curdled.  Qu.  Rev. 

CUR'DLE, -u.  a,  [The  diminutive  of  curd. — It. 
quaglioA'e,  to  curdle.]  To  cause  to  coagulate  or 
thicken ;  to  curd. 

There  is  in  the  spirit  of  wine  some  acidity  by  which  bran- 
dy curdles  milk.  Floijer. 

CUR'DLE,  V.  n.  \i.  CURDLED ;  pp.  curdling, 
CURDLED.]  To  coagulate  ;  to  concrete  ;  to  thick- 
en. "  Curdling  cheese."  Thomson.  "  Cur- 
dling blood."     Garth. 

CUR'DLED  (kiir'dld),  p.  a.  Turned  into  curds  ; 
coagulated;  as,  "  Cwrrf^et?  milk." 

CURD'L^SS,  t*.    Destitute  of  curd.        Dr.  Allen. 

CUR'— DOG,  n.  A  dog  that  has  the  qualities  of  a 
cur ;  a  cur.  "  Worse  than  the  cur-dog  or  ser- 
pent." Hall. 

CURD' Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  curds  ;  co- 
agulated; concreted.  '■^A.curdyniQ.ss.^^Arbuthiiot. 

CURE,  n.  [L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  cura^  care  ;  Fr.  cure,  care, 
cure.] 

1.  fCare;  concern. 

Of  study  took  he  most  cure  and  heed.  Chaucer. 

The  diligent  cure  and  charge  of  his  church.  Joye, 

2.  The  spiritual  charge  of  a  parish,  or  the 
parish  itself ;  the  employment  of  a  curate  ;  as, 
"  The  cure  of  souls." 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  a  young  clergyman,  when  he  is 
coufined  to  a  country  cure,  to  be  destitute  of  books.     Nelson. 

3.  A  remedy  ;  a  restorative. 

Cold,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure.  Dryden. 

4.  The  act  of  healing ;  restoration  of  health. 

I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  Zuke  xiii.  32. 

CURE,  V.  a.  [L.  euro,  to  care  for ;  It.  curai'e ; 
Sp.  curar ;  Fr.  curer.]     [i.  cured  ;  pp.  curing, 

CURED.] 

.1.  To  restore  to  health  or  to  a  sound  state; 
to  remedy  ;  to  heal ;  —  applied  to  persons  or  to 
diseases. 

He  cured  many  of  their  infirmities.  LuJce  vii.  21. 

He  gave  them  power  to  cure  diseases.  Luke  ix.  1. 

2.  To  prepare,  so  as  to  preserve  from  corrup- 
tion, by  drying,  smoking,  salting,  &c.  "The 
beef  would  be  so  ill  cured."  Temple. 

Syn.  —  Cure  a  disease  ;  heal  a  wound  ;  remedy  a 
grievance.  —  Cure  is  the  effect  of  remedy. 

CURE,  V.  ft.    To  become  well ;  to  be  cured.  Shak. 

CURE  (ku'ra),  n.     [Fr.]     A  curate.  Surenne. 

CU'RED  (kQrd),  p.  u.   Kestored  to  health  ;  healed. 

CURE'LJglSS,  a.  That  cannot  be  cured ;  incurable  ; 
without  cure.     "  The  cureless  wound."    Surrey. 


CUR'JpR,  n.     One  who  cures  ;  a  healer. 


Shak. 


CU-RETTE',n,  [Fr.]  An  oculist's  instrument, 
shaped  like  a  little  scoop.  Dunglison. 

CUR'FEW  (kiir'fu),  n.  [Fr.  couvre-feu\  couvrir, 
to  cover,  and  feu,  flre.] 

1.  An  evening  bell,  anciently  rung  in  Eng- 
land at  eight  o'clock,  as  a  signal  that  fires 
should  be  put  out,  and  families  go  to  bed. 

Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
*  I  hear  the  for-off  cKi^^ii)  sound.  Milton. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day.  Gray. 

2.  f  A  cover  for  a  fire  ;  a  fire-plate.  "Pans, 
pots,  curfews,  and  the  like.'*  Bacon. 

CU'RI-Ay  n. ;  pi.  cvRiJE.  [L.]  {Roman  Law.) 
One  ot  the  thirty  parts  into  which  Romulus  di- 
vided the  Roman  people  :  —  the  place  or  build- 
ing in  which  each  curia  assembled :  —  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Roman  senate ;  the  senate- 
house.  Burrill. 

CU-RI-A-LIS'TIC,  a.  [L.  curialis,  pertaining  to 
the  imperial  court  or  senate-house ;  curia,  a 
court.]     Pertp.ining  to  a  court.  Ogilvie, 

t  CU-R|-AL'l-Ty,  n.  [L.  cuHalis,']  The  privi- 
leges and  retinue  of  a  court.  Bacon. 

t  CU'RI-fiT,  n.    Armor  for  the  thigh.         Spenser. 

CUR'ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  building  in  which  sugar 
is  drained,  as  in  the  "West  Indies.  tfre. 

CU-RJ-O-LO^'IC,  a.  \Gr.  Kv^ioloyiKd^;  (ftptof,  lit- 
eral, and  l6yos,  a  discourse.]     Describing  liter- 


ally;—  applied  to  hieroglyphics  which  consist 
of  simple  pictures  of  the  things  meant.    Smart. 

CU-RI-6s'I-TY,  n.     [1,.  curiositas  ;  It.  curiosita; 
Sp.  ci/n'osidad;  Ft.  curiosite.  —  See  Curious.] 

1.  t  Scrupulous  regard  ;  carefulness. 

When  thou  wast  in  thy  gilt  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked 
thee  for  too  much  curiosity.  Shuk. 

2.  Nicety  ;  exactness  ;  accuracy. 

The  curiosity  of  the  workmanship  of  nature.  Jiay. 

3.  Anxiety  to  know  or  learn  ;  eager  desire 
for  information  ;  disposition  to  scrutinize  ;  in- 
clination to  inquiry ;  inquisitiveness. 

Curioitity,  inquisitive,  importune 
Of  secrets.  Milton. 

Desire  to  know  why  and  how,  curiosity;  so  that  man  is 
distinguished  not  only  by  his  rcMon,  but  also  by  this  singu- 
lar passion,  from  all  other  animals.  Hooks. 

4.  Something  curious,  or  that  excites  inter- 
est ;  an  interesting  spectacle  ;  a  rarity. 

"We  took  a  ramble  together  to  see  the  curiosities  of  this 
great  town.  Addison. 

CU-RI-d'§d,n.;  pi.  ctJ-Ri-o'^o^,     [It.]    A  curi- 
ous person  ;  a  virtuoso. 

Wilkins,  the  greatest  curioao  of  his  time.  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

CU'Ri-OtJS,  a.     [L.  cuHosvs;   cura,  care;  It.  5f 
Sp.  curioso  ;  Fr.  curieux.'] 

1.  Careful ;  anxious. 

I  marvel  why  he  is  so  curious  to  cause  us  to  worship  the 
saints  that  are  asleep.  Fnth. 

We  all  should  be  curious  and  watchful  against  vanities. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Exact;  nice;  subtle.  "  "With  a  more  ci/W- 
ous  discrimination."  Holder. 

3.  Exhibiting,  or  requiring,  care,  skill,  or 
nicety.  "The  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod." 
Ex.  xxviii.  8.  "  To  devise  ciiHous  works." 
Ex.  XXXV.  32. 

4.  Having  curiosity ;  anxious  to  know ;  de- 
sirous of  information  ;  inquisitive  ;  scrutinizing. 

Where  aught  we  hear,  and  curious  are  to  hear 

What  happens  new.  Milton. 

5.  Singular ;  strange ;  unusual ;  rare ;  as, 
"  A  cuHous  fact." 

CU'RJ-OUS-LY,  «(f.  In  a  curious  manner  ;  exactly. 

CU'RI-OUS-NESS,   n.     1.  The   quality   of   being 
curious;  inquisitiveness;  curiosity. 

Thus  curiousness  to  knowledge  is  the  guide.       Alexander, 

2.  Exactness  ;  nicety.  South. 

CURL,   n.     [L.  cirrulu-s,  dim.  of  cirrus,  a.  curl, 
Sullivan.  —  Dut.  hntl;  Dan.  krolle,'] 

1.  A  ringlet  of  hair. 

His  golden  tresses  waved;  his  curls  l)ehind 

Flow  loosely  down,  and  dance  upon  the  wind.     ITart. 

2.  A  sinuosity  ;  an  undulation  ;  a  flexure  ;  a 
wave.  "  If  the  glass  be  without  waves  or 
curls."  Newton, 

3.  A  disease  of  potatoes  in  which  the  leaves 
are  curled  and  shrunk  up,  Brande. 

CURL,  V,  a,     [Dut.  krvllen  ;  Ger.  kr&useln ;  Dan. 
krolle.  —  Chaucer  writes,  "  crulle  was  his  hair."] 

\i.  CURLED  ;  pp.  CURLING,  CURLED.] 

1.  To  form  into  curls  ;  to  turn  m  ringlets. 
"  A  serving-man  that  curled  my  hair."       Shak. 

As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils.  Milton. 

2.  To  dress,  or  adorn,  with  curls.  "The 
curled  Antony."  Shak. 

3.  To  writhe  ;  to  twist. 

T  sooner  will  find  out  the  beds  of  snakes. 

Letting  them  cwr?  themselves  about  my  limbs.  Beau,  if  Ft. 

4.  To  raise  in  waves  or  undulations. 

Seas  would  he  pools  without  the  brushing  air 

To  curl  the  waves.  Dryden. 

CURL,  V,  n.     1.  To  shrink  or  be  bent  into  curls  or 
ringlets  ;  as,  "To  make  the  hair  curl." 

2.  To  assume  an  undulated,  scroll-like,  or 
twisted  form. 

The  curling  billows  roll  their  restless  tide.         Dryden. 
While  curling  smokes  from  village  tops  are  seen.      Pope. 

3.  To  play  at  the  game  of  curling.  [Scotland.] 

CURLED  (kUrld),  p.  a.  Formed  into  curls ;  waved ; 
twisted ;  curly. 

CiJRL'gD-NESS,    ft.     The   state   or   condition  of 
being  curled.  Johnson. 

CURLED'— PATE  (kiirld'pat),  a.      Having   curled 
hair.     "  Curled-pate  ruffians."  Shak. 

CiJRL'^R,  n.    1.  He  who,  or  that  ivhich,  curls. 
2.  One  who  plays  at  the   game  of  curling. 
[Scotland.] 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  sOn ;    B^LL,  BUR,  Rt^LE.  — Q,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;   £,  fi,  c,  |,  hard;    §  as  z;   :^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


CURLEW 

CUR'LEW  (knr'- 
lu),  n.  [Fr. 
cowlieu.']  {Or- 
nitk.)  A  bird  of 
the  order  Gral- 
ke  and  family 
ScolopacidtB,  or 
snipes.  It  is  of 
an  ash  color,  di- 
versified with 
black,  and  fre- 
quents the  sea- 
shore in  winter,  ,^^^UA^Z^ 
and  in  summer  "^^^  ^-^^ 

retires  to  heathy,  boggy  moors,  or  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  Numenius  arguata.  Yarrell. 

CURL'-HEAD-^D,  a.  Having  the  hair  curled; 
having  curled  hair.  Huloet. 

CiJIlL'l-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  curly.  Todd. 

CUEL'!NG,p.a.  Forming  curls  ;  twisting ;  writhing. 

CiJRL'ING,  re.  A  Scottish  amusement  or  game 
played  on  the  ice,  and  consisting  in  hurling  one 
stone  against  another,  which  is  thus  driven  to- 
ward a  mark.  Jamieson. 

CURL'IN"G-iR'ON§  {-l'\imz),n.pl.  An  instrument 
to  curl  the  hair  with  ;  curling-tongs.     Johnson. 

CtJRL'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  curling  manner. 

CURL'ING-STUFF,  n.  Timber  in  which  the  fibres 
wind  or  curl  at  the  places  where  branches  have 
shot  out  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.         Clarke. 

CUEL'ING-T6NG§,  n.  pi.     Curling-irons.  Smith. 

CiJRL'Y,  a.  Inclining  to  curl ;  having  curls.  Todd. 

CURL'y-HEAD-5D,  a.     Having  a  curly  head. 

CURL'Y-PAT-^;D,  a.  Having  a  curly  pate  ;  curly- 
headed.  L.  Lloyd. 

CUR-MUD'pEQN  (kur-mrid'jun),  n.  [Fr.  cmur 
nii^chant;  casur,  heart,  and  mechaiUj  wiclied. 
Johnson.  Nares.  —  Ger.  kurmede^  right  of  a  land- 
lord to  the  best  cattle  or  goods  of  a  tenant. 
"  From  claims  of  this  kind  might  easily  arise 
an  application  to  him  who  made  them,  similar 
to  that  of  miser  or  griper."  Todd.  —  A.  S.  eeorl, 
churl,  and  modigan,  minded,  i.  e.  churl-minded. 
Booth.'l  An  avaricious,  churlish  fellow  ;  a  mi- 
ser ;  a  niggard ;  a  churl.  "  A  penurious  curmud- 
geon." Locke. 

CyR-MUD'9E0N-LY,  a.  Like  a  curmudgeon; 
avaricious ;  churlish.  L' Estrange. 

CUR'RANT  [kur'rjn,  S.  W.  J.  F. ;  kur'tJint,  P.  E. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  C],  ?i.  [Currants^  or  Corinthian 
grapes,  so  called  because  they  came  from  Cor- 
inth.—  Dut.  korent ;  Sw.  koHnter;  Fr.  raisin 
de  Corinthe,  grape  of  Corinth.] 

1.  A  small  dried  grape  cultivated  in  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca,  and  in  the  Morea  in 
the  vicinity  of  Patras.  Brande. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  common  garden  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  genus  Ribes.  The  common 
red  currant  is  Ribes  ruhrum  ;  the  black  cur- 
rant is  Ribes  nigrum.  Loudon. 

CtJR'RANT-JEL'LY,  n.     Jelly  made  of  currants. 

COR'RANT-WINE,  re.     "Wine  made  of  currants. 

cOr'R^N-GY,  re.     [See  Current.] 

1.  Constant  flow;  uninterrupted  course.  "The 
currency  oi  timQ  to  establish  a  custom."  Aylijfe. 

2.  Readiness  of  utterance ;  fluency.  Johnson. 

3.  Continued  transmission  by  speech  or  writ- 
ing from  one  person  to  another  ;  general  recep- 
tion. "  The  report  had  a  long  currency."  Johnson. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  until  it  comes  into  the 
currency  of  a  proverb,  "  To  innovate  is  not  to  reform."  Burke. 

4.  Common  valuation  ;  general  esteem. 

He  taltes  greatness  of  Icingdoms  according  to  tJieir  bulk 
and  curreneif,  and  not  after  intrinsic  value.  Bacon. 

6.  A  power  of  passing  from  hand  to  hand; 
circulation,  as  of  coin. 

The  currency  of  those  halfpence  would  be  destructive  to 
this  kingdom.  Swift. 

6.  The  circulating  medium ;  that  which  passes 
for  money  in  a  country  ;  the  aggregate  of  coin, 
bills,  notes,  &c.,  in  circulation  ;  as,  "  A  metal- 
lic currency  " ;  "A  mixed  currency." 

cCe'R^NT,  a.  [L.  curro,  currens,  to  run ;  It. 
corrente ;  Sp.  corriente ;  Fr.  courant.] 
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1.  E-unning;  passing.  "Like  the  current 
fire,  that  runneth  upon  a  cord."  Gower. 

2.  Passing  from  one  person  to  another  by 
speech  or  writing;  generally  received;  com- 
mon ;  general ;  as,  "  Current  opinions." 

3.  Established  by  common  estimation ;  set- 
tled by  vulgar  opinion ;  popular. 

The  difference  between  worth  and  merit,  strictly  taken; 
that  is  a  man's  intrinsic,  tliia,  liis  current,  value.  Greio. 

4.  Passing  from  hand  to  hand ;  circulating. 

Shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant. 

Clen.  xxiii.  16. 

5.  That  may  be  allowed;  that  may  be  admit- 
ted; passable. 

Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou  canst  make 

No  excuse  current  but  to  hang  thyself.  S7iak. 

6.  Now  actually  passing.  "The  current 
year."  Johnson. 

COR'R^NT,  n.     1.  A  running  stream. 

The  cwrent  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 

Thou  know'st,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth  rage.   Shak. 

2.  A  progressive  motion  of  the  water  of  the 
sea  at  a  certain  place  ;  as,  "The  current  of  the 
Gulf  Stream." 

3.  Course  ;  progression. 

As  one  that  staid  the  cun'ent  of  her  sway.  Daniel. 

Syn.  — See  Stream. 

CUR-REJ^'TR  CJL'jS'MO.  [L.]  "With  a  run- 
ning or  rapid  pen.  Hamilton. 

CUR'RANT- LYj  ad.  In  a  current  manner  ;  gen- 
erally.    "  It  is  currentlt/  reported."  Jones. 

CUR'R^NT-MON'JpY,  n.  Money  that  passes  at  a 
fixed  value.  Crabb. 

CUR'RENT-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  cur- 
rent ;  currency.  Johnson. 
2.  t  Easiness  of  pronunciation;  B.s,"Cur7^ent- 
ness  of  language."  Camden. 

CUR'RI-CLE,  n.  [L.  curt'icukimj  a  course;  a 
chariot.] 

1.  f  A  course;  career:  —  a  race-course. 

Upon  a  curricle,  in  this  world,  depends  a  long  course  of 
the  next.  Browne. 

2.  A  light  chariot ;  a  carriage.  Johnson. 

3.  An  open  chaise  with  two  wheels  drawn  by 
two  horses  abreast.  Todd. 

CUR~RIC'U-LtJMj  n.;  pi.   curricula.      [L.,    a 
.    course.']     A  course  of  studies  in  a  university, 
college,  &c.  Ec.  Rev, 

CUR'RJED,^.  a.     1.  Dressed,  as  leather. 

2.  Mixed,  prepared,  or  flavored  with  curry,  as 
meat.  •  Clarke. 

CUR'RI-^R,  n.  [L.  corlarius\  corium,  leather; 
Fr.  corro^eur.]  One  who  curries  or  dresses 
leather.  U  Estrange. 

CiJR'RJSH,  a.  Resembling  a  cur;  brutal;  snarl- 
ing ;  churlish ;  snappish. 

Sweet  speaking  oft  a  currish  heart  reclaims.  Sidney. 

CtJR'RISH-LV,  ad.  In  a  currish  manner;  bru- 
tally; snappishly.  Fox. 

CtJR'RISH-NESS,  ?i.  Moroseness ;  churlishness. 
"  Diogenes,  by  his  currishness,  got  him  the  name 
of  dog."  Feltham. 

CtJR'RY,  V.  a.  [L,  corium,  leather  ;  Fr.  corroy- 
er\  cuir,  leather.]  [z.  cuuiiied  \pp.  currying, 

CURRIED.] 

1.  To  dress  leather,  after  it  is  tanned,  by 
beating,  rubbing,  &c.  Johnson. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  drub. 

By  setting  brother  against  brother, 

To  claw  and  curry  one  another.  JTudibras. 

3.  To  rub  a  horse,  or  other  animal,  with  a 
card,  comb,  or  scratching  instrument. 

Your  short  horse  is  soon  curried.  Beau.  !f  Fl. 

4.  To  prepare  with  curry,  as  meat.       Clarke. 
To  curry  favor,  to  seek  favor  by  officiousness,  polite 

attentions,  or  flattery.     "  To  curry  favor  with  tlie  el- 
fin knight."  Spenser. 

CtJR'RY,  V.  n.     To  seek  favor  by  flattery. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow,  T  would  humor  his  men; 
if  to  his  men,  I  would  cwTy  with  Master  Shallow.  Shale. 

CUR'RY,  n.    (Cookery.)  1.  A  highly-spiced  East- 
Indian  mixture  ;  curry-powder.  W.  Ency. 
2.   A  stew,  variously  made,  and  highly  sea- 
soned with  curry-powder,  &c.                 W.  Ency. 

CUR'RY-COMB  (-kom),  n.  An  iron  instrument 
for  currying  horses  or  other  animals.        Locke. 


CURSORY 

cCr'RY-InG,  n.  1.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  dress- 
ing skins  after  they  are  tanned.  Vre. 
2.  The  act  of  rubbing  down  a  horse  with  a 
card  or  comb.  "  The  currying  of  horses."  Bacon. 

CCtR'RY-PoW'D^R,  n.  (Cookery.)  A  condiment 
of  which  the  ingredients  are  generally  turmeric, 
coriander-seed,  cayenne,  black  pepper,  ginger, 
cumin,  mushroom-powdrr,  with  salt,  cinnamon, 
onions,  garlic,  &c. ;  curry.  Ogilvie. 

CURSE,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  cursian."]     \i.  ouksed  ;  pp. 

CURSING,  CUKSED.J 

1.  To  wish  evil  to ;   to  execrate ;  to  impre- 
cate ;  to  anathematize. 

Love  your  enemies;  bless  them  that  curm  you.  Matt.  v.  44. 

2.  To  afflict ;  to  torment ;  to  injure  severely. 
On  impious  realms  and  barbarous  kings  impose 

Thy  plagues,  and  curse  them  with  such  sons  as  those.  Pope. 

CURSE,  V.  n.  To  utter  imprecations  or  curses. 
"  Began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear."  Matt.  xxvi.  74. 

CURSE,  n.  1.  Malediction ;  imprecation ;  exe- 
cration ;  anathema. 

O,  my  offence  is  rank;  it  smells  to  heaven: 
It  hath  the  primal,  eldest  curse  upon 't. 

2.  A  great  evil ;  affliction  ;  torment ; 
vexation ;  vexatiousness. 

If  this  toil  was  inflicted  as  a  curse,  it  is  tempered  with  many 
alleviations.  Burke. 

See  Malediction. 

1.  Blasted  by  a  curse ; 


Slidk. 
torture ; 


Syn. 

CURS'ED  (kurs'ed),  p.  a 
unsanctified  ;  unholy. 

Come,  lady,  while  Heaven  lends  us  grace. 

Let  us  fly  this  cursed  place.  Milton. 

2.  Deserving  a  curse  ;  hateful ;  detestable. 

Kestrain  in  mc  tlie  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 

Gives  way  to  in  repose.  Shak, 

3.  Vexatious ;  troublesome. 

This  cursed  quarrel  be  no  more  renewed.       Dryden. 

CURSED  (kiirst),  ('.  &  p.  from  curse.     Execrated, 

CURS'5D-LY,  ad.  In  a  cursed  manner;  misera- 
bly ;  shamefully.     [Low.]  Pope. 

CURS'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  under  a 
curse.  Johnson. 

CfJRS'^R,  n.     One  who  utters  curses.       Dryden. 

CUR'SHIP,  vs.    Dogship ;  meanness.      Hudibras. 

CURS'JNG,  n.  [A.  S.  cursung-l  An  execration  ;  a 
curse. "  The  blessings  and  cursings."  Josh.  viii.  34. 

CUR'SI-TOR,  n.  [Low  L.,  derived  from  the  writs 
de  cursu,  i.  e.  those  original  writs  which  issued 
in  ordinary  cases  and  of  course.  Burrill.']  {Law.) 
An  officer  in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  out  original  writs. 
They  are  twenty-four  in  number,  certain  shires 
being  allotted  to  each,  and  form  a  peculiar  cor- 
poration. Coxcell. 

CUR'SIVE,  a.  [L.  curro,  eursus,  to  run ;  It.  cor- 
5^^!0.]  Rapid ;  running ;  as,  '*  Cursive  writing  " 
i.  e.  running  hand.  Bosworth. 

CUR'SOR,  n.  [L.,  a  runner.']  Any  part  of  a 
mathematical  instrument  that  slides  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  the  movable  leg  of  a  beam 
compass.  Francis. 

t  CUR'SO-RA-RY,  a.  [L.  cursorius,  pertaining  to 
a  race-course  ;  eursus,  a  race-course.]  Cursory  ; 
hasty.     "  With  a  cursorary  eye."  Shak. 

CyR-SO'RJ- AL,  a.  Adapted  for  running.  Maunder. 

OUR'SO-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  curSory  manner ;  has- 
tily. 

cuR-sg-Ri'jf.a:,    n. 

pi.  [L.  curro,  eur- 
sus, to  run.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
Grallm  and  fami- 
ly Charadriadce ; 
coursers.  Gray. 

CUR'SO-RI-NESS,  m.  The  quality  of  being  cur- 
sory ;  slight  attention ;  haste.  Johnson. 

CUR-Sb'RI-Os,n.  [L.  c«r«o?-,  a  runner.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  genus  of  plovers.  —  See  Charadri- 
A-DM.  Yarrell. 

CUR'SO-RY,  a.  [L.  cursorius,  pertaining  to  a 
race-course ;  curj-o,  eursus,  to  run.] 

1.  Hasty  ;  quick  ;  inattentive  ;  slight ;  desul- 


Cursorius  gallicus. 


A,  B,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  {,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  pAST,  FALL  ;   HBilR,  HER; 


CURST 
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CUSTOM 


tory ;  done  quickly  or  carelessly.  "  Upon  a 
cursory  and  superficial  view."  Addison. 

2.  t Going  about;  not  stationary.  "Their 
cursory  raen."  Proceedings  against  Garnet,  1606. 

Syn.  —  Cursory  includes  both  Imstij  and  sliffht, 
Cursary  remarks ;  desultory  or  incoherent  observa- 
tions;  Aas(7/ answer ;  slight  notice ;  careless  lavhit. 

fCiJRST,a.     Froward  ;  peevish;  snarling. 

They  [bears]  are  never  curst  but  when  they  are  hungry.  Shak. 
t  OURST'NfSS, ».  Peevishness  ;  malignity.  Shak. 
CUR'SUS,n.     [L.]    A  course  ;  a  race. MaMjj&f. 


CURT,  a. 
abridged 


[L.  curtus  ;  Fr.  court,  courte.']     Short ; 
;  concise.    "  A  c«r<  epitome.'  Browne. 

CUE-TAII,'  (kur-tal'),  v.  a.  [L.  curfo ;  Fr.  cour- 
tavder;  court,  short,   and  tailler,  to  cut.]     [i. 

CURTAILED  ;  pp.  CDRTAILING,  CURTAILED.]    lo 

cut  off ;  to  cut  short ;  to  abridge  ;  to  shorten. 

I,  that  am  curtailed  of  all  fair  proportion.  Sftak. 

Have  the  burdens  of  the  war  compelled  them  to  cwtail 

any  part  of  their  former  expenditure  V  Burke. 

CUR'TAIL— DOG,  ».  [curt,  tail,  and  dog.}  A  dog 
having  his  tail  cut  short,  according  to  the  forest 
laws,  partly  as  a  mark,  and  partly  to  prevent 
him  from  corn-sing,  from  the  notion  that  the 
tail  of  a  dog  is  necessary  to  him  in  running ;  — 
applied  also  to  a  dog  not  meant  for  sport,  or  a 
dog  that  has  missed  his  game.  Nares. 

CUR-TAIL'jpR,  re.  One  who  curtails.    Waferland. 

CUR-TAIL'ING,  re.  The  act  of  shortening.   Swift. 

CUR-TAIL'-STEP,  re.  (^Arch.)^  The  lower  step  in 
a  flight  of  stairs,  endmg  at  its  outer  extremity 
in  a  scroll.  Brande. 

CtiR'TAJN  (kur'tjn),  re.  [It.  l;  Sp.  cortina  ;  Fr. 
courtine.'] 

1.  A  hanging  cloth  which  may  be  contracted 
or  expanded  at  pleasure  so  as  to  admit  or  ex- 
clude the  light,  to  conceal  or  discover  any  thing ; 
as,  "  The  curtain  before  a  window,  round  a  bed, 
or  in  front  of  the  stage  in  a  theatre." 

2.  {Fort.)  That  part  of  the  rampart  which 
connects  the  flanks  of  two  bastions.    Campbell. 

To  draw  the  curtain,  to  draw  it  over  an  object,  or  to 
withdraw  it. —  To  drop  the  curtain,  to  make  an  end, 
as  of  a  play. 

CtJR'TA  JN,  V.  a.    To  enclose  with  curtains.  Shak. 

Him  close  she  curtained  round  with  vapors  blue.     fope. 

CtJR'TAINED  (kur'fjnd),  p.  a.  Furnished  with 
curtains.     "  Curtained  sleep."  Shak. 

CUR'TAIN-LECT'URE  (-lekt'yur),  re.  A  reproof 
given  in  bed  by  a  ivife  to  her  husband.  Addison. 

CiJR'TAJN-LESS,  a.     Without  curtains.      Craig. 

CiJR'TAL,  n.  [Fr.  courtaud ;  court,  short,  and 
tailler,  to  cut.  Douce.']  A  horse  with  a  docked 
tail,     [e.]  B.  Jonson. 

CtJR'TAL,  a.  [L.  CMrt«»,  short.]  Brief  or  abridged ; 
short'.     "  Curtal  aphorisms."     [b.]         Milton. 

CUR'TAL-FRI'AR,  n.  The  porter  at  the  court- 
gate  of  a  monastery.  Smart. 

CUR'TATE,  a.  [L.  curto,  curtains,  to  shorten.] 
(Astron.)  Applied  to  the  distance  of  a  heaven- 
ly body  from  the  sun,  reduced  to  the  ecliptic  ; 
or  the  interval  between  the  sun  and  that  point 
■where  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  body 
meets  the  ecliptic.  Bouvier. 

CUR-TA'TIQN, «.  {AstroH.)  The  interval  between 
a  planet's'distance  from  the  sun  and  the  curtate 
distance.  Chambers. 

CtJRTE'LASSB,  or  OtJR'TLE-AxE,  m.  See  Cut- 
lass. Johnson. 

CUR'TE-SY,  n.  ["By  some  understood  in  its 
ordinary  sense  of  favor;  others  trace  it  to  L. 
curia,  a  court."  Burrill.}  {Law.)  A  species  of 
freehold  estate,  not  of  inheritance  ;  an  estate 
enioyed  rather  by  favor  of  law,  than  as  a  matter 
of  right.  — See  Courtesy.  Burrill. 

CUR'TI-LARE,  re.  [L.  cors,  cortis,  a  yard ;  Low 
L  cortilagium;  OlAFr.  courtillage.y {Law.)  A 
vard,  court-yard,  or  piece  of  ground  lymg  near 
to   a  dwelling-house,  and  mcluded  withm  the 


same  fence. 
CtJRT'LY, 


Bitrrill. 
ad.    Briefly;  concisely,   [r.]    Gayton. 


[L.  curvo,  curvans,  to  bend.] 
{Her.)  Curved  or  bowed.    Ogilvie. 


CiJRT'NlJSS, -re.     Shortness;  conciseness.  Karnes. 
CiJRT'SY,  re.    See  Courtesy.  Johnson. 

CU'rOLE,  a.    [L.  curulis,  belonsing  to  a  chariot ; 

currus,  a  chariot ;  Fr.  curule.]     Applied  to  the 

chair  of  a  Ron^an  magistrate,  which  was  drawn 

in  a  chariot ;  magisterial. 

And  Tully's  cundG  chair  and  Milton's  golden  lyre.  AkcTrndc. 
Cy-EUR'H;T,  re.  (  Ornith.)  A  sort  of  plover.  Crabb. 
CUR'VAL,  ;  a. 
CUR'VANT,  )   (i: 

CUR  V^TE,      }  £(_     [^L  curvo,  curvatus,  to  bend.] 
CUR'VA-T^ID,  '  Bent;  crooked;  curved. /o/mso». 

CUR-VA'TION,  re.  [L.  curvatio.']  The  act  of 
bending  or  crooking,     [r.]  Pearson. 

CUR'VA-TURE,  re.  [L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  curvatura.] 
Crookedness ;  the  continual  bending  of  a  line 
from  a  rectilinear  direction.  "  A  lesser  orbit 
which  has  more  c2iruature."  Maclaurin. 

CURVE  (kiirv),  o.  [L.  curvus  ;  It.  .S;  Sp.  cmtoo  ; 
Fr.  courbe.']  Crooked ;  bent ;  inflected ;  curved. 
"  A  cui've  line."  Bcntley, 

CURVE,  n.  1.  {Geom.)  A  line  which  changes  its 
direction  at  every  point ;  a  line  of  which  no 
three  consecutive  points  lie  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  part  of  a  circle.  Davies. 
2.  Any  thing  bent ;  a  flexure.  "  Little  blocks 
of  wood  hollowed  into  a  curve."  Cook. 

CURVE,  V.  a.  [L.  curvo ;  It.  curvare ;  Sp.  corvar ; 
Fr.  coiirber.]  [i.  curved  ;  pp.  curving,  curv- 
ed.] To  bend;  to  crook;  to  inflect.  "The 
tongue  is  drawn  back  and  curved."  Holder. 

CURVED  (kUrvd),  p.  a.  Bent;  formed  into  a 
curve  ;  as,  "  A  cui'ved  line." 

CURV'JgD-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  curved. 

CUR-VET',  or  CUE'V^T  [kar-vet',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja. ;  kiir'vet,  K.  Sm.  C.  H^b.],  v.  re.  [It.  corvet- 
tare ;  Sp.  corvetear ;  Fr.  courbetter.l 

1.  To  leap,  as  a  horse  ;  to  bound. 

The  wounded  steed  curvets,  and,  raised  upright, 
Lights  on  his  feet  before.  Dryden. 

2.  To  frisk;  to  be  licentious.  Johnson. 

CtJR'VfT,  or  CUR- VET'  [kur-vet',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F. ;  kiir'vet,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  <?.],  n. 

1.  [It.  corvetta ;  Sp.  corveta ;  Fr.  courbette.} 
{Man!)  A  movement  made  by  a  horse  when  he 
raises  both  of  his  fore  feet  at  the  same  time,  and 
while  he  is  bringing  them  down  again,  raises 
his  hind  feet,  so  that  all  his  feet  are  off  the 
ground  at  once ;  a  leap  ;  a  bound.  "  Again  I 
put  him  to  make  curvets."  Berenyer. 

2.  A  frolic  ;  a  prank.  Johnson. 

II  CUR-Vj-LIN'jp-AD,  re.  An  instrument  for  form- 
ing curves.  Francis. 

II  CUR-VI-LIN'5-AL,  a.  Deviating  from  a  straight 
line  ;  crooked  ;  curvilinear.  "  The  curvilineal 
motion  of  the  moon."  Blount. 

II  CUR-VI-LlN'E-AR  [kttr-ve-lTn'y»r,  S.  W.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.. ;  kiir-ve-lin'e-fir,  P. ./.  R.  C],  a.  [L, 
curvus,  crooked,  and  Ihiea,  a  line.]  Relating  to 
a  curve  or  to  curves ;  conforming  to  a  curved 
line;  curvilineal.  "All  the  cre?*tJi72?jea?' motions 
in  the  solar  system."  Maclaurin. 

CUE-VI-LIN-e-AR'I-TY,  re.  The  state  of  being 
curvilinear,     [r.]       "  Ogilvie. 

CiJRV'ING,  re.    A  bending;  a  curved  form. 

CUR'VI-TY,  re.  .  [It.  cui-vith.l  The  state  of  being 
curved ;  crookedness.  Holder. 

CtJR'Vp-GRAPH,  n.  [L.  curvus,  curved,  and  Gr. 
yf3d0w,  to  describe.]     An  arcograph.        Brande. 

Ct)sH'AT,  re.  {Ornith.)  The  ring-pigeon  or  ring- 
dove ;  Columba  palumbus.  Yarrell. 

CUSH'EW-BIRD,  re.   {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Penel/ypince,  having  a  large,  oval,  bony  tuber- 
,  cle  on  the  head  behind  the  bill ;  Crax  Pauxi.  — 
See  Penelopin^e.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

CUSH'ION  (kush'un),  n.  [L.  culeitinuTn,  dim.  of 
culcita,  a  bed,  a  cushion  ;  It.  cuscino ;  Sp.  cojin ; 
Fr.  coussin;  Dut.  kitssen;  Ger.  kiJssen,  kissen.] 

1.  A  pillow  or  soft  pad  for  a  seat ;  a  soft  pad 
placed  upon  a  chair  or  a  sofa.  Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  made  like  a  pillow  by  stuffing  a 


bag  of  leather  or   other  material;    as,  "The 
cushion  used  by  engravers  to  support  the  plate." 

3.  A  riotous  kind  of  dance  formerly  in  use  in 
England  at  weddings.  Halliwell. 

4.  The  padded  inner  edge  of  a  billiard  table. 

Hoyle. 
CUSH'ION,  V.  a.  1.  To  seat  on  a  cushion.  Ogilvie. 

2.  'To  fit  with  a  cushion. 
CUSH'ION-CAP'I-TAL,  re.  {Arch.)  The  capital 
of  a  column  so  sculptured  as  to  resemble  a 
cushion  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  its  en- 
tablature. Weale. 
CIJSH'IONED  (kfish'imd),  p.  a.  Seated  on  a  cush- 
ion :  — furnished  with  a  cushion. 

CUSH'ION-ET  (kflsh'un-et),  u.     A  little  cushion. 

Couchant  upon  these  precious  cushionete.        Beaumont. 

CUSK,  re.     (IcJi.)  A  sea-fish  of  the  genus  Gadus  ; 
the  torsk  ;  Brosmius  vulgaris.  Storer. 

t  CUSK'IN,  re.    A  kind  of  ivory  cup.  Bailey. 

CUSP,  re.     [L.  cuspis,  a  point.] 

1.  {Astron.)  A  point  or  horn  of  the  moon,  or 
other  luminary.  Hind. 

2.  {Geom.)  A  point  at  which  a  curve,  when 
interrupted  in  its  course  in  one  direction,  turns 
immediately  into  a  contrary  one. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  projecting 
point  in  the  foliation,  tracery, 
arches,  panels,  &c.,  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Weale. 

t  CUS'PAT-^D,  a.    Ending  in  a 
point.  Bailey. 

CUS'PJ-DAL,  a.     [L.  cuspis,  cuspidis,   a    point.] 
Sharp  ;  ending  in  a  point,     [e.]  More. 

t  cCS'PJ-DATE,  V.  a.     [L.  cuspido,  cuspidatus  ; 
cuspis,  a  point.]     To  sharpen.  Cockeram. 

CUS'PJ-DATE,  ;  a.  {Bat.)  Having  a  sharp 
CUS'PI-DAT-ED,  S  end ;  pointed;  applied 
to  the  apex  of  a  body  when  it  gradually 
tapers  into  a  hard  point :  —  also  used  ' 
sometimes  to  express  abruptly  acumi- 
nate. Brande. 

[L.] 


The  sharp  end  of  a  thing ;   a 
Mo?'e. 


CUS'PJSf  n. 
cusp. 

CUS'TARD,  n.  [W.cwsttrdy  cwstart.  Walters. — 
Perhaps  from  fftcsiare,  to  taste.  Mmsheu.J  Food 
made  of  eggs  and  milk,  sweetened,  and  baked 
or  boiled.  Pojje. 

CUS'TARD-Ap'PLE,  n.  1.  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  several  species  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  |;enus  Anona,  natives  of  the  tropics  in  both. 
hemispheres.  Loudon, 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  Anona,  which  is  a  soft 
and  pulpy  berry,  sometimes  as  large  as  an  or- 
ange, but  generally  more  like  a  plum.    Loudon, 

CUS'TARD-C6f'F|N,  «.  A  crust  made  to  hold  a 
custard.  Shak. 

C0S-TO'DI-AL,  a.  [See  Custody.]  Relating  to  cus- 
tody or  guardianship.    "  The  custodial  charges." 
Letter  to  the  Bp.  of  Rochester ,  1772. 

CUS-To'DI-AN,  n.  A  keeper;  a  guardian  ;  a  su- 
perintendent,    [r.]  W.  Irving. 

CUS-T6'D{-AN-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  charge  of 
a  custodian,     [r.]  London  Athen(su7n. 

CUS'TO-DY,  n.  [L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  custodia;  L.  cus- 
tos,  ctcsto'dis,  a  keeper.] 

1.  A  keeping  or  guarding ;  guardianship. 

Shak. 


"We  being  stranpers  here,  how  dar'et  thou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  fVom  thine  own  custody? 


2.  Restraint  of  liberty  ;  imprisonment. 

For  what  peace  will  be  given 
To  u8  enslaved,  but  custody  severe?  Milton. 

3.  Defence  ;  security  ;  protection. 

Ships  fbr  the  custody  of  the  narrow  sens.  Bacon. 

CUS'TOM,  71.  1.  [L.  consuesco,  consuetus,  to  be 
accustomed  ;  It.  costume,  or  costuTna ;  Sp.  cos- 
tu?nbre;  Old  Fr.  coustume;  Ft.  coutume.]  The 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act;  habitual 
practice;  established  manner ;  usage;  fashion. 

Sleeping  within  my  orchard, 
My  custom  always  of  the  aftiirnoou.  Sfiak. 

Such  precedents  are  numberless;  we  draw 
Our  right  from  ciistom;  custom  is  a  law 
As  high  as  heaven,  as  wide  as  seas  or  land.    Laiisdownc. 

2.  Patronage  or  support  in  any  business. 

Let  him  have  your  custom,  but  not  your  votes.      Addison, 
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3.  [Fr.  coutume;  couter^  to  cost.]  A  tax,  or 
duties  paid  upon  merchandise  and  goods  im- 
ported or  exported ;  impost ;  toll ;  tribute  ;  — 
in  this  sense  commonly  in  the  plural. 

Render,  therefore,  to  nil  their  dues;  trihute  to  whom  trib- 
ute, custom  to  whom  custom.  Mom.  xiii.  7. 

Those  comnioditiea  may  be  dispersed,  after  having  paid 
the  cvstoms  in  England.  lemple. 

4.  {Law.)  A  law  or  a  right,  not  written,  but 
established  by  long  use.  It  differs  from  pre- 
scription in  being  common  to  many,  whereas 
prescription  is  peculiar  to  an  individual.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Custom  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
act ;  habit  is  the  effect  of  such  repetition.  Citstom  is 
the  fashion  of  numbers  ;  usage ^  the  habit  of  numbers. 
Custom  has  relation  to  time ;  usage,  to  space.  An  old 
custom ;  a  vulgar  usage  ;  a  fixed  /labit ;  tlie  prevailing 
fashion;  the  common  practice.  —  See  DUTIES,  Tax, 
Usage. 

fCUS'TOM,  V.  a.  To  pay  a  custom  or  dutv  for. 
**  Good's  .  .  ,  not  lawfully  customed."    Hackluyt. 

tCUS'TOM,  V.  n.     To  accustom.  Spenser. 

CtJS'TOM-A-BLE,  a.      1.   Common;    customary. 
**  Customable  manner  of  speech."  Marthiy  1554. 
2.    Liable   to  pay  duties  ;    as,   *'  Custom,ahle 
goods  or  raorchandise." 

CUS'TOM-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
customable.  Johnson. 

CUS'TOM-A-BLY,a£^.Accordingto  custom.  "Tem- 
ples . .  the*  Christians  customaoly  nsed.*' Homilies. 

CUS'TOM-A-RI-LY,  ad.  Habitually;  commonly. 
"That  men  .  .  .  customarily  do."  Sharp. 

~      ^iiency ; 

Gov.  ojthe  Tongue. 

COS'TOM-A-RY,  a.  1,  Conformable  to  estab- 
lished custom  ;  common ;  usual ;  wonted  ;  ha- 
bitual. "  Customary  belief."  Glanville, 
2.  {Laio.)  According  to  a  law  or  a  right  es- 
tablished by  some  custom  or  long- established 
usage.     "  Customary  tenants.'*  Burrill. 

Ct'S'TOM-A-RY,  n.  [Old  Fr.  coustumier;  Fr. 
coutumier.']  A  book  containing  an  account  or 
record  of  the  customs,  and  municipal  rights  of 
a  city,  province,  &c. ;  the  book  of  common  law; 
as,  "The  customary  of  Normandy."        Ogilvie. 

CtJS'TQMED  (kus'tumd),  a.     Accustomed. 

One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  customed  hill.  Gray. 

CUS'TOM-^R,  n.  1.  One  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  at  a  shop,  factory,  &c. ;  an  accus- 
tomed buyer ;  a  dealer. 

If  you  love  yourselves,  be  you  customers  at  this  shop  of 
heaven;  buy  the  truth.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  t  A  collector  of  customs  ;  a  toll-gatherer. 

Customers  of  the  small  or  petty  custom  and  of  the  eub- 
eidy.  Hackluyt. 

3.  t  A  common  woman ;  a  strumpet.      Shak. 

Ct5"S'T0M— HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where  vessels 
and  merchandise  are  entered,  and  duties  upon 
goods,  imported  or  exported,  are  collected.  Swift. 

CUS'TOM-HOUSE-BRO'K^IR,  n.  A  person  au- 
thorized to  act  for  other  parties  in  the  entry  or 
clearance  of  ships,  and  the  transaction  of  gen- 
eral business  at  the  custom-house.  Oguvie. 

t  ctJS'TOM-SHRUNK,  a.  Having  fewer  custom- 
ers than  formerly.  Shak. 

Ct^S'Tds,n.;  pi.  cus-to'de?.  [L.]  Akeeper; 
a  superintendent..  Ainsworth. 

CtrS'TOS  BRE'VI-tJM.n.  [Low  L.]  {Eng.  Law.) 
The  keeper  of  the  writs ;  a  principal  clerk  of 
the  courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  and  keep  all  the 
writs  returned  into  the  court.  Burrill. 

C&S'tOS  ROT-U-LO'RUM.n.  [Low  L.]  {Eng. 
Law.)  The  keeper  of  the  rolls ;  he  who  has 
the  keeping  of  the  records  of  the  sessions  of 
the  peace,  and  also  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace  itself.  He  is  always  a  justice  of  the  quo- 
rum in  the  county  where  appoiijted,  and  is  the 
principal  civil  officer  in  the  county.        Burrill. 

CUS'TRJIL,  n.     1.  [Old  Fr.  coustlllier;  coustille, 

a  long  poniard.]  A  buckler-bearer.  Ld.  Herbert. 

2.  A  vessel  for  wine.  Ainsworth. 

CUS'TIT-MA-RY,  n.  A  book  of  laws  and  customs. 
—  See  Customary.  Selden. 

Drawn  from  the  old  Germanic  or  Gothic  custumary.    Burhe. 


CtJT,  ?J.  a.  [Etymology  doubtful.  —  Sans,  kutta^ 
to  cut.  —  Serenius  traces  it  to  Goth,  kota,  to 
cut.  —  Skinner  suggests  Gr.  Kdnru),  to  strike,  to 
cut;  Fr.  conper,  to  cut;  cotiteaii,  a  knife. — 
Probably  Fr.  couteau^  a  knife.     Johnson."]     [^. 

cut;  pp.  CUTTING,  CUT.] 

1.  To  separate  or  divide  by  an  edged  instru- 
ment; to  make  an  incision  in;  as,  "To  cut  a 
thread  "  ;  "  To  cut  the  finger." 

fl^  When  entire  separation  is  intended,  it  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  off,  down.,  asunder,  in  two,  or  in 
pieces. 

2.  To  fashion  by  hewing  or  carving. 

I  know  that  thy  servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber  in  Leba- 
non. 2  Chron.  ii.  8. 
Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within 
Sit  Eke  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster?  Shak. 

3.  To  pass  through  or  divide  as  with  an  edged 

instrument. 

The  pleasantest  angling  is  to  see  the  flsh 

Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream.  Shak. 

4.  To  touch  the  sensibilities  of ;  to  affect. 

Tlie  man  was  cut  to  the  heart  with  these  consolations. 

Addison. 

5.  To  divide,  as  a  pack  of  cards. 

We  sure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn ; 

Ourselves  both  cut  and  shuffled  them.  Prior. 

6.  To  castrate;  to  geld.  Huloet. 

7.  To  intersect;  to  cross.  "One  line  cuts 
another  at  right  angles."  Johiison. 

8.  To  avoid ;  to  shun ;  to  disown,  as  an  ac- 
quaintance.    [Modern  cant  language.]      Todd. 

To  cut  a  caper,  to  dance ;  to  frisk  about.  —  To  cut  a 
dash,  to  make  a  great  show  ;  to  make  a  figure. —  To 
cut  down,  to  fell :  —  f  to  excel.  "  So  great  is  his  natural 
eloquence  that  he  cuts  down  the  finest  orator."  Addi- 
son. [A  low  phrase.  Johnson.'\  —  To  cut  off,  to  sep- 
arate from  the  other  parts  ;  to  abscind  ;  to  amputate: 

—  to  destroy  ;  to  extirpate  ;  to  bring  to  an  end,  or  cause 
to  die.  "  To  cut  off  contentions."  Hayward.  "  This 
great  commander  was  suddenly  cut  off."  Howell. — 
To  intercept;  to  preclude.  »' He  cutoff  their  land 
forces  from  their  ships."  Bacon. —  To  cut  out,  to 
shape  ;  to  form.  "  Images  cut  out  in  juniper."  Bacon. 
"  A  forest  cut  out  into  walks."  Addison.  —  To  scheme  ; 
to  contrive.  "  Everyman  had  cutout  a  place  for  him- 
self in  his  own  thoughts."  Addison.  —  To  debar.  "  I 
am  cut  out  from  any  thing  but  common  acknowledg- 
ments." Pope.  —  To  excel ;  to  outdo.  Johnson.—  To 
adapt ;  to  suit.  "  You  know  1  am  not  cut  out  for 
writing  a  tpeatise."  Rymer.  —  To  cut  short,  to  hinder 
from  proceeding.    "  Achilles  cut  him  short."  Dryden, 

—  To  abridge.  "  The  soldiers  were  cut  short  of  their 
pay."  Johnson.  —  To  cut  up,  to  divide  into  pieces  with 
a  sharp  instrument :  —  to  separate  from  tlie  root. 
"  Who  cut  up  mallows. "  Job  xxx.  4.  "  This  doctrine 
cuts  up  all  government  by  the  roots."  Locke.  —  To 
censure  or  criticise  severely. 

CUT,  V.  n.  1.  To  make  way  by  dividing.  *'When 
the  teeth  are  ready  to  cut."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  use  a  knife  or  edged  tool,  as  in  surgical 
operations. 

He  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  by  hie  manner  of  cutting 
for  the  stone.  Pope. 

3.  To  interfere,  as  a  horse.  Johnson. 
To  cut,  to  divide  and  turn  up  cards  for  determining 

the  players,  or  for  any  other  purpose.- —  To  cut  up,  to 
be  divided  or  separated  into  parts  by  an  edged  instru- 
ment. "  The  only  question  of  their  legislative  butch- 
ers will  be,  how  he  cuts  up."  Burke. —  To  cut  and 
run,  to  run  away  ;  to  escape  ;  to  be  off.  HalliwelL 

CUT,  p.  a.     1.  Divided;  separated.  Shak. 

2.  t Drunk;  intoxicated.  Johnson. 

Cut  and  dnj,  prepared  or  ready  for  use. 


Sets  of  phrases,  cut  and  dry. 
Evermore  thy  tongue  supply. 


Swift. 


CUT,  n.     1.  A  gash,  incision,  or  wound,  made  by 
an  edged  tool. 

2.  A  canal,  or  channel,  made  by  art. 

This  great  cut  Sesostris  purposed  to  have  made  wider  and 
deeper,  and  thereby  to  have  let  in  the  Red  Sea  into  the  Med- 
iterranean. KiioUes. 

3.  A  part  cut  off;  a  piece  ;  a  slice  ;  a  shred. 
"  A  number  of  short  cuts."  Hooker. 

4.  Any  thing  that  wounds  like  a  cutting  in- 
strument, as  a  severe  blow  or  lash  with  a  whip, 
and,  metaphorically,  a  severe  remark  or  a  sar- 
casm. 

TJiis  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all.  Shak. 

5.  A  lot,  as  that  made  by  cutting  a  stick, 
straw,  or  piece  of  paper  to  be  put  with  others  of 
different  lengths,  and  dra^vn  out  in  determining 
a  stake. 

A  man  may  as  reasonably  draw  cuts  for  his  tenets.    Locke. 

6.  A  near  passage,  path,  or  way  by  which 
some  angle  is  cut  off;  a  short  way. 


The  gentleman  would  needs  see  me  part  of  my  way  and 
carry  nic  a  short  cut  through  his  own  ground.  Swiff. 

7.  The  stamp  on  which  a  picture  is  carved, 
and  by  which  it  is  impressed.  Johnson. 

8.  A  picture  engraved  upon  a  stamp  of  wood 
or  of  metal,  and  impressed  or  printed  from  it ; 
an  engraving. 

He  is  set  forth  in  the  prints  or  cuts  pf  martyrs.       Browne. 

9.  The  act  of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards. 

The  deal,  the  shuflfle,  and  the  cnt.  Swift, 

10.  Manner  of  cutting;  fashion;  form;  shape. 
*'  Beard  of  formal  cut."  Shak. 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut,  too.  Shak. 

11.  A  castrated  horse ;  a  gelding. 

The  collier's  cut  the  courtier's  steed  will  tire.     Gascoigne. 

12.  A  quantity  of  yarn  ;  a  skein.       Brockett. 
Cut  and  long  tail,  men  of  all  kinds;  —  originally 

applied  to  dogs.  Shak. 

CU-TA'N^-OUS,  a.  [L.  cutis,  the  skin  ;  It.  §  Sp. 
cutaneo  ;  Fr.  cutane.']  Relating  to,  or  affecting, 
the  skin.     "  Cutaneous  eruptions."  Arbuthnot. 

CUTCH,  n.     1.  The  gummy  resin  of  a  tree  found 

in  Persia,  near  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.    Ljungstedt. 

2.  The  spawn  of  the  oyster.  Hamilton. 

COtcH'^-RY,  7h.  A  court  of  justice,  or  a  public 
office.     [East  Indies.]  Hamilton. 

CUTE,  a.  [Contraction  of  acute.  —  M.  kute.'] 
Sharp;  expert;  keen;  acute.  [Colloquial.] Tbrfi/.- 

CUT'— GRAss,  n.  A  species  of  grass  having 
rough  leaves.  Bigehio. 

fCUTH,  a.  [A.  S.]  Known;  famous;  —  used 
in  the  formation  of  proper  names ;  as,  Cuthw'm, 
a  knowing  conqueror ;  Cuthred,  a  knowing 
counsellor ;  Cw^Abert,  famous  for  skill.    Gibson. 

CU'TI-CLE,  n.  [L.  cuticula,  dim.  of  cutis^  the 
skin  ;    It.  cuticola ;    Sp.  cuticula ;    Fr.  cuticle."] 

1.  A  transparent,  dry,  thin  membrane,  devoid 
of  nerves  and  vessels,  which  covers  all  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  except  the  nails  and  hair;  the 
scarf-skin ;  epidermis.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  thin  skin  formed  on  the  surface  of  liquor. 

"When  any  saUne  liquor  is  evaporated  to  cuticle.     Newton. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  thin  vesicular  membrane  that 
covers  the  surface  of  vegetables.  Brande. 

cy-TIC'U-LAR,  n.  [It.  cuticulare ;  Sp.  cuticular.'] 
Belonging  to  the  cuticle  or  skin.  Johnson. 

CU'TISj  n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  true  skin  or  derm, 
as  distinguished  from  the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or 
scarf-skin.  Hoblyn. 

CtJT'LASS,  n.  [L.  cultellus,  dim.  of  culter,  a 
knife  ;  It.  coltellaccio  ;  Fr.  coutelas.']  A  strong 
sword  slightly  curved  backward  towards  the 
point,  and  having  only  one  cutting  edge,  the 
back  being  thick;  —  written  also  cutlace,  curt- 
axe,  curtleaxe,  and  cutlash.  Fairholt. 

CUT'L^R,  n.  [Fr.  coutelier.']  One  who  makes  or 
one  who  sells  knives ;  a  manufacturer  of,  or  a 
dealer  in,  cutlery.  Wotton. 

CUT'LipR-Y,  n.  All  kinds  of  sharp  and  cutting 
instruments  made  of  iron  or  steel,  as  knives, 
forks,  scissors,  razors,  &c. ;  articles  made  by 
cutlers.  Todd. 

CUT'L^T,  n.  [Fr.  cotelette,  dim.  of  cote,  side.] 
A  rib  or  a  slice  of  meat  for  cooking  ;  a  steak. 
"  Mutton  cutlets."  Swift. 

t  ctJT'LING,  n.     The  art  of  cutlery.  Milton. 

CUT'PURSE,  n.     One  who  cuts  purses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  theft;  a  pickpocket;  a  thief.  Shak. 
fl®=*' Cutting   purses,  a  common   practice  when 
men  wore  purses  at  their  girdles."    Johnson, 

CUT-TEE',  n.     1.  One  who  is  cut,  shunned,  or 

avoided.     [A  cant  word.]  Qu.  Rev. 

2.  {Weaving.)  A  box  to  hold  the  quills  of  a 

weaver's  loom.  Crabb. 

COT'TJ;r,  n.  1.  One  who  cuts  any  thing.  "He 
who  is  called  the  cutter'  or  dissector."  Greenhill. 

2.  An  instrument  or  machine  that  cuts  any 
thing;  as,  "  A  hay  cutter." 

3.  Afore  tooth  that  cuts  meat;  incisor.  Ray. 

4.  An  officer  in  the  exchequer,  who  cuts  on 
the  tallies  the  suras  paid.  Coioell. 

5.  t  A  ruffian;  a  bravo  ;  bully:  —  sharper. 

Barret. 

6.  {Naut.)  A  small  boat  attached  to  a  ship  of 
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■war  :  —  a  light,  fast-sailing  vessel  with  one  mast ; 
a  kind  of  sloop.  Dana. 

7.  A  small,  lip;lit  sleigh.     [U.  S.]        BartletL 

8.  A  soft,  yellow  brick,  used  for  face  work, 
from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  cut  or 
rubbed  down.  Ogilcie. 

CtJT'THROAT,  0!.     Cruel;  inhuman.        Dnjden, 

CtJT'THROAT, /t.  A  ruffian  ;  a  murderer.  JfnoZJes. 

cOt'TJNG,  n.     1.  Incision.    "Ye  shall  not  make 
any  cuttings  in  your  flesh."  Levit.  xix.  28. 

2.  A  piece  cut  ofE'.  "  The  burning  of  the  cut- 
tings  of  vines."  Bacon. 

3.  An  excavation  made  through  earth  or  rock, 
as  for  the  track  of  a  railroad.  Craig. 

4.  {Farrierij.)  The  action  of  a  horse  when  he 
strikes  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  fetlock 
joint  with  his  hoof  while  travelling.  Craig. 

5.  Division,  as  of  a  pack  of  cards.  Hill. 

6.  A  caper  ;  a  curvet.  Florio. 

7.  {Sui'g.)  The  operation  of  removing  a  cal- 
culus, or  stone,  from  the  bladder,       Dungllson. 

CDt'TING,;?.  a. 
edge 

1  sarcastic 


1.  Penetrating  or  dividing  by  an 
sharp  ;  as,  "  A  cutting  tool."^ 
.  Severe;  sarcastic;  as,  " A cH^im*/ remark." 


CUT'T|NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  cutting  manner.    Craig. 

CIJT'TLE  (kut'tl),  )  n.  l.[A.S.CM- 
cOt'TLE-FISH,    S  dele.']    {Zool.) 

A  moUask  of  the  genus  Sepia, 

which,  when  it  is  pursued  by  a 

fish  of  prey,  throws  out  a  black 

liquor;  —  sometimes    called  the 

ink-Jish.  —  See  Sepia,    Agassiz. 

He  that  nsea  many  worcla  for  the  ex- 
plaining [of]  any  sumect,  doth,  like  the 
cutt.le-ji3li,\\msi  hiinaelfin  hia  own  ink.Iiay. 

2.  t  A  foul-mouthed  fellow, 
saucy  cuttle  with  me." 

3.  t[See  Cut.]     A  knife, 
himself  with  a  sharp  eutfle." 

CtJT'TLE-BONE,  7i.  The  dorsal  plate  of  the  cut- 
tle-fish, used  as  an  absorbent,  for  tooth-powder, 
and  for  polishing  the  softer  metals  ;  Sepia  offici- 
nalis. DungUson. 

ctJT'TOE.n.  [Yv.eouteau.'l  A  knife.  [Local.]  Judd. 

CUT'-T66thed,   a.      (Bot.)    Cut   and 
toothed  at  the  same  time,  as  certain  ( 
leaves.  Loudon. 


'  If  you  play  the 
Shak. 

'  Dismembering 
Bale. 


CUT'TY,  71.  A  loose  woman  :  —  a  worth- 
less girl ;  a  slut :  —  a  spoon  :  —  a  tobac- 
co-pipe cut  or  broken  short,  [Scotland.]  Ogilvie. 

CtJT'TY~ST66L,  n.  A  seat  in  old  Scottish 
churches,  upon  which  one  who  had  offended 
against  chastity  was  seated  during  three  Sun- 
days and  publicly  rebuked  by  the  minister  :  —  a 
short-legged  stool.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

CtJT'WAL,  n.  The  chief  police  officer  of  a  large 
city.     [East  Indies.]  Hamilton. 

CtJT'-WA-Tj^R,  n.  1.  {Naut.)  The  fore  part  of  a 
ship's  prow,  that  cuts  the  water.  Dana. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  lower  portion  of  a  pier  separat- 
ing two  arches  of  a  bridge  ;  —  usually  of  stone, 
and  pointed  at  each  end,  so  as  to  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  current  or  of  floating  ice.     Francis. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  name  applied  to  the  black- 
billed  auk,  or  razor-bill  {Alca  tarda).    Maunder. 

CtJT'WORK  (-wiii-k),  7t.     Embroidery.    B.Jo7ison. 

CtJT'WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  (Ent.)  The  larva  of  a 
moth  of  the  genus  Agrostis,  which  is  destruc- 
tive to  young  plants.  Harris. 

CU-VETTE'^n.     [Fr.]     1-  {Surg.)  A  spoon-like 

instrument  for  extracting  a  cataract.  ^ 

2.  {Fort.)    A  trench  dug  in  the  middle  of  a 

large,  dry  ditch,  — See  Cunette.  Crabb. 

f  ctJZ,  n.  A  jocular  title  of  one  who  was  admit- 
ted to  the  fraternity  of  a  printing-office.  Crabb. 

CY'AN-ATE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  cyanic  acid  with  a  base.  Urc. 

CY-A'N5;-AN,  a.  [Gr.  Kv&veost  dark  blue.]  Having 
an  azure"  color.  Pennant. 

CY-AN-HY'DRIC,  a.  {cyanogen  and  hydrogen.'] 
{dhem.)  Noting  an  acid,  otherwise  called  hijdro- 
cyanic  acid,  or  prussic  acid.  Ure. 


CY-AN'IC,  a.  [Fr.  cyanique.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  compounded  of  cyan  ogen  and  oxygen. P.  Cyc, 

CY'A-NTde,?i.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  cyanogen 
with  a  metal.  Vre. 

CY' A-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  kv&vo^,  a  dark-blue  substance ; 
Fr.  cyanitc]  {Min.)  A  mineral,  commonly  of 
a  blue  color  ;  silicate  of  alumina.  Brande. 

CY-AN'0-g^EN,  n.  [Gr.  KOnvo?,  a  dark-blue  sub- 
stance, and  y(vv6.ii),  to  beget ;  from  being  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  Prussian  blue  ;  Fr.  cyano- 
ghie.]  {Chem.)  A  bicarburet  of  azote  or  ni- 
trogen, a  gaseous  compound,  colorless,  inflam- 
mable, and  of  a  highly  pungent  odor  ;  —  some- 
times termed  j3niS5z?!e,  or  prussine  gas.  P.  Cyc. 

CY-A-NOM'^-T^R,  n,  [Gr.  tcOai/of,  a  dark-blue 
substance,  and  iiirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  color  of 
the  sky,  and  thereby  deducing  the  quantity  of 
vapor  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  Francis. 

CY-AN-Op'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  iciavog,  a  dark-blue 
substance,  and  iraOo;,  suffering.]  A  disease  in 
which  the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  the 
exposed  parts,  is  colored  blue.  Ditnglison. 

CY-4'J^b  'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Kv&viaaig,  a  dark-blue  color.] 
{Med.)  The  blue-disease,  by  which  the  surface 
of  the  body  becomes  of  a  blue  or  lead  color ; 
blue  jaundice.  Brande. 

CY-An'0-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  Kiavo^,  a  dark-blue  sub- 
stance, and  r^TTof,  a  type.]  A  species  of  photog- 
raphy. Smart. 

CY-AN'y-RET,  7t.  [Fr.  cyanure.']  {ChemJ)  A 
compound  of  cyanogen  with  a  metal ;  cya- 
nide. Brande. 

CY-A-NU'RJC,  a.  [Fr.  cyanuriqiie.]  {Chem.) 
Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  decomposing 
urea  by  heat.  Brande. 

CY'AR,  n.  [Gr.  Kbap,  a  hole.]  {Anat.)  The  orifice 
of  the  internal  ear.  Crabb. 

CY-MtH'E-4^  n.  [Gr.  KLaBoq,  a  cup.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  tree-ferns.  P.  Cyc. 

CY-ATH'I-FORM,  a.  [Gr.  KbaQog,  a  cup,  and  L. 
forma,  form.]     Shaped  like  a  cup.  P.  Cyc. 

CYB'l-t/M,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kh(iiov,t\ie  tunny- 
fish.]     {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes.      Pictet. 

CY'CAS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  which  ap- 
pear to  be  intermediate  between  the  palms  and 
the  ferns,  cultivated  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
valued  for  the  pith  of  the  trunk,  which  furnishes 
a  kind  of  sago.  Loudon. 

CYC'LA-MBN,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KVK?,diiivos,  or  kv- 
kX^ixivov.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  tuberous-rooted 
plants  with  beautiful  flowers ;  sowbread.  Sprat. 

CYC'LA-MINE,  7i.  {Chem.)  A  vegetable  principle 
found  in  the  root  of  the  Cycla?nen  Europccum. 

CY'CLE,  n.  [Gr.  KUK^of ,  a  circle  ;  L.  cyclus ;  It, 
ciclo  ;  Sp.  cyclo  ;  Fr.  cycle.] 

1.  {Ancient  Astron.)  An  imaginary  circle  or 
orb  in  the  heavens. 

How  ^ird  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric,  scribbled  o'er 
C[/cle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.  Milton. 

2.  A  revolution  of  a  certain  period  of  time 
within  which  the  same  facts  or  events  recur 
regularly  and  perpetually  in  the  same  order ;  a 
round  or  periodical  space  of  time  ;  a  period. 

We  do  commonly  sfyle  a  lesser  space  a  cycle,  and  n  greater 
hy  the  name  of  period.  Jlolder. 

Cycle  of  the  sun,  ov  solar  ci/dCy  a  period  of  28  years, 
after  which  the  same  days  of  the  week  recur  on  tJie 
same  days  of  the  year. —  Cycle  of  the  moon,  a  period 
of  19  solar  years,  after  which  the  new  azid  full 
moons  fall  on  the  same  days  of  the  year  as  they  did 
]9  years  before  ;  —  called  also  the  golden  number,  and 
the  Metonic  cycle^  from  its  inventor,  Meton.  Lon- 
don Ency. —  Cycle  of  indiction,  or  Roman  indiction,  a 
period  oHS  years,  not  astronomical,  but  entirely  arbi- 
trary, and  supposed  to  have  had  reference  to  certain 
judicial  acta  that  took  place  under  the  Greek  emperors 
at  stated  intervals  of  that  number  of  years.    Brande. 

CYCLIC,  a.  [Gr,  KVKhKd; ;  Fr.  cyclique.]  Relat- 
ing to,  or  containing,  a  cycle.  Qzi.  Rev. 
Cyclic  chorufi,  the  chorus  which  performed  the  songs 
and  dances  of  the  dithyrambic  odes,  at  Athena;  — so 
named  from  their  dancing  round  the  altar  of  Bacchus 
in  a  circle. —  Cyclic  poets,  epic  poets  who  followed 
Homer,  and  wrote  merely  on  the  Trnj;in  war  and  its 
heroes,  keeping,  as  it  were,  to  one  citele  of  subjects. 

Brande. 
Colei^idge. 


CYC'Lj-CAL,  «.     Cyclic. 


CY'CLO-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr,  kUkIo^,  a  circle,  and 
ypd(p(D,  to  describe.]  An  instrument  for  describ- 
ing the  arcs  of  circles  ;  an  arcograph,    Francis. 

CY'CLOiD  [si'klbtd,  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  sik'lbid, 
Bucha7ian],  n.  [Gr.  KfUofi^fJj,  circular;  kOkXos, 
a  circle,  and  iJ6og,  form ;  It.  ^  Sp.  cicloide  ;  Fr. 
cyclohle.]  {Geom.)  A  curve  ^—^^^^..-—-Tr^ 
which  is  traced  out  by  any  y^j^      (    J 

point  in  the   plane   of    a        

circle  rolling  on  a  straight  line,  and  continuing 
in  the  same  plane. 

^KeT"  If  the  generating  point  is  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle,  the  curve  is  called  the  common  cy- 
cloid-, if  it  is  without  the  circumference,  the  curve 
is  called  the  curtate  cycloid ;  and  if  it  is  within  it,  the 
curve  is  called  the  prolate  or  infiected  cycloid;  —  called 
also  trochoid.     Davies. 

CY'CLOID,  a.  {Ich.)  Noting  fishes  belonging  to 
the  order  of  cycloidians.  Agassiz. 

CY-CLOID'AL,  a.  [It.  cicloidale  ;  'Fi.  cycloidaL] 
Relating  to  a  cycloid.  Chambers. 

CY-CLOi'pi-AN,  n.  {Ich.)  One  of  an  order  of 
fishes  distinguished  by  having  scales  composed 
of  concentric  superposed  laminoe  with  smooth 
edges,  as  the  salmon.  Agassiz. 

CY-CL0M'JE;-TE.Y,  n.  [Gr.  kvkU^,  a  circle,  and 
lierpov,  a  measure.]  The  art  of  measuring  cy- 
cles. Walks. 

CY'CLONE,  n.  [Gr.  kvk?.6u>,  to  encircle.]  A  rota- 
tory wind  advancing  on  a  line.  "By  the  term 
cyclones,  I  mean  rotatory  "winds  advancing  on  a 
line."  Capt.  A.  Parish. 

CY-CLO-P^'DT-A  (si-klo-pe'de-fi)  [si-klo-pe'de-?, 
W.  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  S?n. ;  si-kio-pe-de'fi,  S.  ;  si-fclo- 
ped'y?)  P-  ^']t  f^-  [Gr.  KVK?.oi,  a  circle,  and  irai~ 
hla,  instruction.]  A  circle  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  a  book,  or  series  of  volumes,  containing 
a  view  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order;  an  encyclopaedia. 
ts^=  More  correctly  written  encyclopmdia^  from  the 
Greek  words  h  xtixXcj  iraidiia,  instruction  in  a  circle. 
Brande. 
Syn.  — See  Dictionary. 

CY-CLO-PE'AN,  or  CY-CLO'P^l-AN  [sI-klo-pe'?n, 
Ja.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb. ;  si-klo'pe-rin,  K.  Ash,  Brande], 
a.  Relating  to  the  Cyclops  ;  vast  ;  gigantic  ; 
terrific ;  cyclopic.  Bp.  Hall. 

CY'CLO-PEDE,  n.     Cyclopasdia.  Warton. 

CY-CLO-PE'DI-A,  n.    See  Cyclopedia. 

CY-CLO-PED'IC,         }  ^.      Belonging  to,  or  re- 

CY-CLO-PED'I-CAL,  )  sembling,  a  cyclopaedia. 

Ec.  Rev. 

CY-CL6p'IC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Cyclops  ;  gigan- 
tic ;  vast.     "  Cyclopic  monsters."    Bp.  Taylor. 

CY'CL5PS,  71.  sing.  Si  pi.  [Gr.  K£;Kp.w7rff,  creatures 
with  circular  eyes  ;  KbK7.oi,  a  circle,  ojif,  the  eye.] 

1.  {Myth.)  Vulcan's  workmen,  giants  who  had 
only  one  eye,  in  the  middle  of  their  forehead. 
According  to  Homer,  they  were  a  gigantic,  in- 
solent, lawless  race  of  shepherds  in  Sicily. 

W m.  Sjnith. 

2.  {Zodl.)  A  genus  of  branchiopods  inhabit- 
ing fresh  waters.  Baird, 

CY-CLO'STO  'Mj3,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  KbK?.os,  a  circle,  and 
arofia,  the  mouth.] 

1.  {Ich,)  A  tribe  of  cartilaginous  fishes  in 
■which  the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  large  cir- 
cular lip,  as  in  the  lamprey.  Brande. 

2.  {Zobl.)  A  genus  of  air-breathing  gastero- 
pods  or  snails,  in  which  the  aperture  of  the 
shell  is  round.  Brande. 


CY'CLp-STOME,  n 
stoma. 


{Ich.)   One  of  the  Cyclo- 
Brande. 


CY-CLOS'TO-MOUS,  a.  {ZoOL)  Having  a  circu- 
lar mouth ;  round-mouthed.  Kirby. 

OY-CLQ-STY'LAR,  a.  [Gr.  KbKU^,  a  circle,  and 
ffrii^.of,  a  pillar.]  {Arch.)  Relating  to  a  struc- 
ture composed  of  a  circular  range  of  columns 
without  an  interior  building  or  core,         Weale. 

CY'D^R,  71.     See  Cider.  Todd. 

CY-E-E^r-OL'O-^Y,    n.      [Gr.   Kbriai^,   pregnancy ; 

Kviui,  to  bear  in  the  womb,  and  ).6yoq,  a  discourse.] 

{Mud.)  The  doctrine  of  gestation  Dunglison. 
CYG'NgT  (sjg'netXn.   [Gr, /.t/fj'oc,  a  swan  ;  l^cyg- 

nns\  It.  rygno  ;  Fr,  cygnc]     {Ornlih.)  A  young 

swan. 


Shah. 
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CYG-m'JfM,n.pl. 
[L.  cygnus,  a 
swan.]  (Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  or- 
der Anseres  and 
family  Anatidai ; 
swans.  Gray.  Cygnusftruj. 

CYG'NUS,  n.  [L.,  a  swan.']  {Astron.)  A  con- 
stellation in  the  northern  hemisphere.        Hind. 

CYL'!N-D?R,  n.  [Gr.  Kkhvipo; ;  L. 
cylindrus  ;  It.  .Sr  Sp.  cilindro ;  Fr. 
ei/Krt(ire.] 

1.  (Geoni.)  A  right  prism  whose 
bases   are   circles  ;    a   solid   which 
may  be  generated  by  revolving  a  rectangle  about 
one  of  its  sides.  Peirce. 

JB^  The  side  about  which  the  rectangle  is  revolved 
is  tile  arts,  and  the  opposite  side  generates  a  curved 
surface,  which  is  called  the  convez  or  lateral  surface. 
Any  section  of  the  surface  by  a  plane  is  called  a  base. 
If  the  plane  of  a  base  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  the 
cylinder  is  r'urht,  and  the  base  a  circle ;  otherwise  it 
is  oblique,  and  the  base  elliptical.     Davies. 

2.  (Gunnery.)  The  bore  of  a  cannon  or  great 
gun.  Maunder. 

CYL-IN-DRA'CEOUS  (66),  a.  Cylindrical.  Ogilvie. 

CY-LIN'DRIC,         >„.      [Gr.   KvX,v!,o,K6i;   Fv.e,j- 
CY-lIn'DRI-CAL,  S  lindrique.]    Partaking  of  the 
nature,  or  the  form,  of  a  cylinder.      Arbwthnot. 
Cylindrical  surface,  a  surface  generated  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  straight  line  which  continues  always  paral- 
lel to  another  straight  line.  Eliot. 

CY-LiN'DEl-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
cylinder. 

CYL-JN-DRiq'J-TY.ra.  State  of  being  cylindric.  [e.] 

CY-LIN'DRI-PORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cyl- 
inder. Maunder. 

CYL'IN-DRom  [sil'jn-droid,  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  se-lin'- 
dibid,  Crabbl,  n.  [Gr.  Kvliv^paq,  a  cylinder,  and 
fiSos,  form ;  It.  cilindroide ;  Fr.  cylindrdide^  A 
solid  body,  differing  from  the  cylinder  by  hav- 
ing its  base  elliptical ;  a  right  cylinder  with  an 
elliptical  base.  Davies. 

CY-LlN-DEO-MET'RJC,  a.  [Gr.  Khliv^oi.,  a  cyl- 
inder, and  liirpoi',  a  measure.]  Belonging  to  a 
scale  used  in  measuring  cylinders-       Maunder. 

CY'M^,n.  1.  [Gr.  Kiniita,  or  KOjia,  a  foetus,  a  sprout; 
L.  cynia.']     {^Bot.)  A  cyme.  '^ 

2.  [Gr.  Ko- 
fta.']  (Arch.')  A 
waved  member 
or  moulding  of 
a  cornice,  con- 
vex at  the  bot- 
tom and  concave  at  the  top,  or  the  reverse.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  termed  cyma  recta,  and  in 
the  latter  cyma  reversa.  Brande. 

OY-MAR',  ft.     A  loose,  light  gown.  —  See  Simar. 

Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cymar,  Dniden. 

CYM'A-TINE,  re.  (Mire.)  A  fibrous  mineral.  Dana. 

CY-mA  '  Tf-  irM  (se-ma'she-iim),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
'Kviidrwv,  dim.  of  KVfia,  a  wave.]  {Arch.)  Same 
as  Cyma.  Brande. 

CYM'BAL,  re.  [Gr.  KinPaJ-ov ;  L.  cymbalum ;  It. 
cembalo  ;  Sp.  cimbalo ;  Fr.  cymbale.'] 

1.  A  musical  instrument,  consisting  of  two 
plates  of  metal,  in  the  form  of  a  dish,  which, 
when  struck  together,  produce  a  ringing  sound. 

2.  A  mean  instrument  used  by  gypsies,  &c., 
consisting  of  a  steel  wire  in  a  triangular  form, 
passing  through  small  rings,  which  may  be 
moved  along  the  wire  by  a  rod,  while  the  instru- 
ment is  held  suspended.  London  Ency. 

jg^^  The  precise  form  of  the  instrument,  as  used  by 
the  ancients,  is  unknown.     Smart. 

3.  A  sort  of  cake ;  doughnut.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
t  CYM'BAL-IST,  n.  A  player  on  a  cymbal.  Blount. 
CYM'BI-FORM,  a.    [L.  cymba,  a  boat,  and 

fortna,  form  ;  Fr.  cymbiforme.']   Formed 
"like  a  boat ;  boat-shaped.  P.  Cyc. 

CYM'BI-ilM,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Kv/ilSiov,  a. 
cup.]  '  (Conch.)  A  kind  of  sea-shell  ;  a 
gondola.  Brande. 


CYME,  n.  [See  Cyma.]  (Bat.)  A  kind 
of  inflorescence,  as  of  the  elder,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  corymb,  but  of  the 
determinate  sort,  the  central  flower  of 
each  portion  opening  earliest.    Gray. 

CY-mIf'5R-0US,  a.  [L.  cyma,  a  sprout,  and/cro, 
to  bear.]     Bearing  cymes.  Craig. 

CY'MOID,  a.  [Gr.  Kvfia,  an  embryo,  and  rt&s, 
form.]  (Boll.)  Eelating  to,  or  resembling,  a 
cyme  or  cyma.  Forster. 

CY'MO-PHSNE,  re.  [Gr.  utifia,  a  wave,  and  ifali/u, 
to  appear.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  green  col- 
or, of  different  shades,  and  having  a  conchoidal 
or  undulated  fracture.  It  resembles  the  chrys- 
oberyl.  Weale. 

CY-M6ph'A-N0US,  a.  Having  a  wavy  light ; 
opalescent;  chatoyant.  Ogilvie. 

CY-MOSE',  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
a  cyme  or  cyma.  P.  Cyc. 

CY'MOUS,  u,.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Cymose.    Ogilvie. 

CY-NAN'eHC,  re.  [Gr.  Kovdyxv^  a  dog-throttling; 
'kuwv,  Kovis,  a  dog,  and  ayx'^,  to  strangle.]  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  air-passages  ;  —  a  disease  of 
many  varieties,  comprising  common  sore  throat, 
quinsy,  and  croup.  Dunglison. 

CY-NAN'TflRO-Py,  re.  [Gr.  Kbm,  Kvv6i,  a  dog, 
and  a'j'QpwTTOf,  a  man.]  A  species  of  madness 
in  whichnien  have  the  qualities  of  dogs.  Johnson. 

Cy-NAP'l-NA,  }  „.       (Chem.)    An    alkaloid    ob- 

CYN'A-PINE,    5  tained  from  cynapium,  or  fool's- 

parsley.  Clarke. 

CY-JfA'PI-trM,  n.  [Gr.  nbuiv,  Kuvdf,  a  dog,  and 
aiTuiv,  parsley.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
uSthusa ;  fool's-parsley.  Loudoti. 

CYJV'4-Rj1,  re.  [Gr.  KfvApa,  a  dog-thorn,  a  kind 
of  wild  rose.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
thistle  kind,  including  the  artichoke.         Craig. 

CYN-A-RA'CEOUS  (-shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the 
character  of  plants  of  the  genus  Cynara.    Craig. 

CYN-ARC-TOM'A-jGHY,  re.  [Gr.  icOm,  a  dog, 
ap/crof,  a  bear,  and  li&x^*  ^  battle.]  Bear-bait- 
ing with  a  dog. 


Hudibras. 


CY-JfAR  'RHO-DOM;  re.  [Gr.  Kiwv,  Kiiv6;,  a  dog, 
and  fioHov,  a  rose.]  (Bot.)  A  fruit  composed  of 
several  free,  hard,  and  indehiscent  ovaries,  en- 
veloped by,  but  not  united  to,  the  fleshy  tube  of 
the  calyx,  as  that  of  the  rose.  Henslow. 

t  CYN-5-9-ET'I0S,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  KOvtiylriKi  ;  Kbwv, 
Kuvog,  a  dog,  and  rjyiotiat,  to  lead.]  The  art  of 
hunting  with  dogs.  Browne, 

CYN'IC,         )  (j_       [Gr.   KvvtKds,   dog-like  ;    Kbiav, 
CYN'I-CAL,  >  irviids,  a  dog ;  L.  cynicus ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
cinico  ;  Fr.  cynique.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  dog-star  ;  as,  "  The  cynic 
year,  or  canicular  year."  —  See  Canicular. 

2.  Relating  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes, 
or  to  the  Cynics. 

3.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  dog ;    brutal ; 
snarling ;  carping ;  snappish  ;  ill-natured. 

He  was  a  man  of  .  . .  morose  and  citnical  temper.    Burnet. 
I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obliga- 
tions where  no  benefit  has  been  received.  Johnson. 

CYN'IC,  re.  1.  A  follower  of  Diogenes ;  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  snarling  sect. 

2.  A  morose  man  ;  a  misanthrope. 
"Without  these  precautions,  the  man  degenerates  into  a 
cynic.  Addison, 

CYN'J-CAL-LY,a(?.    In  acynicalmanner.    Bacon. 


CYN't-CAL-NESS,  re. 
cal;  moroseness. 


The  quality  of  being  cyni- 
Booth. 


CYN'!-Cl§M,  re.  The  quality  of  a  cynic ;  misan- 
thropy ;  moroseness.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

CYN'IC-SPA§M,  re.  [Gr.  Kunxdi,  dog-like,  and 
unaaixct,  a  spasm.]  (Med.)  A  convulsive  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face, 
distorting  the  mouth,  nose,  &c.         Dunglison. 

CY-JVIC'TIS,  re.  [Gr.  Kiwy,  a  dog,  and  ixn;,  a 
kind  of  weasel  or  ferret.]  (Zoiil,)  An  African 
mammiferous  quadruped,  resembling  the  fox, 
and  living  in  burrows.  Baird. 

CY'NjPS,  n.     [Gr.  kIiui,  to  impregnate.]     (Ent,)  A 


Linnsean  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects ;  the 
gall-fly.  Brande. 

CYJ^'O-nOJ^,  n.  [Gr.  KdiDv,  Kuv6s,  a  dog,  and 
^^o6s,  d66vTos,  a  tooth.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
grasses  ;  dog's-tooth  grass.  P.  Cyc. 

CY^r-g-GLdS'SUM,  re.  [Gr.  KvvdyXwmov;  Klim, 
.Kvvds,  a  dog,  and  y?,tt>a(Ta,  the  tongue  ;  L.  cyntf- 
glossos.']  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  hound's- 
tongue.  P.  Cyc. 

CY-NOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Kim,_  nvvds,  a  dog,  and 
yfititpw,  to  describe.]  A  description  or  history 
of  the  dog.  Craig. 

CYM'-O-LYS'SA,  re.  [Gr.  iaiv6?.vcmos,  mad  from  the 
bite  of  a  dog  ;  Kiuiv,  kuvos,  a  dog,  and  ).ijaaa,  rage.] 
(Med.)   Canine  madness;  hydrophobia. 

Dunglison. 

CYJV-O-REX'I-A,  re.  [Gr.  Kbwv,  Kvvds,  a  dog,  and 
i'fiffij,  a  longing;  Fr.  cynoreade.]  (Med.)  An 
insatiable  or  canine  appetite.  Crabb. 

CY'NO-SURB,  or  CYN'O-SURE  [si'no-sur,  S.  E. 
R.\  sin'o-sur,  J.  Wb.;  sTn'o-shur  or  si'no-shur, 
W.;  sin'o-sur  or  si'no-siir,  F.',  si'n9-shiir,  Ja. ; 
sin-o-shor'  or  si'no-slior',  K. ;  si'no-ziir  or  si'no- 
zhor,  Sm.'],  re.  [Gr.  Kwdaovpa,  a  dog's  tail ;  Kbuiu, 
Kvv6i,  a  dog,  and  ovp6,  a  tail ;  L.  cynosura ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  cinosura;  Fr.  cynosure!] 

1.  A  name  of  the  constellation  Ursa  Minor, 
or  the  Lesser  Bear,  which  contains,  in  the  tail, 
the  pole  star  by  which  mariners  are  guided. 

As  seamen  that  are  run 
Far  northward  find  long  winters  to  be  light, 
And  in  the  cynosure  adore  the  sun.  I^avenant. 

2.  Any  thing  which  attracts  or  fixes  the  at- 
tention ;   a  point  of  attraction. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 

The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes.  Milton, 

CY-Jvg-SU'RUS,  re.  [Gr.  KtifScovfa,  a  dog's  tail.] 
(Bot)  A  genus  of  grasses ;  the  crested  dog's- 
tail  or  gold-seed.  P.  Cyc. 

CY'ON,  re.    See  CiON,  and  Scion.  Evelyn 

CY-g-PHO'RI-A,  re.  [Gr.  mo^ofla,  pregnancy; 
Kb'oi,  the  foEtiis,  and  (ffpis,  to  bear.]  (Med.) 
Time  of  gestation  ;  pregnancy,  Dunglison. 

CY-PE-rA  '  CE-.S:  (si-pe-ra'she-e),  re.  [Gr.  Klniipos, 
a  kind  of  sedge  ;  L.  cyperos.']  (Bot.)  A  family 
of  plants  differing  from  grasses  in  the  parts  of 
fructification,  and  in  the  sheath  being  closed  up, 
not  slit ;  the  sedge  family.  Loudon. 

CYP-5-RA'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  (Bot.)  Belong- 
ing to  the  class  Cyperaceee.  Craig. 

CYP'F.-rOs,  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
sedge  family ; — also  the  root  of  one  species.  Gray. 

CY'PHjiR,  re.    See  Cipher.  Todd. 

CYPH'0-n1§M,  re.  [Gr.  ku^idi',  a  sort  of  pillory  in 
which  criminals  were  fastened  by  the  neck  ; 
Ko^tavicfi6s,  punishment  by  the  Kitjuov ;  Fr.  cypho- 
nisme,]  An  ancient  mode  of  punishment,  which 
consisted  in  besmearing  the  criminal  with  hon- 
ey, and  then  exposing  him  to  insects  while  fas- 
tened to  a  stake  or  extended  on  the  ground  with 

■    his  arms  pinioned.  Brande. 

CY-PR.S  'A,  re.  [Gr.  YLvirpia,  one  of  the  names  of 
Venus.]  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  mollusks ;  the 
cowry.  Brande. 

CY'PR^SS,  re.     [Gr.  Kmripmaos  ;  L.  ctmressu,s  ;  It. 
cipresso  ;  Sp.  cipres  ;  Fr.  cyprds.]     The  common 
name  of  the  forest  trees  of  the  genus  Citpressu,s 
and  order  Coniferm.  They  are  evergreen,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  firs  and  pines  by  their  leaves 
being  mere   scales,   their   cones  being   formed 
of  a  small  number  of  peltate  woody  bracts,  and 
their  seeds  being  very  small,  angular,  and  sev- 
eral to  each  bract.     From  its  use  at  funerals^ 
and  in  adorning  sepulchres  among  the  ancients, 
the  cypress  is  taken  as  an  emblem  of  mourn- 
ing. Eng.  Ency. 
Poplars  and  alders  ever  quivering  played, 
And  nodding  cypress  formed  a  fVagrant  shade.       Pope. 
Bind  you  ray  brows  with  mourning  cypress.        Bp,  Hall. 

CY'PR^SS,  a.    1.  Pertaining  to  cypress.    "  Cy- 
press trees."   Shak.  "  Cypress  shades."  Milton. 
2.  Made  of  cypress.  "  Cypress  chests."  Shak. 

CYP'RI-AN,  a.  1.  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus. 

2.  [See  Cyprian,  re.]  Devoted  to  lewd  pleas- 
ures ;  licentious.  Ash. 

CYP'EJ-AN,  ft.     1.  A  native  of  Cyprus. 
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2.  [Gr.  Kirrpts,  a  name  of  Venus,  from  iiimpos, 
or  Cyprus,  her  favorite  island.]  A  devotee  of 
Venus  ;  a  prostitute.  Booth. 

ClfP'EiNE,  ffl.  Belongingto  the  cypress-tree.  Ash. 

cyp'RiNB,  «.  [L.  cyprius,  pertaining  to  copper.] 
(ilfw.)  A  species  of  idocrase  having  a  blue  tint, 
probably  from  the  presence  of  copper.      Dana. 

CY-PRlM'I-DJE,n.  pi.    (Ich.)  The  carp  family. 

CY-PRI'JVVS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ktntfilmi,  a  species 
of  carp.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of  which 
the  common  carp  is  the  type.  Yaj'rell. 

CifP'RJ-6T,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Cyprus.  Ed.  Bm. 

CYP-RI-PE'ni-  Hm,  n.  [Gr.  Ktirpit,  a  name  of  Ve- 
nus, and  T:bhiQv,  a  sock  or  buskin.]  (5o^.)  A 
genus  of  plants  ;  lady's-slipper.  Loudon. 

Cr'PRIS,  n.  (Zoal.)  A  genus  of  branchiopod, 
fresh-water  crustaceans,  with  two  pairs  of  feet 
and  two  antennse,  terminated  by  a  pencil  of  fine 
hairs,  which  they  use  for  locomotion.        Baird. 

CY'PRUS,  n.  [From  Old  Fr.  crespe,  crape,  or 
from  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  where  it  was  first 
manufactured.  Skinner.  — From  Cyprus,  where 
it  was  made,  or  from  cypress,  as  being  used  in 
mourning.  Johnson.  —  Most  probably  from  Cy- 
prus, where  it  was  originally  manufactured. 
Todd."]     A  thin,  transparent,  black  stuff. 

Your  picture  .  ,  .  one  half  drawn 

In  solemn  ct/pnis,  the  other  cobweb  lawn.    B.  Jonson. 

CY'PRUS-lAwn,  n.    Same  as  Cyprus. 

And  sable  stole  of  cyprus-laion.  Milton. 

CY'P'SE-L.4,  n.      [Gr.  Kvipl?.Ti,  a  hollow  vessel.] 

{Bot.)  A   one-seeded,    one-celled,   indehiscent 

fruit ;  —  called  also  cCchenium.  Brande. 

CYP-SE-LrM.X,n.pl.  [L. 

cypsellus,      the      swift.] 

{Omith.)    A   sub-family 

of  fissirostral  birds  of  the 

order  Passercs  and  family 

Hiimndinidce ;  swifts. 

Gray.     Acanthylis  pelasgia. 


CyR-¥-NA'lC,  a.  [Gr.  Kupi;vaMs.]  {Geog.)  Re- 
lating to  Cyrene.  hd.  Rev. 

CyR-5-NA'(C,  n.  One  of  an  ancient  sect  of  phi- 
losophers, so  called  from  their  founder,  Aristip- 
pus  of  Cyrene  ;  a  Cyrenian.  Maunder. 

CY-RE'NI-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Cyrene, 
a  region  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  Craig. 

CY-RE'NI-AN,  n.     1.  A  native  of  Cyrene.   Craig. 

2.  One'  of  a  sect  of  Epicureans  established 

at  Cyrene  by  Aristippus,  who  was  a  disciple  of 

Socrates ;  a  Cyrenaic.  Craig. 

CYR-I-p-Lop'JC,  a.  [Gr.  itipiot,  principal,  chief, 
and  >.6yos,  a  discourse.]  Relating  to  capital 
letters.  Smart. 

CY R'TO-STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  Ki>f>Ti>s,  curved,  and  irrB^.os, 
a  pillar.]  {Arch.)  A  circular,  projecting  por- 
tico. '  Weale. 

CYST,  n.  [Gr.  Kban;,  a  bag.  —  A.  S.  cyst,  a  chest, 
a  sheath.]  {Anat.)  A  pouch,  or  sac,  containing 
morbid  matter,  without  opening,  and  commonly 
of  a  membranous  nature,  developed  accidentally 
in  one  of  the  natural  cavities,  or  in  the  substance, 
of  organs  ;  —  written  also  kyst.  Dunglison. 

CfST'^D,  a.    Enclosed  in  a  cyst  or  bag.  Clarke. 

CYS'TJC,  'a.     [Gr.  Kiirris,  a  bag.]     {Med.) 

1.  Belongmg  to  the   gall-bladder.     "  Cystic 
artery."     "  Cystic  calculi."  -Dunglison. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  urinary  bladder.    "  Cys- 
tic remedies."  Dunglison. 

3.  Having  cysts  or   cells,  as  some  tumors. 
"  Cystic  sarcoma."  Dunglison. 

Cystic  oxide,  {Chem.)  one  of  the  ingredients  found 
in  urinary  calculi.  Dungiison. 

CYS'TINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  term  applied  by  some 
chemists  to  cystic  oxide.  Brande. 

CYS'TIS,  n.     Same  as  Cyst.  Wiseman. 

CVS-TI'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  Kbons,  the  bladder.]  {Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Brande. 


OYS'TO-CELE,  «.  [Gr.  Kbnitu,  the  bladder,  and 
/ti/Ai/,  hernia.]  {Med.)  A  hernia  or  rupture 
arising  from  the  protrusion  of  the  bladder. 

Brande, 

CYS-TO-LITH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  /cfnrris,  the  bladder,  and 
UBoi,  a  stone.]  {Med.)  Relating  to  the  stone 
in  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

CYS'TOSE,  u,.    {Med.)  Like  a  cyst.     Dunglison. 

CYS'TO-TOME,  n.  [Fr.]  An  instrument  used 
in  cystotomy.  '        Dunglison. 

CYS-TOT'p-MY,  n.  [Gr.  Kbarn,  the  bladder,  and 
ro/^^,  a  cutting.]  {Surg.)  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting into  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

CYT'I-SlNE,  «.  {Chem.)  A  purgative  deleterious 
substance  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Cytisus 
lahurnum,  Cytis'us  alpinus,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

CYT'I-Strs,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  kItioos,  a  kind  of  clo- 
ver.] {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  including  the  two  species  of  Labur- 
num. Loudon. 

CYT'O-BLAST,  n.  {Bot.  8c  Phys.)  The  nucleus, 
cellule,  or  centre  of  assimilative  force,  from 
which  the  organic  cell  is  developed.        Brande. 

CZAR,  or  TZAR  (zir),  n.      [L.   Ccesar ;  Ger.  kai- 
ser; Dut.  cscr-ctr  ;  Sw.  czar;  Slav,  to'rj ;  Dan., 
It.,  §  Sp.  zar.]     The  title  of  the  Emperor  or 
Autocrat  of  Russia. 
Syn.  —  See  Monakch. 

CZA-Ei'NA  (z^-re'nj),  n.  The  title  of  the  Em- 
press of  Russia.  Goldsmith. 

CZA-EIN'I-AN,  a.  Relating,  or  belonging,  to  the 
Emperor  or  the  Empress  of  Russia.  Craig. 

CZAR'ISH  (ziir'isli),  a.  Relating  to  the  czar,  or 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Tatler. 

CZAR'O-WlTZ  (zSr'o-wits),  n.  [Rus.  cmrovicz.'\ 
The  title  of  the  czar's  eldest  son.  Smart. 


D. 


Dthe  fourth  letter  and  third  consonant  of  the 
9  alphabet,  is  a  dental  and  a  mute,  and  has  a 
sound  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  t.  In  its 
formation  the  continuous  flow  of  the  breath  is 
interrupted  by  the  pressure  of  the  tongue  against 
the  gum  of  the  upper  front  teeth.  It  diiiers 
from  t  in  its  capability  of  some  continuation, 
and  in  its  being  uttered  in  the  natural  tone  of 
the  voice.  In  etymologies,  it  is  frequently  in- 
terchanged with  t  and  th.  —  As  a  Roman  nu- 
meral, it  denotes  500,  and  with  a  dash  over  it 
5000.  —  It  is  used  as  a  key  in  music,  and  also 
to  denote  a  sliding-valve  in  a  steam-engine. 

BJ-Al  'DBR,  n.  [Dut.]  A  Dutch  coin,  of  the 
value  of  about  half  a  crown.  Crabb. 

DAB,  V.  a.  [Goth,  daupjan  ;  Dut.  dabben.  — Fr. 
dauber.']     [i.  dabbed  ;  pp.  dabbing,  dabbed.] 

1.  To  strike  suddenly  ;  to  slap.    "  To  dab  him 
in  the  neck."  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  To  touch  gently.      "  Dabbing  it  [a  sore] 
with  fine  lint."  Sharp. 

dAB,  «.  1.  A  quick  or  sudden  blow ;  a  touch. 
"  A  dab  in  the  mouth  with  a  broken  sword." 

Memoirs  of  Captain  Crichton. 

2.  A  small  soft  lump  of  any  thing.    Johnson. 

3.  An  expert ;  an  adept.     "  A  third  [writer] 
is  a  dab  at  an  index."  Goldsmith. 

An  Eton  stripling  training  for  the  law, 

A  dunce  at  syntax,  but  a  dab  at  taw.  Anon. 

4.  {Ich.)  A  small,  flat  fish,  of  a  dark-brown 
color  ;  the  Pleuronectes  limanda.         Maunder. 

D4-BCE'CI-4  (66),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants; 
irishwort ;' —  called,  in  Ireland,  St.  Dabeoc's 
heath,  whence  the  name.  P.  Cyc. 

DAB'BLE  (d&b'bl),  V.  a.     [Dim.  of  dab  ;  Dut.  dab- 


belen.']  Ji.  dabbled  ;  pp.  dabbling,  dab- 
bled!] To  dip  a  little  or  often  ;  to  wet ;  to  be- 
sprinkle ;  to  moisten.  "  Dabbled  wings."  Swift. 
**  Hair  dabbled  in  blood."     Shak. 

DAB'BLE,  t'.  n.  1.  To  play  in  water,  mud,  or  any 
moist  mixture  ;  to  paddle  with  the  hands  or 
feet.  "  I  saw  a  young  child  dabbling  in  a  buck- 
et of  water."  Boyle. 

2.  To  make  slight  or  superficial  essays  ;  as, 
"To  dabble  in  politics  or  in  poetry." 

3.  To  make  impertinent  changes  ;  to  tamper ; 
to  meddle.  "  DaSiZiny  with  the  text."  Atterbury. 

DAB'BIiER,  n.  1.  One  who  dabbles  or  plays  in 
water,  mud,  or  some  moist  mixture. 

2.  One  who  makes  slight  and  superficial  es- 
says ;  a  sciolist.  "  Dabblers  in  metaphysics  are 
the  most  dangerous  creatures  breathing."  Twc^e?-. 

DAB'OHICK,  n.  A  small  water-fowl  of  the  grebe 
kind ;  the  little  or  black-chin  grebe  ;  Fodiceps 
minor;  —  called  also  dip-chick,  dob-chick,  and 
didapper.  Yarrell. 

DAB'ST^R,  n.  One  who  is  expert  at  any  thing  ; 
a  dab  ;  an  adept.     [Vulgar.]  Smart. 

DA  CA'PO,  ad.  [It.,  again,  from  the  begin- 
ning."] {Mv^.)  A  term  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
movement,  to  acquaint  the  performer  that  he  is 
to  return  and  end  with  the  first  strain.    Moore. 

DACE,  n.  [Dut.  daas.] 
{Ich.)  A  small  river- 
fish  of  the  carp  family ; 
Leuciscnis  vulgaris;  — 
called  also  dar,  dare, 
and  dart.  Baird.  Dace. 

dA(J'j;-L6,  n.     [A  transposition  of  L.  alcedo,  a 


kingfisher.]  {Omith.)  A  large  Australian  spe- 
cies of  passerine  birds,  nearly  allied  to  the  king- 
fisher. Brande. 

DA'CIAN  (da'shiin,  66),  a.  {Geog.)  Belonging  to 
Dacia,  now  "Wallachia.  Murray. 

DA-COIT',  n.  [Bengalee.]  One  of  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers in  Hindostan ;  decoit.  Hamilton. 

DA-COI'TY,  n.  [Bengalee.]  Gang-robbery  in 
Hindostan,  practised  by  night ;  decoity.  Tytler. 

DAc-RY-(^E-Lb' SIS,  n.  [Gr.  idxfv,  a  tear,  and 
ytXaui',  to  laugh.]  {Med!)  A  species  of  insanity 
in  which  the  patient  weeps  and  laughs  at  the 
same  time.  Dunglison. 

DlC-RY-b'MA,  n.  [Gr.  Soicpto,  to  weep.]  {Med.) 
A  diseased  state  of  the  lachrymal  duct  of  the 
eye,  by  which  the  fiuid  that  usually  passes  into 
the  nose  is  ejected  from  the  eye  in  the  form 
of  tears.  Brande. 

DACTYL,  n.  [Gr.  S6ktvXos,  a  finger  ;  also  a  dac- 
tyl, which,  like  a  finger,  consists  of  one  long 
and  two  short  members  ;  L.  dactylus ;  It.  dat- 
tilo  ;  Sp.  dactilo  ;  Fr.  dactyle.]  (Pros.)  A  po- 
etic foot,  consisting  of  one  long  syllable  and  two 
short  ones,  as  corpora,  or  of  one  accented  syl- 
lable and  two  unaccented  ones,  as  typ'ical. 
The  following  couplet  is  composed  entirely  of 
dactyls  :  — 

Some  with  im  |  punity  1  snatch  oppor  I  tunity. 

Slay,  and  ex  I  ult  in  con  I  cealment'e  im  I  munity.  S.  Smitn. 

t  DACTYL,  V.  n.    To  run  nimbly.        B.  Jonson. 

DACTY-LAR,  a.    Relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 

the  dactyl ;  dactylic.  Craig. 

t  DAC'TY-LET,  n.     A  dactyl.  Bp.  Hall. 


MiEN,  SlE;    m6vE,  nor,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RtjLE.  — 9,  9,  5,  g,  soft;  fS,  fi,  £,  t,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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II  DAc-TYL'JC  [dSk-tll'ifc,  Ja.  Sm.  R.  ;  dak'te-lTk, 
K.  Wb.  Todd],  a.  [Qt.  iaKn?.iKis;  Ij.  dactyli- 
cus ;  Fr.  dactyliqite.'] 

1.  {Pros.)  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  the 
dactyl.  "  The  power  of  the  spondaic  and  dac- 
tylic harmony."  Rambler. 

2.  Noting  versos  which  end  with  a  dactyl  in- 
stead of  a  spondee.  Maunder. 

II  DAC-TYL'ICS,  n.  pi.  Metres  which  consist  of  a 
repetition  of  dactyls  or  equivalent  feet.  P.  Cyc. 

DAC-TYL'!-0-GLtPH,  n.  [Gr.  SaKruhoY^-ixpos  ;  iaic- 
ThXioqy  a  finger-ring,  and  y^{;0w,  to  engrave.] 

1.  An  engraver  of  stones  used  to  ornament 
finger-rings.  Elmes. 

2.  The  inscription  of  the  name  of  the  artist 

Gwdlt. 

aKTv7.wy7.v(pla.'] 
El-mes. 


.  6aKr{j?.tos,  a  fin- 
;  Fr.  dactylogra- 


on  a  gem. 
DAC-TYL-I-6g'LY-PHY,  n.     [Gr 
The  art  of  engraving  gems. 

DAC-TYL-J-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr 
ger-ring.  and  ypdtpw,  to  describe 
phicl   The  science  of  gem  engraving.    Brande 

dAC-TYL'!-P-MAN-CY,  11.  [Gr.  iaKrUm,  a  fin- 
ger-ring, and  ftavTiia,  divination.]  Divination 
by  means  of  finger-rings.  Maunder. 

DAC-TYL'ION  (dak-til'yon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
SiiKru?.o^,  a  finger.]  (JkTefl.)  The  union  of  the 
fingers  with  each  other.  Palmer. 

DAC'TYL-IST,  n.  A  proficient  in  dactylic  versi- 
fication ;  —  applied  especially  to  those  who  com- 
pose in  Latin  and  Greek. 

May  is  certainly  a  sonorous  dactylist.  Warton. 

I>JC-Tr-LI'riS,n.  [Gr.  5qk:™;.oj,  a  finger.]  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  finger.  Dunglison. 

DAC-TYL-OL'O-gfY,  re.  [Gr.  SdKnlos,  a  finger, 
and  >.6yos,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  dactylologie.']  The 
art  of  conversing,  or  communicating  ideas,  by 
spelling  words  with  the  fingers,  as  practised  by 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Dalgarno. 

DAC-TYL'p-MAN-CY,  n.  Dactyliomancy.  Brande. 

DAC-TY-LfiN'O-MY,  re.  [Gr.  iixrvXos,  a  finger, 
and  vijtw,  to  deal  out.]  The  art  of  numbering 
with  the  fingers.  Perry. 

DAC-TYL-OP'TeE-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  HktvIo;,  a  fin- 
ger, and  Trrfptii/,  a  wing  or  a  fin.]  {Ich.)  Noting 
fishes  the  inferior  rays  of  whose  pectoral  fin  are 
partially  or  entirely  free.  Brande. 

dJc- tyl-6p  ' TER-  trs,  re.  [See  D acttloptek- 
ous.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  containing  two 
species,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
fiying-guniard.  Brande. 

DAD,         }  n.     [A  word  formed  from  the  syllables 
DAD'DY,  5  da   da,   the    early  utterance    of  chil- 
dren ;  Gael,  djit ;  Ir.  daid ;  W.  .Sr  Corn,  tad ; 
Arm.  tatr^     A  childish  term  for  father. 

DAD'DLE,  V.  re.  [Dim.  of  dade^  To  walk  un- 
steadily or  feebly  ;  to  toddle.  Todd. 

DAD'DLE,  re.  The  hand  or  the  foot.  [Colloquial 
and  low,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

DAD'DQCK,  re.  {Bot.)  The  heart  of  a  tree  thor- 
oughly rotten,     [r.]  Maunder. 

DAD'DY-L6ng'-LEG§,  re.  {Ent.)  The  popular 
name  of  an  insect  of  the  genus  Tipula,  having 
the  body  and  legs  long  ancl  slender  ;  the  crane- 
fly  ;  —  called  also  father-long-legs.  Baird. 

f  DADE,  V.  a.  To  lead,  as  a  child  just  learning  to 
walk.  "  To  dade  and  lead  by  the  hand."  Holland. 

The  little  children,  when  they  learn  to  go. 

By  painful  mothers  daded  to  and  fro.  Drayion, 

fDADE,  V.  re.  To  walk  slowly  or  unsteadily,  as  a 
child  just  beginning  to  go  alone. 

No  sooner  taught  to  dade  than  from  their  mother  trip. 

Drayton. 

DA'DO  [da'do,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.],  re.  [It.  dado,  a  die.] 
{Arch.)  Tlie  cubical  part  of  the  pedestal,  be- 
tween the  base  and  the  cornice  ;  the  die  :  —  the 
Eart  of  the  mouldings  round  the  walls  of  a  room 
etween  the  base  and  the  sub-base.  Weak. 

DM  'DM,  a.  [Gr.  6ai5a?.(js,  from  the  name  of  a 
famous  Athenian  artist,  who  is  fabled  to  have 
constructed  the  celebrated  labyrinth  at  Crete,  in 
which  the  Minotaur  was  kept  ;  L.  dadalus.] 
Skilful ;  ingenious  ;  —  in  an  active  or  a  passive 
sense. 

Here  ancient  Art  her  dmdal  fancies  played.      WarUm. 


DJE-dA  'LE-A,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  fungi  most 
of  whose  species  grow  upon  wood.  Loudon. 

DjE-DA'LJ-AN,  «.  Maze-like;  resembling  a  lab- 
yrinth ;  intricate  ;  dedalous.  Cotgrave. 

DiED'A-LOUS,  a.     {Bot.)  See  Dedalous. 

D^S'M.'.'.N,  n.     {Zc'l.)  See  Desman.  Eng.Ency. 

tDAFF,  re.  [Dut.  do-/ ;  f,.;-.  daub;  loel.  dauf] 
A  blockish  or  foolish  fc"  r,/.  Chaucer. 

DAFF,  V.  a.    To  daunt.     [Local,  Eng.]        Grose. 

t  DAFF,  ".'.  a.  [See  DorF  ]  To  toss  aside ;  to 
put  off ;  to  dotf. 

Thou  madcap  Prmce  of  Wales,  that  dt^ed  the  world 
aside.  Shak. 

DAFF,  t'.  n.  [Sw.  dofwa.]  To  be  foolish ;  to 
make  sport ;  to  toy.'   [Scotland.]         Jamieson. 

DAF-FA-dIl'LY,  ?  „.     A  plant ;  the  nar- 

DAF-FA-DOWn-DIL'LY,  5  cissus  ;  daffodil. 

Bid  amaranthxis  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  dajfadiiUes  fill  their  cups  with  tears.        Milton. 
Strew  me  the  ground  with  daffadowndillies. 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lilies.      Spender. 

t  DAF'FLE,  V.  re.  To  betray  loss  of  memory.  Craig. 

DAF'FO-DIL,  re.  [Gr.  acijiihUs ;  L.  asphodelus  ; 
Fr.  asphodHe,  (fleur)  d'asphod^le ;  Dut.  ajfodillc ; 
Ger.  ajfodillwurz.']  A  species  of  narcissus  bear- 
ing yellow  flowers  ;  Narcissus-pseudo-narcis- 
sus ; —  called  also  sometimes  daffadilly,  and 
dajfadowndilly .  Loudon. 

DAFT,  a.  1.  Silly  ;  stupid.  [Local,  Eng.]  Arnold. 
2.  Playful ;  frolicsome.  [Scotland.]  Jamtesore. 

DAG,  re.  1.  [See  Daogee.]  A  dagger ;  a  pon- 
iard. Johnson. 

2.  f  [Gael,  dag.]  A  hand-gun ;  a  pistol. 5M7'^ore. 

3.  [Sw.  dang,  dew ;  Dan.  taage,  mist.]  Dew. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Ray. 

4.  t  [A.  S.  daag,  something  loose.]  A  slip  ; 
a  shred  ;  a  shoe-string.  Chaucer. 

DAG,  V.  a.     1.  t  To  cut  into  slips.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  let  fall  in  water  or  mire  ;  to  daggle  ;  to 

bemire.     [Local,  Eng.]  Johnson. 

DAG,  ■£>.  re.  [Sw.  dagga,  to  form  dew.]  To  driz- 
zle.    [Local.]  Brockett. 

DAG'jS^E,  re.  [Ger.  degen,  a  sword  ;  Ji-at.  dagge ; 
Sw.  daggert ;  Gael.  ^  Ir.  daigear,  a  dagger ; 
Bret,  dag,  dager.  —  It.  §  Sp.  daga;  Fr.  dague.] 

1.  A  short  sword  ;  a  poniard.  Sidney. 

2.  (Fencing.)  A  blunt  blade  of  iron,  with  a 
basket  hilt,  used  for  defence.  Johnso?i. 

3.  {Planting.)  The  obeliscus  or  obelisk,  a 
mark  of  reference;  thus  [f]. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  that  crosses  all 
the  puppets  of  the  bilgeways,  to  keep  them  to- 
gether. Dana. 

Datrg-er-plank,  (J^aut.)  the  platik  that  secures  the 
heads  of  the  puppets. —  Da^ger-knccs,  (JVa«(.)  cer- 
tain pieces  whose  sides  are  cast  down  and  bolted 
through  the  cramp.  Crabb. 

To  look  or  speak  daggers,  to  loolc  or  speak  fiercely, 
savagely. 

DAG'€S]pR,  V.  u,.    To  stab  with  a  dagger.    Dekker. 

DAG'eeR-FISH,  re.     A  kind  of  sea-fish.        Ash. 

DAG'epE^-DRAw'ING,  re.  The  act  of  drawing 
daggers  ;  approach  to  open  attack ;  a  quarrel. 
"Always  a.t  daggers-drawing .*'  Butler. 

DAG'GLE,  V.  a. 


[Dim.  of  dag.]     [i.  d 

,  DAGGLING,    DAGGLED.]      To    dip  ( 


DAGGLED  ; 

or  trail  in 
mire  or  water  :  to  draggle.  Swift. 

DAG'GLE,  V.  re.  To  run  through  wet  or  dirt  ;  to 
draggle.  Pope. 

tDAG'GLED-TAIL,  a.  Trailed  in  mud  or  mire  ; 
bemired;  bespattered.  Swift. 

DAG'GLE-TAIL,  re.     A  slattern  ;  a  slut;  a  drag- 
gle-tail. Smart. 
DAG'GLE-TAIL,       J  „.      Trailed  in   mud ;    be- 
DAft'GLE-TAILED,  )  mired ;  bespattered.  Craig. 

DAG'LOCK,  re.  A  loose  lock  of  wool,  much  soiled 
or  fouled.  Todd. 

DA'GQN,  re.  [Heb.  113'!.]  A  god  of  the  Philis- 
tines, whose  idol  was  pulled  do^vn  by  Samson. 
The  idol  is  described  by  Diodorits  oiculus  as 
having  the  head  of  a  woman  united  to  the  body 
of  a  fish. 

Dagon  hia  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man, 

And  do^vnward  fish.  Milton. 


DAG'SWAIN,  re.  A  rough,  coarse  sort  of  coverlet 
or  carpet,  made  from  daglocks  or  the  refuse  of 
wool.  Harrison. 

DAG'TAILED  (d&g'tald),  a.  Dirtied,  [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

DA-GUEE'R{-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Daguerre,  or 
to  the  dague'rrotype  invented  by  him.       Clarke. 

DA-GUEER'0-TYPE  (d9-pr'o-tIp),  re.  [Daguerre, 
the  name  of  the  inventor,  a  French  artist,  and 
Gr.  TiiTTof,  an  image.] 

1.  The  process  or  the  art  by  which  images 
are  fixed  oa  metal  plates.  A  sheet  of  silvered 
copper  is  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  iodine,  and 
becomes  coated  with  the  iodide  of  silver.  It  is 
then  placed  in  a  camera  obscura,  where  the 
image  of  some  object  is  made  to  fall  upon  it 
for  a  short  time ;  and  such  is  the  change  pro- 
duced in  the  iodide  of  silver  by  the  solar  rays, 
that  subsequent  exposure  of  the  plate  to  the 
vapor  of  mercury  brings  out  the  image  in  a 
distinct  and  permanent  form.  Brande. 

2.  The  picture  produced  by  the  process  of 
Dagiierre. 

One  who  practises 
guerro- 
Clarke. 


a.      Relating  to,   or 

formed  by,  the   da- 

N.  Brit.  Rev. 


DA-GUEEE'O-TYP-EE,    }  „ 

DA-GUERR'0-TY-P!ST,  )  the    art    of    daguerro- 

type. 
DA-GUERR-p-TYP'JC,         \ 
DA-GUERE-0-TYP'I-CAL,  ' 

guerrotype  process. 

DAH'LI-A  [dil'Ie-a,  Wb. ;  da'le-j,  Sm. ;  dai'e-?,  C], 
[Named  from  Andrew  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist, 
and  pupil  of  Linneeus.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  with  beautiful  flowers,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Compositie,  and  containing  two 
principal  species,  both  natives  of  Mexico,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties  ;  —  called  also, 
by  the  continental  botanists,  Georgina.  Loudon. 

DAH'LINE,  re.  {Chem.)  The  fecula  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  the  dahlia,  and  identical  with  inu- 
line.  Ure. 

DAl'LJ-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  or  hap- 
pening daily.  Taylor. 

DAI'LY,  a.  [A.  S.  dtpglic  ;  disg,  day,  and  lie,  like.] 
Happening  or  occurring  every  day ;  sufficient 
for  the  day  ;  diurnal ;  quotidian. 

Syn. —  Daily  is  a  familiar  and  colloquial  term; 
diurnal,  scientific.  Daily  occurrences ;  diurnal  mo- 
tion of  the  earth ;  quotidian  fever. 

DAI'LY  (da'le),  ad.    Every  day ;  very  often. 

fDAINT,  a.  [See  Dainty.]  Delicate ;  elegant ; 
dainty.     "  Diets  daint.'*  Spenser. 

f  DAINT,  re.  Something  delicious  ;  a  dainty. 
"  Daints  my  lowly  roof  maintains  not."Fletc/ier. 

DAIN'T?-OUS,  a.    Dainty.  Chaucer. 

DAIN'Tl-LY,  ad.  In  a  dainty  manner  ;  delicate- 
ly ;  nicely. 

DAIN'TI-NESS,  «.  1.  The  quality  of  being  dain- 
ty ;  deliciousness.  "  The  daintiness  of  the  pro- 
vision which  he  served."  Hakewill. 

2.  Elegance  ;  nicety.  "  The  duke  exceeded 
in  the  daintiness  of  his  leg  and  foot."     Wotton. 

3.  Fastidiousness ;  squeamishness. 

of  sand,  and  lime,  and  clay  Vitruvius  hath  discoursed 
without  any  daintiness.  Wotton. 

4.  Delicacy  ;  effeminacy.  "  The  daintiness 
and  niceness  of  our  captains  who  .  .  .  use  furred 
boots  and  cloaks."  Hackluyt. 

t  DAINT'LY,  ad.  Deliciously ;  daintily.  Sackville. 

tDAIN'TE^L,  re.    A  delicacy.     Tr.  of  Bulling er. 

DAIN'TY,  a.  [Old  Fr.  dain;  Fr.  daim,  a  deer, 
because  its  flesh  has  always  been  esteemed  a 
great  dainty.  Skinner.  —  L.  dens,  a  tooth ;  It. 
dente;  Sp.  diente;  Fr.  deitt.  Minsheu.  —  W. 
dantaith,  a  choice  morsel ;  a  dainty.     Gurnett.] 

1.  Agreeable  to  a  nice  taste  ;  delicious. 
"  Dainty  meats."  Gower. 

2.  Elegant ;  delicately  beautiful. 
And  to  those  dainty  limbs  which  Nature  lent, 

For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy.  Milton. 

3.  Fastidious  ;  squeamish.  "The  daintiest 
sense."  Davies. 

4.  t  Scrupulous ;  ceremonious.  "  Daiiity  of 
leave-taking."  Shak. 

5.  Affectedly  fine.  "Dainty  speakers."  Prior. 

DAIN'TY,  re.  1.  Something  delicious,  nice,  or 
delicate;  a  tidbit.  "  Sien's  dainties."  JBeaumont. 
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Be  not  dcsirouG  of  hia  dainties,  for  they  are  deceitful  meat. 

Ftov.  xxiii.  3. 

2,  A  term  of  fondness. 

Why,  that 'a  my  dainty,  I  shall  mias  thcc.  Shale. 

Syn. —  A  dainty  or  tidbit  is  a  delicious  morsel  of 
cookery;  delicacy^  something  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
Fond  of  dainties  and  tidbits;  eager  to  procure  all  the 
delicacies  of  tlio  season.  —  "  Those  who  indulge  them- 
selves freely  in  dainties  and  delicacies^  scarcely  know 
what  it  is  to  eat  with  an  appetite."     Crabb. 

DAC'RY  (da're),  n.  [M.  Goth,  daddjan,  to  milk. 
—  Icel.  de^gia,  to  give  milk.  — Sw.  dia,  to  milk  ; 
dofa,  a  dairy-maid.] 

1.  Collectively,  milk,  and  whatever  on  a  farm 
relates  to  it,  as  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese.  Temple. 

Grounds  were  turned  much  in  England  either  to  feeding 
or  dairy.  Temple. 

2.  The  place  where  milk  is  preserved  or  man- 
ufactm-ed  into  butter  or  into  cheese. 

What  atorcs  my  dailies  and  my  folds  contain!    Dryden. 

3.  A  milk-farm,     [r.]  Bacon. 

DAI'RY,  a.  Belonging  to  the  keeping  of  cows 
and  making  butter  and  cheese.  Ash. 

DAI'RY-HOUSE,  n.  A  house,  connected  with  a 
farm,  in  which  milk,  cheese,  &c.,  are  kcpt.Cr^i*/. 

DAI'RY— MAID,  n.  A  female  servant  who  man- 
ages a  dairy.  Addison. 

DAI'RY-r66m,  n.  A  room  where  milk  is  kept 
or  made  into  food.  Craig. 

DA'IS,  n.  [**I  apprehend  that  the  word  dais 
originally  signified  the  wooden  floor  (Fr.  d'ais  ; 
L.  de  assibus)  which  was  laid  at  the  upper  end 
of  a  hall,  as"  we  still  see  in  college  halls,  &c. 
That  part  of  the  room,  therefore,  which  was 
floored  with  planks  was  called  the  dais,  the  rest 
being  either  the  bare  ground,  or  at  best  paved 
with  stone."  Tyrioitt.  —  "  As  the  principal  ta- 
ble was  always  placed  upon  a  dais,  it  began  very 
soon,  by  a  natural  abuse  of  words,  to  be  called 
itself  a  dais.,  and  people  were  said  to  sit  at  the 
dais,  instead  of  at  the  table  upoji  the  dais."  Brit- 
ton.  —  Dossiutn,  or  dossun,  for  L.  dorsum,  the 
back.  Menage.  —  "May  not  the  word  be  deske, 
a  table  or  a  platform?"  Richardson.  —  Fr. 
dais ;  Old  Fr.  dois  ;  Provencal  deis ;  from  Gr. 
SiuKog,  a  quoit ;  L.  discus  ;  It.  desco  ;  Ger.  tisch. 
Diez.  —  See  Desk.] 

1.  A  platform  in  a  hall  or  banqueting-room 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  other  flooring. 

Britton. 

2.  The  principal  table  placed  upon  an  elevat- 
ed platform  in  a  dining-hall.  Britton. 

3.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  chief  seat 
at  the  principal  table  in  a  baronial  hall,  usually 
having  a  canopy  over  it.  Weale. 

4.  The  canopy  of  an  altar,  a  throne,  or  a  tri- 
bunal. Weale. 

DAI'§IED  (da'zid),  a.  Full  of,  or  furnished  with, 
daisies.     "  The  prettiest  daisied  plot."       Shak. 

DAI'RY  (da'ze),,  n.  [A.  S.  dcsges-ege,  day*s-eye.] 
(Bot.)  A  well-known  plant  of  the  order  Compos- 
itcB  and  genus  BelUs  ; — sometimes  ^vi'itten 
day*s~eye.  Loudon. 

As  he  paaaed,  the  wooda  put  forth  their  blossoms,  the  earth 

her  primroses  and  day's-eyes,  to  behold  him.  Howell. 

Daisies  pied  and  violets  blue.  ShaL. 

DAI'SY-DAp'PLED,  a.  Diversified  or  variegated 
with  daisies.  Warton. 

DA'K^IR,  n,  [Gr.  UKa,  ten ;  Goth,  deker.']  The 
number  ten.  In  old  English  statutes  a  daker 
was  sometimes  ten  hides,  at  others  twelve. 

DA'K^iR-HEN,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  fowl  of  the  order 
Grallee,  resembling  a  partridge  or  quail ;  land- 
rail ;  corn-crake  ;  Crex  pratensis.        Maunder. 

DA'KJR,  n.     Same  as  Daker.  Clarke. 

DAL,  n.    A  sort  of  East- Indian  vetch.  Bamilton. 

DALE,  71.  [Goth,  dalei  ;  A.  S.,  Dan.,  ^  Dut.  dal ; 
Ger.  thai ;  Dan.  S;  Sw.  dal ;  "W".  ddl;  Corn.  §  Slav. 
dol;  Gael.  §  Ir.  dail.']  A  low  place  between 
hills;  a  vale;  a  small  valley; — not  often,  like 
valley,  applied  to  extensive  tracts.  "  The  grate- 
ful variety  of  hills  and  dales."  Derham. 
Syn. —  See  Valley. 

DA'l^E-4y  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  pretty  little 
plants  ;  —  named  after  Thomas  Dale,  an  Eng- 
lish botanist.  Loudon. 


DAl'LI-ANCE,  n. 


[See  Dally.]     1.  f  Delay. 

You  use  this  dalliance  to  excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise.  Shak. 

2.  Acts  of  fondness  ;  interchange  of  caresses. 

Nor  gentle  purpose,  nor  endearing  smiles 

Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance.  Milton. 

3.  Sexual  intercourse  ;  coition.  Milton. 

DAL'LI-^R,  n.  One  who  dallies  ;  a  trifler.  Ascham. 

t  DAL'LOP,  n.     A  tuft,  or  clump.  Tusser. 

DAL'LY,  V.  n.  [Ger.  dahlen,  to  dally ;  Dut.  dol- 
len,  to  trifle;   W.  dala;  to  hold  ;  Arm.  dalea,'] 

\i.  DALLIED  ;  ^/(.DALLYING,  DALLIED.] 

1.  To  delay  ;  to  wait. 

Lingering  life  doth  dally  but  in  vain.  Gascoigne. 

2.  To  lose  time  in  trifles  ;  to  procrastinate  idly. 

It  is  madness  to  dally  any  longer.  Calatny. 

3.  To  trifle ;  to  sport. 

Let  me  not  dally  with  ray  queen's  distress.         Smollett. 

4.  To  interchange  caresses  ;  to  play  the  wan- 
ton ;  to  fondle  ;  to  toy.  Shak. 

DAL'I-Y,  V.  u.  To  put  off;  to  delay,  [r.]  Knolles. 

DAL-MAT'IC,  n.    Dalmatica.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

DAL-MAT'I-CA,  n.  A  long,  white  gown,  with 
sleeves,  worn  by  deacons  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  over  the  alb  and  stole  ;  —  so  named 
from  Dalmatia,  whence  it  was  hotxowQdi.Brande. 

DAL'RI-AD,  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  people  that  for- 
merly inhabited  a  part  of  Scotland.       Ed.  Rev. 

DAL-RI-AD'|C,  a.    Relating  to  the  Dalriads. 

DAL  SEGJ^O  (dai  san'yo).  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  di- 
rection to  repeat  from  the  sign  (  ^_  ).    IVarner. 

DAL'TON-T^M,  n.  Inability  to  distinguish  certain 
colors  ;  color-blindness  ;  achromatopsia  ;  —  so 
named  from  the  chemist,  Dr.  DaUon.  Wartman. 

DAM,  n.     [From  dame."] 

1.  A  female  parent;  —  used  of  beasts,  and, 
in  contempt,  of  the  human  mother.  Shak. 

2.  A  crowned  piece,  or  man,  in  the  game  of 
draughts.  Clarke. 

DAM,  n.  [Dut.  dam;  Ger.  ^  Sw.  danim."]  Amole 
or  bank  to  confine  water,  or  to  obstruct  its  flow. 

DAM,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  demman  ;  Dut.  dammen  ;  Ger. 
ddmmenJ]  [i.  dajimed  -jpp.  damming,  dammed.] 

1.  To  confine  or  obstruct  by  dams,  as  water. 

2.  To  obstruct ;  to  restrain. 

Fair  moon,  .  , . 
...  if  your  influence  be  quite  dammed  up 
"With  black  usurping  mists.  Milton. 

DAM'A(?E,  n.  [L.  damtium,  harm,  and  ago,  to 
do  ;   Old  Fr.  damage  ;  Fr.  doinmaqe.'] 

1.  Mischief;  hurt;  detriment  ;  loss ;  injury; 
-~  a  very  general  word  applied  to  any  detriment 
to  any  possession,  interest,  or  right. 

To  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  we  ought  to  repair  any  dam- 
age we  have  done.  JSeatiie. 

2.  pi.  (Law.)  The  indemnity  or  pecuniary 
satisfaction  awarded  for  an  injury  ;  as,  "  To 
assess  damages." 

JS^^  The  word  damages  wag  formerly  used  and 
understood  in  two  senses  ;  one,  called  by  Lord  Coke 
the  proper  and  general  signification,  which  included 
costs  of  suit;  the  other,  called  the  strict  or  relative 
sense,  which  was  exclusive  of  costs.  The  latter  is 
the  modern  meaning.    BurrilL 

Syu.  — See  Injury,  Loss. 

DAM'A^E,  V.  u,.      \i.  damaged  ;    pp.    DAMAGING, 

DAMAGED.]     To  hurt;  to  injure  ;  to  impair. 

The  English  fleet  had  been  much  damaged  by  the  engage- 
ment in  Solbay.  Burnet, 

DAM'A^E,  V.  n.     To  take  damage.  Johnson. 

DAM'A^E-A-BLE,  a.     1.  Susceptible  of  hurt,  in- 
jiiry,  or  deterioration  ;  liable  to  be  damaged ;  as, 
*'  Damageable  goods." 
2.  Hurtful ;  mischievous. 

The  other  dnnied  it  because  it  would  be  damageable  and 
prejudicial  to  the  Spaniard.  Camden, 

DAM'A(?ED  (dam'^jd),  J3,  a.  Injured;  hurt;  im- 
paired; as,  "J)amff(7ec^  goods." 

DAM'A(?E-FEA'SANT  [-fa'zFint,  ./a.  K.  Sm.  ;  -fez'- 
^nt,  Wb."],  a.  [Norm.  Fr.]  (Law.)  Doing  hurt 
or  damage  ;  —  a  term  applied  to  cattle  trespass- 
ing on  another  man's  ground.  Brande. 

DA'MAR-PINE,  ft.     See  Dammar-pine. 

DAM'AS,  n.     A  sabre  of  Damascus  steel.    Crabb. 


DAM'ASK-PLUM,  n. 
ored  plum. 


{Bot.)  A  small, 


DAM'AS-CENE,  n.  [L.  Bamascenus  ;  Fr.  dama- 
scene.] 

1.  {Geog.)  That  part  of  Syria  of  which  Da- 
mascus was  the  capital. 

2,  [Sp.  damasce?ia.']  A  plum;  —  pronounced 
dmn'zftj  and  now  written  damson.  Bacon. 

dAm'AS-CENE,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Damas- 
cus. Earnshaw. 
DAM'ASK,  n.     [It.  ^  Sp.  damasco;  Fr.  damas.] 

1.  Cloth  woven  with  flowers  and  figures, 
originally  brought  from  Damascus,  ma.de  of  silk 
and  flax,  and,  m  modern  times,  with  a  mixture 
of  cotton  and  wool. 

Clothes  of  velvet,  damask,  and  of  gold.  Sidgate. 

2.  A  red  color,  as  that  of  the  damask-rose. 

Her  damask  late  now  changed  to  purest  white.    Fairfax. 
DAM'ASK,  V.  a.     [It.  damascare.'] 

1.  To  form  or  imprint  the  figures  of  flowers 
upon  stuffs.  Johnson. 

2.  To  variegate  ;  to  diversify. 

On  the  soft,  downy  banlt,  damasked  witli  flowers.    Milton. 

3.  To  adorn  with  figures,  as  steel-work. 

Mingled  metal  damasked  o'er  with  steel.  Drj/den. 

DAM'ASK,  a.  Of  the  color  of  damask,  or  of  the 
rose  so  called.     ^^  Damask  meadows."     Corbet. 

DAM^AS-KEEN,  V.  a.  [It.  damaschinare;  Fr. 
damasqm'ner.^  To  ornament,  as  iron  or  steel, 
by  the  mode  of  manufacture,  by  etchings,  or  by 
inlaying  with  gold  and  silver,  —  applied  also 
to  a  similar  ornamentation  of  other  metals. 
*'Cups  of  fine  Corinthian  latten  gilded  and 
dam  askeened.' '  Purchas. 

dAm'AS-KEEN-ING,  n.  The  art  of  adorning  iron 
or  steel,  by  a  peculiar  process  of  manufacture, 
by  etchings,  or  by  inlaying  with  gold  or  silver  ; 

—  used  chiefly  in  enriching  the  blades  of  swords 
and  the  locks  of  pistols.  FairhoU, 

DAM'AS-KIN  [dam'9s-ken,  Ja.',  dam'?is-kin,  Sw. ; 
dri-mas'kin,  K.],  n.  [Fr.  dcimasquine^  dam- 
asked.] A  sabre,  named  from  Damascus.  "  No 
old  Toledo  blades  or  damaskins."  Howell. 

dark-col- 
Sm^art. 

dAm'ASK-RO§E,  n.  {Bot)  The  red  rose  of  Da- 
mascus; Rosa  damascena.  Loudon* 

Damask-7-oses  have  not  been  known  in  England  above  one 
hundred  years.  Bacon. 

DAM'ASK-STEEL,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  steel  from 
the  Levant,  of  a  streaky,  mottled  appearance, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  sword  ani 
cimeter  blades.  Craig. 

DA-MASSE',  n.  [Fr.  dam.assS.']  Linen  made  in 
iFlanders  ;  —  so  called  from  its  large  flowers, 
resem.bling  those  nf  damask.  Crabb. 

DA-MAs'SIN,  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  woven  dam- 
ask, with  gold  or  silver  flowers.  Brande. 

DAME,  n.  [L.  domina,  a  mistress  of  a  family  ;  It. 
§  Sp.  daina  ;  Fr.  dame.  —  Dan.  dame.] 

1.  Originally,  the  English  title  of  honor  for  a 
woman,  but  particularly  for  the  mistress  of  a 
family,  being,  by  rank,  a  lady;  the  wife  of  a 
knight  or  baronet ;  —  still  used  in  English  law 
to  signify  a  lady.  "  That  proud  dame,  the  lord- 
protector's  wife."  Shak. 

2.  The  mistress  of  a  family  in  hiimble  life ;  a 
farmer's  wife  ;  — now  mostly  so  used.        Watts. 

If  it  waa  not  for  liis  waking  our  dame,  ahe  would  not 
wake  na.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Woman  in  general ;  a  matron. 

4.  A  woman  who  keeps  a  school ;  a  school- 
mistress. 

Lilcc  many  others  who  were  bom  in  villagea,  he  [Robert 
Hall]  received  bis  first  regular  instructions  at  a  dame's  school 

—  that  of  iJanie  Scotton.  l>r.  O.  Gregorj/. 
He  [.John  Britton]  was  first  at  a  dame's  school,  where  he 

learnt  "  Criss-eross-row"  from  a  horn-book.  Gent.  Mag. 

Shenstone  learned  to  read  of  an  old  fyame,whom  his  poem 

of  "  The  Schoolmistress  "  has  delivered  to  posterity.  Johnson. 

DAME^VI'0-LET,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant; 
a  species  of  liesperis  ;  —  called  also  rocket,  jmd 
queen' s-gillyfioiver.  Miller. 

DAME'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  — 
same  as  Dame's-violet.  Maunder. 

DA'Ml-AN-iST,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect 
who  denied  any  distinction  in  the  Godhead;  — 
so  named  from  Damian,  or  Damianus,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  sixth  century.  Craig. 
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DAMMARINE 

DAM'MA-RINE,  n.  A  resinous  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  dammar-pine.  Craig. 

dAm'MAR-PINE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  two 
large,  coniferous  trees,  the  Dammara  oHentalis, 
and  the  Dammara  australis.  Lindley. 

DAMN  (fliSm),  V.  a.  [L.  damno ;  It.  dannare ; 
Sp.  damnar ;    Fr.  damner."]     [i.  damned  ;  pp. 

DAMNING  ;   DAMNED.] 

1.  To  condemn ;  to  judge  to  be  guilty. 

He  that  doubteth  is  damned^  if  he  eat.  Rom.  xiv.  23. 

Jesus  said  to  her,  Neither  I  shall  damn  thee. 

John  viii.  11.    Wiclcli^e^s  Trans. 

2.  To  sentence  to  punishment.   "  Damned  to 
prison."  Chaiwer. 

3.  {Theol.)  To  doom  to  eternal  punishment; 
to  sentence  to  the  torments  of  hell.         Bacon. 

4.  To  censure  or  condemn,  by  hooting,  hiss- 
ing, or  by  any  other  tokens  of  disapprobation. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 

And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer.      Pope. 

DAM-NA-BIL'I-TY,  't.  Liability  to  damnation ; 
damnableness.  Scott. 

BAM'NA-BLE,  a.  \\,.  damnahilis ;  It.  dannabile ; 
Sp.  §  Fr.  damnable.'] 

1.  Deserving  condemnation;  highly  censur- 
able. 


He  's  a  creature  unprepared,  unmeet  for  death; 
Anjd  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is 
"Were  damnable. 


Shak. 


2.  {Theol.)  Procuring,  or  worthy  to  procure, 
damnation  or  eternal  punishment. 

He  does  not  reckon  every  schism  of  a  damnable  nature. 

Swift. 

3.  Odious  ;  execrable.  "  O  thou  damnable 
fellow!"     [Low.]  Shak. 

DAM'NA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  damna- 
ble. "  'The  damnableness  of . . .  impiety."  Prynne. 

D.iM'NA-BLY,  ad.  1.  In  a  highly  censurable  de- 
gree. Bp.  Hall. 

2.  (Theol.)  In  a  manner  to  incur  or  to  merit 
damnation.   ''To  deny  Christ rfamna&^y."SoM^A. 

3.  Odiously ;  execrably.     [Low.]         Dennis. 

4.  Excessively ;  extremely.  [Low.]  Congrerve. 

DAM-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  damnatio ;  It.  danna- 
zione ;  Sp.  damnacion ;  Fr.  damnation.'] 

1.  f  Condemnation  ;  judgment ;  punishment. 

For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily  eateth  and 
drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's 
body.  ICor.xi.  29. 

2.  {Theol.)  Sentence  to  future  punishment ; 
condemnation  to  everlasting  misery.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DAM'NA-TO-EY,  a.  [L.  damnatorius.]  Con- 
taining a  sentence  of  condemnation.  "  Dam- 
natory clauses  of  the  .  .  .  creed."  Bp.  Toniline. 

DAMNED  (d&md  or  d&m'ned),  p.  a.  Hateful ;  de- 
testable ;  abhorred.  Shak. 
Ht^  "  This  word,  in  familiar  language,  is  scarcely 
ever  used  as  an  adjective,  and  pronounced  in  one  syl- 
lable, but  by  the  lowest  vulgar  and  profane  ;  iu  seri- 
ous speaking,  it  ought  always,  like  cursed^  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  two.    Thus,  in  Shakspeare  :  — 

But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er 

"Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves." 

—  Walker. 

DAM-NIF'{0,  a.  \\j.  damnificus ;  damnum,  loss, 
and  Judo,  to  make.]  Procuring  loss  ;  mischiev- 
ous. Bailey. 

DAm'NI-FY,  v.  a.  [Low  L.  damnijico.]  To  en- 
damage ;  to  injure.  *'  That  the  commonwealth 
of  learning  be  not  damnified."  Milton. 

t  DA  M'NJNG-NESS,  n.  Tendency  to  procure  dam- 
nation. "  The  damning'ness  of  sins.    Hammond. 

t  DAM'0-§EL,  M.  [See  Damsel.]  A  youn"  un- 
married woman ;  a  damsel.  Shak. 

+  DAM-0-§EL'LA,  re.     Same  as  Damosel.     Shak. 

DAMP,  re.  [Dut.  cS[  Dan.  dam/) ;  Ger.  dampf;  Sw. 
damb,  dust.] 

1.  Moisture ;  fog;  vapor.  "  Damps  and  dread- 
ful gloom."  Milton. 

2.  Dejection  ;  depression  of  spirits. 

Adam,  by  this,  from  the  cold,  sudden  damp 
Kccovering,  and  his  scattered  spirits  returned.     Milton. 

Damps,  pi.,  and  Choke-damp,  terms  applied  to  nox- 
ious exhalations  in  wells,  mines,  and  pits,  usually 
consisting  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  which  produce 
instant  sujfocation.  —  Fire-damp,  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  which  accumulates  in  coal-mines,  and 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  explodes  on  contact  with 
flame.  Brande. 
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DAMP,  a.    1.  Moist ;  humid  ;  slightly  wet. 


I,  a  prisoner,  chained,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air,  imprisoned  also,  close  and  damp. 


Milton, 

'  Looks 
Milton. 


2.   Dejected;  sunk;  disheartened, 
downcast  and  damp."    [r.] 

DAMP,  V.  a.  [i.  damped  ;  pp.  damping,  damped.] 

1.  To  wet  slightly ;  to  moisten. 

2.  To  check  or  abate,  as  the  ardor  or  liveli- 
ness of  any  emotion,  passion,  movement,  or  ac- 
tion ;  to  repress. 

Dread  of  death  hangs  over  the  mere  natural  man,  and 
dajnps  all  his  jollity.  Atterbfury. 

Usury  dulls  and  damps  all  industries,  improvements,  and 
new  inventions.  Bacon. 

DAMP'EN  (damp'pn),  ?;. /t.  To  grow  damp.  Byron. 

DAMP'EN,  V,  a.    To  make  damp,       W.  Johnson. 

DAMP'^R,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  damps, 
checks,  or  abates. 

2.  A  valve  in  a  chimney,  stove-pipe,  or  fur- 
nace, to  check  or  regulate  the  draught.  Brande. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  part  in  a  musical  instrument  to 
deaden  vibration.  Francis. 

DAMP'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  damp  ;  moist.       Wlore. 

DAMP'ISH-NESS,  n.  Tendency  to  moisture. Bacon. 

DA  MP'N^SS,  71.  Moisture ;  slight  humidity. 
"  The  datnpness  of  the  ground."  Mortimer. 

Syn.  — See  Moisture. 

fDAMP'y,   a.      1.    Slightly   wet;   moist;   damp. 

"  Dampy  shade."     [r.]  Drayton. 

2.     Dejected  ;     gloomy.       "  Dispel    dampy 

thoughts."     [r.]  Hayioood. 

DAM'^^L,  n.  [Fr.  damoisel,  masc. ;  damoiselle, 
fem.  "A  diminutive  of  the  Latin  domina,  and 
hence,  a  young  lady."    Sullivan.  —  See  Dame.] 

1.  A  young  person  of  rank  of  either  sex  ;  —  so 
used  formerly.  "We  read  of  damsel  Pepin, 
dainsel  Louis  le  Gros,  damsel  Richard  prince  of 
Wales."  Maunder. 

2.  A  young  unmarried  woman^;  a  maiden  ;  a 
girl.     "  The  damsel  is  not  dead."       Mark  v.  29. 

Thammuz  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  dainsels  to  lament  his  fete 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day.  Milton. 

DAM'§?L-TRAIN,  n.      A  troop  of  damsels. 

And  to  the  queen  the  damsel-train  descends.         Pope. 

DAM'^ON  (dam'zn),  n.  {Bot.)  A  small,  black 
plum,  a  variety  of  the  Prunus  domestica ;  — 
formerly  written  damascene^  originally  brought 
from  Damascus.  Eng.  Ency. 

t  dAn,  n.  [L.  dominusj  a  master  ;  Sp.  don.l  The 
old  term  of  honor  for  men,  as  we  now  say 
Master^  Sir,  or  Don. 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefiled.  Spenser. 

DAN,  n.  {Coal-Mining.)  A  small  truck  or  sledge 
used  in  coal-mines.  Brande. 

DA'NA-IDE,  n.  {Hydrodynamics.)  A  machine 
moved  by  a  fall  of  water  applied  between  two 
cylinders,  through  one  or  more  pipes.    Brande. 

DA'NA-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
iron,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  cobalt.  Dana. 

DAN'BU-RITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  yellowish  mineral, 
consisting  of  silica,  boracic  acid,  and  lime  :  — 
found  at  Danbury,  Connecticut.  Dana. 

dAnce  (12),  V.  n.  [Goth,  thinsan ;  Old  Ger.  dinsan ; 
Dut.  danssen  ;  Ger.  tanzen  ;  Dan.  dandse ;  Sw. 
dansa  ;  W.  dawnse.  —  It.  danzare ;  Sp.  danzar ; 
Fr.  danser.l  \i.  danced  ;  pp.  dancing,  danced.] 

1.  To  m.ove  with  regulated  motions  of  the 
feet,  generally  in  accord  with  music.  "She 
dances  featly."  Shak. 

2.  To  jump  up  and  down ;  to  move  nimbly, 
"I'll  make  him  dance."  Shak. 

To  dance  attendance.,  to  wait  with  suppleness  or  ob- 
sequiousness. D}~ydeii. 

dAncE,  v.  a.  To  make  to  dance  ;  to  move  quick- 
ly up  and  down  ;  to  dandle. 

Many  a  time  he  danced  thee  on  his  knee.  Shak. 

dAncE,  n.     [Ger.  tanz ;  Fr.  da7ise  ;  Gael,  danns.] 

1.  A  graceful  movement  of  the  figure,  accom- 
panied by  measured  steps  in  accord  with  music. 

Almost  every  country  can  boast  of  its  national  dances  pe- 
culiar to  the  inhabitants.  Jirande. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  tune  by  which  dancing  is  regu- 
lated, as  a  waltz,  a  hornpipe,  &c.  Moore. 

dAn'C^^R,  76.  One  who  practises  dancing.  Wotton. 


DANEGELD 

DAN-CETTE',  a.  {Her.)  Largely  indented.  Roget. 
dAn'CING,  m.    The  act  of  moving  with  regulated 
and  graceful  steps. 

To  trace  the  origin  oi dancing  would  be  a  difficult  task. 

Pullcyn. 
I  am  not  of  that  opinion  that  all  dancing  generally  is  re- 
pugnant unto  virtue.  sir  T.Elyot. 

pAN'CJiyG-MAs'TfR,  n.  A  man  who  teaches 
dancing. 

bAn'C!JVG-SjCh66i.,  n.  A  school  for  teaching 
dancing. 

dAN-D^-LI'ON,  n.  [Fr.  dent  de  lion,  lion's 
tooth ;  from  the  toothed  edges  of  the  leaves.] 
{Bot.)  A  composite  plant,  hearing  a  yellow  flow- 
er, and  much  used  for  greens ;  Leontodon  tarax- 
acum. London. 

DAN'Dj^E,  n.     [Corrupted  from  dandruff.] 

1.  Scurf;  dandruff.  lialliweU. 

2.  An^er;  rage.     "  When  his  dantiar  is  up." 
[Provincial  or  low.]  Qu.  Rev. 

DAN'DJIE,  V.  n.  [See  Dandle.]  To  wander ;  to 
talk  incoherently.  Clarke. 

DAN'DI-FY,  V.  a.  [Eng.  dandy,  and  L.  facio,  to 
make.]    To  make  like  a  dandy.         JV'est.  Rev. 

DAN'Dj-PRAT, ».  ["  Skinner  says,  '  Perhaps  it  is 
derived  from  danten,  to  sport,  Dut.,  a.nipraet, 
trifles ' ;  —  or  perhaps  from  our  own  word  dandle. 
Camden  says  that  Henry  VII. '  stamped  a  small 
coin  called  dandyprats  ' ;  but  that  clearly  meant 
a  dwarf  coin.  It  is  probably  from  dandle. 
Whether  prat  is  formed  from  brat  may  be 
doubted  ;  but  from  the  same  source  comes  jack- 
a-dandy,  and  the  very  modern  abbreviation  of 
it,  dandy."  Nares.  —  Jamieson  refers  dandy  to 
Icel.  dandi,  and  Su.  Goth,  daenne,  liberal ;  and 
he  defines  it  to  be  that  which  is  fine,  nice,  or 
possessing  supereminence.] 

1.  f  A  small  piece  of  money.  Camden. 

A  knave  scarce  worth  a  dandiprat.  Saret. 

2.  A  little   fellow;  a  dwarf;    an   urchin  ;  — 
usually  a  term  of  contempt. 

One  of  her  chaplains, ...  a  very  dandiprat,  and  exceed- 
ingly deformed.  World  of  Wonders. 

DAN'DLE,  V.  a.  [Dut.  dandijnen,  to  dandle  ;  Ger. 
tclndeln,  to  dally  ;  land,  idle  talk.  —  It.  dondolare, 
to  swing ;  Fr.  dandiner,  to  be  silly.]  [»'.  DAN- 
DLED ;  pp.  DANDLING,  DANDLED.] 

1.  To  move  up  and  down,  as  an  infant ;  to 
fondle  ;  to  dance. 

Then  shall  ye  be  dandled  upon  her  knees.         Isa.  Ivi.  12. 

2.  To  treat  like  a  child ;  to  amuse  with  trifles. 
I  am  ashamed  to  be  dandled  thus.  Addison. 

3.  t  To  delay ;  to  defer  with  trifles. 

Captains  do  so  dandle  their  doings.  Spenser. 

DAN'DLgR,  n.     One  who  dandles  or  fondles. 
DAN'DKIFF,  n.     See  Dandeuef.  Dunglison. 

DAN'DIIUFF,  n.  [A.  S,  tan,  a  spreading  erup- 
tion, and  drof,  filthy.  Somner.]  A  scaly  exfo- 
liation of  the  cuticle  ;  Pityriasis  ;  —  applied 
particularly  to  the  scurf  at  the  roots  of  the  hair 
of  the  head.  Dunglison. 

DAN'DY,  n.    [Contracted  from  dandiprat,  oijack- 

a-dandy.  —  See  Dandipeat.]     1.  A  coxcomb ; 

a  fop  ;  a  beau.  Qu.  Rev. 

2.A  cylinder  for  makinglines  on  ^apei.Brande. 

DAN'DY-COCK,  )  „_      Poultiy    of    the    bantam 

DAN'DY-HEN,    5  breed ;  bantam  fowls.       J'odd. 

DAN'DY-ISH,  a.    Like  a  dandy.  Craig. 

DAN'DY-J§M,  «.  The  quality  of  being  a  dandy  ; 
foppishness.  Qu.  Rev. 

DAN'DY-IZE,  V.  u.  &  n.  To  act,  or  to  form,  like 
a  dandy,     [r.]  Carlyle. 

DAN'DY-LING,  n.  A  little  dandy  ;  a  ridiculous 
fop.  '  Qu.  Rev. 

DANE,  m.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Denmark.  Fewiei/ffln. 

DANE'£rELD,  n.  [A.  S.,  from  Dane  and  geld,  or 
gyld,  a  payment.]  Danish  tribute ;  an  annual 
tax  first  levied  on  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  reign 
of  King  Ethelred,  for  the  purpose  of  bribing 
the  Danes  to  desist  from  their  depredations, 
and  afterwards  made  permanent  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  an  armed  force  to  defend  the 
coast  from  any  invading  enemies  ;  —  written  al- 
so danegelt.  Burrill. 
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DARK-MINDED 


DANE'WORT  (dan'wUrt),  K.  (Bot.)  The  plant  or 
shrub  wallwort,  or  dwarf  elder,  a  noxious,  fetid 
herb,  of  the  genus  Sa?nbuc2f^.  Johnson. 

DAN'^^IR  (dan'j?r),  n.  [Low  L.  dangerium  ;  Fr. 
danger,  —  M.  dangeyr.]  Exposure  to  death, 
loss,  or  injury;  risk;  hazard;  peril. 

They  that  sail  on  the  sea  tell  of  the  danger.  Eccles.  xliii.  24. 
Syn.  — ■  Danger,  penl,  jeopardy,  hazard^  risk,  and 
venture,  all  imply  the  idea  of  chance  and  uncertainty. 
Danger,  perilj  and  jeopardy  are  applied  only  to  evils  ; 
danger  is  generic  ;  peril  is  imminent  danger  ;  jeopardy 
is  great  danger,  but  a  less  common  term.  Hazard, 
risk,  and  venture  imply  some  prospect  or  chance  of 
good  as  well  as  of  evil.  Man  is  always  in  danger  of 
losing  life,  health,  friends,  or  property ;  is  in  peril  by 
sea  or  land;  engages  in  battle  at  the  hazard  of  his  life; 
runs  a  risk  in  an  enterprise;  and  sometimes  does  an 
act  rashly  or  at  a  venture.  A  general  who  runs  the 
risk  of  a  battle,  is  in  danger  of  his  life,  and,  if  his  sol- 
diers desert  him,  he  is  in  peril. 

DAN'^^R,  V.  a.    To  endanger,     [n.]  Shak. 

DAN'^jpR-LESS,  a.  Exempt  from  danger;  with- 
out hazard ;  without  risk.  Sidney. 

DAN'^jglR-OUS,  a.  [Norm.  Fr.  daungerotts,  du- 
bious ;  Fr.  dangereux.'] 

1.  Full  of  danger;  perilous;  hazardous. 

Already  have  wr  conquered  half  the  war, 

And  the  less  dangerovs  part  is  left  behind.  JDryden,. 

2.  Endangering;  causing  peril. 

A  man  of  an  ill  tongue  is  dangerous  in  his  city.  Ecchis.  ix.  IS. 

3.  Endangered;  being  in  danger;  as,  "Mr. 
S.  is  quite  dang&rous  "  ;  i.  e.  in  a  state  of  danger. 
[Local,  England,  and  colloquial,  U.  S.]    Forby. 

DAN'^5R-0trS-LY,  ad.  In  a  dangerous  manner  ; 
hazardously ;  perilously. 

DAN'^^R-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
dangerous  ;  danger  ;  peril.  Boyle. 

DAN'GLE  (dang'gl), -y.  ?i.  \T>^r\.  dingle  ;  Sw.  din- 
gla.]     [^.  dangled  ;  pp.  dangling,  dangled.] 

1.  To  hang  loose  and  swinging  in  the  air. 

The  spinners'  webs  'twixt  spray  and  spray  . .  . 

By  filmy  cords  there  dangling.  Drayton. 

2.  To  hang  upon  ;  to  follow  obsequiously. 

They  dangle  after  persons  in  high  life,  who  often  despise 
their  meanness.  Knox. 

DAN'GLE,  i\  a.  To  carry  suspended  loosely;  to 
carry,  as  something  that  dangles.  Coioper. 

DAN'GLjpR,  n.  One  who  dangles ;  one  who  hangs 
about  women  only  to  waste  time. 

Gay,  young  military  sparks,  and  danglers  at  toilets.    Surke. 

DA'NISH,  a.     (Geog.)  Relating  to  the  Danes. 

DANK  (dangk'j  82),  a.  [Ger.  tun/cen,  to  dip.  Skin- 
ner.]   Damp;  humid ;'inoist. 

While  cold  Oblivion,  'mid  thy  ruins  laid. 

Folds  hia  dank  wing  beneath  the  ivy  shade.        Ileber. 

DANK  (dangk),  n.  1.  f  Moisture  ;  humidity. 
**  The  rawish  dank  of  winter."  Marston. 

2.  The  watery  element,     [k  J 

Tet  oft  they  ciuit 
The  dank,  and,  rising  on  stiff  pinions,  tour 
The  mid  aerial  sky.  Milton. 

3.  A  small  silver  coin  of  Persia.  Crabh. 

4.  A  small  weight  for  precious  stones  in  Ara- 
bia. Crabb. 

DANK'ISH  (dangk'ish),ff.   Somewhat  dank.   Shak. 

DANK'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dank  ; 
moisture ;  dampness,     [r.]  Sherwood. 

DAN'Njp-BROG,  it.  An  ancient  Danish  order  of 
knighthood.  Brande. 

DAN'NQCK,  n.  A  hedger's  glove  ;  a  hedging- 
glove.     [Local.]  Halliwell.     Farm.Ency. 

DA-NU'BI-AN,  «.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  the  Dan- 
ube. 

DA'OU-RITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling 
schorl  in  appearance  ;  rubellite.  Maunder. 

DAP,     ?  V.  n.    [See  Dab.]     To  let  bait  fall  gen- 

DAPE,  )  tly  into  the  water,     [r.]  Walton. 

t  DA-PAT'|-CAL,  a.    [L.  dapaticus.]    Sumptuous 

in  cheer;  festive.  Cockeram. 

DAPH'N^,  n,  [L.,  from  Gr.  U(l>vr},  the  laurel,  or 
bay-tree.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  diminutive  shrubs, 
found  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  mostly  evergreens,,  of  great  beauty, 
with  fragrant  flowers,  and  leaves  of  a  peculiar 
velvet  texture.  Ijoudon. 


dAph'NI-A,  n.  [L.]    1.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  precious 

stone.  Crabb. 

2.  (Zot/l.)  A  genus  of  thin-shelled  Crustacea, 

belonging  to  the  order  BrancMopoda.         Baird. 

dAph'NINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  bitter  principle  ob- 
tained from  the  Daphne  alpina.  Ure. 

DAP  'I-FER,  n.  [L.,  from  daps,  dapis,  a  banquet, 
andj^ero,  to  bear.] 

1.  One  who  brings  meat  to  the  table  ;  a  do- 
mestic who  waits  on  the  table.  Reeve. 

2.  {Law.)  A  steward,  either  of  a  king  or  a 
lord ;  a  seneschal.  Burrill. 

DAP'PpR,  o.  [Dut.  dappe^',  valiant ;  Ger.  tapfer ; 
Dan.  tSf  Sw.  tapper."] 

1,  Little  and  active ;  lively.  **  He's  so  very 
little,  pert,  and  dapper."  Otway. 

And  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 

Trip  the  pert  faines  and  the  dapper  elves.         Milton. 

2.  t  Neatly  formed  ;  spruce  ;  nice  ;  trim  ; 
neat  ;  pretty.  '*  Dapper  ditties  ...  to  feed 
youth's  fancy."  Spetiser. 

t  DAP'P^lR-LiNG,  n.    A  dandiprat.       Ainsworth. 

DAP'PLE,  a.  [From  apple,  like  the  Fr.  pommele, 
from  pomme.  S/d7iner.'\  Marked  with  various 
colors;  variegated;  spotted.  Chaucer, 

DAP'PLE,  n.  1.  A  single  spot  of  any  animal 
marked  with  various  colors. 

As  many  eyes  as  my  gray  mare  hath  dapples.  Sidney. 

2.  A  color  variegated  with  spots.  Locke. 

DAP'PLE,  V.  a.  [i.  DAPPLED  ;  pp.  dappling, 
DAPPLED.]     To  Spot ;  to  variegate  with  spots. 


The  gentle  day 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray. 


Sfiak. 


DAP'PLE-BAY,  a.  Of  a  bay  color  marked  with 
spots.'  "A  dapple-bay  ,  .  .  horse."        Maunder. 

DAP'PLED  (dip'pld),  a.  Marked  or  variegated 
with  spots  of  a  different  color. 

The  big  round  tears  ran  down  his  dappled  face.      Thomson. 

DAP'PLE-GRAY,  a.  Gray,  marked  with  spots  ; 
"  His  steed  was  all  dapple-gray."  Chaucer. 

DAR,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  genus  Leuciseus ; 
—  called  also  dace  and  dart.  Bailey. 

DA-RAP'TI,  n.  (Logic.)  An  arbitrary  tei-m,  de- 
noting the  first  two  propositions  to  be  universal 
affirmatives,  and  the  last  a  particular  affirma- 
tive. Maunder. 

dAre,  v.  n.  [Goth.  daursan\  A.  S.  dear;  Frs. 
d6are\  Dut.  durven;  Ger.  dUrfen.]  \i.  durst; 
pp.  DARING,  DARED.]  To  have  courage  or 
boldness  ;  to  venture  ;  not  to  be  afraid. 


I  dai-e  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
"Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 


Shak. 


dAre,   v.  a.      [i.  DARED  ;  pp.  daring,  dared.] 

1.  To  challenge ;  to  defy  ;  to  brave. 

To  dare  the  vile  conta^pon  of  the  night.  Shak. 

"We  can  certainly  say,  "I  dared  him  to  accept  my  chal- 
lenge" ;  and  we  can  perhaps  say,  "I  dared  venture  on  the 
expedition."  Latham. 

2.  f  To  daunt ;  to  dismay. 

For  I  have  done  those  follies,  those  mad  mischiefs, 
Would  dare  a  woman.  Beau.  Sf  Fh 

To  dare  larks,  {Falconry.)  to  bewilder  them  by 
means  of  small  mirrors,  or  by  keeping  a  falcon  hov- 
ering above  whflst  the  fowler  tlirows  his  net  over 
them .  Spenser.    Sluik. 

Syn.—  See  Brave. 
dAre,  n.     L  t  Defiance  ;  challenge. 

Pompeius  hath  given  the  dare  to  Caesar.  Shak. 

2.  t  Boldness;  hardihood;  daring,  [r.]  Shak. 

3.  {Ich.)  A  small  fish;  the  dace;  Leuciseus 
vulgaris.  Johnson. 

dAre— DEV'IL,  n.  A  rash  adventurer  ;  a  desper- 
ado.    [Vulgar.]  Roget. 

fDARE'FUL,  ft.    Full  of  defiance ;  bold.      Shak. 

dAr'!5!K.j  ?^-     One  who  dares,  ventures,  or  defies. 

DARGUE  (darg),  n.  The  quantity  of  peat  which 
one  man  can  cut  and  two  men  wheel  in  a  day, 
[Local.]  Farm.  Ency. 

DAR'IC,  n.  [Gr.  SapeiKdi  ;  L.  daricus.  —  "  So 
called  by  the  Greeks  from  Darius,  the  name  of 
several  Persian  sovereigns."  Brande.  —  "Prob- 
ably derived  from  Pers.  dara,  a  king."  Lid- 
dell  §  ScoU.] 


1.  A  Persian  gold  coin,  weighing  nearly  129 
grains.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  Persian  silver  coin,  of  various  weights, 
from  84:  to  235_8    grains.  P.  Cyc. 

dAr'ING,  a.     Bold;  adventurous;  fearless;  he- 
roic ;  brave  ;  intrepid.  "  O  daring  prince. "P()pe. 
Syn.  —  See  Bold. 
dAr'ING,  n.     Bold  or  hazardous  act ;  defiance. 

Courage  may  be  virtue  where  the  daring  is  extreme;  and 
extreme  Tear  no  vice,  when  the  danger  is  extreme.      Ifohbes. 

dAr'JNG-HAR'DY,  a.    Fool-hardy,    [r.]     Shak. 

dAr'ING-LY,  ad.    Boldly  ;  courageously. 

dAr'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  daring; 
boldness ;  courage.  Hammond. 

DAR'J-OLE,  n.  A  kind  of  rich,  sweet  cake.  Merle. 

DARK,  a.     [A.  S.  deorc  ;  Gael.  &;  Ir.  dorch.] 

1.  Wanting  light;  without  light ;  opaque. 

A  boundless  continent. 
Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  night.  Milton. 

2.  "Wanting  clearness ;  obscure  ;  mysterious  ; 
not  easily  understood. 

What  may  seem  dark  at  the  first  will  afterwards  be  found 
more  plain.  Hooker. 

3.  Secret;  concealed;  not  divulged. 

Meantime  we  shall  express  our  darker  purpose.     Shak. 

4.  Blind.  '*  A  dark  old  man."     [r.]  Drydeti. 

5.  Wanting  discernment ;  unenlightened. 

"What  in  mc  is  dark 
Illumine;  what  is  low  raise  and  support.  Milton. 

6.  In  color  approaching  to  black ;  not  vivid 
or  bright. 

And  now  the  thickened  sky 
Like  a  dark  ceiling  stood;  down  rushed  the  rain.    Milton. 

7.  Gloomy  ;  cheerless ;  dismal ;  dire. 

She  disappeared,  and  left  me  dark.  Milton. 

8.  Unclean ;  foul ;  impure,     [r.] 

His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 

Of  alienated  Judah.  Milton. 

9.  Atrocious  ;  sinister  ;  wicked ;  infernal. 

Fit  vessel,  fittest  imp  of  fraud,  in  whom 
To  enter,  and  his  dark  suggestions  iiide.         Milton. 
"Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ?  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Dismal,  Opaque. 

DARK,  n.  1.  Darkness;  obscurity;  want  of  light. 
*'  We  can  hear  ...  in  the  dark."  HoMer. 

2.  Want  of   knowledge  ;    ignorance.      "  As 
much  in  the  dark  ...  as  before."  Locke. 

3.  Obscure  condition  or  state ;  obscurity. 

All  he  says  of  himself  is,  that  he  is  an  obscure  person ;  one, 
I  suppose  he  means,  that  is  in  the  dark.  Atterbury. 

4.  f  A  blot;  a,  stain. 

Some  darks  had  been  discovered.  Shirley. 

t  DARK,  V.  a.  To  darken  ;  to  obscure.  "  The 
winged  air  darked  with  plumes."  Milton. 

DARK'-COL-ORED  (-kul'urd),  a.     Having  a  dark 

color.  '  Jodrell. 

DARK'EN  (d'ir'kn),   v.   a.      [z.    DARKENED;    pp. 

DARKENING,  DARKENED.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  light ;  to  make  dark. 

I  will  darken  the  earth  in  a  clear  day.  Amos  viii.  9. 

2.  To  obscure  ;  to  render  unintelligible. 

Who  is  this  that  darkeveth  counsel  with,  words  without 
knowledge?  Job  xxxviii.  2. 

3.  To  impair  or  destroy  the  vision  of. 

His  right  eye  shall  be  utterly  darkened.  Zech.  xi.  17. 

4.  To  obscure,  as  the  intellect;  to  make  dim. 

His  confidence  did  seldom  darken  his  foresight.        Bacon. 

5.  To  render  less  bright,  white,  or  fair. 

"While  the  sun  or  the  stars  be  not  darkened.      Eccl.  xii.  2. 

6.  To  sully  ;  to  foul ;  to  tarnish. 

Evil  enough  to  darlcen  all  his  goodness.  SJiak. 

DARK'EN  (dar'kn),  v.  n.     To  grow  dark. 

Let  the  sweet  heavens  endure, 

Not  close  and  darken  above  me.  Tennyson. 

DARK'EN-:^R  (d'ir'kn-er),  n.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  darkens.  "The  first  great  darkener  of 
men's  minds,  sensuality,"  South. 

DARK'-EYED  (dirk 'id),  a.     Having  dark  eyes. 

t  DARK'-HOUSE,  it.    A  mad-house.  Shak. 

DARK'JSH,  «.     Somewhat  dark;  dusky. 

DARK'LING,  a.     Being  in  the  dark.    [r.J 

On  darkling  man  in  pure  effulgence  shine.         Johnson. 

DARK'LY,    ad.    With  darkness  ;  obscurely. 

DARK'-MIND-?D,  a.  Having  a  dark  mind  ; 
gloomy;  ill-disposed.  Baxter. 
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DAEKNESS 

DARK'NigSS,  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
dark ;  absence  of  light ;  obscurity. 

Darhneffi  and  light  arc  both  alike  to  thee.     2's.  cxxxix.  12. 

2.  Concealment ;  secrecy  ;  privacy. 

"What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  j'o  in  light.  Matt.  x.  27. 

3.  State  of  being  intellectually  clouded  ;  want 
of  knowledge ;  ignorance. 

Enlightener  of  my  dca-hness,  gracious  things 

Thou  hast  revealed.  Milion. 

4.  The   quality  of  'lacking   brightness  ;    as, 
"  The  darkness  of  clouds,  colors,  &c." 

5.  Cheerlessness  ;  gloom.  Joel  ii.  2. 

6.  Foulness  ;  impurity  ;  wickedness. 

His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profaned, 
And  with  their  darkness  durst  altront  his  hght.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Darkness  is  the  reverse  of  light,  and  it  is  the 
absence  of  light:  it  is  a  stronger  term  than  obscuri- 
ty, which  is  partial  darkness,  and  is  the  reverse  of 
brightness  or  clearness.  Dimness  is  obscurity,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  sight.  What  is  dark  is  not  seen  ;  what  is 
obscure  is  not  seen  clearly.  Dar/cness  of  night ;  d/m- 
71655, of  vision.  A  dar/c  night ;  obscure  atmosphere  j 
dim  sight;  ^Zoomy  prospect.  The  darkness  of  igno- 
rance ;  obscurity  of  meaning  or  of  condition  j  gloom 
of  superstition. 

DARK'SOME,  a.  Gloomy  ;  obscure  ;  dark.  "  Dark- 
some desert."  Milton. 

DARK'-SOULED  (sold),  a.  Having  a  dark  soul 
or  mind.  Clarke. 

DARK'-WORK-JNG  (-wurk-),  a.  "Working  in  a 
dark  manner.  "  Dark-working  sorceress.    SAa/c. 

DARK'Y,  n.     A  negro.     [Low.]  Bartlett. 

DAR'LING,  a.  Favorite ;  tenderly  beloved. '  •  v/here 
is  your  darfc'»i(;r  Rutland  ?  "  Shak. 

DAR'LJNG,  n.  [A.  S.  deorling  ;  deor,  dear,  and 
ling,  noting  condition.]  A  favorite  ;  one  much 
beloved. 

She  became  the  darling  of  the  princess.  Addison, 

DARN,  V.  a.  [W.  darnio,  to  piece.  —  A.  S.  dyrnan, 
to  hide.]  \i. darned ; pp.  darning,  darned.] 
To  mend,  as  a  hole  in  any  textile  fabric,  by  sew- 
ing in  imitation  of  the  original  texture. 

To  dam  up,  to  repair.     "  To  dam  up  the  rents  of 
schism  b>  calling  a  council."  Milion. 

DARN,  n.  [W.  darn,  a  patch.]  A  part  that  is 
darned  in  any  textile  fabric.  Hyde. 

DAR'NEL,  II.  [From  A.  S.  derian,  to  hurt.  Rich- 
ardson.'] {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses,  including 
rye-grass,  or  ray-grass  ;  Solium.  Loudon. 

DARN'ipR,  n.     One  who  darns. 

DAR'NfIX,  n.  A  kind  of  cloth  from  Belgium ;  — 
so  called  from  the  city  of  Doornick.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

DAR'NIO,  n.    See  Dornic. 

DARN'ING,  n.    The  act  or  work  of  one  that  darns. 

DA-R66'-TRBE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Egyptian  syca- 
more ;  Ficus  sycamorus.  P.  Cye. 

t  DAR-RAIN'  (djr-ran'),  V.  u..  [Norm.  Fr.  dareigner, 
to  prove.] 

1.  To  prepare  for  ;  to  range  troops  for.  "  Dar- 
rain  your  battle."  Shak. 

2.  To  test ;  to  try. 

Kedoubted  battle  ready  to  darrain.  Spenser. 

DAR'REIN,  a.  [Norm.  Fr.  darrain  ;  a  corrup- 
tion of  Fr.  demier.]  {Law.)  Last.  "  Darrein 
continuance." 

Darrein  presentment,   the    last   presentment   of  a 
benefice.  Blackstone. 

DAR'SlS,n.  [Gr.  J/pii),  to  skin,  to  flay.]  (A>iat.) 
The  process  of  removing  the  skin,  for  exposing 
the  organs  covered  by  it.  Dimglison. 

DART,  n.  [A.  S.  darath  ;  Ger.  taH;  Sw.  dart;  It. 
^-  Sp.  dardo  ;  Fr.  dard.] 

1.  A  short,  missile  weapon  thrown   by  the 
hand  ;  a  small  lance. 

2.  [^Poetry.)  Any  missile  weapon.  Shak. 

3.  (Ich.)  A  sort  of  fish ;  the  dace  ;  Leuciscus 
vulgaris.  —  See  Dar.  Eng.Ency. 

DART,  V.  a.    \i.  darted  ;  pp.  darting,  darted.] 

1.  To  hurl  rapidly,  as  a  javelin,  in  tlie  direc- 
tion of  its  length. 

2.  To  throw ;  to  emit ;  —  applied  to  whatever 
is  viewed  as  having  rays. 

Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glances  dart.  Pope. 

DART,  V.  n.     To  fly  swiftly  as  a  dart.  Shak. 
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DAR'TAR§,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  teter;  Fr.  dartres.— 
See  'Tetter.]  A  sort  of  scab  or  ulceration  on 
the  skin  of  lambs.  Farm.  Ency, 

DART'^IR,  n.  1.  One  who  darts  or  throws  a  dart. 
2.  (Ornith.)  A 
web-footed  bird  of 
the  pelican  family 
that  feeds  upon 
fish,  and  has  a  very 
long  neck  and  a 
slender  bill ;  —  so 
called  from  their 
manner  of  sudden- 
ly darting  at  their 
prey,  and  termed 
also  snake-bird.  — 
See  Plotinje.     Brande, 


Darter,  or  snake-bird. 


DART'ING-LY, 


Swiftly,  as  a  dart. 


DARTRE  (d'ir'tr),  n.  [Fr.]  (Med^)  A  vesicular 
disease  of  the  skin  ;  herpes.  Dunglison. 

DAR'TROys,  a.  [Fr.  dartreux^]  {Med.)  Par- 
taking of  the  character  of  dartre,  or  herpes ; 
herpetic.  Ogilvie, 

DASH,  v.  a.    [Sw.  daska,  to  strike ;  Dan.  daske.] 

\i.  DASHED  ;  pp.  dashing,  DASHED.] 

1.  To  strike  or  to  throw  violently. 

In  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time 
thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.  Matt.  iv.  6. 

2.  To  ruin  ;  to  destroy. 

Nothing  shall  ever  d^Jtsh  my  joys.  Dr.  Spencer. 

3.  To  drench  by  dashing.  "This  tempest 
dashing  the  garment."  Shak. 

4.  To  suffuse ;  to  overspread.  "  Dashed 
with  blushes  for  her  slighted  love."      Addison. 

5.  To  surprise ;  to  con  found  with  shame  or  fear. 

Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car.  Tope. 

6.  To  adulterate  or  deteriorate  by  an  admixt- 
ure of  another  substance  ;  to  mix. 

Bred  to  dash  and  draw, 
Not  wine,  but  more  unwholesome  law.        Hudibras. 
Pleasure  must  be  dashed  with  pain.  Watts. 

7.  To  form  by  casting  small  stones.     Clarke. 
To  dash  over,  to  obliterate,  as  writing.  —  To  dash 

oj'ot  out,  to  do  something  at  a  dash  or  stroke  ;  to  exe- 
cute hastily  or  rapidly. —  To  dash  in  pieces,  to  break 
into  fragments  :  —  to  destroy  ;  to  overthrow  utterly. 
"Thou  Shalt  djish  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. " 
Ps.  ii.  9. 

DASH,  V,  n.  1.  To  move  with  rapidity  or  with  vi- 
olence ;  to  rush  impetuously.  *'  Dashed  through 
thick  and  thin."  Dryden. 

2.  To  draw  lines  rapidly,  —  hence,  to  sketch 
rapidly. 

With  just,  bold  strokes  he  dashes  here  and  there. 
Showing  great  mastery,  with  little  care.  Rochester. 

DASH,  re.     ISw.  &  Dan.  dask,  a  blow.] 

1.  A  violent  rushing  together  ;  a  collision. 
"  The  dash  of  clouds."  Thomson. 

2.  Stroke  ;  blow  ;  —  used  chiefly  with  other 
words  in  an  adverbial  sense  ;  as,  "  At  a  dash  "  ; 
"  At  first  dash."  Shak. 

3.  Any  thing  that  comes  with  sudden  violence. 
"A  dash  of  rain."  Bp.  Taylor. 

4.  A  small  admixture  or  infusion. 

There  is  nothing  which  one  regards  so  much  with  an  eye 
of  mirth  and  pity  as  innocence,  when  it  has  in  it  a  dash  of 
folly.  Addition. 

5.  A  flourish;  an  ostentatiojis  show;  as,  "To 
cut  a  dash.**     [Vulgar.] 

6.  {Gram.)  A  mark  of  punctuation,  thus 
[  —  ],  denoting  a  change  in  the  construction  of 
a  sentence,  a  break,  omission,  or  transition, 
an  unexpected  turn  of  sentiment,  or  a  pause 
of  emphasis. 

7.  {Mus.)  A  small  mark,  thus  [ '  ],  showing 
that  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be 
performed  in  a  short  and  distinct  manner ;  — 
an  oblique  line  drawn  through  the  figures  of 
thorough-bass,  to  show  that  certain  tones  are 
to  be  sharped.  Warner. 

DASH,  ad.  A  word  used  to  express  the  sound  of 
water  dashed. 

The  waters  fall  dash,  dash  upon  the  ground.      Di-yden. 

DASH'— BOARD,  n.  A  dasher ;  splash-board.  Craig. 

DASH'fR,  n.  A  piece  of  board  or  of  leather  in 
front  of  a  vehicle,  to  protect  the  driver  from  mud, 
water,  &c.,  thrown  by  the  horse's  feet.     Lewis. 

DASH'ING,  a.  1.  Precipitate ;  rushing  carelessly. 
"  ^    ' '      ...  politician."  Burke. 


DATHOLITE 

2.  Making  a  flourish;  ostentatious;  as,  "A 
^  '    -I  young  man." 


DASH'I§M,  re.  Affected  importance  ;  foppishness. 
"  His  claim  to  .  .  .  dashism."    [e.]  Knox. 

dAs'TARD,  re.  [A.  S.  adastrigan,  to  dismay.]  A 
mean  coward ;  a  poltroon.  "  This  dastard  at 
the  battle."  shak. 

Syn.— See  Coward. 

dAs'TARD,  v.  a.  To  render  cowardly,  [r.]  Dryden. 

DAs'TARD-rZE,r.a.  To  intimidate,  [e.]  Howell. 

DAs'TARD-LJ-NESS,  re.     Cowardliness.     Barret. 

DAs'TARD-LY,  a.  Disgracefully  or  meanly  tim- 
orous ;  cowardly.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

t  D  As'TARD-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  das- 
tardly ;  cowardliness.  huloet. 

t  dAs'TARD-Y,  re.     Cowardliness.  Arnway. 

DAS'Y-URE,  re.  [Gr.  foirfe,  bushy,  and  oipprf,  tail.] 
{Zoal.)  A  genus  of  carnivorous  marsupials, 
comprehendmg  those  which  have  hairy  tails 
combined  with  digitigrade  feet.         Waterhouse. 

dA'tji,  re.  j)l.  [L.,  things  given.']  Truths  or 
premises  given  or  admitted,  from  which  to  de- 
duce conclusions  ;  the  facts  from  which  an  in- 
ference is  drawn.  —  See  Datum.  Taylor. 

D4-TA'RJ-4,  re.  [It.]  The  papal  office  of  the 
chancery,  from  which  all  bulls  are  issued  ;  the 
oflace  of  a  datary.  —  See  Datary.      Ency.  Am. 

DA'TA-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  datarius  ;  L.  do,  datus, 
to  give.] 

1.  An  officer  of  the  chancery  of  Rome,  v,'ho 
affixes  to  the  papal  bulls  the  expression  Datum 
Iiom(E,  {aiven  at  Rome.)  Bp.  Bedell. 

2.  The  employment  of  a  datary.  Howell. 

DATE,  re.  [Low  L.  datum,  from  L.  do,  datus,  to 
give  ;  It.  %  Sp.  data ;  Fr.  date.] 

1.  The  specification  of  the  time  of  some  writ- 
ing, or  of  the  stamping  of  a  coin  or  a  medal. 

The  date  of  a  letter  denotes  the  time  when  it  was  given 
from  under  our  hands.  SalTiran. 

2.  The  time  of  an  event ;  epoch ;  era  ;  as, 
"  The  date  of  a  discovery." 

3.  End  ;  close  ;  termination,     [r.] 

What  time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its  date. 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate.  Pope. 

4.  Duration;  continuance.  "Ages  of  end- 
less date."     [ii.]  Milton. 

Syn.  —  The  date  of  signing  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; the  date  of  a  letter;  the  Christian  ei-a; 
the  epoch  of  the  Hegira.  —  See  Time. 

DATE,  re.  [Gr.  ioKrvXoi,  a  finger,  also  a  date,  he- 
cause  it  grows  out  from  the  leaves  like  the  fin- 
gers from  the  hand ;  L.  dactylus  ;  It.  datillo  ; 
Sp.  datil;  Fr.  datte.]  The  fruit  of  the  date- 
tree  ;  —  much  used  for  food  in  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  Upper  Egypt.  Loudon. 

DATE,  V.  a,       [i.  DATED  ;   pp.  DATING,  dated.] 

1.  To  note  with  the  time  at  which  any  thmg 
is  written  or  done  ;  as,  "  To  date  a  letter." 

2.  To  determine  upon  a  time  as  the  true  or 
the  probable  period  of  ah  event ;  as,  "  To  date 
the  invention  of  printing." 

DATE,  V.  n.     1.  To  reckon,  as  from  some  era. 

We  date  from  the  late  era  of  about  six  thousand  years. 

Mentleif. 

2.  To  have  the  origin ;  to  begin ;  as,  "  The 
revival  of  Greek  learning  dates  from  the  con- 
quest of  the  Byzantine  empire." 

DAT'jpD,  p.  a.     Marked  with  the  time  or  date. 

DATE'Lf.SS,o.  Without  any  fixed  term.  "Death's 
dateless  night." "  Shak. 

Witli  forests  huge  of  dateless  time 
Thy  will  has  hung  each  peak  sublime.  Sterlinff. 

DATE'-PALM  (-pini),  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms 
of  which  the  common  variety  is  the  date-tree  ; 
Phainix.  Loudon. 

DATE'-PLUM,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  ;  Di- 
ospyros.  Loudon. 

DAT'^R,  n.  One  who  dates  writings  ;  —  applied 
particularly  to  the  officer  otherwise  called  da- 
tary. Cotgrave. 

DATE'-TREE,  re.  The  species  of  palm  which 
hears  the  date  ;  the  common  date-palm ;  Plicc- 
nix  dactylifera.  Loudon. 

DATH'0-LITE,  re.     [Gr.  hatAvin,  to  thicken,  and 
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XiOos,  a  stone,  —  in  allusion  to  its  want  of  trans- 
parency. Craiff.]  (Afm.)  A  mineral  composed 
of  silica,  lime,  and  boracic  acid ;  found  in  Nor- 
way, the  Tyrol,  &c. ;  boro-silicate  of  lime.  Dana. 

DAT'JS-CINE  (19),  re.  {Chem.)  A  substance  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  grape  sugar,  found  in  the 
Datisca  cannabina.  Brande. 

dAt'I-SI,  n.  {Logic)  An  arbitrary  term  denot- 
ing the  first  proposition  to  be  a  universal  af- 
firmative, and  the  last  two  particular  affirma- 
tives. Maunder. 

DA'TJVE,  a.     [L.  dativus  ;  do^  datus,  to  give.] 

1.  ( Gram.)  Noting  the  case  of  the  indirect  or 
remote  object,  the  relation  of  which,  in  Eng- 
lish, is  commonly  expressed  by  to  oi  for. 

2.  (Law.)  In  one's  gift ;  that  may  be  given 
and  disposed  of  at  pleasure  ;  —  applied  to  an 
officer  in  the  sense  of  reynovable,  as  distin- 
guished from  perpetual :  —  that  which  is  given 
by  the  magistrate,  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  cast  upon  a  party  by  the  law  or  by  a 
testator.    "  A  dative  executor."  Burrill. 

DA'T(VE,  n.  (Gram.)  The  name  of  the  case  of 
the  indirect  or  remote  object,  being  the  third 
case  of  Latin  and  Greek  nouns.  Adam. 

DA'TUM,  n.;  -^X.  DATA.  [L.^a  thing  given."]  A 
truth,  statement,  or  proposition  granted  and 
admitted  ;  the  fact  from  which  an  inference  is 
dra^vn.  —  See  Data.  Blackstone. 

DA'TUM-LINE,  n.  (^Surveying.)  The  horizontal 
line  of  a  vertical  section  from  which  heights 
and  depths  are  calculated.  Tanner. 

DA-TU'KJi,  n.  [Ar.  tatorah^  {Bat.)  A  genus 
of  plants  ;  thorn-apple.  The  common  species. 
Datura  stramonium,  is  poisonous  in  every  part, 
bringing  on  delirium,  tremors,  &c.  The  her- 
baceous part  and  the  seeds  are  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a  narcotic  and  antispasmodic.    Loudon. 

DA-TCRJ-A,  re.  {Chem.)  A  poisonous  vegetable 
alkali  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Datura 
stramonium,  stramony  or  thorn-apple.  P.  Cyc. 

DA-TU'RINE,  m.  (Chem.)  The  active  principle 
of  the  Datura  stramonium,  or  thorn-apple  ;  da- 
turia.  Hamilton. 

DAUB,  V.  a.  [W.  dwbio,  .to  daub.  — Junius  thinks 
daub  is  of  the  same  origin  as  dabble.  —  See  Dab- 
ble.]     [i.  DAUBED  ;  pp.  DAUBINO,  DAUBED.] 

1.  To  smear ;  to  plaster  ;  to  cover,  as  with 
mud  or  any»adhesive  substance. 

She  took  for  him  an  ark  of  buhushes,  and  daubed  it  with 
slime  and  with  pitch.  JUx.  ii.  3. 

2.  To  begrime  ;  to  defile  ;  to  soil. 

He  '8-  honest,  though  daubed  witli  the  dust  of  the  mill. 

Uunningham, 

3.  To  disguise  ;  to  conceal. 

So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue, . . . 
He  lived  from  all  attainder  of  suspect.  H/iaJc, 

4.  To  paint  coarsely. 

If  a  picture  is  daubed  with  many  bright  and  glaring  colors, 
the  vulgar  admire  it.  Watts. 

5.  tTo  adorn  showily,  and  without  taste. 
"  Daubed  with  lace."  Dryden. 

6.  To  flatter  grossly,     [r.] 

Be  sure  conscience  will  not  daub.  South. 

•f- dAub,  I),  n.    To  play  the  hypocrite. 

Poor  Tom 's  acold. — I  cannot  davb  it  farther.        Shah. 

DAUB,  n.    1.  Any  viscous  or  adhesive  matter. 
It  [her  face]  hes  in  davb,  and  hid  in  grease.  Dryden. 

2.  A  coarse  painting.  "'Tis  a  melancholy 
daub,  my  lord."  Sterne. 

dAUB'^R,  re.    1.  One  who  daubs  or  smears. 

2.  A  coarse  painter. 

Europe's  worst  dauber,  and  poor  Britain's  best.        Syron. 

3.  A  gross  flatterer.  Johnson. 

4.  (Printing.)  A  tool  used  for  inking  copper- 
plates. Ogihie. 

DAUB'J;R-Y,«.  A  daubing;  any  thing  artful.SAai. 

dAUB'JNG,  re.     1.  Any  thing  adhesive  ;  plaster. 

2.  Coarse  painting.  Walpole. 

3.  Gross  flattery.  Bp.  Burnet. 

dAUB'Y,  k.  Viscous ;  glutinous ;  smeary.  Dryden. 

dAu'CUS,  n.  [Gr.  iavKOi,  a  carrot;  L.  daueus^ 
(Bot.y A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants;  the 
carrot.  Loudon. 

DAUGH'T^R  (d8lw't?r),  «.     [M.  Goth,  daughtar ; 


A.  S.  dohtor  ;  Dut.  doehter;  Ger.  tochter;  Dan. 
datter;  Icel.  dottir,  doehter ;  Sw.dotter.  —  Pers. 
dochtar ;  Sans,  duhitre  ;  Gr,  Oayirjip.'] 

1.  The  female  offspring  of  a  man  or  woman. 

2.  A  daughter-in-law. 

And  when  she  came  to  her  mother-in-law,  she  said,  Who 
art  thou,  my  daughter?  Ruth  iii.  1(1. 

3.  Any  female  descendant.     "  This  woman, 
being  a  daughter  of  Abraham."      Luke  xiii.  16. 

4.  A  term  of  kindness  or  compassion. 

Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort.  ^ati.  ix.  22. 

5.  A  female  inhabitant ;  a  woman, 

Dinah  went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land.  Gen.xxxiv.  1, 


DAUGH'T^R-IN-LAW,  re. 


The  wife   of  one's 
Blaekstone. 


DAUGH'T^R-LESS  (dlw'ter-lSs),  u.  Having  no 
daughter  ;  without  a  daughter.  Gower. 

dAUGH'T5R-LI-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  a 
daughter,  or  of  being  daughterly.  More. 

dAuGH'TIJE-LY  (dlw'ter-le),  a.  Like,  or  becom- 
ing, a  daughter  ;  dutiful.  "  Your  very  daughterly 
dealing."  Sir  T.  More. 

DAUK,  «.  [Hind.  dAk.]  The  post  or  mail :  —  a 
system  of  forwarding  letters  and  passengers  by 
bearers  stationed  at  certain  distances.     Smart. 

DAUNT  (d'int)  [dant,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  dlwnf, 
S.  E.  K. ;  dlwnt  or  dam.  P.],  v.  a.  [L.  domito, 
to  subdue  ;  Fr.  dompter.  Skinner  and  Johnson. 
—  Scot,  dant,  to  subdue.  Jamieson.  —  Sullivan 
says  the  root  is  Gr.  dafidoi,  to  subduej  [i. 
DAUNTED  ;  pp.  DAUNTING,  DAUNTED.]  'To  in- 
timidate ;  to  dishearten ;  to  check  by  fear  of 
danger. 

Some  pretences  daunt  Sud  discourage  us,  while  others 
raise  us  to  a  brisk  assurance.  Glanville. 

DAUNT'tlR,  re.    One  who  daunts.  Warner. 

DAUNT'LJISS,  a.  Fearless  ;  intrepid  ;  incapable 
of  being  intimidated  by  danger  or  difficulty. 
"  The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution."         Shak. 

DAUNT'L^SS-NEaS,  re.    Fearlessness,      Bailey. 

DAU'PHJN  (dlw'fin),  re,  [Gr,  iii.^H,  iaifim-,,  a  dol- 
phin ;  L.  delphinus;  Fr.  dauphin."^  The  title 
originally  borne  by  the  counts  of  Viennois,  who 
wore  the  figure  of  a  dolphin  as  an  armorial 
bearing,  and  in  1349  transferred,  together  with 
the  province  of  Dauphine,  to  the  heir-apparent 
of  the  crown  of  France  ;  the  title  of  the  eldest 
son  of  the  King  of  France,  Since  the  revolution 
of  1830  the  title  has  been  discontinued.  P.  Cyc. 

DAv' PHmF,,  re.  [Fr.]  The  wife  of  the  dau- 
phin ;  the  dauphiness.  F.  Biish. 

dAu'PHJN-ESS,  re.  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  dauphin. 

DA'VlD-<?EOR'gJI-AN,  }  „.     ^^E^cl.  Hist.)  A   fol- 
DA'VID-IST,  )  lower   of  the  fanatic  or 

impostor  David  George,  of  the  16th  century, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah,  rejected  mar- 
riage, and  denied  the  resurrection.  Pagitt. 

DA'VID-SON-ITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a 
greenish-yellow  color  ;  a  variety  of  beryl ;  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  glucina.  Dana. 

DA'V{D'§-STAfP,  7s.  (Naut.) '  An  instrument 
used  by  mariners,  Crabb. 

DA-VI'NA,  n.    {Min.)  See  Davyne. 

DA'VJT  [da'vjt,  J.  K.  Sm.; 
d&v'jt,  JFA.],re.  [Fi.davier.] 
(Naut.)  A  short  spar  with  a 
sheave  at  the  end  used  as  a 
crane  to  hoist  the  flukes  of 
the  anchor  to  the  top  of  the 
bow: — pi.  two  cranes  for 
suspending  a  boat  over  the 
side  or  the  stem  of  a  vessel. 
Mar.  LHct.    Dana, 

DA'VITE,re.  (Min,)  Same  as  Dattt.  Eng.Ency. 

DA'VY  JONE§,  n.  A  sailor's  name  for  a  sea- 
devil.  Craig. 

DA'VYNE,  re.  (Min.)  A  mineral  consisting  chief- 
ly of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash,  found  among 
masses  of  lava  from  Mt.  v  esuvius,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  ;  a  variety  of 
nepheline.  Dana. 

DAVYT,  n.  (Min.)  A  fibrous  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina; feather-alum;  hair-salt.  Dana. 


dAw,  re.  [Skinner  thinks  it  is  so  called  from  the 
sound  it  utters.]  A  bird ;  the  jackdaw,  &c. 
*' Crovfs  and  daws.'*  Shak. 

DAW,  t).  re.    [See  Dawn.]  1.  f  To  dawn.  "Morn- 
ing (?«?««."  Drayton. 
2.  To  thrive.     [Local.]  Grose. 

t  DAw,  v.  a.    To  daunt ;  to  frighten.  Shak. 

You  daw  him  too  much,  in  troth,  sir.  Jl.  Jonson. 

t  dA W'COCK,  re.  A  male  daw  ;  a  jackdaw.  Withal. 

DAW'DLE,  v.  n.      [/.  DAWDLED  ;  pp.  DAWDLING, 

DAWDLED.]     To  Waste  time  ;  to  trifle. 

Come,  some  evening,  and  dawdle  over  a  dish  of  tea  witli 
me.  Johnson. 

dA W'DLE,  n.    A  trifler ;  a  dawdler.  Lloyd. 

dAw'DL^R,  re.     One  who  dawdles  ;  an  idler. 

dAw'DY,  re.   A  slattern.     [N.  of  TSng.]  Brockett. 

DAw'ISH,  a.    Like  a  daw,     [e,]  Bale. 

DAwk,  n.  A  cant  word  among  workmen  for  a 
hollow,  rupture,  or  incision  in  their  stuff,  Moxon. 

DAwk,  v.  ».     To  mark  with  an  incision,   Moxon. 

dAwK,  re.     Mail.    [India,]  —  See  Dauk,   Brown. 

DAwM,  n,     A  copper  coin  of  the  value  of  -^-^  of 

a  rupee.     [India,]  Smart. 


DAWN,  v.  re.     [A.  S.  dagian ;  Dut.  dagen  ;    Ger. 
tagen.  —  See  Da 

ING,  DAWNED.] 


tagen.  —  See  Day.]     [i.  dawned  ;   ^p.  dawn- 


1.  To  begin  to  show  day  or  daylight ;  to  grow 
light.    "  Sacred  light  beginsto  rfatiire."    Muton, 

2,  To  open  ;  to  give  the  first  tokens  of  exist- 
ence ;  as,  '*  The  truth  dawns  upon  my  mind," 

dAwn,  n.  1,  The  first  appearance  of  light  in 
the  morning,  or  the  time  between  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  light  and  the  sun's  rise. 

Clothing  the  palpable  and  familiar 

Witli  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn.  Coleridge. 

2.  Beginning  ;  first  rise  ;  earliest  appearance. 

These  tender  circumstances  diffuse  a  dawn  of  serenity 

over  the  soul.  Pope. 

DAwn'JNG,  p.  u.     Growing  light :  —  opening. 
dAwn'JNG,  re.     1.  Break  of  day  ;  dawn. 

This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long.  Sliak. 

2.  Earliest  appearance.    "  Dawiiings  of  suc- 
cess." Burke. 
dAY  (da),  n.     [Goth,  dags  ;  A.  S,  deeg  ;  Dut,  dag  ; 
Ger,  tag  ;  Dan.  ^r  Sw.  dag,  —  L,  dies.] 

1.  The  interval  of  time  during  which  the  sun 
remains  above  the  horizon  ;  the  time  between 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  night ;  —  sometimes  called  the  arti- 
ficial  flay,  though  this  designation  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  civil  day  ;  —  the  natural  day  of 
the  Romans  ;  —  the  solar  day  of  the  old  ivi-iters 
on  law.  .  Burrill. 

2.  The  time  in  which  the  earth  makes  a  com- 
plete revolution  upon  its  axis  with  respect  to 
any  celestial  body,  varying  in  length  according 
as  the  body  with  which  the  earth  s  rotation  is 
compared  is  fixed  or  movable  ;  as,  "  A  sidereal 
day  "  ;  "A  lunar  day."  Brande. 

J8®=The  sidereal  day  is  the  time  that  elapses  be- 
tween two  successive  culminations  of  a  fixed  star,  be- 
ing always  of  the  same  length,  and  equal  to  23  h.  66  in. 
4.09  sec. —  The  lunar  day  is  tile  time  that  elapses 
between  two  successive  culminations  of  the  moon,  its 
average  length  being  24  h.  54  m.    Herschel. 

3.  The  portion  of  time  which  elapses  between 
two  successive  transits  of  the  sun  over  the  same 
meridian,  commencing  at  noon,  called,  in  mod- 
ern science,  the  astronomieal,  solar,  or  apparent 
day.  The  length  of  this  day  is  continually  vary- 
ing, owing  to  the  unequal  velocity  of  the  earth 
in  different  parts  of  its  orbit,  and  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic.  Brande. 

4.  The  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  com- 
mencing and  terminating  at  mean  midnight, 
called  the  civil  or  meati  solar  day,  being  a  mean 
of  all  the  solar  days  in  the  year.  Brande. 

a  dajf,  in  contemplation  of  law.  usually  comprises  all  the 
twenty-four  hours,  beginning  and  ending  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night.  Bwnll. 

JS^^  Different  nations  have  commenced  their  civil 
day  variously,  as,  the  Babylonians,  at  sunrise;  the 
Uiiibrians,  at  midday ;  the  Greeks,  at  sunset ;  and 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  most  nations  in  modern  times, 
at  midnight. 

5.  Light  of  day  ;  sunshine. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day.     Shak. 
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6.  A  particular  point  of  time  ;  any  specified 
time  ;  a  period  :  —  life. 

In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  ehalt  surely  die.  Gen.  ii.  17. 
Sly  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day.  Dnjden. 

Honor  thy  fivther  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  tliy  God  giveth  thee. 

Ex.  XX.  12. 

7.  The  contest  of  the  day  ;  victory.  "  The 
day  is  ours."  "  The  day  is  lost."  "  Awake, 
and  win  the  day."  Shak. 

8.  [Arch.')  One  of  the  compartments  in  a 
Gothic  window.  Weale. 

Day  by  day,  every  day.     "  Day  by  day  we  magnify 

thee."    Book  of  Common  Prayer But  or  only  from 

day  to  day,  without  certainty  "of  continuance.  BJiak 

One  of  these  days,  at  some  future  time To-day,  on 

this  flay  ;  at  the  present  time Days  of  grace,  days 

sranted  by  a  court  of  law  for  delay  ;  also  days  allowed 
by  custom,  and  sanctioned  by  decisions  of  courts  of 
justice,  for  the  delay  of  payment  of  a  bill  or  note  after 
the  time  specified ;    the  number,  in  the  U.  S.  and  in 

England,  being  generally  three Days  in  bank,  {Bug. 

Law.)  days  of  appearance  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas.    Bouvier. 

DAY'BEAM,  n.    A  beam  of  light  by  day.  Bownng. 

DAY'-BED,  n.  A  couch  for  repose  in  the  day.  Shak. 

DAY'— BOOK  (da'buk),  n.  A  tradesman's  journal ; 
a  book  in  which  merchants,  &c.,  make  entries  of 
their  daily  business  transactions  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence.  Johnson, 

DAY'BBEAK,  n.  The  dawn ;  the  first  appearance 
of  light  jn  the  morning.  Dryden. 

DAY'— COAL,  re.  (Mining.)  The  upper  stratum 
of  coal  in  a  mine.  Ash. 

DAY'— DREAM,  re.  A  visionaiy  plan  or  scheme, 
conceived  or  formed  when  one  is  awake  ;  a 
revery.  Dryden. 

DAY'-DEEAM-ING,  re.  The  act  of  making  day- 
dreams. Coleridge. 

DAY'-DREAM-Y,  a.  Kelating  to,  or  abounding 
in,  day-dreams.  Coleridge. 

DAY'-FLr-?R,  re.  {Ent.)  An  insect  that  flies  by 
day.  Kirby. 

DAY'-FL0W-5R,   re.     (Bot.)  A  name  of  herba. 

ceous  plants  of  the  genus  Commelyna.      Gray. 
DAY'— FLY,  n.     (Ent.)  A  neuropterous  insect  of 

the  genus  Ephemera,  which,  after  its  change 

into  the  perfect  fly,  survives  but  a  few  hours. 
DAY'-LA-BOR,  n.     Labor  by  the  day.        Milton. 
DAY'-LA'BpR-5R,  «.      One  who  works  by  the 

day.    "  Ten  day-laborers."  Milton. 

dAY'LIGHT  (da'lit),  re.     The  light  of  the  day. 

"Will  you  murder  a  man  in  plain  dayliglitl  Dryden. 

DAY'-LtL-Y,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  bear- 
ing fine  orange,  yellow,  white,  or  blue  flowers  ; 
Hemerocallis.  Loudon. 

DAY'-MAre,  re.  (Med.)  A  species  of  incubus 
occurring  during  wakefulness.  Hoblyn. 

DAY'-NET,  re.     A  net  to  catch  larks,  &c.    Crabb. 

DAY'-PEEP,  n.  The  dawn  of  the  morning.  Milton. 

DAY'-ROlE,  re.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  writ,  order,  or 
rule  of  a  court  permitting  a  prisoner  to  go  with- 
out the  bounds  of  the  prison  for  one  ia.y.  Crabb. 

DAY'-SIGHT  (-sit),  re.  An  affection  of  the  vision 
in  which  it  is  dull  and  confused  in  the  dark, 
but  clear  in  the  daylight;  —  sometimes  called 
night-blindness  and  hen-blindness.  Hoblyn. 

DAY'— SLEEP,  re.    Sleep  in  the  daytime.      Mead. 

t  DAYS'MAN  (daz'miin),  re.  [day  and  man  ;  —  so 
called  from  his  fixing  the  day  for  decision. 
Nares.']    An  umpire  or  judge  ;  an  arbitrator. 

Daysman,  a  person  who  mediated  between  two  contending 
parties  for  the  purposes  of  reconciliation.  li.  Han. 

DAY'-SPRING,  re.  The  rise  of  the  day ;  the  dawn. 

Hast  thou  commanded  the  morning  since  thy  days  ;  and 

caused  the  day-spring  to  know  his  place?        Job  xxxviii.  li. 

DA  Y'— STAR,  re.  1.  Venus  when  she  appears  in  the 
morning ;  the  morning-star ;  Lucifer.  2  Pet.  i.  19. 
2.  The  orb  of  day  ;  the  sun. 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed.  Milton. 

4^  See  citation  under  Diurnal  from  P.  L.,  Book 
X.  line  1069. 

Before  the  day-star  learned  to  move 

In  pomp  of  fire  along  his  grand  career.       T,  Moore. 

DAY'— STREAM,  n.     A  stream  flowing  by  day. 
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DAY'S-WORK  (-wurk),  re.  The  work  done  or  ap- 
pointed to  be  done  in  a  day. 

dAy'TIME,  re.  The  time  in  which  there  is  the 
light  of  day.  Bacon. 

DAY'-WEA-KJED  (da'wo-rid),  a.  Weary  with  the 
work  of  day.  Shak. 

t  DAy'-WOM-AN  (^da'wam-un),  re.  A  dairy-wo- 
man ;  a  dairy-maid.  Shak. 

DAY'— WORK  (-wiirk),  re.  Work  done,  or  imposed, 
by  the  day  ;  day-labor.  Fairfax. 

DAY'-WRifT,  re.     {Eng.  Law.)  See  Day-kule. 

t  DAZE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  dwtBscan,  to  extinguish  ; 
dwtes,  dull,  stupid.]     To  dazzle.  Dryden. 

DAze,  re.  A  glittering  stone  found  in  tin  and  in 
lead  mines.  Crabb. 

DAZ'^D,  a.    Dull ;  stupid ;  confused.   Halliwell. 

DAZ'^;D-NESS,».   State  of  being  dazed.  Chalmers. 

dA'ZIED.    See  Daisied.  Shuk. 

DAZ'ZLE  (dSz'zl),  v.  a.  [A  dim.  of  daze.  — See 
Daze.]  [»'.  dazzled  ypp.  dazzling,  dazzled.] 

1.  To  overpower  with  a  bright  light ;  to  dim, 
as  the  vision,  by  excess  of  light. 

Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear, 

Yet  dazzle  heaven,  that  Drightest  serapfiim 

Approach  not  but  with  both  wings  veil  tlieir  eyes.  Milton, 

2.  To  astonish  by  a  bright  light ;  to  strike  or 
surprise  with  splendor  or  brilliancy. 

Tlieir  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmeared  with  gold, 
Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape.  Milton. 

DAZ'ZLE,  V.  ri.     To  be  overpowered  with  light. 

Dazzle  mine  eyes?  or  do  I  see  three  suns?  Shak. 

DAZ'ZLE,  n.  A  dazzling  light ;  brilliancy.  Moore. 

DAZ'ZLE-MBNT,  re.  The  act  of  dazzling ;  excess 
of  light ;  brilliancy.  "  It  beat  back  the  sight 
with  a  dazzlement."     [r.]  Donne. 

DAZ'ZLJNG,  p.  u,.     Overpowering  with  splendor. 

dAZ'ZLING-LY,  ad.     In  a  dazzling  manner. 

DE.  A  Latin  preposition,  meaning  literally  _/»'om, 
or  away  Jrom,  used  as  a  prefix,  denoting  some- 
times separation,  removal,  &c.,  sometimes  ne- 
gation ;  and  in  some  cases,  it  is  used  intensively. 

DEA'CON  (de'kn),  re.  [Gr.  SidKovos  ;  Staxoviu,  to 
serve  ;  L.  diacomts  ;  It.  iS;  Sp.  diacono  ;  Fr.  dia- 
cre  :  —  A.  S.  deacon ;  Dut.  diaken ;  Ger.  diacon.] 

1.  A  church  officer  with  various  duties  in  dif- 
ferent communions.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  officiates  in  certain  ceremonies  as 
an  assistant  to  the  priest.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  he  constitutes  one  of  the  third  or  low- 
est order  of  the  ordained  clergy,  and  is  empow- 
ered to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  beneficed 
clergyman  except  consecrating  the  elements  at 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  pronouncing  the  bless- 
ing. In  Presbyterian  Churches,  he  attends  to 
the  secular  interests  of  the  congregation.  In 
Independent  Churches,  he  distributes  the  bread 
and  wine  to  the  communicants. 

The  first  appointment  of  deacons  is  mentioned  in  Acts  vi., 
where  the  apostles  direct  the  congregation  to  look  out  seven 
men  of  honest  report,  upon  whom  they  may  lay  their  hands. 

Brande, 

2.  The  president  of  an  incorporated  trade, 
formerly,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  member  of  the 
town  council :  —  an  overseer  of  the  poor.  [Scot- 
land.] Johnson, 

Syn.  —  See  CLERevMAS. 

DEA'CON-HOOD  (de'kn-hfld),  re.  The  office  of  a 
deacon ;  deaconship.  >  Bosworth, 

DEA'CON-ESS  (de'kn-Ss),  re.  A  female  deacon  in 
the  ancient  church.  Bp,  Patrick, 

DEA'CON-EY  (de'kn-re),  n.  The  office  of  a  dea- 
con ;  deaconship.  Goodwin, 

DEA'CON-SHIP  (de'kn-ship),  re.  The  office  of  a 
deacon.  Hooker, 

DEAD  (ded),  a.  [Goth,  dauths  ;  A.  S.  dead  ;  Frs. 
dead;  Dut.  dood;  Ger.  todt;  Dan.  §  Sw.  dad.] 
1.  Deprived  or  destitute  of  life ;  lifeless  ; 
noting  that  state  of  an  organized  being  in 
which  all  the  vital  functions  have  entirely  ceased 
to  act ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  q/"  before  the 
cause  of  death.  "  The  king  is  dedd.^'  "  Thou 
dead  elm."  Shak.  "  The  crew  .  .  .  were  dead 
of  hunger.''     Arbuthnot. 
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2.  Noting  a  state  resembling  death.  "Dead 
sleep."  Ps.  Ixxvi.  6. 

3.  Devoid  of  spiritual  life.  "Dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins."  Eph,  ii.  1. 

4.  Lacking  warmth  or  fervor  ;  cold  ;  frigid. 
How  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear  that  is  composed 

m  the  most  elegant  forms  of  speech,  when  it  is  not  height- 
ened by  solemnity  of  phrase  from  the  sacred  writings! 

Addison. 

5.  Wanting  action  or  motion  ;  inert ;  as, 
"  Dead  matter." 

6.  Without  show  of  life ;  unenlivened.  "Dead 
winter."  Knottes. 

7.  Having  no  resemblance  of  life.  "  Dead 
coloring."  Dryden. 

8.  Obtuse  ;  dull ;  heavy. 

The  bell  seemed  to  sound  more  dead  than  it  did  when  just 
before  it  sounded  in  the  open  air.  JBoyle. 

9.  Vapid;  insipid;  —  used  of  liquors. 

10.  Void  and  unvaried ;  empty  ;  vacant.  "  A 
dead  plain."  Bacon. 

11.  Deep;  dense.  "Dead  darkness."  Hay  ward. 
41®-  In  general,  dead  is  applied  to  whatever  has  any 

of  the  peculiar  or  distinguishing  qualities  or  appear- 
ances of  death,  as  stillness,  inactivity,  impotence,  dul- 
ness,  or  monotony. 

Dead  language,  a  language  that  has  ceased  to  be 
spoken. —  Dead  letter,  a  letter  which  has-  remained  a 

certain  length  of  time  in  the  post-office  uncalled  for. 

The  dead,  n.  jtl.  Dead  men.  "  The  sheeted  dead  did 
squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets."    Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Lifeless. 

DEAD,  re.  Time  of  the  deepest  stillness  or  gloom ; 
depth.  "  In  dead  of  night."  Dryden.  "  The 
dead  of  Avinter."    South. 


t  DEAD,  V.  n.    To  lose  force. 


Bacon. 


t  DEAD,  V,  a.  To  deaden ;  to  deprive  of  force. 
"  To  dead  sound."  Bacon, 

DEAD'— BORN,  a.  Born  lifeless ;  stillborn.  Johnson, 

DEAD'-COL'OR-ING,  re.  (Paint.)  The  first  layer 
of  coloring,  of  a  dark  tinge,  serving  as  a  ground 
for  the  more  lively  colors.  Clarke. 

t  DEAD'-D6-ING,  a.  Destructive  ;  killing.  "  Some 
fierce,  dead-doing  man."  Hudibras, 

DfiAD'-DEfjNK,  a.  So  drunk  as  to  be  motionless 
and  insensible.  Davies. 

DfiAD'EN  (ded'dn),  V.  a'.  [«'.  DEADENED  ;  pp. 
deadening,  deadened.] 

1.  To  diminish  or  deprive  of  force,  vigor,  or 
action  ;  to  weaken.  "Monotony  .  .  .  soon  deati- 
e^is  attention."  Seeker, 

2.  To  make  vapid  or  spiritless,  as  beer.  Bacon, 

3.  To  render  less  sensible  ;  to  harden.  "Dead- 
ened to  sinful  ways."  Hopkins, 

4.  (Painting.)  To  make  less  brilliant ;  to 
darken ;  to  dim. 

DEAD'-EYE,  re.  (Naut.)  A  sort  of  round,  flat- 
fish, wooden  block,  encircled  with  a  rope  or 
iron  band,  and  pierced  with  three  holes,  to  re- 
ceive the  lanyard  ;  —  used  chiefly  to  extend  the 
shrouds  and  stays.  Mar.  Diet. 

DEAD'-PREIGHT  (-frat),  re.  (Law.)  In  contracts, 
the  amount  of  goods  required  to  complete  a 
cargo.  Bouvier. 

DJSad'HEAD,  re.  One  who  rides  in  a  public  car- 
riage, visits  the  theatre,  &c.,  without  charge. 
[Colloquial.]  Bartlett, 

DEAD'-HEART-?D,  a.  Having  a  faint  heart; 
faint-hearted,     [e.]  Bp,  Hall, 

DEAD'-HEART'?D-NESS,  re.  Pusillanimity  ; 
faint-heartedness.     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

DEAD'ISH,  a.     Resembling  what  is  dead ;  dull ; 

lifeless;  inactive.  Stafford. 

DEAD'-KILL-ING,  a.  Instantly  killing.  Shak, 
DEAD'-LIFT,  re.     A  lift,  as  of  a  dead  body  ;  a  lift 

made  with  main  strength.  Hudibras, 

DEAD'-LIGHTS  (ded'lJts),  re.  (Naut,)  Strong 
wooden  ports  or  shutters  put  over  the  glass 
windows  of  the  cabin  as  a  defence.        Brande. 

t  dSiAD'LI-HOOD  (ded'le-hfld),  re.  The  state  of 
the  dead.  Pearson, 

DEAD'LI-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  deadly ; 
power  to  produce  death. 

The  deadliness  of  Lazarus  his  sickness.         Bp.  Taylor, 

As  for  my  relapses,  I  know  their  danger,  and  (had  I  not 

to  do  with  on  infinite  mercy)  their  deadliness.  Bp.  Hall. 


A,  E,   I,   O,   U,  Y, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  f,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;  HEIR,  HER; 
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DEAD'LY  (d6d'le),  a.  1.  Destroying  life  ;  caus- 
ing death  ;  murderous  ;  destructive  ;  fatal. 

He  i)t  whom  I  cast 
The  weapon  with  such  deadlu  force  is  gone.        C'owper. 

2.  Having  tlie  disposition  to  take  life  ;  san- 
guinary ;  implacable.  ' 

Thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly.  SJiak. 

Syn. —  Deadly  is  applied  to  whatever  is  productive 
of  death  ;  mortal^  to  what  terminates  in  death  ;  fatal 
and  destructivcy  not  only  to  what  causes  death,  but  to 
any  great  miecliief.  —  Deadly  poison  j  deadly  or  impla- 
cable hatred  ;  a  morifflZ  wound  or  disease  J  Sifatalhlow 
or  malady  j  a  destructive  fire. 

BBAB'hY,  ad.  1.  Mortally.  "  A  deadly/ wo-anded 
man."  Ezek.  xxx.  24. 

2.  Excessively;  extremely.  ^'  Deadly  wearj." 
Orrery.     "Deadly  cunning."     A?'buthnot. 

DfiAD'LY-CAE'ROT,  n.  [Bot.)  An  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Thapsia,  Loudon. 

DEAD'LY-HAND'^D,  a.  Sanguinary;  disposed 
to  kill.     "The  deadly-handed  Clifford."     Shak. 

DfiAD'LY-NIGHT'SIIADE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  poison- 
ous perennial  plant;  Atropa  belladonna.  —  See 
Belladonna.  Booth. 

DEAD'— MARCH,  n.  A  march,  or  piece  of  milita- 
ry music,  played  at  a  funeral  procession.    Booth. 

DEAD'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  dead; 
want  of  life. 

"When  he  Beemed  to  show  his  weakness  in  seeking  fruit 
upon  that  iig-trec  that  had  none,  he  manifested  his  power  by 
cursing  it  to  deadjiesa  with  a  word.  South. 

2.  "Want  of  some  property  pertaining,  or  anal- 
ogous, to  vital  energy,  as  of  activity,  ardor,  liveli- 
ness, or  spirit.  "The  deadness  of  trade."  Kil- 
lirwbeck.  "  Deadness  of  the  faculties.'*'  Pearce. 
"Your  .  .  .  eyes  betray  a  deadness."  Dryden. 
^^  Deadness  or  flatness  in  cider."     Mortimer. 

DEAD'-NET-TLE  (ded'n6t-tl),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Lamhcm,  of  several  spe- 
cies, taking  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  leaves  to  those  of  the  nettle,  without  having 
any  stinging  property.  Enff.  Ency. 

DEAD'-PLED^E,  n.     {Law.)  Mortmain.     Crabb. 

DEAD'-EECK'ON-JNG  (ded'rfik'kn-jng),  n.  {Naut.) 
The  estimation  of  a  ship's  place  by  the  log,  or 
the  records  of  courses,  distances,  &c.,  in  the 
log-book,  without  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Dana. 

DEAD'— RIS-ING,  n.  {Ship-huilding .)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  tnose  parts  of  a  vessel's  floor,  through- 
out her  whole  length,  in  which  the  floor-tim- 
bers abut  upon  the  lower  buttocks.  Dana. 

DEAD'— SET,  n.     1.  A  concocted  scheme  to  de- 
fraud a  person  by  gaming.  Grose. 
2.  A  determined  or  resolute  attempt.  Clarke. 

DliAD'- SHOT,  n.    A  good  marksman.        Clarke. 

DEAD'-STRIJCK,  a.  Struck  with  horror;  as- 
tounded. "  T\iQ  dead-struck  audience  J*  Bp.  Hall. 

DEAD'— TOP,  ft.  A  diseaise  incident  to  young 
trees.  Farm.  Ency. 

DEAD'-VOT-ING,  «.  Immutable  or  inexorable 
in  voting.  Cowper. 

DEAD'-wA-T^R,  n.  {Naut.)  The  eddy  of  water 
made  under  a  vessel's  counter  or  stern  when 
she  is  advancing.  Dana. 

DEAD'-WIND,  n.  {Naut.)  The  wind  directly 
against  the  course  of  the  ship.  Crabb. 

DEAD'-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  {Naut.)  Blocks  of 
timber  laid  upon  each  end  of  the  keel  where 
the  vessel  narrows.  Dana. 

DEAD'-WORKS  (-wiirks),  «.  pi.  {Naut.)  The 
parts  of  a  ship  which  are  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  when  she  is  balanced  for  a  voyage. 

[|  DEAF  (def)  [def,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Kenrick,  Scott,  Barclay j  Nares;  dsf,  T'F6.],  a. 
[Goth.  datd)s  ;  A.  S.  §  Frs.  deaf;  But.  doof; 
Ger.  taub ;  Dan.  dov  ;  Icel.  dauf;  Sw.  dcf.] 

1.  "Wanting  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  Having 
impaired  or  defective  hearing. 

A  blind  or  c/eaf  man  has  infinitely  more  reason  to  deny 
the  being,  or  the  possibility  of  the  being,  of  light  or  sounds, 
than  an  atheist  can  have  to  deny  or  doubt  or  the  existence 
of  God.  Clarke. 

2.  Noting  an  indisposition  to  listen  ;  —  some- 
times used  with  to. 

None  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear.         Proverb. 


O  that  men's  ears  should  be 
To  counsel  deaf  but  not  to  flattery !  Sliak. 

3.  Stunned ;  having  the  sense  of  hearing 
overpowered.    "  i)ea/"  with  the  noise."  Dryden. 

4.  Obscurely  affecting  the  sense  of  hearing  ; 
sounding  low,  hollow,  or  dull.  "  A  deaf  mur- 
mur." Jbryden. 

5.  Barren  ;  blasted.    [North  of  Eng.] 

A  deaf  nut  is  a  nut  of  which  the  kernel  is  decayed.  Grose. 

S^  The  pronunciation  of  this  word  ia  uniformly 
marked  dff/(also  deafen^  dePfn)  by  the  English  ortho- 
epists  ;  but  it  is  very  common  in  the  U.  S,  to  pronounce 
it  de/.  —  Forby  says  that  the  diphtliong  ea,  in  the  vul- 
gar or  common  language  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  in 
England,  "  lias  the  sound  of  long  e  in  some  cases  in 
which  it  ought  not  to  have  it,  as  in  deaf  dead,  tread, 
spread,,''^  Slc 

II  DEAF  (d6f),  V.  a.  To  make  deaf;  to  deafen. 
"  Deafed  with  clamors."  Shak. 

II  DEAF'EN  (dSf'fn)  [deffn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  JR.  Kennck,  Scott,  Barclay,  Nares ; 
de'fn,  Wb.'],  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of 
hearing;  to  make  deaf;  to  stun.  "Deafened 
with  promiscuous  cries."  Addison. 

II  DEAF'LY  {dei'lG),ad.  "Without  sense  of  sounds  : 
—  obscurely.  Johnson. 

\\  DEAF'LY,  a.     Lonely  ;  solitary  ;  farfromneigh- 
'  bors.     [Local,  Eng.]  Ash. 

11  DEAF'-MUTE,  ■«.  A  person  who  is  both  deaf 
and  dumb.  P.  Cyc. 

IIDEAF'N^SS  (dSfnes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
deaf ;  imperfection  in  the  sense  of  hearing. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  hear  a  man  three  yards  off  by 
reason  of  deepness.  State  Trials. 

2.  Indisposition  or  refusal  to  listen  ;  unwill- 
ingness to  hear. 

I  found  such  a  deafness  that  no  declaration  from  the  bish- 
ops could  take  place.  Kitiff  Charles. 

DEAL,  n.  [A.  S.  d^l ;  Dut.  deel;  Ger.  theil; 
Dan.  deel;  Sw.  del.'] 

1.  A  part ;  a  portion ;  a  division  ;  a  dole  ; 
quantity  ;  degree ;  extent.  "  A  tenth  deal  of 
flour."  Ex.  xxix.  40.  "  A  great  deal  of  artifice 
and  sophistry."    Addison. 

What  a  deal  of  cold  business  doth  a  man  misspend  the 
better  part  of  life  in  — in  scattering  compliments  and  tender- 
ing visits  I  £,  JpTifion. 

2.  The  act  of  dealing  cards. 

The  dealf  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut.  Swift. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  small  thickness  into  which  a 
piece  of  timber  is  cut  up  ;  —  now  applied  to 
the  wood  or  timber  of  fir  or  pine  cut  or  sawed 
into  dimensions  of  6  feet  or  more  in  length,  7 
inches  or  more  in  width,  and  from  3  to  4  inches 
in  thickness.  Pieces  under  6  feet  in  length 
are  called  deal  ends.  If  less  than  7  inches 
wide  they  are  called  battens.  P.  Cye. 

Whole  dealj  a  term  for  the  standard  thickness  of  1} 
inches,  by  which  deals  are  purchased,  and  to  which 
they  are  reduced,  whatever  may  be  their  actual  thick- 
ness.—  Slit  deal,  deal  of  half  the  standard  thickness 
of  1^  inches.  Brande. 

DEAL,  V.  a.  [Goth,  dailyan;  A.  S.  dcelan;  Dut. 
deelen  ;  Ger.  theilen  ;  Dan.  deele  ;  Sw.  dela.']  [i. 

DEALT  (t  DEALED)  ;  pp.    DEALING,  DEALT, 
(t  DEALED).] 

1.  To  divide  ;  to  distribute  ;  to  share  ;  to  give. 


Deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry. 
2.  To  bestow  in  succession. 

One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  liis  blows. 


Dryden. 


DEAL,  V.  n.     1.  To  act,  behave,  or  conduct  one's 
self  with  reference  to  others. 

He  will  deal  clearly  and  impartially.  Tillotsnn. 

2.  To  mediate  ;  to  intervene ;  to  interpose. 
"  He  that  rfea/s-between  man  and  man."  Bacon. 

3.  To  trade;  to  transact  business.  "They 
buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and  traffic."  South. 

To  deal  by,  to  treat  in  any  manner.  "  Such  a  one 
deals  not  fairly  by  Iiis  own  mind."  Locke. —  To  dpal 
in,  to  have  to  do  with  ;  to  be  engaged  in  ;  to  practise. 
"  Authors  who  deal  in  political  matters." —  To  deal 
with,  to  treat ;  to  treat  in  any  manner  ;  to  use.  *'  Men 
who  have  been  thus  dealt  with  by  their  country."  — 
To  contend  with;  to  have  to  do  with  ;  to  encounter. 
"  If  she  hated  me.  I  should  know  what  passion  to 
deal  with."    Sidney. 

t  D^-AL'BATE,  v.  a.     [L.  dealbo,  dealbatus.]     To 
whiten  ;  to  bleach.  Cockei^am. 

DE-A_L-BA'TION,n.  The  act  of  whitening.  "Calci- 
nation .  . .  rfea?6afe*o?i,rubification."  [r.]  Howell. 


DEAL'jpR,  n.     1.  One  who  deals  ;  a  trader. 

I  was  acquainted,  I  confess,  with  their  practices!  but  I 
never  did  intend  to  be  a  dealer  in  them.  State  Trials. 

2.  One  who  distributes  the  cards.      Johnson. 

DEAL'ING,  n.  1.  Action ;  practice ;  conduct. 
"  The  dealings  of  men  who  administer  govern- 
ment." Addison. 

2.  Treatment.  "They  cannot  but  expect 
very  severe  dealings."   Parliamentary  History, 

3,  Intercourse  ;  trade  ;  business  ;  traffic. 
Syn.  — See  Commerce. 

DEALT  (d61t),  i.  &  p.  from  deal.    See  Deal. 

DEAL'-TREE,  n.  The  tree  from  which  deals  arc 
made ;  the  fir-tree-  Clarke. 

tD^,-AM'By-LATE,  v.  n.  [L.  deambulo,  deambu- 
latus.l     To  walk  abroad.  Cockeram. 

t  D^I-AM-BU-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  deambulatio.l  The 
act  of  walking  abroad.  Elyot. 

t  D^.-AM'BU-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Removing  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  strolling;  ambulatory.  "Z)e- 
ambulatory  actors."  Bp.  Morton. 

t  D]5-AM'BU-LA-T0-RY,  n.  [L.  deambulatorium.'] 
A  sheltered  place  to  "walk  in.  Warton. 

DEAN,  vi.  [L.  decanus,  a  chief  of  ten  (from  L. 
decein,  ten;  Gr.  htKo);  It.  decano;  Sp.  dean; 
Vr. doyen. —  A.  S.  deacon,  diacon  ;  Dut.  diake^i.'] 

1.  {Church  of  England.)  An  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  of  three  classes ;  namely,  deans  of 
cathedrals,  rural  deans,  and  deans  in  peculiars. 

/igf"  The  dean  of  a  cathedral  is  an  ecclesiastical 
magistrate,  next  in  degree  to  the  bishop.  He  is  chief 
of  tlie  chapter,  and  is  called  a  dean  because  he  former- 
ly presided  over  ten  prebendaries  or  canons.  A  rural 
dean  was  orignally  a  beneficed  clergyman  appointed 
by  the  bishop  to  exercise  a  certain  jurisdiction  in  dis- 
tricts of  a  diocese  remote  from  his  personal  superin- 
tendence ;  but  his  chief  duty,  at  present,  is  to  visit  a 
certain  number  of  parishes,  and  to  report  their  condi- 
tion to  the  bishop.  A  dean  in  peculiars  is  a  dean  of  a 
particular  parish  and  church,  or  rural  district  that  has 
jurisdiction  within  itself,  and  is  not  under  the  ordinary 
of  the  diocese.     Brande. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  (Eng.),  who  superintends  the 
religious  services  in  the  college  chapels.  Warton. 

3.  In  some  colleges,  as  University  College, 
London,  th&head  of  the  faculty.  Warton. 

4.  A  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  faculty  of  a 
theological,  a  law,  or  a  medical  school.    [U.  S.] 

Dean  and  chapter,  the  style  and  title  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  a  cathedral.  Hook.  —  Dean  of  the  arches, 
the  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Arches.  [Eng.]  — 
The  dean  of  faculty^  president  of  the  faculty  of  advo- 
cates in  Edinburgh.  —  A  dean  ofgvild,  the  chief  officer 
of  the  merchant  guilds,  or  societies  of  trading  persons. 
[Scotland.]  — A  dean  of  a  monastery,  a  superior  under 
an  abbot,  to  assist  in  the  oversight  of  the  monks. 

Syn.  —  See  Clergyman. 

DEAN'5R-Y,w.  1.  The  office  of  a  dean.  Clare^idon. 

2.  The  revenue  of  a  dean.  Swift. 

3.  The  house  of  a  dean.  Shak. 

4.  A  division  of  an  archdeaconry,  formerly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  dean. 

Each  archdeaconry  is  divided  into  rural  dean^-ies,  and 
each  deanery  is  divided  into  parishes.  JUackstone. 

DEAN'gSS,  n.     The  wife  of  a  dean.  Sterne. 

DEAN'SHJP,  ».    The  office  of  a  dean.       Warton. 

DEAR  (der),  a.  1.  [A.  S.  dear,  or  dyre,  precious, 
beloved  ;  Dut.  dter  ;  Ger.  theuer  ;  Sw.  dyr  ; 
Dan.  dyre^    At  a  high  price  ;  costly;  expensive. 

To  feed  on  venison  when  it  sold  so  dear.  Pope. 

2.  Attended  with  scarcity  and  high  prices. 
"  A  dear  year."  Johnson. 

3.  Highly  valued ;  precious;  beloved. 

Be  ye  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children.  JSph.  v.  1. 

4.  f  [A.  S.  denan,  to  hurt.]  Hateful ;  griev- 
ous. 


Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day  I 


Shak. 

Shelton: 


t  DEAR,  V.  a.     To  make  dear. 

DEAR  (der),  n.     A  word  of  endearment;  darling. 

Go,  dear;  each  minute  does  new  danger  bring.      Dryden. 

DEAR'BORN,  n.    A  light,  four-wheeled  carriage. 

DEAR'-BOUGHT  (der'bawt),  a.   Bought  at  a  high 
price.     "  Dear-bought  blessings,"  Dryden. 

tDEAR'LJNG,  n.     A  darling.  Spenser. 
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DEAE'-LOVED  (der'luvdl,  a. 
dear-loved  cousin." 


Much  loved.  "  My 
Shak. 


DEAR'LY,    ad.      1.    At  a  high  price.     "Bought 

dearly  enough."  Bacon. 

2.  With  great  fondness  or  affection.     "  He 

loved  her  dearly."  Wotton. 

t  DEAEN,  V.  a.  To  darn.  —  See  Darn.  Sherwood. 


t  DBAEN  (dern),  a.    [A.  S.  dfOJ're,  or  t 
ly ;  solitary  ;  secret. 


;/nj.]  Lone- 
Shak. 


DEAEN,  n.    {Arch.)    A  door-post  ;  a  threshold ; 
—  written  also  rfe™.  Britton. 

DEAE'NJgSS,  n.     1.  Quality  of  being  dear ;  high 
price.     "  The  dearncss  of  corn."  Sioift. 

2.  Fondness ;    tender  estimation ;   precious- 
ness  ;  affectionateness. 

The  peace  between  the  two  kings,  whatever  mutual  clear- 
nesses there  had  appeared,  was  but  short.  Strype. 

t  DEAEN'LY,  ad.     Secretly  ;  privately  :  —  mourn- 
fully.    "  That  dearnly  cried."  Spenser. 

DEAR'-PUE-CHASED  (-chjist),  u,.     Purchased  at 
high  price.  Watts. 

DEAETH  (dSrth),  re.  [From  A.  S.  dear,  dear ;  or 
derian,  to  hurt.  —  "  Dearth  is  the  third  person 
sing.,  and  means  some  or  any  season  or  weath- 
er, or  other  cause,  which  derethy  or  maketh 
dear^  hurteth  or  doeth  mischief."  Richard^on^ 
1.  A  scarcity  which  makes  food  dear. 

In  times  of  dearth,  it  drained  much  coin  out  of  the  king- 
dom to  furnish  us  with  corn  tVom  foreign  parta.  Bacoti. 

.2.  Want ;  need  ;  famine. 

Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows 

Eat  freely  with  glad  heart;  fear  here  no  dearth.    Milton. 

3.  Barrenness  ;   poverty  ;    sterility.      "  That 
dearth  of  plot."  Dryden. 

Syn. — See  Scarcity. 

t  DE-AE-TlC'U-LATE,  v.  a.     [L.  de,  priv.,  and  ar- 
ticulus,']     To  disjoint ;  to  dismember.      Bailey 

A  word  of  endearment;  a  dear.     Hill. 


Walter  Scott. 


DEAE'Y,  /, 

DBAS,  n.    See  Dais. 

DEATH  (deth),  re.  [Goth,  danthus  ;  A.  S.  death  ; 
Dut.  dood'y  Ger.  tod\  Dan.  §  Sw.  tQd.  —  See 
Dead.] 

1.  Extinction  of  life  ;  entire  loss  of  vitality  ; 
that  state  of  an  organized  being  in  which  all 
its  natural  functions  have  ceased  to  act ;  mor- 
tality ;  decease ;  demise  ;  dissolution  ;  departure. 

Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life.  Rev.  ii.  10. 

2.  Imminent  peril  of  death.  "In  prisons  more 
frequent,  in  deaths  oft."  2  Cor.  xi.  23. 

3.  The  cause  of  death  ;  —  used  either  of  the 
agent  or  of  the  instrumental  cause. 

The  endeavors  Achilles  used,  to  meet  with  Hector,  and  be 
tlic  deatti  of  him,  is  the  intrigue.  Broome. 

When  hissing  through  the  air  the  feathered  deaths  were 
dealt.  Dryden. 

4.  A  skeleton,  as  the  symbol  of  mortality. 
"  Married  to  a  death's  head."  Shak. 

I  was  all  ear. 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  Death.  MJton. 

5.  Unlawful  taking  of  life;  murder.  "A 
man  of  death."     [e.]  Bacon. 

6.  State  of  being  under  the  power  of  sin,  or 
of  being  spiritually  dead. 

He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death.  1  John  iii.  14. 

7.  {Theol.)  Damnation;  endless  punishment. 
"  Everlasting  death."  Church  Catechism. 

Civil  death,  (Law.)  the  state  of  a  person  who, 
though  having  natural  life,  has  lost  all  hiscivil  rights. 
Syn,  —  Death  is  used  to  denote  the  final  lot  of  all 
things  living,  of  man,  beasts,  plants,  &;c.  Departure, 
decease,  and  demise  are  expressions  applied  only  to  the 
condition  of  human  beings.  —  The  decease  of  a  man,  or 
his  departure  from  this  life  ;  the  detnise  of  a  king  ;  the 
mortaiUy  of  all.  "  The  three  words  death,  decease,  and 
demise  a"ll  denote  the  same  thing.  The  first  is  the  sim- 
ple and  familiar  term  ;  the  second  is  formal,  being 
much  used  in  proceedings  at  law ;  the  third  is  cere- 
■  monious,  and  scarcely  used  of  any  but  princes  and 
grandees."  Campbell. 

DEATH'-BED,  n.  1.  The  bed  on  which  a  person 
dies.     "  Thou  'rt  on  thy  death-bed."  Shak. 

2.  A  man's  last  sickness. 

A  death-bed 's  a  detector  of  the  heart.  Young. 

3.  (Scotch  Law.)  A  state  of  sickness  which 
ends  in  death.  Burrill. 


DEATH'-DO-JNG,  «. 

DEATH'-D6-!NG,  a. 

DEATH'-DdOMED  (-domd),  u.. 
fenced  to  death. 


Obscure  his  deathless  praise. 

DEATH'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  death. 
like  slumber." 


DEATH'-BELL,  re.  The  bell  that  announces 
death;  the  passing  bell.  Cotcper. 

DEATII'-BLOW,  /i..  A  fatal  blow  or  stroke  ;  de- 
struction. Qu.  Mev. 

dSiATH'-BOD-ING,  It.  Portending  death.  "Death- 
boding  cries."  Shak. 

DEATH'-dAnce,  re.    The  dance  of  death.  Burke. 

DE ATH'-D AET-JNG,  a.  Inflicting  death,  as  with  a 
dart.  "Death-darting Gye  [of  cockatrice]. "SAaA. 

DEATH'-DAY,  re.  The  day  of  one's  death ;  the 
day  of  dissolution.  Drayton. 

DEATH'-DEEP,  a.  Resembling  the  state  of 
death ;  profound.  Young. 

DEATH'-Djp-VOT'JD,  a-  Devoted  or  doomed  to 
death.  Francis. 

Destruction. 

Destructive.  Kirby. 

Doomed  or  sen- 
Coleridge. 

DEATH'FUL,  a.  Full  of  slaughter  ;  causing 
death  ;  murderous  ;  destructive. 

The  deaf/f/ui  scene;  princes  on  princes  rolled.        Pope. 

t  DE  ATH'FUL-NESS,  re.  Appearance  as  of  death. 
"  Remote  from  a  deathyulness."       Bp.  Taylor. 

DEATH'I-FY,  v.  a.  [Eng.  death,  and  Ij.  facto,  to 
make.]     To  kill  or  make  dead,  [n.]    tioleridge. 

DEATH'L^SS,  a.  Immortal ;  never-dying ;  ever- 
lasting; undying. 

Ne'er  shall  oblivion's  murky  cloud 

"'  '  "  Sir  W.  Jones. 

"A  death- 
Pope. 

DEATH 'LI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  death- 
ly,    [k.]  Southey. 

DEATH'LY  (dSth'le),  a.  Fatal;  mortal;  deadly. 
"  Unwholesome  and  deathly."  Udal. 

DEATH'S'-DOOR  (dSths'dor),  re.  A  near  approach 
to  death ;  imminent  danger  of  dying.L'Bstrange. 

DEATH'-SHAD-OWED  (d6th'shad-od),  a.  Encom- 
passed by  the  shades  of  death.  More. 

DEATH'S'-HEAD-MOTH',  re.  {Ent.)  A  large, 
handsome  moth,  so  named  from  the  remarkable 
appearance  of  the  figure  of  a  human  skull  upon 
its  thorax ;  the  Acherontia  atropos  of  modern 
authors  ;  —  called  also  hawk  moth. 

Westwood.    Baird. 

DEATHS'MAN,  re.     An  executioner.  Shak. 

Far  more  expressive  than  our  terra  of  "executioner"  is 
their  [ancient  writers']  solemn  one  of  the  dcathsman. 

J.  Disraeli. 

The    stroke    of    death ; 
Coleridge. 

DiJATH'-TO-KEN  (deth'tB-kn),  re.  That  which 
signifies  approaching  death.  Shak. 

DEATH'WAED,  ad.     Toward  death.    Beau.  S;  Fl. 

DEATH'-WAE-RANT  (deth'wiSr-),  re.  (Law;)  An 
order  for  the  execution  of  a  criminal.  Goldsmith, 

DEATH'-WATCH    (deth'wotsh),    re.       {Ent.)     A 

small  insect  of  the  beetle  kind  whose  ticking 

noise  has  been  imagined  to  prognosticate  death ; 

Anobiu?n  tessellatum,  Baird. 

The  solemn  death-waich  clicked  the  hour  she  died.    Qay. 

tDJl-AU'EATE,  V.  a.  [L.  deauro,  deamratus.']  To 
gild  or  cover  with  gold.  Bailey. 

t  D5-AU'EATE,  u.     Gilded.  BuUokar. 

fDE-AU-EA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  gilding.  Bailey. 

DBAVE,  or  DEVE,  v.  a.  To  deafen;  to  stupefy 
with  noise.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

t  D{;-BAC'£HATE,  0.  n.  [L.  debacchor,  debaccha- 
tus."]     To  rage  as  a  drunkard.  Cockeram. 

t  DEB-AC-jGHA'TION,  It.  [L.  debacchatio.]  A 
raging ;  a  madness.  Prynne. 

D:p-BA'CLE  (de-bil'kl),  re.  [Fr.  debacle,  a  break- 
ing up.]  {Geol.)  The  geological  or  pristine 
deluge :  —  a  great  rush  of  waters  which  breaks 
down  all  opposing  barriers,  carrying  with  it 
stones,  rocks,  and  other  fragments,  and  spread- 
ing them  in  all  directions.  Brande. 


DEATH'-STROKE, 
death-blow. 


D5-BAR',  V.  a.     [i.  debarbeb  ;  pp.  deeakuing, 
DEBARKED.]     To  exclude ;   to  hinder ;  to  pre- 
vent. "  Debarred  from  all  commerce."  Raleigh. 
Syn.  —  See  Deprive. 

t  Dip-BARB',  v.  a.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and  barba,  the 
beard.]    To  deprive  of  the  beard.  Bailey. 

D5-BARK',  V.  a.  [Fr.  debarquer ;  de,  from,  and 
barque,  a  vessel.T  [i.  dee.vrked  ;  pp.  debark- 
ing, DEBARKED/]  To  land ;  to  set  on  shore ; 
to  disembark.  Bailey.    Ed.  Rev. 

KF^  This  word,  though  found  in  the  principal  Eng- 
lish dictionaries,  is  little  used  in  England  ;  and  the 
use  of  it  has  been  censured  by  English  critics. 

D^-BARK',  ».  re;  To  go  on  shore  ;  to  land  ;  to  dis- 
embark ;  as,  "  The  infantry  have  debarked." 

DE-BAR-KA'TIQN,  re.  The  act  of  disembarking, 
or  landing ;  disembarkation.  Todd. 

Djp-BAB'M^NT,  re.  The  act  of  debarring  or  ex- 
cluding; exclusion.  Chalmers. 

D^-BAREASS,  V.  a.  [Fr.  dibarrasser.']  To  dis- 
embarrass,    [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

D^-BASE',  V.  a.     [Norm.  Fr.  debase,  below.]     [i. 

DEBASED  ;  pp.  DEBASING,  DEBASED.]  To  re- 
duce from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state  ;  to  lower 
in  dignity,  purity,  worth,  or  any  other  quality  ; 
to  degrade ;  to  abase.  "  To  debase  religion  with 
frivolous  disputes."  Hooker.  "  Letting  his  sub- 
ject debase  his  style."    Addison. 

Pleasure  and  sensuality  debase  men  into  beasts.     Broonte. 

He  reformed  the  coin,  which  waa  much . . .  debased  in  the 

times  and  troubles  of  King  Stephen.  Hale. 

Syn.  —  See  Abase. 

D^-BASE'MfNT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  debasing,  or 
of  reducing  to  a  lower  state.  "  The  means  of 
improvement  or  of  debasement."  Beattie. 

2.  The  state  of  being  debased  or  degraded  ; 
abasement ;  degradation.  Marston. 

Syn.  —  See  Abasement. 

D5-BAS'^E,  re.  One  who  debases.  "  Dehasers  of 
metals."  Sir  W.  Jones. 

D^-BAT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  debated;  dispu- 
table.  "  Debatable  ^oxtni.  Hayward. 

D5-BATE',  re.     [Sp.  debate  ;  Fr.  dibat.'] 

1.  A  contention  of  argument ;  a  disputation ; 
a  controversy. 

At  London,  you  may  see  men  sauntering  in  the  Court  of 
Requests,  while  the  most  important  debate  is  carrying  on  in 
the  two  Houses.  Hums. 

2.  The  report  of  a  debate  ;  as,  "  Hansard's 
Parliamentary  Debates." 

3.  An  altercation  ;  a  quarrel ;  a  contest. 
So  'gan  he  to  discourse  the  whole  debate^ 
Which  that  strange  knight  tor  him  sustained  had.  Spenser. 

-See  Difference. 


[It.  dibattere  ;  Sp.  debatir  ;  Fr. 

DEBATED  ;    pp.   DEBATING,   DE- 


Syn. 

DE-BATE',  V.  a. 
debattre.^      \i. 

BATED.] 

1.  To  contend  for  in  argument ;  to  discuss ; 
to  dispute  ;  to  argue. 

He  could  not  debate  any  thing  without  some  commotion. 

Clarendon. 

2.  To  contest ;  to  fight  or  strive  for. 

They  see  the  boys  and  Latian  youth  debate 
The  martial  prizes  on  the  dusty  plain. 

See  Discuss. 


Syn.- 
tD^-BATE',  V.  re. 


Dryden. 


To  engage  in  fight.    Spenser. 


To  debate  on  or  upon,  to  deliberate  upon.  Shak.  — 
To  discuss.  Tatler. 

D^-BATE'FUL,  a.    1.  Contentious  ;  quarrelsome. 

"  So  debate/ill  and  contentious."     [r.]        Udal. 

2.  Full  of  conflict.     "  Debateful  strife   and 

cruel  enmity."    [b.]  Spenser. 

D5-BATE'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  contentious  manner. 

Df-BATE'MieNT,  vt.    Controversy  ;  contest,    [r.] 
Without  debalement  further,  more  or  less.  Shaf:. 

D5-BAT'¥R,  n.    One  who  debates  ;  a  disputant. 

D?-BAT'!NG-S0-OI'E-TY,  re.  A  society  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  art  of  speak- 
ing extempore  ;  a"  society  for  practice  in  debate. 

De-BAUCH',  V.  a.  [Fr.  debaucher.']  [i.  de- 
bauched ;  pp.  DEBAUCHING,  DEBAUCHED.] 

1.  To  corrupt ;  to  vitiate. 

Her  pride  debauched  her  judgment.  Cowley. 

2.  To  corrupt  with  lewdness ;  to  pollute. 
Men  so  disordered,  so  debauclied,  and  bold.         Dryden, 
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3.  To  corrupt  by  intemperate  indulgence  ;  to 
deprave  by  excesses.  Tillotson. 

D^-BAUCH',  I.  )..     To  riot ;  to  revel.  Young. 

D^-bAuch',  re.     1.  Intemperate  indulgence ;  ex- 
cess ;  voluptuousness. 

The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made; 

Excess  began,  and  sloth  sustains,  the  trade.        Drjjden, 

2.  A  fit  of  intemperance  ;  a  drunken  revel. 
Not  so  Silenus  ti-om  liis  night's  debauch.  Wilkie. 

3.  Lewdness ;  licentiousness.  Marvell. 

DEBAUCHE  {A3i-\iq-shs.'),  n.    [Pr.J  A  debauchee; 
a  libertine  :  a  rake.  —  See  Roue.  South. 


Corrupted ; 


The  act  of  conquering  in 
Sir  T.  More. 


D^-BAUCHED'   (de-bSiucht'),  p.   a. 

vitiated  by  debauchery ;  dissolute. 
Syn.  —  See  Dissolute. 
D$-BAUCH'5D-LY,  ad.     In  a  licentious  manner. 

"  To  live  .  .  .  debauchedly."  Cowley. 

Df-aAUOH'JgD-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
addicted  to  intemperate  or  licentious  indul- 
gence. Bp.  Hall. 

DEB-AU-9HEE'  (deb-o-she'),  re.  One  addicted  to 
debauchery  ;  a  libertine  ;  a  rake.   Bp.  BerJceley. 

D5-bAucH'5R,  re.  One  who  debauches.  "  The 
deceiver,  and  the  dehaucher."  BoUngbr'oke. 

D^-BAUCH'ipR-Y,  re.  1.  The  act  of  debauching; 
seduction  from  duty.  "To  complete  the  de- 
bauchery  o{  the  aimy."  Burke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  debauched. 

3.  Intemperate  or  licentious  practice  ;  excess  ; 
lewdness.  Swiff. 

D^-bAucH'M^NT,  re.  The  act  of  debauching; 
debauchery.  "  Debauchment  and  disimprove- 
ment."  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  D^-BAucH'N^SS,  re.   Debauchedness.  Amway. 

t  D:p-BAuCHT'NesS,  re.     Debauchedness.    Seott. 

fD^-BEV,v.a.  [If.  debello.]  To  vanquish  ;  to 
conquer ;  to  overcome. 

Him  long  of  old 
Thou  didst  debel.  Milton. 

t  Dg-BfiL'LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  debello,  debellatus.] 
To  debel ;  to  vanquish.  Bacon. 

t  DEB-f,L-LA'TION,  re, 
war. 

D?-BENT'URE  (de-bent'yur),  re.  [L.  debentur, 
they  are  due  ;  debeo,  to  owe.]     {Law.) 

1.  A  custom-house  certificate,  entitling  the 
exporter  of  imported  goods  to  a  drawback  of 
the  duties  paid  on  their  importation.      Burrill. 

2.  An  instrument,  in  some  government  de- 
partments, by  which  the  government  is  charged 
to  pay  to  a  creditor  or  to  his  assigns  the  sum 
found  due,  on  auditing  his  accounts.      Brands. 

D5-BENT'yRED  (de-bent'yurd),  a.  Noting  such 
goods  as  are  entitled  to  debenture.  Todd. 

fDEB'JLE,  (8.     \Jj.debilis.'\    "Weak ;  feeble.  SAa/t. 

Djp-BIL'I-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  debilito,  debilitatus  ; 
debilis,  weak.]  \i.  debilitated  ;  pp.  debili- 
tating, DEBILITATED.]  To  enfeeble  ;  to  weak- 
en ;  to  render  languid ;  to  enervate. 

Immoderate  watch  . . .  doth  debilitate  the  powers  animal. 

♦  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Sometimes  the  body  in  full  strength  we  find. 
While  various  ails  debilitate  the  mind.  Jenyns. 

D5-b1l'I-TAT-?D,  p.  a.  Enfeebled ;  weakened. 
"  Their  debilitated  posterity."  Browne. 

DJ5-BIL-J-TA'TI0N,  re.  [L.  debilitatio ;  It.  debi- 
litazione  ;  Sp.  debilitacion  j  Fr.  debilitation.] 
The  act  of  weakening.  K.  Charles. 

D^-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  debilitas  ;  debilis,  weak ; 
Fr.  debilite.]   AYeakness ;  feebleness  ;  languor  ; 

decay  of  strength  ;  imbecility  ;  infirmity. 

The  men  being  quite  jaded,  we  were  obhged  by  mere  de- 
Ulity  to  desist.  Anson. 

Syn.  —  Debility,  infirmity,  imbecility,  feebleness, 
weakness,  aud  languor  all  imply  a  want  of  strength  or 
vigor.  Debility  and  languor  respect  that  which  is 
physical ;  the  other  terms  tllat  which  is  either  phys- 
ical or  moral.  Debility^  may  be  general  or  local ;  in- 
firmity is  local  and  accidental ;  imbecility,  feebleness, 
and  weakness  are  general ;  languor,  accidental.  ■  De- 
bility of  body  ;  infirmity  of  age,  of  nature,  or  of  the 
will ;  imbecUity,  feebleness,  or  wealmess  of  body  or 
mind  ;  languor  of  feeling. 

DEB'JT  [deb'it,  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  de'bit,  Ja.],  re. 
[L.  debitum ;  debeo,  to  owe  ;  Fr.  debit.]  {Book- 


keeping.) That  side  of  a  personal  account  on 
which  every  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  debt  is 
entered  ;  as,  '*  To  carry  money  or  goods  to  the 
debit  of  A  B."  — That  which  is  entered  in  an 
account  as  a  debt ;  money  due  ;  as,  "  The  debits 
exceed  the  credits."  —  That  side  of  an  account 
not  personal  which  records  the  items  of  money, 
goods,  &c.,  for  which  something  equivalent  has 
been  given  ;  as,  "  To  carry  cash  paid  for  goods 
to  the  debit  of  merchandise." 

4I®=  In  the  modern  system  of  book-keeping  the  debit 
side  of  an  account  is  the  left-hand  side. 

Seb'JT,  v.  a.  \i.  DEBITED  ;  pp.  debiting,  deb- 
ited.] {Book-keeping.)  To  charge  with  debt; 
to  enter  on  the  debit  side  of  a  book.  Todd. 

tDEB'J-TOE,  re.     [L.]     Debtor.  Shak. 

DE-BI-TU-MJN-l-ZA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  freeing 
from  bitumen.  Silliman. 

DE-B(-TU'MIN-1ZE,  V.  a.  To  free  from  bitumen  ; 
to  deprive  of  bitumen.  Lyell. 

DEB'LAi,  re.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  The  hollow  space 
or  excavation  formed  by  removing  earth  for 
the  construction  of  parapets.  Siocqueler. 

t  D5-B0iSE',  V.  u.    To  debauch.  Gayton. 


t  D(;-BOISE',  re.    A  debauchee. 

Butler. 

t  DP-BOISH',  V.  «..    To  debauch. 

Burton. 

fDe-BOlST',  f).  a.     To  debauch. 
boist  themselves." 

'*  Leisure  to  de- 
Donne. 

DEB-O-nAir'  (dSb-o-nir'),  a.  [Fr.  dibonnaire  ;  de 
bon  air,  of  a  good  appearance.]  Courteous  ;  af- 
fable ;  complaisant ;  gentle  ;  mild. 

So  buxora,  blithe,  and  debojutir.  Stilton. 

t  DEB-Q-NAiE'I-TY,  re.  [Fr.  dSonnairet^.]  Com- 
plaisance; gentility;  courteousness.    Chaucer. 

DEB-Q-nAir'LY,  ad.    Elegantly;  gracefully. 

Your  apparel  sits  about  you  most  debonairly.         Ford. 
DEB-O-nAiR'NPSS,  re.    The  quality  of  being  deb- 
onair; civility;  complaisance,     [k.] 

I  '11  go  to  the  duke  . . .  with  ail  the  gayety  and  debonairness 
in  the  world.  Sterne, 

tD5-B6SH',  J),  a.  [See  Debauch.]  To  debauch. 
A  lazy  life  is  scurvy  and  debosked.  Ford. 

DIJ-BOD^H'  (de-bSsh'),  v.  re.  [Fr.  deboucher ;  de, 
from,  and  bouche,  the  mouth.]  To  march  out 
of  a  wood,  a  narrow  pass,  or  a  defile,  into  open 
ground.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

DEBOUCHE  {ia.-bti-aha.'),n.  [Fr.]  An  opening; 
demand  or  market  for  goods.  Raicson. 

DEBOUCHURE  (da-b3-shur'),  re.  [Fr.]  The  mouth 
or  opening  of  a  river  or  a  strait.         Macdonnel. 

DEBRIS  (da-bre'),  re.  [Fr.,  from  de,  from,  and 
briser,  to  break.]  {Geol.)  Fragments  of  rocks, 
boulders,  gravel,  or  sand,  detached  from  the 
summits  and  sides  of  mountains  ;  ruins ;  rub- 
bish. Buckland. 

DEBT  (dSt),  re.  [L.  debitum;  debeo,  to  owe;  It. 
rSf  Sp.  debito  ;  Fr.  dette.] 

1.  That  which  one  person  owes  to  another, 
whether  it  be  money,  goods,  or  services  ;  some- 
thing due  ;  obligation  ;  due.  "  One  that  died 
greatly  in  rfeii."  Bacon.  "He  that  dies  pays 
all  debts."     Shak. 

2.  Sin  ;  trespass  ;  offence  ;  transgression. 
Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  Matt,  vi.  12. 

3.  {Law.)  A  sum  of  money  due  by  certain  and 
express  agreement: — that  which  is  due  to  a 
man  under  any  form  of  obligation  or  promise  : 
—  an  action  to  recover  a  debt  or  a  certain 
specific  sum  of  money.  Burrill. 

The  debt  of  nature,  death. 

Syn. —  A  debt  is  both  obligatory  and  compulsory ; 
what  is  due  is  obligatory,  but  not  always  compulsory. 
A  person  contracts  debts,  and  receives  his  due.  Pay  a 
debt ;  give  to  every  one  his  due. 

DEBT'fD  (dSt'ed),  «..    Indebted.  .  [e.]         Shak. 

DEBT-EE'  (det-5').  «■  {Laio.)  A  person  to  whom 
a  debt  is  due ;  a  creditor.  Blackstone. 

DEBT'LPSS  (det'les),  a.  Free  from  debt.  "  In 
honor  debtless."    [r.]  Chaucer. 

DEBT'OR  (det'ur),  re.  [L.  debitor;  It.  debitore; 
Fr.  debiteur.] 

1.  One  who  owes  any  thing  to  another,  as 

money,  goods,  or  services  ;  one  who  is  indebted. 

There  died  my  father,  no  man's  debtor.  Pope, 


2.  {Book-keeping.)  The  debit  side  of  an  ac- 
count-book. Addison, 

tDEB-VL-U"TION  (deb-ul-Ilsh'un),  re.  [L.  de, 
from,  and  bullio,  to  boil.]  A  bubbling,  or  boil- 
ing, over.  Bailey. 

DEBUT  (da-biS'),  n.  [Fr.]  An  entrance  upon 
any  thing  ;  first  attempt ;  first  appearance  ;  — 
particularly  applied  to  the  first  appearance  of 
an  actor,  or  his  first  appearance  on  any  particu- 
lar stage. 

DEBUTAM-T  (da-biS-ting'1,  re.  [Fr.]  One  who 
makes  a  debut ;  one  who  appears  for  the  first 
time  before  the  public.  Qu,  Rev, 

DEC'A-BHORD  (dSk'j-kord),  n.  [Gr.  iixa,  ten,  and 
X°9^''i,  a  string.] 

1.  (Mms.)  An  ancient  musical  instrument  of 
ten  strings.  Hapimond. 

2.  Something  having  ten  parts.  Todd, 

DEC-A-£HOR'DON,  re.  Same  as  Decachobd.  "A 
decachordon  of  ten  .  .  .  questions."        Watson. 

DEC-A-CU'M!-NAt-j;D,  «.  [L.  decacuminatus  ; 
de,  from,  and  cacumen,  the  top.]  Having  the 
top  cut  off",     [b.]  Bailey. 

DEC'A-DAL,  u,.     Consisting  of  tens.  Sma,rt. 

DECADE,  re.  [Gr.  hiKm,  SiKdios ;  iUa,  ten ;  L. 
decas,  decadis  ;  It.  S^  Sp.  decade  ;  Fr.  decade.] 
The  sum  or  number  of  ten,  as  ten  books,  ten 
days,  ten  years,  or  ten  parts.  "  Livy  in  the 
seventh  [book]  of  his  first  decade."  "  Divers 
decades  of  years."  Broione.  "  He  .  .  .  put  one 
in  each  decade  to  death."    Langhorne. 


II  Dp-CA'D^NCE,  re.  [L.  decadentia ;  It.  deca- 
de}iza;  Sp.  decadencia;  Fr.  decadence.  —  See 
Decay.]    Decay;  decadency.  Bowles. 

II  Dp-CA'DeN-CY  [de-ka'den-se,  S.  W.  P.  J.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  dSk'g-dSn-se,  Ja.],  re.  Decay ;  fall. 
"  To  obscurity  and  decadency."  Swinburne. 

DEO'A-dIst,  re.  A  writer  of  decades,  [r.]  Blount. 

DEC'A-G(3n,  re.  [Gr.  Sixa,  ten,  and  yoivla,  an  an- 
gle ;  Fr.  d^cagone,]  ( Geom,)  A  plane  figure 
having  ten  sides  and  ten  angles.  Brande, 

DEC'A-GRAM,  re.  [Fr.  decagramme  ;  Gr.  Ukii,  ten, 
and  ypdfifta,  the  Greek  term  for  the  Roman 
scruple.]  A  French  weight  of  ten  grammes, 
equal  to  154.34  grains  Troy. 

DEC-4-(fYJVl-4,  re.  [Gr.  icKa,  ten,  and  yvv^,  a 
female.]  {Boi,)  An  order  in  the  tenth  class  of 
the  Linnsean  system  of  botany,  including  those 
plants  which  have  ten  pistils.  Henslow, 

DEC-A-p'YN'I-AN,  a,  [Gr.  SUa,  ten,  and  yuvij,  a 
female.]  {Boi.)  In  the  Linnsean  system,  having 
ten  pistils,  or  female  organs  of  fructification. 

DE-CAp'Y-NOtrS,  a,  {Bot.)  Having  ten  pistils  or 
styles ;  decagynian.  Gray. 

DEC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  Sina,  ten,  and  Upa,  a 
base.]     Having  ten  sides,  or  bases.  Smart. 

d£C-A-HE'DRON,  re.;  pi.  decahedra.  {Geom.) 
A  figure  having  ten  bases  or  sides.  Smart. 

DEC  '4-Li-TRE,  re.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  Uko,  ten,  and 
Xlrpa,  a  pound.]  A  French  measure  of  ten  litres, 
or  610.28  cubic  inches,  equal  to  two  and  one 
fifth  imperial  gallons.  Davies. 

Df-CAL'O-^IST,  re.  An  expounder  of  the  deca- 
logue. Gt'egory. 

DEC'A-lSgUE  (dek'ii-liSg),  re.  [Gr.  icKiXoyos  ;  Slfca, 
ten,  and  ^'iyos,  a  discourse  ;  L.  decalogus ;  It. 
^  Sp.  decalogo  ;  Fr.  decalogue.]  The  ten  com- 
mandments given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai. 

DJ5;-CAM'5-R5n,  re.  [It.  decamerone,  from  Gr. 
hiKa,  ten,  and  fiixipa,  sl  day;  Fr.  decamih'on.] 
The  Anglicized  name  of  Boccaccio's  celebrated 
collection  of  tales,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
related  in  turn  during  ten  days.  Brande. 

DEC' 4-ME-TRE,  re.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  W/ca,  ten,  and 
lilrfov,  a  measure.]  Ten  metres,  a  French 
measure  of  length,  equal  to  thirty-two  and  four- 
fifths  feet.  SmaH. 

D?-cAmp',  0.  re.  [It.  deoampare;  Sp.  decam- 
par  ;  Fr.  ddcamper.  —  See  Camp.]  [«".  de- 
camped ;  pp.  DECAMPING,  decamped.] 
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1.  To  shift  the  camp  ;  to  move  off. 

The  army  of  the  King  of  Portugal  was  at  Elvason  the  22d 
of  the  last  month,  and  would  decamp  on  the  24th.       Tatter. 

2.  To  go  away  in  haste  ;  to  flee.  [Colloquial.] 

Df-CAMP'MIPNT,  n.  [Fr.  decampenimt.']  The 
act  of  decamping ;  movement.  Johnson. 

d£c'A-NAL,  or  DJg-CA'NAL  [de-ks'n?],  Ja.  R. 
Todd;  dek'gt-n»l,  Sm.  W'b.;  ds'kj-njl,  K.],  a. 
[L.  decanus.  —  See  Dean.]  Pertaining  to  a 
deanery ;  set  over  ten  canons  or  prebendaries. 
"  The  seats  on  the  decanal  side."  Malone. 

DE-cAj\r'DRI-A,  n.  [Gr.  Sha,  ten,  and  ivrip, 
avSfios,  a  male,  or  stamen.]  {Bot.)  One  of  the 
Linneean  classes  in  botany,  including  all  plants 
which  have  ten  stamens.  Craig. 

D^;-CAN'DRI-AN,  a.  [Gr.  hUa,  ten,  and  avS(),  av- 
lifoi,  a  male.]  {Bot.)  Having  ten  stamens  or 
male  organs  of  fructification.  Smart. 

D5-CAN'DE0US,  u..  (Bot.)  Having  ten  stamens  ; 
decandrian.  P.  Cyc, 

DfC-AN'GU-LAR,  a.  [L.  decern,  ten,  and  angulus, 
an  angle.]     Having  ten  angles.  Grier. 

D5-CANT',  «.  a.    [It.  decantare  ;    Sp.  decantar ; 

J'r.  decanter.  —  See  Cant.]    [i.  decanted  ;  pp. 

DECANTING,  DECANTED.]     To  pour  ofF  gently. 
They  attend  hhn  daily  as  their  chief, 
Decant  his  wine,  and  carve  his  heef.  Swift. 

t  D^-CAN'TATE,  ».  a.    To  decant.  Baxter. 

DEC-AN-TA'TION,  n.  [It.  decantazione ;  Sp.  de- 
caniacion ;  Fr.  decantation."]  The  act  of  decant- 
ing ;  a  pouring  off.  Brande. 

D5-CAN'T$E,  n.     1.  One  who  decants  liquors. 
2.  A  glass  vessel  for  liquor,  or  for  receiving 
liquor  decanted.  Johnson. 

DEC-A-PHYL'LOUS,  orDS-OAPH'YL-LOUS  (131), 
a.  [Gr.  SiKa,  ten,  and  ipi'/.Xov,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.) 
Ten-leaved.  Crabb. 

Df-CAP'I-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  decapito,  decapitatus ; 
de,  from,  and  capitt,  capitis,  the  head ;  It.  deca- 
pitare;  Sp.  decapitar  ;  Ti.  decapiter."]  [*.  de- 
capitated ;  pp.  DECAPITATING,  DECAPI- 
TATED.]    To  behead ;  to  cut  off  the  head. 

D^-CAP-I-TA'TIQN,  n.  [It.  decapitazione ;  Sp. 
decapitacion ;  Fr.  decapitation.'}  The  act  of  de- 
capitating or  beheading.  Amwat/. 

d£c'A-POD,  n.  [Gr.  SUa,  ten,  and  Trout,  xAf, 
a  foot.]  (Zoal.)  One  of  the  Decapoda :  —  a 
name  applied  by  Dr.  Leach  to  a  tribe  of  cephal- 
opods,  including  those  which  have  ten  locomo- 
tive or  prehensile  appendages  proceeding  from 
the  head,  two  of  which,  longer  than  the  rest, 
are  called  tentacles.  Brande. 

DEC'A-POD,  a.  [Gr.  hUa,  ten,  and  mSj,  uiioi,  a 
foot;  'Fx.  decapode."]     Having  ten  feet. 

DE-cAp'g-DA,  n.pl.  (Zoul.)  The  highest  order 
of  crustaceans,  characterized  by  ten  ambulatory 
thoracic  feet.  Cuvier. 

D^-OAP'O-DOtrS,  a.  (ZoiJl.)  Pertaining  to  those 
crustaceous  and  molluscous  animals  which  have 
ten  feet  or  arms.  Owen. 

D5-CAE'BON-ATE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  carbon ; 
to  decarbonize,     [e,.]  Clarke. 

D5-CAR-BON-I-ZA'TION,  «.  The  act  of  decar- 
bonizing. Brande. 

D^-CAE'BON-IZE,  V.  a.    [i.  decarbonized  ;  pp. 

DECARBONIZING,  DECARBONIZED.]     To  deprive 

of  carbon.  P.  Cyc. 


D^l-CAE'DI-NAL-IZE,  V.  a. 
rank  of  cardinal. 


To  deprive  of  the 
Hoioell. 


DEC'A-STl£!H  (dek'si-stik),  n.  [Gr.  6tKa,  ten,  and 
cTivos,  a  line.]    A  poem  of  ten  lines.      Howell. 

DEC'A-STYLE  [dek'j-stil,  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  de-kSs'tjI, 
Crabb,  Ash],  n.  [Gr.  iha,  ten,  and  urblos,  a 
column.]  (Arch.)  A  building  of  which  the  por- 
tico has  ten  columns.  Weale. 

DEC-A-SYL-LAB'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Uku,  ten,  and  ml- 
XaB^,  a  syllable.]  Having  ten  syllables.  Brande. 

DEC'A-T6n,  n.  (Ent.)  The  tenth  segment  of  in- 
sect's. Maunder. 

Dp-CAY'  (de-ka'),  "■  «•  [L.  de,  down,  and  cado, 
to  fall ;  It.'  decadere ;  Sp.  decaer ;  Fr.  dechoir.'] 

\i.   DECAYED  ;  pp.  DECAYING,  DECAYED.] 


1.  To  lose  soundness  or  excellence ;  to  de- 
cline; to  be  gradually  impaired ;  to  waste  away. 

Three  centuries  he  [the  oak]  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  tliree  more  decays.  Dryden, 

Till,  dying  otf,  the  distant  sounds  decay.  Fope. 

2.  To  rot ;  to  putrefy,    [k.]  Taylor. 
Syn.— See  Perish. 

D^-CAY',  V.  a.  To  impair ;  to  bring  to  decay ; 
to  cause  to  fail,     [r.] 

It  is  so  ordered  that  almost  every  thing  which  corrupts  the 
soul  decays  the  hody.  Addison. 

Df-CAY'  (de-ka'),  n.    1.  Any  gradual  failure,  as 

of  soundness,  strength,  or  prosperity  ;  decline. 

Throughout  the  whole  vegetable,  sensible,  and  rational 

world,  whatever  makes  progress  towards  maturity,  as  soon  as 

it  has  passed  that  point,  Degms  to  verge  towards  decay.  Blair. 

2.  The  cause  of  decline,     [b.] 

He  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  among  ciphers  is  the 
decay  of  a  whole  age.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Decay  expresses  more  than  decline.  By  de- 
cay, things  gradually  lose  their  health  or  perfect  state  ; 
by  decline,  their  strength  alid  vigor  ;  by  consumption, 
their  existence.  The  decay  of  old  age ;  the  decline  of 
life  or  of  health ;  the  decline  and  fall  of  empires ;  a 
rapid  decline  ;  a  wasting  consumption.  "  The  prop  de- 
clines when  it  bends,  and  (Zecays  when  it  rots."  Taylor. 

D^-CAYED'  (de-kad'),  p.  a.  Fallen  to  decay; 
impaired ;  grown  worse. 

DE-CAY'5D-NBSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  decayed 
or  impaired.  Todd. 

D^-CAY'^R,  n.     That  which  causes  decay. 

Intemperance  is  a  great  decayer  of  beauty.  Junius. 

D5-CAY'}N6,  n.  The  act  or  the  condition  of  suf- 
fering decay.  "  Subject  to  deeayings."Massinger. 

DEC'CA-NY,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  the  Deccan 
in  Hindo'stan.  Earnshaw. 

D5-CEASE'  (de-sSs'),  n.     [L.  decessus  ;  Fr.  dieis.l 
Death;  departure  from  life.   "Enjoy  the  king- 
dom after  my  decease."  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Death. 

D5-CEASE'  (de-sSs'),  v.  n.  [L.  decedo,  to  depart ; 
de,  from,  and  cedo,  to  go  ;  It.  decedere  ;  Fr.  de- 
ceder.}  [i.  deceased  ;  pp.  deceasing,  de- 
ceased.]   To  die  ;  to  depart  from  life, 


Till  he,  pressed  down  by  his  own  weighty  name, 
Did,  hke  the  vestal,  under  spoils  decease. 


Dead  ; 


Dryden. 
having  de- 


ilvania  Law.)    A  de- 
Bouvier. 


D^-CEASED'  (Ae-sSst'),  p.  a. 
parted  from  life. 

D5-CE'D?NT,  n.     {Penm 
ceased  person. 

Df-CE'D^NT,  o.  Departing;  going  away,  [r.]  Ash. 

D5-CEIT'  (de-set'),  n.  [L.  deceptio.  —  See  De- 
ceive.] 

1.  An  action,  or  that  in  an  action,  which  is 
designed  to  mislead  or  deceive  ;  fraud;  artifice; 
deception ;  cheat. 

Free  from  deceit  his  face,  and  full  as  free  his  heart.  Drydan. 

2.  That  which  is  obtained  by  fraud.     [E.] 

As  a  cage  is  full  of  birds,  so  are  their  houses  full  of  deceit; 
therefore  are  they  waxen  rich.  Jer,  v.  27. 

Syn.  —  See  Art,  Artifice,  Deception. 

DJE-CEIT'FUL,'«.  Full  of  deceit ;  fraudulent ;  fal- 
lacious ;  delusive.    "  Deceitful  ji\ts."  Rochester. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  tHends, 

And  Fortune  smued,  deceitful,  on  her  birth.    Thomson. 

Syn.  —  See  Fallacious. 

D^-CEIT'FUL-LY,  ad.  Fraudulently;  with  deceit. 

D^-OEIT'FUL-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
ceitful. **  The  care  of  the  world  and  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches.'*  Matt.  xiii.  22. 

DJ-CEIT'IifSS,  M.    "Without  deceit.       Bp.  Hall. 

D5-0EIV'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  deceived ; 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon. 

How  wouldst  thou  use  me  now,  blind,  and  thereby 
Deceivahle.  Milton, 

2.  f  That  may  lead  to  error ;  deceitful. 
He  received  nothing  but  fair  promises,  which  proved  de- 
ceivahle. Hayward. 

D?-CEIV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    1.  Liability  to  decep- 
tion. Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
2.  Ability  to  deceive.  Hopkins. 

D5-CEIVE'  (d?-sev'),  V.  a.  [L.  decipio  ;  de,  from, 
and  capio,  to  seize ;  Fr.  decevoir.']  [i.  deceived  ; 
pp.  deceiving,  deceived.] 

1.  To  cause  to  mistake ;  to  lead  into  error ; 
to  impose  upon ;  to  delude ;  to  cheat ;  to  beguile. 


Adam  was  not  deceived;  but  the  woman,  being  deceiucd, 
was  in  the  transgression.  ITim.  ii.  14. 

2.  To  deprive  of  something;  to  rob.  [r.] 
Plant  fruit-trees  in  large  borders,  and  set  therein  line  flow- 
ers, but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they  deceive  the  trees.  Bacon. 
Syn.  —  Of  the  throe  terms,  deceive,  delude,  impose 
upon,  to  deceive  is  the  most  general.  Men  often  de- 
ceioe  themselves,  and  they  deceive  others  from  a  va- 
riety of  motives ;  they  impose  upon  others  for  purposes 
of  gain,  or  for  other  selfish  objects.  Deceived  by  false 
impressions  or  false  statements  ;  imposed  upon  by  mis- 
representations ;  deluded  by  false  hopes. 

DECEIVED  (d?-sev'ed  or  de-sSvd'),  p.  a.  Led 
into  error ;   beguiled ;  imposed  upon ;  deluded. 

D^-CEIV'^R  (de-sev'er^,  n.  One  who  deceives,  or 
leads  into  error ;  an  impostor. 

Syn.  —  Deceiver  is  a  generic  term  ;  impostor,  spe- 
cific. A  deceiver  or  cheat  practises  deception  on  indi- 
viduals ;  an  impostor,  on  the  public. 

D:e-CEIV'!NG  (de-sev'ing),  n.  The  act  of  cheat- 
ing ;  deception. 

D5-CEM'B?R,  n.  [L.  decern,  ten;  this  being 
among  the  early  Romans  the  tenth  month ;  It. 
dicembre;  Sp.  diciembre;  Fr.  decembre.']  The 
twelfth  and  last  month  of  the  year. 

DE-CfM-DEN'TATE,  a.  [Jj.  decern,  ten,  and  dens, 
dentis,  a  tooth.]  Having  ten  teeth  or  tooth-like 
processes.  Smart. 

Dip-CEM'FID,  a.  [L.  deeem,  ten,  and  Jindo,  Jidi, 
to  split.]    (Bot.)    Cleft  tenfold.  Smart. 

DE-C^M-LOC'U-LAE,  a.  [L.  decem,  ten,  and 
locularis,  pertaining  to  a  small  compartment ; 
IocuIms,  a  small  compartment.]  (Bot.)  Having 
ten  cells  for  seeds.  Smart. 

D^-CEM'P^-DAL,  a.  [L.  deeempeda,  a  ten-foot 
measuring  rod ;  decem,  ten,  and  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot.]     Ten  feet  in  length,     [r.]  Bailey. 

DE-CEM'FJB,  re.;  pi.  L.  BE-c&M'ri-Rf;  Eng. 
DE-C3tM'YiRff.  [L.  decern,  ten,  and  vir,  a  man.] 
One  of  ten  Roman  magistrates  (B.  C.  451-449) 
intrusted  with  the  whole  government  of  the 
state.  Gibbon. 

Djg-CEM'VI-RAL,  a.  [L.  decemmralis ;  Fr.  rfe- 
cemmral.l  belonging  to  a  decemvirate.  Wotton. 

DJ-CEM'VJ-RATB,  re.     [L.  Aecemmratus?^ 

1.  The  dignity  and  office  of  the  decemviri. 

2.  Any  body  of  ten  men.  Sir  \V.  Jones. 

t  DE'C$NCE,  re.    [Fr.  d^cereee.]    Decency.    Sprat. 

DE'C^N-CY,  re.  [h.  decentia;  It.  decenza;  Sp. 
decencia ;'  Fr.  decence.  —  See  Decent.] 

1.  Propriety  of  form,  appearance,  or  manner ; 
proper  formality  ;  becoming  ceremony ;  fitness  ; 
suitableness. 

The  consideration  immediately  subsequent  to  the  being 
of  a  thing  is,  what  agrees  or  disagrees  with  that  thing,  what 
is  suitable  or  unsuitable  to  it;  and  from  this  springs  the  no- 
tion of  decency  or  indecency,  that  which  becomes  or  misbe- 
comes. South. 

Were  the  otfices  of  religion  stripped  of  all  the  external 
decenci&t  of  worship,  they  would  not  make  a  due  impression 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  assist  at  them.  Atterbunj. 

2.  Modesty  or  delicacy  in  speech,  as  opposed 
to  ribaldry  or  obscenity. 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence; 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Decency  respects  the  conduct ;  decorum  and 
propriety,  the  behavior.  A  person  conducts  himself 
with  decency ;  he  behaves  with  decorum  or  propriety. 
Indecency  is  a  vice  ;  indecorum  or  impropriety,  a  fault. 
—  See  Modesty. 

D5-CEN'NA-RY,  ».  [L.  decem,  ten,  and  annus,  a 
year.] 

1.  A  period  of  ten  years.  Smart. 

2.  A  tithing  composed  of  ten  neighboring 
families  of  freeholders. 

The  whole  land  was  divided  into  hundreds,  and  those 
again  into  decennaries.  HoUies. 

Dg-OEN'NJ-AL,  a.     [L.  decennalis ;  Fr.  decennal.'\ 

1.  Happening  every  ten  years ;  as,  "  A  decen- 
nial census." 

2.  Continuing  for  ten  years.  BuUokar. 

DE-CEM-'m-t;M,n.  [L.]  The  space  of  ten  years ; 
a  decennary.  Hallam. 

D]5;-CEN'NO-VAL,  a.  [L.  decern,  ten,  and  novem, 
nine.]  Decennovary.  "A  decennoval  circle, 
or  [a  circle]  of  nineteen  years."  Holder. 

Djf-CEN'NO-VA-EY,  a.  Relating  to  the  number 
nineteen.  "This  whole  decennovary  progress 
of  the  epacts."     [r.]  Holder. 
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UE'C^NT,  a.  [L.  decens,  decenUs;  deceo,  to  be 
fit ;  It.  4  Sp.  decente ;  Fr.  decent.']   ■ 

1.  Becoming ;  degorous  ;  proper ;  fit ;  suita- 
ble. "  Pastimes  . . .  comely  and  decent."  Ascham. 

2.  Not  immodest ;  modest. 

The  Eunomianfl  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  persons  to  be  plunged  all  over  in  water, 
and  that  it  was  not  decent  for  them  to  bo  stripped  at  the  per- 
formance of  this  religious  rite.  Jortm. 

3.  "Well-formed;  comely;  graceful. 

And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn  ,,„„ 

Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn.  MUlon. 

4.  Tolerable;  passable;  moderate;  as,  "A 
decent  scliolar." 

A  very  decent  execution.  AddUon. 

Any  man  of  decent  talents.  London  Standard. 

DE'Cf,NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  decent  or  proper  manner. 

DB'Cf.NT-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being  decent; 
becomingness ;  decency,     [k.]  lodd. 

tD5-CEP-T(-BIL'I-Ty,  n.  Liableness  to  be  de- 
ceived. '      "  Glanville. 

fDlJ-CEP'TJ-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  deceived. 
"  The  most  deceptible  part  of  mankind."  Browne. 

D^-CEP'TION,  n.  [L.  deceptio;  deeipio,  to  de- 
ceive ;  It!  decezione  ;  Sp.  decepcion ;  Fr.  decep- 
tion. —  See  Deceive.] 

1.  Act  of  deceiving  or  leading  into  error  ;  im- 
posture ;  imposition ;  deceit. 

All  deception  is  a  misapplying  of  those  signs  which,  by 
compact  or  institution,  were  made  the  means  of  men  s  sig- 
nifying or  conveying  their  thoughts.  AowtA. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deceived.  "And  fall 
into  deception  unavfare."  Milton. 

3.  Artifice;  a  trick  ;  a  cheat ;  as,  "  Jugglers 
practise  various  deceptions." 

Syn.  —  Deception  is  used  for  an  individual  act  of 
one  who  deceives;  deceit,  either  for  the  act  or  the 
habit  of  mind.  An  act  of  deception ;  a  long  course  of 
deceit.  We  speak  of  a  deception  of  the  senses,  or  an 
optical  deception ;  but  deceit  cannot  be  properly  thus 
used.  Fraud  is  an  individual  act  of  deceit,  or  an  act 
of  cheating,  as  in  mercantile  transactions. 

tDJl-OEP'TIOys,  a.  Tending  to  deceive  ;  decep- 
tive.   "  Deceptiom  functions."  Shak. 

D?-CEP'TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  deceptif.]  Tending  to 
deceive ;  deceiving ;  deceitful ;  misleading. 

Deceptive  cadence,  (JMms.)  a  cadence  in  which  the 
final  close  is  avoided  by  varying  tile  final  chord. 
Syn. —  See  Fallacious. 

Dp-CEP'TJVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  deceptive  manner. 

D5-CEP'TIVE-NESS,  u.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
ceptive. 

D5-CEP'T0-RY,  or  DE9'^P-TO-RY  [de-sep'tur-e, 
S.  P.  K.  S'm.  Wb.;  des'ep-tur-e,  W.  Ja.],  a. 
Tending  to  deceive ;  deceptive,    [r.]      Bailey, 

t  D(;-CEEN'  (de-6i;rn'),  v.  a.  [L.  decerno  ;  Fr.  de- 
cemer.]    To  judge ;  to  discern.  Cranmer. 

t  D^-CERN'M^NT, /s.    Discernment.     Goodwin. 

t  D¥-CERPT',  a.  [L.  decerptus.l  Cropped.  Bailey. 

t  Dp-CERP'Ti-BLE,  (J.  That  maybe  taken  oft'; 
that  may  be  cropped.  Bailey. 

D:?-CERP'TI0N,  n.  [L.  decerpo,  to  pluck  away ; 
de,  from,  and  carpo,  to  seize.] 

1.  The  act  of  cropping  off. 

2.  A  part  taken  away  or  separated,     [r.] 

If  our  souls  are  but  particles  and  decerptions  of  our  parents, 

then  I  must  have  been  guilty  of  all  the  sins  over  committed 

by  my  parents.  GUmviUe. 

DE-C?R-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  decertatio  ;  decerto,  to 

fight  it  out.]     A  final  and  decisive  contest,  [r.] 

Now  or  never  is  the  day  of  decertation,  pro  aris  et  focis,  [for 
our  altars  and  our  hearths,]  God  and  our  country.    Amway. 

tD¥-CES'SipN,».  [L.deccssio.]  Adeparture.Sco«. 
Df-CHAEM',  V.  a.  [Fr.  decharmer.  —  See  Charm.] 

To    counteract    by   a    charm  ;   to    disenchant. 

"  Cured  by  decharming  the  witchcraft."  Harvey. 

DJ^-CHRIST'IAN-fZE,  V.  a.  To  turn  from,  or 
divest  of,  Christianity.  Smart. 

Df-CID'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  decided,  or 
determined.  Jones. 

Df-CIDE',  V.  a.  [L.  decido  ;  de,  oS,  and  emdo,  to 
cut ;  It.  decidere  ;  Sp.  decidir  ;  Fr.  decider.]    \i. 

DECIDED  ;  pp.  DECIDING,  DECIDED.]    To  Settle  ; 

to  terminate;  to  end;  to  conclude ;  — applied 
to  what  is  in  dispute,  question,  or  doubt. 
In  contidence  whereof  I  once  agam 
Defy  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  Sght, 
Bv  combat  to  decide  whose  god  is  God, 
Sine  or  whom  I  with  Israel's  sons  adore.  M, 


DJS-CIDE',  v.  n.     To  determine ;  to  conclude. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?  Pope. 

D5-ClD']pD,  p.  a.  1.  Determined  ;  resolute  ;  un- 
wavering ;  as,  "  To  take  a  decided  stand." 

2.  Clear ;  unquestionable  ;  as,  "  A  decided 
gain." 

3.  Unequivocal;  positive;  absolute;  as,  *'A 
decided  answer." 

DJ-CID'^D-LY,  ad.  In  a  determined  manner; 
positively  ;  -—  absolutely  ;  clearly. 

DE-CID'^D-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  decided. 

t  Df-CIDE'M^NT,  n.    Decision.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

DEg'J-DJSNCE,  n.  [L.  decide,  to  fall  off;  de,  off, 
and  cado,  to  fall.]  A  falling  off.  "  The  deci- 
dence  of  their  [deer's]  horn.'      [ii.]       Browne. 

D5-CID';5R,  n.     One  who  decides  or  determines. 

Dp-OID'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  deciding  manner  ;  de- 
cidedly. '  Browne. 

DE(J-J-DU'{-TY,  re.    Deciduousness.    [K.]    Keith. 

Dp-CiD'y-OIJS  (de-sid'u-iis),  a.  [L.  deciduus; 
decido,  to  fall  oft';  de,  oft',  and  cado,  to  fall.] 

1.  {Bot.)  Falling  off,  or  subject  to  fall;  —  ap- 
plied to  leaves  which  fall,  or  to  plants  whose 
leaves  fall,  in  autumn,  and  also  to  a  calyx  and 
corolla  which  fall  before  the  fruit  forms ;  — 
used  in  contradistinction  to  evergreen.       Gray. 

2.  {Zoul.)  A  term  applied  to  any  thing  that 
has  but  a  temporary  existence,  and  falls  off  in  a 
certain  stage  of  growth,  as  the  terminal  whorls 
of  pupaform  land-shells,  the  hair,  horns,  and 
teeth  of  certain  animals,  &c.        Ruschenberger. 

Dp-ClD'y-OUS-NfiSS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
deciduous.  Bailey, 

DE9'!-GRAM,  n.  [Fr.  decigramme,  from  L.  dsei- 
mus,  the  tenth,  and  Fr.  gramme^  A  French 
weight  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  gramme,  or 
1.5432  grains.  Davies. 

DE^'JLE,  m.  [L.  decern,  ten.]  (Astrol.)  An  as- 
pect or  position  of  two  planets  when  they  are 
distant  from  each  other  thirty-six  degrees,  or  a 
tenth  part  of  the  zodiac.  Bouvier. 

DEQ  'I-LI-  TRE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  measure  of 
capacity  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  litre,  or 
0.176  pint.  Davies. 

D5-CIL'HpN  (-yun),  re.  A  number  involved  to 
the  tenth'power."  Craig. 

D^-CIL'LIONTH,  a,.  Relating  to  a  decillion.  Craig. 
DE9'J-MAL,  a.    \Ij.  decimiis  ;  decern,  ten;  It.deci- 
male ;  Sp.  decimal ;  Fr.  dMrnal.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  system  or  a  series  based  on 
a  regular  tenfold  increase  or  decrease.  "  The 
decim,al  notation."  Bitrke. 

2.  Treating  of  a  system  based  on  a  regular 
tenfold  increase  or  decrease ;  as,  "  Decimal 
arithmetic." 

Decimal  fraction's,  {^Ariih.)  fractions  which  have  for 
their  denominator  some  power  of  ten,  as  ^^^^  XJUi 
^^_^  written  respectively,  .2,  .03,  .005,  the  num- 
ber of  figures  which  follow  the  period  indicating  the 
number  of  O's  in  the  denominator.  Davies. 

DE(J'I-MAL,  re.  (Arith.)  Any  number  expressed 
in  the  scale  of  tens  ;  —  usually  applied  to  a  deci- 
mal fraction.  Davies. 


1.  The  act  of  decimating ;  a  tithing. 

The  first  means  intended  to  increase  your  majesty's  reve- 
nues I  call  a  decimation,  importing  the  tenth  of  a  aubiect's 
estates  to  be  paid  as  a  yearly  rent.  State  'Trials. 

2.  The  selection  by  lot  of  every  tenth  man  for 
punishment  by  death.  S/iak. 

3.  A  heavy  loss  of  life  from  any  cause  in  an 
army  or  other  large  body  of  persons. 

DE^'J-MA-TQE,  n.     One  who  decimates.     South, 

DEO'T-ME-TRE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  measure 
of  length,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  metre,  or 
3.937  inches.  Davies. 

De-ClM'5-TER,  re.    See  Decimetre.         Craig. 

DEq'I-Mb-SEX'Tb,n.  [L.]  Sixteen-fold  size  ; 
—  usually  written  i6rao.  or  16o. 

S^  A  book  is  in  decimo-seztQ  when  a  slleet  is 
folded  into  16  leaves. 

D^-CI'PHER  (de-sl'fer),  v.  a.  [It.  deciferare  ;  Sp. 
descifrar  ;  Fr.  dichijfrer.  —  See   Cipher.]     \i. 

DEoipHBEED  ;  ;3p.DECIPHERINO,DECIPHERED.] 

1.  To  explain  that  which  is  ^vl•itten  in  ciphers. 

Zelmane.  that  liad  the  same  character  in  her  heart,  could 
easily  decipher  it.  Sidney. 

2.  To  read  that  which  is  obscurely  written,  or 
has  become  partially  obliterated ;  as,  **  To  deci- 
pher  an  ancient  manuscript  or  inscription." 

3.  To  interpret ;  to  explain  ;  to  unfold.  "  To 
decipher  an  ambiguous  speech."  Johnson. 

4.  To  detect ;  to  find  out ;  to  discover. 


To  reduce  to  a  decimal 
Clarke. 


DE9'|-MAL-IZE,   6 
system,     [r.] 

DEg-I-MAL-I-ZA'TION,  re.     The  act  of  reducing 
or  conforming  to  decimals.  R.  Slater. 

DE9'I~MATE,  V.  a.     [L.  decimo,  deci-matits ;  deci- 
m-us,  the  tenth ;  decern,  ten  ;  Fr.  d^cimer.]     [«'. 

DECIMATED  ;  pp.  DECIMATING,  DECIMATED.] 

1.  To  tithe  ;  to  take  the  tenth  part.  Johnson. 

2.  To  select  by  lot  every  tenth  soldier  or  man 
for  punishment  by  death.  "  In  military  punish- 
ments, when  a  regiment  is  decimated.'  Horsley. 

3.  To  select  the  tenth  out  of  a  number  of 
persons  ;  —  to  select,  as  the  tenth. 

I  have  heard  you  are  as  poor  as  a  decimated  cavalier. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  destroy  a  large  but  indefinite  part  of 
any  aggregate  body ;  as,  "  The  colony  was  deci- 
mated\>Y  pestilence." 

DE^-I-MA'TION,  re.     [L.  decimatio  ;  It.  decima- 
zione ;  Fr.  decimation.'] 


You  are  both  deciphered 
For  villains. 

5.  t  To  write  out  in  cipher. 


Sttak. 


This  letter  was  deciphered,  and  found  hidden  in  the  duke's 
house;  .  .  .  the  cipher  itself  was  found  in  the  tiles  of  the 
house.  State  Trials. 

D5-CI'PH5E-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  deciphered ; 
capable  of  being  read.  Gent.  Mag. 

D5-CI'PH5E-J;R,  re.     One  who  deciphers. 

DE-CI'PH^R-ESS,  n,  A  female  who  deciphers. 
"  Astrology  .  .  .  celestial  deciphej^ess."    Byrom. 

D5-Ci'PHER-ING,  re.  The  act  of  explaining  or 
unfolding.  Month.  Rev. 

Dt;-CI'PH?R-MENT,  ».  The  act  of  deciphering. 
[r.]  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

D5-CI"§I0N  (de-sizh'un,  93),  re.  [L.  decisio ;  It. 
decisione  ;  Sp.  decision  ;  Fr.  decision.  —  See 
Decide.] 

1.  t  Separation  ;  division. 

The  essence  of  God  is  . . .  indivisible;  and  therefore  his 
nature  is  really  communicated,  not  by  derivation  or  decision, 
but  by  a  total  and  plenary  communication.  Pearson.. 

2.  The  act  of  deciding ;  determination,  as  of 
a  doubt,  a  difference,  or  an  event. 

The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war. 

Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth.     Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  decided  upon ;  conclusion ; 
as,  "  To  declare  a  decision." 

4.  (Law.)  The  judgment  or  determination 
given  by  a  competent  tribunal :  —  the  report  of 
such  determination.  Bouvier. 

5.  The  quality  of  being  determined ;  firm- 
ness;  resolution;  as,  "A person  of  great  decis- 
ion "  ;  "  Decision  of  character."      John  Foster. 

Syn.  —  A  decision  may  be  legal  or  arbitrary,  and  it 
puts  an  end  to  all  question  ;  a  determination  is  a  choice 
between  compared  motives  ;  a  resolution  is  a  choice 
of  action  rather  than  of  inaction.  Resolution  is  op- 
posed to  doubt ;  determination,  to  uncertainty  ;  decis- 
ion, to  hesitation. 

D5-CI'SIVE,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  decisivo ;  Fr.  decisif.] 
Having  power  to  decide ;  putting  an  end  to  all 
dispute,  question,  or  doubt;  final;  conclusive. 
"  Decisive  of  the  controversy  between  vice  and 
virtue."  Rogers. 

Syn.  —  See  Final. 

D^-CI'SJ'VE-LY,  ad.    In  a  decisive  manner. 

DB-CI'SfVE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  deci- 
sive ;  the  power  to  determine  a  difference,  a 
doubt,  or  an  event ;  conclusiveness.      Johnson. 

Djp-CI'SO-RY,  a.  [Fr.  decisoire.]  Able  to  deter- 
mine. ■  [r.']  Sherwood. 

DECK,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  decan,  or  theccan ;  Dut.  deKkcn ; 
Old  Ger.  dechan ;  Ger.  decken  ;  Dan.  tcukke,  and 
dmkke;  Icel.  thekia ;  Sw.  betc/cka. —Gi.cTlyw; 
L.  tego  ;  Sp.  tejar.]  [i.  decked  ;  pp.  decking, 
decked.] 

1.  To  cover ;  to  overspread. 
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DECK 

Ye  mists  and  exhalationB,  .  .  . 
In  honor  to  the  world's  crent  Author,  rise  I 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolored  sky, 
■  Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers.       MiUon. 
Thou  didst  smile 
when  I  have  decked  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt.    Shak. 

2.  To  dress   elegantly ;   to  array ;  to  adorn  ; 
to  embellish ;  to  ornament ;  to  decorate. 
Millions  of  spinning  worms. 
That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the  smooth-haired  silk 
lo  deet  her  sous.  Milton. 

DECK,  n.     1.  The  planked  floor  of  a  ship  which 
connects  the  sides  together. 

The  decfc  of  a  ship,  so  called  because  it  covers  and  conceals 
the  rest  of  a  ship.  Richardson. 

2.  A  pack  of  cards  piled  regularly.  "Parallel 
plates,  as  in  a  deck  of  cards."  Grew. 


DECKED  (dSfct),  p.  a.    Adorned : 
a  deck. 


-  furnished  with 


Busses,  or  decked  vessels  from  20  to  80  tons  burden.  A.  Smith. 

DECK'^IL,  n.  A  movable  raised  edge-frame  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Ure. 

DEOK'JR,  n.    One  who  decks  or  adorns  ;  a  cov- 
erer.     "A  woman  decker  of  brides."  Sherwood. 
A  double-decker^  two-decker ^  or  a  thi-ee-decker,  (JVaut.) 
a  ship  having  two  decks  or  three  decks. 

DECK'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  adorning. 

_  2.  Ornament ;  embellishment.  "  Such  glo- 
rious deckings  of  the  temple."  Homilies. 

De-CLAIM',  V.  n.  [L.  declamo;  de,  out,  and  cla- 
mo,  to  cry ;  It.  declamare ;  Sp.  deelamar ;  Fr. 
diclameri]    \i.  declaimed  ;  pp.  declaimino, 

DECLAIMED.] 

1.  To  harangue ;  to  speak  rhetorically,  or  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  move  a  public  assembly  ; 
to  speak  loudly  or  earnestly.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  speak  set  orations,  as  is  practised  in 
schools. 

They  should  likewise  use  to  declaim  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lisli.  Cowley. 

3.  To  speak  in  an  inflated  and  vehement 
style,  without  sound  argument.  *'  At  least,  he 
[Milton]  does  not  declaim."        J.  A.  St.  John. 

Syn. —  Men  declaim  and  liarangue  in  public  to  mul- 
titudes, and  against  public  men  and  public  measures  ; 
they  inveigh  and  rail  against  private  individuals.  A 
declaimer  or  haranguer  is  noisy,  and  makes  long  and 
loud  speeclies  j  an  inveigher  or  railer  is  virulent  and 
personal. 

Djp-CLAIM',  ».  a.     1.  To  deliver  rhetorically. 

2.  f  To  advocate.  "  Makes  himself  the  dev- 
il's orator,  and  declaims  his  cause."  South. 

D?-CLAIM'ANT,  n.  One  who  declaims  ;  an  ha- 
ranguer ;  a  declaimer.  Clarke. 

D5-CLAIM'pE,  ji.  One  who  declaims  or  makes 
declamatory  speeches ;  an  haranguer. 

Sallust  was  a  good  historiographer,  but  no  good  declaimer. 

^otkcrby. 
Loud  dcclaimers  on  tlie  part 
Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lust.         Cowper. 

D^-CLAlM'ING,  n.   1.  The  act  of  public  speaking. 
2.  An  harangue  ;  declamation.  South. 

Di5C-LA-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  declamatio  \  It.  decla- 
mazione  ;  Sp.  declamaeion  ;  Fr.  declamation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  declaiming,  and  particularly  an 
exercise  in  speaking  or  oratory ;  as,  **  A  public 
declamation  by  the  students  of  an  academy  or 
a  college." 

2.  That  which  is  declaimed,  either  a  select 
or  an  original  address  ;  a  declamatory  speech. 

Their  speeches  being  so  many  declamations  which  tire  us 
by  tlieir  length.  Dryden. 

Many  of  the  finest  passages  in  his  [Milton's]  controversial 
writings  are  sometimes  spoken  of,  even  by  fiivorable  judges, 
as  declamation.  J.  A.  St.  John. 

tDBC'LA-MA-TOR,  m.  [L.]  A  declaimer.  "  Dec- 
lamators,  artiiicial  speakers."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

D¥-CI,Am'A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  declamatorius  ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  deelamatorio ;  Fr.  declamatoire.] 

1.  Being  in  the  style  or  manner  of  declama- 
tion, or  of  an  harangue.  "A  declamatory 
theme."  Wotton. 

2.  Addressing  the  passions ;  vehement  and 
falsely  rhetorical ;  inflated.  "T\ie  declamatory 
opinions  of  .  .  .  splenetic  men."  Sterne. 

DJP-CLAk'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  declaro,  to  make  clear.] 
That  may  be  declared  or  openly  stated  without 
liability  to  disproof. 

This  is  declarable  from  the  best  writers.  Browne. 

DEC'LA-RANT,  n.  One  who  declares,  [k.]   Scott. 

DEC-LA-EA'TION,  n.  [L.  declaratio  ;  declaro,  to 
make  clear;    S'^.  dectaracion;  Vr.  declaration.'] 
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1.  f  An  explanation.  Chaucer. 

2.  An  explicit  and  open  statement ;  an  affir- 
mation, annunciation,  or  proclamation.  "  That 
sublime  and  affecting  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tions." Porteus. 

In  a  law,  the  obligation  to  do  or  not  to  do  precedetli,  and 
the  declaration,  what  is  to  be  done  or  not  done,  followeth 
after.  Hobbes. 

3.  (Law.)  A  specification,  in  a  methodical 
and  logical  form,  of  the  circumstances  which 
constitute  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  3.ctioTi.Bouvier. 

Syn. —  Declaration  or  affirmation  of  the  fact.  A 
declaration  of  independence,  or  of  war ;  a  proclamation 
of  the  president  or  the  governor. 

D^-CLAR'A-TIVE,  a.  [L.  declarativus  ;  Fr.  d^- 
claratif.  — See  Declare.] 

1.  Explanatory ;  making  manifest  or  known ; 
signifi.cant ;  expressive.  "  Declarative  of  their 
form  of  nature."  ^  Grew. 

2.  Making  affirmation;  assertive;  express. 
"So  declarative  on  the  same  side."  Swift. 

D^-CLAR'A-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  declarative  man- 
ner. '  ■> 

DEC'LA-RA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  (Scottish  Law.)  An 
action  by  which  a  party  prays  that  something 
may  be  declared  in  his  faVor.  Burrill. 

D^i-CLAR'A-TO-R{-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  dec- 
laration ;  by  declaration.  Browne. 

D^-CLAR'A-TO-RY,  a.  [Sp.  declaratorio ;  Fr. 
declarat6ire.'\  Making  declaration ;  affirmative ; 
declarative  ;  expressive  ;  not  promissory. 

Tliese  blessings  are  not  only  declaratory  of  the  good 
pleasure  of  God  towards  men.  TUlotson. 

A  declaratory  law,  or  act^  a  new  act  explaining  a 
former  law,  but  containing  no  new  provision, 

D^-CLAre',  v.  a.  [L.  declaro  ;  de,  from,  and  cla- 
rus,  clear  ;  It.  dichiarare  ;  Sp.  declarar ;  Fr.  de- 
clarer.'] \i.  DECLARED  ;  pp.  DECLARING,  DE- 
CLARED.] 

1.  f  To  make  clear ;  to  free  from  obscurity. 

To  declut'e  this  a  little,  we  must  assume  that  the  surfaces 
of  such  bodies  are  exactly  smooth.  Boyle. 

2.  To  state,  assert,  or  proclaim  openly  or 
clearly ;  to  publish  ;  to  utter  ;  to  announce. 

Declare  his  glory  among  the  heathen.         1  Chron.  xyi.  24. 

Thy  works  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine.  Milton. 

To  declare  one^s  self,  to  show  or  make  known  one's 
opinion  or  position.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  A  person  mzy  declare  publicly  or  privately; 
but  he.  proclaims  ox  publishes  only  in  a  public  manner. 
Declare  or  proclaim  war ;  declare  or  affirm  the  fact ; 
assert  the  truth  ;  utter  it  with  the  hps  ;  and  publish  it 
to  the  world.  A  determination  may  be  either  an- 
nounced, declared,  or  proclaimed ;  but,  wlien  it  is  an- 
nounced, it  is  merely  notified  as  about  to  taJte  place  j 
when  declared,  it  is  merely  stated  openly  ;  when  pro- 
claimed, it  is  published  to  the  world  at  large. 

D^-ClAre',  v.  71.  To  make  a  declaration  ;  to  an- 
nounce clearly  some  opinion  or  resolution. 

To  declare  for  or  against  some  person,  party,  or 
thing  ;  to  show  one's  self  in  favor  of,  or  opposed  to,  it. 

D^-ClAred'  (de-kUrd'),  p.  a.  Avowed  ;  pro- 
claimed : —  real  or  actual;  as,  "The  declared 
value  of  merchandise." — See  Official  Value. 

D^FI-CLAr'^D-LY,  ad.     Avowedly  ;  openly. 

DJP-ClAr'?D-NESS,w.  The  state  of  being  declared 
or  proclaimed.  Mo7-e. 

fD^-CLARE'M^NT,  n.  Discovery;  declaration. 
"  A  declarement  of  very  different  parts."  Browne. 

D^-CLAr'^R,  n.  One  who  declares,  or  makes 
known  ;  a  proclaimer.  Sharp. 

DJE^-ClAr'ING,  n.     Act  of  stating  a  declaration. 

DJgl-CLEN'SION,  n.     [L.  declinatio.'] 

1.  Downward  slope;  descent.  "The  declen- 
sion of  the  land  ...  to  the  sea."  Burnet. 

2.  Act  of  declining ;  declination  ;  a  falling 
ox  lapse  towards  an  inferior  state ;  deteriora- 
tion ;  degeneracy. 

The  decay  of  wit  and  learning,  among  the  French,  which 
generally  follows  the  declenxion  of  empire.  Spectator, 

3.  {Gram.)  The  inflection  or  changes  in  the 
terminations  of  nouns,  pronouns,  articles,  and 
adjectives. 

Declension  of  the  needle.     See  DECLINATION. 

D^-CLIN'A-BLE,  «.  That  may  be  declined.  ^*  De- 
clinable parts  of  speech."  Tyrwhitt. 


"We  must  be  separated  from  them  . 
lination  of  their  familiar  conversation, 


DECLINE 

DEC'LJ-NATE,  a.  [L.  declino,  decUnatus,  to  bend 
downwards.]  {Bot.)  Curved  downwards.  P. Cyc. 

DEC-Lj-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  declinatio  ;  It.  declina- 
zione ;  Sp.  declinacion  ;  Fr.  declinaison.'] 

1.  The  act  of  bending  or  turning  down.  "  A 
dfclination  of  the  head."  Johnson.  "  The  dec- 
lination of  the  wheel  of  fortune."   Dryden. 

2.  Deviation  from  a  right  line,  or  from  a  per- 
pendicular. "  The  declination  of  atoms  in  their 
descent."  Bentley. 

3.  Deviation  from  rectitude. 

That  a  peccant  creature  should  repent  of  every  decZirao- 
twn,  and  violation  of  the  rules  of  just  and  honest,  this  richt 
reason  .  .  .  could  not  but  infer.  South. 

4.  The  act  of  declining,  refusing,  or  shunning. 

by  a  voluntary  dec- 
Bp.  Hail. 

5.  {Astron.)  The  angular  distance  of  a  heav- 
enly body  from  the  equinoctial,  either  north  or 
south.  Bouvier. 

Declination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  deviation  of 
tJie  axis  of  a  magnetic  needle  from  the  astronomical 
meridian. —  Declination  of  a  wall,  or  vertical  plane, 
(Dialling.)  tlie  arc  of  the  horizon  comprehended  be- 
tween the  wall  or  plane  on  which  a  vertical  dial  is 
fixed  and  tlie  prime  vertical  circle,  when  counted 
from  east  to  west,  or  between  the  wall  or  plane  and 
the  meridian,  when  counted  from  north  to  south. 

J8®"  Formerly,  little  or  no  distinction  seems  to  have 
been  made  between  declension  and  declination.  "  The 
declination  of  the  monarchy."  Bacon.  "  The  decli- 
nation of  justice."  State  Trials.  "  Declension  of  the 
needle."  Qrainger.   " Declination  o{ nouna."  Johnson. 

DEC'L[-NA-TOE,  n.  [It.  declinatore ;  Fr.  declina- 
teur.] 

1.  An  instrument  used  in  dialling  for  taking 
the  angles  made  by  different  planes.      Francis. 

2.  (Astron.)  An  instrument  for  taking  the 
declination  of  stars.  Clarke. 

II  De-CLIN'A-TO-EY  [de-klin'ii-tiir-e,  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.\  de-kli'n^t-tur-e,  S. ;  dek-lin-a'tur-e,  if.],  ?^. 
[Fr.  declinatoire^  An  instrument  used  in  dial- 
ling ;  a  declinator.  Chambers. 

II  Df-CLIN'A-TO-RY,  a.  [Fr.  declina.toire.']  (Law.) 
Noting  the  plea  of  sanctuary,  or  of  benefit  of 
clergy,  before  trial  and  conviction.  Burrill. 

D5-CLl'NA-TURE,  n.     The  act  of  declining ;    a 

refusal,     [r.]  Dr.  Wm.  Robertson. 

The  declinature  of  that  offer  is  no  less  graceful.  Scotsman. 

D^l-CLINE',  V.  n.  [Gr.  kXivw  ;  L.  declino  ;  de,  doi^Ti, 
and  clino,  to  bend;  It.  declinare;  Sp.  declinar; 
Fr.  decUner.]     [i.  declined  ;   pp.  declising, 

DECLINED.] 

1.  To  lean,  bend,  or  incline  downwards.  "  With 
declining  head."  Shak. 

2.  To  shun  ;  to  avoid  ;  to  refuse. 

This  is  the  fortune  of  them  .  .  .  that  decline  from  vices, 
and  take  the  way  of  virtue.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  lapse  towards  an  inferior  state  ;  to  be- 
come impaired  in  soundness  or  in  strength  ;  to 
sink ;  to  decay ;  as,  "  Manners,  morals,  empires, 
decline."     **  Our  declining  years."  Swift. 

Sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong, 
But  justice,  with  some  fatal  curse  annexed, 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty.  Milton. 

4.  To  decrease  in  amount  or  in  value ;  to  les- 
sen ;  to  diminish.  "  Mr.  Bysbrach  .  .  .  found 
his  business  decline."  Walpole. 

Syn.  —  See  Decay. 

D?-CLINE',  B.  a.  1.  To  bend  downward.  "De- 
cline yoxtr  head."  Shak. 

2.  t  To  cause  to  turn  aside  from. 

You  decline  your  life 
Far  from  the  maze  of  error,  custom,  strife.  Ji.  Jonson. 

3.  tTo  cause  to  yield  or  succumb.  "To  de- 
cline the  conscience  in  compliment  to  the 
senses."  Boyle. 

4.  To  shun ;  to  avoid. 

■Whatever  they  judged  to  he  most  agreeable  or  disagreea- 
ble, they  would  pursue  or  decline.  Atterlmry. 

5.  To  refuse  courteously ;  as,  "  To  decline  an 
offer,  invitation,  or  a  favor." 

6.  (Gram.)  To  vary  or  inflect,  as  words  through 
their  forms;  —  formerly  including  declension 
and  conjugation,  but  now  limited  to  the  inflec- 
tion of  nouns,  pronouns,  articles,  and  adjectives. 

Syn.  —  See  Refuse. 

D5-CLINE',  n.  1.  Tendency  to  become  lower, 
less,  or  worse  ;  descent ;  diminution  ;  decay  ; 
declension  ;    as,    '*  The   decline   of  commerce, 
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prosperity,  health,  or  life  "  ;  "  The  Decline  and 

Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  Gibbon. 

2.  Decay  of  health;  consuTn^tion.  Dunglison. 

Djp-CLIN'ieiR,  n.     1.  One  who  declines.     "A  stu- 
dious decliner  of  honors  and  titles."       Evelyn. 
2.  A  species  of  dial.  Francis, 

DJp-CLlN'iNG,  p.  a.  That  declines  ;  decaying  ; 
sinking ;  descending  obliquely. 

DEC-LJ-NOM'^-T^iR,  n.  [L.  declhiatio,  declina- 
tion, and  metrum,  from  Gr.  fxirQov,  a  measure] 
{Magnetism.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Clarke. 

D^-CLi'NOyS,  a,  {Bot.)  Curved  do\vnwards  ; 
declinate. '  Clarke, 

D:F:-CLiv'l-TOtjS,  a.  Having  a  declivity  ;  de- 
scending; sloping.  Ec.  Rev. 

D^-CLIV'i-TY,  n.  [L.  declivitas  ;  decUvis,  slop- 
ing; It.  decUvith;  Sp.  declividad;  Fr.  declivite.'] 
.  1.  Inclination  reckoned  downwards,  as  acc^iV- 
iVy  is  reckoned  upwards  ;  gradual  descent. 

The  declirily  was  so  Bmall  that  I  walked  near  a  mile  hefore 
I  got  to  the  shore.  Swift. 

2.  A  surface  which  inclines  downwards. 

A  river  ran  through  it,  and  fell  down  a  ateep  declivity  at 
the  end  of  it.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Djp-CLI'VOUS,  a.  [L.  declivis.']  Gradually  de- 
clining or  descending  ;  sloping.  Johnson. 

Djp-COCT',  0.  a.  [L.  decoquo,  decoctus^  to  boil 
do\vn  ;  de^  down,  and  cogzio,  to  cook ;  It.  dieuo- 
cere.']\i.  decocted;j3/?.  decocting,  decocted.] 

1.  To  prepare  by  boiling;    to  digest  in  hot 
water.  Bacon. 

2.  To  digest  by  the  stomach.  Davies. 

3.  To  heat;  to  inflame  ;' to  excite,  [e.]  Skak. 

D5-C6CT'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  decocted,  or  pre- 
pared by  boiling ;  that  may  be  digested.  Bailey. 

D]p-C6c'TI0N,  n.  [L.  decoctlo  ;  It.  decozione  ; 
Sp.  decoccion  ;  Fr.  decoction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  decocting  or  boiling  any  thing, 
to  extract  its  virtues. 

The  lineaments  of  a  white  lily  will  remain  after  the  strong- 
est decoction.  Arhuthnot. 

2.  An  extract  or  preparation  made  by  boiling 
an  organic  substance  in  water.  Ure. 

D5-C6C'TIVE,  «.  Having  power  to  decoct.  Smart. 

D^-COCT'URE  (-yur),  n.    A  decoction.      Bailey. 

D^-COIT',  n.  One  of  a  gang  of  robbers  in  India  : 
—  written  also  dacoit.  C.  P.  Brown. 

D:P-C6l'LATE  [de-kol'at,  Ja.  Sm.  R.  ;  de-kol'at 
or  dgk'o-lat,  A'.;  dek'o-lat,  Wb.  —  See  Contem- 
plate]', V.  a.  [L.  decollo,  decollatus  ;  de,  off, 
and  cotlum,  the  neck  ;  It.  deeollare  ;  Sp.  dego- 
liar  ;  Fr.  decoller.']  \i.  decollated  ;  pp.  de- 
collating, DECOLLATED.]  To  behead  ;  to  de- 
capitate. "  A  decollated  head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist."  Burke. 

D?-COL'LAT-?D,  p.  a.  {Conch.)  Applied  to  uni- 
valve shells  in  which  the  apex  is  worn  off  in  the 
progress  of  growth.  Woodward. 

DEC-OL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  decoUatio ;  It.  decol- 
lazione ;  Sp.  degoUadon ;  Fr.  decollation.']  The 
act  of  beheading  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  reference  to 
the  decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist,  to  the  fes- 
tival instjituted  by  the  Romish  Church  in  his 
honor,  and  to  the  celebrated  picture  of  Mabuse 
which  represents  this  subject.  Brande. 

The  feast  of  the  decollation  of  Saint  John  Baptist.  J'oftyanilSSO. 

D?-c6l'OR,  v.  a.  [L.  decohro  ;  de^  priv.,  and  colo- 
ro,  to  color  ;  Fr.  decolorer.]  [i.  decolored  ;  pp. 
DECOLORING, DECOLORED.]  To take  coloi  from; 
to  deprive  of  color  ;  to  decolorate.  Brande. 

D?-c6l'0-RANT,  n.  Any  substance  that  re- 
moves color,  as  animal  charcoal.  Clarke. 

D^-COL'OR-ATE,  V.  a.  [See  DecolorJ  To  de- 
prive of  color ;  to  decolor,  Phil.  Mag. 

DJ^-CdL-QR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  deeoloratio  ;  Fr.  de- 
coloration.'] Act  of  decoloring ;  absence  of  color. 
*'  Decoloration  or  whiteness  of  skin."  Ferrand. 

DJE:-c6l'OR-IZE,  v.  a.  [See  DecolorJ  To  de- 
prive of  color ;  to  decolor.  Phil.  Mag. 

DE-CQM-PO§'A-BLE,  a.    [Fr.  decomposable.]   Ca- 
pable of  being  decomposed.  JJre. 
DE-COM-PO§E',  V.   a.      [L.  c?e,   from,  and  com- 


pono,  composituSj  to  put  together ;  It.  decom- 
porre',  Sp.  descomponer ;  Fr.  decomposer.']  [i. 
decomposed  ;  pp.  decomposing,  decom- 
posed.] To  separate,  as  the  constituent  parts 
of  a  body  ;  to  resolve  into  original  elements ; 
to  analyze ;  to  decompound. 

DE-CpM-PO^E',  V.  n.  To  resolve  into  elementa- 
ry particles  ;  to  become  decomposed.  Ure. 

DE-C0M-P6§'ITE,  a.     1.  {Chem.)  Compounded  a 

second  time,  or  compounded  with  a  compound. 

**  Decom^posites  of  three  metals."  Bacon. 

2.  {Bot.)  Decompound.  Ogilvie. 

D?-COM-PQ-§T''TION  (-ziah'un),  n.  [It.  decom- 
posizione ;  Sp.  decomposicion ;  Fr.  decompo- 
sition/] 

1.  The  act  of  decomposing ;  the  act  of  sepa- 
rating the  constituent  parts  of  a  substance  ;  a 
resolution  into  original  elements  ;  separation 
of  parts ;  analysis  ;  resolution. 

2.  t  A  compounding  with  a  compound.  "A 
dexterous  decomposition  of  two  or  three  words 
together."  Instruct,  for  Oratory,  Ox.  1682. 

Decomposition  of  light,  (Opt.)  the  resolving  of  light 
into  the  colors  of  the  prismatic  spectrum.  —  Decompo- 
sition offerees,  (Meek.)  the  finding  of  two  or  more 
forces  that  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  given  force. 

J8@^  The  prefix  de,  in  this  word,  and  in  several  oth- 
ers clo£iely  related,  is  sometimes  intensive,  and  some- 
times negative. 

DE-COM-POUND',  v.  a.     [i.  DECOMPOUNDED  ;  pp. 

DECOMPOUNDING,  DECOMPOUNDED.] 

1.  To  compound  anew.  Newton. 

2.  To  resolve  a  compound  into  simple  parts  ; 
to  decompose;  to  analyze.  Johnson. 

DE-COM-POUND',    a.      1.    Composed  of  bodies 

already   compounded  ;    compounded  a   second 

time.  Boyle. 

2.    {Bot.)    Compounded    or   divided   several 

times,  as  some  stems.  Gray. 

DE-COM-POUND'A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  decom- 
pounded; that  may  be  decomposed. 

t  DEC'0-RA-MENT,  n.  [L.  decor  amentum.]  Or- 
nament ;  embellishment.  Bailey. 

DEC'0-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  decoro,  decoratus;  decus, 
decoris,  ornament ;  It.  decorare ;  Sp.  decorar ; 
Fr.  decore)\]  [i.  decorated  ;  pp.  decorating, 
DECORATED.]  To  omament ;  to  adorn  ;  to  em- 
bellish ;  to  beautify  ;  to  deck. 

This  essay  is  not  decorated  with  many  comparisons.  Warton. 

Syn.  —  See  Adorn,  Furnish. 

DEC-O-RA'TION,  n.  [It.  decorazione;  Sp.  deco- 
racion ;  Fr.  decoration.] 

1.  The  act  of  decorating  or  adorning. 

2.  Ornament  ;  embellishment  ;  any  thing 
which  adds  beauty. 

This  helm  and  heavy  buckler  I  can  spare, 

As  only  decorations  of  the  war.  Drjiden. 

3.  {Arch.)  Combination  of  ornamental  ob- 
jects. Weale. 

4.  pi.  The  scenes  or  scenery  in  theatres. 

DEC'O-RA-TiVE,  a.  Bestowing  decoration ;  or- 
namenting; adorning.  C.  Lamb. 

DEC'O-RA-TOR,  n.  [Fr.  decorateur.]  One  who 
decorates  or  embellishes. 

II  D^l-CO'ROUS,  or  DEC'p-ROtJS  [de-ko'rus,  S.  W. 
J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Johnson,  Dyche,  Barclay,  Rees ; 
dek'o-rus,  P.  E.  Wb.  Ash  ;  dek'o-riis  or  de-ko'rus, 
K.],  a.  [L.  deeorus  \  deceo,  to  befit.]  Pos- 
sessed of  decorum ;  befitting  the  person  or  the 
circumstances;  agreeable  to  decorum  ;  decent; 
becoming  ;  suitable  ;  fit ;  proper. 

Such  is  the  apology,  expressed  or  implied,  of  many  indi- 
viduals who  support  a  decorous  character,  and  imagine  tliat 
they  are  in  no  respect  objects  of  compassion.  Knox. 

jg^  *'  An  uneducated  English  speaker  is  very  apt  to 
pronounce  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, according  to  the  analogy  of  his  own  language  ; 
but  a  learned  ear  would  be  as  much  shocked  at  such  a 
departure  from  classical  propriety,  as  in  the  words  so- 
norous and  canorous."     Walker. —  See  INDECOROUS. 

II  D?-CO'ROUS-LY,  ad.    In  a  becoming  manner. 

D^l-COR'TI-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  decnrtico,  decortica- 
tus  ;  de,  off,  and  cortex,  corticis,  the  bark  ;  Fr. 
dpcortiquer.]  [?.  decorticated  ;  pp.  decor- 
ticating, DECORTICATED.]  To  divest  of  the 
bark,  rind,  or  husk  ;  to  peel  ;  to  strip.  "Barley 
dried  and  decorticated.^^  Arbuthnot. 

D?-COR-TI-CA'TION,   n.      [L.    decorticatio  ;  Fr. 


decortication.]     The  act  of  peeling  or  stripping 
off  the  bark  or  husk.  Miller. 

D^-CO'RllM,  n.  [L.]  An  external  manner  suit- 
ed to  the  person  and  the  circumstances  ;  pro- 
priety; seemliness ;  decency. 

TJsinpthis  decorum  in  our  gestures,  applications,  speeches, 
habit,  addresses,  receptions,  and  generally  in  all  we  do.  Hale. 

Syn.  —  See  Decency. 

D^-COY'  (de-kbi'),  v.  a.  [Dut.  koyen ;  kooi,  a  cage 
or  decoy.]  \i.  decoyed  ;  pp.  decoying,  de- 
coyed,] 

1.  To  lure  into  anet,  cage,  or  snare  ;  to  entrap. 

A  fowler  had  taken  a  partridge,  who  offered  to  decoy  her 
companions.  L'Estranye. 

2.  To  entice  ;  to  allure  ;  to  attract. 

Eolph  answered  that  the  king  might  be  decoyed  thence. 

Clarendon, 

Syn.  —  See  Allure. 

H^-C&Y',  n.  1.  Any  thing  designed  as  a  lure  or 
snare  ;  an  artifice  to  entrap. 

An  old  dram-drinker  is  the  devil's  decoy.  Berkeley. 

2.  The  placeinto  which  wild  fowl  are  decoyed. 

D^i-COt'-DUCK,  n.  A  duck  that  lures  others 
where  they  may  be  shot  or  taken.       Mortimer. 

D!I5-C0Y'— MAN,  n.     One  who  decoys.      Pennant. 

D^'^-CREASK'  (de-kres')»  v.n.  [L.  c^ecresco;  rfe,priv., 
and  cresco,  to  grow ;  It.  decrescere  ;  Sp.  decre- 
cer;  Fr.  decroitre.]  \i.  decreased;  pp.  de- 
creasing, decreased.]  To  be  gradually  di- 
minished ;  to  become  less  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  abate. 

When  the  sun  comes  to  hie  tropics,  days  increase  and  de- 
crease but  a  very  little  for  a  great  while  together.         Newton. 

Syn.  —  See  Abate. 

Djp-CREASE',  V.  a.  To  make  less  ;  to  diminish. 
"  Heat .  .  .  decreases  their  resistance."  Newton. 

D^-CREASE'  (de-krSs'),  n.  1.  The  state  of  dimin- 
ishing ;  a  lessening ;  a  gradiial  diminution. 
"The  degrees  of  increase  and  decrease."  5acon, 
2.  The  wane  of  the  moon.  ^    Bacon. 

fDEC-R^-A'TION,  n.     Decrement;  diminution. 

Cudworth. 

DJK-CREE',  V.  n.  [L.  decerno,  decretus  ;  It.  decre- 
tare  ;  Sp.  decretar  ;  Fr.  decreter.]  [^.  decreed  ; 
pp.  DECREEING,  DECREED.]  To  ordain  ;  to  ap- 
point; to  determine. 

As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed.  MUlon. 

d;51-CREE',  v.  a.  To  assign  by  a  decree  ;  to  or- 
der ;  to  appoint;  to  ordain. 

They  themselves  decreed 
Their  own  revolt,  not  I.  Milton. 

Djg-CREE',  n.  [L.  decretum  ;  It.  §  Sp.  decreto  ; 
Fr.  decret.] 

1-  An  edict  or  act  of  a  ruler  or  a  body  of  men 
in  authority,  having  the  force  of  law ;  as,  "  The 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees." 

The  fixed  decree  ■which  not  all  heaven  can  move; 
Thou,  Fate,  fulfil  it,  and,  ye  powers,  approve.         Pope. 

2.  An  established  rule  or  law.  **  A  decree 
for  the  rain."  Job  xxviii.  26. 

3.  {Law.)  The  judgment  of  a  court  of  equity 
or  admiralty,  answering  to  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  common  law.  Burrill. 

4.  {Civil  Law.)  A  judgment  or  sentence 
given  by  the  emperor  ;  an  edict.  Bui'jn.ll. 

5.  {Canon  Law.)  An  ecclesiastical  law,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  secular  law  : — the  title 
of  the  first  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Cor- 
pus Juris  Ca?iomci,  more  commonly  kno'vvn  as 
"  Gratian's  decree."  Burrill. 

6.  {Theol.)  The  settled  purpose  of  God  fore- 
ordaining whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Buck. 

Syn.  —  A  decree  is  the  decision  of  one  or  of  many  ; 
as,  "  A  decree  of  the  court  "  ;"  A  rfecrce  of  the  Senate." 
An  edict  speaks  the  will  of  an  individual,  and  is  pecu- 
liar to  a  despotic  government ;  as,  "  The  edict  of  the 
emperor."  Tlie  Emperor  of  Russia  issues  a  ukase, 
which  is  a  species  of  edict.  The  Sovereign  of  England 
and  the  President  of  the  United  Stares  issue  proclama- 
tions.—  See  Law. 

D:p-CREE'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  decreed.  Vernon. 

D5-CREE'JER,  n.     One  who  decrees.        Goodioin. 

D5:-CREET',  n.  {Scottish  Law.)  A  final  judg- 
ment of  a  court ;  a  sentence.  Braiide. 

DEC'RE-MENT,  n.     [L.  decrementum  ;    It.  §  Sp. 
decremento.  —  See  Decrease,  v.  n.] 
1.  Gradual  decrease  ;  diminution. 

Mountains,  and  the  other  elevations  of  the  earth,  suffer  a 
continual  decrement.  Woodward. 
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DECREPIT 

2.  The  small  part  by  which  something  is  di- 
minished ;  the  quantity  lost  by  decreasing.  Craig. 

3.  (Math.)  The  small  part  by  which  a  varia- 
ble quantity  becomes  less  and  less;  — opposed 
to  increment.  Brande, 

4.  {liar.)  The  wane  of  the  moon  from  the 
full  to  the  new.  Craig. 

Decrement  equal  of  life,  a  term,  in  the  doctrine  of 
annuities,  signifying  that  out  of  a  certain  number  of 
lives  tliere  should  be  an  annual  decrease  within  a 
given  period  of  years.  Crabb. 

D^-CEEP'IT,  a.  [L.  deerepitus  ;  de,  from,  used 
intensively,  and  crepo,  crepitus,  to  rattle,  to 
crack ;  It.  S^  Sp.  decrepito ;  Fr.  dierdpit.']  Wasted 
and  worn  out  with  age  ;  broken  doivn ;  in  the 
last  stage  of  decay. 

This  pope  is  decrepit;  .  . .  take  order  that  there  be  chosen 
a  new  pope,  of  fresh  years.  Bacon. 

■flS?"  This  word  is  often  written  and  pronounced, 
inaccurately,  decrepid  ;  as,  "An  old,  decrepid  man." 
Dryden.  "  He  seemed  so  decrepid,  as  well  as  deaf." 
Wilberforce. 

DE-CREP'I-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  de,  from,  used  in- 
tensively, and  crepo,  to  rattle,  to  crack ;  It.  de- 
crepitare;  Sp.  decrepitar  ;   Fr.  ddcriipiter.']     p. 

BECEEPITATED  ;  pp.  DECREPITATING,  DECREP- 
ITATED.] To  roast  or  calcine  in  a  strong  heat, 
with  crackling,  as  salt.  Browne. 
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D5-CREP'I-TATE,  v.  n. 
heat,  or  over  a  fire. 


To  crackle  by  means  of 
Ure. 


DB-CREP-I-TA'TION,  n.  [It.  decrepitazione  ;  Sp. 
decrepifacion  ;  Fr.  decrepitation.]  The  act  of 
decrepitating ;  a  crackling  noise,  as  that  made 
by  salt  when  heated.  Quincy. 

D5-CEEP'{T-NESS,  n.  Decrepitude,  [r.]  Bentley. 

Djp-CEEP'I-TtJDE,  n.  [Sp.  decrepitud;  Fr.  de- 
crepitude.'] The  feebleness  of  age ;  the  last 
stage  of  infirm  old  age ;  decline  of  life. 

Many  seem  to  pass  on  from  youth  to  decrepitude  without 
any  reflection  on  the  end  of  life.  Joknsmi. 

tDjf-CIlEP'I-TY,  n.    Decrepitude.         Chapman. 

DE-CRES-CEJf'Dd,n.  [It.]  (M(S.)  A  direction 
to  the  performer  to  decrease  the  volume  of 
sound,  from  loud  to  soft,  marked  thus  [  3:1:;=-  ]  ; 
—  opposed  to  crescendo.  Warner. 

D¥-CEES'c:{;NT,  «.  [L.  decresco,  decrescens,  to 
grow  less  ;  de,  priv.,  and  cresco,  to  grow.] 
Growing  less  ;  decreasing.  Johnson. 

D^-CRE'TAL  [de-fcre'tjl,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. 
JR.  Wb. ;  'de-kre't?l  or  dek're-tjl,  W.  Ja.],  n.  [It. 
decretale  ;  Sp.  decretal ;  Fr.  decrMale.  —  See  De- 
cree.] 

1.  A  decree  of  the  pope.  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  A  book  of  decrees  or  edicts;  —  especially 
a  book  containing  the  papal  decrees.      Spenser. 

3.  pi.  The  title  of  the  second  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  canon  law,  the  first  being  called 
the  Decree.  Burrill. 

D5-CEE'TAL,  a.  [L.  decretalis.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  decretal.  "  A  decretal 
epistle  of  the  pope." 

fD^-CRE'TION,    n.     [L.  decretio.] 

less  ;  decrease. 
D5-CEE'TIST,  re.     [Fr.  decretiste.] 

versed  in  the  decretal. 


Milton. 

A  growing 
Pearson. 


One  who  is 
Aijliffe. 

D^-CRE'TIVE,  a.  Making  a  decree  ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  decree  ;  disposing.  Bp.  Hall. 

DEO'RJ-TO-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  definitive  manner. 
"  Deal  concisely  and  decretorily.^'       Goodman. 

DEC'E^-TO-EY  fdefc're-tur-?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  it.  WT>.  ;  de-kre''tur-e,  E.  Ash],  a.  [L. 
dec?-etoriiis ;  Sp.  decretorio.] 

1.  Judicial ;  definitive  ;  coming  by  a  decree. 
"  The  decretory  rigors  of  a  condemning  sen- 
tence." South. 

2.  Belongingto  a  decision  ;  deciding  condition 
or  destiny ;  determining ;  decretive.  "  Those 
sad  decretory  words,  '  Many  shall  seek  to  enter 
in,  and  shall  not  be  able.'  "  Bp.  Taylor. 

The  day  of  judgment  is  truly  and  most  literally  the  critical, 
the  decretory,  f^iy.  Donjw. 

fD^-CREW'  (-krii'),  V.  n.  [Fr.  dAcroitre.]  To 
decrease ;  to  lessen.  Spenser. 

D:p-CRI'AL,  n.  The  act  of  decrying ;  loud  con- 
demnation ;  clamorous  censure. 

The  decrial  of  an  art  on  which  the  cause  and  interest  of 
wit  and  letters  absolutely  depend.  Shaftesbury. 


D5-CRI'5R,   re. 
clamorously. 


One  who  decries   or   censures 
South. 


t  D^-CEoWn',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  iroivn  ;  to 
discrown.  Hakewill. 

t  Df-CROV^N'ING,  n.  The  act  of  discrowning. 
"The  decrowning  of  kings."  Overbury. 

t  DEC-EUS-TA'TION,  re.  The  removal  of  a  crust 
or  rind.  '  Cotgrave. 

D15-CRY',  V.  a.  [Fr.  decrier.]  [i.  DECRIED  ;  pp. 
DECRYING,  DECRIED.]  To  cry  do^vn  ;  to  cen- 
sure clamorously  ;  to  disparage ;  to  traduce. 

Quacks  and  impostors  are  still  cautioning  us  to  beware  of 
counterfeits,  and  decry  others'  cheats  only  to  make  more  way 
for  their  own.  Swift. 

Syn. — See  Disparage. 

t  DEC-y-BA'TION,  n.  [L.  decumho,  decubitus, 
to  lie  down.]    The  act  of  lying  down.     Evelyn. 

D5-CUM'BJ;NCE,    )  n.     [L.  decumbo,  decumbens, 

Djp-CfJM'BpN-CY,  )  to  lie  doivn ;  de,  down,  and 

cubo,  to  lie.]    The  act,  or  the  posture,  of  lying 

down  ;  prostration.     "  The  ancient  manner  of 

decumbency."  Browne. 

D5-CUM'B5NT,  a.  1.  Lying  or  leaning ;  reclin- 
ing ;  recumbent.  "  The  aecuynbent  portraiture 
of  a  woman."  Ashmole. 

2.  (Bot.)  Reclined  on  the  ground,  the  sum- 
mit tending  to  rise.  Gray. 

DJEl-CtJM'BjpNT-LY,  ad.   In  a  decumbent  manner. 

Dt;-CUM'BI-TUEE,  re.  1.  (Med.)  The  time  at 
which  a  patient  takes  to  his  bed,  or  during 
which  he  is  confined  to  his  bed.  "From  his 
first  decumbiture.'*  Boyle. 

During  his  decumbiture,  he  was  visited  by  his  most  dear 
fi-iend,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Life  of  Firmin. 

_  2.  (Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  the  heavens,  at  a 
given  moment,  from  which  an  astrologer  draws 
prognostics  of  recovery  or  of  death.      Dryden. 

DEO'U-PLE  (dek'u-pl),  a.  [Gr.  SiKanXovs  ;  ima, 
ten,  and  irXcm,  to  fold  ;  L.  decuplus.]  Tenfold ; 
repeated  ten  times.  Broume. 

DEC'y-PLE,  re.  A  number  made  tenfold,  or  ten 
times  repeated.  Smart. 

DEO'y-PLE,  V.  a.  [i.  decupled;  7)/). decupling, 
DECUPLED.]  To  increase  to  a  tenfold  propor- 
tion. Bridges. 

D5-CU'EI-ON,  n.  [L.  decurio ;  decern,  tenj  (Ro- 
man  Ant.)  A  commander  over  ten  men.  Temple. 

D5-CU'RI-0N-ATE,  re.     The  office  of  a  decurion. 

Clarke, 

D?-CUE'EENT,  a.  [L.  decurro,  decurrens,  to  run 
down  ;  de,  down,  and  curro,  to  run.]  (Bot.) 
Noting  leaves  which  are  prolonged  on  the  stem, 
beneath  the  insertion,  as  in  thistles.  Gray. 

De-CUE'R^NT-LY,  ad.     In  a  decurrent  manner. 

tDB-CtiR'SION,  re.  [L.  decursio.]  A  running 
down.     "  Decursion  of  waters."  Hale. 

D¥-CUR'SIVE,  a.  [Fr.  decursif.]  (Bot.)  Having 
a  tendency  to  run  down.  Loudon. 

Djp-CUE'SIVE-LY,  ad.  (Bot.)  With  a  tendency 
to  run  down. 

tD^-CURT',  V.  a.  [L.  decurto.]  To  abridge. 
"  Your  decurted  or  headless  clause."  Bale. 

t  DEC-UE-TA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  cutting  short, 
or  shortening.  Bailey. 

tD£C'y-EY,  re.  [L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  deeuria;  Fr.  decu- 
rie.]     Ten  men  under  a  decurion.        .  Raleigh. 

D5-CtjS'SATE  [de-kus'sat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 

K.  Sm.;  ds'kus-at,  Wb See  Contemplate], 

V.  a.  [L.  decusso,  decussatics,  to  divide  cross- 
wise, in  the  form  of  an  X  ;  decussis,  the  num- 
ber ten  ;  It.  decussare.]  [i.  decussated  ;  pp. 
decussating,  decussated.]  To  intersect  at 
acute  angles ;  to  divide  crosswise ;  to  inter- 
sect. Ray. 

D5-CUS'SATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  bodies  in  pairs  that  alternately  cross 
each  other,  as  the  leaves  of  many  plants; 
crossed  at  right  angles.  Brande. 

Djp-CUS'SAT-^D,  p.  a._  Intersected  ;  cut  at  acute 
angles  :  —  arranged  in  pairs. 

DEC-yS-SA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  crossing  ; 
intersection.  Ray. 
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2.  (Bot^  The  crossing  of  parts,  as  leaves  on 
a  stem,  in  pairs  that  are  alternately  at  right 
angles.  Ruschenherger. 

3.  (Conch.)  The  crossing  of  the  striae  or  lines 
on  shells.  Ruscheiiberger. 

DE'DAL,  It.    Skilful;  ingenious. — See  Djedal. 
DED'A-LOUS,  o.  [See  DjiiDALIAN.]  1.  Daedalian. 
2.  (Bot.)  Having  a  margin  with  various  turn- 
ings and  windings.  Smart. 

t  D5-DEC'0-EATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dedecoro.]  To  dis- 
grace ;  to  bring  a  reproach  upon.  Bailey. 

tDe-DEC-0-EA'TION,re.  \1,.  dedeeoratio.]  The 
act  of  disgracing  ;  disgrace.  Bailey. 

D?-DEC'0-ROUS  [de-dek'o-rus,  S.  W.  Ja.  Sm,~ 
See  Decorous],  B.  Hj.  dedecones.]  Disgrace- 
ful; reproachful,    [k.]  Bailey. 

DED-?N-TI"TipN  (d«d-en-tlsh'uu),  re.  [L.  de, 
priv.,  and  dentitio,  teething.]  A  shedding  of 
teeth.  "  Dedentition  or  falling  of  teeth."  Broume. 

DED'I-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dedico,  dedicatus ;  It.  de- 
dicare ;  Sp.  dedicar ;  Fr.  dedier.]  [i.  dedicat- 
ed ;  pp.  dedicating,  dedicated.] 

1.  To  set  apart  and  consecrate  to  God,  or  to  sa- 
cred uses  ;  as,  "  To  dedicate  a  house  of  worship." 

2.  To  devote  to  some  person,  use,  or  end. 

"Will  to  greatness  de(?ioa*e  themselves."  Shak. 

He  went  to  learn  the  proffession  of  a  soldier,  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  himself.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  inscribe,  or  address,  as  a.  book,  to  a 
patron  or  a  friend. 

To  whom  can  I  dedicate  this  poem  with  so  much  iustice 
as  to  you?  liryden. 

Syn.  —  Dedicate  and  devote  may  be  employed  both 
in  temporal  and  in  spiritual  matters ;  conseerdte  and 
hallow,  only  in  spiritual.  A  man  devotes  himself  to 
his  business  or  to  his  duties,  whether  public  or  private, 
secular  or  religious.  An  author  dedicates  his  work  to 
his  patron  ;  a  house  of  public  worship  is  dedicated ;  a 
church  is  consecrated ;  certain  days  or  sacred  things 
are  hallowed.  —  See  Addict. 

Consecrate  ;    dedicated.     "  A 
.  unto  God."  Spelman. 


Consecrated ;  set  apart  to 


DED'J-CATE,    a. 
thing  dedicate  .  . 

DED'I-CAT-¥D,^.  a. 
sacred  uses. 

d£D-J-OA-TEE',  re.  One  to  whom  a  dedication  is 
made.  '  [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

DED-I-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  dedicatio;  It.  dedicazi- 
one ;  Sp.  de'dicacion.] 

1.  The   act  of  dedicating  or  consecrating  to 
God.  "  The  dedication  of  the  temple."  Addison. 

2.  The  act  of  devoting  to  some  person,  use, 
or  end ;  solemn  appropriation. 

3.  An  inscription  or  address  to  a  patron. 

Fed  by  soft  dedication  all  day  long.  Pope. 

DED'l-OA-TOE,  re.    [L.]  One  who  dedicates.  Pope. 

DED-!-CA-TO'RI-AL,  u.  Relating  to  a  dedica- 
tion ;  dedicatory.  Gray. 

DED'!-CA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  dedicatorio ;  Fr. 
dedicatoire.]  Relating  to,  or  containing,  a  dedi- 
cation.    "  An  epistle  dedicatory."  Dryden. 

DED'I-Mt!S,n.  [L.,  we  hare  given.]  (Law.)  A 
writ  to  commission  a  private  person  to  do  some 
act  in  place  of  a  judge.  Boumer. 

t  Dp-Dl"TIpN  (de-dlsh'un),  re. 
giving  up  ;  surrender. 

tDED'O-LENT,   a.     [L.   dedoleo.] 
sorrow  or  compunction. 

Df-DUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  deduce  ;  de,  forth,  anddreeo, 
to  lead ;  It.  dedurre ;  Sp.  deducir ;  Fr.  dtiduire.'] 
[i.  DEDUCED  ;  pp.  deducing,  deduced.] 

1.  tToleadforth.  "Deduce  a  colony."  Selden. 

2.  To  trace  the  course  of ;  to  describe  at  length. 

I  will  deduce  him  from  his  cradle  ...  till  he  waa  swallowed 
up  in  the  gulf"  of  fatahty.  Wottmi. 

3.  To  bring;  to  draw. 

O  goddess,  say !  shall  I  dedtice  my  rhymes 

From  the  dire  nation  in  its  early  times?  Pope. 

4.  To  derive  from  something  known ;  to  infer. 

Before  we  can  deduce  a  particular  truth,  we  must  be  in 
possession  of  the  general  trutli.  Fleming. 

5.  f  To  deduct ;  to  subtract. 

a  matter  of  four  hundred 
To  be  deduced  upon  the  payment.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  See  Derive. 

D5-DUCE'M{;NT,  re.  Act  of  deducing ;  that  which 
is  deduced ;  inference  ;  deduction.  Milton. 


[L.  deditio.]    A 
Hale. 

Feeling  no 
Halliwell. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAE,  FAsT,  FALL;    HEIE,  HER; 
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D^-Dir-CI-BlL'l-TY,  n.  The. quality  of  being  de- 
ducible  j  deducib'leness.     [li.J  Coleridge. 

D5-DU'CI-BLE,  a.  [It.  dediuribile;  Sp.  deducible.'] 
That  may  be  deduced  or  inferred ;  inferrible  ; 
consequential.    ^'Dedttcible  from  these."  South. 

D^-DU'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
deducible  ;  deducibility.  Scott. 

D^l-DU'CIVE,  a.  Performing  a  deduction  ;  infer- 
ential,    [r.]  Bailey. 

D^-DUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  deducOj  deductus.  —  See 
Deduce.]  [i.  d^dvcted  ;  pp.  deducting,  de- 
ducted.] 

1.  To  subtract ;  to  take  away ;  to  separate. 

"We  deduct  tvom  the  computation  of  our  years  that  part  of 
our  time  which  is  spent  in  the  incogitancy  of  infancy.    Norris. 

2.  fTo  reduce;  to  bring  down.  "Do  not 
deduct  it  to  days.*'  Massinger. 

Syn.  —  Deduct  and  subtract  have  both  the  meaning 
of  taking  from,  hut  the  former  is  used  in  a  general, 
and  the  latter  in  a  technical  sense.  The  tradesman 
deducts  what  lias  been  paid  from  the  entire  debt,  and 
thus  learns  what  remains  due;  the  accountant  sub- 
tracts small  sums  from  the  gross  amount. 

D^-DUC'TION,  n.  [L.  deductio\  It.  deduzione\ 
Sp.  deduccion\  Fr.  deduction. —  See  Induc- 
tion J 

1.  The  act  of  deducing  or  subtracting. 

2.  That  which  is  deducted  or  taken  away  ;  an 
abatement.     "Make  fair  deductioiis.'"        Pope. 

3.  The  act  of  drawing  inferences. 

To  draw  out  a  particular  truth  from  a  general  truth  in 
■which  it  is  enclosed  is  deduction;  from  a  necessarj^  and  uni- 
versal truth  to  draw  consequences  whicli  necessarily  follow, 
is  demonstration.  Fleming. 

4.  That  which  is  drawn  from  premises  ;  an 
inference  ;  a  conclusion. 

Set  before  you  the  moral  law  of  God,  with  such  deductions 
from  it  as  our  Saviour  hath  drawn.  Duppa. 

D?-DUC'TIVE,  a.  [It.  deductivo.']  Relating  to, 
or  coming  by,  deduction  ;  deducible. 

Mathematics  will  ever  remain  the  most  perfect  type  of  the 
deductive  method.  J.  S.  Mid. 

Dj^-DUC'TIVE-LY,  ad.    By  regular  deduction. 

DEED,  n.  [Goth,  deds ;  A.  S.  deed ;  But.  daad ; 
Ger.  that ;  Sw.  dad ;  Dan.  daad.  —  See  Do.] 

1.  Th^t  which  is  done  ;  an  action  ;  an  act ;  a 
performance.  "  Charitable  deeds.'''     Smalridge. 

2.  An  exploit ;  an  achievement ;  a  feat. 

Thousands  there  were  in  darker  fame  that  dwelt, 
Whose  deeds  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorn.  Dryden. 

3.  Power  of  action;  agency.  "With  will 
and  deed  created  free."  Milton. 

4.  Keality  ;  fact ;  —  used  in  adverbial  phrases 
with  in  ;  as,  **  In  very  deed  "  ;  "  In  deed  and  in 
truth." 

j^^  In  and  deed  are  written  as  one  word,  and  form 
an  adverb,  when  not  modified  or  coupled  with  some 
other  phrase  J  as,  "/ndeet/it  is." 

5.  {Law.)  An  instrument  in  writing  upon  pa- 
pex*  or  parchment,  between  parties  able  to  con- 
tract, and  duly  sealed  and  delivered.  Kent. 

i^=  The  term  is  usually  confined  in  its  application 
to  conveyances  of  real  estate,  or  of  some  interest 
therein.  —  Whether  it  is  essential  that  a  deed  be  siffned 
as  well  as  scaled,  seems  to  be  still  a  question  in  Eng- 
lish law.  —  In  American  law  it  appears  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing doctrine  that  a  deed  must  be  signed  as  well  as 
sealed.    Bnrrill. 

Syn. —  Deed  and  act  are  both  applied  to  what  is 
done  J  but  act  refers  to  the  power  exerted,  and  deed  to 
the  work  performed  j  as,  *'  A  voluntary  or  involuntary 
act  "  J  "A  good  or  a  bad  deed."  Act  is  a  single  efl^ort 
or  exertion  of  power;  as,  "  The  act  of  the  will  or  of 
the  government."  Action  is  a  continued  exercise  of 
power,  and  is  opposed  to  a  state  of  rest ;  as,  "  The  ac- 
tion of  a  machine."  Feat  is  commonly  applied  to  such 
performances  as  require  strength  and  activity  of  the 
body.  "  The  feats  of  horsemanship  or  of  jugglery." 
Deed,  exploit^  and  achieoement  are  terms  which  rise 
progressively  on  each  other.  Exploit  and  achievement^ 
without  an  epithet,  are  used  in  a  good  sense ;  and  an 
achievement  is  more  than  exploit.  Deeds  are  good  or 
bad,  ordinary  or  extraordinary  ;  exploits  and  achieve- 
mentSy  extraordinary  performances.  —  See  Act. 

DEED,  v.  u.     To  transfer  or  convey  by  deed. 

il®=  "  Used  in  the  U.  S.  j  —  chiefly  as  a  colloquial 
word ."   Pickering. 

DEED'L:?SS,  a.  Without  action ;  inactive;  indo- 
lent.    "  needless  boasters."  Pope. 

DEED'-POLL,  n.  {Law.)  A  single  deed  ;  a  deed 
made  by  one  party  only,  not  mdented,  but  cut 
even  on  the  edges,  or  polled^  as  it  was  anciently 
termed. 


A  deed-poll  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  agreement  between 
two  persons,  but  a  declaration  of  some  one  particular  person 
respecting  an  agreement  made  by  him  with  some  other  per- 
son. Jiouvier. 

DEED'Y,  a.    Active;  industrious;  notable.  [Pro- 
vincial, Eng.]  Halliwell.     Cowper. 

DEEL,  n.    The  devil.     [Local,  Eng.]       Brockett. 

DEEM,  V.  n.     [Goth,  doms;   A.  S.  deman.']      [i. 

DEEMED  ;  pp.  DEEMING,  DEEMED.] 

1.  To  conclude  upon  consideration  ;  to  think  ; 
to  judge  ;  to  suppose  ;  to  fancy  ;  to  opine. 

The  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to  some  coun- 
try. Acts  xxvii.  'J7. 

2.  t  To  make  estimate  of. 

Rather  than  envy,  let  them  wonder  at  her, 

But  not  to  deem  of  her  desert  aspire.  Spenser. 

DEEM,  V.  a.     To  judge  ;  to  suppose  ;  to  think  ; 
to  imagine ;  to  believe ;  to  determine. 

He  who,  to  be  deemed 
A  god,  leaped  fondly  into  ^Etna's  flames.  Milton. 

fDEEM,  n.    Judgment;  opinion.    "What wicked 
deem  is  this  ? '  Shak. 

DEEM'STlglR,  n.     [A.  S.  deman,  to  judge.]     An 
elective  judge  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  Jersey. 

The  two  deemsters  [in  Isle  of  Man]  have  equal  Jurisdic- 

-  tion,  are  judges  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  administer 

the  oath  in  the  Manx  language.  I'.  Cyc. 

DEEP,  a.     [Goth,  diupan,  diups;  A.  S.  deop,  or 
diop ;  Dut.  diep  ;  Ger.  tief;  Sw.  djup  ;  Dan.  dgb.] 

1.  Reaching  or  lying  far  below  the  surface,  or 
upper  or  outer  part ;  —  opposed  to  shallow,  in  a 
literal  sense.  "  The  brook  is  deep.'*  "  The 
deep  bosom  of  the  ocean."  "Ten  fathom 
deep."  "  This  deep  pit."  "  Deep  scars."  "  A 
deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine."  Shak. 

2.  Not  easily  fathomed,  seen  through,  or  pen- 
etrated ;  profound  ;  thorough  ;  entire  ;  —  op- 
posed to  shallow,  in  a  figurative  sense.  "  The 
sense  lies  deep."  Locke.  "Two  deep  divines." 
Shak.  "A  deep  sleep."  Gen.  ii.  21.  "Deep 
poverty."  2  Cor.  viii.  2.  "  Projects  deep." 
Milton.  "Deep  shames."  "A  deep  repent- 
ance."    Shak. 

3.  *  Absorbed  ;  swallowed  up  ;  engrossed. 
"  How  deep  am  I  in  love  !  "  Shak. 

4.  Dark ;  —  applied  to  colors. 

"With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread.       Dryden. 

5.  Grave  ;  low  in  the  scale  ;  —  applied  to 
sounds  ;  as,  "  A  deep  bass." 

6.  {Mil.)  Noting  a  number  of  men  arranged 
closely  one  behind  another,  and  including  the 
one  in  front. 

Troops  are  told  off  in  ranks  of  two  or  three  deep.  Stocqueler. 
j8®=-  Deep  is  often  used  in  composition. 

DEEP,  n.     1.  Any  body  of  deep  water,  but  par- 
ticularly the  sea  ;  the  main  ;  the  ocean. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep.  Lvke  v.  4. 

Huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands.  SJiak. 

The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep.  Milton. 

2.  The  middle,  or  midst ;  the  depth  ;  the  dark- 
est or  stillest  part.     "  In  deep  of  night."  Shak. 

3.  Any  unfathomable  expanse.  "  Time's 
dark  deeps."  Bulwer. 

Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep.  Milton. 

DEEP,  ad.     Deeply  ;  to  a  great  depth.        Milton. 

DEEP'— CUT,  n.     An  open  excavation  of  unusual 
depth.  Tanner. 

DEEP'-DRAw-ING,  a.     Sinking  deep  in  water. 
"  The  deep-drawing  barks."  Shak. 

DEEP'-DRAWN,  u,.     Drawn  from  great  depth. 

DEEP'EN   (dep'pn),   V.   a.      [i.   deepened  ;    pp. 

DEEPENING,  DEEPENED.] 

1.  To  increase  the  depth  of ;  to  make  deeper. 
"  It  would  raise  the  banks  and  deepen  the  bed 
of  the  Tiber."  Addison. 

2.  To  make  more  profound  or  intense  ;  as, 
"  To  deepen  joy  or  sorrow." 

3.  To  make  more  dark  ;  —  applied  to  colors. 
"  You  must  deepen  your  colors."  Peacham. 

4.  To  make  more  grave  ;  —  applied  to  sounds. 

Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods, 

And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.      Fope. 

DEEP'EN,  V.  n.    To  grow  deep  or  deeper.     Hurd. 

tDEEP'F£T,  a.    Deep-fetched.  Shak. 

DEEP'-FETCHED  (-fechd),  a.   Fetched  or  brought 
from  a  deep  place.  Roice. 


DEEP'-GREEN,   a.     Of    a  strong  green   color; 

dark-green.  Thomson. 

DEEP'-LAID,  a.     Laid  deeply;  well-concerted; 

shrewdly-planned.  Scott. 

DEEP'LY,  ad.  1.  To,  or  at,  a  great  depth  ;  far 
below  the  surface. 

Fear  is  a  passion  that  is  most  deeply  rooted  in  our  natures. 

Tidotson. 

2.  Profoundly  ;  thoroughly ;  entirely.   "Both 
dissemble  deeply."     "  Dee^j/j/ indebted."  Shak. 

3.  In  a  high  degree  ;  greatly. 

He  hod  deeply  offended  both  his  nobles  and  his  people.  Bacon. 

4.  Darkly;  — applied  to  colors.     "  The  deep- 
ly red  juice  of  buckthorn  berries."  Boyle. 

DEEP'-MOUTHED  (-mbCltfid),  a.  Having  a  loud 
voice  ;  making  a  loud  noise.  "  Deep-mouthed 
dogs."    Dryden.    "  Deep-mouthed  sea."     Shak. 

DEEP'-MU§-JNG,  a.  Contemplative;  lost  in 
thought.  Pope. 

DEEP'N^SS,  n.  1.  Depth  ;  distance  beneath  the 
surface.     "  Deepness  of  earth."       Matt.  xiii.  5. 

2.  Profoundness  ;  sagacity.  Beau,  fy  Fl. 

3.  Craft;  insidiousness  ;  artfulness.      "The 
deepness  of  Satan."  Gregm'y. 

DEEP'-READ  (dep'red),  a.  Profoundly  versed  in 
books  ;  well-read.  L' Estrange. 

DEEP'-R66t-^D,  a.  Ha\ang  deep  roots;  firmly 
fixed  or  established.  Pope. 

DEEP'-SEAT-^:d,  a.  Seated  deeply;  well-estab- 
lished.    "Deep-seated  inflammation."    Brande. 

DEEP'-TONED  (-tond),  a.     Having  a  deep  or  sol- 
emn tone  or  sound.  Cowper* 
DEEP'-VAULT-JgD,  a.     Having  deep  vaults. 

From  hell's  deep-vaulted  den  to  dwell  in  light,         Milton. 

DEEP'-WArST-?D,  a.  (Natit.)  Having  a  deep 
waist ;  —  applied  to  a  ship  when  the  waist,  or 
central  portion  of  the  main  deck,  is  considerably 
below  the  quarter-deck.  Clarke. 

DEER,  n.  sing.  &  pi. 
[Goth,  dius ;  A.  S, 
dear,  a  wild  beast, 
deer  ;  Dut.  dier  ; 
Ger.  thier  ;  Dan, 
dyr ;  Sw.  djur.  — 
Gr.  6j/p,  a  wild 
beast*]  {ZoDl.)  A'- 
ruminating  quad- 
ruped, or  a  fam- 
ily of  ruminat- 
ing quadrupeds,  of 
several  species, 
having  caducous 
horns,  which  gen- 
erally   are    proper 

only    to    the    male,  Red  deer,  or  stag  (male). 

and  are  covered  when  young  with  a  deciduous, 
hairy  skin  ;  the  Cervus  of  Linnseus.  Baird. 
j8®=In  the  language  of  tbe  chase,  in  England,  the 
male,  female,  and  young  of  the  red  deer  are  respec- 
tively called  liart  or  stag,  hind,  and  calf;  of  the  fallow 
deer,  buck,  doc,  and/awTi.     P.  Cyc. 

DEER'-FOLD,  n.     A  fold  or  park  for  d-eer.    Ash. 

DEER '-HOUND,  ri.  A  hound  for  hunting  deer ;  a 
stag-hound.  Booth. 

DEER'-HtJNT-ING,  ■/*.     The  act  of  hunting  deer. 

DEER'-KILL-^R,  «.  One  who  kills  deer.  Seward. 

DEER'-NECK,   n.    An  ill-formed  neck,  as  of  a 

Farm.  E^icy. 

One  who 
Ed.  Rev. 

DEER'-STALK-ING  (der'stSLwlc-jng),  n.  The  act 
of  hunting  deer  on  foot.  Scrope. 

DEER'-STEAL-^R,  n.  One  who  steals  deer.  Jacob. 

DEER'-STEAL-ING,  n.    The  act  of  stealing  deer. 

D?-E'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  hiricig,  prayer.]  {Rhet.)  An 
invocation  to  the  supreme  power.  Crabb. 

fDE'^SS,  n.     \Fr.  deesse.']     A  goddess.       Croft. 

DEEV,  n.  [Per.]  (Mi/th.)  Among  the  ancient 
Persians,  the  appellation  of  the  inferior  spirits 
in  the  kingdom  of  darkness  :  —  in  the  fairy-sys- 
tem of  modern  Persia,  the  name  of  a  class  of 
malignant  beings,  implacable  enemies  of  the 
Peris.  Keightley. 


horse. 

DEER'~STALK-:pR    (dcr'st9iwk-er), 
hunts  deer  on  foot. 
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D^I-FACE',  V.  a.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and/acio,  to  make ; 
It.  disfare;  Sp.  deshacer\  Fr.  dtfaire.l  [i.  de- 
faced ;  pp.  DEFACING,  DEFACED.] 

1.  t  To  destroy  ;  to  cancel. 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  d^ace  the  hond.  Skak. 

2.  To  injure  the  beauty  of;  to  mar ;  to  efface  ; 
to  obliterate  ;  as,  "  To  deface  a  monument." 

Syn.  —  A  thing  is  defaced  by  having  its  surface  in- 
jured or  destroyed  ;  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  any  part ; 
defoiined  by  being  made  improperly,  or  without  natu- 
ral symmetry.  Inanimate  objects  are  mostly  defaced 
or  disfigured^  but  seldom  deformed.  A  person  may  dis- 
figure liimself  by  his  dress  ;  but  he  is  d^ormed  by  the 
hand  of  nature. 

DP-FACE'M^.NT,  n.  The  act  of  defacing  or  mar- 
ring; injury;  razure. 

The  recent  ruins,  and  the  new  defacements,  of  hia  plun- 
dered capital.  Burke. 

D5-FA'CJi]R,  n.     One  who  defaces;  a  destroyer. 

DE  fAc  '  TO.  [L.,  in  reality.']  {Lata.)  A  term 
used  to  denote  a  thing  actually  existing  or  done. 
Xl^=-  "  A  king  de  facto  is  one  who  is  in  actual  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  though  having  no  lawful  right 
to  it,  in  distinction  from  a  king  de  jure,  who  has  a 
right  to  the  crown,  but  is  not  in  possession  of  it." 
Towlins. 

DEF-^-CA'TION,  «.    See  Defecation.  Brande. 

tD^-FAIL'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.  defaillaiice.']  Failure. 
*' A  defailance,  or  an  infirmity."       Bp.  Taylor. 

D:f.-FAL'CATE  [de-fal'kat,  S.  W.  J.  F.Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
de-f^l'kat.  P.],  v.  a.  [Low  L.  defalco,  defalca- 
tus  ;  de,  off,  and  falx,  f aids,  a  sickle  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Diez,  Old  Ger.  halgan,  to  take  away  : 

—  It.  difalcare  ;  Sp.  desfalcar  ;  Fr.  defalqii&r.'\ 

\i.  DEFALCATED  ;  pp.  DEFALCATING,  DEFALCAT- 
ED.]   To  cut  off;  to  lop  ;  to  take  away  a  part  of : 

—  generally  applied  to  public  accounts,  or  to  the 
use  of  money. 

One  would  have  thought  the  natural  method,  in  a  plan  of 
leformation,  would  be.  to  take  the  present  existing  estimates 
as  they  stand,  and  then  to  show  what  may  be  practicably 
and  ssuely  defalcated  from  them.  Burke. 

D£F-AL-CA'TI0N,  n.  [Low  L.  defalcation  It. 
difalcazione ;  Fr.  defalcation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  defalcating,  diminishing,  or 
abating;  diminution;  abatement. 

The  tea-table  shall  be  set  forth  every  morning  with  its 
customary  bill  of  fare,  and  without  any  manner  of  d^alca- 
Hon.  Spectator. 

2.  The  quantity  diminished  or  abated. 

3.  A  breach  of  trust  by  one  who  has  the 
charge  or  management  of  money.  Bouvier. 

fDE-FALK',  V.  a.  [See  Defalcate.]  To  cut  off; 
to  lop  away  ;  to  defalcate.  Bp.  Hall. 

DEF-A-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  diffamatio  ;  Sp,  difa- 
macion  ;  Fr.  diffamation.]  The  act  of  defaming 
or  of  maliciously  circulating  reports  injurious 
to  another's  reputation ;  the  act  of  speaking 
slanderous  words  of  another ;  a  slanderous  re- 
port ;  slander  ;  calumny  ;  aspersion ;  detraction. 

Many  dark  and  intncate  motives  there  are  to  detraction 
and  d^amation.  Addison. 

"Written  difamation  is  otherwise  termed  libel,  and  oral 
defamation  slander.  Burrill. 

Syn. —  See  Slander. 

Dg-FAM'A-TO-RY.a.  [It.  diffamatorio ;  YT.dif- 
famatoire.]  Injurious  to  reputation  ;  calumni- 
ous ;  slanderous  ;  libellous.  "  Defamatory 
words,  written  and  published,  constitute  a 
libel."  Maunder. 

DJS-FAME',  V.  a.  [L.  diffamo  ;  de,  priv.,  and _/ama, 
reputation;  It.  diffamare;  Sp.  disfamar;  Fr. 
dij^ame?'.]  [e.  defamed  ;  pp.  defaming,  de- 
famed.] To  censure  maliciously  and  falsely 
in  public;  to  spread  an  evil  report  concerning; 
to  libel ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  asperse  ;  to  slander. 

They  held  no  torture  then  so  great  as  shame, 

And  that  to  slay  was  less  than  to  defame.  Butler. 

Syn,  —  See  Asperse,  Slander. 

fDJG-FAME',  n.     Disgrace;  dishonor.       Spenser. 

d;R-FAM'ER,  n.  One  who  defames,  or  openly  ut- 
ters words  ijijurious  to  another's  reputation. 

d:5;-FAM'|NG,  n.    Defamation.  Jerem.  xx.  10. 

D^-FAM'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  defaming  manner. 

D:5-FAT'I-GA-BLE_,  a.    Liable  to  be  weary.   "We 

were  made  defatigable."     [r.]  Glanville. 

D5-FAT'I-GATE,  v.  u.     [L.  defatigo,  defatigatus.] 

_  To  weary ;  to  tire,     [k.]     '        Sir  T.  Herbert. 


t  D?-FAT-I-GA'TI0N,  n.  "Weariness;  fatigue. 
"  An  unavoidable  ^«/*a^iya^20Ji."  [r.]  Bp,  Hall. 

DE-FAULT',  n.  [Low  L.  defalta;  It.  diffalta; 
Old  Fr.  default',  Fr.  defaut.  — See  Fax'LT.] 

1.  Omission  of  a  duty  ;  neglect.         Johnson. 

2.  Defect;  fault;  offence. 

Partial  judges  we  are  of  our  own  excellences,  and  other 
men's  d^aults.  Dryden. 

3.  Want ;  lack  ;  destitution. 

Cooks  could  make  artificial  birds  and  fishes  in  default  of 
the  real  ones.  Arbutknot. 

4.  (Law.)  An  omission  of  some  act  which  a 
person  ought  to  do  in  order  to  entitle  himself 
to  a  legal  remedy,  as  non-appearance  in  court 
at  a  day  assigned ;  neglect;  failure.        Burrill. 

D5-fAult',  v.  a.  [i.  defaulted  ;  pp.  default- 
ing, defaulted.] 

1  t  To  withdraw  a  part  of.  *'  Defaulting  un- 
necessary and  partial  discourses."  Hales. 

2.  (Law.)  To  deprive  of  the  benefit  of  a  legal 
process  for  non-appearance  in  court ;  to  enter 
judgment  against  in  consequence  of  a  default. 

D^-FAULT',  V.  n.     1.  t  To  offend. 

That  he  'gainst  courtesy  so  foully  did  default.      Spenser. 

2.  (Law.)  To  fail  in  performing  any  contract 
or  stipulation,  or  to  appear  in  court.     Johnson. 

D^-FAULT'jpD,  a.  Ruinous ;  fallen  to  decay. 
"  The  old  defaulted  building."  Knight. 

D^-FAULT'^R,  n.  1.  Cne  deficient  in  his  ac- 
counts ;   a  peculator. 

2.  {Law!)  One  guilty  of  default  ;  one  who 
fails  to  appear  in  court.  Marvell. 

Dfl-FEA'^ANCE  (de-fe'zans),  n.  [Low  L.  defei- 
santia ;  !Fr.  defaisance,  from  defaire,  to  undo, 
to  make  void.] 

1.  t  Defeat.  ^^ 'B.is  ioes' defeasance.'"  Spenser. 

2.  {Law.)  The  act  of  annulling  any  contract 
or  stipulation.  "  A  defeasance  of  the  right  of 
succession."  Guthrie.  —  An  instrument  which 
defeats  the  force  of  some  other  deed  made  at 
the  same  time:  —  a  condition  annexed  to  a 
deed,  which  being  performed,  the  deed  -is  ren- 
dered void.  Burrill. 

D^-FEA'§ANCED  (de-fe'z?nst),  a.  {Law.)  Liable 
to  be  forfeited.  Burrows. 

D^-FEA^'I-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  annulled.  "A 
defeasible  title."  Davies. 

D?-FEAT',  n.     [It.  disfatta ;  Fr.  defait.] 

1.  An  undomg ;   a  destruction  ;  deprivation. 

And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity,  ShaJc. 

2.  An  overthrow;  loss  of  a  battle  ;  repulse. 

End  Marlborough's  work,  and  finish  the  defeat.   Addison. 

3.  Frustration.  "  The  defeat  of  Julian's  im- 
pious purpose  to  rebuild  the  temple."  Warburton. 

D^-FEAT',  n.  a.     [It.  disfare;  Fr.  defaire.]      \i. 

defeated  ;  pp.  DEFEATING,  DEFEATED.] 

1.  t  To  undo  ;  to  destroy. 

His  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life.  Sfiak. 

2.  To  render  unsuccessful  in  battle;  to  van- 
quish or  to  repulse  ;  to  conquer  ;  to  overthrow. 

They  invaded  Ireland,  and  were  defeated  by  the  Lord 
Mountjoy.  Bacon. 

3.  To  frustrate ;  to  foil ;  to  render  of  no  avail. 

He  pleaded  still  not  guilty,  and  alleged 

Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law.  ShaJc. 

To  defeat  of,  to  prevent  the  acquisition  or  attain- 
ment of.    "  Defeated  o/your  prey."  Dryden. 

Syn. —  An  army  is  defeated,  vanquished,  and  over- 
thrown ;  —  defeated,  when  unsuccessful,  or  when  a  bat- 
tle is  lost ;  vanquished,  when  forced  to  yield  ;  and  over- 
thrown, when  rendered  i  ncapable  of  serious  registance. 
A  person  is  defeated  in  his  plans, /ozZe(2  in  his  schemes, 
frustrated  in  his  endeavors,  d.nA.disa'ppointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations. —  See  CONQUEK. 

D5-FEAT']g;j^>P-  ^*  !•  Conquered  or  repulsed  in 
battle;  vanquished;  overthrown. 

2.  Frustrated;  rendered  unsuccessful. 

t  D?-FEAT'yRE,  n.     1.  Alteration  of  features. 

Time's  deformed  hand 
Hath  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face.         Shak. 

2.  Defeat.  "  The  defeature  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians." 


DEF'5-CATE,  V.  a.     [L.  defmco,  defcecatus-,   de, 
from,  and  fiBX,  feeds,  sediment ;  !Fr.  defeguer.] 

[i.  DEFECATED  ;  pp.  DEFECATING,  DEFECATED.] 

1.  To  .free  from  lees,  dregs,  or  impurities  ;  to 
clear  from  sediment ;  to  clarify  ;  to  filtrate. 


I  practised  a  way  to  defecate  the  dark  and  muddy  oil  of 
amber.  BoyU. 

2.  To  purify;  to  clear;  to  free.  ^'We  defe- 
cate the  notion  from  materiality."        Glanville. 

DEF'jp-CATE,  a.   1.  Purged  from  lees ;  defecated. 

*'  This  liquor  was  very  defecate."  Boyle. 

2.  Purified;  separate  from  what  is  gross  or 
low.     "  Defecate  faculties."  Glanville. 

DEF-?-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  deft^catio.] 

1.  The  act  of  defecating  or  cleansing  from 
lees,  dregs,  and  impurities ;  clarification. //a?T;ey. 

2.  Purification  from  whati  is  gross  or  low. 
"A  defecation  of  the  faculties."        Bp.  Taylm\ 

Df-FECT',  n.  [L.  defcio,  defectus,  to  fail ;  de,^nv., 
a.nd  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  diffetto;  Sp.  difecto.] 

1.  Deficiency;  absence  of  an  essential  part; 
—  the  opposite  of  j  "  " 


Had  this  strange  energy  been  less, 

Defect  had  been  as  fatal  as  excess.         Blachmore. 

2.  Physical  imperfection  ;  a  blemish. 

Men,  through  some  defect  in  the  organs,  want  words,  yet 
fail  not  to  express  their  universal  ideas  by  signs.  Locke. 

3.  Moral  imperfection  ;  failing  ;  fault ;  foible. 

We  had  rather  follow  the  perfections  of  them  whom  we 
like  not  than  in  defects  resemble  tliem  whom  we  love.  Hooker. 

4.  A  fault;  a  mistake  ;  error.  "Laying  de- 
fects of  judgment  to  me."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Blemish,  Imperfection. 

t  Djp-FECT',  V.  71.  To  be  deficient ;  to  fail.  Browne. 

D:p-FECT-I-BiL'l-TY,  n.  Imperfect  state.  "X)e- 
fectibility  of  the  connection."    [r.]  Hale. 

D]g;-FECT'I-BLE,  o.  Imperfect;  defective.  "A 
defectibU  understanding."     [r..]       Bp,  Taylor. 

D^-FEC'TION,  n.  [L.  defection  Fr.  defection^  A 
falling  off  from  a  cause>  a  party,  or  a  princi- 
ple ;  revolt  from  duty  or  allegiance ;  a  back- 
sliding. "  Defection  fiova  Christ."  Bale. 
Syn. —  Defection  is  a  general  term  ;  revolt,  a  spe- 
cies of  defection.  Revolt  differs  from  defection  by  im- 
plying previous  forced  subjection,  and  com  pre  lien  ding 
active  opposition,  and  from  apostasy,  in  denoting  a 
wider  departure.  Defection  from  a  cause  or  a  party  ; 
revolt  against  a  government  or  sovereign ;  apostasy 
from  principles  which  have  been  professed  ;  failure  in 
performance,  or  in  business. 

d;^-FEC'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  practises,  or  pro- 
motes, defection,  Lond.  Mom.  Chron. 

DJP-FEC'TIVE,  t*.  [L.  defectivics;  S'p.  defectivo; 
Fr.  defectif] 

1.  Having  a  defect ;  wanting  the  requisite 
amount  or  quality  ;  insufficient ;  deficient ;  as, 
^' Defective  weight" ;  "  A  defective  machine"; 
"Defective  strength." 

2.  Imperfect ;  faulty ;  —  either  in  a  natural  or 
a  moral  sense.  "  A  defective  projectile  motion 
of  the  blood."  Arbuthnot.  "Four  or  five  hy- 
potheses .  .  .  which  are  all  defective."      Locke. 

Our  tragedy  writers  liave  been  notoriously  directive  in  giv- 
ing proper  sentiments  to  the  persons  tliey  introduce.  Addison. 

Defective  noun,  a  noun  wanting  one  or  more  cases. 
—  Defective  verb,  a  verb  wanting  some  of  the  tenses 
or  forms. 

Syn. —  Dqfective  and  deficient  are  negative,  imply- 
ing sometliing  wanting  J  faulty  is  positive,  implying 
something  wrong.  That  is  defective  in  which  some- 
thing is  wanting  ;  that  is  deficient  which  wants  some 
part ;  that  is  faulty  which  is  mismade.  A  book  is  de- 
fective if  some  of  its  leaves  are  deficient  or  wanting. 
Defective  performance ;  d^cient  account ;  faulty  or 
imperfect  work.  — See  Short. 

D^-FEC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  defective  manner  ; 
imperfectly ;  faultily. 

D?-FEC'TjyE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  de- 
fective, imperfect,  or  faulty.  "The  defective- 
ness of  some  particular."  Addison. 

fD^-FfiCT-U-OS'l-TY,  n.  Imperfection;  faulti- 
ness ;  defectiveness.  W.  Mountagu. 

t  Djp-FECT'y-OpS,  a.  Full  of  defects  ;  imperfect ; 
faulty ;  defective.  Barrow, 

d£f-?-DA'TION,  n.  Pollution.  —  See  Defceda- 
TiON.     [r.]  '  Todd. 

D^-FENCE',  n.  [L.  defensio,  or  defensa;  It.  dife- 
sa ;  Sp.  defensa  ;  Fr.  defense.'^ 

1.  The  act  of  guarding  agamst  danger ;  self- 
defence.     "  Stand  in  your  own  defeiice."   Shak. 

2.  Something  employed  to  ward  off  danger  or 
injury;  guard;  protection;  fortification.  "Go, 
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put  on  thy  defences."  *'  Give  him  defence  against 
the  elemerits."  Shak. 

Kehoboam  . . .  built  cities  tor  defimce.  2  Chron.  ii.  5. 

3.  A  plea  designed  to  secure  against  some 
threatened  harm  or  loss ;  vindication ;  justifi- 
cation. 

Why,  then,  alas! 
Do  I  put  up  that  ■womnnly  defence. 
To  sayl  hiive  done  no  harm?  S7taJc. 

4.  Skill  in  defending  from  danger ;  skill  in 
fencing,  &c. 

A  man  of  great  d^ence,  expert  in  battles.  SpeTiser, 

5.  t Prohibition.   "Severe  defences."  Temple. 

6.  {LawS)  A  denial  by  the  defendant  of  the 
truth  or  validity  of  the  plaintiff's  complaint: 
—  the  answer  made  by  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintiffs  action,  by  demurrer  or  plea  at  law  :  — 
that  which  is  done  by  a  defendant  to  embarrass, 
delay,  or  defeat  a  plaintiffs  action.  Bwrill. 

7.  {Fort.)  The  part  that  flanks  another  work. 
Syn.  —  See  Defend. 

fD^-FENCE',  V.  a.  To  defend  by  fortification; 
to  guard ;  to  protect.  Fairfax. 

D^-FENCE'L^SS,  a.  Without  defence  ;  destitute 
of  protection  from  assault  and  danger,  and 
hence  unfortified,  ungarrisoned,  unguarded,  or 
unarmed;  exposed;  weak.  *^  These  defenceless 
doors."     *'  My  defenceless  head."  Milton. 

D^-FENCE'L^SS-LY,  ad.  In  a  defenceless  or 
unprotected  manner. 

D5-FENCE'Lf.SS-NESS,n.  The  state  of  being  de- 
fenceless ;  an  unprotected  state,  Bp.  Fleetwood. 

D^-FEND',  V.  a.  [L.  defendo  ;  It.  difendere  ;  Sp. 
defender;    Fr.  dfendre.']      [i.  defended  ;  ^j9. 

DEFENDING,  DEFENDED.] 

■  1.  t  To  keep  off;  to  repel.      *'  To  defend  the 
sunny  beams.'*  Spenser. 

2.  To  guard  from  danger ;  to  protect ;  to 
stand  in  defence  of .  "  Edward  will  defend  the 
town."  Shak. 

3.  To  vindicate ;  to  uphold ;  to  maintain. 
*'  Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause."  Shak. 

4."  To  fortify  ;  to  secure. 

And  here,  the  access  a  gloomy  grove  d^ands,       Dj-yden. 

5.  f  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit. 

No  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure.        Milton. 

6.  {Law.)  To  deny  the  right  of  the  plaintiff, 
or  the  wrong  charged ;  to  oppose  or  resist  a 
claim  at  law;  to  contest  a  suit:  —  in  contracts, 
to  guarantee  ;  to  warrant.  BwtHI. 

Syn.  —  To  defend  is  to  keep  off;  to  protect  is  to 
cover  over.  In  dpfence  there  may  be  the  aid  of  an 
equal  or  a  superior ;  in  protection,  that  of  a  superior. 
To  d^end  a  culprit  is  to  be  his  advocate  ;  to  protect 
him,  is  to  afford  him  shelter  against  the  magistrate. 
D^end  the  innocent  ;  protect  the  weak  j  vindicate 
those  who  are  unjustly  accused;  repel  aggression. 

D^-FEND'A-BLE,  «.  [Fr.  d^fendable,}  Defen- 
sible,    [r.]  Sherwood. 

D^P-FEND'ANT,  n.     1.  One  who  defends  against 

an  assailant  or  any  danger  ;  a  defender.    "  The 

defendants  on  the  wall."  Wilkins. 

2.  {Law.)  The  party  against  whom  an  action 

is  brought ;  —  opposed  to  plaintiff.         BurriU. 

D?-FEND'ANT,  «.  Defensive;  fit  for  defence,  [r.] 

DE-FJpN-DEE',  n.  One  who  is  defended;  —  op- 
posed to  defender,     [r.]  Sydney  Smith. 

DJg-FEND'JglR,  n.     [Fr.  dpfendeur.] 

1.  One  who  defends  against  any  .danger ;  a 
champion;  a  vindicator. 

2.  {Canon  Lmo.)  A  defendant. 

d:E-FEN'DR5SS,  n.   A  female  who  defends.  Stow. 

D^-FEN'SA-TIVE,  n.  1.  Guard  ;  defence.  Browne. 

2.  (Stirg.)  A  bandage  or  plaster,  to  protect  a 

wound  from  injury.  Johnson. 

Dfl-FEN-SI-BIL'j-TY,  w.  Defensibleness.  Benton. 

D^-FEN'S|-BLE,  a.      1.  That  may  be  defended; 
capable  of  being  protected  against  outward  vio- 
lence.    **  Defensible  cities."  Addison. 
2.  That  may  be  shown  to  be  lawful  or  right ; 
capable  of  vindication  ;  justifiable. 

I  conceive  it  very  defensHile  to  disarm  an  adverBary.  and 
disable  him  from  doing  mischief.  Collier. 

DE-FEN'ST-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  de- 
fensible ;  capableness  of  bemg  defended.    Ash. 


D?-FEN'SJVE,  a.     \lt.  difensivo ;  Sp.  defensivo) 
Fr.  defensif.  —  See  Defend.] 

1.  'that  serves  to  defend ;  proper  for  defence. 
*'  Defensive  arms  lay  by."  Waller. 

2.  Being  in  a  state  or  posture  of  defence,  [e,.] 

What  stood,  recoiled 

Defensive  scarce.  Milton. 

3.  Resisting  attack  or  aggression  ;  —  opposed 
to  offensive  and  aggressive ;  as,  "  Defensive  war." 

Since,  therefore,  we  cannot  win  by  an  offensive  war,  at 
least  a  land-war,  the  model  of  our  government  seems  natu- 
ridly  contrived  for  the  defensive  pa.n.  Dnjdcn. 

D^-FEN'SJVE,  rt.  1.  A  state  or  posture  of  defence. 

His  majesty,  not  at  all  dismayed,  resolved  to  staod  upon 
the  defensive  only.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  safeguard;  protection,     [r.] 

Wars  preventive,  upon  just  fears,  are  true  defensives.    Bacon. 

DJl-FEN'SIVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  defensive  manner. 


D^-FEN'SO-RY,  a.  ^  [L.  defenso^-ius.] 
to  defend;  defensive. 


Tending 
Johnson. 


fD^-FENST',^.  fromrfe/e??rf.  Defended.  Fairfax. 

D^fl-FER',  V.  n.  \lj.defero\  It.  deferre;  S]).defe- 
rir ;  Fr.  defdrer.']  \i.  deferred  ;  pp.  defer- 
ring, DEFERRED.] 

1.  To  pay  deference,  or  respect ;  to  submit,  in 
matters  of  judgment  and  belief. 

Herodotus  ...  is  as  fabulous  as  Homer  when  he  d<^ers  to 
the  common  reports  of  countries.  Pope. 

2.  To  put  oiF;   to  delay  ;  to  procrastinate. 

God  . . .  will  not  long  defer 

To  vindicate  the  glory  of  hia  name.  Milton. 

DJg-FER',  V.  a.  1.  fTo  render;  to  offer.  **The 
worship  deferred  to  the  Virgin."  Brevint. 

2.  To  put  off;  to  delay ;  to  adjourn ;  Jo  post- 
pone. 

Defer  the  promised  boon,  the  goddess  cried.  Pope. 

3.  To  refer ;  to  leave  to  the  judgment  of. 

The  commissioners  deferred  the  matter  unto  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland-  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Adjourn. 

DEF'^R-^NCE,  n.  [It.  dejerenza;  Sp.  deferen- 
cia ;  Fr.  deference.] 

1.  Submission  to  the  judgment  of  another. 
**  A  blind  deference  to  authority."       Middleton. 

2.  High  regard ;  great  respect ;  reverence  ; 
veneration.  '*  For  whose  wisdom  and  goodness 
he  has  the  greatest  deference."  Sioift. 

3.  Complaisance  ;  delicate  consideration. 

Anatural  roughness  makes  a  man  uncomplaisant  to  others, 
so  that  he  has  no  deference  for  their  inclinations,  tempers,  or 
conditions.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Complaisance,  Respect. 

DEF'^.R-f.NT,  a.  [L.  defero,  deferens-.  It.  ^  Sp. 
defererite ;  Fr.  d^erent.'\  That  carries  or  con- 
veys,    [r.]  Bacon. 

DEF'jpR-:5;NT,  n.     1.  That  which  carries,     [r.] 

Air  is  the  most  favorable  deferent  of  sounds.         Bacon. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  vessel  in  the  human  body  that 
conveys  fiuids.  Chambers. 

3.  {Astron.)  In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  a  cir- 
cle or  circular  orbit  of  a  heavenly  body  bearing 
on  its  circumference  the  centre  of  a  subordinate 
circle  or  orbit,  called  the  epicyeley  in  which 
another  heavenly  body  moves. 

je®=  Thus  the  earth's  orbit,  to  choose  an  example 
out  of  the  modern  system,  is  a  deferent  on  which  the 
moon's  orbit  is  carried.     P.  Cyc. 

d£F-5R-EN'TIAL,   a. 

spectful. 

DEF-^IR-EN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  deferential  man- 
ner; respectfully.  Gent.  Mag. 

t  DP-FER'M?NT,  n.  The  act  of  deferring ;  delay. 
'*  My  grief  .  ,  .  begs  a  deferment."         Suckling, 

D]p-FER'R5!R,  -a.     One  who  defers.        B.  Jonson. 

DEF-^R-VES'C^NCE,  n.  [L.  defervesco^  defer- 
vescens.']     The  state  of  growing  cool,  [r.]   Ash. 


Implying   deference  ;  re- 
Ec.  Rev. 


Dip-FEU'DAL-IZE,  V.  a. 
character  or  form. 


To  deprive  of  the  feudal 
West.  Rev. 


t  DEFF'LY,  ad.     See  Deflt.  Spenser. 

D:5^-FI'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.  dpfianccy  suspicion,  distrust ; 
defi,  defiance.] 

1.  Act  of  defying,  daring,  or  braving  ;  a  chal- 
lenge ;  an  invitation  to  fight.  "  He  breathed 
defiance  to  my  ears."  Shak. 

2.  A  challenge  to  make  an  impeachment 
good.  Johnson. 


3.  Contempt  of  opposition  or  of  danger;  a 
setting  at  nought.  "This  open  and  scandalous 
violation  and  defance  of  his  most  sacred  funda- 
mental laws."  Sharp. 

4,  t  Refusal.     *' Take  my  rfe^ance.*'       Shak. 

D^-FI'ANT,  a.  Bidding  defiance  ;  challenging  ; 
daring ;  courageous.  Brydges. 

The  defiant  constancy  of  youth.  Qu.  Rev. 

D^-FI'ANT-LY,  ad.    "With  defiance  ;  daringly. 

fD^-FI'A-TO-RY,  i*.   Bearing  defiance.  Shelford.  ■ 

D5-Fi"CI?NCE  (de-fish'ens),  ?(..  Deficiency.  *' In 
thee  is  no  dcfcience  found."  Milton. 

D?-FI"CH;N-C Y  (de-flsh'en-ee,  m\  n.  [L.  deficio, 
deficient,  to  be  wanting ;  Sp.  deficiencia,  defi- 
ciency.] 

1.  Want;  lack  of  a  part.  ^^  Deficiency  of 
blood."  Arbuthnot.  **When  the  low  grounds 
fail,  the  uplands  supply  the  deficiency."  Grranfjer. 

2.  Imperfection  ;  incompleteness  ;  defective- 
ness; failure;  a  failing.  "  Perversion  whereof 
all  deficiency  .  .  .  arises."  Mountagu. 

D^-FX"CI5NT  (de-fish'ent),  a.  Wanting  a  part ; 
imperfect;  defective;  incomplete. 

His  creating  hand 
Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient,  made.  Milton. 

Deficient  numbers,  {.drith.)  numbers  such  that  the 
sum  of  their  aliquot  parts  is  less  than  the  numbers 
themselves:  thus,  8  is  a  deficient  number,  because  its 
aliquot  parts,  —  1,  2,  4, —  when  added  together,  make 
only  7.  Brande. 

Syn. —  Deficient  is  the  opposite  of  entire.  If  a  part 
is  wanting,  the  whole  is  deficient.  —  See  Defective. 

D:g-Fi"CI5NT-LY  (de-fish'ent-le),  ad.  In  a  de- 
fective manner. 

D]p-FI"CIfiNT-NESS  (de-fish'ent-ngs),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  deficient ;  deficiency.    Scott. 

DEF'I-CIT,  n.  [L.,  it  is  waiiting.']  Want ;  defi- 
ciency in  an  account,  or  a  number.     Auckland. 

Dljl-FI'gR,  71.     One  who  defies  ;  a  challenger. 

fD^-FIG-y-RA'TIpN,  n.  Disfiguration.  " De- 
Jigurations  and  deformations."  Bp.  Hall. 

t  D?-FIG'URE,  V.  a.  To  delineate ;  to  describe. 
"  Stones  as  they  are  here  deflgured.''*      Weever. 

DEF-I-LAD'ING,  n.  {Fort.)  The  act  of  arrang- 
ing the  plan  of  the  exposed  sides  of  a  fortress 
so  as  to  shelter  the  interior  works  when  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  commanded  by  the  ene- 
my from  some  higher  point.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

D^-FILE',  V.  a.  [Goth,  fuls,  foul;  A.  S.  ful, 
foul ;  afylan,  to  defile  ;  befylan  or  gefylan^  to 
befoul  or  pollute.]  \i.  defiled  ;  pp.  defil- 
ing, DEFILED.] 

1.  To  make  foul  or  dirty ;  to  make  filthy ;  to 
soil.     *' Pitch  doth  rfe;?&."  Shak. 

2.  To  render  morally  impure  ;  to  sully ;  to 
pollute  ;  to  corrupt. 

God  requires  rather  that  we  should  die,  than  defile  our- 
selves with  impieties.  Stillingfleet. 

3.  To  defame  ;  to  tarnish  ;  to  stain. 

He  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  greatest  prelates  of  this 
age,  however  his  character  may  be  d^led  by  mean  and  dirty 
hands.  Swi/l. 

4.  To  violate ;  to  deflour  ;  to  ravish. 

The  husband  murdered,  and  the  wife  defiled.        Prior. 

5.  To  make  ceremonially  unclean.  Lev.  xxii.  8. 
Syn.  — See  Contaminate. 

D^-FILE',  V.  n.     [L.  de,  from,  off",  and^^wm,   a 
thread;    Sp.  desjilar;    Fr.  defiler.']     To  march 
or  move  off  in  a  line,  or  file  by  file  ;  to  file  off. 
The  Turks  defiled  before  the  enemy.  GU)hon. 

D^-FILE'  [de-fil',  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R.  Wb.; 
def'e-le,  S. ;  de-fel'  or  de-ftl',  K. ;  de'ftl,  Sm.],  n. 
[Fr.  defile.']  A  narrow  passage  or  road,  through 
which  troops  can  march  only  by  making  a  small 
front  and  filing  off".  Addison. 

Djei-FILE'M^NT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  defiling. 
2.  The  state  of  being  defiled  ;  pollution. 

There  are  of  defilements  two  sorts;  defilements  of  the  flesh, 
. . .  and  also  defilements  of  the  spirit.  Bopkins. 

D^P-FIL'J^R,  n.    One  who  defiles  or  pollutes. 

D]p-FiN'A-BLE,o.  That  may  be  defined.  V.Knox. 

D^-FINE',  V.  a.  [L.  definio,  to  bound  off;  de^ 
from,  and>m's,  a  limit;  It.  diffinire;  Sp.  defi- 
nir ;  Fr.  definer.]     [z.  defixed  ;  pp.  defining, 
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1.  To  fix  the  limits  of ;  to  set  bounds  to ;  to 
limit ;  to  circumscribe ;  to  bound. 

2.  fTo  decide;  to  determine.  "In  field  the 
challenge  to  define."  Spenser. 

3.  To  describe ;  to  declare  the  properties  or 
circumstances  of;  as,  "To  define  a  circle." 

4.  To  give  the  signification  of ;  to  declare  the 
meaning  of ;  to  explain,  as  a  word  or  term. 

Like  wit,  much  talked  of,  not  to  be  dcfmcl.  Otway. 

t  DE-FINE',  v.n.  To  determine ;  to  decide.  Bacon. 

DE-PINED'  (de-find'),  p.  a.  1.  Limited ;  bounded. 

2.  Explained. 

3.  Plaving  clear  and  distinct  outlines. 

The  rings  were  . .  .  difltinct  and  well  defined.         Newton. 

tDE-FiNE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  defining;  de- 
scription ;  definition.  Shak. 

DE-FIN'ER,  74.     One  who  defines  or  explains. 

DE-FIN'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  giving  a  definition  ; 
explanation. 

Df-FIN'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Limiting ;  bounding. 
2.  Explaining  ;  giving  definitions. 

DEF'I-nIte  (dSf'e-nIt),  a.     [L.  definitics.} 

1.  Having  fixed  limits  in  space  ;  bounded ; 
determinate ;  as,  "  A  definite  extent." 

2.  Having  certain  limits  in  signification  ;  as, 
'•  A  definite  phrase." 

3.  Determined;  exact ;  precise.  "  Some  cer- 
tain and  definite  time."  Aylijfe. 

4.  {G?-ani.)  Noting  the  article,  as  the  in  Eng- 
lish, which  limits  or  defines  the  signification  of 
the  noun  to  which  it  is  applied. 

t  DEF'J-NITE,  n.  That  which  is  explained  or  de- 
fined,    [r.]  Aylijfe. 

DEF'J-NItE-LY,  ad.     In  a  definite  manner. 

DEF'I-NITE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  defi- 
nite ;  certainty ;  exactness  ;  accuracy. 

DEP-I-NI"TI0N  (def-e-nlsh'un),  n.  [L.  definitio ; 
It.  definizione ;  Sp.  definicion ;  Fr.  definitimi.'] 

1.  f  Decision  ;  determination.  Chaucer. 

2.  An  explanation  in  words,  which  distin- 
guishes the  thing  explained  from  other  things  ; 
the  process  of  stating  the  exact  meaning  of  a 
word,  by  means  of  other  words. 

Settling  the  Bignifieations  of  words,  which  Bettling  of  sig- 
nifications they  call  definitions.  Hoibes. 

Logicians  distinguish  definitions  into  essential  and  acci- 
dental. An  essential  definition  states  what  are  regarded  as 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  essence  of  that  which  is  to  be  de- 
fined; and  an  accidental  definition  (or  description^  la^s  down 
what  are  regarded  as  circumstances  belonging  to  if,  viz.,  prop- 
erties or  accidents,  such  as  causes,  effects,  &e.  Whately. 

Syn.  —  The  d^nition  of  a  word  defines  or  limits 
the  extent  of  its  signification  ;  the  explanation  is  the 
act  of  making  plain,  and  may  include  both  definition 
and  illustration.  Definition  separates ;  ex-planation 
makes  plain  ;  description  exhibits.  To  point  out  the 
limits  which  separate  one  thing  from  another,  is  to 
define  it ;  to  make  a  thing  plain  to  the  understanding 
is  to  explain  it ;  to  trace  out  its  character  and  form  is 
to  describe  it.  Definition  of  a  word  ;  ezplamition  of  a 
word  or  a  sentence  ;  description  of  a  thing.  A  concise 
definition ;  an  ample  explanation  ;  a  minute  description. 

DE-FIN'!-TIVE,  a.  [L.  definitivus  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  de- 
finitivo  ;  Fr.  definitif.'] 

1.  Determinate  ;  positive ;  express.  "  A 
strict  and  definitive  truth."  Brovme. 

2.  Terminating  a  suit  ;  final  ;  conclusive. 
"  Give  definitive  sentence."  Chaucer. 

D5-FIN'1-TIve,  n.  (Gram.)  A  word  which  de- 
tines  or  limits  the  signification  of  another  word 
mth  which  it  is  connected;  —  applied  particu- 
larly to  what  is  otherwise  called  a  definite  arti- 
cle, or  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  as  the^  this, 
that,  in  English.  "  Definitives  .  .  .  called  by 
grammarians  articles."  Harris. 

DE-FIN'I-tIVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  definitive  manner. 

DE-FIN'I-TJVE-NE.SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  de- 
finitive ;  decisiveness.  Bailey. 

DE-FIN'I-TOE,  n.  [L.]  An  assessor  or  coun- 
sellor to  a  superior  in  religious  orders.     Craib. 

D5-FIN'J-TUDE,  n.  Definiteness. 

That  the  form  of  adjectives  varies  with  their  definitude  or 
indefinitude,  has  been  been,  Latham. 

fDE-FIX',  t).  a.  \J^,defigo,dcfi.rtis^  To  fix.  "To 
defix  their  princely  seat."     [k.]  Herbert. 

DEF-LA-GEA-BIL'J-TY,  n.  (Chem.)  The  proper- 
ty of  "taking  fire  and  burning  entirely  away  in 
a  very  brief  time.  .  Boyk. 


DE-FLA'GRA-BLE,  or  DEP'LA-GRA-BLE  [d?-fla'- 
grj-bl,  ,S.  I'r.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  de-flag''rii-bl,  P. ;  def- 
Ij-grii-bl,  Nni.],  a.  (Chem.)  Having  the  quality 
of  taking  fire  and  burning  entirely  away  with 
great  rapidity ;  combustible.  Boyle. 

DEF'LA-GRATE,  v.  n.  [L.  deflagro,  deflayratus  ; 
de,  from,  used  intensively,  and  flagro,  to  burn.] 

[i.  DEFLAGRATED  ;  Jip.  DEFLAGllATING,  DEF- 
LAGRATED.] (Chem.)  To  burn  suddenly  with 
an  explosion.  Brande. 

DEF'LA-GRATE,  v.  a.  (Chem.)  To  cause  to  burn 
suddenly ;  to  set  on  fire.  Todd. 

DEF-LA-GRA'TIQN,  n.  [It.  deflagrazions  ;  ^Sp. 
deflugracion ;  Fr.  d'fiagration.']  (Chem.)  The 
act  of  deflagrating  ;  the  sparkling  combustion 
of  substances  without  violent  explosion  ;  rapid 
combustion,  particularly  of  metals  by  galvanism. 

DEF'LA-GRA-TOR,  n.  (Chem.)  A  species  of  gal- 
vanic battery  for  deflagrating  metals  and  pro- 
ducing intense  heat  and  light.  Hamilton. 

D^-FLECT',  v.  n.  [L.  deflecto  ;  de,  from,  and 
fiecto,  to  turn.]  \i.  deflected  ;  pp.  deflect- 
ing, DEFLECTED.]  To  tum  aside;  to  deviate 
from  a  true  course.  "  The  needle  defieeteth  not, 
but  lieth  in  the  true  meridian."  Browne. 

Those  actions  which  deficct  and  err  from  the  order  of  this, 
and  arc  unnatural  and  inordinate.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DE-FLECT',  V.  a.     To  bend;  to  turn  aside.  Lord. 

DE-FLEC'TION,  n.  [L.  deflexio  ;  It.  deflessione  ; 
Fr.  deflexion.'] 

1.  I/he  act  of  deflecting  ;  deviation  from  a  cer- 
tain course  or  from  the  true  direction ;  as,  "  The 
deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle." 

The  censure  of  Catullus,  with  a  little  deflection,  might 
very  properly  be  applied  unto  him.  Fothentii. 

2.  (Opt.)  The  bending  of  the  rays  of  light 
towards  an  opaque  body  when  passing  near  it ; 
—  termed  by  Newton  inflection.  Maunder. 

3.  (Xaut.)  The  tendency  of  a  ship  from  her 
true  course  by  reason  of  currents,  &c.  Maimder. 

DE-FLEX'UEE  (de-flSk'shur),  ».  A  turning  aside  ; 
deflection,     [e.]  Bailey. 

D^-FLO'EATE,  a.  [L.  de,  priv.,  a.nd  flos,  floris,  a 
flower.]  (Bot.)  Past  the  flowering  state,  as  an 
anther  after  it  has  discharged  its  pollen.   Gray. 

DEF-LO-RA'TION,  n.  [It.  deflo7-azione ;  Fr.  de- 
floration.] 

1.  The  act  of  deflouring;  rape.  Johnson. 

2.  A  selection  of  that  which  is  most  valua- 
ble ;  anthology.  "  An  epitome,  or  defloration 
made  by  Robert  of  Loraine."     [r.]  Selden. 

DE-FI.OUR',  V.  a.  [L.  lie,  priv.,  ani  flos,  floris,  a 
flower  ;  It.  deflorare ;  Sp.  desflorar ;  Fr.  deflorer.] 
[i.  defloured  ■,pp.  deflouking,  defloured.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  flowers.  "  Deflouring  the 
gardens."  Mountagu. 

2.  To  ravish ;  to  take  away  a  woman's  vir- 
ginity. Shak. 

3.  To  deprive  of,  as  beauty  or  grace.  "  The 
beauty  of  his  soul  was  defloured."    Bp.  Taylor. 

Djp-FLOl>EED'  (de-flbflrd'),  ^J.  0"  1.  Ravished; 
deprived  of  purity. 

2.  Deprived  of  beauty  or  grace. 

Df-FLOUE'ER,  n.     One  who  deflours. 

fDE-FLOVV,  t).  n.    \L.defluo^,   To  flow  as  water. 

Brovme. 

t  DEF'LU-OtJS,   a.       [L.   defluus.]      That    flows 

down  ;  falling  off.  Bailey. 

DE-FLU' VJ-tJM,  n.  [L.]  A  falling  oflF  of  the 
hair  or  of  the  bark  by  disease  ;  alopecy.    Crabb. 

t  DE-FLUX',  n.    [L.  defluxus.]  Defluxion.  Bacon. 

DE-FLUX'rON  (de-flilk'shun),  n.  [L.  defluxio.] 
(Med.)  A  flowing  of  humors  from  a  superior  to 
an  inferior  part ;  a  discharge  of  fluid  from  a 
mucous  membrane  ;  catarrh ;  —  sometimes  used 
synonymously  with  inflammation.     Dunglison. 

f DEF'LY,  ad.    Dexterously; — deftly.   Spenser. 

DEF-CE-DA'TION  (dSf-e-da'shun),  n.  [L.  de,  from, 
used  intensively,  and  foedo,  to  make  filthy  ;  Fr. 
defedation.]  'The  act  of  making  filthy ;  pollu- 
tion; corruption,  ^^  Defcedation  of  so  manv 
parts  by  a  bad  printer  and  a  worse  editor.'' 
[r.]  Bentley. 

DE-FO-LI-A'TION,  n.    [L.  de,  firom,  ani  folium,  a 


leaf.]     (Bot.)  The  falling  of  the  leaf,  or  the  sea- 
son of  the  falling  of  leaves.  Loudon. 

DE-FORCE',  V.  a,  [Low  L.  deforcio  ;  Fr.  de  forcer  1 
(Late.)  ■      •'  ■-' 

1.  To  keep  by  force  from  the  right  owner. 

Blackstone. 

2.  To  resist  an  oflicer  of  law.     [Scotland.] 

DE-FORCE'MEXT,  n.     [Low  L.  deforeiamentum.] 

1.  (Law.)  A  keeping  out  by  force  or  wrong ; 
a  wrongful  withholding  of  lands  or  tenements 
to  which  another  has  a  right.  Burrill. 

2.  (Scot.  Law.)  Resistance  to  an  officer  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.        Burrill. 

DE-F0ECE'6r,  n.    (Law.)  Deforciant.   Tomlins. 

DE-FOE'CI-ANT  (de-for'she-jnt'),  n.  (Law.)  One 
who  deforces ;  one  who  wrongfully  keeps  the 
owner  of  lands  or  tenements  out  of  possession 
of  them.  Bomier. 

DE-FOE-CI-A'TION,  re.  (Law.)  A  seizure  of 
goods  for  satisfaction  of  a  lawful  debt;  a  dis- 
tress. Jacob. 

DE-FOR.M', »-'.  a.  [L.  deformo  ;  de,  priv.,  and  forma, 
form  ;  It.  difformare ;  Sp.  deformar ;  Fr.  de- 
former.]  [i.  deformed  ;  pp.  deforming,  de- 
formed.] 

1.  To  form  without  due  proportion  and  sym- 
metry, or  with  the  union  of  unsuitable  parts. 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Df/ormed,  untinished,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up.      ShaJc. 

2.  To  produce  imperfection  in  the  form  or 

in  the  parts  of ;  to  disflgure  ;  to  deface. 

Zopyrus  and  Pisistratua  wounded,  mangled,  deformed 
themselveB  that  they  might  thereby  gain  their  ends. 


3.  To  make  unsightly  or  repulsive ;  to  de- 
prive of  grace  ;  to  render  unbecoming. 

Old  men  with  dust  deformed  their  hoary  hah.    Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Deface. 

f  DE-FORM',  a.  Ugly;  deformed;  misshapen. 
"  That  monster  so  deform.*'  Spenser. 

Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 

Dry -eyed  behold?  Milton. 

DEF-OE-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  deformatin ;  It.  de- 
formazione ;  Sp.  deformiun-on ;  Fr.  deforma- 
tion.]     A  defacing ;  a  disfiguring.         Bp.  Hall. 

D5-F0RMED'    (de-fdrmd'),  p.  a.     1.  Disfigured; 

ugly  ;  devoid  of  natural  symmetry.  Hay. 

2.  Base  ;  shameful.  B.  Jonson. 

DE-FORM'ED-LY,  ad.     In  a  deformed  manner. 

DE-FOEM'ED-NESS,  n.  Ugliness  ;  disagreeable- 
ness  of  form ;  deformity. 

DE-FOEM'EE,  n.     One  who  defprms  or  defaces. 

DE-FOEM'!-TY,  re.  [L.  deformitas;  It.  deformi- 
th  ;  Sp.  deformidad ;  Fr.  difformite.] 

1.  "VVant  of  symmetry  or  beauty ;  imperfec- 
tion of  form ;  unnatural  conformation  ;  distor- 
tion ;  crookedness  ;  ugliness. 

To  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 
And  descant  on  mine  own  diformity.  Sliah, 

2.  Want  of  regularity  or  due  order. 
Reforming  either  church  or  state  when  deformitien  are 

such.  jKiny  C/iarli^H. 

fDE-FOR'SOR,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  casts  out  by 
force.  —  See  Deforceor.  Blount. 

tDE-FOt)L',  1!.  ffi.  [See  Defile.]  To  defile  ;  to 
befoul.    "  Boy,  with  blood  rfc/b«Zerf."    Spenser. 

DE-FRAUD',  V.  a.  [L.  defraudo  ;  de,  from,  used 
intensively,  and  fraudo,  to  cheat ;  It.  defrau- 
dare  ;  Sp.  defraudar  ;  Fr.  frauder.]  \i.  de- 
frauded ;  pp.  DEFRAUDIXG,  DEFRAUDED.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  by  fraud  or  trick  ;  to  take 
away  from  wrongfully  and  by  artifice*;  to  cheat. 

Are  you  defravded  when  he  feeds  the  poor?        Dryden. 

2.  To  keep  back  from  dishonestly;  as,  "To 
defraud  a  servant  of  his  wages." 

Syn.  —  See  Cheat. 
DEF-RAU-DA'TION,  n.     [L.  defraudatio.]     Pri- 
vation by  fraud,     [r.]  Brouyiie. 

DE-FRAud'EE,  •».    One  who  defrauds. 

tDE-FEAUD'Mf.NT,  re.  The  act  of  defrauding; 
privation  by  deceit  or  fraud.  Milton. 

DE-FRAY'  (de-fra'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  defrayer ;  frais, 
expenses.]     \i.   defrayed  ;   pj).  dlfhayino, 

DEFRAYED.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  shoH ;   A,  E.  !.  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure  ;   fAee,  FAE,  fAsT,  FALL ;   HEIR,  HEE ; 


DEFKAYER 

1.  To  bear,  pay,  or  settle,  as  costs  or  charges. 

He  gave  a  warrant  for  a  aura  of  money  to  me  for  Ocfi'aying 
my  expenses  while  I  staid,  together  with  those  of  iny  jour- 
ney to  Loudon,  Ludlow. 

2.  f  To  satisfy  ;  to  content. 

Nought  but  dire  revenge  his  anger  might  defray.  Spenser. 

D5-FRAY'?R  (de-fra'er),  n.     One  who  defrays. 

D^-FRAY'M^NT,  n.  The  payment  of  expenses. 
"  The  defrayment  of  .  .  .  charges."  Speed. 

DEFT,  a.     [A.S.  deeft.'] 

1.  t  Proper  ;  fitting.  Shak. 

2.  Pretty;  neat.     **  Z)e/if  lass.''  BroQ7ne. 

3.  Dexterous;  skilful.  ^^ Deftest  ie^ts,"  Gay. 

DEF'TER-DAR\  n.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer.    [Turkey.]  Braiide. 

t  DEFT'LY,  ad.    Neatly  :  —  dexterously.        Gay. 

t  DEFT'NipSS,  7t.     Neatness  ;  beauty.     Drayton. 

DJI-FONCT',  a.  [L.  defimctus'f  cfe,  priv.,  and/wn- 
goVy  functus  J  to  execute,  to  do;  It.  ^  Sp,  de- 
funto  ;  Fr.  diifunt,']  Having  finished  the  occu- 
pations of  life  ;  dead  ;  deceased.  Bp.  Bull. 

D?-FUNCT' (d?-fuiigkt'),n.  One  deceased;  a  dead 
person.     "  The  friends  of  the  defunct.^'  Graunt. 

t  D^-FUNC'TION  (de-fungk'shiin),  n.  [L.  de- 
functio.}     Death  ;  decease.  Shak. 

D5-FY',  V.  a.  [Low  L.  diMdo  ;  It.  disfidare  ;  Sp. 
desfar ;  Fr.  di^Jier.  —  "  Probably  from  the  Latin 
de  fbde  [from  faith]  in  the  sense  of  to  fall  from 
allegiance,  and,  in  consequence,  to  declare  war, 
to  dare  to  the  combat.  Defy  is  a  feudal  term." 
Sullioan.']    \i.  defied  ;  pp.  defying,  defied,] 

1.  To  challenge  ;  to  dare. 

I  once  again 
Dc^  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  fight.  Milton. 

2.  To  brave  ;  to  treat  with  contempt ;  to  dis- 
regard; as,  "To  defy  public  sentiment." 

3.  fTo  reject;  to  refuse.  "I  defy  all  coun- 
sel."    "I  do  defy  thy  commiseration."      Shik. 

4.  fTo  renounce  ;  to  give  up.  "  All  studies 
here  I  solemnly  defy."  Shak. 

4t^  "  The  first  and  feudal  sense  of  the  word  is,  not 
merely  lo  fall  from  allegiance  to  rebellion,  but  In  gen- 
eral to  declare,  on  either  part,  the  dissolution  of  the 
faith  reciprocally  pledged  between  the  lord  and  viis- 
sal."    Todd. 

Syn.  —  See  Brave, 

D^-FY',  n.     A  challenge  ;  defiance.  Dryden. 

D^-F Y'^R,  n.     Defier.  —  See  Defier.  South. 

DEG,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  deegan,  to  dye.]  To  moisten ; 
to  wet ;  to  sprinkle,     [Local,  Eng.]    Brockett. 

Djg-GAR'NfSH,  V.  a.  [Fr.  degarnir  ;  de,  nega- 
tive, and  garnir,  to  furnish.]  To  unfurnish ;  to 
dismantle  ;  to  disgarnish.    [e.]       Washington. 

D:?-GAR'NTSH-MENT,  ■«.  The  act  of  degarnishing 
or  stripping,     [r.]  Maunder. 

fD^-^EN'DjpR,  V.  n.     To  degenerate.       Spenser. 

t  d:5-^EN'D5RED,  to.     Degenerated.         Spenser. 

D]g-^EN'JpR-A-CY,  n.  1,  The  act  of  degenerat- 
ing, or  becoming  inferior  in  nature  or  kind. 

The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  hy  a  universal 
degeneracy  of  manners  and  eontempt  of  religion.  Swift. 

2.  The  state  of  being  degenerate,  or  inferior 
in  character  or  morals  to  the  preceding  mem- 
bers of  the  same  stock  or  race  ;  deterioration. 

There  was  plainly  wanting  a  divine  revelation  to  recover 
mankind  out  of  their  universal  corruption  and  degeneracy. 

Clarke. 

3.  Inferiority;  meanness  ;  poorness.  '^De- 
generacy of  spirit."  Addison. 

D^-^EN':5R-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  degenero,  degenera- 
tus  ;  c?e,  from,  and  genus,  generis,  race  ;  It.  de- 
generare  ;    Sp.  degenerar  ;  Fr.  degenerer.]     [i. 

DEGENERATED  ;  pi^.  DEGENERATING,  DEGEN- 
ERATED.] To  become  inferior  to  the  preceding 
members  of  the  same  stock  or  race;  to  fall 
from  the  virtue  of  ancestors,  or  from  a  better 
state  ;  to  become  worse  ;  to  deteriorate. 

What  would  the  Romans  have  heen,  had  they  degenrrated 
in  this  proportion  for  five  or  kix  generations  more?      Han-is. 
Without  art,  the  noblest  seeds 
Of  flowers  degcrierate  into  weeds.  Butler. 

When  wit  transgresseth  decency,  it  degetuirates  into  inso- 
lence and  impiety.  Tillotson. 

DE-GEN'ER-ATE,  a.  Fallen  from,  the  virtue  of 
ancestors,  or  from  a  better  state  ;  degenerated ; 
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inferior ;  mean  ;  base.  '*  A  degenerate  age." 
StilUngjieet.  "  Faint-hearted  and  degenerate 
king."     Shak. 

DJe-^£:N'^R-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  degenerate  or 
i)ase  manner. 

D:p-gJEN'^R-ATE-NESS,  n.  A  degenerate  state  ; 
degeneracy.'  Johnson. 

D5-^EN-?R-A'TI0N,  n.  [It.  degcneraziojie  ;  Sp. 
degeneracion ;  Fr.  dtgem-ration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  degenerating  or  growing  worse. 
"Z>e^e?ie7-a^ion  unto  any  thing  harmful. "  Cozfile?/. 

2.  A  degenerate  state  ;  degeneracy.      Bate.-i. 

3.  A  degenerate  thing,    [it.]  Browne. 

D]p-(^EN']j;R-A-TrVE,  a.  Tending  to  cause  de- 
generacy; making  worse.  Month.  Rev. 

D?-gJEN':^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  degener^  departing  from 
its  kind.] 

1.  Degenerate,     [r.]  Johnson. 

2.  Vile  ;  base  ;  infamous.  "  Degenerous 
passion."     [r.]  Dryden. 

D5-^EN'?R-0US-LY,  ad.  Basely  ;  meanly.  "De- 
generously  employed."  Decay  of  Piety. 

t  D5-GL0'R{ED,  a.  Dishonored.  "  With  thorns 
deyloried."  Fletcher. 

Djp-GLU'TI-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  deglutino,  deglu- 
tinatus ;  de,  priv.,  and  glutino,  to  glue.]  To 
unglue  ;  to  undo  ;  to  slacken.  Smart. 

DEG-LU-TI'^TION  (deg-lii-tish'un),  n.  [L.  deglu- 
titio,  to  swallow  down ;  It.  deglutizione,  deglu- 
tition;    S]) .  deg  lucion  ;  Yx.  deglutition.'] 

1.  The  act  of  swallowing  food.  Ray. 

2.  The  power  of  swallowing.  Arbuthnot. 

DEG-Ly-Tl"TIoys,  a.  Relating  to  deglutition, 
or  swallowing,     [u.]  Heber. 

DEG-RA-DA'TION,  n.  [It.  degradazione  \  Sp.  de- 
gradacion ;  Fr.  degradation."] 

1.  The  act  of  degrading ;  a  deprivation  of 
dignity  ;  a  reducing  in  rank,  or  a  removal  from 
office  ;  humiliation. 

He  saw  many  removes  and  degradations  in  all  the  other 
oflicea  of  which  he  had  been  possessed.  Clarendon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  degraded  or  degenerate ; 
degeneracy  ;  debasement ;  abasement. 

The  Ufling  of  a  man's  self  up  in  his  own  opinion  has  had 
the  cf-edit,  in  former  ages,  to  be  thought  the  lowest  degrada- 
tion that  human  nature  could  well  sinlc  itself  to.  Locke. 

3.  A  diminution  or  lessening  in  value, 
strength,  or  efficacy.  Johnson. 

4.  {Paint.)  The  lessening  and  obscuring  of 
objects  represented  as  at  a  distance.     Johnson. 

5.  (Geol.)  The  wearing  away  of  rocks,  beach- 
es, banks,  &c.,  by  the  action  of  water  or  other 
causes.  Craig. 

Syn.  —  See  Aeasement. 

D?-GRADE',  V.  a.  [L,  de,  down,  and  gradus,  a 
step  ;  It.  degradare  ;  Sp.  degradar  ;  Fr.  degra- 
der.]  [i.  degraded  ;  pp.  degrading,  de- 
graded.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  office,  rank,  or  title ;  to  dis- 
grace.   "  Degrading  bishops  and  abbots."  Bale. 

2.  To  diminish  the  worth  of;  to  reduce  in 
value  or  in  estimation  ;  to  lower;  to  sink. 

Nor  shalt  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 

Man's  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  own.       Wlton. 

3.  {Geol.)  To  reduce  in  altitude  or  in  mag- 
nitude, as  a  mountain.  Craig. 

Syn.  —  To  degrade  respects  the  external  station  or 
rank  ;  to  disgrace,  the  moral  estimation  or  character. 
An  officer  of  the  army  is  degraded ;  a  minister  of  state, 
disgraced.  Disgraced  by  vicious  conduct;  degraded 
by  being  placed  in  a  lower  station. —See  Abase, 
Disparage. 

D?-GRAD'jpD,jo.a.  1.  Deprivedof  dignity  or  rank. 

2.  Debased;  low.  "A  degenerate  and  de- 
graded state."  Milton. 

3.  {Her.)  Noting  a  cross  when  it  has  steps  at 
each  end.  London  Ency. 

t  D5-GRADE'm:5NT,  n.     Degradation.       Milton. 

D^-GRAD'JNG,^.  a.  1.  Depriving  of  dignity  or 
rank ;  mortifying, 

2.  Disgracing;  dishonoring. 

D^-GRAD'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  degrading  manner, 

fDfiG-RA-VA'TION,  n.  [L.  degravo,  to  weigh 
down.]     The  act  of  making  heavy.  Bailey. 

D^l-GREE',  n.  [L.  gradus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  grado  ;  Fr. 
degre,] 
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1.  A  step  or  single  movement  towards  an  ob- 
ject ;  a  step  in  progress. 

The  knowledge  of  myself, .  . . 
■Which  to  true  wisdom  is  the  first  degree,        Davies. 

2.  t  A  Stair  ;  a  step,  as  of  a  staircase.  CViatjcer. 

3.  Station  ;  rank  ;  order ;  class  ;  quality.  "  A 
squire  of  low  degree."  Shak. 

Great  indeed 
liis  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  heaven,      Milton. 

4.  A  distinction  conferred  by  universities 
and  colleges  upon  their  students  and  others,  in 
token  of  their  proficiency  in  the  arts  or  sci- 
ences, and  entitling  them  to  certain  privileges. 

_  ,Kg="  Degrees  are  given  in  arts,  divinity,  law,  medi- 
cine, music,  and  science  :  and  they  are  styled  Bachelor, 
Master,  and  Doctor  ; —  instead  of  wliicli  last,  in  some 
foreign  universities,  they  confer  that  of  Licentiate. 

5.  Measure  or  extent,  determined  by  given 
relations  ;  proportion. 

The  self-existent  being  .  ,  .  must  of  necessity  . . .  contain 
in  himself  the  sum  and  highest  degree  of  all  the  perfbction 
of  aU  things.  Clarke. 

6.  {Genealogy.)  The  distance  from  a  certain 
ancestor ;  a  remove  in  the  line  of  descent. 

King  Latinus,  in  the  third  degree^ 
Had  Saturn  author  of  his  faftiily.  Dryden. 

7.  {Astron.  &  Math.)  A  definite  part  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity. 

fl®-  In  geometiy,  a  degree  contains  60  minutes, 
and  is  the  360th  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 
On  the  earth's  surface,  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  is 
69.^  miles  nearly.  The  degrees  of  small  circles,  as  of 
parallels  of  latitude,  are  less  and  less  as  they  are 
nearer  their  poles.  In  mathematical  and  other  instru- 
ments, a  degree  is  a  division  or  Interval  of  a  scale. 

8.  {Algebra.)  State  of  a  term  with  respect  to 
the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  all  its  factors  ;  thus, 
o'^  6  £?  is  a  term  of  the  fourth  degree  :  —  state  of 
an  equation  with  respect  to  the  greatest  sum  of 
the  exponents  of  the  unknown  quantities  in 
any  term ;  thus,  ho^y-\-hxy^=c\^  an  equa- 
tion of  the  third  degree.  Peiree. 

9.  (Arith.)  A  combination  of  three  figures  ; 
thus,  365  is  a  degree ;  140,420,  two  degrees. 

10.  {Mus.)  The  difference  of  position,  or  ele- 
vation, between  any  two  notes  :  —  a  note-place 
on  the  staff.  Moore. 

11.  {Gram.)  A  term  used  with  respect  to  the 
form  of  adjectives  as  affecting  their  signification. 

,CE^  Thus  wise  is  said  to  be  in  the  positive  degree^ 
wiser  in  the  comparative,  and  wisest  in  tlie  superla- 
tive degree. 

By  degrees,  little  by  little  ;  step  by  step  ;  gradually. 

A  person  who  is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming,  though  he 
took  out  little  delight  in  it  at  first,  by  degrees  contracts  a 
strong  inchnation  towards  it.  Spectator. 

Syn. —  See  Class. 
t  DP-gOsT',  v.  a.  [L.  degusio.]  To  taste.Coe/leram. 

t  DEG-yS-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  degustatio.']  The  act 
of  tasting.  Bp.  Hall. 

Dlf-HISOE'  (de-his'),  v.  «.  [L.  dehiseo  ;  de,  from, 
used  intensively,  and  hio,  to  gape.]  To  open, 
as  the  capsule  of  a  plant.  P.  Cyc. 

D?-HIS'C¥NCE,  re.  [Fr.  dehiscence.']  {Bot.)  The 
opening  of  the  suture  of  the  anther,  so  that  the 
pollen  may  fall  out :  —  the  opening  of  the  valves 
of  certain  fruits  for  the  discharge  of  the 
seeds.  Gray. 

DE-HlS'ceNT,  (s.  [Fr.d^hiscent.']  {Bot.)  Open- 
ing or  gaping,  as  an  anther  or  a  fruit,  to  dis- 
charge its  contents.  Loudon. 

DE-HON-f.S-TA'TION,  n.  Disgrace.  Bp.  Gaiulen. 

t  DE-HO-NES'TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dehonesto,  deho- 
nestatits  ;  de,  priv.,  and  honesto,  to  honor.]  To 
disgrace  ;  to  dishonor.  Taylor. 

DE-HORn',prep.  [Fr.]  {Law.)  Without.  "■  De- 
hors the  land."  Blackstone. 

Df-HORT',  V.  a.  [L.  dehortor.]  To  dissuade  ear- 
nestly,    [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

DE-HOE-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  dehortatio.']  Dissua- 
sion.    "  DehoHation  from  vice."    [r.]    Knight, 

D5-H0R'TA-TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  dissuade  ;  dis- 
suasive ;  dehortatory.     [r.]  Coleridge. 

DJ;-h6e'TA-TO-EY,  a.  [L.  dehortatorius.]  Tend- 
ing to  dissuade  ;  dissuasive.  Bp.  Hall. 

D?-H6R'TA-T0-RY,  re.     Dissuasion.  Milton. 

t  DjP-H0RT'5R,  n.     A  dissuader.  Sherwood. 

f  DJE-HUSK',  V.  a.    To  strip  the  husk  from.  Draut. 
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DE'J-CIDE,  n.  [L.  deus,  a  god,  and  cado,  to  kill ; 
It.  1^  Sp.  deicidloS] 

1.  The  murder  of  a  divine  being ;  —  applied 
to  the  act  of  putting  our  Saviour  to  death.  Prior. 

2.  One  of  the  executioners  of  Christ.    Craig. 
tD^-IC'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.     [Gr.  ieiKTixd;,  pointing 

out  with  the  finger.]     In  a  manner  to  point  out 
or  designate.  Hamniond. 

D5-IP'IC,  a.  [L.  deijicus  ;  deits,  a  god,  ani  facio, 
to  make.]     Making  divine  ;  deifical.         Smart. 

Df-IF'I-CAL,  a.  Making  divine  ;  producing  like- 
ness to  God.  "A  dei^cal!  communion."  Homilies. 

JDE-J-FJ-CA'TION,  n.     1.  The  act  of  deifying,  or 

raising  to  the  rank  of  a  god  ;  apotheosis.  "  The 

deijication  of  Romulus.*  Ellis. 

2.  The  state  of  one  deified.  Spectator. 

DE'I-FIED  (de'e-fid),  p.a.     1.  Adored  as  a  god. 
2.  Praised  excessively. 

DE'!-FI-5R,  ".     One  who  deifies.  Coventry. 

DE'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  deus,  a  god,  and /brma,  form.] 
Of  a  godlike  form.  '  More. 

+  DE-1-F6RM'!-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
iform ;  resemblance  of  deity.  More. 

DE'I-FY  (ds'e-fi),  v.  a.  [L.  deus,  a  god,  anifacio, 
to  make ;  It.  deificare  ;  Sp.  deificar ;  Pr.  diiijier.'] 

\i,  DEIFIED  ;  pp.  DEIFYISG,  DEIFIED.] 

1.  To  make  a  god  of ;  to  raise  to  the  rank  of 
a  deity ;  to  class  among  the  gods.  "  They  .  .  . 
deified  the  several  parts  of  nature."  Jortin. 

2.  To  extol  or  praise  as  a  god;  to  treat  as  if 
a  deity  or  a  god ;  to  extol  greatly. 

He  did  so  deifn  the  pope  as  made  all  that  he  had  said  in 

S raise  of  his  master  and  mistress  seem  temperate  and  passa- 
le.  Bacon. 

DEIGN  (dan),  v.  n.  [L.  dignor,  to  think  worthy ; 
It.  degnare  ;  Fr.  daignm-^  [i.  deigned  ;  pp. 
DEIGNING,  deigned.]  To  think  fit ;  to  con- 
descend ;  to  vouchsafe. 

To  fight  with  thee  no  man  of  arms  will  deign.      Milton. 

DEIGN  (dan),  V.  a.  1.  To  grant  ;  to  permit ;  to 
allow ;  to  bestow. 


And  the  mute  silence  hist  alon^, 
'Less  Philomel  will  diiijn  a  song. 


Milton. 


2.  To  consider  worthy  of  notice  and  regard  ; 
—  opposed  to  disdain. 

Thy  palate  then  did  deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge.  Shah. 

DEIGN'ING  (dan'jng),  re.  The  act  of  condescend- 
ing or  vouchsafing.  Johnson. 

DE'I  ORA'TI-^i-gn'she-t!.).  [L.]  By  the  grace 
of  God ;  —  a  formula  used  in  the  ceremonial  de- 
scription of  the  title  of  a  sovereign.       Brande. 

DE'i  JU-DI"CI-&M  (de'i-ju-dish'e-iim).  [L.] 
(Law.)'  The  judgment  of  God ;  —  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  old  Saxon  trial  by  ordeal.  Hamilton. 

DEIL,  or  DEEL,  n.    Devil.    [Scottish.]  Jamieson. 

DEI-^rO-THE' RI-iJM,  n.  [Gr.  itivds,  terrible,  and 
Bripiov,  a  beast.] 
{Pal.)  A  genus 
of  fossil,  gigan- 
tic herbivorous 
pachyderms  in- 
termediate be- 
tween the  mas- 
todon and  the  Dcinotherium. 
manatee,  supposed  to  have  been  aquatic,  and 
remarkable  for  enormous  tusks,  which  pro- 
jected downward  from  the  lower  jaw  ;  —  written 
also  Dinoiherium.  Agassiz. 

t  D^l-IN'Tf-GRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  deintegro,  deinte- 
gratus ;  de,  priv.,  and  integro,  to  restore.]  To 
spoil ;  to  disintegrate.  Bailey. 

t  Dlf-iP'A-ROO'S,  a.  [L.  deiparus ;  deus,  a  god,  and 
pario,  to  bear.]   That  brings  forth  a  god.  Bailey. 

DEIP-NOS'O-PHIST,  m.  [Gr.  Seixvom(j>i<7riis ;  ijfiir- 
vof,  a  supper,  and  (ro0(OT)Jf,  a  sage.]  One  of  an 
ancient  class  of  philosophers  who  were  noted 
for  their  discourses  at  meals.  Gent.  Mag. 

DE'JS,  re.    A  high  seat.  —  See  Dais.        Chaucer. 

DE'I§M  (de'Izm),  n.  [It.  %  Sp.  deismo  ;  Fr.  d^- 
ism.e.']  The  doctrine  or  creed  of  a  deist ;  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  God,  coupled  with  dis- 
belief of  revealed  religion. 

Deism  seems  to  have  sprung  up  abroad  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Watcrland. 

DE'{ST,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of 
God,  but  disbelieves  revealed  religion. 


Theist  and  deist  both  signify  simply  one  who  beheves  in 
God;  and,  anout  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  both  were 
employed  to  denote  one  who  believes  in  God  independently 
of  revelation.  But,  from  about  the  time  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
term  deist  has  generally  been  applied  to  such  as  arc  inttifter- 
ent  or  hostile  to  the  claims  of  revelation.  Flemaig. 

Syn.  —  See  Infidel.  ' 

D5-lS'TJC,  )  a.  Relating  to  deism  or  to  de- 
D^-IS'TJ-CAL,  S  ists.  B.all. 

D?-IS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  deistical  manner.  Ash. 

D$-IS'T!-CA.L-NESS,7i.  The  state  of  being  deis- 
tical ;  deism.  Scott. 

t  DE't-TATE,  a.  Divine  ;  possessing  the  nature 
of  a  god.  Abp.  Cranmer. 

DE'I-TY  (de'e-te),  n.  [L.  deitas  ;  deus,  a  god;  It. 
deitA  \  Sp.  deidad ;  Fr.  di'itc.'] 

1.  The  divine  nature  ;  divinity  ;  the  nature 
and  essence  of  God ;  godhead.  Hooker. 

2.  God ;  the  Divine  Being. 

I  seem,  for  my  own  part,  to  see  the  benevolence  of  the 
Betty  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  very  young  children 
than  in  any  thing  in  the  world.  Paley. 

3.  The  supposed  divine  nature  of  a  false  god. 
"  Deity  . . .  which  Avas  given  to  Venus."  Raleigh. 

4.  A  fabulous  or  false  god;  an  imaginary 
god,  or  an  animate  or  inanimate  object  viewed 
as  a  god.  Shak. 

.6®=  The  word  deity,  as  used  by  good  writers  for  the 
Divine  Being,  or  for  a  heatllen  god,  has  the  article 
prefixed,  as  in  the  citation  from  Paley  under  defini- 
tion No.  9.' 

D5-JECT',  V.  a.  [L.  dejicio,  dejectus ;  Fr.  dej'e- 
ter.]  [i.  DEJECTED  ;  pp.  dejecting,  dejected.] 

1.  t  To  cast  down  ;  to  depress.  "  She  dejects 
her  eyes."  Fuller. 

2.  To  cast  into  deep  grief;  to  dispirit;  to 
make  sad ;  to  dishearten  ;  to  discourage. 

Nor  think  to  die  dyects  my  lofty  mind.  Fope. 

t  D^-JECT',  a.  Cast  down ;  afflicted ;  dejected. 
"  A  deject  spirit  in  man."  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

Dp-JECT'5D,  p.  a.  Cast  down ;  disheartened  ; 
dispirited ;  sorrowful ;  sad. 

But  gloomy  were  his  eyes,  dejected  was  his  face.  Sryden. 
DlE-j£CT'5D-LY,  ad.  In  a  dejected  manner.Sacore. 

DE-JECT'J^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  cast 
down;  lowness  of  spirits;  dejection.  Heytcood. 

D]p-JECT'$R,  11.    One  who  dejects.        Cotgrave. 

DE-JEC'TION,  n.  J^L.  dejectio ;  It.  dejezione ;  Sp. 
deyeecion  ;  Fr.  dejection.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  dejected  ;  lowness  of 
spirits  ;  melancholy. 

Deserted  ...  he  sinks  into  utter  dejection.  Rogers. 

2.  A  low  state ;  weakness  ;  partial  loss.  "  De~ 
jection  of  appetite."     [r.]  Arbuthiiot. 

3.  t  A  thrusting  down.  Hallywell. 

4.  f  A  casting  down  or  humbling  one's  self. 

Adoration  implies  submission  and  dejection.    Pears<m. 

5.  {Med.)  The  act  of  going  to  stool :  —  a 
stool ;  excrement.  Ray. 

Syn.  —  Defection  and  depression  are  occasional ; 
melancholy,  more  permanent.  Dejection  implies  more 
than  depression,  and  less  than  melancholy.  Depression 
of  spirits  i  great  dejection  ;  iT\cnxa.ii\e  melancholy.  The 
reverse  oi  dejection  is  joy  ;  o(  low-spiritedness,  gayety; 
of  melancholy,  cheerfulness. 

t  D^-JECT'LY,  ad.     Dejectedly.  Shenoood. 

DE-JSo'TO-RY,  a.  Promoting  evacuation  by 
stool.     "  Dejectory  medicines."  Ferrand. 

D^-JECT'URE,  re.     Excrement'.  Arbuthnot. 

t  DEJ'E-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dejero,  dejeratus.']  To 
swear  deeply.  Cockeram. 

fDEJ-p-RA'TION,  re.  [L.  dejeratio.]  The  act 
of  taking  a  solemn  oath.  Bp.  Hall. 

DEJEUJVER  )  (ds'zhu-na'),  n.  _  [Fr.]  A  break- 
DEJEUJVE     >  fast ;    the   morning  meal;  —  now 

used  in  the  fashionable  world  as  synonymous 

with  luncheon.  Craig. 

DE  JU'RE.     [L.]     {Law.)  By,  or  of,  right ;   by 

law.  —  See  De  Facto.  Tomlin's. 

t  DE-LAC-EE-A'TION,  re.    [L.  delacero,  delacera- 

tus.]    Dilaceration.  Bailey. 

t  D^-LAC-RY-MA'TION,  re.  [L.  delatyrymatio.'] 
Waterishness  of  the  eyes.  Bailey. 

tDEL-AC-TA'TION,  re.  {L.  delactatio.]  A  wean- 
ing from  the  breast.  Bailey. 


DE-LAP-SA'TION,  n.     A  falling  dovra.         Craig. 

Df-LAPSE'  (de-lSps'),  V.  n.  [L.  delabor,  delap- 
sus.]    To  glide  or  fall  down,     [r.]        Drayton. 

DB-lApsed' (de-lSpst'),  a.  Fallen  down.  "The 
delapsed  crown."  Drayton. 

DJ^-lAp'SION,  re.    Act  of  falling  down.  Holland. 

D5-LATE',  V.  a.     [L.  defero,  delatus.] 

1.  To  carry  ;  to  convey  ;  transmit.  "  The 
time  wherein  sound  is  delated."  Bacon. 

2.  To  spread  abroad  ;  to  make  public.  "  The 
crime  is  delated  or  notorious."        Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  To  carry  on ;  to  conduct.  "  Delating  . . . 
the  empire."  Warner. 

4.  To  inform  against ;  to  accuse.  Bp.  Burnet. 

D^-LATE',  v.  re.  To  discourse  largely ;  to  dilate. 
—  See  Dilate.  Goodwin. 

j^E^  Dilate  was  written  not  uncommonly  delate  by, 
old  writers.     Richardson. 

D5-LA'T?R,  re.     An  accuser.  Bp.  Hall. 

Djp-LA'TION,  re.  [L.  delatio;  It.  delazione;  Sp. 
delacion ;  Fr.  delation."] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying  ;  a  conveyance.  "  The 
delation  of  light  is  in  an  instant."    [r.]  Bacon. 

2.  Extension.  Berners. 

3.  Accusation ;  information  against.  Wotton. 

t  D5-LA'T0R,  n.  [L.]  One  who  delates,  or  ac- 
cuses ;  an  accuser  ;  an  informer.  "  His  accuser 
or  delator."  Howell. 

The  delators,  a  race  of  men  .  . .  almost  extinguished  under 
the  former  reigns,  again  became  formidable.  ^     Gibbon. 

D^-LAY'  (de-la'),  v.  a.  [L.  dijfero,  dilatus ;  Sp. 
dilatar  ;  Fr.  delayer.]  \i.  delayed  ;  pp.  de- 
laying, delayed.] 

1.  To  defer;  to  put  off ;  to  postpone.  "He 
(Zefoyed  his  business."  Berners. 

2.  To  stop  for  a  time  ;  to  detain  ;  to  hinder. 

Must  sad  Ulysses  ever  be  delayed'!  Pope. 

3.  tTo  allay;  to  mitigate.  '•  Detoy  hot  Ti- 
tan's beams."  Spenser, 

D5-LAY' (de-la')>''.»-  To  refrain  from  action ;  to 
stop  ;  to  linger ;  to  procrastinate. 

Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Hesitate. 

D^;-LAY',  n.  [Fr.  dilai.]  1.  A  deferring ;  pro- 
crastination. 

The  conduct  of  our  lives  will  not  bear  delay.  Locke. 

2.  Detention ;  stay  ;  stop. 

The  chief  without  delay 
Passed  on.  Dryden. 

3.  {Law.)  Time  within  which  something  is  to 
be  done,  as  allowed  either  by  law  or  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties.  Bouvier, 

D?-LAY'fiR,   n.     1.    One  who  delays,  defers,  or 

hinders.     "  A  delayer  of  justice."  Swift, 

2.  A  lingerer ;  a  loiterer.  Watts. 

t  DE-LAY'MENT,  re.  Hinderance  ;  delay.  Gower. 

DEL  CRED  'E-RE,  n.  [It.,  of  belief,  trust,  or  war- 
ranty^ {Mercantile  Laic.)  The  agreement  by 
which  an  agent  or  factor,  in  consideration  of  an 
additional  premium  or  commission,  engages, 
■when  he  sells  goods  on  credit,  to  guarantee  the 
solvency  of  the  purchaser.  Burrill. 

Del  credere  commission,  the  additional  commission 
granted  to  a  factor  for  guaranteeing  tile  solvency  of  a 
purchaser  to  whom  he  sells  goods  on  credit.    Burrill. 

DE'LE,v.a.  [L.,  imperative  of  (Zefeo.]  (Print- 
ing.) Blot  out ;  erase  ;  —  used  as  a  direction 
to  printers.  Hamilton. 

DEL'5-BLE  [del'e-bl,  Ja.  K.  R.  ;  ds'le-bl,  Sni.],  a. 
[L.  deUbilis.]  That  may  be  blotted  out ;  that 
may  be  erased.  More. 

D¥-LEC'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  delectabilis.]  Pleasing  ; 
delightful.    "  Delectable  bowers."  Quarles. 

D¥-LEC'TA-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
delectable ;  delightfulness ;  pleasantness.iajrei. 

DE-LEC'TA-BLY,  ad.  Delightfully;  pleasantly. 
"  May  we  not  delectably  consider."  Bale. 

DEL-5C-TA'TI0N  [dSl-ek-ta'shun,  W.  Ja.  R.  ; 
de-lek-ta'shun,  S.  K.  Sm.],  n,  [L.  delectatio  ; 
Sp.  delectadon ;,  Fr.  delectation.]  Lively  pleas- 
ure ;  delight.  Sir  T.  More. 

t  DEL'E-GA-CY,  re.  1.  A  certain  number  of  per- 
sons delegated;  a  delegation.  >        Abp.  Laud. 
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2.  A  commission, 
grand  commission." 


'  By  way  of  dekgacy,  or 
Haleigh, 


DEL'^I-GAffE,    0.   a.     [L.   deleffo,   delegatus ;    It. 
delegare;  Sp.  delegar;  Fr.  ddldguer.]     [i.  del- 

EOATED  ;  pp.  DELEGATING,  DELEG.VTED.] 

1.  To  send  on  an  embassy ;  to  depute.  Johnson. 

2.  To  commission  for  the  transaction  of  some 
business ;  to  empower  to  act. 

3.  To  intrust;  to  commit  to  another's  power. 

We  . . .  can  pretend  to  no  further  jurisdiction  over  eacli 
other  tllan  wiiat  he  has  delegated  to  us.  Decay  of  Piety., 


.        .        .  ..        kj<  -  .  -      . 

deligado  ;  Fr.  deligue.]  One  who  is  sent  to  act 
for,  or  to  represent  another ;  a  deputy  ;  a  repre- 
sentative ;  a  commissioner ;  as,  "  A.  delegate  to 
a  convention." 

fle^  A  deleirate.  in  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  is  the 
representative  of  a  territory,  and  has  tlie  rigllt  of  de- 
bating, but  not  of  voting. 

Court  of  delegates,  the  great  court  of  appeal  in  Eng., 
both  in  ecclesiastical  causes  and  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Admiralty  Court.  It  is  now  abolished,  and  its 
functions  transferred  to  the  privy  council.        P.  Cijc. 

Syn.  — See  Representative. 

DEL'5-GATE, a.  Deputed;  delegated.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DEL'5-GAT-5D,  p.  a.  Commissioned  to  repre- 
sent another  ;  deputed. 

DEL-5-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  legatio ;  It.  delegazione ; 
Sp.  delegacion  ;  Fr.  deUgation.\ 

1.  The  act  of  delegating,  or  putting  in  com- 
mission. Barrow. 

2.  The  persons  delegated  ;  the  whole  of  the 
persons  who  represent  a  state  or  district,  or 
the  like,  in  a  deliberative  assembly ;  as,  "  The 
delegation  from  Ohio  "  ;  "The  delegation  from 
Philadelphia." 

3.  (Law.)  A  kind  of  novation,  or  substitution, 
whereby  the  original  debtor,  in  order  to  be  lib- 
erated from  his  creditor,  gives  him  a  third  per- 
son, who  becomes  obliged  in  his  stead  to  the 
creditor,  or  to  the  person  appointed  by  him  :  — 
the  transfer  of  authority  from  one  or  more  per- 
sons to  another  or  to  others.  Bouvier. 

DE-LEJif'DJi,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Things  to  be  blotted 
out  or  erased.  Hamilton. 

+  DEL-5-NIF'f-CAL,  a.  [h.delenificus.']  Having 
virtue  to  assuage  or  ease  pain.  Bailey. 

DJl-LETE',  V.  a.  [L.  deleo,  deletus/]  [«'.  delet- 
ed ;  pp.  deleting,  deleted.]  To  erase  ;  to 
efface  ;  to  blot  out.  D.  Stewart. 

DEL-5-TE'RI-0&S,  a.  [Gr.  ivhrt/pios  ;  iriXloiiai, 
to  destroy ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  del-etereo  ;  Fr.  deldth^e.\ 

1.  Destructive  ;  deadly ;  poisonous.  "  Their 
[plants']  deleterious  quality."  Goldsmith. 

2.  Injurious;  pernicious;  hurtful;  as,  "A 
deleterious  practice." 

t  Dfili'5-TER-Y,  a.  Destructive  ;  deleterious. 
■"  Deletery  medicines."  Hudibras. 

D]p-LE'TION,  n.     [L.  deletio ;  It.  delezione.'] 

1.  The  act  of  blotting  out ;  erasure.  Coc&ram. 

2.  Destruction,     [h.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

d£l-J;-TI"TIOUS  (dSl-e-tSsh'us),  a.  [L.  deleo,  de- 
letus,  to  erase.]  Admitting  erasure  or  blotting 
out ;  —  applied  to  paper.  Crabb. 

DEL'Jl-Tp-RY,  n.     That  which  blots  out.     [e.] 
Confession  . .  .  was  most  certainly  intended  aa  a  detetory 
of  sin.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DELF,  ».    1.  [Goth,  dalf,  a  pit ;     A.  S.  del/an,  to 

dig.]     t  A  mine,  quarry,  or  pit.  May. 

2.  [See  Delft.]      A  kind  of  earthen  ware 

made  to  imitate  porcelain  ;  delft.  Smart. 

DELFT,  or  DELFT'-wArB,  re.  A  kind  of  earth- 
en ware,  covered  with  white  glazing,  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  porcelain  ;  — so  named  from 
having  been  originally  made  at  Delft,  in  Hol- 
land. Brande. 

DE'L}-AC,  n.  [From  Delos.']  (Fine  Arts.)  A 
kind  of  sculptured  vase  :  —  beautiful  bronze  and 
silver.  Craig. 

t  DEL'I-BATE,  I',  n.  [L.  ddibo,  delibatiis.']  To 
sip  ;  to  taste.  Marniion. 

t  DEI^-I-BA'TION,  ».  A  taste  ;  a  sip.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

DJJ-LIB'IJR-ATE,  «).  «.  [Jj-  delibero,  deliberatus  ; 
de,  concerning,  and  libro,  to  weigh  ;  It.  delibe- 
rare ;  Sp.  deliberar  ;  Fr.  dehbdrer.]     [i.  delib- 


EKATED  ;  pp.  deliberating,  delibekated.] 
To  ponder  any  thing  in  the  mind ;  to  consider 
or  think  in  order  to  determine  ;  to  reflect. 

When  love  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts, 

In  spitg  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boaat, 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Consider,  Think. 

D5-l1b'^R-ATE,  v.  It.  To  weigh  in  the  mind ;  to 
consider.  Abp.  Laud. 

D^l-LIB'JRIR-ATB,  a.  1.  Acting  only  after  exam- 
ination and  reflection  ;  circumspect ;  wary  ;  — 
applied  to  persons  ;  as,  "A  deliberate  accuser." 

2.  Formed  after  weighing  carefully  ;  well 
considered  ;  as,  *'  A  deliberate  verdict.' 

3.  Slow ;  gradual.  " Deliberate  iea.t\i." lioolcer. 
Syn. —  See  Thoughtful. 

Djp-LIB'JgR-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  deliberate  manner. 

Df-LIB'^IR-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
deliberate  or  circumspect ;  wariness  ;  careful 
consideration.  "  The  deK6eJ-ate«ess  befitting  a 
Parliament."  King  Charles. 

D?-LIB-?R-A'TipN,  n.  [L.  deliberatio  ;  It.  de- 
Uberazione  ;  Sp.  deliberacion  ;  Fr.  deliberation^] 

1.  The  act  of  deliberating ;  a  careful  weigh- 
ing of  reasons  in  order  to  a  decision ;  thought 
in  order  to  choice ;  consideration. 

Every  spontaneous  action  is  not  therefore  voluntary;  for 
voluntary  presupposes  some  precedent  deliberation,  that  is  to 
say,  some  consideration  and  meditation  of  what  is  likely  to 
follow.  Hobbes. 

2.  Discussion,  agitation,  or  consultation  rel- 
ative to  a  measure  ;  as,  "  The  deliberations  of 
a  legislative  assembly." 

Syn. —  See  Agitation,  Consultation. 

Df-LlB'eR-A-TiVE,  a.  [L.  deliberatimis  ;  It.  § 
Sp.  deliberativo ;  Fr.  deliberatif.]  Pertaining 
to  deliberation  ;  that  deliberates  or  may  delib- 
erate.   "  Deliberative  assemblies."       Bouvier. 

The  people,  by  their  representatives  and  grandees,  were 
intrusted  with  a  deliberative  power  in  making  laws.     JBurhe. 

D5-LIB'^;R-A-TIVE,  «.  A  discourse  or  liind  of 
oratory  in  which  a  question  is  deliberated,  gr 
carefully  weighed  and  examined. 

In  deliberatives,  the  point  is,  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil; 
and  of  good,  what  is  greater,  and  of  evil,  what  is  less.  Bacon. 

Dp-LtB'BR-A-TIVE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  deliberative 
manner.     *'  It  acted  deliberatively."  Burke. 

D^-LIB'jpR-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  deliberates.  "  De- 
liberators  of  questions."  V.  Knox. 

DEL'I-C A-CY,  re.  [It.  delicatezza ;  Sp.  delicadeza ; 
Fr.  delieatesse.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  delicate,  or  of  pleas- 
ing highly ;  rare  agreeableness  to  the  taste  or 
to  some  other  sense. 

On  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best.  Milton. 

2.  Something  highly  pleasing  to  the  taste,  or 
to  some  other  sense  ;  a  dainty. 

These  delicacies 
Imean  of  taste,  sight,  smell — herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers. 
Walks,  and  the  melodies  of  birds.  Milton. 

3.  Fineness,  lightness,  or  elegance  of  struc- 
ture ;  as,  "A  fabric  of  great  delicacy." 

4.  Elegant  or  feminine  beauty. 

a  man  of  jgoodly  presence,  in  whom  strong  making  took 
not  away  delicacy,  nor  beauty  fierceness.  Sidney. 

5.  Exemption  from  hardship  ;  indulgence. 
*'  Gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy."  Milton. 

6.  Inability  to  undergo  hardship  ;  weakness  ; 
as,  *'  Delicacy  of  constitution." 

7.  Unobtrusive  and  affectionate  attention. 
*'  The  delicacies  of  friendship."        Bp.  Taylor. 

8.  Carefulness ;  tact ;  as,  "  To  impart  un- 
pleasant news  with  great  delicacy." 

9.  Shrinking  sensitiveness  ;  sensibility;  scru- 
pulousness. "That . . .  delicacy  which  makes 
him  afraid  of  being  spoken  ill  of."        Addison. 

10.  Freedom  from  every  thing  coarse,  gross, 
or  impure  ;  refinement. 

False  delicacy  is  affectation,  not  politeness.       Spectator. 
Syn.  —  See  Dainty. 
DEL'I-CATE,  a.     [L.  delicatus  ;  delicio,  to  allure  ; 
It.  delicato  ;  Sp.  delicado  ;  Fr.  delicat.] 

1.  Pleasing  to  a  nice  taste ;  pleasant  to  any 
sense.  "  A  delicate  dish."  Bp.  Taylor.  "  A 
delicate  odor."     Shak. 

_  2.  Of  nice  or  exquisite  appearance,  forma- 
tion, or  structure.  "  Their  [the  lungs']  texture 
is  extremely  rfe&'cafe."  Arbuthnot.  "Delicate 
cheeks."     Shak. 


3.  Pleased  only  with  what  is  nice  or  rare  ;  fas- 
tidious; dainty.     "  X)eKcafe  appetites."  Tatler. 

4  Discriminative  ;  having  nice  perceptions  ; 
as,  "  A  delicate  taste." 

5.  Small  but  beautifully  formed  ;  slender  ;  as 
"  Delicate  limbs."  ' 

6.  Without  power  of  endurance  ;  effeminate  ; 
unable  to  endure  hardship  ;  tender ;  weak.  "  A 
delicate  and  tender  prince."  Shajc. 

7.  Mild ;  soft ;  pleasant ;  fine  ;  delightful. 
The  climate  'a  delicate,  the  air  most  sweet.  SliaK: 

8.  That  must  be  touched  with  care  and  tact ; 
requiring  caution  ;  as,  "  A  delicate  subject." 

9.  Free  from  all  grossness  or  impurity  ;  re- 
fined; pure.     "  My  delicate  Axiel."  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Fine. 

DEL'!-CATE,  n.     1.  One  fond  of  dainties.  Tathr. 
2.  pi.  Niceties ;  delicacies,     [ii.]     Churchill. 

DEL'I-CATE-LY,  ad.    In  a  delicate  manner. 

DEL'J-CATE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  del- 
icate ;  softness  ;  effeminacy.  "  The  delicateness 
of  the  Persians."  Brande. 

nEL-I-C4-TES$E',  re.     [Fr.]    Delicacy.     Swift. 

t  DfSL'I-CE^  (del'e-sez),  n.  pi.  [L.  delicia  ;  Fr. 
dAlices.']     Pleasures.  Gower. 

t  Dp-Ll"C!-ATE  (de-llsh'e-at,  66),  7).  re.  [L.  delicio, 
deliciatus.']  To  take  delight ;  to  feast.  "  Flora 
is  disposed  to  deliciate."  Partheneia  Sacra. 

D5-Lr"CI0yS  (de-lish'us,  66),  a.     [L.  deliciosus; 
It.  delizioso ;  Sp.  delicioso ,  Fr.  dt-'ltcieux^  Highly 
pleasing  to  the  senses  ;  grateful.     "  This  deh- 
cious  garden."  "  The  soft,  delicious  ^iii.** Milton. 
J3E^  It  is  now  little  used,  except  in  relation  to  tlie 
sense  of  taste,  but  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  intel- 
lectual taste. 
Syn.  —  See  Delightful. 
D]5;-LI"CIOys-LY,  ad.     In  a  delicious  manner. 

D5-LI"CiquS-NESS  (de-lish'us-nes),  re.  Theqtial- 
ity  of  being  delicious ;  delight ;  pleasure. 

D^-LtCT',  re.  [L.  delictum,  a  fault.]  (Law.)  The 
act  by  which  one  person ,  by  fraud  or  malignity, 
causes  some  damage  or  tort  to  another.  Bouvier. 

DEL-J-GA'TION,  re.  [L.  deligatio  ;  deligo,  deli- 
gcttiis,  to  bind  up  ;  Fr.  deligation.']  (Surg.)  A 
binding  up  ;  a  bandaging.  Wiseinan. 

D5-LIGHT'  (de-llt'),  n.     [It.  dilctto  ;  Sp.  deleite.1 

1.  A  high  degree  of  enjoyment ;  pleasurable 
emotion  ;  great  pleasure  ;  rapture  ;  joy ;  charm. 
"  Sounds  that  give  delight."  Shak. 

2.  The  cause  of  pleasure  or  joy. 

She  was  his  care,  bis  hope,  and  his  delight.      Dryden. 
Syn.- See  Pleasure. 

D?-LiGHT'  (de-llt'),  V.  a.  [L.  delecto  ;  It.  dillet- 
tare;  S]>.  deleitar;  Ti.  delecter.]  [i.  delight- 
ed ;  pp.  DELIGHTING,  DELIGHTED.]      To  pleaSC 

highly ;  to  gratify  much ;  to  afford  extreme 
pleasure  to  ;  to  enrapture  ;  to  charm.  "  The 
sight  will  much  delight  thee."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Charm. 

Df.-LlGHT'  (de-llt'),  V.  re.  To  have  delight  or 
pleasure.     "You  (^eZ^'^'/t^  not  in  music."    Shak. 

D5-LIGHT'A-BLE,  a.  Causing  delight;  delight- 
ful.    "  Spice  delightable."     [li,.]  Chaucer. 

D{;-LIGHT'¥D  (de-llt'ed),  p.  a.  Much  pleased  ; 
highly  gratified. 

D^-LIGHT'fR  (de-lit'er),  n.  One  who  delights. 
"  A  delighter  in  telling  bad  stories."     Barrow. 

D5-LIGHT'FX)l  (de-lit'ful),  a.  Affording  delight ; 
extremely  pleasant ;  charming  ;  very  agreeable. 
"  Delightful  harmony."  Shak.  "  The  situation 
was  delightful."     Cook. 

Syn.  —  Deliirhtfal,  charming,  and  pleasing  are  ap- 
plied both  to  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  and  those  of 
the  senses,  —  delicious,  usually  only  to  those  of  the 
senses.  A  dclig)dful  employment,  scene,  or  spectacle  ; 
charming  music,  disposition  ;  pleasing  manner  or  ad- 
dress ;  a  delicious  morsel  or  fruit.  —  See  Amiable. 

Dp-LlGHT'FUL-LY  (de-IIt'fiil-le),  ad.    In  a  de- 
lightful manner. 
D5-LIGI1T'FUL-NESS    (dc-lit'f>i'-"es),  re. 

1.  The  quality  of  affording  great  pleasure. 
"  The  delightfulness  of  society.'^  Barrow. 

2.  Joy  ;  great  pleasure  ;  delight.        Machin. 
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Df--LIGHT'!NG-LY,  ad.  With  delight.  "  He  did 
not  consent  .  .  .  delightingly."  Bp.  Taylor. 

Df.-LiGHT'LpsS  (de-llt'les),  a.  Wanting,  or  not 
aftbrding,  delight.  "  Day  delightless."  Thomson. 

tDp-tlGHT'OUS,  a.     Delightful.  Chaitcer. 

D5-LIGHT's6mE  (-llt'sum),a.  Delightful.  "This 
country  seemed  .  .  .  delightsome."        Hackluyt. 

Df-LiGHT'SOME-LY,  ad.  Delightfully.  Sherwood. 

Dip-LlGHT'SOME-NESS   (de-15t'sum-nes),  n.    De- 

lightfulness.  Johnson. 

D^-LIM'IT,?).  a.  To  bound;  to  limit,  [u.]  Ed. Rev. 

D5-lIm-5-TA'TION,  n.    [Fr.  dilimitation.^    Lim- 
itation,    [ii.]  Ed.  Rev. 
t  D^-LINE',  V.  a.     To  delineate.  Otway. 
D^-LIN'^-A-MENT,  «.  Delineation,  [k.]  Selden. 

D5-LIN'5-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  delineo,  delineatus ;  de, 
of,  and  linea,  a  line  ;  It.  delineare  ;  Sp.  deli- 
near.}     [i.  delineated  ;   pp.   delineating, 

DELINEATED.] 

1.  To  draw  lines  so  as  to  exhibit  the  form  of ; 
to  design  ;  to  sketch  ;  to  represent.  "  They 
may  delineate  old  Nestor  like  Adonis."  Browne. 

2.  To  describe  so  as  to  present  a  picture  to 
the  mind  ;  to  set  forth  in  a  lively  manner. 

I  have  not  time  to  delineate  to  you  the  glories  of  God's 
heavenly  kingdom.  Wake. 

D5-L!N-5-A'TI0N,  n.  [L.  delineatio  ;  Sp.  deli- 
neacion ;  Fr.  delineation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  delineating  ;  a  description. 

2.  A  representation  by  lines  ;  an  outline  ; 
a  sketch  ;  a  draught.  Mortimer. 

Syn. —  See  Sketch. 

D5-lIn'5-A-TOR,  h.  One  who  delineates.F.Xnoa;. 

t  Df-LIN'E-A-TUEE,  n.    Delineation.   Cotgrave. 

t  D?-1.IN'I-MENT,  n.  [L.  delinimentum.']  A 
mitigating  or  assuaging ;  a  liniment.       Bailey. 

tDEL-I-Nl"TrON,  m.  [L.  &feo,  to  smear.]  The 
act  of  smearing.  Henry  More. 

Df-LIN'aU^N-CY,  re.  [L.  delmquentia  ;  It.  delin- 
quensa.]  A  failure  in  duty ;  a  fault ;  an  offence  ; 
a  misdeed ;  a  misdemeanor  ;  a  crime. 

It  [the  doetrine  of  precxistencc]  eupposeth  . .  .  this  to  be  a 
Btate  of  mcai'ceration  for  former  delinquencies,  Olanville. 

DP-LIN'aUfNT,  a.  [L.  delinqiiens ;  Fr.  delin- 
qiiant.']     Failing  in  duty  ;  guilty  of  an  offence. 

He  that  politically  .  .  .  practiseth  either  for  his  own  profit 
or  for  any  other  sinister  ends,  may  be  well  termed  a  deUrmuent 
person.  State  Trials. 

Dp-LIN'atjpNT  (de-ling'kwent),  n.  One  who  fails 
in  duty  ;  one  who  commits  a  fault,  oifcnce,  or 
crime ;  an  offender. 

On  those  judges  lies  a  heavy  curse 
That  measuce  crimes  by  the  delinquent'^  purse.      Bromc. 

Djp-LIN'au^NT-LY,  ad.   In  a  delinquent  manner. 

t  DEL'I-QUATE,  V.  n.  [L.  de,  down,  and  liquo, 
liquatus,  to  dissolve.]  To  melt ;  to  deliquesce  ; 
to  be  dissolved.  Boyle. 

t  DEL'I-aUATE,  V.  a.    To  dissolve.       Cudworth. 

t  DEL-I-UUA'TION,  n.     Deliquescence.    Bailey. 

DEL-I-aUESOE'  (del-e-kwes'),  i>.  n.  [L.  deli- 
queseo.}  {Chem.)  To  become  liquid  by  absorb- 
ing moisture  from  the  atmosphere  ;  —  said  of 
certain  salts  ;  to  liquefy.  Brande. 

DEL-I-aUES'CENCE,  m.    [Sp.  delicuescencia ;  Fr. 
"        "em.-)  T'  "    "  "■ 


iquescence.}  (Chem.)  The  process  of  deli- 
quescing ;  a  gradual  liquefaction  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  water  from  the  air.  Brande. 

DEL-I-aUES'CENT,  a.  [L.  deliqueseo,  deliques- 
cens,  to  melt ;  It.  deliquescente ;  Sp.  delicite- 
scente;  'Fr.  deliquescent^  [Chem.)  Liquefying 
in  the  air ;  liquefiable.  P.  Cye. 

Dg-LfaUI-ATE  (de-Iik'we-at),  V.  n.  [See  Del- 
lauATE.]     To  deliquesce.  Smart. 

D^-LI-aUI-A'TIQN,  re.     Deliquescence.      Craig. 

DE-LI" QVI-irM  (de-IIk'we-iim),  re.  1.  [L. ;  de, 
clown,  and  liquo,  to  dissolve.]  {Chem.)  Deli- 
quescence. Bp.  Berkeley.  The  liquid  produced 
by  the  deliquescence  of  a  solid.    Smart. 

2.  [L. ;  delinquo,  to  leave.]  (Med.)  Faint- 
ing ;  swooning ;  syncope. 

He . . .  carries  strong  waters  about  with  him,  for  fear  of 
delvpitttraB,  or  being  sicK.  Burton. 


3.  t  Interruption  of  the  sun's  light  without 

an  eclipse. 

Such  a  deliquium  we  read  of  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Ctesar.  Spenser. 


D5-LIE'A-CY,  re.    Delirium. 


Abp.  Sancroft. 


t  D5-LIR'A-MENT,  «.  [L.  deliramentum.]  De- 
lirium. Heywood. 

tDE-LlR'AN-CY,  re.  The  state  of  being  deliri- 
ous ;  delirium' ;  deliracy.  Bp.  Gaitden. 

t  D^-LI'JIANT,  a.  Delirious  ;  raving.  Dr.  Owen. 

tDE-LI'RATE,  V.  re.  [L.  deliro,  deliratus;  Fr. 
dHirer.]    To  dote  ;  to  rave.  Cockeram. 

t  DEL-!-RA'TION,  re.  Alienation  of  mind  ;  mad- 
ness. "Hallucinations  or  (^e^iroizores."  Cudworth. 

D^-LIE'J-OUS,  a.  [L.  deliriis ;  deliro,  deliratus, 
to  go  out  of  the  furrow ;  de,  from,  and  lira,  a 
furrow ;  It.  deliro.']  Affected  by  delirium ;  wan- 
dering in  mind ;  raving ;  frenzied ;  deranged ; 
insane. 

But  if  on  bed 
Velirioua  flung,  sleep  from  his  pillowflies; 
All  night  he  tosses,  nor  the  balmy  power 
In  any  posture  finds.  Thomson. 

D5-LIR'I-0US-LY,  ad.     In  a  delirious  manner. 

DJg-LIR'J-OUS-NESS,  re.    State  of  being  delirious. 

DE-LIR'I-tJM,  re.     [L.]     (Med.)  A  disorder  of  the 
intellect,  or  alienation  of  mind,  connected  with 
fever. — It  is  dependent  on  disease,  and  thus 
distinguished  from  mania  or  madness. 
Syn.  —  See  Insanity. 

DE-LIR'I-t/M  TRE'MEJ^^.  [L.]  (Med.)  A 
disease  of  the  brain,  characterized  by  frightful 
dreams  and  visions,  and  resulting  from  the  ex- 
cessive and  protracted  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 
It  is  almost  peculiar  to  drunkards.         Brande. 

Jd^  "  A  barbarous  expression,  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  of  a  delirium  coexisfiiig  with  a  tremulous 
condition  of  the  body  or  limbs."    HoUyn. 

AEL-!-TES'C5NCE,  re.  [L.  delitescentia  ;  Fr.  de- 
liteseence.] 

1.  Retirement ;  obscurity. 

To  soothe  him  into  inactivity  and  delitescence.      Johnson, 

2.  (Surg.)  A  sudden  and  unexpected  subsi- 
dence, as  of  a  tumor.  Brande. 

DBL-I-TES'CfiNT,  a.  [L.  delitesco,  delitescens, 
to  hide  away.]    Concealed ;  lying  hid.  Johnson. 

tDp-LIT'I-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  delitigo,  delitagatus.] 
To  strive  with  in  words  ;  to  chide.      Cockeram. 

t  D5-LIT-I-GA'TIpN,  re.  A  striving  ;  a  contend- 
ing :  —  a  chiding.  Bailey. 

D5-LIv'5R,  v.  a.  [L.  libera  ;  liber,  free  ;  It.  libe- 
rare,  and  deliberare ;  Sp.  delibrar ;  Fr.  delivrer,'] 

{i.  DELIVERED  ;  2V-  DELIVERING,  DELIVERED.] 

1.  To  set  free  ;  to  liberate  ;  to  release.  "Thus 
she  the  captive  did  deliver."  Prior. 

2.  To  rescue  ;  to  save ;  to  'extricate ;  to  re- 
deem. 

I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of  Brainford, 
but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  comiterfeiting  the 
action  of  an  old  woman,  delivered  me.  Shak, 

3.  To  give  over  ;  to  commit ;  to  yield  up ; 
to  surrender  ;  to  grant ;  to  relinquish  ;  to  trans- 
fer ;  to  discharge.  "Deliver  me  the  key."  "  See 
these  letters  delivered."  Shak. 

Swear  unto  me  .  . .  that  thou  wilt  neither  kill  me  nor  de- 
liver me  into  the  hands  of  my  master.  I  Sam,  xxx.  15. 

4.  To  utter  ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  speak. 

I  knew  a  eierpyman  who  appeared  to  deliver  his  sermon 
without  looking  mto  his  notes.  Swift, 

5.  To  disburden  of  a  child,  as  in  childbirth. 
She  is  something  before  her  time  delivered,  Sliok, 

6.  t  To  put  into  action ;  to  give  effect  to ;  to 
exert. 

Musidorus  could  not  perform  any  action,  or . . .  deliver 
that  strength  more  nimbly.  Sidney. 

Syn.  —  A  person  is  delivered  or  rescued  from  exist- 
ing evil,  and  saved  from  impending  or  future  evil. 
Deliver  or  rescue  from  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ;  save 
from  destruction  ;  liberate,  free,  or  set  free  from  prison 
or  confinement ;  release  from  bondage.  —  Deliver  prop- 
erty into  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  surrender  a  for- 
tress J  ffive  up.  or  yield,  the  point  in  dispute  ;  deliver, 
or  discharge,  a  cargo.  —  Deliver  a  discourse  ;  speak,  or 
tell,  the  truth  ;  utter  a  sentiment. 

To  deliver  over,  to  put  into  another's  bands ;  to 
transmit.  —  To  deliver  up,  to  surrender.  "  Deliver  up 
the  crown."    Shak. 


t  DJI-Liv'^K,  a.  Nimble ;  free  j  active.  Chaucer. 

De-LIV'5R-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be,  or  is  to  be, 
delivered.  •         Hale. 

D^-LIV'^R-ANCE,  re.     [Fr.  delivranee.] 

_  1.  Release,  as  from  captivity  or  confinement; 
liberation ;  emancipation  ;  redemption  ;  escape. 
"'Piench  deliverance  to  the  captives."  Luke  iv.  18. 

2.  Rescue,  as  from  impending  danger  or  evil. 
"  Unexpected  deliverances  from  evil.     Beattie. 

3.  The  act  of  uttering  or  pronouncing.  Shak. 

4.  Parturition  ;  childbirth.  Bacon. 
4JE^  In  tile  last  two  senses,  delivery  is  now  com- 
monly used. 

Syn.  —  Deliverance  from  oppression  or  trouble ; 
release  from  prison  ;  rescue  from  captivity  ;  delivery  of 
property,  or  of  a  speech  ;  ]a.il-delivery. 

D^-Ll  V'$R-^;r,  re.    One  who  delivers ;  a  rescuer. 

D(;-LtV'5R-ESS,  re.  A  female  deliverer.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  Dp-LIV'jfR-LY,  ad.    Nimbly.  Spenser. 

t  D5-LIV']E:R-N£SS,  re.     Agility  ;  activity.    Todd. 

D?-LIV'ER-Y,  re.    1.  The  act  of  delivering,  giving 

over,  committing,  or  yielding  up ;  surrender. 

The  investitures  of  bishops  and  abbots  . . .  originally  given 
by  the  delivery  of  the  pastoral  ring  and  staflF.  Bumct. 

2.  Release;  liberation;  emancipation. 

He  swore,  with  sobs, 
That  he  would  labor  my  dehverii.  Shak. 

3.  Manner  of  speaking ;  utterance ;  pronun- 
ciation ;  elocution. 

I  was  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  figure  and  de- 
livery, as  well  as  with  his  discourses.  Addison, 

4.  Childbirth ;  parturition.  Isa.  xxvi.  7. 

5.  f  Use  of  the  limbs ;  agility ;  activity.  Wotton. 
Syn.  —  See  Delivekance. 

d£lL,  re.     [Of  the  same  origin  as  dale.   Johnson. 

—  A.  S.  delfan,  to  dig,  to  delve.  Richardson. — 

Goth.  §  Dut.  dal.  —  See  Dale,  and  Delve.]    A 

hollow  place  ;  a  little  dale  or  valley  ;  a  dingle. 

Dingle  or  bushy  deU  of  this  wild-wood.  Milton. 

D5-L0UL',  re.    [Arab.]     (Zoill.)  A  dromedary  ;  a 
swift  camel  for  riding.  Layard, 

DELPH,  u.    See  Dele,  and  Delpt.  Swift. 

DEL'PHJ-A,  re.     (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali ;  del- 
phinia. -^See  Delphinia.  P.  Cye. 

DEL'PHJ-AN,  a.    Delphic.  Smart. 

DEL'PHJC,  a.     [Or.  M.iptxdg,  AiX<fol,  the  name  of  a 
city  of  Phocis,  in  Greece  ;  L.  delphicus.] 

1.  Relating  to  Delphi,  the  seat  of  the  most 
famous  oracle  of  antiquity ;  as,  "  The  Delphic 
priestess." 

2.  Resembling  a  Delphic  response  ;  oracular. 
"  Those  Delphic  lines."  Milton. 

DEL'PHIN-ATE,  re.    (Chejn.)  A  compound  of  del- 
phinic  acid  and  a  base.  Craig. 


DJEL'PHJNE  (del'fjn),  a.  [L.  dclphinus,  a  dol- 
phin.—  See  Dauphin.]  Relating  to  the  dau- 
phin of  France. 

Delphine  editions  of  the  Latin  classics  were  editions 
prepared  by  thirty-nine  distinguished  scholars,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin 
(in  usum  Delphini),  under  the  superintendence  of 
Montausier,  Bossuet,  and  Huet.  Brande. 

DipL-PHIN'I-A,  re.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali 
obtained  from  the  see'ds  of  Delphinium  staphi- 
sagria,  or  staves-acre.  Brande. 

D^L-PHIN'JC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  oil  of  Delphinus  globiceps.  Craig. 

DEL'PHJN-lTE,  re.  (Min.)  A  mineral,  called  also 
epidote,  uni  pistacite.  Cleaveland. 

DEL-PHIJir'I-UM,  re.  [Gr.  i5£;.i^ff,  a  dolphin.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  the  larkspur  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  nectary  to 
the  conventional  figures  of  the  dolphin.    Craig. 

DEL-PHI ' M-US,  n.  [L.]  1.  (ZociZ.)  ALinuEean 
genus  of  cetaceous  mammals  ;  —  restricted,  in 
modern  zoology,  to  those  species  of  cetacea 
which  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  all  simple  and 
almost  all  conical ;  the  dolphin.  Brande. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  Dolphin  ;  a  northern  con- 
stellation. Hind. 

DEL  SEG^rO  (del  san'yo).  [It.,  from  the  sign.] 
(Mits.)  A  musical  direction  to  repeat  from  the 
sign. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  If,  short;   A,  5,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;  HEIR,  HER; 
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DfiL'TA,  n. ;  pi.  deltas.  The  name  of  the  Greek 
letter  A:  —  a  term  applied  to  an  alluvial  tract 
of  country,  of  a  triangular  shape,  like  the  Greek 
letter  A,  between  the  diverging  mouths  of  a 
river,  often  subject  to  inundation.  Lijell. 

D?L-TA'!C,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  del- 
ta ;  triangular.  Ed.  Rev. 

DEL'TA-LEAVED,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  leaves 
shaped  like  the  Greek  letter  A.  Maunder. 

DEL'TOID,  u,.  1.  Resembling  the  Greek  letter 
delta  [A]. 

2.  (Anat.)  Noting  a  muscle  of  the  shoulder 
which  serves  to  lift  the  arm.  Brando. 

3.  {Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  of 
the  Greek  delta  (A) ;  as,  "  A  deltoid  leaf."  Gray. 

DfiL'TOID,  n.  [Fr.  deltotde.']  (Anat.)  A  triangu- 
lar muscle  which  forms  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
shoulder,  and  covers  the  shoulder  joints  ;  —  serv- 
ing to  raise  the  arm  directly  upwards.  Dunglison. 

DEL'TblD-O'VATE,  a.  Having  an  outline  be- 
tween the  shape  of  an  egg  and  of  the  Greek 
letter  A.  Craig. 

D:p-LUD'A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  deceived. 
"Cognition  is  noways  deludable."  [e.]  Browne. 

D^-LUDE',  V.  a.  [L.  deludo  ;  de,  upon,  and  ludo, 
to  play ;  It.  deludere ;  Sp.  deludir^  \i.  delud- 
ed ;  pp.  DELUDING,  DELUDED.] 

1.  To  lead  into  error  by  imposing  upon  the 
understanding ;  to  mislead ;  to  deceive  ;  to  im- 
pose upon  ;  to  beguile ;  to  cheat ;  to  circumvent. 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feigned  pretence 

Of  proffered  peace,  delude  the  prince.  JDryden. 

2.  f  To  disappoint ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  elude. 
"It  defodes  thy  search"  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Deceive,  Mislead. 

D5-LUD'5D,  p.  a.     Deceived ;  imposed  upon  ;  be- 
guiled; cheated. 
D^-LUD'^R,  n.     One  who  deludes  ;  a  deceiver. 
D5-LUD'ING,n.  Collusion  ;  deception.  Prideaux. 

DEL'tJpE  (del'mj),  n.  [L.  diluvium  ;  diluo,  to 
wash  away ;  It.  4"  Sp.  dihtvio ;  Fr.  deluge.'] 

1.  An  inundation,  or  overflowing  of  the  earth, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  water  ;  a  flood  ;  an 
overflow  ;  —  particularly  the  great  flood  in  the 
time  of  Noah. 

2.  Any  overflow  resembling  an  inundation. 
"  A  fiery  deluge."  Milton. 

3.  A  wide-spreading  and  overwhelming  ca- 
lamity. "  This  deluge  of  pestilence."    Chaucer. 

Syn. —  See  Overflow. 

DEL'U^E  (dSl'luj),  V.  a.  [i.  deluged  ;  pp.  del- 
uging, deluged.] 

1.  To  cover  with  waters  ;  to  lay  totally  under 
water  ;  to  submerge  ;  to  inundate ;  to  drown. 

Deluged  by  the  foam, 
The  sliip  sinks  foundering  in  the  dark  abyss.      Philips. 

2.  To  cover  with  any  thing  liquid. 
At  every  step  before  Achilles  stood 

The  crimson  surge,  and  deluged  him  with  blood.   Pope, 

3.  To  cover,  as  with  water :  to  overwhelm 
with  any  wide-spreading  calamity. 

At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 

Shall  deluge  all.  -  Pope. 

D5-LU'§ION  (de-lu'zhun,  93),  n.  [L.  delude ;  It. 
delusione^ 

1.  The  act  of  deluding ;  a  trick  by  which  the 
understanding  is  imposed  upon ;  deception. 

Give  thy  fond  arts  and  thy  delusions  o'er.  Mouie, 

2.  A  false  belief;  illusion  ;  fallacy  ;  error. 

I.  waking,  viewed  with  grief  the  rising  sun. 
And  fondly  mourned  the  dear  delusion  gone.         Prior. 
Syn.  — See  Illusion. 

D^-LU'SJVE,  a.  Tending  to  delude  ;  deceptive  ; 
deceitful ;  fraudulent ;  fallacious  ;  illusory.  "  A 
delusive  dream."  Sherbwue. 

Syn.  — See  Fallacious. 

D5-LU'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  delusive  manner.  Scott. 

DJ-LU'SJVE-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  the  quality 

of  being  delusive.  Tucker. 

D^-LtJ'SO-KY,   a.     Delusive.     "Those  delusory, 

false  pretences."  Prynne. 

DELVE  (delv),  V.  a.     [A.  S.  delfan ;  Dut.  delven.l 

\i.   DELVED  ;  pp.  DELVING,  DELVED.]      To  dig  ; 

to  open  the  ground  with  a  spade. 

He  digged  a  pit,  and  delved  it  deep.  MUon. 

To  delve  one  to  the  root,  to  trace  his  genealogy.  Shak. 


DfiLVE,  V.  n.    To  dig ;  to  use  the  spade. 

When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  spaii, 

"Where  was  then  the  gentleman  'f  John  Sail  or  Wat  l)jler. 

d£lVE,  n.     1.  t  A  pit ;  a  ditch.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  t  A  dell.     "  That  shady  delve."     Spenser. 

3,  A  certain  quantity  of  coals  dug  in  the 
mine.     [Local.]  Craig. 

DELV'^R,  n.    One  who  delves ;  a  digger. 

D5-MAg-N5-T[-ZA'TION,  n.  Act  of  depriving 
of  magnetism,  or  of  animal  magnetism.  Clarke. 

Djp-MAG'N^-TiZE,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  magne- 
tism. Clarke. 

DEM-A-GOP'JC,         )a.     [Gr.  Jway^yiKM     Re- 
DfiM-A-GOyj-CAL,  >  lating  to,  or  like,  a  dema- 
gogue ;  factious,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

DEM'A-g6g-I§M,  or  DEM'A-GO-gft^M,  re.  The 
practice,  or  the  principles,  of  a  demagogue. 

Clarke. 

DEM'A-GOGUE  (d6m'?-gog),  re.  [Gr.  Sriiiayioyot ; 
SjjiJtoi!,  people,  and  ayw,  to  lead.]  A  ringleader 
of  a  faction  or  of  the  rabble;  a  popular  and 
factious  orator  or  agitator ;  a  factious  or  sedi- 
tious leader. 

Demagogi,  employed  by  Hacket,  went  before  dem~ 
agogues.  —  Milton  finds  demagogue  in  Icon  Basilike; 
—  "  this  goblin  word,"  as  lie  calls  it.  Trench. 

A  plausible,  insignificant  word,  in  the  mouth  of  an  expert 
demagogue,  is  a  dangerous  and  dreadful  weapon.  South. 

DEM-A-g6^'Y,  re.  [Gr.  Sniiaywyia.']  The  quali- 
ties of  a  demagogue.  Maunder. 

D?-MAIN',  or  D^-MESNE'  (de-man'  or  de-men') 
[de-men',  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  de-man',  S.  B.  Ja. ; 
de-man'  or  de-men'.  P.],  re.  [L.  dominium ; 
Low  L.  demaniiim.,  domayiium,  dominicum  ;  Fr. 
domain  ;  Old  Fr.  dernaine,  demain.  —  "Demain, 
demean,  demesne,  domain ;  —  the  same  word,  so 
variously  written."  Richardson.  —  "As  to  its 
etymology,  there  have  been  various  sugges- 
tions ;  VIZ.,  demesne,  a  man's  oion  land  ;  de 
main,  that  of  which  he  has  manual  occupa- 
tion ;  domus,  that  which  is  kept  for  the  support 
of  the  household.  All  these,  together  with  the 
word  demesne  itself,  are  rejected  by  Spelman, 
who  considers  the  proper  spelling  to  be  demain, 
the  French  form  of  the  Latin  dominicum,  the 
original  word-,  formed  from  dominus."  Burrill. 
— "  Demesne  is  derived  from  de  mansio,  and 
properly  means  that  part  of  the  estate  attached 
to  the  mansion,  or  house,  where  the  proprietor 
remains  or  resides."     Sullivan.'] 

1.  (Law.)  Land  which  a  man  had  under  his 
immediate  control,  either  by  having  it  in  his 
actual  manual  possession,  or  by  having  the 
right  to  resume  possession  at  pleasure  ; — the 
lord's  own  land,  in  contradistinction  to  what 
was  held  by  his  tenants  ;  —  land  which  was  man- 
ually occupied  and  possessed  for  the  support  of 
the  lord  and  his  household.  Burrill. 

2.  The  proprietorship  of  one  holding  a  manor ; 
as,  "  An  owner  in  demesne." 

3.  Property  in  real  estate.  Cowper. 
.Ancient  demesne,  (Eng.  Law.)  certain  manors  which 

were  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  or  William  the  Conqueror,  as 
appears  by  Domesday  Book,  in  which  they  were  en- 
tered. Burrill. 

D^-mAnd'  (12),  V.  a.  [L.  demando,  to  give  in 
charge  ;  to  intrust ;  It.  dimandare ;  Sp.  deman- 
dar;  Fr.  demander,  to  ask.]     \i.  demanded; 

pp.  DEMANDING,  DEMANDED.] 

1.  To  ask  with  authority  ;  to  call  for  ;  to 
claim  ;  to  require  ;  to  exact. 


The  pound  of  flesh  which  I  demand  of  him 
Is  dearly  bought;  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it. 


Shale. 


2.  To  question  ;  to  inquire  of;  to  interrogate. 

The  oracle  of  Apollo,  being  demanded  when  the  war  and 
misery  of  Greece  should  have  an  end,  replied,  when  they 
would  double  the  altar  in  Delos,  which  was  of  a  cubical 
form.  Feacham. 

3.  (Law.)  To  claim  as  due  ;  to  prosecute  in 
a  real  action.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Exact. 

D5-mAnd'  (12),  re.    [Sp.  demanda ;  Fr.  demande.'] 
1.  A  claim ;  a  call  of  authority ;  a  requisition ; 
an  exaction. 

He  that  has  the  confidence  to  turn  his  wishes  into  demands, 
will  be  but  a  little  way  from  thinking  he  ought  to  obtain 
theih.  Locke. 

_  2.  The  act  of  calling  for  any  thing  with  a 
view  to  purchase  it ;  a  want ;  desire  to  obtain. 

The  bookseller  tells  mc  the  demand  for  those  my  papers  in- 
creases daily.  Addison. 


3.  That  which  is  demanded. 

4.  A  question ;  an  inquiry ;  an  interrogation. 

The  good  Anchises  raised  him  with  his  hand, 

"Who,  thus  encouraged,  answered  our  demand.  Dryden. 

5.  {Law.)  A  calling  for  a  thing  due,  or  claimed 
to  be  due ;  —  a  thing  or  an  amount  claimed  to 
be  due  ;  a  claim.  Burrill. 

Demand  and  supply,  (Polit.  Economy.)  terms  used  to 
express  the  relations  between  consumption  and  pro- 
duction —  between  the  demand  of  purchasers  and  the 
supply  -of  commodities  by  those  who  have  them  to 
sell.  P.  Cyc. 

D{;-mAnd'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be,  or  is  proper 
to  be,  deinanded.  Bacon. 

D5-mAnd'ANT,  re.  1.  One  who  demands;  a  de- 
mander. "  The  importunity  of  the  demand- 
ant." Burke. 
2.  {Law.)  One  who  brings  a  real  action,  or 
who  demands  lands,  &c. ;  —  corresponding  to 
plaintiff  \rt  personal  actions.                    Burrill. 

D^-iMAnd'JR,  re.    One  who  demands.      Holland. 
D^-mAnd'RBSS,  •/(.     {Law.)    A  female  demand- 
ant or  plaintift'.  Cotgrave. 

DC-MAR'CATE,  v.  a.  To  divide;  to  separate; 
to  bound ;  to  mark  the  limits  of.  [n.]  Wilkinson. 

DE-MAR-CA'TION,  n.  [Sp.  demarcacion ;  Fr. 
demarcation.  —  SeeMAEK.]  Division;  a  boun- 
dary by  which  one  object  is  separated  from 
another; — used  only  in  the  expression  line  of 
demarcation.  Brande. 

D^-MARCH',  re.    Gait;  march,  [e.]   Lond.  Jour. 

DE'MAR€H,  re.  [Gr.  Sfi/iapxas  ;  L.  demarchus.]  A 
magistrate  of  a  ward.     [England.]  Smart. 

D^-MEAN',  V.  a.  [i.  demeaned  ;  pp.  demean- 
ing, DEMEANED.] 

1.  ["From  the  Fr.  se  dimener,  to  behave,  or 
conduct  one's  self."  Norm.  Fr.  demesner.]  To 
behave ;  to  carry ;  to  conduct ;  —  with  the  re- 
flective pronoun. 

Those  plain  and  legible  lines  of  duty  requiring  us  to  de- 
mean ourselves  to  God  humbly  and  devoutly,  to  our  govern- 
ors obediently,  and  to  our  neighbors  justly,  and  to  ourselvea 
soberly  and  temperately.  South. 

2.  To  debase ;  to  disgrace  ;  to  humble. 

Lord,  dost  thou  go  about  to  wash  my  feet?  It  is  a  thou- 
sand times  fitter  that  I  should  wash  thine;  nor  can  I  bear  to 
see  thee  demean  thyself  thus.  Doddridge. 

jU®=-  "  Demean  .  .  .  some  writers  erroneously  use 
this  word  in  the  sense  of  debase,  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
pound of  mean,  low,  base."    Sullivan. 

3.  f  To  treat.  "That  man  demean  and  use 
his  own  body  in  .  .  .  decorum."         Bp.  Taylor. 

Syn. —  See  Behave. 

DFj-MEAN',  n.  Estate  in  land.  —  See  Demain, 
and  Demesne.  Johnson. 

tDf- MEAN' (de-men'),  re.    1.  A  mien;  demeanor. 
"  They  bring  me  news  of  his  demean."  Spenser. 
2.  Treatment ;  usage. 

Of  all  the  vile  demean  and  usage  bad.  Spenser. 

D5-MEAN'pR,  re.     Carriage ;    behavior ;    deport- 
ment; conduct;  air.    "Propriety  of  rfcmeareor." 
Steele.    "  Yom"  unassuming  demeanor."  Smith. 
Syn. — See  Air,  Behavior. 
tD?-MEAN'URB,  re.    Demeanor.  Barrett. 

DE-M5M-BRA"ripN,  re.  [L.  dis,  asunder,  and 
membrum,  a  limb ;  Fr.  demembrer,  to  dismem- 
ber.] The  act  of  dismembering,  or  cutting  off 
a  member.  Grahame. 

DE'M^N-CY,  n.     \1j.  dementia ;    de,  out  of,  and 
mens,  mentis,  the  mind ;  It.  denienza ;  Sp.  de- 
mencia ;  Fr.  demence.']     {Law.)  Loss  of  under- 
standing ;  insanity.  Skelton. 
Syn.  —  See  Insanity. 

Df.-MENT',  V.  a.  [L.  demento  ;  Sp.  dementar.'] 
H.  demented  ;  pp.  dementing,  demented.] 
To  make  mad  or  insane,     [e.]  Bale. 

D¥-MEN'TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  demento,  dementatus.'] 
To  make  mad  or  frantic.  Burton. 

D?-MEN'TATE,  (J.  Infatuated ;  insane.  "Arise, 
thou  dementate  sinner."     [e.]  Hammond. 

DE-M:5;N-TA'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  making  mad 
or  depriving  of  the  senses,     [e.]  Whitlock. 

Dp-MENT'pD,  p.  (8.    Insane;  infatuated.  Qu.Rev. 

DF.-MF.J\r'  TI-4  (de-mSn'ahe-?),  n.   [L.]    {Med.)  A 

form  of  mental  alienation,  most  frequently  oc- 
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curring  in  aged  persons  ;   loss  of  intellect ;  idi- 
ocy ;  demency.  Palmer. 
Syn.  —  See  Insanity. 

D^;-MEPH-!-TI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  purifying 
from  mephitic  or  foul  air.  Craig. 

D?-MEPH'!-TIZE,  V.  a.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and  mephi- 
tis, a  noxious  exhalation.]  To  purify  from  me- 
phitis or  unwholesome  air.  Smart. 

+  D¥-MER§tE',  V.  a,    [L.  demergo.']    To  immerse. 

Boyle. 

D5-MER']T,  11.   [It.  ^  Sp.  demerito  ;  Fr.  demerite.'] 

1. 1  Desert ;  —  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense. 

These  men  . . .  receive  according  to  tlieir  demerits:  and 
Srst  for  their  faults.  State  TriaU. 

2.  Ill  desert;  that  which  makes  worthy  of 
punishment  or  of  blame. 

Mine  is  the  merit,  tlie  demerU  tliine,  Drydcn. 

tBE-MEE'JT,  V.  a.  [L.  demereor,  demeritus  ;  Fr. 
demeriter^ 

1.  To  deserve;  —  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad 
sense.  "  If  I  have  demerited  any  love  ...  at 
your  hands."  Udal.  "  They  .  .  .  demerit  a  hal- 
ter."   State  Trials. 

2.  To  deprive  of  merit.  Shelford. 

t  D5-MERSE',  V.  a.  [L.  demergo,  demersus.Ji  To 
plunge  into  ;  to  immerse.  Boyle. 

Df-MERSED'  (de-mSrst'),  a.  [L.  demergo,  de- 
mersus,  to  sink.]  {Bot.)  Under  water;  —  ap- 
^plied  to  leaves  growing  under  water.         Gray. 

D^-MER'SION,  n.    [L.  demersio ;  It.  demersione.'] 

1.  A  drowning ;  immersion,     [r.]         Bailey. 

2.  (Chem,.')  The  act  of  dissolving  any  thing 
by  immersion  in  a  liquid.  Bailey. 

D?-ME§'MeR-IZE,  V.  a.  To  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  mesmerism ;  to  demagnetize.  Month.  Rev. 

DE-MESNE'  (de-m5n'),  ».     {Law.)  See  Demain. 

DJP-MES'NI-AL  (de-mS'iie-jl),  a.  Belonging  to  a 
demesne!   '[r.]  Maunder. 

DEm'J—  (dSm'e).  [Fr.,  from  L.  dimidium;  di, 
apart,  and  medius,  the  middle.]  A  prefix  or  in- 
separable particle,  used  in  composition,  and 
signifying  half;  as,  deTnigod,  that  is,  half  a  god. 
It  corresponds  with,  and  is  related  to,  the  Greek 
hemi,  and  the  Latin  semi. 

Df-Mf,  n.  A  half-feUow  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  —  See  Demt.  Crahb. 

DEM'!-BAIN,  re.     A  hip-bath  ;  demi-bath.  Clarke. 

DEM'I-BAS'TION,  re.  (Fort.)  A  part  of  a  cro^vn- 
work  which  lias  one  face  and  one  flank  cut  off 
by  the  capital.  Campbell. 

DEM'I-BATH,  re.  A  bath  in  which  the  lower  half 
only  of  the  body  is  immersed ;  a  hip-bath.  Craig. 

DEM'J-BEI-GADE',n.  (AfjV.)  A  half  brigade.  Craig. 

DEM'I— CA'DfiNCE,  re.  (Mus.)  An  imperfect  ca- 
dence ;  the  last  or  final  soimd  of  a  verse  in  a 
chant  when  it  falls  on  any  other  than  the  key- 
note. Moore. 

DEM'I— CAN'NON,  re.  A  kind  of  cannon,  formerly 
used,  carrying  balls  from  30  to  36  pounds' 
weight.  Shak. 

DEM'I— CROsS,  n.  An  instrument  for  taking  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars.  Maunder. 

DfiM'I— CUL'VfjR-IN,  re.  (Crunnery .)  Anine-pound- 
er ;  — wi-itten  also  demy-culverin.  "  Two  demi- 
culveritis  and  two  other  good  guns."  Clarendon. 

DEM'{-DE'1-FY,  v.  a.     To  half  deify.         Cowper. 

DEM'I-DEV'IL  (-dev'vl),  re.  One  partaking  of  the 
infernal  nature ;  one  who  is  half  a  devil.    Shak. 

DEM'I-DIS'TANCE,  n.  (Fort.)  The  distance  be- 
tween the  ou'twardpolygons  and  the  flank.  Crabb. 

DEM'I-Di'TONE,  re.  (Mm.)  A  minor  third. — 
See  Third.  Brande. 

DEM'I-GAUNT'L?T,  re.  (Surg.)  A  bandage,  like 
a  glove,  used  in  setting  disjointed  fingers.  Crabb. 

DEM'I— GOD,  n.  One  who  partakes  of  the  divine 
nature  ;  one  who  is  half  a  god ;  a  deified  hero ; 
—  applied  especially  to  one  of  the  inferior  di- 
vinities of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  divinity  and  a  mortal.  Brande. 

DEM'J-G6d'D5SS,  re.  A  female  demi-god.  Craig. 


DEM'I-GOR^JB,  n.  (Fort.)  Half  a  gorge;  that 
part  of  the  polygon  which  remains  after  the 
flank  is  raised,  leading  from  the  curtain  to  the 
angle  of  the  polygon.  London  Ency. 

t  DISm'I-GRATE,  v.  n.  [L.  demigro,  demigratm.] 
To  emigrate.  Coeka-am. 

t  DEM-I-GRA  TION,  n.     Emigration.     Cockeram. 

DEM'I-GROAT,  re.  A  half  groat.  Craig. 

DEM'I-JOHN  (dS[n'e-j5n),  re.  [Arab,  damagan.  Nie- 
buhr.  —  From  Damaghan,  a  town  in  Khorassan, 
a  province  of  Persia,  once  famous  for  its  glass- 
works. G.  P.  Marsh.  —  Fr.  dam^-jeanne.}  A 
large  glass  vessel  or  bottle  approaching  the 
spherical  form,  with  a  small  neck,  and  usually 
enclosed  in  wicker-work.  Adams. 

DEM'I-I.Ance,  re.    A  light  lance.  Dryden. 

DEM'I-LUNB,  re.  (Fort.)  A  work  constructed  to 
cover  the  curtain  and  shoulders  of  the  bastions ; 
—  sometimes  called  a  ravelin.  Campbell. 

DEM'J-MAN,  re.     Half  a  man.  Knolles. 

DEM'I-NAT'URED  (-nat'yurd),  a 
the  nature  of  another  animal. 


DEM'{-OF-Pl"CIAL    (-of-flsh'jl, 
official'  or  partly  authorized. 


Partaking  half 
Shak. 

66),   M.    Partly 
Craig. 

DEM'I-PEEM'!-S5§,  re.^Z.  Half  premises.  Hooker. 

DEM'I-PUP'PJpT,  re.    A  half-sized  puppet.    Shak. 

DEM'I-aUA'VpR,  re.     (Mus.)  A  note  equal 
in  duration  to  half  a  quaver  ;  a  semiqua-    \, 
ver ;  —  represented  thus  :  |p 

DEM'!— REP,  re.  A  woman  of  demi-reputation,  or 
suspicious  character.  Burney. 

DEMl-RI-LIE'rb,n.  [It.]  Half-relief ;  a  mode 
of  sculpture  representing  figures  standing  half 
out  from  the  plane.  Hamilton. 

D^;-Ml§-A-BIL'!-TY,  re.  (Law.)  The  quality  of 
being  demisable.  Burrill. 

D?-MIS'A-BLE,  a.  (Law.)  Capable  of  being  de 
mised  or  leased.  Blackstone. 

DEM'I-SANG,  re:  [Fr.  demi,  half,  and  sang,  blood.] 
(Law.)    One  who  is  of  half-blood.  Crabb. 

D^-MI^E'  (de-miz'),  71.  [L.  demissio  ;  demitto,  to 
remove  ;  de,  from,  and  mitto,  to  send ;  Fr.  de- 
mise.! 

1.  (Law.)  The  conveyance  of  an  estate  either 
in  fee,  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years  ;  a  lease  ; 
—  the  natural  dissolution  of  the  sovereign  of 
England,  by  which  the  royal  authority  is  trans- 
ferred, without  any  interregnum  or  interval,  to 
his  successor.  Burrill. 

So  tender  is  the  law  of  supposing  even  a  iiosaibility  of  his 
[the  king's]  death,  that  his  natural  dissolution  is  generally 
called  hiS  demise,  —  "demissio  regis,  vel  coronm,"  — an  ex- 
pression which  signifies  merely  a  transfer  of  property. 

Jllackstone. 

2.  Death;  decease;  —  used  in  speaking  of  a 
distinguished  personage. 

Syn.  —  See  Death. 

D?-MI§E'  (de-mlz'),  V.  a.  [i.  demised  ;  pp.  DE- 
'mising,  demised.] 

1.  (Law.)  To  convey,  as  an  estate  for  life  or 
for  years  ;  to  lease.  Hammond. 

2.  To  grant  at  one's  death  ;  to  grant  by  will ; 
to  bequeath.  Swift. 

DEM'I-SfiM-l-QUA'VJIR,  re.  (Mus.)  A  note  of  the 
sixth    degree    of  length,  reckoning    from    the 
semibreve,  or  longest  note   now  in   com-    p 
mon  use ;  the  ttV  part  of  a  semibreve ;  —   p 
represented  thus  :  ^ 

tD5-MISS',  «.  [h.  demisstis.']  Humble.   Spenser. 

D;p-MiS'SIpN,  re.      [L.  demissio  ;  Fr.  demission.] 

1.  Diminution  of  dignity  ;  degradation,     [e.] 

L'Esfrange. 

2.  Relinquishment ;  surrender.       Holinshed. 

D^-MIS'SJVE,  a.  Humble  ;  submissive.  Shenstone. 

tD;p-MiSS'LY,  ad.  In  a  humble  manner;  sub- 
missively. Sherwood. 

DEM'IS-SO-RV",  a.    See  Dimissory. 

t  D5-M1t',  v.  a.    [L.  demitto.} 

1.  To  cause  to  drop  or  hang  down  ;  to  de- 
press ;  to  let  fall.  Browne. 

2.  To  submit ;  to  humble.  "  She,  being 
heaven-born,  demits  herself  to  such  earthly 
di'udgery."  Norris. 


DEM'I-TINT,  re.  (Paint.)  A  tint  representing 
the  mean  or  medium  between  light  and  shade  ; 
—  by  some  called  a  half-tint.  Brande. 

DEM'l-TONE,  re.  (Mus.)  An  interval  of  half  a 
tone ;  a  semitone.  Moore. 

DEM'J-tJR^E,  re.  [Gr.  ^f/^toupytis ;  5^/ios,  the  peo- 
ple, and  %yw,  to  work ;  L.  demiurgus."]  A  name 
given  by  the  Platonic  philosophers  to  an  ex- 
alted and  mysterious  agent  by  whom  God  was 
supposed  to  have  created  the  universe.  Hence 
the  Demiurgus,  or  Logos,  as  the  same  imagi- 
nary agent  is  termed  in  the  Tiraaeus  of  Plato,  is 
identified  by  the  Platonizing  Christians  with 
the  second  person  in  the  Trinity.  Brande. 

DEM-J-UR'^rJC,         )  a.     Creative;   belonging  to 
DEM-I-UR'pi-CAL,  )  a  demiurge,     [r.]  Ash. 

DEM'I-VILL,  n.  (Law.)  A  half  vill,  consisting 
of  five  freemen,  or  frank  pledges.     Blackstone. 

DEM'!- VOLT,  »••  (Man.)  An  artificial  motion  of 
a  horse,  in  which  he  raises  his  fore  legs  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Buchanan. 

DEM'J-WOLP  (-wulf),  re.  A  mongrel  dog,  be- 
tween a  dog  and  wolf.  Shak. 

DE-M6o'RA-CY,  re.  [Gr.  SijiioKparia ;  i^/ios,  the 
people,  and  KoaHw,  to  rule ;  It.  democrazia;  Sp. 
democracia ;  Fr.  d'hnocratie.']  A  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged 
in  the  body  of  the  people ;  a  republic. 
Syn.  —  See  Republic. 

DEM'O-CRAT,  re.  An  advocate  for,  or  defender 
of,  democracy ;  a  republican.  Watson. 

d£m-0-CRAT'IC,         ;  a.     [Gr.   SvfLoKpartK^s ;  It. 

DEM-0-CRAT'1-CAL,  >  ^  Sp.  democratico  ;  Fr. 
democratique.']  t*ertaining  to  a  democracy,  or  a 
government  by  the  people ;  republican ;  popular. 

t  DEM-O-ORAT'J-CAL,  re.     A  democrat.  Hobbes. 

DEM-O-ORAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  democratical 

manner. 
D{;-M6c'RA-TI§M,  «.     The  principles  or  spirit 

of  democracy.     [^R.]  Qu.  Rev. 

D¥-M0C'RA-T!ST,  re.    A  democrat,    [e.]   Burke. 

Dip-MOC'RA-TIZE,  v.  a.  [Gr.  iv/zo/cpari'^u.]  To 
render  democratic,     [e.]  Ec.  Rev. 

tD^-MOC'RA-TY,  re.  Democracy.  "That  fierce 
democraty."  Milton. 

DEM-O-OOR' OOJV,  re.  [Gr.  iaiiiuiv,  a  god,  and 
yopyis,  fearful.]  (Myth.)  A  mysterious  divin- 
ity of  antiquity;  who  was  regarded  as  an  object 
of  terror.  "  The  dreaded  name  of  demogor- 
gon.'*  Milton. 

DEMOISELLE  (d6m-wii-zSl'),  re.  [Fr.,  a  girl, — 
dim.  of  dame.  —  See  Damsel.] 

1.  A  pavier's  instrument.  Crabb. 

2.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  bird  remarkable 
for  the  gracefulness  and  symmetry  of  its  foiin  ; 
the  Numidian  crane.  Maunder. 

D^-MCjL'ISH,  v.  a.  [L.  demolior  ;  de,  down,  and 
molior,  to  hurl ;  de,  down,  and  moles,  a  pile,  or 
building ;  It.  demolire ;  Sp.  demoler ;  Fr.  dhno- 
lir,  demolissant.']  [i.  demolished  ;  pp.  demol- 
ishing, demolished.]  To  destroy  by  throwing 
doivn,  as  the  materials  of  a  building  or  other 
structure  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  dash  or  break  to  pieces  ; 
to  dismantle  ;  to  overthrow ;  to  raze, 

I  expected  the  fabric  of  my  hook  would  long  since  have 
been  demolished,  and  laid  even  with  the  ground.      Tillotson. 

Syn.  —  To  demolish,  overthrow,  raze,  dUmantle,  and 
destroy  are  terms  wliich  include  the  common  idea  of 
throwing  down  what  liae  been  built.  Demolish  the 
walls,  overthrow  the  columns,  raze  the  city,  dismantle 
the  towers,  and  destroy  the  fortifications.  "  The  col- 
umns overthrown,  the  demolished  walls,  the  7-uined  ar- 
cades, of  yon  venerable  cloister,  form  so  impressive 
an  object,  that  it  would  be  barbarous  to  destroy  the 
venerable  remains."  Taylor. 

D?-M6L'ISH-5R,  re.     One  who  demolishes. 

D^-MOL'JSH-MfiNT,  re.  Ruin ;  destruction  ;  dem- 
olition,   [r.]  Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

DEM-0-Li"TION  (dem-o-Iish'un),  n.  [L.  demoli- 
tio  ;  It.  demoliziofie ;  Sp.  d^Tnolicion  ;  Fr.  de- 
molition.']  The  act  of  demolishing ;  overthrow; 
destruction. 

DE'MON,  re.  [Gr.  Satfiov  ;  It.  §  Sp.  demonic  ;  Fr. 
d^m'on.J 
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1.  (Myth.)  A  divinity  of  a  rank  below  the 
great  gods. 

Holy  demons  by  great  Jove  designed 
To  be  on  earth  the  guardians  oFmanlund.  Cooke's  Ilesiud. 

2.  A  spirit ;  —  either  angel  or  fiend.  Cudworth. 

The  demons,  Mke  the  fairies  and  goblins  of  other  mytholo- 
gies, are  represented  with  various  characters  of  benetleence, 
malice,  and  wanton  miseliief.  Jirande. 

3.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  devil ;  —  a  very  common 
use.     "  Cursed  demon."  Prior. 

4.  An  infuriate  or  fiend-like  man. 
Syn.  — See  Devil. 

DE'MpN-fiSS,  n.     A  female  demon.  Mede. 

D^-MdN'lg-TlZB,  V.  a.  To  divest  of  standard 
value,  as  money,     [r.] 

The  government  of  Holland  demonetized  gold,  and  made 
silver  the  standard  of  value.  Prof.  F.  Bowen. 

D^-MO'NI-AC,  n.  1.  One  who  is  possessed  by  a 
demon  or  an  evil  spirit.  *'  Lunatics  and  de- 
ntoniacs  that  were  restored  to  their  right  mind." 

Bentle-7/. 
2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  branch  of  the  Ana- 
baptists whose  distinguishing  tenet  is,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  world  the  demons  or  devils  will 
be  saved.  Eden. 

D5-M0'N!-AC,         ?(j.    [Gr.  JttvowMif  ;  It.  §  Sp. 

D£m-0-NI'A-CAL,  )  demoiiiaco ;  Fr.  demoniaque.'\ 

1.'  Spiritual.      "The   demoniac,   or   angelic, 

kind  of  being."  Cudxoorth. 

2.  Belongmg  to  a  demon  ;  devilish.  "  Demo- 
niac holds."  Milton.  "  Demoniacal  pranks." 
Shaftesbury. 

3.  Influenced  by  an  evil  spirit.  "  The  pos- 
sessions called  demoniacal.'*  Warburton. 

DEM-O-NI'A-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  demoniacal  man- 
ner.' "       '         "  Dr.  Allen. 

DEM-p-NI'A-Cl§M,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  a 

demoniac.  _  Craip. 

2.  The  practices  of  demoniacs.  Craig. 

Df-MO'NI-AN,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  demon. 
**  Demonian  spirits."  Milton. 

D5-m6'N!-AN-I§M,  n.  The  state  of  being  pos- 
sessed by  a  devil.  Craig. 

DE'MON-I§M,  n.  The  belief  in  demons,  or  the 
worship  of  demons  ;  demonianism.  Shaftesbury. 

DE'MpN-IST,  n.  A  believer  in  demons,  or  a  wor- 
shipper of  demons.  Shaftesbury. 

DE'MON-IZE,  V.  a.  To  render  demoniacal  or  dia- 
bolical. Harris. 

DE-M0N-6C'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Saifiav,  lainovos,  a 
demon,  and  icparlui,  to  rule.]  The  government 
of  demons.     [E.]  Bailey. 

IIDE-MON-OL'A-TKY,  «•  [Or.  i5ai>a)i',  a  demon, 
and  iarfua,  worship  ;  Fr.  demonolatrie.']  The 
worship  of  demons.  "  Astrolatry  and  demonol- 
atry."  Cudworth. 

II  DE-MON-O-LO^f't-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  demon- 
ology.       '  '  Notes  S;  Queries. 

II  DE-MON-OL'O-piST,  ti.  One  versed  in  demon- 
ology!  '  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

II  DE-MON-OL' 
[Gr.  Saiiiiav.^ 
A  treatise  on  demons  or  evil  spirits.       Howell. 

DE-MOJ^-g-MA'^ri-A,  n.  (Med.)  A  species  of 
madness",  in  which  the  person  supposes  himself 
possessed  by  the  devil,  or  under  demoniacal  in- 
fluence. Dunglison. 

+  D5-M0N'p-MIST,  re.  One  in  subjection  to  a 
demon.     "  Greater  demonomists."  Herbert. 

t  D^-MON'p-MY,  re.  [Gr.  Saiftov,  a  demon,  and 
viftos,  law.']   The  dominion  of  demons.   Hei-bert. 

DE'MON-RY,  n.  The  practices  of  demons.  Clarice. 

DE'MON-SHIp,  ».  The  state  of  being  a  demon. 
"Probationers  to  a  demonship."  Mede. 

D¥-M0N-STEA-BIL'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing demonstrable  ;   demonstrableness. 

Coleridge. 

DE-M6n'STRA-BLB,  a.  [L.  demonstrabilis ;  Sp. 
demostrable';  Fr.  demontrable.}  That  may  be 
demonstrated;  capable  of  bemg  proved. 

DE  m6N'STR.4-BLE-NESS,  ».  The  state  of  being 
demonstrabl'e.  Clarke. 


)L'p-GY,    or    DEM-pN-5L'p-pY,    n. 
Vj  a  demon,  and  Uyo^,  a  discourse.] 


DJ-MON'STRA-BLY,  ad.  Beyond  possibility  of 
refutation.    "  Demonstrably  proved."    Porteus. 

tD^l-MON'STRANCE,  re.  Demonstration.  "Good 
reasons  and  demonstrances."  Holland. 

D?-M6N'STRATE  [de-m6n'strat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.\  dgrn'on-strat,  Wb.  —  See 
Contemplate],  v.  a.  [L.  demonstro,  demon- 
stratus  ;  de,  of  or  from,  used  intensively,  and 
monstro,  to  point  out ;  It.  dimostrare ;  Sp.  de- 
mostrar;  Fv.  demontrer.]     [i.  demonstrated  ; 

pp.  DEMONSTRATING,  DEMONSTRATED.] 

1.  To  prove  by  a  chain  of  argument  founded 
on  self-evident  or  admitted  principles;  to  show 
as  a  necessary  consequence  ;  to  make  evident. 

2.  (Anat.)  To  exhibit,  as  the  parts  of  a  dis- 
sected body. 

Syn.  — 1^0  demonstrate  is  to  prove  orshow  to  be  true 
in  a'specific  manner.  A  geometrical  problem  or  point 
of  science  is  demonstrated ;  a  fact  is  proved  by  testi- 
mony. 

DillM-pN-STRA'TipN,  re.  [L.  demonstratio  ;  It. 
demostrazione ;  Sp.  demosfracion ;  Fr.  demon- 
stration.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  demonstrating  ;  the  exhibition 
of  one  truth  as  the  consequence  of  another ; 
that  process  by  which  a  result  is  shown  to  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  premises  from 
which  it  is  asserted  to  follow,  on  the  supposition 
that  those  premises  are  admitted,  either  as  mat- 
ter of  fact,  or  of  intuitive  evidence,  or  of  previ- 
ous demonstration. 

To  draw  out  a  particular  truth  from  a  general  truth  in 
which  it  is  enclosed,  is  deduction;  from  a  necessary  and  uni- 
versal truth  to  draw  consequences  which  necessarily  follow, 
Fl      ■ 


is  demonstration. 

2.  Proof  by  experiment,  or  by  the  exhibition 
of  facts  to  the  senses. 

Which  way  soever  we  turn  ourselves,  we  are  encountered 
with  clear  evidences  and  sensible  demonstrations  of  a  deity. 

llUolson. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  exhibition  of  parts  dissected ; 
the  teaching  of  practical  anatomy. 

4.  {Mil.)  A  manceuvre  practised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  misleading  the  enemy  ;  a  movement ; 
—  usually  in  the  plural.  Brande. 

DE-MON'STRA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  demonstrativus ;  Sp. 
demonstrativo  ;  Fr.  demonstratif]  Having  the 
power  of  demonstration  ;  invincibly  conclusive  ; 
proving  fully.  ^* Demonstrative  evidence."  Cook. 
Demonstrative  adjectives,  (Oram.)  such  as  point  out 
precisely  tile  tilings  to  which  tliey  relate.  Tliey  are 
tlds  and  that,  with  their  plurals  these  and  tkose. 

D5-M0N'STRA-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  demonstra- 
tive manner. 

D5-m6N'STRA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  demonstrative.  Latham. 

DEM'pN-STRA-TOR,  or  D^-MON'STRA-TpR 
[dem'un-stra-tur,  jS.  R.  Wb. ;  dem-un-stra'tur,  P. 
Ja. ;  "dem-un-stra'tur  or  de-mon'stra-tur,  W.  K. 
Sm.J,  re.     [L.] 

1.  One  who  demonstrates  or  establishes  by 
unquestionable  proof.  Ber/celey. 

2.  {Anat.)  One  who  exhibits  the  dissected 
parts  of  the  human  body ;  a  teacher  of  practical 
anatomy.  Dunglison. 

i^^  "The  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable  of 
this  word  seems  appropriated  to  one  whose  office  it  is 
to  demonstrate  .or  exhibit  any  part  of  philosophy  ; 
when  it  merely  means  one  who  demonstrates  any 
thing  in  general,  the  accent  is  on  the  same  syllable  as 
the  verb."     WaJker. 

D(;-M5N'STRA-T0-EY,  a.  Tending  to  demon- 
strate ;  demonstrative.  Johnson. 

De-MOR-AL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [Sp.  demoralizacion  ; 
Fr.  demoralisation.']  The  act  of  demoralizing ; 
destruction  of  morals.  Qu.  Rev. 

D5-MdR'AL-IZE,  V.  a.  [Sp.  demoralizar  ;  Fr. 
demoraiiser.']  \i.  demoralized  ;  pp.  demor- 
alizing, DEMORALIZED.]  To  deprive  of  moral 
principles  or  habits  ;  to  corrupt;  to  deprave  ;  to 
vitiate. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  their  demoralizing  creed. 

CHt.  Ren. 

DEM-pS-THBN'IC,  a.  Relating  to  Demosthenes, 
or  to  his  style.  Blackioood. 

D^l-MOT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  irnxoriKi;,  common  ;  Sr]iios,  the 
people.]  Noting  the  written  characters  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  in  common  use,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  hieratic  and  the  hieroglyphic. 

S/iarpe. 


DEMP'STfR,  n.  [A.  S.  demun,  to  judge.]  For- 
merly an  officer  in  a  Scottish  court  who  pro- 
nounced the  doom  or  sentence,  as  directed  by 
the  judge  or  the  clerk.  Jamieson. 

t  D5-MDLCE',  !).  a.  [L.  demuleeo.']  To  soothe  ; 
to  soften  ;  to  assuage.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

D]J-MfJL'0]5NT,  a.  Softening ;  mollifying.  "  Sub- 
stances . . .  called  demulcent  or  mild."  Arbuthnot. 

D^I-MUL'CCNT,  re.  {Med.)  An  agent  or  solution 
that  protects  a  sensible  surface  from  the  action 
of  irritating  matter.  P.  Cye. 

Dp-MUR',  V.  re.  [L.  demoror ;  It.  dimorare ;  Sp. 
demorar ;  Fr.  demeurer.']  [i.  demurred  ;  pp. 
demurring,  demurred.] 

1.  To  doubt ;  to  pause ;  to  hesitate. 

The  ambassadors  thought  tit  to  demur,  and  so  sent  into 
England  to  receive  directions.  Hayward, 

2.  {Law.)  To  raise  an  objection  in  point  of 
law,  and  rest  or  pause  upon  it,  awaiting  the  de- 
cision of  the  court :  —  to  object  to  the  pleading 
of  the  opposite  party,  as  insufiicient  to  sustain 
his  action  or  defence,  and  refer  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court :  —  to  abide  in  law.     Bwrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Hesitate. 

D^-MiJR',  V.  It.     To  doubt  of.     [r.]  Milton. 

D^-MUR',  re.    Doubt ;  hesitation.  Abp.  Cranmer. 

Df-MURE',  a.    [Fr.  des  mceurs,  of  good  manners.] 

1.  Decorous  ;  sober ;  decent  ;  of  serious  or 
pensive  look ;  grave. 

Come,  pensive  nun,  devote  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure.  Milton. 

TVith  countenance  demure  and  modest  gi'aee.     Spenser. 

2.  Aff'ectedly  modest ;  prudish. 

Demure  (which  is  "des  mceurs,"  of  good  manners)  con- 
veyed [origmally]  no  hint,  as  it  docs  now,  of  an  overdoing 
of  the  outward  demonstrations  of  modesty.  Trench. 

t  Dfi-MURE',  V.  re.  To  look  with  an  affected  mod- 
esty.   "  Octavia  .  .  .  demuring  upon  me."  Shak. 

D^-MURE'LY,   ad.      1,    In   a   demure    manner ; 

gravely  ;  solemnly.  Massinger. 

2.  With  affected  modesty.  Shak. 

D:p-MURE'Ness,  re.  1.  Soberness  ;  gravity.  North. 
2.  Affected  modesty  ;  prudery.      Bp.  Taylor. 

DB-MUR'RA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  demurred  to; 
that  may  be  objected  to.  Maunder. 

D5-MUR'RApE,  re.  {Mer.  Law.)  The  delay  of  a 
vessel  in  a  port,  in  loading  or  unloading,  beyond 
the  time  specified;  —  money  payable  to  the 
owner  of  a  ship  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  or 
the  consignees  of  goods,  as  compensation  for 
detention  beyond  the  time  stipulated  for  her 
loading  or  discharge.  Pol.  Diet. 

bB-MUR'R^R,  re.  1.  One  who  demurs,  or  hesi- 
tates. 

2.  {Law.)  An  issue  between  a  plaintiff  and  a 
defendant  on  a  matter  of  law,  importing  that 
the  objecting  party  will  not  proceed,  because  no 
sufficient  statement  has  been  made  on  the  other 
side,  but  will  wait  the  judgment  of  the  court 
whether  he  is  bound  to  answer.  Burrill. 

Demurrer  to  evidence,  (Law.)  an  objection  by  one 
party  to  the  evidence  produced  by  the  opposite  party, 
on  atrial,  as  being  insufficient  in  law  to  maintain  or 
overthrow  the  issue,  and  referring  it  to  the  court  to 
determine  wliat  the  law  is  upon  the  facts  as  shown 
in  evidence.  Burrill. 

Df-MY',  re.     [Fr.  demi.] 

1.  Demi-sized  paper,  or  that  which  is  a  degree 
smaller  than  medium,  and  two  degrees  smaller 
than  royal.  Maunder. 

2.  A  demi-fellow,  or  half-fellow,  in  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  England.  —  See  Demi. 

D^-MY',  a.  Denoting  a  kind  of  paper  smaller  in 
size  than  medium.  Brande. 

Djp-MY'— e6Y-AL,  a.  Noting  paper  of  a  fine  qual- 
ity. "  Shenstone. 

d£n,  re.  [A.  S.  denu.]  A  cavern,  or  subterra- 
nean hole  or  cavity;  a  cave.  "A  den  for 
beasts."  Beau.  ^Fl.  "A  robber's  den."  Dryden. 
Syn. —  See  Cave. 

DEN.  [A.  S.  denu,  a  dale,  a  den,  —  a  plain.]  A 
termination,  in  the  names  of  places,  signifying 
a  valley,  or  a  woody  plain.  Caindcn. 

DEN,  V.  re.    To  dwell  as  in  a  den.  Chambers. 

D5-NAR'cp-TIZE,  V.  a.  To  take  away  the  nar- 
cotic principle  or  quality  from.  Craig. 
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DK-M-A' Rl-irS,  n. ;  pi.  denarii.     [L.] 

1.  A  Roman  silver  coin,  supposed  to  be  equal 
to  7|d.  sterling  ($0,157).  Brande 

2.  A  Roman  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  25  sil- 
ver denarii.  Wm.  Smith. 

DEN'A-RY,  a.  [L.  denarius  ;  Fr.  denaire.']  Con- 
taining ten ;  tenfold.  Smart. 

DEN'A-RY,  11.     1.  The  number  of  ten.        Bir/by. 
2.  A  coin ;  a  denarius.  Udal. 

Dp-NA-TION-AL-I-ZA'TION  (de-nash-un-sil-e-za'- 
shun),  re.    The  act  of  denationalizing.     CA.  Ob. 

D(;-NA"TI0N- AL-IZE,  V.  a.  [Sp.  denacionalizer ; 
Fr.  denationatiser.']     [i.  denationalized  ;  pp. 

DENATIONALIZING,  DENATIONALIZED.]     To  de- 
prive of  national  rights.  George  IV. 

DE-NAT'U-RAL-iZE,  v.  a.  To  divest  of  natural 
qualities  ;  to  render  unnatural,    [k.]     Ed.  Rev. 

t  Djp-NAY',  n.    Denial ;  refusal.  Shak. 

tDJ5-NAY',  V.  a.  [L.  denego  ;  Fr.^m'e)'.]  To  de- 
ny.    "  Not  granting  nor  denaying."       Fairfax. 

DEN'DEA-eHATE,  ».  \Gv .  linifaxirm  ;  Uvifov,  s. 
tree,  and  ^■^(iTrii,  the  agate ;  L.  dendraehates.'] 
{Min.)  Arborescent  agate,  or  agate  containing 
the  figures  of  shrubs  or  parts  of  plants.  Maunder. 

DEN'DRI-FORM,  a.  [Gr.  Uvltfoii,  a  tree,  and  L. 
Jbrma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tree.  Roget. 

DEN'DRITE,  «.  [Gr.  (iti<i5,oiris ;  hMpov,  a  tree ; 
L.  dendritis  ;  Fr.  dendrite.']  (Min.)  A  stone 
or  mineral  on  "which  are  the  figures  of  trees  or 
shrubs.  Phillips. 

DCN-DRIT'IC,  ;  a.      [Gr.  hviftrm,  tree-like.] 

D5iSr-DRlT'!-CATi,  >  Veined  like  the  leaves  of  a 

tree  ;  branched  like  a  tree.  P.  Cye. 

nEJ^'DRg-cdL-.ap-Ti'Jf.ai,  n.  pi.    [Gr.  Uvi^av, 

a  tree,  and 
*foAd7rrw,  to 
peck.]  ( Or- 
nith.)  A  sub- 
family of 
tenuirostral 
birds  of  the 
order  Passe- 
res  and  fam-  Dendrocolaptes  decumanus. 
ily  Certhidm; 
tree-creepers.     Gray. 

DEJf-DROD^ 0-4,  n.  [Gr.  ihifov,  a  tree,  and  ladv, 
an  egg.]  iJ^oGl.)  A  sub-genus  of  tunicated  mol- 
lusks  ;  —  so  called  from  the  ramified  form  of  the 
ovarium.  Brande. 

DEN'DRO-DUS,  n.  [Gr.  ihigov,  a  tree,  and  iioii, 
a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  placoid  fossil  fishes 
from  the  red  sandstone.  Pietet. 

DEN'DROID,  a.  [Gr.  iivifoiiim,  tree-like;  Fr. 
dendroide.']  Resembling  a  tree  ;  dendritic.  Gray. 

DfiN-DROl'DAL,  a.     (Bot.)  Dendroid.        P.  Cyc. 

DEN'DRQ-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Uvifov,  a  tree,  and 
XiBof,  a  stone.]  {Pal.)  A  petrified  fossil  tree, 
shrub,  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant.  Hamilton. 

DEN-DROL'O-^IST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  den- 
drology.    '  Stauglvton. 

DfN-DROL'O-pY,  n.  [Gr.  ihifov,  a  tree,  and 
Uyo;,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  on  trees,  or  the 
natural  history  of  trees.  Maunder. 

D5N-DR0M'5-T{;R,  ».  [Gr.  ihSpov,  a  tree,  and 
ItETfov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing trees,  or  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
timber  in  trees.  Loudon. 

DEN'DRO-MYS,  n.  [Gr.  ihipov,  a  tree,  and  jiDt,  a 
mouse.]  {Zolil.)  A  South  African  genus  of  ro- 
dents, nearly  allied  to  the  true  mice,  but  inhab- 
iting trees.  Brande. 

DEN'DRO-PHIS,  re.  [Gr.  SlvSpov,  a  tree,  and  o'lfit, 
a  serpent.]  {Zolil.)  A  genus  of  harmless  ser- 
pents having  a  long,  slender  body.         Brande. 

DE'N$B,  re.  [Ar.,  a  tail.']  {Astron.)  A  bright 
star  in  the  tail  of  the  Lion.  P.  Cyc. 

t  DEN'5-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  denego,  detiegatus.]  To 
deny.  Cockeram. 

t  DEN-5-GA'TIpN,  re.     A  denying.  Bullokar. 

DEN'GU^  (den'ga),    n.     [Sp.]     A   kind  of  rheu- 


matic fever  which  appeared  in  1827  and  1828  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  XI.  S. ;  —  called  also  dandy-fever,  bour^uet- 
fever,  and  hucket-fever.  Dimghson. 

DE-NI'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  denied  ;  that  may 
be  contradicted.  Browne. 

DjJ-NI'AL,  re.  1.  The  act  of  denying ;  negation  ; 
the  contrary  to  affirmation  or  confession.  "  De- 
nial would  but  make  the  fault  fouler.*'    Sidney. 

2.  Refusal  to  grant  any  thing  asked. 
He,  at  evory  frcsli  attempt,  is  repelled 

With  faint  denials,  wealter  than  before.  Dit/den. 

3.  Disavowal;  a  disowning;  as,  " Peter's de- 
nial  of  his  Master." 

Denial  of  one^s  self,  the  act  of  refraining  from  the 
gratification  of  any  desire  ;  self-denial, 

Df.-NI'ER,  re.  One  who  denies ;  one  who  contra- 
dicts, refuses,  or  disowns. 

DE-M'IER  '  (de-ner'),  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  denarius.'] 
An  old  French  copper  coin ;  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  French  penny,  or  sou.  Shak. 

DEN'J-GRATE  [den'e-grat,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ; 
de-ni'gi-at,  S.  /.  F. ;  den'e-grat  or  de-ni'grat,  W.], 
V.  a.  [L.  denigro,  denigratus ;  It.  denigrare  ; 
Sp.  denigrar ;  Fr.  denigrer.']  To  blacken. 
"  White  bodies  will  be  denigrated  by  heat."  Boyle. 

tDEN-I-GRA'TION,  re.  \h.  denigratio.']  A  black- 
ening.   "  Instances  of  denigration."  [E.]  Boyle. 

DEN-I-TEA'TtON,  re.  {Chem.)  Disengagement 
of  liitric  acid.'     [e.]  Clarke. 

DEN-I-ZA'TION,  re.  [Fr.  denization.]  The  act 
of  making  a  denizen,  or  of  conferring  the  rights 
of  a  citizen.  Davies. 

DEN' J-ZEN  («len'e-zii),  n.  [Old  Fr.  donaison,  from 
L.  donatio,  a  gift.  Minsheu.  —  W.  dinesydd, 
dinasior,  a  citizen.] 

1.  (Eng.  Law.)  An  alien  born,  "who  has  re- 
ceived from  the  gift  of  the  king  {ex  donatione 
regis),  letters  patent  to  make  him  either  perma- 
nently or  for  a  time  an  English  subject.  He 
may  take  lands  by  purchase  and  devise,  but  not 
by  inheritance.  Burrill. 

2.  A  stranger  or  foreigner  admitted  to  resi- 
dence and  certain  rights  in  an  adopted  country. 

Ye  gods, 
Natives  or  denizens  of  blest  abodes.  Pope, 

3.  A  citizen  or  inhabitant ;  a  dweller  ;  —  in  a 
general  sense.  "  A  denizen  of  the  world."  Grew. 

DEN'J-ZEN  (den'e-zn),  V.  a.  To  render  a  denizen  ; 
to  naturalize  ;  to  enfranchise,     [h.]         Donne. 

DEN't-ZEN-SHIP,  n.  The  state  Or  condition  of  a 
denizen.  Ann.  Reg. 

DEN'N^T,  re.  A  two-wheeled  carriage  for  trav- 
elling. Sat.  Mag. 

D^-NOM'I-NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  named.  "  De- 
nominable  from  the  humors."    [k.]         Browne. 

D^-NOM'I-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  denomino,  denomi- 
natus  ;  de,  of,  and  nomen,  a  name  ;  It.  denomi- 
nare ;  Sp.  denominar ;  Fr.  dmominer.']  [i.  de- 
nominated ;  pp.  DENOMIN' ATING,  DENOMINAT- 
ED.] "To  name ;  to  give  a  name  or  an  epithet  to  ; 
to  entitle  ;  to  style  ;  to  designate.  "  Those  other 
passions  .  .  .  denominated  selfish."  Hume. 

Syn.  — See  Name. 

DJJ-NOM'I-NATE,  a.  {Arith.)  Denoting  a  num- 
ber which  expresses  the  kind  of  unit  treated 
of;  — opposed  to  abstract;  thus,  seven  pounds  is 
a  denominate  number,  but  seven,  without  refer- 
ence to  concrete  units,  is  abstract.  Davies. 

Dg-NOM-I-NA'TION,  re.  [L.  denominatio ;  It.  de- 
nominazione;  Sy.  denominacion ;  Fr.  denomi- 
nation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  denominating  or  naming. 

2.  A  name  or  epithet  given  to  some  object. 
"  The  denomination  of  sublime."  Burke. 

3.  A  division  ;  a  class  ;  a  sect;  — particularly 
of  Christians.  "Philosophy . . .  has  divided  it  [the 
world]  into  sects  and  denominations."       South, 

4.  {Arith.)  A  kind  of  quantity  or  number, 

DE-NdM-I-NA'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  denom- 
inations or  sects  of  religion.    Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith. 

D?-N6m-1-NA'TI0N-AL-LY,  ad.  According  to 
denominations.  Matthewson. 

D^-NOM'I-NA-tIve,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  denominativo ; 
Fr.  denominatif.] 


1.  That  gives  a  name  or  appellation.  Johnson. 

2.  That  obtains  a  distinct  appellation.  "  The 
least  denominative  part  of  time."  Cocker. 

Df,-NOM'I-NA-TiVE-LY,  ad.  Byname  or  denom- 
ination. Baxter. 

up-NOM'l-NA-TOR,  re.  1.  t  The  giver  of  a  name. 
"  Eber,  the  father  of  the  Hebrews,  and  denom- 
inator of  the  Hebrew  tongue."  Lightfoot. 
2.  {Math.)  That  term  of  a  fraction  which 
denotes  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  unit 
or  whole  is  divided.  Thus,  in  the  fraction  4 
(two  fifths)  of  a  foot,  5  is  the  denominator,  and 
indicates  that  the  unit,  or  one  foot,  is  divided 
into  5  equal  parts,  and  2,  the  numerator,  shows 
how  many  of  these  parts  are  to  be  taken  •  — the 
divisor,  or  quantity  placed  below  the  horizontal 
line.  Brande. 

D5;-N0T'.-\-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  denoted.  Browne. 

t  DEN'0-TATE,  o.  u..     To  denote.  Burton. 

DEN-O-TA'TION,  re.     The  ret  of  denoting,  [k.] 

Hammond. 

t  D^-NO'TA-TIVE,  a.  That  denotes.       Cotgraiie. 

D5-N0TE', !).  a.  [L.  denote;  It.  denotare;  Sp. 
denotar ;  Fr.  denoter.]  \i.  denoted  ;  pp.  de- 
noting, DENOTED.]  To  mark  ;  to  be  a  sign  of ; 
to  betoken  ;  to  signify  ;  to  indicate  ;  to  typify ; 
to  imply  ;  to  note. 

Thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast.  Sliak. 

D^-NOTE'MPNT,  re.  Sign ;  indication,  [n,]  Shak. 

DEM'OUEMEJfT  (den-6'milng'),  re.  [Fr.,  from  L, 
de,  priv.,  and  nodus,  a  knot.]  The  unravelling, 
development,  or  discovery  of  the  plot  in  a  dra- 
ma or  other  literary  work.  Dr.  Warton. 

DJ;-n6uNCE',  v.  a.  [L.  denuncio,  to  denounce ; 
It.  denunziare ;  Sp.  denunciar  ;  Fr.  denxmcer^ 

\i.  DENOUNCED  ;pp.  DENOUNCING,  DENOUNCED.] 

1.  To  threaten  or  menace  by  proclamation  or 

by  some  outward  sign. 

I  denounce  unto  you  this  day  that  ye  shall  surely  perish. 

Heut.  XXX.  18. 

2.  To  accuse  publicly;  to  stigmatize ;  to  cen- 
sure. "  He  was  denounced  for  a  heretic."  More. 

Dfl-NOUNCE'MpNT,  re.  Denunciation.  "The 
denouncement  of  his  curse."  Browns. 

D5-N6UN9'JER,  n.     One  who  denounces. 

DE  J\rd  '  Vb.     [L.]     Anew  ;  from  the  beginning. 

DENSE,  a.  [L.  densus;  It.  §  Sp.  demo;  Fr. 
dense.] 

1.  Close ;  compact ;  having  the  atoms  or  com- 
ponent parts  closely  united ;  condensed ;  thick. 

In  the  air,  the  higher  you  go,  the  less  it  is  compressed,  and 
consequently  the  less  dense  it  is.  Locke. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  the  panicle  when  it  has  an 
abundance  of  flowers  very  close.  Maunder. 

DEN'SI-TY,  re.  [L.  densitas ;  Fr.  densiti.]  The 
state  of  being  dense  ;  the  property  in  bodies  by 
which  they  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  matter 
under  a  certain  bulk  or  magnitude ;  closeness 
of  constituent  parts  ;  compactness  ;  —  opposed 
to  rarity.  Newton. 

DENT,  re.     [A.  S.  dynt,  a  stroke.  —  See  Dint.] 

1.  t  A  blow;  a  stroke.  "That  detit  of  thun- 
der." Chaucer-.  "  From  the  dent  of  the  French 
sword  .  .  .  untouched."     Hall. 

2.  A  mark  or  indentation  made  by  a  blow,  or 
by  the  pressure  of  something  hard. 

3.  A  wire  staple  that  forms  the  tooth  of  a 
card. 

DENT,  V.  a.  \i.  dented  ;  pp.  denting,  dented.] 
To  indent ;  to  impress  with  a  dent,        Dryden. 

t)EJr'T4-GRj3,  re.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  for 
drawing  teeth.  Dunglison. 

DfiN'TAL,  a.  [L.  dentalis ;  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth ; 
Sp.  dental ;  It.  Sg  Fr.  dentale.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  teeth.  Johnson. 

2.  {Gram.)  Articulated  in  part  by  the  aid  of 
the  teeth ;   as,  "  Dental  letters." 

DEN'TAL,  re,  {Conch.)  1.  A  small  shell-fish, 
of  the  genus  dentalium.  'Woodward. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  consonant  articulated  by  press- 
ing the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth, 
or  the  ridge  of  gum  covering  their  roots.  The 
dentals  are  d,  t,  th,  s,  and  z. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  PALL;    h£iR,  HER; 


DENTALITE 

DEN'TA-LITE,  n.  [L.  dem,  dentis,  a  tooth,  and 
Gr.  UBoi,  a  stone.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  animal  of 
the  genus  Dentalium.  Maunder, 

DF.Jir- tA  'LI-  iiM,  n.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  gastero- 
pods  having  a  conical,  slender  shell  open  at  both 
ends.  Woodward. 

DEN'TAL-SUR'gfEON,  «.     A  dentist.  Dunglison. 

DEJ^-TA' ni-ji,  n.  \L.dens,  dentis,  a- tooth,  in 
allusion  to  the  tooth-like  structure  of  the  roots.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  cruciferous,  perennial  plants 
with  toothed  root-stocks  of  a  pleasant,  pungent 
taste ;  toothwort.  Loudon. 


DEN'TA-RY,  u. 

teeth. 
DEN'TATE,        \ 


Relating  to  dentition,  or  to  the 
Maiinder. 

'  a.     [L.  dejitatus.]     {Bot.  &  Or- 
DEN'TAT-?D,   i  nit/Q  Having  points  like  teeth ; 
toothed  ;    notched.      "  Dentate  leaf."      Gray. 
X     '*  Serrated  or  dentated  bills."    Paley. 

D?N-TA'TION,  n.  The  form  or  formation  of 
teeth.  "  its  [the  woodpecker's]  barb,  its  den- 
tation." Paley. 

DpN-TA'TO-SIN'y-ATE,  a.  {Bot.) 
Having  points  like  teeth  with  hol- 
lows about  the  edge  ;  scolloped  and 
toothed.  Loudon. 


DENT'jgD, 


Notched ; 


indented. 
Barret. 

DEJr-TEL'LI  {<[m-m']e),  n. pi.  [It.]  {Arch.) 
Ornaments  on  cornices  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  teeth  ;  modillions.  Clarke. 

DEN'TI-CLE,  n.  [L.  denticulus  ;  dens,  dentis,  a 
tooth.]  {Arch.)  A  small,  projecting  point  or 
tooth ;  a  dentil.  '  C^'abb. 

D^N-TIC  '0-L  ATE,      ?  „.    ^^Bot.)  Having  the  edge 
D^N-TiC'U-LAT-pD,  )  like  small  teeth  or  notch- 
es finely  dentate.  Loudon. 

DpN-TIC'lI-LATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  denticulate  man- 
ner. 

DJN-TIC-y-LA'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being 
denticulated,  notched,  or  set  with  small  teeth, 
or  prominences  resembling  teeth.  Grew. 

DEN'TJ-CULE,  re.  [L.  denticulus ;  dens,  dentis, 
a  tooth  ;  Fr.  denticule.]     {Arch.)  The  flat,  pro- 

•  jecting  part  of  a  cornice,  on  which  dentils  or 
modillions  are  cut.  Francis. 

DEN'TI-FORM,  a.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth,  and 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  teeth.  Loudon. 

DEN'Tf-rRICE,  n.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth,  and 
frico,  to  rub ;  Fr.  deJiti.frice.']  A  powder  or 
other  substance  for  scouring,  cleaning,  and  pre- 
serving the  teeth.  Holland. 

DEN'TIL,  n.  {Arch.)  A  denticle  ;  a  modillion ;  a 
member  of  a  cornice  so  cut  as  to  give  it  some 
resemblance  to  a  set  of  teeth.  Crabb. 

DEN'TI-LAT-^D,  u..  Formed  like  teeth  :  — having 
teeth.  P.  Cyc. 

DEN-TJ-LA'TION,  M.  The  formation  and  evolu- 
tion of  teeth;  dentition.  P.  Cyc, 

DEN'TI-LAVE,  n.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth,  and 
lavo,  to  wash.]  A  lotion  or  wash  for  cleaning 
the  teeth.  Perry. 

D^N-TIL'O-auiST,  ».  [L.  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth, 
and  loquor,  to  speak.]  One  who  speaks  through 
the  teeth.  Ash. 

D?N-TIL'p-aUY,  n.  The  art  of  speaking  through 
the  teeth.        '  Ash. 

DEN'TJNE,  n.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  a,  tooth.]  The 
fundamental  tissue  of  a  tooth.  Brewer. 

DEN-TI-ROS'T^R,  re.  [L-  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth, 
and  rostrum,  a  beak.]  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
tribe  Dentirostres.  Craig. 

DEN-TJ-R6s'TRAL,  a.  {Ornith.)  Noting  a  bird 
of  the  tribe  Dentirostres.  Brande. 

DEJV-TI-RdS'TRi:^,  n.  pi.  {Ornith.)  A  tribe 
of  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  having  a  notch 
and  a  tooth-like  process  on  each  side  of  the  up- 
per mandible,  as  the  butcher-bird.  They  are 
rapacious,  and  prey  on  smaller  and  weaker 
birds.  Gray. 

DEN'TI-SCAlP,  re.  [Ij.  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth,  and 
scalp'o,  to  scrape.]  An  instrument  for  cleaning 
the  teeth.  Ash. 


[L.  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth,  and  Gr. 
Resembling  a  tooth.  Smart. 
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d£n'T)ST,  «.  [It.  ,Sf  Sp.  dmtista ;  Fr.  dentiste.] 
One  who  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
diseases  of  the  teeth  and  their  treatment ;  a 
surgeon  for  the  teeth  ;  —  called  also  dental-sur- 
geon, and  surgeoTi-dentist.     •  Dunglisoii. 

D?N-TIS'TIC,         }  a.    Relating  to  a  dentist,  or 
D?N-TIS'T!-CAL,  )  to  dentistry.      Dr.  Westcott. 

DEN'TJS-TRY,  re.  The  business  or  art  of  a  den- 
tist ;  dental  surgery.  Dunglison. 

D5N-TI"TION  (d?n-tish'im),  re.  [L.  dentitio; 
dens,  dentis,  a  tooth ;  It.  dentizio7ie  ;  Sp.  denti- 
cion  ;  Fr.  dentition.'] 

1.  The  formation  and  evolution  of  the  teeth  ; 
the  cutting  of  the  teeth ;  teething.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  time  of  teething.  Smith. 

t  DEN-TIZE',  V.  n.  To  have  the  teeth  renewed. 
"  She  did  dentize  twice  or  thrice."  Bacon. 

djSn'toid,  a 

fldos,  form.] 

t  Dp-NU'DATE,  V.  a.  [L.  denudo,  demidatus  ;  nu- 
dtis,  naked.]    To  strip  ;  to  denude.    Hammond. 

Dp-NU'DATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Appearing  naked,  as 
plants  when  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves  ; 
denudated.  Ruschenbergcr. 

DEN-U-DA'TION,  re.  1.  The  act  of  making  naked ; 

laying  bare  or  depriving  of  covering.   Bp.  Hall. 

2.    {Geol.)  A  removal  of  a  portion  of  land 

by  the  action  of  running  water,  so  as  to  lay  bare 

the  inferior  strata.  Ruschenbergcr. 

Dj;-NUDE',  V.  a.  [L.  denudo  ;  It.  dentidare  ;  Sp. 
desnudar  ;  Fr.  denuder.']  \i.  denuded  ;  pp. 
DENUDING,  DENUDED.]  To  Strip  ;  to  divcst ; 
to  make  naked.  **  Denude  a  vine-branch  of  its 
leaves."  Ray. 

DE-NUN'cr-ATE  (de-niin'she-at,  66),  v.  a.  [L.  de- 
nuncio,  denunciatu^. —  See  Denounce.]   \i.  de- 

NUNCIATED  ;  pp.    DENUNCIATING,    DENUNOIAT- 

ED.]  To  denounce  ;  to  threaten  :  —  to  stigmatize. 

The  vicinage  of  Europe  had  not  only  a  right,  but ...  an 
exigent  interest  to  deimnciate  this  new  worlc.  JJwrke. 

DJe-NtJN-CI-A'TION"  (de-nun-she-a'slnin,  66),  re. 
[L.  deminciatio  ;  It.  denunziazione;'Sp.  denun- 
daeion ;  Fr.  dihionciation.] 

1.  Act  of  denouncing;  the  proclamation  of  a 
threat ;  public  menace ;  arraignment.  "  A  de- 
nunciation or  indiction  of  a  war."  Bacon. 

2.  f  Publication ;  announcement.  "  Denun- 
ciation of  banns  before  matrimony."    Bp.  Hall. 

Dt:-NUN'Ct-A-TIVE,  a.  That  denounces;  de- 
nunciatory,    [k.]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

D^-NUN'CI-A-TOR  (de-nun'slie-a-tur),  re.  [L.  de- 
nuntiator.'] 

1.  One  who  denounces  or  threatens. 

2.  {Law.)  One  who  gives  information  against 
another  ;  an  accuser.  Ayliffe. 

Df;-NUN'C{-A-TO-RY  (de-nun'she-ii-to-re),  a.  Re- 
lating to,  or  implying,  denunciation  ;  ccmmina- 
tory;  condemnatory.  Johnson. 

D5-NY'  (de-nl'),  v.  a.  [L.  denego  ;  Sp.  denegar ; 
Fr.  dSiier^  [i.  denied  ;  pp.  denting,  de- 
nied.] 

1.  lo  contradict;  to  declare  to  be  untrue. 
"  Then  came  the  Sadducees,  which  deny  that 
there  is  any  resurrection."  Lzike  xx.  27. 

2.  To  refuse  to  grant ;  to  withhold.  "  Two 
things  have  I  required  of  thee  ;  deny  me  them 
not."  Prov.  XXX.  7. 

3.  To  disavow;  to  refuse  to  acknowledge. 

If  we  deny  him,  he  also  will  deny  us.  2  Tini.  ii.  12. 

4.  To  renounce  ;  to  abjure.  "Denying  un- 
godliness and  worldly,  lusts."  fit.  ii.  12. 

To  deny  mie's  self,  to  forego  the  gratification  of  one's 
desires ;  to  practise  self-denial.  Atterburij. 

Syn.  —  To  deny  respects  matters  of  fact  or  knowl- 
edge; to  re/use,  matters  of  wish  or  request.  Re  denied 
the  fact,  contradicted  the  statement,  disowned  his  con- 
nection, disavowed  the  authorship,  renounced  the 
claim,  opposed  the  design,  disclaimed  the  intention, 
and  refused  compliance.  —  See  Refuse,  DisoLAiiff. 

DE-OB-STRUCT',  v.  a.  [L.  d-eobstruo,  deobstritctus ; 
de,  priv.,  and  obstnio,  to  build  in  the  way  ;  Fr. 
dMstruer.]  To  clear  from  impediments.   More. 

D13-dB'STRy-?NT,  a.  {Med.)  Having  power  to 
remove  obstructions  and  to  open  the  animal 
passages  ;  aperient.  Arbuthnot. 
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De-6B'STEy-5NT,  re.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that 
has  the  power  to  remove  obstructions  and  open 
the  animal  passages  ;  an  aperient.     Dunglison. 

DE'O-DAND,  re.  [L.  Deo  dandus,  to  be  given  to 
God.]  {Eng.  Law.)  A  personal  chattel,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  as  a  horse,  or  a  cart,  that, 
having  caused  the  untimely  death  of  any  man 
bj^  mischance,  was  given  to  God ;  that  is,  for- 
feited to  the  king  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses. 

Deodanda  are  unltnown  in  American  law,  and  have  very 
recently  (9  and  10  Vict.)  been  abolished  in  England.  Brande. 

DE-O-DAR',  re.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  cedar  in  India, 
highly  valued  for  timber,  and  as  an  ornamental 
tree  ;  Indian  cedar ;  Cedi-us  deodara.    Loudon. 


DE-O'DOR-IZE,  V. 

infect. 


To  deprive  of  odor ;  to  dis- 
Examiner, 


D(;-0'DOE-IZ-ER,  re.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
deodorizes  ;  —  applied  especially  to  a  substance 
which  has  the  power  of  destroying  fetid  effluvia, 
as  chlorine,  chloride  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  lead, 
&<=■  Brande. 

tD5-ON'5R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  deonero,deoneratus.'] 
To  unload  ;  to  discharge.  Cockeram. 

DE-eN-TO-Lop'I-CAL,  u.  Relating  to  deontol- 
*^Sy*  Brougham. 

DE-pN-TOL'O-piST,  re.  One  versed  in  deontol- 
ogy- Ec.  Rev. 

DE-ON-TOL'p-(?Y,  re.  [Gr.  liiov,  due,  and  Uyos,  a 
discourse.]  The  science  of  duty;  the  science 
of  ethics  as  founded  on  the  tendency  of  actions 
to  promote  happiness.  J.  Bentham. 

t  re-OP'PI-LATE,  f.  a.  [L.  de;  priv.,  and  oppilo, 
to  shut  up.]     To  free  from  obstructions.  Boyle. 

t  DE-6p-PI-LA'TI0N,  re.  The  act  of  freeing  or 
clearing  from  obstructions.  Browne. 

t  DJJ-Op'PI-LA-tIvE,  a.     Deobstruent. 

tD^-OP'PI-LA-TIVE,  /.. 
clear  obstructions. 


Harvey. _ 

)    A  medicine  to 
Ash. 


tD?-6R-DI-NA'TI0N,  re. 

t  D¥-OS'Cy-LATE,  V.  u,. 
lotus.']     To  kiss. 

t  Dlg-OS-Cy-IiA'TION,  n. 


Disorder.  Dr.  Rawley. 


[L.  deosculor, 

Cockeram. 
A  kissing.  Stillingfleet. 


De-OX'!-DATE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  disoxyderl]  {Chem.) 
To  reduce  from  the  state  of  an  oxide ;  to  deox- 
idize ;  —  written  also  deoxydate.  Smart. 


Df-OX-I-DA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  deoxidating, 
or  reducing  from  the  state  of  an  oxide.     Smart. 

Dp-OX-J-DI-ZA'TION,  re.    Deoxidation.     Clarke. 

D5-6X'!-DIzE,  v.  a.  [i.  DEOXIDIZED  ;  pp.  deox- 
idizing, DEOXIDIZED.]  {Chem.)  To  reduce 
from  the   state  of  an  oxide  ;  to  deoxidate ;  — 

Brande. 


"written  also  deoxydize. 

D5-6x'I-DIZE-MENT,  re. 
deoxidation. 

d?-6x'y-§H5;n-ate,  v.  u,. 

deprive  of  oxygen. 


The  act  of  deoxidizing  ; 
Brande. 

[Fr.  desoxygdner.]  To 
Smart. 


De-OX-Y-§!5N-A'TION,  re.  [Fr.  disoxygination.] 
The  act  of  deoxygenating.  Smart. 

tDip-PAINT",  V.  a.     [See  Depict.] 

1.  To  picture  ;  to  represent  by  colors  or  paints. 
"  Depainted  on  a  wall."  Chaucer. 

2.  To  describe ;  to  delineate.  "  Depaint  in 
roundelay."  Gay. 

t  D?-PAINT'eR,  u.     A  painter.  G.  Douglas. 

Df-PAET',  V.  n.  [L.  dis,  asunder,  and  partior, 
to  divide  ;  It.  dispartire  ;  Sp.departir;  Fr.  de- 
partir.]  [i.  depakted  ;  pp.  depakting,  de- 
parted.] 

1.  To  go  away  ;  to  vanish ;  to  disappear. 

Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart; 

Come  lilte  shadows,  so  depart.  Sltak. 

2.  To  leave  the  world ;  to  die. 

Now  lettcst  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.    Luke  ii.  21). 

3.  {Laic.)  To  forsake  or  abandon  the  ground 
assumed  in  a  former  pleading,  and  assume  a 
new  one.  Burrill. 

To  depart  from,  to  go  away  from  :  —  to  desist  from  ; 
to  abandon  :  to  give  up.  "  To  depart  from  the  most 
unreasonable  of  all  their  demands."  Clarendon. —  To 
depart  from  God,  to  fall  away  from  him  ;  to  aposta- 
tize. —  I  To  depart  with,  to  part  with  ;  to  let  go.   Shale 
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t  D5-PAET',  V.  a.  1.  To  distribute.  "  They  de- 
parted his  clothes."  Matt,  xxvii.  35  (Wickliffe). 

2.  To  separate ;  to  set  free.  Spenser. 

3.  To  retire  from;  to  leave;  to  quit.  "To  de- 
part Rome."  B.  Jonson. 

SIS'  To  depart  this  life,  to  die  :  —  still  in  use. 

tDf-PART',  ti.  1.  A  going  away.  "Atmyrfe- 
part  from  France."  Shak. 

2.  Death;  departure.  "Tidings  ...  were 
brought  me  of  your  loss  and  his  depart."  Shak. 

3.  (Ckem.)  A  separation  of  a  compound  sub- 
stance into  its  elements.  Bacon. 

D5-PAET'?R,  71.  One  who  departs  ;  —  one  who 
refines  metals  by  separation.  Johnson. 

Dp-PART'IXG,  n.      1.  t Separation.     "Like  life 

and  death's  departiiij."  Shak. 

2.  A  going  away.  "The  first  departing  of  the 

kind."  Shak. 

t  DE-PAE-TI"TipN,  n.    Separation.      Chaucer. 

D5-PART'M5NT,  n.  [It.  dipartimento  ;  Sp.  de- 
partamento  ;  Fr.  departement.'] 

1.  Separate  part,  office,  or  division. 

Let  him  consider  what  virtues  his  department  of  lifepar- 
ticularly  requires.  Knox. 

2.  A  part  or  division  in  the  executive  gov- 
ernment ;  distinct  class  of  official  duties  ;  as, 
**  The  department  of  state,  or  the  treasury." 

M.  de  la  Toar  du  Pin  , . .  comes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
state  of  his  depurlmeitt.  Burke. 

The  temporanr  heads  of  deportments  were  required  to 
prepare  and  lay  before  the  first  magistrate  such  statements, 
SiC.  JilarghaU'8  Life  of  Washington. 

3.  A  province  or  subdivision  of  a  country  or 
kingdom,  as  in  "France.  Brande. 

DEP-AET-IIENT'AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  depart- 
ment.   "  The  departmental  guards."        Burke. 

Dp-PART'URE  (-jur),  n.  1.  The  act  of  departing ; 
a  going  away ;  exit.  "  My  lord  being  in  the  gal- 
lery of  my  ship,  at  my  departure."  State  Trials. 

2.  Removal  from  life  ;  death ;  decease. 

Happy  was  their  good  prince  in  his  timely  departure, 
which  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of  his  son's  miseries. 

Si/Iney. 

3.  A  forsaking ;  an  abandoning;  desertion; 
— with^om.   "  Departure  from  evil."  Tillotson. 

4.  {Surveying.)  The  distance  between  two 
meridians  drawn  through  the  extremities  of  any 
course  and  considered  as  parallel.  Davies. 

5.  (Xaz/t.)  The  distance  a  ship  has  made 
from  the  meridian  east  or  west ;  the  whole  east- 
ing or  westing  made  by  a  ship.  Bowditch. 

6.  (Law.)  The  abandonment  of  the  ground 
taken  in  a  former  pleading,  and  the  adoption  of 
another.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Death. 

t  D5-PAS'C15NT,  u.     [L.  depascens.']    Feeding. 

+  D5-pAst'URE  (de-pist'yur),  r.a.  [L.  depasco, 
depastus.'\  \i.  depastured  ;  pp.  depasti  r.ixG, 
DEPASTURED.]    To  pasture  ;  to  graze.    f>penser. 

t  D?-PAST'VEE,  r.  n.     To  graze.         Blackstone. 

tDg-PA'TRJ.ATE,  r.  n.  [L.  de,  from,  siaipatria, 
one's  country.]  To  go  from  one's  country.  "A 
subject  .  .  .  may  depatriate  and  go."         Mason. 

t  Dp-PAU'P?R-ATE,  r.  a.  [L.  depaupero,  depau- 
peratus  ;  pauper,  poor.]  \i.  depaupek ated  ;  pp. 

DEPAVPERATEfG,  DEPAUPERATED.]   To  make 

poor  ;  to  impoverish.    "  Abjection  and  humility 
—  which  depauperate  the  spirit."     Bp.  Taylor, 

Df-P.^U'PgE-AT-fD,  a.  {Bot.)  Imperfectly  de- 
veloped; ill-formed.  P.  Cyr. 

DJ5-PAL"PpE-IZE,  r.  a.  \i.  DEPAUPERIZED;  pp. 
DEPAUPEKizixG,  DEPAUPERIZED.]  To  raise  Or 
free  from  a  state  of  pauperism. 

Onr  efforts  at  dejiauf^rizinff  the  children  of  paupers  wonld 
be  more  snccessfiil,  if  the  process  were  not  carried  on  in  a 
lump.  Kd.  Rer. 

t  D^PEACH',  T.  a.  [Fr.  depieher,  to  despatch.] 
To  acquit ;  to  discharge.  Hacklwjt. 

t  Df-PECT'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  depecto,  to  comb.l  Sus- 
ceptible of  being  extended  or  diffused.     Bacon. 

t  D5-PEC-r-LA'TIpJf,  ».  [L.  depecidor,  depecu- 
latus,  to  embezzle-]     Peculation.        Cockeram. 

+  Dp-PEIJfCT'  (de-pant'),  r.  a.  [L.  depingo,  dr- 
pinctus ;  Fr.  d^eindre.'\    To  paint.       Spenser. 

Lp-PEXD',  V.  n.  [L.dependeo;  de,  from,  anipen- 
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deo,  to  hang ;   It.  dipendere ;  Sp.  depender ;  Fr. 
d^endre.^      [j.   depended;   pp.  dependixg, 

DEPENDED.] 

1.  To  hang  ;  to  be  pendent. 
Dewy  drops  in  icicles  upon  each  bough  depend.  i/ir.for3faff. 

2.  To  be  dependent ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence ;  to  rely  :  —  followed  by  ore  or  upon. 

Never  be  without  money,  nor  depend  upon  the  courtesy  of 
others,  which  may  fail  at  a  pinch.  Baeon. 

3.  To  be  connected  with,  as  with  a  cause  or 
antecedent ;  to  be  the  effect  of. 

The  peace  and  happiness  of  a  society  dejienxL  on  the  jus- 
tice and  fidelity,  the  temperance  and  charity,  of  its  mem- 
bers. Rogers. 

4.  To  be  yet  undetermined ;  to  be  in  suspense. 

The  fatal  chance 
Of  life  and  death  depcndetk  in  balance.  Lydgate. 

5.  To  be  fixed  with  attention ;  to  hang. 

The  hearer  on  the  speaker's  mouth  depends.       Drydett. 

6.  To  rely;  to  rest;  to  trust  to. 
Common  fame  ...  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Suifi. 

D?-PE.\D'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  depended 
upon.    "i»q3«n(Za4fe  friendships."    [r.]    Pope. 

Dp-PE^'D'A^•C■E,  n.   See  DEPENDENCE.   Dryden. 

D?-PEND'ANT,  n.  [L.  deperuiens ;  Fr.  tiipendant.'] 
One  who  is  subordinate  or  in  subjection  ;  a  vas- 
sal ;  a  hanger-on ;  a  dependent.  —  See  Depend- 
ent, and  Dependence.  Hooker. 
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tDEP-(;E-DI"TIQN(-dI»h'un), /..  Loss.  Broume. 

t  D5-PEET'I-BLE,  u..  Divisible ;  separable.  Bacon. 

tD^-PHLEGM'  (d?-fl6m'),  v.  a.  To  clear  from 
phlegm ;  to  dephlegmate.  Boyle. 

DE-PHLEG'.mAte  (de-flgg'mat),  v.  a.  [Gr.  ^i/yu, 
to  burn  ;  Low  L.  dephlegmo,  dephlegmatus.']     [t. 

DEPHLEOMATED  ;  ]>p.     DEPHLEGMATIXG,  DE- 

PHLEGMATED.l  To  clear  from  aqueous  matter; 
to  rectify ;  to  distil.  Boyle. 

DEPH-LPG-MA'TION  (dSf-leg-ma'shvn),  n.  The 
operation  of  freeing  spirits  of  wine  and  certain 
other  fluids  from  the  water  which  they  usually 
contain.  Brande. 

t  De-PHLEGM'16;D-NESS  (de-flem'ed-ngs),  n.  The 
state  of  being  freed  from  aqueous  matter.  Boyle. 

DEPH-LO-^IS'Tj-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and 
Gr.  ip/.oYiords,  inflammable ;    tpXayi^o},  to  bum.] 

[i.  DEPHLOGISTICATED  ;    pp.  DEPHLOGISTICAT- 

ING,  DEPHLOGISTICATED.]  (Chem.)  To  deprive 
of  phlogiston,  or  the  supposed  principle  of  in- 
flammability, sometimes  identified  with  hydro- 
gen. Brande. 

DEPH-LO-piS'TI-CAT-5D,  p.  a.  Deprived  of 
phlogiston. 

Depldo^isticated  air,  a  term  applied  by  Dr.  Priestley 
and  others  to  what  is  now  called  oxygen  gas.  Maunder. 

DEPH-LO-^IS-TJ-CA'TIOX,  re.  (Chem.)  The  act 
or  the  process  of  separating  phlogiston  from  a 
body.  Brande. 

Dig-PICT',  r.  o.  [L.  liepingo,  depictus  •,  It.  dipin- 
gere ;  Fr.  d^eiTidre.]  [i.  depicted  ;  pp.  de- 
picting, DEPICTED.] 

1.  To  paint ;  to  portray ;  to  represent  in  colors. 

The  cowards  of  Laceda:mon  dejjicterl  upon  their  shields 
the  most  terrible  beasts  they  could  imagine.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  describe  ;  to  represent  in  words. 

When  the  distractions  of  a  tumult  are  sensibly  depicted, 
while  you  read  you  seem  indeed  to  see  them.  FetUm, 

DE-PIC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  depicting;  a  paint- 
ing,    [r.]  Hotoitt. 

Djp-PICT'URE  (de-pikt'yur),  V.  a.  To  represent  in 
colors ;  to  depict ;  to  paint.  Shenstone. 

DEP' J-LATE,  v.a.  [L.  depilo,  dejpilatus ;  de,  priv., 
and  pilus,  the  hair.]  To  pull  off  hair.  Cockerav^ 

DEP-I-LA'TION,  re.  A  pulling  off  the  hair.  Dryden. 

II  DP-PIL'A-Tp-EY  [de-pil'j-ttir-e,  W.  P.  K.  Sm. 
}Vb.;  de-pi'l^-Xur-e,  S.Ja.'],  n.  (Fr.depilatoire.'] 
(Med.)  A  substance  or  application  which  takes 
away  hair  from  any  part  of  the  body.      Brande. 

II  DP-PIL'A-TO-Ey,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
taking  off  the  hair.  Chambers. 

D5-PI'L0US,  or  DEP'J-LOUS  [de-pl'lus,  S.  W.  F. 
Ja.;  dSp'e-lus, -ff.  .Sm. ;  de-pi'Iyg  or  dSp'e-lug, 
P.],  u,.  [L.  depilis.']  Without  hair,  [r.]  Browne. 

DEP-LAJT-TA'TIOX,  re.  [L.  deplanto,  deplantatus.'\ 
The  act  of  taking  up  plants,     [r.]  Clarke. 

DP-PLE'TION",  n.  [L.  depleo,  ilepletus;  de,  priv., 
and  pleo,  to  filL] 

1.  (Med.)  The  act  of  emptying  the  animal 
vessels  by  blood-letting  or  by  evacuant  medi- 
cine :  —  inordinate  evacuation.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  act  of  exhausting  or  draining ;  as,  "  A 
depletion  of  the  treasury." 

Df-PLE'TO-EY,  a.  (Med.)  Causing  depletion; 
emptying.  Med.  Jour. 

fDJEP-Lj-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  de,prir.,  aniplico,  to 
fold.]     An  unfolding  or  untwisting.  Mountugue. 

D5-PL0'EA-BLE,  a.  Qt.  deplorahile ;  Sp.  de- 
plorable ;  Fr.  d'^lorahle.'\  That  is  to  be  de- 
plored ;  miserable  ;  lamentable ;  sad  ;  calami- 
tous ;  grievous.  "  The  deplorable  condition  to 
which  the  king  was  reduced."  Clarendon. 

D5-PL0'RA-BLE-XESS,  re.  State  of  being  deplora- 
ble.   "  Sadness  and  dcplorableness."   Hammond. 

D5-PLO'EA-BLY,  a<i.     Lamentably;  miserably. 

tD5-PL6'R.\TE, a.  Lamentable;  hopeless.  "The 
case  is  then  mo&t  deplorate."  U Estrange. 

DEP-LO-RA'TIO\,  re.     [L.  deploratio  ;  It.  deplo- 

j-r.^  w^v.nr-r^-.rr,^  -i.ir      7    FT     7         7 -j     T  Ti  '      razioTW.']   Act  of  dcplonng ;  lamcntation.  .**•«£?(/, 

t  D^-PEE'DITE-LY,  ad.  [L.  deperdttus.)  Desper-  i  ^  re  ' 

ately.    "  Deperditely  wicked."  Dean  King.  \  Df-PLOEE',  •. .  a.     [L.  deploro  ;  It.  deplorare ;  Sp. 


Df-PEXD'exCE,    }  n.     [L.  dependeo,  dependens, 
D5-PEND'5N-CY,  )  to  depend:;    Fr.  dependance, 
dependence.] 

1.  The  state  of  hanging  down,  or  being  pen- 
dent, from  a  supporter.  Johnson. 

2.  Something  hanging  from  a  support. 
Like  a  large  cluster  of  black  grapes  they  show, 

And  make  a  long  dcxjendcnce  from  the  Bough.     Dryden. 

3.  The  state  of  deriving  support  from  ;  reli- 
ance ;  trust;  confidence;  —  with  on  or  t(pon. 

The  expectation  of  the  performance  of  our  desire  is  that 
we  call  dejjendence  upon  him.  StiUingfieet. 

4.  The  state  of  being  related  to  a  cause  or 
antecedent;  concatenation;  connection.  "The 
dependence  of  ide^s."  Locke. 

5.  The  state  of  being  dependent,  subordinate, 
or  subject  to  ;  —  with  on  or  upon.  "  Their  de- 
pendency on  the  crown  of  England."        Bacon. 

6.  That  which  is  subordinate,  particularly  a 
subject  province;  an  adjunct.  " "The  earth  and 
its  dependencies."  Burnet.  "A  prince  be- 
reaved of  his  dependencies."    Bacon. 

Sf^  These  several  words,  dependence,  dependency, 
dependent,  n.,  dependent,  a. ;  dependance,  depejidaney,  de- 
pendant, 7u,  dependant,  a.,  are  given  in  both  these 
forms  in  the  principal  English  Dictionaries  ;  the  dif- 
ference being  in  the  use  of  e  and  a  ;  the  e  coming  from 

the  Latin,  and  the  a  from  the  French "  If  there  is 

any  kind  of  principle  to  determine  a  doubt  in  this 
caise,  it  is  this — that  the  form  ent  should  be  used  for 
the  adjective  and  abstract  substantive  derived  from 
it,  as  dependent,  dependence,  and  the  French  form  for 
the  common  substantive  noun,  as  a  dependant ;  but  the 
principle  is  not  coiLsistently  acted  upon."     Smart. 

Df-PEND'pXT,  a.  [L.  dependens  ;  Fr.  dependant.'] 
1-  Hanging  down.  Peacham. 

2.  Relating  to  something  as  cause  or  antece- 
dent ;  relating  to  something  previous. 

3.  Having  dependence  ;  deriving  support 
from ;  relying  upon  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;   as,  "  Dependent  on  charity." 

4.  Subordinate ;  in  the  power  of  another. 

Xo  feeble  tyrant  of  a  petty  state 

Courts  thee  to  shake  on  a  dependent  throne.    Johnson. 

D5-PEND'5XT,  re.  [L.  dependens  ;  Fr.  dipend- 
ont.']  One  in  subjection  or  subordinate  ;  a  de- 
pendant. —  See  Dependant,  and  Depend- 
ence. Sharp. 

DE-PEXD'?XT-LY,  ad.    In  a  dependent  manner. 

Dp-PE-\D'^R,  7!.  One  who  depends ;  a  dependant. 

Dp-PEXD'IXG,  p.  a.  Hanging  from ;  relying  on  ; 
trusting  to. 


Df,-PEXD'JXG-LY,  ad. 
dinate  manner. 


In  a  depending  or  subor- 
Hale. 


tD5-PEO'PLE  (de-pe'pl),  );.  a.     [Fr.  d^r""pler^ 
To  depopulate  ;  to  dispeople.  Chapman. 

D^-PER'DIT,  re.  [L.  deperdo,  deperditi's,  to  destroy, 
to  ruin.]  Any  thinglost  or  destroyed,  [r.]  Paley. 
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_  orar  ;  Fr,  deplorer.'j  [i.  deplored  ;  pp.  de- 
ploring, DEPLORED.]  To  sorrow  deeply  for ; 
to  grieve  for ;  to  lament ;  to  bewail ;  to  mourn  ; 
to  bemoan. 

Those  loud  lamcnta  her  echoing  maids  reatore; 

And  Hector,  yet  alive,  as  dead  aejjlore.  Drt/den. 

Full  oft  our  human  foresight  I  deplore.  Wordswoftlt. 
Syn,  —  To  deplore  is  a  stronger  expression  than  to 
lament.  He  that  laments  or  bewails  grieves  aloud  ;  he 
that  deplores  or  mourns  grieves  silently.  —  See  Be- 
wail. 

D^-PLORED',  p.  a.     1.  Lamented  :  —  lamentable. 

2.  [L.  deploratus.^  t  Incurable  ;  given  over 
by  physicians. 

Physicians  do  make  a  kind  of  scruple  and  religion  to  stay 
Tvitli  the  patient  alter  the  disease  is  deplored.  Bacon. 

t  D^l-PLOR'ipD-LY,  ad.  Lamentably.  Bp.  Taylor. 
DJg-PLOR'fD-NfiSS,  n.  Deplorableness.  Bp.  Hall. 
t  Dp-PLORE'MJNT,  n.  Deploration.  Cockeram. 
D^l-PLOR'^R,  n.     One  who  deplores.  Boyle. 

D?-PLOR'jNB,  n.  Lamentation ;  a  weeping ;  de- 
plovationi.  F-  Butler. 

D5-PLOR')NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  deploring  manner. 

Dt;-PLOY',  V.  a.  [L.  de,  from,  and  ^&'co,  to  fold ;  Fr. 
deployer.]  [i.  deployed  ;  pp.  deploying,  de- 
ployed.] (Mil.)  To  unfold ;  to  extend ;  to  dis- 
play, as  a  body  of  troops. 

A  column  of  troops  is  deployed  T7hen  the  divisions  spread 
wide,  or  open  out.  Todd. 

DJS-PLbY',  f).  «.    {Mil.)    To  open ;  to  extend. 

A  column  is  said  to  deploy  when  it  makes  a  flank  march 
or  unfolds  itself,  so  as  to  display  its  front.  Sullivan. 

DJ-PLOY',  n.  (Mil.)  The  expansion  of  a  body  of 
troops,  previously  compacted  in  a  column,  so  as 
to  present  a  large  front.  Brande. 

[Fr. 


DJ5-PLOY'M5NT,   n. 
Same  as  Deploy. 


diployement.']    (Mil.) 


DfiP-LU-MA'TIQN,  n.  1.  The  act  of  plucking  off 
feathers.  Cotgrave. 

2.  (Med.)  A  disease  or  swelling  of  the  eye- 
lids, by  which  the  eyelashes  fall  out.     Phillips. 

Df-PLUME',  V.  a.  [L.  deplumis,  featherless  ;  de, 
priv.,  andphtma,  a  feather  j  Fr.  deplumer.']  To 
strip  of  feathers  or  plumes.  "  Their  wings  de- 
plumed." B.  Joason. 

DE-PO-LAR-l-ZA'TION,  n.  (Opt.)  The  act  of  de- 
polarizing. '  Francis. 

DE-PO'LAR-IZE,  V.  a.  (Opt.)  To  deprive  of  po- 
larity, or  to  change  with  respect  to  polarization  ; 
to  reduce  or  restore,  as  a  ray  of  polarized  light, 
to  its  former  state.  Brande. 

Df-PONE',  V.  a.  [L.  depono,  to  lay  down.]  To 
lay  down  as  a  pledge  or  security  ;  to  wager ;  to 
risk,     [ll.]  Hudibras. 

D^-PONE',  V.  n.     To  bear  witness  ;  to  depose. 

Not  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  depone  to  every  thing  he 

tells.  -ft'.  Brit.  Jicv. 

ISS-  Depone  and  depose  are  both  derived  from  the 

same  Latin  verb,  depono.   "  The  Scotch  use  depone,  the 

English  depose."    Ricliardson. 

D^-PO'N^NT,  a.  [It.  cSc  Fr.  deponent;  Sp.  depo- 
nente.J  (Gram.)  Noting  Latin  verbs  which 
have  a  passive  form  but  an  active  meaning. 

D^-PO'N^NT,  n.  1.  (Law.)  One  who  makes  a, 
deposition ;  one  who  gives,  under  oath,  testi- 
mony which  is  reduced  to  writing ;  one  who 
makes  oath  to  a  written  statement.         Burrill. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  deponent  verb.  Beattie. 

Syn.  —  A  deponent  gives  a  deposition  as  a  written 
testimony  ;  a  witness  gives  a  verbal  testimony. 

D5-P6P'y-LAR-IZE,  V.  a.  To  make  or  render  un- 
popular,    [r.]  West.  Rev. 

D5-POP'0-LATB,  V.  a.  [L.  depopulor,  depopula- 
tus,  to 'lay  waste;  de,  priv.,  and  populus,  the 
people.]  [i.  DEPOPULATED ;  pp.  depopulat- 
ing, depopulated.]  To  deprive  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  to  unpeople ;  to  dispeople. 

He,  with  Edrick,  the  traitor,  . .  •  entered  into  Mercia,  and 
especi^ally  into  Warwickshire,  depopulating  all  places  m  their 
way.  _  Mitton. 

DF-P6p'U-LATB,  «'•  n.  To  become  dispeopled; 
to  become  destitute  of  people.  Goldsmith. 

nr.  PfiP-TT-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  depopulatio;  Sp.  de- 
\opulaoillt.  Fr:  <Upor.aation,-\  The  act  of  de- 
populating; a  reduction  of  inhabitants.  Hume. 


D5-p6P'U-LA-TOR,  /6.    One  who  depopulates. 

D^-PORT',  V.  a.  [L.  deporto  ;  de,  off,  and  porto, 
to  carry  ;  It.  diportare  ;  Sp.  deportar ;  Fr.  de- 
porter. "]  [^.  DEPORTED  ;  pp.  DEPORTING,  DE- 
PORTED.] 

1.  t  To  banish;  to  exile.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton. 

2.  To  demean  ;  to  behave  ;  to  conduct;  — 
with  the  reflective  pronoun. 

Thus  did  our  Lord  deport  himaelf.  Barrow. 

fD?-P6RT',  n.  Demeanor;  deportment.  Milton. 

DfiP-OR-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  deportatio  ;  It.  depor- 
tazi'one ;  Sp.  deportacion ;  Fr.  deportation.]  The 
act  of  carrying  away ;  removal ;  transportation ; 
exile;  banishment. 

There  were  three  remarkable  captivities  and  deportations 
of  the  Jews.  Browne. 

D^-PORT'M^NT,  n.  [Fr.  df^portement.']  Conduct, 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  others ;  demeanor ;  be- 
havior ;  carriage ;  comportment. 

What  'fl  a  fine  person,  or  a  beauteous  face, 

Unless  deportment  gives  them  decent  grace?     Churchill. 

Syn. —  See  Behavior. 

D?-PO§'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  deposed,  or  di- 
vested "of  office.  Howell. 

Djp-PO'^AL,  n.  The  act  of  deposing,  or  divesting 
of  office  ;  deposition.  Fox. 

D5-P0§E',  V.  a.  [L.  depono^  depositus;  de,  down, 
and^ono,  to  put;  It.  depon'e  ;  Sp.deponer;  Fr. 
deposer.]  [/.  deposed  ;  pp.  deposing,  de- 
posed.] 

1.  fTo  lay  down;  to  deposit.  "Additional 
mud  deposed  upon  it."  Woodwa7-d. 

2.  fTo  lay  aside.  "God  hath  deposed  his 
wrath  towards  all  mankind."  Barrow. 

3.  t  To  take  away ;  to  strip  of. 

You  may  my  glory  and  my  state  depose.  Shak. 

4.  To  degrade  from  a  throne  or  other  high 
station  ;  to  dethrone  ;  to  cause  to  descend  from 
any  office  or  rank;  to  cashier;  to  dismiss. 

Unpiticd,  be  deposed,  and  after  live.  Drydeii. 

5.  t  To  examine  on  oath. 

According  to  our  law, 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  or  his  cause.  Shak. 

D^-PO^E',  V.  n.  To  give  testimony  ;  to  bear  wit- 
ness; to  testify  ;  to  depone.  Sidney. 

DJp-PO^'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  deposes,   or  divests 

another  of  an  office.  Davenant. 

2.  A  deponent;  a  witness.  State  Trials. 

D5-PO§'lNG,«.  The  act  of  one  who  deposes.  "The 
e/eposmy  and  murdering  of  kings."  State  Trials. 

Dfj-PO^'IT,  V.  a.  {L.  depono,  deposittis ;  It.  de- 
positare  \  Sp.  depositar.  —  See  Depose.]  [i, 
deposited  ;  pp.  depositing,  deposited.] 

1.  To  drop ;  to  let  fall ;  to  throw  down ;  as, 
"The  wine  deposits  a  sediment." 

2.  To  lay  aside  ;  to  discontinue,     [r.]      Fell. 

3.  To  lodge;  to  lay  up;  to  hoard;  to  place 
for  preservation.  "Where  the  ashes  of  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  on  earth  are  deposited."  Garth. 

4.  To  lay  up  as  a  pledge  or  security.  Johnson. 

5.  To  commit  to  the  care  of;  to  intrust. 

The  people  with  whom  God  thought  fit  to  deposit  these 
thingB  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  Clarke. 

DJfl-PO^'lT,  n.  1.  Any  thing  thrown  doT^Ti,  left,  or 
lodged. 

Disdains  the  banlcs,  and  throws  the  golden  sands. 

A  rich  deposit,  on  the  bordering  lands.  Cowper. 

2.  {GeoL)  The  solid  matter  left  by  flowing 
water  ;  as,  "  Alluvial  deposits.^' 

3.  {Chem.)  Any  substance  precipitated  from 
a  solution  by  decomposition. 

4.  Any  thing  committed  to  the  care  or  safe- 
keeping of  another.  "  This  precious  deposit  of 
legal  and  constitutional  liberty."  Hurd. 

5.  A  sum  of  money  or  other  valuable  property 
lodged  as  a  security  or  pledge ;  pawn.  Pownall. 

6.  A  place  where  things  are  deposited ;  a  de- 
pository ;  a  store-house.  Craig. 

7.  Money  left  in  a  bank  for  safe-keeping. 

In  deposit,  in  a  state  of  pledge,  or  of  trust  for  safe- 
keeping. 

Syn.  —  A  deposit  may  be  made  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience or  charity  ;  a  pledge,  pawn,  and  security  are 
given  for  the  relief  of  some  want,  or  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  some  act. 

D?-P6§'I-TA-RY,  «.  {Ij.  depositarius  \  It.  §  Sp. 
depositario ;  T^r.  depo&itaire.'] 

1.  .One  with  whom   any  thing  is  intrusted. 


"A  depositor  shall  .  ,  .  inquire  into  the  charac- 
ter of  his  intended  depositary.''  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall 
perish  with  me.  Jmiiiis. 

2.  {Law.)  One  who  receives  the  goods  of  an- 
other to  keep  without  compensation.      Burrill. 

.^p-  Depositary  is  properly  used  for  a  person,  and 
depositor]!  for  a-  place ;  but  the  two  words  are  sorae- 
thnes  confounded. 

Dg-P0§'IT-5D,  ;?.«.    Placed;  laid  up;  laid  aside. 

DE-P6^'IT-iNG,?i.  Alaying  aside.  Decay  of  Piety . 

DEP-9-§I"TT0N  (dSp-9-zish'un),  n.    [L.  deponitio ; 
It.  deposizione  ;  Sp.  deposicion ;  Fr.  deposition.] 

1.  The  act  of  depositing,  or  throwing  down ; 
as,  "The  deposition  of  sediment." 

2.  That  which  is  thrown  down  ;  a  deposit. 

3.  The  act  of  giving  or  laying  before.  "The 
deposition  of  examples."  Mountague. 

4:.  Declaration ;  assertion. 

If  a  person  of  clear  fame  assert  a  thing,  which  he  is  ready 
to  maintain  with  the  loss  of  his  life,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  hie  deposition.  Bates. 

5.  The  act  of  dethroning,  or  of  divesting  of 
office  or  dignity.  "  The  causes  of  his  [James  II.] 
deposition."  Bolingbroke. 

6.  {Law.')  The  act  of  giving  testimony  on 
oath :  — the  testimony  of  a  witness  or  deponent 
reduced  to  writing  and  signed,  as  given  under 
oath  before  a  commissioner,  examiner,  or  other 
judicial  officer,  in  answer  to  interrogatories  and 
cross-interrogatories.  Burrill. 

D^-PO^'I-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  wAo  makes  a  deposit. 

D5:-P6§'J-T0-RY,  n.     The  place  where  any  thing 
is  deposited  or  lodged.  —  See  Depositary. 

DE-Pd§'l-Tt/M,n.   [L.]    A  deposit.   Warhurton. 

tDE-PO§'l-TURE,«.  A  depositing.  "By precious 
embalinents,  depositures  in  dry  earth."  Broione. 

DEPOT  (de-po')  [de-po',  K.  R.  C.  Wb. ;  da-po',  Ja. 
Sm.  —  Often  pronounced  de'po,  XJ.  S.],  n.    [Fr.] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  depository  for  the  stores,  ammu- 
nition, &c.,  of  an  army  :  —  a  place  for  the  recep- 
tion of  recruits,  or  of  detached  parties  from  dif- 
ferent regiments:  —  the  reserve  company  of  a 
regiment  left  at  home  when  the  regiment  is  on 
foreign  service.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  particular  place  "at  the  trail  of 
the  trenches,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon  of  a 
besieged  place,  where  the  troops  who  are  or- 
dered to  attack  the  outworks  general^-  assem- 
ble. Mil.  Ency. 

3.  A  place  where  any  kind  of  goods  is  de- 
posited; a  storehouse;  a  warehouse.        Craig. 

4.  A  building  for  the  convenience  of  passen- 
gers at  a  terminus  or  a  stopping-place  on  a 
railroad ;  a  station-house.  Clarke. 

>(J@=-"The  newly-adopted  French  word  depot  be- 
comes in  the  plural  [as  spoken]  an  old  English  word, 
"    Mitford,  lb04. 


DEP-RA-VA'TION,  n.  [L.  depravatio  ;  It.  depra- 
vazione  ;  Sp.  depravadon  ;  Fr.  depravation.] 

1.  t  Censure;  a  speaking  ill  of.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  depraving  or  making  bad ;  the 
act  of  vitiating ;  vitiation  ;  corruption.      Swift, 

3.  The  state  of  what  has  become  bad  ;  degen- 
eracy ;  depravity. 

If  it  [refinement]  does  not  lead  directly  to  purity  of  man- 
ners, [it]  obviates  at  least  their  greatest  depravation. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Syn,  — See  Depravity. 

D^i-PRAVE',  V.  a.  [L.  depravo  \  de,  from,  used 
intensively,  and  pravus,  crooked  ;  It.  depra- 
vare;  Sp.  depravar  ;  Fr.  depraver.]  [i.  de- 
praved ;  pp.  depraving,  depraved.] 

1.  fTo  pervert;    to  misrepresent;    to  put  a 
bad  construction  on. 

Lest  the  same  kneeUng  should  by  any  person  ...  be  mis- 
construed and  depraved.  Comimmiou  Sei'vice 

2.  t  To  censure  ;  to  speak  iU  of ;  to  defame. 

Our  captains  began  to  deserve  to  be  depraved  and  con- 
demned. Golden  Book. 

3.  To  make  bad;  to  vitiate;  to  corrupt;  to 
contaminate  ;  to  mar  ;  to  spoil ;  to  impair. 

Whose  pride  depraves  each  other  better  part        Spenser. 
D;E-PRAVED'   (de-pravd'))io- w.     Corrupted;    cor- 
rupt ;  vicious. 
DIJ-PRAV'^D-LYj  cid.     In  a  depraved  manner. 

Corruption  ;    depravity. 
Hammond. 


DE-PRAV'J?D-NESS, 

"  Original  depraved ness." 
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DEPRAVEMENT 


t  DE-PRAVE'M?NT,  n.  A  vitiated  state  ;  depra- 
Tation.     "  Irreligious  depravement."        Milton. 

Djp-PEAV'IIK,  n.     1.  f  One  wlio  censures  ;  a  de- 

famer  ;  a  vilifier.     "  The  backbiters  and  depi-av- 

ers  of  this  work."      ,  Holland. 

2.  One  who  depraves  or  vitiates ;  a  corrupter. 

"Depravers  of  Scripture."  Puller. 

DE-PRAV'ING,  n.  Act  of  traducing.  "  Any  thing 
in  derogation  or  depraving  of  said  book."  Todd. 

Dp-PEAV'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  depraving  manner. 

D5-PEAV'l-TY,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  de- 
praved or  vitiated ;  corruption.  "  A  depravity 
in  the  understanding."  Tottie. 

2.  Wiclcedness  ;  viciousness ;  vice. 

They  extenuate  his  depravity,  and  ftacribe  some  goodness 
unto  hun.  Browne 

Syn. —  Depravity  characterizes  the  existing  state 
of  a  person  or  tiling  ;  depravation  and  corruption  des- 
ignate the  making  or  producing  of  the  corrupt  state. 
Depravity  of  mind  or  character  ;  depravation  of  man- 
ners or  of  morals  ;  corrMpttonofprinciple  or  of  language. 

DEP'R5-CA-BLE,  a.  [It.  depreeaiile.']  That  is  to 
be  deprecated ;  very  undesirable.  Paley. 

DEP'RE-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  depreeor,  deprecatus  ; 
de,  from,  and  precor,  to  pray ;    Sp.  deprecar.] 

[i.    DEPRECATED  ;    pp.  DEPBEOA.TING,    DEPKE- 
CATED.] 

1.  To  endeavor  to  avert  by  prayer ;  to  pray 
exemption  or  deliverance  from ;  to  beg  off;  to 
entreat  or  urge  against. 

Daniel  kneeled  upon  his  knees  to  deprecate  the  captivity 
of  his  people.  Newi/t. 

2.  To  implore  mercy  of.     [Not  proper.] 
Those  darts,  whose  points  make  gods  adore 

His  might  and  deprecate  his  power.  Prior. 

DEP'R5-CAT-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  deprecating  man- 
ner. 

DEP-RP-CA'TION,  re.  [h.  deprecatio  ;  Jt.  depre- 
cazione  ;  Sp.  deprecacion  ;  Fr.  deprecation.^ 

1.  The  act  of  deprecating ;  prayer  against 
evil.     "  A  (^joreca^^on  of  death."  Donne. 

2.  The  act  of  imploring  mercy,  or  begging  par- 
don, for ;  entreaty.  South. 

3.  \  An  imprecation ;  a  curse. 

I  fear  ...  we  may  with  too  much  justice  apply  to  him  the 
scriptural  deprecation,  "  He  that  withholdetli  his  corn,  the 
people  shall  curse  him."  Gilpin. 

DfiP'RE-CA-TJVE,  a.     [It.  cS;  Sp.  deprecativo ;  Fr. 

deprecatif.'\     Being  in  the   form  of   a  prayer ; 

deprecatory.  Comber. 

DEP'R^-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who  deprecates.  Johnson. 

DEP'Rjp-CA-TQ-RY,  a.  Serving  to  deprecate  ;  en- 
treating "the  removal  of  displeasure  or  of  evil. 
"  Humble  and  deprecatory  letters."  Bacon. 

D5-PRE'CI-ATE  (de-pre'she-at,  66),  v.a.  [L.  de- 
pretioj  depretiatus  ;  de,  priv.,  s.Tidi.preiium,  price  ; 
It.  disprczzare ;  Fr.  dfiprecier.']  \i.  depreci- 
ated ;  pp.  DEPRECIATING,  DEPRECIATED.] 

1.  To  bring  down  to  a  lower  price.     Johnson. 

2.  To  lessen  in  value ;  to  disparage  ;  to  decry ; 
to  traduce  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  malign ;  to  censure. 

It  is  very  natural  for  such  as  have  not  succeeded  in  it  [po- 
etr}*]  to  depreciate  the  works  of  those  who  have.     Spectator. 
Syn.  —  See  Disparage. 

DIJ-PEE'^-ATE  (de-pre'she-at),  V.  n.  To  fall  in 
value,  or  to  become  of  less  value.  Smart. 

35=  So  used  in  the  United  States,  but  not  often  by 
good  English  writers. 

D^-PRE-CI-A'TION  (de-pre-she-a'shun),  re.  [Fr. 
depriciatlon^ 

1.  The  act  of  depreciating ;  the  act  of  lessen- 
ing the  value. 

2.  Decrease  of  value.  "  This  depreciation  of 
their  funds."  Burke. 

D^-PRE'CI-A-TlVE  (de-prs'she-ji-tiv),  u.  Tending 
to  depreciate  ;  depreciatory.  Smart. 

D5-PRE'C!-A-T0R  (de-pre'she-a-tgr),  re.  One  who 
depreciates.  Knox. 

DJP-PRE'CJ-A-TO-RY  (de-pre'she-j-to-re),  a.  Tend- 
ing to  depreciate ;'  depreciative.  Qu.  Rev. 

d£p'R¥-DA-BLE,  u.  That  may  be  depredated  or 
preyed  upon.  Bacon. 

DEP'R^-DATE,  v.  a.  [L.  deprcedor,  deprmdatm ; 
de,  from,  and  prada,  booty ;  It.  depredare ;  Fr. 
depreder.}  [»'.  depredated  ;  pp.  depredat- 
ing, DEPREDATED.] 
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1.  To  rob  ;  to  pillage ;  to  plunder.     Johnson. 

2.  To  prey  upon;  to  waste;  to  destroy. 

It  mnketh  the  substance  of  the  body  more  solid  and  com- 
pact, und  so  less  apt  to  be  consumed  and  depredated  by  the 
spirits.  Bacon. 

DEP-R^-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  depr^sdatio  ;  It.  depre- 
dazione;  Sp.  depredacion\  Fr.  depredation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  depredating  or  robbing;  rob- 
bery ;  pillage ;  plunder. 

The  land  had  never  been  before  so  free  from  robberies  and 
depredations  as  through  his  reign.  Wotton. 

2.  "Waste  ;  consumption  ;  destruction.  Bacon. 

D£p'Ti:5-DA-T0R,  n.      One   who    depredates ;    a 
robber.     "  Great  depredators  of  the  earth." 
Syn.  —  See  Robber. 

DEP'Rip-DA-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  depreda- 
tions or  robbery  ;  pillaging  ;  ravaging ;  plun- 
dering.    "  Depredatory  incursions.  Cook. 

DEP-R^-HEND',  V.  a.    [L.  deprehendo.]    [i.  dep- 

KEHENDED;  pp.  DEPREHENDING,  DEPREHEND- 
ED.]  Jr.] 

1.  To  take  unawares  ;  to  detect.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  discover;  to  discern.  "Motions  .  .  . 
to  be  dep?^ehended  hy  experience."  Bacon. 

fDEP-R^-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  depre- 
hended  or  discovered.  Petty. 

tDEP-R?-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  deprehensible.  Bailey. 

fDEP-R^-HEN'SION,  n.  [L.  deprehensio.']  Act 
of  deprehending ;  detection ;  apprehension. 

Her  deprehensioti  is  made  an  aggravation  of  her  shame. 

Bp.  Hall. 

DE-PRESS',  V.  a.  [L.  dcprimo,  depressus ;  de, 
down,  and  pretno^  to  press  ;  It.  deprimere  ;  Sp. 
deprimir  ;  Fr.  deprimer.l     \i.  depressed  ;  pp. 

DEPRESSING,  DEPRESSED.] 

1.  To  press  or  to  thrust  dovra ;  to  lower.  Milton. 

2.  To  let  fall ;  to  drop ;  to  east  down.  *'  De- 
pressing the  eye."  Newton. 

3.  To  degrade  ;  to  abase  ;  to  humble. 

The  gods  with  ease  frail  man  depress  or  raise.  Pope. 

4.  To  make  despondent ;  to  deject ;  to  dis- 
hearten ;  to  discourage  ;  to  dispirit.  "  Gloom 
which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind."        Addison. 

5.  To  make  dull ;  to  lessen  in  activity  or  in 
value ;  —  to  depreciate  ;  as,  "  To  depress  trade  " ; 
"  To  depress  prices." 

6.  To  put  out  of  sight ;  to  render  obscure  ;  to 
banish. 

The  world,  and  all  its  views  and  pageantry,  will  be  de- 
pressed,  and  heavenly  truth  shine  out  m  all  its  splendor. 

Gilpin. 

7.  {Naut.)  To  cause  to  sink  in  elevation,  by 
sailing  or  travelling  in  a  certain  direction  ;  to 
bring  nearer  to  the  horizon. 

When  a  person  sails  towards  the  equator,  he  is  said  to 
depress  the  pole.  Mar.  Diet. 

8.  (Algebra.)  To  reduce  to  a  lower  degi-ee,  as 
an  equation.  Brande. 

DE-PRESSED'  (de-prest'),  p.  a,  1.  Pressed  down ; 
—  dejected  ;  disheartened  ;  discouraged  ;  dis- 
pirited. 

2.  {Bot.')  Flattened,  as  if  pressed  do■^vn  from 
above  ;  flattened  vertically.  Gray. 

3.  (Zoul.)  Applied  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  an 
animal  body  when  its  vertical  section  is  shorter 
than  the  transverse.  Brande. 

D^-PRES'SION  (de-prfish'yn),  n.  [L.  depressio  ; 
It.  dem'essione  ;  Fr.  depression.] 

1.  The  act  of  depressing,  or  pressing  down ; 
the  state  of  being  pressed  do^^'n.  Wotton. 

2.  A  hollow;  a  sunken  part  of  a  surface. 
"  Prominences  and  depressions.^^  Spectator. 

3.  The  act  of  degrading  or  humbling ;  degra- 
dation ;  abasement. 

Depression  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king  more  absolute, 
but  less  safe.  Bacon. 

4.  Despondency  ;  dejection ;  melancholy  ;  sad- 
ness.   "  In  great  depression  of  spirit."      Bakei'. 

5.  A  state  of  dulness  or  inactivity  ;  as,  "  De- 
pression of  trade." 

6.  {Surg.)  Operation  for  a  cataract ;  couching. 

7.  {Astron.)  Angular  distance  below  the  hori- 
zon.    "  Depression  of  the  pole."  Lidgate. 

.Angle  of  depression,  (Trigonometry.)  the  angle 
formed  by  a  horizontal  line  and  a  line  drawn  to  some 
lower  object.  —  Depression  of  the  pole,  tlie  approach  of 
the  pole  to  the  horizon  as  a  spectator  travels  towards 
the  equator;  —  caused  by  the  spherical  figure»of  the 
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earth.  —  Depression  of  the  visible  horizon,  (JVVmt.)  the 
dipping  of  the  visible  horizon  below  the  true  horizon- 
tal plane, or  below  a  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface,  at  the 
place  of  observation — Depression  of  an  equation,  (Al- 
gebra.) the  reduction  of  its  degree  by  division.  Brande. 
Syn.  — See  Abasemeht,  Dejection. 

DE-PRES'SJVE, ».  Tending  to  depress.  Thomson. 

D5-PRESS'0R,  n.     1.  One  who  depresses. 

2.  {Anat.)    A  muscle   that  depresses   some 
part  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

DEP'RI-MENT,  a.  [L.  deprimo,  deprimens,  to  de- 
press.] {Anat.)  Noting  a  muscle  that  depresses 
the  external  ear.  "DeprimentraustAes."  De^-ham. 

t  np-PRI'^URE,  n.  [Fr.  depriser,  to  undervalue.] 
Disesteem;  contempt;  disdain.         "'       ' 


Dip-PRIV'A-BLE,a.  Liable  to  deprivation.  Hooker. 

DEP-RI-VA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  depriving  or 
dispossessing  ;  a  taking  away. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deprived ;  loss  ;  bereave- 
ment. "  Whose  end  is  destruction  and  eternal 
deprivation  of  being."  Bentky. 

3.  Degradation  ;  deposition.  "  The  depriva- 
tion, death,  and  destruction  of  the  queen's 
majesty."  State  Trials,  1571. 

4.  {Law.)  The  deposition  of  a  clergyman 
from  his  benefice  or  preferment.  Phillips. 

Syn.  —  See  Loss. 

DP-PRIVE',  V.  a.  [L.  de,  from,  s.u&.privo,  to  take 
away;  JX.privarc;  S^i.privar;  YT.priver.'\     \i. 

DEPRIVED  ;  pp.  DEPRIVING,  DEPRIVED.] 

1.  To  take  from  ;  to  bereave  of;  to  dispossess. 
A  monstrous  bulk,  deformed,  deprived  of  sight.         Pope. 

2.  To  free  ;  to  release  ;  to  deliver,     [r.] 

To  deprive 
Remembrance  of  all  pains.  Spenser. 

3.  To  debar  ;  to  hinder  from  possessing ;  to 
abridge.     '*  Deprived  of  sepulchres."    Dryden. 

4.  {Law.)  To  depose  from  a  benefice  or  pre- 
ferment.   "  Deprived  for  inconformity."  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  To  bereave  is  a  stronger  term  than  to  de- 
prive. What  we  are  deprived  of  may  be  restored,  but 
what  we  are  bereft  of  never  returns.  Deprived  of 
wealth,  property,  or  comforts  ;  6crc/i  of  children  ;  de- 
barred  from  privileges  ;  abridged  of  rights  or  of  pleas- 
ures. 

t  Djp-PRI VE'M^NT,  n.  Deprivation ;  bereavement. 
"  A  deprivement  of  their  rights."  Goodwin. 

Dj;-PRIV'?R,  M.  He  who,  or  that  which,  deprives. 

DEPTH,  n.  [Goth,  diupitha ;  A.  S.  deop,  deep : 
Dut.  diepte,  depth ;  Svv.  djup  ;  Dan.  di/bed.] 

1.  The  distance  or  measure  below  the  sur- 
face ;  profundity ;  deepness ;  —  opposed  to  height. 
"The  rfe/?^A  of  "the  water."  Bacon. 

2.  Measure  ;  whole  extent.  "  The  depth  of 
this  knavery."  Shah. 

3.  A  deep  place  ;  indefinite  extent ;  abyss. 

A  spirit  raJLsed  from  depth  of  under  ground.  Shak. 

4.  A  part  remote  from  the  limits ;  the  middle ; 
as,  "  The  depths  of  a  forest  " ;  '*  The  depth  of 
winter."  Clarendon. 

5.  Obscurity;   inexplicableness.        Addison. 

6.  Sagacity  ;  discernment ;  penetration  ;  pro- 
fundity.    "  Persons  of  little  depth."  South. 

7.  An  abyss  ;  a  bottomless  gulf.  Prov.  viii.  27. 
Depth  of  a  squadron,  {Mil.)  the  number  of  men  in  a 

file.  —  Depth  of  a  sail,  (JVawi.)  the  extent  of  a  square 
sail  from  the  head-rope  to  the  foot-rope.  Crabb. 

tDEPTH'EN  (dep'thn),  v.  u.  To  make  deeper; 
to  deepen.  Bailey. 

DEPTH'Lf.SS,  ffi.    Having  no  depth,  [r.]  Francis. 

t  D5-PU'cp,-LATE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  depuceler.]  To  de- 
flour  ;  to  rob  of  virginity.  Bailey. 

tD?-PCrLSE',  V.  a.  [L.  depello,  depulsus.]  To 
drive  away  ;  to  repel.  Cockeram. 

tDp-PUL'SION,  n.  [L.  depulsio.]  The  act  of 
driving  away ;  expulsion.  Speed. 

DE-PUL'SO-RY, 
away ;  averting. 

DEP'U-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  de,  from,  used  inten- 
sively, and  puro,  puratus,  to  purify ;  It.  depu- 
rare;  Sp.  depiiror;  Fi.  depurer.]  [i.  depurat- 
ed ;  pp.  depurating,  depurated.] 

1.  To  render  pure  ;  to  purify  ;  to  cleanse. 
"  To  depurate  thy  blood."  Boyle, 

2.  To  clarify  ;  to  clear.  Ch-ainger. 


f,   a.     [L.   depiilsorius.']     Putting 
ing.    [r.]  Bailey. 
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DERIVE 


t  DEP'U-RATE,    a, 

depurate  oil," 


Cleansed;   pure. 


"  A  very 
Boyle. 

DEP-U-RA'TIpN,  71.  [It.  depurazione;  S^.  depzi- 
racion ;  Fr.  d^uration.] 

1.  The  act  of  depurating  ;  a  cleansing  from 
impurities;  purification;  clarification.  "Dep- 
uration of  the  blood."  Boyle. 

2.  The  cleansing  of  a  wound.  Johimon. 

D:ep'U-RA-TOR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
depurates  or  cleanses.  Kirhy. 

DEP'U-RA-TO-RY,  a.  [Fr.  depuratoire.']  Tend- 
ing "to  depurate,  or  purify.  Sydenham. 

t  D^-PURE',  V.  a.  To  make  pure  ;  to  cleanse  ;  to 
purge.  Raleigh. 

t  D^l-PUR'GA-TO-RY,  w.  [L.  c?e,  from,  and  pur- 
ffatoriusj  purgative.]  Tending,  or  having  pow- 
er, to  purge  ;  expurgatory.  Cotgrave, 

DEP-U-Ri"TION",  It.     Depuration.  Craig. 

DEP-U-TA'TION,  «.  [It.  deputazione ;  Sp.  rfzpii- 
tacion ;  Fr.  deputation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  deputing  or  commissioning  to 
transact  business  ;  the  act  of  delegating  author- 
ity to  a  substitute  or  agent.  "  Their  .  .  .  deputa- 
tion to  offices  of  power  and  dignity."     Barrow. 

2.  The  occupancy  of  a  commission ;  vicege- 
rency;  commission. 

Of  all  the  favoriteB  that  the  absent  king 

In  deputation  leit  behind  him  here.  Shah. 

3.  The  person,  or  the  persons  collectively, 
deputed  or  commissioned  ;  a  delegation. 

fDEP'y-TA-TOR,  ?i.  One  who  grants  deputa- 
tion ;  one  who  deputes.  Locke. 

D^-PUTE',  v.  a.  [L.  deputo,  to  allot;  It.  depu- 
tare ;  Sp.  deputar ;  Fr.  deputer."]     \i.  beputed  ; 

pp.  DEPUTING,  DEPUTED.] 

1.  To  appoint  as  a  substitute  or  agent ;  to 
empower  to  act  for  another  ;  to  delegate ;  to 
commission. 

And  Linus  thus,  deputed  by  the  rest, 

The  heroes'  welcome,  and  their  thanks,  expressed. 

Roscommon. 

2.  To  appoint  to  an  office. 

Deputing  Cassius  in  his  government.  Shah. 

D^-PUTE',  ?i.     Vicegerent;  deputy.      [Scottish.] 

The  fashion  of  every  depute  carrying  his  own  shell  on  his 
back  in  the  form  of  his  own  carriage  is  a  piece  of  very  mod- 
em dignity.  I  myself  rode  circuits,  when  I  was  advocate- 
depute,  between  lS07  and  1810.  Lord  Cochbum. 

DEP'U-TiZE,  V.  a.  [i,  deputized;  pp.  depu- 
tizing, DEPUTIZED.]  To  depute ;  to  employ 
or  appoint  as  deputy.     [Collociuial,  U.  S.] 

They  seldom  think  it  necessary  to  deputize  more  than  one 
person  to  attend  to  their  interests.  Fort  Ihtio,  1811. 

DEP'U-TY,  n.     [Fr.  depute.] 

1.  One  deputed,  or  appointed,  to  act  for 
another  ;  a  representative  ;  a  delegate  ;  a  sub- 
stitute ;  an  envoy. 

He  exerciseth  dominion  over  them  as  the  vicegerent  and 
depiity  of  Almighty  God.  Hale. 

2.  {Law.)  One  deputed  to  act  in  the  name 
and  right  of  another,  and  for  whose  misconduct 
the  principal  is  answerable.  Burrill. 

j^=  It  is  used  in  composition,  as  (ZepMi7/-col] actor, 
rfepttt7/-postmasler,  deputy -s\mx\S^  &:c.,-  to  designate 
one  who  is  appointed  to  act  in  the  place  of  tlie  col- 
lector, postmaster,  sheriff,  &c. 

Syn.  — See  Ambassador,  Representative. 

t  D^-aUAN'TI-TATE  (de-kwou't?-tat),  V.  a.  [L. 
de^  priv.,  and  quantitas,  quantitatisy  quantity.] 
To  diminish  the  quantity  of.  Bi^owne. 

DER-.  A  term  used  in  the  beginning  of  names  of 
places  ;  generally  derived  from  A.  S.  deor^  a 
wild  beast,  unless  the  place  stands  upon  a  river ; 
for  then  it  may  rather  come  from  the  Brit,  dur, 
^ater.  Gibson's  Camden. 

Dg-RAC'I-NATE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  deraciner;  de,  from, 
and  racine,  a  root,  from  L.  radex,  radicis.']  To 
pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  destroy ;  to 
extirpate,      [k.]  The  colter  rusts 

That  should  deracinate  such  savagery.  Shah. 


D^.-RA9-I-NA'TION,  n. 

by  the  roots. 
tD^.-RAIGN'    (de-ran'): 

reigner."] 


The  act  of  plucking  up 
Maunder. 

[Norm.   Fr.    des- 


i   (Laio.)  To  prove;  to  justify  :  — also  to  dis- 
•  '^         'i.-.„   Q^Q  the  assertion  of  an  adverse 


prove  or  r 
party. 


■efute. 


Burrill. 


2.  To  disorder ;  to  turn  out  of  course ;  to 
derange  ;  to  disarrange.  WMshaw. 

D5-RAIGN'M?NT  ( de-ran 'ment),  n.  1.  {Law.) 
The  act  of  deraigning. 

2.  A  turning  out  of  course  ;  a  disordering  or 
disarranging  ;  a  displacing.  Johnson. 

3.  A  renunciation  of  profession  ;  a  departure 
from  religion ;  apostasy.  Blount. 

DP-RAIN',  1     See    Deraign,    Deraign- 

D^.-RAIN'M^NT.  J  MENT.  Johnson. 

D^j-RAN^E',  V.  a.  [Fr.  deranger  \  de,  priv.,  and 
ranger  J  to  range  ;  to  set  in  order,]  [i.  de- 
ranged ;  pp.  DERANGING,  DERANGED.] 

1.  To  turn  out  of  the  proper  course  ;  to  dis- 
arrange ;  to  disorder  ;  t&  confuse. 

The  republic  of  regicide  , , .  has  actually  conquered  the 
Anest  parts  of  Europe;  has  distressed,  disunited,  deranged, 
broke  to  pieces,  all  tne  rest.  Burke. 

2.  To  disturb  the  regular  action  of;  to  dis- 
concert. 

A  casual  blow,  or  a  sudden  fall,  deranges  some  of  our  in- 
ternal parts,  and  the  rest  of  life  is  distress  and  misei^'.  Blair. 

3.  To  make  insane  ;  to  unsettle  the  reason  of. 

4.  {Mil.)  To  deprive  of  rank  or  to  remove 
from  office,  as  the  staff  of  a  principal  military 
officer  when  he  resigns  or  is  dismissed.      Boag. 

d:E-RAN(^ED'  (de-ranjd'),  p.  a.  1.  Put  out  of 
place  ;  misplaced ;  disarranged. 

2.  Disordered  in  mind  ;  delirious  ;  insane ; 
as,  "  A  deranged  man.'* 

3.  {Mil.)  Deprived  of  rank  or  office. 

D5-RAN(?E'M?NT,  n.     [Fr.  di-rangement^ 

1.  The  act  of  deranging  or  disturbing, 

2.  The  state  of  bemg  deranged  ;  disorder. 
"  From  the  complexity  of  its  mechanism  .  .  . 
liable  to  derangement."  Paley. 

3.  Discomposure  or  disorder  of  mind  or  in- 
tellect ;  delirium  ;  insanity.  Paley. 

Syn.  —  See  Insanity. 

f  D^--RAY',  n.  [Old  Fr.  desrayer,  to  turn  from 
the  right  way.] 

1.  Tumult ;  noise.  Johnson. 

2,  Merriment ;  jollity.  Douglass. 

t  BERE,  V.  u,     [A.  S.  derian.]    To  hurt.  Spenser. 

DERE,  a.     1.  Hurtful.     [Local,  Eng.]  Holloway. 
2.  f  Dear.     "  My  country  dere"         Chaucer, 

DJp-REIGN'MipNT  (de-ran'ment),  n.  {Law.)  See 
Deraignment.  Hardwicke. 

DER'Jl-LiCT,  a.     [L.  derelictus.] 

1.  (Law.)  "Wilfully  or  intentionally  relin- 
quished ;  left ;  forsaken  ;  abandoned. 

That  is  regarded  as,  or  held  for,  derelict,  which  the  owner 
has  cast  away,  with  the  intention  of  never  again  considering 
as  his  property.  BuitHT. 

2.  Empty  ;  vacant ;  unemployed.  **  Unoccu- 
pied and  derelict  minds."  Burke. 

DER'?-LiCT,  n.  {Law.)  Any  thing  forsaken  or 
left,  or  intentionally  cast  away  :  —  a  tract  of 
land,  suitable  for  cultivation,  left  by  the  retir- 
ing of  the  sea. 

DER-:5-LiC'TI0N,  n.  [L.  d^erelictio  ;  (fe,from,  and 
relinquOj  relictus,  to  leave  ;  It.  derelizione.'] 

1.  The  act  of  leaving  or  forsaking ;  abandon- 
ment ;  desertion.  *'  A  professed  dereliction  of 
former  evil  habits.*'  Blair. 

2.  The  state  of  being  left  or  forsaken. 

Hadst  thou  not  been  thus  forsaken,  we  had  perished;  thy 
dereliction  is  our  safety.  Bp.  I/all. 

3.  {Law.)  The  abandonment  of  property  :  — 
the  gaining  of  land  from  the  water  by  the  sea's 
retiring  below  the  usual  water  mark ;  —  opposed 
to  alluvion^  or  alluvium,.  Burrill, 

D^-RIDE',  V.  a.  [L.  derideo  ;  de^  from,  used  inten- 
sively, and  riaeo,  to  laugh ;  It.  dm'idere.]  [i. 
derided  ;  pp.  dp.riding,  derided.]  To  laugh 
at  with  contempt  or  ill-nature ;  to  treat  with 
scorn ;  to  ridicule ;  to  scoff  at ;  to  jeer  ;  to  mock. 

Many  of  the  loose  and  profligate  votaries  of  vice  .  .  .  have 
been  reformed  by  the  sermim  \v1iich  they  intended  to  slight, 
and  had  perhaps  begun  to  deride.  Knox. 

Syn.  —  See  Ridicule. 


D?-RID'PR,  n. 
2.  A  droll : 


1.  One  who  derides  ;  a  scoffer, 
a  buffoon.  Johnson. 


D^-RID'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  jeering  manner. 

DE-Ri"§ION  (de-rizh'un,  93),  n.     [L.  derisio  ;  It. 
derisione ;  Fr,  derision.'] 


1.  The  act  of  deriding  or  laughing  at ;  the  act 
of  jeering  or  scoffing. 

2.  Contempt ;  scorn  ;  ridicule  ;  mockery. 

British  policy  is  brought  into  derision  in  thoHU  nations 
tliat,  a  while  ago,  trembled  at  the  power  of  our  arms.  Burke. 

3.  An  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule  ;  a 
laughing-stock. 

Thy  foes'  derision,  captive,  poor,  and  blind.  Milton. 

Syn. —  Derision  partakes  of  liostiliiy  or  ill-humor 
and  scorn  ;  scorji,  of  aversion  and  contempt;  ridicule 
and  mockery,  of  hostility  and  good-humor.  Derision 
is  applied  to  persons  ;  ridicule,  mockery,  and  scorn,  to 
persons  and  tilings. 

D^-Rl'SIVE,  o.  [It.  derisivo.]  Tending  to  deride ; 
containing  derision  ;  scoffing;  derisory.  ^^  De- 
risive taunts."  Pope. 

DJi^-RI'SlVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  derisive  manner  ;  con- 
temptuously. Herbert. 

D]i;-RI'SO-RY,  a.  [It.  derisorioi  Fr,  derisoire.] 
Mocking;  ridiculing;  derisive.  "  i)eWsory  man- 
ner." Shaftesbury. 

DE-Riy'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  derived  or 
obtained,  as  from  a  source  ;  obtainable.  "  The 
advantage  dericable  from  it."  Beyle. 

2.  Attainable  by  right  of  descent.  "  Honor 
derivable  upon  me."  South. 

3.  Deducible  as  from  premises. 

The  second  sort  of  arguments,  tVom  ourselves,  are  derivable 
from  some  of  these  heads.  Wilhins. 

4.  That  may  be  traced  to  a  root ;  as,  "  Words 
derivable  from  the  Celtic."  Johnson. 

fDER'l-VATE,  V.  a.  [L.  denvo,  derivatus.  —  See 
Derive.]     To  derive.  Huloet. 

DER-J-VA'TION,  n.  [L.  derivatio ;  It.  derivazi- 
one  ;  Sp.  derivacion ;  Fr.  derivation.] 

1.  t  The  act  of  deriving  or  turning  off,  as 
water  into  a  new  channel.  Burnet. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  drawing  of  humors  from  some 
part  of  the  body.  Wiseman. 

3.  Transmission  of  any  thing  from  its  source  ; 
communication.  Hale. 

4*.  State  of  being  derived;  descent.  "The 
Son's  deprivation  from  the  Father."  Clarke. 

5.  A  tracing  of  descent ;  genealogy.      Hurd. 

6.  A  deduction  from  premises.  Glanville. 

7.  {G?'am.)  The  tracing  of  a  word  from  its 
original  root  or  etymon. 

But  this  kind  of  writing,  which  seems  to  be  reformed, 
which  is,  that  writing  should  be  consonant  to  speaking,  is  a 
branch  of  unprofitable  subtleties;  for  pronunciation  itself 
every  day  increases,  and  alters  the  fashion;  and  the  derivor- 
tion  of  words,  especially  from  foreign  languages,  is  utterly  de- 
thced  and  extinguished.  Bacmi. 

8.  {Math.)  The  operation  of  deducing  one 
function  from  another,  according  to  some  fixed 
law  ;  the  process  of  finding  a  derivative.  Davies. 


DER-I-VA'TION-AL,  . 

derivative. 


Relating  to  derivation  ; 
Latham,. 


D^-RIV'A-TIVE,  a.      [L.   derivativtcs  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 

derivativo ;   Fr.  derivatif.]     Derived  or  taken 

from  another.  "  A  derivative  "perfection."  Hale. 

Ji  derivative  chord,  (Mus.)  a  chord  derived  from  a 

fundamental  chord.  Moore. 

D^-RIV'A-TIVE,  ■/(..  1.  A  thing  or  a  word  derived 
from  another.  Skak. 

2.  {Med.)  An  agent  employed  to  draw  away 
the  fluids  of  an  inflamed  part,  Hoblyn. 

3.  {Math.)  A  relation  between  the  successive 
states  of  a  varying  function  ;  the  ratio  of  the 
change  in  the  value  of  the  function  to  that  in 
the  value  of  the  variable.  Peirce, 

D^l-RiV'A-TlVE-LY,  ad.   In  a  derivative  manner. 

DJ?-RIVE',  V.  a.  [L.  derivo,  to  draw  off ;  de,  from, 
and  rivus,  a  stream  ;  It.  derivare ;  Sp.  derivar  ; 
Fr.  deriver.]  [i.  derived  ;  pp.  deriving,  de- 
rived.] 

1.  fTo  draw  or  turn  off,  as  water,  into  a  new 
channel.  Holland. 

2.  fTo  spread;  to  diffuse. 

The  streams  of  the  public  justice  were  derived  into  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Davies. 

3.  fTo  communicate,  as  from  a  source. 

The  censers  of  these  wretches,  who,  I  am  sure,  could  derive 
no  sanctity  to  them  from  their  own  persons.  ^ouih. 

4.  To  receive  or  attain  by  conveyance  or 
transmission.  *'  Property  derived  from  the  pree- 
torian  soldiers."  Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  To  deduce,  as  from  a  cause  or  source. 
From  these  two  causes,  of  the  laxity  and  rigidity  of  the 

fibres,  the  methodists,  an  ancient  set  of  physicians,  d<;rired 
all  diseases.  Arlmtluwt. 
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6.  ( Gram.)  To  deduce,  as  a  word,  from  its  root. 
_,  The  French  language  is  the  great  medium  through  which 
iJ^ugiish  words  of  Latin  origin  are  dsrived.  Sullivan.. 

Syu.  —  A  person  derives  his  name  from  his  ances- 
tors or  from  a  given  source,  and  traces  his  family  to  a 
given  period ;  and  he  deduces  principles  from  observa- 
tion and  experiment.  Words  are  dericed  from  their 
etymons,  and  traced  to  their  sources. 

Dip-UlVE',  V.  n.  To  come;  to  be  deduced;  to 
originate,     [k.] 

For  power  from  heaven 
Derives,  and  monarehs  rule  by  gods  appointed.     Prior. 

DJS-EIV'^K,  n.    One  who  derives  or  deduces. 

DERM,  re.  [Gr.  (St'pfia.]  (^nal)  The  true  skin,  or 
organized  layer  of  the  tegumentary  covering  of 
animals.  Brande. 

DER'MAL,  a.    Belonging  to  the  skin.       Brande. 

D?E-MAP'Te-EAN,  n.  [Gr.  U^^a,  the  skin,  and 
TiTch6v,  a  wing,  —  skin- winged.]  [Ent.')  One  of  an 
order  of  insects  which  have  the  elytra  wholly 
coriaceous  and  always  horizontal ;  the  forficula, 
or  earwig.  Brande. 

D?R-MAT'!0,  a.  [Gr.  U^^ia,  Sip,AaTos,  the  skin.] 
Pei'taining  to  the  skin.  Craig. 

DER'MA-TINE,  a.     Dermatic.  Craig. 

DER'MA-TINE,  n.  [Gr.  Uoixa,  HipfiaTos,  the  skin.] 
(Mi«.)  A  mineral  of  a  resinous  lustre  and  a 
green  color,  sometimes  occurring  in  crusts  on 
serpentine ;  a  variety  of  kerolite.  Dana. 

DER-MA-TOG'EA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Up^a,iipiiaTos,  the 
skin,  and  yp6ipti>,  to  write.]  A  description  of  the 
skin ;  dermatology.  Buchanan. 

DER'MA-TOlD,  a.  [Gr.  Slp/ta,  Sipixaros,  the  skin, 
and  ffiiof,  form.]  (Med.)  Resemblingthe  skin ; 
dermoid.  Bunglison. 

DER-MA-t6l'0-§JY,  n.  [Gr.  iipiia,  Upiians,  the 
skin,  and  '^.6yQs,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  the 
skin  and  its  diseases.  Brande. 

DER'MIC,  a.  [Gr.  iipixa,  the  skin.]  {Med.)  Act- 
ing on,  or  through,  the  skin.  Hoblyn. 

DER'MTS,  re.     The  true  skin ;  the  derm.    Hoblyn. 

Df  R-M6g'EA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Up,ia,  the  skin,  and 
ypaipm,  to  write.]  {Med.)  An  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

DEE'MOlD,  a.  [Gr.  dipua,  the  skin,  and  fHoj, 
form.]     Kesembling  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

DER'MO-SKEL'E-TQN,  re.  [Gr.  iip^n,  the  skin, 
and  (TKeXerdv,  a  dried  body.]  A  term  applied  to 
the  coriaceous,  crustaceous,  testaceous,  or  osse- 
ous integument,  such  as  covers  most  inverte- 
brate and  some  vertebrate  animals.  It  serves 
more  or  less  completely  the  offices  of  protecting 
the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  and  as  a  point  of  at- 
tachment to  the  moving  powers.  Brande. 

D5;R-M6t'0-MY,  re.  [Gr.  SipiJia,  Sipfiaro;,  the  skin, 
and  ro^jj,  a  cutting  ;  ri^voi,  to  cut.]  {Med.)  The 
anatonxy  of  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

t  DERN,  a.   [A.  S.  dearn,  or  dyrn,  hidden ;  secret.] 

1.  Hidden  ;    secret.  Chaucer. 

2.  Sad;  solitary.  —  See  Dearn.  More. 

DERN,  re-.  {A7-c7i.)  A  door-post;  a  threshold;  — 
written  also  dearn.  Britton. 

t  DERN'FUL,  a.  Mournful ;  dismal ;  melancholy. 
^^  Dernful  Tio\se."  Bryskett. 

DF.RJflER  (dern-yAr'  or  der'ne-er)  [dern-yar',  S. 
W.  J.  F.  K.';  dern-yer',  E.  ;  ds'r'ne-er,  P.  Sm.], 
a.  [Fr.]  Last;  —  used  only  in  the  phrase  rf^r- 
nier  ressort  (last  resort).  Ayliffe. 

tDERN'LY,  ad.      Mournfully.  Spenser. 

DEE'p-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  derogo,  derogatus,  to  re- 
peal a  part  of  a  law  ;  de^  priv.,  and  rogOy  to  pro- 
pose a  bill ;  It.  derogare  ;  Sp.  derogar  ;  Fr.  de- 
roger.1  [«'.  DEROGATED  ;  pp.  derogatixg,  der- 
ogated.] 

1.  To  invalidate  some  part  of,  as  a  law  or  an 
established  rule  ;  to  annul. 

By  several  contrary  customs  and  styles,  many  of  those 
civil  and  canon  laws  are  controlled  and  derogated.         Hale. 

2.  To  detract  from  ;  to  disparage. 

He  will  derogate  the  praise  and  honor  due  so  worthy  an 
enterprise.  Holimhed. 

DER'O-GATE,  V.  n.  1.  To  detract;  to  lessen 
reputation ;  —  used  With.  from. 

Nor/rom  his  glory  derogate  in  aught.  Stirling. 
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2.  fTo  act  beneath  one's  character. 

You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord.  Shah. 

DER'O-GATE,  o.  [It.  derogato  ;  Sp.  'derogado.'] 
Devoid  of  force  ;  invalid,     [e,.] 

The  chief  ruler  being  in  presence,  the  authority  of  the 
substitute  was  clearly  derogate.  Hall. 

DER'0-GATE-LY,  ac?.    In  a  disrespectful  manner. 

DER-0-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  derogatio;  It.  deroga- 
zione ;  Sp.  derogaeion  ;  Fr.  derogation,] 

1.  The  act  of  derogating;  the  partial  invali- 
dation or  abrogation  of  a  law.  "The  deroga- 
tion or  partial  relaxation  of  that  law^."      South. 

2.  Detraction ;  disparagement ;  a  diminish- 
ing of  value  or  estimation. 

I  hope  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  Christian  religion  to  soy 
that ...  all  that  is  necesBary  to  be  believed  in  it  by  all  men  is 
easy  to  be  understood  by  all  men.  Locke, 

Dip-ROG'A-TIVE,  a.     Derogatory,    [r.]    Browne. 

D5-R6g'A-TO-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  derogatory  or 
detracting  manner ;  disparagingly.         Atibrey. 

D^-R6g'A-T0-RI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
derogatory.  Bailey. 

D^-r6g'A-TO-RY,  a,  [L.  derogatorius ;  It.  §  Sp. 
derogatorio.']  Tending  to  lessen  or  take  from  ; 
detracting ;  dishonoring. 

So  vain  are  the  cavils  of  those  who  . . .  interpret  that  man- 
ner of  proof  which  matters  of  fact  are  capable  of  in  a  sense 
derogatory  to  the  firmness  of  our  Christian  faith.  Stillinyfleet. 

Derogatory  clause,  (Law.)  a  certain  sentence,  cipher, 
or  secret  cliaracter,  inserted  by  a  testator  in  his  will, 
and  known  to  him  alone,  accompanied  with  a  condi- 
tion tliat  no  will  he  may  afterwards  make  is  to  be 
reckoned  valid  unless  it  contains  anexact  copy  of  this 
sentence,  ciplier,  or  character  ;  —  used  as  a  precaution 
against  the  extortion  of  later  wills  by  violence,  or  the 
obtaining  of  them  by  suggestion.  London  Ency, 

DER'RICK,  n,  {Naut.  &  Arch.)  An  apparatus 
for  hoisting  heavy  weights.  It  is  variously  con- 
structed, but  usually  consists  of  a  spar,  sup- 
ported by  stays  and  guys,  and  furnished  with  a 
purchase,  as  the  pulley,  or  the  wheel  and  axle 
and  pulley  combined.  Dana. 

t  DER'RING,  a.     Daring.  Spenser. 

DER'ViS,  n.     [Per.]    The  name  of  a  class  of  reli- 

fious  persons  among  the  Mahometans  of  Tur- 
ey  and  Asia,  who  anect  great  austerity,  living 
partly  in  monasteries  and  partly  leading  a  soli- 
tary life,  either  stationary  or  wandering;  — writ- 
ten also  dervise  and  dervish,  Braiide, 


fDE^'ART,  n.    See  Desert. 


Todd. 


DES'CANT  (des'k^nt,  114),  n.    [Old  Fr.  deschant.] 

1.  {Mus.)  A  composition  in  several  parts:  — 
the  highest  kind  of  female  voice,  or  the  highest 
part  in  a  score;  the  soprano; — written  also 
discant.  Moore. 

jg®=  Plain  descant  is  confined  to  a  due  series  of  con- 
cords, and  is  the  same  as  simple  counterpoint  iJigura- 
tive  descant  admits  an  admixture  of  discords;  and 
double  descant  infers  that  contrivance  of  the  parts 
which  admit?  of  the  treble  or  any  high  part  being  con- 
verted into  the  bass,  and  the  contrary.  Moore,  Warner. 

2.  A  melody  ;  a  song. 

The  wakeful  nightingale, 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung.       Milton. 

3.  A  discourse  ;  a  disputation  ;  a  disquisi- 
tion branching  out  into  several  divisions  ;  a  se- 
ries of  comments  or  strictures.  South. 

DES-CANT'  [des-kSnt',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 

des'k^nt,  Johnson,  Ash],  v.  n.  [L.  dis,  apart, 
and  canto,  to  sing;  Sp.  discantar.]  [t.  des- 
canted ;  pp.  DESCANTING,  DESCANTED.] 

1.-  (Mus.)  To  sing  in  parts  ;  to  run  a  division 
or  variety  upon  notes. 

2.  To  discoiirse  at  large ;  to  expatiate ;  to 
enlarge ;  to  comment  freely  ;  to  make  remarks ; 
to  animadvert. 

Com'st  thou  tbr  this,  vain  boaster,  to  survey  me. 

To  descant  on  my  strength,  and  give  thy  verdict?    Milton. 

D^S-cAnt'^R,  n.    One  who  descants.       Foster. 

D?S-CANT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  descants ; 
remark;  comment.  "The  descantings  of  fan- 
ciful men  upon  them  [mysteries]."         Burnet. 

Dfj-SCEND'  (de-send'),  v-  n.  [L.  descendo;  de, 
down,  and  scandOs  to  climb  ;  It.  discendere  ;  Sp. 
descender  ;    Fr.   descendre.]      \i.   descended  ; 

pp.  DESCENDIN&,  DESCENDED.] 

1.  To  remove  from  a  higher  place  to  a  lower  ; 
to  go  or  come  downwards  ;  to  alight. 


DESCENT 


■nr-.Li-     _.-,        ,  "Where  heaven 

With  earth  and  ocean  meets,  the  eettiug  sun 

Slowly  descended.  Milton. 

_  2.  To  come  down  from  a  more  elevated  sta- 
tion or  topic  ;  —  in  a  figurative  sense. 
O,  pardon  me  that  I  descend  so  low, 
To  show  the  line,  and  the  predicament, 
"Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtlt:  kmg.         Skak. 

3.  {Mus.)  To  fall  in  sound ;  to  pass  to  a  note 
less  acute. 

4.  To  proceed  from  a  source  or  original;  to 
be  derived  ;  to  take  one's  origin. 

From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends.  Shak. 

5.  To  fall  to  a  successor  in  the  order  of  in- 
heritance ;  to  pass  immediately  from  one  per- 
son to  another  by  the  operation  of  law. 

When  the  son  dies,  let  the  inheritance 

Descend  unto  the  daughter.  Shak. 

6.  To  pass,  in  a  discourse,  from  general  to 
particular  considerations.  Decay  of  .Piety. 

7.  To  enter;  to  engage  in. 

He  shall  descend  into  battle,  and  perish.     1  Sam.  xxvi.  10. 

8.  To  make  a  sudden  invasion  ;  to  fall  upon. 

The  Grecian  fleet  descending  on  the  town.       Dryden. 

To  descend  into  one^s  self,  to  sink  into  deep  thought ; 

to  meditate  deeply.  Shak. 

D:g-SCEND',  V,  a.  To  move  or  go  down.  "They 
both  descend  the  hill."  Milton. 

D^-SCEND'ANT,  n.  [Fr.]  The  offspring  of  an 
ancestor;  progeny.  "The  defection  of  our 
first  parents  and  their  descendants.'*  Hale. 

D?-SCEND'?NT,  a.     1.   Falling  ;    sinking ;   de- 
scending.    "The  descendent  juice.**  Ray. 
2.  Proceeding  from  an  original  or  an  ancestor. 

Speaks  thee  descendent  of  ethereal  race.  Pope. 

d:^-SCEND'^R,«.  One  who  descends.  Hammond. 

D]g-SCEND-|-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Capability  of  being 
transmitted  from  ancestors,  Blackstone. 

D?-SCEND'r-BLE,  a.  1,  That  may  be  descended, 
or  passed  down,  as  a  hill. 

2.  Thatmay  descend,  as  an  inheritance.  "De- 
scendible estate."  Si^  W.  Jones. 

D^-SCEND'ING,  p.  a.  Coming  down ;  coming 
lower;  falling;  sinking;  declining. 

D]g:-SCEN'Sr9N  (de-s6n'shun),  n.  [L.  descmsio  ; 
It.  discensione  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  descension.] 

1.  The  act  of  descending  ;  descent.  "  There 
is  no  desce^ision  but  from  above."  TJdal. 

2.  A  sinking  to  something  low  or  degrading. 

From  a  god  to  a  bull!  a  heavy  desccnsion.  Shak. 

Right  descension,  (Mstron.)  a  point  or  an  arc  of  the 
equator  which  descends  at  the  same  time  witli  a  star 
or  sign  below  the  horizon,  in  a  right  spliere.  Oblique 
descension,  a  point  or  an  arc  of  the  equator  which  de- 
scends at  the  same  time  with  a  star  or  sign  below  the 
horizon,  in  an  oblique  sphere.  Bauvier. 

D^-SCEN'SION-AL,  a.  Kelatingto  descension,  or 
descent.  Johnson. 

D^-SCEN'SJVE,  a.  [It.  discensivo.]  Descending  ; 
having  power  to  descend,     [r.]  Sherwood. 

DES-CfiN-SO'RI-UM,  n.  {Chem.)  A  vessel  used 
in  distillation.  Clarke. 

D?-SCENT',  n.     [Fr.  descente.] 

1.  The  act  of  descending  or  passing  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place  ;  the  motion  of  a  body 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  descension ; 
—  opposed  to  ascent. 

"Why  do  fragments  from  a  mountain  rent 

Tend  to  the  earth  with  such  a  swift  descent?    BlacTcmore. 

2.  Fall  from  a  higher  state,  condition,  or  sta- 
tion ;  degradation. 

O.  foul  deacentl  that  I,  who  erst  contended 

with  gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  constrained 

Into  a  Deast.  Milton. 

3.  Inclination  downwards  ;  a  declivity  ;  a 
slope.    "  Down  the  dark  descent."  MiUon\ 

4.  A  lower  rank  in  the  order  of  being. 

Infinite  descents 
Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee.  Milton. 

5.  t  Lowest  or  low  place. 

From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head 

To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  feet.  Shak. 

6.  A  proceeding  from  an  original  or  a  pro- 
genitor ;  extraction. 

Tumus,  for  high  descent  and  graceful  mien, 

"Was  first  and  favored  by  the  Latian  queen.        Dryden. 

7.  A  single  degree  in  the  genealogical  scale  ; 
a  generation. 

From  son  to  son  some  four  or  five  descenis.  Shak. 
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DESCRIBABLE 

8.  Offspring;  issue;  descendants,     [r.] 

If  care  of  our  descent  perplex  u8  moat, 

"Which  must  be  born  to  certain  woe.  Milton. 

9.  A  hostile  invasion. 

They  feared  that  the  French  and  English  fleets  would 
make  a  descent  upon  their  coasts.  Joriin. 

10.  {Lcpw.)  Transmission  of  estates  by  inher- 
itance. Burrill. 

11.  (Mus.)  The  act  of  passing  from  one  note 
to  another  less  acute.  Boag. 

Collateral  descent,  descent  from  a  brother,  nephew, 
or  other  collateral  representative.  —  Lineal  descent, 
descent  from  father  to  son,  without  any  deviation. 

D5-SCRIB'A-BLE,rt.Thatmaybedescribed.PaZe?/. 

DjK-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  [L.  describo  ;  de,  oft',  and 
scribOy  to  writer  It.  descrivere;  S-p.  describir  ; 
Fr.  decHre.']     \i.  described;  pp.  describing, 

DESCRIBED.]  ' 

1.  To  mark  the  form  or  figure  of;  to  draw  a 
plan  of;  to  delineate  ;  to  trace  ;  as,  "  To  describe 
a  circle." 

They  [maps]  arc  most  commonly  described  upon  a  paral- 
lelogram. Gregory,  1G50. 

2.  To  define  by  properties  or  accidents ;  to 
represent  by  words  or  other  signs ;  to  give  an 
account  of  ;  to  relate. 

As  thou  namest  them  I  will  describe  them.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  distribute  into  divisions  ;  to  divide  by 
marks. 

Men  passed  through  the  land  and  described  it  by  cities 
into  seven  parts  in  a  book.  Jon.  xxiii.  ly. 

D^-SCRIB'jENT,  a.  {Geom.)  Applied  to  a  line  or 
superficies,  by  motion  of  which  a  superficies  or 
solid  is  described.  Crabb. 

D^-SCRIB'^R,  n.     One  who  describes.      Raleigh. 

D^J-SCRI'^K,  n.     One  who  descries.         Crashaw. 

D^-SCRIP'TION  (de-skrip'shun),  n.  [L.  descrip- 
tio ;  It.  descrizione  ;  Sp.  descripcion ;  Fr.  de- 
scription.'] 

1.  The  act  of  describing  or  of  marking  the 
form  or  figure  ;  the  act  of  delineating  or  tracing. 

2.  A  delineation  of  any  thing  by  properties 
or  accidents  ;  a  representation  by  words  or  other 
signs;  an  account ;  relation;  recital.  "It  beg- 
gared all  description.^^  Shak. 

3.  A  class  expressed  by  a  representation  ;  a 
sort.     "A  friend  of  this  description. '^         Shak. 

4.  The  figure  of  any  thing  delineated  by  visible 
marks.  Gregory. 

D5;-SCRiP'TlVE,  a.  [It.  descrittivo  ;  Sp.  descrip- 
tivo  ;  Fr.  descriptif.]  * 

1.  That  describes  or  delineates  ;  representing 
by  visible  marks  ;  as,  "A  descriptive  figure." 

2.  Representing  by  words  or  other  signs. 
"Some  noble  lines  .  .  .  descriptive  of  the  apo- 
theosis of  Pompey.*'  Looker-on. 

3.  Having  the  property  of  describing.  "De- 
scriptive powers."  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Descriptive  geometry,  (Math.)  that  branch  of  geom- 
etry which  has  for  its  object  the  graphic  solution  of 
all  problems  involving  three  dimensions,  by  means  of 
projections  upon  auxiliary  planes,  of  which  tliere  are 
usually  two,  one  horizontal,  called  the  horizontal 
plane  of  projection^  the  other  vertical,  called  the  ver- 
tical plane  of  projection.  Davies. 

D^-SCRIP'TIVE-LY, 

ner. 

D?-SCRiP'TJVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
descriptive.  Milman. 

t  D^-SCRIVE',  V.  a.  \lt.  descrivere.  —  See  De- 
scribe.]    To  describe.  Bp.  Fisher. 

D^-SCRY',  V.  a.     [Fr.  descHer.']     \i.  descried  ; 

pp.  DESCRYING,  DESCRIED.] 

1.  fTo  give  notice  of;  to  disclose.    Chauc&r. 

2.  To  perceive  by  the  eye ;  to  discover ;  to 
spy. 

Both  throngh  the  guard,  ■which  never  him  descried. 

And  tlirough  the  watchmen,  who  him  never  spied.  Spoiser. 

3.  To  detect;  to  find  out,  as  anything  con- 
cealed. Wotton. 

4.  To  discern,  or  spy  out,  at  a  distance ;  to 
espy.     "To  descry  the  distant  foe."         Milton. 

Syn.  — See  See. 

t DE-SCRY',  n.  Something  descried;  thing  dis- 
covered ;  discovery.  Shak. 

+  DES'E-CATE,  v.  «-.  [h.  deseco,  desecatiis.l  To 
cutoff;  to  mow. 

DES'ei-CRATE,  v.  a 
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priv.,  and  sacro,  to  consecrate  ;  sacer,  sacred  ; 
Fr.  desacrer.]  [i.  desecrated;  pp.  desecrat- 
ing, DESECRATED.] 

1.  To  divest  of  sacredness  ;  to  profane  by 
misapplication ;  to  pervert  from  a  sacred  pur- 
pose. 

When  the  soul  sinka  under  a  temptation,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  God's  name  is  desecrated.  Home. 

2.  To  divest  of  a  sacred  office  or  character,  [r.] 

The  clergy  cannot  suffer  corporal  punishment,  without 
being  previously  desecrated.  Tooke. 

D£S-]g:-CRA'TrON,  n.  The  act  of  desecrating  or 
profaning;  profanation.  "  A.  desecration  oi  th.'at 
holy  day."  Bp.  Porteus. 

DES'J^RT,  a.  [L.  desertus  ;  It.  deserto ;  Sp.  de- 
sterto  ;  Fr.  rf^'ser^.]  Uninhabited  ;  forsaken  ; 
wild;  waste;  solitary;  desolate. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  Gray. 

Syn.  —  See  Solitary. 

DE^'^RT,  n,  [li.  desertum  ;  It.  deserto;  Sp.  de- 
sierto ;  Fr.  desert.']  An  uninhabited  country 
or  place  incapable  of  affording  sustenance  to 
man  ;  a  wilderness  ;  a  waste  ;  a  solitude. 

The  camel  is  llie  sole  medium  of  communication  between 
those  countries  which  are  separated  by  extensive  deserts. 

Brande. 

D5;-§ERT'  (de-z6rt',  114),  v.  a.  [L.  desero,  desertus  ; 
de,  priv.,  and  sei^Oy  to  join  together,  to  put  into 
rank  ;  It.  disertare  ;  Sp.  desertar  ;  Fr.  desei'ter.] 

[i.  DESERTED  ;  pp.  DESERTING,  DESERTED.] 

1.  To  leave  without  permission,  as  a  post  of 
duty ;  to  fall  away  from ;  as,  "  To  desert  an 
army  "  ;    *'  To  desert  a  vessel." 

2.  To  forsake  ;  to  leave  f  to  abandon ;  to  quit. 

I  had  then 
Not  wholly  lost  nor  quite  deserted  been.  Denham. 

Syn.  —  See  Abandon,  Abdicate. 

D^i-^ERT',  r.  n.  To  quit  the  army  or  post  to 
which  one  belongs. 

D5-§ERT', n.     [Old  Fr.  deserte.—^eQ  Deserve.] 

1.  That  which  is  deserved  ;  merit  or  demerit ; 
claim  to  reward  or  liability  to  punishment ;  a  de- 
serving; worthiness  or  unworthiness.  "Equal 
desert,  both  of  praise  and  dispraise."      Hooker. 

Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scape  whip- 
ping? Shcuc. 

2.  Reward  or  punishment  justly  due  ;  due. 

Render  to  them  their  desert.  Ps.  xxviii.  4, 

Syn.  —  Desert  denotes  what  a  person  deserves  or 
is  entitled  to  receive,  whether  good  or  ill  ;  reward, 
what  he  actually  receives,  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
duct, whether  good  or  bad  ;  claim,  what  he  has  a  right 
to  demand  ;  worth,  his  qualities  ;  merit,  his  services. 
Good  or  ill  desert;  suitable  reward;  just  ciaim;  moral 
worth ;  great  ment. 

DJJ-^ERT',  n.    See  Dessert.  Johnson. 

D:p-§ERT'^D,  p.  u,.     Forsaken  ;  abandoned. 

D]J-§ERT'5R,  n.  One  who  deserts  or  abandons  ; 
—  applied  particularly  to  a  soldier  or  a  sailor 
who  deserts  his  post  of  duty. 

The  base  deserter  of  his  native  land.  Dryden. 

tD^-^ERT'FUL,  u>.     Deserving.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

D5-§ER'TI0N,  n.  [L.  desertio ;  Sp.  desercion ; 
Fr.  desertion.^ 

1.  The  act  of  deserting  or  leaving  the  army, 
or  one's  post,  without  permission,  and  without 
the  intention  of  returning. 

2.  The  act  of  forsaking  or  abandoning.  "The 
desertion  of  God's  Holy  Spirit."  Sherlock. 

3.  The  state  of  being  deserted.  "The  spirit- 
ual agonies  of  a  soul  under  desertion.^*     South. 

De-§ERT'L?SS.  a.  Without  desert  or  merit; 
without  claim  to  favor,     [r.]  Beau.  S^  Fl. 

D^-^ERT'LJPSS-LY,   ad.     Without  cause  ;  unde- 
servedly,    [r.]    '  Beau.  ^  Fl. 
t  D^-§ER'TRICE,  n.     She  who  deserts.      Milton. 

D^l-^ERVE'  (de-zerv'),  V.  a.  [h.deservio,  deservi- 
tus ;  de,  for,  and  servio,  to  serve.]  \i.  deserved  ; 
pp.  DESERVING,  DESERVED.]  To  be  worthy  of 
(either  good  or  ill) ;  to  merit ;  to  earn.  "Your 
love  deserves  my  thanks."  "This  deserves 
death."  Shak. 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success; 

But  we '11  do  more,  Sempronius:  -wz^W  deservelt.  Addison. 

DJP-^ERVE',  V.  n.  To  be  worthy  of  reward  or 
punishment. 

According  to  the  rule  of  natural  justice,  one  man  may 
merit  or  deserve  of  another.  South. 
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D(;-§ERVED'  (de-zervd'), p.  a.     Merited;  earned. 

Df^-§ER'V?D-LY  (de-zer'v?d-le),  ad.  According 
to  desert ;  justly.  Mi/ton. 

Bf-^EEV'jpE,  ,1.     One  who  deserves  or  merits. 

D5-§ERV'ING,  H.     Act  of  meriting ;  desert. 

I  deserved  it.  and  would  bear 
My  own  deserving.  MiUon. 

D5-§ERV'ING,  a.  Worthy  ;  meritorious  ;  having 
desert.  "  The  most  deserving  objects. "Atterbmy. 

D5-§ERV'!N6-LY,  ad.     In  a  deserving  manner. 

DES-HA-BILLE',  n.  [Fr.  dhhabilU.']  Undress ; 
loose  dress.  —  See  Dishabille.  Todd. 

D5-SIC'C  ANT,  a.  [L.  desicco,  desiccans,  to  dry  up.] 
Drying  up,  as  moisture  or  humors.  Ash. 

D^-SlC'CANT,  «.  {Med.)  An  application  that 
dries  up.  "  Desiccants  to  dry  up  the  diseased 
part."  Wiseman. 

!|  DS-SIC'CATE  [de-sik'kat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  des'e-kat,  Wb.  Johnson],  v.  a.  [L.  de- 
sicco, desiccatus ;  de,  from,  used  intensively,  and 
sicco,  to  dry  up  ;  It.  diseccare ;  Sp.  desecar ;  Fr. 
dessi'che]-.']  {i.  desiccated  ;  pp.  desiccating, 
DESICCATED.]  To  dry  up  ;  to  exhaust  of  moist- 
ure. "  Bodies  desiccated  by  heat  or  age."  Bacon. 

II  D^-SiC'CATE,  V.  n.     To  grovp  dry.  Ricaut. 

DES-IC-CA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  drying ;  the 
process  of  becoming  dry. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dried.  Bacon. 

D^-SiO'CA-TlVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  drying, 
or  of  exhausting  moisture.  "  A  desiccative  or 
drying  nature."  Ferrand. 

DJ-StC'CA-TIVE,  n.  {Med.)  An  application  to 
diy  up  the  secretions  of  membranes,  ulcers,  &c. 
"  May  be  prevented  by  desiccatives."   Wiseman. 

D¥-SID'^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  desidero,  desideratus ; 
It.  desiderare.]  \i.  desiderated  ;  pp.  desid- 
EEATING,  desiderated.]  To  be  in  want  of; 
to  want;  to  desire.  "A  work  so  much  desired, 
and  yet  desiderated.**  Browne. 

Ill-fumiehed  is  that  library  whose  shelves  desiderate  these 
volumes.  Gent.  Mag. 

Syn.  —  We  desire  what  we  liave  not  yet  possessed, 
and  we  desiderate  what  we  possess  no  longer. 

Wvi.  Taylor. 

D^-SId-^R-A'TION,  n.     Act  of  desiderating,  [k.] 

Desire  is  aroused  by  hope,  while  desideratum  is  inflicted 
by  reminiscence.  fTm.  Taylor. 

Djp-SID'jpE-A-TlVE,  a.  {Gram.)  Implying  desire. 
"Verbs  called  deside7'ative.**  Beattie. 

De-SiD'?R-A-TIVE,  n.     1.  An  object  of  desire  ; 

something  wished  for.  Harris. 

2.    {Gram.)    A  verb    derived  from  another 

verb,  and  expressing  a  desire  of  doing  the  act 

denoted  by  the  primitive.  Andrews. 

DE-SID-ER-J  '  TUM,  n.  ;   ^\.  DESIDERATA.     [L.] 

Something  not  possessed,  but  desirable  or  want- 
ed ;  an  object  of  desire  ;  a  thing  wanted. 

To  correct  this  inconvenience  has  long  been  a  desideratmn 
in  that  art.  Paley. 

+  D?-SII)-!-OSE',  a.  ^.desidiosus.]  Idle  j^ lazy  ; 
slothful ;  careless. 


DP-SIGHT'  (-sit'),  n.  Something  that  displeases 
the  eye  ;  an  unsightly  object.  [Local.]  HalliweU. 

||D?-SiGN'  (de-sTn'  or  de-zin')  [de-sin',  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  de-zin',  .S.  E.  Ja.  if.],  v.  a.  [L. 
designo ;  de,  out,  and  signo,  to  mark  ;  It.  ile- 
segnare ;  Sp.  desegnar  ;  Fr.  designer,  dessinet'.'] 
[i.  designed;  ^.designing,  designed.] 

1.  To  mark  or  point  out  by  tokens  ;  to  desig- 
nate ;  to  describe. 

There  mnst  be  ways  of  designing  and  knowing  the  person 
to  whom  this  regal  power  of  right  belongs.  Locke. 

2.  To  form  in  idea  ;  to  project ;  to  plan  ;  to 
purpose  ;  to  intend. 

Whether  the  picture  or  outlines  be  well  drawn,  or,  as  more 

elegant  artisans  term  it,  well  desigjied.  Wotton. 

Now,  what  has  Ajax  done,  or  what  designed^       Dryden. 

3.  To  devote  in  intention  ;  to  appropriate. 

He  was  designed  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Dryden. 

4.  To  establish  or  form  for  some  end. 

The  acts  of  religious  worship  were  purposely  deponed  for 
the  worship  of  [God].  Sltlhnu/leet. 

II  Dj;-SIGN',  V.  n.  To  intend  ;  to  purpose.  Addison. 
II  DE-SIGN'    (de-sin'  or  de-zIn'),  n. 
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DESIGNABLE 

1.  A  project ;  an  intention ;  a  purpose  ;  a 
plan ;  a  scheme. 

Kone  but  intelligent  beings  act  with  desigii.  Fleming. 

la  he  aprudent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate,  that  lays 

designs  only  fbr  a  day  ?  Tillotson. 

2.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  idea  or  conception  which 
an  artist  endeavors  to  express  in  his  work  ;  a 
figure  traced  in  outline  without  relief:  —  a 
sketch  in  water-color,  in  which  the  chiaro- 
scuro is  expressed  with  Indian  ink,  sepia,  or 
bistre ;  or  a  sketch  in  which  the  object  repre- 
sented is  clothed  in  its  proper  colors  :  —  a  draw- 
ing from  which  a  building  or  other  work  of  art 
may  be  executed.  Fairholt. 

3.  {Manufactures.)  The  figures  with  which 
fabrics  are  ornamented,  as  in  diaper,  damask, 
&c.  London  Ency. 

4.  (ikTws.VThe  invention  and  conduct  of  the 
subject  ;  the  disposition  of  every  part  of  a 
piece.  London  Ency. 

Mrts  of  desigjij  those  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture. 

Syn. —  Design,  pwpose^  project,  scheme^  and  plan 
all  imply  a  certain  end  in  view,  and  means  used  to 
accomplish  it.  Design  and  purpose  look  more  to  the 
end  ;  scheme  and  plan,  to  the  means.  —  They  formed  a 
project  to  revolutionize  the  country  ;  with  this  design 
they  devised  ii  scheme,  and  then  met  together  to  mature 
tiieir  plan.  They  had  long  cherished  such  an  intention, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  provided  themselves  with 
the  means  of  executing  it.  —  See  Aim,  Device. 

jl  D^.-SIGN'A-BLE  (de-sin'?-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
marked  out  or  distinguished.  "The  designable 
parts."  Boyle. 

DES'IG-NATE  [des'ig-nat,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wh. 

JRees;  de-sig'nat,  P.  J".],  v.  a.     [L-  desiffno,  de- 
signatus  ;    It.    dcsegnare. —  See   Design.]     \i. 

DESIGNATED  ;  pp.  DESIGNATING,  DESIGNATED.] 

1.  To  point  out;  to  distinguish  ;  to  specify. 
"Invidious  to  designate  faults."       Brit.  CHtic. 

2.  To  appoint ;  to  assign  ;  to  allot ;  as,  "  To 
designate  an  officer  to  some  command." 

3.  To  name ;  to  entitle ;  to  style ;  to  denom- 
inate. 

Syn.  —  See  Name. 

DES'IG-NATE,  a.  Marked  out ;  appointed;  des- 
ignated,    [ii.]  Sir  G.  Buck. 

BES-IG-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  designatio  ;  It.  designa- 
zione',  S^t.  desir/nacion  ;  'Fr.  designation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  marking  out  or  deteiTaining  the 
limits.  "  A.  wise  designation  oi  tiTdQ."  Derham. 

2.  Appointment;  direction.  *'Byhis  Father's 
eternal  designation.''  Hopkins. 

3.  Application;  use  ;  appropriation. 

Finite  and  infinite  seem  ...  to  be  attributed  primarily,  in 
their  first  designation,  only  to  those  things  which  have  parts. 

Locke. 

4.  That  which  serves  to  distinguish  ;  as,  "  A 
person  known  by  some  peculiar  designation," 

DES'IG-NA-TIVE,  a.  [It.  desegnativo  ;  Sp.  de- 
signativo;  Fr.  designatif.']  Appointing;  show- 
ing,    [e,.]  Cofgrave. 

DES'IG-NA-TOR,  n.    [L.]  1.  One  who  designates. 

2.  An  officer  who  assigned  seats  to  the  spec- 
tators at  the  ancient  Roman  games.       Brande. 

3.  A  master  of  ceremonies  at  Roman  funer- 
als. Brande. 

II  D^-SIgNED'  (de-sind' or  de-zind'),p,«.  Intend- 
ed; projected;  planned. 


I  d:^-SIGN'^D-LY,  ad.     Intentionally. 


Ray. 


I  DJgl-SIGN'JpR,  n.    1.  One  who  designs  or  intends. 
2.  A  plotter;    a  contriver.     "Ambitious  de- 


signers. 


Haynmond. 


3.  One   who   conceives   or   forms    a  plan  in 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  &c. 

Ij  t  D?-SIGN'FUL-NESS,  n.    Abundance  of  design 
or  contrivance.  Barrow. 

II  D^l-SIGN'JNG,  a.  Insidious  ;  intriguing  ;  artful ; 
as,  "A  designing  demagogue." 

|{  D^-SIGN'JNG,  n.  The  art  of  delineating  objects. 
"Music,  or  painting,  or  designing.'"        Cowley. 

II  D^-SIGN'L^SS,  a.   Without  intention  or  design. 

II  D?-SIGN'L?SS-LY,  ad.     Inadvertently. 

II  t  Dg-SIGN'M^NT,  n.  1.  Purpose  ;  intent.  Shak. 
2.  Idea  or  sketch  of  a  work.  Dryden. 

f-DES'l-NENUE,  n.     [L.  desino,  deshiens^  to  leave 
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off;  It.  desinenza.l    A  close;  end.     "Cadence 
or  desinence  of  rhyme."  Bp.  Hall. 

fDES'l-NENT,  o.  Ending;  extreme.  "Tritons 
. .  .  their  desinent  parts  fish."  B.  Jonson. 

D:g-SlP'l-ENT,  a.  [L.  desipiOf  desipiens,  to  be 
foolish ;  de,  priv.,  and  sapio,  to  be  wise.]  Fool- 
ish ;  trifling  ;  playful.  Smart. 


Djp-^IR-A-BiL'I-TY,  n 

ble ;  desirableness. 


The  state  of  being  desira- 
Ed.  Rev. 


D^-§IR'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  is  to  be  desired; 
worthy  of  desire  ;  that  is  to  be  earnestly  wished; 
optable  ;  needed;  wanted;  eligible. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired, 

The  more  desirable. 


Milton. 


2.  Pleasing ;  delightful. 


I  immediately  took  the  hint, .  . .  being  unwilling  to  omit 
any  thing  that  might  make  me  desii-able  in  her  eyes.     Watts. 

DJ5-§IR'A-BLE,  n.  An  object  worthy  of  desire  ; 
that  which  should  be  desired.  "The  unseen  de- 
sirables of  the  spiritual  world."     [u.]         Watts, 

DJf-^IR'A-BLE-NESS,  -ri.  The  quality  of  being 
desirable.  State  Trials,  1649. 

D^-§IR'A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  desirable  manner. 

Dg-^IRE'  (de-zir'),  n.  [L.  desiderium;  It.  deside- 
rio  ;  Sp.  deseo  ;  Fr.  desir.] 

1.  Uneasiness  of  the  mind  from  the  absence 
of  something  wanted ;  eagerness  to  obtain  or 
to  enjoy  ;  a  longing  for;  a  hankering. 

Thou  openest  thy  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  d-esire  of  eyery 
living  tiling.  Fs.  cxlv.  16. 

2.  The  object  of  desire;  the  thing  desired. 

I  take  away  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a 
stroke.  Ezeh.  xxiv.  16. 

Syn.  —  Desire  is  a  more  constant,  or  less  transient 
feeling  than  Tcis/i;  longing  is  an  impatient  and  con- 
tinued desire  ;  hankering  is  a  desire  for  something 
tliat  is  not  within  one's  reach  ;  coveting  is  the  desire 
of  what  is  another's.  Desires  and  longings  should  be 
regulated  ;  wishes,  limited  ;  hankerings  and  covetings, 


D^-^IRE'  (de-zir'),  v,  a.  [L.  desidero;  It.  desiare; 
Sp.  desear;  Fr.  d^sirer!]  [i.  desired  ;  pp.  de- 
siring, DESIRED.] 

1.  To  wish  for  earnestly;  to  long  for*;  to 
covet.  "  As  a  servant  earnestly  desireth  the 
shadow."  Job  vii.  2. 

2.  To  ask  ;  to  request ;  to  solicit. 

My  father  desires  your  worship's  company.  Shak. 

3.  f  To  require;  to  demand;  to  exact. 

A  doleful  case  desires  a  doleful  song.  Spcnsei: 

D:^-^IRED'  (de-zird'),  p.  a.  1.  Wished  for  ;  longed 
for ;  coveted. 

2.  f  Regretted.  "He  [Jehoram]  reigned  in 
Jerusalem,  eight  years,  and  departed  without 
being  desired."  2  Chron.  xxi.  20. 

DJf.-^IRE'L^SS,  a.    "Without  desire,  [r.]     Bonne. 

Dlg-^IR'^gR,  71.     One  who  desires.       Sir  T.  More. 

D^-^IR'OUS,  a.  [Fr.  d^sireux.]  Full  of  desire ; 
eager ;  longing. 

Defdrous  to  behold  once  more  thy  face.  Milton. 

D^-^IR'oyS-LY,  ad.     Eagerly  ;  with  desire. 
D^-^IR'OUS-NESS,  /fc.    Fulness  of  desire.    Bailey. 

Ij  Djp-SiST'   [de-sist',  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 

C.  Wb.;  de-zist',  S.],  v.  n.  [L.  desisto  ;  de, 
from,  and  sisto,  to  stand  ;  It.  desistere  ;  Sp.  de- 
sistir ;  Fr.  desister.']  To  cease ;  to  stop  ;  to  leave 
off;  to  forbear  ;  —  sometimes  with yrom. 

A  politician  desists  from  his  designs  when  he  finds  they 
are  impracticable.  Blair. 

II  D_:^-SXST'A]VCE,  n.  The  act  of  desisting ;  cessa- 
tion.   "  I)esistance  from  giving."     [r.]      Boyle. 

II  D^-SiST'JVE,  a.   Ending  ;  concluding.   Walker. 

t  DES'I-TIVE,  a.  [L.  desino,  desitus,  to  leave  off.] 
Ending  ;  final ;  desistive.  Watts. 

t  DES'I-TIVE,  n.  (Logic.)  A  proposition  which 
relates  to  an  end  or  termination.  Watts. 

DESK,  n.  [A.  S.  disc,  a  table,  a  dish ;  Dut.  disch ; 
Ger.  tisch,  atable  ;  Dan.iSr  Sw.t?uA.  —  See  Dais.] 

1.  An  inclining  table  for  the  use  of  writers  or 
readers,  usually  made  with  a  box  or  repository 
underneath.  _  Pope. 

2.  A  kind  of  rostrum,  or  raised  seat,  from 
which  the  morning  and  evening  service  is  read. 
[Church  of  England.]  Eden. 

3.  The  pulpit  in  a  church.  Craig. 


{Zo5l.)  An  insectivorous 
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DESK,  V.  a.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  desk.  "In  a 
walnut  shell  was  desked."     [r.]  Tomkins. 

DES'MAN,  n.  [Fr.] 
aquatic  animal  of 
the  Linneean  genus 
Sorex,  and  of  the 
family  of  shrews  or 
shrew-mice,- having 
under  the  tail  two  D^man. 

small  follicleSj  which  contain  an  unctuous  sub- 
stance of  a  musky  odor  ;  the  muscovy  or  musk- 
rat  of  the  English;  My  gale  Mosehata  ;  —writ- 
ten also  dcesman.  Baird. 

DES'MINE,  n.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime ;  stilbite.  Dana. 

D^IS-MOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ^fff/xtfj,  a  ligament, 
and  yp&ibw,  to  write.]  (Anat.)  A  description  of 
the  ligaments  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

D:eS-M6L'0-g^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Secfxdg,  a  ligament,  and 
^oyds,  a  discourse.]  (Anat.')  That  branch  of  anat- 
omy which  describes  the  ligaments.  Dunglison. 

D:gS-M6T'0-M¥",  n.  [Gr.  heaii6sj  a  ligament,  and 
To^ri,  a  cutting;  Hjxvo},  to  cut.]  {Anat.)  The 
dissection  of  the  ligaments.  Dunglison. 

DES'O-LATE,  w.  [L.  desolatus  ;  It.  desokdo ;  Sp. 
desolado.'] 

1.  Without  inhabitants ;  desert;  lonely. 

This  hero  appears  at  first  in  a  desolate  island.        Broome. 

2.  Without  society;  without  companions; 
solitary.      "  Leave  me  desolate."  Shak. 

His  .  .  .  desolate  condition  so  wrought  upon  his  melan- 
choly temper  that  he  pined  away.  State  THals. 

3.  Deprived  of  inhabitants;  laid  waste  ;  in  a 
ruinous  condition. 

He  laid  waste  their  cities;  and  the  land  was  desolate^  and 
the  fulness  thereof.  Ezek.  xix.  7. 

Syn. — See  Ravag-e,  Solitary. 

DES'O-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  desolo,  desolatus ;  de,  from, 
used  intensively,  and  solo,  to  make  solitary  ;  50- 
lics,  alone  ;  It.  desolare ;  Sp.  desolar;  Fr.  desoler.^ 

[i.  DESOLATED  ;  pp.  DESOLATING,  DESOLATED.] 

To  deprive  of  inhabitants  ;  to  depopulate  ;  to 
lay  waste ;  to  ravage. 

Tell  how  we  may  restore,  by  second  birth, 
Mankind,  and  people  desolated  earth.  Dryden. 

The  Island  of  Atlantis  was  not  swallowed  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  was  desolated  by  a  particular  deluge.         Bacon. 

DES'O-LATE-LY,  ad.     In  a  desolate  manner. 

DES'0-LATE-NESS,  3 
late ;  desolation. 

DES'0-LAT-:5;Rj  n.  One  who  causes  desolation. 
**  Tliis  desolater  or  maker  of  desolation."   Medc. 

DES-O-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  desolatio  ;  It.  desolazione ; 
Sp.  desolacion ;  Fr.  desolation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  desolating  or  laying  waste ;  re- 
duction to  solitude  ;  devastation  ;  ravage. 

What  with  your  -praises  of  the  country,  what  with  your 
discourse  of  the  lamentable  desolation  thereof  made  by  the 
Scots,  you  have  filled  me  with  a  great  compassion.    SpeTiser. 

2.  The  state  of  being  desolate  or  waste. 

I  will  bring  the  land  into  desolation.  Leu,  xxvi.  32. 

3.  Gloominess  ;  sadness  ;  afflicted  condition. 

Then  your  hose  shall  be  ungartered,  and  Q.\cvy  thing 
about  you  demonstrate  a  careless  desolation.  Shak. 

4.  A  place  wasted  and  forsaken  ;  a  desert. 

How  is  Babylon  become  a  desolationl  Jer,  i.  23. 

Syn.  —  See  Ravage. 

DES'0-LA-TOR,  n.    See  Desolater.  Todd. 

DES'O-L  A-TO-RY,  a.  Causing  desolation.  "  Des- 
olatory  ^xidgments."    [r.]  Bp,  Hall. 

D^-SPAIR',  n.     [Fr.  desespoir.'] 

1.  Expectation  of  certain  evil ;  entire  loss  of 
hope  ;  a  state  of  mind  arising  from  the  persua- 
sion that  some  great  evil  cannot  be  averted  or 
removed ;  hopelessness  ;  desperation.  "  Per- 
plexed, but  not  in  despair."  2  Cor.  iv.  8. 

One  loved  with  hope,  one  languished  with  despair.  Dryden. 

2.  That  of  which  there  is  no  hope,   [r.] 

Strangely-visited  people,  .  -  . 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures.  Shak. 

3.  {Theol.)  Loss  of  hope  or  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God. 

May  not  hope  in  God,  or  godly  sorrow,  be  perverted  into 
presumption  or  despair^  Sprat. 

Syn.  —  Despair  is  the  deprivation  or  loss  of  hope  ; 
hopelessness,  the  want  of  hope.  Despair  lies  mostly 
in  reflection  j   despondency,  in  the  feelings.     Despair 


The  state  of  being  deso- 
Temple. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  V,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  fAlL;    HEIR,-  HER; 
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DESPUMATE 


and  hopelessness  check  exertion  ;  despondencij  or  de- 
spondence unfits  for  exertion  ;  desperation  impels  to 
greater  exertion. 

D;]p-SPAlR',  V.  n.  [L.  despero ;  de,  priv.,  and  spero, 
to  hope  ;  It.  disperare  ;  Sp.  desespm^ar ;  Fr. 
desesptrer.']  [i.  despaired  ;  pp.  despairing, 
DESPAIRED.]  To  be  without  any  hope  ;  to  lose 
all  hope  ;  to  give  up  expectation  ;  to  despond. 

Despair  not  of  his  pardon 
"Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  whoae  eye 
Gracious  to  readmit  the  suppliant.  Milton. 

fD^-SPAlR',  V.  a.    1.  To  cause  to  despair  ;  to  de- 
prive of  hope.  Sir  R.  Williams. 
2.  To  give  up  hope  of;  to  lose  confidence  in. 
"  Despair  thy  charm." 

fD^-SPAlR'A-BLE,  «.     Unhopeful. 

D^l-SPAlR'^iR,  n.     One  without  hope. 

fD^-SPAlR'FUL,  a.    Full  of  despair. 

ful  outcries." 
DJgl-SPAlR'lNG,  p.   a. 

less ;  desperate. 
DIjl-SPAlR'lNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  despairing  manner. 

D^-SPAir'|NG-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in 
despair ;  hopelessness.  Clarke. 

D^-SPATCH',  or  DIS-PATCH',  v.  a.  [It.  dispac- 
ciare;  Sp.  despachar;  Fr.  diipecher.]  [^.  de- 
spatched ;  pp.  DESPATCHINO,  DESPATCHED.] 

1.  To  send  away  hastily,  as  a  messenger,  let- 
ters, &c, 


Shak. 

Cotgrave. 

Dry  den. 

"  Despair- 
Spenser. 

Indulging  despair;  hope- 


Some  hero,  too,  must  be  despatched  to  bear 
The  mournful  message  to  Pelides'  ear. 


Pope. 


2.  To  send  out  of  the  world ;  to  put  to  death. 

He  drank  bull's  blood, . . .  which  despatcheth  a  man  in 
twenty-four  hours.  North, 

3.  To  perform  quickly ;  to  hasten  ;  to  expe- 
dite ;  to  accelerate  ;  —  to  conclude  ;  to  finish. 

No  sooner  is  one  action  despatched  . . .  but  another  unea- 
siness is  ready  to  set  us  on  work.  Locke, 

jg®=  "  The  word  despatch,  Till  Dr.  Johnson  corrected 
it,  was  always  written  with  nn  i."  Walker.  —  It  is 
spelled  dispatch  in  the  dictionaries  of  Baret,Cot{»rave, 
H()lyolce,  Kersey,  Bailey,  Ainsworth,  Dyclie,  Martin, 
Barlow,  Lemon,  Crabb,  Webster,  and  Richardson  :  — 
despatch  in  those  of  Jolinson,  Entick,  Kenrick,  Asli, 
Perry,  Sheridan,  Walker,  Jones,  Browne,  Fulton 
Enfield,  Jameson,  Knowles,  Smart,  Craig,  and  Reid. 
Richardson,  althougli  he  spells  it  dispatch,  SKys,  "  De- 
spatch is  more  consistent  with  the  origin  of  the  word, 
despp^cher,  or  depicker  [Fr.] ;  despacltar  [Sp.]." 
Nares  says,  "  Dispatch  seems  to  be  fixed  beyond  tlie 
power  of  an  etymologist  "  ;  and  Smart  remarks,  "  Dis- 
patch was  the  common  spelling,  hut  is  giving  way  to 
the  other,  as  etymologically  proper."  Good  usage, 
however,  as  well  as  the  dictionaries,  is  much  divided. 

D^-SPATCH',  n.     [It.  dispaccio\  Fr.  depSche.] 

1.  The  act  of  sending  in  haste  with  a  message. 
"After  the  despatch  oi  Rodolph."  State  Trials, 

2.  A  communication,  or  message,  on  public 
business,  sent  with  expedition,  and  often  by  a 
special  messenger;  as, ''  Aheaier  of  despatches." 

3.  A  message  sent  in  haste;  as,  "A  tele- 
graphic despatch." 

4.  Hasty  execution;  performance.  "The 
despatch  of  a  good  office."  Addison. 

5.  Speed;  expedition.  "Able  to  carry  his 
scythe  .  .  .  with  a  sufficient  despatch."      Paley. 

6.  t  Conduct ;  management. 

Put  this  great  business  into  my  despatch.  Shah. 

Syn.  —  See  Haste. 
D:E-SPATCH'^R,  n.     One  who  despatches. 

Djp-SPATCH'FUL,  a.  Disposed  to  make  haste  ; 
intent  on  speed,     [r.]  Milton. 

Dlg-SPECT',  n.  [L.  despectus  ;  It.  dispetto.']  Con- 
tempt,    [r.]  Coleridge. 

fDip-SPEC'TION,  n.  [L.  despectio.']  A  looking 
down  upon  ; '  a  despising.  W.  Montagu. 

DES-P^-EA'DO  [des-pe-ra'do,  P.  E.  F.  S?n.  R. 
Wb. ;  des-pe-ra'do,  Ja. ;  des-pe-r'i'do  or  d6s-pe- 
ra'do,  ^.],  n.\  pi.  desperadoes.  [Sp.]  One 
who  is  desperate ;  one  who  is  reckless  of  dan- 
ger; one  fearless  of  consequences.      Glanville. 

DES'PER-ATE,  a.     [L-  desperatus  ;  It.  disperato.'] 
1.  Having  no  hope  ;  despairing; hopeless. 

Yet  gives  not  o'er,  though  desperate  of  success.      Milton. 

2  Not  admitting  hope;  to  be  despaired  of; 
hopeless ;  ■\\Tetched.  "  My  suit  then  is  desperate," 
Shah.     "  A  man  of  desperate  fortunes."    Pope. 

Onp'who  coes  on  without  any  care  or  thought  of  reform- 
in  "sSch  an  one  we  vulgarly  call  a  desperate  person, 
mo.  f  uuij  11  Hammond. 


3.  "Without  regard  to  safety  ;  careless  of  dan- 
ger; rash;  precipitate;  reckless;  frantic. 

Beware  of  desperate  steps;  the  darkest  day, 

Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away,         Coivper 

4.  Great  in  the  extreme.  "  A  desperate  out- 
rage," Shak.   "  Desperate  sots  SLiid  fools."  Pope. 

Syn. —  Desperate  signifies  deprived  of  hope;  hope- 
less, wanting  hope.  Desperate  is  applied  to  both  per- 
sons and  things;  hopeless,  commonly  to  things,  A 
person  may  make  a  desperate  effort  in  a  hopeless  under- 
taking. A  desperate  man  is  reckless  of  danger ;  one 
who  is  hopeless  makes  no  effort. 

t  DES'P^R-ATE,  n.  One  who  is  in  despair;  a 
desperate  man.  Donne. 

DES'P]g;R-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  desperate  manner; 
madly;  recklessly;  —  greatly;  extremely. 

DES'P^IR-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  des- 
perate ;  hopelessness.  Clarendon. 

DES-P^R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  desperatio\  It.  dispe- 
razione;  Sp.  desesperacion.] 

1,  State  of  being  desperate  or  without  hope ; 
absence  of  hope  ;  hopelessness  ;  despair, 

2.  Such  a  loss  of  hope  as  makes  one  careless 
of  danger  or  reckless  of  consequences. 

This  despei-ation  of  success  cliillaaU  our  industry.  Hammond. 
Syn.  — See  Despair. 

DES-PJ-CA-BIL'I-TV-,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
despicable  ;  despicableness.     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

DES'PI-CA-BLE,  a.  llj.despieabilis.]  That  is  to  be 
despised ;  base  ;  mean  ;  contemptible  ;  pitiful ; 
abject;  vile;  worthless. 

When  men  of  rank  and  figure  pass  awav  their  lives  in 
criminal  pursuits  and  practices,  they  render  themselves  more 
vile  and  despicable  than  any  innocent  man  can  be,  whatever 
low  station  his  fortune  and  birth  have  placed  him  in.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Abject,  Contemptible. 

DES'PI-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Vileness ;  worthless- 
ness.     '■^Despicableness  of  the  matter,"    Boyle. 

DES'PI-CA-BLV",  ad.    In  a  despicable  manner. 

t  D5-SFi"CI5N-CY  (de-spish'en-se),  n.  [L,  de- 
spicientia.']     A  despising.  Mede. 

D^-SPI§'A-BLE,  to.     Despicable,     [r.]      Quarles. 

fD^-SPI^'AL,   n.      Scorn;    contempt.      "A  de- 


spisal  of  religion." 


South. 


Dg-SPI§E'  (de-spiz')>  *'■  <^'  [I'-  despido  ;  de,  down, 
and  specio,  to  look.]  \i.  despised  ;  pp.  despis- 
ing, DBSPSIED.]  To  look  down  upon  with  con- 
tempt ;  to  disrespect ;  to  disregard ;  to  slight ; 
to  disdain  ;  to  scorn ;  to  contemn  ;  to  spurn. 

The  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not 

heard.  Ecclas.  ix.  1&. 

No  man  thinks  much  of  that  which  he  despises.    Johnson, 

Syn.  — See  Contemn,  Disregard,  n. 
D?-SPI§']KD-NESS,,?t.  The  state  of  being  despised. 

He  sent .  . .  de-'^isedness  to  vanquish  pride.  Milton. 

DJP-SPI^'^R  (de-spTz'er),  n.     One  who  despises. 

D:^-SPI§'|NG,  n.  The  act  of  scorning;  contempt. 
"  An  overmuch  despising  of  the  armies."  Bacon. 

D5-Sri§'?NG-LY,  ad.    Contemptuously.     Clarke. 

D;p-SPITE',  n.  [L.  despectus  5  de,  down,  and  spe- 
«o,  to  look;  It.  dispetto;  S'p.  despecho;  Norm. 
Fr.  despite ;  Fr.  depit.'] 

1.  t  Contempt ;  scorn  ;  disdain. 

And  hsid  despite  that  woman  king  should  be. 

Robert  of  Gloucester. 

2.  Insult;  outrage.  "  He  who  .  .  .  hath  done 
despite  unto  the  spirit  of  grace."         Heb.  x.  29. 

3.  Bold  opposition;  defiance.  "In  despite 
of  the  father's  justice."  Rowe. 

4.  Malice;  malignity  ;  violent  hatred.  "Thy 
despite  against  the  land  of  Israel."    Ezek.  xxv.  6. 

t  DP-SPITE',  V.  u,.    To  vex  ;  to  offend.    Raleigh. 

Dfj-SPITE',  prep.  In  spite  of;  notwithstanding. 
'■'Despite  Duke  Humphrey."  Shak.  "Despite 
his  idiomatic  felicities."     Qu.  Rev. 

D^-SPiTE'PUL,  a.  Malicious;  full  of  spleen, 
spite,  or  hate ;  malignant. 

Preser\'e  us  from  Oie  hands  of  our  de^teful  and  deadly 
enemies.  King  Charles. 

D^-SPITE'fOl-LY,  ad.  In  a  despiteful  manner  ; 
maliciously ;  malignantly. 

Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despite ftiU it  use 
you  and  persecute  you.  Matt,  v,  44.  | 


D5-SPlTE'F<>L-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
despiteful ;  malice  ;  hate  ;  malignity. 

t  D^S-l'IT'e-OUS,  a.  Malicious  ;  furious.  "  Des- 
piteoiis  torture."  Shak. 

tDES-PlT'e-OUS-LV,  orf.  In  a  furious  manner. 
"  Despiteously  dragged  at  horse's  heels."  Speed. 

DP-SPOIL',  V.  a.  [L.  despolio;  de,  from,  used 
intensively,  and  spolio,  to  strip,  to  rob ;  It.  dis- 
pogliare ;  Sp.  despojar ;  Fr.  depouiller.]  [i.  de- 
spoiled ;  pp.  DESPOILING,  DESPOILED.] 

1.  To  strip  ;  to  divest ;  to  unclothe.     Spenser. 

2.  To  rob ;  to  deprive  by  force ;  to  pillage ; 
to  plunder.  "  Despoiledofmy  dignities."  CAaucer. 

D5-SP6il'5E,  n.    One  who  despoils.  Hztloet. 

Dg-SPOlL'M^NT,  u.  The  act  of  despoiling  ;  rob- 
bery; spoliation,     [k.]  Hobhouse. 

D?-SPO-LI-A'TION,  n.  [L.  despoliatio.']  The 
act  of  despoiling ;  spoliation,     [k.]  Bailey. 

D^-SPOND',  V.  n.  [L.  despondeo  \  de,  priv.,  and 
spondeo,  to  promise.]  \i.  despoxded  ;  pp.  de- 
sponding, DESPONDED.]  To  be  cast  down  ;  to 
lose  hope  or  courage  ;  to  be  disheartened. 

It  ie  every  man's  duty  to  labor  in  his  calling,  and  not  to 
(tefpontl  for  any  miscarriages  or  disappointments  that  weiB 
not  in  his  own  power  to  prevent.  v  VEstrange. 

DE-SP6ND'5NCE,  n.  A  state  of  despair ;  despond- 
ency.    "  To  sink  into  rfe5ponrf(?nce."      Johnson. 

D5-SP0ND'f,N-Cy,  n.  Absence  of  hope,  with 
dejection  of  mind  ;  state  of  despair  ;  abject  dis- 
couragement ;  hopelessness  ;  despair. 

Religion  is  no  friend  to  laziness  and  stupidity,  or  to  supine 
and  sottish  desj)on(lencics  of  mind.  £p.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  See  Despair. 

D^-SPOND'JJNT,  a.  Dispirited  ;  disheartened  ; 
dejected.     "  A  despondent  sinnei."  Bates. 

D5-SP6ND'?NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  desponding  man- 
ner; gloomily;  dejectedly.  Barrow. 

D5-SPOND'5R,  71.  One  who  desponds.  "  I  am 
no  desponder."  Swift. 

DE-SPOND'ING,  p.  a.  Given  up  to  despondency  ; 
despairing. 

Desponding  Peter  sinking  in  the  waves.  J)ryden. 

DP-SP6nd'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  hopeless  manner. 

t  D5-SP0N'SATB,  V.  a.  [L.  desponso,  desponsa- 
tus."]     To  betroth  ;  to  affiance.  Cockeram. 

tDES-PON-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  desponsatio.']  The 
act  of  betrothing.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DES'POT,  n.     [Gr.  fitandTm  ;  It.  dispoto  ;  Sp.  de- 
spota  ;  Fr.  despote^     One  who  governs  with  un- 
limited and  irresponsible  power;  an  absolute 
sovereign  :  —  a  tyrant. 
Syn.  —  See  Tyrant. 

D^S-POT'IC,         ;  a,.     [Gr.  ^.^or.^rff  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
Djps-POT'I-CAL,  )  despotico;  Fi.  despotique.]  Ab- 
solute in  power ;  arbitrary ;  tyrannical. 

There  is  something  among  men  more  capable  of  shaking 
despotic  power  than  lightning,  whirlwind,  or  earthquake; 
that  is,  tne  threatened  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized 
''  Daniel  JVebster. 

-  See  Absolute,  Magisterial. 


world. 
Syn.- 

D5;S-P6t'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  it  despotic  or  arbi- 
trary manner. 

D^S-POT'J-CAL-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  exer- 
cise arbitrary  power.  Johnson. 

DES'POT-i§M,  It.  [It.  §  Sp.  despotismo  ;  Fr. 
despotisme.'] 

1.  The  power  of  a  despot ;  absolute  power. 

2.  A  form  of  government  in  which  the  mon- 
arch rules  by  his  sole  and  sovereign  authority, 
unchecked  by  constitution  or  laws  ;  the  rule  of 
a  despot ;  absolutism ;  autocracy  ;  tyranny. 

"Whenever  men  have  become  heartily  wearied  of  licentious 
anarchy,  their  eagerness  has  been  proportion  ably  great  to 
embrace  the  opposite  extreme  of  rigorous  despotism.  Whately. 

Syn.  — See  Tyranny. 

DJgl-SPU'MATE  [de-spu'mat,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
des'pu-mat,  Wb.  Davies],  v.  n.  [L.  despumo, 
despiimatus  ;  de,  off,  and  spumo,  to  foam ;  It. 
spiimare  ;  Sp.  despumar  ;  Fr.  desjmmer."] 

1.  To  throw  off  parts  in  foam  or  scum ;  to 
froth  ;  to  work.  Johnson. 

2.  To  throw  off  impurities. 

Tlifit  discharge  will  help  the  constitution  to  despumate  and 
purify,  and  so  to  get  into  good  health.  Cheyne. 
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Df,-SPU'MATE,  V.  a.  To  work  off,  or  separate,  as 
impurities.  "  Despumated  upon  the  emunctory 
glands."  Cheyne. 

DES-PU-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  despumatio.']  The  sep- 
aration of  impurities  in  the  form  of  froth  or 
scum  at  the  surface  of  any  liquid.      Dunglison. 

t  D5-SPUME',  V.  a.  [See  Despumate.]  To  de- 
spumate.     "  If  honey  be  despumed."    Holland. 

D^S-aUA'MATE,  V.  a.  &  n.    To  scale  off.  Smart. 

DES-QUA-MA'TION,  n.  [L,  desquamatio  ;  de, 
from,  and  squama^  a  scale  ;  Fr.  desquamation.'] 
(Med.)  The  separation  of  layers  or  scales  from 
the  skin  or  bones  ;  exfoliation.  Brando. 

D^S-auAM' A-TO-RY, «.  An  instrument  by  which 
desquamation  is  performed.  L'Estrange. 

tDESS,  re.  [A.  S.  A'sc  — See  Desk.]  A  table 
on  a  raised  floor  ;  —  a  desk.  Spenser. 

D5§-§ERT'  (dez-zert'),  re.  [Fr.  dessert,  desservir, 
to  clear  away.]  A  service  of  fruits,  comfits, 
sweetmeats,  &e.,  after  the  substantial  parts  of 
a  dinner  or  meal.  Dryden. 

Djps-TEM'PCE,  re.  A  peculiar  sort  of  painting. 
—  See  DiSTEMPEE,.  Fairholt. 

tDfiS'TI-NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  destined  or 
determined.  Chaucer. 

t  DES'TI-NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  destiny.  Bofcius. 

t  DES'TI-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  destino,  destinatus  ;  It. 
destinare.]     To  destine ;  to  appoint.    Fotherby. 

t  DES'TJ-NATE,  u..  Fixed;  determined;  de- 
signed. Bp.  Morton. 

DES-Tf-NA'TION,  re.  [L.  destinatio  ;  It.  destina- 
zione  ;  Sp.  destinacion  ;  Fr.  destination.'] 

1.  The  act  of  destining  or  devoting.  "  Des- 
tination ...  to  several  ends  and  uses."       Hale. 

2.  Purpose  for  which  any  thing  is  appointed ; 
ultimate  design  :  —  appointment.  "  Which  des- 
tination not  coming  to  be  accomplished."  Boyle. 

3.  The  place  intended  to  be  reached  ;  as, 
"  His  destination  is  Paris." 

DES'TJNE  (dSs'ljn),  v.  a.  [L.  destino,  to  make 
fast ;  It.  destinare ;  Sp.  destinar  ;  Fr.  destiner.] 

\i.  DESTINED  ;  pp.  DESTINING,  DESTINED.] 

1.  To  appoint ;  to  devote  ;  to  ordain.  "  Des- 
tined to  that  good  hour."  Milton. 

2.  To  appoint  by  a  judicial  sentence  ;  to  doom. 

"We  [Satan  and  the  fallen  angels]  are  decreed, 
Reserved,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe.  Milton. 

3.  To  fix  unalterably ;  to  allot. 

The  infernal  judge's  dreadful  power, 
rroni  the  dark  urn  shall  throw  thy  destined  hour.      Prior. 

Syn. —  See  Allot. 
DiSs'TJN-IST,  n.     A  believer  in  destiny  ;  fatalist. 
[b.]  Phren.  Jour. 

DES'TI-NY,  «.     [It.  §  Sp.  destino  ;  Fr.  destinee.] 

1.  A  state  or  condition  appointed  and  deter- 
mined ;  doom ;  lot ;  fortune  ;  destination. 

Thither  he 
■Will  come  to  know  his  destiny.  Sha/c. 

2.  Invincible  or  inevitable  necessity  depend- 
ing on  a  superior  cause  ;  fate. 

But  who  can  turn  the  stream  oidestinyl  Spenser. 

The  Destinies,  (^Myth.)  the  three  Parca?  or  Fates. 

Syn.  —  Destiny  and  fate  are  pagan  terms,  corre- 
sponding nearly  to  necessity  and  providence.  The  rfes- 
ein^  of  man  ; /iz(e  of  mortals  ;  haman  Zo(;  final  doom; 
absolute  necessity  ;  overruling  providence. 

DES'TJ-TUTE,  a.     [L.  destiiutus  ;  It.  destituto.] 

1.  Being  in  want;  not  possessing;  devoid; 
wanting.  "  Regions  destitute  of  day."  Dryden. 
"  Destitute  of  strength."   Addison. 

2.  Abject ;  friendless  ;  needy  ;  indigent. 

He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  destitute.       Fs.  cii.  17. 

DES'TJ-TUTE,  re.  One  who  is  destitute.  "  Have 
pity  on  this  poor  destitute."     [e,.]    P.  St.  John. 

tDBS'TI-TUTE,  V.  a.  To  forsake;  to  leave. 
"  To  .  .  .  destitute  a  plantation."  Baeon. 

DES'TJ-TUTE-NPSS,  re.  The  state  of  being  des- 
titute ;  destitution.  Ash. 

DES-TJ-TU'TION",  re.  [L.  destituHo  ;  de,  from,  and 
statiw,  to  set';  Sp.  destitucion ;  Fr.  destitution.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  destitute  ;  utter  want ; 
indigence.  "  Left  in  so  great  destitution." Hooker. 

2.  Deprivation,     [e.]  Sterne. 
nR-STROy',    I',   a.      [L.  destruo ;  de,  priv.,    and 


struo,  to  build;  It.  distruggere ;   Sp.  desti'uir; 
Fr.  detruire.]     [i.  destroyed  ;  pp.  desteoy- 

ING,  DESTROYED.] 

1.  To  demolish ;  to  overturn ;  to  raze ;  to 
ruin  ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  pull  do^vn  ;  to  subvert. 
"  The  Lord  will  destroy  this  city."  Gen.  xix.  14. 

Time  . . .  changeth  all, . .  . 
And  all  things  destroyethiiG.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  kill ;  to  extirpate.  "  Some  sorts  of 
flies  destroy  spiders."  Hale. 

3.  To  lay  waste  ;  to  make  desolate. 

Go  up  against  this  land,  and  destroy  it.     2  Kings  xviii.  25. 

4.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  bring  to  nought ;  to 
annihilate.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Demolish. 

De-STROY'A-BLE,  u..  That  may  be  destroyed, 
ruined,  or  killed.  "  Plants  .  .  .  destrouable  by 
the  weather."     [R.]  Derham. 

D^-STROY'jpR,  re.     One  who  destroys.       Cowper. 

D?-STRO'Y'!NG,p.  a.  Laying  waste  ;  killing  ;  ex- 
terminating ;  annihilating. 

t  D5-STRUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  destruo,  destructus.]  To 
destroy.  "Creatures  . . .  wholly  destructed." Mede. 

DE-STRUCT-I-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [Fr.  destructibilitp.] 
The  quality  of  being  destructible.         Johnson. 

D?-STRUCT'!-BLE,  a.  [L.  destructibilis  ;  Sp.  de- 
struible.]     That  may  be  destroyed  ;  perishable. 

Dp-STRUCT'I-BLE-NESS,  re.  _  The  quality  of  be- 
ing destructible  ;  destructibility.         Dr.  Allen. 

D^-STRUC'TION,  re.  [L.  destructio  ;  It.  distruzi- 
one ;  Sp.  destruccion  ;  Fr.  destruction.] 

1.  Act  of  destroying  ;  subversion  ;  demoli- 
tion ;  overthrow  ;  as,  "  The  destruction  of  a 
town." 

2.  Death;  slaughter;  massacre.  "The  de- 
struction of  my  kindred."  Ex.  viii.  6. 

3.  The  state  of  being  destroyed  ;  ruin.  "  So 
near  destruction  brought."  Waller. 

4.  Cause  of  destruction.  "  The  destruction 
that  wasteth  at  noonday."  Ps.  xci.  6. 

5.  [Theol.)  Eternal  death;  annihilation. 5?/c/:. 
Syn.  —  See  Ruin. 

DE-STRUC'TION-IST,  re.     1.  One  who  favors  de- 
struction ;  a  destructive.     [R.]  Qu.  Rev. 
2.  {Theol.)    One  who  believes  that  the  final 
punishment  of  the  wicked  consists  in  a  total  ex- 
tinction of  being,  or  annihilation.  Buck. 

Dp-STRUC'TIVE,  a.  [L.  destructivus  ;  It.  distrut- 
tivo ';  Sp.  destruetivo  ;  Fr.  destructif.]  That  de- 
stroys ;  ruinous  ;  wasting  ;  mischievous  ;  perni- 
cious :  deadly ;  —  with  Of  or  to,  when  followed  by 
the  object.  ^*  Destructive  &re&."  Dryden.  "De- 
structive of  all  politeness."  Addison.  "De- 
structive to  the  strength."  Dryden. 
Syn. —  See  Deadly,  Pinal. 

D?-STR0c'TIVE,  re.  A  destroyer;  a  radical  re- 
former; destructionist ; — a  term  of  reproach 
from  political  opponents.  Qu.  Rev. 

D5-STRUC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  destructive  manner. 

De-STRUO'TIVE-NESS,  re.  1.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing destructive. 

Consider  .  .  .  the  excessive,  unavoidable  destructiveness  of 
these  monstrous  ways  to  the  speedy  peace  and  settlement  of 
our  church  and  state.  Prynne. 

2.  {Phren.)  A  propensity  to  destroy,  kill,  or 

murder.  Combe. 

fD^-STRUCT'OE, /i.    A  destroyer.  Boyle. 

DES-U-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  desudatio  ;  de,  used  inten- 
sively, and  sudo,  to  sweat.]  {Med.)  A  profuse 
and  inordinate  sweating  ;  —  a  term  most  com- 
monly applied  to  an  eruption  of  small  pimples, 
like  millet-seed,  appearing  chiefiy  on  children, 
and  owing  to  a  want  of  cleanliness.   Dunglison. 

DES'Up-TUDE  (des'we-tud)  [dSs'we-tud,  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb. ;  de'swe-tud,  S. ;  de-su'e- 
tud,  E.  Ash],  n.  [L.  desuetudo  ;  desuesco,  to 
disuse  ;  de,  priv.,  and  suesco,  to  become  accus- 
tomed ;  It.  dissuetudine ;  Fr.  disuHude.]  Ces- 
sation of  use,  practice,  or  custom ;  discontinu- 
ance; disuse. 

This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  wise  laws  have  suffered 
a  sort  of  tacit  repeal  by  a  general  consent  in  the  neglect  of 
them,  and  have  passed  into  desuetude.  Horsley. 

D5-SUL'PHy-RATE,  v.  a.  \i.  DESULPHUEATED  ; 
pp.  DESULPHUEATING,  DE.SULPHUEATED.l       To 

deprive  of  sulphur.  •  Smart. 


D5-SUL'PHy-RA-TigN,  re.  {Chem.)  The  act,  or 
the  operation,  of  depriving  of  sulphur.  Maunder. 

II  DES'UL-TO-RJ-LY,  ad.    In  a  desultory  manner. 

II  DES'UL-TO-RJ-N£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
desultory.  Boyle. 

II  t  DES-UL-TO'RI-OUS,  a.  Desultory  ;  immethod- 
ical.     "  Desultorious  and  light."       Bp.  Taylor. 

II  DES'UL-TQ-RY  [d6s'ul-tur-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.  C.  'Wb.  ;  de-s'iil'tur-e.  Ash,  Entiek], 
a.  [L.  desultoritts  ;  de,  from,  and  salio,  to  leap  ; 
desilio,  desultus,  to  leap.] 

1.  By  starts  and  leaps  ;  irregular.  "  Desul- 
tory pace."  Warton. 

2.  Roving  from  one  thing  to  another  ;  un- 
connected ;  unsettled ;  immethodical. 

This  makes  my  reading  wild  and  desttUory;  and  I  seek 
refuge  from  the  uneasiness  of  thought  from  any  book  . . . 
that  can  engage  my  attention.  PTarburton. 

.8®=*  "  Desvltory  means,  properly,  leaping,  as  a  rider 
in  the  circus  does,  from  the  back  of  one  running  horse 
to  another,  this  rider  being  technically  called  a  de- 
sultor ;  and  the  word  being  transferred  from  him  to 
those  who  suddenly  and  abruptly  change  their  courses 
of  study."     Trench. 

t  D(;-SUME',  V.  a.  [L.  desumo ;  de,  from,  and  su- 
mo,  to  choose.]  To  take  from  or  away ;  to  bor- 
row. Hale. 

DE-SY-n6n'Y-MIZE,  v.  a.  To  .show  not  to  be 
synonymous  ;  to  cause  to  be  different  in  mean- 
ing. Trench.     Coleridge, 

D5-TACH',  V.  a.  [It.  distaccare ;  Sp.  destacar ; 
Fr.  detachm-.]     [i.  DETACHED ;  pp.  DETACHING, 

DETACHED.] 

1.  To  sever  ;  to  disjoin  ;  to  separate ;  to  dis- 
engage ;  to  part  from. 

They  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  our  Maker ...  to 
detach  us  from  the  present  scene,  to  fix  our  affections  on 
things  above.  Porteus. 

2.  {Mil.  &  Naval.)  To  send  away,  as  a  part 
of  a  military  force,  or  of  a  fleet,  for  a  particular 
service.  "  A  detached  body  of  the  French  ly- 
ing in  their  way."  Burnet. 

Syn.  —  See  Separate. 

D5-TA0HED'  (de-tacht'),  p.  a.  1.  Separated  ; 
disengaged ;  parted  from. 

2.  {Mil.  &  Naval.)  Sent  on  a  particular  ser- 
vice ;  as,  "  A  detached  body  of  troops." 

3.  {Paint.)  Applied  to  all  objects  in  a  picture 
which  appear  to  stand  out  from  those  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  Brande. 

Df,-TACH'MENT,  re.     [Fr.  detachement.] 

1.  The  act  of  detaching  or  separating. 

2.  The  thing  or  part  detached.       Blackmore. 

3.  A  body  of  troops  sent  out  from  the  main 
army,  or  a  number  of  ships  selected  from  a  fleet 
for  a  particular  service. 

'Tis  not  for  our  owii  strength,  brother  Shandy;  a  sentinel 


in  a  wooden  sentry-box  might  as  well  pretend  to  stand  it  out 

against  a  detachment  of  fifty  men.     we  are       

grace  and  the  assistance  of  the  best  of  beings. 


are  uplicld  by  the 
Sterne. 


D5-TAIL'  (de-tal'l,  V.  a.  [Fi.  dMailler ;  de,  off, 
and  taille.r,  to  cut.]  [i.  detailed  ;  pp.  de- 
tailing, DETAILED.] 

1.  To  relate  particularly  ;  to  particularize  ; 
to  display  minutely,  or  part  by  part ;  to  enu- 
merate ;  to  relate  ;  to  recount. 

His  [Evelyn's]  life  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  nis  Sculptura.  Walpnle. 

2.  {Mil.)  To  detach,  as  troops  for  a  particu- 
lar service.  Clarke. 

DE-TAIL',  or  DE'TAIL  (115)  [de-tal',  S.  jr.  P.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.K.  R.  Wb. ;  de'tal,  Sm.  CI.],  re.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  minute  account  or  relation  ;  an  account 
by  particulars ;  narration;  recital;  narrative. 

At  last,  afe  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  [Job]  re- 
sumes the  detail  of  his  own  misery.  Loivth. 

2.  pi.  The  minor  parts  of  a  composition  es- 
sential to  its  truth  or  finish.  Fairholt. 

3.  {Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  detached  for  a 
particular  service ;  a  detachment.  Clarke. 

Jd^  Smart  and  Clarke  appear  to  be  the  only  Eng- 
lish orthoepists  who  place  the  word  detail  in  that 
class  of  words  of  two  syllables  which,  when  nouns, 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  when  verbs, 
on  the  second.  It  is  common  in  the  United  States  to 
pronounce  it,  when  a  noun,  de'tail, 

D?-T AILED',  p.  a.  Minutely  related  or  recited; 
particular  ;  as,  "  A  detailed  account." 

Dg-TAIL'^R  (de-tal'er),  re.     One  who  details. 
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DJS-TAIN' (de-tan')>  »■  «•  \\j.  detineo ;  &,  priv., 
and  teneo,  to  hold ;  It.  detmere ;  Sp.  detener  ;  Fr. 
diitenir.']  [i.  detained  ;  pp.  detaining,  de- 
tained.] 

1.  To  withhold  ;  to  keep  back. 

Detain  not  the  wages  of  the  hireling.  Sp.  TayJor. 

2.  To  hold  in  custody ;  to  confine.  "  De- 
tained in  prison  for  his  offence."  Hall. 

3.  To  restrain  from  departure  ;  to  retain. 
For  pity  now  ahe  can  no  more  detain  him.  Shak. 

Syn. — See  Hold. 

Dp-TAIN'DpR,  n.  (Law.)  A  writ  for  holding  one 
in  custody.  —  See  Detinue.  Johnson. 

Df-TAIN'(;R,  n.  1.  One  who  detains  or  with- 
holds.    "  The  detainers  of  tithes."   Bp.  Tat/lor. 

2.  t Detention.  "Angry  at  his  longei  de- 
tainer." Bp.  SmalHdge. 

3.  (Law.)  The  act  of  unlawfully  keeping 
another  out  of  possession  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments. Burrill. 

D^-TAIN'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  detaining ;  de- 
tention.    "  Detainment  in  prison."  Blackstone. 

Dp-TECT',  V.  a.  [L.  detego,  deteetus  ;  de,  priv., 
and  tego,  to  cover.]  \i.  detected  ;  pp.  detectt 
ING,  detected.] 

1.  To  lay  bare,  as  that  which  was  meant  to 
be  concealed ;  to  discove'r  ;  to  find  out,  as  a 
crime  or  artifice  ;  to  convict. 

Their  weakly  frauds  hia  keen  replica  detect.       Dryden. 

2.  t  To  accuse  ;  to  complain  of. 

He  was  untruly  judged  to  have  preached  sucli  articles  as 
he  was  detected  of.  Sir  T.  More. 

Syn. —  To  detect  is  to  lay  bare  what  was  meant  to 
be  concealed  ;  to  discover  is  to  find  out,  or  to  lay  bare, 
what  was  covered  ;  to  uncover  is  to  take  off  the  cover. 
To  detect  a  criminal  is  to  find  out  or  discover  his 
crime  j  to  ctmvict  him  is  to  prove  him  guilty. 

D]5-TfiCT'A-BLB,  a.  That  may  be  detected  or 
found  out ;  discoverable.  Gent.  Mag. 

D^-TECT'^R,  «.     One  who  detects.  Sha/c. 

Djp-TEC'TtON,  n.     [L.  detectio.] 

1.  The  act  of  detecting  ;  discovery,  as  of  guilt, 
fraud,  or  of  any  thing  hidden.  "  The  detection 
of  this  day's  black  conspiracy."  Barrow. 

Not  only  the  sea,  but  rivers  and  raina  also,  are  instru- 
mental to  the  £/c(ec(ioji  of  amber  and  otherfossils.  Woodward. 

2.  The  State  of  being  detected;  conviction. 

DE-TEC'TIVE,  a.  That  detects  or  discovers ; 
that  finds  out  any  thing  concealed.        Dic/cens. 

Dt;-TEO'T!VE,  ».  One  who  detects  ;  a  policeman 
employed  to  detect  offenders. 

For  fifteen  years  there  was  no  establishment  of  detectives 
connected  witii  the  police.  Qu.  Rev. 

The  detective  stands  in  a  very  different  position  from  the 
ordinary  policeman.  Qu.  Rev. 


D^-TECT'QR,  n.     [L.]     Detector. 


Raleigh. 


t  D5-TEN'5-BRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and  ten- 
ehrcE,  darkness.]     To  dispel  darkness.         Ash. 

Df-TENT',  n.  [L.  detentus ;  Fr.  detente."]  A 
stop  which  locks  and  unlocks  the  machinery  of 
a  clock  in  striking.  Brande. 

DJ-TEN'TIpN",  n.  [L.  detentio ;  It.  detenzione  ; 
Sp.  detencion ;  Fr.  detention.'] 

1.  The  act  of  detaining  or  withholding.  "The 
detention  of  debts  long  since  due."  Shak. 

2.  Bestraint ;  confinement ;  imprisonment. 
Nothing  could  assure  the  quiet  of  both  realms  ...  but  their 

detention  in  safe  custody.  Spotswood. 

3.  Enforced  delay  ;  state  of  being  detained. 

Minding  to  proceed  farther  south,  without  long  det-ention 
in  those  parts,  he  dismissed  them.  Hackluyt. 

Djp-TER',  V.  a.  [L.  deterreo  ;  de,  off,  and  terreo, 
to  frighten.]  \i.  detereed  ;  pp.  detekring, 
deterred.]  To  discourage  by  terror,  difficulty, 
or  danger ;  to  cause  to  desist ;  to  hinder. 

But  thee  or  fear  deters,  or  sloth  detains.  Pope. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  man  should  be  deterred  frova 

a  holy  and  virtuous  life  for  fear  of  the  labor  and  poins^ont.^ 

g—n  One  is  deterred  from  commencing  an  under- 

takinff'by  fear,  danger,  or  difficulty;  prevented  or 
hindered  bv  obstacles  ;  discouraged  or  disheartened  in 
prosecuting  it,  by  want  of  a  prospect  of  success. 

DB-TERGE',  V.  a.  [L-  detergeo\  de,  off,  and  ter- 
qeo,  to  wipe  ;  It.  detergere  ;  Fr.  deterger.]     h. 

DEMERGED  ;  pp.    DETERGING,    DETERGEI..J      To 

wipe  off;  to  cleanse,  as  a  sore.  Wiseman. 


DP-TER'^^NT,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  detergente ;  Fr.  de- 
tergent.} Having  the  power  of  cleansing ;  de- 
tersive. 

The  food  ought  to  be  nourishing  and  detergent.  Arbuthnot. 

D¥-TER'^ENT,  n.  That  which  cleanses.  "  Tar- 
water,  as  a  detergent."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

DB-TE'RJ-Q-RATE, ».  a.  [L.  deterioro,  deteriora- 
tus ;  deterior,  worse  ;  It.  deteriorare  ;  Sp.  dete- 
riorar  ;  Fr.  dptei^orer.l    \i.  deteuiorated  ;  pp. 

DETERIORATING,  DETERIORATED.]     To  impair  ; 

to  make  worse. 

We  have  our  Latin-English  counterparts  "to  ameliorate  " 
and  *'  to  deteriorate,"  and  the  language  ought  not  to  be  im- 
poverished by  the  loss  of  the  Saxon-English  counterparts 
"  to  better"  and  "to  worsen."  liced. 

DB-TJi'RI-p-RATE,  V.  n.  To  grow  worse  ;  to 
degenerate ;  as,  "  Soil  deteriorates."         Smart. 

DJ-TE-RJ-O-RA'TIpN,  n.  [It.  deteriorazione ;  Sp. 
deterioracion ;  Fr.  dtte}'ioration.']  The  act  of 
making,  or  of  growing,  worse  ;  degeneracy.  "A 
regular  progress  of  deterioration.  '         Guthrie. 

DB-TE-RI-OR'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  worse  ;  degeneracy.  Craig. 

D^-TER'MipNT,  ».     1.  The  act  of  deterring. 
2,  Hinderance ;  cause  of  discouragement. 

These  are  not  all  the  d£temmits  that  opposed  my  obeying 
you.  Boyle. 

Df,-TER-MI-NA-BIlV!-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing determinable.  ColeHdge. 

DB-TER'MI-NA-BLE,  a.  [L.  determinabilis  ;  It. 
dete^'minabile  ;  Sp.  determinable. ]  That  may 
be  determined  ;  conclusive  :  —  definite. 

The  point  now  before  us  is  not  wholly  determinable  from 
the  bare  grammatical  use  of  the  words.  South. 

Djp-TER'MI-NA-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  State  of  being 
determinable,     [r.]  Scott. 

D5-TER'MI-NANT,  u,.  Causing  determination ; 
that  determines.  Coleridge. 

D5-TER'MI-nAnT,  «.  That  which  determines, 
or  causes  determination.  Eo.  Rev. 

t  D?-TER'M!-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  determino,  deter- 
tninatus.']     To  determine.  Shak. 

DB-TER'MI-NATE,  a.  1.  Definite  ;  fixed.  "  A 
determinate  number  of  feet."  Dryden. 

2.  Established  ;  settled  ;  positive  ;  definite ; 
explicit ;  express  ;  determined. 

By  the  determinate  counsel  of  God.  Acts  ii.  23. 

3.  Decisive;  conclusive;  resolute;  fixed. 

r  the  progress  of  this  business, 
Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  he  — 
I  mean  the  bishop  —  did  require  a  respite.  Shak. 

4.  (Math.)  Admitting  one  solution,  or  of  a 
limited  number  of  solutions  ;  as,  "  A  determi- 
nate  problem."  Davies. 

DB-TER'MI-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  determinate  man- 
ner ;  resolutely ;  unchangeably. 

D?-TER'M!-NATE-NESS,  «.  The  state  of  being 
determinate.  Perry. 

DB-TER-MI-NA'TIpN,  re.  [L.  determinatio  ;  It. 
determinazione  ;  Sp.  determinacion ;  Fr.  deter- 
mination."] 

1.  The  act  of  determining  or  deciding ;  de- 
cision ;  award.  "  The  speedy  determination  of 
civil  and  criminal  causes."  Swift. 

2.  The  result  of  deliberation  ;  resolution. 
They  have  acquainted  me  with  their  detej^minatioTU  Shak. 

3.  Absolute  direction  to  a  certain  end. 

When  we  voluntarily  waste  much  of  our  lives,  that  remias- 
ness  can  by  no  means  consist  with  a  constant  determination 
of  will  or  desire  to  the  greatest  apparent  good.  Locke. 

4.  (Law.)  A  ceasing,  termination,  or  coming 
to  an  end  ;  —  distinguished  from  expiration,  as 
depending  upon  contingency.  "Any  sudden 
determination  of  his  estate."  Blackstone. 

5.  (Physics.)  The  tendency  of  a  body  in  any 
particular  direction.  Maunder. 

Determination  of  blood,  (Med.)  an  excessive  flow  of 
tile  blood  to  some  part.  Hohlyn. 

Syn.  —  See  Decision. 

Djp-TER'MI-NA-TIVE,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  determino- 
tivo ;  Fr.  ditcrminatif.] 

1.  That  determines  or  makes  a  limitation. 

If  the  term  added  to  make  up  the  complex  subject  docs 
not  necessarily  or  constantly  belong  to  it,  then  it  is  determina- 
tive, and  limits  the  subject  to  a  particular  part  of  its  exten- 
sion; aa,  "  Every  pious  man  is  happy."  Watts. 

2.  Directing  to  a  certain  end.  "  The  ...  de- 
terminative power  of  a  just  cause."    Bramhall. 


DB-TER'M!-NA-TpR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  deter- 
mines; determiner.     [E.J  Browne. 

DE-TER'MINE  (de-ter'min),  v.  a.  [L.  determino  ; 
de,  off,  and  termino,  to  bound  ;  It.  determinare ; 
Sp.  determiiiar ;  Fr.  determiner.]  [i.  deter- 
mined ;  pp.  DETERMINING,  DETERMINED.] 

1.  To  bound  ;  to  limit.  "That  hill  which  de- 
termines their  view  at  a  distance."       Atterbury. 

2.  To  fix  permanently ;  to  settle  ;  to  adjust; 
to  conclude  ;  to  decide. 

Milton's  subject .  .  .  does  not  determine  the  fate  of  single 
persons  or  nations,  but  of  a  whole  species.  Addison. 

3.  To  resolve  on  ;  to  purpose ;  to  design.  "  De- 
termined, not  concluded."  Shak. 

Evil  is  determined  against  our  master.       1  Sam.  xxv.  17. 

4.  To  influence  ;  to  give  a  direction  to. 

The  will  is  aaid  to  be  determined  when,  in  consequence  of 
Bome  action  or  influence,  its  choice  is  directed  to,  and  Ijxed 
upon,  a  particular  object.  Edwards. 

5.  (Law.)  To  cause  to  cease  or  terminate ; 
to  bring  to  an  end. 

Where  a  tenant  holds  hia  estate  at  the  will  of  hia  leasor,  the 
latter  may  determine  his  will,  and  put  him  out  whenever  he 
pleases.  BurrilL 

6.  t  To  deprive  of  life ;  to  destroy. 

Till  sickness  hath  determined  me.  Shak. 

DE-TER'MINE,  V.  re.  1.  To  conclude  ;  to  decide. 
"  The  learned  shall  determine."  Locke. 

2.  t  To  end ;  to  terminate ;  to  cease. 

The  danger  determined  by  their  deaths.  Ifayivard. 

D^-TER'MTNED  (de-ter'mjnd),  p.  a.  Decided  ; 
resolute  ;  firmly  resolved  ;  fixed ;  firm ;  infiexi- 
ble;  as,  "A  determined  enemy." 

DK-TER'MIN-^D-LY,  ad.  In  a  determined  man- 
ner. Qu.  Rev. 

DJP-TER'MIN-ER,  ».     One  who  determines. 

DJJ-TER'MIN-I§M,  re.  (Met.)  The  doctrine  that 
motives  invincifjly  determine  the  will. 

This  name  is  applied,  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  to  the  doctrine 
of  Hobbes,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  fatalism.  Fleming, 

DE-TiER-RA'TION,  re.  [L.  de,  out  of,  and  terra, 
the  earth  ;  Fr.  deterrer,- to  unearth.]  The  act 
of  digging  any  thing  from  the  earth  ;  the  act  of 
unburying  or  disinterring.  Woodward. 

DB-TER'RJNCE,  re.  That  which  deters  ;  hinder- 
ance.    [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

DE-TER'R5NT,  re.  That  which  deters  or  hinders  ; 
a  preventive.  Ec.  Rev. 

D5-TER'SrpN,  re.  [Jj.  detergo,  detci-sas  ;  Sp.  ^Fr. 
detersion.]     The  act  of  cleansing  a  sore. 

I  furthered  the  detersion  of  the  ulcer  by  rubbing  it  with 
vitriol  stone.  Wiseman. 

D5-TER'SIVE,  a.  [It.  detersivo ;  Fr.  detersif.] 
Having  power  to  cleanse  ;  detergent.  "  A 
strong  lye,  very  detersive.'"  Holland, 

D{;-TER'S!VE,  n,  (Med.)  An  application  that 
cleanses  wounds  or  sores.  "  Ulcers  dressed 
with  detersives."  Wiseman. 

DJJ-TER'SIVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  detersive  manner. 

DJJ-TER'SIVE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
tersive, or  of  having  power  to  cleanse.         Ash, 

Dp-TEST',  V.  a.  [L.  detestor ;  de,  concerning,  and 
testor,  to  be  a  witness  ;  It.  defestare  ;  Sp.  detes- 
tar  ;  Fr.  ditester^  [i.  detested  ;  pp.  detest- 
ing, DETESTED.]  To  dislike  exceedingly ;  to 
hate  ;  to  abhor ;  to  loathe  ;  to  abominate. 

For  as  the  gates  of  Hades  I  detest 

The  sordid  wretch  whom  wantcan  tempt  to  lie.    Coioper. 

Syn.  —  See  Abhor. 

D]J-Ti3ST'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  detestaUle  ;  Sp.  detes- 
table; Fr.  detestable.]  That  may  be  detested; 
hateful ;  execrable  ;  very  odious  ;  abominable. 

By  reason  of  his  cruelty  he  became  detestable.         Udal. 

Syn.  —  See  Abominable. 

D^-TEST'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
detestable.  Clarke. 

DE-TEST'A-BLY,  ad.     Hatefully ;   abominably. 

t Dp-TEST'ATE,  v.a.To  detest.  State  Trials,l6i9. 

DET-pS-TA'TipN,  re.  [L.  detestatio ;  It.  detesta- 
zione;  Sp.  dkestacion ;  Fr.  d-etestution.]  The 
act  of  detesting ;  strong  dislike  ;  hatred ;  ab- 
horrence ;  abomination. 

Love  of  God  will  inspire  us  with  a  detestation  for  sin.  oa 
what  ia  of  all  things  most  contrary  to  his  divine  nature.  Swift. 
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D^;-TEST'5D,  p.  a.  Hated  ;  abominated  ;  ab- 
horred.    "  Ithaca's  detested  shore."       Dryden. 

D^;-TEST'^R,  a.    One  who  detests.         Hopkins. 

D^-THRONE',  V.  a.  [L.  de,  from,  and  thronus, 
a   throne  ;   Fr.   detroner.  —  See  Throne.]     [i. 

DETHEONEI)  ;  pp.  DETHRONING,   DETHRONED.] 

To  divest  of  regality  or  sovereign  power ;  to 
depose  from  the  throne.  "The  question  of  (ie- 
throning  .  .  .  kings."  Burke. 

D^-THRONE'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  dethroning. 
"  The  dethronement  of  Philip."       BoHngbroke. 

D5-THR0N'];R,  n.     One  who  dethrones.  Arnway. 

t  D¥-THR0-N!-Z.4.'TI0N,  II,.  The  act  of  dethron- 
ing ;  dethronement.  Hall. 

tD^-THKO'NlZE,  D.  a.    To  dethrone.    Cotgrave. 

d£t'I-NET,  n.  [L.,  he  detains.]  {Law.)  A  term 
anciently  used  in  declaring  m  certain  actions 
of  debt,  as  against  executors  and  administrators, 
&c. :  —  a  term  applied  to  the  action  of  replevin 
where  it  is  founded  on  the  wrongful  detention 
of  a  thing.  Burrill. 

DET'I-NUE,  or  Dp-TIN'UE  [det'e-nu,  K.  Sm.  Wb. 
Brande,  Crabb  ;  de-tXn'u,  S.  W.  Ja.'],  n.  [Fr. 
detemie.']  (Law.)  A  species  of  personal  action 
which  lies  to  recover  the  specific  possession  of 
a  personal  chattel  wrongfully  detained  from  an- 
other, where  the  original  taking  was  lawful,  (as 
where  the  possession  was  acquired  by  delivery, 
finding,  &c.,)  or  its  value,  and  damages  for  its 
detention.  Burrill. 

DET'O-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  detono,  detonatm  ;  de, 
down,  and  tono,  to  thunder ;  Sp.  detonar  ;  Fr.  d<}- 
toner.l  [j.  detonated  ;  pp.  detonating,  det- 
onated.] {Chem.)  To  ignite  and  explode  with 
a  loud  report ;  to  make  a  noise  like  thunder. 
"  The  mixture  detonates."  Brande. 

DET'O-NATE,  I!,  a.  (Chem.)  To  cause  to  explode 
"vvith  a  loud  report ;  to  inflame  so  as  to  produce 
explosion  ;  to  explode.  Brande. 

DET'O-NAT-ING,  p.  a.     Exploding. 

Detonating'  powder,  fulminating  mercury,  silver,  and 
other  compounds  wliicli  explode  with  a  loud  noise 
when  struck  or  heated.  —  Detonating  tube,  a  stout  glass 
tube  used  by  chemists  for  tlie  detonation  of  gaseous 
bodies. 

DET-p-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  detonazione ;  Sp.  deto- 
nacion  ;  Fr.  deto^iafion.']  [Cheni.)  The  act  of 
detonating  ;  an  explosion  by  the  inflammation 
of  combustible  bodies.  Boyle. 

DET-0-N!-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exploding,  as 
in  the  case  of  certain  combustible  bodies.    Craig. 

DET'O-NIZE,  V.  a.  {Chem.)  To  cause  to  explode ; 
to  detonate.     "  Detonized  nitre."        Arbuthnot. 

DET'O-NIZE,  I?,  n.  To  explode ;  to  detonate.  Smart. 

D5-TbR'SI0N,  re.  A  wresting ;  a  perversion.  Donne. 

D^-TORT',  V.  a.  [L.  detorqueo,  detortus  ;  de,  from, 
and  torqueo,  to  twist ;    Fr.  detorqiter.]     ii.  de- 

TORTED  ;     pp.     DETORTING,     DETORTED.]         To 

wrest  from  the  original  import,  meaning,  or  de- 
sign ;  to  tvnst ;  to  pervert,     [r.] 

The  Arians,  ...  by  corrupting,  detorted  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture to  tlieir  sense.  Hammond. 

DETOUR  {d^-t&r),  n.  [Fr.]  A  turning;  a  wind- 
ing ;  a  circuitous  way.  Dean  Titeker. 

Dfi-TRACT',  r.  n.  [L.  detraho,  detractus  ;  de, 
from,  and  traho,  fractus,  to  draw ;  It.  detrarre ; 
Sp.  detractar ;  Fr.  detracter.']  [i.  detracted  ; 
jrp.  DETRACTING,  DETRACTED.]  To  depreciate 
the  merit,  the  motives,  or  the  good  deeds  of  an- 
other ;  to  derogate  ;  — with/;TO». 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  detract  both/rom  the  moral  and 
literary  character  of  Cicero.  Knox. 

Syn.  —  See  Asperse,  Disparage,  Slander. 
DF.-TEACT',  V.  u,.    1.  To  take  away;  to  withdraw. 

The  multitude  of  partners  does  detract,  nothing  from  each 
man's  private  share.  Boyle. 

2.  To  depreciate  the  merit  of;  to  defame. 

Detracting  what  laboriously  we  do.  Drayton. 

DE-TEACT'jgR,  n.  One  who  detracts  ;  a  detract- 
or.    "  Detracters  and  malicious  writers."  North. 

DJp-TEACT'ING-LY,  ad.   In  a  detracting  manner. 
DU-TRAC'TION,  re.   [h.  detractio  ;  It.  detrazione; 
Sp.  detracewn  ;  Fr.  detraction.'] 


1.  A  withdrawing ;    a  taking  away.     "  The 
detraction  of  eggs  of  the  said  mid-fowl."  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  detracting ;  depreciation ;  slan- 
der ;  defamation. 

Thieving  and  detraction,  near  akin, 
No  twins  more  like;  they  seemed  almost  the  same: 
One  stole  the  goods,  the  other  tlie  good  name.  F.  Fletcher. 

Syn.  —  See  Slander. 

D^-TRAC'TIOyS  (-shus),  a.  Lessening  the  honor 
of;  detractory;  dishonorable,     [r.]      Johnson. 

Djp-TEAC'TJVE,  a.   1.  Tending  to  detract  or  draw 
away  ;  drawing.  "  A  detractive  plaster."  Knight. 
2.  Disposed  to  detract  from  merit ;  derogat- 
ing; disparaging.     "  An  envious  and  detractive 
adversary."  Bj}.  Morton. 


D5-TRAC'TJVE-NESS,  re. 
detractive. 


The  quality  of  being 
Ash. 


D?-TRACT'OR,  re.     [L.]    1.  One  who  detracts ;  a 

defamer.  Burton. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  that   draws  down   the 

part  to  which  it  is  attached.  Crabb. 

DE-TRAC'TO-RY,  a.  Defamatory;  derogatory. 
"The  (^e^rac^ory  lie."  Arbuthnot. 

D^-TRACT'EESS,  re.  A  woman  who  detracts  ;  a 
censorious  woman.  Addison. 

t  Dp-TEBCT',  V.  a.  [L.  detreeto.]  To  draw  back 
from  ;  to  refuse  ;  to  decline.  Fotherby. 

tDET-EEC-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  detreetatio.A  The 
act  of  refusing ;  a  declining.  Cockeram. 

DET'RI-MENT,  re.  [L.  detrimentum ;  de,  off,  and 
tero,  tritus,  to  rub ;  It.  §  Sp.  detri^nento ;  Fr. 
detriment.']  Loss;  damage;  mischief;  injury; 
hurt ;  disadvantage. 

A  present  personal  detriment  is  so  heavy  where  it  falls,  and 
BO  instant  in  its  operation,  tliat  the  cold  commendation  of  a 
public  advantage  never  waSj  and  never  will  be,  a  match  for 
the  quick  sensibility  of  a  private  loss.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Injury,  Loss. 

DET'Rl-MBNT,  v.  a.  To  make  worse ;  to  injure ; 
to  harm  ;  to  hurt.  More. 

DET-EI-MEN'TAL,  a.  Causing  detriment ;  inju- 
rious ;  hurtful ;  mischievous.  "  Prejudices  which 
are  detrimental  to  our  country."  Addison. 

DET-EI-MEN'TAL-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
detrimental  or  hurtful.  Scott. 

DE-TRI'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  detritus ;  crumbling ; 
wearing  away.  Dr.  Allen. 

DE-TEITE',  a.  [L.  detritus.']  "Worn  out.     Clarke. 

D5-TRI"TipN  (de-ti-ish'vn),  n.  [L.  detero,  detri- 
tus."] The  act  of  wearing  away.  "  The  gradual 
detrition  of  time."  Stevens. 

D5-TRl'Tys,  re.  [L.]  {Geol.)  Deposits  of  sub- 
stances comminuted  by  attrition  ;  —  the  larger 
fragments  being  usually  termed  debris. 

Sand  is  tlie  detritus  of  silicious  rocks.       Rnschenberger. 

DE-TROdE'  (de-triid'),  v.  a.  [L.  detrudo  ;  de, 
do^vn,  and  trtido,  to  thrust ;    It.  detrudere.l     [i. 

DETRUDED  ;  pp.   DETRUDING,  DETRUDED.]   To 

thrust  down  ;  to  force  into  a  lower  place. 

The  torpid  sap,  detruded  to  the  root 

By  wintry  winds.  Thomson. 

D?-TRUN'CATE,  v.u.  [L.  detrunco,  dctruneatus ; 
de,  oS,  and  truneo,  to  lop.]  \i.  detruncated  ; 
pp.  detruncating,  detruncated.]  To  cut 
off;  to  lop  ;  to  shorten.  Cockeram. 

DET-EUN-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  detrwncatio.]  The 
act  of  lopping,  cutting,  or  abbreviating. 

It  may  sometimes  happen,  by  hasty  tietmncation,  that  the 
general  tendency  of  the  sentence  may  be  changed.   Jolinson. 

DE-TRrj'§ION  (de-trii'zhuii,  93),  re.  [L.  detrusio  ; 
It.  detrusione.]  The  act  of  detruding  or  forcing 
down ;  a  thrusting  down.  "  Their  [the  rebel 
angels*]  dejection  and  detrtision  into  the  caligi- 
nous  regions  of  the  air."  Hallywell. 

DET-U-MES'CENCE,  re.  [L.  detumesco,  detumes- 
eens,  to  cease  swelling  ;  It.  detumescenza  ;  Fr. 
detumeseence.]  Diminution  of  swelling;  subsi- 
dence of  any  thing  swollen.  Cudworth. 

DE '  TUR.  [L.,  let  it  be  given.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  book  given  as  a  present  to  a  meritorious 
undergraduate  in  Harvard  University.     Peirce. 

t  DET-IJR-BA'TION,  re.  [L.  deturbo,  deturbatus, 
to  drive  down.]     Degradation.  Bailey. 

Dfi-TURN',  V.  a.  [Fr.  detounier.]  To  deter.  Digby. 


t  DE-TUR'PATE,  v.  a.  [L.  deturpo,  deturpatus.] 
To  defile  ;  to  contaminate.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DEUCE  (dus),  re.  [Fr.  deux,  two.]  A  card  or  a 
die  with  two  spots  upon  it.  Shak. 

DEUCE  ;  (dus),  re.     [Dusius,  a  term  applied  by 

DEUSE  )  the  Gauls  to  a  demon.]    The  devil;  a 

demon.     [Vulgar.]  Congreve. 

DEU'S^ID,  a.  Devilish  ;  excessive.  "  The  man 
had  a  deused  deal  of  pride."     [Low.]         Todd. 

DEV-TE'R!-ON,  re.  [Gr.  iivHfiiov.]  {Med.)  The 
secundines ;  the  after-birth.  Crabb. 

DEU'T5-E6-CA-n6n'J-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  iiiripo!,  the 
second,  and  KavovtKds,  canonical.  —  See  Canon.] 
{Bed.)  Applied  to  those  books  of  Scripture  that 
were  taken  into  the  canon  after  the  rest.  Buck. 

DEU-TER-OG'A-MIST  (du-tet-Bg'ii-mist),  re.  [Gr. 
icvTipoyafiiw,  to  marry  a  second  time.]  One  who 
marries  a  second  time.  Goldsmith. 

DEfj-TjgR-OG'A-MY  (du-ter-5g'?-me),  ,l.  [Gr.  Siv- 
TEpoyafjiia.]     A  second  marriage.         Goldsmith. 

DEU-TeR-ON'O-MY,  re.  [Gr.  hOripos,  second,  and 
v6[jtoi,  law.]  The  fifth  and  last  book  of  Moses,  or 
of  the  Pentateuch ;  —  so  called  from  being  a 
repetition  of  the  law. 

DEU-TE-ROP-A-THI'A,  )  „.  [Gr.  tor.pof,  second, 
DEU-Te-EOP'A-THY,     )  and    nABos,    suffering.] 
(Med.)  A  secondary  disease,  or  sympathetic  af- 
fection of  one  part  with  another,  as  of  headache 
from  an  overloaded  stomach.  Dunglison. 

DEU-TJ;R-6s'C0-PY,  re.  [Gr.  delrifios,  second,  and 
oKontui,  to  perceive.] 

1.  The  second  meaning;  the  meaning  beyond 
the  literal  sense.  Browne, 

2.  Second  sight,     [b.]  Sir  W.  Seott. 

DEfj-T^E-OX'JDE,  re.  [Gr.  iiirripoi,  second,  and 
Eng.  oxide.]     {Chem.)  Deutoxide.  Smart. 

DEUT-HY-DROG'y-RET,       }  „.        rG^.     5,(,„p„_ 
DEU-TO-HY-DROG'U-RET,  )  second,    and    Eng. 
hydrogen.']    {Chem.)  A  compound  of  two  equiv- 
alents of  hydrogen  with  one  equivalent  of  some 
base.  Clarke. 

DEU-TOX'JDE,  re.  [See  Deuteroxide.]  {Chem.) 
A  compound  containing  one  atom  or  prime 
equivalent  of  a  base,  in  combination  with  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  ;  binoxide.  Brande. 

DEUT'ZT-ji,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  deciduous 
shrubs  found  in  India,  China,  and  Japan.  P.  Cye. 

DJE-VAP-0-RA'TION,  re.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and  vapo- 
ratio,  a  steaming.]  A  change  from  vapor  into 
water,  as  in  the  formation  of  rain.  Smart. 

t  D5-vAST',  V.  a.  [L.  devasto.]  To  waste  ;  to 
devastate.  "  The  thirty  years'  war  that  devasted 
Germany."  BoHngbroke. 

DE-VAS'TATE,  or  DEV'AS-TATE  [de-v&s'tat,  W. 
Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  de-vils'tat,  P. ;  dev'sis-tat,  K.  Wb.], 
V.  a.  [L.  devasto,  devastatus ;  de,  from,  used 
intensively,  and  vasto,  to  lay  waste  ;  It.  deva- 
stare ;  Sp.  devastar ;  Fr.  devasfer.]  [^.  devas- 
tated ;  pp.  devastating,  devastated.]  To 
lay  waste  ;  to  ravage ;  to  pillage  ;  to  destroy. 
"The  countries  devastated,  the  cities  laid  m 
ruins."  BoHngbroke. 

DEV-AS-TA'TION,  re.  [It.  devastazione  ;  Sp.  de- 
vastacion ;  Fr.  devastation.] 

1.  The  act  of  devastating,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing devastated  ;  a  laying  waste  ;  waste  ;  havoc  ; 
desolation.  "  The  devastation  of  our  fruitful 
and  pleasant  villages."  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  {Law.)  The  waste  of  the  property  of  a  de- 
ceased person  by  his  executor  or  administrator ; 
—  sometimes  called  devastavit.  BurHll. 

Syn.  —  See  Ravage. 

DEr-.aS-TA'VIT,n.  Uj.,  he  has  wasted.]  {Laiv.) 
Mismanagement  and  waste  of  propei-ty  by  an 
executor,  administrator,  or  trustee.       Bouvier. 

DE-VEL'OP,  v.a.  [It.  sviluppare;  Fr.  developper. 
Perhaps  from  the  Latin  de,  priv.,  and  volvere,  to 
roll,  i.  e.  to  roll  back.  Richardson.]  [?'.  devel- 
oped ;  pp.  developing,  developed.] 

1.  To  disengage  from  something  that  infolds 
or  conceals  ;  to  disentangle  ;  to  clear  from  cov- 
ering ;  to  unfold  ;  to  unravel ;  to  exhibit ;  to  dis- 
close ;  to  make  known  ;  —  often  written  develope. 


A,  2,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;^  FARE,   FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HEE ; 


DEVELOPER 


395 


DEVOLVE 


Take  him  to  develop,  if  you  can; 

And  hew  the  block  oft',  and  get  out  the  man.       Pope. 

To  develop  the  latent  excellences  ...  of  our  art  requires 

more  skill  nnd  practice  in  writing  than  is  likely  to  be  pos- 

eesaed  by  a  man  perpetually  occupied  in  the  nee  of  the  pencil 

and  pallet.  Sir  J.  lieynolds. 

2,  {Math.)  To  change  the  form  of. 

To  develop  an  expression  ie  to  change  its  form  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  certain  indicated  operations.  Davies. 

D^-VEL'OP-eK.,  n.    One  who  develops. 

Dl^-VEL'OP-MENT,  n.     [Fr.  developpement.'] 

1.  The  act  of  developing;  an  unfolding  ;  an 
exhibition  ;  a  disclosure.  "An  examination  and 
development  of  the  beauties  of  the  loves  of  the 
birds  m  [Thomson's]  Spring."  Warton. 

2.  (Phys.)  Change  from  the  embryo  state  to 
maturity  ;  growth  ;  increase.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Math,)  The  process  by  which  any  math- 
ematical expression  is  changed  into  another  of 
equivalent  value  or  meaning,  and  of  more  ex- 
panded form.  P.  Cyc. 

t  DEV-^^-NUS'TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  devenusto,  devenus- 
tatus  ;  rfe,  priv.,  and  venuato,  to  beautify.]  To 
deface  ;  to  disfigure.  Waterhouse. 

fD^-VER'^gNCE, 71.  [L.'deverffeiitia.]  Declivity; 
declination ;  divergence.  Bailey. 

D^-VEST',  V.  a.  [L.  devestiOf  to  undress  ;  dej 
priv.,  and  vestio,  to  clothe  ;  Fr.    devetir.']     [i. 

DEVESTED  ;  pp.  DEVESTING,  DEVESTED.] 

1.  To  deprive,  as  of  clothing ;  to  strip  ;  to 
divest.  —  See  Divest. 

Then  of  his  arras  Androgens  he  devests.         Denham. 

2.  {Laio.)  To  take  away ;  to  deprive  of,  or 
alienate,  as  a  possession,  a  title,  right,  or  estate. 

J8®=  It  is  the  opposite  of  to  invest.  As  invest  signifies 
to  deliver  the  possession  of  any  thing  to  another,  so 
dcu est  signifies  the  taking  it  away,     Wkisliaw. 

Dp-VEST',  V.  n.     {Law.)  To  be  lost  or  alienated. 

t  Djp-VEX',  a.  [L.  devexus.]  Bending  down  ;  de- 
clivous ;  inclining  do^vnwards.  Bailey. 

t  D^i-VEX',  n.     Devexity.  May. 

DJJ-VEX'I-TY,  n.  Incurvation  downwards ;  de- 
clivity.    "The  heaven's  devexity."  Davies. 

DE'VI-ATE,  V.  71.  [L.  devio,  deviatus ;  de,  from, 
and  via,  the  way ;  It.  diviare  ;  Sp.  deviar  ;  Fr. 
derier.]  [i.  deviated  ;  pp.  deviating,  devi- 
atedJ 

1.  To  wander  or  turn  aside  from  ;  to  digress. 

Others  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence; 

But  Shadwell  never  deviate'^  into  sense.  Dryden. 

2.  To  go  astray;  to  err;  to  swerve;  as,  "To 
deviate  from  the  truth." 

Syn. —  One  deviates  from  a  direct  path,  a  right 
line,  a  straight  course,  or  a  prescribed  rule  ;  sioerves 
from  duty  or  from  truth  j  wanders  from  the  subject  in 
which  lie  is  engaged  ;  and  digresses  in  relating  a  story. 

DE'VI-ATE,  V.  a.     To  cause  to  deviate.      Powell. 

DE-Vr-A'TION,  n.    [Sp.  deviacion;  Fr.  deviation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  deviating  ;  a  wandering. 

These  bodies  constantly  move  round  in  the  same  tracts, 
■without  making  the  least  deviation.  Cheyne. 

2.  Variation  from  established  rule,  or  from 
something  regarded  as  a  standard. 

Having  once  surveyed  the  true  and  proper  natural  alpha- 
bet, we  may  easily  discover  the  deviations  from  it.       Holder. 

3.  Offence  ;  obliquity  of  conduct.  "  Worthy 
persons,  if  inadvertently  drawn  into  a  devia- 
tion^  will  endeavor,"  &c.  S.  Richardson. 

4.  {Marine  Insurance.)  A  voluntary  depart- 
ure, without  necessity  or  any  reasonable  cause, 
from  the  regular  and  usual  course  of  the  s[)e- 
cific  voyage  insured.  Burrill. 

D^-ViCE',  n.  [L.  divido,  divisuSj  to  divide  ;  It. 
§  Sp.  divisa,  a  device  ;  Fr.  devise.] 

1.  An  act  implying  ingenuity  or  cunning ;  a 
design;  a  contrivance;  a  project;  a  scheme; 
a  stratagem  ;  an  expedient. 

There  are  many  devices  in  a  man's  heart;  nevertheless  the 
connsel  of  the  Lord  shall  stand.  Frov.  xix.  21. 

2.  An  emblem  which  represents  one  object 
by  aiiother  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  it ; 
an  emblem  or  ensign,  formerly  borne  on  shields 
or  embroidered  on  banners  as  a  cognizance. 

The  device  of  John  Alcockj  founder  of  Jesus  CoUege. 
^„™v.-:^™  in  a  nun  upon  his  name.  It  is  a  cock  perched 

uS  a  P&;'by  whS  latter  symbol,  it  is  to  be  presumed. 
tP'  alf"  16  adumbrated.  Lower. 

3.  Invention  ;  ingenuity;  genms.  "  He  's  .  .  . 
fuU'of  noble  device."  Shak. 

Of  rare  and  wonderful  device.  Trench. 


4.  t  A  spectacle  ;  a  show.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

Syn. —  Device  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  ingenuity 
and  cunning,  and  is  often  employed  for  a  bad  purpose  j 
contrivance  is  the  result  of  ingenuity  and  plain  judg- 
ment, and  is  commonly  applied  to  some  useful  pur- 
pose. A  crafty  device  ;  an  ingenious  or  useful  con- 
trioance. —  A  pleasing  or  expressive  device,  design,  or 
emblem..~BQQ  Expedient. 

t  DJR-ViCE'FUL,  a.    Full  of  devices  ;  inventive. 

Some  clerks  do  doubt  in  their  deviceful  art.         Spenser. 

fDp-VICE'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  deviceful  manner. 

DEV'IL  (dev'vl),  n.  [Gr.  6i60o?,os,  a  traducer,  ca- 
luminator,  — introduced  into  the  Teutonic  or 
northern,  as  well  as  into  the  Latin  or  southern, 
languages.  — L.  diabolus  ;  It.  diavolo;  Sp.  dia- 
blo  ;  Fr.  diable.  —  A.  S.  deofol ;  Dut.  duivel ; 
Ger.  teufel'.,  Dan.  dieevel\  Svv.  diefvul.  — "W. 
diafi\  Gael.  rfzaSAo^;  Ij.  diabhal;  Aim.,  diaoul ; 
—  Scot,  dcil.] 

1.  The  tempter  and  spiritual  enemy  of  man- 
kind; the  chief  of  the  apostate  angels,  referred 
to  throughout  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  under  various  names  and  titles,  as 
Satan,  Lucifer,  Belial,  ApoUyon,  Abaddon,  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  Adversary,  &c.  "Ye  are  of 
your  father,  the  devil."  John  viii.  44. 

Abashed  the  devil  stood, 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is.  Milton. 

2.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  demon.  "  Vexed  with  a 
devil."  Matt.  xxv.  22. 

3.  A  very  wicked  person  ;  a  traitor. 

Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve?  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil? 

John  vi.  70. 

4.  A  vulgar  expletive  expressing  wonder  or 
vexation,  &c. 

The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there.  Pope. 

5.  A  printer's  errand-boy.  Barham. 

6.  A  machine  for  dividing  rags  or  cotton  in 
paper-making.  ,  Francis. 

Syn. —  Devil  (from  the  Greek  Sid/3oXos,  calumnia- 
tor., traducer,  false-accuser)  and  satan  (from  the  He- 
brew '^OiCj  adversary)  are  used  indifferently  for  the 

prince  of  darkness,  or  the  chief  evil  spirit,  that  tempts 
men  to  evil.  "  That  old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil  and 
satan."  Rev.  xx.  9.  Demon  (from  the  Greek  Sainaiv 
and  Saiiidfioi/,  translated  in  the  common  version  of 
the  New  Testament  devil)  commonly  means  an  evil 
spirit.  "  Mary  Magdalene  —  out  of  whom  went  seven 
devils":  —  Saindvia,  demons.  Luke  viii.  2.  Demon, 
however,  is  sometimes  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  as,  "  The 
demon  of  Socrates,  or  of  Tasso  "  ;  "  My  good  demon, 
who  sat  at  my  right  hand  during  the  course  of  this 
whole  vision,"  &c.    Addison. 

DEV'IL  (dev'vl),  v.  a.     1.  To  make  devilish. 

2.  To  cut  up  rags  with  the  machine  called  a 
devil.  Clai'ke. 

3.  To  broil  and  pepper  excessively.  [A  term 
of  cookery.]  Smart. 

DEV'IL-ET  (dev'vl-et),  ».  A  little  devil ;  a  dev- 
ilkin.     [ii.]  Qu.  Rev. 

DEV'IL-ING,  It.    A  young  devil.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

DEV'IL-rSH  (dev'vl-ish),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
devil ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  devil ; 
diabolical ;  malicious ;  wicked.  "  A  mean  and 
devilish  nature."  Hume. 

2.  Enormous ;  excessive  ;  very  great.  "  Thou'rt 
a  devilish  cheat."    [Low.]  Addison. 

Di3V'IL-iSH-LY  (d6v'vl-ish-le),  ad.     Diabolically. 

DEV'IL-ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  the  devil. 
"  The  devilishness  of  their  temper."     Edwards. 

t  DEV'lL-r^M,  n.  Diabolical  wickedness.  "Not 
heresy,  but  mere  devilism."  Bp.  Hall. 

t  DEV'IL-IZE  (dev'vl-iz),  V.  a.    To  place  in  the 

rank  of  devils.  Bp.  Hall. 

DfiV'IL-KIN  (dev'vl-kin),«.  A  little  devil.  C/armff. 

Dfev'lL-Nfiss,  71.     Quality  of  a  devil.    Gloucester. 

DEV'IL-RY  (dSv'yl-re),  n.  Communication  with 
the  devil ;  fiendish  wickedness ;  deviltry. 

Quitting  grandeur  and  revelry  to  flee  from  tliis  devilry. 

H.  Smith. 

DEV'IL*§-BIT,  n.  The  vulgar  name  of  the  plant 
Scabiosa  succisa,  the  extremity  of  the  root- 
stock  of  which  dies  off  square,  —  an  appearance 
vulgarly  accounted  for  by  ascribing  it  to  a  bite 
from  the  devil.  Loudon. 

t  DEV'IL-SHIp  (dev'vl-ship),  n.  1.  The  character 
of  a  devil ;  devilism.  Cowley. 


2.  A  humorous  title  for  a  devil.      "  Bless  hia 
devilship."  Dryden. 

DI:V'IL~TRY  (dgv'vl-tre),  n.  Any  thing  very 
wicked  or  hateful ;  mischief.  [Vulgar.]    Forhy. 

DE'VI-OUS,  tt.  [L.  devius;  de,  from,  and  via, 
a  way.] 

1.  Departing  from  the  direct  or  regular  track. 

The  devious  paths  where  wanton  fimcy  leads.         Howe. 

2.  Out  of  the  common  way.  "  Through  devious, 
lonely  wilds  I  stray."  Addison. 

3.  Wandering  ;    roving  ;    rambling.      "  The 
vii\d\y-devious  morning  walk."  Thomson. 

4.  Erring  ;  going  astray. 

One  devious  step,  at  first  setting  out,  frequently  leads  a 
person  into  a  wilderness  of  doubt  and  error.    S.  Richardson. 

DE'VI-OCS-LY,  ad.    In  a  devious  manner. 

DE'VJ-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quahty  of  being  devi- 
ous. *'  The  astonishing  deviousness  of  such  a 
digression  as  this."  J^^ifa/cer. 

t  D^-VIR'^IN-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  deviryino,  devirgi- 
7iatus.]     To  defiour ;  to  ravish. 


D?-VI§_'A-BLE,  a.      L  That   may  be   devised   or 

contrived.  Barrow. 

2.  {Lata.)  That  may  be  bequeathed.  Blackstone. 

D^-VlsE'  (d?-viz'),  V.  a.  [L.  divido,  dlvisus,  to 
divide  ;    It.  divisare  ;    Sp.  divisar ;  Fr.  deviser.] 

[i.  DEVISED  ;  pp.  DEVISING,  DEVISED.] 

1.  To  form  in  idea ;  to  imagine  ;  to  contrive  ; 
to  invent ;  to  plan ;  to  scheme  ;  to  project ;  to 
concert. 

He  could,  by  his  skill . . .  devise  those  rare  engines.  Peacham. 
Devise  not  evil  against  thy  neighbor.       Prov.  iii.  29. 

2.  {Law.)  To  bequeath  ;  to  grant  by  will :  — 
to  frame  or  draw  an  instrument,  as  a  convey- 
ance or  an  assurance,  by  counsel.  Bui'rill. 

Syn. —  Devise  a  plan  ;  contrive  a  macliine  ;  project 
a  scheme;  conceit  a  measure;  invent  an  instrument. 
—  Dcoise  real  property  by  will  or  testament;  be- 
queatJi  personal  property  by  will. 

fD^i-VI^E',  v.n.  To  consider  ;  to  contrive  ;  to 
form  schemes.  Spenser. 

D]?-Vi§E'  (de-viz'),  n.  HIjOW  L.  devisa,  or  divisa; 
Sp.  devisa;  Old  Fr.  d^-ise.]  {Law.)  A  gift  or 
disposition  of  lands  or  otlier  real  property  by 
will :  —  a  bequest ;  a  legricy  :  —  a  will ;  a  testa- 
ment. Spelman. 

DEV-I-§EE'  (dev-e-ze',  130),  n.  {Law.)  One  to 
whom  a  devise  or  bequest  lias  been  jn.a.de. Bur  rill. 

D^-VIi^'^R,  n.  One  who  devises,  generally ;  a 
contriver.  "Devisers  of  wholesome  laws."  Grcio. 

DEV-I-^OR',  or  Dip-Vi'^OR  (130)  [dgv-e-zor',  Ja. 
Maunder;  de-vi'zyr,  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb.Ash],  n. 
{Laio.)  One  who  devises  by  will ;  —  the  correla- 
tive of  devisee.  Burrill. 

fDEVl-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  devitaUlis.]  Possible  to 
be  avoided;  avoidable.  Bailey. 

t  DEV-i-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  devitatio.]  The  act  of 
escaping  or  avoiding.  Bailey. 

D?-ViT-RI-FI-CA'TigN,  n.  [L.  de,  priv.,  viirum, 
glass,  and  facio,  to  make.]  The  act  or  the 
process  of  depriving  glass  of  its  transparency, 
or  of  converting  it  into  an  opaque  substance  of 
a  grayish-white  color.  J.  Bigelow. 

t  DEV-O-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  devocatio.]  A  calling 
away.     "  Flattering  devocations."       Hallywell. 

Djp-VOID',  a.  [L.  de,  used  intensively,  and  Eng. 
void;  Fr.  vide.] 

L  Empty;  vacant;  void,  "I  awoke,  and 
found  her  place  devoid."  Spenser. 

2.  Destitute  ;  wanting ;  not  possessing.  "  De- 
void of  sense."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Empty. 

DEVOIR  (dev-wor'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L,  debeo,  to 
owe.]  Service  ;  duty  ;  act  of  civility  or  obse- 
quiousness. 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  design  to  marry,  yet  pay  their 
devoirs  to  one  particular  fair.  Spectator. 

DEV-0-LU'TION,  n.  [L.  devolutio;  It.  devolu- 
zione  ;  Sp.  devolucion  ;  Fr.  d^olution.] 

1.  Act  of  devolving  or  rolling  do\vn.  "  The 
devolution  of  earth  upon  the  valleys.' '  Woodivard. 

2.  Removal  successively  from  hand  to  hand. 
*'  Devolution  and  descent  of  inheritance."  Udal. 

DJE-VOLVE'    (de-volv'),    c.   a.      [L.  devolve  ;    de, 
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down,  and  volvo,  to  roll ;  It.  devokere ;  Sp.  cle- 
volver.']  \i.  devolved  ;  pp.  devolving,  de- 
volved.] 

1.  To  cause  to  fall  or  roll  down ;  to  roll  down. 

Every  hetullong  stream 
Devolves  his  winding  -waters  to  the  main.       Akenside. 

2.  To  transfer  ;  to  deliver  over  ;  to  consign. 
They  devolved  their  whole  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 

council  of  sixty.  Addifon. 

Df-VOLVE',  V.  n.     1.  To  roll  down.     "  Streams 
that  had  . . .  devolved  into  the  rivers  below."io>-^. 
2.  To  fall  in  succession  ;  to  descend  by  inher- 
itance ;  to  be  transferred.  "  His  estate  devolved 
to  Lord  Somerville."  Johnson. 

Df,-VOLVE'M5NT,  re.  The  act  of  devolving.  Craig. 

DIJ-V6'N!-AN,  a.     1.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Devon 

or  Devonshire.  Murchison. 

2.  (Geol.)  Applied  to  the  palseozoic  strata  of 

Devonshire,  in  England.  Murchison. 

d£v'ON-ITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  mineral  so  named 
from  having  been  first  found  in  Devonshire  ; 
subphosphate  of  alumina  ;  wavellite.         Dana. 

DEVON-PORT,  re.  A  sort  of  desk  placed  on  a 
pedestal  filled  with  drawers,  —  used  for  writing 
on  ;  —  so  named  from  the  inventor.      W.  Ency. 

t  DEV-g-EA'TION,  n.  [L.  devoratio.]  The  act  of 
devouring.  Holinshed. 

t  D5-VO'TA-EY,  re.  A  votary.  "  A  frequent  pil- 
grimage of  devotaries."  Gregory. 

DJ-VOTE',  v.a.  [L.  devoveo,  devotus  ;  de,  from, 
used  intensively,  and  voveo,  to  vow ;  Sp.  devo- 
ver  ;  Fr.  devouer.l    [i.  devoted  ;  pp.  devoting, 

DEVOTED.] 

1.  To  dedicate  ;  to  consecrate  ;  to  appropriate, 
pledge,  or  promise  by  vow. 

No  devoted  thing,  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord, 
. . .  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed.  Lev.  xxvii.  28. 

2.  To  addict ;  to  resign  ;  to  give  up.  "  They 
devoted  themselves  unto  all  wickedness."  Grew. 

3.  To  execrate  ;  to  curse  ;  to  doom  to  evil. 
Let  her,  like  me,  of  every  joy  forlorn, 

Devote  the  hour  when  such  a  ^retch  was  horn.     Rowe. 
Syn.  —  See  Addict. 

t  D^-VOTE',  a.    Devoted.  Milton. 

t  Dp-VOTE',  re.  [Fr.  devot.']  A  devotee.  "  One 
professeth  himself  a  devote."        Sir  E.  Sandys. 

D¥-VOT'5D,  p.  a.     1.  Consecrated  ;    dedicated. 

2.  Doomed;  consigned  to  evil,  "'^iohe's  de- 
voted issue."  Dryden. 

3.  Strongly  attached ;  zealous;  ardent.    Shak. 

DE-VOT'F-D-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  devoted. 
'*  Devotedness  to  our  Maker."  Seeker. 

DEV-O-TEE',  re.  One  entirely  devoted  ;  —  gener- 
ally one  wholly  given  up  to  superstitious  rites  ; 
a  bigot.    **  The  visions  of  a  devotee."  Goldsmith. 

D5-V6TE'M5NT,  re.  The  act  of  devoting,  or  ap- 
propriating, by  a  vow.  "  [Iphigenia's]  devote- 
ment  was  the  demand  of  Apollo.       [r.J     Hind. 

DJf-VOT'ER,  re.     1.  One  who  devotes. 

2.  A  worshipper.  "  Whole  towns  sometimes 
.  .  .  are  devoters  of  our  Lady."     Sir  M.  Sandys. 

DU-VO'TION,  re.  [L.  devotio  ;  It.  devozione  ;  Sp. 
devocion ;  Fr.  devotion.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  consecrated  or  devoted. 

2.  Internal  subjection  of  man  to  God ;  devout 
feeling ;  piety  ;  religion ;  devoutness. 

With  heart,  and  voice,  and  eyes 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  worsliip  God  supreme.  Milton. 

3.  An  act  of  religion,  or  of  external  worship. 

As  I  passed  by  I  beheld  your  devotions.       Acts  xyii.  23. 

4.  Expression  of  devout  feeling ;  prayer. 

An  aged,  holy  man, .  . . 
That  day  and  nighf  said  his  devotion.  Spenser. 

5.  Act  of  reverence  or  respect.  Shak. 

6.  Strong  aifection ;  ardent  love  or  friendship. 
*'  Extraordinary  devotion  for  [the  person  of]  the 
prince."  Clarendon. 

7.  Ardor ;  earnestness ;  eagerness. 

He  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than  they  can 
render  it  to  him.  Shah. 

8.  +  State  of  dependence  ;  disposal. 

Arundel  castle  would  keep  that  rich  corner  of  the  country 
at  his  majesty's  devotion.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  See  Holy,  Religion. 
Dfi-VO'TION-AL,  a.     Relating  to  devotion ;    de- 
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vout ;  religious.  "  Devotional -posivaes."  South. 
"  Devotional  spirit."    Gregory. 

DJ-VO'TION-AL-IST,  re.  One  superstitiously  or 
outwardly  devout ;  devotionist.  Coventry. 

DJJ-VO'TIQN-IST,  re.     One  outwardly  devout. 

Churlish  and  rigorous  way  of  mortification  . . .  [of]  some 
blind  devotionists.  Up.  Hall. 

tDlf-VO'TIOUS-NESS,  ».     Piety.         Hammond. 

tD5-VO'TO,  re.    A  devotee.  Spenser. 

t  D^-VOT'OR,  re.     A  devoter.  Beaumont. 

DJ-VOUR',  V.  a.  [L.  devoro  ;  de,  down,  and  voro, 
to  swallow;  1\,.  divorare ;  Sp.  devorar;  Fi.  de- 
vorer.J  [».  devouked  ;  pp.  devouking,  de- 
voured.] 

1.  To  eat  up  greedily  or  ravenously  ;  to  swal- 
low eagerly.  "  Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured 
him."  Gen.  xxxvii.  33. 

2.  To  destroy  or  consume  with  rapidity ;  to 
swallow  up  ;  to  waste  ;  to  annihilate. 

Our  plains,  our  temples,  and  our  towns  devoured.  Dryden. 

3.  To  enjoy  with  avidity. 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 

Devour  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight.        Dr^fden. 

D^-VOUR'lfR,  re.  One  who  devours  ;  one  who  de- 
stroys or  consumes.  Prynne. 

D5-V6UR'!NG,  p.  a.  Eating  up  ;  consuming  ; 
swallowing.     "  Devouring  lightnings."       West. 

Df-VOUR'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  consuming  manner. 

D^-VOUT',  a.  [L.  devotus ;  It.  ^  Sp.  dev-to  ;  Fr. 
devot.Ji 

1.  Full  of  devotion ;  pious  ;  religious  ;  devoted 
to  holy  duties.  "  Devout  in  the  worship  of  our 
God."  Rogers.  "  Devout  sentiments."  Porteus. 

2.  Expressive  of  devotion  or  piety. 

Then  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout.         Milton. 

3.  Sincere  and  earnest ;  as,  "  Devout  wishes 
for  another's  happiness." 

Syn.  —  See  Holy. 

t  D?-VOUT',  re.    A  devotee.  Sheldon. 

D¥-VOUT'FUL,  a.   Full  of  devotion  ;  devout,  [r.] 

In  that  devoutful  action  of  the  East.  Daniel 

DU-VOUT'LfSS,  It.  Destitute  of  devotion.  Smart. 

D^-VOUT'LCSS-NESS,  re.  The  ciuality  of  being 
devoutless,  or  destitute  of  devotion  ;  want  of  de- 
votion. Bp.  of  Chichester,  1576. 

D^-VOUT'LY,  ad.    In  a  devout  manner ;  piously. 

D^-VOUT'NpSS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  devout; 
piety  ;  devotion.  Glanville. 

tD5-VOVE',  tJ.  a.  [Jj.  devoveo.]  To  doom  to  de- 
struction ;  to  devote.  Cowley. 

fD^-YOW,,v.a.     1.  To  devote.     "  His  colleague 

was  devowed  for  the  army."  Holland. 

2.  To  disavow  ;  to  disclaim.  Fleteher. 

DEW  (du),  n,  [A.  S.  deaw ;  Dut.  daauw ;  Ger. 
thau  ;  Sw.  dagg  ;  Dan.  dug.  —  Gr.  &euia,  to 
moisten.  —  See  Thaw.]  The  moisture  that  is 
deposited  from  the  atmosphere,  especially  at 
night,  upon  the  surfaces  of  bodies  cooled  by 
radiation. 

Sweet  day,  so  calm,  so  cool,  so  bright, 

The  bndal  of  the  earth  and  sky! 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night. 

For  thou  must  die.  Herbert. 

DEW  (dii),  V.  a.  To  wet  as  with  dew ;  to  bedew. 
"  Dewed  with  the  tears."  Spenser. 

D5-WAN',  re.     An  officer  of  finance  in  India. 

Hamilton. 

DEW'-BENT  (du'bSnt),  a.     Bent  by  dcAv.     "  The 

dew-bent  rose."  Thomson. 

DEW'BBR-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  The  blue  bramble,  or 
Rubus  c(ssius,  and  its  fruit ;  —  so  termed  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  bloom  or  waxy  secretion 
upon  the  fruit  to  dew.  Brande. 

DEW_B5-SPRENT',  a.  Sprinkled  with  dew. 
"  Knot-grass  dew-besprent."  Milton. 

DEW'-BRlGHT  (du'brit),  a.  Bright  from  dew; 
glistening  with  dew.  Thomson. 

DEW'-CLAW,  re.  The  bone  or  little  nail  behind 
a  deer's  foot.  Crabb. 

DEW'-DROP  (du'drop),  re.    A  drop  of  dew.    Shak. 
And  marble  fountains,  scattering  high 
Illumined  dew-drops  in  the  sky.  Trench. 
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DEW'-DROP-PJNG,  a.    Dropping  dew ;  wetting 

as  with  dew.  Thomson. 

DEW'-fALL,  re.    The  falling  of  dew.        JodreU. 

DEW'-IM-PEARLED'  (du'im-perld'),  a.  Covered 
with  dew-drops,  which  resemble  pearls.  Drayton. 

DEW'1-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  dewy.  Keates. 

DEW'LAP  (du'ljp),  re.  1.  The  membranous, 
fleshy  substance  which  hangs  down  from  the 
throats  of  oxen  or  neat  cattle,  and  which  in 
grazing  laps  the  dew. 

And  from  his  neck  the  double  dew-lap  hung.       Addison. 

2.  A  lip  flaccid  with  age.  Shak. 

DEW'L.\PT,  K.     Furnished  with  dewlaps.     Sliak. 

DEW'L^SS,  a.    Having  no  dew.       Buckingham. 

DEW'-POINT,  re.  {Meteor^,  The  degree  indicat- 
ed by  the  thermometer  when  dew  begins  to  be 
deposited,  varying  with  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  Brande. 

DEW'-STONE,  re.  A  species  of  English  lime- 
stone which  collects  dew  largely.  Loudon. 

DEW'— WORM  (du'wiirm),  n.  A  worm,  otherwise 
called  earth-worm  and  lob-worm,  living  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  Lumbricus 
ierrestris.  Crabb. 

DEW'Y  (du'e),  a.  1.  Partaking  of,  or  resembling, 

dew.    "  Detoy  mist."  Milton. 

Immersed  in  dewy  sleep  ambrosial.  Covjper. 

'T  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweet, 

And  a  dewy  splendor  falls,  Tennyson. 

2.  Moist  with  dew. 

And  he,  as  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wings.         Collins. 

DEX'TER,  a.     [L.]    1.  t  Right,  as  opposed  to 

left.    "  The  d«a:<e»"  cheek."  Shak. 

2.  (Her.)  Noting  particularly  the  right-hand 

side  of  a  shield.  Johnstyn. 

DSX-TER'J-TY,  re.     [L.  dexteritas  ;  Fr.  dexterity.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  dexterous  ;  adroit- 
ness ;  expertness  ;  activity ;  readiness. 

Dexterity  of  hand,  even  in  common  trades,  cannot  be  ac- 
quired without  much  practice  and  experience.         A.  Smith. 

2.  Readiness  of  contrivance,  or  invention ; 
quickness  of  expedient. 

His  wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned  into 
a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  dangers.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Ability. 

DEX'T^R-OtJS,  a.     [L.  dexter.] 

1.  Expert  in  the  use  of  the  limbs,  or  in  man- 
ual employments ;  adi'oit ;  clever.  "  A  dexter- 
ous workman."  Johnson. 

2.  Expert  in  management ;  fertile  in  expedi- 
ents.    "  His  dexterous  wit."  Dryden. 

3.  Skilful;  artful;  done  with  dexterity;  as, 
"  Dexterous  manoeuvres." 

Syn.  —  See  Clever. 

DEX'T{;R-0US-LY,  ad.  With  dexterity  ;  expert- 
ly ;  skilfully  ;  artfully.  Addison. 

DEX'T?R-0US-NESS,  n.  Skill ;  dexterity.  Howell. 

DEX'TRAL,  a.     1.  Relating  to   the  right  hand; 

right ;  not  left.  Browne. 

2.  (Conch.)  Opening  to  the  right;  —  applied 

to  the  aperture  of  a  spiral  shell,  in  opposition 

to  sinistral,  opening  to  the  left.  Woodward. 

D^X-TRAL'J-TY,  re.  State  of  being  dextral.Bcotoree. 

DEX'TRINE,  re.  [L.  dexter,  right ;  Fr.  dextrine.] 
iChem.')  The  gummy  matter  into  which  the  in- 
terior substance  of  starch  globules  is  converted 
by  diastase,  or  by  certain  acids  ;  —  so  named 
from  its  property  of  turning  the  plane  of  the 
polarization  of  light  to  the  right  hand.  Brande. 

D5X-TR6r'SAL,  u,.  Rising  from  right  to  left,  as 
a  spiral  line.  Smart. 

DEX'TROUS,  u,.    Dexterous.  —  See  Dexterous. 

DEY  (da),  re.  A  Turkish  title  of  dignity,  given 
to  the  governors  of  Algiers  (before  the  French 
conquest),  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  Brande. 

DI-.  [Gr.  Hi,  twice.]  (Chem.)  A  prefix  denoting 
two  equivalents  of  the  constituent  of  a  com- 
pound last  indicated  in  the  name ;  as, ."  Di- 
chloride  of  mercury," — a  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  chlorine  and  two  of  mercury. 

Graham. 

Di'4— ■     [Gr.]     A  prefix  signifiying  through. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   H&IR,  HER; 
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DI'A-BASE,  n.     (JlTm.)  Greenstone.  Dana. 

DI-A-Be-TE'RJ-AL,  a.  [Gr.  ha^arfifwi ;  M, 
through,  and  /Jariip,  the  threshold.]  Passing 
beyond  the  borders  of  a  place.  Smart. 

Di-.\-B£'TE§,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [Gr.  (iia/3,ir,s ;  M, 
through,  and  ffaivoi,  to  go.]  (^Med.)  An  immod- 
erate^ and  morbid  secretion  of  urine,  in  which 
urea  is  replaced  by  saccharine  matter.  Dunglison. 

DI-A-b£t'!0,         )  a.      [Gr.   6.al}tJT,,s,   diabetes.] 
DI-A-BET')-CAL,  )  Relating  to  diabetes.  Bailey. 

DJ-Ab'LE-RY  (de-Sb'bl-re),  >i.     [Fr.  diablerie.] 

1.  Incantation  ;  sorcery  ;  witchcraft.    Clarke. 

2.  Mischief;  wickedness ;  deviltry.       Craig. 

DI-A-B6l'{C,  )  a.  [Gr.  5iafiohK6s ;  MISoXos, 
Di-A-BOL'J-CAL,  >  the  devil ;  It.  §  Sp.  diabolico; 
I'r.  diabolijue.']  Devilish;  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  the  devil ;  impious ;  atrocious.  "  Di- 
aholic  power."  Milton.  "  A  most  diabolical 
outrage."  UEstrange. 
DI-A-BOL'I-CAL-LY,  ad.   In  a  diabolical  manner. 

Di-A-BpL'J-C AL-n£sS,  n.  The  quality  of  a  devil ; 
devilishness.  Dr.  Warton. 

DI-A-B5l'!-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  diabolus,  a  devil,  and 
faciOt  to  make.]     To  represent  as  diabolical. 

The  Lutheran  [turns]  against  the  Calvinist,  and  diaboUJics 
him.  Farindon. 

DI-AB'0-LI§M,   n.     1.   Possession  by  the  devil. 

"  He  was  now  projecting  the  farce  of  diabolisms 

and  exorcisms."  Warburton. 

a.  Conduct  worthy  of  a  devil.    "  Guito  of  di- 

abolisTn."  Browne. 

DI-Ab'P-LIZE,  i,.  a.  To  render  diabolical;  to 
make  devilish.  Ec.  Rev. 

DI-.a-BRd'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Jid/SpoKrif ;  ltd,  through, 
and  llififiinw,  to  eat.]  {Med.)  The  action  of 
a  corrosive  substance,  or  the  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  a  part  by  such  a  substance  ;  corrosion; 
erosion.  Dunglison. 

DI-A-CA-THOl'I-CON,  n.  [Gr.  Sid,  through,  and 
KaGoliKds,  universal.]  {Med.)  A  kind  of  purga- 
tive medicine  ;  —  so  called  from  its  general  use- 
fulness. Dunglison. 

DI-A-CAUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  Si6,  through,  and  Kaucn- 
Kis,  burning.]  {Geom.)  Applied  to  a  curve  to 
which  the  rays  of  light,  issuing  from  a  luminous 
point,  and  refracted  by  another  curve,  are  tan- 
gents ;  noting  a  caustic  curve  formed  by  refrac- 
tion. —  See  Caustic.  Brande. 

DI-A-CAUS'TtC,  n.  {Med.)  That  which  is  caus- 
tic by  refraction,  as  a  double  convex  lens, 
sometimes  used  for  cauterizing  an  ulcer  by  di- 
recting the  sun's  rays  upon  it.  Dunglison. 

DI-A-jGHAS'TfC,  a.  Cleaving  asunder  spontane- 
ously. Clarke. 

DI-ACH'Y-LON  (dI-Sk'e-15n),  n.  [Gr.  Itdxv^o",  suc- 
culent.] {Med.)  An  emollient  digestive  plaster, 
formerly  prepared  from  expressed  juices,  but 
now  made  by  boiling  hydrated  oxide  of  lead 
with  olive  oil.  Hoblyn.  Brande. 

DI-A-06'DI-fJM,  ».  [L.  diacodion,  from  Gr.  6ia, 
through,  and  mSia,  a  poppy-head.]  {Med.)  A 
preparation  of  the  poppy.  Brande. 

DI-AC'0-NAL,  a.  [See  DE.1.C0N.]  Relating  or 
belonging  to  a  deacon. 

DI-Ao'O-NATE,  a.  Governed  or  managed  by  dea- 
cons.' "  due  great  diaconate  chuvch."   Goodtvin. 

DI-A»VO-NATE,-».  [L.  diaconatus;  It.  8^  Sp.  di- 
acondto  ;  i'r.  diaconat.']  The  office  of  a  deacon ; 
deaconship.  Ec.  Rev. 

DI-A-COU'STIC,  a.  Belonging  to  diacoustics ; 
relating  to  diaphonics  ;  diaphonic. 

Dl-A-C6U'STICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  SiaKounriKd ;  Sia, 
throuo-h,  and  aKoliu,  to  hear.]  The  science 
which"  treats  of  the  properties  of  sounds  re- 
fracted in  passing  through  media  of  different 
densities;   diaphonics.  Brande. 

DI-.4-CRlT'lC,         /  a.     [Gr.  iSimpiriKds.]    Distin- 
pi-A-ORIT'I-CAL,  >  guishing  by  a  point  or  mark. 

From  f,  in  the  Icelandic  alphabet,  V  is  distinguished  only 
iy  a  diacritical  point.  .Tohnson. 

ni-jl-DEL' PHI--^,  »•  [Cr.  Us,  twice,  and  aUli^as, 
a  brother.]  {Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  which  have 
their  stamens  united  in  two  parcels.        P.  Cyc. 


DI-A-DEL'PHJ-AN,  I  a.     {Bot.)  Belonging  to  the 
DI-A-DEL'PHOUS,  )  diadelphia  ;    having  the  sta- 
mens united  in  two  parcels.  P.  Cyc. 

DI'A-DEM,  n.  [Gr.  hMniia ;  Sid, 
tlirough,  and  Siui,  to  bind ;  L.,  It., 
Sj  Sp.  diadema  ;  Fr.  diademe.'] 

1.  The  symbol  of  royalty  among 
various  driental  nations,  origi- 
nally a  fillet  worn  round  the  tem- 
ples, made  of  silk,  linen,  or  wool, 
and  generally  white  ;  a  royal  head-dress ;  a 
tiara.  London  Ency. 

2.  A  crown ;  the  ornament  or  badge  of  roy- 
alty worn  on  the  head.  "  King  Richard,  appar- 
elled in  vesture  and  robe  royal,  the  diadem  on 
his  head."  Hall. 

3.  Regal  power  ;    empire.  Dryden. 

4.  {Her.)  A  circle  or  rim  serving  to  enclose 
the  crown  of  a  sovereign  prince,  and  to  bear 
the  globe  and  cross  or  the  fleurs-de-lis  for  their 
crest.  London  Ency. 

DI'A-DEMED  (di'si-demd),  a.  Adorned  with  a  di- 
adem.    "  Diademed  with  rays  divine."       Pope. 

DI-ArDEX'IS,  n.  [Gr.  SiaSl^ojiai,  to  transfer.] 
{Med.)  A  transformation  of  a  disease  into 
another  differing  from  the  former  both  in  its  na- 
ture and  seat.  Dunglison. 

Di'A-DEOM,  n.  [Gr.  imipo/i^.]  A  complete  course  ; 
—  the  swing  of  a  pendulum,  or  the  time  in 
which  it  performs  its  vibrations.  Locke. 

DI-^E'5-SlS  (di-«r'e-sis)  [di-«r'e-si6,  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.Sm. ;  di-e're-sis,  S.K.],  n. ;  pi.  Di-^R'E-sii§. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  hiai^eaii ;  Siaipiia,  to  divide.] 

1.  {Pros.)  The  resolution  of  a  diphthong,  or  a 
contracted  syllable,  into  two  syllables.  Johnson. 

2.  (Gram.)  The  mark  [■•]  used  to  denote  the 
resolution  of  a  syllable,  or  that  two  successive 
vowels  are  not  to  be  pronounced  as  a  diphthong, 
but  separately,  as  in  aerial. 

Dl-A-GL'VPH'JC,  a.  [Gr,  SiayUipw,  to  engrave.] 
Applied  to  sculpture,  &c.,  having  the  objects 
sunk  into  the  general  surface.  Francis. 

DI-AG-NO'SrS,  n.  [Gr.  Stdyvfimis  ;  SiayiyvijUKio,  to 
distinguish.] 

1.  {Med.)  The  art  of  distinguishing  diseases  ; 
that  branch  of  medicine  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discriminate  diseases.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  short  distinguishing  character,  or 
descriptive  phrase.  Gray, 

DI-AG-N6s'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  Siayvi^imKig  \  It.  ^  Sp. 
diagnostico  ;  Fr.  diagnostique.']  {Med.)  Relat- 
ing to  diagnosis ;  indicating  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
ease.    **  Diagnostic  symptoms."  Brande. 

DI-AG-N6s'TIC,  n.  {Med.)  A  symptom  distin- 
guishing a  disease.  Harvey. 

Di-AG-NOS'TJ-CATE,  v.  a.  To  discriminate,  as 
diseases.  Dr.  J.  Bigelow. 

DI-AG'O-NAL,  a.  [Gr.  Siayuvhs ;  Sid,  through,  and 
ywvia,  an  angle  ;  L.  diaqonalis  ;  It.  diagonale ; 
Sp.  ^  Fr.  diagonal."]  {&eom.)  Joining  the  ver- 
tices of  two  angles  of  a  polygon  which  are  not 
adjacent.  Woodivard. 

DI-AG'0-NAL,  n.  {Geom.)  A  straight  line  C^^ 
connecting  the  vertices  of  any  two  angles  s'  / 
of  a  polygon  that  are  not  adjacent.  ^/ 

DI-Ag'O-NAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  diagonal  direction. 

tDl-A-GO'NI-AL,  a.    Diagonal.  Milton. 


DI-AG'ON-ITE,   n. 

brewsterite. 


{Min.)    Another   name   for 
Dana. 


DI'A-GRAm,  n.  [Gr.  Sidyfa/iiia  ;  Sii,  through,  and 
ypdfifia,  that  which  is  written ;  L.  diagramma ; 
It.  diagramma ;  Fr.  diagramme.] 

1.  {Geom.)  The  figure  drawn  for  the  illustra- 
tion or  demonstration  of  a  geometrical  proposi- 
tion.    **  Diagrams  drawn  on  paper."        Locke. 

2.  Any  explanatory  sketch;  any  drawing  for 
illustration.  FairhoU. 

3.  {Mus.)  The  staff,  or  system  of  note-lines  ; 
—  the  scale  :  —  the  score.  War^ier. 

DI'A-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  Siaypaipij,  a  marking  o^  by 
lines  ;  Sii,  through,  and  ypiijiw,  to  write,]  An  in- 
strument used  in  perspective.  Brande. 


DI-A-GRAPH'IC,  ; 

di-a-geAph'i-cal,  I 


a.  Relating  to  diagraphics  ; 
descriptive.         Cockeram. 


Dl-A-GRAPH'IGS,  n.  pi.  The  art  of  design,  or 
drawing.  Francis. 

Di-A-GRYD'!-ATE,  n.  [L.  diagrydium,  a  purga- 
tive plant  {Convolvulus scammonia).]{Med.)  A 
strong  purgative,  in  which  scamniony,  or  Con- 
volvulus scammonia,  is  an  ingredient.      Floyer. 

ni'AL,  n.  [L.  dies,  a  day.  —  W.  deial,  a  dial.] 
1.  An  instrument  for  showing  the  hour  of  the 
day  by  means  of  a  shadow  cast  by  the  sun  from 
a  stile  or  gnomon ;  —  called  also  sun-dial.  Dials 
are  called  horizontal,  vertical,  or  inclined,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  plane  on  which 
the  shadow  falls. 


True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
Or  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 


Oay. 


I  a.     [Gr.  SiaXeKTiKdi  ',  It.  dia- 
3  lettico ;  "  '      '         ^ 


Sp.  dialectico;   Fr. 


2.  The  face  of  a  clock  or  watch,  upon  which 
are  marked  the  hours  of  the  day.         Jamieson. 
Syn.  — See  Clock. 

DrA-LECT,  n.  [Gr.  SidXiKror,  It.  dialetto;  Sp. 
dialecto ;  Fr.  dialecte.] 

1.  The  form  of  a  language,  or  the  mode  of 
speaking  or  writing  it,  peculiar  to  a  certain  prov- 
ince or  district ;  subdivision  of  a  language. 

The  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Erse  [or  Gaelic]  are  no  other 
than  different  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

Blnir. 

2.  A  language  ;  a  tongue.  "  The  universal 
dialect  of  the  world."  South. 

Though  to  the  Tuscans  I  the  smoothness  grant. 
Our  dialect  no  majesty  doth  want.  Drayton. 

Syn.  —  See  Language. 

DI-A-LEC'T.\L,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of, 
a  dialect ;  dialectical.  Latham. 

DI-A-LfiC'TJC, 
Di-A-LEC'Tr-CAL, 
dialectique.] 

1.  Relating  to  dialectics  or  logic;  logical. 
"  Dialectical  subtleties."  Boyle. 

He  [Kant]  opposes  dialectic  arguments  to  apodictic,  or  de- 
monstrative, arguments.  Fteiniiig. 

2.  Relating  to  a  dialect ;  idiomatic.     Hodges. 

Dl-A-LEC'TJC,  n. ;  pi.  dI-a-lEc'tics.  [Gr.  SiaXix- 
TiKt't ;  Sialiyijt,  to  choose,  also  to  converse,  to 
reason  ;  L.  dialectica  ;  It.  dialettica  ;  Sp.  dia- 
lectica ;  Fr.  dialectique.]  "  Logic,  the  art  of 
reasoning."  Johnson.  "  The  old  name  for  the 
practical  part  of  logic."  P.  Cyc.  "  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  logic."  Posfe.  —  "  In  the  philoso 
phy  of  Kant,  dialectic  means  what  is  probable  ; 
—  the  logic  of  probabilities."  Fleming. 

Dialectic  provides,  and  logic  appreciates,  argumentation; 
dialectic  exercises  the  invention,  and  logic  the  judgment. 

M'm.  Taylor. 

Di-A-LEC'Tf-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  dialectical  man- 
ner.    *'  He-discoursed  .  .  .  dialectically."  South. 

Di-A-L{;c-TI"CIAN  (di-a-lek-tish'iin,  66),  n.  One 
who  is  versed  in  dialectics  ;  a  logician. 

Eayle  excelled  more  as  a  dialectician,  than  as  a  logician. 
Hobbes  excelled  more  as  a  Ivgicimi,  than  as  a  dialectician. 

Wm.  Taylor. 

Dl-A-L?C-TOL'p-pY,  n.  [Gr.  Sialhros,  a  dialect, 
arid  Uyoi,  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  philolo- 
gy which  treats  of  dialects.  Beck. 

DI'AL-ING,  n.  The  art  of  constructing  sun-dials, 
so  as  to  indicate  the  exact  solar  time.   Francis. 

DI'AL-IST,  n.     A  constructor  of  dials.       Moxon. 

DI-AL'LA-^5>  i^-    [Gr.  StaXXayfj,  an  interchange.] 

1.  {Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  argu- 
ments are  placed  in  various  points  of  view,  and 
then  turned  to  one  point.  Smart. 

2.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  foliated  structure 
easily  divided  in  one  direction,  its  natural  joints 
and  fractures  exhibiting  a  very  different  lustre 
and  appearance.  Brande, 

DI-AL-LA(?^'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  formed  of,  di- 
allage.  Craig. 

f  Di'AL-LEL,  a,  [Gr.  SidUtiXo;.]  Crossing  ;  inter- 
secting, as  lines.  Ash. 

DI-A-LO^'I-CAL,  u,.     Dialogistical.  Burton. 

DI-A-L6p'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  dia- 
logue ;  dialogistically.  Goldsmith. 

Di-AL'P-gfISM  (di-aro-jizm),  n.  [Gr.  SiaXoynT/id^ ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  dialogismo ;  Fr.  dialogisme.] 

1.  {Rhet.)  A  mode  of  writing  which  consists 
in  reporting  a  conversation  without  introducing 
the  personages  as  speaking  ;  oblique  narrative  ; 
indirect  discourse.  Brande. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  JVOE,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  rClE.  —  9,  Q,  5,  g,  soft;  B,  G,  9,  ',  hard;  ^  as  z  ;  ?  <w  gz.  — 'f  HIS,  tbis. 
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2.  The  species  of  conversation  held  hy  a  per- 
son with  himself,  when  reduced  to  the  narrative 
form-  Si!ote,  1659. 

^i-^'^'Q-<riST,n.  [Ox.iiaioYiirTvs;  It.  dialogista ; 
Sp.  dialoguista;  Fr.  dialogiste.} 

1.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue ;  an  interlocutor. 
"Yaro,  one  of  the  dlahgists,  says."  Warburton. 

2.  A  writer  of  dialogues.  Skelton. 

Dl-AL-O-plS'TfC,         }a.       [Gr.     6,a;.oy,ar«fc] 

DI-AL-O-piS'TI-CAL,  S  Having  the   form  of,  or 

relating  to,  dialogue.  Todd. 

DI-AL-0-gHs'T(-OAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
dialogue.  '  Bp.  Richardson. 

DI-AL'g-gtITE,  n.  (Mm.)  A  carbonate  of  manga- 
nese. Cleaveland. 

Dl-AL'p-(;jiZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  iiaXoyilo^a, ;  It.  dia- 
logizzare;  Sp.  dialogizar\  Fr.  dialogiser.]  To 
discourse  in  dialogue.  Fotherby. 

Dl'A-LdGUE  (dl'ii-Iog),  n.  [Gr.  i5id;.oyo! ;  L.  dial- 
ogus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  dialogo  ;  Fr.  dialogiw.]  A  dis- 
course or  conversation  between  two  or  more 
persons,  either  real  or  imaginary ;  a  conference  ; 
a  colloquy.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Convosesation. 
DI'A-LOGUE,  v.  n.     To  discourse  with  another. 

Dost  dia/oj7Ufi  with  thy  shadow?  Shak. 

DI  A-LOGUE-WRIT'en.  (di'j-log-rlt'er),  n.  One 
who  wi'ites  dialogues  ;  a  dialogist.  Warton. 

DI'AL-PLATE,  n.  The  plate  of  a  sun-dial,  on 
vphich  the  hours  are  marked,  or  the  face  of  a 
clock  or  a  watch.  Addison. 

DI-AL'Y-SiS,  n. ;  pi.  ni-jL'v-sij?.  [Gr.  iiiXva;, 
dissolution  ;  i5id,  throughout,  and  7.bui,  to  loose.] 

1.  {Rhet.)  A  iigure  of  speech  in  which  sever- 
al words  are  put  together  without  being  con- 
nected by  a  conjunction,  as  in  the  sentence, 
"I  came,  I  saw,  1  conquered";  asyndeton. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  mark  [■■]  placed  over  two 
vowels  to  show  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced 
separately  ;  a  diairesis,  as  in  zoulogij. 

3.  (Med.)  A  solution  of  continuity  :  —  a  dis- 
solution or  loss  of  strength;  weakness  of  the 
limbs.  Dunglison. 

DI-A-LYT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iialvnuds.']  Unbracing  the 
fibres  ;  relaxing.  Scott. 

Di-A-MAG-NET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  SiA,  across,  and  fidy- 
vvi,  the  mag-net.]  [Chem.)  Taking  a  position 
at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  re- 
pelled by  either  pole  of  a  magnet.  Brande. 

DI- A-MAN'TINE,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  diamantino.  —  See 
Diamond.]     Adamantine,     [r.]  Sylvester. 

DI-AM':e-T?R,  n.  [Gr.  Sidfitrpos ;  Si6,  through,  and 
fjLtTpov,  a  measure  ;  L.  diametrus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  dia- 
metro  ;  Fr.  diamHre.'] 

1.  {Geoin.)  Any  right  line  which  passes  through 
the  centre  of  a  circle  and  is  terminated  on  both 
sides  by  the  circumference  ;  or,  more  generally, 
a  straight  line  which  bisects  a  system  of  paral- 
lel chords  drawn  in  a  curve ;  —  called  also, 
when  perpendicular  to  the  chord  which  it  bi- 
sects, an  axis.  Davies. 

2.  The  distance  through  the  centre  of  any 
object. 

Tile  diameter  of  a  column  is  the  thickness  of  the  shaft 
measured  at  the  bottom.  Its  diameter  of  diminution  is 
measured  across  tlie  shaft  at  the  top.  Francis. 

t  DI-AM'ip-TEAL,  a.  [It.  diametrale  ;  Sp.  diame- 
tral; Fr.  dianii^tral.']    Diametrical.    B.  Jonson. 

tDl-AM'?-TEAL-LY,  ad.  DinmetricaXly.Bp.  Hall. 

DI-A-MET  RIC,         ?  ^^     Describing  a  diameter ; 

DI-A-MET'KI-CAL,  )  being  in  the  direction  of  a 
diameter;  direct.  "  The  very  £^^a7ne^Wca^  point 
of  opposition."  Bates. 

DI-A-MET'EI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  diametrical  di- 
rection.    "Diametrically  opposed."         Howell. 

II  Dl'A-MOND,  or  DI A'MpND  [dl'?-mund,  W.  P.  Ja. 
C. ;  di'mund,  .'^.  J.  E.  K. ;  di'^-niund  w  di'mund, 
F.  Sm.],  n.  [Gr.  ASd^as,  iSd^avra^ ;  a  priv.  and 
^d/iao),  to  subdue  ;  L.  adamaSj  adamantis  ;  It.  S^ 
Sp.  diamante ;  Fr.  diamant.  — So  called  because 
it  resists  the  action  of  an  ordinary  fire.] 

1.  The  most  valuable  and  the  hardest  of  all 
stones  or  gems  ;  adamant.  It  consists  of  char- 
coal or  carbon  in  a  pure  and  crystalline  form. 
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and  is  found  of  all  shades  of  color,  those  which 
are  colorless  or  have  some  decided  tint  being 
most  esteemed.  Though  insensible  to  the  action 
of  any  ordinary  fire,  it  burns,  and  is  wholly  con- 
sumed, at  a  temperatiu'e  of  14°  "Wedgewood, 
producing  carbonic  acid  gas.  Dana. 

2.  A  rhombus;  a  lozenge;  as,  "The  dia- 
monds on  a  card." 

3.  One  of  a  suit  at  cards,  marked  with  the 
figure  of  a  rhombus  or  lozenge. 

The  baron  uow  his  diamonds  poura  apace.  Popa. 

4.  The  smallest  type  used  in  English  printing. 

Tliia  line  is  printed  la  tbe  tjps  called  diamond, 

I!  Dl'A-MOND,  a.  Kesembling  or  constructed  like 
a  diamond.  P.  Cyc. 

DI'A-MOND-ClJT'T?R,  n.     One  who  cuts  dia- 
monds. Clarke. 
II  DI'A-MOND-^D,  a.     In  squares  like  a  diamond. 
'  Diamonded  or  streaked."  Fuller. 

II  DI'A-MOND-RIng,  w.  A  ring  bearing  a  diamond 
or  set  with  diamonds.  Clarke. 

II  DI'A-MOND-SET'TjgR,  n.  One  who  sets  dia- 
monds in  rings  or  other  ornaments.         Clarke. 

II  DI'A-MOND-SHAPED  (-sliapd),  a.  Shaped  like 
a  diamond  ;  rhombus-shaped.  Clarke. 

DI-AM-O-TO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  bid,  through,  and  ^lOTd^, 
lint.]  {Med.)  The  introduction  of  lint  into  an 
ulcer  or  wound.  Dunglison. 

DI-A-NAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  hiav&niy  to  flow  through.] 
{Logic.')  iReasoning  progressively.  Scott. 

DI-Aj<r' DRI-4,  n.  [Gr.  hU,  twice,  and  aw/p,  ^v^fjtJs, 
a  male.]  {Bot.)  In  theLinnaean  system,  a  class 
of  plants  having  two  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

Di-AN'DRT-AN,  )  a.     {Bot.)  Relating  to  the  dri- 
DI-AN'DROys,    )  andria;  applied  to  a  plant  hav- 
ing two  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

DI-AN'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  i5/op,  divine,  and  avBo^y  a 
flower.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  mostly  ev- 
ergreens with  beautiful  flowers,  the  most  re- 
markable species  of  which  are  Diantkus  harha- 
tus,  or  sweet-william,  and  Dianthus  caryophyl- 
lusj  or  the  clover-pink  ;  the  pink.  Loudon, 

tDI'A-PASE,  n.  [See  Diapason.]  The  diapa- 
son. Sjyenser. 

DI'A-PA^M  (dj'Fi-pazm),  n.  [Gr.  luajraafia.']  A 
powder  or  perfume.  B,  Jonson. 

DI-A-PA'§pN  (di-?-pa'z9n),  n.  [Gr.  kaTraawv  i  ha^ 
through,  and  ttas,  all ;  It.  diapason."]  {Mus.)  An 
interval  used  to  express  the  octave  of  the 
Greeks  ;  a  chord  which  includes  all  tones  :  —  a 
scale  by  which  instrument-makers  adjust  the 
bore  of  their  pipes,  &c. : — the  compass  of  the 
tones  of  a  voice  or  of  an  instrument.     Warner. 

Trom  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 
This  universal  frame  begaoj 

From  liarmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.  Di'j/den. 

Diapason-diapente,  the  diapason  or  octave  togetlier 
witli  the  fiftli ;  the  interval  of  a  twelfth. 

Diapason-diatessaroji,  tlie  diapason  witli  the  fourth  3 
the  interval  of  an  eleventh. 

DI-A-PEN'T5,  n.  [Gr.  ^i6y  through,  and  irivTij 
five  ;  L.  &:  It.  diapente.] 

1.  {Mm.)  The  complete  fifth ;  a  musical  inter- 
val embracing  five  degrees  of  the  scale.  Brande. 

2.  {Med.)  A  medicine  composed  of  five  ingre- 
dients. Dunglison. 

DI' A-F.^'K^j  "•  [Fr.  diapj'e^  corrupted  from  d*  Ypres^ 
—  YpreSj  in  Flanders,  being  the  original  place 
of  the  manufacture.] 

1.  Linen  cloth  woven  in  flowers  or  other  fig- 
ures, much  used  for  table-cloths,  napkins,  tow- 
els, &c. 

2.  A  napkin  ;  a  towel :  — a  clout. 

Let  one  attend  him  ^vith  a  silver  basin, 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  a  third  a  diaper.  Shak. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  kind  of  orna- 
mental decoration  applied  to 
plain  surfaces,  in  which  the 
pattern  of  flowers  or  ara- 
besques, either  carved  or  paint- 
ed, is  continually  repeated,  and 
usually  in  squares.      Fairholt. 

DI'A-P^R,   V.  a.     To   variegate  ; 
to"  diversify ;  to  flower. 
She  [the  spring]  dotli  diaper  the  ground  with  beauties.  Ford. 
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DIARTHROSIS 

Di'A-PER,  V.  n.  To  draw  flowers  or  arabesques 
upon  cloths.  "  If  you  A'apec  on  folds."  Peacham. 

tDl'A-PHANED  (dl'ii-rand),  a.  [See  Diapha- 
nous.]    Transparent.  Trans,  of  Boccalini. 

DI-A-PHA-NE'!-TY,  n.  Transparency  ;  pellucid- 
ness  ;  translucency.  Ray. 

DI-A-PHAN'IC,  a.  Transparent ;  pellucid.  TJaZriyA. 

Df-APH'A-NOtJS  (dl-affj-niis),  a.  [Gr.  i!:a0ai-fe; 
iii,  through,  and  ijiaivoi,  to  shine]  Seen  through ; 
transparent ;  translucent ;  pellucid.  "  The  jas- 
per .  .  .  green,  but  diaphanous."    Sir  W.  Jones. 

DI-Aph'A-NOUS-LY,  ad.    Transparently.  Bailey. 

Dl-A-PHON'JC,         ;  a,   [SeeDiAPHONics.]   Re- 
pi-A-FHON'J-CAL,  )  lating  to  diaphonics.  S?nart. 

DI-A-PHON'ICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Si6,  through,  and 
tpwvi'i,  sound.]  The  science  or  doctrine  of  re- 
fracted sounds  ;  diacoustics.  Brande. 

DI-A-PHp-RE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  SiaipSprims ;  Sid,  through, 
andi^oofiD,  to  bear.]  \Med.)  A  greater  degree  of 
perspiration  than  is  natural,  but  less  than  in 
sweating  :  —  any  kind  of  cutaneous  evacua- 
tion. Dunglison. 

Di-A-PHO-RET'IC,  ?  «.     [Gr.  Sia,pop„ri.6, ;    L. 

DI-A-PHO-RET'I-OAL,  )  diaphoreticus  ;  It.  /f  Sp. 
diaforetico  ;  Fr.  diaphoretigiie.]  Causing  dia- 
phoresis or  profuse  perspiration.  Watts, 

DI-A-PHO-RET'IC,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  whiolj 
promotes  diaphoresis,  or  profuse  perspiration  ( 
—  distinguished  from  a  sudorific,  which  pro- 
motes sweating.  DunglisQi}. 

DI- A-PHO-RfiT'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  diaphoretisal 
manner.  4sh. 

Dl-A-PHO-RET'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  diaphoretic.  Snott. 

DI'A-PHRAGM  (dl'si-fram),  n.  [Gr.  Mip^ayfia  ; 
bid,  through,  and  0pd(Tffa),  to  fence  in ;  L-  dia- 
phragma ;  It.  i(  Sp.  diqf'rmma;Fv.  diaphragme.'] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  midriff;  a  muscular  and  ten- 
dinous partition  which  separates  the  thorax  or 
chest  from  the  abdomen,  in  mammals.  Brande. 

2.  (Cmich.)  A  straight,  calcareous  plate 
which  divides  the  cavity  of  certain  shells  into 
two  parts  only.  Brande. 

3.  Any  partition  which  divides,  wholly  or  in 
part,  a  hollow  body.  I^ondon  Ency. 

DI-A-PHRAG-MAT'IO,  a.  Belonging  to  the  dia- 
phragm. Dunglison. 

DI-A-PHEAG-MA-Tl'TIS,  n.  {Med.)  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  ;  diaphragmitis.  Brande. 

Dl-A-PHRAG-Ml'TIS,  n.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of 
the  diaphragm  ;  diaphragmatitis ;  —  a  rare  dis- 
ease. Dunglison. 

DI-A-PLAS'TICS,  ».  pi.  [Gr.  Siaii>.doiii„,  to  set  a 
limb.]  (Med.)  Medicines  proper  to  be  used  in 
the  treatment  of  dislocated  limbs.  Crahh. 

DI-AP-NOT'!C,a.  [Gr.  Siirai';},  exhalation.]  (Med.) 
Noting  remedies  which  operate  by  promoting 
gentle,  imperceptible  perspiration.  Craig. 

Dl-A-PO-RE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  6iaiT6pr,oii.']  (Rhet.) 
Apparent  hesitation  or  doubt  in  a  speaker  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  proceed,  the 
subjects  he  has  to  treat  of  being  all  equally  im- 
portant.        .  Maunder. 

DI'AR-jCHY,  n.  [Gr.  ffif,  double,  and  apx>i,  rale.] 
A  government  by  two  rulers.  £c.  Rev. 

DI-A'RI-AL,  a.  [See  Diary.]  Relating  to  a  di- 
ary or  journal ;  diarian.  Ec.  Rev. 

DI-A'RI-AN,  a.     Relating  to  a  diary.  Smart. 

DI' A-RIST, «.    One  who  keeps  a  diary,  or  journal. 

DI-AR-EHCE'A  (dl-ii-re'j),  n.  [Gr.  iiiplioia  ;  ii6, 
through,  and  pt'w,  to  flow;  It.  ^  S'p.  diarrea; 
Fr.  diarrhee.']  (Med.)  A  flux,  or  disease  char- 
acterized by  frequent  liquid  alvine  evacuations, 
and  generally  owing  to  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  intestines.      Dunglison. 

DI-AR-EHCET'IC  (di-jr-rSt'ik),  a.  (Med.)  Relat- 
ing to  diarrhoea ;  purgative.  Arbuthnot. 

DI-AR-THRO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  MpSpwm;  ;  h6,  through, 
and  apBpov,  a  joint.]  (Anat.)  A  movable  articu- 
lation,   or   an   articulation   which  permits    the 
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bones  to  move  freely  on  each  other  in  every  di- 
rection, as  in  the  case  of  the  shoulder-joints ; 
abarticulation.  Dunglison. 

DI'A-RY,  7>.  [L.  diarium;  dies,  a.  day;  It.  .S;  Sp. 
dmri,o.]  A  note-book,  register,  or  account  of 
daily  occurrences  ;  a  journal.  Brande. 

tDI'A-Ry,  a.     Daily.     "  A  diaj-j/ ague."    Bacon. 

Dt-J}S-eHIS'M4,n.  [Gr.  i!i(iir;^;iir^a;  5m',  through, 
and  (r;^/^w,  to  cleave  ;  It.  diaschisma.']  {An- 
cient Mus.)  An  interval  forming  the  half  of  a 
a  minor  semitone.  Brande. 

DI'A-SPORE,  n.  [Gr.  (^mairopd,  dispersion.]  {Min.) 
A  laminated  mineral,  a  small  fragment  of  which, 
"when  heated,  decrepitates,  and  is  dispersed, 
—  whence  the  name.  Brande. 

Dr-AS-TAL'TfO,a.  [Gv.  SiacraXriKS;  ;  (iid,  through, 
and  ctiUm,  to  place.]  {Ancient  Mus.)  Applied 
to  intervals  admitting  of  extension.  Crabb. 

Di'AS-TASE,  n.  [Gr.  liiiicrraijit,  division.]  {Cliem.) 
A  vegetable  principle,  allied,  in  its  general  prop- 
erties, to  gluten,  and  appearing  in  the  germina- 
tion of  barley  and  other  seeds,  and  converting 
their  starch  into  gum  and  sugar,  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  embryo.  It  may  be  extracted  from 
crushed  malt  by  water,  and  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  alcohol.  The  name  refers  to  its 
property  of  separating  two  supposed  constitu- 
ents of  starch.  Hoblyn. 

DI-AS'TA-SIS,  n,  [Gr.  hdaraaii,  separation.] 
{Med.)  The  separation  of  two  bones  from  each 
other,  and  particularly  of  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium, of  the  radius  from  the  ulna,  and  of  the 
fibula  from  the  tibia.  Dunglison. 

DI'AS-TEM,  n.  [Gr.  McTrma  ;  L.  «r  It.  diastema.'] 
{Mus.)  A  simple  interval,  as  distinguished  from 
a  compound  one.  Moore. 

DI-AS'T0-L5,  n.  [Gr.  kaaToJ.fi ;  StairriXXw,  to  di- 
late ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  diastole.'] 

1.  {Med.)  A  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries ;  —  opposed  to  systole.  Ray. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  short  syllable 
is  made  long.  Johnson. 

DI'A-STYLE,  «.  [Gr.  liid,  through,  and  crrtAof,  a 
column  ;  It.  %  Sp.  diastilo.]  {Arch.)  That  mode 
of  arranging  columns  in  which  the  intercolum- 
niation,  or  space  between  the  columns,  con- 
sists of  three,  or,  according  to  some,  of  four 
diameters.  Harris. 

f  DI' A-SYRM,  n.  [Gr.  kaavonds  ;  k&j  through,  and 
rtpio,  to  rend.]     A  reproof.  Dodd. 

DI-A-TES'SA-E6N,  n.  [Gr.  haTicndfm  ;  Sid, 
through,  and  r^atrdpa,  four  ;  It.  diatessaron.'] 

1.  {Theol.)  The  four  Gospels  ;  —  a  harmony  of 
the  four  Gospels.  Maunder. 

2.  {Ancient  Mus.)  A  fourth ;  an  interval  em- 
bracing four  degrees  of  the  scale.  Warner. 

3.  {Med.)  An  electuary  containing  four  in- 
gredients. Crabb. 

DI-A-THER'MAL,  a.  [Gr.  Si&,  through,  and  ftlpiiri, 
heat.]     Pervious  to  heat,  as  rock-salt.    Brande. 

DI-A-THER'MAN-CY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
permeable  to  heat.  Hoblyn. 

DI-A-THER-MA-NE'!-TY,  n.  Same  as  Diathek- 
MANCY.  '  '  Hoblyn. 

DI-A-THER'MA-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  liirf,  through,  and 
Of^(iaiviii,  to  warm.]  Applied  to  certain  substan- 
ces, such  as  transparent  pieces  of  rock-salt,  &c., 
which  suffer  radiant  heat  to  pass  through  them ; 
pervious  to  heat ;  diathermal.  Brande. 

Dl-ATH'5-SiS,  n.  [Gr.  iiidecti.]  {Med.)  The  state 
of  the  body  or  constitution  ;  —  predisposition  to 
certain  diseases  rather  than  others.   Dunglison. 

DI-AT'O-MOtrs,  a.  [Gr.  M,  through,  and  rifLvia, 
to  cut.]  {Min.)  Applied  to  minerals  which  have 
one  diagonal  cleavage.  Clarke. 

Dl-A-TON'JC,  )  a.  [Gr.  SiaroviKds ;  5i6,  through, 
Di-A-TON't-CAL,  )  and  tiIvo),  to  stretch ;  It.  S;  Sp. 
diatonieo'.]  [Mus.)  Proceeding  in  the  order  of 
tones,  or  from  tone  to  tone ;  denoting  the  nat- 
ural scale  of  music,  which,  proceeding  by  de- 
grees, includes  both  tones  and  semitones. iJraHt^e. 

DI-A-t6N'!-0AL-LY,  ad.     Harmoniously  ;  musi- 
cally.       '      '         '_  Burney. 
Dl'A-TRiBB,    or   DI-AT'R!-B5    [di'a-trib,    K.     C. 
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Wb.  Maunder ;  dl-at're-bc,  Bailey,  Ash,  Todd, 
Rees  ;  di'9-ii'i'b,  P. ;  dlft-tii-be,  .S/^?. ;  di'9-tribor 
di-Slt're-b?,  7^],  n.  [Gr.  6iaT()iPi'i  ;  616,  through, 
and  rpi'/^o;,  to  wear  ;  L,,  It.,  8;  Sp.  dlatriba.] 

1.  A  disputation ;  a  dissertation  ;  a  continued 
discourse. 

I  am  not  yet,  by  aU  hie  diatribe,  so  instructed  or  im- 
proved as  to  dUcem  one  real  misadventure  in  those  dis- 
courses. Hammond. 

2.  A  strain  of  invective ;  a  philippic.  "Herc/i- 
atribe  against  intellectual  people."  M.  C.  Cla7'ke. 

Dl-AT'RJ-BiST,«.  A  writer  of  diatribes. /fammoKdZ. 

DI-A-ZEUC'TJC;  l^^   [Gr. 5m^fUKri«(Jff,  disjunctive ; 

DI-A-ZEU'TIC,  Sdtd,  through,  and  ^eiyvvtii,  to 
unite.]  {Ancient  Mus.)  Appliedtothe  tone  dis- 
joining two  fourths,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
which,  joined  to  either,  made  a  fifth.      Brande. 

DIB,  V.  a.     To  dip.     [Local.]        Barret.    Wright. 

DIB'fi^jR,  n.  (Agric.)  An  instrument  with  dibbles 
or  teeth  for  making  holes  in  the  ground.  Loudon. 

DIB'BLE,  n.     [Dut.  di2>fel.  —  See  Dab.] 

1.  A  small  spade ;  a  pointed  instrument  to 
make  holes  in  the  ground  for  planting  seeds. 

There  comes  another  strntige  gardener  that . . .  never  han- 
dled a  didblt  or  spade  to  set  the  least  pot-herb.  Milton. 

2.  A  tooth  or  point.  Clarke. 

3.  A  setting  stick.     [Local.]  Halliwell. 

DIB'BLE,  V.   a.     \i.  DIBBLED  ;  jSp.  DIBBLING.  DIB- 
BLED.]    To  plant  with  a  dibble.  Clarke. 
DIB'BLE,  V.  n.     To  dip,  as  in  angling.       Walton. 

DIB'BL^^R,  n.  An  agricultural  instrument  used 
in  planting  ;  a  dibble.  Loudon. 

DI-B6th'RJ-AN,  n.  [Gr.  6U,  twice,  and  &6Qqo^,  a 
pit.]  {Ent!)  One  of  a  division  of  tape-worms  ; 
—  so  called  from  having  not  more  than  two  pits 
or  fossce  on  its  head.  '  Braiide. 

DI-BRAN'jCH[-ATE,  n,  [Gr.  b\s,  double,  and  fip6y- 
;^ia,  gills.]  (Zoril.)  One  of  an  order  of  cephalo- 
pods,  including  such  as  are  furnished  with  two 
gills,  three  distinct  hearts,  an  apparatus  for 
secreting  and  discharging  an  inky  fluid,  and  ce- 
phalic arms,  never  exceeding  ten  in  number,  sol- 
id, and  supporting  acetabula  or  suckers.  Brande. 

DIB'STONE,  n.  A  little  stone  which  children, 
in  a  game,  throw  at  another  stone.  Locke. 

fDI-CA'CIOyS  (de-ka'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  dicax,  di- 
cacis,  sarcastic]     Talkative  ;  saucy.   Maunder. 

■f-DI-CA^'f-TY,  n.  [L.  dicacitas,  dicacitafis.'\ 
Sauciness  ;  raillery  ;  banter.  G^'aves. 

DI'cAST,  n.  [Gr.  ^iKaar^^.']  An  officer  in  ancient 
Greece,  somewhat  like  our  juryman.  Buchanan. 

DICE,  n.  pi.  ot  die.  A  game.  —  See  Die.    Bentley. 

DICE,  V.  n.  \i.  DICED  ;  pp.  dicing,  diced.]  To 
play  at,  or  game  with,  dice. 

I . . .  diced  not  above  seveu  times  a  week.  Sliak. 

DICE'~b6x,  n.  The  box  from  which  the  dice  are 
thro^vn.     "To  rattle  the  diee-hoxP        Horsley. 

DICE'-COAL,  n.  A  species  of  coal  easily  split- 
ting into  cubical  fragments.  Brande. 

Dl-CEPH'A-LOtJS,  a,  [Gr.^ff,  double,  and  KetpaX},, 
ahead.]  Having  two  heads  on  one  body.  Craig. 

DI'CER,  n.  A  player  at  dice;  one  who  dices. 
"  False  as  dicers*  oaths."  Shak. 

DI'C^-RAS,  n.  [Gr.  61s,  double,  and  Kcpaj,  ahorn.] 
{Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  conchifers,  so  named 
from  having  two  prominent  spiral  umbones  re- 
sembling twisted  horns.  Woodward, 

DICH.     Do  it,  or  may  it  do.     *'  Much  good  dich 

thy  good  heart."  Shak. 

fl®=-  "This  word  seems  corrupted  from  dit^  for  do 

it.^^  Johnson.  —  "  It  lias  not  been  met  with  elsewhere, 

nor  is  it  known  to  be  provincial."    Jfares. 

DI-€HAS'TA-SiS,  n.  [Gr.  ^tx'^^to,  to  cleave  asun- 
der.] The  process  of  cleaving  asunder  sponta- 
neously. Clarke. 

DI-CHLA-MYD'jp-OUS,  a.  [Gr,  6is,  twice,  and 
;^Aafj&s,  a  cloak.]  {Bat.)  Having  two  coverings ; 
having  both  calyx  and  corolla.  Gray. 

DI-€H0L'O-PriUS,  n.  [Gr.  .5/;^a,  separately,  and 
?.6(j>os,  a  crest.]  {Ormth.)  A  genus  of  wading 
birds,  including  the  cariama,  in  which  the  crown 
of  the  head  is  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  feathers 
spreading  in  two  directions.  Brande. 
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DJ-eHO-PIIY'M,  n.  [Gr.  hixp<piita,  a  division.] 
{Med.)  A  disease  of  the  hair  in  which  the  ends 
split  and  become  forked.  Dunglison. 

Dl-eilOT'0-MIST,  n.  One  who  dichotomizes; 
one  who  divides  any  thing  into  parts.       Bacon. 

DI-jL'HOT'O-MIZE,  v.  a.  [Gr.  Stxoroftlu ;  Si^a, 
asunder,  and  rifj^io,  to  cut.]  To  separate  ;  to 
divide  ;  to  bisect,     [ii.]  Bp.  Hall. 

DI-CHOT'O-MOOs,   a.     {Bot.)    Bifur- 
cate ;  successively   forked  ; 
into  two  branches,  as  a  stem, 
&c. 

Dichotomous-corymbed,  composed  of 
corymbs,  in  whicll  the  pedicels  are  di- 
vided and  subdivided  in  pairs.  Maunder. 


DI-EHOT'0-MOUS-LY, 
manner. 


ad.      In 


t  DICK'jpR,  n.    [Gr.  UKa,  ten.] 
daker.     **  A  dicker  of  hides^' 


dichotomous 
Phil.  Mag. 
Dl-CHOT'O-MY  (di-kSt'o-me,)  n.     [Gr.  fuxoTonia.'] 

1.  {Astron.)    The  phase  of  the  moon  when 
she  shows  just  half  her  disk.      '  Maunder. 

2.  {Logic.)  The  distribution  of  ideas  by  pairs ; 
a  reduction  into  two  heads.  IFatts. 

Di'jCHRO-i^M,  n.  [Gr.  Sis,  twice,  and  xP^",  color.] 
{Opt.)  A  property  of  some  crystallized  bodies  of 
appearing  under  two  distinct  colors,  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  viewed,  or  in  which 
the  rays  of  light  pass  through  them.      Brewster, 

DI'CHRO-lTE,  n.  [Gr.  6is,  twice,  and  ypiia,  color.] 
{Min.)  A  variety  of  iolite  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
colors  it  exhibits  when  viewed  in  different  di- 
rections. HamiUon. 

DI-jeHRO-MAT'JC,  a.  [Gr.  ii;,  double,  and  ;;(pOfia, 
color.]     Having  two  colors.  Wariman. 

DI9'ING,  n.    The  act  of  playing  at  dice.    Latimer. 

Dig'JNG-HoOsE,  «.  A  house  where  dice  are 
played,     [k.]  Milton. 

DICK'5N§,  n.  or  interj.  The  devil; — used  as  a 
vulgar  exclamation. 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is.  Shak. 

Ten  in  quantity ; 
Bailey. 

DICK'pR,  V.  n.   To  barter.  [New  York.]  Bartlett. 

DICK'Y,  n.     IfcAn  ass,  male  or  female.       Forby. 

2.  A  shaniTjosom  of  a  shirt.  [Local.]    Grose. 

3.  A  common  leather  apron.  ^^'right. 

4.  A  linen  shirt-collar.     [Local,  TJ.  S.] 

5.  An  under-petticoat.     [Local.]     Halliwell. 

6.  An  outside  seat  of  a  carriage  over  the  hind 
wheels.     [Local.]  C.  Brown. 

DIC'LI-NATE,  a.  [Gr.  Sis,  twofold,  and  K?.iva),  to 
incline]  {Min.)  Having  two  axes  obliquely  in- 
clined. Clarke. 

DIC'LI-NOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the  stamens  in 
one  "flower  and  the  pistils  in  another.  Gray. 

DI-C6c'COUS,  a.  [Gr.  Sikikkos  ;  St's,  twice,  and 
k6kkos,  a  berry.]  {Bot.)  Containing  two  grains 
of  seed.  Smart. 

dI-COT-Y-LE'DON  [dl-kot-e-le'don,  Sm.  Wb.  P. 
Cyc.  Grande  ;  dl-kp-til'e-don,  K.'\,  n.  [Gr.  i^iV, 
twice,  and  KoruAj/iJwi',  a  cup-shaped  hollow.] 
{Bot.)  One  of  a  class  of  plants  which  have  their 
embryo  furnished  with  two  cotyledons,  or  seed- 
leaves  ;  one  of  the  class  of  plants  which  are 
called  also  exogens.  Brande. 

Dl-OOT-Y-LED'g-NOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  two 
cotyledons.  Lyell. 

DI-Cr6t'1C,  a.  [Gr.  iSi't,  twice,  and  Kpariw,  to 
strike.]  {Med.)  A  term  applied  to  the  pulse 
where  the  artery  conveys  the  sensation  of  a 
double  pulsation.  Hoblyn. 

dIc'RO-tOs,  a.  [Gr.  llKfioTos;  6ig,  twice,  and 
/tpor™,  to  beat.]  {Med.)  Applied  to  the  pulse 
when  it  beats  twice  as  fast  as  usual.  Dunglison. 

Di-CRv-Ri'^r.m:, 
n.  pi.  { Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of 
dentirostral 
birds,  of  the  or- 
der Passeres  and 
family  AmpeH- 
doi  ;  Drongo 

shrikes.       Gray. 

tDIO-TA'Mf.N,  n. 
[Low  L.]  A  pre- 
cept ;  dictation. 


Dicrnrus  graudis. 

Ld.  FaW-and. 
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DIC-TAM'NUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Dicte,  a  mountain 
of  Crete,  where  the  plant  abounds.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  fragrant  plants,  the  roots  of  which  are 
used  in  medicine  as  an  opiate  and  drastic  ; 
Fraxinella  :  —  an  evergreen  under-shrub  ;  Ori~ 
ganum  dictammis  ;  dittany  of  Crete,      Loudon. 

BTc'TATE,  u.  a.  [L.  dicto^  dictatus  ;  dlco,  to  say ; 
It.  dettare ;  Sp.  dictar ;  Fr.  dicter.l  \i.  dic- 
tated ;  pp.  DICTATING,  DICTATED.] 

1.  To  declare  with  authority ;  to  command ; 
to  prescribe  ;  to  direct. 

Whatsoever  is  dictated  to  us  by  God  himself,  or  by  men 
who  are  divinely  inspired,  must  be  believed  with  full  assur- 
ance. Watts. 
Reason  will  dictate  unto  me  what  is  for  my  own  good  and 
benefit.                                                                    State  Trials. 

2.  To  utter  part  by  part,  as  sentences,  so  that 
they  may  be  repeated  or  written. 

Syn. —  To  dictate  implies  entire  subserviency  in 
the  person  dictated  to.  A  minister  dictates  to  his  sec- 
retary :  an  author  dictates  to  his  amanuensis  what  to 
write  ;  a  physician  prescribes  to  his  paiient ;  an  Officer 
commands  his  soldiers. 

DIC'TATE,  n.      1.   An   authoritative   maxim  ;  a 
precept.     "The  dictates  of  the  gospel."  Jortln. 
2.  An  order  ;  a  command. 

ThRn  let  this  dictate  of  my  love  prevail.  Pope. 

DlC-TA'TfON,  _re.  [L,  dictatio ;  Fr.  dictation.] 
The  act  of  dictating ;  prescription ;  direction. 
"  The  dictation  of  God's  Spirit.'*  Bp.  Hall. 

DIC-TA'TOR,  n.    [L.]    1.  A  magistrate  of  ancient 
Rome,  created  in  seasons  of  exigency,  and  in- 
vested for  a  time  with  unlimited  power.   Gibbon. 
2.  Any  one  invested  with  absolute  authority. 
**  The  great  dictator  of  fashions."      B.  Jonson. 

DlC-TA-TO'R!-AL,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  dicta- 
tor ;  absolute;  unlimited;  as,  "  I'o  invest  with 
dictatorial  power." 

2.  Jmperious  ;  authoritative  ;  overbearing  ; 
dogmatical.     "  A  dictatorial  style."  Watts. 

DIC-TA-TO'RI-AL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  dictatorial  man- 
ner; imperiously.  Qu.'Rev. 

tDIC-TA-TO'RI-AN,  a.  Arbitrary;  absolute; 
dictatorial.  *'  A  dictatorian  power  over  all 
times."  State  Trials. 

DIC-TA'TOR-SHIP,  n.     1.  The  office  of  dictator. 

"  His  laying  down  the  dictatorship.^^  Langhorne. 

2.  Imperiousness  ;  authority.  Dryden. 

DiC'TA-TO-RV,  a.  Overbearing;  dogmatical; 
dictatorial,     [r.]  Milton. 

DJC-TA'TR^SS,  n.     A  dictatrix.  Carlyle. 

DJC-TA'TRIX,  n.    [L.]    A  female  dictator.  Knox. 

DJC-TAT'ITRE  (djk-tat'yur)  [dfk-ta'cliur,  S.;  dik- 
ta'chur,  W.  ;  djk-ta'tur,  Ja.  Sm.  ;  difc't^-tur, 
11^6.],  n.  The  office  of  a  dictator;  a  dictator- 
ship. '*  A  kind  of  dictature  in  sciences."  Bacon. 

DiC'TION,  n.  [L.  dictio  ;  It.  dizione;  Sp.  diccion^ 
a  speaking;  Fr,  diction.']  Language,  as  used 
to  express  thought;  manner  of  expression; 
expression  ;  phraseology  ;  style. 

Diction,  beinff  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts,  first  presents 
itself  to  the  intellectual  eye.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Style. 

DIC-TION-A'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  compiles  a  dic- 
tionary ;  a  lexicographer,     [n.]       Dr.  Dawson. 

DIC'TION-A-RY  (dik'shun-9-re),  n.  [Low  L.  die- 
tionariuniy  from  L.  dictio,  a  word ;  It.  diziona- 
rio\  Sp.  diccionario;  Fr.  dictionnaire.'] 

1.  A  book  containing  the  words  of  a  language, 
arranged  alphabetically,  with  explanations  of 
their  meaning ;  a  lexicon ;  a  vocabulary ;  a 
word-book. 

2.  A  work  giving  information  on  any  science 
or  subject,  under  words  or  heads  alphabetically 
arranged,  as  of  chemistry,  biography,  geogra- 
phy, &c. ;  an  encyclopEedia. 

Syn. — Dictionary  is  a  general  term  ;  as,  "An Eng- 
lish, French,  or  Latin  dictionary  or  word-hook  "  ;  "A 
geographical,  biographical,  or  chemical  dictionary''''; 
"  A  dictionary  of  the  arts  and  sciences."  Lexicon  is  a 
species  of  dictionary,  appropriately  applied  to  the  dead 
languages  ;  as,  '*  A  Hebrew  or  Greek  ler.iconJ''  An 
encydopaidiay  or  a.  cyclopoidia^iB  a  dictionary  embracing 
the  whole  circle  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  A 
vocabulary  is  a  sort  of  partial  dictionary  ;  as,  "  A  vo- 
cabulary of  English  words."  A  glossary  is  an  explan- 
atory vocabulary  ;  as,  "  A  glossary  of  obsolete  terms, 
or  of  provincial  words,  or  words  peculiar  to  an  au- 
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tlior."  A  nomenclti.t.ure  is  a  list  of  names  or  words 
peculiar  to  some  hrancll  of  science  ;  as,  '*  A  nomen- 
clature of  botany." 

DIC'TUM,  «. ;  pi.  DICTA.     [L.] 

1.  A  word  ;    a  saying  ;  an  assertion  ;  a  prov- 
erb. 

2.  {^Law.')  A  casual  or  extrajudicial  opinion 
delivered  by  a  j  udge.  Hamilton. 

DID,  i.  from  do.    See  Do. 

t  DJ-DAO'TIC  [de-dak'tjk,  W.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  dl-dSk'- 
tik,  S.  E.  K.],  n.    A  treatise  on  education. 

Milton. 

DJ-dAc'TJC,         ;  „_     [Qr.  S:Sa^T,Kis  ;  iM^Kw,  to 

DI-DAC'TI-CAL,  )  teach  ;    It.   didattico ;    Sp.  di- 

dactico  ;   Fr.  didactique.]     Preceptive  ;  giving 

instruction;  teaching.     "  Didactic  poetry ." 

Blair. 
Dj-DAC'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  didactic  manner .^sA. 

Di-DAC'TICS,  n.pl.  The  art  or  science  of  teach- 
ing,    [r.]  Biblical  Repositoiy, 

Dl-DAC'TYL,  a.  [Gr.  IMktv>.os  ;  lis,  double,  and 
ridKrti/oi,  a  finger.]  (Zoiil.)  Having  only  two 
toes  or  fingers.  Brande. 

DI-DAC'TyL,  re.  {Zoul.)  An  animal  having  only 
two  toes.  Kirby. 

Di-DAC'TY-LOUS,  «.  (Zoul.)  Having  only  two 
toes;  didactyl.  SmaH. 

DID'AP-PER,  M.  [Ornith.)  A  lobe-footed,  aquatic 
bird  of  the  grebe  kind;  a  dabchick  or  dobchick ; 
Podiceps  minor.  Tarrell. 

DJ-DAS'CA-LAR,  u.  Didactic  ;  preceptive ;  did- 
ascalic.     [r.]  Bulwer. 

DlD-AS-CAL'IC  [did-^s-karik,  W.  J.  Sm.  R. ;  dl- 
das'ksi-llk,  S.  K.'],  a.  [Gr.  iihaaicahicdi.']  Pre- 
ceptive ;  didactic.  Pnor. 

DID'DgR,  V.  n.  To  quake  with  cold;  to  shiver. 
[Local,  North  of  Eng.]  Sherwood. 

DID'DLE,  V.  re.     1.  To  totter,  as  a  child  ;  to  dad- 
die.  —  See  Daddle.  Quarles. 
2.  To  trifle  ;  to  waste  time  ;  to  dawdle.  Forby. 

DID'DLE,  V.  a.  To  cheat ;  to  deceive  ;  to  dupe  ; 
to  impose  upon.  Halloway. 

DID'DLED,  p.  a.     Cheated  ;  deceived.         Clarke. 

DI-DEC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  Sis,  twice,  lixa,  ten, 
and  £i5p«,  a  base.]  {Crystallography.)  Having 
the  form  of  a  decahedral,  or  ten-sided,  prism, 
with  pentahedral,  or  five-sided,  summits. 

Clarke. 

DI-DEL'PHIO,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  didelphys,  or 
an  animal  of  the  opossum  kind.  Clarke. 

Dl-DEL'PHYS,  re.  [Gr.  iis,  twice,  and  ii).<l,hi,  the 
matrix.]  (Zoiil.)  A  name  originally  applied  to 
the  opossum  and  all  other  quadrupeds  which  have 
a  duplicature  of  the  integument  of  the  abdo- 
men forming  a  pouch,  in  which  the  prematurely 
born  young  are  received,  protected,  and  nour- 
ished. In  modem  systems  the  term  is  restrict- 
ed to  that  group  of  marsupials  in  which  there 
are  certain  species  deficient  in  the  abdominal 
pouch.  Brande. 

Dl-Di'M:s:,  re.  pi.  (Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds,  now  supposed  to  be  extinct,  of  the  order 
Columbce  and  family  Cohtmbida;  dodoes.  —  See 
Dodo.  Gray. 

Di-DO-DEC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  lii't,  twice,  toi5«<., 
twelve,  and  Ufa,  a  seat,  a  base.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  dodecahedral  or  twelve-sided  prism, 
with  hexahedi-al  or  six-sided  summits.   Ogilvie. 

DI'DRAchm  (di'drani),  re.  [Gr.  i5i(i(ia;^;f<oi/.]  A 
double  drachma,  a  Grecian  coin  equal  to  a  half- 
shekel,  the  Jewish  tribute-money,  or  about  30 
cents.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DI-DrA€H'MA,  re.     A  didrachm.  Campbell. 

DIDST,  u.     The  second  person  sing.  i.  from  do. 

t  Dl-DUCE'MIJNT,  n.  Division ;  separation.  Bacon. 

DI-DUO'TION,  re.  [L.  didiictio.']  Separation  of 
one  part  from  the  other.  "  To  hinder  the  di- 
duction  of  its  sides."  Boyle. 

DI-dOc'TIVE-LY,  ad.    By  diduction.       Broione. 
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ni-D&JV-CU-Ll'M-JE,  n.pl. 
(Ornith.)'  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order  Co- 
lumbce and  family  Co- 
lumbidie ;  tooth-billed  pig- 
eons. Gray. 

Di'DYM,     _       >„.    ("G,.  5,.. 

DI-DYM'(-UM,  '  5i)/<i<5,twin.]    Didunculus  strigirostris. 
(Min.)    A  metal   found  united   with  oxide  of 
cerium,  and   so  called  from  being,  as  it  were, 
the  twin-brother  of  lantanium,  which  was  pre- 
viously found  in  the  same  body.     Hoblyn.  lire. 

DID'Y-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  iiiiifLoi,  twin.]  (Bot.)  Grow- 
ing in  pairs  or  twins.  P.  Cyc. 

DID-Y-nA  'MI-4,  re.  [Gr.  Hi,  double,  and  lifoa^x, 
power.]  (Bot.)  The  fourteenth  class  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system  ;  the  class  of  plants 
which  have  four  stamens,  two  short  and  two 
long ;  —  otherwise  called  tetrandria.       P.  Cyc. 

DId-Y-NA'MI-AN,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  sta- 
mens ;  didynamous.  Smart. 

DI-DYN'A-MOUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  four  k  « 
stamens  in  two  pairs,  one  pair  shorter-  ojB 
than  the  other.  Gray.  MJK 

DIE  (di),  V.  n.    [Goth,  dauthjan ;  A.  S.  dea-    ||| 
dian  ;  Dut.  dooden,  to  kill ;  Ger.  tiidten  ; 
Sw.  dij ;    Dan.  de.  —  Gr.  6liw  ;  Fr.  tuer,  to  kill.] 

[i.  DIED  ;  pp.  DYING,  DIED.] 

1.  To  cease  to  live  ;  to  lose  life  ;  to  expire ;  to 
decease  ;  to  perish. 

All  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth.  Gen.  vii.  21. 

These  taught  us  how  to  live;  and  (O,  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge!)  taught  us  how  to  die.  TickeiL 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 
And  sleeping  when  sne  died.  Hood. 

2.  To  lose  life,  or  wither,  as  a  vegetable. 

Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringcth  forth  much  fruit. 

John  xii.  24. 

3.  To  come  to- an  end;  to  come  to  nothing ; 
to  be  lost ;  to  cease  ;  to  end;  to  vanish;  to  dis- 
appear. "  Letting  the  secret  die  within  his  own 
breast."  Spectator. 

When  dtjing  clouds  contend  with  growing  light.        Sk-ak: 

4.  To  sink  ;  to  faint ;  to  languish.  "  His 
heart  died  within  him."  1  Sam.  xxv.  1. 

5.  (Theol.)  To  become  subject  to  penal  suf- 
fering for  sin  ;  to  perish  everlastingly.  Hakewill. 

To  die  away,  to  decrease  gradually.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Perish. 

dIe  (di),  re.  ;  pi.  DicE.  [L.  datum,  given,  i.  u-. 
delivered  or  thro^vn  from  the  hand.  Skinner.  — 
It.  (j  Sp.  dado  ;  Fr.  rfe'.] 

1.  A  small  cube,  marked  on  its  faces  with 
spots  from  one  to  six,  used  in  gaming. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 

And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Shak. 

2.  Hazard  ;  chance.  "  Such  is  the  die  of 
war."  Spenser. 

3.  Any  cubic  body.  "  Words  .  .  .  pasted  upon 
little  flat  tablets  or  dice."  Watts. 

4.  (Arch.)  The  cubical  part  of  a  pedestal  be- 
tween its  base  and  cornice  ;  dado.        Fairholt. 

DIE  (di),  re. ;  pi.  die?.  A  stamp  for  giving  the 
impress  to  coin,  &c.  "  Dies  made  use  of  by 
Wood  in  stamping  his  money."  Swift. 

DIE  (di),  K.  a.    To  tinge.  —  See  Dye. 

Di-B'CIAN  (di-e'sh?n,  66),  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants.  —  See  DifficiA.  Hamilton. 

Dl-E'DRAL,  u.    Dihedral.  Cleaveland. 

t  Dl-EN'NI-AL,  a.   [L.  diennis.']   Biennial.    Scott. 

Dl'^R,  re.    See  Dyer. 

DI-ER'?-SiS,  re.    See  Diuresis. 

Bi-ER-riV LA,  n.  (Bot.)  A  pretty,  low  shrub, 
with  yellowish  flowers  ;  —  so  named  from  Dier- 
mlle,  a  French  surgeon.  Loudon. 

Dl'5-SIS  [dl'e-sls,  Sm.  K.  Wb.  P.  Cyc.  ;  di-e'sjs, 
Brande'],  re.     [Gr.  ^(ftrts ;  It.  diesis!] 

1.  (Mus.)  The  name  given  to  the  smallest  in- 
terval used  in  the  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks  : 
—  a  term  in  modern  music,  applied  to  the  ele- 
vation of  a  note  above  its  natural  pitch.    Moore. 

2.  (Print.)  The  mark  [  J  ]  ;  called  also  double- 
•r ;  used  as  a  mark  of  reference.    P.  Cyc. 

ni'E^  JVOJV.     [L.,  an  abbreviation  of  dies  non 
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DIET 

JurieHcuSf  a  day  not  juridical.  Burrill.']  (Law.) 
No  day  in  court ;  a  day  on  which  the  judges  do 
not  sit.  Ha?}ulton. 

Dl'eT,  ra.     [Gr.  SlaiTa  ;  L.  dimta  :  It.  &  Sp. 
Fr.  diite.l 

1.  Food ;  provisions  ;  victuals. 

Ko  part  of  diet ...  is  bo  healthful,  and  so  agreeable  to 
the  atomach,  as  good  and  well-ripened  fruits.  2'einple. 

2.  Food  regulated  by  the  laws  of  health,  or 
by  some  prescribed  rule. 

I  commend  rather  some  diet  for  certain  ecaaons  than  IVe- 
quent  uae  of  physic.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Food.  * 

dI'^T,  n.  [L.  diesj  a  day;  It.  ^  Sp.  dieta\  Fr. 
diHe.'] 

1.  {Politics.)  The  principal  national  assembly 
in  several  countries  of  modern  Europe. 

The  Polish  diets  were  held  in  the  open  country.    Brande. 

2.  A  meeting  of  delegates  for  deliberation. 
4J®=  "  The  word  is  sonietiines  derived  from  the  word 

theat  or  deut  (from  which  conies  the  modern  word 
rfiei),  signifying  people."  Am.Ency.  —  "Diet,  people, 
in  old  Swedish  tliiaut  and  tlnjd.^^    P.  Cijc. 
Syn.  —  See  Assembly. 

DI'^iT,  V.  a.     \i.  DIETED  ;  pp.  dieting,  dieted.] 

1.  To  feed  by  the  rules  of  medicine. 
Cleopatra  , . .  suifered  herself  to  be  cured  and  dieted  as 

they  listed.  North. 

2.  To  supply  with  food ;  to  feed. 

Tliey  do  but  diet  him  a  season  to  win  him.       Tyndah, 
DP^T,  V.  n.     1.  To  eat  by  prescribed  rules  ;   to 
eat  sparingly ;  as,  "  To  diet  for  the  removal  of 
disease." 

2.  To  eat ;  to  feed. 

Inbred  worm 
That  diets  on  the  brave  in  battle  fallen.  Cowpcr. 

Dt'^T-A-RY,  a.  Treating  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
system  of  dieting.  Bailey. 

DI'?T-A-RY,  n.  A  system  or  course  of  diet.  Htiloet, 

Dt'^T-DRINK,  n.     A  medicated  liquor.       Loclce. 

DI'5T-:pR,  n.  One  who  diets,  or  who  prescribes 
rules  in  regard  to  dieting,  or  eating.  Shak. 

Dl-e-TET'IC,         )a.     [Gr.  J,a,r,r„.5f;  It.,^Sp. 

DI-e-TET'I-CAL,  )  dietetico.]  Relating  to  'diet  ; 
regulating  food  or  diet.  "  To  refrain  from  cold 
drmk  ...  a  dietetical  caution."  Browne. 

Dl-¥-TET'I-C  AL-LY,  ad.    In  a  dietetical  manner. 

DI-5-TET'ICS,  n.pl.  (Med.)  That  part  of  medi- 
cal science  which  relates  to  diet  or  food  ;  regi- 
men. Brande. 

Dl-E-TET'{ST,  n.  A  physician  who  treats  of  or 
prescribes  dietetics.  Dunglison, 

Df'JJ-TlNE,«.  [Dim.  of  diet.']  A  subordinate  or 
local  diet,  assembly,  or  convention.  Smart. 

DI'(;T-ING,  n.  The  act  of  eating  by  rules.  Milton. 

Di'5T-IST,  a.     One  skilled  in  diet.  Qu.  Rev. 

DI-5-Ti"TIAN,  n.     A  dietist.     [e;]  Qk.  Rev. 

DIEU  ET  MOJV  DROIT  (Aei'i-min-Arw^').  [Fr.] 
God  and  tny  rightj  —  ttie  motto  on  the  Royal 
Arms  of  England.  Tomlms. 

DJF-fAr-R?-A'T1PN,  «.  [L.  diffarreatio  ;  It. 
dlffarrazione ;  Sp.  difarreacion'!]  Among  the 
Romans  a  form  of  divorce  by  a  religious  cere- 
mony, with  a  cake  made  of  spelt; — opposed  to 
confarreation.  BuUokar. 

DIP'F^R,  V.  n.  [L.  differo  ;  dis,  apart,  and  fero, 
to  bear  ;  It.  dijfenre  ;  Sp.  diferir ;  Fr.  diffirer.'] 

\i.  DIPFEUED  ;  pp.  DIFFERING,  DIFFERED.] 

1.  To  be  unlike  ;  to  be  distinguished  from. 
Therein  do  men  from  children  notliing  differ.        Shak. 

2.  To  disagree ;  to  be  of  another  opinion. 
Others  differ  with  me  about  the  truth  and  reality  of  these 

speculations.  Clunme. 

3.  To  be  at  variance ;  to  contend.         Bacon. 
Syn.  —  Persons  and  things  may  differ,  disagree,  and 

vary ;  persons  only  dissent.  Writers  differ  in  their 
views,  vary  m  their  narrations,  and  disagree  in  their 
conclusions.  A  person  dissents  from  the  established 
religion  of  a  country. 

DIF'F{;R,  v.  a.     To  make  different,     [r.] 

But  something  't  is  that  differs  me  and  thee.       Cowley. 

DlF'Ff.R-^NCE,  n.  [L.  differentia ;  It.  differenza  ; 
Sp.  diferencia  ;  Fr.  difference.] 
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1.  The  state  of  being  different  or  distinct  from 
something ;  dissimilarity ;  diversity  ;  unlike- 
ness  ;  variation  ;  disparity ;  inequality. 

But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase; 

All  nature's  difference  keeps  all  nature's  peace.       Pope. 

2.  The  quality  by  which  one  object  differs  or 
is  distinguished  from  another. 

On  difference,  and  its  opposite  resemblance,  all  scientific 
classification  depends.  Jiichurdfon. 

3.  Dispute ;  debate;  controversy;  quarrel; 
contest ;  contention. 

What  was  the  difference? 
It  was  a  contention  in  public.  SJiak. 

4.  The  ground  of  controversy ;  the  point  in 
question 


Arc  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
'"'.ath*"— —        '■       ■     ■■ 


Shak. 


That  holds  the  present  question  in  the  court? 

5.  Distinction  ;  discrimination. 

To  make  a  difference  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean. 

Lev.  xi.  47. 

6.  Evidence  of  distinction;  differential  mark. 
"The  true  marks  and  differences  of  sovereign- 
ty."    [r.]  Davies. 

7.  (Logic.)  The  formal  or  distinguishing  part 
of  the  essence  of  a  species.  Whately. 

8.  {Math.)  The  result  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing one  quantity  from  another.  Davies. 

9.  {Her.)  A  term  applied  to  the  figures  in 
coats  of  arms,  which  distinguish  one  family 
from  another,  or  which  show  how  distant  young- 
er branches  are  from  the  elder  or  principal 
branch.  London  Ency. 

Syn. —  Difference  is  either  external  or  internal; 
distinction^  external.  Difference  in  character  ;  distinc- 
tion in  dress  ;  difference  between  good  and  evil ;  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  apparent  good.  A  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference  is  a  pretended  dissimilarity. 
Distinction  is  applied  to  delicate  variations ;  difference^ 
to  jtnZi/cencss,  wliether  hostile  or  otherwise  ;  diversity., 
to  glaring  contrasts;  discrimination^  to  formal  criti- 
cism. Variety  of  objects  ;  variation  of  temperature  ; 
diversity  of  tastes  ;  dissimilarity  of  character  ;  disparity 
of  age  or  rank  ;  inequality  of  condition  ;  contrariety  of 
opinion.—  Difference  implies  a  hostile  feeling  or  con- 
duct ;  dispute,  a  hostile  verbal  contest  or  debate.  We 
end  a  dispute  or  debate^  and  make  up  a  difference. — 
See  Disagreement. 

DtF'F^R-ENCE,  V.  a,  [i.  differenced  ;  pp.  DIF- 
FERENCING, DIFFERENCED.]  To  make  differ- 
ent ;  to  mark  by  some  distinction ;  to  distinguish. 

We  see  nothing  that  differences  the  courage  of  Mnesthcus 
from  that  of  Sergeiithus.  rope. 

DIF'FjpR-^NT,  a.  [L.  differens,  differentis\  It. 
diff'erente  ;  Sp.  dijerente  ;  Fr.  different.l 

1.  Distinct ;  not  the  same. 

There  are  covered  galleries  that  lead  from  the  palace  to 
five  different  churches.  Addison. 

2,  Unlike ;  dissimilar. 

Men  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  the  regions  in 
which  they  are  born  are  different.  J)}-ydcn. 

Syn. —  Different  has  two  meanings  ;  one  opposed 
to  same^  the  other,  to  similar.  A  different^  not  the 
same^  person  or  thing;  a  distinct  subject ;  a  separate 
parcel.  Several  different  things  may  be  either  alike  or 
unlike.  Different  colors ;  different  or  unlike  appear- 
ance ;  dissimilar  texture.  Things  may  be  very  differ- 
ent or  infinitely  various.  Two  brothers  may  be  so  un- 
like that  one  might  think  they  belonged  to  different 
families. 

DIF-F^R-EN'TIAL  (dif-fer-en'sh?l),  a.  [It.  diffe- 
renziale ;  Sp.  diferencial ;  Fr.  differentiel.'] 

1.  Making  discrimination  ;  discriminating  ; 
as,  "  Differential  duties."  Mackenzie* 

2.  (Math.)  Relating  to  a  differential. 
Diff^renitial  calculus.,  that  branch  of  mathematics 

which  explains  themethodsoffinding  the  differentials 
of  all  determinate  functions. —  Differential  coefficient., 
the  quotient  of  the  differential  of  a  function  by  the  dif- 
ferential of  tJie  variable.  Eliot.  —  Deferential  thermom- 
eter, an  instrument  for  measuring  very  small  differ- 
ences of  temperature.    Brande. 

DIF-F^R-EN'TIAL,  n.  {Math.)  An  infinitesimal 
difference  between  two  states  of  a  variable  quan- 
tity. Eliot. 

DiF-F^R-EN'TJ-ATE,  V.  a.  [It.  differ enziare.] 
{Math.)  To  find  the  differential  of.  Davies. 

DiF-F:pR-EN-Tr-A'TION,  ?i.  1.  (Math.)  The  act 
of  differentiating ;  the  operation  of  finding  the 
differential  of  any  function.  Davies. 

^  2.  {Nat.  Hist.)  The  formation  or  discrimina- 
tion of  differences  or  varieties.  "The  mode  of 
the  differentiation  of  species."  Agassiz. 

DIF'FJER-KNT-LY,  ad.     In  a  different  manner. 

DiF'FJF.R-ING-LY,  «^-     Differently.  Boyk. 


DIFFEACT 

t  DXF'FI-CILE,  u,,  [L.  difficilis.']  Difficult.  Bacon. 
fDIF'Ft-ClLE-NESS,  n.     Difficulty.  Bacon. 

fDiF-Ff-CiL'l-TATE,  v.    a.     To   make   difficult. 

"Our  love  difficllitateth  this  duty."  Montagu. 
DIF'Fl-CULT,  a.    [L.  difficul,  the  old  form  oi  dif- 

ficilis  ;  Sp.  difficultoso  ;  Fr.  difflcultueux.'] 

1.  Hard;  not  easy;  arduous;  as,  "  A  difficult 
ascent";  "A  rf/^pii^if  crossing"  ;  '' A  difficult 
subject";  "  A (/(^^cw^  passage." 

Was  ever  any  thing  dijJicvXt  or  glorious  achieved  by  a  sud- 
den cast  of  a  thought.''  South. 

2.  Hard  to  do  or  to  practise.  "  Diffeult  pre- 
cepts." Gilpin. 

3.  Hard  to  be  pleased  or  satisfied ;  not  com- 
plaisant ;  unaccommodating ;  unyielding ;  aus- 
tere ;  as,  "  A  diffeult  imLTi. 

Syn.  —  See  Arduous,  Hard. 

t  DIF'Fi-CULT,  V.  fl.  To  make  difficult ;  to  im- 
pede. Sir  W.  Temple. 

t  DIF'FI-CUL-TATE,  v.  i*.  [Fr.  difficulter.']  To 
render  difficult.  Cotgrave. 

DIF'FI-CULT-LY,  ad.  In  a  difficult  manner; 
hardly;  with  difficulty,     [r.]  Roge7-s. 

fDIF'FI-CULT-NESS,  n.  Difficulty.  "The  dif- 
Jicult?iess  of  this  present  work."  Golding. 

DIF'FI-CUL-TY,  n.  [L.  difficultas ;  It.  difficolth  ; 
Sp.  dificultad  ;  Fr.  difficulte.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  difficult;  arduous- 
ness  ;  —  opposed  to  facility  or  easiness.  "A 
work  of  labor  and  difficulty.*^  Rogers. 

2.  Something  hard  to  accomplish. 

They  mistake  difficulties  for  impossibilities.  South. 

3.  Something  embarrassing  ;  perplexity  ; 
trouble  ;  obstruction  ;  obstacle  ;  impediment. 

Thus  difficvJiies  prove  a  soul  legitimately  great.     Dryden. 

4.  Objection ;  cavil.  '*  Raising  diffculties 
concerning  the  mysteries  in  religion."       Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Impediment. 

To  have  no  con- 
More. 


t  DIF-FIDE',  V.  n.     [L.  diffido.] 
fidence ;  to  distrust. 


DlF'FI-DENCE,  n.  [!>.  diffidentia;  It.  diffidenza ; 
Fr.  defance.'j 

1.  t Distrust;  want  of  confidence  in  others, 
or  in  some  proposition.  "Diffidence  of  God." 
Milton.  "Reasons  for  suspicion  a.nd  diffidence" 
Bent  ley. 

2.  Distrustfulness  of  one's  own  powers  ;  the 
disposition  to  depreciate  one's  self;  excessive 
modesty ;  bashfulness  ;  timidity. 

Diffidence  and  presumption  but  arise  from  the  wnnt  of 
knowing/or  rather  endeavoring  to  know,  ourselves.      Steele. 

Syn.  — See  Bashfulness,  Modesty,  Shyness. 

DtF'FI-DENT,  a.  [L.  dlffidens,  diffideivtis  ;  It.  dif- 
fid&nte ;  Fr.  defiant^ 

1.  Distrustful ;  doubtful ;  lacking  confidence. 
"Be  not  diffident  of  wisdom."     [r!]         Milton. 

2.  Distrustful  of  one's  self,  or  of  one's  own 
powers  ;  excessively  modest ;  bashful ;  timid. 

Syn.  —  See  Bashfulness,  Distrustful,  Mod- 
esty. 

DIF'FI-DENT-LY,  ad.     In  a  diffident  manner. 

DIF'FI-D^NT-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dif- 
fident;  diffidence.  Ash. 

tDIF-FIND',  v.a.  [L.  diffndo.]  To  cleave  in 
two  ;  to  split.  Bailey. 

fDIF-FIN'l-TIVE,  w.  Definitive.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

t  DIF-FIS'SION  (djf-fish'un),  7t.  [L.  diff-ssio.'] 
The  act  of  splitting.       '  Bailey. 

fDIF-FLA'TION,  n.  [L.  difflo,  diffatus,  to  hlow 
away.]     The  act  of  blowing  away.  Bailey. 

DtF'FLU-?.NCE,    )  „.  [L.diffluo,difjfluens.-\  Ten- 
DIF'FLU-^N-CY,  >  dency  to  flow  off  in  every  di- 
rection ;  the  effect  of  fluidity,     [r.]       Browne. 

fDIF'FLU-jpNT,  a.  [L.  dlff^uens,  difflueniis.'] 
Flowing  every  way  ;  not  fixed.  Bailey. 

DIF'FORM,  a.     [It.  ^  Fr.  diff'orme  ;  Sp.  disforme.') 

1.  t  Dissimilar;  imlike  ;  difiercnt.  "  Dif- 
form  rays."  Newton. 

2.  Of  two  forms  ;  irregular.  "  A  difform 
flower."  Johnson. 

fDIF-FOR'MI-TY,  ?j.  Diversity  of  form ;  irregu- 
larity.   "Inequalities  or  diff  or  mi  tics."  Browne. 

DIF-FRACT',  ?'.  a.  [L.  diffri)igo,  diffractus,  to 
break  in  pieces.]      [/.  diffracted  ;    pp.  dif- 
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FRACTING,  DIFFRACTED.]      To  turn  aside;  to 
bend  from  a  right  line.     [R.]  Ed.  Rev. 

DJF-FEAC'TION,  n.  [It.  diffrazione ;  Fr.  diffrac- 
tion.']  {Opt.)  The  deviation  or  inflection  which 
rays  of  light  undergo  in  passing  very  near  the 
extremities  of  an  opaque  body.  Brande. 

DJF-PRAC'TIVE,  a,.  Causing  diffraction.    Carlyle. 

DJF-FRAN'CHI^E-MBNT,  n.  Disfranchisement. 
—  See  Disfranchisement.  Johnson. 

DIP-FU§E'  (dif-fuz'),  v.  a.  [L.  diffundo,  difmus ; 
dis,  apart,  and  fundo,  to  pour ;  It.  diffondere  ; 
Sp.  dtfundir.']  \i.  diffused  ;  pp.  diffusing, 
DIFFUSED.]  To  pour  out,  as  water  upon  a 
plane,  so  that  it  may  run  every  way ;  to  spread 
or  disperse  widely;  to  extend  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  to  scatter  ;  to  circulate ;  to  disseminate. 

The  moon  her  beams  di^ffitses  o'er  the  sea.  Couiper. 

And  through  the  conquered  world  diffuse  our  fame.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Spread. 

DIF-FUSE'  (dif-fus'),  u.  [L.  difusm ;  It. diffusa; 
Fr.  difftts^ 

1.  txtended.  "  A  diffuse  and  various  knowl- 
edge of  divine  and  human  things."  Milton. 

2.  {Rhet.)  Employing  many  words  ;  not  con- 
cise ;  prolix ;  copious  ;  amplified.  "  The  style 
diffuse  and  verbose.'*  WaHon. 

3.  {Bot.)  Spreading  widely,  horizontally,  and 
irregularly.  Gray. 

Syn.  —  Diffuse  is  opposed  to  concise;  prolix^  to 
concise  or  laconic.  A  diffuse  writer  wanders  from  his 
subject,  and  is  fond  of  amplilication  ;  a  -prolix  writer 
is  fond  of  circumlocution,  minute  details,  and  trifling 
particulars. 

DIF-PU§ED'  (dif-fuzd'),  p.  o.  1.  fLoose;  flowing 
negligently.     ^' Diffused  oXtive.^'  Shak. 

2.  Lying  extended ;  dispersed  ;  scattered. 
See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffioicd.       Milton. 
DIF-PU§'^;D-LY,  ad.     Widely  ;  dispersedly. 
DIF-FU^'JjlD-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  diffused. 

DIF-FtJSE'LY,  od.  1.  Widely  ;  extensively.  "Her 
magic  flame  diffusely  flies."  Rowe. 

2.  With  many  words  ;  not  concisely. 

DIF-FUSE'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  diffuse, 
or  lacking  conciseness. 

D{r-FU§':pR,  n.     One  who  diffuses. 

DIF-FU-^I-BIL'I-TY,  «.  The  (juality  of  being  dif- 
fusible ;  capability  of  diffusion.  Craig. 

D!F-FU§'I-BLE  (djt-fuz'e-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
diffused;  that  may  be  diffused.  Todd. 

DIF-FU'^J-BLE-NESS,  n.     Diffusibility.        Craig. 

DlP-FU'§ION  (dif-fu'zhiin,  93),  n.  [L.  difusio  ;  It. 
diffusione  ;  Sp.  difusion  ;  Fr.  diffusion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  diffusing  ;  a  spreading  ;  an  ex- 
tension ;  as,  '^  The  dffusio?i  of  light." 

2.  The  state  of  being  scattered  ;  dispersion. 
"  The  diffusion  of  species."  Bacon. 

3.  {Rhet.)  Diffuseness  ;  prolixity.      Johnson. 

DJF-FU'SIVE,  a.     [It.  diffusive  ;   Sp.  difusivo.} 
1.  Having  the  quality  of  spreading  every  way. 

The  divine  benignity  is  much  more  diffusive  than  the 

id  filleth  every  thing  according  to  its  c&- 

Hale. 


'  The  diffusive  body 
Tillotson. 


light,  the  air,  .  .  .  am 
pacily  of  reception. 

2.  Dispersed;  extended, 
of  Christians." 

3.  {Rhet.)  Copious  ;  diffuse ;  prolix. 
Syn.  —  See  Ample. 

DJF-FU'SJVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  diffusive  manner ; 
widely ;  extensively. 

DJF-FU'SIVE-NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
diffusive  ;  extension  ;  dispersion.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Want  of  conciseness ;  copiousness ;  pro- 
lixity. Addison. 

DIG,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  dician,  to  make  a  ditch ;  Svv. 
di/ca,  to  ditch  ;  Dan.  diger.]     [i.  DUG  or  digged  ; 

pp.  DIGGING,  DUG  or  DIGGED.] 

1.  To  excavate  ;  to  hollow  out  by  removing 
whatever  occupied  the  space  ;  to  delve ;  as,  "  To 
di^  a  ditch";   "To  di^  a  well." 

He  digged  a  pit,  and  delved  it  deep.  Hilton. 

2.  To  open  and  break  up  with  a  spade,  or  sim- 
ilar instrument ;  as,  "  To  dig  a  garden." 

3.  To  procure  by  digging  ;  —  often  followed 
by  up  or  out. 

But  greedy  mortals,  rummaging  her  store, 

Digged  from  her  entrails  first  the  precious  ore.  Dri/dm. 

4.  To  poke  in  the  ribs.     [Low.]  Clarke. 


DIG,  V.  n.  To  work  with  a  spade,  or  other  tool ; 
to  delve ;  to  do  servile  work ;  to  toil. 

I  cannot  dig,  to  beg  1  am  ashamed.  Zuke  xxt.  3. 

DIG,  n.     1.  A  cut  with  a  spade.  Clarke. 

2.  A  poke  or  thrust  in  the  ribs.  [Low.]  Clarke. 

DIG'A-MIsT,  n.  [Gr.  liis,  twice,  and  yaf.iui,  to 
marry.]  One  who  marries  the  second  time ; 
one  who  marries  a  second  wife  or  a  second  hus- 
band after  the  death  of  the  flrst.  Milman. 

DI-GAM'MA,  n.  [Gr.  diyafiiia.]  The  Eolic  letter 
F;  —  so  called  because  it  resembles  the  Greek 
letter  gamma  (F),  made  double.  Pope. 

In  ^oh'e,  and  sometimes  in  Ionic,  the  Greek  T  was  a  kind 
of  aflpiratK,  called,  from  the  way  of  writing  it  (p),  digamma. 

Liddell  If  Scolt. 

DIG'A-MOUS,  a.  Relating  to  a  second  marriage 
after  the  death  of  the  first  wife.  Milman. 

DIG'A-MY,  re.  [Gr.  iiydfiia.]  Second  marriage; 
marriage  to  a  second  wife  or  a  second  husband 
after  the  death  of  the  first,     [r.]       Hammond. 

DI-GAS'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  6is,  twice,  and  yacm'ip,  the 
belly.]  {Anat.)  Double-bellied;  applied  to  a 
double  muscle  situated  externally  between  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process.         Brande. 

t  DI(?'¥R-ENT,  a.  That  causes  digestion.  Bailey. 

DI'pEST, n.  [L.digesta;  Sy.  digesto;  ¥i.digeste.] 

1.  A  collection  or  compilation  of  the  Roman 
or  civil  law  ;  a  pandect;  —  the  most  noted  one 
was  made  by  the  order  of  Justinian. 

2.  A  compilation  or  body  of  laws  methodized 
or  reduced  to  a  system  ;  a  code ;  a  system  :  —  a 
compend  ;  an  abstract ;  a  synopsis. 

Syn.  -^  See  Abridgment. 

DI-^EST'  (de-j«st',  114),  V.  a.  [L.  digero,  digestus ; 
diSf  apart,  and  gero,  to  bear ;  It.  digerire,  and  di- 
gestire;  S^.  digerir  and  digestir;  Ft.  digerer.'] 

[i.  DIGESTED  ;  pp.  DIGESTING,  DIGESTED.] 

1.  To  distribute  into  classes  ;  to  arrange  or 
dispose  methodically  ;  to  methodize  ;  to  system- 
atize.    "  Digesting  dissimilar  parts  into  order." 

2.  To  dissolve  and  concoct  in  the  stomach ; 
to  convert  into  chyme. 

Each  then  has  organs  to  digest  his  food.  Prior. 

3.  To  meditate,  as  acquired  knowledge,  so  as 
to  render  it  serviceable  ;  to  range  in  the  mind. 

Grant  that  we  may  in  sueh  wise  hear  them  [the  Scrip- 
tures], read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  them.    Com.  Prayer. 

4.  To  brook ;  to  receive  without  open  resent- 
ment or  repugnance. 

Ilowsoe'er  thou  speakest,  'mongst  other  things  I  shall  di- 
gent  It.  Shab. 

5.  {Chem.)  To  soften  by  gently  heating  with 
water  or  other  liquid  in  a  flask  or  similar  ves- 
sel. Bentley. 

6.  {Surg.)  To  dispose  a  wound  to  generate 
healthy  pus.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Dispose. 
DI-^tEST',  v.  n.     1.  To  become  concocted. 

Hunger's  my  cook;  my  labor  brings  me  meat, 

"Whicll  best  digests  when  it  is  sauced  with  sweat.  Browne. 

2.  To  suppurate  ;  to  form  pus..  Johnson. 

DI-pBST'5D,p.  a.  1.  Having  undergone  digestion. 
2.  Reduced  to  system  ;  methodized. 

DI-^EST'jpD-LY,  ad.     In  a  methodical  manner. 

DJ-^EST'^R,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  digests. 

2.  That  which  promotes  digestion.  "  Rice 
...  is  a  great  digester."  Temple. 

3.  {Meeh.)  A  strong  metal  vessel  with  a  safe- 
ty valve,  in  which  bodies  may  be  subjected  to 
the  action  of  high-pressure  steam.  Brande. 

DI-^fEST-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  di- 
gestible. Dr.  Cheyne. 

DI-pEST'I-BLE,  ff.  {L.  digestibilis  ;  It.  digestibile ; 
Sp.  digerihle.']     Capable  of  being  digested. 

DJ-QtEST'I-BLB-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  di- 
gestible ;  digestibility.  Scott. 

DI-(?ES'TION    (de-jest'yun),  n.     [L.  digestio  ;    It. 
Heme;  Ft.  digestion.  —  See  Digest.] 

1.  The  act  of  digesting  or  methodizing. 

The  digestion  of  the  counsels  in  Sweden  is  made  in  sen- 
ate. Temple. 

2.  The  conversion  of  food  into  chyme  :  —  also 
applied  to  the  entire  functions  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Brande. 

Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 

And  health  on  both.  Shak. 


3.  (C/iem.)  The  operation  of  gently  heating 
a  substance  with  some  solvent.  Bacon. 

4.  {Surg.)  The  treatment  by  which  wounds 
and  ulcers  were  formerly  brought  to  generate 
healthy  pus.  Brande. 

DI-(?ES'TI  VE,  a.  [It.  fif  Sp.  digestive ;  Fr.  digestif.] 

1.  That  digests ;  methodizing ;  adjusting. 

Business  ripens  by  digestive  thoughts.  Dryden. 

'2.  Causing  or  promoting  the  conversion  of 

the  food  into  chyme.  Browne. 

3.  (Chem.)  Softening  by  heat.  Hale. 

^  4.  (Surg.)    Causing  suppuration  in  wounds 

and  ulcers.  Dunglison. 

DJ-^ES'TJVE,  re.     1.   That  which  increases  the 

tone  of  the  stomach  and  aids  digestion. 

2.  {Surg.)  An  application  which  causes  sup- 
puration. "  Dressed  with  digestives."  Wiseman. 

t  Dl-§(EST'yRE  (de-j6st'yur),  n.  Digestion.  Harvey. 

DIG'GA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  digged,  [r.]  Huloet. 

DIG'e?R,  ».    One  who  digs.  Boyle. 

DlG'eiNG,  re.    1.  The  act  of  excavating. 

2.  A  place  where  ore  is  dug ;  a  mine.  Dickens. 

tDlGHT  {Ait),v.a.  lA.  S.  dihtan.]  To  dress; 
to  deck  ;  to  adorn. 

Storied  windows  richly  dight. 

Casting  a  dim,  rehgious  hght.  Milton. 

DIp'JT,  n.     [L.  digitus,  a  finger  ;  It.  digito.] 

1.  Three  fourths  of  an  inch.  Boyle. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  twelfth  part  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  sun  or  the  moon ;  —  a  term  em- 
ployed in  relation  to  eclipses.  Johnson. 

3.  {At-ith.)  One  of  the  ten  symbols  or  figures, 
0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  by  which  all  num- 
bers are  expressed. 

Dip'JT,  V.  a.  To  point  out  with  the  finger.  "  I 
shall  never  care  to  be  digited  with  a  'that  is 
he.' "  Feltham. 

DI^'J-TAL,  a.  [L.  digitalis  ;  It.  digitale  ;  Sp. 
^  Fr.  digital.]     Pertaining  to  a  finger.    Bailey. 

Di^-I-TA'U-J,n.  {Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkali 
or  alkaloid,  procured  from  the  digitalis  or  fox- 
glove. P.  Cyc, 

Dlp'!-TA-LINE,  re.  {Chem.)  The  active  principle 
of  digitalis  ;  digitalia.  Dunglison. 

Dl^-I-rA'LIS,n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
the  species  of  which  have,  for  the  most  part, 
shoivy  flowers  ;  the  foxglove.  London. 

DI(f-I-TA'RI-4,n.  [h.  digitus,  a.  tmger.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  grasses  ;  finger-grass.  London. 

Dip'I-TATE,  a.  {Bot.  &  ZoSl.)  Fingered ;  formed 
or  spread  like  fingers.  P.  Cyc. 

t  Dip'!-TATE,  V.  u,.  To  point  out,  as  with  a  fin- 
ger ;  to  digit.  Robinson. 

Diy'I-TAT-^p,    a.      {Bot.    &    ZoSl.) 
Branched  like  fingers.  Browne. 

D19'!-TATE-LY,   ad.      In  a    digitate 
manner.  Clarke. 

Dl§f-I-TA'TipN,  n.  {Anat.)  A  division  in  the  form 
of  a  finger.  Dunglison, 

Dip'I-TI-FORM,  a.  [L.  digitus,  a  finger,  and  for- 
ma, form.]  {Bot.)  Formed  like  fingers.  Loudon. 

Dlgf'l-TJ-GRADE,  a.  [L.  digitus,  a  finger,  and 
gradior,  to  walk.]  {ZoSl.)  Walking  upon  the 
toes,  as  the  lion,  cat,  &c.  Brande. 

Dip'I-TJ-GEADE,  n.  {ZoOl.)  An  animal  that 
walks  upon  its  toes,  as  the  lion,  cat,  &c.   Roget. 

t  Dt-GLA'DJ-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  digladior,  digladiatus ; 
gladius,  a  sword.]  To  fight  with  swords: — to 
quarrel ;  to  contend.  Hales. 

t  D!-GLA-D5-A'TipN,  re.  A  combat  with  swords : 
—  contest ; quarrel.  "Soiedigladiations." Evelyn. 

Di'GL'ifPH,  re.  [Gr.  6iyAu<(ios.]  {Arch.)  A  project- 
ing face  with  two  panels  sunk  upon  it ;  an  im- 
perfect triglyph,  with  only  two  channels  instead 
of  three.  Weale. 

t  DIG-NJ-FJ-CA'TION,  re.    Exaltation.      Walton. 

dIg'NI-FIED    (dig'ne-fid),  a.      1.    Invested  with 

ecclesiastical  dignity  ;  distinguished  by  honors. 

Abbots  are  styled  dignified  clerks,  as  having  some  dignity 
in  the  ckurch.  ^  Ayliffe. 

2.  Marked  with  dignity ;  stately ;  noble ;  grave ; 
as,  "  A  dignified  demeanor." 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure. —  fArb,  FAR,  fAst,  fALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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DILIGENT 


DIG'NJ-FY,  V.  a,.  [L.  dignua,  worthy,  and  facio, 
to  make ;  It.  dignificare  ;  Sp.  dignificar!]      \i. 

DIGNIFIED  ;  pp.  DIGNIFYING,  DIGNIFIED.] 

1.  To  invest  with  dignity  ;  to  ennoble  ;  to  ad- 
vance ;  to  prefer  to  office ;  to  promote.  Johnson. 

2.  To  improve  by  some  distinction ;  to  exalt ; 
to  adorn  ;  to  give  lustre  to  ;  to  honor  ;  to  grace. 
"  Your  worth  will  dignify  our  feast."  B.  Jonson. 

DIG'Nl-TA-RY,  n.  (Eccl.)  An  Episcopal  clergy- 
man advanced  to  some  rank  above  that  of  a 
parochial  priest,  as  a  bishop,  dean,  archdeacon, 
and  prebendary.  Swift. 

dIg'NJ-TY,  n.  [L-  dignitas ;  It.  dignith ;  Sp. 
dignidad;  Fr.  digniU.'\ 

1.  Elevated  rank ;  high  place  or  station  ;  ele- 
vation ;  advancement ;  preferment.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  inspires  respect  and  awe ;  hon- 
orable or  elevated  bearing  or  conduct ;  gran- 
deur of  mien  ;  majesty  ;  honorable  distinction. 

These  eyes 
Saw  never  yet  such  dignity  nnd  grace.  Cowper. 

3.  A  person  in  office;  amagistrate.2Pe^. ii.  10. 

4.  t  A  general  or  leading  principle  ;  a  maxim. 
The  sciences  concluding  from  difjniiies  and  principles 

known  by  themselves.  Brovme. 

5.  (Rhet.)  The  right  use  of  tropes.        Craig. 

6.  \Asirol.)  The  position  held  by  a  planet,  in- 
dicating advantage.  Johnson. 

7.  (Eng.  Law!)  High  rank  in  civil  life,  as 
that  of  duke,  earl,  baron,  baronet,  &c.  :  —  high 
rank  in  the  church,  as  that  of  bishop,  dean, 
archdeacon,  and  preliendary.         London  Ency. 

Syn.  — See  Excellence. 

tDJG-NO'TION,  n.  \lj.dignosco,dignotus.'\  Dis- 
tinction ;  a  diagnostic.  Browne. 


DIG'O-NOtrS,  a. 
angle.]     (,Boi.) 


[Gr.  5i'f,  twice,   and 
Having  two  angles. 


ywvia,  an 
Smart. 

DI  OrA'DO.  nt.,  step  by  step.']  {Mws.)  An  ex- 
pression implying  that  the  passage  to  which  it 
refers,  moves  by  conjoint  intervals.  Moore. 

DI'GEAM,  n.  [Gr.  Ms,  twice,  and  yf^ffa,  a  letter.] 
A  union  of  two  letters  in  one  sound.       Barnes. 

DI'GEAPH,  n.  [Gr.  Ji's,  twice,  and  yfid(pw,  to  write.] 
A  union  of  two  vowels  or  of  two  consonants  rep- 
resenting a  single  sound  of  the  voice,  as  ea  in 
heod,  ph  in  p Aial.  Sheridan. 

DI-GRESS',  V.  n.  [L.  digredior,  digressiis  ;  dis, 
apart,  and  gradior,  to  walk  ;  It.  digredire ;  Sp. 
digredir-l  \i.  digressed  ;  pp.  digressing,  di- 
gressed.] To  turn  aside  ;  to  wander ;  to  devi- 
ate from  the  direct  or  regular  path,  or  from 
the  main  design  or  subject ;  to  diverge. 

Thus  far  have  I  digreesed  from  my  former  subject.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Deviate. 

DI-GRES'SION  (de-gr«sh'un),  n.  [L.  digressio ;  It. 
digressions ;  Sp.  digresion  ;  Fr.  digression.] 

1.  The  act  of  digressing ;  a  turning  aside ;  a 
wandering  or  rambling ;  an  excursion. 

But  this  is  mere  digression  trom  my  purpose.  Shak. 

2.  A  passage  deviating  from  the  main  design 
of  a  discourse. 

The  digressions  I  cannot  excuse  otherwise  than  by  the 
confidence  no  man  will  read  them.  Hir  W.  Temple. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  apparent  distance  of  the  in- 
ferior planets  Mercury  and  Venus  from  the  sun ; 
elongation.  Brande. 

j(K^  Elongation  is  applied  indifferently  to  any  plan- 
et, whereas  digression  is  usually  congned  to  the  two 
inferior  ones.    Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  ExcuKsioN. 

Dl-GRES'SION-AL  (de-grSsh'ijn-iil),  a.  Not  per- 
taining to  the  main  design ;  digressive.  "  Di- 
gressional  ornaments."  Warton. 

DJ-GEES'SJVE,  a.  [It.  digressivo  ;  Sp.  digresim  ; 
Fr.  digressif.]  Proceeding  by  digression ;  de- 
viating from  the  main  design.  "  The  digressive 
sallies  of  the  imagination."  Johnson. 

Dj-GRES'SIVE-LY,  ad.    In  the  way  of  digression. 

Di-(^f}^'I-4,  n.  [Gr.  its,  twice,  and  yuv^,  a  fe- 
male.] (Boi.)  A  class  of  plants  having  two 
styles.  P.  Cyc. 

DI-^'?N'!-AN,  ffi.  (Bot.)  Doubly  feminine ;  hav- 
ing two  pistils ;  digynous.  Smart. 

(Bot.)  Having  two  pistils  or 


DIVY-NOUS,  a. 


styles;  digynian. 


Oray. 


DI-HE'DKAL,  a.      {Geom.)    [Gr.  Sis,   twice,    and 
Upa,  a  base.]     Having  two  sides.  Brande. 


DI-HE'DEON,  n. 
or  surfaces. 


(Geom.)  A  figure  with  two  sides 
Buchanan. 


DI-HfiX-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  Sis,  twice,  t'?,  six, 
and  cSpa,  a  base.]  {Crystallography.)  Havin^r 
the  form  of  a  hexahedral  prism  with  trihedral 
summits.  Craig. 

tDf-JU'DJ-oANT,  n. 
mines  or  decides. 


A  judge  ;    one  who  deter- 
Glanville. 


DI-JU'D!-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  dijudico,  dijudicafus.'] 
To  determine  ;  to  decide ;  to  judge,  [r.]  Hales. 

DJ-JU-D!-GA'TIpN,n.  Judicial  distinction.  "Our 
most  abstracted  dijtidications."  [r.]    Cockeram. 

DIKE,  n.  [A.  S.  die  ;  Dut.  dyk  ;  Ger.  deich  ;  Sw. 
(Sr  Slav,  dike  ;  Dan.  dige  ;  Gael,  dige  ;  Ir.  diog.  — 
It.  diga  ;  Fr,  digue.]     J^"  Written  also  dyke. 

1.  A  channel  "to  receive  water  ;  a  ditch.  "Lit- 
tle channels  or  dikes."  Ray. 

2.  A  mound  to  hinder  inundation. 

It  is  God  tlfat  breaks  up  the  floodpates  of  so  great  a  del- 
uge, and  all  the  art  and  industry  of  man  is  not  sutiicient  to 
raise  up  dikes  and  ramparts  against  it,  Cowley. 

3.  {Geol.)  A  mass  of  unstratified  or  igneous 
rock,  such  as  granite,  trap,  or  lava,  appearing 
as  if  injected  into  fissures  in  the  stratified  rock, 
so  as  to  intersect  the  strata.  Brande. 

DIKE,  V.  a.  [i.  diked  ;  pp.  diking,  diked.]  To 
surround  or  to  protect  with  a  dike. 

They  .  .  .  came  to  a  narrow  passage,  well  diked,  near  to  the 
place  where  their  enemies  should  land,  Berners. 

DJ-LA9'FR-ATE,  v.a.  \\j.  dilaeero,  dilaceratus; 
dis,  apart,  and  laeero,  to  rend ;  It.  dilacerare ;  Sp. 
dilacerar ;  Fr.  dilaefrer.]   \i.  dilaoerated  ;  pp. 

DILAOERATING,    DILAOERATED.]       To    tear  ;    tO 

force  in  two ;  to  rend.  Bi'oione. 


DJ-LAq-J^R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  dilaceratio  ;  Sp.  di- 
laeeracion ;  Fr.  dilaceration.]  The  act  of  rend- 
ing in  two  ;  a  rending  in  two,  "  Dilaceration 
of  the  nervous  fibres."  Arbuthrwt. 

fDJ-LA'NI-ATE,  !).  a.  [L.  dilanio,  dilaniatiis.] 
To  tear  in  pieces  ;  to  lacerate.  Howell. 


t  Dt-LA-NJ-A'TION,  re. 
pieces ;  laceration. 


A  tearing  or  rending  in 
Bidlokar. 


DI-LAP'J-DATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dilapido,  ditapidatus ; 
dis,  apart,  and  lapis,  lapidis,  a  stone ;  It.  dilapi- 
dare  ;  Sp.  dilapidar  ;  Fr.  dilapider.]  To  pull 
down ;  to  waste  ;  to  squander. 

Was  her  moderation  seen  in  dilapidating  the  revenues  of 
the  church?  Hurd. 

Dl-LAP'l-DATE,  V.  n.  \i.  DILAPIDATED  ;  pp.  DI- 
LAPIDATING, DILAPIDATED.]  To  go  to  ruiu ; 
to  fall  by  neglect  or  by  decay,  as  a  building. 

The  church  of  Elgin  , .  .  was  at  last . . .  BharaefuUy  suf- 
fered to  dilapidate.  Johnson. 

DI-LAP'I-DAT-5D,  p.  a.  Pulled,  or  throvm,  down  ; 
decayed ;  ruined.  "  Dilapidated  houses."  Bp. 
Horsley.    "  A  dilapidated  foTt}xne."    -Trench. 

DI-LAP-!-DA'TI0N,  re.     [L.  dilapidatio ;   Sp,  di- 
pidacion ;  Fr.  dilapidation.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  dilapidated  ;  decay  ;  ruin. 

The  shameinl  dilapidation  into  which  a  great  empire  must 
fall  by  mean  reparations  upon  mighty  ruins.  Bwke. 

2.  {Eccl.)  The  destruction  or  waste  of  build- 
ings or  other  property  belonging  to  a  spiritual 
living.  Pol.  Diet. 

DJ-LAP'I-DA-TOR,  ft.  One  who  dilapidates  ;  one 
who  pulls  down  ;  one  who  wastes.  Strype. 

Dr-LA-TA-BIL'!-TY,  re.  [It.  dilatabilita  ;  Sp.  di- 
latabili'dad ;  Fr.  dilatabilitd.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing dilatable ;  —  opposed  to  eontraetibility.  Ray. 

DI-LAT'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  dilatoMle ;  Sp.  dilatable.] 
That  may  be  dilated  ;  capable  of  extension, 
"These  [bronchia]  end  in  small  air-bladders, 
dilatable  and  contractible."  Arbuthnot. 

DIL-A-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  dilatatio  ;  It.  dilatazione ; 
Sp.  dilatacimi ;  Fr.  dilatation.]  The  act  of  di- 
lating ;  extension  in  every  direction  ;  an  ex- 
panding. "  The  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the 
apple  of  the  eye."  Smith,  on  Old  Age. 

II  DJ-LATE',  or  DI-LATE',  v.  a.  [L.  dilato,  inten- 
sive of  dijfero,  dilatus ;  dis,  apart,  and  fero,  to 
hefLT ;  Xt.  dilatare ;  S^.dilatar;  Ft.  dilater.]  [i. 

DILATED  ;  pp.  DILATING,   DILATED.] 


1.  To  extend  in  all  directions  ;  to  spread  out ; 
to  expand ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  widen ;  to  distend. 

Satan,  alarmed, 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood. 
Like  Tencritfo  or  Atlas,  unremovcd,  Milton. 

2,  To  relate  at  large  ;  to  tell  diffusely,     [r,] 

A  prayer  of  earnest  heart 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Enlarge. 

]  DI-LATE',  V.  re.  1.  To  widen  ;  to  expand  ;  to 
extend  in  all  directions  ;  as,  "  The  pupil  of  the 
eye  dilates  on  going  into  the  dark." 

2.  To  speak  largely  and  copiously  ;  to  enlarge ; 
to  expatiate  ;  to  descant. 

It  may  be  bchoveful  for  princes  ...  or  their  ministers  to 
dilate  upon  it,  and  improve  their  lustre  by  any  addition  or 
eloquence  of  speech.  Clarendon, 

1 1  DI-LATE',  tt.    Extensive  ;  dilated.  B.  Jonson. 

I  D{-LAT'eR,  n.     One  who  dilates.  Shelton. 

II  D!-LA'TION,  re.     [L.  dilatiO;  Sp.  dilacion;  Fr. 

dilation.]  Delay.  "  Wilful  dilations."  Bp.  Hall. 

I  DI-LA'TIVB,  n.     Tending  to  dilate.      Coleridge. 

I  DI-LA'TOE,  re.  {Anat.)  A  muscle  that  dilates 
any  part.  "  The  dilators  of  the  nose."  Arbuthnot. 

DIL'A-TO-RI-LY,  ad.     In  a  dilatory  manner. 

DIL'A-TO-RI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dil- 
atory ;  slowness ;  sluggishness, 

DIL'A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  dilatorius  ;  It.  §  Sp.  dilato- 
rio ;  Fr.  dilatoire.] 

1.  Inclined  to  delay ;  tardy ;  slow ;  given  to 
procrastination  ;  sluggish  ;  loitering.   Addison. 

2.  {Law.)  Tending,  or  intended,  to  cause  de- 
lay.    "  Dilatory  plea."  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Slow. 

DIL'A-Tp-RY,  re.  {Law.)  That  which  delays  or 
puts  off ;  that  which  causes  delay.  Burrill. 

t  DIL'DO,  re.     The  burden  of  an  old  ballad.    Shak. 

tDI-LEC'TION,  re.  [1,.  dileetio.]  The  act  of  lov- 
ing ;  affection  ;  kindness.  *  Martin. 

DI-LEM'MA,   re.      [Gr.  SlXeft^a ;    Sis,  double,    and 
Aa/ij(?di'w,  to  take  ;  L.  iSf  It. 
Fr.  dilemme.] 

1.  {Logic.)  An  argument  consisting  of  two  or 
more  contradictory  propositions  which  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Fleming. 

jg^The  following  arguments  are  instances  of  the 
dilemma.  "  If  the  patient  either  eats  or  abstains  from 
food,  he  will  die,"  —  "  Whoever  committed  the  fault  ia 
either  too  ignorant  to  be  our  guide,  or  too  dishonest  to 
be  trusted ;  in  either  case,  he  is  unworthy  of  our  con- 
fidence,"    Dr.  Wilson. 

2,  A  situation  in  which  there  is  no  course 
open  free  from  objection  ;  a  vexatious  alterna- 
tive ;  a  difficult  or  doubtful  choice. 


.  iSf  It,  dilemma ;  Sp,  dilenia ; 


A  strong  dilemma  in  a  desperate  case, 
To  act  with  infamy  or  quit  the  place. 


Swift. 


DIL-ET-TJjV'TE,n.;  pi.  DlI.-ET-TAiy'Tt.  [It.] 
An  admirer  or  lover  of  the  fine  arts ;  an  ama- 
teur in  music,  painting,  &c. ;  —  sometimes  ap- 
plied contemptuously  to  an  affected  admirer  of 
the  fine  arts,  or  to  one  who  criticises  them  em- 
pirically. Fairholt. 

DlL-?T-TAN'T5-i§M,  re.  The  quality  or  the  pur- 
suit of  a  dilettante.  Qu.  Rev. 

DIL'I-^ENCE,  re.  [L.  diligentia ;  diligo,  to  love  ; 
It.  diligenza  ;  Sp.  diligencia  ;  Fr.  diligence.] 

1.  Steady  application  to  business  ;  assiduity  ; 
assiduousness ;  industry. 

How  profitable  is  it  for  every  one  of  us  to  be  reminded,  as 
we  are  reminded  when  we  make  ourselves  aware  of  the  deri- 
vation of  diligence  from  "  diligo,"  to  love,  that  the  only  secret 
of  true  industry  in  our  work  is  love  of  that  workl       Trench. 

2.  Carefulness  ;  heed ;  attention  ;  attentive- 
ness ;  —  opposed  to  negligence. 

I  will  receive  it  with  all  diligence  of  spirit.  Sliak. 

3.  {Scottish  Law.)  A  process  by  which  per- 
sons, lands,  or  effects  are  seized  in  e.xecution 
or  in  security  for  debt :  —  a  warrant  issued  by  a 
court  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
or  the  production  of  writings.  Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Industry. 

DIL'I-QEM'CE  (dil'e-zhiins),  n.  [Fr.]  A  four- 
wheeled  carriage  for  conveying  passengers ;  a 
French  stage-coach.  Carter. 

DIL'I-(?BNT,  a.  [L.  diligens;  It,  i,-  Sp.  diligente; 
Fr.  diligent.] 

1.  Constant  in   application  ;  assiduous  ;  not 
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idle ;  busy ;  sedulous ;  active.  "  A  man  dili- 
gent in  his  business."  Prov.  xxii.  29. 

2.  Steadily  and  perseverlngly  applied ;  prose- 
cuted with  constant  eiTort. 

The  judges  shall  make  ailigcut  mtiuisition.    Beut.  xix.  18. 

Syn.  —  One  who  is  dili^cjit  is  fond  of  his  employ- 
ment, and  performs  steadily  the  work  which  he  has 
in  hand  ;  one  who  is  ivdustrious  is  not  only  diligent  in 
performing  his  task,  but  is  desirous  always  to  have 
employment.  One  who  is  busy  is  not  at  leisure. 
One  who  is  erpeditious  performs  his  task  rapidly. 
One  who  is  assiduous  is  constantly  employed.  A  dil- 
igent student ;  assiduous  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  ; 
industrious  in  habit ;  an  industrious  mechanic  ;  expe- 
ditious in  performance  ;  prompt  in  execution.  —  See 
Sedulous. 

DiL'!-9£NT-LY,  ad.     In  a  diligent  manner. 

DILL,  n.  [A.  S.  dile ;  Ger.  dill.']  (Bot.)  An  an- 
nual aromatic  plant  which  produces  seeds  hav- 
ing something  of  the  flavor  of  caraway,  and 
used  as  a  carminative  in  medicine  ;  Anethum 
graveolens.  Brande. 

t  DIL'T4NG,  n.  A  darling  ;  a  favorite  child.  "  The 
dillinr/  of  her  mother."  Drayton. 

DIL'LY,  n.  [A  corruption  of  the  French  dili- 
gence.']    A  small  public  carriage.  Wright. 

So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourne,  glides 

The  Derby  diUy.  carrying  three  insides.  Canning. 

DIL'LY-DALLY,  j).  re.  To  delay;  to  loiter;  to 
linger ;  to  hesitate.  Baker. 

+  DI-LU'C1D,  a.  [L.  dilveidus.]  Clear;  lucid; 
luminous.     "  Dilucid  description."  Bacon. 

t  DI-H7'C!-DATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dilucido,  dilucidaius.] 
To  make  clear  ;  to  elucidate.  Browne. 

t  DI-LU-CI-DA'TION,  n.     Elucidation.        Boyh. 

t  Di-LU-ClD'I-TY,  n.    Clearness.  Holland. 

t  DI-LU'CID-LY,  ad.  Clearly  ;  evidently.  "  Di- 
lucidly  and  fully."  Hammond. 

DIL'y-ENT,  a.  [L.  diluo,  diluens  ;  It.  4r  Sp.  dilu- 
ente.]    Having  the  power  to  make  thin. 

Every  fluid  is  diluent,  as  it  contains  water  in  it.  Arbutknot. 

DIL'U-ENT,  n.  1.  That  which  thins  other  matter  ; 
that  which  increases  fluidity. 

The  gastric  juiee  is  not  a  simple  diluent,  but  a  real  sol- 
vent. Faley. 

2.  {Med.)  Any  drink  which  increases  the  se- 
cretions, and  appears  to  dilute  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  Brande. 

DJ-LDTE',  V.  a.  [L.  diluo,  dilutus ;  dis,  apart, 
and  luo,  to  wash  ;  It.  diluire ;  Sp.  diluir ;  Fr. 
diluer.]  [i.  diluted  ;  pp.  diluting,  diluted.] 

1.  To  make  thin ;  to  attenuate  by  the  admix- 
ture of  other  liquids ;  as,  "  To  dilute  wine." 

2.  To  make  weak.  "  Lest  these  colors  should 
be  diluted."  Newton. 

DJ-LUTE',  V.  n.     To  become  diluted.  Reid. 

DI-LUTE',  a.  Thin ;  attenuated ;  reduced  in 
strength  ;  weak ;  as,  "A  dilute  acid  " ;  "If  the 
red  and  blue  colors  were  more  dilute.^'  Neivton. 
"  A  dilute  and  waterish  exposition."     Hopkins. 

DI-LUT'jpD-LY,  ad.    In  a  diluted  manner. 

DI-LCtTE'N^SS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  dilute.  Wilkins. 

DI-LUT'^;e,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  dilutes. 
'"  "Water  is  the  only  diluter."  Arbutknot. 

DI-LU'TION,  re.     [Sp.  diluidon ;  Fr.  dilution.] 

1.  The  act  of  diluting,  or  making  thin  or  weak. 
Opposite  to  dilution  is  coagulation  or  thickening.  Arbutlinot. 

2.  A  diluted  or  weak  liquid. 

DJ-LU'VI-AL,  a.  [L.  diluvialis  ;  diluvium,  a  flood.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  deluge  or  flood ;  diluvian. 
"The  diluvial  theory."  Hitchcock. 

2.  Caused  by  a  deluge.  "  Diluvial  elevations 
and  depressions."  Hitchcock. 

DI-LU'Vt-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  attributes  certain 
geological  phenomena  to  a  deluge.  Clarke. 

DJ-LU'VJ-AN,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  diluviano ;  Fr.  diht- 
vien.]    Relating  to  the  deluge ;  diluvial.  Burnet. 

t  DJ-LU'VI-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  diluvio,  diluviatus.] 
To  run  or  flow  as  a  flood.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

DI-LU'V{-ON,  n.    Same  as  Diluvium.  Buckland. 

D{-LU'VI-t/M,  n.     \Ij.,  u,  deluge]     (Geol.)    Ac- 


cumulations of  sand  or  gravel,  sometimes  mixed 
with  clay  and  bowlders,  the  evident  result  of  gla- 
cio-aqueous  agency ;  drift.  Hitchcock. 

dIm,  a.  [A.  S.  dim.]  1.  fWeak  in  sound;  of  a 
low  tone.  "He  heard  a  murmuring  full  low 
and  dim."  Chaucer. 

2.  Not  seeing  clearly ;  not  quick  to  see.  "The 
dim,  weak  sight."  Dryden.  "  Mine  eyes  grow 
dim."     Shak. 

3.  Dull  of  apprehension  ;  obtuse.  "  The  un- 
derstanding is  dim."  Rogers. 

4.  Not  clearly  seen;  imperfectly  discerned; 
obscure.     "  ZKm  to  our  internal  view."     Pope. 

5.  Not  shining  brightly  or  vividly  ;  dull ;  as, 
"  A  dim  light." 

How  is  the  gold  become  dim\  Lam.  iv.  1. 

6.  Dusky  ;  dark ;  not  luminous. 

Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 

To  hide  thee  fioux  prevention.  ShaJ:. 

DIM,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  adimmian.]  \i,  dimmed  ;  pp. 
dimming,  dimmed.] 

1.  To  render  incapable  of  seeing  clearly ;  to 
darken.     "  It  rfims  the  dazed  eyes."       Spenser. 

Gazing  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight.         Shak. 

2.  To  make  less  bright;  to  render  less  con- 
spicuous ;  to  obscure. 

The  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  [the  sun's]  glory.  Shak. 

The  principal  figure  in  a  picture  is  like  a  king  among  his 
courtiers,  who  dims  all  bis  attendants.  Dj'i/den. 

DIM,  71.  (Mus.)  Contraction  of  diTninuendo.  Moore. 

+  DIM'BLE,  n.  [A.  S.  dim  hoi,  a  dim  hole,  a  cave. 
Todd.]    A  bower ;  a  cell ;  a  dingle.     B.  Jonson. 

DIME,  n.  [L.  decima,  a  tenth  ;  decern,  ten  ;  Norm. 
Fr.  dieme ;  Fr.  disme,  or  dime^  A  silver  coin 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  value  of  ten  cents  ; 
the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar.  Patterson. 

DJ-MEN'SION  (de-men'shun),  re.  [L.  diinensio  ;  di- 
metior,  to  measure ;  It.  dimensione ;  Sp.  §  Fr. 
diinension.] 

1.  The  measure  or  compass  of  a  thing  ;  exten- 
sion in  one  direction;  length, breadth,' or  thick- 
ness.    "  The  dimensions  of  the  room."     Swift. 

These  as  a  line  their  long  dimension  drew.         Milton. 

2.  (Algebra.)  A  literal  factor  of  a  term ;  as, 
"  a^bx^  is  a  term  of  six  dimensions."      Davies. 

DI-MEN'SIQNED  (de-mSn'shund),  a.  Having  di- 
mensions ;  —  used  in  composition.  Pope. 

DI-MBN'SION-LESS,  a.     Without  any  bulk. 

The  orb  of  Saturn  itself  grows  dimensionless  when  com- 
pared to  that  vast  extent  of  space  which  the  stellar-solar 
systems  possess  and  occupy.  IFartmrton. 

DI-MEN'SI-TY,  n.     Dimension,     [r.]         Howell. 
DI-MEN'S5VE,  a.     Marking  the  boundaries. 

But  who  can  mark  the  soul's  dimensive  hues?       Davies. 

||DtM'¥-T?E  [dJm'e-ter,  Ja.  K.  Wb.;  dl'me-ter, 
Sm,.],  a.  [Gr.  (5i/ifr(jos ;  Us,  two-fold,  and  fiirpov, 
a  measure ;  L.  dimeter.]  Having  two  poetical 
measures.  Tyrwhitt. 

II  DIM'JE-TpR,  re.  A  poetic  measure  of  four  feet; 
a  series  of  two  metres.  Beck. 


DI-MET'EJC, 
kinds. 


(Min.)    Having  axes  of  two 
Clarke. 


DIM'-EYED  (dira'ld),  a.  Having  indistinct  vis- 
ion; dim-sighted.  Armstrong. 

t  DIM-I-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  dimicatio.]  The  act 
of  fighting;  a  battle.  Bailey. 

tDI-MID'I-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dimidio,  dimidiatus.] 
To  divide  into  two  parts.  Cockeram. 

DI-MID'I-ATB,  a.  1.  Having  half  the  regular 
extent.  '  "The  dimidiate  platform  of  your  stair- 
case." Tucker. 

2.  (Bot.)  Halved,  as  when  a  leaf  or  a 
leaflet  has  only  one  side  developed,  or  a 
stamen  has  only  one  lobe  or  cell.  Gray. 

Sometimes  the  anthers  are  one-celled  by  the 
suppression  of  one  lobe,  being  dimidiate,  or  re- 
duced, as  it  were,  to  half-stamens.  Gray. 

DI-MID-I-A'TION,  n.  [L.  dimidiatio.]  Division 
into  two  equal  parts,     [e.]  Bailey. 

DJ-MIN'ISH,  V.  a.  [L.  diminuo ;  dis,  apart,  and 
minuo,  to  lessen  ;  It.  diminuire ;  Sp.  diminuir ; 
Fr.  diminuer.]  [i.  diminished  ;  pp.  diminish- 
ing, diminished.] 

1.  To  make  less  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  abate.  "  Thou 
shalt  diminish  the  price  of  it."       Lev.  xxv.  16. 


In  a  diminute  manner; 
Bp.  Sanderson. 


2.  To  take  away ;  to  subtract. 

Te  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you, 
neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it.  Beut.  iv,  2. 

3.  To  reduce  ;  to  impair ;  to  degrade,    [u.] 

Impiously  they  thought 
Thee  to  diminish.  Milton. 

4.  {Mus.)  To  make  smaller  by  a  semitone,  as 
a  minor  interval,  Dwight. 

DI-MIN'ISH,  V.  n.  To  grow  or  become  less ;  to 
decrease  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  be  reduced. 

Crete's  ample  fields  diminish  to  our  eye.  jPope. 

Syn.  —  See  Abate. 
DI-MIn'ISH-^R,  re.   He  who,  or  that  which,  dimin- 
ishes. Todd. 
DJ-MIN'ISH-ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  manner  to  lessen. 
tDI-MIN'lSH-MENT,   n.     Diminution  ;  a  lessen- 
ing.                                         '         Sir  J.  Cheke. 

DI-MIJ\r-U-E^r' DO.  [It.,  diminishing.]  (Mus.) 
A  direction  to  lessen  the  volume  of  sound  from 
loud  to  soft; — usually  marked  thus  [;;::=-]. 

tDJ-MIN'U-ENT,  «.     Lessening.    Bp.  Sanderson. 

t  DIM'I-NUTE,  u.     Small ;  diminutive.      Gorges. 

tDIM'I-NUTE-LY,  ad. 
diminutively. 

DIM-I-NU'TION,  n.  [L.  diminutio;  It.  diminu- 
zione ;  Sp.  diminucion ;  Fr.  diminution^ 

1.  The  act  of  diminishing ;  a  lessening. 

Not  capable  of  any  diminution  or  augmentation.    Hooker. 

2.  The  state  of  being  diminished  or  growing 
less;  decrease.  Locke. 

3.  A  loss  or  deprivation  of  dignity ;  degrada- 
tion ;  discredit. 

Nor  thinks  it  diminution  to  be  ranked 

In  military  honor  next.  Fhilips. 

4.  {Arch.)  The  gradual  decrease  of  the  diam- 
eter of  a  column  as  it  rises.  Johnson. 

5.  {Mus.)  The  imitation  of,  or  reply  to,  a 
subject  in  notes  of  half  the  length  or  value  of 
those  of  the  subject  itself,  as  in  figures.   Moore. 

6.  {Law.)  An  omission,  imperfection,  or  de- 
ficiency in  a  record.  Burrill. 

DI-MIN'IT-TIVE,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  diminutive;  Fr. 
diminutif.]  Small  of  the  kind ;  very  small ;  too 
small ;  little ;  contracted ;  minute. 

The  poor  wren. 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 
Her  young  ones  in  tbe  nest,  against  the  owl.        Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Little. 
D{-MIN'II-TIVE,  re.  1.  Something  very  small,  [n.] 

Follow  his  chariot;  monster-like  be  shown 

For  poorest  diminutives,  for  doits.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  diminishes.  "Diminutives, 
alteratives,  cordials.",    [r.]  Burton. 

3.  {Gi'a'/n.)  A  word  formed  from  another  to 
denote  a  smaller  object  of  the  same  kind,  as, 
gosling,  a  little  goose,  manikin,  a  little  man, 
formed  respectively  from  goose  and  m.an. 

DJ-MiN'y-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  diminutive  manner. 

DJ-MIN'y-TjVE-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being 
diminutive  ;  smallness ;  littleness.         Student. 

Somewhat  dim.  —  See  Dimmish. 


[L.  dimissio ;  It.  dimissione.] 
dismission.  Barrow. 


DIM'ISH,  M. 
fDI-MlS'SION,  n. 
Leave  to  depart 

DIM'IS-SO-RY  [dim'is-siir-e,  T^^J.F.Ja.Sm.Wb.; 
di-mis'sur-e,  S.  K.],  a.  [L.  dimissorius.]  Dis- 
missing to  another  jurisdiction. 

Without  the  bishop's  dimissory  letters,  presbyters  might 
not  go  to  another  diocese.  Bp.  Twjlor. 

t  Dt-MIT',  V.  a.     [L.  dimitto.] 

1.  To  allow  to  go  ;  to  send  away.      Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  grant ;  to  farm ;  to  let.  Huloet. 

DIM'I-TY,  re.  [Dut.  diemet.'j  A  cotton  cloth  of 
thick  texture,  striped  or  otherwise  ornamented 
in  the  loom,  and  very  rarely  dyed.  B^'ande. 

dIji'LY,  ad.    In  a  dim  manner ;  not  clearly. 

DIM'MJNG,  n.  The  act  of  making,  or  of  becoming, 
dim.  "  The  dimming  of  our  shining  star."  Shak. 

dIm'MJSH,  a.     Somewhat  dim. 

My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimmish  grown.  Swift. 

DtM'N?SS,n.   [A.S.  dimnes.]  1.  Dulness  of  sight. 

Not  with  a  total  blindness, . . .  but  such  a  dimness  that  they 

could  not  see  any  thing  distinctly.  Mp.  Patrick. 

2.   Dulness   of  comprehension ;   obtuseness. 

"  Dimness  of  perception."  Decay  of  Piety. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAeE,  FAR,  fAST,  fALL  ;    HEIE,  HER; 
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3.  Something  that  causes  indistinct  vision ; 
darkness  ;  obscurity. 

With  such  thick  dimness  of  excited  dust 

In  tlicir  impetuous  marcli  tliey  fillea  tlie  air.  Cowper. 

4.  Want  of  brightness  ;  faintness  of  color. 
"  Dimness  on  the  beamy  gold."  Tickell. 

5.  Dismalness  ;  gloominess.     "  Trouble  and 
darkness,  dimness  of  anguish."        Isa.  viii.  22. 

Syn.  —  See  Darkness. 

DI-m6E'PHISM,  n.  [Gr.  6is,  double,  and  pop^^, 
form.]  {Min.)  The  property  which  certain 
substances,  as  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphur, 
have  of  crystallizing  in  two  forms.  Vana. 

DI-MOR'PHOyS,  u.  (Min.)  Assuming  two  crys- 
talline forms.  Phillips. 

DtM'PLE  (dira'pl),  n.  [dint,  a  hole  ;  dintle,sx\itt\e 
hole  ;  by  a  careless  pronunciation,  dimple.  Skin- 
ner. —  See  Di>EiiLE.]  A  small  natural  cavity  in 
the  cheek,  chin,  or  other  part  of  the  face. 

In  eacl\  chcelc  appears  a  pretty  dimple; . . . 
Tliese  lovely  caves,  these  round,  euclianting  pits, 
Opened  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  lilcing.       Sliak. 

DIM'PLE,  V.  n.  To  sink  in  small  cavities. 

And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main.        Jh-yden. 

DIM'PLED  (dlm'pld),  «.     Set  with  dimples.  Shak. 

DIM'PLY,  a.  Full  of  dimples ;  dimpled.  "The 
dimply  pool."  Thomson. 

DIM'— SEEN,  a.     Indistinctly  seen.         Thomson. 

DIM'-SIGHT'^D  (-sit'ed),  u.     Having  dim  sight. 

DIM'-SIGHT'(;D-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
dim-sighted  ;  indistinctness  of  sight.  Roget. 

dIm'-TWIN-KLJNG,  u.  Twinkling  dimly.  Clarke. 

DIN,  re.  [A.  S.  dyne.']  A  loud  or  rattling  noise  ; 
a  violent  and  continued  sound ;  clatter.  "The 
odious  din  of  war."  Milton. 

DIN,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  dynian,  dynan.']     [*'.  dinneu  ; 

pp.  DINNING,  DINNED.] 

1.  To  stun  with  noise  ;  to  assail  with  clamor. 

Din  your  ears 
Witli  hungry  cries.  Otway. 

2.  To  impress  with  clamorous  repetition. 

upl 
in  my  ears  the  fblly  of  refusing  honors. 

t  d!n'AE-)GHY,  re.  [Gr.  Sis,  two-fold,  and  ipy^n, 
government.]  A  form  of  government  in  which 
two  persons  have  the  supreme  control.    Baihy. 

DIN'DLE,  re.  A  local  term  applied  to  the  com- 
mon and  to  the  com  sow-thistles,  and  also  to 
hawkweed.  Farrn.  Ency. 

DINE,  V.  re.  [A.  S.  dynan.  —  It.  desinare;  Fr. 
diner.]  [i.  dined  ;  pp.  dining,  dined.]  To  eat 
dinner  ;  to  eat  the  chief  meal  of  the  day. 

DINE,  V.  a.  To  give  a  dinner  to  ;  to  furnish  with 
dinner  or  a  meal ;  to  feed.  Dryden. 

DIN'fR-OUT,  re.  One  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
dining  in  company,  and  away  from  his  own 
home.  Ed.  Rev. 

tDJ-NET'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  Siffw,  to  whirl.]  Whirl- 
ing round ;  vertiginous.  "  A  spherical  figure  is 
most  commodious  for  dinetical  uiQtion." Browne. 

DING,  11.  a.  [A.  S.  dencgan  ;  Gael,  diong,  to  tin- 
kle.] [i.  DINGED ;  pp.  dinging,  dinged.  —  The 
preterite  dung  is  nearly  obsolete.] 

1.  To  dash  with  violence  ;  to  hurl.     Marston. 

2.  To  impress  with  force.  Johnson. 

DING,  B.n.  To  bluster;  to  huff.  [Low.]  Arbiithnot. 

DING'-DONG,  re.    A  word  expressing  the  sound 

made  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  Shak. 

DIN'GjpY,  re.    A  Bengal  ferry-boat.  Malcom. 

DIN'(?I-Ni5SS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  dingy. 

DIN'GLE  (ding'gl,  82),  re.     [Generally  considered 
a  diminutive  of  A.  S.  den,  or  denu,  a  vale.   Rich- 
ardson.}    A  hollow  between  hills  ;  a  dale. 
I  linow  each  lane,  and  every  allev  green, 
Dijigle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood.  Milan. 

DIN'GLE-DAN'GLE,    ad.       Carelessly   pendent. 
"  Boughs  hanging  dingle-dangle."         Warton. 
t  DING'THRIFT,  re.    A  spendthrift.         Granger. 
DIN'^Y  (din'je),  a.    [A.  S.  dunnian,  to  darken.] 

1.  'Of  a  dark  brown  color ;  dun ;  dusky  ;  ob- 
scure.    "  The  dingy  sea."  Ellis. 

2.  Soiled;  sullied;  dirty;  as," Adingyta.ce." 


She  had  continually  interrupted  my  repose  with  dinning 
■"     "    •  Fielding. 


DIN'^Y,  re.     (Naut.)  A  small  boat.     "  The  ship's 
dingy,  or  smallest  boat."  Molyneiix. 

DiN'INO-R66M,».  Aroomtodinein.  Bp.  7' 


DIN'NgR,  re.  [A.  S.  di/nan,  to  dine.  —  Gael.  S;  Ir. 
dinneir,  dinner.  —  it.  desinare ;  Fr.  diner,  to 
dine.]    The  chief  meal  of  the  day. 

DIN'NpE— BELL,  n.  A  bell  rung  to  announce  that 
dinner  is  ready.  Clarlie. 

DIN'N^E-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  dinner.     Fuller. 

DIN'N(;R-TA'BLE,  re.  A  table  prepared  for  din- 
ner ;  the  table  at  which  dinner  is  served. 

DIN'NJgR-TIME,  re.     The  time  of  dining.      Shak. 

Df-JVOR  '^rIS,  n.  [Gr.  iuvii,  terrible,  and  Spvit,  a 
bird.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  extinct  gigantic  birds 
of  the  family  Struthionidce,  the  remains  of  sev- 
eral species  of  which  have  been  found  in  New 
Zealand.  Baird. 

Di-J^O-THE' RI-tlM,  n.  {Pal.)  See  Deinothe- 
RiUM.  '  Buckland. 

DINT,  re.     [A.  S.  dynt.—See  Dent.] 

1.  t  A  blow ;  a  stroke.     "  That  mortal  dint.** 

Milton. 

2.  The  mark  made  by  a  blow,  or  by  violent 
pressure ;  a  dent.  Dryden. 

3.  Force  ;  power.  "  By  dint  of  arms."  Ad- 
dison.    "  By  dint  of  reason."    Bolingbroke. 

O,  now  you  weep,  and  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity.  Sheik. 

t  DifNT,  V.  a.  To  mark  by  a  blow  or  by  pressure  ; 
to  make  a  dent  in  ;  to  dent.  Spenser. 

DI-NU-MfR-A'TION,  re.  [L.  dinumeratio  ;  It.  di- 
numerazione.}  The  act  of  numbering  one  by 
one  or  singly ;  enumeration,     [r.]        Bullokar. 

11  DI-6C'S-SAN,  or  DI-O-CE'SAN  [di-os'e-s&n,  S. 
W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.  C;  dl-6g'e-zan,  P.  Sm. ;  dl- 
o-se's^n,  Bailey,  Johnson,  Barclay.  Dyche, 
Hees;  dl'o-sS-sfin,  T-F6.],  re.  [\X.  S^  &^. diocesano ; 
Fr.  diocesain.}  A  bishop  as  he  stands  related 
to  his  own  clergy  or  ilock.  South. 

II  DI-09'5-sAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  diocese.  "Dio- 
cesan or  provincial  synods."  Spelman. 

DI'0-CESE,  re.  [Gr.  SioiKtiais  ;  Sis,  apart,  otKioi,  to 
dwell ;  L.  diwcesis  ;  Fr.  diocese."] 

1.  A  district ;  a  province.  L.  Addison. 

2.  (Eccl.)  The  territorial  extent  of  a  bishop's 
jurisdiction  ;  a  bishopric  :  see  of  a  bishop  ;  — 
"written  also  diocess.  *'  The  diocese  of  Win- 
chester." Raleigh. 

Syn.  —  See  Bishopric. 

t  DI-p-CES'^;-N5R,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a 
diocese.  Bacon. 

DI-6C-TA-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  Sis,  double,  iKTii, 
eight,  and  eSpa,  a  base.]  {Crystallography.) 
Noting  a  crystal,  the  faces  of  which  form  two 
octahedrons.  Craig. 

DI'0-D6n,  n.  [Gr.  Sis,  double,  and  iSovs,  iSdvros, 
a  tooth.]  {IchJ)  A  genus  of  plectognathic  fishes, 
with  undivided  jaws,  each  with  a  single  and 
continuous  plate.  They  have  the  power  of  in- 
flating the  helly,  as  have  also  the  fishes  of  the 
allied  genus  Tetrodon,  and  both  are  sometimes 
called  globe-fishes.  Baird. 

DI-0-D6n-0-CEPH'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Si;,  double, 
SSohs,  iSdvTos,  a  tooth,  and  Ke<pa?.fi,  ahead.]  {Zoijl.) 
Having  two  sets  of  teeth.  Craig. 

Di-(E'CI-A  {Al-s'sbe-g),  re.  [Gr.  i5ic,  double,  and 
otKia,  a  house.]  {Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  which 
have  male  or  stamen-bearing  flowers  on  one 
plant,  and  female  or  pistil-bearing  flowers  on 
another,  as  willows.  P.  Cyc. 

DI-CE'CIOyS  (-e'shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  stamens 
on  one  plant,  and  pistils  on  another.       P.  Cyc. 

DI-6m-E-DE'j,  re.  ( Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  sub-famiiy  Diomedinie,  inhabiting  the  north 
and  south  seas,  and  being  the  largest  of  all 
water-birds ;  the  albatross.  Baird. 

Di-0-ME-DrjV.m,  n.pl. 
(Omiih.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order  An- 
seres  and  family  Pro- 
cellaridfs ;  albatrosses. 
—  See  Albatross. 

Gray. 


Diomedea  cauta. 


DI-O-PHAN'TINE,  a.  Relating  to  Diophantus,  or 
to  his  mathematical  analysis.  Hamilton. 

DI-6p'SIde,  re.  [Gr.  his,  two-fold,  and  ,5iJ-is,  ap- 
pearancej  (Min.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene  ;  white 
augite.  It  consists  entirely  of  silica,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  and  is  of  a  white,  grayish,  or  grayish- 
green  color.  Dana. 

DI-6p'SIS,n.  [Gr. i5io;/-is,  a  view  through.]  (Ent.) 
A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  remarkable  for 
having  the  eyes  and  antennae  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  slender  horny  peduncles  rising 
from  the  sides  of  the  head.  Brande. 

DI-6p'TASE,  re.  [Gr.  Sid,  through,  and  Surofiai,  to 
see.]  (Min.)  A  crystallized  silicate  of  copper  of 
an  emerald-green  color  ;  emerald  copper.  Dana. 

DI-6P'TRA,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Sioirrpa ;  Sii,  through, 
and  Jirro/joi,  to  see.]  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  altitude  of  distant  objects.         Weale. 

DI-OP'TRJC,         ;  a.  [Gr.  Sioi,Tp,K6s  ;  Sia,  through, 

DI-OP'TRl-CAL,  )  and  oVro/aai,  to  see.]     Relating 

to    dioptrics  :  —  affording    a    medium  for   the 

sight ;  assisting  the  sight  in  the  view  of  distant 

objects.  "  Grinders  of  dioptrical  glasses." Boyle. 

DI-OP'TRICS,  n.pl.  (Opt.)  That  part  of  optics 
which  treats  of  the  refractions  of  light  passing 
through  different  mediums,  as  the  air,  water, 
glass,  &c. ;  refraction  of  light.  Brande. 

DI-Q-RA'MA  [dl-o-ra'mj,  Sm.  C;  dI-o-rSl'm!i,  Ja.], 
re.  [Gr.  Siopiw,  to  see  through  ;  Si6,  through,  and 
di>6w,  to  see  ;  It.  diorama.]  A  mode  of  painting 
and  scenic  exhibition,  invented  by  two  French 
artists,  Daguerre  and  Bouton,  and  producing  a 
very  high  degree  of  optical  illusion. 

fl®-The  peculiar  and  almost  magical  effect  of  the 
diorama  arises,  in  a  considerable  measure,  from  the 
contrivance  employed  in  exhibiting  tile  painting, 
wlxicll  is  viewed  through  a  large  aperture  or  prosce- 
nium. Beyond  this  opening  the  picture  is  placed  at 
such  a  distance  that  the  light  is  thrown  upon  it,  at  a 
proper  angle,  from  the  roof,  which  is  glazed  with 
ground  glass,  and  cannot  be  seen  by  the  spectator, 
who  is  in  comparative  darkness,  receiving  no  otlier 
light  than  what  is  reflected  from  the  painting  itself. 
By  means  of  shutters  or  curtains  the  light  may  be  di- 
minished oi-  increased  at  pleasure,  and  some  parts  of 
the  picture  being  transparent,  light  may  be  admitted 
through  it,  —  an  artifice  wllich  secures  the  advantages 
of  painting  in  transparency  without  its  defects.  P.Cijc. 

DI-O-RAM'JC,  it.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a 
diorama.  Month.  Rev. 

DI'p-RI§M,  re.  [Gr.  SioptciiSs ;  Sti,  through,  and 
Upos,  boundary.]  Distinction  or  definition.  More. 

DI-p-RIS'TJC,  )  a.  [Gr.  Siop^miKds.]  Defin- 
DI-O-RIS'TJ-CAL,  5  ing;  distinguishing.  SmaH. 
tDl-p-EIS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.    Distinctively.  More. 

Di'p-RlTE,  re.  (Min.)  The  variety  of  trap  or 
greenstone  in  which  felspar,  or  orthoclase,  is  re- 
placed by  albite.  Dana. 

Dl-p-RIT'IC,  u.  (Min.)  Resembling,  or  contain- 
ing, diorite.  '  Craig. 

DI-pR-THO'SJS,  re.  [Gr.  SiSpBums;  5/a,  through, 
and  Spbas,  straight.]  (Surg.)  The  art  or  the  act 
of  straightening  crooked  limbs.  Harris. 

Di-0S-Cb'RE-4,n.pl.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
wtich  furnish  the  tropical  esculents  called  yams ; 
—  so  named  from  Dioscorides,  an  eminent  Greek 
botanist.  P.  Cyc. 

DI-6^  'MA,  re.  [Gr.  Sid,  through,  and  S\tD,  to  have 
an  odor.]  (Bot^  A  genus  of  rutaceous  shrubs 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  have 
alternate  simple  leaves,  strongly  marked  with 
dots  of  transparent  oil,  and  diffusing  a  power- 
ful odor  when  bruised.  P.  Cyc. 

DI-OS'MINE,  re.  (Chem.)  A  substance  extracted 
from  the  leaves  of  Diosma  crinata.  Craig. 

DI-b'TA,  re.  [L.]  (j4»z<.)  A  jar  or  drinking-pot 
with  two  handles  ;  an  amphora.  Ed.  Ency. 

DI-6X'JDE,  )i.  [Gr.  Sis,  twice,  and  Eng.  oxide.] 
(CheTn.)  A  combination  of  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  with  two  of  some  positive  body ;  a  sub- 
oxide. Hoblyn. 

DI-6x'Y-LITB,  re.  [Gr,  Sis,  double,  d^Os,  acid,  and 
^idos,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  consisting 
of  sulphate  of  lead  and  carbonate  of  lead.  Dana. 

DIP,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  dippan  ;  Dut.  doopcti;  Ger.  tau- 
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fen.']  \i.  DIPPED ;  pp.  dipping,  dipped.  — 
Sometimes  dipt.    Dryden.'] 

1.  To  immerse ;  to  plunge  into  any  liquid. 
"Dip  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar."     Ruth  ii.  14. 

2.  To  moisten  ;  to  damp  ;  to  wet.     [u.] 

And  though  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold,  shuddering  dew 
i>^ps  me  all  o'er.  JUilton. 

_3-  To  engage  in,  as  any  affair.  "  He  was  .  .  . 
dipt  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Commons."  Dryden. 

4.  "iiTo  mortgage  ;  to  pledge. 

Live  on  the  use,  and  never  dip  thy  lands.  Dryden. 

5.  To  take  out  with  a  ladle  or  other  small 
vessel ;  as,  "  To  dip  water  with  a  cup." 

6.  To  baptize  by  immersion.  Clarice, 

DIP,  V.  n.  1.  To  plunge,  as  with  a  ladle  into  a 
liquid,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  from  it. 

We  have  snakes  in  our  cups  and  in  our  dishes:  and  who- 
ever dips  too  deep  will  find  death  in  the  pot.         V  Estrange. 

2.  To  enter ;  to  pierce  ;  to  penetrate. 

The  vulture  dipjrmg  in  Prometheus'  side.         Glanville. 

3.  To  enter  slightly  into  any  thing. 

I  sometimes  find  more  [repetitions]  upon  dipping  in  the 
first  volume.  J*ope. 

4.  To  do  or  to  take  any  thing  at  random. 
Wouldst  thou  prefer  him  to  some  man  ?    Suppose 

I  dipped  among  the  worst,  and  Staius  chose.        Dryden. 

5.  To  incline,  as  the  magnetic  needle,  or  as 
a  stratum  of  rock. 

The  needle  assumes  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  dip- 
ping down  at  an  angle  of  7<y^  2G"  7'.  Silliman. 

Dip,  n.  1.  The  act  of  dipping  or  immersing  in 
any  liquid.     "  The  dip  of  oars."  Glover. 

2.  (^Magnetism.')  The  inclination  of  a  mag- 
netic needle,  or  the  angle  which  it  makes  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  when  poised  on  its 
centre  of  gravity  and  at  liberty  to  turn  in  the 
vertical  plane.  Brande. 

3.  {Geol.)  The  angle  which  strata  make  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon,  or  the  point  of  the 
compass  towards  which  the  strata  slope.    Lyell. 

4;  Sweet  sauce  for  pudding.  Forby. 

5.  Sauce  made  of  fat  pork  for  fish.     [TJ.  S.] 

6.  A  candle  made  by  dipping.  Smart. 
Dip  of  tlie  horizon,  {J^Tavt.)  the  angle  comprehended 

between  two  lines  drawn  from  the  point  of  observa- 
tion, one  horizontal,  and  the  other  a  tangent  to  the 
surface  of  the  sea ;  the  apparent  angular  depression 
of  the  visible  horizon.  Brande. 

DI-PAS'jEHAL,  a.  [Gr.  i't,  double,  and  7rdir;^a,the 
passover.]    Including  two  passovers.  Carpenter. 

DIP'CHlCK,  B.     (Ormrt.)  A  dabchick.       Carew. 

DI-P£e'!-ANTH,  n.  [Gr.  ii;,  double,  Trfp?,  about, 
and  avQos,  a  flower.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  the  flowers 
of  which  consist  of  two  floral  envelopes.  Craig. 

Dl-PET'A-LOtJS,  a.  [Gr.  his,  double,  and  i^lraXov, 
a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  a  corolla  having 
only  two  petals.  Alaimder. 

II  DIPH'THONG  (dip'thong)  [dip'tbBng,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Sm.  C. ;  dif  Ih5ng,  E.  K.  Scott ;  dlfthSng  or 
dip'thong,  Ja.],  n.  [Gr.  ^((/tOoyyos;  i5(f,  double, 
and  00£yyo^ai,  to  utter ;  L.  diphthongus',^'Fr.diph- 
tkongue.']  A  union  of  two  vowels  in  one  sylla- 
ble ;  as  in  vain,  C«sar,  brow. 

jggp-  A  diphthong  is  proper  if  both  the  vowels  are 
sounded,  as  in  boit ;  improper,  if  only  one  of  the  vow- 
els is  sounded ,  as  in  beat. 

j8(g=  "  In  the  English  pronunciation  of  diphthong, 
triphthong,  aphthonir,  and  ophthalmic,  dropping  the  h, 
which  in  our  language  is  superfluous  as  a  mark  of  as- 
piration with  a  consonant,  we  pronounce  tlie  remain- 
ing consonant  j»  in  the  usual  manner."     Smart. 

II  DIPH'THONG  (dip'thSng),  v.  a.  To  form  or  pro- 
nounce as  a  diphthong,     [h.]  Ch.  Ob. 

II  DIPH-THOn'GAL  (dip-thong'g?),  82)  [dip'thong- 
gjl,  Sm.;  dlf-tiiong  gjl,  K.  Wb.J,  a.  Having  the 
nature  of  a  diphthong.  P.  Cyc. 

II  DIPH-TH6N'GAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
diphthong.     [li.]       '  Wylie. 

Di-PHU-CEPH'4-LA,n.pl.  [Gr.  ii#i7f,  of  double 
nature,  and  Kii^aJ.ri,  the  head.]  (Ent.)  A  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects.  P.  Cyc. 

DI-PHYL'LOUS,  or  DIPH'YL-LOCrS  (131),  a.  [Gr. 
SlipvXf.os ;  lis,  double,  and  ipi'/.Uv,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.) 
Two-leaved.  Smart. 

DIP-L.a-CJjV'THUS,n.  [Gr.  ItnXios,  double,  and 
axavtia,  a  spine.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
placoid  fishes.  Agassiz. 
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Dl-PLEi'DO-SCOPE,  11.  [Gr.  iiirUos,  double,  cKos, 
form,  and  oKo-rzlbj,  to  view,]  (  Optics.)  An  optical 
instrument  for  indicating  the  passage  of  the  sun 
or  a  star  over  the  meridian,  by  the  coincidences 
of  two  images,  formed  by  a  single  and  a  double 
reflection.  Brande. 

DI-PLEU'RA,  n.  [Gr.  ImUos,  double,  and  liupA,  a 
tail.]    {Pal.)    A  genus  of  fossil  trilobites. P2'c?e^. 

Di-PLiJV'THI-6s,n.  [Gr.  Sis,  double,  aniirXivBos, 
a  brick.]  (Arch.)  A  wall  two  bricks  thick.  Grier. 

DIP'LO-DOtJS,  n.  [Gr.  SnT?.6os,  double,  and  6liaiit, 
a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  placoid 
fishes  found  in  the  coal  formation.        Agassiz. 

DIP'LO-5,  n.  [Gr.  iiTr).6ri,  joining  ;  Fr.  diploL"] 
{Anat.)  The  horny  or  spongy  substance  between 
the  tables  of  the  skull.  Brande. 

DIP-LO-(?EN'{C,  a.  [Gr.  hmUos,  double,  and  yf xi/dw, 
to  produce.]  Producing  two  substances  :  — par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  two  bodies.  Craig. 

DIP'LO-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  Another  name  for  lairo- 
bite. '  Dana. 

DI-PLO'MA,  n. ;  pi.  di-plo'ma?.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
li-nluipa,  any  thing  folded  double  ;  It.  diploma ; 
Fr.  diplome.']  A  letter  or  writing  conferring 
some  privilege,  honor,  or  authority  ;  —  now  al- 
most wholly  restricted  to  certificates  of  degrees 
conferred  by  universities  and  colleges. 

DI-PLO'MA-CY  [de-plo'mj-se,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. 
IF6. ;  dip'Io-inj-se,  fV.],  n.  [It.  diplomazia;  S-p. 
diplomacia  ;  Fr.  diplomatic^ 

1.  The  art,  the  practice,  or  the  science  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  or  making  treaties  between 
nations  by  means  of  their  foreign  ministers,  or 
written  correspondence ;  and  the  art  of  compos- 
ing diplomatic  despatches.  Brande. 

2.  A  body  of  diplomatists  or  envoys.  "  The 
diplomacy,  who  were  a  sort  of  envoys."  Burke. 

3.  Political  or  artful  management.        Smart. 

■JIP'LO-MATEjW.  [Fr.]  A  diplomatist.  West.  Rev. 
DJ-PL6'MATE,  or  DIP'Lp-MATE,  V.  a.  [i.  diplo- 

"mATED  ;  pp.  DIPLOMATING,  DJPLOMATED.]     To 

invest  with  a  diploma  or  privilege.     "  He  was 
diplomated  doctor  of  divinity."  A.  Wood. 

DIP-LO-MA'TIAL,  a.  Diplomatic,    [n.]     Qu.  Rev. 

DIP-LO-mAt'IC,         ;  a.    [It.  §  Sp.  diplomatico  ; 
DIP-L0-MAT'!-CAL,  )  Fr.  diplomatique.'] 

1.  Relating  to  diplomacy,  or  to  a  body  of  en- 
voys. " The  diplomatic  system,"  "The  diplo- 
matic body."  Burke. 

2.  Relating  to  diplomatics.  "  The  diplomatic 
science."  Astle. 

DIP-Lp-MAT'|C,  n.  One  engaged  in  diplomacy ; 
a  diplomatist.  Clarke. 

DIP-LO-mAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  diplomatic 
manner.  Ec.  Rev. 

DlP-Lp-MAT'!CS,  ».  pi.  The  science  which  has 
for  its  object  the  knowledge  of  ancient  docu- 
ments of  a  public  or  political  character,  and  es- 
pecially the  determination  of  their  authenticity 
and  their  age.  P.  Cyc. 

DJ-PLO'MA-tI§M,  ?t.    Diplomacy.        Gent.Mag. 

DI-PLO'MA-TIST  [de-plo'm?-tist,  K.  Sm.  R.  C], 
n.  One  who  is  versed,  or  employed,  in  diplo- 
macy. Todd. 

Bl-PLQ'PX-4,n.  [Gr.  hi.-[T7.6os,  double,  and  fcro- 
pai,  to  see;  Fr.  diplopie^  {Med.)  A  disease  of 
the  eye  by  which  a  single  object  makes  two,  and 
sometimes  more,  impressions,  so  that  it  appears 
double,  triple,  &c.  Dunglison. 

DlP-Lp-Z6'0N,  n.  [Gr.  1:ittX6os,  double,  and  lHov, 
an  animal.]  A  singular  parasitic  worm,  which 
infests  the  gills  of  the  bream,  and  which  appears 
to  be  formed  of  two  distinct  bodies  united  in 
the  middle.  Brande. 

dIp'P-DY,  n.  [Gr.  ImoSia  ;  6is,  double,  and  mis, 
jriSos,  a  foot.]  {Pros.)  Two  feet  included  in 
one  measure,  or  a  series  of  two  feet.  Beck. 

DIP'PpR,  n.     1.  One  that  dips. 

2.  A  vessel  used  to  dip  with. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  name  of  the  water-ousel,  or 
water-crow  ;  Cinclus  aquaticus.         Eng.  Ency. 

4.  {Astron.)  The  popular  name  of  seven  stars 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear. 
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DIP'PJNG-NEE'DLE,?!.  {Mag- 
netism.) An  instrument 
showing  the  direction,  in  a 
vertical  plane,  of  the  mag- 
netic force  of  the  earth,  con- 
sisting of  a  magnetic  needle 
suspended  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  and  allowed  to  move 
freely  in  the  plane  of  the 
magnetic  meridian.  Brande. 

DI-PEIS-MAT'IC  a.  [Gr.  6!s,  two-fold,  and  pris- 
matic] {Crystallography.)  Doubly  prismatic ; 
having  a  cleavage  parallel  to  a  four-sided  vertical 
prism,  and  also  to  a  horizontal  prism.      Clarke. 

DiP'sAs,  «.     [Gr.  S46s ;  L.,  Sp.,  4r  Fr.  dipsas.] 

1.  A  serpent  whose  bite  produces  the  sensa- 
tion of  unquenchable  thirst.  Milton. 

2.  {Herp.)  A  genus  of  colubrine  serpents  hav- 
ing the  body  much  less  compressed  than  the 
head.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

3.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  fresh-water  bivalves, 
or  conchifers.  Brande. 

DrP-Sd'SfS,n.  [Gr.  Si^-a,  thirst.]  {Med.)  Mov- 
bid  thirst.  Hoblyn. 

DIP'TE-Rjl,n.pl.  [Gr.  (iiVrfjiof ;  &'t,  double,  and 
Trrifidv,  a  wing.]  {Ent.)  An  order  of  insects  hav- 
ing two  wings  only,  as  the  common  house-fly 
and  the  bluebottle-fly.  Harris. 

DIP'Tf-RAL,  a.  1.  {Ent.)  Relating  to  the  dip- 
tera  ;  having  two  wings  ;  double-winged ;  dip- 
terous. P.  Cyc. 
2.  {Arch.)  Noting  a 
temple  which  has  a  doub- 
le range  of  columns  all 
around.  Weale. 


dIp'tp-eal, 
ral  temple. 


A  dipte- 
Brande. 


Dipteral  temple. 

DIP'Tf-EAN,  ».  {Ent.)  One  of  the  diptera;  one 
of  an  order  of  insects  having  two  wings.  Brande. 

DlP'Tjp-RdN,  n.  [Gr.  Siirrcpos  ;  His,  double,  aijd 
TTtpdv,  a  wing.]  {Arch.)  A  temple  with  a  double 
range  of  columns  all  around  it ;  a  dipteral  tem- 
ple. Ash. 

DlP'Tjg-EOUS,  a.  {Ent.)  Relating  to  the  diptera ; 
dipteral.  Clarke. 

DIP'TOTE,  n.  [Gr.  liirrwra  ;  Sis,  twice,  and  ttw- 
ri5s,  fallen;  Fr.  diptote.]  {Gram.)  A  noun  hav- 
ing two  cases  only.  Clark. 

DIP'TYjCH,  «.  [Gr.  Slimivos;  Sis,  double,  and 
TTriaom,  to  fold  ;  L.  diptycfium.] 

1.  A  register"  of  men  who  have  held  high  of- 
fices, or  of  celebrated  saints  and  martyrs.  Lloyd. 

2.  A  tablet  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  substance, 
used  by  the  Romans  for  writing,  folded  like  a 
book  of  two  leaves.  —  See  Diptychum.  Brande. 

DIP  '  TY-eabM,  ». ;  pi.  DiPTYfHA.  [L.  —  See 
Diptych.]  {Eccl.)  An  ancient  register  of  the 
Greek  Church,  so  called  because  it  consisted  of 
two  leaves,  on  one  of  which  were  WTitten  the 
names  of  the  living,  and  on  the  other  those  of 
the  dead,  which  were  rehearsed  during  the 
office.  Crabb. 

DI-PYEE',  n.  [Gr.  llnpos ;  S'ls,  twice,  and  irip,  fire.] 
{Mi?i.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime  ;  a  hard 
mineral  of  a  whitish  or  reddish  color ;  —  so  named 
from  the  fact  that  before  the  blowpipe  it  first  be- 
comes phosphorescent,  and  then  fuses.     Dana. 

DI-EA-DI-A'TIpN,  n.  [L.  dis  and  radiatio.]  The 
diffusion  of  rays  from  a  luminous  body.  Smart. 

DIEE,  a.     [L.  dims  ;    It.  diro.]     Dreadful ;  dire- 
ful ;  dismal ;  horrible ;  horrid ;  terrible ;  fearful. 
Hydras,  and  gorgons,  and  chimieras  dire.  JUilton. 

Syu. —  See  Dismal. 

DJ-RECT',  a.  [L.  directus ;  It.  diritto ;  Sp.  directo ; 
Fr.  direct.] 

1.  Straight;  not  crooked;  as,  "\  direct  ro&i." 

2.  Tending  to  some  point  without  deviation. 
It  was  no  time  by  direct  means  to  seek  her.        Sidney. 

3.  Fromfatherto  son ;  —  opposed  to  collateral. 
The  grandson  succeeds  his  grandsire  iav.direct^ne.  Johnson. 

4.  Not  ambiguous  ;  plain ;  express. 

He  nowhere,  that  I  know,  says  it  in  direct  words.    Locke. 

5.  Ingenuous ;  frank ;  open ;  sincere. 

There  be  that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and  plain 
and  direct,  not  crafty.  Bacon. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  l07ig;   A,  E,  I,  O,  tS,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  p,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAll  ;    H^IK,  H£e  ; 
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6.  {Astron.)  In  the  order  of  the  signs  ;  —  op- 
posed to  retrograde.  Dryden, 

Direct  tax,  a  tax  imposed  on  the  incomes  or  the 
property  of  individuals,  as  distinguished  from  a  tax 
on  the  articles  purchased  or  consumed  by  them,  called 
an  indirect  tax.  Brande. 

Syn,  —  See  Immediately,  Straight. 

Df-RECT',  V.  a.  [L.  dirigo^  directus  ;  disj  used  in- 
tensively, and  rego^  to  lay  straight ;  It.  diri- 
gere  ;  Sp.  dirigir  ;  Fr.  diriger.']     [i.  uiitECTED  ; 

pp.  DIRECTING,  DIRECTED.] 

1.  To  aim  or  point  in  a  straight  line. 

The  apcarflew  hissing  through  the  middle  Bpace, 

And  pierced  his  throat,  directed  nt  his  face.  Dfyden. 

2.  To  regulate  ;  to  manage  ;  to  guide  ;  to 
conduct ;  to  govern  ;  to  control. 

Some  god  direct  my  judgment.  Shak. 

3.  To  point  out  the  course  to ;  to  show. 

Direct  me 
To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.  Shak, 

4.  To  superscribe  with  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  person  to  whom  something  is  sent ; 
to  address  ;  as,  "To  direct  a  letter." 

5.  To  order  ;  to  prescribe  to  ;  to  command. 

I'll  direct  ray  men  what  they  shall  do.  Shah. 

Syn.  —  See  Address,  Appoint,  Conduct,  Di- 
rection, Govern,  Show. 

»I-RECT',  n.  (Mus.)  A  character  (^w)  used  at 
the  end  of  a  staff  to  show  in  what  degree  the 
first  note  of  the  next  staff  stands.  Warner. 

DJ-RECT'?R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  directs  ; 
—  commonly  written  dh'ector. 

Dj-Rfic'TION,  n.  [L,  directio  ;  It.  direzione  ;  Sp. 
direccion;  Fr.  directio7i.'] 

1.  The  act  of  directing ;  aim  at  a  certain  point ; 
as,  *'  To  give  a  particular  direction  to  a  missile." 

2.  The  line  or  course  in  which  any  thing 
moves ;  tendency.  "  No  body  can  .  .  .  alter  the 
direction  of  its  motion."  Cheyne. 

3.  Line  in  which  any  thing  is  observed  ; 
course  with  reference  to  other  objects,  or  to 
points  of  the  compass;  as,  "To'  sail  in  the  di- 
rection of  any  place." 

4.  Instruction  how  to  find  a  person  or  place ; 
as,  "  To  give  directions  to  a  traveller." 

5.  Superscription;  address,  as  of  a  letter. 

6.  The  act  of  guiding ;  guidance  ;  manage- 
ment; superintendence;  administration.  "I 
put  myself  to  thy  direction.^'  Shak, 

7.  Ordei? ;  command;  prescription. 

lago  hath  direction  what  to  do.  Shak. 

8.  t Promptness;  expedition. 

Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Kavenspurgh.  Sliah. 
Syn. —  Order  and  command  imply  authority  ;  direc- 
tion,  both  authority  and  instruction.  Directions  and 
prescriptions  are  to  be  followed  ;  orders  and  commands 
are  to  be  obeyed.  A  captain  has  the  command  of  his 
company,  and  gives  directions  to  those  subordinate  to 
him.  A  physician  gives  prescriptions  to  his  patient. 
Dh-ection  of  affairs  ;  management  of  business.  —  The  di- 
rection  of  a  letter  ;  the  address  of  a  person,  a  letter,  or  a 
card  ;  the  superscription  of  a  letter  or  a  monument.  — 
The  direction  or  aim  of  a  weapon. — See  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Command,  Tendency. 

t  D|-REC'TI-TUDE,  n.  A  state  of  discredit ;  — 
so  used  ludicrously  by  Shakspeare. 

DI-R]£C'TIVE,  a.     [It.  direttivo  ;  Sp.  directivo.] 

1.  That  directs  ;  giving  direction.  Grew. 

2,  Informing ;   showing  the  way.      Thomson. 

DJ-RECT'LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  direct  manner ;  recti- 
linearly.  '*'  Directly  downwards.''     Woodward. 

2.  In  a  direct  manner ;  not  by  implication  or 
circumlocution.  Addison. 

3.  Immediately  ;  quickly  ;  without  delay. 
j^=-  Sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  as  soon  as,  or 

immediately  after. 

Some  policemen,  directly  they  enter  the  force,  show  the 
taste  ao  strongly  that  they  are  at  once  marked  off  for  this  es- 
pecial service.  Q^-  Hev. 

Syn.  — See  Immediately. 

DI-RECT'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  direct ; 
straightness  ;  tendency  to  a  point.  '*  The  sun, 
and  the  directness  of  his  rays."  Bentley. 

DI-RJBC'TOR,  n.  1.  One  who  directs,  superin- 
tends, inanages,  or  controls. 

In  all  affairs  thou  sole  director.  SvHft. 

2.  An  officer  who  manages  the  affairs  of  a 
bank  or  other  company  or  association. 

What  made  directors  cheat  in  South-Sea  year?      Pope. 


3.  A  guide  ;  a  counsellor;  an  adviser. 

I  am  her  director  ...  in  spiritual  affairs.  Dryden. 

4.  That  which  directs  ;  a  rule. 


Common  forms  were  not  designed 
Directors  to  a  noble  miod. 


Swift. 


5.  {Surg.)  A  gi-ooved  instrument  to  direct 
the  hand  m  surgical  operations.  Sharp. 

D(-r1;C-TO'RI-AL,  a.     1.  That  directs;  giving  di- 
rection ;  enacting  rule. 

The  emperor's  power  in  the  collective  body,  or  the  diet,  is 
not  directorial,  but  executive.  Outhrie. 

2.  Belonging  to  directors,  or  to  the  French 
Directory.     *' I>i?'ecto7-ial  conquests."       Burke. 

DI-REC'TOR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  director.    "A 
candidate  for  the  directorship."  Mickle. 

DI-REC'TO-RY,  a.     [L.  directorius.'] 

1.  That  directs ;  guiding.  "  This  needle  ,  .  .  the 
mariners calltheiv  directory  needle."  Gregory. 

2.  II  Commanding  ;  enjoining.        Blackstone. 

ni-REC'TO-RY,  n.     1.  A  rule  to  direct;  a  guide. 

Behold  how  clOBely  the  church  hath  followed  the  apostles' 
director}/.  t'oinber. 

2.  A  book  of  directions  for  religious  services. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  might  be  taken  away,  and, 
. . .  instead  thereof,  a  Directory  might  be  used.       Clarendon. 

3.  A  book  containing  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  city,  town,  state, 
&c.,  with  their  places  of  abode,  business,  &c. ; 
a  book  containing  the  addresses  of  individuals. 

4.  A  board  of  directors.  Smart. 

5.  {Hist.)  The  executive  body  of  the  French 
republic  under  the  constitution  of  1795.  Burke. 

D(-REC'TR]ESS,  n.     She  who  directs.  Scott. 

DI-REC'TRIX,  n.     1.  She  who  directs. 

2.  {Geom.)  A  line  along  which  b  » 

another  line  moves  in  generating 
a  curved  surface  :  —  a  straight  line 
so  situated,  in  respect  to  a  conic 
section,  that  the  ratio  obtained  by 
dividing  the  distance  from  any 
point  of  the  curve  to  it,  by  the  dis- 
tance from,  the  same  point  to  the 
focus,  shall  be  constant; — thus 
A  B  is  the  directrix,  perpendicular 


Directrix  of  a 
parabola. 


to  the  axis  A  F,  of  the  parabola  D  E.       Davies. 
DIRE'FUL,  a.    Dire;  dreadful;  terrible;  horrid. 

Achilles' wrath,  to  Greece  the  dirqful  spring 

Of  woes  unnumbered,  heavenly  goddess,  sing.        Fope. 

DIRE'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  direful  manner;  fear- 
fully ;  very  hurtfully.  Ash. 

DIRE'FUL-NfiSS,  w.  Dreadfulness ;  horror.  "The 
direfulness  of  this  pestilence."         Dr.  Wa^-ton, 

DI-REMP'TION  (de-rem'shun),  n.  [L.  diremptio.'] 
Separation,    [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

DIRE'N^SS,  ?i.     Dismalness  ;  horror.  Shak. 

DJ-REP'TTON,  n.  [L.  direptio.']  The  act  of  plun- 
dering ;  a  pillaging.  Speed. 

DIR^E  (dirj),  ra.  A  mournful  song  or  ditty;  a 
funeral  song. 

Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change.  Shak. 
JS^^  '^  Dirige  —  a  solemn  service  in  the  Romish 
Church,  being  a  hymn  [or  antiphony],  beginning,  Di- 
rige  gressus  meos.  Hence  probably  our  dirge,  though 
it  has  been  disputed  ;  and  the  hymn  dirige  was  not 
exactly  a  dirge.  Yet  any  other  etymology  is  more 
forced."  JSTarcs.  —  "Chaucer,  Bale,  and  Bacon,  and 
the  compilers  of  our  Homilies,  write  this  funeral  ex- 
pression, dirige."  Todd.  —  "  Their  diriges,  their  tren- 
tals,  and  their  shrifts."  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  Song. 

DIR'I-^ENT,  a.  [L.  dirigo,  dirigenSj  to  direct ; 
It.  dirigente."]  {Geom.)  Noting  a  line  of  motion 
alon^  which  a  describent  line  or  surface  is  car- 
ried m  the  genesis  of  any  figure.  Crahh. 

DiR'I-g^ENT,  n.  {Geom.)  A  dirigent  line  ;  a  di- 
rectrix. Clarke. 

DIRK,  n.  [Gael,  dure;  Scot,  durk  ;  M.  dirk.]  A 
kind  of  dagger  or  poniard.  Tickell. 

D'IRK,  -V.  a.     To  stab  with  a  dirk.  Gray. 

t  DIRK,  a.    Dark,     '*  The  dirk  night."     Spenser. 

fDIRK  (dirk),  v.  ct.     To  darken.  Spenser. 

DIRT  (di-rt"),  n.     [Belg.  ^  Icel.  dryt ;  Dut.  drek.] 
'  1.  Filth  ;    mud ;  mire  ;  dust ;  any  thing  that 


renders  foul  or  unclean.     "The  great  heaps  of 
dirt."  Addison. 

2.  Vileness,  or  something  vile  or  mean. 
**  Honors  which  are  thus  sometimes  thrown 
away  upon  dirt  and  infamy."  Melmoth. 

DIRT,  V.  a.    To  foul ;  to  bemire ;  to  dirty. 

HI  company  is  like  a  dog  who  dirts  those  most  whom  he 
loves  beat.  Swift. 

DIRT'I-LY,  ad.  In  a  dirty  manner ;  filthily ;  meanly. 

DIRT'J-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dirty ;  filthi- 
ness  ;  foulness.  "  The  hardship,  disagreeable- 
ness,  and  dirtiness  of  his  [a  collier's]  work." 
Smith,     "  Dirtiness  of  speech."     Barrow. 

D1RT'-PEL-L5:T,w.    a  ball  of  mire  or  dirt.  Swift. 

DIRT'-PIE,  n.  A  form  moulded  of  clay,  in  imi- 
tation of  pastry.  Suckling. 

DIRT'-rOT-TEN  (-tn),  a.  Thoroughly  decayed. 
^^Dtrt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs."         Skak. 

DIRT'Y,  a.  1.  Covered  with  dirt;  foul-;  nasty; 
filthy ;  sQualid ;  unclean.  "JHV^y  hands."  Shak, 

2.  Sullied  ;  clouded.  **  The  clear  white  color 
will  be  altered  into  a  dirty  one."  Locke. 

3.  Mean;  base;  vile.  "Mean  in  their  dis- 
courses, and  dirty  in  their  practices."       South. 

DIRT'Y,  V.  a.  [z.  DIRTIED  ;  pp.  dirtying,  dirt- 
ied.] 

1.  To  stain  with  filth ;  to  foul  ;  to  soil. 
"  Never  used  to  dirty  their  fingers."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  disgrace;  to  scandalize.  Johnson. 

DI-RUP'TION,  n.     Disruption  ;  breach.  Johnson, 

D/S—  (dis  or  diz).  An  inseparable  particle,  which 
sonietimes  implies  separation,  but  commonly 
privation  or  negation,  equivalent  to  the  particle 
un ;  as,  to  arnij  to  c?^sarm. 

^6®=*  "  When  the  accent,  either  primary  or  second- 
ary, is  on  this  inseparable  preposition,  the  s  is  always 
sharp  and  hissing  ;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable,  the  s  will  be  either  hissing  or  buzzing, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  consecutive  letter.  That 
is,  if  a  sharp  mute,  as  p,  f,  A,  or  c  hard,  succeed,  the 
preceding  s  must  be  pronounced  sharp  and  hissing, 
as  dispose,  distaste,  &c. ;  but  if  a  flat  mute,  bs  h,  d,  or 
g  liard,  or  a  vowel  or  a  liquid,  begin  the  next  syllable, 
the  foregoing  s  must  he  sounded  like  z,  as  disburse, 
disdain,  &c. ;  but  if  the  secondary  accent  be  on  this 
inseparable  preposition,  as  in  disbelief,  Sec,  the  s  re- 
tains its  pure  liissing  sound."    Walker. 

In  accordance  with  Walker,  Smart  says,  "As  to 
the  pronunciation  of  this  prefix,  the  5  is  unvocal  [i.  e. 
sharp  or  hissing]  if  the  accent,  primary  or  secondary, 
is  on  the  syllable  ;  but  if  the  next  syllable  be  accented, 
and  begin  with  a  real  vowel  (not  u)  or  a  vocal  con- 
sonant [i.  e.  flat  mute],  the  s  is  sounded  z,  unless  the 
word  is  connected  with  a  principal  word  in  which  the 
s  is  unvocal ;  for  in  such  case  the  derivative  follows 
the  primitive." 

DlS-A-BIL'l-TY,  n.     [It.  disabilita.'] 

1.  Want  of  power  or  of  ability ;  inability ;  in- 
competence. "Disabilities  to  perform  what 
was  covenanted."  Milton. 

2.  {Law.)  "Want  of  qualification ;  legal  im- 
pediment ;  incapacity  to  do  a  legal  act.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Inability. 
DI§-A'BLE   (diz-a'bl),   v.   a.     \i.  disabled  ;  pp. 

DISABLING,  DISABLED.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  ability,  strength,  power,  or 
force  in  respect  either  to  mental  or  to  physical 
qualities ;  to  make  unfit  for  service ;  to  weaken ; 
to  render  incompetent  or  useless;  to  disqualify; 
to  incapacitate. 

A  Christian's  life  is  a  perpetual  exercise,  a  wrestling  and 
warfare,  for  which  sensual  pleasure  disables  him.  Bp.  luylor. 

2.  t  To  disparage  :  to  undervalue. 

Disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country.        Shak. 

3.  {Law.)  To  deprive  of  legal  qualifications  ; 
to  incapacitate  ;  to  disqualify.  Burrill. 

DTs-A'BLED  (dtz-a'bld),  p.  rt.  Deprived  of  ability ; 
disqualified  for  any  act ;  weakened;  rendered, 
by  wounds  or  injury,  unfit  for  service. 

t  DI^-A'BLE-MENT,  n.  Deprivation  of  power; 
disqualification ;  disability.  Bacon. 

dIs-A-BU§E',  v.  a.  [Fr.  desabuser.]  [i.  disa- 
bused ;  pp.   DISABUSING,  DISABUSED.]      To  set 

free  from  a  mistake  ;  to  set  right ;  to  undeceive. 

Dr.  Home  justly  supposed  that  the  admirers  of  Hume 
were  more  likely  to  be  disabused  of  their  error,  by  the  fear  of 
derision,  than  by  any  force  of  orgumcutation.  Knox. 

DiS-AC-COM'MO-DATE,  v.  a.  To  discommode  ; 
to  put  to  inconvenience  ;  to  annoy.  Warburton. 
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DiS-AC-COM-MO-DA"nON,  n.  State  of  being  un- 
accommodated or  unfit';  unsuitableness.    Hale. 

t  dIs-AC-C6RD',  v.  n.  [It.  scordare  ;  Fr.  desac- 
coi'der.']  To  withhold  assent ;  to  refuse.  Spenser. 

DIS-AC-CUS'TOM,  V.  a.  [i.  disaccustomed  ;  pp. 
DISACCUSTOMING,  DISACCUSTOMED.]  To  de- 
stroy the  force  of  habit.  Johnson. 

DIS-AC-KN6WL':eD9E    (dis-jk-nSl'ej),  V.  a.     \i. 

DISACKNOWLEDGED  ;  pp.  DISAOKNOWLEDGINO, 

DISACKNOWLEDGED.]  To  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge; to  disown.  "  Disacknowledging  or  re- 
jecting the  due  government."  Hammond. 

tDIS-AC-aUAINT',  V.  a.  To  dissolve  or  re- 
nounce acquaintance  with.  Cotgrave, 

DiS-AC-QUAINT'ANCE,  n.  A  disuse  or  a  re- 
nouncing of  familiarity,     [r.]  South. 

DiS-A-DORN',  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  ornament. 

Deform  his  beard,  and  disadom  thy  head.      Congreve. 

+  DIS-AD-vAnCE',  v.  a.  To  stop ;  to  check  ;  to 
cause  to  retreat.  Spenser. 

+  DIS-AD-vAnce',  v.  n.  To  keep  back;  to  re- 
main in  the  rear  ;  to  halt.  G.  Fletcher. 

DIS-AD-vAN'TAgfE,  re.  [It.  disamantaggio  ;  Sp. 
desventaja ;  Fr.  desavantage.} 

1.  "Want  of  advantage  ;  an  unfavorable  or  un- 
suitable condition ;  a  state  in  which  loss  or 
harm  may  be  suffered  ;  want  of  preparation. 

Truth  iinaeasonably  and  unmannerly  proposed  comes 
\s-ith  a  disadvantage.  South, 

2.  Prejudice  to  reputation,  interest,  or  other 

good  ;  loss  ;  injury  ;  detriment ;  damage. 

Chaueer  in  many  things  resembled  Ovid,  and  that  with 
no  disadvantage  on  the  side  of  the  modem  authoi-.    £>rydcn. 

3.  Something  preventive  of  success,  or  adapt- 
ed to  bring  loss  ;  as,  "  The  darkness  of  the  night 
was  a  disadvantage  to  our  operations." 

fDIS-AD-VAN'TApE,  1^.  o.     To  injure.       Fuller. 

t  DIS-AD-vAN'TA$fE-A-BLE,  a.  Injurious  ;  pre- 
judicial ;  disadvantageous.  Bacon. 

DIS-AD-VAN-TA'^JEOUS  (dis-&(l-viin-ta'jus),  a. 
Contrary  to  advancement,  success,  or  interest ; 
unfavorable;  injurious  ;  prejudicial;  hurtful. 

They  have  taken  him  in  the  worst  and  most  disadvanta- 
geous hghts.  Addison, 

DIS-AD-VAN-TA'9E0yS-LY(dis-Sd-viin-ta'jus-le), 
ad.     In  a  disadvantageous  manner. 

DIS-AD-VAN-TA'giEOyS-NfiSS,  ■«.  The  quality 
of  being  disadvantageous.  Tyers. 

t  DIS-AD-VEN'TUEE,  re.     Misfortune."     Raleigh. 

tDIS-AD-VENT'y-EOUS,  B.  "Unhappy;  unpros- 
peroiis ;  unfortunate.  Spenser. 

DIS-AF-FECT',  V.  a.  [It.  disaffezionare.l  \i.  dis- 
affected ;  pp.  disaffectino,  disaffected.] 

1.  To  fill  with  discontent  or  ill-will ;  to  alienate. 
They  had  attempted  to  disajf'ect  and  discontent  his  maj- 
esty's late  army.  Clarendon. 

2.  t  To  dislike  ;  to  disdain. 

Making  plain  that  truth  which  my  charity  persuades  me 
most  of  them  disajfect.  Chillingworth. 

3.  To  derange  or  put  out  of  the  natural  order ; 
to  disarrange  ;  to  disorder.  "  It  disaffects  the 
bowels."  Hammond. 

DIS-AF-FECT'jpD,  p.  a.    Alienated ;  dissatisfied. 

DIS-AF-PECT'JpD-LY,  ad.  In  a  disaffected  manner. 

DIS-AF-FEOT'jpD-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
disaffected,     [r.]  Strype. 

dIS-AF-FEC'TION,  n.     [It.  disaffezione.'] 

i.    "Want  of  affection ;    disloyalty ;    dislike  ; 

alienation  ;    ill-will.     "  An  esteem,  not  a  dis- 

aff'ection,  towards  his  teacher."  Strype. 

2.  f  Disorder;  bad  constitution.       Wiseman. 

t  DIS-AF-FEC'TIOIV-ATE,  a.  [It.  disajfezionato.'] 
"Wanting  affection.  "  A  beautiful  but  disqffec- 
tionate  and  disobedient  wife."  Hayley. 

DIs-AF-P'IRM',  v.  a.     1.  To  contradict ;  to  deny  ; 

to  disprove.  Udal. 

2.  (Law.)  To  annul  or  cancel,  as  a  voidable 

contract.  Bouvier. 

DlS-AF-F"fRM'ANCE,   re.      1.   Denial ;  negation  ; 

confutation  ;  "a  disproving.  Hale. 

2.  (Law.)  The  annulling  or  cancelling  jsf  a 

voidable  contract.  Bouvier. 


DIS-AF-FIR-MA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  disaffirm- 
ing ;  confutation ;  disaffirmance.  Brande. 

DiS-AF-POR'?ST,  V.  a.  To  reduce  from  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  forest  to  the  state  of  common  ground. 

The  commissioners  of  the  treasury  moved  the  king  to  dis- 
afforest some  forests  of  his.  Bacon. 

DIS-AG'GR?-GATE,  V.  a.  To  separate  into  its 
component  parts,  as  an  aggregate  mass.  Craig. 

DIS-Ag-GR5-GA'TI0N,  ».  [Fr.  desagrigation.'] 
The  act  of  separating  an  aggregate  body  into  its 
component  parts.  Maunder. 

DIS-A-GEEE',  -0.  re.  [Fr.  ddsagreer.]  [i.  DIS- 
AGREED ;  pp.  DISAGREEING,  DISAGREED.] 

1.  To  differ ;  not  to  be  the  same ;  to  vary ;  not 
to  be  coincident ;  not  to  agree. 

The  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  all  distinct  ideas 
to  disagree.  Locke, 

2.  To  be  of  different  opinions ;  to  dissent. 

"Why  both  the  bands  in  worship  disagree. 

And  some  adore  the  flower,  ana  some  the  tree.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  opposition  ;  to  be  at 
variance  ;  not  to  accord  or  harmonize. 

They  rcgect  the  plainest  sense  of  Scripture  because  it 
seems  to  disagree  witli  what  they  call  reason.  Aiterbury, 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  discord  ;  to  quarrel. 

5.  To  be  unfitted  or  unsuitable  ;  as,  "  This 
kind  of  food  disagrees  with  him." 

Syn.  —  Seo  Differ. 
DIS-A-GREE'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  desagr^able.} 

1.  Inconsistent ;  incongruous ;  unsuitable. 
"  Conduct  disagreeable  to  her  sincerity."     [r.] 

Broome. 

2.  Not  agreeable ;  offensive ;  unpleasant ;  dis- 
pleasing.    ""With  sorae  disagreeable  Tn.essa.g;e." 

Clarendon. 

DIS-A-GREE'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  1.  Unsuitableness ; 

contrariety ;  opposition,     [r.]  Johnson. 

2.  Unpleasantness  ;  offensiveness.  "  The  di$- 

agreedbleness  of  the  habit."  South. 

DIS-A-GREE'A-BL"V",  ad.  In  a  disagreeable  man- 
ner ;  unpleasantly. 

DlS-A-GREE'M^NT,  re.     [Fr.  d4sagrMent.'\ 

i.  The  state  of  disagreeing ;  dissimilitude  ; 
diversity  ;  difference  ;  dissimilarity.       Wilkins. 

2.  Difference  of  opinions;  contrariety  of  sen- 
timents ;  alienation. 

They  seemed  one  to  cross  another, . . .  whereas  in  truth 
their  disagreement  is  not  great.  Hooker, 

3.  Dissension  ;  discord  ;  strife  ;  quarrel. 

4.  Unsuitableness  ;  unfitness,     [ii.] 

From  these  different  relations  of  different  things  there 
necessarily  arises  an  agreement  oi  disagreement  of  some  things 
to  others.  Clarke, 

Syn.  —  Disagreement  is  the  cessation  of  acquies- 
cence ;  dissension,  contrariety  of  sentiment ;  division, 
a  separation  of  conduct ;  and  discord,  an  alienation  of 
affection.  "We  may  disagree  before  we  proclaim  our 
dissent,  and  divide  without  discord.  Disagreement  in 
opinion  often  causes  alienation,  dissension,  and  angry 
contentions.  Discord  in  families  ;  strife,  quarrels,  and 
angry  contests  among  neighbors.  Difference  of  opinion 
or  conduct ;  dissimilarity  or  dissimilitude  of  character 
or  of  circumstances. 

DIS-A-GRE'?R,re.  One  who  disagrees.  Hammond. 

tDIS-AL-LIE^E'  (Ae]'),v.a.  To  aliena^te  from 
allegiance.  "  To  disallieqc  a  whole  feudary 
kingdom  .  .  .  from  England."  Milton. 

DIS-AL-L61^',  v.  a.  [i.  DISALLQ-VVED  ;  p^.  DIS- 
ALLOWING, DISALLOWED.] 

1.  To  refuse  to  allow ;  to  refuse  permission 
to  ;  to  withhold  assent  from  ;  not  to  justify. 

If  her  father  disallow  her  in  the  day  that  he  heareth,  not 
any  of  her  vows  .  .  .  shall  stand.  iVwrn.  xxx.  5. 

2.  To  consider  as  unlawful  or  unjustifiable  ; 
to  refuse  to  sanction. 

They  disallowed  self-defence,  second  marriages,  and 
usury.  Bentley, 

3.  To  deny  the  authority  of;  to  disown. 

When,  said  she. 
Were  those  first  councils  disallowed  by  me?       Dryden, 

4i,  To  reject ;  to  set  aside. 

The  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed,  the  same  is  made 
the  head  of  the  corner.  1  Pet.  ii.  7. 

DIS-AL-LO^V',  V.  re.  To  refuse  permission  or  as- 
sent ;  not  to  grant.  Hooker. 

DtS-AL-LoW'A-BLB,  a.     Not  allowable. 

Neutrality  is  always  a  thing  d.ingcrous  and  disallowahle, 
because  it  offendeth  all  parties.  Raleigh. 

DlS-AL-LO"ifr'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
disallowahle.  Ash. 


DifS-AL-LoWANCE,  re.     Prohibition;  disappro- 
bation. "  Denial  or  disallowance."  State  Tyzals. 
Beza  . . ,  Uked  not  of  their  behavior,  and  signified  his  dis- 
allowance of  it  in  a  letter  to  our  bishop.  Strype. 

^ms-A.'L-hY',  v.u.    To  ally  wrongfully.    Milton. 

Di  sAl'TO.  [It.,  by  the  leap.}  {Mus.)  A  mo- 
tion by  skips,  not  by  degrees.  Craig. 

tDi§-AN'jGHOR  (diz-itngk'kur),  v.  a.  To  drive 
from  its  anchor.  '  Cotgrave. 

t  filS-AN-gfEL'I-CAL,  a.  Not  angelical.  Coventry. 

Dl§-AN'(-MATE,  V.  a.  1.  To  deprive  of  breath, 
spirit,  or  life,     [r.]  Cudworth. 

2.  To  discourage  ;  to  deject. 
The  presence  of  a  king  . . .  disanimates  his  enemies.  Shcdc. 

t  DI§-AN-I-MA'TION,  re.  Privation  of  life.  Browne. 

DIS-aN-n£x',  v.  a.  \i.  disannexed  ;  pp.  disan- 
NEXING,  DISANNEXED.]  To  sunder  ;  to  disu- 
nite ;  to  disjoin  ;  to  dissever.  "  The  provinces 
were  lost  and  disannexed."  State  Trials. 

DIS-AN-NOL',  v.  a.  \i.  DISANNULLED  ;  pp.  DIS- 
ANNULLING, DISANNULLED.]  To  make  void  ; 
to  deprive  of  power ;  to  annul ;  to  nullify ;  to 
vacate. 

For  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed;  and  who  shall  di^ 
annul  it  ?  Isa,  xiv.  27. 

.8®=  This  word,  which  is  in  good  use,  is  of  the  same 
meaning  as  annul.  Annul  has  the  sense  of  privation, 
and  the  prefix  dis  has  not,  in  tliis  case,  its  usual  effect 
to  negative  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Dr.  Johnson 
remarlcs,  in  relation  to  disannul,  "  It  is  formed  con- 
trarily  to  analogy.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  rejected 
as  ungrammatical  and  barbarous." 

DIS-AN-NUL'LPR,  n.  One  who  disannuls  or 
makes  null.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

DTS-AN-NUI/IJNG,  re.  The  act  of  annulling  or 
making  void  ;  nullification.  "  A  disannulling 
of  the  commandment."  Heb.  vii.  18. 


DIS-AN-NCrL'MJSNT,  re.    Annulment. 


Lord. 


t  DIS-A-NOINT',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  effects 
or  consequences  of  being  anointed.         Milton. 

tDIS-AP-PAR'f,L,  t.  u..  To  disrobe;  to  put  out 
of  orcler.     [r.]  Junius,  1635. 

DIS-AP-PEAR'  (-pSr'),  v.  re.     \i.  disappeared  ; 

pp.  DISAPPEARING,  DISAPPEARED.]     To  be  loSt 

to  view  ;    to  go  away  or  out  of  sight ;  to  vanish. 

The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colors, 

and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  disajtpear,  Locke, 

DIS-AP-PEAR'ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  disappear- 
ing ;  removal  from  sight ;  end  of  appearance. 

The  bulk  ofourspecies...  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be 
remembered  a  moment  after  their  disappearatice.     Addison, 

DlS-AP-PEAR'lNG,  re.  Cessation  of  appearance  ; 
disappearance.  "  Disappearings  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies."  Coventry, 

DIS-AP-PEN'DgN-Cy,  re.  A  detachment  from  a 
former  connection.  Burn. 

DIS-AP-PEN'D(;NT,  a.  Separated  or  detached 
from ;  unconnected.  Burn. 

DIS-AP-PLIED' (-plld'),p.a.  Misapplied.  Cowper. 

DIS-AP-POlNT',  V.  a.  [Fr.  desappointer.  —  See 
Appoint.]  [i.  disappointed  ;  pp.  disap- 
pointing, DISAPPOINTED.] 

1.  To  hinder  from  something  desired ;  to  de- 
feat of  expectation  ;  to  fail  to  gratify  ;  to  balk. 

Our  comfortable  expectations  in  earthly  things  do  not  sel- 
dom disajipoint  us.  Bp,  Hall, 

2.  To  frustrate  ;  to  make  vain  ;  to  foil. 

The  superior  Being  can  defeat  all  his  designs,  and  disap- 
point all  his  hopes.  TiUotson. 

Syn.  — See  Defeat. 

DlS-AP-POINT'eD,^.  a.     1.  Having  suffered  dis- 
appointment ;  balked. 
2.  t  Unprepared ;  not  prepared. 

Cut  olFeven  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled.  Shak, 

DIS-AP-POInT'MJINT,  re.  [Fr.  desappointement.] 
The  state  of  being  disappointed  ;  defeat  of 
hopes ;  miscarriage  of  expectations  or  designs. 

How  many  disappointnten,ts  have,  in  their  consequences, 
saved  a  man  from  ruin  1  Spectator, 

DIS-AP-PRE'CI-ATE  (-she-at,  66),  v,  a.  To  hold 
in  slight  esteem ;  to  undervalue.  Craig. 

dIS-AP-PRO-BA'TION,  re.  [It.  disapprovazione  ; 
Sp.  desapprobaeion ;  Fr.  desapprobation.'\    The 
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act  of  disapproving ;  the  feeling  ■which  we  have 
in  view  of  something  that  does  not  accord  with 
our  standard  of  right  or  of  taste  ;  disapproval. 
"  A  well-grounded  disapprobation."        Uoadly. 

DIS-AP'PRp-BA-TO-RY,  a.  Implying,  or  express- 
ing, disapprobation.  "  Smart. 

DIS-AP-PRO'PEJ-ATE,  V.  a.  1.  (Law.")  To  dis- 
sever, as  a  benefice,  from  a  perpetual  spiritual 
corporation.  Blackstono. 

2.  To  remove  from  individual  possession  ;  to 
deprive  of  appropriation.  Milton. 

DIS-AP-PEo;PEl-ATE,  a.  {Law.)  Not  held  in 
appropriation  by  a  spiritual  corporation. 

If  the  corporation  which  has  the  appropriation  is  dissolved, 
the  parsonage  becomes  disaiiproitriate.  Blackstone. 

DIS-AP-PE6v'AL,  n.  Disapprobation;  unfavor- 
able judgment.  "Not  a  word  let  fall  from  them 
in  disapproval  of  that  opinion."  Glanville. 

DIs-AP-PR6ve',  v.  a.  [It.  disapprmare ;  Sp.  de- 
saprobar ;  Fr.  ddsapprouver.  —  See  Approve.] 

\i.  DISAPPROVED  ;  pp.  DISAPPROVING,  DISAP- 
PROVED.] 

1.  To  account  deserving  of  censure ;  to  cen- 
sure ;  to  dislike  ;  to  condemn. 

For  other  things  mild  Heaven  a  time  ordaina, 

And  cUsapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  allow, 

That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day. 

And,  when  God  sends  a  cheerful  hour,  refrains.  Milton, 

2.  To  reject ;  to  decline  confirming  ;  to  refuse 
to  sanction ;  to  withhold  approbation  from ;  to 
disallow. 

A  project  for  a  treaty  of  barrier  with  the  States  was  trans- 
mitted hither  iVom  Holland,  and  was  disapproved  of  by  our 
own  courts.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  To  disapprove  is  an  act  of  the  judgment ; 
to  dislikCf  an  act  of  the  will ;  to  censure,  an  expression 
of  disapprobation.  Disapprove  the  act ;  dislike  the 
person  j  censure  the  conduct  j  reject  a  proposal. 


disapproving 


DIS-AP-PROV'ING-LY,   ad.      In 
manner ;  with  disapprobation. 

+  DI§'AED,  ».  A  dunce.  —  See  DizzARD.  Burton. 

Dia-ARM',  V.  a.  [It.  disarmare ;  Sp.  desarmar ; 
Fr.  desarmer.  — See  Arm.]     [i.  disarmed  ipp. 

DISARMINO,  DISARMED.] 

1.  To   deprive   or  divest  of   arms,  or  other 
means  of  defence ;  to  strip. 

I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick.  Shah. 

2.  To  deprive  of  any  thing  injurious ;  to  ren- 
der harmless  ;  to  incapacitate.  Smart. 

DIS-AR'MA-MENT,  •«.  The  act  of  disarming  or 
depriving  of  arms.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

DI§- ARMED'  (dlz-'irmd'),^.  a.  Deprived  of  arms  ; 
unarmed.     "  The  boy  disanned."  Dryden. 

DX§-ARM'!pE,  n.    One  who  deprives  of  arms. 

DI§-AEM'ING,w.  Deprivation  of  arms.  Hammond. 

dIs-ae-raN(?E',  v.  a.  [See  Arrange.]  [i.  disar- 
ranged ;  pp.  disarranging,  disarranged.] 
To  disturb  the  order  or  arrangement  of ;  to  put 
out  of  order;  to  unsettle;  to  disorder;  to  de- 
range. 

We  could  hardly  alter  one  word,  or  disarrange  one  mem- 
ber [of  the  sentence],  without  spoihng  it.  Blair. 

Dls-AE-EANpE'M^NT,  n.  Disorder  ;  derange- 
ment ;  disturbance  of  the  order.  Baxter. 

DIS-AE-EAY',  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  desarroyer.  —  See 
A-RiiAy.]     [j.  disarrayed  ;  pp.  disarraying, 

DISARRAYED.] 

1.  To  undress  ;  to  divest  of  clothes.  Svenser. 

2.  To  rout ;  to  overthrow. 

Great  Amythaon,  who  with  fiery  steeds 

Oft  disarrayed  the  foes  in  battle  ranged.  Fenton. 

DIS-AR-RAY',  «.     [Fr.  d^sarroi,  disorder.] 

1.  Disorder  ;  confusion  ;  overthrow. 

Disarray  and  shameful  rout  ensue.  Dryden. 

2.  State  of  being  uncovered  ;  undress. 

In  ragged  robes,  and  filthy  disarray.  Spenser, 

DIS-AE-tIo'U-LATE,  V.  u,.  [See  Articulate.] 
To'divide;  to  separate.  Smart. 

tDiS-AS-SEJSTT',  n.    Dissent.  Hall. 

t  DIS-AS-SENT'?E,  n.     One  who  does  not  assent 

or  concur ;  a  dissenter.  State  Trials,  1634. 

+  DlS-AS-S!-DU'!-TY,  n.     Absence  of  assiduity; 

cessation  of  constant  attention.  Wotton. 

dIs-AS-SO'CI-ATE   (dis-js-so'she-at),    v.   a.      To 

disunite  ■  to  deprive  of  association.         Florio. 
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DJ^-AS'T^R  (12),  n.     [It.  disastro,  from  Gr.  inrfif, 
a  star ;  Sp.  desastre ;  Fr.  desastre."] 

1.  t  An  unfavorable  portent  in  the  heavens. 
"  Disasters  veiled  the  sun."  Shak, 

2.  Mishap  ;  inischance  ;  reverse  ;  calamity. 
"  "Weary  with  disasters."  Shak. 

fl®=  "  The  faith  in  the  influence  of  the  stars  sur- 
vives, so  far  at  least  as  words  go,  in  disaster,  disas- 
trous, ill-starred,  ascendant,  ascendency,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  word  influence  itself."    Trench. 

Syn. —  See  Misfortune. 

t  D[?-As'T]JR,  V.  a.    1.  To  blast  by  the  stroke  of 

an  unfavorable  star.  Sidney. 

2.  To  afflict ;  to  bring  disaster  or  misfortune 

upon.    "The swain disastered stands."  Thomson. 

tDI§-As'T5E-LY,  arf.     Disastrously.      Drayton. 

DIS-As'TEOys,  a.   [It.  disastroso ;  Sp.  desastroso ; 
Fr.  desastreux.l 

1.  Unfortunate  ;  unlucky  ;  calamitous.  "  A 
disastrous  day  to  the  Scots."  Hayward,  "  Her 
disastrous  fate."     Denham. 

2.  Gloomy  ;  threatening  disaster. 

The  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds.  MiUoru 

DI§-As'TEOUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  disastrous  manner. 

DJf -AS'TEOyS-NfiSS,  n.  Calamitousness.  Bailey. 

t  pt§- Au'THOE-IZE,  v.  a.     To  deprive  of  author- 
ity or  of  credit,     [r.]  Wotton. 

DIS-A-V0<JCH',  v.  a.    [See  Avouch.]    To  dis- 
claim ;  to  disown  ;  to  disavow. 


DIS- A-VoW,  V.  a.    [Fr.  desavouer.  —  See  Avow.] 

[i.  DISAVOWED  ;  pp.  DISAVOWING,  DISAVOWED.] 

To  annul,  as  a  vow  ;  to  disown ;  to  disclaim ;  to 
deny,  as  a  fact,  charge,  or  opinion ;  to  disallow. 

The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 
Nor  falsehood  disavow,  Byron, 

Syn. —  See  Deny. 
DIS-A-VOW  AL,  n.  The  act  of  disavowing ;  denial. 
An  earnest  disavowal  of  fear  often  proceeds  from  fear. 

S,  Richardson, 

tDIS-A-VoW'ANOE,  «.      Disavowal.      "Denial 

and  disavowdnce  of  this  point."  South. 

DIS-A-VoWjR,  n.    One  who  disavows.        Ash. 

t  DIS-A- VoWMfNT,  n.  Denial ;  disavowal.  "  /.  ny 
disavowment  thereof."  Wotto,:, 

DIS-BAND',  V.  a.  [It.  sbandare  ;  Old  Fr.  desbari- 
der.  —  See  Band.]  \i.  disbanded  ;  pp.  dis- 
banding, DISBANDED.] 

1.  To  dismiss  from  military  service ;  to  break 
up,  as  an  army. 

Bid  him  disband  his  legions.  Addison, 

2.  To  loosen;  to  unbind;   to  set  free.  "Sav- 
age bull  disbanded  from  his  stall."  Stirling. 

3.  fTo  scatter;  to  disperse.  Woodward, 

dI§-BAND',  v.  n.  1.  To  retire  from  military  or 
other  service ;  to  break  up ;  to  separate. 

Our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  disbanding.       Bacon, 
2.  f  To  be  dissolved  or  scattered. 

Yea,  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband. 
Then  shalt  thou  be  my  rock  and  tower.  Herbert, 

Dif-BAND'?D,p.  a.  Dismissed  from  military  ser- 
vice.    "  T^he  disbanded  people."  Burke. 

DI§-BAND'ING,  n.  The  act  of  dismissing,  or  re- 
tiring, from  military  service ;  a  separating. 

DiS-BAND'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  disbanding ;  a 
disbanding,     [k.]  Land.  Statis.  Soc. 

DI§-BARK',  V.  a.      1.    To  strip  the  bark  from  ; 

to  deprive  of  bark;   to  bark.     "Fir-trees  un- 

squared  and  only  disbarked."  Boyle. 

2.  To  disembark  ;  to  debark,     [r.]         Pope. 

tDIS-Bf-COME',  a.  u.  To  misbecome.  Massinger. 

DIS-Bf-LIEP',  M.      [See  Belief.]      Refusal  of 

credit;  denial  of  faith  or  belief;  unbelief. 

Our  belief  or  disbeli^  of  a  thing  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  tlie  thing.  Tillotson, 

DIS-BE-LIEVE'  (dis-be-lev'),  V.  a.  \i.  disbe- 
lieved ;  pp.  disbelieving,  disbelieved.] 
Not  to  believe  ;  to  refuse  to  credit ;  not  to  hold 
true ;  to  discredit. 

There  have  been  doubtless,  in  all  ages,  such  as  have  dis- 
believed the  existence  of  any  thing  but  what  was  sensible. 

Cudwortk, 

DIS-Be-LIEV'^E,  n.  One  who  disbelieves  or  re- 
fuses belief ;  an  unbeliever. 


DISCERN 

An  humble  soul  is  frighted  into  sentiments  because  a  man 
of  great  name  pronounces  heresy  upon  the  contrary  senti- 
ments, and  casts  tlie  disbeliever  out  of  the  church.         WatU, 

Syn.  — Sje  Infidel. 

DI§-BENCH',w.a.  To  drive  from  a  seat,  [r.]  SJiak. 

Dl§-BEND',  V.  «..     To  bend  amiss.  Stirling. 

Dl§-BiND',  V.  a.     To  free   from  bauds  or  from 
bondage ;  to  unbind. 


tDI§-BLAME',  V,  a.  To  clear  from  blame;  to 
excuse  ;  to  exonerate.  Chaucer. 

t  DI?-BdD'tED(dlz-b6d'id),  a.  Disembodied.  "Dis- 
bodied  souls."  Glanville. 

t  DIS-BOS-CA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  dis,  priv.,  and  Fr.  bos- 
qitet,  a  grove.]  The  act  of  turning  woodland  into 
cultivated  land.  Scott. 

dI.^-BO\V'JE;l,  v.  a.    To  disembowel.         Spenser. 

dI§-BrAnch',  v.  a.  To  break  off,  as  a  branch.SAaA. 

DI§-BUD',  V.  a.     To  take  buds  from.  Bailey. 

Dl§-BUR'DEN  (diz-bur'dn),  v.  a.  [i.  disbur- 
dened ;  pp.  disburdening,  disburdened.] 
To  ease  of  a  burden  ;  to  unload ;  to  disen- 
cumber, discharge,  or  unburden  ;  to  disburthen. 
Disburden  all  thy  cares  on  me.  Addison. 

Dl§-BlfR'DEN,  V.  n.     To  ease  the  mind.     Milton. 

DI^-BOrsB*  (diz-bursO,  V.  'a.  [Fr.  debourser  ; 
bourse,  a  purse.]  [i.  disbursed  ;  pp.  disburs- 
ing, disbursed.]  To  pay  out,  or  away,  as  mon- 
ey ;  to  expend ;  to  spend. 

Take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum,  on  the  receipt  thereof.  Shak. 

Dlf-BURSE'M^NT,  n.     [Fr.  deboursement.'] 

1.  The  act  of  disbursing  or  expending.  "Great 
occasions  of  disbursements."  Spenser. 

2.  The  sum  disbursed;    money  paid  or  ex- 
pended; expenditure.  Melmoth. 

DI§-BURS'5E,  «.    One  who  disburses. 
DI§-BUR'THEN,  V.  a.     To  unload  ;  to  disburden. 
"  About  to  disburthen  his  mind."  Johnson. 

DISC,  n.  [L.  discus.^  The  face  of  the  sun,  moon, 
or  a  planet.  —  See  Disk. 

t  DiS-CAL'ce-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  dis,  priv.,  and  calceo, 
calceatus,  to  furnish  with  shoes.]  To  strip  or 
divest  of  shoes.  Cockeram. 

t  DlS-CAL'.ce-AT-^D,  p.  a.  [L.  discalceatus.J 
Stripped  of  shoes,     [r.]  Johnson. 

t  DIS-CAL-C5-A'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  pulling  off 
the  shoes  or  Scindals.  Browne, 

DIS-CAMP',  V.  a.  To  cause  to  remove,  or  go, 
from  the  camp ;  to  decamp.  Holland. 

t  DIS-CAN'DY,  V.  n.  To  dissolve  ;  to  melt.  Shak. 

DIS-CA-PA9'I-TAT¥,  v.  a.  To  incapacitate ;  to 
render  incapable  ;  to  disable,     [r.]       C.  Lamb. 

DJS-OARD',  V.  a.  [L.  dis,  apart,  and  charta,  pa- 
per ;  It.  scartare ;  Sp.  descartar ;  Fr.  ^carter.] 
[i.  discarded  ;  pp.  discarding,  discarded.] 

1.  To  throw  out  of  the  hands,  as  cards  which 
are  not  needed  in  the  game.  Machiji. 

2.  To  dismiss  from  service  ;  to  discharge. 
Their  captains,  if  they  list,  discard  whom  they  please. 

^ense*". 

3.  io  cast  off;  to  thrust  away;  to  reject. 
Justice  discards  party,  ftiendship,  kindred,  and  is  always, 

therefore,  represented  as  blind.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Dismiss. 

t  DIS-CAED'UEE,  n.  The  act  of  discarding.flas/'cr. 

t  DIS-CAE'NATE,  a.  [L.  dis,  priv.,  and  caro, 
carnis,  flesh.]     Stripped  of  flesh.         Glartmlle. 

DIS-CASE',  V.  a.     To  strip  ;  to  undress. 

Therefore  disease   thee  instantly  and  change  garments 
with  tills  gentleman.  Shak, 

tDIS-CEP-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  discepfatio.']  Dis- 
putation. "  Disccptation  and  reasoning.     More. 

DIS-CjpP-TA'TOE,  n.  [L.]  A  decider;  an  um- 
pire ;  an  arbitrator ;  a  judge,     [k.]  Smart, 

D{§-OEEN'  (diz-zSrn',  66),  v.  a.  [L.  discemo ;  dis, 
apart,  and  cemo  (Gr.  Kpivw),  to  separate ;  It. 
discernere ;    Sp.  discernir;   Fr.  discemer.]     [i, 

DISCERNED  ;  pp.  DISCERNING,  DISCERNED.] 

1.  To  distinguish ;  to  mark  or  note  as  differ- 
ent ;  to  discriminate. 

An  eye  discerning 
Thine  honor  from  thy  suffijriug.  Shak, 
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2.  To  discover ;  to  perceive  ;  to  see ;  to  descry. 
Our  unassisted  sight ...  is  not  acute  enough  to  discern  the 

minute  texture  of  visible  objects.  Beattic. 

3.  To  perceive  by  the  intellect;  to  gain  knowl- 
edge of  by  comparison  ;  to  judge. 

"What  doth  better  become  wisdom  than  to  discern  what  is 
worthy  the  living?  Sidney. 

4.  To  make  choice  between  ;  to  discriminate. 

"Were  so  good  or  bad,  just  at  a  price; 

For  nothmg  else  discerns  the  virtue  or  the  vice.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  See  Perceive,  See. 

DJ^-CERN'  (diz-zern'),  v.  n.  1.  To  make  distinc- 
•   tion;  to  perceive  the  difference  ;  to  judge.    "To 

discern  between  a  subject  and  a  rebel."  Locke. 
2.  t  To  have  judicial  cognizance.  "Itrfzscem- 

eth  of  .  .  .  frauds,  crimes  of  stellionate."  Bacon. 

DI^-CERN'^IR  (djz-zern'er),  n.    One  who  discerns. 

DIS-CERN'I-BLE  (diz-ztir'n^-bl),  a.     That  may  be 
discerned ;  perceptible  ;  discoverable. 

The  Spirit  of  God"  not  showing  itself  to  the  soul  immedi- 
ately, is  uot  discernible  by  itself,  as  light  is,  but  by  its  opera- 
tions. SouOi. 

D]§-CERN'I-BLE-NESS  (diz-zer'ne-bl-nes),  n.    The 
quaUty  of  being  discernible  ;  visibleness. 

Dig-CERN'1-BLY  (djz-zern'e-ble),  ad.  Perceptibly. 

DI_§-CERN'ING  (djz-zern'ing),  a.  Judicious  ;  know- 
ing ;  sagacious  ;  discriminating. 

This  hath  been  maintained  not  only  by  warm  enthusiasts, 
but  by  cooler  and  more  discerning  heads.  Atterbury. 

DI§-CERN'!NG,  /6.    Act  of  perceiving.  Shak. 

DI^-CERN'ING-LY  (djz-zern'ing-le),  ad.     In  a  dis- 
cerning manner ;  judiciously. 

D(^-CERN'M5;NT  (diz-zem'ment),  n.   [It.  discerni- 

mento  ;  Sp.  discernhniento  ;  Fr.  diseertiejnent.'] 

1.  The  act  of  discerning  or  distinguishing. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  frame  rules  for  tlie  discernment  be- 
tween due  praises  and  flatteries. 
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2.  Power  of  discerning  or  distinguishing ;  in- 
sight; penetration;  sagacity;  judgment. 

How  great  a  part  of  true  wisdom  it  is  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  things  that  differ,  tilings  seemingly,  but  not 
really,  alikel  This  is  remarkably  attested  by  our  words  dis- 
cernment and  "discretion,"  which  are  now  used  as  equivar 
lent,  the  flrst  to  "insight,"  the  second  to  "prudence,"  while 
yet,  in  their  earlier  usage,  and  according  to  their  etymology, 
— ■being  both  from  "  discerno,"  —  they  signify  the  power  of 
BO  seeing  things  that,  in  seeing,  we  distinguish  and  separate 
them  one  tVom  another.  Irench. 

Syn.  —  Discernment  to  distinguish  differences  or 
discern  cU;irEicters  j  discrimination  to  observe  and  mark 
differences;  penetration  an  perception  to  perceive  and 
understand  ;  sagacity  to  discern  and  to  avoid  being 
imposed  upon  ;  insight  into  cliaracter ;  judgment  to 
decide  ;  discretion  to  guide.  Speculation  requires  dis- 
cernment-, decision  and  action  require  jurf^me/ft.  —  See 
Sag-acity. 

DJS-CERP',  v.  a.  [L.  discerpo  ;  dis^  apart,  and 
carpo,  to  pluck  ;  It.  discerpere.'] 

1.  fTo  rend  or  tear  in  pieces. 

Bacchus  was  discerped  by  the  giants.  Stvkely. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  disjoin ;  to  disunite,    [e,.] 

But  that  it  [the  soul]  was  discerped  from  the  substance  of 
God  in  time.  Warburton. 

DfS-CERP-I-BiL'|-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
cerptible  ;  discerptibility.     [r.]  WoUaston. 

DIS-CERP'|-BLE,  a.     Separable,     [r.]        Bailey. 

DJS-CERP'SION,  ft.     See  Discerption.        Todd. 

DIS-CERP-TJ-BIL'i-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
discerptible ;  discerpibility.     [r.J  Johnson. 

DIS-CERP'TI-BLE,    a.      Capable    of    being  torn 

asunder  or  disunited  by  force  ;  separable,     [r.] 

"What  is  most  dense  and  least  porous  will  be  most  coherent 

and  least  discerptible.  Olanvillc. 

DIS-CERP'TI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing discerptible ;  discerptibility.     [r.]  Ash. 

DJS-CERP'TION,  n.  The  act  of  discerping  or 
pulling  to  pieces.  "The  discerption  of  Osiris's 
body  into  fourteen  parts."     [r.]  Coventry. 

DJS-CERP'TIVE,  a.  Capable  of  separating  ;  that 
separates  or  divides.  N.  Bnt.  Rev. 

f  DIS-CES'SION  (djs-sesh'un),  n.  [L.  discessio,'] 
Departure  ;  a  going  away  from.  Bp.  Hall. 

DIS-CHAR^E',  V.  a.  [Sp.  descargar\  Yx.dechar- 
'ffer.  —  See  Charge.]  [^.  discharged  ;  pp. 
"discharging,  discharged.] 

1.  To  remove  the  cargo,  or  contents  of;  to 
unload;  to  disburden;  as,  "To  discharge  a 
vessel." 


2.  To  take  away,  as  a  load  or  burden ;  to  take 
out ;  as,  "  To  discharge  a  cargo." 

3.  To  free  from  or  to  relieve,  as  of  something 
burdensome.  ^^Discharged  of  husiness"  Dry  den. 

4.  To  remove,  as  an  affliction  or  penalty. 

'Tis  hoped  his  sickness  is  discharged.  Shak, 

5.  To  let  go  the  charge  of.  "  To  discharge 
their  bir ding-pieces."  Shak.  "When  a  Ley- 
den  jar  is  discharged."     Francis. 

6.  To  let  fly  or  go,  as  a  missile  ;  to  shoot. 
Discharge  thy  shafts;  this  ready  bosom  rend.         Pope. 

7.  To  Utter  ;  to  give  vent  to  ;  to  express. 

He  did  discharge  an  liorrible  oath.  Shak. 

3.  To  pay,  or  clear  by  payment,  as  a  debt. 

Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money?  Shak. 

9.  To  send  away,  as  a  creditor,  by  payment. 
"Money  to  discharge  the  Jew."  Shak. 

10.  To  set  free,  release,  absolve,  or  acquit, 
as  of  an  obligation,  claim,  accusation,  or  ser- 
vice due  ;  to  exonerate  ;  to  relieve  ;  to  clear. 

A  grateful  mind, 
By  owing,  owes  not,  but  still  pays  —  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged.  Milton. 

They  wanted  not  reasons  to  be  discharged  of  all  blame. 

Hooker. 

11.  To  put  away  ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  destroy. 

Herbs  poisonous  and  purgative,  whose  ill  quality  perhaps 
may  be  discharged.  Bacon. 

12.  To  perform  or  execute,  as  a  duty  or  office. 
"  We  will  discharge  our  duty."  Shak. 

13.  To  dismiss,  as  from  office,  service,  or  one's 
presence  ;  to  send  away  ;  to  discard,  "  The 
soldier  was  discharged."  Johnson. 

He  discharged  me  with  these  words.  Shak. 

14.  To  set  at  liberty;  to  set  free ;  as,  "To 
discharge  a  prisoner." 

15.  To  let  out  or  emit,  as  pus.  Wiseman. 

16.  To  disclose ;  to  reveal ;  to  make  known. 

Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets.      ShaJc. 

17.  fTo  act  dramatically  ;  to  represent. 

You  have  not  a  man  in  all  Athens  able  to  discharge  Pyra^ 
mus  but  he.  ShaJc. 

18.  (Arch.)  To  relieve  of  incumbent  weight, 
"  To  discharge  the  lintel  of  the  weight  which 
would  otherwise  be  borne  by  it."  Gtoilt. 

19.  (Law.)  To  cancel ;  to  put  an  end  to. 
"  To  discharge  a  mortgage,  &c."  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Dismiss. 
pjS-CHAR^E',  V.  n.     1.  t  To  be  broken  up. 

The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty,  would  not  discharge. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  let  go  or  deliver  a  charge;  to  fire. 

I  will  discharge  upon  her  . .  .  with  two  bullets.  S7iak. 

DIS-CHXR^E',  n.     1.  The  act  of  discharging  ;  an 
unloading ;  as,  "  The  discharge  of  a  cargo." 

2.  Emission  ;  vent ;  an  issuing. 

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting.  Slidk. 

3.  That  which  is  discharged ;  matter  vented 
or  emitted.  "  A  thin,  serous  discharge."  Sharp, 

4.  Explosive  removal  of  a  charge;  explosion; 
report;  sound.  "i)iscAar^e  of  artillery."  Shak. 

5.  Performance  ;  execution.  "  The  discharge 
of  those  duties."  U Estrange. 

6.  Payment;  as,  "The  discharge  of  a  debt." 

7.  Dismission  from  office,  or  service.  "  The 
governor  solicited  his  discharge.'"  Johnson. 

8.  Release,  as  from  an  obligation,  claim,  debt, 
or  penalty. 

There  is  no  discharge  in  that  war.  Eccl.  viii.  8. 

9.  Absolution  from  a  crime ;  acquittal ;  ac- 
quittance. "  An  acquittance  or  discharge  of  a 
man  upon  some  precedent  accusation."    South. 

10.  A  setting  at  libertv  ;  a  freeing ;  as,  "  The 
discharge  of  a  prisoner. 

11.  Ransom  ;  price  of  deliverance.       Milton. 

12.  {Arch.)  The  relief  or  distribution  of  a 
weight  or  load  to  be  borne  :  —  a  brick'  wall  or 
post  trimmed  up  to  apiece  of  timber  overloaded 
in  its  bearing.  Francis. 

13.  {Law^  The  act  of  setting  free ;  acquit- 
tance :  —  the  instrument  by  which  a  person  is 
discharged  from  a  debt  or  obligation,  or  an  en- 
cumbrance is  cancelled  :  —  in  equity  practice,  a 
statement  of  disbursements  and  an  offset  of 
counter  claims,  brought  in  and  filed  on  account- 
ing before  a  master  in  chancery.  Burrill. 

D|S-CHAR(?':?R,  n.     1.  One  who  discharges. 

2.  (Elec.)  An  instrument  for  discharging 
electricity.  Francis. 
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D!S-CHAR9'ING,  «.  The  act  of  unloading,  re- 
leasing, or  unburdening.  Richardson. 
Discltarging^od,  (£!ec.)  an  iiiatruiuent  for  dis- 
charging a  Leyden  jar,  formed  of  a  tube  of  glass, 
witll  a  metallic  chain  or  wire  running  through  it, 
each  end  being  terminated  by  a  braes  cap  or  ball. 

*F>ranms. 
DiS-CHURCH',  v.  u.  To  unchurch,  [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

t  DfS-ClDE',  ».  a.     [L.  disddo.']    To  cut  or  tear 
to  pieces  ;  to  divide  ;  to  part. 


dIS'CJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  discus,  a  disk,  BXii  forma, 
form.]  {Bot.)  Flat  and  circular,  like  a  disk  or 
quoit;  disk-shaped.  &rmj. 

t  DIS-CINCT',  a.  [L.  discinctus.']  TJngirded.  Scott. 

t  DIS-ciND',.».  a.  J;L.  discindo.]  To  divide  ;  to 
part.  "  Nations  discinded  by  the  xaaiTL."  Howell. 

DJS-CI'PLE  (-pi),  n.  [L.  disdpulus;  disco,  to 
learn  ;  It.  discepolo  ;  Sp.  discipulo ;  Fr.  disciple.] 

1.  One  who  professes  to  receive  instruction 
from  another ;  a  scholar  ;  a  pupil. 

A  young  disciple  Bhould  behave  himself  bo  well  as  to  fl:ain 
the  aifcctiou  and  the  ear  of  his  instructor.  Watti^ 

2.  A  follower  of  some  teacher  ;  a  follower  in 
doctrine ;  an  adherent. 

By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another.  John  xiii.  35. 

Syn.  —  See  Follower,  Scholar. 

DJS-CI'PLE,  V.  a.  1.  To  bring  up ;  to  teach  ;  to 
train.     ^^Discipled  of  the  bravest."  Shak. 

2.  To  convert  to  an  adherent  or  disciple  ;  to 
cause  to  become  a  follower.  Hammond. 

3.  To  discipline  ;  to  punish.  Spenser. 

DJS-Cl'PLE-LlKE,  a.  Becoming  a  disciple.  "A 
son-like  and  disciple-like  reverence."      Milton. 

D!S-cr'PLE-SHlP,  m.  The  state  of  being  a  disci- 
ple.    "  The  terms  of  his  discipleship."  Hoadly. 

DIS-crp.LESS,  n.    A  female  disciple,    [e.]    JJdal. 

DIS'CI-PLIN-A-BLE,  «,.  [It.  disciplinaUle  ;  Sp. 
4f  Fr.  disciplinable.'] 

1.  Capable  of  receiving  instruction.     "Hum- 
ble and  disciplinable.^*  Hale. 

2.  That  may  be  made  matter  of  discipline. 

DIS'CJ-PLIN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Capacity  of  re- 
ceiving instruction  or  discipline.  Hale. 

DIs'CI-PLIn-AL,  a.  [It.  disciplinale.]  Relating 
to  discipline  ;  disciplinary,     [b.]  Latham. 

DIS'CJ-PLIN-ANT,  n.  One  of  a  strict  religious 
order,     [k.]  Shelton. 

DIS-CI-PLI-NA'RI-AN,  a.  Pertainingto  discipline. 
"  "'     ■   K«ffiWaB  uncertainties."  Glanville. 


DiS-OI-PLI-NA'RJ-AN,  n.  1.  One  who  enforces  dis- 
cipline, or  adherence  to  stated  rules ;  martinet. 

He,  being  a  strict  disciplinarian,  would  punish  theii 
vicious  mannera.  Fuller. 

2.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  Puritans 
and  Presbyterians.  Sanderson. 

DiS'CI-PLJ-NA-RY,  a.     [Fr.  disciplinaire.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  regular  course  of  education, 
studies,  wherein  our  noble  and  gentle  youth  ought  to 

bestow  tlieir  time  in  a  disciplinary  way.  Milton. 

2.  Relating  to  discipline,  or  government  by 
strict  rules.  "  Those  canons  in  behalf  of  mar- 
riage were  only  disciplinary."  Bp.  Feme. 

DIS'CJ-PLINE,  n.    [L.  disciplina ;  disco,  to  learn  ; 
It.  §  Sp.  disciplina  ;  Fr.  discipline.] 

1.  Education  ;  instruction  ;  training. 

The  cold  of  the  northern  parts  is  that  which,  without  aid 

of  discipline,  doth  make  the  Dodies  hardest  and  the  courage 

warmest.  Bacon. 

He  openeth  also  the  ear  to  discipline.         Job  xxxvi.  10. 

2.  Any  thing  as  taught ;  art ;  science. 

Art  may  be  said  to  overcome  and  advance  nature  in  these 
mechanical  disciplines.  tVilkins. 

3.  Method  of  government ;  order ;  rule.  "A 
right  pattern  of  sound  discipline."  Hooker. 

4.  State  of  subjection  ;  control. 

The  most  perfect,  who  have  their  passions  in  the  best  dis- 
cipline, are  yet  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard.  Rogers. 

5.  Chastisement ;  correction  ;  punishment. 

Plants  raised  with  tenderness  are  seldom  strong; 

Man's  eoltish  disposition  asks  the  thong; 

And,  without  discipline,  the  favorite  child, 

liike  a  neglected  forester,  runs  wild.  C'owper. 

6.  The  peculiar  mode  of  life  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  some  profession,  fraternity,  or 
society.  Brande. 

7.  The  punishments  employed  in  convents. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  *,  short;   A,  ¥>  I.  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;   HEIR,  HER; 
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or  self  inflicted  by  enthusiasts,  by  way  of  mor- 
tification. Brande* 

8.  (Eccl.)  The  application,  in  a  Christian 
Church,  of  those  principles  and  rules  which  re- 
gard the  purity,  order,  efficiency,  and  peace  of 
its  members.  Eden. 

Syn.  —  See  Cobbeotion. 

DIS'CJ-PLIne,  v.  a.     [It.  disciplinare ;  Sp.  disei- 
plinar ;  Fr.  discyipliner.']     \i.  DiscipilNED  ;  pp. 

DISCIPLINING,  DISCIPLINED.] 

1.  To  educate ;  to  teach ;  to  train ;  to  ad- 
vance by  instruction  ;  to  instruct. 

They  were  with  care  prepared  and  disciplined  for  confir- 
mation. Addison. 

2.  To  regulate  ;  to  govern.  "  Disciplining 
them  [appetites]  with  fasting."  Scott. 

3.  To  chastise ;  to  correct ;  to  punish. 

Has  he  not  disciplined  AuMiuB  soundly?  Sliak. 

4.  To  subject  to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Syn.  — See  Chastise. 

DIS'CJ-PLINED  (dls'se-plind),  p.  a.     Prepared  by 
discipline ;  instructed. 

DIS'CI-PLlN-f,E,  re.    One  who  disciplines.  Milton. 

DiS-CLAIM',  V.  a.  [dis,  priv.,  and  claim.']  [i.  dis- 
claimed ;  pp.  disclaiming,  disclaimed.] 

1.  To  relinquish  the  claim  to ;  to  renounce ; 
to  cast  off. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care.  Slidk. 

2.  To  deny  any  knowledge  or  approval  of;  to 
disavow;  to  disown. 

He  calls  the  gods  to  witness  their  offence, 

Disclaims  the  war,  asserts  his  innocence.  Dryden. 

3.  To  refuse  ;  to  forbear  to  yield. 

Let  none  to  strangers  honors  due  disclaim.  Pope. 

4.  (Laif.)  To  deny  or  disavow,  as  another's 
claim  ;  —  to  decline  accepting,  as  an  estate,  in- 
terest, or  ofEice.  Buirill. 

Syn.  —  To  disclaim  is  to  throw  off  a  claim  j  to  dis- 
ovm,  not  to  admit  as  one's  own.  He  disclaimed  the 
honor,  disowned  or  denied  the  relationship,  renounced 
the  claim,  disavowed  tile  intention,  and  rejected  the 
proposal See  Deny. 

t  DIS-CLAIM',  V.  n.     To  renounce  a  claim. 

You  cowardly  rascall  Nature  disclaims  in  thee;  a  tailor 
made  thee.  Shak. 

DIS-CLAIM'(;r,  ».     1.  One  who  disclaims. 

2.  A  formal  disavowal. 

I  think  the  honor  of  our  nation  to  be  somewhat  concerned 
in  the  disclaimer  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society.      Burke. 

3.  {Law.)  Renunciation  or  disavowal  of  a  title 
or  a  claim;  the  relinquishment  of  an  interest 
or  estate  ;  —  in  chancery  pleading,  the  renunci- 
ation of  the  defendant  of  all  claims  to  the  subject 
of  the  demand  made  by  the  plaintiff's  bill  or 
writ.  Bouvier. 

Disclaimer  of  tenure^  or  tenancy^  {Law.)  a  denial  that 
the  estate  is  held  from  the  person  claiming  to  be  the 
owner.  Bouvier. 


The  act  of  disclaiming ; 
Ed.  Rev. 


DIS-CLA-MA'TION,  u. 
a  disowning,     [r.] 

DIS-CLO§E',  V.  a.  [L.  discludo  ;  dia,  priv.,  and 
close.']  [i.  disclosed  ;  pp.  disclosing,  dis- 
closed.] 

1.  To  uncover ;  to  bring  to  open  view. 

The  shells  being  broken,  .  .  .  the  stone  included  in  them  is 
thereby  disclosed  and  set  at  liberty.  Woodward. 

2.  To  make  known;  to  reveal;  to  show;  to 
divulge ;  to  tell. 

She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind.    Sliak. 

3.  fTo  cause  to  open  ;  to  hatch,  as  eggs. 

It  is  reported  by  the  ancients  that  the  ostrich  layeth  her 
eggs  under  sand,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  discloses  them. 

JiacoTi. 

Syn.  —  To  make  known  that  which  was  before 
concealed  is  the  common  signification  of  the  words 
to  disclose,  divulge,  reveal,  and  tell ;  but  to  tell  is  less 
restricted  in  its  use  than  the  others.  Disclose  or  di- 
vulge what  was  before  concealed,  or  unknown ;  re- 
veal a  secret  or  an  unknown  truth  ;  tell  a  story,  a  tale, 
a  truth,  or  a  falsehood;  relate  the  circumstances, — 
See  Communicate,  Publish,  Tell. 

d1s-CL6§E',  v.  n.     To  open ;  to  gape.  Thompson. 

f  DIS-0LO§E',  re.    Discovery  ;  disclosure.  Young. 

DiS-C1.0§'5R,  ™.    One  who  discloses.      Browne. 

DiS-CLO§'URE  (dls-klB'zhur),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
disclosing  or  uncovering ;  discovery ;  exposi- 
tion. "  Both  for  the  use  and  disclosure  of 
causes,"  Bacon. 


2.  The  act  of  making  known ;  the  act  of  re- 
vealing; a  revelation.  "  A  sudden  ,  .  ,  disclos- 
ure of  the  king's  mind,"  Bacon. 

3,  That  which  is  disclosed. 

f  DIS-CLOUD',  V.  a.     To  disperse,  as  clouds;  to 
free  or  clear  from  that  whicli  obscures.  Feltham. 


tDIS-CLOUT',  V.  a. 
a  clout  or  napkin. 


To  free  from,  or  take  out  of, 
Bp.  Hall. 


t  DlS-CLU'§10N  (dis-klu'zhun),  n.  [L.  disclusio.] 
Emission.     "  Disclusions  of  light."  More. 


To  quit  the  coast ;  to  depart, 
Barrow. 


IncoherentT 


Clarke. 


hioKos,  a  disk, 


t  DIS-COAST',  V.  n. 
or  separate,  from. 

DlS-CO-HE'R^NT,  a. 

DIS'OOID,  re,     1.  A  body  resembling  a  disk.  Boag. 

2.   {Conch.)   A  univalve  shell  of  which  the 

whorls  are  disposed  vertically  on  the  same  plane, 

so  as  to  form  a  disk.  Brande. 

DIS'COlD,  )  „.     [Gj..  i,^„„;„,,5j 

DIS-COID'AL,  )  and  eUoi,  form,] 

1,  Having  the  form  of  a  disk.  Ash. 

2,  {Bot.)  Dilated  into  the  form  of  a  disk ;  — 
relating  to  the  disk  or  central  part  of  a  head  of 
flowers,  and  not  to  the  margin ;  without  rays 
or  ray-flowers.  Gray. 

DIS-GOL'OR  (dls-kiil'lur),  V.  a.     [L,  decoloro  ;  It, 
discolorare ;  Sp,  descolorar ;  Fr.  decolo7'ei\]     [i. 

DISCOLOKED  ;  pp.  DISCOLORING,  DISCOLORED.] 

1.  To  change  in  respect  to  color ;  to  change 
from  the  natural  hue  ;  to  stain  ;  to  tarnish. 

We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood  dis- 
color. Shak. 

2.  To  put  a  false  appearance  upon. 

Have  a  care  lest  some  beloved  notion,  or  some  darling  sci- 
ence, so  prevail  over  your  mind  as  to  discolor  ah  your  ideas. 

Watts. 

DIS-COL-OR-A'TION",  ■«.     [It.  discolorazione ;  Fr. 
decoloration.] 

1.  The  act  of  discoloring,  Boyle. 

2.  Change  of  color ;  stain.  "Spots  and  flz's- 
eolorations  of  the  skin,"  Arbuthnot. 

DIS-c6L'pRED  (-kiil'Iurd),  a.   1,  Having  the  color 

changed';  changed  from  the  natural  hue.  IShak. 

2.    Variegated ;    diversified ;     party-colored. 

"  Z)2scoforca  flowers."  B.  Jonson.    ^^  Discolored 

mead."     Spenser, 

DIS-COM'FIT  (djs-kum'flt),!;.  a.  [L.  dis,  priv.,  and 
configo,  to  fasten  ;  It.  sconfiggere  ;  Fr.  deconfire.] 

\i.  DISCOMFITED  ;  pp.  DISCOMFITING,  DISCOM- 
FITED.] To  scatter  in  fiight ;  to  defeat ;  to  rout ; 
to  overthrow ;  to  conquer  ;  to  vanquish ;  to 
overpower ;  to  subdue  ;  to  beat. 

The  Amalekites  smote  them,  and  diseomjited  them  even 
unto  Hormah.  ■  }fum.  xiv.  45. 

DJS-cdM'FJT  (dis-kiim'f|t),  re.  Defeat ;  rout ;  over- 
throw; discomfiture,  Milton. 

DJS-COM'FIT-URE,  re.    Defeat ;  overthrow ;  rout. 

Behold,  every  man's  sword  was  against  his  fellow,  and 
there  was  a  very  great  discomfiture.  I  5am.  xiv.  20. 

DIS-c6M'FpRT  (dis-kiim'furt),  re.  1,  "Want  of  com- 
fort ;  uneasiness ;  disturbance  ;  disquietude, 

I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer, 

It  would  be  my  disgrace  and  your  discomfort.     Shak. 


2.  Distress;  grief;  sorrow. 

What  mean  you,  sir, 
To  give  them  this  discon^fort?    Look,  they  weep.      Shak. 

DIS-COM'FORT,  v.  a.  [It.  disconfortare ;  Fr. 
deconfarter.]  To  make  uneasy ;  to  disturb  ;  to 
disquiet ;  to  sadden,     [r,] 

Though  I  distrust, 
Discomfort  you,  my  love,  if  nothing  must.  Skak. 

t  DIS-COM'FORT- A-BLE,  a.  1.  Melancholy  ;  with- 
out comfort.     "  l)iscomfortable  cousin."  Shak. 
2.  Uncomfortable  ;  unpleasant.     "  No  other 
news  but  discomfortahle."  Sidney. 

tpiS-COM'FQRT-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  TJncomforta- 
bleness ;  want  of  comfort ;  discomfort.  Sandys. 

DIS-COM-mSnd',  v.  a.    To  blame  ;  to  censure. 
Neither  do  I  di'vommend  the  lofty  style  in  tragedy.  Dryden. 

DIS-COM-MEND'A-BLE,  a.  Blamable;  censura- 
ble,—See  Commendable,  [r,]   Sir  T.  Herbert. 

tDIS-CQM-MfiND'A-BLE-NfiSS,  re,  Censurable- 
ness ;  blamableness,  Bailey. 

DIS-C6M-M5N-DA'TipN,  re.  The  act  of  blam- 
ing ;  censure  ;  reproach,     [r,]  Hakewill. 


DlS-OpM-MEND'JfR,  n.    One  who  disoommends. 

t  DIS-CQM-MIS'SION,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  com- 
mission, Abp.  Laud. 

tDIS-COM'MQ-DATE,  n.  a.  To  incommode. 
"Wars  did  .  .  .  discommodate  the  king."  Howell. 

DIS-COM-MODE',  V.  a.  [i.  DISCOMMODED  ;  pp. 
DISCOMMODING,    DISCOMMODED.]         'To    iuCOm- 

mode  ;  to  put  to  inconvenience.     [R.]     Bailey. 

DIS-COM-MO'DI-OOS,  a.  Incommodious;  incon- 
venient,    [r.]  Spenser. 

DIS-COM-MO'DI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  disoommodi- 
ous  manner,     [r.]        '  Craig. 

DIS-OOM-MO'DI-OUS-NESS,  re.  Inconvenience, 
"  The  discomniodiousness  of  the  place,"  North. 

DIS-C0M-m6d'I-TY,  re,  Incommodity;  disad- 
vantage ;  misfortune,     [r,]  Bacon. 

DIS-OOM'MON,  V.  a.  1.  To  deprive  of  the  right  of 
common. 

Thou  discornmonent  thy  neighbor's  kine. 
And  warn'et  that  none  feed  on  thy  iield  save  thine.  Up.  Hall. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a  place,  as 
of  a  university. 

Bishop  King,  then  vice-chancellor,  discommoned  three  or 
four  townsmen  together.  State  Trials. 

3.  {Law.)  To  deprive  of  the  commonable 
quality,  as  lands,  by  enclosing  or  appropriating 
them.  Burrill. 


To  deprive  of  company; 
B.  Jonson. 


DIS-COM'PA-NY,  V.  a. 
to  dissociate.  '  [r.] 

t  DIS-COM-PLEX'ION  (dis-kom-plSk'shijn),  v.  a. 
To  change  the  hue  or  color  of.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

DiS-COM-PO§E'  (dis-kom-pBz'),  v.  a.  [Sp.  descom- 
poner ;  Fr.  decomposer.]    [i.  discomposed  ;  pp. 

DISCOMPOSING,   discomposed.] 

1.  To  disorder ;  to  derange ;  to  disturb.  Swift. 

2.  To  perturb ;  to  ruffle  ;  to  agitate  ;  to   dis- 
concert ;  to  disquiet ;  to  harass  ;  to  vex. 

m,  in  death,  it  shows 
Your  peace  of  mind  by  rage  to  discompose.      Dryden. 

3.  t  To  displace  ;  to  discard. 

He  never  put  down  or  discomposed  a  counsellor  or  near 
servant.  Bacon. 

Syn. — See  Disturb. 

DIS-COM-P0§ED',j3.  a.  Disturbed;  ruffled;  un- 
easy. 

DlS-COM-PO§'^D-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
discomposed;  disquiet;  agitation.  Hale. 

tD!S-C6M-Pp-§I"TipN  (-zish'),  re.  Inconsist- 
ency ;  disagreement.  Donne. 

DIS-CpM-PO§'tlRE  (dis-kom-po'zhur),  re.      1.  The 
state  of  being  discomposed ;  disorder ;  perturba- 
tion.   "  Discomposure  of  Taui&."  Clarendon. 
2.  t  Inconsistency  ;  disagreement.        Boyle. 

DIS-COMPT'  (dls-kount'),  v.  a.  [Fr,  descompter.] 
To  discount.  —  See  Discount,  Hudibras. 

DIS-CpN-CERT',  V.  a.  [i.  disconcerted  ;  pp. 
disconcerting,  disconcerted,] 

1,  To  throw  into  disorder  ;  to  undo,  as  a  con- 
certed plan ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  defeat. 

He  disconcerted  all  their  hopes  and  expectations.      Htird. 

2.  To  discompose;   to  confuse;  to  bewilder; 
to  derange  ;  to  disorder  ;  to  disturb. 

A  careless  gesture,  a  word,  or  a  look,  is  enough  to  discon- 
cert them.  Collier. 

tDIS-CON'C^pRT,  re.  "Want  of  concert.  "Our 
disconcert  for  their  defence."  Temple. 

DIS-CpN-CER'TipN,  re.  Act  of  disconcerting; 
discomposure.  State  Trials. 

DIS-CpN-DU'CIVE,  a.  Not  conducive  ;  obstruc- 
tive; hindering,     [r.]  Seager. 

DlS-CpN-FORM' A-BLE,  o.  Not  conformable  ;  dis- 
senting; not  complying  or  assenting.  "  Discon- 
formable  in  religion  from  us."     [r^  Stow. 

DIS-CON-FORM'I-TY,  re,  "Want  of  conformity. 
"  Disconformity  to  his  practice,"    [r,]  Barrow. 

DiS-CON-GRtJ'I-TY,  re,  "Want  of  agreement ;  im- 
likeness  ;  disparity,  "  That  much  discongruity 
betwixt  him  [God]  and  us,"  Mountagu. 

DIS-CpN-NfiCT',  V.  a.  [i.  disconnected  ;  pp. 
DISCONNECTING,  DISCONNECTED.]  To  separate ; 
to  disjoin ;  to  break  the  ties  or  connection. 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  before  the  reformation 
connected  with  the  see  of  Rome,  since  then  disconnected. 

Burke. 
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DISCONNECTED  ■ 

DIS-CON-NECT']?D,  p.  a.  Not  connected ;  sep- 
arate. Blair. 

DlS-CON-NEC'TION,  n.  Separation  ;  disunion. 
"  Distrust  and  disconnection."  Burke. 

DIS-C6N'Sp-CRATE,  )).  a.  To  divest  or  deprive 
of  consecration  ;  to  desecrate,    [r.]     Andrews. 

tDIS-CON-SENT',  t).  n.  To  disagree;  to  diflFer; 
not  to  give  assent.  Milton. 

tDiS-c6N'S0-L.\-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
consolate ;  disconsolateness.  Bai'row. 

DIS-CON'SO-LANCE,  re.  Disconsolateness.CTarfe. 

DIS-CON'SO-LATE,  a.  [Old  Fr.  disconsoU  ;  Sp. 
desconsolado.\ 

1.  Void  of  consolation  or  comfort ;  hopeless ; 
sorrowful ;  melancholy  ;  afflicted  ;  sad. 

The  ladies  and  the  knights,  no  shelter  nigh, 

Were  dropping  wet,  dhcoiTsoJMe.  and  wan.         Dryden. 

2.  Saddening ;    gloomy.      "  The-  disconsolate 
darkness  of  our  winter  nights."  Bay. 

DIS-c6n'SO-LATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  disconsolate 
manner ;  sorrowfully.  ' 

DIs-CON'SO-LATE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
disconsolate.  Barrow. 

t  DIS-CON-SO-LA'TION,  re.  Want  of  comfort. 
"  Disconsolation  and  heaviness."         Bp.  Hall. 

DIS-CpN-TENT',  n.  1.  Want  of  content ;  unea- 
siness ;  dissatisfaction. 


Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  this  son  of  York. 


Shale, 


2.  A  discontented  person  ;  a  malecontent. 
Fickle  chfingclinga,  and  poor  discontents.  Shah. 

dIs-CON-TISNT',  a.     Discontented.       Hayward. 

dIs-CON-TENT',  v.  a.  [It.  discontentare ;  Sp. 
descontentar.']  \i.  discontented  ;  pp.  discon- 
tenting, DISCONTENTED.]  To  dissatisfy ;  to 
make  uneasy  ;  to  displease. 

Those  that  were  there  thought  it  not  fit 

To  disco'titent  so  ancient  a  wit.  Suckling. 

DIS-CON-TENT'^PD,  a.     Uneasy;  dissatisfied. 

These  are,  beyond  comparison,  the  two  greatest  evils  in 
this  world ;  a  diseased  body  and  a  disconienteamvnd.  TiUotson. 

DIS-OON-T^NT'JgD-LY,  ad.  In  a  discontented 
manner  ;  with  discontent. 

DlS-CpIS"-TENT'J5;D-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  dis- 
contented ;  uneasiness  ;  dissatisfaction.  Daniel. 

t  DIS-CON-TENT'FUL,  a.    Discontented.  Howe. 

DIS-CON-TENT'ING,  a.  Giving  no  satisfaction  ; 
dissatisfying ;  displeasing.  Milton. 

DIS-CON-TENT'MipNT,  re.  The  state  of  being 
discontented  ;  uneasiness. 

The  politic  and  artificial  nourishing  of  hopes  ...  is  one  of 
the  best  antidotes  against  the  poison  01  discontentnient.Sacon. 

DIS-CON-TIN'y-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  discon- 
tinued,   [n.]     '  Dr.  Allen. 

DIS-CON-TIN'y-ANCE  (dis-kon-ttn'yu-?ns),  re. 

1.  Want  of  continuance  ;  interruption ;  ces- 
sation ;  intermission.  "  Long  discontinuance 
of  our  conversation  with  him."  Atterbury. 

2.  {Law.}  The  termination  or  suspension  of 
an  estate  tail ;  a  species  of  ouster  of  a  freehold 
by  which  the  right  of  entry  was  taken  away  and 
the  issue  put  to '  a  trial :  —  a  chasm  in  the 
pleading :  —  the  termination  of  an  action  at 
law  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  plaintiff,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  plaintiff's  omitting  to  con- 
tinue the  process  or  proceedings  by  proper  en- 
tries on  the  record.  Bouvier.    Burr  ill. 

dIS-CON-TIN-U-A'TION,  re.  [It.  discontinua- 
zione ;  Fr.  discontinuation.']  Disruption  of  con- 
tinuity ;  separation.  "  Discontinuation  of 
parts."  Newton. 

DIS-CON-TlJV'UE  (dis-kon-tln'yu),  v.  a.  [It.  dis- 
continuare ;  Sp.  discontinuar ;  Fr.  discontinuer.] 

[i.    DISCONTINUED  ;    pp.    DISCONTINUING,    DIS- 
CONTINUED.] 

1.  To  leave  off;  to  break  off;  to  intermit;  to 
stop  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

You  cannot  now  discontinue  these  obh'ging  offices  without 
forfeiting  your  character  of  constancy.  Melmoth. 

2.  To  cease  to  take  or  receive ;  as,  "  To  dis- 
continue a  periodical." 

DIs-CON-TIn'UE,  v.  re.  1.  To  lose  continuity  ;  to 
suffer  disruption ;  to  break.  Bacon. 
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2.  To  be  kept  from  possession ;  — viifiifrom. 
Thou  Shalt  discontimtefrom  thy  heritage.     Jet:  xvii.  4. 


DIS-CON-TIN'y-)?D-NESS,  1 
discontinued. 


The  state  of  being 
Scott. 


DIS-CON-TIN-y-EE'  (130),  re.   {Law.)  One  whose 
estate  is  discontinued.  Blackstone. 

DIS-C0N-TIN'y-5R,  re.     One  who  discontinues. 

DIS-CON-TI-NU'I-TY,     re.      [Fr.     discontinaitd.} 
Want  of  continuity  or  absolute  contact,  [r.] 


Sisco/ltinuity  of  parts  i 
of  bodies. 


the  principal  cause  of  the  opacity 
Newton. 


tDIS-OORD'A-BLE,    c 

"  Discordahle  cause. 


DIS-CON-TIN-y-OE',  re.  {Law.)  One  who  discon- 
tinues ;  —  opposed  to  discontinuee.     Blackstone. 

DIS-CON-TIN'y-OOs,  a.  1.  Not  continuous; 
broken  off ;  interrupted. 

2.  Wide  ;  extended  ;  gaping.  "  Discontinue 
ous  wound."  Milton. 

Discontinuous  function^  (Math.)  a  function  which 
'does  not  vary  continuously  as  the  variable  increases 
uniformly.  Davits. 

t DlS-CpN-VEN'ipNCE,  re.  Incongruity;  dis- 
cordance ;  inconvenience.  Fotherby. 

t  DIS-C0N-VEN'I^;NT,  a.  Inconvenient ;  unsuit- 
ed ;  repugnant.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

DIS'CORD,  re.  [L.,  It.,  S;  Sp.  discordia ;  L.  dis, 
priv.,  and  cor,  cordis,  the  heart ;  Fr.  discorde.'] 

1.  Want  of  concord  or  harmom' ;  disagree- 
ment ;  opposition ;  alienation  of  affection  ;  con- 
tention ;  strife.  "  He  that  soweth  discord 
among  his  brethren."  Prov.  vi.  19. 

2.  {Mtis.)  A  combination  of  musical  tones, 
which,  not  being  adapted  in  nature  to  harmon- 
ize with  each  other,  sound  disagreeably  togeth- 
er;—dissonance ;— opposed  to  concord.  Warner. 

Syn.  —  See  Disagreement. 

t  DIS-CORD',  V.  re.  To  disagree  ;  not  to  suit  with. 
"  The  one  . . .  discording  vAVa  the  other."Bacore. 

That  produces   discord. 
Chauc&r. 

DIS-CORD'ANCE,  ?„.  \IX.  discordanza;  ^^.  dis- 
DIS-CORD'AN-CY,  J  cordancia  ;  Fr.  discordance^ 
Want  of  concord  ;  disagreement ;  opposition  ; 
inconsistency  ;  discord.  "  Discordancies  of  in- 
terest." Warton.  "The  discordance  of  these 
errors."  Bp.Horsley. 
DIS-CORD' ANT,  a.  [L.  discors ;  It.  disco7-dante ; 
Fr.  discordant.'] 

1.  Wanting  agreement;  being  at  variance; 
opposite  ;  incongruous. 

So  various,  so  discordant,  is  the  mind. 

That  in  our  will  a  diil'erent  will  we  find.  Dryden. 

2.  Wanting  concord  ;  dissonant ;  inharmoni- 
ous; as,  '^  Discordant  ^ovlTl&s." 

DIS-CORD' ANT-LY,  ad.   In  a  discordant  manner. 

DfS-CORD'ANT-NESS,  re.  Discordance,  [r.]  Scott. 

tDJS-COED'FUL,  a.  Quarrelsome;  not  peacea- 
ble.    "  That  discordful  crew."  Spenser. 

fDIS-CORD'oys,  a.  Discordant;  dissonant.  "The 
discordous  jars."  Bp.  Hall. 

tDIS-COR'PO-RATE,  a.  Deprived  of  corporate 
privileges.  Proclamation  of  James  II. 

t  DlS-COUN'SpL,  V.  a.     To  dissuade.        Spenser. 

DIS'OOUNT  (114),  re.  [It.  sconto ;  Sp.  descuento  ; 
Fr.  decompte.] 

1.  An  allowance  or  deduction,  according  to 
the  rate  of  interest,  for  money  advanced  before 
it  is  due  :  —-an  allowanpe  on  a  debt  not  yet  due, 
in  consideration  of  immediate  payment :  —  a 
deduction  from  the  customary  price  :  —  act  of 
discounting. 

2.  The  sum  deducted  or  refunded.         Swift. 

II  DIS-COUNT'  (114)  [dis-kiiiint',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  dis'kiiiint,  Wb.  Bees],  v.  a.  [It. 
scontare;    Sp.  descontar;  Fr.  decompter.]      [i. 

DISCOUNTED  ;  pp.  DISCOUNTING,  DISCOUNTED.] 

1.  To  count  back ;  to  pay  back,  or  by  a  coun- 
ter reckoning. 

Parvisol  discbunis  arrears. 

By  bills  for  taxes  and  repairs.  Swift. 

2.  "To  deduct,  as  a  certain  sum  or  rate  per 
cent. ;  as,  "To  discount  four  per  cent." 

3^  'To  lend  or  advance  money  upon,  with  de- 
duction of  discount ;  as,  "  To  discount  a  note." 

;6Eg=  "  The  accent  [on  the  second  syllable]  is  proper, 
but  in  the  mercantile  world,  the  verb  is  very  com- 
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monly  made  to  bear  the  same  accent  as  the  noun." 

Sjnart. 

II  DIS-COi&NT',  V.  n.  To  lend  money,  deducting 
interest  at  the  time  of  the  loan.  Mason.. 

DlS-COt)-NT'A-BLE,  u.  That  may  be  discounted; 
subject  to  discount.  Smart. 

DIS'COl&NT-DAY,  re.  The  day  of  the  week  on 
which  a  bank  discounts  notes  and  bills.    Craig. 

d!S-c6un'T5-NANCE,  v.  a.   [Fr.  dicontenancer.] 

[i.   DISCOUNTENANCED  ;    pp.    DISCOUN'TENANC- 
ING,  DISCOUNTENANCED.] 

1.  To  abash ;  to  put  to  shame.. 

He  came,  and  with  him  Eve,  more  loth,  though  first 

To  offend,  discountenanced  both  and  discomposed.  Milton. 

2.  To  show  disapprobation  of ;  to  discourage. 
Be  careful  to  discountenance  in  children  any  thing  that 

looks  like  rage  and  furious  anger,  TiWjtson, 

DiS-COUN'Tjp-NANCE,  n.  Disfavor;  treatment 
tending  to  check  or  discourage  ;  disregard. 

He  patiently  bears  . . .  the  discountenance  he  meets  with 
from  a  wicked  and  profane  world. 


DIS-06UN'T¥-NAN-C?R,  re.  One  who  discoun- 
tenances. Bacon. 

DIS-COUNT'^R,  re.    One  who  discounts.    Burke. 

DIS-COUR'A^fE  (dis-kiir'fij),  ».  a.  [Fr.  discoura- 
ger.] \i.  discouraged;  pp.  DISCOURAGING, 
DISCOURAGED.] 

1.  To  repress  the  courage  of ;  to  dishearten ; 
to  depress  ;  to  deprive  of  confidence ;  to  deter. 

Our  brethren  have  discoitraged  our  heart,  saying.  The 
people  is  greater  and  taller  than  we.  Iteut,  i.  28. 

2.  To  discountenance ;  to  seek  to  check  ;  as, 
"  To  discourage  an  enterprise." 

Syn.  —  See  Deter. 

t  DIS-COUR'ApE,  71.     Want  of  courage.     Blyot. 

DlS-COUR'AGE-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  discour- 
aged or  disheartened.  Bp.  Hall. 

DIS-CoC'R'AgE-MENT,  re.      [Fr.  decouragement.] 

1.  The  act  of  discouraging.  Johnson. 

2.  State  of  being  discouraged ;  depression. 

Over-great  discouragement  might  make  them  desperate. 

State  Trials. 

3.  The  cause  of  depression  ;  that  which  dis- 
heartens. "  Preserving  to  the  end  under  all 
discouragements."  Clarke. 

dIS-COUR'A(?-5R,  re.    One  who  discourages. 

DIS-COURSE'  (dis-kors'),  re.  [L.  disctirsus;  It.  dis- 
corso  ;  Sp.  discurso  ;  Fr.  discours.] 

1.  The  power  or  the  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, by  which  it  passes  from  premises  to  conse- 
C[uences  ;  the  process  of  ratiocination  ;  reason- 
ing; reason. 

Sure  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
liOOking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  m  us  unused.  Shai'. 

Reasoning,  or  discourse,  is  the  act  of  proceeding  from  cer- 
tain judgments  to  another  founded  on  them.  Whately, 

2.  The  communication  of  thoughts  upon  any 
subject,  in  a  formal  manner,  whether  made  by 
writing  or  orally  j  a  treatise  ;  a  dissertation  ;  a 
speech ;  a  sermon. 

My  intention  in  this  and  some  future  discourses  is  to  set 
before  you  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Bp,  Pearce. 

3.  Mutual  intercourse  by  spoken  language  ; 
conversation ;  talk.  "  Sweet  discourse,  the  ban- 
quet of  the  mind."  Dryden. 

Syn. —  See  Conversation,  Speech. 

DIS-COURSE'  (dis-kors'),  v.  re.  [It.  discorrere;  Sp. 
discurrir ;  Fr.  discourir.]    \i.  discoursed  ;  pp. 

DISCOURSING,' DISCOURSED.] 

1.  To  pass  from  premises  to  consequences; 
to  reason.  "  Brutes  do  want  that  quick  dis- 
coursing power."  Davies. 

2.  To  speak  or  communicate  thoughts  in  a 
formal  manner ;  as,  "  To  discourse  upon  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul." 

3.  To  talk ;  to  converse  ;  to  relate.  "  Stand 
not  to  discourse."  Shak. 

Syu.  —  See  Speak. 

DJS-OOURSE',  ».  a.    1.  To  treat  of ;  to  converse 
concerning ;  to  discuss ;  to  talk  over. 
Hard  are  the  ways  of  truth,  and  rough  to  walk; 
Smooth  on  the  tongue  discoursed,  pleasing  to  the  ear.  Milton. 

2.  To  give  forth  ;  to  utter ;  to  emit. 
Give  it  [the  pipe]  breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  dis- 
course most  exceUent  music.  S/iak. 
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D^S-COURSE'L^SS,  a.  Having  no  discourse. 
'"  Rash  and  discourseless  brains."  Shelton* 

DlS-COURS'?R,  n.     One  who  discourses. 

D|S-COURS'|NG,  7b.  The  act  of  one  who  discours- 
es ;  reasoning;  connected  thought.  "Fears 
and  weak  discoursings."  Bp.  Taylor. 

DIS-COUR'SIVE,  a.  1.  Passing  from  antecedent 
to  consequent ;  reasoning  ;  discursive.   Milton. 

2.  Containing  dialogue ;  interlocutory.  "Dis- 
coursive  scenes."  Dryden. 

3.  Conversable  ;  communicative.  -^  A  com- 
plaisant man,  very  free  and  discoursive,'*  Wood. 

II  DIS-COiJR'TJgl-OUS  (dis-kur'te-us  or  dls-kort'yus) 
[dis-fcur'chus,  S.  W. ;  dia-kUr'che-us,  P.  ;  dis- 
kur'te-us,  y.  R. ;  dis-kUrt'yuSt  •^* »  dis-k6r'te-ua, 
Ja. ;  dis-kort'yus,  K-Sm."],  a.  [Fr.  discourtois.'] 
"Wanting  in  courtesy,  or  good  manners;  un- 
courteous  ;  uncivil ;  uncomplaisant ;  rude. 

They  would  not  be  uncivil  or  discourteous  in  tliwarting 
the  mind  and  pleasure  of  their  company.  Ban^ow. 

II  dIS-COUR'T^-OUS-LY,  ad.     Uncivilly  ;  rudely. 

II  DIS-COUR'T?-OyS-NESS,  rvt  The  quality  of 
being  discourteous  ;  incivility  ;  discourtesy.  Ash. 

DIS-COUR'T^-SY,  n.  [It.  discortesia ;  Sp.  des- 
cortesia ;  Fr.  discourtesie.']  Incivility ;  rude- 
ness; act  of  disrespect ;  discourteousness.  "As 
if  I  had  done  him  a  discourtesy."         Wiseman. 

fDIS-COURT'SHIP,  n.  "Want  of  respect ;  inci- 
vility; discourtesy.  B.  jonson. 

DIS'COyS,  a.  Flat  and  circular  like  a  disk  or 
quoit ;  disk-shaped  ;  discoid.  Quincy. 

DIS-c6v'5:-NANT,  y,  tt.  To  dissolve  covenant  or 
contract  with.  Craig. 

DIS-c6v'5:R  (dis-kuv'er),  V.  a.  [It.  discorrire  ;  Sp_. 
descubriK ;   Fr.   decouvrir.  —  See   CovEit.]      \i. 

DISCOVERED  ;  pp.  DISCOVERINGj  DISCOVERED.] 

1.  To  take  oft'  or  remove,  as  a  cover. 

For  the  greatness  of  thy  iniquity  are  thy  skirts  discovered, 
and  tliy  heels  made  bare.  Jer.  xiii.  22. 

2.  To  expose  to  view ;  to  bring  to  light ;  to 
disclose  ;  to  lay  bare  ;  to  uncover  ;  to  show;  to 
make  kno^vn  ;  to  reveal ;  to  tell. 

Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince.  Shah. 

Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove.  Milton. 

3.  To  find  out,  as  something  hidden  or  not 
known  before ;  to  ascertain. 

Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood.      Godwin. 

He  shall  never  discovo;  by  any  alteration  in  me,  my 

knowledge  of  his  mistake.  Pope. 

4.  To  find,  as  a  person  concealed ;  to  detect. 

Up  he  starts, 
Discovered  and  surprised.  Milton. 

5.  To  espy ;  to  descry. 

"When  we  had  discovered  Cyprus,  we  left  it  on  the  left 
hand.  Acts  xxi.  3. 

Syn.  —  See  Detect,  Find,  Invent,  Shovt, 
Tell. 

DIS-COV'^R-A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  discovered; 
that  may  be  seen  ;  apparent.  Locke. 

DiS-COV'lgR-jpR,  n.    1.     One  who  discovers. 
2.  An  explorer;  a  scout;  a  spy. 

Send  discoverers  forth 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies.  Shak. 

tDIS-C6v'?R-MENT,  n.   Discovery.        Fairfax. 

DlS-c6v'JERT,  a.  {Law.)  Not  covert ;  free  from 
matrimonial  ties.  Bouvier. 

DlS-c6v':eR-TURE,  n.    1.  Discovery. 

2.  (Law.)  Freedom  fft)m  coverture  or  matri- 
monial ties.  Blachstone. 

DJS-c6v']?R-Y,  n.  _  1.  The  act  of  discovering  or 
finding  out.    "  LHscoveries  of  dishonor."    Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  making  known  ;  disclosure. 
Such  a  discovery  ought  to  be  made  as  late  as  possible.  Swift. 

3.  Something  discovered. 

In  religion  there  have  been  many  discoveries,  but  (in  true 
religion,  I  mean)  no  mventions.  -lYench. 

4.  (Law.)  The  revealing  or  disclosing  of  a 
matter  by  a  defendant,  in  his  answer  to  a  bill 
filed  for  that  purpose.  BurHll. 

DIS-CRA'DLE,  V.  n.  &  a.  To  come,  or  take,  from 
the  cradle  :  —  to  burst  forth.  Ford. 

DIS-CRED'IT,  n.  "Want  or  loss  of  credit  or  favor ; 
dishonor  ;  reproach  ;  disgrace. 

Those  loose  and  frothy  declaimers  who  have  brought  dis- 
credit on  eloquence.  Blair. 


Syn. —  Discredit  signifies  the  loss  of  credit;  dis- 
grace, dishonor,  and  'urnominy^  the  loss  of  esteem  or 
character.  A  bankrupt  incurs  discredit;  a  dismissed 
minister  or  an  expelled  student,  disgrace ;  one  who 
fails  to  perform  his  Awiy ,  dishonor ;  an  offender,  rc- 
proach-j  a  felon,  ignominy. —  See  Infamy. 

DIS-CRED'JT,  f  .a.  \lt.  screditare ;  S^.  desacredi- 
tar ;  Fr.  decrediter.  —  See  Credit.]  \i.  dis- 
credited ;  pp.  DISCREDITING,  DISCREDITED.] 

1.  To  distrust ;  to  place  no  confidence  in  ;  to 
give  no  credit  or  belief  to  ;  to  disbelieve.  "  No 
informer was  discredited."  Holland. 

2.  To  deprive  of  credibility ;  to  destroy  trust  in. 

He  had  framed  to  himself  many  deceiving  promises  of  life, 
which  1  have  discredited  to  him.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  disreputable  ;  to  make  less  rep- 
utable ;  to  bring  reproach  upon  ;  to  disgrace. 

Without  care,  .  .  .  our  virtues  will  be  often  discredited 
with  tlie  appearance  of  evil.  Rogers. 

DiS-CRED'lT-A-BLE,  a.  Disreputable  ;  disgrace- 
ful.    *^  Discreditable  shift."  Blair. 

DIS-CRED'IT-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  discreditable  man- 
ner ;  disreputably. 

dIS-CRED'I-TOR,  n.     One  who  discredits. 

DJS-CREET',  a.  [L.  discerno,  discretuSy  to  sepa- 
rate, to  discern  ;  It.  §  Sp.  discreto ;  Fr.  discret.'] 
Having  discretion  ;  prudent ;  wise  ;  qircum- 
spect ;  cautious;  not  rash. 

Forasmuch  as  God  hath  showed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none 
so  discreet  and  wise  as  thou.  Gen.  xli.  9. 

Syn.  — See  Cautious,  Prudent. 

DIS-CREET'LY,  ad.  In  a  discreet  manner;  pru- 
dently. 

DJS-CREET'NjpSS,  n.     Discretion,  Johnson. 

DIS'CR^l-PANCE  [dis'fcre-pans,  S.  W.  P.  E..J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  dis-crSp'^ns,  Wb.  Maunder'],  n. 
Difference ;  discrepancy.  Pearson. 

DIS'CR^-PAN-CY,  n.  [L.  discrepantia';  discrepo, 
to  sound  discordantly  ;  It.  discrepanza ;  Sp.  dis- 
crepancia;  Fr.  discrepance.']  Difference;  dis- 
agreement; incongruity;  inconsistency.  "Dis- 
crepancy  of  opinion."  Mountagu. 

A  great  deal  of  the  discrepancy  observable  in  the  Gospels 
arises  from  omission.  Faley. 

DIS'CRE-PANT    [dis'kre-pant,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.  -R. ;    djs-krep'jint,  Wb.],  a.     [It.  ^  Sp.  dis~ 
crepante.']     Different;  disagreeing;  unlike. 

Are  not  all  laws,  discrepant  from  God's  laws,  evil?^_p.  Hall. 

fDIS-CRETE',  V.  a.  [L.  discerno,  discretus.']  To 
separate  ;  to  divide.  Browne. 

DIS-CRETE'  [djs-kret',  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 

Wb. ;  dis'kret,   S.   Ash],  u.     [L.  discerno,   dis- 
cretus, to  separate.] 

1.  Separate ;  distinct ;  not  continuous.  Jo A?ison. 

2.  Disjunctive ;  discretive. 

"  I  resign  my  life,  but  not  my  honor,"  is  a  discrete  proposi- 
tion. Johnson. 

Discrete  proportion,  (Arith.)  is  one  in  which  the 
ratio  of  the  first  term  to  the  second  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  third  to  the  fourth,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
second  to  the  third  ;  thus,  3 :  6 : :  8 :  16  ;  —  opposed  to 
a  continued  or  geometrical  proportion,  of  whicli  the 
following  is  an  example  ;  3  :  6  :  :  12  :  24.  Davies.  — 
Discrete  quantity,  a  quantity  of  which  the  component 
parts  have  a  separate  and  distinqj;  existence ;  thus, 
numbers  are  discrete  quantities,  being  composed  of 
separate  units.    Brande. 

4Kf?*  "  This  word  and  its  companion  concrete,  onQ 
would  have  supposed,  should  have  the  same  accentua- 
tion in  all  our  pronouncing  dictionaries ;  and  yet 
scarcely  any  two  words  are  more  differently  accented. 
The  accent  is  placed  on  the  last  syllable  of  concrete 
by  Dr.  Ash,  Buchanan,  Perry,  Entick,  and  Bailey; 
and  on  the  first  by  Slieridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Smith,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Dr.  Kenrick.  Scott  accents  the  last 
syllable  of  concrete  when  an  adjective,  and  the  first 
when  a  substantive — a  distinction  very  agreeable 
to  analogy ;  but  Entick,  directly  contrary  to  this 
analogy,  reverses  this  order.  Discrete  is  always  used 
as  an  adjective,  but  has  scarcely  less  diversity  of  ac- 
centuation than  concrete.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Perry,  and  Entick  accent  it  on 
the  last  syllable  ;  and  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Bai- 
ley on  the  first.  —  But  I  apprehend  the  accent  ought  to 
he  placed  on  the  first  syllable  of  concrete  when  a  sub- 
stantive, and  on  the  last  of  both  words' when  adjec- 
tives."    Walkp.r. 

It  niay  be  seen  that  all  the  recent  authorities  place 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  discrete,  but  a 
majority  of  them  on  the  firsff  syllable  of  concrete. — 
See  Concrete. 

DIS-CRE"TIQN   (djs-krgsh'iin),  n.     [L.  discretio  ; 


■  discerno,  discretus,  to  separate  ;  It.  discrczione ; 
Sp.  discrecion  ;  Fr.  discrMion.  —  See  Discern.] 

1.  t  Separation  ;  disjunction.  Mede. 

2.  The  quality  of  heing  discreet ;  knowledge 
to  govern  or  direct  one's  self  properly;  judg- 
ment; prudence;  capacity  for  wise  management. 

^  The  better  part  of  valor  is  discretion.  Shak. 

Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  win 

all  the  duties  of  life.  Addison. 

3.  The  exercise  of  judgment  or  prudence. 

Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man, 
This  honest  man,  wait?  Sltak. 

To  surrender  at  discretion,  to  deliver  up  One's  self 

to  the  discretion   of  another ;  to  surrender  without 

stipulation  of  conditions. 

DIS-CRE;'TI0N-AL  (d)s-kresh'un-?il),  a.  Left  to 
discretion  or  choice  ;  discretionary.  ^'  Disci'e- 
tional  authority."  Bp.  liorsley. 

DIS-CRE"TTON-AL-L^  (di8-kr6sh'un-?l-le),  ad.  At 
pleasure ;  at  choice."  '  Nares. 

DIS-CRE"TION-A-RY  (dia-krSsh'un-^-re),  a.  [Fr. 
discrHionnaire.]  Left  to  discretion  ;  controlled 
only  by  judgment ;  discretional. 

The  major,  heing  a  person  of  consummate  experience,  was 
invested  with  discretionary  power.  2'ailer. 

DIS-CRE'T|VE  [dis-kre'tjv,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  R.Wb, ; 

dis'kre-tiv,  S.  K.],  a.     {Logic.)    Disjunctive; 
noting  separation  or  opposition. 

A  discretive  proposition  is  that  which  is  opposed  to 
another  by  means  of  hut,  though,  yet,  &c,,  which  are 
called  discretive  conjunctions. 

DIS-CRE'TIVE-LY,  ad.    In  a  discretive  manner. 

DIS-CRI'MEJV,  n.  [L.,  a  separation.]  {Med.)  A 
bandage  used  in  bleeding  on  the  forehead  or 
from  the  frontal  vein.  Dunglison. 

DJS-CRIM'J-NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  discrimi- 
nated ;  distinguishable,     [r.]  Bailey. 

DJS-CRIM'J-NAL,  a.  [L.  discriminalis,  that  serves 
to  divide.]  Noting  a  line  between  the  hand  and 
the  arm ;  —  called  also  the  dragon's  tail.  Brande. 

DIS-CRIM'I-NAN-CY,  n.  The  capability  or  power 
of  discriminating,     [r.]  P.  Mag. 

DIS-CRIM'I-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  discrimino,  discrimi- 
nattis ;   Sp.  discriminar.  —  See  Discern.]      [z. 

DISCRIMINATED ;      pp.     DISCRIMINATING,    DIS- 
CRIMINATED.] 

1,  fTo  separate  ;  to  select.  "  To  discriminate 
the  goats  from  the  sheep."  Barrow. 

2.  To  mark  as  distinct  or  peculiar ;  to  distin- 
guish by  certain  tokens  ;  to  perceive  the  differ- 
ence of.  "  In  outward  fashions  .  .  .  discriminat- 
ed from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth."  Hammond. 

Syn.  — See  Distinguish. 

D|S~CRiM'l-NA_TE,  v.  n.  To  make  a  distinction  ; 
to  note  peculiarities  or  differences.         Cowper. 

DIS-CRIM'I-NATE,  a.  Discriminated;  distinct. 
"No  discriminate  sex."  Bacon. 

DIS-CRIM'I-NATE-LY,  ad.  "With  discrimination; 
distinctly ;  discriminatively.  Johnson, 

DIS-CRIM'I-NATE-NESS,  n.  Distinctness ;  marked 
difference,     [r.]  Bailey. 

DIS-CRIM'I-NAT-ING,  p.  a.  Marking  a  difference ; 

distinguishing. 

DIS-CRIM-I-NA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  discrimi- 
nating ;  distinction. 

A  satire  should  expose  nothing  but  what  is  eorrigiWe, 
and  make  a  due  discrimination  between  those  that  are  and 
those  that  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  it.  Addison. 

2.  The  faculty  of  discriminating  or  perceiv- 
ing differences ;  discernment;  penetration;  as, 
"A  person  of  nice  discnmination." 

3.  Mark  of  distinction ;  that  which  shows 
that  objects  are  regarded  as  unlike. 

Take  heed  of  abetting  any  factions,  or  applyin_g  any  pub- 
lic discriminations  in  matters  of  religion.  King  Charles, 

Syn.  —  See  Difference,  Discernment. 

DJS-CRIM'I-NA-TIve,  a.  1.  That  discriminates 
or  distinguishes  ;  making  discrimination;  char- 
acterizing. '*  Discriminative  badges."  Hale. 
2.  That  observes  distinction.  '*  Discrimina- 
tive Providence."  More. 

DIS-CRIM'I-NA-TIVE-LY,  ad.  "With  discrimina- 
tion.    "  Discriminatively  used."  Mede, 

DIS-CRIM'I-NA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  discrimi- 
nates or  distinguishes.  Haslam. 
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DISCRIMINATORY 

DIS-CElM'I-NA-TO-EY,  a.  That  discriminates; 
discriminative.  -     Athenemm. 

t  DIS-CRIM'l-NOtjS,  a.     Dangerous.         Harvey. 

dIs-CEoWn',  v.  a.  [i.  discrowneb  ;  pp.  dis- 
crowning, DISCROWNED.]  To  deprive  or  di- 
vest of  a  crown.  Charik  I. 

t  piS-CRtlr'CI-AT-ING,  a.  Excruciating ;  painful 
in  the  extreme.  Browne. 

tBIS-CU'Br-TO-EY,  a.  \h.  disaibitorius.']  Fitted 
to  the  posture  of  reclining.     "  Custom,  by  de- 

frees,  changed  their  cubiculary  beds  into  discu- 
itory."  Browne. 

tDIS-CtJL'PATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dis  and  culpa,  culpa- 
tus ;  Sp.  disculpar."]    To  exculpate.        Ashton. 

Dls-CUL-PA'TION,  re.  Exculpation,    [r.]    Burke. 

DJS-CtJM'BpN-CY,  n.  [L.  discumbo,  discumbens, 
to  recline  at  table.]  The  reclining  or  recum- 
bent posture  adopted  by  the  ancients  at  their 
meals ;  recumbency. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  custom  of  ducuntbency 
at  meals.  Browne. 

DIS-CUM'BER,_  V.  a.  To  free  from  an  encum- 
brance ;  to  disencumber ;  to  disentangle.  Pope. 

t  DJS-CUEE',  1).  a.  [Fr.  discouvrir.']    To  discover. 
The  plain  truth  nnto  me  discure.  Lydgate. 

t  DIS-CUE'R^NT,  a.  Not  current.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

DIS-CUR'SION,  n.  [Fr.  discursion.']  The  act  of 
passing  from  one  thing  to  another ;  gradation 
of  reasoning  or  argument.  Hobbes. 

t  DIS-CUR'SJST,  re.     A  disputer.  L.  Addison. 

DJS-CUR'SIVE,  a.    [Sp.  discursivo  ;  Fr.  discursif.'] 

1.  Proceeding  regularly  from  premises  to  con- 
sequences ;  argumentative ;  reasoning. 

There  hath  heen  much  dispute  .  .  .  whether  they  [brutes] 
have  a  kind  of  discwmue  faculty,  which  some  call  reason.  Hale. 

2.  Roving ;  desultory  ;  rambling.  '*  The  natu- 
ral and  discursive  motion  of  the  spirits."  Bacon. 

DJS-CUR'SIVE-LY,  ad.     In  a,  discursive  manner. 

DJS-cyR'SIVE-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  discursive.  Barrow. 

DIS-CUE'SO-RY,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
discourse  or  reasoning ;  discursive ;  argumenta- 
tive. Bp.  Hall. 

DIS-CUR'SUS,n.  [L.]  {Logic.)  Ratiocination; 
argumentation  ;  discourse.  Crabb. 

DIS'cyS,  n.\  L.  pi.  disci;  Eng.  pi.  discuses. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  ^ttrKo?.]  A  quoit ;  a  heavy  circular 
piece  of  iron  thrown  in  the  ancient  sports  ;  a 
disk. 

From  Elatreus'  strong  arm  the  discus  flies.  Pope. 

DIS-OfjSS',  V.  a.  [L.  discutio,  discussus,  to  dash 
to  pieces,  to  scatter ;  dis,  asunder,  and  quatio,  to 
strike  ;  It.  discutere ;  Sp.  discutir ;  Fr.  discuter.'] 

\i.  discussed  ;  pp.  DISCUSSING,  DISCUSSED.] 

1.  t  To  break  in  pieces.  Browne. 

2.  f  To  shake  off";  to  cast  aside. 

All  regards  of  shame  she  had  discussed.  Spenser. 

3.  To  debate  ;  to  reason  upon ;  to  inquire 
into  ;  to  sift ;  to  examine  by  disputation. 

Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  question  rightly  as  when 
tliey  discuss  it  freely.  Macaulay. 

4.  (Ued.)  To  scatter;  to  disperse;  to  resolve. 
"  A  pomade  ...  to  discuss  pimples."    Rambler. 

5.  {Law.)  To  exhaust  a  remedy  against  a 
principal  debtor  before  proceeding  against  the 
surety.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Discuss  the  point,  topic,  &c. ;  debate  the 
question ;  examine  the  subject  or  question ;  sift  the 
matter.  A  discussion  or  debate  is  carried  on  by  two 
or  more  persons  ;  an  examination  may  be  made  by  one 
only. 

DIS-CUSS'pE,  re.    One  who  discusses.     Johnson. 

D|S-CUSS'ING,  n.     Examination.  -Ayliffe. 

DJS-CUS'SipN  (dis-ki5sh'an),  re.  [L.  discussio ; 
It.  diseussione  ;  Sp.  discusion ;  Fr.  discussion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  discussing  or  sifting  ;  agitation 
of  a  question  in  order  to  some  determination ; 
disquisition ;  examination. 

Whosoever  is  afraid  of  submitting  any  question,  civil  or 
religious,  to  the  test  of  free  di-^eussiou.  is  more  in  love  with 
his  own  opinion  than  with  truth.  Bp-  Watson. 

2.  (Med.)  Dispersion,  as  of  a  tumor.  Wiseman. 

3.  {Law.)  The  exhausting  of  a  remedy  against 
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a  principal  debtor,  before  proceeding  against  the 
surety.  Burrill. 

4.  {Math.)  The  operation  of  assigning  special 
values  to  the  arbitrary  quantities  which  enter  into 
an  equation  and  interpreting  the  results.  Eliot. 
Syn.  —  See  AGITAT19N,  Discuss. 

DJS-CUS'SION-AL,  tt.  Uelating  to  discussion ; 
diseussive.     [u.]  Ed.  Rev. 

DJS-CUS'SIVE,  a.     {Med.)  Discutient.     Johnson. 

DIS-CUS'SJVE,  n.     {Med.)  A  discutient.     Smart. 

DIS-CU'TIpNT  (djs-ku'shent),  n.  [L.  discutio,  dis- 
cutiens.']  {Med.)  A  medicine  to  disperse  morbid 
matter.  "R-epellents  and£^^5c^;^^en^s."  Wiseman. 

DIS-CU'TI?NT,  a.  {Med.)  Dispersing  morbid 
matter;  diseussive.  Dunglison. 

DIS-DAIN',  V.  a.  [L.  dedignor;  de,  negative,  and 
dignor,  to  deem  worthy;  It.  disdegnare\  Sp. 
desdenar  ;  Fr.  dedaigner.']  [^.  disdained  ;  pp. 
DISDAINING,  DISDAINED.]  To  regard  with  con- 
tempt ;  to  despise  ;  to  contemn  ;  to  scorn  ;  to 
consider  as  unworthy  or  unbecoming. 

There  dwelt  the  scorn  of  vice,  and  pity  too, 

For  those  who  did  what  she  disdained  to  do.     Waller, 

Syn.  —  See  Contemn. 

DI^-DAIN',  V.  n.  1.  To  consider  as  derogatory ; 
to  scorn. 

Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  he  less  than  gods 
Disdained.  Milton. 

2.  To  take  umbrage  ;  to  be  angry.  B.  Jonson. 

DIS-DAIN"',  n.  [It.  sdegno ;  Sp.  desden;  Fr.  de- 
dai?i.']  Indignation  united  with  contempt ;  scorn ; 
contempt;  haughtiness. 

But  against  you,  ye  Greeks,  ye  coward  train, 

Gods !  how  my  soul  is  moved  with  just  disdain.         Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Contemn,  Haughtiness. 

DIS-DAIN'FUL,  a.  Full  of,  or  expressing,  dis- 
dain ;  contemptuous  ;  scornful. 

Let  not  Amhition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear,  with  a  disd.ainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  Gray, 

Syn.  —  See  Fastidious. 
DJ§-DAIN'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  scornful  manner. 

DI§-DAIN'FUL-NESS,  M.  The  quality  of  being 
disdainful ;  contemptuousness  ;  scorn.    Sidney. 

DI^-DAIN'JNG,  /t.     Scorn  ;  contempt.  Donne. 

DI§-DAIN'ISH-LY,  ad.     Disdainfully.  Vives. 

fDI^-DAlN'oys,  a.  Disdainful.  "  A  disdainous 
and  grievous  look."  Sir  T.  Elyott. 

t  Dl^-DAIN'OUS-LV,  ad.     Disdainfully.        Bale. 


Dl^-DE'I-FY,  V.  a. 
being  a  deity. 


To  deprive  of  the  quality  of 
Feltham. 


DI§-DI-A-PA'§ON,  n.  [Gr.  5/?,  twice,  hd,  through, 
and  n«tr(5i',  all.]  {Mus.)  A  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  a  scale  of  two  octaves.  P.  Cyc. 

DJS-EA§E'  (diz-ez'),  n.  \_dis  and  ease.  —  Norm. 
Fr.  desease."] 

1.  fWant  of  ease;  unquietness ;  distress. 
"In  the  world  ye  shall  have  disease." 

John  xvi.  33.    Wickliffe^s  Translation. 

2.  Any  morbid  state  of  the  body  generally,  or 
of  any  particular  organ  or  part  of  the  body ;  any 
derangement  of  the  functions,  or  alteration  of 
the  structure,  of  the  animal  organs.       Brande. 

3.  Any  moral  or  mental  disorder. 

Though  all  afflictions  are  evils  in  themselves,  yet  they  are 
eood  for  us,  because  they  discover  to  us  our  disease,  and  tend 
fo  our  cure.  Jillotson. 

Syn.  —  Disease,  disorder.,  distemper^,  complaints,  and 
malady  all  denote  an  ill  state  of  health  ;  but  disease  is 
the  most  common  medical  term,  and  malady  is  the 
most  vague  and  least  common  of  these  terms,  and  dis- 
temper is  now  applied  chiefly  to  animals.  A  painful 
disease  ;  a  slight  indisposition,  illness,  complaint,  or  dis- 
ort^r ;  sickness  of  the  stomach;  severe  sickness;  a 
catching  distemper ;  a  common  malady.  Disease  in 
man  ;  distemper  in  brutes. 

Dr§-EA§E',  V.  u.  [i.  DISEASED  ;  pp.  DISEASING, 
DISEASED.] 

1.  fTo  make  uneasy;  to  disturb.  Locke. 

2.  To  afflict  with  disease;  to  infect;  to  dis- 
order.    ^^'Diseased  in  his  feet."   1  Kings  xv.  23. 

DI§;fiA§ED'  (djz-gzd'),  p-  cb-  Affected  by  disease ; 
distempered. 

Syn.  — See  Sick,  » 

DI§-EA§']pD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
eased ;  sickness  ;  morbid  state.  Burnet. 


DISENABLE    ' 

t  DI§-EA§E'FdL,  a.      Full  of,   or  causing,  dis- 
ease. 

Diseas^ful  dainties,  riot  and  excess.  Warton. 

t  DI§-EA§E'M]E;NT,  n.  Trouble ;  disease.    Bacon. 

DI!J-EDpED'  (diz-Sjd'),  a.     Deprived  of  the  edge  ; 
blunted ;  dulled  ;  cloyed.  Shak. 

Dr§-ED'I-FY,  V.  a.    To  fail  of  edifying.  WateHon. 

DIS-?M-BARK',  V.  a.     [It.  sbarcare  ;  Sp.  desem- 
barcar;  'Pr.  desembarquer.']     [i.  disembarked; 

pp.  DISEMBARKING,  DISEMBARKED.]      To  land, 

as  troops,  &C.,  from  a  ship ;  to  carry  to  land  or 
to  shore.     "  Disembark  my  coSms.  Shak. 

DIS-5M-BAEK',  V.  n.     To  land  ;-J;o  go  on  shore. 


There  disembarlcing  on  the  green  seaside, 
We  land  our  cattle,  and  the  spoil  divide. 


Fope. 


DIS-EM-BAE-KA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  disembark- 
ing or  landing.  Goldsmith. 

DIS-5M-BAR'EASS,  V.  a.  [It.  sbarazzare;  Sp. 
desemharazar ;  Fr.  desembarra'sser.]  \i.  disem- 
barrassed ;  pp.  DISEMBARRASSINO.  DISEM- 
BARRASSED.] '^0  free  from  clog  or  embarrass- 
ment ;  to  set  free ;  to  extricate ;  to  disengage. 

We  have  disf-mbarrassed  it  from  all  the  intricacy  which 
arose  from  the  different  forms  of  declension.  Blair. 

Syn.  —  See  Disensage. 

DIS-?M-BAE'RASS-MENT,  n.  Deliverance  from 
embarrassment  or  perplexity.  Johnson. 

DIS-5M-BAY',  V.  a.  To  clear  from  a  bay.  Sherburne. 

DJS-f.Jkl-BEL'LISH,  v.  a.  [It.  disabbelHre.]  To 
divest  of  embellishment.  Carlyle. 

DIS-jpM-BIT'TjpR,  u.  a.  To  free  from  bitterness 
or  acrimony. 

Encourage  such  innocent  amusements  as  may  disembitter 
the  minds  of  men.  Addison. 

DIS-pM-BOD'IED  (-bod'id),  p.  u.  1.  Divested  of 
the  body. 

How  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  sphere  that  keeps 

The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead?  Bryant. 

2.  Discharged  from  military  incorporation  ; 
separated,  as  a  body  of  soldiers. 
Syn.  —  See  Incorporeal. 

DIS-5M-B6D'Y,  v.  a.  \i.  DISEMBODIED  ;  pp.  DIS- 
EMBODYING,' DISEMBODIED.] 

1.  To  divest  of  or  free  from  the  body. 

2.  To  discharge  from  military  incorporation 
or  assemblage.  Richardson. 

DIS-5M-B0GUE'  (dis-em-bog'),  ".  a.  [Old  Fr. 
disemboucher ;  Fr.  embouchure,  the  mouth  of  a 
river.]     [i.  disembogced  ;  pp.  disemboguing, 

DISEMBOGUED.] 

1.  To  pour  out  or  discharge  at  the  mouth,  as 
a  river ;  to  give  vent  to  ;  to  empty. 

Rolling  down,  the  steep  Timavus  raves. 
And  through  nine  channels  disembogues  his  waves,  Dr^iden. 

2.  To  cast  forth  ;  to  eject.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

DIS-jpM-BOGUE'  (dis-em-bog'),  v.  n.  To  gain  a 
vent;  to  flow  forth. 

The  rivers  disembogue  into  the  sea.  Clieyne. 

DIS-?M-BOGUE'MENT  (dis-em-bog'ment),  n.  Act 
of  discharging  water  into  a  lake  or  sea.  Smart. 

dIS-EM-BO§'OM  (dls-em-b(iz'um),  V.  a.  To  sep- 
arate from  the  bosom.  '  Young. 

DlS-^M-BOWgL,  V.  a.  \i.  DISEMBOWELLED  ;  pp. 
DISEMBOWELLING,  DISEMBOWELLED.]    To  take. 

out  the  bowels  of;  to  eviscerate.  Phillips. 

DIS-5M-B0\^'jpEED  (-boii'erd),  a.  Deprived  of  a 
bower,     [r.]  Bryant. 

DIS-5M-BEAN'GLE,  v.  a.  To  free  from  contest. 
"  Disembrangle  these  matters."  Berkeley. 

DIS-^M-BROIL',   V.  a.     [Sp.   desembrollar.'l      [i. 

DISEMBROILED  ;  pp.  DISEMBROILING,  DISEM- 
BROILED.] To  free  from  perplexity  or  confu- 
sion ;  to  disentangle. 

The  system  of  his  politics  is  disembroiled.         Addison. 

tDIS-EM'PIRE,  V.  u.  To  deprive  of  empire  or 
command.  Speed. 

DIS-f.M-PLoy',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  employment; 
to  dismiss  from  service.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DlS-p.N-A'Bl,E,  ■■!'.. o.  To  deprive  of  power  or  abil- 
ity ;  to  disable;  to  disqualify. 

Now  age  has  overtaken  me,  and  want,  a  more  insuffera- 
ble evil,  has  wholly  disenabled  me.  " 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A.,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HfeiR,  HER; 
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DISGRACEFUL 


EIS-JJUf-AM'OUEED  {-am'urd),  a.  Freed  from  the 
thraldom  of  love.  "  Don  Quixote  disenamoured 
of  Dulcinea  del  Toboso."  Shelton. 

D1S-JJN-ChAnt'(12),  V.  a.  [Sp.  desOTcratoj- ;  Fr. 
disenchanter.']  \i.  disenchanted  ;  pp.  disen- 
CHANTINO,  DISENCHANTED.]  To  free  from  an 
enchantment ;  to  deliver  from,  the  power  of 
charms  or  spells. 

"VVhere  are  your  promised  aids,  your  charms,  your  herbs, 

Your  deep- read  scholar's  spells,  and  magic  rites  ? 

Can  all  these  disenchant  me?  Massinger. 

DIS-fiN-CHANT'lJE,  ».  One  who  disenchants  ; 
one  who  frees  from  enchantment. 

DIS-PN-CHAnT'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  disenchant- 
ing.   "  Disenchantment  of  Dulcinea."    Shelton. 

DIS-5N-CHARM',  V.  a.  To  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  charms  or  fascination.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DIS-5N-0LO§E',  V.  a.  To  throw  open,  as  some- 
thing that  has  been  enclosed.  Craig. 

DIS-UN-CtJM'BfiR,  V.   a.      [i.   disencumbered; 

pp.    DISENCUMBERING,    DISENCUMBERED.]       To 

free  from  that  which  encumbers  or  obstructs  ; 
to  disburden.  "  Disencumbered  from  her 
chains."  Young. 

DIS-JJN-CfjM'B^RED  (dis-en-kum'betd),  p.  a.  Freed 
froili  encumbrance. 

DIS-f,N-CUM'BRANOE,  n.  Freedom  from  any 
thing  that  encumbers  or  is  burdensome.  "  De- 
sire of  ease  and  disencumhrance."        Spectator. 

DIS-jpN-DOWM^NT,  re.  The  act  of  divesting  or 
depriving  of  endowment.  -Ec.  Rev. 

D!s-f.N-FRAN'CH!§E,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  privi- 
leges or  rights  ;  to  disfranchise.  Booth. 

DIS-IJN-FRAN'CHI^E-MENT,  re.  The  act  of  dis- 
enfranchising ;  disfranchisement.  Booth. 

DiS-lJN-GA^lE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  degager.]  [i.  disen- 
gaged ;  pp.  disengaging,  disengaged.] 

1.  To  set  at  liberty ;  to  set  free  ;  to  release  ; 
to  liberate  ;  to  extricate  ;  to  disentangle  ;  to 
separate  ;  to  disjoin  ;  to  detach. 

He  disengaged  the  dart  with  pain.  Pitt. 

2.  To  set  free  from  any  obligation,  attach- 
ment, or  pursuit ;  to  withdraw ;  to  wean. 

"We  should  .  .  .  disengage  our  minds  from  other  things, 
that  we  may  the  more  effectually  attend  to  the  new  object 
which  we  wish  to  remember.  Beaitie. 

Syu.  —  To  disengage  signifies  to  free  from  engage- 
ment; to  disentangle^  io  free  from  entanglement ;  to 
disembarrass,  to  free  from  embarrassment ;  to  extricate, 
to  free  from  perplexity  or  danger.  Disengaged  from 
common  pursuits  ;  disentangled  from  party  alliances  ; 
disembarrassed  from  debt ;  extricated  from  oppression 
or  from  ruin  ;  released  from  an  engagement ;  liberated 
from  prison. 

DIS-^N-GA^rE',  V.  n.  To  set  one's  self  free ;  to 
withdraw  the  affections. 

Providence  gives  us  notice,  by  sensible  declensions,  that 
we  may  disengage  from  the  world  by  degrees.  Collier. 

DIS-^N-GA^IED'  (dSs-en-gajd'),  a.  Not  engaged  ; 
being  at  liberty  or  at  leisure  ;  vacant.  "  A  free 
and  disengaged  manner."  Spectator, 

DIS-5N-GA(?'(;D-NESS,  ».  The  state  of  being 
disengaged  ;  disengagement ;  disjunction. 

DIS-jpN-GA^E'MpNT,  n.     [Fr.  degagement.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  disengaged  ;  release  or 
freedom  from  an  engagement  or  obligation. 
*'  Disengagement  from  earthly  trammels." 

Sir  W.  Jones. 

2.  Freedom  of  attention  ;  vacancy.   Johnson. 

DlS-5N-NO'BLE,  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  that  which 
ennobles  ;  to  render  ignoble  ;  to  disgrace. 
An  unworthy  behavior  degrades  and  dieennobles  a  man. 

Guardian. 

dIs-5N-R0LL',  V.  a.  To  remove  out  of  aroU.  Donne. 

DIS-5N-SLAVE',  V.  a.  To  redeem  or  set  free  from 
slavery  ;  to  manumit ;  to  disinthrall.         South. 

DIS-PN-TAN'GLE  (-t&ng'gl),  V.  a.  [i.  DISENTAN- 
GLED ;    pp.  DISENTANGLING,  DISENTANGLED.] 

1.  To  free  from  entanglement ;  to  loose  from 
that  which  is  interwoven  or  connected  ;  to  un- 
ravel '   as,  *'  To  disentangle  a  skein  of  thread." 

2.  To  set  free  from  impediments  or  difficulty; 
to  disembroil ;  to  disengage  ;  to  separate. 

Tt  becomes  extremely  hard  to  disentangle  our  idea  of  the 
cause  from  the  effect  by  which  we  are  led  to  know  it.  Bmke. 
gyii._See  Disengage. 


DIS-eN-TAN'GLE-MENT  (drs-en-tSng'gl-mSnt),  re. 
The  act  of  disentangling,  unravelling,  or  freeing 
from  difficulty.  Warton. 

dIs-PN-tEr',  0.  a.      See  Disinter.        Broume. 

DIS-PN-THRALL',  i).  a.  To  release  from  thral- 
dom ;  to  set  free.  —  See  Disinthrall.  South. 

DiS-EN-THRONE',  v.  a.     To  dethrone. 

To  disentlirone  the  King  of  heaven  we  war.  Milton. 

DIS-^N-Tl'TLE,  11.  u.  To  deprive  of  claim  or  title. 

Every  ordinary  offence  does  not  disentitle  a  son  to  the  love 
of  his  father.  South. 

dJS-C,N-t6mb'  (dis-?n-t6m'),  «'.  a.  To  take  out  of 
a  tomb  ;  to  disinter.  Talhnadge, 

t  DiS-EN-TRAIiy ,  v.a.  To  divest  of  the  entrails, 
bowels,  or  intestines  ;  to  disembowel.    Spenser. 

d1S-5N-TRAnCE',  v.  a.  To  awaken  or  restore 
from  a  state  of  trance.  Hudibras. 

DIS-¥N-TWlNE',  t).  a.  To  free  from  the  state  of 
being  entwined ;  to  untwist.  „^    Byron. 

P!§-ERT',  a.    [L.  disertus.']  Eloquent,  [r.]  Boag. 

D!S-Ell'T!-TUDE,  re.  [L.  disertitudo.']  Elo- 
quence,    [r.]  Clarke. 

DIS-JF;s-POU§E',  v.  a.  To  separate  after  faith 
plighted ;  to  prevent  from  espousal. 

Such  was  the  rage 
Of  Turnus  for  Lavinia  disespoused.  Milton. 


DlS-^S-TAB'LISH, 
settle,     [r.] 


To  overthrow^;    to  un- 
N.  E.  Elders. 


DIS-jpS-TEEM',  re.  Slight  regard ;  disregard;  want 
of  esteem ;  disfavor ;  dislike.  "  They  go  on  in 
Spposition  to  general  disesteem."  Tatler. 

DIS-j^lS-TEEM',  V.  a.  To  regard  slightly ;  to  reck- 
on of  little  account ;  to  hold  in  slight  contempt. 

1  would  not  be  thought  to  disesteem  or  dissuade  the  study 
of  nature.  Locke. 

d1s-5S-TEEM'5R,  n.  One  who  disesteems.  Boyle. 


dIs-es-tj-ma'tiqn,  ) 

respect ;  disesteem. 


"Want  of  esteem  ;  dis- 
Reynolds. 


DlS-FIG'U-RPR,  n 
DIS-FOR'JJST,  -0.  I 


One  who  disfigures.   Clarice, 
See  Disafforest.  Johnson. 


DIS-FrAN'C'HI^E  (dSs-ftSn'chiz),  v.  a.  [It.  dis- 
francare.]  [i.  disfranchised  ;  pp.  disfran- 
chising, DISFRANCHISED.]  To  deprive  of  char- 
tered rights ;  to  deprive  of  any  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  a  citizen. 

Any  particular  member  may  be  disfranchised,  or  lose  his 

Elace  in  the  corporation,  by  acting  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Is  society,  or  laws  of  the  land.  Jllackstone. 

DIS-PRAN'CHI§ED  (dis-fr&n'chjzd),  p.  u..  De- 
prived of  privileges. 

dIS-PRAN'CHI§E-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  disfran- 
chising, or  the  state  of  being  disfranchised  ;  de- 
privation of  privileges.  Burke, 

fDIS-FRI'AR,  V.  a.  To  divest  of  the  state,  con- 
dition, or  order  of  a  friar.  Sandys. 

DIS-FUR'NISH,  V.  a.  To  unfumish;  to  deprive; 
to  strip  ;  to  divest ;  to  dismantle.  Shak. 

t  DIS-FUR'N!-TURE,  re.  The  act  of  disfurnish- 
ing;  a  divesting;  a  deprivation.         Mountagu. 

t  D!§-GA(?B',  V.  u,.     To  disengage.  Holland. 

DI§-GAL'LANT,  v 
courage,     [r.] 


DI§-GAR'LAND,  V.  u. 
ment  of  a  garland. 


To  deprive  of  gallantry  or 
B.  Jonson, 

To  deprive  of  the  orna- 
Drummond. 


f  DIS-EX'JJR-CI§E,  V.  a.     To  deprive  of  exercise. 
"  By  disexercising  .  .  .  our  abilities."        Milton. 

f  DIS-FAN'OY,  «.  o.     To  dislike.  Hammond. 

DIS-FA'VOR,  re.     [It.  disfavore  ;  Sp.  disfavor.'] 
,1.  "Want  of  favor  ;  unpropitious  regard  :  dis- 
countenance ;    disesteem  ;  disregard. 

The  least  thing  which  shall  be  offered  in  disfavor  to  the 
established  church.  ^p.  Dawes. 

2.  The  state  of  being  out  of  favor  ;  a  state  of 
unacceptableness. 

Alter  his  sacrilege  he  was  in  disfavor  with  both  [God  and 
man].  Spelman. 

3.  An  ungracious  or  unkindly  act.  "He 
might  dispense  favors  and  disfavors  according 
to  his  o\vn  election."  ,    Clarendon. 

DIS-FA'VOR,  V.  a.     [It.  disfavorire.'] 

1.  To  discountenance ;  to  oppose  by  mani- 
festing disapproval. 

Appius  Claudius  .  .  .  disfavored  the  factions  of  great  men- 

Jlaleigh. 

2,  To  render  unseemly ;  to  mar  the  appear- 
ance of.  B.  Jonson. 

t DIS-FA'VOR- A-BLE,   a.     Unfavorable.     "For- 
tune disfavorable,"  Stow. 

t  DiS-FA'VQR-A-BLY,  ad.     Unfavorably. 

Mountagu. 

DIS-FA'VOR-pR,  n.    One  who  disfavors.     Bacon. 

DIS-FEAT'URE  (diB-fBt'yiiv),  V.  a.     To  deprive  of 
features ;  to  disfigure ;  to  deform.        Coleridge, 

DIS-FIG-U-RA'TION,  re.     [It.  disjigurazione  ;  Sp. 
desjigiiracion.'] 

1.  Act  of  disfiguring ;  disfigurement.  Johnson. 

2.  Injury  to  appearance ;  the  result  of  disfig- 
uring; deformity.  Shaftesbury. 

DIS-FIG'URE  (dls-f  ig'yur),  V.  a.  [It.  disfigurare ; 
Sp.  desfigurar ;  Fr.  dejfgurer.j  [i.  disfigured  ; 
pp.  DISFIGURING,  DiSPIGUREDr]  To  injure  or 
mar  the  form  or  appearance  of ;  to  deform ;  to  de- 
face. "  Disfigured  with  their  wounds."  Addison. 
Syn.  — See  Deface. 


DiS-FIG'URE-MENT,  re. 
beauty ;  defacement. 


A  marring  of  figure  or 
Hume. 


DI§-GAR'NISH,  V.  a.  [Fr.  degamir.']  \i.  Dis- 
garnished  ;     pp.  disgarnishing,  disgar- 

NISHED.] 

1.  tTo  strip  of  ornaments.  Martin. 

2.  To  take  guns  from,  as  a  fortress ;  to  dis- 
mantle ;  to  disfurnish ;  to  divest.  Hall. 

DI§-GAR'Rt-SON  (-g&r're-sn),  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
a  garrison.  Dr.  Hewyt. 

DIS-GAVfL,  V.  a.  {Law.)  To  deprive  lands  of 
that  principal  quality  of  gavelkind  tenure  by 
which  they  descend  equally  among  all  the  sons 
of  the  tenant.  Burrill. 

t  DI§-G  LO  'RJ-FY,  v.a.To  deprive  of  glory.  Milton, 

DI^-GOR^E',  u.  a.  [Fr.  degorger;  de,{iom,  and 
gorge,  the  throat.]  [i.  disgorged  ;  pp.  dis- 
gorging, DISGORGED.] 

1.  To  discharge  from  the  throat  or  stomach 
through  the  mouth ;  to  spew ;  to  vomit. 

From  the  distant  shore  they  loudly  laughed 
To  see  his  heaving  breast  disgorge  the  briny  draught.  Dryden. 

2.  To  pour  out  with  violence ;  to  eject. 

Four  infernal  rivers,  that  disgorge 

Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  streams.       Milton. 

3.  To  yield,  as  something  held  wrongfully ;  to 
give  up  ;  to  relinquish ;  to  surrender.  D.  Webster. 

DI§-G6RpE'MENT,  re.    The  act  of  disgorging. 

Loathsome  disgorgements  of  their  wicked  blasphemies. 

Bp.  Ban. 

t  DI^-GOS'P^L,  1).  re.  To  pervert  the  gospel.  Milton, 

DIS-GRACE',  re.  [It.  disgrazia  ;  Sp.  desgracia ; 
Fr.  disgrace.'] 

1.  State  of  being  out  of  favor  ;  degradation. 
Pray  Heaven,  he  sound  not  my  disgrace.  Shak. 

2.  A  state  of  ignominy;  dishonor;  shame; 
reproach ;  infamy ;  disrepute  ;  opprobrium  ;  dis- 
credit. 

This  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine.  S/iak. 

3.  Cause  of  shame,  dishonor,  or  reproach. 

"What  a  disgrace  it  is  to  me  to  remember  thy  name  1  Shak. 

4.  t  An  act  of  unkindness  ;  a  disfavor.  Sidney. 
Syn. —  See  Discredit,  Infamy. 

DI§-GRACE',  V.  a.  [It.  disgraziare  ;  Sp.  desgra- 
ciar ;  Fr.  disgracier.']  [i.  disgraced  ;  pp.  dis- 
gracing, DISGRACED.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  favor.  "  The  minister  was 
disgraced."  Johnson. 

2.  To  bring  shame,  dishonor,  or  a  stain  upon  ; 
to  subject  to  reproach ;  to  discredit.  "  His  ig- 
norance disgraced  him."  Johnson. 

3.  To  treat  ignominiously ;  to  dishonor  ;  to 
degrade. 

[He]  disgraced  mc  in  my  happy  victories.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Abase,  Degrade. 
DIS-GRACE'FUL,  a.      Shameful  ;    ignominious  ; 
dishonorable;    base;   mean;   vile;    scandalous. 
"  Disgraceful  language."  Bp.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  See  Base. 
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DISGRACEFULLY 

Di§-GRACE'P6L-LY,  ad.  In  a  disgraceful  manner. 

DI|-GRACE'PtyL-NfiSS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
disgraceful ;  ignominy  ;  disgrace  ;  shamefulness. 

Dli^-GRA'C^R,  n.    One  who  disgraces. 

DI§-GRA'GIOUS  (diz-gri'shus),  a.  fit.  disgrano- 
so.J     Unpleasing;  ungracious.  Shak. 

t  DI§-GRA'CIVE,  u..     That  disgraces;  disgraceful. 

[K-]  Fettham. 

+  DI§-GRADE',  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  an  order  or 

dignity ;  to  degrade.  Cowell 

tDl^-GRAD'ING,  re.  .  (OH  Enff.  Law.)  The  de- 
priving of  an  order  or  dignity.  Burrill. 

t  Dls'GR5-GATE, «).  «,.  \¥t.  disgrdger.']  To  sep- 
arate ;  to  disperse.  '  More. 

DI§-GUI§E'   (djz-llz'),  V.  a.     [Fr.  d^guiser.]     \i. 

DISGUISED  ;  pp.  DISGUISING,  DISGUISED.] 

1.  To  conceal,  or  change  the  appearance  of, 
as  by  an  unusual  dress  ;  to  mask ;  to  muffle. 

And  she  put  her  widow's  garments  off  from  her,  and  cov- 
ered her  with  a  cloak,  and  disguised  herself.  Bibla,  1551. 

.   2.  To  hide  by  a  counterfeit  appearance ;  to 
dissemble ;  to  feign. 

Wlien  we  are  touched  with  some  important  ill, . .  . 
Sorrow  nor  joy  can  be  disguised  by  art.  Dryden. 

3.  To  change  in  manners  or  behavior  by  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquor ;   to  make  .drunk ;    to 
intoxicate. 
The  whole  magistracy  was  pretty  well  disguised.  Spectator. 

D!§-GUISE'  (diz-glz'),  n.  1.  A  dress  intended  to 
conceal  the  person  who  wears  it ;  a  counterfeit 
dress ;  a  mask. 

In  which  disguise 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender.  SJtak. 

2.  A  false  appearance ;  counterfeit  semblance. 
False  oaths,  false  tears,  deceits,  disguises.  Pope, 

3.  The  change  produced  in  the  manners  or 
behavior  by  drinking  spirituous  liquor ;  intoxi- 
cation. Sha/c. 

DIS-G[JI§ED'  (diz-|izd'),  p.  a.  1.  Changed  by  a 
disguise  or  mask  ;  disfigured. 

2.  Intoxicated  or  affected  by  drink. 


D|^-GUI§'JE;d-LY    (diz-llz'ed-le),  ad. 
guise ;  by  means  of  a  disguise. 


"With   dis- 
Todd. 


DI§-GUI§'5D-NESS,  re. 
guised.     [r.] 


The  state  of  being  dis- 
Bp.  Kail. 


t  D!§-GUl§E'MENT,  re.    Disguise.  Sidney. 

DI§-GUI§'eR  (diz-|iz'er),  n.     One  who  disguises. 

D!§-GUl§'!NG,  re.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  uses  or 
practises  disguises.  Donne. 

2.  Theatrical  pastime ;  frolic  in  masks  ;  mum- 
mery. B.  Jonson. 

Dl§-GUST',  re.     [Fr.  degoiit.'] 

1.  Aversion  of  the  palate  ;  great  disrelish  or 
distaste  ;  nausea ;  loathing.  Johnson. 

2.  Dislike  ;  repugnance  ;  extreme  displeas- 
ure.    "  Dark  disgust  and  hatred."        Thomson. 

Syn.  —  See  Displeasure,  Repugnance. 

DIS-GUST',  V.  a.  [L.  dis,  priv.,  and  gusto,  to  taste ; 
It.  disgustare ;    Sp.   disgu^tar ;    Fr.   dego&ter.'] 

[i.  DISGUSTED  ;  pp.  DISGUSTING,  DISGUSTED.] 

1.  To  raise  aversion  in  the  stomach.  Johnson. 

2.  To  produce  in  the  mind  the  feeling  of  aver- 
sion, disrelish,  or  dislike  ;  to  offend ;  to  dis- 
please ;  — usually  with  at  or  with.  '  "  For  fear 
of  disgusting  the  English." 

Those  nnenlarged  souls  are  disgusted  with  the  wonders 
which  the  microscope  has  discovered.  Watts. 

DJS-GUST'FUL,  a.  Nauseous ;  causing  aversion  ; 
disgusting.  "  The  most  disgustful  task  that 
ever  I  undertook."  Swift. 

DJS-GUST'FIJ'L-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
disgustful.  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

DI§-GUST'ING,  p.  a.   Causing  disgust ;  offensive  ; 
odious;  hateful;  loathsome. 
Syn.  —  See  Offensive. 
D!§-GCST'|NG-LY,  ad.     In  a  manner  to  disgust. 

DISH,  n.  [A.  S.  disc,  a  dish,  a  table  ;  Dut.  discli ; 
Ger.  tiscti ;  W.  dysgl.  —  "  With  the  consent  of 
all,  says  Wachter,  from  the  Gr.  Simos,  L.  discus 
\^  plate,  a  quoit] ;  and  so  called  from  the  shape." 
Richardson.  —  See  Dais,  Disk,  and  Desk.] 
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1.  A  broad,  shallow  vessel  in  which  food  is 
served  up  at  the  table. 

2.  Food  served  in  a  dish ;  a  particular  kind 
of  food.    "  A  dish  fit  for  the  gods."  Shak. 

What  needs  of  dainty  dishes  to  devise?'  Spenser. 

3.  A  hollow  place  in  a  field ;  cavity.     Clarke. 

4.  (Mining.)  A  trough  about  twenty-eight 
inches  long,  six  wide,  and  four  deep,  in  which 
ore  is  measured.  Carew. 

DISH,  V.  a.     \i.  dished  ;  pp.  DISHING,  DISHED.] 

1.  To  serve  in  a  dish.  Shalt. 

2.  To  make  hollow  or  dish-like.  Carey. 

3.  To  cheat,  ruin,  or  frustrate.  [Low.]  Smart. 

DIS-HA-BIL'I-TATE,  V.  a.  [dis,  priv.,  and  habili- 
tate.]   To  disqualify ;  to  disentitle,  [r.]    Todd. 

DIS-HA-BILLE'  (dis-j-bil'),  a.      [Fr.   deshabille.] 
Loosely  or  carelessly  dressed.  Dryden. 

DIS-HA-BILLE'   (dis-j-bil'),  re.      [Fr.  deshabille.] 

Undress ;  loose  dress ;  —  written  also  deshabille. 

We  have  a  kind  of  sketch  of  dress,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 

among  us,  called  a  dishabilles  every  thing  is  thrown  on  with 

a  loose  and  careless  air.  Guardian. 

t  DIS-HAB'IT,  V.  a.    To  drive  from  an  abode  or 
habitation;  to  dislodge.  Shak. 

t DIS-HAR-MO'NI-OtJS,  a.     Wanting  harmony; 
unharmonious  ;  discordant.  Hallywell. 

tDIS-HAR'MO-NY,  n.    Want  of  harmony';   dis- 
cord.   "  Disharmony  in  the  faculties."  G/arei;iBe. 

DISH'CLOTH,  re.     A  cloth  for  wiping  dishes  ;   a 
dishclout.  Smart. 

DISH'CLOUT,  re.  A  cloth  for  wiping  dishes.  Shak. 

DIS-HEART'EN  (dis-hlrt'tn),  v.  a.  \i.  DISHEART- 
ENED ;  pp.    DISHEARTENING,    DISHEARTENED.] 

To  deprive  of  heart,  courage,  or  hope  ;  to  dis- 
courage ;  to  deject ;  to  depress  ;  to  dispirit. 

Be  not  disheartened,  then  nor  cloud  those  looks 
That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Detek. 

DIS-HEART'EN-lNG  (dis-h'ir'tn-lng),  p.  a.  Caus- 
ing dejection  ;  discouraging. 

DIS-HEART'EN-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to 
cause  dejection;  discburagingly.  Bailey. 

DISHED  (dlsht),p.  a.  1.  Served  up  in  a  dish.  Shak. 

2.  Hollowed  like  a  dish ;  excavated. 

3.  Ruined ;  frustrated.     [Vulgar.]        Carey. 
Dished  wheel,  a  conical  wheel,  or  a  wheel  of  which 

the  spokes  incline  outward  from  a  plane  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  hub  at  their  points  of  insertion.       Bigelow. 

t  DI§-HfelR'  (diz-4r'),  V.  a.  To  disinherit.  Dryden. 

t  DIS-HELM',  V.  u..  To  deprive  of  the  helm  or 
helmet.  Berners. 

t  DIS-HER'J-§ON  (dis-her'e-zn),  n.  Disinherison. 
"  The  desAeraore  of  you  and  your  posterity.  "J?aK. 

t  DiS-HER'IT,  V.  a.     To  disinherit.  Spenser. 

t  DIS-HER'!T-ANCE,  ■«.      Disinheritance. 

Beau.  ^Fl. 

DIS-HER'IT-OR,  re.  {Law.)  One  that  puts  an- 
other out  of  his  inheritance.  Crabb. 

DI-SHEV'^L  (de-shev'?l),  v,  a.  [Fr.  d^cheveler  ; 
de,  or  dis,  priv.,  and  cheveu,  hair.]  [i.  dishev- 
elled ;  pp.  DISHEVELLING,  DISHEVELLED.]   To 

spread  disorderly  and  loosely,  as  the  hair. 

And  mourning  matrons  with  dishevelled  hair.     I}rgden. 

DT-SHEV'JgL,  V.  re.  To  be  spread  without  order. 
Their  hair,  curling,  dishevels  about  their  shoulders.   Herbert. 

DISH'FUL,re.  As  much  as  a  dish  will  hold.  North. 

DISH'ING,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  dish ;  dish- 
like ;  concave  ;  hollow  ;  —  applied  particularly 
to  wheels  of  which  the  spokes  incline  outwards 
from  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  hub  at  their 
points  of  insertion.  Bigelow. 

Df§-H6N'5ST  (diz-on'est'),  a.  [L.  dis,  priv.,  and 
honestus,  honorable  ;  It.  disonesto  ;  Sp.  desho- 
nesto ;  Fr.  deshonnHe.] 

1.  Not  honest ;   void  of  probity ;  faithless ; 

fraudulent ;  deceitful ;  knavish  ;  wicked. 

Bid  the  dishonest  man  mend  himself;  if  he  mend,  he  is  no 
longer  dishonest.  Shak. 

2.  Disfigured  ;  disgraced  ;  dishonored,     [n,.] 
Dishonest,  with  lopped  arms,  the  youth  appears.  Dryden. 

3.  Ignominious  ;  dishonorable,     [ii.] 
Inglorious  triumphs  and  dishonest  scars.  Pope. 


DISINCLINATION 

4.  Proceeding  from,  or  characterized  by,  fraud. 
_  Her  princes  in  the  midst  thereof  are  like  wolves,  ravon- 

ning  the  prey  ...  to  get  dishonest  gain.  Ezck.  xxii.  27. 

5.  Unchaste  ;  lewd  ;  libidinous  ;  wanton. 
Holding  in  disdain  the  German  women 

For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life.  Skak. 

t  Dl§-HON'EST,  ti.  a.  To  dishonor.  "Kinsfolks 
.  .  .  dishonested  by  one  shame."  Vives. 

DI§-HON'eST-LY  (diz-5n'est-Ie),  ad.  In  a  dis- 
honest manner ;  fraudulently. 

Dr§-H6N'^S-TY  (diz-Bn'es-te),  n.  [It.  disonesta ; 
Sp.  deshonestidad ;  Fr.  dishonnetete.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  dishonest ;  want  of 
integrity;  unfaithfulness  to  duty;  faithlessness; 
deceitfulness ;  knavery  ;  wickedness.  \ 

A  forger  ...  if  he  has  tolerable  sense,  will  avoid  entering 
into  such  a  minute  detail,  in  which  he  must  perpetually  ex- 
pose his  ignorance  and  dishonesty.  Jortin, 

2.  A  dishonest  act ;  a  wicked  deed. 

From  thousand  dishonesties  have  I  him  drawn.      Wyat, 

3.  Unchastity  ;  incontinence.  Shak. 

DIS-HON'OR  (diz-5n'or),  re.  [It.  disonore ;  Sp. 
aeshonra  ;  Fr.  d^shonneur.]  Want  of  honor ;  re- 
proach ;  disgrace  ;  ignominy ;  scandal ;  indigni- 
ty ;  shame ;  discredit. 

So  good  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonor  of  her.  Shak. 

I  lived  in  such  dishonor  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Discredit. 

DI§-H6n'OR  (diz-5n'or),  v.  a.  [It.  disonorare; 
Sp.  deshonrar;  Fr.  dishonorer.]  [i.  dishon- 
ored ;  pp.  dishonoring,  dishonored.] 

1.  To  disgrace ;  to  bring  shame  upon. 

Put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please ;  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonor  him.  Shak. 

2.  To  treat  with  indignity  ;  to  vilify. 


Justice,  sweet  prince,  l. 
That  hath  abused  and  i 


'ainst  that  woman  there, 
lishonored  me. 


Shak. 

3.  To  violate  ;  to  debauch ;  to  ravish.     Shak. 

4.  To  deprive  of  ornament  or  of  beauty,    [r.] 
His  scalp,  if  not  dishonored  quite  of  hair, 

The  ragged  fleece  is  thin,  and  thin  is  worse  than  bare. 

Dr^/den. 

5.  (Com.)  To  neglect  or  refuse  acceptance  or 
payment  of,  as  a  bill,  note,  or  draft.  Craig. 

DI§-HON'OR-A-BLE  (diz-on'or-j-bl),  a.  1.  Not 
honorable  ;  shameful ;  reproachful ;  ignomini- 
ous ;  disgraceful. 

Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  Heaven 

In  deeds  dishonorable.  Shak. 

2.  Devoid  of  honor;  destitute  of  probity; 
dishonest ;  base.     "  Dishonorable  boy."    Shak. 

3.  tNot  receiving  esteem  or  attention. 

He  that  is  honored  in  poverty,  how  much  more  in  riches? 
and  he  that  is  dishonorable  in  riches,  how  much  more  in  pov- 
erty 1  Ecclus.  X.  31. 

Syn.  —  See  Base. 


DIS-HON'OR-A-BLE-NESS  (diz-on'or-j-bl-nes) 
The  quality  'of  being  dishonorable.      A.  Sm 


Smith. 
In  a 


DIS-HON'QR-A-BLY  (diz-Sn'or-j-ble),  ad. 
dishonorable  manner  ;  with  dishonor. 

DI§-H6n'0-RA-RY,    a.      Tending    to    disgrace  ; 

bringing  reproacli  upon.  Clarke. 

DI^-HON'pR-^R,  re.     One  who  dishonors. 
DIS-HORN',  u.  u,.     To  deprive  of  horns.        Shak. 
DI§-HU'MPR  (diz-yii'mur),  re.  IW-'hmaot. Spectator. 
DI§-HU'MpR,  V.  u,.  To  put  out  of  humor.  B.  Jonson. 
DISH'WASH-5R   (dish'w6sh-er),   n.     A  bird,   so 

called  from  its  peculiar  motion ;  wagtail.  Johnson. 

DIgH'-WA-Tf,R,  re.    The  water  in  which  dishes 
are  washed. 

DiS-IM-PARK',  V.  n.    To  free  from  the  barriers  of 
a  park  ;  to  free  from  restraint.  Craig. 

t  DIS-JM-PR6vE',  »,'.  a.     To  cause  to  grow  worse  ; 
to  deteriorate.     "  Hurtful  branches  .  .  .  which 


disimprove  the  fruit." 

DIS-IM- PRO  VE'MJfNT,  re. 
deterioration,     [r.] 


Bp.  Taylor. 

Change  for  the  worse ; 
Norris. 


DIS-IN-CAR'CPR-ATE,  V.  a.  To  free  from  prison ; 
to-set  at  liberty,     [r.]  Harvey. 

DIS-IN-CLI-NA'TION,  re.  [It.  didncUnazione.] 
Want  of  inclination  or  affection  ;  slight  repug- 
nance or  dislike  ;  aversion.  "  A  disinclination 
to  books  or  business."  Guardian. 
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DIS-JN-CLINE',  V.  a.  [Sp.  desincUnar.']  [i.  dis- 
inclined ;  pp.  DISINCLINING,  DISINCLINED.] 
To  produce  dislike  to ;  to  make  averse. 

They  were  careful  to  . . .  diaincUvja  them  [the  people]  firom 
any  reverence  or  aftectjon  to  the  queen.  Clarendon. 

Syn. — See  Averse. 

DIS-IN-CLINED'  (dis-in-klind'),  p.  a.  Averse  ;  not 
inclined ;  unwilling.  Young. 

DIS-JN-COE'PQ-EATE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  desincorporer.'] 
To  deprive  of  corporate  powers  and  rights ;  to 
detach  from  a  corporation.  Hume. 

DIS-IN-CCJR'PQ-R ATE,  a.  Disimited  from  a  hody 
or  society  ;  detached  from  a  corporation.  Bacon. 

DIS-JN-COR-PO-RA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  dhincorpora- 
tion.'\    The  act  of  disincorporating.       Warton. 

DIS-JN-FECT',  t).  a.  [It.  disinfettare  ;  Sp.  deainfi- 
cionar  ;  Fr.  d^sinfecte}:]  I'd  free  or  purify  from 
infection.  Dunglison. 

DIS-JN-FECT'ANT,  n.  A  substance  which  pre- 
vents infection ;  as,  "  Chloride  of  lime  is  a  dis- 
infectant." P.  Cyc. 

dIs-JN-f£c'TION,  n.  [It.  disinfezione  ;  Fr.  di- 
sinfection.'] Act  of  disinfecting;  purification 
from  infection.  Dunglison. 

t  DIS-IN-pf-NU'J-TY,  n.  Disingenuousness.  "  111 
nature  and  disingenuity,"  Clarendon. 

DIS-IN-^EN'IJ-OUS,  a.  Not  ingenuous  ;  not 
frank  ;  unfair  ;  meanly  artful  ;  crafty  ;  sly ; 
cunning ;  uncandid. 

Persona  entirely  (Ivnngenuous,  who  really  do  not  believe 
the  opinion  they  defend.  Hume. 

DlS-JN-pEN'U-O&S-LY,  ad.  In  a  disingenuous 
manner;  artfully;  unfairly.  Warton. 

DIS-IN-^EN'y-OyS-NESS,  n.  Unfairness  ;  low 
craft ;  want  of  candor  or  honesty. 

DIS-JN-HAB'IT-^D,  u,.    Deprived  of  inhabitants. 

DIS-!N-HER'I-§ON   (dls-in-hSr'e-zn),   •«.      1.  The 

act  of  disinheriting ;  disherison.  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disinherited.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DiS-{N-HER'tT,  V.  a.  [i.  DISINHEBITED  ;  pp.  DIS- 
INHERITING, DISINHERITED.]  To  cut  off  from 
an  hereditary  right ;  to  deprive  of  an  inheritance. 
Owen,  distressed  as  he  was  by  poverty, ,  .  .  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  expectation  of  riches  at  the  death  of  a  wealthy 
"uncle,  who  disinherited  him  for  some  of  his  poetry.       Knox. 

DIS-JN-HER'IT-ANCE,  ».  The  act  of  disinherit- 
ing. '  State  Trials,  1620. 

DIS-JN-HUME',  V.  a.     To  disinter.    For.  Qu.  Rev. 

DIf-IN'Tt!-GRA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  disinte- 
grated or  separated  into  integrant  parts.  Craig. 

Dl§-IN'T?-GRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dis,  apart,  and  in- 
teger, integris,  entire.]  \i.  disintegrated  ;  pp. 

DISINTEGRATING,    DISINTEGRATED.]      To    sep- 
arate the  integrant  parts  of.  Buckland. 

DI§-IN'T5-GEAT-ED,  p.  a.  Reduced  to  minute 
parts  ;  as,  "  A  disintegrated  rock."     Buckland. 

Dl§-IN-T5-GRA'TION,  n.  The  separation  of  the 
integrant  parts  or  particles  of  a  substance  ;  — 
distinguished  from  decomposition,  or  the  sep- 
aration of  constituent  parts.  Buckland. 

DXS-IN-TER',  V.  a.  [Sp.  desenterrar ;  Fr.  deterrer.'] 

[«.' DISINTERRED  ;    pp.    DISINTERRING,    DISIN- 
TERRED.] 

1.  To  unbury ;  to  take  out  of  the  grave  ;  to 
disentomb  ;  to  exhume.  May. 

2.  To  raise,  as  from  the  grave  ;  to  bring  to 
light  ;  to  bring  out ;  to  develop. 

The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good, 
or  the  great  man,  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian, 
which  a  proper  education  might  have  disinterred.     Addison. 

fDIf-IN'TfR-ESS-JlD,  It.  Disinterested.  Dryden. 

t  dI§-IN'T?R-ESS-M5NT,  n.  Disregard  of  pri- 
vate interest ;  disinterestedness.  Prior. 

t  DI^-IN'TjpR-EST,  n.  1.  Prejudice  to  interest '; 
injury ;  harm ;  disadvantage.  Glanville. 

2.  Indifference  to  private  interest ;  disinter- 
estedness. Garth. 

t  DI§-IN'TI;R-EST,  t).  o.  To  disengage;  to  sep- 
arate from  interest  in.  Feltha-m. 

DIS-iN'T5E-EST-;pD,jo.  a.  Superior  to  private 
regards  ;  without  personal  concern  or  interest ; 
free  from  self-interest.  Ludlow. 

DIS-IN'TpR-EST-BD-LY,  ad.  In  a  disinterested 
manner.  '  Rhnf,„,h„^„ 


Di§-lN'T5R-£ST-?D-N£SS,  n.     Freedom  from, 
or  disregard  of,  private  interest. 

Lactantius  also  argues  in  defence  of  the  religion  from  the 
consistency,  simplicity,  disinterestedness,  and  eufferincs  of 
the  Christian  historians.  l^aky. 

fDII-IN'T^R-EST-ING,  a.  Uninteresting.  "Quo- 
tations of  dis  interesting  passages."   Warburton. 

DIS-IN-TER'MPNT,  n.     The  act  of  disinterring 
or  unburying  ;  exhumation.  Booth. 

DIS-IN-THRAl'DOM,  n.    Disinthralment.    Scott. 

DIS-IN-THRALL',    v.    a.         [i.    DISINTHRALLED  ; 
pp.  DISINTHRALLING,  DISINTHRALLED.]    To  Set 

free  ;  to  rescue  from  slavery,  bondage,  or  trouble. 
In  straits  and  in  distress. 
Thou  didst  me  disinthralL  Milton. 

DIS-IN-THRAl'MPNT,  n.    The  act  of  disinthrall- 
ing  or  freeing  from  thraldom.  Booth. 

t  DI§-IN'TR!-CATE,  V.  a.   To  disentangle.  Scott. 

t  DIS-IN-UEE',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  habit.  Milton. 

t  DI§-IN-VA-LID'I-TY,     ™.      Want    of   validity, 
strength,  or  force.    '  Mountagu. 

DIS-m-VES'TJ-TUEE,  n.     The  act  of  depriving 
of  investiture.     [R.]  West.  Rev. 


t  DIS-IN-VITE',  V.  a. 
call  an  invitation. 


To  retract,  revoke,  or  re- 
Sir  J.  Finett. 


DIS-}N-v6LVB',  v.  a.  To  disentangle  ;  to  un- 
fold; to  unroll,     [r.]  Young. 

DI§-JEC'T4  MEM'BRA,  pi.  [L.]  Scattered 
members  or  limbs. 

DJ^-JEC'TION,  n.  [L.  disjicio,  disjectus,  to  hurl 
in  pieces.]  Overthrow;  destruction.  "The 
sudden  disjection  of  Pharaoh's  host."    Horsley, 

DIS-JOIN',  V.  a.     [L.  disjungo  ;  It.  disgiungerc  ; 

Fr.  disjoindre.']   [j.  disjoined  ;  pp.  disjoining, 

DISJOINED.]     To  separate  ;  to  part;  to  sunder  ; 

to  sever ;  to  dissever ;  to  detach ;  to  disunite. 

"  Even  not  in  death  disjoined."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Separate. 
DI§-j6in',i!.  n.  To  be  separated ;  to  part.    GaHh. 

DI§-JOINT',  V.  a.  \i.  disjointed  \pp.  disjoint- 
ing, DISJOINTED.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  dislocate ;  to  luxate. 
Yet  what  could  swords  or  poisons,  racks  or  flame, 

But  mangle  and  disjoint  the  brittle  frame?  Prior. 

2.  To  separate  or  break  at  joints  or  junctures ; 
to  disconnect ;  to  unloose  ;  to  break  in  pieces. 

No  public  shock  disjointed,  this  fair  frame.  Daniel. 

Mouldering  arches  and  disjointed  columns.  Johnson. 

3.  To    render    incoherent    or    incongruous. 
"Her  words  disjointed."  Shak. 

DIS-JOINT',  V.  n.  To  part  at  junctures  ;  to  be 
disconnected;  to  fall  in  pieces. 

Let  the  frame  of  things  difjoint.  Shak. 


Dlg-JolNT',  a.     Disjointed  ;   separated. 
joint  and  out  of  frame."     [r.] 


"  Dis- 

Shak. 

The  state  of  being  dis- 
Ed.  Rev. 


DI|-JOINT'eD-NESS,  n. 
jointed. 

Dlf-JOINT'LY,  ad.    Separately.    Sir  M.  Sandys. 

tDI§-JU-D{-CA'TION,  n.  Judgment;  discrimi- 
nation.   "  Disjudications  of  colors."        Boyle. 

DI§-JUNCT'  (diz-jungkt',  82),  a.     [L.  disjunctus.'] 

1.  Disjoined;  separate,    [r.]        ^  Glanville. 

2.  (Ent.)  Applied  to  an  insect  when  the  head, 
trunk,  and  abdomen  are  separated  by  a  deep  in- 
cision. Maunder. 

Dlg-JUNO'TIQN  (dlz-jungk'shun,  82),  n.  [L.  dis- 
junctio ;  It.  disgiunzione ;  Sp.  disyuncion ;  Fr. 
disjonction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  disjoining  or  separating ;  dis- 
union; separation.  "The  disjunction  of  the 
body  and  the  soul."  Locke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disjoined ;  disunion. 

3.  A  disjunctive  proposition. 

One  side  or  other  of  the  following  disfunction  is  true.   Paley. 

DI§-JUNC'T5VE  (diz-jiingfc'tiv),  a.  [L.  disjuncti- 
vus  ;  dis,  priv.,  and  jungo,  junctus,  to  join  ;  It. 
disgiuntivo  ;  Sp.  disyuntivo  ;  Fr.  disjonctif.'] 

1.  Opposite ;  incapable  of  union.  "  AVhose 
atoms  are  of  that  disjunctive  nature."        Greio. 

2.  {Gram.)  Disjoining  the  sense,  though 
joining  the  words  ;  as,  "  The  disjunctive  con- 
junctions hut,  either,  or,  nor,  &c." 


Disjunctive  proposition,  (Lo^c.)  a  propoaition  com- 
pounded of  two  or  more  categorical  propositions,  so 
stated  as  to  imply  that  one  or  more  of  them  must  be 
true  ;  as,  "  A  poem  is  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ; 
but  it  is  not  good,  therefore  it  is  bad  or  indifferent." 
Brande.  —  Disjunctive  syllogism,  a  syllogism  of  which 
the  major  proposition  is  disjunctive  ;  as,  "  The  earth 
moves  in  a  circle  or  an  ellipse  ;  but  it  does  not  move 
in  a  circle,  therefore  it  moves  in  an  ellipse."     fVatts. 

DI§-JUNC'TjVE,  re.  [Fr.  disjonctive.]  A  disjunc- 
tive conjunction.  Hams. 

Dl|-JUNC'TJVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  disjunctive  man- 
ner ;  separately. 

DI§-JUNCT'yRE  (diz-jiingkt'yur),  n.     1.  The  act 

of  disjointing  ;  dislocation.  "  Bruises,  disjunct- 

ures,  or  brokenness  of  bones."  Goodwin. 

2.  Separation;  disunion.  Wotton. 

DISK,  n.     [Gr.  hinoi ;  L.  discus.  —  See  Dais.] 

1.  A  circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal  thrown 
in  games  ;  a  quoit ;  a  discus. 

His  soldiers  hurled  the  disk  or  bent  the  bow.       Cowper. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  face  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  a 
planet,  as  it  appears  projected  on  the  sky. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  central  part  of  a  head  of  iiow- 
ers,  like  the  sunflower,  as  opposed  to  the  ray 
or  margin  :  —  a  fleshy  expansion  of  the  recep- 
tacle of  a  flower.  Gray. 

4.  [Conch.)  The  part  of  the  valves  lying  be- 
tween the  umbo  and  the  niargin.   Rusche?iberger. 

HQr"  Frequently  written  diic. 

DIS-KIND'N^SS,  re.  Unkindness ;  injury.  Search. 

DI§-LIKE'  (diz-lik'),  re.  1.  Disinclination  ;  aver- 
sion ;  antipathy  ;  repugnance  ;  distaste. 

Our  likings  and  dislikes  are  founded  rather  upon  humor 
and  fancy  than  upon  reason.  L'JUBtrange, 

2.  t  Disagreement ;  discord.  Fairfax. 

Syn.  —  See  Displeasuke,  Repugnance. 

DI^-LIKE'  (diz-lik'),  V.  u.  [i.  disliked  ;  pp.  dis- 
liking, disliked.] 

1.  Not  to  like  ;  to  have  aversion  to ;  to  disrelish. 
Whatever  you  dislike  in  anotiier  person  take  care  to  cor- 
rect in  yourself.  Sprat. 

2.  To  displease  ;  to  offend. 

Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague? 
Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  tiiec  dislike? 

Syn. —  See  Averse,  Disapprove. 

t  DI§-LIKE'FUL,  a.  Disaffected  ;  malign.  Spenser. 

DI§-LIK'EN(-li'kn),«.a.  To  make  unlike.    SJiak. 

t  DI§-LIKE'N?SS,  re.     Unlikeness.  Locke. 

Di§-LIK'5R,  re.     One  who  dislikes.  Speed. 

DI§-LIMB'  (diz-llm'),  V.  a.  To  tear  the  limbs 
from ;  to  dilaniate.  Bailey. 

t  DI§-LIMN'  (diz-lim'),  v.  a.  To  unpaint ;  to  strike 
out  of  a  picture.  Shak. 

DIS'LQ-CATE,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  disloco,  dislocatus  ; 
dis,  apart,  and  loco,  to  place  ;  It.  dislogare ;  Sp. 
dislocar;  ¥r.  disloquer.']  [i.  dislocated  ;  ^jp. 
dislocating,  dislocated.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  joint;  to  disjoint;  to  luxate. 

To  dislocate  and  tear  thy  flesh  and  bones.  Shah. 

2.  To  disturb  the  situation  or  arrangement  of; 
to  displace  ;  to  disarrange  ;  to  disorder. 

The  strata  on  all  sides  of  the  globe  were  dislocated. 

Woodward. 
Our  civil  war  hath  dislocated  all  relations.  Fnller. 

Syn.  —  See  Break. 

DIS'LO-CATE,  It.    Dislocated.  Montgomery. 

DIS'LO-CAT-ED,  p.  a.  Put  out  of  place ;  disjointed. 

DIS-LO-CA'TION,  n.  [It.  dislogazione ;  Sp.  dis- 
loca'cion ;  Fr.  dislocation.] 

1.  Derangement  of  position ;  displacement. 
"  Dislocation  of  the  mouths."  Raleigh. 

2.  {Sttrg.)  The  act  of  dislocating  or  forcing 
a  bone  out  of  its  socket,  or  the  state  of  a  dislo- 
cated joint ;  luxation.  Dunglisoti. 

3.  (Geol.)  Displacement  of  strata  from  their 
original  position.  Ruschenberger. 

DIS-LOD^E'  (diz-lBj'),  v.  a.  [It.  disloggiare  ;  Sp. 
desalojar ;  Fr.  deloger.]  [i.  dislodged  ;  pp. 
DISLODGING,  DISLODGED.]  To  remove  from  a 
place  of  retirement ;  to  force  from  a  station,  as 
an  army ;  to  remove,  drive,  or  take  away  ;  to 
expel.    "TheYoUcians  are  dislodged."    Shak. 

The  shell-fish  which  are  resident  in  the  depths,  live  and  die 
there,  and  are  never  dislodfjed  or  removed  by  storms  nor  cast 
upon  the  shores.  Woodward. 


Sliak. 
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DI§-L6d§(e',  v.  n.    To  remove  from  a  habitation 
or  a  station ;  to  go  away  to  another  place. 
The  one  [army] .  . .  quieHy  gave  back  and  didodgeil.  MUtm. 

Df§-L6D(?E'MlpNT,  n.  Act  of  dislodging  or  re- 
moving to  another  place.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

D1S-L0-(?IS'T!C,  a.     1.  Illogical,     [r.]       SmaH. 
2.  Refuting ;  disproving,     [r.]  Smart. 

Di§-LOY'AL,  a.     [dis  and  loyal  — Fi.  diloyal.'] 

1.  Not  loyal ;  not  true  to  allegiance  ;  false  to 
a  sovereign.  "  That  most  disloyal  traitor."  Shak. 

2.  Dishonest ;  perfidious ;  treacherous ;  false. 
"  A  false,  disloyal  knave."  Shak. 

3.  Not  true  to  the  marriage-bed ;  false  in  love. 

Give  mc  a  living  reason  she's  disloyal.  Shai:. 

DI§-L6y'AL-LY,  ad.     In  a  disloyal  manner. 

DI§-L6y'AL-TY,  n.  1.  "Want  of  loyalty  or  fidel- 
ity to  a  sovereign.     "  Treason  and  disloyalty." 

State  Trials. 

2.  "Want  of  fidelity  in  love ;   unfaithfulness. 

"  Disloyalty  to  the  king's  bed."  Speetator. 

Dl§'MAL  (diz'miil'),  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  BicA- 
ardson.  —  Minsheu  suggests  L.  dies  malus,  an 
evil  day.  —  "  The  account  given  by  Serenius 
[English  and  Swedish  Dictionary]  of  the  origin 
of  the  adj.  dismal,  deserves  our  attention.  — 
'  A  Goth.  Dys,  Dea  mala,  numen  ultorium,  et 
mal,  Moes.  Goth,  mel,  tempus  prcefinitum.  Inde 
dismal,  q.  d.  Dysas  mal,  dies  vindictse.'  "  Jamie- 
son.] 

1.  Dark;  gloomy;  clouded;  cheerless. 

Dire  is  the  region,  dismal  is  tlie  way.  Pope. 

2.  Dire  ;  sorrowful ;  melancholy  ;  unhappy. 
"  A  dismal  and  a  fatal  end."  Shak. 

3.  Frightful ;  horrid ;  horrible  ;  terrible.  "  A 
dismal,  universal  hiss."  Milton. 

Syn.  •^—  Dismal  scenes  or  abode  ;  a  dismal  or  gloomy 
state  of  mind ;  gloomy  or  melancholy  prospect ;  de- 
pressed spirits  ;  sad  or  sorrowful  countenance ;  dire 
calamity  ;  dark  night ;  dark  designs  ;  uncomfortable 
condition. 

D|§'MAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  dismal  manner ;  horribly. 

DI§'MAL-NESS,  re.     Horror;  dreadfulness. 

DI§-MAN',  v.  a.  To  deprive  or  divest  of  manhood ; 
to  unman.  Feltham. 

DII-MAN'TLE,  V.  a.  \i.  dismantled  ;  pp.  dis- 
mantling, DISMANTLED.] 

1.  To  strip,  as  of  a  covering  ;  to  divest ;  to  de- 
prive.   "XJMmanttnjr  him  of  his  honor."  South. 

2.  To  throw  or  take  off,  as  a  dress  ;  to  loose. 

A  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favor.  Sliak. 

3.  To  break  down  ;  to  sever. 

His  nose  dismantled  in  his  moutli  is  found.        Dryden. 

4.  {Nauf.)  To  unrig,  as  a  ship,  and  deprive  of 
stores,  guns,  and  other  furniture.       Mar.  Diet. 

5.  (^Mil.)  To  strip  of  outworks  ;  —  to  make 
useless.     '*  To  dismantle  a  gun."  Campbell. 

Syn. —  See  Demolish. 

DI^-MAN'TJjED  (diz-m&n'tld),  p.  u.  Deprived  of 
outworks  ;  stripped. 

DI§-MAN'TLING,  n.  The  act  of  dismantling  or 
stripping  of  outworks.  Hakewill. 

t  DI§-MAE,'EY,  V.  a.     To  divorce.  Berners. 

DI§-MAE'SHAL,  V.  a.  To  derange ;  to  disarrange  ; 
to  disorder,    [li.]  Drtimmoiid. 

DI^-mAsK'  (12),  V.  a.  [i.  DISMASKED  ;  pp.  Dis- 
MASKIXG,  DISMASKED.]  To  divcst  of  a  mask; 
to  uncover  from  concealment.  Shak. 

DI§-MAST',  v.  a.  [i.  DISMASTED  ;  pp.  DISMAST- 
ING, DISMASTED.]  To  deprive  of  masts.  Anson. 

DI^-MAST' JD,  p.  a.     Deprived  of  the  mast. 
+  Dli^-MAW',  V.  a.     To  throw  out  of  the  maw  or 
stomach  ;  to  disgorge.  Shelton. 

DI^-MAY'  (djz-ma'),  "•  «■  [Goth,  mnc/an,  to  be 
able,  with  a  negative  prefix. —  It.  smagare;  Sp. 
desmayar.]  h.  dismayed  ;  pp.  dismaying, 
DISMAYED.]  To  terrify;  to  appall;  to  daunt;  to 
affright ;  to  frighten  ;  to  horrify. 

Nothing  can  make  him  remiss  in  tlie  practice  of  his  duty; 
no  prospect  of  interest  can  allure  him,  no  danger  dismay 
him,  Attertmn/. 

D!§-MAY',  v.n.  To  suffer  dismay  or  fright;  to 
be  daunted  ;  to  be  appalled. 

Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident,  Sfiafr. 
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DI^-MAY',  ».    Fall  of  courage;  terror;  fear;  af- 
fright ;  alarm ;  horror ;  consternation. 
All  Bat  mute, 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thouchts;  and  each 
1  lu  other's  countenance  read  hie  own  dismay.  Milton, 

DI§-MAY'?D-NESS,  n.     Fall  of  courage;  dismay. 

t  DIS-MAY'FiyL,  «.  Full  of  dismay ;  causing 
dismay;  fearful.  Spenser. 

f  DISME  (dem),  n.  [Fr.]  A  tenth;  the  tenth 
part;  a  tithe.  — See  Dime.  Shak. 

t  DI^-MEA^'URED,  a.   Mismeasured.     Golden  B. 

DI^-MEM'B^R  (diz-mem'ber),  v.  a,  [It.  smem- 
hrare ;  Sp.  desmembrar  ;  Fr.   demembrer.']     [i. 

DISMEMBERED  ;  pp.    DISMEMBERING,    DISMEM- 
BERED.] 

1.  To  divide,  separate,  or  disjoin  member 
from  member  ;  to  dislimb  ;  to  dilacerate. 

And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both, 

They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  divide  into  parts  ;  to  separate  ;  to  cut  off. 

The  Chfltelenie  of  Arth,  whigh  France  had  dismembered. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Di§-MEM'B?R-MENT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  dismem- 
bering or  rending  limb  from  limb. 

2.  Division.  "  To  prevent  the  (^^5mem6ermen# 
of  their  monarchy."  Bolingbroke. 

DI^-MET'TLED  (dlz-met'tld),  a.  "Without  spirit ; 
spiritless,     [r.]  Llewellyn. 

DI^-MISS',  V.  a.  [L.  dimitto,  dimissus ;  dis, 
apart,  and  mitto,  to  send  ;  It.  dimittere;  Sp.  c?t- 
7nitir ;  Fr.  de7nettre.']  [z.  dismissed  ;  pp.  dis- 
missing, DISMISSED.] 

1.  To  send  away ;  to  permit  to  go ;  to  give 
leave  of  departure ;  to  discharge. 

"With  tlianks  and  pardon  to  you  al), 
I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries.  SJiak. 

2.  To  discard;  to  turn  off;  to  remove  from 
office  or  employment.  Johnson. 

To  dismiss  a  cause,  (Law.)  to  remove  a  cause  out  of 
court  without  further  hearing.  Bouvier. 

Syn. —  To  dismiss  is  a  general  term,  and  signifies 
to  send  away;  discharge  and  discard  denote  modes  of 
dismissing.  Dismiss  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all 
stations  ;  discharge,  to  persons  of  subordinate  stations. 
Neither  dismiss  nor  discharge  defines  the  motive  of  the 
action;  but  discard  implies  censure.  A  person  may 
request  to  be  dismissed  or  discharged.,  but  never  to  be 
discarded.  Dismiss  an  officer,  minister,  or  servant ; 
discharge  a  soldier  ;  discard  a  dishonest  clerk. 

t  D|§-MiSS',  ?i.  Discharge  from  office.  "Grief 
for  their  dismiss.**  SeV  T.  Herbert. 

DI^-MIS'SAL,  fc.     Dismission.  Bp.  Horsley. 

DIS-MIS'SION  (diz-mish'un),  n.  [L.  dimissio; 
It.  di^nessione;  Sp.  di7nisio7i.'] 

1.  The  act  of  dismissing ;  permission  to  go  ; 
leave  to  depart ;  discharge  ;  dismissal. 

If  thou  be  man,  approach. 
And  win  a  swift  dismission  to  the  Bnades.        Cotoper. 

2.  Removal  from  office  or  employment.  "A 
sufficient  cause  of  dismission  of  any  member  out 
of  the  House."  State  Trials. 

3.  {Law.)  Removal  of  a  suit  in  equity.  Ci'aig. 

DIS-MIS'STVE,  a.  Granting  dismission.  "  The 
dismissive  writing."  Milton. 

t  DI§-M6RT'GA(?E  (diz-mdr'g&j),  v.  a.  To  re- 
deem from  mortgage.  '       Howell. 

DIS-MOUNT'  (diz-mbfint'),  V.  a.  [It.  dis7no7itare ; 
Sp.  desmontar  ;  Fr.  denionter.l  \i.  dismount- 
ed ;  pp.  dismounting,  dismounted.] 

1.  To  throw  off  from  a  horse's  back  ;  to  un- 
horse. 

I-est  from  thia  flying  steed,  unreined  .  . . 
Dismounted^  on  tlie  Aleian  field  I  fall.  Milton. 

2.  To  eject,  bring  down,  or  cause  to  descend, 
from  any  elevation  or  place  of  honor. 

Samuel,.  .  .  being  ungratefully  and  injuriously  d/smounf- 
ed  from  his  authority,  did  yet  retain  towards  that  people  a 
zealous  desire  of  their  welfare.  Barrow. 

To  dismount  cannon,  (Mil.)  to  remove  them  from 
their  carriages,  or  in  any  way  to  render  them  unfit  for 
service,  as  by  breaking  the  carriages,  wheels,  axle- 
trees,  &;c.  Mil.  Ency. 

DI^-MoDnt',  v.  n.  1.  To  alight  from  a  horse ; 
to  get  down.  "He  ordered  all  his  cavalry  to 
dismount."  Addison. 

2.  To  descend  ;  to  sink. 

The  bright  sun  'ginneth  to  dismovnt.  Spenser. 

Dis-NAT'U-RAL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  make  alien ;  to 
deprive  of  the  privileges  of  birth.  Locke. 
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t  DI§-NAT'UEED,  a.     Unnatural.  Shak. 

Dl§-NEST',  V.  a.    To  dislodge  ;  to  eject.  Dryden. 
DlS-O-BE'Dl-fNCE,   «.      [It.  disubbidienza ;   Sp. 
desobediencia ;  Fr.  d^sobHssance.'] 

1.  Want  of  obedience;  violation  of  lawful  com- 
mand or  prohibition ;  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey. 

Prepare  to  die. 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will,  Shak, 

2.  A  want  of  compliance,  as  with  a  law. 
"  This  disobedience  of  the  moon."     Blackmore. 

t  DIS-0-BE'D{-?N-CY,  ».   Disobedience.   Taylor. 

DIS-0-BE'DI-5NT,  a.  [It.  disubbidiente  ;  S-p.deso- 
bediente ;  Fr.  d^sobeissant.']  That  disobeys ;  not 
obedient ;  unsubmissive  ;  uncomplying. 

Whereupon,  O  King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  unto 
the  heavenly  vision.  Acts  xxvi.  19. 

DIS-0-BE'DJ-?NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  disobedient  man- 
ner.    "  Disobediently  refused."  Holinshed. 

DIS-O-BEY'  (dis-o-ba'),  v.  a.  [It.  disubUdire ;  Sp. 
desobcdecer ;  Yr.  d'^sobdir.']  yi.  disobeyed  ;  ^^. 
DISOBEYING,  DISOBEYED,]  To  neglect  Or  refuse 
obedience  to ;  to  break  the  commands  of ;  to 
transgress  ;  to  violate  ;  to  infringe. 

Once  more  the  god  stood  threatening  o'er  hie  head, 
With  added  curses  if  he  disobeyeiJ.  Dryden. 

d1s-0-BEY'5R,  n.  One  who  disobeys.  Hammond. 

DIS-OB-LI-GA'TION,  n.  1.  Freedom  from  obli- 
gation. "  The  conscience  is  restored  to  liberliy 
and  disobliyation.'*  Bp.  Taylor. 

2,  Offence;  cause  of  disgust.  *' A.  disooliga- 
tion  to  the  prince."  Clarendon. 

DIS-OB'LI-GA-TO-RY,  a.  Releasing  obligation. 
*•  Disobligatory  power."  King  Charles. 

II  DIS-p-BLigjE'  [dls-o-hlIj',,E.F.  Ja.  Sm.R.  W^J. ; 
dis-o-blej'.  P.;  dis-o-blij'  or  dis-o-blej',  S.  W.  K. 
—  See  Ohlige],  v.  a.  [It.  disobbligare;  Sp. 
desobligar  ;   Fr.  desobliger.]     [i.  disobliged  ; 

pp.  DISOBLIGING,  DISOBLIGED.] 

1.  To  treat  with  unkindness  ;  to  offend  ;  to 
give  slight  offence  to  ;  to  displease. 

My  plan  has  given  offence  to  some  gentlemen  whom  it 
would  not  he  very  safe  to  disoblige.  Addison, 

2.  fTo  release  from  obligation  or  duty 

No  unkindness  of  a  brother  can  wholly  rescind  that  rela- 
tion, or  disoblige  us  from  the  duties  annexed  thereto,  Barrow. 

II  DlS-p-BLI(JE'MeNT,  n.  Release  from  obliga- 
tion ;  —  offence ;  displeasure,     [ii.]         Milton. 

II  DlS-p-BLIfJ'JElE,  n.     One  who  disobliges. 

II  DIS-p-BLip^'ING,  p.  a.  Not  obliging;  ungra- 
cious ;  unaccommodating ;  unkind ;  unfriendly ; 
offensive ;  ill-natured. 

II  DIS-O-BLip'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  disobliging  man- 
ner. Clarendon. 

II  DIS-p-BLI^'JNG-NESS,  re.  Disposition  to  dis- 
please ;  oflensiveness.  Johnson. 

t  DIS-OC'CI-DENT,  V.  u..  To  turn  away  from  the 
west.  Marxell. 

t  DiS-6C-CU-PA"nOiSr,  n.  Want  of  occupation 
or  employment.  S.  More. 

Dl-Sb  'MUM,  n.  [L.]  {Ancient  Sctilp.)  A  tomb 
for  the  reception  of  two  persons.  Brande. 

t  DlS-p-PIN'ipN  (-yun),  n.  Disbelief;  scepti- 
cism.    "  Belief  or  disopinion."      Bp.  Reynolds. 

DI§-6RBED'  (diz-(jrbd'),  a.  Thrown  out  of  its 
own  orbit.    "Like  a  star  dtsorjed."  Shak. 

DlS-OR'DJE,  re.  [It.  disordine ;  Sp.  desorden ;  Fr. 
ddsordre.  —  dis  and  order.] 

1.  Want  of  order  ;  irregularity  ;  confusion. 

Shame  and  confusion  I  all  is  on  the  rout. 

Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 

Where  it  should  guard.  Shak. 

2.  Tumult  ;  disturbance  ;  tumultuousness  ; 
riotousness  ;  violation  of  decorum  and  quiet. 

My  lady  bade  me  tell  you  that,  though  she  harbors  you  as 
her  kinsman,  she 's  nothing  alUed  to  your  disorders.      Sliak, 

3.  Derangement  of  the  animal  economy;  ill- 
ness; sickness  ;  distemper ;  complaint ;  —  com- 
monly used  for  a  slight  disease.  Johnson. 

4.  Discomposure  ;  turbulence  of  passion  ; 
mental  derangement. 


I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit 

5.  Violation  of  order  or  rule. 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

Syn.—  See  Disease. 


Shak. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  !,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  pAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HfclR,  HER; 
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DISPENSARY 


DI^-dR'DjpR,  V.  a.  [It.  disordinare ;  ^^.desorde- 
nar.  —  dis  and  order,.']      [i.  disordered  ;   pp. 

DISORDERING,  DISORDERED.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  order  or  method  ;  to  throw 
into  confusion  ;  to  derange  ;  to  disarrange  ;  to 
discompose  ;  to  confound ;  to  disturb. 

The  incursions  of  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations 
disordered  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  empire.  ArbutJinot. 

2.  To  obstruct,  or  interrupt,  as  an  organ  of  the 
body,  in  its  natural  functions. 

They  [the  stomach  and  other  internal  organs]  may  by  par- 
ticular impediments  be  sometimea  disordered  or  obstructed 
in  their  operations.  Shaftesburi/, 

3.  To  disturb  the  mind  ;  to  discompose.  ^^Dis- 
ordered into  a  wanton  frame."  Bai'row. 

4.  t  To  depose  from  holy  orders.        Dryden. 

DI^-OR'DipRED  (di2-or'der(l),p.  a.  1.  Disorderly  ; 
irregular  ;  unrestrained  in  behavior. 

Men  so  disordered^  so  debauched  and  bold, 
That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shows  like  a  riotous  inn.  SJiak, 

2.  Put  out  of  order;  deranged;  as,  "A  dis- 
ordered stomach." 

Syn.  —  See  Sick,  Sickness. 

Dl^-OR'Dgtt-^D-LY,  ad.  In  a  disordered  man- 
ner. '  Holinshed. 

Dt^-OR'D^R-fiD-NESS,  «.  Want  of  order.  Knolles. 

Di§-0R'D5R-LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
orderly ;  disorderedness.  Cudworth. 

DIS-OR'DjpR-LY,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  order ;  con- 
fused ;  immethodical ;  irregular. 

His  forces  seemed  no  army,  but  a  crowd. 

Heartless,  unarmed,  disorderly,  and  loud.         Cowley. 

2.  Contrary  to  law  or  good  order;  deviating 
from  established  rules  ;  excessive;  intemperate. 

Seneca  draws  a  picture  of  that  disorderly  luxury  wliich 
changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day,  and  inverts  every 
stated  hour  of  every  office  of  hfe.  Hume. 

3.  Tumultuous;  turbulent;  rebellious. 

If  we  subdue  our  unruly  and  disorderly  vassiona  w'liYAn 
ourselves,  we  should  live  more  easily  ana  quietly  with 
Others.  Stilhngfieet. 

Syn.  — See  Factious,  Irregular,  Tumultu- 
ous. 

DIS-OR'D^R-LY,  ad.      1.  Without  method;  con- 
fusedly. "  Savages  fi^tm^  disorderly  J'*  Raleigh. 
2.  Without  law  ;  inordinately. 

We  behaved  iiot  ourselves  disorderly  among  you.  2  Thess.  iii.  7. 

fDl^-OR'DI-NATE,  o.  Disorderly.  *' If  our  actions 
and  affections  both  be  disordinate."       Holland. 

t  d!§-OR'DI-NATE-LY,  ad.     Irregularly.       Hall. 

DI^-OR-DI-NA'TION,  ^.  Disarrangement  ;  dis- 
order ;  derangement,     [r.]  Bacon. 

DI§-OR-GAN-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [It.  disorganizza- 
zione ;  Sp.  desorganizacion ;  Fr.  desorganisa- 
tion.'] 

1,  The  act  of  disorganizing  or  destroying  or- 
ganized system,  or  organic  structure. 

The  anarchy  of  the  admiuistration  of  Pache,  which  has 


completely  disorganized  the  supply  of  our  armies;  which,  by 
that  disorganization,  TiAMc^dLUM  "  "^  ^-    ..- _..-_ 

in  the  middle  of  its  conquests, 


that  disorganization,  reduced  the  army  of  Dumourier  to  stop 
" " '  '  Burke. 


2.  The  state  of  being  disorganized.  "  The 
difficulty  and  the  disorganization  with  which 
they  have  to  contend."  Paley. 

DIS-OR'GAN-TZE,  V,  a.  [It.  disorganizzare  \  Sp. 
desorganizar ;  Fr.  desorganiser.\  \i.  disor- 
ganized %pp.  DISORGANIZING,  DISORGANIZED.] 

To  destroy  the  structure  or  organized  system 
of ;  to  put  out  of  order  ;  to  discompose ;  to  dis- 
arrange ;  to  derange  ;  to  disorder.  Burke. 

Di§-0R'GAN-IZ-:5R,  n.  One  who  disorganizes, 
disarranges,  or  disorders.  Williams. 

t  Di§-0'RI-?N-TAT-^D,  a.    Disoriented.  Harris. 

DI^-O'RI-ENT,  V.  a.     [Fr.  desorienter.']     To  turn 

from  the  east,     [r.]  Warhurton. 

DI^-OWN'    (diz-oii'),   V.   a.      [i.  disowned  ;  pp. 

DISOWNING,  DISOWNED.] 

1.  Not  to  own  ;  to  refuse  to  acknowledge ; 
to  disavow ;  to  disclaim. 

When  somebody  told  him  that  his  mother  and  his  breth- 
ren stood  without,  desiring  to  see  him,  he  seemed  almost  to 
disown  this  earthly  relation  to  them.  Fearce. 

2.  To  deny  ;  to  disallow.  "They  who  broth- 
er's better  claim  disown.*'  Dryden. 

Syn. —  See  Deny,  Disclaim. 
DI^-OVVN'MgNT  (diz-on'ment),  n.   The  act  of  dis- 
owning ;  disavowal,     [r.]  J-  J-  Gurney. 


Dis-6X'Y-DATE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  desoxyder,]  {Chem.) 
Deoxidate.  —  See  Deoxidate. 

DI^-OX-Y-DA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  desoxydation.} 
{Chem.)  The  act,  or  the  process,  of  freeing  from 
oxygen ;  deoxidation.  Ci-aig. 

Di§-OX'Y-<^^N-ATE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  disoxygener.] 
{Chem.)  To  deprive  of  oxygen;  to  deoxidate. 

Clarke. 

Drt^-5X-Y-gt^N-A'TI0N,  n.  [Fr.  d^soxygenation.] 
{Chem.)  The  act  or  process  of  separating  oxy- 
gen from  any  substance.  Craig, 

t  DIS-PACE',  V.  n.  To  move  or  range  about. 
**  Dispacing  to  and  fro." 


DIS-pAir',  v.  w.     To  part  a  couple.      Beau.  5f  Fl. 

fDIS-PAND',  V.  a.     [L.  dispaiido.]     To  expand; 
to  display  ;  to  spread  abroad.  Bailey. 


t  DIS-PAN'SION,  n.     Expansion, 


Bailey. 


DIS-PAR'A-DtSED,  (-diat), 
adise.     [r.]  . 


Turned  out  of  par- 
Cockeram. 


DJS-PAR'A^E,  V.  a.  [L.  dis,  negative,  par,paris, 
equal,  and  ago,  to  do;  Norm.  Fr.  despurager \ 
Fr.  deparer.']  \i.  disparaged  ;  pp.  disparag- 
ing, DISPARAGED.] 

1.  t  To  marry  to  another  of  inferior  condi- 
tion ;  to  match  unequally  or  unsuitably.  Johnsoji. 

2.  To  lower  in  rank  or  estimation  ;  to  degrade  ; 
to  detract  from ;  to  underrate  ;  to  undervalue  ; 
to  decry ;  to  treat  with  contempt ;  to  reproach  ; 
to  traduce  ;  to  vilify. 

Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious  arms. 
Which  greatest  heroes  have  in  battle  worn.  Milton. 

Two  gods  of  no  inferior  fame. 
Whom  ancient  wits  with  reverence  name. 
Though  wiser  moderns  much  disjyaraga  — 
I  mean  the  gods  of  love  and  marriage.  Mallet, 

3.  To  bring  reproach  upon;  to  cause  dis- 
grace to.  Atterhury. 

Syn.  —  To  disparage,  detract,  and  traduce  are  ap- 
plied to  persons  ;  to  depreciate,  degrade,  reproach,  vili- 
fy, and  decry,  to  persons  or  to  things.  Men  are  too  apt 
to  dtsj}arairp.  tlioir  rivals,  detract  from  tlieir  merit,  re- 
proach, vilify,  and  traduce  their  character,  depreciate 
their  performances,  degrade  themselves  by  misconduct, 
and  to  decry  the  measures  of  an  opposite  party. 

t  DIS-PAR'A^E,  n.  Marriage  with  one  of  inferior 
condition  ;  unequal  marriage.  Spenser. 

DIS-PAR'A^E-MENT,  n.  1.  {Eng.  Laiv.)  Une- 
qual marriage  ;  an  injury  done  to  a  ward  by  mar- 
rying him  or  her  to  a  person  of  inferior  degree, 
or  against  decency.  Cowell. 

And  thought  that  match  a  foul  disparagement.     Spenser. 

2.  Act  of  disparaging  or  undervaluing;  de- 
traction ;  reproach ;  indignity  ;  dishonor. 

Nothing  hath  wrought  more  prejudice  to  religion,  or 
brought  TaorQ  disparage^nent  upon  truth,  than  boisterous  and 
unseasonable  zeal.  Barrow. 

DIS-PAR'A^-^R,  n.     One  who  disparages.  Boyle. 


DIS-PAR'A^-ING-LY, 

slightingly. 


Contemptuously  ; 
Peters. 


DIS'PA-RATE,  a.     [L.  disparatus;  Fr.  dispai'ote.l 

Separate  ;  dissimilar  ;  unequal. 

The  affection  on  both  sides  is  the  most  cordial,  though  the 
rank  of  tlie  parties  be  the  most  disparate.  Bp,  Hor,sley, 

dIs'PA-RATES,  71.  p^.  Things  so  unlike  or  une- 
qual that  they  cannot  be  compared  with  each 
other.  Abp.  Usher, 

t  DiS-PA-RI"T10N,  n.   Disappearance.  Bp.  Hall. 

DIS-PAR'I-TY,  n.  [L.  dispar,  disparts,  unlike  ; 
It.  disparita ;  Sp.  difsparidad  ;  Fr.  disparite.] 

1.  Inequality  ;    difference  in  degree  ;  —  used 
with  in  or  of. 

But  the  disparity  of  years  and  strength 
Between  you  and  your  eon,  duly  considered. 
We  would  not  so  expose  you. 


2.  Dissimilitude  ;  unlikeness. 

Just  such  disparity 
As  is  'twixt  air  and  angels'  purity, 
'Twixt  woman's  love  and  man's  will  ever  be.     Donne. 

Syn.  —  See  Difference. 

DIS-PARK',  V.  a.  [Fr.  deparquer.']  To  break  or 
throw  open  ;  to  lay  open ;  —  applied  first  to 
parks,  and  then  to  other  enclosed  places. 

Yon  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
Disparked  my  parks,  and  feUed  my  forest  woods.  Shak. 
The  veil  of  the  temple  divided  of  itself,  and  opened  the 
enclosures,  and  disjyarkecl  the  sanctuary.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DIS-PARK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  liberating  from  a 
park.  "  First  openings  and  disparkings."  Taylor. 


t  DIS-PAR'KLE,  V.  a.  \dis,  intensive,  and  spar- 
kle.l     To  scatter  ;  to  disperse.  Dr.  Clarke. 

DIS-PART',  V.  a.  [?'.  disparted;  pp.  DISPART- 
ING, DISPARTED.]  To  divide  in  two;  to  sepa- 
rate ;  to  break;  to  burst;  to  rive. 

That  aarae  mighty  man  of  God, 
That  blood-red  billows  like  a  walled  front 
On  either  side  disparted  with  his  rod.  Sjtenser. 

DJS-PART',  V,  n.     To  divide  or  separate  ;  to  part. 

The  silver  clouds  dinparted.  Shelly. 

DiS'PART,  n.  {Gunnery.)  The  difference  be- 
tween the  semi-diameter  of  the  base  ring,  at  the 
breech  of  a  gun,  and  that  of  the  ring  at  the 
swell  of  the  muzzle.  P.  Cyc. 

DIS-PAS'SION  (dis-pash'un),  n.  Freedom  from 
mental  perturbation  or  passion  ;  quiet. 

What  is  called  by  the  Stoiea  apathy  or  disjjossion  [is  called] 
by  the  Sceptics  indisturbance,  by  the  Molenists  quietism,  by 
common  men  jjcace  of  conscience.  Temple. 

DIS-PAS'SION-ATECdis-pash'un-^t'jjrt.  Free  from 
passion  ;  unexcited  ;  unruffled;  composed;  tem- 
perate ;  calm ;  moderate  ;  cool. 

Reason  requires  a  calm  and  dispassionate  situation  of  the 
mind  to  form  her  judgments  aright.  Search. 

tDIS-PAs'S10N-AT-Ji;D,  «.  Free  from  passion; 
dispassionate.  Dr.  Maine. 

DIS-PAS'SIQN-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  dispassionate 
manner;  calmly;  tranquilly;  soberly. 

fDIS-PAS'SIONED  (dis-pash'und),  a.  Free  from 
passion  ;  dispassionate.  Donne. 

D]S-PATCH',  V.  a.  [It.  dispacciare;  Sp.  despa- 
char  ;  Fr.  despesclier  or  d^echer."]  [^.  dis- 
patched ;  pp.  dispatching,  dispatched.] 

1.  To  send  away  hastily  ;  to  despatch.  Temple. 

2.  To  send  out  of  the  world ;  to  put  to  death ; 
to  kill.  Udal 

3.  To  perform  business  quickly  ;  to  execute  ; 
to  hasten  ;  to  expedite.  Milton. 

jjgp  For  citations,  and  for  remarks  on  the  orthogra- 
phy, see  Despatch. 

DJS-PATCH',  n.  1.  Speed ;  haste ;  despatch.  Paley. 

2.  Execution ;  management.  Milton. 

3.  An  express;  a  message.  —  See  Despatch. 

DIS-PATCH'^R,  n.  One  who  dispatches  ;  de- 
spatcher.  —  See  Despatcher.  Hamm,ond. 

DIS-PATCH'FUL,  a.  Hasty;  expeditious;  quick; 
despatchful.  —  See  Despatchpul.  Pope. 

t  DIS-PATCH'MjpNT,  n.  Dispatch.  St.  Trials,  1529. 

DIS'PA-THY,  n.  "Want  of  feeling  or  passion; 
apathy,     [r.]  Southey. 

DIS-pAu'P^R,  v.a.  {Eng.  Law.)  To  deprive  of  the 

privilege  of  suing  m  forma  pauperis.     Bouvier. 

DiS-PAU'P^lRED  (dls-pau'perd),  p.  a.  {Law.)  In- 
capacitated from  suing  in  forma  pauperis.  Crahh. 

d!S-PEACE',  n.    Want  of  peace,     [r.]       Irving. 

DIS-PEL',  v.  a.  [L.  dispello  ;  dis,  asunder,  and 
peUo,  to  drive.]  \i.  dispelled;  pp.  dispel- 
ling, dispelled.]  To  disperse ;  to  drive  away ; 
to  scatter  by  driving ;  to  dissipate. 

If  the  night 
Have  gathered  aught  of  evil,  or  concealed, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Dispel  is  a  stronger  term  than  disperse.  A 
thing  is  destroyed  by  being  dispelled,  and  separated  or 
scattered  by  being  dispersed.  The  wind  disperses  the 
clouds  ;  the  sun  dispels  clouds  and  darlcness.  The 
mob  is  dispersed,  sheep  scattered,  ignorance  or  dark- 
ness dispelled ;  property  or  an  estate  is  dissipated. 

t  DIS-PENCE',  n.    See  Dispense.  Spenser. 

DIS-PEND',  V.  a.  [L.  dispendo."}  To  spend  ;  to 
expend,     [r.]  Sjjenser. 

tDIS-PEND':5;R,  n.  One  who  distributes.  Wickliffe. 

DIS-PEN'SA-BLE,  ct.  [It.  dispensabile  ;  Sp.  de- 
spensahle.'] 

1.  That  may  be  dispensed  or  administered. 
*'  Laws  of  the  land  .  .  -  dispe^isable  by  the  ordi- 
nary courts."     [r,]  State  Trials,  1680. 

2.  That  may  be  dispensed  with.  "A  small 
dispensable  right.'*  South. 

DIS-PEN'SA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
"quality  of  being  dispensable.  Hammond. 

DIS-PEN'SA-RY,  n.     [Fr.  dispensaire.'] 

1.  A  shop  in  which  medicines  are  com- 
pounded. Hoblyn. 
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DISPENSATION 

2.  A  cliaritable  institution  by  which  the  poor 
are  supplied  with  medicines.  Hoblyn. 

DIS-P^N-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  dispensatio  \  Sp.  dis- 
peiisacion ;  Fr.  dispensatioti.] 

1.  The  act  of  dispensing;  distribution;  the 
dealing  out  of  any  thing  ;  —  applied  particularly 
to  God's  dealings  with  nis  creatures. 

Do  thou,  my  soul,  the  destined  period  wait 

When  God  shall  solve  the  dark  decrees  of  fate, 

His  now  unequal  disimnsatiom  clear, 

And  make  all  wisu  and  beautiful  appear.  Tickell, 

2.  Administration  ;  stewardship. 

A  dispensation  of  the  gospel  is  committed  unto  me.  ICor.  ix.  17. 

3.  Scheme  ;  plan  ;  economy  ;  as,  "The  Mosaic 
dispensation*' ;  *'  The  Christian  dispensation.'" 

4.  {Eccl.)  An  exemption  from  some  law ;  li- 
cense or  permission  to  do  something  forbidden, 
or  omit  something  commanded. 

A  dispemation  was  obtained  to  enable  Dr.  Barrow  to 
marry.  Ward. 

5.  Excuse;  forgiveness;  pardon,     [r.] 

'T  is  a  crime  past  dispensation.  JDryden. 

DIS-PEN'SA-TIVE,  a.  Granting  dispensation,  [n.] 

DJS-PEN'SA-TiVE-LY,  ad.     By  dispensation. 

Dis'P^N-SA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  A  dispenser  ;  a  dis- 
tributer.    •'  Dispensators  of  her  favor."  Bacon. 

DIS-PEN'SA-TO-Rl-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  dispen- 
sation. '  Goodwin. 

DIS-P£n'SA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  dispensatoriits.'] 
Granting  dispensation.  Bp.  Rainbow. 

DIS-PeN'SA-TO-RY,  n.  1.  A  book  which  de- 
scribes the  history,  composition,  and  prepara- 
tion of  medicines  ;  a  pharmacopceia.      Brande. 

2.  A  dispensary.  Hammond. 

Syn. —  "A  dispensatory  differs  from  a  p/iarmaco- 
pmia,  in  containing  the  physical  and  medical  history 
of  the  various  substances ;  whilst  the  pkarmacopwia 
is  restricted  to  the  mode  of  preparing  them,  Sec.  The 
pfuunnacopma,  too,  is  published  under  the  authority  of, 
and  by  the  members  of  a  college  or  association,  whilst 
a  dispensatory  contains  the  whole  of  the  pharmacojxEia 
or  p?iarmacop(Eias,  with  additions  by  the  author,  under 
whose  autliority  alone  it  usually  appears.  Formerly, 
the  words  were  used  indiscriminately."      Diinglison. 

DJS-PENSE',  V.  a.  [L.  dispenso  ;  It.  dispensare; 
Sp.  dispensar ;  Fr.  dispenser.']     \i.  dispensed  ; 

pp.  DISPENSING,  DISPENSED.] 

1.  To  deal  out ;  to  distribute ;  to  apportion. 

God  .  .  .  dwelleth  above,  .  .  .  dispensing  or  ordaining 
meeds  to  good  men,  and  torments  to  wicked  men.    Chaucer. 

2.  To  administer ;  to  execute  ;  to  direct. 

"While  you  dispense  the  laws  and  guide  the  state.  Drydcn. 

To  dispense  with^  to  permit  the  want  of;  to  do  with- 
out ;  as,  "  To  dispense  with  a  fire  "  ;  "  7*0  dispense 
with  another's  company."  —  To  disregard;  to  set 
aside.  "We  must,  of  force,  7oitA  this  decree  dispense.^' 
Shak.  To  excuse.  *'  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such 
wrongs  dispense.''^  "  I  could  not  dispense  with  myself 
from  making  a  voyage  to  Caprea."  .Addison.  To  ob- 
tain a  dispensation  from. 

Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto  me? 

Canst  thou  disjiense  wi^/t  Ueaven  for  such  an  oath?  Sliak. 

SjTl. —  To  dispense  is  to  deal  out  generally  or  in- 
discriminately ;  to  distribute,  to  deal  out  to,  or  divide 
among,  individuals.  Providence  dispenses  blessings 
to  all  J  a  prince  distributes  favors  as  he  pleases.  A 
share  in  a  common  property  is  distributed  or  allotted 
to  each  proprietor. 

fDIS-PENSE',  V.  n.     To  make  amends. 
One  loving  hour 
For  many  years  of  sorrow  can  dispense.        Spenser. 

t  DJS-PENSE',  n.     Dispensation  ;  exemption. 

Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls.  Milton. 

DIS-PEN'S^R,  ■«.     One  who  dispenses.  Udal. 

DiS-PEO'PLE  (di3-p5'pl),  V.   a.     [Fr.  depeupler.] 

[i.  DISPEOPLED  ;  pp.  DISPEOPLING,  DISPEO- 
PLED.] To  depopulate  ;  to  empty  of  inhabi- 
tants. 


Lest  his  heart  exalt  him  in  the  harm 
Already  done,  to  have  dispeopled  heaven. 


Milton. 


DIS-PEO'PL^R  (dis-pe'pler),  n.     A  depopulator. 
"Stern  dispeopler  of  the  plain."  Lewis. 

tD}S-PER^E',  V.  a.    [L.  dispergo.']    To  sprinkle; 
to  scatter ;  to  disperse.  Shak. 

DIS-PER'I-WIGGED  (-wigd),   ct.     Deprived   of  a 
periwig,     [r.]  Cowpcr. 

DI-SPER'MOys,  a.     [Gr.  Msj  double,  and  enipiiny 
seed.]  {Boi.)  Containing  only  two  seeds.  Crabb. 

P|S-PER'SAL,  n.   Dispersion.  Crowe. 
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UlS-PEESE'j  V.  a.  [L.  dispergo,  dispersus;  dis, 
apart,  and  spargo,  to  scatter ;  It.  dispergere ; 
Sp.  dispersar  \  Fr.  disperser.J     [i.  uispehseu  ; 

pp.  DISPEKSINB,  DISPERSED.] 

1.  To  drive  to  different  parts ;  to  scatter ;  to 
dissipate ;  to  dispel. 

I  scattered  them  among  the  heathen,  and  they  were  dis- 
persed among  the  countriea.  Hzeh.  xxxvi.  10. 


At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 
Digpersed  those  vapors  that  offended  us. 


Shak. 


2.  To  diffuse  ;  to  spread ;  to  disseminate. 

He  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  straight 

To  stop  the  rumor,  and  allay  those  tongues 

That  durst  (Hspcrnn  it.  Sltalc. 

3.  To  distribute ;  to  dispense.  Bacon. 
Syn.  —  See  Dispel,  Spread. 

DJS-PERSE',  V.  n.    To  fly  or  go  in  different  ways ; 
to  separate  ;  to  spread ;  to  scatter.  Swift. 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  tlie  water, 

Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 

Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought.    S/tak. 

DIS-PERSED'  (djs-perst'),  p.  a.     Scattered;    dis- 
tributed ;  spread.   "  Dispersed  love."   Bp.  Hall. 

DJS-PEES'pD-LY,  ad.    In  a  dispersed  manner; 
here  and  there'.  Hooker. 

DIS-PEES'^D-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  dispersed, 
"  From  their  [clouds*]  dispersedness."        More. 

tDIS-PERSE'N^SS, n.    Thinness;  scatteredness 
"  Disperserwss  of  habitations."  Brerewood. 

DjS-PEES'f  R,  n.   One  who  disperses  ;  a  spreader 

DIS-PER'SION  (dis-pcr'shun),   n.     J^L.  dispersio; 
It.  dispersione  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  dispersion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  dispersing  or  scattering. 

The  tragedy  of  Absyrtus,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  mem- 
bers by  Medea.  Browne. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dispersed ;  diffusion. 
We  must  conclude  that  this  is  a  sin  of  a  higher  nature, 

which  hath  not  been  expiated  by  sixteen  hundred  years'  car>- 
tivity  and  dispersion.  atillingjteet. 

3.  {Opt.)  The  angular  separation  of  the  con- 
stituent rays  of  light  when  decomposed  or  sep- 
arated by  the  prism-  Brande 

DIS-PER'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  power,  or  tending, 
to  disperse  ;  scattering.  Dyer. 

tDJS-PIERCE',  u,  a.    To  disperse.  Drayton. 

DIS-PIrjT,  t!  o,  [dis  uni.  spirit.']  [«.  dispirit- 
ed ,  pp.  DISPIRITING,  dispirited.]  To  de- 
prive of  spirit,  courage,  or  resolution  ;  to  dis- 
courage ;  to  deject ;  to  depress ;  to  dishearten. 
Our  men  are  dispirited,  and  not  likely  to  get  any  thing  by 
lighting  with  them.  Ludlow. 

DIS-PIR'JT-pD,  p.  a.     1.  Deprived  of  spirit;  dis- 
couraged ;  disheartened  ;  downcast ;  dejected. 
2.  Wanting   in    animation  j    languid  ;    dull. 
"  Dispirited  recitations."  Hammond. 

DIS-PIR'IT-^n-NESS,  n.  Want  of  vigor  or  spirit. 
"  Faintness  and  dispiritedness.^'  Boyle.. 

+  DJS-PIT'jg-OUS,  a.  Rancorous  :  malicious  :  fu- 
rious.   '*  Dispiteous  rage."  Spenser. 

t  DIS-PlT'e-oCrS-r,Y,  ad.    Maliciously.  Chaueer. 

DIS-PLACE',  ))  a.  [Fr.  deplacer.]    [i.  displaced; 

pp.  DISPLACINO,  DISPLACED.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  place ;  to  remove.  "  If  it  be 
possible  for  you  to  displaee  it  [the  corner-stone] 
with  your  little  finger."  Shak. 

2.  To  eject  from  office  or  dignity  ;  to  depose. 

It  shall,  and  may  be,  lawful  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  succes- 
sors, to  remove  and  displace  every  such  governor.   IlackluyL 

3.  t  To  disturb;  to  disorder.  "You  have  dis- 
placed  the  mirth."  Shak. 

D(S-PLACE'A-BLE,  tt.  That  may  be  displaced  or 
removed,     [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

DiS-PLACED'  (dls-plast'),  p.  a:     Put  out  of  place. 

DiS-PLACE'M^lNT,  «.    [Fr .  d^lacementA  The  act 

of  displacing,  or  putting  out  of  place.  Phil.  Mag. 

DlS-PLA'C^N-CY,  m.  [L.  dispUeentia  \  Sp.  dis- 
plicencia.]  D'ispleasure ;  dislike  ;  dissatisfac- 
tion ; —  opposed  to  complacency.  "With  dis- 
plaeency,  or,  to  use  a  more  common  word,  with 
dislilce."  Beattie. 

DIS-PLANT',  V.  a.   [Fr.  dJpkmter.']  [«.  displant- 

ED  ;  pp.  DISPLANTINO,  DI8PLANTED.] 

1.  To  pluck  up,  as  a  plant ;  to  remove. 
I  seek  not  to  displant  you 
Where  you  desire  to  grow.  Maseinger. 


DISPLEASURE 

2.  To  eject ;  to  drive  out. 

Curse  on  those  Trench  plratesihat  displantednn.  Beau,  tf  Fl. 

3.  To  deprive  of  colonists,  or  inhabitants,  [a.] 
All  those  countries  which,  lying  near  unto  any  mountains, 

had  been  planted  with  English,  were  shortly  displanted. 

Spenser. 

DIS-PLAN-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  displanting; 
removal.  '  Raleigk. 

DiS-PLANT'JNG,».  Kemoval ;  ejection.  Haketoill. 

DIS-PlAt',  v.  a.  To  untwist ;  to  uncurl.  "  His 
hair  should  be  displatted."     [r.]  Hakewill. 

DJS-PLAY'  (djs-pla'),  V.  a.  [L.  dis,  priv.,  aniplico, 
to  fold;  It.  dispiegare;  Sp.  desplegar;  Fr.  di- 
ployer.]  \i.  displayed  ;  pp.  displaying,  dis- 
played.] 

1.  To  spread  wide ;  to  lay  open ;  to  open ;  to 
unfold ;  to  expand ;  to  extend. 

By  which  he  saw  the  uglv  monster  plain. 
Half  like  a  serpent,  horribly  displayed.  Spenser. 

And  let  fowl  flv  above  the  earth,  with  wings 
Displayed  on  the  open  firmament  of  heaven.     MiUon. 

2.  To  exhibit ;  to  show ;  to  bring  into  view. 

But  his  growth  now  to  j^outh's  full  flower  displayinff 

All  virtue,  graee,  and  wisdom  to  achieve 

Things  highest,  greatest,  multiplies  my  fear.  Milton. 

3.  To  set  ostentatiously  to  view ;  to  parade ; 
to  show  off.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Show. 

DJS-PLAY',  V.  n.  1.  To  lay  any  thing  open,  as  in 
dissection.  "  He  carves,  displays,  and  cuts  up 
to  a  wonder."  Spectator. 

2.  To  talk  without  restraint. 

The  very  fellow  which  of  late 

Displayed  so  saucily  against  your  highness.  Shak. 

DJS-PLAY'  (dja-pla'),  n.     1.  An  exhibition  to  the 
view  or  to  the  thoughts ;  manifestation.    "  The 
stupendous  display  of  omnipotence."  Spectator. 
2.  Open,  public,  or  ostentatious  show;   pa- 
rade ;  pomp.  "  A  rhetorical  display."    Glanvill. 
Syn.  —  See  Show. 
DJS-PLAY'ER,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  displays. 

t  DIS'PLE,  V.  a.  To  discipline.  "  Only  the  merry 
Friar  in  Chaucer  can  disple  them."         Milton. 

tDlS-PLEA§'ANCE,  n.  [Er.deplaisanee.]  Anger; 
displeasure ;  dissatisfaction.  Spenser. 

tDTs-PIiEA§'ANT  (dls-pl6z'?nt),  a.  Unpleasant. 
"  Odor  .  .  .  noxious  and  displeasant."    Glanvill. 

t  DIS-PL£a§'ANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  u'npleasing 
manner.       '  '  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

DiS-PLEA§E'  (dis-plez'),  v.  a.  [L.  displiceo  ;  dis, 
priv.,  and  placeo,  to  please ;  It.  dispiacere  ;  Sp. 
desplacer ;  Fr.  d^laire.]  \i.  displeased  ;  pp. 
displeasing,  displeased.]  To  offend;  to 
dissatisfy ;  to  make  angry ;  to  provoke ;  to  vex  ; 
to  irritate  ;  to  affront. 

If  I  obey  them, 
I  do  it  freely,  venturing  to  displease 
God  for  the  fear  of  man.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  displease,  offend,  provoke,  vex,  and  af- 
front, all  imply  a  painful  feeling  caused  by  the  conduct 
of  another.  Displeased  a.t  Vf\i3.t '\s  improper;  offended 
or  provoked  at  what  is  offensive  or  disrespectful ;  vexed 
at  gross  misconduct ;  affronted,  irritated,  or  made  angry 
by  insult  or  by  ill  treatment. 

DIS-PLEA§E',  v.n.  To  disgust;  to  raise  aversion. 

Foul  sights  do  rather  displease  in  that  they  excite  the 
memory  <^foul  things  than  m  the  immediate  objects.  Bacon^ 

DiS-PLEA§'¥D-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
displeased ;  dissatisfaction,     [r.]  Sotdh. 

dIs-PLEA§'5R,  m.    One  who  displeases.     Milton. 

dJs-PLEA? 'JNG-NfiSS,  n.    Offensiveness.  Locke. 

DlS-PLEA§'yEE  (dlB-pl6zh'ur),  n.    [Fr.  deplaisir.'] 

1.  Dislike ;  dissatisfaction ;  distaste ;  dis- 
gust ;  offence  ;  —  anger ;  indignation ;  resent- 
ment. 

On  me  alone  thy  just  displeasure  lay.  Dryden. 

2.  The  cause  of  dissatisfaction  or  anger ;  that 
which  displeases ;  offence. 

Now  shall  I  be  more  blameless  than  the  FhilistineB,  though 
I  do  them  a  displeasure.  Jmg.  xv.  3. 

3.  t  State  of  disgrace ;  disfavor. 

He  went  into  Poland,  being  in  displeasure  with  the  pope 
for  overmuch  familiarity.  Peaeham. 

Syn. —  Displeasure  is  the  opposite  of  pleasure,  and 
is  produced  by  persons  only  ;  distaste  and  disgust  are 
produced  by  things  ;  dislike  and  dissatisfaction,  hy  per- 
eons  or  by  tilings.  Displeasure  and  offence  imply  a 
calmer  feeling  then  anger,  indignation,  or  resentmeTU. 
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DLS  PiiOPOKTlON  ABLY 


KIH-I'ANI'!',  )'.  a,  [1..  (//»/)«/«).— Hi'c  T)lHi'OHn/ 
i^Smtlinh  f^air,)  To  Timkc  ovoi' ;  to  roiivry  tc 
lUKiiliiT  ill  a  IcKiil  fiirni. 


t  l)(H-r'l,ISA^'l.lllK,  V.  ,1,.    'I'd  (lii(|il(iann.       Ihmon. 
tl)lH'l'l.|-(if;i\(;n,  n.    H,.  iliniiliciin/ia.\    T)\hU\u:; 

(UHploilHlll'l!  ;    (liMKUtiNrUCtiotl.  <i<10l/'inin. 

tl)lH'I>r.|-()f;N-i)V,  ,,„     ])lH|)liccln!C!.  Oinrn. 

IMH-l'l.uliU',  7).  «.  \\,.  di«'p/jiii(i\  il,i.H,  iiHi'd  iiitcn- 
Hivcly,   iiikI  p/fijttlif,  U)  (^liip.j     [/'.    iHHl'r,uin;i) ; 

pp.     DIHI'l.OlllNllj     IlIHI'l.dDKII.J        'I'll     IiiUhI      111' 

broiik  UKundor  with  a  loud  iioIhu  ;  to  cxplcidi!. 

Ill  iiimtlirti  U)  tlijniioUe  iiuiW  Hdriiiiil  tiro 
OltliiiMiliir.  mm^iii. 

r)(H-ri/(il)l'!',  71.  »i.  'I'll  no  olf  with  n  loud  noiNi!, 
IIH  a  (taiuioii  ;  to  I'Hploilc. 

lylllt)  rillllllHh  I'roni  illnithxllntl  'uimIiiiih  tiirnwil.       Yimiii. 
lljH-I'Li'l'tJK.IN  (iliH-|iln'/,liiiii)|  II..      l'',x|iliiHiou. 

Tim  llrdt  tlhiihmioii  (llHHlpiil-iiii  ilm  clolnlH,  Viiitnti, 

l)|H-l'Lf)'HlVI'.,  "..  NotlliKi  <"■  iu'I'lyiiiKi  iliBlilo- 
bIoii  ;  iixploHivc.  Smurt. 

BTh-I'IjUMH',  V,  a.  \i.  DIHI'M-MKIi;  p/i.  DIHl'i.im- 
lN(i,  dihi'i.i.'mhii.J  To  «IiI|i  of  iiluiiiuH  or 
fi'iiUii'i'H  :  — to  dinUonor ;  to  iliHuraci^.       Hurkii, 

l)l-HI'rtN'l)HH,  H.  J_fJr.  Mf,  (Iciulilc,  mid  mnv/iilo<, 
a  Hpomli'c  ;  \'\-,  ifisjiniitl'^r.]  (I'roH.)  A  dnuhh' 
Bpoiidiic,  cioiiHlHtinn  of  Tour  lou^  HyllabloH.  Ilm/t.. 

'■'] 

to 

Jtliiil.rmili., 

()IH-l'0'M'lll,n.     (,S(io<.  Imiii.)  A^rnnUir.   IliiriiU. 

IJIH-IM')NI,JI';',  v.  a,  'I'o  diMl.ill  or  dnip,  an  from  a 
full  NiKmfj;i! ;  — wrilti'ii  alHO  diapiiiii/i^.        Shik. 

li|H-riiR'l",  ■//.  [Old  l''r.  f/fc.»/yort.  I  I'lay  ■,  Hiiort ; 
paHtinic,     "  Iiovo'h  i/,iN/iiirf'."  AnUon. 

ll|H-l'(lll'l",  )'.  «.  |li.  rfin,  iipiirl.|  aud  piir/ii,  to  tar- 
ry ;  Old  l''r.  it>m}iiirt.i'r.\  \i.  iiiHi'ou'riil) ;  pp. 
urHi'iHiriNii,  iiiMi'dii'rim.l 

1.  'I'o  divert. ;  to  iiiiiilHi'.  Sliak. 

2.  'i'o  rcinovo  from  a  iiort.  (Hiii'kv. 

l)|H-l'oici",  I'.  71,.  'I'o  play;  to  toy;  to  wuiiton  j 
to  frolir  ;  to  ^nniliol  ;  to  Hjiort. 

J llHtmrtlnp  lilt  thy  liiiu>ti'iitKO-rn.  (Jrntl. 

t  i>lH-l'f)R'l"MI;;N'J',  71.     DivcrHiou;  Bpovt.    Man: 

l)|H-l'OH'A-lll.l',,  a.  \h.iliiiimiiilii/j';  Hp.S;  Vv.dw- 
pun-ifihi.'l     'I'liiit  uiay  lie  uinpoHiid  of  or  UMcd. 

'I'liii  uiKiiiiy  liikH  II  lui'Ku  itiniioHiilitil  Ibnui,  'J\idil, 

ll|H-l'i'lljl'AI,,  11.  1.  'I'lio  not  of  diHpoHliijt;  mctliod 
of  iirrii'iinlaii^'  ;  diNlriliulion  (  diHjioHitioii  :  ar- 
rauKciounl .    "Tax  iiotdiviuu  tti.ipn/ia/."  Milttiii. 

2.  Tho  power,  or  tlic  rlK'd,  of  licHtowiiin. 

Ai'«  not  tlin  liliiNHliiKH  botli  Of  tlilit  world  and  tho  noKl  In 
IiIh  ihnimmtlt  Atloiimi'tl. 

3.  Power  of  oi'doriuR ;  iiiauani'iiiont  j  govcrii- 
moilt;  rcKuliitlon  ;  control  j  conduct. 

Tliii  iiNiii'iitliia  Idiivd  III  liltilv  dUjional,  Milton. 

Syrii  —  Bmi  IIinj'iihitioiv. 

I)[H-I'(  itjn'  (il|ii-|i(i7.')|  i\  It..  I  li.  il.i.ipiiiiOj  di.iptiK'il.im  ; 
///,v,  iipiirt,  iiMil  iiiinn,  to  place  ;  It.  ili.ipnrri' ;  Sp. 
ilinftniirr't  Vv.ili.sjinm'r.']    [i.  iiiHroHi':ii ;  pji,  iiih- 

I'dHINd,  DIHI'IIHUII.J 

1.  To  placo  ill  order  J  to  ivrranKc  ;  to  ruunc 

l.nillm,  llioni  IH  nil  Idlii  l» iit 

AtltiliilH  yiiiii  iilMlHii  ymi  In  i/tji/iii^d  yoiirni'lviiH.        .S'/tiiA'. 

2.  To  ruHulatci ;  to  ailjuht ;  to  order  ,  to  dc- 
tiiriuinc  i  to  Net  right ;  to  Nettle. 

'I'll!'  Itnlnhtly  rorlllN  uC  iMiiiiliia  to  f/inj«iK>'.        thii<lni. 

3.  To  employ  ;  to  bontow  ;  to  nlve.     [ii.  | 
Yon  liiivo  i/in^uiH.i/  muuh  In  wiirkH  (if  imhlli-  iili'ty.  ,s'/j»'(i/ 

4.  To  turn  to  tiiiy  end  or  eonseipicucn. 
lOinliiiHi  mill  iinilinori  .Invn  will  moiiii  i/ii/jo.^f 

'I'll  nilnrii  Konil  onr  piMt  and  llruHiiiit  wiirn.        Drwl'ii. 

5.  To  Incliuo  ;  to  kIvc  a  propeusion  ;  to  frame 
I  lie  mind  of;  to  move;  ^with  A). 

HimiilliliiiiN  ■IflKH"'  lilllHM  III  t,v ninny,  liiiHliimilH  to  JoiiloiiMV. 
iiiiil  wlmi  iiii'ii  III  triiitiiiliilloii  luiil  iiHiliim'lioly.  Itiwim. 

0.  'I'll  adapt  J  to  malto  lit  j —with  /'oc. 

Anil  niortnl  ll'inil  im  iiiiiy  illHimim  him  bunt 

l-'iiy  illHHiilntlon  wi'nnKhb  liy  Hln.  Miltim. 

'I'll  i/i.«;iiiv  i|/',  III  iliitiinnliui  llui  oonilltliin  iif.   "  Mmi 

. .  .  ili.^iio.iii  i(/'llnitr  jiiiHHiiHfiiiiiiN."    hiinltii.    'I'll  bOMliiw  ; 

to  ulvn  iiwiiy.    "  I  li"M'  ili.iiiiisuil  III'  liiir  to  ii  innii  of 

hllHliicHH."     't'otlnr.     To  lllai'ii  in  Htilllii  cuiiilllliin  ;    to 

nrrniiKO  for.    'M'onni.  coimln,  I'll  liitipono  ij/' ymi." 

Ullllli.       'I'll   put    mil    of  llllll'M    |lllMNIIH»illll   1    IIH,  "'Pll  ilis- 

iiii.M  i|/'ii  lioiiKii":  — til  reiaiiviMiiit  iifHin  wiiy  ;  to  put 
iiwiiv  1  111  «"t  I'ld  "''.    "  Til  i/i»)iii.io  i|/'  llmir  iluail  bud- 

UlN.  '^     .S/lil/.-. 

gyn.  —  To  (/la/iMf,  iimon'r,  mill  rmn'r,  all  Imply 


tlio  Idoa  III'  plni'.iiiK  in  Noinn  iirilnr,  or  n  nyHtomalir, 
luyinu  ii|Mirl.  /Jin/iwu'd  \n  riiWM;  iLrrnnKn!.  In  order; 
Tiiiiui'il  in  II  MlraiKliI  linn  ;  /ilnri'il  ini  aHlinll.  lIiinltH 
arc  II rraiiftM  in  fi  litirary  ;  tliii  rnnlcMlH  iil  a  linok,  or 
Ilm  lawM  III'  u  I'.iiiintry,  uro  dtffiint.i:d.  —  JJi.iiwneil  or  iii- 
diiieit  to  do  wull. 

t  l>[H-l'OI;JI';',  ('.  7i.     To  bargain;  to  riiake  teririH. 

Villi  did  NiiHiJiiiit  hIhi  hull  lUHjiitHrd  wltli  < 'iimar.        SIiilIc. 

t  J)|H-roi;JI'/,  n.  1.  Till'  act  of  oni'  wlio  diKpimes  ; 
dispoNai;  diHpeiiKation ;  urratigemeiit j  regula- 
tion. 

All  Ih  liimi,  tliriiii^li  olt  wn  doiilit 

Wlliitlliii  lliiiii'rin'liiili|iw//».niif' 

Ol'  lilHliiwl  WlKiloni  lirliiKKiilmul.  MtUon. 

2,  I'livver  of  ordering  ;  maniii^euieut. 

All  tliut  In  Miliii!  I  li'iivii  at  Uiy  ilmpiiM'..  Slirik. 

3,  Cast  of  beliavior  i  dunioanor. 

Ill'  IllUll  It  liiirHOii  Ullll  II  HII Ill  dlH/iiiHi: 

'I'll  III)  HiiHpiii'.Liiil,  i'riiiiiiiil  to  iiiiikii  W'liaiiii  lUlHO.       Hliah. 

4,  OaKt  of  niiuil ;  diHpoHition.  Shak. 

1)1H-I'()|;|'J5II-N15SI3,  ■/}.  DispoHitionj  inclination. 
"  Their  own  dinpomd/nom  to  evil."      Mountai/u. 

t  IJIH-l'oyn'MUNT,  n.  The  qualitj;  of  being  dis- 
poHed.  "  Above  uU  hucIi  extrinsical  oontri- 
vanceH  and  dLiposiintrtUn."  Goodwin. 

l)|H-l'<)i^'J|pil,  n,  1.  One  who  dinpOHeii  or  distri- 
lintcH  ;  a  iliHtriliuter  ;  a  giver  ;  a  bentower. 

TIiu  iniiAlNtriitii  In  both  tho  buKKar  and  tlio  dUpogcrofwhnt 
h  0ut  by  liiiKKlilKi  Grant. 

2.  A  governor;  a  director  ;  a  manager:  a  reg- 
idator.  "  Leave  oveiitH  to  tlieir  nispoHir.    Iloi/ie. 

IJIH-r('il^'|N(J, '/«.    Direction;  determination. 

'I'liii  wholu  dOijioHlna  thurouf  la  of  tho  Lord.    Prov.  xvl.  33. 

DlH-i'i)ijl'[Ni.'-l;y,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  adapt,  reg- 
ulate, or  govern.  Mountagu. 

l)lH-l'(.)-tjl'TipN  (d1«-po-7,l»li'un),  11.  [L.  diipimi- 
tii)  \    It.  lUxposiziiine ; '  Sp.  ctiapoHicion ;  Fr.  dia- 

piiHitillli.  ] 

1.  Tho  act  of  diMposing  or  arranging,  or  the 
Htiite  of  being  diHpoHed  or  arranged. 

Aiipiiliit  iiiiL  hoavonly  diniumtinii.  MUton. 

2.  I'owcr  of  ordering;  management:  dispoHal. 
"  At  the  di.ipo.sifioii  of  iiiiue  executrix.    Fahijan. 

3.  Mode  of  arrangeniont ;  order;  method. 

I  null  whiitlnir  tho  connootlon  nf  tlio  I'xLri'ini'H  bo  not  iiioro 
I'.liiiirjy  Noon  In  UiIh  nliniilo  and  iniliinil  dhjiiniitlon,        Liirkr. 

4.  FitiioHH  or  tendency  ;  ]iropeuNion  ;  liability. 
"A  great  di.ijtn.ii/.iim.  to  putrefactiou."      llacim. 

5.  't'einper,  character,  or  frame  of  mind  ;  pre- 
diHpoNition  ;  inclination  ;  temperament ;  humor; 
as,  "  A  good  or  bad,  kind  or  cruel,  diapodtion." 

6.  (rriiitinf/.)  'rho  act  of  Mcparating  the 
typcH  in  a  form,  and  diutributing  tlieiii  in  their 
Several  caHcH.  Lont/nil  I'hiri/. 

7.  (Piiiiit.)  Tho  general  iirraogement  of  the 
partH  of  a  picture  or  coinpoHition. 

(^ini|ioHlUoii  may  bo  oonflldornd  rh  tho  ROnoral  orilnr  ifr 
iii'i'iiiiKriniint  ol'udoHlani  diHtionUion.  iiH  tho  nurtlculnr  nriliT 
liilii|iliiil.  Faiiliidt. 

8.  (/li'iiA.)  The  arrangement  of  the  whole 
di'Nigii  of  a  building;  —  uiHtinguiHhed  from  ilia- 
trihii.ti.iin,  which  Higiiilles  the  jmrticulnr  arrnnge- 
inentHof  the  internnl  piirtH  of  a  building.  Ilrandc. 

Syn.  —  J^inpo.iil.iint  or  nn-iini^viiirid.  of  an  army  ;  od- 
tahirHllull  tinliir  \  rn^iilar  mrltiiiit;  ilLilrtliufiiumf  \)nrtn'. 
—  iliHpoaitiiin  or  disjin.^nl  of  property,  fyiiini.iif.iiui  in  a 
porninnnnt  and  Hniilnd  Htnlii  of  iiiliid,  iiiore  piiHiiivu 
and  HtroiiKor  than  ini.tiniUion  \  tuinimr  U  traindlory 
and  lliictuallnii.  DiHjm.iition  rnlatuu  to  tliu  Konural 
rluirnctor  and  inotlvoB  of  nciiini;  tiivipnr  inmioncuH 
the  ai'.tliiiiK  for  tho  tlino  holnn.  A  [lorNon  iniiy  liavo  a 
Uiioil  ili.ijni.iilion^  IliouKli  IiIh  tiimpr.r  may  ho  intlllt'croiit. 
t)i.iin>.iilitiii  to  always  do  oiui'h  duty ;  indiiiation  to 
Hliiiiy  ;  n  placid  or  Irnsclhlo  toat;irr.  —  Bun  Quality. 

lilH-l'l,l-ljI"T19N-Al.,  a.  Ilebiling  to  diH|iosilioii. 
[ll.]  ./.  Jo/iltaun.. 

t  l)|a-l'oi;l'|-'r(VI'',,  a.     |Tt.  i^'  Sp.  ili.spoxitivo.] 

X.  That  iuiplicH  iliHposiil ;   decretive.     "  /)/,s'- 

jia.sitirii  and  enacting  lerniH."  Ai/tijf'r. 

2,   I'erlaiMing  to  inclination  or  ualuriil  dispo- 

Hition.     "  Di.ijiv.iitin:  holiueNS."       Dp.  Tin/tor. 

t  l)|rt-l't''itj'|-TyvH-l,V,  <«f/.  In  a  dinpoHitive  nmn- 
iier.     ** l>i.sptmitii'fl.i/  veiilied."  llroirni: 

t  niH-l'i'ii^i'l-TOR,  71.  (.l.itnd.)  A  dispoHcr  or 
ruler  ;  a  planet  which  is  lord  of  that  sign  in 
which  another  planet  is.  Jomaon. 

lllH-l'l.ltJ-lji.lHH'  (lUd-pii'/.-'/.iV),  ('.  a.  I  It.  dispos.m- 
»'»'('.]     |«',  iiisi'OHsnsani) ;   /);).  iuni'iimmhssinii, 


Disi'OBSBSSED.']    To  put  out  of  possession ;  to 
deprive  ;  to  disseize ;  —  to  take  away. 

Vii  hIiuU  diapoimiiM  tho  Inlmbltantn  of  the  land,  and  ilwi-ll 
thiTolii.  A'u/H.  xxxiji,  r/j. 

l)lH-P0i;!-t;(liH'H10,N  (dlM-pii/.-zesh'un),  n.     [I''r.  dr- 

pOHHUHHiim..] 

1.  'J'lic  act  of  dispossessing  ;  deprivation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disiiosscssed.    Farrnrr. 

3.  {Law.)  A.  HpccicH  of  injury  to  real  proper- 
ty by  the  amotion  or  deprivation  of  possession : 
—  otherwise  termed  ouatur.  Bvrrill. 

DlH-PQ^-tJJiHH'OK,  n.    One  who  dispossesses  or 

puts  out  of  poHHcssion.  Ciiwlry. 

dIh-PdHT',  v.  a.  To  remove  from  a  post;  to  dis- 
place,    [u.]  Chalmers. 

1)|H-I'f)lj'l.mn  (dis-po'zhvr),  n.    1.  The  act  of  dis- 

liiming;  disposal;  management.     "Thediapoa- 

uri'.i  of  Providence."  Bates. 

2.  t  Posture  ;  disposition  ;  state.  tfuUon. 

DiH-l'RAltJl';',  n.     1.  Blanic  ;  censure. 

liy  aught  that  I  can  Miu-ak  In  Ills  i/i^jintijir..  S/iatc. 

2.  Discredit ;  rcjirimcb  ;  disgrace  ;  dishonor. 

My  IhultH  will  not  ho  lildi  and  It  In  no  dijiiiraim  to  mc  that 
tin-y  wlU  not.  Po]/ii. 

1)I.S-1*rAi§E',7). a.  [j.  iiiHi'UAiHui);  ;j/).  jiisi'iiAis- 
INO,  iiiHi'UAiKHii.]     To  blame;  to  censure. 

ill  pralnlng  Antony  1  havo  din^jraised  Oujnar.         ibVaiA;. 
DlH-l'RAHJ'pR,  n.    Acensurer;  one  who  blames. 

t  l>>H-l'RAIij'[-nLE,  a.  Unworthy  of  commenda- 
tion or  praise.  Bailey. 

DlS-rRAl^'INO-Ly,  ad.    With  blame  or  censure. 
Wlion  1  havo  npokcn  of  you  ditjiraitinffly,  SItak. 

D|H-PRfiAD'  (di«-6pr«d'),  "■  "■■     [dis  and  spread.'] 

Ii.    lUSI'llKAl);    pp.    DIHlTtEAUING,    DISl'UEAD.J 

To  spread  different  ways  ;  to  spread  widely. 
Aliovo,  holow,  arnnnd,  with  art  dlnprcad, 
Tho  HUro  onclonuro  foldn  tho  gonial  bed.  Pope. 

Jd^"  In  tlilti  word,  and  a  fow  others,  din  moans  dif- 
ferent ways,  in  different  direction. 

DIS-I'RfiAl)'.  V.  11.  To  be  spread.  "Heat  dis- 
preadimj  through  the  sky."  Thomson. 

DI8-I'RJ5aI)'(;r,  «.  A  publisher ;  a  divulgcr.  Milton. 

t  DlS-l'Rf;j'n-UlCE,  V.  a.  To  free  from  preju- 
dice. Mountar/u. 

tDKn-PRU-rARE',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  prepara- 
tion ;  to  render  unfit  or  unprepared.        Ilobbes. 

dIs-1'RI§'0N  (-pri'i'zn),  v.  a.  To  let  go  from 
prison  ;  to  set  free  ;  to  liberate.  Clarke. 

tDla-PRlV'l-Ljfi^E,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  privi- 
leges, or  of  a  peculiar  or  proper  right.        Jaru. 

IJla-rRlZE',t).o.  \li.  disprfzzurir,  S\i.despreciar.'\ 
To  undervalue  ;  to  depreciate,     [u.]        Cotton. 

DlS-I'RO-ri5ss',  t>.  a.  To  abandon  the  profession 
of ;  to  cease  to  profess,     [lu]  Spenser. 

l)Is-I>a6F'|T,  ii.  Loss;  damage;  detriment.  Fox. 

tI)lS-l'R6F'lT,  V.  n.  To  cause  to  be  without 
lirolit ;  to  lose.  Bale. 

tl>lH-l'H(il'''|T-A-DLE,  a.    Unprofitable.      Ilall. 

dIs-1'r66I''',  n.  Confutation  ;  conviction  of  error. 

I  nm'il  nut  iiU'or  liny  thing  farthor  In  support  of  ono,  or  In 

fti»l>riiiij'  of  tho  otlior.  lioyern. 

tDTH-l'R()l"I5R-TY,  v.a.  To  dispossess  of;  to 
take  away  from.'  Shak. 

DlS-rRO-l'OR'TION,  n.  [It.  disproporzione ;  Sp. 
diaproporeion ;  Fr.  disproportion.']  Want  of 
proportion  ;  unsuitableness  of  one  thing,  or  part 
of  a  thing,  to  another ;  want  of  symmetry ;  dis- 
parity. 

l''or  Ihi'lr  ulionglh, 
Tliii  ili.iiirtiiif>rlii»i  Is  fln  groat,  wo  I'liiinot  but 
Kxiioft  11  lliliil  coiiHiMiuencOi  Pauham. 

OTs-PRO-l'iiR'TKlN,  r.  ii.  To  join  unfitly;  to 
form  liy  bringing  logcther  things  unsuitable  or 
not  in  proper  propnrlinn. 

Tlii-rii  flltn  Di'rorniily  tii  inook  my  body, 

To  Hluijio  my  Ii'kh  ol  iiii  iiili-i|iial  nl'/o, 

'J'o  itiniirtiiiiirtiiHi  1110  ill  I'vory  part.  ^Iiak. 

Dltt-PRO-rOR'TIQN-A-llLE,  a.  Wanting  jiropor- 
tion  ;  disproportionate.  Jijt.   /\ii//or. 

l)lH-rilO-l'llR"n()N-A-lll.l';-NKSH,  II.  Want  of 
proportion  ;  diHproportioniility.  Ilaiiiiiiond. 

l)l.'<-rRO-riiR"ri(,)N-,\-ni.Y,  ad.  Not  proportion- 
ably  ;  dispropiirlionalcly. 


Mtl'iN,  HiR;    mAvI'I,  NtiR,  Si'lN  ;    \\^\,\.,  hOR,  rOi.K.  — (,',  y,  i;,  4,  «;/'/ ;    t\  u,  t,  i,  hard;   t}  ns  v.;    ^  n.i  «/..—  Til  li:<,  this. 
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DiS-PEO-POE'TION-AL,  a.    Wanting  proportion ; 
disproportionable.  Locke. 

DJS-PRO-POR-TION-AL'I-TY,  n.    "Want  of  pro- 
portion,    [li.]  "  More. 

DIS-PKO-POR'TION-AI.-LY,    ad.     "Without  pro- 
portion J  disproportionately. 

DlS-PRO-POR'TION-AL-NESS,  n.     Want  of  pro- 
portion ;  disproportionableness.  jUh. 

DIS-PRO-POR'TION-ATE,   a.     Wanting  propor- 
tion; unsymmetrical ;  unsuitable. 

It  is  plain  tliat  men  have  agreed  to  a  diirproportionate  and 
unequal  possession  of  tiie  eartli.  Locke. 

DiS-PRO-POR'TION-ATE-LY,  ad.     Without  pro- 
portion ;  disproportionally.  Boyle. 

DiS-PRO-POR'TION-ATE-NESS,  re.  Want  of  pro- 
portion ;  unsuitableness.  Johnson. 

D{S-PRO'PR(-ATE,v.  a.    To  deprive  of  appropri- 
ation ;  to  disappropriate.  Clarke. 

D1S-Pr6v'A-BLE,  B.Thatmaybe  disproved.BoyZe. 

DIS-Pr6v'AL,  ».      The  act  of  disproving;    dis- 
proof ;  confutation.  Ld.  Shaftesbury. 

dIs-PROVE',  v.  a.     [i.  DISPKOVED  ;  pp.  msPEOV- 

ING,  DISPKOTED.] 

1.  To  show  or  prove  to  be  erroneous  or  false  ; 
to  confute  ;  to  refute. 

It  is  easier  to  affirm  tlian  to  disprove.  Holder. 

2.  f  To  disapprove  ;  to  disallow.  Hooker. 
Syn.  —  See  Confute. 

dTs-Pr6v'5R,  n.    One  who  disproves.      Wottoii. 

t  dTS-PRO- VID'  5D,  a.    "Unprovided ;  unfurnished. 
"  Instrument .  .  .  unprovided  of  strings."  BoyU. 

f  DIS-PUNCT',  V.  a.     [L.  dispungo^  dispunctus."] 
To  point  or  mark  off;  to  separate  or  sever.  Fox. 

t  DIS-PUN^E',  V.  a.     1.  To  expunge  ;  to  erase ;  — 

written  also  disponge.  Wotton. 

2.  To  discharge,  as  a  saturated  sponge  when 

squeezed ;  to  distil  or  drop  copiously.         Shak. 

DIS-PUN'ISH-A-BLE.   a.      1.  Without  penal  re- 
straint ;  not  punishable,    [it.]  Holinshed. 
2.  t  {Law.)  Not  answerable.  Burrill. 

t  DiS-PUR'POSE,  V.  a.    To  turn  from  a  purpose, 
meaning,  or  design.  Breioer. 

t  DIS-PtJRSE',  w.  a.    To  pay;  to  disburse.     Shak. 


t  DIS-PUR-VEY'  (di8-pur-va'),  V. 
to  dislurnish. 


To  deprive  ; 
Barret. 


t  DIS-PUR-VEY'ANOE  (-va'^ns),  re.  Want  of  pro- 
vision ;  lack  of  furnishing  supplies.       Spenser. 

II  DlS'PlT-TA-BLE  [dis'pu-tii-bl,  S.  J.  F.  Snt.  R.  C. 
Wb.:  d(s-pu't9-bl,  P.;  dis'pu-t^-bl  or  djs-pii't^-bl, 
W.  Ja.  K.'],  a.  [L.  disputabilis ;  It.  disputa- 
hile ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  disputable.'] 

1.  That  may  be  disputed ;  liable  to  contest  ; 
controvertible  ;   debatable  ;  doubtful. 

Until  any  point  ia  determined  to  be  a  law,  it  remains  dis- 
jmtable  by  every  subject.  Swift. 

2.  \  Fond  of  disputation  ;  contentious. 

He  is  too  disputable  for  me.  Sfiak. 

,6®=  "  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Smith,  Perry,  and  Bailey  are  for  the  second 
pronimciation  of  this  word  [dis-pu't^-bl]  ;  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Buchanan,  and  Entick  for  the 
first  [dis'pu-tfi-b]] ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  ma- 
jority of  suffrages  against  it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  decid- 
edly most  agreeable  to  the  best  usage.  It  were  un- 
doubtedly to  be  wished  that  words  of  this  form  pre- 
served the  accent  of  the  verb  to  which  they  correspond  ; 
but  this  correspondence  we  find  entirely  set  aside  in 
lamentable,  comparable,  admirable,  and  many  others, 
with  which  disputable  must  certainly  class."  Walker. 

II  DIS'PU-TA-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being 
disputable.  T.  Philips. 

tDtS-Py-TA9'I-Ty,  re.  Proneness  to  dispute;  a 
disputatious  way  or  manner.  Bp.  Ward. 

tDIS'Py-TANT,  a.  Disputing;  engaged  in  con- 
troversy ;  controverting.  Milton. 

DIS'PU-tAnT,  re.  One  who  disputes ;  an  arguer ; 
a  controvertist ;  a  reasoner  ;  a  disputer. 

The  skilful  disputant  well  knows  that  he  never  has  his 
enemy  at  more  advantage  than  when,  by  allowingthe  prem- 
ises, he  shows  him  arguing  wrong  from  nis  own  principles, 
'  tVarburtan. 

DIS-Py-TA'TION,  ».  [1,.  disputatio ;  Fr.  dispu- 
tation.] 


1,  The  act  of  disputing ;  altercation ;  contro- 
versy ;  argumental  contest ;  debate  ;  dispute. 

Disputation  about  the  knowledge  of  God  commonly  pre- 
vailctli  little.  Hooker. 

2.  A  college  exercise,  in  which  parties  advo- 
cate opposite  sides  of  some  question. 

DIS-PU-TA'TIoyS,  (J.     Inclined  to  dispute  ;   cav- 
illing ;  disputative  ;  contentious. 
A . .  ,  wrangling,  disputatious  iiabit  will  not  be  borne,  Knox. 

DtS-Py-TA'TIOyS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
disputatious  ;  fondness  for  debate.       C  Lamb. 

DjS-PU'TA-TIVE,  a.  Disposed  to  dispute.  "Their 
disputative  and  scrupulous  zeal."     Bp.  Taylor. 

D[S-PUTE',  u.  re.  [h.  dispiito ;  dz's,  apart,  and  pwto, 
to  clear  up  ;  It.  disputare ;  Sp.  disputar ;  Fr. 
dispvier.]  \i.  disputed  ;  pp.  disputing,  dis- 
puted.] To  contend  by  argument;  to  oppose 
or  controvert  the  opinions  of  others;  to  alter- 
cate ;  to  wrangle ;  to  debate  ;  to  reason ;  to  argue. 
The  atheist  can  pretend  no  obligation  of  conscience  why 
he  should  dispute  against  religion,  TiUotson. 

DIS-PUTE',  V.  a.  1.  To  reason  about ;  to  argue  ; 
to  discourse  upon ;  to  debate  ;  to  discuss. 

What  was  it  that  ye  disputed  among  yourselves  by  the 
way  ?  Mark  ix,  33, 

2.  To  attempt  to  prove  false  or  unfounded  ; 
to  controvert ;  to  call  in  question ;  to  impugn  ; 
as,  "To  dispute  an  assertion," 

3,  To  contend  for  ;  to  strive  for.  "  So  dis- 
pute the  prize."  Dryden. 

DIS-PUTE',  re.  [It.  4r  Sp.  disputa ;  Fr.  dispute.'] 
Debate  ;  discussion  ;  verbal  contest ;  conten- 
tion of  argument ;  disputation  ;  controversy. 

The  fair  way  of  conducting  a  dispute  is  to  exhibit,  one  by 
one,  the  arguments  of  your  opponent,  and,  with  each  argu- 
ment, the  precise  and  specific  answer  you  are  able  to  give  it, 

Paley, 

Beyond  all  dispute,  not  capable  of  being  disputed ; 
unquestionable. 

Syn.—  See  Difference,  auAEEEL. 

DIS-PUTE' LfiSS,  a.     Indisputable.  Bailey. 

DIS-PUT'5R,  re.    One  who  disputes ;  a  disputant. 
DIS-PUT'ING,  re.     Disputation  ;  altercation. 

Do  all  things  without  murmurings  and  disputings.  Phil,  ii,  14. 

II  DlS-QUAL-!-FI-(;A'TipN  (-kw61-e-fe-ka'shun),re. 

1.  The  act  of  disqualifying. 

2.  That  which  disqualifies  or  renders  unfit ; 
disability..  Spectator. 

II  DIS-aUAL'J-FlED  (dls-kwol'e-fld),  p.  a.  Not 
qualified  ;  unqualified  ;  unfitted  ;  incapable. 
"Unworthy  and  disqualified  persons."    Ayliffe. 

II  DIS-aUAL'1-FY  (dis-kwol'e-ft)  [dis-kwBre-fi,IF. 
P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  dls-kw&l'e-fj,  S.  E.], 
V.  a.     [i.  disqualified  ;   pp.  disqualifying, 

DISQUALIFIED.] 

1.  To  divest  or  deprive  of  qualifications ;  to 
make  unfit ;  to  incapacitate  ;  to  disable  by  some 
impediment ;  —  with  for  or  from. 

We  often  pretend,  and  sometimes  really  wish,  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  joys  of  others,  when  by  that  disagreeable  sen- 
timent [envy]  we  are  disqualified  from  doing  so,       A.  Smith. 

2.  (Law.)  To  deprive  of  a  right  or  claim  by 
some  restriction.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Incapable. 

II  DiS-aUAL'!-ry-JNG  (dis-kwSl'e-ft-ing),  p.  a. 
Rendering  unfit ;  disabling. 

t  DIS-aUAN'TI-TY  (dis-kwon'te-te),  V.  a.  To 
lessen  ;  to  diminish  in  quantity  or  number.  Shak. 

DIS-aUI'jpT,  re.  Want  of  quiet  or  tranquillity ; 
uneasiness ;  restlessness  ;  vexation  ;  anxiety. 

The  reflection  upon  honest  and  virtuous  actions  hath 
nothing  of  regret  or  disquiet  in  it,  TiUotson. 

DIS-aui'^lT,  «.    Unquiet;  uneasy,     [k.]     Shak. 

DIS-aUI'PT,  V.  a.  [i.  DISQUIETED  ;  pp.  DISQUI- 
ETING, disquieted.]  To  deprive  of  quiet,  tran- 
quillity, or  serenity ;  to  disturb ;  to  discomjpose ; 
to  make  uneasy  ;  to  harass  ;  to  vex. 

Why  art  thou  vexed,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou*  (7i's- 
t/uieicti;  within  me " 


Syn.  -  See  Disturb. 
t  DIS-aui'¥-TAL,  re.    Disquietude. 


Mo)-e. 


DIS-aUI'jpT-^R,  re.    One  who  disquiets ;   a  dis- 
turber ;  an  harasser.  Holinshed. 

fDlS-aufpT-FUL,   a.      Producing  uneasiness; 
causing  disquietude.  Barrow. 


DiS-aUI'JT-ING,  re.  Vexation ;  disturbance. 
"  Peace  abroad . . .  disquietings  at  home."  Baker. 

t  DIS-aui'5-TIVE,  u,.    Causing  disquiet.    Howe. 

DIS-auI'pT-LY,  ffirf. Without  rest ;  uneasily.  Shak. 

t  DIS-aui'5T-MENT,  re.  Uneasiness ;  a  disquiet- 
ing. "  IHsquietments  of  conscience."  Hopkins. 

DIS-QUI']RT-NESS,  n.   Uneasiness ;  restlessness. 
Without  affliction  or  disguieinese.  Spenser. 

fDIS-aui'^T-OUS,  ffl.   Causing  disquiet.  Milton. 

DIS-aUI'¥-TUDE,  re.  Want  of  quiet ;  disquiet ; 
uneasiness ;  anxiety ;  disturbance. 

Little  happiness  attends  a  great  character;  and  to  a  multi- 
tude of  disquietudes  the  desire  of  it  subjects  an  ambitious 
mind.  Addison. 

DIS-aU!-§I"TION  (dis-kwe-zish'un),  re.  [L.  dis- 
quisitio  ;  dis,  used  intensively,  and  quisro,  qiKc- 
situs,  to  inquire  carefully ;  It.  disquisizione  ;  Sp. 
disquisition  ;  Fr.  disquisition.]  Examination 
into  any  subject  by  careful  analysis,  or  by  argu- 
ment ;  argumentative  inquiry ;  a  formal  dis- 
cussion ;  exposition  ;  dissertation  ;  essay. 

His  [OUT  Saviour's]  lessons  did  not  consist  of  disquisitions. 

Foley. 

Syn.  —  See  Essay. 

DIS-aUI-§I"TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  disquisi- 
tion ;  disquisitive.     [k.]  Month.  Rev. 

DIS-aUI-§I"TION-A-Ry,  u.  Pertaining  to  dis- 
quisition ;  disquisitive.  Clarke. 

DJS-aUI§'!-TiVE,  u,.  Relating  to  disquisition  ; 
examining.  Hawkins. 

D!S-aui§'!-TO-EY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
disquisition  ;  disquisitive.  Ec.  Rev. 

t  DI^-RAN^E',  V.  u,.    To  disarrange.  Wood. 

DI§-RANK',  V.  a.     To  put  out  of  the  rank.     May. 

tDI§-RAY',  re.    Disarray.    "  To  put  it  [our  army] 

Holland. 


t  Dl^-RE' AL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  reality  ; 
to  render  vague  and  uncertain.  Udal. 

DIS-R{;-GARD',  re.  Want  of  regard  or  attention  ; 
neglect ;  omission  to  notice  ;  contempt.  "  Dis- 
regard and  contempt  of  the  clergy."         Strype. 

DIS-RJ;-GARD',  V.  a.  [i.  DISEEGAEDED  ;  pp.  DIS- 
REGARDING, DISREGARDED.]  To  Omit  to  no- 
tice ;  to  pay  no  attention  to  ;  to  neglect ;  to 
slight ;  to  contemn. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  scholas- 
tic professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  in  academies, 
,  ,  ,  to  disregard  every  other  qualification,  and  to  imagine 
that  they  shall  find  mankind  ready  to  pay  homage  to  their 
knowledge,  and  to  crowd  about  them  for  instruetion.^am&^er, 

Syn.  —  Disregard  and  neglect  are  commonly  ap- 
plied to  things  ;  slight,  to  persons.  Things  are  often 
disregarded  or  neglected  from  heedlessness  ;  persons 
are  slighted  from  dislike  or  contempt.  He  disregarded 
wise  counsel,  neglected  his  duty,  and  slighted  his 
friends.  To  contemn,  a  stronger  term,  is  tiearly  equiv- 
alent to  despise See  NEGLECT. 

d1s-R?-GARD'^R,  ,1.   One  who  disregards.  Boyle. 

DIS-RE-GARD'FI^L,  a.  AVithout  paying  regard  ; 
negligent;  contemptuous.  Barrow. 

DIS-RE-GARD'FUL-LY,  ad.  Negligently;  con- 
temptuously. 

tDI§-REG'y-LAR,  tt.  Irregular.  " Disregular  ■pas- 
sions." Evelyn. 

DI§-REL'!SH,  re.  1.  Dislike  of  the  palate;  dis- 
taste ;  as,  "  A  disrelish  for  butter." 

2.  Bad  taste  ;  nauseousness.  "  Hatefulest 
disrelish."  Milton. 

3.  Dislike  of  the  mind ;  aversion  ;  antipathy. 

Men  love  to  hear  of  their  power,  but  have  an  extreme  dis- 
relish  to  be  told  of  their  duty,  Burke. 

DI§-REL'!SH,  v.  a.  \i.  DISRELISHED  ;  pp.  DIS- 
RELISHING, DISRELISHED.] 

1.  To  make  nauseous  ;  to  infect  with  an  un- 
pleasant taste  ;  to  distaste. 

Fruits  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 
Of  nectarous  draughts  between  from  milky  stteava. Milton. 

2.  To  dislike  the  taste  or  savor  of ;  to  loathe ; 
as,  "  To  direlish  highly-seasoned  food." 

3.  To  want  a  taste  for ;  to  have  an  aversion  to. 
All  private  enjoyments  are  lost  or  disrelished.  Pope. 

DIS-RJ-MEM'BIJR,  v.  a.  To  lose  memory  of;  to 
forget.     [Local,  Southern  States.]       Sherwood. 


A    E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  f,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  !,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure ;  fAre,  FAR,  pAsT,  fAlL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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t  d1s-R?-pAir',  n.  The  state  of  being  out  of  re- 
pair or  proper  order.  Scott. 

DiS-REP-U-TA-BlL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
disreputable,     [r.]      '  Athenantm. 

DIS-REP'U-TA-BLE,  a.  Not  reputable;  vulgar; 
low ;  discreclitable  ;  dishonorable. 

DIS-REP'U-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  disreputable  man- 
ner ;  dishonorably.  Burke. 

DIS-REP-y-TA'TION,  7i.  Dishonor;  loss  of  rep- 
utation ;  disrepute. 

Gluttony  is  not  of  80  great  disreputation  among  men  as 
drunkenness.  -fii'.  Taylor. 

DiS-RU-PUTE',  n.     Ill  character  ;  dishonor;  dis- 
credit ;  ill  repute.  Hale. 
Another  vice,  which  by  reason  of  its  commonness  hath 
almost  lost  all  clm-epute  among  us,  and  among  some  is  passed 
into  credit,  is  revelling  and  drunkenness.                       Stiavjje. 

fDIS-Rjp-PUTE',  V.  a.  To  hold  in  no  considera- 
tion or  honor  ;  to  bring  into  disgrace.  Mountagu. 

DIS-RE-SPECT',  n.  Incivility;  want  of  respect; 
slight ;  disesteem. 

dTs-R^I-SPIiCT',  v.  a.  To  hold  in  no  considera- 
tion or  esteem  ;  to  show  disrespect  to.  "  We 
have  disrespected  and  slighted  God."      Comber. 

DlS-RFj-SPECT'^lR,  n.  One  who  disrespects,    [r.] 
Too  many  witty  disrespecters  of  the  Scripture.        Boyle. 

DIS-R^l-SPfiCT'EOL,  a.  Wanting^  respect ;  irrev- 
erent; uncivil;  discourteous;  impolite. 

DtS-R^-SPECT'FXJ'L-LY,  ad.  In  a  disrespectful 
manner  ;  irreverently  ;  uncivilly. 

DiS-R^:-SPECT'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing disrespectful ;  want  of  respect.  Ash. 

DiS-R^-SPEC'TIVE,  a.  Disrespectful.  "  A  disre- 
spective  forgetfulness  of  thy  mercies."  Bp.Hall. 

f  DlJ^-REV'jpR-ENCED,  a.  Treated  without  rev- 
erence or  respect.  Sir  T.  More. 

DI§-R0BE',  v.  a.       \i.  DIRROBBB  ;  pp.  DISROBING, 

DISROBED.]    To  take  the  robe  oft';  to  undress  ; 
to  uncover  ;  to  strip. 

I'll  disrobe  me  of  these  Italian  weeds.  SJiak. 

Now  be  the  muse  disrobed  of  all  her  pride.        Churchill. 

Dt^-ROB'JJR,  n.     One  who  disrobes.  Gayto7i. 

Dl^-RodT',  V.  a.     1.  To  tear  up  by  the  roots  or 

from  the  foundation  ;  to  deracinate.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  disseat.    [r.]  Beau.  §  Fl. 

DI^-RUD'D^R,  V.  a.     To  deprive  of  the  rudder. 

dI^-RUD'D^RED  (diz-rud'derd),  p.  a.  Deprived 
of  the  rudder. 

t  Dr§-Rl!T'LI-LY,  ad.    Disorderly.  Chaucer. 

Dli^-RUPT',  V.  a.  To  separate  ;  to  rend  or  break 
asunder.     [r.J  Thomson. 

in^~RVFT',p.a.  Rent  asunder;  broken,  [r.]  .4sA. 

DIS-RUP'TION  (diz-rup'sliun),  n.  [L.  disruptio  ; 
dis,  apart,  and  rumpo^  ruptus,  to  break ;  Fr.  dis- 
jtiption.'] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  or  bursting  asunder. 

These  iron  chains  are  no  sooner  fast  than  broken:  there 
was  more  than  a  human  power  in  this  disruption.    Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Breach;  rent;  dilaceration.    **  Disruption 
and  dislocation  of  the  strata."  Woodward. 

DIS-SAT-IS-FAC'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being 
dissatisfied ;  want  of  satisfaction ;  discontent. 

There  would  be  a  general  dissati^action  in  the  people,  if 
this  ordinance  were  not  passed.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  See  Displeasure. 

DtS-SAT-IS-FAC'l^O-Rl-NESS,  n.  Un satis factori- 
ness  ;  inability  to  give  content.  Hale. 

DIS-SAT-IS-FAC'TO-RY,  a.  Unsatisfactory  ;  un- 
able to  give  content ;  displeasing.    Shaftesbury. 

DIS-SAT'IS-FY,  V.  a.     \i.  DISSATISFIED;  pp.  dis- 
satisfying, DISSATISFIED.]     To  fail  to  satisfy 
or  please  ;  to  discontent ;  to  displease- 
When  a  new  government   is    established,  by  whatever 
means,  the  people  are  commonly  dissatisfied  with  it.    Hume. 

DIS-SCAT'T^R,  V.  a.  To  shed  abroad';  to  dis- 
perse. Daniel. 

DIS-SEAT',  V.  a.  To  throw  or  put  out  of  a  seat ; 
to  displace  ;  to  unseat.  Shak. 

DIS-SECT',  i>.  a.     [L.  disseco,  dissectus  ;  dis^  apart, 


and  secOyto  cut;  Sp.  disecar\   Fr.  disseqv.er.'] 
\i.  dissected  ;  pp.  dissecting,  dissected.] 

1.  {Anat.)  To  cut  in  pieces,  as  an  animal  or 
other  organized  body,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing the  structure  and  use  of  its  various  or- 
gans and  parts  ;  to  anatomize.  Palmer. 

2.  To  divide  and  examine  minutely  or  care- 
fully ;  to  inspect  or  examine  in  separate  parts 
or  divisions. 

This  paragraph^that  has  not  one  ingenuous  word  through- 
out, I  have  dissected  for  a  sample.  Atterbury. 

DES-SECT']pD,/'.  o.     1.  Cut  in  pieces. 

2.  {Bot.)  Cut  deeply  into  many  lobes  or  di- 
visions. Gray. 

DIS-SECT'I-BLE,  tt.  That  maybe  dissected.  Pa/ey. 

DiS-SECT'jNG-KNIFE,  n.  {Anat.)  A  knife  used 
for  dissection. 

DIS-SEC'TION,  »i..  [Lt.  dissezione  \  ^^.  diseccion\ 
Fr.  dissection.'] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  act  of  dissecting;  the  cutting 
to  pieces  of  an  animal  or  organized  body  in  or- 
der to  display  and  elucidate  its  structure  and 
functions  ;  anatomy. 

2.  Critical  division  and  examination  ;  nice 
inspection.  Glanville. 

DIS-SECT'OR, «.  One  who  dissects  ;  an  anatomist. 

DIS-SEI'?IN,  or  DIS-SEI'ZIN  (dis-sg'zjn),  n.  {Law.) 
Deprivation  or  puttftig  out  of  seisin  ;  a  species 
of  injury  by  ouster  or  dispossession,  or  the  un- 
lawfiil  dispossessing  of  a  man  of  his  land,  tene- 
ment, or  other  immovable  or  incorporeal  right, 

Burrill. 

DIS-SEIZE',  or  DJS-SEI^E',  V.  a.  [Fr.  dessaisir.']  \i 
disseized  ;  jo^.'disseizing,  disseized.]  {Law.) 
To  deprive  of  seisin ;  to  dispossess  wrongfully  ; 
to  oust;  to  deprive  of  actual  possession.  Locke. 

DIS-S^II-ZEE',  n.  {Law.)  One  who  is  disseized  ; 
—  opposed  to  disseizor.  Burrill. 

D(S-3EtZ'0R,  n.     {Law.)  One  who  disseizes. 

DJS-SEIZ'OR-ESS,  n.  {Law.)  A  woman  that  dts- 
seizes  another  person.  Scott. 

t  DJS-SEIZ'URE,  n.  Disseisin.  "  Spoils  and  dis- 
seizures."  Speed. 

DIS-SEM'BLANCE,  n.  Dissimilitude  ;  unlike- 
ness.     [r.]  Osborne. 

DIS-SEM'BLE,  v.  a.  [L.  dissimulo  ;  dis^  priv.,  and 
similiSf  like ;  It.  dissemulare ;  Fr.  dissimuler.'] 

[i.    DISSEMBLED  ;     pp.    DISSEMBLING,     DISSEM- 
BLED/] 

1.  To  hide  under  false  appearance ;  to  pre- 
tend that  not  to  be  or  exist  which  really  is  or 
does  exist;  to  disguise  ;  to  conceal. 

And  fairly  did  dissemble  her  sad  thoughts'  unrest.  Spenser. 

2.  To  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not  ;  to 
feign  ;  to  simulate. 

He  soon  dissembled  a.  sleep.  Tatler. 

Syn.  —  See  Feigw. 

DIS-SEM'BLE  (dis-sem'bl),  v.  n.  To  play  the  hyp- 
ocrite ;  to  use  false  professions  ;  to  be  insin- 
cere ;  to  dissimulate  ;  to  feign. 

Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  tell 

"Whom  tnou  lovest  best.    See  thou  dissemhlest  not.     Shak. 

DIS-SEM'BLjpR,  n.  •  One  who  dissembles,  feigns, 
or  pretends  ;  a  hypocrite.  Ford. 

Syn.  —  See  Hypocrite. 

DIS-SEM'BLING,  n.  Dissimulation.  "All  dis- 
sembling set  aside."  Shak. 

DIS-SEM'BLING-LY,  ad.  In  a  dissembling  man- 
ner ;  with  dissimulation.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DIS-SEM'I-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dissemino,  dissemi- 
natus  ;  diSy  abroad,  and  semino,  to  sow ;  semen, 
seed;  It.  disseminare ;  Sp.  diseminar;  Ft.  dis- 
seminer."]  [i.  disseminated  ;  pp.  disseminat- 
ing, disseminated.]  To  scatter  as  seed ;  to 
spread  every  way ;  to  spread  abroad ;  to  dis- 
perse ;  to  diff'use  ;  to  propagate  ;  to  circulate. 

Not  can  we  certainly  learn  that  any  one  philosopher  of 
note  embraced  our  religion  till  it  had  been  ior  many  years 
preached,  and  disseminated,  and  taken  deep  root  m  the 
world.  Atterbury. 

Syn.  —  See  Spread. 

DJS-SEM-I-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  disseminatio  ;  It. 
disseminazione  ;  Sp.  diseminaeion  ;  Fr.  dissemi- 
nation.'] The  act  of  disseminating ;  diffusion. 
"The  dissemination  of  speculative  notions 
about  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man."     Horsley. 


DIS-SEM'I-NA-TIVE,  a.     Tending  to  spread. 

The  effect  of  heresy  is,  like  the  plague,  infectious  and  dis- 
semiitative.  Up.  Taylor. 

D!S-SEM'I-NA-TOR,  n.  [It.  dissemhiatore.^  One 
who  disseminates  ;  a  spreader.  Decay  oj  Piety, 

DIS-SEN'SION  (dis-sen'ahun),  n.  [L.  dissensio  ; 
It.  dissensione ;  Sp.  disension ;  Fr.  disseiition.'] 
Disagreement  in  opinion  ;  contrariety  of  senti- 
ment or  feeling;  alienation  of  feeling;  discord; 
variance ;  difference ;  strife ;  contention ;  quarrel. 

And  sow  dissension  in  the  hearts  of  brothers.     Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Disagreement. 
DIS-SEN'SIOUS    (dis-s6n'shus),    a.       Disposed  to 
discord ;  quarrelsome,     [r.]  Ascham. 

DJS-SEN'SIOyS-LY,  ad.  In  a  dissensions  or  quar- 
relsome manner.*  Chapman. 

DJS-SENT',  V.  n.  [L.  dissentio  ;  dis,  apart,  and 
sentio,  to  think ;  It.  dissentire ;  Sp.  dtsentir.] 
[i.  dissented  ;  pp.  dissenting,  dissented.] 

1.  To  disagree  in  opinion  ;  to  think  otherwise. 

There  are  many  opinions  in  which  multitudes  of  men  dis- 
sent ftom  us  who  arc  as  good  and  wise  as  ourselves.  Addison. 

2.  To  be  unlike  ;  to  vary  ;  to  differ.    Hooker. 

3.  {Eccl.)  To  differ  or  to  separate  from  the 
established  church.  Hudibras. 

Syn.  —  See  Differ. 

D|S-SENT',  n.  1.  The  act  of  dissenting  ;  disagree- 
ment ;  difference  of  opinion ;  dissension.  "  Did 
he  declare  any  dissent  ?  "         State  Trials,  1651. 

2.  t Difference  of  nature;    opposite  quality. 
"  The  dissent  of  the  metals."  Bacon. 

3.  {Eccl.)  Difference  of  religious  opinion  from 
that  of  the  established  church. 

DIS-S^N-TA'N^-OUS,  a.  Disagreeing;  contra- 
ry ;  —  opposed  to  consentaneous. 

Their  [Jews']  capacities  . . .  being  dissentaneous,  and  repug- 
nant to  the  common  humor  and  genius  of  mankind.  Barrow. 

+  DIS'S;pN-TA-RY,  a.  Dissentaneous ;  inconsist- 
ent.    "  Not  discreet  or  dissentary."  Milton. 

tDiS-SjpN-TA'TIpN,  ■«.  Act  of  dissenting.  Howe. 

DIS-SENT';f,R,  n.  One  who  dissents  or  disagrees 
in  opinion  ;  one  who,  in  a  country  where  a  cer- 
tain religion  is  established,  dissents  from  that 
religion;  —  particularly  one  who  dissents  from 
the  established  Church  of  England.  The  term 
is  commonly  applied  only  to  Protestants.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  generally  referred  to  as  a 
distinct  class.  Brande. 

The  first  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  were  the 
Puritans.  Brande. 

Syn. —  See  Heretic. 

DIS-SENT't:R-I§M,  n.  The  spirit  or  the  princi- 
ples of  dissent,  or  of  the  dissenters.     Qu.  Rev. 

DJS-SEN'Tr5:NT(-sen'slient),fl.  Disagreeing;  dis- 
senting. "  Without  one  dissentient  voice."  Knox. 

DJS-SEN'TI^INT  (dis-sen'shent),  n.  One  who  dis- 
sents or  disagrees.  Sir  \Vm.  Jones. 


DIS-SENT'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  dissents.  "Any 
offence  at  my  dissentings."  Mountagu. 

DIS-SEN'TIoys,  u,.     See  DissENSiODS.      Daniel. 

DIS-SEP'I-MENT,   n.      [L.  dissejnmentum  ;  ^^ 

dis,  asunder,  and  sepio,  to  part.]     {Bot.)  ^B0 

.  The  partition  in  the  inside  of  a  compound    IF 

ovary,  or  fruit,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sides 

of  its  constituent  cai"pels.  P.  Cyc. 

t  DIS-SERT',  V.  n.  [L.  dissm^to:]  To  discourse  ; 
to  dispute  ;  to  debate.  Harris. 

D[S-S?R-TA'TION,  n.  _  ['L.  disserfatio  ;  It.  disser- 
tazione;  S]).  disertacion;  'Fr.  dissertation.]  An 
oral  or  a  written  examination  of  a  question  or  a 
subject ;  a  discourse  ;  a  disquisition  ;  a  treatise  ; 
an  essay ;  a  tract ;  a  discussion.  Broome. 

Syn.  —  See  Essay. 

DIS-S^.R-TA'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  disserta- 
tions ;  disquisitional,     [n.]  Ch.  Ob. 

DIS-S^R-TA'TION-iST,  n.  An  author  of  disser- 
tations ;  dissertator.     [r.]  Ch.  Oh. 

DIS'S^R-TA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  discourses. 
**  Our  dissertator  learnedly  argues."  Boyle. 

tDJS-SERT'LY,  ad.     By  discourse.  Holland. 

DIS-SERVE',  v.  a.    [It.  disservire ;  Fr.  desservir.  — 

See  Serve.]     \i.  disserved  ;  pp.  disserving, 

DISSERVED.]    To  do  injury  to  ;  to  harm;  to  hurt. 

Dpsires  of  things  of  this  world,  by  their  tendency,  serve  or 

disspri-e  our  interests  in  iiii'itlier.  Hogers. 
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DISSERVICE 

DIS-SER'VICE,  n.  lU  service ;  injury ;  mischief ; 
hurt ;  harm.  Bp.  Home. 

DiS-SER'VJCE-A-BLE,  a.    Unserviceable.    Hale. 

DIS-SER'VJCE-A-BLE-NESS, ■«.  Hurt;  unservice- 
ableness.  Norris. 

niS-SER'VICE-A-BLY,  ad.   Injuriously.     Hacket. 

t  Dls-SET'TLE,  v.  a.    To  unsettle.        Cudworth. 

t  piS-SET'TLED-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  unsettled.  More. 

DIS-SET'TLE-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  unsettling. 
"  Dissettlement  of  legal  appointments."  GZanm7/e. 

DIS-SEV'^R,  V.  a.  Idis  and  sever.]  [j.  dissev- 
ered ;     pp.    DISSEVERING,    DISSEVERED.]        To 

part  in  two  ;  to  break ;  to  divide  ;  to  sunder  ;  to 
separate  ;  to  sever. 

The  meeting  points  the  aacred  hair  dissever 

From  the  fair  liead  for  ever  and  for  ever.  Pope. 

j(J®=  "  In  this  word,  the  particle  (Zfe  makes  no  change 
in  the  signification,  and  tlierefore  the  word,  thougli 
supported  by  great  authorities,  ought  to  be  ejected 
from  our  language."  Johnson.  — But  the  word  is  in 
good  use ;  and  dis,  in  dissever^  in  disannul,  and  in  dis- 
part, may  be  regarded  as  merely  intensive. 

Dls-SEV'jER-ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  dissevering; 
separation  ;  severance.  Hoccleve. 

DlS-SEV-?R-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  dissevering, 
or  separating ;  disseverance.  Ann.  Phil. 

DIS-SEV'^R-ING,  n.  Separation  ;  severance. 
"  The  dissevering  of  fleets."  Raleigh. 

dIs'SI-DENCE,  n.  [L.  dissidentia  ;  dis,  apart,  and 
sedeo,  to  sit ;  Sp.  disidencia  ;  Fr.  dissidence.'] 
Disagreement ;  variance ;  contrariety.    Bailey. 

DIS'SI-DENT^  a.  Varying ;  not  agreeing.  Robinson. 

DIS'SI-UENT,  n.  [L.  dissidens.l  1.  One  who 
dissents  from  others ;  a  dissenter.  Gibbon. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  applied  to  a  person 
of  the  Lutheran,  Calvinistio,  and  Greek  pro- 
fession in  Poland.  Gtdhrie. 

II  DJS-StiyieNCE  (dis-sily^ns  or  dis-sU'e-gns),  n. 
[L.  dissilio,  dissiliens ;  dis,  apart,  and  salio,  to 
leap.]    The  act  of  starting  asunder.     Johnson. 

II  DJS-SIL'IJfNT  (d(s-sil'yent  or  djs-sil'e-Snt)  [dis- 
sil'y^nt,  iS'.  W.  Ja.  K. ;  djs-sTl'le-fint,  P.  Sm.],  a. 
Springing  or  starting  asunder.  Johnson. 

DiS-SI-LI"TION  (dls-s^-lish'un),  n.  A  bursting 
in  two ;  a  springing  or  startling  asunder.   Boyle. 

DiS-SIM'I-LAR,  a.  [L.  dissimilis  ;  It.  dissimilare  ; 
Fr.  dissimilaire.']     Not  similar ;  unlike ;  hete- 
rogeneous ;  different.  Boyle. 
Syn.  —  See  Different. 

DIS-SIM-I-LAr'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
unlike  ;  unlikeness  ;  dissimilitude.  Cheyne. 

Syn.  —  See  Difference,  Disagreement. 
DIS-SiM'I-LAE-LY,  ad.     In  a  dissimilar  manner. 

DIS-SIM'I-LE,  re.  (Rhet.)  A  dissimilitude;  a 
comparison  or  illustration  by  contraries,  as  a 
simile  is  by  something  which  is  like,  [r.]  Todd. 

D[S-Sr-MtL'!-TUDE,  n.  [L.  dissimilitudo  ;  It.  dis- 
similitudine  ;  Sp.  disimilitud  ;  Fr.  dissimilitude.'] 

1.  Unlikeness  ;  want  of  resemblance.  "  Dis- 
similitude of  condition."  Idler. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  comparison  by  contraries. 
Syn. —  See  Disagreement. 

tDiS-SIM'y-LATE,  a.     Dissembling;  feigning. 

Under  smiling  she  waa  diiisimulate.  Chaiicer. 

DIS-SIM'U-LATE,  t).  rt.  To  dissemble;  to  feign; 
to  make  pretence,     [r.]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

DIS-SiM-U-LA'TION,  re.  [L.  dissimulatio  ;  It. 
dissimulazione  ;  Sp.  disimulacion ;  Fr.  dissimu- 
lation.] The  act  of  dissembling ;  the  act  of 
concealing  something  which  exists ;  deceit ; 
hypocrisy ;  simulation. 

DissimtUation  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  policy  or  wis- 
dom. Bacon. 

Syn,  —  Simulation  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not : 
and  dissimulation  is  a  concealment  of  what  is.  Tatler. 

t  DIS-SIM'ULE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  dissimuler.]  [See 
Dissemble.]    To  dissemble.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t DIS-SIM'U-LJR,  n.  A  dissembler.  "A  fair 
speaker  and  great  dissimuler."  Fabyan.  j 
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t  DIS-SIM'(J-LiNG,  re.  A  dissembling.  "  Subtle 
lookings  and  dissimulings."  Chaucer. 

DIS'SI-PA-BLE,  a.  [L.  dissipabilis ;  It.  dissipa- 
bile.]    Xiable  to  dispersion,     [e.]  Bacon. 

DIS'SI-PATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dissipo,  dissipatus  ;  dis, 
apart,  and  supo,  to  throw ;  It.  dissipare ;  Sp.  di- 
sipar ;  Fr.  dissiper.]  [i.  dissipated  ;  pp.  dis- 
sipating, DISSIPATED.] 

1.  To  cause  to  disappear ;  to  scatter ;  to  dis- 
perse ;  to  dispel. 

The  more  clear  light  of  the  gospel . .  .  dissipated  those  fog- 
gy mists  of  error.  Selden. 

2.  To  squander ;  to  spend  lavishly  ;  to  waste. 

The  vast  wealth  that  was  left  him,  being  reckoned  no  less 
than  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  in  three  years 
dissipated.  Burnet. 

Syn.  —  See  Dispel,  Spend. 

DIS'SJ-PATE,  V.  re.  To  practise  dissipation  ;  to 
live  idly  :  —  to  disappear ;  to  vanish.         Craig. 

DIS'SI-PAT-?D,  p.  a.  1.  Squandered  ;  wasted ; 
as,  "  A  dissipated  inheritance." 

2.  Addicted  to  dissipation;  prodigal;  as,  "A 
dissipated  youth." 

DIS-SJ-PA'TIpN,  re.  [L.  dissipatio;  It.  dissipa- 
zione ;  Sp.  disipaeion ;  Fr.  dissipation.] 

1.  The  act  of  dissipating  or  scattering  :  —  the 
state  of  being  dissipated ;  dispersion.  "  With- 
out loss  or  dissipation  of  the  matter."     Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  squandering  or  wasting.  "In 
the  dissipation  of  the  large  fortunes."  Priestley. 

3.  That  which  diverts  from  any  occupation. 

I  have  begun  two  or  three  letters  to  you  by  snatches,  and 
been  prevented  from  finishing  them  by  a  thousand  avoca- 
tions and  dissijjations.  Swift. 

4.  A  dissolute  course  of  life  ;  the  conduct  of 
one  who  wastes  time,  money,  and  health  in  the 
gratification  of  vicious  propensities ;  excess. 

t  dIs-SLAN'D5R,  v.  a.     To  slander.  Chaucer. 

fDIS-SLAN'DeR,  re.     Slander.  Hall. 

t  DIS-SLAN'D^R-OUS,  a.     Slanderous.     Fabyan. 

DiS-SO-C!-A-BIL'!-Ty  (dis-so-she-j-bil'e-te),  re. 
Want  of  sociability'.  Warburton. 

DIS-SO'CI-A-BLE  (dis-so'she-j-bl),  a.  [L.  disso- 
eiabilis  ;  Fr.  dissociable.]  Not  sociable  ;  not  to 
be  brought  to  good  fellowship.  BuHon. 

DIS-SO'CIAL  (dis-so'sh^l),  a.  [L.  dissocialis.] 
Disinclined  to  society  ;  not  social.     Ld.  Karnes. 

DIS-SO'CIAL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  make  unsocial  ;  to 
disunite.  Dr.  R.  Vaughan. 

DIS-SO'CI-ATE  (dis-s6'she-at),  V.  a.  [L.  dissocio, 
dissociatus  ;  dis,  priv.,  and  socio,  to  unite.]  \i. 
dissociated  ;  pp.  dissociating,  dissociat- 
ed.] To  separate ;  to  disunite.  **  Dissociating 
every  state  from  every  other."  Burke. 

DIS-SO-C!-A'TION  (dis-so-she-a'shun),  n.  [Sp. 
disociacion.]     Separation ;  disunion.      Howell. 

DIS-SO-LU-BiL'I-TY,  re.  [It.  dissolubilith  ;  Sp. 
disolubilidad.]  The  quality  of  being  dissolva- 
ble ;  capability  of  dissolution.  Hale. 

DIS'SO-LU-BLE,  a.  [L.  dissolvMlis ;  It.  dissolu- 
bile  ;  Sp.  disoluble  ;  Fr.  dissohible.]  That  may 
be  dissolved ;  dissolvable.  BrowTie. 

DIS'SO-LU-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
dissolvable ;  dissolubility.  Boyle. 

DIS'SO-LUTE,  u.  [L.  dissolutus  ;  It.  dissoluto  ; 
Sp.  disoluto.]  Loose  ;  wanton  ;  unrestrained  ; 
lax ;  licentious  ;  debauched.  "  So  dissolute  a 
crew."  tihak.  "  The  dissofcfc  life  he  led."  Sirj^pe 
Syn.  —  Dissolute  life  ;  licentious  conduct ;  loose 
manners  ;  unrestrained  actions  ;  lax  principles  ;  de- 
bauched habits.  Dissoluteness  is  the  excess  of  loose- 
ness ;  licentiousness,  the  consequence  of  taxness,  or  free- 
dom from  external  restraint. 

dTs'S0-LUT-5D,  p.  a.  Rendered  dissolute  ;  cor- 
rupted,    [k.]  C.  Lamb. 

DIS'SO-LUTE-LY,  ad.  In  a  dissolute  manner  ; 
loosely  ;  wantonly. 

DIS'SO-LUTE-NESS,  re.  Laxity  of  manners  ;  de- 
bauchery. "  The  great  dissoluteness  of  man- 
ners which  the  world  complains  of."  Locke. 

DIS-SO-IjU'TIQN,  re.  [L.  dissolutio  ;  It.  dissolu- 
zione  ;  Sp.  disolucion ;  Fr.  dissolution.] 

1.  The  act  of  dissolving,  melting,  or  liquefy- 
ing ;  change  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state  ;  lique- 
faction. 


DISSUADE 

2.  fThat  which  results  from  dissolving  a 
body ;  product  of  liquefaction  ;  a  solution. 

Dissolve  the  iron  in  the  aquafortis,  and  weigh  the  dissolu- 
tion. Jiacon. 

3.  The  resolution  of  any  substance  into  its  con- 
stituent elements  ;  separation  of  parts ;  decom- 
position. "  The  dissolution  of  the  body."  Clarke. 

4.  Extinction  of  life  ;  death. 

"We  expected 
Immediate  dissolution.  Milton. 

5.  A  breaking  up  or  disorganizing ;  destruc- 
tion; ruin.  "Unexpected  dissolutions  of  the 
great  monarchies  ...  of  the  world."  South. 

When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe.       Milton. 

6.  The  breaking  up  of  an  assembly. 

A  dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of  a  Parliament.     Blackstone. 

7.  Laxity  ;  dissipation ;  dissoluteness.  "  A 
universal  dissolution  of  manners."    .  Atterbury. 

Fame  makes  the  mind  loose  and  gayish,  scatters  the  spir- 
its, and  leaves  a  . . .  dissolution  upon  all  the  faculties.   South. 

8.  {Law.)  The  act  of  annulling,  as  a  con- 
tract. Burrill. 


DlS-|OL-VA-BIL'l-TY, 

dissolvable. 


The  quality  of  being 
Richardson. 


DI§-§0LV'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  dissolubile ;  Sp.  disolu- 
ble.] That  may  be  dissolved  or  melted.  "  Dis- 
solvablehy  the  moisture  of  the  tongue."  Newton. 

D!S-?OLV'A-BLE-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  being 

dissolvable ;  dissolvability.  Boag. 

D!§-§6lvE'   (diz-zolv'),  V.  a.     [L.  dissolve  ;  dis, 

apart,  and  solvo,  to  loosen ;  It.  dissokere ;  Sp. 

disolver ;  Fr.  dissoudrc]     [«'.  dissolved  ;  pp. 

dissolving,  dissolved.] 

1.  To  destroy  the  form  of  by  disuniting  the 
parts  by  heat,  moisture,  &c. ;  to  melt ;  to  liquefy. 
And  yet  April,  with  his  pleasant  showers, 

ZtisBolveth  the  snow,  and  bringeth  forth  his  flowers.  C/iaucci: 

2.  To  disunite  ;  to  loose  ;  to  separate.  "Noth- 
ing can  dissolve  us."  Shak. 

3.  To  break  up  ;  to  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  ter- 
minate ;  as,  "  To  dissolve  a  partnership." 

By  him  [the  king]  alone  they  [Parliaments]  are  prorogued 
and  dissolved.  Bacon, 

4.  To  cause  to  perish  ;  to  destroy. 
Swift,  speedy  time,  feathered  with  flying  hours, 
Dissolves  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  brow.  Daniel, 

5.  To  solve  ;  to  clear  ;  to  resolve.  "  Thou 
canst  dissolve  doubts."  Dan.  v.  6. 

6.  To  put  into  a  state  of  languor  ;  to  relax. 

Angels  dissolved  in  hallelujahs  lie.  Dryden, 

7.  {Law.)  To  annul,  as  a  contract.     Burrill. 
D!^-§0LVE',  v.  re.     1.  To  melt ;  to  liquefy  ;  to  be 

liquefied.     "  As  wax  dissolves."  Addison-. 

2.  To  sink  away  ;  to  perish  ;  to  be  destroyed. 

For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve, 

Hearing  of  this.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  put  into  a  state  of  languor.  Johnsonr. 

DJf-§6LV'eNT,  a.  [It.  dissolvente ;  Sp.  disol- 
vente  ;  Fr.  dissolvant.]  Having  the  power  of 
dissolving;  solvent.    *' IHssolvent ]\i.\CQS."  Ray. 

DJ§-§6lv'5NT,  re.     1.  That  which  has  the  power 

of  dissolving  ;  menstruum ;  solvent.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  (Med.)  A  medicine  capable  of  dissolving 

swellings,  concretions,  &c.  Dunglison. 

D!§-§0LV'^:R,  «.  He  who,  or  that  which,  dis- 
solves. 

DI§-§6lV'I-BLE,  a.    See  Dissolvable.      Hale. 

DIS'SO-NANCE,  re.  [L.  dissonantia ;  dis,  apart, 
and  sono,  to  sound;  It.  dissonanza;  Sp.  diso- 
nancia ;  Fr.  dissonance.] 

1.  A  mixture  of  harsh,  unharmonious,  un- 
pleasant sounds  ;  jargon  of  sounds ;  want  of 
harmony  or  concord ;  discord.  Garth. 

2.  Disagreement ;  incongruity.  Milton. 

DIS'sg-NAN-CY,  /t.    Discord  ;  dissonance. 

Then  shall  he  see  the  ugliness  of  sin,  the  dissonanof  of  it 
unto  reason.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DIS'SQ-NANT,  o.  \Ti.  dissonans  ;  It.  dissonante; 
Sp.  disonante ;  Fr.  dissonant.] 

1.  Discordant ;  harsh  ;  unharmonious. 

Dire  were  the  strain,  and  dissonant  to  sing.       Thomson. 

2.  Incongruous;  differing.  " Dissonant irora 
all  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour."  Milton. 

DIS-SUADE'  (dis-swad'),  V.  a.  [L.  dissuadeo ;  dis, 
apart,  and  suadeo,  to  persuade  ;  It.  dissuadere ; 
Sp.  disuadir ;  Fr.  dissuader.]  [i.  dissuaded  ; 
pp.  dissuading,  dissuaded.] 

1.  To  divert  by  persuasion ;  to  turn  from  any 
action  by  advice  or  by  solicitation. 


A,  E,  r,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  !,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAbE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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ilcro  Bhnnio  dissuades  him,  there  his  fear  prevails.     Addison. 

2.  To  represent  as  unadvisable  or  inexpe- 
dient ;  to  discourage  ;  to  dehort. 

War,  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 

My  voice  dissuades.  Milton. 

DLs-SUAD'JeR(dSs-swad'er),7Z.  One  "who  dissuades. 

Dis-SUA'§ION  (dKs-swa'zhun),  n.  [L.  dissuasio\ 
It.  dissuasione  ;  Sp.  disuasion  ;  Fr.  dissuasion.^ 
The  act  of  dissuading ;  advice  or  persuasion 
against  a  thing ;  dehortation  ;  discouragement. 

In  epitc  of  all  the  dissuasions  of  his  friends.  Boyle. 

DIS-STJA'SIVE  (dis-swa'sjv),  a.  [It.  dissuasive  ; 
Sp.  disuasivo  ;  Fr.  dissuasif.]  Tending  to  dis- 
siiide.     "  Disswafizve  reasoning."  Abp.  Seeker. 

DIS-SUA'SiVE  (dis-swa'sjv),  n.  That  which  dis- 
suades ;  an  argument  employed  to  dissuade  ;  a 
dehortation.  *'A  hearty  dissuasive  from... 
the  practice  of  swearing  and  cursing."     Sharp, 

DIS-SUA'SJVE-LY,  ad.    By  dissuasion.      Clarke. 

DIS-SUN'D^IR,  -u.  a.  To  sunder,  [r.]      Chapman. 

t  dIS-SWEET'EN  (dis-swe'tn),  o.  a.  To  deprive 
of  sweetness.  Bp.  Richardson, 

DIS-SYL-lAb'IC,  a.     Consisting  of  two  syllables. 

DiS-SYL-LAB-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  form- 
ing into  two  syllables,    [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 

DIS-SYL-LAR'I-FY,  V.  a.  To  form  into  two  syl- 
lables ;  to  dissyllabize.  Ch.  Ob. 

DiS-SYL'LA-BIZE,  V.  a.  [Gr  Uq^  double,  and  (tvI- 
Xalii^fOy  to  form  syllables.]  '  To  form  into,  or  ex- 
press in,  two  syllables.  Ch.  Ob. 

DiS-StL'LA-BLE,or  DIS'SirL-LA-BLE  [dis'sil-la- 
bl,  S.  W.'  J.  K. ;  dis-sil'l9-bl,  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  C, 
Wb.\  n.  [Gr.  6i(TiTv?.a(3ia ;  It.  dissillabo ;  Sp. 
disilabo ;  Fr.  dissyllabe.']  A  word  of  two  sylla- 
bles. ^^  Dissyllables i  whether  spondee,  trochee, 
or  iambic."  Dryden. 

DIS-SYM'PA-THY,  n.  Want  of  sympathy  ;  indif- 
ference ;  apathy,     [r.]  Johnston. 

dTs'tAff,  n. ;  pi.  distaffs  (wistaves,  Beau.  ^ 
Fl.).      [A.  S.  disttsf.'] 

X.  The  staff  from  which  the  flax  is  drawn  off 
in  spinning.  "To  twirl  her  distaff."  Goldsmith, 

It  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff.  Sfiak. 

2.  "Woman,  or  a  woman,  as  symbolized  by  the 
distaff.    "A  distaff  in  the  throne."        Dryden. 

The  French  say,  "  The  crown  of  France  never  falls  to  the 
distaff."  Todd. 

DiS'TAFF-THiS'TLE  (dis't^f-this'sl),  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  thistle  ;  Carthanius  lanatus  ;  —  used  in 
France  and  in  Spain  for  distaffs.  Loudon. 

DJS-TAIN',  V.  a.     [Old  Fr.  desteindre.]     [^.  Dis- 

TAINED  ;  pp.  DISTAINING,  DISTAINED.] 

1.  To  Stain  ;  to  tinge  with  another  color.  * 

Nor  ceased  his  arrows  till  the  shady  plain 

Seven  mighty  bodies  with  their  hlooa  distain.     Di-pden. 

2.  To  blot ;  to  sully  ;  to  tarnish ;  to  soil. 

The  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth. 

If  he  that's  praised  nimself  bring  the  praise  forth.  Shak. 

DIS'TAL,  a.  {Zoul.)  Relatively  distant ;  distinc- 
tive';—  applied  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  a 
bone.  Owen. 

DIS'TANCE,  n.  [L.  distantia;  diSy  apart,  and 
5^0,  stans,  to  stand ;  It.  distanza ;  Sp.  distan- 
cia;  Fr.  distance.^ 

1.  Extent  of  space,  or  interval,  between  two 
things ;  remoteness. 

'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue.  Campbell. 

2.  Interval  or  length  of  time.  **  Ten  years* 
distance.^'  Prior. 

3.  A  space  marked  out  in  a  race-course. 
"  The  horse  that  ran  the  whole  field  out  of  dis- 
tance." V  Estrange. 

4.  Ceremonious  reserve  ;  distant  behavior. 

'T  is  by  respect  and  distance  that  authority  ie  upheld. 

AtterbUTy. 

5.  Coldness ;  alienation  ;  aversion  ;  dislike. 

On  the  part  of  Heaven, 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste.  MtUon. 

6.  Disjunction  or  separation  of  ideas.  Locke. 

7.  {Mus.)  The  interval  between  two  notes. 

Dioight. 

DIS'TANCE,  V.  a.  {i.  distanced  ;  pp.  distanc- 
ing," distanced.] 

1  To  leave  behind,  as  in  a  race  ;  to  surpass  ; 
to  outdo  ;  as,  "To  distance  a  competitor. 


2.  To  cause  the  appearance  of  being  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  to  make  seem  distant. 

That  which  gives  a  relievo  to  a  bowl  is  the  quick  light  or 
■white  which  appears  to  be  on  the  side  nearest  to  us,  and  the 
black,  by  consequence,  distances  the  object.  Drudan. 

DIS'TANT,  a.  [L.  disto^  distans,  to  stand  apart ; 
It.  5f"  Sp.  dista/nte  ;  Fr,  distant.'] 

1.  Remote  in  place,  time,  or  nature  ;  not 
near ;  far.  "  Things  near  .  .  .  and  things  dis- 
tant."    Watts.     "  Very  distant  time."     Shak. 

2.  Reserved  or  cold ;  not  familiar  ;  shy.  ^^Dis- 
tant  behavior."  Johnson. 

3.  Not  allied  ;  incongruous  ;  abhorrent. 

What  besides  this  unhappy  servility  to  custom  can  recon- 
cile men  that  own  Christianity  to  a  pnictice  so  widely  distant 
from  it?  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

4.  Indirect;  not  obvious  or  plain.  "In  mod- 
est terms  and  distant  phrases."  Addison. 

Syn. —  Distant  country;  far  from  home;  remote 
corner  ;  remote  antiquity  :  —  distant,  shy,  or  reserved 
manners  :  —  distant  or  not  obvious  connection  or  allu- 
sion. 

t  DJS-TAN'TIAL,  a.     Distant.  Derham. 

DIS'TANT-LY,  ad.  Remotely:  —  with  distance 
or  reserve  ;  not  familiarly.  Sterne. 

DIS-TASTE',  n.  1.  Aversion  of  the  palate  ;  dis- 
relish.    "  The  distaste  of  satiety."  Bacon. 

2.  Disquiet;  uneasiness;  dissatisfaction. 

Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and  distastes,  and 
adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes.  Bacon. 

3.  Anger;  alienation  of  affection;  dislike. 

The  king  [Henry  VIII.]  loved  to  raise  mean  persons,  and, 
upon  the  least  distaste,  to  throw  them  down.  Burnet. 

Syn.  —  See  Displeasure. 

DIS-TASTE',  V.  a.  [i.  DISTASTED  J  pp.  distast- 
ing, DISTASTED.] 

1.  To  disrelish  ;  to  dislike  ;  to  loathe.  "  To 
make  others  distaste  them  [words]." Stillinffjieet. 

2.  To  displease  ;  to  offend  ;  to  disgust.  "Dis- 
tastiiig  and  disobliging  many  of  the  chief  no- 
bility." Temple. 

3.  To  make  distasteful  or  unpleasant. 
Nothing  but  continuance  and  abuse  hath  distasted  these 

things.  Bp.  Hall. 

DIS-TASTE'FUL,  «..  1.  Nauseous  to  the  pal- 
ate;  loathsome.  "The  green,  distasteful 
fruit."  Dryden. 

2.  Offensive  ;  unpleasant ;  disagreeable. 

For  'twas  distasteful  to  my  noble  mind 

That  the  vile  world  into  iny  wants  should  look.   Drayton. 

3.  Expressing  distaste  or  dissatisfaction, 
"Distasteful  looks."  Shak, 

DIS-TASTE'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
distasteful ;  offensiveness  ;  disagreeableness, 
"Allaying  .  .  .  much  of  the  bitter  and  distaste- 
fulness  of  our  physic."  Mountagu. 

t  DiS-TAS'T!VE,  n.  That  which  gives  disrelish  ; 
something  distasteful.  Whitlock. 

DIS-TEM'PjeR,  n.  [Fr.  ditrempe.]  1.  f  Want  of 
a  due  temper  ;  a  disproportionate  mixture  of 
parts. 

The  true  temper  of  empire  is  a  thing  rare,  and  hard  tb 
keep;  for  both  temper  and  distemper  consist  of  contraries. 

BoAion. 

2.  f  A  temperature  evil  or  unseasonable. 

Those  countries  which  were  situated  directly  under  the 
tropic  were  of  a  distemper  uninhabitable.  lialeigh. 

3.  Illness;  indisposition;  malady;  disease; 
—  sometimes  restricted  to  a  slight  illness,  often 
applied  to  disease  of  brutes,  and  commonly  to  a 
disease  of  any  kind. 

They  heighten  distempers  to  diseases.  Suckling. 

Gouts,  dropsies,  fevers,  and  lethargies,  with  innumei-able 

other  distempers.  Addison. 

4.  A  disease  of  dogs,  commonly  considered 
to  be  catarrhal.  Brande. 

5.  Bad  constitution  of  mind ;  predominance 
of  any  passion  or  appetite.  "  Little  faults,  pro- 
ceeding on  distemper."  Shak. 

6.  Ill-humor;  depravity,     [n.]      K.  Charles. 

7.  (Paint.)  A  preparation  of  opaque  color, 
ground  up  with  size  and  water,  used  in  scene- 
painting  :  —  written  also  destemper.        Bi^ande. 

j^=  "  Distemper,  which  we  still  employ  in  the  sense 
of  sickness,  was  that  evil  frame  either  of  a  man's  body 
or  of  his  mind  (for  it  was  used  alike  of  both)  which 
had  its  rise  in  an  unsuitable  mingling  of  the  humors." 
Dr.  Trench. 

Syn.  —  See  Disease. 

DIS-TEM'PJPR,  V.  a,  [It.  distemperare ;  Fr.  de- 
tremper.]     \i.  distempered  ;  pp.  distempek- 

ING,  DlSTEMPEllED.]' 


1.  fTo  change  the  due  temper  or  mixture  of. 

Through  the  great  abundance  of  his  meat  the  humors  in 
his  body  are  distempered.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  bring  disease  upon  ;  to  disease.  "  A 
distempered  head."  Shak. 

3.  To  deprive  of  equanimity;  to  disturb;  to 
ruffle.  *' Minds  .  .  .  distempered  by  interest, 
passion,  or  partiality."  Addison. 

4.  {Paint.)  To  compound  into  distemper. 
*'  Distempering  the  colors  with  ox-gall."  Petty. 

t  DJS-TEM'P^U-ANCE,  n.    Distemperature. 

They  [meats]  annoy  the  body  in  causing  distcmperance. 

air  T.  Elyot. 

t  DIS-TEM'P^R-ATE,    a.      1.    Immoderate  ;    not 
temperate.      "  Distemper  ate 'hed.t."        Raleigh. 
2.  Diseased;  disordered. 

Thou  hast  tliy  brain  distemperaie  and  out  of  rule. 

Wodroephe,  1Cj2'': 

DIS-TEM'P?R-A-TURE,  n.  1.  Distemper;  want 
of  a  due  temper  or  mixture.  "  Some  distem- 
perature of  the  blood."     [r.]  Home. 

2.  Bad  or  unseasonable  temperature,     [r.] 

Through  this  distemperature  we  see 

The  seasons  alter;  hoary-headed  frosts 

Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose.  Shale. 

3.  Disturbance  ;  disorder ;  confusion. 

At  jour  birth, 
Our  grandam  earth  with  this  distemperature 
In  passion  shook.  Shak. 

4.  Perturbation  of  mind  ;  uneasiness. 

Thy  earliness  doth  me  assure 
Thou  art  uproused  by  some  distemperature.         Shak. 

5.  Indisposition  ;  slight  illness  ;  distemper. 

Notwithstandiug  which  distem2Jeraiure,  ...  he  went  upon 
the  next  Sabbath  unto  the  court  at  Whitehall.     Sir  G.  I'auL 

DIS-TEM'PF.RED  (dis-tem'perd),  p.  a.  1.  f  Un- 
seasonably tempered ;  deviatmg  from  customary 
temperature.     "No  distempered  Asiy ."       Shak. 

2.  Diseased ;  disordered. 

Young  son,  it  argues  a  distempered  head 

So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed.  Sfiak. 

3.  Immoderate;  unregulated;'  intemperate. 

Distempered  z&il,  sedition,  cankered  hate.  Dryden, 

4.  Put  out  of  humor ;  disturbed  ;  ruffled  ;  dis- 
affected.   "  Distempered  lords."  Shak. 

DIS-TEM'P]5:R-?D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
distempered.  Scott. 

D?S-TEM'P^R-rNG,  n.  (Paint.)  The  act  or  the 
process  of  painting  in  distemper.  Smart. 

tDlS-TEM'P^R-MENT,7i.  Disturbance;  disorder. 
Then  as  some  sulphurous  spirit  sent 
By  the  torn  air's  distemperament.  Feltham. 

DIS-TEND',  V.  a.  [L.  distendo  ;  dis,  apart,  and 
tendo,  to  stretch  ;  It.  distendere ;  Sp.  distended' ; 
Fr.  distendre.]  \i.  distended  ;  pp.  distend- 
ing, DISTENDED.] 

1.  To  stretch  out  in  length  ;  to  extend. 

Upon  the  earth  my  body  I  distend.  Stirling. 

2,  To  stretch  out  in  breadth  and  length;  to 
expand  ;  to  dilate  ;  to  widen ;  to  enlarge.  "  The 
full  distended  clouds."  Thomson. 

How  such  ideas  of  the  Almighty's  power 

(Ideas  not  absurd)  distend  the  thoughtl  Young. 

DIS-TEN-SI-BIL'J-TV,  it.  Capability  of  being  dis- 
tended. Clarke. 

DJS-TEN'S] VE,  a.  That  distends  :  —  that  may  be 
distended.  Smart. 

D;S-TENT',«.  Spread ;  distended,  [r.]  Thomson. 

t  DJS-TENT',  n.     Breadth.  Wotton. 

DIS-TEN'TION,  n.  [L.  distentio  ;  It.  ^istensione ; 
Fr.  distention.] 

1.  The  act  of  distending ;  a  stretching  out  or 
spreading  ;  dilation  ;  enlargement.    Arbuthtiot. 

2.  A  stretching  apart ;  divarication,     [ii.] 

Our  legs  to  labor  more  in  elevation  than  in  distention.  Wotton. 

i-DIS-TER',  V.  a.  [L.  dis,  apart,  and  ^erra,  land.] 
To  banish  from  a  country.  Howell. 

fDJS-TER'MI-NATE,  «.  [L.  disterminatus.]  Sep- 
arated by  bounds.  Bp.  Hall. 

fDIS-TER-MI-NA'TION,  n.  A  shutting  out  of 
bounds  ;  exclusion ;  separation.        Hammond. 

DtS'THENE,  n.  [Gr.  6ig,  double,  and  cdivogy  power.] 
(Min.)  A  name  given  to  kyanite,  in  allusion  to 
its  unequal  hardness  and  electric  properties 

.       _     Tn? J.   jii i.: Tir,- 


two  different  directions, 
t  DIS-THRONE',  V.  a.     To  dethrone, 
fDIS-THRO'NIZE, 


Dana. 

Snu't/i. 

To  dethrone.     Spenser. 
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ClS'Tieii  (dis'tik),  «.  [Gi.ShTixov;  Sis,  double, 
and  nri^ff^os,  a  row ;  L.  distichon  ;  It.  §  Sp.  disti- 
co  ;  Fr.  distique.']  A  couplet  of  verses  ;  a 
couple  of  poetic  lines  making  complete  sense. 

-BS"!!!  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Geririan  languages, 
distich  is  applied  to  pieces  of  poetry  consisting  of  two 
lines  in  hexameter  and  pentameter  verse.    Brande. 

DIs'TIjCH-OUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Arranged  in  two 
rows,  as  the  leaves  of  many  grasses  ;  two- 
ranked.  Gray. 

UIS-tIl',  ti.  re.  [L.  destillo;  de,  from,  and 
stillo,  to  fall  drop  by  drop  ;  It.  distillare  ; 
Sp.  destilar  ;  Fr.  distiller?]  [i.  distilled  ; 

pp.  DISTILLING,  DISTILLED.] 

1.  To  fall  by  drops  ;  to  drop  ;  to  trickle. 

Soft  showers  disiilled  and  suns  grew  warm  iu  vain.  Pope. 

2.  To  flow  gently  and  silently. 

Tlie  Euphrates  distUlcth  out  of  the  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia, and  falletll  into  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  Rult'ijh. 

3.  To  use  a  still ;  to  practise  distillation. 

Hast  thou  not  learned  me  how 
To  make  perfumes,  distil,  preserve?  Shak. 

DJS-TIL',  V.  a.     1.  To  let  fall  in  drops  ;  to  drop. 
They  pour  down  rain  according  to  the  vapor  thereof; 
which  the  clouds  do  drop  and  distil  upon  man  abundantly. 

Job  xxxvi.  28. 

2.  {Chem.)  To  purify  or  separate  from  grosser 
admixtures  by  the  process  of  artificial  evapora- 
tion and  subsequent  condensation ;  as,  "  To 
distil  spirits";  "To  distil  water": — to  sub- 
ject to  distillation ;  as,  "  To  distil  molasses." 

3.  To  melt ;  to  dissolve,     [r.] 

Swords  by  the  lightning's  subtle  force  d'tstilled. 

And  the  cold  sheath  with  running  metal  filled.  Addison. 

D(S-tIl'LA-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  destilable;  Fr.  distil- 
lable.']  That  may  be  distilled.  "  DistiUcihle 
concretes."  Boyle. 

DIS-T!L-LA'T10N,  re.  \lt.  distilladone  ;  Sp.  de«- 
tilacion ;  Fr.  distillation.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  process  of  distilling  or 
falling  in  drops.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  falls  in  drops.  Johnson. 

3.  {Chem.)  The  act  or  the  art  of  separating  a 
substance  from  grosser  admixtures,  by  evapo- 
ration and  condensation  :  —  the  act  or  the  pro- 
cess of  subjecting  to  heat  in  order  to  drive  ofi' 
vapor. 

The  serum  of  the  blood,  by  a  strong  distillation,  affords  a 
spirit,  or  volatile  alkaline  salt,  and  two  kinds  of  oil,  and  an 
earth.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  The  substance  obtained  by  distillation. 
"  Like  a  strong  distillation.'*  Shak. 

Destructive  distillation,  the  distillation  of  organic 
products  at  high  tem[)eratures,  by  wliicli  the  ultimate 
elements  are  separated  or  evolved  in  new  combina- 
tions.—  Dry  distillation,  the  distillation  of  substances 
per  se,  or  witllout  the  addition  of  water.  Brande. 

D[S-TIL'LA-TO-Ry,  a.  [It.  distillatorio  ;  Fr.  dis- 
tillatoire.]  Belonging  to,  or  used  in,  distilla- 
tion.    "  Distillatory  vessels."  Boyle. 

DJS-TILLED'  (d)s-tTld'),  p.  a.  Formed  by  distilla- 
tion; as,  ^'  Distilled  li^ViOY^." 

D!S-TIL'L{;E,  re.  One  who  distils  ;  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  extract  spirituous  liquor  by  dis- 
tillation. 

DJS-TIL'Lp-RY,  re.  1.  A  place  or  a  building 
where   spirituous  liquors  are  distilled. 

2.  The  art  of  distilling  spirits.  Todd. 

DfS-TIL'LING,  re.     The  act  of  distillation. 

DIS-TIL'M^NT,  re.  Act  of  distilling ;  —  that  which 
is  distilled  ;  distillation,     [r.] 

Upon  ray  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ear  did  pour 

The  leperous  distilment.  Shak. 

DIS-TINOT'  (djs-tlngkt',  82),  a.  [L.  distincttis ; 
It.  <Sf  Sp.  distinto  ;  Fr.  distinct.] 

1.  Distinguished  by  some  sign  or  mark ; 
marked  out ;  specified. 

No  place 
Is  yet  distinct  by  name.  Milton. 

2.  Decorated;  adorned;  variegated. 

Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 
His  arrows  from  the  fourfold-visaged  Four. 
Distinct  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels, 
Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes.  Milton. 

3.  Different ;  not  the  same  in  number  or 
kind;  separate.  " i*/*!";';!!:/ titles."  "Distinct 
persons."   Locke.    '*  Distinct  abodes."    Yoimg. 

4.  Clear  ;  plain  ;  unconfuscd  ;  definite  ;  as, 
"  Distinct  vision  "  ;  "  Distinct  ideas." 

Syn. —  One  man  is  distinct  from  another  man; 
one  piece  of  silver  is  distinct  from  another  ;  but  a  man 
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is  different  from  a  horse,  and  grold  is  different  from 
silver.  —  See  Clear,  Different. 

t  DIS-TINCT'  (djs-tingkt'),  v.  a.     To  distinguish. 

In  the  which  year  [1288]  died  Stephen  JLangton,  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  by  whom  . .  .  the  chapters  of  the  Bible,  in 
thiit  order  and  number  as  we  now  use  them,  were  firet  {Jis~ 
tincted.  John  Fox. 

DJS-TINC'TION  (-tingk'shun),  n.     [L.  distinctio  ; 
It.  distinzione ;  Sp.  distincion;  Fr.  distinctioii.] 

1.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  making  dis- 
tinct;  notation  of  difference.  "Distinction  of 
real  and  apparent  good."  Norris, 

2.  The  power  of  observing  wherein  two  things 
differ  or  are  distinct ;  discernment ;  discrimina- 
tion ;  penetration  ;  judgment. 

To  take  away,  therefore,  that  error  which  confusion  breed- 
eth,  distinction  is  necessary.  Hooker. 

3.  That  by  which  one  thing  is  distinguished, 
or  by  which  it  differs,  from  another  ;  difference 
in  quality  ;  substantial  difference. 

Nice  distinctions  in  phraseology,  and  minute  diiferencea  in 
words,  should  be  observed  by  accurate  translators,  yewcome. 

This  faculty  of  perception  ijuts  the  di^inction  betwixt  the 
animal  kingdom  and  the  inferior  parts  of  matter.         Locke, 

4.  Difference  in  regard  or  treatment. 

Maida,  women,  wives,  without  distinction,  fall.     Dri/den, 

5.  Elevation  of  rank  or  of  character  ;  honor- 
able notice  ;  eminence;  note;  superiority. 

And  win  himself  distinction  and  renown.         Cowper. 
University  distinctions  are  a  great  starting-point  in  life; 
they  introduce  a  man  well;  nay,  they  even  add  to  his  influ- 
ence afterwards.  Dr.  T.  Arnold. 

6.  Separation  of  parts  ;  division.  "T'he  dis- 
tinction of  tragedy  into  acts."  Dryden. 

S^ "  Distinction  is  wider  in  signification  tlian 
difference-^  for  all  things  tliat  are  different  are  also 
distinct ;  but  all  things  that  are  distinct  are  not  also 
different.  One  drop  of  water  does  not  specifically 
differ  from  anotlier  j  but  they  are  individually  distinct.'^ 
Fleming. 

Syn.  — See  Celebrity,  Difference. 

DIS-TINC'TIVE  (dis-tingk'tiv),  a.     [It.  ^  Sp.  dis- 
tintivo ;  Fr.  distiiictij'.'] 

1.  That  makes  distinct ;  marking  distinction 
or  difference.  "  The  distinctive  character  of 
the  war."  JSurke. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  distinguish  ;  discrim- 
inating; discriminative;  judicious. 

The  more  judicious  and  distinctive  heads  do  not  reject  it. 

Burke. 


DIS-TINC'TIVE-LY,  i 


In  a  distinctive  manner. 


DIS;TiNC'TIVE-NESS.  n.  The  quality  of  being 
distinctive.  Goodwin. 

DIS-TINCT'LY  (djs-tingkt'Ie),  ad.  In  a  distinct 
nianner  ;  clearly  ;  plainly. 

DIS-TINCT'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  distinct  or  separate. 

The  ancient  philosophers  were  induced  likewise  to  assert 
the  soul's  immortality  together  with  its  incorporeity  or  dis- 
tinctness from  the  body.  Cudworth. 

2.  Precision  ;  clearness ;  perspicuity. 

The  Scripture  always  expresses  tliis  matter  accurately, 
with  great  and  exact  distinctness.  Clarke. 

3.  Nice  observation  of  difference  ;  acuteness. 
''Distinctness  of  apprehension."  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  Clearness. 

DIS-TINCT'URE,  n.  Distinctness,    [r.]    Ed.  Rev. 

DIS-TlN'GUJSH  (dis-ting'gwjsli),  V.  a.  [L.  distin- 
guo  ;  disy  apart,  and  stingiiOj  to  mark  out  ;  It. 
distinguei'e  \    Sp.  distinguir  \    Fr.   distingue7\'] 

[/.  DISTINGUISHED  ;    pp.  DISTINGUISHING,  DIS- 
TINGUISHED.] 

1.  To  make  distinct  by  some  mark  or  token  ; 
to  indicate  by  something  characteristic  ;  to 
point  or  mark  out  by  some  peculiarity. 

Not  more  distinf/uitthed  by  her  purple  vest 

Than  by  the  charming  features  of  ner  face.      Dryden. 

2.  To  divide  by  points  of  difference. 

Mosea  distinffuisJies  the  causes  of  the  flood  into  those  that 
beloniT  to  the  heavens  and  those  that  belong  to  the  earth,  the 
rains  and  the  abyss.  Burnet. 

3.  To  set  apart  from  others  by  some  mark  of 
honor;  to  make  known  or  eminent;  to  make 
famous  or  celebrated ;  to  signalize. 

Few  are  formed  with  abilities  to  discover  new  possibUitiea 
of  excellence,  and  to  distinguish  themselves  by  means  never 
tried  before.  Rambler. 

4.  To  recognize  as  distinct  by  some  quality  or 
sign ;  to  discriminate  ;  to  discern  ;  to  perceive. 

A  judging  sight  would  soon  distinguish  either.    Drayton. 

By  our  reason  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  good  from  evil, 

as  well  as  truth  from  falseliood.  IVatts.  ■ 

Syn.  —  To  distinguish  is  a  general,  to  discnminate, 
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a  particular  term.  To  distinguish  is  to  mark  broad 
and  obvious  differences ;  to  discriminate,  sucll  as  are 
more  minute.  An  ignorant  man  can  distinguish  a 
rose  from  a  lily  ;  a  botanist  discriminates  between  tile 
varieties  closely  allied  and  nearly  resembling  eacJi 
other — A  man  distinguishes  liimself  by  his  talents 
learnins,  and  performances,  and  signalizes  himself  by 
heroic  achievements See  Perceive. 

DIS-tIn'GUISH  (dis-tlng'gwish),  V.  n.  To  make 
distinction ;  to  find  or  show  the  difference. 

It  will  happen  continually  that  rightly  to  distinguish  be- 
tween two  words  will  throw  great  light  upon  some  contro- 
versy in  which  those  words  play  a  principal  part;  nay  will 
virtually  put  an  end  to  that  controversy  altogether.    Trench. 

DIS-TIN'GUJSH-A-BLE  (djs-ting'gwish-?-bI,  82),  a. 
[It.  distinguibile ;  Sp.  distim/uible.] 

1.  That  may  he  distinguished ;  that  may  be 
recognized  as  distinct. 

The  characteristic  symptom  of  human  madness  is  the 
rising  up  in  the  mind  ot  images  not  distinguishable  by  the 
patient  from  impressions  on  the  Senses.  Patey. 

2.  Separable  by  points  of  difference.  "  Dis- 
tinguishahle  into  different  ideas."  Locke. 

3.  That  may  mark  distinction  or  honor. 

I  would  endeavor  that  my  betters  should  seek  me  by  the 
merit  of  something  distinguishable,  instead  of  my  seeking 
them.  Su4ft. 

DIS-TIN'GUJSH-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  distinguishable.  Ash, 

DIS-TIN'GUJSH-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  distin- 
guished. Blachstono, 

DIS-T1N'G0ISI-IED  (djs-ting'gwisht),  p.  a.  Cele- 
brated ;  illustrious  ;  eminent ;  transcendent ; 
extraordinary  ;  n^ted  ;  famous.  "  That  dis- 
tinguished  metaphysician  [Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton]." liicii. 
Syn.  —  See  Famous. 

DIS-TIN'GUiSH-jpD-LY,  ad.  In  a  distinguished 
manner.  Swift. 

DJS-TlN'GUJSH-JgE,  n.  He  vrho,  or  that  which, 
distinguishes.  Dryden. 

DIS-TIN'GUISH-InG,  ?).  a.  Marking  distinction  ; 
as,  "  A  distinguishing;  mark  or  sign." 

DJS-tIn'GUISH-ING-LY,  ad.  With  distinction; 
with  some  mark  of  preference.  " 

The  heads  of  that  party  have  been  distinguishinghj  favor- 
able to  me.  Pope. 

DIS-TIN'GUISH-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  discrimi- 
nating or  making  a  difference  between,     [k.] 

And  mannerly  distingviilintent  leave  out 

Between  the  prince  and  beggar.  Shak. 

DIS-TI'TLE  (dis-ti'tl),  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  title 
or  right ;  to  disentitle.  B.  Joiison. 

DJS-TOET',  V.  a.  [L.  distorqueo,  distortus  ;  dis, 
apart,  and  torqueo,  to  turn.]     [i.  distorted  ; 

pp.    DISTOUTING,    DISTORTED.] 

1.  To  twist  or  change  from  the  natural  shape 
qf  posture  ;  to  writhe  ;  to  twist ;  to  deform. 

Now  mortal  pangs  distort  his  lovely  form.  Smith. 

"Wrath  and  malice,  envy  and  revenge,  do  darken  and  f/?s- 

tort  the  understandings  of  men.  Titlotson. 

2.  To  wrest  from  the  true  meaning  ;  to  per- 
vert. 

These  words  of  Mr.  Hooker,  thus  pitifully  distorted,  are 
the  only  proof  he  hath  for  his  assertion.  Hammond. 

tDIS-TOET',  a.     Distorted.  Spenser. 

DIS-TOET'eu,  n.     That  which  distorts.       Craig. 

DjS-TOR'TION  (djs-tbr'shun),  n.  [L.  distortio  ; 
It.  distorsione  ;  Fr.  distorsion.] 

1.  The  act  of  distorting  ;  a  writhing  or  twist- 
ing :  —  the  state  of  being  distorted,  twisted,  or 
deformed  ;  grimace.  "  The  bellowings  and  dis- 
tortions of  enthusiasm."  Addison. 

2.  Act  of  wresting  from  the  true  meaning. 
"  A  childish  distortion  of  my  words."  Bp.  Wren. 

3.  (Med.)  An  unnatural  deviation  of  shape 
or  of  position  in  any  part  of  the  body,  producing 
visible  deformity.  Brande. 

DIS-TOR'TIVE,  «.  That  distorts;  causing  dis- 
tortion. Qu.  Rev. 

DJS-TRAOT',  V.  a.  [L.  distraho,  distractus ;  dis, 
apart,  and  traho,  to  draw;  It.  distrarre;  Sp. 
distraer  ;  Fr.  distraire.]     [i.  distracted  ;  pp. 

DISTRACTINO,      DISTRACTED.    —  DISTRAUGHT, 

the  old  participle,  is  obsolete.] 

1.  To  pull  or  draw  apart ;  to  separate ;  to 
divide.     . 

Euilt  as  a  eity  that  is  at  unity  in  itself,  but  now  distracted 
from  itself.  Fuller. 

2.  To  draw  different  ways  at  once  ;  to  affect 
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by  contrary  impressions ;  to   perplex ;  to   dis- 
turb; to  confound;  to  harass. 

_   If  our  sense  of  hearing  were  a  thousttnd  times  quicker  than 
It  18,  how  would  a  perpetual  noise  distract  ua  I  Locke, 

fnrS-TRACT',  a.     Mad;  distracted.         Drayton. 

DIS-TRACT'4:d,  p.  a.     1.  Perplexed;  disturbed; 
harassed;  confounded.     ^'■Distracted  with  im- 
moderate cares."  Ray. 
2.  Deprived  of  reason  ;  mad ;  frantic  ;  insane. 

You  shall  And  a  distracted  man  fancy  himself  a  king.  Locke. 

DTS-TRACT']eD-LY,flc?.    Madly ;  franticly.    Shak. 

DJS-TRACT'JpD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
tracted ;  distraction.  Bp.  Hall, 

DIS-TRACT'J^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  dis- 
tracts, perplexes,  or  confounds.  More. 

DIS-TRACT'i-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  distracted; 
capable  of  being  drawn  aside.  Scott. 

DTS-TRAC'TILE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  connective  which 
divides  into  two  unequal  portions,  of  which  one 
supports  a  cell  and  the  other  not.  Brande. 

DIS-TRAC'TION,  n.  _  [L.  distractio  ;  It.  distra- 
zione  ;  Sp.  distraccion  ;  Fr.  distraction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  distracting;  a  drawing  apart 
from;  separation.  *'Uncapable  of  distraction 
from  him  with  whom  thou  wert  one."  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  t  A  detachment ;  a  separate  part. 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions  as 

Iteguiled  all  spies.  SJiak. 

3.  A  state  of  mind  in  which  the  attention  is 
called  different  ways  ;  confusion  ;  perplexity  ; 
embarrassment ;  abstraction. 

That  ye  may  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction. 

1  Cor.  vii.  35. 

4.  A  disturbance  ;  a  discord;  a  division. 

The  enemies  of  the  government  tried  what  could  be  made 
of  this  to  create  distractions  among  us.  Bumet. 

5.  Violent  perturbation,  as  from  grief. 

The  distraction  of  the  children,  who  saw  both  their  parents 
expiring  togetlier,  would  have  melted  the  hardest  heart.  Taller. 

6.  Loss  of  reason  ;  madness  ;  insanity. 

Commiserate  all  those  who  labor  under  a  settled  distrac- 
tion. Atterbury. 

Syn.  —  See  Insanity. 

t  DIS-TRAC'TfOljS,  a.  Causing  distraction  ;  dis- 
tracting ;  perplexing.  Cndworth. 

DIS-TRAC'TIVE,  a.  Causing  perplexity ;  dis- 
tracting.    *'  Distractive  cares."  Bjy.  Hall. 

DIS-TRAIN',  V.  a.  [L.  distnngo  ;  dls,  apart,  and 
stringo,  to  draw  tight ;  It.  aistringere ;  Norm. 
Fr.  desti'aindre ."]  \i.  distrained  ;  pp.  dis- 
training, DISTRAINED.] 

1.  t  To  restrain  ;  to  confine  ;  to  bind.  "  Held 
distrained  with  chains."  Chaucer. 

2.  t  To  rend  ;  to  tear.  Surrey. 

3.  {Law.)  To  seize  and  keep  as  a  pledge  in 
order  to  compel  the  performance  of  some  duty, 
such  as  the  payment  of  rent,  the  performance 
of  services,  an  appearance  in  court,  &c. : — to 
seize  for  debt.  Burrill. 

Here 's  Beaufort,  that  regards  not  God  nor  king, 
^  Hath  here  distrained  tlic  Tower  to  his  use.  Shak. 

DIS-TRAIN',  V.  n.     {Law.)  To  make  seizure. 

I  will  not  lend  money  to  my  superior,  upon  whom  I  can- 
not distrain  for  the  debt.  Camden. 

DJS-TRAIN'A-BLE,  a.  [Law.)  That  may  be  dis- 
trained ;  liable  to  be  distrained.        Blachstone. 

DIS-TRAIN'OR,  n.     {Law.)   One  who  distrains; 

the  party  distraining  goods  or  chattels.  Burrill. 

DJS-TRAINT',  n.     {Law.)  Seizure.  Bailey. 


[Fr.]      Absent    in 
.  [r.]   Chesterjield. 


DJS-  TRIiT  '     (dis-tra'), 
thought ;  abstracted  in  mind, 

t  DIS-TRA  UGHT'  (djs-trSLwt'),   p.  from    distract. 

Distracted.  —  See  Distract.  Spenser. 

DIS-TREAM',  V.  n.    To  flow  or  stream  forth,  [r.] 

A  swelling  tear  distreamcci  flora  every  eye.      Shenstone. 

D|S-TRESS',  n.     [L.  distnctio,  a  hinderance,  a 
"difficulty  ;  It.  distretta ;  Fr.  detresse.] 

1.  Calamity  ;  misery  ;  misfortune  ;  adversity  ; 
affliction  ;  trouble  ;  perplexity :  — state  of  danger. 

People  in  affliction  or  di^tre'is  cannot  be  hated  b:^  generous 
minds.  S.  Richardson. 

2.  Anguish  ;    agony  ;    pain  ;    suffering ;    as, 
*'  Distress  of  body." 

3.  {Law.)  The  taking  of  a  personal  _  chattel 
from  the  possession  of  the  wrong-doer,  into  the 


hands  of  the  party  injured,  as  a  pledge  for  the 
redress  of  injury,  the  performance  of  a  duty,  or 
the  satisfaction  of  a  demand:  —  the  thing  or 
chattel  distrained.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Adversity,  Affliction. 

D|S-TRESS',  V.  a.  [i.  distressed  ;  pp.  distress- 
ing, DISTRESSED.] 

1.  To  oppress  with  pain  or  calamity  ;  to  make 
miserable  ;  to  adlict ;  to  trouble  ;  to  perplex  ;  to 
embarrass ;  to  harass. 

I  will  distress  the  inliabitants  of  the  land.       Jcr.  x.  18. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  hapless  lexicography  that  not  only 

darkness  but  light  impedes  and  distresses.  Johnson. 

2.  {Law.)  To  seize;  to  distrain.        Johnson. 
Syn. —  Distressed  in  circumstances,  in  feeling,  by 

misfortune,  &c. ;  ajjlicted  by  the  loss  of  friends  ;  har- 
assed by  attacks  of  enemies  ;  perjtlexed  with  difficul- 
ties ;  troubled  with  cares.  —  See  Afflict. 

DIS-TRESS'JF:D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  di- 
tressed.  Scott. 

DJS-TRESS'FUL,  tt.  1.  Full  of  distress  or  trouble  ; 

causing  misery.     *'  Distressful  events."   Watts. 

2.   Proceeding  from   or   indicating   distress. 

"  Distressful  cries."  Pope. 

DIS-TRESS'FUL-LY,  ad.  To  a  distressing  de- 
gree ;  painfully.  "Distressfully  deaf."  Johnson. 

DJS-TRESS'ING,  a.  Harassing;  afflicting;  pain- 
ful; distressful;  as,  '*  A  distressing  accident." 

DIS-TRESS'ING,  n.  Distress;  calamity.  "Joy 
after  long  distressing."  Fletcher. 

DJS-TRIB'U-TA-BLE,  «.  That  may  be  distrib- 
uted. Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

DIS-TRiB'U-TA-RV-,  a.  That  distributes  :  — that 
is  or  may  be  distributed.  Williams. 

DIS-TRIB'UTE,  v.  a.  [L.  distnbtto,  distributus; 
disy  apart,  and  tribuo,  to  allot ;  It.  distribuire ; 
Sp.  distHbuir ;  Fr.  distribuer.]  [i.  distrib- 
uted;^^, distributing,  distributed.] 

1.  To  divide  amongst  more  than  two ;  to  ap- 
portion ;  to  deal  out ;  to  assign  ;  to  allot ;  to 
appropriate  ;  to  dispense  ;  to  administer. 

Justice  distributes  to  each  man  his  righl.  Di-j/den. 

2.  To  separate,  as  into  classes ;  to  arrange  in 
classes  ;  to  classify  ;  to  class.  Smart. 

3.  {Printing.)  To  separate,  as  types,  and  re- 
place them  in  their  cells  or  cases,  after  a  sheet 
has  been  printed  off.  Smart. 

4.  {Logic.)  To  apply  as  a  term  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class  which  it  denotes  ;  to  employ,  as 
a  term,  in  its  full  extent.  Whately. 

Syn.  —  See  Allot,  Dispense,  Divide,  Spread. 

DIS-TRIB'y-T^R,  n.     One  who  distributes. 

DIS-TRI-BU'TION,  n.  [L.  distrihutio  ;  It.  distn- 
biizione;  Sp.  distribucion ;  Fr.  distribution.'] 

1.  The  act  of  distributing,  dealing  out,  allot- 
ting or  dispensing ;  dispensation. 

Of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use  except  it  be  in  the  dis- 
tritution.  Bacon, 

2.  The  act  of  dividing  and  disposing  in  order 
the  parts  of  any  thing  ;  disposition.  Smart. 

3.  That  which  is  distributed.  *' Our  charita- 
ble distributions."  Atterbury. 

Syn.  —  See  Disposition. 

DIS-TRfB'y-TIVE,  u.  [It.  §  Sp.  distributive  ;  Fr. 
distributif] 

1.  That  distributes  ;  that  divides  and  assigns 
to  each  his  part.  "  Distributive  justice."  Swift. 
*'  DistHbutive  laws."     Hobbes. 

2.  {G^ram.)  That  denotes  one  of  two  or  more 
persons  or  things  taken  separately ;  as,  *'  A  dis~ 
tributive  adjective." 

Distributive  adjectives,  (Oram.)  adjectives  which 
denote  several  persons  or  things  taken  individually, 
as  each,  every,  either,  and  neither. 

DIS-TRiB'U-TiVE^LY,  at?.  By  distribution  ;  singly. 

DIS-TRIB'y-T|VE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
distributive.  Fell. 

DIS'TRICT,  n.  [L.  distringo,  distrietus,  to  stretch 
out,  also,  to  detain  ;  Low  L.  distringo^  distrietus, 
to  bind;  It.distretto;  S^.  distrito;  'Fr.distHct.] 
1.  {Law.)  In  old  law,  a  circuit  or  territory 
within  which  the  power  of  distraining  or  other 
coercive  authority  might  be  exercised; — in 
modern  law,  a  portion  of  territory,  as  of  a  state, 
county,  city,  or  to-ivn  defined  by  law  within 
which  a  certain  jurisdiction  or  authority  may  be 


exercised ;  a  civil  division  of  a  state  or  country 
for  judicial  or  other  purposes.  Bi/rrill. 

2.  A  region  within  given  lines  ;  a  province ; 
a  tract ;  a  territory. 
Those  districts  which  between  the  tropics  lie.     Blachnore. 

Syn. —  District  is  a  territorinl  division,  or  the  cir- 
cuit of  jurisdiction  ;  as,  "  A  district  for  a  school,  a 
court,"  &c.  ;  circuit  is  a  territory  visited  by  judges  for 
holding  courts  ;  a  county  or  shire  is  the  subdivision  of 
a  state  or  a  kingdom  for  the  administration  of  justice; 
a  province  is  a  subdivision  of  a  country,  or  a  foreign 
country  under  subjection  ;  a  rc;^on  is  a  territory  of 
indefinite  extent,  as  also  is  a  tract,  though  less  exten- 
sive than  a  region.  —  See  Land. 

DIS'TRiCT,  a.  1.  f  Harsh ;  rigorous;  strict. 
*'  The  rod  of  distiict  severity."  John  Fox. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  district.  Richardson. 

District  court,  a  court  which  has  cognizance  of  cer- 
tain causes  within  a  district,  —  A  district-court  in  the 
U.  S.  consists  of  a  single  judge,  and  acts  both  as  a 
court  of  common  law  ami  as  a  court  of  admiralty. 
Bumll.  —  District  attorney,^  prosecuting  officer  in  a 
judicial  district.  — Z)(s(rtc(jiirf^fi,  the  judge  of  a  judi- 
cial district.— />isfnce  school,  a  public  or  free  school 
within  a  district. 

DIS'TRICT,  V.  a.  \i.  districted  ;  pp.  district- 
ing, DiSTiilCTED.]  To  divide  or  lay  off  into 
districts.  Sinith. 

BIS-TRIC'TION,  «.    Sudden  display;  a  flash,  [r.] 
A  smile  breaks  out  with  the  brightest  distriction.      Collier. 

DIS-TROIJB'LE,  v.  a.     To  harass  ;  to  perplex. 

Wicklife. 

dTS" TRUST',  v.  a.  \dis  and  trust."]  [i.  dis- 
trusted ;  p/j.  distrusting,  distrusted.]  To 
regard  with  diffidence,  mistrust,  or  suspicion ; 
not  to  trust;  to  suspect;  to  discredit;  to  disbe- 
lieve ;  to  doubt. 

I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes.  Shak. 

Syn.—  See  Doubt. 

DIS-TRUST',  n.  L  Suspicion;  want  of  faith; 
want  of  confidence  in  another. 

Your  BOul's  above  the  baseness  of  distintst.         Dryden. 

2.  The  state  of  being  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion;  loss  of  credit;  discredit. 

To  me  reproach 
Rather  belongs,  distrust,  and  all  dispraise.  Milton. 

DiS-TRUST'^;R,  n.     One  who  distrusts.    Ed.  Rev. 

DIS-TRUST'FUL,  a.  1.  Full  of  distrust;  apt  to 
distrust ;  wanting  confidence  ;  suspicious;  mis- 
trustful ;  apprehensive. 

These  men  are  too  distrustful,  and  much  to  blame  to  use 
such  speeches.  Burton. 

2.  Not  confident ;  diffident ;  modest;  timorous. 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks.  Pope. 

Syil.  —  Distrustful  signifies  full  of  distrust,  or 
wanting  confidence;  suspicious,  having  suspicion; 
di^rfent,  wanting  confidence  in  one's  self;  apprchm- 
sivc,  having  apprehension.  Distrustful  of  another's 
integrity  j  suspicious  of  his  honesty  ;  diffident  of  one's 
self;  apprehensive  of  danger.  —  See  Bashfulness. 

DIS-TRUST'FUL-LV,  ad.  In  a  distrustful  man- 
ner ;  with  distrust. 

DiS-TRtJST'FUL-NKSS,  7i.  The  quality  of  being 
distrustful ;  want  of  confidence.  Knight. 

DiS-TRUST'jNG,  n.  Want  of  confidence  ;  suspi- 
cion.    "Uncivil  distrusting s."  Bjy.  Taylor. 

D)fS-TRtiST'L?SS,  a.  "Without  suspicion  or  dis- 
trust. *' A  disti-ustless  reliance  on  God."  Boyle. 

t  DiS-TUNE',  v.  a.     To  untune.      Sir  H,  Wotton. 

D^S-TURB',  V.  a.  [L.  disturbo;  dis,  apart,  and 
turbOj  to  throw  into  disorder;  turba,  from  Gr. 
T{;(tj37],  disorder ;  It.  disturbare ;  Sp.  disturbctr.] 
\i.  disturbed  ;  pp.  disturbing,  disturbed.] 

1.  To  agitate ;  to  put  into  irregular  motion  ; 
to  throw  into  confusion  ;  to  convulse.  Johnson. 

2.  To  rouse  from  a  state  of  repose ;  to  mo- 
lest; as,  "The  noise  disturbed  the  sleepers." 

The  bellows'  noise  disturbed  his  quiet  rest         Spenser. 

3.  To  interrupt ;  to  impede  ;  to  hinder.  "  Care 
disttirbs  study."  Johnson. 

4.  To  perplex  ;  to  disquiet;  to  trouble. 

You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  morning  light, 

As  something  had  disturbed  your  noble  sprite.    Dryden. 

5.  To  turn  off  or  aside  from  any  direction  ;  — 
with  from,     [r.] 

/  Distvrh 

His  inmost  counsels /rom  their  destined  aim.        3filton. 

Syn.  —  Disturbed  or  disquieted  by  noise  or  riot; 

discomposed  or  vexed  by  ill  treatment ;    interrupted  or 

molested   by   intruders;    perplexed   with    difficulties; 

troubled  with  domestic  trials. 
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tDJS-TtJEB',  n.  Confusion  ;  disturbance.  Milton. 

DJS-TURB'ANCE,  m.  1.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
turbed ;  interruption  of  a  quiet  or  settled  state  ; 
agitation ;  disorder ;  derangement ;  commotion ; 
tumult. 

Distta-bmices  on  earth  tlirough  female  snares.       Milion. 
2.  Perturbation  of  the  thoughts ;  confusion ; 
perplexity;  molestation.  Watts. 

Syn. — See  Agitation. 

DJS-TURB'pR,  n.    One  who  causes  disturbance. 

DIS-TtJRB'ING,  p.  u..     Causing  disturbance. 

t  DIS-TUEN',  V.  a.     To  turn  off  or  aside.    Daniel 

DIS'TYLE,  n.  [Gr.  UanUi.']  (Arch.)  A  portico 
of  two  columns.  Ogilvie. 

Dl-StJL'PHATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  containing 
one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  equiv- 
alents of  the  base.  Turner. 

DI-SUL'PHU-EfiT,  n.  [Gr.  Slg,  double,  and  Eng. 
siilphiiret.]  (Chem.)  A  compound  containing 
one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  two  equivalents 
of  some  other  substance.  Graham. 

t  DIS-U'Nl-POEM,  a.    Not  uniform.        Coventry. 

II  DIS-CtN'ION,  (dis-yun'yun)  [dis-yun'yun,  S.  E.  F. 
K.  Sm.  R.;  dis-u'ne-un,  IV.  P.  J.  Ja.],  n.  [It. 
disunione ;  Sp.  desunion  ;  Fr.  desunion.] 

1.  Separation  ;  disjunction.      "  The  disunion 
=  .  .  of  these  two  constituent  parts."      Horsley. 

2.  Breach  of  concord.     "  A  disunion  between 
the  two  houses."  Clarendon. 

II  DIS-UN'ION-IST,  re.  One  who  promotes  or  favors 
disunion.  North. 

Dls-y-NITE^  (dls-yu-nit'),  v.  a.  [It.  disunire; 
Sp.  desunir ;  Fr.  desunir.']     \i.  disunited  ;  pp. 

DISUNITING,  DISUNITED.] 

1.  To   separate ;  to  divide  ;  to  part ;    to  dis- 
join ;  to  dissociate ;  to  sever  ;  to  dissever. 

The  beast  they  then  divide,  and  disunite 

The  ribs  and  limbs,  observant  of  the  rite.  Pope. 

2.  To  set  at  variance  ;  to  interrupt  the  harmo- 
ny of.     "  O  nations,  never  be  disunited."  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Divide,  Separate. 
DIS-U-NITE',  V.  n.     To  fall  asunder ;  to  become 
separate  ;  to  part.  South. 

dIs-U-NIT'5E,  ji.  He  who,  or  thatwhich,  disunites. 

dIs-U'NI-TY  (dls-ya'ne-te),  n.  Want  of  unity  ;  a 
state  of  separation. 

Disunity  is  tlie  natural  property  of  matter.  More. 

DIS-U'§A(JE,  n.     1.  Cessation  of  use  or  custom. 
"  The  rest  to  be  abolished  by  disusage."  Hooker. 
2.  The  state  of  being  unaccustomed  or  inex- 
perienced. State  Trials,  1650. 
DlS-tJSB'  (dls-yus'),   n.     Cessation  of  use  or  cus- 
tom ;  desuetude. 

IJet  uB  not  stiile,  or  wealcen  by  disuse  or  contrary  practice, 
.  .  .  the  good  inclinations  of  nature.  Burrow. 

D1S-U§E'  (dis-yuz'),  v.  a.  \dis  and  use.  —  It. 
disusarei  Sp.  desiisar.']  [i.  disused;  pp.  Jyis- 
usiNG,  disused.] 

1.  To  desist  from  using  ;  to  cease  to  make  use 
of;  not  to  use.    "  Arms  long  disused."  Denham. 

2.  To    disaccustom  ;  —  generally    with    to. 
**Bion  long  disused  to  play."  Blacktock. 

D1|-vAl-U-A'TION,  n.  Act  of  disvaluing;  dis- 
grace ;  disreputation.  "  Disvahmtion  of  the 
power  of  the  Spaniard."  Bacon. 

DI§-VAL'yE  (diz-vSl'yv),  ''.  tz.  To  bring  into  dis- 
esteem ;  to  undervalue.  Shak. 

dI§-VAL'DE,  n.     Disregard  ;  disgrace.  B.  Jonson. 

tDi§-VAN-TA'5JE0ys,  a.Disadvantageous.DTO?/. 

t  DI§-VEL'OP,  V.  u,.     To  develop.  Bailey. 

t  DI§-VEN'TOEE,  re.     Disadventure.  Shelton. 

t  DI§-VI'§{;E,  v.  n.  To  take  off  the  visor,  or  mask 
which  covers  and  protects  the  visage.  Hall. 

dT§- VOUCH',  V.  a.  To  destroy  the  credit  of;  to 
contradict. 

Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouc?i.ed  another.    Shak. 

t  dIS-WArN',  v.  a.  To  direct  by  previous  notice  ; 
to  warn  against.  "  Siswaminy  me  .  .  .  from 
coming  to  Theobold's."  Williams. 

tDtS-WIT',  V.  a.    To  divest  or  deprive  of  wit. 

tDIS-WIT'T^D,  ».    Mad;  distracted.    Drayton. 

t  DIS-w6nT',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  accustomed 
usage ;  to  disaccustom.  Bp.  Hall. 


tDlS-WORK'MAN-SHIP  (dis-wurk'-),  n.  Ill  or 
bad  workmanship.  Heywood. 

fDlS-WOR'SHIP  (dis-wUr'shjp),  re.  A  cause  of 
disgrace.  Milton. 

t  DIT, re.  1.  [A.  S.  dihtan,  to  write  ;  Ger.  dichteii.  — 

See  Ditty.]  A  ditty ;  a  poem ;  a  tune.  Spenser. 

2.  [L.  dictum.}    A  word ;  a  decree.    Kelham. 

t  DIT,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  dyttan.l    To  close  up.  More. 

t  DI-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  dito,  ditatus,  to  enrich.] 
The  act  of  enriching.  Bp.  Hall. 

DITCH,  re.  [A.  S.  die ;  Dut.  dyk  ;  Ger.  deich,  a 
dike,  deicher,  a  ditcher.  —  See  Dig,  and  Dike.] 

1.  A  narrow  channel  or  trench  dug  in  the 
earth  for  the  passage  or  the  reception  of  water. 

Sudden  the  ditches  swell,  the  meadows  swim.      Thojnson. 

2.  A  long,  narrow  receptacle  of  water  in  the 
earth  ;  —  sometimes  used  of  a  rivulet  or  brook 
in  contempt.  Bacon. 

3.  (Fort.)  An  excavation,  fosse,  moat,  or 
trench  made  round  the  works  of  a  fortification, 
and  furnishing  the  earth  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  rampart  and  parapet.  Campbell. 

Ditches  are  of  two  Iliads,  wet  and  dry;  but,  in  modern  for- 
tificition,  the  dry  ditch  is  considered  preferable  to  the  wet 
one.  StQcqueier, 

DITCH,  V.  re.  [A.  S.  dician.  —  See  Dig.]  [i. 
ditched  ;  pp.  ditching,  ditched.]  To  make 
a  ditch.  Swift, 

DITCH,  V.  a.    1.  To  surround  with  a  ditch,  trench, 

or  moat.  Barret. 

2.  To  dig  a  ditch,  or  ditches,  in.  Craig. 

DITCH'BtJR,  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Arc- 
tium ;  the  clotbur ;  common  burdock.  Ash. 


dItCH'-DP-LIV'^EED   (-erd),  a. 
in  a  ditch. 


Brought  forth 
Shak. 


DITCH'i^R,  re.    One  who  digs  ditches.         .Tewett. 
DITCH'ING,  re.    The  art  of  forming  ditches. 
DITCH'-LIKE,  u,.     Resembling  a  ditch.     Savage. 
t  DITE,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  dihtan.}     To  make  ready. 

His  hideous  club  aloft  he  dites.  Spenser. 

DI-TET-EA-HE'DEAL,  a.  [Gr.  Us  and  tetrahe- 
dral.]  (Min.)  Being  tetrahedral  with  dihedral 
summits.  Clarke. 

DI'TH?-I§M,  re.  [Gr.  Us,  two,  and  Bi6s,  god.]  The 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  two  gods,  a  good  and 
an  evil  one  ;  dualism ;  Manicheism.  Cudworth. 

DI'TH?-IST,  re.  One  who  believes  in  ditheism. 
"  To  reason  with  pagan  ditheists."  Bolingbroke. 

Dl-THe-IS'TJC,  ;  (j_     Relating  to  ditheism. 

DI-TH5-IS'T!-CAL,  )  Bolingbroke. 

DITH'Y-EAMB  (dIth'e-rSmb),  re.  [Gr.  StSbfiafilSos  ; 
L.  dithyrambus.}  A  hymn  in  honor  of  Bacchus, 
full  of  wild  transport ;  a  dithyrambic  hymn. 

The  dithyramb  with  clamors  dissonant.        Holland. 

DITH-Y-E.\M'BIC,  a.  [Gr.  SiSvpaiilSiKd;  ;  L.  dithy- 
ratnbicus  ;  It.  5^  Sp.  ditirambieo ;  Fr.  dithyram- 
bique.}  Relating  to  a  dithyramb  ;  wild  ;  enthu- 
siastic. "  His  [Pindar's]  impetuous  dithyrambic 
tide."  Cowley. 

DITH-Y-EAM'BIC,  re.  1.  A  song  in  honor  of  Bac- 
chus ;  a  dithyramb.  Roscommon. 
2.  Any  poem  written  with  wildness  and  en- 
thusiasm. "  Pindar  and  other  writers  of  dithy- 
rambics."  Walsh. 

t  DI"TION  (dish'un),  re.  [L.  ditio.}  Dominion  ; 
sovereignty  ;  rule  ;  sway.  Evelyn. 

Di'TONE,  re.  [Gr.  5irovof  ;  liip,  two,  andriii/o;,  tone.] 
(Mus.)  A  double  tone  ;  the  greater  third ;  an 
interval  of  two  whole  tones.  Moore. 

Dl-TRf-CHOT'O-MOtjS,  a.  [Gr.  ih, 
two,  '■pt;\;ou,  in  three  places,  and  Tifivoi, 
to  cut.]  (Bot.)  Divided  in  two  or  three 
ramifications,  as  a  stem.        Loudon. 

DIT'RI-GLYPH  [dit're-glif,  Sm.  CI 
Branded  de-tri'gljf,  C*.],  n.  [Gr.  (5/?,  two,  T-pf??,' 
three,  and  yAO0w,  to  carve.]  (Arch.)  An  arrange- 
ment of  intercolumniations  in  the  Doric  order, 
by  which  two  triglyphs  are  obtained  in  the  frieze 
between  the  triglyphs  that  stand  over  the  col- 
umns. Brande. 

DI-TEO-jGHE'AN,  a.  [Gr.  iiTp6-)(^a.iog,  a  double 
trochee;  L.  ditrochceus.}  Containing  two  tro- 
chees. Ed.  Rev. 


DI-TRO'jCHEE,  re.  [Gr.  i,rpo;^tt?os.]  (Pros.)  A 
double  trochee.  Clarke. 

DJT-TAN'DIJR,  re.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  ap- 
plied to  a  plant  of  the  genus  Lepidium,  or  pep- 
perwort,  of  which  the  most  common  species  is 
Lepidium  sativum,  or  common  cress.    Johnson. 

DIT'TA-NY,  re.  [Gr.  SUraiivos ;  AiVri;,  a  mountain 
of  Crete ;  L.  dictamnus  ;  It.  dittamo  ;  Fr.  die- 
tame.']  (Bot.)  An  aromatic  perennial  plant; 
dittany  of  Crete ;  Origanum  dictamnus.  Miller, 

DIT'TAY,  re.  [L.  dictum.']  (Scottish  Law.)  A 
criminal  accusation ;  indictment.        Jamieson. 

DiT'TIED  (dit'tjd),   a.     Sung  ;  adapted  to  music. 
Who,  with  his  soft  pipe  and  smaoQi-dUtied  song.    Milton. 

DIT'TO,orf.  or  re.  [L.  cKctes,  said  ;  It.  rfeWo.]  As 
said,  or  as  aforesaid  ;  the  same  thing  repeated; 

—  usually  contracted  and  written  do. 

DIT-TOL'0-pY,  re.  [Eng.  ditto,  and  Gr.  Xdyos. 
a  discourse. J    A  double  reading.  Crabb. 

DIT'TY,  re.     [A.  S.  dihtan,  to  compose,  to  write. 

—  Belg.  iSr  Dut.  dicht,  a  poem.  —  Ger.  dichten,  to 
write  poetry.  —  L.  dico,  dietus,  to  say.]  A  little 
poem  to  be  sung  ;  a  song;  a  lay. 

His  annual  wound,  in  Lebanon,  allured 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 

In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day.  Milion. 

Syn.  —  See  Song. 

DIT'TY-ING,  re.  The  singing  of  ditties.  "Your 
cheerful  dittyhig."  Fletcher. 

Dl-y-EE'SJS,  re.  [Gr.  Siolipricis ;  lia,  intensive, 
and  dupiw,  to  void  urine.]  (Med.)  An  excessive 
flow  of  urine.  Brande. 

DI-U-EET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  5iovpr}TiK6i ;  L.  diureticus  ; 
It.  cSf  Sp.  diuretico  ;  Fr.  diiiretiquc]  (Med.) 
Tending  to  promote  a  copious  discharge  of 
urine.  'ioung. 

DI-y-EET'IC,  re.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  has 
the  property  of  increasing  the  secretion  of 
urine.  Dimglison. 

DI-y-EET'I-CAL-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
diuretic,     [r.]  Seott. 

Di-UR'NAL,  a.  [L.  diurnus ;  dies,  a  day  ;  It.  § 
Sp.  diumo  ;  Fr.  diurne.'] 

1.  Relating  to  or  constituting  the  day  ;  daily ; 
quotidian.  "The  diurnal  hours."  Prior. 

Some  better  warmth  to  cherish 
Our  limbs  benumbed  ere  this  diwnal  star 
Leave  cold  the  night.  Milton. 

2.  Performed  in  a  day.  "  The  diurnal  revo- 
lution of  the  sun."  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Daily. 

DI-iJR'NAL,  re.  1.  f  A  journal;  a  day-book;  a 
daily  paper.    "  "Writers'  of  diur7ials."        Tatler. 

2.  (Ornith.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  raptorial  birds, 
including  those  which  fly  by  day  and  have  lateral 
eyes.  Brande. 

3.  (Ent.)  One  of  a  family  of  lepidopterous 
insects  which  fly  chiefly  during  the  day.  Brande. 

DI-tJR'NAL-IST,  a.    A  journalist,  [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

DI-UR'NAL-LY,  ad.  Daily  ;  every  day.  [r.]  Tatlfr. 

Dl-UR'NAL-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  diur- 
nal or  daily.  Scott. 

tDI-UR-NA'TIpN,  re.  The  act  of  remaining  dur- 
ing the  day.   '  Hall. 

DI-y-TUR'NAL,  a.  ['L.  ditdurnus.']  Lasting;  of 
long  contiiiuance.     [r.]  Milton. 

Di-y-TUR'NI-TV,  re.  [L.  diuturnitas  ;  It.  diutur- 
nita;  Sp.  diuiurnidad.']  Length  of  duration; 
continuance  of  time,     [r.]  Browne. 

DI-VAN'  (de-v&n'),  re.  [Per.  diio&n.  A  word  used 
in  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Arabia.  —  "  The  earliest 
acceptation  in  which  we  find  it  employed  is  that 
of  a  muster-roll,  or  military  pay-book."  P.  Cyc.'\ 

1.  The  great  council  of  the  Turkish  empire ; 
the  Turkish  council  of  state.  Brande. 

2.  The  saloon  or  hall  where  a  council  is  held ; 
a  state-chamber  or  room  where  company  is  re- 
ceived. P.  Cye. 

3.  A  seat  at  the  sides  of  a  council-chamber  ; 
a  sofa.  P.  Cyc. 

4.  A  collection  of  poems  by  one  and  the 
same  author.  "The  divan  of  Sadi."  "The 
divan  of  Hafiz."'  Brande. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  tJ,  Y,  long ;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  fJ,  Y,  short;   A,  ]J,  J,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAE,  fAst,  FALL;   h£iE,  HEE  ; 
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DIVIDE 


5,  Any  council  assembled. 

Forth  rushed  in  haete  the  great  consulting  peers, 
Raised  from  the  dark  divan.  Milton, 

DI-VAP-Q-RA'TION,  n.    {Cheiyi.)  The  driving  out 
of  vapors  by  means  of  fire,     [it.]  Crabb. 

DI-VAll'I-CATE,  V.  n.     [L.  divanco,  divaricatus  ; 
dis,  apart,  and  vaHco,  to  stretch  the  legs.]     [«. 

mVAllICATED  ;       pp.     DIVARICATING,     DIVARI- 
CATED.] 

1.  To  Open  wide ;  to  part  itself  into  two  ;  to 
be  stretched  apart ;  to  stride.  Wnodioard. 

2.  {Bot.')  To  diverge  at  an  obtuse  angle  ;  to 
be  widely  divergent.  P.  Cyc. 

DI-VAR'I-CATE,  v.  a.    To  divide  into  two.  Grew. 

Di-VAR'I-CATE,    a.      {Nat.   Hist.)    Spread    out 
widely  ;  widely  divergent.  Brande. 

DI-VAR-I-CA'TION,  7i.     [Fr.  divaHcation.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  divaricated  or  forked  ;  a 
divergence  ;  a  forking.  *'  A  divaneation  of  the 
way."  Ray. 

2.  A  disagreement  in  opinion.  Broione. 

3.  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  crossing  or  intersection  of 
fibres  at  different  angles.  Maunder. 

DIVE,  V.  rt.     [A.  S.  dippan;  Dut.  doopen.  —  See 

DH\]       [i.  DIVED  ;  pp.  DIVING,  DIVED.] 

1.  To  plunge  voluntarily  under  water  or  other 
liquid  with  the  head  first, 


Not  so  bold  Arnall;  with  a  weight  of  akuU 
Furious  he  dives. 


Pope. 


Great  northern  diver,  or  loon 
(  Culymbiis  glacialia). 


2.  To  go  down,  move,  or  remain  under  water 
in  search  of  something. 

The  poor  Indiana  are  eaten  up  by  them  [crocodilea]  when 
they  dive  for  pearl.  lialeigh, 

3.  To  go  deep  into  any  subject ;  to  penetrate. 
"  To  dive  into  the  nature  of  things."        Locke. 

DIVE,  V.  a.     To  explore  by  diving,    [ii.] 

The  Curtii  bravely  dived  the  gulf  of  fame.         Denham. 

fDI-VEL',  v.  a.  [L.  divello.]  To  pluck  or  pull 
asunder  ;  to  sever.  Browne. 

DI-VEL'LJfINT,  rt.    Drawing  asunder,  [r.]  Smart. 

DI-VEL'LT-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  dis,  apart,  and  vel- 
^■ico,  to  pluck.]     To'puU;  to  tear,     [r.]     Todd. 

DI'VlglR,  n.     1.  One  who  dives, 

'  2.    {Ornith.)   A 

web-footed  water- 
fowl, of  the  order 

Anseres  and  family 

Colymbid<B,  closely 

allied  to  the  grebe, 

and  so  called  from 

its  habit  of  diving 

very  frequently.     Gray. 
fDI'VERB,   n.      [L.  diverhium.']     A  by- word  ;  a 

proverb.  Burton. 

DI-VER-B^R-A'TIpN,  n.  [L.  diverbero^  diverbera- 

tuSi  to  separate.]     A  sounding  through.    Craig. 

D|-VER^E',  V.  n.  [L.  diverffo;  dis,  apart,  and 
verffo,  to  turn  ;  It.  divergere  ;  Sp.  divergir ;  Fr. 
diverger.]  [^^  diverged  ;  pp.  diverging,  di- 
verged.] To  tend  various  ways  from  one 
point ;  —  opposed  to  converge. 

The  raya  proceeding  from  nigh  objects  do  more  divfroe, 
and  those  from  distant  objecte  leas.  Derham. 

DI-VER^E'M?NT,n.    Divergence.  Clarke. 

DI-VER'^^NCE,  n.  [It.  divergenza ;  Sp.  diver- 
gencia ;  Fr.  divergence.^  The  act  of  diverging ; 
a  proceeding  in  different  directions  from  one 
pomt ;  —  opposed  to  convergence.  **  Divergence 
of  sound."  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Dl-VER'9^.N-C  Y,  n.  Same  as  Divergence.  Paley. 

DI-VER'^ENT,  «.  [It.  §  Sp.  divergente;  Fr.  di- 
vergejit]  Tending  to  various  parts  from  one 
point,  as  two  or  more  lines;  separating  from 
each  other  ;  —  opposed  to  convergent.   Johtison. 

DI-VERg^/{NG,  p.  a.  Tending  various  ways  from 
one  point,  as  two  or  more  lines ;  divergent. 

DI-VER^'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  diverging  manner. 

dPV5R§  (di'verz),  a.  [L.  diversus;  diSy  apart, 
and  vertOy  to  turn  ;  Fr.  divers.l 

1.  t  Differing  ;  unlike  ;  diverse.     "  A  prey  of 
divers  colors  of  needle-work."  Judg.  v.  30. 

2.  Several ;  sundry  ;  more  than  one  ;  various  ; 
many  ;  numerous.  ''Divers  miracles."  Heb.  ii.  4. 


J8®=  Divers  and  diverse  are  both  derived  from  L. 
diversus-^  and  they  were  formerly  used  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  but  good  usage  has  now  affixed  to  them  dif- 
ferent meanings. —  ^'■Divers  implies  diflerence  only  ; 
diverse,  difference  with  opposition.  'Thus,  tlie  sev- 
eral evangelists  narrate  tliesairie  events  in  diocra  man- 
ners, but  not  in  diverse.^  "     Dr.  Trench. 

DI'V^R^-CdL'QRED  (-kul'hird),  a.  Having  va- 
rious colors.  ""With  divers-colored  fans."  ^hak. 

Dl'V^lRSE,  a.  [L.  diversus  \  It.  ^  Sp.  diverso  ; 
Fr.  divers.  —  See  Divers.]  Turned  from  one 
another  ;  different ;  varied  ;  diversified ;  vary- 
ing ;  unlike.  "  Four  great  beasts  came  up  from 
the  sea,  diverse  one  from  another."  Dan.  vii.  3. 

DI'VjpRSE,  ad.    In  different  directions  ;  diversely. 

His  pflpers  light  fly  diverse,  tossed  in  air.  Pope. 

t  Dt- VERSE',  V.  71.  To  turn  aside.  *'  The  red- 
cross  knight  diversed.'*  Spenser. 

DI'Vf.RSE-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  diverse  manner  ;  va- 
riously ;  differently. 

The  gifts  of  God  are  .  .  .  diversely  bestowed.        Hooker. 

2.  In  different  directions. 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail.  Pope. 

DI-VER'S;-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  diver- 
sified. Boyle. 

DJ-VER-SI-FI-CA'TION,  n.     [It.  diver sijlcazione.'] 

1.  The  act  of  diversifying  or  making  various 
in  form  or  in  quality  ;  a  varying. 

2.  The  state  of  being  diversified ;  variation ; 
modification  ;  alteration  ;  change.  "  Colors  .  .  . 
produced  by  diversifications  of  the  light."  Boyle. 

Dr-VER'S{-FlED  (de-ver'se-fid),  ^.  t*.  Made  dif- 
ferent :  various. 


DI-VER'Sr-FORM, 
ous  form. 


Varying  in  form ;  of  vari- 
Smart. 


DI-VER'SI-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  diversus^  different,  and 
facio,  to  make;  It.  diversijicare ;  Sp.  diversi- 
Jicar ;  Fr.  diversifie}\']  [i.  diversified  ;  pp.  di- 
versifying, diversified.] 

1.  To  make  different;  to  distinguish,  as  one 
thing  from  another.  "Species,  as  much  sepa- 
rated and  diversified  one  from  another."  Locke. 

2.  To  make  various;  to  mark  with  variety; 
to  vary  ;  to  variegate.  "  The  country  being  di- 
versified between  hills  and  dales."  Sidney. 

It  was  easier  for  Homer  to  find  proper  sentiments  for  Gre- 
cian generals  than  for  Milton  to  diversify  hia  infernal  council 
with  proper  cliaracters.  '  Addison. 

DI-V^R-SIL'O-aUENT,  a.  [L.  diversus,  different, 
and  eloquor,  to  speak.]  Speaking  in  different 
ways ;  speaking  variously.  Craig. 

DI-VER'SION,  n.  [It.  diverzione;  Sp.  §  Fr.  di- 
version."} 

1.  The  act  of  diverting  or  turning  aside. 
''Diversion  of  it  [sap]  to  the  sprouts."    Bacon. 

2.  That  which  diverts  or  draws  aside ;  that 
which  allures  the  mind  from  study  or  from  grave 
pursuits;  sport;  play;  pastime;  amusement; 
recreation ;  entertainment ;  divertisement. 

Such  ijroductions  of  wit  and  humor  as  expose  vice  and 
folly  furnisli  useful  diversion  to  readers.  Addison. 

3.  {Mil.)  The  act  of  drawing  the  enemy  off 
from  some  design  by  threatening  or  attacking  a 
distant  part.  Johnson. 

j^p"  The  word  diversion  means  no  more  than  that 
which  diverts  or  turns  us  aside  from  ourselves,  and  in 
this  way  helps  us  to  forget  ourselves  for  a  little."  Dr. 
Trench. 

Syn.  — See  Amusement. 

DJ-VER'SI-TY,  n.  [L.  diversitas  ;  It.  diversith  ; 
Sp.  diversidad ;  Fr.  diversite."] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  diverse  ; 
difference  ;  dissimilitude  ;  unlikeness. 

Then  is  there  in  this  diversity  no  contrariety.      Hooker, 

2.  Variety  ;  different  kinds.  Hooker. 

Society  cannot  subsist  without  a.  diversity  of  stations.  Rogers. 

3.  Distinct  being ;  not  identity.  "  The  ideas 
of  identity  and  diversity.*'  Locke. 

4.  The  state  of  being  made  various ;  varie- 
gation. 

Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Difference,  Variety. 

tDi-V^R-SiV'p-LENT,  a.  [L.  diversus,  differ- 
ent, and  volenSf  wishing.]  Desiring  different 
things.  "  You  diversivolerU  la.vfyeT."  J.  Webster. 

DI'VJglRS-LY,  ad.    See  Diversely. 


DI-VERT',  V.  a.  [L.  diverto  ;  dis,  apart,  and  ver- 
to,  to  turn ;  It.  divertere ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  divertir.'] 
\i.  diverted  ;  pp.  diverting,  diverted.] 

1.  To  draw  away  from  ;  to  turn  aside. 

They  diverted  raillery  from  improper  objects,  and  gave  a 
new  turn  to  ridicule.  Addison. 

2.  To  allure  from  study,  from  business,  or 
from  any  thing  with  which  the  mind  is  seriously 
occupied;  to  please;  to  amuse;  to  entertain; 
to  recreate. 

An  ineeniouB  gentleman  did  divert  or  instruct  the  king- 
dom by  his  papers.  Swift. 

3.  f  To  subvert;  to  destroy.  Shak, 
Syn.  — See  Amuse,  Jest. 

DI-VERT',  V.  n.  To  practise  diversion;  to  turn 
aside  ;  to  diverge.  Philips. 

DI-VERT'ER,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  diverts. 

tDt-VERT'|-CLE,«.  A  turning ;  a  by-way.  Hales. 

DI-VERT'ING,^.  a.  Affording  diversion  or  amuse- 
ment ;  exhilarating  ;  divertive.  Cowper. 

DJ-VERT'tNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  manner  that  diverts. 

DI-VERT'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  affording 
diversion,     [r.]  Scott. 

D{-VER'TI§E  [de-ver'tjz,  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
di-ver-tiz',  IT'6.],r.  a.  [See  Divert.]  To  please; 
to  amuse  ;  to  entertain  ;  to  recreate ;  to  divert. 

Let  orators  instruct,  let  them  divertise,  and  let  them 
move  us.  Dryden. 

DI-VER'TI^E-MENT,  n.  [Fr.  divertissement.'] 
Diversion;  recreation;  amusement.  "  He  has 
no  relish  to  such  dlvertisements.'*  Tucker, 

j8®=°  "  This  old  word,  in  modern  use,  has  a  half 
French  pronunciation  (de-vgr'tez-mong'),  and  signi- 
fies a  short  ballet,  or  other  entertainment,  between 
the  acts  of  longer  pieces."     Smart. 

D(-VER'TIVE,  a.  Recreative;  amusing;  divert- 
ing.    "  Divertive  tsihles."  Boyle. 

DI-VEST',  v.  a.  [L.  devestio  ;  de,  priv.,  and  vestio, 
to  clothe  ;  It.  divestire  ;  Fr.  devHir.']  \i.  divest- 
ed ;  pp.  DIVESTING,  DIVESTED.]  To  strip ;  to 
deprive  ;  to  disarm  ;  to  strip  :  —  opposed  to  in- 
vest; as,  **  To  divest  a  man  of  clothing,  of  arms, 
of  honor,  or  of  office."  —  See  Devest. 

DI-VES'TI-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  divested;  capa- 
ble of  being  stripped.  Boyle. 

DI-VES'TI-TURE,  n.  {Law.)  The  surrender  of 
property.  Maunder. 

DJ-VfeST'MJglNT,  n.  Act  of  divesting.  [E.]Co/m(?(7e. 

t  DI-VEST'URE,  7t.    The  act  of  putting  off.  Boyle. 

DI- VID' A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  divided ;  divisi- 
ble. "  llard  and  not  easily  dividable."  Pearce. 
2.  f Divided;  separate;  different.  Shak. 

DIVI-DIVI,  n.  {Com.)  The  astringent  part  of 
the  Ceesalpinia  coriarea  ;  — used  in  tanning  and 
dyeing.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

t  Dl-ViD'ANT,  «..     Different ;  separate.       Shak. 

DI-VIDE',  v.  a.  [L.  divido  ;  It.  dividere  ;  Sp.  di~ 
vidir ;  Fr.  diviser.']  \i.  divided  ;  pp.  divid- 
ing, DIVID-  D.] 

1.  To  part  into  two  or  more  pieces  ;  to  sepa- 
rate into  parts  ;  to  sever ;  to  sunder. 

IXvide  the  living  child  in  two,  and  give  half  to  the  one  and 
half  to  the  other.  1  Kings  iii.  ^5. 

2.  To  keep  apart  or  separate,  as  by  a  parti- 
tion; to  interpose  a  barrier  between. 

You  must  go 
Where  seas,  and  winds,  and  deserts  will  divide  you.  Drydtn. 

3.  To  disunite  in  opinion,  feeling,  or  interest ; 
to  cause  to  be  discordant ;  to  set  at  variance. 

There  shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided.      Luke  xii.  52. 

4.  To  distribute  ;  to  share  ;  to  allot ;  to  deal 
out ;  to  give  in  shares.  "  A  right  to  divide  the 
earth  by  families."  Locke. 

5.  {Com.)  To  apportion,  as  dividends  or  prof- 
its, among  shareholders.  Craig. 

6.  To  separate  into  two  parts,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  legislative  body,  in  order  to  determine 
a  vote.  Craig. 

gyn,  —  To  divide  is  to  disunite  or  separate  into  two 
parts  ;  to  disti-ibute  is  to  divide  or  separate  info  several 
parts.  A  town  is  divided  by  a  river  passing  through 
it ;  countries  are  divided  into  districts,  provinces,  or 
counties,  and  are  separated  by  mountains  and  seas.  — 
Opinions,  mindSj&c,  are  rfu;(f/e(7;  corporeal  substances 
are  separated  or  parted ;  a  sum  of  jnoney,  or  favors, 
are  distributed.  —  See  Separate. 
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DI-VIDE',  V.  n.  1.  To  be  parted  or  severed ;  to 
part;  to  sunder;  to  separate. 

To  right  and  left  the  front 
Divided,  and  to  either  flanic  retired.  Mlton. 

2.  To  break  friendship  ;  to  be  set  at  variance. 
"  Brothers  dhide."  Shak. 

3.  To  be  of  different  opinions. 
Commentators  and  critics  have  divided  upon  tliis  matter. 

lyaiertand. 

4.  (Legislation.)  To  form  into  two  groups,  in 
order  to  determine  a  vote.  Clarke. 

DI-VlDE',  n.  (Topography.)  A  ridge  of  land 
separating  the  affluents  of  one  stream  from 
those  of  another  ;  water-shed.  Eliot. 

D!-VID'J;D,  p.  a.  1.  Formed  into  divisions  ;  parted. 

2.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  leaves  cut  into  divisions, 

extending  to  the  midrib  or  to  the  leaf-stalk.Gray. 

Dl-vrD'^D-LY,  ad.     In  parts  ;  by  divisions. 

DiV'I-DEND,  m.  [L.  diiidencium,  that  istobedivid 
ed  ;  It.  dividenda  ;  Sp.  dividendo ;  Fr.  dividende.] 

1.  A  share  ;  a  division  ;  —  especially  a  share 
or  sum  paid  to  creditors  out  of  the  estate  of  a 
bankrupt,  or  to  proprietors  from  the  interest  or 
annual  income  of  a  bank  or  other  stock. 

2.  {Arith.)  The  number  or  quantity  given  to 
be  divided.  Pike. 

t  DlV'1-DENT,  n.     1.  Division  ;  share.  Fox. 

2.  One  who  divides  ;  a  divider.     Harrin()io?i. 
Dl-VfD'5R,  /I.    He  who,  or  that  which,  divides. 
D!-VID'^R§,  ti.pl.     An  instrument  for  dividing 
lines,  describing  circles,  &c.  Eliot. 

D!-VID'{NG,  n.     Separation.  Heb.  iv.  12. 

DI-VID'ING,  p.  u.     Separating;  making  division. 
DI-VID'U-AL,  a.  Divided ;  shared  in  common,  [r.] 

And  her  reign, 
"With  thousand  lesser  lights,  dividual  Holds,       Milton. 

DI-VID'U-AL-LY,  ad.     In  a  divided  manner. 

DI-VID'y-OUS,  a.  [L.  dimduus.']  Divided  ;  di. 
vidual.     [r.]  Coleridge. 

DIV-I-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  dicinatio ;  It.  divina- 
zione  ;  Sp.  divinacion  ;  Fr.  divination.'] 

1.  The  act  of  divining  ;  the  art  or  the  act  of 
foretelling  future  events  by  certain  superstitious 
experiments  and  observations  arbitrarily  insti- 
tuted, or  by  the  inspection  of  entrails,  flame, 
cakes,  wine,  flight  of  birds,  &c. ;  observation  of 
the  planets,  stars  and  clouds,  and  sometimes 
by  the  alleged  influence  of  spirits  or  the  divine 
afflatus.  London  Ency. 

Certain  tokens  they  noted  in  hirds,  or  in  the  entrails  of 
beasts,  or  by  otlier  like  frivolous  divinations.  Hooker. 

2.  A  conjectural  presage  or  prediction. 

Tell  thou  thy  earl  his  divination  lies.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Prophecy. 
DIV'f-NA-TpR,  n.     [L.]     A  diviner.  Burton. 

DI-VIN'A-TO-RY  [de-vln'si-tiir-e,  K.C.Wb. ;  de-vi'- 
n?-tur-e,  Ja.  ;  div'e-ua-tur-e,  Nm.],  a.  [It.  iSrSp. 
divinatorio ;  Fr.  divinatoire.']  Pertaining  to 
divination,     [r.]  Raleigh. 

DJ-vIne',  a.  \h. diviniis  ;  dimis,agoi\  It.  §  Sp. 
difiiio  ;  Fr.  divin.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  God.  **  Partak- 
ers of  the  divine  nature."  2  Pet.  i.  4. 

2.  Proceeding  from  God  ;  not  natural ;  not 
hunran.     *' Z'iVi/ie  revelation."  Clarke. 

3.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  God ;  excellent 
in  a  supreme  degree;  godlike.  "The  dirinest 
and  richest  mind."  Dacies. 

4.  Appropriated  to  God  ;  heavenly  ;  spirit- 
ual ;  holy  ;  sacred.     "  Divine  songs."       Watts. 

5.  tPresageful  ;  divining.  "His  heart,  di- 
vine of  something  ill."  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Holy. 

DI-VINE',  n.  1.  A  minister  of  the  gospel ;  a 
priest ;  a  clergyman. 

Claudio  must  die  to-morrow;  let  him  be  furnished  with 
divines.  S/iafc. 

2.  One  versed  in  divinity;  a  theologian. 
"  Our  most  eminent  divines."  Spectator. 

Syn. —  A  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  a  clerffyman,  is 
a  divine  ;  a  profes.sor  of  divinity  or  theology  is  a  the- 
ologian or  a  learned  dimne See  Clergyman. 

D[-VlNE',  V.  a.  [L.  divino  ;  It.  divinare  ;  Fr.  di- 
viner.T,    [i.  divined  ;  pp.  divining,  divined.] 

1.  To  foretell ;  to  predict;  to  presage.  "The 
prophets  that  divine  lies."  Ezek.  xiii.  9. 

2.  t  To  make  divine ;  to  deify.  Spenser. 


DJ-VINE',  V.  n.  1.  To  foretell  or  predict  by  divi- 
nation, or  by  some  superstitious  or  supernatu- 
ral means  ;  to  utter  prognostications.  "  Divine 
to  me  by  the  familiar  spirit."  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8. 
2.  To  conjecture ;  to  guess.  "  He  has  di- 
vined rightly."  Dryden. 

DI-VINE'LY,  ad.  In  a  divine  manner;  by  the 
agency  of  God ;  supremely  ;  excellently. 

DI-VlNE'NesS,    n.     1.  The  quality  of  being  di- 
vine ;  divinity.  Shaftesbury. 
2.  Supreme  excellence.  Shak. 

DI-VIN'jpR,  n,    1.  One  who  divines  or  practises 
divination  ;  a  conjurer.     "  Witches,  magicians, 
diviners^  and  sucbi  inferior  seducers."    Browne. 
2.  One  who  guesses  ;  a  conjecturer.     "  A  no- 
table diviner  of  thoughts."  Locke. 

DI-VlN'^R-ESS,  n.    A  prophetess,    [r.]    Dryden. 

DIVING,  n.    The  act  of  descending  into  the  water. 

DIV'ING,  p.  a.     Passing  or  going  under  water. 

DIV'ING— BELL,  n.  A  machine  or  apparatus  in 
the  form  of  a  bell  or  an  inverted  cup,  by  means 
of  which  persons  may  descend  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  remain  for  some  time 
without  injury  to  the  health  while  executing  va- 
rious operations,  respiration  being  sustained  by 
the  compressed  air  in  the  upper  portion.  Brande. 


fDI-VIN'I-FIED  (-fld), 
divine  nature. 


u..      Participating  of  the 
Partheneia  Sacra,  1633. 


Sp. 


DI-VIN'ING-ROD,  n.  A  forked  branch,  usually 
of  hazel,  said  to  be  useful  for  discovering  mines 
or  water  under  the  ground.  P.  Cyc. 

DI-VIN'I-TY,  n.     [L.  divinitas  ;  It.  divinita 
divinidad ;  Fr.  divinite.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  divine  ;  the  nature  of 
God;  participation  of  the  nature  of  God;  di- 
vine nature  ;  deity ;  godhead. 

He  attributes  divinity  to  other  things  than  God.  Stillingfieet. 

2.  God  ;  the  Deity  ;  the  Supreme  Being. 

'Tia  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us.  Addiaon. 

3.  A  celestial  being  ;  an  angel.  "  Subser- 
vient divinities."  Cheyne. 

4.  A  false  god  ;  an  idol. 

Beastly  divinities  and  droves  of  gods.  Prior. 

5.  The  science  of  divine  things  ;  theology. 
"The  study  of  divinity."  Clarke. 

6.  Something  supernatural. 

They  say  there  is  a  divinity  in  odd  numbers.  Sha3c. 

DIV'I-NIZE,  V.  u,.  To  make  divine  ;  to  deify,    [r.] 

The  doctors  have  divinized  wrath,  cruelty,  &c.       Ramsay. 

DI-Vls-!-B£L'!-TY,  n.  [It.  divisibilita  \  Sp.  divisi- 
bilidad ;  Fr.  dirisihilite.]  The  quality  of  being 
divisible,  or  separable  into  parts.  Locke. 

D!-Vi§'I-BLB  (de-vlz'e-bl),  a.  [L.  divisibilis  ;  It. 
divisibile ;  Sp.  lS-  Fr.  divisible!]  Capable  of  be- 
ing divided ;   separable.  Clarke. 

DI-Vl§'!-BLE,  n.  A  divisible  substance.  "  The 
composition  of  bodies,  whether  it  be  of  divisi- 
bles  or  indivisibles."  Glanville. 

DI-VI^'I-BLE-NESS,  ».  Divisibility.  "The  in- 
definite rfif25e6/ertes5  of  matter."  Bogle. 

DI-VI§'I-BLY,  ad.     In  a  divisible  manner. 

DI-yi^'ION  (de-vlzh'nn,  93),  n.  [L.  divisio  ;  It. 
divisioiie  ;  Sp.  §  71!  division.] 

1.  The  act  of  dividing.  "  The  division  of  the 
spoil."  Gibbon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  divided.  2  Esdr.  vi.  41. 

3.  That  which  divides,  separates,  or  keeps 
apart ;  a  partition  ;  demarcation.  Johtison. 

4.  The  part  separated  from  the  rest ;  a  por- 
tion ;  a  section.  "  If  we  look  into  communities 
and  divisions  of  men."  Addison. 

5.  Disunion  ;  discord  ;  difference  ;  disagree- 
ment. "  The  great  cause  of  all  the  schisms  and 
divisions."  Clarke. 

6.  A  distinguishing  mark  ;  a  distinction. 

I  will  put  a  division  between  my  people  and  thy  people. 

Ex.  viii.  23. 

7.  (Rhet.)  A  part  of  a  discourse. 

Express  the  heads  of  your  divisions  in  as  few  and  clear 
words  as  you  can.  Swift. 

8.  (Mil.)  A  portion  of  an  army  commanded 
by  a  general  officer,  and  comprising  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery.  Campbell. 

9.  (Naval.)  A  select  number  of  ships  in  a 
fleet  or  squadron,  distinguished  by  a  particular 


flag  or  pendant,  and  usually  commanded  by  a 
general  officer.  London  Ency. 

10.  (Arith.)  A  rule  which  shows  how  often 
one  number  is  contained  in  another ;  the  op- 
eration of  finding  from  two  quantities  a  third, 
which  multiplied  by  the  first  shall  produce  the 
second.  Davies. 

11.  (Mtis.)  The  separation  of  the  interval  of 
an  octave  into  a  number  of  less  intervals  :  —  a 
series  of  notes  always  applied,  in  vocal  music, 
to  a  single  syllable.  Moore. 

Syn.  —  See  DiSAaREEMENT,  Part. 

D!-VI§'ION-AL  (de-vizh'un-!il),  a.      Relating  to 
division ;  dividing,     [r.]  SmaH. 

D!-VI§'ION-A-Ry  (de-vi2h'un-?-re),  a.     [Fr.  divi- 
sionnaire.]  Noting  division,  [r.]  Gen.  Dearborn. 

t  D!-VI§'ION-r,R,  n.     A  divider.  Sheldon. 

DI-yi'SIVE,  a.    1.  That  forms  or  notes  distribu- 
tion ;  distributive,  Mede. 
2.  That  divides  or  sets  at  variance  ;  creating 
division  or  discord.                                   Burnet. 

DI-Vl'SIVE-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  divide.        Ec.  Rev. 

D!-VI'§OR  (de  vi'zur),  71.     [L.  divisor.]     (Arith.) 
The  number  by  which  the  dividend  is  divided. 

Common  divisor,  {Arith.)  any  number  that  will  di- 
vide two  or  more  numbers  without  a  remainder. 

DI-VORCE',  n.     [L.  diroiiii.m  ;   diverto,  to  turn 
away  ;  It.  divorzio  ;  Sp.  divorcio  ;  Fr.  divorce.] 

1.  (Law.)  The  separation  of  husband  and 
wife  by  the  sentence  of  the  law  or  by  a  compe- 
tent judge ;  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
contract  ijy  law,  either  totally  (a  vinculo  matri- 
monii, i.  e.  from  the  bond  of  marriage),  or  par- 
tially (a  mensa  et  thoro,  i.  e.  from  table  and  bed, 
or  from  bed  and  board).  Buriill. 

2.  Separation  ;  disunion.  "  Alienation  of 
mind  and  divorce  of  affections."       K.  Charles. 

3.  The  cause  of  separation.  '         S/iak. 

DI-VORCE',  V.  a.  [Low  L.  divortio ;  Sp.  divorciar  ; 
Fr.  divorcer^     \i.  divorced  ;  pp.  divorcing, 

DIVORCED.] 

1.  To  separate,  by  a  legal  process,  or  by  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  as  a  husband  and  wife. 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  desire  that  Henry 
VIII.  had  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  would  have  brought 
about  the  reformation  in  England?  Priestley. 

2.  To  part ;  to  separate  ;  —  applied  to  things. 

Were  it  consonant  unto  reason  to  divorce  these  two  ecn- 
tcncGS  ?  Hooher. 

3.  To  put  away ;  to  put  off;  to  divest. 

Nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities.  Shak. 

DI-VOR-CEE',  n.     A  person  divorced. 

Lord  Highgate  took  the  divorcee  home,  and  married  her. 

A'.  II.  Iter. 

DI-VORCE'L^SS,  a.  Free  from  divorce.  Coleridge. 

DI-VORCE'MfNT,  n.  Divorce.  "  Let  him  give 
her  a  %vriting  of  divorcement."  Matt.  v.  31. 

DJ-VOR'CJJR,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  di- 
vorces. 

Death  is  the  eternal  divorcer  of  marriage.      Drummond. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  called  divorcers,  whose  ori- 
gin is  attributed  to  Milton. 

Those  I  term  dirorcers  that  would  be  quit  of  their  wives 

"  for  slight  occasions;  and,  to  maintain  this  opinion,  one  hath 

publislied  a  tractate  of  divorce.  Pagitt, 

DI-VOR'CI-BLE,  It.  That  may  be  divorced.  Milton. 

DI-VOR'CT  VE,  a.  That  divorces  ;  that  has  power 
to  divorce.    "  This  divorcive  law."  Milton. 

DIV'OT,  n.  A  thin,  flat  turf,  generally  of  an  ob- 
long form,  used  for  thatching  houses  and  for 
fuel.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

DI-Vb'Tb.  \lt.,  devout.]  (Ifos.)  Noting  a  man- 
ner suited  to  excite  devotion.  Moore. 

f  DJ-VUL'GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  divulgo,  divulgatus,  to 
spread  among  the  people.]    To  divulge. 

Which  [thing]  is  divulgated,  or  spread  abroad.        Hnloet. 

t  DI-VUL'G  ATE,  a.     Published  ;  made  known. 

By  which  the  fiiitli  was  dividgate  and  spread.  More. 

DIV-UL-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  divulgatio  ;  It.  divol- 
gazione ;  Sp.  divulgation  ;  Fr.  divulgation^  The 
act  of  divulging  ;  a  publishing,    [r.]    Bp.  Hall. 

DI-VUL^IE',  r.  a.  [L.  divulgo  ;  dis,  noting  sepa- 
ration, and  vulgus,  the  people ;  It.  divulgare ; 
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Sp.  divulffar ;  Fr.  divulffuer.']     [^.   divulged  ; 

^p.  DIVULGING,  DIVULGED.] 

1.  To  spread  abroad ;  to  make  commoTily 
known  ;  to  reveal  to  the  world;  to  publish  ;  to 
disclose  ;  to  spread;  to  tell. 

-  The  great  Architect 
Did  wisely  to  conceal,  and  not  divulge 
Uis  secrets.  Milton. 

2.  To  declare  by  a  public  act ;  to  proclaim. 

God  iniirks 
Tlie  inst  man,  and  divulges  him  through  heaven 
To  all  his  nngels.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Disclose,  Publish,  Spread,  Tell. 
DI-VUL(^E',  V.  n.     To  become  public,     [r.] 

Keep  it  from  dlvvlffing.  Shak. 

D!-VUL(?E'Mii;NT,  n.  The  act  of  divulging  or 
making  known,     [ii.]  P.  Mag, 

DT-VUL'^iKR,  n.     One  vi;ho  divulges.  Knox. 

DI-VtJL'SION  (de-vul'shun),  n.  [L.  divulsio.']  A 
plucking  away  ;  a  rending  asunder  ;  laceration. 
*^jL>ivulsion,  or  separation  of  e\eTa.ents.** Holland. 

DI-vtJL'SJVE,  u,.     That  tears  apart.         Bp.  Hall. 

Dl-wAjsr'^n.     [Persian.]     See  Divan.     P.Cyc. 

DI'ZEN  (di'zn),  v.  a,  [**  This  word  seems  cor- 
rupted from  dight."    Johnson.]     [i.  dizened  ; 

pp.  DIZENING,  dizened.] 

1.  To  dress  ;  to  attire ;  to  clothe. 

Take  the  armor  down,  and  sec  him  dizened.      Beau.  8r  Ft. 

2.  To  rig  out ;  to  deck  gayly ;  to  bedizen. 

"Your  ladyship  lifts  np  the  sash  to  he  seen. 

For  sure  1  had  dizened  you  out  like  a  queen.       Swift. 

t  IJiZZ,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  dgsian,  to  be  foolish.]  To 
make  dizzy;  —  to  puzzle;  astonish. 

Now  he  [Rozinaute]  ia  diszed  with  the  continual  circles  of 
the  stables.  Gayton. 

t  DIZ'Z  ARD,  n.  A  blockhead ;  a  fool.— See  Disard. 

Shall  I  be  such  an  idiot  and  dizzard  to  suffer  every  man 
to  speak  upon  me  whatever  they  list?  Homilies. 

DIZ'ZI-NESS,  n.  [A.  S.  dysines.']  Quality  of 
being  dizzy  ;  giddiness  ;  a  whirling  in  the  head. 
"  Such  a  dizziness  as  throws  them  down  when 
they  mean  to  stand."  Mountagu. 

Drz'ZY,  a.     [A.  S.  dysi,  dysig;  Dut.  duiselig.] 

1.  Affected  with  vertigo  ;  giddy. 

Up  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heels; 

Alas !  his  brain  was  dizzy.  Drayton. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  giddiness. 

The  dismal  cry  of  confused  pain 
Which  to  this  disz't  height  tlie  fitful  wind 
Hath  borne  from  each  sad  quarter  of  the  vale.  Talfourd. 

3.  Arising  from,  or  caused  by,  giddiness. 

a  dizzy  mist  of  darkness  swims  around.  IHtt. 

4.  Thoughtless;  heedless.  "At  thy  heels 
the  dizzy  multitude."  Milton. 

DlZ'zy,  0.  a.     To  make  giddy ;  to  confuse. 

To  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of 
memory.  Shah. 

DIZ'ZY-EYED  (-Id),  a.     Blind  through  dizziness. 

Dizzy-eyed  fury,  and  great  rage  of  heart.  Shak. 

DJER-RJD  '  (jer-red'),  n.  A  blunt  Turkish  jave- 
lin. MMcnder. 

DO,  V.  a.  [Goth.  tauyan\  A.  S.  don\  Dut.  doen\ 
Ger.  iAw«.— Gael,  dean.]      [I  do,  thou  doest 

07^    DOST,  he  DOE§   OT   DOTH  ;  — i.  DID  ;  pp.  DO- 
ING, DONE.] 

1.  To  perform ;  to  execute ;  to  effect. 

What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  wliat's  resisted.  Bums. 

Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might. 

E>:cles.  ix.  10. 

2.  To  finish ;  to  complete  ;  to  accomplish ;  to 
end. 

There  came  a  great  voice  from  the  throne,  saying,  It  is 
done.  Rev.  xi.  17. 

3.  To  exert ;  to  put  forth. 

Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  unto  me.        2  Tim.  iv.  0. 

4.  To  cook;  as,  "  The  meat  is  not  well  (^07ie." 

5.  To  convey  ;  to  carry ;  to  bear. 

Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears.  Shak. 

6.  To  confer,  or  confer  upon  ;  to  bestow. 

If  there  be  any  pood  thing  to  be  done. 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 
Speak  to  me.  Shak, 

You  do  her  too  much  honor.  Swift. 

7.  t  To  cause  ;  to  make.  "  "We  do  you  to 
wit  of  the  grace  of  God."  2  Cor.  viii.  1. 

8.  t  To  put. 

The  Lord  Aubrey  Vere 
Was  done  to  deatli.  Shak. 


fV/iat  to  do  withj  liow  to  employ  ;  how  to  dispose  of. 

We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time,  saith  Sen- 
eca, and  yet  we  have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do 
with.  Addison. 

To  have  to  do  with,  to  have  concern  with. 

What  had  I  to  do  with  kings  and  courts  ?  Jiowe. 

To  do  away,  to  remove  ;  to  take  away.  "  Do  away 
the  iniquity  of  thy  servant,  for  I  have  done  very  fool- 
islily."  2  Chron.  xxi.  8.  —  To  overtlirow  ;  as,  *'  To  do 
away  objections." 

DO,  V.  n.     [See  Do,  v.  n.]     1,  To  act  or  behave 
in  any  manner,  well  or  ill. 

The  Lord  will  do  as  he  hath  spoken.      2  AVnf/s  xx.  0. 
I  do  well  to  be  angry.  Jonah  iv.  9. 

2.  To  make  an  end  ;  to  conclude ;  —  used 
only  in  the  compound  past  tenses. 

Go  to  the  reading  of  some  part  of  the  New  Testament,  not 
carelessly  or  in  haste,  as  if  you  had  a  mind  to  have  done,  but 
attentively,  as  to  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  what  you 
have  read.  Duppa 

3.  \A..^.dugan\  Gei.taugen.]  To  succeed; 
to  fulfil  or  answer  a  purpose. 

/^p  "In  the  phrase  this  will  doy  [meaningl  this 
win  answer  the  purpose,  the  word  do  is  wliolly  rlifler- 
ent  from  tlie  word  meaning  to  act.  The  inflection  of 
the  two  words  is  different  in  Anglo-Saxon  ;  the  infin- 
itives are  dugan  and  doii,  respectively."    Latham. 

4.  To  be  in  a  certain  state,  as  regards  health. 

That  ye  may  know  my  affairs,  and  how  I  do,  Tychicus 

shall  make  known  all  things.  Epn.  vi.  21. 

How  does  your  honor  for  this  many  a  day?  Shak. 

To  have  done  with,  to  cease  to  be  concerned  with  ; 
—  used  only  in  tlie  compound  past  tenses. 

I  have  done  with  Chaucer  when  I  have  answered  some  ob- 
jections. Dryden. 

To  do  without,  to  dispense  with. 

B^^  Do  sometimes  serves  to  transpose  affirmative 
into  negative  or  interrogative  sentences ;  as,  "  He 
hears:   lie  does  not  hear"i    "He  speaks:   does  he 


Do  is  frequently  used  to  save  tlie  repetition  of  a 
verb,  or  phrase  containing  a  verb  ;  aa,  "  If  you  can 
grant  liis  request,  do  so." 

Lucretius  wrote  on  the  nature  of  things  in  Latin,  as  Em- 
pedocles  had  already  done  in  Greek.  Acton. 

The  word  whicli  is  represented  by  do  can  often  be 
supplied  after  it;  as,  "  Help  me,  do;  i.  e.  do  help 
me  "  ;  "  He  envies  me  as  much  as  I  do  him  ;  i.  e.  ;  s 
much  as  I  do  envy  him." 

Do  is  also  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis :  — 

1.  By  way  of  positive  assertion. 

Perdition  catch  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  tliec;  and  when  I  love  tliee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  again.  Shak. 

9.  By  way  of  strong  negation  ;  as,  "  I  cannot,  I 
do  not  believe  it." 

3   To  convey  tlie  idea  that  what  was  once  true 
is  not  true  now. 

My  lord,  you  once  did  love  mc.  Shak. 

Do  is  sometimes  used  as  an  auxiliary  without  add- 
ing any  thing  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb  with  wliicli 
it  is  connected. 

'Tis  true  this  pod  did  shake, 
His  coward  lips  did  from  tlieir  color  fly. 
And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world 
Did  lose  his  lustre.  Shak. 

Do  is  sometimes  superfluous  or  expletive.  Tliis  use 
of  the  word  is  obsolescent. 


I  am  not  gamesome ;  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 


Shak. 


f  d6,  n.    1.  A  feat;  a  deed.  —  See  Doe.     Butler. 
2.  Bustle;  tumult.  —  See  Ado.  Locke. 

DO.  [It.]  [Mus.)  A  name  given  to. the  first  of 
the  syllables  used  in  solmization,  answering  to 
the  ut  of  the  French.  P.  Cyc. 

f  DO' AND,  p.    Doing.     "  "Well  doa7id.'*'   Chaucer. 

DOAT,  V.  ft,.     See  Dote.  Yoimg. 

DOB'B^R,  n.  A  float  to  a  fishing-line.  [Local, 
New  York.]  Bartlett. 

DOB'BIN,  n.     1.  A  name  applied  to  an  old,  jaded 

horse.     '^Dobbin,  my  thill-horse."  Shak. 

2.  Sea-gravel.     [Local,  Eng.]  Holloway. 

DOB'CHICK,  n.  {Ornith,)  A  palmiped  bird  of  the 
grebe  kind  ;  dabchick ;  Podiceps  minor.  —  See 
Dabchick.  Yarrell. 

DOB-^l-REI'N^R'^-LAMP,  n.  A  contrivance  for 
producing  an  instantaneous  light  by  throwing  a 
jet  of  hydrogen  gas  upon  recently  prepared, 
spongy  platinum,  which  instantly  becomes  red 
hot,  and  sets  fire  to  the  gas;  —  invented  by 
Prof.  Dobereiner  of  Jena,  Germany.       Ogilvie. 

DOB'hAsh,  n.  An  interpreter  ;  one  who  speaks 
two  languages.     [East  Indies.]  Hamilton. 


DOB'ULE,  n.  (Teh.)  A  fresh-water  fish,  allied  to 
the  roach  ;  Leucisciis  dobula,  ^'",7-  Ency. 

t  DO'C^NT,  a.  [L.  docco,  docens,  to  teach.]  Teach- 
ing; instructing.  Laud. 

DO-CE'TiE,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  <5o«£w,  to  seem.]  {Eccl. 
Hist.)  A  sect  of  Christians  of  the  first  and 
eleventh  centuries,  who  held  that  Christ  acted 
and  sufi'ered  only  in  appearance,  and  not  in 
reality.  Hook. 

DOjeH'MI-AC,  a.  [Gr.  ^o;t/^(a;^rff.]  {Pros.)  Not- 
ing a  foot  consisting  of  five  syllables.         Scott. 

Doeil'MI-  t^S,  n,  [L.,  from  Gr.  ^dxM'o^.]  In  an- 
cient prosody,  a  foot  of  five  syllables,  the  first  and 
fourth  short,  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  long. 

DOQ-l-BiVl-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  docible  ; 
docibleness.     [ii.] 

Humility  is  the  safest  ground  of  docility,  and  docility  the 
surest  promise  of  dociinlity.  Colcridoe. 

DOC'I-BLE  (d5s'e-bl)  [dos'e-bl,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  C. ;  do'se-lil,  P.  IVb.],  a.  [L.  docibi- 
lis'y  It.S^Vr,  docile.]  That  maybe  learnt;  capa- 
ble of  being  learnt ;  teachable  ;  docile.  Bp.  Bull. 

Dop'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  do- 
cible ;  teachableness.  "  The  docibleness  of 
dogs."  Walton. 

DOg'JLE  [dBs'jl,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  do'- 
6(1,  P.  IVb.],  a.  [L.  docilis;  rfoceo,  to  teach ; 
It.  docile  ;  Sp.  docil;  Fr.  docile,]  Able  to  learn  ; 
that  may  learn  ;  disposed  to  be  taught;  teach- 
able ;  docible. 

Dogs  soon  grow  accustomed  to  whatever  they  are  taught, 
and,  being  docile  and  tractable,  are  very  useful.  Ellis. 

t^y^  Docile  and  docible  are  commonly  used  synony- 
mously ;  but  a  difference  in  their  meaning  is  properly 
given  by  Bishop  Hacketin  the  foHowing  quotation. — 
"  Whom  nature  hath  made  docile,  it  is  injurious  to 
prohibit  him  from  learning  any  tiling  that  is  docible.''^ 

Syn.  — See  Ductile. 

DO-CIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  docilitas;  It,  docilith  \  Sp" 
docilid:id ;  Fr.  docilite.]  The  quality  of  being 
docile  ;  readiness  to  learn  ;  teachableness. 

What  is  more  admirable  than  the  fitness  of  every  creature 
for  use?  — the  docility  of  an  elephant,  and  the  insitiency  of  a 
camel,  for  travelUng  in  deaerta '(  Grew. 

DOQ'I-MA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  ^oKifiaaia,  a  test;  hoKifxa^fa, 
to  prove ;  t'r.  docimasie.]  The  act  or  the  art  of 
examining  by  test ;  —  applied,  in  metallurgy,  to 
experiments  made  to  determine  the  nature  and 
purity  of  a  metal ;  in  pharmacy,  to  the  testing  of 
medicines  and  poisons;  in  medical  jurispru- 
dence, to  the  different  proofs  to  which  the  lungs 
of  a  new-born  child  are  subjected,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  born  alive 
or  dead.  Ure.    Dunglison. 

DO^-I-MAS'TfC,  a.     [Gr.  ^QKi(iamK6s\    Fr.  doci- 

mastiquc]    Relating  to  the  application  of  tests. 

Docimastic  art,  the  art  of  assaying  minerals  or  ores, 

in  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  metal  which  tliey 

contain  ;  metallurgy.  Brandc. 

DOq-I-M-^S'  Tl-CE,  n.     [Gr.]     Docimacy.  Crabb. 

DOg-I-MOL'O-gJY,  n.  [Gr.  hoKiftacla,  a  test,  and 
Uyo5,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  the  ait  of 
assaying  or  examining  in  metallurgy,  chemis- 
try, obstetrics,  or  forensic  medicine.         Craig, 

DO<p'I-TY,  n.  Docility  ;  quickness  of  comprehen- 
sion. [Provincial  in  Eng.,  and  colloquial  in 
some  parts  of  the  U.  S.]  Halliwell. 

DOCK,  n.  [A.  S.  docce.  —  Gr.  6avK0i,  a  kind  of 
carrot;  L.  daucus.]  The  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Riimex. 

Hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  bilrs.         Shak. 

DOCK,  n.  [Goth,  dok,  a  deep  or  gulfy  place. 
Thomson.  —  Gr.  6ixo[iat,  to  receive.  Johnson. 
—  Dut.  duijken;  Ger.  ducken,  to  stoop,  to 
sink.     Richai'dson.] 

1.  A  place  for  building,  repairing,  or  laying 
up  ships. 

2.  A  space  between  two  contiguous  wharves. 
[TJ.  S.] 

lj®=-  A  naval  dock  is  a  place  provided  witli  all  sorts 
of  naval  stares,  timber,  and  all  the  requisite  materials 
for  ship-building.  A  /rravhig  or  dry  ditcic  is  used  for 
receiving  ships  for  repair.  Wet  doclm,  or  Sosin-s,  are 
used  for  keeping  vessels  afloat  at  a  certain  level,  in 
order  to  load  and  unload  them  with  case.  A  sectional 
dock,  or  floating  dock,  is  a  dock  in  ivliicli  vessels  are 
raised  out  of  the  water,  for  repairs,  on  a  series  ol  air- 
tiglit  bo.xes. 
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DOCK 

3.  The  place  where  a  criminal,  or  person  on 
trial,  stands  in  court.  London  Ency. 

DOCK,  n.  [Dut.  duyken ;  Ger.  ducken,  to  stoop, 
to  hang  down.  Richardson.  —  W.  tocio,  to  dock.] 

1.  The  stump  of  a  tail  which  has  been  cut ; 
the  part  of  the  tail  which  remains  after  dock- 
ing. Johnson. 

2.  A  leather  case  to  cover  a  horse's  dock, 

3.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  tail,  as  distinguished 
from  the  hair."  Grew. 

DOCK,  v.  a.      [i.  DOCKED  ;  pp.  DOCKINO,  DOCKED.] 

1.  To  cut  off',  as  the  tail  of  an  animal.  Martin. 

2.  To  cut  short,  as  a  reckoning.  Swift. 

3.  To  bring  into  a  dock,  as  a  ship.    Johnson. 

DOCK' A^E,  re.  A  charge  for  the  use  of  a  dock  for 
ships;  dock-rent.  Trader's  Guide. 

DOCK'CRESS,  71.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
the  plant  Lapsana  communis  ;  nipplewort.  Craig. 

DOCK'JEN,  or  DOCK'ON,  n.  A  weed ;  the  dock. 
[North  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

DOCK'^T,  n.  [Dut.  duyken  ;  Ger.  ducken,  to  hang 
down,  to  dock,  and  generally  to  cut  oif ;  hence, 
docket,  a  large  writing  curtailed,  shortened. 
Richardson.  —  L.  documentum.  Brande.  —  W. 
tociad,  a  cutting  off'.] 

1.  A  summary  of  a  larger  writing.     Johnson. 

2.  A  direction  tied  upon  goods  ;  a  label.  Bailey. 

3.  (Laio.)  A  brief  or  abstract  in  writing :  —  an 
abridged  entry  of  an  instrument  or  proceeding 
in  an  action :  —  a  list  or  register  of  abridged 
entries  :  —  an  abridged  entry  of  a  judgment, 
that  is,  the  title  of  the  cause,  amount  of  the 
judgment,  time  of  the  recovery,  attorneys' 
names,  &c. ;  — a  sxibscription  at  the  foot  of  let- 
ters patent,  by  the  clerk  of  the  dockets.  BurriU. 

;0®-  "  T)ie  list  or  calendar  of  causes  ready  for  hear- 
ing or  trial,  prepared  by  clerks  for  the  ~use  of  courts, 
is,  in  some  of  the  United  States,  called  a  docket." 
BurriU. 

To  strike  a  docket  is  said  of  a  creditor  who  gives  a 
bond  to  the  lord-chancellor,  engaging  to  prove  his 
debtor  to  be  a  bankrupt,  whereupon  a  fiat  of  bank- 
ruptcy is  issued  against  the  debtor.  [England.]  Ogdvie. 

DOCK'^T,  V.  a.     [i.  DOCKETED  ;  pp.  docketing, 

DOCKETED.] 

1.  To  mark  the  contents  or  titles  of  papers 
on  the  back  of  them  :  —  to  make  an  abridged  en- 
try of  a  judgment  or  other  proceeding  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose  :  —  to  abstract  and  enter  in 
a  book.  BurriU. 

Whatever  lettei-8  and  papers  you  keep  docket,  and  tie  them 
up  in  their  respective  classes.  C/iesterJield, 

2.  To  enter  in  a  docket  or  a  list.  Craig. 

DOCK'-MAS-TPE,  n.  The  master  or  superintend- 
ent of  a  dock.  Clarke. 

DOCK'— RENT,  n.  Charges  for  storing  goods  in  a 
dock ;  dockage.  Simmonds. 

DOCK'-YARD,  re.  A  place  or  yard  provided  with 
all  sorts  of  naval  stores,  timber,  and  all  the 
requisite  machinery  for  ship-building  ;■  a  naval 
dock.  London  Ency. 

DOC'TOR,  re.  [L.  doctor;  doceo,  doctus,  to  teach  ; 
It.  dottore  ;  Sp.  doctor  ;  Fr.  docteiir.] 

1.  One  who  shows,  points  out,  or  explains ; 
an  instructor  ;  a  teacher. 

They  found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
doctors.  Luke  ii.  46. 

When  doctors  disagree, 
Disciples  then  are  free.  Old  Provcri, 

2.  Any  able  or  learned  man  ;  an  adept. 
Then  subtle  doctors  Scriptures  make  their  pride.      Denfiam. 

3.  One  who  has  received  the  highest  degree 
in  the  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  physic,  or  mu- 
sic ;  a  title  of  learned  distinction. 

4.  A  physician ;  one  whose  business  is  to 
cure  diseases  ;  one  who  practises  medicine. 

Bv  medicine  life  may  he  prolonged,  yet  death 

Will  seize  the  doctor  too.  Shak. 

5.  [A  supposed  corruption  of  abductor. 
Brandcl  A  thin  plate  of  steel  used  in  scrap- 
ing the  color  or  mordant  off  copper  plates,  in 
calico-printing.  Brande. 

DOCTOR,  V.  a.     \i.  DOCTORED  ;  pp.  doctoring, 

DOCTORED.] 

1.  To  treat  with  medicines  j  to  physic ;  to 
cure ;  to  heal.     [Colloquial.]  Johnson. 

2.  To  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  upon ;  to 
doctorate.  Pope. 
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DOCTOR,  V.  n.  To  practise  physic.  [Low.]  Craig. 

DOC'TOE-AL,  a.     [It.  dottorale  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  docto- 
ral.']   Relating  to  the  degree  of  doctor.  Dryden. 

The  bed  of  a  sick  man  is  a  school,  a  doctoral  chair  of 
learning  and  discipline.  JBp.  King. 


In  manner  of  a  doctor 
Hakemll. 


DOC'TOR-AL-LY,   at 
or  physician,     [r.] 

DOC'TOR-ATE,  n.  [It.  dottorato  ;  Sp.  doctorado ; 
Fr.  doctoral.']  The  degree  or  rank  of  a  doctor ; 
doctorship. 

I  thank  you  for  your  congratulations  on  my  advancement 
to  the  doctorate.  Hurd. 

DOC'TOR-ATE,  V.  a.  [It.  dottorare ;  Sp.  doctorar.'] 
To  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  upon.      M^'arton. 

DOC'TQR-EE'RANT,  re.  An  itinerant  doctor  or 
physician.  Butler. 

DOC'TOR-ESS,  n.  A  female  who  practises  physic  ; 
a  female  physician ;  a  doctress.  Todd. 

DOC'TOR-ING,  re.  The  act  of  treating  with  med- 
icine. More. 

tDOCTOR-LY,  u,.  Like  a  learned  man.  Bp.  Hall. 

d6CT0R§-C6)M'MPN§,  n.pl.  The  popular  name 
of  the  courts  and  offices  incorporated  in  London, 
in  1768,  under  the  title  of  "  The  College  of  Doc- 
tors of  Law  exercent  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Admiralty  Courts."  BurriU. 

DOCTOR-SHIP,  re.   A  doctorate,  [r.]   Clarendon. 

DOC'TRgSS,  re.  A  female  who  practises  physic  ; 
a  female  physician  ;  a  doctoress.  Ash. 

DOC'TRI-J^rAlRE'  {i-6k'trf-it!Lr'),n.  [Fr.]  (Pol- 
itics.) A  cant  word  applied,  in  1815,  to  one  of 
a  class  of  politicians  in  France,  who  sought  to 
establish  a  frame  of  constitution  more  resem- 
bling that  of  England  than  any  that  had  pre- 
viously subsisted  in  France  ;  a  philosophical 
party,  regarded  by  their  opponents  as  the- 
orists. Brande. 

DOC'TEI-NAL,  a.  [L.  doctrina,  doctrine  ;  It.  dot- 
trinale  ;  Sj).  §  Fr.  doctrinal.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  doctrine. 

The  verse  naturally  affords  us  the  doctrinal  proposition 
which  shall  be  our  subject.  South. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  act  or  the  means  of  teach- 
ing.    "  A  doctrinal  instrument."  Hooker. 

DOC'TRI-NAL,  re.     A  matter  of  doctrine. 

Not  such  as  assent  to  every  word  in  Scripture  can  be  said 
in  doctrinals  to  deny  Christ.  Soutli. 

DOC'TRI-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  doctrinal  manner. 
"To  speat affirmatively,  oidoctrinally." Milton. 

The  principles  of 
Ec.  Rev. 

DbC'TRINE  (dok'trin),  re.  [L.  doctrina ;  It.  dot- 
trina;  Sp.  doctrina;  Fr.  doctrine.]- 

1.  A  principle,  position,  or  the  body  of  prin- 
ciples at  large,  laid  down  by  a  teacher,  or  held 
by  a  sect ;  that  which  is  taught ;  dogma  ;  tenet ; 
precept;  as,  "The  rfortriree  of  gravitation  "  ; 
"The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  "  ;  "  The  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 

2.  Act  of  teaching;  course  of  instruction. 
He  said  unto  them  in  his  doctrine.  Mark  iv.  2. 

3.  Manner  of  teaching. 

The  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine;  for  he  taught 
them  as  one  having  authority.  Matt,  vii.  28,  29. 

Syn. —  Doctrine  is  that  which  is  to  be  believed, 
and  is  the  thing  taught,  and  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  individual  by  whom  it  is  framed  ;  doffma  is  a  doc- 
trinal notion  established  or  professed  by  some  body  of 
men ;  a  principle  or  tenet  rests  on  its  own  intrinsic 
merit;  a  precept  is  a  rule  established  by  some  author- 
ity. "The  doctrine  of  a  church  is  its  creed.  Believe 
doctrines;  hold  or  imbibe  principles  or  tenets;  obey 
precepts.  The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  ;  the  doffmas  of 
a  church  or  sect —  Dogma  is  often  used  in  an  offisn- 
sive  sense,  implying  undue  authority  ;  and  this  oflTsn- 
sive  sense  is  applied  commonly  to  its  derivatives  dog- 
matic, dogmatical,  and  dogmatism. 

D6Cy-MENT,  re.  [L.  documentum ;  doceo,  to 
teach  ;  It.  .S;  Sp.  documento  ;  Fr.  document.] 

1.  That  which  is  taught ;  precept ;  direction. 
Amostnecessary  instruction  and documeyit  for  theia.    Bacon. 

2.  In  an  ill  sense,  dogmatical  instruction. 
"The  documents  of  cracking  authors."  Harvey. 

3.  A  writing  or  paper  containing  some  infor- 
mation, evidence,  or  directions;  as,  "Thet^oc- 
uments  in  the  state  department "  ;  "  The  docu- 
ments  in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings." 


DOC-TEI-NA'RI-AN-I^IM,    » 
the  Doctrinaires. 


DODECASYLLABLE 

4.  {Law.)  A  written  instrument  adduced  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  or  proving  a  claim  or 
title ;  an  evidence  of  title. 

Wocummls]  properly  include  all  material  substanees  on 
which  tue  thoughts  of  men  are  represented  by  any  species  of 
conventional  mark  or  symbol.  Thus,  the  wooden  score  on 
which  a  baker  and  his  customers  indicate  by  notches  the 
number  of  loaves  of  bread  suppUed,  the  old  exchequer  tal- 
lies, and  such  hke,  are  documiinU  as  much  as  the  most  elab- 
orate deed.  ^^^ 

DOCU-MENT,  V.  a.  [i.  documented;  pp.  doc- 
umenting, DOCUMENTED.] 

1.  To  teach  ;  to  direct ;  to  instruct. 

I  am  finely  documented  by  my  own  daughter.        Drydm. 

2.  To  furnish  with  documents  or  papers,  as  a 
vessel.  D.  Webster. 

DOC-y-MENT'AL,  a.    1.  Belonging  to  instruction 

or  the  act  of  teaching.  ,  More, 

2.  Contained  in  documents.       Fraser's  Mag. 

DOC-y-MENT'A-EY,  a.  Consisting  of  documents; 
pertaining  to  written  evidence  in  law.        Todd. 

DODD,  c.  a.  To  cut  the  wool  from  the  tails  of 
sheep.  Craig. 

DOD'DAET,  re.  [See  Dodder.]  A  game  played 
in  a  level  field  with  a  wooden  ball,  and  a  bent 
stick,  called  a  doddart.  Halliwell. 

DOD'D^D,  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  doe-headed. 
Todd.]  Being  without  horns  :  —  applied  to 
sheep.  Farm.  Ency. 

DOD'D^R,  re.  [Gfr.  dotter,  dotteren,  to  tremble. 
—  See  Totter.]  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
applied  to  twining  parasitical  plants  of  the  genus 
Cuscuta.  Loudon. 

Overgrown  with  dod- 
Ih'yden. 
d6d'D^;R-ING,  a.     Trembling. 

The  sailor  hugs  thee  to  the  doddering  mast.      Thomson. 

DOD'DLE,  V.  n.  To  tottle;  to  totter;  to  walk 
feebly.     [Local.]  Brockett, 

DO-DEC-A-DAC'TY-LON,  re.  [Gr.  h&icKa,  twelve, 
and  SaKTv?.os,  a.  finger.]  {Anat.)  The  first  of  the 
small  intestines  ;  duodenum.  Its  length  is 
about  twelve  fingers'  breadth.  Dunglison. 

DO-DEC'A-GON,  re.  [Gr.  itOicKa,  twelve,  and  yoivla, 
an  angle ;  It.  &;  Sp.  dodeeagono ;  Fr.  dodeca- 
gone.]  (Geom.)  A  polygon  of  twelve  sides  and 
twelve  angles.  Davies. 

DO-DEC-A-(?YN'!-A,  n.  [Gr.  iiihica,  twelve,  and 
yuvfi,  a  woman.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants  hav- 
ing twelve  pistils  or  styles.  P.  Cyc. 

D0-D;5;-CA5!'Y-N0US,  a.  {Bot.)  Applied  to  plants 
having  twelve  styles  or  stigmas.  Henslow. 

d6-DE0-A-HE'DEAL,  a.     Belonging  to  a  dodeca- 


DOD'd:PRED  (dBd'derd),  a. 
der.     "  Doddered  oaks." 


Francis. 


hedron. 

DO-DEC-A-HE'DRpN  [do-dijk-fi-he'- 
dron,  R.  Sm. ;  do-d?-kj-he'dron, 
IVb.;  do-de-k^t-hSd'ron,  Ja.],  re.; 
pi.   L.    DO-nSc-A-jHE'iiKA;  Eng. 

DO-HtC'A-HE'DRQN^.     [Gr.  ^ihUfKa, 

twelve,  and  tlpa,  abase.]  {Geom.^ 
A  polyhedron  bounded  by  twelve' 
faces.  The  regular  dodecahedron 
is  bounded  by  twelve  equal  and 
regular  pentagons,  and  is  one  of 
the  five  regular  solids.       Davies. 

DO-De-CAN'DER,n.  [Gr.  fefao,  twelve,  and iwjp, 
aiiipds,  a  man.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  having  from 
twelve  to  twenty  stamens  ;  one  of  the  class  Do- 
decandria.  Henslow. 

D  0-DE-  CMJf  'DRI-ji,  n.  [Gr.  6wScica ,  twelve,  and 
avi'ip,  arif}!};,  a  man;  Fr.  dodecandrie.]  (Bot.) 
The  eleventh  class  of  plants  in  the  system  of 
Linnaus,  comprehending  those  that  have  from 
twelve  to  twenty  stamens.  Henslow. 

DO-De-CAN'DEI-AN,  )  „.      f^^j.)   Pertaining  to 
DO-Dp-CAN'DROyS,   )  the  class  of  plants  called 
Dodecandria.  Gray. 

DO-DEC- A-PET'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  iiihiKn,  twelve, 
and  TThalov,  a  petal.]  (Bot.)  Having  twelve 
petals.  Craig. 

DO-DEC'A-STYLE,  re.  [Gr.  MSfira,  twelve,  and 
arv'/.os,  a  column.]  (Arch.)  A  building  that  has 
twelve  columns  in  front,  or  on  one  side.  Brands. 

DO-DEC-A-SYL'LA-BLE,  re.     [Gr.  IniiiKa,  twelve, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  B,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  sJiort ;   A,  ?,  \,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  PAST,  fAll  ;    llfilR,  HER; 
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and  cvXlaPt),  a  syllable.]    A  word  composed  of 
twelve  syllables.  Scott. 

t  DO-DEC-A-T^-MO'RJ-QN,  ».  [Gt.  iaihicarviii- 
fiov;  ^(jiSlKOToi,  twelfth,  and  /idpiov,  a  part.]  The 
twelfth  part.  Creech. 

DO-DEC-A-TEM'O-EY,  ».  A  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  each  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
**  The  dodecatemorieSj  or  constellations."  Burton. 

DO-DE-CA' THm-QM,  n.  [Gr.  iMeKa,  twelve, 
6tiit,  a  god.]  (^Ant.)  An  antidote  among  the 
ancients,  composed  of  twelve  simples  ;  —  so 
named  after  the  twelve  Grecian  deities.    Craig. 

d6D9E,  v.  n.  [Probably  corrupted  from  dog,  to 
shy  and  play  sly  tricks  like  a  dog.  Johnson.  — 
From  dog ;  i.  e.  to  run  about,  this  way  and  that, 
like  a  dog  catching  after  the  scent.  Skinner. 
— Teut.  ducken,  dongen,  tougen,  to  duck,  to  con- 
ceal. Thomson.]     [i.  dodged  ;  pp.   dodging, 

DODGED.] 

1.  To  shift  place,  by  a  sudden  and  evasive 
movement,  as  another  approaches. 

For  he  had,  any  time  this  ten  years  full, 

Dodged  with  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull.     Milton. 

2.  To  use  craft ;  to  play  mean  tricks ;  to  use 
low  shifts.  "  Dodging  and  showing  tricks  with 
God."  South. 

3.  To  play  fast  and  loose ;  to  raise  expecta- 
tions and  then  disappoint  them.  "  She  dodged 
with  me  above  thirty  years."  Addison. 

D6D9E,  V.  a.  To  evade  by  suddenly  shifting  posi- 
tion ;  as,  "  To  dodge  a  blow." 

DOD9E,  n.  1.  The  act  of  dodging,  or  suddenly 
shifting  place. 

2.  An  evasion  ;  a  trick ;  an  artifice.  "  A 
new  dodge.^^    [Colloquial.]  Charles  Brown. 

DOD^^'fR  (dotl'jer),  «.  One  who  dodges  ;  one  who 
is  guilty  of  mean  tricks.  Cotgrave. 

+  DOD(?':pE-Y,  n.    Act  of  dodging ;  trick.  Hacket. 

dOd'I-POLE,  n.  [Perhaps  from  dote,  and  pole, 
the  head.  Richardson.  —  See  Dote.]  A  dunce  ; 
—  spelt  also  doddy-pole  and  dotipole.  "  Num- 
scuUs,  dodipoles,  dunderheads."  Sterne. 

DOD'KIN,  n.  [Dim.  of  doit.']  A  little  doit ;  a 
small  coin.  "  She's  not  worth  a  dod/dn."  Shelton. 


A    crustaceous  fish,   that  casts 
called  also  hodmandod.         Bacon. 


Dodo,  or  dronte. 


DOD'MAN,    n 
its  shell ;  — 

DO'DO,  n.  [It.,  Sp., 
Port.,  §  Fr.  dodo.\ 
(  Ornith.)  A  bird,  now 
extinct,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Didus  ;  — 
called  also  dronte.  It 
was  originally  discov- 
ered by  the  Portuguese 
in  1499,  on  the  island 
now  called  Mauritius. 
It  was  afterwards  ob- 
served by  the  Dutch  in 
1598,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  following  century.    It  is  said  to  have 

•  been  one  of  the  largest  of  the  feathered  race,  but 
the  most  uncouth  and  unwieldy  of  the  whole.  It 
had  only  four  or  five  short  black  feathers  in  the 
place  of  wings,  and  a  tuft  of  curly  feathers  in- 
stead of  a  tail.  The  toes  were  short,  with  thick, 
blunt  claws,  and  the  bill  very  large.        Brande. 

d6d'RAN§,  n.  [L.]  {Ant.)  A  Roman  measure 
equal  to  about  nine  inches,  being  the  space  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  little 
finger  when  both  are  fully  extended.      Brande. 

DOE  (do),  n.     [A.  S.  da ;  Dan.  daa ;  Dut.  deyn. 

—  L.  dama ;  It.  damma,  daima ;  Fr.  daine  ; 

so  called  from  its  timidity  or  fearfulness,  from 
the  Gr.  Seiiia,  fear.  Voss.  Richard-son.']  (Zool.) 
A  she  deer ;  particularly  the  female  of  the  fal- 
low deer,  the  male  being  called  buck.  — See 
Deer.  p.  Cyc. 

t  d6e  (dd),  n.    A  feat ;  what  one  has  to  do. 

No  sooner  does  he  peep  into 

TJie  world  but  he  has  done  his  doe.  Butler. 

d6'5E,  n.  1.  One  who  does  any  thing;  an  agent; 
an  actor ;  a  performer. 

Jove,  not  I,  is  doer  of  this.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  habitually  practises  or  observes. 

The  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified.  liom.  ii.  13. 

3.  (Scotch  Law.)  An  agent  or  attorney.  Karnes. 


d6e§  (duz)  [duz,  S.  Jr.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. :  —by 
some  erroneously  pronounced  duz],  v.  The  ac- 
tive, indicative,  present,  third  person  singular 
from  do.  —  See  Do. 

DOE'SKIN,  m.     1.  The  skin  of  the  doe. 

2.  A  sort  of  dressed  woollen  cloth.        Booth. 

DOFF,  V.  a.  [To  do  off.  Johnson.  —  Dut.  dqf,  a 
push.]     [i.  DOFPED  ';  pp.  DorriNG,  dopfed.] 

1.  To  put  off,  as  dress ;  to  lay  aside  ;  to  strip. 

Nature,  in  awe  to  him. 
Had  dojfed  her  gaudy  trim. 
With  licr  great  Master  so  to  sympathize.  Milton. 

2.  To  get  rid  of ;  to  put  away. 

Your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  and  make  women  fight 
To  dojf  their  dire  distresses. 

3.  To  put  off' till  some  future  time  ;  to  delay. 
Every  day  thou  doffnt  me  with  some  device,  logo.     Shak. 

DOfT^R,  n.  idoff.]  That  part  of  a  carding 
machine  which  doffs,  strips,  or  takes  the  cotton 
from  the  cylinder.  Francis. 

DOG,  n.  [Icel.  doggur;  Dut.  dttgghe  ;  Ger.  docke. 

—  It.  §  Sp.  dogo ;  Fr.  dogue.'] 

1.  A  well-known  domestic  animal  of  the  ge- 
nus Canis,  and  of  various  species. 

A  friend  to  dogs;  for  they  are  honest  creatures, 

And  ne'er  betray  their  masters,  never  fawn 

On  any  that  they  love  not.  Otway. 

2.  A  reproachful  name  for  a  man. 

What  men  have  I?    Dogs\    Cowards!  Shah. 

3.  t  A  gay  young  man  ;  a  blood.        Johnson. 

4.  An  iron  to  lay  wood  upon  in  a  fireplace ; 
an  andiron.  "  Iron  dogs  bear  the  . . .  i\ie\." Fuller. 

5.  {Mech.)  A  piece  of  small  machinery  which 
acts  as  a  catch  or  clutch  :  —  a  hook  used  in  saw- 
mills to  draw  logs  out  of  the  water. 

Francis.     Smart. 

6.  {Naut.)  A  short  iron  bar  with  a  fang  or 
with  teeth  at  one  end,  and  a  ring  at  the  other ; 

—  used  as  a  purchase,  the  fang  being  placed 
against  a  beam  or  a  knee,  and  the  block  of  a 
tackle  hooked  to  the  ring.  Dana. 

7.  (Astron.)  A  term  applied  to  two  constella- 
tions, the  Canis  Major,  or  Greater  Dog,  and 
the  Canis  Minor,  or  Lesser  Dog. 

Among  the  southern  constellations,  two  there  are  who 
bear  the  name  of  the  Dog.  Brovme. 

To  throw,  or  send,  to  the  dogs,  to  throw  away. 

Throw  physie  to  the  dogs;  V 11  none  of  it.  Shak. 

To  go  to  the  dogs,  to  be  devoured,  destroyed,  or 
ruined. 

>8®^  Dog  Is  used  adjectively  for  the  male  of  several 
animals;  as,  "The  dog-fox":  —  prefixed  to  other 
words,  .it  denotes  meanness,  degeneracy,  or  worth- 
lessness  ;  as,  "  Dog-cheup  "  ;  "  Z)o^-Larin." 

DOG,  V.  a.  To  watch  or  hunt,  as  a  dog  does  ;  to 
follow  insidiously,  or  with  servility. 

I  have  been  pursued,  dogged,  and  way-laid.  Pope. 

DOG'— APE,  n.  An  ape  having  a  head  like  that  of 
a  dog.  Shak. 

DO 'GATE,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  doge.  Smaii. 

DOG'-BANE,  n.    {Bot.)  See  Dog's-eaxe.  Miller. 

DOG'— BEE,  jt.     A  drone,  or  male  bee.   Halliwell. 

DOG'— BELT,  n.  [Coal-mining.)  A  strong,  wide, 
leather  strap  worn  round  the  waist,  to  which  a 
chain  is  attached,  passing  between  the  legs  of 
the  men  who  draw  the  dans,  or  sledges,  in '  the 
low  works.  Brande. 

DOG'BER-RY,  re.  {Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  corne- 
lian cherry,  a  species  of  dog-wood  {Cornus  mas- 
cula).  ■  Ash. 

DOG'Bf,R-EY-TREE,  m.  {Bot.)  The  tree  which 
produces  tlie  dogberry ;  a  species  of  dog-wood  ; 
the  cornelian  cherry ;  Cornus  mascula.  Clarke. 

DOG'-BIS'OUJT  (-kit), ».  Coarse,  waste,  or  broken 
biscuit,  sold  for  feeding  dogs.  Simmonds. 

d6g'B0LT,  re.     A  word  of  contempt.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

DflG'-BRl-pR,  re.  {Bot.)  The  brier  that  bears  the 
hip ;  Rosa  canina.  Browne. 

DOG'-cAb-BA^E,  n.    See  Dog's-cabbage. 

DOG'— CHEAP,  a.    [Cheap  as  dog^s  meat.  Johnson. 

—  A.  S.  god,  good,  and  ceap,  bargain.  Lathara. 

—  See  Cheap.]    Very  cheap.  Dryden. 

DOG'— DAY,  re. ;  pi.  dog'-day?.  One  of  the  days, 
otherwise  called  canicular  days,  —  a  term  ap- 
plied by  the  ancients  to  the  period  of  summer. 


from  the  1.5th  of  July  to  the  20th  of  August, 
during  which  Sirius,  or  the  Dog-star,  was  above 
the  horizon  at  the  same  part  of  the  day  with  the 
sun. 

iS£S^  The  dog-days  are  variously  computed. — "  They 
are  reckoned  about  40,  and  are  set  down  in  the  [Eng- 
lish] almanacs  as  beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  July, 
and  ending  on  the  llth  of  August."  Brande.  — The 
American  Encyclopaid'ia  says,  "  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  period  between  the  a4th  of  July  and  the  24th  of 
August "  ;  and  Dr.  Webster  states  that  "  dog-days 
commence  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  end  the  begin- 
ning of  September."  —  See  Canicular. 

DOG'DRAVE,  n.    A  kind  of  sea-fish.      Balliwell. 

DOG'DRAW,  re.  {Forest  Law.)  Drawing  after 
(that  is,  pursuing)  a  deer  with  a  dog  ;  —  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  constituted  what  was 
called  the  manifest  deprehension  of  an  offender 
against  venison  in  a  forest.  Burrill. 

DO^E,  re.  [L.  diix  ;  duco,  to  lead  ;  It.  doge  ;  Sp. 
duque ;  Fr.  doge  ;  Eng.  duke.']  The  title  for- 
merly given  to  the  first  magistrate  in  the  re- 
publics of  Venice  and  Genoa.  Brande. 

DogJE'ATE,  re.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  doge  ; 
dogate.  Craig. 

DopE'LJSS,  a.     Having  no  doge.  Byron. 

d6g'-FAN-CI-5R,  re.  ,  One  who  has  a  fancy  for 
dogs  ;  one  who  deals  in  dogs.  Clarke. 

DOG'-FIGHT  (-tit),   /».      A  battle  between  two. 

dogs.  Bp.  Hall. 

DOG'-FISH,  re.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  shark  kind,  of 

several  specie.';.  Yarrell. 

DOG'-FISH- J;e,  re.  {Ich.)  A  kind  of  shark.  TFaZtore. 

DOG'— FLY,  n.  {Enf.)  A  voracious,  biting  fly,  com- 
mon among  woods  and  bushes,  and  very  trouble- 
some to  dogs.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  black 
fly  that  infests  cattle.  Crabb. 

DOG'-FOX,  re.    The  male  of  the  fox.  Booth. 

DOG'e^D,  a.  Like  a  surly  dog  ;  sullen  ;  surly ; 
moody ;  gloomy  ;  sour ;  morose  ;  —  stubborn  ; 
obstinate;  wilful. 

Now 
Doth  dogged  War  bristle  his  angry  crest, 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  orPeace.  Shak. 

d6g'G5D-LY,  ad.  In  a  dogged  manner  ;  sullen- 
ly ;  morosely ;  with  an  obstinate  resolution. 

A  man  may  always  write  when  he  will  sef  himself  dog- 
gedly to  it.  Johrmin. 

d6g'G?D-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  dogged ; 
gloom ;  suUenness  ;  moroseness  :  —  stubborn- 
ness ;  obstinacy.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DOG'G^R,  n.     [Icel.  (?«(7(7a,  a  fishing  vessel.] 

1.  A  kind  of  fishing  vessel  with  one  or  two 
masts  ;  —  used  by  the  Dutch.  IVaterston. 

2.  A  term  used  in  some  localities  by  miners 
and  mineral  borers  for  a  hard,  useless  stone, 
generally  a  compound  of  silica  and  ii-on.  Craig. 

II  DOG'GER-EL,  or  DOG'GERPL  [dog'grel,  S.  TV.  J. 
F.  Ja. ;  dog'|er-el,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.],  a.  [From 
dog.  Johnson.  Tyrwhitt.']  Loosed  from  the 
measures  or  rules  of  regular  poetry  ;  vile  ;  des- 
picable ;  mean  ;  —  applied  to  verse  of  a  low,  bur- 
lesque kind.    "'My doggerel rhyxae."  Gascoigne. 

II  DOG'G^R-EL,  re.  Irregular,  mean,  or  worthless 
verses,  as  those  used  in  burlesque  poetry. 

It  is  a  dispute  among  critics  whether  burlesque  poetry 
runs  best  in  heroic  verso,  like  that  of  the  Dispensary,  or  in 
doggerel,  like  that  of  Iludibras.  Addison. 

DOG'fi^Il-MAN,  re.  A  sailor  belonging  to  a  dog- 
ger. Smart. 

DOG'epT,  re.    Docket.  — See  Docket.     Brande. 

DOG'GISH,  a.     1.  Currish;  snappish;  brutal. 

Forasmuch  as  tliey  nlmndoned  all  shamefacedness  in  tlieir 
words  and  acts,  they  were  called  "  cynici,"  in  English  dog- 
gish. Sir  r.  Elliot. 

2.  Greedy,  like  a  dog ;  gluttonous  ;  voracious. 
"A  doggish  appetite."  Fothm-by. 

DOG'GISH-NESS,  re.     Quality  of  being  doggish. 

DOG'-GrAsS,  n.    {Bot.)    See  Dog's-grass. 

DOG'-HEART-IJD,  a.  Cruel ;  pitiless  ;  malicious. 
"His  [Lear's]  dog-hearted  daughters."     Shak. 

DOG'-HOLE,  re.  A  vile  hole  fit  for  dogs  alone  ;  a 
dog-kennel ;  a  mean  habitation.  Shak. 

DOG'HOOK  (-liuk),  H.  A  hook  or  wi-ench  used 
for  separating  iron  boring  rods.  Halliwell. 
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DOG-HOUSE 

DOg '-HOUSE,  vj.    A  kennel  for  dogs.  Craig. 

d6g'-KEEP-5E,  n.  One  who  keeps  dogs ;  one 
who  has  the  management  of  dogs.  Swift. 

DOG'-KEN-N^L,  n.  A  Uttle  hut  or  house  for 
dogs  ;  a  dog-house.  Dryden. 

DOG'-LAT-IN,  n.  Barbarous  or  bad  Latin.  Clarke. 

DOG'-LEACH,  11.     A  dog-doctor.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

DOG'-LEG-SED-StAie§,  n.pZ.  {Arch.)  A  stair- 
case not  straight  from  bottom  to  top,  nor  built 
round  a  single  newel,  or  a  well,  but  consisting  of 
two  or  more  straight  portions,  one  over  another, 
■  and  connected  by  a  platform  or  landing  ;  stairs 
having  a  wall  between  the  upper  flights.   Crdbb. 

Ddo'-Li-jEH^N,  n.  {Bot.)  Ground  liverwort; 
Peltidea  canina  ;  —  so  called  from  its  being  an 
imaginary  cure  for  hydrophobia.  Ogilvie. 

DOG'-LOUSE,  re.     An  insect  that  infests  dogs. 

t  DOG'LY,  It.    Like  a  dog;  churlish.  Lard  Rivers. 

t  DOG'LY,  ad.     In  a  manner  like  a  dog.     Iluloet. 

DOG'MA,  n. ;  pi.  L.  dOo'iia-ta  ;  Eng.  doo'ma?. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  Sdyiia,  that  which  seems  true  to 
one,  a  public  resolution  ;  It.  domma  ;  Sp.  dog- 
ma ;  Fr.  dogme.}  A  statement  in  the  form  of 
a  decision  or  decree,  by  some  person  or  body 
claiming  authority ;  a  settled  principle ;  an 
established  doctrine  ;  a  tenet ;  a  maxim. 

The  opinion  of  tliose  who  hold  that  the  Gentiles  were  not 
to  be  circumcised  was  adopted  by  the  apostles  and  elders  of 
Jerusalem  in  council,  and  then  became  a  dogma.  Eden. 

Syn.  —  See  Doctrine. 

DOG'— MAD,  (t.   Mad  as  a  dog  sometimes  is.  Sioift. 

DOG-MAT'IC,         I  a.      [Gr.  .ioy^ar«ds ;  It.  dom- 
DOG-MAT';-CAL,  )  matico  ;    Sp.  dogmatico  ;   Fr. 
dogmatique.'i 

1.  Relating  to  dogmas  or  settled  principles. 

2.  Positive  ;  confident ;  magisterial ;  author- 
itative ; —  peremptory;  arrogant. 

One  of  these  authors  is,  indeed,  so  grave,  sententious,  dofi- 
matical  a  rogue,  that  there  is  no  enduring  him.  Swij't. 

Dogmatical  tkeolo^y,  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  main  articles  of  Christianity,  and  the.  statement 
of  the  same  in  the  form  of  definite  propositions.  Eden. 

DOG-MAT'IC,  n.  1.  One  of  a  sect  of  physicians, 
called  aljso  Dogmatists,  in  contradistinction  to 
Empirics  and  Methodists.  Hakewill. 

2.  A  dogmatist ;  a  dogmatizer. 

The  fault  lieth  altogether  in  the  dogmaiicf:,  that  is  to  say, 
those  that  are  imperfectly  learned,  and  with  passion  press  to 
have  their  opinion  pass  every  where  for  truth.  Hotibes, 

DpG-MAT'j-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  dogmatical  man- 
ner; positively;    authoritatively:  —  arrogantly. 

DOG-MAT'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
dogmatical ;  magisterialness.  Hurd. 

D6G-MA-TI"CIAN  (d6g-m»-tish'»n),  n.  A  dog- 
matist,    [e.]  Qu.  Rev. 

DOG-MAT'ICS,  n.  pi.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  arrangement  and  the  statement  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  dogmatic  theology. 

Month.  Rev. 

d6g'MA-TI§M,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  one  who 
dogmatizes;  positiveness  of  opinion.  "The 
refinements  of  subtil ty,  and  the  dogmatism  of 
learning."  -  Johnson. 

2.  {Med.)  A  system  or  theory  among  the  an- 
cients resulting  from  the  application  of  philos- 
ophy and  physical  and  chemical  theories  to 
medicine.  Craig. 

DOG'MA-TIST,  re.  1.  One  who  dogmatizes  ;  a 
dogmatical  teacher  ;  a  dogmatizer. 

A  dogmatist  in  religion  is  not  a  great  way  off  from  a  bigot, 
and  is  in  high  danger  of  growing  up  to  be  a  bloody  perse- 
cutor. IVcitts. 

He  who  is  certain,  or  presumes  to  say  he  knows,  is,  whether 
he  be  mistaken  or  in  the  right,  a  dogmatist,  Fleming. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians  ;  a  dog- 
matic. Brande. 

DOG'MA-TIZE,  v.  re.  [It.  dogmatiszare ;  Sp.  dog- 
matizar;  Fr.  dogmattser.']  [i.  dogmatized  ;  p^. 
DOOMATiziNG,  DOGMATIZED.]  To  affirm  posi- 
tively; to  assert  authoritatively ;  to  declare  per- 
emptorily. 

Prompt  to  impose,  and  fond  to  dogmatize.  Pope. 

DOG'MA-TIZ-^R,  re.     One  who  dogmatizes. 

The  very  dogmatizer,  that  teachcth  for  doctrines  or  com- 
mandments of  God  his  own  dictates,  Hammond. 
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d6g'MA-T0-EY,  a.    Dogmatical.   For.  Qu.  Rev. 

d6g'R0§E,  re.  {Bot.)  The  wild  brier,  that  bears 
the  hip ;  dog-brier ;  Rosa  canina.  Loudon. 

DOG'§'-BANE,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  deciduous 
herbaceous  plants,  the  stalks  of  one  species  of 
which  the  North  American  Indians  use  as  a 
substitute  for  hemp ;  Apocynum.  Loiidon. 

DOG'§'-CAB-BA(?E,  re.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous  trail- 
ing plant ;  Thelygonum  cynocrambe.      Loudon. 

d6g'§'EAR,  re.  ;  pi.  dSg'^'jjak?.  The  corner  of 
the  leaf  of  a  book  turned  down. 

with  the  sweat  of  my  own  hand  I  did  make  plain  and 
smooth  the  dogsears  throughout  our  great  Bible.    Arbuthnot. 

DOG'^'EAR,  v.  a.  To  turn  down,  as  the  corners  of 
the  leaves  of  a  book.  Smart. 

DOG'S'-FJSN-N^L,  re.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  plant ; 
corn-camomile  ;  Anthemis  arvensis.  Farm..  Ency. 

d6g'§'-GRAsS,  re.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant  very 
common  in  uncultivated  grounds,  the  root  of 
which  is  used  in  medicine  ;  THticuni  repens  ;  — 
called  also  creeping  wheat-grass^  couch,  white- 
couch,  coiich-grass,  twich,  knot-grass,  dog-ivheat, 
and  quickens.  Loudon. 

DOG'SHIP,  re.    The  quality  of  a  dog.        Johnson. 

d6g'-SHORE§,  re.  pi.  {Naval  Arch.)  Pieces  of 
timber  used  to  prevent  a  vessel  from  starting 
while  removing  the  keel-blocks  preparatory  to 
launching.  Ogilvie. 

DOG'^SIOK,  a.     Sick  as  a  dog.  Dyet. 

DOG'-SKIN,  a.  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  dog.  Tatler. 

DOG'-SLEEP,  re.     Pretended  sleep.  Addison. 

d6g'§'-MEAT,  re.  The  meat  or  food  of  dogs  ; 
vile  meat  or  food  ;  refuse ;  offal.  Dryden. 

d6g'§'-MER'CU-RY,  re.  1.  {Bot.)  A  poisonous 
plant ;  MercuHalls  perennis.  Craig. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  constellation  JJrsa  Minor. 

d6g'§'-P6i-§ON  (-poi-zn),  re.  {Bot.)  A  name  of 
the  plant  JH^thusa  cynapium,,  or  common  fool's- 
parsley.  Ci-aig. 

DOG'S'-RtJ-E,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Scrophularia.  Clarke. 

d6g'§'-TAIL,  re.  {Bot.)  A  well-known  British 
pasture  grass,  exceedingly  abundant  in  all  nat- 
ural and  artificial  grass  land ;  —  sometimes 
called  gold-seed  ;  Cynosurus  cristatus.    Ogilvie. 

dOg'-STAE,  re.  The  star  Sirius  or  Canicula,  the 
brightest  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  gave  the  name 
to  the  dog-days  ;  the  principal  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Canis  Major.  —  See  Dog-day.  Hind. 

d6g'-ST0NE§,  re.    1.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  orchis  ; 

fool-stones.  Ogilvie. 

2.    Rough   or  hewn   stones   as   imported  to 

make  mill-stones.  Simmonds. 

DOG'^'-TONGOE  (dogz'tiing),  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant; 
hound's-tongue  ;  Cynoglossum  officinale.  Booth. 

DOG'S'-TOOTH-Vi'O-LET,  re.  {Bot.)  A  beautiful 
bulbous  plant ;  Erythronium  dens  canis. Lcmdon. 

DOG'TAIL-GRAss,  re.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  grass. 
—  See  Dog's-tail.  Pilkington. 

D6g'-T66tH,  re. ;  pi.  Doe'-TiiETH.     1.  A  sharp- 
pointed  human  tooth,  called  also  an  eye-tooth. 
2.  {Arch.)  A  peculiar  ornament,  consisting 
of  pointed  projections,  used  in  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man buildings  of  the  12th  century.         Francis. 

DOG'-TRICK,  n.  An  ill  turn;  surly  or  brutal 
treatment.  Dryden. 

DOG'-TROT,  n.    A  gentle  trot,  like  that  of  a  dog. 
This  said,  they  both  advanced  and  rode 
A  dog-trot  through  the  bawling  crowd.  Butler. 

DOG'-VANE,  re.  {Naiit.)  A  small,  light  vane, 
formed  by  a  piece  of  pack-thread  and  some 
slices  of  cork  stuck  full  of  feathers,  placed  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  quarter-deck  to  aid  the 
helmsman  in  steering  when  the  ship  is  on  the 
wind.  Hamilton. 

DdG'-VI'O-LET,  re.  {Bot.)  A  blue  violet,  not 
fragrant,  common  in  groves,  hedges,  thickets, 
and  heathy  ground ;   Viola  canina.  Booth. 

DOG'-WATCH  (dog'wSch),  n.      {Naut.)    A  term 


DOLE 

applied  to  two  watches,  of  two  hours  each,  from 

4  to  6,  and  from  6  to  8  o'clock,  P.  M.        Dana. 

d6g'-WEA-EY,  a.    Tired  as  a  dog.  Sfiak. 

DOG'WHEAT,  re.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  popular 
names  of  Triticwm  repens ;  dog's-grass ;  couch- 
grass.  Farm.  Ency. 

DOG'WHELK,  a.  {Conch.)  The  name  given  by 
fishermen  to  the  Nassa  reticulata,  a  common 
species  of  univalve  shells.  Woodward. 

DOG'-WOOD  (dSg'wfld),  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  of  several  species ;  Cornus.         Loudon. 

D6G'-W00D-TREE  (-wttd-tre),  n.  {Bot.)  The 
Piscidia  erythrina ;  Jamaica  dog- wood ; — much 
valued  for  timber.  Ogilvie. 

DON,  re.  'The  name  applied,  in  Java,  to  the  fibre 
of  the  Ejoo  or  Gomuti  palm  {Arenga  saccha- 

■  rifera).  Simmonds. 

DOi'LY,  re.     1.  t  ["  So   called,  I   suppose,   from 

the  name  of  the  first  maker."  Johnson.']  A  kind 

of  woollen  stuff;  Congreve. 

2.  A   small  napkin  placed  with    wine    and 

fruit  on  the  table  after  dinner.  Todd. 

DO'ING,  re. ;  pi.  do'ing?.  1.  Any  thing  done  ;  an 
act ;  a  deed  ;  an  action. 

To  him  [Luke]  was  given  power  to  write  the  doinfiB  of  the 
apostles.  WicUiffe. 

2.  Mode  of  acting;  behavior;  conduct. 
Yet  have  I  found  thy  works  ungodly,  and  thy  doingn  vile 
and  abominable.  Bale. 

DOIT,  re.  [L.  digitus ;  Fr.  doigt,  a  finger.  "  As 
much  brass  as  can  be  covered  with  the  tip  of 
t\ie  finger."    Skinner.  —  Tl-al.duit;   Ger,  deut,] 

1.  A  small  Dutch  coin  valued  at  the  eighth  of 
a  penny,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  Johnson. 

2.  The   ancient   Scotch  penny  piece,   being 
one  twelfth  of  a  penny  sterling.  Craig. 

3.  Any  small  piece  of  money. 

When  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar, 
they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  SnaJc. 

In  Anna's  wars,  a  soldier,  poor  and  old. 
Had  dearly  earned  a  little  purse  of  gold; 
Tired  with  a  tedious  march,  one  luckless  night. 
He  slept,  poor  dog!  and  lost  it  to  a  doit.  Pope. 

4.  Any  thing  of  little  value  ;  a  trifle.    Craig. 

DOIT'KIN,  re.     A  small  coin ;  a  doit.        Tomlins. 

t  DOKE,  re.     A  duck.  Chaucer. 

d6K-!-MAS'T!C,  a.     Docimastic. 

DO-LAB'Et-PORM,  a.  [L.  dolabra,  an  axe, 
UTiAfcrrma,  form.] 

1.  {Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  an  axe, 
as  some  leaves  ;  axe-shaped.      Loudon.         '^ 

2.  {Zool.)  Shaped  like  a  hatchet,  as  the  foot 
of  certain  bivalves.  Brande. 

DOLCE  (dol'cha).  [It.,  sweet.]  {Mus.)  An  in- 
struction to  the  performer  that  the  music  is  to 
be  executed  softly  and  sweetly.  Brande. 


DOLCEMEM-TE    (dol'cha-m«n-ta). 
Same  as  Dolce. 


[It.] 


(Mus.) 
Moore. 


DOL-ci'NO,  71.  [It.]  A  small  bassoon.  Simmonds. 

DOLE,  n.     [A.  S.  dcel,  a  portion  ;  Dut.  deel ;  Gei^ 
theil;  Dan.  fZee/;  Sw.  oe^.] 

1.  The  act  of  doling,  or  dealing  out ;  distri- 
bution ;  apportionment ;  allotment. 


It  was  your  prcsurmise. 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop. 


Sliak, 


2.  Portion;  lot;  allowance;  share;  a  deal. 

Let  every  man  beg  his  own  way,  and  happy  man  be  hia 
dole  [i.  e.  let  his  lot  be  the  title  happy  maji].  Beau,  l^  Fl. 

3.  Provision  or  money  given  in  charity  ;  gift; 
donation ;  gratuity. 


Clients  of  old  were  feasted;  now  a  poor. 
Divided  dole  is  dealt  at  the  outward  door. 


Dryden. 


4.  Something  that  divides  ;  a  boundary. 

Accursed  be  he  (aaith  Almighty  God  by  Moses)  who  re- 
moveth  his  neighbor's  doles  or  marks.  Homilies. 

5.  t  A  void  space  left  in  tillage.  Bailey. 

DOLE,  n.  [L.  dolor,  dole7'e,  to  be  in  pain ;  It.  duolOf 
dofflia;  S'p.duelo;  Fv.dueiL]  Pain;  grief ;  sor- 
row; affliction;  distress. 

Time  of  thy  dole,  thy  wife  new  dead,  I  grant.     Surrey. 
To  change 
Torment  with  ease,  and  soonest  recompense 
Dole  with  delight.  Milton. 

DOLE,  n.  [Gr.  W.05,  deceit ;  L.  dolus  ;  It.  §  Sp. 
dolo ;  Fr.  dol.'\  {Scottish  Law.)  A  malevolent 
intention  ;  —  considered  an  essential  ingredient 
to  constitute  an  action  criminal.  Ogilvie. 
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DOMESTIC 


DOLE,  V.  a.  [Goth,  daihjan  ;  A.  S.  d(slan ;  Dut. 
deelen ;  Ger.  theilen  ;  Dan.  deele ;  Sw.  dela.'\  \i. 
DOLED ;  pp.  DOLING,  DOLED.]  To  deal  out  in 
small  quantities  ;  to  distribute  ;  to  apportion  ; 
to  allot ;  to  divide.  Brockett. 

DOLE '-FISH,  n.  That  portion  of  the  fish  caught 
in  the  North  Seas  which  the  fishermen  receive 
for  their  allowance  Crabb. 

DOLE'FUL,  a.  1.  Expressing  grief;  sorrowful; 
piteous  ;  woful ;  rueful ;  lamentable  ;  dismal. 

For  none  but  you,  or  who  of  you  it  learns, 

Can  rightfully  areod  Bo  clole/m  lay.  Spenser, 

2.  Feeling  grief ;  afflicted;  melancholy;  sad. 

How  oft  my  doleful  sire  cried  to  me.  Tarry,  son, 
"When  first  he  spied  my  love.  Sidney. 

3.  Impressing  sorrow ;  dismal  ;  dolorific. 
"The  doleful  regions  of  the  dead."  Pitt. 

DOLE'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  doleful  manner;  sor- 
rowfully ;  mournfully. 

How  (/oZeftiH^/ his  dole  thou  didst  rehearse  I        Spenser. 

DOLE'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dole- 
ful ;  sorrowfulness  ;  sorrow  ;  melancholy  ;  sad- 
ness. *'  The  music  wrought,  indeed,  a  doleful- 
ness,"  Sidney. 

DOLE'— MEAD-OW,  n.  A  meadow  in  which  sev- 
eral persons  have  a  share.  Coxoell. 

tDO'L^NT,  o.  [L.  rfoZeo,  (iofe»s,  to  grieve.]  Sor- 
rowful.    "  Effeminately  dolent."  Ford. 

DOL'^-RITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  species  of  trap-rock, 
composed  of  augite  and  felspar;  basalt.    Lyell. 

DOLE'SOME,  a.     Gloomy  ;  dismal ;  doleful. 

Hellward  bending  o'er  the  beach  desery 

The  doleaome  passage  to  the  infernal  sky.  Pope. 

DOLE'SOME-LY,  ad.     In  a  dolesome  manner. 

DOLE'SOME-NESS, K.  Gloom ; melancholy.  "The 
dolesomeiiess  of  the  grave."  Bp.  Hall. 

Db'LI  cA'pMx.  [L.]  {Law.)  Capable  of  mis- 
chief or  criminal  intention ;  of  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion ;  capable  of  distinguishing  between  good 
and  evil.  Bun^ll. 

DDL  'I-eHOS,  n.  [Gr.  6o?.ij(ds,  long,  —  in  allusion 
to  the  length  of  its  pods.]  (Bat.)  A  genus  of 
leguminous  plants  growingintheEastand  West 
Indies,  of  many  species,  the  pods  of  most  of 
which  are  eatable.  Loudon. 

DOL-I-eHU'RUS,  n.    [Gr.  Sohx^olipos,  long-tailed.] 

1.  (Pros.)  A  long-tailed  verse  ;  a  verse  hav- 
ing a  redundant  foot  or  syllable.  Crabb. 

2.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Fossores.  Craig. 

DOL'I-MAn,  it.  A  long  kind  of  vest  worn  by  the 
Turks.  Scott. 

DO'— LIT-TLE,  re.  One  who  does  or  performs  lit- 
tle ;  an  inefficient  person.  Bp.  Richardson. 

DOLL,  re.  [A  contraction  of  Dorothy.  Johnson.  — 
It  may  have  been  adopted  from  the  Old  French 
dol^  trumpery,  a  trick ;  or  it  may  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  idol.  Todd.  —  Perhaps  from  the  Dut. 
t^oZ,  stupid,  senseless;  A.  ^.dwolian^  to  deceive. 
Richardson.  —  "W.  dclwj  an  image.] 

1.  An  image  made  in  imitation  of  an  infant 
for  the  amusement  of  girls  ;  a  girl's  puppet  or 
baby. 

2.  Pigeon's  dung.     [Scotland.]       Simmonds. 
DOL'L  AR,  re.    [Dut.,  Dan.,  §  Sw.  daler.  —  Ger.  t/ia- 

ler.  "  So  called  from  the  Ger.  thai,  a  dale,  a  val- 
ley ;  because  they  were  first  coined  in  the  valley 
of  Joachim."  Wachter.  —  A.  S.  dal,  a  portion, 
being  a  part  or  portion  of  a  ducat.  Skinner. 
Tooke.  —  Sw.  daler,  from  the  town  of  Dale  or 
Daleberg,  where  it  was  coined.  Thomson.']  A 
silver  coin  of  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  the 
United  States,  Me-vico,  &c.,  of  different  values  ; 
—  that  of  the  United  States  dollar  is  100  cents, 
or  4s.  Id.  sterling. 

DOL'LY,  re.  {Mining.)  A  machine  for  washing 
ore,  —  being  a  board  with  projecting  pins  placed 
over  a  tub  and  turned  by  a  winch.      Simmonds. 

dOl'MAN,  n.  A  Turkish  robe  formerly  presented 
by  the  grand  seignor  to  the  janizaries  on  the 
first  day  of  Ramadan.  Crabb. 

DOL'M^N,  re.  [Celt.]  A  table-stone,  or  a  table 
of  stones,  such  as  is  found  among  Druidical  re- 
mains ;  cromlech.  Smart. 


DOL'0-MITE,  re.  [In  honor  of  M.  Dolomeau,  a 
French  geologist.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  magne- 
sian  carbonate  of  lime,  occurring  crystallized  as 
rhomboidal  bitter-spar,  and  in  large  deposits 
as  a  distinct  formation  overlying  that  of  the 
coal.  Balrd. 

DOL-p-MIT'JC,  u,.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
dolomite.  P.  Cyc. 

DO 'LOR  [do'lor,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  dSl'9r, 
Nares,  Entick},  re.     [L.  dolor.  —  See  Dole.] 

1.  Pain  ;  pang ;  suffering  ;  distress ;  anguish. 
"  The  dolors  of  death."  Bacon. 

2.  Grief;  sorrow;  sadness.  "  The  abundant 
dolor  of  the  heart."  Shak. 

dOL-O-rIf'JER-OUS,  a.  [L.  dolor,  pain,  and/ero, 
to  bear.]  Producing  pain.  "  Doloriferous  ef- 
fects in  the  joints."  [Vhitaker. 

D6l-0-E1f'!C,         }  „.      [It.   ^    sp.    dohnifieo.-] 
D6l-0-RIF'I-CAL,  )  Causing  grief  or  pain.  Ray. 

DOL-O-Rb'^b.  [It.]  {Mus.)  Noting  a  soft  and 
pathetic  style  of  execution.  Crabb. 

D6l'0-R0US,  a.  [L.  dolorosus;  It.  &  Sp.  doloro- 
so  ;  Fr.  douloureux.]  Causing  pain,  sorrow,  or 
grief;  painful;  sorrowful ;  dolorific  ;  —  gloomy; 
doleful ;  dismal. 

Such,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  dolorous  effects  and  bitter 
appendages  of  a  prevailing  temptation.  South. 

Hell  itself  will  pass  away. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day.  Jililton. 

DOL'p-ROUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  dolorous  manner; 
sorrowfully ;  mournfully.  Bale. 

d6l'0-R0US-n£ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dol- 
orous ;  sorrowfulness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DOL'PHJN,  ?i.  [Gr.  ^EX<pi;,S£?.(ptvos  ;  \j.  delphinus ; 
It.  deljino  ;  Sp.  delfin ;  Fr.  dauphin.] 

1.  {Zoul.) 
The  popular 
name  of  sev- 
eral species  of 
Delphinus,  a 
genus  of  ce-  Common  dolphin  (.Delphinus  delphis), 
taceous     mammalia,  ^^ 

comprehending,    ac-  «<«s«jA§Ji 

cording  to  some  nat- 
uralists, the  dolphin 
proper,  the  sword- 
fish,  the  porpoise, 
the  grampus,  &c.  ;  —  appropriately  the  Delphi- 
nus deiphis,  or  common  dolphin,  celebrated  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients.  The  fish  to  which 
seamen  and  poets  give  this  name  is  the  cory- 
phene  {Coryphmna  hippuris  of  Linnseus),  long 
celebrated  for  the  swiftness  of  its  swimming, 
and  its  brilliant  and  beautiful  colors.      Brands. 

There  remains  at  Tasnarus  a  small  figure  in  brass  of  a 
man  seated  on  a  dolphin's  back,  the  votive  offering  of  Arion 
himself.  Beloe's  Herodotus. 

2.  {Gi^ecian  Ant.)  A  mass  of  iron  or  lead, 
which  was  hung  at  the  yard-arm,  and  then  sud- 
denly dropped  on  an  enemy's  ships.    W.  Smith. 

3.  {Astron.)  A  constellation,  so  called  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  dolphin.  ■        Hind. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  spar  or  buoy  made  fast  to  an 
anchor,  and  usually  supplied  with  a  ring,  to 
which  a  cable  may  be  bent :  —  a  mooring-post 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  dock,  or  on  a  quay 
or  wharf :  —  a  rope  or  strap  round  a  mast  to 
support  the  puddening,  where  the  lower  yards 
rest  in  the  slings.  Ogilvie.     Dana. 

5.  {Mil.)  A  handle  of  a  brass  gun  or  mortar, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin.  Crabb. 

6.  {Arch.)  A  technical  term  applied  to  the 
pipe  and  cover  at  a  source  for  the  supply  of 
water  :  —  an  emblem  of  love  and  social  feeling 
frequently  introduced  as  an  ornament  to  coronas 
suspended  in  churches.  Weak.   Fairholt. 

DOL'PHIN-ET,  re.    A  female  dolphin. 

The  lion  chose  his  mate,  the  turtle  dove 
Her  dear,  the  dolphin  his  own  dolphinet. 

DOL'PHJN-FLY,  n.  {Ent.)  An  insect  of  the  aphis 
tribe,  destructive  to  beans.  Farm.  Ency. 

DOLT,  re.  [A.  S.  dol,  a  dolt ;  Dut.  dol,  dull ;  Ger. 
toll^  A  dunce;  a  blockhead;  an  ignoramus; 
a  dullard.     "Asses,  fools,  dofts."  Shah. 

t  DOLT,  V.  n.   To  behave  foolishly.  New  Custom. 

DOLT'ISH,  a.  Stupid;  dull;  foolish;  blockish. 
*'The  most  arrant  doltish  clown."  Sidney." 
"Doltish  ignorance."  Hammond. 


Coryphiena  hippuris. 


DOLT'(SH-LY,  ad.  In  a  doltish  manner  ;  stupid- 
ly ;  foolishly.  Bailey. 

DOLT'JSH-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  doltish  ; 
dulness;  stupidity;  foolishness.  "Such blind- 
ness and  liotosAreess."  John  Fox. 

t  DOLVEN,  p.  from  delve.  Buried.  "  I  would  be 
dolven  deep."  Chaucer. 

-DOM.  [A.  S.]  A  termination  of  nouns,  denot- 
ing dominion,  property,  jurisdiction  ;  as  king- 
dom,  dukerfom,  earlrfom  :  —  in  a  secondary  sense, 
quality,  state,  or  condition  ;  as  wisdom,  free- 
dom,  martyrdom,  thraldom. 

DOM,  re.  [L.  dominus,  a  lord.]  A  title,  in  the 
middle  ages,  given  to  the  pope,  and  afterwards 
to  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries  and  some  monas- 
tic orders.  —  See  Don,  and  Dan. 

t  DOM'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  domabilis  ;  domo,  to  tame  •, 
It.  domabile  ;  Sp.  domable.]  Capable  of  being 
tamed;  tamable.  Cockeram. 

tD6M'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
tamable  ;  tamableness.  Scott. 

t  DOM'A^E,  re.     Subjugation.  Hobbes. 

DO-MAIN'  (do-man'),  re.  [L.  dominium,  property; 
It.  iSf  Sp.  do'minio ;  Fr.  domaine.  —  See  Demain.] 

1.  The  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
sovereign  ;  demesne  ;  dominion  ;  empire. 

Rome's  great  emperor,  whose  wide  domain 
In  ample  territory,  wealth,  and  power. 
And  long  renown  thou  justly  mayst  prefer 
Before  tne  Parthian.  Jflilton. 

Fair  Thetis  wooes  thee  with  her  blue  domain.      Mickle. 

2.  {Law.)  Ownership  of  land ;  immediate  or 
absolute  ownership  ;  paramount  or  ultimate 
ownership  :■ — an  estate  or  patrimony  which  one 
has  in  his  ovvn  right ;  land  of  which  one  is  the 
absolute  owner  ;  demesne.  Biirnll. 

The  large  domain  his  greedy  sons  divide.  Pope. 

Right  of  eminent  domain,  the  inherent  sovereign  pow- 
er claimed  by  tlie  legislature  of  a  state  of  controlling 
private  property  for  public  uses.  Burritl. 

DO'MAL,  a.  [L.  .domus,  a  house ;  It.  domal.'\ 
{Astrol.)    Relating  to  a  house. 


Mars  is  now  entering  into  the  first  house,  and  will  shortly 
a/dignities,  ,  Addison. 


appear  in  all  his  domat 


DO-MA'NI-AL,  u,.  Relating  to  domains  or  landed 
estates,    [k.]  p.  Cyc. 

DOM-BE'YA,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  found 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  Bourbon  and  Mada- 
gascar ;  —  so  named  from  J.  Dombey,  a  French 
botanist.  Eng.  Ency. 

DOME,  n.  [Gr.  hUfia,  or  Uftos,  a  house  ;  htiiin,  to 
build ;  L.  domus  ;  It.  duomo,  a  cathedral ;  Sp. 
dombo,  a  cupola  ;  Fr.  dome.] 

1.  A  building  of  any  kind  ;  a  house.  Briiton. 

It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 

Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger's  home.  PamcU. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  roof  the  base  of  which  is  a  cir- 
cle, an  ellipse,  or  a  polygon,  and  its  vertical  sec- 
tion a  curve  line  concave  towards  the  interior ; 
a  cupola.  Weale. 

.e®-  The  Italians  call  the  principal  church  in  a  place 
il  duomo,  the  temple  ;  hence  many  French  and  Eng- 
lish architects  apply  the  name  to  tliat  member  which 
is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  domes  oi  Italy  ; 
namely,  the  cupola.    Britton. 

3.  Any  thing  shaped  like  the  dome  of  a  build- 
ing ;  as,  "  The  dome  of  a  furnace  " ;  "The  dame 
of  a  locomotive  engine."  Weak. 

US'  "  There  is  a  strong  propensity,  particularly  in 
the  people  of  London,  to  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  room  ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  all  our  dic- 
tionaries."    Walker. 

DOME'BOOK  (-bfik),  re.  [A.  S.  dombec]  A  book 
or  code  said  to  have  been  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  Alfred,  and  to  have  contained  the 
principal  maxims  of  the  common  law,  the  pen- 
alties for  misdemeanors,  and  the  forms  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings.  Bitrrill. 

DOMED  (domd),  it.     Having  a  dome.  P.  Mxg. 

DOME^'DAY  (d6mz'da),  re.     See  Doomsday. 

DOME'-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a  dome  ; 
having  the  form  of  a  dome.  Buchland. 

t  DOME^'MAN  (domz'msin),  re.  A  judge;  a  dooms- 
man.  Wickliffc. 

DO-MES'TfC,  a.     [L.  domesticus,  domestic  ;    do- 
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DOMESTIC 

mestici,  household  slaves;    It.  §  Sp.  domesticOj 
a  servant ;  Fr.  domestique,'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  house  or  home  ;  homely. 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall.  Coioper. 

The  practical  knowledge  of  the  domebiic  duties  is  the  prin- 
cipal glory  of  a  woman.  5.  liichardson. 

2.  Fond  of  home  or  privacy  ;  attached  to 
family  enjoyments,  and  devoted  to  family  duties ; 
as,  "  A  domestic  husband  or  wife." 

3.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  one's  country ;  not 
foreign ;  intestine. 

Next  to  the  sin  of  those  who  began  that  rebellion  theirs 
must  needs  be  who  hindered  the  speedy  suppression  of  it  by 
domestic  dissensions.  King  Charles. 

4.  Inhabiting  the  house,  or  attached  to  the 
house  ;  not  wild ;  tame ;  as,  "DoiTiestic  animals." 

DO-MES'TIC,  n.  1.  One  who  houses  or  resides 
with  another;  a  house-servant;  menial. 

A  servant  dwells  remote  from  all  knowledge  of  his  lord's 
purposes;  he  lives  as  a  kind  of  foreigner  under  the  same  roof; 
a  domestic,  and  yet  a  stranger  too.  South. 

2.     pi.    Domestic    or    American     manufac- 
tures;  cotton  goods.     [U.S.]  Simmonds. 
Syn.  —  See  Servant. 

DO-MES'TI-CAL,  a.  Domestic.  *'  Domestical 
celebration  of  the  Passover."  Hooker.  "Actions 
both  foreign  and  domestical."  Daniel,    [ii.] 

t  DO-MES'TI-CAL,  u.     A  household.         Nichols. 

Dp-MES'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  domestic  manner ; 
relatively  to  domestic  affairs  ;  privately. 

He  was  glad  to  return  to  Sheene,  where  he  lived  domesti- 
cally, as  usual,  till  the  death  of  Sir  W.  Temple.  Orrery. 

They  tell  us  that  "whether  we  view  aristocracy  before,  or 
behind,  or  sideways,  or  any  way  else,  domestically  or  pub- 
licly, it  is  still  a  monster."  Burke. 

t  DO-MES'TI-CANT,  a.  Belonging  to  the  same 
family.  iSir  E.  Deling. 

DP-M:eS'TJ-CATE,  v.  a.  [It.  domesticare ;  Sp. 
doinesticaj' I  Fi\  domestiquer.]  [i.  domesticat- 
ed; pp.  DOMESTICATING,   DOMESTICATED.] 

1.  To  make  domestic  ;  to  domiciliate  ;  to  ac- 
custom to  keep  at  home,  S.  Richardson. 

2.  To  render,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  family. 

Having  the  entry  into  your  houses,  and  being  half  domes- 
ticated by  their  situation.  Burke. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  attached  to  the  house ;  to 
tame.  *'  The  sheep,  in  the  domesticated  state,  is 
destitute  of  ordinary  means  of  defence  or  es- 
cape." Paley. 

DO-MES-TI-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  domesticat- 
ing, or  making  domestic.  Karnes. 

DO-MjpS-Tig'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  domes- 
tic; a  domestic  affair  or  habit.  "The  domes- 
ticities of  life."     [r.]  J.  Martineau. 

DOM'^TT,  n.  A  plain  cloth,  of  which  the  warp 
is  cotton  and  the  weft  woollen.  Booth. 

DOM'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  shaped  like,  a 
dome.  Loudon. 

DOM'I-CILE,  n.  [L.  domicilium-,  a  habitation;  It. 
iSf  Sp.  domicilio  ;  Fr.  domicile.'] 

1.  A  place  of  abode  ;  a  house  ;  a  mansion;  a 
dwelling  ;  a  residence  ;  habitation  ;  home. 

'  Let  him  have  no  culinary  fire,  no  domicile.    Sir  TV.  Jones. 

2.  (Law.)  The  place  in  which  a  person  has 
taken  up  his  permanent  residence,  and  to  which, 
when  he  is  absent  from  it,  he  has  the  intention 
of  returning  ;  residence  as  determining  the  mu- 
nicipal law  to  which  a  man  is  subject.    Burrill. 

DOM'I-CILE,  V.  a.  \i.  DOMICILED  ;  pp.  domicil- 
ing', DOMICILED.]  To  establish  in  a  fixed  resi- 
dence; to  domiciliate.  Ld.  Matisfield. 

d6M-I-CIL'I-AR,  n.     A  domestic  ;  an  inmate. 

The  nuns  of  Strasburg,  the  prebendaries,  the  capitulars, 
and  domiciliars,  all  wished  they  had  followed  the  nuns  of 
St.  Ursula's  example.  Stej-ne. 

DOM-I-CIL^A-RY   (d5m-e-sil'ya-re),  a.     [It.  <^  Sp. 

domiciliario  ;    "Fr.  domiciliaire.]      Relating  to 

an  abode,  or  private  residence.  Burke. 

Domiciliary  visit,  (Law.)  a  legal  visit  to  a  private 

house,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  it. 

DOM-r-CIL'l-ATE,  V.  a.  [Sp.  domiciUarse  \  Fr. 
domicilier.']  \i.  domiciliated  ;  pp.  domicili- 
ating, DOMICILIATED.] 

1.  To  establish  in  a  fixed  residence  ;  to  dom- 
icile. Clarke. 

2.  To  render  domestic ;  to  domesticate ;  to 
tame.    "The  domiciliated  animals."     Potonall. 
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DOM-I-CtL-I-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  domiciliat- 
ing or  establishing  in  a  fixed  residence.  Milman. 

d6m-{-0UL'TURE,  n.  [L.  domus,  a  house,  and 
culturay  cultivation.]  A  term  applied  to  house- 
keeping and  cookery,     [r.]  R.  Park. 

fDOM'I-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  domus,  a  house,  andyacio, 
to  make.] 

1.  To  tame ;  to  domesticate.  Bailey. 

2.  {Astrol.)  To  divide  the  heavens  into  twelve 
houses  or  parts.  Smart. 

DOM'I-M,  n.  [L.,  a  lady.}  {Law.)  A  title 
given  to  honorable  women  who  anciently,  in 
their  own  right,  held  a  barony.  Crabb. 

DOM  I-NANCE,    )  ^_    Predominance ;  ascenden- 
DOM'I-NAN-CY,  S  cy ;  rule,     [r.]       Packington. 

d6m'!-NANT,  a.  [L.  dominor,  dominans,  to  play 
the  lord,  from  Gr.  Sai^iw,  to  tame ;  It.  .S;  Sp.  do- 
minante  ;  Fr.  dominant.']  Predominant ;  pre- 
siding ;  prevailing ;  ruling.  "  The  dominant 
party  in  England."  Wood.    Qu.  Rev. 

tj!^  "  This  word  is  getting  into  general  use."  Ec. 
Rev. 

DOM'J-NANT,  n.  {Miis.)  1.  The  fifth  note  or  tone 
of  any  scale  ;  as,  "  G  is  the  dominant  of  the 
scale  or  key  of  C."  Warner. 

2.  The  common  chord  of  which  the  fifth  of 
any  'key  or  scale  is  the  fundamental  tone ;  the 
dominant  chord.  Warner. 

DOM'I-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  dominor,  dominatus,  to 
play  the  lord ;  dominus,  a  ford ;  It.  dominare ; 
Sp.  dominar ;  Fr.  dominer.']  To  have  sway ;  to 
predominate  ;  to  prevail.        Dryden.   Be.  Rev. 

DOM'I-NATE,  v.  a.  To  govern  ;  to  rule.   Ec.  Rev. 

d6M-I-NA'TI0N,  n.     [L.  dominatio,  rule  ;  It.  do- 
niinazione  ;  Sp.  dominacion  ;  Fr.  domination.] 
1,  Power  ;  dominion  ;  rule  ;  sway. 

Virtue  hath  now  no  domination.  Chaucer. 

'  2.  Unrestricted  power  ;  absolute  dominion ; 
supremacy ;  tyranny ;  despotism.  i 

There  are  ambitious  men 
That  strive  for  domination.  Brome. 

3.  A  ruling  party.  **  That  austere  and  inso- 
lent domination  [the  aristocracy]."  BurJce. 

4.  pi.  An  order  of  angels  invested  with  high 
authority.  "The  aspiring  dommafo'oms."  Milton. 

Either  tlironefl,  either  dominations,  either  princehoods, 
either  powers.  Vol.  i.  16.     Wickliff'e^s  lYans. 

d6m'I-NA-TIVE,  a.     [It.  §  Sp.  dominativo.] 

1.  Imperious  ;  insolent.  Bailey. 

2.  Governing;  presiding;  ruling.  "Wisdom 
and  dominative  virtue."  Sandys. 

noM'I-JvA-TOR,  n.  [L.,  a  lord.]  A  ruler;  the 
presiding  or  predominant  power  ;  the  ruling  in- 
fluence. "  Sole  dominator  of  Navarre."     Shak. 

Jupiter  with  Mars,  dominators  for  this  north-west  part  of 
the  world.  Camden. 

God,  who  is  the  dominator  of  glory,  gives  and  talces  away 
as  seemeth  good  to  liim.  Donne, 

DOM'!-N(;,  n,  [L.  dominus.]  A  cant  term  for  a 
schoolmaster;  a  teacher. — ^See  Dominie.  Locke. 

d6M-!-NEER',  v.  n.     [See  Dominate,  v.  n.]     \i. 

DOMINEERED  ;  pp.  DOMINEERING,  DOMINEER- 
ED.] To  rule  in  an  insolent,  overbearing,  or 
haughty  manner  ;  to  govern  arbitrarily ;  to  lord 
it ;  to  tyrannize  ;  to  swell ;  to  bluster. 

His  wishes  tend  abroad  to  roam. 

And  hers  to  domineer  at  home.  Prior. 

DOM-I-NEER',  V.  a.     To  govern  ;  to  rule,     [r.] 


Each  village-fable  domineers  in  turn 
His  brain's  distempered  nerves. 


JValpole 


d6M-I-NEBE'JNG,  p,  a.  Ruling  with  insolence  ; 
overbearing ;  tyrannical. 

DO-MIN'I-CAL,  a.  [Low  L.  domitiicalis ;  L.  do- 
minicus  ;  dominus,  a  lord ;  It.  dominicale  ;  Sp. 
If  Fr.  dominical,]  Relating  to  the  Lord ;  —  the 
Lord's  day,  or  Sunday  :  — noting  the  Lord's 
prayer. 

The  Dominical  Prayer  and  the  Apostolical  Creed  are  two 
acts  tending  to  the  same  object  of  devotion.  Howell, 

Dominical  letter,  a  letter  (one  of  the  first  seven  in  tlie 
alphabet)  which  is  used  in  the  almanacs  to  represent 
Sunday. 

DO-MIN'I-CAL,  n.  1.  The  Lord's  day.  "  Every 
dominical  in  the  year."     [r.]  Hammond. 

2.  The  Lord's  prayer,     [ii.] 

"We  decree  that  every  woman,  when  she  doth  commnni- 
cate,  have  her  dominicaX.  Jewell. 


DONATE 

DQ-MIN'I-CAN,  a.  [Fr.  dominicain.]  Belonging 
to  St.  Dominic,  or  the  order  of  that  name. 

DO-MIN'I-CAN,  re.  A  friar  of  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic  ;  —  called  also  predicant,  or  preaching 
friar,  jacobin,  and  black-friar.  Maunder. 

DO-MIN'I-CIDE,  n.  [L.  dominus,  a  lord,  and  cado 
to  kill.]  ' 

1.  The  mut-der  of  a  master.  Clarke. 

2,  One  who  kills  his  master. 


DOM'J-NI?,  n.  A  term  familiarly  applied  to  a 
schoolmaster  in  Scotland ;  a  pedagogue ;  — 
sometimes  applied  also  to  a  clergyman.  —  See 
DoMiNE.  Jamieson. 

DO-MIN'ION  (do-min'yun),  n.  [L.  dominium, 
property  ;  It.  §  Sp.  dominio.] 

1.  Sovereign  authority  ;  absolute  rule. 

To  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  maiesty, 
dominion  and  power,  both  now  and  ever.  Jude  25.  - 

2.  Right  of  oivnership  ;  right  of  using  and 
disposing  of  a  thing  at  pleasure. 

He  could  not  have  private  dominion  over  that  which  was 
under  tlie  private  dominion  of  another.  Locke. 

3.  Territory  governed ;  region ;  country ;  dis- 
trict. "  She  . . .  dwelt  in  the  dominion  of  Arche- 
laus."  Usher. 

4.  The  people  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
sovereign. 

Judahwas  his  sanctuary,  Israel  his  dominion.   2%  exiv.  2. 

5.  Predominance;  ascendency. 

Objects  placed  foremost  ought  to  be  more  finished  than 
those  cast  behind,  and  to  have  dominion  over  things  confused 
and  transient.  fjryden. 

6.  An  order  of  angels.  Johnson. 

By  him  were  all  things  created,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or 
powers.  Col,  i.  16. 

Syn. — See  Authority. 

d6m'!-N0,  n. ;  pi.  dom'i-ho?.     [It.] 

1.  A  kind  of  hood  or  garment  formerly  worn 
over  the  head  and  shoulders  by  priests  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  weather.  Maunder. 

2.  A  woman's  mourning  vest.  Crabb. 

3.  A  masquerade  garment  worn  by  men  and 
women,  consisting  of  a  long  silk  mantle,  with  a 
cap  and  wide  sleeves.  Maunder. 

As  to  masked  balls,  it  is  an  amusement  altogether  to  be 
condemned,  except  those  of  the  opera.  Neither  should  we 
appear  there  except  in  a  domino.  Mme.  Celuart, 

4.  A  flat  piece  of  ivory  or  bone  of  oblong 
shape,  variously  dotted  after  the  manner  of  dice, 
used  in  playing  the  game  called  dominos.  Smart. 

5.  pi.  A  game  played  by  two  or  more  persons 
with  twenty-eight  pieces  of  ivory,  variously  dot- 
ted. Maunder. 

DOM'I-^rirS,  n.\  p\.DaM'i-m.  [L.]  Master; 
sir  ;  —  a  title  anciently  given  to  a  clergyman, 
gentleman,  or  lord  of  a  manor.  Ash. 

DO'MITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  grayish  earthy  variety  of 
trachyte ;  —  from  the  Puy-de-Dome  in  Au- 
vergne,  France.  Dana. 

DON,  n.  [L.  dominus,  a  lord ;  Port,  dom  ;  Sp. 
don ;  Fr.  dom.] 

1.  A  Spanish  title,  formerly  given  only  to 
noblemen,  but  now  of  general  application. 

2.  A  term  applied  familiarly  or  ironically  to 
one  who  thinks  himself  a  person  of  importance. 

To  the  great  dons  of  wit 
Pha?bus  gives  them  fuU  privilege  alone 
To  damn  all  others  and  cry  up  their  own.     Dr^idcn. 

3.  A  fellow  or  an  officer  of  college.  [Cam- 
bridge Univ.,  Eng.]  Bristed. 

DON,  V.  a.  [to  do  on.]  To  put  on  ;  to  invest  with  : 
—  opposed  to  dojf.  —  See  Dori?. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  donned  his  clothes.  Shak, 

j8®=  This  word,  said  by  Johnson  to  be  obsolete,  is, 
according  to  Brockett,  in  common  use  in  the  north  of 
England. 

DO'NA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  given.  Craig. 

DO'NA-CITE,  n.  {Pal.)  A  petrified  shell  of  the 
genus  Donax.  Ogilvie. 

DO'NA-RY,  re.  [li.  donarium,  a  votive  offering; 
dono,  to'  give.]  A  thing  given  to  sacred  uses. 
"Inscriptions,  pendants,  donaries."       Burton. 

fDflN'AT,  or  DON'^T,  «.  A  grammar;  —  so 
named  from  Donatus,  author  of  an  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Latin  Language."  Chaucer. 

DO'NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dotio,  donatus,  to  give ;  It. 
dcnare;  Vi.  doner.  —  See  Donation.]     [i.  do- 
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NATED  ;  pp.  DONATING,   DONATED.]      To    give; 

to  contribute.     [A  modem  word.]  Qu.  Rev. 

More  thiin  a  hundred  thousand  doUara  have  been  donated 
to  both  branches  of  the  iuatitution  by  members  of  his  [S.  Phil- 
lips'] family.  Dr.  E.  A.  Park. 

DO-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  donatio^  a  giving;  donOy  to 
give  ;  It.  donazione ;  Sp.  donadon ;  Fr.  donation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  giving  or  bestowing ;  a  granting. 

After  donation  there  is  an  absolute  change  and  alienation 
made  of  the  property  of  the  thing  given.  ijouih. 

2.  That  which  is  gratuitously  given  ;  a  gift; 
a  grant ;  a  largess. 

And  acme  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  blessed  lovers.  Shak. 

3.  {Law.)  The  act  by  which  the  owner  of  a 
thing  voluntarily  transfers  the  title  and  posses- 
sion of  the  same  from  himself  to  another  per- 
son, without  any  consideration.  Bouvier. 

4.  {Eccl.  Law.)  A  mode  of  acquiring  a  bene- 
fice by  deed  of  gift  alone,  without  presentation, 
institution,  or  induction.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Gift. 

DO-NA'TION-PAR'TY,  n.  A  gathering  of  pa- 
rishioners at  the  house  of  their  pastor,  at  which 
each  one  brings  some  gift  for  his  benefit :  —  a 
party,  the  object  of  which  on  the  part  of  the 
guests  is  to  make  a  donation  to  the  person  or 
the  family  that  entertains  them.  [Local,  N.  Eng.] 

DON'A-tI^M,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  tenets  of  the 
Doiiatists.  Abp.  Whitgift. 

DON'A-TIST,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Chi-istian  schis- 
matic of  Africa,  or  follower  of  Donatus,  bishop 
of  Casa  Nigra  in  Numidia,  a  theologian  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  taught  that  the  church  was 
not  infallible,  that  it  had  erred  in  his  time,  and 
that  he  was  to  be  the  restorer  of  it.         Hooker. 

DON-A-Tis'TjC,         ;  a.   Pertaining  to  the  Don- 
DON-A-TrS'TJ-CAL,  )   atists.  Fuller. 

DON'A-TIVE  [don'?-tiv,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F,  Ja.  Sm. 
R.  0.;  do'n?-tiv,  S.  K.  Wb.],  n.  [L. donativum, 
a  present ;  dono,  to  give  ;  It.  §  Sp.  donativo ; 
Fr.  donatif.] 

1.  A  gift ;  a  donation  ;  a  largess. 

They  were  entertained  "with  public  shows  and  dojiativea, 
to  make  them  more  easily  digest  their  lost  liberty.     Dryden. 

2.  {Eccl.  Law.)  A  benefice  given  by  a  patron 
without  presentation  to  the  bishop,  or  institu- 
tion or  induction  by  his  order.  Cowell. 

DON'A-TIVE,  a.  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation. 
"Donative  advowson."  Burrill. 

DO-J<fA'TOR,  n.  [L.]  {Civil  and  old  Eng.  Law.) 
A.  donor  or  giver.  Burrill. 

DON'A-TO-RY,  n.  {Scottish  Law.)  A  person  on 
whom  the  king  bestows  his  right  to  any  forfeit- 
ure that  has  fallen  to  the  crown.  Crahh, 

DO'J^Ax,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  &6va^f  a  sort  of  reed, 
also  a  kind  of  boring  shell-fish.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  grass  found  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  used  for  fishing-rods,  for 
looms,  and  many  other  purposes  ;  Arundo  do- 
nax.  Loudon. 

2.  {Conch.')  A  genus  of  bivalve  shells,  the 
form  of  which  is  inequilateral  and  wedge- 
shaped.  Maunder. 

DONE  (dun),  p.  from  do.     See  Do. 

j^ST"  When  done  is  used  in  the  sense  of  agreed,  in 
concluding  a  bargain  or  wager,  Johnson,  and  some 
other  lexicographers,  call  it  an  interjection.  In  such 
cases  it  is  used  elliptically  for  it  is  done. 

f d6ne  (dun).  The  old  injinitive  of  do.  "As 
maidens  used  to  done."  Spenser. 

DO-NEE',  n.  {Law.)  One  to  whom  a  donation  is 
made,  or  a  bequest  given :  —  in  old  English  law, 
he  to  whom  lands  were  given,  also,  later,  he  to 
whom  lands  and  tenements  are  given  in  tail :  — 
in  modern  and  American  law,  the  party  execut- 
ing a  power,  and  otherwise  called  the  appointer ; 
—  opposed  to  donor.  Burnll. 

DO-NIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  doJitimf  a  gift,  and /ero, 
to  bear.]     Bearing  gifts.  Ogilvie. 

DON'JON  (dun'jun),  n.  [Low  L.  dunjo ;  Old  Fr. 
dongeon ;  Fr.  donjon.  —  A.  S.  dun^  a  hill.] 

1.  The  principal  and  strongest  tower  of  a  cas- 
tle, usually  raised  on  an  artificial  mound,  and 
situated  in  the  innermost  court ;  —  called  also 


the  keep,  or  donjon-keep.  Its  lower  part  was 
commonly  used  as  a  prison  for  the  confinement 
of  captives.  —  See  Dungeon.  Britton. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  pavilion  raised  above  the  roof 
of  a  house,  to  command  a  fine  view.  Crabb. 

DON'K^Y  (dSng'ke,  82),  n.  An  ass,  or  mule,  for 
the  saddle,  or  for  draught. 

jlgg^  "  In  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  16954,  we 
have  — 

Ther  gan  our  hoste  to  jape  and  to  play. 
And  eaydc,  Sires,  what?    Duv  is  in  the  mire. 

"  There  is  also  aji  old  proverbial  simile :  — 
As  dull  as  Bun  in  the  mire. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  Dun  was  a  nickname  applied  to 
the  ass  from  his  color,  in  the  same  way  as  Burnell,  in 
the  Chester  Whitsun  Playes,  MS.  Harl.  2013,  and  Rus- 
sell, applied  to  tile  fox,  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  15340. 

"As  to  the  termination  key,  it  is  probably  fas  in  mon- 
key,jockey,  which  are  tlie  only  words  of  similar  for- 
mation which  I  can  call  to  mind  at  present)  the  same 
as  kin,  which  has  the  force  of  a  diminutive  in  words 
like  lambldn,  mannikin,  &c."     J^otes  Sf  Queries. 

d6n'K^Y-EN'^INE,  n.  A  kind  of  steam-pump 
to  feed  boilers.  Simmonds. 

DOJV'JSTJl,  n.  [It.,  a  lady.]  The  Italian  title  for 
lady,  corresponding  to  the  Spanish  dona,  and 
the  Port.  dona.  Qu.  Rev. 

DON'NAT,  n.  [do  and  naught.  Johnson.']  An  idle 
fellow.    [North  of  England.]  Granger. 

dOn'NI^M,  n.  The  quality  of  a  don,  or  one  who 
thinks  himself  of  great  consequence  ;  arrogant 
or  haughty  behavior.  Clarke. 

DO'NOR,  n.     [L.  donor  ;  dono,  to  give.] 

1.  One  who  gives  gratuitously  ;  one  who 
makes  a  donation  ;    a  giver. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  acceptance  of  that  gift  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings must  have  pledged  a  tacit  faith  for  some  degree  of  indul- 
gence towards  the  aonor\  if  it  was  a  free  gift,  gratitude;  if  it 
was  a  bargain,  justice  obliged  him  to  it.  Burke. 

2.  {Law.)  The  party  making  a  donation  :  — 
one  who  gives  lands  to  another  in  tail :  —  in  mod- 
ern law,  the  party  conferring  a  power.    Burrill. 

DON'SHIP,  n.  [See  Don,  n.]  A  title  given  to 
gentlemen  and  knights. 

I  draw  the  lady 
Unto  my  kinsman's  here  only  to  torture 
Your  donships  for  a  day  or  two.  Beau,  (f  Ft. 

DON'Z^L,  n.  [Low  L.  domicellus;  L.  doininus,  a 
lord ;  It,  doiizello  ;  Sp.  doncel ;  Fr.  damoisel 
or  damoiseau.]  A  young  gentleman  following 
arms,  and  not  yet  knighted  ;  a  page. 

Esquire  to  a  knight-errant,  donzel  to  the  damsels.    Butler 

DOOB,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  grass;  Cynodon 
dactylon  ;  —  called  also  doub-grass,  and  dog's- 
tooth  grass.  Clarke. 

DOO'DLE,  n.  ["Perhaps  corrupted  from  (^o-^^Y^/e." 
Johnson.]  A  trifler ;  a  simple  fellow ;  an  idler. Ash. 

d66'DLE-SACK,  rt.  A  provincial  name  of  the 
Scotch  bagpipe.  Sir  G.  Head. 

d66k,  ?^.  Apiece  of  wood -inserted  in  a  brick 
wall ;  a  wooden  brick.     [Scotland.]     Jatnieson. 


t  DOOLE  (dSl),  n.    Dole  ;  grief. 


Spenser. 


DOO'LY,  n.  A  covered  litter  or  palanquin,  for  con- 
veying the  sick  or  wounded.  [India.]  Si?nmonds. 

d66m,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  deman,  to  think,  to  judge; 
Dut.  doemen ;  Sw.  domma  ;  Dan.  do7nme.'\  [i. 
doomed;  pp.  dooming,  doomed.] 

1.  To  estimate  in  respect  to  merit  or  demerit ; 
to  judge  ;  to  determine. 

Him  througli  malice  fallen, 
Father  of  mercy  and  grace,  thou  dost  not  doom 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  incline.  Milton. 

2.  To  sentence  ;  to  condemn. 

He  may  be  doomed  to  chains,  to  shame,  to  death.      Smith. 

3.  To  decree  ;  to  destine  ;  to  appoint. 

Have  1  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death. 
And  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave  ?         Shak. 
Fate  and  the  gods 
Have  doomed  our  ships  to  seek  the  Latian  land.    Dn/den. 

4.  To  tax  by  estimate  or  at  discretion.   [New 
Eng.]  Mass.  Colony  Laws,  ed.  1660.    Pickering. 

d66m,  n.     [Goth,  doms ;  A.  S.  dom  ;  Dut.  doem  ; 
Sw.  &;  Dan.  dom.] 
1,  Judicial  sentence  ;  judgment ;  decree. 

And  now,  without  redemption,  all  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  a^udged  to  death  and  hell 
By  doom  severe.  Milton. 

Eevbke  that  doom  of  mercy;  for  'tis  Clifford.  Shak. 


2.  The  last  judgment.  "The  crack  of  f^oom." 
**  The  perpetual  doom."  Shak. 

3.  The  state  to  which  one  is  destined ;  inev- 
itable condition  ;  fate  ;  destiny. 

Till  yoh  dial 
Casts  its  thin  shadow  on  the  approaching  hour 
I  hear  this  gallant  traitor.    On  the  instant 
Come,  without  word,  and  lead  him  to  his  doom.  Talfourd. 

4.  t  Discrimination  ;  discernment. 

He  was  of  manners  mild,  of  doom  exact.     Mir.  for  Mag, 

Syn.  —  See  Destiny. 

d66m,  n.  {Bot.)  A  remarkable  species  of  palm- 
tree,  growing  near  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
bearing  a  fruit  of  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
with  a  nutritious  rind,  and  a  hard,  semi-trans- 
parent kernel,  that  is  turned  into  beads  and  oth- 
er ornaments  ;  —  sometimes  written  doum,  and 
called  also  gingerbread-tree.  Eng.  Cyc. 

d66m'A9E,w.    a  fine  or  penalty.    LaiosofN.H. 

DOOM'FUL,  a.  Full  of  judgment  or  condemna- 
tion.    "  Doomful  deluge."     [r.]  Drayton. 

d66m§'DAY,  n.   1.  t  A  day  of  sentence,  or  judg- 
ment. Piers  Plouhman.     Shak. 
2.  The  day  of  final  and  universal  judgment. 


Men,  wives,  and  children  stare,  cry  out,  and  run 
As  it  were  doomsday. 


Shak. 


d66m§'DAY-BOOK  (-bftk),  n.  [doomsday  and 
book.  Johnson.  —  "  Of  doubtful  origin.  The  first 
pliable  seems  derived  from  doom,  judgment." 
Brande.  —  "  The  Booke  of  Bermondsey  saith 
this  book  was  laid  up  in  the  kinp;'s  treasury 
(which  was  in  the  church  of  "Winchester  or 
"Westminster),  in  a  place  called  Domus  Dei,  or 
God's  house,  and  so  the  name  of  the  book,  there- 
fore, called  Domus  Dei,  and  since,  shortly, 
Domesday."  Stow's  Annals.]  A  book  made  by 
order  of  William,  the  Conqueror,  in  which  the 
extent  and  limits  of  the  lands  of  England,  their 
proprietors,  tenures,  value,  &c.,  were  registered ; 
—  called  also  doom-book,  do?nesday-book,  or,  sim- 
ply, doinesday. 

The  Danes  also  brought  in  a  reckoning  of  money  hy  ores, 
"per  oras,"  which  is  mentioned  in  doomsday-hook.    Camden. 

DOOM^'MAN,  n.     A  judge.  —  See  Domesman. 

DOOR  (dor),  n.  [Sans.  dvar.  —  Gr.  Qijpa.  —  Goth. 
dauro,  or  daur  ;  A.  S.  duru,  or  dora ;  Frs.  ddar  ; 
Dut.  deur;  Ger.  thin:  —  "Now  a  doore,  it  is 
as  much  to  say  as  through,  and  not  improper, 
because  it  is  a  durh-fare,  or  thorough  passage." 
Verstegan.  Tooke.] 

1.  The  place  of  usual  entrance  in.  a  house,  or 
into  a  room  in  the  house  ;  a  doorway  ;  entrance. 

Without  rules  there  can  be  no  art,  any  more  than  there 
can  be  a  house  without  a  door  to  conduct  you-in.       Dryden. 

2.  The  wooden  or  other  frame  that  closes  and 
opens  the  entrance  of  a  house,  room,  or  of  some 
other  enclosure. 

Every  door  of  free  will  open  flew.  Spenser. 

At  last  she  spied,  at  that  room's  upper  eud, 
Another  iron  door.  SjJenser. 

3.  In  familiar  language,  a  house. 

Martin's  office  is  now  the  second  door  in  the  street.  Arhuihnot. 

4.  Means  of  approach ;  passage ;  avenue. 

I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep.  John  x.  7. 

To  lie  at  the  door  of  a  person,  to  be  imputable  or 
chargeable  to  him.  "  If  I  have  failed,  tlie  fault  lies 
wholly  at  my  door.'^  Dryden.  —  In  or  witliin  doors,  in 
tbe  house. —  Without  doors,  out  of  door  or  doors,  out  of 
the  house.  "Running  out  of  doors."  Farmer. — Pig- 
uratively,  no  more  to  be  found  ;  quite  gone,  "  His  im- 
aginary title  of  fatherhood  is  out  of  doors."  Locke. — 
JVexi  door  to,  near  ;  bordering  upon. 

DOOR'-CASE,  n.  The  frame  in  which  the  door  is 
enclosed.  Brande. 

DOOR'— FRAME,  n.  The  surrounding  case  of  a 
door,  into  and  out  of  which  the  door  opens  and 
shuts  ;  door-case.  Weale. 

fDOOR'ING  (dor'ing),  ?i.     A  door-case. 

So  terrible  a  noise  as  shakes  the  doorings  of  houses  in  those 
islands  ten  miles  off.  MiUon. 

DOOR'-KEEP-^R  (dor'kep-er),  n.  One  that  has 
charge  of  a  door  or  entrance  ;  a  porter. 

I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God  than 
to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.  Fs.  Ixxxiv,  lU. 

DOOR'-NAIL  (dor'nal),  n.  1.  The  nail  on  which, 
in  ancient  doors,  the  knocker  struck. 

Dead  as  a  door-nail.  J'iers  FlovJiman. 

2.  A  nail  to  fasten  a  door. 
DOOR'-PAN-JgL,  ?i.  The  panel  of  a  door.  Hawkins. 
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DOOR-POST 

DOOE'-POST,  n.    The  post  of  a  door. 

DOOR'-SILL,  n.  A  piece  of  timber  at  the  foot  of 
a  door  ;  threshold.  Johnson. 

DOOR'ST^AD,  n.     Entrance  or  place  of  «   door. 

Did  nobody  clog  up  the  king's  doorstead  more  tliau  I, 

there  would  be  room  for  all  honest  men.  Wurlmrton. 

DOOR'-STONE,  n.     The  stone  at  the  threshold. 

DOOE'-WAY,  n.  The  passage  of  a  door.  Ed.  Rev. 

t  DOP'PING,  n.    A  dipping,  as  of  ducks.    Smart. 

Dda'UjfT  (dok'et),  n.     See  Docket. 

DOR,  u.  a.    To  deceive.  —  See  Dokr.   B.  Jonson. 

DOR,  n.  [A.  S.  dora,  a  locust,  a  drone.]  {Ent.) 
A  kind  of  beetle ;  the  common  cockchafer ; 
Melolontha  vulgaris  ;  —  called  also  dor-bug,  dor- 
beetle,  dummador,  and  Mag-bug.  Harris. 

DO'R.\,  n.     (Bot.)  See  Doura.  Loudon. 

DO-RA'DO, ».  [Sp.,  gilt.]  {Astron.)  A  southern 
constellation  ;  —  called  sometimes  the  Sword- 
fish.  Brande. 

DO-REE',  or  DO'REE  [do-re', 
Ja.  Wb.  Todd;  do'rs,  Sm.], 
n.  [Fr.  doree,  gilt.]  {leh.) 
A  name  given  to  several 
species  of  acanthopterygi- 
ous  fish  of  the  genus  Zetis. 
The  common  doree  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  large  and 
long  head,  its  dusky-green  Common  doree,  or  dory 
color,  accompanied  by  a  (•^«^/<*«'-  of  Linnieus). 
strong  gilt  tinge,  and  by  a  large  oval  dusky  spot 
on  each  side ;  —  commonly  called  John  [Fr. 
jaune,  yellow]  Dory.  Yarrell. 

DO'RI-AN,  a.  [Fr.  rfonm.]  (Geo^r.)  Eelating  to 
Doris  or  Doria  in  Greece  ;  Doric. 

The  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders. 


Milton, 
.     A  native  of  Doris.  P.  Cyc. 

[Gr.  AujjiKiit ;  It.  cSr  Sp.  Dorico ;  Fr. 


DO'RI-AN,  i 

DOr'IC,  a. 
Dorique.] 

1.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Doris,  or  to  the  Dori- 
ans ;  as,  "  The  Doric  dialect." 

2.  {Arch.')  Denoting  the  sec- 
ond order  of  columns,  between 
the  Tuscan  and  the  Ionic.  The 
Doric  order  is  distinguished  for 
simplicity  and  strength.  ' 

Pilasters  round 
"Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave.  Milton. 

3.  Denoting  one  of  the  three  ancient  kinds 
of  music'  Its  character  was  majestic,  inciting 
to  cool  and  deliberate  courage.         Bp.  Newton. 

dSr'I-OI^M,  n.     A  Doric  phrase  or  idiom.  Boyle. 

DO'EIS,  n.     1.  {Zonl.)  A  genus  of  naked  gastrop- 
odous  marine  mollusks,  which  are  likewise  des- 
titute of  any  internal  testaceous  plate.     Gould. 
2.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Gold- 
schmidt  in  1857.  Lovering. 

DO'RI^M,  M.     [Gr.  Aa>p(o(r^(if.]    A  Doric  phrase  ;  a 
Doricism.  Essay  on  Gr.  §  L.  Pros.  1796. 

DO'RIZB,  V.  re.     [Gr.  Aup/^w.]    To  imitate  the  Do- 
rians ;  to  use  the  Doric  dialect.  Cudworth. 

DOR'MAN-CY,  n.     The  state  of  being  dormant; 
quiescence  ;  sleep  ;  abeyance.  liorsley. 

DOR'MANT,  a.     [L.  dormio,  dormiens,  to  sleep  ; 
It.  dormente ;    Sp.    durmiente  ;   Fr.  dormant.'] 

1.  Sleeping ;  inactive ;  at  rest ;  quiescent. 
"  Dorjnant  anger."  Congreve.  "  Dormant  seii." 
G.  Fletcher.    "  Dormant  organization."  Paley. 

2.  Concealed  ;  not  divulged ;  secret.  "  Dor- 
mant musters  of  soldiers."  Bacon. 

3.  (Her.)  In  a  sleeping  posture. 

Not  a  lion  rampant,  but  rather  couchant  and  dormant. 

Brown. 

4.  {Law.)  Suspended  ;  not  active  ;  not  in  ex- 
ercise ; —  not  apparent;  not  known.         Burrill. 

5.  {Arch.)  Noting  a  vertical  window  in  the 
sloping  roof  of  a  house.  "  Old  dormant  win- 
dows." Cleaveland. 

Dormant  partner,  ( Com.)  a  partner  who  takes  no 
acMve  part  in  a  business,  but  who  shares  the  profits 
and  is  liable  for  his  proportion  of  the  losses  ;  —  called 
also  a  silent  or  sleeping  partner.  Crabb. 

DOE'JIANT,».    A  large  beam  lying  across  a  room ; 
a  sleeper ;  a  dormer.  Fairfax. 
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dOR'MJR,  re.    1.   {Arch.)  A  cross-beam ;  a  dor- 
mant; a  sleeper. 

2.  A  window  standing  vertically  on  a  sloping 
roof; — probably  so  called  from  its  lighting  dor- 
mitories ;  a  luthern.  Writ- 
ten also  doriyient,  dormar, 
and  dormant. 

DOR'MipR-WlN'DOW,  re. 
{Arch.)  A  window  placed 
vertically  in  the  sloping 
roof  of  a  house.     Smart. 

DOR'MJ-TIVE,  re.      [L.  dor- 
mio, to  sleep ;  Sp.  dormi- 
tivo;'Fi.dormitif.]  {Med.)  ==i 
A  medicine  for  promoting         Dormer-window, 
sleep  ;  a  soporiferous  potion  ;  an  opiate. 


Does  any  distressed  patient  want  an  emetic  . 
mitive? 


.  .  or  a  dor- 
Arimtlmot. 


DOR'MI-TIVE,  a.  Causing  sleep ;  tending  to  pro- 
duce sleep ;  somniferous.  Perry. 

d6R'MI-T0-RY,  m.  [L.  dormitorium ;  dormio,  to 
sleep  ;  It.  §  Sp.  dormitorio.] 

1.  A  place  to  sleep  in  ;  commonly  a  large 
sleeping  apartment,  capable  of  containing  many 
beds.     "  Dormitory  of  a  convent."      Bp.  Hall. 

2.  A  burial-place.  "  A  dormitory  among  the 
ashes  of  kings."  LucUow. 

DOR'MOUSE,re. ;  pi. 
DOR'MicE.  [L. dor- 
miens,  sleeping, 
and  mM5,a  mouse.] 
{Zoiil.)  A  small 
animal,  of  the 
genus       Myoxus, 

intermediate     be-    ^i      

tween  the  squirrel  Common  dormouse  Qlyoxm  avella- 
and   the  common  narius). 

mouse,  that  remains,  with  little  interruption, 
in  a  torpid  or  lethargic  state  during  the  win- 
ter. Bell. 

DORN,  re.  [Ger.  dorn,  a  thorn.]  {Ich.)  A  fish ; 
the  thornback ;  Rara  clavata.  Carew. 

fDOR'NIK,  or  DOR'NIX,  «.  [Of  Doornik,  or 
Tournay,  in  Belgium,  where  first  made.  Bailey. 
Johnson.]  A  term  formerly  applied  to  various 
kinds  of  goods  manufactured  at  Tournay,  used 
for  curtains,  hangings,  and  carpets; — written 
also  darnic,  daryiix,  and  dornek.  Nnres. 

DOR'NOCK,  re.  A  species  of  figured  linen,  of 
stout  fabric  ;  —  so  called  from  Dornock,  in  Scot- 
land, where  it  was  first  manufactured  for  table- 
cloths. JJre. 

DO'EON,  re.  [Gr.  tepoi/.]  A  gift :  —  the  measure  of 
a  hand's  breadth.  Clarke. 

t  DORP,  re.  [A.  S.  thorpe  ;  Dut.  dorp  ;  Ger.  dorf.] 
A  small  village.  —  See  Thokpe. 

No  neighboring  dor^,  no  lodging  to  be  found.     Drydan. 

t  DORR,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  dydnan,  to  deceive.]  To  de- 
ceive ;  to  trick  ;  to  cheat ;  to  outwit.  "  That  vil- 
lain dorrs  me."  B.  Jonson. 

DORR,  re.     {Ent.)  The  cockchafer.  — See  DoR. 
A  hundred  businesses  of  other  men  tly  continually  about 
his  head, . . .  and  strike  him  in  the  face  like  dorrs.      Cowley. 

DORR'-BEE-TLE,  re.    {Ent.)  The  dorr.  Goldsmith. 

DORR'^E,  «.  An  idle  person ;  a  drone.  "  Con- 
tent to  live  idle,  like  dorrers."     [e.]  More. 

DORR'-PLY,  re.  (E^it.)  A  kind  of  beetle;  the 
cockchafer.  —  See  DoR.  Milton. 

d6ER'-H  a  WK,  re.  (  Ornith.)  A  bird ;  —  called  also 
goat-sucker  and  night-Jar.  Pennant. 

DOE'SAL,  a.  [L.  dorsualis  ;  dorsum,  the  back  ; 
It.  dorsale  ;  Sp.  cS;  Fr.  dorsal.]  Belonging  to,  or 
growing  on,  the  back.  Pennant. 

t  DOR'SALE,  re.  A  kind  of  tapestry ;  dorsel.  Ash. 

t  DORSE,  n.    1.  [Old  Fr.  ders,  from  L.  dorsum, 

the  back.]     A  canopy.      "  A  dorse  of  crimson 

velvet."  Sutto?i. 

2.  The  back  of  a  book.     "Books,  all  richly 

bound  with  gilt  dm'ses."  Wood. 

DOE'SAL,  re.  [L.  dorsum,  the  back ;  Fr.  dos,  dos- 
sier ;  Norm.  Fr.  dosel,  doser.  a  silk  canopy.] 

1.  A  pannier  for  a  beast  of  burden ;   a  pack- 
saddle.  Scott. 

2.  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff,  Clarke. 


DOTAGE 

3.  {Arch.)  A  hanging  or  screen  of  rich  stuff 
at  the  back  of  a  throne  or  chair  of  state.  Britton. 
DOE'S^E,  n.     1.  A  pannier ;  a  dorsel. 
I  may  meet  her 
Ridmg  from  market,  one  day,  'twixt  her  dorttem.  Beau.  If  FL 
2.  Tapestry;  hangings.  Halliwell. 

DOE-SJ-BEAN'CHI-ATE  (-briing'ke-af,  82),  a.  [L. 
dorsum,  the  back,  and  branchite  (Gr.  lipuyyia), 
the  gills.]  {Zoal.)  Having  the  branchiae  or  gills 
distributed  along  the  body.  Craig. 

DOE-SI-BEAN'jCHI-ATE,  re.  1.  {Zoel.)  One  of  an 
order  of  anellidans  which  have  the  gills  pro- 
jecting from  the  middle  part  of  the  back  or  the 
sides  of  the  body.  Cuvier. 

2.  A  moUusk  with  gills  attached  to  the  back. 

Owen. 

D0E-SIF't;E-0US,  a.     [L.  dorsum,  the  back,  and 

fero,  to  bear.]      {Bot.)  Bearing  or  producing 

seeds  on  the  back  of  the  leaves.  Maunder. 

DOE-sIp'A-ROUS,  a.     [L.  dorsum,  the  back,  and 

pario,  to  bring  forth.]     Same  as  Dorsiferous. 

DOR-STm'm-.a,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  stemlesa 
plants  with  radical  leaves,  native  of  tropical 
America,  the  root  of  one  species  of  which  is 
used  in  medicine,  and  called  contrayerva.  Baird. 

D'6R'SUM,n.     [L.]     1.  (^M<.)  The  back. 

2.  The  ridge  of  a  hill.  Warton. 

t  DOET'UEE  (diirt'yvr),  re.    A  dormitory.    Bacon,. 

DO'EY,  n.    {leh.)  A  fish.  —  See  Doree. 

DO  'EY,  re.  The  name  of  a  small  boat.  Ch.  Browne. 

DOSE,  re.  [Gr.  iiii<ris  ;  SiSwfLi,  to  give  ;  h.dos;  It. 
dosa ;  Sp.  dosis ;  Fr.  dose.] 

1.  A  determinate  quantity  of  medicine  to  be 
taken  at  one  time. 

In  a  vehement  pain  of  the  head  he  prescribed  the  juice  of 
the  thapsia .  .  .  without  mentioning  the  dose.         Artmthmt, 

2.  Any  thing  nauseous  or  disagreeable  that 
one  is  required  to  take.  Butler, 

3.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  any  thing.  Granville. 

DOSE,  V.  a.    [«.  DOSED  ;  pp.  dosin&,  dosed.] 

1.  To  apportion  in  a  dose. 

Plants  seldom  used  in  medicine,  being  esteemed  poison- 
ous, if  corrected  and  exactly  dosed,  may  prove  powerful 
medicines.  Derhanu 

2.  To  administer  a  dose  to.  "  A  bold,  self- 
opinioned  physician,  who  shall  dose,  and  bleed, 
and  kill  him  secundum  artem."  South. 

3.  To  give  any  thing  nauseous  to.     Johnson. 

DOS'^L,  re.     1.  Drapery  or  hangings  round  the 

walls  of  a  hall ;  —  used  also  in  churches.  Weale. 

2.  Ornamental  stuff"  for  the  back  of  a  chair 

or  a  throne.  —  See  Dorsel.  Weale. 

DOS'^E,  n.    See  Dorsel.  Britton. 

Dd'SJS,n.     [Gr.]    A  dose,     [e.]      Dr.  Jackson. 

DO-SOL'O-py,  re.  [Gr.  Uns,  that  which  is  given, 
and  16-yos,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  doses  of 
medicine;  posology.  Rowbotham. 

DOSS,  V.  a.  To  attack  with  the  horn ;  to  toss. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Wright.   Farm.  Ency. 

DOS'SfE,  re.  A  basket ;  a  pannier  ;  a  dorser.  — 
See  DorSel.    "  Dosser  of  fish,"        B.  Jonson. 

DOS'SIL,  re,  [Old  Fr,  dosil,  a  stopple.]  {Med.) 
A  pledget ;  a  nodule  or  lump  of  lint,  to  be  laid 
on  a  sore.  Wiseman. 

d6sT  (dust)  [diist,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.;  — 
sometimes  pronounced  dost],  v.  'The  second  per- 
son sing.,  present  indicative,  from  do.  —  See  Do. 

d6t,  re.  1.  [Corrupted  from,  jot,  a  point.  John- 
son.—  Merely  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S. 
verb  dyttan,  to  stop  up,  to  shut  in.  Tooke. 
Richardson.  —  See  DiT.]  A  small  point  or  spot, 
as  a  period.  "Tviodots  over  the  units."  Slmrpe. 
2.  [Gr.  hihiniki,  to  give  ;  L.  dos,  a  marriage  por- 
tion ;  Fr.  do*.]  The  fortune,  portion,  or  dowry 
which  a  woman  brings  to  her  husband,  upon 
marriage.    [Louisiana.]  Bouvier. 

DOT,  0.  a.     [i.  dotted  ;  pp.  dotting,  dotted.] 
1.  To  mark  with  speclts  or  dots.  Burke. 

I     2.  To  mark  with  small,  varied,  and  detached 
objects ;  —  said  of  landscapes. 

DOT,  V.  n.    To  make  dots,  or  spots.         Johnson. 

DO'TA^E,  re.  [See  Dote.]  1.  Imbecility  of  mind  ; 
loss  of  understanding,  as  in  old  age  ;  senility. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 
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DOUBLENESS 


fDO'TANT,«.    A  doter ;  a  dotard, 
cayed  dotant  as  you  seem  to  be." 


The  last  stage,  the  stage  of  dotage,  remains,  and  this  is  the 
pantomime  oflife.  Jo?insm. 

2.  Excessive  affection  or  fondness. 
If  on  your  head  my  fury  does  not  turn, 
Thank  that  fond  dotage  which  you  so  much  scorn.  Drjjden. 

DO'TAL,  a.  [Gr.  5(5w^(,  to  give;  L.  (^os,  adowry ; 
dotalisy  dotal ;  It.  dotale  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  dotal.]  Re- 
lating to  a  woman's  marriage  portion ;  consti- 
tuting, or  comprised  in,  her  portion. 

Shall  I,  of  one  poor  dotal  town  possessed. 

My  people  thin,  my  wretched  country  waste?        Garth. 

Dotal  property,  (Law.)  property  winch  a  wife  brings 
to  a  husband. 

' Such  a  de- 
Shak. 

DO'TARD,  n.  [The  past  participle  of  A.  S.  dyde- 
riaiij  to  delude.  2'ooke.']  One  whose  intellect 
is  impaired,  particularly  by  old  age ;  one  weak 
or  imbecile  in  mind;  a  driveller.  "The  sickly 
dotard  wants  a  wife."  Prior. 

DO'TARD-LY,  ad.  Like  a  dotard  ;  stupidly.  More. 

DQ-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  dos,  a  dowry  ;  It.  dotazione ; 
Sp.  dotacion ;  Fr.  dotation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  giving  a  dc^vry  or  marriage  por- 
tion to  a  woman.  Bailey. 

2.  {Laio.)  The  act  by  which,  the  founder  of  a 
hospital  or  other  charity  endows  it  with  prop- 
erty ;  endowment.  Bouvier. 

fDOTE,  n.  [L.  doSy  dotis;  Fr.  dot,  a  dowry.]  A 
marriage  portion;  dowry.  "There  is  no  men- 
tion of  dote  nor  dower."  Wyatt,  1540. 

DOTE,  V.  n.  [Fr.  radoter,  to  rave  ;  Dut.  dutten, 
Johnson.  —  From  doddered,  the  regular  past 
tense  of  the  A.  S.  dydrian^  to  delude,  or  from 
the  Ger.  dotteren,  to  tremble,  to  totter.  Tooke. 
Richardson.]     [i.  doted  ;  pp.  doting,  doted.] 

1.  To  exhibit  mental  weakness ;  to  be  im- 
paired in  intellect ;  to  drivel. 

His  f James  I.]  courtiers  flattered  him;  and  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  who  died  soon  afterwards,  and  probably  doted  then, 
declared  himself  verily  persuaded  that  the  king  "sjiake  by 
the  Spirit  of  God."  Jiolmghroke. 

2.  To  be  in  love  to  extremity ;  to  be  over-fond. 


No,  Belvidera,  by  the  eternal  truth, 
1  dote  with  too  much  fondness. 

O,  would  the  King,  Eiron,  and  Longaville 

"Were  lovers  too  I  — 

For  none  offend  where  all  alike  do  dote. 


Otway. 


Shak. 

To  dote  on,  or  upon,  to  regard  with  excessive  fond- 
ness. 


O  Death,  all  eloquent!  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  dote  on  when  'tis  man  we  love. 


Pope. 
Shak. 


I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man. 

f  DOT'^gD,  a.  Stupid.  "Do^ee?  ignorance."  Spenser. 

fDOTE'HEAD,  K.  [See  DoTE.]  A  dotard.  "The 
dotehead  was  beside  himself."  Tynddle. 

DOT'^R,  n.  One  who  dotes  or  dotes  upon  ;  a 
driveller.  "  A  dumb  c^o^e?'with  apipe."  Burton^ 

+  DOTES,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Natural  endo^vments  ;  in- 
tellectual gifts  ;  talents.  B.  Jonson. 

d6th  (duth)  [duth,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Sm. ;  doth,  Wb.], 
V,  The  third  person  singular,  present  indica- 
tive, from  do,  —  See  Do. 

DOT'lNG,  p.  a.     1.   Mentally  weak  or  imbecile; 

drivelling.     "Old  doting  Nature."  Dryden. 

2.  Excessively  fond.  '^  A  doting  lo-veJ^  Sidney. 

DOT'JNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  doting  manner. 

DOT'JNG-NESS,  n.  Mental  weakness  or  imbecil- 
ity; drivelling.  Scott. 

DOT'JSH,  a.    "Weak ;  stupid ;  drivelling.       Scott. 
DOT'TARD,  n.     A  tree  kept  low  by  cutting. 

For  great  trees  we  see  almost  all  overgrown  trees  in  church- 
yards, or  near  ancient  buildingB,  and  the  hke,  are  pollards 
an  d  dottards,  and  not  trees  at  their  full  height.  Bacon- 

ijcg=  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
word.  Johnson  says,  a  tree  kept  low  by  cutting  ; 
Todd  suggests  a  decayed  tree  ;  and  Richardson  defines 
it  to  be  a  tree  doddered,  or  overgrown  with  dodler. 

DOT'TjpD,  p.  a.  1.  Marked  with  dots,  spots, 
points,  or  specks. 

2.  Diversified  with  small,  detached  objects. 

3.  Applied  to  a  defect  in  mahogany.  Ogilvie. 
d6T'T?R-?L,  n.     [Dim-  of  doddered;  A.  S.  dyd- 

rian,  to  delude.  Fooke. — From  dote.  Johnson.] 
1.  A  species  of  plover  ;  the   Ckaradrius  mo- 
rinellus  of  Linnseus  ;  —  written  also  dottrel. 

The  dotterel,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish, 

"Whose  taking  makes  such  sport  as  no  man  more  can  wish; 


For,  as  you  creep,  or  cower,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go, 

So,  marking  you  with  care,  the  apish  bird  doth  do. 

And,  acting  every  thing,  doth  never  mark  the  net 

Till  ne  be  in  the  snare  which  men  have  for  him  set.  Drayton. 

2.  A  dupe;  a  gull ;  a  dunce.  "Devout  dot- 
trels  and  worldly-wise  people."  Bale.  "In- 
veigle those  dottrels  to  hearken  to  us."  Barrow. 

t  D0T'T5;R-:pL,  a.  [See  Dodder.]  Overgrown 
with  dodder ;  doddered.  Ascham.^ 

DOU.AJriER  (d6-an'e-a),  ra.  [Fr,]  A  custom-house 
officer.  Smart. 

DOU'AY-BI'BLE,  n.  An  English  translation  of 
the  Bible  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  so 
called  from  having  been  printed  at  Douay,  in 
France,  early  in  the  17th  century.  CaVmet. 

DOTJB'-GRAss,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  grass ; 
Cynodon  dactylo?i ;  —  called  also  doob.     Clarke. 

DOUB'LE  (diib'bl),  a.  [Gr.  hn^Uog,  or  hnrloug,  two- 
fold ;  i5f'ff,  twice,  and  TrAf/cw,  to  twine  ;  L.  duplex ; 
Jt.doppio;  S-p. doble;  Fr. double.  —  t)\it. dubbel ; 
Ger.  doppelt ;  Dan.  dobbelt ;  Sw.  dubbelt.] 

1.  Noting  two  of  a  sort  taken  together  ;  being 
in  pairs.     "  Great  double  chains."    R.  Brunerc. 

2.  Twice  as  much;  —  used  with  orwithout  to. 

Measure  double,  and  double  weight.  Gower. 

This  sum  is  almost  double  to  what  is  sufficient.  Swift. 

3.  Of  two  kinds  ;  twofold. 

Darkness  and  tempest  make  a  double  night.       Dryden. 

4.  Deceitful;  acting  two  parts,  one  openly, 
the  other  in  secret. 

Doti)le 
Both  in  hia  words  and  meaning.  Shak. 

5.  Having  two  similar  parts,  as  two  edges. 
"  The  lance  and  double  axe."  Drydeii. 

6.  Noting  that  state  of  a  flower  in  which  the 
essential  organs,  or  stamens  and  pistils,  are 
changed  into  petals.  Gray. 

In  the  feast  of  ever-blooming  roses  and  of  double  roses,  we 
are  in  danger  of  being  perverted  from  a  love  of  simplicity  as 
manifested  in  the  wild  single  rose.  If.  W.Beeclier. 

DOUB'LE  (dub'bl),  ad.  Twice  ;  doubly.  "  I  was 
double  their  age."  Sicift. 

i^r  Double  is  much  used  in  composition,  generally 
for  doubly,  two  ways  or  twofold. 

DOUB'LE  (diib'bl),  V.  a.  [i.  DOUBLED;  ^^.  DOUB- 
LING, DOUBLED.] 

1.  To  fold  one  part  over  another. 

He  bought  her  sermons,  psalms,  and  graces, 

And  doubled  down  the  useful  places.  Prior. 

2.  To  increase  by  the  addition  of  the  same 
number  or  quantity  ;  to  putor  add  equal  to  equal. 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond; 

Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that.  Shak. 

3.  To  contain  or  to  equal  twice  any  quantity 
or  number. 

The  adverse  fleet 
Still  dot^Mng  ours.  Di-yden. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  pass  round  a  headland.  "  He 
doubled  the  promontory  of  Carthage."  Knolles. 

5.  [Mil.)  To  unite  two  ranks  or  files  in  one. 
To  double  the  reins,  (Man.)  said  of  a  horse, when  he 

leaps  several  times  to  throw  his  rider.  Bailey. 

DOUB'LE  (dub'bl),  V.  n.  1.  To  increase  to  twice 
the  given  value,  quantity,  number,  or  measure. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  America,  and  of 
other  countries  under  similar  circumstances,  that  population 
has  gone  on  for  a  lengthened  period  doubling  in  every  twenty 
or  five-and-twenty  years.  Brande. 

2.  To  turn,  and  go  a  second  time  over  the 
same  ground,  or  in  the  course  or  direction  al- 
ready passed. 

Dolling  and  turning  like  a  hunted  hare.        Dryden. 

3.  To  play  tricks  ;  to  use  deception.  "  You 
double  with  me."  B.  Jonson. 

4.  {Printing.)  To  set  up  the  same  word  or 
words  unintentionally  a  second  time. 

To  double  upon,  (Mil.)  to  enclose  between  two  fires. 

DOtJB'LE  (dub'bl),  n.  1.  Twice  the  quantity,  num- 
ber, value,  or  measure.  **  If  the  thief  be  found 
let  him  pay  double."  Ex.  xxii.  4. 

2.  A  turn  in  running,  to  escape  pursuit;  an 
endeavor  to  elude  or  deceive. 

I  would  now  rip  up 
All  their  arch-villaniea,  and  all  their  doubles, 
"Which  are  more  than  a  hunted  hare  e'er  thought  on. 

BemuiiFl. 

3.  f  Strong  beer  ;  beer  of  twice  the  common 
strength.     "  A  pot  of  good  double."  Shak. 

4.  t  One  thing  similar  to  another  ;  a  counter- 
part ;  as,  "  His  or  her  double."  Johnson. 

DOUB'LE-BAR'RJPLLED  (dub'bl-bar'reld),  a.  Hav- 
ing two  barrels  ;  as,  "A  doiible-barrelled  gun." 


DOUB'LE-BASS,  )  „,    (^Mus.)  The  largest 

DOUB'LE-BASS-VI'OL,  )  and         deepest- toned 

stringed  instrument  of  the  viol  kind,  being  in 

pitch  an  octave  lower  than  the  violoncello,  or 

bass-viol ;  contra-basso  ;  violono.  Dwight. 

DOUB'LE-BIT'ING,  a.  Biting,  or  cutting,  on  each 
side.     "His  double-biting  axe."  Dryden. 

DOUB'LE-BREAST'^D,  a.  Double  or  lapping  on 
the  breast,  with  two  rows  of  buttons,  as  a  coat. 

DOUB'LE-BITT'TONED  (dub'bl-biit'tnd),  o.  Hav- 
ing two  rows  of  buttons.  Gay, 

DOUB'LE-CHAR(^E'  (dab'bl-chirj'),  v.  u.  To 
charge  with  a  double  proportion.  Shak. 

DOUB'LE-DEAL':pR,  n.  A  deceitful,  insidious 
person ;  one  who  says  or  does  one  thing,  and 
thinks  or  intends  another. 

Double-dealers  may  pass  muster  for  a  while  ;  but  all  parties 
wash  their  hands  of  them  in  the  conclusion.         D'Estrange. 

DOUB'LE-DEAL'ING,  n.  Fraudulent  dealing  ; 
artifice;  deceit;  duplicity;  deception. 

This  last  union  [of  prudence  with  dissimulation]  was 
necessary  for  the  goodness  of  Ulysses  ;  for,  without  that;  his 
dissimulation  might  have  degenerated  into  wickedness  and 
double-dealing.  Broome. 

DOUB-LE-DYE',  ?;.«.    To  dye  twice  over.  Dryden. 

DOUB'LE-EA'GLE,  n.     A  gold  coin  of  the  U.  S. 

valued  at  ^0.  Winslow. 

DOUB'LE— ED(?ED,  a.    Having  two  edges.  Huloet. 

DOUBLE-EJ^TEJ^DRE  (dD'ht-an-fAn-dr),  7i.  [Fr. 
double,  doubly,  and  entendre,  to  mean.  This 
phrase  is  of  English  coinage,  and  is  rendered 
in  French  by  double  entente.]  A  phrase  with  a 
double  meaning,  the  more  hidden  often  being 
an  indelicate  one.  Arbuthnot. 

DOtJB'LE-EN'TRY,  n.  A  mode  of  book-keeping 
in  which  two  entries  are  made  of  every  trans- 
action, in  order  that  one  may  check  the  other. 

DOUn'LE-EYED  (dub'bl-id),  a.  Having  a  deceit- 
ful aspect  or  look.  Spenser. 

DOUB'LE-FACED  (dub'bl-fast),  a.  Having  two 
faces: — practising  duplicity  ;  hypocritical;  de- 
ceitful. 

Fame,  if  not  dovble-faced,  is  double-mouthed.      Millon. 
DOUB'LE-FLOW^RED  (dub'bl-flfiu'erd),  a.    Not- 
ing plants  in  which  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 
transformed  into  petals.  Clarke. 

DOUB'LE-FLoW]pR-iNG,  n.  The  transforma- 
tion of  stamens  and  pistils  into  petals., 

DOtJB'LE-FORMED  (diib'bl-rdrmd),  a.  Having  a 
mixed  form.  Milton. 

DOtjB'LE-FOR'Ti-FIED,  u,.  Doubly  fortified  or 
strengthened.  Clarke. 

DOUB'LE-FOUNT'^D,  a.     Having  two  sources. 

The  double-founted  stream.  Milton. 

DOUB'LE-FR6nt':5D  (dub'bl-frunt'ed),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  double  front.  Moore. 

DOUB-LE-GILD',  v.  a.  To  gild  with  double  coating. 

England  shall  doiible-gild^hia  treble  guilt.  Shak. 

DOUB'LE-HAND'^.D,  «..     Having  two  hands:  — 

deceptive  ;  deceitful.  Glanville. 

DOUB'LE-HEAD'gD  (dub'bl-hed'ed),  ct.  Having 
two  heads.  '         Mortimer. 

DOUB'LE-HEART':eD,  a.  Having  a  false  heart. 
*'  Double-hearted  hypocrites."  Sandys. 

DOUB-LE-LOCK',  v.  a'.  To  lock  or  fasten  twice. 
"  He  immediately  (^ow6/e-foc/;e^ his  door."Ta^^er. 


DOtJB'LE-MANNED  (-mand), 
number  of  men. 


Having  a  double 
Clarke. 


DOUB'LE-MEAN'ING,  a.  Having  two  meanings  ; 
deceitful.  **A  double-jneaning  proi^hesier."  Shak. 

DOUB'LE-MIND'j^D,  a.  Unsettled;  undeter- 
mined ;  having  different  minds  at  diff"erent  times. 

A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways.  Jos.  i.  8. 

DOUB'LE-MOUTHED  (dub'bl-mbuthd),  a.  Hav- 
ing two  mouths.  Milton. 

DOtJB'LE-NAT'URED  (dub'bl-nat'yurd),a.  Hav- 
ing a  twofold  nature. 

Two  kinds  of  life  hath  double-natured  man. 

And  two  of  death.  Young. 

DOUB'LE-NESS  (diib'bl-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  double  or  twofold.  "  The  dqubleness  of 
the  benefit."  Shak. 
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DOUBLE-OCTAVE 

2.  Duplicity ;  insincerity ;  hypocrisy ;  double- 
dealing.    "Fnenistullol  doubleness."  Cliaucer. 

DOtJB'LE-OC'TAVE,  n.  (Mas.)  An  interval  of 
two  octaves,  or  fifteen  notes  in  diatonic  pro- 
gression ;  a  fifteenth.  Lo?idon  Ency. 

DOUB'LE-PLEA'  (dub'bl-pl5'),  m.  {Law.)  A  plea 
in  which  a  defendant  alleges,  for  one  single 
purpose,  two  or  more  distinct  grounds  of  de- 
fence, when  one  of  them  would  be  as  effectual 
as  both  or  all.  Bouvier. 

DOUB'LE-aUAR'EfL  (dub'l)l-kw5r'rel),H.  {Eccl. 
Law.)  A  complaint  made  by  a  clerk  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  province,  against  an  inferior  ordi- 
nary, for  delaying,  or  refusing  to  do,  justice  in 
some  ecclesiastical  matter.  Cornell. 

DOUB'L^R  ((lub'bler),n.  1.  One  who  increases  a 
thing  by  adding  to  it  its  equal.  Huloet. 

2.  A  large  plate.  Brockett. 

3.  [Elec  )  An  instrument  to  augment  a  very 
small  quantity  of  electricity,  so  as  to  render  it 
manifest  by  sparks  or  the  electrometer.    Crabb. 

DOUB'LE-Re-FRAC'TION,  n.  {Optics.) 
phenomenon  which  is  seen  when 
light,  in  its  passage  through  cer- 
tain substances,  as  Iceland  spar 
(carbonate  of  lime),  follows  two 
distinct  paths,  forming  with  each 
other  an  angle  of  greater  or  less 
amount:  —  thus,  if  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar, 
A  B  C  D,  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
over  a  black  spot,  on  looking  through  the  crys- 
tal, from  the  point-  S,  two  spots  will  be  seen, 
one  at  0  and  the  other  at  E.  Brande. 

DOUB-LE-SHADE'  (diib-bl-shad'),  v.  «.  To  double 
the  natural  darkness  of  the  place. 

Now  began 
Night,  with  lier  sullen  wings,  to  double-shatle 
The  desert.  Milton. 

DOtJB'LE-SHlN'JNG,  a.  Shining  with  double 
lustre.     "  Double-shininff  day."  Sidneij. 

DOtJB'LE-STAE,  re.  {Astro7i.)  Two  stars  which 
lie  so  close  together  as  to  appear  to  be  one  ex- 
cept when  seen  through  a  telescope.  Hind. 

n0UB'L5T  (dub'let),  n.  1.  IVrom.  double.]  Two; 
a  pair.  Clarke. 

2.  [So  called  from  being  double.  Minsheu.']  A 
man's  inner  garment  that  folds  close  round  the 
body ;  a  waistcoat. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff. 

And,  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proof.     HudibrOB. 

3.  A  military  garment. 

4.  Among  lapidaries,  a  stone  composed  of 
two  pieces  of  crystal  with  colors  between  them, 
so  as  to  appear  as  if  the  whole  were  tinged  with 
these  colors.  London  Ency. 

5.  {Printing.)  A  word  or  phrase  unintention- 
ally doubled,  or  set  up  the  second  time. 

6.  {Optics.)  A  contrivance  in  a  microscope 
for  correcting  spherical  aberration  and  chromat- 
ic dispersion,  and  rendering  the  object  more 
clear  and  distinct.  Ogilvie. 

DOtJB'LE-TONGUED'  (dub'bl-tungd'),  a.  Deceit- 
ful ;  giving  contrary  accounts  of  the  same  thing 
at  different  times. 

Much  she  feared  the  Tyrians,  doiible-tongued.     Dryden. 

DOtJB'L^TS,  n.pl.     1.  Two  dice  which  have  the 

same  number  of  dots  on  each.       London  Ency. 

2.  A  game  at  dice  within  tables.  Londoti  Ency. 

DOUB'LE-VAUlT,  n.  {Arch.)  One  vault  built 
over  another,  with  a  space  between  the  convex- 
ity of  the  one  and  the  concavity  of  the  other ;  — 
used  in  domical  roofs,  to  cause  them  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  dome,  in  proper  proportion, 
both  externally  and  internally.  Ogilvie. 

DOtJB'LING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  doubles, 
or  folds  one  part  over  another  ;  a  plait ;  a  fold. 

2.  The  act  of  adding  to  a  thing  twice  as  much, 
"  This  sweet  doubling  of  one  single  life."  Sidney. 

3.  A  turning  back  upon  the  same  course,  to 
avoid  pursuit.  "  Hunted  as  through  every 
doubling."  Goldsmith. 

4.  An  artifice  ;  a  shift ;  a  trick.  "  Such  like 
shiftings  and  doublings."  Scott. 

5.  (Her.)  pi.  The  linings  of  the  mantles 
borne  around  the  shield  of  arms.  Crabb. 

6.  (iVac.)  The  act  of  sailing  round  a  cape,  or 
other  projecting  point  of  land.  Maunder. 

7.  (Arch.)  The  course  of  slates  at  the  eaves 
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of  a  house;  —  sometimes  applied  to  the  eaves- 
board.  Ogilvie. 

8.  {Mil.)  The  placing  of  two  or  more  ranks 
into  one.  Crabb. 

Doublina-  upon,  (JVawt.)  the  act  of  enclosing  any 
part  of  a  hostile  fleet  between  two  fires,  or  of  cannon- 
ading it  on  both  sides.  London  Ency. 

pOUB'LlNG-NAIL,  7i.  A  nail  used  to  fasten  the 
lining  of  the  gun-ports  in  a  ship.  Ash. 

DOtJB-LOON'  (diib-16n'),  «■  [It.  dohlom  ;  Sp.  do- 
hlon ;  Port,  dohrao  ;  Fr.  doublon.']  A  Spanish 
gold  coin,  the  value  of  which,  as  coined  in  1772, 
IS  £3  5s.  lO.OSd.  (f  15.93).  McCulhch. 

DOUB'LY  (dub'ble),  ad.  1.  Twice  ;  in  a  twofold 
manner. 

Being  dovbly  smitten,  likewise  dovbhj  smite.        Spenser. 

2.  Deceitfully  ;  insincerely.  "  He  is  a  man 
that  deals  doid}ly."  Huloet. 

DOUBT  (doiit),  v.  n.  [L.  dtibito,  to  doubt ;  duo^ 
two;  It.  duhitare  ;  Sp.  dudai^;  Old  Fr.  doubted", 
Fr.   douter.']       \i.    dotjbteb  ;   pj).    doubting, 

DOUBTED.] 

1.  To  waver  in  opinion  or  judgment ;  to  be 
uncertain,  or  in  suspense  ;  to  question;  —  used 
sometimes  with  of. 

How  long  dost  thou  make  ua  to  doiibt?    If  thou  be  the 

Christ,  tell  lis  plainly.  John  x.  24. 

Peter  doubted  in  himself  of  the  vision.  Acts  x.  17. 

Never  be  afraid  to  dovbt,  if  only  you  have  a  disposition  to 
believe,  and  doubt  in  order  that  you  may  end  in  believing 
the  truth.  Abp.  Leigliton. 

2.  To  dread;  to  fear;  to  scruple. 

Why  doubt  we 
To  incense  his  utmost  ire?  Milton. 

3.  To  suspect;  to  fancy;  to  believe. 

She  dissipates  my  fortune,  and  contradicts  all  mv  humors; 
yet  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  doiibt  I  love  her,  or  1  should  never 
bear  all  this.  SheHdan. 

DOUBT  (dbut),  V.  a.  1.  To  question  ;  to  hesitate 
to  believe,  on  account  of  imperfect  knowledge ; 
as,  *'  We  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  the  axiom, 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part." 

2.  To  distrust;  to  suspect. 

To  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own.        Pope.  ■ 

3.  fTo  dread;  to  fear;  to  stand  in  awe  of. 
"  He  was  a  good  man,  and  doubted  God."  Rob- 
ert of  Gloucester.  "  AU  the  world  thy  person 
doubtetk."     Gower. 

4.  t  To  fill  with  fear ;  to  frighten. 

One  single  valor. 
The  virtues  of  the  valiant  Caratach, 
More  dovbts  me  tlian  all  Britain.  Seau,  if  Fl. 

Syn.  —  Tlie  truth  of  what  he  said  was  doubted, 
his  statement  questioned,  his  authority  distrusted,  and 
his  veracity  suspected. 

DOUBT  (doQt),  n.  [Fr.  doute.]  1.  A  wavering 
or  fluctuation  of  mind  or  judgment;  unsettled 
state  of  opinion ;  suspense ;  hesitation  ;  inde- 
cision. "They  were  in  doubt,  saying,  "What 
meaneth  this  ?  "  Acts  ii.  12. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  condition;  hazard;  doubt- 
fulness. "  Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before 
thee."  Deut.  xxviii.  66. 

3.  Suspicion;  distrust;  mistrust.  "I  stand 
in  doubt  of  you."  Gal.  iv.  20. 

4.  t Dread;  awe;  fear.  "  Pope  Urban  durst 
not  depart  for  doubt."  Berners. 

5.  t  Difficulty;  danger.  ""Well  approved  in 
many  a  doubt."  Spenser. 

Syn. —  Doubt  relates  to  the  understanding,  and 
regards  matters  of  fact  and  belief;  hesitation,  suspense, 
and  indecision  relate  more  to  tlie  will,  and  regard 
action  or  conduct.  A  person  may  have  a  doubt  what 
to  believe,  hesitation  what  to  say,  suspense  or  indecision 
wliat  to  do,  uncertainty  wliat  to  expect,  a  scruple  about 
the  propriety  of  an  act  of  his  own,  and  a  suspicion  of 
the  design  of  another. 

DOUBT'A-BLE    (dbut'^-bl),  a.     1.    That  may  be 

questioned  ;  questionable.  Sherwood. 

2.  fTo  be  dreaded;  formidable  ;  redoubtable. 

God  wot  thy  lordship  is  doiibtable.  Chaucer. 

t  DOUBT'ANCE  (dofit'^ns),  n.  [Fr.  doutance.] 
Unsettled  state  of  opinion  ;  doubt.        Chaucer. 

DOI^BT'^R  (dbut'er),  7i.  One  who  doubts  or  wavers 
in  opinion  or  judgment.  "  Obliged  to  answer 
doubters  and  cavillers."  Jortin. 

DOUBT'FUL  (dbut'ful),  a.     1.  Full  of  doubts  ;  un- 
settled in  opinion;   undecided;   wavering;  du- 
bious ;    hesitating.     "  I    am   doubtful."     Shak. 
2.  Ambiguous  ;  obscure  ;  equivocal  ;  as,  "  A 
doubtful  expression." 
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3.  That  may  be  doubted ;  undetermined;  un- 
decided; uncertain  ;  questionable  ;  as,  "  A 
doubtful  matter." 

4.  Of  uncertain  issue  ;  hazardous  ;  precarious. 
We  have  sustained  one  day  in  doubtful  flght. 


Syn.  —  Tlie  case  is  doubtful;  the  issue,  dubious ^ 
the  laAguage,  ambiguous  ;  the  expressions,  equivocal ; 
tlie  meaning,  obscure ;  the  object,  questionable  \  the 
weather,  uncertain;  the  meaus  of  subsistence,  preca- 
rious.—  See  Ambiguous. 

DOUBT'FUL-LY  (doflt'ffil-le),  ad.  1.  In  a  doubt- 
ful manner  ;  'dubiously.  **  She  took  it  doubt- 
/"%."       .  State  Trials. 

2.  Ambiguously;  obscurely. 

I-Iow  dovbtfally  these  spectres  fate  foretell  I 

In  double  sense  and  twilight  truth  they  dwell.    Dryden. 

3.  -f-In  a  state  of  dread. 

With  that  she  waked,  full  of  fright, 

And  doubtfully  dismayed.  Spenser. 

DOUBT'FUL-NESS  (dbiit'ffil-nes),  n. 

1.  The  state  of  being  doubtful ;  dubiousness ; 
suspense  of  mind ;  instability  of  opinion. 

Obscurity  as  to  the  origin  of  muscular  motion  brings  no 
dozibtfulness  into  our  observations  upon  the  sequel  of  the 
process.  J'aky. 

2.  Ambiguity ;  obscurity ;  equivocalness.  "  No 
doubtfulness  in  any  word."  Wilson. 

3.  Uncertainty  of  condition ;  hazard.  Johnson. 

DOUBT'ING  (dbfit'ing),  n.  1.  The  state  of  one 
who  doubts ;  suspense,  wavering,  or  hesitancy 
of  mind.  "  Lifting  up  holy  hands,  without  wrath 
dji&  doublings."  1  2Vm.  ii.  8. 

2.  Suspicion;  distrust.  "Without  any  fear 
or  doubting  of  our  good  meaning."  Drake. 

DOUBT'ING  (dbut'jng),  p.  a.  Cherishing  doubt ; 
wavering;  fluctuating. 

DOUBT'ING-LY  (dbut'jng-le),  ad.  In  a  doubting 
or  undecided  manner.  **  I  tendered  my  thoughts 
concerning  respiration  but  doubtingly."   Boyle. 

DOUBT'LgSS  (dbfit'les),  «..     1.  Free  from  doubt ; 

undoubted  ;  certain.  Beaumont. 

2.  Free  from  fear  or  apprehension  of  danger. 

Pretty  child,  sleep,  doubtless  and  secure.  Sha/c. 

DOUBT'L^SS  (dbfit'Ies),  ad.  Without  doubt ;  with- 
out question ;  unquestionably. 

Doubtless  he  would  have  made  a  noble  knight.       SJiak. 

DOUBT'L?SS-LY  (dbut'les-le),  ad.  Unquestiona- 
bly. '*  You  may,  and  doid)tlessly  will."  Beau.^Fl. 

fDOUBT'oys  (dbut'us),  «,.     Doubtful.      Chaucer. 

DO  [TO,  n.  {Zool.)  A  monkey  of  Cochin  China, 
distinguished  by  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  its 
colors  ;  Simia  nemesus.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

DOUCE,  -0.  a.  &  n.    See  Dowse. 

fDOU'CKD  (do'sed),  n.  [L.  dulcis,  sweet;  Fr. 
doucet.]     A  musical  instrument.  Chaucer. 

tD6u-C;K-PERE',  n.  [Fr.  les  douze pairs."]  One 
of  the  twelve  peers  of  France.  Spenser. 

fDOU'C^T  (d&'set),n.    1.  A  musical  instrument ; 

a  douced.  Tyrwhitt. 

2.  A  little  custard  or  pasty.  Cotgrave. 

DOU'C^TS,  n.  pi.     See  Dowcets.  Todd. 

DOUCEUR  (do-sUi-')  [dfi-sur',  Sm.;  d8-s'iur', /a. ; 
do'sar',  K.;  do'siir',  Mavor'],  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  Sweetness  of  manner  ;  gentleness  ;  kind- 
ness ;  mildness. 

Blame  with  indulgence,  and  correct  with  douceur.  Chesterfield. 

2.  A  lure  ;  a  bribe  ;  a  present. 

These  are  the  douceurs  by  which  we  are  invited  to  reri- 
cide,  fraternity,  and  friendship.  JBitrke. 

DOUQHE  (dosh),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  duco,  to  con- 
duct.] A  jet  or  current  of  fluid  directed  to,  or 
made  to  fall  upon,  some  part  of  the  body,  for  a 
medicinal  purpose.  When  water  is  applied,  it 
is  called  the  liquid  douche  ;  and  when  a  current 
of  vapor,  the  vapor-douche.  According  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  current  is  applied,  it  is 
termed  the  descending,  the  lateral,  or  the  as- 
cending douche.  Dunglis'on. 

DOU-ciNE',  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  A  moidding  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  wave,  half  concave  and  half 
convex,  serving  as  a  cymatium  to  a  delicate 
cornice.  Crabb. 

DOUCK'flR  (diik'er),  n.  [From  to  douck,  corrupt- 
ed from  to  duck.  Johnson.']  A  local  name  for 
the  web-footed  bird,  Colymbu-s  glacialis  ;  the 
great  northern  diver.  —  See  DivEK.  Ray. 
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DOUGH'Y  (do'e),  a.     Soft  like  dough, 
baked  and  doughy  youth." 


DOU'dOn,  •«.   An  East-India  copper  coin.  Crdbh. 

DOUGH  (do),  n.  [A.  S.  dah  ;  Dut.  deeg ;  Get. 
teig  ;  Dan.  dej  ;  Sw.  deg.  —  The  past  participle 
of  A.  S.  verb  deawian,  to  moisten,  to  wet. 
Tooke.J  Paste  made  of  flour  or  meal  moist- 
ened with  water  or  other  liquid  for  bread,  cake, 
or  pies,  yet  unbaked.  Sterne. 

My  cake  is  dough,  my  undertaking  has  never  come 
to  maturity.  Shak. 

DOUGH'-BAKED  (do'bakt),  a.  Unfinished;  soft. 
"  As  if  he  were  dough-baked."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

DOUGH'FAOE  (do'fas),  n.  A  cant  term  applied 
to  a  pliable  politician,  such  as,  in  England,  is 
styled  "a  nose  of  wax."  [U.S.]  John  Randolph. 

DOUGH'-FACED  (do'fast),  a.  Cowardly  ;  weakly 
pliable,  as  a  politician.  Bartlett. 

DOUGH'-KNEAD-^D  (do'nSd-ed),  a.  Soft,  like 
dough.  "Sio\i\L&2udough-kneadedt\ang." Milton. 

DOUGH '-NOT  (do'niit),  n.  A  cake  made  of  flour, 
eggs,  and  sugar,  and  cooked  in  lard. 

d6uGH'TI-LY  (dofi'te-le),  ad.  In  a  doughty  man- 
ner ;  courageously  ;  bravely.  John  Fox. 

d6uGH'T{-NESS  (diiu'te-nes),  n.  Valor  ;  cour- 
ageousness ;  bravery.  Shelton. 

DOUGH'TY  (doi'te),  a.  [A.  S.  dohtig,  dihtig, 
doughty  ;  —  du^an,  to  be  able.]  Brave ;  valiant ; 
courageous  ;  noble  ;  able  ;  strong. 

The  third  Edward,  that  doughty  knight.       i2o&.  of  Gloitc. 
j8®=-Now  chiefly  used  ironically  *r  in  burlesque. 
She  smiled  to  Bee  tile  doughty  hero  slain ; 
But  at  her  Bmile  tlie  beau  revived  again.  Pope. 

DOUGH'TY-HAND-¥D,  a.  Powerful ;  stTong.Shak. 

'  The  un- 
Shak. 

DOUM,  n.    (JBot.)  See  Doom.  Eng.  Cyc. 

DOVRA  (do'ri),  ».  [Arab.]  A  species  of  grain 
much  cultivated  in  Arabia,  throughout  Asia, 
and  in-  the  south  of  Europe  ;  Indian  millet ; 
Guinea  corn ;  Sorghum  vulgare  ;  —  written  also 
dora,  dhurra,  and  durra.  Eng.  Eney. 

DOUSE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  5{jw,  i5ijffw,  to  sink.]    \i.  doused  ; 

pp.  DOUSING,  DOUSED.] 

1.  To  plunge  or  thrust  suddenly  into  the 
water ;  to  immerse  ;  to  dip. 

I  have  doused  my  caraal  affections  in  all  the  vileness  of 
the  world.  Hamniond. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  lower  or  slacken  suddenly,  as 
the  sails.  Dana. 

DOusE,  v.  a.    To  strike.  —  See  Dowse. 

DOUSE,  V.  n.     To  fall  suddenly  into  the  water. 

To  swing  in  air  or  douse  in  water.  Hudiirras. 

t  DOUT,  V.  u,.    [To  do  out.}    To  put  out.     Shak. 
t  DOUT'JIR,  n.  An  extinguisher  for  a  candle.  Ray. 

DdUZE'EAVE  (do'zSv),  «.  [Fr.  rfoMze,  twelve.] 
{Mus.')  A  scale  of  twelve  degrees.  Clarke. 

DOVE  (diiv'),  n.  [Goth,  dubo;  A.  S.  duva;  Dut. 
duif;  Ger.  taiwe ;  Dan.  due  ;  Icel.  dufa ;  Sw. 
dufva.'] 

1.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  Linnsean  genus 
Columba,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  as 
the  ring-dove,  the  stock-dove,  and  the  turtle- 
dove ;  a  species  of  pigeon  ;  a  domesticated  or 
tame  pigeon.  Yarrell. 

Wiec  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.     Matt.  v.  16. 
g^  The  dove  is  the  emblem  of  love,  simplicity,  in- 
nocence, purity,  in ildness  ;  —  holding  an  olive  branch, 
it  is  an  emblem  of  peace;.— in  Christian  art  it  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Fairholt. 

2.  A  term  of  endearment.  "  What '  dead 
my  dove  ?  "  '  shak. 

d6vE'-C6t   (diiv'kot),  n.    A  small  building  or 

box  m  which  doves  are  bred  and  kept.       Shak. 

dOvE'-DRAWN,  a.     Drawn  by  doves. 

I  met  her  deity 
Cuttmg  the  clouds  towards  Faphos,  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her.  Shak. 

DOVE'-EYED  (duv'ld),  a.  Having  eyes  like  those 
of  a  dove.  Fenton. 

d6vE'-H6uSE  (diiv'hoas),  n.  A  small  house  for 
doves.   "  Havoc  in  the  dove-house."  L'Estrange. 

DbVE'L^T,  n.     A  little  or  a  young  dove.    Booth. 


DOVE'-LIKE  (diiv'lilc),  a.    Resembling  a  dove. 
Thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  outspread. 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss.  Milton. 

DdyjI'^'-FOOT  (diivz'fflt),  n.  {Bot.)  The  popu- 
lar name  of  the  Geranium  molle.  Loudon. 

DOVE'SHIP,  n.  The  quality  of  a  dove  ;  inno- 
cence ;  purity.  "  Let  our  doveship  approve  it- 
self in  meekness  of  sufi'ering."  Bp.  Hall. 

d6vE'TAIL     (diiy'- 
tal), n. 

1.  {Car.)  Ajoint 
used  by  carpenters 
in  connecting  two 

fiieces  of  wood  by 
etting  one  piece, 
in  the  form  of  an  expanded  dove's  tail,  or  a 
wedge  reversed,  into  a  corresponding  hollow  in 
the  other.  Weale. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  suture,  or  serrated  articulation, 
as  of  the  bones  of  the  head.  Hoblyn. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  Gothic  architectural  ornament 
in  the  form  of  dovetails.  Francis. 

DOVE'TAIL,  V.  a.  [».  dovetailed  ;  pp.  dove- 
tailing, DOVETAILED.]  To  unite  by  a  dove- 
tail or  by  dovetails.  Burke. 

DOVE'TAILED  (-tald),  p.  u.  United  by  means  of 
a  dovetail  or  dovetails. 

DOVE'TAIL-ING,  n.  The  method  of  .joining  by- 
dovetails.  '         Ash. 

DOV'iSH,  a.     Having  the  innocence  of  a  dove. 

"Dovish  simplicity.  [K.]  Confut.  ofN.  Shaxion. 
fDOVir,  t).  a.     [Fr.  douer.]     To  endow;  to  give 

as  a  dower.  Wickliffe. 

DoW,  n.     A  kind  of  vessel  navigated  by  Arabs  in 

the  Indian  Ocean ;  — written  also  dau.  Waterston. 

DoWa-BLE,  u..  Entitled  to  dower  ;  that  may  be 
endowed.  Blackstone. 

DOVir'A-QtfR,  n.     [Fr.  douairifre,  douaire,  dower.] 

1.  A  widow  possessed  of  a  dower  from  a  de- 
ceased husband :  — a  widow  who  has  property  of 
her  own  brought  by  her  to  her  husband,  and 
settled  on  herself  after  his  decease.       Brande. 

2.  A  title  given  to  a  woman  of  rank  who  sur- 
vives her  husband  to  distinguish  her  from  the 
wife  of  her  husband's  heir  having  the  same 
title.  Brande. 

Catherine  no  more 
Shall  be  called  queen,  but  princess  dowager, 
And  widow  to  Prince  Arthur.  Shak. 

DOWC^TS,  n.  pi.  In  the  language  of  the  chase, 
the  testicles  of  a  hart  or  stag.  B.  Jonson, 

DoWd,  re.  A  woman's  night-cap.  [N.  Y.]  Bartlett. 

DoWDY,  re.  [Scot,  dawdie ;  Dut.  tod,  a  rag.  — 
See  DuD.]     An  awkward,  ill-dressed  woman. 

They  dote  on  dowdies  and  deformity.  Dryden, 

DO VV'DY,  a.  Awkward ;  ill-dressed ;  —  applied  to 
women.     "  The  dowdy  creature."  Gay. 

DOW'DY-ISH,  a.  Like  a  dowdy  ;  iU-dressed.  Byron. 

DoWfL,  re.  Apinof  wood  ■■  ■»  »  ^j^j 

or  of  iron  used  in  join-  j |l 

ing  together  two  pieces      I  ",  ~°~ll 

of   timber,   the   pin  in  j'  "  "    | 

one  piece  being  driven  ' — n „ n — '' 

into  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  other.  Britton. 

DOWJPL,  V.  a.      [i.  DOWELLED  ;  pp.  DOWELLING, 

DOWELLED.]     To  fasten  with  dowels.       Crabb. 

DoWEE  (dbfl'er),  re.  [Gr.  (5ui,  that  which  is  given  ; 
L.  dos,  a  dowry  ;  Low  L.  dotariuin,  douarium ; 
Fr.  douaire.'] 

1.  Endowment ;  gift. 

I  wonder  hy  what  dower 
Or  patent  you  had  power 
From  all  to  rape  a  judgment.  Feltliaui. 

2.  That  which  the  wife  brings  to  her  hus- 
band in  marriage ;  dowry.  Dryden. 

3.  {Law.)  That  portion,  usually  one  third, 
of  a  man's  lands  and  tenements  which  his  widow 
is  entitled,  after  his  death,  to  have  and  hold  for 
the  term  of  her  natural  life.  Burrill. 

D0W.5EED  (dbfi'erd),  <;,.  Having  a  dower.    Shak. 

D0W5E-LESS,  a.  Wanting  a  fortune;  unpor- 
tioned.     "  Thy  dowerless  daughter."  Shak. 

D6W5R-Y,  71.    Dower.  —See  Dowek. 


DOWLAS,   re.      ["  Probably  from    Dourlaus,   a 

toAvn  of  Picardy,  formerly  celebrated  for  this 

manufacture."    Skinner^  A  kind   of  coarse 
and  strong  linen  fabric.  Shak. 

t  DoWle,  re.  ["  Perhaps  from  wool."  Todd.  — 
Dowle,  or  dole,  or  deal,  are  but  one  word  differ- 
ently pronounced  and  written,  and  mean  merely 
a  part,  piece,  or  portion.  Tooke.]  A  feather ; 
do^yn.    "One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume."  Shak. 

There  is  a  certain  shell-fish  in  the  sea,  called  pinna,  that 
bears  a  mossy  dowle  or  wool,  whereof  cloth  was  spun  and 
made.  //ist.  of  Man.  Arts,  ItJtil. 

D6\Vn,  re.  1.  [Dut.  doiu  ;  Ger.  daune  ;  Sw.  dun ; 
Dan.  (^  Icel.  duun.']  The  soft,  fine  feathers  from 
the  breasts  of  birds,  particularly  of  ducks,  geese, 
and  swans.    "  A  pillow  of  down."  Gower. 

2.  Fine,  soft  hair. 

On  thy  chin  the  springing  beard  began 

To  spread  a  doubtful  rtowra,  and  promise  man.        Prior. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  pubescence  or  hairiness  of 
plants  :  —  also  the  pappus  or  hairy  crown  of  the 
seed  of  certain  plants,  as  the  thistle.  Maunder. 

4.  Any  thing  that  gives  repose. 

Thou  bosom  softness,  do%on  of  all  my  cares.      Southern. 

DoWN,  re.  [A.  S.  dun  ;  Dut.  duin ;  Ger.  dllne  ;  Sw. 
dun;  It.  duna;  Fr.  dune;  Celt,  dune.] 

1.  pi.  Banks  or  elevations  of  sand  formed 
along  the  sea-coast  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
waves  and  the  wind.  P.  Cyc. 

The  doums  having  attained  a  certain  height,  the  wind  has 
no  longer  the  power  to  increase  their  elevation,  and  they  are 
then  urged  forward  upon  the  land.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  tract  of  poor,  naked,  hilly  land,  used 
chiefly  for  pasturing  sheep.     [England.] 

Not  all  the  fleecy  wealth 
That  doth  enrich  those  downs  is  worth  a  thought 
To  this  my  errand.  MiUon. 

3.  A  road  for  shipping,  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, between  Deal  and  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
forming  a  place  of  anchorage  for  vessels  of  all 
dimensions,  and  being,  in  time  of  war,  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  English  navy.        P.  Cyc. 

4.  [down,  the  adverb.]  A  state  of  depression 
or  abasement.     "  Ups  and  downs."       Qu.  Rev. 

DoWN,  a.     [From  down,  the  prep.] 

1.  f Downright;   plain;   positive;    absolute. 

"  Her  many  down  denials."  Beau.  §  Fl.  ^ 

2.  Downcast;  dejected;  as,  "  A  (^o«;re  look." 

BO^N,  prep.  [A.  S.  adun.]  Along  a  descent, 
from  higher  to  lower. 

His  gory  visage  rfoicji  the  stream  was  sent, 

Down  the  switt  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore.        MiUon. 

DdV^N,  ctd.  [A.  S.  adun,  adune,  down,  downward. 
—  The  past  participle  of  A.  S.  dufian,  to  sink; 
Tooke?^ 

1.  In  a  descending  direction ;  tending  from 
higher  to  lower. 

Down  from  his  head  the  liquid  odor  ran.  Dryden. 

2.  On  the  ground,  or  any  flat  surface  ;  as,  "  He 
is  lying  down." 

3.  Below  the  visible  horizon.  '*  The  moon  is 
down."  Shak. 

4.  Into  disgrace  or  disrepute. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  in  the  world  than  a 
man  who  has  written  himself  down.  Addison. 

5.  Into  proper  consistence.  "To  be  boiled 
dou^i  to  a  sapid  fat."  Arbuthnot, 

Up  and  down,  here  and  there;  ramblingly. 

Down  in  the  mouth,  dispirited.    [Vulgar.]        Forby. 

DOWn,  interj.  An  exhortation  variously  used  to 
signify  come,  go,  take,  or  throw  down  ;  —  con- 
sidered by  some  as  an  adverb  modifying  a  verb 
understood.  "TJowre  with  them."  Shak.  "Down 
with  the  palace  !  "  Dryden. 
Down,  reason,  then;  vain  reasonings,  rather,  down.   3fiH.on. 

fDoWN,  V.  re.    To  go  down  ;  to  descend. 

Probably  it  will  hardly  down  with  any  body  at  first 
hearing.  Locke. 

t  DoWN,  V.  a.     To  subdue  ;  to  conquer. 

To  down  proud  hearts  that  would  not  willing  die.  Sidney. 

DoWN,  v.  a.    To  cover  or  line  with  down,  or  ivith 

fine,  soft  feathers.  Young. 

DoWN'BeAr,  v.  a.     To  bear  down.  Clarke. 

DoWn'-BBD,  n.     A  bed  of  down.       M.  Halifax. 

DO*N'cAsT,   a.      Bent   down ;_    directed  to  the_ 
ground  ;    dejected, 
modesty." 


The   downcast  look  of 
Sidney. 
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t  DoWn'cAst,  n.    Sadness  ;  melancholy  look. 

That  dotmcast  of  thine  eye,  Olympias, 

ShowB  a  tine  sorrow.  Bean.  S;  Fl. 

DoWn'^D,  a.    Furnished,  or  stufFed,  with  down. 
Their  nest  so  deeply  doiimed^  and  built  so  high.     Young, 
DoWn'fAll,  M.  1.  A  sudden  fall.    "  Each  rfotcn- 
fall  of  a  flood."  Dryden. 

2.  Fall  from  rank  or  state ;  loss  of  reputa- 
tion; ruin;  destruction. 

We  have  seen  some  by  the  ways  by  which  they  had  de- 
signed to  rise  uncontrollaoly  to  have  dlreetly  procured  their 
utter  dovjtifall.  South. 

DoWn'FALLEN  (dban'fain),  a.     Kuined  ;   fallen. 

"  Dovmfallen  cliffs."  Carew. 

fnoWN'-^YVED  (dtiun'jlvd),  a.    Hanging  down 

like  the  loose  cincture  which  confines  fetters 

round  the  ankles. 

His  stocltinKS  fouled, 
Ungartered,  and  doum-gyved  to  nis  ankles.  Shak. 

DoWn'HAUL,  v.  u..     (Nawt.)  To  pull  down.  Ash. 

DoWn'hAuL,  n.     (Naut.)  A  rope  used  to  haul 

down  jibs,  stay-sails,  and  studding-sails.  Dana. 

DoWN'HEART-5D, «.    Dejected;  spiritless. 
DO^^N'HILL,  n.    Declivity  ;  descent.       Dryden. 

DoWn'HILL,  a.     Declivous ;    descending.      "  A 

downhill  greensward."  Congreve. 

DoWn'J-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  downy.  Booth. 

DoWn'L^SS,  a.    Having  no  down.    Richardson. 

DoWn'-LOOKED  (dbun'lokt),  a.  Appearing  sad ; 
dejected ;  melancholy.  Dryden. 

DOIVn'LY-ING,  a.   1.  About  to  lie  down. /oAwsore. 

2.  About  to  be  brought  to  bed,  as  a  woman 

in  travail.  Johnson. 

d6\Vn'LY-JNR,  n.  The  time  of  lying  down  or  of 
repose  ;  night ;  bed-time. 

AU  these  [servants]  were  daily  attending,  downlping  and 
and  uprising.  Cavendis/i. 

DoWn'RIGHT  (dbiln'rlt),  a.     1.  Plain  ;  clear ;  ab- 
solute ;  undisguised.    "  Downright  madness." 
L* Estrange.    "  Downright  atheism."    Rogers. 
2.  Sincere  ;  earnest.      "  Reverend  Cranmer, 
learned  Ridley,  downright  Latimer."       Fuller. 

DOWN'EIGHT,  ad.  1.  Straight  or  right  down  ; 
perpendicularly.    "  Cleft  downright."     Butler. 

2.  Completely ;  without  stopping  short.  "She 
fell  downright  into  a  fit."  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Plainly;  openly;  unceremoniously.  "We 
shall  chide  dovmright."  Shak. 

+  DbV^N'RIGHT-LY  (dbfln'rit-Ie),  ad.  In  plain 
terms  ;  bluntly.  "  They  do  not  downrightly  as- 
sert falsehoods."  Barrow. 

DoWn'RIGHT-NESS,  n.  Honest  or  plain  deal- 
ing ;  honesty.  Todd. 

DoWN'ROP-JNG,  a.  Distilling  downwards.   Shak. 

DoWn§,  n.  pi.    See  Down. 

DoWn'SETT,  n.  (Her.)  The  separated  parts  of 
an  ordinary.  Ogilvie. 

DoWn'-ShAeE,  n.  A  breast-plough  to  pare  off 
the  turf  on  do^vns.  Loudon. 

DoWN'SIT-TING,  n.  A  sitting  down,  or  going  to 
rest;  repose. 

My  doumsitting  aud  mine  uprising.       Ps.  cxxxix.  2. 

t  DoWN'STEEP-Y,  a.  Having  a  great  declivity. 
"A  craggy  and  dovmsteepy  rock.  Florio. 

DoWN'-TROD,  «,.     Down-trodden.  Shak. 

D0Wn'-TR6D-DEN  (doun'tr5d-dn),  a.  Trodden 
underfoot;  trampled  upon,  ^^^h.^  down-trod- 
den vassals  of  perdition."  Milton. 

DoWN'WAED,  a.     1.  Noting  descent. 

"With  downward  force, 
That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  took  his  way.       Dryden. 

2.  Bending ;  arching ;  declivous.  '  The  down- 
ward heaven."  Dryden. 

3.  Desponding;  depressed;  dejected;  gloomy. 
"  i)own«)ord  thoughts."  Sidney. 

4.  Grovelling ;  stooping  to  baseness.  "  A 
downward  appetite."  Dryden. 

DoWn'WARD,    ;  ad.    In  a   descending  course, 
DoWN'WARD§,  '  whether  of  space,  time,  or  con- 
dition. —  See  Backwaed. 

Let  no  dank  Will  mislead  you  to  the  heath ; 

He  glows  to  draw  you  downward  to  your  death.    Collins, 

The  monks  in  those  houses,  abounding  in  wealth,  and 

living  at  ease  and  in  idleness,  did  so  degenerate  that,  from 

the  twelfth  century  downward,  their  reputation  abated  much. 

Burnet, 


DoWN'WEED,  n.    Cottonweed.  Barret. 

DoWn'Y,  a.  1.  Composed  of  down,  or  finely- 
ciliate'd  filaments.  '^  Downy  feather."  Shak. 
"  Downy  Txings."  Dryden.  "  Downy  fillovi." 
Pope. 

2.  Covered  with,  or  composed  of,  fine,  soft 
hair ;  as,  "  A  downy  cheek  or  face." 

On  each  cheek  the  downy  shade.  West, 

3.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  pubescence,  or  nap ; 
clothed  with  a  coat  of  soft  and  shortTiairs.  Gray. 

4.  Resembling  down ;  soft ;  light.  Shak. 

DoWRAL,  a.  Relating  to,  composing  or  consti- 
tuting, a  dower.     "  Dowral  gifts."  [k.]   Potter. 


DoW'RfSS,  n. 
dower. 


{Law.)    A  woman  entitled  to 
Bounier. 


DoWey,  n.    1.  The  portion  or  property  which 
the  wife  brings  her  husband  in  marriage ;  dow- 
er.—See  Do  wek.  Dryden. 
2.  A  reward  paid  for  a  wife. 
Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift.    Oen,  xxsiv.  12. 

DoWSE,  V.  a,  [Sw.  daska,  to  strike.  Todd,  —  Dut. 
donsen,  to  strike  with  the  fist  on  the  back.  Skin- 
ner.}   To  give  a  blow  on  the  face,  [r.]   Bailey. 

DoWSE,  «.  A  slap  on  the  face.  [Vulgar.]  Smart. 

t  DO\VST,  n.    A  stroke  ;  a  dowse. 

How  sweetly  does  this  fellow  take  his  dowsti     Beau,  fir  Fl, 

DOX-O-IiO^J'J-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  contain- 
ing," a  doxology.  "The  three  first  collects  are 
noted  to  be  doxological."  Hooper. 

DOX-OL'O-ffiZE,  V.  a.  To  praise  by  using  dox- 
ologies.'    [b.]  Ash. 

DOX-5l'0-9Y  (doks-ol'o-je),  n.  [Gr.  ^o^oXoyia; 
ii^a,  praise',  and  Uyot,  a  discourse  ;  Middle  L. 
doxologia ;  It.  dossologia  ;  Port,  doxologia ;  Fr. 
doxologie.}  A  form  of  praise  or  glorification  said 
or  sung  in  divine  service,  commonly  at  the  close 
of  a  prayer,  psalm,  or  hymn.  StilUnyfleet. 

DOX'Y,  n.  [SkinTier  suggests  Dut.  docken,  to  give 
quickly  ;  Webster^  Sw.  docJia,  a  baby,  doll,  or 
plaything.]  A  prostitute  ;  a  loose  wench.   Shak. 

D0Y'L:?Y,  n.     See  DoiLT. 

DOZE,  V.  n.     [M.  Goth,  dwala,  dull ;  A.  S.  dwtss, 

dull,  stupid ;   Dut.  dwaas^  dull,  stupid ;   Icel. 

dasast.]     [i.  dozed  ;  pp.  dozing,  dozed.] 

1.  To  slumber ;  to  be  half  asleep  ;  to  sleep 
lightly ;  to  drowse.  "  If  he  happened  to  doze  a 
little,  the  jolly  cobbler  waked  him."  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  live  m  a  state  of  drowsiness. 

Now  to  the  banks  where  bards  departed  doze.        Pope. 
Syn.  — See  Sleep. 

DOZE,  V.  a.     1.  To  spend  in  drowsiness. 

Chiefless  armies  dozed  out  the  campaign.  Pope. 

2.  To  stupefy  ;  to  dull.     "  He  was  dozed  in 

his  understanding."     [r.]  Clarendon. 

DOZE,  n.     A  light  sleep  ;  a  slumber.  Perry. 

DOZ'EN  (diiz'zn),  n  ;  pi.  dozen  or  dozens.  [L. 
duodecim,  twelve  ;  It.  dozzina  ;  Sp.  docena ;  Fr. 
doiizaine. — Dut.  dozyn;  Ger.  dutzend;  Dan. 
dusin ;  Sw.  dussin.}    The  number  of  twelve. 

fl®=  It  19  a  noun  plural  of  number,  as  one  dozens 
ten  dozen.    The  plural  form  dozens  Is  rarely  used. 

DOZ'EN  (diiz'zn),  a.  Twelve  ;  twice  six.  "  A 
dozen  or  fourteen  gentlewomen."  S?iak. 

DOZ'^R,  n.    One  who  dozes.  Smart. 

DO'ZI-NESS,  m.  The  state  of  being  dozy ;  drow- 
siness.    "  A  doziness  in  his  head."  Locks. 

DOZ'ING,  n.  Drowsiness  ;  sluggishness.  "  La- 
ziness and  dozing."  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

DO'ZY,  a.     Sleepy;  drowsy;  sluggish. 
The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake. 
His  lazy  limos  and  dozy  head  essays  to  raise.  Dryden. 

DdZ'ZLED  (doz'zld),  a.  Stupefied;  heavy.  "Be- 
ing dozzled  with  fear."  Bp.  Hacket.  [Obs.  or 
local.]  Halliwell. 

DEAb,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  &:  Dut.  drdbbe,  dregs,  lees.] 
A  strumpet ;  a  prostitute.  Shak. 

2.  A  slut ;  a  dirty,  vulgar  woman.  King. 

3.  A  wooden  box,  in  salt  works,  for  holding 
the  salt  taken  out  of  the  boiling  pans.      Crabb, 

DRAB,  n.  [It.  drappo,  cloth ;  Sp.  trapo  ;  Fr.  drap.} 
A  thick,  woollen  cloth,  of  a  dun  or  dull  brown 
color,  or  one  resembling  fuller's  earth.      Shak. 


DEAB,  V.  n.  To  keep  the  company  of  drabs ;  to 
associate  with  strumpets.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

DEAB,  a.  Of  a  dun  color,  like  that  of  fuller's 
earth,  or  of  the  cloth  so  called.  Clarke. 

DEAB'B^E,  n.  One  who  keeps  company  with 
drabs  or  depraved  women.  Massinger. 

DEAB'BJNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  keeps  com- 
pany with  drabs. 

DEAB'BJSH,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  a  drab. 

I  marked  the  drabbish  sorceress.  Draut. 

DEAb'BLE,  V.  a.  To  draggle  ;  to  trail  upon  the 
wet  ground,  as  the  skirts  of  a  garment.  Hunter. 

DEAb'BLE,  v.  n.  To  fish  for  barbel  with  a  line  put 
through  a  piece  of  lead  :  —  to  draggle.    Clarke. 

DRAB'BL^E,  n.  (Naut,)  A  piece  of  canvas  laced 
to  the  bonnet  of  a  sail,  to  give  it  more  drop  or 
depth.  Dana. 

DRAb'BLJNG,  ».  (Angling.)  A  method  of  catch- 
ing barbels  with  a  line  put  through  a  piece  of 
lead.  London  Ency. 

DEAB'-c6l-0R,  n.  Dun  color,  or  the  color  of 
fuller's  earth.  Richardson. 

DEAB'-COL-OEED,  a.  Having  the  color  of  ful- 
ler's earth.  "  A  dark;  drab-colored  coat."  Sterne. 

DRAc,  n.  A  malicious  or  tricksome  demon,  for- 
merly much  dreaded  by  the  country  people  in 
many  parts  of  France.  London  Ency. 

DR,a-C.M'Jf.aftn.  [Gr.  ipdnaiva,  a  she-dragon.] 
{iot.)  A  genus  of  endogenous  plants,  one 
species  of  which,  the  Draeana  draco,  furnishes 
the  resin  called  dragon's-blood.  Loudon. 

DRA'CANTH,  re.    Gum-tragacanth.  Booth. 

DRACHM    (dr&m),  n.      [Gr.   Spa^/i//,  Spdaaofiai,  to 

f'asp  ;  L.  drachma ;  It.  dramma,  Sp.  dracma; 
r.  drachme.] 

1.  A  Greek  silver  coin.  —  See  Drachma. 

2.  A  Greek  weight.  —  See  Drachma. 

3.  In  apothecaries'  weirfit,  the  eighth  part  of 
an  ounce  ;  a  dram.  —  Sie  Dram. 

4.  In  avoirdupois  weight,  the  sixteenth  part 
of  an  ounce ;  a  dram.  —  See  Dram. 

DRAeH'M,a,  n. ;  pi.  DRi.^H.'MAi;  Eng.  DRlf/a'- 
MA^.     [Gr.  Spaj^i2ij ;  L.  drachma.'] 

1.  A  Greek  coin  of  different  values  ;  a  drachm. 
"  A  drachma,  so  termed,  for  that  it  was  as  much 
as  the  hand  could  gripe."        North's  Plutarch. 

,e®=-The  average  value  of  the  attic  drachma,  from 
the  time  of  Solon  till  that  of  Alexander,  was  9^rf. 
sterling  ;  the  average  value  of  the  ^ginetaa  drachma 
was  \s.  Id.  3,2qr.     Wm.  Smith. 

2.  A  Greek  weight  equal  to  2  dwt.  7  gr.  Troy 
weight ;  a  drachm.  Brande. 

DEA-OI  NA,    ?  „      [-(Jr.   IpAKaiua,  a   she-dragon.] 

DRACJ'JNE,     )  (Chem.)    The   coloring  matter  of 

dragon's-blood;  draconine.  P.  Cyc. 

DRA  'cb,n.  [L.]  1.  (Zoal.)  A  genus  of  small 
saurian  reptiles  ;  the  flying  lizard.  Baird. 

2.  {Astron.)  'The  Dragon ;  a  constellation  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Hind. 

3.  A  luminous  exhalation  from  marshy 
grounds. ,  Maunder. 

DEA-oOn'JC,  a.  Relating  to  the  constellation 
Draco,  or  the  Dragon.  Byron. 

DRA-CO'NJNE,  n.  [Gr.  Spimv,  a  dragon;  1,. dra- 
co.} The  coloring  matter  of  dragon's-blood ;  — 
called  also  dracina,  and  dracine.  Brande. 

DEA-CON'TJC,  a.  [Caput  draconis,  the  dragon's 
head,  a  name  anciently  given  to  one  of  the 
nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit.]  (Astron.)  Noting  the 
retrograde  motion  of  the  line  of  the  moon's 
nodes,  on  the  ecliptic,  or  the  time  in  which  the 
line  of  the  nodes  completes  a  revolution.  Cra66. 

DEA-CON'TJNE,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a 
dragon.  Southey. 

DR,a-ctlJ\r' CU-LtJS,  ». ;  ^\.  dracvnculi.  [L., 
a  little  dragon ;  draco,  a  dragon.] 

1.  {Ent.)  The  Guinea  worm  ;  the  Filaria  me- 
dinimsis  of  Linneeus  ;  —  common  in  hot  coun- 
tries. Van  Der  Hoeven. 

2.  {Zolil.)  A  genus  of  flying  lizards. 

Van  Der  Hoeven. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  arum,  having  leaf- 
stalks spotted  like  a  serpent's  belly.       Loudon. 
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4.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  fish  about  ten  inches 
long,  of  a  reddish-brown  color  above,  and  white 
beneath;  sordid  dragonet^  sculpin ;  Calliony- 
mus  dracuneulus.  Yarrell. 

t  DUAD,  a.     Terrible  ;  formidable  ;  dread. 

Whilst  the  drad  danger  does  behind  remain.      Spcmer. 

t  DRAD,  i.  of  dread.     Feared. 

She  weakly  started,  yet  slie  nothing  drad.       Spenser. 

DRA.FF,  re.  [A.  S.  draibe ;  Dut.  drabbe,  draf, 
droef;  Sw.  draf;  Gael.  %  Ir.  drabh.']  Refuse; 
lees ;  di'egs ;  any  thing  vile  and  worthless. 
"i)ra^  and  husks."  Shak:  "  Draff  of  servile 
food."'    Milton. 

DrAff'JSH,  a.  Worthless ;  draffy.  "  Draffish 
declarations."  Bale. 

DrAfF'— SACK,  n.  A  sack  for  containing  draff. 
"  I  lie  as  a  draff-sack  in  my  bed."         Chaucer. 

DRAfF'— TUB,  re.  A  tub  or  vessel  for  holding 
wash  or  swill  for  pigs.  Ash. 

DRAff'Y,  OS.  Worthless  ;  dreggy.  "  The  dregs 
and  draffy  part."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

DrAft,  re.  [Corrupted  from  draught.  —  See 
Draught.] 

1.  Act  of  drawing.  —  See  Draught. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  drawing  or  selection  of  men  from 
one  corps  to  complete  another  :  —  a  body  of 
men  drawn  from  an  army  or  regiment.  Campbell. 

3.  (Com.)  An  order  by  which  one  person 
draws  on  another  for  a  certain  sum  of  money ; 
a  check ;  a  bill  of  exchange  ;  —  also  the  money 
drawn  on  a  bill  of  exchange  ;  —  an  allowance  in 
weighing  commodities.  The  same  name  is 
given,  in  England,  to  an  allowjince  made  at  the 
custonv-house  on  excisable  goods. 

4.  The  drawing  of  lines  for  a  plan  ;  the  plan 
so  drawn.  —  See  Draught. 

j6®=  In  other  senses  the  word  retains  its  original 
orthography,  draught See  Draught. 

DRAFT,  v.  u.  [i.  DRAPTED  ;  pp.  DRAFTING, 
DRAFTED.] 

1.  {Mil.)  To  draw  or  select,  as  men  from  one 
corps  to  complete  another.  Campbell. 

2.  To  detach  or  select,  as  men  from  any  com- 
pany or  society. 

3.  To  prepare,  as  a  writing  for  some  pur- 
pose ;  to  draught ;  as,  **  To  draff  resolutions." 

4.  To  draw,  as  a  plan ;  to  delineate ;  to 
draught.  , 

DRAftS'MAN,  re.     One  who  draws  ivi-itings   or 

designs.  -^  See  Draughtsman. 
DRAG,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  dragan;  Dut.  draage?i;  Ger. 

tragen  ;  Dan.  drage  ;  Sw.  draga ;  Gael,  dragh.l 

[i.  DRAGGED ;  pp.  DRAGGING,  DRAGGED.] 

1.  To  draw  or  pull  along  by  main  force. 

Which,  like  a  wounded  enake,  drags  its  alow  length  along. 

I'ope. 

2.  To  draw  or  pull  over,  as  with  a  drag  or  a 
harrow;  to  harrow.  Clarke. 

DRAG,  V.  re.  1.  To  hang  so  low  as  to  trail  or  be 
drawn  along  on  the  ground.  Dryden. 

2.  To  linger ;  to  proceed  slowly.  "  He  drag- 
geth  behind  him  in  reasoning."       Sir  T.  More. 

3.  To  fish  with  a  drag.  Clarke. 

DRAG,  n.  1.  A  net  drawn  along  the  bottom  of 
the  water  ;  a  drag-net.  Dryden. 

2.  An  instrument  with  hooks  to  catch  hold  of 
things  under  water.  Walton. 

3.  A  kind  of  ear  drawn  by  the  hand.  Moxon. 

4.  An  apparatus  for  retarding  or  stopping  the 
rotation  of  one  wheel  or  several  wheels  of  a 
carriage  in  descending  a  hill.  Clarke. 

5.  A  plank  sledge  for  drawing  stones.  Clarke. 

6.  A  machine  for  dredging  docks,  clearing 
rivers,  &c. 

7.  A  harrow  for  breaking  clods.  Wright. 

8.  pi.  Floating  pieces  of  timber,  joined  so 
that  they  may  carry  a  load  down  a  river.  Crabb. 

9.  {Naut.)  A  machine  consisting  of  a  sharp, 
square  iron  ring,  encircled  with  a  net ;  —  any 
thing  that  tends  to  retard  a  ship's  progress,  as 
boats  when  towed.  London  Ency. 

DRA-gAN'TJNB,  re.  [See  Dracanth.]  A  mu- 
cilage obtained  from  gum-tragacanth.     Hoblyn. 

DRAG '-BAR,  re.  A  strong  iron  rod,  with  eyeholes 
at  each  end,  connecting  a  locomotive  engine 
and  tender  by  means  of  an  iron  bolt  called  the 
drag-bolt.  Weale. 


DRAG'-BOLT,  M.  A  bolt  serving  to  couple  a  lo- 
comotive engine  and  tender  together,  and  re- 
movable at  pleasure.  Weale. 

DRAG'-CHAIN,  n.  A  chain  that  drags  or  is  drawn 
on  the  ground.  Crabb. 

t  DEAGGES,  re.  pi.    Drugs.  Chaucer. 

DRAG'GLE,  v.  a.  [Dim.  of  drag.  —  Gael,  drabhas."] 

\i.    DRAGGLED  ;^^.  DRAGGLING,  DRAGGLED.] 

To  make  dirty  by  dragging  on  the  ground ;  to 
drabble  ;  to  trail. 

He  wore  the  same  gown  five  years,  without  draggling  or 
tearing.  Su^t. 

DRAg'GLE  (dr&g'gl),  V.  re.  To  grow  dirty  by  being 
drawn  along  the  ground ;  to  drabble  ;  to  trail. 

His  drayglijig  tail  hung  in  the  dirt, 

Which  on  his  rider  he  would  flirt.  BuUer. 

DItAG'GLE— TAIL, «.  A  sluttish  vioToinn. Sherwood. 

DRAG'GLE-TAILED,  a.  Draggling  on  the  ground ; 
untidy.  Moor. 

DRAG'-LINK,   «.     A    link    for    connecting  the 

cranks  of  two  shafts.  Weale. 

DRAG'MAN,  re.   A  fisherman  who  uses  a  drag-net. 

"  The  dragmen  of  Severn."  Hale. 

DRAG'— NET,  re.     A  net  drawn  along  the  bottom 

of  the  water  to  take  fish. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  should  be  fish  which  is 

caught  in  a  drag-net.  Fuller. 

DRAg'O-MAN",  re. ;  pi.  dkXg'p-mXn?.  [Turk.  !!»-«- 
keman  ;  It.   dragomanno ;    Sp.   dragoman ;  Fr. 

.  trucheman.'l  An  interpreter  in  Turkey  and 
other  Eastern  countries  ;  ^  particularly  an  in- 
terpreter attached  to  an  embassy  or  a  consulate 
in  the  Levant.  —  Written  also  drogoman  and 
druggerman.  Brande. 

DRAg'ON,  re.  [Gr.  Sf&Kwv ;  L.  draco ;  It.  dragone ; 
Sp.  iSf'Fr.  dragon  ;  Dut.  draak  ;  Ger.  drache.'] 

1.  A  huge,  fabulous  animal,  celebrated  in  the 
mythology  of  many  nations,  and  generally  repre- 
sented as  an  enormous  winged  serpent.  Fairholt. 

t^^  In  the  Old  Tefttawent,  the  word  signifies  some- 
times venomous  land  serpents,  and  at  other  times 
large  river  or  sea  fishes,  more  particularly  the  croco- 
dile and  whale.  In  the  JVejo  Testament,  the  word  is 
taken  for  Satan,  the  personification  of  sin.  In  Chris- 
tian art,  the  dragon  typifies  both  sin  and  idolatry.  In 
heraldry,  it  is  borne  in  coats,  crests,  and  supporters. 

Efleoons  that  dreadful  dragon  they  espied 
Where  stretched  lie  lay  upon  the  sunny  side 
Of  a  great  hill,  himself  like  a  great  hill. 
The  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  foot.      Fs.  xci.  13. 
Thou  breakest  the  heads  of  dragons  in  the  waters. 

Ps.  Ixxiv.  18. 

And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent,  called 

the  devil.  Rev.  xii.  9. 

2.  A  meteor,  in  cold,  marshy  countries,  which 
sometimes  becomes  luminous.  —  See  Draco. 

Night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast.         Shak. 

3.  A  short  musket  hooked  to  a  swivel  attached 
to  a  soldier's  belt,  and  bearing  on  the  muzzle 
the  representation  of  a  dragon's  head,  which 
was  fabled  to  spout  fire.  Fairholt. 

4.  A  fierce,  violent  man  or  woman.  Johnson. 

5.  {Astron.)  An  ancient  constellation  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  —  See  Draco. 

6.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  apetalous  plants  ;  Dra- 
contiutn  ;  —  so  called  because  the  stem  is  mot- 
tled like  the  skin  of  a  serpent.  Loudon. 

7.  {Zolil.)    A 
kind  of  small,  in- 
off"ensive    lizard, 
of  the  genus  Di'a- 
cOy  having  an  ex- 
pansion    of    the 
skin  on  each  side 
which     forms      a  Draco  flmbriatus. 
kind  of  wing,  serving  to  sustain  the  animal  like 
a  parachute,   when   it  leaps    from  branch   to 
branch.  —  See  Draco.  Maunder. 

DRAG'ON,  a.     1.  Consisting  of  dragons. 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke 

Gently  by  the  accustomed  oak.  Milton. 

2.  Monstrous  ;  frightful,  like  a  dragon. 

The  dragon  womb 
Of  Stygian  darkness.  Milton. 

DRAO-tpjV-JvADE ' ,  ri,.  [Fr.]  Dragoonade.  Seward. 

DRAG'ON-BEAM,  re.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece 
of  timber  on  which  the  hip  or  angle  rafters  of  a 
roof  pitch.  Brande. 

DRAG'ON-ESS,  n.    A  female  dragon.     Chapman. 

DRAg'ON-£t,  re.     1.  A  little  dragon.         Spenser. 


2.  {Teh.)  ITie  English  name  for  a  genus  of 
fishes  having  the  head  oblong  and  depressed 
the  eyes  placed  at  the  top  of  the  head  and  rather 
close  together,  and  the  body  smooth  and  with- 
out scales;  Callionymus. — See  Dracuncu- 
LUS.  Yarrell. 

DRAG'ON-FISH,  re.    {Ich.)  The  dragouet.  Clarke. 

DRAG'ON-FLY,  re.     {Ent.)   A 
ferocious,   neuropterous    in- 
sect, of  the  family  Libelluli-  t 
d(S,  having  large  and  strongly  , 
reticulated  wings,   and    the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen furnished  with  hooks 
or  peculiar  appendages.     It' 
has  extraordinary  powers  of 
flight  and  precision  of  movement.  Baird. 

DRAG'ON-ISH,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  dragon. 

Sometimes  we  see  a  cloud  tliat's  dra^onish.  Shak. 

DRAg'QN-LIKE,  a.  Furious  ;  fiery,  like  a  drag- 
on.    "  He  fights  dragon-like."  Shak. 

DRAg'ON'§-BLOOD  (diag'unz-bliSd),  n.  A  resin- 
ous substance,  of  a  dark-bro\vn  or  bright  red 
color,  friable,  and  of  a  shining  fracture.  It  is 
obtained  from  various  plants,  but  mostly  from 
some  palms  of  the  genus  Calamus  \  used  for  col- 
oring varnishes,  staining  marble,  &c.  Ure. 

DRAG'0N'§-HEAD  (drag'unz-Ii8d),  n. 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of'  ornamental  plants,  so 
called  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the 
flowers ;  Dracocephalum.  Crabb. 

2.  {Her.)  The  tawny  color  in  the  escutcheon 
of  sovereign  princes.  Crabb. 

3.  {Astron.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
ascending  node  of  the  planets. — See  Drag- 
on's-tail.  Brande. 

j6®=The  deviation  of  a  planet  from  the  ecliptic,  in 
passing  from  one  node  to  the  other,  seems,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  some,  to  make  a  figure  like  that  of  a 
dragon,  whose  belly  is  where  she  has  the  greatest  lat- 
itude, the  intersections  representing  the  head  and 
tail.     London  Ency. 

DEAG'QN-SHELL,  re.  {Conch.)  A  species  of  pa- 
tella or  limpet.  Ash. 

DRAg'ON'§-TAIL,  re.  {Astron.)  The  descending 
node  of  a  planet ;  that  point  in  which  the  centre 
of  a  planet  passes  from  the  north  to  the  south 
side  of  the  ecliptic  ;  —  usually  indicated  by  the 
symbol  y.  —  See  Dragon's-head.       Brande. 

DRAG'ON'^-WA'TJER,  re.  A  name  given  to  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Calla.         Clarke, 

DEAG'ON-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  palm, 
the  inspissated  juice  of  which  produces  a  red 
powder  resembling  dragon's-blood ;  Draccena 
draco.  Loudon. 

DR A-g66n',  re.  [So  called  from  dragon,  the  short 
musket  formerly  use'd  by  soldiers.  Fairholt. — 
From  the  Koman  draconarii,  whose  military 
standard  was  the  representation  of  a  dragon. 
Junitis.  —  An  appellation  given  to  horsemen, 
perhaps  for  their  rapidity  and  fierceness.  Skin- 
ner. —  Ger.  tragen,  to  carry.  Johnson.  — It.  dra- 
gone; Sp.  §  Fr.  dragon,'] 

1.  One  of  a  species  of  cavalry  trained  and 
armed  to  act  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  as 
emergencies  may  require.  Brande. 

2.  t  A  dragoonade.  Bp,  Barlow. 

3.  A  variety  of  pigeon.  Clarke. 

DRA-g66n',  v.  a.  [Fr.  dragonner.]  [i.  dra- 
gooned ;  pp.  dragooning,  dragooned.] 

1.  To  give  up  to  the  rage  of  soldiers.    Prior. 

2.  To  compel  or  subdue  by  violent  measures, 
as  by  employing  an  armed  force.  Clarke. 

DRAG-66n-ADE',  re.  [Fr.  dragonnade.]  An  aban- 
donment of  a  place  to  the  rage  of  soldiers. 

It  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  great  king,  and  the 
terror  of  ill  usage,  and  a  dragoonade  in  conclusion,  yet  it 
succeeded  ill  in  England.    '  Bwnet. 

DRA-g66n'5R,  re.  One  of  a  company  of  dragoons. 

Slanning,  with  three  hundred  musketeers,  had  fallen  upon 
and  beaten  their  reserve  of  dragooners.  Clarendon. 

DeAG§'MAN,  re.  One  who  manages  a  drag.  Head. 
t  DRAIL,  V.  a.    [Corrupted  from  draggle,  the  dim. 

of  drag.     Richardson.']     To   trail;   to  draggle. 

"  Drailing  his  sheep-hook  behind  him."  More. 

t  DRAIL,  V.  n.     To  draggle  ;  to  trail. 

If  we  would  keep  our  garment  clean,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
wash  it  only,  unless  we  have  also  a  continual  care  to  keep  it 
from  drailing  in  the  dirL  Soutli. 
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DRAIN,  D.  a.  [A.  S.  drehnigean,  to  drain,  to  strain ; 
Todd.  —  Drygan,  to  dry  up.  Tooke.  —  L.  traho, 
to  draw ;  Fr.  trainer.    Skinner.']    [i.  dkained  ; 

pp.  DEAINING,  DEAINED.] 

1.  To  draw  off  gradually ;  to  cause  to  run  or 
flow  off. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drained 
Into  fit  moulds  prepared.  Milton. 

The  last  emperor  drained  the  wealth  of  those  countries 
into  his  own  conera.  Hwi/t, 

2.  To  empty  or  make  dry  by  drawing  gradu- 
ally away ;  to  exhaust ;  to  empty. 

The  royal  babes  a  tawny  wolf  shall  drain,       Ttryden. 

DRAIN,  V.  n.     1.     To  run  or  flow  off  gradually. 

It  [the  meat]  was  then  laid  in  such  a  position  as  to  permit 
thejuices  to  drain  from  it.  Cook. 

2.  To  become  empty  or  dry  by  the  flowing  off 
of  liquor  ;  as,  "  To  let  a  bottle  drain." 

DRAIN,  n.  A  channel  for  water  or  other  liquid  to 
flow  off;  a  watercourse  ;  a  sink.  Mortimer. 

DRAIN'A-BLE,  M.  That  maj*  be  drained.  Sherwood. 

DRAIN' A(;rE,  n.  The  act,  or  the  process,  of  drain- 
ing lands.  Ed.  Rev. 

DUAIN'^R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  drains. 

DRAIN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  drains,  or  of 
drawing  off  water  or  other  liquid.  Bacon. 

DRAIN'HISS,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  drained  or 
exhausted;  inexhaustible.  Shelley. 

DRAIN'-TRAP,  n.  A  stench-trap. 

DRAKE,  n.  1.  [Perhaps  from  Dut.  4r  Ger.  dreck, 
mud,  because  it  delights  in  mud.  Richardson. 
—  Gael,  drac,  drake.]     The  male  of  the  duck. 


Yc  fisher  herons  watching  eels, 
Te  duck  and  drake,  wi'  niry  wheels, 
Circling  the  lake. 


2.  t  [Gr.  , 


Burns. 

kwv.]    A  small  piece  of  artillery. 

I  see  the  fire 
Of  sacres,  drakes,  and  bosiliBks  combined.       Fa-nshmv. 

3.  A  species  of  fly ;  —  called,  also  drake-fly. 
'*  The  drake  will  mount  steeple-height  into  the 
air."  Walton. 

DRAM,  n.  [Gr.  Spaxn'l  J  L*  drachma.  —  See 
Dkachm.] 

1.  In  apothecaries*  weight,  the  eighth  part  of 
an  ounce,  or  sixty  grains,  or  three  scruples. 

2.  In  avoirdupois  weight  the  sixteenth  part 
of  an  ounce. 

3.  A  small  quantity.  *' Any  fZram  of  mercy." 
Shak.     ^'  Drains  of  favor."     Stirling. 

4.  Such  a  quantity  of  spirituous  liquor  as  is 
usually  drunk  at  once.  Sicift. 

DRAM,  V.  lb.     To  drink  drams.    [Low.]     Johnson. 

DRA'MA,  or  DRAM'A  [dra'in?,  S.  F.;  dra'm?,  P. 
Ja.  K.  Wb.  ;  dra'mg.  or  dra.m'j,  IV.  C.  ;  dram'?, 
E.  Sm.;  dra'm?  or  dri'm?,  iJ.I,  n.  [Gr.  dpRfiaj 
6p(iw,  to  do,  to  act ;  L.  drama;  It.  dramma  ;  Sp. 
drama  ;  Fr.  drame.'] 

1.  A  poem  or  prose  composition  in  which  the 
action  or  narrative  is  not  related,  but  represent- 
ed. The  various  species  of  the  drama  are  trag- 
edy, comedy,  tragi-oomedy,  farce,  opera,  and 
burietta. 

The  circumscription  of  time  wherein  the  whole  drama  be- 
gins and  ends  ie,  according  to  ancient  rule  and  best  example, 
■within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  Milton. 

2.  Dramatic  literature. 

jg^  "  Tile  last  mode  [dram'?i]  of  pronouncing  this 
word  is  that  which  was  universally  current  till  within 
these  few  years  ;  but  the  first  [dra'm?]  has  insensibly 
stolen  into  use,  as  we  may  observe  from  the  several 
dictionaries  which  have  adopted  it.  Mr.  Sheridan,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Nares,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the 
position  of  the  accent,  pronounce  it  with  the  first  a 
long ;  and  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Buchanan  with  the  same 
letter  short.  Mr.  Scott  gives  both  ways  ;  but,  by  plac- 
ing the  sound  with  the  long  a  first,  seepis  to  prefer  it. 
The  authorities  are  certainly  on  the  side  I  have  adopt- 
ed ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  with  confidence  asserted 
that  an  Englishman,  who  had  never  heard  the  word 
drama  pronounced,  would  naturally  place  the  accent 
upon  the  first  syllable,  and  pronounce  the  vowel  in 
that  syllable  long  and  slender."    Walker. 

Syn.  — See  Play. 

DRA-MAT'JC,         )  a.     [Gr.  hpa^ariKdi  %  L.   dra- 

DBA-MAT'I-CAL,  >  maticus;  It.  drammatico  ;Si>. 

dramatico;   Fr.  dramatique.']     Relating  to,   or 

having  the  form  of,  a  drama ;  represented  by 

action  ;  theatrical. 

Dramatical  eflfect  ie  the  proper  subject  of  the  dramatic  art. 

Jirande. 


The  whole  structure  of  that  work  [the  Hiad]  is  dramatic 
and  full  of  action.  I^ojje. 

Dramatical  or  representative  poesy  is,  as  it  were,  a  visible 
history;  for  it  sets  out  the  image  of  things  as  if  they  were 
present,  and  history  as  if  they  were  past.  Bacon. 

DRA-MAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  dramatic  manner  ; 
not  simply  or  naturally  ;  affectedly. 

■DRAM  '4-  TIS  PER-SO  'JV^m,  H.  pi.  [L.,  the  per- 
sons oj'the  drama.]  The  characters  or  persons 
represented  in  a  drama.  Johnson. 

DRAM'A-TiST,  n.     A  writer  of  dramas  or  plays. 


The  on  „    ^ 
of  his  characters, 
dramatist. 


ly  poet,  modern  or  ancient,  who,  in  the  varietv 
■acters,  can  vie  with  Homer,  is  our  great  English 


DRAM'A-TIZ-A-BLE,  a.  Thatmay  be  dramatized, 
or  adapted  to  scenical  representation.  West.  Rev. 

DRAM'A-TIZE,  v.  a.  [i.  DRAMATIZED  ;  pp.  dram- 
atizing, DRAMATIZED.]  To  adapt  to_ scenical 
representation ;  to  give  to  a  composition  the 
form  of  the  drama.  Knight. 

DRAm'A-TUR-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Spufia,  a  play,  and 
£pyoi',.'work.]  The  science,  or  the  art,  of  dra- 
matic poetry  and  representation.  Brande. 

DRAM'— CUP,  n.  A  cup  or  vessel  to  hold  drams. 
"To  brandish  a  dram-cup."  Goldsmith. 

DRAM'-DRiNK-:ipR,  n.  One  who  drinks  drams. 
"  Some  tough  dram-drinkm^  set  up  as  the  devil's 
decoy  to  draw  in  proselytes."         Bp.  Berkeley. 

DRAM '-DRINK- ING,  n.  The  practice  of  drinking 
drams.  Hawkins. 

DRAM'MING,  n.  The  act  of  drinking  drams.  Foote. 

DRANK,  i.  from  drink.    See  Prink. 

DRANK,  n.  A  name  for  the  wild  oats  which  in- 
fest corn.  Crahb. 

t  DRAPE,  V.  n.     1.  [Fr.  draper,  to   clothe.]     To 
make  cloth.      "The  clothier  might  drape  ac- 
cordingly as  he  might  afford."  Bacon. 
2.  [Fr.  draper,  to  censure.]     To  jeer;  to  sat- 
irize.                                                              Temple. 

DRAPE,  V.  a.  To  cover  or  ornament  with  cloth 
or  drapery  ;  as,  "  The  hall  was  draped  in  black." 

DRAP'^R,  n.  [Fr.  drapier.']  One  who  deals  in 
cloth.     "The  draper  and  mercer."  Howell. 

If  a  piece  of  cloth  in  a  draper^s  shop  be  variously  folded,  it 
will  appear  of  differing  colors.  Boyle, 

DRA'P^R-IED  (dra'per-id),  a.  Furnished  with 
drapery.  Sir  G.  Temple. 

DRA'PJJIR-Y,  n.  \hovf\j.  draperia\  It.  di'apperia ; 
Fr.  draperie-l 

1.  Cloth;  woollen  stuffs.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Cloth-work ;  the  trade  of  making  cloth. 

He  made  statutes  for  the  maintenance  of  drapery.     Bacon. 

3.  Curtains,  hangings,  tapestry,  &c.  Maunder. 

4.  {Sculp.  &  Paint^  The  representation  of 
the  dress  or  clothing  of  the  human  figure. 

It  requires  the  nicest  judgment  to  dispose  the  draper^/,  so 
that  the  folds  shall  have  an  easy  communication,  and  grace- 
fully follow  each  other  with  such  natural  negligence  as  to 
look  like  the  effect  of  chance,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the 
figure  under  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.         Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

fDRA'P^T,  7i.     Cloth;  coverlet.  Spenser. 

DRAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  ipaariKos,  efficacious  ;  Spd(o,  to 
act ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  drastico  ;  Fr.  drastique.]  {Med.) 
Powerful  ;  active ;  applied  to  purgatives ;  as, 
"  A  drastic  cathartic.'*  Dunglison. 

DRAS'TICS,  n.pl.  {Med.)  Medicines  which  speed- 
ily and  effectually  purge.  Crahb. 

DRAugh  (drif),  n.    Draff.  — See  Draff. 

DRAUGHT  (drift),  n.  [The  past  participle  of  the 
A.  S.  dragan,  to  draugh  {now  written  to  draw), 
draughed,  draugKd,  draught.     Richardson.'] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  or  pulling.  "  Custom 
of  using  oxen  for  all  sorts  of  draught."  Teinple. 

2.  Capability  of  being  drawn ;  the  force  or 
power  necessary  to  move  any  thing. 

The  Hertfordshire  wheel-plough  is  the  best  and  strongest 
for  most  uses,  and  of  the  easist  draught.  Mortimer. 

3.  The  act  of  drinking  ;  —  the  quantity  of  li- 
quor drtlnk  at  once  ;  a  potion. 

They  slung  up  one  of  their  hogsheads,  and  I  drank  it  off 
at  a  draught;  which  I  might  well  do,  for  it  did  not  hold  half 
a  pint.  Swift. 

4.  Any  liquor  drunk,  or  drawn  to  be  drunk. 

'T  is  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water;  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  1^  fevered  lips, 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  fi-ame 


More  exquisite  than  when  nectarean  juice 

Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hours.       Talfmird, 

5.  A  current  of  air;  as,  "  To  sit  in  a  rfmi^A^." 

6.  A  delineation  or  picture  ;  —  particularly  a 
drawing,  or  design  of  any  thing  to  be  construct- 
ed, as  a  house  or  a  vessel.  Anson. 

7.  A  written  sketch  or  outline  ;  delineation. 
I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  of  our  original 

ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived.  Locke. 

8.  That  which  is  drawn  or  taken  by  drawing; 
as,  "A  draught  of  fishes." 

9.  A  privy;  a  sink;  a  drain.        Matt.  xv.  17. 

10.  A  stratagem  in  battle ;  a  sudden  and  un- 
expected attack  on  an  enemy. 

I  conceive  the  manner  of  your  handling  of  the  service,  by 
drawing  sudden  draughts  upon  the  enemy  when  he  looketn 
not  for  you.  Spenser, 

11.  {Mil.)  A  drawing  of  forces. : —  See  Draft. 

12.  {^Com.)  A  bill  of  exchange.  —  See  Draft. 

13.  (Naut.)  The  depth  to  which  the  lowest 
part  of  a  ship  sinks  in  water ;  the  depth  of  water 
necessary  to  float  a  ship. 

"With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength, 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length.    Dryden. 

14.  {Masonry.)  The  chisel-dressing  at  the 
angles  of  stones,  made  to  guide  the  workman  in 
levelling  the  several  surfaces.  Buchanan. 

15.  {Pattern-making.)  The  bevel  given  to  the 
parts  of  a  pattern,  that  it  may  be  easily  drawn 
from  the  sand  in  moulding. 

Angle  of  draught,  the  angle  made  by  the  line  of 
draught  with  a  line  upon  the  plane  over  which  a  body 
is  drawn.  —  Draught  of  a  chimney,  the  rate  of  motion 
of  the  ascensional  current  of  heated  air  and  other 
gases  in  a  chimney. —  On  draught,  in  a  state  to  be 
drawn  from  a  cask,  in  distinction  from  the  state  of 
being  bottled  ;  as,  "  To  keep  ale  on  draught." 

DRAUGHT  (drift),  v.  a.  To  draw  out  or  off';  to 
call  forth.  —  See  Draft.  Addison. 

DRAugHT  (drift),  a.  1.  Used  for  drawing  ;  as, 
"  A  draught  horse." 

2.  Drawn  from  a  cask  in  small  quantities;  as 
"  Draught  cider."  Ash. 

DRAugHT'-BOARD,  n.  A  checkered  board  for 
playing  draughts.  Maunder. 

DrAuGHT'-COM-PASS-:^^,  n.  pi.  _  Compasses 
provided  with  several  movable  points  to  make 
the  finer  lines  in  architectural  draughts.  Crabb. 

DRAUGHT'-EN-gjNE  (drift'en-jjn),  n.  An  en- 
gine used  for  pumping  water.  Weale. 

DRAUGHT'-HOOK  (drift'huk),  n.  (M7.)  A  large 
iron  hook  fixed  on  the  cheek  of  a  gun-carriage, 
there  being  two  on  each  side  ;  —  used  to  draw 
the  guns  backwards  and  forwards.       Mil.  Diet. 

DRAuGHT'-HORSE,  n.  A  strong,  coarse  kind  of 
horse,  suitable  for  the  service  of  a  plough,  a  cart, 
or  other  carriage  of  burden,  as  distinguished 
from  a  saddle-horse.  London  Eiwy. 

DRAuGHT'-HOUSE  (drift'hbus),  n.  A  house  in 
which  filth  is  deposited.  2  Kings  x.  27- 

DRAuGHT'-NET  (drift'net),  n.  A  net  for  catch- 
ing fish.  Ih^ayton. 

DRAUGHTS  (drifts),  n.  pi.     1.  A  kind  of  game 

played  on  a  checkered  board  ; — in  the  United 

States  commonly  called  checkers.  Johnson. 

2.  {Med.)  A  mild  vesicatory ;  an  epispastic  ; 

a  sinapism  ;  as,  "  To  put  draughts  on  the  feet." 

DRAuGHTS'MAN,  n,     1.  One  who  draws  plead- 
ings, writings,  pictures,  plans,  or  maps.     Todd. 
2.  A  di"am-drinker  ;  a  tippler.  Tatler. 

DRAugHTS'MAN-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  work  of 
a  draughtsman.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

t  DRAVE,  i.  from  drive.    Drove.  —  See  Drive. 

DRAw,  v.  a.  [Goth.  &  A.  S.  dragan ;  Gael,  dragh. 
—  See    Drag.]       \i.    drew;   pp.    drawing, 

DRAWN.] 

1.  To  cause  to  move  forward  by  the  applica- 
tion of  force  in  advance  ;  to  pull  towards  one  in 
any  direction. 

"What  was  set  before  him. 
Which  without  help  of  eye  might  be  assayed,— 
To  heave,  pull.  dra«>,  or  oreak,  —  he  still  performed, 
AH  with  incredible,  stupendous  force.  Milton. 

2.  To  cause  to  come  or  be  directed  towards  a 
person  or  a  thing  ;  to  attract. 

Religion  will  requite  all  the  honor  we  can  do  it  by  the 
blessings  it  will  draw  down  upon  us.  Tillotson. 

The  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods. 
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Since  nought  so  etockUh,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 

But  music,  ibr  the  time,  doth  change  his  nature.        Shak. 

Draw  out  with  credulous  desire,  and  lead  at  will 

The  manliCHt,  resolutest  breast, 

As  the  magnetic,  htirdeat  iron  draws.  Milton. 

3.  To  take,  or  let  out;  as  **  To  draw  wine  from 
a  caslc  or  blood  from  the  body." 

4.  To  suck  ;  to  drain. 

He  hath  drawn  thee  dry.  JSccl.  xiil.  7. 

5.  To  inhale  ;  to  take  into  the  lungs. 

I.  a  prisoner  chained,  scarce  iteely  draw 

The  air,  imprisoned  also.  Milton. 

6.  To  extract ;  to  obtain ;  to  get. 

Spirits,  by  distillations,  may  be  drawn  out  of  vegetable 
juices.  C'heyne. 

Several  wits  entered  into  commerce  with  the  Egyptians, 
and  from,  them  drew  the  rudiments  of  sciences.  Temple. 

7.  To  send  forth ;  to  force  from  the  breast ; 
as,  "  To  draw  a  sigh  or  groan." 

8.  To  receive,  procure,  or  take ;  as,  **  To  draw 
money  from  a  bank,  or  a  prize  in  a  lottery." 

For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

—  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 

Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 

I  would  not  draw  them ;  I  would  have  my  bond.    Shak. 

9.  To  produce  ;  to  bear ;  as,  "  A  bond  or  note 
(fy'aws  interest  from  its  date." 

10.  To  lead,  as  a  motive. 

My  purposes  do  draw  mc  much  about,  Shak. 

11.  To  move  gradually  or  stealthily. 

The  liera  in  wait  di'aw  themselves  along.         Judg,  xx.  37. 

As  their  people  increased,  they  drew  themselves  more 

westerly  towards  the  Kcd  Sea.  Haleigh. 

12.  To  lengthen  ;  to  stretch. 

How  long  her  face  is  drawnl  how  pale  she  looks  I       Shak. 

In  some  similes,  men  draw  their  comparisons  into  minute 

particulars  of  no  importance.  Felton. 

13.  To  extend  in  length ;  as,  "  To  draw  a  line 
on  paper  "  ;  **  To  draw  a  line  of  circumvallation." 

14.  To  represent  by  lines  drawn  upon  any  sur- 
face ;  to  delineate  with  a  pencil  or  crayon. 

The  emperor,  one  day,  took  up  a  pencil  which  fell  from 
the  hand  of  Titian,  who  was  then  drawing  Jiis  picture;  and, 
upon  the  compliment  which  Titian  made  him  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  said,  "Titian  deserves  to  be  served  by  Cassar."  Dryden. 

15.  To  represent  by  words  or  in  fancy. 

The  historian  draws  so  lively  a  picture  of  the  follies  and 
vices  of  that  period,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  account 
without  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  events  which  he  relates. 

iieed. 
I  do  arm  myself 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time, 
Whicli  cannot  look  more  hideously  on  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fancy.  Shak. 

16.  To  deduce  ;  to  infer  ;  to  derive  ;  as,  **  To 
drazo  conclusions." 

17.  To  take  the  bowels  from;  to  embowel; 
to  eviscerate.     '^  Draw  your  poultry."        ICing. 

18.  To  trace  by  scent,  as  a  hound  does.  Coles. 

19.  To  withdraw ;  to  draw  oflF.  Shak. 

20.  {Com.  &  Law.)  To  compose  or  write  ac- 
cording to  a  given  form;  to  draft;  as,  "To 
draw  a  bill  of  exchange." 

Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift.  Shak. 

21.  (iVmi^.)  To  sink  into  the  water ;  to  require 
a  certain  depth  of  water  for  floating;  as,  **  A 
ship  draws  fifteen  feet  of  water." 

To  draw  a  jib,  (JVawi.)  to  shift  it  over  the  stay  to 
leeward,  when  it  is  aback.  Dana.  —  To  draw  back, 
to  receive  back,  as  duties  on  goods  for  exportation. — 
To  draw  m,  to  pull  in;  to  contract.  ^^  Draw  in  tlie 
flowing  reins."  Oay. — To  inveigle  ;  to  entice.  "It 
was  the  prostitute  faith  of  faithless  miscreants  that 
drew  them  in,  and  deceived  them."  South.  —  To  in- 
hale, Richardson.  —  To  bring  together  ;  to  collect ;  to 
apply  to  any  purpose  by  distortion  or  violence.  Locke. 
— To  draw  off,  to  take  away  ;  to  witlidraw  ;  to  abstract. 
"  It  draws  men's  minds  off  from  the  bitterness  of  par- 
ty." ^rfrfisore.  — To  extract  by  distillation.  Addison. 
— To  draio  on,  to  occasion  ;  to  cause  ;  as,  "  To  draw 
on  an  enemy's  fire":— to  persuade  or  induce  to  fol- 
low :  —  ( Com.)  to  demand  payment  by  an  order,  check, 
or  draft.  —  To  draw  out,  to  protract ;  to  lengthen. 

Notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  Milton. 

_To  extend  or  spread  by  beating  or  hammerinff-  as 
"  To  draw  out  a  piece  of  iron  "  :  ~  to  draw  off*  —  to 
pump  out,  or  obtain  by  questioning ;  to  call  or 'bring 
forth :  —  {Md.)  to  call  forth  soldiers  in  battle  array.  — 
To  draw  over,  to  entice  from  a  party.  "Some  might 
be  brought  into  his  interests  by  money,  others  drawn 
over  hy  fear."  Addison.  —  To  raise  in  a  still.  Bovle. 
__  To.draw  the  curtain,  to  pull  it  aside,  or  slide  it  back  ■ 
also,  to  close  or  spread  it.  "  Drawing  the  curtain, 
that  the  candle  miglit  not  complain  of  her  blushing." 
Sidney.  —  To  draw  together,  to  collect  or  bring  togeth- 
er. —  To  draw  up,  to  elevate  ;  to  raise :  —  to  compose 
or  write  with  care,  and  in  due  form  :  —  (Mil.)  to  array 
in  order  of  battle. 

DRAW,  v.  n.     1.  To  pull  any  thing.     *'  A  heifer 
which  hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoke."  Deut.  xxi.  3.  I 
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2.  To  be  diminished  ;  to  shrink  ;  to  contract. 

I  have  not  yet  found  certainiy  that  the  watpr  iteelf,  by 
mixture  of  aflhes  or  duet,  will  shrink  or  draw  into  less  room. 

Bacon. 

3.  To  go  or  come ;  to  move  in  any  direction. 
They  returned  to  the  eamp  where  the  king  was,  and  the 

Scotch  drew  a  little  back  to  a  more  convenient  post  for  their 
residence.  ^  Clarendm. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  be  filled  by  the  wind.  "  A  sail 
draws  when  it  is  filled  by  the  wind."         Dana. 

5.  To  pull  out  or  unsheathe  a  sword. 

Again,  again,  and  near! 
Best  draw,  and  stand  upon  our  guard.  Milton. 

6.  To  practise  the  art  of  delineation.    Locke. 

7.  To  excite  inflammation,  or  produce  a  se- 
rous or  puriform  discharge,  by  means  of  exter- 
nal applications  to  the  skin,  Hoblyn. 

To  draw  hack,  to  retire;  to  retreat ;  to  withdraw: 

—  to  apostatize  j  to  abandon  the  faith.    Heb.  x.  38 

To  draw  near,  or  ni^h,  to  come  near ;  to  approach. 
"  It  is  good  for  me  to  draw  near  to  God."  Ps.  Ixxiii. 
28.    "  Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to 

you."    Jiis.  iv.  8 To  dram  off,  to  move  away;  to 

withdraw.  Collier.  —  To  draw  on,  to  advance  ;  to 
approach. 

The  fatal  day  draws  on  when  I  must  fall.        Dryden. 

—  (Com.)  To  direct  a  person  to  pay  money  by  a  draft  or 
bill  of  exchange  ;  as,  "  I  have  drawn  on  him  for  the 
whole  amount."— To  draw  out,  to  take  or  let  out 
as  liquor  from  a  cask.  John  ii.  8: — to  depart-  to 
retire.  Ex.  xii.  31 —  To  dram  u-p,  (Mil.)  to  form'  in 
battle  array.  "The  Lord  Bernard,  with  the  king's 
troops,  seeing  there  was  no  enemy  left  on  that  side 
drew  up  in  a  large  field  opposite  to  the  bridge."  Ctar'- 
endon. 

«®»  "  To  draw  retains,  through  all  its  varieties  of 
use,  some  shade  of  its  original  meaning,  to  pull.  It 
expresses  an  action  gradual,  or  continuous,  and  lei- 
surely. Thus,  we  forge  a  sword  by  blows,  but  we  draw 
it  in  a  continued  line.  We  pour  liquor  quick,  but  we 
draw  it  in  a  continued  stream.  We  force  compliance 
by  threats,  but  we  dram  it  by  gradual  prevalence.  We 
wri.te  a  letter  with  whatever  haste,  but  we  draw  a  bill 
with  slow  scrupulosity."  Johnson. 

DeAw,  «.  1.  The  act  of  drawing;  ira.ught.Heath. 

2.  A  lot  or  chance  drawn.  Johnson. 

3.  That  part  of  a  bridge  which  is  made  to  be 
drawn  up  or  aside. 


DEAWL'ING-NESS,   n. 
speaking,     [k.] 


DElW'A-BLE,     a.       Capable    of   being    drawn. 

More. 

DEAW'bAck,  re.  1.  Any  loss  of  advantage ;  any 
thing  that  deducts  from  a  step  gained.  Maunder. 
2.  (Com.)  Any  sum  of  money  paid  back; 
-  especially  an  allowance  made  by  government  to 
merchants  on  the  reexportation  of  certain  im- 
ported goods  upon  which  duties  have  been  paid  : 
—  also  a  repayment  or  remission  of  a  duty  laid 
on  any  article  produced  in  a  country,  and  suita- 
ble for  the  foreign  market,  when  such  article  is 
entered  for  exportation.       Bouvier.    A.  Smith. 

DKAw'BEIDPE,  n.  A 
bridge  which  may  be 
raised,  lowered,  or 
drawn  aside,  so  as  to 
hinder  or  admit  com- 
munication at  pleas- 
ure. Carew. 

IModem  drawbridges  to 
locks  and  docks  are  usually 
made  to  open  and  shut  hori- 
zontally. Britton. 

DEAw'OAN-SIE,  n.  [The 

name  of  a  character  in 

"The Rehearsal."]    A 

blustering    bully  ;      a 

braggadocio.  Addison. 
DEAw'CUT,  n.     A  single  cut  with  a  knife. 
DEAW-EE',  re.     One  to  whom  a  bill  of  exchange 

is  addressed,  or  on  whom  it  is  drawn.     BurrUl. 

DeAw'^E,  re.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  draws. 

2.  One   who    draws    a  bill   of  exchange,   or 
draft ;  —  correlative  of  drawee.  Burrill. 

3.  A  box  in  a  bureau,  case,  or  table,  made  to 
be  drawn  out  at  pleasure.  Locke. 

DEAW'jEE^,  re.  pi.    A  close-fitting  under  garment 
for  the  lower  limbs.  Johnson. 

DEAW'eEAE,  re.     A  harness  adapted  to  draught- 
horses,  &c.  Crabb. 

DRAw'JNG,  re.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  draws. 

2.  (Fine  Arts.)  The  art  of  representing  any 
object  by  means   of    lines   circumscribing   its 

boundaries ;  the  art  of  pictorial  representation,    DEAY'MAN,  re. ;   pi.   dratmex, 
in  contradistinction  to  painting,  the  one  delin-  j      business  it  is  to  drive  a  dray. 


DEAYMAN 

eating  by  the  pencil  or  crayon,  the  other  by  the 
brush :  —  a  picture  made  by  drawing.   Fairholt. 

3.  The  distribution  of  a  lottery. 

4.  In  sporting,  beating  the  bushes,  &e.,  after 
a  f°x-  Crabb. 

DEAw'ING-KNIFE  (-nif),  re.  1,  (Cajp.)  A  tool 
used  to  make  an  incision  in  the  surface  of  wood 
along  the  path  which  a  saw  is  to  follow.  Oijilvie. 
2.  A  tool  having  a  long  blade  and  two  han- 
dles, used  by  coopers  for  shaving  hoops;  a 
shave. 

DRAW'ING-MAS'T^E,  re.  A  teacher  of  the  art 
of  di-awmg.  Smati. 

DRAw'ING-PEN,  re.  A  pen  used  by  surveyors, 
architects,  &c.,  in  drawing  lines.  Ash. 

DRAw'!NG-r66m,  re.  1.  A  room  for  the  recep- 
tion of  company,  or  into  which  the  company 
retire  from  the  dining-table ;  a  withdrawing- 
room.  pgp^_ 

2.  The  company  invited  to,  or  assembled  in, 
a  drawing-room.  Johnson. 

DEAw'ING-SLAtE,  n.  A  fine-grained  soft  stone, 
allied  to  clay,  slate,  or  argillite,  a  rock  along 
with  which  it  always  occurs ;  —  sometimes 
called  black  chalk,  and  used  in  marking  or  in 
crayon-drawing.  Ogilvie. 

DEAwL,  v.  re.  [Dim.  of  draw,  or  a  corruption  of 
draggle.  Richardson.  —  Dut.  draalen,  to  lin- 
ger.      Todd.'\       \i.     DRAWLED  ;    pp.   DRAWLING, 

DRAWLED.]  To  Utter  any  thing  in  a  slow, 
tedious  manner;  to  draw  out  the  words,  or 
speak  in  a  slow,  lingering  tone. 

Then  mount  the  clerks,  and  in  one  lazy  tone 
Through  the  long,  heavy  page  drawl  on.  Pope. 

DEAwL,  v.  a.   To  drag  out  in  a  tiresome  manner. 

Thus,  sir,  does  she  constantly  drawl  out  her  time,  without 

either  profit  or  satisfaction.  Idler. 

DEAwL,  ■;(.    A  tiresome,  lingering  tone  of  voice. 
The  modes  of  grief  are  not  included  all 
In  the  wiiite  handkerchief  and  mournful  drawl.     Lloyd. 

t  DEAw'-LATCH,  re.     A  thief  or  robber.  Burrill. 

DEAwl'ING,  p.  a.      1.   Uttering  in  a  slow,  pro- 
tracted, or  dilatory  manner. 
2.  Prolix ;  tedious. 

Observe  the  elfect  of  argumentation  in  poetry :  we  have  too 
much  of  It  in  Milton ;  it  transforms  the  noblest  thoughts  into 
drawling  inferences,  and  the  most  beautiful  language  into 
prose.  "    MeaUlc. 

A  protracted  manner  of 
Bailey. 
DEAw'-LINK,  re.     A  contrivance  for  linking  or 
securing  together  the  several  carriages  of  a  rail- 
way-train. Buchanan. 


Drawbridge  of  a  castle. 


DEAwn,  p.  a.    [From  draio.  —  See  Deaw.] 

1.  Pulled  ;  dragged. 

2.  Equal ;  where  neither  party  gains  the  vic- 
tory.    "  A  drawn  game."  Addison. 

3.  Melted;  as,  "  Z)rawre  butter." 

4.  Eviscerated.    "  Drawn  fox."  Shak. 
DEAWN'-BAT-TLE,  re.    (Mil.)  A  battle  in  which 

both  parties  claim  the  victory,  or  retire  upon 

equal  terms.  Campbell. 

DEAW'-NET,   n.     A  net  for  catching  the  larger 

sort  of  burds,  made  with  wide  meshes.       Crabb. 

DRAw'-PLATE,  re.  A  steel  plate  having  a  gra- 
dation of  conical  holes,  through  which  wires  are 
drawn  to  be  reduced  and  elongated.  Craig. 

DRAw'-WELL,  re.  A  deep  well  from  which  water 
is  drawn  with  a  long  cord  or  pole.  Grew. 

DRAY,  re.  [A.  S.  dreege;  dragan,  to  draw.  —  L. 
traha.'] 

1.  A  sled  without  wheels  ;  a  drag.        Barret. 

2.  A  carriage  with  low,  heavy  wheels.     "  A 
brewer's  dray."  Riclmrdson. 

Z.  A   squirrel's   nest ;  —  written    also    drey. 
"Climbed  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray."  Cowper. 

DRAY'A^fE,  re.  Use  of  a  dray,  or  a  charge  for  the 
use  of  a  dray.        -  Hunter. 

DEAY'— CART,  n.  A  cart  with  low,  heavy  wheels, 
for  drawing  heavy  loads ;  a  dray.  Addison. 

DEAY'-HORSE,  re. 
dray. 

A  man   whose 
LudloiD. 


A  horse  tised  for  drawing  a 
Tatler. 
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DRAY-PLOUGH 

DRAY'-Pl6i)gh  (-plod),  n.  An  ancient  sort  of 
plough.  Mortimer. 

t  DRAZ'EL  (drUz'zl),  n.  [Perhaps  corrupted  from 
drossel,  the  scum  or  dross  of  human  nature  ;  or 
from  the  Fr.  drolesse,  a  strumpet.  Johnson.'] 
A  slut ;  a  dirty  woman.  Hudibras. 

DREAD  (dred),  n.     [A.  S.  drmd.'] 

1.  Great  and  continuing  fear  ;  terror  ;  dismay. 

Was  ever  any  wicked  man  free  ft-om  the  stings  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  from  tlie  secret  dread  of  divine  displeasure,  and 
of  the  vengeance  of  another  world?  Tillotson. 

2.  Awe  ;  fear  mingled  with  reverence. 

The  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be  upon  every 
beast  of  the  earth.  Oen.  ix.  a. 

3.  The  cause  of  great  fear  ;  the  person  or 
thing  drc.-xded. 

Sanclify  tlie  Lord  of  Hosts  himself,  and  let  him  be  your 
frar,  and  let  him  be  your  dread.  Isa.  viii,  13. 

4.  Dreadfulness ;  terribleness. 

In  what  martial  equipage 
They  issue  forth,  steel  bows  and  shafts  their  arms, 
Of  equal  dread  in  fight  or  in  pursuit.  Mlton. 

Syn.  —  Dread  \s  a  degree  of  permanent  fear;  an 
habitual  and  painful  apprehension  of  some  tremen- 
dous event.  Cogan. 

DREAD,  a.     1.  Terrible  ;  frightful ;  dreadful. 

Return,  Alphcus;  the  dread  voice  is  past.  Milton. 

2.  Awful ;  venerable  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  Thy  dread  tribunal."  Milton. 

DREAD  (dr6d),  v.  a.  [i.  dreaded  ;  pp.  dread- 
ing,^ dreaded.]  To  regard  with  great  and  con- 
tinuing fear ;  to  fear  in  an  excessive  degree. 

I  dread  him  not,  nor  all  his  giant  brood. 

Though  fame  divulge  him  father  of  five  sons, 

All  of  gigantic  size,  Goliath  chief.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Apprehend. 
DREAD,  V.  «.     To  be  in  great  fear. 

Be  strong  and  of  good  courage;  dread  not,  nor  be  dis- 
mayed. 1  Chroji.  xxii.  13. 

DREAD' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  dreaded  or  feared. 
[r.]  Calendar  of  Shepherds. 

DREAD'-B0LT-5D,  a.  Having  a  dreadful  bolt. 
*'  The  deep  dread-bolted  thunder."  Shak. 

DREAD'PR,  «.  One  who  dreads.  "  Great  dread- 
ers of  iPopery."  Swift. 

DREAD'FUL,  a.  1.  f  Full  of  dread ;  feeling  dread. 
"  Dreadful  of  danger."  Spenser. 

2.  Impressing  or  exciting  dread;  terrible; 
formidable  ;  direful ;  horrible  ;  tremendous. 

If,  by  our  dreadful  compact,  he  must  fall, 
Iwill  not  smite  him  with  my  coward  thought, 
"Winging  a  distant  arm:  I  will  confront  him.     TaJ/ourd. 

3.  Awe-inspiring;  awful ;  venerable.  "How 
dreadful  is  this  place  !  "  Ge7i.  xxviii.  17. 

Syn.  —  See  Fearful,  Formidable. 

DREAD'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  dreadful  manner. 

DREAD'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dread- 
ful ;  terribleness.  *'  Dreadfulness  of  the  great 
judgment."  Udal. 

DREAD'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  dreading  manner. 

Mistrustfully  lie  trusteth,  and 

He  dreadingly  did  dare.  Warner. 

DREAD'L^SS,  «,.    Fearless  ;  intrepid. 

All  night  the  dreadless  angel,  unpursued. 

Through  heaven's  wide  champaign  held  his  way.  Mlton. 

DREAD'LfjSS-NESS,  ■«.  Fearlessness.         Sidney. 

DREAD'NAUGHT  (dred'nSiwt),  n.  1.  A  thick  cloth 
with  a  long  pile ;  feai-nought.  W.  Ency. 

2.  A  garment  made  of  the  cloth  so  called. 

DREAM  (drem),  ».  [Dut.  droom ;  Ger.  traum  ; 
Dan.  iSf  Sw.  drism.  —  Celt,  drem,  a  nocturnal  vis- 
ion, ihre.  —  By  metathesis  from  Jj.  dormire,  to 
sleep.     Skinner. —  Slav,  dremate.} 

1.  A  series  of  thoughts,  or  a  train  of  ideas, 
which  occupy  the  mind,  or  those  imaginary 
■transactions  in  which  it  is  engaged  during  sleep. 

I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream.         Spron. 
The  records  of  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  abound 
in  instances  of  dreams  which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  a  supernatural  inter- 
position. Brands. 

2.  A  revery ;  an  idle  fancy ;  a  wild  conceit ;  a 
groundless  notion  ;  a  vain  anticipation  of  the 

' future. 

Syn.  —  Dreams  are  commonly  exercises  of  the  mind 
in  sleep ;  reveries  and  iJle  fancies,  in  wakeful  hours. 
—  See  Vision. 
DREAIM  (drem),  V.  n.    [i.  dreamed,  dreamt ;i)p. 

DREAMING,  DREAMED,  DREAMT.] 
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1.  To  have  a  series  of  thoughts,  or  train  of 
ideas,  pass  through  the  mind  in  sleep. 

I  this  iii^'lit 
(Such  night  till  this  I  never  passed)  have  dreamed. 
If  dreamed,  not,  aa  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee, 
"Works  of  day  past,  or  morrow's  next  design, 
But  of  ofl'ence  and  trouble  which  my  mind 
Knew  never  till  this  irksome  night.  Milton. 

2.  To  think  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  have  a  notion. 

He  fthe  country  parson]  is  not  witty,  or  learned,  or  elo- 
quent, hut  holy  —  a  character  Hermogenes  never  dreamed  of, 
and  therefore  he  could  give  no  precepts  thereof.         HerJjert. 

DREAM,  V.  a.     1.  To  see  or  to  fancy  in  a  dream. 

At  length  in  sleej]  their  bodies  they  compose, 
And  areamt  the  future  fight,  aud  early  rose.        D}-yden. 
And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream.  Gen.  xxxvii.  5. 

2.  To  spend  idly  or  vainly ;  to  while  away. 

"Why  docs  Anthony  dream  out  his  hourp- 
And  tempts  not  fortune  for  a  noble  day. 

DREAM'^IR,  n.     1.  One  who  dreams. 


Dryden. 


2.  An  idle,  fanciful  man  ;  a  visionary.  Shak. 

DREAM'^R-Y,  n.      The  practice  or  the  habit  of 
dreaming  or  musing.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  DREAM'FUL,  a.  Full  of  dreams  ;  dreamy.  "■  The 
dreamful  fancy."  Michel. 

DREAM'I-NESS,  u.      State  of  being  dreamy,   or 
full  of  dreams.  Ed.  Rev. 

DREAM'ING,   n.      The  act  of    one  who  dreams. 
"The  remembrance  of  our  dreaniingsJ"   Watts. 

DREAM'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  dreamy  manner.   "  We 
dreaniingly  athrm."  Cudworth. 

DREAM'-LAND,  n.     The  land  of  dreams  ;  —  an 
imaginary  region.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

DREAM'L^SS,  «..     Free  from  dreams. 

Deep  and  dreamless  have  my  slumbers  been.      Talfourd. 

DREAM'L^SS-LY,  ad.     In  a  dreamless  manner. 
DREAMT,  i.  &  p.  from  dream.   Often  used  instead 
of  dreamed.  —  See  Dream.  Qu.  Rev. 

DREAM'Y,  a.     Relating  to,  or  full  of,  dreams. 

That  fine  and  dreamy  sleep 
"When  Fancy,  ever  the  mother  of  deep  truth. 
Breathes  her  dim  oracles  on  the  soul  of  youth.  B.  W.  Procter, 

DREAR  ((her),   a.     [A.  S.  dreorig ;  Dut.  droeHg^ 
dreary.]     Mournful ;  dismal ;  gloomy  ;  dreary. 

Forests  and  enchantments  drear, 

"Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.       Milton. 

t  DREAR,  n.     Dread ;  terror. 

The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drear.    Spenser. 

fDREAR'l-HEAD,  n.  Horror;  dismalness.  "Hid- 
eous shape  of  drearihead."  Spenser. 

DREAR'I-HOOD  (-hiid),  n.     Dreariness.        More. 

DREAR'I-LY,  ad.     In  a  dreary  manner  ;  dismally. 

fDREAR'l-MENT,  ?^.  Dismalness  ;  dread ;  terror. 

Enrolled  in  flames  and  mouldering  drearnment.     Spenser. 

DREAR'I-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  dreary. 

Passing  on  through  the  dreariness  of  solitude,  we  found  a 
party  of  soldiers  from  the  fort  working  on  the  road,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  sergeant.  Johnson. 

DREAR'Y  (drSr'e),  a.     [A.  S.  dreorig  \  Dut.  droe- 
rig.']     l)rear;  gloomy;   dismal;  horrid. 

Through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 

They  passed  o  er  many  a  region  dolorous.  Milton. 

DREDg^E,  ra.     1.  [A.  S.  drcege.  —  See  DRAG.]     A 
net  or  drag  for  taking  oysters. 

For  oysters  they  have  a  peculiar  dredoe,  which  is  a  thick, 
strong  net,  fastened  to  three  spills  of  iron,  and  drawn  at  the 
boat's  stern,  gathering  whatsoever  it  meeteth  lying  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water.  Carew. 

2.  A  machine  for  clearing  canals  and  rivers; 
a  dredging-machine.  Clarke. 

3.  [See  Dregs.]  A  mixture  of  oats  and  barley 
sown  together.  Grose. 

DRED<^E,   V.   a.       \i.  DREDGED  ;    pp.   DREDGING, 

dredged.] 

1.  To  gather,  or  take,  with  a  dredge.    Carew. 

2.  To  remove,  as  sand  and  mud  from  the 
beds  of  rivers,  harbors,  &c.,  with  a  dredging- 
machine. 

3.  To  scatter  flour  on  any  thing  roasting. 
"  Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plovers."       Beau.  ^  Fl. 

DRED(?E'-B0X,  n.    A  box  used  for  dredging  or 
scattering  flour ;  a  dredging-box.  Clarke. 

DRED^E'MAN,  n.     One  who  fishes  for  oysters 
with  a  dredge.  Crahh. 

DRED^'^H,  n.   1.  One  who  fishes  for  oysters  with 
a  dredge  ;  a  dredgeman.  Sprat. 
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2.  A  sort  of  open  barge  used  in  removing 
sand,  silt,  c&c,  from  the  beds  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors ;  a  dredging-machine.  Clarke. 

3.  A  box  to  dredge  meat  with ;  a  dredging- 
box  ;  a  dredge-box.  Ash. 

DRED9'ing-B5x,  n.  A  box  used  for  dredging 
or  scattering  flour ;  a  dredge-box.    Richardson. 

DRED5f'ING^MA-9HtNE',  n.  A  machine  for  tak- 
ing up  dirt  from  the  bottom  of  mines,  rivers, 
canals,  harbors,  docks,  &c.  Brande. 

DREE,  a.   Long ;  tedious.  [North  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

t  DSEE,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  dreogan.]  To  suffer ;  to 
endure.  Ray. 

DREG'ej-NESS,  n.     Fulness   of  dregs   or  lees; 

feculence.  Johnson. 

DEEG'eiSH,  a.  Foul  with  dregs  or  lees ;  feculent ; 

dreggy.     "  Dreggish  liquor."  Harvey. 

DREG'GY,  a.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  dregs 
or  lees  ;  muddy  ;  feculent.  Boyle. 

DEEGg,  n.pl.  [A.  S.  dresten,  or  drosen;  dreosan, 
or  dreoran,  to  fall ;  applied  to  that  which  falls, 
sinks,  or  settles  to  the  bottom.  Wachter. — Dut. 
drek,  dirt ;  droessem,  dregs  ;  Ger.  dreck,  dirt ; 
druse,  dregs  ;  Dan.  drank,  dregs  ;  Sw.  d/rllgg. 
—  Gr.  7-(Hj|.] 

1.  That  which  remains  after  draining ;  sedi- 
ment, lees,  or  grounds  of  liquor ;  feculence. 
[The  singular  form  of  this  word  occurs  in  Shak. 
and  Burnet,  but  is  not  now  in  use.] 

What  too  curious  dreg  espies  my  sweet  lady  in  the  foun- 
tain of  our  lovel"    Sliak.  —  This  dreg  of  time.    Bumet. 

2.  Any  worthless  matter  ;  dross ;  refuse ; 
scum ;  recrement ;  offscourings. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts, 

in  conjunction  with  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  clamored  for 

the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family.  J.  A.  tit.  John. 

The  dregs  and  refuse  of  life.  Rogers. 

Syn. —  Dregs  and  lees  are  what  remain  when  the 
liquor  is  drawn  off;  sediment  is  that  which  subsides 
to  the  tiottom.  Dregs  or  lees  of  wine ;  sediment  of 
water  ;  dross  from  metals  ;  recrement  of  the  blood  or 
of  ores ;  scum  from  the  surface  of  liquors ;  refuse  of 
timber  or  of  tile  people. 

t  DEEIN  (dran),  v.  n.     To  drain.  Congreve. 

DEENOH,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  drencan,  to  give  to  drink ; 
adrenean,  to  droivn,  plunge,  or  overwhelm ; 
Dut.  drenkeii,  to  give  to  drink,  to  soak  ;  Ger. 
trtinken ;    Sw.    dranka.]      \i.   dkenched  ;   pp. 

DRENCHING,  DKENCHED.] 

1.  +  I'o  drown.  Wicldiffe. 

2.  To  wet  thoroughly  .  to  soak  ;  to  steep ;  to 
saturate  with  water  or  other  liquid. 

Such  tlowers  as  no  dew  drenches.  CampbeJl. 

A  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenchetl,  it  may  be,  in 

fraternal  blood.  JD.  tFebster. 

3.  To  bathe,  or  bedew,  with  any  liquid  that 
causes  sleep. 

Ijet  Eve  (for  I  have  drenched  her  eyes) 
Here  sleep  below.  Milton. 

4.  To  physic  violently ;  to  purge.    Mortimer. 

DEfiNCH,  n.  1.  Any  thing  drunk,  or  given  to 
be  drunk ;  —  particularly  a  liquid  potion  or  dose 
of  medicine. 

Let  such  bethink  them  if  the  sleepy  drench 

Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still.  Milton. 

Their  counsels  are  more  like  a  drench,  that  must  be  poured 

down,  than  a  draught  which  must  be  leisurely  dniiik,  if  I 

liked  it.  King  VImrles. 

2.  A  drain,  or  channel.  Todd. 

3.  (Law.)  A  species  of  tenant  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book.  BurHll. 

DEENCH'JR,  n.    One  who  drenches. 

DRENCH'ING,  n.    The  act  of  wetting  ;  a  soaking. 
Mine  is  the  drenching  in  the  sea  so  wan.  Chancer. 

tDRENG'A^E,  n.  The  tenure  by  which  the 
drenches  held  their  lands.  Buriill. 

t  DRENT,  p.  Drenched ;  drowned ;  —  wi-itten  al- 
so dreint.  Spenser. 

DEESS,  V.  a.  [L.  dirigo,  to  direct,  to  put  right  or 
straight.  —  It.  drizzare ;  Sp.  enderezar,  to  raise, 
to  erect. — Fr.  dresser,  to  make  straight.]     \i. 

DRESSED  ;    pp.     DRESSING,  DRESSED.  —  DilEST 

is  often  used.] 

1.  t  To  put  right  or  straight. 

At  all  times  thou  Shalt  Mess  God,  and  pray  him  to  dress 
thy  ways.  Chancer. 

2.  t  To  address ;  to  direct  one's  self. 
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But  to  Griselde  again  I  'will  me  dress.  Cliaucer, 

3.  To  set  or  put  in  order  ;  to  take  care  of. 

And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man  and  put  liim  into  the 
garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.  Gen.  ii.  15. 

4.  To  cover  with  medicaments,  as  a  wound. 

In  time  of  my  sickness,  another  chirurgeon  dressed  her. 

Mortimer. 

5.  To  prepare  for  any  purpose  ;  to  fit  for 
ready  use. 

In  Orkney,  they  dress  their  leather  with  roots  of  tormentil, 
instead  of  bark.  Wiseman. 

"When  he  dresseth  the  lamps,  he  shall  burn  incense. 

Ji!x,x.xx.  7. 

6.  To  curry  ;  to  rub  ;  to  comb. 

Our  infirmities  are  eo  many,  that  we  arc  forced  to  dress 
and  tend  horses  and  asses,  that  they  may  help  our  needs. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

7.  To  clothe  ;  to  invest  with  clothing. 

8.  To  adorn ;  to  deck ;  to  decorate  ;  to  em- 
bellish ;  as,  "To  dress  a  ship."  Falconer. 

9.  {Mmi.)  To  break  or  teach,  as  a  horse. 

A  steed 
■Well  mouthed,  well  managed,  whicli  himself  did  dress; 
His  aid  in  war,  his  ornament  m  peace.  Dryden. 

10.  {Mil.')  To  keep  a  company  or  battalion  in 
such  a  position  or  order  as  to  preserve  an  exact 
continuity  of  line  in  the  whole  front;  to  adjust 
to  a  straight  line.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

To  dress  out,  or  up,  to  dress  gayly,  elegantly,  or 
pompously.  —  To  dress  the  line,  (Mil.)  to  arrange  any 
'given  number  of  soldiers,  so  us  to  stand  perfectly  cor- 
rect with  regard  to  the  several  points  of  an  aiigneinent 
that  have  been  taken  up.  Mil.  Diet. 

DRESS,  V.  n.    X.  To  put  on  clothes  ;  to  be  clothed. 

2,  To  pay  particular  regard  to  dress. 

Bred  only,  and  eomplcted  to  the  taste 

Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance. 

To  rfj-ess,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  tlie  eye.  Milton. 

3.  {Mil.)  To  adapt  one's  position,  in  a  rank 
of  men,  to  the  exact  continuity. of  line.  Campbell. 

DRESS,  n.  1.  Clothes  ;  garments  ;  vesture  ;  at- 
tire ;  apparel;  —  particularly  clothes  worn  in 
assemblies,  or  on  ceremonial  occasions ;  rich 
garments  ;  elegant  attire  ;  array. 

We  sacrifice  to  dress  till  household  joys 

And  comforts  cease.     Dress  drains  our  cellars  dry, 

And  Iteeps  our  larder  bare;  puts  out  our  fires, 

And  introduces  hunger,  frost,  and  woe 

"Where  peace' and  hospitality  might  reign.  Cowper. 

2.  A  lady's  gown  ;  as,  "  A  silk  dress." 

3.  The  quality  of  being  fastidious  in  respect 
to  attire  ;  the  practice  of  dressing  richly  or  gayly. 

The  man  of  pleasure,  dress,  and  gallantry.  Fope. 

Syn.  —  See  Apparel,  Clothcs. 

DRESS'jER,  n.  1.  One  who  dresses  ;  —  particular- 
ly one  employed  in  putting  on  the  clothes,  or 
adorning  the  persoi|,  of  another. 

Command  my  dresser  to  adorn  her  with 

The  robes  that  I  gave  order  for.  Massinger. 

2.  One  who  regulates  or  adjusts ;  one  who 
puts,  or  keeps,  in  order.  "  The  dresser  of  a 
vineyard."  Ldcke  xiii.  7. 

3.  One  who  prepares  cloth.  A.  Smith. 

4.  [Fr.  dressoir.']  The  table  or  bench  in  a 
kitchen  on  which  any  thing  is  dressed^  prepared, 
arranged,  or  placed. 

I  had  not  been  there  above  a  month  when,  being  in  the 
kitchen,  I  saw  some  oatmeal  on  the  dresser.  Spectator. 

5.  pi.  {Mil.)  Men  who  take  up  direct  or  rela- 
tive points,  by  which  a  corps  is  enabled  to  pre- 
serve a  regular  continuity  of  front.  Craig. 

DRESS'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  dresses. 

2.  Attire  ;  habiliment.  "  A  dressing  I  saw  a 
jeweller's  wife  wear."  B.  Jonson. 

3.  The  act  of  clearing,  preparing,  or  putting 
in  order.     "The  dressing  of  wool."  Vives. 

4.  The  application  made  to  a  sore  or  wound. 

Tlie  second  day  after  we  took  off  the  dressings.     Wiseman. 

5.  Manure  spread  on  land.  Brown. 

6.  A  term  applied  to  gum,  starch,  and  other 
articles  used  in  stiffening  or  preparing  silk, 
linen,  and  other  fabrics.  Brande. 

7.  {Cookery.)  The  stuffing  of  fowls,  &c. 

8.  \ln  founderies.)  The  clearing  of  the  cast- 
ings after  bein^  taken  from  the  moulds.  Ogilvie. 

9.  -pi.  {Arch?}  Those  parts  of  an  edifice  which 
are  intended  to  set  off  or  decorate  the  coarser 
work.  "  The  mouldings  of  a  doorway  or  win- 
dow are  its  dressings."  Francis. 

DRESS'ING-CASE,  «.  _  A  case  or  box  to  hold 
articles  used  in  dressing.  Clarke. 

DRESS'iNG-GoWN,  n.  A  gown  worn  while  dress- 
ino- ;  a  loose  gown.  Dickens. 


DRESS'JNG— r66m,  n.  A  room  for  dressing  in  ; 
a  room  in  which  clothes  are  put  on.  Sioift. 

DR^SS'^NG-TA'BLE,  n.  A  table  made  for  con- 
venience in  dressing  ;  a  toilet.  Clarke. 

DRESS'— MAK-^R,  n.  A  maker  of  dresses,  gowns, 
or  similar  garments  ;  a  mantua-maker.     Craig, 

DRESS'Y,  a.  Showy  in  dress  ;  fond  of  dress  ;  af- 
fecting great  taste  and  elegance  in  dress.  Todd. 

DREST,  i.  &  p.  from  dress  ;  —  often  used  in  poetry 
and  in  familiar  style  for  dressed.  —  See  Dress. 

t  DRETCH  (drech),  V.  u.     To  delay.  Chaucer. 

t  DRETCH  (dr6ch),  v.  a.     To  trouble  ;  to  harass. 

As  man  that  in  liis  dream  is  drctched  sore.  Cliaucer. 

fDRETCH'lNG  (drech'jng),  n.     Delay.      Chaucer. 

DREUL,  V.  lb.     To  di-ool.  —  See  Drool.        Craig. 

DREW  (dru),  ^.  from  draw.     See  Draw. 

DREY  (dra),  «.  A  squirrel's  nest;  —  written  also 
dray.  White. 

DRIB,  V.  a.  [Contracted  from  dribblcj  or  another 
form  of  drip.'l 

1.  To  crop  ;  to  cut  off;  to  defalcate. 

Merchants'  gains  come  short  of  half  the  mart; 

For  he  who  drives  their  bargains  driba  a  part.      Dryden. 

2.  To  entice  gi*adually  ;  to  allure. 

With  daily  lies  she  dribs  thee  into  cost: 

That  ear-ring  dropped  a  stone;  that  ring  is  lost.    Dryden. 

DRIB,  n.  A  di-op  ;  —  a  small  quantity  ;  a  driblet. 
"Rhymes  retailed  in  dribs.       [r.]  Swift. 

DRIB'BLE,  V.  n.  [Dim.  of  di'ip."]  \i.  dribbled  ; 
pp.  dribbling,  dribbled.] 

1.  To  fall  in  drops  ;  to  drip.  Johnson. 

2.  To  fall  slowly  or  weakly.  Paley. 

3.  To  be  small  or  trifling ;  to  act  feebly. 
"Some  dHbhling  skirmishes."  Holland. 

4.  To  slaver,  as  a  child;  to  drivel.     Chaucer. 

DRIB'BLE,  V.  u.  To  let  fall  or  throw  do\vn  in  drops. 

Ten  tiiousand  casks 
Torever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents.  Coivper. 

DRIB'BLING,  n.  A  falling  in  drops.  "  The  d7'ib- 
bling  of  water."  Woodward. 

DRIB'LET,  n.    1.  A  small  portion  of  any  thing; 

a  fragment.     "  The  driblet  of  a  day."     Dryden. 

2.  A  small  sum ;  odd  money  in  a  sum.  Johnson. 

DRIED  (drid),p.a.  Made  dry;  freed  from  moisture. 

DRI'jRR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  dries  ;  that 
which  has  the  quality  of  expelling  or  absorbing 
moisture  ;  a  desiccative.  Bacon. 

DRIFT,  n.     [Past  p.  from  A.  S.  drifan,  to  drive.] 

1.  Any  thing  driven  along  by  force  ;  a  heap 
of  any  matter  driven  together;  as,  "Adrift  of 
snow  "  ;  "Drifts  of  rising  dust."  Pope. 

2.  The  state  of  being  driven,  or  the  motion 
resulting  from  being  driven;  course.  "Our 
drift  was  south,  for  the  wind  was  at  north  all 
this  night."  Hackluyt. 

3.  Aim;  intention;  purpose;  design;  scope; 
tendency. 

The  proper  work  of  man,  the  grand  dr\fi  of  human  life,  is 
to  follow  reason,  that  noble  spark  kindled  in  us  from  heaven. 

Barrow. 

4.  A  drove  of  cattle.  Simmonds. 

5.  The  act  of  driving  cattle.  Burrill. 

6.  {Mining.)  A  passage  dug  under  the  earth 
between  one  shaft  and  another.  Francis, 

7.  (Naut.)  The  angle  which  the  line  of  a  ship's 
m,otion  makes  in  a  storm  with  the  nearest  me- 
ridian, when  she  drives  with  her  side  to  the  wind 
and  is  not  governed  by  the  helm;  —  also,  the 
distance  which  a  ship  drives  on  that  line  :  — pi. 
Those  pieces  in  the  sheer-draught  where  the 
rails  are  cut  off.  London  Ency.     Dana. 

The  drift  of  a  current  is  its  angle  and  velocity. 

Mar.  Diet. 

8.  {Ship-bitilding .)  The  difference  between 
the  size  of  a  bolt  and  the  hole  into  which  it  is 
to  be  driven,  or  between  the  circumference  of  a 
hoop  and  that  of  the  mast  on  which  it  is  to  be 
driven.  Ogilrie. 

9.  {Mech.)  An  instrument  of  steel,  used  to 
enlarge  holes  in  metal.  Weale. 

10.  {Arch.)  Horizontal  force,  or  lateral  pres- 
sure, as  of  an  arch  ;  thrust.  Bra?ide. 

11.  {Geol.)  A  term  applied  to  the  diluvial  for- 
mations, or  earth,  rocks,  &c.,  drifted  by  water 


from  their  original  positions  and  subsequently 
deposited.  Craiq. 

Drift  of  a  forest,  (Law.)  the  view  and  examination 
of  the  cattle  in  a  forest,  to  know  whether  it  is  sur- 
cliarged  or  not,  or  whether  the  boasts  are  commonable, 
^c.  Crabb. 

Syn.  — See  Tendency. 

DRlVTjV.a.  [2.  drifted  ;;3^.DRIFTING,  DRIFTED.] 

1.  To  drive  ;  to  urge  along.  Johnson. 

2.  To  throw  together  in  heaps.  Johnson. 

DRIFT,  V.  n.  1.  To  form  into  heaps  ;  as,  "  The 
snow  drifts." 

2.  To  float  or  be  driven  along  upon  the  water. 

The  pieces  of  ice,  both  great  and  small,  drifted  fast  to  the 
westward.  Cook. 

DRIFT,  a.  Movable  or  moved  by  force  or  currents 
of  air  or  water  ;  as,  "  Drift  sand "  ;  "Drift  ice." 

DRIFT'L^SS,  a.  Without  drift,  aim,  or  purpose  ; 
purposeless ;  aimless.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

DRIFT'SAIL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  sail  used  under  water 
to  guide  the  head  of  a  ship  in  a  storm.         Ash. 

DRIFT'-WAY,  n.  1.  A  way,  road,  or  path  for 
driving  cattle  in.  Cowell. 

2.  The  course  of  a  ship  when  driven  by  a 
storm.  —  See  Drift.  Crabb. 

3.  {Mining.)  A  passage  cut  under  the  earth 
from  shaft  to  shaft.  Weale. 

DRIFT'-W/ND,  7^.  A  wind  that  drifts  or  drives 
all  before  it. 

Waters 
Tliat  drift-winds  force  to  raging.  Beau,  fy  Fl. 

DRIFT'-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  Wood,  or  timber, 
floating  at  random  on  water,  Murchison. 

DRIFT'Y,  «..  Abounding  in,  or  forming,  drifts  ; 
drifted.  '^  R.  Burns. 

DRILL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  fhirlian ;  Dut.  &;  Ger.  diil- 
le7i\  Sw.  drilla.']     \i.  drilled  ;  pp.  drilling, 

DRILLED.] 

1.  To  pierce,  perforate,  or  bore  as  with  a  drill. 

My  body  through  and  through  he  drilled.         Iludibi-as. 

2.  To  drain  ;  to  draw  through. 

Drilled  through  the  sandy  stratum  every  way, 

The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise.  Thomson. 

3.  {Mil.)  To  instruct  in  the  exercise  of  the 
firelock  and  in  the  first  principles  of  field  move- 
ments .  Campbell. 

4.  To  instruct  learners  in  the  rudiments  of 
any  art  or  science. 

5.  (Agric.)  To  sotv  in  rows  or  drills.   Clarke. 

6.  To  exhaust  or  waste  slowly  ;  to  spend  in 
delay.  "This  accident  hath  dHlled  away  the 
whole  summer."  Sioift. 

To  drill  on,  to  entice  slowly  ;  to  draw  on  from  step 
to  step.  "  She  drilled  him  on  to  five  and  fifty,  and  she 
will  drop  him  in  his  old  age."  Addison. 

DRILL,  V.  7t.     1.  To  flow  gently  ;  to  trickle. 

There  was  no  water  on  this  island  but  at  one  place,  on  the 
east  side,  close  by  the  sea;  there  it  drills  slowly  down  from 
the  rocks.  Cook. 

2.  To  muster  for  military  exercise.  Beau.  S^  Fl. 

3.  To  sow  seed  in  drills.  Farm.  Ency. 
DRILL,  n.    1.  An  instrument  used  for  piercing  or 

boring  holes  in  any  substance.  Weale. 

2.  tA  small  stream  or  rill.  "Therfn'/fe  of 
the  water  might  pass  into  rivers."    Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  [Perhaps  contracted  from  drivel.  Richard- 
son.'] A  kind  of  ape  or  baboon  ;  the  Inuiis  leu- 
cophceus  of  Kuhl.  Fischer. 

Baboons, . . .  such  as  they  call  drills.        Sir  W.  Temple. 

4.  {Agric.)  A  channel  or  furrow  for  the  recep- 
tion of  seed :  —  a  row  of  grain  sowed  by  a  drill- 
plough  :  — a  machine  for  sowing  seeds  in  rows  ; 
a  drill-plough.  Brande. 

5.  (Mil.)  The  instruction  of  officers  and  sol- 
diers m  the  exercise  of  the  firelock,  and  in  the 
first  principles  of  field  movements.      Campbell. 

DRILL'-B6W,n.  {Mech.)  A  small  bow,  the  string 
of  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly  turn- 
ing a  drill.  Brande. 

DRILL '-BOX,  71.  {AgHc.)  A  box  for  holding  seed 
and  sowing  it.  Ash. 

DRILL'-HAR-ROW,  n.  {Agric.)  A  small  harrow 
used  between  drills  for  the  purpose  of  extirpat- 
ing Aveeds,  pulverizing  the  earth,  &c.      Loudon. 

DRTlL'-HU§'BAND-RY,  n.  {Agric.)  The  culti- 
vation of  arable  land,  by  sowing  the  crops  in 
rows.  Brande. 
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DRILL'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  piercing  or  boring 
holes  with  a  drill. 

2.  The  act  of  sowing  seed  with  a  drill. 

3.  The  training  of  recruits  to  their  duty  by 
frequent  exorcise. 

4.  A  kind  of  coarse  cotton  or  linen  cloth. 

DRILL'-PLOUGH  (drll'plba),  n.  {Agric.)  A  plough 
which  digs  or  ploughs  the  earth,  and  sows  grain, 
in  rows.  Loudon. 

DRINK  (dringk,  82),  i).  n.  [Goth.  dricjhan\  A.  S. 
drincan ;  Dut.  drinken ;  Ger.  tnnken ;  .Dan. 
drihhe\  Sw.  dricka.']  \i.  dhank  ;  pp.  drink- 
ing, DituNK  or  DRUNKEN.  —  Dvunk  was  former- 
ly often  used  as  the  imperfect,  instead  of  drank  ; 
and  drunken  for  the  participle.  Drank  is  some- 
times used  as  the  participle.  Drunken  is  not 
now  in  good  use,  except  as  an  adjective ;  as, 
"  A  drunken  man."] 

1.  To  swallow  something  liquid,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  quenching  thirst. 

^oldrank,  and  she  made  the  camele  drink  also.  Gen.  xxlv.  4G. 

2.  To  quaff;  to  carouse  ;  to  revel. 

And  they  drank,  and  were  merry  "with  him.    Oen.  xliii.  34. 

3.  To   be   in  the   habit  of   using  spirituous 
liquors  to  excess  ;  to  tipple.  Pope. 

To  drink  to  or  unto^  to  salute  in  drinking  ;  to  invite 

to  drink  by  drinking  first.  "  I  drink  uvto  your  grace." 

Skak.  —  To  wisli  well  to,  in  the  act  of  taking  the  cup. 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.         Shak. 

DRINK,  V.  a.    1.  To  swallow,  — applied  to  liquids. 

Drink  waters  out  of  thine  own  cistern,  and  running  waters 
out  of  thine  own  well.  Prov.  v.  15. 

2.  To  suck  up  ;  to  imbibe  ;  to  absorb. 

The  land  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinkulh  water 
of  the  rain  of  heaven.  Dent.  ii.  II. 

3.  To  receive  or  take  in  by  the  senses  of  hear- 
ing or  seeing. 

My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words.        Shak. 
I  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye.  Fopc. 

4.  To  inhale ;  to  take  into  the  lungs,  as  air. 

5.  To  smoke,  — applied  to  tobacco.  B.Jonson. 
To  drink  bloody  to  put  to  death.    '*  Ye  shall  eat  the 

flesh  of  the  mighty,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  princes 
of  the  earth."  Ezek.  xxxix.  19.  —  To  drink  down,  to 
act  upon  by  drinking  ;  to  overcome  or  subdue  by  drink- 
ing. "  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  till  unkindness." 
S/taJc.  —  To  drink  the  health  of,  to  pledge  one  in  drinking. 

—  To  drink  in,  to  receive  or  take  in  eagerly  by  any  inlet. 

And  with  fixed  eyes  drink  in  immortal  rays.        Cowley. 

—  To  drinJc  off,  to  swallow  at  a  single  draught.  "  He 
drinks  it  off  and  dies."  South.  —  To  drink  up,  to  drink 
the  whole.  "  Alexander,  after  he  had  drank  up  a  cup  of 
fourteen  pints,  was  going  to  take  another."  Arbuthnot. 

DRINK,  n.  [A.  S.  drinc  ;  Ger.  trank  ;  Dut.  drank."] 
Liquor  to  be  drunk;  beverage;  potion. 

DRINK' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  drunk  ;  fit  to  be 
drunk  ;  potable. 

By  this  means  the  water  would  become  drii^nblc.    Boyle. 

DRINK'A-BLE,  n.     A  liquor  that  may  be  drunk  ; 

as,  '*  Eatables  and  dHnkahles.^^  Craig. 

DRINK' A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  drinkable,     [b.]  Johnsmi. 

DRINK'jpR,  n.  One  who  drinks;  —  particularly 
one  who  is  intemperate  in  his  u^e  of  spirituous 
liquors  ;  a  drunkard. 

The  drinker  and  debauched  person  is  the  object  of  scorn 
and  contempt.  South. 

DRINK'ING,  n.     1.  Act  of  swallowing  liquors. 

2.  An  entertainment  with  liquors ;  carouse  ; 
carousal. 

We  came  to  fight  yon.  —  For  my  part  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned 
to  a  drinking.  Shak. 

3.  The  habit  of   using  strong  or   spirituous 
liquors  interaperately. 

I  then  considered  drinking  as  a  necessary  qualification  for 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fasnion.  Chesterfield, 

DRINK'ING,  p.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  habitual  use 
of  ardent  spirits  ;  as,  "A  drinking  song." 

DRINK'ING— BOUT,  n.  A  convivial  revelry ;  ca- 
rouse ;  carousal.  Coioper. 

DRINK'|NG-GLAsS,  n.    A  glass  to  drink  from. 
DRINK'ING-HORN,  n.     A  drinking-cup  used  in 
ancient  times,  made  of  a  horn. 

"Witkif,  a  king  of  the  Saxons, 

Ere  yet  his  last  he  breathed. 
To  the  merry  monks  of  Croyland 

His  drinking-horn  bequeathed.  LongfeUow. 

DRINK'ING-HOUSE,  «.  A  house  where  liquors 
are  retailed  and  drunk  ;  an  ale-house. 


DRINK'LJPSS,  a.    "Without  drink.  Chaucer. 

DRINK'-m6n-JPY,  n.  Money  given  to  buy  liquor 
for  drinking  the  health  of  the  giver  ;  a  gratuity 
to  servants.  Arbuthnot. 

DRINK'-OF'F^R-ING,  n.  An  ofTering  of  wine,  in 
the  religious  services  of  the  Jews.  Lev.  xxiii.  13. 

DRIP,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  dHpan,  driopan,  dropian ;  Dut. 
druipen;  Ger.  triefen\  Dan.  dryppe;  Sw.  dry- 

pa.]       [i.  DRIPPED  ;  pp.  DRIPPING,  DRIPPED.] 

1.  To_  fall  in  drops  ;  to  dribble.  Walton. 

2.  To  have  drops  falling  from,  as  any  thing 
wet. 

"Who  would  not  take  oifence  to  see  a  face 

All  daubed  and  dripping  with  the  melted  grease?  Congreve. 

DRIP,  V.  «..     To  let  fall  in  drops. 

The  lofty  bam  of  some  rich  swain 
Which  from  the  thatch  di-ips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.    Swift. 

DRIP,  n.     1.  That  which  falls  in  drops  ;  dripping. 

2.  {Arch.')  The  projecting  edge  of  a  mould- 
ing channelled  beneath  so  that  the  rain  will  drip 
from  it ;  corona.  Weale. 

3.  {Law.)  A  species  of  servitude  by  which 
one  man  engages  to  permit  the  waters  flowing 
from  the  roof  of  his  neighbor's  house  to  fall, 
or  drip,  on  his  estate.  Burrill. 

DRIP'PING,  11.  1.  The  act  of  falling  in  drops  :  — 
that  which  falls  in  drops. 

A  rude  altar, . . ,  overgrown  with  moss. 
And  stained  with  drippings  of  a  million  showers.    Talfourd. 

2.  The  fat  collected  from  roast  meat.    Sioift. 

DRIF'PING-PAN,  n.  The  pan  in  which  the  drip- 
pings of  roast  meat  are  caught. 

t  DRfP'PLE,  a.     "Weak  or  rare.  Fairfax. 

DRIP'-STONE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  projecting  tablet  or 
moulding  over  the  heads  of  doorways,  windows, 
&c. ;  —  usually  hollowed  on  the  under  side  so 
that  rain  or  condensed  moisture  may  drop 
from  it.  Britton. 

DRIVE,  v.ff.  \(jQt\i.  dreihan ',  A.S.drifan',  Dut. 
dryven;  Ger.  treiben  ;  Dan.  drive  ;  Sp.  drifoa.'] 
[z.  DROVE  ;  pp.  DRIVING,  DRIVEN.  —  I)rave, 
formerly  used  as  the  imperfect,  is  now  obsolete.] 

1.  To  impel  or  urge  forward  ;  to  push  forward ; 
to  force  along;  to  impel.  "The  hammer  drives 
the  nail."  Johnson. 

2.  To  expel  by  force  ;  to  send  away. 

Weaponless  I  flew 
To  seek  the  tyrant,  and  was  drir&n  with  scoSs 
From  the  proud  gates  which  shelter  him.  Talfourd. 

3.  To  chase  ;  to  hunt. 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way.  Clievy  Chase. 

4.  To  cause  to  proceed  under  guidance,  as  a 
carriage,  or  a  team.  Addison. 

5.  To  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away  what 
is  in  it.     [r.] 

We  come  not  with  design  of  wasteful  prey 

To  drive  the  country,  force  the  swains  away.      Dryden. 

6.  To  force  ;  to  compel ;  to  oblige. 

He  was  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  more  than 
by  liis  own  disposition,  to  tigor.  King  Charles. 

7.  To  press  ;  to  urge  ;  as,  '*  To  drive  a  bar- 
gain, or  an  argument." 

8.  To  carry  on  a  drive  ;  to  take  in  a  carriage. 

9.  To  carry  on  ;  to  prosecute;  to  be  active 
in ;  as,  "  To  drive  a  trade  or  business." 

10.  {Naut.)  To  carry  at  random  on  the  water ; 
to  drift ;  as,  "  The  wind  drives  the  ship." 

The  ti-ade  of  life  cannot  be  driven  without  partners.  Collier. 
To  drive  away,  to  compel  to  remove  to  a  distance  ; 
to  disperse  ;  to  dispel ;  to  scatter  ;  to  expel. —  To  drice 
back,  to  repel.  —  To  drive  feathers,  to  separate  the 
lighter  from  tlie  heavier  by  exposing  them  to  a  current 
of  air  passing  through  the  machine  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

His  thrice-rf7-ti;e7i  bed  of  down.  Shak. 

—  To  drive  off,  to  force  to  remove  to  a  distance ;  to 
expel  ;  to  drive  away.  — To  drive  onit,  to  expel.  "  They 
forthwith  drave  out  their  governor."  Knolles. 

DRIVE,  v.  n.  1.  To  go  as  by  external  impulse  ; 
to  be  urged  forward;  to  be  forced  along. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 

Without  or  wave  or  wind? 
The  air  is  cut  away  before, 

And  closes  from  behind.  Coleridge. 

2.  To  rush  with  violence  ;  to  go  furiously. 

The  wolves  scampered  away,  however,  as  hard  as  tliey 
could  drive.  ^Estrange. 

3.  To  go  or  pass  in  a  carriage.  **  Drive  to- 
wards Dover."  Shak. 


4.  To  tend  to,  as  an  ultimate  design  ;  to  aim; 

—  usually  v/ithat.  "We  have  found  out  the 
point  he  drives  at."  Locke, 

5.  To  aim  a  blow ;   to  deal  a  stroke. 

Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me.  Shak. 

6.  t  To  take  and  keep  the  property  of  another 
as  a  pledge ;  to  distrain.     "  To  drive  for  rent." 

Cleaveland, 

7.  {Naut.)  To  scud  before  a  gale,  or  to  drift 
in  a  current.  Dana. 

S^  Drive  "is  distinguished  from  dragXhus:  any 
thing  driven  (the  drove)  is  followed  by  the  driver  or 
drover,  and  does  not  imply  contact ;  any  thing  dragged 
follows  that  which  drags^  and  does  imply  contact.'* 

Richardson. 

DRIVE,  n.  1.  Passage  in  a  carriage,  distinguished 

from  a  ride  on  horseback.     "We  had  a  dreary 

drive  to  St.  Andrew's."  Boswell. 

2.  A  course  on  which  carriages  are  driven. 
"  The  dnve  of  Hyde  Park."  Richardson. 

3.  Force  ;  speed.  Baker. 

DRiy'EL  (driv'vl),  v.  n.  [The  diminutive  of  dnve. 
Richardson.  —  From  the  root  drip.    Johnson. 

—  Perhaps  from  the  Icel.  drafa^  to  talk  idly  or 
foolishly.  Todd."]  [i.  drivelled  ;  pp.  drivel- 
ling, DRIVELLED.] 

1.  To  let  the  spittle  fall,  like  a  child,  an  idiot, 
or  a  dotard  ;  to  slaver.  "  Forced  to  drivel  like 
some  paralytic."  Grew. 

2.  To  be  weak  or  foolish  ;  to  dote.  8hak. 

DRIV'EL  (driv'vl),  n.  1.  An  involuntary  flow  of 
saliva ;  slaver.  Dryden. 

2.  An  idiot ;  a  fool ;  a  driveller.        Johnson. 

3.  t  A  servant.    "  Z>nve^  or  drudge."  liuloet. 

DRIV'EL-LjpR  (driv'vl-er),  n.  One  who  driv- 
els ;  a  slaverer ;  a  drivel ;  a  fool ;  an  idiot ;  a 
dotard. 

And  Swift  expires,  a  driveller  and  a  show.       Johnson. 

DRiV^EL-LING,  p.  a.  Slavering,  like  a  child  or 
an  idiot: — doting;  playing  the  fool.  "  Some 
drivelling  Greek  mythologist."  WarhuHon, 

DRI  V'EL-LING,  n.   1.  The  act  of  one  who  drivels ; 
slaver;  drivel;  involuntaryflowof  saliva. .7. .Foa;. 
2.  Foolishness  ;  folly  ;  idiocy. 

DRIVEN  (driv'vn),  p.  from  drive.     See  Drive. 

DRIV'^R,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  drives  ;  — 
particularly  one  who  drives  beasts,  or  a  drover, 
and  one  who  drives  a  carriage ;  a  coachman  ;  a 
carman  ;  a  charioteer. 

2.  An  overseer  of  slaves.     [XT.  S.]    Whittiei'. 

3.  A  substance  interposed  between  the  driv- 
ing instrument  and  the  thing  driven.       Clarke. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  large  sSi  occasionally  set  upon 
the  mizzen-gaff;  a  spanker.  Dana. 

5.  {Ship-building.)  The  foremost  spur  in  the 
bilge-ways.  Mar.  Did, 

6.  {Machinery.)  Any  part  which  com.muni- 
cates  motion  to  another  part.  Weale. 

DRIV'jNG,n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  drives.  "The 

dHving  of  Jehu."  2  Kings  ix.  20, 

2.  Tendency  ;  scope  ;  drift.  Brewer. 

DRIV'ING,  p.  a.  Impelling ;  urging  forward ; 
forcing  ;»  as,  "  A  di'iving  wheel." 

DRIZ'ZLE  (driz'zl),  v.  a.  [Dim.  from  Goth,  driu- 
san ;  A.  S.  dreosan,  to  fall ;  Ger.  rieseln,  to 
drizzle.]  [i.  drizzled  ;  pp.  drizzling,  driz- 
zled.] To  shed  in  very  small,  slow  drops,  as 
winter  rains. 

When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  di^izzle  dew.         Shak. 

DRIZ'ZLE,  V.  n.  To  fall  in  very  small,  slow  drops ; 
to  rain  gently.  "  These  tears  that  dHzzle  from 
mine  eyes."  Marlow. 

DRIZ'ZLE,  n.     Small  rain;  mizzle;  mist.     Todd, 

DRIZ'ZLING,  n.    A  slow  drop  or  dropping.   Bale. 

DRIZ'ZLiNG,  p.  u.  Falling  in  small  or  slow  drops. 

DRiz'ZLY  (;driz'le),  a.  1.  Shedding,  or  abound- 
ing in,  clrizzle ;  small  rain.  "  Winter's  rfmWy 
reign."  Dryden, 

2.  Being  in  small  drops ;  resembling  drizzle. 
"  Drizzly  dew."  Thomson. 

DROf'lAnd,  n.  [A.  S.  dryfene,  driven.]  A  quit- 
rent  or  yearly  payment  formerly  made  by  some 
tenants  to  the  king,  or  their  landlords,  for  driv- 
ing their  cattle  through  a  manor  to  fairs  or 
markets.  Burrill. 
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DRO'^J^R,  n.  A  vessel  built  for  burden  or  for 
transporting  cotton,  lumber,  &c.  Bartlett. 

DROG'MAN,  or  DR6b'0-MAN,  n.  An  interpreter. 
—  See  Dragoman.    '       '  P.Cyc. 

t  DROIL,  n.  [A  contraction  of  drivel.  Junius.  — 
Gael,  droll,  an  idler.]  A  slave ;  a  drudge. 
"  Peasants  and  droils.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

t  DROIL,  V.  n.     To  work  sluggishly  ;  to  plod. 

Let  such  vile  vassals 
Drudge  in  the  world,  and  for  their  hving  droil.     Spenser, 

DROIT,  n.  [Fr.,  nght.']  {Law.)  A  legal  title  ;  a 
just  claim ;  a  writ  of  right,  being  the  highest 
kind  t)f  wi'it.  Tomlins. 

Droit  (Paubaine,  [Fr.  aubaine,  from  L.  alibi  natus,  a 
person  born  elsewliere.  Spetman.]  a  prerogative  of  the 
sovereigns  of  some  countries  in  Europe,  entitling  them, 
on  tliedeathof  an  alien  or  stranger,  to  all  he  was  worth, 
unless  he  liad  a  particular  exemption.  BurriU. 

^Droits  of  admiralty,  {Law.)  perquisites  attached  to 
tlie  office  of  admiral,  or  of  lord  higli-admiral  in  Eng- 
land. P.  Cyc. 

t  DROIT'U-RAL,  a.  {Laio.)  Relating  to  the  mere 
right  of  property,  as  distinguished  from  the  right 
of  possession.  Bzirnll. 

DROirzSCHKA,  n.  A  Russian  four-wheeled 
pleasure  carriage.  —  See  Dkosky.       W.  Ency. 

DROLL  (drol),  n.     1.  A  jester ;    a  buffoon.     "  A 

set  of  merry  drolls."  Spectator. 

2.  A  farce;  something  exhibited  to  raise  mirth. 

Lofty  lines  in  Smithfleld  drolls.  Swift. 

DROLL,  a.     [Fr.  drole  ;    Dut.  iS;  Ger.  drollig.  — 

"  Eng.  troll,  to  turn,  roll,  or  tumble  about,  seems 

a  more   simple   and    satisfactory   etymology." 

Richardson.']     Ludicrous  ;    queer  ;    laughable  ; 

ridiculous;  strange;  odd;  comical.  "The  rfro^/ 

figures  those  gallant  youths  exhibited."  Me^mo^A. 

Syn.  —  See  Ludickous. 

DROLL,  tj.  n.  To  jest ;  to  play  the  buffoon.  "Dis- 
posed to  droll."     [k.]  Swift. 
t  DROLL,  p.  a.     To  cheat ;  to  cajole  ;  to  flatter. 

Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses  may  yet 
be  laughed  or  droUed  into  them.  L^ Estrange. 

DEOLL'?R,n.  A  jester  ;  a  buffoon  ;  a  droll.  "The 
•apes  and  drollers."  Glanville. 

DR0LL'5R-Y,  n.     1.  Idle  jokes  ;  buffoonery. 

Such  men  as  these  are  not  to  be  argued  with  till  they  ean 
be  persuaded  to  use  arguments  instead  of  drollery.      Clarke. 

2.  t  A  show  performed  by  puppets.         Shak. 

DROLL'ING,  n.  Burlesque ;  low  wit.  "  Rude 
drolling  and  buffooning."  Hallywell. 

DROLL'ING- LY,  ad.  In  a  jesting  manner.  "  Con- 
temptuously and  perhaps  drollingly."       Boyle. 

DROLL'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  droll.  "A  drollish 
and  witty  kind  of  peevishness."  Sterne. 

DR6m'5-D  A-RY  [driim'e-dsi-re,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ; 

drSm'e-d^-re,  S.  Sm.'\,  n.  [Gr.  dpoixd^,  swift ; 
Spaixelv,  to  run ;  Low  L.  dromedarius ;  It.,  Port., 
&;  Sp.  dromedario ; 
Fr.  droTnedaire.'] 
{Zoul.)  A  species 
of  camel ;  the  Ara- 
bian and  African 
camel,  having  only 
one  hump  on  the 
back  ;  —  distin- 
guished from  the 
Bactrian  camel, 
which  has  two 
humps. — See  Cam- 
el. Eng.  Cyc. 

DRONE,  n.     [A.  S.  dran,  drmi ;  Ger.  drohne.] 

1.  The  male  of  the  honey-bee,  which  makes 
no  honey,  and  is  therefore  expelled  from  the 
hive  by  the  rest.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  queen-bee  and  the  neuter  or  worker,  by 
its  greater  breadth,  its  large  eyes,  and  its  abdo- 
men, which  has  only  four  segments  visible  from 
the  upper  side.  Eng.  Cyc. 

All  with  united  force  combine  to  drive 

The  lazy  drones  from  the  laborious  hive.         Dryden. 

2.  A  slothful  person  ;  a  sluggard  ;  an  idler. 

On  the  household  hearth 
A  burdenous  drone.  Milton. 

3.  A  humming  noise,  like  that  of  the  drone. 
"  The  drone  of  one  plain  song."  Milton. 

4.  The  largest  tube  of  a  bagpipe,  which  xjmits 
a  continued  droning  sound.  Boag. 


Dromedary  (Carrtelits  dromedanus). 


DRONE,  v.n.  [i.  DRONED ;  pp.  dkoning,  dhoned.] 

1.  To  live  in  idleness  ;  to  lounge.       Dryden. 

2.  To  give  a  heavy,  dull  tone.     "  The  cym- 
bal's droning  sound."  Dryden. 

DRONE,  V.  u.     To  read  in  a  dull,  monotonous 
manner. 

And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit, 

Like  the  murmur  of  niiiny  bees, 
The  legend  of  good  Saint  Guthlac, 

And^aint  Basil's  homilies.  Longfellow. 


DRONE'-BEJE, 


The  male  bee ;  drone. 


Ash. 


DRONE'— FLY,  n.  A  two-winged  insect  resem- 
bling the  drone-bee.  Aslt. 

DRONE'-PIPE,  n.     The  hum  of  an  insect. 

Yon  fell  at  once  into  a  lower  key 
That 's  worse  —  the  drone-pipe  of  a  humble-bee.    Cowper. 

DRON'GO-SHRIKE,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  passerine 
bird  of  the  family  Anipclidce  and  sub-family 
Dicrurinai.  Gray. 

DRON'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  drones.  Swift. 

DEON'{NG,  p.  a.  1.  Living  in  idleness  ;  lazy. 
^^  A  droning  duke."  Goldsmith. 

2.  Giving  a  dull  sound. 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  hia  droning  flight.       Gray. 

DEON'ISH,  a.     Like  a  drone  ;  idle  ;  sluggish  ;  in- 
dolent ;  inactive  ;  lazy. 
The  dronish  monks,  the  scorn  and  shame  of  manhood.  Rowe. 

DRON'JSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  dronish  manner.  Bailey. 

DRON'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dron- 
ish ;  idleness  ;  laziness.  Bailey. 

DRON't:^,  n.     {Ornith.)  The  dodo.        Eng.  Cyc. 

DRON'Y,  u.     Sluggish ;  dronish.  Johnson. 

DR66l,  v.  n.  [From  drivel,  anciently  spelt  driuel.] 
To  slaver,  as  a  child  ;  to  drivel.  [Provincial  in 
Eng.,  and  colloquial  in  the  TJ.  S.]       Holloway. 


\i. 


DROOP,  V.  n.    [From  drop.  —  See    Drop.] 

DROOPED  ;  pp.  DROOPING,  DROOPED.] 

1.  To  sink  or  hang  down,  as  from  loss  of 
strength ;  to  lean  downwards  ;  to  wilt ;  to  wither. 
"  Her  drooping  head."  Pope. 

Then  drooped  the  fading  flowers  (their  beauty  fled). 
And  closed  their  sickly  eyes,  and  hung  the  head.  Dryden. 

2.  To  faint;  to  grow  weak;  to  be  dispirited 
or  depressed ;  to  languish. 

Come,  my  friend! 
Whatl  drooping  y&il  Talfourd. 

DR66P'JgR,  n.     One  who  droops.  liolinshed. 

DROOP'ING,  n.   A  downcast  look  :  —  a  withering. 

And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye.  Byron. 

DR66p'ING,  p.  a.  1.  Sinking,  falling,  or  hang- 
ing down ;  as,  "  A  droopmg  flower." 

2.  Growing  M'eak ;  languishing;  fainting. 

In  droopmg  soldiers  a  new  courage  sprung.  Roscommon. 

Dr66p'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  drooping  manner. 

DROP,  n.  [A.  S.  dropa  ;  Dut.  drop  ;  Frs.  dHp  ; 
Ger.  tropfen.'] 

1.  A  globule  of  any  liquid,  or  as  much  of  any 
liquid  as  falls  at  once  when  there  is  not  a  con- 
tinual stream. 

2.  A  diamond  hanging  in  the  ear ;  an  ear-ring. 

The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign; 

And.  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine.  Pope.. 

3;  A  platform  on  which  a  felon  stands,  and 
which  drops  from  under  him  when  he  is  exe- 
cuted. Grose, 

4.  {Arch.)  A  frustum  of  a  cone,  used  as  an 
ornament  under  the  triglyph  of  a  Doric  archi- 
trave ;  —  called  also  gutta.  Britton. 

5.  (Nauf.)  The  depth  of  a  sail,  from  head  to 
foot,  amidships.  Dana. 

6.  pi.  (^Med.)  A  form  of  medicine  in  which 
the  dose  is  measured  by  drops.  Hohlyn. 

DROP,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  dropian;  Dut.  diiiipen^  drop- 
pelen  ;  Ger.  tHefen,  traufen,  or  tropfen  ;  Dan. 
dryppe  ;  Sw.  drypa.'\     \i..  dropped  or  dropt  ; 

pp.  DROPPING,  dropped  Or  DROPT.] 

1.  To  pour  or  let  fall  in  drops  or  globules. 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon. 

Hilton . 

2.  To  let  fall,  in  a  general  sense  ;  to  let  go  ; 
to  lower  ;  as,   "  To  drop  an  anchor." 

3.  To  give  over  ;  to  quit ;  to  leave  ;  to  relin- 
quish ;  to  abandon.  "  I  d7'02)  you  here."  L'Es- 
trange.  "  They  suddenly  dropt  the  pursuit." 
Shatpe.     "  She  will  drop  him."     Addison. 


4.  To  utter  slightly  or  casually  ;  to  speak  in- 
cidentally ;  as,  "To  drop  a  hint." 

5.  To  bedrop  ;  to  spot  or  speckle.  "  Coats 
dropped  with  gold."  Milton. 

7'o  drop  in,  to  insert  indirectly,  or  by  way  of  dicres- 
sion. 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  contain  nothing  but  points  of  Christian 
instruction,  amongst  which  he  seldom  fuils  to  drop  in  the 
great  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  Locke. 

DROP,  V.  n.  1.  To  fall  in  di'ops  or  single  glob- 
ules ;  to  distil. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath.  Shak. 

2.  To  let  drops  fall ;  to  be  discharged  in  drops. 

The  heavens  dropped  at  the  presence  of  God.  J^s.  Ixvii.  8. 

3.  To  fall  suddenly,  abruptly,  or  spontane- 
ously, in  a  general  sense. 

So  mayst  thou  live  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 

Into  thy  mother's  lap.  Milton. 

4.  To  fall  in  death  ;  to  die  suddenly. 

In  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop.  Sliak. 

5._  To  come  to  nothing  ;  to  sink  into  silence ; 
to  disappear  ;  to  vanish. 

I  heard  of  threats  occasioned  by  my  verses.  I  sent  to  ac- 
quaintthemwherelwas  to  be  found;  a.n<\.soMdTopped.  Pope. 

6.  To  fall  short  of  a  mark,     [r.] 

Often  it  drops  or  overshoots.  Collier. 

7.  To  be  depressed  or  lowered.  Craig. 

8.  (A^azf^.)  To  be  deep  in  extent,  as  a  sail.  "Her 
main-topsail  drops  seventeen  yards."  Mar.  Diet. 

To  drop  astern.,  {J^aut.)  to  retrograde ;  to  move  back, 
—  To  drop  dovm,  to  move  down  towards  the  sea. —  To 
drop  hi,  to  happen  in ;  to  visit  unexpectedly.  Di-ydea. 

DRd'P.^X,  n.  [Gr.  Spiarra^,  a  pitch  ointment.] 
(Med.)  A  plaster,  or  any  thing  to  take  oil"  the 
hair  ;  a  depilatory.  Ash. 

DROP'L^T,  n.     A  little  drop.  Shak. 

t  DROP'MEAL,  ad.  [A.  S.  drop-mailum  ;  dropa, 
EL  drop,  audmc^lf  a  portion.]     By  drops. 

Dugre's  Dialogues. 

DROP'P^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,drops.  Walton. 

DROP'PING,  lu     1.  The  act  of  falling  in  drops. 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  rainy  day.        Prov.  xxvii.  15. 

2.  That  which  drops.  Donne,     Pope. 

DRdP'PJNG,  p.  a.  Falling  in  drops  or  globules  ; 
distilling  ;  —  falling  ;  descending. 

A  dropping  fire,  {Mil.)  a  constant,  irregular  dis- 
charge of  small  arms.  Ogilvie. 

DROP'PING-BOT'TLE,  n.  An  instrument  for 
supplying  small  quantities  of  water  to  test- 
tubes,  &c. ;  an  edulcorator.  Hohlyn, 

DROP'PING-LY,  ad.     By  drops.  Huloef. 

DROPS,  n.pl.     {Med.)  See  Drop,  n.  6. 

DROP'-S.g;-RENF/,  re.  [L.  gutta  serena.]  (Med.)  A 
disease  by  which  sight  is  destroyed  witnotit  any 
perceptible  change  in  the  organization  of  the  eye ; 
amaurosis  or  gutta  serena.  —  See  Amaurosis. 

Eyes  that  roU  in  vain. 
So  thick  a  droxy-serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs.    Milton. 

DROP'SI-CAL,  a.  1.  Partaking  of  dropsy  ;  dis- 
eased with  a  dropsy  ;  hydropical ;  dropsied ;  as, 
"  Dropsical  disorders." 

2.  Tending  to  a  dropsy;  liable  to  dropsy. 
*'  Dropsical  persons."  Arbuthnot. 

DROP'SI-CAL-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  drop- 
sical. ■  Scott. 
DROP'SIED  (drop'sjd),  a.    Diseased  with  a  dropsy. 

Where  great  addition  swells,  aud  virtue  none, 

It  is  a  dropsied  honor.  Shak. 

DROP'-STONE,  lb.  Spar  formed  into  the  shape 
of  drops.  Wood-ward. 

DROP'SY,  n.  [Gr.  Wpwi|  ;  S^wp,  water,  and  wi//,  the 
aspect';  L.  hydrops,  whence  anciently  hydropi- 
sy  ;  thence  dropisy,  and  dropsy.'] 

1.  {Med.)  An  unnatural  collection  of  watery 
fluid  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Brande. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  disease  in  succulent  plants,  from 
an  excess  of  water.  Brande. 

DROPT,  i.  &  p.  from  drop.     Often  used  instead  of 
'.  —  See  Drop.  Ed.  Rev. 


DROp'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  An  aquatic  poi- 
sonous plant,  with  fleshy-fingered  roots  ;  QL^an- 
the  crocata.  '  Eng.  Cyc. 

DRbB'F.-R4,n.  [Gr.  .^pwfl-fp(iff,  deiv}'.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  so  called  because  the  leaves  are 
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set  with  hairs  which  discharge  a  viscid  fluid, 
which  looks  like  dew ;  sun-dew.  En</.  Cyc. 

DEOS'KY,  m-  DROSCH'Kp,  n.  A  Russian  four- 
wheeled  pleasure-carriage  ;  —  corrupted  from 
droitzschka.  —  See  DnoiTzscHKA.        W.  Ency. 

DR0-S0M't:-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  iSpiiiros,  dew,  and  fifrpoi-, 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  dew  gathered  on  any  substance  in 
the  night.  Ha?mlton. 

DROss,  n.  [A.  S.  dros ;  dreosan,  to  oast  down,  to 
precipitate  ;  Dut.  droessen  ;  Ger.  drllsen^  dregs,] 

1.  The  scum  or  extraneous  matter  of  metals 
thrown  off  in  the  process  of  melting  ;  as,  "  The 
dross  of  iron." 

2.  Rust ;  incrustation  upon  metal.    Addison. 

3.  Any  thing  remaining  after  the  removal  of 
the  better  part ;  waste  matter  ;  refuse  ;  leav- 
ings ;  sweepings.  "  The  dross  and  filth  of  sen- 
sual delights."  Tillotson. 

Syn.  —  See  Deegs. 

t  DR6s'S{;  L,  n.     A  sluggard  ;  a  drotchel.  Warner. 

DROSS'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  drossy  ; 
impurity  ;  foulness. 

The  furnace  of  affliction  refines  us  from  earthly  drossiness, 
and  softens  us  for  tlie  impression  of  God's  own  stamp.  Boyl/i. 

DROSS'L^SS,  a.     Destitute  of  dross.         Stevens. 

DR6ss'Y,  a,     1.  Full  of  dross ;  scorious ;  recre- 

mentitious.     "  Drossy  gold."  Davies. 

2.  Worthless  ;     foul  ;     impure,    like    dross. 

"  D-rossy  rhymes."  Donne. 

t  DROTCH'pL,  n.  [Corrupted  from  drazel  or  dros- 
sel.']     An  idle  wench  ;  —  a  sluggard.     Minsheu. 

DROUGHT  (droiit),  re.  [A.  S.  dnigoth ;  drygan,  or 
doigan,  to  dry.  —  The  third  person  sing,  of  dry- 
gan.    Tooke.  —  Dut.  droogte.'] 

1.  Dryness  ;  want  of  rain  ;  a  long  continu- 
ance of  dry  weather. 

O  eartti,  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain 

Than  j'outhful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers; 

In  summer's  drought  I'll  drop  upon  thee  still.         Shak. 

2.  Thirst ;  want  of  drink. 

One  whose  drought, 
Yet  scarce  allayed,  still  eyes  the  current  stream.  Milton. 
X!£^  This  word  is  often  pronounced  as  if  written 
drouth,  hut  improperly.  When  these  abstracts  take  g 
in  their  composition,  and  this  g  is  not  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  the  t  does  not  precede  the  A,  but  follows 
it,  as  weigh,  weight ;  fiy,  Jiight ;  710,  nought,  &c.  — 
"Drought  is  vulgarly  pronounced  drouth;  it  is  even 
written  so  by  Miiton  ;  but  in  this  he  is  not  to  be  imi- 
tated, Jiaving  mistaken  the  analogy  of  this  word,  as 
well  as  that  of  height,  which  he  spells  heighth,  and 
which  is  frequently  so  pronounced  by  the  vulgar." 
Walker.  —  See  Drouth. 

DROUGHT'I-NESS  (drbii'te-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
wanting  rain  ;  want  of  rain.  Johnson. 

DROUGHT'Y  (drou'te),  a.     1.  Arid  ;  wanting  rain. 

'*  Droughty  and  parched  countries."  Ray. 

2.  Thirsty ;  wanting  drink ;  dry.  "  The  droughty 

traveller  or  hunter."  Sloane. 

DROUTH,  re.  1.  Want  of  rain  ;  dry  weather.  Bacon. 
2.  Thirst ;  want  of  drink. 

And  every  tongue,  through  utter  drouth, 
"Was  withered  at  the  root.  Coleridge. 

if^  This  word  is  written  drouth,  instead  of  drought, 
by  some  old  English  writers  ;  and  this  form  is  still  used 
in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  by  many 
persons  in  the  United  States.  —  "  Our  old  authors, 
perhaps  more  correctly,  write  and  pronounce  drouth." 
Smart. — *' It  is  improperly  written  drotio-/it."  Rich- 
ardson.—  "People  of  education  in  America  have  al- 
ways avoided  using  the  word  drouth,  considering  it 
as  a  mere  vulgar  corruption  of  drought.  Mr.  Webster, 
however,  in  the  learned  preface  to  his  Compendious 
Dictionary,  following  the  etymology  of  the  word,  as 
given  by  Home  Tooke,  defends  drouth  as  the  genuine 
word,  and  condemns  drought  as  a  corruption."  Pick- 
ering.—  See  Drought. 

DROVE,  i.  from  drire.     See  Drive. 
DROVE,  re.     [A.  S.  rfra/. — See  Drive.] 

1.  A  number  of  cattle  driven  ;  a  collection  of 
animals  or  beasts  under  the  care  of  a  driver,  as 
oxen,  cows,  sheep,  &c. 

2.  A  crowd ;  a  collection. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  ftnny  drore.  Milton. 
Whole  droves  of  blockheads  choking  up  the  way.     Bryd^n. 

3.  A  drift-way,  or  common  road  for  driving 
cattle.     [England.]  Coweli. 

Syn.  —  See  Herd. 
fDROVEN  (dro'vn),  p.  from  drive.     Driven.— 
See  Drive. 


DRO'V^R,  re.     [From  drive."] 

1.  One  who  fattens  cattle  or  sheep  for  sale, 
and  drives  them  to  market ;  a  driver.        South. 

2.  f  A  boat  driven  forward  by  the  tide,     [r.] 

He  woke. 
And  saw  his  drover  drive  along  the  stream.     Spenser. 

t  DRO'VY,  a.  [A.  S.  drof,  dirty.  —  See  Deaffy.] 
Filthy  ;  muddy  ;  roiled.  "  To  drink  drovy  or 
troubled  water."  Chaucer. 

DRO\Vi\,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ad/rencan ;  Dan.  drukne ; 
Sw.  dranka.  —  See  Drench.]     \i.  drowned; 

pp.  DROWNING,  drowned.] 

1.  To  destroy  or  put  to  death  by  immersing  in 
water  or  other  fluid ;  to  sink  under  water  till  dead. 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned. 

My  body  lay  afloat.  Coleridge. 

2.  To  cover  with  liquid ;    to  overwhelm ;    to 
overflow  ;  to  inundate  ;  to  deluge. 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds.  Shdk. 

3.  To  sink,  immerge,  or  lose  in  any  thing;  — 
to  overcome  ;  to  overpower. 

Most  men  being  in  sensual  pleasures  drowned.        Davies. 

DRoWN,  v.  n.     1.    To  be  suff'ocated  in  water  or 

other  fluid ;  to  die  by  being  immersed  in  water. 

Methought  what  pain  it  was  to  droum.  ShaJc. 

2.  {Law.)  To  merge  or  sink. 

In  some  cases,  a  right  of  freehold  shall  droum  in  a  chattel. 
Cote's  Littleton. 

DRoWN'A^fE,  re.     Act  of  drowning,  [r.]  Carlyle. 

DRoWneD  (drbflnd),  p.  a.  Sufibcated  in  water  or 
other  fluid ;  overwhelmed ;  inundated ;  deluged. 

DRoWN'^R,  re.    He  who,  or  that  which,  drowns. 

DRoWn'ING,  re.  Suff'ocatiou  by  immersion  under 
water  or  other  fluid.  JJdal. 

DROWN'ING,  ^.  a.  Suffocating  in  water  or  other 
fluid  :  —  overwhelming ;  inundating. 

DKO"V^§E'  (droiiz),  V.  a.  [Dut.  droosen ;  A.  S. 
dreosan,  to  fall,  to  drop,  or  droop.]  [f.  drowsed  ; 
pp.  drowsing,  drowsed.]  To  make  heavy 
with  sleep ;  to  dispose  to  sleep.  Milton. 

DRO^V^E,  V.  n.     To  grow  heavy  with  sleep  ;   to 
doze.     "  He  drowsed  upon  his  couch."     South. 
Syn.  —  See  Sleep. 
DRO\V§E,  re.     A  slight  sleep  ;  a  slumber.  Clarke. 

DRoW§t-HEAD  (-bed),  re.  Inclination  to  sleep  ; 
drowsiness ;  sleepiness,     [r.] 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsifiead  it  was. 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye.    Thomson. 

t  DR0W§'1-HED,  re.     Drowsiness  ;  drowsihead. 

The  royal  virgin  shook  off  drowsihed.  Spenser, 

DROVV'SI-LY,  ad.  In  a  drowsy  manner  ;  sleep- 
ily ;  sluggishly.  Dryden. 

DRO  W§1-NESS,  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  drowsy ; 
doziness  ;  sleepiness. 

What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them!  Sliak. 

2.  Inactivity  ;  sluggishness.  Bacon. 

DR0W§Y,  a.     1.  Tending  to  fall  asleep  while  sit- 
ting up  ;  dozy  ;  heavy  with  sleepiness  ;  sleepy. 
Droiosy  am  I,  and  yet  can  rarely  sleep.  Sidney. 

2.  Lulling  ;  causing  sleep.  "  Drowsy  couch." 
Spenser.     "  Drowsy  murmurs."     Addison. 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds.  Gray. 

3.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  sluggish  ;  heavy.    "  Our  au- 
thor with  all  his  drowsy  reasoning."  Atte?^bury. 

DRoW,^Y-HEAD':5;d,  a.     Sluggish.        Fotherby. 

DRUB,  V.  a.  [Dut.  §  Ger.  treffen ;  Dan.  droebe, 
to  kill ;  Sw.  drabba,  to  hit,  to  engage  the  ene- 
my.]     [i.  DRURBED  ;  pp.  DRUBBING,  DRUBBED.] 

To  beat  heartily ;  to  thrash.  Hudibras. 

DRUB,  »i.  A  thump  ;  a  knock  ;  a  blow.  "Innu- 
merable drubs  and  contusions."  Addison. 

DRtJB'BlNG,  re,.     A  beating  ;  a  flogging.      Hume. 

DRUDGE,  V.  n.  [The  past  participle  {droog,  druge') 
of  A.  S.  drcogan,  to  act,  to  suffer.    Tooke^     [^. 

DRUDGED  ;  pp.  DRUDGING,  DRUDGED.]      To  la- 
bor in  mean  offices  ;  to  work  hard  ;  to  slave. 

Here  rather  let  me  drudge  and  earn  my  bread.      Milton. 

DRUDGE,  V.  a.  To  consvime  tediously  or  labori- 
ously.    "  Drudge  away  the  day."  Otway. 

DRUDGE,  n.  1.  One  employed  in  mean  labor  ;  a 
hard  worker ;  one  who  slaves  ;  a  slave  ;  a  hack. 


Ordained  his  drudge,  to  execute 
Whate'er  his  wrath  shall  bid. 


Milton. 


2.  An  agricultural  implement  of  the  rake  or 
harrow  kind. —  See  Dredge.         Farm.  Ency. 
Syn.  —  See  Servant. 

DRtJD^E'-HORSE,  re.  A  horse  used  for  hard 
work.  Jarvis. 

DRUD^'JIR,  re.     1.  A  mean  laborer  ;  a  drudge. 

2.  A  drudging-box ;  a  dredger.  Johnson. 

DRUD(;f'5-RY,  re.  Mean  labor ;  hard,  servile  work ; 
ignoble  toil.     "  Weary  drudgeries."     Southern. 
Syn.  —  See  Work. 

DRUD9'inG-b6x,  re.    See  Dredoing-box. 

DRtJDgf'jNG-LY,  ad.    Laboriously ;  toilsomely. 

t  DRO'S-RIE,  re.  [Old  Fr.]  Courtship  ;  gallantry. 
Of  ladies'  love  and  dy^uerie.  Chaucer. 

DRUG,  re.  [Past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  drigan, 
drugan,  to  dry.  Tooke.  —  Dut.  droogery.  —  It., 
Port.,  ij  Sp.  droga ;  Fr.  drogue.] 

1.  A  general  name  of  commodities  used  for 
the  purposes  of  medicine,  dyeing,  tanning,  and 
for  various  other  purposes.  Francis. 

2.  Any  thing  unsalable,  or  for  which  there  is 
no  demand. 

Fletcher 's  despised,  your  Jonson  out  of  fashion. 

And  wit  the  only  drug  in  all  the  nation.  Drf/den. 

3.  t  A.  mean  laborer ;  a  drudge.  Shak. 
DRUG,    V.    a.       [i.    DRUGGED  ;  pp.   drugging, 

DRUGGED.] 

1.  To  season  with  ingredients,  commonly  me- 
dicinal.    "  I've  rf)'«9^e3  their  possets."     Shak. 

2.  To  tincture  with  something  noxious.  A/iftora. 

3.  To  administer  drugs  to.  Fenton. 

DRUG,  V.  n.  To  prescribe  or  administer  drugs. 
"  Your  drugging  doctors."  B.  Jonson. 

DRUG'-DAMNED,  a.  Infamous  for  poisons; 
"  Drug-damned  Italy."  Shak. 

tDRUG'G^R,  re.    A  druggist.  Burton. 

DRUG'GfjR-M  An,  re.  An  interpreter.  —  See  Drag- 
oman. Dryden. 

DRUG'jSET,  re.  [It.  droghetto ;  Port.  §  Sp.  dro- 
(jUJite ;  Fr.  droguet.  —  From  Drogheda,  a  town 
in  Ireland.  Sullivan.']  A  coarse,  flimsy  woollen 
stuff,  used  for  carpets,  for  packing,  and  for  rough 
female  garments  in  Scotland.  Simmonds. 

DRUG'ejST,  n.    A  dealer  in  drugs  and  medicines. 

DRUG'— MILL,  n.   A  machine  for  triturating  drugs, 

t  DRUG'ST^R,  re.    A  druggist.  Boyle. 

DRtJ'ID,  re.  [Gr.  Spis,  an  oak.  Milton.  Skinner. — 
"  Derived  by  the  Latins  from  Spis,  an  oak,  but 
more  probably  of  Celtic  origin."  Brande.  —  "It 
is  hard,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,  "  to  imagine  how  the  r-ncient  Britons 
should  come  to  speak  Greek." —  Brit,  deruidhon, 
very  wise  men.  Lye.  —  Brit,  derw,  an  oak,  and 
udd,  a  lord  or  master.  Wachter.  —  Brit,  dru  or 
derw,  an  oak,  and  hud,  incantation.  Ency.  Brit. 
—  A.  S.  dry,  a  magician  —  a  Druid.  Somner.  — 
Ir.  drui,  a  magician.  Crabb.  —  W.  derwen,  an 
oak ;  dericydd,  a  Druid  ;  Gael.  ^  Ir.  druid.] 

1.  One  of  the  priests  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  ancient  Gaul  and  Britain.  They  worshipped 
chiefly  in  consecrated  groves,  and  offered  human 
sacriflces.  Brande. 

There  was  a  class  of  the  Druids,  whom  they  called  Bards, 
■who  delivered  in  songs  (their  only  history)  the  exploits  of 
theirherocs,  and  who  composed  those  verses  which  contained 
the  secrets  of  dmidical  discipline,  their  principles  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  their  astronomy,  and  the  mystical 
rites  of  their  reUgiou.  "Burke. 

2.  A  bard  ;  a  poet ;  a  scald. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Drtdd  lies. 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave.  Collists. 

DRtT'ID-ESS,  71.   A  female  Druid ;  an  enchantress. 

Penna?it. 
DRtl-ID'l-CAL,  II,.  Relating  to  the  Druids.  Burke. 

DrO'ID-Ish,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the 
Druids.    "  The  druidish  religion."     Holinshed. 

DRtJ'lD-i§M,  n.  The  doctrines,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Druids. 

The  great  and  capital  objects  of  their  [the  Saxons']  wor- 
ship were  taken  from  druidism.  Burke. 

DRtfM,  re.  [Dut.  ft'OHi,  trommel;  Ger.  trommel; 
Dan.  tromme  ;  Sw.  trumma.  —  A.  S,  dreman,  or 
dryman,  to  play  on  an  instrument.] 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  IS,  Y,  short,    A,  ¥,  I,  9,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  fAR,  fAst,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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1.  (Mms.)  An  instrument  of  percussion  formed 
by  stretching  a  piece  of  parchment  over  each 
end  of  a  cylinder  of  thin  wood  or  brass  ; — prin- 
cipally used  for  martial  music.  Brande. 

2.  {Mil.)  One  who  beats  a  drum;  a  drum- 
mer. Mil.  Diet. 

3.  Anything  shaped  like  a  drum;  as,  "A 
drum  for  figs     ;  "A  dtnim  for  a  stove-pipe.'* 

4.  The  quantity  contained  in  the  vessel  called 
a  d/rum  ;  as,  "  A  drum,  of  figs." 

5.  {Mech.)  A  revolving  cylinder  or  barrel, 
around  which  endless  straps,  chains,  or  cords 
are  passed,  to  communicate  motion  or  power  to 
other  machinery.  When  such  cylinders  are 
narrow  in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  they  are 
called  pulleys,  or  riggers.  Francis. 

6.  [Anat.)  The  tympanum  of  the  ear  :  -r— also, 
the  middle  ear,  tympanitic  cavity,  or  barrel  of 
the  ear,  behind  the  tympanum.  Comings. 

7.  {Arch.)  The  upright  part  of  a  cupola,  ei- 
ther above  or  below  a  dome  :  —  also,  the  centre, 
vase,  bell,  or  basket  of  the  Corinthian  and  com- 
posite capitals.  Brande.     Francis. 

8.  A  large  concourse  of  visitors  ;  an  assem- 
bly or  rout. 

"  Routs,  drumSf  balls,  and  assemblies."  Rambler, 
"  Styled  a  drum^  from  the  noise  and  emptiness  of  the 
entertainment."     Smollett. 

DRUM,  V.  n.  [i.  DRUMMED;  pp.  DRUMMING, 
DRUMMED.] 

1.  To  beat  or  play  upon  a  drum. 

Fantome  advances  to  liim  drumming.  Addison. 

2.  To  beat  with  a  pulsatory  motion,  as  the 
heart.     "  His  dr%tm,ming  heart."  Shak. 

3.  To  beat  or  tattoo  with  the  fingers ;  as, 
*'To  drum  on  the  window." 

4.  fTo  emit  a  humming,  droning,  sullen 
sound  or  noise ;  to  tinkle.  Browne. 

DRUM,  V.  a.  To  expel  ignominiously  with  the 
sound  of  a  drum  ;  — used  with  out. 

They  drummed  and  trumpeted  the  wretches  out  of  their 
hall  of  audience.  Burke. 

To  drum  wp,  to  assemble  by  the  beat  of  the  drum  :  — 
to  gather  or  draw  by  solicitation  or  effort ;  as,  "  To 
drum  up  customers." 

t  DRUM'BLE,  i\  n.  To  drone  ;  to  be  sluggish.  Shak. 

DRUM'-FiSH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  found  in  the 
American  waters.  Woodward. 

DRUM'-HEAD,  n.    1.  The  head  or  pelt  of  a  drum ; 

the  parchment  forming  the  end  of  a  drum.  Paley. 

2.  The  top  part  of  a  capstan.  Dana. 

t  DRUM'LY,  a.  [drumble,  in  the  sense  of  slug- 
gish. Todd.  —  w.  trom,  heavy  J  Thick;  stag- 
nant; muddy: — slow.  Vrodroephe,  162'S. 

DRtj'M'-MA-JOR,n.  {Mil.)  The  chief  drummer  of 
a  regiment.  Cleaveland. 

DRUM'— MA-K?R,  n.     One  who  makes  drums. 

DRUM'MfjR,  n.      1.    One  who  drums,  or  whose 

office  it  is  to  beat  the  drum.  Gay. 

2.  {Ent.)  A.speciesof  cockroach;  Blatta gi- 

gantea ;  —  so    called    from    the    drumming    or 

knocking  sound  which  it  makes.  Maunder. 

DRUM'MOND-LIGHT  (-lit),  rt.  An  intense  light 
produced  by  directing  the  flame  of  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  blow-pipe  upon  a  piece  of  quick-lime  ; 

—  so  called  from  the   inventor,  Lieut.  Drum- 
mond,  who  first  used  it  for  illuminating  signals. 

A  pretty  ^ood  subetitutc  for  the  Drummond-ligJit  may  be 
formed  by  directing  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  througli  the  flame 
of  a  epint-lamp  upon  a  lump  of  quick-lime.  Daviea. 

DRUM'STtCK,  n.    1.  A  stick  with  which  a  drum 

is  beaten.  Addison. 

2.  Any  thing  resembling  the  stick  with  which 

a  drum  is  beaten,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  leg 

of  a  turkey. 

DRUNK(driingk,  82),a.  1.  Intoxicated  with  strong 
liquor;  inebriated;  tipsy;  drunken. 

"We  generally  conclude  that  man  drunk  who  takes  pains  to 
be  thought  sober.  Siiectator. 

2.  Drenched  or  saturated  with  moisture. 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood.  Deut.  xxxU.  42. 
DRUNK,  p.  from  d}'ink.    See  Drink. 

jg@=  "  There  are  speakers  who  are  too  refined  to  use 
the  perfect  participle  of  the  verbs  '  to  drink,'  '  to 
run,'  'to  begin,'  &c.,  and  substitute  the  imperfect 
tense.  Thus,  instead  of  saying,  '  I  have  drunk,'  '  he 
has  run,'  '  tliey  have  begiin,'*  they  say,  '  I  have  drank,' 
« he  has  ran,'  =  they  have  began,'  &c.  These  are  minor 
errors,  I  admit ;  still  nice  ears  detect  them."  Owynne. 

—  See  Drink. 


DRt)NK'ARD,  n.  One  addicted  to  drunkenness  ; 
an  intemperate  person ;  a  toper ;  a  sot ;  a  tipler. 

God  will  not  take  the  drunkard's  excuse,  that  he  lias  so 
long  accustomed  himself  to  intemperate  drinking  that  now 
he  cannot  leave  it  otf.  Soaik. 

Disgust  and  despair  follow  the  drunkard  like  his  shadow. 

Wigglesworth. 

DR0NK'EN(drung'kn,  82),29.  a.  {From  drink.  See 
Drink.  —  A.  S.  druncen.'\ 

1.  Intoxicated  with  liquor  ;  inebriated.  "  They 
are  drunken,  but  not  with  wine."      Isa.  xxix.  9. 

Old  SilcuuB,  bloated,  drunken.  LovgJ'ellow. 

2.  Frequently  or  habitually  drunk  ;  sottish. 

Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler?  Shak. 

3.  Saturated  with  moisture.  Spenser. 

4.  Done  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  "A  drunken 
slaughter."  Shak.  **  Di^nken  quarrels."  Swift. 

t  DRUNK'EN-HEAD,  n.     Drunkenness.       Gower. 

DRUNK'EN-LY  (drung'kn-le),  ad.     In  a  drunken 

manner.     "  filthy  and  drunkenly."     Hackluyt. 

DRUNK'EN-NESS  (drung'kn-nes),  n.  [A.  S.drim- 
cennes.'] 

1.  Intoxication;  ebriety;  inebriety. 

The  best  cure  for  drunkenne.ss  is,  while  sober,  to  observe  a 

drunken  man.  (Jliinese  Maxim. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind.  Spenser. 

2.  Habitual  intoxication;  sottishness.  Watts. 

fDRUNK'EN-SHIP,  n.     Drunkenness.  John  Fox. 

t  DRUNK'SHIP,  n.     Drunkenness.  Gower. 

DRU-PA'CEOyS  (dru-pa'shus,  66),  a.  {Bot.)  Ke- 
lating  to,  or  producing,  drupes.  Smart. 

DRtiPE,  n.  [Gr.  &gvi:TTd,  an  over-ripe  olive  ;  &pvn(- 
r^f,  falling  from  the  tree  ;  (5()Sf,  a  tree,  and  iriiTTUi, 
to  fall ;  L.  druppa  ;  Fr.  drupe."]  {Bot.)  A  gen- 
eral name  for  a  one-celled,  one-seeded 
or  two-seeded,  indehiscent  fruit,  consist-  ^^k 
ing  of  a  fleshy,  succulent  exterior,  and  a  ^^m 
hard  stone  in  the  centre,  containing  the  1*^ 
seed,  as  the  peach,  cherry,  plum,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

DRt5'SE,  n.  [Ger.  driise.']  {Mining.)  A  cavity  of 
which  the  mterior  surface  is  lined  with  crystals ; 
a  geode.  Cleaveland. 

DRtJS':5D,a.  Drusy ;  covered  with  minute  crystals. 

DRtJ'^E^,  n.  pi.  The  name  of  a  remarkable  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  the  environs  of  Mt.  Lebanon ; 
—  written  also  Diazes.  P.  Cyc. 

DRtJ'SY,  a.  {Mi7i.)  Abounding,  or  covered,  with 
very  minute  crystals.  Cleaveland. 


DRUX'^Y,  ;  a. 
DRUX'Y,     5  ti 


(Naut.) 
timber. 


Applied  to   decaying 
Mar.  Diet. 


DRY  (dri),  a.  [A.  S.  dri,  drig,  or  dryg\  Dut. 
droog^ 

1.  Free  from  water,  moisture,  or  any  liquid; 
arid  ;  not  wet ;  not  juicy  ;  not  green  ;  not  rainy  ; 
without  tears ;  as,  "Dry  hay";  *' Z)r?/ woodor 
tree  "  ;  '*  Dry  weather  *' ;  "  Dry  eyes." 

2.  Thirsty  ;  wanting  or  craving  drink. 

3.  Not  giving  milk ;  as,  "  A  dry  cow." 

4.  Jejune  ;  barren  ;  destitute  of  ornament ; 
meagre  ;  unembellished  ;  plain  ;  uninteresting. 

It  is  a  dry  fable,  with  little  or  nothing  in  it.       L'Estrange. 

5.  Hard;  keen;  sly;  severe;  sarcastic;  as, 
"  A  rfry  remark  "  ;  "  A  d7y  rub."        Hudibras. 

6.  {Paint.)  Noting  a  harsh  and  formal  out- 
line, and  a  color  deficient  in  mellowness  and 
harmony.  Fairholt. 

7.  {Sculp.)  Used  in  speaking  of  a  work  where- 
in there  is  a  want  of  luxuriousness  and  tender- 
ness in  the  forms.  Brande. 

Dry  goods,  textile  fabrics,  such  as  are  sold  by 
linen  drapers,  mercers,  &c.,in  distinction  from  groce- 
ries. —  Dry  money,  specie ;  real  coin  ;  as,  "  He  paid  a 
hundred  dollars  in  dry  money. ^' — Dry  stone  wall,  a 
stone  wall  built  without  mortar.  —  Dry  wines,  as  op- 
posed to  sweet  wines,  are  those  in  which  the  saccha- 
rine matter  and  the  ferment  are  so  exactly  balanced, 
that  they  have  mutually  decomposed  each  other,  and 
no  sweetness  is  perceptible.  Encyc.  Dora,  Econ. 

DRY,  V,  a.  [A.  S.  drigan,  adrigan,  or  drygan, 
adrygan  ;  Dut.  droogen ;  Ger.  dsrren  ;  Sw.  jfor- 
ka.  —  Gr.  dipoi ;  L.  torreo.}  [i.  dried  ;  pp.  dry- 
ing, DRIED.]  To  free  from  water,  moisture,  or 
any  liquid ;  to  desiccate. 

See,  they  have  caught  the  father  of  the  flock, 

"Who  d]-ies  his  fleece  upon  the  neighboring  rock.  Djijden. 

To  dry  up,  to  make  dry  ;  to  deprive  totally  of  mois- 
ture. "  Their  honorable  men  are  famished,  and  their 
multitude  dried  up  with  thirst."  Is.  v.  13.  "  They 
saw  the  fig-tree  dried  vp  from  the  roots."  Mark.  xi.  20. 


DRY,  V.  n.     1..  To  become  dry  ;    to  lose  moisture. 

The  brook  dried  because  there  had  been  no  rain. 

I  Kings  xvii.  7. 

2.  To  wither,  as  a  limb.  "  Jeroboam's  hand 
dried  up."  l  Kings  xiii.  4. 

DRY" AD,  ?o,  ;  pi.  drv'ad^.  [Gr.  6pvds,  dpvdSos ;  6(,vs, 
a  tree ;  L.  dryas.]  {Mythol.)  An  imaginary 
woodland  female  deity,  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
woods  and  groves  ;  a  wood-nymph.  Milton, 

DRY~MJ^'DR.a,  n.pl.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  Austra- 
lian shrubs,  with  hard,  dry,  evergreen,  beautiful 
leaves  ;  — named  from  J.  Dryander.        P.  Cyc. 

DRY'4S,n. ;  pi.  DRv'A-DE?.  [L.,  from  Gr.  V^f* 
5pua'(iuff.]     Dryad.  —  See  Dryad.        Ainsworth. 

DRY'-BEAT,  v.  a.  To  beat ;  to  strike  lightly.  Shak. 

DRY'-BEAT-EN  (dri'bet-tn),  w.  Severely  beaten  : 
beaten  up  lightly.  Shak. 

DRy'_BEL-LY-A€HE',n.  A  species  of  coMc.Merle. 

DRY'-BLOW,  n.  {Med.)  A  blow  which  neither 
wounds  nor  sheds  blood.  Crabb. 

DRY'-BONED  (-bond),  a.     Having  dry  bones. 

DRY'-CAS-TOR,«.  {Zoijl.)  A  species  of  beaver;  — 
sometimes  called  the  parchmcJit-beaver.  Booth. 

DRY'^R,  n.     See  Drier.  Temple. 

DRY'-EYED  (dil'ld),  a.  Without  having  the  eyes 
suifused  with  tears  ;  without  weeping. 

Sight  BO  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-eyed  belioldi'    Adam  could  not,  but  wept.     Milton. 

t  DRY'-FAT,  n.  A  basket  for  dry  things.  Tarleton. 

DRY'— FOOT,  n.    A  dog  that  pursues  game  by  the 

scent  of  the  foot.  Craig. 

To  draw  dry-foot,  to  pursue  game  as  a  dog,  by  the 

scent  of  the  foot. 

Abound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot  v/qW.  Shak. 

DRY'ING,  It.    Act  of  making  dry  ;  desiccation. 

DRY'ING— OIL,  n.  An  oil,  such  as  linseed  oil, 
which  dries  quickly,  from  having  been  heated 
with  oxide  of  lead;  — used  for  paints.    Brande. 

DRY'ITE,  n.  [Gr.  ^(wg,  an  oak.  Craig."]  {Pal.) 
Fragments  of  petrified  or  fossil  wood,  in  which 
the  structure  of  the  wood  is  recognized.  Craig. 

DRY'LY,  at?.  1.  In  a  diy  manner ;  with  dryness; 
without  moisture. 

Like  one  of  Our  French  withered  pears,  it  looks  ill,  it  eats 
dryly.  Shak. 

2.  Coldly;  frigidly;  without  affection. 

For  virtue  is  but  di-yly  praised,  and  starves.        Dryden. 

3.  Slyly  ;  severely ;  wittily ;  sarcastically. 

4.  Without  embellishment  or  interest ;  unin- 
teresting.    **  Dryly  didactive.*'  Goldsmith. 

DRY'-MEA§-URE  (mezh-ur),  n.  The  measure  of 
dry  goods,  by  the  peck,  bushel,  &c.         Davies. 

DRY'NJgSS,  n.  [A.  S.  drignys.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  dry  or  free  from  moisture  ;  want  of  mois- 
ture; siccity.     "  Z>?'2/ne5s  of  the  soil."   Broione. 

2.  Want  of  embellishment ;  want  of  that  which 
excites  the  interest  or  engages  the  mind  or  the 
passions.  "  Penury  of  fancy,  or  dryness  of  ex- 
pression." Garth. 

3.  Want  of  sensibility  ;  want  of  ardor.  *'  Dry- 
ness of  spirit."  Taylor. 

4.  {Paint.)  A  term  applied  to  a  style  of  paint- 
ing in  which  the  outline  is  harsh  and  formal, 
and  the  color  deficient  in  mellowness  and  har- 
mony. *  Fairholt. 

DRY'— NURSE,  7i.  A  nurse  who  brings  up  and 
feeds  a  child  by  hand,  but  does  not  suckle  it. 

DRY'— NURSE,  V.  a.  To  nurse  without  suckling. 
"  Dry-nursed  by  a  bear."  Hudibras. 

DRY'O-PHITE,  7Z.     [Zord.)  A  kind  of  frog.   Crabb. 

DRY'OS,  n.     {Bot.)  A  kind  of  mistletoe.     Crabb. 

DRY'-POINT,  n.  A  sharp  needle,  with  which  fine 
lines  are  engraved  on  copper-plate.  Crabb. 

DRY'-PdlNT-JNG,  n.  The  grinding  of  needles 
and  table-forks.  WJiately. 

DRY'-ROT,  n.  A  disordered  state  incident  to 
timber,  which,  by  decomposing  the  fibres,  re- 
duces its  substance  to  a  mass  of  dry  dust.  It  is 
called  also  sap-rot ;  and  in  the  United  States  it 
is  vulgarly  cv^Wed  j^oicder-post.  Hamilton. 


mIeN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RtJLE.— 9,  ^,  9,  g,  soft;  jC,  fi,  £,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z;    :^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


DRY-EUB 

DRY'-RUB,  V,  a.  To  make  clean  by  rubbing, 
without  wetting.  Dodsley. 

DRY'-SALT-5R,  n.  1.  A  dealer  in  salted  or  dried 
meats,  and  in  the  materials  used  in  pickling, 
salting,  and  preserving  various  kinds  of  food. 

Brande, 

Almost  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  1  heard  by  accident 
of  a  drj/salter,  who  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  and  a 
large  fortune  from  possessing  a  secret  that  had  enabled  him 
to  send  out  to  the  Indies,  and  other  hot  countries,  beef  and 
pork  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  any  of  the  trade. 
iiir  W.  Fordyce,  1790. 

2.  A  dealer  in  gums,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  min- 
eral colors,  tanning  substances,  artificial  ma- 
niires,  and,  generally,  in  the  chemical  salts  used 
by  dyers  and  manufacturers.  Simmonds. 

DRY'-SALT':e-RY,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  ar- 
ticles kept  by  a  dry-salter.  Ogilvie. 

DRY'-SI-IOD,  u,.     Having  dry  feet. 

The  Lord  shall  shake  his  hand  over  the  river,  and  smite 
it,  and  make  men  go  over  dry-shod.  Isa.  xi.  15. 

DRY'-STOVE,  n.  A  glazed  structure  for  contain- 
ing the  plants  of  dry,  arid  climates ;  such  as 
cactuses,  aloes,  &c.  Brande. 

DRY'-VAT,  n.  A  basket  or  other  vessel  for  hold- 
ing dry  things.  Clarke. 

DU'AD,  n.     The  number  two  ;  duality.       Harris. 

DU'AL,  «.  [Gr.  (5i/o  ;  Ja.  dualis  )  duo,  two.]  Ex- 
pressing the  number  two,  as  the  dual  number 
in  Greek,  a  form  of  the  noun  and  verb  by  which 
two  persons  or  things  are  denoted.      J,  Clarke. 

DU'AL-i^M,  n.  1.  A  system  of  philosophy  which 
refers  all  existence  to  two  ultimate  principles  ; 
the  doctrine  of  two  sovereign  principles,  as 
"Water  and  Night,  Time  and  Necessity,  Good  and 
Evil;  —  especially  the  doctrine  of  two  gods,  one 
good  and  the  other  evil ;  Manicheism.  Brande. 
2.  [Tkeol.)  The  doctrine  that  all  mankind  are 
divided,  in  the  eternal  foreknowledge  of  God, 
and  by  his  arbitrary  decree,  into  two  classes,  — 
the  elect  and  the  reprobate.  Brande. 

DU'AL-iST,  n.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  du- 
alism. Craig. 

DU-AL-IS'TJC,  a.  Relating  to  dualism  or  duali- 
ty.    **  The  dualistic  hypothesis."  Brande. 

Dy-AL'l-TY,  n.     [It.  dualita.l 

1.  The  state  of  being  two  ;  a  binary  number. 
*' A  controversy  concerning  the  dmility  or  unity 
of  wills  in  Christ."  Hales. 

2.  Division  ;  separation.  Davies. 

DU'AI^,  n.  [Gael.  §  Ir.]  A  division  of  a  poem  ;  a 
canto;  a  poem;  a  song.  Ossian.  Burns.  Byron. 

DU'ARjCH-Y,  n.  [Gr.  hbo,  two,  and  ag-)(fi,  govern- 
ment.]    Government  by  two  persons.     Turner. 

DtjB,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  dubhan,  to  strike;  Gael.  ^  Ir. 
rfi*6,  to  dip  or  dub.]  [^.  dubbed;  pp.  dubbing, 

DUBBED.] 

1.  To  tap  with  a  sword  in  conferring  knight- 
hood ;  to  invest  with  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

The  king  stood  up,  under  his  cloth  of  state,  took  the  sword 
from  the  lord  protector,  and  dvbbed  the  lord  mayor  of  lion- 
don  knight.  Hawward, 

2.  To  invest  with  any  kind  of  new  dignity, 
character,  or  title. 

These  demoniacs  let  me  dub 

With  the  name  of  legion  club.  Swift. 

3.  (Carp.)  To  reduce,  cut  down,  or  bring 
to  an  even  surface  by  means  of  an  adze.  Defoe. 

4.  {Masonry.)  To  make  good  the  decayed 
part  of  a' wall  before  painting  it.  Francis. 

jge^  '*  To  dub,  a  word  resting  on  one  of  the  noblest 
usages  of  chivalry,  has  now  something  of  the  ludi- 
crous about  it.'*    Trench. 

DlJBjV.n.  To  make  a  quick  or  brisk  noise.  "Now 
the  drum  dubs.*'  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

dOb,  n.    1.  fAblow;  a  knock;  a  tap.   Hudibras. 

2.  [Celt,  dubh,  a   stream.]     A  small  pool  of 

water;  a  puddle.     [Provincial,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

DUB'BgD,  a.  Blunt;  not  pointed.  [Provincial, 
Eng.]  Todd. 

DIJB'B^R,  n.     1.  One  who  dubs. 

2.  A  leathern  vessel  or  jar  made  of  thin  un- 
tanned  goat-skin,,  and  used  in  India  to  hold  oil, 
ghee,  &c. ;  —  called  also  dupper.        Waterston. 

dOb'B{NG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  striking  in  confer- 
ring some  dignity,  as  knighthood. 
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2.  {Masonry.)  The  process  of  making  good 
or  repairing  the  decayed  part  of  a  wall  before 
pointing  it.  Francis. 

DtJ'BI-ATE,  V.  n.    To  doubt,     [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 

Dy-BI'|;-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  in  doubt ;  un- 
certainty ;  doubtfulness,    [b.]  Wardlaw. 

tDU-BI-6s'!-TY,  M.    A  thing  doubtful.    Srowne. 

DU'BI-OUS,  o.  [L.  dubi'us ;  Jt.duUoso;  Fi.dott- 
teux.l 

1.  Doubtful;  not  settled;  not  determined; 
uncertain.    "  Dubious  questions."        Denham. 

a.  Not  plain ;  not  clear.  Milton. 

The  dark  and  dvbwns  paths  of  bondage.         Melmoih. 

Syn.  —  See  Doubtful. 

DU'BJ-OUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  dubious  manner.  Swift. 

DU'BI-OUS-NESS,  re.  Doubtfulness,  [k.]  Broome. 

DU'BI-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  duUto,  to  doubt.— See 
Doubt.]     Doubtful;  uncertain.  More. 

t  DU'BI-TAN-OY,  ™.    Doubt.  Hammond. 

DU-BJ-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  dubitatio ;  diohito,  to 
doubt.]   Act  of  doubting ;  doubt,  [k.]   Browne. 


Implying,   or   expressing, 
Dr.  Crombie. 


DU'BI-TA-TIVB, 
doubt,     [e,.] 

DU'CAL,  a.  [It.  dv^ak  ;  Port.,  Sp.,  §  Fr.  ducal.] 
Pertaining  to  a  duke  or  to  a  dukedom.  "A 
ducal  coronet."  Johnson. 

DUO'AT,  re.  [It.  ducato  ;  Port.  §  Sp.  ducado  ;  Fr. 
ducat.  —  "It  is  said  they  appeared  earliest  in 
Venice,  and  that  they  bore  the  following  motto  : 
Sit  tibi,  Christe,  datus,  quetn  tu  regis,  iste  Du- 
CATUS, — whence  the  name."  Ogilvie.']  A  coin 
struck  by  a  duhe,  common  in  several  European 
states.  They  are  either  of  silver  or  gold :  average 
value  of  the  former  from  3s.  to  is.  sterling,  and 
of  the  latter  somewhat  over  9s.  Brande. 

DUC-A-t66n',  re.  [It.  ducatone ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  duca- 
ton  ;  —  Dut.  dickaton.']  A  silver  coin  of  Venice 
and  Holland.  The  ducatoon  of  Venice  is  worth 
about  is.  G^d.  sterling,  that  of  Holland  about 
5s.  6d.  P.  Cyc. 

DCrCH'ipSS,  re.  [Fr.  duchesse  ;  due,  a  duke.]  A 
consort,  or  a  widow,  of  a  duke  :  —  also,  a  female 
sovereign  of  a  dukedom.  Todd. 

DUCH'Y,  re.  [Fr.  duche.}  The  territory  of  a  duke  ; 
a  dukedom  ;  as,  "  The  duchy  of  Savoy." 

DUCH'Y-COUET,  n.  A  court  appertaining  to  a 
duchy,  especially  that  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
in  England.  Whishaw. 

DtJCK,  re.     [See  Duck,  «.] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  web-footed  water- 
fowl, of  the  order  Anseres  and  " 
Ajiatidte,     of    many 
species,    some    wild 
and  some  tame  ;  the 
Anas  of  Linnaeus. 

Gray. 

2.  A  quick  decli- 
nation of  the  head, 
resembling  the  ac- 
tion of  a  duck  in  the 
water.  "  Ducks  and  nods."     Milton. 

3.  A  word  of  endearment  or  fondness.  Otway. 
To  make  ducks  and  drakes,  to  throw  any  thing  so  as 

to  imitate  the  motion  of  those  birds  upon  the  water: 
—  to  play  at  duck  and  drake  with  money,  is  to  throw 
it  away  as  boys  tlirow  stones  or  other  things  upon 
the  water  ;  to  squander  it,  spend  it  wastefully,  use- 

Richardson. 


Canvas-back  duck  {Fuligula 
valisiiei'ia). 


DUCK,  n.  [Dut.  doek,  cloth  ;  Ger.  tmh.]  A  linen 
fabric  lighter  and  finer  than  canvas,  used  for 
small  sails,  seamen's  trousers,  &c.     Simmonds. 

D&CK,  v.n.  [A.  S.  gediifian;  Dut.  duiken;  Ger. 
ducken.]     [i.  ducked  ;  pp.  ducking,  ducked.] 

1.  To  dive,  dip,  or  sink  under  water.     "  You 
shall  duck  twice  before  I  help  you."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

In  Tiber  disking  thrice  by  break  of  day.  Dryden. 

2.  To  bow  low;  to  cringe. 

The  learned  pate 
2>ttcks  to  the  golden  fool.  Shak. 

DUCK,  V.  a.  1.  To  put  suddenly  under  water  ;  to 
immerse- 

Being  ofttimes  dmsked  over  head  aad  ears  into  the  sea. 

JIackluj/t. 


DUCTILITY 

2.  To  drop  suddenly,  as  the  head,  after  the 
manner  of  a  duck. 


As  some  raw  youth  in  country  bred 
Will  duck  his  head  aside. 


Swift. 


DUCK'-BILL,  re.  (Zool.)  An  extraordinary  ovo- 
viviparous  animal,  peculiar  to  Australia  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  having  a  beak  like  that  of 
a  duck  engrafted  on  the  head  of  a  quadruped, 
thus  appearing  to  constitute  a  link  between  the 
aquatic  birds  and  the  mammalia ;  —  called  also 
Ornithorhynchus,  mallangong,  tambreet,  and 
water-mole.  —  See  Oknithouhtnchus. 

Waterhouse. 

DtrCK'-BILLED  (-bild),  a.  Having  the  bill  of  a 
duck ;  —  applied  to  the  duck-bill.         Eng,  Cyc. 

DUCKl^E,  n.     1.  One  that  ducks  ;  a  diver.    Ray. 
2.  A  cringer ;  a  fawner.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

DtJCK'-HAWK,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Accipitres  and  family  Falconida  ;  Circm  lerugi- 
nosus ;  —  called  also  moor-buzzard,  marsh-har- 
rier, and  harpy.  Yarrell. 

DUCK'-HUNT-ING,  n.   The  act  of  hunting  ducks. 

DUCK'JNG,  re.  1.  The  act  of  putting  suddenly 
under  water. 

2.  Cringing ;  fawning.  Abp.  Laud. 

DfjCK'ING-STofiL,  re.  A  stool  formerly  used  for 
ducking  scolds;  a  cucking-stool.  —  See  Cuck- 
ing-stool. Addison. 

DUCK'-LEGGED  (diik'Iegd),  a.    Short-legged  like 

a  duck.  Drydeii. 

"Wake  up,  wake  up,  my  duck-legged  man.    0.  W.  Holmes. 

DUCK'LING,  n.     A  young  duck  ;  a  little  duck. 
Amid  the  duckliTtgs  let  her  scatter  corn.  Gay. 

DtJCK'-MEAT,   re.     {Bot.)   A  plant;    duckweed. 

—  See  Duckweed.  Johnson. 

DUC-KOY',  re.  &  V.  a.     See  Decoy.  Ch-ew. 

DtrOK'S'-FOOT  {-i&i),  n.  {Bot.)  A  low,  neat, 
herbaceous  plant,  with  white  flowers  hidden  by 
the  overshadowing  broad  leaves;  May-apple; 
Podophyllum  peltatum.  Loudon. 

DtrCK'-WEED,  re.  {Bot.)  The  common  name'-of 
annual  weeds  of  the  genus  Lemna,  which  float 
on  stagnant  water  ;  —  so  called  because  some 
species  afi'ord  nourishment  to  ducks.     Loudon. 

DUCT,  re.  [L.  ductus,  a  leading ;  dtico,  ductus,  to 
lead.] 

1.  t  Guidance  ;  dii-ection.  "  To  follow  the 
duct  of  the  stars.*  Hammond. 

2.  A  passage  through  which  any  thing  is  con- 
ducted;  —  particularly  a  canal  or  tube  through 
which  fluids  are  conveyed  in  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  animals  or  plants.  Addison. 

DUO'TI-BLE,  a.  [Low  L.  ductabilis.']  That  may 
be  drawn  out;  ductile.  Fuller. 

DUCTILE,  a.  [L.  duetilis  ;  duco,  to  lead  ;  It. 
dutfile;  Sp.  ductil;  Fr.  ductile.] 

1.  Easy  to  be  led  ;  easy  to  be  induced  ;  docile  ; 
yielding ;    complying  ;  tractable. 

Dryden,  whose  genius  was  not  very  fertile  of  merriment, 
nor  aucHte  to  humor,  but  acute,  argumentative,  comprehen- 
sive, and  sublime.  Johnson. 

2.  That  may  be  drawn  out  or  extended  in 
length  ;  —  applied  to  metals.  Bacon. 

3.  Flexible;  pliable.  "-Drecfe'ferind."  Dryden. 
The  ductile  wax  with  busy  hands  I  mould.         Pope. 

Syn.  —  Ductile  signifies  easily  drawn  out;  mallea- 
ble, easily  beaten  out,  or  spread  out  by  beating  ;  pKo- 
hle,  easily  folded  or  bent ;  Jlezible,  easily  bent ;  docile, 
easily  taught ;  tractable,  easily  managed  or  governed. 

—  See  Flexible. 

DtJO'TJLE-LY,  ad.     In  a  ductile  manner. 

DUC'TILE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  duc- 
tile-, ductility.  Donne. 

DfJC-TJ-LIM'5-T^;R,  re.  [Eng.  ductility  and  Gr. 
filrpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  showing 
with  precision  the  ductility  of  metals.  Hamilton. 

DUC-TIL'I-TY,  re.  [It.  duttiliti.;  Sp.  ductilidad ; 
Fr.  duciilite.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  ductile ;  the  property 
possessed  by  certain  bodies,  particularly  met- 
als, which  renders  them  capable  of  being  drawn 
out  or  extended  in  length  without  any  separa- 
tion of  their  parts. 

2.  Tractableness ;  docility.  Burke. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  \J,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  PAR,  fAsT,  FALL,  ;    nfilR,  HER; 
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t  DCc'TION,  n.  [L.  ductio  ;  duco,  to  lead.]  Guid- 
ance ;  a  leading.  Feltham. 

tDUCT'UEE  (dukt'yur),».  Direction;  guidance. 
"  The  ducture  of  common  reason."  South. 

DUD,  ».  [Gael.  §  Ir.  dvd  ;  Dut.  tod.']  A  rag  ;  a  tat- 
ter ;  —  commonly  used  in  the  plural  in  the  sense 
of  rags,  or  tattered  garments.  Jamieson. 

dCd'DPK,  v.  n.  To  dodder  or  totter  j  to  tremhle. 
"  I  dudder  and  shake  like  an  aspen  leaf,  every 
joint  of  me."  —  See  Dodder.  Ford. 

DUD'D^R,  V.  a.  To  deafen  with  noise  ;  to  render 
the  head  confused.     [Local,  Eng.]       Jennings. 

DUD'D5-RY,  n.  A  place  where  rags  are  kept  for 
sale.        '  Gent.  Mag.    Grose. 

DUD't^EON  (dud'jun),  n.  1.  [W.  bidogan  ;  Gael. 
biodig',  a  dagger,  and  dudgeon.  —  W.  dygen, 
malice  ;  dig,  diijter,  anger.  —  Ger.  dege?i,  a 
sword.]  A  small  dagger  :  —  a  handle  to  a  dag- 
„QY.  S/ia/c. 

2.  Anger ;  ill-will ;  quarrelsomeness ;  resent- 
ment ;  indignation. 

The  cuckoo  took  thia  a  little  in  dudgeon.     V Estrange. 

US'  Bishop  Wilkins  defines  dndgeon-iaggev,  "  a 
small  Bword  whose  handle  is  the  ruotof  thebox  "  ;  and 
Nares  defines  dudgeon, "  a  peculiar  kind  of  handle  to 
a  dagger  "  ;  and  he  says  "  dudgeon  seems  afterwards 
to  have  been  used  for  brevity's  sake,  instead  of  dud- 
geon-dagger." Batler  says  of  his  hero's  dagger,  that 
"  It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon; 
Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging." 
—  "  To  talce  in  dudgeon,  to  take  in  bad  part,  to  be  dis- 
please.l  at.  —  "  Some  derive  [this  phrase]  from  dud- 
geon, a  dagger,  g.  iJ.  to  resent  a  thing  bo  ill,  as  to  draw 
the  sword  to  be  revenged ;  others  from  A.  S.  dolg,  a 
wound,  and  that  from  L.  dolendo,  grieving,  }.  d.  to 
bear  an  injury  impatiently."    Bailey. 

DtJD'pEQN-DAG'efR,  «.  A  short  sword.  —  See 
Dudgeon. 

Their  2eal  and  dudgeon-daggers.  Beau.  Br  FL 

DUD'LPY-LIME'STONE,  n.  {Geol.)  A  calcare- 
ous deposit  helonging  to  the  Silurian  system, 
occurring  near  Dudley,  Eng.  P.  Cyc. 

DUD'MAN, ».  [See  Dud.]  A  scarecrow.  [R.]BaJfcy. 

DUE  (du),  a.  [L.  debeo,  debitus;  It.  dovere,  do- 
vvto ;  Sp.  deber  ;  Fr.  dti,  past  part,  of  deooir,  to 
owe.] 

1.  Owed  ;  that  ought  to  he  paid  or  done. 

There  is  a  respect  dim  to  mankind  which  should  incline 
even  the  wisest  of  men  to  follow  innocent  customs.       Watts. 

Mirth  and  cheerfulness  are  but  tlie  due  reward  of  inno- 
cence of  life.  ■"<"■«• 

2.  That  ought  to  arrive  or  to  have  arrived ; 
as,  "  The  vessel  is  now  due,  or  has  been  long 

3.  Proper;  fit;  appropriate;  befitting;  be- 
coming ;  suitable.  "  A  due  sense  of  the  vanity 
of  earthly  satisfactions."  Atterburg. 

4.  Seasonable ;  exact ;  without  deviation. 
"  Beating  the  ground  in  so  due  time."     Sidney. 

5.  Owing  to ;  occasioned  by.  Boyle. 
,0®-  "  Proper,  but  not  usual."  Johnson.  —  "  In  such 

sentences  as,  '  Tlie  money  is  owing, 
the  ignorance  of  the  scholars, ' 
undoubtedly,  misapplied."     " 

DUE  (du),  ad.  Exactly ;  directly ;  duly.  "The 
course  is  due  east."  Johnson. 

DUE  (dil),  n.    1.  That  which  is  owed;  that  which 
any  one  has  a  right  to  demand,  claim,  or  pos- 
sess ;  'that  which  can  justly  be  required ;  debt. 
The  due  of  honor  in  no  point  omit.  Shah. 

2.  Right ;  just  title  ;  lawful  claim. 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit,  by  due. 
And  by  command  of  heaven's  all-powerful  King, 
I  keep.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Debt. 

t  DUE  (du),  V.  a.    To  invest ;  to  endue.        Shak. 

DUB'— BILLi  n.  An  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  in 
writing,  differing  from  a  promissory  note  in  not 
being  payable  to  order  or  transferable  by  mere 
indorsement.  Bouvier. 

DUE'— DIS-TANT,  a.  Placed  at  a  proper  distance. 
A  seat  soft-spread  with  furry  spoils  prepare, 
Due-distant,  for  us  both  to  speak  and  hear.  Pope. 

+  DUE'FT^L  (du'fttl),  a.  Fit ;  becoming ;  proper. 
"  Their  rf«e/«/ service."  Spenser. 

DiT'EL  »  [L-  duellum,  from  duo,  two,  —  old  form 
oi  bellum,  via-r  ;  It.  §  Port,  duello;  Sp.  duelo- 
Fr  dueli  A  combat  between  two;— partieu- 


It  was  due  to 
&c.,  both  words  are, 
Oraliam. 
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larly,  a  combat  with  deadly  weapons  between 
two  individuals,  at  an  appointed  time  and  place, 
for  the  settlement  of  some  private  difference. 

If  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel  between  two  cham- 
pions. Bacon. 

The  practice  of  the  dxiel^  aa  a  private  mode,  recognized 
only  by  custom,  of  deciding  private  dilfcrences,  seems  to  be 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  Brande. 

DU'jpL,  V.  n.     To  fight  a  duel  or  a  single  combat. 
Wc  come  hither  not  to  cavil,  but  to  duel.  Bacon. 

DU'JJL,  V*  a.     To  attack  or  fight  with  singly. 

"Who,  single  combatant, 
Duelled  their  armies  ranked  in  proud  array.       Milton. 

DU'?L-L]^R,  ■«.     A  duellist,     [k.]  Fuller. 

DU'ipL-LING,  n.  The  act  or  the  custom  of  fight- 
ing duels. 

Shakspeare,  in  As  You  Like  It,  has  rallied  the  mode  of 
formal  uuellmg,  then  so  prevalent,  with  the  highest  humor 
and  address.  Warburton. 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  murderous  practice  of  duelling 
should  continue  so  long  in  vogue.  Franklin. 

Duelling  was  then  [1822],  as  now,  an  absurd  and  shocking 
remedy  for  private  insult.  Lord  Cockbum. 

DU'EL-LIST,  ft.     One  who  fights  duels. 

He  fights  as  you  sing,  keeps  time,  distance,  and  proportion 
—  the  very  butcher  of  a  si^  button,  a  duellist,  a  dueUist.  Shak^ 

f  DU-EL'Lo,  n.  [It.,  a  duel.']  The  practice  of 
duelling,  or  the  code  of  laws  and  rules  which 
relate  to  it.  "  He  cannot  by  the,  duello  avoid 
it."  Shak. 

Dlf-EL' LUMy  n,  [L.]  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  single 
combat  between  two,  to  prove  the  truth  in  a 
suit;  the  one  who  overcame  being  considered 
as  having  proved  his  case.  Burrill. 

fDUE'N^SS  (du'nes),  ?i.  [See  Dub.]  State  of 
being  due.  "  That  dueness^  that  debt.  '  Goodwin. 

DU-EN'NA,  n- ;  pL  uu-Eh'na^.  [Sp.  duena^  from 
L.  domina,  the  mistress  of  a  family.] 

1.  The  chief  lady  in  waiting  on  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  Brande. 

2.  An  elderly  woman  holding  a  middle  situa- 
tion between  a  governess  and  a  companion,  and 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  younger  fem.ale 
members  of  a  gentleman's  or  nobleman's  family 
in  Spain  or  Portugal.  Brande. 

3.  Any  old  woman  kept  to  guard  a  younger. 
*' I  bribed  her  duenna."  Arhuthnot. 

DU-ET',        }  yj^    [•it_  duetto,  {rom'L.duo,  two,]    A 

DU-ET'TO,  )  piece    of    music  composed  for  two 

Voices  or  for  two  instruments.  Moore. 

DUF'rpL,  }  n.   [**  From  Duffel,  a  town  in  France 
DUF'FLE,  )  [Belgium]."     Booth.  —  Dut, 


A   stout  milled  flannel   with   a  thick    nap 
frieze. 

Of  waistcoats  Harry  has  no  lack, 

Good  diiffle  gray  and  flannel  fine.  Wordswo 

D&F'F^R,  n.     1.  A  hawker  of  smuggled  goods,  or 

of  linen  and  silk.  Smart. 

2.    A    pedler; — applied    to    one   who    sells 

women's  clothes.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliioell. 

DUG,  n.  [Icel.  deggia,  to  give  suck.  Lye. 
Richardson  s,VigQQ&\.s  its  alliance  to  tug.  —  See 
Tug.]  a  pap  ;  a  nipple  ;  a  teat;  the  breast;  — 
now  used  only  of  beasts,  or  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt when  applied  to  the  human  female. 

As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle  babe 

Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips.  Shak. 

Milks  twice  an  hour,  and  drains  the  famished  dams, 
"Whose  empty  dug$  in  vain  attract  the  lambs.  Beattie, 

DUG,  i,  &p.  from  dig.     See  Dig. 

DU-gSng',  n.    (ZosL)  An  herbivorous  mammal 
of  the  East  In-  -     .___ 

dian  seas,  inter- 
mediate between 
the  Cetacea  and 
the  Pachyder- 
mata,  having  an 
elongated  body,  Dugong. 

with  flippers  near  the  head,  and  terminated  by 
a  crescent-shaped  tail.  Van  D&r  Hoeven. 

j^=  The  Indian  dugong  resembles,  in  general  form, 
the  manatee.  It  lives  in  shallow  waters  on  the  sea- 
coasts  and  subsists  on  algae  and  fuel.    Baird. 

DtJG'OUT,  71.     A  boat  or  canoe  formed  by  the  ex- 
cavation of  a  large  log.  [Western  States.]  Flint. 

DUKE,  n.     [L.  dux,  a  leader ;  duco,  to  lead  ;  It. 
duca ;  Port.  5f  Sp.  duqtie  ;  Fr.  due."] 
1.  A  leader  ;  a  chief. 

"When  as  the  Trojan  duke  did  her  forsake.        Hofringlon. 
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2.  In  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  highest  order 
of  nobility,  being  next,  in  rank,  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  as,  "  The  Diike  of  Argyle.**    Smart. 

3.  In  some  countries  of  Europe,  a  sovereign 
prince ;  as,  "  The  Duke  of  Modena." 

To  dine  with  Duke  Hwmphrey,  to  have  no  dinner 
at  all.  HaUiwGll. 

Syu.  — See  Monarch. 

DUKE'DOM,  n.  The  seigniory,  Jurisdiction,  pos- 
sessions, title,  or  quality  of  a  duke  ;  a  duchy. 

Our  fatal  dukedom  to  your  dukedom  bound.       Drayton. 

DUKE'LJNG,  n.  An  inferior  or  subordinate  duke. 
"  The  dukeli7igs  and  these  fellows."  [r.]    Ford. 

DUL-CA-MA'RA  [dul-k9-ma'r9,  Sm.Brande;  dul- 
kSm'^-rgi,  C.  -O.],  n.  [L.  dulcis,  sweet,  and 
amarus,  bitter.]  (Bot.)  Woody  nightshade,  or 
bitter-sweet;  Solanum  dulcamara;  —  so  called 
because  the  roots  and  stalks,  on  being  chewed, 
produce  a  sensation  of  bitterness,  which  is  soon 
succeeded  by  a  degree  of  sweetness.   E^ig.  Cyc. 

f  DULCE,i'.a.  To  make  sweet;  to  sweeten.  JVor^A. 

DUL'C^T,  a.  [L.  dulcls,  sweet;  It.  dolce  ;  Sp. 
dulce;  Fr.  doux."] 

1.  Sweet  to  the  taste  ;  luscious.  "  Dulcet 
water."  Haioes.     "Dulcet  creams."     Milton. 

2.  Sweet  to  the  ear ;  pleasing  to  any  of  the 
senses  or  to  the  mind.  '■'■Dulcet  symphonies." 
Milton.     "  Dulcet  philosophy."    B.  Jonson. 

DUL-CJ-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  dulcis,  sweet,  and 
facioj  to  make.]  The  act  of  sweetening ;  the 
act  of  freeing  from  acidity,  saltnes's,  or  acri- 
mony. Boyle. 

DUL-CiF'LU-OUS,  a.  [L.  dulcis,  sweet,  and^wo, 
to  flow.]     Flowing  sweetly.  Clarke. 

DUL'CI-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  dulcis,  sweet,  and  /acjo,  to 
make;  JX.  dulcificare '^  S^.  dulcijicar ;  Yi.dulci- 
Jler.]  [i.  DULCIFIED ;  pp.  dulcifying,  dulci- 
fied.] To  sweeten  ;  to  free  from  acidity,  salt- 
ness,  or  acrimony.  Arbuthnot. 

DyL-CrL'0-Q.UY,  n.  [L.  dulcis,  sweet,  and  loquor^ 
to  speak.]  A  soft  manner  of  speaking.  Maunder. 

Dt?L'Cr-M]g;R,  n.  [It.  dolcimello  ;  dolce,  sweet,  from 
L.  dulcis.  Skinner.']  A  name  given  by  the 
translators  of  the  Bible  to  an  ancient  musical 
instrument  mentioned  in  Dan.  iii.  5  ;  its  precise 
nature  and  shape  are  unknown.  — The  name  is 
now  given  to  an  instrument  strung  with  brass 
wires,  and  struck  with  little  sticks  held  in  the 
hands  of  the  performer. 


It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 
And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 


Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

t  DUL'CJ-NESS,  n.     [L.  dulcis. 
ness  ;  easiness  of  temper. 


Coleridge. 

sweet.]     Sweet- 
Bacon. 


t  DUL'CI-TUDE,  -lb.    [L.  d%ilcitudo ;  dulcis,  sweet.] 

Cockeram. 


Sweetness.        L.  Addison. 

.     [L.   dulcorOy   dulcorat'us ; 

To  sweeten  ;  to  free  from 

Wiseman. 

Act  of  making  sweet;  a 
Bacon. 


A  peg  of  wood  which  joins  the 
fellies  that  form  the  round  of  a 
Crabb. 


Sweetness. 

fDUL'COR,  n.     [L.] 

DUL'Cp-IlATEr  V.   a. 
dulcor,  sweetness.] 
acrimony,     [ll.] 

dOL-CO-RA'TION,  n. 

sweetening,     [r.] 

DUL'^D^E,  n. 

ends    of  six 

wheel  of  a  gun  carriage. 

DU'LT-A  [du'le-?,  TK  P.  Sm.  C],  n.  [Gr.SovXda, 
servitude.]  An  inferior  worship  or  adoration, 
as  that  of  saints,  in  distinction  from  latria. — 
See  Latria.  Stilling  fleet. 

DULL,  a.  [Goth.  d'Gols ;  A.  S.  dol,  dull,  foolish  ; 
dwelian,  to  thicken,  to  err.  Tooke.  —  Dut.  dol, 
mad,  frantic  ;  Ger.  toll ;  Gael.  §  Ir.  dur.  —  See 
Dolt.] 

1.  Slow  of  understanding;  stupid;  doltish; 
blockish;  unintelligent;  indocile  ;  simple;  fool- 
ish; stolid.     "My  ^vits  are  so  dull."         Goicer. 

2.  Wanting  sensibility  or  keenness ;  not 
quick. 

This  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull 
of  hearing.  JUatt.  xm.  lo. 

3.  Not  having  a  thin  edge  ;  not  sharp,  as  a 
knife  or  other  instrument ;  blunt;  obtuse. 

Meeting  with  Time,  slack  thing,  said  I, 

Thy  scythe  is  dull;  whet  it,  for  shame.  Herbert. 

4.  Sad;  melancholy;  depressing;  dismal. 


mIeN,  SfR;    m6vE,  nor,  son;   bull,  BiJR,  RtLE.  — 9,  ^,  9,  g,  soft;  jC,  jG,  e,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z  ;  :^  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 
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Fl^,  fly,  profane  foga,  far  hence  fly  away; 

Taint  not  the  pnre  streams  of  the  springing  day 

with  your  duU  influence.  Crashaw. 

5.  Not  bright  or  clear;  dim;  as,  "A  dull 
eye";  "  Adull&re"  ;  "  A  rf?(W  mirror  "  ;  "Dull 
weather." 

6.  Drowsy;  sleepy;  lifeless.  Johnson. 

7.  Wearisome  ;  tedious  ;  not  pleasant ;  not 
delightful.  "To  make  dictionaries  is  dull 
work."  Johnson. 

8.  Gross;  insensible.  "The  dull  earth."  Shak. 

9.  Slow  of  motion;  heavy;  sluggish.  "The 
waters  waxed  dull."  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  Lifeless,  Simple,  Slow. 

DULL,  r.  a.  [t.  dulled  ;  pp.  dulling,  dulled.] 

1.  To  stupefy ;  to  deaden,  as  the  mental  fac- 
ulties ;  to  weaken  the  power  of. 

Nothing  hath  more  dvlled  the  wits,  or  taken  away  the  will 
of  children  from  learning,  than  care  in  making  of  Latin. 

Ascham. 

2.  To  blunt ;  to  make  d«ll  or  obtuse. 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.  ShaT:. 

3.  To  sadden  ;  to  make  melancholy. 

The  nobles  and  the  people  are  all  dulled 

With  tills  usurping  king.  Beau,  fy  Fl. 

4.  To  sully  ;  to  tarnish.  "  The  breath  dulls 
the  mirror."  Bacon. 

5.  To  spend  listlessly  ;  to  pass  idly. 

Dull  not  away  tliy  days  in  slothful  supinity.  Brovme. 
DULL,  V.  n.     To  become  dull  or  stupid. 

I  dull  under  your  discipline.  Chaucer. 

DtJL'LARD,  re.     A  blockhead;  a  dolt.  Shak. 

DUL'LARD,  a.  Doltish;  stupid;  dull-brained. 
"  My  dullard  head."  Bp.  Hall. 

Dt}L'LARD-I§M,  re.     Stupidity,     [u.]      Maunder. 

DULL'-BRAINED  (dul'brand),  a.  Wanting  activi- 
ty of  mind;  stupid;  foolish;  doltish.         Shak. 

DULL'-BEoWeD  (dul'broiid),  a.  Having  a  gloomy 
look  or  brow.    "  Dull-browed  Sorrow."   Quarles. 

DIJLL'-DIS-PO^ED'  (dul'dis-pozd'),  a.  Inclined  to 
sadness  ;  melancholy.  B.  Jonson. 

DtJLL'^D  (dfil'led),  ^.  a.   i.  &  p.  from  dull. 

DULL'^E,  a.     He  who,  or  that  which,  makes  dull. 

DULL'-EYED  (diirid),  a.  Having  dull  eyes,  or  a 
sad  look.     "  Dull-eyed  Melancholy."  Shak. 

DULL'— HEAD,  n.  A  stupid  person  ;  a  blockhead; 
a  dullard.  Ascham. 

DULL'-SiGHT-RD  (diil'sit-ed),  a.  Having  poor 
sight ;  purblind.  Huloet. 

DtJLL'-WIT-TIJD,  a.  Having  a  dull  wit ;  stupid ; 
heavy;  dull-brained.  Huloet. 

DUL'LY,  ad.     In  a  dull  manner. 

Supinely  calm  and  dully  innocent.  Lyitleion. 

DUL'NpsS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  dull ;  want 
of  quick  perception ;  slowness  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  stupidity  ;  indocility. 

Nor  is  the  dulness  of  the  scholar  to  extinguish,  but  rather 
to  inflame,  the  charity  of  the  teacher.  South. 

2.  Bluntness,  as  of  a  cutting  instrument; 
want  of  a  fine  edge  or  sharpness.  Johnson. 

3.  Dimness ;  want  of  lustre.  Johnson. 

4.  Drowsiness ;  inclination  to  sleep. 

Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep.    'Tis  a  good  dulness, 

And  give  it  way.  Shak. 

5.  Sluggishness  of  motion.  Johnson. 

DU-L6c'RA-CY,  re.  [Gr.  6ov?.oi,  a  slave,  and  Kpdros, 
power  ;  xpar/w,  to  be  strong.]  A  government  of 
slaves  ;  a  government  in  which  slaves  and  base 
people  hold  the  reins  of  power,     [r.]       Bailey. 

dOlSE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  algee  or  sea-weed 
of  a  reddish-brown  color,  which  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  is  eaten  ;  the  true  dulse  is  Halyme- 
nia  edulis,  the  common  dulse  Halymenia  pal- 
mata.  Loudon. 

There,  with  its  waving  blade  of  green. 
The  sea-flog  streams  through  the  silent  water, 

Aud  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse  is  seen 
To  blush,  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter.  Percival. 

DU'LY,  ad.  [From  due.']  In  a  due  manner ;  prop- 
erly ;  fitly;  exactly;  regularly. 

Seldom  attended  church,  't  was  such  a  busy  life, 

But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife.  Pope. 

DU'MA-SlNE,  n.  [Gr.  5f6m,  to  steep.]  [Chem.)  An 
empyreumatic  oil,  obtained  by  rectifying  ace- 
tone derived  from  the  acetates.  Hohlyn. 
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DUMB  (dum),  a.  [Goth,  dumhs  ;  A.  S.  dumb  ;  Dut. 
dom\  Dan.  dum;  Sw.  dumb.  —  Heb.  n'^?D^'7» 
from  the  obsolete  root  6^^,  to  be  dumb.] 

1.  Unable  to  speak ;  destitute  of  the  power 
of  speech ;  speechless  ;  mute. 

Better  is  a  dumb  mouth  than  a  brainless  skull.      Skelton. 

The  multitude  wondered,  when  they  saw  the  duutb  speak 

and  the  blind  see.  Matt.  xv.  31. 

2.  Silent ;  holding  peace ;  not  speaking. 

I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it. 

I^s.  xxxix.  y. 

3.  Not  using  words,  or  speech.  "  A  dumb 
show."  Shak.  "  Dum-b  signs."  Dryden.  ^^  Dumb 
eloquence."  Roscommon. 

Syn.  —  He  is  dumb  or  speechless  who  cannot  speak ; 
he  is  silent  who  does  not  speak ;  he  is  mute  whose 
silence  is  compulsory.  Persons  are  culled  dumb  who 
are  so  from  birth.  Eastern  slaves  whose  tongues 
have  been  cut  out,  are  called  mutes. 

DUMB  (dum),  V.  a.  To  silence  ;  to  cause  to  be  si- 
lent.    "  Deep  clerks  she  dumbs."    [r.]     Shak. 

DUMB'— BELL,  n.  A  short  bar  of  iron  with  a 
knob  at  each  end,  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and 
swung  to  and  fro  for  exercise.  Crabb. 

DUMB'-DIS-COUR'SIVE,  a.  Silently  pleading. 
"  A  dmnb-discoursive  devil."  Shak. 

DUMB'LY  (diSm'le),  ad.     Mutely ;  silently.  Sliak. 

DUMB'N^SS  (diim'nes),  re.     [A.  S.  dumnys.} 

1.  The  state  of  being  dumb ;  incapacity  to 
speak  ;  inability  to  utter  articulate  sounds ; 
aphonia.  Farmer. 

2.  Silence;  omission  or  refusal  of  speech; 
muteness. 

My  downcast  eyes 
And  guilty  dumbness  witnessed  my  surprise.      Dryden. 

DUMB'-SHOW  (diim'sho),  re.  A  tale  or  a  scene 
exhibited  by  signs,  without  language  or  words ; 
a  pantomime.  Shak. 

DCfMB'-WAIT-?R,  n.  A  sliding  platform  in  a 
closet  used  for  conveying  food,  &c.,  from  one 
story  to  another.  IV".  Ency. 

DUM'FbUND,  V.  a.  To  confuse  ;  to  strike  dumb. 
"To  liave  (hwibfounded  the  justice."  Spectator. 
Like  an  aspen  leaf  shaking,  dumfounded  and  quaking, 

I  stood  all  aghast.  Horace  Smith. 

DUM-FOUND'eE,  D.n.   To  dumfound.  [r.]  Sioift. 

DUM'MA-DOR,  re.  {Ent.)  A  kind  of  beetle;  the 
common  cockchafer;    Melolontha   vulgaris;  — 

■  called  also  dor,  and  May-bug.  Farm.  Ency. 

tDUM'M^E-ER,  ».  One  who  pretends  to  be 
dumb  ;  one  who  feigns  dumbness.  Bitrton. 

DUM'MY,  re.    1.  One  who  is  dumb. 

Speak!  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy.    H.  Smith. 

2.  The  hand  which   is   dealt  to    the  vacant 

■  place,  or  which  represents  a  player,  when  only 
three  perisons  play  at  whist.  Todd. 

DU-MOSE',  a.  [L.  dumosus,  dumus,  a  bush.] 
\Bot.)  Having  a  compact,  bushy  form.  P.  Cye. 

DU'MOUS,  u..     {Bot.)  Same  as  Dumose.    Clarke. 

DUMP,  V.  a.  [Perhaps  allied  to  Dut.  dompelen,  to 
plunge,  dip  ;  Ger.  dumpeln,  to  heave  and  set.] 
To  unload,  as  wood,  coal,  &c.,  from  a  cart  by 
tilting  it  up.     [Colloquial,  XJ.  S.]  Bartlett. 

dOmp,  re.  [Dut.  ifojre,  dull,  blunt,  stupid;  Ger. 
dumm.  —  Allied  to  dumb.   Skinner.] 

1.  Sorrow  ;  melancholy  ;  sadness  ;  sulkiness ; 
—  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

He  's  In  a  deep  dump  now.  Benu.  S;  Fl. 

Some  of  our  poor  families  have  fallen  into  such  dumps. 

Sir  T.  More. 

2.  A  doleful  tune  or  ditty.  Shak.     Gay. 

3.  Any  tune  or  ditty. 

Play  me  some  merry  dump  to  comfort  me.  Shah. 

4.  A  clumsy,  leaden  counter  used  by  boys  at 
chuck-farthing.  Smart. 

To  be  in  the  dumps,  to  be  sulky,  dejected,  or  gloomy. 

DUMP'ISH,  a.  Sad;  melancholy;  dejected.  "A 
dead,  dumpish,  and  sour  life."  Herbert. 

DUMP'ISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  moping,  melancholy 
way  ;  dejectedly.  Bp.  Hall. 

DUMP'rSH-NESS,  ».  The  state  of  being  dump- 
ish ;  sadness  ;  melancholy.  "  Ihimpishness  of 
mind  and  inward  sighing."  Hall. 
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D&MP'LJNG,  re.  ["  From  dump."  Johnson.  "  Per- 
haps the  dim.  of  dump."  Ricliardson.]  A 
small  round  mass  of  paste  or  dough,  boiled, 
often  enclosing  slices  of  apple.  Dryden. 

DUMPS,  re.  pi.    A  fit  of  melancholy.  —  See  Dump. 
DUM'PY,  a.    1.  Sullen ;  sulky.  Brockett. 

2.  Short  and  thick.  HaUiwell. 

Her  stature  tall  —  I  hate  a  dumpy  woman. 


DU'Mys,re.  [L.,ffifesA.]  (Bo<.)  A  low  and  much- 
branched  shrub.  Brande. 

DUN,  a.    1.  Of  a  dark  color  partaking  of  brown 

and  black ;  of  fulvous  brown.  Newton. 

2.  Dark ;  gloomy ;  obscure. 


Satan  there 
Coasting  the  wall  of  heaven  on  this  side 
In  tile  dun  air  sublime. 


Milton. 


DUN,  U.  u.    [i.  DUNNED  ;  pp.  DUNNING,  DUNNED.] 

[A.  S.  dynan,  to  clamor,  to  din.  Skinner. 
Tooke.  —  It  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  one  Joe 
Dun,  an  active  and  dexterous  baihff  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  It  became  a  proverb  when  a 
man  refused  to  pay  his  debts,  "  Why  don't  you 
dun  him  "  ?  that  is,  "  Why  don't  you  send  Dun 
to  arrest  him  ?  "  Notes  S;  Queries.]  To  solicit 
or  ask  with  importunity,  as  for  a  debt. 

I  shall  be  dunning  thee  every  day.  Bacon. 

DIJN,  0.  a.  To  cure,  as  fish,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, so  as  to  impart  a  dun  color.  Bartlett. 

DUN,  re.  1.  A'  clamorous,  importunate  creditor. 
"  Some  rascally  dun."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  demand  for  a  debt. 

3.  [A.  S.  dmi,  dune.  —  See  Down,  and  Dune.] 
An  eminence  ;  a  mound;  a  bank.         Johnson. 

DtJN'BIRD,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  duck  ;  the 
pochard  ;  Fuligula  ferina.  Yarrell. 

DUNCE,  n.  ["The  word  (as  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Tooke  and  Mr.  Todd)  was  first  introduced  by 
the  Thomists  or  disciples  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
in  contempt  towards  their  antagonists  the  Sco- 
tists,  or  disciples  of  [Duns  Scotus  or]  John  Scott 
oiDuns.  Dunce's  disciples,  Fhineemen,  Dunces." 
Richardson.]  A  foolish  person  ;  a  thickskull ; 
a  dolt ;  a  simpleton  ;  a  blockhead. 

In  school  divinity  as  able 

As  he  that  bight  irrefragable; 

A  second  Thomas,  or,  at  once 

To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce.  Hudibraa. 

JS£S^  "  At  the  revival  of  learning,  some  still  clung 
to  these  schoolmen,  and  to  one  in  particular,  lyuns 
Scotus,  tlie  great  teacher  of  the  Franciscan  order  ;  and 
many  times  an  adherent  of  the  old  learning  would 
seek  to  strengthen  his  position  by  an  appeal  to  its 
great  doctor,  familiarly  called  Duns;  while  the  others 
would  contemptuously  rejoin,  '  O,  you  are  a  Duns- 
man,'  or,  more  briefly,  *  You  are  a  Duns,'  or,  *  This 
is  a  piece  of  duneery ; '  and,  inasmuch  as  the  new 
learning  was  ever  enlisting  more  and  more  of  the 
genius  and  scholarship  of  the  age  on  its  side,  the  title 
became  more  and  more  a  term  of  scorn.  .  .  .  And 
thus,  from  that  long  extinct  conflict  between  the  old 
and  the  new  learning,  that  strife  between  the  mediae- 
val and  the  modern  theology,  we  inherit  the  words 
dunce  and  duneery."      Trench, 

Milton. 
As  though  we  were  in  a  school  of  dmicery,  and  not  in  a 
discourse  of  pleasure.  Sir  T.  Smith, 

DUN'CI-FY,  V.  a.    To  make  a  dunce.  Warburton. 

DUN'CISH-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  a  dunce; 
folly ;  dulness  ;  duneery.  West.  Rev. 

DUN'D^R,  re.  The  lees  of  cane-juice  ;  —  fer- 
mented and  used  in  the  West  jfndies  in  tha 
manufacture  of  rum.  IF.  Ency. 

DUN'D(;E-HEAD,  re.  ["  Perhaps  from  Dut.  don- 
deren,  to  thunder ;  stupefied,  stupid  with  din  or 
noise."  Richardson.]  A  stupid  fellow ;  a  block- 
head; a  dolt;  a  dunce.  "Numskulls,  doddy- 
poles,  and  dunderheads."  Sterne. 

DtJN'DfR-PATE,  re.    A  dunderhead.  Craig. 

DCrN'Di-VipR,  n.  (OrniiA.)  A  species  of  duck; 
the  goosander ;  Mergus  merganser,  or  Mergus 
castor,  Yarrell. 

DUNE,  re.     [A.  S.  dun,  dune.  —  See  Down.] 

1.  A  low  hill  of  blown  or  movable  sand ;  a 
down.  Lyell. 

Till  the  sand  was  blown  and  sifted 
Like  great  snowdrifts  o'er  the  landscape, 
Heaping  all  the  shore  with  sand  dunes. 
Sandhills  of  the  Napou  Wudjoo.  Longfellow. 

2.  A  circular  building  with  a  hemispherical 


D&N'C^-RY,  re.    Dulness ;  stupidity. 
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or  conical  roof  formed  of  rough  stones  without 
cement.  Britlon. 

DiJN'Ftsu,  n.  Cod-fish  cured  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, and  so  named  from  its  color.  Bartlett. 

DUN'-FLY,  «.     A  species  of  fly.  Walton. 

DUNG,  n.  [A.  S.  dung,  dincg  ;  Ger.  dung,  dUnger ; 
Dan.  dynd,  mud,  mire  ;  Sw.  dgnga.]  The  excre- 
ment of  animals,  used  as  manure.  Bacon. 

DCnG,  1).  a.     [A.  S.  dyngan  ;  Ger.  dangen.'] 

1.  To  manure  with  dung.  Bacon. 

2.  ( Calico-printing.)     To  immerse  in  a  bath 
of  cow-dung  and  warm  water,  Ure. 

DUNG,  V.  n.     To  void  excrement.  Swift. 

DUNG'— CART,  n.  A  cart  for  carrying  dung.  Ash. 

DUNGED,  p.  u,.  from  dung.     Covered  with  dung. 

DUN'pEON  (dun'jun),  n.  [Fr.  dongeon,  or  donjon. 
—  See  DoNJON.j  A  strong,  close,  dark  prison, 
or  dark  room  in  a  prison,  usually  under  ground. 
"  In  a  dungeon  deep."  i^penser. 

DUN'pEON,  V.  a.  To  shut  up  or  to  immure,  as  in 
a  dungeon.  Bp.  Hall. 

DUN'gEON-ING,  re.  The  act  of  immuring  in  a 
dungeon.  "  The  mutilations  and  loathsome 
dungeoning  of  Leighton." 


DUNG'— FORK,  re.  A  fork  for  tossing  or  moving 
dung.  Mortimer. 

DUNG' HILL,  re.     1.  A  heap  of  dung.  Swift. 

2.  Any   mean   or  vile   abode    or    situation. 
"Our  earthly  dunghill."  Dry  den. 

3.  t  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  man  meanly  born. 

Out,  dunfjhilU    Dar'st  thou  brave  n  nobleman?        Siiak. 

DUNG'FIILL,  a.  Sprung  from  the  dunghill ;  mean  ; 
low ;  base.     "  Dunghill  swain."  Fletcher. 

DUNG'ING,  re.  (Calico-printing.)  The  application 
of  a  bath  of  cow-dung,  diffused  through  hot  wa- 
ter, to  cotton  goods,  in  a  particular  stage  of  the 
manufacture.  Vre. 

DUNG'MEER§,  n.  pi.  Pits  where  dung,  weeds, 
&c.,  are  mixed  to  lie  and  rot  together.      Craig. 

DUNG'Y,  a.  Full  of  dung  ;  filthy  :  —  mean ;  vile  ; 
low ;  "base ;  worthless.  Shak. 

DUNG 'YARD,  re.  A  yard  for  dung;  the  place  of 
the  dunghill.  Mortimer. 

DUN'K^R  (dung'ter,  82),  re.  (Theol.)  One  of  a 
sect  of  Christians  that  took  its  rise  in  Penn- 
sylvania, about  the  year  1724,  the  members  of 
which  practised  abstinence  and  mortification, 
under  the  idea  that,  by  so  doing,  they  secured 
the  favor  of  God,  and  salvation  for  themselves 
and  others.  Buck. 


DUN'KITE,  re.     A  kind  of  kite. 


Halliwell. 


DUN'NA^E,  re.  {Nattt.)  A  term  applied  to  loose 
wood,  as  boughs  of  trees,  fagots,  &c.,  or  light 
timber,  laid  in  the  bottom,  or  upon  the  ballast, 
and  against  the  sides  of  a  ship's  hold,  as  also 
sometimes  between  different  kinds  of  goods  or 
packages,  to  preserve  the  cargo  from  injury  by 
leakage  or  chafing.  Dana. 

DUN'NjpR,  re.    One  who  duns  ;  a  dun.    Spectator. 

dCtn'NING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  duns  or 

solicits  the  payment  of  a  debt.  Simmonds. 

2.  The  process  of  curing  cod-fish  so  as  to 

give  them  a  dun  color.  Simmo7ids. 

DUN'NJSH,  a.     Inclining  to  a  dun  color.        Ray. 

DUN'NY,  A.    Deaf;  stupid.  [Local. Eng.]    Grose. 

t  DUNT,  re."    A  blow  ;  a  stroke.  Halliwell. 

DUNT,  re.  A  staggering  affection,  particularly  ob- 
served in  yearling  lambs.  [Provincial.]  Hoblyn. 

DUN'T^R— g66sE,  re.  A  provincial  name  for  the 
eider-duck.  Craig. 

Dir'O,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Sim,  two.]  {Mus.)  A 
song  or  piece  of  music  for  two  performers  ;  a 
duet.  Warner. 

DU-0-D5-CEN'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  duodecim,  twelve, 
and  annus,  a  year.]  Consisting  of  twelve 
years.  Ash. 

DU-O  DEg'I-MAL,  a.  {Aiith.)  Numbered  by 
twelve;  twelfth. 


Hamilton. 
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DU-0-DEg'l-MAL§,  n.  pi.  [L.  duodecim,  twelve.] 
A  system  of  numbers  the  scale  of  which  is 
twelve;  —  a  method  used  by  artificers  in  esti- 
mating the  superficial  and  solid  contents  of 
their  work.  Davies: 

DU-O-DEg'iM-FID,  a.  [L.  duodecim,  twelve,  and 
findo,  Jldiy  to  cleave.]  Divided  into  twelve 
parts  or  portions.  Clarke. 

DU-O-D^^'I-MO,  n. ;  pi.  Du-p-DE<p'i-MO?.  [L.]  A 
book,  or  the  size  of  a  book,  when  a  sheet  is 
folded  into  twelve  leaves. 

DU-O-DEC'y-PLE  (du-o-dgk'ku-pl),  a.  [L.  duo, 
two,  and  deciqjlus,  tenfold'.]  Consisting  of 
twelves.  Arbuthnot. 

DU-0-DE'NA.«.  \X,.,Uvelve  each.']  (Laiv.)  A  jury 
of  twelve  men  :  —  a  dozen.  Burrill. 

DtJ-O-DEN'A-RY,  a.     [L.  duodenarius.] 

1.  Comprising,  or  relating  to,  a  dozen.  Roget. 

2.  Increasing  in  a  twelvefold  rate.         Roget. 

DU-0~DE'JVUM,  n.  [L.  duodeni,  twelve  each.] 
(^Anat.)  The  first  of  the  small  intestines,  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  stomach  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  being  equal  in  length  to  the 
breadth  of  twelve  fingers.  Dunglison. 

DU-p-LIT'j^R-AL,  a.  [L.  duo,  two,  and  litera,  a  let- 
ter.] Consisting  of  two  letters;  biliteral.  Smart. 

DUP,  V.  a.    [To  do  up.']     To  open.     [Low.] 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  donned  his  clothes, 

And  dupped  the  chamber  door.  Sliak. 

DUP'A-BLE,  u.    That  may  be  duped.  Clarke. 

DUPE,  n.  [Fr.  dupe.]  One  who  is  easily  deceived 
or  imposed  upon  ;  a  credulous  man ;  a  gull. 

A  usurping  populace  is  its  own  dupe,  a  mere  underworker, 
and  a  purchaser  in  trust  for  some  single  tyrant.  Swift. 

I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey  — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer.  Byron. 

DUPE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  duper.]  [i.  duped  ;  pp.  dup- 
ing, DUPED.]  To  deceive  ;  to  impose  upon  ;  to 
trick  ;  to  cheat ;  to  gull. 

Deserting  friends  at  need,  and  duped  by  foes.      Thomson. 

DUP'jp-RY,  n.  The  quality  of  a  dupe  ;  a  trick  ;  a 
cheat.  La.  Macartney.    Adam  Smith. 

DU'PI-6n,  n.  A  double  cocoon  formed  by  two 
silk-worms.  Simmonds. 

DU'PLE,  a.  [L.  duplus,  or  duplex.]  Double  ;  one 
repeated,     [ii.]  Johnson. 

DU'PLE  (du'pl),  V.  a.     To  double.     [li.]     Ch.  Ob. 

DU'PLEX,a.    [L.]    {Bot.)    Double;  twofold. 

DU'PLEX  Q,UE-RE'L4,n.  [L.,  a  double  quarrel.] 
{Eng.  Eccl.  Ilaio.)  A  complaint  in  the  nature 
of  an  appeal  from  the  ordinary  to  his  next  im- 
mediate superior.  Bouvier. 

DU'PLI-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  duplico,  duplicatus  ;  duo, 
two,  2in.Aplico,  to  fold  ;  It.  duplicare  ;  Sp.  dupli- 
car.]     To  double,     [r.]  Granville. 

DU'PLI-CATE,  a.  [It.  dupUcato ;  Sp.  dupUcado.] 
Double ;   twofold. 

Duplicate  proportion  or  ratio  is  the  proportion  or  ra- 
tio of  squares.  Thus,  in  geometrical  proportion,  the 
first  terra  to  the  third  is  said  to  be  in  a  dvpUcate  ratio 
of  the  first  to  the  second,  or  as  its  square  is  to  the 
square  of  the  second.  Thus,  in  2,  4,  8,  16,  the  ratio 
of  9  to  8  is  a  duplicate  of  that  of  2  to  4,  or  as  the  square 
of  2  is  to  the  square  of  4;  also,  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
a  to  6  is  the  ratio  of  a'  to  b'^.  Harris. 

DU'PLI-CATE,  n.  1.  Another  correspondent  to 
the  first ;  a  second  thing  of  the  same  kind ;  —  a 
copy  ;  a  transcript ;  a  counterpart. 

Of  all  these  he  [Vertue]  made  various  sketches  and  notes, 
always  presenting  a  duplicate  of  hie  observations  to  Lord 
Oxford.  Walpolc. 

2.  {Law.)  An  original  instrument  repeated; 
a  document  which  is  the  same  as  another  in  all 
essential  particulars:  —  the  certificate  of  dis- 
charge given  to  an  insolvent  debtor  who  takes 
the  benefit  of  the  act  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors.  Burrill.     Bouvier. 

DU-PLI-CA'TION,  n.  [It.  dupHcazione ;  Sp.  du- 
plicacion ;  Fr.  duplication.] 

1.  The  act  of  doubling  or  folding.       Burton. 

2.  That  which  is  doubled ;  a  fold. 

The  peritoneum  is  astrongmembrono,  every  where  double, 
in  the  duplications  of  which  all  the  viscera  .  .  .  arc  hid. 

Wiseman. 

Duplication  of  the  cube,  (Math.)  the  operation  of 
finding  a  cube  the  vohime  of  which  is  equal  to  double 
that  of  a  given  cube.    Davies. 
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DU'PL(-CA-TUEE,  n.  [It.  dupli catura.\  Any 
thing  doubled  ;  a  fold ;  a  doubling.  "  [nij    Ray. 

DU-PL(9'!-TY,  n.  [L.  duplicitas  ;  duplex,  double; 
duo,  two,  and  plico,  to  fold  ;  It.  duplicitli ;  Sp. 
duplicidad ;  Fr.  dupUcite.'] 

1.  tDoubleness;  the  number  two.        Watts. 

2.  Doubleness  of  heart  or  tongue ;  decep- 
tion ;  deceit ;  dissimulation  ;  guile  ;  artifice. 

Even  the  world,  that  despises  simplicity,  does  not  profess 
to  approve  of  duplicity,  or  double-foldedness.  Trench. 

3.  {Law.)  Double  pleading;  the  pleading  of 
two  or  more  distinct  matters.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  — See  Art,  Artifice. 

DUPLY,  n.    A  second  reply,    [r.]     Sir  W.  Scott. 

DUP'P(:r,  n.  A  globular  Tessel  made  of  buffalo's 
hide,  in  which  castor-oil  is  imported  from  India; 
—  written  also  dubber.  JBrandc. 

DU-EA-BlL'!-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  durable ; 
power  of  lasting ;  durableness  ;  permanence. 

Our  times  upon  the  earth  have  neither  certainty  nor  dwa- 
Mt(».  Jialdgli. 

Syn. —  Durability  is  the  power  of  lasting;  dura- 
tion, the  act  of  lasting.  Durahllity  lies  in  the  thing  ; 
constancy,  in  the  person.  Durability  of  a  substance  ; 
duration  of  a  sovereign's  rei(in  ;  constancy  of  friend- 
ship ;  permanence  of  a  situation. 

DU'RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  durabilis  ;  dura,  to  last;  dtc- 
rus,  hard  ;  It.  durahile  ;  *Bp.  durable.']  Having 
power  to  last ;  without  decay ;  lasting ;  abiding ; 
constant ;  permanent.  Swift. 

DU'RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  du- 
rable ;  power  of  lasting ;  durability ;  perma- 
nence.   "The  durableness  of  metals."  A.  Smith. 

DU'RA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  durable  manner.  "Deeply, 
durably,  or  extensively  injurious."  Knox. 

DU'RA  MA'TER,n.  [h.,  hard  mother.']  {Anat.) 
The  outer  membrane  of  the  brain  ;  —  so  named 
from  its  hardness  compared  with  the  membrane 
which  lies  under  it,  called  pia  mater,  the  term 
mater  being  applied  to  each,  from  a  notion  that 
they  were  the  mothers  of  all  other  membranes, 
or  because  they  protected  the  brain.        Hoblyn. 

DU-RA'M^N,  n.  [L.,  hardness.]  {Bot.)  The  ful- 
ly-formed central  layers  of  the  wood  of  exoge- 
nous trees  ;  the  heart-wood.  Brande. 

DU'RANCE,  n.     [L.  duro,  durans,  to  last.] 

1.  Continuance  ;  duration  ;  endurance. 

Of  how  short  durance  ^as  this  new-made  state  1      Drydcn. 

2.  Imprisonment;  confinement;  duress. 
"Languishing  in  durance."  South. 

t  DU'RANCE,  7(.    Same  as  Duuant.  Smart. 

DU'RANT,  n.  A  glazed  woollen  stuff  or  cloth ;  a 
sort  of  tammy  ;  —  now  called  everlasting.  Booth. 

DU-rAj^'TE  ri'TA.    [L.]    {Law.)   During  life. 

DV-RA'TK.  {Mm.)  Noting  »  sound  which  of- 
fends the  ear.  Moore. 

DU-KA'TION,  ra.  [L.duratio;  duro,  to  last;  du- 
rtis,  hard;  It.  durazione  ;  Sp.  duracion.] 

1.  Continuance  in  time  ;  continuation. 

That  we  have  our  notion  of  succession  and  duration  fVora 
this  original,  viz.,  from  the  reflection  on  the  train  of  ideas 
which  we  find  to  appear  one  after  another  in  our  own  minds, 
seems  plain  to  me,  m  thatwc  hiivo  no  perception  oi  duration 
but  by  considering  the  train  of  ideas  that  take  their  turns  in 
our  understandings.  Locke. 

Ihiration,  Uke  space,  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted. 

(Jrombie. 

2.  Power  of  continuance  ;  durability.  Rogers. 
Syn.  —  See  Continuamce,  Durability. 

DUR-BAr',  or  D4R-BAR',n.  [Persian.]  An 
audience-room,  or  place  where  a  sovereign  or 
viceroy  gives  audience.    [India.]  Hamilton. 

DUR'DJJN,  n.    A  thicket  in  a  valley.  Crabb. 

f  DURE,  V.  n.  [L.  duro  ;  It.  durare  ;  Fr.  durer.] 
\i.  BUKED  ;  pp.  DURING,  DUEED.]  To  last ;  to 
endure  ;  to  continue. 

Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  dureth  for  a  while. 

^  Matt.  xi'n.  2^. 

t  DURE'FUL,  a.    Lasting  ;  long-lived. 

The  dureful  oak,  whose  sap  is  not  yet  dried.         Spenser. 

t  DUEE'LfjSS,  a.  Without  continuance  ;  transi- 
tory;'short.     "Z)wrc'^c55  pleasures."     Raleigh. 

DU'RESS  [du'res,  S.  TF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
C. ;  du-rSs',  Wb.],  n.  [L.  duritia,  hardness; 
durus,  hard ;  Norman  Fr.  duresse,  hardship.] 
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1.  Constraint ;  confinement ;  imprisonment. 
D6  you  by  dure^  him  compel  thereto,  Spenser. 

^  2.  [Law.)  The  state  of  compulsion  or  neces- 
sity in  \yhich  a  person  is  induced,  by  the  restraint 
of  his  liberty  or  menace  of  bodily  harm,  to  exe- 
cute a  deed,  or  do  any  legal  act,  or  to  commit  a 
misdemeanor.  Bnrrill. 

DU-EESS',  V.  a.  To  subject  to  duress.  "  If  the 
party  duressed  do  make  any  motion."      Bacon. 

DU-RESS'OR,  re.  {Law.)  One  who  subjects  an- 
other to  duress.  Bacon. 

DUR'JNG,  prep.  For  the  time  of  the  continuance 
of.     "  Diinng  his  childhood."  Locke. 

fl®=  "  This  word  is  rather  a  participle  from  durei 
as,  *  During  life,  durante  vita :  life  continuing  ' ;  '  Dur- 
ing my  pleasure :  my  pleasure  continuing  the  same.'  " 
Johnson. 

DU'RI-O,  n.    (Bo*.)  A  genus  of  trees.     P.  Ci/c. 

DU'Rl-ON,  or  d66'E(;-AN,  n.  [Malay.  Crabb.'] 
The  fruit  of  the  durio,  a  tree  found  in  the  Ma- 
layan archipelago.  P.  Cyc. 

t  DU'Rl-TY,  n.     [Fr.  rfwreie'.  — See  Dceess.] 

1.  Hardness  ;  firmness.  Browne. 

2.  Severity  ;  cruelty.  Cockeram. 

t  DU'ROUS,  a.     [L.  durus.']     Hard.  Smith. 

DUR'RA,  n.     See  DoxmA.  Loudon. 

D  tlR-R  UM-sAl' L4,  n.  An  inn  in  India.  Maunder. 

DURST,  i.  from  dare.     See  Daue. 

DUSE,  n.  A  demon  or  evil  spirit ;  —  commonly 
written  deuce.  —  See  Deuce.  Craig. 

DUSK,  a.    [A.  S.  thystre;  Dut.  duister;  Ger.  dus- 
ter; Sw.dyster.]  Tending  to  darkness  or  black- 
ness ;  dark  ;  somewhat  dark  ;  darkish  ;  dusky. 
A  pathless  desert,  dusk  with  horrid  shades.  Milton. 

DUSK,  re.  1.  Incipient  darkness  ;  twilight.  "The 
dusk  of  the  evening."  Spectator. 

2.  Moderate  darkness  of  color. 
Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen, 
Whose  dusk  sets  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin.    Dryden. 

Dusk,  v.  u,.    To  make  dusk,     [e.]  Marston. 

DtJSK,  V.  re.     To  grow  dark  ;  to  lose  light,     [r.] 

Dusked  his  eyes  too,  andfailed  his  breath.        Chaucer. 
DUSK'!-LY,  ad.    In  a  dusky  manner.    Sherwood. 

DUSK'J-NESS,  n.  [A.  S.  thysternes.']  State  of 
being  dusky  ;  incipient  darkness.     Sir  T.  More. 

DUSK'JSH,  a.  Inclining  to  duskiness  ;  only  mod- 
erately dark.  "  DwsAisA  vapors."  Stirling.  "A 
duskish  cloud."     Boyle. 

DUSK'ISH-LY,  ad.  With  duskishness ;  in  a  dusk- 
ish manner.     *'  To  burn  duskishly."  Bacon. 

DtJSK'JSH-NESS,  re.  Moderate  duskiness  or  dim- 
ness. ^^Duskishness  of  the  sight."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  DfJSK'Ness,  re.    Dimness.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

DUSK'y,  a.     [See  Dusk.]      1.  Tending  to  dark- 
ness ;  somewhat  dark ;  obscure  ;  not  clear ;  dusk. 
As  soon  as  Night  her  dusky  veil  extends.  Pope. 

2.  Gloomy  ;  sad ;  melancholy.  Bentley, 

DUST,  re.     [A.  S.  dust,  dyst;  Gael,  diis.'] 

1.  Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  a  dry 
powder ;  earthy  substance  ;  any  thing  pulverized. 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold.        Milton. 
Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  Shalt  thou  return.  Gen.  iii.  19. 

2.  The  state  of  dissolution  •  —  the  grave  or 
earth.  "Now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  dust."  Job  vii.21. 

3.  A  mean  and  dejected  state ;  a  low  and 
miserable  condition. 

Thou  hast  brought  me  into  the  dust.        Ps.  xxii.  15. 

4.  A  tumult ;  a  commotion,  or  uproar ;  as, 
"To  kick  up  a  e^MS*."     [Low.]  Brockett. 

5.  {Bat.)  The  pollen  of  the  anther.      Ogilme. 

DUST,  V.  a.    \i.  dusted  ;  pp.  dusting,  dusted.] 

1.  To  free  from  dust;  as,  "To  ^ws* furniture. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  dust,     [r.]       Sherwood. 

3.  To  separate  by  a  sieve ;  to  levigate.  Sprat. 

DUST'-BRUSH,  n.  A  brush  for  dusting  rooms  and 

furniture. 
DtJST'-CART,  re.  A  cart  for  conveying  dust  from 

the  streets.  Ash. 

DUST'BR,  re.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  frees 
from  dust  or  clears  away  the  dust. 

2.  A  sieve ;  a  sifter.  Sprat. 


DUST'J-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  covered  with 
dust.     "  Dustiness  of  the  roads."  Graves. 

DUST'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  dusts  or  frees 
from  dust.  Clarke. 

DUST'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  dustmen.  One  whose  em- 
ployment it  is  to  carry  away  the  dust.  "  The 
dustman's  cart."  Gay. 

DUST'— PAN,  re.  A  utensil  to  hold  the  sweepings 
of  a  room  ;  a  kind  of  shovel.  Simmonds. 

DUST'-POINT,  re.  A  rural  game.  "  At  dust-point 
or  at  quoits."  Drayton. 

DUST'Y,  a.  [A.  S.  dysfig.l  Filled,  covered,  or 
clouded  with  dust.  "  The  dusty  field."  Addison. 

DUST'Y-FOOT  (-fflt),  re. ;  pi.  DUSTY-FEET.  A 
name"  for  a  foreign  trader  or  pedler,  who  has 
no  settled  habitation.  Holland. 

DUTCH,  u,.     Relating  to  Holland  or  to  its  inhab- 
itants. Johnson. 
The  Dutch  and  I'lemish  languages  were  originally  the 
same.  P.  Cyc. 

/]©=■  Dutch  was  formerly  used  for  Ocrman  ;  and  the 
German  name  of  Germany  is  Deutschland. 

Though  the  root  of  the  English  language  be  Dutch  [Ger- 
man], yet  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  inoculated  afterwards 
on  a  French  stock.  Preface  to  Jiowel's  Lexicon. 

Dutch  gold,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  ;  —  called 
3.lso  pinchbec/c.  Hoblyn.  —  Dutch  mineral,  metallic  cop- 
per beaten  out  in  very  thin  leaves.  Hoblyn. 

DUTCH,  re.     1.  {Geog.)  The  people  of  Holland. 
2.  The  language  of  the  Dutch. 

DUTCH,  V.  a.  [i.  dutched  ;  pp.  DUTCHING, 
DUTCHED.]  To  clarify  and  harden  by  immers- 
ing in  heated  sand,  as  goose-quills.     Sat.  Mag. 

DUTCH'-CLINK-¥R§,  «.  pi.  Long,  narrow  bricks, 
of  a  brimstone  color,  very  hard,  and  well  burnt, 
imported  from  Holland,  Simmonds. 

Shah. 


DUTCH'^ss,  re.    See  Duchess. 

DUTCH'-6v-EN  (-uv'vn),  re.  A  tin  hanging-screen 
for  cooking  before  a  kitchen  range  or  an  ordi- 
nary fire-grate.  Simmonds. 

DUTCH'-RUSH,  re.  (Bat.)  A  plant  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  silica,  and  used  for  polishing 
wood  and  metals  ;  the  rough  horsetail ;  Equi- 
setumhyeynale;  —  called  also  shave-grass.  Booth. 

DUTCH'-TILE§,  re.  pi.  Glazed  and  painted  orna- 
mental tiles  ;  —  formerly  much  used  for  the 
jambs  of  chimneys.  Simmonds. 

DtJTCH'Y,  re.     [Fr.  duche.]     See  DucHY. 

II  DU'Te-OtrS  [du'te-iis,  ir.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  du'tyus, 
S.  B.  F.  K.'\,  a.    [From  duty.'] 

1.  Obedient ;   dutiful ;    obsequious  ;    submis- 
sive. 

A  duteous  daughter  and  a  sister  kind. "  Dryden. 

2.  t  Enjoined  by  duty ;    enforced  by  the  rela- 
tion of  one  to  another.    "  Duteous  ties."   Shak. 

II  DU'T]p-OT)S-LY,  ad.     In  a  duteous  manner. 

II  DU'Tp-OUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  du- 
teous or  dutiful ;  obedience.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DU'TJ-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  duty,  or  to  have  du- 
ties assessed.     [U.  S.]  J.  Marshall. 

DU'TJED,  a.  Subjected  to  duties,  taxes,  or  cus- 
toms. " 


DU'T!-FUL,  a.  1.  Disposed  and  accustomed  to 
perform  duty  ;  obedient;  submissive  to  natural 
or  legal  superiors  ;  obsequious.  "  The  most 
dutiful  son  that  I  have  ever  known."  Swift. 
2.  Expressive  of  respect  or  dutifulness ;  giv- 
ing token  of  reverence  ;  imposed,  or  demanded, 
by  duty.     "  Dutiful  reverence."  Sidney. 

Syn.  —  See  Obedient. 

DU'TI-FUL-LY,  ad.   In  a  dutiful  manner.    Swift. 

DU'T!-FUL-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  dutiful  or 
duteous;  duteousness;  obedience. 

Piety  or  dutifulness  to  parents  was  a  most  popular  virtue 
among  the  Komans.  Di-yden. 

DU'TY,  re.  [From  dtte.]  1.  That  which  a  man 
is,  by  any  natural,  moral,  or  legal  obligation, 
bound  to  do,  or  to  refrain  from  doing ;  obliga- 
tion. 

Duty  is  that  conduct  which  is  due  to  God,  or  it  is  the  debt 
which  man  owck  to  his  Maker.  T.  Parsons. 

" Duty"  aad  " nght"  are  relative  terms.    If  it  hn  the  duty 


of  one  party  to  do  something,  it  is  the  right  of  some  other 
party  to  expect  or  exact  the  doing  of  it.  "' 


Daily  duties,  paid 
Hardly  at  first,  at  length  will  bring  repose 
To  the  sad  mind  that  studies  to  perform  them,    Ta^fourd. 
The  primal  duiies  shine  aloft  Uke  stars.        IToi-dsworth. 

2.  Act  of  reverence  or  respect ;  deference. 
"  They  both  ...  did  duty  to  their  lady."  Spenser. 

3.  Any  service,  business,  or  office ;  particu- 
larly the  business  of  a  soldier  or  guard.  Dryden. 

4.  Any  money  paid  to  government  on  goods  • 
impost;  custom;  tax;  toll.  Addison. 

5.  The  work  done  by  a  steam-engine,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  weight  raised  with  a  given  quan- 
tity of  fueh  Simmonds. 

Syn.  — Dut-y  is  a  moral  obligation  imposed  from 
within  ;  obligation  is  a  duty  imposed  from  without. 
Duty  implies  a  previous  obligation  ;  and  an  obligation 
involves  a  duty.  Duties  of  parents  and  children,  hus- 
bands and  wives,  of  teachers  and  scholars ;  obligation 

to  pay  debts,  to  fulfil  engagements  and  promises 

Duties,  customs,  and  imposts  on  merchandise  and  im- 
ports ;  taics  on  property ;  toll  for  passing  a  bridge.— 
"  My  obligation  is  to  give  another  man  his  right;  my 
duty  is  to  do  what  is  right.  Hence,  duty  is  a  wider 
term  than  obligation;  just  as  right  the  adjective  is 
wider  than  right  the  substantive."  WlieweU.~See 
Business,  Homage,  Tax. 

DU-CrM'FIR,n.;  pi.  Du-f/M'Ti-Rl.  [L.  duo,  two, 
and  vir,  a  man.]  One  of  two  Roman  magis- 
trates who  held  office  jointly.  Ainsworth. 

DU-UM'VI-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  duumviri  or 
the  duumvirate  of  Rome.  Craig. 

DU-tJiVI'VIR-ATE,  re.  [L.  duumviratm.]  The 
office,  dignity,  or  government  of  two  men  in  the 
same  office,  as  in  ancient  Rome.        Chambers. 

DU-YONG',  re.    (Zoul.)    See  DuGONG.      Brande. 

DWALE,  n.  [Ger.  dwallen,  to  mope,  to  he  stupid.] 

1.  A  soporific  draught ;  a  stupefying  potion. 
Arise  1  quoth  she;  what,  have  ye  drunken  dwale?     Chaucer. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  deadly  nightshade,  so  named, 
perhaps,  from  its  stupefying  or  poisonous  qual- 
ity ;  Atropa  belladonna.  Johnson. 

3.  [Her.)  A  sable  or  black  color.  Todd. 

DWARF  (dworf),  re.  [A.  S.  dweorh,  dweorg;  Dut. 
dwerg ;  Sw.  ^  Dan.  doerg;  Ger.  zwcry.— Gael. 
droich."] 

1.  A  man  much  below  the  common  size,  or 
any  animal  or  thing  much  smaller  than  the 
common  size. 

The  term  dwarf  is  a  vague  one,  as  we  cannot  say  how 
small  a  person  must  be  to  be  so  called.  Pop.  Ency. 

Jd^ln  the  mythology  of  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe,  dwarfs  were  evil  and  deformed  spirits, 

2,  t  An  attendant  on  a  lady  or  a  knight  in 
romances.  Spenser. 

DWARF,  V.  a.  [i.  DWAHPED  ;  pp.  dwarfing, 
DWARFED.]  lo  hinder  from  growing  to  the 
natural  size;  to  stunt.  "The  whole  sex  is,  in 
a  manner,  dicarfed.''  Addison. 

DWARF,  a.  Being  below  the  common  size ; 
stunted  ;  dwarfish ;  —  often  used  in  composi- 
tion ;  as,  "  2)w«r/'-elder."  Dryden. 

DWARF'ISH,  a.  Below  the  natural  size;  small; 
little  ;  stunted ;  diminutive. 

Is  he  of  dwarfish  and  abortive  size? 

"  Sweet  little  moppetl "  the  fond  father  cries.        Francis. 

DWARF'ISH-LY  (dworfjsh-le),  ad.    Like  a  dwarf. 

DWArf'ISH-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  dwarfish  ; 
diminutiveness  of  stature  ;littleness.i?p. Taylor. 

DWArF'LTNG,  re.     A  little  dwarf.  Sylvester. 

DWArf'-WALL,  re.  {Arch.)  A  low  wall,  not  so 
high  as  the  story  of  a  building  in  which  it  is 
used.  Brande. 

DWAEF'Y,  u..  Small ;  dwarfish,  [r,]  Waterliouse. 

tDWAULE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  dwelian,  or  dimlian,  to 
err  ;  Dut.  dwaalen  ;  Ger.  dwallen,  to  mope.]  To 
be  delirious;  to  yield  to  reveries.  Junius. 

DWELL,  V.  re.     [Somner  thinks  from  A.  S.  dwe- 
lian, to  err,  to  wander.  —  Su.  Goth,  dwala ;  Al-  ■ 
lemannic  dwalen ;    Ger.  weilen,   to   stay ;  ver- 
iveilen,  to   abide ;    Dan.   drtp/e,   to   tarry.]     [i. 

DWELT  or  DWELLED;    pp.  DWELLING,  DWELT 

or  DWELLED,  —  Dwelled  is  now  rarely  used.] 

1.  To  remain  ;  to  tarry.  Spenser. 

2.  To  abide  for  some  length  of  time ;  to  con- 
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tinue  ;  to  reside  ;  to  inhabit ;  to  have  a  fixed 
place  of  residence  ;  to  stay  ;  to  sojourn. 

"Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Immured  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells.     Milton. 
To  dwell  on  or  u^on,  to  hang  upon  with  fondness. 

*'  That  face  on  which  I  dwelt  witli  joy."  Pope To 

continue  long.  "  Upon  this  subject  tile  inspired  poet 
dwells  through  the  whole  sequel  of  the  psalm."  Bp, 
Horaley. 

Syn.  — See  Abide. 

t  DWELL,  V.  a.     To  inhabit, 
who  dwell  this  wild."     [e.] 

DWELL'^R,  n.  One  who  dwells  ;  an  inhabitant. 
"  The  dwellers  upon  earth."         Bp.  Beveridge. 

DWELL'ING,  n.  Habitation ;  place  of  residence ; 
residence  ;  abode  ;  dwelling-place. 

His  dwcUing  is  low,  in  a  valley  green.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  Mansion. 

D"VV"fiLL'!NG-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  built  for  the 
purpose  of  being  dwelt  in  or  inhabited  ;  a  house 
in  which  one  resides.  Aylijfe. 

DWELL'ING-PLACE,  n.    Place  of  residence. 

DWIN'DLE,  V.  n.    [A  diminutive  of  dwine.  —  See 

DWINE.]  \i.  DWINDLED  ;  pp.  DWINDLING, 
DWINDLED.] 

1.  To  shrink ;  to  grow  little  ;  to  diminish. 

Weary  seven  nights  nine  times  nine, 

Shall  ne  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine.  S/iak. 

2.  To  degenerate  ;  to  fall  away ;  to  sink. 

I  grieve  that  our  senate  has  dwindled  into  a  school  of 
rhetoric.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

DWIN'DLE,  V.  a.     To  make  less;  to  bring  low. 

Our  drooping  days  are  dwindled  down  to  nought,     Thomson. 
DWIN'DLE,  n.    The  act  of  growing  less ;  decline. 

"The  dwindle  of  posterity."  Johnson. 

DWINE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  dwinan,  to  fade,  to  vanish ; 
Dut.  verdivi/nen;  Low  Ger.  dvnnen.']  To  pine 
away  ;  to  decline,  especially  by  sickness.  [Scot- 
land and  North  of  England.]  Chaucer.  Halliwell. 

DY-AD'IC,  a.  [Gr.  SvatiiKd^ ;  5£iaj,  two.]  Belonging 
or  relating  to  the  number  two. 

Dyadic  arithmetic^  a  kind  of  arithmetic  in  which  1 
and  0  only  are  used  ;  viz. :  2  is  represented  by  10,  3 
by  11,  4  by  100,  9  by  1001.  Hamilton. 

DYE,  w.     1.  A  coloring  liquor.  Cowley. 

2.  Color ;  stain ;  tinge.  Bacon.     Gay. 

Syn.  —  See  Color. 

D"YE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  dea(/an.']  [i.  dyed  ;  pp.  dye- 
ing, DYED.]  To  color  by  a  chemical  process  ; 
to  give  a  new  and  permanent  color  to  ;  to  tinge  ; 
to  stain.  Milton. 

DYE'-HoOsE,  re.    A  house  for  dyeing  cloths,  &o. 

D"YE'[NG,  n.  The  act,  or  the  art,  of  staining,  or 
coloring  cloth  and  other  substances  by  chemical 
process,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  colors  shall 
not  be  easily  altered  by  those  agents  to  which 
they  will  most  probably  be  exposed.       Francis. 

DYE'JNG,  p.  from  dye.     Staining.  —  See  Dye. 

D"Y'5R,  re.  One  who  dyes  or  tinges.  Adam  Smith. 

Dy'eE'§-WEED,  re.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plant 
afl'ording  a-  most  beautiful  yellow  dye  for  cotton, 
woollen,  &e. ;  Reseda  luteola.  Loudon. 

D"YE'ST0FF,  n.    Materials  used  in  dyeing.     Ash. 

DYE'-WOOD  (-wad),  re.     "Wood  used  by  dyers. 

D"Y';NG,  p.  a.     1.  Losing  life  ;  expiring. 

2.  Subject  to  death;  mortal. 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dower 

Dost  thou  within  this  dying  flesh  inspire !      Sir  J.  Dmties. 

3.  Pertaining  to  death,  or  to  the  time  of 
death;   as,  "  A  dying  bed  "  ;  "  Dying  words." 

D"Y'!NG,  re.     Death ;  the  act  of  expiring. 

,  ■*'"'ffi"»'',?'"Hfc°S°"''^'5  *'"'  '"i'iy  thedsini/of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  the  Jitfe  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in 
our  body.  2  Cor.  iv.  10. 

DY'ING-LY,  ad.     As  at  the  moment  of  giving  up 

the  ghost ;  as  at  the  point  of  death.    Beau.  &  Fl. 

D"Y'!NG-N"ESS,  n.    The  state  of  dying.    Congreve. 


Pertaining  to  a  dynam- 
■  Clarice. 
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DYKE,  n.    A  mound  ;  a  bank.  —  See  Dike.  Pope. 

D"YN'AM,  n.  \Vr.  dyname.  —  See  Dynamics.]  A 
dynamical  unit;  the  unit  of  moving  force;  — 
applied  to  the  pound  and  the  foot.         Whewell. 

DY-nAm'S-T^R,  re.  [Gr.  Siivaim,  power,  and 
fiirpov,  a  nieasure.]  (Optics.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  or  ascertaining  the  magnifying 
power  of  telescopes.  Brande. 

D"YN-A-MET'R!-CAL,  a. 
eter. 

DY-NAM'IC,  ;  a.  [Gr.  ibvay^a,  power.]  Re- 
DY-NAM'1-CAL,J  lating  to  dynamics.  Coleridge. 
DY-NAM'J-CAL-LY,  ad.    According  to  dynamics. 

DY-NAM'JCS,  re.  pi.     [Gr.  ibvafiis,  power.] 

1.  {Mech.)  The  science  of  moving  powers,  or 
of  matter  in  motion,  or  of  the  motion  of  bodies 
that  mutually  act  upon  one  another.        P.  Cyc. 

2.  (Mm.)  The  doctrine  of  the  degrees  of 
force  in  tones.  Dwight. 

D"YN'A-Mi§M,  re.  The  doctrine  that  all  substance 
involves  force.  Fleming. 

D'YN-A-m6m'5-T5R,  re.  [Gr.  Suvanis,  power,  and 
nirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing power  of  any  kind,  as  the  strength  of  men 
andanimals,  the  force  of  machinery,  &c.  Brande. 

fD'YN'AST,  re.  [Gv.  Soviorm,  a.  laid;  Fi.  dynaste.l 

1.  A  ruler ;  a  governor.  A.  Wood. 

2.  A  dynasty.  Gi-egory. 

t  DY-NAS'TA,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  foraoTTO,  a  lord.]  A 
tyrant.  "  Dynastas,  or  proud  uiQn3.rchs.'* Milton. 

DY-NAS'TJC,         )  a.     Relating  to  a  dynasty. 
DY-NAS'TI-CAL,  )  Ge7d.  Mag. 

DY-M-M'TI-D^,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  hvaorm,  a  lord.] 
(Ent.)  A  famUy  of  remarkably  powerful  beetles, 
of  gigantic  size.  Brande. 

DY-NAS'T!-DAN,  re.  (Ent.)  One  of  the  Dijnasti- 
dce ;  a  very  large  kind  of  beetle.  Kirby. 

D"Y'NAS-TY,  or  D"YN'AS-TY  [di'njs-te,  S.  P.  E. 
K.  iVb. ;  din'^s-te,  j.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  di'n^s-te  or 
din'?s-te,  W.  i^.],  re.  [Gr.  hvaar£ia,  power  ; 
6vviiort]g^  a  lord ;  dhvaiiat^  to  be  able.] 

1.  Government ;  sovereignty,     [r.] 

Greece  was  divided  into  several  dynasties,  which  our  au- 
thor lias  enumerated  under  their  respective  princes.       Pope. 

2.  A  succession,  race,  or  family  of  sovereigns 
or  rulers. 

At  some  time  or  other,  to  be  sure,  all  the  beginners  oidynas- 
ties  were  chosen  by  those  who  called  them  to  govern.  Burke. 

DY-n6m'5-N5,  re.  (ZoUl.)  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  of 
which  the  only  species  known  is  the  Dynomene 
hispida,  found  in  the  Isle  of  France.       Cuvier. 

D"f"S'CLA-SITE,  re.  [Gr.  Sis,  bad,  with  difficulty, 
and  K^'dw,  to  break.]  (Min.)  A  fibrous  mineral, 
of  white  color  and  pearly  lustre  ;  okenite.  Dana, 

DYS'CRA-SY,  re.  [Gr.  SvcKpaoia,  bad  temperament ; 
(5fe,  bad,  and  KpSoi;,  a  mixture.]  (Med.)  A  mor- 
bid state  of  the  constitution.  Hoblyn. 

D"YS-?N-TER'IO,  )  „.       [Gi-.     Sooi,n-ep,K6s ;     L. 

D"YS-5N-TER'I-CAL,  >  dysentericus ;  It.  dissente- 
rico  ;  Sp.  disenierico ;  Fr.  dysseyiterique.']  Re- 
lating to,  resembling,  or  troubled  with  dysen- 
tery. Boyle. 

Dts'5N-TEE-Y  [dis'en-tSr-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  dis'en-ter-e  or  dis-sen'ter-e, /f.],  re,  [Gr. 
SvcrfvTepia ;  Sug,  bad,  and  hrffjov,  an  intestine  ; 
L.  dysenteria ;  It.  dissenteria  ;  Sp.  disenteria ; 
Fr.  dyssenteric]  (Med.)  An  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine, 
attended  with  fever,  more  or  less  inflammatory, 
frequent  mucous  or  bloody  evacuations,  and 
violent  colicky  pains ;  bloody-fiux.  Dunglison. 
je®=  '*  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Bu- 
chanan accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable  ;  and 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
Perry,  Entick,  and  Bailey,  on  the  first.  That  this  is 
in  possession  of  the  best  usage  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt ;  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  ac- 
centing words  from  the  learned  languages,  which  we 


naturalize  by  dropping  a  syllable,  is  evident  from  the 
numerous  class  of  words  of  the  same  kind.  See 
Academy,  Incomparable, &c.  AcoUateral  proof 
too,  that  this  is  the  true  pronunciation  is,  that  mcsen^ 
tery,  a  word  of  tlie  same  form,  is  by  all  the  above- 
mentioned  lexicographers  who  have  the  word,  except 
Bailey,  accented  on  the  first  syllable."  fValkcr. 

DYS'L0-ITE,  re.  [Gr.  6i>s,  with  difiiculty,  and  ;.6m, 
to  loose.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  vitreous  lustre,  in- 
fusible before  the  blow-pipe  ;  a  variety  of  spinel, 
containing  zinc,  manganese,  and  iron.      Dana. 

D"YS'NO-MY,  re.  [Gr.  ivovo/nia,  a  bad  code  of 
laws ;  iiis,  bad,  and  vi/tos,  a  law.]  The  enacting 
of  bad  laws,     [k.]  Coekeram. 

DYS'O-DILE,  re.  [Gr.  SvoiiSm,  ill-smelling;  5tt, 
ill,  and  o^iu,  to  smell.]  (Min.)  A  coal  of  a  green 
or  yellowish-gray  color,  emitting,  when  burnt,  a 
very  fetid  odor.  Cleaveland. 

DYS-OP'SY,  re.  [Gr.  i6s,  bad,  and  Ji^irij,  sight.] 
(Med.)  Dimness  of  sight.  Clarke. 

DYS'0-EEX-V,  re.  [Gr.  bbi,  bad,  and  op^|.s,  appe- 
tite]    (Med.)  A  depraved  appetite.  Clarke. 

DYS-PEP'SI-A,  re.  [L.]  (M"e(i.)  Dyspepsy.  — See 
Dyspepsy.  Dunglison. 

DYST^P-SY,  or  DYS-PEP'SY  [dis'pep-se,  S.  W. 
E.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.  ;  dis-pep'se,  S/>i.  \Vb.  Johnson, 
Ash,  Maunder'],  re.  [Gr.  iuinrfif.i'a  ;  ihs,  bad,  and 
TT^TTTot,  to  digest ;  L.  dyspepsia  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  dis- 
pepsia ;  Fr.  dyspepsie.)  (Med.)  A  diseased  or 
disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  the  digestive 
organs  ;  the  difficult  and  imperfect  conversion 
of  the  food  into  nutriment ;  difficulty  of  diges- 
tion; indigestion.  Dunglison. 

DYS-PEP'TjC,  re.  One  afflicted  with  dyspepsy,  or 
difficulty  of  digestion.  Qu.  Rev. 

DYS-PEP'TIC, 
DYS-PEP'TI-CAL, 
of  digestion. 

j:>rs.pirA'(?I.A,  )  „.     [^r.  iOs,  bad,   and  4,aydv, 

DYS'PH.4-^Y,       )  to  eat.]     (Med.)   Difficulty  or 

impracticability  of  deglutition.  Bj-ande. 

D"YS'PHO-NY,  re.  [Gr.  iooifiivla;  iUu  bad,  and 
tpwv}),  voice  ;  L.  dysphonia.']  (Med.)  Difficulty 
of  speaking  or  articulating  sounds.  Hoblyn. 

D'YS-PHO'RI-A,  a,  [Gr.  56s,  bad,  and  0£>w,  to 
bear.]  (Med,)  Dissatisfaction ;  restlessness ; 
suff"ering.  Ihmglison. 

DVSP-JJ-m'4  (disp-ns'j),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ibo- 
nvota ;  5t/f,  bad,  and  nviu},  to  breathe.]  (Med.)  A 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Hoblyn. 

D"YSP-N6'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iKoirmUi;,  short  of  breath; 
L.  dyspnoicus.}  (Med.)  Affected  with,  or  re- 
sulting from,  dyspniEa.  Craig. 

DYS-THET'lC,  a.    [Gr.  Suaeeriu,  to  be  inbad  ease.] 
-  (Med.)  Relating  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels, or  to  a  bad  habit  of  the  body.        Craig. 

D"YS-TH"YM'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ivaOofUKdg,  melancholy.] 
(Med.)  Desponding;  depressed  in  mind.  Craig. 


la. 

L,  >  ha 


Relating  to    dyspepsy  ; 

having  dyspepsy  or  difficulty 

Copeland. 


'.  a.     [Gr.  ibi,  with  difficulty,  and 

Tiiivw,  to  cut.]     (Min.)  Hard  to 

Clarke. 


D"YS't6me, 
D"YS-TO-MOOS, 
cleave. 

D"YS-TdM'!C,  a.  [Gr.  Hi,  bad  or  hard,  and  roftfi, 
a  section  ;  ri^vta,  to  cut.]  (Min.)  Having  an  im- 
perfect fracture  or  cleavage.  Craig. 

DYS-u'RI-4,n.    See  Dysury.  Dunglison. 

D'fs'U-RY  (dlzb'u-re  or  dis'yu-re)  [dizh'u-re,  W. 
J.  F.  Jd. ;  dis'yu-re,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  ii.],"re.'  [Gr. 
hoonpla  ;  6ijs,  with  difficulty,  and  oipov,  urine  ;  L. 
dysuria.]  (Med.)  A  difficulty  in  voiding  the 
urine.  Brande. 

DY-TIS'CCrS,  re.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  aquatic,  co- 
leopterous insects,  inhabiting  stagnant  waters  ; 
the  water-beetle.  Cuvier. 

DZE'R(;N(ze'ren),re.  (ZoJl.)  A  species  of  antelope, 
inhabiting  the  dry,  arid  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
Thibet,  China,  and  Southern  Siberia.        Baird. 


SON;    BULL,   BUR,   ROlE.  — 9,   (^,   ,;,   ^,   soft;    B,  0,   s,   g,   hard;    §  as  z;    T^  as   gz.  — THIS,   this. 
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T^  the  fifth  letter  of  the  alphahet,  is  the  second 
-L^»  and  the  most  frequent  vowel  in  the  English 
language.  It  has  various  sounds,  the  two  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  long,  as  in  mete,  and  short, 
as  in  met.  It  is  frequently  silent  at  the  end  of 
words,  but  sometimes,  in  this  case,  serves  to  in- 
dicate that  the  preceding  vowel  is  to  have  its 
long  sound ;  as  can,  cane ;  mSn,  mane  ;  plum, 
plume.  When  silent  after  c  and  g,  it  has  also 
the  effect  of  shomng  that  these  letters  should 
have  respectively  the  sounds  of  s  andy ;  as,  lace, 
stage,  which,  without  the  final  silent  c,  would 
become  lac  and  stag. 

E— .  A  Latin  prefix,  the  same  as  ex,  signifying 
from,  or  out  of,  and  in  many  words  having  a 
privative  meaning. 

EACH  (Sell),  a.  &  pron.  [Celt,  ceach  ;  A.  S.  cele, 
or  elc ;  Dut.  elk.']  Either  of  two ;  one  of  two  or 
any  gi-eater  number  taken  separately  from 
another,  and  implying  the  existence  of  the 
other  ;  every  one  separately  considered. 

Though  your  orbs  of  different  greatness  be, 
Yet  both  are  for  each  other's  use  disposed.       Dryden. 
The  invention  ail  admired,  and  each  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  missed.  Milton. 

j8Eg=  Each  can  be  applied  to  one  of  two  or  any 
greater  number ;  every  can  be  applied  only  to  one  of 
more  than  two  individuals See  ALL. 

t  EACH'WHfeEE  (ech'liwir),  ad.     Every  where. 

Mild  was  the  wind,  calm  seemed  the  sea  to  be. 

The  sky  eachwhere  did  flow  full  bright  and  fair.    Spemer, 

BAD—,  or  ED—.     A  Saxon  prefix  in  proper  names, 

■  signifying  happy,  fortunate  ;  as,  £e^ward,  happy 

preserver ;  Edga,r,  happy  power ;  Edwin,  happy 

conqueror.  Gibson. 

BAD'JSH,  re.  A  second  crop  of  grass  ;  aftermath ; 
rowen  ;  —  written  commonly  eddish.       Ogilvie. 

EA'e^R 

sharp . 

1.  f  Sharp  ;  sour ;  acid. 


R  (e'|er),  a.     [L.  acer,  brisk,  courageous  ; 
) ;  It.  agro  ;  Sp.  ctgrio  ;  Fr.  aigre. —  vf.egr.'] 


With  a  sudden  vigor  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppmgs  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood. 


Shah. 
[R.] 


mg. 
4. 


Keen  ;  severe  ;  biting ;  piercing. 

The  air  bites  shrewdly;  it  is  very  cold. 

It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.  Shak. 

Keenly  desirous  ;  ardently  wishing  or  long- 
'*  Eager  for  the  journey."  Dryden. 

Vehement ;    ardent  ;    earnest ;    fervent ; 
zealous  ;  forward  ;  precipitate  ;  impetuous  ;  im- 
portunate ;  impatient ;  intense. 
Imperfect  zeal  is  hot  and  eager,  without  knowledge.   Sprat. 
5.  Brittle  ;  easily  broken  ;  not  ductile.    [Cant 
term  of  artificers.] 

Gold  will  be  sometimes  so  eager,  as  artists  call  it,  that  it 
will  as  little  endure  the  liammer  as  glass  itself.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Keen,  Ready. 

EA'S^K-LY  (e'|er-le),  ad.     In  an  eager  manner. 

EA'6pR-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing eager ;  ardency  ;  strong  desire  ;  ardor  ;  ear- 
nestness ;  greediness  ;  avidity. 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after  knowl- 
edge, if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  an  hinderance  to  it. 

Loeke. 

Syn.  —  See  Avidity. 

EA'GLE  (e'gl),  n.  [L.  ^  It. 
cujuila ;  Sp.  aguila  ;  Fr.  aigle^ 
1.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  prey, 
of  the  order  Accipitres  and 
family  Falconidai,  regarded, 
on  account  of  its  acute  vision, 
its  strength,  the  elevation  and 
rapidity  of  its  fiight,  its  lon- 
gevity, and  various  other 
qualities,  as  the  king  of  birds  ; 
hence  it  is  a  symbol  of  roy- 
alty, and  a  frequent  crest, 
much  used  in  heraldry.  Its 
figure  was  represented  in  the 
military  standard  of  the  ancient  Romans  ;  and 


Golden  eagle 
(_Aqiii!a  chrgSKtos). 


it  is  a  representative  or  emblem  in  the  arms  of 
the  United  States. 

Arts  still  followed  where  Rome's  eagles  flew.         Pope. 

2.  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the 
value  of  ten  dollars,  or  about  43s.  sterling. 

3.  (Asfron.)  A  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  having  its  right  wing  contiguous  to 
the  equinoctial ;  aquila.  London  Ency, 

EA'GLE-EYED  (e'gl-Id),  a.  Sharp-sighted,  as  an 
eagle.   "  Eagle-eyed  to  see  .  .  .  faults."  Dryden. 

EA'GLE-PLIGHT'^D,  a.  Flying  like  an  eagle  ; 
mounting  high.  Ogilvie. 

EA'GLE-HAwK,  «.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  pre- 
dacious birds,  natives  of  South  America.  Ogilvie. 

EA'GLE-OW'L,  re.  (Ornith.)  One  of  the  Bvhoni- 
?i(e,  or  horned  owls,  a  sub-family  of  owls,  one 
of  the  largest  species  of  which  is  the  Bubo  Vir- 
ginianus,  or  great  horned  owl.  Baird. 

EA'GLE-PIN'IONED  (-yund),  a.  Having  an  ea- 
gle's wings.  Cowper. 

EA'GLE— RAY,  re.  (Ich.)  A  large  species  of  ray- 
fish,  rarely  found  m  the  British  seas ;  miller  ; 
Myliobatis  aquila.  YarreU. 

EA'GLE-SIghT'J:D,o.  Having  sharp  sight.  Shak. 

EA'GLE-SPEED,  n.  Swiftness,  like  that  of  an 
eagle.  "  With  eagle-speed  she  cut  the  sky. "Pope. 

EA'GLipsS,  n.    The  hen-eagle.  Sherwood. 

EA'GLE-STONE,  re.  (Min.)  A  term  applied  by 
the  old  pharmaceutists  to  globular  clay  iron- 
stone, which  they  called  lapis  cetites.      Brande. 

EA'GL^T,  n.    A  young  eagle.  Davies. 

EA'GLE-WINGED  (-wingd),  a.  Having  the  wings, 
as  it  were,  of  an  eagle.  Shak. 

EA'GLE-WOOD  fe'gl-wfld),  re.  [From  the  Ma- 
layan name  agila.  P.  Cyc.]  A  highly-fragrant 
Oriental  wood,  used  by  Asiatics  for  burning  as 
incense.  P.  Cyc. 

EA'GRB  (e'gur),  re.  [Dan.  {^ger,  the  ocean.]  A 
tide  swelling  above  another  tide.  Dryden. 

t  EAL'DeR-MAN,  n.  [A.  S.  ealdorman,  elder- 
man.]    A  Saxon  magistrate  ;  alderman.  Sadler. 

t  EAME  (em),  ■«.     [A.  S.  earn.]     Uncle.    Spenser. 

EAN  (en), !).  «.  [A.  S.  eam'are.]  To  bring  forth ; 
to  yean.    **  Inearemy  time."  —  See  Yean.  Shak. 

EAN'LjNG,  re.  A  lamb  just  born.  —  See  Yean- 
ling. **Eanlings  which  were  freaked."      Shak. 

EAR  (er),  n.  [A.  S.  care;  Frs.  ear',  Ger.  ohr; 
Dut.  oor ;  Sw.  clrja.  — L.  auris ;  It.  orecchio ;  Sp. 
oreja  ;  Fr.  oreille.'] 

i.  The  organ  of  hearing. 


That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  out'^r. 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. 


Shak. 


2.  The  external  prominent  part  of  the  organ 
of  hearing. 

His  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl.  ^ar.xxi.G. 

3.  Power  of  discriminating  tones  and  inter- 
vals ;  musical  perception. 

I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music.  Shak. 

4.  The  privilege  of  being  heard  ;  a  hearing ; 
regard ;  heed  ;  attention. 

Hear  my  prayer,  give  ear  to  the  words  of  my  mouth.  Ps.liv,2. 

5.  Disposition  to  like  or  to  dislike  what  is 
heard  ;  judgment ;  opinion  ;  taste.  "  According 
to  the  style  and  ear  of  those  times."    Denham. 

6.  Any  thing  resembling  ears,  as  the  handles 
of  some  vessels.  ''  Apot  without  an  ear."  Swift. 

7.  [A.  S.  ear,  aehher.]  A  spike  or  head"  of 
com  or  grain. 

He  delivereth  each  a  Jewel,  made  in  the  figure  of  an  ear  of 
wheat.  ISacon. 

jggf-  In  the  U.  S.  applied  especially  to  maize. 

.Shout  cne''.i  ears,  about  the  head  or  person.  —  To  be 
by  tlic  cars,  or  to  fall  together  by  the  ears,  to  quarrel. 


scuffle,  or  fight.  —  To  set  by  the  ears,  to  engage  in 
strife  ;  to  cause  to  quarrel. —  Up  to  one's  ears,  deeply 
involved  or  engaged.    [Vulgar.]  L'Zstrange. 

t  EAR  (er),  -0.  a.    To  take  in  eagerly  by  the  ear. 

I  eared  her  language,  lived  in  her  eye,  O  coz.    Beau.  Sr  Fl 

t  EAR  (er),  V.  a.  [L.  aro,  to  plough ;  A.  S.  erian.] 

To  till ;  to  plough.  Deut.  xxi.  i. 

I  have,  God  wot,  a  large  field  to  ear. 

And  weak  are  the  oxen  in  my  plough.  Chaucer. 

EAR  (er),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  cehher,  an  ear  of  corn.] 
\i.  EARED  ;  pp.  EARING,  EARED.]  To  form 
ears,  as  corn.  Sandys. 

t  EAR'A-BLE  (irV-bl),  a.  Used  to  be  tilled.  Barret. 

EAR'A€HE  (er'ak),  re.    Pain  in  the  ear.  Ash. 

t  EAR'AL  (er'iil),  a.  Receiving  by  the  ear. 
"Merely  earal,  verbal,  and  worded  men."Heu)yt. 

EAR'-BORED  (er'bord),  a.  Having  the  ears  per- 
forated.    "  Servile,  ear-bored  slave."   Bp.  Hall. 

EAR'-CAP,  re.     A  cover  for  the  ears.  Clarke. 

EAR'-DEAF-EN-lNG  (er'def-fn-ing),  a.  Stunning 
the  ear.  Shak. 

EAR'-DRUM,  re.  The  tympanum,  a  membrane  in 
the  ear.  Roget. 

EARED  (erd),  a.     1.  Having  ears.  Sherwood. 

2.  Furnished  with  ears,  as  corn. 

3.  t Ploughed.  "The thrice-eared fieli." Pope. 

EAR '-HOLE,  re.  The  aperture  of  the  ear ;  the 
opening  into  the  ear.  Goldsmith. 

EAR'ING,  n.     1.  A  ploughing  of  land. 

Yet  there  are  five  years  in  which  there  shall  neither  be 
eariTig  nor  harvest.  Gen.  xlv.  6. 

2.  Formation  of  ears  of  corn. 

3.  {Nawt.)  A  rope  attached  to  the  cringle  of 
a  sail,  by  which  it  Is  bent  or  reefed.  Dana. 

EAR'-KISS-ING,  a.  Slightly  touching  the  ear. 
"  Ear-kissing  arguments."  Shak. 

EARL  (erl),  n.  [A.  S.  eorl,  chief,  leader.]  A  title 
of  English  nobility,  next  below  a  marquis  and 
above  a  viscount.  It  is  the  oldest  English  title, 
and  was  anciently  the  highest  in  the  kingdom  ; 
now  the  third. 

4Kjr  It  was  used  by  the  English,  after  the  Norman 
conquest  in  1066,  to  express  the  French  title  oi  count. 
Hence  the  wife  of  an  earl  is  still  styled  countess. 

Brande. 

BAR'-LAP,  M.    The  tip  of  the  ear.  Buloet. 

EARL'DOM  (Srl'dum),  n.  [A.  S.  eorldom;  eorl, 
an  earl,  and  dom,  power,  office.]  TThe  seign- 
iory, jurisdiction,  or  dignity  of  an  earl.  Spenser. 

EAEL'DOR-MAN,  re.  Same  as  EALDERMAN.Ba»-/ic. 

EAELE§'-PEN-NY  (iJrl/.'pSn-ne),  re.  [L.  arrhalis, 
pertaining  to  earnest-money ;  arrha,  or  arra, 
earnest-money.]     Earnest-money.  Ray. 

EAE'L^SS,  a.     1.  Without  ears.  Pops. 

2.  Disinclined  to  hear  ;  deaf.     "A  surd  and 

earless  generation  of  men."  Browne. 

EAR'— LIKE,  It.     Resembling  the  ear.         Jodrell. 

EAR'LI-NESS  (er'le-nijs),  n.  State  of  being  early. 
"  Earliness  in  the  morning."  Johnson. 

EARL'-MAR-SHAL  (erl'm'ir-shiil),  n.  One  of  the 
great  officers  of  state  in  England,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  honor,  pedigrees,  and  military  solemni- 
ties. Brande. 

EAR'-LOCK,  re.  A  cnrl  or  twist  of  the  hair  near 
the  ear  ;  a  love-lock.  Prynne. 

EAR'LY  (iir'l?),  a.     [A.  S.  m-lice.] 

1.  trior  in  the  order  of  time ;  timely ;  at  the 
proper  time;  seasonable.  " Early  !imt."  Pope. 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  earlfi  song. 

And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long.  JUitlon. 

2.  Before  the  usual  time  ;  premature. 


A    E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  -short;   A,  S,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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SicfcneBB  is  early  old  ago ;  it  teacIicB  diffidence  in  our  earthly 
Btate,  and  mspirea  us  with  thoughts  of  a  future.  Pope. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  day. 

She,  when  apoatles  fled,  could  danger  brave, 
Last  at  his  croea,  and  earliest  at  his  grave.     E.  S.  Barrett. 
Early  rising  not  only  mves  us  more  life  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  our  years,  hut  adds  likewise  to  their  number.    Colton. 

EAR'LY,  at?.     In  good  sea,son  ;  soon;  betimes. 

Those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.       Prov,  viii.  17. 
Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise. 
Mokes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.    Franklin. 

EAR'— MARK,  n.    A  mark  on  the  ear,  as  of  sheep  : 
—  a  distinguishing  mark.  "  Cox. 


To  mark,  as   sheep,  cattle^ 
Spenser. 


EAR-MARK',   v. 
&c.,  on  the  ear, 

EARN  (em),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  earnian,  to  earn,  to  de- 
servej     [i.  earned  ;  pp.  earning,  earned.] 

1.  To  gain,  get,  obtain,  or  acquire  as  the  re- 
ward of  labor  or  performance  of  some  service. 

Arming  to  overcome 
By  suffering,  and  earn  restirom  labor  won.       Milton. 

2.  To  merit  or  deserve  in  recompense  for  la- 
bor; as,  "He  eariis  more  than  his  wages." 

Syn.  — See  Acquire,  Get. 

EARN  (em),  V.  n.  To  curdle.  [North  of  Eng.]  Ray. 

fEARN  (em),  V.  n.  [A.  S.ffyrnan,to  desire.]  To 
long;  to  yearn. —  See  Yearn.  Spenser. 

EAR'N^gST  (er'nest),  a.     [A.  S.  eornost,  eornesW] 

1.  Ardent  in  any  affection ;  warm ;  zealous  ; 
'  importunate.  "A  prayer  of  earnest  heart."  Shak. 

2.  Intent ;  eager  ;  fixed. 

On  that  prospect  strange 
Their  earnest  eyes  they  fixea.  Milton. 

3.  Serious;  important;  not  trifling.  "They 
whom  earnest  lets  do  often  hinder."        Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  Hearty,  Intent,  Zealous. 

EAR'N^pST,  n.  1.  A  serious  or  real  event ;  se- 
riousness ;  something  not  a  jest ;  reality. 

Take  heed  that  this  jest  do  not  one  day  turn  to  earnest. 

Sidney. 

2.  Pledge  ;  first  fruits.  "  The  earnest  of  that 
which  is  to  come."  Hooker. 

3.  {Lata.)  Part  of  the  price  paid  for  property 
or  goods  sold,  or  money  given  -in  token  that  a 
bargain  is  ratified,  or  to  bind  a  contract ;  — 
often  called  earnest-money.  Burrill. 

To  he  in  earnest^  to  be  serious  and  not  jesting. 

EAR'NJPST-LY  (6r'nest-le),  at?.  [A.  S.  eornestlice.'] 
In  an  earnest  manner  ;  ardently  ;  zealously ;  ea- 
gerly ;  intently ;  seriously. 

And,  being  in  agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly.  Luke  xxii.  44. 
A  certain  maid  earnestly  looked  upon  him.     Luke-  xxii.  56. 

EAR'N^ST-MON'EY,  7i.  Money  paid  to  bind  a 
bargain;  earnest.' — See  Earnest,  3,     Clarke. 

EAR'N^ST-NESS  (6r'nest-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  earnest ;  ardor;  zeal;  eagerness;  ve- 
hemence. 

His  fond  complainta 
Have  so  much  earnestness  and  passion  in  them.  Addison. 

2.  Seriousness;  solemnity. 

There  never  was  a  charge  maintained  with  such  a  sliow 
of  gravity  and  earnestness.  Atterhury. 

3.  Solicitude  ;  anxiety ;  care,     [r,] 

_  With  overstraining,  and  earvestnei^  of  finishing  their 
pieces,  they  often  did  them  more  liarra  than  good.     Dryden. 

t  EARN'PUL,  .».    Full  of  anxiety.       P.  Fletcher. 

EAEN'ING   (ern'ing),  n.     [A.  S.  eamunffj] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  earns. 

2.  pi.  That  which  is  earned  ;  the  wages  or 
reward  of  labor. 

This  is  tlie  great  expense  of  the  poor  thai  takes  up  almost 
all  their  earmngs.  Locke. 

EAR'-PICK,  n.  An  instrument  for  cleaning  the 
ears.  %aa. 

EAE'-PIER-OPR  «.  {Era.)  The  name  of  an  in- 
sect; earwig;  t orficula  auricularia.  Goldsmith. 

EAR'-PIER-OING,  a.  Piercing  or  affecting  the 
ear.        ihe  ear-pierc%ng  fife."  Shak. 

EAR'-RInG,  n.  [A.  S.  ear-hring  ;  Ger.  ohrringe.'] 
A  jewel  or  ornament  worn  in  the  ear. 


As  an  ear-ring  of  g 
dient  ear. 


,  so  IS  a  wise  reprover  upon  an  ohe- 
I'rov.  XXV.  12. 


EARSE  (Srs),  vi.    See  Erse. 

tfiARSH  (etsh),  n.      [L.  aro,  to  plough;  A.  S. 
erian,  to  plough.]     A  ploughed  field.  May. 


EARSH  (Srsh),  m.     Eddish.  —  See  EnSH. 

EAR '-SHELL,  n.  (Conch.)  A  flattened  univalve 
shell  resembling  the  ear  in  form  ;  a  species  of 
Haliotis.  Woodward. 

EAR'— SHOT,  n.    Keach  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ; 

a<s     "Tnli*!  iinlViiTi   PHV-shnt.  "  Y\vinl.i>vt 


as,  "  To  be  within  ear-shot. 


Drr 


EAR'— SORE,  n.     Something  that  offends  the  ear ; 
something  disagreeable  to  be  heard.  Phil.  Mus. 

EARTH  (erth),  ».     [Goth,  airtha ;  A.  S.  eorthe  ; 
Ger.  erde  ;  Dut.  aarde  ;  Dan.  iord ;  Sw.  )'o»'(2.] 

1.  The  name  of  the  world  or  planet  which  we 
inhabit ;  the  mass  or  material  which  composes 
the  globe  or  the  crust  of  the  globe  ;  the  terra- 
queous globe ;  the  world. 


Nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give. 


Shah. 


2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  the  world. 
Behold,  this  day  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 

Josh,  xxiii.  14. 

3.  The  solid  part  of  the  globe,  in  distinction 
from  fire,  air,  and  water. 

While  water,  earth. 
And  air  attest  hie  bounty.  TJiomson. 

4.  Terrene  or  earthy  matter  ;  soil ;  ground. 
Immediately  it  sprang  up,  because  it  had  no  depth  of 

earth,  Mark  iv.  5. 

5.  A  distinct  region ;  country,     [r.] 
In  ten  set  battles  have  we  driven  back 

These  heathen  Saxons,  and  regained  our  earth.    Dryden. 

6.  (Chem.)  A  body  or  substance  composed  of 
oxygen  and  a  base  ;  a  metallic  oxide,  inodor- 
ous, dry,  uninflammable,  and  infusible.  P.  Gyc. 

.6®='Tlie  principal  chemical  earths  are  alumina, 
baryta,  glucina,  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  strontia,  yt- 
tria,  and  zirconia.    P.  Cyc. 

Syn.  —  Earth  is  used  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
planets  belonging  to  the  solar  system,  which  move 
round  the  sun.  In  this  sense,  world  or  globe  is  inad- 
missible. In  speaking  of  the  earth,  reference  is  com- 
monly made  to  its  material  or  external  part ;  as,  "  The 
structure  or  surface  of  the  earth  "  ;  "  The  productions 
or  inhabitants  of  the  earth.''^  World  is  used  to  denote 
the  earth  viewed  with  reference  to  its  inhabitants. 
"  A  decree  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed."  "  The 
civilized  worid."  "  The  eastern  MorZd."  "  Tile  west- 
ern world."  Globe  is  often  used  geographically  and 
geologically ;  as,  "  The  terrestrial  globe."  We  speak 
of  sailing  round  the  world,  or  round  the  globe ;  not, 
round  the  earth. 

EARTH,    V.    a.        [i.     EARTHED  ;     pp.    EARTHING, 
EARTHED.] 

1.  To  put  or  to  hide  in  earth ;  to  bury  ;  to 
-inter.  "  The  miser  ca^'^As  his  treasure."  Yotmf/. 

My  root  is  earthed,  and  I,  a  desolate  branch. 

Left  scattered  in  the  highway  of  the  world.     Massinger. 


2.  To  cover  with   earth, 
fresh  mould  the  roots." 


'  Earth  up  with 
Evelyn. 

EARTH,  V.  n.  To  retire  under  ground  ;  to  burrow. 
Hence  foxes  earthed,  and  wolves  abhorred  the  day.  Tickell. 

EARTH'-BAG,  n.     (Fort.)  A  sack  filled  with  sand 
or  earth.  Todd. 

EARTH'-BANK,   n.     A  bank,  mound,   or  fence 
made  of  earth  and  turf.  Todd. 

EAETH'-BOARD  (erth'bord),  n.     The  board  of  a 
plough,  which  turns  over  the  earth.    Mortimer. 

EARTH'-BORN,  a.     1.  Bom  on  the  earth  or  as 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  terrigenous. 

Creatures  of  other  mould,  earth-^om,  perhaps. 

Not  spirits.  Milton. 

2.  Meanly  born  ;  of  low  birth. 

Earth-bom  Lycon  shall  ascend  the  throne.  Smith. 

EARTH'-BOUND,  a.    Bound  to  the  earth.    Shak. 

EARTH'-BRBD,  a.    Bred  of  the  earth ;  grovel- 
ling ;  vile  ;  base ;  low.  Brewer. 

EARTH'-CR^-AT'ipD,  ii.  Formed  of  earth.  Toung. 

t  EARTH'-DIN,  n.     [A.  S.  eorth-dyn.']    An  earth- 
quake. Ogilvie. 

EARTH'EN  (er'thn),  a.     Made  of  earth,  or  made 
of  clay.     "  Earthen  pots."  Shak. 

EARTH'-pN-pEN'DpRED    (-derd),    u.     Bred   of 
earth;  earth-born.  Fanshaw. 

EARTH'EN-WAeE,  ■«.     "Ware  made  of  earth  or 
clav  ;  pottery.  P.  Cyc. 

EAETH'-PED,  a.    Fed  with  earthly  things  ;  low; 
abject ;  base.  J?.  Jonson. 

EAETH'-PLJtX,  74.     (Min.)  A  delicate  variety  of 


asbestos,  the  fibres  of  which  are  fine  as  flax ; 
amianthus.  "  Earth-flax  or  salamander's  hair." 
—  See  Amianthus.  Woodwa7-d. 


The  quality  of  being  earthy  ; 
More.     Hammond. 


EAETH'I-NESS,  n. 
grossness. 

EARTH'Lf-NESS,  n.    "Worldliness.  Cotgrave. 

EAETH'LING,  n.    [A.  S.  eorthling,  a  farmer.]  An 
inhabitant  of  the  earth  ;  a  mortal.  Drummond. 
EARTH'LY  (iirth'le),  a.     [A.  S.  eorthlic.l 

1.  Belonging  to  or  like  the  earth  or  the  world ; 
not  heavenly. 

If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how 
shall  ye  beUeve  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things?  John  ill.  12. 

2.  Corporeal  or  carnal ;  not  spiritual ;  not 
mental ;  sensual ;  sordid  ;  worldly ;  vile  ;  low. 

Earthly  minds,  like  mud  walls,  resist  the  strongest  bat- 
'"'"i'i-  Locke. 

This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly, 
sensual,  devihsh.  Jag.  ill,  Ifi. 

3.  Of  any  thing  on  earth.  "  What  earthly 
benefit."  "  One  earthly  thing  of  use."       Pope. 

EARTH'LY-MIND-ED,  a.  Having  an  earthly  or 
sensual  mind ;  worldly ;  selfish.  More. 

EAETH'LY-MIND'^D-NESS,  n.  Worldliness; 
grossness;  sensuality.  Gregory. 

EARTH'— NUT,  n.  A  name  given  to  several  vege- 
table productions  grown  under  ground,  as  the 
Bunium  bulbocastanum,  the  Conopodium  flexuo- 
sum,  the  pods  of  the  Arachis  hypogma,  the  tu- 
bers of  the  Cyprus  rotundus,  &c.  Brande. 

EAETH'-PEA,  n.  (Bot.)  The  climbing  legumi- 
nous plant  Lathyrus  amphicarpos.         Loudon. 

EARTH'aUAKE  (srth'kwak),  n.  [earth  and  quake. 
—  A.  S.  eorthe,  earth,  and  cwacian,  to  quake.] 
A  shaking,  trembling,  or  violent  agitation,  of 
the  earth,  which  is  often  attended  with  destruc- 
tive consequences,  and  is  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable phenomena  of  nature. 

An  earthquake  is  defined  to  be  a  vehement  shake  or  agita- 
tion of  some  considerable  place,  or  part  of  the  earth,  from 
natural  causes,  attended  with  a  huge  noise  Uke  thunder,  and 
frequently  with  an  eruption  of  watfir,  or  smoke,  or  winds,  &e. 

Franklin. 

EARTH'-SHAK-fNG,  a.  Shaking  the  earth.  Milton. 

EARTH' WARD,  (jtf.  Towards  the  earth.  Campbell. 

EARTH'WORK  (erth'wUrk),  «.  (Engineering.) 
That  part  of  the  construction  of  railroads,  ca- 
nals, &c.,  which  requires  the  displacement  of 
earth  by  cuttings  and  embankments.        Weale. 

EARTH'WORM  (Srth'wurra),  re.  1.  {Zoul.)  A 
worm  that  lives  under  ground,  characterized  by 
a  long  cylindrical  body  divided  by  transverse  fur- 
rows into  a  great  number  of  rings  ;  —  a  name 
given  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Lumbricus 
of  Linnaeus.  Brande. 

2.  A  sordid  person ;  a  miser.  Norris. 

EARTH'Y  (Srth'e),  a.  1.  Partaking  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  earth  ;  composed  of  earth ;  terrene. 

The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  1  Cor.  xv.  47. 

2.  Inhabiting  the  earth ;  pertaining  to  the 
earth;  terrestrial.     "JJart/j?/ spirits."  Bryden. 

And  flaming  ministers,  to  watch  and  tend 

Their  earthy  charge.  Milton. 

3.  Not  refined ;  gross  ;  coarse.  "  My  earthy 
gross  conceit."  Shak. 

EAR'-TEUM-P^T,  re.  A  trumpet  used  to  assist 
the  hearing.  Gent.  Mag. 

EAR'— WAX  (er'wiks),  -n.  The  cerumen  or  wax 
formed  in  the  ear.  Ray. 

EAR'WIG,  n.  [A.  S.  ear-wigga ;  eare,  the  ear, 
and  wigga,  a  worm  ;  Dan.  uhr-vngg.'] 

1.  (Eni.)  A  well-known  insect,  vulgarly  sup- 
posed to  have  a  propensity  to  creep  into  the  ear, 
and  often  found  under  stones  and  beneath  the 
bark  of  trees  ;  Forflcula  auricularia.        Baird. 

2.  A  whisperer ;  a  prying  informer.  Johnson. 

EAR'— WIT-N?SS  (er'wit-nes),  re.  One  who  hears 
or  attests  any  thing  as  heard  by  himself.  Hooker. 

EAR'WORT  (er'wiirt),  «.  (Bot.)  An  herb  reputed 
good  for  deafness  ;  Hedyotis  auricularia.  Crahb. 

EASE  (ez),  re.     [A.  S.  eath,  easy.  — Fr.  aise.    See 

EfASYj 

1.  Freedom  from  pain  or  suffering. 

Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  ea&e  out  of  pain 
Through  labor  and  endurance.  Milton. 

2.  Freedom  from  solicitude  or  from  annoy- 
ance ;  quiet ;  tranquillity. 


MIEN, 
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Among  these  nations  ehalt  thou  find  no  ease,  neither  shall 
the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest.  Beut.  xxviii.  65. 

If  thou  desirest  ease,  in  the  first  talce  care  of  tlie  ease  of 
thy  mind,  Ibr  that  will  make  other  Buft'erings  easy.       Fuller, 

3.  Intermission  of  labor ;  rest;  repose. 

After  no  more  toil, 
Of  their  sweet  gardening  labor,  than  sufficed 
To  recommend  cool  zephyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easy.  Milton. 

The  love  of  ease  is  alwaya  gaining  upon  age. 

4.  Facility  ;  exemption  from  difficulty. 

And  winda  with  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way.     Milton. 

5.  Freedom  from  stiffness,  constraint,  or  for- 
mality in  manners,  speech,  or  writing. 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 
As  tliose  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance.    Pope. 
At  ease,  free  from  pain  or  from  anxiety  j   undis- 
turbed ;  tranquil. 

Syn.  —  Ease,  repose^  quiet,  and  rest,  all  imply  a 
motionless  state.  Ease  and  quiet  respect  action  on 
tlie  body ;  rest  and  repose,  action  of  the  body.  We 
are  easy  or  quiet  when  freed  from  all  external  agency 
that  is  painful ;  we  have  rest  or  repose  when  the  body 
ceases  to  be  in  motion.  —  A  person  enjoys  case,  or  has 
easiness  of  disposition.  —  Easiness  of  an  undertaking ; 
facility  of  performance,  A  person  is  said  to  live  at 
ease,  and  to  perform  his  task  with  facility. 

EA^E  (ez),  V.  a.    \i,  EASED ;  pp.  EASING,  EASEB.] 

1.  To  free  from  pain,  from  labor,  or  of  any 
burden  ;  to  relieve  ;  to  disburden  ;  to  lighten. 

Now  1  have  caserf  my  bosom  of  the  pain.  Dryden. 

I  mean  not  that  other  men  be  eased,  and  ye  burdened. 

2  Cor.  viii.  13. 

2.  To  assuage;  to  alleviate;  to  allay;  to  ap- 
pease ;  to  mitigate  ;  to  soothe  ;  to  pacify. 

As  if  with  sports  my  sufferings  I  could  ease.       Dryden. 

3.  To  render  less  difG,cult ;  to  facilitate. 

High  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Basing  their  flight.  Milton. 

To  ease  off,  or  ease  away,  (^Jfaut.)  to  slacken  a  rope 
gradually. 
Syn.  —  See  Redress. 

EA^E'FUL  (ez'fm),  a.  Quiet;  peaceable;  fit  for 
rest.     '^  Easeful  bed."     [r.]  ^      Shak. 

EA^E'FUL-LY,  oc?.  In  a  quiet  manner.    Sherwood. 

EA^E'FUL-NESS,  ft,.  State  of  being  at  ease.  Boag. 

EA'^EL  (e'zl),  n.  [Ger.  esel,  an  ass.]  (Paint.) 
The  frame  on  which  a  painter  rests  his  picture 
while  at  work  upon  it.  Brande. 

EA^E'LlpSS  (ez'les),«.  AVantingease.  [e..]  Donne, 

EA'^EL— PIECE  (5'zl-pes),?j.  A  painting  of  which 
the  size  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  painted  on 
an  easel,  in  contradistinction  to  those  paintings 
which  are  painted  on  the  wall  or  ceiling.  Todd. 

EA^E'Ml^NT  (Sz'ment),  n.  1.  Evacuation  of  ex- 
crement. Sir  T.  Bhjot. 

2.  Exemption  from  expenses ;  advantage ; 
convenience  ;   accommodation ;  privilege. 

He  has  the  advantage  of  a  free  lodging,  and  some  other 
easements.  Swift. 

3.  Act  of  easing  or  relieving;  relief;  allevia- 
tion ;  mitigation.  "  Removal  or  easenie7it  of  his 
affliction.  Barrow, 

4.  (Laio.)  A  convenience,  privilege,  or  ad- 
vantage which  one  neighbor  has  of  another  by 
grant  or  prescription,  as  a  way  through  his 
ground,  a  sink,  &c.  Brande. 

EA'.fI-LY,  ad.     In  an  easy  manner;  with  ease. 

EA'^I-NESS,  01.  1.  The  state  of  being  easy  or  not 
difficult ;  freedom  or  exemption  from  difficulty  ; 
facility ;  ease. 

Easiness  and  difficulty  are  relative  terms.  Tillotson. 

2.  Want  of  firmness;  readiness  of  compli- 
ance; as,  "An  easiness  of  temper." 

3.  Freedom  from  constraint,  formality,  or  the 
appearance  of  effort. 

Abstruse  and  mystic  thoughts  you  must  express 

With  painful  care,  but  seeming  easiness.       Roscormnov. 

Syn.  —  See  Ease. 

EAST  (est),  n.  [Goth.  uslan\  A.  S.  &;  Frs.  east\ 
Dut.  cost ;  Ger.  ^  Sw.  ost.  —  Fr.  est.l 

1.  The  point  of  the  horizon  at  which  the  sun 
is  seen  to  rise  in  the  equinoxes,  opposite  to  the 
west;  that  point  of  the  horizon  lying  on  the 
right  hand  when  one's  face  is  turned  towards 
the  north  pole  ;  the  point  of  the  compass  in  a  di- 
rection at  right-angles  to  that  of  north  and  south. 

2.  The  regions  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 


world  with  respect  to  Europe,  as  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Persia,  India,  China,  &c. 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.      Milton, 

EAST,  a.  Towards  the  rising  sun  ;  eastern.  "From 
the  west . . .  unto  the  east  border."  Ezek.  xlv.  7. 

EAST'^R  (est'er),  n.  [A.  S.  easier,  or  eos^er,  from 
the  goddess  Eosti'e,  an  imaginary  deity  wor- 
shipped by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  especially 
honored  by  festivities  in  April.  Bede.  —  "The 
most  obvious  [derivation]  is  the  A.  S.  yst,  a 
storm, — the  time  of  Easter  being  subjected  to 
the  continual  recurrence  of  tempestuous  weath- 
er." P.  Cyc.l  The  day  on  which  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  commemorated ;  the  third 
day  after  Good  Friday,  being  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  full  moon  which  happens  upon,  or 
next  after,  the  21st  day  of  March,  corresponding 
in  season  to  the  passover  of  the  Jews. 

EAST'JPR-DAY,  n.  The  festival  of  Easter.  Drayton. 

EAST'^R-gJI'ANT,  n.  {Bot.)  Snakes-weed ;  bis- 
tort ;  Polygonum  bistortum.  [No.  Eng.]  Loudon. 

EAST'JpR-LING,  «.  1.  A  native  of  some  country 
eastward  with  respect  to  another.     Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  A  species  of  waterfowl.  Johnson. 

3.  A  piece  of  money  coined  in  the  East  by 
Richard  II.  of  England.  Crabb. 

4.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  trader  in 
England  from  Germany  or  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic.  "Merchants  of  Norway,  Denmark  .  .  . 
called  .  .  .  easterlincfs."  liolinshed. 

EAST':5R-LiNG,  a.  Belonging  to  the  money  of 
the  Easterlings,  or  Baltic  traders  :  —  sterling. 
— 'See  Sterling.  Todd. 

EAST'^IR-LY,  a.  1.  Coming  from  the  east;  as, 
"  An  easterly  wind." 

2.  Towards  the  east;  as,  "The  e^s^eW?/ coast 
of  England  "  ;  "  An  easterly  direction." 

EAST'^R-LY,  ad.     In  the  direction  of  the  east. 

EAST'JgRN,  a,     [A.  S.  eastern.'] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  east;  oriental;  as, 
"  Eastern  nations  "  ;  '*  Eastern  languages." 

2.  Towards  the  east ;  in  an  easterly  direction ; 
as,  "  The  eastern  side  " ;  "  An  eastern  voyage." 

EAST'JNG,  n.  In  navigation  and  surveying,  the  dis- 
tance eastward  from  a  given  meridian.  Bowditch. 

EAST'-IN'Sy-LAR,  u,.  Relating  to  the  Eastern 
Islands.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  EAST-LAND'ISH,  a.  Relating  to  the  east.  ''  The 
eastlandish  and  Low  Dutch."  Verstega7i. 

EAST'WARD,  ad.     Towards  the  east.       Browne. 

EA'^Y  (e'ze),  a.  [Goth,  azets  ;  A.  S.  eath,  easy. 
—  Chaucer,  eth,  eyth.  —  Fr.  aise,  ease.] 

1.  That  is  free  from  difficulty  ;  not  difficult. 
A  work  though  easy,  yet  withal  very  weighty. ,    Hooker, 

2.  Exempt  from  disquiet  or  trouble ;  quiet ; 
tranquil ;  at  rest ;  not  harassed  ;  not  anxious  ; 
unmolested. 

Keep  their  thoughts  easy  and  free.  Locke. 

3.  Free  from  pain ;  as,  "  He  has  suffered 
much  from  the  wound,  but  is  now  easy." 

4.  Complying  ;  unresisting ;  not  unwilling  ; 
ready  ;  pliant ;  facile  ;  submissive. 

"Witix  such  deceits  he  gained  their  easy  hearts.    Dryden. 

5.  Free  from  want  or  from  solicitude  as  to 
the  means  of  living  ;  comfortable. 

Tliey  should  be  allowed  such  a  rent  as  would  make  them 
easii.  Swift. 

6.  Not  formal ;  not  stiff;  unconstrained. 
"  The  easy  vigor  of  a  line."  Pope. 

7.  Not  causing  or  requiring  labor,  fatigue,  or 
discomfort;  as,  "  An  easy  ascent "  ;  "  An  easy 
saddle-horse  "  ;  "  Easy  circumstances." 

8.  Not  hard  to  bear ;  not  burdensome  ;  light. 

My  yoke  is  east/,  and  my  burden  light.        Matt.  xi.  30. 

9.  {Co7}i.)  Not  straitened  or  restricted  pecun- 
iarily;  as,  "  An  easy  money-market." 

10.  (Naut.)  Applied  to  a  ship  that  moves  over 
the  sea  without  jerking  or  straining.       BraJide. 

Syn.  —  See  Ease  . 

EAT  (6t),  V.  a,  [Goth.  ^  A.  S.  etan ;  Dut.  eten.  — 
Gael.  iS|  Ir.  ith.  —  Gr.  Ihui ;  L.  edo.]     [^.  ate  or 

EAT  ;    pp.  EATING,  EATEN  OT  EAT.] 

1.  To  take  into  the  mouth  and!  swallow  for 
food;  to  chew  and  swallow  as  food. 

Man  did  eat  angels'  food.  Ps.  Ixxriii.  25. 


2.  To  consume;  to  corrode;  to  wear 

And  ever  against  eating  cares 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 


away. 


To  eat  one's  word 
was  said. 


,  to  take  back  or  retract  what 


je@=  Grammarians  differ  much  with  respect  to  the 
conjugation  of  this  verb.  Lowth,  Priestley,  Grant, 
Crombie,  Arnold,  and  Bullions  give  i.  ate,  p.  eaten ; 
Murray  and  Hiley,  i.  ate  or  eat,  p.  eatew,  G.  Brown 
and  Fowler,  i.  ate  or  cat,  p.  eaten  or  eat;  Latham,  i. 
ate,  p.  eaten  or  eat ;  Webster,  i.  ate,  p.  eat  or  eaten ; 
Smart,  i.  eat  of  ate  (St),  p.  Sat  or  eaten.  Smart  re- 
gards ate  and  eaten  obsolescent. 

Syn. —  Men  eat  and  are  fed;  infants  are  /erf,  but 
cannot  eat.  Men  ate  not  properly  said  to  feed;  beasts 
feed.  In  a  metaphorical  sense,  rust  eats  iron  ;  tlie 
imagination /eet^  on  romances. 

EAT  (et),  V.  n.     1.  To  take  food  ;  to  feed. 

If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.  2Thess.m.V). 
2.  To  make  way  by  corrosion  ;  to  corrode. 
Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker.         2  Tim.  ii.l7. 

EAT'A-BLE  (5t'&-bi),  a.  That  may  be  eaten  ; 
that  may  be  taken  as  food ;  esculent.       Huloet. 

EAT'A-BLE,  n.  Any  thing  that  may  be  eaten. 
^''Eatables  we  brought  away."  Dampier. 

EAT'A^E,  n.  Food  for  horses  and  cattle  from 
the  aftermath.  Todd. 

EAT'EN  (e'tn),  p,  from  eat.  Devoured ;  con- 
sumed ;  —  corroded ;  worn  away.  —  See  Eat. 

EAT'^iR  (et'er),  n.     [A.  S.  etere.] 

1.  One  that  eats,  or  takes  food. 

Be  not  among  wine-bibbers,  among  riotous  eaters  of  flesh, 

Prov.  xxiii.20. 

2.  That  which  corrodes;  a  corrosive.  Johnson. 

t  EATH  (eth),  a.     [A.  S.  eath.]     Easy.     Spensei\ 

EAT'JNG  (et'jng),  n.  The  act  of  chewing  and 
swallowing  ;  reception  of  food.        Eccod.  xii.  4. 

EAT'ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  to  eat  in;  a 
dining-house.  U  Estrange. 

EAT'ING-ROOM,  ■«.     A  room  to  eat  in. 

EAU-~nE^COLOO^rE{p'Ao-ko-\on'),n.  [Fr.,M)a?er 
of  Cologne."]  Cologne  water  ;  a  perfumed  spirit 
originally  prepared  at  Cologne.  Brande. 

EAO-DE-LUCE  (o'de-lus'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  strong 
solution  of  ammonia,  scented  with  mastic  and 
oil  of  amber ;  —  used  in  India  as  a  remedy  against 
the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes.  Brande. 

E.au-DE-VIE  (o'de-ve'),  "•  [Fr.,  water  of  life.] 
The  French  name  for  brandy. 

E.dU-MEDICIJVJlL  (6-m6d'e-se-nal'),  n.  [Fr., 
medicinal  water.]  A  vinous  infusion  of  the 
flowers  of  colchicum ;  —  used  for  the  cure  of  the 
gout  and  rheumatism.  Loudon. 

EAVES  (evz),  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  efese,  a  brim,  eaves.] 
{Arch.)  The  edges  of  the  roof  of  a  building, 
which  usually  project  beyond  the  face  of  the 
walls  so  as  to  throw  off  the  water. 

His  tears  ran  down  his  beard  like  winter  drops 

From  eaves  of  reeds.  Sliak. 

EAVE^'-BOARD  (-bord),  n.  {Arch.)  An  arris  iillet 
nailed  across  the  rafters  at  the  eaves  of  a  roof  to 
raise  the  lower  course  of  tiles  or  slates.  Francis. 

EAVE^'CATCH,  n,  {Arch.)  A  thick  board  with 
a  feather-edge  to  receive  the  lower  course  of 
the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Ash. 

EAVE^'DROP,  V,  n.  To  catch  what  comes  from 
under  the  eaves,  or  to  listen  near  the  windows 
of  a  house  to  hear  what  is  said  within ;  to  watch 
for  an  opportunity  to  hear  private  conversation. 

Telling  of  some  politicians  who  were  wont  to  eavesdrop 
in  disguises.  Milton. 

EAVE^'DROP,  n.  The  water  which  falls  in  drops 
from  the  eaves  of  a  house.  Ogilvie. 

EAVE§'DR6p-P?R,  n.  One  who  skulks  about  a 
a  house  to  listen  ;  an  insidious  listener. 

Eavesdroppers^  or  such  as  listeu  under  walls  or  windows, 
or  the  eaves  of  a  house,  to  hearken  after  discourse,  and  there- 
upon to  frame  slanderous  and  mischievous  tales,  are  a  com- 
mon nuisance.  Blackstone. 

EAVE|'DR6p-P|NG,  n.   1.  The  dropping  of  water 

from  the  eaves  ;  —  the  drip  of  eaves.         Clarke. 

2.  The  act  of  an  insidious  listener.      Milton. 

EAVE^'lAtH,  n.     Same  as  Eavescatch.     Ash. 

EBB  (eb),  n.  [A.  S.,  Ger.,  Dut.,  §  Dan.  ebbe; 
Sw.  ebb.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  O,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obsctir  e.  —  FkUE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    H^IR,  HER; 
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1.  The  reflux  of  the  tide  towards  the  sea ;  — 
opposed  to  Jlow. 

Hither  the  seas  at  BtAted  times  resort, 

Then  witli  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again.  Addison. 

2.  A  falling  to  a  lower  state ;  decline  ■-,  decay. 

Painting  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb,  Dryden. 

£BB  (Sb),  V.  n.     [A.  S.  ebban  ;  Ger.  §  Dut.  ebben.'] 

[i.  EBBED  ;   pp.  EBBING,  EEEEII.] 

1.  To  flow  back  towards  the  sea  ;  to  recede  ; 
to  retire  ;  as,  "  The  tide  ebbs" 

2.  To  decline  ;  to  decay ;  to  decrease.     "  The 
hours  of  life  ebb  fast."  Bloc/clock. 

t  EBB,  a.    Shallow.  Holland.    Bp.  Hall. 

EBB'JNG,  n.     1.  The  reflux  of  the  tide.    Johnson. 

2.  A  declining  ;  a  falling  away.    Bp.  Taylor. 

The  reflux  of  the  tide.   Falconer. 


See  Ebony. 


Johnson. 


EBB'-TIDE,  n. 

EB':eN,  or  EB'ON,  n. 

E'BI-ON-ITE,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  early 
sect  of  Christians,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  Burnet. 

E'BI-ON-ITE,  a.  [Eccl.  Hist.)  Relating  to  the 
sect  called  Ebiomtes.  iVhiston. 

EB'IjA-nIne,  n.  [Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  pyroxylic  spirit.  Hoblyn. 

EB'ON,  a.   [See  Ebony.]   1.  Dark ;  black.   "  £6- 

on  shades."  Milton.  "  £6on-colored  ink."  Shak. 

2.  Made  of  ebony.     "  Ebon  arrow."       Prior. 

EB'ON-IST,  «.     A  worker  in  ebony.  Scott. 

EB'ON-IZE,  v.  a.  To  make  like  ebony,  or  as 
black  as  ebony.  Smart. 

EB'ON-Y,  n.  [Gr.  e&imi ;  L.  ebenus ;  It.  §  Sp. 
ebano ";  Fr,  ^6ene.]  A  hard,  heavy,  valuable 
wood,  which  admits  a  fine  polish  ;  —  brought 
principally  from  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and 
Ceylon.     It  is  of  several  colors,  as  yellow,  red, 

green,   and  black,   of  which  the  last   is   most 
ighly  prized.  Weak. 

But  our  captain  counts  the  image  of  God,  nevertheless  his 
image  cut  in  ebony,  as  if  done  in  ivory.  FuUer. 

EB'ON-Y-TEBE',  n.  The  popular  name  of  the 
Anthyllis  Cretica,  which  grows  inXIrete.  Oyilvie. 

EBOULEMEJfT  (a-b81-iiiiiig'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.) 
The  crumbling  of  a  wall  or  rampart.         Smart. 

S-BRAc'T^-ATE,  a.  [L.  e,  priv.,  and  bractea,  a 
thin  plate.]  {Bot.)  Having  no  bractese  or  floral 
leaves  ;  destitute  of  bracts.  Lindley. 

j;-BRA0'T?-O-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Destitute  of 
bracteoles,  or  little  bracts.  Gray. 

5-BRI'E-TY,  n.  [L.  ebrietas ;  It.  ebrieth ;  Sp. 
ebriedad ;'  Fr.  ebriSte.^  Drunkenness  ;  inebri- 
ety ;  inebriation  ;  intoxication.  Warton. 

E-BRIL  'LADE  (e-bril'y?d),  n.  [Fr.]  {Man.)  A 
check  of  the  bridle,  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  when 
a  horse  refuses  to  turn.  Johnson. 

E-BEI-OS'J-TY,  n.  Habitual  drunkenness  ;  ebri- 
ety.    [e.]     "  Broione. 

E'BEI-OtJS,  o.  [L.ebritis;  Sp.  eSWoso.]  Drunk; 
intoxicated;  —  habitually  intemperate.    Smart. 

t  e-BUI.L'IATE,  V.  n. 
To  boil  or  bubble  up 

5-BULL'I5NOE  (e-biil'yCHs),  ™.  Ebullition  ;  ebull- 
iency,    [r.]  Coleridge. 

5-BULL'i:5N-CY  (e-bul'yen-se),  n.  [L.  ebullio, 
ebulliens,  to  boil  up.]  Operation  of  boiling 
over ;  ebullition ;  effervescence ;  ebullience. 
*'  Ebulliency  of  their  fancy."     [r.]     Cudworth. 

jp-BIJLL'IENT  (e-bul'yent),  a.  Boiling  over ;  boil- 
ing or  bubbling  up.  Youny. 

EB-yL-LI"TI0N  (eb-u-lish'un),  n.  [L.  ebullitio; 
bulla,  a  bubble;  It.  ebultizione;  Sp.  ebullicion; 
Fr.  ebullition.'] 

1.  The  motion  produced  in  a  liquid  by  the 
rapid  conversion  of  a  part  of  it  mto  vapor 
which  escapes;  operation  of  boiling  lip  with 

2.  Any  motion  similar  to  that  of  boiling,  as 
that  produced  by  fermentation ;   eifervescence. 

Iron  in  aqua  fortis  will  fall  into  ebuUition.         Broione. 

3.  A  sudden  outburst ;  outbreak  ;  effort. 

The  greatest  ebuUitions  of  imagination.        Johnson. 

c-^21  EhuUition,  fermentation,   and  effervescence 

have  strong  resemblances,  and  yet  strong  characteris- 
tir  differences.  Water  is  in  a  state  of  ebullition  wlien 
acted  upon  by  great  heat,  so  as  to  be  boiling ;   liquids 


[L.  ebullio,  to  boil  up.] 
to  effervesce.       Prynne. 


are  in  a  state  of  effervescence  when  gaseous  matter  is 
caused  to  escape  ft-om  them  by  heat  or  by  fermenta- 
tion ;  wine,  beer,  &c.,  unieigo  fermentation. 

5-BUR'N5-AN,  a.  [L.  ebw-neus ;  ebwr,  ivory.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  consisting  of,  ivory.  Smart. 

;p-CAU'DATE,  a.  [L.  e,  priv.,  and  Cauda,  a  tail.] 
{Bot.)  "Without  a  tail  or  spur.  Craig. 

EC'BA-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  hfiams,  the  issue  or  event  of 
a  matter  ;  hfialvui,  to  go  out  from.]  {Rhet.)  A 
figure  by  which  the  orator  treats  of  things  ac- 
cording to  their  issue  or  consequence.      Smart. 

5C-BAT'!C,  a.  {Gram.)  Noting  a  form  of  expres- 
sion which  implies  a  consequence  ;  —  distin- 
guished from  telic,  which  implies  an  end  or 
purpose,     [r.]  Stuart. 

EC'B0-L5,  n.  [Gr.  U^oXij.']  {Rhet.)  A  digression 
or  figure  by  which  the  narrator  introduces  an- 
other person  speaking  his  own  words.      Smart. 

EC-CA-Lf-O'BI-ON,  n.  [Gr.  lKKa?.e(o,  to  call  out, 
and'/3/o5,  life.]  A  contrivance  for  hatching  eggs 
by  artificial  heat ;  egg-hatching  machine.  Clarke. 

EC'QE  HO 'MO.  [L.,  Behold  the  man.}  The 
nanie  of  any  painting  which  represents  our  Sa- 
viour given  up  to  the  people  by  Pilate.     Crabb. 

ipC-CEN'TEJC,         I  a.     [Gr.  HKiccvrpoi ;    h,  from, 
5C-CEN'TE!-CAL,  '  and  Khrfov,  a  centre ;  L.  ec- 

centros ;  It.  eccentrico ;  Sp.  excentrico  ;  Fr.  ex- 

centrique.'] 

1.  Deviating  from  the  true  line  of  a  circle  ;  as, 
"  The  planets  do  not  move  in  circular,  but  in 
elliptical  or  eccentvio  orbits." 

2.  Not  having  the  same  centre  ;  —  opposed  to 

concentric. 

Whence  is  it  that  planets  move  all  one  and  the  same  way 
in  orbs  concentric,  while  comets  move  all  manner  of  ways  in 
orbs  very  eccentric?  Newton. 

3.  Of  a  different  nature  ;  contrary. 

His  own  ends  must  needs  be  often  eccenti-ic  to  the  ends  of 
his  master.  Bacon. 

4.  Deviating  from  the  common  course  or 
method  ;  irregular  ;  abnormal ;  anomalous  ;  pe- 
culiar ;  singular;  odd;  strange;  as,  "An  ec- 
centric person  "  ;  "  Eccentric  conduct." 

Syn. —  See  Particulae,  Odd. 

JEC-CEN'TRIC,  n.  1.  A  circle  not  having  the  same 
centre  with  another  circle,  when  one  lies  within 
the  other.  Bacon. 

2.  He  who,  or  that  which,  deviates  from  the 
usual  method,  or  common  standard.   Hammond. 

3.  {Mech.)  Apart 
of  a  steam  engine, 
by  which  the  valves 
are  made    to   open 
and  close  alternate- 
ly, being  a  circular 
disk,  attached  to  the     Eccentric  of  a  steam-engine, 
crank-shaft,   and  revolving  within  a  strap   or 
ring,  and  having  its  axis  of  revolution  on  one 
side  of  the  centre.  Weale. 

PC-CEN'TEJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  eccentric  man- 
ner.    "Eccentrically  wild."  Lloyd. 

(IC-CEN'TEIC-eEAE,  n.  {Machinery.)  The  parts 
which  transmit  the  motion  of  an  eccentric. 

EC-CEN-TEtQ'I-TY,  «.  [It.  eccentricita ;  Sp.  ez- 
centricidad ;  Fr.  excentricit4.'\ 

1.  The  quality  of  being  eccentric ;  deviation 
from  a  centre.  Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  having  a  centre  different  from 
that  of  another  circle.  Holder. 

3.  Irregularity  ;  singularity  ;  oddness. 

Alccnside  was  a  young  man,  warm  witil  every  notion  con- 
nected with  liberty,  and,  by  an  eccentricity  which  such  dis- 
positions do  not  easily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction.  Johnson. 

4.  {Astron.)  The  distance  between  the  cen- 
tre of  a  planet's  orbit  and  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
or  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  an  ellipse 
and  either  of  its  foci.  Harris. 

Eccentricity  of  a  conic  section,  (Oeom.)  the  ratio  of 
the  distance  between  the  foci  to  the  transverse  axis. 

Eliot. 
^C-CfiN'TEIC-EOD,   m.     {Mech.)    The   rod  that 
transmits  the  motion  of  an  eccentric.       Wcale. 
JPC-CEN'TRIC-STEAP,   n.      The    band    of   iron 
which  embraces. the  circumference  of  an  eccen- 
tric, and  within  which  it  moves.  Weale. 

?C-CEN'TE!C-WHEEL,  «.  {Mech.)  A  wheel 
which  is  fixed  on  an  axis  that  does  not  pass 
through  the  centre.  Ogilvie. 


EC't^E  sia'J^nM.     [L.]    See  the  sign  or  proof. 

EC-CHY-MO'SIS,  re.  [Gr.  t/cj^(),;wcrii ;  ^it;(to,  to  pour 
out.]  {Med.)  Extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
cellular  membrane,  as  produced  by  blows  and 
bruises.  Brande. 

EC-CLE  '^1-4  (ek-klE'zhf-j),  n.  [Gr.  hKi.rioia  ;  L. 
ecclesia,  an  assembly.] 

1.  {Grecian  Antiq.)  The  great  assembly  of 
the  Athenian  people,  at  which  every  free  citizen 
might  attend  and  vote.  Brande. 

2.  A  church  ;  a  congregation.  P.  Cyc. 

5C-CLE'§!-AL,  a.    Ecclesiastical.  Milton. 

jpc-CLE'^I-AN,  «.  One  who  holds  or  maintains 
the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  domination  over 
the  civil  power.  Smart. 

?C-CLE'§!-AE£;H,  re.  [Gr.  cKKi-riaia,  an  assembly, 
and  i^x'^^y  ^  leader.]     A  ruler  of  a  church.  Ash. 

?C-OLE'§!-AST,  re.     1.  tEcclesiastes.     Chaucer. 

2.  A  priest;  an  ecclesiastic.     "A  Greek'ec- 

clesiast,"  Ed.  Rev. 

EC-CL5;-§!-AS'TE§  (Sk-kle-ze-&s'tez),re.  [Gr.  h- 
Klr)oiaoTf)g,  a  preacher.]  One  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

EC-CL5-1 

EC-CLp-!,. 
^fot,  to' call,  to  summon;  L.  ecclesiasiicus ;  It. 
ecclesiastico ;  Sp.  eclesiastico ;  Fr.  eccUsiastique.l 
Relating  to,  or  appropriated  to,  the  church  ;  not 
civil  or  secular.  **  Ecclesiastic  government." 
"Ecclesiastical  writers."  Svnft. 

Ecclesiastical  courts,  courts  in  which  causes  relating 
to  matters  of  the  churcli  are  determined  according  to 
tlie  canon  law.  —  Ecclesiastical  states,  tlie  states  under 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope. 

EC-CL{;-§!-AS'TIC  [Sk-kle-ze-as'tjk,  S.  J.  E.  K. ; 
gk-kle-zhe-as'tiic,  W.  F.  ja,  ;  ek-kle-ze-Ss'tik, 
Sm. ;  ek-kle-ze-as'tik,  P.  K.],  n.  A  person  ded- 
icated to  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  min- 
istry of  religion  ;  a  priest ;  a  clergyman,  or  re- 
ligious teacher,  connected  with  an  episcopacy. 
—  See  Clergyman.  Burnet. 


,5-§!-AS'T!C,  ;  Q_       |-Qf_    iKKXnaiaoTtKds; 

ijp-^l-AS'TJ-CAL,  )  k,  out  or  forth,  and  ku- 


EC-CL^-^I-AS'Tf-CAL-LY,    ad. 
with  the  church. 

EC-CLE-§!-AS'T!-CI§M,    ». 
principles  of  the  church. 


In  accordance 
Bp.  Taylor. 

Adherence   to   the 
N.  Brit.  Rm. 

EC-CL5-§I-AS'T!-CUS,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  KicP.i/mair- 
TiKds.]    One  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha. 

5C-CLE-S!-Q-l6^'J-CAL,  a.  [See  EocLESIOLO- 
GY.]     Relating  to  ecclesiology.  Qu.  Rev. 

¥C-CLE-§I-6l'0-9IST,  re.  One  versed  in  eccle- 
siology. F.  A.  Paley. 

¥C-CLE-§!-0L'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  iKK?.voia,  the  church, 
and  Uyos,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  concern- 
ing the  church,  or  church  edifices  ;  the  science 
which  relates  to  church  edifices.  Faber. 

EO'CO-Pjp,  n.  [Gr.  Ik,  from,  and  k6ztu,  to  cut.] 
{Surg.)  Act  of  cutting  out :  —  a  perpendicular 
division  of  the  cranium  by  a  cutting  instrument. 

Dunglison. 

EC-CO-Pe6t'IC,  }  a.      [Gr.    U,    from,     and 

S;C-00-PR5T'I-CAL,  '  xonpov,  excrement.]  {Med.) 
Gently  purging  ;  slightly  purgative,  [e.]     Ash. 

EC-C0-Pe6t'I0,  re.  {Med.)  A  mild  purgative  or 
laxative  medicine.  Dunglison. 

EC-CRI-n6L'0-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  isKplvw,  to  secrete, 
and  }.6yos,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  A  treatise  on 
secretions.  Dunglison. 

EC'CRI-SIS,  re.  [Gr.  ckk^lois  ;  cKKpivoi,  to  separate.] 
{Med.)  Excretion  of  any  excrementitious  or 
morbific  matter.  Fhinglison. 

EC'DY-SIS,  re.  [Gr.  ekIvois;  tK^iito,  to  strip  off.] 
The  sloughing  or  moulting  of  the  skin,  as  in 
serpents ;  desquamation.  Dunglison, 

EgUELOJV  (Jsh'e-long),  re.  [Fr.,  round  or  step  of 
a  ladder.]  {Mil.)  The  position  of  an  army  when 
its  divisions  are  so  formed  as  to  be  behind  one 
another  in  the  form  of  steps.  Brande. 

E-eniD  'JVjI,  re.  [Gr.  cx'S- 
va,  a  viper.]  (Zool.)  A 
genus  of  ovoviviparous 
mammals,  found  in  Aus- 
tralia. They  have  the 
general  form  of  the  ant-  Echidna  hystris. 
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eater,  but  are  covered  with  spines,  and  hence, 
among  the  colonists  of  Australia,  the  animal  is 
known  by  the  name  of  porcupine,  or  porcupine 
ant-eater.  Waterhouse. 


E€H'I-NATE,  or  ^-CHI'NATE, 
EeH'j-NAT-jpjD,  or  jp-CHI'NAT-^lD, 


a.  [Gr.  (xi- 
,  .  vof ;  L.  echi- 
natus,  set  with  prickles;  echinus,  a 
hedgehog.]  [^Nat.  Hist.)  Bristled 
like  a  hedgehog ;  covered  with  sharp 
points ;  bristly.  Woodward. 

E-emjir'1-D.s:,  n.  pi.  {Zoel.)  A  family  of  radi- 
ated animals,  including,  and  resembling,  the 
sea  hedgehog.  Forbes. 

e-CHlN'r-DAN,  n.  {Pal.)  A  fossil  animal  re- 
sembling the  echinus.  Buckland. 

Jg-jCHlN'I-TAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  the  echi- 
nus or  the  echinite.  Roberts. 

fiCH'IN-ITE,  n.  (Pal.)  A  calcareous  petrifaction 
of  the  echinus,  or  sea-hedgehog.  Hamilton. 

E-CHIN-O-CAC'TUS,  n.  [Gr.  Ixlvos,  a  hedgehog, 
and  KUKTos,  a  prickly  plant.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  remarkable  for  the  form  of  their 
stems,  and  for  the  curious  manner  in  which 
their  spines  are  arranged ;  the  hedgehog-thistle. 

P.  Cyc. 

^-EHIN'O-DERM,  n. 
Slpiiaj  the  skin.] 

Forbes. 

E-€mJV-g-DER'M4-T.i,  n.  pi.  [See  EOHINO- 
DERM.]  {ZoBl.)  A  class  of  invertebrate  radi- 
ated animals,  whose  bodies  are  protected  by  a 
crustaceous  covering.  Forbes. 

Eea-IJV-OPH' 0-R.S,  n.pl.  [Gr.  ex''">!>  tl>s  hedge- 
hog, and  (jtipitj,  to  bear.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  um- 
belliferous perennial  herbs,  including  the  sea- 
parsnip  or  sea  prickly  samphire.  Loudon. 

FGr, 


[Gr.  fyivof,  a  hedgehog,  and 
One  of  the  Echinodermata. 


5-eHl'NOPS,  re. 
5i/.is,  appearan 
the  globe-thistle. 


^il-tf,  appearance.]     {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 


J'X-'} 


?-jCHiN'U-LATE,   a.      [See  Echinate.] 
Beset  with  small  prickles. 


a  hedgehog,  and 

f  plants ; 

Loudo7i. 

{Bot,) 
Gray, 

E-eHi'J\ruS   (e-kl'nus),   ra. ;  pi.   E-^sI'm.      [L., 
from  Gr.  t'xJvosj  a  liedgehog.] 

1.  {Zool.)  A.^QixMsoi Echin- 
odermata having  a  symmetri- 
cal globose-depressed  form, 
an  inferior  central  mouth,  a 
superior  central  anus,  and 
numerous  short  spines;  sea- 
urchin  ;  sea-hedgehog ;  sea- 
egg.  Forbes. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  prickly  head  of  a  plant,  or  the 
cover  of  the  seed.  Johnson. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  moulding  ;  the  ovolo  or  quarter 
round  carved  with  eggs  and  anchors.      Braiide. 

EJCH'I-t/M,  n.    [Gr.  e;;^;!?,  a  viper.]    {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  shrubby  plants  ;  viper' s-bugloss.         Loudon. 

EjGH'O  (ek'o),   n.  ;    pi.    S^eH'oEs.     [Gr.    hx^ !    ^* 
echo\  It.  eco,  ecco;  Sp.  ceo;  Fr.  echo.'] 

1.  A  sound  reflected  from  a  distant  surface, 
and  repeated  to  the  ear;  the  repercussion  of 
sound  ;  the  sound  returned. 


Edible  sea-urchin 
{Echinus  esculentus). 


Babbling  IScJio  mocks  the  liounds. 
Replying  shrilly  to  tlxe  well-tuned  horna. 


Shak. 


2.  {Myth.)  A  nymph,  who  pined  into  a  sound 
for  love  of  Narcissus. 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  Hv'at  unseen 

Within  thy  airy  shell.  Milton. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  vault  or  arch  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  echoes.  Brande. 

fijEH'O  (ek'o),    V.  n.       [^.  ECHOED  ;  pp.    ECHOING, 
ECHOED.] 

1.  To  give  the  repercussion   of  sound;  to  re- 
turn a  sound  ;  to  resound. 

At  the  parting 
All  the  church  echoed.  Shah. 

2.  To  be  sounded  back.  Blackmore. 

To  sounds  which  echo  farther  west 

Than  your  sires'  "  Islands  of  the  Blest."         Byron, 

iEBH'O,  V.  a.    To  send  back,  as  a  sound  or  voice. 

Those  peals  are  echoed  by  the  Trojan  throng.         Dryden. 

EjCH'O-LESS,  a.     Having  no  echo.  Bxjrom. 

?-€H6M'5-T?R     (e-kSm'e-ter),     n.       [Gr.     ^X'^y 
sound,  and  /i^rpov,  a  measure  ;  Fr.  ^chom^tre?^ 


{M.US.)  A  kind  of  scale  to  measure  the  duration 
of  sounds  and  to  ascertain  their  intervals  and 
ratio.  Brande. 

?-€H6M']g-TRY,  n.     1.  The  art  of  measuring  the 

duration  of  sounds.  Craig. 

2.  The  art  of  constructing  vaults  to  produce 

echoes.  Todd. 

ECLAIRCISSEMENT  (e-klAr'sis-mang'  or  e-klAr'- 
Biz-mSnt)  [ek-klar'siz-ment,  W.  Ja. ;  ek-klfir'sjz- 
m€nt,  S.\  ek-kl4r'sis-mSn,  P.;  ek-klar'siz-mong, 
J.  Sm. ;  ek-klar-aiz-mSng'  or  ek-klar's}s-m6nt,  K. ; 
e-klar'siz-mSng,  .F.],  n.  [Fi'-]  Explanation ; 
the  act  of  clearing  up  an  affair. 

I  will  follow  your  example  in  the  frankness  and  openness 
of  this  eclaircissement.  Warburton. 

.6®="  "  This  word,  though  long  in  use,  is  not  yet 
naturalized.  Every  syllable  but  the  last  may  be  per- 
fectly pronounced  by  an  Englishman  who  does  not 
speak  French  ;  but  this  syllable,  having  a  nasal  vowel, 
not  followed  by  hard  c  or  ^  (see  Encore),  is  an  in- 
superable difficulty  ;  the  nearest  sound  to  it  would 
perhaps  be  to  make  it  rhyme  with  long  and  strong. 
But  a  speaker  would,  perhaps,  risk  less  by  pronounc- 
ing it  like  an  English  word  at  once,  than  to  imitate 
the  French  sound  awkwardly."   Walker. 

^-CLAIR'CIZE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  eclaircir;  clair,  clear.] 
To  clear  from  obscurity  ;  to  make  clear ;  to  ex- 
plain. Craig.     N.  Y.  Independent. 

^C-LAMP'SY,  n.  [Gr.  €K?.an4'ig ;  iKXdfiTrui,  to  shine.] 
{Med.)  A  flashing  of  light,  such  as  is  symp- 
tomatic of  epilepsy.  Smart. 

]^-CLAT'  (e-fcla')  [e-kla',  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wh.\ 
e-kiaw,  S.  W.  E.  F.  K.],  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  Striking  effect ;  brilliancy ;  splendor ;  lus- 
tre ;  as,  "  The  eclat  of  a  great  achievement." 

2.  Noise ;  acclamation  ;  renown  ;  applause  ; 
as,  "  The  speech  was  received  with  great  eclat." 

5C-LEC'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  EKXeKTiK6g  ;  hXtyoi,  to  choose  ; 
It.  eclettico  ;  Sp.  eclectico  ;  Fr.  eclectique.']  Se- 
lecting ;  choosing ;  —  applied  particularly  to 
certain  ancient  philosophers  who  professed  to 
choose  what  was  good  from  all  sects.  **  Cicero 
was  of  the  eclectic  sect."  Watts. 

JgC-LEC'TlC,  ?i.  1.  One  of  a  class  of  ancient  philos- 
ophers, who  professed  to  be  of  no  one  sect,  but 
to  choose  what  was  good  from  all  sects  ;  —  one 
who  selects  his  opinions  from  those  of  others, 
or  from  different  sources.  Brande. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  in  the  Christian  church,  who 
considered  the  doctrine  of  Plato  conformable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Buck. 

3.  One  of  a  sect  of  physicians  among  the  an- 
cients. Todd. 

^C-LEC'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  the  way  of  choosing 
or  selecting;  in  "the  manner  of  the  eclectical 
philosophers.  Ogilvie. 

?C-LEC'TI-Cl§M,  n.  {Fx,4clectisme.'\  The  habit  or 
the  principle  of  selecting  from  different  sources ; 
the  eclectic  system  of  philosophy.         Ed.  Rev. 

^C-LEGM'  (ek-lSm'),  n.  [Gr.  'UXEiytxa^  eKX(i'x<^,to 
lick  lip  ;  i.  e.  a  medicine  that  melts  in  the  mouth; 
Ij.  echgma;  Ft.  eclegme.']  {Med.)  A  medicine 
made  of  oils  and  sirups.  Quincy. 

EC-LJP-SA'R^-ON,  n.  An  instrument  for  show- 
ing the  phenomena  of  eclipses, 

5-CLIPSE'  (e-klips'),  n.  [Gr. 
£K?.£ixpts ;  fK?.eiirw,  to  cease,  to 
fail ;  L.  eclipsis ;  It.  eclissi ; 
Sp.  eclipse  ;  Fr.  Eclipse.'] 

1.  {Astron.)  An  obstruc- 
tion or  obscuration  of  the 
light  of  a  heavenly  body  by 
the  intervention  of  another 
body ;  thus,  S  representing  the  sun,  M  the  moon, 
and  E  the  earth,  Fig.  1,  in  which  the  moon  is 
interposed  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  shows 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  Fig.  2,  in  which  the 
earth  is  interposed  between  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  shows  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.     Brande. 

2.  Obscuration ;  darkness. 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse.  Milton. 

:p-CLiPSE'  (e-klips'),  v.  u.  [i.  ECLIPSED ;  pp. 
ECLIPSING,  ECLIPSED.] 

1.  To  darken  or  obsciire  by  intercepting  the 
light  from  a  luminous  body;  as,  "The  sun  is 
eclipsed  by  the  moon." 

2.  To  render  less  striking  or  dazzling ;  to  ob- 
scure ;  to  cloud ;  to  veil. 


Fig.  2. 


He  eclipaed  the  glory  of  Ms  divine  majesty  with  a  veil  of 
flesh.  ^  Calamy. 

3.  To  throw  into  shade  or  obscurity;  to  degrade. 
Another  now  hath  to  himself  engrossed 
All  power,  and  us  eclipsed. 


Milton. 
Born  to 
Shak. 
jp-CLiPSE'  (e-klips'),  V.  n.     To  suffer  an  eclipse. 


4.  To  put  out;   to   extinguish. 
eclipse  thy  life."     [e,.] 


The  laboring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms. 


Milton. 


Ig-CLIP'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  iK?.iiKTiK6g,  relating  to  an 
eclipse;  hldinji^  to  cease,  to  fail ;  L.  ediptieus; 
Fr.  ecliptique.'] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  described  by,  the  ecliptic. 
"  Ecliptic  way."  Blackmore. 

2.  In  eclipse ;  obscured ;  clouded ;  darkened. 
"  Ecliptic  condition."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Ecliptic  digit,  the  19th  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
sun  or  moon  ;  a  terra  used  to  define  the  magnitude  of 
an  eclipse.  Brande. 

5-CLIP'TiC,  n.  {Astron.)  An  imaginary  great 
circle  of  the  sphere,  or  of  the  heavens,  repre- 
senting the  path  which  the  earth  describes 
among  the  fixed  stars  in  its  annual  revolution 
about  the  sun,  and  intersecting  the  equinoctial 
at  an  angle  of  about  23°  28' ;  the  apparent  path 
of  the  sun  about  the  earth;  —  so  called  because 
eclipses  happen  only  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
same  plane  or  very  near  it.  Brande. 

ECLOGUE  (6k'l5g),  n.  [Gr.  hXay/},  choice  ;  L. 
ecloga.']     A  pastoral  poem ;  a  bucolic.       Pope. 

The  persons,  who  are  Introduced  conversing  in  eelogites^ot 
whose  adventures  are  recounted  in  them,  are  shepherds. 

Brande. 

\\  EC-0-N6m'IC,  a.  Economical.  "Ec(momic  art." 
—  See  Economical.  Davies. 

|[EC-0-N6m'I-CAL,  or  E-CO-NOM'I-CAL  [Sk-o- 
nom'e-k?l,  W.  J.F.  Ja.Sm. ;  e-ko-na^n'e-kstl,  S.  E. 
R.l,  a.  [Gr.  oiKovojUKdi  i  L.  oeconomicus  ;  It. ^Sp. 
economico ;  Fr.  iconomique.  —  See  Economy.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  regulation  of  a  house- 
hold.    '*  Economical  affairs."  Watts. 

2.  Careful  in  expenditures ;  not  wasteful  or 
extravagant;  frugal;  thrifty;  sparing;  saving; 
as,  "An  econoTnical  servant  or  housekeeper." 

3.  Managed  with  frugality  ;  as,  "  An  econom- 
ical establishment." 

Syn.  — See  Frugal. 

II  EC-O-NOM'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  economical  or 
frugal  manner ;  witH  economy. 

II  EC-0-n6m'ICS,  n.pl.  Household  management. 
"In  politics  and  economics.'^  Knox. 

5-CON'Q-MiST,  n.     1.  A  frugal  manager  of  do- 
mestic or  public  affairs.  Goldsmith. 
2.  One  versed  in  political  economy.      Srnart. 

:5;-C6N-p-MI-2A'TigN,  n.  The  act  of  economiz- 
ing or  managing  frugally.  Ed.  Rev. 

jp-CON'O-MlZE,  V.  a.  [i.  economized;  ^^j.econ- 
OMiziis'G,  economized.]  To  manage  frugally  ; 
to  employ  vnih  economy  ;  to  save.  "  To  econ- 
omize time  or  money."  Todd. 

^-CON'O-MIZE,  V.  n.  To  be  prudent  or  frugal  in 
expenditures;  to  be  economical.  "He  does 
not  know  how  to  economize.*'  Smart. 

5-c6n'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  oiKovojiia ;  oiKog,  a  house, 
and  vofids,  a  rule  or  law ;  L.  ceconomia ;  It.  §  Sp. 
econotnia ;  Fr.  econotnie.'] 

1.  The  management  of  a  family. 

By  St.  Paul's  economy,  the  heir  differs  nothing  from  a 
servant,  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Thrifty  management ;  frugality  in  the  use 
of  money,  time,  and  labor. 

I  have  no  other  notion  of  ecoitomj/than  that  it  is  the  parent 
of  liberty  and  case.  Suxift. 

3.  Disposition,  regulation,  or  arrangement  of 
things,  whether  in  the  works  of  nature  or  of 
man;  as,  "Animal  eco?ioiny"  ;  "Vegetable 
economy  " ;  "  The  Jewish  economy." 

This  economy  must  be  observed  in  the  minutest  parts  of 
an  epic  poem.  iDrydcn. 

Political  economy,  the  science  which  investigates 
the  circumstances  most  favorable  to  the  production  of 
national  wealth,  and  the  laws  which  determine  its 
distribution  among  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of 
society.  Brande. 

Syn,  —  Economy  is  more  comprehensive  than  /t-u-  ^ 
galiiy.    It  includes  frugality,  and  implies  a  prudent 
management  of  affairs.    Frugality  is  care  in  avoiding 
needless  expense.   Economy  and  frugality  are  virtues  ; 
parsimony,  which  is  an  excessive  and  penurious  fru- 


A    E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I.  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  fAlL  ;    H^IR,  HER; 
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gality,  is  a  vice.  The  term  economy  is  variously  ap- 
plied, aB  the  economy  of  a  family,  of  a  government,  of 
nature,  or  of  the  universe  ;  the  management  of  busi- 
neas.  A  judicious  economy;  proper  fiiigality ;  mean 
parsimony, 

kCORCHE  (a-kor'sha),  n.  [Fr.]  A  representa- 
tion of  the  human  figure  ■without  skin,  for  the 
study  of  the  muscles.  Fairholt. 

ECOUTE  (a-k8t'),  n.  [Fr.,  a  place  for  listening.'] 
{Fort.)  A  small  gallery  in  front  of  the  glacis  of 
a  fortification,  serving  to  annoy  or  to  interrupt 
the  miners  of  the  enemy.  Stoequeler. 

EC'PHA-SiS,  n.  [Gr.  £K<paaii ;  tKipalvWj  to  show 
forth.]     An  explicit  declaration.  Clarke. 

EC-PHO-J^E  'MA,  n.  [Gr.  ktpdivrjfia  ;  ^*f,  from,  and 
0wv//,' voice.]  {Rket.)  A  breaking  out  of  the 
voice  with  some  interjectional  particle ;  excla- 
mation. Crabh. 

EC'PHO-NEME,  n.  [Gx.h^iiivrina.]  {Gram.)  The 
mark  of  exclamation  [!  ],  used  to  denote  emo- 
tion, surprise,  or  wonder.  G.  Brown. 

EC-PHQ-JSTE  'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  £K0(5vi;(riff.]  {Rket.)  A 
figure'  of  speech  which  consists  of  an  exclama- 
tion used  by  the  orator  to  express  strong  emo- 
tion. Crabb. 

5C-PHRAC'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  iK^pdffffu,  to  remove  ob- 
structions.] {Med.)  Having  the  property  of 
dissolving  or  attenuating  viscid  matter  and  of 
removing  obstructions  ;  attenuating  ;  deobstru- 
ent.  Harvey. 

pi.    {Med.)  Attenuating  med- 
Quincy. 

[Gr.  £K(pi<Tr}mg.']      {Med.)   A 
Maunder. 

[Gr.  ^KTrOputrts.]     Destruction 
St.  John. 

^C-RHt'TH'MUS,  n.  [Gr.  iK^vBfios;  Ik,  from,  and 
I>v0fi6s,  regular  motion.]  {Med.)  An  irregular 
or  disordered  pulse.  Crabb. 

EC'STA-SlED  (eks't^-sid),  a.  Filled  with  ecstas;)^. 
"  The  most  ecstasied  soul  on  earth."       Norrts. 


^;C-PHRAC'T]CS,  n 
icines. 

EC-PHY-SE'SIS,  «. 
quicW  breathing. 

EC-PY-RO'SIS,  n. 
byiire. 


To  fill  with  ecstasy  or  ex- 
F.  Butler. 


EC'STA-SIZE,  V.  a. 
cessive  joy.     [r.] 

EC'STA-SY,  71.  [Gr.  EKaracis,  displacement ;  h, 
out,  and  'Io-tthxc,  to  place  ;  L.  ecstasis ;  It.  estasi  j 
Sp.  extasii  Fr.  extase,"] 

1.  A  state  in  which  the  mind  is  so  absorbed 
or  lost  that  the  ordinary  objects  of  the  senses 
do  not  affect  it ;  a  trance. 

Whether  what  we  call  ecstasy  be  not  dreaming  with  our 
eyes  open  I  leave  to  be  examined.  Locke. 

2.  Excessive  joy ;  rapture ;  transport ;  delight ; 
enthusiasm. 

The  religioue  pleasure  of  a  weU-dispoeed  mind  does  not 

affect  by  rapture  and  ecstasy,  but  is  like  tne  pleasure  of  health, 

still  and  sober.  South. 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre.  Oray. 

3.  t  Madness.  *' Blasted  with  ecstasy."  5AaA. 
Syn.  —  Ecstasy,  rapture,  dJidi  transport  all   denote 

an  extraordinary  emotion,  cr  excessive  mental  excite- 
ment. Ecstasy  and  rapture  are  always  pleasurable ; 
as,  "Great  joy  produces  ecstasy  or  rapture,"  Trans- 
port  is  applied  both  to  pleasurable  and  to  painful  feel- 
ings ;  transports  of  joy,  rage,  or  anger.  Trance  is  an 
ecstatic,  temporary  view  of  tiie  spiritual  world. 

f  EC'STA-SY,  V.  a.     To  fill  with  rapture.       Scott. 

jpC-STAT  IC,  )  a.     [Gr.  EKaraTtKdg  ;    It.  estati- 

jpC-STAT'I-CAL,  )  CO ;  Sp.  extatico ;  Fr.  exta- 
tique.  —  See'  Ecstasy.] 

1.  Completely  absorbing ;  entrancing. 

There  doth  my  soul  in  holy  vision  ait, 

In  pensive  trance,  and  anguish,  and  ecstatic  fit.   JUUton. 

2.  Filling  with  ecstasy  or  excessive  joy ;  trans- 
porting; ravishing.    '*  Ecstatic  dreams."   Pope. 

3.  t  Tending  to  external  objects.  Norris. 

EC-STAT'I-CAL-LV,  ad.  In  an  ecstatic  manner  ; 
ravishingly;  rapturously;  delightedly. 

EC'TA-SIS,  rt.  [Gr.  hraffii ;  iKretvui,  to  extend.] 
(Pros.)  The  lengthening  of  a  syllable  from 
short  to  long.  Craig. 

FC-THLIP'SJS,  n.     [Gt.ckQXi^is;  iK6X(l3(o,  to  de- 

'"  stroy.l  {Latin  Pros.)  The  elision  of  the  final 
syllable  of  a  word  ending  in  w,'when  the  next 
word  begins  with  a  vowel.  Scudamore. 

EC'THY-Mji,  ii"    [Gr.  hOv^a  ;  fK06a),to  break  out.] 


{Med.)  A  cutaneous  eruption,  characterized  by 
large  round  pustules  upon  an  indurated  and 
highly  inflamed  base.  Dunglison. 

£o'TO-BLAST,  n.  [Gr.  ektos,  outside,  and  &Xaa- 
t6s,  a  bud.]  (AnatT)  The  membrane  of  a  cell,  as 
distinguished  from  the  membrane  of  the  meso- 
blast,  or  nucleus,  from  that  of  the  entoblast,  or 
nucleolus,  and  from  that  of  the  enosthoblast,  or 
cell  within  the  nucleolus.  Agassiz. 

5C-TR6t'}C,  a.  [Gr.  iKTiTp(i)(TKOi,  to  produce  abor- 
tion.] {Med.)  Noting  applications  to  prevent 
the  development  of  any  disease.        Dunglison. 

EC-TY-LOT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  «,  out  of,  and  raos,  a 
callus.]  {Med.)  Having  a  tendency  to  remove 
callosities  or  indurations  of  the  skin.         Craig. 

£C-TY-LOT'IC,  n.  {Med.)  Any  thing  applied  to 
a  wart,  or  other  callosity  or  induration  of  the 
skin,  to  eat  it  down.  Dunglison. 

EC'TY-PAL,  a.  Taken  from  the  original ;  copied. 
"  TJie  ectypal  copies."  Ellis. 

EC'TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  ektvttos,  worked  in  relief;  L, 
ectypum;  Fr.ectype.]  A  copy  from  an  original ; 
properly  a  copy  in  relief,     [it.]  Locke. 

EC-TY-P6G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  wrun-of,  worked  in 
relief,  and  y^dilxo,  to  describe.]  A  mode  of  etch- 
ing by  which  the  lines  are  raised  on  the  plate 
instead  of  being  sunk  in.  Fairholt. 

EC-y-MEN'jC,  I  fj^^   [-Qj..  olKovfxeviKds  \  oUoVfilvrj, 

EC-U-MEN'I-CAL,  )  the  inhabited  world ;  Fr.cecM- 
menique.']  General ;  universal ;  —  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  councils  of  the  church  ;  as,  "  An 
ecumenical  council."  Stillingfleet. 

EC'U-RI?  (5k'u-re),  n.  [Fr.]  A  lodging-place  for 
horses ;  a  stable.  Johnson. 

EC'ZE-MA  [ek'ze-mei,  Dunglison;  ek-ze'me,  C. 
Brahde],  n.  [Gr.  ^^f^a.]  {Med.)  An  eruption 
of  small  vesicles  on  the  skin,  usually  set  close 
or  crowded  together.  Dunglison. 

j^-DA'CIOUS  (e-da'shus),  a.  {L.  edax,  edacis ;  edo, 
to  eat.]  Eating ;  voracious  ;  devouring.  Johnson. 

?-DA'CI0US-NESS_(e-da'shus-n6a),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  edacious  ;  edacity.  Scott. 

5-DAC'j-TY  (e-das'e-te),  n.  [L.  edacitas  ;  It.  edaci- 
th ;  Fr.  edaciti^     Voracity  ;  greediness.  Bacon. 

E-dApH'O-DOJ^,  n.  [Gr.  Uatpog,  foundation, 
base,  and  6So{)g,  dSovrds,  a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  A 
genus  of  fossil  placoid  fishes.  Agassiz. 

ED'DAyU.  [An  Icelandic  word  which  signifies 
the  mother  of  poetry,^  A  book  containing  a 
collection  of  Scandmavian  poetry,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  Scandinavian,  or  Runic 
and  Icelandic,  mythology. 

^^  There  are  two  Eddas  ;  the  older  is  believed  to 
have  been  reduced  to  writing,  from  oral  tradition,  in 
Iceland,  between  A.  D.  1056  and  1133.  The  new 
Edda,  supposed  to  have  been  composed  200  years 
after  the  former,  is  an  abridgment  of  it,  with  a  new 
arrangement  of  its  parts.     P.  Cyc. 

ED'DJgR,  n.     [A.  S.  eder,  a  hedge.] 

1.  {Husbandry.)  Such  wood,  shoots,  or  twigs, 
as  are  worked  into  the  top  of  hedge-stakes  to 
bind  them,  together.  Tusser. 

2.  A  viper  ;  an  adder.    [Local.]         Brockett. 

ED'D^R,  V.  a.  To  bind  together  or  to  make  tight 
by  edder.  MoHimer. 

ED'DISH,  n.  [A.  S.  edisc.'\  A  second  crop  of 
grass;  aftermath  ;  ro  wen.  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

ED'DOE^  (-doz),  n.  The  name  given  by  the  ne- 
groes of  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  esculent  root 
of  Caladium  esculentum.  Eng,  Cyc. 

ED'DY,  n.  [A.  S.  ed,  backward,  again,  and  ea, 
running  water ;  Icel.  ida,  a  whirlpool.] 

1.  ^  The  water  of  a  stream  or  tide  that,  by  some 
partial  repercussion,  runs  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral current;  a  contrary  current.  Dry  den. 

2.  Circular  motion  in  a  liquid  or  in  air ; 
whirlpool.  "  In  circling  eddies  play."   Addison. 

ED'DY,  a.  Whirling;  moving  circularly.  ''Eddy 
winds."  Dryden.    ''Eddy  currents."  Hackluyt. 

iED'DY,  V.  n.      [i.  EDBIED  ;  pp.  eddying,  EDDIED.] 

To  move  as  an  eddy.  "Eddying  flames."  West. 
ED'DY,  -u.  a.     To  form  into  an  eddy.       Thomson. 


ED'DY-WA'T^R,  n.  {Naut.)  The  water  that 
falls  back,  as  it  were,  on  the  rudder  of  a  ship 
under  sail ;  dead-water.  Todd. 

ED'DY— WIND,  n.  "Wind  beat  back  from  a  sail, 
a  mountain,  or  any  other  obstacle.  Clarke. 

ED-J^L-FOR'SITE,  n.      {Min.)   A  mineral  com- 


posed of  silica 
lime; 


and  lime;    neutral 


silicate  of 
Dana. 


Skull  of  the  aT-madillo. 


\  a.      Toothless ; 
teeth. 


destitute    of 
Gi'ay. 

{ZoGl.)  One  of  the  Edentata ; 
Clarke. 


ED'?-LITE,  n,     {Min.)  A  mineral  containing  sil- 
ica, alumina,  and  lime;  prehnite.  Dana. 

?-DEM'A-TOSE,  )  „.      ^Gj..  oUma,  a  tumor  ;  Fr. 

;p-DEM'A-TOUS,  )  cedemateux.]  Relating  to  osde- 

ma;  full  of  humors  ;  swelling.  Harvey. 

E'D^N,   n.      [Heb.  ^1^^,   delight,    pleasure.]     A 

pleasant  region  in  which  was  placed  the  garden 
of  our  first  parents ;  paradise.       Sir.  W.  Jones. 

E'D^N-IZED  (e'den-izd),  a.     Admitted  to  a  state 
of  paradisiacal  happiness.  Davies. 

Jp-DEN'TAL,   n.     [L.  c,  priv.,  and  dens,  dentis,  a 
tooth.]     {Zo6l.)  One  of  the  Edentata.    Brande. 

E-DEJ\r '  TA-  T4,  n.  pi.  [L. 
edentatus,  deprived  of 
teeth ;  e,  priv.,  and  dens, 
dentis,  a  tooth.]  {Zool.) 
The  sixth  order  of  mam- 
mals in  Cuvier's  arrange- 
ment, including  those  which  have  no  incisors, 
or  front  teeth,  and  which  have  great  claws  on 
their  toes,  as  the  sloth,  the  armadillo,  the  ant- 
eater,  &c-  Cuvier. 
j^^  The  Edentata  show  little  intelligence,  and  their 
movements  are  slow  and  embarrassed.  Baird. 

5-DEN'TATE, 

Jp-DEN'TAT-^D, 

jp-DEN'TATE,   -ft 
an  e dental. 

E-D^IN-TA'TION,  n.   The  act  of  extracting  teeth ; 
a  pulling  out  of  teeth,     [r,]  Cockeram. 

jp-DEN'TU-LOtJS,  a.     Toothless.  Owen. 

ED^E  (ej),  n.     [A.  S.  ecg ',  Ger.  ecke;  Dan.  eg.'] 

1.  The  thin,  sharp,  cutting  part  or  side  of  a 
blade  ;  as,  "  The  edge  of  a  knife." 

2.  A  narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader. 
Some  harrow  their  ground  over,  and  tlien  plough  it  upon 

an  edge.  Mortimer. 

3.  Brim ;  brink  ;  margin  ;  border ;  rim ;  verge ; 
extremity  ;  as,  "  The  edge  of  a  precipice." 

4.  Intenseness  of  desire.  "  The  hungry  edge 
of  appetite."  SJuck, 
'    5.  Keenness  or  acrimony  of  temper. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  liord.  Shak. 

6.  (Geom.)  The  line  in  which  the  faces  of  a 
polyhedron  meet.  Eliot. 

To  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  to  cause  an  uneasy  tingUng 
in  the  teeth. 
Syn.  — See  Border. 

£D^E  (ej),  V.  a.    [i.  EDGED  ;  ^.^EDGING, EDGED.] 

1.  To  render  thin  or  sharp,  as  the  cutting  part 
of  a  knife,  sword,  &c. ;  to  sharpen.        Dryden. 

2.  To  furnish  with  an  edge.  "My  sword, 
though  edged  with  flint."  Dryden. 

3.  To  border  with  any  thing ;  to  fringe, 
"  "With  rubies  edged  and  sapphire."       Dryden. 

4.  To  exasperate ;  to  stimulate  ;  to  incite. 
"  Might  have  edged  his  desperation."      Wotton. 

5.  To  put  forward  little  by  little. 

Edging  by  degrees  their  chairs  forwards,  they  were  in  a 
little  time  got  up  close  to  one  another.  Locke. 

ED^E,  V.  n.  To  move  forwards,  sideways,  or  by 
little  and  little,  as  in  sailing  close  to  the  wind. 
'•  I  must  edge  upon  a  point  of  wind."  Dryden. 
To  edge  away,  or  off,  to  remove,  as  from  a  coast,  by 
little  and  little.—  To  edge  in  with,  to  approach,  as  a 
shore,  gradually. 

ED^E'— BONE,  n.     The  rump-bone  of  an  ox  or 
a  cow ;  —  called  also  aitchbone  and  natchbone. 

ED^ED  (ejd  or  ed'jed),  p.  a.     1.  Having  an  edge ; 
sharp  ;  not  blunt.  Digby. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  any  part,  or  patch,  of  color, 
when  it  is  sun-ounded  by  a  narrow  rim  of  a  dif- 
ferent color.  Henslow. 

ED^E'L^SS,  a.    Having  no  edge  ;  blunt.       Shak. 

ED^E'— RAIL,   n.     An  iron  bar  or  rail  upon  the 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  ROlE.  — 9,  g^,  9,  g,  soft;   £,  G,  e,  g,  hard;    §  as  z;    If  a5  gz.  — TldlS,  this. 


EDGE-RAILWAY 

edge  of  which  the  wheels  of  a  railroad  car  roll, 
a  flange  being  formed  upon  their  inner  side, 
projecting  about  an  inch,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  sliding  off.  Brande. 

ED^E'-RAIL-WAY,  n.  A  railway  or  railroad  in 
which  the  carriages  run  upon  the  edges  of  iron 
bars, — in  distinction  from  the  tram-road,  in 
which  the  iron  rails  are  flat.  Francis. 

EDgfE'-T66l.,  n.  A  sharp  tool  to  cut  with,  as  an 
axe,  a  chisel,  &c.  "  There  must  be  no  jesting 
with  edge-tools."  L'Estrange. 

ED^E'Wl^E,  ad.     In  the  direction  of  the  edge. 

fiD^r'JNG,  n.  1.  That  which  is  put  on  an  edge  or 
a  border  for  ornament ;  a  fringe.  "  Bordered 
with  a  rosy  edging  round."  Dryden. 

2.  A  narrow  lace.  Johnson. 

3.  {Gardening.)  The  series  of  small,  hardy 
plants,  set  round  the  edges  or  borders  of  flower- 
beds, &c. ;  border.  Maunder. 

ED'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  edo,  to  eat.]  Eatable  ;  fit  to  be 
eaten.     "  Some  flesh  is  not  edible."  Bacon. 
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ED'J-BLE-NESS,  re. 
or  fit  to  be  eaten. 


The  quality  of  being  edible, 
ScoU. 


E'DICT  [s'dikt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ; 
ed'jfct  or  e'djkt.  P.],  re.     [h.  edictum ;  It.  editto; 
Sp.  edicto  ;  Fr.  edit."]    A  public  ordinance  or  de- 
cree issued  by  a  sovereign  or  high  power  j  an 
instrument   signed   and   sealed  by  a   despotic 
prince  to  serve  as  a  law  to  his    subjects  ;  an 
ordinance  ;  a  rescript ;  a  proclamation. 
Severe  decrees  may  keep  our  tongues  in  awe, 
But  to  our  thoughts  what  edict  can  give  law?      Dryden. 
Edicts^  properly  speaking,  cannot  exist  in  Britain^  because 
the  enacting  of  laws  is  lodged  in  the  Parliament,  and  not  in 
the  king.  Ogilvie. 

Syn.  —  See  Deckee,  Law. 

5-DIC'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  edicts;  —  generally 
applied  to  Roman  law. 

The  English  equity  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Koman 
cdictal  law.  P.  Oijc. 

ED'I-FI-OANT  [ed'e-fe-kSnt,  JiT.  Sm.  Wb.;  e-dif'e- 
kant,  Ja.  Todd],  a.  [L.  cedi/lco,  mdificans,  to 
build.]     Building;  constructing,    [k.]    Dugard. 

ED-!-FI-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  adificatio ;  It.  edifica- 
zione ;  Sp.  edificacion  ;  Fr.  edification.'] 

1.  A  building  or  edifice,     [h.]  Bullokar. 

2.  Improvement  by  instruction  ;  instruction  ; 
enlightenment,  —  particularly  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  the  moral   or  religious   char- 

'  acter. 

Not  meaning  that  every  word  not  designed  to  edification 
shall  be  reckoned  for  a  sin.  JBp.  Taylor. 

Out  of  these  magazines  I  shall  supply  the  town  with  what 
may  tend  to  their  edification.  Addison. 

ED'!-FI-CA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  edificatorio.] 
Tending  to  edification,     [ii.]  Bp.  Hall. 

ED'I-fIce  fed'e-fis),  re.  [L.  eedificium;  It.  §  Sp. 
edificio  ;  Fr.  edifice^  A  fabric  ;  a  building  ;  a 
structure.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Edifice  is  a  term  commonly  applied  to  a 
large  public  building,  as  a  church,  a  temple,  slate- 
house,  &c. ;  structure  and  fabric  are  applied  to  the  art 
oir  method  of  building  or  constructing,  or  to  the  result 
of  the  construction.  A  splendid  ed^ce;  an  elegant 
structure  ,■  the  structure  of  a  vessel  or  of  an  animal ; 
a  large /dfrric  ;  the /ainc  of  the  universe  ;  the  fabric' 
of  cloth. 

ED-5-FI"CIAL  (ed-e-fish'jl),  a.  [L.  cedificialis.] 
Relating  to  edifices.  Hist.  Rivers  Gr.  Brit.  1794. 

ED'I-FI-JIB,  re.     1.  t  A  builder.  Huloet. 

2.  One  who  edifies,    improves,   or  instructs 

another.  Johnson. 

£d'I-FY,  v.  a.  [Ij.  tsdifico,  to  build  ;  It.  edifieare ; 
Sp.  edifiear  ;  Fr.  edifier.']  \i.  edified  ;  pp.  ed- 
ifying, EDIFIED.] 

1.  tTo  build;  to  construct.  "  There  was  a 
holy  chapel  edified."  Spenser. 

2.  To  improve  by  instruction,  particularly  in 
character ;  to  instruct ;  to  enlighten. 

He  that  prophesieth  edifieth  the  church.        1  Cor.  siv.  14. 

Men  are  edified  when  either  their  understanding  is  taught 

or  when  their  hearts  are  moved.  ^         Hooker. 

3.  t  To  convince  ;  to  persuade.  Bacon. 
ED'I-FY-ING,  re.     The  act  of  one  who  edifies  ;  — 

improvement  by  instruction  ;  edification. 

Endless  genealogies,  which  minister  questions  rather  than 
godly  edifwng.  1  2Vm.  i.  4. 

ED'I-FY-!NG,  p.  a.  Tending  to  edify  ;  instructive. 
"'Edifijintj  conversation."  V Estrange.  \ 


ED'I-PY-ING-LY,  ad. 
by  instruction'. 

ED'I-PY-ING-NESS,  re. 
fying  or  instructive. 


In 


manner  to  improve 
Killingbeck. 

The  quality  of  being  edi- 
Clarke. 

E'DILB,  re.  [L.  mdilis  ;  ades,  a  building.]  (Rom. 
Ant.)  A  magistrate  in  ancient  Rome,  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  temples,  public  buildings, 
streets,  &c. ;  — written  also  (Bdile.         Johnson. 


E'DILE-SHIP, 


The  ofiice  of  edile. 


Gray. 

ED'ING-TON-ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  mineral  found  in 
Scotland,  in  small,  grayish-white,  translucent 
prisms  ;  a  crystallized  felspar.  Brande. 

ED'JT,  V.  a.  [L.  edo,  editus,  to  publish  ;  Old  Fr. 
iditer."]  \i.  edited  ;  pp.  editing,  edited.]  To 
superintend,  revise,  or  prepare  for  publication, 
as  a  book,  newspaper,  &c. ;  to  conduct ;  to  man- 
age, as  a  literary  publication.  Brit.  Crit. 

?-DI"TION  (e-dish'un),  re.  [L.  editio  ;  It.  edi- 
zione ;  Sp.  edicion;  Fr.  edition.']  The  impres- 
sion, publication,  or  republication  of  a  book ; 
the  number  of  copies  printed  at  one  time  or  for 
one  publication  ;  as,  "  The  first  edition,  the 
second  edition"  &c. 

t  ?-DI"TION-5E,  re.     An  editor.  Gregory. 

ED'I-TOE,  re.  [L.]  One  who  edits  ;  one  who  su- 
perintends, revises,  or  prepares  a  work  for  pub- 
lication ;  —  the  conductor  of  a  newspaper,  iour- 
nal,  magazine,  &c.  Addison.     Pope. 

ED-I-TO'RI-AL,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  an  editor. 
' '  Editorial  duty . "  F)r.  Parr. 

2.  Written  or   composed   by  an   editor;  as, 
"  The  article  is  editorial." 

JBD'I-TOE-SHIP,  re.  The  office,  function,  or  busi- 
ness of  an  editor.  Tyers. 

ED'I-TEESS,  re.     A  female  editor.  Ec.  Rev. 

t  ?-DIT'y-ATE,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  cedituo,  tedittiatus.] 
To  govern  or  manage,  as  a  house.  Gregory. 

ED-RI-OPH-THM' M4,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  ii^aios,  im- 
movable, and  iipBaifids,  the  eye.]  (ZoUl.)  A 
class  of  crustaceous  animals,  with  sessile  eyes 
situated  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  P.  Cye. 

ED-y-CA-BIL'I-TY,  re.  Capacity  or  capability  of 
being  educated,     [k.]  Chalmers. 

ED'y-CA-BLE. 
able,     [r.] 


That  may  be  educated  ;  teach- 

Chambers. 

ED'y-CATE  (Sd'yu-kat)  [ed'u-kat,  S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ; 


ed'ju-kat,  IV.],  V.  a.  [L.  educo,  educatus,  to  lead 
forth ;  e,  from,  and  duco,  to  lead ;  It.  educare ; 
Sp.  educar;  Fr.  Muquer.]  [i.  educated  ;  pp. 
educating,  educated.]  To  bring  forth,  de- 
velop, or  form  the  various  physical,  mtellectual, 
and  moral  faculties  of;  to  form  the  mind  and 
character  of ;  to  train  ;  to  bring  up  ;  to  breed ; 
to  instruct,  as  youth ;  to  nurture  ;  to  teach. 

ED'y-CAT-5D,  p.  a.  Having  received  education ; 
instructed  ;  as,  "  An  educated  man." 

BD-y-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  educatio  ;  It.  educazione  ; 
Sp.  educacion ;  Fr.  lidiication.]  The  act  of  ed- 
ucating ;  the  act  of  developing  and  cultivating 
the  various  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
faculties  ;  formation  of  the  manners,  and  im- 
provement of  the  mind  ;  instruction  ;  tuition  ; 
nurture ;  breeding. 

Education,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  may 

compreliend  every  preparation  that  is  made  in  our  youtli  for 

the  sequel  of  our  lives.  Paley. 

'Tis  edvcation  forms  the  common  mind: 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree 's  incUned.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Education  Includes  instruction,  moral  dis- 
cipline, and  the  whole  training  made  use  of  for  im- 
proving the  mind  and  forming  the  character  and 
manners,  and  it  belongs  appropriately  to  childhood 
and  youth.  Breeding  respects  especially  the  manners 
and  outward  conduct  in  the  early  part  of  life.  Instruc- 
tion is  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  literature, 
science,  business,  &c.  Tuition  is  the  act  of  teaching 
pupils  ;  nurture,  the  training  of  children. 

ED-y-CA'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  education. 
["  A  modern  word,  now  in  good  use."  Ec.  Rev.] 

We  are  now  pretty  well  used  to  "  educational,"  and  the 
word  is  sometimes  serviceable  enough.  Trench. 

ED-y-OA'TION-AL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  educa- 
tion ;  by  way  of  instruction.  Ch.  Ob. 

ED-y-CA'TION-A-EY,  a.  Belonging  to  educa- 
tion ;  educational,     [e.]  Agnes  Strickland. 
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fiD-y-CA'TION-IST,  re.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or 
who  promotes,  education.  Brit.  Crit. 

£D'y-CA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  gives  instruc- 
tion ;  one  who  instructs  youth.        Dr.  Vincent. 

¥-DUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  educo,  to  lead  forth ;  e,  from, 
and  duco,  to  lead  ;  It.  edueere  ;  Sp.  educir.l  [i! 
educed  ;ijp.  educing,  educed.]  To  draw  out- 
to  bring  out ;  to  extract.  ' 

From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good.  Thom^n. 

?-DU'CI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  educed.  Martineau. 

e-DtJCT',  n.    That  which  is  educed.         Brande. 

5-DtJc'TION,"re.  [L.eductio;  Sp.  educcion.]  The 
act  of  educing  or  bringing  out.  Boyle. 

B-DUC'TipN-PlPE,  re.  {Steam-engine.)  The  pipe 
through  which  the  expanded  steam  escapes. 

S-DUC'TIVE,  a.  Drawing  out;  extractive.  Boyle. 

B-DUC'TpE,  n.     [L.,  an  educator.]     He  who,  or 

that  which,  elicits.  Smart. 

J-DUL'Cp-RANT,  a.  [L.  dulcoro,  dulcorans,  to 
sweeten.]  {Med.)  Having  the  property  of 
sweetening.  Craig. 

5-DUI/CO-EANT,  re.  A  medicine  which  purifies 
the  fluids  by  depriving  them  of  their  acidity  or 
other  disagreeable  qualities.  Craig. 

?-DUL'CO-EATE,  V.  a.  [L.  dulcoro,  dulcoratus  ; 
dulcis,  sweet ;  It.  addolcire  ;  Fr.  edulcorer.]  \i. 
edulcokated  ;  pp.  edulcokating,  edulco- 

EATED.] 

1.  To  make  sweet ;  to  sweeten,  [r.]  Evelyn. 

2.  {Chem.)  To  wash,  so  as  to  purify  from 
acids,  salts,  or  any  soluble  substance.  Chambers. 

e-DUL-CO-RA'TION,  re.  [It.  edulcorazione ;  Fr. 
idulcoration.] 

1.  The  act  of  edulcorating  or  sweetening. 

2.  {Chem.)  The  cleansing  of  substances,  es- 
pecially pulverulent  precipitates,  by  the  repeat- 
ed eifusion  of  water  so  as  to  remove  all  soluble 
matters,  and  render  them  free  from  taste  and 
smell.  Brande. 

ip-DUL'CO-RA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
sweetening  or  cleansing.  Todd. 

?-DUL'CO-RA-TOE,  re.  An  instrument  for  sup- 
plying small  quantities  of  water  to  test-tubes, 
watch-glasses,  &c. ;  a  dropping-bottle.  Hoblyn. 

t  ?-DUL'I0ys  (e-diil'yiis),  a.  [L.  edulis.]  Eata- 
ble. "  Beans,  or  such  edulious  pulses."  Brotone. 

BE.  A  termination  giving  to  the  words  in  which 
it  occurs  a  passive  sense,  denoting  the  party  to 
whom  an  act  is  done,  or  on  whom  a  right  is 
conferred,  —  the  receiving  party.  Thus  feofiee 
denotes  the  party  to  whom  a  feoffment  is  made, 
donee  the  party  who  receives  a  gift,  &c.  Burrill. 

EEK,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  eean,  to  increase.]     See  Eke. 

t  EEK'ING,  11,.  Augmentation  ;  increase.  Spenser. 

EEL  (el),  re.  [A.  S.  <el ;  Ger.,  Dut.,  §  Dan.  aal.] 
{Ich.)  A  malacopterygian  apodal  fish  of  the 
genus  Murcena  or  Anguilla,  having  an  elon- 
gated, serpent-like  body  covered  with  a  thick  and 
soft  skin,  in  which  the  scales  are  deeply  em- 
bedded and  scarcely  apparent.  Eng.  Cyc. 

EEL'-FISH-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of  catching 
eels.  Clarice. 

EEL'-GEAsS,  re.  {Bot.)  A  grass-like  marine 
herb,  with  ribbon-shaped  leaves ;  Zostera  mari- 
na. Gray. 

EEL'— PIE,  71.     A  pie  made  of  eels.  Ogilvie. 

EEL'-P6t,  re.  A  kind  of  basket  used  for  catch- 
ing eels.  Clarke. 

EEL'-POUT,  re.  {Ich.)  A  fresh-water  fish ;  bur- 
bot ;  Sota  vulgaris  ;  —  also  the  viviparous  blen- 
ny ;  Zoarces  viviparus.  YarreU. 

EEL'-SHAPED  (el'shapt),  u.     Shaped  like  an  eel. 

EEL'-SKIN,  •«.     The  skin  of  an  eel.  Shak. 

EEL'-SPEAR,  re.     A  spear  for  catching  eels. 

E'EN  (en),  ad.     A  contraction  of  even. 

E'ER  (Ar),  ad.     A  contraction  for  ever. 

EFF,  re.  A  small  lizard ;  eft. — See  EPT.  Johnson. 

EF'FA-BLE,  a.  [L.  effabilis;  effor,  to  speak.] 
That  may  be  explained;  explicable.       Barrow. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  15,  1,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAeE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HEER,  HER; 
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PF-PACE',  V.  a.  [L.  ex,  out  of,  anA  fades,  face, 
form  ;  Fr.  effacer.']  [i.  ErFACED ;  pp.  effac- 
ing, EFFACED.] 

1.  To  remove  any  thing  written,  painted,  en- 
graved, carved,  or  in  any  vuay  impressed  upon 
a  surface  ;  to  rub  off;  to  wipe  out ;  to  blot  out ; 
tO/expunge;  to  erase  ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  cancel. 

Characters  on  dust  the  first  breath  of  wind  effaces.  £ocke. 
Otway  failed  to  polisii  or  refine,  . 

And  fluent  Shaltspcare  scarce  effaced  a  hne.       Pope. 

2.  To  destroy  or  wear  away,  as  an  impression 
of  the  mind. 

Nor  length  of  time  our  gratitude  i^ace.         Hryden. 

Syn. To  efface  is  to  destroy  the  surface,  or  to  rul) 

out ;  to  erase,  to  scratch  out ;  to  expunge,  to  wipe 
out ;  to  obliterate,  to  blot  or  wear  out ;  to  cancel,  to 
•  cross  the  lines  of  a  writing.  Efface  an  inscription  j 
erase  a  line  ;  expunge  a  part  of  a  writing  j  obliterate 
the  whole. 

JgF-FACE'A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  effaced. 

?r-FACE'M5NT,  ».     Act  of  effacing.  Ferry. 

t  JEF-FAS'CI-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  effascino,  effascina- 
tus."]     To  bewitch  ;  to  fascinate.         Cockeranu 

t¥F-FAS-C!-NA'TION,m.  [1,.  effascinatio.']  Fas- 
cination ;  enchantment.  Shelf ord. 

JF-FECT',  n.  [L.  ef^ectus  ;  ex,  from,  and  facio, 
to  make ;  It.  efetio  ;  Sp.  efecto  \  Fr.  ejfet.^ 

1.  That  which  is  produced  by  an  operating 
cause  ;  result ;  issue  ;  consequence. 

"We  sec  the  pernicious  ejfects  of  luxury  in  the  ancient 
l^omans.  Addison. 

2.  Result  intended ;  advantage  ;  profit. 
Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you.  Gal.  v.  4. 

3.-  Purport ;  substance  ;  general  intent. 

They  spake  to  her  to  that  eS'ect.       2  Citron,  xxxiv.  22. 

4.  Fact ;  reality. 

No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems.  Denitam. 

5.  Striking  appearance  ;  specious  exhibition ; 
as,  "  That  was  done  for  effect." 

6.  {Fine  Arts.)  First  impression  produced  by 
the  sight  of  a  picture  or  other  work  of  art ;  also, 
the  result  of  all  the  peculiar  excellences  of  the 
true  master.  Fairholt. 

7.  pi.  (Law.')  Goods  ;  movables  ;  furniture  ; 
personal  estate  ;  personal  or  movable  goods. 

The  emperor  knew  that  they  could  not  convey  away  many 
of  their  cjfecfs.  Addison. 

J8®=  This  word  [effects)  has  been  held  to  be  more 
comprehensive  than  the  word  goods,  as  including  fix- 
tures, which  "  goods  "  will  not  include.    Burrill. 

Syn.  —  JCffect  is  that  which  is  produced  by  some 
cause  or  agent,  and  it  is  applied  to  both  physical  and 
moral  subjects ;  consequence  is  that  which  follows, 
and  is  applied  only  to  moral  subjects.  Effects  are  the 
genus  ;  consequences  and  results,  the  species,  and 
therefore  included  in  the  effects.  Effects  are  immedi- 
ate, consequences  more  remote  than  effects,  and  results 
more  remote  than  consequences.  Immediate  effect; 
remote  consequence  ;  final  result  or  issue. 

^;F-FECT',  v.  a.  [L.  efficio,  effectus;  It.  effettu- 
are;  Sp.  efectvm-;  Fr.  effectiier^  \i.  effect- 
ed ;  pp.  EFFECTING,  EFFECTED.] 

1.  To  produce,  as  a  cause  ;  to  cause. 

I'he  change  was  effected  by  vinegar.  Boyle. 

2.  To  bring  to  pass  ;  to  acconiplish  ;  to  exe- 
cute ;  to  achieve. 

What  he  decreed 
He  effected.  Milton. 

5F-FBCT'?R,  II:    See  EPFECTOii.  Spenser. 

5F-FECT'!-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  effected ;  prac- 
ticable ;  feasible,     [e.]  Browne. 

^F-FEC'TION,  ri.  [L.  effectio,  a  doing ;  It.  effe- 
zione.'] 

1.  Act  of  effecting ;  performance.  Hale. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  problem  or  praxis  drawn  from 
some  general  proposition  ;  the  geometrical  con- 
struction of  a  proposition.  Ash. 

pF-FEC'TtVE,  a.  [L.  effectivm  ;  It.  effettivo ;  Sp. 
efectivoi  Fr.  effictif.)  Having  the  ^ower  to 
produce  effects  ;  producing  eflect ;  efhcacious  ; 
effectual ;  efficient ;  operative  ;  active ;  service- 
able ;  as,  "  An  efective  force." 

Whosoever  is  an  effective  real  cause  of  doing  his  neighbor 
wrong  is  criminal.  Bp.  Taylor. 

qyji^ Causes  which  have  the  power  to  produce, 

or  which  usually  have  a  share  in  producing,  a  given 
effect  are  called  effective  ;  those  which  actually  pro- 
duce 'or  actually  have  a  share  in  producing,  an  effect, 
ctKcient  ■  those  having  a  large  share,  efficaciojis  ;  those 
li-ivinir  a  share,  or  having  already  produced  a  decisive 
effect  effeetnal.  An  effective  military  force;  eff.cient 
cause'-  efficacious  remedy  ;  effectual  stop  or  cure. 
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JF-FEC'TIVE-LY,  ad.     In.  an  effective  manner. 

pF-FEO'TIVE-NESS,  «.     The  quality  of  being  ef- 
fective or  of  producing  effects.  Ash. 


5F-PECT'L5SS,  a. 
useless.     "Sure, 


Without  effect ; 
all 's  effectless." 


impotent  ; 
Shak. 


5F-FEC'TQE,  n,    [L.]    He  who,  or  that  which,  pro- 
duces any  effect ;  performer ;  —  creator ;  maker. 
The  effectare  of  what  they  were  the  foreehowers.   Spenser. 
That  Infinite  Being  who  was  the  Rector  of  it.       Herltam. 

^F-FECTS',  n.  pi.  Movables  ;  goods  ;  furniture ; 
personal  estate.  — See  Effect.  Addison. 

5F-FECT'U-AL  (?f-fekt'yu-»l),  a.  1.  Producing 
decisive  efl'ect;  having  effect;  operative;  effica- 
cious ;  adequate ;  as,  "  Effectual  means  to  ac- 
complish a  purpose." 

2.  t  Expressmg  facts  ;  veracious.  "  Con- 
clude my  words  effecttial."  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Effective. 

]gF-PECT'U-AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  effectual  manner ; 
so  as  to  produce  an  effect;  efficaciously. 

:5;P-FECT'y-AL-NESS,  m.  The  quality  of  being 
effectual.'    "  Stillingfieet. 

:gF-FfiCT'y-ATE,  V.  a.  [It.  effettuare ;  Sp.  efec- 
titar ;  Fr!  effectuer.']  [i.  effectuated  ;  pp.  ef- 
fectuating, effectuated.]  To  bring  to  pass; 
to  effect ;  to  accomplish.  "  After  all  that  was  to 
be  done  abroad  was  effectucded."  Burnet. 

5F-FECT-y-A'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  effectuating 
or  bringing  to  pass,     [r.]  ColeHdge. 

t  jpF-FECT'y-OSE,  a.    Effectual.  Joye. 

t  5F-FECT'U-o0s,  a.     Effectual".  Barret. 

t  ^F-FECT'y-OUS-LY,  ad.  Effectually.  Stapleton. 

1|;F-FEM'I-NA-CY,  ».  [Sp.  afeminacion ;  Fr.  ef- 
feminaiion.']  The  quality  of  being  effeminate ; 
softness  unbecoming  a  man  ;  womanish  soft- 
ness, weakness,  delicacy,  or  timidity. 

But  foul  effeminacy  held  me  yoked 
Her  bondslave.  Milton. 

:5P-PEM'I-NATE,  a.  [L.  effeminatus  ;  femina,  a 
woman  ;  It.  effeminato  ;  Sp.  aferninado.'] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  woman  ;  woman- 
ish ;  soft  to  an  unmanly  degree  ;  feminine. 

The  king,  by  his  voluptuous  life,  became  effeminate.  Bacon. 

Such  a  style,  compared  with  the  more  manly  elocution  of 

Cicero,  we  call  effeminate.  Campbell. 

2.  Tender;  delicate  ;  —  in  a  good  sense. 

As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 

And  gentle,  kind,  eff'endnatc  remorse.  Shak. 

pp.PEM'I-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  eff'emino,  effeminatus  ; 
It.  effeminare ;  Sp.  aferrtinar  ;  Fr.  efffiminer.] 
[i.  effeminated  :  pp.  effeminating,  effem- 
inated.] To  make  effeminate  or  womanish  ; 
to  emasculate  ;  to  unman  ;  to  soften.  Bacon. 
Their  wickedness  naturally  tends  to  effeminate  them.    ScoU. 

^F-PEM'J-NATE,  V.  n.  To  grow  or  become  femi- 
nine or  womanish ;  to  soften. 

In  a  slothful  peace  courage  will  effeminate.  Pope. 

IgP-PEM'I-NATE,  re.  An  effeminate  person.  "This 
wanton  young  effeminate."  Daniel. 

;fP-PEM'I-NATE-LY,   ad.     1.   In   an   effeminate 

manner.     "  Effeminately  gay."  Fawkes. 

2.  By  means  of  a  woman ;  by  womanish  arts. 

"  Effeminately  vanquished."  Milton. 

5F-PEM'J-NATE-NESS,  n.  Unmanly  softness  ; 
effeminacy'.  Sidney.     Fuller. 

t  5F-FEM-;-NA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  effeminatio.]  Ef- 
feminacy. "Degenerous  effemmation."  Browne. 

EF-FEJV'Df,  n.  A  Turkish  word  which  signifies 
loi'd,  master,  or  superior,  and  is  joined  as  a  title 
of  respect  to  ecclesiastical,  legal,  and  other  civil 
functionaries,  in  contradistinction  to  at/a,  the 
title  by  which  high  military  personages  are  des- 
ignated. P.  Cyc. 

f  EF'Fip-KOUS,  a.  [L.  efferus ;  fera,  a  wild 
beast.]     Fierce  ;  wild  ;  savage.  Bp.  King. 

BP-F$E-VESOE'  (ef-fer-ves'),  V.  n.  [L.  effervesco.'] 

[«.  EFFEKTESCED  ;  pp.  EFFEKVESCING,  EFFER- 
VESCED.] To  be  in  that  state  of  commotion  or 
bubbling  which  arises  in  a  fluid  when  a  part  of 
it  flies  off  in  an  elastic  form  ;  to  work,  as  liquids 
when  fermenting  ;  to  froth  ;  to  ferment.  Mead. 

EP-FpR-VES'CflNCE,  n.     [It.  effervescemsa ;  Sp. 


EFFLORESCE 

efervescencia  ;  Fr.  efferrcsrence.']  The  act  of  ef- 
fervescing ;  intestine  commotion  of  a  fluid;  es- 
cape of  gaseous  matter  from  liquids  in  the  pro- 
cess of  chemical  action  and  decomposition ;  a 
bubbling ;  fermentation. 
Syn.  —  See  Eeuli.ition. 
EF-F5R-VES'Ct;N-Cy,  re.     Effervescence.      Ash. 

EF-FfR-VES'CgNT,  a.  [It.  cffarescente  ;  Fr.  ef- 
fervescenf.']  That  effervesces  ;  bubbling  ;  bo'il- 
ing.  Ure. 

EP-FeR-v£s'CI-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  effervescing ; 
that  may  effervesce.  Smart. 

PP-FETE',  a.  [L.  effmtus  ;  ex,  priv.,  and  fostus, 
OT  fetus,  fruitful,  productive.] 

1.  Tliat  can  no  longer  bring  forth  ;  exhausted ; 
barren.     "  The  animal  becomes  effete."     Ray. 

"  The  earth  effete  by  the  drought.       Bent  ley. 

2.  Worn  out  with  age.  South. 

EF-FJ-oA'CIOyS  (ef-fe-ka'shus),  u,.  [L.  effcax, 
efficacis  ;  It.  Sj  Fr.  ejjicace ;'  Sp.  eficaz.']  Actu- 
ally producing  effects ;  producing  the  conse- 
quence intended  or  desired;  effectual ;  powerful. 

But  you  will  ask,  Upon  what  account  is  it  that  prayer  be- 
comes efficacious  with  God  to  procure  us  the  good  thines  we 
pray  for?  I  answer.  Upon  this,  that  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  that 
condition  upon  which  God  has  promised  to  convey  his  bless- 
ings to  men.  South. 

Syn.  —  See  Effective. 

EF-FI-CA'CIOys-LY,  ad.    Effectually. 

EF-FJ-OA'CIOyS-NESS  (6f-fe-ka'6hus-n5s),».  The 
quality  of  being  efficacious  ;  efficacy.  Ash. 

EP'F{-CA-OY,  re.    [L.  efficacitas ;  It.  efficacia ;  Sp. 
eficacia ;  Fr.  efftcacite.']  The  quality  of  being  effi- 
cacious ;  power  to  produce  effects ;  production 
of  the  consequence  intended ;  as,  "  The  efficacy 
of  remedies. 
j;P-FI"CI?NCE  (ef-nsh'yens),       }  „.        [l.    effi- 
^IF-PfCI^N-CY  (ef-tish'yen-se),  )  cientia  ;      Sp. 
efieiencia.']     The  quality  of  being  efficient ;  the 
act,  or  the  power,  of  producing  effects  ;  agency. 
The  manner  of  this  divine  efficiency  being  far  above  us. 

Hookci: 

5F-FJ"CI{;NT  (ef-fish'yent),  a.  \1,.  efficiens ;  It. 
effciente  ;  Sp.  ejiciente ;  Fr.  efficient's  Actually 
producing  or  helping  to  produce  effects  ;  that 
produces  directly  a  certain  effect ;  causing  ef- 
■  fects  ;  effective  ;  efficacious  ;  effectual ;  compe- 
tent ;  able  ;  active ;  operative. 

If  man  has  not  within  Himself  a  principle  of  self-motion, 
his  motions  must  all  be  owing  to  the  effcient  impulse  of  some 
extrinsic  cause.  Clarice, 

Syn.  —  See  Effective. 

EP-PI"CieNT,  re.     The  cause  of  effects  ;   factor. 
~  ■  "    "  "'  "■  Hale. 

In  an  ef- 
South. 

Spenser. 

Todd. 

BF-Fip'I-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  effigio,  effigiatus.']  To 
form  in  semblance,     [r.]  Dean  King. 

EF-Fip-I-A'TION,  re.  The  act  of  imaging.  Bailey. 

EF-FI^'I-E?  (ef-fid'je-ez),  re.  [L.  effigies.]  Effigy. 
"  The  effigies  or  actual  image  of  which."  Dryden. 


"  The  great  effcient  of  the  world." 

¥F-FI"CieNT-LY  (ef-fJsh'yent-le),  ad. 
ficient  manner ;  effectively. 

t  fF-FIERCE',  V.  It.     To  make  fierce. 

^F-FIp'i-AL,  a.    Exhibiting  in  effigy. 


EP'PI-pY,  re.  [L.  effigies  ;  effingo,  to  form  or 
fashion  ;  It.  effigie ;  Sp.  efigie ;  Fr.  effigie.")  An 
image  or  figure  of  a  person  ;  the  representatfon 
of  a  person  —  sometimes  applied  to  a  portrait, 
but  ordinarily  to  the  sculptured  figures  on  sep- 
ulchral moiluments,  and  to  the  heads  of  mon- 
archs,  &c.,  on  coins  and  medals.  Fairholt. 

To  bum  or  to  Tmvg  in  effigy,  to  burn  or  to  hang  an 
image  of  a  person,  as  a  mark  of  disgrace  and  contempt. 

t  ?F-PLA5J'!-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  efflagito,  effagita- 
■tus.'\     To  demand  earnestly.  Cockeram. 

JF-PLATE',  i.  a.  [L.  efflo,  effiatus.]  To  puff  up. 
"He  .  .  .  being  e^ateaf with  pride."  [e.]  Wood. 

5P-FLA'TION,  re.    The  act  of  breathing  out. 

A  soft  efflation  of  eelestiol  fire 

Came,  like  a  rushing  breeze,  and  shook  the  lyre.  Famell. 

EP-FLO-EESCE'  (Sf-flo-res'),  ''•  n.  [L.  effloresco.'] 
\_i.  effloresced  ;  pp.  efflorescing,  efflo- 
resced.] To  form  dust  or  powder,  or  to  be 
covered  with  a  feathery  incrustation,  on  the  sur- 
face, as  crystals,  which  lose  their  water  of  crys- 
tallization by  exposure  to  air.  Brande. 
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EFFLORESCENCE 

EP-FLO-RES'C¥NOE,    )  „.      [l.   .ffl^resco;    Sp. 
EF-FLO-RES'C]JN-CY,  S  eflm-escencia  ;    Fr.   efflo- 
rescence^ 

1.  {Bot.')  The  flowering  season ;  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers  ;  a  flowering.  Bacon. 

2.  {Med.)  A  redness  or  eruption  on  the  skm, 
as  in  measles,  and  similar  diseases.        Quincy. 

3.  {Chem.)  The  act  of  efflorescing  ;  a  change 
or  crumbling  down  of  certain  crystallized  salts 
to  powder  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  the  spontane- 
ous crumbling  down  of  transparent  crystals  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  water.  Brande. 

fiF-FLO-EES'OeNT,  a.  [It.  efflorescente ;  Fr.  ef- 
florescent.'] Shooting  out  in  the  form  of  flow- 
ers ;  shooting  into  white  threads  or  spiculaB ; 
forming  a  white  dust  on  the  surface.  "Efflo- 
rescent incrustations."  Woodward. 

EF'PLy-^NCE,  n.  [Fr.  effluence.l  That  which 
flows  out ;  efflux  ;  emanation. 

Bright  ^uence  of  bright  essence  increate.         Milton. 
EP'PLy-^N-CY,  n.    Same  as  Effluence.    Ash. 

J3F'FLy-^NT,  a.  [L.  ex,  out  of,  and  fluo,fluens, 
to  flow;  Sp.  eflitmite;  Fr.  effluent /\  Flowing 
out ;  issuing  out.     "  Effluent  beams."   Parnell. 

EF-PLU'VI-A-DLB,  a.  That  may  be  thrown  off 
in  the  form  of  effluvium.  Boyle. 

JPF-FLU'VJ-ATE,  V.  •«.  To  throw  off  effluvia. 
[E.-]  Boyle. 

{IF-PLU'VI-UM,  n.  y  pi.  ef-flO'vi-a.  [L.]  Some- 
thing flowing  out  in  the  form  of  vapor  ;  minute 
and  generally  invisible  particles  which  exhale 
from^  terrestrial  bodies  or  putrefying  mat- 
ter ;  invisible  vapor.  "  Sulphureous  effluvium." 
Browne.     "  Atomioal  effluvia."     Glanville. 

fiP'PLUX,  n.  The  act  of  flowing  out ;  effusion  ; 
flow :  — that  which  flows  out ;  emanation  ;  efflu- 
ence. "  By  continual  effluxes  of  those  powers 
and  virtues."  Soieth. 

t  ?F-PLUX',  V.  n.  [L.  effluo,  effluxus.']  To  run 
out  ;  to  flow  away  :  —  to  pass  away.  Boyle. 

5F-FLUX'IpN  (ef-fliik'shun),  n.     1.    The  act  of 
flowing  out ;. flow;  effusion;  efflux. 
^  2.  That  which  flows  out ;  effluvium ;  emana- 
tion ;  effluence. 
There  are  some  light  ejlluxiom  from  spirit  to  spirit.    Bacon. 

5P-FO'D!-5NT,  a.  [L.  effodio,  efflodiens,  to  dig  up.] 
Digging  up  ;  accustomed  to  dig.     [h.]       Craig. 

t  5F-F0RCB',  0.  a.     [Fr.  efforcer.']     To  force. 

Ere  tiiat  we  to  ej^orce  it  do  begin.  Spenser. 

t  5F-F0KM',  V.  a.  [L.  efformo.']  To  form.  "  Ef- 
forndng  us  after  thy  own  image.**     Bp.  Taylor. 

t  EF-FOK-MA'TION,  «.     Formation.  More. 

EF'FORT,  n.  [L.  ex,  from,  and  fortis,  strong ; 
Fr.  effoH.]  An  exertion  of  strength  ;  exertion ; 
essay  ;  attempt ;  trial ;  struggle  ;  laborious  en- 
deavor ;  as,  "  To  make  an  effort."  Denham. 
Syn.  —  See  Attempt,  Endeavor. 

EP'FORT-L^SS,  u.     Making  no  effort.     Southey. 

5F-F0S'SI0N  (ef-fosh'uii),  n.  [L.  effossio  ;  effo- 
dio, eff'ossus,  to  dig  uj.]  The  act  of  digging  up. 
"The  effossion  of  coins.'*  Arbuthnot. 

t  5 F-FRAl'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  effroyable.}  Fright- 
ful.    "  Their  effraiable  nature."  Harvey. 

t^F-FRAY',  t).  a.  [Vr.effrayei'.']  To  make  afraid ; 
to  affright;  to  scare.  Spenser. 

t  EF-FRE-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  effrcenatio  ;  frcenum, 
a  rein.]     Unruliness.  Cockeram. 

t  jpP-FRONT',  V,  a.     To  give  assurance  to. 

I  am  naturally  bashful,  nor  hath  conversation,  age,  or 
travel  been  able  to  effront  me.  Browne. 

pP-FRON'Tjp-RY  (ef-frun'te-re),  n.  [L.  effrons, 
effrontis,  barefaced ;  frons,  frontis,  the  brow ; 
i'l.  effronterie.']  Indecorous  or  insolent  bold- 
ness ;  impudence ;  shamelessness  ;  audacity ; 
assurance  ;  hardihood. 

Others  with  ignorance  and  insufficiency  have  self-admi- 
ration and  effrontei'if  to  set  up  themselves.  Watts, 

Syn.  —  See  Audacity. 
t  ^P-rRONT'U-OUS-LY,    ad.      "With   effrontery  ; 
insolently;  shamelessly.  North. 

^F-F&L^E'  (ef-fulj'),  ''•  «■  [L-  effulgeo.'\  To  send 
forth  lustre  or  effulgence.     [11/]  Thomson. 
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?F-P0l'P5NCE,  n.  .A  resplendent  or  dazzling 
light ;  lustre  ;  brightness  ;  splendor ;  brillian- 
cy ;  radiance. 

On  darkling  man  in  pure  effulgence  shine, 

And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine.     Johnson. 

Syn. — See  Radiance. 

5F-FUL'9?NT,  a.  Shining ;  bright ;  luminous ; 
dazzling.    "ij^W(7e«<  rays  of  light."       Cooper. 

5F-FtJL'5f^;NT-LY,  ad.     In  an  effulgent  manner. 

tJpP-FU-MA-BlL'!-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
volatile,  or  of  flying  off  in  fumes.  Boyle. 

t  ^;P-FUME',  V.  li.  [L. /wmMS,  smoke.]  To  breathe 
or  puff  out.  B.  Jonson. 

t?F-FUND',u.o.  [h.effundo.]  To  pour  out.  More. 

¥F-FU§E'   (ef-fuz'),  V.  a.     [L.  effmido,  effusus.] 

[i.    EFFUSED  ;    pp.    EFFUSING,    EFFUSED.]       To 

pour  out ;  to  spill ;  to  shed. 


At  last  emerging  from  his  nostrils  wide 
And  gushing  mouth  effused  the  briny  tide. 


Pope. 

Thomson. 


eF-FU§E',  u.  n.     To  emanate. 

t?r-FU§E',  n.     "Waste;  effusion. 

And  much  effuse  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint. 

5F-FUSE',  u.     1.  t  Dissipated  ;    extrava- 
gant. Bp.  Richardson. 

2.  {Bot.)   Poured  forth ;    spreading 
loosely  :  —  applied  to  an  inflorescence. 

3.  {Conch.)  Noting  shells  which  have 
the  lips  separated  by  a  groove.    Maunder, 

5F-FU'§I0N  (ef-fii'zhun,  93),  «.  [L.  effusio  ;  It. 
effuzione  ;  Sp.  efu^ion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  effusing  or  pouring  out  a  liquid ; 
an  outpouring.  "  Effusion  of  wine.**  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  A  waste,  spilhng,  or  shedding,  as  of  blood. 

stop  effusion  of  Christian  blood.  Sliak. 

3.  That  which  is  poured  out ;  efflux. 

Wash  me  with  that  precious  effusion,  and  I  shall  be  whiter 
than  snow.  King  Charles. 

4.  Expression  of  thought  by  words. 

His  style  [Johnson's]  was  the  most  unlike  of  all  styles  to 
the  natural  effusion  of  a  cultivated  mind.    Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

5.  The  act  of  giving  freely ;  bountiful,  donation. 
"  That  liberal  effusion  of  all,"  &c.     Hammond. 

6.  {Anat.)  The  escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  the 
vessel  containing  it  into  another  part. 

The  effusion  of  serum  is  a  common  result  of  inflammation 
of  serous  membranes.  Dunglison. 

7.  {Astron.)  That  part  of  the  sign  Aquarius 
represented  on  celestial  globes  by  the  water  is- 
suing out  of  the  urn  of  the  water-bearer;  — 
called  a.\so  fusion.  London  Ency. 

jpF-FU'SIVE,  a.  Pouring  out ;  dispersing ;  dif- 
fusive ;  spreading  ;  expansive. 

The  effusive  South 
Warms  the  wide  air.  Thomson. 

Jg;F-FU'SIVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  effusive  manner. 

t;F-FU'SIVE-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  effusive. 

£FT,  n.  [A.  S.  efeta,  efete.']  {Zoul.)  The  com- 
mon name  applied  to  the  various  species  of  sal- 
amanders or  newts,  particularly  to  the  smooth 
newt,  or  Sissotriton  punctatus.  Bell. 

tEFT,  ad.  [A.  S.  ceft,  or  eft,  again.]  Soon; 
quickly.  Spenser. 

t  EFT':pST,  ad.  superl.     Soonest ;  first.         Shak. 

EFT'SITHEf,  ad.  Ofttimes.  [Local,  North  of 
England.]  Halliwell. 

t  EFT-SOON^',  ad.  [A.  S.  eft-sona.]  Soon  af- 
terwards ;  in  a  short  time.  Spenser. 

Hold  oif,  unhand  mc,  gray-beard  loon  1 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

;^-GAD',  interj.  Noting  exultation  ;  —  reputed  to 
be  a  corruption  or  a  diminutive  of  the  oath  "  by 
God."  Lancashire  Dialect, 

E'a?E,  n.     [Dan.  ager,  the  ocean.] 

1.  An  impetuous  flood  or  tide  ;  eagre.  Browne. 

2.  An  early-blossoming  tulip.  Ash. 

EG'jp-RAN,  n,  {Min.)  A  variety  of  garnet  found 
near  Eger  in  Bohemia.  Brande. 

E-t^E' RI-4,  n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid,  or  minor 
planet,  discovered  at  Naples  by  Dr.  De  Gasparis, 
on  the  2d  of  Nov.,  1850.  Brande. 

t  p-pER'MI-NATE,  V.  n.  To  germinate.  Cockeram. 

:p-9EST',  V.  a.  [L.  egei-o,  egestus.]  To  throw 
out;  to  void  as  excrement,     [r.]  Booth. 


EGOTISM 

5-(?EST'IC)N  (e-jSst'yun),  n.  [L.  egestio  ;  It.  eges- 
ttone ;  Sp.  egestion.]  The  act  of  egesting  or 
voiding  digested  matter  or  food.  Hale. 

EGG,  a.  [A.  S.  tsg ;  Dut.  ei ;  Ger.  ey ;  Dan.  eg,  teg ; 
bw.  (em;  Gael,  ugh.—l..  ovum;  It.  ovo;  Fr 
ceuf.  —  Old  Eng.  ey  ;  pi.  eyren.] 

1.  A  body  from  which  an  animal  originates ; 
ovum;  —  popularly  a  body  laid  by  fowls,  tur- 
tles, &c.,  usually  covered  with  a  thin  shell,  and 
containing  a  yolk  and  albumen. 

i)®-  The  essentia)  parts  of  an  egg  are  the  yolk,  the 
Purkinjean  or  germinal  vesicle,  and  the  Wagnerian 
vesicle,  or  germinal  dots.  The  albumen,  or  white, 
and  the  shell,  are  of  secondary  importance,  and  are 
not  present  in  all  kinds  of  eggs.    Agaasii. 

2.  Any  thing  shaped  like  an  egg.  Boyle.. 
EGG,   V.   a.      [A.    S.    eggian  ;    Icel.   eggia.]      [i. 

EGGED  ;  pp.  EGGING,   EGGED.]     To  incite  ;  to 
instigate  ;  to  edge,     [k.]  Derham. 

EGG-AND-T6NGUE,n.  (^rcA.) 
An  ornament  carved  on  the  ■ 
ovolo.  Weale. 

EGG'-BAG,  n.  A  receptacle  for  eggs.  Goldsmith. 

EGG'-B'IRD,  re.     {Ornith.)  A  name  given  to  some 

species  of  web-footed  birds  of  the  family  Lari- 

dm,  or  gulls.  Yarrell. 

EGG'— BORN,  u,.  Produced  from  an  egg.  Drayton. 
EGG'-OUP,  n.    A  cup  used  for  holding  an  egg 

to  be  eaten  at  table.  Clarke. 

EG'G^R,  re.     [See  Egg,  v.  b.]     1.  One  who  eggs, 

or  incites.  Sherwood. 

2.  A  gatherer  of  eggs  ;  eggler.  Holbrook. 

£g'G¥-EY,  n.  A  nest  of  eggs,  [e.]  —  See  Eyby. 
EGG'— HOT,  re.  A  posset  made  of  eggs,  ale,  bran- 
dy, and  sugar.  Merle. 
EG'GING,  7s.  Incitement.  Cleaveland. 
EGG'L^R,  n.     A  dealer  in  eggs.~               Broekett. 

EGG'NOG,  re.  A  drink  made  of  spirit,  milk,  sugar, 
and  eggs,  beaten  up  together.  W.  Ency, 

EGG'-PLANT,  re.  {Bot:)  A  plant  cultivated  for 
its  egg-shaped  fruit,  which  is  used  boiled, 
stewed  in  sauces,  &c.,  like  the  love-apple  ;  So- 
lanum  melongena.  Loudon. 

EGG'--SHAPED  (eg'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  an  egg ; 
having  the  form  of  an  egg ;  ovate.  Hul. 

EGG'-SHELL,  re.     The  shell  or  crust  of  an  egg. 

E-pi-LOP'I-OAL,  a.  [Gr.  ui'yUeuil,,  an  ulcer  in  the 
eye  ;  L.  tsgilops.]  Affected  with  the  a?gilops ; 
having  an  ulcer  in  the  corner  of  the  eye.    Coles. 

E'pi-LdPS,  re.    See  ^gilops.  Todd. 

E'piS,  re.     See  .SIgis.  Todd. 

5-GLAN'Dy-LOSE,  ;  a.     [L.  e,  priv.,  and  glan- 

ip-GLAN'DU-LOtJS,  5  dulosus,  glandulous ;   glan- 

dul<e,  glands.]    Destitute  of  glands.  Craig. 

EG'LAN-TINE,  or  EG'LAN-TINE  (19),  [Sg'liin-tln, 
S.  /  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ;  Sg'Igm-tln,  IF.  F.],  re.  [Fr. 
^glantier.']  {Bot.)  A  species  of  wild  rose  ;  sweet- 
brier  ;  Rosa  ruhiginosa ;. —  applied  by  Milton  to 
the  honeysuckle. 


O'ercanopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk  roses,  and  with  eglantine. 


Shak, 


5-GL6m'5-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.-  e,  priv.,  and  glomero, 
glomeratus,  to  form  into  a  ball.]  To  unwind,  as 
thread  from  a  ball.  Craig. 

II  E'G0-1§M,  re.  [L.  ego,  I ;  It.  4r  Sp.  egoismo  ;  Fr. 
^goisme.'] 

1.  The  opinion  of  those  who  profess  to  be 
sure  of  nothing  but  their  own  existence.    Reid. 

2.  The  love  of  one's  self;  selfishness.  Clarke. 

IJE'Gp-IST,  n.  [It.arSp.  e(70W*o;Pr.(?oowi!e.]  One 
of  a  class  of  philosophers  who  professed  to  be 
sure  of  nothing  but  their  own  existence.   Reid. 


[L.  ego,  I.]    Personality ;  iden- 


II  e-GO'I-TY,  «. 
tity.     [R.] 

I  would  say  the  egoity  remains ;  that  is  —  that  by  which  I 
am  the  same  X  was.  WoUasUm. 

II  E'GO-MI§M,  re.    Same  as  Egoism.  Baxter. 

E'6g-THE-I§M,  re.  [Gr.  lyii,  I,  and  Oibs,  ^od.]  The 
doctrine  of  those  who  deify  self.      Christ.  Exam. 

II  E'GO-Ti§M,  or  EG'0-Tl§M  [e'go-tSzm,  S.  P.  J. 
E,  Ja.  K. ;  e'go-tlzm  or  6g'o-tizm,  W.  F. ;  6g'o- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  PALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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tSzm,  Sm.  /?.],  n.  [Gr.  lyii,  I ;  L.  ego  ;  It.  §  Sp. 
effofismo.J  The  frequent  use,  or  the  vanity 
which  is  manifested  by  the  frequent  repetition, 
of  the  first  personal  pronoun  in  conversation 
or  ^vriting,  or  by  tallying  much  of  one's  self. 

j^^  "  Contrary  to  my  own  judgment,  I  have  made 
the  e,  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  long,  because 
I  see  it  is  uniformly  so  marked  in  all  the  dictionaries 
I  have  seen  ;  but  I  am  much  mistalcen  if  analogy  does 
not,  in  time,  recover  her  rights,  and  shorten  this 
vowel  by  joining  it  to  the  ^,  as  if  written  eg-o-tism.^^ 
Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Vanity. 
II  E'Gp-TIST,  n.     One  who  talks  much  of  himself. 

A  tribe  of  egotists  for  whom  I  have  always  had  a  mortal 
aversion.  Spectator. 

II  E-GO-TlS'TIC,         }a.     Self-conceited;    vain; 
li  E-GQ-TIS'TJ-CAL,  )  opinionated.  Todd. 

II  E-GO-TIS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  egotistical 
manner.  '  Booth. 

II  E'GO-TiZE,  V.  n.  [i.  EGOTIZED  ;  pp.  ecotizing, 
EGOTIZED.]  To  talk  or  write  much  of  one's 
self;  to  be  egotistical.  "  I  egotize  in  my  letters 
to  thee."  Coioper. 

II  f-GRE'pioyS  (e-gre'jus)  [e-gre'jus,  S.  E.  F.  K. ; 
e-gre'je-us,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R.],  a.  [L.  egj-e- 
giiis ;  ex,  from,  and  grex,  gregis,  a  flock ;  It.  l; 
Sp.  e^7'c^/o.]  Eminent ;  remarkable  ;  extraor- 
dinary ;  distinguished,  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad 
sense;  —  now  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 
"Egregious  merits."  Milton.  "Egregious 
impudence."     Bp.  Hall. 

II  e-GRE'9I0yS-LV,  ad.  Eminently ;  remarkably  ; 
—  generally  in  a  bad  sense. 

II  5-GR§'910US-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  egre- 
gious or  extraordinary.  *■  Sherwood. 

E'GRpSS,  n.     [L.  egressus ;  It.  egresso."] 

1.  The  act  of  g6ing  out ;  departure ;  egression. 
"  Thou  shalt  have  egress  and  regress."      Shak. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  passing  off  of  aplanetfrom 
the  sun's  disk.  Hind. 

5-GRES'SION  (e-grSsh'un),  n.  [L.  egressio.']  The 
act  of  going  out;  egress.  B.  Jonson. 

5-GRESS'OR, ».  One  who 
makes  egress  ;  one  who 
goes  out.  [k.]  Dioight. 

E'GR^T,  n.  fFr.  aigrette, 
a  heron,  and  a  tuft  of 
feathers.] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  fowl  of 
the  heron  kind.  Bailey. 

2.  A  feather  of  the 
heron.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  {Bnt.)  The  down  of 
thistles,  &c. ;  aigrette. 

4.  (^Zo'jl.)  A  species 
of  ape ;  Simia  Aygula 
of  Linnseus.     Fischer. 


EI'DpR-DO\^N,  n.     The  soft,  fine,  light,  elastic 
down  of  an  eider-duck.  " 


E'GRJTT,  n.     An  orna- 
ment of  ribbons.  Boag. 


Little  egret 
{Ardea  garzelta). 


t  EG'RI-MO-NY,  «.     1.  [Gr.  iyfeiitivn  ;  L.  agrimo- 

nia.^    {6ot.)  The  herb  agrimony.         Cotgrave. 

2.  [L.  cegrimonia.']  Great  sorrow.  Cockeram, 

E'GRJ-OT,  n.     [Fr.  aigret ;  aigre,  sour.]     A  spe- 
cies of  acid  cherry.  Baeon. 

fEG'RI-TUDE,  n.     [L.  legritudo.']  .  Sickness    of 
mind;  sorrow.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

jg-^YP'TIAN,  a.  [Gr.  AJyfarioj.]  (Geog.)  Re- 
lating to  Egypt.-  Wariurton. 
Egyptian  bean,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  fruit 
of  the  plant  JVcZuTnftium  speciosum;  —  called  also  Py- 
thagorean bean  and  Indian  sacred  bean.  ~~.  Egyptian 
kale,  a  variety  of  the  turnip-stemmed  cabbage,  called 
also  Rabikale.  —  Egyptian  lotus,  the  plant  J^ymphcea 
lotus,  a  native  of  the  hot  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  Af- 
rica, and  America — Egyptian  pebble,  a  species  of 
agate  or  jasper.  —  Egyptian  thorn,  the  Acacia  vera  of 
Willdenow,  an  ornamental  tree,  native  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Africa.                               Craig.     OgUvie. 

:p-pYP'TIAN  (e-jip'shan),  n.     {Geog.)  1.  A  native 
of  Egypt. 
2.  t  A  gypsy.  —  See  Gypsy.  Sherwood. 

EH  (a),  interj.     Noting  doubt,  inquiry,  or  slight 
surprise  ;  eigh.  —  See  Eigh.  Smart. 

Ei'DJR,  n.     [Ger.  4,  Sw.  eider.']    Same  as  Eider- 
duck'. —  See  EiBEB-DuCK.  Todd. 


Pennant. 


Ei'DfR-DUCK,  ». 
(Ornith.)  A  spe- 
cies of  duck  found 
in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Ameri- 
ca, and  much  val- 
ued for  its  down. 
Yarrell. 

EI'DO-GRAPH,     n.    ^.^     ,    ;  ,^      ,    .       „.   .     , 
r/-t"       IV         fni'Tvi      Elder  duck  (Soniarena  moHisffima). 

and  ypa'cfw,  to  describe.]  An  instrument  by 
which  copies  of  drawings  are  made,  reduced,  or 
enlarged  in  any  proportion,  within  certain  lim- 
its. Brande. 

EI-DOU-RA'NI-ON,  ».  [Gr.  ilSos,  form,  and  ojpd- 
j-ioK,  of  the  heavens.]  A  representation  of  the 
heavens.  Craig. 

EIGH  (a),  interj.  An  expression  of  sudden  de- 
light. Johnson. 

EIGHT  (at),  /(.    An  island  in  a  river  ;  ait.   Evelyn. 

EIGHT  (at),  a.  &  n.  [Goth,  ahta ;  A.  S.  eahta, 
or  ehta  ;  Dut.  agt ;  Ger.  acht ;  Dan.  otte.  —  Gr. 
dxTLo  ;  L.  octo  ;  It.  otto ;  Sp.  ocho ;  Fr.  huit.] 
Twice  four  ;  seven  and  one. 

EIGH'TEEN  (a'ten),  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  eahta-tyne.'] 
Twice  nine  ;  eight  and  ten. 

EIGH-TEEN'-MO  (a-ten'-),  n.  [eighteen,  and  the 
last  syllable  of  L.  decimo,  the  tenth:  —  equiv- 
alent to  the  combination  of  L.  octo,  eight,  or 
octavus,  eighth,  and  decimo,  tenth.]  A  term 
designating  the  size  of  a  book  in  which  a  sheet 
is  folded  into  eighteen  leaves. 

EIGH'TEENTH  (a'tSnth),  a.  [A.  S.  eahta-teotha.'] 
Next  in  order  after  the  seventeenth  :  —  noting 
one  of  eighteen  parts  into  which  any  thing  is 
divided. 

EIGH'TEENTH  (a'tenth),  n.  (Mils.)  An  interval 
comprising  two  octaves  and  a  fourth ;  the  repli- 
cate of  the  eleventh.  Moore. 

EIGHT'FOLD  (at'ftld),  u.  Eight  times  the  num- 
ber or  the  quantity. 

EIGHTH  (atth),  a.  &  n.     [A.  S.  eahtetha.}    Next  in 
order  after  the  seventh  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  eight 
—  noting  one   of  eight  parts   into  which   any 
thing  is  divided. 

EIGHTH  (atth),  n.  {Mas.)  1.  The  interval  be- 
tween a  note  and  its  octave ;  an  interval  of 
seven  conjunct  degrees,  that  is,  of  five  tones 
and  two  semitones.  Dwight. 

2.  The  eighth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale.  P.Vyc. 

EIGHTH'LY  (atth'Ie),  ad.     In  the  eighth  place 

EIGH'TJ-ETH  (a'te-eth),  a.  Next  in  order  to  the 
seventy-ninth  :  —  noting  one  of  eighty  parts 
into  which  any  thing  is  divided. 

EIGHT'SCORE  (at'skor),  a.  &  n.  Eight  times  twen- 
ty ;  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Shak 

EIGH'TY  (a'te),  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  eahtatig.']  Eight 
times  ten  ;  fourscore. 

EIGNE  (a'ne  or  an),  a.  [Fr.  aine  ;  L.  ante,  before, 
and  natus,  born.  Menage.]  (Law.)  Eldest  or 
first-born  ;  —  entailed.  Blackstone.     Bacon. 

EI'KON  (I'kon),  ».  [Gr.  fiVuK.]  (Sculp.)  An  im- 
age ;  a  statue.  Fairholt. 

EILD,  n.     See  Eld.  Todd. 

t  EI'S^L  (e'sel),  n.  [A.  S.  eisile,  vinegar  J  Vin- 
egar ;  verjuice.  Sir  T.  More. 

EI'S^N-RAHM  (-rim),  n.  (Min.)  Red  ochre.  Dana. 

t  EIS-TEUD'FOD,  n.  [\V.  eistedd,  to  sit.]  A  meet- 
ing ;  an  assembly  or  session  of  bards,  formerly 
held  in  "Wales.  P.  Cyc. 

II  EI'THgR  (e'ther)   [s'ther,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 

.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  Scott,  Nares,  Smith,  Fry; 
e'ther  or  l' t.1\er,  Kenrick;  I'ther,  W.  Johnston], 
a.  Sipron.     [A.  S.  cegther  or  egther.] 

1.  One  or  the  other  of  two  :  —  any  one  of  an 
indeterminate  number.  "  Either  of  several 
provinces."  Hale. 


Goring  made  a  faat  friendship  witlr  Digby,  either  of  them 
believing  he  could  deceive  the  other.  Clarendon. 

2.  Each. 

X^^"Each  signifies  6oi/iof  them,  taken  distinctly  or 
separately  ;  either  properly  signifies  only  the  one  or  the 
other  of  them,  taken  disjunctively.  For  wliich  reason 
the  expression  in  the  following  passages  seems  im- 
proper :  'They  crucified  two  otliers  wifli  him,  on 
either  side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the  midst.'  John  xix.  18. 
'  On  eitlter  side  of  the  river  was  there  the  tree  of  life.'  " 
Lowth. 

j^^"  Either  and  neither  are  so  often  pronounced 
I'ther  and  nt'ther,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  class 
they  belong.  Analogy,  however,  without  hesitation, 
gives  the  diphthong  the  sound  of  long  open  e,  ratlier 
than  that  of  i,  and  rhymes  tliem  with  breather,  one 
who  breathes."  JValher.  —  Swart  says,  "  Between  ei'- 
tlter  and  eVthcr  there  is  little,  in  point  of  good  usige, 
to  clioose"  :  — yet  lie  remarks, "  But  usage,  as  well  as 
regularity,  favors  the  sound  of  e  in  these  two  words." 

II  EI'TH^R,  conj.     Or  ;  as,  "  Either  this  or  that." 

:{;-JAC'y-LATE  (e-jak'yu-lat),  i:  a.     [L.  ejaculor, 
ejaculatus  ;  Fr.  ejaculer.]     [i.  ejaculated  ;  pp. 

EJACULATING,  EJACULATED.] 

1.  t  To  throw  ;  to  shoot  or  dart  forth.  "  Rays 
ejaculated  thence."  Blackmore. 

2.  To  utter  briefly  and  suddenly,  as  an  ex- 
pression, a  prayer,  or  a  cry. 

jp-JAC-U-LA'TION,  ti.     [It.  ejaoulazione  ;  Sp.  eya- 
culacion ;  Fr.  ejaculation.] 

1.  The  act  of  ejaculating  or  throwing  out. 

There  seemeth  to  be  in  the  act  of  envy  an  (ijaculation  of 
the  eye.  Bacon. 

2.  A  short,  sudden  expression,  cry,  or  prayer. 

All  which  prayers  of  our  Saviour,  and  others  of  like  brev- 
ity, are  properly  such  as  we  call  ejaculatioits;  an  elegant 
similitude  from  a  dart  or  arrow  shot  or  thrown  out.       South. 

jp-JAC'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  ejaculatorio  ;  Sp. 
eyaciilato  ;  F^.  ej'aculatoire.] 

1.  Throwing  or  darting  out.  "  Vessels  both 
preparatory  and  ejaculatory ."  Smith. 

2.  Uttered  in  the  form  of  an  ejaculation. 
"  The  short  ejaculatory  prayers."    Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  Sudden  ;  hasty.  "  The  merit  of  ejaculatory 
repentances."  L'Estrange. 

^-JECT',  V.  a.  [L.  ejicio,  ejectus;  e,  out,  and 
jacio,  to  throw.]     [«'.  ejected  ;  pp.  ejecting, 

EJECTED.] 

1.  To  throw  out ;  to  cast  forth ;  to  void  ;  to 
discharge  ;  to  vomit ;  as,  "  To  eject  any  thing 
from  the  stomach." 

2.  To  dispossess  of  office  or  of  property ;  to 
put  or  turn  out  of  possession  ;  to  expel ;  to  oust. 
*'  The  French  king  was  again  ejected."  Dryden. 

3.  To  throw  aside  asmseless  ;  to  reject. 

To  have  ejected  whatsoever  the  church  doth  make  account 
of  could  not  have  been  defended.  Hooker. 

(l-JEC'TION  (e-jek'shun),  n.  [L.  ejectio  ;  Fr.  ejec- 
tion.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  ejects ;  a  casting  out 
or  discharge  ;  an  evacuation  ;  as,  "An  ejection 
from  the  stomach  or  bowels." 

2.  A  turning  out  of  possession  ;  dismission  ; 
expulsion.  "  Our  first  parent,  after  his  ejection 
out  of  paradise."  Bp.  Hall. 

Jg-JECT'M^NT,  n.  1.  Expulsion  ;  banishment.  "  A 
six  years'  exile  and  ejectment."  Bp.  Fleetwood. 
2.  (Law.)  A  species  of  mixed  action  for  the 
recovery  of  the  possession  of  real  property,  and 
of  damages  and  costs  for  the  unlawful  detention 
of  them.  Burrill. 

fi-JECT'OR,  n.     One  who  ejects.     Sydney  Smith. 

EJ-y-LA'TION  (Sd-yu-la'shun),  n.  [L.  ejulatio.] 
An  outcry ';  lamentation  ;  litioan  ;  wailing.  "  Like 
sighs  or  ejulations  in  man."     [k.]  Hale. 

EKE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  eacan.]  \i.  eked  ;  pp.  eking, 
ekedJ 

1.  To  add  to  ;  to  increase  ;  to  augment. 

And  mine  [strength]  to  eke  out  hers.  Sliak. 

2.  To  supply  or  fill  up,  as  something  deficient. 

still  be  kindi 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.        Shak. 

3.  To  lengthen  ;  to  spin  out :  to  protract. 

I  speak  too  long;  but 't  is  to  piece  the  time. 

To  eke  it.  »"*■ 

EKE,  ad.  [A.  S.  eac.]  Also  ;  likewise  ;  beside  ; 
moreover.  Spenser. 

A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he.  Cowper. 

An  addition,     [e.]  Geddes. 


EKE,  n. 


MIEN,  SIR;    m6ve,  nor,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RULE.  — (J,  Q,  t;,  ^,  soft;   E,  6,  c,  i,  hard;   ?  as  z;   X  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 
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EK-Jg-BER'gjITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  massive  and  sub- 
fibrous  variety  of  scapolite.  Dana. 

EK'ING,  n.     Increase  ;  addition.  Todd. 

E'LJi'  (a'la'),  n.  i^Mus.)  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  highest  note  in  the  scale  of  Guido, 
and  since  proverbially  applied  to  any  hyperboli- 
cal saying.  Moore. 

Jp-LAB'O-IIATE,  V.  a.  [L.  elaboro,  elaboratus  ;  It. 
elaborare ;  Sp.  elaborar  ;  Fr.  elaborer.']  [«'.  ELAB- 
ORATED ;  pp.  ELABORATING,  ELABORATED.] 

1.  To  bestow  labor  upon  ;  to  produce  with  la- 
bor.    "  Honey  is  elaborated  by  the  bee."  Boyle. 

2.  To  heighten  and  improve  by  labor  or  by 
successive  operations. 

Or,  in  full  joy,  elaborate  a  Bigh.  Young. 

The  sap  ia  diversified,  and  still  more  elaborated  and  exalt- 
ed, as  it  circulates  tlirough  the  vessels  of  the  plant.   ArbiUhnot. 

f.-LAB'p-RATE,  a.  [L.  elaboratus ;  It.  elaborate  ; 
Sp.  elaborado ;  Fr.  elabore.']  Wrought  with  la- 
bor ;  much  studied ;  much  labored  upon ;  highly 
finished;  as," An  eto5ora*e  discourse."     Swift. 

C-LAB'O-RATE-LY,  ad.   In  an  elaborate  manner. 

E-LAB'O-RATE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
elaborate.'  "  Great  elaborateness  of  dialogue 
and  incessant  ambition  of  wit."  Johnson. 

^-LAB-O-RA'TION,  ».  [L.  elaboratio ;  Sp.  elabo- 
racion ;  Fr.  Elaboration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  elaborating  ;  great  labor. 

2.  {Phys.)  Process  of  assimilation  in  animals 
or  vegetables  ;  as,  "  The  elaboration  of  the  tis- 
sues "  ;  "  Elaboration  of  sap  "  ;  "  The  elabora- 
tion of  the  sperm  and  eggs.'  Ray. 

5-LAB'O-RAT-pR,  re.  One  who  elaborates.  Oj'jtoie. 

t  ¥-LAB'O-RA-T0-RY,  re.  [Fr.  dlaboratoire.] 
A  laboratory.  —  See  Laboratory.  Wood. 

E-LJE'IS,n.  [Gr.  Waia,  the  olive-tree.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  palms  which  afford  oil.         P.  Cyc. 

E-LJE-O-CMr'PUS,  re.  [Gr.  ciaia,  the  olive-tree, 
and  xaprft,  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
trees,  the  stones  in  the  fruit  of  which,  being 
cleaned  from  the  pulp  and  set  in  gold,  are 
formed  into  necklaces.  Loudon. 

5-L^'p-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  Uaion,  oil,  and  XiBos,  a 
stone.]  (Min.)  A  coarse,  massive  variety  of 
nephaline.  Dana. 

5-LA'I-DATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  elaidic  acid  with  a  base.  Ogilvie. 

EL-A-ID'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  derived 
from  elaidine  and  potassa.  Francis. 

5-LA'I-DINE,  re.  [Gr.  sXaiov,  oil.]  (CAcm.)  Afatty 
matter  produced  by  the  action  oi  nitric  acid  up- 
on certain  oils,  particularly  castor-oil.    P.  Cyc. 

15-LAIN',0)-5-LA'!N,  M.  [Gr.  amoy,  oil.]  (Chem.) 
That  portion  of  fat  or  oil  which  retains  the  liquid 
state  ;  oleine.  —  See  Oleike.  Brande. 

E-LAI-OD'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Uawv,  oil,  and  fHot,  form.] 
{Chem.)  Derived  from  castor-oil.  Brande. 

E-LAI-OM'E-T^R,  re.  [Gr.  Uaiov,  oil,  and  fiirpor, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  detecting  the 
adulteration  of  olive-oil.  Brande. 

5-LA'IS,  n.    {Bot.)  See  Eljeis.  Lovdon. 

t5-LAMP'!NG,  u.  Illuminating  like  a  lamp; 
shining.  C.  Fletcher. 

;f;-LANCE',  V.  a.     [Fr.  elancer^] 
to  shoot  out ;  to  dart. 
Elance  thy  thought,  and  think  of  more  than  man. 

E'LAND,  re.  {Zonl.)  A 
species  of  antelope, 
found  in  Africa,  being 
the  largest  of  the 
antelopes ;  Antilope 
areas.  Fischer. 

F.-LA'J^VS,n.  \Vi.aan, 
sudden  motion.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  genus  of  birds 
of  the  kite  kind;  the 
swallow-tailed  hawk. 
Nuttall. 

5-LA'O-LITE,  n.      [Gr.  Eliii- 

claia,  an  olive,  and  UBos,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A 
brittle  mineral  of  a  greasy  lustre,  found  in  Nor- 
way, and  sometimes  used  in  jewellery.  Brande. 


To  throw  out ; 
Young. 


EL-A-OP'TJgN,  re.  {Chem.)  The  liquid  portion  of 
the  volatile  oils,  when  separated  from  the  con- 
crete or  crystallizable  portion,  which  had  been 
called  stearopten.  —  See  Stearopten.   Brande. 

5-LAP-l-DA'TION,  re.  [L.  o;  priv.,  and  lapidatio, 
a  throwing  of  stones  ;  lapis^  a  stone.]  A  clear^ 
ing  away  of  stones.  /-»-.w...v 


E-lAph'I-I,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  tAacfos,  a  stag.]  {Zobl.) 
A  family  of  ruminants  including  the  musk-deer, 
the  stag,  and  the  giraff'e.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

EL'A-PHlNE,  a.  (ZoOl.)  Resembling  the  stag,  or 
Cerms  elaphus.  Craig. 

5-I.APSE',i).«.  {L.elabor,elaps'us.']  [i. elapsed; 
pp.  ELAPSING,  ELAPSED.]  To  pass  away ;  to 
glide  away  ;  to  lapse  ;  —  applied  to  time ;  as,  *'  A 
long  time  has  elapsed  since  I  saw  him." 

]p-LAa'U^-ATE  (e-Kk'we-at),  v.  a.  [L.  e,  priv., 
and  laqueo,  to  entangle  ;  laqueus,  a  snare.]  To 
disentangle,     [b.]  Clarke. 

E-LJS'MO-Dt/S,n.  [Gi.  iXa(Tii6s,  a  metal  plate, 
and  dSols,  a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
placoid  fishes  of  the  family  Chimceridce.    Pictet. 

E-lAs-MO-THE  'RI-  tjM,  re.  [Gr.  i).acii6;,  a  metal 
plate,  and  0?7pioj/,  a  beast.]  {Geol.)  A  large,  ex- 
tinct, pachydermatous  animal.  Brande. 

?-LAS  TJC,         >  „_    [Gr.  Madvw,  or  e^-du,  to  drive  ; 

e-LAS'T{-CAL,  )  It.  %  Sp.  elastico  ;  Fr.  ilastique.'] 
Having  elasticity  ;  having  power  to  restore  or 
to  return  to  the  original  form  ;  springing  back  ; 
springy  ;  rebounding.  **  Like  a  piece  oi  elastic 
gum.    Paley.  "  A  subtle,  elastic  ether."  Burke. 

5-LAS'Tf-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  elastic  manner  ; 
with  a  spring.  Clarke. 

jp-LAS'TlC-GtJM,  n.  Caoutchouc  or  India-rub- 
ber. Crabb. 

E-L,AS-TI9'I-TY,  re.  [It.  elasticith  ;  Sp.  elastici- 
dad;  Fr.  ildsticite.']  A  property  m  certain 
bodies  by  which  they  restore  themselves  to 
their  original  form  and  dimensions  after  the 
external  force,  by  which  they  have  been  dilated 
or  compressed  or  bent,  is  withdraivn  ;  springi- 
ness ;  tendency  to  rebound.  Brande. 

g-LAS'TIC-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  elas- 
tic; elasticity.  Scott. 

;p-LATE',  a.  [L.  elatus."]  Raised,  elevated,  or 
elated  in  spirits  ;  flushed,  as  with  success. 

Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate.  Pope. 

^-LATE',  V.  a.     [L.  effero,  elatus.}     [t.  elated  ; 

pp.  ELATING,  elated.]  • 

1.  To  elevate,  as  with  success  ;  to  puff  up  ; 
to  flush ;  to  inflate.  "  Elated  by  victory."  Hume. 

2.  To  heighten  ;  to  exalt,     [e.] 

Or  truth,  divinely  breaking  on  his  mind. 

Elates  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  power.     Thomson. 

Jp-LAT'^P-LY,  ad.  In  an  elated  manner,  i^e^^^am. 

¥-LAT'ED-NESS,  re.     The  state  of  being  elated. 

5-LAT'Hp  [e-lat'er,  Sm.  C.  Hensloio ;  gl'j-ter,  CI. 
Brande],  re.     [Gr.  iXarf/p,  a  leaper.] 

1.  {Ent.)  One  of  the  Elateridts.  Harris. 

2.  {Bot.)  An  elastic,  spiral  filament.  Henslow. 

{i-LAT';?R,  «.    That  which  elevates.  Boyle. 

EL-4-TER' f-DJE,  n.  pi.  {Ent.)  A  family  of  co- 
leopterous insects  that  throw  themselves  up- 
wards with  a  jerk  when  laid  on  their  backs  ; 
spring-beetles.  Harris. 

5-LAT'jp-RINE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  active  principle 
of  the  elaterium  or  wild  cucumber.        Hoblyn. 

5-LAT'5-EITE,  re.  Mineral  caoutchouc,  an  elas- 
tic variety  of  bitumen.  Buchanan. 

EL-A-TE  'RI-  t/M,  re.      [L.,  from  Gr.  H-arnpiav.] 

1.  {Med.)  A  powerful  cathartic  obtained  from 
the  wild  cucumber  {Cucumis  sylvestHs).      Hill. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  fruit,  such  as  is  found  in 
the  genus  Euphorbia,  consisting  of  three  or  more 
carpels,  consolidated  when  young,  but  bursting 
with  elasticity  when  ripe.  Brande. 

EL'A-TBR-Y,  re.  [Gr.  fAunipi os,  driving,  forcing.] 
Force  which  drives  apart ;  elasticity,  [r.]  Clarke. 

EL'A-TINE,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  water-plants  ; 
water-wort ;  water-pepper.  Craig. 

5-LA'TION,  re.      [L.  elatio ;   It.  elazione.]    The 


state  of  being  elated ;  high  spirits  from  success  ; 
.     exaltation ;  pride  of  prosperity  ;  elevation. 

God  began  to  punish"  this  vain  elation  of  mind  by  with- 
drawing his  favors.  Atterbury. 

EL'BOW  (61'bo),  re.  [A.  S.  elboga ;  Ger.  elbogen ; 
Dut.  elleboog  ;  Dan.  albue.] 

1.  The  next  joint  or  curvature  of  the  armbe- 
low  the  shoulder. 

2.  Any  flexure  or  angle  ;  a  sudden  or  abrupt 
turn  ;  as,  "  An  elbow  in  a  wall,  or  in  a  river," 

3.  {Arch.)  An  upright  side  which  flanks  a  pan- 
el-work ;  as,  "  The  elbows  of  a.'wmAovr."Franeis. 

4.  {Naut.)  Two  crosses  in  the  cables  when  a 
vessel  is  moored.  Dana. 

To  be  at  one's  elbow,  to  be  near  ;  to  be  at  hand.  — 
To  be  out  at  the  elbows,  to  be  in  need  of  better  gar- 
ments ;  to  be  in  great  difficulty  or  disorder. 

EL'BOW,  V.  a.  \i.  elbowed  ;  pp.  elbowing, 
elbowed.]  To  push  with  the  elbow ;  to  push ; 
as,  "  To  elbow  one's  way  through  a  crowd." 

EL'BOW,  V.  n.     1.  To  jut  out  in  angles.  Johnson. 

2.  To  push  one's  way ;  to  clash ;  to  jostle  ; 

to  contend.    "  Elbowing  insolence."    Grainger. 

EL'BOW-CHAiR,  re.  A  chair  with  arms  to  sup- 
port the  elbows.  Gay. 

EL'BOW-GEEASE,  re.'  A  trivial  term  for  ener- 
getic and  continuous  hand-labor.         H'alliwell. 

EL'BOW-PIE'Ce§,  n.  pi.  Coverings  for  the 
juncture  of  plate-armor  at  the  elbow.  FairhoU. 

EL'BOW-R66m,  re.  Room  to  stretch  out  the  el- 
bows on  each  side ;  freedom  from  confinement ; 
room  or  space  for  exertion.  Shak. 

5L-CA'JA,  re.  {Bot.)  An  Arabian  tree,  the  fruit 
of  whicii  is  emetic,  and  is  employed  in  an  oint- 
ment for  the  cure  of  the  itch  ;  Trichitia  emet- 
ica.  Brande. 

ELOESAtTES,  re.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  Ancient 
heretics,  who  made  their  appearance  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  took  their 
name  from  their  leader,  Elcesai.  Buck. 

t  £LD,  n.     [A.  S.  eld,  age,  time  ;  eald,  old.] 

1.  Old  age.  "  He  was  of  great  e/rf."  Brunne. 
"  Palsied  eW   Shak.  "  Childless  eld."  Milton. 

2.  Old  people  ;  elderly  persons. 

They  count  him  of  the  green-haired  eld.         Chapman. 

3.  Old  times  ;  antiquity.  Shak. 

EL'D^R,  a,  [A.  S.  ealdor;  Dut.  ouder;  Dan. 
Qildre.]  Surpassing  another  in  years ;  older ; 
senior;  elderly.  Hooker. 

EL'D^R,  re.  1.  An  older  person  ;  an  aged  per- 
son ;  one  whose  age  claims  respect ;  a  senior. 

Rebuke  not  an  elder,  but  entreat  him  as  a  father,  and  the 
younger  men  as  brethren.  1  Tim.  v.  J. 

2.  An  ancestor.  "  Carry  your  head  as  your 
elders  have  done  before  you."  U Estrange. 

3.  A  ruler,  as  among  the  Jews  or  in  the 
church.  Johnson. 

4.  A  minister  or  ecclesiastic.  "  Ordain  elders 
in  every  city."  Tit.  i.  5. 

5.  {Presbyterian  Church.)  A  layman  having 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Cleaveland. 

EL'D?R,  re.  [A.  S.  ellam  ;  Ger.  holder.]  {Bot.) 
The  English  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  ;  Sam- 
bucus.  Sambucus  nigra,  or  common  elder,  a 
showy  tree  when  in  fiower  and  fruit,  is  nar- 
cotic, purgative,  and  acrid.  The  flowers,  in  de- 
coction, are  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and  are 
used  to  flavor  vinegar.  The  berries  are  poisonous 
to  poultry,  but  make  a  sort  of  wine.       Loudon. 

fiL'D:pR-BER'RY,  re.     The  fruit  of  the  elder. 

EL'D^R-GUN,  re.  A  popgun  made  of  elder.  Shak. 

6l'D5E-LY,  a.  Bordering  upon  old  age  ;  some- 
what old."  "  Elderly  people."  Swift. 
Syn.  —  Elderly,  aged,  and  old  rise  by  gradation  in 
their  meaning.  Elderly  is  less  than  aged  ;  aged,  less 
than  old.  Elderly,  elder,  and  aged  are  more  commonly 
applied  to  persons ;  old,  to  persons  or  to  things ;  as, 
an  old  man,  an  old  horae,  an  old  house.  Elderly  and 
aged,  as  applied  to  persons,  are  more  respectful  terms 
than  old.  —  See  Old. 

t  EL'DfRN,  u.    Made  of  elder.    Sir  T.  Overbury. 

EL'DJgR-SHIP,  n.     1.  Seniority.     "  My  claim  to 

her  by  eldership  I  prove."  Dryden. 

2.  {Eccl.)  Office  or  function  of  an  elder  in  a 

church :  —  the  order  of  elders.  Hooker. 
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iiL'DpST,  a.  Oldest ;  most  aged;  most  advanced 
in  years.     "  Our  eldest  Malcolm."  Shah._ 

fiLD'ING,  re.  [A.  S.  alan,  to  burn.]  "Wood  for 
burning ;  fuel.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

EL  DO-RA'DO,  n.  \^]>.,the goldenregion.']  Apro- 
verb'ial  term  for  an  imaginary  country  abound- 
ing in  gold  or  other  rich  products  of  nature  ;  — 
so  applied  from  the  fact  that  Orellana,  the 
lieutenant  of  Pizarro,  pretended  to  have  discov- 
ered a  region  in  South  America,  which  he  thus 
named  from  the  immense  quantity  of  gold  and 
other  precious  metals  that  he  asserted  he  had 
seen  in  Manoa,  its  capital.  P.  Cyc. 

ELD'EICH,  «..    Hideous ;  ghastly.  [Local.]  Clarice. 

EL-]p-AT';0,  a.  [Gr.  iifaniciSs.]  Noting  a  system 
of  ancient  philosophy,  which  derived  its  name 
from  Elea,  in  Italy,  the  residence  of  Xenopha- 
nes,  the  founder.  P.  Cyc. 

EL-5-AT'JC,  n.  An  adherent  to  the  Eleatic  phi- 
losophy. Brande. 

6L-5-CAM-pANE',  n.  [From  the  officinal  name 
Enula  campana,     Loudon.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  large,  herbaceous 
plants,  growing  in  moist  meadows,  the  bitter 
root  of  which  is  sometimes  used  to  ilavor  con- 
fectionery ;  Imtla  helenium.  Loudo7i. 

2.  A  sweetmeat,  or  common  candy,  made  of 
the  root  of  the  plant  elecampane.  Hill. 

^l-LECT',  V.  a.  [L.  eligo,  electtts ;  It.  eleggere ; 
Sp.  elegir ;  Fr.  elire.^  [i.  elected  ;  pp.  elect- 
ing, ELECTED.] 

1.  To  take  in  preference  ;  to  select  as  prefer- 
able; to  choose. 

O  ye  gods  1  might 
I  eZcc(  my  tiite!  I'hillips. 

2.  To  choose  for  any  office  or  use ;  to  select 
by  vote  ;  as,  "  To  elect  a  representative." 

3.  [Tkeol.)  To  select  for  some  peculiar  priv- 
ilege or  favor ;  to  predestinate.  Burnet. 

Syn.  —  See  Choose. 

5-LECT',  a.     [It.  eletto  ;  Sp.  electa.] 

1.  Selected  as  preferable  ;  taken  by  preference 
from  among  others  ;  chosen. 

"With  these,  that  never  tade,  the  spirits  elect 

Eind  their  resplendent  loclcs.  Milton. 

2.  Chosen  to  an  office,  but  not  yet  in  office. 
The  bishop  elect  takes  the  oaths  of  supremacy.       Ayliffe. 

^-LECT',  H.   {Theol.)  1.  One  chosen  or  set  apart. 
Behold  mine  etec^  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth.    /sa.  xlii.  1. 
2.  A  person  or  persons  elected  for  some  pe- 
culiar privilege,  or  for  salvation. 

Shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  ehict^       Luke  xviii.  7. 
E-LECT'ANT,  n.     An  elector,     [n.]  Search. 

5-LECT'A-RY,  n.  [L.  electarium.]  A  form  of 
medicine. —  See  Electuary.  Wallier. 

|;-LECT'J-CI^M,  re.    Eclecticism.  Craig. 

(l-LEO'TION,  n.  [L.  electio;  It.  elezione;  Sp. 
eleccion ;  Fr.  election.] 

1.  The  act  of  electing  or  choosing. 

2.  Power  of  choosing ;  free  choice  ;  prefer- 
ence ;  selection. 

He  has  referred  it  to  our  own  election  which  we  will 
choose.  Itogers, 

3.  The  act  or  the  public  ceremony  of  choos- 
ing officers  of  government. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  with  what  popular  heat  elections  were 
carried.  King  Charles. 

4.  Distinction;  discrimination. 

To  use  men  with  much  diflference  and  ehction  is  good;  for 
it  malceth  those  preferred  more  thankful,  and  the  rest  more 
Officious.  Bacon. 

5.  {Theol.)  The  choice  made  by  God  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  race  to  enjoy  peculiar  priv- 
ileges and  blessings ;  predestination.  Rom.  ix.ll. 

jp-LEC'TIpN-DAY,  n.  The  day  on  which  an  elec- 
tion is  held.  Oldham. 

5-LBO-TION-EER',  V.  re.  To  use  means  for  pro- 
moting an  election  to  an  office  ;  to  use  arts  in  an 
election  ;  to  canvass.  Qa.  Rg,,, 

5-LEC-TipN-EEE'5R,  re.  One  who  is  active  in 
promoting  an  election.  Deati  Isaac  Milner. 

5-LEC-TIpN-EER'lNG,  re.  The  course  of  meas- 
ures and  arts  used  in  an  election.  Warton. 
SlectiOTieering  is  not  only  a  political  activity,  and  a  social 
one  —  it  is  an  art,  and  it  is  even  a  game.  .  .  .  Thomas,  Mar- 
auis  of  Wharton,  who  died  in  171ii,  was  calculated  to  have 
spent  in  eUctitmeeHng  the  sum  of  £80,000.  Qu.  Rev. 


5-LEC-TION-EER'ING,  p.  a.  Using  means  to 
promote'  an  election  ;  furthering,  or  employed 
about,  an  election.  J-^d.  Brougham. 

5-LEC'TIVE,  a.  [It.  elettivo  ;  Sp.  elective  ;  Fr. 
electif.  —  See  Elect.] 

1.  Bestowed,  or  regulated,  by  choice;  —  op- 
posed to  hereditaj-g ;  as,  "  An  elective  monarchy." 

2.  That  elects;  exerting  the  power  of  choice. 
All  moral  goodness  consisteth  in  the  elective  act  of  the  un- 
derstanding will.  Grew. 

Elective  ajlinity,  (CItem.)  the  apparent  preference 
which  chemical  substances  show  to  certain  others 
when  combining  witli  them. —  Elective  franchise^ 
(Politics.)  the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  a  pub- 
lic otlicer  or  magistrate.  Qu.  Rev. 

jp-LEC'TJVE-LY,  ffiti.  By  choice;  by  election.  Rag. 

^-LEC'TQR,  n.      [L.]     1.  One  who  elects ;   one 

who  has  the  right  of  choosing  public  officers  ; 

one  who  possesses  the  elective  franchise ;  a  voter. 

2.  A  prince  of  the  old  German  empire,  who 

had  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  emperor. 

S^  On  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in  1806, 
the  title  of  elector  was  merged  in  that  of  king,  grand- 
duke,  &c.,  by  all  the  German  states  except  Hesse  Cas- 
sel,  whose  sovereign  is  still  designated  elector.  Brande. 

jp-LBO'Tp-RAL,  a.  [It.  elettorale  ;  Sp.  electoral; 
Fr.  4leeiordl.]  Relating  to  an  election  or  to  an 
elector ;  electorial.  Burke. 

5-LfiO-TO-EAL'I-TY,  it.  The  territory  of  an  elec- 
tor ;  electorate.     '  Wotton. 

jp-LEC'TpR-ATE,  re.  [It.  elettorato  ;  Sp.  electora- 
do;  F^.' electoral.]  The  territory,  jurisdiction, 
or  the  dignity  of  an  elector,  as  in  Germany. 

:p-LEC'TpR-ESS,  71.    An  electress.  Burnet. 

E-L?C-T6'R!-AL,  a.  Relating  to  an  elector  or 
an  election.     "  An  electorial  coliege.'*      Burke, 

5-LEC'TpR-SHIP,  re.  The  office  of  an  elector. 
"The  son  is  to  succeed  him  in  the  elector- 
ship." Howell. 

t  5-LEO'TEE  (e-lek'tiir),  re.  [Gr.  fiXcKrpov ;  L. 
electrum.]     Amber.  —  See  Electrum.     Bacon. 

E-L5C-TREP'S-T5R,  re.  [Gr.  fjXiKrpov,  amber  (for 
electricity),  and  L.  peto^  to  travel  to,  to  seek.] 
An  instrument  for  changing  the  direction  of 
electrical  currents.  Francis. 

E-LEC'TEPSS,  re.  [Fr.  Hectrice.]  The  wife,  or 
the  widow,  of  an  elector.  Burke. 

f-LiSo'TRlC, 
¥-LEC'TRI-CAL, 
Hectriquei] 

1.  Containing,  or  capable  of  exhibiting,  elec- 
tricity ;  as,  '*  Amber  is  an  electric  substance." 

2.  Pertaining  to  electricity  ;  as,  "  Electric 
fluid  "  ;  "  Electric  shock."  " 


C  a.     [L.  electrum,  amber.  —  It. 
L,  5  elettrico  ;    Sp.    electrico  ;     Fr. 


jp-LfiO'TRIO,  re.  A  body  or  a  substance  capable 
of  exhibiting  electricity,  and  of  preventing  thfe 
passage  of  it  from  one  body  to  another ;  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity.  Smart. 

jp-LEC'TEI-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  electric  influence  ; 
by  means  of  electricity.  Clarke. 


?-LEC'TRI-CAL-NESS,  re. 
electrical. 


The  quality  of  being 
Scott. 


S-LEC'TRIC-CUE'E^NT,  re.  A  current  or  stream 
of  electricity  passing,  by  means  of  a  conductor 
or  conductors,  from  a  body  overcharged  to 
another  undercharged.  Ogilvie. 

5-LEO'TRIC-EEL,  re.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  fish 
resembling  the  eel,  and  possessing  the  power  of 
communicating  electric  shocks  so  violent  that 
men  and  even  horses  are  overpowered  by  them ; 
the  Gymnotus  elecfricus.  Van  Der  Hoeven, 

E-L^C-TEC'CJAN  (e-lek-trish'un),  re.  One  who 
is  versed  in  the  science  of  electricity.      Wilson. 

E-L^C-TEig'I-TY,  re.  [Gr.  ^J.iKrpov,  amber ;  It. 
elettricita  ;  Sp.  clectricidad ;  Fr.  ^Uctri&ite.] 

1.  The  invisible,  subtile  agent,  termed  the 
electric  fluid,  produced  by  the  friction  of  certain 
substances,  as  amber,  glass,  sealing-wax,  &c., 
and  so  called  from  having  been  first  observed  in 
amber  ;  a  property  in  bodies,  when  excited  by 
friction,  of  attracting  or  repelling  other  bodies. 

2.  The  science  which  explains  the  laws  of  the 
electric  fluid.  Franklin. 

5-LfiC'TE!C-TJEL':g-GEAPH,  re.      An   apparatus 


employed  for  transmitting  intelligence  by  means 
of  electricity.  Morse. 

f-LfiC'TEl-Fl-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  electri- 
fied; capable  of  being  electrified.  Smart. 

5-LEC-TEi-P{-CA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  electri- 
fying ;  the  state  of  being  charged  with  electrici- 
ty. C7-aig. 

jp-LEC'TEI-FIED,  p.  a.  Charged  with  electricity  ; 
as,  "  A  body  lightly  electrified." 

^-LEC'TE{-PY,  V.  a.  \i.  ELECTRIFIED  ;  pp.  ELEC- 
TRIPYING,  ELECTRIPIED.] 

1.  To  communicate  electricity  to  ;  to  render 
electric  ;    as,  "To  electrify  a  Leyden  jar." 

2.  To  aff'ect  by  an  electric  shock ;  as,  "  To 
electrify  a  person  for  the  cure  of  disease." 

3.  To  rouse  suddenly,  as  by  a  shock  of  elec- 
tricity ;  to  thrill  ;  to  charm ;  to  enchant ;  as, 
'J  His  speech  electrified  the  audience." 

?-LEC'TR!-FY,  jj.re.     To  become  electric.  Craig. 

5-LEO'TE!-FY-!NG,j3.  a.  Thrilling;  enchanting. 

5-LEC'TEJNE,  a.  [Gr.  i,Uicrfi^JOi.]  Relating  to 
electrum  or  amber.  Maunder. 

:p-LEC-TR!-ZA'TIpN,  re.  [It.  elettrizzazione ;  Sp. 
electrizacion;  Fr.  electrisation.]  The  act  of 
electrizing.  Ogilvie. 

5-LEC'TEIZE,  V.  a.  [It.  elettrizzare;  Sp.  electri- 
zar;  Fr,  electriscr.]  [i.  electrized  ;  pp.  elec- 
trizing, ELECTRIZED.]     To  electrify.    P.  Cyc. 

^;-LEC'TRIZ-5E,  re.  That  which  electrizes  ;  espe- 
cially an  electric  apparatus  used  for  medical 
purposes.  Harrington. 

5-LEC'TEp-B!-6L'p-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  r/i.iKTpov,  amber 
(for  electricity),  /ifos,  life,  and  X6yos,  discourse.] 
The  science  of  electrical  forces  as  shown  in 
mesmerism.  Brande. 

^;-LEC'TRp-jCflEM'!-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  elec- 
tro-chemistry. Clarke. 

jp-LSC'TEQ-jEHEM'IS-TRY,  re.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  agency  of  electricity  or  galvanism 
in  efl'ecting  chemical  changes.  P.  Cyc. 

:5;-LEC'TE0DE,  re.  [Gr.  ^kiKrpov,  amber  (for  elec- 
tricity), and  6<5(}ff,  a  way.]  The  surface  by  which 
electricity  passes  into  and  out  of  other  media; 
—  used  chiefly  in  speaking  of  the  poles  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery.  Brande. 

JS-LEC'TEp-DY-NAM'IC,         )  „.      Relating    to 
5-LEC'TEp-DY-NAM'!-C.\I.,  '  electro-dynamics. 

Smart. 
^:-LEC'TEp-DY-NAM'!CS,    re.  pi.       [Gr.  nXtKrpov, 
amber  (for  electricity),  and  Sljvaiits,  power.]  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  effects  or  phenom- 
ena of  electricity  in  motion.  P.  Cyc. 

jp-LEC'TEO-ielLD'ING,  re.  A  mode  of  gilding 
copper  or  silver  by  the  agency  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity. Ogilvie. 

E-LJO-TROL'p-PY,  re.  [Gr.  HXenTpcv,  amber  (for 
electricity),  and  Atiyos,  a  discourse.]  That  de- 
partment of  physical  science  which  treats  of 
electricity.  Ogilvie. 

E-L^C-TROL'Y-SlS,  re.  [.Gr.  liXeKrpov,  amber  (for 
electricity),  and  A£jai,  to  dissolve.]  {Chem.)  The 
act  of  resolving  compounds  into  their  elements 
by  electricity  ;  the  decomposition  of  bodies  by 
the  electric  current.  Faraday. 

:E-LEC'TRp-LyTE,  re.  A  substance  susceptible 
of  direct  decomposition  by  the  action  of  an  elec- 
tric current  or  the  voltaic  pile.  Brande. 

5-LEC-TEp-LYT'IC,  a.  Relating  to  electrolysis, 
or  electro-chemical  decomposition.       Faraday. 

5-LEC'TRp-LY-ZA-BLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  de- 
composition by  the  electric  current.        P.  Cyc. 

:p-LEC-TRO-LY-ZA'TipN,  n.  The  act  or  the  pro- 
cess of  eiectrolyzing."  Francis. 

?-LEC'TRp-LYZE,  V.  a.  [See  Electrolysis.] 
To  resolve  compounds  into  their  elements  by 
the  agency  of  electricity.  Brande. 

P-LEC'TRO-MAG'NET,  re.  A  bar  of  iron  made 
temporarily  magnetic,  by  causing  a  current  of 
electricity  to  pass  through  a  wire  coiled  around 
it,  Francis. 

5-LEO'TRp-MAG-NET'IC,  a.    Noting  what  per- 
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tains  to  that  form  of  magnetism  which  is  pro- 
duced, or  affected,  by  electricity.  "  Electro- 
magnetic apparatus."  Francis. 

¥-LE0'TRO-MAG'NeT-I^M,  n.  The  science  which 
treats  of  electricity  and  galvanism  as  agents  of 
communicating  magnetic  properties.       P.  Cyc. 

f.-LEC'TEO-MET'AL-LUR-gY,  11.  The  art  of 
making  copies  of  any  object  in  copper,  silver, 
gold,  &c.,  by  the  agency  of  voltaic  electricity ; 
the  electro-chemical  precipitation  of  the  metals, 
from  a  state  of  solution,  upon  prepared  sur- 
faces, as  applied  to  various  purposes  in  the 
arts.  Eoblyn. 

E-H;C-TROM'¥-TJE;r,  ».  [Gx.SiXcKTpov,  amber  (for 
electricity),  and  jthpov,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  presence  and  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  electricity.    Brande. 

5-LEC-TIlO-MET'MC,         )  „.     Pertaining  t,  an 
5-LEC-TEO-MET'RI-CAL,  )  electrometer. a(/i7»»e. 

5-LEC'TRO-MO'TION,  n.  The  motion  conferred 
upon  magnets  by  electricity.  Smart. 

F.-LEC'TRO-MO'TIVE,  u,.  Exciting,  or  produ- 
cing, electro-motion.  Francis. 

^-L£C-TR0-M6'T0R,  n.  An  instrument  or  ap- 
paratus to  move  the  electric  fluid.  Ure. 

5-LEC'TRO-NEG'A-TIVE,  a.  Being  in  such  a 
state,  with  respect  to  electricity,  as  to  be  repelled 
by  bodies  negatively  electrifled,  and  attracted 
by  those  positively  electrified  Ure. 

5-LEC'TEO-NEG'A-TIVE§,  n.  pi.  Those  sub- 
stances which,  in  electro-chemical  decomposi- 
tions, make  their  appearance  at  the  anode  or 
electro-positive  pole.  Branch. 

k-LEC-TR6PH'g-RtjS,n.;    pi.  ELECTROPHOKI. 

[Gr.  tjUKTpov,  amber  (for  electricity),  and  ipopii^, 
to  bear.]  A  machine  for  preserving  electricity  a 
long  time,  consisting  of  two  plates,  one  of  which 
is  a  resinous  electric,  and  the  other  a  metallic 
plate.  Hamilton. 

^-liEO'TRO-PLATE,  v.  a.  To  plate  with  silver 
by  electricity.  Clarke. 

5-LEC'TRg-PLAT'JNG,  n.  A  mode  of  plating 
inferior  metals  with  silver  by  the  agency  of  vol- 
taic electricity.  Ogilvie. 

5-Li5c'TRO-PO'LAR,  a.  (Electricity.')  Having 
electric  poles,  one  positive  and  the  other  nega- 
tive ;  —  applied  to  conductors.  Brande. 

?-LEC'TE0-P6§'I-TIVE,  a.  In  such  a  state  with 
respect  to  electricity  as  to  be  attracted  by  bodies 
negatively  electrified.  Smart. 

J5;-LEC'TR0-P6§'I-TIVE§,  n.pl.  Bodies  appear- 
ing in  electro-chemical  decompositions  at  the 
cathode  electro-negative  pole.  Brande, 

5-LEO'TRO-SCOPE,  a.  [Gr.  IjP.cKrpov,  amber  (for 
electricity),  and  trKontu,  to  view ;  Fr.  electro- 
scope.'] An  instrument  for  exhibiting  the  at- 
tractive and  repulsive  agency  of  electricity,  or 
for  indicating  its  presence ;  an  electrometer. 

The  gold  leaf  electrometer  and  other  similar  arrangements 
are  electroscopes.  ,  Brande. 

5-LEC'TRO-STAT'ICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  lj?.tKrpov,  am- 
ber (for  electricity),  and  arartKos,  causing  to 
stand ;  'hrrifxi,  to  stand.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  electricity  in  equilibrium,  as  distin- 
guished from  electro-dynamics.  Ogilvie. 

jp-LEO'TRO-TEL-E-GRAPH'JC,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  electric  telegraph.  Clarke. 

;p-LEC'TRO-TINT,  n.  A  method  of  etching  by 
galvanism.  The  subject  being  painted  on  cop- 
per with  a  thick  varnish  or  paint,  the  plate  is 
submitted  to  the  electro-coppering  process,  by 
which  a  deposit  is  made  upon  it,  forming  anoth- 
er plate  with  the  lines  of  the  device  marked  in 
intaglio,  or  sunken.  Ogilvie. 

IJI-LEC'TRO-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  p.iKrpov,  ajnber  (for 
electricity),  and  rims,  a  model  or  type.] 

1.  A  method  of  obtaining  in  metal  perfect 
copies  or  fac-similes  of  medals,  coins,  copper- 
plates, printing-types,  &c.,  by  means  of  the 
power  which  voltaic  electricity  has  of  decom- 
posing metallic  salts  in  solution,  and  precipitat- 
ing the  metal  upon  a  prepared  surface.  Francis. 

2.  An  impression  of  a  medal,  coin,  copper- 
plate, printing-types,  &o.,  obtained  by  the  elec- 
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trie  precipitation  of  copper,  or  other  metal,  from 
its  solution  ;  voltatype.  Brande. 

5-LEC'TRO-TYPE,  v.- a.  To  copy  or  make  a  fac- 
sim.ile  of  by  the  electro-chemical  process  of  de- 
positing metals  from  their  solution  upon  a 
mould.  Hamilton. 

Jp-LEC'TRO-VI'TAL,  a.  Noting  two  electric  cur- 
rents, which  are  supposed  by  some  physiologists 
to  move  in  the  nerves  of  animals,  the  one  ex- 
ternal and  cutaneous,  moving  from  the  extrem- 
ities to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  ;  the  other  in- 
ternal, and  proceeding  from  that  axis.    Brande, 

E-LEC'TRUM,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  ;7;.ff:rfjoj',  amber.] 

1.  {Ant.)  A  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to 
various  substances,  but  especially  to  the  sub- 
stance now  called  amber,  and  to  an  alloy  consist- 
ing of  four  parts  of  gold  and  one  part  of  silver ; 
an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver.  Brande. 

2.  Argentiferous  gold  ore.  Craig. 

5-LECT'U-A-RY,  n.  [L.  electuarium  ;  It.  elettua- 
rio  ;  Sp.  electuario  ;  Fr.  electuaire.]  (Med.)  A 
medicine  compounded  of  some  conserve,  honey, 
sirup,  &c. ;  a  powder  mixed  with  sirup. 

j^p  The  confections  of  the  present  pharmacopoeia 
are  substituted  for  the  former  electuaries.  Brande. 

EL-^E-MO^'Y-NA-RY  (el-e-moz'e-na-re),  a.  [Gr. 
iXetjfioabv?! ;  L.  eleeniosyna,  alms.  —  See  Alms.] 

1.  Living  on  charity  or  alms.  "  The  eleemos- 
ynary boys  of  that  monastery."  Warton. 

2.  Given  in  charity  or  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.     "  Eleemosynary  lands."  Stephens. 

3.  Founded  by  charitable  donations  for  the 
purpose  of  dispensing  some  kind  of  gratuity ; 
as,  "An  eleemosynary  institution." 

EL-5E-m6§'Y-NA-RY,  n.  One  who  lives  on  alms. 
"Living  as  an  eleemosynary."  South. 

EL'^-GANCE,  n.  [L.  elegantia ;  It.  ele'ganza  ;  Sp. 
elegancia ;  Fr.  Elegance.'] 

i.  The  beauty  of  propriety  ;  that  which  pleases 

by  its  propriety,  grace,  symmetry,   or  beauty  ; 

gracefulness.     '■'■Elegance  of  dress."     "Purity 

and  elegance  of  style."  Addison. 

2.  Refinement;  polish;  politeness. 

The  natural  progresa  of  the  works  of  men  is  from  rude- 
ness to  conveuicnce,  from  conveuieuce  to  elegance,  and  from 
elegance  to  nicety.  Johnson. 

EL'5-GAN-CY,  «.     Elegance.  Bp.  Taylor. 

EL'K-GANT,  a.  [L.  elegans^  from  eligo,  to  choose  ; 
It.  1^  Sp.  elegante  ;  Fr.  ilegant.'] 

1.  Having  elegance  ;  pleasing  by  beauty,  sym- 
metry, or  propriety ;  graceful;  as,  "An  elegant 
house  "  ;  "  Elegant  furniture." 

2.  Refined  ;  not  coarse  ;  graceful ;  polished  ; 
polite  ;  genteel ;  as,  "  Elegant  manners." 

Polite  with  candor,  elegant  with  ease.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Elegance  implies  high  cultivation  by  train- 
ing and  art ;  but  grace  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  natu- 
ral gift.  A  rustic  girl,  with  little  education,  may  have 
a  graceful,  comely^,  or  becoming  appearance  and  man- 
ners ;  but  an  elegant  woman  must  be  highly  educated 
and  accomplished.  An  elegant  or  accomplished  lady  ; 
an  elegant  taste  or  style ;  refined,  polite,  or  polished 
manners ;  genteel  appearance  ;  graceful  attitude  ; 
comely  figure  ;  becoming  dress.  —  See  Accomplished, 
Genteel, Polite. 

EL-E'OJj^'TI-.M  (-she-e),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Things 
elegant,  pretty,  or  ornamental.  Ai?tsworth. 

EL';p-GANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  elegant,  manner  ;  in 
a  manner  to  please  by  beauty,  propriety,  or 
grace;  gracefully. 

Having  an   elegant 
B.  More. 

Eh-^-i^l'AC  (120)  [el-e-ji'ak,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  tt.  O.  ;  e-le'je-ak  or  el-e-ji'^k,  P.  K.  ; 
e-le'je-Ktk,  Wb.'\,  a.  [Gr.  f Afyf la/fos  ;  L.  elegiacus; 
it.  &;  Sp.  elegiaco;    Fr.  Segiaque.~\ 

1.  Used  in,  or  relating  to,  elegies  ;  as,  "  Ele- 
giac verse."  Holland. 

2.  Mournful ;  sorrowful ;  plaintive. 

Let  ilegiac  lay  the  love  relate.  Gay. 

Elegiac  verse^  a  pentameter  verse  used  in  elegies. 

^^  English  words  ending  in  iac  have  the  accent 
placed  on  the  preceding  syllable,  elegiac  being  the 
only  exception.  (See  Pkin.  120.)  Almost  all  the  or- 
thoepists  place  the  accent  of  this  word  on  the  penulti- 
mate syllable. 

*'  Our  own  analogy  would  lead  us  to  place  the  ac- 
cent upon  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  ;  but  its 
derivation  from  the  Latin  elegiacus,  and  the  Greek 
e^EyuaKog  (in  both  which  the  antepenultimate  is 
long),  obliges  us,  under  paiji  of  appearing  grossly  il- 
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literate,  to  place  the  accent  on  the  same  letter.  But 
it  may  be  observed  that  we  have  scarcely  an  instance 
in  the  whole  language  of  adopting  a  Latin  or  Greek 
word,  and  curtailing  it  of  a  syllable,  without  remov- 
ing the  accent  higher  on  the  English  word."  Walker. 
II  EL-e-^i'AC,  ■«.     Elegiac  verse.  Wartoji, 

EL-Jjl-^I'A-CAL,  a.  Belonging  to  an  elegy,  or  to 
elegiac  verse  ;  elegiac.  Cotgrave. 

5-LE-5^^AM'BIC,  a.  [Gr.  neynov,  the  metre  of 
the  elegy,  consisting  of  an  hexameter  and  a  pen- 
tameter, and  lafiposj  an  iambic  verse.]  {Pt'os.) 
Noting  a  sort  of  verse  used  by  Horace.    Crabb 

th-^-(^i'A&T,  n.     A  writer  of  elegies  ;  elegist. 

The  great  fault  of  these  elegiasts.  Goldsmith. 

EL-^-^I-OG'RA-PH^R,  n.     A  writer  of  elegies. 

Clarke. 
EL'Jp-^iST,  n.     A  writer  of  elegies.  Warton. 

E-LE'^lTy  n.  [L.,  he  has  chosen,']  (Law.)  A 
writ  of  execution  given  on  judgments  for  debt 
or  damages ;  —  so  called  because  the  plaintiff  had 
choice  of  this  writ  or  of  another  called  Jleri 
facias.  BurrilL 

EL'E-^Y,   n,     [Gr.  iXtyela;   Ij.elegia;   It.  ^  Sp. 
elegia;  Old  Fr.  ^Icgie.]    A  poetical  composition  . 
of  mournful  character ;    a   mournful  song ;   a 
funeral  song  ;  a  dirge. 

So  on  Meander's  banks,  when  death  is  nigh, 

The  mournful  swan  sings  her  own  elegy.  Dryden. 

EL'^-M^JNT,  n.  [L.  elementitm;  It.  §  Sp.  ele- 
m-ento ;  Fr.  Element.'] 

1.  A  first  or  constituent  principle  of  any 
thing ;  that  which  admits  not  of  division  or  de"^ 
composition  into  two  or  more  ingredients  of 
unlike  properties  ;  a  simple  or  undecompounded 
body;  as,  "The  elements  of  water  are  oxygen 
and  hydrogen." 

^3®=- Formerly,  and  still  in  popular  language.,  earth, 
a  r,  water.,  and  Jire  are  called  the  four  elements,  be- 
cause  they  were  formerly  deemed  first  principles. 
"  The  elements  be  kind  to  thee."     Shale. 

2.  pi.  First  principles  of  any  art  or  science  ; 
essential  points  ;  rudiments ;  as,  "  The  elements 
of  arithmetic." 

3.  pi.  The  letters  of  a  language,        Johnson. 

4.  pi.  (Physics.)  The  data  employed  in  a  cal- 
culation, as  of  an  eclipse,  &c. 

5.  The  proper  habitation  or  sphere  of  any 
thing;  suitable  state,  "A  fish  is  out  of  his 
element  when  he  is  not  in  the  water."      Milton. 

6.  pi.  {Theol.)  The  bread  and  wine  used  in 
the  Lord's  supper.  ^  Hook. 

t:6L'E-MENT,  V.  a.  To  compound  or  constitute 
of  elements.    "  Elemented  bodies."  Boyle. 

EL-?-MEN'TAL,  a.     [Sp,  elemental.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  elements  ; — relating  to,  or 
produced  by,  one  or  more  of  the  four  elements, 
earth,  air,  water,  and  fire. 

Transparent,  elemental  air.  Milton. 

Winds,  rain,  and  storms,  and  elemental  war.      Dryden. 

2.  Arising  from  first  principles ;  natural. 
"  Elemental  repugnancy."  Browne. 

3.  Relating  to  the  first  principles  or  rudi- 
ments; rude;  simple;  elementary.  ^^Elemen- 
tal knowledge."  Burke. 

EL-:f.-M^N-TAL'l-TY,  n.  Combination  of  ingre- 
dients,   [r.]  Whitlock. 

EL-:^-MENT'AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  elemental  man- 
ner. Smart. 

EL-?-MENT'A-Ri-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
elementary.  Scott. 

tEL-^-M]pN-TAR'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
elementary  or  uncompounded.  Browne. 

EL-5-MENT'A-RY,  a.  [L.  elementaritis ;  It.  ele- 
mentario,  etementare ;  Fr.  eUmentaire.] 

1.  Having  only  one  principle  or  constituent 
part ;  uncompounded  ;  simple  ;  as,  "  Oxygen 
is  an  elementary  substance." 

2.  Relating  to  or  explaining  first  principles 
or  elements  ;  rudimental ;  rudimentary  ;  pri- 
mary ;  initial ;  as,  "  An  elementary  treatise." 

3.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  one  or  more  of  the 
four  elements,  earth,  air,  water,  and  fire.  "  The 
elementary  region."  Spenser. 

Elementary  organs,  (Bot,)  the  vesicles  and  tubes 
of  which  the  cellular  and  vascular  tissues  are  com- 
posed. Hevslow. 

EL-:^y-M:f;N-TA'TION,  It,  Instruction  in  the  first 
principles,     [r.]  Coleridge. 
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ELINGUID 


Asiatic  elephant 
{Elephas  Indicvs). 


EL'^-Ml  (el'e-me)  [el'9-me,  Wb.  Crabb,  Brande ; 
-e-le'm?,  K.  Johnson,  Ash],  n.  {Med.)  A  resin- 
ous exudation  from  the  Amyris  elemifera,  a 
tree  found  in  the  "West  Indies  and  other  trop- 
ical countries ;  —  used  in  ointments.      Brande. 

EL'5-IVllNE,  n.  (Chem.)  The  crystalline  and  pu- 
rified resin  of  elemi.  Francis. 

II  5-LEN€H',  or  ?-LENCH'  [?-Igngk',  Sm.  C.  Wb.  ; 
e-lench',P.  iC. ;  e-lSnch'  or  e-16ngk', /a.],  n.  ;  pi. 
iE-LENjBHS'  or  j3-l£nch'e9.  [Gr.  £Afy;^os;  L. 
elenchus.'\  {Logic.)  A  specious  argument;  a 
sophism. 

All  your  elencfts  in  logic  come  within  the  comptisB  of 

juggling.  Sclden, 

It  is  the  aafest  way  to  aet  down  eleuckes  as  monitors.  Bacon. 

|]  ^i-LEN'jCHI-C  AL,  a.  Relating  to  an  clench,  Scott. 

[|  5-LEN'jCm-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  an  elench 
or  specious  argunient.  Ogilvie. 

[|  ]5-LEN€H'IZE,  V.  n.  To  argue  captiously  or 
sophistically  ;  to  dispute.  B.  Jonson. 

II  t  J^-LENjCH'TI-C AL,  a.     Elenchical.       Wilkins. 

fEL'J^Nt^E,  «.     See  Ellinge.  Todd. 

fEL'^Ni^E-NfiSS,  n.  See  Elungeness.  Chaucer. 

^-LE'OT,  u.     A  species  of  apple.  Mortimer. 

EL'5-PHANT  (61'e-f?'rit),  n.  [Gr.  sUtpat,  iU<pavTo^  ; 
L.  elepfias;  It.  ^  Sp.  elefante;  Fr.  Hephant. — 
A..S.  elp,  or  ylp.^ 

1.  {Zo'ol,)  A  pach- 
ydermatous animal, 
the  largest  of  living 
quadrupeds,  and  re- 
markable for  its  pro- 
boscis or  trunk. 
There  are  three  spe- 
cies, two  in  Asia  and 
one  in  Africa,  The 
latter  has  remarka- 
bly large  ears. 

Van  Dei'  Hoeven. 

2.  The  tusk  of  the 
elephant ;  ivory. 

High  o'er  the  eate.Jn  elephant  and  gold. 

The  crowd  shall  Ciesar's  Indian  war  behold.      Dryden. 

EL'5-PHANT-AP'PLE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  noble  Indi- 
an tree  bearing  a  fruit  not  unlike  an  orange  ; 
Feronia  elephantum.  Loudon. 

JEL'jp-PH  ANT-BEE'TLE,  n.  {Ent.)  A  large  insect 
of  the  beetle  kind ;  Scarabm.ts  elephas.  Goldsmith. 

EL-5-PHAN'TI-AC,  a.  {Med.)  Affected  with  the 
elephantiasis.  Ash. 

EL-^-PHAN-TI'A-SlS,  n,  [Gr.  klitpavriams ;  L. 
elephantiasis.']  {Med.)  A  term  applied  to  va- 
.rious  affections,  but  ordinarily  to  a  condition  in 
which  the  skin  is  thick,  livid,  rugous,  tubercu- 
late,  and  insensible  to  feeling.  Dunglison. 

EL-5-PHAN'TINE,  a.  [Gr.  UE^avTivoi',  L.  ele- 
phantinus ;  Fr.  elephantin.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  elephant:  —  resembling 
an  elephant  in  size ;  huge.  Johnson. 

2.  {Roman  Ant.)  An  epithet  applied  to  cer- 
tain ancient  Roman  books  of  record,  perhaps 
because  made  of  ivory.  Maunder. 

3.  {Pal.)  Noting  an  epoch  distinguished  for 
large  pachydermatous  animals,  resembling  the 
elephant.  Mantell. 

EL'^-PHANT-LEG,  n.  The  popular  name  for 
elephantiasis.  Buchanan. 

EL'^-PHAN-TOiD,  >  ^,       ^(j^.  m^a,,  an  ele- 

EL-e-PHAN-TOiD'AL,  )  phant,  and  i76os,  form.] 
Formed  like  an  elephant ;  having  the  shape  of 
an  elephant ;  elephant-shaped.  Phillips. 

EL'^-PHANT-PA;P5R,  n.  a  term  used  to  des- 
ignate a  large  kind  of  drawing  paper.    Fairholt. 

^L'e-PHANT'S-FOOT  (f&t),  n.  {Bot.)  X.  The 
common  name  of  a  genus  of  evergeen  plants  the 
radical  leaves  of  which  are  supposed  to  resem- 
ble an  elephant's  foot ;  Elephantopus.  Loudon. 
2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Testudinaria  \  Hot- 
tentot's bread ;  —  so  called  because  the  Hotten- 
tots make  use  of  its  root,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
for  food.  Loudon. 

EL-EU-SIN'I-AN,  a.  [Gr.  E^fuffiwoff.]  Relating 
to  Elexisis  in  ancient  Greece,  or  to  the  rites 
performed  there  in  the  worship  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.     "  Eleusinian  mysteries,"  Brande. 

JEL'?-VATE,  V.  u.    [L.  elevo,  elevafus  ;  e,  from,  and 


leva,  to  raise  ;  It.  elevare ;  Sp.  elevar ;  Fr.  clever.'] 

\i.   ELEVATED  ;  ;5p.  ELEVATING,  ELEVATED.] 

1.  To  raise  up  from  alower  to  a  higher  level ; 
to  bring  to  a  higher  point ;  to  raise  ;  to  lift ;  as, 
"  The  table  was  elevated  on  a  platform." 

2.  To  raise  to  a  higher  station ;  to  promote  ; 
as,  **  To  elevate  a  man  to  office." 

3.  To  exalt ;  to  dignify ;  to  improve ;  as, 
"Such  studies  elevate  the  mind." 

4.  To  cheer  ;  to  animate  ;  to  elate. 

Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  his  Croat.  Milton. 

5.  fTo  lessen  in  weight  or  value;  to  depre- 
ciate ;  to  detract  from.  Holland*     Hooker. 

Syn.  — See  Lift. 
EL':g-VATE,  a.     [It.  elevato ;  Sp.  elevado.]     Ex- 
alted ;   raised  aloft ;    elevated.      "  Towers  and 
temples  proudly  elevate."  Milton. 

EL'5-VAT-^D,  p.   a.      Raised    high;    exalted; 
lofty ;  sublime  ;  noble. 
Syn. —  See  Tall. 


The  state  of  being  ele- 
Scott. 

Raising  up ;    exalting  ; 


EL']6:-VAT-^D-NESS,  n. 
vated. 

EL'^-VAT-JNG,  p.   a. 

elating. 
EL-Jg-VA'TION,  n.     [L.  elevatio;   It.  eUvazione; 

Sp.  elevacion  ;  Fr.  elevation.] 

1.  The  act  of  elevating,  raising,  or  exalting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  elevated ;  exaltation  ; 
dignity  ;  —  applied  to  rank,  to  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  or  to  style. 

Angelfl,  in  their  several  degrees  of  elevation  ahove  us,  may- 
be endowed  with  more  comprehensive  faculties.  Locke. 

We  are  to  love  liim  with  all  possible  elevation  of  spirit. 

Iforris. 

His  style  was  eo  far  from  tumid  that  it  rather  wanted  a 
little  elevation.  Wotton. 

3.  A  part  raised  higher  than  that  which  sur- 
rounds it ;  an  elevated  place  ;  as,  "  An  elevation 
in  a  floor,  in  a  plain,  in  a  road,"  &c. 

4.  {Astron.)  The  height  of  any  heavenly  body 
with  respect  to  the  horizon.  Johnson. 

5.  {Gunnery.)  The  angle  which  the  central 
line  in  the  bore  of  a  cannon  or  a  mortar  makes 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Buchanan. 

6.  {Arch.)  An  orthographic  draught  of  the 
face  or  principal  side  of  a  building.         Francis. 

7.  {Dialling.)  The  angle  which  the  style 
makes  with  the  substylar  line.  Crabb. 

Elevation  of  the  host,  {Catholic  Church.)  that  part  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  mass  which  consists  in  the 
priest's  raising  the  host  above  his  liead  for  the  adora- 
tion of  the  people.  -  Crabb. 

EL'jp-VA-TOR,  n.     [Sp.  elevador  ;  Fr.  elevateur.] 

1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  elevates,  raises,  or 
exalts.  Craig. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  muscle  that  serves  to  raise  the 
part  in  which  it  is  inserted.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  to  raise  portions 
of  bone  which  have  been  depressed.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Mech.)  An  apparatus,  consisting  of  small 
sheet-iron  boxes  attached  to  a  revolving  leather 
strap,  used  for  raising  grain  and  similar  sub- 
stances. Craig. 

EL'^-VA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  elevatorio.]  Tending  to 
elevate.  Boase. 

EL'^-VA-Tp-RY,  n.  [Fr.  elevatoire.]  (Surg.) 
An  instrument  used  in  trepanning,  for  raising  a 
depressed  or  fractured  part  of  the  skull.  Clarke. 

ELEVE  (a-iav'),  n.  [Fr.  eUve.]  One  brought  up, 
or  protected,  by  another;  a  pupil;  a  disciple;  a 
scholar.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

5-LEV'EN  (e-lev'vn),  a.  8c  n.  [A.  S.  mndlefen, 
endlufon  \  but.  elf;  Ger.  eilf,  elf;  Dan.  elleve.'] 
Ten  and  one. 

;p-LEV'ENTH  (e-Iev'vnth),  a.  [A.  S.  cendlefta.'] 
Next  in  order  after  the  tenth. 

e-LEV'ENTH,  n.  {Mus.)  An  interval  consisting 
of  ten  conjunct  degrees,  or  eleven  diatonic 
sounds ;  the  octave  of  the  fourth.  Moore. 

E"LP,  n. ;  pi.  £lve§  (elvz).  [A.  S.  (slf,  elf\  Low 
Ger.  elf;  Ger.  alp  ;  Dan.  alfe  ;  Sw.  elfioa^ 

1.  An  imaginary  being  in  the  mythology  of 
the  nations  in  the  north  of  Europe  ;  a  kind  of 
diminutive  spirit  or  demon,  good  or  bad  ;  a  wan 
dering   spirit,    supposed    to   be    seen    in   wild 
places;  a  fairy  ;  a  goblin. 

Of  airy  elrca  by  moonlight  shadow  seen.  Pope. 

2.  A  diminutive  being;  a  dwarf .  Huloet. 


ELF,  V.  a.  To  entangle  as  hair,  in  so  intricate  a 
manner  that  it  cannot  be  unravelled ;  —  said  by 
the  vulgar  of  elves  or  fairies.    "  L7/aU  my  hair 


in  knots." 


my  J 
Shak. 


ELF'— AR-ROW,  n.  A  flint-stone  sharpened  on 
each  side,  frequently  found  in  Great  Britain;  — 
probably  used  in  war  by  the  ancient  Britons, 
though  vulgarly  supposed  to  have  been  shot  by 
elves  or  fairies.  Maunder. 


A  flint  arrow-head;  an  elf-ar- 
Jamieson. 


ELF'-BOLT, 

row. 

ELF'IN,  a.    Relating  to  elves  or  to  fairies  ;  elfish. 

Around  their  chief  the  eJ/iti  host  appeared.  Cooper. 

ELF'IN,  ?i.    An  elf  :  —  a  child  ;  an  urchin. 

Shenstotie. 
ELF'ISH,  a.    Relating  to  elves  or  fairies;  —  resem- 
bling elves ;  having  the  quality  of  elves.  Warton. 

ELF'-LOCK,  n.  A  knot  of  hair  twisted  intricately ; 
superstitiously  said  to  be  the  work  of  elves.  Shak. 

ELF'-ShOt,  /t.     Same  as  Elf-bolt.     Jamieson. 

ELF'-SKIN,  n.     The  skin  of  an  elf.  Shak. 

EL'jGIN,  a.  Applied  to  a  series  of  ancient  sculp- 
tured marbles,  which  were  chiefly  decorations 
of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens;  —  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  in  London,  and  so  called 
from  having  been  obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
in  1812.  P.  Cyc. 

5-LI9'lT,  u.  a.  [L.  elicio  ;  elicitus ;  It.  elicere.]  \i. 

ELICITED  ;pp.  ELICITING,  ELICITED,]    To  bring 

or  draw  out;  to  draw  out  by  labor  or  art;  to 
educe  ;  to  extract.  "  That  inay  elicit  the  assent 
of  reasonable  men."  Hale. 

t^-LI^'lT,  a.  Brought  into  act;  made  actual  or 
real.     **  Elicit  act  of  the  will."  South. 

t  ?-LTg'l-TATE,  f .  w.     To  elicit.  More. 

t  ?-LTg-r-TA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  eliciting. 

The  elicitation  which  the  schools  intend  is  a  deducing  of 
the  power  of  the  will  into  act.  Bp.  Brainliall. 

5-LIDE',  V.  a.  [L.  elido;  It.  elidere;  Sp.  elidir; 
Fr.  elider.]    \i.  elided  ;  pp.  eliding  ;  elided.] 

1.  fTo  break  in  pieces;  to  crush.       Hooker. 

2,  To  cut  off',  as  a  syllable.  Brit.  Crit. 

EL-I-^I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  eligibilita;  Sp.  eligi- 
bilidad ;  Fr.  eligibilite.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  eligible  ; 
worthiness  to  be  chosen ;  eligibleness. 

Sickness  hath  some  Aegr^^o! eligibility,  at  least  by  an  after 
choice.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  {Politics.)  The  state  of  being  legally  qual- 
ified ;  capability  of  being  legally  chosen.  Burke. 

EL'I-^I-BLE  (el'e-je-bl),  a.  [L.  eligibilis  ;  It.  eli- 
gibtle  ;  Sp.  elegibte  ;  Fr.  eligible.] 

1.  That  may  be  elected ;  fit  to  be  chosen  ; 
worthy  of  choice  ;  preferable  ;  desirable. 

Certainty,  in  a  deep  distress,  is  more  eligible  than  fus- 
pense.  S.  Richardson. 

2.  {Politics.)  Legally  qualified ;  capable  of 
beinglegally  chosen;  as,  "A  man  is  not  6^2(7/6^6  to 
the  Senate  until  he  has  attained  a  certain  age." 

EL'I-^I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality,  or  the  state, 
of  being  eligible  ;  eligibility.  Johnson. 

EL'{-(?I-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  be  worthy  of 
choice  ;  suitably.  Craig. 

t  EL'I-MATE,  0.  a.  \L.  elimo,  elimatus,  to  file; 
liw.a,  a  file,]     To  polish  ;  to  smooth.  Scott. 

Jp-LIM'I-NATE,  V.  a.  [h.  elimino,  eliminatus',  e, 
out  from,  and  limen,  a  threshold  ;  It.  eliminare  ; 
Sp.  eliminar  ;  Fr.  eliminer.]     [i.  eliminated  ; 

pp.  ELIMINATING,  ELIMINATED.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  doors  ;  to  exclude.    Lovelace. 

2.  To  extricate  ;  to  release  ;  to  set  free. 

Eliminate  my  spirit;  give  it  range.  Yovng- 

3.  (Algebra.)  To  cause  to  disappear,  as  a 
quantity  from  an  equation;  to  disengage;  to 
separate. 

5-LIM-I-NA'TTON,  n.     [Fr.  elimination.'] 

1,  The  act  'of  eliminating  or  extricating ;  re- 
jection ;  extrusion;  separation.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  {Algebra.)  The  process  of  separating  a 
quantity  from  an  equation.  Davies. 

E-LIN'GCJlD,a.    [L.  plingids  ;  e,  priv.,  and  lingua, 

'  the   tongue.]     without  the  itower  of   speech; 

tongue-tied ;  dumb,     [b.]  Cole, 
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ELIQUAMENT 

5-Lla'UA-MENT  (5-lSk'wii-m6nt),  n.  (Ckem.)  A 
juice  squeezed  out  of  fat  or  fat  fish.  Crabb. 

EL-I-aUA'TION,  n.  [L.  eliquatio ;  eliquo,  eliqua- 
tus,  to  melt.]  (Chem.)  The  operation  of  sepa- 
rating two  metals  of  different  fusibility  by  ex- 
posing them  to  a  heat  which  will  melt  one  and 
not  the  other.  Chambers. 

?-LI"§ION  (e-lizh'un,  93),  n.  [L.  elisio;  It.  eli- 
sione  ;  Sp.  elision;  Fr.  Msion.] 

1.  t  Division  ;  separation.  Bacon. 

2.  {Gram.)  The  act  of  eliding,  cutting  off,  or 
suppressing  a  vowel  or  a  syllable,  particularly 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

fi-LI'SOR,  rt. ;  pi.  E-Li'spR?.  [Old  Fr.  elisor,  to 
choose.]  {Law.)  One  of  two  persons  appointed 
by  the  court  to  return  a  jury  when  the  sheriff 
and  coroner  have  been  challenged  as  incom- 
petent. Blackstone. 

ELITE  (a-let'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  dlire,  to  choose ;  L. 
eliffo,  to  choose.]  The  chosen  part,  particu- 
larly of  an  army  ;  the  flower  of  an  army,  a  com- 
pany, or  a  society;  the  best  part. 

t  (I-LIX'ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  elixOj  elixafus.']  To  boil; 
to  seethe.  Cockeram. 

t  EL-IX-A'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  elixating  or  boiling. 
"  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat."      Burton. 

5-LIX'JE  (e-Iik'sur),  re.  [Arab.]  1.  (Alchemy.) 
The  solution  or  menstruum  employed  for  trans- 
muting metals  to  gold.  "  No  chemist  yet  the 
eltjrir  got."  Donne. 

2.  (Med.)  In  old  pharmacy,  a  tincture,  es- 
sence, or  solution;  —  in  modern  pharmacy,  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  tinctm'es  ;  a  compound 
tincture.  Thompson. 

3.  The  extract  or  (juintessence  of  any  thing. 
"  The  highest . . .  elixir  of  worldly  delight.  "Som^A. 

4.  Any  cordial,  or  invigorating  substance. 
"What  wonder,  then,  if  fields  and  regiona  here 
Breathe  forth  elixir  pure  ?  Milton, 

Elixir  vitriol,  a  mixture  of  an  aromatic,  or  aromatics, 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid. 

5-LIZ'A-BETtI-AN  [e-liz'^-beth-^n,  Sm. ;  e-liz-si- 
be'thrin,  CI. ;  e-liz-^-beth'gn,  Wb.],  a.  Belong- 
ing to  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  to  the  age  in  which 
she  reigned;  as  "  Elizabethan  architecture." 

ELK,  re.  [A.  S.  elch ;  Sw. 
elff.  —  Gr.  SlXki'i  ;  L.  alces ; 
It.  §  Sp.  alee.]  {Zotil.) 
The  largest  of  the  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus Cervus ;  the  moose- 
deer.  It  is  higher  at  the 
shoulders  than  the  horse, 
and  its  horns  weigh  some- 
times about  fifty  pounds. 
Brande. 

ELKE  (elk),  n.  1.  {ZoOl.) 
A  wild  swan  or  hooper ; 
Cyqnus  ferus.  Todd. 

2.  {liot.)  A  kind  of  yew. 

ELL,  re.  [A.  S.  elne  ;  Dut. 
ulna ;  It.  auna  ;  Sp.  ana  ;  Fr.  aune.']  A  meas- 
ure of  different  lengths  in  different  countries. 
The  Flemish,  English,  and  French  ells  are  re- 
spectively three,  five,  and  six  quarters  of  a 
yard.  P.  Cyc. 

5L-LAp'IC,  a.  [From  the  French  word  galle 
(gall),  reversed.]  (Ckeni.)  Noting  an  aci{l  ob- 
tained, by  Braconnot,  from  gall-nuts.     Brande. 

^IL-LBB'p-RINE,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acrid  resin  ob- 
tained from  the  Helleborus  hyemalis.       P.  Cyc. 

ffiL'LINpE,   a.       [A.    S.    leleng,    troublesome.] 

Cheerless  ;  sad ;  dull ;  lonely.  Piers  Plouktnan. 

t  EL'LtN(?E-NESS,  n.    Cheerlessness  ;  loneliness. 

To  advertise  you  the  great  elHnnpness  that  I  find  here  since 
your  departing.  Henry  Vill.'s  Letter  to  AnTie  Boleyn. 

5L-LIPSE',  re.  [Gr.  cUiit^i;.']  (Geom.)  A  sec- 
tion of  a  cone,  made  by  cutting  it  

by  a  plane  passing  obliquely  through 
its  opposite  sides ;  a  curve  such  that 
the  sum  of  the  distances  of  any 
point  from  two  given  points,  called 
the  foci,  is  equal  to  a  given  line ;  ellipsis.  Brande. 

(;L-LIP'SIS,  re. ;  pi.  EL-Llp'sis?.  [Gr.  IXXetJiif ;  L. 
ellipsis ;  It.  ellisse ;  Sp.  elipse ;  Fr.  ellipse.'] 

1.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  something  is  left 
out,  as  a  word  q/r  a  part  of  a  sentence.   Brande. 

2.  (Printing.)  The  marks,  thus  [ — ],  [****], 
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Elk  (CeT'inis  alces,  or 
Alces  malchis). 

Craig, 
el;   Ger.  elle. — ] 


[ ],  denotins  the  omission  or  suppression 

of  letters  or  woras,  as  k — g  for  king. 

3.  {Geom.)  An  oval  figure  ;  one  of  the  three 
sections  peculiar  to  the  cone,  the  parabola  and 
hyperbola  being  the  other  two.  —  See  Ellipse. 

^L-LIP'SO-GRAPH,  m.  [Gr.  W^is,  an  ellipse, 
and  ypd^w,  to  describe.]  An  instrument  for  de- 
scribing an  ellipse  ;  an  elliptograph.       Francis. 

^L-LTP'SOID,  n,  [Gr.  cXlsuPig,  an  ellipse,  and 
£7i5of,  form  ;  Fr.  ellipso^'de.']  {Geoyn.)  A  solid,  all 
the  plane  sections  of  which  are  ellipses.  Davies. 
Oblate  ellipsoid^  a.n  ellipsoid  generated  by  the  revo- 
lution of  an  ellipse  about  its  coiijuj^ate  axis,  —  Pro- 
late ellipsoid,  an  ellipsoid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipse  about  its  transverse  axis.    Eliot. 

5L-LIP's6lD,         )  a.     1.  Relating  to,  or  resem- 
EL-LIP-SOID'AL,  )  bling,  an  ellipsoid.  Blots. 

2,    {Bot.)    Having,  or  approaching  to,  ■^. 
an  elliptical  figure.  Gray,  ^y 

^L-LiP'TlC,         )  a,  [Gr.  iUeiirTiKSs;  It.  eU    ^ 
^L-LiP'Tl-CAL,  )  littico;  Sp.  eliptico;  Fr.  ellip- 

1.  {Rket.)  Partaking  of  an  ellipsis ;  having 
words  understood;  as,  "An  elliptical  expres- 
sion." 

2.  {Geom.)  Havingthe  form  of  an  ellipse  or 
ellipsis  ;  oval ;  as,  "The  planets  move  in  ellip- 
tic orbits.'* 

^L-LIP'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.    1.  In  an  elliptical  man- 
ner; with  sonietliing  omitted.  Hurd. 
2.  In  the  form  of  an  ellipse  or  oval. 

5L-LIP'TrC-C6M'PASS-?§,  n.  An  instrument 
for  describing  an  ellipse  by  continued  motion. 

EL-LTP-TI^'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  elHpticite.']  The  qual- 
ity of  being  elliptical ;  deviation  from  a  sphere, 
j^^  A  term  used  in  the  theory  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  meaning  the  differenie  between  the  equatorial 
and  polar  semi-diameters,  divided  by  the  equatorial 
semi-diameter.     Davies. 

EL-LiP'TIC-LAN'C?-0-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  /K 
Having  a  form  between  elliptical  and  Ian-  Im 
ceolate.  Loudon,  ffl 

.^L-LIP'TO-GRAPH,  n.     [Gr.  eUux^^i^,  an  el-  W 
lipse,  and  y^d<pbi^  to  describe.]     An  instru-    ^' 
ment  for  drawing  ellipses;  a  trammel;  an  el- 
lipsograph. Weale. 

]g:L-LIP'TOiD,  n.  [Gr.  UXEi^\,ig,  an  ellipse,  and  iJhos, 
form.]    An  infinite  or  indefinite  ellipse.    Crabb. 

ELM,  n.  [A.  S.  elm ;  Ger.  ulme  ;  Dan.  §  Sw. 
aim. — L.  ulmus;  It.  <S|  Sp.  olmo;  Fr.  orme.'] 
{Bot.)  The  common  name  of  large  forest  trees 
of  the  genus  Ulmus.  Gray. 

JEL'MlgN,  w.     Of  or  belonging  to  the  elm.      Todd. 

EL'MOS— FIRE,  re.  An  appearance  caused  by 
fiery  meteors  in  the  atmosphere ;  —  often  seen 
playing  about  the  masts  and  rigging  of  ships, 
and  called  by  sailors,  if  two  flames  are  visible. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  if  only  one,  Hellene.  Ogilvie. 

EL'MY,  a.     Abounding  with  elm-trees.     Warton. 

t  EL-0-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  ehco,  elocatus,  to  let  out 
to  farm  ;  e,  from,  and  locus,  a  place.] 

1.  A  removal  from  the  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence. Bp.  Hall. 

2.  A  departure  from  the  usual  mood;  an  ec- 
stasy. Fotherby. 

5-L6C'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  c,  without,  and  loculuSy  a 
partition.]  {Bot.)  Having  only  one  cell ;  uni- 
locular. Hensloio. 

EL-p-CU'TION,  n.  [L.  elocutio  ;  eloquor^  elocutus, 
to  speak  out ;  It.  elocuzione ;  Sp.  elocucion ;  Fr. 
Elocution.'] 

1.  The  power  of  expressing  thought  by  speech. 

Gave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 

The  tongue  not  made  for  speech  to  speak  thy  praise.    Milton. 

2.  The  art  of  clothing  the  thoughts  in  suita- 
ble words  ;  happy  diction ;  eloquence,     [k,.] 

Elocution  ie  applying  of  apt  words  and  sentences  to  the 
matter,  Wihon. 

The  third  happiness  of  thia  poet's  imagination  is  elocution, 
or  the  art  of  clothing  that  thought  in  apt,  significant,  and 
sounding  words.  Drydeti. 

3.  Manner  of  speaking;  the  management  of 
the  voice  in  speaking;  oral  expression;  pro- 
nunciation ;  delivery ;  utterance. 

A  travelled  doctor  of  physic,  of  bold  and  of  able  elocution. 

Wotlon. 


ELOPS 

JSlocvtion,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  muat  convey  the  mean- 
ing clearly,  forcibly,  and  agreeably.  Whateli/. 
Syn.  —  See  Eloquence. 

EL-0-C'U'TlON-A-RY,  a.     Relating  to  elocution 
or  delivery.  Ch.  Ob. 

EL-O-CU'TION-IST,  n.    One  versed  in  elocution; 
a  teacher  of  elocution.  White. 

t  EL'0-CU-TJ  VE,  a.     Relating  to  elocution  ;  hav- 
ing the  power  of  elocution.  Feltham. 

ELOaE{i-lozh'),n.    [Fr.]    1.  A  panegyrical  ora- 
tion  in  honor  of   a  distinguished  person  de- 
ceased ;  a  funeral  oration.  Atterbury. 
2.  That  which  is  said  in  praise  of  a  person  or 
his  qualities. 

Letters  .  . ,  which   contained  the  strongCBt  eloge  of  his 
courtesy  and  liberaUty.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

t  EL'0-(?IST,  n.     [Old  Fr.  eloffiste.]     A  eulogist. 
"  A  passionate  elogist."  Wotton. 

E-Lb'qi-UJU,n.     [L.]     An  elogy  ;  a  eulogy. 


And  sometimes  in  elogiums  'tis  tiic  art 
With  plain  simplicity  to  win  the  heart. 


Dodsley. 


EL'O-PY,  n.  [L.  ehgium  ;  It.  iS;  Sp.  elogio  ;  Fr. 
^loge.']  Praise;  panegyric;  eulogy,  [it!]    Hurd. 

E-LO'HJM,   n.  pi.    [Heb.   D^ibl*.]    One  of  the 

names  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Ash. 

t  E-L6IG'NATE  (e-lbi'nat),  v.  a.  [Fr.  eloigner.'] 
To  put  at  a  distance ;  to  remove.  liawell. 

5-LOIGNE'  (e-loin'),,».  a.  [Fr.  Eloigner.']  To 
banish ;  to  remove  afar  of}'. — See  Elgin.  Spenser. 

:5-L0IGN'MENT,  re.  [Fr.  Hoignement.']  Remote- 
ness ;  distance,     [r.]  Shenstone. 

5-LblN',  V.  a.  [Fr.  eloigner.l  {Law.)  To  re- 
move ;  to  banish ;  to  send  away.  Whishaw. 

E-LOIN'ATE,  u.  a.     To  remove.  Clarke. 

1 5-LONG',  V.  a.  [L.  elongo.]  To  put  far  off;  to 
retard  ;  to  protract ;  to  prolong.        G.  Fletcher. 

5-LON'GATE  (e-long'gat),  V.  a.  [L.  elongo,  elon- 
gatus ;  It.  allungare ;  Fr.  Eloigner.]  [i.  ELON- 
GATED ;  pp.  ELONGATING,  ELONGATED.] 

1.  To  draw  to  greater  length ;  to  lengthen ;  to 
draw  out ;  to  protract ;  to  stretch.         Johnson. 

2.  To  put  farther  off;  to  remove.        Browne. 

t  ?-L6n'GATE,  v.  n.  To  go  off  to  a  distance ;  to 
recede.  Browne. 

E-LON'G^TE,      \  p  a.     {Bot.)  Noting  any  part 
5-L0N'GAT-;5:D,  j  or  organ  in  any  way  remark- 
able   for  its    length,   in    comparison   with  its 
breadth.  Henslow. 


EL-ON-GA'TION  (el-ong-ga'shun),  n.  [Low  L. 
elongatio ;  It.  elongazione ;  Sp.  elongacion ;  Fr. 
elongation.] 

1.  The   act  of    elongating    or  lengthening. 
"The  elonc/ation  of  the  fibres."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Continuation;    extension.      "Elongation 
...  of  the  natural  goodness  of  God.'*  Pothej'by. 

3.  Distance  ;    space  between  one  thing  and 
another.  »- 

The  distant  points  appear  to  the  eye  in  so  small  a  degree 
of  elongation.  GlanviUe. 


4.  Withdrawal;  removal.  "Elongation  of 
ourselves  from  God's  presence."     '      Bp.  Hall. 

5.  {Asiron.)  The  apparent  distance  of  a  heav- 
enly body  from  the  sun.  Brande. 

6.  {Su7-g.)  An  imperfect  luxation,  or  a  par- 
tial dislocation,  happening  in  consequence  of 
the  relaxed  state  of  the  ligaments. 


t;-LOPE',  V.  n.  [M.  Goth,  hlaupan,  to  leap  ;  A.  S. 
hleapan ;  Dut.  loopen ;  Ger.  laiifen.]  [i.  eloped  ; 
p;;.  ELOPING,  ELOPED.]  To  run  away  ;  to  break 
loose  from  legal  or  natural  ties ;  to  abandon  a 
legal  guardian  and  go  off  with  another  person ; 
—  applied  especially  to  a  wife  or  to  an  unmarried 
woman  who  runs  away  with  a  paramour. 

Great  numbers  of  them  [women!  bave  eloped  from  their 

allegiance.  Addison. 

The  fool  whose  wife  elopes  some  thrice  a  quarter.     Pope, 

j;-L0PE'M5NT,  «.  The  act  of  eloping ;  — gen- 
erally used  of  a  wife  who  voluntarily  departs 
from  her  husband  with  a  paramour,  or  of  an 
unmarried  female  who  secretly  quits  her  family 
for  a  gallant  or  a  promised  husband.  Blackstone. 

E'LOPS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  V.oxp.] 

1.  {Ich.)  A  small  fish  known  in  the  West  In- 
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dies  by  the  name  of  the  Sein-fish,  Sea  Gally- 
"vvasp  ;  Elops  saurus.  Maunder. 

2.  (Zofil.)  A  kind  of  serpent. 

Cerastes  horned,  Iiydrus,  and  elops  drear.  Milton. 

EL'0-aUENCE  (gl'o-kwSna),  n.  [L.  eloqumtia; 
eloquor,  to  speak  out ;  It.  ehqitenza ;  Sp.  elo- 
cuencia ;  Fr.  ^lo^uence.'] 

1.  The  art  of  clothing  thoughts  in  such  lan- 
guage, and  of  uttering  them  in  such  a  manner, 
as  is  adapted  to  pro£ice  conviction  or  persua- 
sion ;  the  art  of  speaking  well ;  oratory. 

Fit  words  attended  on  his  weighty  Bense, 

And  mild  persuasion  flowed  in  eloquence.  Fope. 

2.  The  expression  of  thoughts  and  sentiments 
in  appropriate  language  in  written  composition. 

Here  Johnson  lies  —  a  sage  by  all  allowed, 
"Whom  to  have  bred  may  well  make  England  proud; 
"Whose  prose  was  eloquence,  by  wisdom  taught. 
The  graceful  vehicle  of  virtuous  thought.  Cowper. 

As  the  mind  of  Johnson  was  robust,  but  neither  nimble 
nor  graceful,  so  his  style  was  void  of  all  grace  and  ease,  and, 
being  the  most  unlike  of  all  styles  to  the  natural  etfusion  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  had  the  least  pretensions  to  the  praise  of 
eloquence.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

Syn.  —  Elocution  consists  chiefly  in  the  manner  of 
delivery  ;  eloquence,  more  in  the  matter  that  is  deliv- 
ered ;  oratory  is  the  art  of  public  speaking  :  rhetoric, 
the  theory  of  the  art.  Etocution  is  employed  in  utter- 
ing with  propriety  the  words  of  another,  and  it  is 
requisite  for  an  actor  j  eloquence  is  confined  to  tlie  ex- 
pression of  one's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  is 
requisite  for  a  speaker.  Eloquence  relates  more  to 
what  lies  in  the  person,  and  is  natural ;  oratory  and 
rhetoric,  more  to  what  is  artificial  and  acquired  by 
art  and  practice.  An  eloquent  speaker,  speech,  or 
style  ;  an  oratorical  manner  ;  a  rhetorical  display. 

EL'O-CIUENT,  a.  [L.  eloquens  ;  It.  eloquente ;  Sp. 
elocuente ;  Fr.  eloquent."] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  appropriate  and  im- 
pressive utterance ;  speaking  well ;  persuasive ; 
as,  "  An  eloquent  advocate  "  ;  "  An  eloquent 
orator  "  ;  "  An  eloquent  preacher." 

As  that  dishonest  victory 
At  ChEDronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 
Killed  witli  report  that  old  man  eloquent.         Milton. 

2.  Marked  by  the  characteristics  of  eloquence ; 
powerful  and  beautiful  in  the  expression  of 
truth  or  feeling;  as,  "An  eloquent  speech"; 
*' An  eloquent  style." 

EL'0-Q,UENT-LY,  ad.     In  an  eloquent  manner. 

ELSE  (6ls),  proni  &  a.  [A.  S.  elles  ;  Dan.  ellers. 
—  '*  This  word  else,  formerly  written  alles,  aleys, 
alyse',  elles,  ellus,  ellis,  ells,  els,  and  now  else,  is 
no  other  than  the  [A.  S.]  ales  or  alys,  the  im- 
perative of  ales-an  or  alys-an,  [L.]  dhnittere,  to 
dismiss."  Tooke.']  Other;  one  besides;  —  used 
after  the  word  with  which  it  agrees ;  as,  "  Noth- 
ing else" ;  "  Any  body  else.** 

ELSE  (Sis),  ad.  or  conj.  1.  Otherwise.  "  Thou  desir- 
est  not  sacrifice ;  else  would  I  give  it."  Ps.  li.  16. 
2.  Besides;  except  that  mentioned ;  as,  "No- 
where else." 

ELSE'WHERE  (els'hwir),  ad.  [A.  S.  elles-hw(Eer.] 
In  any  other  place ;  in  other  places  ;  in  some 
other  place. 

t^LSE'WI^E,  ad.     Otherwise.  Udal. 

EL'SIN,  n.  [Craven  Dialect,  elesen.']  A  shoe- 
maker's awl.     [Local,  Eng.]  Ramsay. 

jp-LU'Cj-DATE,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  elucido,  elucidatus  ; 
^■^.  elucidar;   Ty.  4lucider.']      \i.  elucidated; 

pp.    ELUCIDATING,    ELUCIDATED.]       To     thrOW 

light  upon  ;  to  free  from  obscurity  ;  to  explain  ; 
to  expound  ;  to  clear  ;  to  make  plain ;  to  illus- 
trate ;  as,  "To  elucidate  a  difficult  question." 
Syn.  — See  Explain. 

F.-LU-CI-DA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  Elucidation.']  The  act 
of  elucidating ;  explanation;  exposition;  illus- 
tration. "  In  order  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
matter."  Boyle, 

:5-LU'C(-DA-TIVE,  a.  That  elucidates ;  throwing 
light ;  making  plain ;  explanatory. 

5-LU'CI-DA-TOR,  n.  _  One  who  elucidates  or 
makes  plain  ;  explainer.  Johmon. 

jj;-LU'CI-DA-TO-RY,  «.  Explaining;  affording 
light ;  elucidative.  Qu.  Rev. 

E-LUC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  eluctatio;  eluctor,  to 
struggle  out' of.]  Success  or  victory  in  a  strug- 
gle. ""We  find  ourselves  freed  by  a  comfortable 
and  joyous  eluctation."     [k.]  Bp.  Hall. 

f  E-LU'CU-BRATE,  v.  n.     [L.  elucubro,  elucubra- 
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tus,  to  compose  by  lamp  light.]     To  watch  and 
write  by  lamp  light.  Blount. 

t]p-LU-CU-BRA'TION,n.    The  act  of  studying  by 
lamp  light ;  lucubration.  Evelyn. 


ip-LUDE',  V.  a.  [L.  eludo";  It.eludere;  Sp.  eludir; 
Fr.  dluder.]     [i.  e 

ED.] 


Fr.  dluder.]     [i.  eluded  ;  pp.  eluding,  elud- 


1.  To  escape  or  get  away  from  by  stratagem ; 
to  avoid  by  artifice  ;  to  evade ;  to  avoid ;  to  shun. 

Several  pernicious  vices  among  us  elude  the  punishment 
of  any  law  yet  invented.  Sivift. 

2.  To  baffle;    to  foil;    as,  "Some  of  nature's 
secrets  have  eluded  the  closest  scrutiny." 

Syn.  —  See  Avoid,  Evade. 

jp-LU'DI-BLE,  ct.    That  may  be  eluded.        Swift. 

E'Lt/L,n.  [Heb.  b^bSS.]  A  Jewish  month  an- 
swering to  a  part  of  August  and  September  ; 
the  12tn  month  of  the  civil  Jewish  year,  and 
the  6th  of  the  ecclesiastical.  Crabh. 

t^-LUM'BAT-jpD,  a.  [L.  elumUs  ;  e,  from,  and 
lumbus,  the  loin.]  "Weakened  or  made  lame  in 
the  loins.  " 


?-LU'§ION  (e-lu'zhun,  93),  n.  [L.  elusio;  It.  elu~ 
sione.]  Act  of  eluding  ;  an  escape  by  artifice  ; 
evasion. 

The  impostures  and  ehutions  of  those  who  have  pretended 
to  it  [trausmutatiou  of  metals].  fVoodward. 

jp-LU'SJVE,  a.  1.  That  eludes  ;  practising  arts  to 
escape  from  any  thing  ;  evasive. 

Elusive  of  the  bridal  day,  she  gives 

Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  hopes  deceives.      Fope. 

2.  Fallacious;  deceptive;  delusive;  as  ^^ Elu- 
sive pleasures." 

5-LU'SO-RI-NESS,  76.  The  state  of  being  elusory  ; 
aptness  to  elude.  Ash. 

5-LU'SO-RY,  a.  [It.  elusorio,]  Tending  to  elude  or 
deceive  ;  elusive  ;  delusive ;  deceptive.  Browne. 

^-LUTE',  V.  a.  {li.  eluo,  elutus.]  To  wash  off; 
to  cleanse  ;  to  elutriate.  Arbuthnot. 

jp-LU'TRI-ATE,  V.  a.    [L.  elutrio,  elutriatus.]     \i. 

ELUTRIATED  ;  pp.  ELUTRIATING,  ELUTRIATED.] 

To  purify  by  washing  and  straining  off"  or  de- 
canting the  liquid  from  the  substance  washed  ; 
to  cleanse;  as,  "To  elutriate  ores."  Ure. 

5-LU-TRI-A'TION,  n.  The  purification  of  sub- 
stances, as  ores,  &c.,  by  washing  and  straining 
off  or  decanting  the  liquid  used.  Ure. 

jp-LUX'ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  luxo,  luxatus.]  To  dislo- 
cate ;  to  luxate,     [r.]  Boag. 

EL-yX-A'TION,  ft,.     [L.  eluxatus.]     Dislocation; 

luxation.  Dimylison. 

EL'VAN,  a.    Relating  to  elves  ;  elvish.       Boase. 

EL'VAN,  n.  (Min.)  A  hard,  close-grained  stone 
found  in  mines.     [Cornish.]  Weale. 

EL'VAN,  a.  {^'lining.)  Applied  by  the  Cornish 
miners  to  the  porphyritic  and  other  veins  and 
masses,  which  occasionally  traverse  granite 
and  clay  slate,  deranging  the  direction  of  the 
metallic  veins.  Brande. 

ELVE'-LOCK,  n.    See  Elf-lock.  Browne. 

EL'VfjR,  ?t.  A  young  conger  or  sea-eel.  Chambers. 

ELVE?  (elvz),  ri.    The  plural  of  elf.  —  See  Elf. 

ELV'JSH,  a.    1.  Relating  to  elves. — See  Elfish. 
2.  Mischievous ;  spiteful ;  peevish.  Halliwell. 

ELV'ISH-MARKED  (-markt),  a.  Marked  or  dis- 
figured by  elves  or  fairies.  Shak. 

EL-Y-D5r'IC,  a,  [Gx.eXaiov,  oil,  and  S^wp,  water.] 
{Paint.)  Noting  a  species  of  painting  with  a 
vehicle  composed  of  oil  and  yvater.         Brande. 

?-LY"^I-AN  (e-lizh'e-9ii,  93)  [e-lizh'e-ein,  W.  P. 
J.  Ja.  S'm.  R. ;  e-Iizh'yfin,  E.  F. ;  e-le'zh?n,  S. 
K.],  a.  [Gr,  h^haios.]  Pertaining  to  Elysium; 
deliciously  soothing  ;  exceedingly  delightful ; 
blissful ;  happy. 

There  is  no  death  I  what  seems  so  is  transition ; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  the  suburb  of  the  life  elysian. 

Whose  portal  we  call  death.  Longfellow. 

E-LY"  §l-t^M  {e-lizh'e-um),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  E~Llt"?i-A; 
Eng.  i:-L^"f5^ttM§.  [L.,  from  Gr.  tjHmov ;  Fr. 
Elysee.]  {Greek  8g  Roman  Myth.)  The  place 
or  region  assigned  to  happy  souls  after  death  ; 
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the  Elysian  fields ;  islands  of  the  blest ;  —  any 

place  exquisitely  pleasant. 

Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prisoaed  soul, 

And  lap  it  in  Elysium.  Milton. 

?-LYT'RJ-FORM,  a.  [Gr.  Uurpov,  an  elytron,  and 
Xi.  forma,  form.]  Formed  like  the  elytron.  Kirby. 

II  EL'Y-TRIne,  n.  Cchem.)  A  substance  in  the 
horny  covering  of  insects.  Smart. 

EL'Y-TRO-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  Hurfiov,  a  sheath,  and 
KiJA?),  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  in  the  vagina ; 
vaginal  hernia.  Dimglison. 

EL'Y-TROID,  a.  [Gr.  Uvrpov,  a  sheath,  and  tJ5os, 
form.]     Formed  like  a  sheath.  Buchanan. 

II  EL'Y-TRON,  n. ;  pi.  El'y-tra.  [Gr.  nurpov.] 
(Ent.)  A  winged  sheath,  or  upper  crustaceous 
membrane,  "which  forms  the  superior  wing  of  an 
order  of  insects  commonly  called  beetles. 


EL'y-TRUM,  or  ^-LY'TRUM  [el'e-triin!,  CI. 
Brande;  e-li'trum,  Sm.  Maunder^,  n. ;  pl.-l!;L'¥- 
TEA.  (Ent.)  Elytron.  —  See  Elyteon.  Brande. 

EL'Z5-V1R,  a.  1.  Noting  editions  of  classical  and 
other  books  published  by  the  Elzevirs,  a  cele- 
brated family  of  printers  and  publishers  at  Am- 
sterdam,Leyden,  the  Hague,  and  Utrecht. P.  Cyc. 
2.  Noting  a  kind  of  printing  type  used  for 
titles,  and  having  a  round,  open,  distinct  face  ; 
—  introduced  by  the  Elzevirs. 

EM-.     A  prefix.  —  See  En. 

t5-MA(J'?R-ATE,  vi.n.  {h.  emacero,  emaceratiis.] 
To  grow  lean  ;  to  emaciate.  Bullokar. 

t¥-MA9-]BR-A'TION,  n.    Emaciation.    Bullokar. 

E-MA'CI-ATE  (e-ma'she-at,  66),  V.  a.  [L.  emacio, 
emaciatiis  ;  It.  emaciare.']  \i.  emaciated  ;  pp. 
EMACIATING,  EMACIATED.]  To  make  lean  or 
thin  ;  to  waste ;  to  deprive  of  flesh ;  to  attenuate. 

E-MA'CI-ATE  (e-ma'she-at),  v.  n.  To  lose  flesh  ; 
to  grow  lean.  "  He  [Aristotle]  eTnaciated  in  the 
too  anxious  inquiry."  Brovme. 

5-MA'CI-^TE  (e-ma'she-jt),  ;  „.  [it.  emaci- 

Jg-MA'CI-AT-^D  (e-ma'she-at-ed),  )  ato.']  Made  or 
grown  lean ;  wasted ;  lean ;  thin.  **  His  flock  ema- 
ciate."  Shenstone.  "  Emaciated  cheeks."  Knox. 

5-MA-CI-A'TION  (e-ma-she-a'shun),  n.  [It.  ema- 
ciazione ;  Sp.  emaciacion ;  Fr.  f^maciatioyi.'] 

1.  The  act  of  making  or  of  growing  lean. 

2.  State ofbeing emaciated; leanness.  Crraunt. 

t  5-MAC'U-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  emaciilo,  emaculafus ; 
e,  priv.,  and  macula,  a  spot.]  To  take  out 
spots  from ;  to  free  from  spots.  Hales. 

t  E-MAC-U-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  emaculating 
or  freeing  from  spots.  Johnson. 

EM'A-NANT  [em'ii-n&nt,  W.  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ; 
e'm^-nint,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.],  a.  [L.  ejnano,  enia- 
nans,  to  flow  out.]  Issuing  from  something  else. 

Those  two  cmanant  acts  or  works,  the  work  of  creation 
and  providence.  Hale. 

EM'A-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  emano,  emanatus ;  It. 
emanare ;  Sp.  emanar  ;  Fr.  ematier.']  [».  ema- 
nated ;  pp.  EMANATING,  EMANATED.]  To  is- 
sue or  flow  from  something  else  ;  to  arise  ;  to 
issue  ;  to  go  from  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  spring  ;  as, 
*'  Light  emanates  from  the  sun  " ;  "  The  powers 
of  government  emanate  from  the  people. 
Syn.  —  See  Arise. 

EM'A-NATE,  a.    Issuing  out ;  emanant.    Southey. 

EM-A-NA'TION,  re.  [L.  emanatio;  It.  emanazi- 
one\  Sp.  emanaeion;  Fr.  emanation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  issuing  from  something. 

2.  That  which  issues  from  something ;    an 
efflux ;  issue. 

The  letters  were  by  no  means  efforts  of  the  genius,  but 
emartations  of  the  heart.  j'cipe. 

EM'A-NA-TIVE  [era'?-n?-tiv,  W.  ;  6m'ii-na-tiv,  K. 
Sm.  R.  Wb.;  e-man'j-tiv,  S.  P.  Ja.],  a.  That 
emanates  ;  issuing  from  ;  emanant.     GlanviUe. 

Sm'A-NA-TO-RY,  a.  That  emanates ;  emana- 
tive.  More. 

¥-MAN'0I-PATE,  v.  a.  [L.  emancipo,  emaiuipa- 
tus;  e,  from,  and  mancipium,  a  slave  ;  It.  eman- 
cipare  ;    Sp.  emancipar ;    Fr.  emanciper.]      [i. 

EMANCIPATED  ;     pp.    EMANCIPATING,    EMANCI- 
PATED.] 

1.  To  set  free  from  servitude  or  from  civil  re- 
striction ;  as,  "  To  emancipate  slaves." 
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2.  To  liberate  or  free  from  any  restraint. 
They  emancipated  themselves  from  dependence.   Artmthnoi. 
■MAN'CJ-PATE,  a.  Set  at  liberty  ;  free.  Cowper. 

-MAN'CJ-PAT-eD,  p.  a.  Set  at  liberty ;  restored 
to  freedom;  emancipate. 

-MAN-CI-PA'TION,  n.  [t.  emancipatio ;  It. 
eniancipazione  ;  Sp.  eniancipacio?i ;  Fr.  emand- 

pati<yn.'\  The  act  of  emancipating ;  deliverance 
from  slavery  or  from  civil  or  other  restraint ; 
manumission  ;  liberation  ;  enfranchisement. 
"  In  the  chains  of  error,  without  hope  of  eman- 
cipation."  Glanville. 

Syn. ' —  Emavcipation  or  manumission  is  the  Hbera- 
tion  or  act  of  setting  free  from  slavery  or  servitude. 
Evfranchisement  or  affranchisement  is  the  act  of  setting 
free  and  investing  with  the  privileges  of  freemen  or  cit- 
izens. The  emaTictpatioji  of  slaves  ;  aio/ztion  of  slavery. 

-MAN-CI-PA'TION-IST,  ».  An  advocate  for 
emancipation.  Qu.  Rev. 

-MAN'CI-PA-TOR,  re.  [L.]  One  who  emanci- 
pates or  sets  free  from  servitude.  Todd. 

-JIAN'CJ-PIST,  n.  A  convict  who  has  been  par- 
doned or  emancipated.  [A  term  in  use  in  New 
South  "Wales.]  Qu.  Rev. 

,-MAR'(JI-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  emargino,  emargma- 
ftis.]  To  take  the  margin  or  edge  from.  Cockeram. 

,-MAR'9I-NATE,       } 

;-MAR'9I-nAT-?D,  S  «■     t^.  emarghmtus.-] 

1.  {Bot.')  Notched  at  the  summit.  Gray.  /^^ 

2.  {Zool.)  Having  the  margin  broken  m/Jp 
by  an  obtuse  notch  or  the  segment  of  a  W^ 
circle.  Brande.     \ 

3.  (Min.)  Having  all  the  edges  of  the 
primitive  form  truncated  each  by  one  face ;  — 
applied  to  crystals.  Craig. 

l-MAE'gfl-NATE-LY",  ad.  In  the  form  of  notches. 
l-MAR-gjI-NA'TION,  re.     The  act  of  taking  away 

the  margin.  Smart. 

l-MAS'CU-LATE,  v.  a.     [L.  emasculo,  emascttla- 

ius ;  e,  priv.,  and  masculus,  a  male  ;  Fr.  emas- 

CUler.']  [«'.  EMASCULATED  ;  pp.  EMASCULATING, 
EMASCULATED.] 

1.  To  castrate  ;  to  deprive  of  virility.  Graunt. 

2.  To  effeminate  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  debilitate. 
Dangerous  principles  emasculate  our  spirits,  and  spoil  our 

temper.  Collier. 

-MAS'CU-LATE,  B.  Unmanned  ;  vitiated.  "De- 
generous  emasculate  slave."  Hammond. 

■MAS-Cy-LA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  emasculation.'] 

1.  Act  of  emasculating;  castration.    Gayton. 

2.  Effeminacy ;  weakness.  Johnson. 
-MAS'Cy-LA-Tp-RY,  u,.     Tending  or  serving  to 

emasculate!  Clarke. 


5M-BALE',  V.  a.  [It.  imballare ;  Sp.  embalar  ; 
Fr.  emballer.'] 

1.  To  form  into  a  bale ;  to  make  up  into  a 
bundle  or  package  ;  to  pack.  Johnson. 

2.  To  bind  up  ;  to  enclose.  Spenser. 

t  BM-BALL',  V.  a.    To  enclose ;  to  embale.    Shak. 

^M-BALM'  (em-bim'),  v.  a.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  and  fiaX- 
aajxoVf  resin  of  the  balsam  tree  ;  It.  inbalsamare ; 
Sp.  e?nbalsamar ;  Fr.  em&awmer.]  [i.  em- 
balmed ;  pp.  EMBALMING,  EMBALMED.] 

1.  To  preserve  with  balm  or  other  fragrant 
substances ;  to  impregnate  with  aromatics  in 
order  to  prevent  putrefaction  :  —  to  preserve. 

So  Joseph  died,  and  they  embalmed  him.        Gen.  1.  26. 

2.  To  fill  with  the  odor  of  balm  or  any  sweet 
scent. 

The  buxom  air  embalmed 
With  odors.  MiUon. 

5M-BALMED'  (em-bamd'),  P-  a.  Impregnated 
with  aromatics,  so  as  to  prevent  putrefaction  ; 
perfumed ;  preserved. 

EiVI-BALM'^R  (em-bSim'er),  n.  One  who  embalms 
or  preserves.  "Not  so  good  embalmers-^^  the 
Egyptians."  Bacon. 

5M-BALM'!NG  (em-bsm'jng),  re.  The  process  of 
preserving  dead  bodies,  so  as  to  prevent  putre- 
faction. Warburton. 

^M-BALM'M^;NT  (em-bam'ment),  re.  [Fr.  em- 
baumement.]    The  act  of  embalming.     Maloiie. 

5M-BANK',  V.  a.    1.  To  throw  or  heap  up,  as  a 

bank ;  to  imbank.  Richardson. 

2.  To  protect,  secure;  or  confine  with  banks 

or  by  means  of  banks  ;  to  bank.  P.  Cyc. 


gM-BANK'IVljpNT,  n.     1.  Act  of  forming  a  bank. 
2.  An  artificial  bank  or  mound  of  earth ;  as, 
"  The  embankment  of  a  railroad."  P.  Cyc. 

jpM-BAR',  V.  a.     [i.  embarued  ;  pp.  embamiing, 

EMBARKED.] 

1.  To  bar  or  shut  in ;  to  enclose  as  with  bars. 
"Where  fast  embari'erl  in  mighty  brazen  wall.         Spenser. 

2.  To  stop ;  to  prevent ;  to  hinder.     [R.] 

He  embarred  all  further  trade  for  tlte  future.         ^acon. 

5M-BAR'CA-DERE,  re.  [Fr.  embarcadere ;  Sp.  em- 
barcadero.1    A  landing-place,     [r.]         Smart. 

JLM-BAE-CA'TrON,  re.  The  act  of  embarking.— 
See  Embarkation.  Clarendon. 

5M-BAR'GO,  re. ;  pi.  ijm-eXr'goe?.  [It.,  Sp.,  §  Fr. 
embargo.']  A  restraint  or  prohibition  imposed 
by  the  public  authorities  of  a  country  on  mer- 
chant vessels,  or  other  ships,  to  prevent  their 
leaving  its  ports,  sometimes  amounting  to  an 
entire  interdiction  of  commercial  intercourse ; 
a  detention  of  a  vessel  in  port ;  a  prohibition  to 
sail.  Burrill. 

^M-BAR'GO,  V.  a.  [Sp.  embargar.]  [i.  embar- 
goed ;  pp.  embargoing,  embargoed.]  To  lay 
an  embargo  upon ;  to  prohibit ;  to  stop.    Coles. 

5M-BAEK',  V.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  barca,  a  boat ;  It. 
imbarcare  ;  Sp.  embarcar ;  Fr.  embarquer.']     \i. 

embarked  ;  pp.   EMBARKING,  EMBARKED.] 

1.  To  put  on  shipboard. 

The  Icing  caused  a  body  of  foot  to  be  embarked  on  those 
ships.  Clarendon, 

2.  To  engage  in.    "  Such  an  alliance  as  might 
embark  them  against  France."  Clarendon. 

JM-BAEK',  V.  re.     1.  To  go  on  shipboard ;  to  set 
sail.     "  I  should  with  speed  embark."  Phillips. 
2.  To  enter  upon  any  business  ;  to  engage  ; 
as,  "To  einbark  in  an  undertaking." 

ElVI-BAE-KA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  embarking; 
act  of  going  or  of  putting  on  board  a  ship. 

tSM-BARK'MJNT,  re.  ["Ft.  embarquemmit.]  Act 
of  embarking ;  enterprise  ;  embarkation.  Shak. 

(;M-bAr'RASS,  v.  a.  [It.  imbarrazzare ;  Sp.  em- 
baracar  ;  Fr.  embarrasser.]    [i.  embarrassed  ; 

pp.  EMBARRASSING,  EMBARRASSED.] 

1.  To  perplex;  to  entangle ;  to  make  difficult ; 
as,  "  His  afi'airs  are  much  embarrassed." 

2.  To  trouble  ;    to  distress  ;    to  harass ;    as, 
"  To  be  erfibarrassed  by  debts." 

3.  To  confound ;    to  confuse  ;   to  disconcert ; 
as,  "  To  be  embarrassed  in  company." 

Syn.  — See  Puzzle. 

5M-bAr'EASS,  re.  [Fr.  embarras.]  Embarrass- 
ment,   [r.]  Warburton. 

JPM-BAR'RASSED  (em-b&r'rjst),  ^.  a. 

1.  Perplexed;  entangled;  intricate;  as,  "His 
affairs  are  in  an  anbarrassed  state." 

2.  Confounded  ;  confused  ;  disconcerted. 

Awlcward,  embarrassed,  stiff,  without  the  skill 

Of  moving  gracefully  or  standing  still.  ChurcliUl. 

^M-BAR'EASS-ING,  p.  a.  Perplexing ;  distress- 
ing ;  difficult:  —  confusing;  disconcerting. 

5M-BAR'RASS-MENT,  re.  1.  Perplexity;  entan- 
glement ;  as,  "  Embarrassment  in  one's  affairs." 

2.  Trouble;  distress;  anxiety;  as,  "To  suffer 
embarrassments  in  business." 

3.  Confusion  of  mind;   abashment;  as,  "To 
feel  embarrassment  in  addressing  an  assembly." 

jpM-BASE',  V.  a.  To  vitiate ;  to  deprave  ;  to  de- 
base :  —  to  degrade  ;  to  vilify,     [r.]       Spenser. 

^;M-BASE'M5NT,  re.     1.  Act  of  embasing  or  de- 
basing ;  deterioration ;  debasement,  [r.]  South. 
2.  (Med.)   A  bathing-tub  or  vessel  filled  with 
warm  water ;  embasis.  Clarke. 

EM'BA-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  efifiaai!.]  A  bathing-tub  or 
vessel  filled  with  warm  water.  Crahb. 

tEM-BAS-SADB',  re.  \S^.  embajada  ;  Fr.  embas- 
sade.]    An  embassy.  Spenser. 

;5IIVI-BAs'SA-D0R,  ■«.     An  ambassador.    Denham. 
.8®=  For  the  etymology   and  for  remarks  on  the 
spelling  of  this  word,  see  Ambassador. 

?M-BAS'SA-DRESS,  re.    See  Ambassadress. 

t  ?M-bAs'SA-DRY,  n.    Embassy.  Leland. 

EM'BAS-SA(?E,  re.     Same  as  Embassy.        Shak. 
Giving  audience  to  the  embassages  of  the  Gauls.    Holland. 


EM'BAS-SY,  re.  1.  The  message  of  an  ambassa- 
dor ;  a  public  message. 

Here  Persian,  tell  thy  embassy.  Qlover. 

2.  The  function  of  an  ambassador ;  commis- 
sion ;  as,  "  He  is  well  qualified  for  the  embassy." 

3.  Any  solemn  message. 

He  sends  the  angels  on  eniiosyieswith  his  decrees.  Bp.  Taylor. 

4.  The  person  or  persons  intrusted  with  a 
public  or  solemn  message  ;  legation. 

Or  embassies  ft-om  regions  far  remote, 
In  various  habits.  MilUm. 

XS-  "  Though  our  authors  write  almost  indiscrim- 
inately embassador  or  ambassador,  embassage  or  ambas-  ■ 
sage,  yet  there  is  scarcely  an  example  of  ambassy,  all 
concurring  to  write  emiassy,"  Johnson. 

t  ¥M-bAs'TARD-IZE,  v.  a.     To  make  bastard ;  to 

render  illegitimate  or  base.  Milton. 

5M-BATHE',  V.  a.    See  Imbathe.  Spenser. 

(;M-BAT'TLE,  v.  a.  \i.  EMBATTLED  ;  pp.  EM- 
BATTLING, EMBATTLED.]  To  range  in  order  or 
array  of  battle  ;  to  prepare  for  battle.         Shak. 

J5M-bAt'TLE,  v.  re.  To  be  ranged  in  battle  ar- 
ray ;  to  be  drawn  up  for  battle.  Shak. 

jpM-BAT'TLED  (em-bat'tid),  a.  1.  Arrayed  for 
battle.     "  Embattled  ranks."  Milton. 

2.  Furnished  with  battlements. 

From  the  height  of  the  embattled  towers.  Drayton. 

3.  Indented  like  a  battlement ;  notched.  "A 
diadem  embattled  wide."  Spenser, 

4.  Being  the  place  of  a  battle. 

Ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 

Seek  bright  renown.  Akenside. 

PM-BAT'TLE-MENT,  re.  An  indented  parapet, 
belonging  originally  to  military  works,  the  in- 
dents, crenelles,  or  embrasures  being  used  for 
discharging  missiles ;  battlement.  Ogilvie. 

pM-BAY' (em-ba'),  v.  a.  [t.  EMBAYED ;  p^.  EM- 
BAYING, EMBAYED.] 

1.  To  enclose  in  a  bay  ;  to  landlock.       Shak. 

2.  [Fr.  baigner.]  f  To  bathe ;  to  wash.S^ereser. 

5M-BEAM',  v.  a.  To  clothe  or  cover  with  beams 
of  light.  S.  Fletcher. 

jpM-BED',  V.  a.  \i.  embedded  ;  pp.  embedding, 
EMBEDDED.]  To  place,  as  in  a  bed;  to  sink  in 
another  substance ;  —  written  also  imbed,  Paley. 

?M-BED'D5D,  p.  M..  Placed  in;  imbedded.  Paley. 

^M-BED'MgNT,  re.  Act  of  embedding.    Marryatt. 

^M-BEL'LJSH,  V.  a.  [It.  imbellire,  from  L.  hellus, 
handsome ;  Fr.  embellir.]  [i.  embellished  ; 
pp.  embellishing,  embellished.]  To  add 
grace,  beauty,  or  elegance  to  ;  to  decorate  ;  to 
adorn  ; .  to  beautify  ;  to  deck. 

The  work  as  of  a  kingiy  palace-gate, 
"With  frontispiece  of  diamond  and  gold 
Embellished.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Adorn. 
IJM-BEL'LJSH-eR,  re.  One  who  embellishes.  Todd. 
fM-BEL'LISH-ING-LY,  ad.    So  as  to  embellish. 

^M-BEL'LJSH-MENT,  re.     [Fr.  embellissement.] 

1.  The  act  of  embellishing  ;  decoration. 

2.  That  which  embellishes  ;"  ornament. 

Wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts, 

The  embellishments  of  life.  Addison. 

EM'BJJR,  a,  [A.  S.ymbren,  a  circuit,  an  anniver- 
sary.] Coming  at  appointed  seasons  ;  —  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  certain  fast-days  appointed  by 
Pope  Calixtus  for  imploring  the  blessings  of 
God  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  upon  the 
ordinations  performed  in  the  church  at  these 
times.  They  occur  four  times  a  year,  or  once 
in  each  of  the  four  seasons,  being  the  first 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  after  Whitsunday,  after  the  - 
festival  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  after  the  festival  of  St.  Lucia  on 
the  13th  of  December.  Brande. 

iSM'B^R-GOOSE,    re.      {Ornith.)    A    web-footed 
bird  of  the   genus   Colymbus,  larger  than  the   . 
common  goose,  and  found  about  Iceland  and 
the   Orkneys ;  the   great  northern  diver ;  Co~ 
lymbus  glacialis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  EM'B?E-ING,  /I.    The  ember-days.  Tusser. 

£M-B5R-I'ZA,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Passeres,  and  including 
various  species  of  buntings.  —  See  Emberizi- 
NjE.  Yarrell. 
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Laplaiicl  bunting 
{Ftectropltanes  lapponwus). 


EM-BER-f-Zi  'JfJE,  n.  pi. 
(Omith.)  A  sub-family 
of  conirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Fringillidm ; 

buntings.  Gray. 

EM'BeR§,  n.  pi.  [A.  S. 
cemyrian,  ashes ;  Dan. 
emmer ;  Scot,  emmers^ 
embers.]  Hot  cinders  ; 
ashes  not  extinguished. 

He  rakes  hot  embers  and  renews  the  fires.        Dr^iden. 

EM'B^iR-WEEK,  n.  A  week  in  which  an  ember- 
day  falls.  "  The  four  seasons  of  the  year  called 
ember-iveeks."  Aylijfe. 

t JpM-BfiT'T^R,  v.u,.  To  make  better;  to  cause 
to  be  better. 

For  cruelty  doth  not  embetter  men.  Daniel. 

IfM-BEZ'ZLE,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  embesler.]  {i.  em- 
bezzled; pp.  EMBEZZLING,  EMBEZZLED.] 

1.  To  purloin  or  appropriate,  as  property  in- 
trusted ;  to  appropriate  by  breach  of  trust ;  to 
peculate;  as,  "The  treasurer  embezzled  the 
funds  of  the  company."  Th.  Fuller. 

2.  To  squander  ;  to  waste. 

When  thou  hast  embezzled  all  thy  store.  Dryden. 

?M-BEZ'ZL,E-MENT  (em-bSz'zl-ment),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  embezzling  ;  the  appropriation 
to  one's  own  use  or  benefit  of  property  or' 
money  intrusted  to  him  by  another  ;  peculatiou. 

Embezzlement  is  distinguished  from  larceny,  properly  so 
called,  as  being  committed  in  respect  of  property  which  is 
not,  at  the  time,  in  the  actual  or  legal  possession  of  the 
owner.  Bun-ill. 

Johnson. 


2.  The  thing  embezzled. 

^IM-BEZ'ZLfR,  n.     One  who  embezzles 

5M-BIBE',  1).  a.    See  Imbibe. 

fM-BIL'LOW,  V.  n. 
the  sea ;  to  swell. 


Todd. 

Todd. 

To  heave  as  the  waves  of 
Lisle. 


^M-BIT'T^R,  V.  a.    To  imbitter. 


Coleridge. 


JgM-BlT'T^R-MfiNT,  n.  The  act  of  imbittering. 
[r.]  Coleridge. 

JPM-BLAZE',  V.  «..  [It.  blasonare  ;  Sp.  blasonar  ; 
Fr.  blasonner.  —  A.  S.  bkese,  that  which  makes 
a  blaze.] 

1.  To  make  to  glitter  or  shine  by  decorations. 

Th'  unsought  diamonds 
Would  so  emhlaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep.       Milton. 

2.  To  adorn  with  ensigns  armorial;  to  em- 
blazon ;  to  blazon. 

The  imperial  ensign  streaming_  to  the  wind. 

With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblazed.       Milton. 

3.  To  kindle  ;  to  set  in  a  blaze. 
Sulphur-tipt,  emblaze  an  ale-house  fire.  Pope, 

5M-BLA'Z0N  (em-bla'zn),  v.  a.    [i.  EMBLAZONED  ; 

pp.  EMBLAZONING,  EMBLAZONED.] 

1.  To  adorn  with  ensigns  armorial ;  to  blazon. 

2.  To  set  out  in  glaring  colors  or  in  pompous 
style  ;  to  set  forth  conspicuously  ;  to  display. 

We  find  Augustus,  for  some  petty  conquest,  emblazoned 
by  the  poets  to  the  highest  pitch.  HakevjiXL 

fM-BLA'ZON-^R  (em-bla'zn-er),  n.     1.  One  who 

emblazons  ;  a  blazoner  ;  a  herald.        Johnson. 

2.  One  who  sets  forth  or  publishes  any  thing 

in  pompous  style.     "  I  step  again  to  this  eynbla- 

zoner  of  his  title-page."  Milton. 

|;M-BLA'ZON-iNG,  «.  The  act  of  one  who  em- 
blazons or  adorns  with  ensigns  armorial. 

JM-BLA'ZON-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  emblazon- 
ing ;  emblazonry,     [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

JM-BLA'ZON-RY  (em-bla'zn-re),  n.  1.  The  act 
or  the  art  of  emblazoning ;  blazonry. 

2.  Pictures  on  shields  ;  heraldic  ornaments. 
With  bright  enibl/izom-y  and  horrent  arms.  Milton. 

EM'BLEM,  n.  [Gr.  eftfD.tiiia,  that  which  is  put  in 
or  on ;  ifi&d'/.iM,  to  put  in  ;  L.  i; It.  emblema ;  Fr. 
embV'me.'] 

1.  Inlaid  work  ;  inlay ;  enamel. 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 

Broidered  the  ground,  more  colored  than  with  stone 

Of  costliest  emblem.  Milton. 

2.  A  real  or  a  painted  object  representing  one 
thing  to  the  eye  and  another  to.  the  understand- 
ing ;  an  allusive  figure  ;  symbol ;  type  ;  device. 

She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen. 

The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emfifems.-    Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Device,  Figure. 


^M'BL^M,  V.  a.  To  represent  in  an  allusive 
manner ;  to  emblematize,     [r.]  Feltham. 

EM-BLEM'4-T4,n.pl.  [h.;  Gr.  efifiJ.rinaTa.']  {An- 
eient  Art.)  Decorative  figures  upon  golden,  sil- 
ver, or  copper  vessels,  which  could  be  taken  off 
at  pleasure.  Fairholt. 

EM-BLeM-AT'lO,         }  a.     [It.  §  Sp.  emblemati- 
ISM-BL^M-AT'J-CAL,  S  CO  ;  Fr.  emblematigiie.] 

1.  Representative  ;  significant ;  figurative  ; 
allusive  ;  as,  **  A  lamb  is  emblematic  of  inno- 
cence "  ;  "  Emblematical  types."         Guardian. 

2.  Represented  by  emblems.  "  Emblematic 
worship."  Prior. 

£M-BLf,M-AT'!-CAL-LY,  dd.  In  the  manner  of 
emblems  ;  by  means  of  emblems.  Sioift. 


EM-BLf/M-AT'I-CAL-NESS,  n 
emblematical. 


The  state  of  being 
Scott. 


^M-BLEM'A-TIST,  n.    A  writer  or  an  inventor  of 
emblems.' "  Emblematists  and  heralds."  Browne. 


PM-BLEM'A-TIZE,  v.  a. 
blem,  symbol,  or  type. 
blematize  the  air." 


To  represent  by  an  em- 
"  His  blue  robe  to  em- 
More. 


EM'BL^'-MENTS,  «.  pi.  [Low  L.  emblado ;  Fr. 
emblaver,  to  sow  with  corn ;  bli,  corn.]  {Law.) 
Produce  or  fruits  of  lands  sown  or  planted  ;  — 
so  called  when  it  becomes  a  question  whether  a 
tenant's  executors  or  the  landlord  shall  have 
them. 

The  doctrine  of  emblements  extends  not  only  to  com  sown, 
but  to  roots  planted,  or  other  annual  artificial  product. 

Blockstone, 

EM'BL?M-IZE,  i;.  u.  To  represent  by  emblems  ; 
to  emblematize,     [r.]  Smart. 

EM'BL?M-IZ-JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  em- 
blemizes  ;  a  making  of  emblems.         Cotgrave. 

5M-Bl66m',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  bloom,  or  as 
with  bloom ;  to  decorate  ;  to  enliven.      Savage. 

EM-BLOS*SOM,  V.  u..  To  cover  with  bloom  or 
blossom.  Cunningham. 

^M-BOD'l-jgR,  n.     One  who  embodies.    Pei-cival. 

5M-BOD'J-MENT,  ji.   Act  of  embodying.  Ed.  Rev. 

JPM-BOD'Y,  V.  a.  \i.  EMBODIED  ;  pp.  EMBODY- 
ING, EMBODIED.] 

1.  To  invest  with  a  body  ;  to  put  into  a  mate- 
rial shape  ;  to  imbody.  "  The  Platonic  hypoth- 
esis that  spirits  are  embodied."  Glanville. 

2.  To  draw  together  into  one  company  or  mass ; 
to  incorporate  ;  as,  "  To  embody  soldiers." 

5M-B6GU'ING  (em-bog'jng),».  [Ft.  embouchure.'] 
The  mouth  of  a  river ;  the  place  where  a  river 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.     [r.]  Florio. 

jgM-BOL'DEN  (em-bol'dn),  v.  a.  [i.  emboldened  ; 
pp.  emboldening,  emboldened.]  To  make 
bold  ;  to  give  courage  to ;  to  encourage. 

Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy.  Shak. 

t;M-B0LD'EN-5R,  n.  One  who  emboldens.  Baxter. 

EM'BO-Ll§M,  n.  [Gr.  Ifi^uXtaiii; ;  i/illAUu,,  to 
throw  in ;  It.  §  Sp.  cmbolismo  ;  Fr.  embolisme.'] 

1.  Intercalation  ;  insertion  of  days  or  years 
to  produce  regularity  and  equation  of  time. 
"  Finding  out  embolisms  or  equations."  Holder. 

2.  The  time  inserted  or  intercalated.  Johnson. 

EM-BO-Li§'MAL,  a.    Embolismic.  Smart. 

EM-BO-LI^-MAT'I-CAL,  a.     Embolismic.    Scott. 

EM-BO-LI^'MIC,         ?  a.     [It.  embolismico ;   Fr. 

EM-BO-Ll§'MI-CAL,  >  embolismigue.]  Relatingto 

embolism,  or  intercalation ;  intercalary.  Brande. 

EM'BO-LUS,  n. ;  pi.  fiM'BO-Li.  [L. ;  Gr.  ciiffoXog ; 
e[ji0dXkw,  to  put  in.]  Any  thinginserted  and  act- 
ing in  another,  as  a  wedge  or  the  piston  of  a 
pump  or  a  steam-engine.  Arbtithnot. 

EMBOJyPOTM-T  (ing'bSng-pwang'),  n.  [Fr.]  A 
state  of  health  accompanied  with  corpulence  ; 
good  plight  of  body  ;  plumpness.      Warburton. 

IJM-BOR'DpR,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  embordurer.]  To 
adorn  with  a  border.  —  See  Imeorder.      Todd. 

5M-b6'§OM,  v.  a.     See  Imbosom. 

5M-BdSS',  V.  a.     [i 

EMBOSSED.] 


Sid7iey. 

,  EMBOSSED  ;  pp.  EMBOSSING, 


1.  [Fr.  iosse,  a  protuberance.]  To  form  with 
protuberances  ;  to  cover  with  lumps. 

Blotches  and  biains  must  all  his  flesh  emboss.  Milton. 

2.  To  ornament  with  relief  or  rising  work ; 
as,  "  To  emboss  a  shield." 

t  eM-B5ss',  V.  a.  [Fr.  emboiter,  to  put  in  a  box ; 
embosser^  to  make  fast.] 

1.  To  enclose  ;  to  cover.  "  A  knight  in 
mighty  arms  embossed."  Spenser. 

2.  [It.  emboscare ;  boscOj  a  forest.]  To  hide 
in  a  thicket ;  to  imbosk. 

Like  that  self-begotten  bird 

In  the  Arabian  woods  embossed.  Milton. 

3.  [Sp.  emboear^  to  cast  out  at  the  mouth  ; 
boca,  a  mouth.]  To  hunt  hard,  so  as  to  cause 
to  foam  at  the  mouth,  as  deer. 

As  a  dismayed  deer  in  chase  embossed.  Spenser. 

5M-BOSSED' (em-bost'),  jO.  a.   1.  Formed  or  orna- 
mented with  embossments.    "  Brass-em- 
bossed  book."  Warton. 

2.  {Bat.)  Projecting  in  the  centre  like 
the  boss  of  a  shield.'  Loudon. 

5M-B6ss'ING,  n.  The  art  of  producing  'figures 
in  relief  from  a  plane  surface  of  metal,  by  means 
of  a  chisel  or  punch.  FairhoU. 

EM-BOSS'MJJNT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  embossing. 

2.  A  protuberance  ;  any  thing  standing  out 

from  the  rest,  as  in  relief  or  raised  work ;  jut ; 

eminence.     "  Alleys  without  any  bulwarks  or 

embossments."  Bacon. 

5M-BdT'TLE,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  embotteler.  Cot- 
grave.']  To  include  in  bottles ;  to  bottle.  Phillips. 

EMBOUCHURE  (Ung-bo-shilr'),  n.  [Fr.  bouche, 
mouth.] 

1.  The  mouth  of  a  ri%'er.  TVraxall. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  aperture  or  moath-hole  of  a 
musical  instrument.  Brande. 

5M-B0UND',  V.  u,.     See  Imbound.  Shak. 

jpM-BOW  (fm-ba'),  V.  a.  To  bend  like  a  bow;  to 
arch.     *'  Embowed  like  the  moon."         Spenser. 

5M-B0'WED',p.  a.  {Her.)  Bent  or  bowed.  Ogilvie. 

j;ivI-BoW^;l,  v.  a.    \i.  embowelled  ;  pp.  em- 

BOWELLING,  EMBOWELLED.] 

1.  To  take  out  the  bowels  of;  to  deprive  of  en- 
trails ;  to  disembowel ;  to  eviscerate.  Shak. 

2.  'To  bury  or  enclose  in  another  substance. 
"  Embowelled  in  the  earth."  Spenser. 

fM-BOI^'pL-L^R,  n.  One  who  embowels ;  one 
who  removes  the  entrails.  Greenhill. 

^IM-BO W^L-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  embowelling ; 
evisceration.  Lamb. 

51M-B0V^'5R,  V.  a.  \i.  EMBOWERED  ;  pp.  EMBOW- 
ERING, EMBOWERED.]  To  place  or  lodge  in  a 
bower  ;  to  shelter ;  to  cover.  Thomsmi. 

5M-BoW'^R,  V,  n.  To  lodge  or  dwell  in  a  bower  ; 
to  bower.  Spenser. 

t  .pM-BOWL',  V.  a.  To  form  into  a  bowl;  to  give 
a  globular  form  to.  Sidney. 

?M-BOX',  V.  a.     See  Imbox.  Todd. 

5M-BRACE',  V.  a.  [It.  abbraceiare ;  Sp.  embra- 
zar ;  Fr.  embrasser ;  bras,  the  arm.]  \i.  em- 
braced ;   pp.  EMBRACING,  EMBRACED.] 

1.  To  hold  or  press  fondly  in  the  arms ;  to 
encircle  with  the  arms  ;  to  hug ;  to  clasp. 

Esau  ran  and  embraced  Jacob.  Gen.  xxxiii.  4. 

2.  To  seize  ardently  ;  to  lay  hold  on  ;  to  wel- 
come ;  as,  "  To  embrace  an  opportunity." 

3.  'To  take  in ;  to  comprehend ;  to  include ; 
to  contain  ;  to  comprise.  "  Natural  philosophy 
embraces  many  sciences."  Johnson. 

4.  To  enclose  ;  to  encompass ;  to  encircle. 

Low  at  his  feet  a  spacious  plain  is  placed,  . 

Between  the  mountain  and  the  sti-eam  embraced.  Denliam. 

5.  To  admit ;  to  receive  ;  to  accept.' 

Wliat  cannot  be  eschewed  must  be  enlaced.  Shak. 

6.  (Law.)  To  attempt  to  influence  corruptly, 
as  a  jury,  by  promises,  entreaties,  money,  en- 
tertainments", and  the  like.  Blackstone. 

Syn.  — See  Comprehend. 
f,M-BRACE', )'.  n.     To  join  in  an  embrace. 

Let  mo  embrace  with  old  Vincentio.  Shak. 

JgiM-BRACE',  n.  The  act  of  embracing  ;  fond 
pressure  in  the  arms;  a  hug.  "Accept  this 
hearty  embrace."  Shak. 
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EMBRACED 

JM-BEACED',  p.  a.  (Her.)  Braced  together  ; 
tied  or  bound.  Ogilcie. 

B;M-BIlACE'iM5NT,  n.  1.  Act  of  embracing  or 
clasping  ;  an  embrace  ;  a  hug.     [k.]  Shak. 

2.  t  Enclosure  ;  comprehension.  "  Emhrace- 
ment  of  bones,  nerves,  and  membranes."  Bacon. 

3.  tAdmission; reception;  acceptance.  " Em- 
brace?nent  of  Christian  religion."  Weaver. 

5M-BRACE'0R,  or  EM-BRA'SOR,  n.  (Lmo.)  One 
who  practises  embracery.  Tomlins. 

JSM-BRA'C^R,  n.     One  who  embraces.        Howell. 

IJM-BRA'C^-RY,  11.  {Lmo.)  An  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt, or  to  iniluence  by  unlawful  means,  a  court 
or  jury.  Blackstone. 

:?M-BEA'CINO,  p.  a.  (Bot.)  Clasping  a  stem  as 
the  lower  part  of  a  leaf.  Loudon. 

F,M-BRA'CING,  n.  An  embrace  ;  a  'hnggmg.Biirton. 

t  IJM-BRAID',  ( .  u.     To  upbraid.        Sir  T.  Elyot. 

eM-BRANCH'M^NT,  re.  The  act  or  the  process 
of  forming  a  branch.  Haslam. 

5M-BRAN'GLE,  v.  a.    See  Imbrangie.  Berkeley. 

EMBRASURE  (Sm-brj-zhiJr'  or  em-bra'zhur)  [em- 
bra'zhur,  W.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  em-bra-zhor',  S.  K. ;  em- 
br^-zur',  P.  Sm.  Wb.},  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  {Fort.)  An  opening  made  in  a  wall  or  par- 
apet of  a  fortified  place  or  a  breastwork  of  a  bat- 
tery through  which  guns  are  fired.  Brande. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  enlargement  of  a  window  or 
a  door  on  the  inside.  Gwilt. 

1 5M-BRAVE',  V.  a.    1.  To  decorate  ;  to  embellish; 

to  deck  ;  to  grace  ;  to  adorn.  Spenser. 

2.  To  fill  with  courage.  Beaumont. 

¥M-BRIGHT' (em-brit'),  V.  a.  To  make  bright; 
to  brighten,     [n.]  Cunningham. 

EM-BRO-0A'd6,  n.  A  pass  in  fencing.  Halliwell. 

EM'BEO-CATE,  v.  a.     [Gr.  liiff^ex'^  ;  It.  embroc- 

care  ;    Sp.   embrocar.']      [?'.    embrocated  ;   pp. 

EMBROCATING,  EMBROCATED.]    To  moistcn  and 

rub,  as  a  diseased  part,  with  a  liquid  substance. 

Oil  of  roses  and  vinegar  to  ciribi-ocaU  her  arm.      Wineman. 

EM-BEO-CA'TION,  n.  [It.  embroccazione ;  Sp. 
embrocacion ;  Fr.  embrocation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  embrocating. 

2.  (Med.)  A  lotion ;  a  fluid  application  to  any 
part  of  the  body.  Wiseman, 

?M-BR6lD'fjR,  V.  a.     [Fr.  broder;  Sp.   bordar.] 

\i.     EMBROIDERED  ;     pp.    EMBROIDERING,     EM- 

BROIDERBB.]  To  decorate  with  embroidery  or 
figrrred  work  ;  to  border  with  ornaments ;  to  di- 
versify Nvith  needle-work.  "  A  rich,  embroidered 
canopy."  Shak. 

5M-BRorD'¥EED  (em-broid'erd),  p.  u,.  Ornament- 
ed with  figure-work. 

Embroidered  purple  clothes  the  golden  beds.  Pope. 

5M-BEOID'5E-:pE,  74.     One  who  embroiders. 

$M-BR6id'?R-Y,  n.     [Fr.  broderie.'] 

1.  The  art  of  working  figures  on  cloth  with  a 
needle  and  thread  ;  needle-work  of  gold,  silver, 
or  silk,  upon  stuffs,  muslin,  &c. ;  variegated  nee- 
dle-work. *' With  gay  em6roiVZf  redressed."  Pope. 

2.  Variegation  or  diversity  of  colors.  "The 
na.tm:a\  embroidery  of  the  meadows."  Spectator. 

fM-BEOIL',  c.  a.  [It. imbrogliare ;  'Fr.embrouiller.'] 

[«'.  EMBROILED  ;  pp.  EMBROILING,  EMBROILED.] 

1.  To  disturb  ;  to  confuse  ;  to  distract ;  to  in- 
volve in  trouble  by  discord. 

I  had  no  design  to  embroil  my  kingdom  in  a  eivil  war. 

King  Charles. 

2.  To  perplex  ;  to  entangle. 

The  Christian  antiquities  at  Rome  are  embroiled  with  fable 
and  legend.  Addison, 

.pM-BEOIL',  n.  Embroilment,  [r.]     Shaftesbury. 

:5M-BE6iL'M?NT,  n.    [Fr.  embrouillement.]    The 
act  of  embroiling ;  confusion  ;  disturbance. 
He  was  not  apprehensive  of  a  new  embroilment.     Burnet. 

JM-BEONZE',  or  jpM-BRONZE',  V.  u.  To  cover 
with  bronze.  —  See  Bronze.  Francis. 

5M-BR6TII'5L,  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  brothel. 
"  Worse  than  errtbrothelled  strumpet."    Donne. 

jpM-BEOl^N',  V.  It.     See  Imbeq-WN.  Fenton. 

^M-BRUE',  v.  a.    See  Imbrue.  JDryden. 
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?M-BRtJTE',  V.  a.  To  render  brutish;  to  bruti- 
fy.  —  See  Imbrute.  Cawthor?ie. 

E]\I.'BRY-0,  n.  ;  pi.  £m^ry-6§.  [Gr.  eiAppvov  ;  L. 
embtyon ;  It.  embrione ;  Sp.  embrioii ;  Fr.  em- 
b7'yon.'] 

1.  {Anat.  &  Zool.)  The  child  in  the  womb 
before  it  becomes  a  foetus.  Dimglison. — The 
young  of  an  animal  until  it  is  born.        Agassiz. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  any  thing  yet  unformed. 
"A  noble  work  in  embryo."  Swift. 

3.  {Bnt.)  The  undeveloped  plantlet  in  a  seed. 

Gray. 

EM'BRY-0,  a.  Kelating  to  an  embryo;  unfin- 
ished ;  embryotic.     "  Our  embryo  state." 

:fiM-BRY-6G'0-NY,  n.  [Gr.  cfi^pvov,  a  foetus,  and 
yovj/,  that  which  begets.]  (Anat.)  The  forma- 
tion of  embryos.  Bj'ozissais. 

fiM-BRY-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  en^pvov,  a  fcEtUS, 
and  ypoipo),  to  describe.]  {Anat.)  The  descrip- 
tion of  embryos.  Dunglison. 

EM-BRY-OL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  tyi^pvov,  a  foetus,  and 
?.vyog^  discourse;  It.  embriologia\  Fr.  embryo- 
logie.']  The  science  which  treats  of  the  mode 
in  which  animals  originate  and  are  developed. 

Agassiz. 

EM'BRY-ON,  n.    Same  as  Embryo,    [r.]   Milton. 

EM'BRY-6n,  «.  Unfinished;  embryonic.  5rowj?ie. 

EM'BRY-0-NATE,      )  ^.     ^j^^t.)  Formed  like  an 
£M'BRY-0-NAT-]pD,  )  embryo  ;    relating    to    an 
embryo ;  embryonic.  Locke. 

EM-BRY-ON'rC,  a.     Relating  to,  or  like,  an  em- 
bryo ;"  embryotic.  Coleridge. 
Embryonic  sack^  (Bot.)  an  integument  in  the  ovule, 
within  whicli  tlie  embryo  is  developed.  Hcnslow. 

EM-BRY-6T'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
an  embryo  ;  embryonic.  P.  Cyc. 

EM-BRY-6t'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  fn^pvoTOfiia  ;  E[i(3pvov, 
a  foetus,  and  r^^vw,  to  cut ;  It.  embriotomia ; 
Fr.  eTubryotomie.']  {Med.)  The  operation  of 
cutting  the  foetus  out  of  the  womb.        Brande. 

EM'BRY-OOs,  a.     Embryonic.  Craig. 

t^M-BiJRSE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  emfiowrsen]  To  stock 
with  money  ;  to  imburse.  Todd. 

^M-BUSH',  V.  a.  To  conceal  in  bushes  or  in  a 
wood ;  to  ambush,     [r.]  Shelto7i. 

f^U-UXJ^'Y  (em-biz'ze),  v.  a.  To  employ.  SkeUon. 

t  EME,  n.     Uncle.  —  See  Eame. 

]^-MEN'A-G6GUE  (e-menV-gog).  n.     See  Emmen- 

AGOGUE. 

jp-MEND',  V.  a.  [L.  emendo  ;  e,  out  of,  aiidm,enda,  a 

fault;  It.  emendare;  Sp.  emendar;  Fr.  emender.'] 

To  free  from  fault  or  blemish ;  to  make  better ; 

to  mend ;  to  correct ;  to  amend,    [r.]  Feltham. 

Syn.  —  See  Amend. 

5-MEND'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  emendabilis  ;  It.  emenda- 
bile ;  Sp.  eme?idable.]   Amendable,  [r.]  Bailey. 

5-MEND'AL§,  n.pl.  Balance  of  money  to  meet 
losses  or  other  emergencies;  —  a  word  used  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

Ogilvie. 


London. 


t  ]p-MEND'ATE-LY,  «.»  Free  from  fault ;  without 
fault ;  correct.    '  Taverner. 

EM-.^N-DA'TI0N,  n.  [h. emendatio ;  It.  emenda- 
zione.']  The  act  of  amending;  change  for  the 
better ;  correction  of  errors  ;  improvement ;  as, 
**  Emendations  in  an  edition  of  a  book." 

EM'^N-DA-TOR,n.  [L.]  One  who  makes  emen- 
dations ;  a  corrector  ;  an  improver.  "  The  Ro- 
man emendators  of  Gratian."  Bp.  Cosin. 

jE-MEND'A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  emendatorius.']  Caus- 
ing emendation  ;  correcting.  Dr.  Warton. 

t  J^-MEND'I-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  emendico,  emendi- 
catus  ;  Tnendicus,  a  beggar.]  To  beg.  Cockeram. 

EM'gR-ALD,  n.  [Gr.  cfidpayhog  \  L.  smaragdits\ 
It.  emeraldo ;    Sp.  esmeralda ;  Fr.  ^meraude.'] 

1.  {Min.)  A  very  hard,  crystallized,  precious 
stone,  of  a  green  color  ;  — used  in  jewellery. 

Emerald  and  beryl  are  varieties  of  the  same  species,  the 
former  including  the  rich  green  transparent  specimens  which 
owe  their  color  to  oxide  of  chrome,  the  latter  those  of  other 
colors.  Dana. 
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2.  A  printing  type  of  a  size  between  minion 
and  nonpareil.  Simmonds. 

3.  (Her.)  The  green  tincture  in  coat  armor ; 
vert.  Crabb. 

EM'¥R-ALD-GREEN',  n.  (Paint.)  A  pigment  of 
a  brilliant  light-green  color,  prepared  from  the 
arseniate  of  copper,  known  in  commerce  as 
Scheele's  green.  FairhoU. 

jp-MERfrE',  V.  n.  [L.  emerge ;  e,  priv.,  and  mer- 
ge,  to  plunge ;  'It.  emergere.'}     [i.  emerged  ; 

pp.  EMERGING,  EMERGED.] 

1.  To  rise  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  covering. 
The  mountains  emerged  when  the  waters  retired.   BurTiet. 

2.  To  come  forth  ;  to  emanate  ;  to  issue. 
The  rays  emerge  out  of  the  surface  of  the  prism.   Newton. 

3.  To  rise  into  view ;  to  become  visible. 


Then  from  ancient  gloom  emerged 
A  rising  world. 


Tliomson. 


e-MEEVeNCE,    )„.     llt.emergenza;Sy.emer. 
^-MER'^fjN-CY,  )  gencia.J 

1.  The  act  of  emerging;  emanation.  Browne. 

2.  A  sudden  occasion  ;    unexpected  occur- 
rence ;  unforeseen  casualty. 

Most  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  casual  emer- 
gencij.  Olanville. 

3.  Pressing  necessity ;  urgency;  exigency. 
In  any  case  of  emergency  he  would  employ  the  whole 

wealth  of  his  empire.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Exigency. 

]p-MERV¥NT,  OS.  [L.  emergo,  emergens,  to  emerge ; 
It.  4r  Sp.  em,ergente ;  Fr.  imergent^ 

1.  Rising  out  of  water,  or  something  that  cov- 
ers, like  a  fluid  ;  emerging. 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent.  JUilton. 

2.  Growing  out  of ;  issuing  from.  "  A  necessi- 
ty emer^en^  from  the  things  themselves."  South, 

3.  Kising  into  view,  notice,  or  honor. 

The  man  that  is  once  hated  is  not  easily  emergent.  B.  Jbnson. 

4.  Sudden;   unexpected;    casual.      "Emer- 
gent occasion.''  Clarendon, 

¥-MER'(??NT-LY,  ad.    By  emerging.         Clarke. 

5-MER'(,if  NT-NESS,  «.  The  state  or  tlie  quality 
of  being  emergent.  Scott. 

e-MER'P5NT-YEAR,  n,  (Chron.)  The  year  or 
epoch  from  which  any  computation  of  time  is 
made.  Maunder. 

EM'5-EIL,  n.     1.  A  very  hard  stone ;  a  glazier's 

diamond  to  cut  glass.  Clarke. 

2.  Emery.  —  See  Emery.  Ih-ayton. 

:5-MER'I-T5D,  a.  [L.  emeritus ;  Fr.  emerite.J  Al- 
lowed to  have  done  sufficient  public  sen'ice.  — 
See  Emeritus.  Evelyn. 

E-MER  'I-  Ti,  re.  pi.  [L.]  (Roman-Ant.)  A  term 
applied  to  soldiers  and  other  public  functiona- 
ries of  ancient  Rome,  who  had  honorably  re- 
tired from  their  country's  service.  Brande. 

E-MER' I-TiJS,  a.  [L.]  An  epithet  applied  to 
one  who  is  honorably  discharged  from  perform- 
ing further  public  duty  in  a  university  or  col- 
lege ;  as,  "  A  professor  emeritus,"  Crabb. 

EM'¥R-OD§,    ?  „.    pi       Piles.  —  See    Hemor- 
fiM'f  R-OlDIJ,  )  KHOIDS.  Dtmt.  xxviii.  27. 

5-MER'SION  (e-mer'shun),  n.  [L.  emersus ;  It. 
emersione  ;  Sp.  e?nersion ;  Fr.  emersion.] 

1.  The  act  of  emerging  or  rising  out  of  any 
thing ;  —  opposed  to  immersion,  Barroto, 

2.  (Astron.)   A   reappearance  of  a  heavenly 
body  after  undergoing  an  eclipse.  Hind. 

EM'?-RY,  n.  (Min.)  A  hard  amorphous  mineral; 
a  variety  of  corundum  or  sapphire,  employed 
by  lapidaries  in  cutting  gems,  and  used  for  pol- 
ishing steel,  marble,  &c.  ;  —  so  called  from  Cape 
Emeri,  in  the  Island  of  Naxos,  whence  the  best 
variety  is  obtained.  Brande. 

BM'E-SIS,n,  [Gr.  Efifuit ;  f'/ifoj,  to  vomit.]  (Med,) 
A  vomiting.  Dunglison, 

]^-MET'lG,a,  [Gr.  i^iTiKdg;  ifilto,  to  vomit;  It.  «; 
Sp.  emetico  ;  Fr.  ^metique.']  Producing  emesis 
or  vomiting  ;  causing  to  vomit.  "  Herbs,  some 
purgative,  some  emetic."  Hale. 

5-MET'IC,  H.   (Med.)  A  medicine  which  produces 
vomiting.  "  Caustics,  emetics,  &c."  Dr.  Warton, 
EiUetic  tartar,  Oi  Tartar  emetic,  (Chem,)  a  triple  salt, 
composed  of  antimony,  potassa,  and  tartaric  acid. 
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EMPANELMENT 


Dunglison. 


:5-MET'I-CAL,  u,.    Same  as  Emetic.        Johnson. 

?-MfiT'I-C  AL-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  provoke  to  vomit. 

EM'^-TINE,  n.  (Ckem.)  Avery  powerful  emetic 
substance,  white,  pulverulent  and  bitter,  ob- 
tained from  ipecacuanha.  Brande. 

£M'jp-TO-CA.-THAR'TIC,  o.  {Med.)  Noting  med- 
icines which  produce  vomiting  and  purging  at 
the  same  time.  Craig. 

EM-^-TOL'O-grY,  n.  [Gr.  e^frof,  vomiting,  and 
Afiyos,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  A  treatise^on  vomit- 
ing and  emetics.  '^ 

E'MEU,    ?  n.(Zo^'2.)  A  large  bird 

E'MEW,  )  that  cannot  fly,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Struthio- 
nidcBf  or  ostriches;  the  Aus- 
tralian cassowary  ;  Dromaius 
NovcB  HoUandice  ;  — written 
also  emu.       Van  Der  Hoeven. 

F.MEUTF.  (a-niut'),  n.  [Fr.]  An 
uproar  ;  a  riot ;  a  popular  out- 
break or  disturbance.  Surenne.  Emeu. 

£m'I-CANT,  a.  [L.  emico,  emicans^  to  spring 
forth.]  Beaming  forth;  sparkling;  flying  on. 
[r.]  Blackmore. 

Sm-I-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  emicatio.']  Act  of  spark- 
ling; a  flying  off"  in  particles  ;  scintillation. 

Iron  in  aqua  fortis  will  fall  into  ebullition  witli  noise  and 
emication.  Brovme. 

5-Mic'TION,  n.  [L.  mingOj  mictus,  to  void  urine.] 
Discharge  of  urine ;  that  which  is  discharged 
by  the  urinary  passages  ;  urine.  Harvey. 

ifiM'I-GRANT,  a.  [It.  emigrante  ;  Fr.  dmigrant.l 
Moving  from  one  place  to  another.  Burke. 

£m'I-GRANT,  n.     One  who  emigrates.      Warton. 

EM'I-GRATE,  v.  n.  [L.  emigro,  emigratus',  e, 
from,  and  tnigro,  to  remove  ;  It.  emigrare  ;  Sp. 
emigrar ;  Fr.  emigrer.']  \i.  emigrated  ;  pp. 
EMIGRATING,  EMIGRATED.]  To  pass  from  one's 
country  in  order  to  reside  in  another  ;  to  change 
residence.  Burke. 

■  t  JEM'I-GRATE,  «.    "Wandering ;  roving.    Gayton. 

EM-I-GRA'TION,  n.  [L.  emigratio ;  It.  emigra- 
zione ;  Sp.  emigracion  ;  Fr.  emigration.^  The 
act  of  emigrating ;  a  removal,  from  one  country 
to  another.  "  I  hear  that  there  are  considerable 
emigrations  from  France.*'  Burke. 

EM-I-GRA'TION-IST,  n.  An  advocate  for  emi- 
gration.       "  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

EM'I-GRA-TOR,  /*.  An  emigrant,  [r.]   Gent.  Mag. 

;em'{-NENCE,  Ji.  [L.  eminentia;  It.  eminenza; 
Sp.  em/inencia ;  Fr.  emi7ience.^ 

1.  Something  protuberant  or  prominent;  a 
part  rising  above  the  rest ;  projection ;  promi- 
nence. 

They  must  be  smooth,  almost  imperceptible  to  the  touch, 
and  without  either  eminence  or  cavities.  Dryden. 

2.  Elevated  ground ;  elevation;  hill;  as,  "A 
house  placed  on  an  eminence.''* 

3.  Summit;  highest  point;  the  top;  height; 
"  Every  vertex  or  eminence."  Ray. 

4.  A  conspicuous  place  or  position. 

A  pcrson^hose  merit  places  him  on  an  eminence.     Addison. 

5.  Exaltation;  celebrity;  fame;  distinction; 
as,  *'He  is  a  man  of  great  eminence." 

6.  &uprem.e  or  high  degree. 

Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoyest, 

And  pure  thou  wert  created,  we  enjoy 

In  eminence.  Milton. 

7.  A  title  given  to  cardinals  and  others. 

His  eminence  was  indeed  very  fond  of  his  poet.  Iliird. 

EM'I-NEN-CY,  n.  Same  as  Eminence.  Tillotson. 

EM'I-NENT,  a.  [L.  emineo,  eminens,  to  project 
out ;  —  It.  ^  Sp.  eminente ;  Fr.  eminent.'] 

1.  Standing  forth  above  the  rest;  high;  lofty. 

He,  above  the  rest 
111  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  Uke  a  tower.  Milton. 

2.  Conspicuous;  remarkable  ;  distinguished ; 
celebrated;  prominent;  illustrious;  exalted; 
famous  ;  as,  *'  An  eminent  scholar  or  poet." 

Eminent  domain^  see  Domain. 
Syn.— See  Famous. 

EM-I-NEN'TIAL,  a.     {Algebra.)  Noting  an  artifi- 


cial kind  of  equation,  which  involves  in  itself 
several  particular  eqiiations.  Francis. 

EM'J-NENT-LY,  ad.  Conspicuously;  in  a  high 
degree.     "  Eminently  useful."  Swift. 

E  'MIR,  or  E-MEER',  n.  [Arabic,  chief  or  lord.] 
A  title  of'  dignity  among  the  Turks,  originally 
given  to  the  caliphs,  now,  by  prescriptive  usage, 
to  those  who  are  considered  as  descended  from 
Mahomet  by  his  son-in-law  AH  and  daughter  Fa- 
tima :  —  a  title,  when  joined  to  another  word 
expressive  of  a  particular  office,  given  to  viziers, 
pachas,  &c.  Brande. 

E  'MIR~M  'LEM,  71.  A  general  of  the  Turks,  or  the 
keeper  of  all  their  colors.  Crabb. 

EM-IS-SA  'RI-  tjM,  n.     [L.,  an  outlet.']     A  sluice  ; 

a  floodgate.  Weale. 

EM'IS-SA-RY,  71.  [L.  emissarius ;  emitto,  emissi/.s, 

to  sent!  forth  ;  e,  forth,  and  mitto,  to  send  ;  It. 

emissario  ;  Sp.  emisario  ;  Fr.  emissairc] 

1.  One  sent  out  on  a  mission  or  some  busi- 
ness ;  —  particularly  a  private  messenger  or 
"agent ;    a  messenger  ;    a   spy.      **  Cliff"ord,  an 

emissary  and  spy  of  the  king's."  Bacon. 

2.  pi.  {Anat?)  Vessels  through  which  the  ex- 
cretions take  place.  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  —  Emissary  and  spy  arc  terms  applied  to  per- 
sons sent  out  by  a  government  to  an  enemy's  coun- 
try for  hostile  purposes.  An  emissary,  whose  office 
is  the  less  dishonorable  of  the  two,  acts  openly,  and 
endeavors  to  influence  the  councils  of  the  enemy,  to 
sow  seeds  of  dissension,  &c.  A  spy  is  concealed,  and 
endeavors  to  get  information  that  may  be  useful  to 
his  employers. 

EM'IS-SA-RY,  CT.  Looking  about ;  prying.  "Your 
emissary  eye."    [e..]  B.  Jonson. 

5-MIS'SION  (e-mish'un),  w.  \h.  emission  It.  emis- 
sione  ;  Sp.  emision  ;  Fr.  emission.] 

1.  The  act  of  emitting,  or  the  process  of  send- 
ing out ;  as,  "  The  e^nission  of  light  or  heat." 

2.  {Finance.)  The  issuing  or  putting  into  cir- 
culation of  bills  or  notes  :  —  the  number  or  quan- 
tity of  such  bills  or  notes  issued  at  one  time ; 
as,  "The  first  or  second  CTnission  of  notes." 

t  EM-IS-Sl"TIOyS  (Sm-is-sish'us),  a.  Examining  ; 
prying.     "  Those  emissitious  eyes."      Bp.  Hall. 

5-MiS'SIVE,  a.   Sending  out;  emitting.    Brooke. 

EM'!S-SO-RY,  a.  {Phys.)  Noting  ducts,  espe- 
cially certain  veins,  which  convey  fluids  out  of 
the  body.  Buclianan. 

5-MtT',  V.  a.  [L.  emitto ;  e.  forth,  and  fnitto,  to 
send;  It.  emettere ;  S'p.eniitir;  'Fv.emetti-e.]    \i. 

emitted  ;  pp.  EMITTING,  EMITTED.] 

1.  To  send  forth  ;  to  throw  out ;  to  vent. 

While  yon  sun  emits  his  rays  divine.  Mickle. 

2.  To  let  fly  ;  to  discharge  ;  to  dart,     [r.] 

Lest,  wrathful,  the  far-shooting  god  emit 

His  fatal  arrows.  Prior. 

3.  To  issue,  as  an  order,     [r.] 

That  a  citation  be  valid,  it  ought  to  be  emitted  by  the 
judge's  authority.  Aylijfe. 

4.  To  put  into  circulation ;  to  issue  for  circu- 
lation ;  as,  "  To  emit  bills  or  notes." 

jp-MIT'T^lNT,  w.    Sending  out;  emitting.    Boyle. 

t^M-MAN'TJpL,  V.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  man- 
tle ;  to  protect.  Holland. 

\  J^M-MAR'BLE,  V.  a.  To  make  like  marble  :  — to 
make  cold. 

Thou  dost  emmarhle  the  proud  heart  of  her.        Spenser. 

5M-MEN'A-G0GUE  (-gSg),  n.  [Gr.  iiifi^via,  the 
menses,  and  ayu),  to  lead.]  {Med.)  Medicine  to 
promote  menstrual  discharges.  Dunglison. 

EM-M^N-OL'O-i^Y,  n.  [Gr.- enpfivia,  the  menses, 
and  X6yos,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  menstru- 
ation .  Dunglison. 

EM'M^T,  n.  [A,  S.  ecmet,  eemette  ;  Ger*  ameise.] 
An  ant ;  a  pismire.  —  See  Ant. 

jj^  "  Emmet  and  ant  are  different  spellings  of  the 
same  word.  The  different  spellings  by  which  they 
are  bridged  over  are  emmet,  emet,  emt,  and  ant.'''' 
Trench. 

5M-MEW',  V-  a.    To  confine;  to  coop  up.     Shak. 

t?M-M6VE',  V.  a.  [h.emoveo]  Fr.  enpouvoir.] 
To  excite  ;  to  move.  Spenser. 

EM-OL-LES'C^NCE,  n.  [L.  mollesco,  moUescens, 
to  become  soft ;  Ft.  amolissement.]  The  soften- 
ing of  a  metal  in  beginning  to  melt.         Smart. 


^-M6VL]-ATB  (e-mol'y?-at),  v.  a.  [L.  emollio, 
emolliatuSy  to  soften ;  mollis,  soft ;  It.  ammol- 

lii'C.]   [i.  EMOLLIATED  ;  pp.  EMOLLIATING,  EMOL- 

LIATED.]  To  soften ;  to  make  effeminate.  Sinart. 

II  ^-MOL'LlJgNT  (e-m61'yent)  [e-m81'yent,  S.  W.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ;  e-mol'e-dnt,  P.],  a.  [L.  emol- 
lio,  etnolliens,  to  make  soft ;  It.  ^  Sp.  emolliente ; 
'Fwimollimit.]  (Afcrf.)  Softening;  making  sup- 
ple ;  as,  '*£mo^//e?i^  applications."    Arbuthnot. 

II  jp-MOL'LIjpNT  (e-mol'yent),  n.  {Med.)  A  medi- 
cine which  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  re- 
laxing the  living  animal  fibre.  Brande. 

t^-MOL'LJ-MENT,  n.  {Jj.  emollimentum.]  A  soft- 
ening; an  assuaging.  Cockeram. 

EM-OL-Li'[TION,  n.  [Lowl^.  emoUitio.]  The  act 
of  softening  ;  a  softening,     [r.]  Bacon. 

^-MOL'y-MENT,  n.  [L.  emolumentum,  toll  or 
profit  taken  for  grinding;  molo,  to  grind;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  emolumenio  ;  Fr.  eniolum,e7it.] 

1.  Profit  from  labor,  or  compensation  for  ser- 
vices ;  pecuniary  gain;  profit;  lucre;  pay;  as, 
"  The  emoluments  of  an  office." 

The  gross  lucre  and  fat  emoluments  of  servitude.     Burke. 

2.  Advantage  ;  good  or  gain  in  a  general  sense. 

Nothinggives  greater  satisfaction  than  the  gcubg  of  having 
despatched  agreat  deal  of  business  to  public  emoZume7i(.  Tdtler. 

Syn.  —  Emolument  is  the  reward  of  labor,  bodily 
or  mental,  as  wages  or  compensation  for  manual 
labor,  or  the  salary  or  perquisites  of  an  office.  Profit 
is  applied  to  frain  accruing  from  something  that  has 
been  laid  out  first ;  as,  "  The  profit  of  trade." 

5-M6L-IT-MENT'AL,  a.     Useful;  yielding  profit. 

All  that  is  laudable  and  truly  emolumental.  Evelyn. 

t^-MONGST'  {e-mungBt'),  prep.  Among.  Spenser. 

^i-MO'TION,  n.  [L.  emoveo,  emotus,  to  move  out, 
to  agitate ;  It.  emozione ;  Fr.  cTnotion.]  A  move- 
ment of  the  mind  or  of  the  feelings  of  the  soul ; 
mental  excitement ;  agitation  of  the  sensibili- 
ties or  the  passions  ;  perturbation  ;  feeling. 

I  will  appeal  to  any  man  whether  he  finds  not  the  natural 
emotion  of  the  same  passion  in  himself  which  the  poet  de- 
scribes in  his  feigned  persons.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Agitation. 
5-MO'TION,  V.  a.     To  move  ;  to  excite. 

As  the  young  chief  th'  affecting  scene  surveys, 

How  all  his  form  the  emotioned  so\x\  betrays.  Scott. 

5-MO'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying, 
emotion  ;  feeling;  sentient,  [r.]    For.  Qu.  Rev. 

"  Emotional "  is  creeping  into  books.  2'rench, 

:5-M0'TlVE,  a.  Attended  by  emotion;  charac- 
terized by  emotion.  Bi'ooke. 

t  Ip-MOVE',  V.  u.  [L.  emoveo.]  To  move.  Spenser. 

j^M-PAIR',  v.a.  [Fr.  empirer.]  To  make  worse; 
to  impair.  —  See  Impair.  Spenser. 

^M-PAIS'TIC,  n.  [Gr.ifnraKTTiKiji  ipi:a(u},to  stamp, 
to  emboss.]  {Ancient  Art.)  Inlaid  work  resem- 
bling the  modern  buhl.  Fairholt. 

^M-PALE',  V.  a.  [L.  Mi,  in,  and  palus,  a  stake  ; 
It.  impalai^e  \    S^p.  emjtalar;    Ft.  empalej',]      [i. 

EMPALED  ;  pp.  EMPALING,  EMPALED.] 

1.  To  fence  with  pales  or  stakes  ;  to  fortify ; 
to  impale.  *'  The  English  empaled  th,emselves 
with  their  pikes."  Raleigh, 

2.  To  enclose ;  to  shut  in ;  to  surround. 

Impenetrable,  empaled  with  circling  fire.  Milttn. 

3.  To  put  to  death  by  fixing  or  spitting  on  a 
stake  standing  upright. 

Then,  with  what  life  remains,  empaled,  and  left 

To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake.      Addison. 

JB;M-PALED'  (em-pald'),  p.  a.  Fenced  or  fortified 
with  stakes  ;  —  having  undergone  empalement. 

JgM-PALE'M;pNT,  n.     [Fr.  empalemejit.] 

1.  Act  of  empaling: — punishment  by  em- 
paling. 

2.  An  enclosure  by  palisades.  Craig. 

3.  {Her.)  A  conjunction  of  coats  of  arms, 
pale-wise.  Warton. 

4.  {Bat.)  The  calyx  of  a  plant.  Miller. 

^M-PAN'^IT-.,  n.     Alist  of  jurors;  a  panel.  Cowell. 

:gM-PAN':5;L,  v.  a.  [See  Panel.]  \i.  empan- 
elled ;  pp.  empanelling,  empanelled.]  To 
write  or  enroll,  as  the  names  of  a  jury,  in  a 
list  or  on  a  piece  of  parchment,  called  a  panel; 
to  panel ;  to  impanel.  Bm-net. 

:5M-PAN'FX-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  empanelling, 
or  enrolling  on  a  list.  Wyse. 
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5M-PAR'A-DISE,  V.  u,.    See  Impaeadise.  Donne. 

(IM-PAEK',  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  park  ;  to  shut 
in  ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  impound.  Bp.  King. 

EM-PAE'LANCE,  n.     See  Ijh-arlaxce.  Spenser. 

^M-PA^M',  n.  [Gr.  ifnraaaiD,  to  Sprinkle.]  {Med.) 
A  powder  for  sprinkling  the  body,  or  any  dis- 
eased part,  to  deprive  it  of  offensive  odor.  Bailey. 

5M-PAS'SION  (em-pash'un),  v.  a.  To  warm  with 
passion  or  feeling.  —  See  Impassion.    Spenser. 

IgM-PAST',  V.  a.    See  Impast. 

$iyi-PEACH',«).a.  [Fv.  emplcher,  to  hindLer.]  To 
impeach.  —  See  Impeach.  Sir  T.  Myot. 

$M-PEARIj',  r.  a.  To  cover  with  pearls,  or  with 
any  thing  resembling  pearls.  Sidney. 

t  5M-PEI'EAL,  re.    See  Empiric.  liarmar. 

JM-PEO'PLE  (em-pe'pl),  v.  a.  To  form  into  a 
people  or  community  ;  to  people,  [r.]   Spenser. 

EM'Pf,R-ESS,  ».    See  Empress.  Davies. 

t  JM-PEE'IL,  V.  a.  To  endanger ;  to  peril   Spenser. 

t  JjlM-PEE'JSH,  V.  re.     To  perish.  Spenser. 

EM'P^R-OE,  «.  [L.  imperator;  It.  imperadore; 
Sp.  emperador ;  Fr.  empereiir.^  The  sovereign 
or  ruler  of  an  empire;  a  monarch  in  title  and 
dignity  superior  to  a  king;  as,  "The  emperor 
of  Austria"  ;  "The  emperor  of  Russia." 
Syn.  —  Se9  Monakch. 

EM'PeR-OR-PA'PgR,  n.  The  largest  kind  of 
drawing  paper.  Fairholt. 

EM'P^E-OE-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  the  authority 
of  an  emperor.  Faber. 

t  £m'P5-RY,  re.     [Fr.  empire.']    Empire.       Shak. 

EM-PE'TRUM,  n.  [Gr.  c/jTrtrpoi/,  a  rock-plant.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  crow-berry.  London. 

EM'PHA-SIS,  re. ;  pi.  £m'pha-s£§.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
Eu(liacrts  ;  ifxijiaivoi,  to  show ;  It.  er^'asi  ;  Sp.  en- 
jasis  ;  Fr.  emphase.] 

1.  A  stress  or  force  of  voice  laid  on  a  word  or 
a  clause  in  a  sentence,  in  order  to  enforce  a 
meaning ;  impressive  utterance. 

A  person  who  clearly  comprehends  what  he  says,  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  never  fails  to  place  the  emphasis  on  the 
right  word.  Hiley. 

2.  Impressiveness  ;  significance  ;  weight. 

These  questions  have  force  and  emphasis,  if  they  be  un- 
derstood of  the  antedilavian  eai-th.  livmet. 

Syn.  —  Empltasis,  accent,  and  stress  all  denote  an 
increased  effort  of  voice ;  accent,  on  a  syllable  of  a 
word  ;  emphasis,  on  an  important  word  in  a  sentence  ; 
stress  is  used  both  for  accent  on  a  syllable  and  emphasis 
on  a  word. 

EM'PHA-SIZE,  V.  a.  [J.  EMPHASIZED  ;  pp.  em- 
phasizing, emphasized.]  To  utter  with  em- 
phasis ;  to  place  emphasis  on  ;  to  make  em- 
phatical.         Coleridge.   Dickens.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

$M-PHAT'IC,  I  a.     [Gr.   l^fariKd;.]     Bequir- 

JM-PHAT'I-CAL,  ;  ing  emphasis;  havmg  empha- 
sis ;  significant ;  expressive  ;  forcible  ;  strong  ; 
striking.  " Empfiatie terms."  Arbuthnot.  "The 
expression  is  emphatical."     liurd. 

5M-PHAT'J-0AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  emphatical  man- 
ner ;  with  einphasis  ;  strongly. 

5M-PIIAT'f-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
emphatical.  Scott. 

EM  'PHLY-sIS,  re.  [Gr.  e'v,  in,  and  ^tttrit,  an  erup- 
tion.] (Med.)  An  eruption  of  vesicular  pimples 
filled  with  an  acrid  fluid.  Dunglison. 

^M-PHEAC'TIC,  a.  \Gl.  ffuPfaKTiicdi;  ifi(l>p6airu,  to 
stop  up.]  (Med.)  Stopping  up  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  ■S'«o'<- 

EM-PHY-SE  'MA  (Sm-fe-se'raj),  n.  [Gr.  li^ipiirriita, 
an  inflation  ;  tfi^vaiw,  to  inflate.]  (Med.)  A  col- 
lection of  air  in  the  cellular  membrane,  render- 
ing the  part  tense  and  elastic.  Dunglison. 

£M-PHY-SEM'A-T0US,  a.  Bloated;  puff'ed  up  ; 
swollen;  inflated.  Sharp. 

EM-PHT-TEU'SIS,  rt.  [Gr.  IfifOrmms ;  ll'<l>"riy(^,. 
to  plant  in  ;  Iv,  in,  and  (pirov,  a  plant.]  (Ctvil 
Law.)  A  contract  by  which  houses  or  lands  are 
given  forever,  or  for  a  long  term,  on  conditioii 
of  their  being  improved,  and  a  small  annual 
rent  paid  to  the  grantor.  Brande. 


EM-PHY-TEU'TIC,  a.    {Civil  Law.)  Noting  that 

for  wfiich  rent  is  paid ;  taken  on  hire.       Craig. 

t  JJM-PIERCE',  v.  u..    To  pierce  into.        Spenser. 

t?M-PIGHT',;».     Fixed.  —  See  Pioht.    Spenser. 

EM'PIRE,  re.  [L.  imperium;  It.  &.  Sp.  imperio; 
Fr.  empire.] 

1.  Imperial  power  ;  absolute  authority ;  su- 
preme dominion ;  sovereignty ;  supremacy. 

Thou  neither  dost  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 

For  empire's  sake,  nor  empire  to  affect 

For  glory's  sake,  by  all  thy  argument.  Milton. 

2.  The  country  or  countries  under  the  juris- 
diction of  an  emperor ;  as,  "  The  empire  of 
France  "  ;  "  The  empire  of  Russia." 

3.  Command;  sway;  control;  rule;  as,  "The 
empire  of  reason,  or  of  truth." 

Syn.  —  An  empire  is  either  a  large  country,  or  sev- 
eral distinct  sovereignties,  governed  by  an  emperor; 
a  kingdom  is  a  country  governed  by  a  king  ;  as,  "  The 
Russian  or  Austrian  empire  "  ;  "  The  kingdom  of 
Prussia."  It  is  common  to  say  either,  "  The  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,"  or,  "  The  British  empire."  The 
Roman  dominion  was  originally  a  Idngdom,  then  a 
republic,  afterwards  an  empire. 

5M-PIE'IC,  or  EM'PJ-RIC  (122)  [em-pir'jk,  Sm.  Ja. 
R. ;  Sm'pe-rlk,  S.  /.  Wb. ;  em'pe-rlk  or  em-pir'jk, 
W.  P.  F.  K.  C],  re.  [Gr.  ift-KfipiKds,  experienced; 
iv,  in,  and  irfipdoj,  to  attempt ;  L.  empiricus ; 
It.  §  Sp.  empinco  ;  Fr.  empirique.] 

1.  One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  physicians,  who 
practised  from  experience  only,  and  not  from 
theory.  liakemll. 

2.  One  whose  knowledge  is  founded  exclu- 
sively on  personal  experience  ;  a  trier  of  crude 
experiments  ;  a  pretender ;  a  quack  ;  charlatan. 

Such  an  aversion  for  innovators  as  physicians  are  apt  to 
have  for  empirics.  Swift. 

jfje^  "  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  the  first  accentuation 
[em'peric]  is  adopted  by  Dryden,  and  the'last  by  Mil- 
ton ;  and  this  he  prefers.  There  is,  indeed,  a  strong 
analogy  for  the  last,  as  the  word  ends  in  ic  ;  but  this 
analogy  is  sometimes  violated  in  favor  of  the  substan- 
tives, as  in  lunatic,  heretic,  &c.  ;  and  that  this  is  the 
case  in  the  word  in  question,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  majority  of  votes  in  its  favor  ;  for,  though  Dr. 
Johnson,  IMr.  Sheridan,  IVIr.  Nares,  and  W.  Johnston 
are  for  the  latter.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Entick,  Bailey,  and  Barclay  are 
for  the  former.  This  word  classes,  too,  with  those 
that  almost  always  adopt  the  antepenultimate  accent; 
but  the  adjective  has  more  properly  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable."    Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  CIuack. 
j;M-PIE'IC,         )  a.    1   Relating  to,  or  versed  in, 
5M-PIE'!-CAL,  '  experiments  ;  following,  or  rely- 
ing upon,  experience.     "Empiric  alchemist." 
Milton.     "  The  empiric  school."     Brande. 

2.  Unwarranted  by  science  ;  charlatanic. 
"  Empiric  remedies."  Dryden. 

Empirical  law,  (Science.)  a  law  made  use  of  to  clas- 
sify phenomena  until  their  general  cause  may  be  dis- 
covered, 

pM-PJtR'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     1.   In  an  empirical  man- 
ner ;  experimentally ;  according  to  experience. 
We  shall  empirically  deduct  the  causes  of  blackness.  Browne. 
2.  In  the  manner  of  quacks.  Johnson. 

5M-PIR'I-CI.^M,  n.  [Fr.  empirisme.']  The  quality 
of  being  empirical;  dependence  on  personal 
experience  alone  ;  quackery  ;  charlatanism. 

Experience,  the  safest  guide  after  the  mind  is  prepared,  is 
apt,  without  such  preparation,  to  degenerate  to  a  vulgar  em- 
piricism. Knox. 

JPM-PIR'I-CIST,  n.  One  who  practises  empiri- 
cism ;  an  empiric.  Smith. 

:5M-PLACE'M5NT,  re.  [Fr.]  Act  of  placing  ;  foun- 
dation ;  — place  ;  site,  as  of  a  building.  Arundel. 

t  5M-PlAs'T(;e,  re.  [Gr.  eixTTXaaT(>ov  ;  L.  emplas- 
trum ;  Fr.  emplaire.']  {Med.)  A  plaster.  Wiseman. 

t  EM-PIjAs'T^E,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  plaster ; 
to  plaster.  Chaucer. 

5M-PI-,AS'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  liinf-aariKdi ;  It.  §  Sp.  em- 
'   plastico ;    Fr.    emplastigue.']      Viscous ;    gluti- 
nous ;  adhesive.  Wiseman. 

5M-PLAS'TJC,  re.  [Fr.  emplastique.]  (Med.)  A 
constipating  medicine.  Crabb. 

tEM-PLAS-TEA'TION,  re.  [L.  emplastratio.] 
{liort.)  To  graft  with  scutcheon ;  to  scutcheon- 
graft.  Holland. 

jpM-PLEAD',  u.  a.    See  Implead. 


5M-PLEC'TIpN,  )„_  [Gr.  i^rXl.rov ;  I^Mku,, 
¥M-PL)5o'TON,  )  to  interweave ;  L.  emplecton.] 
(Arch.)  A  method  of  constructing  walls  of  build- 
ings, among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  which 
the  sides  were  formed  of  ashlar  laid  in  regular 
courses,  and  the  space  between  filled  up  with 
rubble-work,  cross-stones  being  placed  at  inter- 
vals to  bind  the  whole  together.  Weale. 
5M-PL6y',  v.  a.  111.  implico,  to  infold ;  It.  im- 
piegare ;  Sp.  emplear ;  Fr.  employer.']  [i.  em- 
ployed ;  pp.  EMPLOYING,  EMPLOYED.] 

1.  To  keep  at  work  ;  to  busy;  to  exercise  ;  to 
engage  ;  to  engross  ;  as,  "  To  be  always  em- 
ployed is  one  of  the  secrets  of  happiness." 

2.  To  make  use  of;  to  use. 

Thou  Shalt  not  destroy  the  trees,  and  thou  shalt  not  cut 
them  down  to  employ  them  in  the  siege.  Dent.  xx.  Itl, 

3.  To  intrust  with  some  agency  or  duty. 

Jesus  Christ  is  furnished  with  superior  powers  to  the  an- 
gels because  he  is  employed  in  superior  works.  Watts. 

4.  To  fill  up  with  occupation ;  to  occupy. 

To  study  nature  will  thy  time  employ.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  That  which  is  employed  is  made  to  act ; 

that  which  is  used  is  acted  upon.    Employ  workmen  ; 

use  a  spade,  pens,  paper,  &c.     Use  means ;   exercise 

faculties  ;  busy  one's  self. 

5M-PLdY',  re.     [Fr.  empte'.]    State  of  being  em- 
ployed; business;  object  of  industry;   employ- 
ment; engagement ;  occupation  ;  duty  ;  service. 
Present  to  grasp,  and  future  still  to  find, 
The  whole  eniploy  of  body  and  of  mind.  i'o;3c. 

They  have  always  a  foreigner  for  this  employ.       Addison. 

$M-PLOY'A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  employed.  Boyle. 

EMPLOYE  (ing-plwi-a'  or  em-ploi-a'),  re.  [Fr.] 
One  who  is  employed ;  an  oiiicial ;  a  clerk  ;  a 
servant.  Roget. 

^M-PLO'Y'fD-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  em- 
ployed or  occupied.  Richardson. 

5M-PL0Y'?E,  n.    One  who  employs.  Shak. 

5M-PLOY'M5NT,  re.     1.  The  act  of  employing. 

2.  Business  ;  occupation ;  object  of  industry ; 
engagement ;  avocation  ;  calling  ;  profession ; 
as,  "  The  various  employm.ents  of  life." 

How  various  his  employments  whom  the  world 

Calls  idle  I  Cowper. 

Employment,  which  Galen  calls  "  nature's  physician,"  is 

so  essential  to  human  haijpiness,  that  indolence  is  justly 

considered  the  mother  of  misery.  Burton. 

The  wise  prove,  and  the  foolish  confess,  by  their  conduct, 

that  a  life  of  employment  is  the  only  life  worth  leading.  Foley. 

3.  Office;  post'of  business;  service;  agency. 
Leaders  on  each  side  have  their  hearts  wholly  set  to  get  or 

to  keep  employments.  Bioi/t. 

Syn.  —  See  Business,  Occupation,  Work. 

ipM-PLUNpE',  V.  a.  To  put  or  force  into  a  liquid 
or  into,  any  state  suddenly  ;  to  plunge.    Daniel. 

5M-Poi'§ON  (em-p'di'zn),  v.  a.  [Fr.  empoisonner.'] 

[i.    EMPOISONED  ;     pp.    EMPOISONING,     EMPOI- 
SONED.] 

1.  To  destroy  by  poison  ;  to  poison.      Bacon. 

2.  To  taint  with  poison ;  to  envenom ;  to  im- 
bitter. 

One  doth  not  know 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking.       Shak. 

t  EM-POi'§ON,  re.     Poison.  Chaucer. 

^;M-P6I'§0N-5E  (em-poi'zn-er),  re.  One  who  kills 
or  destroys  by  poison ;  a  poisoner.  Bacon. 

5M-P0I'^0N-ING  (em-pHi'zn-ing),  re.  The  act  of 
poisonmg;  empoisonment.  Bacon. 

t  5M-P0I'§0N-MENT  (em-piji'zn-ment),  re.  [Fr. 
empoisonneinent.'\  The  act  of  poisoning.  Bacon. 

t  EM-PO-RET'!C,         )a.     [6r.  l^Top^rtKdr,  if^^o- 
t  EM-PO-RET'I-CAL,  )  pia,  commerce.]    Relating 
to  merchandise.  Johnson. 

fiM-PO'RJ-tJM,  re. ;  pi.  L.  emporia  ;  Eng.  empo- 
riums. [Gr.  ffiitdfttov,  a  trading-place ;  L.  empo- 
rium ;  It.  S^  Sp.  emporio.'] 

1.  A  place  of  commerce,  trade,  or  merchan- 
dise ;  a  mart ;  a  commercial  city  or  town. 

Those  emporiums  by  the  sea-side,  general  staples,  marts,  as 
Antwerp,  Venice,  &c.  Burton. 

2.  A  shop  or  depot  for  goods.         Simmonds. 

3.  (Med.)  t  The  brain.  Dunglison. 

5M-P0UND  ,  V.  a.    See  Impound. 

5M-P6v'BR-ISH,  D.  a.  [h.  pauper,  ^oor;  It.  im- 
poverire;  Sp.empobrecer.']  [i.  empoverished  ; 
pp.  empoverishing,  empoveuished.] 

1.  To  make  poor  ;  to  reduce  to  indigence  ;  to 
bring  to  want ;  to  depauperate.  South. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U, 


Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  fJ',  t,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FAll  ;   I-lilE,  IlEE ; 
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2..  To  render  less  fertile  ;  to  make  less  pro- 
ductive. "Tillage  empoverishes  land."  Johnson. 
jQ^'  Written  both  empoverisk  and  impoverish. 

5:M-p6v'^R-ISH-:5:r,  n.     l.  One  who  empover- 
ishes ;  one  that  makes  others  poor.       Johnson. 
2,  That  which  impairs  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

An  improver  and  not  an  empoveriaher  of  land.    Mortimer. 

^M-POV'eR-lSH-MENT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  em- 
poverishing;  impoverishment.  Svnft. 

2.  Exhaustion  of  fertility  or  productiveness  ; 
as,  "  The  empoverishment  of  the  soil." 

5M-PpW^R,  V.  a.  [From  power.]  [i.  empow- 
ered ;  pp.  EMPOWERING,  EMPOWERED.] 

1.  To  give  legal  power  to  ;  to  invest  with  au- 
thority ;  to  authorize  ;  to  commission  ;  as,  *'  To 
empower  an  attorney  to  act  for  another." 

2.  To  give  natural  ability  to  ;  to  enable. 

Does  not  the  same  force  that  enables  them  to  heal,  empower 
them  to  destroy?  Baker. 

Syn.  —  See  Commission. 
EM'PRJpSS,  n.     1.  The  wife  of  an  emperor. 

The  grace  of  him  and'his  great  empress.       B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  woman  invested  with  imperial  dignity ; 
a*  female  sovereign. 

Empre^  of  this  fair  world,  resplendent  Kve.        Milton. 
t  ^M-PRINT',  V.  a.     To  imprint.  Hall. 

]pM-PRI§E',  n.  [Old  Fr.  emprise.']  An  attempt 
or  undertaking  of  danger  ;  enterprise.  [Poetical.] 

Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise.  Milton. 

]pM-PRi§'ON,  V.  u.     To  imprison.  Todd. 

5M-PRI§'0N-MENT,  n.     Imprisonment.  Spenser. 

EM-PROS-THOT'O-JfOS,  n.  [Gr.  Enirpoadev,  for- 
wards, and  rfiVw,  to  di'aw.]  (Med.)  A  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the  body  is 
drawn  involuntarily  forwards.  Brande. 

Smp'TI-^R  (ern'te-er),  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
empties.  B.  Jonson. 

EMP'TI-NESS  (em'te-n6s),  n.  1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing empty,  unfilled,  or  unfurnished. 

HiscofFera  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness.  Skak. 

2.  Want  of  knowledge  ;  ignorance. 

Eternal  smiles  hie  emptiness  betray. 

As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way.      Bope. 

3.  A  void  space  ;  vacuity  ;  vacuum. 

Except  an  emptiness  had  come  between.  JDryden. 

4.  Want  of  substance  or  solidity.  "  The  emp- 
tiness of  light  and  shadow."  Diyden. 

5.  XJnsatisfactoriness ;  vanity.  "The  worth 
or  emptiness  of  things  here."  Atterbury. 

EMP'TION  (em'shun),  n.  [L.  emptio.]  The  act  of 
purchasing.         '  Arhuthnot. 

EMP'TION-AL,  w.    That  may  be  purchased.   Ash. 

EMP'TV  (6in'te),  a.     [A.  S.  <smtiy  or  a^mtig.] 

1.  Containing  nothing  ;  void  ;  devoid  ;  vacant. 

The  pit  was  empty;  there  was  no  water  in  it.    Gen.  xxxvii.  24. 

2.  Unfurnished  with  knowledge  or  other  qual- 
ities ;  destitute.  *'An  empty,  trifling,  pretend- 
ing pedant."  Felton. 

Art  thou  thus  boldened,  man,  by  thy  distress, 

That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empti/?  HhaJc. 

3.  Unburdened;  unfreighted;  having  nothing 
to  carry ;  unsupplied. 

'  They  beat  him,  and  sent  him  away  empty.        Mark  xii.  3. 

4.  Wanting  food  or  nourishment ;  hungry. 

My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  empty.  Shak. 

5.  Wanting  substance  or  reality  ;  unsubstan- 
tial.    "  Empty  dreams."  Dry  den. 

6.  Unable  or  unfitted  to  satisfy  ;  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  vain.     "  Empty  praise."  Pope. 

7.  Not  bearing  fruit ;  unfruitful;  barren. 

Seven  empty  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind.  Gen.  xli.  27. 
Syn.  —  Empty  is  a  term  of  more  general  use,  and  of 
more  extensive  application,  than  vacant,  void,  and  de- 
void. Empty  and  vacant  are  used  either  in  a  natural 
or  moral  sense ;  void  and  devoid,  in  a  moral  sense. 
An  empty  vessel  or  house  ;  an  empty  dream  ;  an  un- 
furnished room  ;  a  vacant  seat ;  a  vacant  house  ;  void 
of  understanding;  devoid  of  common  sense.  —  See 
Vain. 

EMP'TY  (em'te),  v.  a.     [A.  S.  cemtian,  emptian.] 

[j.  EMPTIED  ;  pp.  EMPTYING,  EMPTIED.] 

1.  To  make  empty  or  void ;  to  evacuate  ;  to 
exhaust ;  to  deprive  of  the  contents  ;    as,  "  To 
'  a  pitcher  " ;  "  To  empty  a  purse." 


2.  To  pour  out,  as  the  contents  of  any  thing. 


The  great  navigabb 
[the  Euxine]. 


rivers  that  empty  theraselvca  into  it 
Arbut/mot. 


EMP'TY    (6m'te),   v.  n,      1.    To   become   empty. 
"  The  chapel  empties.'^  B.  Jonson. 

2.   To   be  discharged  ;    to  flow ;    as,    "  The 
Ohio  River  empties  into  the  Mississippi." 

EMP'TY-HAND-JglD,  tt.     Having  nothing  in  the 
hands.  Congreve. 

EMP'TY-HEAD-^D,  a.     Having  an  empty  head; 
void  of  understanding.  Goldsmith. 

EMP'TY-HeArT-^ID,  a.  Having  an  empty  heart ; 
wanting  sensibility  or  feeling.  Shak. 

EMP'TY-ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  pouring  out  or 

making  empty. 

2,  pi.  Sediment  or  lees  of  beer,  cider,  &c. ; 

yeast.     [U.  S.] 
EMP'TY-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  cp-izTvaiSy  a  spitting.]    {Med.) 

Expectoration  of  blood  caused  by  hemorrhage 

of  the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

BM-PfJGN'  (em-pun'),  V.  a.  To  impugn.  Sir  T.More. 

pM-PUR'PLE,  V.  a.     To  make  of  a  purple  color  ; 
to  dye,  tinge,  or  stain  with  purple.  Milton. 

fEM'PUSE,  n.      [Gr.  ennovaa ;    Fr.  empuse.]     A 

Bp.  Taylor. 

Browne. 


phantom  ;  a  spectre, 
t  ^M-PUZ'ZLE,  V.  u.     To  puzzle. 


EM-PY-E'MA,  n.  [Gr.  ifiirijrjfjia  ;  iv,  in,  and  ttuov, 
pus.']  {Med.)  A  collection  of  blood  or  pus  in 
some  cavity  of  the  body,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  the  pleura  or  thorax.  Harvey. 

EM-PY-E'S^S,  n.  [Gr.  tpirbn^isj  suppuration.] 
{Med.)    A  pustulous  eruption.  Dunglison. 

f  EM-PY-R^'uMjn.  [L.]  Empyrean.  Glanville. 

J^M-PYR'^-AL    [em-pir'e-9l,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 

R. ;  ^m-pe-re'gl,  K.],  a.  [Gr.  l^irv^os ;  fV,  in,  and 
TrDp,  fire.]  Formed  of  pure  fire  or  light ;  highly  re- 
fined :  —  relating  to  the  highest  heaven.  **  Gold 
empyreal."  Milton.  '^  Empyreal  s^pheve,"  Pope. 
Empyreal  air,  oxygen  gas.  Brande. 

II  EM-PY-RE'AN,  or  ^M-PYR'^l-AN  [em-pe-re'^n, 
S.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ;  Sm-pe-re'&n  or  em-pir'e-rin, 
W.  P.  F.  Ja.  C],  n.  [Gr.  ffurOptos,  in,  on,  or  by, 
the  fire.]  The  highest  heaven,  where  the  pure 
element  of  fire  was  supposed  to  subsist.  Milton. 
^6®=  "  This  word  has  the  accent  on  the  penultimate 
syllable  in  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Nares,  and 
Bailey  ;  and  on  the  antepenultimate  in  Ash,  Buchan- 
an, Perry,  and  Entick  ;  and  this  last  accentuation  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  correct ;  for,  as  the  penulti- 
mate is  short,  there  is  the  same  reason  for  placing  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  as  in  cerulean,  though 
poets,  with  their  usual  license,  generally  accent  the 
penultimate."    Walker.  —  See  European. 

II  EM-PY-RE'AN,  or  :5M-PYR'?-AN,  ».  Empyreal. 
**  In  the  empyrean  heaven."  Cowley, 

t  EM'PY-RE"&M,  n.    Empyreuma.  Harvey. 

EM-PY-REtJ'MA,  n.  [Gr.  f>7r%u^a ;  fi/,  in,  and 
TT&p,  fire.]  {Chem.)  The  burnt  smell  produced 
by  the  distillation  or  decomposition  of  some  oily 
animal  or  vegetable  substances.  Brande. 

EM-PY-REU-MAt'IC,         ;  a.      [Fr.  empyreuma- 

EM-PY-REU-MAT'I-CAL,  )  tique.]       Having  em- 

preuma ;  having  the   smell  or   taste   of  burnt 

substances.     "  Empyreumatical  oils."      Boyle. 

EM-PY-REtJ'MA-TIZE,  v.  a.  To  make  empyreu- 
matic  ;  to  burn,     [r.]  Sat.  Mag. 

JglM-PYR'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  eiiirvpos,  prepared  by  fire  ; 
£v,  in,  and  nvp,  fire.]  Pertaining  to  combustion, 
or  to  combustibility.  Kirwan. 

EM-PY-RO!S[S,  n.  .[Gr.  tpirbp^trtg  ;  ifiimpdio,  to 
burn  ;  iv,  in,  and  irvp,  fire.]  Conflagration  ;  a 
general  fire,     [r.]  Hale. 

E'MU,  n.     {Ornith.)  A  large  bird.  —  See  Emeu. 

EM'U-LATE  (6m'yu-lat),  v.  a.  [Gr.  a^iUdopai,  to 
contend  ;  L.  cemulory  (smulatus ;  It.  emulare  ; 
Sp.  emular.]  \i,  emulated  ;  pp.  emulating, 
emulated.] 

1.  To  strive  to  equal  or  to  excel ;  to  rival ;  as, 
"To  emulate  the  virtues  of  others." 

2.  To  rise  to  equality  with. 

I  see  how  thy  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond.       Shak. 

3.  To  imitate  ;  to  copy  ;  to  resemble. 

The  convulsion  emulating  involuntary  laughter.    ArbiitTinot. 


t  EM'y-LATE,  a.    Desirous  to  excel ;  ambitious  ; 

emulous.     "  Emulate  pride."  Shak. 

EM'U-LAT-ING,  ;?.«.  Rivalling;  striving  to  equal. 

EM-U-LA'TION,  n.  [T,.  eemulatio  ;  It.  emulazione  ; 
Sp.  emulacion ;  Fr.  emulation.] 

1.  The  act  of  emulating ;  desire  to  equal  or  to 
excel  others;  competition;  rivahy;  desire  of 
superiority;  desire  of  excellence. 

Aristotle  allows  that  some  emulation  may  be  good;  yet 
envy  he  utterly  condemns.  iSprat. 

2.  Contest;  contention;  struggle;  strife. 

Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise.  ahak, 

Syn.  —  "  Emulation  is  lively  and  generous,  and  envy 
base  and  malicious  ;  the  first  is  a  regret  at  our  small 
desert,  the  other  a  vexation  at  tlie  merit  of  others. 
Emulation  would  raise  us,  and  envywouM  abase  what 
is  above  us."  Dr.  Th.  Fuller.  — See  Competition, 
Jealous. 

EM'U-LA-TIVE,  a.  [Sp.  emulativo ;  Fr.  p.mulatif.] 
That  emulates;  inclined  to  emulation;  rival- 
ling.   "  His  emulative  age."  T.  Warton. 

EM'y-LA-TOR,  n.  [L.  (emulator;  'Fr.emulateur.] 
One  who  emulates;  a  competitor;  a  rival. 
*'  Jealous  emulators."  Feltham. 

EM'U-LA-TR^ISS,  n.  [L.  ^mulatrix;  Fr.  emu^ 
lairice.]     She  who  emulates.  Shelton. 

tE'MULE,  V.  «.  [Old  Fr.  emuler.]  To  emu- 
late. Spenser. 

t  ^-MUL^TE',  V.  a.  [L.  emulgeo.]  To  milk  out ; 
to  press  out;  to  drain.  Bailey. 

^-MUL'^^NT,  a.  [L.  emulgeo,  emulgens,  to  milk 
or  drain  out ;  It,  S^  Sp.  emulgente ;  Fr.  emitl- 
gent.]  {Aiiat.)  Applied  to  the  renal  artery  and 
vein,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  milk,  as  it 
were,  the  urine  through  the  kidneys.  Dunglison. 

5-MUL'(^ENT,  n.     1.  {Anat.)  An  emulgent  ves- 
sel, as  the  renal  artery,  or  renal  vein.       Craig. 
2.  {Med.)  A  terra  applied  to  medicine  used 
to  excite  the  flow  of  bile.  Hoblyn. 

EM'U-LOUS,  a.     [L.  temulus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  emulo.] 
i.  Having  emulation;  rivalling;    competing. 
'*  E?nulous  schools."  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Ambitiously  desirous. 

By  strength 
They  measure  all;  of  other  exceUence 
Not  emulous.  Milton. 

EM'y-LOUS-LY,  ad.     In  an  emulous  manner. 

EM'y-LOyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  emu- 
lous ;  rivalry  ;  competition.  Scott. 

5-MUL'S|C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  procured 
from  the  albumen  of  almonds.  Hoblyn. 

5-MUL'SINE,  «.  {Chem.)  Vegetable  albumen  of 
almonds.  Hoblyn. 

^-MUL'SIpN,  n.  [Low  L.  emulsio,  from  L.  emul- 
geo, emulsus,  to  milk  out;  It.  emulsione;  Sp. 
emulsion ;  Fr.  emiUsio?i.]  {Med.)  A  medicinal 
preparation  of  a  milky  appearance,  composed 
of  a  fixed  oil  divided  and  held  suspended  in 
water  by  means  of  mucilage  ;  —  a  term  also  tip- 
plied  to  a  resinous  substance,  to  balsam,  or  to 
camphor,  rubbed  up  with  dilute  alcohol,  muci- 
lage, or  yolk  of  egg.  Dunglison. 

Jg;-MUL'SIVE,  ft.  [It.  einulsivo;  Fr.  emulsif.] 
Tending  to  soften  ;  like  milk.  Smmi. 

5-MUNC'TO-RlE§,n.p/.  [L.  emutictorium  ^^mwir 
qOy  emunctus,  to  blow  the  nose  ;  It.  emuntorio  ; 
Fr.  emunctoire?\^  {Anat.)  Organs  whose  office 
it  is  to  give  issue  to  matters  which  ought  to  be 
excreted;  excretory  ducts.  "Warm  liquors, 
such  as  open  the  emimctories."  Arbuthnot. 

-j-E-MUS-CA'TION',  n.  [L.  eTnusco,  emuscatus,  to 
clear  from  moss  ;  e,  from,  and  muscus,  moss.] 
The  act  of  clearing  from  moss.  Evelyn. 

EM'Y-DINE,  n.  [L.  emys,  emydis  (Gr.  fV^f))  ^ 
tortoise.]  A  chelonian  reptile  or  tortoise.  Brande. 

EN—.  A  prefix  to  many  English  words,  identical 
with  em,  i/n,  and  in.  —  En  occurs  in  some 
words  immediately  from  the  Greek  ;  otherwise 
en  and  e7n  are  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French  language ;  while  in  and  im  occur  in 
words  which  come  direct  from  the  Latin.  But 
there  are  many  words  that  waver  between  the 
two  modes  of  spelling;  as,  cmpoierish  or  im- 
poveHsh^  enquire  Qv  inquire ;  enclose  or  inclose ', 
or  indorse,  &c. 


MIEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  rOlE.  —  g,  ^,  9,  g,  soft;   £,  jS,  £,  g,  hard;   §  as  z;    ^  as  gz.— THIS,  this. 


EN 

EN.  Formerly  a  plural  termination  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  as  hoiisen,  hosen,  they  escapen;  still  re- 
maining in  a  few  nouns,  as  oxen. 

:E:N-A'BLE,  v.  a.  [See  Able.]  [/.  enabled  ;pp. 
ENABLING,  ENABLED.]  To  make  able  ;  to  sup- 
ply with  strength  or  ability  ;  to  empower. 

Temperance  givea  nature  her  full  play,  and  enables  her  to 
exert  herself  in  all  her  force  and  vigor.  iipectator. 

t  F^N-A'BLE-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  enabling; 
power  to  do  any  thing ;  ability.  Bacon. 

:^N-ACT',  V.  a.     [en  and  act,']     [^.  enacted  ;  pp. 

ENACTING,  ENACTED.] 

1.  To  establish  by  law  ;  to  pass  as  a  law ;  to 
legislate  ;  to  institute  ;  to  decree ;  to  order. 

It  is  e7iacted  by  the  laws  ofVenice.  Shak. 

2.  t  To  carry  out  in  act ;  to  effect ;  to  perform. 

It  is  wrong  to  punish  the  thought  before  it  be  enacted.  Speiisei: 

3.  To  represent  on  the  stage  ;  to  act. 

I  did  enact  Hector.  ShaJc. 

Syn.  —  See  Institute. 

fJ^lN-ACT',  71.   Pm-pose;  determination.  Johnson. 

|:N-AC'TIVE,  a.  That  enacts ;  having  power  to 
enact.  Bramhall. 

eN-ACT'Mf.NT,  n.^   1.  The  act  of  enacting,  de- 
creeing, or  establishing  by  law.  Goldsmith. 
2.  A  law   enacted;    a   decree;    an    act;    as, 
*'  The  enactments  of  a  legislature." 

JfiN-ACT'OR,  n.     1,  One  who  enacts  or  decrees. 

''^  Enactor  of  this  law."  Atterhury. 

2.  f  One  who  performs  any  thing.  Sha%. 

t  JEN-ACT'URE,  n.  Pm-pose ;  dkermination.  Shak. 

:^-NAL-I-0-SAU'RI-AN,  n.  [Gr.  h,  in,  aXg,  the 
sea,  and  cavpog,  a  lizard.]  {Pal.)  One  of  a  fam- 
ily of  extinct  marine  lizards  embraqing  the  ich- 
thyosaurus and  the  plesiosaurus.  Agassiz. 

IJN- AL'LA-g^?  (en-ai'l&-je),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ha?.- 
'Aay/i,  an  exchange.]  {Gram.)  A  change  of 
words,  or  a  substitution  of  one  gender,  number, 
case,  person,  tense,  mood,  or  voice  of  the  same 
word  for  another.  Andrews. 

JgN-AM'BUSH,  V.  a.  To  hide  in  ambush ;  to  ambush. 

The  enanibusfied  phalanx  and  the  springing  mine.  Cawthome. 

FiN-AM'J^L,  V.  a.    [Fr.  emailler.']   [i.  enamelled  ; 

J9j3.  ENAMELLING,  ENAMELLED.] 

1.  To  lay  enamel  on  metal ;  to  paint  in  en- 
amel ;  to  inlay.  Swift. 

2.  To  give  variety  to  by  different  colors. 
"With  gay  e?iamelled  colors  mixed."       Milton- 

And  paints  the  enamelled  ground.  Gay. 

^^N-Am'j^L,  v.  n.     To  practise  the  use  of  enamel. 

It  were  foolish  to  enamel  on  the  glasses  of  telescopes.    Boyle. 

J^N-AM'J^L,  n.  [Fr.  emailler^  to  enamel;  en,  in, 
and  email,  enamel.] 

1.  A  substance  used  in  enamelling ;  a  semi- 
transparent  or  opaque  glass  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  different  metallic  oxides  with  some 
fixed  fusible  salt,  as  a  borate,  fluate,  or  phos- 
phate, and  variously  colored,  according  to  the 
ingredients  used,  being  made  blue  by  oxide  of 
cobalt,  yellow  by  the  oxides  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony, green  by  the  oxide  of  copper,  or  the 
oxide  of  chrome,  &c.  Ure. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  hard,  exterior  surface  of  the 
teeth,  or  any  similar  covering. 

3.  {Paint.)  The  art  of  painting  with  vitrifiable 
colors  on  metal  plates;  enamelling.       Fraticis. 

^N-AM'^L,  u.   Relating  to  the  art  of  enamelling. 
Enamel  painting;  the  art  of  forming  colored  figures 
and  designs  on  an  enamelled  surface  fixed  upon  gold 
or  copper. 

^N-AM'jpL-LAR,  a.  Consisting  of  enamel,  or  re- 
sembling enamel ;  smooth ;  glossy.  Craig. 

|;N-AM';gLLED,  p.  a.  Overlaid  with  enamel  or 
any  thing  resembling  enamel.  Pope. 

Enamelled  cards,  cards  covered  on  one  side  with  a 
coating  of  white  lead  and  size,  pressed  smooth  by  be- 
ing passed  between  highly  polished  steel  rollers. 

^N-Am'5L-L?R,  n.  One  who  enamels,  or  over- 
lays metals  with  enamel.  Jiuloet. 

5N-AM'5I.-LiNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  enam- 
els, or  the  art  of  an  enameller.        Sir  W.  Petty. 

:f,N-AM':5L-LIST,  n.     One  who  enamels ;  an  en- 

*  anieller.  Gent.  Mag. 
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\  KJf-AM-O-RJi' DO  [en-a.m-0-ra'da,  Sm.  Wb.;  en- 
dm-o-ra'do, /?.],«.  [Sp.]  A  person  enamoured ; 
an  inamorato.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

5N-AM'0yE,  V.  a.  [L.  amor,  love  ;  It.  innamo- 
rare ;  Sp.  enamorar ;  Fr.  enammirer.]  [j.  en- 
amoured ;  pp.  ENAMOURING,  ENAMOUKED.]  To 
inflame  with  love ;  to  make  fond. 

No  beauty  doth  so  enamour  our  eyes  as  honesty  sliould 
lead  with  her  if  she  were  showed  unto  us.  Vives. 

fiN-AN-THE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Iv,  in,  and  avSria,;,  blos- 
som.] (Med.)  An  eruption  on  the  skin  con- 
nected with  an  internal  affection,  as  measles^ 
•&c.  ;  distinguished  from  exanthesis.  Dunglison. 

JP-NAN-TI-O-PATH'IO,  a.  [Gr.  havnomiOfis,  of 
contrary  properties ;  iv,  in,  (Ji^n,  against,  and 
7rd0o5,  suffering.]  {Med.)  Kelieving,  but  not 
curing ;  palliative.  Dunglison. 


JP-NAN-TI-OP'  A-THY, 
affection ;  allopathy. 


{Med.)  An  opposite 
Clarke. 


^-NAN-TI-0'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  havriwacg  ;  Ivavrios,  op- 
posite.] (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  what  is 
spoken  negatively  is  to  be  understood  affirma- 
tively. Craig. 

^;N-AE0H',  v.  a.     To  inarch.  Lydgate. 

^N-ARMED',  a.  [Fr.  hmrme.'\  {Her.)  Having 
the  horns,  beaks,  talons,  &c.,  of  a  different  color 
from  the  body.  Todd. 

t  iSN-AE-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  enarratio.']  Explana- 
tion ;  exposition  ;  narration.  Hakewill. 

EN-AR-THEO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  h,  in,  and  aiiBpov,  a 
joint.]  {Anat.)  A  kind  of  articulation  in  which 
the  head  of  a  bone  is  received  into  the  cavity  of 
another,  and  can  be  moved  in  all  directions ; 
the  ball-and-socket  joint.  Dunglison, 

t  J)-NAS'C5NT,  a.  [L.  enascor,  enascens,  to  spring 
up.]     Rising  ;  springing  forth.  Warburton. 

t  EN-A-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  enato,  enatatus,  to  swim 
out  or  away.]     Act  of  swimming  out.      Bailey. 

t  ]g-NATE',  a.    \lj.enatu^.']    Growing  out.  Smith. 

t  ?-NAUN'T?E,  ad.     Lest  that.  Spenser. 

t  ]p-NAV'I-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  enavigo,  eiiavigatus.'] 
To  sail  over  ;  to  navigate.  Coc/cera?n. 

t  EN-BIBE',  V.  u.    To  imbibe.  Skelton. 

jpN-CApE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  encager.']  \i.  engaged  ; 
pp.  ENCAGING,  encaged.]  To  sjtiut  Up  as  in  a 
cage;  to  coop  up;  to  confine;  —  ^vritten  also 
incage.     "  Encaged  in  "Wales."  Shak. 

^N-CAMP',  V.  n.  [From  camp.^  [j.  encamped  ; 
pp.  encamping,  encamped.]  To  pitch  tents  ; 
to  halt  for  a  time  on  a  march  and  prepare  tem- 
porary habitations  ;  to  lodge  in  a  camp. 

Michael,  and  his  angels  prevalent 

Encamping,  placed  in  guard  their  watcjies  round.  Milton. 

^N-CAMP',  V.  a.  To  form  an  army  into  a  regular 
cainp  ;  to  place  in  a  camp  ;  to  order  to  encamp. 

The  people  were  encamped  against  Gibbethon.  I/iTiTiffSxyi.  15. 

?N-CAMP'!NG,  n.     Encampment.  Bacon. 

:5;N-CAMP'M{;nt,  u.  [it.  accampamento  ;  Sp. 
campamento ;  Fr.  campement^ 

1.  The  act  of  encamping.  Johnson. 

2.  A  camp ;  tents  pitched  in  order.         Grew. 

t  ?N-0ANK'5R,  V.  a.     To  canker.  Shelton. 

^N-CAN'THJS,  n.  [Gr.  h,  in,  and  KavOis,  the  an- 
gle of  the  eye.]  {Med.)  A  small  tumor  or  ex- 
crescence growing  from  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye.  Brande. 

5N-CAR'DT-6n,  n.  [Gr.  iyKifiSiof,  in  the  heart ; 
ev,  in,  and  KapSia,the  heart.]  The  heart  or  pith 
of  vegetables.  Crabb. 

EJV-  CJiR  'P  US,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  h,  in,  and  Kapnf;, 
fruit.]  {Arch.)  A  festoon  on  a  frieze,  consisting 
of  fruits,  flowers,  leaves,  &c.  Brande. 

5N-0ASB',  ti.  a.  To  enclose;  to  incase.  Beau.^Fl. 

EN-CASE'M?NT,  !t.  The  act  of  encasing.  Ed.  Rev. 

^IN-CASH'M^NT,  n.  (Banking.)  The  payment 
in  cash  of  a  note,  draft,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

5N-CAU'MA,  re.  [Gr.  EyKavfia,  a  brand ;  cyKam, 
to  burn  in.]     (Med.) 

1.  A  tumor  produced  by  a  burn.      Dunglison. 

2.  An  ulcer  of  the  cornea  occasioning  the  loss 
of  the  humors.  Dunglison. 
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^N-CAUS'TJC,  a.     [Gr.  lynavirrlKds  ;  lyxalw,  to  bum 

in ;  L.  encausticus ;  It.  encaustico  ;  Fr.  encaus- 
tigue.]  Burnt  in; — applied  to  enamelling;  — 
applied  also  to  a  method  of  painting  practised 
by  the  ancients,  not  fully  explained. 

Encaustic  tiles,  decorated  paving-tiles  of  baked  pot- 
tery, much  used  in  the  pavements  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical edifices  of  an  early  date,  and  recently  brought 
again  into  use  with  various  improvements.      Ogilvie. 

e^f-0AO&'TlC,  n.     [Gl.eyxavimKij.] 

1.  A  method  of  painting  in  burnt  wax,  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients.  Crabb. 

2.  The  art  of  painting  on  enamel ;  painting 
in  which  the  colors  are  fixed  by  heat.  Buchanan. 

eN-CAVE',  v.  u.  [Fr.  encaver.J  To  hide,  as  in 
a  <=ave.  Shak. 

EJ^rCBIJVTE  (ang-sant'),  re.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  An  en- 
closure ;  the  rampart  or  embankment  that  com- 
mands a  fortified  place.  Campbell. 

EM-CEIJ^TTE  (itng-sant'  Or  en-sant'),  a.  [Fr.  en- 
ceindre,  to  encircle ;  to  gird ;  from  L.  cingo, 
cinctus.]  (Law.)  Being  with  child;  pregnant. 
—  See  Enseint.  Blackstone. 

BJ\r-CE'J\ri-jl,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iyKaivia;  Kaivds,  new; 
L.  encfsnia.] 

1.  (Ant.)  Festivals  anciently  commemorative 
of  the  founding  of  a  city  or  the  dedication  of  a 
temple.  Todd. 

2.  Solemnities  at  the  celebration  of  a  found- 
er or  a  benefactor.  Oldisworth. 

EN-C{;-PHAL'(?!-A,  re.  [Gr.  h,  in,  Ki<pa>./i,  the 
head,  and  a?.yos,  pain.]  (Med.)  Deep-seated 
headache ;  cephalalgy.  Dunglison. 

EN-CJf-PHAL'JC,  a.  [Gr.  Iv,  in,  and  Ki(l>a).fi,  the 
head.]     Situated  in  the  head.  Dunglison. 

?N-CEPH'A-LO-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  lyKtij>aXos,  the 
brain,  aiid  Kr/'/.ri,  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  Hernia  of 
the  brain.  Brande. 

?N-CEPH'A-LOID,  a.  [Gr.  lyKiipaXog,  the  brain, 
and  ados,  form.]  (Med.)  Resembling  the  matter 
of  the  brain  ;  cerebriform.  Craig. 

?N-CEPH'A-L6n,  n.  [Gr.  iyxl^alor,  h,  in,  and 
Ketl>a/4,  the  head.]  (Anat.)  The  brain ;  the  con- 
tents of  the  cranium  or  skull.  Brande. 

5N-0EPH-A-l6t'O-MY,  re.  [Gr.  iyKiipaXot,  the 
brain,  and  ro^^,-  a  cutting.]  (Med.)  Dissection 
of  the  brain.  Craig. 

eW-OHAPE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  ^chauffer."]  \i.  enchaped  ; 
pp.  ENOHAFiNG,  ENCHAPED.]  To  enrage  ;  to 
irritate ;  to  chafe.  "  Their  ejtcAa/et^ blood."  Shak. 

?N-CHAIN',  v.  a.  [Fr.  e7ichainer.']  \i.  enchained  ; 

pp.  enchaining,  ENCHAINED.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  chain ;  to  hold  in  chains ; 
to  hold  in  bondage ;  to  hold  fast ;  to  bind. 

The  Tyrians  encludned  the  images  of  their  gods  to  their 
shrines.  Holland's  Flitiarch. 

2.  To  link  together  ;  to  concatenate.  "  One 
contracts  and  enehains  his  words."  Howell. 

:?N-CHAIN'M5NT,  re.  The  act  of  enchaining,  or 
the  state  of  being  enchained.  Warburton. 

JgN-CHANT'  (12),  V.  a.  [L.  incanto ;  in,  in,  and 
canto,  to  sing ;  It.  incantare ;  Sp.  encantar ;  Fr. 
enchanter.']    \i.  enchanted  ;  pp.  enchanting, 

ENCHANTED.] 

1.  To  act  upon  by  songs  of  sorcery. 

And  now  about  the  caldron  sing, 

Jjike  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 

Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in.  SMk. 

2.  To  subdue  by  charms  or  spells.        Sidney. 

3.  To  delight  in  a  high  degree  ;  to  captivate  ; 
to  charm ;  to  fascinate ;  to  enrapture ;  to  bewitch. 
■"  Varied  notes  enchanting  every  ear."       Shak. 

So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world.    Thomson. 
Syn.  —  See  Charm. 

?N-CHANT'5D,  p.  a.  Affected  by  enchantment 
or  sorcery:  —  delighted;  fascinated;  bewitched. 

:EN-CHANT'5R,  re.  [Fr.  enchanteur.']  One  who 
enchants  ;  a  sorcerer.  Spectator. 

5N-CHAnT'?R'§-NIghT'SHAde,  re.  (Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  CirctBa, 
growing  in  damp,  shady  places.  Loudon. 

^N-CHAnT'ING,  p.  a.  Acting  by  enchantment; 
enrapturing ;  delightful. 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 

Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment?     Milton. 


A, 
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ENCOUEAGEMENT 


PN-CHAnt'(NG-LY,  ad.  "With  the  force  of  en- 
chantment ;.  delightfully. 

^N-ChAnt'M?NT,  n.     [Fr.  enckanteme7it.] 

1.  The  act  of  enchanting  or  of  influencing  by 
magical  charms  or  spells  ;  the  practice  of  mag- 
ical arts;  incantation;  conjuration.  "Theert- 
chantments  of  the  Persian  magicians."  Knolles. 

2.  Irresistible  influence  ;  fascination ;  delight. 

Warmth  of- fancy  holds  the  heart  of  a  reader  under  the 
strongest  enchantment.  Pope. 

^N-CHANT'R^SS.n.  1,  Afemale  who  enchants,  or 
who  is  versed  in  magical  arts ;  a  sorceress.  Shak. 
2,  A  woman  who  has  irresistible  influence. 

Oft  with  the  enchantress  of  hia  soul  he  talks.      Thomson. 

t  ^.N-CHAR^tE',  V.  a.   To  give  in  charge  to.  Hall. 

5N-CHASE',  V,  a.  [Fr.  enchasser;  eUy  in,  and 
.Qhassisj  a  frame.]  [i.  "enchased  ;  pp.  en- 
chasing, ENCHASED.] 

1.  To  infix ;  to  enclose  in  any  other  body  so 
as  to  be  held  fast  but  not  concealed. 

Like  polished  ivory,  beauteous  to  behold, 

Or  Parian  marble  when  enchased  in  gold.        Dryden. 

2.  To  adorn  by  being  fixed  upon  the  surface. 

To  drink  in  bowls  which  glittering  gems  enchase.  Dryden, 

3.  To  delineate,  as  by  engraving  or  by  verbal 
description  ;  to  represent,     [r.]  Spenser. 

4.  {Fine  Arts.)  To  adorn  metals  by  raised 
or  embossed  work,  punched  from  the  back,  and 
then  cut  on  steel  blocks  or  puncheons,  and 
cleared  with  small  chisels  and  gravers  ;  to 
chase.  Brande. 

J^N-CHASED'  (-chast),  p.  a.  1.  Enclosed  as  in  a 
frame  or  in  another  body. 

2.  Adorned  with  embossed  work. 

JgN-CHAS'jNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of  enrich- 
ing and  ornamenting,  by  designs  or  figures, 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals.  Hamilton. 

^IN-CHAS'TEN  (en-cha'sn),  v.  u.  To  correct;  to 
chastise ;  to  chasten.  H.  K.  White. 

t  5N-CHEA'§0N  (en-che'zn),  n.  [Old  Fr.  enckai- 
son.'\     Cause ;  occasion.  Spenser. 

;^N-CHEER',  V.  a.  To  enliven  ;  to  cheer.    Spenser. 

EJ^-eHI-RID'l-OJ^,  n.  [Gr.  lyx^Eipibtov  \  cv,  in, 
and  Y«p,  the  hand  ;  L.  enchiridium ;  It.  enchi- 
ridio?\  A  little  book  which  may  be  carried  in  the 
hand;  a  brief  compilation  ;  a  manual.  Hakewill. 

PN-CHI§']pL,  v.  u.     To  cut  with  a  chisel.     Craig. 

EJ^'^HO-DtfS,  n.  [Gr.  £yx°Si  ^  spear,  and  dSo-bsj 
a  tootfii.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  spear-toothed  fos- 
sil fishes  of  the  mackerel  family,  found  in  the 
chalk  formation.  Agassiz. 

:5;N-jeH6'R!-AL,  a.  [Gr.  iyx^pio^i  fv,  in,  and 
X'^P^y  country.]  Belonging  to  the  country; 
popular ;  demotic  ;  —  applied  particularly  to  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  used  by  the  people  as 
distinguished  from  those  used  by  the  priests. 

The  enchorial  characters  of  the  language  of  Egypt.  Ec.  Rev. 
The  hieratic  or  sacerdotal  character  appears  to  have  been 
a  tachygraphy  or  abridged  form  of  the  liieroglyphic  signs 
. . .  used  by  tae  priests  m  their  records.  The  enchorial,  or 
demotic,  or  epiBtolographic  appears  to  be  a  further  abridgment 
ofthehierati^.  F.  Q/c. 

5N-€H0'RIC,  a.    Enchorial.  Young. 

5N-CiNCT'yRE,  n.  [L.  in,  in,  and  cinctura,  a 
girdle  ;  cingo,  cinctus^  to  gird.]  A  band  worn 
round  the  body ;  a  cincture.  Wordsworth. 

t  eN-CIN'DipRED  (en-san'derd),  «.  Burnt  to  cin- 
ders ;  reduced  to  ashes.  Cockeram. 

IgN-CIR'CLE,  V.  a.  ^[Old  Fr.  encercler.']  [i.  en- 
circled ;  pp.    ENCIRCLING,    ENCIRCLED.]      To 

enclose  in  a  circle  or  ring ;  to  go  around ;  to 
surround ;  to  environ  ;  to  encompass. 

Then  let  them  all  encircle  hjm  about.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Circumscribe,  Surround. 

^N-CIR'CL^T,  n.  A  small  circle;  a  ring.  Sidney. 

jpN-CIR'CL{NG,  p.  a.  Enclosing  in  a  ring  or  cir- 
cle; surrounding;  encompassmg. 

A  realm  defended  with  encircling  seas.  Pope. 

^N-CLAsP',  V.  «.     See  Inclasp.  Parnelh 

5N-CLIT'|C,  n.  [Gr.  lyKXiTiK6s\  iyKUvui,  to  in- 
cline, to  throw  back  the  accent ;  It.  enclitico  ; 
Fr.  enclitique.'] 

1.  {Gram.)  A  particle  joined  to  the  end  of  a 
Latin  or  Greek  word,  as  qvs^  ne,  ve,  in  the  ex- 
pressions, virum'gtie^  nee  W,  unus  plures'iie  ;  — 


so  called  because  they  throw  back  the  accent 
upon  the  preceding  syllable.  Harris. 

2.  pi.  The  art  of  declining  and  conjugating 
words.  Ogilvie. 

^N-CLIT'JC,         /  a.     Having  the  force  of  an  en- 
gN-CLIT'l-CAL,  )  clitic ;   throwing  back  the  ac- 
cent.    "  Enclitical  accent."  Walker. 

gN-CLIT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  enclitic  manner; 
by  throwing  back*  the  accent.  Smart. 

:pN-CLorS'T5R,  v:a.  [Fr.  enclottr&r.']  To  shut 
up,  as  in  a  cloister  ;  to  cloister.  Mede. 

5;N-CL0§B'  (en-kl6z'),  v.  a.  [L.  includOj  inclusus ; 
Fr.  ejiclore,  enclos.\  \i.  enclosed  ;  pp.  enclos- 
ing, ENCLOSED.] 

1.  To  close  on  all  sides ;  to  environ  ;  to  encir- 
cle ;  to  surround ;  to  encompass ;  to  shut  in  ;  as, 
"  To  enclose  lands  by  a  fence,  or  a  city  by  walls." 

2.  To  part  off  or  shut  in  by  a  fence,  as  lands  ; 
to  set  off"  as  private  property ;  to  hold  by  an  ex- 
clusive claim;  to  appropriate.       London  Ency. 

3.  To  cover;  to  wrap;  to  envelop;  as,  "To 
enclose  any  thing  in  a  letter." 

/I®=  This  word  ia  written  indiscriminately  enclose 
and  inclose.  It  is  derived  more  directly  from  tlie 
French  enclos,  than  from  the  Latin  inclusus.  Tliere 
is,  tlierefore,  a  good  reason  for  writing  enclose  and  en- 
closure. This  is  tlie  ortliography  which  is  given  in 
almost  all  the  English  dictionaries.  Kersey,  Martin, 
Barlow,  and  Richardson,  however,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  inclose. 

Syn.  —  See  Circumscribe,  Inclose,  Sur- 
round. 

JPN-CL6§'^R,  n.   He  who,  or  that  which,  encloses. 

:eN-CLO§'yRE  (en-klo'zhur),  n.  [Old  Fr.  enclo- 
sure.'l  —  Written  also  inclosure. 

1.  Act  of  enclosing.  "  The  membranes  are 
for  the  enclosure  of  all  these  together."  TFi'^Ams. 

2.  State  of  being  enclosed.  "  The  young  dur- 
ing its  enclosure  in  the  womb."  Ray. 

3.  The  space  enclosed  or  comprehended  with- 
in certain  limits. 

They  are  to  live  all  in  a  body,  and  generally  within  the 
same  e^iclosure.  Addison. 

4.  Ground  separated  from  the  common,  and 
appropriated  to  private  use  ;  a  yard. 

'Tis  not  the  common,  but  the  enclosure,  must  maJce  him 
rich.  South. 

5.  That  which  is  enclosed  in  an  envelope  or 
letter.  Craig. 

^N-CLOTHE',  V.  a.    To  clothe.  West.  Rev. 

^^N-CLoOd',  v.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  cloud;  to 
throw  into  shade,     [r.]  Spenser. 

;gN-COACH',  V.  w.     To  carry  in  a  coach.     Davies. 

JglN-COF'FIN,  V.  a.    To  enclose  in  a  coffin.  Weever. 

t  ^N-COLD'jpN,  V.  a.     To  make  cold.       Feltham. 

^N-c6l'LAR,  v.  a.  To  surround  with  a  collar; 
to  fit  witli  a  collar.  Boothi-oyd. 


See  Encumber. 


Todd. 


^N-COM'B^R,  V.  a. 

t^N-COM'B^R-MENT,  n.  [Fr.  encomhrement.'] 
Molestation;  disturbance;  vexation.     Spenser. 

j^N-CO'MI-AST,  n.  [Gr.  iyK^tnaarris  ;  It.,  Sp.,  §Fr. 
encomiaste.]  One  who  pronounces  an  encomi- 
um ;  a  eulogist ;  a  panegyrist ;  a  praiser. 

The  Jesuits  are  the  great  encomiasts  of  the  Chinese.  Locke. 
5N-C0-Mj-As'TiC,  }^^       |-G,,     iy,^i,,aartK6r, 

?N-CO-MI_-AS'TI-CAL,  )  It.  <^  Sp.  encomiastico.] 

Containing    encomium    or    praise ;    bestowing 

praise  ;  ;panegyrical ;  laudatory  ;  eulogistic  ;  as, 

"  Encomiastic  words  or  terms." 

t^N-CO-MI-As'TIC,  n.     A  panegyric.  B.  Jonson. 

?N-CO-MI-AS'T|-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  encomias- 
tic manner  ;  with  encomium.  Bacon. 

t:^N-C0'MI-6N,  n.    Encomium.  Fotherby. 

^N-CO'MJ-UM,  n. ;  pi.  L.  eivcomia  ;  Eng.  enco- 
miums. [L.,  from  Gr.  ^yK<i){iiov.']  Panegyric; 
praise;  eulogy;  eulogium;  commendation. 

I  shall  enter  on  no  encomiums  upon  MassachuBetts.  Webster. 
Syn.  —  Encomium,  eulogy,  eulogium,  and  panegyric, 
all  imply  tlie  idea  of  praise  or  high  commendation. 
The  term  encomium  is  used  with  reference  to  things, 
sometimes  also  to  persons.  Eulogy  and  eulogium  are 
used  with  reference  to  persons,  their  character  and 
actions ;  and  tliey  are  commonly  applied  to  a  set 
speech,  oration,  or  address,  delivered  in  a  public  as- 
sembly. Panegyric  is  a  liigh  commendation  bestowed 
on  any  person  whom  the  speaker  is  disposed  to  ap- 


plaud ;  and  it  may  he  a  well-merited  eulogy,  oi  mere 
flattery. 

5N-C6m'PASS  (en-kiim'p9s),  v.  a.  [From  com- 
pass.'] [j:  encompassed  ;  pp.  encompassing, 
encompassed.]  To  enclose;  to  encircle;  to 
surround  ;  to  environ ;  to  circumscribe. 

Look  how  my  ring  encompasselh  thy  finger.  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Circumscribe,  Surround. 

?N-C0M'PASS-MENT  (en-kiira'p?s-ment),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  encompassing. 

2.  Circumlocution.  "  This  encompassmcTtt  ?ind 
drift  of  question."  Shak. 

II  EJ^CORE  (ang-kar')  [ong-kor',  S.  W.  J.  E.  Ja. 
Sm.;  ing-kor',  F.  R7\,  ad.  [Fr.]  Again;  once 
more  ;  —  a  word  used  at  public  performances, 
exhibitions,  or  shows,  when  the  repetition  of 
some  part  is  called  for.  Pope. 

41®=  This  word  is  perfectly  French,  and,  as  usual, 
we  have  adopted  it  with  the  original  pronunciation. 
In  other  words  which  we  Ijave  received  from  the 
French,  where  the  nasal  vowel  has  occurred,  we  have 
substituted  an  awkward  pronunciation  in  imitation 
of  it,  which  has  at  once  shown  our  fondness  for  for- 
eign modes  of  speaking,  and  our  incapacity  of  acquir- 
ing them.  Thus,  caisson  has  been  turned  into  cassoon, 
ballon  into  balloon,  dragon  into  dragoon,  and  Chamont 
(a  character  in  the  Orpiian)  into  Shamoon ;  but  in  the 
word  before  us  this  nasal  sound  is  followed  by  c  hard, 
which  after  n  always  involves  hard  gj  and  tliis  is 
precisely  an  English  sound.     Walker. 

II  EN-CORE'  (ang-kor'),  v.  a.  [i.  ENCORED  ;  pp. 
ENCORING,  ENCORED.]  To  Call  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  some  performance,  as  a  song.  Whitehead. 

?N-COUN'T^R,  n.  [L.  contra,  against;  It,  in- 
contro  ;  Sp.  encuentro  ;  Fr.  encontre.'] 

1.  Act  of  meeting  front  to  front;  —  particu- 
larly a  sudden  or  accidental  meeting. 

To  shun  the  encounter  of  the  vulgar  crowd.  Pope. 

2.  A  contest ;  a  conflict ;  a  battle ;  an  attack ; 
a  combat ;  an  assault;  an  onset;  a  skirmish; 
—  particularly  a  sudden  fight  between  single 
combatants  or  a  small  number  of  men. 

Let  'a  leave  thia  keen  encounter  of  our  wits.  Shak. 

Two  black  clouds 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  eignsd  blow, 
To  join  their  dark  encounter'  iu  mid  air.  Milton. 

Syn. — See  Attack. 

?N-C6UN'T5:r,  v.  a.  [It.  incontrare  ;  Sp.  encon- 
trar\  Fr.  rencontreri\    [z.  encountered  ;   pp. 

ENCOUNTERING,  ENCOUNTERED.] 

1.  To  meet  front  to  front ;  to  meet  by  accident. 

I  am  most  fortunate  thus  to  encounter  you.  S7iak. 

2.  To  ineet,  as  something  unwelcome,  with- 
out flinching  ;  to  face  ;  to  front. 

If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride.  Sha^. 

3.  To  meet  in  a  hostile  manner;  to  attack; 
to  engage  with ;  to  contend  against. 

Putting  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  they  encountered 
their  enemies.  Knolles. 

4.  To  meet  with  reciprocal  kindness. 

See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts'  thanks.    Shak. 

5.  t  To  oppose  ;  to  be  counter  to. 

Jurors  are  not  bound  to  believe  two  witnesses,  if  the  prob- 
ability of  the  fact  does  reasonably  encounter  them.  Jiale. 

]g;N-COUN'T?R,  V.  n.     1.  To  meet  face  to  face ; 

to  meet  suddenly  or  by  chance.  Johnson. 

2.  To  engage  in  conflict ;  to  contend ;  to  fight. 

Encounter  so, 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men.  Shak\ 

5N-COUN'T5R-:5R,  n.  1.  One  who  encounters  ; 
an  antagonist ;  an  opponent ;  an  enemy. 

The  doctrines  of  the  reformation  have  kept  the  field  against 
all  encouiiterers.  Atterbuiij. 

2.  One  that  loves  to  accost  others. 

O.  tlicse  encounterersy  so  gilt  of  tongue, 

They  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes.  SliaJc. 

ipN-COtjR'A^E  (en-kur'^ij),  v.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and 
cor,  the  heart;  It.  incoraggiare ;  Sp.  cncorajar; 
Fr.  encourager.']  \i.  encouragRd  ;  pp.  encour- 
aging, ENCOURAGED.] 

1.  To  give  courage  or  confidence  to  ;  to  em- 
bolden;  to  inspirit;  to  animate;  to  incite;  to 
stimulate  ;  to  instigate  ;  to  cheer  ;  to  foster. 

2.  To  support ;  to  countenance  ;  to  cherish  , 
as,  **To  eHcoi^ra^re manufactures  or  commerce." 

Syn.  —  See  Animate. 
^N-COUR'AgJE-MENT   (en-kiir'9.j-m6nt),    n.       [It, 
incoraqgimento  ;  Fr.  encoitragement.'] 

1.  The  act  of  encouraging ;  instigation. 

2.  That  which  encourages;  incentive  ;  incite- 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,   NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RULE.  —  9,  ^,  9,  g,  soft;   jC,  F-,  c,  g,  hard;   ?  as  z;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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ment.   "  The  encouragement  of  virtue,  the  com- 
fort of  adversity."  Golding. 
3.  Countenance  ;  support.  "  All  generous  en- 
courageniQnt  of  arts."  Otway. 

$N-C0fJR'Ap-5R,  n.  One  who  encourages.  "  Bn- 
couragers  of  noble  actions."  Bwt07i, 

5N-C0UR'A^-iNG,  p.  a.      Affording  encourage- 
ment ;  favoring ;  as,  "  Encouraging  words." 

JN-COCfR'A^r-iNG-LY,  ad.     In- an  encouraging 
manner ;  with  encouragement. 

]pN-CRA'DLE,  V.  a.     To  lay  in  a  cradle.    Spenser. 

KN-CREASE',  V.  a.  &  re.    See  Increase.      Todd. 


t  eN-CRiM'§ONED   (en-krim'znd), 
crimson  color. 


Having  a 

Shak. 


Relating  to  encrinites.  Clarice. 

',.    Containing  the  remains  of 
Clarke. 


eN-CEi'NAL,  I 
5N-CRI'N!C,    )  "■ 

¥N-CRlN'!-TAL,  (. 
encrinites. 

EN'CRI-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  rr,  in,  and  Kfii- 
voK,  a  lily.]  (Pal.')  A  fossil  animal ; 
a  species  of  star-fish  having  a  radiat- 
ed, lily-shaped  disk,  supported  on  a 
cylindrical,  jointed  stem  ;  —  some- 
times called  stone-lily.        Buckland, 

jgO^  The  perforated  joints  of  the  steiris    Encrinite. 
are  found  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  are  called  St.  CuthberVs  beads.  Baird. 

EN-CRJ-NIT'IC,  I  a.  Relating  to  encrinites  ; 
fiN-CRI-NIT'I-CAL,  )  encrinital.  Ksnig. 

EJV'  CRI-J\r&S,  n. ;  pi.  ENCRiNi.    {Pal.)  A  genus 

of  crinoidal  star-fishes  ;  encrinite.  Pictet. 

1 5N-CRiSPED',   a.     Formed  in   curls  ;    curled ; 

crisped.     "  Hairs  encrisped."  Skelton. 

JPN-CROACH'  (en-kroch'),  V.  n.  [Fr.  accrocher; 
croc,  a  hook.]  [i. encroached; /pp. encroach- 
ing, encroached.]  To  make  invasion,  as  up- 
on the  rights  of  others ;  to  advance  by  stealth  ; 
to  make  inroad ;  to  trespass  by  passing  the 
proper  bounds ;  to  infringe ;  —  with  ore  or  upon 
before  an  object. 

He  eitcroarfieth  upon  the  right  and  liberty  of  those  with 
whom  he  meddleth.  Barrow. 

Tlie  encroacJnng  ill  you  early  should  oppose; 

Fhittered,  'tis  worse,  and  by  indulgence  grows.  Dryden. 

t?N-CROACH',  n.     Encroachment.  South. 

5N-CR0ACH'JER,  re.  One  who  encroaches.  "  An 
encroacher  upon  the  public  liberty."  Dr.  Spenser. 

f  N-CROACH'ING-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  encroach- 
ment. '  Bailey. 

$N-CROACH'M5NT,  re.  Act  of  encroaching ;  an 
unlawful  intrusion  ;  invasion  ;  inroad. 

This  left  no  room  for  controversy  about  the  title,  nor  for 
encroachment  on  the  right  of  others.  Locke. 


See  Incrust. 


Todd. 


5N-CRUST',  V.  a. 

^N-CtJM'B^R,  V.  a.  [It.  ingombrare ;  Fr.  encom- 
brer.]     [i.   encumbered  ;  pp.  encumbering, 

ENCUMBERED.] 

1.  To  oppress  with  a  burden,  so  as  to  render 
motion  difficult ;  to  overload ;  to  clog ;  to  im- 
pede ;  to  hinder ;  to  obstruct. 

Knowledge,  a  rude,  unprofitable  mass. 

The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 

Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place. 

Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich.        Coivper. 

2.  To  entangle ;  to  perplex  ;  to  embarrass  ; 
to  complicate  ;  as,  "  The  subject  is  encumbered 
with  difficulties." 

3.  To  involve  in  obligations  or  liabilities  ;  as, 
"  The  estate  is  encumbered  with  debts." 

:pN-CUM'BRANCE,  re.  1.  That  which  encumbers; 
burden ;  clog  ;  load ;  impediment. 

Dead  Umbs  are  an  encumbrance  to  the  body.       Addison. 
2.  Liabilities   resting    upon    an   estate ;    as, 
"  The  property  is  without  encumbrance." 

^N-CCM'BRAN-CJR,  re.  One  who  has  a  legal  claim 
upon  an  estate  ;  one  who  mortgages.       Clarke. 

jpN-CYC'LI-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  lyidiKhos  ;  fV,  ill,  and 
kIjkXos,  a. circle ;  L.  encyclios ;  It.  §  Sp.  enciclico ; 
Fr.  enci/clique.]  Circular ;  sent  round  through 
a  large  region ;  as,  "An  erecycKcanetter."  [r.] 

Bp.  Taylor. 

5N-CY-CLO-PiE'DI-A,  re.  [Gr.  lyicvKXoitniliela  ;  iv, 
in,  kvkXo!,  a  circle,  and  iraiSiia,  instruction;  It. 
&  Sp.  enciclopedia ;  Fr.  encyclopedie.']  A  com- 
plete circle  of  the  sciences,  or  general  system  of 


knowledge  arranged  alphabetically  ;  a  dictiona- 
ry of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature ;  a  cyclo- 
piedia;  —  written  also  encyclopedia.  "In  this 
encyclopmdia  and  round  of  knowledge."  Browne. 
Syn.  —  See  Dictionary. 
^N-CY-CLO-PiE'DY,  n.  An  encyclopEcdia ;  — 
written  also  ency'clopedy.    [r.]   '  Glanville. 

Same   as  Ency- 
Ec.  Rev. 


?N-CY-CLO-P?-Di'A-CAL, 

CLOPEDIOAL. 


?N-CY-CLp-PE'D!-AN,  a.  Relating  to  an  ency- 
clopaedia ;  embracing  the  whole  round  of  learn- 
ing ;  encyclopedical.  Burton. 

?N-CY-CLO-PED'IC,         )  „.     p.  ^.  Sp.  enciclo- 

JPN-CY-CLO-PED'J-CAL,  '  pedico ;  Fr.  encycloiJe- 

dique.]     kelating  to  an  encyclopiedia.    Hallam. 

5N-CY-CLp-PE'DI§M,  re.  The  labor  of  writing  or 
making  encyclopsedias.  Ec.  Rev. 

EN-CY-CLO-PE'DIST,  re.  One  who  compiles,  or 
assists  in  compiling,  an  encyclopaidia.    Hutton. 

jgN-CYST'^ D,  a.  [Gr.  h,  in,  and  Kucns,  a  bag,  a 
bladder.]  Enclosed  in  a  vesicle,  bag,  or  cyst, 
as  a  tumor.  Dunglison. 

END,  «.  [A.  S.,  Dan.,  iS;  Ger.  ende ;  Dut.  eind ; 
Sw.  ande."] 

1.  The  extremity  of  that  which  has  more 
length  than  breadth  ;  as,  "  The  end  of  a  rod." 

2.  Ultimate  period ;  cessation ;  close  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  time,  or  to  what  is  done  in  time. 

Behold,  the  day  groweth  to  an  end.       Judges  six.  9. 
There  is  no  end  of  all  his  labor.  EccUs.  iv.  8. 

3.  Conclusion ;  completion ;  close ;  as,  "  The 
end  of  a  discourse." 

4.  Limit ;  termination  ;  bound. 

There  is  none  end  of  the  store.  Ndhum  ii.  9. 

5.  The  point  beyond  which  no  progression 
can  be  made ;  the  point  at  which  progress  ceases. 
They  stagger  to  and  fro,  and  are  at  their  wit's  end.  Ps.  cvii.  27. 

6.  Final  state  or  condition. 
Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end 

of  that  man  is  peace.  Ps,  xxxvii.  37. 

7.  Close  of  life  ;  decease  ;  death. 
Unblamed  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end.        Pope. 

8.  Cause  of  death,     [r.] 

And  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end.  Shak. 

9.  Final  issue,  consequence,  event,  or  result. 

O  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  comel  Shak. 

10.  Afragment;  ascrap  ;  as,  "Odds and entZs." 

Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends  stolen  forth  of  Holy  Writ.        Shak. 

11.  Purpose  ;  aim ;  object ;  design. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's.  Shak. 

All  end,  upright;  erect;  —  corrupted  from  on  end. 

Ends  of  the  earth,  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth. 
"  He  causeth  the  vapors  to  ascend  from  tlic  ends  of  the 
earth."  Ps.  cxxxv.  7.^  The  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
motest parts  of  tlie  earth.  "  The  ends  of  the  earth 
were  afraid."    Isa.  xli.  5. 

END,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  (Indian;  Dut.  cindigen;  Dan. 
ende.']    [i.  ended  ;  pp.  ending,  ended.] 

1.  To  terminate  ;  to  conclude ;  to  close  ;  to 
complete  ;  to  finish. 

The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended.      Jer.  viii.  20. 

2.  To  destroy  ;  to  put  to  death  ;  to  kill. 

Instead  of  thee.  King  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him.  Sliak. 

END,  V.  re.  1.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  be  finished ; 
to  conclude.     "  All's  well  that  ends  well."  Shak. 

2.  To  have  a  bound ;  to  terminate. 

His  starry  helm  unbuckled  showed  him  prime  ' 

In  manhood  where  youth  ended.  Milton. 

3.  To  cease  to  exist ;  to  fail. 

His  sovereignty  must  have  ended  with  him .  iocite. 

4.  To  conclude  discourse;  to  desist  from 
speaking.     "  The  angel  ended."  Milton. 

t  END'— All,  n.     Complete  termination.      Shak. 

ipN-DAM'A(?E,  V.  a.  [Fr.  endommager.]  To 
harm ;  to  damage,     [r.]  Spenser. 

t  EN-DAm' A(JE-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  injured ; 
capable  of  being  damaged.  Huloet. 

t¥N-DAM'A5JE-MENT,  re.    Damage  ;  loss.  Shak. 

t  {;N-dAm'A9-ING,  ».     Injury  ;  damage.  Milton. 

5N-DAN'P5R,  V.  a.  [From  danger.']  [i.  endan- 
gered ;  pp.  endangering,  endangered.] 


1.  To  expose  to  danger  ;  to  put  to  hazard ;  to 
to  bring  into  peril. 

Every  one  hath  a  natural  dread  of  every  thing  that  can 
endanger  his  happiness.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  incur  the  danger  of;  to  hazard,    [u,] 
He  that  turncth  the  humors  back  endangereth  ulcers.  Bacon. 

t  ¥N-DAN'9(;r-MENT,  re.  Hazard ;  peril.  Spenser. 

1 5N-DARK',  V.  a.    To  darken.  Daniel. 

5N-DEAR',  V.  a.  [From  dear.]  [i.  endeared  ; 
pp.  endearing,  endeared.] 

1.  To  make  dear  ;  to  make  beloved';  to  attach 
to  one's  self ;  to  bind  by  ties  of  affection. 

I  sought  by  all  means,  therefore, 
How  to  endear  and  hold  thee  to  me  firmest.        Milton. 

2.  t  To  raise  the  price  of.  King  James. 

?N-DEAR'$D-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  en- 
deared or  beloved ;  endearment.  More. 

PN-DEAR'ING,  p.  a.  Causing  endearment ;  ten- 
der ;  affectionate.  "Endearing  smiles."  Milton. 

jgN-DEAR'MJjINT,  re.      1.    That  which  endears; 
dalliance  ;  cause  of  love  ;  ground  of  affection. 
Her  first  endearments  twining  round  the  sou] 
With  aU  the  witchorafl  of  insnaring  love.       Thcnison. 

2.  The  state  of  being  endeared  or  beloved ; 
affection ;  love  ;  endearedness. 

When  a  man  shaU  have  done  aU  to  create  endearment  be- 
tween them.  South, 

$N-DEAV'OR  (en-dev'gr),  n.  [Fr.  en,  in,  and  de- 
voir, duty.]  Labor  directed  to  some  end;  an 
effort ;  an  attempt ;  exertion ;  aim. 

Thy  works,  and  alms,  and  all  thy  good  endeavor.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Endeavor  is  labor  directed  to  some  specific 
end  ;  e^irrt  is  a  laborious  endeavor  or  sudden  exertioit 
of  strength.  When  a  person  would  accomplisli  a  de- 
sign, he  uses  his  endeavors  ;  and  if  he  meets  with  un- 
expected obstacles,  he  maltes  llis  utmost  effort  to  sur- 
mount them.  —  See  Attempt. 

5N-d£av'0R,  v.  re.  [i.  endeavored  ;  pp.  en- 
deavoring, ENDEAVORED.]  To  labor  to  a  cer- 
tain purpose  ;  to  make  an  effort,  attempt,  or 
essay ;  to  try ;  to  strive  ;  to  aim. 

And  those  were  praised  who  but  endeavored  weU.    Pope. 

JgN-DEAV'OR,  V.  a.  To  strive  after;  to  make  an 
effort  for ;  to  attempt ;  to  essay. 

Men  who  attend  the  altar,  and  should  most 
Endeavor  peace.  MiXton. 

It  seems  rational  to  hope  that  minds  qualified  for  great  at- 
tainments should  first  endeavor  their  own  benefit.    Johnson. 

^N-DEAV'pR-JR  (en-d6v'or-er),  n.  One  who  en- 
deavors.   "  An  humble  endeavorer."       Rymer. 

¥N-DEC'A-g6n,  «.  [Gr.  'ivSsKa,  eleven,  and  yw-' 
via,  an  angle.}  A  plane  geometrical  figure, 
bounded  by  eleven  sides  ;  undecagon.  Johnson. 

fiN-D^-CA^l'Y-NOtfS,  a.  [Gr.  'ivicKo,  eleven,  and 
yvvfi,  a  female.]  {Bot^  Having  eleven  pistils,  or 
female  organs  of  fructification.  Craig. 

EN-DP-CA-PHYL'LOiJS,  or  EN-Df-CAPH'YL- 
LOOS  (131),  a.  [Gr.  iviiKa,  eleven,  and  ijiiikXo'ti,  a 
leaf.]  (Bot.)  Having  a  leaf  composed  of  eleven 
leaflets.  Craig. 

^N-DEIC'TIO,  a.  [Gr.  IvSiiktikSs,  indicative  ;  Iv- 
diiKWiii,  to  point  out.]  Pointing  out ;  showing ; 
exhibiting.  Smart. 

EJ\r-DEiX'IS,n.  [Gi.  evlii^is.]  (Jlfed.)  An  indi- 
cation or  manifestation  afforded  by  a  disease 
itself  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  its  re- 
moval. Dunglison. 

eN-DEL'Ll-ON-ITE,  re.  (Min.)  The  triple  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony,  lead,  and  copper,  found  in 
the  mine  Huel  Boys,  in  the  parish  of  Endellion, 
Cornwall.  Brande. 

^N-DE'MJ-AL,  a.  [Gr.  irii^fiios.]  Endemic.  "  £re- 
demial  and  local  infirmities.'      [r.]  Bxiy. 

5N-DEM'IC,  I  a.  [Gr.  ivhfiyaos ;  iv,  in,  and 
^N-DEJM'I-CAL,  '  STj/ios,  a  district,  or  the  people 
of  a  district;  It.  §  Sp.  endemico;  Fr.  ende- 
mique.]  Peculiar  to  a  country ;  —  applied  espe- 
cially to  diseases  which  are  peculiar  to  a  country, 
and  which  seem  to  arise  from  local  causes ; 
native.  Dunglison. 

5N-DEM'1C,  re.     An  endemic  disease.  MeCulloch. 

$N-DEM'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  endemical  man- 
ner. '  Craig. 

BN-DEN-I-ZA'TION,  re.  [See  Denizen.]  The 
act  of  naturalizing.     [r.J  Gent.  Mag. 
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ENDENIZE 

t  EN-DEN'JZE,  V.  a.    To  naturalize.        Camden. 

t  5N-DBN'J-ZEN  (en-d6n'?-zn),  V.  a.  To  make 
free  ;  to  naturalize.  B.  Jonson. 

END'JR,  n.    One  who  ends  ;  a  finislier.  Wickliffe. 

£N-Df,R-MAT'IC,  n.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  and  ii^\ia,  the 
skin.]     {Med.)   An  endermio.  Ogilvie. 

EN-DER'M|C,  n.  A  method  of  using  medicines 
by  rubbing  them  into  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

t;N-DlCT'  (en-dit'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  endicter.']  To  accuse 
or  charge  with  crime.  —  See  Indict.  Gay. 

^;N-DIC'T'M5NT  (en-dit'ra?nt),  n.  The  act  of  in- 
dicting.—  See  Indictment.  Cornell. 

END'lNG,  n.     [A.  S.  endung.'] 

1.  Conclusion  ;  termination  ;   cessation. 

2.  (Gram.)  Final  syllable  or  letter. 

6nD'-IR0N§  (i'urnz),  n.  pi.     Andirons.      Weale. 

JN-DITE',  V.  a.    To  compose ;  to  indite.    Waller. 

j^N-DIT'JpR,  76.     A  composer ;  an  inditer.  Milton. 

fiN'DJVE,  n.  ["  Derived  from  the  Arabic  name 
hendibeh."  Loudon.  —  \i.  e-ndlvia ',  Sp.  endibia; 
Fr.  endive."]  A  plant  used  as  a  winter  salad  ; 
Cichorium  endivia.  Loudon. 

END'LESS,  a.     [A.  S.  endeleas.] 

1.  Having  no  end ;  infinite  in  length  or  ex- 
tent ;  interminable.  Tillotson. 

2.  Infinite  in  duration  ;  everlasting  ;  eternal ; 
perpetual.  "  Endless  bliss."  Spenser.  "  End- 
less life."     Heb.  vii.  16. 

Endless  screw,  a  piece  of  mechanism  formed  by 
combining  tile  screw  with  a  cog-wheel,  or  by  making 
a  screw  act  on  the  tlireads  of  a  female  screw  sunk  in 
the  edge  of  the  wheel.  Brande, 

EN&'LgSS-LY,  ad.    'WithDut  end  ;  incessantly. 

fiND'LipSS-NESS,  ■«.  The  quality  of  being  end- 
less. Donne. 

t  END'l6ng,  ad.  [A.  S.  andlang,  in  length, 
along.]     In  a  straight  line.  Dryden. 

t  END'MOST,  a.  [A.  S.  endema:st.']  Remotest ; 
at  the  farther  end.  Bailey. 

EN'DO-CARP,  n.  [Gr.  Mov,  within,  and  Kapnds, 
fruit.]  {Bot.)  The  inner  coat  of  the  pericarp, 
membranous  in  some  cases,  but  in  others  hard 
and  bony,  as  in  stone-fruits.  Henslow. 

EN'DO-jCHROME,  n.  [Gr.  eniov,  within,  and  ;^pS- 
ftaj  color,]  {Bot.)  The  coloring  matter  of  algee 
and  the  like.  Gray. 

5N-D6c'TRJ-NATE,t>.  a.    See  Indoctrinate. 

|;N-D6c'TR!NE,  v.  «..    To  indoctrinate.     Donne. 

EN'DO-^fiN,  n.  [Gr.  ev?iov^  within,  and  yeivofiai, 
to  be  produced.]  {Bot.)  One  of  a  primary  class 
of  plants  with  stems  said  to  increase  in  diameter 
by  addition  to  its  inside  or  centre,  as  the  palm- 
tree.  Gray. 

5N-D0(?'?-NITE,  n.  {Geol.)  A  fossil  palm-like 
tree.  Smart. 

SN-Dt5(?'E-NOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Relating  to  endo- 
gens ;  having  the  nature  of  endogens.  Gray. 

£N-DO-PHtL'LOyS,or?N-DOPH'yL-LOUS(131), 
a.  [Gr.  hiov,  within,  and  ipiilXov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.) 
Enclosed  within  a  sheath,  as  the  young  leaves  of 
monocotyledonous  plants.  Brande. 

EN-DQ-PLEU'RA,  n.  [Gr.  hiov,  within,  and  irAfupd, 
the  side.]  {Bot.)  The  internal  integument  of 
a  seed.  Brande. 

E^r-DQ-RHI'ZA,  n.  [Gr.  Iviov,  within,  and  ]>i^a, 
a  root.]  {Bot.)  The  embryo  of  an  endogenous 
plant,  in  which  the  radicle  has  to  rupture  the 
integument  at  the  base  of  the  seed  before  enter- 
ing the  earth.  Craig. 

£N-DO-Rni'ZAL,  u.    {Bot.)  Endorhizous.  Clarke. 

ftN-DO-RHI'ZOyS,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  the  mode 
of  germination  in  endogens.  Henslow. 

fiN-DOR-SA'TION,  n.  Indorsement,  [b.]  Qu.  Rev. 

5N-D0RSE',  V.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  dorsum,  the 
back  ;  It.  indossare ;  Old  Fr.  e^idosser.\  \i.  en- 
dorsed ;  pp.  ENDORSING,  ENDORSED.] 

1.  To   cover  on   the  back;   to  put  upon  the 
back  of;  to  burden;  to  load,     [r.] 

Choriots,  or  elcphnnts  endorsed  with  towers 

Of  archers.  Miltom. 
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2.  To  write  on  the  back  of;  to  superscribe ; 
to  ass^n  by  writing  on  the  back  ;  to  indorse  ; 
as,  "  To  endorse  a  note  or  a  bill  of  exchange." 

iS^' Endorse  and  its  derivations  are  written  indis- 
criminately endorse^  endorsementj  endorser,  and  in- 
dorse, indorsement,  indorser.  The  principal  Englisii 
Dictionaries  contain  both  forms,  and  in  some  of  ttiem 
the  preference  is  given  to  one  form,  and  in  some,  to  the 
other  J  and  both  foims  are  well  authorized  by  good 
use.  Ricliardson  says  :  "  More  commonly  written 
ewrforsc."  —  See  Indorse. 

^N-DORSE'MjpNT,  ii.  Superscription;  indorse- 
ment.—  See  Indorsement.  Tatler. 

pN-DOR'SlJR,  n.  One  who  endorses;  indorser. — 
See  Indorser.  Chambers. 

EN-DO-SiPH'O-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  tvhov,  within,  and 
a'upuiv,  a  tube.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  extinct  ce- 
phalopods,  with  chambered,  convolute,  discoidal 
shells.  Brande. 

EN-DOS-MOM'g-TJpR,  n.  [Eng.  endosmose  and 
Gr.  fiirpovy  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  of  the  endosmosmic  action, 
or  the  rapidity  with  which  one  or  other  of  two 
fluids  of  different  densities  will  pass  into  each 
other.  Brande, 

EN-DOS-MOSE',  )  ^.  [Qr.  h6ov,  within,  and  wtr- 
£N-D0S-M0'SIS,  >  //tfff,  impulsion.]  {C/ie?n.)  That 
property  of  membranous  tissue  or  unslazed 
earthenware  by  which  fluids  of  unequal  densi- 
ties, when  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  are  en- 
abled to  pass  through  and  intermix ;  —  opposed 
to  exosmose.  —  See  Osmose.  Henslow. 

EN-DOS-MOS'MJC,   a.    Relating  to   endosmose; 

osmotic.  Craig. 

EN-D0S-m5t'|C,  a.    Endosmosmic.        Graham. 

EN'DO-SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  h^ov,  within,  and  anipua, 
a  seed.]  {Bot.)  The  albumen  of  seeds,  which  is 
formed  under  their  inner  coating;  perisperm. 
It  is  sometimes  absent.  Henslow. 

EN-DO-SPERM'IC,  a.  {Bot.)  Relating  to  endo- 
sperm ;  —  noting  an  embryo  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  an  endosperm.  ■  Ogilvie. 

fjpN-DOss',  V.  a.  [Fy.  endosser."]  To  engrave  ; 
to  carve  ;  to  cut ;  to  mark  by  incisions. 

Her  name  iu  every  tree  I  will  endoss.  Spenser. 

EN'Dp-STOME,  n.  [Gr.  evdov,  within,  and  (rrtf^a, 
a  mouth.]  {Bot.)  The  perforation  in  the  inner 
coat  of  the  ovule,  or  the  innermost  of  the  per- 
forations, which  together  make  up  the  fora- 
men. Henslow, 

?N-D6W',  v.  a.  [L.  doto  ;  dos,  dower ;  Old  Fr. 
endoueri  Fr.  doner.']  [i.  endowed;  pp.  en- 
dowing, ENDOWED.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  portion  or  dower. 

He  shall  endow  her  to  be  hia  wife.       Exod.  xxii.  16. 

2.  To  supply  with  pecuniary  means  by  a  per- 
manent fund  ;  as,  *'  To  endoxo  a  college." 

3.  To  enrich  with  any  excellence,  gift,  or 
faculty ;  to  endue  ;  to  invest. 

More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endowed  with  all  their  gifts.  Milton. 

:S:N-D6Wed'  (en-dbud'),  p.  a.  Provided  with  en- 
dowment ;  furnished  with  a  portion. 

?N-D0^V'5R  (en-dbu'er),  n.     One  who  endows. 

t  JPN-DOW^R,  V.  a.  To  enrich  with  a  dower  ;  to 
bestow  a  dower  upon  ;  to  endow.      Waterhouse. 

^N-DoWm^NT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  endowing  or 
furnishing  with  a  dower  ;  a  dower.  Coioell. 

2.  Property  or  pecuniary  means  bestowed  as  a 
permanent  fund ;  as,  *'  The  endowments  of  a 
college,  a  hospital,  or  a  library." 

3,  Any  quality  with  which  one  is  endowed ; 
gift  of  nature ;  talent ;  faculty. 

By  a  desire  of  fame,  great  endowmenls  are  not  suffered  to 
lie  idle  and  useless  to  the  public.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Gift. 

t  ?N-DRUD5tE',  V.  a.  To  make  a  slave  or  drudge 
of;  to  enslave.  Bp.  Hall. 

:5;N-DUE',  v.  a.  [L.  induo ;  Fr.  enduire.]  [i.  en- 
dued ;  pp.  enduing,  endued.] 

1.  To  supply;  to  invest;  to  clothe;  to  indue. 

JSndued  with  royal  virtues  as  thou  art.  Milton. 

2.  To  bestow  a  dower  upon;  to  endow;  to 
portion ;  to  indue. 

God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry.     Gen.  xxx.  20. 

t  jpN-DUE'MENT,  vt.     Act  of  enduing.     Barrozc. 
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5N.DUR'A-BLE,  a.  [Old  Fr.  endurable.]  That 
may  be  endured ;  tolerable.  Cotgrave. 

JjlN-DUR'ANCE,  n.  1.  The  state  of  enduring  or 
suffering;  sufferance;  patience;  fortitude. 

Their  fortitude  was  raoat  admirable  in  their  patience  and 
endurance  of  all  evils  of  paiu  and  of  death.  Tenijjle. 

2.  Continuance  ;  lastingness  ;  duration. 

Some  of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquity,  others  of  less 
endurance.  Spenser. 

Syn.  — See  Patience. 

f.N-DURE',  V.  a.  [L.  duro  ;  dunis,  hard;  Sp.  mi- 
durar ;  Fr.  endurer.]  \i,  endured  ;  pp.  en- 
during, endured.] 

1.  To  sustain  or  support  without  injury ;  to 
bear  ;  —  applied  to  things. 

Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure 

As  miglit  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure.   Dryden. 

2.  To  bear  with  patience  or  fortitude  ;  to  suf- 
fer without  complaint ;  to  submit  to. 

So  dear  I  love  him,  that  with  him  all  deaths 

I  could  endure.  Milton. 

3.  To  undergo;  to  suffer;  to  experience. 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 

The  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  1    GoldsmitJt. 

4.  To  continue  in.  "  The  deer  endureth  the 
womb  but  eight  mouths.*'  Browne. 

Syn.  —  See  Bear. 

^N-DURE',  v.  71.  1.  To  be  permanent;  to  last; 
to  remain  ;  to  continue  ;  to  abide. 

For  Ills  mercies  aye  endure. 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure.  Milton. 

2.  To  brook  ;  to  bear ;  to  suffer. 

How  can  1  endure  to  see  the  destructicn  of  my  kindred? 

Esth.  viii.  6. 

;pN-DUR'5R,  n.     1-  One  who  endures  ;  a  sufferer. 
2,  He  who,  or  that  which,  continues. 

^N-DUR'ING,  a.  That  endures ;  lasting  ;  perma- 
nent.   *'  An  endu7'ing  substance."  Home. 

^N-DUR'ING,  n.  The  act,  or  the  state,  of  endur- 
ing or  suffering ;  endurance.  "  His  patient  (?7i- 
during  of  extreme  cold  and  heat."        Holland. 

^N-DUR'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  enduring 
or  lasting  ;  lastingness.  Dublin  Rev. 

Snd'WAY^,  ad.    Same  as  Endwise.      Smollett. 

END'WI§E,  ad.  Erectly  ;  uprightly  ;  on  end.  Ray. 

tEN'5-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  eneco,  enecatus.]  To 
kill ;  to  destroy.  Harvey. 

e-NB'ID,  or  t'NI^AD  [e-ne'jd,  K.  Sm.  Ash ;  E'ne-Td, 
Wb,  P.  Cyc.  Brande]^  n.  The  Latin  epic  poem 
written  by  Virgil,  of  which  ^iieas  is  the  hero  ; 
—  written  also  ^neid.  Addison. 

EN'?-MA,  n.  [Gr.  Ivtyta  ;  hlrjfii,  to  inject.]  {Med.) 
An  injection ;  a  clyster ;  a  lavement.     Brande. 

EN'^-MY,  n.  [L.  inimictts  ;  in,  priv.,  and  amicus, 
a  friend ;  It.  inimico ;  Sp.  enemigo  ;  Fr.  ennemi.] 

1.  One  hostile  to  another ;  a  foe  ;  an  adver- 
sary :  —  an  opponent ;  an  antagonist ;  —  applied 
to  an  individual  or  to  a  nation. 

I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies.  3fatt.  v.  44. 

The  enemy  thinks  of  raising  threescore  thousand  men, 

Addison. 

2.  One  who  dislikes  any  subject  or  cause. 
"  An  enemy  to  truth  and  knowledge."       Locke. 

3.  {Mil.)  A  hostile  army  or  force.    Campbell* 

4.  {Theol.)  The  common  adversary ;  the  devil. 

Defend  us  from  the  danger  of  the  enemy.        Com.  Prayer. 

S^=-ln  military  phraseology,  enemy  is  used  in  the 
singular  number  for  hostile  forces,  though  not  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  collective  noun,  being  joined  with 
a  verb  in  the  singular,  and  its  corresponding  pronoun 
being  singular  and  masculine.  "We  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  he  is  ours."     Ocn.  Taylor. 

It  is  probable  that  the  enemy  will  make  his  attack  in  two 
principal  corps.  WelUngton^s  Despatches. 

Syn.  —  Enemy  aud /oe  are  terms  that  imply  per- 
sonal hostility.  A  nation,  an  army,  or  an  individual, 
engaged  in  carrying  on  war,  is  an  enemy  to  the  oppo- 
site party.  A  foe  is  one  who  is  actively  hostile.  An 
adversary  is  one  who  is  placed  in  the  position  of  an 
enemy  in  war  or  in  some  other  contest.  Persons  pit- 
ted against  each  other  in  an  argument  or  other  con- 
test are  opponents  ;  those  wlio  struggle  against  each 
other  are  antagonists.  A  public  or  private  enemy ;  a 
deadly  foe  ;  an  open  adversary ;  an  opponent  in  a  de- 
bate ;  an  antagonist  in  a  contest. 


EN-^R-^ET'IC, 
EN-^R-^ET'l-CAL, 

1.  Manifesting  energy  ;  active  ;  vigorous  ;  as, 
"  He  is  very  energetic  in  what  he  undertakes." 


I  a.     [Gr.  £V£pyT)TiK6g,  active  ; 
,  )  It.  ^  Sp.  energico.] 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  — 9,  <^,  ^,  |,  soft;   jC,  G,  £,  g,  hard;    ^  as  ■/. ;   1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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2.  Efficacious  ;  powerful  in  effect ;  effectual ; 
effective.  "Unless  the  same  force  be  made 
energetical  and  operative."  Bp.  Taylor. 

EN-5R-(?-ET'!-C.\L-LY,  ad.  In  an  energetic  man- 
ner; vigorously.  Potter. 

fiN-^R-gtET'J-CAL-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being 
energetic ;  activity  ;  vigor.  Scott. 

^-NER'^JC,  a.  Powerful  in  effect ;  energetic,  [r.] 
Arise,  as  in  tliat  elder  time, 
"Warm,  energic,  chaste,  sublime.  Collins. 

EN'^R-^IZE,  !).  a.     [Fr.  energiser.  —  See  Enek- 

GY.]  H.  ENERGIZED  ;  pp.  ENERGIZING,  ENER- 
GIZED.] To  give  energy  to  ;  to  excite  to  action. 
"  Certain  energizing  substances."  Harris. 
"  Ecstasies  of  energizing  love."    Bp.  Horsley. 

EN'(;E-5rIZ-5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  ener- 
gizes. 

Two  substantives,  an  eneryizer  which  is  active,  and  a  sub- 
ject which  is  passive.  Harri.t. 

ISn-^R-GU'MPN,  n.  One  acted  upon  or  possessed 
by  the  devil ;  a  demoniac.  Smart. 

EN'  gR-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  hsfyda ;  Iv,  in,  and  tpyov, 
work  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  energia ;  Fr.  energie.'] 

1.  Power  to  operate  ;  inherent  power  ;  faculty. 

They  are  not  effe'ctive  of  any  thing,  but  arc  enerf/i't.^ 
merely.  Bacon. 

2.  Force  ;  vigor  ;  efficacy  ;  power  in  action. 
Inspiring  God!  who,  boundless  spirit  all 

And  unremitting  cncfyi/,  pervades. 

Adjusts,  sustains,  and  agitates  the  whole.      Thomson. 

3.  Strength  of  expression ;  spirit ;  life  ;  an- 
imation ;  as,  "  A  style  full  of  energy." 

Syn.  — See  Strength. 

5-NER'VATE  [e-ner'vat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.J,  V.  a.  [L.  enervo,  enervatus,  to  take  out 
the  "nerves  or  sinews;  e,  from,  and  nervus,  a 
nerve  ;  It.  enervare  ;  Sp.  enervar ;  Fr.  Merver.'] 

\i.  ENERVATED  ipp.  ENERVATING,  ENERVATED.] 

To  deprive  of  force  or  nerve  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  en- 
feeble ;  to  unnerve  ;  to  debilitate  ;  to  paralyze. 
Sheepish  softneea  often  enervates  those  who  are  hred  like 
fondlings  at  home.  Locke. 

5-NER'VATE,  a.  Weakened  ;  deprived  of  force. 
"  Enervate  string."  •  Pope.  "  Enervate  bards." 
Warton.    "  Enervate  sires."     Churchill. 

EN-^E-VA'TION,  «.  [L.  enervatio ;  Sp.  enerva- 
cion;  Fr.  enervation!] 

1.  The  act  of  enervating  or  weakening  ;  emas- 
culation. Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  weakened  ;  effeminacy. 
"  A  sign  of  enervation  and  weakness."    Bacon. 

t  5-NERVE',  V.  a.  To  weaken  ;  to  enervate.  Milton. 

EJ\r  FAMILLB  (a.ng-a-inel').  [Fr.]  In  a  family 
way,  or  in  the  family  circle  ;  domestically. 

Deluded  mortals,  whom  the  great 

Choose  for  companions  t6te-il-tiite, 

"Who  at  their  dinner  en /ami7te 

Get  leave  to  sit  where'er  you  will.  Swift. 

^N-FAM'ISH,  r.  a.  To  kill  with  hunger;  to 
starve  ;  to  famish,     [r.] 

^N-FEE'BLE,  V.  a.      \i.  ENEEERLED  ;  pp.   ENPEE- 

BLING,  ENFEEBLED.]  To  make  feeble ;  to  weak- 
en ;  to  enervate ;  to  debilitate. 

Some  enfeeble  their  understandings  by  sordid  and  brutish 
business.  Bp.  Tajilor. 


J^N-FEE'BLE-MENT,   n. 
feeble. 
2.  Weakness  ;  feebleness. 


1.  The  act  of  making 
Ec.  Rev. 


^N-FEE'BL^R,  71.     He  who,  or  that  which,  enfee- 
bles or  weakens.  Phillips. 
5;N-FEE'BLING,p.  t*.    Making  feeble  ;  weakening. 

t  J5N-FEL'pNED  (en-fel'und),  a.  [Fr.  enfelonnir, 
to  grow  cruel.]     Fierce  ;  cruel.  Spenser. 

II  EN-FEOFF'  (en-fef)  [en-Rf ,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  I-FS. ; 
en-fef,  S.  W!  E.  Ja.  C.  Na7-es],  r.  a.  [Low  L. 
feoffo.  —  See  Fee.]  [j.  enfeoffed  ;  pp.  en- 
feoffing, ENFEOFFED.] 

1.  {Law.')  To  invest  with  a  dignity  or  posses- 
sion in  fee  ;  to  convey,  as  a  fee.  Burl-ill. 

2.  tTo  surrender;   to  give  up.     "  [He]  en- 
feoffed  himself  to  popularity."  Shak. 

II  PN-FEOFF'M^NT  (en-fSfment),  n.  [Low  L. 
feoffamemturn,J\ 

1.  (iaw.)  The  act  of  enfeoffing.      _  Joh7iso7i. 

2.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  one  is 
invested  with  a  fee.  Johnson. 


t  JN-FET'TfR,  V.  a.    To  bind  in  fetters.      Shak. 

^N-FE'V^R,  V.  71.  [Old  Fr.  enfiem-er.']  To  pro- 
duce fever.  "  JEji/etJO'Mjj  draught."  [r.]  SeTuard. 

t  gN-FIEBCE'  (en-fei-s'),  v.  a.  To  make  fierce  or 
ferocious.  Spe7iser. 

II  EN-FI-LAPE'  (en-fe-lail')  [en-fe-lad',  S.  iV.  P. 
Ja.  ;  oi)|;-fe-lad',  Sin. ;  en-fe-lad'  oc  onji-fe-lW, 
K.],  n.    [Fr.  enfiler,  to  rake  ;  l,.Jilum,  a  thread.] 

1.  (Uil.)  The  position  of  that  which  runs  in  a 

straight  line  from  end  to  end,  or  which  lies  in 

the  direction  of  a  line  ;  concatenation. 

The  trees  have  swelled  out  beyond  the  line  traced  for 
them,  and  destroyed  the  enfilade.  Swinburne. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  direct  fire  raking  the  whole  length 
of  a  fortification  or  body  of  troops.  Clarke. 

II  EN-FI-LADE',  v.  a.  {Mil.)  To  pierce  or  rake 
with  shot  in  a  right  line  ;  to  fire  at  so  as  to 
sweep  the  whole  line.  Campbell. 

5N-FILED',  a.  (Her.)  Noting  the  condition  of  a 
sword  which  is  represented  in  a  charge  as  run 
through  any  object.  Ogilvie. 

t  5N-FIRE',  V.  a.     To  fire ;  to  set  on  fire.  Spe7iser. 

t¥N-FLESH',  V.  a.  To  incorporate,  as  with  the 
flesh ;  to  embody ;  to  incarnate.  Florio. 

JgN-FOLD',  V.  a.    See  INFOLD.  Todd. 

t  ^N-FOLD'MgNT,  71.  The  act  of  infolding.  Scott. 

fN-FO'LT-ATE,  V.  a.    See  Infoliate.    Ec.  Rev. 

5N-F0RCE',  V.  a.  [Sp.  esforzar  ;  Fr.  enforcir.'] 
[i.  enforced;  pp.  enforcing,  enforced.] 

1.  To  give  vigor  or  strength  to  ;  to  animate  ; 
to  instigate  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  incite  ;  to  force. 

Fear  gave  her  wings,  and  rage  enforced  my  flight.  Spenser. 

2.  To  make  or  gain  by  force. 

The  idle  stroke  enforcing  furious  way.  Spenser. 

3.  To  impel  violently ;  to  hurl ;  to  throw. 

As  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings.  Shak. 

4.  To  urge  with  energy  ;  to  set  forth  strongly. 

I  have  taken  eare  to  enforce  loyalty  by  an  invincible  ar- 
gument. .  Swift. 

5.  To  compel ;  to  constrain  ;  to  oblige. 

Adam,  now  enforced  to  close  his  eyes. 

Sunk  down,  and  all  his  spirits  became  entranced.  Milton. 

6.  To  put  in  force ;  to  cause  to  be  applied  or 
'executed  ;  as,  "  To  enforce  a  law." 

7.  t  To  press  with  a  charge  ;  to  taunt. 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people.  SJiak. 

t  ¥N-FOECE',  V.  71.  1.  To  try  by  force.    Wicktiffe. 
2.  To  prove  ;  to  demonstrate.  Hooker. 

t  PN-FORCE',  n.  Force  ;  power  ;  strength.  "  A 
petty  enterprise  of  small  enforced  Milto7i. 

f,N-FORg'5D-Ijy,  ad.  By  violence  ;  not  by  choice  ; 
compulsorily.  Shak. 

j;N-F6RCE'M(;NT,  n.  l.  The  act  of  compelling  ; 
compulsion ;  force  offered. 

Confess  't  was  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 

You  got  it  from  Jier.  '  Sltak. 

2.  That  which  gives  force  ;  sanction. 

Rewards  and  punishments  .  .  .  established  as  the  enforce- 
ments of  his  law.  Zocke. 

3.  Motive  of  conviction  ;  urgent  evidence. 

HaTnmoTid. 

4.  The  act  of  executing  or  putting  in  force ; 
execution  ;  as,  '*  The  eiiforcemeitt  of  a  rule." 

5.  Pressing  exigence ;  emergency. 

More  than  I  have  said 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on.  Shak. 

JN-FORg'pR,  «.     One  who  enforces.    Hammond. 
5N-f6R'CI-BLE,  u,.     That  may  be  enforced. 
jpN-FOR'EST,  V.  a.     To  turn  into  forest. 

The  ameers  of  Scinde  have  enforesled  large  portions  of 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  into  hunting- 
grounds.  Ogilvje. 

t  pN-FORM',  V.  a.    To  fashion ;  to  form.    Spenser. 

t¥N-FOUL'D5EED  (en-iol'derd),  a.  [Fi.foudro- 
yer,  to  destroy  with  thunderbolts.]  Mixed  with 
lightning.    "  Enfouldered  smoke."        Spenser. 

¥N-FEAN'CHrsE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  qfranchir.  —  See 
Franchise.]  [i.  enfranchised  ;  pp.  enfran- 
chising, ENFRANCHISED.] 

1.  To  endow  with  a  franchise  ;  to  make  free  ; 
to  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman  or  citizen. 

The  English  colonies,  enfrancliised  by  special  charters, 
were  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  laws.  Davtes. 


2.  To  set  free  from  slavery ;  to  release  from 
bondage;  to  restore  to  liberty. 

Prisoners  became  slaves,  and  continued  so  unless  enfran- 
chised by  their  masters.  2'emple. 

3.  To  admit  as  native ;  to  naturalize,     [r.] 

These  words  have  been  enfranchised  amongst  us.      Watts. 

5N-FRAN'CH!fE-MENT,   ».      [Fr.    affranchisse- 
ment.l 

1.  Act  of  enfranchising ;  investiture  of  the 
privileges  of  a  freeman  or  citizen.  Cowell. 

2.  Release  from  prison  or  from  slavery.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Emancipation. 

ifN-FRAN'CHJ^-^R,  n.    One  who  enfranchises  or 
sets  at  liberty.  Sherwood. 

t  SN-FREED',  a.    Set  at  liberty.  Shak. 

t  PN-FREE'DOM,  V.  a.  To  free  ;  to  set  free.  Shak. 
t  5N-FR6'WARD,  v.  a.  To  make  froward.  Sandys. 

t  jpN-FRO'ZEN  (en-fro'zn),/>.  a.     Congealed  with 
cold ;  frozen.  Speiiser. 

5N-GAQE',  V.  a.     [It.  ingaggiare;  Fr.  engager; 
gage,  a  pledge.  —  See  Gage.]      \i.  engaged; 

pp.  ENGAGING,  ENGAGED.] 

1.  To  bind  by  contract;  to  pledge. 

I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  dear  friend.  Sliak. 

2.  To  bring  into  a  party  ;  to  enlist ;  as,  "  To 
engage  men  for  any  enterprise." 

3.  To  attach;  to  unite;  to  secure. as  an  ad- 
herent. 

Good-nature  engages  every  body  to  him.         Addison. 

4.  To  bring  over ;  to  induce  ;  to  win  ;  to  gain ; 
to  attract ;  to  draw ;  to  allure  ;  to  entertain. 

To  every  duty  he  could  minds  engage.  Waller. 

5.  To  hold  the  attention  of;  to  employ  ;  as, 
"  To  engage  one  in  conversation  or  in  business." 

6.  To  join  in  fight ;  to  encounter. 

The  army  was  engaged  before  the  cannon  was  turned. 

Clarendon. 
Syn.  —  See  Bind. 

5N-GA(^E',  V.  n.     1.  To  conflict ;  to  fight ;  to  en- 
counter ;  as,  "  To  engage  with  an  enemy." 

2.  To  embark  in  any  business  ;  to  enter  upon 
any  enterprise  ;  to  enlist  in  any  party.  "  Who 
once  engages  is  undone."  Mallet. 

3.  To  promise;  to  pledge  one's  self;  as,  "I 
have  engaged  to  assist  him," 

^N-GA^JED'    (en-gajd'),  p.  a.     1.  Enlisted;   ear- 
nest ;  feeling  an  interest. 

2.  Pledged  to  marry  ;  betrothed ;  affianced. 
Evganetl  columns,  (^Jirek.)  columns  partly  united 
with,  and  partly  detaclierl  fronj,  wails  or  piers,  the 
proportion  of  the  shaft  embedded  varying  from  one 
fourth  to  three  fourths  of  its  circumference.  Britlon. 
—  Engaged  wheels,  {Mech.)  wheels  that  are  iu  gear 
with  each  other. 

5 N-GA5J'5D-LY,  ad.    Earnestly.  Whitlock. 

jpN-GA^'^O-NESS,  n.  Earnestness  ;  devotedness. 

JpN-GAGE'M^NT,  n.     [Fr.  engagement.'] 

1.  The  act  of  engaging  ;  promise  ;  stipulation  ; 
obligation  by  contract ;  contract ;  compact ;  as, 
"To  keep  one's  engagements." 

2.  State  of  being  engaged  ;  adherence  to  a 
party  or  a  cause  ;  bias  of  interest ;  partiality. 

This  may  be  obvious  to  any  who  impartially,  and  without 
engagement,  is  at  the  pains  to  examine.  Swift. 

3.  Employment ;  occupation  ;  avocation. 

The  great  principle  of  human  satisfaction  is  engagement. 

Paleji. 

4.  Fight ;  conflict ;  battle  ;  contest ;  combat 
between  armies  or  fleets. 

He  [the  French  admiral]  would  not  venture  an  engage- 
ment. Burnet. 

5.  t  Obligation  ;  motive  ;  reason.  "  This  is 
the  greatest  engagement  not  to  forfeit  an  op- 
portunity." Hammond. 

Syn.  — See  Battle,  Promise. 

fN-GA^'jgR,  re.     One  who  engages.     "  The  cove- 
nanter, the  enigager.'^  Ellis^s  Serm.,  1661. 

PN-GA^'jNG,  p.  n.  Attaching;  vrinning  by  pleas- 
ing ways ;  as,  "  An  engaging  manner."     Pope. 

5N-gA^'!NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  winning  or  obliging 
manner;  gracefully. 

1 5N-GAL'LANT,  v.  a.    To  make   a  gallant  of. 
"  You  were  eternally  engallanted."     B.  Jonson. 

PN-^AOL'  (en-jal'),  v.  a.    To  imprison.         Shak. 

t  fN-GAR'BOIL,  M.  li.     To  disorder.      Mountagu. 
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ENHANCE 


To  encircle  with  a  garland  ; 


To  protect 
Bp.  Hall. 


|;n-gae'land,  v.  a. 

to  enwreathe. 

?N-GAR'Kl-SON  (en-gSr're-sn),  v.  a. 
or  defend  by  a  garrison. 

t  5N-GAS'TE!-MUTH,  re.  [Gr.  h,  in,  ymrr^p,  the 
belly,  and /;B9i)5,  speech.]    A  ventriloquist.  Todd. 

^N-^BN'DgR,  V.  a.  [L.  genero  ;  genus,  birth ; 
Sp.  engendar  ;  Fr.  engendrer.']  [z.  engendered  ; 

pp.   ENGENDERING,  ENGENDERED.] 

1.  To  originate,  as  an  embryo,  by  union  of  the 
sexes ;  to  procreate ;  to  beget ;  to  generate  ;  to 
breed.  Cotgrave. 

2.  To  produce;  to  cause;' to  occasion.  "Ab- 
stinence engenders  maladies."  Shak. 

^N-^EN'DpR,  V.  n.  1.  To  copulate ;  to  unite  in 
sexual  embrace.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  caused  or  produced. 
Thick  clouds  are  spread,  and  storms  engender  there.  Dryden. 

5N-QJEN'DBR-5E,  »•  One  who  engenders  or  begets. 
**  The  engenderers  and  engendered."       Davies. 

?N-£!ILD',  V.  a.    To  brighten ;  to  gild.  Shak. 

EN'^^INE  (Sn'jjn)  [en'jjii,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  pSm.],  re.  [L.  ingenium,  an  invention  ;  It. 
ingegno  ;  Sp.ingenio  ;  Fr.  engin."] 

1.  Any  mechanical  instrument  of  complicated 
parts,  which  concur  in  producing  an  intended 
effect;  a  machine  for  applying  any  of  the  me- 
chanical powers  or  principles  of  physics  to  a 
particular  purpose  ;  — especially  a  machine  for 
throwing  water  to  extinguish  fires,  or  for  apply- 
ing steam  to  propel  vessels,  railroad  trains,  &o. 

2.  Any  instrument,  implement,  or  weapon. 

The  sword,  the  arrow,  the  gun,  with  many  terrible  engines 
of  death.  Jialeigh. 

3.  Means  to  an  end  ;  method  ;  mode  ;  way. 

"Whatlctter  is  this  same?    "What's  here?    To  Silvia? 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceedings.  SJtak. 

4.  One  who  acts  for  another  ;  an  agent,    [r.] 

They  hod  th'  especial  engines  been.  Daniel. 

EN-p!-NEER',  re.  [It.  ingegnere;  Sp.  ingenieiv; 
Fr.  ingpnieur.l 

1.  {Mil.)  One  who  directs  the  artillery  of  an 
army  :  —  one  whose  business  it  is  to  form  and 
direct  the  engines  and  works  necessary  for  of- 
fence and  defence. 

For  't  is  sport  to  have  the  engineer 

Hoist  with  his  own  petard.  Sheik. 

2.  A  maker  of  engines.  .  Bullokar, 

3.  One  who  manages  a  steam-engine ;  as, 
"  The  engineer  of  a  steamship  or  a  locomotive." 

j(I@=  A  civil  engineer  is  one  who  constructs  canals, 
railroads,  docks,  harbors,  &.c. 

EN-pi-NEEE'(NG,  re.     1.    The   art  of  managing 

engines; — the  art  of  attacking  and  defending 

fortified  places.  Lyttleton. 

X^^  It  is  applied  to  all  those  manufacturing  and 

building  operations  in  which  engines  are  used.  Brande. 

2.  Application  of  means  to  an  end ;  contri- 
vance ;  artifice ;  manoeuvre  ;  scheme ;  plot. 

Who,  kindling  a  combustion  of  desire, 
With  some  cold  moral  think  to  quench  the  fire, 
Though  all  your  engineering  proves  in  vain.        Cowper. 
Civil  engineering,  the  art  of  forming,  or  the  con- 
struction of,  roads,  bridges,  railroads  ;    the  construc- 
tion of  machinery  for  all  purposes  ;   the  formation  of 
canals,  aqueducts,  harbors,  docks,  drainage  of  lands, 
&.c.^  Military  engineering,  the  art  of  constructing, 
maintaining,   and    managing  fortifications,   and  all 
buildings,  engines,  or  machinery  necessary  in  military 
posts  ;  and  it  includes  instruction  on  all  points  relat- 
ing to  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  Brande. 

EN'^INE-MAN,  re. ;  pi.  enginemen.  One  who 
manages  an  engine  ;  an  engineer.  Qu.  Rev. 

i3N'9JNE-Ry,  n.  1.  The  art  of  managing  engines. 
"  Architecture,  enginery,  or  navigation."ilfiZ<ore. 

2.  Engines  collectively  ;  artillery. 

Training  his  devilish  enginery.  Milton. 

3.  Any  device  or  contrivance ;  artifice. 

The  fraudful  enginery  of  Rome.  Shenstone. 

5N-J5IED',  V.  a.     \i.  engirt  or  engirded  ;  pp. 

ENGIRDING,  ENGIRT  0>-  ENGIRDED.]  T«  encir- 
cle ;  to  surround ;  to  environ ;  to  gird.       Shak. 

EN-ei'R'DLE,  V.  a.  To  surround,  as  with  a  girdle ; 
to  enclose  ;  to  encircle  ;  to  gird ;  to  girt.  Glover. 

EN-«iRT',  V.  a.    To  encircle  ;  to  engird.      Shak. 

EN-SIRT',  p.  a.    Encompassed ;  girt.         Smart.  \ 


EN'pi-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  lyyis,  near,  and  ukoWm,  to 
see  ;  Fr.  engyscope.']     A  reflecting  microscope. 

Francis. 

1 5N-GLAD',  r.a.To  make  glad;  to  gladden. SAe/tore. 

tpN-GLAIMED'  (en-glamd'),  a.  [A.  S.  clcemian, 
to  smear.]     Furred ;  clammy.  Lib.  Festiv. 

ENG'LAND  (Ing'gljnd),  re.  [A.  S.  Engla-land, 
Angles'  land.]  The  southern  division  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain. 

Egbert  [A.  D.  819]  caused  all  the  south  of  the  island  to  be 
called  England,  after  the  Angles,  of  whom  himself  came.  5peerf. 

iCS^"  Though  England  properly  includes  Wales,  the 
word  is  sonietimeB-  used  in  a  restricted  sense,'  when 
Wales  is  referred  to  as  a  distinct  territory. 

To  say  that  the  state  of  the  people  in  regard  to  education 
is  very  low,  is  only  to  state  a  defect  common  to  England  and 
Wales;  but  the  latter  country  is  even  less  advanced  than  the 
former.  i^.  Cyc. 

tENG'LE  (Sng'gl)  re.  [Sp.  ire^rfe,  the  groin.]  A 
paramour  ;  a  favorite  ;  ingle.  "  His  mistress 
abroad  and  his  engle  at  home."  B.  Jonson. 

;6®=  "  I  fear  nothing  better  can  be  made  of  this' 
word  than  a  different  spelling  of  ingle,  which  is  often 
used  as  a  favorite,  and  sometimes  of  the  worst  kind." 
JVares. 

ENG'LISH   (ing'gljsh)   [ing'glish,    S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.l,  re.     1.  pi.  The  people  of  England. 
2.  sing.  The  language  of  England. 


ENG'LISH  (ing'gljsh),  a. 
or  to  its  inhabitants. 


Belonging  to  England 
Addison. 


ENG'LJSH  (ing'gljsh),  V.  a.     \i. 
ED.J 


'.  Englished  ;  pp. 
Englishing,  Englished.]  To  translate  into 
English ;  to  Anglicize.        .  Bacon. 

ENG'tlSH-MEE'Ca-R-V,  re.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
plant  cultivated  in  some  gardens  as  a  perennial 
spinage ;  Chenopodium  bonus-henricus.  Its 
leaves  are  sometimes  applied  to  old  wounds, 
and  for  cleansing  old  ulcers.  Loudon. 

ENG'LISH-RY  (ing'gljsh-re),   re.      1.    (iato.)  The 
state  or  privilege  of  being  an  Englishman.  CottJeZ/. 
2.  The  peo^e  of  England.     "  Failed  to  con- 
ciliate the  Englishry."  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

5N-GL66m',  v.  a.   To  render  gloomy.   Vr.  Allen. 

t5N-GLUE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  engluer.]  To  join  or 
unite,  as  with  glue;  to  glue.  "Let  no  sleep 
thine  eye  engine^  Gower. 

5N-GLUT',  V.  a.     [L.  glutio ;  Fr.  erejrZotfftV.] 

1.  To  swallow  up  ;  to  gulp  down.  Shak. 

2.  To  iill ;  to  pamper ;  to  glut.    "  Englutted 
with  vanity."  Ascham. 

t?N-GORE',  V.  a.  [See  Gore.]  To  pierce;  to 
prick ;  to  gore.  Spenser. 

j;N-GOEpE',  V.  a.  [L.  ingurgitare ;  It.  engorgi- 
are;  Old  Fr.  engorger;  Fr.  ere,  in,  and  gorge, 
the  throat.]  [i.  engorged  ;  pp.  engorging, 
engorged.]  To  swallow  greedily ;  to  gulp 
down  ;  to  devour  ;  to  gorge.  Spenser. 

fN-GORpE',  ».  re.  To  feed  with  eagerness  and 
voracity ;  to  devour  food. 

Greedily  she  engorged  without  restraint.        Milton. 

^;N-G0R(?E'M5NT,  re.     1.  The  act  of  engorging. 
2.  {Med.)  An  obstruction   in  the  vessels  of 
any  part  of  the  body  causing  an   increase  of 
volume  ;  a  congestion.  Dunglison. 

EJ\rO0ULEE  (ang-go-la'),  a.  [Fr.  engouler,  to 
swallow  down.]  {Her.)  An  epithet  for  crosses, 
saltires,  &c.,  when  their  extremities  enter  the 
mouths  of  lions,  leopards,  &c.  Ogilrie. 

t  ?N-GRAfp',  j).  a.  To  fix  deeply  ;  to  ingraft.  ShaJi. 

t  5N-GRAfp'M5NT,  •«.  Root ;  ingraftraent.  Ellis. 

JEN-GRAfT',  •«.  a.    To  ingraft ;  to  graft.    Qu.  Rev. 

^;N-GRAft'?D,  p.  a.    Planted  ;  ingrafted. 

Keceive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word.      James  i.  21. 

:5N-GRAIL',  V.  a.  [Fr.  engrtler  ;  grele,  hail.]  \i. 
engrailed  ;  pp.  engrailing,  engrailed.] 

1.  To  spot  as  with  hail ;  to  variegate. 

A  caldron  new  engrailed  with  twenty  hues.         Chapmaju 

2.  {Her.)  To  indent  incurve  lines.       Carew. 

^;n-GRAIL',  v.  re.  To  form  an  edging  or  border ; 
to  run  in  a  waving  or  indented  line.       Parnell. 

eN-GRAILED',p.  a.     1.  Spotted 
as  with  hail. 

2.  {Her.)  Indented  in  curved 
lines. 


PN-GRAIL'MENT,  re.  The  ring  of  dots  round 
the  edge  of  a  medal.  Brande. 

PN-GRAIN',  V.  a.  [('.  engrained  ;  pp.  engrain- 
ing, engrained.]  To  dye  in  the  grain  or  nat- 
ural texture  ;  to  dye;  to  imbue;  to  fix  deep. 
"  With  leaves  engrained  in  lusty  giecu." Speiuer. 


a.    Dyed  in  the  grain ; 


^i^f-GRAINED'  (-grand'),  p. 
as,  "  Engrained  carpets. 

t  ?N-GEAP'PLE,  V.  re.  To  seize  and  hold  fast;  to 
close  with ;  to  grapple.  Daniel. 

^N-GRAsP',  v.  a.  To  hold  fast  in  the  hand;  to 
gi-asp ;  to  gripe.  Spenser. 

5N-GRAVE',  V.  a.  [Gr.  (yyjjii^Su  ;  Fr.  engraver. — 
See  Grave,  u.]  [i.  engraved  ;  pp.  engrav- 
ing, ENGRAVED.] 

1.  To  mark  by  making  incisions,  as  in  metal, 
wood,  or  stone  ;  to  cut  with  a  chisel. 

Engrave  the  two  stones  with  the  names.    Ex.  xxviii.  11. 

2.  To  impress  deeply  ;  to  imprint. 

Or  what  the  Spirit  within 
Shall  on  the  heart  enj/rayeV  Milton.. 

3.  [From  grave,  re.]  To  put  into  a  grave  ; 
to  bury,     [k.] 

So  both  agree  their  bodies  to  engrave.  Spenser. 

pN-GEAVE'JIflNT,  re.  Act  of  engraving ;  the  work 
of  an  engraver ;  an  engraving,     [r.]      Barrow. 

JN-GRA'V'jpR,  re.  One  who  engraves.  "  All  man- 
ner of  work  of  the  engraver."    Exod.  xxviii.  11. 

\-  pN-GRA'V'^-RY,  re.     Engraved  work.     Browne. 

^N-GRAV'ING,  re.  1.  The  act,  the  art,  or  the 
work  of  an  engraver;  as,  ""There  are  several 
kinds  of  etigraving." 

2.  That  which  is  engraved  ;  an  engraved  plate. 
"  The  engravings  of  a  signet."  Exod.  xxviii.  11. 

3.  An  impression  from  an  engraved  plate  ;  a 
print ;  as,  "  The  room  was  ornamented  with  en- 
gravings." 

t  ?N-GRIEVE',  ».  a.    To  vex  ;  to  grieve.    Spenser. 

5N-6ROSS',  t.  a.  [It.  ingrossare;  Sp.  engrosar; 
Fr.  grossir.  —  See  Gross.]    [i.  engrossed  ;  pp. 

ENGROSSING,  ENGROSSED.] 

1.  t  To  thicken  ;  to  make  thick.  "  Engrossed 
with  mud."  Spenser. 

2.  fTo  make  fat  or  plump  ;  to  fatten.  "  To 
engross  his  idle  body."  Shak. 

3.  To  seize  in  the  gross  ;  to  swallow  up ;  to 
take  up  ;  to  absorb ;  to  occupy  ;  to  engage. 

Those  two  things  that  so  engross  the  desires,  wisdom  and 
pleasure.  South. 

4.  To  buy  up  in  large  quantities,  in  order  to 
raise  a  demand  and  sell  again  at  a  higher  price  ; 
to  forestall ;  to  monopolize.  "  Blackstone. 

5.  To  copy  in  a  large,  fair  hand,  as  a  bill  or 
act  of  a  legislative  bod}',  or  a  deed. 

Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  Lord  Hastings, 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engrossed.  Shak. 

jgN-GROSS'^R,  re.  One  who  engrosses.  "  Bre- 
^TOSsers  of  delegated  power."  Knox.  "Anew 
sort  of  engrossers  or  forestallers."     Locke. 

PN-GROSS'ING,  re.     1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of 

buying  up  or  forestalling.  Blackstone. 

2.  Act  of  copying  in  a  large,  fair  hand.  Todd. 

5N-GR0SS'lNG-BLdCK,  re.  A  tool  made  use  of 
by  wire-drawers.  Crabb. 

5N-GROSS'M5NT,  re.  1.  The  act  of  engrossing ; 
appropriation  of  things  in  the  gross  ;  exorbitant 
acquisition.  "  Immoderate  engrossine^its  of 
power."  Sicift. 

2.  A  copy  of  a  written  instrument  in  a  large, 
fair  hand. 

Which  clause  was  entered  in  the  bill  that  his  majesty  had 
signed,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  engrossment. 

Life  of  Clarendon. 

1 5N-GUARD'  (en-g'ird'),  v.  a.  To  protect ;  to 
defend ;  to  guard.  Shak. 

^N-GIJLF',  V.  a.  To  cast  or  to  draw  into  a  gulf ; 
to  swallow  up ;  to  absorb  ;  to  ingulf.  Hayward. 

5N-GULF'M{:NT,  re.  The  act  of  ingulfing,  or  over- 
whelming.    [R.]  Brande. 


PN-HA'LO,  V.  c 
halo. 


To  surround  or  encircle  with  a 
Schrtedcr. 


^;N-hAncE'(12),?>.  a.  {Fr.enhausser;  /(atrf,high.] 

[e.  ENHANCED  ;  pp.   ENHANCING,  ENHANCED.] 


MtEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  rClE.— 9,  gr,  5,  I,  soft;  B,  «!,  j,  |,  hard;   §  as  z ;   ?  os  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


ENHANCE 

1.  t  To  lift  up  ;  to  raise  on  high. 

Both  of  them  at  once  their  hands  ettJianced.       Sp&iser. 

2.  To  raise  or  advance,  as  price  or  vahie. 
Experience  of  want  enhances  the  value  of  plenty.  L' E^^trajige. 

3.  To  increase  ;  to  augment ;  to  aggravate. 
But,  to  enhance  their  pain,  they  view-  below 

"Wliere  laltes  stand  full  and  pleuteous  rivei-a  flow.       jRoive. 

Syn —  See  Heighten. 

5N-HAnCE'  (12),  V.  n.      To  become  greater ;  to 

increase.  Boag. 

^N-hAnCE'MPNT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  enhancing; 

increase  or  augmentation  of  value.  Bacon, 

2.     Aggravation ;     increase ;     augmentation. 

"  Enhancement  of  guilt."      Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

5N-HAn'C(;r,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  en- 
hances or  raises  the  price  of  a  thing.    Bp.  Hall. 

5i\-r-IAR'B0R,  v.  li.  To  dwell  or  abide  in  ;  to  in- 
habit. W.  Browne. 

5N-HAED'EN  (en-har'dn),  v.  a.  [Fr.  enhardir.'] 
To  make  hard  ;  to  harden  :  —  to  embolden.  "  To 
enharden  one  with  confidence."  Howell. 

tEN-HAR-MO'Nj-AN,  o.     Enharmonic.  Holland. 

EN-HAR-MON'IC,         )  „.    [g^.  i,mff.oviK6s ;  L.  eii- 

EN-HAR-m6n';-CAL,  )  harmonious  \  It.  ^Sp.  en- 
annonico',  'Fr.  enharmoniqiie.]     (Mus.) 

1.  Applied  to  a  scale  which  progresses  by 
smaller  intervals  than  chromatic,  or  semitone, 
intervals.  Dioight. 

2.  Indicating  a  change  in  notation  while  the 
same  keys  upon  the  instrument  are  used  ;  equi- 
vocal. DwigJit. 

t  JSN-HAR-MO'NI-ON,  n.  (Mus.)  A  song  of  many 
parts,  or  a  concert  of  sundry  tunes.       Holland. 

5N-HEART'EN  (en-hir'tn),  i;.  o.  To  encourage; 
to  embolden  ;  to  animate.  Ec.  Rev. 

^;N-HY'DRJC,  u,.     Containing  enhydrite.       Allen. 

f-N-HY'DRITE,  ».  [Gr.  h,  in,  and  Uuig,  water.] 
{Mi?i.)  A  stone  containing  water.        Hamilton. 

?-NIG'MA,  n. ;  pi.  e-nIg'ma^.  [Gr.  ah'tynii ;  alvh- 
ao\iat^  to  hint  at ;  L.  <efnigma  ;  It.  (^  Sp.  enigma; 
Fr.  Mgrne."]  A  proposition  stated  in  obscure 
or  ambiguous  language,  so  as  to  puzzle  the  un- 
derstanding ;  a  riddle ;  an  obscure  question  ;  an 
ambiguous  sentence  or  thing. 

His  immortality  alone  can  solve 

The  darkest  of  eiiifimas,  human  hope, 

Of  all  the  darkest,  if  at  death  we  die.  Toung. 

Syn.  —  See  Riddle. 

II  E-NIG-MAT'IC,  ;  [e-nig-mSt'e-kal,  S.  P.  Ja. 

II  E-NIG-MAT'I-CAL,  )  K.  Sm.  ;  en-jg-mSt'^-k?!, 
W.  J.  F.\,  a.  '[^Gr.  a'mynajiKSs ;  It.  %  Sp.  enig- 
matico ;  Fr.  hiigmatique.']  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  an  enigma  ;  hard  to  be  understood  ; 
obscure;  ambiguous;  dark.  "Your  answer, 
sir,  is  enigmatical."  Shak. 

II  B-NIG-MAT'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  obscure  or 
ambiguous  manner. 

5-NIG'MA-TIST,  «.  [Gr.  aiKiyfianoTw  ;  Jj.  cenig- 
matista.']     One  who  deals  in  enigmas.  Addison. 

^-NlG'MA-TlZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  ahtyiiaTi^Ofiai.']  To 
deal  in  enigmas  or  riddles.  Todd. 

5-NIG-M A-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  aHviyiia,  an  enig- 
ma, and  yp6ipoi,  to  describe.]  The  art  of  making 
or  of  solving  enigtaas  or  riddles,  Clarke. 

5-NIG-MA-TOL'O-pY,  «.  [Gr.  aiviyfici,  an  enig- 
ma, and  A(5yof ,  a  discourse.  J  The  art  of  making 
or  of  solving  riddles  ;  enigmatography.   Ogilvie. 

^N-JAIL',  '0.  a.  To  put  into  a  jail ;  to  engaol ;  to 
imprison.  Smart. 

^N-JOIN',  tJ.  a.  [L.  injungo  ;  It.  ingitmgere ;  Fr. 
enjoindrci]  [i.  enjoined  ;  pp.  enjoining,  en- 
joined.] 

1.  To  direct  earnestly ;  to  urge  ;  to  admonish. 
"  As  you  enjoined  me,  I  have  writ."  Shak. 

2.  To  prescribe  ;  to  direct  with  authority. 

Though  Imight  be  bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that  which 
is  convenient,  yet  for  love's  sake  I  rather  beseech  thee.  PhiLH. 

$N-J0fN':5R,  n.     One  who  enjoins.  Johnson. 

t?N-J6r:*'Mf:NT,  M.     Injunction.  Browne. 

5N-J6y' (en-jbl'),  ».  a.  [Fi.jouir.']  [i,  enjoyed  ; 
pp.  enjoying,  enjoyed,] 

1,  To  have  satisfaction  in ;  to  feel  or  perceive 
with  pleasure ;  to  be  delighted  with. 
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I  chieflyj  who  anjoy 
So  far  the  happier  lot,  evjoying  thee.  Milton. 

2.  To  have  possession  or  fruition  of. 

He  who,  to  eixjoy 
Plato's  Elysium,  leaped  into  the  sen.  Milton. 

3.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with.     Milton. 
To  enjoy  one's  self^  to  be  pleased  ;  to  feel  pleasure  ; 

to  be  glad  ;  to  be  happy. 

fjN-JOY'  (en-jbi'),  v.  n.     To  feel  enjoyment   or 

■ " •   W 


satisfaction  ;  to  take  pleasure. 

And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve, 
Shall  live  with  her  enjoying,  I  extinct. 


Milton. 

That  may  be  enjoyed;  yield- 
Pope. 

South. 


EN-JOY'A-BLE,  ■ 
ing  enjoyment. 

5N-J6y'^R,  n.     One  who  enjoys. 

^N-JOY'Ml^NT,  n.  The  state  of  enjoying  any 
thing;  pleasure,  gratification,  or  satisfaction  in 
the  possession  of  what  is  desirable  ;  fruition. 

Hia  hopes  and  expectations  are  bigger  than  hia  enjoyments. 

lulotson. 

Syn. —  Enjoyment  is  more  permanent,  though  it 
may  not  be  so  vivid,  as  gratification.  Fruition  is 
actual  enjoyment.  £Tyoym(?7i(  of  friendship,  of  study, 
&c. ;  gratification  of  the  senses  or  of  the  feelings  ; 
actual  fruition.  —  See  PLEASURE. 

^N-KER'N^L,  V.  a.  To  form  into  kernels.  Sat.  Mag, 

^N-KIN'DLE,  V.  a.  \i.  ENKINDLED  ;  pp.  ENKIN- 
DLING, ENKINDLED.] 

1.  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  inflame  ;  to  kindle.  *'  En- 
kindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature."  Shak. 

2.  To  rouse  ;  to  incite  ;  as,  "  To  enkindle  the 
passions." 

5N-LACE',  V.  a.  To  fasten  with  lace  ;  to  lace  ;  to 
inlace.  '  Southey. 

^N-LACE'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  enlacing.  Southey. 

^N-LARD',  V.  a.  \i.  enlarded;^^.  enlarding, 

ENLARDED.]     To  grease  ;  to  baste.  Shak. 

^N-LAR^E',  V.  a.  [Sp.  alargar\  Fr.  Hargir. — 
See  Large.]     \i.  enlarged  ;  pp.  enlarging, 

ENLARGED.] 

1.  To  make  larger  or  greater  ;  to  increase  ;  to 
extend ;  to  magnify  ;  to  dilate  ;  to  expand. 

I  will  enlarge  thy  borders.  Ex.  xxxiv.  24. 

This  is  that  science  which  would  truly  enlarge  men's 

minds,  were  it  studied.  Locke. 

2.  To  release;  to  set  free;  to  liberate. 

Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday.  Shak. 

Thou  hast  enlarged  me  when  I  was  in  distress.      Ps.  iv.  I. 
Syn. —  Enlarge  boundaries,  a  house,  &c.  ;  increase 
property,  expenses,  &c.  ;    extend    lines,  views,  pros- 
pects.   A  bladder  is  dilated  by  air  ;  the  mind  expanded 
by  knowledge. 

:5N-LAR^E',  V.  n.  1.  To  discuss  a  matter  fully  ; 
to  speak  in  many  words;  to  expatiate. 

They  appointed  the  chancellor  to  enlarge  upon  any  of 
those  particulars.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  grow  larger  ;  to  increase  ;   to  swell. 

The  caliphs  obtained  a  mighty  empire,  which  was  in  a  fiiir 
way  to  have  enlarged.  Raleigh. 

]g:N-LAR(?ED'  (en-larjd'),  p.  a.  Increased;  ex- 
panded; extended;  magnified:  —  liberal. 

^N-LAR^'ED-LY,  ad.     In  an  enlarged  manner. 

5;n-lar9-'?d-ness, 

larged. 

5N-LAR^E'M^NT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  enlarging,  or 
the  state  of  being  enlarged ;  augmentation  ;  ex- 
tension ;  increase  ;  dilatation  ;  expansion. 

The  Greek  tongue  received  many  enlargements  between 
the  time  of  Homer  and  that  of  Plutarch.  Swift. 

2.  Kelease  from  confinement ;  liberation. 

Then  shall  enlargement  and  deliverance  arise  to  the  Jews. 

Esther  iv.  14. 

3.  Copious  discourse  ;  expatiating  speech. 

He  concluded  with  an  pnlarnement  upon  the  vices  and  cor- 
ruptions which  were  got  into  the  army.  Clarendon. 

JglN-LAR^^'j^R,  ft.  He  who,  or  that  which,  en- 
larges. 

fjN-LAR^'lNG,  n.  Extension  ;  enlargement.  Ezek. 

5N-LIGHT'  (en-lit'),  v.  a.     To  enlighten,     [r.] 


The  state  of  being  en- 
Ch.  Ex. 


Wit  from  the  iiret  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
Enlights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last. 


I'ope, 


$N-LIGHT'EN  (en-li'tn),  v.  a.     [A.  S.  enlihtan. 
—  See   Light.]     \i.  enlightened  ;    pp.   en- 

EIGHTENING,    ENLIGHTENED.] 

1.  To  make  light  or  luminous  ;  to  illumine  ; 
to  lighten  ;  to  illuminate  ;  to  supply  with  light. 

The  Ijord  will  enlighten  my  darkness.  Fs.  xviii,  28. 


ENNEACONTAHEDRAL 

2.  To  instruct;  to  furnish  with  knowledge; 
to  inform. 


'Tis  he  who  enlighten»  our  understandings. 


Rogers. 


¥N-LlGHT'ENED(en-II'tnd),i).£5,  1.  Illuminated; 
supplied  with  light. 

2.  Instructed;  educated;  refined;  highly  civ- 
ilized ;  as,  "  An  enlightened  age." 

^N-LIGHT'EN-eE  (en-ll'tn-er),  re.  One  who  en- 
lightens. "Enlightener  of  my  darkness."  Milton. 

¥N-LlGHT'EN-MENT  (en-li'tn-mSnt),  re.  Act  of 
enlightening ;  illumination ;  instruction.  Qii.Rev. 

5N-LIMN'  (en-lim')  v.  a.  [Fr.  enluminer.]  To 
illuminate  or  adorn  with  ornamented  letters  or 
with  pictures,  as  a  book.  Palsgrave. 

5N-LINK',  V.  u.     To  chain  to  ;  to  link.  Shak. 

fN-LIST',  V.  a.     [See  List.]     [i.  enlisted  ;  pp. 

ENLISTING,  ENLISTED.] 

1.  To  enroll,  as  for  military  service ;  to  re- 
cord ;  to  register ;  to  engage,  by  entering  on  a 
list;  to  list;  to  hire;  as,  "Most  of  the  men 
were  enlisted  to  serve  for  a  year." 

2.  To  engage  in  some  cause  ;  to  secure  for 
the  advocacy  of  some  interest ;  as,  "  To  enlist 
persons  in  an  enterprise  or  in  a  political  party." 

Syn.  —  See  Enroll. 

5N-LiST',  V.  n.     1.  To  enroll  one's  self;  to  list ; 

as,  ^^To  enlist  to  serve  in  the  army  or  the  navy." 

2.  To  make  engagement;  as,  "To  enlist  in 

the  cause  of  another.  P.  Cyc. 

SN-LIsT'MPNT,  ».  The  act  of  enlisting ;  a  vol- 
untary engagement  to  serve  as  a  soldier  or  sail- 
or ;  a  voluntary  enrolment.  Brande. 

t  pN-LIVE',  V.  a.  To  animate  ;  to  make  alive  ;  to 
enliven;  to  quicken.  Bp.  Hall. 

JgN-LI'VEN   (en-liVn),   v.   a.      [A.    S.    liban,  to 

live.]        \i.    ENLIVENED  ;   pp.    ENLIVENING,   EN- 
LIVENED.] 

1.  To  make  alive  ;  to  quicken  ;  to  animate. 

There,  warmed  alike  by  SoL's  enlivening  power. 

The  weed,  aspiring,  emulates  the  flower.  Shenfitone. 

2.  To  make  active,  sprightly,  or  cheerful ;  to 
give  spirit  or  vivacity  to  ;  to  exhilarate  ;  to  cheer ; 
to  enspirit;  to  delight;  as,  "His  presence  era- 
livened  every  circle  which  he  entered." 

Syn.  —  Sec  Animate. 

^N-Ll'VEN-jgE  (en-Ii'vn-er),  re.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  enlivens.  Dryden. 

t;N-LI'VEN-iNG  (en-Ii'vn-Ing),  n.  That  which 
gives  life,  animation,  or  cheerfulness. 

The  good  man  is  full  of  joyful  enlivenings.       FeUham. 

t  ?N-LU'MINE,  V.  u.     To  illumine.  Spenser. 

EJV-Jll.aJV-CHE  (ang-ming-sha'),  a.  [Fr.  manche,  a 
sleeve.]  (Her.)  Sleeved  or  resembling  a  sleeve;  — 
applied  to  the  chief  or  upper  part  of  the  escutch- 
eon, when  lines  are  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  upper  edge  to  the  sides.  Craig. 

t  EN-MAR'BLE,  V.  a.  To  turn  to  marble ;  to 
harden.  Spenser. 

EM-  M.aSSE  (ang-m'is').  [Fr.]  In  a  body  ;  in  the 
mass ;  altogether.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  ^N-MESH',  f.  a.    To  enclose  in- a  net.       Shak. 

PN-MEW',  v.  a.     See  Emmew.  Todd. 

BN'MI-TY,  re.  [L.  inimicitia  ;  Fr.  inimitie.  — 
See  Enemy.]  The  state,  or  the  quality,  of  an 
enemy,  or  of  being  hostile  ;  hatred ;  hostility  ; 
animosity  ;  ill-will ;  malignity  ;  malevolence ; 
aversion  ;  malice  ;  rancor.  "  I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman."  Gen.  iii.  15. 

Syn.  —  Enmity  and  hatred  are  personal  and  long 
continued :  hostility  relates  more  to  public  mcasure.s 
and  to  war  ;  animosity  is  a  fierce  but  transitory  pas- 
sion ;  rancor^  a  private  and  malignant  malice.  Per- 
sonal enmit?/ ;  deadly  Aatrcrf;  fierce  a7»'mosit?/ ;  active 
hostility  \  virulent  rancor See  ANIMOSITY,  MAL- 
ICE. 

5N-M6sSED'(-m5st'),  a.  Covered  with  moss.GVatjr. 

5;n-m6ye',  v.    See  Emmove.  Todd. 

5N-MURE',  V.  a.  To  confine  or  enclose  within  a 
wall ;  to  immure.  Shak. 

5N-NA'TI0N,  n.  [Gr.  hvla,  nine.]  {Ent.)  The 
ninth  segment  in  insects.  Maunder. 

EN'N]E-A-CON-TA-HE'DRAL,  a.     [Gr.  ivvi/JKovra, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tl,  i,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fAee,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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ninety,  and  Upa,  a  base,  a,  side.]     (jVin.)    Hav- 
ing ninety  sides.  Smart. 

tEN'NlJ-AD,  ».  [Oi.  ImAr,  It.  enneus.]  The  num- 
ber nine.  "    "' 


{Bot.)  Having  nine  sta- 
iSmm-t. 


5N-NE'A-GON,  or  EN'N5:-A-G0N  [en-ne'ii-gSn,  J. 
K,  Sm,  Johnson ;  en'ne-^-g5n,  iVd.  Brundc, 
Crabh'],  n.  [Gr.  hvia,  nine,  and  ywvi'a,  angle  ; 
Fr.  enneagone.'\  (Geom.)  A  polygon  of  nine  sides 
or  nine  angles.  Johnson. 

EN-NJ5-A(?'Y-N0tJS,  a.  [Gr.  hvia,  nine,  and  yvv/,, 
a  woman.]  {Bo(.)  Having  nine  petals  or  nine 
styles.  Gi-ay. 

EN-N5;-A-HE'DRI-A,  n.  [Gi.  ivui,,,  nine,  and  'iUfa, 
a  side.']     {Geom.)  A  figure  of  nine  sides.    Hill. 

EJV-Jif£-Jjir ' DRI-.a,  n.  [Gi-.  hula,  nine,  and  dv^jp, 
ivSpds,  a  male  ;  Fr,  enneandrie.']  (Bot.)  A  class 
of  plants  having  nine  stamens.  Hensloio. 

EN-N^-AN'DRI-AN,  a. 
mens ;  enneandrous. 

EN-N5-AN'DR0US,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  nine  sta- 
mens; enneandrian.  P.  Cyc. 

EN-N5-A-PET'A-L0US,  re.  [Gr.  hvia,  nine,  and 
TrlTa?Mv,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Having  nine  petals  or 
flower-leaves.  Smart. 

EN-N5-A-SPEE'M0DS,  a.  [Gr.  hvia,  nine,  and 
mrlpixa,  a  seed.]  (Bot.)  Noting  fruit  which  has 
nine  seeds.  Craig, 

EN-N5-At'!C,         )  a.     [Gr.  hvia,  nine.]    Ninth. 

EN-N5-AT'I-CAL,  )  — Enneatical  days  are  every 
ninth  day  of  a  sickness ;  and  enneatical  years 
every  ninth  year  of  one's  life,     [r.]  Bailey. 

t  fiN-NEW'  {en-nu'),  v.  a.  To  make  new.  Skelton. 

jfN-NO'BLE,  V.  a.  [Sp-.  ennoblecer;  Fr.  ennoblir. 
—  See  Noble.]  [i.  ennobled;  pp.  enno- 
bling, ennobled.] 

1.  To  make  noble  ;  to  raise  to  nobility.  Sha/c. 

2.  To  dignify  ;  to  exalt ;  to  raise  ;  to  elevate. 

Prayer  is  the  most  proper  means  to  ennofife,  and  refine,  and 
spiritualize  our  natures.  Sharp. 

What  can  eimobl*'  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards? 
Alas!  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.  J'ope. 

5N-N6'BLE-MENT,  re.  1.  The  act  of  ennobling, 
or  of  raising  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  Bacon. 

2.  Exaltation  ;  elevation ;  dignity. 

The  eternal  Wisdom  enriched  us  with  all  ennoblements. 

Otanville. 

EMJiruI  (an-we')  [Hn-we',  Ja.  Sm.;  ong'wS,  K.], 
n.  [Fr.]  Languor  of  mind  arising  from  lack  of 
occupation  ;  want  of  interest  in  present  scenes 
and  surrounding  objects  ;  listlessness ;  weari- 
someness  ;  tedium ;  lassitude. 

The  only  fault  of  it  is  insipidity,  which  is  apt  to  give  a  sort 
of  ennui.  Gray's  Letters. 

For  ennui  is  a  growth  of  English  root, 
Though  nameless  in  our  language;  we  retort 
The  fiict  for  words,  and  let  the  J;  rench  translate 
That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  cannot  abate.  Bjjron. 

EN-0-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  enodatio.l  The  act  of 
untying  a  knot ;  solution,     [r.]  Bailey. 

+  jp-NODE',  V.  u,.  [L.  enodo.1  To  make  clear  ; 
to  declare.  Cockeram. 

;p-NpDE',  a.  [L.  enodis  ;  e,  without,  and  nodus,  a 
knot.]     {Bot.)  Free  from  knots.  Smart. 

JN-OM'O-TAEEH,   re.     [Gr.  iMjfioria,    a   military 
■  body,  and    ap;((i!,   a  chief.]     {Ant.)    The  com- 
mander of  an  enoraoty.  Mitford. 

5N-6m'0-TY,  re.  [Gr.  hwiioria  ;  hiinoTo!,  bound  by 
oath.]  '  {Ant.)  A  body  of  men  sworn  to  certain 
duties  :  —  the  name  given  to  a  military  body, 
supposed  to  have  been  thirty-two  men,  in  an- 
cient Laceda3mon.  Mitford. 

^N-OP'TO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Ivonroi,  visible,  as 
in  a  mirror,  and  fiavrda,  prophecy.]  Divination 
by  means  of  a  mirror.  Smart. 

tE-NORM',  a.  [L.  enormis. — See  Enormous.] 
Irregular ;  enormous.  More. 

E-NOR'MI-TY,  n.  [L.  enormitas ;  e,  from,  and 
norma  a  rule  ;  It.  enormith ;  Sp.  enormidad ; 
Fr.  enm-mite.']  ,  .,,         ,  j     •     . 

1.   f  Nonconformity   with   a   law;    deviation 
from  a  rule  ;  irregularity.    Glanville.  Cockeram. 
2    Deviation  from  right  ;^  depravity  ;  wicked- 
ness ;  flagitiousness  ;  atrocity. 

That  this  law  will  be  sufficient  to  restrain  eaormityao  man 
,.Tn,-v<n,t_  -  Hooker. 


3.  An  atrocious  crime  or  villany. 

That  kings  may  run  into  enorndlies  may  be  proved  by 
example.  Swijt. 

g-NOR'MOl 'S,  a.  [L.  enormis  ;  e,  from,  and  nor- 
ma,  a  rule  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  enorme  ;  Fr.  enormc.l 

1.  Exceeding  the  common  rule  or  measure  ; 
not  regulated  by  law ;  irregular  ;  inordinate. 

Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss.  Milton. 

2.  Excessive  in  size;  huge;  vast;  immense; 
gigantic  ;  monstrous ;  prodigious. 

A  form  enormous,  far  unlike  the  race 

Of  human  birth  in  stature  or  in  face.  Pope. 

3.  Extremely  wicked;  flagitious;  as,  "An 
enormous  crime." 

Syn.  —  Enormous  signifies  out  of  proportion,  rule, 
or  order  ;  immense,  not  to  be  measured  ;  excessive,  ex- 
ceeding proper  limits  or  rules.  Enorm.ous  and  huire 
are  applicable  especially  to  magnitude  ;  immense  and 
vast,  to  extent,  quantity,  or  number.  Enormous  ex- 
presses more  than  huge ;  immense,  more  than  vast. 
Enormous  size  ;  huge  animal ;  an  immense  expanse  ;  an 
imjneitse  difference  ;  a  vast  number  ;  excessive  damages. 
Vyhat  is  enormous  excites  surprise,  amazement,  or  ab- 
horrence ;  what  is  prodigious  excites  astonisliment  j 
what  is  monstrmis  'excites  wonder.  Enormous  crime 
or  wiclccdness  ;  prodigious  strength  or  labor  ;  a  mon- 
strous serpent  or  production  of  nature. 

I)-NOR'MOUS-LY,  ad.  Excessively  ;  beyond  meas- 
ure ;  extremely. 

e-NOR'MOUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  enor- 
mous. Decay  of  Piety. 

5N-OR'THp-TROPE,  re.  [Gr.  h,  in,  oo06;,  upright 
or  straight,  and  Tplmi,  to  turn.]  A  card  or  toy 
by  which  confused  objects  are  transformed  into 
various  flgures  or  pictures.  Powbotham. 

5-N()UGH'  (e-niSP),  re.  [A.  S.  genyht,  or  geniht, 
plenty,  sufficiency.  —  M.  Goth,  ganah  ;  A.  S. 
genog,  or  genoh,  enough  ;  genogan,  to  multiply  ; 
Frs.  genoach ;  Dut.  genoeg ;  Ger.  gentig  ;  Icel. 
gnogr.]  A  sufficiency  ;  that  which  is  equal  to 
the  wants  or  the  abilities  ;  plenty. 

Esau  said,  I  have  enough  for  my  brother.      Gen.  xxxiii.  9. 

Syn.  —  A  person  has  a  sufficiency  when  his  wants 
are  satisfied,  and  enough  when  his  desires  are  satis- 
fied. One  may  therefore  have  a  sujjiciency  without 
having  enough.  A  covetous  man  never  has  enough, 
tliough  he  may  have  more  than  a  sufficiency. 

e-NOUGH'  (e-nuf),  a.  [A.  S.  genoh.']  That  satis- 
fies desire  ;  sufficient.  "  Bread  enough  and  to 
spare."  Luke  xv.  17. 

e-NOUGH'  (e-niif),  ad.  In  a  sufacient  degree  ; 
sufficiently.  It  notes  a  slight  augmentation  of 
the  positive  degree;  as,  "Large  enough  and 
long  enough  "  ;  "  He  is  ready  enough  to  quar- 
rel."—  Sometimes  it  denotes  diminution;  as, 
"The  song  is  well  enough";  i.  e.  not  quite 
well,  though  not  much  amiss.  Johnson. 

5-NOUGH'  (e-nfif),  inter).  Noting  fulness  or 
sufiiciency.    "  Cry  out,  Enough,  enough."  Shak. 

E-n6UNCE',  v.  a.  [L.  emmcio  ;  It.  s/^unciare ; 
Sp.  enunciar ;  Fr.  enoncer.']  p.  enounced  ; 
pp.  enouncing,  enounced.]  To  declare ;  to 
enunciate  ;  to  announce,    [r.]  A.  Smith. 

¥-NOUNCE'MjpNT,  re.   The  act  of  enouncing.  Lee. 

5-NoW  (e-niiu'),  a.  [pi.  of  enough.]  Being  in 
sufficient  number  ;  enough.  Addison. 

Man  hath  selfish  foes  cjioiy  besides.  Milton. 

iS^  It  was  formerly  in  use  in  connection  witli 
nouns  plural,  but  it  is  now  nearly  obsolete.  Walker 
remarks  that  "  we  still  hear  some  speakers  talk  of 
having  ink  enough  and  pens  enow  ;  but  the  greater  part 
seem  now  to  use  enough,  both  for  quantity  and  num- 
ber." 

EM-  P.asSMJVT  (ing-piis'sang'),  ad.  [Fr.]  In 
passing  ;  by  the  way. 

t  ¥N-PIERCE',  V.  a.     See  Empieroe.  S/iak. 

5N-auiCK'BN  (en-kwik'kn),  v.  a.  To  make  alive ; 
to  quicken  ;  to  animate.  More. 


tlN-auiRE',  t).  re.     [L.  mgtaVo;  Fr.  enquprir.] 
^  1.  To  seek  for  information  by  asking  qu 
tions ;  to  interrogate 


by  asking  ques- 
to  ask. 

Herod  enquired  of  them  what  time  the  star  appeared. 

Matt.  ii.  7, 

2.  To  make  investigation ;  to  examine  ;  as, 
"  To  enquire  into  a  subject." 

XI®-  This  word,  and  its  derivatives,  are  indifferent- 
1»  written  with  in  or  en  ;  the  former  being  conformed 
to  the  Latin  origin,  the  latter  to  the  French.     Inqiure 


is  more  countenanced  thari  enquire  by  lexicographers 
and  perhaps  also  by  usage  ;  though  usage  is  much  di- 
vided—  See  Inquire. 

JN-auIRE',  V.  a.  To  ask  about ;  to  seek  out ; 
to  inquire  ;  as,  "  To  enquire  the  way." 

?N-aUtR'5R,  re.      One  who  enquires  ;  inquirer. 

—  See  Inquirer.  Warburton. 

EN-aOIE'Y,  re.     Examination.  —  See  Inquiry. 
t  EN-RACE',   V.   a.     [Fr.   enracinerr]     To  fix   or 

implant,  as  a  root ;  to  enroot.  Spenser. 

EN-RA(?E',  V.  a.  [Fr.  enragerA  \i.  enraged  ; 
pp.  ENRAGING,  ENRAGED.]  To  excite  to  rage  ; 
to  make  furious  ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  irritate ;  to 
incense  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  aggravate.  Shak. 

t?N-RANpE',  t'.  re.     1.  To  arrange.  Spenser. 

2.  To  rove  over  ;  to  range.  Spenser. 

^IN-RANK',  V.  a.  To  place  in  orderly  ranks  ;  to 
arrange  ;  to  rank.  Shak. 

t  EN-RAPT,',  V.  a.  \i.  &  p.  ENRAPT.]  To  throw 
into  an  ecstasy  ;  to  transport  with  enthusiasm. 
"  Like  a  prophet  suddenly  etirapt."  Shak. 

t  Elf  RAPT',  p.  u..     Thrown  into  ecstasy.      Shak. 

5N-RAPT'URE  (en-rSpt'yur),  v.  a.  [i.  enrapt- 
ured ;  pp.  enrapturing,  enraptured.]  To 
■throw  into  rapture  ;  to  transport  with  pleasure  ; 
to  delight  highly ;  to  enchant ;  to  charm ;  to 
enravish;  tol^scinate.     "  The  enraptured  f stir." 

Shenstone, 

JgN-RAV'ISH,  V.  a.    [Fr.  ravir.  —  See  Ravish.] 

[i.  enravished  ;  pp.  enravishing,   enrav- 

ISHED.]    To  throw  into  ecstasy;  to  enrapture  ; 

to  enchant ;  to  charm.  Spenser. 

Which  cannot  but  enravish  every  ingenuous  breast 

Hallywell. 

EN-EAV'JSH-ING,  p.  a.  Transporting  with  ec-. 
stasy;  enrapturing;  enchanting. 

EN-RAV'ISH-lNG-LY,  ad.  With  enravishment ; 
so  as  to  enrapture.  More. 

¥N-RAV'ISH-MENT,  re.  Ecstasy  of  delight ;  rap- 
ture; transport;  ravishment,     [r.]     Glanville. 

5N-EEg'!S-TeE,  (,.  li.  [Ft.  enregistrer.]  To  reg- 
ister; to  enroll.  Spenser. 

t  EN-RHeOm'  (en-rim'),  v.  n.  [Fr.  enrhumer,  to 
cause  a  cold.]     To  take  or  have  a  cold.  Harvey. 

EN-RICH',  V.  u.  [It.  arricchire ;  Sp.  enriqueeer  ; 
Fr.  enriehir.  —  See  Rich.]     [i.  enriched;  pp. 

ENRICHING,  ENRICHED.] 

1.  To  make  rich  or  wealthy  ;  to  endow. 

The  king  will  enrich  him  with  great  riches.  I  Sam.  xvii.  25. 

2.  To  make  fruitful ;  to  fertilize. 

See  the  sweet  brooks  in  silver  mazes  creep, 

Enrich  the  meadows,  and  supply  the  deep.    Blackmore. 

3.  To  supply  with  an  abundance  of  any  thing 
desirable ;  to  store. 

There  is  not  one  among  them  that  could  ever  enrich  his 
own  understanding  with  any  certain  truth.  Raleigh. 

4.  To  adorn  by  carving,  painting,  or  other 
ornament.  Martin. 

EN-ElCH'fR,  71.     One  that  enriches.  Craig. 

EN-RICH'M^NT,  re.     [Fr.  enrichissemeni.] 

1.  Act  of  enriching ;  increase  of  wealth. 

2.  Improvement  by  the  abundant  supply  of 
what  is  useful  or  desirable.  "The  enrichment 
of  our  understandings."  Watts. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  decoration  or  embellishment 
of  the  cornice  of  a  building.  SiTnmonds. 

EN-RIDgfE',  V.  re.     To  form  into  ridges.         Shak. 

t  EN-KING',  V.  a.     To  bind ;  to  encircle.       Shak. 

t  EN-RI'PEN  (en-ri'pn),  v.  u.     To  ripen.     Donne. 

t EN-RIVE',  J',  re.  [^.  ENRIVEN.]  To  cleave;  to 
split ;  to  rend  ;  to  rive.  Spenser. 

:5;n-ROBE',  v.  a.  [/.  enrobed  ;  pp.  enrobing, 
enrobed.]  To  attire  ;  to  dress  ;  to  clothe  ;  to 
invest.     "  She  shall  be  loose  enrobed."      Shak. 

EN-ROCK'MfNT,  re.  A  mass  of  rocks  or  large 
stones  piled  up  into  a  solid  rough  wall,  in  order 


to  resist  the  force  of  water, 
EN-ROLL',  V.  a.     [Fr.  enroler. 


Francis. 


—  See  Roll.] 

ENROLLED  ;  pp.   ENROLLING,  ENROLLED.] 

1.  To  insert  in  a  roll,  list,  or  register;  to  en- 
list; to  register  ;  to  chronicle. 

The  names  of  others,  not  their  own,  enrolled.       Dryden. 


MIEN,   SIR;    m6VE,  nor,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  rC'LE.  — 9,   9,   5,   g,  soft;    IS,  fi,  s,  %, 


hard;   ^  as  z  ;   X  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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2.  To  record ;  to  leave  in  writing. 

His  oath  enrolled  in  the  Parliament.  Sfiak. 

3.  t  To  involve ;  to  inwrap ;  to  envelop. 
"  Flames  enrolled  in  smoke."  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Enroll  and  enlist  respect  persons  only  ;  reg- 
ister, persons  and  things;  recw7-(/,  things  only.  Men 
are  enrolled  for  the  public  service,  and  enlisted  for  the 
army.  '  Births,  marriages,  and  deaths  are  registered  ; 
deeds  are  recorded  ;  and  events  are  recorded  in  history. 

(;N-ROLL'(;r,  ■«.     One  who  enrolls. 

5N-ROL'M5NT,  n.     [Fr.  enrolement.'] 

1.  The  act  of  enrolling  or  registering. 

2.  Register  ;  record,  *'  The  king  delivered 
the  enrolments  with  his  own  hands."       Davies. 

Syn.  — See  Record. 

^N-R66t',  v.  a.     \i.  ENROOTED  ;  pp.  ENKOOTINO, 

ENROOTED.]     To  fix  by  the  root;    to  implant 
deep  ;  to  fix  fast ;  to  root.  8hak. 

t  ?N-r6und',  v.  a.    To  environ ;  to  surround ;  to 
encircle ;  to  enclose.  Shak. 

EM- ROUTE  (ang'rot').     [Fr.]     On  the  way ;   on 
the  passage.  Gent.  Mag. 

EJf^  (enz),  «.     [L.,  from  Gr.  el/jii,  t'v,  to  be.]  "  ' 

1.  {Old  Metaphysics.)  That  which  exists  or 
which  may  exist ;  a  being  ;  existence.  Fleming. 

2.  {Old  Che?n.)  That  recondite  part  of  a  sub- 
stance from  which  all  its  qualities  flow ;  es- 
sence. Johnson. 

J^N-SAFE',  V.  a.     To  render  safe.  Feltham. 

t  5N-SAm'PLE,  n.   [Old  Fr.  ensample.']  Example. 
"Ye  havens  for  an  ensample.'^         Phil.  iii.  17. 


t  jpN-sAM'PLE,  V.  a.    To  give  an  example  of. 

Homer,  in  the  person  of  Agamemnon,  ensampled  a  good 
governor  and  a  virtuous  man.  " 


JN-SAN'GUINE  (en-sang'gwjn),  v.  a.  [L.  sanguis, 
sanguinis,  blood.]  [i.  ensanguined  ;  pp.  en- 
sanguining, ENSANGUINED.]  To  Smear  or 
stain  with  blood ;  to  sufiuse  with  blood.  "  The 
ensanguined  field."  Milton. 

EN'SATE,  a.  [L.  ensis,  a  sword.]  (Bot.)  A 
Shaped  like  a  sword  with  a  straight  blade  ;  m 
sword-shaped ;  ensiform.  Loudon,  m 

ipN-SCALE',  V,   a.      To  carve   or  form  with    | 
scales  ;  to  cover  with  scales.  Clarke.  ™' 

jpN-SjGI^ED'ULE,  or  :5;N-S0HED'UI,E,  V.  u..  [See 
Schedule.]     To  insert  in  a  schedule.       ShaJc. 

^N-SCONCE', 4!. a.  [See  Sconce.]  [i. ensconced; 
pp.  ensconcing,  ensconced.]  To  cover  as 
with  a  sconce  or  fort ;  to  place  under  shelter  ;  to 
put  in  safety ;  to  secure  ;  to  hide. 

I  will  enscoiice  me  behind  the  arras.  Shak. 

5N-SEAL',  V.  a.  [See  Seal.]  To  impress  ;  to 
mark  as  with  a  seal ;  to  stamp.  Browne. 

]pi>f-SEAM',  V.  a.  [See  Seam.]  1.  To  sow  up;  to 
enclose  by  a  seam.  Camden. 

2.  To  contain  ;  to  hold  ;  to  comprehend. 

And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  himself  ejweanis 

Both  thirty  sorts  of  fish  and  thirty  sundry  streams.  Spenser. 

t^N-SEAM'pD,  a.  [A.  S.  seim,  fat,  grease.] 
Covered  with  seam  or  grease  ;  greasy.       Shak. 

t  JEN-SEAR',  u.  u..    To  cauterize ;  to  sear.    Shak. 

t  5N-SEARCH',  V.  n.  To  try  to  find ;  to  search 
for ;  to  seek.  Sir  T.  Bigot. 

:5N-SEBL',  V.  a.    To  seel,  as  a  hawk.  Booth. 

5N-SEINT'  (en-sant'),  a.  {Law.)  Pregnant ;  with 
child.  —  See  Enceinte.  Blackstone. 

EJirSEMBLE  (iing-sira'bl),  n.  [Fr.]  The  whole 
so  taken  that  each  part  is  considered  only  in 
relation  to  the  whole  ;  the  whole.  Pownall. 


EJVSEMBLE  (iing-Siim'bl), 
all  at  once ;  as  one. 

PN-SHAWLED'  (en-shSlwld'),  p. 
invested  with  a  shawl. 


[Fr.]    Together ; 
Boger. 

Covered  or 
Quinn. 

1 5N-SHIELD',  V.  a.    To  shield  ;  to  cover.     Shak. 

t  BN-SHIELD',  a.  Protected  as  with  a  shield.SAreA. 

5N-SHRINE',  V.  a.  [See  Shrine.]  [i.  en- 
shrined ;  pp.  enshrining,  enshrined.]  To 
enclose,  as  in  a  shrine ;  to  preserve  as  a  thing 
sacred;  to  embalm. 

"Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 

Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart.  SJmk. 


PN-SHROUD',  V.  a.  [See  Shroud.]  To  cover 
with  a  shroud ;  to  shroud  ;  to  clothe.  Churchill. 

5N-SiF'5R-OUS,  a.  [L.  ensifer ;  ensis,  a  sword, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  a  sword.  Ash. 

EN'SI-FORM,  a.  [L,  ensiformis;  ensis,  a  sword, 
aniforma,  form.]  {Bot.  &  Anat.)  Having  the 
form  of  a  sword-blade ;  sword-shaped.    P.  Cgc. 

EN'SIGN  (cn'sin)  [Sn'sin,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  en'sin,  P.],  n.  [L.  insigne  ;  in,  upon, 
and  sigmim,  a  sign ;  It.  insegna ;  Sp.  ensena ; 
Fr.  enseigne.'] 

1.  The  national  flag  carried  by  a  ship  or  a  reg- 
iment; colors;  banner;  standard.  "The  gor- 
geous ensign  of  our  republic."  D.  Webster. 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  eusifjn  down  I 

Xong  has  it  waved  on  nigh. 
And  many  an  eje  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky.  O.  W.  Holmes. 

2.  Any  signal  giving  notice  to  persons  in  differ- 
ent places  to  assemble,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

He  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  tar.     Is.  v.  2G. 

3.  A  badge;  a  mark  of  distinction. 

The  ensigns  of  our  power  about  We  bear.  Waller. 

4.  {Mil.)  The  lowest  commissioned  officer, 
who  is  subordinate  to  the  lieutenants  in  infantry, 
and  who  carries  the  colors  or  ensign.    Campbell. 

JS^  "  I  have  given  the  last  syllable  of  this  word 
the  long  sound,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  most  cor- 
rect ;  though  r  am  of  opinion  that,  in  the  military 
profession,  it  is  oftener  pronounced  short,  as  if  written 
ensin.  Some  reasons  from  analogy  might  be  produced 
in  favor  of  this  latter  pronunciation,  but  they  do  not 
seem  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  more  general  usage 
which  declares  for  the  former."    Walker. 

t  JgN-SlGN'  (en-sin'),  V.  a.     [Old  Fr.  ensigner.] 

1.  To  mark  witli  some  sign.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  {Her.)  To  distinguish  by  an  ornament. 

EN'SIGN-BEAr'^R  (en'sln-bir'er),  n.  One  who 
carries  a  flag  or  ensign  ;  the  ensign.        Sidney. 

EN'SIGN-CY  (8n'ein-se),  re.  The  rank,  office,  or 
commission  of  an  ensign.  Walker. 

t  JpN-Si^E',  re.     Stamp  ;  quality  ;  kind.     Chaucer. 

t  EN-SKIED'  (en-skId'),  p.  a.     Placed  in  heaven. 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted.  Shale. 

5N-SLAVE',  V.  a.  [See  Slave.]  H.  enslaved  ; 
pp.  enslaving,  ENSLAVED.]  To  rcducc  to 
slavery  or  bondage  ;  to  deprive  of  liberty. 

A  man  not  having  the  power  of  his  own  life  cannot  ensnare 
himself  to  any  one  to  take  away  life  when  he  pleases.  Locke. 

He  is  certainly  the  most  enslaved  who  is  so  in  his  under- 
standing. Ijocke. 

5N-SLAV'ED-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  enslaved. 

EN-SLAVE'M5NT,  re.  The  act  of  enslaving  or  the 
state  of  being  enslaved ;  servitude ;  slavery.  "  A 
fresh  enslavement  to  their  enemies."  South. 

^N-SLAV'^R,  re.  One  who  enslaves.  "  Enslav- 
ers of  mankind."  Swift. 

EN-SLUM;R5R,  v.  a.  To  drown  in  sleep.  "  The 
senses  half  enslumbered  lie."  G.  Fletcher. 

^;n-SnAre',  v.  a.  [See  Snare.]  [i.  ensnared  ;  pp. 
ENSNARING,  ENSNARED.]  "To  take  in  a  snare  ; 
to  allure ;  to  entrap  :  —  written  also  insoiare. 
"  Lest  the  people  be  ensnared."     Job  xxxiv.  30. 

5N-SNAr'ER,  n.  One  who  ensnares  or  entraps ; 
an  insnarer.  South. 

^N-SNARL',  V.  a.  To  entangle  ;  to  snarl.  Spenser. 

1 5N-SNARL',  V.  II,.  To  snarl,  as  a  dog ;  to  gnash 
the  teeth.  Cockeram. 

t  EN-SO'BER,  V.  a.     To  make  sober.  Bp.  Taylor. 

:EN-SPHERE'  (en-sfer'),  v.  a.     [See  Sphere.]     [i. 

ENSPHERED  ;  pp.  ENSPHERING,  ENSPHERED.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  sphere.  J.  Hall. 

2.  To  form  into  a  sphere.  Carew. 

5N-STAmp',  v.  a.  [See  Stamp.]  [i.  enstamped  ; 
pp.  enstamping,  enstamped.]  To  imprint ;  to 
stamp. 

Nature  hath  enstamped  upon  the  soul  the  certainty  of  a 
deity.  Hewyt. 

JN-STATE',  V.  a.  To  invest  with  possession; 
to  invest  with  a  certain  rank  ;  to  instate.  Shak. 

EN-STEEP',  V.  a.     See  InstEbp. 

t  EN-STORE',  V.  a.     To  restore.  Wickliffe. 

t  EN-STYLE',  V.  a.     To  name  ;  to  call.  Drayton. 


EN-SUE'  (en-su'),  t).  re.  [L.  sequor ;  It.  seguire; 
Sp.  seguir;  Old  Fr.  ensuer;  Yt.  ensuivre,  to  fol- 
low.]    [i.  ensued  ;  pp.  ensuing,  ensued.] 

1.  To  follow  as  a  consequence  to  premises. 
Let  tliis  be  granted,  and  it  must  ensue  that  all  other  light 

of  nature  is  drowned.  Hooker. 

2.  To  follow  in  train  or  in  time  ;  to  be  subse- 
quent ;  to  come  after ;  to  succeed. 

Of  worse  deeds  worse  sufterings  must  ensue.         Milton. 

t  EN-SUE'  (en-6u'),  v.  a.     To  follow ;  to  pursue. 

"  Seek  peace  and  ensue  it."  1  Pet.  iii.  11. 

EN-SU'ING, p.  a.  Following;  succeeding;  com- 
ing next ;  as,  "  The  ensuing  year." 

EN-SUR'A-BLE,  u.     See  Insuraiile.  Todd. 

EN-sOr'aNCE  (sn-shur'jns),  re.   See  Insurance. 

EN-SURE'  (en-shiir'),  v.  a.  [i.  ensured  ;  pp.  EN- 
SURING, ensured.] 

1.  To  make  secure  or  certain ;  to  assure ;  to 
insure.  —  See  Insure. 

How  to  ensure  peace  for  any  term  of  years.  Swift. 

2.  t  To  betroth.  Sir  T.  More. 

EN-SL?R'ER,  ".     One  who  insures  ;  an  ensurer. 

EN-SWEEP',  11.  a.     To  pass  over  with  swiftness. 
A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots,  ensweeping  first 
The  lower  skies.  Thomson. 

EN-TAB'LA-TURE,  re.  {Arch.)  The  whole  of  an 
order  which  is  above  the  columns,  and  rests 
upon  them  horizontally,  including  the  archi- 
trave, the  frieze,  and  the  cornice.  Britton. 

EN-TA'BLE-MENT,  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  Entab- 
lature,   [r.]  Evelyn. 

t  EN-TACK'LE,  V.  a.  To  supply  or  furnish  with 
tackle,  as  a  ship  ;  to  tackle.  Skelton. 

EN-TAil',   re.     [Fr.  entaille;   entailler,   to   cut.] 

1.  {Law.)  An  estate  entailed  or  settled,  with 
regard  to  the  rule  of  its  descent ;  a  fee  abridged, 
curtailed,  or  limited  to  certain  heirs.     Burrill. 
—  The  rule   of  descent.     "Persons   claimin 
under  such  ere^ai7."     Blackstone. 

2.  t  Engi-aved  or  carved  work ;  inlay. 
A  work  of  rich  entail,  and  curious  mould. 

EN-TAil',  v.  a.      [It.  intagliare  ;   Fr. 

to   cut.]      [i.    entailed;     pp.  ENTAILING,    EN- 
TAILED.] 

1.  To  limit,  or  settle,  as  the  descent  of  an 
estate,  so  that  it  cannot  be,  by  any  subsequent 
possessor,  bequeathed  at  pleasure. 

I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever.       Shak. 

2.  To  fix  inalienably  upon  any  person  or 
thing ;  to  transmit  in  an  unalterable  course. 

The  intemperate  and  unjust  entail  a  secret  curse  upon 
their  estates.  Tillotson. 

3.  t  To  carve  ;  to  cut ;  to  engrave. 

Golden  bends,  which  were  entailed 
With  curious  antics.  Spenser. 

EN-TAil'MENT,  re.     1.  The  act  of  entailing. 

2.  That  which  is  eittailed.  Ash. 

EN-TAME',  r.  a.  To  subjugate ;  to  subdue  ;  to 
conquer  ;  to  tame,      [r.]  Shak. 

EN-TAN'GLE  (en-t&ng'gl,  82),  v.  a.  [See  Tan- 
gle.] [i.  ENTANGLED  ;  pp.  ENTANGLING,  EN- 
TANGLED.] 

1.  To  inwrap  or  involve  in  any  thing  compli- 
cated, and  not  easily  detached;  as,  "To  be 
entangled  in  briers." 

2.  To  make  confused  by  twisting  or  crossing 
one  part  of  a  thing  with  another  ;  as,  "  To  en- 

_  fe  the  hair  "  ;  "  To  entangle  thread." 

3.  To  puzzle  ;  to  bewilder  ;  to  insiiare ;  to  em- 
barrass ;  to  perplex  ;  to  confound. 

The  Pharisees  took  counsel  how  they  might  entangle  him 
in  his  talk.  Matt.  xxii.  15. 

Syn.  —  See  Implicate,  Puzzle. 

EN-TAN'GLE-MENT  (en-tang'gl-m6nt),  re.  The 
state  of  being  entangled  or  involved ;  intricacy ; 
perplexity ;  puzzle  ;  confusion.  "Entanglements 
of  equivocal  words."  Locke. 

EN-TAn'GLER  (en-t&ng'gler),  re.  One  who  entan- 
gles or  involves.  Johnson. 

EN-tAn'GLING,  p.  a.  Involving ;  perplexing ; 
insnaring  ;  embarrassing.  "  Enta^ighng  alli- 
ances." Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Etf-TA' ^I-4,n.  {Med.)  Tonic  spasm;  a  general 
term  applied  to  tetanus,  trismus,  &c.  Dunglison. 
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EJr'TA-SifS,  n.     [Gr.svTacis;  Ivreivw,  to  stretch.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  delicate  and  almost  impercepti- 
ble swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a  column.     Brandc. 

2,  {Med?i  A  constrictive  spasm.  Hoblynl 

?N-TAsS'M(i;NT,  n.  [Fr.  entassement.'\  A  heap ; 
a  pile  ;  an  accumulation,     [n.]  Clarke. 

^N-TAS'TJC,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  all  diseases 
characterized  by  tonic  spasms.  Clarke. 

?N-TEL'5-EHY,  n.  [Gr.  Ivrai^tia;  hrtXiis,  per- 
fect, and  f;^w,  to  hold  ;  L.  entclechia.']  An  object 
in  complete  actualization,  as  opposed  to  merely 
potential  existence  ;  —  a  term  of  the  peripatetic 
philosophy.  Brande.     Qu.  Rev. 

to  receive ;  to 
Bushnell. 


jJN-TEM'PLE,  V.  u.    To  contain 
embrace,     [k.] 


EN-TEN'DJgR,  v.  a.  To  make  tender  ;  to  soften; 
to  mollify  ;  —  to  treat  kindly,     [r.]  Young. 

EJ^TEKTE  CORDMLE  (ang-tilngt'kor-df-ar). 
[Fr.]  (Politics.)  The  manifestation  of  good- 
will and  justice  towards  each  other  exchanged 
between  the  governments  of  two  countries. 

EN'T^R,  V.  a.  [L.  intra  ;  It.  entrare;  Sp.  entrar; 
Fr.    entrer.J      [i.   enteked  ;   pj>.    enteking, 

ENTERED.] 

1.  To  go  or  come  into ;  as,  "  To  enter  a 
house";  "To  enter  the  military  or  the  naval 
service  "  ;  "To  enter  college." 

2.  f  To  teach  by  the  first  experiment ;  to  in- 
itiate. "An  excellent  fish  to  enter  a  young 
angler."  Walton. 

3.  To  introduce  ;  to  admit. 

They  of  Kome  are  entered  in  our  counBCls.  Shak. 

4.  To  set  down  in  writing;  to  register;  as, 
"  To  fin^CT'  a  name  in  a  book." 

5.  {Co7n.)  To  report  at  the  custom-house,  as 
a  vessel  on  arrival,  by  delivering  the  proper 
documents;  as,  "To  enter  a  vessel  or  her 
cargo." 

6.  {Carp.)  To  set  in;  to  insert;  as,  "To 
enter  a  tenon  in  a  mortise." 

EN'TJE,  V.  n.     1.  To  come  in  ;  to  go  or  pass  in. 
Other  creature  here, 
Beaet,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  unier  none.      Milton. 

2.  To  penetrate  mentally ;  to  make  inquiry 
or  scrutiny  ;  to  examine. 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  Salluat  for  his  enterinf/ 
into  internal  principles  of  action.  Addison. 

3.  To  take  the  first  steps ;  to  begin  ;  as,  "To 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  an  office," 

4.  To  form  a  part;  as,  "Nitrogen  enters  into 
the  composition  of  all  animal  substances." 

Syn,  —  See  Begin. 

jpN-TER-A-DJ-NOG'RA-PHY,  B.     [Gr.  cfrepa,  the 

intestines,  dSrjv,  a  gland,  and  yp6il>u>,  to  describe.] 

{Med.)    A  description  of,  or  treatise  upon,  the 

intestmal  glands.  Dunglison. 

(IN-TER-A-DJ-NOL'p-pY,  n.  [Gr.  ivrcpa,  the  in- 
testines, Aifiv,  a  gland,  and  Uyof,  discourse.] 
{Med.)  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  intestinal  glands.  Dunglison. 

£n'TER-CL6SE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  passage  between 
two  "rooms,  or  the  passage  leading  from  the  door 
to  the  hall.  Weale. 

t  EN'TpR-DEAL,  n.  Mutual  or  reciprocal  deal- 
ing,    "  £m<crrfearbf  princes."  Spenser. 

EN'T{;R-5R,  «,  One  who  enters.  "  Euterer  on 
the  stage  of  life."  Seward's  Letters. 

JjlN-TER'JO,  a.  [Gr.  IvrifitKis ;  Ivrepa,  the  intes- 
tines.] '{Med.)  Relating  to  the  intestines.  Craig. 

EN'TfR-ING,  p.  a.  That  enters;  going  in  ; — 
introducing ;  initiating. 

EN'T^R-ING,  n.  Entrance  ;  passage  into  a  place. 
"There  is  no  .  .  .  entering  in."         Isa.  xxiii.  1. 

£N-T(;-RI'T!S,  n.  [Gr.  cvTfpa,  the  intestines.] 
{Med.)  Iniiammation  of  the  intestines.  Brande. 

£n-T5R-LACE',  v.  u.    See  Interlace.      Elyoi. 

EN-TER-MEW'5R,  «•  A  hawk  gradually  chang- 
ing the  color  of  his  feathers,  commonly  in  the 
second  year.  Booth. 

EN-TER'p-OBLE  [en-tSr'o-sel,  W.  Jo.  Sm. ;  en-ter- 
5s'e-le  if]  ii.  [ti.,  from  Gr.  fvrfpoici;A>!;  Ivrfpo, 
the  intestines,  and  K^h,  a  tumor.]  {Anat.)  A 
hernia  or  rupture,  in  which  a  protrusion  of  the 
intestines  appears  in  the  groin. 


fiN'TP-EO-e-PIP'LO-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  cvrepa,  the 
intestines,  imiiXoov,  the  omentum  or  caul,  and 
Ktjhij  a  tumor.]  {Anat.)  A  rupture,  in  which  a 
part  of  the  intestines,  with  a  part  of  the  epip- 
loon, or  caul,  is  protruded.  Crabb. 

EN-T^-EOC'RA-PHy,  n.  [Gr.  ivripa,  the  intes- 
tines, and  ypQ(/iu),  to  describe.]  {Anat.)  That 
branch  of  anatomy  which  describes  or  treats  of 
the  intestines.  Dunglison. 

EN'T¥-RO-HY'DEp-CELE,  n.  [Gr,  hrepa,  the  in- 
testines, ii^wp,  water,  and  Kti'/.r;,  a  tumor.]  '{Med.) 
Intestinal  hernia  complicated  with  hydrocele, 
or  a  collection  of  serous  fiuid  in  the  scrotum. 

(IN-TER'p-LITH,  n.  [Gr.  hrepa,  the  intestines, 
and  XiBos,  a  stone.]  {Med.)  Intestinal  concretion 
or  calculus.  Craig. 

EN-TJgR-OL'p-PY,  n.  [Gr.  hripa,  the  intestines, 
and  Xdyoi,  a  discourse.]  {Atiat.)  The  part  of  anat- 
omy that  treats  of  the  intestines.       Dunglison. 

EN-T^R-SM'PHA-lOs,  n.  [Gr.  'evrepa,  the  intes- 
tines, and  diiipaXi!,  the  navel.]  {Med.)  An  um- 
bilical or  navel  rupture.  Dunglison. 

EN-T^R-pS-CHE'p-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  cmpa,  the  in- 
testines, o(T^ri,  the  scrotum,  and  k^^.ij,  a  tumor.] 
(Med.)  A  rupture  of  the  intestines,  when  they 
descend  into  the  scrotum.  Dunglison. 

EN-TER-OT'p-MY,  n.  [Gr.  evrepa,  the  intestines, 
and  To^j?,  a  cutting  ;  riftvw,  to  cut.] 

1.  (Anat.)  Dissection  of  the  intestines.  Craig. 

2.  (Surg.)  Incision  of  the  bowels  for  the  re- 
moval of  strangulation,  &c.  Craig. 

+  EN-T5R-PAR'LANCE,  K.  Parley;  conference. 
"  During  the  enierparlance."  Hayward. 

EN-T?R-PLEAD',  V.  re.  {Law.)  To  interplead.  Ash. 

EN-T5R-PLEAD'5R,  re.  (Laic.)  One  who  inter- 
pleads. —  See  Interpleader.  Cowell. 

EN'T5R-PRi§E  (en'ter-priz),  n.  [It.  intrapresa  ; 
Sp.  empresa  ;  Fr.  entreprise.'] 

1.  An  undertaking  of  importance  or  hazard  ; 
an  adventure  ;  an  arduous  attempt. 

Whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise..  Shah. 

2.  Disposition  to  engage  in  difficult  under- 
takings ;  energy  ;  hardihood. 

He  possegscd  industry,  penetration,  courage,  vigilance, 
and  enterprise.  Hume. 

Syn, —  See  Attempt. 

EN'T^R-FR^B,  V.  a.  [It.  intraprendere  ;  Sp.  em- 
prender  ;  Fr.  entreprendre.']  [i.  enterprisSd, 
pp.  enterprising,  enterprised.] 

1.  To  undertake  ;  to  attempt;  to  essay. 

The  businesa  must  be  enterprised  this  night.        Di-yden. 

[This]  has  made  it  impossible  for  Mrs.  M.  to  enterprise  a 

cate.  Coiuper. 

2.  t  To  receive  hospitably  ;  to  entertain. 
Him  at  the  threshold  met,  and  well  did  enterprise.     Spenser. 

EN'T(;R-PRI§E,  v.  n.  To  undertake  or  enter  up- 
on any  thing  difficult.  Pope. 

EN'T5R-PRI§-5R,  re.  One  who  undertakes  diffi- 
cult things  ;  a  man  of  enterprise. 

They  commonly  proved  great  enterprisers.      Hayward. 

EN'T5R-PRI§-ING,  a.  Disposed  to  undertake  en- 
terprises ;  bold  and  prompt ;  resolute  ;  adven- 
turous ;  energetic ;  efficient.  Qu.  Rev. 
Syn.  —  A  person  is  enterprising  who  is  ready  to 
engage  in  untried  and  difficult  projects  or  attempts  ; 
adventurous,  when  ready  to  incur  hazard  ;  resolute, 
when  not  easily  discouraged  or  dissuaded  from  his 
undertaking, 

EN'TeR-PRiS-JNG-LY,  ad.  In  an  enterprising 
manner ;  adventurously ;  resolutely ;  efficiently. 

EN'TER-SOLE,  re.  [Fr.  entresol.']  A  low  inter- 
mediate story  between  two  higher  ones ;  a  mez- 
zanine ;  an  entresol.  Ogilvie, 

EN-T5;R-TAIN',  v.  a.  [Sp.  entretener ;  entre,  be- 
tween, and  tener,  to  hold  ;  Fr.  entretenir.]      [i. 

ENTERTAINED  ;     pp.     ENTERTAINING,      ENTER- 
TAINED.] 

1.  To  receive  and  treat  hospitably  ;  to  lodge. 

Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some 
have  entertained  angels  unawares.  J7e6.  xiii.  2. 

2.  To  treat  at  table  ;  to  feed. 

You  shall  be  every  day  entertained  with  beef  and  mutton 
of  my  own  feeding.  Addison. 

3.  To  reserve  or  cherish  in  the  mind  ;  to  hold ; 
as,  "  To  entertain  an  opinion." 


4.  To  receive  or  admit  vrith  a  view  to  consider 
and  decide  ;  as,  "  To  entertain  a  proposal." 

5.  To  please  ;  to  amuse  ;  to  divert ;  as,  "  To 
-  be  entertained  in  hearing  a  discourse  or  a  play." 

6.  t  To  make  to  pass  pleasantly  ;  to  employ 
or  spend  agreeably. 

And  entertain 
The  irksome  hours  till  his  great  chief  j-etum.     Milton. 

7.  t  To  keep  in  one's  service. 

You,  sir,  I  entertain  for  one  of  my  hundred.        Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Amuse,  Harbor. 

tEN-TfR-TAIN',  re.    [Fr.  entretien.1     Entertain- 
ment ;  hospitality.  Spenser, 

EN-TpR-TAIN'JfR,  n.     One  who  entertains. 

EN-T(;R-TAIN'!NG,  a.    Amusing;  affording  en- 
tertainment ;   as,  "  Entertaining  conversation." 


EN-T?E-TAIN'ING-LY, 
or  amusing  manner." 


In  an  entertaining 
Dr.  Warton. 


EN-T(;R-TAIN'!NG-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing entertaining.  Coleridge. 

EN-T^R-TAIN'M^NT,  re.  1.  The  act  of  enter- 
taining ;  hospitable  treatment  at  table. 

His  office  was  to  give  entertainment 

And  lodging  unto  all  that  came  and  went.       Spenser . 

2.  Provision  furnished  ;  a  feast ;  a  treat ;  a 
banquet ;  a  festival. 

Nor  look  for  entertainment  where  none  was ; 

Best  is  their  feast.  Spenser. 

3.  That  which  entertains ;  amusement ;  di- 
version ;  recreation  ;  as,  "  To  find  entertainment 
in  conversation." 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  most 
noble  and  useful  entertainment,  were  it  under  proper  regula- 
tions. Addison. 

4.  Admission ;  reception  ;  acceptance,    [ii.] 

The  sincere  entertainment  and  practice  of  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel.  Sprat. 

5.  t  The  State  of  being  in  pay,  as  soldiers  or 
as  servants. 

The  centurions  already  in  the  entertainment,  and  to  be  on 
foot  at  an  hour's  warning.  Shak. 

6.  t  Payment  of  soldiers  or  of  servants. 

The  entertainment  of  the  general  was  but  six  shillings  and 
eightpence.  JDavies. 

Syn.  — See  Amusement,  Feast. 

t  EN-TjpE-TIS'SUED  (en-tev-tish'ud),  a.  Inter- 
woven or  intermixed  with  various  colors  or  sub- 
stances. Shak. 

tEN'THf-AL,  or  tEN'TH5-AT,  o.  [Gl.cvBeos; 
ev,  in,  and  6e6s,  God.]  Enthusiastic,  JF.  Hodgson. 

EN-THf-AS'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  evSeaoriKds,  inspired  ;  ev, 
in,  and  6e6s,  God.]     Divinely  energetic.  Smart. 

EN-TH5-AS'T!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  entheastic 
manner.  Clarke. 

EN-THl^L-MiN'THE^,  n.  pi.  "[Gr.  evrds,  within, 
and  eX-nivs,  eXfxtvOos,  a  worm.]  {Med.)  Intestinal 
worms  ;  intestina ;  entozoa.  Dunglison. 

5N-THrAlL',  v.  u.    See  Inthball.  Milton. 

1 5N-THRILL',  v.a.To  pierce ;  to  thrill,  Sackville. 

5N-THR0NE',  V.  a.  [It.  intronizzare ;  Sp.  entro- 
nizar  ;  Fr.  introniser  ;   Old  Fr.  enthrone^'.']     [i. 

ENTHRONED  ;  pp.   ENTHRONING,  ENTHRONED.] 

1.  To  place  or  seat  on  a  throne  ;  to  invest 
with  sovereign  authority. 

Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 

Were  publicly  enthroned.  Shak. 

2.  To  raise  to  a  high  place ;  to  exalt. 

Mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kmgs.  Shak, 

3.  (Eccl.)  To  place  a  bishop  on  his  throne  or 
stall  in  his  cathedral.  Craig. 

5N-THR0NE'M?NT,  re.  The  act  of  enthroning 
or  placing  upon  a  throne,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

5N-THR0-NI-ZA'TipN,  re.  {Eccl.)  The  act  of 
placing  a  bishop  in  his  throne  or  stall.       Hoolt. 

t?N-THRO'NIZE,  V.  tj.     To  enthrone.       Dalies. 

t  ^N-THUN'DfR,  V.  re.  To  thunder.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

II  5N-THU'§I-A^M  [en-thu'ze-azm,  P.  J.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C.  ;  en-thu'zhe-&zm,  IV.  F. ;  en-thQ'zySzm, 
S.],  re.  [Gr.  evdovtnaaiiis ;  ev,  in,  and  6e6f,  God ; 
It.  Is  Sp.  entusiasmo  ;  Fr.  enthousiasme.'] 

1.  A  heat  or  ardor  of  mind  caused  by  a  belief 
of  priv!ite  revelation  ;  fanaticism  :  —  ardor  of 
mind;  ardent  zeal ;  heat  of  imagination. 

Enthusiasm  rises  from  the  conceits  of  a  wanned  or  over- 
weening brain.  Locke. 
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ENTHUSIAST 

_  Enthusiasm  may  be  defined  that  religious  state  of  mind 
m  which  the  imagination  is  unduly  heated,  and  the  passions 
outrun  the  understanding.  R,  Hall. 

_  Enlist  the  interests  of  stern  morality  and  religious  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause  of  relimous  liberty,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
old  Puritans,  and  they  wilJbe  irresistible.  Coleridge. 

2.  Liveliness  of  imagination ;  elevation  of 
fancy  ;  poetic  rapture  ;  genius. 

Poetry,  which,  by  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  or  extraordinary 
emotion  of  the  soul,  makes  it  seem  to  us  that  we  behold  those 
things  which  the  poet  paints.  I>r}/den. 

Syn.  —  Enthusiasm  maybe  used  in  a  good  sense, 
denoting  an  honest  zeal  in  a  good  cause,  or  in  an  ill 
sense,  denoting  a  blind  zeal  in  anycaase  ;  but  this  ill 
sense  is  more  properly  expressed  by  the  term  fanati- 
cism. ^^  Enihusiasvi  is  the  zeal  of  credulity;  fanati- 
cism,  of  bigotry."    Taylor. 

If  we  would  drive  out  the  demon  of  fanaticism,  from  the 
people,  we  must  begin  by  exorcising  the  spirit  of  Epicurean- 
ism from  the  higlier  ranks,  and  restore  to  their  teachers  the 
true  Christian  enthusiasm,  the  vivifying  influences  of  the 
altar,  the  censer,  and  the  sacrifice.  Coleridge. 

I  ?N-THLr'^I-AST,  n.     1.  One  who  is  possessed 
of  enthusiasm ;  a  visionary  ;  a  fanatic ;  a  zealot. 

Enthusiasts  pretend  that  they  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  by 
dreams.  Fagitt. 

2.  One  who  is  possessed  of  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, or  an  elevated  fancy. 

Chapman  seems  to  have  been  an  enthusiast  in  poetry.    Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Fanatic. 
,|?N-THU-§I-AS'TIC,  ;  «.    |-Gr.  i,9ovma<rT.K6,  ; 

I  ?N-T1IU-^I-AS'TI-CAL,  >  It.  ^  S^.  entusiasHco.'] 

1.  Havmg  enthusiasm ;  over-zealous ;  fanat- 
ical ;  visionary. 

Extravagant  flights  of  devotion  which  some  enthusiastical 
saints  have  indulged  in.  Atterbury. 

2.  Vehement;  ardent;  earnest;  zealous  ;  as, 
"To  be  enthitsiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  fame." 

3.  Showing  exaltation  of  ideas  or  elevation 
of  fancy.  "  Enthusiastic  raptures."  Mason. 
"  An  enthusiastic  style."   Burnet. 

Syn.  —  See  Zealous. 


1 1  5N-THU-§I-AS'TIC,    n. 
zealot. 


An    enthusiast ;    a 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 


I  ?N-THIJ-?I-AS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad. 
siasm  or  ardor. 


With   enthu- 
V.  Knox. 


i  a.       Relating  to    an 
>  enthymeme.  Whately. 


EIV-THY-M^-MAT'IC, 

EN-THY-MJgl-MAT'l-CAL, 

£:N'THV-MEME,  n.  [Gr.  lvQbixr)ixa  ;  hChfifOfxai,  to 
ponder;  iu,  in,  and  Obixog,  mind.]  {Logic.)  An 
imperfect  syllogism,  or  a  syllogism  of  which 
one  of  the  premises  is  understood. 

An  enthymeme  is  when  the  major  is  married  to  the  minor, 
but  the  marriage  kept  secret.  Arbuthnot  Si.  J'ojje. 

^IN-TICE',  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  enticer."]  [i.  enticed  ; 
pp.  ENTICING,  ENTICED.]  To  allure  to  ill ;  to 
attract;  to  Uire  ;  to  draw  by  blandishments  or 
hopes  ;  to  decoy ;  to  tempt ;  to  seduce ;  to  coax. 

If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not.         Prov.  i.  10. 

S3ra.  —  See  Allure,  Coax,  Persuade. 

pN-TiCE'M^NT,  n.    1.  The  act  of  enticing.  "By 
sly  entiGeme?it  gives  his  baneful  cup."      Milton. 
2.  Means  of  enticing;  blandishment;  allure- 
ment; lure;  attraction;  temptation;  as,  "The 
enticements  of  pleasure  or  of  ambition." 
Syn.  —  See  Allurement. 
:pN-TI^']ER,  n.     One  who  entices  or  allures  to  ill. 
]Pi\-Tl9'lNG,  «.  The  act  of  alluring  to  evil.  South. 
5N-TI9'ING,  t*.  Alluring;  attracting;  attractive. 
She  gave  him  of  that  fair,  enticing  fruit.  Milton. 

jgN-TI^'liVG-LY,  ad.  In  an  enticing  or  alluring 
manner;  attractively;  temptingly. 

^N-TIER'TY  (en-tir'te),  n.  [Old  Fr.  enti^rete.'] 
The  whole" ;  entireness  ;  entirety.  Bacon. 

^N-TIRE',  a.  [L.  integer  \  in,  priv.,  and  taiiao, 
to  touch;  It.  intiero;  Sp.  entei'o ;  Fr.  entier.\ 

1.  Not  wanting  or  defective  in  any  part ; 
whole  ;  undivided ;  unbroken  ;  complete  ;  per- 
fect ;  integral. 

An  antique  model  of  the  fnmous  Laocoon  is  entire  in  those 
parts  where  the  statue  is  maimed.  Addison. 

2.  Without  abatement  or  admixture ;  full ; 
unalloyed.  "  In  thy  presence  joy  entire."  Milton. 

3.  Sincere;  hearty;  honest;  faithful. 

No  man  had  ever  a  heart  more  entire  to  the  king,  the 
church,  or  his  country.  Clarendon. 

4i.  (Bot.)  Noting  even  margins,  or  margins 
not  at  all  toothed,  notched,  or  divided.       Gray. 
Syn.  — See  Complete,  Whole. 
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5N-TIRE'LY,  od.  In  the  whole;  completely;  fully. 

5N-TiEE'N?SS,  n.     1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  entire  ;  totality ;  completeness  ;  fulness. 
"The  entireness  of  the  whole  fabric."       Boyle. 
2.  t Intimacy;  familiarity. 

True  Christian  love  may  be  separated  from  acquaintance, 
and  acquaintance  from  entireness.  Jip.  Hall. 

^IN-TIRE'TV,  n.  Completeness  ;  wholeness  ;  en- 
tireness ;  fulness.  Blackstone. 

EN'TI-T.^-TIVE,  a.  [L.  ens,  entis,  being.]  Con- 
sidered by  itself ;  abstract,     [b.]  Ellis. 

EN'TI-TA-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  entitative  or  ab- 
stract manner.  Chambers. 

:pN-Tl'TLE  (en-tl'U),  V.  a.  [It.  intitolare;  Sp.  in- 
titular  ;  Fr.  intitaler.']  \i.  entitled  ;  pp.  en- 
titling, ENTITLED.] 

1.  To  grace  or  dignify  with  a  title  ;  as,  **  The 
governor  of  Massachusetts  is  legally  entitled  his 
Excellency.'' 

2.  To  name ;  to  designate  ;  to  denominate  ; 
to  style  ;  as,  *'  Milton's  Epic  is  entitled  *  Para- 
dise Lost.'  " 

3.  To  give  a  right  or  claim  to. 

God  discovers  the  martyr  and  confessor  without  the  triol 
of  flames  and  tortures,  and  will  liereatler  entitle  many  to  the 
reward  of  actions  which  they  had  never  the  opportunity  of 
performinf?.  Addtson. 

4.  tTo  assign  or  appropriate  as  by  a  title. 
How  ready  zeal  for  party  is  to  entitle  Cliristianity  to  their 

designs!  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Name  . 

JEN'TI-TY,  n.  [Low  L.  entitas ;  esse,  ens,  to  be  ; 
It.  entiia  ;  Sp.  entidad  ;  Fr.  entite.'\ 

1.  Being  or  existence,  as  an  object  of  thought, 
or  of  .sense  ;  —  opposed  to  nonentity. 

Fortune  ie  no  real  entity,  nor  physical  essence.       Bentley. 

2.  A  particular  species  of  being.  Bacon. 
EN'TO-BLAST,  n.     [Gr.  Ivrdi,  within,  and  pXatrrd;, ' 

a   bud.]     {Anat.)    The   so-called  nucleolus.  — 

See  ECTOBLAST.  Agassiz. 

j^N-TOIL',  V.  a.     To  insnare  ;  to  take  with  toils 

or  nets  ;  to  entangle,     [r.]  Bacon. 

BN-TO-MA-T6g'EA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  cvrofiov,  an  in- 
sect, and  yp6(ti(o,  to  describe.]  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  the  habits  of  insects.  Maunder. 

5N-t6mb'    (en-tom'),  v.  a.     [Old  Fr.  entomber.] 

K.  entombed  ;   ^p.  entombing,  entombed.] 

To  put  into  a  tomb  ;  to  bury.     "  Those  places 

where  they  [martyrs]  were  entombed."  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  Bukial. 

5N-t6mB'M5NT  (en-tom'ment),  n.  Act  of  en- 
tombing ;  burial ;  interment ;  sepulture.  Barrow. 

5N-t6m'!0,         )  „_  [Gr,  .^^„^„„_  j^n  insect.]  Re- 
PN-TOM'I-CAL,  )  lating  to  insects.  Craig. 

EN'Tp-MOID,  a.  [Gr.  hrofiov,  an  insect,  and  ilHog, 
form.]     Having  t^e  form  of  an  insect.    Ogilvie. 

EN'Tp-MOID,  n.  Something  having  the  appear- 
ance of  an  insect.  Craig. 

ipN-TOM'O-LINE  (19),  n.  [Gr.  ei>Tofioi',  an  insect, 
and  P.iKoi',  a  thread.]  {Chem.)  A  chemical  prin- 
ciple found  in  the  elytra  and  wings  of  insects  ; 
—  called  also  chitine.  Brande. 

JIN-TOM'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  evto^ldv,  an  insect,  and 
UOq^,  a  stone.]     A  petrified  insect.      Hamilt07i. 

EN-TO-MO-LOp'I-CAL,  a.  [Fr.  entomoloffique.] 
Relating  to  entomology.  Harris. 

EN-TO-MOL'p-QIST,  n.  One  versed  in  entomol- 
ogy, or  the  science  of  insects.  Phil.  Mag. 

EN-TO-MOL'p-pY,  m.  [Gr.  cvrofiov,  an  insect,  and 
?.tiyos,  discourse ;  It.  lV  Sp.  entomologia  ;  Fr.  en- 
tofnologie.']  The  science  of  insects ;  that  part 
of  zo5logy  which  treats  of  insects.  Brande. 

EN-TO-MOPH'A-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  trro/jov,  an  insect, 
and'ijtiiyM,  to  feed.]  {Zolil.)  Feeding  on  insects  ; 
insectivorous.  Ogilvie. 

EJ^-TO-M6s'TR4-C4,n.  (Zoal.)  A  name  given 
to  those  species  of  the  Crustacea  which  are  cov- 
ered with  a  thin,  horny  integument,  more  or  less 
like  the  sliell  of  a  bivalve.  They  are  mostly 
microscopic,  and  all  aquatic,  generally  inhabit- 
ing fresh  water.  Baird. 
.8®^  The  Entomostraca  are  carnivorous,  and  are  very 
useful  in  clearing  stagnant  waters  of  putrid  animal 
matter.  They  are  preyed  upon  by  larger  animals,  and 
form  the  food  of  some  of  our  most  esteemed  fishes. Baird. 


(;N-TRAM'1H;LLED  (en-trilm'meld), 
frizzled,  as  locks  of  hair. 
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£N-TP-m6s'TRA-CAN,  «.  [Gr.  cvTOfiO!,  cut,  in- 
cised, and  SarpaKov,  a  shell.]  {Zoul.)  One  of  the 
Entomostraca,  Brande. 

EN-TP-m6s'TRA-CoCS,  a.  (Zoal.)  Belonging  to 
the  Entomostraca.  Owen, 

£N-TP-m6t'P-MY,  n.  [Gr.  ciTo^uoy,  an  insect,  and 
riftvoi,  to  cut.]  The  dissection  of  insects.  Ogilvie. 

5N-t6n'{C,  a.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  and  roVot,  tone.]  {Med.) 
Having  great  tone,  tension,  or  exaggerated  ac- 
tion. Dunglison. 

t  PN-TOR-TJ-LA'TION,  ».  [Fr.  etitortillement.'] 
A  turning  into  a  circle.  Donne. 

?N-t6s'THP-BLAST,  n.  [Gr.  hroceeifiom  within, 
aniffXauTdi,  a  bud.]  (Anat.)  The  so-called  nucleus 
of  the  nucleolus.  —  See  Ectoblast.    Agassiz. 

E]<r-TO-Zd  'A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ivTOi,  within,  and  i,mv, 
an  animal.]  {Zolil.)  A  general  name  for  those 
parasitical  animals  which  infest  the  bodies  of 
other  animals,  as  intestinal  worms.        Brande, 

JEN-TO-ZO'rC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Entozoa.  Craig. 

EJV-TO-zd'QM;  n. ;  pi.  ENTOZOA.  See  Entozoa. 

t  JpN- TRAIL',  V.  a.  [It.  intralciare.']  To  inter- 
weave ;  to  interlace  ;  to  diversify.  Spenser. 

EN'TEAILS  (en'tralz),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ivrifa  ;  It.  en- 
tragno  ;  Sp.  entranas  ;  Fr.  entrailles.'] 

1.  The  inward  parts  of  animals ;  the  intes- 
tines ;  the  bowels  ;  viscera  ;  guts.  Bacon. 

2.  'The  internal  parts.  "  The  ragged  entrails 
of  this  pit."  Shak.- 

¥N-TRAM'M5L,  v.  a.  [See  Trammel.]  To 
catch  ;  to  entangle  ;  to  insnare.  Haekett. 

Curled  or 
Cotgrave. 

EN'TRANCE,  u.  [It.  entrata;  Sp.  entrada;  Fr. 
entr/'e.'] 

1.  The  act  of  entering  or  going  into  any  place. 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances.  Hhak. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  entering ;  ingress. 
Has  the  porter  his  eyes  in  his  head  that  he  gives  entrance 

to  suclr  companions?  Shale. 

3.  Passage  for  entering ;  avenue ;  entry;  inlet. 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.      Milton. 

4.  Initiation  ;  commencement ;  beginning. 

This  is  tliat  which,  at  first  entrance,  balks  and  cools 
them.  Locke. 

5.  {Com.)  The  act  of  reporting  a  vessel  at 
the  custom-house  on  arrival ;  entry.  Boag, 

5N-TRAnCE'  (en-trSns',  12),  v.  a.    [See  Tkanoe.] 

[s.  ENTKANCED;pjt).  ENTUANCINGjENTUANCED.] 

To  put  into  a  trance  ;  to  put  into  an  ecstasy  ;  to 
ravish  with  delight ;  to  enchant ;  to  enrapture ; 
to  fascinate ;  to  charm ;  to  electrify. 

I  stood  entranced,  and  had  no  room  for  thouglit.    I}rpden. 

5N-TRAncE'M?NT,  n.  The  act  of  entrancing  or 
enrapturing.  Otway. 

5N-TRAP',  V.  a.  [It.  attrappare ;  Old  Fr.  entraper. 
—  See  Trap.]  [i.  entrapped  ;  pp.  entrap- 
ping, ENTRAPPED.]  To  insnare ;  to  catch  as  in 
a  trap ;  to  involve  ;  to  entangle ;  to  perplex  ;  to 
inveigle ;  to  embarrass. 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

To  entrap  the  wisest.  Shak. 

jpN-TREA^'URE,  v.    See  Intreasure.  Todd. 

?N-TEEAT',  v.  a.  [It.  trattare;  Fr.  trailer,  to 
treat.]  \i.  entreated  ;  pp.  entreating,  en- 
treated.] 

1.  To  solicit  or  ask  urgently ;  to  importune  ; 
to  beseech  ;  to  supplicate  ;  to  implore  ;  to  beg ; 
to  crave. 

Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife.        Qen.  sxv.  21. 

2.  To  prevail  upon  by  solicitation ;  to  per- 
suade. 

It  were  a  fruitless  attempt  to  appease  a  power  whom  no 
prayers  could  entreat.  Jiogers. 

3.  t  To   amuse  ;    to    beguile.      "  I 
treat  the  time  alone." 

4.  t  To  receive  ;  to  entertain. 

5.  t  To  use  in  any  manner  ;  to  treat, 
And  the  remnant  took  his  servants,  and  entreated  them 

spitefully,  and  slew  them.  Matt.  xxii.  6. 

Syn.  — See  Ask. 

5N-TREAT',  V.  n.     1.  fTo  discourse  ;  to  treat. 
Of  which  I  shall  have  further  occasion  to  entreat.   HakewiU. 
2.  To  make   a  petition  ;    to  supplicate ;    to 
pray.     "  Entreat  for  him."  Shak. 


must  en- 
Sliak, 
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3.  f  To  make  a  treaty  or  compact. 

Alexander  was  the  fiiBt  that  entj-eated  of  true  peace  with 
tnem.  j  jiac.  x.  47. 


+  ^N-TREAT', 

^N-TREAT'A-BLE, 
or  solicited',     [r.] 


Entreaty ;  petition. 


Todd. 


t  ?N-TREAT'ANCE, 
entreaty. 


That  may  be  entreated 
Huloet. 

Petition ;    solicitation  ; 
Fai7;/ax. 

]e;N-TREAT'5R,  n.     One  who  entreats.        Fulke. 

:^N-TREAT'FUL,  «,.  Full  of  entreaty,  [r.]   Craig. 

^N-TREAT'ING-LY,  ad.  In  an  entreating  man- 
ner; imploringly".  Craig. 

?N-TREAT'IVE,  a.  That  entreats;  treating; 
pleading.     *'  Entreative  phrase."  Brewer. 

t^lN-TREAT'M^NTjn. Entreaty;  discourse. S/ifl/c. 

5N-TREA'TY,  n.    1.  An  earnest  petition  ;  suppli- 
cation; solicitation;  prayer;  request.    "Obdu- 
rate to  entreaties.'*  Shak. 
■  2.  t  Keception  ;  entertainment. 
They  shall  find  guests,  entreaty,  and  good  room.     B.  Jorison. 
Syn.— See  Prayer. 

EJ\rTREE  (aiig-tra'),n.     [Fr.] 

1.  Admittance ;  admission ;  free  access. 

2.  {Laio.)  Entrance  ;  an  entry.  Crahh. 

3.  {Cookery.)  Dishes  of  the  first  course. 

EJ^TREMETS  ('dng'tre-ma'),  n.pl.  [Fr.,  from  en- 
tre,  between,  and  mets,  a  dish.] 

1.  Dainties  or  small  dishes  set  at  table  be- 
tween the  main  dishes  ;  side-dishes. 

2.  {Mtts.)  The  inferior  movements  inserted 
between  the  more  important  parts  of  a  compo- 
sition. Moore. 

jpN-TRENCH',  V.  n.    See  Intrench.       Holland. 

EJ\rTREPAS  (ang'tre-pa'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Man.)  A 
broken  pace ;  an  amble.  Craig. 

EJsTTREPdT  [;±ng'xxe~\io')yn.  [Fr.]  A  magazine  ; 
a  warehouse  for  depositing  goods.         Pownall. 

EJVTRESOL  (ang'tre-sBl'),  n.  [Fr.]  (Arch.)  A 
floor  between  other  floors  ;  a  low  apartment  or 
low  apartments  usually  placed  above  the  first 
floor  ;  a  mezzanine.  P.  Cyc. 

t  ^N-TRiCK',  V.  a.  To  deceive ;  to  trick.  Chaucer. 

EN'TRIE?,  n.  pi.  (Mtis.)  The  name  formerly 
given  to  acts  of  operas,  burlettas,  &c.      Moore. 

£n'TRO-€HAL,  a.  [See  Entrochite.]  (Min.) 
Noting  a  kind  of  stone  or  marble  formed  of  the 
bones  of  encrinites.  Smart. 

EN'TRO-jCHITE,  n.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  and  rpox^s,  a 
wheel.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossils  constituted 
of  the  petrified  arnis  of  the  starfish.        Brande. 

EN'TRY,  n.  [It.  enfrata  \  Sp.  entrada  ;  Fr,  entree.'] 

1.  Act  of  entering  ;  entrance  ;  ingress ;  inlet. 
The  Lake  of  Constance  is  formed  by  the  enti-]t  of  tlie 

Rhine.  Addison. 

2.  The  passage  by  which  one  enters  a  house. 

A  straight,  long  entry  to  the  temple  led.  Dryden. 

3.  The  act  of  registering  or  setting  down  in 
writing;  record;  as,  "To  make  an  entry  in  a 
merchant's  account-book." 

4.  {Com.)  The  act  of  reporting  a  vessel  or 
cargo  at  the  custom-house,  on  arrival,  by  de- 
livery of  the  proper  documents.  Simmonds. 

5.  (Law.)  The  act  of  taking  rightful  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  tenements  ;  —  an  act,  which,  in 
addition  to  breaking,  is  essential  to  the  offence 
of  burglary.  "  Burrill. 

]j;N-TCNE',   v.  a.      [Fr.  entoner.']     To  tune ;    to 

sing;  to  chant.  Chaucer. 

jjlN-TWINE',  V.  a.     See  Intwine.  Milton. 

5N-TWiNED',;3.  «.  {He7\)  Twisted  or  wrapped 
round  ;  as,  "  A  sword  entwined  by  a  branch  of 
laurel."  Ogilvie. 

^N-TWiNE'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  entwining  or 
enwrapping,    [r.]  Hac%ett. 

jgN-TWrST',  V.  a.  To  wreathe  round;  to  twine  ; 
to  twist.  Shak. 

JpN-TWiST'^D,  ^.  w.  {Her.)  Twisted  together,  as 
serpents.  Ogilvie. 

fE-NU'BI-LATE,  v.  a.  [J"  ^j  priv.,  and  nubilo, 
loud.]     To   clear  from   clouds. 


nubilatus,   to   clou 
mists,  or  vapors. 


Bailey. 


5-NU'BI-L0tJS,n.  [L.e,priv.,and77«6i7«s,  cloudy ; 
nubes,  a  cloud.]  Clear  from  fog,  mist,  or  clo^ids  ; 
serene  ;  fair.  Craig. 

Jgl-NU'CL^l-ATE,  17.  o.  \1j.  enucleo,  enuclcatiis,  to 
separate  the  kernel  from  the  husk  ;  nucleus,  a 
kernel.]  To  solve;  to  clear;  to  expound;  to  in- 
terpret. Bailey. 

They  were  bo  well  enucleated  in  the  caaes.         Johnson. 

^-NU-CL^-A'TION,  n.  A  clearing  up ;  explana- 
tion ;  exposition.  Cotgrave. 

5-NU'M^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  enumero,  enumeratus; 
numerus,  a.  Tiumber  ;  It.  enu7nerare ;  S^.e?iume- 
rar;  Fr.  emimej'er.']  [i.  enumerated;  pp. 
ENUMERATING,  ENUMERATED.]  To  mention  or 
reckon  up  singly  ;  to  reckon ;  to  count ;  to  num- 
ber ;  to  compute  ;  to  tell ;  to  relate.  "  It  would 
be  useless  to  enumerate  the  details."      Brande. 

^-NU-M?R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  enumeratio;  It.  enu- 
merazione ;  Sp.  enumeracion  ;  Fr.  enumeration.^ 

1.  The  act  of  enumerating;  a  numbering. 
"This  enumeration  of  the  elements."        Watts. 

2.  {Rhet.)  That  part  of  a  peroration  in  which 
the  orator  recapitulates  the  heads  of  the  dis- 
course or  argument ;  a  summing  up.  Maunder. 

^-NU'M?R-A-TiVE,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  enumerativo  ; 
Fr.  enumeratif.]  That  enumerates  ;  reckoning 
up  singly;  counting. over.  Bp.  Taylor. 

5-NU'M^R-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  enumerates  or 
reckons;  a  calculator.  Ed.  Rev. 

5;-NUN'CI-A-BLE(e-nun'she-si-bl,66),a.  That  may 
be  enunciated  or  declared.  Coleridge. 

5-NUN'C|-ATE  (e-nun'she-at),  v.  a.  [L.  entmcio, 
enunciatus ;  e,  from,  and  nuncio^  to  tell ;  nuncius, 
a  messenger ;  It.  enunciare ;  Sp.  enunciar ;  Fr. 
Monce^'.]  \i.  enunciated  ;  pp.  enunciating, 
ENUNCIATED.]  To  declare  ;  to  utter;  to  pro- 
claim ;  to  relate  ;  to  express  ;  to  pronounce  ;  to 
speak;  to  enounce;  to  announce. 

I  know  that  there  is  such  a  man  as  Plato,  though  I  cannot 
tell  what  he  is,  nor  what  are  all  the  truths  that  may  be  enun- 
ciated concerning  him.  Bp.  Barlow. 

?-NtJN'CI-ATE,  V.  ?t.     To  utter  sounds. 

Each  has  a  little  Bound  he  calls  his  own. 

And  each  enunciates  with  a  human  tone.  Hart. 

5-NUN-CI-A'TION  (e-niin-Rhe-a'shun,  66),  n.  [L. 
enunciatio  ;  It.  enunciazione ;  Sp.  enuneiacion ; 
Fr.  enonciation."] 

1.  The  act  of  enunciating;  utterance;  proc- 
lamation ;  declaration  ;  expression  ;  announce- 
ment.    "  The  enunciation  of  truth."  Blair. 

2.  Manner  of  utterance ;  elocution.  "A  grace- 
ful and  pleasing  enunciation.*'  Chesterfield. 

3.  That  which  is  announced;  information; 
intelligence.  Hale. 

jp-NUN'CI-A-TIVE  (e-nun'she-?-tiv),  «•  X^-  enw"" 
ciativus ;  It.  ^  Sp.  enunciativo  ;  Fr.  enonda.tif.'] 
That  enunciates ;  declarative  ;  expressive.  **iEx- 
pressed  in  all  forms,  indicative,  optative,  enun- 
ciative."  Bp.  Taylor. 

Jp-NUN'CI-A-TiVE-LY  (e-nun'she-^-tiv-le),  ad. 
In  an  enunciative  manner ;  declaratively. 

?-NtJN'OI-A-TOrRY(e-iiun'she-gt-to-re,66),«.  Giv- 
ing utterance ;  enunciative.         ,  Smart. 

^l-NURE',  v.  n.  {Law.)  To  become  established; 
to  be  in  force;  to  inure.  —  See  Inure.  Wkishaw. 

EJ^-U-RE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ivovpfo),  to  void  urine  in; 
IV,  in,  and  oupoir^  urine.]'  {Med,)  Involuntary 
discharge  of  urine.  Hoblyn. 

t  ^N-VAS'SAL,  V.  a.  To  subject  to  vassalage  or 
servitude  ;  to  make  a  slave  of.  More. 

IglN-VAULT',  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  vault;  to  in- 
ter ;  to  entomb.  Sioift. 

?N-VE1'GLE,  V.  a.    See  Inveigle.  Todd, 

5N-VEL'0P,  V.  a.  [It.  inviluppare  ;  vihq^po,  a 
bundle  ;  Fr.  envelopper.]  H.  enveloped  ;  pp. 
enveloping,  enveloped.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  wrapper ;  to  in  wrap ;  to 
infold  ;  as,  "  To  be  enveloped  in  garments." 

2.  To  cover ;  to  hide ;  to  surround. 

A  cloud  of  smoke  envelops  either  host.  Drydeii. 

3.  f  To  cover  on  the  inside  ;   to  line. 

His  iron  coat,  all  overgrown  with  rust, 
Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold.  - 

5N-VEL'OP,  n.     [Fr.  enveloppe,  or  envelope.]     A 


wrapper ;    a  covering  for  a  letter,  parcel,  &c. ; 
an  envelope.  Ash.     Barclay.    Knowles. 

i9@=-  The  Enplish  form  of  this  word  is  less  sanc- 
tioned by  authorities  than  might  be  wished.  — See 
Envelope. 

EJV-VE-L6pE'  (ang-ve-lop'  or  en've-l6p)  [on-ve- 
lop',  S.  W,;  en've-lop,  P.;  iin-ve'-lop',  /''.  R.  ; 
ong-v?-lop',  ja. ;  en-vel'up,  K.  Wb.  Bailey,  Ash, 
Barclay,  Dyche,  Martin;  en-ve-lop', /.  ;  ongv'- 
lop,  Sm.],  71.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  wrapper  ;  an  outward  covering  or  case. 
**  No  letter  with  an  envelope."  Sioift. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  moimd  of  earth  raised  to  cover 
or  inclose  some  weak  part. 

3.  {Ast7'on.)  A  stream  of  light  encircling  the 
head  of  a  comet  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun  ;  — 
called  also  coma.  Hind. 

J9®=-  Most  of  the  English  lexicographers  and  orthoe- 
pists  both  spell  and  pronounce  the  verb  envelop,  and 
the  noun  CHye^opc,  in  a  different  manner;  tJie  latter 
being  regarded  as  a  mere  French  word.  Tiiere  are, 
however,  a  few  exceptions  ;  and  Walker,  though  he 
authorizes  on-ve-l6p',  remarks,  "This  word,  signify- 
ing ihe  outward  case  of  a  letter,  is  always  pronounced 
in  the  French  manner  by  those  who  can  pronounce 
French,  and  by  those  who  cannot,  the  initial  c.  is 
changed  into  an  o.  Sometimes  a  mere  Englishman 
attempts  to  give  the  nasal  vowel  the  French  sound, 
and  exposes  himself  to  laughter  by  pronouncing  g 
after  it,  as  if  written  ovffvelope.  This  is  as  ridiculous, 
to  a  polite  enr,  as  if  he  pronounced  it  —  as  it  ought  to 
be  pronounced  —  like  the  verb  to  envelop.''^ 

?N-VEL'OPED,  J3,a.  {Her.)  Entwined  around  by 
snakes.  Ogilvie. 

?N-VEL'OP-XNG,  p.  a.  1.  Infolding;  inwrap- 
ping;  enclosing. 

2.  {Bot.)  Rolling  inwards  from  the  edges,  as 
a  leaf ;  involute.  Henslow. 

^N-VEL'OP-MENT,  n.     [Fr.  enveloppement.] 

1.  The  act  of  enveloping  ;  a  wrapping. 

2.  Perplexity  ;  entanglement.  Search. 

5N-VEN'pM,  V.  a.  [Sp.  envenenar;  Fr.  enveni- 
mcr.  —  See  Venom.]  [z.  envenomed  ;  pp.  en- 
venoming, envenomed.] 

1.  To  taint  with  venom  or  poison  ;  to  poison, 
as  a  draught  or  a  weapon. 

The  treachepous  instrurrtent  is  in  tliy  hand 

Unbated  and  envenomed.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  odious  or  hateful. 

O,  what  a  world  is  tliis,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it!  Shak. 

3.  To  make  furious ;  to  enrage ;  to  exasperate. 

That  thus  envenomed,  she  might  kindle  rage.      Di-yden. 

1 5N-VEN'OM,  n.  Poison ;  venora.Pzers  Ploukman. 

^N-VEN'OMED(en-ven'umd),p.«.  1.  Tainted  with 

venom  or  poison.     "  J^nvenomed  robe."  Milton. 

2.  Exasperated;  malignant ;  malicious.  "The 

envenomed  tongue  of  calumny."  Smollett. 

f  ^N-VER'MEIL,  I/.  It.  [Fr.  vermeil,  vermilion.] 
To  dye  red.  Milton. 

EN'VI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  envied;  exciting 
envy ;  such  as  to  excite  envy  ;  very  desirable ; 
as,  '*  An  enviable  position." 

In  an  enviable  mediocrity  of  fortune.  Carcw. 

EN'VT-A-BLY,  ad.     In  an  enviable  manner. 

t^N-VIE',  V.  n.    To  strive  ;  to  vie.  Spenser. 

EN'VI-;^R,  n.     One  who  envies.  Bacon. 

EN' VI-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  envietix.  —  See  Envy.]  In- 
fected with  envy  ;  malicious  ;  pained  by  the  ex- 
cellence or  happiness  of  another  ;  jealous. 

See  what  a  rent  the  enviotm  Casca  made.  Shak, 

Syn. —  See  Invidious,  Jealous. 

EN'VI-OIJS-LY,  ad.    In  an  envious  manner  ;  with 

envy  or  jealousy. 
EN'VI-Oys-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  the  quality  of 

being  envious.  Scott. 

;pN-Vl'RON,  V,  a.  [Fr.  environner.]  \i.  envi- 
roned'; pp.  environing,  environed.] 

1.  To  surround  ;  to  encompass.;  to  enclose; 
to  encircle;  to  circumscribe;  to  hem  in;  —  to 
invent;  to  besiege  ;  to  beset. 

I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock 
Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  »ea. 


Methought  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me. 

2.  To  involve  ;  to  envelop  ;  to  infold. 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Enniron  you. 

Syn.— See  CiRCUMscRiEE,  Surround. 


Shak. 
Shak. 
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PN-VI'RON-MSNT,  n.  The  state  of  being  envi- 
roned or  surrounded.  Holland. 

5N-Vi'R0N§,  or  EN'VI-r6n§  [on-ve-ronz',  S.  J. 
E.  ;  5n-ve-r6nz'  or  en-vi'runz,  IF.  ;  en-vi'runz, 
P.  C\  Wb. ;  an've-ronz,  F.  ;  cn've-runz  or  en-vi'- 
runz,  Ja.  ;  Sn've-rSnz,  Sm, ;  Sng-ve-ronz'  or  en- 
vi'runz,  _ff.],  n.pl.  [Fr.  environs.']  The  places 
that  surround  or  lie  near  a  town  or  other  place 
or  spot ;  places  near  ;  neighborhood ;  vicinity. 

"When  you  go  to  Genoa,  pray  observe  careftilly  all  the  en- 
virons of  it.  Chesterjield. 

.e®^  "  This  word  is  in  general  use,  and  ought  to 
he  pronounced  like  the  English  verb  to  environ ;  hut 
the  vanity  of  appearing  polite  keeps  it  still  in  the 
French  pronunciation  ;  and,  as  the  nasal  vowels  in 
the  first  and  last  syllables  are  not  followed  by  hard  c 
or  ^,  it  is  impossible  for  a  mere  Englishman  to  pro- 
nounce it  fashionably.  —  See  Encore."   WaUzer. 

"  The  fashionable  pronunciation  of  the  word  envi- 
rons is  now  neither  English  nor  French  ;  though  al- 
ready in  Shakspeare's  time,  at  least  as  a  verb,  that 
word  had  acquired  a  completely  English  enunciation, 
and  is  often  found  among  our  best  poets,  where  the 
new  pronunciation,  not  recommended  certainly  by 
euphony,  would  destroy  the  verse."    Mitford^  1804. 

PN-VOL'ITME,  I;,  u.  To  include  in,  or  form  into, 
a  volume.  Moiith.  Rev. 

EN'VOY,  M.  1.  \Fx.envoyi.']  A  public  minister  sent 
from  one  government  or  power  to  another  on  a 
special  mission,  and  so  differing  from  an  ambas- 
sador ;  a  public  diplomatic  minister  of  second 
rank,  inferior  in  dignity  to  an  ambassador,  but 
generally  invested  with  equal  powers.    P.  Cyc, 

2.  A  messenger,     [e,.]  Blackmore. 

3.  [Fr.  envoi!]  +  A  kind  of  postscript,  to  en- 
force or  recommend  what  had  been  previously 
written  in  prose  or  in  rhyme.  Warion. 

Syn.  — See  Ambassador. 

EN' VOY-SHIp,  ■«.  The  office  of  an  envoy.  Coventry. 

EN'VY,  v.  a.  [L.  invideo  ;  in,  against,  and  video, 
to  see ;  It.  invidiare  \  Sp.  envidiar ;  Fr.  envim\] 

\i.  ENVIED  ;   pp.  ENVYING,  ENVIED.] 

1.  To  hate  or  dislike  another  for  excellence, 
happiness,  or  success. 

Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  aud  Judah  shall  not  vex 
Ephroim.  .  Isa.  xi.  13. 

2.  To  grieve  at  any  qualities  of  excellence  or 
gifts  of  fortune  in  another  ;  to  grudge. 

You  cannot  envij  your  neighbor's  wisdom,  if  he  gives  you 
good  counsel,  nor  his  riches,  if  he  supplies  you  in  your 
wants.  Swift. 

iK^  "  The  ancient  pronunciation  of  this  word  was 
with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  y  sounded 
as  in  eye,  as  the  Scotch  pronounce  it  at  this  day." 
Walker. 

iJN'VY,  V.  n.     To  feel  pain  at  the  sight  of  excel- 
lence or  felicity  ;  to  feel  envy,    [e.] 
Who  would  envi/  at  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked?  Bp.  Taylor. 
Charity  envief/i  not;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 

LN'VY,  n.  [L.  Sf  It.  invidia;  Sp.  envidia  ;  Fr. 
envie^ 

1.  Pain,  vexation,  or  hatred  felt  at  the  sight 
of  the  excellence,  happiness,  or  prosperity  of 
others  ;  grudge  of  the  good  of  another. 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Cffisar.  Sltak. 

Envy,  to  which  the  ignoble  mind's  a  slave. 

Is  emulation  in  the  learned  or  brave.  Pope. 

Emulation  looks  out  for  merits  that  she  may  exalt  herself 

by  a  victory ;  envy  spies  out  blemishes  that  she  may  lower 

another  by  a  defeat.  '        Colton. 

Envy  sets  the  stronger  seal  on  desert.  B.  Jonson. 

Base  envy  mthers  at  another's  jny. 

And  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach.     Tliomson. 

2.  Malice;  malignity;  ill-will;  spite. 

For  he  knew  that  the  chief  priests  had  delivered  him  for 
enyy.  Mark  xv.  10. 

3.  The  object  of  envy.  -  Sivift. 

4.  t  Ill-repute  ;  odium.  "  To  discharge  the 
king  of  the  envy  of  that  opinion."  Bacon. 

The  tribune  is  provided  of  a  speech 
To  lay  the  envy  of  the  war  upon  Cicero.       B.  Jonson. 
Syn.  —  See  Emulation,  Jealousy. 

EN'VY-ING,  ».  Ill-will ;  malice.  "  Where  ejitiy- 
ing  and  strife  is  there  is  confusion.''  James  iii.  16. 

t  5N-WAL'LOW  (en-wol'lo),  v.  a.     To  immerse, 

as  in  filth ;  to  roll ;  to  wallow.  Spenser. 

f,N-WHEEL',  t!.a.  To  encircle ;  to  inwheel.  Shak. 

t  5N-WI'DEN  (en-wi'dn),  v.  a.     To  make  wider ; 

to  widen.         '  Coekeram. 

t  5N-W0'MAN  (en-wflm'jn),  v.  a.  To  endow  with 

the  qualities  of  woman.  Daniel. 


t  5N-w6mb'  (en-wom'),  v.  a.    1.  To  make  preg- 
nant.    "  Enwombed  of  this  child."        Spenser. 
2.  To  bury,  as  in  a  womb.  Donne. 

^N-WRAP',  u.  a.    To  wrap  up ;  to  inwrap.    Shak. 

^N-WRAP'IVI^NT  (en-rap'ment),  n.  That  which 
enwraps  ;  a  wrapper.  Skzickford. 

5N- WREATHE',  t'.ii.    See  Inweeathe.    Shelton. 

5N- WROUGHT'  (en-ra.wt'),  v.u.  See  Inwrouoht. 

E'Q-CENE,  a.  [Gr.  Ws,  the  morning,  and  Kaivis, 
recent.]  {Geol.)  Relating  to  the  first  of  the 
three  or  four  subdivisions  into  which  the  tertia- 
ry period  of  the  earth  is  divided  by  geologists ; 
—  so  named  because  the  small  proportion  of 
living  species  of  animals  which  it  contains  indi- 
cates what  may  be  considered  the  da^vn  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  animal  creation.         Lyell. 

$-0'L!-AN,  a.  1.  (Geoy.)  Relating  to  MoMs.  or 
to  tlie  dialect  of  JEolia  ;  eolic. 

2.  Relating  to  .fflolus,  god  of  the  winds. 

Eolian  harp,  an  instrument  which  is  played  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  ; — so  called  from  .Molus,  god  of 
the  winds.  —  Eolian  attachment,  see  ^OLIAN. 

?-OL'IO,  a.  [Gr.  kloXiKis.]  [Geog.)  Relating  to 
.ffiolia,  or  the  Greek  dialect  of  JEolia ;  .Solian. 

J^-OL'JC,  n.  The  dialect,  verse,  or  music  of  the 
jEolians.  Smart. 

^;-OL'I-PILE,  re.  [L.  ASolus,  god  of  the  winds, 
and  pila,  a  ball.]  A  hollow  ball  of  metal,  with 
a  small  orifice  through  a  pipe  on  two  opposite 
sides,  used  to  show  how  water  may  be  convert- 
ed into  steam; — invented  by  Hero  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  describes  a  mode  of  communicating  a 
rotary  motion  to  the  ball,  by  allowing  the  steam 
to  react  on  the  atmosphere.  —  "Written  also 
JEolipile.  St2iart. 

i: '  OJii;  n.  [Gr.  altiv,  an  age,  eternity.]  {Philos- 
ophy of  Plato.)  A  virtue,  attribute,  or'  per- 
fection of  the  Deity  existing  throughout  eter- 
nity ;  —  written  also  aion.  Cudworth. 

E'PACT,  n.  [Gr.  haKT6s,  added;  fjrdyw,  to  bring 
to;  fjri,  to,  and  aytn,  to  bring;  It.  epatta;  Sp. 
epacta;  Fr.  epaote.]  (_Chron,)  The  difference 
in  length  between  time  as  measured  by  the 
sun,  and  time  as  measured  by  the  moon  ;  the 
excess  of  the  solar  month  above  the  lunar  sy- 
nodical  month,  and  of  the  solar  year  above  the 
lunar  year  of  twelve  synodical  months.  Harris. 

EP-A-GO'Q^,  n.  [Gr.  (Traywyi/,  induction  ;  iirdyio, 
to  bring  in.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  which 
consists  in  proving  universal  propositions  by 
particulars.  Crabb. 

EP'A-GON,  n.  [Gr.  hdyw,  to  lead  or  guide.]  A 
truckle  in  a  crane  or  a  similar  engine.       Crabb. 

:5;-pAl'PATE,  a.  [L.  e,  priv.,  and  palpo,  palpa- 
tus,  to  touch  softly.]  {Ent.)  Destitute  of  palps 
or  feelers.  Craig. 

EP-4^r-4-DI-PLb'SIS,n.  [L. ;  Gx:.  i-rravaSM-woii.] 
(lihet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  sentence  begins 
and  ends  with  the  same  words.  Andrews. 

EP-MM'-ji-LEP'SJS,n.  [L.;  Gr.  EjravdAvjifif.]  {Rhet.) 
A  figure  by  which  the  same  word  or  sentence  is 
repeated  after  a  parenthesis.  Andrews'. 

EP-A-NAPH'0-RA,  n.  [Gr.  fVavaiJopa'.]  (Rhet.) 
Afigure  which  consists-  in  the  repetition  of  a 
word  or  words  at  the  beginning  of  successive 
clauses  ;  anaphora.  —  See  Anaphora.     Gibbs. 

E-pJ^r'0-Dds,n.  [Gr.  Eirdvoi^ot,  a  return.]  (Rhet.) 
A  figure  of  speech  which  consists  in  repeating 
a  sentence  or  phrase  backwards  ;  as, 

"What 's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba?  Shak. 

EP-4-M-OR-THb' SIS,n.  lG)c.hav6pBomi.]  (Rhet.) 
.  A  figure  by  which  the  speaker  recalls  or  retracts 
what  he  has  said,  in  order  to  substitute  some- 
thing else  stronger  or  more  appropriate.  Fowler. 

^-PAN'THOUS,  a.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  HvBos,  a 
flower.]  (Bot.)  Growing  upon  flowers,  as  some 
fungi  do.  Craig. 

EP'ARjEH,  n.  [Gr.  iTTap^^os;  Irrl,  upon,  dpT^^u,  to 
rule.]  The  governor  of  a  Grecian  province.  Ash. 

EP'ARjGH-Y,  n.  [Gr.  hap^al.]  A  province  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  eparch.  Craig. 

:5-PAULE',  71.     [Fr.]     (Fort.)  The  shoulder  of  a 


bastion,  or  the  angle  made  by  the  face  and 
fl'ank.  Brande. 

¥-PAULE'M?NT,  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A  sidework 
hastily  raised  to  cover  or  protect  cannon  or  men; 
—  used  also  for  a  demi-bastion,  consisting  of  a 
face  and  flank,  or  for  the  redoubts  made  on  a 
right  line.  Brande. 

fiP'AU-LET,  or  ^P-AU-LETTE',  n.  [Fr.  epaxi- 
lette;  ipaule,  the  shoulder.]  {Mil.)  An  orna- 
ment for  the  shoulder  worn  by  military  and 
naval  officers  ;  a  shoulder-knot,  Burke. 

EP'AU-LET-T^D,  a.  Having  epaulets  ;  furnished 
with  epaulets.  N.  A.  Rev. 

EP-eN-C?-PHAL'!C,  o.  {Anat.)  Noting  the  bony 
arch  which  encompasses  and  protects  the  epen- 
cephalon.  Brande. 

EP-eN-CEPH'A-LON,  n.  [Gr.  iirl,  near,  and  iy- 
KtipaJ.ov,  the  brain.]  {Anat.)  The  hindmost  of 
the  four  primary  divisions  of  the  brain,  includ- 
ing the  medulla  obloiigata,  pons  varolii,  cerebel- 
lum, ani  fourth  ventricle.  Brande. 

EP-fi-NET'lC,  u..  [Gr.  haLveriK6i.]  Laudatory; 
panegyrical.  Phillips. 

5-PEN'THe-SIS,  n.  ;  pi.  e-pEn'the-se?.  [L. ;  Gr, 
hhBinii.']  {Gram.)  The  insertion  of  a  letter  or 
syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  in  the  Latin 
rettulit  for  retulit. 


?-PEN'TH5-SY,  «.  Same  as  Epenthesis.    Craig. 

EP-^N-THET'IC,  a.  {Gram.)  Inserted  in  the 
middle  of  a  word.  Craig. 

EPEROJ^E  (a-pirn'),  re.  [Fr.]  An  ornamental 
stand,  with  a  large  dish,  for  the  centre  of  a  ta- 
ble. Smart. 

EP-EX-E-<pE'SIS,n.  [Gl.  lirr^ijyrims.]  {Rhet.)  A 
full  explanation  or  interpretation ;  exegesis,  .^s/i. 

IgP-EX-^-^ET'l-CAL,  a.  Explanatory ;  inter- 
preting ;  exegetical.  Ec.  Rev. 

E'PHA,  or  E'PHAH,  n.     [Heb.  nCS.]    A  Hebrew 

dry   measure    containing    about   one   and   one 
ninth  English  bushels ;  —  a  bath.      .     Gesenius. 

E-PHED' RA,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  lifiSpa,  the  horse- 
tail.] {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  resembling 
horsetail,  the  berries  of  one  species  of  which  are 
eaten  by  the  Russian  peasants,  and  by  the  wan- 
dering hordes  of  all  Great  Tartary.        Loudon. 

E-PHEM'E-RA,  re.  [Gr.  itpi'iitipa  ;  hi,  for,  and 
^/ifpa,  a  day.] 

1.  {Med.)  A  fever  continuing  a  day.     Bailey. 

2.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  Neuroptera  that  live  in 
a  perfect  state  only  about  24  hours.        Brande. 

^-PHEM'e-RAL  [e-fem'e-r9l,  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.;  e-ie'me-rjl,  S.],  a.  [It.  effimero;  Sp. 
efimero ;  Fr.  ephemi're.] 

1.  Beginning  and  ending  in  a  day ;  existing 
for,  or  less  than,  one  day  ;  diurnal ;  as,  ^'Ephetn- 
eral  insects." 

2.  Short-lived;  as,  "  Ephemeral  MteintMre." 

5-PHEM'^-RAL,  re.  An  ephemeral  plant  or  pro- 
duction ;  a  thing  very  short-lived.       West.  Rev. 

5-PHEM'5-rAiv,  re.  A  neopterous  insect ;  a  day- 
fly  ;  an  ephemeron.  Brande. 

5-PHEM'p-RI(-,  a.     Ephemeral,     [e.]         Clarke. 

5-PHEM'$-RIS,  re. ;  pi.  Eph-e-mEr'i-de?.  [L., 
from  Gr.  itpri^epis ;  hi,  for,  and  i^jiepa,  a  day.] 

1.  A  journal ;  a  diary.  Johnson. 

2.  (Astron.)  An  astronomical  almanac;  a  ta- 
ble which  assigns  the  place  of  a  celestial  body 
at  noon  for  a  number  of  successive  days.  Hind. 

3.  {Literature.)  A  collective  name  for  re- 
views, magazines,  and  all  kinds  of  periodical 
literature.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Calendar. 

5-PHEM'5-RIST,   re.      1.    One  who   consults  the 

planets  ;  one  who  practises  astrology.     Howtil. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  journal;  a  journalist. 

5-PHEM'P-R5n,  re. ;  pi.  e-ph£m'e-ra.  [Gr.  f#- 
fifpof,  daily.]  An  insect  or  worm  that  lives  but 
a  day ;  an  ephemeran.  Derham. 

5-PHEM'(;-R0US,  a.  Short-lived;  ephemeral. 
"  The  ephemerous  tale."     [e.]  Burke. 

5-PHE'SIAN  (?-fB'zhiin),  re.  {Geog.)  1.  A  native 
of  Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor. 
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2.  t  A  dissolute  person.  Shaft. 

H^  "  Why  termed  Ephcsian  ia  not  clear,  and  it 
would  bo  vain  to  conjecture  the  origin  of  so  idle  and 
familiar  an  expression."  JVares. 

£pH-I-AL'TE5,  n.  [Gr.  iijim^-Tvs ;  lipiiUi^,  to  leap 
upon.]     {Med.)  The  nightmare.  Brande. 

EPH'OD  [6f'od,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  ef'od 
or  e'fod,   IT.],  ».      [Heb.  niCIS,  from  HDIJ,  to 

gird  on.]  An  ornamental  part  of  the  dress  worn 
by  the  Hebrew  priests,  consisting  of  two  pieces, 
one  of  which  covered  the  front  of  the  body  and 
the  other  the  back,  joined  together,  and  attached 
by  a  girdle  over  the  shoulders  and  around  the 
waist.  Calniet. 

EPH'OR,  n.  [Gr.  fifopos.]  A  Spartan  magistrate. 
—  See  Epiiorcs.  '     Mitjord. 

£PH'OR-AL-Ty,  n.  The  office  or  the  term  of  an 
ephor.  '  Mitfm'd. 

EPH'O-Rtys,  n.;  pi.  tPH'Q-Ri.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
Eipopog  ;  eipopditi,  to  inspect.]  One  of  five  magis- 
trates of  Sparta  who  were  appointed  to  balance 
and  check  the  regal  power.  Crabb. 

EP'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ETTOff,  a  word,  a  tale ;  hiKdg  ;  L.  epi~ 
cus  ;  It.  »Sr  Sp.  epico  ;  Fr.  epique."]  Narrative  ; 
spoken  or  delivered  in  a  narrative  form ;  not  rep- 
resented dramatically ;  as,  "An  epic  poem." 

Epic  verse,  hexameter  verse,  used  in  the  epic  poetry 
of  the  Greeks  and  llomans. 

EP'IC,  n.  A  narrative  poem,  of  elevated  character, 
describing  generally  the  exploits  of  heroes,  as 
the  Iliad  and  Odi/ssey  of  Homer,  the  yEneid  of 
Virgil,  and  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton.  Brande. 

£P-I-CAR'J-DAN,  n.  [Gr.  itti,  upon,  and  Kapig,  a 
shrimp.]  {Conch.)  An  equal-footed  crustacean, 
which  is  parasitic  upon  shrimps.  Brande. 

EP'I-CARP,  n.  [Gr.  fjr(,  upon,  and  Kap-ndg,  fruit.] 
{Bot.)  The  external  layer  of  the  pericarp, 
termed  the  skin  of  fruits.  P.  Cyc. 

EP'I-CEDE,  n.  [Gr.  hiKt'thiiov  ;  L.  epiccdion.'] 
A  funeral  discourse  or  song,     [r.]  Donne. 

EP-l-CE'DJ-AL,  €t.     Elegiac  ;  epicedian.    Ec.  Rev. 

EP-I-CE'DI-AN,  a.  Elegiac  ;  mournful.  Coekeram. 

EP-I-CE'DJ-ilM,n.  [L.]  An  elegy ;  a  funeral 
song  or  poem ;  a  dirge.  Sandys. 

EP'I-CENE,  a.  [Gr.  hUotvog;  hi,  to,  and  Kon>6g, 
common;  L.  epicmnus  ;  Ti.  epichie.']  {Gram.) 
Common;  of  both  kinds;  —  applied  to  Latin 
and  Greek  nouns  which,  whether  masculine  or 
feminine  in  form,  may  be  applied  to  either 
gender.  B.  Jonson. 

EP-I-C?-RAS'TIC,  re.  [Gr.  tmitefauTiKSs.']  '{Med.) 
An  emollient  or  soothing  medicine.  Crabb. 

EP-I-jeHt-E,E'MA.  n. ;  pi.  Ep-i-fiHi-RiJ'MA-TA.  [Gr. 
hix^iprjfia.']  {Rhet.  &  Logic.)  A  form  of  argu- 
ment in  which  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  are 
laid  down  and  proved,  one  or  both  of  them,  be- 
fore drawing  the  conclusion.  Smart. 

EP-I-COL'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ini,  upon,  and  Kii).ov,  the  co- 
lon.] {Med.)  Relating  to  that  part  of  the  ab- 
domen which  is  over  the  colon.  Dunglison. 

EP-JC-TE'TIAN,    a.     Relating  to   Epictetus,    an 

ancient  Stoic  philosopher.  Smart. 

EP'J-CURE,  n.  [L.  Epicurus.  —  See  Epicurean.] 

1.  t  An  Epicurean.  Bacon, 

2.  A  man  given  to  luxury  ;  a  luxurious  eater ; 
a  voluptuary  ;  a  sensualist.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Sensualist. 

II  EP-!-CU-RE'AN  (124)  [6p-e-ku-rS'?n,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.  K.'Sm.  C. ;  6p-e-ku're-an,  Wb.'],  re.  A 
follower  of  Epicurus,  an  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
pher ;— one  who  is  devoted  to  pleasure.  "  Certain 
philosophers  of  the  Epicureans."   Acts  xvii.  18. 

II  £p-I-CU-RE' AN,  a.  [Gr.  hiKobpcios ;  L.  epicureus.'] 
i.  Pertaining  to  Epicurus,  an  ancient  Greek 
phiiosopher,  who    considered    pleasure    as  the 
chief  good;  as,  "  The -Bpicwreare  philosophy." 

2.  Devoted  to  pleasure;  given  to  luxury; 
luxurious.    "  Epicurean  cooks."  Shak. 

EP-I-CU-RE'AN-I§M,  or  EP-I-CU'Ef-AN-I^M  [Sp- 
e-kn-rs'iin-izm,  K.  R.  Ash;  ep-e-ku'r?-jn-izra, 
Sni  Wb  ],  re.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus  ;  attach- 
ment to'the  principles  of  Epicurus.  Bolingbroke. 


fiP'J-CU-RI.^M  (5p'e-ku-rizm),  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  epicu- 
rismo ;  Fr.  tpicarisme.'] 

1.  Devotion  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table  ;  lux- 
urious living ;  luxury  ;  sensual  pleasure.  Shak. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  Warton. 

EP'I-Cy-EIZE,  V.  n.  1.  To  devour  like  an  epicure  ; 

to  feast ;  to  feed.  Fuller. 

2.  To  profess  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  or 

the  Epicurean  philosophy.  Cudworth. 

EP'}-CY-OLB  («p'?-sl-kl),  re.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and 
kIjkXo',,  a  circle  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  epicich  ;  Fr.  e^yicycle.'] 
{Astron.)  In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  a  circle 
having  its  centre  on  the  circumference  of  an- 
other greater  circle ;  a  small  orbit  in  which  a 
heavenly  body  moves  around  a  centre  fixed 
upon  the  deferent  of  a  planet  and  carried  along 
upon  it.  —  See  Deferent. 

Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  iu  orl).   Milton. 

EP-;-Cy'CL6iD,  ».  [Gr.  hi,  up- 
on, Kiic?.og,  a  circle,  and  f7Mg, 
form  ;  Fr.  ^picycloTde.']  {Math.) 
A  curve  line  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  which  rolls  on  the  circumference  of  an- 
other circle  either  internally  or  externally ; 
thus,  A  being  a  circle  around  the  circumference 
of  which  B  revolves,  a  point  .fixed  upon  the  cir- 
cumference of  B  will  describe  the  epicycloid 
C  D  E.  Davies. 

EP-!-Cy-CLOID'AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resem- 
bling, an  epicycloid.  Francis. 

EP-I-OY-CLOID'AL-WBEEL', 
n.  A  wheel  or  ring  fixed 
to  a  frame-work,  toothed 
on  its  inner  side,  and  hav- 
ing in  gear  with  it  an- 
other toothed  wheel  of 
half  the  diameter  of  the 
first,  fitted  so  as  to  revolve 
about  the  centre  of  the 
latter. 

;^=-This  is  a  beautiful  method  of  converting  circu- 
lar into  alternate  motion,  or  alternate  into  circular. 
While  the  revolution  of  the  smaller  wheel  is  taking 
place,  any  point  whatever  on  its  circumference  will 
describe  a  straight  line,  or  will  pass  and  repass 
through  a  diameter  of  the  circle,  once  during  each  rev- 
olution. In  practice,  a  piston,  rod,  or  other  reciprocat- 
ing part,  may  be  attached  to  any  point  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  smaller  wheel.     Bigclow. 

EP-J-DEM'JC,  re.  A  disease  which,  attacks  many 
persons  at  the  same  time.  Burke. 

EP-I-DEM'IC,         )  „_    [(Jr.  hi,  among,  and  SH/^os, 

EP-T-DEM'!-CAL,  )  people;  It.  S;   Sp.  epidemico  ; 

Fr.  epidemiqzce.']     {Med.)     That    falls   at  once 

upon  great  numbers  of  people,  as  a  disease  or 

pestilence  ;  generally  prevailing  ;  affecting  great 

numbers  ;  general ;  pandemic. 

Syn.  —  See  Cont asious. 

£P-!-DfiM'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  an 

epidemic. 

EP-!-DEM'I-CAL-NESS,  ». 
idemical. 


Boyle. 

The  state  of  being  ep- 
As/i. 

re.      [Gr.    hi,    among, 
to  write.]     A  history 


EP-!-DEM-I-6G'EA-PHY, 

S^fxog,  people,  and  yp6cp> 

or  description  of  epidemics.  Dunglison. 

fiP-I-DEM-I-p-LOp'l-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  epi- 
demiology. Dr.  Babington. 

EP-I-DEM-I-6l'0-I?Y,  re.  [Gr.  hi,  among,  5S/;ot, 
people,  and  loydg,  a  discourse.]  The  doctrine 
of  epidemics.  Dunglison. 

£p'{-DEM-Y,  re.  [Gr.  hiSv/ila  ;  L.,  It.,  &  Sp.  epi- 
demia;  ti.  epidemic.']  A  disease  which  attacks 
several  persons  at  the  same  time ;  an  epidemic 
disease.  Dunglison. 

EP-I-DEJV'DRUM,  re.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  ShSpov, 
a  tree.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  orchidaceous  epi- 
phytes, consisting  of  numerous  species,  and 
found  almost  exclusively  in  South  America. 

Baird. 

EP-l-DER'MAL,  a.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  Sip/xa,  the 
skin.]  Relating  to  the  epidermis,  or  skin,  or 
bark;  epidermic.  Maunder. 

fiP-I-DER'lMB-OUS,  a.     Epidermic.  Clarke. 

£P-!-DER'M!0,         ;  „.     Relating  to  the  epider- 
£P-!-DER'M!-CAI,,  )  mis  ;  epidermal.  Dunglison. 


EP-!-DER'M!-DAL,  a.     Epidermic. 


Clarke. 
[L.,  from 


EP-!-DER'M!S,  re. ;  pi.  fip-i-DiJR'Mi-DE^. 
Gr.  fVi^fp^f';.] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  cuticle  or  scarf  skin  of  the 
body  of  man  or  other  animals.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  skin  or  exterior  coating  of  a 
plant.  Gray. 

fiP-I-DIO'TIC, 


EP-I-DIC'TJ-CAL 

playing ;  showing  forth. 


C  a.      [Gr.  ,  hifiKKTtKdg ;  ht^tiK- 
J  vv/xt,   to    show  forth.]      Dis- 


Knox. 


EP-I-D/D'r-Mfs,n.  [Gr.  hMufiis.']  {Anat.)  A 
long  canal  formed  by  the  union  of  all  the  semi- 
niferous vessels  folded  several  times  upon  them- 
selves upon  the  outside  of  the  testicle. Dunglison. . 

EP'I-DOTE,  re.  [Gr.  (ViMu//;,  to  increase.]  {Min.) 
A  mineral  which  occurs  crystallized,  massive, 
and  granular,  variously  colored,  and  containing 
chiefly  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  iron.       Dana. 

EP-!-D5t'IC,  a.  {Min.)  Relating  to  epidote ; 
containing  epidote.  Craig. 

EP-I-DRb'MI-4,  n.  [Gr.  hiiaofiia,  a  sudden  at- 
tack.] {Med.)  An  afflux  of  humors,  particular- 
ly of  blood,  to  any  part  of  the  body.  Craig. 

EP-l-(^.M'4,n.  [Gr.  £111,  upon,  and  yS,  the  earth.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  containing  one  species, 
the  Epigaa  repens,  or  creeping  epigaea,  a  very 
fragrant  American  plant.  Gray. 

EP-!-9^'oys,  a.  {Bot.)  Growing  on,  or  close  to, 
the  earth.  Gray. 

EP-!-GAS'TR!-AL,  a.     Epigastric.       Lexiplianes. 

EP-I-GAS'TRJC,    a.      [Gr.    hiyiarptog;     hi,    upon, 

and  yaari'ip,  the  belly  ;  It.  6^  Sp.  epigastrico ;  Fr. 
ipigastrique.']  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  epi- 
gastrium. "  The  epigastric  region."  Dunglison. 

EP-I-GAS'TRI-tJM,  re.  [L. ;  Gr.  htyaarpwv;  hi, 
upon,  and  yaarfipj  the  belly.]  {Med.)  The  su- 
perior part  of  the  abdomen.  Hoblyn. 

EP-I-GAS'TRO-CELE,  re.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  yacri'ip, 
the  stomach,  and  Kn^.ri,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  A  her- 
nia of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  parts  near  it,  wheth- 
er formed  by  the  stomach  or  not.       Dunglison. 

£P-I-pE'AL,  a.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  yia  or  yfi,  the 
earth.]'  {Bot.)  Growing  above  ground;  epigsc- 
ous.  Balfour. 

EP'I-<^EE,         ?  Yt.     [L. ;  Gr.  hi,  towards,  and  yrj, 
KP-I-(^e'UM,  )  the  earth.]     Same  as  Perige-e. 

EP'i-pENE,  a.     [Gr.  hiyivm,  growing  after.] 

1.  {Crystallography.)  Noting  a 'form  not  nat- 
ural to  a  substance.  liatnilton. 

2.  (GeoZ.)  Originating  on  the  surface.   Clarke. 

EP'(-GLOt,  re.    Same  as  Epiglottis.       Ogilvie. 

EP-I-GI.OT'TIC,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  the  epi- 
glottis or  cartilage  of  the  larynx  covering  the 
glottis.  Dunglison. 

EP-I-Ol6t'TIS,  re.  [L. ;  Gr.  htyXwrrh  ;  hi, 
upon,  and  yicurrij,  the  glottis;  Fr.  epiglotte.'] 
{Anat.)  A  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  which  covers 
the  aperture  of  the  windpipe.  Hoblyn. 

EP'I-GRAM,  re.  [Gr.  hiypaniia,  an  inscription  ;  hi, 
upon,  and  ypopfxa,  a  writing ;  L.  (Sf  It.  epigram- 
ma  ;  Sp.  epigrama  ;  Fr.  epigramm^.] 

1.  t  An  inscription.  Huloet. 

2.  A  pointed  couplet  or  stanza ;  a  short  poem 
ending  in  a  point  or  turn  of  wit. 

The  point  in  the  conclusion  takes  its  place, 

And  IS  the  epigram's  peculiar  ^race ; 

Some  unexpected  and  some  biting  thought, 

With  poignant  wit  and  sharp  expression  fi-aufrlit.  ArwTt. 
An  epigravi  is  like  a  bee  —  ft  thing 
Of  little  size,  with  honey  and  a  stmg. 

ft'igglcsworth,  from  Martial. 

EP'J-GEAM-JST,  re.    An  epigrammatist.     Ogilvie. 

EP-I-GRAM-MAT'IC,  ;  „.      [Gr.  i:7,yp»^^ar„cif  ; 

EP-I-GRAM-MAT'I-CAL,  >  L.  epigrammaticus ;  It. 
epigrammatico  ;  Sp.  epigramatico ;  Fr.  epigram- 
matique.l 

1.  Relating  to,    or  partaking   of,    epigrams. 
"The  epigrammatic  turns  of  Lucan."  Addison. 

2.  Dealing  in   epigrams  ;  writing  epigrams. 
"  Epigrammatical  poet."  Camden. 

EP-I-GRAM'MA-TIST,  re.  [Gr.  hiyp.ifitinritin;s.) 
A  writer  of,  or  dealer  in,  epigrams.  "  The  epi- 
gram?natist  Martial."  Peacham. 

EP-I-GEAM'MA-TIZE,  V.  a.  To  represent  or  ex- 
press by  epigrams.  Ed.  Rev. 
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EPISTLE 


(Med.)  Medicines  for  the 
Crabb. 


EP  I-GR.APH,  n.  [Gr.  hiy^arji^ ;  jTr/,  upon,  and 
yp(50a),  to  write  ;  It.  4(  Sp.  epigrafe  ;  Fr.  epinraphe.] 

1.  An  inscription  on  a  building.         Fairkolt. 

2.  [Literature.)  A  citation  from  some  author, 
or  a  sentence  framed  for  the  purpose,  placed  at 
the  commencement  of  a  work  or  of  its  separate 
divisions.  Brande. 

EP-!-GRAPH'|CS,  11.  pi.  The  science  of  inscrip- 
tions. Month.  Rev. 

5-pIg'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  firiyoa^;;.]  The  study  or 
knowledge  oi" inscriptions  ;  an  inscription.  CZar/oe. 

J5-PIp'Y-N0US,  a.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  yivri,  a 
female.]  {Bot.)  Growing  upon  the  top  of  the 
ovary,  as  the  corolla  and  stamens  of  the  huckle- 
berry and  the  cranberry.  Gray. 

EP'J-LEP-SY,  n.  [Gr.  fniXijiJ/is  ;  ini^.a/ifidvii,  to  seize 
upon  ;  L.  epilepsia  ;  It.  epilessia  ;  Sp.  epilepsia  ; 
Fr.  epilepsie.]  {Med.)  The  falling  sickness  ;  a 
disease  of  the  brain  which  causes  persons  affect- 
ed v«ith  it  to  fall  down  suddenly,  and  is  attended 
by  convulsive  stupor.  Dunglison. 

.EP-I-LEP'TtC         >  a.     [Gr.  han^rcK6,;  L.  epi- 
EP-J-LEP'TI-O.A.L,  )  leptieus  ;    It.  epilettico  ;    Sp. 
epileptico  \  Fr.  epileptique.'] 

1.  Diseased  with  an  epilepsy  ;  convulsed. 
*'  Epileptic  visage."  Shak. 

2.  Pertaining  to  epilepsy,  or  the  falling  sick- 
ness ;  as,  "  An  epileptic  fit." 

fiP-!-LEP'TIC,  n.  One  diseased  or  afflicted  with 
epilepsy.  Farr)ier. 

EP-J-LEP'TICS,  n.  pi. 
cure  of  epilepsy. 

EP-I-LO'BI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  int,  upon,  and  ).o06s,  a 
pod.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  which  have 
the  flower  seated,  as  it  were,  on  the  top  of  the 
pod  ;  the  willow  herb.  Loudon. 

t  EP-!-LO-GA'TION,   n.      Conclusion    of    a    dis- 
course, Skelton. 
EP-I-LOp'JC,         )  (J,     Relating  to,    or   like,   an 
EP-I-LOfr'J-CAL,  )   epilogue.                      Qu.  Rev. 

{l-PIL'O-gi^M,  re.  [Gr.  fVi;.oyi(r^<if.]  Computa- 
tion ;  enumeration.  Gregory. 

:5-PIL-p-5fIS'TIC,  a.  Having  the  nature  of,  ■  or 
resembling,  an  epilogue.  Warton. 

p-PIL'O-piZE,  V.  n.  [L.  epilogo;  OXiVx.  epilo- 
guier.l  To  speak  an  epilogue  ;  to  conclude  ;  to 
finish  ;  to  end.     [e.]  . 

p-PIL'p-gfIZE,  V.  a.  To 
manner  of  an  epilogue, 
his  witty  raillery." 

EP'I-L0(?UE  (ep'e-I»g),  «.  [Gr.  ^s-iV.oyos;  haiyiji, 
to  conclude ;  ht,  upon,  and  At'/w,  to  speak  ;  L. 
epilogus  ;  It.  St  Sp.  epilogo ;  Fr.  epilogue.'] 

1.  {Draina^  A  poem  or  speech  addressed  to 
the  spectators  at  the  end  of  a  play. 

2.  (Rhet.)  The  conclusion  of  a  discourse,  or- 
dinarily containing  a  recapitulation  of  the  prin- 
cipal matter  delivered.  London  Eney. 

EP'I-LO-GUIZB  (ep'e-lo-llz),  v.  n.  &  a.  Same  as 
Epilooize. — See  EJ?ilogize.  Milton. 

EP-I-MA-  ChI  'M:m,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hifia^os,  equipped 
for  battle. 
\Ornifh.)  A 
sub  -  family 
of  tenuiros- 
tral  birds, 
of  the  or- 
der Passe- 
res  and  fam- 
ily      Upupi-  J^iJitnacJius  spcciosus. 

dee  ;  plumed  birds.     Gray. 

iiP-f-ME'RAL,  n.  [Gr.  iirl,  upon,  and  fiiipils,  a 
limb.]  (Zoal.)  The  part  of  the  segment  of  an 
articulated  animal,  which  is  above  the  joint  of 
the  limb.         •  Owen. 

EF-IJ^-OLETTE',n.  [Fr.]  An  iron  needle  for 
piercing  the  cartridge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
before  priming.  Stocgueler. 

fiP-!-NI"0!-ON  (ep-e-nish'e-un,  66),  n.  [Gr.  fVj- 
vtKiov ;  fV/,  upon,  and  Wkj?,  victory.]  A  song 
of  triumph ;  a  psean.  T.  Warton. 

EP-I-PfYC'TIS,  «.  ;  pi.  fip-i-Nvc'Ti-DE?.  [Gr.  iiri- 
vvKrls  :  hi,  at,  and  vb^,  vvkt6s,  night.]     (Med.)  A 


add 
[E.] 


Cockeram 

r   deliver  in   the 

"Was  epiloyizing 

Student,  1750. 


sore  at  the  corner  of  the  eye,  which  is  most  pain- 
ful at  night.  Wiseman. 

EP-!-PAC'TIS,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  hnraKri;,  helle- 
borine.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  orohideous,  hardy 
plants.  Loudon. 

?-PlP-5-DfJM'E-TRY,  re.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  i:obs,  the 
foot,  and  f^irftov,  measur-e.]  Measurement  of 
figures  that  stand  upon  the  same  base.    Daries. 

EP-I-PBT'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  imA-nETaloii, 
a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Noting  any  organ  of  a  plant  which 
is  seated  upon  the  corolla  or  the  petals.     Craig. 

5-PIPH'A-NY  (e-plf'?-ne),  re.  [Gr.  hupavna,  ap- 
pearance, manifestation.]  A  festival  celebrated 
on  the  12th  day  after  Christmas,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  by  the  star 
which  guided  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem.    Wheatly. 

EP-[-PHO-NE'MA,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  hupmriiia.'] 
(Rhet.)  An  -  exclamation  ;  a  smart  sentence  at 
the  close  of  a  speech.  South. 

5-PIPH'0-RA(e-pif'o-rii),re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  hupopi.] 

1.  (Med.)  An  involuntary  and  constant  flow  of 
the  water  of  the  eye  ;  the  watery  eye.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Rhet.)   Vehement  declamation ;    an  em- 
phatic repetition.  Clarke. 

EP'I-PHRAgm  (Sp'e-frSm),  re.  [Gr.  hiippiai^ui,  to 
block  up.]  (Conch.)  The  membranaceous  or 
calcareous  substance  by  which  some  species  of 
mollusks  close  the  aperture  of  the  shell  when 
they  retire  within  to  hibernate.  Woodward. 

EP-I-PHYL-LO-SPER'MOys,  a.  [Gr.  hi,  upon, 
(pi]?.?.oif,  a  leaf,  and  (nrepfia,  seed.]  (Bot.)  Having 
the  seeds  on,  or  at  the  .  back  of,  the  leaves,  as 
ferns.  Harris. 

EP-!-PHYL'LOyS,0>-  e-PIPH'YL-LOUS  (132),     4. 
a.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  (pti?.'/.ov,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.)   ^k^ 
Growing  upon,  or  inserted  on,  the  leaf.       ^^m 

Henslow.  ^■''H 


EP-J-PI-IYS'5-AL,  u. 
epiphysis. 


Having  the  character  of  an 
Smart. 


5-PlPH'y-SIS(e-pif'e-s5s),«.  [Gr.  £in><ris.]  (Med.) 
Any  portion  of  a  bone  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  bone  by  a  cartilage,  which  becomes  con- 
verted into  bone  by  age. 

The  epiphysis  of  the  foatus  beeomea  the  apophysis  of  the 
adult.  Uunglison. 

fiP'I-PHYTE,  re.  [Gjr.  hi,  upon,  and  0uroi',  a  plant.] 
(Bot.)  A  plant  that  grows  upon  other  vegeta- 
bles or  trees,  adhering  to  their  bark,  but  deriv- 
ing no  nutriment  from  them  ;  air-plant.  —  See 
AlK-PLANT.  P.   Cyc. 

EP-!-PHY'TAL,  }  „,     f^iBgt.)   Pertaining  or  relat- 
EP-I-PHYT'JC,    }  ing  to  an  epiphyte.  Gray. 

EP-I-PL5-RO'SIS,  re.  [Gr.  firiW.i/pwirif.]  (Med.) 
Excessive  repletion  ;  distention,  as  of  the  ar- 
teries or  veins  with  blood.  Ihtnglison. 

EP-I-PLEX'ls,n.  [Gr.  fTTiTrP.iific,  blame.]  (Rhet.) 
A  figure  used  when  an  elegant  kind  of  upbraid- 
ing is  employed  to  convince.  Crabb. 

:f;-PIP'LO-CE,  re.  [Gr.  f'7n7r;.o«:(i,  a  plaiting  together.] 
(Rhet.)  A  gradual  rising  of  one  clause  of  a  sen- 
tence out  of  another  ;  a  climax.  Scott. 

^-PJfP'LO-CELE,  re.  [Gr.  hhloov,  the  omentum 
or  caul,  and  Kfi7.7],  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  Hernia  of 
the  omentum  or  caul.  By^ande. 

5-PIP'EQ-IC,  a.  Relating  to  the  epiploftn,  omen- 
tum, or  caul.  Ihtnglison. 

5-PIP'LO-6n,  re.  [Gr.  hi-Kloov ;  hi,  upon,  and  ttP./w, 
to  swim.]  (Anat.)  A  prolongation  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  floats  above  a  portion  of  the  in- 
testines, and  is  formed  of  two  membranous 
layers  with  vessels  and  fatty  bands  distributed 
through  it ;  the  omentum  ;  the  caul.  Lhmglison. 

¥-PIR-RH5-6l'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  hwnia,  to  overflow, 
and  7.6yo^,  a  discourse.]  (Bot.)  The  department 
of  botanical  physiology  which  treats  of  the  ef- 
fects of  external  agents  on  living  plants. fleresfow. 

EP-r-SCE  'MI-  tjM,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  i-KiaKnvwv  ;  hi, 
upon,  and  tJKm'^,  the  stage. [  (Arch.)  The  story 
over  the  stage  in  a  theatre.  W.  Smith. 

$-PIS'C0-PA-CY,  re.  [Gr.  hic-Kono;,  a  bishop  ;  L. 
episcopatus  ;  It.  episcopato  ;  Sp.  episcopado  ;  Fr. 
episcopal.  —  See  Bishop.]  (EccL)  That  form 
of  church  government  in  which  diocesan  bish- 


ops are  established  as  distinct  from,  and  supe- 
rior to,  priests  or  presbyters  ;  the  government  of 
the  church  by  three  distinct  orders  of  ministers, 
—  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.      Stillingfteet. 

{l-PlS'CO-PAL,  a.  [L.  episcopalis ;  It.  episcopale; 
Sp.  episcopal;  Fr.  episcopal.']  Belonging  to 
episcopacy ;  belonging  to  a  bishop  ;  vested  m  a 
bishop  ;  episcopalian.  "  iJpiscopa/ jurisdiction." 
"  Episcopal  autiiority."  " 


e-PIS'CO-PAL,  /(.  A  bishop.   [Scotland.]   Jodrell. 

P-PIS-cp-PA'I.I-AN,  a.  Relating  to  episcopacy ; 
episcopal.  Fox. 

f-PIS-Cp-PA'L[-AN,  re.  One  who  adheres  to 
episcopacy ;  a  churchman.  C.  J.  Fox. 

p-PIS-Cp-PA'LI-AN-l^M,  re.  Episcopacy.  Ec.  Rev. 

5-PIS'Cp-PAL-LY,  ad.     In  an  episcopal  manner. 

t  e-PIS'Cp-PANT,  re.     A  bishop.  Milton. 

{;-PlS'CO-PATE,  re.  The  ofiice  or  rank  of  a 
bishop ;  a  bishopric. 

These  great  qualities  conducted  you  to  the  episcopate. 

Arnold  to  Ahp.  Herring,  1744. 

t  5-PIS'(;0-PATE,  V.  n.   To  be  made,  or  to  act  as, 

a  bishop.  Wycherly. 

That  a  gratified  man  might  episcopate.        The  Leader. 

t  E-PlS-Cp-PA'TION,  n.  The  ofiice  or  duty  of  a 
bishop. 

He  ie  expected  a  master  of  episcopation.       TJie  Leader. 

(;-PIS'cp-PI-CIDE,  re.  [L.  episcopus  (Gr.  hiciaoiros), 
a  bishop,  and  aedo,  to  kill.]  The  killing  of  a 
bishop.  Clarke. 

f  jp-PlS'cp-PV,  n.  [Gr.  hitTKOTTir/;  htBKoiiiw,  to 
examine.]     Survey ;  search.  Milton. 

EP-I-SO'DAL,  a.  Relating  to  episode  or  digres- 
sion; episodical.  \.  Brit.  Rev. 

EP'l-SODE,  re.  [Gr.  heicSSiov ;  It.  &:  Sp.  episodic ; 
Fr.  episode.]  An  incidental  narrative,  or  digres- 
sion, as  in  a  poem,  separable  from  the  main 
subject,  yet  rising  naturally  from  it.      Addison. 

EP-J-SO'DI-AL,  u.  Relating  to  episode  ;  episodi- 
cal ;  episodal.  Dr.  Mott. 

£P-J-SOD'IO,         ;  „.     [It.  §  Sp.  episodico ;   Fr. 

EP-I-SOD'I-CAL,  )  episodique.]  Contained  in  an 
episode  ;  pertaining  to  an  episode ;  digression- 
al.     "  Episodical  ornaments."  Dryden. 

EP-I-S6d'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  episode  or 
digression.  Bp.  Hurd. 

EP-I-SPAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  h ,  upon,  and  irirrfu,  to 
draw :  Fr.  e'pispasiiqtie.]  Pertaining  to  blisters ; 
drawing ;  blistering.  Arbuthnot. 

EP-l-SPAS'TICS,  re.  pi.  (Med.)  External  appli- 
cations to  the  skin,  which  produce  a  serous  or 
puriform  discharge,  by  exciting  inflammation  ; 
vesicatories ;  blisters.  Hoblyn. 

EP'I-SPERM,  re.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  (Jtripua,  seed.] 
(Bot.)  The  skin  or  coat  of  a  seed,  especially  the 
outer  coat.  Gray. 

EP-I-SPER'MJC,  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  the  epi- 
sperm,  or  coat  of  a  seed.  Ogilvie. 

EP-IS-tMx'IS,  re.  [Gr.  htara^tiv,  to  drop,  to 
trickle.]  (Med.)  A  bleeding  at  the  nose.  Brande. 

EP-I-STER'NAL,  re.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  crlpmv, 
the  breast.]  (Zool.)  The  piece  of  the  segment 
of  an  articulate  animal  which  is  immediately 
above  the  sternum.  .  Owen. 

EP-IS-Th6t' g-Jv6s,  re.  [Gr.  hmOiv,  forwards, 
and  Tfinw,  to  bend.]  (Med.)  A  spasmodic  affec- 
tion by  which  the  body  is  bent  forwards.  Brande. 

£P-I-STll/BITE,  re.  [Gr.  hi,  with,  and  Eng.  stil- 
bite.']  (Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral,  consisting 
chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  soda,  and 
occurring  with  stilbite.  Dana. 

jp-PlS'TLE  (?-pIs'sl), re.  [Gr.  hiuToXfi,  a  message; 
hidriU.io,  to  send  to  ;  hi,  to,  and  cTf>.>,iD,  to  send  ; 
L.,  It.,  1^  Sp.  epistola ;  Fr.  epitrc]  A  written 
communication  to  a  person  or  persons ;  a  let- 
ter ;  a  writing  sent ;  —  applied  particularly  in 
dignified  discourse  or  in  speaking  of  the  letters 
of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  ancients  ;  as,  "  The 
Epistles  of  Paul  "  ;  "  The  Epistles  of  Cicero." 

Syn.  —  Letters  are  short  written  communications, 
which  pass  between  friends,  or  which  grow  out  of 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  £,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  J,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  pArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL  ;    hI;IR,   HER; 


EPISTLE 

the  business  of  life  ;  an  epistle  is  a  literary  letter,  or  a 
letter  written  for  some  special  purpose.  The  Epistlcn 
of  Paul  ;  the  Letters  of  Gray  or  of  Cowper, 

IT.-PIS'TLE,  V.  a.     To  write,  as  an  epistle.    "  Thus 
much  may  be  epistled."  Milton. 

t  ^-PIS'TL^R  (e-pSs'ler),  n.   1.  A  writer  of  epistles 

or  letters.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  {Eccl.)  Formerly  the  priest  who  read  the 

epistle  at  the  communion  table.  Bailey. 

?-PlS'TO-LA-RY. 

lare  ;    Sp.  epis'tolar  . 

1.  Relating  to  letters 
'*  An  epistolary  style." 

2.  Having  the  form  of  letters  ;  transacted  by 
letters.  "  Epistolary  correspondence."  Addison. 

ip-PlS'TO-LET, ».   A  short  epistle,   [k.]    C.Lamb. 

SP-IS-TOl'JC,  )  „_     [Qr.  hccroXiKlis ;   L.  epis- 

EP-JS-TOL'I-OAL,  '  tolims  ;  It.  .Sr  Sp.  epistolico.] 

Having  the   form  of  an  epistle  ;  pertaining  to 

epistles  ;  epistolary.  Bentley. 

)5-PlS'Tp-LIZE,  v.n.  To  write  letters,  [r.]  Howell. 

5-PIS'TO-LIZ-(;k,   n.      One   who    epistolizes ;    a 

Howell. 
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%.     [L.  epistolaris  ;    It.  episto- 
ir ;  Fr.  epistolaire.'\ 

suitable  to  letters  ;  as, 


[Gr.  iiri<TTo?.r%  a  mes- 

Belonging  to  epis- 

Sharpe. 

The  art  or  the  prac- 
Clarke. 

,  upon,  and  cTdita,  the 


writer  of  epistles. 

jp-PiS-TO-Lp-GRAPH'lC,  a. 
sage,  and  yp«'0cj,  to  write.] 
tolary  writing ;  epistolary. 

e-PiS-TO-LOG'RA-PHY,  n. 

tice  of  writing  epistles. 

E-Pis'T0-M4,  n.     [Gr. 
mouth.]     {Conch.)  The  space  between  the  an. 
tennte  and  oral  cavity  in  Crustacea.      Maunder. 

5-PiS'TRO-PHE,  n,  [Gr.  £7ri(rrpo07;  i~i,  to,  and 
arpo^ij,  a  return.]  [R/iet.)  A  figure  which  con- 
cludes each  member  of  a  sentence  with  the 
same  word  or  phrase.  Chambers. 

EP'I-STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  hiaTvXiov;  hi,  upon,  and 
iTTv?.og,  a  column  ;  It.  cplstilio  ;  Sp.  episfilo ;  Fr. 
epistyle.]  {Arch.)  The  part  of  a  building  laid  up- 
on the  capital  of  a  pillar ;  an  architrave.  Britton, 

EP'I-TAPH  (ep'e-taf),  n.  [Gr.  iiriTCHpiov ;  hi, 
upon,  and  rd^os,  a  grave,  a  tomb;  L.  epitaphi- 
um;  It.  epitaffio\  Sp.  epitafio  ;  Fr.  epitaphe.] 
An  inscription  on  a  tomb  or  monument  in  hon- 
or of  a  person  deceased ;  —  a  short  epigram- 
matic composition,  suitable  to  be  placed  on  the 
tomb  or  monument  of  a  deceased  person. 

An  epitap?i  ought  not  necessarily  to  be  an  epigram,  though 
most  clever  ones  are  epigrams.  Athenceum. 

KP-I-TA'PHI-AN,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  an  epi- 
taph ;  epitaphic.  "  Epitaphiaii  speech.."  Milton. 

EP-I-TAPH'IC  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  an 
epitaph  ;  epitaphian.  J.  Taylor. 

EP'4-TAPH-IST,  n. 
epitaphs. 

jp-PlT'A-SiS,  u,  [Gr.  imraais,  a  heightening.] 
{RheL) 

1.  The  part  of  a  play  in  which  the  plot  thick- 
ens, or  which  leads  to  the  catastrophe. 

The  play,  which  will  draw  on  the  epitasis  now.       B.  Jonson. 

2.  That  part  of  an  address  or  oration  which 
appeals  to  the  passions.  Clarke* 

3.  {Logic.)  The  consequent  term  of  a  propo- 
sition. _        Craig. 

4.  {Med.)  The  paroxysm,   or  period  of  vio- 
lence, of  a  fever,  or  a  disease.  Dunglison, 

EP-I-THA-LA'M|-UM,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  hiOaUfxiov; 
hiy  upon,  and  dd?,afio5,  a  bride-chamber ;  Fr. 
epithalme.]  A  nuptial  song  ;  a  congratulatory 
poem  on  a  marriage.  "The  epithalamium  sung 

Sandys. 


[Gr.  liriTa^icTrji.']    A  writer  of 
lor.  Qu.  Rev. 


by  a  crowned  muse.' 

EP-I-THA-LAM'JC,  ct. 
mium. 

EP-I-THAL'A-MY,  ». 

lamium.     [k..] 


Relating  to   an  epithala- 
N.  Brit.  Rev. 

A  nuptial  song ;  an  epitha- 
Cudleigh. 


EP-T-THE'LI-t/M,  n.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  M'7,  a 
nipple.]  {Anat.)  The  cuticle  which  covers  parts 
deprived  of  derma  or  true  skin,  as  the  nipple, 
mucous  membranes,  lips,  &c.  Dunghson, 

EP'I-THBM,  n.  [Crr.  hlOffia  ;  hi,  upon,  and  rldriiii, 
to  place;  L.  epithema;  Fr.  4pitMme.'\  {Med.) 
A  lotion  externally  applied.  Browne. 

£p'l-THfiT     n.      [Gr.  hiOerov,  something  added; 


hi,  upon,  and  Hdvui,  to  place  ;  L.  epitheton;  It. 
§  Sp.  epiteto  ;  Fr.  epith'-te.] 

'  1.  An  adjective  denoting  any  quality,  good  or 
bad.  "  Leaving  the  epithets  of  false,  scandalous, 
and  villanous  to  the  author."  Swift. 

An  epithet  is  an  addition,  but  an  addition  may  be  an  en- 
cumbrance. As  a  general  maxim,  no  e/nthct  should  be  used 
which  does  not  express  something  not  expressed  in  the  con- 
text, nor  so  implied  in  it  as  to  be  immediately  dcducible.  Bare, 

2.  A  term  expressing  an  attribute  or  quality ; 
a  title;  as,  "Richard,  the  Lion-hearted. 

Syn. —  Epithet  is  a  technical  term  of  the  rhetori- 
cian ;  adjective,  of  the  grammarian.  The  same  word 
in  an  adjective  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  part  of  speecli,  and 
it  is  styled  an  epithet  inasmuch  as  it  ia  gentle  or  harsh, 
or  an  ornament  of  diction.  In  the  phrase  Alexander 
the  Great,  great  is  an  epithet,  inasmuch  as  it  distin- 
guishes Alexander  from  all  other  persons,  and  it  is  an 
adjective,  AB  it  expresses  the  quality  of  the  noun,  Alex- 
ander. According  to  some  rhetorical  writers,  the 
term  epithet  is  limited  to  a  part  only  of  adjectives; 
but  according  to  others,  It  is  applied  to  the  whole  of 
them.  "All  adjectives,''^  says  Crabb,  "are  epithet';; 
but  all  epithets  are  not  adjectives.  Thus,  in  Virgil's 
Pater  .Mneas  (Father  jEneas),  the  Pater  (Father)  is 
an  epithet,  but  not  an  adjective.^'' 

EP'I-THET,  V.  a.  To  entitle  ;  to  describe.  "  Never 
was  a  town  better  epitheted."     [k.]         Wotton. 

EP-i-THET'jC,  a.     Containing  epithets  ;  abound- 
ing in  epithets.  Lloyd. 


e~pith'e-t6j^,  n. 
'  — See  Epithet. 


[Gr.  hiQerov.] 


An  epithet. 
Shak. 


[Gr.  hiOiTrjg,  an  impostor.]     A 
Mason. 


tEP'l-TH[TE,  n. 
lazy  vagrant. 

EP-!-THU-MET'!C,         U.  [Gr.  ^^,%,a,  a  desire, 

EP-I-THU-MET'!-CAL,  )  yearning.]     Relating  to 

lust  or  animal  passion,     [ii.]  Smart. 

EP-!-TIth'!-DE§,  «.  [Gr.  IniTlOrifit,  to  place  upon ; 
hi,  upon,  and  riBrnii,  to  place.]  {_Arch.)  The 
crowning  moulding  of  the  cornice.  Weale. 

5-PIt'0-M5,  n. ;  pi.  e-pTt'q-me?.  [L.,  It.,  Sp.,  cSf 
Fr.  epitome,  from  Gr.  htrofifi ;  ixiTiiJivit},  to  cut 
off,  to  shorten.]  An  abridgment ;  a  compen- 
dium ;  a  compend ;  a  summary ;  a  compendi- 
ous abstract. 

Epitomes  are  helpful  to  the  memory.  Wotton. 

Syn.  — See  Abridgment. 

5-PIT'O-MiST,  n.  An  abridger  ;  an  epitomizer. 
"The  epitomist  Florus."  Milton. 

E-PIt'0-MIze,  v.  a.  [i.  EPITOMIZED  ;  pp.  epit- 
omizing, EPITOMIZED.] 

1.  To  contract  into  a  narrow  space  ;  to  bring 
into  a  smaller  compass  ;  to  abridge  ;  to  reduce ; 
to  condense;  to  abstract;  to  shorten.  ''The 
author  they  cite  and  epitomize."  Boyle. 

If  the  ladies  take  a  liking  to  such  a  diminutive  race,  we 
should  see  mankind  epitomized.  Adflison, 

2.  To   diminish   by   amputation ;  to   curtail. 

"We  have  epitomized  many  words  to  the  detriment  of  our 
tongue.  AddUon. 

?-PIT'0-MIZ-5R,  n.    One  who  epitomizes.  Hales. 

EP'I-TRITE,  n.  [Gf.  imT^tTos ;  hi,  to,  and  rpiVos, 
the  third;  \j.  epttritos.']  {Pros.)  A  Greek  foot 
consisting  of  four  syllables,  one  long  and  three 
short,  and  denominated  1st,  2d,  3d,  or  4th  epi- 
trite,  according  as  the  short  syllable  occupied 
the  1st,  2d,  3d,  or  4th  place.  Crabb. 

EP'J-TRITE,  a.  (Pros.)  Noting  a  kind  of  Greek 
foot,  consisting  of  four- syllables,  one  long  and 
three  short.  Beck. 

E-PIT'RO-PE,  n.  [Gr.  iTTirpoTTi) ;  iTirptno),  to  per- 
mit;  Fr.  epitrope.]  {R/iet.)  A  figure  used  by 
an  orator  when  he  grants  to  an  opponent  some- 
thing that  he  may  deny,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
advantage.  Crabb. 

EP-I-ZEUX'JS,  n.  [Gr.  fVi^rtJif.]  {Rhet.)  The 
repetition  of  the  same  word  or  words  with  em- 
phasis ;  as,  "  Never,  never,  never."        Bailey. 

EP-I-Zb  '4,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  liiov,  an  ani- 
mal.] (Zodl.)  A  class  of  parasitic  animals,  mostly 
Crustacea,  which  chiefly  infest  fishes.     Brande. 

EP-J-ZO'AN,  II,.     One  of  the  epizoa.  Brande. 

EP-I-Zp-OT'JO,  a.     [Fr.  epizoijtiqtte.'] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  diseased  by,  epizooty.  Craiq. 

2.  ( Geol.)  Noting  such  formations  as  contain 
animal  remains.  Smart. 

6P-I-Z0'0-Ty,  n.  A  murrain  or  pestilential  dis- 
ease among  cattle.  Hamilton. 


EQUAL 

E  PLU'RI'BUS  U'J^UM,  [L.,  one  of  many.']  The 
motto  of  the  United  States  ; — the  allusion  being 
to  the  formation  of  one  federal  government  out 
of  several  independent  states. 

EP'OCH,  or  E'P6€H  [6p'ok,  S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 

e'pok,  P.  Wb. ;  ep'ok  or  e'pSk,  W.  CVj,  n.     [Gr. 

hQ-)(^t) ;  h£-^{j},to  stop;  It.  §Sp. e/?oca  ;  rv.epoque.l 
.    A  point  of  time  fixed  or  rendered  remarkable 

by  some  historical  event,  from  which  dates  are 

subsequently  numbered  ;  era  ;  period  ;  date. 

Time  is  always  reekoned  from  some  known  parts  of  this 
sensible  world,  and  from  some  certain  epoclis  marked  out  in 
us  by  the  motions  observable  in  it.  Locke. 

Syn. —  See  Time. 

EP'0-jCHA  (ep'o-kg),  n.     Same  as  Epoch.    Prior. 

EP'0-€HAL,  a.  Relating  to  an  epoch,  era,  or  pe- 
riod; periodical.  J.  Gait. 

EP'ODE  [ep'od,  S.  J,  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ep'od  or 
5'pod,  W.  P.  C.l,  n.  [Gr.  ht^Ug ;  L.  epodos;  It. 
epodo  ;  Sp.  ejyoda  ;  Fr.  epode.'] 

1.  The  stanza,  ode,  or  part  of  an  ode,  which 
follows  the  strophe  and  antistrophe.         Milton. 

2.  An  additional  ode  ;  as,  *'  The  epodes  of 
Horace." 

^j-P6d'IC,  a.     Relating  to  or  like  an  epode.  Beck. 

EP-O-PEE',  n.  [Gr.  honoi'ia  ;  hog,  a  tale,  a  song, 
and  TToifo),  to  make ;  Fr.  epopee.]  The  construc- 
tion, plan,  or  materials  of  an  epic  poem  :  —  an 
epic  poem.  "  Tragedy  borrows  from  the  epo- 
pee." Dryden. 

EP-g-PCE  'IjS  (6p-o-pe'yri),  n.  The  history,  action, 
or 'fable  of  an  epic  poem;  epopee.      Hamilton. 

EP'OS,  n.  [Gr.  hog;  L.  epos.']  A  narrative  or 
epic  poem,  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  Smart. 

fEP-O-TA'TION,  n.  \\j.  epoto,  epotatus,  to  drink 
out  or  off.]     A  drinking  out.  Feltham. 

EPROVVETTE  (a'pr8-vet'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  machine, 
for  proving  the  strength  of  gunpowder.  Brande. 

EP'SOM— SALT,  n.  A  crystallized  purgative  salt, 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  —  procured  originally 
from  mineral  waters  at  Epsom,  in  England.  Tire. 

EP'U-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  epularis ;  epulum,  a  feast.] 
Belonging  to  a  feast.  Scott. 

t  EP-U-LA'TION,  n.    Banquet;  feast.      Brovnie. 

E-PU'LIS,  n.  [Gr,  hi,  upon,  and  olla,  the  gums.] 
{Med.)  A  small  tubercle  on  the  gums.    Brande. 

EP'U-LOSE,  n.  [L.  epulum,  a  feast.]  Feasting 
to  excess  ;  revelling,     [n.]  Craig. 

EP-y-LOS'l-Ty,  n.   A  feasting  to  excess.     Craig. 

EP-y-LOT'|C,  n.  {Med.)  A  cicatrizing  medicine 
or  medicament.  Wiseman. 


a.     [Gr.  hovXoTiKds ;   hi,  upon,  and 
Fr.  epulotique.]  Cicatrizing ;  heal- 
er ant^e. 


EP-U-LOT'JC, 

ouAjJ,  a  scar ; 

ing. 
EP-U-RA'TION,  n.     \lj.pm'o,puratm,  to  purify.] 

Purification ;  depuration.  Roget. 

EPURE  (a-pQr'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  model;  an  enlarged 
plan  of  .a  building.  Simmonds. 

II  E-aUA-BlL'j-TY,  n.  [It.  equabilith.']  Evenness  ; 
uniformity.  ^^' Equability  of  motions."  Ray. 
*'  Equability  of  temperature."  Arhuthnot. 

II  E'aUA-BLE  [e'kw?-bl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  C. 
Wb.{  ek'w^-bl,  S7n.],  a.  [L.  equabiUs;  It. 
equ,a^ile.] 

1.  Same  in  degree  throughout;  even;  uni- 
form; steady;  equal;  as,  "Equable  motion"; 
"  Equable  temper." 

2.  Of  regular  surface  ;  smooth,     [r.] 

He  would  have  the  vast  body  of  a  planet  smooth  and 

Bentley. 


The  State  of  being  equa- 
Scott. 


In   an   equable 


Syn. —  See  Equal. 

II  E'aUA-BLE-NESS,  n. 
ble;  uniformity. 

II  E'aUA-BLY    (e'kw&-ble),    ad. 

or  uniform  manner. 
E'aUAL  (e'kw&l),  a.     [L.  (Equalis  ;  (sqito,  to  make 

equal   to  ;    (squus,  even,    equal ;    It.   eguale  or 

ugxtale  ;  Sp.  igual;  Fr.  egal.] 

1.  Of  the  same  extent,  measure,  or  degree 

when  compared;  like  another;  alike. 

lifpial  lot 
May  join  us;  ecpial  joy,  na  t-'/Ha/  love.  Milton. 


mIeN,  sir;   m6VE,  nor,  s6N;   bOll,  BUK,  kOle.  — 9,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;  B,  B,  s,  I,  hard;   ^  as  z ;  ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


EQUAL 

2.  Equable ;  regular ;  even  ;  uniform. 

An  equal  temper  in  his  mind  he  fouud.  Dryden. 

3.  Impartiiil ;  equitable  ;  just ;  fair. 

Whom  eqval  Jove  hath  loved.  B,  Jonson, 

4.  Proportionate  ;  commensurate.  "  Com- 
mendations e(pial  to  your  merit."  Dryden. 

5.  Of  sufficient  strength  or  ability;  adequate  ; 
as,  "  He  is  not  equal  to  the  task." 

Syn.  —  Eqval  in  number,  quantity,  value,  age,  &;c. ; 
like  or  alike  in  appearance,  color,  sliape,  &c. ;  an  even 
surface  ;  equable  temper ;  uniform  in  liabits,  character, 
and  conduct. 

E'QUAL,  n.  1.  One  of  the  same  rank,  age,  or 
merit,  as  another.     "  He  has  no  equal."    Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  equal ;  equality.  '*  And 
all  things  to  an  equal  to  restore."  Spenser. 

E'aUAL,  V.  a.      [i.  equalled  ;  p^.  EauALLINfi, 

EQUALLED.] 

1.  To  make  equal ;  to  make  like  ;  to  equalize. 
Those  other  two  eqitaVed  with  me  in  fate, 
So  were  I  equaUad  with  tliem  in  renown.  Milton. 

_  2.  To  rise  to  the  same  level  or  rank  with ;  to 
rival. 

I  Itnow  nobody  so  lilce  to  eqxial  him.  Ti-mnbull. 

3.  To  be  equal  to;  to  be  adequate  to  "  Did 
but  niy  fortunes  equal  my  desires."  Shak. 

4.  To  recompense  fully ;  to  return  in  like 
measure. 

Wlio  answered  all  her  cares,  and  eqiuilleda!i\  her  love.  Dryden. 
5-aUAL'!-TY  (e-kw61'e-te)  [e-kw51'e-fe,  W.  P.J. 
F.  Ja.Sm.  'K. ;  e-kw&i'e-te,  S.  E.  K.  C.J,  n.  [L. 
(squalifas  ;  It.  equalita;  S-p.igualdad;  Pi.ec/all- 
ta.}  The  state  of  being  equal  or  alike  in  any 
quality  or  attribute ;  likeness ;  uniformity. 
"  Pattern  of  just  equality."  Milton. 

E-QUAL-!-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  equalizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  equalized.  Burke. 

E'aUAL-IZE,  V.  a.  H.  equalized  ;  pp.  equal- 
izing, EQUALIZED.] 

1.  To  make  equal ;  to  make  even.  "  To 
equalize  accounts.  Browne. 

2.  t  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  match. 

A  prince  whq  would  have  equalized  Ciesar  himself.      Fuller. 
E'CIUAL-LY,  ad.     In  an  equal  manner  ;  evenly. 
Equally-pinnatey  (Bot.)  noting  a  pinnate  leaf  with- 
out an  odd  leaflet  at  its  extremity  ; — called  also  ab- 
ruptly-pinnate. Gray. 

E'aUAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  equal  or 
like  ;  equality.  Shak. 

5-Q.CJAN'Gy-LAE,  u.  Having  equal  angles  ;  equi- 
angular. Johnson. 

E-Q.UA-NlM'{-Ty,  n.  [L.  cequanimitas ;  tequtis, 
equal,  and  animus,  mind ;  It.  equanitnita ;  Sp. 
ecuanimidad.']  Evenness  of  mind  ;  a  disposition 
or  temper  not  liable  to  be  elated  or  depressed. 

That  equanimiip  and  contentedness  which  we  outjht  to 
express  in  every  estate  and  condition  in  which  God  hath 
placed  us.  Sharp. 

f  J5-ClUAN'J-MOUS,  a.  [L.  (Eqiianimis.']  Having 
evenness  of  mind.  Bp.  Gauden. 

E'aUANT,  n.  {Astroji.)  An  imaginary  circle,  in 
the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  for  regulating  and  ad- 
justing certain  motions  of  the  planets,  and  re- 
ducing them  to  easier  calculation.  Hutton. 

ip-QUA'TION  (e-kwa'shun),  n.  [L.  (equatio ;  cequo, 
eequatus,  "to  make  equal ;  It.  equazio7ie ;  Sp.  equa- 
cion ;  Fr.  equation^ 

1.  The  act  of  bringing  things  to  an  equality ; 
equality. 

Again  the  golden  day  resumed  its  right. 

And  ruled  ui  just  equatiwi  with  the  night.       Howe. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  reduction  to  a  mean  propor- 
tion ;  —  particularly  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  apparent  time  or  motion  of  the  sun  to  the 
mean  or  true  time: — also  the  difference  be- 
tween mean  and  apparent  time.  Brande. 

3.  i^Algebra.)  The  statement,  of  the  equality 
of  two  quantities  ;  as,  3s.  ^  36d. 

Personal  equation,  (jlstron.),  a  term  lately  intro- 
duced to  denote  the  interval  of  time  by  wllicll  an  ob- 
server, on  the  average  of  a  number  of  observations, 
notes  a  phenomenon  before  or  after  the  instant  as- 
sumed to  be  that  of  its  actual  occurrence.  Peirce. 

J-aUA'TOE,  n.  [L.  aquo,  aquatus,  to  make 
equal ;  it.  equatore ;  Sp.  ecuador ;  Fr.  eqiwieur.'] 
1.  (Astron.')  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  of  which  the  plane  is  perpendicular  to, 
the  axis  of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion ;  —  so 
called  because,  when  the  sun  is  in  its  plane, 
the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length  all  over 
the  world.    It  is  also  called  equinoctial. 
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2.  (Geog.)  A  great  circle  of  the  terrestrial 
sphere,  which  is  every  where  equally  distant 
from  the  two  poles,  and  divides  the  earth  into 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

II  E-aUA-TO'RI-AL  [e-kwsi-to're-»l,  S.  W.  P.  Ja. 
K. ;  Sk-wsi-to're-?l,  Sm.],  a.  [Sp.  eciiatorio ;  Fr. 
equatorial.']  Pertaining  to  the  equator ;  con- 
formed to  the  equator;  as,  "The  equatorial 
diameter  of  the  earth." 

II  E-aUA-TO'RI-AL,  n.  (Astron.)  An  instrument 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  directing  a  tele- 
scope upon  any  celestial  object,  whose  right  as- 
cension and  declination  are  known,  and  of  keep- 
ing the  object  in  view  for  any  length  of  time, 
notwithstanding  the  diurnal  motion.       Brande. 

II  E-aUA-TO'E}-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  line  with  the 
equator.  "  Paley. 

ECl'U^E-EY  (ek'we-re  or  e-kwer'e)  [e-kwer'e,  S. 
W.  E.  J.  F. ;  e'kwer-e,  Ja.  Wb. ;  ek'we-re,  P. 
Sm. ;  6k'we-re  or  e-kwer'e,  if.],  n.  [L.  eqziari- 
us,  pertaining  to  horses ;  equus,  a  horse ;  Fr. 
ecurie,  a  stable.  —  See  Esquire.] 

1.  Agrand  lodge  or  stable  for  horses.  Johnson. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  household  of  the  sov- 
ereign of  England,  subordinate  to  the  master 
of  the  horse. 

The  chief  eqiteny/  is  also  styled  clerk-marshal,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  5001.  per  annum.  There  are  also  four  equerries  in  or- 
dinary whose  salary  is  300f.  per  annum,  and  an  equei-ry  of  the 
crown  stable.  Brande. 

EQ'Uf-EY  (gk'vve-re),  n.     Same  as  Equerry. 

E'(iJJE§,n.;  ^l.  Bq'ui-te^  (ek'we-tez).  {Ant.) 
[L.]  One  of  the  body  of  horsemen  or  knights, 
an  order  in  the  ancient  Roman  state.      P.  Cyc. 

(l-aUES'TRl- AN,  ».  [L.  equester ;  equus,  a  horse ; 
It.  equestre  ;  Sp.  eciwstra  ;  Fr.  equestre.l 

1.  Belonging  to  the  Equites  or  Roman 
knights.     **  A  sort  of  equestrian  order."   Burke. 

2.  Belonging  to  horses  or  horsemanship  ;  as, 
"  Equestrian  performances." 

3.  Being  on  horseback;  as,  "An  eqitestrian 
statue." 

An  equestrian  lady  appeared  upon  the  plains.     Spectator. 

5-aUES'TR!-AN-I§M,  re.  The  performance  of  an 
equestrian  ;  horsemanship.  Wilberforce. 

II  E-aUI-AN'GLED  (5-kwe-ang'gld),  a.  [Fr.  iqui- 
angle.']     Having  equal  angles.  Boyle. 

II  E-aUJ-AN'GU-LAE,  a.  [L.  cequus,  equal,  and 
a}igulus,  angle.]  Having  equal  angles.  Simpson. 

E-QUJ-BAL'ANCE,  n.  [L.  atiuus,  equal,  and  bi- 
lanx,  having  two  scales ;  bis,  double,  and  lanx, 
a  dish.]  Equal  weight ;  equiponderance.  Clarke. 

E-aUJ-BAL'ANCE,  v.  u,.  To  have  equal  weight 
with  something.  Ogilvie. 

II  E-aU{-CRU'RAL,  a.  [L.  cequicrurius  ;  cequus, 
equal,  and  cries,  cruris,  a  leg ;  It.  equicrure.'] 
Having  equal  legs  ;  isosceles.  "  Seven  equicru- 
ral  triangles."  Browne. 

II  t  B-aUI-CEtlEE'  (e-kwe-kriir'),  a.  Equicrural ; 
isosceles.  '  Digby. 

II  E-aUI-DIP'F^E-ENT,  a.  Having  equal  differ- 
ences, as  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion. Davies. 

II  E-aUI-DIS'TANOE,  n.  Equal  distance  or  re- 
moteness. Bp.  Hall. 

II  E-aUI-DIS'TANT  [e-kwe-dis'tant,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  ek-we-dis'tant,  Sm.],  a.  [L.  ipqui- 
distans  ;  ceouus,  equal,  and  distans,  distant ;  It. 
(^  Sp.  equidistante ;  Fr.  equidistant.']  Being 
equally  distant ;  at  the  same  distance.        Pay. 

II  E-aUI-DIS'TANT-LY,  ad.  At  the  same  distance ; 
equally  distant.  Browne. 

E'aUI-roEM,  a.  [L.  mquus,  equal,  toii.  forma, 
form.]    Having  the  same  shape  or  form.  Ogilvie. 

II  E-aUI-FORM'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  equi- 
form ;  equal  uniformity ;  uniform  equality. 
"  Equiformity  of  motion."  Brovme. 

II  E-aUJ-LAT'^E-AL,  a.  [L.  cequilateralis  ;  mquus, 
equal,  and  latus,  lateris,  a  side  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  equi- 
latero  ;  Fr.  Equilateral.]   Having  the  sides  equal. 
In  geometry,  a  polygon  is  equilateral  when  all  its  sides  are 
equal  to  each  other.  Davies. 

.3n  equilateral  hyperbola,  (Math.)  an  hyperbola  whose 
axes  are  equal.  Davies. 

II  E-aUI-LAT'gR-AL,  n.  A  figure  of  equal  sides; 
an  equilateral  figure.  Herbert. 
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II  E-aUI-LI'BRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  (squuSy  equal,  and 
Hbroy  libratus,  to  balance ;  It.  equiUbrare ;  Sp. 
equilibrar;  Fr.  equilibrer.']  \i,  EduiLiniiATED  ; 
pp.  EauiLiHRATiNG,  EQuiLiuiiATED.]  To  bal- 
ance equally;  to  equipoise. 

The  bodies  of  fiBhes  are  equilibrated  with  the  water  in 
which  they  swim.  Jioyh. 

!|  E-aUJ-LI-BRA'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  equilibrat- 
ing ;  equipoise ;  even  balance.  Broionc. 

[|E-aUI-LiB'RI-OUS,  «.  Equally  poised  or  bal- 
anced,    [r.]  GlanviUc. 

II  E-aUl-LIB'RJ-OtJS-LY,  ad.  In  equipoise  or 
even  balance.  "Almost  equilibriously  stated." 
[k..]  Broione. 

jp-auIL'l-BRIST,  n.  One  who  maintains  a  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium;  one  who  keeps  his  bal- 
ance. Granger. 

II  E-aUI-LIB'RI-TY,  n.  [L.  (Equilibritas.']  Equal- 
ity of  weight,     [ii.]  Warburton. 

II  E-aUI-LIB'RI-UM,  n.\  pi.  L.  E-QVi-zIii'nT-A  ; 
Eng.  e-qui-li'b'ri-Om?.     [L.] 

1.  The  state  of  rest  produced  by  the  mutual 
counteraction  of  two  or  more  forces  ;  equipoise  ; 
equality  of  weight ;  balance  of  power  or  weight; 
just  poise  or  balance. 

The  balance  is  turned;  and,  wherever  this  happens,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  equilUn-ivm.  Sharp. 

2.  Ec[ual  diffusion  or  distribution,  as  of  heat, 
electricity,  &c.  Knox. 

In  equilibrio,  [L.]  in  a  state  of  equipoise  or  even 
balance. 

|]  E-aUI-MUL'Tl-PLE,  a.  {Math.)  Multiplied  by 
the  same  number.  Simpson. 

II  E-aui-MUL"Tr-PLE,  n.  [L.  ecqims,  equal,  and 
multiijlico,  to  multiply.]  {Math.)  Any  number 
or  quantity  consistinf^  of  two  factors  of  which 
one  is  the  same  as  in  another  number  ;  thus  25 
and  60  are  equimultiples  of  5  and  12,  being  the 
products  of  these  numbers  multiplied  by  5. 

jp-dUI'NAL,  a.    [L.  equinus  ;  equuSj  a  horse.]  Re- 
lating to  a  horse.  Todd. 
E'CIUINE,  tt.  Equinal;  relating  to  a  horse.  Smart. 

|ltE-aUI-NE9']pS-SA-RY,  a.  [L.  eequus,  equal, 
and  necesfiarius,  necessary.]  Equally  necessa- 
ry or  needful.  Hudibras. 

II  E-UUI-NOC'TIAL,  a.  [li.  esquinoctialis  ;  (equus, 
equal,  and  7ioa;,  noctis,  night;  It.  equinoziale ; 
Sp.  equinoccial ;  Fr.  equinoxial.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  equinoxes,  to  the  time 
of  the  equinox,  or  to  the  regions  under  the 
equinoctial  line  ;  as,  **  Equinoctial  line  "  ; 
"  Equinoctial  storm  "  ;  '*  Equinoctial  heat. " 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  plants  whose  flowers  expand 
and  close  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.   Henslow. 

Equinoctial  colure,  the  meridian  which  passes 
through  tlie  equinoctial  points.  Dacicd. 

Equinoctial  points,  the  two  opposite  points  o{,  the 
celestial  sphere,  in  wliich  the  ecliptic  and  the  equator 
intersect  each  other;  one  being;  in  the  first  point  of 
Aries,  the  otiier  in  the  first  point  of  Libra.    Brande. 

Equinoctial  plants,  (Bot.)  those  whose  flowers  ex- 
pand and  close  at  particular  hours  of  the  day.  Henslow. 

II  E-aUT-NOC'TIAL  (e-kwe-nok'sh^l)  [e-Jcwe-nok'- 
sh^l,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  ek-we-nSk'shgl, 
iSm.], «.  {Astron.)  The  great  line  or  circle  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  with  the  sphere 
of  the  heavens  ;  equinoctial  line.  It  is  now 
commonly  called  iihe  equator.  —  See  Equator. 

II  E-auI-NOC'TtAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  direction  of 
the  equinoctial. 

II  E'aur-NOX  [e'kwe-noks,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  B..  C.  ;  6k'we-n6ks,  jSni.],  n.  [L.  ceqzms, 
equal,  and  nox,  night ;  It.  equinozio ;  Sp.  equi- 
noccio  ;  Fr.  equinoxe.'] 

1.  The  intersection  of  the  equator  and  the 
ecliptic;  equinoctial  point;  the  precise  time  in 
which  the  sun  enters  the  first  point  of  Aries  or 
Libra,  when  the  days  and  nights  are  equal.  The 
vernal  equinox  is  about  the  21st  of  March;  the 
autumnal^  about  the  22d  of  September.  Brande. 

2.  Equinoctial  Avind. 

No  more  than  usual  egvinoxes  blew.  Drj/dev. 

II  E-aur-NU'M^lR-ANT,  a.  [L.  (squuSy  equal,  and 
numertiSy  number.]  Having  the  same  number  ; 
consisting  of  the  same  number,  [r.]  Arbuthnot. 

Jp-dLTlP'  (e-kwip'),  r.  a.  [Sp.  equipar;  Fr.  ^qui- 
per.  —  Menage  suggests  Ger.  schiff'jB.  ship,  as  the 
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EQUIPAGE 

origin  of  ;the'  French  verb,  in  its  ancient  spell- 
ing, esquiper.}     [i.  EauiPPED  ;  pp.  equipping, 

EQUIPPED.] 

_  1.  To  fit  as  a  ship  for  sea,  or  a  soldier  for  ser- 
■yice ;  to  supply  with  necessary  outfits  or  appa- 
ratus ;  to  furnish ;  to  appoint ;  to  provide  ;  to 
arm. 

He  soon  cgwips  the  ship,  supplies  the  sails.       Dryden. 

2.   To    dress    out ;    to    accoutre ;    to    array. 

"  Equipped  in  a  ridiculous  habit."        Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Furnish. 

Ea'tJJ-PA^E  (efc'we-p^j),  n.     \lt.  equipaggio  ;  Sp. 

equipaie  ;  Fr.  ^qidpage.l 

1.  Furniture,  apparatus,  or  equipments  used 
in  war,  particularly  by  land  forces. 

Then  to  advise  how  War  may,  hest  uplicld, 

Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold. 

In  all  her  erpiipage.  Milton. 

2.  A  carriage  of  pleasure  or  of  state,  with  its 
accompaniments. 

Winged  spirits  and  chariots  winged. 

Celestial  egui^paffe  I  Milton. 

3.  Attendance  ;  retinue  ;  train  ;  procession. 
He  is  attended  by  his  female,  and  their  equipage  of  ehil- 

dron.  Sv^t. 

4.  Habiliments ;  dress ;  attire  ;  apparel. 

He  never  saw  so  many  gentlemen  in  his  life,  and  in  a 
neater  equipage.  Howell. 

fia'tJl-PA^ED  (ek'we-pajd),  a.  Well  furnished 
and  attended;  accoutred;  equipped.      Spenser. 

II  E-aui-PEN'D5N-Cy,  n.  [L.  mquus,  equal,  and 
pendeo,  pendens,  to  hang.]  The  act  or  the 
■  state  of  hanging  in  equipoise.  South. 

II  E-aUJ-PEN'D?NT,  u,.  Hanging  in  equipoise  ; 
balanced.  Maunder. 

?-auIP'M5NT,  re.     [Fr.  equipement.'] 

1.  The  act  of  equipping  or  fitting  out. 

2.  Furniture;  apparatus;  complete  outfit; 
as,  "  The  equipment  of  a  soldier  " ;  "  Equip- 
ments of  a  ship  "  ;  "  Equipments  of  a  railroad." 

II  JE'aui-POI|E  [e'kwe-polz,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K. ;  ek'we-pbiz,  (S'm.],  n.  [L.  tBquus,  equal,  and 
Fr.  poids,  weight.]  The  state  of  being  balanced  ; 
equality  of  weight ;  equilibrium.  Glanville. 

II  E-aUJ-POL'L^NCB  [e-kwe-pBl'lens,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F,  Ja.  K. ;  6k-we-poI'Iens,  Sm.],  n.  [L.  tsquus, 
equal,  and  pollentia,  power  ;  It.  equipollenza  ; 
Sp.  equipolencia ;  Fr.  ^quipollenceT]  Equality 
of  force  or  power.  "  Eqitipollence  of  pres- 
sure." Boyle. 

II  E-aU!-P6L'L?N-Cy,  re.     Equipollence.    Faky. 

II  E-aUI-PdL'LjpNT,  a.  [L.  cequipollens ;  It.  equi- 
poUente;  Sp.equipoiente  ;  Tt:.  equipollent.']  Hav- 
ing equal  power  ;  equivalent.  Bacon. 

II  E-aUI-POL'L^NT-LY,  ad.  Equivalently  ;  with 
equal  power.  Barrow. 

II  B-aU|-PON'D¥E-ANCE,    J  „.    [L.  <syws,  equal, 

II  E-aUJ-PON'DEE-AN-Cy,  )  and  pondus,  ponde- 
ris,  a  weight ;  It.  equip'onderanza  ;  Fr.  equipon- 

■  dirance.]  Equality  of  weight;  equipoise.  iJaifey. 

II  E-aUI-PONTpE-ANT,  a.  Being  of  the  same 
weight ;  having  the  same  weight.  Ray. 

lit  E-auI-PON'DSR-ATE,  V.  n.  To  weigh  equal ; 
to  be  of  equal  weight.  WilMns. 

II  E-aaj-PON'D^E-OIJS,  a.  Having  equal  weight ; 
equiponderant.  Bailey. 

lit  E-aUI-PON'DJ-OUS,  a.  Having  equal  weight 
on  either  part ;  equiponderous ;  equiponder- 
ant. Glanville. 

II  E-aUJ-EAD'I-CAL,  a.  [L.  aquus,  equal,  and 
radical.']     Equally  radical.  Coleridge. 

II  E-aUJ-RO'TAL,  a.  [L.  wquus,  equal,  and  rota, 
a  wheel.]  Saving  wheels  of  equal  size  ;  hav- 
ing equal  rotation.  W.  Ency. 

Ea-Ul-SBT'JC  (ek-we-set'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  obtained  from  the  Equisetum  fluviatile, 
in  which  it  is  combined  with  magnesia.  P.  Cyc. 

Ea-UJ-SET'l-FOEM,  a.  [L.  equisetum,  horse-tail 
plant,  emi  forma,  form.]  (Bot.)  Havingtheform 
of  equisetum ;  resembling  equisetum.     Ogilvie. 

BQ-UJ-SE'TUM,  re.  [L.  equus,  a  horse,  and  seta, 
stiff  hair.]  \Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  —  so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  fine  branches  of  all  the  species  ; 
the  horse-tail.  Loudon. 

5-aUIS'O-NANCE,  re.  [L.  mquus,  equal,  and  sono, 
sonans,  to  sound;  sonus,  a  sound.]  An  equal 
sounding;  consonance  of  the  octave,  &c.  Smart. 
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Ba'UJ-TA-BLE  (6k'we-tj-bi;,  a.     [Fr.  equitable.] 

1.  Distributing  equal  justice  ;  just ;  upright ; 
impartial;  honest;  as,  "  An  equitable  jnige." 

2.  Due  to  justice  ;  reasonable  ;  fair  ;  as,  "He 
will  agree  to  whatever  is  equitable." 

Syn.  — See  Faik,  Homest,  Justice. 

Ea'UI-TA-BLB-NESS,  n.  Justness  ;  equity.  Locke. 

iSa'UI-TA-BLY  fek'we-tfi-ble),  ad.  Justly;  impar- 
tially ;  uprigMy ;  honestly. 


i5a'UJ-TAN-Cy  («k'we-t5m-s?),): 
equitation. 


Horsemanship  ; 
Booth. 


Ea-Uf-TAN-pEN'TIAL,  a.  [L.  aquus,  equal,  and 
tango,  tangens,  to  touch.]  (Geom.)  Noting  a 
curve  whose  tangent  is  a  constant  line.  Hutton. 

fia'UJ-TANT  (Sk'we-tSnt),  a.  [L.  equito,  equitans, 
to  ride  ;  equus,  a  horse  ;  Fr.  ^quitant.] 

1.  Riding  on  horseback.        Smart. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  the  leaves  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  base  of  each  is  en- 
closed within  the  opposite  base  of  that 
which  is  next  below  it,  as  in  the  iris  ; 
—  so  applied  by  Linnseus  from  the  fancied  re- 
semblance of  leaves  in  this  position  to  a  man 
on  horseback  or  riding  astraddle.  Gray. 

Ea-UJ-TA'TION  (ek-we-ta'shun), «.  \Jj.  equitatio ; 
equus,  a  horse ;  It.  equitazione ;  Sp.  equitacion  ; 
Fr.  Equitation.]  The  act  of  riding  on  horse- 
back; horsemanship.  Boswell. 

E-aUI-TEM-P0-EA'N5-0f}S,  a.  Of  the  same 
time.  Boyle. 

Ea'UJ-TY  (ek'we-t?),  re.  [L.  cequitas ;  aquus, 
equal ;  It.  equita  ;  Sp.  equidad  ;  Fr.  Equiie.] 
Bight,  as  contemplated  by  the  law  of  nature ; 
natural  justice;  impartial  distribution  of  jus- 
tice ;  impartiality.  "  Christianity  enforcing  all 
justice  and  equity."  Tillotson. 

Law  anH.  equity  axQ  two  things  wbieh  God  hath  joined,  but 
which  man  hath  put  asunder.  CoUon. 

Ji  court  of  equity,  or  chancery,  (Lais.)  a  court  for  the 
correction  of  common  law  in  cases  in  which  it  is  de- 
ficient, or  for  the  application  of  the  principles  of  nat- 
ural right  and  reason  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
"  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  statesmen 
and  jurists  [A.  Hamilton]  has  observed  that  the  great 
and  primary  use  of  a  court  of  equity  is  to  give  relief  in 
extraordinary  cases,  which  are  exceptions  to  general 
rules."  — Equity  of  redemption,  the  right  which  equity 
gives  to  a  mortgageoy  of  redeeming  his  mortgaged  es- 
tate after  the  appointed  period  has  gone  by  for  the 
repayment  of  the  sum  of  money  which  was  due  on 
the  mortgage.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Justice,  Eectitude. 
S:-aUiV'A-LENCE,  }  ^.  [-L.  ^^,^,^  gq^^^^  ^^^ 
5-auiV'A-LEN-CY,  )  valeo,  valens,  to  be  worth; 
It.  equivalenza ;  Sp.  eguivalencia  ;  Fr.  Equiva- 
lence.'] The  state  of  being  equivalent ;  equality 
of  value,  excellence,  weight,  power,  meaning, 
or  effect.  Hammond. 

t  ]6:-QUlv'A-LENCE,  v. «.  To  be  equal  to.  Browne. 

J^-aUIV'A-LENT,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  equivalente  ;  Fr. 
tquivalent.'] 

1.  Equal  in  value,  excellence,  weight,  power, 
or  effect;  equal;  commensurate.  Milton. 

2.  Having  the  same  import  or  meaning. 

Now  to  "serve"and  to  "minister,"  "servile"  and"min- 
iEterial,"  are  terras  equivalent.  South. 

3.  (Geol.)  Noting  strata,  in  different  regions, 
of  which  the  origin  was  contemporaneous. 

4.  '{Geom.)  Noting  figures  which  have  the 
same  surface.  Peirce. 

^-aUIV'A-LENT,  n.  1.  A  thing  of  the  same 
weight  or  value  ;  that  which  is  equal. 

It  rests  for  you  to  make  the  equivalent.  Dri/den. 

2.  Offset ;  amends ;  compensation ;  atonement. 

[They]  fancy  a  regular  obedience  to  one  law  will  be  a  full 
equivalent  for  their  breach  of  another.  Jiogers. 

3.  A  letter  expressing  the  same  sound  as 
another  letter. 

4.  (Chem.)  The  number  which  expresses  the 
relative  atomic  weight  of  a  chemical  element  as 
compared  with  another,  or  the  ratio  by  weight  in 
which  substances  reciprocally  combine.  Br a^ide. 

^-aUIV'A-LENT-LY,  ad. 
ner. 

E'dUI-VALVE,  a.  [L.  equtts,  equal,  and  valva, 
the  leaf  of  a  folding  door;  Fr.  Equivalve.'} 
(Conch.)  Having  equal  valves.  Pennant. 

t  5-aUTV'9-CA-CY, /t.    Equivocalness.  Browne. 


In  an  equivalenl  man- 
Shelton. 
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e-auIV'O-CAL  (5-kwiv'o-kjl),  a.  [L.  wquivocus ; 
(Equus,  equal,  and  rox,  vocts,  a  word ;  It.  §  Sp. 
equivoco  ;  Fr.  equivoque.] 

1.  Being  of  doubtful  signification ;  having  a 
double  sense ;  ambiguous  ;  as,  "  An  equivocal 
expression." 

2.  Uncertain ;  doubtful ;  dubious.  "  How 
equivocal  a  test ! "  Burke. 

Unfinished  things  one  knows  not  what  to  call, 

Their  generation 's  so  equivocal.  Tope. 

Syn. — See  Ambiouous,  Doubtful. 
t  ?-auIV'0-CAL,   n.      A  word    of    doubtful    or 

double  meaning.  Dennis. 

5-auIv'O-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  equivocal  manner; 

ambiguously  ;  doubtfully. 

(;-aUIV'0-C  AL-NESS,  n.  state  of  being  equivo- 
cal or  ambiguous  ;  ambiguity  ;  double  meaning. 
"  The  equivocalness  of  the  word."  Norris. 

^-aUIV'0-CATE,  V.  re.  [L.  (equivoco,  (Bquivoctztus ; 
It.  equivocare ;  Sp.  equivocar ;  Fr.  equivoquer.] 

[i.  equivocated  ;  pp.  EQUIVOCATING,  EQUIVO- 
CATED.] To  use  words  of  doubtful  or  double 
meaning ;  to  use  equivocal  expressions ;  to 
quibble  ;  to  shuffle  ;  to  evade  ;  to  dodge  ;  to 
prevaricate.  "  No  man  may  equivocate  when  he 
ought  to  tell  the  truth."  State  Trials,  1606. 

5-aUIV'p-C4TE,ii.ffl.  To  render  equivocal.  "He 
equivocated  his  vow."  Sir  G.  Buck. 

5-aUIV-O-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  mquivocatio ;  It.  equi- 
vocazione;  Sp.  equivocacion,  a  mistake.]  Act 
of  equivocating ;  ambiguity  of  speech  ;  a  quib- 
ble ;  evasion ;  prevarication. 

We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  imdo  us. 

Sliat. 
Syn.  —  See  Evasion. 

^;-a0IV'p-CA-TOR,  re.  One  who  equivocates.  "A 
secret  liar  or  equivocator."  Fuller. 

5-auIV'O-CA-TO-EY,  a.  That  equivocates ;  par- 
taking of  equivocation.  Craig. 

Ea'm-VOKE  (6k'we-vok)  [ek'we-vok,  K.  Sm. ; 
e'kwe-v6k,  Ja.  Wb.],  re.  [L.  cequivocus,  ambig- 
uous ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  equivoco ;  Fr.  (Equivoque.] 

1.  An  ambiguous  expression.  "  The  equivoke 
in  the  last  stanza."  Graves. 

2.  Double  meaning;  a  quibble;  an  equivoca- 
tion.    "  I  know  your  equivokes."        B.  Jonson. 

EQUIVOQUE  (a'ke-vok'),  re.  [Fr.]  See  Equi- 
voke. Pope. 

5-auIV'O-EOUS,  a.  [L.  equus,  a  horse,  and  voro, 
to  devour.]     Feeding  on  horse-flesh.        Smart. 

E'(lut7S,n.  [L.]  (ZoflZ.)  A  genus  of  quadrupeds 
with  solid  orundividedhoofs,  including  the  horse, 
the  ass,  the  quagga,  and  the  zebra.  Cuvier. 

EE.  A  termination  of  many  nouns  formed  from 
verbs,  and  signifying  the  doer  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb,  as  lover  from  love,  ruler 
from  rule  ;  —  written  also  or,  as  visiter-  or  vis- 
itor.—  It  corresponds  to  the  Saxon  termina- 
tions ere  and  er,  which  "  some  think,"  says 
Bosworth,  "from  wer,  a  man."  Occurring  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  a  place,  as  in  Lon- 
doner, it  is  derived,  according  to  Gibson,  from 
A.  S.  wara,  dwellers. 

E'EA,  re.  [L.  cera  ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  era ;  Fr.  h-e.]  (Chron.) 
The  account  of  time,  or  a  series  of  years,  from 
any  particular  date  or  epoch  ;  the  point  of  time 
at  which  the  reckoning  begins  ;  an  epoch ;  a 
period;  date. 

From  the  blessings  they  bestow 

Our  times  are  dated  and  our  eras  move.  Prior. 

Syn.  — See  Time.' 

5-EA'DI-ATE,  V.  re.  [L.  e,  from,  and  radius,  a 
ray.]     To  shoot  like  a  ray ;  to  radiate.       More. 

jp-RA-DI-A'TION,  re.  Emission  of  radiance  or 
splendor  ;  radiation.  K.  Charles. 

5-EAD'I-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may  or  can  be  eradi- 
cated, rooted  out,  or  destroyed.  Craig. 

Jg-EAD'I-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  eradico,  eradicatus ;  e, 
priv.,  and  radicor,  to  take  root;  radix,  a  root; 
It.  eradicare.]  \i.  eradicated  ;  pp.  eradi- 
cating, eradicated.] 

1.  To  pull  up  by  the  root ;  to  root  out.  "  He 
sufferetb  aconite  to  be  eradicated."        Browne. 

2.  To  destroy  completely ;  to  extirpate ;  to 
exterminate  ;  to  annihilate. 

If  vice  cannot  wholly  be  eradicated,  i  t  ought  to  be  contined 
to  particular  objects.  Sivift. 
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ERADICATION 

Syn.  —  Eradicate  noxious  weeds  ;  eradicate  or  ex- 
tirpate bad  habits,  vices,  abuses.  Exterminate  noxious 
animals,  nations,  &c.  Plague,  pestilence,  and  fam- 
ine extirpate  ;  the  sword  exterminates. 

?-EAp-J-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  eradicatio  ;  Fr.  ^adi- 
cation.}  The  act  of  eradicating;  destruction; 
extirpation.  "Utter  eradication  from  the  face 
of  the  earth."  Dean  King,  1608. 

^;-RAD'!-CA-TIVE,  a.  [It.  eradicativo  ;  Sp.  erra- 
dicativo ;  Fr.  iradicatif.']  That  eradicates ; 
curing  radically  ;  driving  quite  away.       Bailey, 

5-RAD'I-CA-tIvE,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which 
cures  radically.  Whitlock. 

ER-A-OR6s'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  epojt,  love,  and  SyptDcrris, 
a  grass.]  {Bot.}  A  genus  of  grasses  with  pretty 
dancing  spikelets  ;  live-grass.  Loudon. 

E-RA^r' THE-MlfM,  n.  [Gr.  >7p,  the  spring,  and 
iVflot,  a  flower.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  acanthaceous 
plants,  with  showy  purple  flowers.  P.  Cyc. 

E-rAm-' THIS,  n.  [See  Eranthemum.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants.  Eranthis  hyemalis,  or  winter 
aconite,  is  a  small,  stemless,  tuberous,  herba- 
ceous plant  inhabiting  shady  places  in  the  mid- 
land parts  of  Europe,  and  bearing  pale  yellow 
flowers.  P.  Cyc. 

?-EA'SA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  erased.      Clarke. 

5-E.ASE',  V.  a.  [L.  erado,  erasus ;  e,  from,  and 
rado,  to  scrape.]  [i.  EiiASED  ;  pp.  erasing, 
erased.] 

1.  To  scrape  out ;  to  scratch  out ;  to  rub  out ; 
to  eff'ace  ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  expttnge ;  to  cancel; 
to  delete  ;  to  rase;  as,  "To  erase  what  is  writ- 
ten." 

2.  To  remove  or  destroy,  as  by  rubbing  or 
blotting  out.  "  Till  all  ideas  of  rectitude  and 
justice  are  erased  from  his  mind."  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Efface. 
5-RASED'  (e-rast'),  p.  a.  {Her.)  Noting  any  thing 
jagged,  from  being  forcibly  torn  oft,  as  distin- 
guished from  couped,  which  term  characterizes 
any  thing  cleanly  cut  off.  Richardson. 

^-EASE'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  erasing  ;  erasure ; 
destruction.  Johnson. 

Jp-RAS'ISR,  n.  He  who  or  that  which  erases  :  —  an 
instrument  for  scratching  out  writing.S«»»ion&. 

?-RA'§ION  (e-ra'zhun),  n.  The  act  of  erasing  or 
scratching  out.  Smart. 

^-rAs'TIAN  (e-rSst'ysin),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  fol- 
lower of  Thomas  Erastus,  a  German  divine  of 
the  leth  century,  who  denied  the  power  of  the 
church  to  discipline  its  members.  Buck. 

]j;-RAS'TIAN-I§M  (e-r&st'yan-Izm),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.) 
The  doctrine  orprinciples  of  the  Erastians. Leslie. 

J5-RA§'yRE  (e-ra'zhur),  n.  The  act  of  erasing; 
rasure  ;  obliteration.  "Any  corruption  by  muti- 
lation, changes,  or  erasuj-es.'*  Horsley. 

ER'A-t6,  n.  [Gr.  'EpoTcJ  ;  Ipari;,  lovely ;  ifdu,  to 
love.]  {Myth.)  One  of  the  nine  Muses,  who  pre- 
sided over  amatory  and  lyric  poetry.  She  is 
represented  as  crowned  with  roses  and  myrtle, 
and  holding  a  lyre  in  her  hand.  Anthon. 

II  ERE  (ir)  [ar,  IV.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kr,  P. ;  St,  S. 
£.],  ad.  [M.  Goth,  air,  early  in  the  morning; 
A.  S.  fff,  before  ;  Dut.  aer ;  Ger.  ehe,  eher ;  loel. 
dr.]    Before  ;  sooner  than.  [Antiquated.]  Shah. 

Chaucpr,  I  confess,  is  a  rough  diamond,  and  must  be  first 
polished  ere  he  shine.  Dryden. 

II  ERE  (ir),^«^.     Before.     [Poetical.] 

Our  fruitful  Nile 
Flowed  ci-e  the  wonted  aeason.  Dryden. 

ER'E-B&S,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  'Epf/Jof.]  The  lower 
world;  the  region  of  darkness  ;  hell. 

Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus.  Milton. 

Not  Erebm  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee.  Shak. 

:5-RECT'  (e-rekt'),  v.  a.  [L.  erigo,  erectus;  e, 
from,  and  rego,  to  make  straight  or  right ;  It. 
ereggere ;  Sp.  erigir  ;  Fr.  Mger.1  \i.  erected  ; 
^.  erecting,  erected.] 

1.  To  place  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon;  to  place  upright;  to  setup;  as, 
"To  erect  a  pole,  a  flagstaff,  or  a  standard." 

2.  To  raise,  as  a  monument  or  building ;  to 
build;  to  construct. 

He  erected  there  an  altar.  Oen.  xxxiii.  20. 
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3.  To  found  ;  to  form  ;  to  institute. 

Great  difference  there  is  between  their  proceedings  who 
erect  a  new  commonwealth,  and  theirs  who  only  rei'orm  a 
decayed  state.  Moolcer. 

4.  To  exalt;  to  elevate;  to  magnify. 

I  am  far  from  pretending  infallibility;  that  would  be  to 
erect  myself  into  an  apostle.  Dryden. 

5.  To  raise  from  a  lowposition ;  to  lift  up.  [r.] 

Who  dare  not  now,  though  innocent,  erect 

My  downcast  looks.  Sandys. 

6.  To  encourage  ;  to  animate ;  to  cheer. 

Why  should  not  hope 
As  much  erect  our  thoughts  as  fear  deject  them?  Denham. 
But  what  if  better  counsels  might  erect 
Our  minds?  Milton. 

To  erect  a  perpendicular,  {Oeom.)  to  draw  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  another  line  or  to  a  plane.  Daoies. 

Syn.  —  See  Build,  Found. 

]g-RECT'  (e-rekt'),  v.  n.     To  rise  upright,     [n.] 
For  by  wet  stalks  do  erect,  and  leaves  bow  down.    Bacon. 

^-RECT',  a.     [L.  erectus  ;  It.  eretto.'\ 

1.  Upright ;  not  leaning  ;  not  prone. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 

Godlike  erect,  with  native  honor  clad.  Milton. 

2.  Directed  upwards  ;  elevated.  *'  Suppliant 
hands  to  Heaven  erect"  Phillips. 

3.  Bold  ;  firm  ;  undismayed ;  unterrified. 
Let  no  vain  fear  thy  generous  ardor  tame, 

But  stand  erect.  Olanville. 

4.  Intent ;  unflagging  ;  fixed.  "  That  vigi- 
lant and  erect  attention  of  mind."  Hooker. 

5.  {Bot.)  Noting  any  organ  or  part  of  a  plant 
which  stands  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
surface  to  which  its  base  is  attached.    Henslow. 

5-RECT'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  erected.    Craig. 

^-RECT'^D,  p.  a.  Being  upright :  —  elevated  in 
mind ;  magnanimous  ;  generous ;  noble. 

Glory,  the  reward 
That  sole  excites  to  high  attempts,  the  flame 
Of  most  erected  spirits.  Milton. 

5-REC'TILE,   a.      [Fr.   Erectile.']      That  may   be 
erected;    susceptible  of  erection  or  of  dilata- 
tion. Dunglison. 
Erectile  tissue,  (.dnat.)  the  tissue  peculiar  to  the 
penis,  nipple,  &c.  Dunglison. 

E-R?C-tIl'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  erectile 
or  susceptible  of  erection.  jDr.  Dix. 

jp-REC'TION,  n.  [L.  &)-ectio;  It.  erezione ;  Sp. 
ereccion ;  Fr.  erection."] 

1.  The  act  of  erecting  or  building;  as,  "The 
erectimi  of  a  monument  or  a  house." 

2.  The  state  of  being  raised  or  elevated  from 
a  low  position.  "  The  erection  of  the  hills  above 
the  ordinary  land."  Brerewood. 

3.  Act  of  rousing  ;  excitement  to  attention. 

starting  is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend.  Bacon. 

4.  {Anat.)  State  of  a  part  when  it  becomes 
stiff,  hard,  and  swollen  by  the  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  areolee  of  its  tissue.         Dunglison. 

E-REC'TJVE,  tt.     Raising  ;  lifting  up.     Cotgrave, 

]g;-RECT'LY,  ad.     In  an  erect  posture.         Smart. 

^-RECT'NJISS,  n.  The  state  of  being  erect ;  up- 
rightness of  posture  or  of  form.  ''  Erectness  of 
man's  stature."  Stilling  fleet. 

JEl-REC'TO-PA'T^lNT,^.    1.  (.Bo^.)  Noting  a  posi- 
tion between  erect  and  spreading.  Ogilvie. 
2.  {Ent.)  Noting  that  the  primary  wings  of 
an  insect  are  erect,  and  the  secondary,  horizon- 
tal.                                                              Maunder. 

^-RECT'OR,  lb.    1.  One  who  erects,  raises,  or  con- 
structs. W.  Montagu,  1648. 
2.  {Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  penis.  Dunglison. 

[|  t  ERE-LONG'  (4r-l5ng'),  ad.     Before  long. 

And,  following  the  stag,  erelong  slew  him.         Spenser, 
The  world  erelong  a  world  of  tears  must  weep.        Milton. 

ER'E-M.^-CAu' SIS,  n.  [Gr.  iipefiog,  gentle,  grad- 
ual, and  KauiTii,  a  burning.]  {Chem.)  Change 
which  vegetable  and  animal  substances  undergo 
after  death  ;  putrefaction ;  —  so  called  from  the 
theory  adoptedby  Liebig  and  other  modern  chem- 
ists, that  this  change  is  produced  by  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  combustible  elements,  as  in  the 
burning  of  wood,  and  hence  is  a  process  of  slow 
combustion.  Craig. 

tER':5;-MIT-A9E,  n.     A  hermitage.  Shelton. 

ER'^-MITE,  n.  [Gr.iprjuirTjs ;  ipiiftos,  a  desert;  L., 
It.,  §  Sp.  eremita  ;  Fr.  ermite.] 

1.  A  hermit ;  an  anchorite  ;  an  ascetic. 


ERIN 

Thou  spirit,  who  led'st  this  glorious  eremite 
Into  the  desert,  his  victorious  field.  Milton. 

2.  {Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral,  called  also 
monazite.  Dana. 

ER-¥-MIT'{C,  ;  a.  Relating  to  an  eremite  ; 
ER-$-MlT'J-CAL,  )  solitary;  hermitical.  Bp.Hall. 
EE'e-M!-TI§M,  re.  The  state  of  a  hermit.    Clarke. 

II  t  EKE-NoVir'  (Ar-nofl'),  ad.    Before  this  time. 

My  father  has  repented  him  erenow.  Dryden. 

t  E-ESP-TA'TIQN,  n.      [L.  erepto,  ereptatus,  to 

creep  out.]    Act  of  creeping  forth.  Bailey. 

tS-KEP'TipN,».  [1..  ereptio.']  The  act  of  snatch- 
ing away  by  force.  Cockeram. 

EE'^;-THI§J«,  n.  [Gr.  ipiBiciids ;  IpeOi^a,  to  irri- 
tate ;  L.  erethismus ;  Fr.  erethisme.]  {Med.) 
Augmentation  of  the  vital  phenomena  in  any 
organ  or  tissue  ;  irritation.  Dunglison. 

EE-5-ThIs'TIC,  u,.  Relating  to  erethism.    Craig. 

"t  ERE- WHILE' (ir-hwilO,      )  ad.      Sometime 


1 1  EEE-WHILE§'  (ir-hwilz'),  J  ago 

I  am  as  Mr  now  as  I  was  erewhile. 


before  now. 
Shak. 

ERF,  n. ;  pi.  erven.  The  Dutch  name  in  the 
Cape  Colony  for  a  piece  of  garden  land,  usually 
about  half  an  acre.  Simmonds. 

t  ER'GAT,  V.  a.  To  draw,  as  conclusions  ;  to  in- 
fer ;  to  deduce.  Hewyt. 

ER '  a  A-  T4,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ifyirri;.']  A  capstan 
or  windlass.  Weale. 

ER'GO,  ad.  [L.]  {Logic.)  Therefore;  conse- 
quently;—  often  used  in  jocular  argumenta- 
tion. "  Ergo,  light  wenches  will  burn."    Shak. 

ER'GOT,  re.  [Fr.]  1.  A  substance  like  soft  horn  be- 
hind the  pastern  joint  of  a  horse.  Farrier^s  Diet. 
2.  Spurred  rye,  —  a  morbid  and  poisonous  ex- 
crescence, or  parasitic  fungus,  like  a  horn  or 
spur,  in  rye  or  grain ;  spur  of  rye  ;  — used,  in  med- 
icine, for  accelerating  parturition.     Dunglison. 

t  EE'GOT,  V.  n.  [L.  ergo,  therefore.]  To  draw 
conclusions  logically.  Hewyt. 

ER'GOT-INB,  n.  {Chem.)  A  narcotic  and  poison- 
ous substance  obtained  from  ergot.  Craig. 

EE'GOT-I|M,  re.  1.  [L.  ergo,  therefore.]  A  con- 
clusion logically  deduced;  an  inference. Bj-owne. 

2.  [Fr.  ergotisme.  —  See  Ergot.]  A  disease 
in  grain ;  ergot. 

3.  {Med.)  Poisoning  by  ergot;  an  epidemic 
disease,  caused  by  the  use  of  ergot  in  rye-bread. 
It  occurs  in  two  forms,  the  convulsive  and  the 
gangrenous.  Ogilvie.     Dunglison. 

E ' RI-M,  n.  [Gr.  cfjiov,  wool.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
curious  epiphytous  plants  ;  —  so  named  on  ac- 
count of  the  wooUiness  of  its  iiowers.    Loudon. 

t  ER'I-AjCH  (fir'e-ak),  re.  {Irish  Law.)  A  pecuni^ 
ary  fine  or  satisfaction  which  a  party  guilty  of 
murder  was  compelled  to  pay  to  a  relative  or 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 


E-RI'CjI,  re.  [Gr.  IpeiKti ;  ifliKin,  to  break,  —  in  al- 
lusion to  the  brittle  branches.]  {Bot.)  An  ex- 
tensive genus  of  beautiful  flowering  plants,  em- 
bracing the  heaths.  P.  Cyc. 

ER-?-OA'CEOyS  (-shus,  66),  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  the 
order  of  plants  to  which  the  genus  Erica  be- 
longs. Smart. 

?-RICH'THI-AN,  re.  Same  as  Erichthus.  Brande. 

E-RICH'THUS,  re.  [Gr.  ijpi,  early,  and  x^"",  the 
earth.]  (^osZ.)  A  genus  of  long-tailed  decapod 
crustaceans,  found  in  tropical  seas.        Brande. 

?-RID'A-NtJS,  re.  [L.,  the  river  Eridanus,  or  Po.] 
{Astron.)  One  of  the  southern  constellations, 
containing  84  stars.  Hind. 

¥-RIp'?-EON,  re.  [Gr.  Jp,  the  spring,  and  y^pwv, 
an  old  man.]     {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  flea- 

.  bene  ;  flea-wort ;  —  so  called  from  becoming  old 
early  in  the  year.  Loudon. 

iilE'j-pi-BLE,  a.  [L.  erigo,  to  erect.]  That  may 
be  erected.  Clarke. 

E'RfN  [S'rin,  CZ. ;  e'rin  or  6r'in,  K.;  Sr'jn,  C. 
Earnshaw\,  re.     [Irish.]     Ireland. 

There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  ofErin.     CampbeU. 
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J?-RlN'GO  (e-rlng'go),  n.  [Gr.  hpi^yyiov.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants;  the  sea-holly. — SeeEitYNGiuM. 

ER'I-NITE,  n.  [From  £rm,  in  allusion'to  its  oc- 
curring in  Ireland.]  {Miri.)  A  native  arseniate 
of  copper.  Smart. 

ER-I-OM'^-TJgR,  n.  [Gr.  epiov,  wool,  and  fiirpov,  a 
measure.]  {Opt.)  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing" the  diameter  of  minute  particles  and  fibres, 
as  of  wool,  by  ascertaining  the  diameter  of  any 
one  of  the  colored  rings  they  produce.     Young, 

ER-I-OPH' g-Rt/M,  n.     [Gr.  cpto?',  wool,  and  0/pw, 
to   bear.]     {Bot.)  A   genus  of 
sedge-like  plants,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  surrounded  with  a 
wool-like  substance.      P.  Cyc. 

E-RIPir'I~^,   n.      [Gr.    ip(0v,   a 

'  kid.]      '(Zodl.)     A    genus    of 
short-tailed  crustaceans. 

Brande, 

E-RIS-M^T-  U-RI  'J^JEy 
n.  {Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of 
the  order  Ans&res 
and  i-firmly  Anatid<B\ 
spring-tailed  ducks. 

GrOAj.  Erismatura  leucocephala, 

1 5-RiS'TIC,  V,.     Eristical.     Life  of  Firmin,  1698. 

t  ?-RlS'Tl~CAL,  a.  [Gr.  ipig,  contention.]  Con- 
troversial; relating  to  dis'putes.  Bp.Parker,  1673. 

E'RIX,  n.  (Zosl.)  Agenus  of  serpents  ;  — written 
also  e7yx.  —  See  Eryx.  Enff.  Cyc. 

t  ERKE  (6rk),  a.  [Gr.  aepyds  ;  A.  S.  eary.']  Idle  ; 
lazy ;  slothful.  Chaucer. 

ER'LAN-lTE,  h.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  light- 
green  or  gray  color,  first  observed  at  Erla  iron 
forges,  in  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge.  Craig. 

f  ERM,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  yrmian,  to  harm;  earm,  mis- 
erable.]    To. grieve.  Chaucer. 

ER'M^-LIN,  ft,.     Same  as  Ermine.  Sidney. 

EIl'MIN,  fb.  (Com.)  An  import  duty  in  the  Le- 
vant. Simmonds. 

ER'MINE  (er'mjn),  n.  [It.  armellino,  ermellino ; 
Sp.  armino  ;  Fr.  hermine.  —  Dut.  hemelyn ;  Ger., 
Dan.,  iSf  Sw.  hernielln.  —  "Originally,  fur  from 
Armenia.     Chaucer  has  armine."    Sidlivan.'] 

1.  {Zoul.)  A  species  of  Mustela,  or  stoat ;  an 
animal  about  the  size  of  a  squirrel,  resembling 
the  weasel,  and  valued  for  its  fur,  which,  in 
winter,  is  white,  and  in  summer  reddish-brown, 
except  on  the  tip  of  the  tail,  where  it  is  always 
black.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

2.  The  fur  of  ermine ;  —  generally  prepared 
for  ornamental  purposes  by  intermixing  black 

.  spots  from  the  tail,  and,  in  this  state,  it  is  used 
as  the  distinctive  doubling  or  lining  of  the 
state  robes  of  sovereigns  and  nobles,  as  well  as 
of  their  crowns  and  coronets.  Brande. 

As  spots  on  ermine  beautify  the  skin.  Collins. 

3.  The  emblem,  office,  or  dignity  of  a  judge. 

I  call  upon  .  ,  .  the  judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of  tlieir 
ernitnc,  to  save  us  from  this  pollution.  Ld,  Chatham, 

4.  (ifer.)  One  of  the  furs  used 
in  blazonry.  It  represents  the 
skin  of  that  animal,  white,  spot- 
ted, or  timbered  with  black. 

Brande. 

ER'MTNED  (er'mjnd),  a.     Clothed 

with  ermine.  "  Ei-mined  pride." 

Pope. 

ER  N^,  I  ^^  From  the  Saxon  frn,  earn,  a  cottage, 
ER'ON,  )  orplaceofretirem,ent.  Gibson' s  Camden. 

ERNE,  lb.  A  local  name  of  the  sea-eagle.  Mau?ider. 

^-RODE',  V.  a.  [L.  erodo;  e,  from,  and  rodo,  to 
gnaw  ;  It.  rodere ;  Sp.  roer.]  [i.  eroded  ;  pp. 
ERODING,  ERODED.]  To  eat  from  or  away;  to 
canker  or  eat  away ;  to  corrode. 

It  hath  been  received  that  sea-air  hath  antipathy  with  the 
lungs,  and  erodeth  them.  Bacon. 

E-ROD'ED,  p.  a.     1-  Eaten  away;  corroded. 
2.  (Bot.)    Appearing  as   if    gnawed;      ^ 

jagged.  Loudon.     tjUi 

E-RO'DENT,  n.     {Med.)  A  substance  that  l^J 

eats  away  or  erodes.  Hoblyn.  W 


[L.  erogo,  eroqattis.']     To 
Bp.  Patrick. 


E-Rb'DJ-iyM,n.  [Gr.  ^pwdiiis,  a  heron.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  ;  heron*s-biU.  P.  Cyc. 

fER'O-GATE,   V. 
give ;  to  bestow. 

t  ER-Q-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  erogatio.]  The  act  of 
giving ;  distribution.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

5-ROSE',  a.  [L.  erodOf  erosus,  to  gnaw  off.]  {Bot.) 
Having  small  sinuses  around  the  margin,  as  if 
gnawed;  eroded.  Smart. 

jp-RO'^IQN  (e-ro'zhun,  93),  n.  [L.  erosio;  It,  ero- 
sione;  S^.erocioni  Fx.  erosion.^ 

1.  The  act  of  eroding  or  eating  away.  Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  eroded  or  eaten  away ; 
corrosion.  Arbuthnot. 

^l-RO'SJVE,  a.  Having  the  property  of  eroding, 
eating  away,  or  corroding  ;  corrosive.      Clarke. 

^-KOS'TRATE,  a.  [L.  e,  priv.,  and  rostrum, 
a  beak.]     {Bot.)  Not  beaked.  Gray. 

ER'0-TEME,  n.  [Gr.  ipwrvfia^  a  (Question.]  {Rhet.) 
That  which  indicates  a  question  ;  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation. G.  Brown. 

ER-O-TE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  huiTTjais ;  fpurdoi,  to  ask.] 
{Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  the  speaker  adopts 
the  form  of  interrogation,  not  to  express  a 
doubt,  but  to  make  a  bold  assertion  of  what  is 
asked;  as,  "He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he 
not  hear  ?"  Ps.  xciv.  9.     Gibbs. 


An  amatory  poem ;  a  poem  treat- 
Sma7't. 


^-ROT'IC,  n. 
ing  of  love 

5-ROT'lC,  }  ^      [-Qr^  tpwTiK6g ;  ipwg,  love  ;  It.  % 

5-R6T'I-CAL,  )  Sp.  erotico  ;  Fr.  erotique.']  Relat- 
ing to  the  passion  of  love;  treating  of  love. ^wr^on. 

£r-P-TO-MA'NI-A,  )  n.  [Gr.^pwroMavra;fpwff,love, 

ER-O-TCM'A-NV,      '  and /xarta,  madness.]  {Med.) 

A  species  of  insanity  caused  by  love.  Dunglison. 

ER-P^-t6l'0-^IST,  n.    Herpetologist.       Craig. 

ER-P^-TOL'O-^y,  /(..    See  Herpetology. 

ER'PE'TOJ^r,  n.  [Gr.  ipirerdg,  a  reptile.]  {Zool.) 
A  genus  of  serpents  furnished  with  two  soft 
prominences,  covered  with  scales,  on  the  muz- 
zle;— properly  Ae/pe^on.  Eng.  Cyc. 

ERR  (e*r),  v.  iv.  [L.  erro  ;  It.  errare  ;  Sp.  errar ; 
Ft.  errer.  —  Ger.  irreni   Dan.  irre;  Sw.  irra.'\ 

\i.  ERRED  ;  pp.  ERRING,  ERRED.] 

1.  To  wander  ;  to  ramble  ;  to  rove. 

A  storm  of  strokes,  well  meant,  with  fury  flies, 

And  errs  about  their  temples,  ears,  and  eyes.      Dryden. 

2.  To    deviate    from   the   right   way ;    to  go 
astray  ;  to  depart  from  rectitude  ;  to  be  sinful. 

"We  have  erred  and  strayed  . . .  like  lost  sheep.    Com.  Pra. 
To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.  Pope. 

3.  To  commit  errors  ;  to  mistake  ;  to  blunder. 


One  that  trulj^  loves  you, 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning. 


Shak. 


f  ERR,  V.  a.  1.  To  mislead;  to  cause  to  err.  Burton. 
2.  To  miss ;  to  lose  ;  to  mistake. 

I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  "Way,  though  feading.  Milton. 

fERR'A-BLE,  o.  Liable  to  err  or  mistake.  Bailey. 

t  ERR'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Liableness  to  error  or 
mistake.  Mountagu. 

fiR'RAND  [gr'rfiTid,  P.  J,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm..  C. ;  ar'- 
r^nd,  jS.  W.  ;  Sr'r^nd  or  Sr'vftnd,  /^.],  n.  [Goth. 
aims  ;  A.  S.  (srend ;  Dan.  a-rende ;  Icel.  erejide ; 
Sw.  arende ;  Noisse  eirendi.']  That  which  is  in- 
trusted to  a  messenger ;  a  message  ;  a  mandate  ; 
a  mission;  a  commission. 

Bear  his  swift  errands  over  moist  and  dry, 

O'er  sea  and  land.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Message. 

ER'R^ND-BOY,  n.     A 

messages. 

ER'RANT,  a.     fL.  erro,  errans,  to  wander 
Sp.  errante  ;  Fr.  errant.'] 

1.  "Wandering ;  roving ;  rambling ;  as,  "Knights 
errant." 

It  was  thought  that  there  are  just  seven  planets  or  errant 
stars.  Browne. 

2.  Abandoned;  vile  ;  worthless  ;  arrant.  "An 
errant  fool."  B.  Jonson. 

3.  (Law.)  Itinerant;  —  applied  to  judges 
who  go  the  circuit,  and  to  bailiffs.  "  Justices 
errant."  Btitler's  Etig.  Gram.,  1633. 


boy  employed  to  deliver 
Tweddell. 

It.  & 


ER'RANT-KNIGHT,  n.  A  knight  who  travelled  in 

search  of  adventures;  a  knight-errant.  C^tmffrefe. 

ER'RANT-RY,  n.  1.  An  errant  or  wandering  state. 

After  a  short  space  of  errantry  upon  the  seas,  he  got  safe 
back  to  Dunkirk.  Addison. 

2.  The  employment  of  a  knight-errant ;  knight- 
errantry.  —  See  Knight-errantry.  Johnson. 
^R-RA'rA,n.  pi.;  sing,  er-ra'tvm.  [L.]  The 
errors  or  mistakes  in  printing,  usually  given, 
with  corrections,  in  a  list  at  the  beginning  or 
the  end  of  the  book  in  which  they  occur. 

5R-RAT'IC,  a.  [L.  erraticus ;  erro,  to  wander; 
It.  S^  Sp.  erratico  ;  Fr.  erratique.'] 

1.  Wandering ;  roving ;  not  stationary.  "  Each 
erratic  world."  Blackmore. 

2.  Deviating  from  the  right  or  usual  way  ; 
irregular;  abnormal.    ^^ Et^aticievQY."  Harvey. 

Erratic  blocks,  (Geol.)  masses  of  rock  widely  scat- 
tered on  the  surface  of  the  eartli,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  drifted  by  icebergs  from  their  original  bed. 

f  ^U-RAT']C,  n.  One  who  errs  or  wanders  from 
rectitude  ;  a  rogue.  Cockeram. 

^R-RAT'i-CAL,  u..   Same  as  Erratic.   Bp.  Hall. 

^R-RAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  an  erratic  manner. 

?R-RAT'^CAL-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  erratic. 

t  5R-RA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  errdtio  ;  ctto,  to  wander.] 
A  wandering  to  and  fro.  Cockeram. 

JPR-RA'TUM,  n.  ;  pi.  er-ra'ta.  [L,]  An  error 
in  writing  or  printing;  —  chiefly  used  in  the 
plural.  —  See  Errata. 

:eR'RHIJVE  (er'rin),  n.  [Gr.  kfi^ivov  ;  h,  in,  and 
plv,  or  pig,  the  nose  ;  It.  errino ;  Fr.,  eiThin.'] 
{Med.)  A  substance  that  excites  sneezing;  a 
medicinal  snuff";  a  sternutatory.         Dunglison. 

ER'RHINE,  a.  That  is  snuff"ed  up  by  the  nose  ; 
promoting  a  discharge  from  the  nose.    Loudon. 

ERR'ING,  p.  a.  "Wandering  from  the  right  way  ; 
misled  by  error  ;  liable  to  err  ;  fallible  ;  sinful. 
"  The  enHng  soul."  Milton. 

J^R-RO'N^-OUS,  ic.  [L.  erronczfs,  wandering ;  erro, 
to  wander ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  erroTico  ;  Fr.  errone.j 

1.  t  "Wandering ;  straying;  roving;  erratic. 
"  They  roam  erroneous."  Phillips. 

2.  t  Deviating  from  the  ordinary  way  ;  irreg- 
ular.    ^^  Erroneous  circulation."        Arbuthnot. 

3.  Misled  by  error;  mistaking;  blundering. 
"  Erroneous  conscience."  South. 

4.  False  ;  incorrect ;  wrong  ;  not  true  ;  un- 
true.     "  Erroneous  opinion."  Hoolcer, 

5R-R0'NE-0US-LY,  ad.  In  an  erroneous  manner. 

?R-RO'N?-Oys-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  er- 
roneous. 


ER'ROR,  n.     [L.  error;  erro,  to  wander;  It.  er- 
rore;  Sp.  error;  Fr.  erreur.'] 

1.  t  A  wandering  or  roving  excursion ;  a  voy- 
age or  a  journey.  "His  error  by  sea.""  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Involuntary  deviation  from  truth ;  mis- 
apprehension ;  mistake  ;  fallacy  ;  blunder. 

Error  is  a  mistake  of  our  judgment.  Loche. 

3.  A  fault;  an  offence;  crime;  sin. 

Blood  he  offered  for  himself,  and  for  the  errorn  of  the 
people.  Heb.  ix.  7. 

4.  {Law.)  A  mistake  in  the  foundation,  pro- 
ceedings, judgment,  or  execution  of  a  suit  in  a 
court  of  record,  in  matter  of  law  or  oii&.ci.Burrill. 

A  writ  of  error  is  one  which  authorizes  the  judges 
of  a  superior  court  to  examine  a  record  on  which 
judgment  has  been  given  in  an  inferior  court,  on  an 
allegation  of  error  in  pleading  a  process,  &c.,  and  to 
affirm  or  reverse  the  same.  Burrill. 

Syn. —  Error  respects  the  act;  fault,  the  agent. 
Error  may  lie  in  the  judgment  or  in  the  conduct ; 
fault,  in  the  will  or  intention.  A  blunder  arises  from 
gross  carelessness.  All  are  liable  to  error  or  mvitake, 
and  none  are  free  from  faults.  An  error  of  judgment 
or  of  the  press  ;  a  great  mistake  ;  a  gross  blunder;  a 
common  fault ;  a  great  offence. 


{Law.)  To  rescind,  as  a  wrong 
Clar/ce. 


ER'ROR,  V.   ( 
judgment. 

ER'ROR-IST,  n.     One  who  is  in  error.      Ed.  Rev. 

ERS,  u.    A  plant ;  bitter  vetch.  Johnson. 

ERSE,  rt.  [Evidently  another  form  of  the  word 
Irish.  Brande.']  The  langiiage  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Gael  or  Celts,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland;  the  Gaelic  language. 


m!eN",  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  Rt!fLE.  — 9,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;   £!,  £t,  c,  i,  hard;    §  as  z ;   :}$.  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 
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The  Irish  and  Erse  ao  nearly  resefnble  each  other  that, 
after  a  short  familiarity  with  the  pronunciation,  the  Irish  and 
Scots  Highlanders  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  each 
other.  Jirande. 

ERSE,  a.  Belonging  to  the  ancient  Scotch.  Pary. 
ERSH,  n.    The  stubble  after  corn  is  cut.    [Local.] 
Erst,  ad.     [A.  S.  oust,  superlative  of  «/,  before. 
—  Ger.  erst.  —  See  Eke.] 

1.  First ;  at  first ;  in  the  beginning. 

Abandon  this  forestalled  place  at  erst.  Spei}ser. 

2.  At  a  former  time  ;  once  ;  formerly  ;  till  now. 

As  signal  now  in  low,  dejected  state. 
As  erst  in  highest.  Milton, 

a^  Obsolete  or  poetical, 
t ERST' WHILE,  ad.     In  former  times;  before  a 
certain  time ;  aforetime.  ,      Glanville. 

ER-U-BES'CfNCE,    P  „.    ^l^.  embescentia;  ruheo, 

ER-y-BES'C^N-CY,  )  to  be  red ;  It.  erubescenza  \ 

Sp.  erubescencia ;  Fr.  erubescence.']     The  act  of 

growing  red  ;  redness  ;  a  blush.  Bailey. 

£R-y-BES'Cf.NT,  a-  [L.  erubesco,  erubescens,  to 
grow  red  ;  It.  erubescente  ;  Fr.  Erubescent.']  Red- 
dish ;  inclining  to  redness.  Johnson. 

E-RU' C4,n.  [L.]  1.  {Ent.')  A  worm;  a  cater- 
pillar : — the  larva  state  of  insects.         Loudon. 

2.  (jBo^.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  rocket.  Loudon. 

3.  \Conch.)  A  genus   of  univalve  mollusks, 
allied  to  Clausilia.  Swainson. 

t  5-RUCT',  V.  a. 


I  ER'y-DITE-LY,  ( 

I  ER'U-DITE-NESS,  n. 
dite  or  learned. 


[L.  eructo.']  To  eructate.  Baiky. 

5-ROc'TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  eructo,  eructatus ;  It. 
ei-uttare  ;  Sp.  eructar ;  Fr.  eructer.]  To  belch  ; 
to  throw  from  the  stomach,  as  wind,  [r.]  Howell. 

JER-UC-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  eructatio  ;  It.  erutta- 
zione  ;    Sp.  eructacio7i ;  Fr.  eructation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  belching  ;  ructation.  Swift. 

2.  That  which  is  vented  from  the  stomach,  as 
wind;  a  belch.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  A  sudden  burst  of  wind  or  other  matter 
from  the  earth. 

ThermaB  are  hot  springs,  or  fiery  eruetations.    Woodward. 

II  ER'U-DITE,  or  ER'U-DITE  [er'u-dit,  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.  iVb. ;  er-u-dit',  W. ;  er'u-dit,' P.],  a.  [L.  eru- 
ditus ;  erudio,  to  instruct ;  It.  §  Sp.  erudito ;  Fr. 
erudit.]  Having  erudition  ;  learned  ;  conversant 
with  books."  The  erudite  Gei]:ns.ns."  Chesterjield. 

With  erudition ;  learnedly. 

The  quality  of  being  eru- 
Coleridffc. 

£R-y-DI"TION  (er-u-dish'un^,  ».  [L.  eruditio; 
It.  erudizione ;  Sp.  erudicion  \  Fr.  erudition.] 
Knowledge  obtained  from  books  or  by  study ; 
learning  ;  literature  ;  lore  ;  scholarship. 

The  earl  was  of  good  erudition,  having  been  placed  at 
study  in  Cambridge  very  young.  Wotton. 

Syn.  —  See  Knowledge,  Literature. 

ER'U-fiATE,  a.  [L.  e,  priv.,  and  ruga,  a  wi-inkle.] 
Having  the  wrinkles  rubbed  out ;  smooth.  Smart. 

?-Rt)'§r!-NOUS,  a.  [L.  eernginosus,  fviU  of  copper 
rust ;  It.  ru(^ginoso  ;  Fr.  ei-uginexix.] 

1.  Partakmg  of  copper,  or  of  the  rust  of  cop- 
per.    '*  Eruginous  earths."  Browne. 

2.  Green,  with  a  blue  tint ;  having  the  color 
of  verdigris.  Simmonds. 

]p-RUN'DA,  n.  A  name  given  in  the  East  to  the 
seed  of  the  castor-oil  plant.  Simmonds. 

f  5-RtjPT',  V.  n.  [L.  erumpo,  eruptus.]  To  burst 
forth  suddenly  and  violently.  Seager. 

5-RtrPT'ED,  p.  u.    Burst  forth  ;  burst ;  broken. 

5-ROP'TION  (e-riip'shun),  n.  [L.  eruptio  ;  erumpo, 
eruptus,  to  burst  forth  ;  e,  from,  and  rumpo,  to 
burst ;  It.  eruzione ;  Sp. erupcion;  Fr.  eruption.] 

1.  Act  of  bursting  forth ;  emission  ;  explosion  ; 
outburst ;  as,  "  The  eruptions  of  a  volcano." 

2.  A  sudden  hostile  excursion ;  a  sally. 

Thither,  if  but  to  try,  shall  be,  perhaps. 

Our  first  eruption.  Milton. 

3.  t  A  violent  exclamation. 

To  his  secretary  he  would  break  out  into  bitter  and  pas- 
sionate eruptions.  Wotton. 

4.  (Med.)  A  breaking  out  of  pimples  or  pus- 
tules upon  the  skin :  —  pimples ;  pustules ;  vesi- 
cles ;  rash  ;  exanthemem.  Dvnglison. 

P-RUP'TIVE,  a.  [It.  eruttivo  ;  Sp.  eruptivo  ;  Fr. 
eruptif.] 


1.  That  breaks  out ;  bursting  forth. 
•  When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 

Appears  far  south  eruptive  through  the  cloud.     Thomson. 

2.  (Med.)  Attended  with  eruptions.    *'  Erup- 
tive fevers."     "  Eruptive  disease."     Dunglison. 

3.  (GeoZ.)  Produced  by  eruption  ;  m,"  Erup- 
tive rocks." 

ER '  VUM,  n.  [Celt,  erw,  tilled  land,  —  to  which 
this  plant  is  a  pest.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  one  species  of  which,  lentil  (Ervum 
lens),  is  a  legume  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and 
is  much  prized  in  Eastern  countries.     Loudon. 

EE-Y-MAN'THI-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Belonging  to  Ery- 
manthfis,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Arcadia.  Ash. 

E-Rf^r'qil-ryM,  oiE-RYJ\-'Od,  n.  [Gr. vptyyiov.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  herbaceous  plants, 
somewhat  like  thistles  in  general  appearance, 
one  species  of  which,  EryngiuTn  maritimuTu,  or 
sea-holly,  has  long  been  esteemed  as  an  aphro- 
disiac ;  —  also  written  eringo.  P.  Cyc. 

E'RY-OM;  n.  (Geol.)  A  fossil  macrourous  crus- 
tacean animal.  P.  Cyc. 

E-RYS'j-MirM,  n.  [Gr.  tpiiD,  to  draw.]  {Bot.')  A 
genus  of  cruciferous  herbaceous  plants  ;  hedge- 
mustard.  Loudon. 

ER-Y-SIP'¥-LAS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ipvui-nilas ;  tpto, 
fpuCTw,  to  draw  in,  and  -Kihis,  near.  —  "  So  called 
because  it  generally  extends  to  the  neighbor- 
ing parts."  Dwiglison. — ipvOpis,  red,  and  ir^7.of, 
skm.  Liddell  §  Scott.]  (Med.)  A  disease,  vul- 
garly called  St.  Anthony's  fire,  because  he 
was  supposed  to  heal  it  miraculously.  It  con- 
sists of  a  diffused  inflammation  of  the  skin,  at- 
tended with  swelling  and  pain  in  the  part  par- 
ticularly affected,  and  usually  with  fever  and 
delirium  when  seated  upon  the  head.  Dunglison. 

ER-Y-SI-PEL'A-TOtJS,  a.  Relating  to  erysipelas ; 
partaking  of  erysipelas.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

ER-Y-SIP':5-L0CS,  a.    Erysipelatous.        Clarke. 

ER-  Y-  TH4-  Cl  'JN'JE,  n.pl. 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-family 
of  dentirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Luscinidce ;  rob- 
ins. Gray. 

ER-Y-THE'MA,  n.      [Gr. 
IpOOniJa.]    {Med.)  A  su- 
perficial redness  of  the 
skin,     resembling     erysipelas;     inflammatory 
blush.  P.  Cyc. 

ER-Y-TH?-MAT'!C,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  ery- 
thema ;  erythematous.  Dunglison. 

ER-Y-THEM'A-TOUS,  a.  Relating  to  erythema  ; 
erythematic.  Dunglison. 

ER-Y-THRJE'A,n.  [Gr.  ipv6p6s,  red,  —  in  allu- 
sion to  the  flowers.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  pretty 
herbaceous  plants  ;  centaury.  Gray. 

5-RYTH'RIC,  a.  [Gr.  IpvBpds,  red.]  {Chem.)  Not- 
ing an  acid  found  in  the  lichen  AoceUa  tinctoria, 
and  called  also  erythrine.  Horsford. 

5-RYTH'RlNE,  n.  [Gr.  ipvBpii,  red.]  {Chem.) 
One  of  a  series  of  substances  obtained  from  the 
lichen  Rocella  tinctoria.  Brande. 

E-RYTII' RO-(^EM;n.  [Gr.  ip\>9p6i,Ye&,  andyfrvn'w, 
to  produce.]  A  neutral,  crystalline,  fatty  mat- 
ter found  in  diseased  bile.  P.  Cyc. 

JE-RfTH-RO-LE'IC,  a.  [Gr.  IpvBpSt,  red,  and  eXaiov, 
oil;  L.  oleum,  oil.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid, 
of  a  red  color  and  an  oily  appearance,  found 
in  archil.  Ogilvie. 

E-RYTH-RO-LE'INE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  substance 
contained  in  litmus.  Ogilvie. 

J-R'YTH-EO-LIT'MINE,  n.  [Gr.  ipvOpdi,  and  Eng. 
litmus.]  (Chem.)  A  substance  of  a  red  color 
contained  in  litmus.  Ogilvie. 

ER-  Y- THRO  'JVI-  tjM,  re.     [Gr.  !pu9p6s,  red.] 

i.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  some 

species  of  which  have  red  flowers  and  leaves : 

dog's-tooth  violet.  Loudon 

2.  A  name  originally  given  to  the  metal  va- 

nadium,  from  the  red  color  of  its  acid.  Brande, 

ER-y-THRO-PHYL'LINE,  or  ER-Y-THROPH'YL- 
LINB,  «.  '  [Gr.  ipt)6p/ls,  red,  and  ij>i).).ov,  a  leaf.] 
(Chem.)  The  red  coloring  matter  formed  in  cer- 
tain leaves  in  autumn.  Brande. 


Eiythaca  rubecula. 


ER-Y-THRY'JVA,  re.  [Gr.  IpvOpi;,  red.]  (Bot.) 
A  leguminous  genus  of  tropical  and  tuberous 
herbs  ;  the  coral-tree  ;  —  so  named  from  its 
bright  red  flowers.  P.  Cyc. 

E'RYX,  re.  (Zoal.)  A  genus  of  serpents,  having 
a  very  short  obtuse  tail,  and  narrow  ventral 
plates ;  —  written  also  erix.  Brande. 

fiS-OA-LADE',  re.  [Fr.]  (M"«7.)  The  assault  of  a 
fortress  by  scaling  the  walls.  Campbell. 

ES-CA-LADE',  V.  u.     To  scale,  as  a  wall.   Clarke. 

ESCALOP  (skol'lop  or  es-k51'up)   [skSl'lup,  S.  TV.  ' 
Ja. ;  es-kil'up,  P. ;  es-kSl'up  or  skol'up,  K.],  n. 

1.  (Conch.)  A  bivalve  shell-fish  of  the  genus 
Pecten,  regularly  marked  with  ribs  which  rar 
diate  from  the  hinge  to  the  circumference  ;  a 
scallop.  Maunder. 

2.  An  indentation  similar  to  that  of  the  shell- 
fish called  escalop ;  indenture ;  scallop.  —  See 
Scallop.  Brande. 

The  figure  of  the  Jeaves  is  divided  into  jags  and  escalops. 

5S-CAL'gPED,  p.  a.  (Her.)  Cov- 
ered, as  an  escutcheon,  with  a 
series  of  waving  lines,  like  that 
on  the  edge  of  an  escalop  shell, 
overlapping  as  shown  in  the  cut, 

?S-CAM'BI-0,  n.  [L.  cambio,  to  ex- 
change.] (Law.)  A  license  in 
the  shape  of  a  writ,  formerly  granted  to  an  Eng- 
lish merchant  to  draw  a  bill  "of  exchange  on 
another  in  foreign  parts.  Burrill. 

5S-CAP'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  escaped  or 
avoided.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

ES-CA-PADE',  re.  [Fr.]  1.  (Man.)  Irregular  mo- 
tion of  a  horse. 

He  with  a  graceful  pride 
Sprung  loose,  and  flew  into  an  escapade.        I>rf/den. 

2.  An  impropriety  of  speech  or  behavior  of 
which  an  individual  is  unconscious  ;  a  vagary  ; 
prank;  frolic.  .  Brande. 

A  youtliful  escapade.  Ec.  Rev. 

ps-CAPE',  V.  a.  [It.  scappare  ;  Sp.  escapar ;  Fr. 
echapper.  —  From  L.  ex  [from],  and  capere,  to 
take  away.  Sullivan.]  [i.  escaped  ;  pp.  es- 
caping, ESCAPED.] 

1.  To  flee  from  ;  to  obtain  exemption' from ; 
to  avoid  ;  to  shun  ;  to  fly. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not 
escape  calumny.  Shale. 

2.  To  pass  by  without  being  observed ;  to 
elude. 

Many  things  may  escape  them,  in  many  they  may  be  de- 
ceived. Hooker. 
Syn.  —  See  Avoid. 

^S-CAPE',  v.  n.  1.  To  run  from  danger ;  to  has- 
ten away  ;  to  flee ;  to  fly. 

Escape  for  thy  life;  escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  thou  be 
consumed.  Gen.  xxi.  17. 

2.  To  get  clear  from  any  danger  without 
harm  ;  to  be  passed  without  injury  ;  as,  "  They 
were  all  killed  ;  not  one  escaped.*' 

5S-CAPE',  re.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  escapes; 
the  act  of  getting  out  of  danger  :  flight. 

I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy  storm  and 
tempest.  -  Pa.  Iv.  7. 

2.  The  state  of  being  freed  from  danger 
without  harm  ;  a  being  passed  without  injury  ; 
as,  "  That  was  a  lucky  escape." 

3.  t Excursion;  sally;  sortie.  Denham. 

4.  t  Subterfuge  ;  evasion  ;  excuse.  "  All  es- 
cape by  way  of  ignorance."  Raleigh. 

5.  t  Irregular  action  ;  fitful  play.  "  Thou- 
sand 'scapes  of  wit."  Shak. 

6.  f  Oversight ;  mistake  *;  blunder. 

In  transcribing  there  would  be  less  care  taken,  and  so  the 
escapes  less  subject  to  observation.  .   Brercwood. 

7.  (Laiv.)  Violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of 
some  lawful  restraint: — the  deliverance  of  a 
person  out  of  prison  before  he  is  entitled  to  be 
set  free.  Cowell.     Bouvier. 

8.  (Arch.)  The  scape  or  spring  of  a  column ; 
apophyge.  Britton. 

ipS-CAPE'M^NT,  re.     [Fr.  echappement.] 

1.  Escape ;  flight.  Perry. 

2.  That  part  of  the  mechanism  of  a  watch  or 
clock  which  receives  the  force  of  the  spring  or 
the  weight  to  give  motion  to  the  pendulum  or 
the  balance.  Francis. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U, 
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JES-CAP'^R,  n.    One  who  escapes.  Todd. 

JSS-CAPE'-WAR'RANT  (-wor'rsint),  n.  (Eng. 
Law.)  A  process  addressed  to  all  sheriffs,  &c., 
to  retake  an  escaped  prisoner-  Burrill. 

5S-CAP'ING,  n.   Avoidance  of  danger.  Ezra  ix.  14. 

5S-CAR'BUN-CLE,  n.  The  heraldic  name  for  the 
precious  stone  called  carbuncle.  Craig. 

ESCJiROATOIRE  (es-kir-gj-tvvbr'),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
escargot,  a  snail.]  A  nursery  of  snails.  Addison. 

$S-CARP',  V.  a.  [Fr.  escarper.']  {Mil.)  To  form 
into  a  slope,  like  an  escarp.  "  The  glacis  was 
escarped  upon  the  live  rock."  Carleton. 

5S-CARP',  n.  [It.  Scarpa,  a  slope  ;  Sp.  escarpa ;  Fr. 
escarpe.]  {Fort.)  The  sloping  side  of  a  ditch 
surrounding,  or  in  front  of,  a  work,  and  forming 
the  exterior  of  a  rampart ;  a  scarp.        P.  Cyc. 

J5S-CARP'MF,NT,  n.  [Fr.  escarpement.']  {Geol.) 
The  abrupt  face  of  a  ridge  of  high  land.   Lyell. 

jgS-CAR'TIJL,  V.  a.  {Her.)  To  cut  or  notch  in  a 
square  form,  as  a  cross.  Ogilvie. 

ESgH-A-LOT'  (esh-ii-15t'  or  slij-16t')  [shj-lot',  S. 
W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.K.\  esh-ii-l5t',  S)re.],ra.  [Fr. 
echalotte.']  {Bat.)  A  plant ;  a  kind  of  onion  ; 
Allium  ascalonicum. — See  Shallot.  Mortimer. 

£s'jCHAR  (Ss'k^r),  n.  [Gr.  la^h^a  i  L.  eschara; 
Fr.  escarre.']  {Med.)  A  crust  or  scab  made  on 
the  ilesh,  as  in  the  disorganization  or  mortifica- 
tion of  a  part,  by  a  burn  or  some  caustic  appli- 
cation ;  a  dry  slough.  Dunglison. 

ES'CHM-R.^,  n.  {Zoijl.)  A  genus  of  Bryozoa, 
which  form  a  foliate  skeleton.    Milne  Edwards. 

ES-jCHA-ROT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  hxi^puiTi«6s ;  L.  escha- 
roticus.']  Tending  to  sear  or  burn  the  skin  ; 
producing  a  scar  ;  caustic.  Wm.  Smith. 

ES-CHA-EOT'IC  (Ss-kj-rSt'jk),  re.  [Gr.  eaxapion- 
■k6s  ;  L.  escharoticus.']  {Med.)  A  substance  which 
forms  an  eschar  or  slough,  when  applied  to  the 
skin ;  a  caustic  application.  Flayer. 

ES-jCHA-TOL'O-QY,  re.  [Gr.  %nrof,  the  farthest, 
uttermost,  last,  and  ^.tiyos,  a  discourse  ]  The 
doctrine  of  the  last  things.  Pr'of.  G.  Bush. 

pS-CHEAT',  re.  [Low  L.  escheeta;  Old  Fr.  es- 
cJtete,  escliet,  from  escheoir,  to  fall.]  {Laio.) 
That  which  falls  or  lapses  to  the  original  pro- 
prietor, or  to  the  state,  as  lands  or  other  prop- 
erty, by  the  failure  of  heirs  or  by  forfeiture  :  — 
a  writ  to  recover  escheats.  Cowell. 

pS-CHEAT',  V.  n.  \i.  escheated  ;  pp.  escheat- 
ing, ESCHEATED.]  {Law.)  To  be  forfeited  by  fail- 
ure of  heirs.  "  All  they  die  possessed  of  escheats 
to  the  king."  Swinintrne's  Trav.  through  Spain. 

gS-CHEAT',  V.  a.     {Law.)  To  forfeit.     Bp.  Hall. 

5:S-CHEAT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  escheat ;  liable 
to  escheat.'  Cotgrave. 

PS-CHEAT'A^JE,  «, 
an  escheat. 

IJS-CHEAT'OR,  n.  {Law.)  An  ancient  officer  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  the  escheats  that  fell  due 
to  the  king.  Burrill. 

ES'CH?-VIN,  n.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
elder  or  warden,  the  principal  of  the  ancient 
guilds.  Simmonds. 

II  ]pS-CHEW'  (es-chu'),  v.  a.  [Teut.  eschouwen  ; 
A.  S.  smmian  ;  Ger.  scheuen,  to  shun.  —  Norm. 
Fr.  eschever,  esehivir,  and  eschew,  to  avoid.]     [i. 

ESCHEWED  ;  pp.  ESCHEWING,  ESCHEWED.]      To 

flee  from;  to  avoid;  to  shun.  Spenser.  Sonthey. 
Ed.  Rev.  Qu.  Rev.  "  Let  him  eschew  evil  and 
do  good."     1  Pet.  iii.  11. 

Of  virtue  and  vice,  men  are  universally  to  practise  the  one 
and  esc/iew  the  other.  Attcrbury. 

JS^  A  word  somewhat  antiquated,  but  not  obsolete. 
Syn.  — See  AVOID. 

II  ES-CHEW'^R,  re.    One  who  eschews.  Coleridge. 

II  ES-CHEW'MpNT  (es-chii'ment),  re.  The  act  of 
eschewing,  or  avoiding.     [».]  Ch.  Ob. 

BS0H-S0H6lT'ZJ-A,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  beau- 
tiful  yellow-flowered  papaveraceous  plants,  in- 
habiting California  and  the  north-western  coast 
of  North  America ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Eschscholtz,  a  botanist.  Loudon. 

£S'/3HY-NiTE,  re.     [Gr.  alaxlivv,  shame.]     {Min.) 


The  right  of  succession  to 
Stierwood. 


A  crystallized  mineral ;  —  so  named  by  Berzelius 
in  allusion  to  the  inability  of  chemical  science, 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  to  separate  the  two 
unlike  substances  which  it  contained,  titanic 
acid  and  zirconia.  Dana. 

5S-c6cH'EpN,  •».    See  Escutcheon.       Warton. 

flS'CORT,  re.    [It.  scoria ;  Sp.  escolta ;  Fr.  escmie.'] 

1.  A  convoy ;  a  guard  from  place  to  place  ;  a 
company  of  armed  men  attending  on  a  person 
as  a  guard  or  a  distinction. 

While  the  troops  of  my  escort  marched  at  the  ordinary 
rate.  Burke. 

2.  Protection  ;  safe  conduct ;  safeguard  ;  as, 
"  To  travel  under  the  escort  of  a  friend."  Ogilvie. 

?S-CORT','u.  u.       [i.    ESCORTED  ;    pp.  ESCORTING, 

ESCORTED.]  To  attend  ;  to  accompany  ;  to  wait 
on ;  to  convoy. 

They  were  escorted  to  the  city  of  Canterbury.        Warton, 

Syn.  —  See  Accompany. 

t  5S-c6T',  re.  [Old  Fr.  escot ;  Fr.  ecoi.']  A  tax  ;  a 
reckoning ;  —  now  shortened  into  scot,  and  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  phrase  scot  and  lot.  —  See 
Scot.  Johnson. 

t  JpS-COT',  V.  a.  To  pay  a  reckoning  for  ;  to  sup- 
port ;  to  maintain. 

Who  maintains  them?    How  are  they  caeoferf?       ShaJ:. 

ES-COU-MDE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  party  of  armed 
men  ;  a  squad.  Ogilvie. 

■f  ES-C'6UT ' ,  n.  [Old  Fr.  cscoMfe.]  Persons  sent 
for  intelligence.     Now  scout.  Hayward. 


t  IJS-CRIPT',  re. 
schedule. 


[Old  Fr.  esoript.] 


A  writing ;  a 
Cockeram. 


ESCRITOIRE  (es-kre-twiir')  [es-kru-tor',  S.  W.  J. 
E.  ;  skru-tor',  F. ;  6s-kru-twdr',  Ja.  K. ;  Ss-kre- 
tw'ir',  Sm.],n.  [Old  Fr.,  from  ejcnVe,  to  write.] 
A  box,  desk,  or  bureau,  which  forms  a  desk  for 
writing ;  scrutoire.  Johnson, 

ES-CRJ-TO'Rf-AL,  a.  Relating  to  an  escritoire 
or  scrutoire.  Cowper. 

^S-CROL'',  re.  {Her.)  A  scroll ;  the  representa- 
tion of  a  slip  of  paper,  parchment,  &c.,  on  which 
the  motto  of  an  escutcheon  is  inscribed.  Ogilvie. 

5S-CR0W',  re.  [Old  Fr.  escrowe.)  {Law.)  A 
conditional  instrument  or  deed,  delivered  to  a 
third  person  to  hold  or  keep,  until  the  condition 
is  performed.  Blackstone. 

ES'CU-ACfE,  re.  [Old  Fr.  eseu,  a  shield.]  {Feu- 
dal Law.)  Tenure  by  knight  service  :  —  a  pe- 
cuniary satisfaction  paid  in  lieu  of  military  ser- 
vice by  tenants  in  chivalry ;  scutage.      Bu7'rilL 

ES-OU-LA'Pl-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Esculapius,  the 
ancient. Greek  physician  ;  medical. 

For  what  calls  thy  disease,  Lorenzo?    Not 

For  Esculapian,  but  for  moral  aid.  Young. 

ES'OU-LENT,  a.  [L.  esculentus  ;  esca,  food  ;  It. 
esculenta ;  Fr.  esculent,']  Good  for  food ;  eatable ; 
edible.     "  Esculent  herbs."  Bacon. 

ES'CU-LENT,  re.     Something  that  is  eatable  or  fit 

for  food ;  an   edible  substance.      "  Where  the 

■    fruit  is  the  esculent."  Bacon. 

^;S-CU'LIO,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  procured 
from  horse-chestnuts.  P.  Cyc. 

ES'Cy-LINE,  re.  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  JEsculus  hippocastanum,  or  horse- 
chestnut,  the  ash,  c&c.  Hoblyn. 

Jps-CU'RJ-AL,  re.  {Geog.)  A  royal  palace  of 
Spain,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Madrid, 
commenced  by  Philip  II.  in  1563,  and  designed 
in  honor  of  St.  Lawrence,  after  the  form  of  a 
gridiron,  the  instrument  of  that  saint's  mar- 
tyrdom. Brande. 
flSr  The  term  is  considered  by  some  to  be  Arabic, 
meaning  a  place  full  of  rocks  ;  but  by  oihers,  it  is  de- 
rived from  scoria  fcrri,  iron  dross,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  there  having  been  anciently  great  iron  works 
near  this  place.    P.  Cyc. 

^S-CUTCH'EON  (es-kiich'un'),  re.  [L.  scutum,  a 
shield ;  It.  scudo  ;  Sp.  es'cudo  ;  Fr.  ecusson,] 

1.  {Her,)  A  shield  of  a  family  on  which  coats 
of  arms  are  emblazoned ;  the  ensigns  armorial. 

2.  {Natit.)  That  part  of  a  vessel's  stern  on 
which  her  name  is  written.  Dana, 

3.  A  metal  plate,  used  on  doors  for  key-holes, 
&c.  Fairholt, 


An  escutcheon  of  pretence,  the  small  shield  in  the 
centre  of  his  own,  on  which  a  man  carries  the  coat 
of  his  wife,  if  she  is  an  heiress  and  he  has  issue  by 
her.  p.  Cyc, 

?S-CUTCH'EONBD  (-i.ind),  u.  Having  an  escutch- 
eon or  armorial  ensigns.  Young, 

ES-fJU-PLAS'TJC,  a,  [Gr.  is,  to,  en,  one,  and 
TrXaoTiKosy  formed;  nXaooio,  to  form.]  Formed 
or  shaped  into  one.  Coleridge, 

ES-JSN-BECK'IxVE,  re.  {Chem,)  An  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  the  plant  Esenbekia  febrifuga, 

Craig. 

tES-LOIN',  ti.  a.  \0\i  Fi.  eshigner.']  To  ban- 
ish ;  to  eloin.  Donne. 

¥S-MAEK'iTE,  re.  {Min.)  A  species  of  datholite, 
or  borosilicate  of  lime,  discovered  by  Esmark 
at  Arendal.  Brande. 

£s'N5-0Y,  re.  [Old  Fr.  aisnesse,  primogeniture.] 
{Old  ling.  Law,)  A  privilege  granted  to  the 
eldest  among  coparceners  to  have  the  first  choice 
after  the  inheritance  was  divided.  Burrill, 

E-Sdg'I-I>JE,n.  [See  Esox.]  (/c/i.)  A  family 
of  soft-spined  fishes,  having  the  ventral  fins 
placed  under  the  abdomen.  Brande. 

jp-sOPH'A-GUS,  n.    {Anat.)  See  (Esophagus. 

e-SdPH-A-GOT'p-MY,  re.     See  CEsoPHAGOTOMT. 

5^S0'PI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Mso-g,  or  to  fables 
like  those  of  JEsop.  Warton, 

ES-O-TER'IC,  I  (j_  [-(jf_  hiiiTcpiK6s,  interior, 
ES-O-TER'I-CAL,  )  intimate  ;  Fr.  isoterique,]  Se- 
cret;  mysterious;  acroamatic  ;  acroatic  ;  —  a 
a  term  applied  to  instruction,  which,  among  the 
Greeks,  the  teacher  gave  secretly,  as  distin- 
guished from  his  exoteric,  or  public  doctrine, 
and  first  used  in  reference  to  the  private  teach- 
ings of  Pythagoras.  Warburton, 

£S-p-TER'!-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  an  esoteric  or  pri- 


vate manner. 

ES-0-TER'!-CI§M,  re. 
pies,  or  philosophy. 

ES-p-TER'IOS,  n,   pi, 
hidden  ;  acroatics. 


Warburton, 

Esoteric  doctrine,  princi- 
Ch.  Ob, 

Doctrines  mysterious  or 
Sir  J,  Mackintosh. 


ES'0-TER-Y,  re.     Mystery  ;  secrecy. 

Reserving  esoterics  for  adepts,  and  dealing 


out  exoteries 
Search, 


only  to  the  vulgar. 
E  'SOX,  re.     [Gr.  iiro| ;  L.  esox,)     {Ich,)  A  genus 
of  voracious  fishes;  the  pike  or  pickerel. Scorer. 

ES'PA-DON,  re.  [Sp.]  A  sort  of  two-handed 
sword,  of  great  length  and  breadth,  and  with 
two  edges.  Crabb, 

^S-PAL'I^R  (?s-pai'yer),  n.  [L.  palus,  a  pole ;' 
It,  spalliera  ;  Sp,espalera;  Vi,  espalier,']  {Hort.) 

1.  A  row  of  fruit-trees  or  ornamental  shrubs 
trained  against  a  lattice,  and  forming  a  hedge 
so  as  to  enclose  a  part  of  a  garden,  and  to  serve 
as  a  shelter  to  tender  plants.         London  Ency. 

2.  The  frame  or  lattice  on  which  trees  or 
shrubs  are  trained.  "  The  espalier  is  construct- 
ed of  wood  or  iron."  Brande. 

jpS-PAL'ipR  (es-pal'y^r),  v.  a.  {Hort.)  To  plant 
and  train  as  trees  on  espaliers.  Boag. 

?S-PAR'OJ)T,  re.     A  kind  of  sainfoin.     Mortimer. 

ES-pjR'Td,n.  [Sp.]  (-Boi.)  A  species  of  rush 
found  in  the  south  of  Spain,  used  for  making 
cordage,  &c.  McCulloch. 

ESPJULIERE  (es-po-le-ir'),  re.  [Old  Fr.  ;  Fr. 
epaule,  the  shoulder.]  A  covering  for  the  shoul- 
der, made  of  overlapping  plates  of  metal ;  — 
worn  by  soldiers  in  the  15th  century.    Fairholt. 

j;S-PE"CI.AL  (es-pSsh'?l),  a,  [L.  specialis.]  Par- 
ticular ;  principal;  chief;  special.  "Abraham, 
the  especial  friend  of  God."  Ba^Tow, 

Syn.  —  See  Special. 

ES-PE"CIAL-LY  (es-pSsh'jl-Ie),  ad.  In  an  especial 
manner ;  principally  ;  chiefly  ;  specially. 
Syn. —  See  Special. 

5S-PE"CIAL-NESS  (es-pSsh'iil-nes'),  re.  The  state 
of  being  especial.  "  Your  precious  diamond  in 
esp^cialness,"  Loe,  1614. 

t  ES-PE-RJjvCE  '    [Ss-pe-r&ns',    W.    Ja.  ;    Ss-pe- 

Tins','S.  K.;  «s-per-5ngs',  Sm.],  n.  [Fr.]  Hope. 

An  espcrance  so  obstinately  strong.  Shak. 
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?S-Pi'AL,  n.     [Old  Fr.  espier.  —  See  Espy.] 

1.  fA  spy;  a  scout.  ** Espials  have  in- 
formed me."  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  espying  ;  observation  ;  discov- 
ery.    *' A  .  .  .  place  of  espial."       !Sir  T.  Elyot. 

^S-PI'^E,  It.  One  who  watches  like  a  spy.  Harmar. 

ES'PI-NEL,  n.  [Fr.  espitielle.]  A  kind  of  ruby. 
^See  Spinel.  Cotgrave. 

ES'P{-0-NA^E  (es'pe-o-naj  or  es'pe-o-nizh)  [es'pe- 
o-naj,  Ja.  H. ;  es'pe-o-na.zh,  ISm,  ;  es-pe'o-nazh, 
jK,;  es-pi'o-naj,  Davies'],  n.  [Fr.  espionnage ; 
espion,  a  spy.]  The  occupation  or  practice  of 
a  spy ;  —  applied  particularly  to  the  system 
adopted  by  some  governments  of  employing 
spies  to  watch  tjie  words  and  conduct  of  sus- 
pected persons,  with  reference  especially  to  their 
bearing  on  political  matters. 

ES'Pl-6TTE,n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  rye.  Simmon^s. 

ES-PLA-NADE',  n.  \lu,  platius,  a  plain  ;  It.  spi- 
anata;  Sp.  esplanaaa;  Fr.  espla7iade.'\ 

1.  (Mil.)  A  level  ground  within  a  fortified 
place,  used  for  exercise,  a  walk,  &c. ;  properly 
the  space  between  the  fortifications  of  the  town 
and  those  of  the  citadel.     Glos.  of  Mil.  Terjns. 

2.  A  grass-plot  in  a  garden.  Simmonds. 

3.  Any  open  level  public  walk  or  drive  near 
the  sea.  _  Simmonds. 

?S-PLEES',  n.  pi  [L.expleo,  to  fill  up.]  {Laio.) 
The  full  produce  or  product  of  land ;  the  profit 
made  of  a  thing.  Crdbh. 

t  ?S-POIL',  n.     Spoil.  Earl  of  Worcester. 

?S-POU'§AL,  n.  The  act  of  espousing:  —  adop- 
tion ;  protection.  **  The  open  espousal  of  his 
cause."  Ld.  Orford. 

]pS-POU'§AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  act  of  espous- 
ing or  betrothing.     "  Espousal  sheets."  Bacon. 

^B-VO^J'^^.lJ^,n.pl.  {L.  sponsalia  i  It.  sposalizia ; 
Fr.  epousailles.']  A  contract  to  marry,  or  a  mu- 
tual promise  of  marriage  ;  betrothment.  "  A 
contract  or  espousals  of  the  parties."  Bp.  Hall. 

5S-P0U§E',  V.  a.  [L.  spondeo,  sponsus,  to  prom- 
ise; It.  sposare  I  Sp.  desposar;  Old  Tr.  espou- 
ser;  'Fy.  ^pouser.'\  [i.  espoused;  ^^.espous- 
ing, ESPOUSED.] 

1.  To  promise  marriage  with  ;  to  betroth. 

The  angel  was  sent  to  a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose 
name  was  Joseph.  JJuke  i.  26,  27. 

2.  To  join  in  wedlock ;  to  marry  ;  to  wed. 

With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-Bmclling  herbs 
J'Jspovsed  Eve  decked  first  her  nuptiaL  bed.  .  Milton. 

3.  To  adopt ;  to  embrace  ;  to  take  to  one*s 
self;  to  maintain;  to  defend;  to  support. 

The  city,  army,  court,  espouse  my  cause.  D>'yden. 

^S-POU^E'M^INT,  ■«.     Act  of  espousing.      Crai(/. 

jpS-POU^'^^R,  n.  One  who  espouses  or  maintains. 
**  The  espousers  of  that  scheme."      Allen,  1761. 

]pS-PRIN'GAL,  n.  [Fr.  espringalle.']  An  ancient 
warlike  engine,  used  for  casting  great  stones 
and  other  missiles. 

[Some]  in  the  espringal 

Fix  the  brass-wmged  arrows.  Southey. 

ESPRIT  DE  CORPS  (6s-pre'de-k6r').  [Fr.]  The 
spirit  of  the  body  ;  the  corporation  spirit ;  — 
that  zeal  for  their  mutual  honor  which  pervades 
a  collective  body,  such  as  members  of  the  ar- 
my, the  bar,  &c.  Ci'abb. 

jpS-PY',  V.  a.  [It.  spiare ;  Sp.  espiar ;  Old  Fr. 
espier ;  Fr.  epier.  —  See  Spy.]     [^.  espied  ;  pp. 

ESPYING,  ESPIED.] 

1.  To  see  things  at  a  distance ;  to  perceive ; 
to  discern ;  to  descry. 

Lysimachus  our  Tynan  ship  espies.  ShaJc. 

2.  To  discover  or  see  unexpectedly. 

As  one  of  them  opened  hie  sack,  he  espied  his  money. 

Gev.  xiii.  27. 

3.  To  inspect ;  to  examine  ;  to  survey  ;  to  spy. 

Moses  sent  me  to  espy  out  the  land,  and  I  broiight  him 
word  again.  Jof.  xiv.  7. 

JpS-PY',  V.  n.  To  look  around  ,  to  watch  ;  to  spy. 
"  Stand  by  the  way  and  espy."        Jer.  xlvii.  19. 

t  :pS-Py',  w,     A  scout ;  a  spy.  Huloet. 

ES'QUI-M.dU(G3'ke~m6),n. ;  pi.  esquima  ux  (6s'- 
ke-mo'z).  One  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  were 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Labrador.  Hearne. 


pS-auIRE' (es-kwir'),  n.  \h.  scutum,  a  shield; 
Gr.  aKUTOi,  leather.  —  It.  scudiere  ;  Sp.  escudero ; 
Norm.  Fr.  equiere,  esquer\  Old  Fr.  escuyer, 
escuier  ;  Fr.  ecuyer.l 

1.  Originally,  the   shield-bearer  of  a  knight. 

This  trusty  companion  was  styled  his  esquire.  Taller. 

2.  The  title  of  dignity  in  England  next  below 
a  knight.  Blount. 

3.  A  title  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  other 
magistrates,  and,  by  courtesy,  a  title  extended 
indefinitely  to  men  of  the  liberal  professions 
and  pursuits. 

The  appellation  o-fesq-uire  is  most  notoriously  abused;  it  is 
now  "  populus  armigerorum,"  a  people  of  esquires.       Toiler. 

j^=-  The  title  of  esquire  is  coeval  with  the  Con- 
queror;  but  in  its  present  application, -it  takes  its 
date  from  Henry  V.  —  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Norman  equiere,  from  whence  is  also  derived  equery, 
Pulleyn. 
^S-CIUIRE',  v.  a.     To  attend  as  an  esquire. 

,8@=  "  A  colloquial  expre^-ision  of  the  last  century, 
applied  when  a  gentleman  attended  a  lady  in  pub- 
lic."    Todd. 

ESQ,UISSE  (es-kesO,  n.  [Fr.]  {Paint.)  A  slight 
sketch,  or  draught,  of  a  picture.        Simmonds. 

pS-SAY'  (es-sa'),  v.  a.  [It.  saggiare,  assaggiare  ; 
Sp.  ensayar ;   Fr.   essayer.']     \i.  essayed  ;  pp. 

ESSAYING,  ESSAYED.] 

1.  To  attempt ;  to  try  ;  to  endeavor. 

While  I  this  unexpected  task  essay,  Blachniore. 

2.  To  make  experiment  of.  Johnson. 

3.  t  To  assay,  as  metals.  Locke. 

ES'SAY  (es'sa),  71.     1.  An  attempt;  an  endeavor. 
Fruitless  our  hopes,  though  pious  our  essays.        Smith. 

2.  Atrial;  an  experiment ;  a  test. 

Kepetitions  wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what  possibly,  in  the 
first  essay,  displeased  us.  Locke. 

3.  A  short  treatise  or  dissertation  ;  a  tract. 

To  write  just  treatises  requireth.  time  in  the  writer  and 
leisure  in  the  reader,  which  is  the  cause  which  hath  made  me 
choose  to  write  certain  brief  notes,  set  down  rather  signifi- 
cantly than  curiously,  which  I  have  called  essays.  The  word 
is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient.  Bacon. 

Of  the  productions  in  the  English  language,  Bacon's  Es- 
says contam  the  most  matter  in  the  fewest  words.       Qu.  Rev. 

The  essay  on  study  TBacon's]  contains  more  thought,  and 
more  closely  packed,  than  perhaps  any  other  English  com- 
position, 2V.  B.  Rev. 

4.  {Metallurgy.')  f  An  assay.  Johnson. 
Syn.  —  Essay,  tract,  tractate,  treatise,  dissertation, 

and  disquisition  are  all  used  to  denote  compositions  of 
greater  or  less  length.  Essay  is  commonly  applied  to 
a  short  piece  on  some  subject  ^  as,  "  Lord  Bacon's 
Essays  "  ;  "  Tlie  essays  in  the  Spectator  "  ;  though  it 
is  used  by  Locke  as  the  title  of  his  large  work,  "  Es- 
say on  the  Human  Understanding."  Tract  is  a  small 
pamphlet;  as,  "A  relifjious  tract."  Tractate,  as 
"  Milton's  Tractate  of  Education,"  is  another  name 
for  tract,  and  is  now  little  used.  A  treatise  is  more 
systematic  and  extended  than  an  essay.  A  dissertation 
and  disquisition  imply  discussion  and  argumentation. 
A  short  essay;  a  small  tract;  a  short  treatise;  a 
learned  dissertation ;  a  profound  disquisition.  —  See 
Attempt. 

5S-SAY'5R,  n.  One  who  essays  ;  an  essayist. 
*'  All  the  essayers  npon  friendship.*'    Addison. 

ES'SAY-iST,  or  JPS-SAY'IST  [es'pa-ist,  P.  Ja.  K, 
Sm.  C;  es-sa'ist,  W.  Wb.'],  n.  A  writer  of  es- 
says. "  Such  are  all  the  essayists,  even  their 
master,  Montaigne."  B.  Jonson. 

ES'SAY-WRIT'^R,  n.  A  writer  of  essays,  or 
short  compositions  ;  an  essayist.  Addison. 

ES'S^NCE,  n.  [L.  essentia;  esse,  ens,  to  he;  It. 
essenza  ;  Sp.  esencia  ;  Fr.  essence.'] 

1.  The  nature,  substance,  or  being  of  any 
thing  ;  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be  what 
it  is  ;  that  upon  which  the  qualities  of  any  thing 
depend;  quintessence. 

All  those  properties  or  qualities  without  wliich  a  thing 
could  not  exist,  or  without  u'hich  it  would  be  entirely  altered, 
make  up  what  is  called  the  essence  of  a  thing.  Three  lines 
joining  are  the  essence  of  a  triangle;  if  one  is  removed,  what 
remains  is  no  longer  a  triangle.  Taylor. 

2.  Person  existing  ;  a  being. 

As  far  as  gods  and  heavenly  essences 

Can  perish.  Milton. 

3.  Constituent  substance. 

For  sjiirits,  when  they  please. 

Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both,  so  soft 

And  uncompounded  is  their  efscnce  pure.  Milton, 

4.  The  predominant  qualities  of  any  plant  or 
substance  separated  from  the  grosser  parts  ;  as, 
"  The  essetice  of  peppermint." 

5.  Perfume  ;  odor  ;  scent. 

Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhale.  Pope. 


ES'S|;NCE,  V.   U.      [i.  ESSENCED  ;  pp.  ESSENCING, 

ESSENCED.]     To  perfume ;  to  scent.     Addison. 

Painted  for  sight,  and  essenced  for  the  smell.        Pope. 

fiS'S^NCED  (gs'senst),  p.  «.  Perfumed  ;  scented. 
"  Essenced  fops."  Addison. 

?S-SENE§'  (es-senz'),  n.pl.  [Gr.  '£aavv6i;  h.  Es- 
seni.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  who  separated  themselves  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  led  a  sort  of  monastic  life.  Buck. 

ES'SJpN-iipM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Essenes,  a 
sect  of  the  ancient  Jews.  De  Quincey. 

?S-SEN'TIAL  (es-sSn'shgl),  a.  1.  Relating  to  or 
containing  the  essence  ;  necessary  to  the  con- 
stitution or  existence  of  any  thing ;' vital. 

The  discipline  of  our  church,  although  it  be  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  religion,  should  not  be  rashly  altered.  Bacon. 

2.  Yery  important ;  necessary ;  indispensa- 
ble ;  requisite  ;  as,  "  Integrity  and  industry  are 
essential  to  success." 

3.  Pure;  highly  rectified  ;  volatile ;  as,  "An 
essential  oil." 

An  essential  disease,  (Med.)  an  idiopathic  disease ; 
one  not  symptomatic.  Dunglison.  —  Essential  oils, 
oils  obtained  by  distillation  from  odoriferous  vegeta- 
ble ^uhsfdnces.  —  Essential  organs,  {Bat.)  the  stamens 
and  pistils  of  a  plant.  Oray.  —  Essential  saUs^  true 
salta  which  exist  ready  formed  in  vegetables. 

Syn.  —  SeeNECESSARY. 

?S-S£n'TIAL  (es-sen'sh^il),  n.  [It.  essenziale;  Sp. 
esencial;  Fr.  essentiel.  —  See  Essence.] 

1.  Something  that  is  essential  or  necessary  ; 
the  chief  point ;  the  most  prominent  character- 
istics. 

In  essentials  and  fundamentals  they  agree.       Mountagu. 

2.  Existence  ;  being  ;  essence. 

His  utmost  ire,  to  the  height  enraged. 

Will  either  quite  consume  us  or  reduce 

To  nothing  this  essential.  Milton. 

3.  First  or  constituent  principle  ;  nature. 
The  plague  of  sin  has  altered  his  nature,  and  eaten  into 

his  very  esscntidis.  South. 

4.  {Bot.)  The  prominent  characteristic  by 
which  a  particular  species,  or  a  particular  group 
of  plants,  is  separated  from  all  others.  Henslow 

JpS-SEN-TI-AL'l-TY  (es-s6n-she-al'e-te),  n.  [It. 
essenzialith ;  Sp.  esencialidad.']  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  essential ;  nature.  Swift. 

^S-SEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.     In  an  essential  manner. 

]f.S-SEN'TIAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  bein^  es- 
sential, or  absolutely  necessary.        Ld.  Dtghy. 

t^S-SEN'TI-ATE  (es-sen'she-at),  v.  ■«.  To  he- 
come  of  the  same  essence. 

"What  comes  nearest  the  nature  of  that  it  feeds  converts 
quicker  to  nourishment,  and  doth  sooner  essentiate.  B.  Jonson. 

t?S-SEN'TI-ATE,  v.  u.  To  constitute  the  es- 
sence of.  Boyle. 

ES'Sjg-KA,  n.  {Med.)  A  sort  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tion, distinguished  by  broad,  smooth  spots  ;  the 
nettle-rash.  Dunglison. 

^S-SOIN',  71.  [Old  Fr.  essoine,  or  exoine ;  ex, 
priv.,  and  soign,  care.] 

1.  t Excuse;  exemption.  Spenser. 

2.  {Law.)  An  excuse  which  a  person  offers 
for  not  being  in  court  according  to  the  sum- 
mons of  a  writ. 

i^lS-SOIN',  CT.  {Law.)  Allowed  for  the  appearance 
of  suitors ;  —  an  epithet  applied  to  the  first  three 
days  of  a  term.  Blackstone. 

Essoin-day,  formerly  the  day  on  which  a  writ  was 
returnable,  and  on  which  the  courts  sat  to  receive  es- 
soins. 

^S-SOIN',  V.  a.  [Fr.  essoyner."]  To  excuse ;  to 
release.     "I'll not  essoin  thee."  Quarles. 

:^S-S6iN'5R,  n.  {Law.)  An  attorney  who  offers 
an  excuse  for  the  absence  of  another.  Cotgrave. 

ES'SON-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  garnet ;  the 
cinnamon-stone  of  Ceylon.  Dana. 

£s'SO-RAnt,  n.  [Fr.]  {Her.)  Noting  a  bird 
standing  on  the  ground,  with  the  \vings  ex- 
panded, as  if  making  an  effort  to  fly.         Craig. 

^S-tAb'LISH,  v.  a.  [L.  stabilio;  It.  stabilire; 
Sp.  estahlecer  ;  Fr.  Hablir.']  \i.  established  ; 
pp.  establishing,  established.] 

1.  To  make  steadfast;  to  settle  firmly;  to 
fix;  to  found;  to  institute;  to  constitute;  to 
form ;  as,  "  To  establish  schools,  institutions, 
laws,  or  customs." 
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I  would  etftcCli-tih  one  general  rule  to  tie  observed  in  all 
couversiiliou.  Steele. 

I  will  esla^lish  ray  covcnunt  with  him  for  an  everlasting 
covenant.  jjeiU.  xxix,  Vi. 

2.  To  confirm;  to  aipprove ;  to  make  good; 
to  verify  ;  to  ratify  ;  to  sanction. 

Every  vow  and  every  oath,  her  husband  may  establisJi  it 
or  may  make'it  void.  ^um.  xxx.  13. 

Syn.  —  See  Confirm,  Constitute,  I'^ix, 
Found,  Institute,  IIatify. 

^iS-TAB'LISHED  (es-tab'ljsht), _p.  a.     Made  firm; 

ratified  ;"  fixed  ;  instituted  by  usage  or  by  law  ; 

as,    "  An  established   principle    or   doctrine  "  ; 

*'  An  established  cburcli." 
^S-TAB'LISH-^.R,  n.  One  who  establishes./foo/cer. 

ES-TAB'LJSH-MENT,  n.     [Fr.  dtablissement.] 

1.  The  act  of  establishing,  or  settling  firmly. 

2.  The  state  of  being  established ;  settle- 
ment ;  fixed  state. 

All  happy  peaee  and  goodly  government 

Is  settled  then  in  sure  establishment.  Spenser. 

3.  Fundamental  principle;  settled  law;  foun- 
dation; basis;  ground. 

The  sacred  order  to  which  you  belong,  and  the  estdlilish- 
ment  on  which  it  subsiats.  Attcrburi/. 

4.  Confirmation  of  something  done  ;  ratifica- 
tijon;  sanction.  Bacon, 

5.  Means  of  support ;    allowance  ;   income  ; 

salary  ;  stipend  ;  Avages. 

His  excellency  might  gradually  lessen  your  establishment. 

Swift. 

6.  That  which  is  instituted  or  established  for 
private  or  public  uses  ;  as,  "  The  establishments 
which  a  gentleman  maintains  in  town  and  coun- 
try "  ;  "The  trading  establishments  of  a  gov- 
ernment." 

7.  [Theol.)  A  system  of  religion  recognized 
and  supported  by  the  state  ;  as,  "  The  establish- 
ment,  or  established  Church,  of  England." 

8.  [Mil.)  The  quota  of  officers  and  men  in 
an  army,  regiment,  &c. ;  as,  "  The  peace  estab- 
lishment." 

Establishment  of  the  party  a  term  to  denote  the  inter- 
val between  the  time  of  high  water  at  any  given  port, 
and  the  time  of  the  moon's  transit  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  time  of  higJi  water,  when  the  moon  is  in 
syzygy,  that  is,  at  new  Eiud  full  moon.  Brande. 

ES~T4-CADE\  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  A  dike  con- 
structed with  piles  in  the  sea,  a  river,  or  a  rfio- 
rass,  to  hinder  the  entrance  of  an  enemy.  C?-abb. 

ES-T4-FETTE'  (es-t^-fet'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.')  A 
military  courier  ;  an  express.  Todd. 

pS-TATE',  n.  [L.  status ;  sto^  to  stand;  It.  stato ; 
Sp.  estado'j  OldFr.  es^to;  Fr.elaf. —  See  State.] 

1.  f  The  business  of  government;  the  general 
interest ;  the  state. 

Icall  matters  of  eflfai'-c  not  only  the  parts  of  sovereignty,  but 
whatever  concerneth  any  great  portion  of  the  people.  Bacon. 

2.  Settled  condition  ;  state. 

Impotent  estate  of  human  life, 

■Where  hope  and  fear  maintain  eternal  strife.      Prior. 

3.  Property  ;  possessions  ;  domain;  fortune; 
—  particularly  landed  property. 

Go,  miser,  go  I  for  lucre  sell  thy  soul. 

That  men  may  Bay,  when  thou  art  dead  and  gone, 

See  what  a  vast  estate  he  left  his  son!  Dryden. 

4.  {Law.)  The  title  or  interest  which  a  man 
has  in  his  lands  and  tenements.  Real  estate 
comprises  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
held  as  freehold  ;  personal  estate  comprises  ev- 
ery other  species  of  property,  as  also  interests 
for  a  term  of  years  in  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments.  Burrill. 

5.  pi.  Classes  or  divisions  of  the  people  of  a 
country,  or  their  representatives,  w:ho  take  a 
part  in  government. 

The  three  estates  of  the  realm  are  the  three  orders  (ctats) 
into  which  all  natural-born  subjects  are  legally  divided;  viz., 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commonalty.  They  are  rep- 
resented m  Tarliament  by  the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords  tem- 
poral, and  the  commons.  Notes  and  Queries. 

t^S-TATE', -y.a.  1.  To  settle,  as  a  fortune.  Shak. 
2.  To  establish  ;  to  fix.  Pearson. 

^B-TAT'^DfP.a.     Possessed  of  an  estate.    Stoift. 

jpS-TEEiVf',  V.  a.  [L.  a^stimo,  or  es^z'mo  ;  — proba- 
bly from  (Bs,  money,  with  the  termination  tiTno 
or  tumo.  W.  Smith.  —  Sp.  estimar ;  Fr.  estimer.'] 
[i.  esteemed;  pp-  esteeming,  esteemed.] 

1.  To  set  a  value  on,  whether  high  or  low;  to 
estimate  ;  to  value ;  to  appreciate. 

The  worth  of  all  men  by  their  end  esteem.       l^enser. 

2.  To  deem  worthy  of  friendship  or  regard ; 


to  set  a  high  value  on  ;  to  regard  mth  rever- 
ence ;  to  respect ;  to  prize. 

Who  would  not  be  loved  more,  though  he  were  enteemad 

less  ?  Uri/doi . 

3.  To  hold  in  opinion  ;  to  think  ;  to  deem. 

One  man  efieetncih  one  day  above  another;  another esfeem- 
eth  every  day  alike.  Horn.  x.iv.  5. 

Syix.  — See  Estimate. 

f  ;^S-TEEM',  ('.  n.  To  consider  as  to  value.  '*  Many 
would  little  esteem  of  their  own  lives,"  Spetiser. 

]g;S-TEEM',  n.  1.  Estimation;  estimate;  reck- 
oning; account. 

Yourself  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem.         Shah, 

2.  Great  regard  ;  high  value  ;  respect ;  rever- 
ence ;  honor;  good-will;   friendship. 

Both  those  poets  lived  iu  much  esteem  with  good  and  holy 
men  in  orders.  Dryden. 

As  love  without  eafeem  is  volatile  and  capricious,  esteem 
without  love  is  languid  and  cold.-  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Regard,  Uespect. 

^S-TEEM'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  esteemed;  es- 
timable.    "  Esteemable  qualities."  Pope. 

5S-TEEM']j:R,  n.  Ox\e  who  esteems.  "  The 
proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts."       Locke. 

^S-TH^T'IC,  )  a.  [It.esteticoi'Fx.esthetique.] 

^S-THET'J-CAL,  )  Relating  to  esthetics  ;  —writ- 
ten also  (Esthetic  and  asthetical.  Phil.  Museum. 

ES-THET'ICS,  n.pl.  [Gr.  ahOvriK/iif  perceptible; 
aXaGr/atg,  perception  by  the  senses ;  It.  estetica  ; 
Fr.  esthiitique.']  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
beautiful,  or  of  the  principles  of  taste  ;  —  written 
also  (Esthetics.  —  See -Esthetics.  Phil.  Museutn. 

^S-TTF'^R-OTJS,  a.  [L.  (sstits,  heat,  and/ero,  to 
bear.]     Producing  heat.  Craiff. 

fiS'TI-MA-BLE,  a.  [L.  ccstimahilis ;  It.  estima- 
bile;  Sp.  tSf  Fr.  estiTnable.'] 

1.  That  may  be  estimated  or  valued ;  capable 
of  being  valued.  ,  Craig. 

2.  Valuable;  worth  a  large  price,     [n.] 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 

Is  not  so  estimable  or  profitable 

As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.  Shdk. 

3.  That  may  be  esteemed;  worthy  of  esteem 
or  regard ;  worthy  ;  meritorious ;  excellent ;  as, 
"  An  estimable  character." 

Syn.  —  See  Valuable. 

ES'TI-MA-BLE,  n.  That  which  is  worthy  of  re- 
gard. '*The  balsam  tree,  one  of  the  peculiar 
estimables  of  her  country,"     [r.]  Broimie. 

ES'TI-MA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  'quality  of  being 
estimable  or  deserving  regard.  Johnson. 

ES'TI-MA-BLY,  ad-     In  an  estimable  manner. 

ES'T|-MATE,   v.  a.       [L.  castimo,    cvstimatus  ;  It. 
estimare  ;  Sp.  estimar  ;    Fr.  estim.er.']     \i.  esti- 
mated ;  j)p.  estimating,  estimated.] 
1.  To  calculate  ;  to  compute ;  to  reckon. 

The  measure  of  punishments  beinp  to  be  estimated  as  well 

Locke. 


by  the  length  of  their  duration  as  the  iutenseness  of  their 


2.  To  adjust  the  value  of;  to  set  a  price  on  ; 
to  prize;  to  rate;  to  appraise;  to  value;  to 
esteem. 

It  is  by  the  weight  of  silver,  and  not  the  name  of  the  piece, 
that  men  estimate  commodities  and  exchange  them.     Locke. 

Syn.  —  Persons  antl  thiiifrs  are  estimated  according 
to  their  supposed  worth  or  value. —  Estimate  the  ex- 
pense of  building  ;  rate  or  ^rize  the  value  of  lands  or 
liouses  ;  compute  the  loss  or  gain  ;  appreciate  the  char- 
acter or  motives.  —  A  man  is  esteemed  for  good  quali- 
ties ;  and  estimated  according  to  his  character  or 
worth,  either  favorably  or  otherwise. 

ES'Ti-MATE,  n.  1.  Computation  ;  calculation ;  — 
particularly  an  approximate  calculation  of  the 
probable  cost  of  any  undertaking,  of  work  to 
be  done,  of  the  quantity  of  materials  required, 
&c.  Simmo7ids. 

2.  Valuation  ;  estimation. 

Outward  actions  can  never  give  ajust  estimate  of  us.  Addison. 

ES'ri'MAT-^D, p.  a.  Valued  ;  computed  ;  calcu- 
lated ;  as,  "  An  estimated  yearly  revenue." 

ES-_TT-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  etstimatio  ;  It.  estima- 
zione  ;  Sp.  estimacion  ;  Fr.  estijnation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  estimating  or  appraising ;  valu- 
ation ;  estimate ;  appreciation  ;  appraisement. 

2.  Calculation  ;  computation  ;  a  reckoning. 


If  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair. 

3.  Opinion;  judgment;  notion. 


Shak. 


I  speak  not  this  in  estimation 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotttd,  and  set  down.  Sfiak. 

4.  Esteem  ;  regard  ;  respect ;  honor. 

I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth  aud  worthy  estimation.  Shak. 

ES'TI-MA-TJVE,  a.     [It.  ^  Sp.  estimatiro.-] 

i.  That  estimates  ;  comparing  and  adjusting. 
"  Estimative  or  judicial  faculty."  Hale. 

2.  That  is  estimated ;  imaginative. 

lVandesfo7'de. 

ES'TI-MA-TQR,  n.     [L.cestimator.']     One  who  es- 

tmiates  or  values  ;  an  appraiser.  Jodrell. 

ES'T|-VAL  [6s'fe-v9l,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ; 
es-ti'v^l,  Dyche,  Barclay'],  a.  \lj.  festivus  \  It. 
estivale ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  estivaL]  Pertaining  to  the 
summer,  or  continuing  for  the  summer.  "  Esti- 
ral  sunbeams."  Gayton.  "  Estival  garlands." 
Broicne. 


To  pass  or  spend  the  sum- 

Cockeram. 

[L.  eestivatio ;   cestas,  sum- 


fES'TI-VATE,  V.  n. 

mer  in  any  place. 
ES-T[-VA'TION,  It. 

mer.] 

1.  The  act  of  passing  the  summer. 

Let  it  be  turned  to  a  grotto,  or  place  of  shade  or  estivation. 

Bacon. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  arrangement  of  parts  in  a 
flower-bud  in  respect  to  each  other;  —  written 
also  (BStivation.  Gi-ay. 

ES-TOl-LkE'  (es"twa-la'),  n.  [Old  Fr.]  {Her.) 
A  star  with  only  four  long  rays  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  broad  in  the  centre,  and  terminating  in 
sharp  points.  Ogilvie. 

^S-TOP',  V.  a.     [Old  'Ft.  estopper;  Fr.  etouper.'] 

[i.     ESTOPPED  ;     pp.     ESTOPPING,     ESTOPPED,] 

{Law.)  To  bar ;  to  stop  ;  to  preclude.  Blackstone. 

ESTO  PER-PET'U-4.  [L.,  May  if  be perpetual.l 
May  this  institution  be  permanent.  MacdonnelL 

ES-TO-PIL'LJl,  n.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  long  lawn  or 
mixed  linen  fabric,  made  in  Silesia.  Simmonds. 

5S-t6pped'  (§s-topt'),«.  Under  an  estoppel.  Hale. 

Jps-TOP'P^L,  or  5S-T6p'PLE,  7i.  {Law.)  An  im- 
pediment or  bar  by  which  a  man  is  precluded 
in  law  from  alleging  or  denying  a  fact  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  previous  act,  allegation,  or 
denial  to  the  contrary.  Jacob. 

ES-T6u-FADE',n.  [Fr.]  {Cookery.)  A  mode 
of  cooking  meat  in  close  vessels  ;  stewing.  Crabb. 

^B-TQ'\¥^B.^,n.  pi.  [Lo\Y'L.estovei'ia\  Old  Fr.es- 
touver,  and  estover,  to  furnish.]  {Lato.)  The 
right  of  taking  necessary  wood,  &c.,  from  an- 
other's estate  :  —  necessaries  or  supplies  allowed 
out  of  a  man's  estate  who  is  confined  for  felony : 
—  alimony  to  a  woman  divorced.       Blackstone. 

ES-TRJde',  n.  [Fr.]  An  elevated  part  of  the 
floor  of  a  room  for  a  bed  or  a  table  ;  a  platform. 

ES-TRMM'j1-(^,6jv,  n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  back-sword. 
2.  A  blow  with  the  edge  of  a  sword.       Scott. 

5S-TRAN^E',  -v.  a.  [Sp.  estranar ;  Old  Fr.  es- 
tranger\    Fr.   etranger.  —  See   Strange.]      [^. 

ESTRANGED  ;  pp.  ESTRANGING,  ESTRANGED.] 

1.  To  keep  at  a  distance ;  to  withdraw. 

Had  we  estranged  ourselves  from  them  in  things  indif- 
ferent. Hooker. 

2.  To  divert  from  the,  proper  use. 

They  have  estranged  this  place,  and  have  bunit  incense  in 
it  to  other  gods.  Jer.  xix.  4. 

3.  To  alienate  in  affection  ;  to  disaffect. 

I  do  not  know,  to  this  hour,  what  it  is  that  has  estranged 
him  from  me.  Pope. 

4.  t  To  withhold  ;  to  keep  back. 

We  must  estrange  our  belief  from  every  thing  whicli  is  not 
clearly  evidenced.  Glanville. 

J^S-TRAN'^^D-NESS,  n.      The  state  of  being  ea- 
'  tranged  ;  estrangem-ent.  Pi-ynne. 

:^S-TRAN^E'M^NT,  n.  Act  of  estranging  ;  alien- 
ation ;  withdrawal  ;  removal ;  abstraction. 

Desires,  by  a  long  esftrangement  from  better  things,  come 
at  length  to  loathe  them.  ^°^'"- 

t  ES-TRAN'GLE,  v.  a.  To  strangle.  Golden  Legend. 

ES-TRA-PADE',  «.  [Fr.]  (J»/a7i.)  The  action  of  a 
horse  that  first  rears  or  rises  before,  and  then 
kicks  furiously  with  his  hind  legs.Famer  s  Diet. 

t  5S-TRAY',  T.  n.  [Old  Fr.  cstrayer.]  To^stray^; 
to  wander. 


Daniel. 
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ESTRAY 

5S-TRAY',  n.  (Law.)  A  tame  beast  found  wan- 
dering without  a  known  owner ;  a  stray.  Cowcll. 

PS-TEEAT',  n.  [L.  extractnm ;  Old  Fr.  estraite.'] 
{Law.)  The  true  copy  or  extract  of  an  original 
writing,  especially  of  fines  and  amercements, 
entered  on  the  rolls  of  the  court,  to  be  levied  by 
its  bailiff  or  other  officer  ;  — a  forfeited  recogni- 
zance taken  out  from  among  the  other  records  of 
the  court,  and  sent  or  returned  to  the  court  of 
exchequer  to  be  prosecuted.  Burrill. 

5S-TEEAT',  V.  a.  U.  estreated  ;  pp.  estreat- 
ing, ESTREATED.] 

1.  To  take  from,  by  way  of  fine.  Boyle. 

2.  (Law.)  To  take  out  from  among  the  other 
records  of  a  court,  as  a  forfeited  recognizance, 
and  return  it  to  the  court  of  exchequer  to  be 
prosecuted.  Burrill. 

5S-TREPE',  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  estreper,  to  mutilate.] 
{Law.)  To  commit  waste  or  spoil  in  lands, 
woods,  or  houses,  to  another's  damage,  as  by 
cutting  down  trees,  &c.  Burrill. 

?S-TREPE'M5NT,  «.  [Low  L.  estrepammtum, 
from  Old  Fr.  estreper,  to  mutilate.]  {Law.)  A 
stripping  or  spoil  of  land  by  a  life  tenant  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  reversioner,  as  by  the  repeated 
ploughing  and  sowing  of  land  without  manur- 
ing it,  by  cutting  down  trees,  &c.  Burrill. 

ES'TEICH,  n.     1.  t  The  ostrich. 

The  peacock  not  at  thy  command  assumes 

His  glorious  train,  nor  estrich  her  rare  plumes.        Shcik. 

2.  {Com.)  A  fine  white  down  that  lies  imme- 
diately under  the  feathers  of  the  ostnch.Bra7ide. 
£S'TE!D5^E.     Same  as  ESTRICH.  Simmonds. 

t  ES'TU-ANCE,  n.  [L.  cestus,  heat.]  Heat.  Broione. 

£ST'U-A-EY  (gst'yu-?-re),  n.  [L.  astuarium ;  It. 
^  Sp.  estxiario  ;  Fr.  esiuaire.]  The  widening  of  a 
river  at  its  mouth  into  an  arm  of  the  sea  ;  an 
inlet  of  the  sea ;  an  arm  of  the-  sea  ;  a  frith. 

BST'y-ATE  (est'yu-at),  V.  n.  [L.  cBstuo,csstuatus.'] 

[i.  ESTUATED  ;  pp.  ESTUATING,  ESTUATED.]     To 

swell  and  rage ;  to  be  agitated;  to  boil.  Cockeram. 

ES-TU-A'TION,  n.  [L.  cestiiatio  ;  It.  estuazione.'] 
The  act  of  boiling ;  commotion  of  a  fluid  ;  agi- 
tation ;  disturbance.  Norris. 

t  EST'UEE  (est'yur),  n.  [L.  cestus,  heat.]  Vio- 
lence ;  agitation  ;  commotion.  Chapman. 

t  ^-^U'RI-ENT,  a.  [L.  esitrio,  esuHens,  to  be 
hungry.]     Hungry ;  voracious.  Bailey. 

t  E§'y-RINE,  a.  [L.  esurio,  to  be  hungry.]  Cor- 
roding; eating.  Wiseman. 

tE§'0-EINE,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that  pro- 
motes hunger.  Ash. 

E-TM-(fERE '  (5-ti-zhir'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  etayer,  to 
elevate  by  stories  or  stages  ;  etaye,  a  story.]  A 
piece  of  cabinet  furniture  with  a  set  of  shelves, 
as  a  side-board,  a  what-not,  &c.  Fairholt. 

ETAT-MAJOR  (a-ti'nriV.hijr),  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.) 
A  specific  number  of  officers  belonging  to  the 
same  corps  ;  the  staff  officers  ;  commissioned 
officers  ;  staff'.  Fleming  ^  Tihbiiis. 

ET-A-VIL'LON,  n.  [Fr.]  Kid,  sheep,  or  other 
skins  prepared  for  glove-making.       Simmonds. 

ET  CXTERA  (et-set'e-r?).  [L.]  These  words, 
as  also  the  contraction  ETC.,  or  &c.,  denote  — 
and  others  of  the  like  kind ;  and  the  rest ;  and 
so  forth  ;  and  so  on. 

ETCH  (ech),  v.  a.  [Dut.  etsen;  Ger.  etzen.  —  See 
Eat.]    [i.  etched  ;  pp.  etching,  etched.] 

1.  To  engrave  or  prepare  by  means  of  aqua- 
fortis, or  nitric  acid,  as  a  copper  plate.    Harris. 

2.  To  sketch  ;  to  draw  ;  to  delineate.  "Empty 
terms  to  etch  out  their  systems."  Locke. 

ETCH,  f.  /t.     To  practise  etching.  Gilpin. 

ETCH,  n.  A  second  crop ;  after-math ;  rowen ; 
eddish.     [Local,  Eng.]  Mortimer. 

Stch'^R,  «.    One  who  etches.  Guardian. 

ETCH'ING,  n.  1.  A  method  of  engraving  on  cop- 
per or  other  metals  in  which  the  drawing  is  not 
cut  by  a  tool,  but  eaten  out  by  aqua-fortis.  The 
plate  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  wax  or  var- 
nish, through  whic)i  the  lines  are  traced  with 
an  etchi?iff-needle  in  those  parts  intended  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  acid.  Fairholt. 
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2.  An  i^npression  from  a  drawing  etched  on 
met!>l-  Todd. 

ETCH'ING-NEE'DLE,  n.  An  instrument  of  steel 
with  a  fine  point  for  tracing  outlines,  &c.,  on 
a  copper  plate.  Fairholt. 

ET-5-OS'T5C,  n.  [Gr.  Irtoi,  true,  and  ^Ti^os,  a 
line,  a  verse.]  A  chronogrammatical  composi- 
tion.    [R.]  B.  Jonson. 

+  ¥-TEE'MI-NA-BLE,  «.    Interminable.    Skelton. 

p-TEE'NAL,  a.  [L.  cetermts,  contracted  from 
aviternus;  mvum,  an  age,  with  the  temporal 
ending  ternus ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  etemo ;  Fr.  kernel.'] 

1.  Without  beginning  and  without  end.  "The 
eternal  God  is  thy  refuge."        Deut.  xxxiii.  27. 

2.  Without  beginning.     "  Any  being  whose 
duration  has  been  eternal."  Locke. 

3.  Without  end  ;  endless  ;  immortal ;  undy- 
ing ;  everlasting ;  interminable  ;  imperishable. 

That  whosoever  believeth  in  him  6liould  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life.  John  iii.  15. 

4.  Perpetual ;  ceaseless  ;  unceasing. 

And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine.  Bryden. 

5.  Unchangeable ;  immutable. 

Hobbes  beheved  the  eternal  truths  which  he  opposed.  Bryden. 
Syn.  —  Eternal,  everlasting,  ^nA  endless  all  imply 
duration  without  end  ;  and  eternal  is  properly  applied 
to  that  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  The 
eternal  God  ;  eternal  existence  ;  everlasting  life  ;  end- 
less disputes Everlasting  w^s  fonuerly  improperly 

used  for  eternal  or  eternity  ;   as,  "  Thou  art  from  ever- 
lasting."    Ps.  xciii.  9. 

?-TER'NAL,  n.     [Fr.]     1.  That  which  is  endless. 

All  godlike  passion  for  eternals  quenched.  Young. 

2.  One  of  the  appellations  of  God. 

That  law  whereby  the  Eternal  himself  doth  work.    Hooker. 

K-TEE'NAL-IST,  n.     One  who  holds  that  the  past 

existence  of  the  world  has  been  eternal.  Burnet. 

t  ?-TER'NAL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  make  eternal.  S/ce«o!!. 

E-TEE'NAL-LY,  ad.  1.  Without  beginning  and 
without  end. 

No  law  of  his  [God's]  nature  can  prevent  his  being  eter- 
nally as  he  is.  -    Cogan 

2.  Without  end  ;  endlessly ;  for  ever. 

Assured  that  our  bodies  shall  be  reunited  to  our  souls,  and 
both  soul  and  body  live  etcmaUy.  Shai-p. 

3.  Unchangeably;  invariably. 

That  which  is  morally  good  or  evil  at  any  time  must  be 
eternally  so.  Soutk. 

4.  Without  intermission ;  perpetually. 

Where  western  gales  eternally  reside.  Addison. 

tE-TEENE',  o.     Eternal;  perpetual.  Shak. 

t ?-TEE'N!-Fy,  V.  a.  To  make  eternal;  to  im- 
mortalize. Mir.  for  May. 

5-TER'NI-Ty,  n.  [L.  eternitas  ;  It.  eternita  ;  Sp. 
eternidad;  Fr.  eterniti.'\ 

1.  Existence  or  duration  without  beginning 
and  without  end. 

Etemitri  is  a  negative  idea,  clothed  with  a  positive  name. 
It  supposes  in  that  to  which  it  is  applied,  a  present  existence ; 
and  IS  the  negation  of  a  beginning  or  of  an  end  of  that  ex- 
istence. raUy. 

2.  Duration  without  end. 

For  who  would  lose, 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity?     MUton.. 
All  that  live  must  die, 
Tassing  through  nature  to  eternity.  SJtak. 

Syn.  —  See  Eternal. 
,.        -  • 

5-TER'NIZE,  V.  a.  [i.  eternized  ;  pp.  eterniz- 
ing, eternized.] 

1.  To  make  eternal  or  endless ;  to  perpetuate. 

Tliis  other  served  hut  to  eternize  woe.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  for  ever  famous ;  to  immortalize. 
I  might  relate  of  thousands,  and  their  names 
Eternize  here  on  earth.  Milton. 

B-TE'§I-AN  (e-le'zhe-jn),  a.  [Gr.  Irimo;,  annual ; 
L._  etesiiis ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  etesio ;  Fr.  etesien.]  Ap- 
plied to  such  winds  as  blow  at  stated  times  of 
the  year,  as  the  monsoons  and  trade-winds  ; 
annual ;  periodical ;  stated.  Todd. 

E'THAL,  n.  [Formed  from  the  first  syllables  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  being  analogous  to  those 
liquids  in  composition.  Chevreul.]  {Chem.)  A 
crystallizable  substance  obtained  from  sperma- 
ceti, and  susceptible  of  union  withvarioiis  bases 
with  which  it  forms  salts  or  soaps.  P.  Cyc. 

■t  ETHE  (5th),  a.    [A.  S.  eath^,    Easy.     Chaucer. 

t  ETH'^L,  a.     [A.  S.  ethei:\     Noble.  Gibson. 


ETHIONIC 

E'TH^R,  n.     [Gr.  ojfl^p  ;  a'Sti,,  to  shine ;  L.  aether ; 
It.  etere  ;  Sp.  eter ;  Fr.  ether^ 

1.  An  element  or  matter  supposed  to  be  much 
finer  and  rarer  than  air,  and  to  occupy  the 
heavenly  space  from  the  termination  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  refined  air. 

There  fields  of  light  and  liquid  c/7(er  flow, 

Purged  from  the  ponderous  dregs  of  earth  below.     Dryden. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  limpid,  colorless  fluid,  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  alcohol,  or  rectified  spirit 
of  wine,  with  diiferent  acids,  and  exceedingly 
volatile,  fragrant,  and  inflammable.         P.  Cyc. 

J9®-  Sulphuric  ether,  or  ether  distilled  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  has  the  remarkable  property,  recently  dis- 
covered, of  producing  insensibility  to  pain  when  in- 
haled, and  is  now  much  used  for  this  purpose  in 
surgical  operations. 

ETH'f-R,  v.a.  To  intertwine ;  to  wattle ;  to  wreathe. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Forty. 

5-THE'Ej;-AL,  a.     [Gr.  alBiptos;  aiS^p,  ether;  L. 
mtheretts,  eetherius;  It.  iSr  Sp.  etereo ;  Fr.  ethire.\ 

1.  Formed  of  ether;  consisting  of  ether. 
"  Ethereal -plauis."  Dryden. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  existing  in,  the  air. 

Come,  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  mildness,  come.     Thomson. 

3.  Celestial ;  heavenly. 


Vast  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began. 
Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man. 


Pope. 


Ethereal  oil,  a  very  fine  oil  found  in  tlie  residuum 
of  sulphuric  ether. 
Syn.  — See  Celestial. 

e-THE'R^l-AL-I^M,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ethe- 
real ;  ethereality.  Ec.  Rev. 

?-THE-RE-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ethereal ;  etherealism.  [r.]  Ec.  Rev.  N.  A.  Rev. 

P-THE'E5-AL-iZE,  V.  a.  [i.  etherealized  ;  pp. 
ethere.alizing,  etherealized.]  To  render 
ethereal.  Shelley. 

5-THE'Rt;-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ethereal.  Ash. 

t  E-THE'E:5;-0f;S,  a.  Formed  of  ether  ;  ethereal. 
"  Ethereous  mould."  Milton. 

E-THE' Rl-4,  n. pi.  [Gr. a?l3w,  to  shine.]  {Conch.) 
A  genus  of  fresh-water  bivalves  living  attached 
to  shells  and  stones  in  the  Nile  and  other  rivers 
of  Africa.  Baird, 

?-THEE-!-F!-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  cethAir,  ether,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  {Chem.)  The  process  by  which 
an  acid  and  alcohol  are  united  together  and  dis- 
tilled so  as  to  form  ether  ;  the  process  of  mak- 
ing ether.  P.  Cyc. 

¥-THEE'I-f6EM,  a.  [L.  ecther,  ether,  and/o»-ma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  ether.  N.  Bnt.  Rev. 

ETH']JE-INE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  peculiar  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  ether.  P.  Cyc. 

ETH'pK-IN§,  n.  pi.  The  cross-ropes  of  a  thatched 
roof  or  a  stack.     [Scotland.]  Simmonds. 

E-THeE-!-ZA'TIpN,  n.  {Med.)  The  act  or  the 
process  of  subjecting  to  the  influence  of  ether. 

J.  Forbes. 

E'TH^E-IZE,  y.  a.  {Med.)  To  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  either.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

ETH'JC,  a.  Relating  to  ethics  ;  moral ;  ethical. 
"  Ethic  epistles."  Pope. 

ETH'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  h^mdi ;  ^Oag,  custom,  man- 
ners ;  L.  ethicus ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  etico ;  Fr.  ithique.'\ 
Relating  to  ethics  ;  relating  to,  or  treating  of, 
morality;  moral.  "  The  first  of  rf/«'c«^  authors 
in  verse."  Warton. 

f;TH'(-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  ethics  or  mo- 
rality ;  morally. 

ETH'ICS,  «.  pZ.  [Gr.  iyeoi ;  L.  ethos;  It.  §  Sp. 
etica;  Fr.  Mhique.']  The  science  that  treats  of 
human  actions  and  mental  aifections,  consid- 
ered as  virtuous  or  vicious,  right  or  wrong ; 
moral  philosophy ;  morality ;  morals. 
True  ethics  are  a  handmaid  to  divinity  and  religion.  Bacon. 
Syn.  —  See  Morality. 

E-THI-ON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  aM.i/j,  air,  and  BiUv,  sul- 
phur.] {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  vapor  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
on  alcohol.  Brands. 
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ETHIOP 

E'THJ-OP,  n.  An  Ethiopian  ;  a  blackamoor.  "A 
swarthy  Ethiop."  tihak. 

E-TH!-0'PI-AN,  a.  (Geoff.)  Relating  to  Ethio- 
pia, or  to  its  inhabitants.  Ed.  Ency. 

E-THJ-0'PI-AN,  ■„.    {Geog.)  A  native  of  Ethiopia. 

E-THJ-dP'JC,  n.  The  language  of  Ethiopia  ;  the 
Ethiopic  language.  Murraij. 

E-THI-OP'JC,  a.  ^Geoff.)  Relating  to  Ethiopia  or 
Abyssinia.  Bruce. 

E'TH!-OPS-MAR'TIAL  (-mar'shjl),  n.  Black  ox- 
ide of  iron.  Clarke. 

E'TH{-pPS-MiN'¥K-AL,  n.  (Min.)  Sulphuret  of 
mercury.  —  See  jEt hiops-mineral. 

fiTH'Moro,  a.  [Gr.  liBfiis,  a  sieve,  and  t76i>s,  form  ; 
Fr.  ethmoide.}  {Anat.)  Resembling  a  sieve  ; 
ethmoidal.  Dunglison. 

fiTH'MdIp,  re.  {Ami.)  A  cribriform  bone  ;  one 
of  the  eight  bones  which  compose  the  cranium. 
It  is  situated  at  the  anterior,  inferior,  and  mid- 
dle part  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  is  so  called 
because  its  upper  plate  is  pierced  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  holes.  Dunglison. 

$TH-M0iD'AL,  a.  (Anat.)  Belonging  to  the  eth- 
moid or  ethmoid  bone.  Dunglison. 

fiTH'NAKBH,  n.  [Gr.  iBv&fixos  ;  iOvoi,  a  nation, 
and  il();^;(i5,  a  chief!]  {Hist.)  A  viceroy;  a  depu- 
ty governor.  Milman. 

ETH'NJC,         ;  a.     [Gr.  fflnxiit ;  Wvos,  a  people,  a 
ETII'NI-CAL,  )  tribe ;  L.  ethnicus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  etni- 
co ;  Fr.  ethniqtie.'] 

1.  Heathen  ;  pagan ;  gentile  ;  —  opposed  to 
Jewish  and  Christian. 

'T  is  ethnic  and  idolatrous, 

From  heathenism  derived  to  us.  Hiidibras. 

2.  Relating  to  ethnology,  or  to  races  of  men. 

t  ETH'NJC,  n. ;  pi.  ethnics.    Heathen.  Raleigh. 

tETH'NI-Ci§M,  re.     Heathenism.  B.  Jonson. 

jpTH-NOG'RA-PH^R,  re.  [Gr.  eBm;,  a  nation,  and 
yp6(p(jjy  to  describe.]  One  who  is  versed  in  eth- 
nography. Ed.  Rev. 

£TH-NP-GRAPH'!C,         U.        [Fr.       eihnogra- 

ETH-NO-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  phique.']     Relating    to 

ethnography  or  to  races  of  mankind.  Robertson. 

5TH-N6g'EA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  cBms,  a  nation,  and 
ypdtpw,  to  describe ;  Fr.  ethnographie.']  A  descrip- 
tion of  races  of  men  ;  the  science  that  treats  of 
the  different  races  of  mankind,  or  of  the  peculiar 
characters,  manners,  customs,  &c.,  of  different 
nations.  Brando. 

Syn.  —  Ethnography  ZinA  ethnology  bear  the  same 
relation  almost  to  one  another  as  geology  and  geogra- 
phy. While  ethnography  contents  herself  with  the 
mere  description  and  classification  of  the  races  of 
man,  ethnology^  or  the  science  of  races,  investigates 
the  mental  and  physical  differences  of  mankind,  and 
the  organic  laws  upon  which  they  depend  ;  seeks  to 
deduce  from  these  investigations  principles  of  human 
guidance,  in  all  the  important  relations  of  social  and 
national  existence-  Fleming. 

£th-no-l6^'!C, 

ETH-NQ-LOgj'J-CAL, 


i  a.  [Fr.  eihnologique^  Re- 
I,  )  lating  to  ethnology. " 

Hodgkin. 


?TH-NOL'0-piST,  re. 
nology. 


One  who  is  versed  in  eth- 
Dr.  Edwards. 


eTH-NOL'O-^Y,  re.  [Gr.J'Srat,  a  nation,  and  }.6yo;, 
a  discourse ;  Fr.  etknologie.J  The  science  of, 
or  a  treatise  on,  the  races  of  men.     Pritchard. 

ETH-O-LO^'IC         }  ^.     |;l.  ethos,  from  Gr.  r)Bo,, 

ETH-0-L6^'I-CAL,  3  maimers;  ^x\. etologico  \  Fr. 

ethologique.']     Treating  of  morality.      Johnso7i. 

ig-TUdL'O-^iST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  ethol- 
ogy or  ethics.  Sniiart. 

?-TH6L'(?-(?Y,  n.  [Gr,  JjdoXoyia;  ^dog^  custom, 
manners,  and  P.dyos,  a  discourse  ;  L.  ethologia  ; 
It.  etologia;  Ft.  efhologie.']  A  treatise  on  "eth- 
ics, or  moral  philosophy ;  ethics.    For.  Qu.  Rev. 

Sir  ■William  Hamilton  hw8  said  that  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  is 
the  best  efhologii  extant,  meaning,  that  it  contains  the  best 
necount  of  the  passions  and  feelinps  of  the  human  heart,  and 
of  tlie  means  of  awakening  and  interesting  them  so  as  to  rjro- 
duce  persuasion  or  action.  Fleming. 

+  ETH-0-PQ-ET'lC,  a.  [Gr.  fidoirotTjriKds,  belong- 
ingtomaiiners.]  Imitating  manners.   Urqukart. 
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5-THU'L?,  re.  [Gr.  a}6fip,  ether,  and  Uri,  princi- 
ple, base.]  {Chem.)  The  elementary  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  as  united  in  ether,  which  was  regard- 
ed by  Berzelius  as  an  oxidized  compound  of 
these  elements ;  the  hypothetical  radical  of 
ether.  Brando. 

E-THU'SA,  re.     A  genus  of  crustaceans.     P.  Ctjc. 

ETH'YL,  n.    {Chem.)  Same  as  Ethule.    Clarke. 

II  E'TI-p-LATE  [e'te-o-lat,  Sm.  CI.  Wb. ;  e-tl'o-lat, 
C],  V.  a.     [Gr.  ai'Ow,  to  shine.]    [z.  etiolated  ; 

pp.    ETIOLATING,    ETIOLATED.]      To  blanch    or 

whiten  by  excluding  from  air  and  light,  or  from 

the  sun.  Loudon. 

II  E'TI-O-LATE,  V.  re.     To  become  white ;  to  he 

whitened  or  bleached.  Boag. 

II  E'TI-0-LAT-pD,  a.  {Bot.)  Blanched  by  exclud- 
ing the  light,  as  the  stalks  of  celery.  Gray. 

E-Tl-O-LA'TIpN,  re.  1.  {Bot.)  The  condition  of 
a  plant  in  which  all  the  green  color  is  absent, 
produced  by  a  want  of  light ;  chlorosis.  Brando. 
2.  {Pathology.)  The  paleness  produced  in 
persons  who  have  been  kept  long  without  light ; 
—  a  similar  paleness,  the  result  of  chronic  dis- 
ease. Dungliso7i. 

E-T|-p-L69'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  ahioJ.oytKds ;  It.  etio- 
logico.']  Pertaining  to  etiology,  or  the  science 
of  causes.  Ogilvie. 

E-T!-6l'P-9Y,  re.  [Gr.  ahwXoyia ;  alria,  cause, 
and  Uyos^  a  discourse  ;  L.  (stiologia ;  It.  §  Sp. 
etiologia-,  Fr.  ttiologio.']  An  accountof  the  causes 
of  any  thing,  particularly  of  diseases.  Arbuthnot. 

ET-l-aUETTE'  («t-e-ket'),  re.  [It.  otichotta;  Sp. 
etiqueta ;  Fr.  etiquette^  a  ticket,  ceremony.  — 
A  tablet  or  small  card  on  which  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  court,  &c.,  on 
particular  occasions,  were  inscribed.  Boiste.'] 
Form  of  behavior  or  manners  expressly  or  tacitly 
required ;  ceremonial  code  of  polite  life  ;  forms 
of  ceremony  j  ceremony. 

Nothing  is  so  wholesome  as  etigvette  between  neighbors. 

Qv.  Rex'. 

E'TITE,  a.  [Gr.  ierdi  Or  ai'mii,  an  eagle.]  {Min.) 
Eagle-stone.  —  See  JEtites.  Ogilvie. 

£t'NA,  n.  A  table  cooking-utensil,  heated  by  a 
spirit-lamp,  SiniTnonds. 

5T-NE'AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Etna,  a  vol- 
canic mountain  in  Sicily.  Ency. 

ETOURDERIE  (a-t3rd-re'),  n.  [Fr.]  Heedless- 
ness ;  thoughtlessness  ;  light-headedness.iio^e^. 

5-TR0S'CAN,  a.  {(feog.)  Relating  to  Etruria; 
as,  "  An  Etruscan  vase,"  Hamilton. 

t  ET'TJN,  n.     [A.  S.  01011.1     A  giant.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

ET'TLE  (et'tl),  V.  re.  To  earn  by  working.  [Pro- 
vincial.   North  of  England.]  Boucher, 

kTUI  (a-twe'),  re.  [Fr.]  A  case  for  tweezers  and 
such  instruments.  Shenstone. 

ET'YM,  n.     An  etymon,  [r.]  H.  Fox  Talbot. 

t  ET-Y-MOL'p-pER,  n.  An  etymologist.  Griffith. 

BT-Y-Mp-Log'IC,  ?  a.     [Gr.  !TopLo).oyiK6, ;    L. 

ET-Y-Mp-LO^f'l-CAL,  )  etymologicus  ;  It.  6;  Sp. 
etvmologico ;  Fr.  etymotogiqtie.']  Relating  to 
etymology.  Gilchrist. 

ET-Y-Mp-Logj'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  ety- 
mology. 

ET-Y-Mp-Lop'I-CON,  re.  A  work  containing  the 
etymologies  of  a  language ;  a  treatise  on  ety- 
mology. Milton. 

ET-Y-MOL'p-gflST,  re.  [It.  ^  Sp.  etimologista ; 
Fr.  ^fymologisfe.']  One  who  is  versed  in  ety- 
mology.    "  Curious  etymologists.*^  Fuller. 

ET-Y-mSl'P-JJIZB,  v.  re.  &  a.  To  search  into 
the  origin  of  words  ;  to  give  the  etymology  of  a 
word.  B.  Jonson. 

fiT-Y-MOL'p-gtY,  re.  [Gr.  i-niiiol.oyia  ;  ervfiov,  true 
original,  root,  and  ?.6Yog,  a  discourse  ;  L.  etymo- 
logia  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  etimologia ;  Fr.  etymologic.'] 

1.  That  part  of  philolbgj'  which  treats  of  the 
origin  and  derivation  of  words,  as  related  to 
their  signification. 

EijtrfOlogv  has  been  so  unsuccessful  in  establishing  clear 
and  definite  principles,  or  so  unfortunate  in  their  applica- 
tion, that  many  persons  regard  it  as  bearing  the  same  rela- 
tion to  fframmar  as  astrology  does  to  astronomy,  alchemy 
to  chemistry,  or  perpetual  motion  to  mechanics.       WeL^ford. 


EUDJEMONISM 

2.  {Gram.)  A  treatise  on  the  parts  of  speech ; 
that  part  of  grammar  which  exhibits  the  uses 
and  inflections  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

fl®-  "  In  its  widest  signiflcation,  etymology  takes 
cognizance  of  the  changes  oftheform  ol  words.  How- 
ever, as  the  etymology  which  compares  the  foi-ms  of 
fathers  and  father  is  different  from  tiie  etymology  that 
compares /at/ter  and  pater,  we  have,  of  ctyoiology,  two 
sorts  ;  one  dealing  with  the  changes  of  form  that 
words  undergo  in  one  and  the  same  language  (^father, 
fathers),  the  other  dealing  with  the  changes  that 
words  undergo  in  passing  from  one  language  to  an- 
other ^pater,  father).'^    Latham. 

ET'Y-MON,  re.;  pi.  Gr.  §L.  etom;  Eng.  ety- 
mons. [Gr.  Iroftov ;  L.  etymon.]  An  original ; 
a  root,  or  primitive  word.  Blackstone. 

EU.  [Gr.  ft.]  A  prefix  which  signifies  well,  easy, 
good  ;  —  opposed  to  dys  [Gr.  Sis],  which  meaiis 
difficult. 

EU'OAI-RITE,  re.  [Gr.  it,  well,  and  irmpSs,  oppor- 
tune.] {Min.)  A  seleniuret  of  silver  and  cop- 
per; —  so  named  by  Berzelius  because  it  was 
found  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  metal  sele- 
nium. Dana. 

EU-Ca-LYP'TUS,  re.  [Gr.  tZ,  well,  and  KaXb-nro,, 
to  cover  as  with  a  lid.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  myrtle  family,  forming  the  loftiest 
timber  trees  of  Australia.  P.  Cyc. 

EU'CHA-RIST  (yu'kj-rist),  re.  [Gr.  tii;^n()i(rr/n,  a 
giving  of  thanks  ;  L.  eucharistia ;  It.  §  Sp.  eu~ 
caristia ;  Fr.  eucliaristie.] 

1.  The  act  of  giving  thanks. 

Some  receive  the  sacrament  as  a  eucharisf  and  an  office 
of  thanksgiving.  Jip.  Taylor. 

2.  {Ecel.)  The  sacrament  or  commemoration 
of  the  Lord's  supper ;  communion.  "  Bread  to 
be  used  in  the  eucha^^ist.'*  Hooker. 

EU-CHA-RIS'TIO,         ?  ^,    [It.  &  S^.  euearistico; 

EU-KHA-EIS'TJ-CAL,  >  Fr.  eucharistique.]  {Ecel  ) 
Relating  to  the  eucharist  or  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  Bp.  Hall. 

EU-€HLORE',  a.  [Gr.  iZ,  well,  and  x^-w,'iit,  green.] 
{Min.)  Having  a  distinct  green  color.      Clarke. 

EU-jCHLO'RIC,  a.  Having  a  distinct  green  color; 
as,  "  Euchloric  gas  or  euchlorine."  Ogilvie. 

EU'eHLO-EINE,  re,  {Chem.)  An  oxide  of  chlo- 
rine. Davy. 

EU'CHLp-EITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  mineral  contain- 
ing water  and  copper.  Hamilton. 

EU-CHp-LO'pi-ON,  J  „.     [Gr.    A^Myiov ;    fJ^'i. 

EU-JSHOL'p-^Y,  )  prayer,  and  Uyo;,  a  dis- 
course.] {Ecel.)  A  formulary  of  prayers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Greek  Church.  Bp.  Bull. 

EU'jCHRE  (yu'kr),  re.  [Fr.]  A  game  with  cards, 
all  lower  than  the  seven  not  being  used.  Hoyle. 

Erj'£IHKp-ITE,  re.  [Gr.  eiixpoos,  of  good  complex- 
ion or  color.]  {Min.)  An  arseniate  of  copper 
of  a  bright  emerald-green  color.  Dana. 

EU-CHE6N'!C,  a.  [Gr.  evxpao;,  of  good  color.] 
{Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed  by  the  action 
of  heat  on  the  mellitate  of  ammonia.      Brando. 

ECr'€HY-MY  (^yu'ke-me),  re.  [Gr.  elij^oi^ia;  eZ,  well, 
and  ^u/ifJs,  juice.]  {Med.)  A  good  state  of  the 
humors  of  the  body.  Todd. 

EU-CHY-SID'5-EiTE,  re.  [Gr.  ti!,  well,  x^'^t  '" 
melt,  and  aiStipos,  iron.]  {Min.)  A  silicate  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron ;  a  spe- 
cies of  pyroxene.  Brando. 

EU'CLASE,  re.  [Gr.  eZ,  well,  and  xliiui,  to  break.] 
{Min.)  A  very  rare  brittle  mineral,  brought  in 
small  greenish  crystals  from  Peru  and  Brazil ; 
a  silicate  of  glucina  and  alumina.  Brande. 

EU'CRA-SY,  re.  [Gr.  evKpaaia  ;  eZ,  well,  and  K^dots, 
temperature  ;  Fr.  eucrasie.]  {Med.)  A  good  tem- 
perament, or  healthy  state  of  the  body.  Reynolds. 

fEUC'TI-CAL,  a.  [Gr.iZKTiit.6s,  expressing  a  wish; 
dixoi^ai,  to  pray.]  Expressive  of  supplication  ; 
precatory.  "  Sacrifices  expiatory,  euctical,  and 
eucharistical."  Law. 

ECJ-D^'MON-ISM;  «.  [Gr.  ivSotfi6ri<Tiin  ;  HiSaifiwi', 
having  a  good  genius  or  destiny.]  The  doctrine 
qf  happiness,  or  the  system  of  philosophy  which 
makes  human  happiness  its  highest  object ;  a 
system  of  moral  philosophy  which  makes  tiioral- 
ity  to  depend  on  the  production  of  happiness ; 
—  written  also  eudemonism.  Brande.. 
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EUDIALYTE 

EU-DI'A-LYTE,  ».  [Gr.  f5,  easily,  and  6iaAto,  to 
dissolve.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  brownish-red 
color,  found  in  West  Greenland ;  —  so  called 
from  its  easy  solubility  in  acids.  Dana. 

KU-DI-6m'E-TPR  (yu-de-Sm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  eSSca, 
calm  air,  and  [jtirpov,  a  measure  ;  Fr.  eicdionutre.l 
An  instrument  to  measure  the  purity  of  the  air 
or  of  gas,  or  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained 
in  it.  Francis. 

EU-DI-O-MET'KIC,         i  a.     [Fr.  eudiomhrique^, 

EU-DJ-O-MET'RI-CAL,  )  Relating  to  eudiometry 

or  to  a  eudiometer.  He.  Rev. 

EU-D!-0JI']F;-TRY,  n.  [Fr.  eudiometne.]  The 
art  of  ascertaining  the  salubrity  of  the  air  by 
means  of  a  eudiometer.  Brande. 

EU-DOX'I-AN§,  n.  pi.  {Eecl.  Hist.)  The  follow- 
ers of  Eudoxius,  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  Con- 
stantinople in  the  14th  century,  and  a  noted  de- 
fender of  the  doctrines  of  Arius.  Buck. 

EU-DYN'A-MiS,  n.  [Gr.  f5,  well,  and  iiva^ii, 
power.]  {Ornith.')  A  genus  of  cuckoos,  charac- 
terized by  great  strength  of  the  bill,  the  legs, 
and  the  toes.  P.  Cyc. 

■fEU'(fE  (yfl'j?),  »«•  [Ij.,  well  done.]  Gratula- 
tion  ;  applause.  Hammond. 

EU-gE'J\ri-4,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  myrtle  family,  of  many  species,  among 
which  were  formerly  included  the  allspice  and 
the  clove-tree  ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Saxony.  Eng.  Cyc. 

EU-^EN'IC,  «..  (^Cheni.)  Noting  an  acid  foundin 
cloves.  Ogilvie. 

Efj'^E-NINE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  crystalline  substance 
extracted  by  alcohol  from  cloves.  Brande. 

EU'p5N-Y,  re.  [Gr.  ivyhaa  ;  el,  well,  and  ylvot;, 
race,  stock.]     Nobleness  of  birth.  Ogilvie. 

Et)GH  {y6),  n.  [A.  S.  iio.]  A  tree  ;  the  yew.  — 
See  Yew.  Juryden. 

EU-HAR-MON'JC,  a.  [Gr.  tJ,  well,  and  harmonic.'] 
Producing  hairmony.  Clarke. 

EU'KAI-RITE,  n.  [Gr.  ivnaipos,  seasonable.] 
{Min.)  A  seleniuret  of  silver  and  copper  ;  — 
written  also  eiicairite.  —  See  Eucairitb.  P.  Cyc. 

EU' LI-MA,  n.  {Conch.')  A  genus  of  marine  gas- 
teropods,  having  a  slender,  conical,  white  and 
polished  shell.  Woodward. 

EU-Log'IC, 
EU-l6(?'I-CAL, 
mendatory  ;  eulogistic.  Todd. 

EU-LO(it'(-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  eulogical  manner. 

Efj'LO-^iST,  re.  One  who  bestows  praise  or  eu- 
logizes ;  a  panegyrist.  Soufhey. 

EU-LO-^IS'TIC,         I  a.      Containing  eulogy  or 
EU-LO-piS'TJ-CAL,  )  praise  ;  laudatory.  Ec.Rev. 

EU-LO-§JIS'TJ-0AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  eulogistic  man- 
ner. Croker. 

EU-LO'pJ-UM,  re.  ;pl.  eu-lo'(J!-0m5.  [Qr.eilayia  ; 
fS,  well,  and  ^(Syoj,  a  discourse ;  L.  elogium.] 
Praise  ;  encomium ;  eulogy.  Tatler. 

To  adorn  the  sofa  with  eulogium  due.  Cowper 

Syn.  —  See  Encomium. 
EU'LO-^iZE  (yu'Io-jiz),  V.  a.     [Gr.  Moyiii.]     [t. 

EULOGIZED  ;       pp.     EULOGIZING,     EULOGIZED.] 

To  panegyrize  ;  to  commend;  to  praise.  "  "Who 
eulogize  their  country's  foes."  Huddesford. 

Bishop  I-loreley  publicly  eulogized  this  treatise.         Knox. 

Syn.  —  Sec  Commend. 

EU'LO-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  liihyia  ;  e!,  well,  and  iidyot,  a 
discourse;  1,.  elogium;  It.  elogio,  eulogia;  Sp. 
elogio  ;  Fr.  eulogie.]  A  speech  or  discourse  in 
praise  of  a  person ;  praise ;  encomium ;  panegyr- 
ic. "  Famous  ei^^Of/ies  of  worthy  men."  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  See  Encomium. 

EU'LY-TINE,  n.  [Gr.  li,  well,  and  Xlui,  to  dis- 
solve.] (Min.)  A  mineral  found  at  Freiberg, 
composed  of  silica,  oxide  of  bismuth,  and  alu- 
mina. Brande. 

EU-MEJ^'I-DJE,  n.  pi.  (Ent.)  A  family  of  hy- 
menopterous  insects  ;  solitary  wasps.       Baird. 

EU-MOL'PUS,  n.    (Ent.)  A  genus  of  beetles,  one 
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I  a.  [See  Eulogium.]    Contain- 
L,  f  ing  or  bestowing  praise  ;  com- 


species  of  which  (Eumolpus  viti)  is  very  inju- 
rious to  the  grape-vine  in  Europe.  Baird. 

EU-NO'M(-A,  re.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discov- 
ered by  D'e  Gasparis  in  1851.  Hind. 

EU'NO-MY,  n.  [Gr.  civoiiia  ;  tl,  well,  and  viiias,  a 
law.']    A  government  by  good  laws.         Smart. 

EU'NUCH  (yu'nuk),  ».  [Gi.  ilimij-j^os ;  tiwi,  a  bed, 
and  c^dj,  to  take  charge  of ;  L.  etmuchus ;  It.  S; 
Sp.  eumico ;  Fr.  eunuque.]  A  man  who  has 
been  castrated;  —  so  called  in  reference  to  his 
usual  employment  as  chamberlain.  Bacon. 

t  EU'NUjGH  (yu'nuk),  v.  a.  To  make  a  eunuch  of; 
to  castrate,  as  a  man.  Creech. 

tEU'NU-EHATE  (yu'nu-kat),  v.  «,.  To  make  a 
eunuch  of ;  to  castrate.  Browne. 

EO'NUeH-I§M,  re.     The  state  of  a  eunuch.    Rail. 

Eil-OJr'Y-Mirs,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  fl,  well,  and  tvoim, 
a  name.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees;  spindle-tree.  Loudon. 

EU-OT'O-MOtJS,  a.  [Gr.  tS,  well,  and  roiitj,  a  cut- 
ting.] (Min.)  Cleaving  readily.  Clarke. 

EU'PA-THY  (yu'pii-the),  n.  [Gr.  liimeeia  ;  tS,  well, 
and,  Trd9os,  feeling.]    A  right  feeling.      Harris. 

EU-PA'TO-RINE,  n.  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  eupatorium.  Horsford. 

EU-PA-TO'RI-UM,  )  „.     [Gr.  ri,r„ip,„„;  L.  eupa- 
EU'PA-TO-RY,         )  torium.  —  So    named    from 
Eupator,  king  of  Pontus,  who  first  used  it  in 
medicine.]     (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  including 
bastard  hemp,  or  hemp  agrimony.  Loudon. 

Eupatorium  perfoliatum  is  known  by  the  popular 
names  of  thorough-wort,  feverwort,  bonesct,  and  Indian 
sage.  DiingUson. 

EPU'A-TRID,  re.  [Gr.  fS,  well,  and  Trar^p,  a  father.] 
A  person  who  is  well  born.  Smart. 

EU-PBP'SI-A,  re.     Same  as  Eupepsy.         Brande. 

EU'PEP-SY,  or  EU-PEP'SY  [yu'pep-se,  W.  Ja.  ; 
yu-pep'se,  K.  Sm.],  n.  [Gfr.  li,  well,  and  Triif'S) 
digestion.]  (Med.)  A  good  concoction  or  di- 
gestion ;  —  opposed  to  dyspepsy.  Smart. 

EU-PEP'TIC  (yu-),  a.  l.Easy  of  digestion.  CaWyZi?. 
2.  Having  good  digestion.  Maunder. 

EU'PHEM-I§M  (yu'fem-Izm),  re.  [Gr.  evipniueiidi ; 
il,  well,  and  ^ii>i,  to  speak ;  It.  eufimismo  ;  Sp. 
eufemismo  ;  Fr.  euphemisme.]  (Rhet.)  The  art 
of  describing  or  noticing  that  which  is  off"ensive 
in  inoffensive  language,  or  a  figure  by  which  a 
more  agreeable  word  or  phrase  is  substituted 
for  one  that  is  offensive,  disagreeable,  or  in- 
delicate. 

It  is  by  a  euphemism  that  the  words  "  deceased"  and  "de- 
parted "  came  at  first  to  be  used  instead  of  "  dead,"  wliieh  is 
no  other  than  a  synecdoche  of  the  genus  for  the  species. 

Dr.  Camplxll. 

It  is  far  from  being  enoueh,  as  Dr.  Campbell  justly  ob- 
serves, to  say  of  this.passage  that  it  is  a  euphemism,  \iy  which 


the  odious  word  "killed"  is  avoided. 

EU'PHE-MIST,  re.  One  who  uses  euphemism;  a 
euphemistic  Avriter  or  speaker.  Carlyle. 

EU-PHe-MiS'TIO,         ;  „.      Relating  to  orpar- 
EU-PHE-MIS'TI-CAL,  )  taking  of  euphemism. 

EU-PHO'JVI-AD,  re.  [Gr.  el,  well,  and  ifoWajj  to 
sound.]  A  musical  instrument,  invented  by  P. 
S.  &  G.  Grosh,  of  Petersburgh,  Pa.,  combining 
the  tones  of  the  organ,  clarinet,  horn,  bas- 
soon, and  violin.  Moore. 

EU-PHON'IC,         ;  „.    pt_  ^  Sp,  ^^^„„,.^„  .  j,^_  ^. 

EU"-Ph6n'!-CAL,  )  phonique.  —  See  Euphony.] 
Having  euphony,  or  an  agreeable  sound  ;  eu- 
phonious. Latham. 

E0-PHON'I-c6n,  re.  [Gr.  il,  well,  and  ifovlo,,  to 
sound.]  The  name  of  a  new  and  improved 
piano-forte,  of  the  upright  kind.  Ogilvie. 

EU-PHO'NI-OUS,  a.  Having  an  agreeable  sound ; 
euphonical.  Roget.     Hallam.    Southey. 

I  admit  that  where  a  foreign  word  is  more  euphonious  than 
a  native  word  of  the  very  same  signification,  its  adoption 
may  add  to  the  pleasure  of  sound,  which  is  by  no  means  to 
be  disregarded  in  language.  Sir  John  Stoddart. 

In  a  euphonious  man- 
Ch.  Ob. 


EU-PHO'NI-OUS-LY,  ad. 


EU'PHp-NI|M,   n.     A   euphonious  or   agreeable 
sound  ;  euphony.  Oswald. 


EURITIC 


EU'PHO-NIZE,  V.  a.  To  make  harmonious  or  eu- 
phonious. West  Rev.    Am.  Ency. 

ElJ'PH0-N6N,re.  A  musical  instrument  of  great 
sweetness  and  power,  resembling  the  upright 
piano  in  form,  but  having  the  tones  of  an 
organ.  Black. 

EiJ'PHO-NOtJS,  a.     Having  an  agreeable  sound ; 

'   euphonical ;  euphonious.  Mitford. 

EU'PHO-NY  (yu'fo-ne),  re.  [Gr.  eit^mia  ;  el,  well, 
and  ijion'i,  sound  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  eufonia  ;  Fr.  eupho- 
nic] An  agreeable  sound  in  language  ; — the 
contrary  to  harshness.  "  Epopteus,  now  for  eu- 
phony softened  into  Epomeo."  Eustace. 

EU-PHOR  'BI-4,  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  exogenous 
plants  ;  spurge ;  —  so  named  in  honpr  of  Eu- 
phorbus,  physician  to  Juba,  King  of  Maurita- 
nia. Loudon. 

EU-PHOR-Bj-A'CEOyS  (yu-fdr-be-a'shus,  66),  a. 
(Bot.)  Relating  to  the  genus^M^/eojfe.P.  Cyc. 

EU-PHOR'BI-AL,  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to  the  eu- 
phorbia; euphorbiaceous.  Ogilvie, 

EU-PSOR 'BI- UM,  re.     [L.  —  See  Euphoiibia.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  plant 
Euphorbia  ojfieirmrum.  Miller. 

2.  A  medicinal  gum  or  gum-resin  which  issues 
from  the  Euphorbia  officlnarum.        Zhmglison. 

EU'PHO-TlDE,  re.  [Gr.  el,  well,  and  i/ms,  light.] 
(Min.)  Diallage  rock,  a  variety  of  magnesian 
rock  into  which  serpentine  often  passes.  Dana. 

EU-PHRA'§J-A,  re.  [Gr.  eiippaala,  delight.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  annual  plants ;  eye-bright.  Loudon. 

EU'PHRA-SY  (yu'frsi-se),  re.  (Bot.)  The  herb  eye- 
bright  ;  Euphrasia  officinalis ;  —  a  plant  sup- 
posed to  clear  the  sight.  Milton. 

EU-PHR6s'V-NE,  re.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  dis- 
covered by  Ferguson  in  1854.  Lovering. 

EU'PHy-I§M,  re.  [Gr.  evipvls,  comely  ;  Fr.  euphu- 
isme.]  Extreme  purity,  or  fastidious  delicacy, 
in  the  use  of  words  or  language.  Ed.  Rev. 

EU'PHU-iST,  re.    One  who  uses  euphuisms.  Scott. 

Shakspcare  amused  his  audiences  with  ridiculing  euphu- 

ists,  and  other  the  hke  coxcombs.  Ji^ Sogers. 

EU-PHU-IS'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  euphuism ;  fas- 
tidiously delicate  in  language.  Ec.  Rev. 

EU'PI-6n,  re.  [Gr.  el,  very,  and  irloiv,  greasy.] 
(Chem.)  A  limpid  and  highly  inflammable  liquid 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  vege- 
table substances.  Simmonds. 

EU-PLAS'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  el,  well,  and  jr?.acriKis, 
plastic  ;  TrP.ao-ffw,  to  form.]  (Med.)  Having  the 
capacity  of  becoming  organizable  in  a  high  de- 
gree, as  the  matter  which  forms  false  mem- 
branes resulting  from  acute  inflammation  in 
healthy  persons.  Dunglison. 

EU-PLAS'TIC,  n.  (Med.)  The  organizable  mat- 
ter by  which  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  re- 
newed. Hoblyn. 

Etj-PRAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ev-K^aKTo; ;  el,  well,  and 
Trpdfffftij,  to  do.]     Easy  to  be  done.  Ogilvie. 

EU-PYR'!-ON,  re.  [Gr.  el,  well,  and  jrBp,  fire.]  A 
term  applied  to  several  contrivances  for  obtain- 
ing instantaneous  light,  as  lucifer  matches, 
&c.  Brande. 

EU-EA'SIAN  {yii-ra'shan),  re.  [Contracted  from 
Europe  and  Asia.]  A  descendant  of  a  Euro- 
pean born  in  Asia.  Clarke. 

EU-RE'KA,  re.  [Gr.,  I  have  found  it,  the  expres- 
sion of  Archimedes  when  he  discovered  a  method 
of  detecting  the  adulteration  of  Hiero's  crown  ; 
evficKw,  to  find.]  Discovery.  "  Can  afford  to 
smile  at  a  hundred  such  fussy  eurekas."  Ec.  Rev. 

EU-Ri'PUS,  or  EU'RI-PtiS  [yu're-piis,  K.  Sm. 
Wb.  Ash,  Todd;  yu-il'pus,  W.  Brande,  Ains- 
worth],  n.  [L.]  A  strait  or  narrow  sea,  where 
the  water  is  much  agitated  ;  the  ancient  name 
of  the  frith  between  Bceotia  and  Euboea.  Burke. 

EU'EITE,  re.  [Gr.  eipk,  broad.]  (Min.)  A  fine- 
grained granite  in  which  felspar  predominates  ; 
white-stone.  Brande. 

Ea'RITH-MY,  re.     See  Eurythmy.  Crabb. 

EU-EIT'IC,  a.  (Min.)  Containing  or  resembling 
eurite.  Ogilvie. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  l07ig;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ",  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  PAlL  ;    HiilE,  HER; 
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EVANGELIZE 


The  quality  of  being  Eu- 
Ec.  Rev. 


EU-R0C'LY-D6N,  n.  [Gr.  h^oKXih^av.']  An  east- 
erly wind,  which,  in  the  Mediterranean  particu- 
larly, is  very  dangerous  ;   levanter. 

Acts  xxvii.  14. 

EU-RO'PA,  n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 
by  Goldschmidt  in  1856.  Lovering. 

EU'ROPE,  n.  (Geoff.)  One  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe,  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the 
east  by  Asia. 

II  EU-RO-PE'AN  (124)  [yQ-ro-pe'?n,  S.  W.  J.  K.  Sm. 
R.  C.  Wb.\  yu-ro-pS'^n  0?'  yu-ro'pe-^n.  P.],  «. 
[Gr.  EupwiTfiof ;  lj.Europ(Bus.'\  {Geog.)  Belong- 
ing to  Europe,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

^^  "  This  word,  according  to  the  analogy  of  our 
own  language,  ought  certainly  to  have  tlie  accent  on 
the  second  syllable ;  and  this  is  the  pronunciation 
which  unlettered  speakers  constantly  adopt  j  but  the 
learned,  ashamed  of  the  analogies  of  their  own  tongue, 
always  place  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable,  because 
Europmus  has  the  penultimate  long,  and  ia  therefore 
accented  in  Latin.  Epicurean  has  the  accent  on  the 
same  syllable  by  the  same  rule  ;  while  Herculean  and 
cerulean  submit  to  English  analogy,  and  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable,  because  theii'  penultimate 
in  Latin  is  short."    Walker. 

II  EU-RO-PE'AN,  n.     {Geoff.)  A  native  of  Europe. 

EU-RO-PE'AN-i§M,  n 
ropean. 

EU'RUS  {yu'r\is),n.  [L.]  The  east  wind.  PeacAam. 

EU-RY'A-L^,  n.  {Bot.)  The  generic  name  of  an 
elegant  aquatic  plant  of  the  East  Indies  and 
China.  Baird. 

EU-RY<;;'ip-ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  firp6f,  broad,  and  Klpa^, 
a  horn.]     {ZoijL)  Having  a  broad  horn.  Smart. 

EU-RY-L.d-J-Ml'JVJE,  n.pl. 
{(h-hith.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Passe- 
res  and  family  Coracidee ; 
boat-bills.  Gray. 

EU-RYJV'g-JHE,  n.    (ZosL) 

A    genus    of  crustaceans,   Eurylaimus  Sumatranus. 

like  spider-crabs,  ^ell.     P.  Cgc. 

EU-RY-JVO  'TUS,  n.  [Gr.  fufjfjs,  broad,  and  vfirof, 
the  fcack.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  re- 
lated to  the  gar-pikes.  Agassiz. 

EU'RYTH-MY  [yu'rjih-me,  S.  W.  Ja.  K. ;  yu-rith'- 
me,  S?n.],  n.  [Gr.  ti}pvQnia\  L.  eurythmia;  It, 
§  Sp.  eu7'itmia;  Fr.  etcrythmie.'] 

1.  Just  harmony  of  the  parts,  as  of  a  build- 
ing ;  regular  measure  ;  symmetry.  Eveli/n. 

2.  {Med.)  Regularity  of  pulse.  Palmer. 

EU-SE'Br-AN,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Eu- 
sebius,  bishop  of  Cassarea  ;  —  a  term  equivalent 
to  AHa7i,  and  so  applied  on  account  of  the 
favor  shown  to  the  Arians  by  Eusebius.     Buck. 

EiJ-STA'^Hr-AN  TUBE,  n.  {Anat.)  A  tube  ex- 
tending from  the  inner  side  of  the  tympanum, 
and  opening  at  the  back  of  the  nostrils  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  discoverer,  Eustachius.       Roget. 

EU-STA'€HI-AN  VALVE,  n.  {Anat.)  A  semilunar 
membraijous  valve,  which  separates  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart  from  the  interior  vena  cava  ; 
—  so  called  from  having  been  first  described  by 
Eustachius.  Brande. 

EU'STYLE  (yu'stll),  n.  [Gr.  ev<rrv).og\  fj,  well, 
and  (ttOXos,  a  column  ;  L.  eustylos.']  {Arch.)  The 
position  of  columns  in  an  edifice  at  the  most 
convenient  and  graceful  distance  from,  one  an- 
other, or  the  space  of  2^  diameters.  Weale. 

^-  EU'TAX-Y,  n.  [Gr.  eWa^ia.l  Established  or- 
der or*  arrangement.  Waterhouse. 

EU-TER'PK,  n.   [Gr.  fS,  well,  and  Wpirw,  to  delight.] 

1.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  nine  Muses  ;  the  Muse 
who  presided  over  music. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Hind 
in  1853.  Lovering, 

EU-TER'P5;-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Euterpe  ;  noting 
an  association  for  the  practice  of  music.  Clarke. 

EU-THAN-A'§I-A  (yu-th?n-a'zhe-a),  n.  [Gr.  ilda- 
vauia  i  £?,  well',  and  Odvaroi,  death.]  An  easy 
death  ;  euthanasy. 

A  rprnverv,  in  my  case  and  at  my  age,  ia  impossible;  the 
kindest  wish  of  my  friends  is  euthanasia.  Arbuthnot. 

EU-THAN'A-SY,   or  EU'THAN-A-?Y,  [yu-thSn'?- 


se,   S.  W.  Ja.  Kcnric/c;    yu'thgn-a-ze,  Sm."],  n. 
An  easy  death ;  euthanasia.  Bailey. 

EU-TYjCH'I-AN  (yu-tik'e-^n),  w.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
follower  ofEutychius,  who  denied  the  two  na- 
tures of  Christ;  a  monophysite.  Burnet. 

EU-TYjCH'I-AN  (yu-tik'e-^n),  a.  {Eccl.  Hist.) 
Pertaining  to  the  Eutychians.  **  The  Eutychian 
heretics."  Tillotson, 

EU-TYjCH'(-AN-iSM,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  system 
or  doctrine's  of  Eutychius.  Craig. 

EUX-AN'THINE,  n.  [Gr.  fS,  well,  and  ^avQdq,  yel- 
low.] A  substance,  forming  small,  pale-yellow 
crystals,  obtained  from  India  under  the  name 
Qi  purreCy  or  Indian  yellow  \  —  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  bile  of  the  camel  or  of  the  ele- 
phant. Brande. 

EUX'5;N'-iTE,n.  [Gr.  f{l|fvos,  a  stranger.]  {Mia.) 
A  Norwegian  mineral,  containing  columbium, 
yttria,  and  uranium;  —  so  named  by  Scheerer, 
in  allusion  to  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence.  Dana. 

EUX'INE,  n.  [Gr.  fu|fivof,  kind  to  strangers,  hos- 
pitable; fS,  well,  and  ielvos,  a  guest.]  {Geog.) 
The  Black  Sea. 

t  ^i-VA'CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  vacOj  vacatus.l  To  emp- 
ty; to  evacuate.  Harvey. 

^-VAC'U-ANT,  a.  {Med.)  Provoking  evacuation  ; 
purgative  ;  drastic  ;  cathartic.  Smart. 

5-VAC'U-ANT,  n.  {Med.)  Medicine  that  pro- 
motes evacuation  ;  a  cathartic.  D^mglison. 

5-VAC'y-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  evacuo,  evacuatus ;  e, 
from,  and  vacuus,  empty  ;  It.  evacuare ;  Sp.  eva- 
ciiari  Fr.  Svacuer.]  [i.  'EVACVA.iBit ;  pp.  evac- 
uating, EVACUATED.] 

1.  To  make  empty  or  void ;  to  clear  of  the 
contents.     "  Evacuating  the  church."     Hookm\ 

2.  To  throw  out;  to  void;  to  eject. 

The  white  [hellebore]  doth  evacuate  the  offensive  humors. 

Holland. 

3.  t  To  nullify  ;  to  annul. 

If  the  prophecies  are  not  fulfilled  in  Jcsne,  it  is  impossible 
to  know  when  a  prophecy  is  fulfilled  and  when  not,  which 
would  utterly  evacuate  the  use  of  them,-  South. 

4.  To  quit ;  to  withdraw  from. 

The  emperor  never  eflectually  evacuated  Catalonia.      Swift, 

t  5-VAC'y-ATE,  V.  n.     To  let  blood.  Burton. 

Jp-VAC-U-A'TION,  n.  [L.  evacuatio  ;  It.  evacua- 
zione  ;  Sp.  evacuacion  ;  Fr.  evacuation.'] 

1.  An  emptying  or  drawing  of  the  contents ; 
vacuation.  '*  Lest  their  treasury  should  be  ex- 
hausted by  so  frequent  evacuations.**        Potter. 

2.  fAbolitibn;  nullification.  Hooker. 

3.  {Mil.)  The  act  of  quitting  or  withdrawing 
from  a  place.  Burke. 

4.  {Med.)  The  discharge  of  any  matter  what- 
ever by  the  natural  passages  or  by  an  artificial 
opening.  Dunglison. 

5-VAC'y-A-TiVE,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  evacuativoi  Fr. 
evacuatij^.]  {Med.)  That  evacuates  ;  purgative  ; 
drastic  ;  cathartic.  Cotgrave. 

5-VAC'U-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  evacuates  or  an- 
nuls.    "  Evacuators  of  the  law."       Hammond. 

;5-VADE',  V.  a.  [L.  evado ;  e,  from,  and  vado,  to 
go ;    It.  evadere  ;    Sp.  evadir ;  Fr.  evader."]     \i. 

EVADED  ;  pp.   EVADING,  EVADED.] 

1.  To  escape  from  by  stratagem;  to  elude; 
as,  *'  To  evade  pursuit  or  punishment." 

2.  To  avoid  or  decline  by  artifice,  subterfuge, 
or  sophistry ;  as,  '*  To  evade  a  question." 

3.  To  be  beyond  the  grasp  or  comprehension  of. 

We  have  seen  how  a  contingent  event  baffles  man's  knowl- 
edge, and  evades  his  powers.  South. 

Syn.  —  To  evade  and  elude  both  imply  the  act  of 
avoiding  or  shunning  by  sophistry  or  artifice.  Evade 
a  question  by  not  giving  a  satisfactory  or  substantial 
answer  ;  elude  research  by  acme  artifice. 

^i-VADE',  V.  n.     1.  To-  escape;    to   flee;   to   fly. 

"  Evading  from  perils."  Bacon. 

2.  To  practise  evasion;  to  equivocate;  to  shulHe. 

The  ministers  of  God  are  not  to  evade.  Soutli. 

Jp-VAD'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  evaded.  Coleridge. 

E  V- A-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  evagatio  ;  evagor,  to  roam 
about;  It.  evagazione  ;  Sp.  evagacion;  Fr.  ^a- 
gation.]  The  act  of  wandering ;  excursion ; 
ramble;  deviation,     [r.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

^-VA^-I-NA'TtON,  n.  [L.  c,  out  of,  and  vagina, 
a  sheath.^     The  act  of  unsheathing.  Craig. 


\  E-VAN- 
vors. 


E'VAL,  a.  [L.  Oivum^  a  space  of  time.]  Endur- 
ing for  a  long  time,     [r.]  Todd. 

£V-A-NESCE',  V.  n.  [L.  evanesco ;  Sp.  evanescer.] 
To  vanish ;  to  disappear.  Wilkinson. 

EV-A-NES'C?NCE,  n.  [L.  evanesco^  evanescertSj 
to  banish  away.]  The  act  of  evanescing  or  van- 
ishing ;  disappearance.  Rambler. 

fiV-A-NES'C^NT,  a.  [Fr.  ^anescent.]  1.  Tend- 
ing to  evanesce,  vanish,  or  disappear ;  fleeting ; 
transitory  ;  transient ;  ephemeral ;  as,  '*  Evan- 
escent hues  "  ;  *'  Evanescent  pleasures." 

2.  Lessening  beyond  the  perception  of  the 
mind  or  of  the  senses ;  imperceptible. 

The  diftercnee  between  right  and  wrong,  on  some  petty 
cases,  is  almost  evanescent.  WoUaston. 

EV-A-NES'CJJNT-LY,  ad.  In  an  evanescent  or 
fleeting  manner.    "  Chalmers. 

:^-vAn'P5L,  91.  [Gr.  ivayyiPuov,  good  tidings  ;  fl^, 
well,  and  dyyiA/w,  to  announce.] 

1.  The  gospel  of  Christ.  Hook. 

2,  Good  tidings. 

But,  alas!  what  holy  angel      • 

Brings  the  slave  this  glad  evangeVi        Longfellow. 

GE'LI-AN,  a.     Rendering  thanks  for  fa- 
[e-]  Craig. 

II  E-VAN-GEL'IC,  tv.  [Gr.  tvayyehKds ;  L.  evange- 
licus ;  It.  ^-  Sp.  evangelico;  Fr.  evangelique.] 
Relating  to  the  gospel ;  consonant  to  the  gos- 
pel;  evangelical.    *■' Evangelic  truth."     Milton. 

[|  E-VAN-^EL'I-CAL,  or  EV-AN-gJEL'l-CAL 
[c-v^n-je\'e-k^],  S.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  C. ;  Sv-gin-jSl'e- 
k^l,  W.  F.  Sm.],  a.  Relating  to  the  gospel; 
agreeable  to  or  contained  in  the  gospel;  evan- 
gelic; as,  "An  e?/a?i(7e/zm^  doctrine." 

J8®°  "  This  word,  which  means  simply  appertaining 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  gospel,  has  been  applied  to  a 
portion  of  the  English  Church,  who  either  profess  or 
are  supposed  to 'know  and  inculcate  the  go^el' in 
an  especial  manner,  and  to  give  peculiar  prominence 
to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  in  the  atone- 
ment. Tlie  title  of  '  evangelical^  seems  to  have  un- 
dergone some  change  in  its  meaning  from  that  which 
it  bore  when  it  was  first  used,  and  is  now  not  unfre- 
quently  adopted  as  synonymous  with  CalrAvist,  what- 
ever that  word  may  be  supposed  to  imply."  Edtm. 
Syn.  —  See  Orthodox. 

[]  B-VAN-^EL'I-CAL,  n.  One  who  maintains  evan- 
gelical principles.  Ch.  Ob. 

II  E-VAN-^EL'l-CAL-rSM,  ?i.  Evangelical  princi- 
ples.—  Same  as  Evangelicism.      Ih\  Arnold. 

II  E-VAN-^EL'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  the 
gospel.  Milton. 

II  E-VAN-^EL'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  evangelical.  Scott. 

II  E-VAN-^EL'j-Ci^M,  n.  {Eccl.)  Evangelical 
principles  ;  evangelicalism.  B}^-  Jebb. 

]E-VAN-(??i-Li9'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
evangelical;  evangelicism. 

A  thorough  earnestness  and  evangelicity.  JEc.  Rev. 

f,-VAN'(^5-Li§M,  n.  The  doctrine  or  preaching 
of  the  gospel ;  evangelical  religion  or  doctrine  ; 
evangelicism.  Bacon. 

]p-VAN'^5-LlST,  n.  [Gr.  ehayyeXicrrfii,  the  bringer 
of  ^ood  tidings  ;  L.  evangelista  ;  It.  <§■  Sp.  evan- 
gehsta ;  Fr.  Jvangeliste.] 

1.  One  of  the  four  writers  of  gospel  history. 
"  The  four  evangelists."  Addison. 

2.  A  preacher  or  promulgator  of  the  gos- 
pel; a  missionary;  —  a  term  applied  to  one  li- 
censed to  preach,  but  not  having  under  his 
charge  any  particular  church  or  congregation. 
"  It  were  fit  our  new  evangelists  should  show 
their  authority."  Decay  of  Piety. 

^-VAN'95;-LTs-TA-RY,  n.  A  selection  from  the 
Gospels,  to  be  read',  as  a  lesson,  in  divine  ser- 
vice. Grego-y. 


Relating  to  evangelism ; 
N.  BHt.  Rev. 


^-VAN-^e-LIS'TIC,  «.. 
evangelical. 

K-VAN-9EL-I-ZA'TI0N,  n.      The  act  of  evangel- 

'  izing.     '      '  B;^.  Wilberforce.     Ec.  Rev. 

]E  ■  vAN'gj^iL-IZE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  ihayyE7A^onai,  to  bring 
good  tidings  ;  It.  evangelizzare ;  Sp.  evangelizar; 
Fr.  ^vangeliser.]  [z.  evangelized  ;  pp.  evan- 
gelizing, EVANGELIZED.]  To  lustruct  in  the 
gospel ;  to  teach  the  gospel  to. 
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The  Spiril 
Poured  first  on  hie  apostles,  whom  he  sends 
To  evangelize  the  nations.  JIfilton, 

To  *^  evangelize,^'  a  word  whieh  the  Rhenish  translators 
were  blamed  for  introducing.  Trench, 

S-VAN'9eL-IZE,  V.  n.     To  preach  the  gospel. 

Thus  did  our  heavenly  Instruetor  fulfil  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets,  that  he  would  evangelize  to  tlie  poor,     l^orteus. 

t  ¥-VAN'5!p-LY,  n.  [See  Evangel.]  Good  tid- 
ings ;  the  gospel.  Speiiser. 

$-VAN'!D,  a.  [L.  evanidus.'}  Evanescent.  Bacon. 

5-VAN'{SH,  V.  n.    [L.  evanesco.']    To  vanish,   [r.] 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form, 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm.  Bums. 

^-VAN'ISH-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  vanishing ;  sud- 
den disappearance,     [r.]  Jefferson. 

J;-vAp'0-EA-BLE,  a.  [It.  evaporabile ;  Sp.  eva- 
poo-abie  ;  ]?r.  ivaporable.l  That  may  evaporate  ; 
easily  dissipated  in  vapors.  Grew. 

jf-VAP'O-RATE,  ti.  n.  [L.  evaporo,  evaporatus  ; 
It.  evaporare  ;  Sp.  evaporar ;  Fr.  evaparer.]     [i. 

EVAPORATED*;  pp.       EVAPORATING,   EVAPO- 
RATED.] 

1.  To  escape  or  fly  away  in  vapors  or  fumes  ; 
to  waste  insensibly,  as  a  volatile  spirit.     Boyle. 

2.  To  be  dissipated  ;  to  pass  off  or  disappear. 
"  Letting  our  courage  evaporate."  Swift. 

B-VAP'O-RATE,  v.  a.    1.  To  disperse  in  vapors  ;  to 
convert  into  vapor  ;  to  vaporize. 
2.  f  To  let  out ;  to  exhale  ;  to  emit. 

My  lord  of  Essex  evaporated  his  thoughts  in  a  sonnet,  to 
be  sung  before  the  queen.  Wotton. 

5-VAP'O-RATB,  a.  Converted  into  vapor  ;  evap- 
orated.    "  Dew  evaporate.*'  Thomson. 

$-VAP-p-EA'TION,  n.  [L.  evaporatio  ;  It.  evapo- 
razione  ;  Sp.  evaporacion  ;  Fr.  ^aporation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  evaporating ;  the  conversion  of 
a  fluid  into  vapor. 

These  waters,  by  rarefaetion  and  evaporation,  ascended. 

Raleii/h. 

2.  That  which  is  evaporated  ;  vapor. 
Evaporations  are  greater  according  to  the  greater  heat  of 

the  sun.  Woodward. 

3.  Vent ;  discharge  ;  emission.  "  The  evap- 
Oi'atiofis  of  a  vindictive  spirit."  Howell. 

4.  {Med.)  Transformation  of  a  liquid  into  va- 
por in  order  to  obtain  the  fixed  matters  contained 
in  it  in  a  dry  and  separate  state.         Dunglison. 

5-VAP'O-RA-TiVE,  a.  [L.  evaporativus ;  It.  eva- 
poratwo  ; '  Fr.  evaporatif.l  That  evaporates  ; 
causing  evaporation.  Coleridge. 

j;-VAP-0-R0M'JE-T5E,  n.  [Eng.  evaporate  and  Gr. 
^(t^oi>\  a  measure.]  An  instrument  to  measure 
evaporation  ;  a  hygroscope  ;  an  atmometer.  Vvo. 

5-VA'§I-BLB,  u..     That  maybe  evaded.     Be.  Rev. 

5-VA'§ION  (e-va'zhun,  93),  it.  [L.  evado,  evaSus, 
to  evade ;  Sp.  evasion ;  Fr.  evasion.']  The  act  of 
evading  ;  equivocation  ;  a  quibble  ;  an  insuffi- 
cient excuse  ;  a  subterfuge  ;  a  sophistry ;  arti- 
fice ;  a  subtle  or  disingenuous  escape. 

Thou  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncoverest  more.  Milton. 
Syn. — ■Evasion,  equivocation,  and  prevarication,  all 
imply  an  artful  mode  of  escaping  the  scruttuy  of  an 
inquirer.  Evasion  is  made  by  avoiding  to  give  a  sub- 
stantial answer ;  equivocation,  by  using  equivocal  ex- 
pressions; prevarication,  by  using  expressions  that 
mislead.  A  prevarication  is  worse  than  an  equivocal 
tion ;  equivocation,  worse  than  an  evasion.  Subterfuge 
and  shift  are  modes  of  evasion,  and  are  tricks  or  arti- 
fices of  knaves. 

]p-VA'SJVE,  a.     [It.  §  Sp.  evasive ;  Fr.  ^asif.] 

1.  That  evades  ;  escaping  or  avoiding  by  arti- 
fice.    "  Evasive  of  the  sly  request."  Pope. 

2.  Partaking,  or  consisting,  of  evasion. 
"  Evasive  arts."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

^-VA'SJVE-LY,  ad.     By  evasion  ;  elusively ;  so- 

phistically. 
5-VA'SIVE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  the  state  of 

being  evasive.  Craig. 

EVE,  m.     [Heb.  fPXl,  life ;  —  Havvah,  or  Eve.] 

The  name  of  the  first  woman. 

And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve,  because  she  was 
the  mother  of  all  living.  <«»•  '"•  2"- 

EVE,  n.  [A.  S.  aifen ;  Dut.  avoud ;  Ger.  abend ; 
Dan.  aften ;  Icel.  afftan ;  Sw.  afton.'] 

1.  T'he  close  of  the  day ;  evening.  [Poeti- 
cal.]    "JFrom  noon  to  dewy  eve."  Milton. 


2.  The  night,  evening,  vigil,  or  fast  before  a 
holiday  ;  as,  "  Christmas  eve." 

3.  The  period  just  preceding  any  expected 
event ;  as,  "  To  be  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution." 

5-VEC'TJCS,  n.  pi.  [Med.)  That  part  of  medi- 
cine which  teaches  how  to  acquire  a  good  habit 
of  body,     [r.]  Crabb. 

5-VEC'TION,  re.  [L.  evectio,  a  going  upwards ; 
eveho,  evecttis,  to  carry  forth ;  Fr.  evection.J 

1.  t  Exaltation.  "His  [Joseph's]  eticcftora  to 
the  power  of  Egypt  next  to  Pharaoh."  Pearson. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  irregularity  of  the  moon's 
motion  caused  by  the  sun,  and  depending  on 
the  position  of  the  transverse  axis  of  the  lunar 
orbit  in  respect  of  the  line  of  the  syzygies,  or 
line  joining  the  sun  and  earth.  Herschel. 

E'VEN  (e'vn),  /..  [See  EvE.]  Evening.  [Poetical.] 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even.  Milton. 

E'VEN  (8'vn),  a.  [Goth,  iben ;  A.  S.  efen ;  Dut. 
eff'en,  even ;  Ger.  eben ;  Sw.  efven.] 

1.  Having  no  irregularities  of  surface  ;  free 

from  elevations  and  depressions ;  not  rugged ; 

not  unequal;  smooth;  level;  plain. 

The  present  face  of  Rome  is  much  more  even  and  level 
than  it  was  ibrmerly.  Addison. 

2.  Uniform;  equable;  unruffled;  calm.  "Per- 
sons of  even  tempers."  Tatler. 

3.  On  a  level  or  on  the  same  level.  "  Shall 
lay  thee  even  with  the  ground."      Luke  xix.  44. 

4.  Equal  on  both  sides;  fair;  just;  as,  "An 
even  bargain." 

5.  Without  any  thing  owed ;  out  of  debt. 

In  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemv;  but 
in  passing  it  over,  he  is  superior.  Bacon. 

6.  Capable  of  being  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  ;  not  odd ;  as,  "  Even  numbers." 

Even  keel,  (J^aut.)  a  term  applied  to  the  position 
of  the  keel  of  a  ship  when  she  draws  the  same  water 
abaft  as  forward,  or  when  she  is  upright,  or  not  in- 
clined to  either  side.  Brande. —  To  make  even  lines, 
or  to  malce  even,  (Printing:)  a  teclinical  expression  used 
when  the  copy  is  separated  into  portions  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  many  compositors,  who  have  fre- 
quently to  space  out  words  very  irregularly,  so  as  to 
fill  a  line  ;  hence  the  common  instruction  from  one 
printer  to  another  who  follows  or  precedes  him  with 
copy,  to  "  make  even."     Simmonds. 

Syn.  —  See  Equal,  Level. 
E'VEN  (e'vn),  V.  It.     [i.  EVENED  ;   pp.  evening, 
evened.] 

1.  To  make  even  or  level ;  to  level. 

Even  the  balance,  and  hold  it  even.      Chillingworth. 
This  temple  Xerxes  evened  with  the  soil.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  put  out  of  debt ;  to  put  into  a  state  in 
which  nothing  is  owed;  to  equalize.  "Till  I 
am  evened  with  him."  Shak. 

t  E'VEN  (e'vn),  u.  n.     To  be  equal  to.         Carew. 

E'VEN  (e'vn),  ad.     1.  Noting  a  level  or  equality  of 

action  ;  exactly  ;  as,  "Even  so  must  he  do." 

2.  Noting  a  level  or  equality  of  time  ;  at  the 
very  time. 

But  erew  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud.  Shak. 

3.  Noting  sameness  of  condition ;  verily. 

And  even  as  I  was  then  is  Percy.  Shdk. 

4.  Noting  equality  or  superiority  when  it  is 
least  expected;  as,  "He  is  too  wary,  eueii  for 
the  most  cunning." 

5.  Noting  something  extraordinary. 

Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.  Gray. 

6.  A  word  of  strong  assertion ;  not  only  so, 
but  also  ;  likewise. 

Here  all  their  rage,  and  even  their  murmurs,  cease.    Tope. 

7.  So  much  as;  as,  "Not  even  aware  of  it." 

1 5-VENE'  (e-vSn'),  V.  it.     [L.  evenio."]     To  take 

place  ;  to  happen.  Hewyt. 

E'VEN-^E  (e'vn-er),  re.     1.  One  who  makes  even. 

2.  A  weaver's  instrument  for  spreading  out 

the  yarn  ;  a  raivel.     [Local,  Scot.]     Simmonds. 

E'VEN-HAND  (e'vn-h&nd),  n.     Parity  of  rank  or 

degree ;  sameness  of  condition. 

"Whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's  virtue  will  seek 
to  come  at  cwen-ftand  by  depressing  another's  fortune.  iJacon. 

E'VEN-HAND'F-D  (e'vn-hSnd'ed),  a.  Impartial ; 
just;  equitable.   "  Even-handed  i^istice."  Shah. 

E'VEN-HAND'^D-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  even- 
handed  ;  justice  ;  fairness.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

E'VEN-InG  (e'vn-ing),  re.     [See  BvE.] 

1.  The  close  of  the  day  ;  the  time  of  twilight 


after  sunset ;  the  beginning  of  night ;  eventide ; 
eve  :  —  a  term  applied  also  in  common  usage  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  to  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  night  before  bed-time. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad.  Milton. 

2.  The  latter  period  of  life. 

He  was  a  person  of  great  courage,  and  not  well  known  till 
his  evening.  Clarendon. 

E'VEN-ING  (e'vn-ing),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  occur- 
ring towards,  the  close  of  the  day.  "  Evening  sac- 
rifice." Ps.  cxli.  2.    "  Evening 'pxa.yev."    Shak. 

E'VEN-ING-FLOW?E,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  so  called  in  reference  to  the  time  the 
flowers  expand ;  Hesperantha.  Loudon. 

E'VEN-iNG-HtMN,  }  „,    a  hymn  or  song  to  be 
E'VEN-iNG-S6NG,    >  sung  at  evening. 

E'VEN-lNG-STAR,  n.  Vesper,  Hesper,  or  Hes- 
perus, —  the  planet  Venus  which  appears  in  the 
west  as  a  brilliant  star  soon  after  sunset  during 
a  part  of  the  year.  Milton. 

From  her  alternate  appearance  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing,  Venus  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Hesperus  ana  Phospho- 
rus, the  evening  and  morning  star.  Brande, 

E'VEN-ING-TIDE,  n.     Eventide  ;  evening. 

E'VEN-LY  (e'vn-le),  ad.     In  an  even  manner. 

E'VEN-MIND-pD,  a.  Having  the  mind  properly 
balanced  ;  having  equanimity.  Craig. 

E'VEN-NESS  (e'vn-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
even ;  equality  of  surface ;  levelness ;  smooth- 
ness ;  as,  *'  The  evenness  of  a  floor." 

2.  Uniformity  ;  regularity  ;  as,  "  Evenness  of 
motion." 

3.  Equanimity  ;  as,  "  Evenness  of  temper." 

E'VEN— SONG  (e'vn-song),  n.  1.  A  song  or  hymn 
for  the  evening  ;  evening-song. 

Thee,  chantress,  oft  the  woods  among, 

I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even~3ong.  Milton. 

2.  The  close  of  the  day ;  evening. 

He  tuned  his  notes  both  even-song  and  morn.       I>ryden. 

5-VENT',  n.  [L.  eventus\  e,  from,  and  veniOf  to 
come  ;  It.  ^  bp.  evento  ;  Fr.  eveneme}it.'] 

1.  Any  thing  that  happens,  good  or  bad  ;  an 
incident ;  an  occurrence ;  an  accident. 

One  event  happeneth  to  them  all.  JSccl.  ii.  14, 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.      Campbell. 

2.  Issue;  result;  consequence;  conclusion; 
as,  '*  His  caution  was  justified  by  the  event." 

Syn.  —  An  event  is  more  important  than  an  inci- 
dent or  an  occuTrencc,  and  it  is  applied  to  great  under- 
takings or  transactions  in  history.  An  important 
event;  a  trifling  incident i  an  ordinary  occurrence. — 
See  Accident,  Circumstance. 

tfi-VENT',  V.  n.  To  break  forth;  to  issue. 
"Whence  that  sigh  evented.'*  B.  Jonson. 

E'VEN-TEM'P?RED  (-perd),  o.  Having  an  even 
or  placid  temper ;  having  equanimity.    Jodrell. 

5-VEN'TjpR-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  evente^'O,  eventeratus; 
e,  from,  and  venter ^  the  belly ;  Fr.  ^entrer.^ 
To  open  by  ripping  the  belly,     [r.]        Browne-. 

Jp-VENT'FUL,  a.  Full  of  incidents,  changes,  or 
events.  "  This  strange,  eventful  history."  Shak, 

E' VEN-TIDE  (e'vn-tid),  n.  The  time  of  evening ; 
evening.  Coioper. 

t?-VEN'TI-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  eventilo,  eventilatus.] 

1.  To  winnow ;  to  sift  by  fanning.    Cockeram. 

2.  To  discuss ;  to  debate  ;  to  ventilate.  Johnson. 

5-VEN-TI-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  ventilating 
or  supplying  with  air  ;  ventilation.  '*  Nor  needs 
it  air  for  eventilatio7i."  Howell. 

E-VJfiN-TRA'TION,  n.  [L.  e,  out  of,  and  venter, 
the  belly.]  {Med.}  A  tumor  formed  by  relaxa- 
tion of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  con- 
taining a  great  part  of  the  abdominal  viscera : 
—  hernia  occurring  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  natural  openings  of  the  abdominal 
parietes :  —  any  extensive  wound  of  the  ab- 
dominal parietes,  with  issue  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  intestines.  Dunglison. 

]g:-VENT'U-AL  (e-vent'yu-?il),  a.  [It.  eventuate  \ 
Sp.  eventual;  Fr.  eventuel.']  Happening  as  a 
result ;  consequential ;  ultimate  ;  final. 

Creating  a  new  paper  cun-ency  founded  on  an  eventual 
sale  of  the  church  lands.  Bm-kx.. 

jp-VENT-y-AL'I-TY,  n.  (Phren.)  A  propensity 
to  take  cognizance  of  facts  or  events.      Combe. 
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?-VENT'U-AL-LY,  ad.  In  the  event ;  in  the  last 
result;  finally;  ultimately. 

?-VENT'U-ATE,  V.  n.     To  happen ;  to  issue  ;   to 
take  effect ;  to  terminate.  Ec.  Rev.    W.  Imng. 
a^'  A  word  not  unfrequently  used  in  the  U.  S.,  but 
rarely  used  by  English  writers. 

U-VENT-U-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  eventuating 
or  happening.  R.  W.  Hamilton. 

■  EV'PR,  ad.     [A.  S.  cefer.l 

1.  At  any  time.  "  More  vehemently  than 
erer."  ^  Atterbury. 

2.  At  all  times ;  always  ;  without  end. 

I  see  tilings  may  serve  long,  but  not  serve  evm:       Shot:. 

For  ever,  eternally  ;  for  the  term  of  life.  —  Ever  and 
anon,  at  frequent  times  repeated;  now  and  then. 

4K^  Ever  is  often  contracted  into  e'er  (4r).  It  is 
much  used  in  composition,  in  the  sense  of  always,  as 
eyer-green,  euer-during. 

fiV-EK-AC'TIVE,  a.  Active  at  all  times.   Ogilvie. 

fiV-ER-BUB'BLJNG,  a.    Boiling  up  perpetually. 

EV-5E-BURN;iNG,  a.  That  is  always  burning. 
**  Ever-burning  sulphur."  Milton. 

fiV-ipR-CHANp'ING,  a.  Always  changing.  Clarlie. 

£V-SR-DUR'{NG,  a.  Eternal ;  enduring  without 
end;  everlasting.  ^^  Ever-during  gates."  Milton. 

EV-5R-DY'!NG,  a.     Always  dying.  Clarke. 

EV'¥R-5X-PAND'JNG,  a.     Always  expanding. 

EV'^R-GLADE,  n.  A  low,  marshy  tract  of  coun- 
try, inundated  with  water,  and  interspersed  with 
patches  or  portions  covered  with  high  grass,  as 
in  Florida.  Jessup. 

fiV'ER-GREEN,  a.  Verdant  throughout  the  year  ; 
holding  the  leaves  over  winter,  and  until  new 
ones  appear,  or  longer  ;  always  green.  "  Lau- 
rel evergreen."  '  Milton. 

EV'pR-GREEPf,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  that  is  green 
or  verdant  throughout  the  year.  Evelyn. 

EV-eR-GROW'ING,  a.   Always  growing.    Clarke. 

EV-5R-HdN'ORED  (Sv-er-on'iird), o.  Alwaysheld 
in'honor.     "  An  ever-honored  navae."         Pope. 

Ev-JJR-lAst'JNG,  o.  Enduring  forever  ;  endless; 
eternal;  immortal;  unending.        G«».  xxi.  33. 
Syn.  —  See  Eternal. 
EV-JJR-lAsT'JNG,  «.     1.  Eternity. 

From  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.        Ps.  xc.  2. 

2.  The  Eternal  Being. 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 

His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter.  Sliak. 

3.  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff;  lasting. 

4.  A  striped  cotton  material.  Simmonds. 
6.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  having  flowers 

which  remain  fresh  long  after  they  are  gathered ; 
Gnaplialium.  Loudon. 

Everlasting  jlowers,  certain  flowers  whose  hard  tis- 
sue and  deficient  moisture  render  them  little  liable 
to  change,  and  enable  them  to  retain  their  color  for 
several  months  after  having  been  gathered.     Brande. 


£v-]jr-lAst'jng-j^y,  ad. 

end. 


Eternally  ;   without 
Shak. 


EV-PE-lAsT'JJMG-NESS,  II.  Eternity  ;  perpetui- 
ty ;  endless  duration.  Stapleton. 

£v-5R-LAST'ING-PEA,  ».  A  perennial  plant 
of  the  genus  Lathyrus ;  Lathyrus  sylveStris 
and  Lathyrus  latifolius.  Loudon. 

EV-5R-LiV'JNG,  a.  Living  always  ;  immortal ; 
eternal.    **That  ever-living  Deity."       Hooker. 

EV-JR-MEM'O-RA-BLE,  u.     Always  memorable. 

EV-?R-MORE',  ad.     Always ;  eternally.  Poe. 

EV-^R-O'PBN  (-o'pn),  a.  Never  closed;  never 
shut.     "  An  ever-open  ear."  Bp.  Taylor. 

EV-5R-PLEA§'!NG,  a.  Delighting  at  all  times  ; 
perpetually  pleasing.  Sidney. 

£v-5R-Re-CUR'R!NG,  a.  Always  recurring,  or 
coming  back.  Ogilvie. 

EV-5R-EEST'I.3)SS,  a.    Always  restless.    Clarke. 

EV-fR-Rp-VEBED',  a.    Always  revered.    Clarke. 

EV-ER-RIC '  U-L  ijM,  n.  [L.,  a  drag-net ;  everro,  to 
s^veep  out.]'  {Surg.)  An  instrument  for  remov- 
ing fragments  of  stone,  &c.,  from  the  bladder, 
after  the  operation  of  lithotomy.        Dunglison. 


+  5-VERSE',  V.  a.  [L.  everto,  eve7'sus.']  To  over- 
throw ;  to  overturn ;  to  subvert.  Glanville. 

?-VER'SipN,  n.     [L.  eversio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  everting ;  overthrow.  "  The 
eversinn  of  their  governments."        Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  {Med.)  A  turning  outwards ;  ectropium. 
"An  eversion  of  the  eyelids."  Dunglison. 

5-VEE'SiVE,  a.  [Fr.  eversif.']  Tending  to  over- 
throw ;  —  with  of. 

A  maxim  eversive,  in  my  idea,  of  all  justice  and  morality. 

Geddes. 
EV-5R-SMIL'!NG,  a.     Always  smiling. 

5- VERT',  V.  a.  [L.  merto ;  e,  from,  and  verto,  to 
turn.]  To  destroy ;  to  overthrow.  "  Nothing 
which  he  will  not  seek  to  etier*."   [e.]    Fotherby. 

EV-ER-VAL'IANT,  a.    Always  courageous. 

EV-f.R-VER'DANT,  a.    Always  green.      Carter. 

EV-¥R-WAK'ING,  a.    Always  waking.      Clarke. 

EV-^;R-WAST'ING,  a.   Always  wasting.  Ogilvie. 

iSV-f.R-WATCH'FUL  {6v'er-woch'fiil),  a.  Always 
vigilant.     "  Ever-watchful  eyes."  Pope. 

£v'E-RY,  a.  [Old  Eng.  everich;  Dan.  enhver.'] 
Each  ;  all,  taken  separately. 

The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place.       Prov.  xv.  3. 
Every  now  and  them-,  often ;  at  short  intervals. 
Syn.  —  See  All. 

EV'5-RY-b6d'Y,  n.    Every  person.  Booth. 

EV'5-RY— DAY,  a.  Common  ;  occurring  every 
day.     "  This  was  no  every-day  writer."      Pope. 

EV-5E-Y0UNG'  (ev-er-yiJng'), «.  Always  young; 
not  subject  to  old  age  or  decay.  "  Joys  ever- 
young.'  Pope. 

fiV'^-EY-WHERE  (ev'e-re-hw4r),  ad.  In  every 
place  ;  in  all  places. 

BVE§'DR6p,  v.  n.    See  Eavesdrop.      Bancroft. 

t5-VES'T!-GATE,  v.a.  [L.  evestigo,  evestigatus.'] 

To  investigate ;  to  examine  into.  Bailey. 

E'V^T,  n.  A  small  kind  of  lizard.  —  See  Ept.  Totid. 

t  5-VI'BRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  evibro,  evibratus.']  To 
shake  ;  to  brandish.  Cockeram. 

5- VICT',  V.  a.    [L.  evinco,  evictus.']     \i.  evicted  ; 

pp.  EVICTING,  evicted.] 

1.  {Law.)  To  drive  from  or  dispossess  by 
legal  process.  Davies. 

2.  fTo  prove  ;  to  evince.  B.  Jonson. 

5-VIG'TION,   n.     [L.  evictio;    It.  eviziotie 
eviccion ;  Fr.  Eviction.'] 

1.  {Law.)  Loss  or  deprivation  of  the  buyer  of 
any  thing,  in  consequence  of  its  being  proved 
to  belong  to  a  third  person.  Bacon. 

2.  t  Act  of  evicting ;  proof;  evidence.  "Ir- 
refragable proofs  and  evictions."  Bp.  Hall. 

EV'5-DENCE,  m.  [L.  evidentia;  It.  evidenza ;  Sp. 
evidencia  ;  Fr.  evidence.'] 

1.  That  which  evinces  or  proves  ;  the  ground 
or  reason  of  knowledge ;  testimony  ;  proof. 

Unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  the  same  kind  of  evidence  for 
every  thing  which  we  have  for  some  things.  TiUotson. 

2.  One  who  testifies  to  a  fact;  a  witness,  [n.] 

As  Asiatic  evidences  swore.  Dryden. 

3.  {Law.)  Any  matter  of  fact,  the  effect,  ten- 
dency, or  design  of  which,  when  presented  to 
the  mind,  is  to  produce  a  persuasion  affirma- 
tive or  disaffirmative  of  the  existence  of  some 
other  fact ;  the  means  by  which  facts  are  as- 
certained for  judicial  purposes.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Evidence  is  whatever  evinces  or  makes  evi- 
dent ;  testimony  is  that  which  is  derived  from  an  in- 
dividual or  a  witness.  Testimony  is  the  evidence  of 
one  ;  evidence  may  comprehend  the  testimony  of  many. 
Evidence  is  external  or  internal,  direct  or  circumstan- 
tial ;  proof  is  always  external,  and  is  chiefly  employed 
in  relation  to  facts  or  physical  objects. 

fiv'I-DENCE,  V.  a.  \i.  evidenced  ;  pp.  evi- 
dencing, EVIDENCED.]  To  make  manifest ;  to 
prove  ;  to  evince  ;  to  show ;  to  exemplify. 

If  they  be  principles  evident  of  themselves,  they  need 
nothing  to  evidence  them.  Tlllotson. 

EVl-DENT,  a.     [L.  evidens  ;    It.  ^  Sp.  evidente  ; 

Fr.  evident.']   Clear  to  the  mind  ;  obvious  ;  plain ; 

apparent ;  manifest ;  notorious  ;    palpable  ;  as, 

*'  It  is  evident  that  man  is  mortal." 

Syn.  —  That  which  is  seen  or  clearly  proved  is 


Sp. 


evident ;  that  which  appears  to  the  eye,  or  is  already 
seen ,  is  apparent ;  that  which  is  well  known,  noforioiw ; 
that  which  proves  itself  or  is  readily  perceived,  ob- 
vious. An  evident  truth  ;  a  notorious  fact ;  an  obvious 
tendency  ;  a  plain  case  ;  an  apparent  object  or  inten- 
tion ;  a  palpable  mistake See  Clear. 

EV-!-DEN'TIAL',  a.   Affording  evidence  or  proof; 

proving ;  indicative.  Bp.  Fleetwood. 

Equivalent  to  that  belief,  and  evidential  of  it.         Ch.  Ob. 

EV-l-DEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.    In  an  evidential  man- 
ner. South. 
EV-J-DEN'T!-A-RY,  a.    Affording  evidence.  Best. 

E'  'I-DENT-LY,  ffifZ.  In  an  evident  manner ;  ap- 
parently; certainly;  undeniably. 

EVj-D^NT-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  evident 
or  manifest.  Coleridge. 

EV'I-DENTS,  n.  pi.  {Scotch  Law.)  Writs  or  title- 
deeds  by  which  property  is  proved ;  a  term  used 
in  conveyancing.  Ogilvie. 

t  ¥-Vip-)-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  evigilatio.]  The  act 
of  awakening ;  a  waking.  Biblioth.  Biblica,  1720. 

E'VIL  (e'vl),  a.  [M.  Goth,  ubils ;  A.  S.  efel,  or 
yfel;  Dut.  eur.el,  evel;  Frs.  evel;  Ger.  iibel; 
Dan.  ilde  ;  Sw.  ilia ;  Norse  illr.'] 

1.  Having  bad  qualities ;  not  good ;  bad ;  ill. 

The  good  figs  very  good,  and  the  evil  very  evil.  Jer.  xxiv.  3. 

2.  Wicked ;  sinful ;  vicious  ;  corrupt ;  wrong. 
An  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure,  bringeth  forth  evil 

'hmgs.  Matt.  xii.  35. 

Ill  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word.  Sliak. 

3.  Unhappy ;  unfortunate  ;  calamitous. 

All  the  days  of  the  afflicted  are  evil.  Prov.  xv.  15. 

E'VIL  (e'vl),  n.  1.  Any  thing  that  causes  dis- 
pleasure, injury,  pain,  or  suffering ;  misfor- 
tune ;  calamity. 

Shall  wp  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we 
not  receive  evil'!  Job  ii.  10. 

Every  man  calleth  that  which  pleaaeth,  and  is  delightful 
tohimself.goodj  and  that  eyi7  which displeaseth  him.  JJobbes. 

2.  Mischief;  wrong;  injury;  harm. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them.  Shak. 

3.  Wickedness  ;  depravity ;  malignity ;  sin. 

Of  the  origin  of  evU  no  universal  solution  has  been  dis- 
covered; I  mean,  no  solution  wliich  reaches  all  cases  of 
complaint  Palej/. 

I  have  not  found  evU  in  thee.  1  Sam,  xxix.  6. 

By  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  moral  evil  is  its 

own  cure.  Chalmers. 

4.  Disease  ;  as,  "The  King's  evil." 

Syn.  —  Evil  comprises  whatever  is  opposite  to 
good,  whether  natural  or  moral.  Pain,  sickness,  pov- 
erty, misfortune,  &.C.,  are  natural  evils.  Sin,  wicked- 
ness, crimes,  and  vices  are  moral  evils. 

E'VIL  (e'vl),  ad.     1.  Not  well ;  ill. 

Ah,  froward  Clarence,  evil  it  beseems  thee 

To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother.  5Aoit. 

2.  Not  happily  ;  not  fortunately.  "  It  went 
evil  with  his  house."  Deut.  vii.  23. 

3.  Injuriously  ;  not  kindly. 

The  Egyptians  evU  entreated  us,  and  afflicted  us. 

i>eMt.xxvi.6. 
.8®=-  Often  used  in  composition  to  give  a  bad  mean- 
ing to  a  word. 

E'VIL-AP-PECT'?D  (e'vl-jif-fekt'ed),  a.  Not 
kindly  disposed.  "  Made  their  minds  evil- 
affected  against  the  brethren."  Acts  xiv.  2. 

E'VIL-BOD'ING,  a.     Presaging  evil.  Clarke. 

E'VIL-DO'^E  (e'vl-da'er),  n.  One  who  does  evil ; 
a  malefactor  ;  a  criminal.  1  Pet.  ii.  12. 

A  just  man  hateth  evil,  but  not  the  evil-doer.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

E'VIL--¥N-TREAT',  V.  a.  To  treat  with  injustice ; 
to  injure  ;  to  wrong ;  to  abuse.        Job  xxiv.  21. 

E'VIL— EYE  (e'vl-i),  n.     1.  An  eye  formerly  sup- 
posed to  cause  injury  by  some  magical  or  fasci- 
nating influence.  Halliwell. 
2.  A  look  expressive  of  malice,  jealousy,  or 
envy.  Roget. 

E'VIL-EYED  (e'vl-ld),  a.  Having  a  malignant 
look ;  having  a  look  expressive  of  malice,  jeal- 
ousy, or  envy.  Shak. 

E'VIL-PA'VORED  (e'vl-fS'vord),  a.  Of  ill  coun- 
tenance or  appearance.  Bacon. 

B  VIL-FA'VORED-NESS,  TC.  Deformity.  "Blem- 
ish or  any  evil-favoredness,"  Deut.  xvii.  1. 

E  VIL-LY  (e'vl-le),  ad.  Not  weU.  [r.]  Bp.  Taylor. 
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EVIL-MINDED 

E'VIL-MIND'^D  (5'vl-mlnd'ed),  a.  Having  ill  in- 
tention ;  malicious ;  malignant ;  wicked.  Dryden. 
E'VIL-NESS  (S'vl-nes),  n.  State  of  being  evil.  Hale. 

E'VIL-O'M^NED  (e'vl-o'mend),  u..  Accompanied 
by  evil  omens.  Clarke. 

E'VIL-ONE  (a'vl-wun),  n.     The  devil;  Satan. 

That  evil-one,  Satan,  for  ever  damned.  Milton, 

E'VIL-SPEAK'JNG  (e'vl-spek'ing),  n.  Slander; 
calumny  ;  abuse.  "  Hypocrisies,  and  envies, 
and  evil-speakings."  1  Pet.  ii.  1. 

E'VIL-WISH'INO  Je'vl-wish'ing),  a.  "Wishing 
evil.     "  Evil-mshiiig  minds."  Sidney. 

E'VIL-WOEK'f.R  (e'vl-wurfc'er),  n.  One  who 
does  evil.  "  Beware  of  evil-workers."  Phil.  iii.  2. 

5-VINCE',  V.  a.  [L.  evinco,  to  overcome ;  It. 
evince7-e\  Fr.  Mncer,  to  eject.]     [i.  evinced  ; 

pp.  EVINOINO,  EVINCED.] 

1.  f  To  overcome  ;   to  overthrow ;  to  subdue. 

Error  by  his  own  arms  is  best  evinced.  Milton. 

2.  To  show  clearly ;    to  make  evident ;    to 
prove  ;  to  manifest ;  to  demonstrate. 

And  therefore  was  law  given  them,  to  evince 

Their  natural  pravity.  Milton. 

J5)-Vil>fCE',  V.  n.  To  prove.  "  The  witness  evin- 
ceth,  the  judge  sentences."     [u.]         Bp.  Hall. 

?-VINOE'Mf.NT,  n.     Act  of  evincing,  [n.]  Boyle. 

|;-VIN'C!-BLB,  a.  That  may  be  evinced  or  proved; 

capable  of  proof ;  demonstrable.  Hale. 

5-VIN'CI-BLY,  ad.    In  such  a  manner  as  to  force 

conviction,  Johnson. 

^;-VIN'CJNG,  p.  a.     Proving  ;  making  evident. 

E-VIN'CIVE,  a.  That  evinces  ;  tending  to  prove ; 
demonstrative ;  indicative.  Smart. 


tEV'I-RATE,  V.  a. 
and  viVj  a  man.] 


To  ( 


eviro,  eviratus  ; 
emasculate. 


priv., 
.  Hall. 


Emasculation.      Cockeram. 


t  EV-I-RA'TION,  «. 

P-VIS'CER-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  eviseero,  evisceratiis ; 
e,  from,  and  viscera,  the  bowels  ;  It.  eviscei-are.] 

[i.  EVISCERATED  ;  pp.  EVISCEKATING,  EVISCER- 
ATED.] To  take  out  the  bowels  of;  to  embowel ; 
to  disembowel ;  to  gut.  "  They  did,  spider-like, 
eviscei^afe  themselves."  Dr.  Griffiths,  1660. 

^;-VIS-Cf,R-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  eviscerating, 
or  embowelling.  Blount.     Coleridge. 

£v'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  evitabilis  ;  It.  evitaiile ;  Sp. 

evitaSle.]    Avoidable.  Hooker. 

t  fiV'I-TATE,  V.  a.   [L.  evito,  evitatus  ;  Fr.  eviter.] 

To  avoid ;  to  shun  ;  to  escape ;  to  elude.    Shak. 

EV-{-TA'TION,  n.      [L.   emtatio.']      The    act   of 
'  avoiding  or  shunning,     [r.]        Bacon.    Paley. 

t  jp-vifTE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  eviter.']  To  avoid.   Drayton. 

t  )3V-I-TER'NAL,  a.  [L.  tevitermis.']  Eternal ; 
enduring  ;  everlasting.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  EV-I-TER'NI-TY,  n.     Eternity.  Bailey. 

t  EV'0-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  evoco,  evocatus  ;  e,  from, 
and  voco,  to  call.]  To  call  forth  ;  to  evoke ;  to 
summon.  StackJiouse. 

EV-O-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  evocatio  ;  It.  evocazione  ; 
Sp.  evocacion  ;  Fr.  Avocation.']  The  act  of  evok- 
ing, or  calling  forth,     [r.]  Broicne. 

EV'0-CA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  evokes,  or  calls 
forth,     [r.]  Byron. 

5-VOKE',  "•  "•  [L.  evoco;  It.  evocare;  Sp.  evo- 
cer ;  Fr.  evoquei:']     \i.  evoked  ;  pp.  evoking, 

EVOKED.] 

1.  To  call  forth.  "  To  evoJte  the  devil."  Warton. 

2.  To  call  to  another  place  ;   to  remove  from 
one  tribunal  to  another. 

The  cause  was  evoked  to  Rome.  Hume. 

EV-p-LAT'IO,         }  a_     [L.  evolo,  evolatus,  to  fly 

EV-p-LAT'I-CAL,  raway;  e,  from,  and  volo,  to 
fly'.]     Apt  to  'fly  away  ;  flying  about.        Blount. 

E  V-O-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  flying  away.  Bp.Hall. 

EV'0-LUTE,  n.      [L.  evolvo,  to  roll  out ;  evohitus.] 
(Mech.)  A  curve,  from  which  an- 
other curve,  called  the  involute,      \ 
is  formed  by  unwinding  a  thread,        \      / 
the  radius  of  the  latter  constant- 
ly increasing  :  —  thus  if  a  thread 
fl.xed  at  A  is  unwound  from  the 
semicircle  ABC,  the  movable  end,  m  passmg 
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successively  through  the  positions  D,  E,  F,  and 
G,  will  describe  an  involute,  of  which  A  B  C  is 
the  evolute.  Buhr.    Peirce. 

EV-0-LU'TrON,  )J.  [L.  evolutio  ;  It.  evoluzione ; 
Sp.  evolucion ;  Fr.  Evolution.'] 

1.  The  act  of  evolving,  curling,  or  unfolding. 

I  am  too  old,  too  stiff  iu  my  inveterate  partialities,  to  be 
ready  at  all  the  fashionable  evolutions  of  opinion.         Burke. 

2.  A  series  unfolded  or  unrolled. 

The  whole  evolution  of  ages  is  represented  to  God  at  once. 

More. 

3.  (Phys.)  The  unfolding  or  expansion  of  a 
germ  in  the  theory  of  generation.      Dtmglison. 

4.  (Geom.)  The  unfolding  or  opening  of  a 
curve  so  that  it  approaches  or  becomes  a  straight 
line.  Harris. 

5.  (Arith.)  The  extraction  of  the  roots  of  any 
power,  as  opposed  to  involution.  Harris. 

6.  (Mil.)  The  movement  by  which  troops 
change  their  position  either  for  attack  or  de- 
fence. Campbell. 
-  7.  {Naut.)  The  movement  or  series  of  move- 
ments of  a  vessel  or  a  fleet  in  changing  from 
one  position  to  another.                      Simmonds. 

EV-0-LU'TION-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  evolution  ; 
performing  evolutions.  Ec.  Rev. 

jg-VSLVE'  (e-vBlv'),  V.  a.  [L.  evolvo  ;  e,  from,  and 
volvo,  to  roll.]      \i.  EVOLVED  ;  pp.  evolving, 

EVOLVED.] 

1.  To  unroll ;  to  unfold  ;  to  expand  ;  to  de- 
velop; to  disclose. 

The  animal  soul  sooner  evolves  itself  to  its  full  orb  than 
the  human  soul.  Hale. 

2.  To  follow  out  and  detect  through  intrica- 
cies ;  to  unravel ;  as,  "  To  evolve  the  truth." 

5-v6LVE',  t>.  ».  To  open  itself ;  to  disclose  it- 
self.   "  Evolving  scents."  Prior. 

jp-VOLVE'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  evolving,  or  the 
state  of  being  evolved ;  evolution.       Ferguson. 

:p-VOL'VENT,  n.  (Geom.)  The  curve  or  involute 
resulting  from  the  evolution  of  a  curve.    Crabb. 

^-VOLV'^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  evolves 
or  unfolds.  Coleridge. 

t  5-VOM'IT,  V.  a.     To  eject ;  to  vomit.  Bale. 

:e-VOM-I-TA'TION,  ».  The  act  of  vomiting ;  ex- 
pectoration. Swift. 

EV-0-Mi"TION  (-mish'un),  n.  [L.  evomo,  evomi- 
tus.]    The  act  of  vomiting.  Stoift. 

t  ?-VUL'GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  evulgo,  evulgatus.]  To 
publish  ;  to  spread  abroad.  Todd. 

t  E  V-UL-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  divulging.  Bailey. 

^-VUL'SION  (e-vul'shun),  n.  [L.  evulsio ;  Fr. 
^vulsion^]    A  plucking  or  tearing  out.    Broione. 

EW'D^N-DRIPT  (yu'den-),  n.  Snow  driven  by 
the  wind.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

EW'DJJR  (yu'der),  n.  [L.  odor.]  A  disagreeable 
smell ;  the  steam  of  a  boiling  pot,  &c. :  —  a 
blaze  ;  scorching  heat.     [Scotland.]    Jamieson. 

EWE  (yu)  [yu,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.;  yd,  S. ;  yfl 
or  yo,  P.  K.],  n.  [A.  S.  eoim;  Fr.  ei.]  A  fe- 
male sheep.  "Swesandbleatinglambs."  Milton. 

EW'fR  (yu'er),  n.  [A.  S.  huer,  or  hwer.]  A  ves- 
sel or  pitcher  with  a  wide  spout,  which  accom- 
panies a  wash-hand  basin;  —  used  for  holding 
water.    "  A  silver  basin  and  ewer."  Shak. 

EW'EY  (yu're),  n.  An  office  in  the  household  of 
the  English  sovereign,  from  which  water  is 
served  in  silver  ewers  after  dinner.  Martin. 

JtX—  (eks  or  6gz).  A  Latin  preposition  or  prefix, 
the  same  as  e,  signifying  out  of,  from,  beyond. 
It  is  often  merely  intensive.  It  is  prefixed  to 
names  or  terms  of  ofiice  with  the  force  of  an 
adjective,  implying  old  of  office  ;  as,  "An  ex- 
governor  "  ;  **  An  eic-minister." 

5:^-Aqi'ER-BATB  [egz-as'er-bat,  W.  P.  Sm. ;  egz- 
?i-ser'bar,  S.  Ja.  K.  Wb.],  v.  a.  [L.  exacerbo,  ex- 
acerbatus ;  ex,  from,  used  intensively,  and  acerbo. 
to  imbitter ;  acerbus,  bitter  ;  It.  esacerbare  ;  Sp 
exacerbar ;  Fr.  exacerber.]  [i.  exacerbated 
pp.  exacerbating,  exacerbated.]  To  im- 
bitter ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  provoke  : 
to  incense  ;  to  inflame  ;  to  excite.         Johnson, 

EX-Ag-pR-BA'TrON,  n.  [It.  esacerbazione  ;  Sp, 
exacerbacion ;  Fr.  exacerbation.] 


EXAGGERATE 

1.  The  act  of  exacerbating ;  exasperation ; 
provocation. 

St.  Paul  expressed  that  sense  in  a  sharper  strain  of  indig- 
nation than  Tully  could  do  against  Antony,  when,  on  the 
same  exacerbation,  he  brake  out  into  that  stout  piece  of  elo- 
quence, '■  Quid  putem,"  &c.  Hammond. 

2,  (Med.)  Increase  in  the  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
ease; a  paroxysm.  Dunglison. 

^^-AQ-l^R-BtS'C^NCE,n.  Exacerbation.  Smart. 

t?^-A9-]pR-VA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  acervtis,  a  heap.] 
The  act  of  heaping  up.  Bailey. 

:5^-A^'l-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ex,  out  of,  and  adnusj 
a  kernel.]     To  take  out  the  kernel  of.       Craig. 

?:^-A9-I-NA'TrON,  71.  Act  of  excinating  or  tak- 
ing out  the  kernel.  Craig, 

51^-ACT'  (egz-akt'))  a.  [L.exactiis\  It.  esatto; 
Sp.  exacto  ;  Fr.  exact.'] 

1.  Not  deviating  from  rule ;  methodical ; 
scrupulously  careful ;  nice  ;  strict ;  punctual ; 
honest;  as,  "A  man  exact  in  his  dealings." 

2.  Precise;  accurate;  true;  as,  *'The  exact 
sum";  " The  e.ra(?it  time." 

Syn.— See  Accurate,  Formal,  Methodi- 
cal, Strict. 

jp^-ACT'  (egz-Skt'),  v.  a.  [L.  exigo,  exactus;  eXj 
from,  and  ago,  to  drive  ;  It.  esigere  \  Sp.  exiger; 
Fr.  exigir.]  [i.  exacted;  pp.  exacting,  ex- 
acted.] 

1.  To  require  authoritatively ;  to  extort. 

Jehoiakim  exacted  the  silver  and  the  gold  of  the  peo_ple. 
2  Kings  xxiii.  35. 

2.  To  demand  of  right ;  to  claim. 

Years  of  service  past. 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last.  Di'yclen. 

3.  To  enjoin  ;  to  enforce  ;  to  compel. 

For  the  hour  precise 
Exacts  our  parting  hence.  Milton. 

Syn. —  To  exact  implies  the  exercise  of  force  or 
autliority  ;  to  extort,  the  severe  exercise  of  unusual 
force  or  violence.  He  exacted  obedience,  extorted  con- 
fession, and  demanded  ])ayment.  —  See  ACCURATE, 
Formal,  Methodical,  Strict. 

ip^-ACT'  (egz-Ukt'),  V.  n.    To  practise  extortion. 

The  enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  hira.       Ps.  Ixxxix.  22. 

:S::?f:-ACT'.5R,  n.    See  Exactor. 
?:^- ACTION   (egz-Sk'slmn),  n.     [L.  exactio',    It. 
esazione  ;  Sp.  exaccion  ;  Fr.  exaction.] 

1.  The  act  of  exacting  or  of  demanding  au- 
thoritatively ;  extortion  ;  unjust  demand. 

Remove  violence  and  spoil;  take  away  your  exactions 
from  my  people.  Ezek.  xlv.  9. 

2.  That  which  is  exacted  ;  a  severe  tribute. 

Who  pay  an  unreasonable  exaction  at  every  ferry.    Addison. 

:5:^-AC'TI-TUDE,n.  Exactness;  nicety,  [r.]  Scott. 

J^X-ACT'LY,  ad.  In  an  exact  manner  ;  accurate- 
ly; correctly;  precisely. 

]5;X-ACT'N?SS,  ?i,  1.  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
act ;  accuracy  ;  nicety  ;  strict  carefulness. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  the  utmost  exactness. 

Woodward. 

2.  Strictness  of  manners ;  regularity  of  con- 
duct; scrupulousness. 

They  think  that  their  exactness  in  one  duty  will" atone  for 
their  neglect  of  another.  Rogers. 

5:^-ACT'0R,  n.  [L.]  One  who  exacts,  demands, 
or  extorts.  Bacon, 

E^-AC'TR?SS,  7^.     She  who  exacts.      B.  Jonson. 

t  ^:?C-AC'y-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exacuo,  exacutus  ;  acu- 
tus,  sharp.]     To  sharpen  ;  to  whet.    B.  Jonson. 

t  E:^-AC-U-A'TI0N,  n.    A  sharpening.  Cockeram. 

E^'ji-Ct/M,  n.  [L.  exacon,  centaury;  ex,  from, 
and  ago,  to  drive ;  —  from  its  supposed  virtue  in 
expelling  poison.]  {Bot.)  A  ^enus  of  plants  of 
which  one  species,  Exacum  5j^^ca^^^m,  growing  in 
South  America,  is  used  in  medicine,  Dunglison. 

.EX-^/i'Ji:-S/S(eks-6r'e-sis),  n,  [Gr.  ffa/pfuff,  atak- 
'  ing  away.]  {Surg.)  The  part  of  surgery  that  re- 
lates to  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  body.  Brande. 

5^-A^'^5R-ATE  (egz-aj'er-at),f.  a.  [h.  exagge7-o, 
exaggeratus  ;  agger,  a  heap  ;  It.  esagerare;  Sp. 
exagerar;  Fr.  exagerer.]  [i.  exaggerated  ; 
pp.  exaggerating,  exaggerated.] 

1.  fTo  heap  up;  to  pile. 

Oaks  and  firs  covered  by  the  waters  and  moorish  earth 
exaggerated  upon  them.  Hale. 

2.  To  heighten  by  representation ;  to  state 
too  high  ;  to  overstate  ;  to  amplify  or  enlarge 
beyond  the  truth;  to  overstrain. 

a  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues.  Addison. 

3.  To  depict  or  delineate  extravagantly ;   as, 


A,  E,  r,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  5,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ^l,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAll  ;   HEIR,  HER; 


EXAGGERATED 
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EXAUCTORATION 


"  To  exaggerate  particular  features  in  a  portrait 
or  a  statue." 

??-Agf'5JER-AT-?D,  p.  a.  Heightened;  over- 
stated ;  increased  too  inuch  ;  as,  "  An  exagger- 
ated account." 

¥^-A(jf-(^]5E-A'TipN  (egz-aj-er-a'shun),  n.  [L.  ex- 
angeratio  ;  It*  esagerazione ;  Sp.  exageracion ; 
Ft.  exagM^ation,'] 

1.  Act  of  exaggerating ;  a  heaping  up  ;  an  ac- 
cumulation.    "By  exaggeration  of  sand."  Hale. 

2.  Extravagant  statement ;  hyperbolical  am- 
plification ;  an  hyperbole.  "  An  exaggeration 
of  their  wickedness."  Cowley. 

^Jf-AJr'gffiR-A-TIVE,  a.  [It.  esagerativo  ;  Sp.  ex- 
agerativo  ;  S'r.  exageratif.']  ITiat  exaggerates  ; 
having  the  'power  or  the  tendency  to  exagger- 
ate,    "  J*!xaggerative  ItLngnnge."  Gedaes. 

?::j-A9'P5R-A-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  exaggerate. 
"  Exaggeratory  declamation."  Johnson. 

t  fi^-Ag'{-TATE,  11.  a.    [L.  exagito,  exagitatus.] 

1.  To  stir  up  ;  to  agitate;  to  shake.  "Warm 
air  exagitates  the  blood."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  reproach ;  to  pursue  with  invectives. 
This  their  defect  I  had  rather  lament  than  exagitate.  Hooker. 

t¥:!f-Ap-!-TA'TION,  ».    Agitation.  Bailey. 

E^-AL-BU'MI-NOUS,  a.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  albu- 
men,  the  white  of  an  egg.]  {Bot.)  Applied  to 
seeds  which  have  no  distinct  albumen.  Henslow. 

ip^-ALT'  (egz-ait'),  V.  a.  [L.  exalto ;  ex,  from, 
used  intensively,  and  aUus,  high ;  It.  essaltare ; 
Sp.  exaltar-,    Fr.  exalter.l      [i.  exalted  ;  pp. 

EXALTING,  EXALTED.] 

1.  To  raise  on  high  ;  to  upheave  ;  to  lift  up  ; 
to  heighten ;  to  erect. 

I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam, 
To  be  exaUed  with  the  threatening  clouds.  Shak. 

2.  To  elevate  to  power,  wealth,  or  dignity. 

Exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him  that  is  high. 

Ezek.  xxi.  26. 

3.  To  fill  with  exultation,  joy,  or  confidence. 

How  much  soever  the  king's  friends  were  dejected,  they 
who  thought  they  got  whatsoever  he  lost  were  mightily 
exalted.  Bi-yden. 

4.  To  praise  ;  to  extol ;  to  magnify, 

0.  magnify  the  Lord  with  me;  let  us  exalt  his  name  to- 
gether. P3.  xxxiv.  3. 

5.  (Chem.)  To  raise  to  a  higher  degree  of 
virtue  or  purity;  to  refine  by  fire. 

With  chemic  art  exalte  the  mineral  powers. 

And  draws  the  aromatic  souls  of  flowers.  Pope. 

3yn.  —  See  Lift. 

E^-JlL-TA'Dd,n.;  ^\.  M:f-Ai.-TA'i>6^.  [Sp.,  ra- 
alted.']  A  term  applied  to  the  liberal  or  radical 
political  party  in  Spain.  Brande, 

EJC-AL-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  exaltatio ;  It.  esalta- 
zione  ;  Sp.  exaltacion  ;    Fr.  exaltation.^ 

1.  The  act  of  exalting  or  raising. 

2.  State  of  being  exalted ;  elevation ;  dignity. 

I  wondered  at  my  flight,  and  change 

To  this  high  exaUatimi..  Milton. 

3.  {Chem.)  The  act  of  purifying  or  refining ; 
•    subtilization.  Quincy. 

4.  (Astrol.)  The  dignity  of  a  planet  in  which 
its  powers  are  increased. 

Astrologers  tell  us  that  the  sun  receives  his  exaltation  in 
the  sign  Aries.  Dryden. 

IgX-ALT'f/D  (egz-ait'ed),  p.  a.  Elevated  ;  raised 
nigh  ;  lofty ;  as,  "  An  exalted  station." 

pjf-ALT'^D-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  exalted 

or  raised.  Gray. 

$:j-Alt'^;R  (egz-9.1t'er),  n.  One  who  exalts.  Donne. 
$^-A'MEN  [egz-a'meu,  S.  W.  Sm. ;  egz-Sm'en,  P. 

ir.],n.  [L.]  Examination ;- a  scrutiny ;  inquiry. 

"  After  so  fair  an  examen."     [e.]  Burke. 

$X-AM'I-NA-BLE,  u,.     That  may  be  examined  or 

investigated.  Blackstone. 

1 5?-AM']-NANT,  n.     A  person  examined;    an 

examinate ;  a  witness.  Prideaiix. 

A  person  examined  ;  a  wit- 
Bacon. 
EX-AM-I-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  examinatio ;  It.  esami- 

nazioiie  ;  Sp.  exami iiacion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  examining ;  careful  observation 
or  inspection ;  as,  "To  make  an  examination  of 
merchandise,  of  lands,  or  of  a  house." 

2.  Close  inquiry  into  facts  by  interrogation, 
as  into  the  qualifications  of  students,  or  the 
knowledge  of  witnesses  in  a  trial  at  law. 


S:^-Am'i-nate,  n. 

ness.     [k,] 


3.  Scrutiny  by  study  or  experiment ;  search ; 
research ;  investigation. 

Nothing  that  is  self-evident  can  be  the  proper  subject  of 
examination.  South. 

Syn.  —  Examination  is  a  general  term,  and  is  made 
in  order  to  form  a  judgment ;  a  search  Is  made  to  find 
something  or  ascertain  a  fact ;  an  inquiry,  to  get  in- 
formation. A  research  is  a  careful  inquiry  ;  an  inves- 
tigation, a  minute  inquiry  ;  a  scrutiny,  a  strict  exami- 
nation. The  examination  of  a  witness,  of  a  person 
suspected  or  accused,  of  a  student,  or  a  candidate, 

fjpx-AM'J-NA-TOR,  n.  [L,]  An  examiner,  BrosOTse. 

^^-AM'INE  (?gz-am')n),  v.  a.     [L,  examino  ;  ega- 

men,  the  tongue  of  a  balance ;  It,  essaminare ; 

Sp,  examinar ;  Fr,  examiner^     \i.  examined  ; 

pp.  EXAMINING,  examined.] 

1.  To  inspect  or  observe  carefully  ;  as,  "  To 
examine  an  article  one  is  about  to  purchase." 

2.  To  interrogate  as  a  witness  or  as  a  student ; 
to  put  questions  to ;  to  try  by  question. 

Mine  answer  to  them  tliat  do  examine  me  is  this.    I  Cor.  ix.  3. 

3.  To  search  into  ;  to  inquire  about;  to  scru- 
tinize ;  to  investigate  ;  to  discuss. 

"When  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our 
knowledge,  I  round  it  had  a  near  connection  with  words. 

Locke. 
Syn,  —  See  Discuss,  Search, 

E:^-AM-|-NEE',  n.  One  who  is  examined,  Bristed. 

^Jf-AM'I-N^R,  n.  1.  One  who  examines  or  scru- 
tinizes;  an  investigator  ;  an  inquirer,  "Avery 
scrupulous  examiner  of  things,"  Newton. 

2,  One  who  examines  another  as  a  witness, 
"A  crafty  examiner  will  make  a  witness  speak 
what  he  truly  never  meant,"  Hale. 

3.  {Law.)  An  officer  of  the  court  of  chance- 
ry, before  whom  witnesses  are  examined,  their 
testimony  being  reduced  to  writing  that  it  may 
be  read  on  the  hearing  of  the  cause,       Burrill. 

:5:^-Am'!N-Ing,  p.  a.  That  examines  or  may  ex- 
amine ;  making  examination  ;  scrutinizing ;  as, 
"  An  examining  committee," 

t  ¥?;-AM'PLA-Ry,  a.  Serving  for  example; 
worthy  of  imitation  ;  exemplary.  Hooker. 

Jfl^-AM'PLE  (egz-4m'pl,  12),  n.  [L.  exemplum  ;  It. 
esempio  ;  Sp.  exemplo  ;  Fr.  exemple.] 

1.  That  which  is  proposed  as  a  copy ;  a  copy 
or  pattern ;  a  model  for  imitation  ;  —  applied 
chiefly  to  persons. 

Be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers.      1  Tim.  iv.  12. 

2.  A  precedent  to  be  followed  or  avoided. 


that  ye  should  do  as  I 
John  xiii.  15. 


Tor  I  have  given  you  an  examplt 
have  done  to  you. 

Lest  any  man  fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief. 

Heb.  iv.  II. 

Where  he  [the  historian]  cannot  give  patterns  to  imitate, 
he  must  give  examples  to  deter.  Junius. 

3.  A  precedent,  as  of  punishment,  for  the  ad- 
monition Df  others. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  set  fbrth  for  an  example.  JudeT. 

4.  A  particular  case  illustrating  a  general 
rule  ;  an  instance  ;  an  exemplification. 

It  is  to  pretend  that  I  have  made  examples  to  his  rules. 

I>n/den, 

Syn.  —  Example  and  pattern  are  both  used  to  denote 
that  which  ought  to  be  followed.  Example  serves  as 
a  guide  to  the  judgment,  and  it  comprehends  what  is 
to  be  either  followed  or  avoided;  pattern,  only  that 
which  is  to  be  followed  or  copied,  and  it  shows  how 
a  thing  is  to  be  done.  Copy  a  pattern  ;  follow  a  good 
example ;  set  a  good  example.  —  An  example  is  a  person 
or  thing  ;  an  instance  is  something  done.  An  example 
illustrates  a  rule  ;  an  instance  is  adduced  by  way  of 
evidence  or  proof.  In  literature,  influenced  by  examr- 
ple  ;  in  law,  guided  by  precedent See  Model. 

t  ?^-Am'PLE  (egz-iim'pl),  v.  a.     1.  To  exemplify. 

"  Exampled  in  those  late  wars."  Spenser. 

2.  To  set  an  example  to.     "  I  '11  example  you 

with  thievery."  Shak. 

t??-AM'PLE-LESS,  a.  Having  no  example  or 
pattern.  B.  Jonson. 

t  ¥?-Am'PL5R,  «.  A  pattern;  a  sampler.   Fisher. 

EX-JlJf'  (^J-.a,n.\Gj:.  h,  out,  and  ayyaov,  a  vessel.] 
{Med.)  An  enlargement  or  a  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel without  any  external  opening.  Dunglison. 

t??-AN'GUI-Ot;S,  o.  [U  exsanguis.-]  Bloodless, 
—  See  ExSANGirions.  Browne. 

¥Jf-AN'GU-LOUS,  a.  [L,  ex,  priv.,  and  angulus, 
a  corner.]     Having  no  corners.  Craig. 

+  ??-AN'I-MATEfl  V.  a.  [L.  exanimo,  exanimatus; 
ex,  priv.,  and  animus,  mind.] 

1.  To  amaze;  to  dishearten.  Huloet. 

2.  To  deprive  of  life  ;  to  kill.  Coles. 


¥:!f-AN'l-MATE,  a.     [L.  exanimm.'l 

1,  Deprived  of  life  ;   lifeless  ;    dead,     "  Car- 
casses exanimate."  Spenser. 

2.  Spiritless;  inanimate;  depressed,     "Pale 
wretch  exanimcite  by  love,"  Thomson. 

:P^-AN-}-MA'TI0N,  rt,  [L,  exanimatio.']  State  of 
being  exanimated  or  deprived  of  life  ;  loss  of 
life  or  of  spirits,  Bailey. 

EX  JjV'r-MO.  ['L.,from  the  mind.}  Sincerely  ; 
heartily ;  earnestly  ;  zealously. 


tfi:^-AN'!-MOUS,  I 
Lifeless ;  dead. 


[L,  exanimis,  or  exanimws.} 
Johnson. 


jpx-AN'THA-LOSE,  »,  [Gr,  i^avBloi,  to  effloresce,] 
Native  sulphate  of  soda  occurring  as  an  efflores- 
cence on  certain  lavas  and  elsewhere,    Brande. 

¥?;-AN'THJf,M,  n,  [Gr,  li&vOriiia;  h,  from,  and 
lii/WiD,  to  bloom,]  {Med.)  A  rasli ;  an  eruption 
on  the  skin,  Dunglison. 

EX-4J<r-THE'M4,  n. ;  pi,  Mx-AN-TneM'A-TA.  [Gr, 
liMni^a,  a  ilower,]    {Med.)  Exanthem,  Brande. 

E^-AN-THJI-MAT'JO,  a.    Eruptive.  Tooke. 

EX-AN-THEM-A-T6L'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr,  l^avOfiuara, 
eruptions,  and  Uyos,  a  'discourse.]  {Med.)  A 
treatise  on  eruptive  fevers,  Rowbotham. 

EX-AN-THEM'A-TOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  exan- 
thema ;  pustulous;  eruptive.  Dunglison. 

EX-AN-THE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  iii^Br,<"i.'\  {Med.)  A 
cutaneous  efflorescence;  an  efflorescent  erup- 
tion on  the  skin.  —  See  Enanthesis.    Brande. 

t5?-ANT'LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exantlo,  exantlattis.} 
To  draw  out ;  to  exhaust.  Boyle. 

t  EX-ANT-LA'TION,  TC,  A  drawing  out ;  exhaus- 
tion,    "  This  exantlation  of  truth,"       Browne. 


To  plough;  to 
Blount, 


t  EX'A-EATE,  V.  a.     [L,  exaro.l 
dig :  — to  write  ;  to  engrave, 

t  EX-A-RA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  exaratio.}  The  act  of 
ploughing  :  —  the  act  of  writing.  Bailey. 

EX'ARBH  (eks'ilrk),  n.  [Gr.  e^apy^^os ;  L.  exarehus ; 
It.  esarea ;  Sp,  exarco ;  Fr,  exarque^  A  vice- 
roy;  a  subordinate  ruler ;  a  term  applied  in  the 
ancient  Eastern  Church  to  a  superior  over  sever- 
al monasteries,  and  in  the  modern  Greek  Church 
to  a  deputy  of  the  patriarch,         London  Ency. 

EX'AR-BHAte  [eks'?r-kat,  Ja.  K.  Todd;  eks-itr'- 
kjt,  Wb.  Maunder},  n.  The  office  or  govern- 
ment of  an  exarch.  Bp.  Taylor. 

E?-Ar'IL-LATE,  a.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  Eng.  aril.} 
{Bot.)  Noting  plants  or  parts  of  plants  which 
have  no  aril.  Craig. 

EX-AR-TIC-U-LA'TIpN,  m,  [L,  ex,  from,  and 
artieulus,  a  joint,]  Dislocation  of  a  joint.  Bailey. 

Jf-^-As'PlgR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exaspero,  exasperatus ; 
asper,  rough  ;  It.  esasperare ;  Sp.  exasperar ; 
Fr.  exasperer.}  \i.  exaspeuated  ;  pp.  exas- 
perating, exasperated.] 

1.  To  make  angry ;  to  incense  ;  to  enrage ; 
to  provoke ;  to  excite  ;  to  irritate ;  to  vex. 

To  take  the  widow 
Exasperates,  makes  mad,  her  sister  Goneril.        Shak. 

2.  To  increase  the  malignity  of ;  to  iniiame. 

The  plaster  would  pen  the  humor,  and  so  exaspc7-ate  it. 

Bacon. 

3.  To  make  worse  ;  to  aggravate ;  to  imbitter. 

Many  have  studied  to  exasperate  the  ways  of  death.  Browne. 

t  ?X-As'P5R-ATE,  a.  Provoked;  exasperated. 
"  Why  art  thou  exasperate  f  "  Shak. 

¥:^-AS'P?R-AT-?D,  p.  a.     Made  angry  ;  irritated, 
Syn,  —  See  Angry, 

5?:-As'PJeR-AT-]ER,  n.     One  who  exasperates, 
¥?:-AS-P5R-A'TI0N,  n.     [L,  exasperatio  ;  It,  esas- 
perazione;  Sip.  exasperacion;  Fi.  exasperation.} 
_  1,  The  act  of  exasperating;    great  provoca- 
tion ;  incitement  to  anger  ;  irritation  ;  vexation, 

A  word  extorted  from  him  by  the  exasperation  of  his 
spirits.  Sovih, 

2.    {Med.)    Increase   or   aggravation  in  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease;  exacerbation. 

Judging,  as  of  patients  in  a  fever,  by  the  exasperation  of 
the  fits.  Wotton. 

tJps:-Atrc'TO-KATE,  V.  a.  [1,.  exatictoro,  exauo- 
torattts.}  To  dismiss  from  service ;  to  deprive 
of  a  benefice.  Aylijfe. 

e?:-AUC-TO-RA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  exaucto- 
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rating ;  dismission  from  service  ;  deprivation  of 

office ;  degradation  ;  removal,    [k.]    Coleridge. 

t??-AU'Gy-EATE,   V.   a.      [L.   exauffuro.]      To 

desecrate;  to  profane.  Holland. 

t  ?^-AU-Gy-RA'TION,  «.  Desecration.  Holland. 

1 53f-AU'THO-RATE,  v.  a.  To  dismiss  from  of- 
fice or  service  ;  to  exauctorate.         Bp.  Taylor. 

t  S?-AU-THO-RA'TION,  n.  Deprivation  of  office  ; 
exauctoration.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  5?-AU'TH0R-iZE,  V.  a.  [L.  M,  priv.,  and  Eng. 
authorize.}    To  deprive  of  authority.       Selden. 

?X-CAL'C^-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  excalceo,  excalceatits ; 
ex,  priv.,  and  calceus,  a  shoe.]  To  divest  or 
deprive  of  shoes,     [u.]  Chambers. 

|;X-CAL'Ce-AT-i5D,;).  a.  Deprived  of  shoes  ;  un- 
shod ;  barefooted.  Clarke. 

¥X-CAL-Ce-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  excalceating 
or  depriving  of  shoes,     [r.]  Chambers. 

t  EX-CAL-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  excalfactio.l  Apt 
of  heating  or  warming.  Blount. 

tEX-CAL-FAC'TJVE, «.     Heating;  warming. 

Cotgrave. 

tEX-CAL-FAC'TO-RY,   a.      Heating;    warming. 

"  A  special  excalfae'tory  virtue."  Holland. 


EX-CAN-DES'OpNCE,     > 
EX-CA^f-DES'CeN-CY,  i  excandesco, 


[L.  excandescentia  I 

excaTides- 

cens,  to  take  fire,  to  glow.] 

1.  State  of  growing  hot ;  a  glowing  or  white 
heat.  Bailey. 

2.  State  of  growing  angry  ;  anger.       Blount. 

EX-CAN-DES'ceNT,  a.  Very  hot;  white  with 
heat.  Ure. 

EX-CAN-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  excanto,  excantatits, 
to  charm  forth ;  ex,  priv.,  and  canto,  to  use 
charms.]     Disenchantment,     [k.]  Gayton. 

JPX-CSR'NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  caro,  car- 
nis,  flesh.]     To  clear  from  flesh.    Sir  W.  Petty. 

eX-CAR'NATE,  «.    Divested  of  flesh.  Sears. 

EX-OAR-NA'TION,  re.     [Fr.  excarnation.'] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  process  of  isolating  the  blood- 
vessels, after  injection,  from  the  parts  among 
which  they  are  inserted. 

2.  The  act  of  excarnating,  or  the  state  of 
being  excarnated,  or  divested  of  flesh. 

The  npbstles  mean  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  the  cx- 
camatirm  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  the  consequent  eraerpence 
out  of  natural  conditions  to  his  place  of  power  on  liigh.  Scars. 

^X-CAR'NI-FJ-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exearnifico,  exear- 
nificatus,  to  tear  the  flesh  to  pieces.]  To  clear 
from  flesh ;  to  excarnate.  More. 

¥X-CAR-N!-FI-CAT'JNG,  p.   u,.       Clearing  from 

flesh ;  excarnating. 
5X-CAR-N1-F!-CA'TI0N,  n.     The  act  of  clearing 

from  flesh ;  excarnation.  Johnson. 

EX  CA-THE' DRJl  [-kji-thi'drj,  K.  Sm.  Ash, 
Crabb,  Maunder; -Kith'§-di^,  Wb.  Brands].  [L., 
from  tile  chair.]  From  the  bench ;  from  high 
authority  ;  — originally  applied  to  decisions  ren- 
dered by  prelates,  chiefly  popes,  from  their  cathe- 
dra, or  chair ;  i.  e.  in  a  solemn,  judicial  manner. 
>6tg="  This  phrase,  in  English,  is  almost  always  pro- 
nounced witli  the  accent  on  tile  penult.  In  Latin,  the 
c  in  cathedra  is  either  short  or  long,  the  word  being 
pronounced  cath'e-dr^  or  c^-the'dr?. 

II  BX'OA-VATB,  or  ^X-CA'VATE  [eks-ka'vat,  S. 
W.  P.  J.  F.  .Ta.  K. ;  eks'kj-vit,  Sm.  C.  Wb.  Rees, 
Maunder;  eks'k^-vat  or  eks-ka'vat,  F.  R.],  v.  a, 
[L.  excavo,  excavafus ;  ex,  from,  used  intensive- 
ly, and  cava,  to  hollow  out ;  cavus,  hollow  ;  It. 
scavare ;  Sp.  excavar ;  Fr.  excaver.]  [J.  exca- 
vated ;    pp.    EXCAVATING,    EXCAVATED.]      To 

hollow ;  to  cut  into  hollows  or  cavities.     "  The 
excavated  soil."  Blackmore. 

II  fiX'CA-VAT-^D,  p.  a.     Made   hollow;    cut  in 

hollows. 
EX-CA-VA'TIQN,  n.      [L.  excavatio ;  It.  escava- 

ziotie  ;  Sp.  excavacion ;  Fr.  excavation^ 

1.  The  act  of  excavating.  "  By  the  excava- 
tion of  certain  tracts  of  the  earth."  Hale. 

2.  A  hollow  cavity.  "  Pope's  excavation  was 
requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  garden."  Johnson. 

EX'CA-VA-TOR,  n.  1.  One  who  excavates  or 
hollows ;  a  digger.  Todd. 
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2.  A  machine  for  excavating  or  removing 
earth. 

t5X-CAVE',  V.  a.  [L.  excavo  ;  cavus,  hollow.]  To 
hollow ;  to  excavate.  Cockeram. 

t  PX-CE'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  excceco,  exccecatus  ;  em- 
eus, blind.]    To  make  blind.  Cockeram. 

tEX-C5-CA'TI0N,m.  Blindness.  Bp.  Richardson. 

jpX-CE'DENT,  re.  Excess ;  superfluity,  [r.]  Craig. 

¥X-CEED',  V.  a.  [L.  excedo ;  ex,  from,  and  cedo, 
to  go  ;  It.  eccedere  ;  Sp.  exceder ;  Fr.  exceder.] 

[i.  EXCEEDED  ;  pp.  EXCEEDING,  EXCEEDED.] 

1.  To  go  or  pass  beyond ;  to  outgo ;  to  tran- 
scend. "It  exceeds  the  power  of  human  under- 
standing." Law. 

2.  To  excel ;  to  surpass  ;  to  outdo. 

King  Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches 
and  for  wisdom.  I  ICin(;R  x.  '23. 

Syn.  —  Exceed  conveys  no  idea  of  nnoral  desert, 
and  is  commonly  applied  to  things ;  excft  is  always, 
and  surpass  is  commonly,  used  in  a  good  sense.  Per- 
sons and  things  surpass ;  persons  excel.  One  person 
excels  or  surpasses  another  j  one  thing  exceeds  or  sur- 
passes another.  Transcend  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  state  of  things  ;  outdo,  to  the  exertions  of  persons. 
One  is  said  to  excel  only  in  that  which  is  good  ;  one 
outdoes  in  that  which  is  either  good  or  bad. 

5X-CEED',  V.  re.     1.  To  go  too  far  ;  to  surpass  the 
bounds  ;  to  transgress  the  limits. 
Forty  stripes  ye  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed.    Devi.  xxv.  3. 
2.  To  be  in  the  greater  proportion. 
Justice  must  punish  the  rebellious  deed, 
Yet  punish  so  as  pity  shall  exceed.  Uniden. 

t  fX-CEED'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  exceed  or  sur- 
pass. Sherwood. 
BX-CEED'5R,  re.    One  who  exceeds^     Mountagu. 

5X-CEED'!NG,  n.  That  which  passes  the  usual 
limits  ;  deviation  from  rule.  Addison. 

There  has  been  a  great  exceeding  [in  granting  brevctsj  of 
late  years  in  the  second  division.  Addison. 

PX-CEED'ING,  p.  a.  Great  in  quantity,  extent,  or 
duration  ;  very  large.  "  An  exceeding  space  of 
time  before  the  flood."  lialeigh. 

EX-CEED'JNG,  ad.  Eminently ;  very  ;  exceeding- 
ly.    "  Exceeding  short."  Addison. 

(IX-CEED'JNG-LY,  ad.  To  a  great  degree  ;  very 
much ;  greatly. 

t  5X-CEED'ING-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  exceed- 
ing ;  greatness  in  quantity  or  extent.   Shenoood. 

5X-CEL',  V.  a.  [L.  excello  ;  It.  eccellere  ;  Fr.  ex- 
celler.]  [i.  excelled  ;  pp.  excelling,  ex- 
celled.] 

1.  To  outdo  in  good  qualities  ;  to  surpass. 

Then  I  saw  that  wisdom  excelleth  folly  as  far  as  light  ex- 
celleth  darkness.  Eccles.  ii.  13. 


2.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  exceed  ;  to  transcend. 

Milton. 


She  opened; 
But  to  shut  excelled  her  power. 


Syn.  —  See  Exceed. 

^X-CEL',  V.  re.     To  have  good  qualities  in  a  great 
degree  ;  to  be  eminent  or  superior. 

Let  those  teach  others  who  themselves  excel:        Pope. 

EX'CipL-LENCE,  re.     [L.  excellentia  ;  It.  excellen- 
za  ;  Sp.  excelencia  ;  Fr.  excellence.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  excelling ;  superiority  in  dig- 
nity or  in  the  scale  of  existence ;  preeminence. 

Of  things  above  this  world,  and  of  their  being 
Who  dwell  in  heaven,  whose  excellence  he  saw 
Transcend  his  own  so  far.  Milton. 

2.  The  state  Of  excelling  in  any  thing. 

Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man  but  as  the  reward  of 
labor.  ^ir  J.  Reynolds. 

3.  That  in  which  one  excels  ;  good  quality. 
The  c-iticisms  have  been  rather  to  discover  beauties  and 

excellences  than  faults  and  imperfections.  Addison. 

4.  Goodness ;  purity  ;  virtue. 

She  loves  him  with  that  excellence 

That  angels  love  good  men  with.  Shdk. 

5.  t  A  title  of  honor  ;  excellency. 

They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence.  Sltak: 

Syn.  — Excellence  is  an  absolute  term  ;  superiority, 
a  relative  one.  .EzceZ/c7icc  of  character  ;  superiority  a{ 
condition  or  rank.  Excellence  of  disposition  ;  dignity 
of  behavior;  purity  of  intention  ;  goodness  of  heart ; 
great  moral  worth.  —  Excellence  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  ;  excellency  is  now  commonly  applied  as  a  title 
to  a  person  linlding  some  high  office,  as  a  governor  or 
a  foreign  ambassador.  —  See  Virtue. 

EX'C^L-LPN-CY,  re.     1.  Excellence.  "  An  excel- 
lency in  mtisic."  Locke. 
2.  A  title  of  honor,  as  of  governors  and  am- 
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bassadors ;   as,   "  The  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts is  styled  '  His  Excellency.' " 
Syn. — See  Excellence. 

EX'CpL-LfNT,  a.      [h.  excellent  ;  It.  eccellente ; 
Sp.  exccle-nte ;  Fr.  excellent^ 

1.  Having  great  virtue,  worth,  or  dignity ; 
good ;  virtuous  ;  worthy ;  useful.  Cowper. 

2.  Eminent  in  any  good  quality ;  superior. 
He  is  excellent  in  power  and  in  judgment.    Job  xxxvii.  23. 

3.  t  Surpassing ;  extreme.  "  That  excellent 
grand  tyrant."  SAis/c.  "  Excellent -pam."  Taylor. 

fiX'CpL-LENT-LY,  ad.  1.  With  excellence  ;  with 
eminence  in  any  good  quality ;  very  well. 

2.  In  a  high  degree  ;  surpassingly ;  extreme- 
ly.    "  One  giant  vice  so  excellently  ill."     Pope. 

5X-c£l'LING,  p.  a.  Surpassing  in  excellence ; 
transcending.  Skak. 

EX-CEL'SI-dR,a.    [L.]   Morelofty.   Longfellow. 
JPX-CEN'TRAL,  a.  (Bot.)  Out  of  the  centre.  Craig. 
SX-CEN'TRIC,  a.    See  Eccentric. 
EX-C(;N-TRi9'!-TY,  re.    See  Eccentricity. 

5X-CEPT',  V.  a.  [L.  excipio,  exceptus  ;  ex,  from, 
and  capio,  to  take ;  It.  eccettziare ;  Sp.  ecceptuar ; 
Fr.  excepter.]  [i.  excepted  ;  pp.  excepting, 
excepted.]  To  leave  out  specifically  ;  to  ex- 
clude ;  to  reject.  "  The  excepted  tree."  Milton. 
PX-CEFT',  ».  re.  To  make  objection  ;  to  object ; 
—  usually  followed  by  to,  rarely  by  against. 
"Which  our  author  could  not  except  against.  Locke. 

5X-CEPT',  prep.  Exclusively  of;  without  in- 
cluding ;  excepting. 

I  could  see  nothing  except  the  sky.  Swift. 

t  PX-CEPT',  conj.     If  it  be  not  that ;  unless. 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that 
build  it.  p8.  cxxvii.  I. 

5X-CEPT'ANT,  u,.  Implying  exception.  Ld.  Eldon. 

PX-CEPT'ING,  ;>rep.  With  exception  of ;  exclud- 
ing ;  except. 

Excepting  none  but  good  Duke  Humphrey.        Shak. 

JPX-CEP'TION,  «.  [L.  exceptio  ;  It.  eccepsione  ;  Sp. 
excepcion ;  Fr.  exception.] 

X.  The  act  of  excepting,  or  the  state  of  being 
excepted ;  exclusion. 

They  judged  I*.  Scipio  the  very  best  man,  without  excep- 
tion, in  tilt;  whole  city.  Holland. 

2.  That  which  is  excepted ;  as,  "  There  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules." 

Such  r.are  exceptions,  shining  in  the  dark, 

Prove,  rather  tlian  impeacli,  the  just  remark.  Coutper. 

3.  Objection  ;  cavU  ;  —  with  to,  or  agaijist. 

I  will  answer  what  exceptions  they  can  have  against  our 
account.  BentUy. 

4.  Offence;  —  with  to:  —  rarely  with  at  or 
against ;  as,  "  To  take  exception  to  something 
said." 

5.  {Law.)  In  the  Roman  law,  a  stop  or  stay 
to  an  action,  answering  to  the  defence  or  pUa 
of  the  common  law  ;  —  in  modern  civil  law, 
any  objection  of  a  defendant,  by  which  he 
alleges  a  new  fact  in  order  to  defend  himself 
against  the  action  ;  —  in  early  common  law, 
the  defendant's  answer  to  the  plaintiffs  decla- 
ration ; —  in  practice,  an  objection  in  writing 
taken  in  the  course  of  an  action,  as  to  hail  or 
security  put  in  by  one  of  the  parties,  to  an  opin- 
ion of  the  judge  expressed  on  the  trial  of  a 
cause,  or  to  a  pleading  or  master's  report  in 
chancery;  —  in  conveyancing,  a  clause  in  a 
deed  by  which  the  grantor,  lessor,  &c.,  excepts 
something  out  of  that  which  he  has  before 
granted.  Burrill: 

Bill  of  exceptions,  a  record  or  written  statement  of 
the  exceptions  taken  on  the  trial  of  a  cause. 

5X-CEP|TI0N-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  exception; 
objectionable. 

This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  exceptionable  in 
the  whole  poem.  Addison, 


The  quality  of 
Ash. 


SX-CEP'TION-A-IiLE-NESS,  re. 
being  exceptionable. 

5X-CiSP'TI0N-AL,  a.     Relating  to,  or  implying, 
exceptions ;  exceptive.  Qu.  Rev. 

t¥X-CEP'TION-5R,  n.     One  who  makes  excep- 
tions or  objections.  Milton. 

?X-CEP'TIOys  (ek-sep'shus),   a.     Peevish;  fro- 

ward;  full  of  objections  ;  captious,    [r.]    South. 

They  are  so  supercilious,  troublesome,  fierce,  and  excep- 

tioiut.  South. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  B,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  D,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  PAR,  FAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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eX-CEP'_TIOUS-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
exceptious  ;  peevishness.  "  A  froward,  mali- 
cious exceptiousnessJ"     [n.]  Barrow. 

?X-C£P'TIVE,-  a.  That  excepts;  including  an 
exception.    "Exceptive  propositions."      Watts. 

t  ^X-CEPT'L^SS,  a.  Making  no  exception.  ^'  Ex- 

ceptless  rashness."  Shak. 

^X-C^PT'OR,  n.    [L.]   One  who  excepts.  Burnet. 

JpX-CER-5-BRA'TION,  n.  [E.  excerebratus,  de- 
prived of  brains ;  ex,  priv.,  and  cerebrum,  the 
brain.]     Act  of  beating  out  the  brains.      Craig. 

?X-CER'5-BR0SE,  a.  [L.  ex,  from,  used  inten- 
sively, and  cerebrosus,  crazy.]  Having  no  brains, 
or  deficient  in  brains.  Craig. 

?X-CERN',  V.  a.  [L.  excemo  ;  ex,  from,  and  cerno, 
to  separate.]  u.  excehned  ;  pp.  excerning, 
ExCEitNED.]  To  strain  out  through  the  pores; 
to  separate^by  excretion  :  —  to  strain. 

That  which  is  dead,  or  corrupted,  or  excei-ned.       Bacon. 

All  unguent  or  pap  prepared  with  an  open  vessel  to  ei- 

cem  it  into.  Ray. 

t  ?X-CERP',  V.  a.  [L.  excerpo,  excerptus."]  To  pick 
out ;  to  select,  "  In  your  reading  excerp  such 
things  as  you  like."  '  Hales. 

?X-CERPT',  or  EX'CERPT  (lU)  [ek-serpt',  Sm. 

R.  Wb. ;  ek'serpt,  K.  Toda\,  n. ;  pi.  excerpts. 

An  extract;  a  passage  selected  from  an  author. 

Todd. 
:g;X-CERPT',  V.  a.  To  select ;  to  extract.  **  Whence 

the  papers  I  sent  were  excerpted."  Boyle. 

His  own  words  I  have  excerjjted.  Barnard. 

EX-CERP  'T4,n.pl.  [L.]  Things  picked  or  culled 
out ;  selections  ;  extracts  ;  excerpts,    Hamilton. 

t  ^X-CERP'TION,  n.     [L.  excerptio.l 

1.  The  act  of  gleaning  or  selecting.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  selected  ;  extract. 

Times  have  iconsumed  his  works,  eaving  some  few  ex- 
cerptions. Ealeigh. 

?X-CERP'TIVE,  It.  Eclectic  ;  choosing.  Mackenzie. 

^X-CERP'TpR,  n.  One  who  excerps  or  selects  ; 
a  picker  or  culler,    [u.]  Barnard. 

jpX-OESS',  n.  \Jj.  excessus  ;  lt.eccesso\  Sp,  ^xce- 
so  ;  Fr.  exch.  — See  Exceed.] 

1.  The  state  of  exceeding ;  that  which  ex- 
ceeds any  measure  ;  more  than  enough  ;  super- 
fluity ;  redundancy ;  redundance. 

Desire  of  power  in  excess  cansed  the  angels  to  fall;  the 
desire  of  knowledge  in  excess:  caused  man  to  fall;- but  in 
charity  there  is  no  excess.  Bacon. 

2.  The  difference  between  unequal  things  ;  as, 
"The  excess  of  one  quantity  over  another." 

3.  Transgression  of  due  limits ;  intemperance ; 
extravagance. 

The  excesses  of  our  youth  are  draughts  upon  our  old  age, 
payable  with  interest.  Colton. 

Syn.  —  Excess  in  eating  and  drinking;  intemperance 
in  drinking;  extravagance  in  conductor  in  the  mode  of 
living;  superjiuity  ol "^xowislons^  wealth,  &c. ;  redun- 
dancy of  words,  expressions,  &c. 

^X-CES'SIVE,  a.  [It.  eccessivo  ;  Sp.  excesivo  ;  Fr. 
excessif!]  That  exceeds  ;  implying  excess ;  be- 
yond due  bounds ;  immoderate  ;  intemperate  ; 
extrem.e  ;  vehement ;  exceeding.  "  Excessive 
rigor."  Knox.     "  Excessive  fsLvor."  Hai/ward. 

Syn.  —  Excessive  is  applied  to  excess  in  general ; 
immoderate  and  intemperate,  to  excess  in  moral  agents. 

-  Excessive  damages,  indulgence;  immoderate-  grief; 
intemperate  language,  habits  ;  extreme  measures  ;  ve- 
hement  passion.  Immoderate  desires  often  lead  to  ex- 
cessive indulgence. 

;^X-CES'S|VE-LY,  ad.  In  an  excessive  manner 
or  degree  ;  immoderately ;  exceedingly. 

5X-CJES'SlVE-NESS,?i.  The  state  of  being  exces- 
sive, or  in  excess.  Sherwood, 

EX-CHAN'0^L-LOR,n.  One  who  lias  been  chan- 
cellor, but  who  is  no  longer  chancellor.    Clarke. 

:pX-CHAN9-E',  V.  a.  [Fr.  echanffer.']  [i.  ex- 
changed ;  pp.   EXCHANGING,  EXCHANGED.] 

1.  To  give  or  quit,  as  one  thing  for  another  ; 
to  barter ;  to  commute  ;  to  change. 

Exchange  his  sheep  for  shells,  or  wool  for  a  sparkling 
pebble.  Locke. 

2.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally  ;  to  inter- 
change. 

ExcJiange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet.        Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  CHA^GE. 
^X-CHAN^E',  V.  n.  To  pass  in  exchange.  "A  guin- 
ea should  exchangeiov2\  shillings."    A.  Smith. 


JgX-CHAN^E',  n.  [Fr.  4change.'\  1.  The  act  of 
exchanging ;  interchange  ;  reciprocity  ;  barter  ; 
traffic. 

The  whole  course  of  nature  is  a  great  exchange^  in  which 
one  good  turn  is,  and  ought  to  be,  tlie  stated  price  of  another. 

South. 

2.  The  thing  given  or  received  in  return  for 
some  other  thing. 

The  respect  and  love  paid  you  by  all  was  a  wise  exchange 
for  the  honors  of  the  court.  Dryden. 

3.  A  place  where  merchants  meet  for  the 
transaction  of  business;  —  sometimes  contract- 
ed into  '  Change. 

4.  {Com,.)  The  method  of  adjusting  accounts 
or  paying  debts,  when  tbe  debtor  and  creditor 
are  distant  from  each  other,  by  means  of  an  or- 
der or  draft,  called  a  bill  of  exchange,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  transmission  of  either  money  or  goods. 

,6®=  A,  of  Boston,  for  example,  wishing  to  pay  a 
debt  to  B,  of  London,  pays  an  equivalent  amount  to 
C,  of  Boston,  who  has  a  debtor,  D,  in  London ;  and 
A  receives  from  C  an  order,  addressed  to  D,  requesting 
him  to  pay  tlie  amount  to  JB.  Tills  is  sent  in  a  letter 
to  B,  who  presents  it  to  D  for  acceptance  or  payment. 
Thus  the  debtor  in  one  place  is  substituted  for  the 
debtor  in  another,  and  two  accounts  may  be  adjusted 
at  the  same  time  by  tlie  simple  transmission  of  a  letter. 

Par  of  exchange,  the  equivalency  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  currency  of  one  country  in  the  currency  of  an- 
other, the  currencies  of  both  being  of  the  precise 
weight  and  purity  fixed  by  their  respective  mints. 
Thus,  according  to  the  mint  regulations  of  England 
and  France,  £1  sterling  is  equal  to  25  francs,  90  cen- 
times, which  is  consequently  said  to  be  the  par  between 
London  and  Paris.  Exchange  is  made  to  diverge  from 
par,  either  by  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  either 
country  below  the  mint  standard,  or  by  the  difference 
in  the  amounts  of  indebtedness  betwee^i  one  country 
and  another,  called  the  balance  of  trade,  which  affects 
the  relative  demand  for  bills  of  exchange  as  compared 
with  their  supply.  —  Arbitration  of  exc/utnge,  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  exciianges  of  different  places  to  discover 
how  they  affect  the  pecuniary  result  of  mercantile 
transactions.  P.  Cyc. 

5.  {Ai'ith.)  A  method  of  finding  the  value  of 
one  commodity  or  denomination  of  money  in 
the  terms  of  another.  Davies. 

6.  {Law.)  In  conveyancing,  a  mutual  grant 
of  equal  interests  in  lands,  the  one  in  exchange 
or  consideration  for  the  other.  The  estates  must 
be  equal  in  quantity  of  interest,  as  fee  simple 
for  fee  simple,  a  lease  for  twenty  years  for  a 
lease  of  twenty  years,  but  the  quantity  of  value 
is  immaterial.  Burrill. 

5X-CHAN^E-A-BiL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  exchangeable.  Washington* 

j^X-CHAN^E'A-BLE,  a.   That  maybe  exchanged. 

By  setting  up  labor  as  a  standard  of  exchangeable  value. 

Brit.  Ci'it. 

^X-CHANgtE'-BRO'KJgR,  n.  One  whose  business 
it  is  to  negotiate  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  for 
which  he  receives  a  commission.        Simmonds. 

^X-CUAN<^' ^R,  n.  A  dealer  in  money ;  a  money- 
broker.  "  Thou  oughtest  to  have  put  my  money 
to  the  exchangers."  Matt.  xxv.  27. 

^X-CHEAT',  n.    See  Escheat. 

JpX'-CHEAT'OR,  n.     See  Escheator. 

eX-CHEa'U?R  (eks-chgk'er),  n.  [Low  L.  scacca- 
rium,  from  It.  scacco,  a  chess-board,  or  Ger. 
schatz,  a  treasure  ;  Norm.  Fr.  eschiquier.'] 
{Law.)  An  English  court  of  record  consisting 
of  two  divisions,  one  of  which  exercises  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  relating  to  the  customs  and 
excise,  and  over  revenue  matters  generally ;  the 
other  is  a  court  of  common-law,  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Burrill. 

,8®=-"  It  is  said  to  be  called  the  exchequer  from  the 
checked  cloth,  resembling  a  chess-board,  which  covers 
(or  once  covered)  the  table  there,  and  on  which,  when 
the  king's  accounts  were  made  up,  the  sums  were 
marked  and  scored  with  counters."    Burrill. 

^X-CHEa'UjpR  (eks-chek'er),  v.  a.  To  institute  a 
process  against  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  Pegge. 

JSX-CHEa'U^R-BILL,  n.  A  bill  of  credit  issued 
from  the  exchequer,  by  the  authority  of  the 
British  Parliament.  Brande. 

j^^ Exchequer  bills  are  issued  for  various  sums  va- 
rying in  amount  from  £100  to  £1000.  The  advances 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  government  are  made 
upon  them.  Not  being  liable  to  fluctuation,  and  being 
redeemable  at  par,  at  short  fixed  periods,  they  are 
much  in  request  by  bankers  and  capitalists,  and  com- 
monly command  a  premium.     Brande, 


^X-CIDE',  V.  a.     [L.  excido.}     To  cut  off,     [r.] 

iV.  Brit.  Rev. 
5X-CiP'I-ENT,  ■«.     An  exceptor,     [r.]      Everett, 

:5X-CIS'A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  the  (Juty  of  excise  ; 
taxable.  "  Excisable  goods."  Act  of  Pari.  Jacob. 

5X-CI§E'  (ek-siz'),  n.  [L.  excido,  excisus,  to  cut 
off;  S'g.excisa;'Fr.  excise.']  An  English  inland 
tax  levied  upon  various  commodities  of  home 
consumption  which  are  produced  within  the 
kingdom.  P.  Cyc. 

Syn.  —  See  Tax. 

Jpx-CI^E',  V.  a.     1.  To  levy,  as  an  excise  upon  a 

person  or  thing.  Pope. 

2.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  overcharge.  Brocmtt. 

]pX-.CI§E'MAN,  n. ;  pi,  ex-cI^e'men.  An  officer 
who  inspects  and  rates  excisable  commodities. 
[England.]  Chambers. 

:5;X-Ci"§I0N  (eks-slzh'un,  93),  n.  [L.excisio;  ex, 
from,  and  cmdo,  to  cut ;  Fr.  excision.']  A  cutting 
off ;  extirpation  ;  destruction ;  ruin.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Nations  that  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  iniquities,  and 
are  ripe  for  excision.  Atierbury. 

jpX-Cl-TA-BIL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  eccitabilita  ;  Sp.  ex- 
citabili'dad ;   Fr.  excitabilite.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  excitable  ;  the  faculty 
by  which  living  beings  take  cognizance  of  exter- 
nal stimuli ;  capability  of  being  excited;  prone- 
ness  to  excitement.  Todd. 

2.  {Med.)  The  faculty,  possessed  by  living 
beings,  of  being  sensible  to  the  action  of  exci- 
tants ;  irritability.  Dunglison. 

^X-CI'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  exdtabilis  ;  It.  eccitabile ; 
Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  excitable^  That  may  be  excited  ;  easi- 
ly stirred  up,  or  stimulated. 

Hie  affections  were  most  quick  and  excitable  by  their  due 
objects.  Bai'row. 

j]  5X-Ci'TANT,  or  EX'CI-TANT  [ek-sl'tfint,  K. 
Wb. ;  ek'se-tant,  Sm.],  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine 
which  has  the  power  of  exciting  the  organic 
action  of  any  part ;  a  stimulant.         Dunglison. 

II  :eX-crTANT,  a.  [It.  eccitante ;  Fr.  excitant.'] 
Tending  to  excite  ;  exciting.  Clarke. 

t  :5X-CI'TATE,  V.  ».  To  stir  up ;  to  rouse.  Bacon. 

EX-C|-TA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  excitatio ;  It.  eccitazione  ; 
Sp.  excitacion  ;  Fr.  excitation.']  The  act  of  ex- 
citing or  rousing.  Bacon.     Bp.  Hall. 

:5X-Ci'TA-TiVE,  a.  [Sp.  excitatlvo  ;  Fr.  excitatif.] 
That  excites ;  having  power  to  excite  ;  excita- 
tory.    "  Excitative  of  devotion."  Barrow. 

EX-CI-tA' TOR,  n.  [L.]  {Elec.)  An  instrument 
employed  to  discharge  a  Leyden  jar,  or  other 
electrical  apparatus,  without  exposing  the  oper- 
ator to  the  consequences  of  the  shock.      Craig. 

jpX-CI'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  excite;  stirring 
up ;  excitative.  STuart. 

5X-CITE',  V.  a.  [L.  excito  ;  ex,  from,  and  dto, 
to  call ;  It.  eccitare  ;  Sp.  ezcitar  ;  Fr.  exciter.]  \i. 
excited  ;^p.  exciting,  excited.] 

1.  To  rouse  ;  to  animate  ;  to  stir  up  ;  to  stim- 
ulate ;  to  incite  ;  to  encourage. 

That  kind  of  poesy  which  excites  to  virtue  the  greatest 
men.  JJryden. 

2.  To  put  in  motion  ;  to  awaken  ;  to  raise  ; 
as,  "To  ea;c2;fe  rebellion."  Johnson. 

Syn. —  To  excite  is  applied  to  raising  or  stirring 
up  tlie  feelings,  which  were  dormant ;  to  incite,  to 
urge  the  excited  feelings  into  action.  First  the  excUe- 
ment ;  then  the  incitement.  Excited  by  novelty  ;  incited 
by  argument ;  roused  by  a  sense  of  danger  ;  animated 
by  a  prospect  of  good;  yroro/cerf  to  laughter  by  that 
which  is  ludicrous,  or  to  anger  by  gross  offence.  Ex- 
cite a.s\r\\\e,  joy,  or  sorrow;  provoke  laughter  or  anger. 
—  See  Awaken. 

5;X-CIT':pD,  p.  a.  Animated;  moved;  roused; 
stirred  up;  as,  ^^  Excited  passions." 

f.X-CITE'MJ^NT,  n.  [It.  eccitamento  ;  Fr.  excite- 
ment.] 

1.  Act  of  exciting:  —  the  state  of  being  ex- 
cited; as,  "To  be  under  great  excitement.^'' 

2.  That  which  excites  ;  motive,  "  Excitements 
to  the  field."  Shak. 

3.  Sensation  ;  agitation ;  commotion  ;  as, 
"  The  news  caused  great  excitement." 

4.  {Med.)  Act  of  stimulating,  or  state  of  being 
stimulated,  to  increased  action,  Dunglison. 

Syn.  — See  Agitation,  Excite,  Movewient. 
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EXCITER 

pX-ClT'fR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  excites; 
the  agent  or  cause  by  which  any  person  or  thing 
is  excited.  "  Hope  is  the  grand  exciter  of  indus- 
try." _  Decay  of  Piety. 

^X-CIT'lNG,  n.  Excitation  ;  excitement.  Herbert. 

:eX-ClT'!NG,  p.  a.  Tending  to  excite  or  stir  up  ; 
animating ;  as,  "  Exciting  scenes." 


¥X-CiT'!NG-LY, 


So  as  to  excite. 


!pX-CI'TJVE,  u,.     Causing  excitement ;  exciting. 

[a-]  Batiifield. 

?X-Ci'T!VE,  M.   That  which  excites,  [u.]  Clarke. 

5X-Cl-TO-MO'TO-RY,  «.  (Phys.)  Noting  those 
acts  or  actions  which  cause  motion  in  animal 
bodies  independent  of  volition,  such  as  sneez- 
ing, coughing,  yawning,  &c.  Brande. 

5X-CI.AIM',  o.  n.  [L.  exclamo  ;  ex,  from,  used 
intensively,  and  clamo,  to  cry  out ;  It.  escla- 
mare ;  Sp.  exclamar ;  Fr.  exclamer.']  [j.  ex- 
claimed ;  pp.  EXCLAIMING,   EXCLAIMED.] 

1.  To  cry  out  with  vehemence  ;  to  make  an 
outcry  ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  call  aloud ;  to  shout. 
"  What  makes  you  thus  exclaim  f  "  Shak. 

2.  To  utter  animadversion  or  censure  in  a 
boisterous  manner. 

The  most  insupportable  of  tyrants  exclaim  against  ttie 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  IJEstrange. 

t  EX-CLAim',  )8.     Clamor;  oiitcry.  Shak. 

eX-CLAIM'5R,  n.    One  who  exclaims.  Atterbury. 

EX-CLA-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  exclamatio  ;  It.  escla- 
maziune  ;  Sp.  exclaniacion  ;  Fr.  exclamation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  exclaiming  ;  vehement  outcry  ; 
vociferation  ;  clamor. 


Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations, 

2.  Noisy  utterance  of  censure. 


Shak. 


The  ears  of  the  people  are  continually  beaten  with  excla- 
mations against  abuses  iu  the  church.  Hooker. 

3.  {Rhet.)  A  sentence  of  passionate  import, 
or  passionately  uttered  ;  ecphonesis.       Sidney. 

4.  ( Gram.)  The  mark  [ !  ]  expressing  emo- 
tion, surprise,  or  wonder. 

^X-CLAM'A-TIVE,  a.  [It.  esclamativo  ;  Sp.  ex- 
clamativo  ;  Fr.  exclamatif.l  Exclamatory  ;  ex- 
claiming. Ask. 

]?X-CLAM'A-TIVE-LY,  ad.  "With  exclamation; 
exclamatorily.  Smart. 

^X-CLAM'A-TQ-EJ-LY,  ad.     With  exclamation. 

¥X-CL.\M'A-TO-RY,  a.  [Sp.  exclamatorio.']  Ex- 
pressing or  containing  exclamation.  '^ Excla7n- 
atory  words."  South. 

5X-CHjDE',  v.  a.  [L.  excludo  ;  ex,  from,  and 
claitdo,  to  shut ;  It.  esclvdere  ;  Sp.  cxcluir  ;  Fr. 
exclure.']  \i.  excluded  ;  pp.  excluding,  ex- 
cluded.] 

1.  To  shut  out ;  to  hinder  from  entrance. 

Bodies  do  each  singly  possess  its  proper  portion,  and 
thereby  &tclude  all  other  bodies  from  that  space.  Locke. 

2.  To  debar  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  preclude. 

This  is  Dutch  partnership,  to  share  in  all  our  beneficial 
bargains,  and  eo:cludc  us  wholly  from  theirs.  Swift. 

3.  To  expel ;  to  eject,  as  from  the  womb  or 
an  egg.  Browne. 

5X-CIiU'§I0N  (eks-klii'zliun,  93),  n.  [L.  exelusio; 
It.  exclusione  ;  Sp.  Sj  Fr.  exclusion.] 

1.  The  act  of  excluding ;  rejection.  "  The 
exclusion  of  the  air  doth  good."  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excluded ;  prohibition  ; 
preclusion.  "  He  preferred  limitations  to  an 
exclusion.**  Biirnet. 

3.  f  Exception.  "With  ^.n  exclusion  t'h&t 'he 
should  not  marry  her  himself."  Bacon. 

4.  Ejection  or  emission,  as  of  young  from 
the  egg  or  the  womb.  Ray. 

5.  t  Thing  emitted ;  excretion.  Brov)7ie. 

|;X-CLU'§ION-A-RY,  a.  That  excludes ;  tending 
to  exclude  or  debar ;  exclusive.  Ch.  Ob. 

5X-CLU'?rON-5R,  n.    One  who  excludes.    Crabb. 

|;X-CLU'§ION-I§M,  n.  The  practice  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  exclusionist ;  exclusive  principles ; 
exclusiveism.  Ch.  Ob. 

5X-CLU'§ION-IST  (eks-klu'zhun-!st),  n.  One  who 

excludes  or  debars  another  from  any  privilege. 

The  exchisioniats  had  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Fox. 
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?X-CLU'SIVE,  a.  \lt.  esclusivo;  S^.  exclmivo ; 
Fr.  exclusif.\ 

1.  Tending  to  exclude ;  excluding. 

They  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclvsive  bars.       Milton. 

2.  Debarring  from  participation. 

In  Scripture  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  heir  that  was,  by 
right  of  nature,  to  inherit  all,  exclusive  of  his  brethren.  Locke. 

3.  Not  comprehending;  excepting; — op- 
posed to  incZmiw ;  as,  "The  retinue  consisted 
of  fifty  persons  exclusive  of  servants." 

4.  Debarring  from  fellowship;  —  illiberal; 
selfish;  as,  "An  exclusive  clique. 

PX-CLU'SIVE,  n.  One  belonging  to  a  coterie  of 
persons  who  exclude  others  from  their  society 
or  fellowship.  Smart. 

j;X-CLfJ'S!VE-r§M,  «.    Exclusiveness.    Museum. 

IjlX-CLU'SIVE-Ly,  ad.    In  an  exclusive  manner. 

IjIX-CLU'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
clusive ;  —  illiberality ;  selfishness.  Scott. 

pX-CLU'sp-RY,  a.  [L.  exclusorius.'l  Having 
power  to  exclude  ;  exclusive.  Blount. 

t^X-COCT',  ».a.  \h.excoquo,excoctus.'\  To  boil; 
to  make  by  boiling.  Bacon. 

5X-c6c'TIpN,  n.  [L.  excoctio.']  The  act  of  ex- 
cocting  or  boiling.  Bacon. 

IJX-CO^'J-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  excogito,  excogitatus ; 
It.  escogitare  ;  Sp.  excogitar.']  [i.  excogitated  ; 
])p.  excogitating,  excogitated.]  To  discov- 
er by  thinking ;  to  cogitate  ;  to  think  upon. 

He  must  first  think  and  excogitate  his  matter,  then  choose 
his  words.  JJ.  Jonson. 

5X-C6^'!-TATE,  u.  /(.     To  cogitate.  Bacon. 

?X-C(jgf-!-TA'TION,  )i.    {Jj.  excogitatio.']    The  act 
of  excogitating  ;  invention  ;  cogitation. 
The  labor  of  excogitation  is  too  violent  to  last  long.  Jolinson. 

t  EX-COM-MUNE',  V.  a.  To  exclude  ;  to  discom- 
mon ;  to  excommunicate.  "Poets  indeed  were 
excommuned  Plato's  commonwealth."     Gayton. 

EX-COM-MU'NJ-CA-BLE,  u..  Liable  to  be  excom- 
municated. Hooker. 

EX-COM-MU'NI-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  excommunico, 
excommunicatus  ;  ex,  priv.,  and  communico,  to 
communicate  ;  It.  scomunicare  ;  Fr.  excommu- 
nier.l  [i.  excommunicated  ;  pp.  excommu- 
nicating, excommunicated.]  To  eject  from 
the  communion  of  the  church  by  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal censure  ;  to  expel  from  fellowship.  "What 
if  they  shall  excommunicate  me."       Hammond. 

EX-COM-MtJ'Nj-CATE,  a.     Excommunicated. 

Thou  Shalt  stand  curst  and  excommunicate.  Shak. 


EX-COM-MU'NI-CATE,   n. 
municated. 


One  who  is  excom- 
Selden.     Carew. 


EX-COM-Mfr-NI-CA'TION,  ».  [L.  excommunica- 
tio ;  It.  scomunicazione ;  Fr.  excommunication.'] 
The  act  of  excommunicating ;  the  removal, 
either  temporary  or  perpetual,  of  an  offending 
person  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  ex- 
clusion from  the  church  ;  an  ecclesiastical  in- 
terdict. Eden. 

EX-COM-MU'NI-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who  excom- 
municates. Prynne. 

EX-COM-MU'NJ-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to  or 
causing  excommunication.  Brit.  Crii. 

t  EX-COM-MUN'rON,  n.  An  ecclesiastical  inter- 
dict;  excommunication.  Milton. 

EX  cgJ\r-CES'sd.  [L.]  From  what  has  been 
granted  or  conceded.  Macdonnel. 

jpX-CO'RJ-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  excoriated  or 
flayed-  Browne. 

5X-C0'RI-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  excorio,  excoriatus  ;  ex, 
from,  and  corium',  skin  ;  It.  escoriare ;  Sp.  ex- 
coriar ;  Fr.  excorier.]  \i.  excoriated  ;  pp.  ex- 
coriating, EXCORIATED.]  To  Strip  the  skin 
from  ;  to  skin  ;  to  flay.  "  A  looseness  excori- 
ates and  inflames  the  bowels."  Arbuthnot. 

PX-CO-EJ-A'TION,  n.  [It.  escoriazione  ;  Sp.  esco- 
riacion  ;  Fr.  excoriation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  excoriating.     "  A  little  before 
the  excoriation  of  Marsyas."  Brewer. 

2.  The   state   of  being  excoriated ;    loss  of 
skin  ;  abrasion  of  the  cuticle. 


EXCRUCIATE 

_  A  humor  necessary  for  defending  those  parts  from  ereo- 
rrattons.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  The  act  of  stripping'  of  possessions ;  plun- 
der ;  spoil ;  robbery.  "  A  pitiful  excoriation  of 
the  poorer  sort."  Howell. 

t  ¥X-COR'TI-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ex,  from,  and  cortex, 
bark.]    To  strip  the  bark  or  rind  from.   Blount. 

?X-C6R-TJ-CA'TI0N,  n.  [Fr.  excortication.]  A 
pulling  off  of  the,bark  ;  decortication.     Quincy: 

EX-COURT'ipR  (-yer),  n.  One  who  has  ceased 
to  be  a  courtier.  More. 

EX'CR^-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  excreabilis ;  excreo,  to  spit 
out.]     That  may  be  spit  out.     [r.]  Swift. 

t  EX'CRp-A-BLY,  ad.   So  as  to  be  ejected.  Milton. 

EX'CR^-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  excreo,  excreatus.']  To 
eject  or  spit  by  hawking,     [k.]  Cockeram. 

t  EX-CR^-A'TION,  n.  Act  of  excreating ;  a 
retching  ;  a  spitting  out.  Cockeram. 

EX'CR5-MENT,  n.  1.  [L.  excrementum ;  exccmo, 
excretus,  to  separate;  It.  escremento ;  Sp.  excre- 
mento ;  Fr.  excrement.']  That  which  is  excreted  ; 
whatever  is  evacuated  from  the  body  of  an  ani- 
mal as  superfluous,  as  fecal  matter,  urine,  per- 
spiration, nasal  mucus,  &c. ;  —  especially  the 
fecal  evacuations  ;  dung;  fteces.  Ditnglison. 
2.  [L.  excrementum,  an  excrescence  ;  excres- 
co,  to  grow  out ;  ex,  from,  and  creseo,  to  grow.] 
That  which  grows  upon  the  body,  as  the  hair, 
beard,  &c. 

Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being  as  it  is  so  plen- 
tiful an  excrement'/  Shak. 

EX-CRe-MENT'AL,  a.  [It.  escremenfale  ;  Sp.  ex- 
cremental;  Fr.  excrementeux.]  Relating  to  ex- 
crement ;  excrementitious.  Raleigh. 

EX-CRe-M^N-TI"TIAL,  a.  [Fr.  excremenfitiel.'] 
Containing,  or  resembling,  excrement;  excre- 
mentitious.    "  Excrementitial  humors." 

Ditnglison. 

EX-CR5-M?N-TI"T[0rS  (eks-kre-men-tish'us),  o. 
Containing  excrement ;  consisting  of  matter 
excreted  from  the  body ;  excrementitial.  "  Ex- 
crementitious humors.  Harvey. 

{;X-0RES'C]E;NCE,  ».  [L.  excresco,  excrescens ; 
ex,  from,  and  creseo,  to  grow  ;  It.  escrescenza  ; 
Sp.  excrescencia  ;  Fr.  excroissance,]  That  which 
grows  unnaturally,  and  without  use,  out  of 
something  else  ;  a  preternatural  or  morbid  su- 
perfluity ;  as,  "  An  excrescence  on  the  skin  "  ; 
"  An  excrescence  on  a  plant." 
'Tis  an  excrescence,  and  not  a  living  part  of  poetry.  Drt/den, 

?X-CRES'C]EN-CY,  n.     Excrescence.       Addison. 

EX-CRES'CPNT,  a.  Growing  out  of  something 
else  ;  partaking  of  excrescence.  "  Lop  the  ex- 
crescent parts."  Pope. 

jpX-CRETE',  V.  a.  [L.  excemo,  excretus,  to  sep- 
arate ;  Sp.  excretar.]  [i.  excreted  ;  pp.  ex- 
creting, EXCRETED.]  To  Separate  and  throw 
off,  as  by  natural  passages  ;  to  pass  by  excre- 
tion ;  to  eject;  to  excern.  Paley. 

5X-CRE'TI0N,  n.  [h.  excretio  ;  It.  escrezione;  Sp. 
excrecion ;  Fr.  excretion.]     (Phys.  &  Bot.) 

1.  The  process  of  excreting  ;  separation  or 
ejection  of  secretions  from  an  animal  or  a  vege- 
table organism ;  as,  "Excretion  o{ 'bile";  "Ex- 
cretion of  gum."  Arbuthnot.     Henslow. 

2.  Thing  excreted.  "  The  moss  from  apple- 
trees  is  little  better  than  an  excretion."    Bacon. 

EX'CRP-TIVE,  or  PX-CRE'TIVE,  [eks'kre-tiv,  S. 
fV.  P.  J.  F: ;  eks-krS'tjv,  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  a.  That 
excretes  ;  separating  and  ejecting  excrements  ; 
excretory.     "  Excretive  faculty."  Harvey. 

II  EX'CRf.-TO-RY,  or  f,X-CRE'TO-RY  [eks'kre- 
tur-e,  S.  W.  P.  R. ;  eks-kre'tur-e,  Ja.  K.  Sm.], 
a.  [It.  escretorio ;  Sp.  excretorio ;  Fr.  excre- 
toire.]  {Phys.)  That  excretes ;  separating  and 
ejecting  excrement  or  superfluous  parts ;  ex- 
cretive.   "  An  excretory  yesse\."  Boyle. 

II  EX'CR5-T0-RY,  n.  (Phys.)  A  duct  that  trans- 
mits excreted  matter  from  the  glands. 

Excretories  are  nothing  but  slender  slips  of  the  arteries. 

Cheyne. 

pX-CRfJ'CI-A-BLE  (eks-krii'she-si-M),  a.  [L.  ex- 
cruciabilis.]     Liable  to  torment,     [r.]     Bailey. 

SX-CRIJ'OI-ATE  (eks-kru'shf-at,  66),  v.  a.  [L.  ex- 
crucio,  excruciatus,  to  torture;  crux,  a.  cross; 
It.  erucinre  ;  Fr.  cxcrucier.]     [i.  excruciated  ; 
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EXCRUCIATING 

pp.   EXCRUCIATING,  EXCKUOIATED.]      To  afflict 

with  extreme  pain ;  to  tortuie ;  to  torment ;  to 
agonize ;  to  racli. 

Their  thoughts,  like  devils,  them  excruciate.     Drayton. 

¥X-CR0'CI-AT-ING     (eks-kru'she-at-ing),     p.    a. 

Exoeedingljr  painful;    tormenting;     torturing. 

"  Excruciating  fits  of  the  gout."  Cogan. 

¥XVCEtJ-C(-A'TION  (eks-krli-she-a'shuii),  ».  [L. 
excruoiatio.']  The  act  of  excruciating;  that 
which  excruciates;  torment;  vexation.  "The 
frettings  and  the  excruciations  of  life."  Feltham. 

t  EX-CU-BA'TION,  m..  [L.  excvhatio;  ex,  priv., 
and  mho,  to  lie  down.]  The  act  of  watching  all 
night.      '  Bmley. 

^X-CfJL'PA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  exculpated ; 
capable  of  being  exculpated.  Sir  C.  Buck. 

^;x-CUL'PATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  culpa, 
culpatus,  to  blame  ;  culpa,  blame  ;  It.  scolpare ; 
Fr.  disculper.']  \i.  exculpated  ;  pp.  excul- 
pating, EXCULPATED.]  To  clcar  from  the  im- 
putation of  a  fault ;  to  free  from  blame  ;  to  ex- 
onerate ;  to  absolve  ;  to  acquit ;  to  discharge  ; 
to  justify. 

A  good  child  will  not  seek  to  exculpate  herself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  revered  characters.  5.  liichardson. 

Syn.  — See  Exonerate. 

EX-OUL-PA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exculpating ; 
excuse.   "Pleading  in  his ea:cMZpa^2;0rt."  Burke. 

5X-CUL'PA-T0-RY,  a.  That  exculpates  ;  clear- 
ing from  imputed  fault.  "  He  wrote  an  excul- 
patory letter."  Johnson. 

t  ?X-CUR',  V.  n.  [L.  excurro,  to  run  out ;  ex, 
from,  and  curro,  to  run.]  To  pass  or  go  beyond 
limits.  Harvey. 

EX  CU'ni-A.     [L.]     {Law.)  Out  of  court. 

ipX-OUR'EJINT,  a.  (Bat.)  1.  Noting  the  ramifi- 
cation of  a  tree  or  a  plant  which  has  the  axis  in 
the  centre,  the  other  parts  being  regularly  dis- 
posed around  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fir-tree. 

Brande. 
*  2.  Running  out,  as  when  a  midrib  projects 
beyond  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  or  when  a  trunk  is 
continued  to  the  very  top  of  a  tree.  Gray. 

^X-CtJRSE',  V.  a.  [L.  excurro,  excursus,  to  run 
forth.]     To  pass  or  journey  through.     Hallam. 

^IX-OiJR'SIQN  (efcs-kiir'shun),  n.  [L.  excursio,  a 
running  out  or  forth  ;  It.  eseursione  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr. 
excursion^ 

1.  The  act  of  excursing;  a  going  from  any 
point,  as  in  travelling  ;  a  journey  ;  a  ramble  ; 
a  tour;  a  trip  ;  a  jaunt;  an  expedition;  as, 
"To  make  an  excursion  to  the  lakes." 

2.  Progi'ession  beyond  stated  bounds  or  limits. 

Those  great  excvrsiorts  of  the  seasons  into  the  extremes  of 
cold  and  heat.  Arlnithnot. 

3.  A  digression  ;  a  deviation. 

I  am  too  weary  to  allow  myself  any  excursion  fVom  the 
main  design.  Alterbnry. 

Syn.  —  A  pleasurable  excursion  into  the  country; 
a  ramble  in  the  woods  or  among  mountains  ;  a  tour 
through  the  country  ;  a  long  or  short  journey  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  ;  a  digression  from  the  usual  course ; 
a  trip  to  a  neighborijig  watering-place ;  a  jdunt  in  a 
carriage. 

5X-0UR'SI0N,  V.  n.  To  make  an  excursion ;  to 
journey  ;  to  travel,     [e.]  C.  Lamb. 

^X-CtJR'SIVE,  a.  Rambling  ;  wandering ;  rov- 
ing ;  deviating ;  devious. 

On  fancy's  eagle-wing  excursive  soar.  Thomson. 

]pX-CtJR'SIVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  excursive  manner. 

The  flesh  of  animals  which  feed  excursively  is  allowed  to 
have  a  higlier  flavor  than  that  of  those  who  are  cooped  up. 

BoswcU. 

¥X-CUR'S{VE-NESS,  m.  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
cursive. Biit.  Crit. 

EX-CUR'SUS,n.  [h.,  a  digression.']  ^  A  literary 
exercise,  task,  or  performance  ;  a  discussion  ;  a 
disquisition  ;  a  dissertation.  Qu.  Rev. 

5X-CU§'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  excusaUlis  ;  It.  scusa- 
hile;  Sp.  iS;  Fr.  excusable.']  That  maybe  ex- 
cused; pardonable;  venial.  Tillotson. 
Syn.  — See  VENIAL. 

J5X-CU§'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
excusable.  Boyle. 

EX-cOs'A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  excusable  manner ; 
pardonably.  '  Seeker. 
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:eX-CU-^A'TIpN,  n.     [L.  excusatio.'] 
excusmg;  excuse;  plea;  apology. 


The  act  of 
[b.] 

Prefaces,  and  excusations,  and  other  speeches  of  reference 
to  the  person,  are  great  wastes  of  time.  Bacon. 

EX'cy-§A-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  makes  an  ex- 
cuse ;  an  apologist. 

He  [Henry  VIII-l  despatched  Sir  Edward  Came  and  Dr. 
Bonnerin  quality  ofexcMsators,  so  they  were  called,  to  carry 
his  apology.  Hume. 

:pX-CU'§A-TO-RY,  a.  That  excuses;  pleading 
excuse ;  apologetical.  "  He  made  excusatory 
answers."  A.  Wood. 

^;X-OU§E'  (eks-kiJz'),  v.  a.  [L.  excuso ;  ex,  priv., 
and  causor,  to  blame  ;  It.  scusare ;  Sp.  escusar ; 
Fr.  excuser.']  [i.  excused  ;  ^p.  excusing,  ex- 
cused.] 

1.  To  extenuate  by  apology. 

Bad  men  exctise  their  faults,  good  men  will  leave  them. 

B.  Jonson, 

2.  To  disengage  from  an  obligation ;  to  release. 

I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.  Luke  xiv.  19. 

3.  To  abstain  from  exacting  ;  to  dispense  with ; 
to  remit.     "  To  excuse  a  forfeiture."      Johnson. 

4.  To  permit ;  to  allow ;  to  tolerate. 

Excuse  some  courtly  strains. 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison  s  remains.  l^ope. 

5.  To  make  apology  for  ;  to  free  from  imputa- 
tion. 

Think  you  that  we  excuse  ourselves  unto  you  ?  2  Co?',  xii.  19. 

6.  To  exculpate  ;  to  absolve  ;  to  acquit ;  to 
pardon  ;  to  justify  ;  to  vindicate. 

Their  thoughts  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another. 

liom.  ii.  15. 

Syn.  —  Excuse  small  faults;  jtardon  great  ones. 
Excuse  equals  ;  pardon  inferiors.  ^Excuse  a  person  for 
an  unintentional  offence  or  injury;  pardon  a  criminal. 
—  See  Forgive. 

jgX-OUSE'  (eks-kus'),  n.  [It.  scu.sa  ;  Sp.  excusa ; 
Fr.  excuse.] 

1.  The  act  of  excusing ;  a  reason  alleged  for 
doing  or  not  doing  a  thing  ;  plea  ofi'ered'  in  ex- 
tenuation of  a  fault  or  neglect ;  an  apology. 

We  find  out  some  ea;cuse  or  other  for  deferring  good  res- 
olutions. Aildison. 

2.  Cause  of  being  excused  ;  pretext ;  pretence. 

And  I  allow  your  rage  that  kind  excuse.  Hryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Apology. 

JE;X-0USE'L5SS,  a.  Being  without  excuse ;  hav- 
ing no  excuse.  Whitlock. 

?X-OU§'^;e  (eks-fcflz'er),  n.  One  who  excuses 
another.  Swift. 

^X-CUSS',  V.  a.  [L.  excutio,  exctissus,  to  shake  oil ; 
ex,  from,  and  quatio,  to  shake.] 

1.  To  shake  off. 

They  could  not  totally  ea;cKss  the  notion  of  a  Deity  out  of 
their  minds.  sHUi      " 


2.  t  To  decipher  ;  to  unfold  ;  to  explain. 

Fr.  Junius,  1654. 

3.  {Law.)  To  seize  and  detain  by  law.  Ayliffe. 

¥X-CUS'srON  (eks-Jtfish'un),  n.  [L.  excussio.] 
{Law.)  Seizure  by  law. '  Ayliffe. 

EX-DI-EECT'OR,  re.    One  who  has  been  a  direct- 
or, but  who  is  no  longer  one.  Clarke. 
EX  'E-Jt,  re.     [L.,  he  may  go  out.] 

1.  Perrnission  given  to  students  in  the  English 
universities  to  leave  their  college  residence  for 
a  time.  Hook. 

2.  Permission  given  by  a  bishop  for  a  priest 
to  go  out  of  his  diocese.  Ogilvie. 

EX'5-ORA-BLE,  u.  [L.  execrabilis;  It.  esecra- 
bile  ;  Sp.  §■  Fr.  exeerable.']  That  is  to  be  exe- 
crated ;  abominable  ;  hateful ;  odious  ;  detesta- 
ble ;  accursed. 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape?      Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Abominable. 

EX'?-CRA-BLE-NESS,  ,i.  The  state  of  being  ex- 
ecrable;  hatefulness;  abominableness.      Scott. 

EX'E-CRA-BLY,  ad.     In  an  execrable  manner. 

EX  :5-CRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ezecror,  exeeratus  ;  ex, 
priv.,  and  sacro,  to  set  apart  as  sacred ;  sacer, 
sacred;  It.   escrare;  Sp.  execrar;  "Et.  exicrer:] 

[l.  EXECRATED  ;  ?)p.  EXECRATING,  EXECRATED.] 

1.  lo  render  detestable  ;  to  make  hateful. 
thin|isd"vifisS!'""=™  """^'^  ^""  ™<"'S'^ '-  =Xri,to- 

2.  To  imprecate  ill  upon  ;  to  curse  ;  to  abom- 
inate ;  to  detest ;  to  abhor. 

Tlie  Instruments  of  his  afBiotion,  how  do  we 
memories! 


■ate  their 
Barrow. 


EXECUTIVE 

EX-B-CRA'TION,  re.     [It.  eseerazione  ;  Sp.  execra- 
.   cion  ;  Fr.  execration^ 

1.  The  act  of  execrating  ;  detestation ;  male- 
diction ;  curse;  imprecation  of  evil;  ban. 

Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations.  Shak. 

2.  The  object  execrated  ;  abomination. 

They  shall  be  an  execration  and  a  reproach.         Jer.  xliv.  12. 

Syn.  —  See  Malediction. 
EX'i;-CRA-TO-Ey,  re.     A  formulary  of  execration. 
Agreeable  to  the  execratory  which  is  now  used  by  them . 

£.  Addison. 

t  EX-ECT',  t).  o.     I'L.execo.]     To  cut  out ;  to  cut 

away.  —  See  Exsect.  Harvey. 

t  EX-EC'TION  (eks-ek'shun),  re.  The  act  of  ex- 
ecting  or  cutting  out.  —  See  Exsection. 

EX'5-CDT-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  executed  or 
^  accomplished.  Q,  Canning. 

EX  E-CU'TE,  V.  a.  [L.  exequor,  exeeutxts  ;  It.  ese- 
quire;  Sp.  exeeutar ;  Fr.  executer.]  [i.  exe- 
cuted ;  ]jp.  executing,  executed.] 

1.  To  follow  out  to  the  end ;  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect ;  to  accomplish ;  to  eftect ;  to  complete  ;  to 
consummate  ;  to  fulfil ;  to  perform ;  as  "  To 
execute  a  purpose  " ;  "  To  execute  an  order." 

2.  To  put  to  death  in  conformity  with  a  judi- 
cial sentence  ;  as,   "  To  execute  a  criminal.'" 

3.  To  complete,  as  a  legal  instrument,  by 
signing,  sealing,  and  delivering. 

A  deed  is  not  complete,  and  has  no  operation  or  effect 
until  executed,  that  is,  signed,  sealed,  and  deUvered  bv  the 
party  making  it.  Jiirrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Accomplish. 
EX'^-CUTE,  V.  re.     To  perform  any  act  or  office. 

'.'  The  cannon  executed  s,o  well."  Sir  J.  Hayward. 
EX'^-CUT-5E,  re.  One  who  executes  or  carries  any 

thing  into  effect;  an  executor.  —  See  Executor. 
EX-jp-CU'TION,  n.     [It.  esecuzione  ;  Sp.  ejeeucion ; 

Fr.  executio7i.] 

1.  The  act  of  executing;  performance;  ope- 
ration ;  practice  ;  completion  ;  accomplishment. 

When  things  are  come  to  the  execution,  there  is  no  secrecy 
comparable  to  celerity.  Jiacon. 

2.  Something  accomplished ;  effect. 
A  word  shall  do  execution  deeper  than  the  mightiest  blow. 

SouHi. 

3.  {Laio.)  The  act  by  which  possession  is 
given  of  body  or  goods  ;  — the  writ  which  em- 
powers an  officer  to  carry  out  a  judicial  sentence  : 
—  the  act  by  which  the  sentence  of  the  law  in- 
flicting the  penalty  of  death  is  carried  into  effect ; 
death  inflicted  by  forms  of  law ;  capital  punish- 
ment :  —  act  of  giving  efiect  to  a  legal  instru- 
ment by  signing,  sealing,  and  delivering ;  as, 
"  The  execution  of  a  deed;"  Burrill. 

4.  {Mus.)  The  mode  of  expressing  or  render- 
ing musical  notation  by  the  voice  or  by  an  in- 
strument ;  facility  of  the  voice  or  the  fingers  in 
running  rapid  divisions,  and  other  difficult  and 
intricate  passages.  Moore. 

5.  {Fi^ie  Arts.)  The  mode  of  performing  a 
work  of  art,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  it  is 
accomplished.  Brande.    ■ 

By  the  term  execution.  I  understand  the  right  mechanical 
use  of  the  means  of  art  to  produce  a  given  end,  liuskin. 

Syn.  — See  Complete. 

EX-j^-CU'TION-JIR,  re.  1.  He  that  executes  or 
carries  any  thing  into  effect. 

In  this  case,  every  man  hath  a  right  to  punish  the  oifend- 
er,  and  be  the  executioner  of  the  law  of  nature.  Locke. 

2.  One  who  kills;  —  specially,  one  who  puts 
to  death  criminals  who  are  condemned  by  law. 

Executioner,  unsheathe  thy  sword.  Sliak. 

3.  The  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is 
done,     [r.]  Crashaw. 

EX-EC'y-TIVE,  o.  [It.  esecutivo;  Sp .  efectitico ; 
Fr.  exectttif.]  That  executes ;  having  the  qual- 
ity of  executing  ;  not  legislative,  but  active,  or 
putting  the  laws  in  execution.  "  Executive  au- 
thority." Blackstone. 
Executice power,  that  part  of  the  government,  or  of 
the  powers  of  a  state,  which  is  employed  in  putting 
into  execution  the  laws  made  by  the  legislative  power, 
or  the  decrees  of  the  judicial  power. 

pjf-EC'U-TIVB,  re.  The  executive  power:  — the 
person  or  the  power  that  administers  the  gov- 
ernment ;  an  executive  officer.  Qu.  Jiev. 
/^^  This  word  is  now  sometimes  so  used  in  Eng- 
land, but  this  use  of  it  was  first  introduced  in  this 
country ;  and  it  is  now  commonly  applied  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  the  phrase  executive  power,  but 
not  simply  the  executioe. 
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EXECUTIVELY 

?:^-15c'y-TrVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  executive  manner ; 
by  way  of  execution.  Barrow. 

5?J-EC'y-T0R,  n.    [Law.)  One  who  is  appointed 

by  a  testator  in  Ms  last  will  and  testament,  to 

see  and  take  care  that  it  is  executed  or  carried 

into  effect  after  his  decease.  BurriU. 

Let 's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills.  Shak. 

?^-EC-y-TO  'III- AL,  a.  Relating  to  an  executor  ; 
executory.  Blackstone. 

The  office  of  an  execu- 
Bacon. 
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??-EC'U-TOR-SHIP,  n. 
tor. 


¥3f-EC'y-T0-KY,  a.    [It.  esecutorio  ;  Sp.  ejecuto- 
rio ;  Fr.  ex^cutoire.'] 

1.  That  executes ;  having  or  exercising  au- 
thority ;  executive.  "  Executory  and  judicial 
magistracy."  Burke. 

2.  {Law.)  That  is  to  be  executed  orperformed 
at  a  future  period.  "  Contingent  3.niexecutory 
remainders."  Blackstone. 


^;^-EC'y-TRESS,  w.     An  executrix. 


Shak. 


By  way  of   explana- 
Bp.  Bull. 


?:^-EC'y-TEIX,  n.  {Law.)  A  woman  appointed 
to  execute  a  will.  Bacon. 

EX-E'DRA  [ex-e'drj,  CI.  Maunder,  P.  Cyc. ;  Sx'- 
?-(iv?,  Brande\  n. ;  pi.  mx-e'brm.  [L.,  fromGr. 
('|iipa.]  {Arch.)  A  small  apartment  or  recess 
in  a  portico,  or  ambulatory,  for  retirement  or 
conversation  ;  —  a  term  applied  to  one  of  the 
outbuildings  of  the  early  Christian  churches 
and  basilicas,  such  as  the  baptistry,  the  porch, 
the  vestry,  &c.,  and  sometimes  to  the  eastern 
end  or  apsis  of  a  church  in  which  the  bishop's 
throne  was  placed.  Britton. 

fiX-5-pE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  lii'iyriat;  ;  i^riylofiat,  to  lead, 
to  expound;  It.  esegesi;  Fr.  exegese.'] 

1.  The  science  or  the  art  of  literary  interpreta- 
tion ;  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  an  author  ; 
interpretation  ;  exposition.  Chambers. 

2.  {Math.)  -f  A  term  applied  to  the  process 
of  finding  the  roots  of  an  equation.       Francis. 

fiX'^i-^ETE,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  exegesis  ; 
an  interpreter ;  an  exegetist. 

Both  have  chosen  to  play  the  part  of  a  critic,  as  well  as 
that  of  exegete.  Brit,  Qu,  Rev. 

EX-^-^ET  ]C,         l^^     [It.  eseffetico ;  S-p.  exegeti- 

EX-5-§!ET'!-CAL,  )  CO ;  Fr.  exegetique.']    Relating 

to  exegesis  ;  explanatory.  Locke. 

EX-$-9ET'I-CAL-LY, 
tion  or  exposition. 

EX-5-PET'JCS,  n.  pi.  The  science  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  ;  exegesis.    Athen<suni. 

EX'^-^E-TIST,  74.  One  versed  in  exegesis  ;  an 
exegete.     [n.]  Qu.  Reg. 

^^-EM'PLAR,  n.  [L.]  A  pattern;  an  example 
to  be  imitated  ;  a  model  to  be  followed  ;  copy. 

The  idea  ande3:ej)ip7a?-of  the  world  was  first  in  GoA.  RaleigTi. 

But  if  Christ  is  botl\  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life, 

why  do  all  our  schemes  of  life  and  plans  of  conduct  deviate 

so  from  this  great  exemplar?  Knox. 

t  5^-EM'PLAR,  a.  Worthy  of  imitation  ;  exem- 
plary.    *^  ExeTnplar -piety."  Bp.  Taylor. 

II  E^'5M-PLA-RI-LY,  ad.  In  an  exemplary  manner. 

II  E:^'5M-PLA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ex- 
emplary. Tillotson. 

E:^-t;M-PLAR'I-TY,  n.  A  pattern  worthy  of  im- 
itation,    [r.]   IV^  Mountagu.  Barrow.  Ec.  Rev. 

II  B?:'^M-PLA-RY  [egz'em-pl?-re,  S.  W.  F. 
Sm.  R.  C.  Wi. ;  egz-em'pl?-re,  P.  K.'\,  a. 
exemplaHs  ;  It.  esemplare  ;  Sp.  ejemplar  ; 
exemplaire.'] 

1.  Worthy  of  imitation  ;  serving  for  a  pattern. 

Their  lives  and  doctrine  ought  to  be  exemplary.       Bacon. 

2.  Serving  to  warn  ;  monitory  ;  admonishing. 
"  Exemplary  justice."  Ki7ig  Charles. 

3.  Illustrating  something ;  explanatory.  "  Ex- 
emplary is  the  coat  of  George  Villiers."  Fuller. 

4^  "I  have  given  the  first  syllable  of  this  word, 
and  the  substantive  and  adverb  formed  from  it,  the 
flat  sound  of  z,  directly  contrary  to  analogy,  because 
I  think  it  agreeable  to  the  best  usage  ;  and  in  this  case 
analogy  must  be  silent ;  though,  I  think,  it  ought  to 
be  a  silence  of  complaisance  rather  than  of  consent." 
Walker. 

II  E3f 'EM-PLA-RY,  ■«.  [Fr.  exemplaire.]  A  copy ; 
a  pattern.  '  [e,.']  Donne. 


Ja. 


^;:^-EM'PLI-PI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  exempli- 
fied or  illustrated.  Coleridge. 

?:^-EM-PLI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [It.  esemplificazione ; 
Sp.  ejemplificacion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  exemplifying ;  illustration. 
"  Exemplification  of  malice."  South. 

2.  {Law.)  A  certified  transcript  or  copy,  un- 
der seal,  of  a  record. 

An  ambassador  of  Scotland  demanded  aji  exemplification 
of  the  articles  of  peace.  Hayward. 

5::j-EM'PLI-Fi-5R,  ■«.     One  who  exemplifies. 

J^^^-feM'PLI-FY,  V.  a.  [It.  esemplificare  ;  Sp.  ejem- 
plificar^  [i.  exemplified  ;  pp.  exemplify- 
ing, EXEMPLIFIED.] 

1.  t  To  make  an  example  of.  Rogers. 

2.  To  illustrate  by  example. 

Our  author  has  excnvplified  his  precepts  in  the  very  pre- 
cepts themselves.  Addison, 

3.  {Laic.)  To  make  a  certified  transcript  or 
copy  of,  under  seal. 

Ambassadors  commanded  to  exemplify  the  famous  laws  of 
Solon.  Holland's  Livy. 

E-^-EM'PLJ  OrA'TI-4  (-gra'she-j').  [L.]  For 
the  sake  of  example  ;  as  an  example  ;  as  an  in- 
stance ;  —  usually  abbreviated  e.  g.  or  ex  gr. 

5:^-EMPT'  (egz-emt'),  v.  a.  [L.  eximo,  exemptus  ; 
ex,  from,  and  emo,  to  take;  It.  esentare;  Sp. 
exentar ;  Fr.  exempter.']  ~  \i,  exempted  ;  pp. 
EXEMPTING,  EXEMPTED.]  To  free  from;  to 
privilege  ;  to  grant  immunity  from ;  to  excuse  ; 
to  dispense  with ;  to  exonerate ;  to  relieve. 
"  Exempted  from  the  common  fate."       Waller. 

5:^-EMPT',  a.  [It.  esente ;  Sp.  exeato ;  Fr.  exempt.} 

1.  Free  by  privilege  ;  not  liable. 

No  man  is  exempt  from  the  chances  of  human  life.  Atterbury, 

2.  Not  included  ;  left  out. 

No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodious  parti  such  concord  is  in  heaven.  Milton, 

3.  t Separated;  parted. 

Corrupted  and  exempt  fVom  ancient  gentry.  Shak, 

Syn.  — See  Cleak. 

5:^-EMPT',  n.  1.  A  person  exempted  from  the 
performance  of  certain  duty  or  service,  as  from 
paying  a  tax  or  performing  military  duty.  Crahb. 
2.  A  term  applied  to  certain  oificers,  four  in 
number,  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  King's  Guard. 
They  are  styled  corporals  in  their  commissions. 
J8®-  "  The  true  origin  of  [the]  name  is  doubtful  ; 
some  trace  it  to  those  officers  of  the  French  Guard 
who  are  styled  '  Capitaines  exempts  des  Gardes  du 
Corps.'"     Dodd. 

5:^-EMPT'J-BLE  (egz-emt'e-bl),  u..  That  may  be 
exempted  ;  loose  ;  quit ;  free,    [r.]     Cotgrave. 

5X-EMP'TIpN  (egz-«m'shiin),  n.  [L.  exemptio ; 
It.   esenzione;    Sp.    exencion;   Fr.    exemption.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  exempted ;  immunity  ; 
privilege  ;  freedom  from  that  to  which  others 
are  liable. 

The  Roman  laws  gave  particular  exemptions  to  such  as 
built  ships  or  traded  in  corn,  ArbutJtnot. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  privilege  given  by  the  pope  to 
the  clergy,  and  sometimes  to  the  laity,  to  ex- 
empt, or  free,  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
respective  ordinaries.  '  Hook. 

Syu.  —  See  Peivilege. 

t  EX-J5;MP-TI"TI0yS  (egz-em-tlsh'us),  a.  Separa- 
ble;  exemptible.  '  More. 

t  5X-EN'T?R-ATB,  V,  a.  [L.  exentero,  exentera- 
tes.]  To  deprive  of  the  bowels  ;  to  embowel ; 
to  eviscerate.  Burton. 

t  e.^-EN-T5R-A'TI0N,  ».  The  act  of  taking  out 
"the  bowels.  Browne. 

EX-E-  Q  Ki '  TUR,  n.  [L.,  he  may  perform  or  ex- 
ecute, i.  e.  the  duties  of  his  office.]  {Law.)  A 
declaration,  in  writing,  given  by  the  executive 
authority  of  any  government  to  a  foreign  con- 
sul, accredited  to  it,  recognizing  him  as  such, 
and  authorizing  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office ;  an  official  recognition  of  a  person  in  the 
character  of  consul  or  commercial  agent.Burrill. 

^X-E'CiUI-AL,  a.  [L.  exeguialis,  or  exsequialis.] 
Relating  to  funerals  ;  funereal ;  funeral.  "  Ex- 
equial  games."  Pope. 

EX'5-ClUiE§  (eks'e-kwiz),  n.  pi.  [L.  exequies,  or 
exsequice,  the  following  of  a  corpse  beyond  the 
walls ;  exsequor,  to  follow ;  It.  esequie  ;  Sp.  ex- 


EXESION 

eguias.']    Funeral  rites ;  the  ceremonies  or  the 
procession  of  burial.  Shak. 

t  EX'^~aVY,  n.    A  funeral  rite.  Dr.  King. 

t  gX-ER'C^NT,  a.  [L.  exerceOf  exercens,  to  prac 
tise,  to  exercise.]  One  who  has  exercise  in  any 
occupation ;  following  any  calling.  Ayliffe. 

EX'.^R-Cl§_E,  n.  [L.  exereitium ;  It.  esercizio ; 
Sp.  ejercicio;  Fr.  exerctceJ] 

1.  Labor,  work,  or  practice,  as  belonging  to 
one's  occupation;  as,  "His  time  is  absorbea  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession." 

2.  Application ;  use ;  as,  "  The  exercise  of  f> 
privilege  or  a  right." 

3.  Labor  or  bodily  exertion  for"  health  or 
amusement. 

The  wiee  for  cure  on  exe7'cise  depcDd.  I>ryden. 

4.  Employment  or  effort  of  the  mind. 
Exercise  is  very  alluring  to  the  understanding.      Wcats. 

5.  Habitual  action  or  practice,  in  order  to 
acquire  grace  or  skill ;  as,  "  The  exercises  of 
soldiers,  or  manual  exercise." 

6.  A  task  or  lesson  required  of  a  student ;  as, 
"  An  exercise  in  Greek,  or  in  composition." 

7.  An  act  of  divine  worship. 

Neither  shall  any  minister  not  licensed  hold  any  meetings 
for  sermons,  commonly  termed  prophecies  or  exercises,  ' 

Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical. 

EX'51R-Ci§E,  V.  a.  [L.  exerceo;  It.  esercere;  Sp. 
ejercer ;  Fr.  exercer.]  [i.  exercised  ;  pp.  ex- 
ercising, EXERCISEB.] 

1.  To  employ ;  to  practise  ;  to  perform ;  to 
l)ursue ;  to  carry  on ;  to  exert,  as  the  body  or 
the  mind. 

This  faculty,  when  it  is  exercised  about  things,  is  called 
judgment.  Locke. 

2.  To  put  to  use  ;  as,  '*  To  exercise  authority." 

3.  Totrainbyuse  ;  to  make  skilful  by  practice. 

Reason,  where  it  is  strong  and  exercised,  usually  sees 
quicker  and  clearer  without  syllogism.  Locke. 

4.  To  task  or  try  with  something  grievous ;  to 
afflict. 

Sore  travel  hath  God  given  to  the  sons  of  men  to  be  exei~- 
cised  therewith.  Eccles.  i.  13. 

Syn. —  See  Employ,  Exert. 

EX'JER-CI^E,  V.  lb.  To  use  exercise;  to  labor,  as 
for  health. 

A  man  must  often  exercise,  or  fast,  or  take  physic,  or  be 
sick.  Temple. 

EX']ER-CI§-:^5,  vt.     One  who  exercises.   Johnson. 

EX'ER-Ci§-I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  exercised  or 
employed. 

An  incorporeal  hereditament . . .  annexed  to  or  exercisible 
within  the  same.  Blackstone. 

^^-ER-CI-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  exerdtatio  ;  Sp.  ejer- 
'citacion.']     Exercise ;  practice,     [r.]      'Felton. 

?:^-ER'CJ-TOR,  n.  [L.]  {Law.)  One  who  fits  and 
equips  a  vessel  at  his  own  risk,  and  receives  the 
earnings  of  the  voyage.  BurriU. 

^X-ERGUE'  (egz-erg'),  n.  [It.  esergo ;  Sp.  exergo ; 
Fr.  exergue;  Gr.  f|,  out  of,  and  l^yovj  work.] 
{Numismatics.)  The  small  space  beneath  the  ■ 
base  line  of  a  subject  engraved  on  a  coin  or  a 
medal ;  — usually  containing  an  inscription  of 
the  date,  place,  &c.,  of  the  coin,  or  other  sub- 
sidiary matter.  FairhoU. 

5^-ERT',  V.  a.  [L.  exero,  to  put  forth;  exertus; 
ex,  from,  and  se7'o,  to  sow.]     [i.  exerted  ;  ^. 

EXERTING,  EXERTED.] 

1.  To  use  with -effort ;  to  put  forth. 

When  the  service  of  Britain  requires  your  courage  and 
conduct,  you  may  exert  them  both.  J%-yden, 

2.  To  urge  to  effort  or  action  ;  —  with  the  re- 
flective pronoun;  as,  "To  exert  one's  self." 

3.  t  To  push  out ;  to  thrust  forth. 

The  stars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight, 
Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  the  mass.     Dryden. 
Syn. —  To  exert  is  simply  to  put  forth  ;   to  exercise 
is  to  put  forth  often,  and  involves  reiterated  exertion. 
Exert  strength  ;  exercise  the  voice  or  the  body  ;  prac- 
tise virtue,  a  profession ;  perform  a  task  or  labor. 

?:^-ER'TION  (egz-6r'shun),  n.  The  act  of  exert- 
ing; endeavor;  struggle;  effort.  "The  labo- 
rious exertions  of  industry."  Robertson. 

?^-ER'TIVE,  «.  That  exerts;  making  exertion; 
using  effort,     [r.]  Reeder. 

]^:^-ERT'M5NT,  11,.    Exertion,     [r.]  Clarke. 

^^X-E'^TON  (egz-e'zhun),  n.  [L.  exedo,  exestis."] 
The  act  of  eating  through,     [r.]  Browne. 
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EXESTUATE 

t  ?¥-£ST'y-ATE,  V.  n.    [L.  extestuo,  exiestiiatus.'] 
To  boil ;  to  effervesce.  Toddy. 


t?:?:-JES-TU-A'TION,  m. 
lition  ;  effervescence. 


:5:^-HAL'A-BLE    (egz-hal'j-bl), 
exhaled. 


[L.  exisstuatio.']     Ebul- 
Boyle. 

EX'B-irJVT  OM'JVE^.  [L.]  All  go  out;  — a 
phrase  used  in  play-books  to  denote  the  time 
when  all  the  actors  leave  the  stage. 

5X-FO'LI-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  exfoHo,  exfoliatiis  ;  ex, 
from,  taiifolium,  a  leaf;  Fr.  exfolier.}     [i.  ex- 

rOLIATED  ;     pp.    EXFOLIATING,     EXPOLIATED.] 

(^Surg.  &  Min.)  To  shell  off ;  to  come  off',  as  in 
scales  or  thin  laminee ;  to  scale  off.  "  The 
bone  exfoliating  from  the  edges."         Wiseman. 

5X-F0'L!-ATE,  V.  a.  To  free  from  scales  or  splin- 
ters ;  to  scale.  Scott. 

?X-FO-LI-A'TION,  n.  [Sp.  exfoliacion ;  Fr.  ex- 
foliation.l 

1.  {Surg.)  The  separation  of  a  piece  of  dead 
bone,  tendon,  or  cartilage  from  the  living  in  the 
form  of  small  scales ;  desquamation.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Min.)  Separation  in- scales  or  larainEC. 

^X-FO'LI-A-TIVE,  a.  [Sp.  exfoliativa  ;  Fr.  exfo- 
liatif.']  {Med.)  Thal^  exfoliates  ;  procuring  exfo- 
liation ;  as,  "  Exfoliative  Taeiiicmes." Dunglison. 

?X-FO'LJ-A-TlVE,  n.  {Med.)  That  which  has  the 
power  of  procuring  exfoliation.  '*  Dress  the 
bone  with  the  milder  exfoliatives."       Wisernan. 

That  may  be 
Boyle. 

]p:!J-IfAL'ANT,  a.  [L.  exhalans;  Fr.]  Sending 
forth  vapors  ;  exhaling.  Seager. 

?:;j-HA-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  exhalatio ;  It.  exhala- 
zione ;  Sp.  exhalacion  ;  Fr.  exhalation.'] 

X.  The  act  of  exhaling ;  emission  of  vapor ; 
evaporation ;  as,  '*  This  mist  is  produced  by  ex- 
hakition  from  the  lake." 

2.  That  which  is  exhaled  ;  vapor  ;  fume. 

A  fabric  huge 
Hose  like  an  exlialati07i.  Milton. 

Clothing  the  palpable  and  familiar 
With  golden  exfialations  of  the  dawn.        Colerulgc. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  vital  function  by  which  the  sto- 
mata  or  breathing-pores  are  made  to  discharge 
a  large  portion  of  the  water  introduced  by  ab- 
sorption through  the  roots.  Henslow. 

Jgi^-HALE',  V.  a.  [L.  exhalo  ;  ex,  from,  and  halo, 
to  breathe  ;  It.  esalare  ;  Sp.  exhalar  ;  Fr.  ex- 
haler^  \i.  exhaled  ;  pp.  exhaling,  exhaled.] 

1.  To  send  out  in  vapors  or  fume ;  to  evapo- 
rate ;  to  emit. 

It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales.  Shak. 

2.  t  To  draw  out ;  to  cause  to  fly  off  in  vapor. 
For 't  is  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood.       SJiak. 

]p:5-HALE',  V.  n.  To  fly  off  as  vapor  ;  to  steam ; 
to  reek. 

When  orient  light 
Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld.  Milton. 

j;:^-HALE'M?NT,  n.  Exhalation ;  vapor.  Browne. 

(;:^-HA'L5NCE,  n.  The  act  of  exhaling ;  — that 
which  is  exhaled  ;  exhalation,     [li.]        Ogilvie, 

5X-HAUST'  (egz-hiwst'),  v.  a.  [L.  exhaurio,  ex- 
haustus ;  ex,  from,  and  haurio,  to  draw ;  It. 
esaurire.]     [^.  exhausted  ;  pp.  exhausting, 

EXHAUSTED.] 

1.  To  draw  out  totally ;  to  use  or  consume 
the  whole  of ;  as,  *'  To  exhaust  one's  resources." 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  contents ;  to  drain ;  to 
empty  ;  as,  "  To  exhaust  a  receiver  of  air." 

The  little  brooks  exhausted  in  their  springs.         Stirling. 

3.  To  expend  by  exertion ;  to  spend ;  as, 
"  To  exhaiist  the  strength  or  the  patience." 

4.  fTo  call  forth  ;  to  call  into  exercise. 

The  babe 
Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhanst  their  mercy.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Spend. 

t  S^-HAUST',  a.  Deprived  of  strength  ;  ex- 
hausted.    "  Exhaust  through  riot."        Burton. 

{;:^-HAUST'?D,  p.  a.     Drained  ;  made  empty. 
Exhausted  receiver,  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  is 
extracted  by  the  action  of  the  air-pump. 

]pX-HAUST'5R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  ex- 
hausts. Ellis. 
E::^-HAuST'!-  BIjE,  a.  Capable  of  being  exhausted. 
A  sum  which  Collins  could  scarcely  think  exhaustible. 

Johnson. 
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?:^-HAUST'lNG,  p.  a.  Tending  to  exhaust,  weak- 
en, or  fatigue  ;  as,  "  Exhausting  labor." 

5^-HAUST'ION  (egz-hawst'yun),  a.  [It.  esaits- 
tione ;  Fr.  exhaustion.^ 

1.  The  act  of  exhausting.  '*  Upon  exhaustion 
of  the  air."  Evelyn. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhausted. 

Great  e^haitstions  cannot  be  cured  by  sudden  remedies. 

Wotton. 

3.  {Math.)  A  method  of  demonstration  much 
employed  by  the  ancient  geometers,  and  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  modern  method  of  limits.  It 
involves  the  principle  of  the  reductio  ad  absur- 
dunif  the  equality  of  two  magnitudes  being 
proved  by  showing  that  an  absurdity  will  result 
in  supposing  them  to  be  unequal.  Davies. 

e:^-HAUST'lVE,  a.  That  exhausts;  tending  to 
exhaust.  H.  N.  Coleridge.     Hallam. 

It  is  suggestive  of  principles  rather  than  exhaustive  of 
detail.  Latham. 

Jg;x-HAUST'L?SS,  CT.  Not  to  be  emptied;  inex- 
haustible.    "  Exhaustless  granary."     Thomson. 

t  ?::^-HAUST'M5NT,  n.    Exhaustion.    Williams. 

Fj::^-HAuST'yRE,  n.   Exhaustion,    [r.]    Wraxall. 

5X-HE'DRA,  n.     See  Exedra.  Brande. 

5^-HER'J5I-DAT5,  v.  a.  [L.  exheredoy  exhereda- 
tus  ;  ex^  from,  and  heres,  an  heir  ;  Fr.  exherii- 
der.']     To  disinherit,     [r.]  liuloet. 

5]^-HER-E-DA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  exheredatio  ;  Fr.  ex- 
heredation.']  {Law.)  The  act  of  disinheriting. 
[r.]  Chambers. 

5]^-HIB'IT,  V.  w.  [L.  exhibeo  ;  ex^  from,  and  habeo, 
to  have;  It.  esibire;  Sp.  exhibir;  Fr.  exhiber.'] 

li.  EXHIBITED  ;    pp.  EXHIBITING,  EXHIBITED.] 

1.  To  expose  publicly ;  to  display ;  to  show. 

A  warehouse  . . .  where  we  exhibited  our  commodities. 

JTranklin. 

2.  To  manifest ;  to  make  known  ;  to  reflect. 

Ocean  eschihits,  fathomless  and  broad, 

Much  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God.  Cowper. 

3.  {Laiv.)  To  offer  or  propose  in  a  formal  and 
public  manner;  to  present  or  show  in  legal 
form  ;  to  present  to  a  court.  Burrill. 

He  suffered  hia  attorney-general  to  -eschibit  a  charge  of 
high  treason  against  the  earl.  Clarendon. 

4.  {Med.)  To  administer,  as  medicines. 

Medicament,  any  substance  exhibited  with  the  view  of  cut- 
ing  or  allaying  morbid  action.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Give,  Show. 

JP^-hTb'IT,  7?.  {Laiv.)  A  legal  document  or  state- 
ment in  writing ;  any  paper  formally  exhibited 
in  a  court :  —  any  writing  which,  on  the  exam- 
ination of  a  witness  before  an  examiner  or  com- 
missioner, is  exhibited  or  shown  to  the  witness 
to  be  proved,  and  on  the  back  of  which  the  ex- 
aminer or  commissioner  certifies  that  such 
writing  was  shown  to  witness  and  by  him  sworn 
to.  Burrill. 

^X-HIB'IT-ANT,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  makes  an 
exhibit ;   exhibiter.  Jodrell. 

JEX-HiB'lT-jpR-,  n.    One  who  exhibits.  Shak. 

EX-HI-Bi'''TrON  (eks-he-bish'un),  n.  [L.  exhibitio  ; 
It.  esibizione  ;  Sp.  exhibicion  ;  Fr.  exhibition."] 

1.  The  act  of  exhibiting  or  manifesting ;  as, 
"  The  exhibition  of  good  or  bad  qualities. 

2.  Public  show;  spectacle;  display;  —  par- 
ticularly a  public  display  of  works  of  art,  indus- 
try, manufactures,  &c.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  public  performance  of  oratorical  or  other 
exercises  at  a  literary  seminary;  as,  "The  ex- 
hibitions of  the  public  schools." 

4.  An  allowance;  a  pension;  a  salary;  — 
especially  a  private  benefaction  instituted  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  scholar  in  a  college  or 
university. 

What  maintenance  he  from  his  fViends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  slialt  have  from  me.  Shak. 

He  is  driven  to  live  in  exile  upon  a  small  exhibition.      Swift. 

5.  {Med.)  The  act  of  administering  medicines. 
Syn.  —  See  Show. 

EX-HI-Bi"TION-:eR  (eks-he-bisli'un-er),  n.  One 
who  is  maintained,  at  an  EnglisJi  university,  by 
an  exhibition  or  benefaction.  Todd. 

JE^-HIB'I-TIVE,  a.  That  exhibits  ;  representa- 
tive ;  serving  for  manifestation.  Norris. 

?:^wH!B't-TIVE-LY,  ad.  Representatively;  by 
representation.  Waterland. 

^^-HIB^IT-OR,  n.  [L.]  {Law.)  One  who  exhib- 
its ;  —  written  also  exhibiter.  Todd, 


EXICCATIVE 

5X-HIB'!-TO-EY,  o.  [h.  axhibitorim ;  Fr.  exhi- 
hitoire.]  That  exhibits  ;  setting  forth  ;  showing ; 
exhibitive.  "An  exhihitory  bill  or  schedule  of 
expenses."  Warton. 

j;jf-lllL'A-EANT,  n.  Any  thing  which  exhila- 
rates, p.  Uag. 

5:^-HlL'A-EANT,  a.  [Fr.  exhilarant.']  Tending 
to  exhilarate ;  enlivening.  Pilkington. 

?:^-HiL'A-EATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exhilaro,  exMlaratvs ; 
ex,  from,  used  intensively,  and  hilaro,  to  make 
merry;  hilaris,  joyful;  It.  esilarare.]  [i.  ex- 
hilarated ;       pp.    EXHILAKATING,      EXHILA- 

BATED.]  To  make  merry  or  joyful ;  to  cheer  ; 
to  enliven ;  to  animate  ;  to  inspire  ;  to  gladden. 

The  coming  into  a  fair  garden,  a  beautiful  person,  and  the 
like,  do  delight  and  exhilarate  the  spirits  much.  Sacan. 

Syn.  —  See  Animate. 

¥^-HIL'A-RATE,  v.  n.    To  become  glad. 

The  shining  of  the  sun,  whereby  all  things  exhilarate. 

Bacon. 

E¥-Hir/A-RAT-mG,  p.  a.  Making  glad  or  cheer- 
ful ;  cheering  ;  as,  "  An  exhilarating  exercise." 

5^-hIl'A-RAT-]NG-LY,  ad.  In  an  exhilarating 
manner.  Ogilvie. 

ip:^'-HlL-A-EA'TipN,  n.     [L.  exhilaratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  exhilarating;  an  enlivening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhilarated ;  animation  ; 
gayety  ;  hilarity. 

Exhilaration  hath  some  affinity  with  joy,  though  it  be  a 
much  lighter  emotion.  Bacon. 

JEJC-HORT'  (egz-hbrt'),  v.  a.  [L.  exhortor;  ex, 
from,  and  hortor,  to  encourage ;  It.  esortare ; 
Sp.  exhortar ;  Fr.  exhorter.']  [i.  exhorted  ; 
pp.  EXHORTING,  EXHORTED.]  To  incite  by 
words  of  advice  or  well-meant  counsel ;  to 
persuade  ;  to  encourage  to  do  well ;  to  advise. 
"  Exhort  one  another  daily."  Beh.  iii.  13. 

Syn. —  Parents,  preachers,  and  superiors  exhort-, 
friends,  superiors,  and  equals  persuade,  encourage, 
and  advise.  Erhortatians  are  more  impelling,  and  are 
employed  in  matters  of  duty  or  necessity  ;  persuasions 
are  more  drawing,  and  are  employed  in  matters  of 
pleasure  or  convenience. 

tp:^-H6ET'  (egz-hort'),  )j.     Exhortation. 

Drown  Hector's  vaunts  in  loud  exhorts  of  fight.       Pope. 

EX-HOE-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  exhortatio  ;  It.  esorta- 
zione  ;  Sp.  exhortacion  ;  Fr.  exhortation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  exhorting ;  incitement  to  good ; 
encouragement;  advice.  "Exhortations to  char- 
ity." Atterhury. 

2.  A  persuasive  discourse;  as,  "  An  exhorta- 
tion froni  the  pulpit." 

I  '11  end  my  enhortalion  after  dinner.  Shak. 

Sjm.— See  Exhort. 

5:^-H0R'TA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  exhortativus  ;  It.  esor- 
tativo ;  Fr.  exhortdtif.)  That  exhorts  ;  contain- 
ing exhortation.  "The  exhortative  part  of  his 
[St.  Paul's]  epistles."  Barroio. 

EX'HOR-TA-TOE,  n.  [L.]  An  exhorter  ;  an  en- 
courager.  P.  Cyc. 

¥:^-H6R'TA-T0-RY,  a.  [L.  exhortatorius ;  It. 
esortatorto ;  Sp.  exhortatorio ;  Fr.  exhortatoire.] 
That  exhorts  ;  tending  to  exhort ;  hortatory  ; 
exhortative.  "Letters  exhortatory.*'  Holhished. 

J^J-HORT'lgR,  n.  One  who  exhorts.  "A  most 
devout  exhorter."  Martin. 

J;:^-HU'MATE,  i>.  M.  To  exhume;  tounbury;to 
disinter.  Dr.  Hitcheock. 

p:j-HU'MA-TeD,  p.  a.     Exhumed.  Clarke. 

EX-HU-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  ex,  out  of,  and  hurnus, 
the  ground ;  It.  esumazione ;  Sp.  exhumacion ; 
Fr.  exhumcution^  The  act  of  unburying  or  dis- 
interring; disinterment.  Seward. 

Jp:^-HUME',  V.  a.  [L.  ex,  out  of,  and  humus,  the 
ground  ;  Fr.  exhumer^  \i.  exhumed  ;  pp.  ex- 
huming, EXHUMED.]  To  dig  out  of  the  earth  ; 
to  unbury ;  to  disinter.  Lyell. 

5X-IC'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exsicco,  exsiccatus.']  To 
make  dry;  to  dry.  —  See  Exsiccate.   Holland. 

£x-IC-CA'TrON,  «.  The  act  of  drying  up ;  arefac- 
tion.  —  See'ExsicCATiON.  Bentley. 

PX-IC'CA-TIVE, o.  That  dries;  having  the  powel- 
of  drying.  —  See  Exsiccative.  Johnson. 
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EXIGENCE 

EX'I-OENCE,    )  „      rr 

vv'i  r..-  C  I-^'  ^^*^'''  "'^gens,  to  exact; 

iiX  l-^l,N-CV,  >  ex,  from,  and  ago,  to  drive;  It. 
esigenza ;  Sp.  exigencia  ;  Fr.  esjjiCTjee.] 

1.  Urgent  demand;  pressing  necessity;  ur- 
gency ;  want ;  need.  "  Fortunes  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  our  station."  Rogers. 

2.  Sudden  occasion ;  emergency  ;  as,  "  We 
cannot  make  provision  for  all  exigencies." 

Syn. —  An  exigency  is  more  common,  and  less  ur- 
gent or  pressing,  than  an  emergency.    The  common 

exigencies  of  life  ;  an  extraordinary  emergencv Hee 

Occasion. 

EX-!-^6n'DA-EY,  n.  {Law.)  An  officer  who 
makes  out  exigents  and  proclamations  in  the 
process  of  outlawry ;  an  exigenter.  Crabb. 

EX'{-(^ENT,  n.  \.  t  Pressing  business  or  emer- 
gency.    "lz\  sMc\i3.n  exigent."  Hooker. 

2.  fEnd;  termination. 

Tlieae  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, 

Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent.  SUak. 

3.  (Law.)  A  writ  preparatory  to  an  outla'wry 
when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found.  Hanmer. 

EX '(-PENT,  a.  [li.  exigo,  exigens,  to  exact.] 
Pressing;  requiring  instant  aid  ;  urgent. 

At  this  ejngeni  moment  the  loss  of  a  finished  man  is  not 
easily  supplied.  Burke. 

fiX'!-9ENT-5R,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  makes  out 
exigents  and  proclamations  in  the  process  of 
outlawry ;  an  exigendary.  Burrill. 

EX'I-9!-BLE,  a.  [It.  esigibile;  Fr.  exigible.'] 
That  may  be  exacted,     [k.]  Bolingbroke. 

EX-I-GU'I-TY,  re.     [L. 
exiguous;  slenderness 


s.]    State  of  being 
exiguousness.     Boyle. 

¥^-IG'U.o&S,  a.  [L.  exiguus;  It.  esiguo  ;  Sp. 
exiguo  ;  Fr.  eidgu.']  Small ;  diminutive  ;  little. 
"Ihe  race  cxiywoiM."     [k.]  Phillips. 

:5:!C-iG'y-0yS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  exig- 
uous; exiguity,     [e.]  Scott. 

EX'ILE,  re.     [L.  exilium  ;  It.  esilio  ;  Fr.  exile.'] 

1.  The  state  of  b^eing  exiled  or  banished ; 
banishment ;  proscription ;  expulsion ;  expatria- 
tion; as,  "To  be  condemned  to  exile." 

2.  One  who  is  exiled  ;  a  person  banished. 

Ulysses,  sole  of  all  the  victor  train. 

An  exile  from  his  dear  paternal  coast.  Pope. 

II  ¥:^-lLE',  or  EX'ILE  [eg-zll',  S.  W.  F.  Ja. ; 
eks'll,  J.  Sm.  R.  Wb.],  v.  a.  [i.  exiled  ;  pp. 
EXILING,  EXILED.]  'To  cxpel  Or  drive  from 
one's  home  or  country ;  to  banish ;  to  expatriate. 

For  that  offence 
Immediately  we  do  exiie  him  hence.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Banish. 

?^-iI,E'  (eg-zll')  [eg-zil',  S.  W.  P.  K.  Sm.  R.'], 
a.  [L.  exilis.]  Small ;  slender  ;  not  full.  "  Exile 
heat."     ^^  Exile  sound."     [r.]  Bacon. 

.8®=  "  This  word,  as  an  adjective  derived  from  the 
Latin  exilis,  is  by  Nares,  Sheridan,  Ash,  and  Entick 
accented  on  the  last  syllable.  Authority  is  certainly 
on  the  side  of  the  ultimate  accent ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  not  contrary  to  analogy  ;  for 
the  penultimate  i,  being  long  in  Latin,  has  no  neces- 
sary influence  on  the  English  word,  any  more  than  it 
has  on  hostile,  servile,  &c."    Walker. 

II  B::J-ILED'  (eg-zlld' o?- eks'lld),  jo.  a.  Banished; 
driven  from  one's  country.  "  Calling  home  our 
exiled  friends."  Shak. 

f<:§:-ILE'MENT,  re.  The  act  of  exiling,  or  the  state 
of  being  exiled  ;  banishment,     [h.]         Wotton. 

t  EX-!-LI"T10N  (eks-e-lish'un),  re.  [h.  exilitio; 
exsilio,  to  leap  forth ;  ex,  from,  and  salio,  to 
leap.]  The  act  of  springing  or  rushing  out  sud- 
denly,    [e.]  Browne. 

]g;]<f-fL'J-TY,  re.  [L.  exilitas.]  Slenderness  ;  small- 
ness.     "'Exilitg  of  the  voice."    Bacon.    Paley. 

f  igJf-IM'I-oCS,  o.  \\j.  eximius.]  Eminent;  fa- 
mous ;  illustrious  ;  excellent.  Barrow. 

t  ?.X-fN'A-NITE,  V.  a.  [L.  exinanio,  exinanitus.] 
To  mate  empty ;  to  spoil ;  to  weaken.  Pearson. 

5;^-rN-A-NI"TipN  (eg-zin-fi-nish'un),  re.     [L.  ex- 

inaniiio ;    It.   esinaniziojie ;    Sp.  exinamdon.'] 

Emptiness;  exhaustion;  privation,    [e.]    Hall. 

Diseases  of  exinanition  are  more  dangerous  than  diseases 

of  repletion.  Herbert. 

J.X-IN'TINE,  re.  {Bot.)  A  membrane  situated  be- 
tween the  extine  and  intine  in  the  pollen  of 
yew,  juniper,  cypress,  &c.  Brande, 
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f  ^-IST'  (eg-zTst'),  «.  re.  [L.  existo ;  ex,  from,  and 
sisto,  to  place  ;  It.  esistere  ;  Sp.  existir ;  Fr.  ex- 
ister.]     [i.  existed;  pip.  EXISTING,  EXISTED.] 

1.  To  have  existence  or  being ;  to  be. 

Can  any  now  remember  to  relate 

How  he  existed  in  an  embryo  state?  Jenyrts. 

2.  To  have  life  ;  to  live  ;  as,  "  Animals  can- 
not exist  out  of  their  proper  element." 

3.  To  remain  ;  to  continue  ;  to  endure  ;  as, 
"  How  long  must  these  evils  exist  ?  " 

Syn.  —  Whatever  is,  exists  ;  but  to  live  implies  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  life.  —  If  it  is  said  there  cannot  be 
freedom  of  the  press  under  a  despotic  government,  it 
merely  implies  that  it  would  not  be  allowed  ;  but  if  it 
is  said,  freedom  of  the  press  cannot  exist  under  such  a 
government,  it  implies  an  inherent  incompatibility  in 
the  nature  of  the  two  institutions. 

^X-rsT'gNCE,  re.  [It.  esistenza;  Sp.  existencia  ; 
Fr.  existence.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  or  existing. 

When  a  being  is  considered  as  possible,  it  is  said  to  have 
an  essence;  when  it  is  considered  as  acthal,  it  is  said  to  have 
existence  also.  Watts, 

2.  Continued  life  ;  duration  ;  continuance. 

The  soul,  secure  in  her  existence,  smiles 

At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point.    Addison. 

3.  Any  thing  that  exists  ;  a  being ;  entity. 

Somebody  has  taken  notice  that  we  stand  in  the  middle 
"of  existences.  Tatter. 

Syn.  —  Existence  is  used  to  denote  an  abstract 
idea;  being,  either  an  abstract  or  a  sensible  one.  Hu- 
man existence  :  a  human  being  ;  the  Supreme  Being ; 
the  existence  of  God  ;  the  being  and  attributes  of  God. 

e::^-IST'5N-CY,  re.    Existence,     [e.]  Tatler. 

E5-IST'f  NT,  a.  [It.  esistente ;  Sp.  existente ;  Fr. 
existant.]  That  exists  ;  having  existence  or  be- 
ing ;  existing ;  extant.  Dryden. 

tEX-IS-TfiN'TIAL,  a.  That  exists;  having  ex- 
istence ;  existent.  Bp.  Barlow. 

In  an  existing  state. 
Coleridge. 

¥:^-IS-Tl-MA'TION,  re.  [L.  existimatio.']  Opinion ; 
esteem,     [e.]  Spectator. 

E:j-IST'JNG,  p.  a.    Having  existence ;  subsisting. 

EX'IT,  re.  [L.  exeo,  exitus,  to  go  out ;  ex,  from, 
and  CO,  to  go  ;  Sp.  exito.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  out ;  departure  ;  with- 
drawal, as  of  an  actor  from  the  stage. 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances.  iiliak. 

2.  Passage  out ;  egress. 

In  such  a  pervious  substance  they  might  find  an  easy  en- 
trance or  exit.  Olanville. 

fl®=  Exit  (he  or  she  goes  out)  and  exeunt  (they  go 
out)  are  Latin  words  used  in  play -books  to  denote  the 
time  when  a  person  or  persons  leave  the  stage, 

t  ?:^-I"TIAL  (egz-ish'al),  a.  [L.  exitialis.]  Dead- 
ly ;  mortal.     '^  Exitial  fevers."  Harvey. 

1 5:^-I"TI_0yS  (egz-lsh'yus),  a.  Deadly;  mortal; 
destructive ;  exitial.  Homilies. 

EX'I-tOs,  re.;  pi.  Mx'f-TGs.  [L.]  (Law.)  Is- 
sue ;  offspring  ;  a  child  or  children :  —  an  issue 
in  pleading  :  —  the  issue  or  result  of  an  act :  — 
pi.  yearly  rent  or  profits  of  land.  Burrill. 

BX-LEgs'IS-LA-TOR,  re.  One  who  has  been  a 
legislator,  but  who  is  no  longer  in  office.  Clarke. 

EX— MAY 'OR,  re.  One  who  has  been,  but  is  no 
longer,  mayor.      '  Clarke. 

EX  ME 'RO  MO ' TiJ.  [L.,  from  a  mere  motion?^ 
From  one's  own  free-will ;  without  suggestion 
or  constraint.  Hamilton. 

EX-MIN'JS-T?R,  re.  One  who  has  been  minister, 
but  who  is  no  longer  in  that  office.  Clarke. 

EX  M-E-CES-SI-tA'TE  RE'I.  [L'.]  From  the 
necessity  of  the  thing,  or  of  the  case.  Hamilton. 

EX-  g-  CE '  TUS,  re.  [L. ;  Gr.  i^iiicoiTos,  a  fish  which 
comes  upon  the  beach  to  sleep ;  i^u,  without, 
and  KoirT],  a  bed.]  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  with 
long  pectoral  fins,  by  which  they  can  sustain 
themselves  for  a  short  time  in  the  air ;  the  fly- 
ing-fish ;  —  written  also  exocoetus.  Baird. 

EX'ODE,  re.  [Gr.  !^6bioii ;  Ik  or  if,  out  of,  and 
iSfljoi,  to  go,  or  bSdi,  way ;  L.  exodium.] 

3^  The  concluding  part  or  catastrophe  of  a 
Greek  tragedy.  Liddell  §  Scott. 

2.  An  interlude  or  farce  on  the  Roman  stage, 
being  the  last  of  three  plays  on  the  same  subject. 


EXOPHYLLOUS 

The  Romans  had  three  plays  acted  one  after  another  on 
the  same  subiect:  the  first,  a  real  tragedv:  the  second,  the 
atellan;  the  third,  a  satire  or  exodc,  a  kfnd  of  farce  of  one 
'^•'t-  Roscommon. 

EX-b'DI-UM,n.  [L.]  In  Greek  tragedy,  the  end 
or  denouement  of  the  play.  Brande. 

£x'0-D(JS,  re.  [Gr.  e^oios,  a  going  out ;  Ik  or  i|,  out 
from,  and  bbiijiii,  to  go,  or  hi6i,  way ;  L.  exodus; 
It.  esodo  ;  Sp.  exodo  ;  Fr.  exode.']    Departure : 

—  applied  as  the  distinctive  name  of  the  second 
book  of  Moses,  which  describes  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 

The  whole  is  confined  to  the  two  generations  between  the 
exodm  from  Egypt  and  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  Warburton. 

t  EX'O-DY,  re.  Departure ;  exodus.  "  Ever  since 
the  time  of  theJewish  exody."  Hale. 

EX-Or-FI"CIAL,  a.  Proceeding  from  office  or 
authority,     [e.]  Craig. 

&X  gF-Fl"CI-6  (eks-ot-tish'e-o).  [L.,  by  reason 
or  virtue  of  office.]  Ceuoting  the  power  or  the 
privilege  which  a  person  possesses  of  doing  cer- 
tain things,  by  virtue  of  his  office.       Hamilton. 

EX-O-OAS-TRi' TIS,  re.  [Gr.  i^o>,  without,  and 
yanTfip,  the  Stomach  ;  Fr.  exogastrite.]  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  external  membranes  of  the 
Stomach.  *  Craig. 

EX'O-QrEN,  re.  [Gr.  (|w,  on  the  outside,  and  ycv- 
mIo),  to  beget,  to  produce.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  or 
tree  which  increases  in  diameter  by  the  addition 
of  new  wood  to  the  outside  of  the  old  wood,  or 
by  successive  external  additions  ;    dicotyledon ; 

—  opposed  to  endogen.  P.  Cyc. 

?X-09'5-NOUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  exogens ; 
increasing  by  successive  external  additions,  as 
plants  or  trees ;  dicotyledonous.  Buckland. 

EX'p-GLOSS,  n.  [Gr.  i\u,  without,  and  yXHana,  the 
tongue.]  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  American  fishes, 
having  the  lower  jaw  divided  into  three  lobes, 
the  middle  one  of  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
tongue.  Boag. 

t  £X-0-LETE',  a.  [L.  exolesco,  exoletus,  to  grow 
out  of  use.]     Obsolete;  out  of  use.  Bailey. 

t  EX-p-LU'TION,  re.  [L.  exolvo,  exolutus,  to  un- 
loose.]    Laxation  of  the  nerves.  Browne. 

t  E:J-0LVE'  (egz-Blv'),  V.  a.  [L.  exolvo.]  To 
loose  ;  to  pay.  .Bailey. 

EX-O-MfiL-O-JiE'SlS,  re.  [Gr.  tlo^oAdy^ris ;  f|, 
from,  used  intensively,  and  bfioXoyiw,  to  agree 
to  any  thing ;  bjio^,  the  same,  or  bfiov,  together, 
and  Uyto,  to  say.]     A~common  confession. 

All  public  criminals  were  tied  to  a  public  exomologesis.  or 
repentance  in  the  church.  Bp.  Taylor. 

EX-6M'PH4-L6s,  I  „.    |-(}j._  ,.|_  fj.o^_  and  iix^aU,, 

EX-6m'PH4-l6s,S  t\ieTiS.ye\.]     (Med.)    Hernia 

or  rupture  at  or  near  the  navel.  Dunglt'son, 

EX'ON,  n.  An  officer  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Royal 
Guard;  an  exempt.  —  See  Exempt.         Dodd. 

E^-6n'51R-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  exonero,  exoneratus  ; 
ex,  from,  and  onus,  a  load  ;  It.  esonerare ;  Sp. 
exonerar ;  Fr.  exonerer.]    [i.  exonerated  ;  pp. 

EXONEKATING,  EXONERATED.] 

1.  To  discharge  of  what  is  borne ;  to  free 
from  a  load ;  to  rid  of  a  burden,     [r.] 

Secretory  vessels  which  all  exonerate  themselves  into  one 
common  duct.  Bay. 

2.  To  disburden  of  blame  ;  to  exculpate  ;  to 
absolve  ;  to  acquit ;  to  clear ;  to  discharge. 

Syn.  —  To  exonerate  signifles  to  take  off  tile  burden 
of  a  charge  or  of  guilt ;  to  exculpate,  to  throw  off  the 
blame.  A  person  exculpates  himself,  and  is  exonerated, 
absolved,  and  acquitted  by  others. 

^y-ON-pE-A'TION,  re.  [L.  exoneratio  ;  It.  esone- 
razione ;  Sp.  exoneracion.]  The  act  of  exoner- 
ating or  disburdening ;  discharge.  Grew. 

px-ON'^R-A-TJfVE,  a.  That  exonerates ;  freeing 
from  a  charge  or  burden.  Todd. 

jp::^-ON'ER-A-T0R,  re.  [L.]  One  who  exonerates, 
disburdens,  or  discharges.  Dane. 

EX-gPH-THAL'Mr-4,n.  [L. ;  Gr,  ff,  out  from, 
and  6<li6aXi>6s,  the  eye.]  (Med.)  'The  protrusion 
of  the  eyeball  from  the  orbit.  Brande. 

EX-OPH-THAL'MY,  re.      Exophthalmia.      Craig. 

5X-6PH' YL-LOUS,  or  EX-0-PH'YL'LOUS  (131),  a. 
[Gr.  f|,  from,  and  ilil:XXov,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Naked, 
as  the  leaves  of  exogens ;  not  having  a  folia- 
ceous  sheath.  Brande. 
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t  ?3f-6P'TA-BLE,  a.    [L.  exoptabilis.]    That  is  to 
be  desireii;  desirable.  Bailey. 

fiX-QP-TA'TIQN, ».  [L.  exopto,  exoptatus,  to  long 
for.]     Earnest  wish  or  desire.  " 


\  n.   [It.  esorbitanza ;  Sp.  ex- 
,')  oi^hztancia-l 


-ap- 


??;-6p'TJLE,  re.  [Gr.  4|,  .priv.,  and  irrWov,  a 
feather.]  {Bot.)  A  dicotyledonous  plant ;  —  so 
called  because  its  plumule  is  naked.       Brande. 

lEX'p-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  exorabilis  ;  It.  esorabile  ; 
Sp.  S;' Ft.  exorable.']  That  may  be  moved  by 
entreaty ;  relenting.  Harrington. 

ti5x'0-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exoro,  exoratus.J  To 
obtain  by  request.  Cockeram. 

53f-OR'B!-TANOE, 
53f-OR'B{-TAN-CY, 

1.  A  going  out  of  the  prescribed  track 
plied  to  things. 

All  these  exorbitances  in  nature  serve  to  set  off  the  general 
-   beauty  of  its  works.  Spenser. 

2.  Gross  deviation  from  rule  or  right ;  enor- 
mity ;  extravagance  ;  excess. 

Eewail  the  lamentable  exorbitances  of  their  superstitions. 

Sp.  Hall. 

The  reverence  of  my  presence  may  be  a  curb  to  your 

exorbitances.  Drijden. 

p:^-6R'BJ-TANT,  a.    [L.  ex,  out  from,  and  orbita, 
a  track,  an  orbit ;    It.  esorbitante ;   Sp.  exorbi- 
^tante ;  Fr.  exorbitant^ 

1.  Not  comprehended  in  a  settled  rule  or 

method ;  anomalous  ;  irregular. 

Causes  extyrbitofd,  and  such  as  their  laws  had  not  pro- 
vided for.  Hooker. 

2.  Exceeding  due  bounds  ;  inordinate ;  un- 
reasonable ;  excessive  ;  extravagant. 

So  exorbitant  are  the  desires  of  men  that  they  will  grasp 
at  all.  bw0. 

^I^-OR'BI-T  ANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  exorbitant  manner. 

t  ¥:)J-6r'BI-TATE,  v.  n.  [L.  exorbito,  exorbitatus, 
to  go  out  of  the  track  ;  ex,  out  from,  and  orbita, 
a  track.]  To  deviate  ;  to  go  beyond  rule.  Spenser. 

II  £X'OR-CI§E  [eks'or-siz,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  C.Wb.;  eks-or'siz,  ^.],  ?>.  n.  [Gr.  ffopm'ijai ; 
«,  from,  and  opKo^,  an  oath ;  L.  exorcizo  ;  It. 
esorcizzare  ;  Sp.  exordzar ;  Fr.  exorciser.'] 

1.  To  drive  away,  as  evil  spirits,  by  certain 
forms  of  conjuration.  "He  exorciseth  devils  in 
the  church.  Prynne. 

2.  To  deliver  from  malignant  spirits  ;  to  puri- 
fy from  evil  influence. 

i>0  all  you  can  to  exorcise  crowds  who  are  possessed  as 
I  am.  Spectator. 

II  EX'pR-Cl§-5R,  n.  One  who  exorcises ;  exorcist. 
"  No  exorciser  harm  thee."  Shak. 

II  EX'pR-Cl§M,  re.  [Gr.  l^opKitrfids,  a  swearing ;.L. 
exorcismus  ;  It.  esorcismo  ;  Sp.  exorcisnio ;  Fr. 
exorcism.e.']  The  act  of  exorcising ;  expulsion 
of  evil  spirits  ;  a  form  of  conjuration  for  expel- 
ling evil  spirits. 

Will  his  lordship  behold  and  hear  our  exorcisms?    Shak. 

II  EX'pR-CIST  [eks'or-sist,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
eks-br'sist,  £.  if.],  re.  [Gr.  floo/ciirrw,  one  who 
administers  an  oath ;  L.  exoreista ;  Fr.  exoreiste.l 

1.  One  who  exorcises  or  casts  out  evil  spirits. 
Then  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists.      Acts  xLx.  13. 

2.  An  enchanter  ;  a  conjurer,     [e.] 

Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up 

My  mortified  spirit.  Shak. 

?^-6r'DI-AL  (egz-iir'de-jl),  a.  Introductory ;  ini- 
tial. "  The  exordial  verses  of  Homer."  Johnson. 

?^-OR'D!-UM,  re. ;  pi-  L-  Ey-ojj'z>j-ji;  Eng.  Ejf- 
ok'di-Om?.  [L.]  (Rhet.)  Tlte  commencement 
or  opening  part  of  a  speech  or  oration;  an  in- 
troduction ;  a  formal  preface. 

I  have  been  distasted  at  this  way  of  writing  by  reason  of 
long  prefaces  and  exorclimis.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Preface. 

EX-OR-GAN'IC,  a.  Having  ceased  to  be  organic 
or 'organized.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

fEX-OR-NA'TipN,  »i.  {L.  exornatio."]  Ornament; 
decoration;  embellishment.  Hooker. 

EX-OR-RHI'ZJE,  n.pl.  [Gr.  sfw,  without,  and  pi'^o, 
a  root.]  (,Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  exogenous 
plants  in  which  the  seeds  have  the  radicle  al- 
ready developed ;  dicotyledons.  Henslow. 

J^-OR'RHI-ZAL,     I  a.    {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  the 

EX-OR'RHI-ZoOS,  )  Exorrhizce;  noting  the  mode 

of  germination  in  exogens.     Henslow.   Hohh/n. 


5^-OR'TIVE,  a.  [L.  exoi'tivus,  pertaining  to  the 
rising  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  eastern ;  exorior, 
to  rise.]  Rising;  relating  to  the  east,  [it.]  Scott. 

tE^-OS'cn-LATE,  u.  a.  [L.  exosculor.^  To 
kiss.        '  Bailey. 

t  ¥::^-6s-Cy-LA'TipN,  n.  [L.  exosculatio.l  A 
kissing.  Bailey. 

EX-pS-MOSE',  re.  [Gr.  t'^w,  without,  and  iinnis, 
impulsion.]  The  passage  of  gases,  vapors,  or 
liquids  of  unequal  densities,  through  membranes 
or  pores  from  within  outwards;  exosmosis  ;  — 
opposed  to  endosmose.  —  See  Osmose. 

If  two  fluids  of  unequal  densities  arc  separated  by  an  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  membrane,  the  denser  wdl  attract  the  less 
dense  through  the  membrane  that  divides  them.  This  prop- 
erty is  called  "endosmose"  when  the  attraction  is  from  the 
outeide  to  the  inside,  and  "  exosmose  "  when  it  operates  from 
the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  body  acted  upon.        Brande. 

EX-pS-MO'SJS, re. Same  asExoSMOSE.  Scudamore. 

t  j:X-6S'SATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  os,  ossis, 
a  bone.]  To  deprive  of  bones  ;  to  bone.  Bailey. 

t  e::^-6s'SA-T5D,  a.  [L.  exosso,  exossatus,  to  de- 
prive of  bone.]     Deprived  of  bones.         Bailey. 

t  £x-pS-SA'TION,  re.  Freedom  from  bones. Bocora. 

5^-6s'S5-OUS,  a.  Destitute  of  bones  ;  boneless. 
"  Snails  and  soft  exosseous  animals."     Browne. 

EX-pS-TOME',  re.  [Gr.  l^,  from,  and  in-6]ia,  mouth.] 
(liot.)  The  orifice  through  the  outer  integument 
of  an  ovule,  which,  together  with  the  endostome, 
completes  the  foramen.  Henslow.    Gray. 

BX-pS-TO'SJS  [Sks-os-to'sis,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  eks-5s'- 
to-sis,  S.  ^.j,  re.  [6r.  i^,  from,  and  iarlov,  bone.] 
'  1.  {Anat.)  An  unnatural  protuberance  or  tu- 
mor of  a  bone.  Dunglison. 
2.  {Bot.)  A  tumor  or  knot  in  trees,  formed 
by  disease.  Craig. 

EX-p-TER'IC,         I  a.    [Gr.  l^wTipitrds ;  t|w  ;  L.  ex- 

EX-O-TER'I-CAL,  )  oterious  ;  It.  esoterico  ;  Sp. 
exoterico ;  Fr.  exot&rique.l  Public  ;  exterior ; 
not  private  or  secret;  —  as  distinguished  from 
esoteric.  —  See  Esoteric. 

Aristotle  was  wont  to  divide  his  lectures  into  acroamatieal 
and  exoterical.  Hales. 

EX-p-TEK'!-Ct§M,  re.  Exoteric  doctrine  or  prin- 
ciples. Ch.  Ob. 

EX-p-TER'ICS,  re.  pi.  The  lectures  of  Aristotle 
on  rhetoric,  to  which  all  were  admitted.       Ask. 

EX'p-TER-Y,  re.    That  which  is  public  or  common. 

Keserving  their  esoterics  for  adepts,  and  dealing  out  caro- 
teries  only  to  the  vulgar.  Search. 

¥?-OT'!C,         I  (j_    j-(jr_  l^iiiTiicd;;  L.  exoticus;  It. 

J5X-6t'I-CAL,  '  esotico  ;  Sp.  exotica  ;  Fr.  exotique.'] 
Foreign  ;  not  produced  at  home  ;  not  indige- 
nous ;  as,  "  An  exotic  plant "  ;  "  An  exotic 
habit."  Swift. 

jp^-OT'IC,  re.    1.  [Bot.)  A  plant  of  foreign  origin. 

Plants  such  aa  the  gardeners  call  exotica.  Addison. 

2.  A  word  of  foreign  origin.  Boag. 

¥?-6t'I-CAL-NBSS,  re.  The  state  of  being  ex- 
otic. Scott. 

5:^-6t'!-CI§M,  re.  A  foreign  word  or  idiom.  Watts. 

5X-PAND',  V.  a.  [L.  expando  ;  ex,  from,  and  pan- 
do,  to  open  ;  It.  espandere.']     [i.'  expanded  ;  pp. 

EXPANDING,  EXPANDED.] 

1.  To  spread  out  in  surface  ;  to  lay  open. 
Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight.        Milton. 

2.  To  spread  every  way ;  to  distend ;  to  dilate ; 
to  extend ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  amplify  ;  to  diffuse  ; 
as,  "  To  expand  a  balloon  with  gas." 

Syn.  —  See  Enlarge,  Spread. 
PX-PAND',  V.  re.     1.  To  open  ;    as,  "  The  heat  of 

the  sun  will  cause  the  buds  to  expand." 

2.  To  increase  in  bulk ;  to  dilate ;  as,  "  Water 

expands  in  freezing." 
5X-PAND'5D,  p.  a.     Spread  out ;  extended ;  laid 

open  ;  as,  "  Expanded  leaves  or  flowers." 
?X-PANSE',  re.    [L.  expando,  expansus,  to  spread 

out ;  Sp.  expanso.\     A  surface  widely  expanded  ; 

extent;  amplitude;  expansion. 

On  the  smooth  expanse  of  crystal  lakes 

The  sinking  stone  at  flrst  a  circle  makes.  Fope. 

?X-PAN-SI-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [It.  espansibilitd  ;  Sp. 
expansibilidad ;  Fr.  expansibilite.]  The  quality  of 
being  expansible  ;  capacity  of  expansion.  Greio. 

?X-PAN'SI-BLE,  a.  [It.  espansibiU ;  Sp.  S  Fr. 
expansible.']     That  may  be  expanded.        Gi-eic. 

EX-PAN'SJ-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  expansible.  Clarke. 


PX-PAN'SJ-BLY,  ad.     In  an  expansible  manner. 

Boag. 
PX-PAn'SJLE,  M.    Belonging  to  expansion;    ex- 
pansive. Scott. 

5X-PAN'SipN  (eks-p3Ln'8liun),  re.  [L.  expansio  ; 
It.  espansione ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  expansion."] 

1.  The  act  of  expanding  or  spreading.  "  The 
easy  expansion  of  the  wing  of  a  bird."        Grew. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expanded  in  surface  or 
in  bulk  ;  enlargement ;  amplitude. 

The  expansion  of  the  air  is  proportional  to  the  pressure 
upon  it.  JSenUey. 

3.  The  space  through  which  any  thing  is  ex- 
tended; extent;  expanse. 

The  capacious  mind  extends  beyond  the  utmost  expan- 
sion ot  raatier.  Locke. 

4.  Pure  space,  apart  from  extension  in  matter. 
Distance  or  space  I  call  expansion,  to  distinguish  it  from 

extension,  which  expresses  this  distance  only  as  it  is  in  the 
soUd  parts  of  matter.  Locke. 

5.  {Com.)  Increase  in  the  issues  of  bank- 
notes. Boag. 

(;X-PAN'SipN-CURB',  re.  A  contrivance  for  coun- 
teracting expansion  or  contraction.  Clarke. 

5X-PAN'SipN-£N'gt!NE,  re.  {Mech.)  A  steam- 
engine  in  which  the  supply  of  steam  is  cut  off 
before  the  stroke  is  completed,  the  expansive 
power  of  the  steam  admitted  being  sufficient  to 
complete  it.  Ogilvie. 

5X-PAN'SipN-J0INT,  re.  {Mech.)  A  joint  for 
connecting  steam-pipes,  made  with  a  stuffing- 
box,  so  as  to  allow  one  of  them  to  slide  within 
the  enlarged  end  of  the  other  when  the  length 
increases  by  expansion.  Weale. 

EX-PAN'SipN- VALVE,  re.  {Mech.)  A  valve  in  a 
steam-engine  between  the  slide-valve  and  the 
steam-cylinder,  worked  by  a  cam  or  other  con- 
trivance so  as  to  cut  off'^the  steam  at  a  given 
point  of  the  stroke,  and  thus  leave  it  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  steam  already  admitted.      Weale. 

t;X-PAN'S{VE,  a.  [It.  espansivo  ;  Sp.  expansivo  ; 
Fr.  expansifA  That  expands  ;  having  power  to 
expand;  diffusive.  "The  elastic  or  expansive 
faculty  of  the  air."  Ray. 

?X-PAN'S!VE-LY,  ad.    By  expansion. 

?X- PAN'S!  VE-NESS,  »•  The  quality  of  bring  ex- 
pansive. Craig. 

EX  PjR'TE.  [L.,  of  the  one  part.]  {Law.)  Pro- 
ceeding from  only  one  part  or  ^ide  of  a  matter 
in  question. 

Ex  parte  evidence,  evidence  delivered  on  only  one 
side.  —  Ez  parte  council,  a  council  of  only  one  side  or 
party. 

px-PA'TI-ATE  (eks-pa'she-at,  94),  v.  re.  [L.  expa- 
tior,  expatiatus ;  ex,  from,  and  spatior,  to  range  ; 
It.  spaziare ',  S^.  espctciarse.]     [t.  expatiated  ; 

pp.  EXPATIATING,  EXPATIATED.] 

1.  To  range  at  large  ;  to  rove  without  re- 
straint ;  to  take  a  wide  circuit  or  view. 

Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man; 

A  mighty  maze !  but  not  without  a  plan.  Pope. 

2.  To  enlarge  upon  in  language ;  to  descant. 
"  Dacier  expatiates  upon  this  custom."  Broome. 

5X-PA'TI-ATE,  V.  a.  To  enlarge;  to  spread;  to 
diff'use  ;  to  extend.  "  An  ample  field  wherein 
to  expatiate  itself."     [u.]  Dryden. 

EX-PA-TI-A'TION  (eks-pa-she-a'shun),  re.  The 
act  of  expatiating  or  roving  at  large.        Bacon. 

5X-PA'TI-A-TpR  (eks-pa'she-a-tur),  re.  One  who 
expatiates  or  enlarges  upon  a  subject.      Pegge. 

?X-PA'TI-A-Tp-RY  (eks-pa'she-a-to-re),  a.  That 
expatiates  ;  enlarging ;  diffusive.  Bisselt. 

II  j;x-PA'TRI-ATB  [eks-pa'tre-at,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
C.  Maunder ;  eks-p5t're-at,  Wb.],  v.  a.  [L.  ex, 
from,  and  patria,  country ;  It.  spatriare  ;  Sp. 
expatriar ;    Fr.  expatricr.]      [i.  expatriated  ; 

/)^. EXPATRIATING,  EXPATRIATED.]     To  banish, 

or  to  remove,  from  one's  country ;  to  exile. 

Abelard  indulged  the  romantic  wish  of  expatriating  himself 
forever.  "  Hcrintjton. 

II  :eX-PA-TRr-A'TIpN,  re.  [Sp.  expatriacioii ;  Fr. 
expatriation.]  The  act  of  expatriating ;  removal 
from  one's  country  by  emigration  or  by  banish- 
ment ;  exile.  Todd. 

5X-PECT',  V.  a.  [L.  expecfo  ;  ex,  from,  and  specto, 
to  look;  It.  aspettare;  Sp.  esperar.]  [i.  ex- 
pected ;  pp.  expecting,  expected.] 

1.  To  have  a  previous  apprehension  of  some- 
thing future,  whether  good  or  evil ;  to  look  for. 
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We  are  not  to  expcci  from  an  intercourse  with  others  all 
that  satisfaction  we  fondly  wish.  Ulair. 

2.  To  wait  for  ;  to  await. 

The  guards, 
By  me  encamped  on  yonder  hill,  expect 
Their  motion.  Miltmi. 

3.  To  require  ;  to  demand  as  reasonable. 
England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.     Lord  Nelson. 
,6®=*  To  expect  has  reference  to  what  is  future  j  as, 

a  person  expects^  not  what  is  past,  but  something  tliat 
is  yet  to  come.  But  in  this  country,  this  word  is 
often  improperly  used  in  conversation,  especially  by 
the  illiterate,  in  the  sense  of  to  suppose,  believe^  or 
tliiiik  ;  as,  "  I  expect  you  have  already  heard  of  this 
matter,"  To  expect,  according  to  Grose,  Halliwell, 
and  others,  is  used  in  the  same  manner  in  some  parts 
of  England.  According  to  Brockett,  to  expect^  used 
in  the  sense  of  "  to  suppose,  or  believe,  is  a  common 
northern  expression." 

"  Many  people  have  an  odd  way  of  saying  '  I  expect,^ 
when  they  only  mean  '  I  think,^  '  I  conclude  ' ;  as,  '  I 
expect  those  books  were  sent  to  Paris  last  year.'  " 
P.  Owynne. 

Syn.  —  See  Await,  Hope. 
t  ?X-PECT',  I',  n.     To  wait ;  to  stay  ;  to  remain, 

1  will  expect  until  my  change  at  death, 

And  answer  at  thy  call.  Sandys. 

JPX-PECT'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  espetibile.']  That  may 
be  expected.  Broione. 

?X-PECT'ANCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  expecting; 
expectation  ;  expectancy.  "Expectance  calls 
thee  now  another  way.*'  Milton. 

2.  Something  expected. 

There  is  ex^mctance  here  from  both  the  sides.         S?iafo. 

i^X-PECT'AN-CY,  n.  1.  The  act  of  expecting ; 
expectation ;  tope. 

The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  ?tate.  Sfiak. 

2.  {Med.)  Expectation.  "Rational  expect- 
ancy."  —  See  Expectation.  Dr.  Foi^bes. 

3.  i^Laio,')  State  of  dependence  upon  some- 
thing future  ;  abeyance  or  suspension. 

Estates  in  expectancy  are  of  two  sorts :  one  created 
by  tlie  act  of  the  parties,  called  a  remainder,  the  other 
by  act  of  law,  called  a  reversion.  Bouvier. 

JPX-PECT'ANT,  a.  [Fr.]  1.  Depending  on  some- 
thing; waiting  in  expectation.  "  The  expecta^it 
heir."  Swift. 

2.  {Med.)  That  waits  for  the  efforts  of  nature. 
"  Expectant  medicine."  .        Dunglison. 

Expectant  estate,  an  estate  in  expectancy.      Burrill. 

^X-PECT'ANT,  n.  One  who  waits  in  expectation 
of  any  th!ing  ;  one  who  is  looking  for  some  ben- 
efit.    '*  An  expectant  of  future  glory."      South. 

EX-PlgC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  expectatio;  It.  espetta- 
zione  ;  Sp.  expectadon.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  expecting ;  anticipa- 
tion of  something  future,  whether  good  or  evil. 

'T  is  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear.  Congreiie. 

Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  there 
"Where  most  it  promises.  Shak. 

2.  Prospect  of  good;  trust  in  the  future  ;hope. 

My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God;  for  my  expectation  is 
from  him.  Ps.  Ixii.  5. 

3.  The  object  expected ;  the  expected  Messiah, 

Now  clear  I  undcretand 
"Why  our  great  expectation  should  be  called 
The  seed  of  woman.  Milton, 

4.  A  state  which  promises  excellence.  "  A 
youth  ot  expectation."  Otway. 

5.  In  the  doctrine  of  chances,  the  value  of 
any  prospect  of  a  prize,  or  of  property  depend- 
ing upon  the  happening  of  some  uncertain 
event,  and  equal,  in  all  cases,  to  tjie  whole  sum 
multiplied  by  the  probability  that  the  event,  on 
which  it  depends,  may  happen.     London  Ency. 

6.  {Med.)  A  method  which  consists  in  ob- 
serving the  progress  of  diseases,  and  leaving 
them  almost  wholly  to  the  efforts  of  nature, 
without  prescribing  active  medicines. Dem(7^iso)i. 

Expectation  of  life,  {Life  Insurance.)  the  mean  aver- 
age duration  of  the  life  of  individuals  of  any  given  age. 
Syn.  —  See  Hope. 

f  jpX-PEC'TA-TiVE,a.  [Fr.]  Expecting.  Cotgrave. 

f  ^JX-PEC'TA-TIVE,  n.  The  object  expected.  "  I 
am  satisfied  in  some  expectatives."  Wotton. 

;gX-PECT'J5D,  p.  a.  AVaited  for ;  looked  for ; 
hoped.     "  Expected  goodi."  Shak. 

5X-PECT'?R,  vt.     One  who  expects.  Swift. 

:5X-PECT'ING-LY,  ad.  "With  expectation.  Bryden. 

|;X-PEC'TO-RANT,  a.  [L.  expectoro,  expectorans, 
to  drive  from  the  breast ;  ex,  from,  and  pectus, 
the  breast ;  It.  espettorante  ;  Sp.  expectorante ;  Fr. 
expectorant.]  Promoting  expectoration.  Smart. 


^X-PEC'TO-RANT,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  to  pro- 
mote expectoration.  Dunglison. 

;pX-PEC'TO-RATE,  V.  a.  {L.expectoro,  expectora- 
tus ;  ex,  from,  and  pectus,  the  breast;  It.  espet- 
torare ;  Sp.  expectorar ;  Fr.  expecta^er.']  [?.  ex- 
pectorated ;  pp.  EXPECTORATING,  EXPECTO- 
RATED.] To  eject  from  the  breast,  chest,  or 
lungs  by  coughing  and  spitting ;  to  cough  up. 
Morbific  matter  is  expectorated  by  coughing^         ArbutJinot. 

^X-PEC-TO-RA'TION,  n.  [It.  espettorazione  ;  Sp. 
expectoracion ;  Fr.  expectoration.] 

1.  The  act  of  expectorating  or  of  throwing  up 
from  the  chest.  "  When  the  expectoration  goes 
on  successfully."  Arhuthnot. 

2.  Expectorated  matter ;  discharge  made  by 
coughing  and  spitting ;  spit ;  spittle.      Brande. 

?X-PEC'TO-RA-TiVE,  a.  [It.  espeUorativo ;  Sp. 
expectorativo.]  Promoting  expectoration  ;  ex- 
pectorant. Harvey. 

JPX-PEC'TO-RA-TIVE,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  to 
promote  expectoration  ;  expectorant.     Hat^ey. 

t  ?X-PEDE',  c/.  t*.     To  expedite.  Scott. 

EX  PE'DE  HER'CU-LEM.  [L.,  from  the  foot 
•Hercules,  i.  e.  from  one  foot  of  the  statue  of 
Hercules  the  size  of  the  whole  figure  may  be 
judged.]     From  a  part  judge  of  the  whole. 

j8®=  Pythagoras  ascertained  tlie  length  of  the  foot 
of  Hercules  by  taking  the  length  of  the  Olympic  sta- 
dium or  course,  which  was  600  feet,  originally  meas- 
ured by  the  foot  of  the  hero.  He  thence  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  height  was  6  feet  7  inches.   Riley. 

t  5X-PE'DI-ATE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  expedier.]  To  hasten  ; 
to  expfedite.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

II  ex-PE'Dl-?NCE,    }  „,     pee  Expedient.] 
II  ^X-PE'DJ-]gN-CY,  )      1.  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
pedient;  fitness;  propriety;  suitableness  to  a 
good  end. 

RcMison  dictated  the  high  expediency  and  great  use  of  such 
practices.  South. 

2.  t Adventure;  attempt.  "In  forwarding 
this  dear  expedience."  Shak. 

3.  t Expedition;  haste;  despatch. 

Eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war. 
Are  making  hither  -with  all  due  expedience.  Shak. 

II  :5X-PE'DI-5NT  [eks-pe'dj-ent,  P.  J.  Ja.  C.  Wb. ; 
eks-pe'dyent,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  eks-pe'de-ent  or  eks- 
pe'je-ent,.  W.],  a.  [It.  espediente;  Sp.  expe- 
diente ;  Fr.  expedient.] 

1.  Proper;  fit;  convenient ;  suitable  ;  useful; 
advisable  ;  requisite  ;  necessary. 

Whatever  is  expedient  is  right.  Paley. 

Nothing  but  the  right  can  ever  be  expedient,  since  that  can 

never  be  true  expediency  which  would  sacrifice  a  greater  good 

to  a  less.  Abp.  Whately. 

2.  f  Made  in  haste  ;  expeditious. 

His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Necessary. 
II  jpX-PE'DJ-^NT,  n.     [L.    expedio,   expediens,   to 
barter;  ex,  from,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot;  It.  es- 
pediente ;  Sp.  expediente ;  Fr.  expedient.] 

1.  That  which  helps  forward  or  promotes  an 
end. 

God  does  not  project  for  our  sorrow,  but  our  innocence  ; 
and  would  never  have  invited  us  to  the  one,  but  us  an  expe- 
dient to  the  other."  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Means  to  accomplish  an  end  contrived  in 
an  exigence ;  shift;  resource;  contrivance. 

Men  support  themselves  by"  temporary  expedients,  and 

every  day  is  lost  in  contriving  for  to-morrow.  Johnson. 

Of  all  exjyedients  never  one  was  good.  Dryden. 

Syn. —  Expedient  is  an  artificial  means  ;  resource, 
natural  means.  A  cunning  m!in  is  fruitful  in  expedi- 
ents and  devices  ;  a  fortunate  man  abounds  in  resources. 
One  deficient  in  resources  may  have  recourse  to  expe- 
dients.— "  Robinson  Crusoe  adopted  every  expedient  in 
order  to  prolong  his  existence,  at  a  time  when  his  re- 
sources were  at  the  lowest  ebb."     Crahb. 

^X-PE-DI-EN'TIAL,  a.   Pertaining  to  expedients. 
"A  worldly,  expediential  letter."    N.  Brit.  Rev, 
||^X-PE'D1-15;nT-LY,    ad.      1.    In  an    expedient 
manner  ;  fitly. 

2.  t  Hastily;  quickly.    ^^"Dq  this  expediently. 

Shak. 
]pX-PED'l-TATE,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  expedite,  expedi- 
tatus  ;  L.ea;,  from,  and^es,^e(iis,  a  foot.]  {Eng. 
■Forest  Law.)  To  cut  off,  as  the  balls  or  the 
claws  of  a  dog's  feet,  to  prevent  his  doing  harm 
to  the  king's  deer.  Chambers. 

5X-P£D-J-TA'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  expeditating, 
or  cutting  off  the  balls  or  the  claws  from  a  dog's 
feet.     "  Expeditation  of  mastiffs."     Blackstone. 


fiX'P^-DITE,  V.  a.  [L.  expedio,  expeditus  ;  It.  espe- 
dire ;  Sp.  expedir ;  Fr.  exp^dier^]  [i.  expedit- 
ed ;  pp.  expediting,  expedited.] 

1.  To  facilitate  in  progress ;  to  hasten ;  to  ac- 
celerate ;  to  quicken. 

A  broad  way  now  is  paved 
To  expedite  your  glorlous.march.  Milton. 

2.  To  send  or  emit  as  from  a  public  office  j 
to  despatch  ;  to  forward. 

Though  such  charters  be  expedited  of  course,  they  are 
varied  by  discretion.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Hasten. 

EX'P^-DIte,  a.  [L.  expeditus  ;  It.  espedito ;  Sp. 
expedite] 

1.  Quick;    expeditious ;    hastened;    acceler- 
ated.    "  Expedite  execution."  Sandys. 

2.  Clear  of  impediments  ;  free  from  obstruc- 
tion ;  disencumbered;  easy. 

To  make  the  way  plain  and  expedite  enough.         Hooker. 

3.  Active  ;  agile  ;  brisk ;  nimble  ;  alert. 
The  more  nimble  and  expedite  it  will  be  in  its  operations. 

Tillotson. 

4.  f  Light-armed.  *' Expedite  forces. "  Bacon. 

EX'PJgl-DlTE-LY,  ad.     "With  expedition.       Grew. 

EX-P?-Di"TrON  (eks-pe-dish'un),  n.  [L.  expedi- 
tio  ;  It.  spedizione  ;  Sp.  expedicion ;  F''r.  expedi- 

ti07l.] 

1.  Haste ;  speed ;  activity  ;  despatch. 

Even  with  the  speediest  expecUtiov 

I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court.  Shak. 

2.  A  military,  naval,  or  other  important  en- 
terprise ;  as,  "Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt." 

EX-P^-Di"TION-A-RY,  w.  Relating  to  an  expe- 
dition. Ec.  Rev. 

EX-P5-Di"TION-iST,  n.  One  who  makes  or  par- 
ticipates in  an  expedition.  'N.  B?'it.  Rev. 

£X-P?-DI"TIOys  (eks-pe-dish'ue),  a.    1.  Speedy; 

quick  ;  soon  done  ;  as,  "  An  expeditious  march." 

2.     Acting    with    celerity ;    nimble  ;     smft ; 

prompt;  punctual;  diligent;  as,   **Tobe  expe- 

ditious'in  any  business." 

Syn.  —  See  Diligent. 

EX-P:?-Di"TIOUS-LY  (eks-pe-dish'us-le),  ad.  "With 

expedition ;  quickly. 
EX-P?-Di"TI0yS-NESS,  71.     The  quality  of  being 

expeditious;  quickness;  expedition.  Scott. 

t  EX'P^-DI-TJVE,  a.  [Fr.  expiditif]  That  expe- 
dites; performing  with  speed.  Bacon. 

JgX-PED'l-TO-RY,  a.  Making  haste;  acting  with 
celerity ;  expeditious,     [e,.]  Dr.  Franklin. 

^X-PEL',  V.  a.  [L.  expello  ;  ex,  from,  and  pello, 
to  drive  ;  It.  espellere  ;  Sp.  expeler  ;  Fr.  expulser.] 

\i.   EXPELLED  ;  pp.   expelling,  EXPELLED.] 

1.  To  drive  out ;  to  force  away ;  to  eject. 

Suppose  a  mighty  rock  to  fall  tliere,  it  would  expel  the 
waters  out  of  their  places.  Bwnct. 

2.  To  drive, from  one's  country;  to  banish; 
to  exile  ;  to  eliminate. 

Arms  and  the  man  1  sing,  who,  forced  by  fate, 
Expelled,  and  exiled,  left  the  Trojan  shore.         Dryden, 

3.  To  shut  out ;  to  exclude. 

O  that  the  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe 

Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw !        Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Banish. 

]pX-PEL'LA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  expelled  or 
driven  out.  "  Acid  expellahle  by  heat."  Kirwan. 

JpX-PELLED'  {eks-peld'),^.  ct.  Driven  away;  re- 
jected ;  banished. 

jpX-PEL'LJpNT,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  for  expel- 
ling morbid  humors  from  the  body.  Crabb, 

^X-PEL'L^^R,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  expels. 

^X-PENCE',  ».    See  Expense.  Todd. 

^X-PEND',  V.  a.  [L.  expendo,  to  weigh  out,  .as 
money  in  payment ;  ex,  from,  and  pendOf  to 
weigh;  It.  spendei-e ',  Sp.  expender.]  \i.  ex- 
pended ;  pp.  EXPENDING,  expended.]  To  lay 
out;  to  dispose  of;  to  waste,  exhaust,  or  con- 
sume by  using;  to  spend;  as,  "To  expend 
money,  labor,  or  time." 

It  is  fiir  easier  to  acquire  a  fortune  like  a  knave,  than  to 
expend  it  like  a  gentleman.  Cotton. 

Syn.  —  See  Spend. 

5X-p£nd',  v.  71.     To  be  laid  out;  to  be  spent  or 

consumed  ;  to  spend.  Boag. 

ijlX-PEN'DI-TOR,  n.    {OldEng.  Laio.)  Adisburser 

•     of  money  collected  by  a  tax.  Burrill. 
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5X-PEN'DI-T0re,  n.  That  which  is  spent ;  dis- 
bursement; sum  expended  ;.  cost ;  expense. 

He  knows  that  onr  aocpenditure  purcliaeed  commerce  and 
conquest.  Burke. 

^X-PENSE',  n.     [L.  expmsa  \  Sp.  expensas.}  That 
which  is  spent;  ^ money  expended;    expendi- 
ture ;  cost ;  price ';  charges  ;  as,  '*  The  expenses 
of  government "  ;  "Household  expenses" 
Syn.  —  See  Cost. 

t  ?X-PENSE'FUL,  a.    Expensive.        Beau.  <Sf  Fl, 

t  t:X-PENSE'FUL-LY,  ad.    Expensively.   Weever. 

^X-PENSE'LpSS,  w.    "Without  expense.    Milton, 

^X-PEN'SIVE,  a,  1.  That  expends;  given  to  ex- 
pense ;  extravagant;  lavish. 

Frugal  and  industrious  men  are  friendly  to  tlie  established 
government,  as  tlic  idle  and  expensive  are  dangerous.  Temple. 

2.  Requiring  expense ;  costly ;  dear ;  as, 
"An  expensive  dress  " ;  "An  expensive  journey." 

3.  f  That  distributes  ;  liberal ;  generous. 

This  requires  an  active,  expejisive,  indefatigable  governess. 

Spratt. 

Syn.  —  See  Cost,  Sumptuary. 
jpX-PEN'S|VE-LY,  ad.    In  an  expensive  manner. 

5X-PEN'SJVE-NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
expensive;  addiction  to  expense;  extravagance. 
"  An  expensiveness  of  equipage  and  dress." 

Lowth. 
2.  The  state  of  being  expensive  ;  costliness. 

Their  highways,  for  extent,  solidity,  or  expensiveness,  are 
some  of  the  greatest  luonuments.  Arbulhnot. 

^X-PE'RJ-lgNCE,  «w  [L.  experientia  ;  experior,  to 
try  ;'  It.  espeHenza ;  Sp.  experiencia ;  Fr.  expe- 
rience.1 

1.  Trial;  practice;  proof;  test;  —  especially 
frequent  trial  or  a  series  of  trials;  as,  "To 
know  a  thing  by  expeHence." 

Experience,  in  its  strict  sense,  applies  to  what  has  occurred 
within  a  person's  own  knowledge.  Wliately. 

2.  Knowledge  or  wisdom  gained  by  repeated 
trial  or  practice,  with  observation  and  reflection. 

Frosty  signs  and  chaira  of  age. 
Grave  witnesses  of  true  &ocperience.  Shak. 

To  most  men  ea^erience  is  lite  the  stern  lights  of  a  ship, 
which  illumine  only  the  track  it  has  passed.  Coleridge. 

JPX-PE'RJ-^PNCE,  V.  a.  [i.  experienced  ;pp.  ex- 
periencing, EXPERIENCED.] 

1.  To  try  by  enjoyment  or  by  suffering ;  to  prove 
by  trial ;  as,  "  To  experience  pleasure  or  pain." 

2.  To  know  by  frequent  practice  ;  as,  "To  be 
experienced  in  public  affairs." 

Syn.  — See  Feel. 

?X-PE'Rf-?NCBD  (eks-pe'ri-enst),  p.  a. 

1.  Having  had  experience ;  made  skilful  by 
experience. 

He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  hia  experienced  eye.  Milton. 

2.  "Wise  by  long  practice  and  reflection. 

To  him  escperienced  Nestor  thus  rejoined.  Pope. 

^X-PE'RI-lgN-C^lR,  n.  One  who  makes  trials  or 
experiments.    "  A  curious  experiencer."  Dighy. 

f  EX-PE'R{-]pNT,  a.  Having  experience;  know- 
ing by  practice ;  experienced.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

^X-PE-RJ-EN'TIAL,  u,.  Relating  to  or  having 
experience.  N.  BHt.  Rev. 

5;X-P:&R'J-MjE.NT,  n.  \h.  expe^^mentum;  It.  65- 
perimento  ;  Sp.  expenmento.]  An  act  or  opera- 
tion performed  to  discoyer  some  truth,  or  the 
laws  or  nature  of  some  substance,  or  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  some  science  ;  a  trial. 

It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experiments  in  states,  except  the 
gity  be  urgent  or  the  utihty  evident.  Bacon. 


Syn.  —  Experiments  are  made  in  science  or  mat- 
ters of  an  intellectual  nature,  in  order  to  ascertain 
some  truth ;  t7-ials  are  made  in  order  to  know  tlie 
quality  of  a  thing,  whether  useful  or  not,  or  fit  for 
some  purpose  ;  proof  ia  the  act,  or  the  result,  of  prov- 
ing, and  tlie  result  and  effect  of  experiment.  Things 
are  put  to  the  proof  or  test  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad,  real  or  unreal.  Make 
experiment  in  order  to  obtain  proof;  make  a  trial  in 
order  to  obtain  a  thing  that  will  stand  the  test.  — See 
Attempt. 

j^X-PER'l-MENT,  V.  a.      [i.   EXPERIMENTED  ;  pp. 
EXPERIMENTING,  EXPERIMENTED.] 

1.  To  try  ;  to  search  out  by  trial ;  to  put  to 
the  proof,     [b.] 

This  naphtha  is  apt  to  inflame  with  the  sunbeams,  as  was 
mirthfully  ectpcrimented  upon  one  of  Alexander's  nagea. 

Sa-  T.  Herbert. 

2.  To  know  or  perceive  by  experience,     [r.] 


"When  the  succession  of  ideas  ceases,  our  i)erception  of 
duration  ceases  with  it,  which  every  one  experimejits  whilst 
he  sleeps  soundly.  Locke. 

5X-PJBR'5-MENT,  V.  n.  To  make  experiment;  to 
try,  test,  or  prove  by  experiment. 

Francisco  Redi  experimented  that  no  putrefied  flesh  will  of 
itself,  if  ail  insects  be  carefully  kept  from  it,  produce  any.  Ray. 

5X-p6R-I-MEN'TAL,  a.  pt.  esperinientale  ;  Sp. 
experimental;  "Fr.  experimental.'] 

1.  Founded  on  experiment ;  as,  "  Experimen- 
tal knowledge." 

2.  Known  by  experience  or  trial. 

^  We  have  no  other  evidence  of  universal  impenetrability 
besides  a  large  experience  without  an  experimental  excep- 
tion. Newton. 
Experimental  philosophy^  those  branches  of  science 
the  deductions  of  which  are  founded  on  experiment, 
as  contrasted  with  the  moral,  mathematical,  and 
speculative  branches  of  knowledge. 

5X-PER-i-MEN'TAL-iST,  n.  One  who  makes 
experiments  ;  an  experimentist.  ^^Experimen- 
talists in  physics."  Burgess,  1790. 

J^X-PER-I-MEN'TAL-IZE,  V.  ii..  To  make  experi- 
ments,    [n.]  Maekay.    Be.  Rev.    Qu.  Rev. 

jpX-PER-r-MEN'TAE-LY,  ad.  By  experiment;  by 
experience  ;  by  trial.  '  Atterbury. 

^X-PER-I-MEN-TA'RI-AN,  a.  Relying  upon  ex- 
periments or  upon  experience. 

Hobbes  .  .  .  treated  the  earpen'men^an'ara  philosophers  as 
objects  only  of  contempt.  JDugald  Stewart. 

]EX-PER-I-M?N-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making 

experiments.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

^X-PJER-I-MEN'TA-TIVE,  a.  That  experiments  ; 

making  experiments,     [b.]  Coleridge. 

^X-PER'f-MENT-JgR,  n.  One  who  makes  experi- 
ments.    "Two  exact  expenmenters."        Digby. 

]pX-PER'{-MENT-IST,  n.  One  who  makes  experi- 
ments ;  an  experimentalist.  Good. 

EX-PER-I-MEJ^' TUM  CRU'CIS.  [L.,  the  exper- 
iment  of  the  cross.]  A  decisive  experiment :  — 
so  called  because  it  is  such  an  experiment 
as  leads  to  the  true  knowledge  of  things  sought 
after,  in  the  same  way  as  the  crosses  or  way- 
posts  at  the  meeting  of  roads  point  out  to  the 
traveller  his  true  course,  or  because  it  is  like 
the  practical  test  made  by  a  chemist  with  the 
crucible,  which  was  formerly  stamped  with  the 
figure  of  a  cross.  Fleming. 

jpX-PERT',  a.  [L.  experior,  expertus,  to  try ;  It. 
esperto ;  Sp.  experto ;  Fr.  expert.]  Skilful  or 
ready  from  experience  or  practice  ;  dexterous  ; 
prompt ;  adroit ;  clever. 

Expert  men  can  execute  and  judge  of  particulars,  one  by 
one;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling 
of  aflairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.  Bacon. 

Syn.  — See  Clever. 

t^X-PERT',  V.  u.     To  experience.  Spenser. 

;gX-PERT',  n.  {Laio.)  One  who  is  expert  or  ex- 
perienced; a  person  having  skill,  experience,  or 
peculiar  knowledge  on  certain  subjects,  or  in 
certain  professions ;  a  scientific  witness.  Burrill. 

5X-PERT'LY,  ad.  In  an  expert  or  ready  manner. 

Jpx-PERT'N^ISS,  n.  Quality  of  being  expert ;  skill ; 
readiness  ;  dexterity.  " Expert'ness ra.vfdiX.^^ Shak. 

1 5X-PllT'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  expetihilis.]  That  is  to 
be  wished  for.  Puller. 

EX'PI-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  espiahile.]  That  may  be 
expiated.  Bp.  Hall. 

EX'PJ-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  expioj  expiatus  ;  It.  esptare  ; 
Sp.  explar\  Fr.  ea;p2er.][i.  expiated  ;  pp.  ex- 
piating, EXPIATED.]  To  annul  or  blot  out  the 
guilt  of  by  some  act  of  repentance ;  to  atone 
for ;  to  make  reparation  for. 

And  arpiate,  if  possible,  my  crime.  Milton. 

EX-PI-A'TION,  n.  [L.  expiatto  \  It.  espiazioue  i 
Sp.expiacion ;  Fr.  expiation.] 

1.  Act  of  expiating ;  an  act  by  which  satisfac- 
tion is  made  for  some  crime  or  offence.  Johnson. 

2.  Means  by  which  reparation  is  made  for 
guilt ;  satisfaction  ;  compensation ;  atonement. 

Such  an  expiation  as  Christianity  has  revealed.     Addison. 

3-  fA  method  made  use  of  to  avert  the 
threats  of  ominous  prodigies. 

Upon  the  birth  of  such  monsters,  the  Grecians  and  Ro- 
mans did  use  divers  sorts  oX expiations.  Hayward. 

EX'Pr-A-TlST,  n.  One  who  expiates,  or  makes 
reparation  for ;  an  atoner.        R.  W.  Hamilto7i. 


fiX'PI-A-TO-RY  [eks'pe-fi-tur-e,  S.  W.P.J.E.F. 
Ja.  C.  Wb.;  elcs-jte-a'to-re,  K.  Sm.  Bailey],  a. 
[L.  expiatoriiis  ;  It.  espiatorio  ;  Sp.  expiatorio ; 
Ir.  expiatoire.]  Relating  to  or  making  expia- 
tion.    "  Expiatory  sacrifice."  Hooker. 

fEX'PI-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  expilo.]  To  plunder; 
to  pillage  ;  to  rob.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  EX-P|-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  expilatio,  a  plundering.] 
{Civil  Laiv.)  The  act  of  committing  waste  upon 
land  to  the  loss  of  the  heir.  Cockeram.  Chambers. 

5X-PIR'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  expire,  or  come  to 
an  end ;  mortal.  Smart. 

^X-Pi'RANT,  n.  One  who  expires,  [k.]  7.  Taylor, 

EX-PJ-RA'TION,  71.  \h.  expiratio  i  It.  espirazione ; 
Sp.  ecqjiracion ;  Fr.  expiration.] 

1.  The  movement  by  which  the  air  that  has 
been  changed  by  the  respiratory  process  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  lungs ;  the  act  of  breathing  out 
air  from  the  lungs  ;  emission  of  breath. 

In  man,  the  respiration  consists  of  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal phenomena.  The  mechanical  are  inspiration  and  eJtjira^ 
fton.        •  DiiiKjlison.  ' 

2.  The  last  emission  of  breath  ;  death. 

Christ  did  truly  die,  and,  after  expiration,  was  in  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  dead.  I'earson. 

3.  Emission  of  volatile  matter  ;  exhalation. 

By  the  expiration  of  such  atoms,  the  dog  finds  the  scent 
as  he  hunts.  Howell. 

4.  End  of  a  limited  time  ;  termination ;  close  ; 
as,  "  At  the  expiration  of  a  year." 

EX-PI'RA-TO-RY,  «-.  That  expires  ;  giving  out 
air.  Zhmglison. 

:5;X-pIre',  v.  a.  [L.  expiro ;  ex,  from,  and  spirOj 
to  breathe;  It.  spirare;  Sp.  expirar;  Fr.  ex- 
pirer.]    \i.  expired  ;  pp.  expiring,  expired.] 

1.  To  emit,  as  air,  from  the  lungs ;  to  breathe 
out. 

Anatomy  exhibits  the  lungs  in  a  continual  motion  of  in- 
spiring and  expiring  air.  Harvey. 

2.  To  exhale  ;  to  evaporate. 

The  fluid  expired  goes  off  in  insensible  parcels.  Woodward. 

3.  To  yield;  to  give  forth,     [r.] 

■  And  force  the  veins  of  dashing  flin  ts  to  expire 
The  lurlcing  seeds  of  their  celestial  fire.  jDryden. 

4.  fTo  close;  to  conclude;  to  terminate. 


And  expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life. 
"When  forty  years  were  expired. 


Shak. 
ActsvVi.  30. 


5;X-PIRB',  V.  n.  1.  To  emit  the  last  breath ;  to 
lose  life  ;  to  die. 

When  the  fiiir  in  all  their  pride  expire.  Pope. 

2.  To  perish;  to  cease.    "This  verse,  which 
never  shall  expire."  Spenser. 

3.  To  come  to  an  end;  to  conclude;  to  ter- 
minate.    "Ere  this  year  expire."  Shak. 

4.  To  fly  out  with  force,     [r.] 

The  distance  judged  for  shot  of  eveiy  size, 

The  linstocks  touch,  the  ponderous  ball  expires.    Bryden. 

EX-PI-REE',  n.  \^r.  expire.]  'A  term  denoting 
a  convict  who  has  served  his  period  of  punish- 
ment. Qu.  Rev. 

EX'PI-RY,  n.  Expiration.  [A  Scotticism,  not  in 
good  linglish  use.]   Ld,  Palmerston.    W.  Scott. 

J^X-PIS'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  expiscor,  expiscatus,  to 
fish  out.]  To  fish  out ;  to  obtain  by  artful 
means,     [r.]  Bailey.     Qu.  Rev. 

t  EX-PIS-CA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  expiscating ;  a 
fishing;  piscation.  B.  Jonson.     CJiapman. 

:5X-PLAIN',  V.  a.  [L.  explano ;  planus,  plain, 
smooth;  Sp.  explanar.]  [i.  explained;  pp. 
explaining,  explained?]  To  make  plain, 
clear,  or  intelligible  ;  to  interpret;  to  elucidate  ; 
to  expound;  to  illustrate  ;  to  clear  up.  "  Com- 
mentators to  explain  the  difficult  passages."  Gay. 
Syn. —  To  explain  is  a  general  term  ;  to  expound 
and  interpret  are  modes  of  explaining.  Explain  words 
and  sentences  ;  expound  a  work  ;  interpret  an  inscrip- 
tion ;  illustrate  by  means  of  examples,  similes,  &c. ; 
elucidate  by  comments.  Words  require  explanation ; 
dreams  or  inscriptions,  interpretation  ;  moral  truths, 
illustration;  poetical  allusions  and  dark  passages, 
elucidation.  — See  Show,  Solve. 

^X-PLAIN',  V.  n.  To  give  an  explanation.  Boag. 
jpX-PLAIN'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  explanabilis.]  Capable 

of  being  explained.  Browne. 

^X-PTjAIN'^R,  -n.    One  who  explains;  expositor. 

"The  tribe  of  scholiasts  and  explainers."  Harris. 
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EXPLAINING 

?X-PLAIN'ING,  p.  a.  Illustrating :  giyins  expla- 
nation. 

?X-PLAIN'ING,  •«.     Explanation.  Watts. 

EX'PL.\-NATE,  u.  1.  {Bot.-)  Spread  or  flattened 
out-   ^  Gray. 

2.  (Ent.)  Applied  to  the  sides  of  the  pro- 
thorax,  when  they  are  so  depressed  and  dilated 
as  to  form  a  broad  margin.  Maunder. 

£X-PLA-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  explanatio  ;  It.  espla- 
nazione ;  Sp.  explanacion.l 

1.  The  act  of  explaining ;  illustration  ;  expli- 
cation ;  interpretation;  exposition;  as,  "The 
passage  is  not  clear  without  explanation." 

2.  The  sense  given  by  an  interpreter ;  inter- 
pretation; meaning.  Swift. 

3.  Adjustment  of  a  difference  ;  mutual  under- 
standing ;  as,  "  Tliey  have  come  to  an  explana- 
tion." 

Syn.  —  See  Explain. 

JeX-PLAN'A-TQ-RI-NESS,  u.  The  quality  of  being 
explanatory.  Craig. 

-  ¥X-PLAN'A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  explanatorius.l  Serv- 
ing to  explain  ;  giving  explanation ;  illustra- 
tive.    "  Explanatory  notes."  Swift. 

t  ?X-PlAt',  K.  It.  [exd.niplat.']  To  unfold  ;  to 
explain.  B.  Jonson. 

1 5X-PLE'TIOjy,  n.  [L.  expktio.']  Accomplish- 
ment. Killingbeck. 

BX'PL5-TIVE,  n.  A  word  not  necessary  to  the 
sense,  but  used  merely  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  the  verse,  or  give  roundness  to  the  period. 

These  equal  syllables  alone  require, 

Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire, 

While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.  Pope. 

EX'PL5-TIVE,  a.  [L.  expletims ;  expleo,  to  fill ; 
It.  espletivo ;  Sp.  expletivo  ;  Fr.  expletif.]  Used 
to  fill  up  a  space,  or  to  supply  a  vacancy  ;  super- 
fluous. "  There  is  little  temptation  to  load  with 
expletive  epithets."  Johnson. 

Sx'PL?-TiVE-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  ex- 
pletive. Hunter. 

EX'PLf-Tp-EY,  a.  [L.  expletus,  full.]  Filling 
up  ;  taking  up  room.  "  Expiatory  embellish- 
ment." Brit.  Cnt. 

EX'PLI-CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  explicabilis  ;  It.  esplica- 
bile ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  explicable.']  That  may  be  ex- 
plained; explainable.  "  Many  difficulties  scarce 
explicable."  Hale. 

EX'PLI-CA-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
explicable.  Scott. 

EX'PLI-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  explicOj  explicatus  ;  ex^ 
priv.,  and  plico,  to  fold ;  Sp.  explicar ;  Fr.  ex- 
pliquer.']     [/.  explicated  ;  pp.  explicating, 

EXPLICATED.] 

1.  t To  unfold;  to  expand.  "They  explicate 
the  leaves."     ,  Blackmore. 

2.  To  explain ;  to  illustrate  ;  to  make  clear. 
The  last  verse  is  not  yet  sufficiently  explicated.     Di-yden. 

EX'PLI-CATE, a.  Evolved;  unfolded;  explicated; 
explained. "  Those  more  ea^^/icrt^eforms."  Watts. 

EX-PLJ-OA'TION,  re.  [L.  expUcatio  ;  It.  esplica- 
zione  ;  Sp.  explicacion  ;  Fr.  explication.'] 

1.  The  act  of  explicating ;  interpretation ; 
explanation.  "  The  explication  of  this  ques- 
tion." Taylor. 

2.  The  sense  given  by  an  expositor. 

Many  explications  may  be  rectified  upon  farther  thoughts. 

Burnet. 

EX'PLI-CA-TIVE    [eks'ple-ka-tiv,    IF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 

K.  Sm. ;  eks-pllk'^-tiv,  S.],  a.     [It.  esplicativo  ; 

Sp.  exphcativo  ;  Fr.  explicatif.]     That  explains  ; 

tending  to  explain.  Watts. 

EX'PLt-CA-TOE,  re.  [L.]  One  who  explicates; 
anexpounder;  an  explainer.  Sherwood. 

EX'PIiJ-CA-TO-EY,  a.  Explicative.  "  Commands 
explicatory  of  tfiis  law."  Barrow. 

¥X-PLI9'IT  (eks-plis'jt),  a.  [L.  explico,  explici- 
tus,  to  unfold ;  It.  esplicito  ;  Sp.  explicito  ;  Fr. 
explicite.]  Plain  ;  clear ;  direct ;  definite  ;  pos- 
itive; express;  not  merely  implied.  "Explicit 
■  proof."    Burnet.     "  Explicit  notion."    South. 

t  EX'PLiq-lT,  n.  [L.  Probably  a  contraction  for 
explicitus  est  liber,  the  book  is  ended ;  literally, 
unrolled,  on  account  of  the  form  of  ancient 
books.   Wm.  Smith.]    A  word  found  at  the  con- 1 
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elusion  of  old  books,  signifying  the  end,  or  it  is 
finished,  as  we  now  Ani  finis.  Auh-ey. 

?X-PLI9'IT-LY,  ad.     In  an  explicit  manner. 

5X-PLI9'1T-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  explicit.  ^«A. 

¥X-PL6dE',  v.  a.  [L.  explodo ;  ex,  from,  and 
plaud'O,  to  clag  or  stamp  in  token  of  approval  or 
disapproval ;  It.  esplodere^    \i.  EXPLODED ;  pp. 

exploding,  EXPLODED.] 

1.  t  To  drive  out  or  off  by  clappiiig  of  hands 
or  other  marks  of  disapprobation,  as  an  actor 
from  the  stage  ;  to  expel. 

Him  old  and  young 
Exploded,  and  had  seized  with  violent  hands.        Milton. 

2.  fTo  cry  down;  to  treat  with  contempt;  to 
reject  with  scorn  ;  to  discard  ;  to  repudiate. 

Shall  that  man  pass  for  a  proficient  in  Christ's  school  who 
would  have  been  exploded  in  the  school  of  Zeno?         South. 

3.  To  force  out  violently  and  with  a  loud 
noise ;  to  discharge  ;  to  displode. 

But  late  the  kindled  powder  did  explode 

The  massy  ball.  Blackmore. 

;pX-PLODE';  V.  n.  To  burst  forth  with  violence 
and  noise.  Ed.  Rev. 

JJX-PLOD'^D,  p.  a.  Driven  away;  rejected  with 
contempt;  cried  dowii ;  discarded;  as,  "An 
exploded  doctrine." 

JJX-PLOD'JJE,  n.  One  who  explodes  or  drives 
out  with  marks  of  disapprobation.  "Explod- 
ers of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience."  South. 

JX-PLOIT',  re.  [Fr.  exploit ;  exploiter,  to  per- 
form, to  achieve.]  An  act  or  deed,  especially 
an  heroic  act ;  a  feat ;  a  successful  perform- 
ance ;  an  achievement ;  as,  "  The  exploits  of 
Alexander,  Ceesar,  or  Kapoleon," 
Syn. —  See  Deed. 

t  ?X-PLOiT',  V.  a,.    To  perform ;  to  achieve. 
He  exploited  great  matters  in  his  own  person  in  Gallia. 

Camden. 

t  ?X-PLOIT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  e.tploited 
or  achieved.  Cotgrave. 

t  ¥X-PLOIT'UEE,  re.  Act  of  exploiting;  an 
achievement  ;  an  exploit ;  a  feat.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  ?X-PLO'EATE,  «.  a.     To  explore.  Browne. 

EX-PLO-EA'TION,  re.  [L.  exploratio  ;  It.  esplo- 
razione  ;  Sp.  exploracion  ;  Fr.  exploration.]  The 
act  of  exploring  ;  search ;  examination. 

The  like  way  of  exploration  in  that  which  puzzles  so 
many.  Boyle. 

5X-PL0'RA-TIVE,  a.  That  explores  ;  tending  to 
explore ;  exploratory.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

EX'PLO-EA-TOE,  re.     [L.]     1.  One  who  explores. 

This  envious  explorator  or  searcher  ibr  faults.    Hallywell. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  ascertaining  the  electri- 
city of  the  air.  Francis. 

jpx-PLOE'A-TOE-Y  [eks-pl5r'5i-tijr-e,  W.  Ja.  Sm. 
.B.  C.;  eks-plor'n-tiir-e,  S.  J.  K.'\,  a.  [L.  explo- 
ratorius ;  Sp.  exploratorio.]  That  explores ; 
searching  ;  examining ;  explorative.  "  Explor- 
atory purpose."  Wotton. 

5X-PL0KB',  V.  a.  [L.  explore ;  ex,  from,  and 
ploro,  to  cry  out ;  It.  esplorare ;  Sp.  explorar ; 
Fr.  explorer.]  li.  exploeed  ;  pp.  exploking, 
EXPLORED.]  To  search  into  ;  to  examine  by 
trial ;  to  pry  into  ;  to  inspect  carefully  ;  to  scru- 
tinize. 

The  mighty  Stagyrite  first  left  the  shore, 
Spread  all  hie  sails,  and  durst  the  deeps  explore.     Pope. 
Syu.  —  Sec  Search. 

t  PX-PLORE'M^NT,  re.     Exploration.       Browne. 

5X-PL0E'?K,  re.     One  who  explores.  Warburton. 

5X-PL0R'ING,  p.  a.  Searching  out ;  examining; 
as,  "  An  exploring  expedition." 

5X-PL6'§ipN  (eks-plo'zhun),  re.  [L.  explosio  ;  It. 
esplosione ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  explosion.]  A  sudden 
bursting  with  noise ;  sudden  and  loud  dis- 
charge;  as,  "The  explosion  of  gunpowder." 

"With  explosion  vast 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice.       Thomson. 

?X-PL6'S!VE, o.  [It.  esplosivo I'Fi. explosif]  That 
explodes  ;  causing  explosion  ;  driving  out  mth 
violence  and  noise;  as,  "  Explosive  compounds." 

¥X-PLO'SIVE-LY,  ad.    By  way  of  explosion. 

t  ?X-PO-LI-A'TI0N,  re.     A  spoiling.        Bp.  Hall. 

t  5X-p6l'ISH,  v.  a.     [L.  expolio.]    To  polish. 

To  pohsh  and  expolisJi,  paint  and  stain.         JJeyiuood. 


EXPOSITION 

?X-P0'N)5NT,  re.  [L.  expono,  exponens,  to  set 
forth ;  ex,  from,  and  pono,  to  place ;  It.  espo- 
nente ;  Sp.  exponente.] 

1.  (Algebra.)  The  index  of  a  power,  as  the 
number  3  in  tlie  algebraic  expression  esS,  which 
shows  how  many  times  a  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fac- 
tor ;  —  also  that  which  indicates  the  ratio  of  two 
numbers,  as  being  their  quotient :  thus  6  is  the 
exponent  of  the  ratio  of  30  to  5.  Davies.  Harris. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  represents  any 
thing ;  a  representative ;  an  index.     [Modem.] 

Is  not  all  history  a  recital  of  the  achievements  of  nation- 
ality, and  an  exponent  of  its  historical  and  imperial  nature? 

Ji.  Choate. 

EX-PO-NEN'TIAL,    a.       [It.    esponenziale ;     Sp. 
exponencial;    Fr.    exponentiel.]       (Math.)    Re- 
lating to  an  exponent ;   involving  variable  ex- 
ponents. Davies. 
Exponential  curve,  a  curve  that  is  partly  algebraic 

and  partly  transcendental Exponential  equation,  an 

equation  in  which  the  unknown  quantity  enters  an 
exponent.  —  Exponential  function,  a  function  in  which 
tile  variable  enters  an  exponent.  Davies. 

EX-POPE',  re.    A  deposed  pope.  Clarke. 

fjX-PORT',  V.  a.  [L.  exporto,  to  carry  from  or 
away  ;  ex,  from,  and  porto,  to  carry  ;  It.  espor- 
tare ;  Sp.  exportar ;  Fr.  exporter.]  \i.  exported  ; 
pp.  EXPORTING,  EXPORTED.]  To  Carry  or  send 
out  of  a  country,  as  merchandise.         Addison. 

EX'PORT,  re.  A  commodity  carried  to  a  foreign 
market ;  that  which  is  exported. 

Schedules  contaiuing  an  account  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports. Bp.  Berkeley. 

5X-P6rT'A-BLE,  a.     That  m'ay  be  exported. 

EX-POE-TA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  exportatio  ;  It.  espm- 
tazione  ;  Sp.  exportacion ;  Fr.  exportation.] 

1.  The  act  of  exporting,  carrying,  or  sending 
commodities  to  other  countries. 

Necessaries  not  only  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  but  for 
exportation  into  other  countries.  Swift. 

2.  tThe  act  of  carrying  out.  "Till  its  [the 
corpse's]  exportation  to  the  grave."        Bourne. 

5X-P0ET'?D,  p.  a.  Sent  out  of  a  country  in  com- 
merce; as,  "  Exported  goois." 

?X-P0RT'?R,  re.     One  who  exports.  Locke. 

EX'POET-TRADE,  n.  The  trade  or  business  of 
exporting  merchandise.  Boag. 

5X-P0§'AL,  re.    Exposure,     [r.]  Franklin. 

|;X-PO§E',  V.  a.  [L.  expono,  expositiis  ;  ex,  from, 
and  pono,  to  place ;  It.  esporre ;  Sp.  «;  Fr.  ex- 
poser^     li.  EXPOSED  ;  pp.  EXPOSING,  EXPOSED.] 

1.  To  lay  open  ;  to  make  bare ;  to  uncover ; 
to  disclose  ;  as,  "  To  expose  a  fraud." 

2.  To  put  forward  to  be  viewed  or  examined ; 
to  exhibit;  as,  "To  expose  goods  for  sale." 

Those  who  seek  truth  only  freely  expose  their  principles 
to  the  test.  Locke. 

3.  To  cast  out  to  chance ;  to  abandon. 

A  father,  unnaturally  careless  of  his  child,  gives  him  to 
another  man;  and  he  again  exposes  him.  Locke. 

4.  To  make  liable ;  to  subject. 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel.  ShaJc. 

5.  To  put  in  danger  ;  to  endanger.  "Expos- 
ing himself  notoriously."  Clarendon. 

6.  To  hold  up  to  censure  by  disclosing  the 
faults  of;  as,  "  To  expose  a  hypocrite  or  a  rogue." 

Syn.  —  See  Subject. 

EX-PO-^E'  (Sks-po-zi'V  n.  [Fr.]  A  formal  re- 
cital by  an  individual,  or  a  government,  of  the 
causes  and  motives  of  acts  performed ;  an  ex- 
position ;  a  statement.  Mackintosh. 

J5X-P6§ED'  (eks-pozd'),  p.  a.  1.  Put  in  danger ; 
unprotected  ;  liable  ;  subject ;  obnoxious. 

2.  Open  to  the  wind  or  the  cold ;  unsheltered ; 
as,  "  An  exposed  situation." 

5X-P0§'p,D-NESS,  «.  The  state  of  being  exposed. 

5X-P0§'?R,  re.     One  who  exposes. 

EX-PO-§I"TION  (elcs-po-zish'un),  re.  [L.  exposi- 
tio;  It.  esposizione ;  Sp.  exposicioti ;  Fr.  expo- 
sition.] 

1.  The  act  of  exposing,  or  the  state  of  being 

exposed ;  situation  with  respect  to  sun  or  air ; 

exposure. 

The  diversity  of  exposition  of  the  several  kitchens  in  this 
city.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Explanation ;  interpretation. 

To  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text.  S7iak. 
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EXPURGATION 


_  3.  Exhibition,  as  of  arts  and  manufactures  ; 
display;  show;  presentation.  Blair, 

1j;X-P0§'I-TIVE,  a.  [It.  espositivo ;  Sp.  expositi- 
vo.J     That  exposes  ;  explanatory.         Pearson. 

¥X-P6§'I-T0R,  n,  [L.  ^  B]y.^expositor\  It.  espo- 
sitore.']  One  who  expounds  the  writings  of  oth- 
ers ;  an  explainer  ;  an  expounder  ;  an  interpreter. 

Scholiasts,  those  copious  expositors,  pour  out  a  vain  over- 
flow of  learning  ou  passages  plain  and  easy.  Locke. 

?X-P0^'!-T0-RY,  a.  Explanatory;  illustrative; 
expositive  ;  exegetical.  '*  A  glossary  or  exposi- 
tory index  to  the  poetical  writers."        Johnson. 

EX  POST  fAC  '  TO.  [L.,  by  something  done  after- 
wards^ or  done  after  another  thing.']  {Law.)  Re- 
lating to  something  done  after,  or ,  as  arising 
from,  or  to  affect  another  thing,  that  was  per- 
formed or  committed  before.  BurrilL 
Ez  post  facto  law,  a  law  which  operates  hy  after-en- 
actments ;  a  law  which  makes  an  act  done  before  its 
passage,  and  which  was  innocent  when  done,  crimi- 
nal j  a  law  which  renders  an  act  punishable  in  a 
manner  in  which  it  was  not  punishable  when  com- 
mitted. Burrill. 
4i®=- Strictly,  posi  should  be  connected  with /acto, 
either  as  one  entire  word  (postfacto),  in  which  form  it 
usually  occurs  in  the  civil  law,  and  frequently  in 
Eracton,  or  as  a  double  word  (post-facto).-  This  mode 
of  writing;  the  phrase  dissipates  at  once  all  the  gram- 
matical difficulty  hitherto  supposed  to  attend  the  use  of 
post  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  ez,  both  wordfe 
being  commonly  treated  as  prepositions,  although  post 
is  in  fact  an  adverb  with  the  sense  o(  after  wards.  Burrill. 

?X-p6st'U-LATE,  v.  n.  [L.  expostuloj  expostu- 
latiis ;  ex,  from,  and  postido,  to  demand.]     \i. 

EXPOSTULATED  ;;?jO.  EXPOSTUL;VTING,  EXPOSTU- 
LATED.] To  urge  reasons  against  any  course  ;  to 
reason  orto  remonstrate  earnestly ;  to  altercate. 

It  18  madness  for  friendless  and  unarmed  innocence  to 
expostulafe-with  invincible  power.  L'Eslrange. 

Syn. —  To  expostulate  signifies  to  demand  reasons 
for  a  thing  ;  to  remonstrate^  to  show  reasons  against 
a  thing.  One  expostulates  w\ii\  atone  of  authority, 
and  remonstrates  with  a  tone  of  complaint.  A  remon- 
strance may  be  applied  to  a  public  body  or  to  a  supe- 
rior ;  an  expostuXation,  to  an  equal  or  inferior. 

t  ]pX-POST'y_LATE,  V.  a.  To  discuss ;  to  examine. 

I  cannot  now  stay  to  expostulate  the  case  with  them.  Asheton. 
5X-P0ST-r-LA'TION,    n.     [L.   expostulatio ;    It. 

espostiilazione.'] 

1.  The  act  of  expostulating  ;  earnest  discourse 
or  remonstrance  ;  discussion. 

Expostulations  end  well  between  lovers,  but  ill  between 
friends.  Spectator, 

2.  Charge  ;  accusation ;  inculpation. 

Exjjostulation  is  a  private  accusation  of  one  friend  touch- 
ing another.  Ayliffe. 

Syn. —  See  Expostulate,  Reproof. 

J^X-POST'U-LA-TOR,  n.  One  who  expostulates  ; 
a  remonstrator.  Johnson. 

JPX-POST'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  espostulatorio.] 
That  expostulates  or  remonstrates ;  containing 
expostulation.  "Discourses  expostulatory  or 
deprecatory."  Sioift. 

:gX-PO§'URE  (eks-po'zhnr),  n.  1.  The  act  of  ex- 
posing, or  setting  forth  to  view  ;  exposition. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exposed. 

When  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid 

That  suiter  in  exposure.  Shak. 

3.  Situation  with  respect  to  sun  and  air,  or  to 
the  points  of  the  compass.  "  Some  bed  under 
a  southern  exposure."  Evelyn. 

:pX-P6UND',  V.  a.  [L.  expono.]  \i.  expounded  ; 
pp.  EXPOUNDING,  EXPOUNDED.]  To  explain; 
to  interpret ;  to  unfold ;  to  lay  open  ;  to  clear  up. 

He  expoumled  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things 
concerning  himself.  iuAre  xxiv.  27. 

Syn.  —  See  Explain,  Show. 
^X-POUND'^R,  n.    One  who  expounds.    "Faith- 
fullest  expounder  of  the  laws.  Dryden. 

EX-PRE'FECT,  n.  One  who  has  been,  but  who  is 
no  longer,  prefect.  Clarke. 

EX-PRE^'I-DRNT,  n.  One  who  has  been,  but  who 
is  no  longer,  president. 

jpX-PRESS',  V.  a.  [L.  exprimo,  expresstis,  to  press 
out ;  It.  esprimere ;  Sp.  expresar ;  Fr.  expri- 
mer.l  \i.  expressed  ;  pp.  expressing,  ex- 
pressed.] 

1.  To  force  out  by  compression ;  to  squeeze 
out.  "The  fruits  out  of  which  drink  is  ex- 
pressed." Bacon. 

2.  To  represent,  as  in  the  imitative  arts ;  to 
exemplify  i  to  exhibit. 


Each  skilftil  artist  shall  express  thy  form.  Smith. 

3.  To  exhibit  by  language;  to  utter;  to  de- 
clare ;  to  assert. 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantnge  dressed, 

What  ofl  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed.  Pope. 

4.  To  denote ;  to  designate  j  to  signify. 

And  what  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense  I  shall  delineate  so 
As  Tna.y  exprens  them  best.  Milton, 

Syn.  —  See  Tell. 

^X-PRESS',  a.     [L.  expressus  ;  It.  espresso  ;  Sp. 
expreso ;  Fr.  expres.'] 

1.  Exactly  resembling;  like  in  every  respect. 

In  his  own  image  he 
Created  thee,  in  the  image  of  God 
Express.  Milton. 

2.  Given  in  direct  terms ;  not  implied ;  not 
dubious ;  clear ;  definite  ;  explicit ;  plain  ;  man- 
ifest.    "By  formal  express  consent."     liooker. 

3.  For  a  particular  end  ;  on  purpose. 

They  would  stand  out  against  any  evidence,  even  that  of 
a  messenger  sent  express  from  the  otner  world.        Atterlmrt/. 

4.  Used  for  the  regular  and  speedy  convey- 
ance of  the  mails,  messages,  packages,  &c. ;  as, 
"  An  express  train  " ;  "  Express  line." 

1.  A  messenger  sent  on  purpose. 


The  king  sent  immediately  an  express  to  the  marquis. 

Clarendon. 


]pX-PRESS 

The  kin, 

2.  A  message  sent;  a  despatch, 

Popular  captations  which  some  men  use  in  their  BpeechcB 
and  expresses.  King  Charles, 

3.  A  regular  and  speedy  conveyance  for  mes- 
sages, packages,  &c. ;  as,  "  The  express  between 
Boston  and  New  York." 

5X-Pr£sS'A^E,  n.  A  charge  for  any  thing  sent  by 
express  :  — the  business  of  expresses.  E.Everett. 

^X-PRESSED'  (e]cs-prest'),i3.  «•  Uttered ;  declared ; 

asserted: — procured  by  simple  pressure. 
5X-PRESS'5;R,  71.     One  who  expresses.      Cowley. 
^X-PRES'SI-BLE,  a.     [It.  espressibile  ;  Sp.  expre- 

sable ;  Fr.  exprimahle.]   That  may  be  expressed. 

jpX-PRES'SION  (efcs-presh'un),  n.  [L.  expressio  \ 
It.  espressione  ;  Sp.  expresion  ;  Fr.  expression.] 

1.  The  act  of  expressing,  or  of  forciftg  or 
squeezing  out  with  a  press,  or  by  compression. 

The  jjiiccs  of  these  leaves  are  obtained  by  expression. 

Arbut/tnot, 

2.  Declaration  ;  utterance  ;  assertion ;  as, 
"  The  expression  of  a  wish." 

3.  A  mode  of  speech  ;  a  form  of  words ;  a 
phrase;  a  term;  as,  "An  odd  or  obsolete  ex- 
pression"', "An  apt  expression." 

4.  The  outward  signs  that  make  known  in- 
ternal feeling ;  especially  the  appearance  of  the 
countenance. 

Expression  is  even  of  more  consequence  than  shape;  it 
will  light  up  features  otherwise  heavj'.  Sir  C.  Bell. 

5.  {Mus.)  Lively  representation,  by  the  voice 
or  an  instrument,  of  the  sentiment  of  a  melody. 

6.  (Algebra.)  The  representation  of  a  quan- 
tity by  the  aid  of  symbols:  thus,  a-^b  is  the 
expression  of  the  sum  of  the  quantities  denoted 
by  a  and  b. 

Syn,  — See  Term. 

Having  no  expression ; 
Shelley. 

^X-PRES'SIVE,  o.  [It.  espressivo  ;  S-p.  expresivo  ] 
Fr.  expressif.]  Serving  to  express  ;  having 
power  to  utter  or  represent ;  significant. 

Each  verse  so  swells  exjiressive  of  her  woes,  TickelL 

And  four  fair  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flower, 
The  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  power.  Pope. 

Syn.  — See  Significant. 

]<;X-PR£S'SIVE-LY,  ac?.  In  an  expressive  manner. 

:eX-PRES'_SIVE-N£sS,  n.  the  quality  of  being 
expressive  or  significant.  "All  the  expressive- 
ness that  words  can  give."  Addison. 

EX-PRES-Si'VO  (Sks-pres-se'vo).  [It.  espressivo.] 
{Mus.)  With  expression.  Crahb. 

5X-PRESS'LY,  ad.     In  direct  terms  ;  plainly. 

t  5;X-PRESS'N?SS,  n. 
press  or  explicit. 


5X-PRES'SION-LESS,  ». 
lacking  expression. 


The  quality  of  being  ex- 
liamrnond. 

t  ]5X-PRES'SURE  (eks-presh'ur),  n.    Expression. 
"  The  expressure  of  his  eye."  Sha/c. 

t?X-PRlME',  V.  t*.     To  express.  Wolsey. 

?'X-PRO'BRATE,  or  EX'PRO-BRATE  [eks-pro'brat, 
S.  W.  i  6ks'pro-brat,  P.  K.  Sm.  C.    IT7».],  v.  a. 


It.  esprobare.]     To 

to  upbraid  ;  to  stig- 

Brozone. 


One  who  expugns, 
Sherwood. 


[L.  exprobro,  exprohratus ; 
impute  openly  with  blame  ; 
matize. 

EX-PRp-BRA'TION,.n.  \Ij.  exprobratio  \  It.  espro- 
bazione ;  Fr.  exprobation.]  The  act  of  expro- 
brating ;  reproachful  accusation ;  reproach, 
"  Taunting  exprobration."  South. 

^X-PRO'BRA-TiVE,  a.  That  exprobrates;  im- 
puting blame  ;  upbraiding.  Sir  A.  Shcrley. 

]pX-PR6'BRA-T0-RY, a.  Exprobrative.  Mackenzie. 

EX  PRO-FES' SO.  [L.]  {Law.)  By  profession ; 
professedly.  Crabb. 

EX-PRO-MiS'SION  (eks-pro-mish'un),  n.  {Civil 
Laio.)  An  act  by  which  a  creditor  accepts  anew 
debtor,  who  becomes  bound  instead  of  the  old, 
the  latter  being  released.  Bouvier. 

eX-PROM'iS-SOR,  ?i.  [L.]  {Civil  Law.)  One  who 
alone  becomes  bound  for  the  debt  of  another; 
one  who  assumes  the  debt  of  another.  Bouvier. 

^X-PRO'PRI-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  e,  from,  and  pro- 
prius,  one's  own  ;  Fr.  exproprier.]  To  part 
with  ;  to  give  up,  as  property,     [k.]  Boyle. 

?X-PRO-PRl-A'TION,  «.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  giving 
up.    "  Exp?'02}riatio7i  of  reason.*'  W.  Mountagu. 

^PX-PUGN'  (eks-pun'),  v.  a.  [L.  expugno  ;  It.  es- 
jnignare ;  Sp.  expitgnar ;  Old  Fr.  expugner.]     \i. 

EXPUGNED;  pp.   EXPVGNIKG,  EXPIGNED.]   To 

conquer ;  to   take  by   assault.      "  When    they 
could  not  expugn  him  by  arguments."      ./.  Fox. 

^X-PUG'NA-BLE,  a.  [L.  expugnabiUs  ;  It,  espuff- 
jiabile ;  Sp.  iS,  Fr.  expugjiable.]  That  may  be 
expugned,  forced,  or  won.  Cotgi'avc 

EX-PUG-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  expugnaUo ;  Sp.  ex- 
pugnacion.']     Conquest  by  assault.  Sandys. 

]pX-PUGN'jpR  (eks-pun'er),  n. 

or  conquers. 
EX-PU-i"TION,  7t.     See  Exspuition. 

^X-PULSE',  V.  a.  [L.  expello,  exptilsus  ;  Sp.  ex- 
pulsar ;  Old  Fr.  expulser.]  To  expel,  [r.]  Bacon. 

For  ever  should  they  be  escpulsed  from  France.        Shak. 
Our  poor  expulsed  brethren  of  New  England.  Milton. 

t  ^X-PULS'jpR,  n.    An  expeller.  Cotgrave. 

5X-PUL'SI0N  (eks-piil'slmii),  7i.  [L.  expvlsio  ;  It. 
espulsione  ;  Sp.  8^  Fr.  expulsion.] 

1.  The  act  of  expelling  or  driving  out. 

Sole  victor  from  the  expulsion  of  his  foes.  Milton. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expelled ;  ejection ;  ban- 
ishment.    '^  After  Adam^s  expulsion."  Raleigh. 

3.  A  penal  and  final  separation  of  a  student 
from  college.  J.  Quiiicy. 

Syn.  —  See  Banish. 
JPX-PUL'SIVE,  ct.     [It.  espulsivo  ;  Sp.  expulsivo  ; 
Fr.  ex2?ulsif.]     Having  power  to  expel ;  driving  ' 
out.     "  The  expulsive  faculty."  Boyle. 

?X-PUNC'TION,  71.  [L.  expunctio'f  It.  esptm- 
zione.]   The  act  of  expunging;  erasure.  Milt07i. 

]pX-PUN(JrE',  V.  a.  [L.  expungo,  to  prick  out;  ex, 
out  of,  and  pu7igo,  to  prick;  It.  espu7igere\  Sp. 
expu7igir.]      \i.   expunged;  pp.   expunging, 

EXPUNGED.] 

1.  To  blot  out,  as  with  a  pen ;  to  rub  out ;  to 
wipe  out;  to.. erase;  to  obliterate. 

Having  been  done  in  the  manuscript,  it  was  needless  to 
expunge  it.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  efface  ;  to  annihilate. 

Wilt  thou  not  to  a  broken  heart  dispense 

Thy  balm  of  mercy,  and  expunge  the  offence?     Sandys. 

Syn.  —  See  Eeface. 
^X-PUNgj'lNG,  76.    The  act  of  blotting  out. 

The  many  alterations,  additions,  and  expmigings  made  by 
great  authors.  Stoifi. 

5X-PUN^'rNG,p.  a.     Blotting  out;  effacing. 

]g;X-PUR'GATE  [eks-pur'gat,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  Todd, 
Mau7ider;  eks'imr-gsLX,  Wb.],v.  a.  [L.expurgo, 
expurgatus  ;  ex,  from,  ^ndipurgo,  to  cleanse  ;  It. 
espurgare  ;    Sp.  exjnirgar  ;   Fr.  expurger.]      \i. 

EXPURGATED  ;  pp.  EXPURGATING,  EXPURGAT- 
ED.] To  clear  from  what  is  noxious  or  offen- 
sive ;  to  purify  ;  to  cleanse  ;  to  purge ;  as,  "  An 
expurgated  edition  of  a  book." 
EX-PUR-GA'TION,  n,  [L.  expzirgatio  ;  It.  espur- 
gazione  ;  Sp.  expitrgacion.]  Act  of  expiu-gating ; 
a  cleansing;  purification. 

Arts  and  learning  want  expttrgation,  Browne. 
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eX-PiJR'6A-T0R,  or  EX'PUR-GA-TOE  [eks-pur'- 
gSi-tvr,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  'gks-piir-gk'tur,'  P.],  n. 
One  who  expurgates.  Lord  Digby. 

?X-PUR-GA-TO'EI-AL,  «.  Tendingto  expurgate  ; 
expurgatory.     [k.J  Ed.  Rev. 

t  ?X-PUR-GA-TO'R!-OUS,  a.  Expurgatory.  "  Ex- 
purgatorious  indexes."  Milton. 

5X-PUR'GA-T0-EY,  a.  [It.  espurgatorio  ;  Sp.  ex- 
purgatorio  ;  Fr.  expurgatoire.']  Used  for  cleans- 
ing or  pui-ifying  ;  expurgatorial.  Browne. 
Expurgatory  indez^  a  book  issued  by  the  pope,  con- 
taining a  catalogue  of  books  whicli  are  forbidden  to 
be  read. 

1 5X-PUR5rE',  V.  a.  To  purge  away ;  to  expunge. 
"  Catalogues  and  expitrging  indexes."     Milton. 

1 5X-a0IRE'  (eks-kwir'),  v.  a.  [L.  exquiro.']  To 
inquire  after.  Sandys. 

fiX'aUI-§lTE  (eks'kwe-zit),  a.  [L.  exquiro,  ex- 
•  qidsitus,  to  search  out ;  It,  esquisito  ;  Sp.  exqui- 
sito  ;  Fr.  exquis.'\ 

1.  t  Searching  out ;  given  to  curious  inquiry. 

Be  not  ovGT-Exquiaite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.  Milton. 

2.  Nice  ;  accurate ;  exact. 

None  but  a  poet  of  the  most  exquisita  judgment.  Addison. 

3.  Choice ;  select ;  excellent. 

Radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty.       Sliak. 

4.  Consummate ;  complete. 

"With  exquisite  malice  tliey  have  mixed  the  gall  and  vine- 
gar of  falsity  and  contempt.  King  Charles. 

5.  Very  sensibly  felt ;  acute. 

Too  painful  and  exquisite  impression  on  the  nerves.  Chejfwi. 

£x'aUJ-§ETE,  n.      One  who  affects  fashion;    a 

fashionable  person  of  either  sex ;  a  belle  or  a 

dandy ;  a  fop.  Qu.  Rev. 

EX'QUI-§ITE-LY,  ad.  In  an  exquisite  manner  ; 
completely  ;  perfectly  ;  —  in  a  good  or  ill  sense. 

A  collection  of  manuscripts  exquisitely  written  in  Arabic. 

tVotton. 

The  poetry  of  operas  is  generally  as  exquisitely  ill  as  the 

music  is  good.  Addison. 

EX'QUI-§!TE-NESS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being 
exquisite;    nicety;    perfection.     "Glasses   ap- 
proaching such  an  exquisiteness."  Boyle. 
2.  Acuteness  ;  extremity. 

Christ  suffered  only  the  exmtisiteness  of  pain,  without  any 
of  those  mitigations  which  God  is  pleased  to  temper  and 
allay  it  with,  as  it  befalls  other  men.  South. 

t  ?X-aUI§'I-TIVE  (eks-kwiz'e-tiv),  a.  Curious  ; 
minutely  inquisitive.  Todd 

tEX-aUI§'I-TIVE-LY,  «(?.     Curiously.      Sidney. 

EX-REP-R^-SEN'TA-TIVE,  re.  One  who  has 
been  representative,  but  who  is  no  longer  one  ; 
a  late  representative.  Clarke. 

fiX-SAN-GDlN'I-TY,  n.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  san- 
guis, sanguinis,  blood.]  The  state  of  being  ex- 
sanguious,  or  without  blood.  Hoblyn. 

5X-SAN'GUI-N0US,  a.  [L.  exsanguis  ;  ex,  priv., 
and  sanguis,  sanguinis,  blood.]  Destitute  of 
blood ;  exsanguious.  Clarke. 

5X-SAN'GU!-0US,  a.  Destitute  of  blood,  or  of 
red  blood ;  exsanguinous.  Ray. 

5X-SAT'U-RATE,  v.a.  [L.  exsaturo,  exsaturatus.'] 
To  satisfy  completely.  Clarke. 

:pX-SCIND',  V.  a.     [L'.  exscindo.']    [i.  EXSCINDED  ; 

pp.  EXSCINDING,  EXSCINDED.]       To    CUt   off;   tO 

separate.  Johnson. 

1 5X-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  [L.  cxscribo.']  To  \vrite  out ;  to 

copy.  "  Since  I  exserihe  your  sonnets. "iJ.  Jonson. 

f  ^;X-SCRIPT',  n.  [L.  exscribo,  exscriptus,  to  copy.] 
A  copy ;  a  transcript.  Bailey. 

FX-SCRIfT'U-EAL,  a.  TJnscriptural.  [k.]  Ogilvie. 

^IX-SCU'T^L-LATE,  a.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  scutella, 
a  dish.]  (Eni.)  Having  no  visible  scutellum  ; 
covered  wholly  by  the  prothorax.  Maunder. 

EX-SEC 'R$-TA-RY,  re.  One  who  has  been  secre- 
tary, but  who  is  no  longer  secretary.       Clarke. 

5X-SECT',  V.  a.  [L.  exseco,  exseetus."] ,  To  cut 
out ;  to  cut  away.  Smart. 

¥X-SEC'TipN,  n.  [L.  exsectio.']  The  act  of  cut- 
ting out ;  separation.  Boyle. 

£X-SEN'.A-TOR,  n.  One  who  has  been  a  senator, 
but  who  is  lio  longer  one.  Clarke. 
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:5;x-SERT  ,       }  ^_     rL_  exsero,  exsertus,  to  thrust 
5X-SEET'5D,  )  out.] 

1.  [Bot.)  Protruding-,  as  stamens.  Gray. 

2.  {Ent.)  Noting  the  head  of  an  insect  when 
it  is  quite  disengaged  from  the  trunk.  Maunder. 

¥X-SER'T!LE,  re.  That  may  be  thrust  out.  Clarke. 

^X-SIC'CANT,  re.     [L.  exsicco,  exsiccans,  to  dry.] 

(Med.)  A  drying  medicine.  Wiseman. 

$X-SiC'CANT,  a.  Drying ;  having  the  power  to 
dry  up.  Wiseman. 

?X-SIC'CATE  [eks-sik'kat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.  C.  ;  Sks'sik-kat,  Wb.'},  v.  a.  [L.  exsicco, 
exsiccatus;  It.  essiccare.]  p.  exsiccated  ;^. 
EXSICCATING,  EXSICCATED.]     To  dry  up. 

Great  heats  exsiccate  the  moisture  of  the  earth.       Mortimer. 

JPX-SIC'CAT-^D,  ;*.     (Bot.)  Dried  up.      Loudon. 

EX-SjC-OA'TION,  «.  [It.  essiccazione ;  Fi.exsic- 
cation.l     The  act  of  drying.  Browne. 

^;X-SlC'CA-TlVE,  a.  [It.  essiccativo.']  That  ex- 
siccates ;  having  the  power  of  drying.    Cotgrave. 

EX-SPy-I"TIpN,  re.  [L.  exspuitio  ;  exspuo,  to 
spit  out ;  ex,  from,  and  spuo,  to  spit ;  Fr.  ex- 
spuition.^     A  discharge  by  spitting.        Quincy. 

^X-SPO'TO-EY,  a.     That  is  spit  out  or  ejected. 
I  cannot  immediately  recollect  the  exsputory  lines.      Cowper. 

^X-STIP'y-LATE,  a.  [L.  ex,  priv.,  and  stipula,  a 
stalk,  a  blade.]  {Bot.)  Having  no  stipules; 
destitute  of  stipules.  P.  Cyc. 

5X-SUC'00yS,  a.  [L.  exsucus  ;  ex,  priv.,  and  su- 
cus,  juice.]    Destitute  of  juice ;  dry.     Browne, 

5X-SUC'TION,  n.  [L.  exstigo,  to  suck  out ;  Fr. 
exsuccimi.j    The  act  of  sucking  out.         Boyle. 

EX-STJ-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  exsudo,  exsudatus.']  Act 
of  exuding ;  sweat.  —  See  Exudation.  Derham. 

[L.  exsufflo,  exsufflatus. 


t  ex-si;tp-plA'tion,  re, 
to  blow  upon.] 

1.  A  blast  working  underneath, 

2.  A  kind  of  exorcism. 


Bacon. 
.  Fulke. 

t?X-sCrF'FLI-C.\TE,  a.  Exaggerated;  extrava- 
gant ;  inflated.  "  To  such  exsuffiicate  ajidbloAvn 
surmises."  Shak. 

4I®=  Instead  of  exsuffiicate,  Johnson  gives  ezsuffolate, 
and  says  of  it  tliat  it  is  "  a  word  peculiar  to  Shak- 
speare"  ;  but  Todd  remarks  that  *'  exsuffiicate  is  the 
true  word  "  ;  and  Richardson  says  that  "  the  first 
folio  edition  of  Shakspeare  reads  exsuffiicate.^^  Han- 
mer  substituted  exsitffolate. — Exsuffl-icate  is  not  im- 
probably a  misprint  for  exsuffiate,  i.  e.  effiate,  or  effiated, 
puffed  out,  and  consequently  exaggerated,  extrava- 
gant. 

t  fiX-SflS'CI-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exsuscito,  exsusci- 
^tatus.l     To  rouse  up  ;  to  stir  up.  Johnson. 

t  ¥X-SUS-CI-TA"riON,  VI.  [L.  exsuscitaiio.]  A 
rousing  or  stirring  up.  Hallywell. 

t  BX'TANCE,  «.  [L.  exsto,  exstans,  to  standout.] 
Outward  or  real  existence.  Browne. 

EX'TAN-CY,  n.     [L.  exstantia.'] 

1.'  The'state  of  being  extant,  orof  rising  above 
surrounding  parts.  ^  Evelyn. 

2.  A  part  rising  above  others ;  elevation ;  em- 
inence.    "  Little  extancics.'*  Boyle. 

EX'TANT,  a.  [L.  exsto,  exstans,  to  stand  out ; 
Fr.  extant."] 

1.  Standmg  out  to  view ;  standing  above  sur- 
rounding parts. 

That  part  of  the  teeth  which  is  extant  above  the  gums  is 
naked.  Jiay. 

A  dry  stump 
Extant  above  the  ground,  an  ell  in  height.       Cowper. 

2.  Now  in  being  ;  still  existing ;  not  lost ;  ■^— 

applied  to  a  literary  production. 

There  are  some  ancient  writings  still  extant,  which  pass 
under  the  name  of  Sibylline  leaves.  Melmoth. 

EX'TA-SY,  re.    See  Ecstasy.  Spenser. 

5X-TAT'JC,         )  3_      [■(}]._  li^aTaTiK6i.'\      See  Eo- 
JX-TAT'I-OAL,  )  static.      StilUngfleet.    Norris. 

t  5X-TEM'PO-EAL,  a.  [L.  extemporalis  ;  It.  es- 
temporale.]    Extemporaneous.  B.  Jonson. 

f  pX-TEM'PO-EAL-LY,  ad.  Extemporaneously  ; 
extempore.  Shak.    Dr.  Hook. 

t¥X-TEM-PO-EA'N¥-AN,  a.  Extemporaneous; 
extemporary.  Burton. 


EXTENSIBILITY 

?X-TEIM-PO-RA'N?-OUS,  a.  [L.  ex,  from,  and 
tempus,  temporis,  time;  It.  estemporaneo ;  Sp. 
extemporaneo.]  Unpremeditated;  sudden;  ut- 
tered on  the  occasion  without  previous  study ; 
extemporary ;  extempore.  "  Extemporaneous 
eflusions."  Warton. 

PX-TEM-PO-RA'NP-OUS-LY,  ad.  Without  pre- 
meditation ;  extempore.  Gumey. 

¥X-TfiM-PO-RA'N^-OyS-Nf:SS,  re.  The  quality 
of  being  extemporaneous.  Blackwood. 

5X-TEM'PO-RA-R!-LY,  ad.  Without  previous 
study;  extemporaneously.  Craig. 

¥X-T]5iVI'pp-EA-RY,  a.  1.  Uttered  ci-  pertormed 
without  premeditation  ;  sudden ;  extemporane- 
ous; as,  "An  extemporary  speech." 

2.  t  Occasional;  for  the  time.   "Extemporary 
habifations."  Maundrell. 

]pX-TElVl'PO-R]p,  ad.  [L.  ex,  from,  and  tempus, 
temporjs,  time,  i.  e.  arising  from  the  time  or  the 
occasion.]     Without  premeditation  ;  suddenly. 

You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  but  roaring.  m/iak. 

¥X-T£M'PO-E$,  a.  Extemporary;  extempora- 
neous. "  A  sort  of  extempore  poetry."  liryden. 
"  A  long  extempore  dissertation."    Addison. 

JS^  " Extempore,"  Johnson  says,  "is  sometimes 
used  as  an  adjective,  but  very  improperly."  —  "  This 
f  principle  [of  making  a  discriminution  between  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs]  leads  me  to  prefer  extemporary  as 
an  adjective  to  extempore,  which  is  properly  an  ad- 
verb, and  ought,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  to  be  re- 
strained to  that  use.  It  is  only  of  late  that  this  term 
begins  to  be  employed  adjectively.  Thus  we  say, 
with  equal  propriety,  *  An  eitem^^oraT-i/ prayer,'  *An 
extemporary  sermon,'  and,  *He  prays  extempore,''  '  He 
preaches  extempore.^  "     Dr.  Campbell. 

t  ?X-TEM'PO-EI-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
extemporary,  or  unpremeditated.       *   Johnson. 

^X-TEM-PO-EI-ZA'TION,  re.     The  act  of  extem- 
porizing. Land.  Athenaum. 
PX-TEM'PO-EIZE,  V.  n.     [i.  EXTEMPORIZED  ;  pp. 

EXTEMPORIZING,    EXTEMPORIZED.]       To    speak 

without  premeditation  ;    to   discourse   without 
notes  or  any  thing  written. 

The  extemporizing  faculty  is  never  more  out  of  its  element 
than  in  the  pulpit.  South. 

¥X-TEM'P0-EIZ-5E,  re.  One  who  extemporizes  ; 
one  who  speaks  without  premeditation,  or  off- 
hand without  notes.  Clarke. 

5X-TEND',  V.  a.  [L.  extendo  ;  ex,  from,  and  tendo, 
to  stretch ;  It.  estendere,  stendere ;  Sp.  extender ; 
Fr.  etendre.']     [i.  extended  ;  pp.  extending, 

EXTENDED.] 

1.  To  stretch  out ;  to  reach  out. 

Belies  his  features,  nay,  extends  his  hands.  Pope. 

2.  To  lengthen  out;  to  prolong;  as,  "  To  ex- 
tend a  line." 

3.  To  spread  abroad ;  to  diffuse  ;  as,  "To  ex- 
tend-  the  blessings  of  civilization." 

4.  To  enlarge  ;  to  expand  ;  to  widen. 

Few  extend  their  thoughts  towards  universal  knowledge. 

LocTce. 

5.  To  offer  ;  to  bestow  on. 

Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto  him,      Ps.  cix.  12. 

6.  {Law.)  To  value,  as  lands,  or  levy  on  them, 
by  a  writ  of  extent. 

This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use.  Mamnger. 

Syn.  —  See  Ample,  Enlarge, 

JX-TEND',  V,  re.  To  reach  to  any  distance ;  to 
spread ;  to  stretch. 

O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flowery  plain, 

Extends  thy  uncontrolled  and  boundless  reign.     Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Reach. 
¥X-TEN'DANT,  a.     {Her.)  Displayed.       Ogilvie. 

^;x-TEND'5D,  p.  a.  Stretched  out ; — lengthened ; 

prolonged ;  —  enlarged  ;  expanded ;  widened, 

Syn,  —  See  Ample, 

5X-TEND'^;d-LY,  ad.    In  an  extended  manner, 

$X-TEND'?E,  re.    He  who,  or  that  which,  extends, 

;px-TEND'l-BLE,  a.  [It.  estendibile.  —  See  Ex- 
tend.] That  may  be  extended ;  capable  of  ex- 
tension ;  extensible.  Arbuthnot. 

t  5X-TEND'I>eSS-NESS,  re.  Unlimited  extension, 
"  Extendlessness  of  excursions,"  Hale. 

5X-TEN-SI-BIL'!-TY,  re.  [Sp.  extensibilidad ;  Fr. 
extensibiiite.]  The  c[uality  of  being  extensible, 
or  capable  of  extension ;  extensibleness.  Grew. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    h£iR,  HER; 


EXTENSIBLE 

^X-TfiN'SJ-ELE,  a.  [Fr.  extensible.']  Capable  of 
being  extended;  extensile;  extendible.  "An 
extensible  membrane."  Holder. 

:^X-TEN'SI-BLE-N£SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
extensible ;  extensibility.  Johnson. 

:eX-TEN'SILE,  o.  That  may  "be  extended;  capa- 
ble of  extension  ;  extensible.  Armstrong, 

?X-t£n'SION,  n.  [L.  extensio ;  It.  estensione; 
Sp.  §  Pr.  extension."] 

1.  The  act  of  extending  or  reaching. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extended;  the  property 
of  occupying  space;  expansion;  dilatation. 

By  this  idea  of  solidity  is  the  exteimon  of  body  distin- 
guisned  from  the  extenfdon  of  space.  Locke. 

Extension  is  that  property  of  matter  by  which  it  oc- 
cupies space ;  it  relates  to  the  qualities  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  without  which  no  substance 
can  exist,  but  has  no  respect  to  the  size  or  shape  of  a 
body.  Fleming. 

3.  {Com.)  The  act  or  the  engagement  on  the 
part  of  a  creditor  of  allowing  a  debtor  further 
time  to  pay  a  debt. 

4.  {Logic.)  The  number  of  objects  included 
under  one  general  term.  Fletning, 

Syn.  —  See  Space  . 

t  ?X-T:&N'SI0N-AL,  o.  Having  great  extent.lfore. 

:5:X-t£iN'SION-Ist,  n.  An  advocate  for  exten- 
sion. Ec.  Rev. 

5X-t£:N'SIVE,  a.  [L.  extensivus  ;  It.  estensivo ; 
Sp.  extensive ;  Fr.  extensif.] 

1.  That  extends;  having  great  extent;  com- 
prehensive ;  wide  ;  large ;  broad ;  as,  "  An  exten- 
sive prospect";  "An  extensive  acquaintance." 

2.  fThat  may  be  extended  ;  extensible. 

Silver  beaters  choose  the  finest  coin,  as  that  which  is  most 
extejisive  under  the  hammer.  Boyle. 

Syn, —  See    Broad,    Comprehensive,   Gen 
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1.  t-A-  state  of  growing  lean;  loss  of  flesh. 
Marasmus  is  an  exlcnuation  of  the  body.  Jlwvey. 

2.  The  act  of  extenuating  or  representing 
faults  or  crimes  as  less  than  they  are  ;  pallia- 
tion ;  apology ;  excuse  ;  gloss. 

OOier  artists  have  substituted  tlie  practice  of  apoiogy  or 
exteituation.  Shqftesoury. 

3.  Mitigation ;  alleviation,  as  of  punishment. 
What  deeds  of  charity  we  can  allege  in  extenuation  of  our 

punishment.  Attertmry. 


extenuates   or 
V.  Knox. 


Broad,   Comprehensive, 

In  an  extensive  manner  ; 


^X-TEN'SJVE-LY,  ad. 
widely;  diffusively. 

¥X-TEN'S! VE-n£sS,  n.  The  quality  of  heing  ex- 
tensive ;  largeness ;  diffusiveness ;  wideness. 
"  An  extensivmiess  of  rmderstanding."      Watts. 

?X-TEN'SPE,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  muscle  that 
extends  a  limb  ;  — opposed  Xojiexor,       Hohlyn. 

t  ¥X-TBNT',  a.    Extended.  Spenser. 

j;X-TENT',  ».     [L.  extentus.l 

1.  The  space  or  degree  to  which  any  thing  is 
extended ;  as,   **  The  extent  of  a  country." 

2.  Bulk ;  size  ;  compass. 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field, 

Of  huge  extent  sometimes.  Milton. 

3.  {Law.)  A  writ  of  execution  for  the  valuing 
of  lands  or  tenements ;  a  species  of  execution 
upon  debts  of  record  due  to  the  crown.  Burrill. 


Let  my  officers 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  land. 


Shdk. 


jpX-TEN'y-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  extenuo,  extenuatus; 
ex,  from,  used  intensively,  and  tentio,  to  make 
thin;  tenuis,  thin;  It.  esfenuare  ;  Sp.extenuar; 
Fr.  ext^uer.]  [i.  extenuateb  ;  pp.  extenu- 
ating, EXTENUATED.] 

1.  To  make  thin  or  rare. 

He  the  congealed  vapors  melts  again 

JSxtenuatea  into  drops  of  rain.  Sandys,  Job. 

2.  To  make  small  or  slender  in  bulk  ;  to  lessen. 
His  body  is  extenuated  all  the  way  to  the  tail.  Orew. 

3.  To  diminish  in  honor  ;  to  degrade,     [e.] 
Righteous  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works; 

"Who  can  cxtew«ate  thee  ?  Milton. 

4.  To  make  less  by  apology,  as  a  crime  or 
fault ;  to  palliate. 

But  fortune  there  extenuates  the  crime.  Drydat. 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am :  nothing  e^ctenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.  A'Aajt. 

Syn.  —  Extenuate  and  palliate  both  relate  to  moral 

conduct,  and  express  the  act  of  lessening  the  guilt  of 

some  offence  or  misconduct.     To  extenuate  is  simply 

to  lessen  the  guilt,  without  reference  to  the  means ; 

to  palliate  is  to  lessen  by  means  of  art. 

fX-TfiN'n-ATE,  V.  n.  To  become  more  rare  and 
subtile ;  to  be  extenuated. 

t  ?X-TEN'U-ATE,  a.     Small ;  thin.  Scott. 

:gX-TEN'n-AT-ING,  p.  a.  Palliating ;  diminish- 
ing; as,  "  An  extemuatimg  circumstance." 

JgX-TEN-y-A'TIQN,  re.  [L.  extenuatio ;  It.  este- 
nuazione;   Sp.  extejiitacwn  i  Tr.  extenuation.l 


5X-TEN'y-A-T0E,   n.     One  who 
palliates. 

¥X-TEN'U-A-TO-EY,  a.  That  extenuates  ;  palli- 
ative ;  extenuating ;  apologetic.    J.  W.  Croker. 

PX-TE'EI-OR,  a.  [L.  exterior ;  ex,  from ;  It.  este- 
riore ;  Sp.  exterior ;  Fr.  exthieur.'] 

1.  Outward;  external ;  not  interior  ;  as,  "An 
exterior  surface." 

2.  From  without ;  extrinsic.  "  Without  exte- 
rior help  sustained."  Milton. 

Exterior  angle,  (Oeom.)  the  angle  included  between 
any.  side  of  a  polygon,  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
adjacent  one ;  also,  the  angle  formed  on  the  outside 
of  two  parallel  lines  by  a  third  line  which  crosses 
them. 

Syn.  —  Exterior  is  opposed  to  interior ;  external,  to 
internal ;  outward,  to  inward.  Extraneous  relates  to 
something  that  forms  no  necessary  part  of  the  subject ; 
extrinsic,  to  something  which  has  a  connection,  but 
only  in  an  indirect  form.  Exterior  covering;  external 
surface  or  objects ;  outward  appearance  or  show  ;  ex- 
traneous matter  or  ideas  ;  extrinsic  advantage  or  merit. 

EX-TE'EI-OE,  n.     1.  Outward  surface  or  part. 

Few  churches  present  an  exterior  and  interior  equally  fin- 
ished. Emtace. 

2.  Any  outward  appearance.  Shak. 

?X-TE-R;-OE'I-Tr,  re.  [It.  esteriorith;  Sp.  ex- 
terioridad.]  The  quality  of  being  exterior  ;  out- 
wardness ;  the  superficies  ;  the  surface.    Roget. 

eX-TE'RI-OE-LY,  ad.  Outwardly;  externally. 
"  Rude  exteriorly."  Shak. 

5X-TER'M!-NATE,  ii.  a.  [L.  extermino,  extermi- 
natus  ;  ex,  from,  and  terminus,  limit ;  It.  ster- 
minare ;  Sp.  exterminar ;  Fr.  exterm.iner.']     [^. 

EXTERMINATED  ;  pp.  EXTERMINATING,  EXTER- 
MINATED.] 

1.  t  To  drive  out  of,  or  beyond,  the  borders. 

Milton. 

2.  To  extirpate  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  destroy 
utterly ;  to  annihilate ;  to  eradicate. 

The  Spaniards,  in  order  to  preserve  the  possession  of 
America,  resolved  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants.   Jiobertson. 

3.  (Math.)  To  take  away,  as  an  unknown 
quantity  from,  an  equation ;  to  eliminate. 

Syn.  —  See  Eradicate. 
?X-TEE-M!-NA'TION,   re.       [It.   esterminazione ; 
Sp.  exterminacion  ;  Fr.  extermination.'] 

1.  tAct  of  exterminating  or  driving  o-at.Donne. 

2.  Extirpation ;  destruction  ;  excision.  Bacon. 

3.  {Math.)  The  operation  of  freeing  equations 
from  unknown  quantities  ;  elimination.  Davies. 


EXTIRPATION 

?X-TER'NAL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  external  manner ; 
outwardly. 

?X-TER'NAL§,  re.  pi  Things  on  the  outside ; 
the  outside.  Burke. 

If,  then,  to  all  men  happiness  was  meant, 

God  in  externals  could  not  place  content.  Pone. 

EX-T^R-EA'Ne-OtJS,  a.  [L.  exterraneus  ;  ex, 
from,  and  terra,  a  land.]  Belonging  to  or  com- 
ing from  abroad ;  foreign ;  strange.  Clarke. 

¥X-TER'SipjV,  re.  [L.  extersio ;  extergeo,  extersus, 
to  wipe  off ;  ex,  from,  and  tergeo,  to  cleanse.] 
The  act  of  rubbing  or  wiping  out.  Smart. 

t  ¥X-TIL',  V.  re.  [L.  extillo.]  To  drop  or  distil 
from  ;  to  trickle  out.  Johnson. 


t  EX-TIL-LA'TION, 

t  eX-TIM'U-LATE,  v.  a. 
tes.]     To  stimulate. 

t  5X-TlM-y-LA'TION,  n. 


:pX-TER-MI-NA'TgR,  re. 
exterminates. 


He  who,  or  that  which, 
Cotgrave. 


¥X-TER'MI-NA-TO-EY,  a.     That  exterminates; 
consigning  to  destruction.  Burke. 


t  ^X-TER'MINE,  V.  a.     To  exterminate. 


Shak. 


IjIX-TiERN',  a.     1.  External ;  outward ;  exterior. 
"  Compliment  erierre."     [r.]  Shak. 

2.  Not  inherent ;  extrinsic.  "  Extern  vio- 
lence impelling  it."  Digby. 

fjX-TERN',  re.     1.  A  student  or  pupil  who  does 

not  live  or  board  within  a  college  or  seminary  ; 

a  day-scholar.  Bronte. 

2.  Outward  part,;  exterior  form.  Smart. 

j;X-TEE'NAL,  a.     [L.  externus  ;  It.  esterno ;  Sp. 
externa  ;  'Fr.  extenie.'] 

1.  Outward  ;  outer  exterior  ;  —  opposed  to  in- 
ternal ;  as,  "  An  external  surface  "  ;  "  An  exter- 
nal application." 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  within ;  extrinsic  ; 
as,  "  External  objects." 

3.  Having  the  outward  appearance ;  appar- 
ent ;  visible  ;  as,  "  External  acts  of  devotion." 

Syn.  — See  Exterior,  Formal. 

ex-t^:r-nAl'!-ty,  re. 

ternal ;  exteriority. 


The  quality  of  being  ex- 
A.  Smith. 


Distillation.       Derhdm. 

[L.  extimuln,  extimula- 
Browne. 

Stimulation.      Bacon, 
5X-TINCT',  a.     [L.  extinguo,  extinctus,  to  extin- 
guish ;  It.  estinto  ;  Sp.  extincto  ;  Fr.  iteini,'] 

1.  Extinguished;  quenched  ;  put  out.  "Ex- 
tinct her  fires."  Pope. 

2.  Having  ceased  to  exist ;  brought  to  an  end ; 
terminated ;  ended. 

The  nobility  are  never  likely  to  be  extinct.  Swift. 

t  5X-TINCT',  V.  a.    To  make  extinct ;  to  put  out. 

"  Our  extincted  spirits."  Shak. 

:pX-TrNC'TION  (ek-stinffk'shun),  re.  [L.  extinctio ; 
It.  esttMzione  ;  Sp.  extincion ;  Fr.  extinction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  extinguishing  or  quenching ; 
as,  "  The  extinction  of  a  flame." 

2.  Destruction ;  excision ;  extermination ;  ex- 
tirpation ;  annihilation. 

The  extinction  of  nations  and  the  desolation  of  kingdoms. 

liogers. 

3.  A  causing  to  cease  or  terminate;  extin- 
guishment ;  as,  "  The  extinction  of  a  title  or  a 
claim."  Burrill. 

Extinction  of  mercury,  trituration  of  mercury  with 
lard  or  other  substance,  until  the  mercury  disappears. 

Dunglismi. 

fiX'TJNE,  re.     {Bot.)  The  external  membrane  of 

the  pollen-grain  of  plants.  Brande. 

$X-TlN'GU!SH  (ek-stSng'gwjsh),  v.  a.  [L.  extin- 
guo ;  ex,  from,  used  intensively,  and  stinguo,  to 
quench  ;  It.  estinguere  ;  Sp.  extinguir ;  Fr.  etein- 
dre.]  \i.  extinguished  ;  pp.  extinguish- 
ing, extinguished.] 

1.  To  put  out ;  to  quench ;  as,  "  To  extinguish 
a  fire." 

2.  To  suppress ;  to  destroy ;  to  extirpate. 
They  extinguish  the  love  of  the  people  to  the  young  king. 

Hayward. 

o.  io  cause  to  cease  or  terminate. 

This  extinguishes  my  right  to  the  reversion.       Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  See  Slake. 
ipX-TIN'GUJSH-A-BLE,  u.     That  may  be  extin- 
guished. ■  Sherwood. 

?X-TIN'GU!SH-5R  (ek-sttng'gwish-er),  n.  1.  He 
who,  or  that  which,  extinguishes. 

2.  A  small  conical  cap  of  metal  used  to  put 
out  a  candle.  Dryden. 

EX-TIN'GUISH-MENT,  re.  1.  The  act  of  quench- 
ing ;  as,  "  The  extinguishment  of  flame. 

2.  Suppression  ;  extinction.  "  For  the  esfe're- 
guishm.ent  of  the  civil  wars  of  France."  Bacon. 

3.  {Law.)  The  termination  or  annihilation  of 
a  right  or  title  by  consolidation  of  one  estate 
with  another.  Blackstone. 

t  BX-Ti'EP',  V.  a.  [L.  extirpo.  — See  Extirpate.] 
To  root  out ;  to  eradicate ;  to  extirpate.  Spejiser. 

?X-TIE'PA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  extirpated  or 
eradicated.  Evelyn. 

?X-T1R'PATB  [ek-ster'pat,  S.  IT.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.C;  eks'ter-pat,  JVh.  —  See  Contemplate], 
V.  a.  [L.  extirpo,  exti7'patu's ;  ex,  from,  and 
sfirps,  stock,  root;  It.  estirpare ;  Sp.  extirpar; 
Fr.  extiiper.]  \i.  extirpated  ;  pp.  extir- 
pating, extirpated.]  To  destroy  wholly  ;  to 
root  out ;  to  eradicate ;  to  exterminate  ;  to  an- 
nihilate. 

The  breed  ought  to  be  extirpated  out  of  the  island.  Zocke. 

It  is  not  the  biisiness  of  virtue  to  extirpate  the  oiiectionB, 

but  to  regulate  them.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Eradicate. 
EX-TIR-FA'TION,  re.     [L.  extirpatio  ;  It.  estirpa- 
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EXTIRPATOR 

zione ;  Sp.  extirpacion ;  Fr.  extirpation.']  The 
act  of  extirpating,  rooting  out,  or  destroying ; 
eradication ;  excision ;  destruction ;  annihilation. 

Religion  requires  the  extirjjation  of  all  passions  which  ren- 
der men  unsociuble  and  troublesome  to  one  another.  Tillotson. 

?X-TiR'PA-TOR,  or  EX'TIR-PA-TOR  [ek-stei'pj- 
tur,  jS.  W.  Ja.  Sni.  C. ;  6ks'ter-pa-tuv,  K.  ;  ek- 
st6r'p^-tur  or  eks-ter-pa'tur.  P.],  n.  One  who 
extirpates  or  destroys.  Bailey. 

t  ¥X-TIRP'^R,  re.    One  who  extirpates.      Bacon,. 

tEX-T!-SPI"CIOUS  (61t-st?-pish'us),  a.  [L.  exti- 
spichim,  inspection  of  entrails  for  the  purpose 
of  prophesying  ;  exta,  entrails,  and  specio,  to 
look  at.]  Relating  to  the  inspection  of  en- 
trails ;  augurial.  Browne. 

5X-T6l',  v.  a.  [L.  extollo,  to  raise  up  ;  ex,  from, 
and  tollo,  to  raise  ;  It.  estollere.']  \i.  extolled  ; 
pp.  EXTOLLING,  EXTOLLED.]  To  pralse ;  to 
magnify ;  to  exalt ;  to  laud ;  to  applaud ;  to 
commend  highly ;  to  celebrate. 

Extol  Him  that  rideth  upon  the  heavens.        Ps.  Lsviii.  4. 
Syu. —  See  Commend. 

^X-TOL'LpR,  re.  One  who  extols  or  praises;  a 
praiser ;  a  panegyrist ;  an  encomiast.       Bacon. 

t  ^X-TOL'MJflNT,  n.     The  act  of  extolling  Shak. 

t  eX-TORSB',  V.  u..     To  extort.  Stirling. 

PX-TOR'SIVE,  a.  That  extorts  ;  tending  to  ex- 
tort ;  oppressive.  Johnson. 

jpX-TOR'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  extorsive  manner; 
by  violence.  Johnson. 

$X-TORT',  V.  a.  [L.  extormieo,  extortus  ;  ex,  from, 
and  torqueo,  to  twist ;  it.  estorquere  ;  Fr.  ex~ 
torquer.J^  H.  extouted  ;  pp.  extorting,  ex- 
torted.] To  draw  from ;  to  draw  by  force  ;  to 
exact ;  to  force  or  wring  from ;  to  wrest ;  to 
gain  by  violence  or  oppression. 

Till  the  injurious  Roman  did  extort 

This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Exact. 

fX-TORT',  V.  n.    To  practise  extortion.  Spenser. 

t  5X-T6rt',  p.    Extorted.  Spenser. 

5X-TdRT'^R,  re.  One  who  extorts  or  exacts  ;  an 
extortioner.  Camden. 

5X-TOR'TION.(eks-tor'sliun),  n.  [It.  estorsione; 
Sp.  4r  Fr.  extorsion.]  Act  or  practice  of  extort- 
ing ;  illegal  compulsion  ;  oppressive  exaction. 

Oppression  aad  extortion  did  extinguish  the  greatness  of 
thatliouse.  Dafies. 

5X-T0R'TION-A-RY,  a.  That  extorts;  practis- 
ing extortion  ;  rapacious  ;  extorsive.    Maunder. 

5X-TOR'TION-ATE,  a.  Relating  to  extortion; 
containing  extortion.  Milman.     Ec.  Rev. 


:5X-TOR'TION-5R,    ) 
tion ;  an  extorter. 


One  who  practises  extor- 
Camden. 


5X-t6r'TION-OUS,  a.    fixtortionate.  Craig. 

t  (IX-TOR'TIOys,  «.     Extortionary.       Bp.  Hall. 
t  pX-TOR'TIOUS-LY,  ad.  Extortionately.  Bacon. 

EX'TRA.  [L.]  A  Latin  preposition  often  used 
in  composition,  meaning  over  artd  above,  ex- 
traordinary, or  beyond;  as,  ea;fra-judicial,  extra- 
mundane,  &c. 

EX'TRA,  a.  Noting  something  unusual,  extra- 
ordinary, or  excessive;  —  a  word  contracted 
from  extraordinary,  and  in  familiar  or  collo- 
quial use.     **  Extra  charge."  Ed.  Rev. 

fiX'TEA,  re.  That  which  is  unusual  or  extraordi- 
nary ;  something  beyond,  or  not  included  in,  the 
usual  course  or  charge.    [Colloquial.]      Clarke. 

EX'TRA-AX'IL-LA-EY,  a.  [L.  extra,  on  the  out- 
side of,  beyondi  and  Eng.  axillary.']  (Bot.) 
Above,  or  on  the  outside  of,  the  axils.    Loudon. 

EX-TRA-06n'ST$L-LA-EY,  a.  [L.  extra,  on  the 
outside  of,  beyond,  "and  Eng.  constellation.] 
{Astron.)  Noting  stars  that  have  not  been 
classed  under  any  constellation.  Crabb. 

5X-TRACT',    V.  a.      [L.  extraho,  extractus;    ex, 
from,  and  traho,  to  draw ;    It.  estrarre  ;  Sp.  ex- 
traer ;  Fr.  extraire:]     \i.  extracted  ;  pp.  ex- 
tracting, extracted.] 
1.  To  draw  out ;  as,  "  To  extract  a  tooth.'' 
"Woman  is  her  name, 
Q{  m^m  extracted.  Milton, 
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2.  To  draw  by  a  chemical  process  ;  to  derive. 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  all  plants  they  es:tract  a  salt.      Bacon. 

3.  To  select  and  abstract  from  a  literary  work. 

I  have  extracted  out  of  that  pamplilet  a  few  notorious 
falsehoods.  ISiv^jt. 

4.  {Math.)  To  determine ;  to  find ;  as,  "  To 
extract  a  root." 

fiX'TRACT,  u.  [It.  estratto;  Sp.  extracto;  Fr. 
extrait.'] 

1.  {Med.)  That  which  is  extracted ;  any  sub- 
stance prepared  by  evaporating  a  vegetable  solu- 
tion till  a  tenacious  mass  is  obtained. 

When  it  is  prepared  from  an  infusion  or  decoction,  it  is 
termed  a  watery  txtract\  when  from  a  tincture,  a  spirituous 
extract.  Conspectus  of  the  I'harmacopoiias. 

2.  {Lit.)  A  passage  taken  from  a  book;  a 
quotation  ;  a  citation  ;  an  abstract. 

Some  books  may  be  read  by  extracts  made  of  them  by 
others.  Bacon. 

3.  t  Extraction  ;■  descent;  origin. 

The  apostle  gives  it  a  value  suitable  to  its  extract.     South. 

^X-TRACT'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  extracted  or 
drawn  out.  Month.  Rev. 

^X-TRAC'TI-FORM,  a.  {extract  and  form.'] 
{Chem.)  Having  the  appearance  of  an  extract. 

5X-TRAC'TI0N,  n.  [It.  estrazione;  Sp.  extrac- 
cion;  Fr,  extraction.  — See  Exthact.] 

1.  Derivation-  from  an  original ;  lineage  ;  de- 
scent ;  genealogy ;  origin.  "  A  family  of  an 
ancient  extraction."  Clarendon. 

2.  {Chem.)  The  operation  by  which  the  prin- 
cipal element  of  a  compound  is  separated;  as, 
"  The  extraction  of  potash  from  wood  ashes." 

3.  {Math.)  The  arithmetical  or  algebraic  op- 
eration of  finding  the  root  of  some  number  or 
power ;  the  operation  of  finding  a  quantity, 
which  being  taken  as  a  factor  a  certain  number 
of  times  wul  produce  a  given  quantity.  Davies. 

JPX-TRAC'TIVE,  a,  [It.  estrattivo;  Sp.  extrac- 
tivo ;  Fr.  extractif.]  Capable  of  being  ex- 
tracted; aSy  ^' Extractive  matter."  Kirwan. 

]j;X-TRAC'TJVE,  n.  {Med.)  A  peculiar  base  or 
principle  contained  in  extracts.  Dunglison. 

:^X-TRACT'OR,   n.      [L.]      1.  He   who,    or  that 

which,  extracts.  Johnson. 

2.    {Surg.)   A  surgical  instrument    used  in 

lithotomy  or  in  midwifery.  Scott. 

EX-TRAC TUMy  n.    {Med.)  An  extract.    Hohlyn. 

t  EX-TRA-DIC'TION-A-RY,  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond, 
and  dictio,  speaking,  expression.]  Not  consist- 
ing in  words,  but  in  realities.  Browne. 

fiX-TRA-Di"TION,  n.  [L.  ex,  from,  and  traditio, 
a  giving  up,  surrender ;  Fr.  extraditioii.l  {Law.) 
The  act  of  sending  a  person  accused  of  a  crime 
to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  where  the  crime  was 
committed,  in  order  to  be  tried  there,  or  of  de- 
livering \ip  a  runaway  slave,  as  a  political  refu- 


gee. 


Bouvier. 


5;X-TRA'D0S,  n.  {Arch,)  The  exterior  curve  of 
an  arch,  measured  on  the  top  of  the  voussoirs ; 
the  back  of  an  arch.  —  See  Arch.  Brande. 

EX'TRA— DO'TAL,  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  and  dos, 
dotis,'  a  dowry ;  It.  estradotale.]  {Louisiana 
Laios.)  Noting  property  that  forms  no  part  of 
the  dowry  of  a  woman  ;  —  called  also  parapher- 
nal property.  Bourier. 

t  EX-TRA-]?S-SEN'TIAL,  a.  Not  essential.  Boyle. 

EX'TRA-F6-LI-A'CE0US  (-shus,  66),  a.  [L.  ex- 
tra, without,  and yb/mm,  a  leaf.]  \Bot.)  Away 
from  the  leaves,  or  inserted  in  a  ditferent  place 
from  them.  ■  Loudon. 

ond 


EX'TRA-FO-RA 

or  without,  an' 


.'NJg-OtJS,  a.     [L.  extra,  beyon 
A  f oris,  a  door.]     Out-door,     [u, 


] 

Fine  weather  and  a  variety  of  extra-foraneoiw  occupations 
(search  Johnson's  Dictionary  for  that  word,  and  if  not  there, 
insert  it,  for  it  saves  a  deal  of  circumlocution,  and  is  very 
lawfully  compounded)  make  it  difficult  for  me  to  lind  oppor- 
tunities for  writing.  Cowper. 

£X-TRA-9E'N^-0US,  a.  [L.  extra,  without,  and 
genus,  a  kind.]  Foreign  ;  belonging  to  another 
kind.  Maunder. 

EX'TRA-JU-Di"CIAL  (eks-trHu-disb'^l),  a.  [L. 
extra,  beyond,  and  judicimn,  a  judicial  investi- 
gation ;  It,  estr  a  gill  diciale  \  Sp.  extrajudicial; 
Fr.  extrajudicial  re  -I  {Law.)  Being  out  of  the 
regular  course  of  legal  procedure.  Ayliffe. 

EX'TRA-JU-Di"CIAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  extra-judi- 
cial manner.  Ayliffe. 


EXTRAVAGANCE 

EX^TRA-LIM'!-TA-RY,  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  and 
Eng.  limit.]     Being  beyond  the  limit.       Craig. 

EX'TRA-MIS'SION  (eks-trj-mlsh'un),  n.  [Jj.  extra, 
without,  and  missio,  a  sending';  It.  estramissi- 
one.]    Outward  emission.  Browne. 

EX'TRA-MUN'DANE,  u.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  and 
mundus,  the  world.]  Beyond  the  verge  or  lim- 
its of  the  material  world.  "  Topography  of  the 
extra-mundane  spaces."  Glanville. 

EX'TRA-MU'RAI.,  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  andwM- 
rus,  a  wall.]  Being  without  or  beyond  the 
walls,  as  of  a  fortified  city.  Ogilvie. 

^X-TRA'Nf-OUS,  a.  [L.  extraneus ;  extra,  with- 
out ;  It.  estraneo  ;  Sp.  extrarlo.]  That  is  with- 
out, beyond,  or  not  a  part  of;  disconnected; 
extrinsic  ;  foreign ;  not  intrinsic. 

"Wlien  tlic  mind  refers  anj'  of  its  ideas  to  any  thing  extra- 
neous to  tlicm,  tliey  are  tlien  called  true  or  talse.'  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Exterior. 

5X-TRA'N5-OUS-IjY,  ad.  In  an  extraneous  man- 
ner ;  extrinsically.  Law. 

EX'TRA-OC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  extra,  'beyond,  and 
oculus,  the  eye.]  {Ent!)  Applied  to  the  anten- 
nae when  they  are  inserted  on  the  outsides  of 
the  eyes.  Maunder. 

EX'TRA-0F-FI"CIAL,  a.  [L.  rai!ra,  beyond,  and 
Eng.  ojficial.]  Beyond  the  Ihnits  of  official  du- 
ty. Clarke. 

II  :5;X-TRA6R'DI-NA-RI-LY  (eks-trbr'de-n»-re-le), 
ad.  In  an  extraordinary  manner;  remarkably  ; 
uncommonly  ;    eminently.  Shak. 

II  JJX-TRAOR'DI-NA-RI-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of 
being  extraordinary;  remarkableness ;  uncom- 
monness.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

II  5X-TRA6r'DI-NA-RY  (eks-tror'de-nii-re  or  eks- 
tra-br'de-na-re)  [e'ks-rrbr'd^-n^-re,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F, 
Ja.  K.  Sm..  R.  C.  Wb. ;  efcs-tr^-br'de-n^-re,  Ken- 
rick,  Scott;  eks-Trbr'de-n^i-re  or  eks-frfi-br'de-ng- 
re,  P.],a.  ['L.exfra07-dinarius;extra,heyQnA,and 
ordinarivs,  usual,  ordinary ;  It.  estraordinario ; 
Sp.  extraordinario  ;  Fr.  extraordinaire.]  Beyond 
that  which  is  ordinary  or  usual ;  not  ordinary  ; 
remarkable;  more  than  common;  nncommon; 
unusual;  as,  "  An  extraordinary  event*';  "An 
extraordinary  character." 

II  5X-TRA0R'DT-NA-RY,  n.  Something  that  is 
extraordinary  or  uncommon.  "  All  the  extraor- 
dinaries  in  the  world."     [R.]  Spenser. 

II  EX-TRAOR'DI-NA-RY,  ad.  Extraordinarily. 
'*  Extraordinary  rare."     [r.]  Addison. 

EX'TRA-PA-RO'€H!-AL  (eks'tr?-pii-ro'ke-?l),  a. 
[L.  extra,  without,  and  parochia,  a  parish.] 
Being  out  of  a  parish ;  not  included  within  any 
parish.  Cowell. 

EX'TKA-PA-RO'CHI-AL-LY,  a(i.  Out  of  a  parish. 

EX'TRA-PHY§'I-CAL,  a.  [L.  extra,  without,  and 
Eng.  physical.]  Kot  within  the  department  of 
physics  ;  metaphysical.  Craig. 

EX'TRA-PRO-FES'SION-AL,  a.  [L.  extra,  with- 
out, and  Eng.  professional.]  Not  within  the 
ordinary  limits  of  professional  duty.  Craig. 

EX'TRA-PRp-VIN'CIAL,  a.  Not  being  within 
the  province.  Ayliffe. 

EX'TRA-EEG'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  extra,  without,  and 
regula,  a  rule.]  Not  comprehended  within  a 
rule ;  irregidar.  Bp.  Taylor. 

EX'TRA-EEG'U-LAR-LY,  ad.  Irregularly .  Taj/Zor. 

EX'TRA-TER-RI-TO'RI-AL,  u,.  Being  out  of  the 
territory.  Marshall. 

EX'TRA-TER-RI-T6-R!-AL'[-TY,  n.  The  state 
of  being  out  of  the  territory.  Marten. 

EX'TRA-TROP'I-CAL,  a.  Being  out  of  the  trop- 
ics ;  beyond,  or  without,  the  tropics.         Kirby. 

t  fX-TRAUGHT'  (eks-tr£lwt'),p.  Extracted.  Shak. 

EX'TRA-U'T:5;R-INE,  a.  [L.  extra,  without,  and 
uterus,  the  womb.]  (Med.)  Noting  those  cases 
of  pregnancy,  in  which  the  foetus  is  contained 
in  some  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus.     Ogilvie. 

:{;X-TRAV'A-GANCE,  n.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  and 
vagor,  vagans,  to  wander ;  It.  estravaganza ;  Sp. 
extravagancia  ;  Fr.  extravagance.] 
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EXULCERATE 


1.  The  quality  of  being  extravagant ;  a  going 
beyond  prescribed  limits. 

I  have  troubled  you  too  farwith.  this  extravagance;  1  shall 
recall  myself  into  the  road  again.  Hammond. 

2.  Irregularity;  wildness;  unreasonableness; 
excess;  as,  ** -Earifrayat/ance  of  passion"  ;  "^a:- 
travagance  of  language." 

3.  Prodigal  expense ;  prodigality  ;  profusion. 

The  income  of  three  dukea  was  not  enough  to  supply  her 
extravagance.  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  —  See  Excess. 

^X-TRAV'A-GAN-CY,  re.  Extravagance.  Tillotson, 

JPX-TRAV'A-GANT,  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  and 
vag or,  va'g cms ^  to  "NdjudiQxi,  It.  estravagante  ;  Sp. 
extravaqante ;  Fr.  extravagant.] 

1.  t  wandering  beyond  the  proper  bounds  or 
limits;  rambling;  roving. 

At  his  warning 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  liies 
To  his  confine.  iihak. 

2.  Irregular;  wild;  unreasonable;  as,  '^Ex- 
travagant emotion." 

But  wishes,  madam,  are  extravagant.  Dryden. 

3.  Vainly  expensive;  wasteful;  prodigal; 
lavisb  ;  profuse. 

An  exti-avagant  man,  who  has  nothing  else  to  recommend 
him  but  a  false  generosity,  is  often  more  oeloved  than  a  per- 
son of  a  much  more  finished  character,  who  is  defective  in 
this  particular.  Addison. 

He  that  is  e  travagant  will  quickly  become  poor;  and  pov- 
erty will  enforce  dependence  and  invite  corruption.  Johnson. 

A  miser  grows  rich  by  seeming  poor;  an  extravagant  man 
grows  poor  oy  seeming  rich.  Hhenstone. 

Syn.  —  The  extravagant  man  spends  his  money 
witliout  reason  ;  the  prodigal,  in  excesses  ;  the  extrav- 
agant man  errs  more  in  the  quality,  the  profuse,  more 
in  the  quantity,  of  his  expenses.  Profuse  in  entertain- 
ments ;  laoish  in  bestowing  favors,  or  in  expenses  ; 
wasteful  management ;  irregular  hahits  ;  wild  schemes. 
—  See  iRRE&ULAR. 

?X-TrAV'a-GANT,  71.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
is  confined  within  no  general  rule. 

There  are  certain  extravagants  among  people  of  all  sizes 
and  professions.  L'Eatrange. 

2.  pi.  (^Church  History.)  Certain  decretal 
epistles,  not  at  first  arranged  Avith  the  other 
papal  constitutions,  but  subsequently  inserted 
in  the  canon  law.  Bala, 

^X-TRAV'A-GANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  extravagant 
manner. 

5X-TrAV'A-GANT-N.ESS,  /t.  The  quality  of  being 
extravagant.  Johnson, 

jpX-TRAV-A-GAN'ZA,  n.  [It.  estravaganza.'] 
(Mus.)  A  sort  of  composition  remarkable  for  its 
wildness  and  incoherence.  Crabb. 

t  ;pX-TRAV'A-GATE,  v.  n.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  and 
.  vagor,  to  wander ;  Old  Fr.  extravaguer.']  To 
wander  out  of  limits.  Warburton. 

^X-TRAV-A-GA'TION,  n.     Excess.  Smollett. 

JglX-TRAV'A-SATE,  v.  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  out 
of,  and  v'as,  a  vessel ;  It.  estr'avasare ;  Sp.  ex- 
iravasarse ;  Fr.  extravaser.]  [i.  extkavasated  ; 

■pp.      EXTRA  VASATING,      EXTKAVASATED.]         To 

force  out,  as  of  ducts  or  vessels.     "Extrava- 
■  sated  blood."  Arbuthnot. 

]pX-TRAv-A-SA'TrON,  n.  [It.  estravasazione  \ 
Sp.  extraoasacion ;  Fr.  exti^avasation.'}  The  act 
of  forcing,  or  the  state  of  being  forced,  out  of 
the  proper  vessels  or  ducts.  "Extravasation  of 
blood."         .  Arbuthnot. 

EX'TRA-VAS'CU-LAR,  a.  [L.  ex^m,  without,  and 
vasculum,  a  small  vessel.]  Not  within  the  prop- 


er vessels. 


Lawrence. 


f  jpX-TRAV'5-NATE  [eles-trSlv'e-nat,  W.  Ja.\  fiks- 
tr?-ve'nat,  i)^.  K.  Sm.],  a.  [L.  extra,  without, 
and  vena,  a  vein ;  Sp.  extravenarse,  to  get  out 
of  the  vessels.]  Let  out  of  the  veins.    Glanville. 

EX-TRA-VER'S_ION,  n,  [L.  extra,  ^vithout,  and 
versio,  a  turning ;  verto,  versus,  to  turn.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  out. 

2.  The  state  of  being  thrown  out.  [n,.]  Boyle. 

t  EX-TRA-VERT',  V.  a.     To  turn  out.  Boyle. 

t  ]gX-TREAT',  H.     Extraction.  Spenser. 

jpX-TREMB',  a.  [L.  oxtremu-s ;  It.  estremo  ;  Sp. 
extremo ;  Fr.  extreme.'] 

1.  Outermost ;  utmost ;  farthest ;  most  re- 
mots  ;  as,  "  An  extreme  limit "  ;  '*  Extreme 
verge." 


2.  Being  in  the  highest  degree  ;  as,  "  An  ex- 
treme case  " ;  "  Extreme  necessity." 

3.  Serving  in  the  last  resort;  as,  "An  ex- 
treme remedy." 

4.  t  Severe ;  rigorous  ;  strict. 

If  thou  be  extreme  to  mark  what  ia  amiss,  who  shall 
abide  itj?  Pnalm  in  Common  Prayer. 

Extreme  unction,  the  Roman  Catholic  rite  of  anoint- 
ing any  person  at  tlie  point  of  death. 
Syn,  —  See  Excessive. 

^X-TREME',  n.  1.  Highest  degree  of  any  thing; 
utmost  point. 

And  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce.  Milton. 

Avoid  extremes,  and  shun  the  faults  of  such 

"Who  still  are  pleased  too  little  or  too  much.  P&pe. 

Happiness  and  misery  are  the  names  of  two  extremes,  the 

utmost  bounds  whereof  we  know  not.  Locke. 

2.  End ;  termination  ;  extremity. 

llidway  between  the  extremes  of  both  promontories.  Dampier. 

3.  pi.  Points  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
each  other;  as,  "The  golden  mean  between 
two  extremes." 

Extremes  meet— a  proverb,  to  collect  and  explain  all  the 
instances  and  exemplifications  of  which  would  constitute 
and  exhaust  all  philosophy.  Coleridge. 

4.  pi.  Great  sufferings  ;  distress  ;  urgency. 

Tending  to  some  reUef  of  our  extremes.  Milton. 

5.  pi.  {Logic.)  The  subject  and  predicate  in 
a  syllogism. 

6.  pi.  {Math.)  The  first  and  the  last  terms  of 
a  proportion.  Davies. 

Syn.—  See  Extremity. 

^X-TREME'L^SS,  a.  Having  no  extremes  ;  with- 
out beginning  and  without  end  ;  infinite. 

5X-TREME'LY,  ad.  In  the  utmost  degree  ;  very 
much;  exceedingly. 

^X-TRE'MIST,  n.  A  supporter  of  extreme  doc- 
trines or  practice.  Ec.  Rev. 

The  extremists  in  both  parts  of  this  country  are  violent. 

A  Webster,18o0. 

JpX-TREM'l-TY,  71.  [L.  extremitas  ;  It.  estremita  ; 
Sp.  extremid'ad  ;  Fr.  extremite.'] 

1.  The  part  most  remote  from  the  middle ; 
outermost  part ;  end ;  termination  ;  bound. 

They  sent  fleets  out  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  extremities  of 
Ethiopia.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  highest  degree  ;  the  utmost  point ;  as, 
"  The  extremity  of  cold  or  heat." 

3.  The  utmost  distress  ;  crisis  of  suffering. 

He  promised  to  relieve  them  before  they  should  be  re- 
duced to  extremity.  Clarendon. 

Syn. — Extremity  and  end  both  mean  the  extreme 
part  of  a  tiling,  as  the  extremity  or  ejttZ  of  a  line  ;  but 
extremity  is  opposed  to  the  viiddle  ;  end,  to  the  begin- 
ning. 'I'he  end  of  a  journey  ;  the  extremity  of  an 
island.  Extremity  is  used  both  in  the  proper  and  im- 
proper sense;  extreme,  in  the  improper  sense.  The 
extremity  of  an  avenue  ;  tlie  extremity  of  distress  or 
suffering  ;  the  extreme  of  the  fasliion. 

EX'TRI-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  extricated; 
capable  of  extrication.  Cockeratn. 

EX'TRI-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  extrico,  extricatus  ;  ex, 
from,  and  trices,  hinderances.]  [i.  extricated  ; 
pp.  EXTRICATING,  EXTRICATED.]  To  disembar- 
rass ;  to  free  from  perplexity  ;  to  set  free ;  to 
liberate  ;  to  disengage  ;  to  disentangle. 

Great  difficulties  which  reason  cannot  well  extricate  itself 
out  of.  Locke. 

Syn.— See  Disengage. 

EX-TR|-CA'TIOIV,  n.  The  act  of  extricating; 
rescue;  disentanglement;  liberation  ;  as,  ^'■Ex- 
trication from  embarrassing  circumstances." 

5X-TR1N'SIC,         /  d^      j^L.   extrinsecus ;    extra, 
^X-TRIN'S(-CAL,  >  out,  or   without,   and   secus, 
side  ;  It.  estrinseco  ;  Sp.  extmnseco ;  Fr.  extrin- 
s^que.l   External ;  outward  ;  not  intimately  be- 
longing ;  not  intrinsic  ;  extraneous. 

To  the  one  we  are  formed  by  nature;  the  other  is,  as  it 
were,  foreign  and  extrinsical.  JBurkc. 

Syn.  —  See  Exterior. 


JgX-TRIN-SI-CAL'I-TY, 
extrinsical. 


The   state   of  being 
Roget. 


jpX-TRIN'S|-CAL-LY,  ad.     From  without ;  exter- 
nally ;  outwardly.'  Bramhall, 


?X-TRIN'S|-CAL-NESS,   n. 
extrinsical. 


The  state  of  being 
Ash. 


?X-TRO'l-TiVE,  a.  [L.  extro,  to  go  out  from; 
extra,  beyond,  andeo,  itum,  to  go.]  Moving  or 
going  out.     [r.]  Coleridge. 


JPX-TROR'SAL,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  the  direction 
of  parts  of  a  plant,  as  anthers,  which  are  turned 
from  their  axis  ;  extrorse.  Brande. 

ipX-TRORSE',  a.  {Bot.)  Turned  outwards  ;  ex- 
trorsal.  Gray. 

EX-TRO-VER'SION,  n.  {Med.)  A  term  applied 
to  malformations  of  the  body  in  which  a  part  is, 
as  it  were,  turned  wrong  side  outward.  Brande. 

fJE^X-TRUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  extruo,  extructus.']  To 
construct.  Byrotn. 

t  eX-TRUC'TION,  n.     A  building.         Cockeram. 

t  JPX-TRUC'TJVE,  a.  That  extructs  or  con- 
structs ;  forming  into  a  structure.  Fulke. 

t^.X-TRUC'TOR,  n.  A  builder;  a  fabricator;  a 
contriver ;  a  raiser.  Bailey. 

^X-TRlTDE',  V.  a.  [L.  extrude,  ex,  from,  and 
ti-udo,  to  thrust;  It,  estrudei'e.']  H.  extruded  ; 
pp.  extruding,  extruded.]  To  thrust  out; 
to  drive  out  or  off;  to  expel ;  to  oust. 

They  concluded  that  the  eca  had  been  extruded  by  the 
mud.  Woodward. 

?X-TRtJ'?ION  (-zhun),  n.  [It.  estrv^ione.\  Act 
of  extruding  or  driving  out ;  expulsion.  Bailey. 

When,  upon  the  extrusion  of  the  whigs.  Johnson. 

:eX-TU'B^R-ANCE,  n.  [It.  extuberanza.l  A  swell- 
ing ;  a  protuberance.  Moxon. 

:pX-TU'B5R-AN-CY,  n.     Extuberance.     Gregory. 

^X-TU'B?R-ANT,  a.  [L.  extubero,  extuherans,  to 
swell  out.]  Swelling  out;  standing  out.  "  Ex- 
tuberant  lips.*'  Gayton. 

t^X-TU'B^R-ATE,  ?;.  n.  [L.  extubero,  extubera- 
tus.']     To  stand  out ;  to  swell  out.      Cockeram. 

t^X-TU-BpR-A'TIpN,  re.  [1..  extuberatio.]  State 
of  being  extuberant ;  an  extuberance.i^orz'nrfon. 

EX-TU-MES'C]ENCE,  n.  [L.  extumesco,  extumes- 
cens,  to  swell  up.]     A  swelling.  Cotgrave. 

^:!j:-U'B]pR-ANCE  (egz-yu'ber-9ns),  n.  [L.  exube- 
ro,  exiuberans,  to  come  forth  in  abundance  ;  It. 
esuberanza.;  Sp.  exuberancia  ;  Fr.  exuberance.'] 
The  state  of  being  exuberant ;  overflowing 
plenty;  overgrowth;  superfluous  abundance; 
luxuriance  ;  richness ;  as,  **  Exuberance  of  vege- 
tation" ;  ^'Exuberance  of  fancy."- 
Syn.  —  See  Exuberant,  Plenty. 

5^-U'BjpR-AN-CY,  n.  Exuberance.     Stillingjleet. 

5:^-U'B?R-ANT  (egz-yu'her-5int),  a.  [It.  esube- 
rante  ;  Sp.  exiAerante  ;  Fr.  exuberant.  —  See 
Exuberance.]  Over-abundant ;  plenteous; 
copious;  very  fiTiitful ;  luxuriant;  rich.  *^  Ex- 
uberant spring."  Thomson.  "  Exuberant  good- 
ness."   Boyle. 

Syn. —  Exuberant  and  luxuriant  are  both  applied 
to  vegetation  in  a  flourishing  state.  Exuberance  ex- 
presses the  excess ;  luxuriance,  the  perfection.  Exu~ 
herant  spring,  fertility  ;  luxuriant  growth  or  vegeta- 
tion ;  abundant  liarvest ;  plentiful  crop ;  copious  sup- 
ply. —  Exuberant  intellect  or  understanding  ;  a  luxu- 
riant imagination  or  fancy. 

5:;j:-U'BJpR-ANT-LY,  ad.  In -an  exuberant  man- 
ner. 

5^-i7'B;5'K--ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  exubero,  exuberatus  ;  It. 
esuberare  ;  Sp.ea;M&eror.]  To  abound,  [r.]  Boyle. 

?X-UC'COyS,  a.     See  Exsuccovs.  Browne. 

t  jpX-U'DATE,  V.  n.  8c  a.  [L.  exudo.]  To  pass 
through  the  pores  ;  to  exude.  Browne. 

EX-U-DA'TIpN,  n.     [Fr.  exsudation.] 

L  The  act  of  exuding  or  sweating.     "  A  gen- 
eral exudation  out  of  the  cutis."  Wiseman. 
2.  That  which  is  exuded.     "An  exudation  of 
the  herb."  Bacon. 

5X-UDE',  V.  n.  [L.  exudo ;  ex,  from,  and  sudo,  to 
sweat;  It.  sudare;  Sp.  sudar;  Fr.  exsuder.']  [^. 
EXUDED  ;  pp.  exuding,  EXUDED.]  To  pass  or 
flow  out  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies  through 
the  pores  ;  to  issue  as  by  sweat.  "Honey  ej:- 
uding  from  all  flowers."  Arbuthnot. 

^X-UDE',  v.  a.  To  discharge  by  the  pores  ;  to 
throw  out ;  as,  "  Many  trees  exude  gum." 

El^-t/L'CER-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exulcero,  exulceratus  \ 
ex,  from,  and  M^e^ro,  to  ulcerate;  tilcus,  an  ulcer; 
It.  esulcerare;   Sp.  exulcerar;   Fr.    exuldlrer.] 
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EYE-TOOTH 


\i.  EXULCEKATED  ;   pp.  EXULCEUATINO,  EXUL- 
CERATED.] 

1.  To  make  sore  with  an  ulcer ;  to  ulcerate. 

Cantharides  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body  exulcerata  it. 

Jiacon, 

2.  To  irritate  ;  to  fret ;  to  exasperate. 
Froward,  extdceraied,  and  seditious  spirits.  Bp,  jReyiwlds. 

^1^-tSL'C^R-ATE,  V.  n.     To  ulcerate.  Bacon. 

t  IJJf-UL'CBR-ATE,  ».    Vexed;  ulcerated.  Bacon. 

5JJ-UL-C5R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  exulceratio ;  It.  csulr 
cerazione  ;    Sp.  exulceracimi ;  Fr.  exulcdration.'] 

1.  (Med.)  Superficial  ulceration.         Palmer. 

2.  Irritation ;  exacerbation ;  exasperation. 
"  This  ulceration  of  mind."  Hooker. 

JJf-UL'CER-A-TIVE,  a.  [It.  esulcerativo ;  Fr. 
exulch'atif.']  That  exulcerates  or  makes  ulcer- 
ous. Holland. 

]pjj:-UL'C5R-A-T0-RY,  a.  [Sp.  exulceratorio.] 
Causing  ulcers  ;  exulcerative.    [r.]  Huloet. 

5Jf-fJLT'  (egz-ult'),  V.  n.  [L.  exulto  ;  ex,  from, 
and  salto,  to  leap  ;  It.  esultare ;  Fr.  exulter.']  [i. 

EXULTED ;  pp.   EXULTING,  EXULTED.]   To  re- 

joice  exceedingly;   to  rejoice  in  triumph;   to 
be  in  transport ;  to  triumph. 

The  goddess  goes  exulting  from  his  sight.  Drydeil. 

¥::j-UI.T'ANCE,  n.  Transport ;  exceeding  joy  ; 
triumpK  ;  exultation  ;  exultancy.  "  We  nave 
great  cause  of  exultance."    Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

5^-ULT'AN-CY,  n.  Transport ;  exultation  ;  tri- 
umph ;  rapture  ;  exultance.     [r.]     Hammond. 

^^-tJLT'ANT,  a.  That  exults  ;  rejoicing  exceed- 
ingly ;  triumphing;  exulting-  " With  such  ea:- 
uUant  sympathy  and  joy."  More. 

EJC-UL-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  exuUatio ;  It.  esultazione ; 
Sp.  exultacion.\  An  act  of  exulting ;  transport 
of  joy;  triumph;  rapturous  delight.  ''Instances 
of  devout  exultation."  Atterbury. 

t)2?-ULT'!NG,y.  a.  Triumphing;  rejoicing  greatly. 

^i^-ULT'JNG-LY,  ad.    In  an  exulting  manner. 

t  fJf-UN'DATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exundo,  exundatws.'] 
To  overflow  ;  to  abound ;  to  inundate.     Bailey. 

£x-UN-DA'TION,  n.  Overflow  ;  inundation.  "  The 
regular  exundation  of  the  Nile."    [r.]     Geddes. 

5?-UN'Gy-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ex,  from,  and  ungula, 
a  claw,  a  hoof.]  To  pare  off,  as  nails  or  other 
superfluous  parts,     [r.]  Maunder. 

¥:5-UN-GU-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exungulat- 
ing.     [r.]  '  Crabb. 

t?X-U'P5R-A-BLB,  a.  [L.  exuperabilis.']  Con- 
querable ;  s'uperable ;   vincible.  Johnson. 

t  5X-U'P^;R-ANCB,  n.  [L.  exuperantia^  Over- 
balance ;  greater  proportion.  Fotherby. 

t  jpx-U'P^R-ANT,  a.  Overbalancing  ;  of  greater 
proportion.  Bailey. 

f  pX-U'P^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exupero,  exuperatus.'] 
To  excel ;  to  surmount.  Cockeram. 

t  ^X-U-P^R-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exuperating, 
excelling,  or  surmounting.  Cockeram. 

t  f^-UR'^r^NCE,  n.  The  act  of  rising  or  appear- 
ing. Baxter. 

f  $;^-UR'p?NT,  ft.  [L.  exurgo,  exurgens,  to  rise 
out ;  ex,  out  of,  and  mrgo,  to  arise.]  Arising ; 
commencing.  l3r.  Favour. 

t  ^^J-tjS'CJ-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  exuscito,  exuscitatus.'] 
To  stir  up  ;  to  rouse  ;  to  excite.  Bailey. 

t  E^-UST'  (egz-ast'),  V.  a.  [L.  exuro,  exusttis.] 
To  burn  up  ;  to  consume.  Cockeram. 

:p^-UST'IQN  (egz-Hst'yun^j  "■■   ^  burning.  Bailey. 

5::^rU'VI-A-BLE,  re.  That  may  be  cast  off.  Clarke. 

EX-ir'ri-JE  (egz-ya've-e),  n. pi.     [L.] 
"  '   1.  Whatever  is  put  off,  or  shed  and  left,  by 
animals  or  by  plants  ;  the  cast  skin,  shells,  &c., 
of  animals.  Woodward. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  spoils  and  remains  of  natural 
objects  deposited  at  some  great  change  in  the 
earth,  as  fossil  remains  of  animals.  Lyell. 

EX-U-VI-A'TION,  n.  [L.  exuvia,  the  cast-off  skin 
of  certain  animals.]      (ZoOl.)  The  process  by 


which  the  crustaceous  animals  throw  off  their 
old  shell,  and  form  a  new  one.  Ogilvie. 

EX  vb'TO.  [L.]  After  one's  wishes;  accord- 
ing to  a  vow.  Sears. 

EY,  may  come  from  A.  S.  ig,  an  island.  —  Hence 
comes  eyot,  or  eyet,  a  small  island.        Johnson. 

EY'A-LET  (I'^-let),  n.  A  Turkish  government  or 
principality  under  the  administration  of  a  vizier 
or  pacha  of  the  first  class.  Simmonds. 

tEY'AS  (I'js),  n.  [Fr.  niais.  "Our  own  word 
was  sometimes  formerly  written  nyas."  John- 
son.'] A  young  hawk  just  taken  from  the  nest. 
"  Little  eyasses  that  cry  out."  Shak. 

t  EY'AS  (I'js),  a.    Unfledged.  Spenser. 

EY'AS-MUS'KET,  n.  [It.  muschetto;  Fr.  mou- 
chef.']  A  young,  unfledged  sparrow-hawk.  Shak. 

EYE  (i),  n.;  pi.  eye§  (Jz).     [Goth.  aM(?o;  A.  S. 
cage ;  Dut.  oog ;  Ger.  auge  ; 
Dan.    Oje  ;    Sw.   uga.  —  Gr. 
5kos  or  oKaV.o^ ;    L.  oculus  ; 
It.  ochio ;  Sp.  ojo ;  Fr.  ceil.}   » 

1.  The  organ  of  vision. 

And  read  their  history  in  a  na- 


tion's eyes.  Gray. 

A  beautiful  eye  makes  silence  el- 
oquent; a  Icind  e?/e  malces  contradic- 
tion an  assent ;  an  enraged  e-r/e  malies 
beauty  deformed.  Tins  little  mem- 
ber gives  life  to  every  other  part 
about  us.  Addison. 

j8®=In  the  figure,  a  is  the 
sclerotic  membrane ;  b  the  cornea ;  c  the  choroid 
membrane  ;  d  tlie  retina  ;  e  the  vitreous  humor  ;  /the 
crystalline  humor  or  lens ;  ^  the  aqueous  humor ;  A 
the  iris  ;  i  the  ciliary  ligament ;  k  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses ;  I  the  ora  serrata  of  the  ciliary  body  ;  m  the 
canal  of  Petit ;  n  the  foramen  of  Soemmering  ;  o  the 
sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  p  the  substance  of  tlie  optic 
nerve  ;  q  the  central  artery  of  the  retina.      Eng:  Cyc. 

2.  Ocular  knowledge ;  sight ;  view. 

Before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set 
forth.  Gal.  lii.  1. 

3.  Power  of  perception. 

The  eyes  of  your  understanding  being  enlightened.  Eph.  i.  18. 

4.  Aspect ;  regard ;  as,  "  To  have  an  eye  to 
one's  interest." 

5.  Notice  ;  observation  ;  watch  ;  vigilance. 

Alter  this  jealousy,  he  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  Mm.  L^ Estrange. 

6.  Face;  front. 

Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  your  eyes.  Shak. 

7.  Any  thing  formed  like  an  eye. 

Colors  like  the  eye  of  a  peacock's  feather.         Newton. 

8.  A  small  perforation  ;  an  eyelet ;  as,  "  The 
eye  of  a  needle." 

9.  A  small  catch  to  receive  a  hook  ;  as,  "Hooks 
and  eyes." 

10.  A  bud  of  a  plant. 

Yine  shoots  to  be  left  with  three  or  four  eyes  of  young 
wood.  hvelyn. 

11.  A  small  shade  of  color. 

Red  ....  with  an  eye  of  blue  makes  a  purple.        Boyle. 

12.  A  hole  or  whey-drop  in  cheese. 

13.  {Naut.)  A  loop  or  ring  ;  —  a  position  of 
direct  opposition  ;  as,  "  To  sail  in  the  eye  of  the 
wind." 

The  eyes  of  a  vessel,  (JVawf.)  a  familiar  phrase  for 
the  forward  part.  Dana. 

EYE,  n.  [Teut.  ey,  an  egg.  —  See  Egg.]  A 
brood.    "  An  eye  of  pheasants."  Todd. 

EYE  (l),  V.  a.       [«'.  EYED  ;  pp.  EYING,  EYED.]       To 

watch  ;  to  keep  in  view  ;  to  observp. 

Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 

And  catch  tlie  manners  living  as  they  rise.  Pope. 

t  EYE  (i),  V.  n.  To  appear ;  to  show  ;  to  look.  Shak. 

EYE'-AT-TRACT'ING,  a.     Attracting  the  eyes. 

Clarlie. 

EYE'BALL  (I'b&wl),  n.  The  globe  or  apple  of  the 
eye.  Shak. 

EYE'— BEAM  (I'bem),  ■«.  A  beam  or  glance  from 
the  eye.  Shak. 

EYE'— BOLT,  re.  (Naut.)  A  bolt  with  an  eye  or 
ring  at  one  end,  Dana. 

EYE'BRIGHT  (I'brit),  re.  {Bot.)  The  plant  eu- 
phrasy ;  Euphrasia  officinalis  ;  —  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  eificacious  in  clearing  the  sight. 

EYE'-BRIGHT-EN-ING  (i'brit-tn-ing),  a.  Clear- 
ing the  sight.  Milton. 


EYE'BROl^  (I'brbO),  n.  The  hairy  arch  over  the 
eye  ;  the  brow.  Ray. 

EYED  (Id),  a.  Having  eyes;  —  used  in  composi- 
tion ;  as,  "  Bright-eyeii." 

EYE'-DROP  (i'drBp),  re.     A  tear.  Shak. 

EYE'-FLAP  (I'flSp),  re.     A  piece  of  leather  that 

covers  the  eye  of  a  coach-horse  ;  a  blinder.  Ash. 
EYE'-GLANCE  (I'glins),  re.    A  glance  of  the  eye ; 

quick  notice  of  the  eye.  Spenser. 

EYE'-GLAss  (I'glis),  n.  1.  A  glass  to  assist  the 
sight;  spectacles.  •  Sliak. 

2.  A  glass  in  an  optical  instrument  thiit  is 
next  to  the  eye ;  eye-piece.  Newton. 

3.  (Med.)  A  small  glass,  porcelain,  or  metal- 
lic vessel,  used  for  applying  lotions  to  the  eye. 

Dunglison. 

EYE'-GLUT-TJNG,  a.     Feasting  the  eye  to  satie-- 

ty.  Spenser. 

EYE'LASH  (I'lSsh),  re.     1.  The  line  of  hairs  that 

edges  the  eyelid.  Johnson.. 

2.  One  of  the  hairs  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

EYE'L^SS  (i'les),  a.  Wanting  eyes  ;  deprived  of 
sight ;  blind.     "  Eyeless  in  Gaza,"  Milton. 

EYE'LfT  (I'let),  re.     [Fr.  aillet,  a  little  eye.] 

1.  A  hole  for  the  light,  &c.  Johnson. 

2.  A  hole  to  receive  a  small  cord  or  lace  in 
parts  of  dress,  &c. ;  a  loop-hole.  Wiseman. 

EYE-LflT-EER'  (I-let-er'),  re.  A  small  pointed  in- 
strument for  piercing  eyelet-holes ;  a  stiletto. 

Simmonds. 

EYE'L^T-HOLE  (i'let-hol),  re.  A  hole  in  a  gar- 
ment in  which  the  eye  of  a  button  or  lace  is  put; 
a  hole  in  a  sail  for  a  rope.  Ash. 

t  EYE'LI-AD  (i'le-jd),  re.  [Fr.  anllade.']  An  eye- 
glance;  an  eye-beam.  —  See  OSiliad.       Shak. 

EYE'LID  (I'ljd),  re.  The  membrane  or  skin  that 
closes  the  eye.     "  Sleeping  eyelids."  Shak. 

EYE'-OF-FEND'JNG,  a.  That  offends  the  eye. 
"  Eye-offending  marks."        '  Shak. 

EYE'— PIECE,  re.  The  lens,  or  combination  of 
lenses,  which  is  nearest  to  the  eye  in  a  tele- 
scope, or  by  means  of  which  a  distinct  view  of 
an  object  is  obtained  ;  eye-glass.  Brande. 

EYE'PIT  (I'pit),  re.  A  pit,  or  cavity,  in  the  ortit 
of  the  eye.  '  Goldsmith. 

EYE'-PLEAS-JNG,  u..  Pleasing  the  eye  ;  gratify- 
ing the  sight.  Sir  J.  Vaniies. 

EY'^R  (I'er),  re.    One  who  eyes.  Gayton. 

EYE'— SALVE  (I'siv),  n.  Ointment  for  the  eyes. 
"  And  anoint  thy  eyes  with  eye-salve." Rev.  iii.  18. 

EYB'-SER-VANT  (l'ser-v?nt),  re.  A  servant  that 
works  only  while  watched.  Johnson. 

EYE'— SER-VJCE  {I'ser-vjs),  re.  Service  performed 
only  under  inspection. 

Not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  as  servants  of 
Christ.  Epli.  vi.  6. 

EYE'Sh6t  (I'shSt),  re.  Reach  of  the  eye;  sight; 
glance  ;  view.     "  Out  of  eyeshot."  Dryden. 

EYE'SIGHT  (I'sit),  n.  1.  The  sense  of  seeing; 
sight  of  the  eye  ;  vision. 

Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  lookest  pale.  Sliak. 

2.  Observation  made  by  the  eye  ;  inspection. 

Josephus  sets  this  down  from  Ms  own  eycsiglit.       Wilkinjs. 

EYE'SORE  (i'sor),  n.     Something  offensive  to  the 

sight. 

Mordecai  was  an  eyesore  to  Haman.         I/Estrange. 

EYE'-SPLICE,  n.  (Naut.)  A  peculiar  kind  of 
splice  made  with  the  end  of  a  rope  so  as  to  form 
an  eye  or  loop.  Dana. 

EYE'-SP0T-T5D,  a.  Marked  with  spots  like  eyes. 
Nor  Juno's  bird,  in  her  cj/espoited.  train.  Spenser. 

EYE'-STONE,  re.  The  shell  of  a  small  mollus- 
cous animal ;  —  used  for  removing  any  sub- 
stance from  the  eye  by  putting  it  between  the 
lid  and  the  eyeball  at  the  inner  corner  and  leav- 
ing it  to  work  its  way  out  at  the  other  corner. 

Dunglison. 

EYE'-STRING  (i'string),  re.  The  string  of  the 
eye ;  the  tendon  by  which  the  eye  is  moved.  Shak. 

EYE'-TOOTH  (I'tSth),  «. ;  pi.  eye'teeth.  The 
tooth  on  the  upper  jaw  next  on  each  side  to  the 
grinders  ;  a  canine  tooth ;  a  fang.  Ray. 
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EYE'-wA-T^R  (j'wl-ter),  u.  "Water  for  the  eye ; 
a  coUyrium.  Perry. 

EYE'WINK  (I'wTngk),  n.  A  wink,  as  a  hint  or 
token.  Shak. 

EYB'-WIT-N^SS  (I'wit-nes),  n.  An  ocular  evi- 
dence ;  one  who  sees  a  transaction  or  any  mat- 
ter with  his  own  eyes  ;  one  who  gives  testimony 
to  facts  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  "  Eye-witness- 
es of  his  majesty."  2  Pet.  i.  16. 


t  EYNE  (in),  n.  The  obsolete  or  poetical  plural 
of  eye  ;  used  by  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  &c. 

O  Helen,  goddess,  nyinph,  perfect,  divine! 

To  what,  my  love,  anall  I  compare  thine  cynet  Shak. 

EY'QT  (I'ot),  n.  [A.  S.  ig,  an  island.]  A  little 
island  in  a  river.  Blackstone. 

EYRE  (ir)  [ar,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ir, 
Wb.\  n.  [L.  iter  J  a  journey;  Fr.  erre,  course.] 
(fila  Eng.  Law.)   A  journey ;  the  journey  or 


circuit  of  the  king's  justices  ;  —  a  coiirt  of  jus- 
tices itinerant.  Burrill. 
Justice  ift  njrc,  an  itinerant  judge. 
EYR'Y  (ir'e)  [a're,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  e'r?,  Sm. ; 
a'r?  or  5're,  K. ;  I're,  ITi.],  n.  [Teut.  ey,  an 
egg ;  Fr.  aire.  —  See  Egg.]  The  place  where 
birds  of  prey  build  their  nests  andhatch ;  an  aerie. 

Tlio  eagle  and  the  stork 
On  cliffs  and  cedar-tops  their  cyrieii  build.         Milton. 

EY'S^LL,  n.    SeeElSEL. 


F. 


Fthe  sixth  lettex",  and  fourth  consonant,  of  the 
9  alphabet,  is  a  semi-vowel,  and  is  articulated, 
as  Vj  by  placing  the  lower  lip  to  the  upper  teeth, 
but  with  the  breath  alone.  —  i^and  Fare  some- 
times styled  lahio'dental  aspirates,  F  has  one 
unvaried  sound,  except  in  the  preposition  of, 
where  it  is  pronounced  like  v.  It  corresponds 
to  the  digatnma  [F]  of  the  -Slolian  dialect,  to 
which  it  is  closely  related  both  in  form  and  pow- 
er, and  from  which  we  have  derived  it  through 
the  Latin.  —  As  a  numeral  letter,  it  anciently 
stood  for  40,  and,  with  a  nrark  over  it,  thus  [F], 
for  40,000.  —  In  chronology,  it  denotes  one  of 
the  seven  dominical  letters  ;  also,  Friday;  —  in 
music,  the  fourth  tone  of  the  natural  diatonic 
scale  ;  —  in  heraldry,  the  nombril  or  navel  point 
in  an  escutcheon. 

fA.  {Mus.)  The  fourth  syllable,  in  order,  of  any 
scale:  —  the  note  F. 

FA-BA'CEOUS  (f^-ba'shus),  a.  [hovr  Ij.  fabaceiis ; 
faha^  a  bean.]  Like  a  bean  ;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  beans.  Bailey, 

FA'BI-AN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  the  poli- 
cy of  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus,  an 
illustrious  Roman  who  opposed  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  dilatory  but 
salutary  measures,  was  called  Cunctator  (the 
Delayer) :  —  cautious  ;  prudent ;  inactive.  "  The 
Fabian  policy  of  Washington."  Qu.  Rev. 

FA'BLE  (fa'bl),  n.  [h.fabula;  It.  favola;  Sp. 
fabula;  Ft.  fable.] 

1.  Any  thing  feigned;  especially  a  fictitious 
tale,  intended  to  enforce  some  useful  truth  or 
moral  precept ;  an  apologue. 

Tlic  word  fable  is,  at  present,  generally  limited  to  those 
fictions  in  "which  the  resemblance  to  the  matter  in  question 
is  not  direct,  but  analogical;  the  other  class  being  called  nov- 
els, tales,  &c.  Whately. 

2.  The  series  or  contexture  of  events  which 
constitute  a  poem  ;  the  plot. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  an  epic  poem  is  the 
fable.  Addison. 

3.  A  fiction ;  a  falsehood ;  an  untruth. 

It  would  look  like  a  fable  to  report  that  this  gentleman 
gives  away  a  great  fortune  by  secret  methods.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Fable  \l,.fabula\  and  apologue  [Gr.  diT6\ii- 
yoq]  are  both  used  to  denote  a  short  fictitious  story  or 
tale.,  designed  to  enforce  some  moral  precept;  as, 
"  The  fables  of  ^sop."  Of  these  terms,  fable  is  tlie 
more  common,  and  of  wider  application.  Myth  [Gr. 
fivB^is]  has  of  late  been  much  used  in  the  sense  of 
fable,  fiction,  or  fabulous  narrative.  Parable  [Gr. 
TTapaP'iXfi]^  in  its  original  sense  a  comparison  or  si- 
militude, IS  used  to  signify  a  short  tale,  which  con- 
veys a  moral  or  religious  truth  ;  as,  "  The  parables  of 
the  New  Testament."  — See  Novel,  Parable. 

FA'BLE,   v.  n.      [^.  fabled  ;  pp.  fabling,  fa- 

BLED.J 

1.  To  feign  ;  to  write  fiction. 

That  Saturn's  sons  received  the  threefold  reign 

Of  heaven,  of  ocean,  and  deep  hell  beneath, 

Old  poets  mention,  fabling.  Prioi . 

2.  To  tell  falsehoods  ;  to  lie. 

Let  JEsop  fable,  though  the  fact  I  saw.  Shak. 

FA'BLE,  c.  a.     To  feign ;  to  tell  of  falsely. 

We  mean  to  win. 

?r  turn  this  heaven  itself  into  the  liell 
hou  /ablest.  Milton. 

FA'BLED  (fa'bld),  a.  Celebrated  in  a  fable  or  in 
fables.     "  Hail,  fabled  grotto  !  "  Tickell. 


FA'BL^IR,  «.  One  who  fables  ;  a  fabulist.  "  The 
classicyixi/ers."  Hurd, 

F.dBLIMUX{_Uh'\e-6),n.pL  [Fr.]  (/>*(!.)  Metri- 
cal tales  by  poets  of  the  north  of  France  in  the 
I2th  and  13th  centuries.  Brande. 

FA'BLING, ^.  a.  Feigning;  speaking  or  writing 
fables  or  falsehoods. 

FA'BLING,  n.  The  act  of  dealing  in  fables;  a 
fiction  ;  a  myth.  Story. 

FAB'RIC  [fab'rik,  S.P.  J.E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  fab'- 
rikor  ia'brjk,  W.Ja.  C],n.  [L.fabHca,  a  work- 
shop ;,  faher^  a  worker  in  hari  materials  ;  It. 
fabbrica\  %^.  fabrica\  Yx.fabrique^ 

1.  That  which  is  fabricated;  a  building;  an 
edifice  ;  a  structure  ;  a  pile. 

Why,  here's  Ok  fabric  that  implies  eternity; 

The  building  plain,  but  most  substantial.     Middleton. 

2.  Construction  ;  texture. 

The  fabric  of  gauze  is  always  open,  flimsy,  and  trans- 
parent. Ure. 

3.  Manufactured  cloth.  **  Silks  and  other 
fine  fabHes  of  the  East."  Henry. 

Syn.  — See  Ebifice. 

t  FAB'RIC,  v.  a.    To  build;  to  form;  to  construct. 

The  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and  fabricked  already 
to  our  hands.  Milton. 

FAB'RI-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  fabricor,  fabricattis; 
/after,  a  workman ;  li.  fahhricare  \  S^.fabHcar; 
'Fr.  fabriquer.']  [i.  fabricated  ;  pp.  fabri- 
cating,   FABRICATED.] 

1.  To  build;  to  construct;  to  frame.  '*New 
fancied  and  new  fabricated  republics."     Burke. 

He  was  not  vain  enough  to  tliink  that  any  bill  he  could 
fabricate  would  be  perfect.  Fox. 

2.  To  manufacture ;  as, '^  To  fabHcafe  silks.'' 

3.  To  feign  ;  to  for^e  ;  to  devise  falsely ;  to 
invent ;  as,  "  To  fabricate  a  story  or  a  false- 
hood." 

,e®=  "  This  sense  is  retained  among  the  Scottish 
lawyers  ;  for,  when  they  suspect  a  paper  to  be  forged, 
they  say  it  is  fabricated.'^     Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Feign. 

FAB-RI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  fabricatio  ;  It.  fabbrica- 
zione  \  S-p.fabricacioni  'Fr.fabriccitioti.'] 

1.  The  act  of  fabricating ;  construction.  "The 
fabrication  of  a  new  government."  Bttrke. 

2.  Forgery  ;  falsehood  ;  fiction ;  invention. 

FAB'RI-CA-TpR,  n.     One  who  fabricates. 

The  s\va\Q\\iy^Fabricator  of  the  universe,  Howell. 

FAB'RI-CA-TR5:ss,n.    A  female  fabricator.    Lee. 

FAB'RILE,    a.       [L.  fabrilis ;    It.  fabbHU;    Sp. 

fabriL]     Belonging  to  work  in  wood,  stone,  or 

iron.  Cotgrave. 

FAb'U-LTST,  n.      [Sp.  fabuHsta  ;  Fr.  fabuliste.] 

An  author  or  writer  of  fables  ;  a  fabler. 

Chief  he  admired  that  learned  piece 

Wrote  by  the  fabulist  of  Greece.  Caiothom. 

FAB'U-LfZE,  V.  n.  To  invent  or  relate  fables  ;  to 
fable  ;  to  feign.  Smart. 

FAB-U-L6s'I-TY,  n.  [L.  fabulositas  ;  Sp.  fabzi- 
iosidad.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  fabulous;  fabulousness. 
[e.]  Abbott. 

2.  A  fabulous  invention  ;  a  fable. 

Herodotus  hath  besprinkled  his  work  with  many  fabu- 
lostttes.  *• 


FAB'Q-LOUS,  a.  [L.  fabulosus  ;  It.  S;  Sp.fabti- 
loso  ;  Fr.  fabuleux.]  Feigned  ;  fictitious  ;  in- 
vented; not  literally  true.  "  The  fabulous  birth 
of  Minerva."  Lcl.  Chesterfeld. 

Fabulous  age,  that  age  in  a  nation's  history  which 
abounds  in  fable,  or  in  which  supernatural  events  are 
represented  to  have  taken  place. 

FAb'U-LOUS-LY,  ad.  In  fiction;  in  a  fabulous 
manner.  Browne. 

FAB'y-LOyS-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
fabulous ;  fabulosity. 

The  falndoumess  of  the  heroical  age  of  Greece.  StiUingJleet. 

2.  Practice  of  inventing,  or  of  dealing  in, 
fables. 

His  [Boethius's]  history  is  written  with  elegance  and  vigor; 
but  his  fabulousness  and  credulity  arc  justly  blamed.  Johnson. 

t  FA'BUR-DEN,  n.  [Ft.  faux  bourdon.']  {Mus.) 
An  old  name  of  a  certain  species  of  counter- 
point which  had  a  drone  base.  Wariier.  "  The 
faburden  of  a  song."  Holland. 

F4-CADE'  [f&-sad',  Ja.  Sm.;  f^-sad',  P.  E.  K. 
Tk6.],  n.  [Fr.]  The  face,  front,  or  any  prin- 
cipal elevation  of  a  building.  Britton. 

FACE,  n.  [1,.  fades,  form,  probably  from  facio, 
to  make  ;  It.  faccia;  Sp.faz;  Ft.  face.] 

1.  The  visible  surface  ;  the  external  form  or 
appearance. 

A  mi<t  watered  the  whole /ace  of  the  ground.  Oen.  ii.  C. 
He  looked  and  saw  the /ace  of  things  quite  changed.  Milton. 

2.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  of  man  and 
other  mammiferous  animals,  including  the  fore- 
head, eyes,  nose,  ears,  cheeks,  mouth,  and  chin ; 
the  countenance  ;  the  visage  ;  physiognomy. 


To  laugh  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace. 
And  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  power  of  face. 


Pope. 


4®=  The  face  of  birds  comprehends  thp  ophthahnic 
regions,  cheeks,  temples,  forehead,  and  vertex;  —  of 
insects,  all  tlie  parts  situated  between  the  labrum  and 
pro  thorax.     Palmer. 

3.  The  person  ;  the  human  figure. 

I  had  not  thought  to  see  thy /ace.         Gen.  xlviii.  U. 

4.  The  fore  part  of  any  thing,  or  that  part  of 
a  thing  which  is  most  easily  seen.  "  Darkness 
was  upon  the/ace  of  the  deep."  Gen.  i.  2. 

5.  Look  ;  cast  of  the  features  ;  air  of  the  face. 

We  set  the  best  face  on  it  we  could.  Dryden. 

6.  Confidence;  boldness. 

How  many  things  there  are  which  a  man  cannot,  with  any 
face  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself  I  Bacon. 

7.  Impudence  ;  audacity. 

This  is  the  man  that  has  the  face  to  charge  others  with 
making  false  citations.  Tillotson. 

8.  {Geom,.)  The  plane  surface  of  a  solid. 

Vavies. 

9.  (Ana.f.)  The  aspect  of  an  organ.  "  The 
superior /ace  of  the  stomach."  Vzmfflison. 

Face  of  a  bastion,  (Mil.)  the  two  sides  reaching  from 
the  flanks  to  tlie  salient  angle.  —  Face  of  a  jzun,  the 
superficies  of  the  metal  at  the  extremities  of  tlie  muz- 
zle of  the  piece.  —  Face.3  of  a  square,  the  several  sides 
of  a  battalion.  Mil.  Diet.  —  Face  to  face,  in  confron- 
tation, *'  Call  them  to  our  pi-esence,  face  to  face." 
SAafc.— Immediately;  without  any  interposing  ob- 
ject. "  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly  ;  but 
then  face  to  face."  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  — To  accept  one's 
face,  to  show  one  a  favor,  and  grant  his  request.  Oen. 
six.  21. —  To  make  faces,  to  distort  tlie  face.  Shak.— 
To  .-iet  the  face  against,  to  he  opposed  to  ;  to  oppose. 

^yjx.  —  See  Countenance, 
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FACE 

FACE,  V.  a.     [i.  fackd  ;  pp.  facing,  paced.] 

1.  To  meet  in  front ;  to  confront ;  to  oppose 
with  confidence.  "To  face  the  enemy  in  the 
field  of  battle."  Addison. 

2.  To  oppose  with  boldness  or  impudence  ; 
—  with  down  or  out. 

Here's  aviUain  that  would/ace  me  dow>7.  SJiak. 

3.  To  stand  opposite  to  ;  to  stand  fronting. 

Four  fronts,  with  open  gateB.  facing  the  different  quarters 
of  tlic  world.  J'ope. 

4.  To  cover  with  an  additional  superficies  ;  to 
invest  with  a  covering  in  front. 

The  fortification  of  Soleure  is  faced  with  marble.  Addison. 

FACE,  i\  n.     1.  To  carry  a  false  appearance. 

Suflolk  doth  not  flatter,  face^  or  feign.  Shak. 

2.  To  turn  the  face.     "  Face  about,  man." 

*•  Facing  to  the  left."  Dryden. 

FACE'-CLOTH,  n.     A  cloth  to  cover  the  face  of 
a  dead  person.  Brande. 

FACED  (fast),  a.     Having  a  face  ;  — used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  "  Plump-/ac6'(i." 

FACE'-GUARD,  n.     A  mask  used  by  workmen  to 
defend  the  face.  Crahh. 

FACE'L^SS,  a.     Being  without  a  face.       Bailey. 

PACE'-PAINT-RR,  h.     One  who  paints  portraits  ; 
a  portrait-painter.  Dryden. 

FACE'-PAINT-ING,  11.     The  art  of  painting  the 
face,  or  of  painting  portraits.  Dryden. 

FA^'^IR,  n.     1.  One  who  faces,  or  opposes  with 

impudence  ;  an  impudent  person.        Halliwell. 

2.  A  violent  blow  on  the  face.  Marryatt, 

fA(;'J5T  (fSs'et),  n.    \li.  faccetta  ;  S^.facefa;  Fr. 
facette.] 

1.  Anysmall  surface  or  face.  "  Diamonds  cut 
v/ithfacets."  Bacon. 

Afost  insects  are  furnished  with  compound  eyes,  which 
consist  of  several  hexagonal  facets,  united  togetlier  in  such 
manner  as  to  form  a  large,  dark-colored  protuberance  on 
each  side  of  tlie  head. 


2.  (^Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  an  articular  cav- 
ity of  a  bone,  when  nearly  plain.       Dunglison. 

t  FA-CETE',  a.  IL.facetus.J  Gay  ;  cheerful ;  wit- 
ty ;  facetious.  "  Afacete  companion."   Burton. 

FA9'5T-5D,  a.     Cut  so  as  to  have  numerous  faces 

or  facets.  Francis. 

t  FA-CETE'LY,  ad.     "Wittily  ;  merrily.      Burton. 

t  FA-CETE'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  facete 
or  gay ;  wit ;  jocularity  ;  facetiousness.    Hales. 

FE-CE"ri-JE  (fri-BS'she-e),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Witti- 
cisms ;  sallies  of  wit  or  humor  ;  jokes  ;  pleas- 
antry. More. 

F.\-CE'TIOUS  (fj-se'shus),  a.  [L.  facetus  ;  face- 
tice,  witticisms  ;  It.  faceto  ;  Sp.  facecioso  ;  Fr. 
facetieux.']  Witty  ;  jocose  ;  jocular  ;  pleasant ; 
humorous  ;  merry  ;  as,  "  A.  facetious  person,  or 
<i.  facetious  reply."  Barrow. 

FA-CE'TIOUS-LY  (fji-se'shus-le),  ad.  In  a  face- 
tious manner  ;  jocosely.  '  Waterland. 

FA-CE'TIOyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
facetious  ;  cheerful  wit ;  mirth  ;  gayety  ;  jocose- 
ness  ;  pleasantry. 

Magnificent  in  his  Uvinfr,  reserved  in  his  conversation, 
grave  in  his  common  deportment,  but  relaxing  with  a  wise 
facetiousness.  he  [William  I.]  knew  how  to  relieve  his  mind 
and  preserve  his  dignity.  Bur-ke. 

FA-CETTE',  n.  [Fr.]A  little  face ;  a  fa.cet.St.John. 

FACH,  n.  A  Turkish  medicine  used  as  an  anti- 
dote against  poisons.  Crahb. 

FA'CI.\L  (fa'slifil),  a.  [It.  facciale  ;  Fr.  facial.] 
Belonging  to  the  face  ;  as,  "The  facial  vein." 

Facial  an^le,  an  angle  which  is  formed  by  the  con- 
currence of  two  ideal  fines,  one  of  wliicll  passes  by 
the  hofe  in  the  skull  termed  the  meatus  avditorius  ex- 
temuSf  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  tlie  alveolar  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  jaw,  while  the  other  extends  to  tlio 
same  point  from  th^  most  prominent  part  of  the  fore- 
head. Brands. 

FA'CIAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  facial  manner. 

tFA'OIJNT  (fS'shent),  re.  [L.  facia,  faciens,  to 
do.]     A  doer ;  an  agent. 

The  fact  is  here  confessed;  but  is  sin  in  the  fact  or  in  the 
mind  of  the  facient?  Bp.  Hacket. 

FACIES  (fa'she-ez),  n.  1.  (^Zool.)  A  term  applied 
to  express  the  general  aspect  or  external  char- 
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acter  of  an  animal,  as  it  appears  on  a  casual  or 
first  view.  Crai(/. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  anterior  part  of  the  head ; 
the  face.  Dunglison. 

FAfJ'ILE  (fas'il),  a.  [L^acilis,  facio,  to  make  ; 
It. facile;  Sp./ncj'Z;  Fi. facile.] 

1.  Easy  ;  not  difficult ;  performable  or  attain- 
able with  little  labor.  "  Work  facile  and  de- 
lightful." Evelyn. 

2.  Easily  surmounted;  easy  to  be  conquered. 
The  facite  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barred.       Milton, 

3.  Easy  of  access  ;  affable  ;  not  haughty,  su- 
percilious, or  austere. 

I  meant  she  should  be  courteous, /aci^e,  sweet.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  Pliant ;  pliable  ;  flexible  ;  easily  persuaded 
to  good  or  bad;  ductile  to  a  fault. 

Adam  and  his  facile  consort,  Eve.  Milton. 

FA^'ILE-LY  (fas'il-le),  arf.  Easily,  [n.]  Chapman. 

FA9'tLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  facile ; 
easiness  to  be  persuaded,     [ii.]  Beaumont. 

FA-ClL'I-TATE,  v.  a.  [It.  facilitare  ;  Sp.Jhcili- 
tar ;  Fr.  faciliter,  from  L.  facilitas,  facility  ; 
facilis,  easy.]  [i.  facilitated  ;  pp.  facili- 
tating, FACILITATED.]  To  make  easy  or  ea- 
sier ;  to  free  from  difficulty. 

Use  makes  practice  easy;  and  practice  begets  custom,  and 
a  habit  of  things,  to/aci7(/tttewhat  thou  couldst  not  conceive 
attainable  at  the  iu-st  undertaking.  I))-.  T.  Fuller. 

FA-ClL-!-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  facilitating. 
"  T\ie  facilitation  of  commerce."  Johnson. 

FA-CIL'I-TY,  n.  [I.. facilitas  ;  facilis,  easy;  It. 
facilith;  Sp.  facilidad  ;  Fi.  facility.] 

1.  Quality  of  being  easy  or  facile ;  easiness  to 
be  performed  ;  freedom  from  difficulty  ;  ease. 

Some  gentlemen  are  not  terrified  by  the  fncility  with  which 
government  has  been  overturned  in  France.  Bvrke. 

2.  Readiness  in  performing ;  dexterity. 

The  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things  by  a  custom  of 
doing  makes  them  often  pass  in  us  without  our  notice.  Loclce. 

3.  Easiness   of  access  ;    affability  ;    complai- 
sance ;  urbanity ;  condescension  ;  civility  ;  po- 
liteness. 
He  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend  ^\t\\facijity.  ^outh. 

4.  Ductility  ;  easiness  to  be  persuaded  to 
good  or  bad ;  ready  compliance. 

Facility  is  worse  than  bribery.  Bacon. 

5.  The  means  by  which  performance  is  ren- 
dered easy ;  convenience. 

Another  set  are  planted  upon  the  margin  of  a  river  or  arm 
of  tlie  sea  abounding  in  every  facility  fc 
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Matter  of /oof  also  denotes  what  is  certain,  as  opposed  to 
matter  of  doubt.  ITIiiweU. 

2.  A  feat ;  a  deed ;  an  achievement. 

He  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  arms.  Miltoti. 

FAC'TKJN,   n.     [L.  factio  ;  facio,  to  do  ;  It    fy- 
zione;  Sp.faccion;  Fv. faction.] 

1.  A  combination  against  the  government  •  a 
party,  or  portion  of  a  party,  that  promotes  dis- 
cord or  contention  ;  a  junto  ;  a  cabal. 

I  sing  the  civil  wars,  tumultuous  broils. 
AndTjloody/aoftoM  of  a  mighty  land.  Daniel. 

2.  Discord;  dissension;  disagreement,  [r.] 
seJeL"'^  '■emained  at  Newbury  in  great  faction  among  them- 

_     .  Vlaremlon. 

d.  (Anc.  Hist.)  An  appellation  given  to  the 
different  troops  or  companies  of  combatants  in 
the  games  of  the  circus.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  In  a  free  and  constitutional  government 
the  people  are  generally,  more  or  less,  divided  into 
parties ;  as,  "  The  Tory  and  Whigjjartics  of  Ehgland." 
Party  is  a  more  comprehensive,  and  less  offensive, 
term  than  faction,  junto,  or  cahal.  A  national,  sec- 
tional, or  liberal  farty;  an  odious  faction;  an  in- 
triguing junto  or  cabal. 

t  FACTION- A-RY,  «.     A  factionist.  Shak. 

t  FAC'TI0N-5E,  n.  One  of  a  faction.  Bp.  Bancroft. 

FAC'TI(3N-iST,  n.     One  who  promotes  faction  or 

discord.     "'Romish. factionists."  Bp.  Hall. 


— o  — .,  ., „  .or  carrying  on  the 

business  of  hsliing.  Brande. 

Syn. —  See  Ease. 

tFA(p-!-NE'E(-OUS,  a.    See  Facinokous.  Shak. 

FAfJ'ING,  n.  1.  An  ornamental  covering;  a  cov- 
ering put  on  the  outside  of  any  thing  by  way  of 
decoration  or  of  defence;  as,  "The  facing  of  a 
wall  or  a  building." 

2.  An  ornamental  or  protective  lining  near 
the  edge  or  front  part;  as,  "The facing  of  a 
garment." 

3.  {Mil.)  The  cuffs  and  collar  of  a  military 
jacket :  — the  act  of  turning  to  the  right,  or  left, 
or  completely  about.  Mil,  Diet. 

FAf^'ING,  p.  w.  Having  the  face  towards  or  oppo- 
site. 

PA9'!NG-LY,  ad.     In  a  facing  position.      Clarke. 

fFA-CIN'O-ROUS,  a.  \Ij.  facinorosus  ;  faeinus, 
a  deed,  a  crime.]  Wicked  ;  atrocious  ;  very 
bad.  "  He  is  of  a  Tao%t  facinorous  spirit."  Shak. 

tFA-ClN'0-EOUS-NESS,  «.  Atrocious  wicked- 
ness ;  atrocity.  Bailey. 

FAC-SIM'I-Lp,  n. ;  pi.  FjSc-slM'i-LE?.  [An  abbre- 
viation of  L.  factum  and  simile,  made  alike  ; 
facio,  to  make,  and  similis,  like.]  That  which  is 
made  exactly  like  ;  an  exact  copy  of  any  writing, 
engraving,  or  other  work  of  art.  Poicnall. 

FAC-SlM'I-Lp,  V.  a.  To  represent  by  fac-simile  ; 
to  copy  exactly,     [e.]  Qu.  Rev. 

FACT,  n.  [L.  factum;  facio,  to  do  ;  It.  fatto;  Sp. 
hecho  ;  Fr.  fait.] 

1.  That  which  is,  or  which  exists  ;  a  reality  ; 
a  thing  done  ;  an  act ;  an  incident ;  a  circum- 
stance ;  an  event. 


"Whatever  really  exists,  whether  necessarily  or 
may  be  called  a  fact. 

Matter  of  fact  breaks  out  and  blazes  with  too  great  an 
evidance  to  be  denied.  South. 


datively, 
Trcnis. 


FM-TIOM-M-AIRE '  (fak-shun-4r'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  sol- 
dier detailed  for  any  service  :  —  a  sentry ;  a  sen- 
tinel- Burn. 

FACTIOUS  (fak'sliHs),  a.  [L.  factiosus  ;  facio, 
to  &.0  ;  It.  fazioso  \  H-p.faccioso;  Fr.factieux.] 

1.  Given  to  or  promoting  faction  ;  loud  and 
violent  in  a  party ;  turbulent. 

That  factious  and  seditious  spirit  that  has  appeared  of 
■'I'l'-  Chesterfield. 

2.  Proceeding  from  faction.  "Factious  tu- 
mults." K.  Charles.  "  Factious  quarrels." 
Dryden.    '_'  Factious  opposition."    Milton. 

3.  t  Active  ;  earnest ;  eager ;  zealous. 
Ee  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs.  Sliak. 

_  Syn.  —  Factious  is  applied  to  the  temper  or  dispo- 
sition of  men  ;  seditious,  to  their  conduct.  A  factious 
temper,  or  demagogue  ;  a  seditious  pamphlet,  conduct, 
or  multitude  ;  disorderly  conduct ;  turbttlent  passions  ; 
a  turbulent  demagogue. 

FAC'TIOUS-LY  (Kk'shus-le),  ad.  In  a  factious 
manner. 

FAC'TIOyS-NESS  (fak'shus-nSs),  n.  Quality  of 
being  factious  ;  inclination  to  faction.  Bp.  Bull. 

FAC-TI"TI0US  (fjk-tish'us),  a.  \L.  factitiu.s  ; 
facio,  to  make  ;  It.  fattizio  ;  Sp.  facticio  ;  Fr. 
faciice.]  Applied  to  what  is  the  result  of  use 
or  art ;  made  by  art,  in  opposition  to  what  is 
made  by  nature  ;  not  natural ;  artificial. 

The  factitious  stones  of  chemists  being  easily  detected  by 

an  ordinary  lapidist.  Jiay, 

To  Mr.  Locke  the  writings  of  Hobbes  suggested  much  of 

the  sophistry  displayed  in  the  first  book  of  his  essay  on  the 

factitious  nature  of  our  moral  principles.  Stewart. 

Factitious  diseases,  (Med.)  diseases  produced  whol- 
ly, or  in  part,  by  the  patient.    Hohlyn. 

FAC-TI"TI0yS-LY,  ad.     In  a  factitious  manner. 

The 

Scott. 

FAC'TI-TiVE,  a.  [L.  fado,  factus,  to  make.] 
Tending  to  make  or  cause  ;  causative. 

Having  a /acft'tifc  or  causative  sense.      2'rof.J.  IV.  Gibbs. 

t  FAC'TIVE,  a.     Having  the  power  to  make. 

You  are  creator-like,  factive,  and  not  destructive.  Bacon. 
FAC'TO.    [L.]     (iaw.)  In  fact.  Bouvier. 

FACTOR,  n.  [L.,  from  facio,  to  do  ;  It.  faftore  ; 
Sp. /actor;  Fi.facteur.] 

1.  {Law.)  An  agent  or  substitute  ;  particular- 
ly a  mercantile  agent  employed  to  sell  goods 
or  merchandise  consigned  or  delivered  to  him 
by  or  for  his  principal ;  a  commission  merchant ; 
a  consignee.  Bouvier. 

A  factor  is  distinguished  from  a  broker  by  being  intrusted 
with  the  possession,  management,  and  control  of  the  goods, 
and  by  being  authorized  to  buy  and  sell  in  his  own  name  as 
well  as  in  that  of  his  principal.  BurriU. 

2.  A  steward  of  an  estate,  who  lets  lands, 
collects  rents,  &c.     [Scotland.]  Simmonds. 

3.  {Math.)  A  name  given  to  each  of  several 
quantities  which  are  multiplied  into  each  other 
to  form  the  product ;  —  any  quantity  which  will 
divide  another  :  —  thus  4  and  6  are  the  factors 
of  24;  1,  2, 3, 4,  and  6  are  factors  of  12.    Brande. 


FAO-TI"TIOUS-NESS  (fjk-Hsh'us-nes),    n. 
quality  of  being  factitious  or  artificial. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  Ip,  (,  O,  If,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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PAc'TOR-A(?E,  n.  (Com.)  Agency  of  a  factor  ;  — 
commission  or  allowance  to  a  factor.  Warbiirton. 

PAC'TOR-fiss,  n.    A  female  factor,    [e.]    Ford. 

FAC-TO'RI-AL,  u.    Relating  to  a  factory.    Craig. 

FAC-TO'RI-AL,  M.  {Algebra.')  A  name  proposed 
by  Arbogast  for  the  iiiiferent  cases  of  the  ex- 
pression xj.  P.  Cyc. 

FAC'TpR-SHiP,  n.  The  business  of  a  factor ;  a 
factory.  Sherwood. 

FAC'TO-RY,  n.  [It.  fattoria  ;  Sp.  factoria  ;  Fr. 
faeto^'erie^ 

1.  An  establishment  or  building  occupied  by 
factors  who  conduct  trade  in  foreign  or  colonial 
parts  :  as,  "  The  English  factory  at  Canton  " ; 
"The  York  factory  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany," &c. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  factors  who  conduct 
trade  in  any  place.  London  Ency. 

3.  A  manufactory,  or  place  where  any  manu- 
facture is  carried  on ;  workshop  ;  mill.  Browne. 

PAC-TO'TUM,  n.  \\j.  fac  totum,  io  all; /acio, 
"to  do,  an&  totuSj  all.] 

1.  A  doer  of  all  work ;  one  who  can  turn  his 
hand  to  do  any  thing ;  a  handy  deputy  or  servant. 

Tip.    Art  thou  the  dominus? 

Ilo3t.    Factotuvi  here,  sir.  B.  Jonsan. 

2.  {Printing.)  A  border  within  which  printers 
enclose  an  initial  letter.  Crabb. 

FACT'y-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  facts. 
[r.]       '  West.  Rev. 

fAc'TUM,  n. ;  pi.  FACTA.     [L.] 

1.  {Law.)  A  thing  done  ;  an  act  or  deed  :  — 
a  culpable  act ;  a  fault :  —  a  thing  done  in 
writing;  a  deed: — fact,  as  distinguished  from 
law.  Biirrill. 

2.  {Anth.)  The  product  of  two  quantities 
multiplied  by  each  other.  Crabb. 

FACT'URE  (fakt'yur),  n.      [Fr.] 

1.  t  The  act  of  making  ;  construction.  Bacon, 

2.  (Cojn.)  An  invoice  or  bill  of  parcels. 

Simmonds. 

F.SC '  U-L.a:,  n.  pi.  [L.jfecirfffi,  a  littld  torch.]  {As- 

tron.)  Certain  luminous  streaks  upon  the  sun's 

disk,  amongst  which  the  maculiSj  or  dark  spots, 

usually  appear.  Hind. 

tFAC'y-LENCE,  ra.  Clearness  ;  brightness.  Scott. 

FAC'UL-TY,  n.  [L.facuUas  ^facilis^  easy  \facio, 
to  do  ;  \i.faculth\  ^^.facultad;  Pr.  faculte.'] 

1.  Power,  in  general.  "  The  fifth  mechani- 
cal/Bcaft?/."  WiJkins. 

2.  An  original  or  natural  power  of  mind  or 
body,  as  seeing,  speaking,  thinking,  &c. ;  abil- 
ity ;  capability ;  capacity. 

I  apprehend  that  the  word  facvXty  is  most  properly  applied 
to  those  powers  of  the  mind  which  are  original  and  natural, 
and  which  malce  part  of  tlie  constitution  of  the  mind.  There 
qre  other  powers  which  are  acquired  by  use,  exercise,  or 
study,  which  are  not  called  faculties,  but  nabits.  Reid, 

Reason  in  man  supplies  the  defect  of  obhQV  faculties 
wherein  we  are  inferior  to  beasts.  L'Esirange. 

3.  Dexterity  ;  adroitness  ;  expertness ;  clever- 
ness ;  knack ;  readiness. 

He  had  an  exceeding  good  faculty  to  find  it  himself  where 
he  could  not  show  it  otliers.  Locke. 

4.  Personal  quality  ;  disposition  or  habit. 

I  am  traduced  by  tongues  which  neither  know 

^y  faculties  nor  person.  Shah. 

5.  A  department  of  the  arts  or  sciences  taught 
in  the  universities  of  Europe.  The  faculties 
are  four  in  number  ;  —  of  arts,  divinity,  law,  and 
medicine.  Brande. 

6.  The  masters  and  professors  constituting  a 
department  of  instruction  in  a  European  uni- 
versity ;  as,  "A  meeting  of  t\\e  faculties." 

7.  The  body  of  persons  who  are  intrusted 
jvith  the  government  and  instruction  of  a  uni- 
versity or  college,  comprising  the  president,  pro- 
fessors, and  tutors.     [U.  S.]  J.  Quincy. 

8.  The  individuals  constituting  a  scientific 
profession  ;  — particularly,  when  used  absolute- 
ly, the  whole  body  of  licensed  medical  and  sur- 
gical practitioners. 

Tlie  obstinacy  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  deafness  had  induced 
him  to  yield  to  the  repeated  advice  of  the  faculty  to  try 
whether  any  benefit  could  be  obtained  by  a  journey  to  Spa. 

Maty. 

0.  {Law.)  Privilege  ;  license ;  delegated  right 
or  power.  Bouvier. 

gyu.  —  See  Ability,  Gift,  Powee. 
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FAC'tJND  [mic'und,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  C.  Wl. ;  f&-kund', 
S. -ST.],  a,  \1j.  facundus;  for f  fan,  to  speak.] 
Eloquent.     *' i-«cM?irf  voice."     [r.]       Chaucer. 

FA-CUN'DI-OtjS,  a.  Eloquent;  full  of  words. 
'[e..]  Bailey. 

FA-CUN'DI-TY,  n.  \\j.facunditas.']  The  quality 
"of  being  faciind  ;  eloquence,     [il.]      Cockeram. 

FAD'DLE  (fSd'dl),  V.  n.  [Corrupted  from  to  fid- 
dle, to  toy  with  the  fingers,]  To  trifle  ;  to  toy; 
to  play  ;  to  dandle.     [A  low  word.]  Bailey. 

t  FADE,  a.  [Fr.]  AVeak  ;  flat ;  insipid;  faint.  "A 
fade  sweetishness."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

FADE,  V.  n,  [L.  vado,  to  go,  especially  to  go  hasti- 
ly. Todd.  —  Fr.  fade,  insipid.  Junius.  Johnson. 
—  See  Vade.]    [?'.  paded  ;  pp.  fading,  faded.] 

1.  To  disappear  quickly  ;  to  vanish. 

It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  ShaJc. 

2.  To  perish  gradually ;  to  decline  ;  to  decay ; 
towither.  "Wealldo/arfeasaleaf.'*  Isa.lxiv.G. 

3.  To  lose  color,  lustre,  or  distinctness. 

a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away,         1  Fet.  v.  4. 
The  greenness  of  a  leaf  soon  fading  into  a  yellow.    Boyle. 
FADE,  V.  a.     To  cause  to  wither  or  lose  color. 

No  winter  could  liis  laurels /ad(?.  JDriiden. 

FAD'^D, p.  u.    Vanished;  —  withered;  decayed. 
FADE'L^SS,  It.     Unfading.  Needier. 

FAD^E,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  fegan,  to  join ;  Dut.  vcegen ; 
Gex.f'igen,  —  W.^'asg,  a  bundle.     Gamett.'] 

1.  To  be  suitable;  to  suit;  to  fit. 

Clothes  I  must  get;  this  fashion  will  not  fudge  with  me. 

Beau.  8f  Fl. 

2.  To  live  in  concord  or  amity  ;  to  agree. 

o  fadge  toee 

mi 

L' Estrange. 


They  shall  be  made,  spite  of  antipathy,  to  fadge  toeethcr. 

Milton. 


3.  To  succeed  ;  to  hit. 

JS^  Obsolete  or  low  and  ludicrous. 

FAD^E,  n,     1.  A  covering  of  undressed  leather 

inclosing  a  bundle  of  patent  or  other  valuable 

leather.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  bundle   of    sticks ;  —  a  large   wheaten 

loaf;  a  bannock.     [Scotland.]  Simmonds. 

FAD'JNG,  n.     1.  Decay  ;  weakness.       Sherwood. 
2.  t  A  kind  of  dance.     "  Such  delicate  bur- 
dens of  dildos  diXi^fadhigs.^*  Shak. 

FAD'ING,  p-  a.  That  fades  ;  losing  color  or  dis- 
tinctness ;  as,  "  A.  fading  flower.* 

FAD'ING-NESS,  ra.  Liability  to  fade.  "The/a(^- 
ingness  of  beauty."  W.  Mouniagu. 

FA'DY,  a.     Losing  distinctness  or  color;  fading. 

Survey  those  walls,  in  fady  texture  clad.         SJienMonc. 

FJE'CAli  (fe'k?]),  u,.     See  Fecal. 

F^'CE§  (fe'sez),  ra.     [L.]     {Med.) 

1,  Sediment;  dregs;  lees;  settlings  after  dis- 
tillation and  infusion.  Hoblyn. 

2.  Excrement ;  alvine  evacuations.    Quincy. 

F^C'U-Lj3   (fek'u-1?)?   ?*•  i    pl-    F-^CULJE.      [L.] 

1,  '{Chem.)  Dregs;  lees;  settling.         Crabb. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  nutritious  powder  of  wheat  or 
other  things  ;  farina ;  starch  ;  —  written  also 
fecuta,  Loudon. 

fAe'RY,  n.  &  a.    See  Fairy.  Spenser. 

t  FAF'FLE  (mf  fl),  V.  ra.  [Cf  uncertain  etymolo- 
gy, unless  a  corruption  off  amble,  which  is  prob- 
able. Todd.]     To  stammer.  Banket. 

FAG,  V.  ra.  [L.  fatigo.  Johnson. —  Perhaps  a 
consequential  usage  of  fegan,  to  fadge.  Rich- 
ardson.]   \i.  FAGGED  ;  pp.  FAGGING,  FAGGED.] 

1.  To  grow  weary  ;  to  become  tired. 

Creighton  withheld  his  force  till  the  Italian  began  to  fag. 

Mackenzie. 

2.  To  perform  menial  services  for  another ; 
to  drudge. 

How  did  yetoil,  and/aj7,  andfume,  andfretl   Oent.  Mag. 17^5. 

FAG,  v.  a.  To  beat;  to  compel  to  drudge  for  an- 
other. Todd. 

FAG,  n.  1.  [Perhaps  from  fegan,  to  join,  to 
fadge.  Richardson.  —  "W.  ffag,  that  which 
unites.]    A  knot  or  excrescence  in  cloth.  Todd. 

2.  [See  Fag,  v.  n.]  An  under  schoolboy 
compelled  to  drudge  for  another.  "  Fags  at 
Eton  school."  Brande. 

3.  {Naut.)  The  end  of  a  rope  untwisted  or 
loosened  through  frequent  use.  Burn. 
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PAG-END',  m.  1.  The  end  of  a  weh  of  cloth, 
generally  made  of  coarser  materials.    Johnson. 

2.  The  latter  and  meaner  part  of  any  thing. 

In  comes  a  gentleman,  in  the  fag-enU  of  October,  dripping 
with  the  fogs  of  tliat  humid  and  uncertain  season.       Burke. 

3.  {Natit.)  The  fringed  end  of  a  rope.     Ash. 

FAG'ejNS,  n.     1.  A  beating  or  thumping.    Scott. 
2.  The  system  of  drudging  for  another  en- 
forced at  the  English  schools. 

FAG'OT,  n.  \yf .  jf'agod  ;  It.  fagotto  ;  Vx.  fagot. 
Menage  suggests  its  derivation  from  Gr.  (Ii6k£?.i>s, 
a  fagot,  and  Richardson  from  A.  S.  fegan,  to 
join.  —  See  Fadge.J 

1.  A  bundle  of  sticks  or  twigs  bound  together 
for  the  fire. 

She,  wretched  matron,  forced,  in  age.  for  bread, 

To  strip  the  brook  with  mantlinff  cresses  spread. 

To  pick  her  wintry  fanot  from  the  thorn. 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn.  GohJamilh. 

2.  Bars  of  steel  bound  together  and  weighing 
120  pounds.  Simmonds. 

3.  {Mil.)  A  person  hired  to  appear  instead 
of  another  at  the  muster  of  a  company.  Addison. 

fAg'OT,  v.  a.  To  tie  up  in  the  form  of  fagots  ; 
to  bundle  together.  Dryden. 

FA-a6T'Tb,n.  \\i.,abundle  of  sticks.']  (Mus.) 
A  brass  wind-instrument  blown  with  a  reed, 
which  may  be  taken  in  pieces,  —  whence  the 
name  ;  a  bassoon.  Dwight. 

PAHL'^RZ,  n.  [Ger.  fahl,  gray,  and  erz,  ore.] 
{Mill.)  Gray  copper  ore.  Brande. 

FAHL'ORE,  n.  [See  Fahlebz.]  {Min.)  Gray 
copper  ore  ;  fahlerz,  P.  Cyc. 

PAH'LUN-lTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  —  a  mineral  so  called  from  its  being 
found  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden.  Brande. 

FAH-REN-HEIT'  (fa-ren-hst'))  "'■  Applied  to  a  ther- 
mometer, or  to  a  thermometric  scale,  in  which 
the  freezing  point  of  water  is  fixed  at  32  de- 
grees, and  the  boiling  point  at  212  degrees ;  —  so 
called  from  the  inventor.  —  See  Thermometek. 

FAIEH'CE  (fj-yins'),  n.  [The  origin  of  the  terra 
is  open  to  dispute ;  by  some  it  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Faenza,  in  Italy  ;  by  others,  from 
iTaij/cnce,  in  France.  Fairholt.']  A  general  tei-m 
comprising  all  the  various  kinds  of  glazed  earth- 
enware and  porcelain.  Fairholt. 

FAIL  (fal),  V.  n.  [Gr.  ai^iilloiiai  j  L.  fallo,  to  de- 
ceive ;  lt.fallire\  S]i.  falir  ;  'FT.fdillir.  —  Dut, 
faalen;  Ger.fehlen;  Dan./eife  ;  Gael,  failiim ', 
W.  ffaelu.]     [i.  failed  ;  pp.  failing,  failed.] 

1.  To  be  deficient ;  to  fall  short ;  to  lack. 

Ye  shall  be  troubled,  for  the  vintage  shall /ai7.  Isa.  xxxii.  10. 

2.  To  lose  strength ;  to  give  out ;  to  become 
feeble  ;  to  sink  ;  to  decline  ;  to  decay  ;  to  wane. 

I  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  fail.  Miliar} . 

3.  To  die ;  to  perish ;  to  decease. 

Had  the  king  in  his  last  sickness  failed. 

Their  heads  should  have  gone  off.  Shale. 

4.  To  become  extinct ;  to  be  wanting  ;  to  be 
missed;  to  disappear;  to  cease. 

Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth:  for  the  foithful 
fail  from  among  the  children  of  men.  I's.  xii.  1. 

5.  To  miss  ;  not  to  succeed. 

At  least  onr  envious  foe  hath  failed,  who  thought 

All  like  himself  rebellious.  Milton. 

6.  {Com.)  To  become  insolvent  or  bankrupt ; 
to  suspend  payment.  Craig. 

PAIL,  V.  a.  1.  To  disappoint ;  to  desert ;  to  for- 
sake ;  to  abandon  ;  to  neglect  to  assist  or  sup- 
ply; not  to  aid;  to  omit  to  help.  "Men's 
hearts/m'ttn^r  them  for  fear."  Luke  xxi.  26. 

The  ship  was  now  left  alone,  as  proud  lords  be  when  for- 
tune fails  them.  Sidney. 

2.  To  be  wanting  to. 

There  shall  never /ai7  thee  a  man  on  the  throne.  IKittfisW.i. 
The  inventive  god,  who  never  fails  his  part.      J>ryde>i. 

3.  t  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat.     [A  Latinism.] 

So  lively  and  so  like,  that  Uving  sense  it  failed.      Spenser. 

FAIL,  7i.     1.  t  Deficiency;  want.  Shak. 

2.  Omission  to  do  any  thing;  delinquency. 
He  will,  without  faU,  drive  out  from  before  you  tlio  Ca- 

naanites.  ■'<>™.  ■"■  l"- 

3.  t  Death ;  demise  ;  decease. 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown 

Upon  our /art?  *"<"'• 

t  PAIL'ANCE,  K.     Omission;  failure.  Fell. 
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FAIL'ING,  p.  o.  Being  deficient; — declining, 
decaying  ;  —  missing ;  —becoming  insolvent. 

FAIL'ING,  n.     1.  Decay  ;  declension.     *•  Failing 
of  eyes  and  sorrow  of  mind."     Beat,  xxviii.  65. 
2.  Imperfection  ;    fault ;    weakness  ;  frailty  ; 
foible;  error;  mistake. 

The  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  though  not  exempt 
from  /ti/V/Hy.^  not  infallible,  were  yet  men  of  higher  charac- 
ter tlian  those  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh.  Waierland. 

FAIL'ING-LY,  ad.     By  failing.  Clarke, 

FAIL'LIS,  n.  [Fr.]  {Het\)  A  failure  or  fraction 
in  an  ordinary,  as  if  it  were  broken,  or  a  splin- 
ter taken  from  it.  Craig, 

FAIL'URE  (fal'yur)  [fal'yGr,  W.  J.  C.  ;  fa'lyur,  S. 
K. ;  mi'ur,  F.  Ja.  ;  lal'ur,  P.  Sm.],  n.  [Fr. 
faillite.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  failing ;  deficiency ;  cessation. 
"  AuniversaiyceiYwre  . ,  .  of  springs."  Woodward. 

2.  Omission  ;  non-performance  ;  slip.  "A  lit- 
tle inadvertence  and/aiZ«re  of  memory."  South. 

3.  Want  of  success. 

The  most  common  cause  of  failure  is  attempting  too 
much,  and  doing  too  little.  Wigglesworth. 

4.  A  lapse  ;  fault ;  dereliction,  [u.]    Johnson. 
6.  {Com.)  Suspension  of  payment ;  insolven- 
cy ;  bankruptcy.  Simmonds. 

Syn.  —  See  Bankruptcy,  Imperfection. 

FAIN  (fan),  a.  [M.  (3rot\i.  faihan  ;  A.  S,  frngen^ 
Sw.  fagna^ 

1.  Glad;  pleased;  delighted;  rejoiced. 

No  man  alive  so  fain  as  I.  Slicik. 

2.  Glad  to  do  a  thing,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, rather  than  do  worse. 

The  learned  Castalio  was  fain  to  make  trenchers  at  Basle, 
to  keep  himself  from  starving.  Locke. 

3.  Fond  ;  desirous  ;  ambitions,     [r.] 

Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high.        Shak. 

FAIN,  ad.     Gladly  ;  very  desirously. 

Fain  would  I  something  say  —  yet  to  what  end  ?     Milton. 

t  FAIN,  V.  n.  To  wish  ;  to  desire  fondly.  Spenser. 

FAINT,  V.  n.  [Past  participle  of  the  A.  S.fg7ii- 
gean,  to  become  musty,  to  decay.  Home  Tooke. 
Richardson.  —  'Ft.  fauer,  to  fade,  to  wither, 
Minsheu.  Skinner.  —  Ir.  faun,  weak;  Fx.  fai- 
neant, sluggish.  —  Gael._/ann,  faint ;  M..  faiynt.'] 

[i.  FAINTED  ;  pp.  PAINTiNG,  PAINTED.] 

1.  To  pass  away  quickly ;  to  vanish. 

Gilded  clouds,  while  we  gaze  npon  them,  faint  before  the 
eye,  and  decay  into  confusion.  Pope. 

2.  To  lose  the  animal  functions,  and  become 
motionless  and  senseless  ;  to  swoon. 

Their  young  women  and  young  men  faintpcl  for  thirst, 
and  fell  down.  Judith  vii.  22. 

3.  To  grow  weak  ;  to  lose  strength  or  power  ; 
to  become  enfeebled. 

All  the  land  of  Canaan  fainted  by  reason  of  famine. 

Gen.  xlv.  2G. 

4.  To  sink  into  dejection  or  depression ;  to 
decline  in  courage  or  zeal. 

Men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint,  Luke  xviii.  1. 

FAINT,  V.  Lt.     To  depress  ;  to  enfeeble. 


It  faints  me 
To  think  what  follows. 


Shak. 


FAINT,  a.  1.  "Wanting  strength,  vigor,  or  spirit; 
languid  ;  drooping  ;  weak  ;  feeble  ;  inclined  to 
swoon. 

Esau  came  from  the  field,  aud  he  was  faint.   Gen.  xxv.-29. 

2.  Not  bright ;  not  vivid;  dull. 

The  blue,  compared  with  these,  is  a  fnint  and  dark  color, 
and  the  indigo  and  violet  are  much  darker  and/am(er.  Xewton. 

3.  "Weak;    feeble,   as    sound.      "The    sound 
grew  fainter  and  fainter."  Boyle. 

4.  Timorous  ;  fearful ;  not  vigorous  ;  unman- 
ly. "  Theyam;^  prosecution  of  the  war."  Davies. 

Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  Old  Proverb. 

5.  Dejected  ;  depressed  ;  cast  down. 

The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint.  Tsa.i.S. 
Syn.  —  Faint  is   less   than   languid.     Faint  heart; 
weak  ejffort,  voice  ;  faint  or  feahle  resistance  ;   languid 
feeling. —  Faintness  is  more  transient  than  languor. 

FAINT'DRAw,  v.  a.  To  delineate  lightly.  Savage. 

FAINT'HEART-^D  (fant'hart-ed),  a.  Cowardly; 
timid ;  lacking  courage. 

Fear  not,  neither  be  faint-hearted.  Isa.  vii.  4, 

FAINT'HEART-?D-LY,  ad.  Timorously ;  in  a 
cowardly  manner.  Sherwood. 
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FAINT'HEART-JPD-NESS,  n.     Cowardice  ;  timo- 

rousness ;  fear.  Arnway. 

FAINT'JNG,  n.     A  swoon  ;  loss  of  animal  motion. 

Uence  faiutingn,  swoonings  of  despair.  Milton. 

FAINT'ING,  p.  «.     Swooning;  growing  faint. 
FAINT'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  faint.  Search. 

FAINT'ISH-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being faintish. 

A  certain  degree  of  heat  lengthens  and  relaxes  the  fibres, 
whence  proceeds  the  sensation  of  faintishness  and  debility 
on  a  hot  day.  Arbuthnot. 

FAINT'LJNG,  a.  Timorous ;  feeble-minded.  "  A 
faintling,  silly  creature."    [u.]  Arbitthnot. 

FAINT'LY,  ad.  With  faintness  ;  feebly  ;  languid- 
ly ;  timorously.  Walsh. 

FAINT'N^SS,  n.     1.    The  state   of  being  faint ; 
temporary  loss  of  animal  motion ;  languor. 
As  she  was  speaking,  she  fell  down  for  faintness.  Esdr.  xv.  15. 

2.  Want  of  energy  or  perseverance. 
Unsoundness  of  counsels,  or  faintness  in  following  and 

effecting  the  same.  Upenser. 

3.  Want  of  brightness  or  vividness ;  as, 
^^  Faintness  of  coloring  in  a  painting." 

4.  Feebleness  or  weakness,  as  of  sound. 
_  5.  Lack  of  confidence  or  of  courage  ;  dejec- 
tion ;  depression  ;  timorousness  ;  irresolution, 

I  will  send  a  faintness  into  their  healts.       Levit.  xxvi.  3 

FAINTS,  n.pl.  An  impure  spirit  which  comes 
over  first  and  last  in  the  distillation  of  whiskey , 
—  the  former  being  called  the  strong,  and  the 
latter  the  weak,  faints,  and  both  being  much  im- 
pregnated with  fetid  essential  oil.  Ure. 

FAINT'Y,  a.     Weak;  languid;  faint.       Dryden. 
4®^  "  Provincial ;  much  used  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land."   Walker. 

fAir  (fir),  a.  [A.  ^.fceger^  oxfaigr\  Dan.ya^jp?-; 
^\y.fager\  Icei.fagrT] 

1.  Free  from  speck,  spot,  or  blemish;  spot- 
less. ^^  Fair  water."  Bacon.  "  Afair^  white, 
linen  cloth."    Rubric. 

2.  White  ;  clear  ;  as,  "  A  fair  complexion." 

3.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  or  the  mind ;  beauti- 
ful ;  handsome  ;  comely, 

A  fair  olive-tree  in  a  pleasant  field.         Eccles.  xxiv.  14. 

Thou  art  a  fair  woman  to  look  upon.        Gen.  xii.  11. 

fl®= '*  Foir  seems,  in  the  common  acceptation,  to 

be  restrained,  when  applied  to  women,  to  the  beauty 

of  tlie  face."     Johnson. 

4.  Pleasant ;  not  cloudy ;  clear. 

Fair  weather  cometh  out  of  the  north.       Job  xxxvii.  2. 

5.  Favorable  ;  prosperous;  as,  "  A/airwind." 

6.  Promising  ;  affording  reasonable  ground 
of  hope;  likely. 

Yourself,  renowned  prince,  stood  as  fair 

As  any  comer  I  have  looked  on  yet 

For  my  affection.         '  Shdk. 

7.  Plain;  obvious;  distinct;  well-defined; 
unobstructed. 

Close  by  my  side  she  sat,  and  fair  in  sight.        Dri/den. 

8.  Practising  no  fraudulent  or  insidious  arts; 
frank  ;  open  ;  candid  ;  ingenuous. 

The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise.         Pope, 

9.  Peaceful;  not  foul ;  not  effected  by  insidi- 
ous or  by  violent  means. 

He 


___^ I  the  rest  of  his  age  in  his  own  native  country, 

and  died  a  fair  and  natural  death.  Temple. 

10.  Just ;  equitable  ;    reasonable  ;  deserved ; 
merited;  condign. 

His  doom  is  fair. 
That  dust  I  am,  and  shall  to  dust  return.  Milton. 

11.  Honorable ;  honest ;  not  base  or  unworthy. 
"  Fair  words  and  good  counsel."     VEstrange. 

For  to  reduce  her  by  main  force 

Is  now  in  vain;  ^yy  fair  means,  worse.         ffudibras. 

12.  Legible;  plain;  as,  *' A  fair  handwrit- 
ing." 

13.  Pretty  good;  somewhat  above  mediocrity ; 
more  than  middling.  Roget. 

Syn.  —  A /diV  skin  approaches  to  white;  a  clear 
skin  is  free  from  spots.  A  fair  or  white  complexion  ; 
a  fair,  handsome,  or  beautiful  lady  ;  fair  weather  ;  clear 
sky.  —  A  fair  statement  is  one  that  is  just  to  all  par- 
ties concerned  ;  a  c^car  statement  is  easily  understood. 
A  fair  or  favorable  prospect  or  situation  ;  just  recom- 
pense ;  reasonable  demand  or  charge  ;  equitable  judg- 
ment ;  fair  or  liberal  offer  ;  candid  remark.  —  A  fair  or 
moderately  good  business :  —  a.  fair  or  legible  hand.  — 
A  fair  tradesman  and  fair  dealing  are  terms  equiva- 
lent to  an  honest  tradesman  and  honest  dealing ;  though 
honesty  is  a  stronger  and  more  comprehensive  terra 
than  fairness.  —  See  Candid,  Clear. 


FAIR-SPOKEN 

fAir  (fir),  flrf.     1.  Frankly;  ingenuously;  com- 

plaisantly. 

Learn  of  flatterers  to  beware, 
Then  most  pernicious  when  they  speak  too  jixir.    Dryden 

2.  In  good  standing.     "To  keep  fair  with 

3.  Softly;  gently;  quietly;  as,   "Togo  fair 
^^^  so"ly-  Locke, 

To  bid  fair,  lo  promise  well;  to  be  likely Fair 

anrfs5«are,  properly;  according  to  rule  or  propriety: 
noting  a  suitable  position.  F»"F»ioi.y  , 

fAiR,  n.     1.  A  fair  woman  ;  a  beauty. 
The  king,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
(jazed  on  the  fair  who  caused  his  care.        Dryden. 

2.  t  Fairnfess ;  — applied  to  persons  or  to 
things ;  beauty. 

My  decayed  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  sooji  repair.  Shak. 

As  the  green  meads,  whose  native  outward  fair 
Breathes  sweet  perfumes  into  the  neighboring  air.  Marston. 

fAir,  n.  {L.fo-i-unij  a  market-place,  or  fericB,  a 
festival ;  It.  fiera  ;  Sp.  feria ;  Fr.  foire,  —  W. 
ffair.] 

1.  A  meeting  held  at  stated  times  in  the  year 
at  particular  places  for  purposes  of  traffic. 

Fairs  are  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     Ogilvie. 

In  the  United  Statcs/ainf  are  almost  unknown.     They  are 

recognized  in  Alabama  and  in  North  Carolina,  where  they 

are  regulated  by  statute.  JBouvier. 

2.  A  sale  of  animals  on  a  stated  time ;  as, 
"  A  cattle  fair  "  :  —  an  occasional  sale  of  fancy 
articles  for  some  charitable  purpose.     [U.  S.] 

fAir,  v.  a.     To  make  fair  or  beautiful. 

Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrowed  face.         Shah. 

fAiR-COM-PLEX'IONED  (-yynd),  a.  Having  a 
fair  complexion,  Littleton. 

fAiR'-FACED  (-fast),  a.     Ha^nng  a  fair  face. 
fAir'-hAirED,  «.     Having  fair  hair.         Clarke. 
fAiR'— HAND,  a.  Having  a  fair  appearance.  Shak. 
tFAlR'HOOD(far'hfid),/t.  Beauty.  Fox' s  Martyrs. 

fAiR'JNG,  n.     A  present  purchased  at  a  fair. 

The  various /ain'nffs  of  the  country  maid.  Gay^ 

fAiR'ISH,  t*.     Reasonably  fair.  Cotgrave. 

fAiR'LEAD-^IR,  n.  {Naut.)  A  strip  of  board  or 
plank  with  holes  in  it,  for  running  rigging  to 
lead  through  :  —  also,  a  block  or  thimble  used 
for  the  same  purpose.-  Dana. 

fAiE'LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  fair  manner;  commodi- 
ously  ;  conveniently ;  advantageously. 

Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide. 

Full  fairly  situate  on  a  liaVcn's  side.  Dryden. 

2.  Honestly ;  justly  ;  equitably  ;  without  shift 
or  fraud.     "  CsLUses  fairly  pleaded."        Bacon. 

3.  Candidly  ;  ingenuously. 


As  1  interpret  fairly  your  design. 

So  look  not  with  severer  eyes  on  mine. 


Drydei 


4.  "Without    blots    or    blemishes ;    legibly ; 
plainly ;  neatly. 

Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  Lord  Hastings, 
"Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engrossed.  ShaJc. 

5.  Completely  ;  without  any  deficiency.     * 

Let  them  say,  'tis  grossly  done;  so  it  be  fairly  done,  no 
matter.  Shak. 

6.  Softly;  gently;  quietly;  without  noise. 

But  there  she  comes :  I  fairly  step  aside, 

And  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  business  here.  Milton. 

fAir'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  fair; 
freedom  from  specks,  spots,  or  blemishes ; 
whiteness  ;  clearness.  *'  The  fairness  of  the 
skin . "  Mountagu. 

2.  Beauty ;    comeliness  ;    elegance.      "  That 
.  .  .  made  herfaii'ness  much  the  fairer."  Sidney. 

3.  Pleasantness  ;  clearness  ;  as,  **  Fairness  of 
weather,"  Barret. 

4.  Candor  ;  ingenuousness  ;  honesty  ;  honor- 
ableness ;  equity. 

There  may  be  somewhat  of  wisdom,  but  little  of  goodncsa 
or  fairness  in  this  conduct.  Atterbtn-y. 

5.  Neatness  ;  legibility  ;  plainness  ;  as,  "The 
fairness  of  a  manuscript." 

fAir'— ONE  (fir'wiin),  n.  A  fair  woman  ;  a  hand- 
some female  ;  a  beauty.  Pope. 

fAiR'— PLAY,  n.  Equitable  conduct;  just  or  lib- 
eral action;  justice.  "  According  to  t\ie  fair- 
play  of  the  world."  Shak. 

fAir'-SEEM-ING,  a.     Appearing  fair.       Clarke. 

fAiR'-SPO-KEN  (fir'spo-kn),  a.  Speaking  fairly ; 
bland  and  civil  in  address.  "  Arius,  a  marvel- 
lous yftzV-sjooAe^i  man."  Hooker. 


A,  E,  I,  O,   0,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  I,  5,  tj,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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fAir'— WAY,  n.  The  mid  passage  in  a  short  chan- 
nel ;  the  navigable  part  of  a  river.     Simmonds. 

fAir'-WEA'±'H-jPR,  a.  Noting  what  exists,  or  is 
done,  in  pleasant  weathei:,  or  with  little  incon- 
venience. Pope. 

FAir'Y  (fAr'e),  n.  [Low  L.  fato^fatarej  to  en- 
chant, from  Ij.  fatumj  fate  ;  It.Jata ;  Sp.  hada ; 
'Ft.  fee.]     {Myth.) 

1.  t  Illusion  ;  enchantment.  Gower. 

2.  fThe  land  of  illusions,  or  of  the  fays  j 
fairy-land.  Chmtcer. 

3.  t  The  people  of  fairy-land.  Drayton. 

4.  An  imaginary  diminutive  being,  in  human 
shape,  formerly  supposed  to  possess  certain 
powers  over  mankind,  which  were  often  exer- 
cised for  mischief,  but  in  general  with  more  of 
humor  than  malignity  ;  a  fay  ;  an  elf. 

JS^^  "During  the  sixteenth  century,  this  word  wa^ 
used  to  signify  the  fays  of  romance,  or  human  l>eings 
endowed  vvitli  powers  beyond  tliose  allotted  to  men." 
Keitrhtlcy. 

'tilialcspeare  uses  fairy  once  in  the  sense  of  an  en- 
clianli'ess.  —  See  Antomj  Sf  Cleopatra^  act.  iv.  scene  3. 

je®=  "  Like  every  otlier  word  in  extensive  use, 
whose  derivation  is  no:  liistorically  certain,  the  word 
fairy  has  obtained  various  and  opposite  etymons. 
Heyric  Cassaubon,  and  tliose  who,  like  hiin,  deduce 
every  thing  fmm  a  classic  source,  however  unlikely, 
—  derive  fa'vnj  from  0i7/>,  a  Homeric  name  of  the  Cen- 
taurs ;  or  think  that  fie,  whence  fairy,  is  the  last  syl- 
lable of  nympha.  Sir  W.  Ousely  derives  it  from  the 
Hebrew  pedr,  to  adorn  ;  Skinner,  from  the  A.  S.  faran, 
to  fare,  to  go  j  others,  from  feres,  companions,  or 
think  that  fairy-folk  is  quasi  fair-folk.  But  no  theory 
is  so  plausible,  or  is  supported  by  such  names,  as  that 
which  deduces  the  English  fairy  from  the  Persian 
peri.  It  is  said  that  the  piynim  foe,  whom  tlie  war- 
riors of  the  cross  encountered  iu  Palestine,  spoke  only 
Arabic,  the  alpliabet  of  which  language,  it  is  well 
known,  possesses  no  p,  and  therefore  organically  sub- 
stitutes an  /  in  such  foreign  words  as  contain  the 
former  letter  ;  consequently,  peri  became,  in  the  moutli 
of  an  Arab,  feri,  wlience  the  crusaders  and  pilgrims, 
wlro  carried  back  to  Europe  the  marvellous  tales  of 
Asia,  introduced  into  tlie  West  the  Arabo-Persian 
word  fairy.  All  that  is  wanting  to  this  very  plausible 
theory  is  something  like  proof.  —  Leaving,  then,  these 
sports  of  fancy,  we  will  discuss  the  true  origin  of  the 
words  used  in  the  Romanic  languages  to  express  the 
being  which  we  ndme  fairy.  Tliese  are,  Fr.fa6e,fde  j 
Proven^jal,  fada  ;  Sp.  hada ;  It.  fata.  In  the  middle 
ages,  there  was  in  use  a  Latin  verb,  fatare,  derived 
from  fatam.  or  fata^  and  signifying  to  enchant.  Tliis 
verb  was  adopted  by  the  Italian,  Provencal,  and  Span- 
ish languages  :  in  French  it  became,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  that  tongue,  faer,  fecr.  From  this  verb 
the  French  made  a  substantive, /rteWe,/ee?-ie,  illusion, 
enchantment,  tlie  meaning  of  which  was  afterwards 
extended,  particularly  after  it  had  been  adopted  into 
the  English  language."    Keightley* 

fAiR'Y»  C5.  1.  Relating,  or  belonging,  to  fairies. 
"  Fairy  valleys."  Collins. 

2.  Given  by  fairies.  "  Fairy  gold."  Shak. 
Fairy  ring;  or  circle,  a  circular  piece  of  ground  in 
the  fields,  encompassed  with  a  border  of  greener  and 
fresher  grass  than  that  of  tlie  centre,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  midnight  dances 
of  the  fairies.  Craig. 

fAir'Y-LAND,  n.  {Myth.)  The  imaginary  land 
of  th*e  fairies.  Chambers. 

fAir'Y— LIKE,  a.  Imitating  the  practice  or  man- 
ner of  fairies.  Sha/c. 

fAir'Y— STONE,  n.  A  stone  found  in  gravel  pits  ; 
a  na!me  sometimes  given  to  the  fossil  remains 
of  the  echinus,  &c.  Craig. 

t  FAI'§|-BLE,  a.     Feasible.  Bp.  Hall. 

FAITH  (fath),  7i.  [A._  S.  fcByth,  he  covenanteth 
or  engageth,  the  third  person  sing.,  pres.  ind. 
act.,  of  yis^ctn,  to  join,  to  covenant,  to  engage. 
Tooke.  —  t.  fides\.  It.  fede\  Sp.  /e;  Fr.  Joi. 
Skinner.     Johnson.l 

1.  Fidelity  ;  faithfulness  ;  truthfulness  ;  truth  ; 
constancy.     "  The/azYA  of  God."      Rom.  iii.  3. 

The  word  faith  always  contains  in  it  the  notion  of  faith- 
fulness or  fidelity.  Clarke. 
My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life, 
"Wliose  failing,  while  her  faith  to  me  remains, 
I  should  conceal.  Milton. 

2.  A  voluntary  assent  of  the  understanding, 
founded  on  authority,  to  a  system  or  series  of 
propositions,  and  not  to  one  insulated  fact. 

Faith  is  generally  of  a  practical  nature.  Whatcly. 

3.  The  doctrines  or  tenets  believed ;  a  system 
of  doctrines  or  religious  truth ;  creed. 

One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  JSphes.  iv.  5. 


4.  Word  of  honor ;  promise  ;  engagement. 

I  have  been  forsworn 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia,  whom  I  loved.        Shak. 

5.  {Theol.)  Trust  in  God,  accompanied  with 
belief  in  revelation  ;  trust  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 

Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen.  Meb.  xi.  1. 

Faith  is  that  conviction  upon  the  mind  of  the  truth  of  the 
promises  and  threatenings  of  God  made  known  in  the  gos- 
pel; of  the  certain  reality  of  the  rewards  and  puninhnients  of 
the  life  to  come,  which  enables  a  man,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
temptations  of  n  con-upt  world,  to  obey  God,  in  expectation 
of  an  invisible  reward  hereafter.  />r.  S.  Clarice. 

jQ^  Faith  is  sometimes  used,  in  conversation,  inter- 
jectionalhjj   to   signify    on  my  faith,  in  truth,   verily. 
"  Faith,  like  enough."     Beau.  Sf  FL 
Or  do  the  prints  or  papers  lie  ? 
Faith,  sir,  you  know  as  much,  as  L  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Belief. 
FAITH'-BREACH,  «.    Breach  of  fidelity.     Shak. 
fFAITHED  (falht),  a.     Honest;  sincere;  true. 

Thou  bastard!  would  the  reposal 

Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee 

Make  thy  words  faitlied  'i  Shak. 

FAITH'FtJ-L,  a.  1.  Having  faith,  or  fidelity ;  firmly 
adhering  to  profession,  promise,  duty,  or  truth  ; 
trusty  ;  upright ;  constant ;  loyal ;  true. 

A  faiUtful,  not  a  ceremonious  friend.  Marmion,  1G39. 

Let  us  give  a  faithful  pledge  to  tlic  people  that  we  honor 
indeed  the  crown,  but  that  we  belong  to  them.  Burke. 

2.  That  may  confidently  be  relied  on;  worthy 
of  belief. 

It  is  a/m(/^/«i  saying,  For  if  wc  be  dead  with  him,  we  shall 
also  live  with  him.  2  H'im.  ii.  II. 

3.  {Theol.)  Firm  in  religious  belief  and  duty. 

Be  thou  faitltful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life.  Jiev.  ii.  10. 

Syn.  —  Faithful,  full  of  faith  or  fidelity,  relates  to 
the  principle  ;  trusty,  fit  or  w^orthy  to  be  trusted,  re- 
spects not  only  the  principle,  but  other  qualities. 
Faithful  to  engagements ;  a  trusty  servant ;  a  loyal 
subject ;  an  upright  citizen  ;   a  true  or  constant  friend. 

FAITH'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  faithful  manner  ;  with 
good  faith.  South. 

FAITH'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  beingfaith- 
f  ul ;  fidelity;  constancy;  truth.  *^  Thy  faith- 
fulness  is  unto  all  generations."      Ps.  cxiv.  90. 

FAITH'L?SS,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  faith,  or  truth- 
fulness; perfidious;  treacherous;  false;  not 
true  to  duty,  profession,  promise,  or  allegiance. 

Abdlel,  faithful  found; 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he.  Milton. 

2.  Unbelieving  ;  —  particularly  without  a  cor- 
dial belief  in  the  revealed  truths  of  Christianity. 
"A  faithless  Jew."  Shak. 

Be  not  faithless,  but  believing.  John  xx.  27. 

Syn.  —  See  Faithlessness. 

FAITH'L^SS-LY,  ad.  In  a  faithless  manner ; 
perfidiously.  Byrne. 

FAITH'HISS-NESS,  rt.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
faithless  ;  perfidy  ;  treachery. 

Sharp  aria  the  pangs  that  follow  faithlessness.    Edwards. 

2.  Unbelief  as  to  revealed  religion.  Johnson. 

Syn. —  Faithlessness  is  A  hiGUch  o(  faith;  unfaith- 
fulness, a  want  of  fidelity  ;  treachery^  and  perfidy  imply 
a  breach  of  fidelity  and  the  betraying  of  confidence, 
A  faithless  friend  acts  contrary  to  faith  or  fidelity  ;  an 
unfaithful  one  fails  to  perform  his  duty  ;  a  treacherous 
one  betrays  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  ;  a  perfidious 
one  draws  from  his  friend  secrets  in  order  to  effect 
his  ruin. 


FAITH'WOR-THI-NESS 

Trustworthiness. 

t  FAI't6uR  (fa'tor),  n. 
scoundrel ;  a  rascal. 


(fath'wiir-tfie-nes),      n. 
Qu.  Rev. 

[Norm.  Fr.faitoicr.']     A 
Spenser. 


FAKE,  n.  [A.  S.  f^gany  to  join.]  {Naut.)  One 
of  the  turns,  circles,  or  windings  of  a  cable  or 
hawser,  as  it  lies  disposed  in  the  coil ;  a  single 
turn  or  coil.  Mar.  Diet. 

FA-kIr',  or  FA'KIR  rm'kir,  P.  Sm.  Wb.  ;  fi'ker, 
Ja. ;  f?-ker',  7C],  71.  [Arab.,  ^oor.]  Asortofder- 
vis  or  Mahometan  monk  in  some  Eastern  coun- 
tries ;  — written  also  faquir. 

FAL-CADE',  n.  [Fr.,  froml,.fah,falcis,  a  sickle.] 
{Man.)  A  kind  of  curvet;  a  quick  curvet. 

/I®=-  A  horse  is  said  to  make  falcades  when  he 
throw3,himsclf  upon  his  haunches  two  or  three  times, 
as  in  very  quick  curvets.    Farrier's  Diet. 

FAL'CATE,  a.  [h.falaatus  ;falx,  falcis, 
a  sickle  ;  It.  falcate  ;  Sp.  fal'cqdo.'] 
^        like  a    sickle;  fal- 


1.  {B^t.)  Bent  : 


Gated. 


Booth. 


2.    {Zoiil.)   Noting  a  part   curved,  with  the 

apex  acute.  Brande. 

FAL'CAT-?D,  a.     1.  Hooked;  bent  like  a  sickle. 

2.  {Astron.)  Applied  to  the  moon  when  she 
appears  horned,  which  happens  when  she  is  in 
her  first  (  »)  and  fourth  {C)  quarters.    Brande. 


FAL-CA'TIpN,   n 

crookedness. 
FAL'CA-TOR,  n. 
bill. 


The  state  of  being  falcate ; 

Derham. 

One  who  cuts  with  a  hook  or 

Blount. 


FAL'CHION  (mi'chyn  or  ai'shyn)  [fll'chun,  S.  W. 
J.  Sm.  ;  fiLl'shun,  F.  Ja.  K.  ;  ai'che-un,'  P. ;  mi'- 
chun,  Wb.],  n.  \h.falx,  a  sickle  or  scythe  ;  It. 
falcione,  a  falchion;  Sp. /afce  ;  Fr.  fauchion.'] 
A  broad  sword  with  a  slightly  curved  point. 

He  flung  \iis  falchion  from  his  side,  and  in  the  dust  sntdown. 

Ilemans. 

FAL-CID'I-AN,  a.  {Law.)  Noting  a  law  proposed 
by  Falcidius,  a  Roman  tribune,  which  gave  to 
fathers  of  families  the  power  of  bequeathing 
three  fourths  of  their  property,  but  deprived 
them  of  the  power  to  give  away  the  other  fourth, 
which  was  to  descend  to  the  heir.  Bouvier. 

FAL'CI-FORM,  a.  [L.  falx,  falcis,  a  sickle  or 
scythe,  ^uA.  forma,  form.]  {Anat.  8c  Bot.)  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  sickle  or  scythe.       Hamilton. 

fAl'CO,  n.    [L.]    {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  rapacious 


Eng.  Cyc. 

E.  F.  Ja. 

\h.falco\ 


birds  ;  the  falcon. 

fAl'CON  (aw'kn)   [fiLw'kn,   S.  W.  J. 
Sm. ;  mi'kn,  P.  K. ;  fai'kon,  Wb.'],  n, 

—  so  called  from  its  hooked  talons 
and  beak  \falx,  a  sickle;  It.  fal~ 
cone ;  Sp.  halcon  ;  Fr.  faucon^ 

1.  {Ornith.)  An  accipitrine  bird 
of  the  family  Falconides  ;  —  partic- 
ularly of  the  sub-family  FalconincBj 
characterized  by  the  beak,  which  is 
curved  from  the  base  and  has  on  the 
margin  one  or  two  strong  teeth  on 
each  side  ;  a  hawk.  Baird. 

2.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a 
large  cannon  which  carried  a  shot 
weighing  750  pounds.  Harris.        Falcon. 

fAL'CON-5R  (faw'_kn-er),  n.  [Fr.  fauconnier.] 
One  who  sports  with  or  trains  falcons.        Shak. 

FAL'CO-NET,  orFAL'CO-NET  rfdl'ko-net,c/a.  Sm. 
R.\  ai'ko-nSt,  S.  W.  'J.  F.  iiL],  n.' \^x.fax(.con- 
neau.]  l^Ant.)  A  little  falcon ;  the  smallest 
piece  of  ancient  ordnance.  Knolles. 

FAL'CON-gJEN'TLE  (mw'kn-jen'tl),  n.  A  species 
of  hawk  ;  —  a  name  applied  to  the  female  and 
the  young  of  the  goshawk.  Eng.  Cyc. 

F4L-C6j^'l-D.m,  n.  pi.  [L.  falco,  a  falcon.] 
( Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  Ac- 
cipitres,  including  the  sub-families  PolyboHn<s, 
Buteoninee,  Aquilinee,  Falconinoif  Mihin<E,  Ae- 
cipitrint2,  and  Circin(B',  falcons.  Gray. 

FAL-CO-m'JV.m,n.pl.  {Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Accipi- 
tres  and  family  Falconi- 
d<s;  falcons.  Gray. 

FAL'CO-NINE,  a.  {Omith.) 
Noting  a  sub-family  of  ac- 
cipitrine birds,  having  the  '        Falco  peregrinus. 
falco  or  hawk  for  its  proper  type.  Brande. 

FAL'CON-RY  (faw'kn-re),  n.  [It.  falconena  \  Sp. 
halcone7-ia;  Vr.fauconneHe  ;  "L.  falco,  a  hawk.] 
The  art  of  taking  birds  by  means  of  falcons  or 
other  birds  of  prey,  trained  for  the  purpose; 
hawking.  In  the  12th  century  it  was  the  favor- 
ite sport  of  nobles  and  knights  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Brande. 

fAl'CU-LA,  n.  [T,.,  a  small  sickle  ;  falx,  a  sickXe.] 
{Zo"-L)  A  compressed,  elongate,  curved,  and 
sharp-pointed  claw.  Brande. 

FALD'A^E,  n.    [Low  Ij.  faldagium  ;  falda,  a  fold. 

—  A.'S./«/va,  or  fold,  afold.]  {Old  Eng.  Law.) 
An  ancient  privilege  in  England  of  setting  up 
folds  for  sheep  in  any  fields  within  the  manor 
of  a  lord  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  the 
ground ;  foldage.  Burrill. 

FALD'FEE,  n.  {Law.)  A  rent  or  composition 
paid  by  tenants  for  faldage.  Bailey. 

fFALD'ING,  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  "A 
gown  o^f(/ld/?tg."  Chaucer. 
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FALDISTORY 

FAL'DIS-Tp-RY,n.  [See  Falustool.]  The  seat 
or  throne  of  a  bishop  within  the  chancel.  Hook. 

FALD'STOOL,  n.  [A,  ^.fald,  a  fold,  and  stol,  a 
stool.  — Mid.  L.  fakUstorium;  It.  S^  Sp.faldis- 
torio;  Old 'Fr.faudestetdl;  Ft,  fmitcuiL] 

1.  A  portable  folding-seat,  similar  to  a  camp- 
stool  ;  a  folding  chair.  Fairholt. 

2.  A  folding-stool  or  desk,  provided  with  a 
cushion,  for  a  person  to  kneel  on  during  the 
performance  of  certain  acts  of  devotion.  Ogilvie. 

3.  The  chair  of  a  bishop,  enclosed  by  the 
railing  of  the  altar.  Johiison. 

4.  A  kind  of  stool  for  the  kings  of  England 
to  kneel  on  at  their  coronation.  Johnson. 

5.  A  small  desk,  at  which,  in  cathedrals, 
churches,  &c.,  the  litany  is  enjoined  to  be  sung 
or  said.  *  Hook. 

FA-LER'NI-AJV,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Falernus, 
a  mountain  in  Campania,  in  Italy,  formerly 
noted  for  its  wine.  Francis. 

FA-LER'NJ-AN,  n.  Wine  made  from  the  grapes 
of  Mount  ^t'alernus,  in  Italy.  Clarke. 

FALL,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  feallan;  Dut.  valle7i\  Ger. 
fallen  ;  Dan.^aZde  ;  Sw.  falla.'\     \i.  fell  ;  pp. 

PALLING,  FALLEN.] 

1.  To  drop  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  by 
the  mere  force  of  gravity.  "As  the  Ig:^!  falleth 
off  from  the  vine.  Isa.  xxxiv.  4. 

2.  To  drop  from  an  upright  to  a  flat  or  pros- 
trate position. 

Let  him  that .  . .  ataudeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall,    i  Cor.  x.  12. 

3.  To  sink  in  death  ;  to  die  ;  to  perish.i3?'yrfen. 
A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy 

right  hand.  1*$.  xci.  7. 

4.  To  sink ;  to  become  lowered. 

The  barometer  began  to  fall  witli  appalling  rapidity.  Amott. 

If  the  fine  weather  has  been  of  long  duration,  the  mercury 

Tae^yfall  for  two  or  three  days  before  any  perceptible  change 

takes  place.  Branae. 

5.  To  empty;  to  pass  at  the  outlet ;  to  flow 
out  at  the  mouth  ;  to  disembogue.  *'  The  Loire, 
and  the  rivers  tYiaJt  fall  into  it."  Arbuthnot. 

6.  To  depart  from  innocence,  truth,  duty,  or 
faith  ;  to  sin  ;  to  err  ;  to  transgress  ;  to  lapse. 

Labor  to  enter  into  that  rest,  lest  any  man  fall  after  the 
same  example  of  unbelief.  Heb.  iv.  11. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee, fling  away  ambition: 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.  Shak. 

7.  To  sink  into  a  lower  or  worse  condition. 

A  poor,  weak  woman,  fallen  from  favor.  Shak. 

8.  To  decrease;  to  become  less.  "A  good 
leg  will /oZZ."  Shak.  "Rents  will /a//."  Locke. 
The  as  fall  to  two  ounces  in  the  first  Punic  war.    Arbuthnot. 

The  greatness  of  an  estate  in  bulk  and  territory  doth  fall 
under  measure.  Bacon. 

9.  To  assume  an  air  of  discontent  or  dejection. 

I  have  observed  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen.       Addison. 

10.  To  become;  as,  ''To  fall  sick";  "To 
fall  asleep  "  ;  "  To  fall  in  love." 

^^  These  expressions  are  idiomatic,  the  verb  in 
each  case  denoting  entrance  into  a  new  state,  as  by 
the  act  of  falling. 

11.  To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to  come  to  pass ; 
to  be.     [Properly,  to  fall  out.'] 

If  the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to 
go  without  him.  Hhak. 

12.  f  To  end  ;  to  terminate  ;  to  issue  ;  to  turn 
out;  to  prove  in  the  result.  "As  the  matter 
falls."     [Properly,  to  fallout.']  Shak. 

Sit  still,  my  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the  matter 
•wmfall.  Ruth  in.  IS. 

13.  To  come  into  one's  possession;  —  with 
to,  on,  or  upon. 

All  the  lands  which  fall  to  her  majesty.  Spenser. 

Preferment/aiis  on  him  that  cuts  him  off.  Shak. 

The  sovereignty  will/aM  upon  Macbeth.  Shak. 

14.  To  be  uttered  carelessly,  or  as  if  by  chance. 

Some  expressions  fell  from  bim  not  vcrj*  favorable  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Swift. 

JS^  ^^Fallj  with  prepositions  subjoined,  has  various 
metaphorical  and  consequential  usages,  the  force  or 
import  of  which  must  be  collected  from  the  context." 
Rich-ardson. 

To  fall  aboard  of,  (JVaut.)  to  strike  against;  to  run 
foul  of;  to  come  in  collision  ; — used  of  one  vessel  run- 
ning against  another,  whether  by  design  or  accident. 
Mar.  IHct.  —  To  fall  astern^  (JVaut. )  to  he  d  ri  ven  back ; 
to  retreat  with  the  stern  foremost:  —  to  be  outstripped 
or  left  behind  by  another  vessel.  Mar.  Diet.  — To  fall 
awaijy  to  grow  lean  ;  to  become  thinner.  "  In  a  Lent 
diet,  people  commonly /aH  aioaij.'*^  Mrbuthnot.  —  To 
depart  from  innocence,  truth,  faith,  allegiance,  or 
duty.  "These,  for  a  while,  believe,  and,  in  time  of 
temptation, /flZi  away."  Luke  viii.  13. —  To  be  lost;! 
to  fado ;  to  perish.  —  To  fall  hack,  to  recede ;  to  retreat ;  | 
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as,  "To  fall  lack  from  a  promise."  —  To  fall  calm, 
(JVoui.)  to  cease  Mowing;  to  become  calm.  Mar.  Diet. 
—  I'o  fait  down,  (JVawi.)  to  sail  or  float  down  a  river 
with  tlle  current  or  tide.  Mar.  Diet.— To  fall  foul,  to 
assault ;  to  attack,  .addison.—  To  fall  from,  to  depart 
from  adlierence  ;  to  revolt.  — To /aH /lomc,  (JVout.)  to 
curve  inwards,  as  the  timbers  or  sides  of  a  ship. — 
To  fall  in,  to  meet ;  to  concur.    "  Objections  fall  in 

here."    Woodward To  sink  ;  to  subside:  —  (JlfiV.)  to 

come  into  line  ;  to  form  in  ranks.  Barn. — To  fall  in 
with,  to  coincide ;  to  agree  with.  "  Your  own  no- 
tion o{  iigmty  falls  in  with  mine  of  substance."  Water- 
land.  —  To  comply  with  ;  to  yield  to.  "  You  will  find 
it  difficult  to  persuade  learned  men  to  fall  in  mth  your 
projects."  jlddison.  —  (JVaut.)  To  discover,  as  a  ship 
or  land.  Mar.  Diet.  — To  fall  off,  to  separate  from. 
"  Languages  need  recruits  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
words  that  are  continually  falling  off  l\\ioa%\\  dis- 
use." Fclton To  fall  on,  or  won,  to  rush  at  or  up- 
on ;  to  attack;  to  assault.  "They  fell  on;  I  made 
good  my  place."  S/m*.  —  Tomeet  with,  or  And  by 
chance. —  To  fall  over,  to  revolt;  to  desert.    "And 

dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  .'  "  Sliak To  fall 

out,  to  happen ;  to  befall.  "  It  so  fell  out  that  certain 
players  we  o'errode  on  the  way :  of  these  we  told  him." 
Shak.  —  To  quarrel ;  to  disagree.  "  How/rfZ  you  out ! 
say  that."  SImk.  — To  fall  short,  to  fail ;  to  be  deficient. 
Waller — To  fall  to,  to  begin  ;  to  set  about;  to  apply 
one's  self  to.  "  They /cii  to  raising  money."  Claren- 
don. —  To  go  over  to  ;  to  submit  to.  "  He  that  goeth 
out,  and  falleth  to  the  Chaldeans  that  besiege  you,  he 
shall  live."  Jer.  xxi.  9.  —To  fall  under,  to  be  ranged 
with ;  to  be  reckoned  with.  "  The  Georgics  fall  un- 
der that  class  of  poetry  which  consists  in  giving  plain 

directions  to  the  reader."    .Sddison To  be  subject 

to  ;  to  become  the  subject  of.  "  The  effects  of  heat 
will  be  such  as  will  scarce  fall  under  the  conceit  of 
man."    Baeon. 

flS»  "  Fall  is  one  o(  those  general  words  of  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  or  detail  the  full  signifi- 
cation. It  retains  in  most  of  its  senses  some  part  of 
its  primitive  meaning,  and  implies,  either  literally  or 
figuratively,  descent,  violence,  or  suddenness.  In 
many  of  its  senses  it  is  opposed  to  rise ;  but  in  others, 
it  has  no  counterpart  or  correlative."    Johnson. 

FALL,  V.  a.     1.  To  drop ;  to  let  fall.      [e.] 

And  ag  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did/aZi.  Sliak. 

2.  To  sink;  to  depress  ;  to  abase.  "To  raise 
or  fall  his  voice."  Bacon. 

3.  To  diminish ;  to  lessen  ;  to  decrease. 

You  fall  the  price  of  your  native  commoditiea.        Locke. 

4.  t  To  yean ;  to  bring  forth.  Shak. 
;e®^  Often  improperly  used  i'ot  fell  in  the  U.  S.; 

and  it  is  so  used  in  some  parts  of  England  ;  as,  "  To 
fall  a  tree,"  instead  of,  "  To  fell  a  tree."    Forby. 

FALL,  n.  1.  The  act  of  falling  ;  the  act  of  drop- 
ping from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  by  the 
mere  force  of  gravity;  —  the  natural  motion  of 
bodies  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

High  o'er  their  heads  a  mouldering  rock  is  placed, 

That  promises  a  fall,  and  shakes  at  every  blast.     Drydcn. 

2.  The  act  of  dropping  from  an  erect  to  a  flat 
or  prostrate  position;  a  tumble.  "  A  fall  in 
wrestling."  Dryden. 

My  son,  coming  into  his  marriage-chamber,  happened  to 
have  a  fall,  and  died.  2  Esdr.  x.  48. 

3.  A  rapid  descent  of  water  down  a.  steep 
place  ;  a  cascade  ;  a  cataract. 

These  falls  [of  the  Missouri],  next  to  those  of  Niagara,  are 
regarded  as  the  grandest  in  North  America.  J.  Thomas. 

4.  The  distance  or  space  through  which  any 
thing,  as  water,  descends  ;  as,  "  There  is  a  fall 
at  the  mill  of  ten  feet." 

5.  Destruction  ;  overthrow  ;  death. 

Wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down.  Shale. 

6.  The  act  of  sinking  or  becoming  lower. 

A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer  in  the  spring  or  autumn 
indicates  wind.  Bramle. 

7.  Discharge  ;  disemboguement,  as  of  a  river 
or  other  stream.  "The  fall  of  the  Po  into  the 
gulf  [of  Venice]."  Addison. 

8.  Do^vnfall ;  degradation  ;  declension  from 
eminence  ;  loss  of  greatness  or  power  ;  deposi- 
tion from  a  high  station  or  rank  ;  ruin. 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me.  SJtak. 

9.  Declension  from  goodness  or  innocence  ; 
departure  from  faith  or  duty  ;  transgression  ; 
apostasy;  —  particularly,  the  loss  of  their  flrst 
estate  by  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race. 

This  revolt  of  thine  is  like  another  fall  of  man.     Sliak. 
O  miserable  mankind,  to  what/aZZ 
Degraded,  to  what  wretched  state  reservedl  Milton. 

10.  Decrease  ;  diminution ;  decline.  "  The  ef- 
fect the  fall  of  interest  hath."  Child. 

11.  Cadence  ;  declination  of  sound  ;  a  sink- 
ing or  descent,  as  of  the  voice ;  close. 

That  strain  again ;  it  had  a  dying  fall.  Shak. 


FALLING-STONE 

At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 

Of  darkness  till  it  smiled.  Milton. 

12.  Chance;  hap;  accident;  fortune;  lot. 
"  Whatever  jPoi/  may  fall."  Shak. 

13.  Declivity  ;  descent ;  descension.    Bacon. 

14.  The  act  of  felling  or  cutting  down.  "  The 
/««  of  timber."  Johnson. 

15.  t  A  part  of  female  dress ;  a  kind  of  veil. 
Which  gown  ?  what  .fall  ?  what  tire  ?  B.  Jonson. 

16.  {Scotch  Land  Measure.)  Six  ells,  or  the 
fortieth  part  of  a  rood.  Craig. 

17.  A  trap  for  animals.  Simmonds. 

18.  The  season  when  the  leaves  fall  from  the 
trees  ;  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  autumn. 

What  crowds  of  patients  the  town-doctor  kills. 
Or  how,  last  fall,  he  raised  the  weekly  bills.       Dryden. 
A  honey  ton^e,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall  Raleigh. 

Yet  we  have  lost,  I  am  told,  fifteen  hundred  persons  this 
/"«•  W.  I'enn,  1680. 

In  North  America,  the  season  in  which  this  [the  fhll  of  the 
leaf]  takes  place  derives  its  name  from  that  circumstance, 
and,  instead  of  autumn,  is  uuiveraally  called  faU.  Sees'  Cijc. 
US"  The  use  ot  fall  in  the  sense  of  autumn,  though 
now  very  common  in  the  United  States,  is  compara- 
tively rare,  or  regarded  as  provincial,  in  England. 

19.  {Naut.)  That  part  to  which  the  power  is 
applied  in  hoisting.  Dana. 

Syu.  —  See  Ruin. 

FAL-LA'OIOUS  (fal-la'shus),  a.  rL.fallaciosus,  or 
fallax ;  fallo,  to  deceive  ;  It.fallace ;  S^.falaz ; 
Fr.  fallaeieux.']  Producing  mistake  or  error  ; 
false  ;  deceitful;  misleading;  disappointing;  de- 
lusive ; —  never  used  of  persons,  but  of  things. 
"  This  fallacious  idea  of  liberty."  Burke. 

False  philosophy  inspires 
Fallacious  hope.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Fallacious  hopes  ;  deceitful  person  or  con- 
duct ;  deceptive  or  delusive  appearance  ;  sophistical  ar- 
gument ;  fraudulent  practice. 

FAL-LA'CIOns-LY  (fjl-la'shijs-le),  ad.  In  a  fal- 
lacious manner  ;'  delusively. 

FAL-LA'CIOyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fallacious ;  tendency  to  deceive  or  mislead ; 
delusiveness  ;  deceitfulness ;  fallacy.  "  The 
fallaciousness  of  such  thermoscopes.        Boyle. 

FAL'LA-CY,  re.     [L.fallacia;  fallo,  to  deceive; 
Jt.fallatyia;  Sp.falacia;  Fi.fallace.J 
_  1.  The  quality  of  being  fallacious ;  a  decep- 
tive or  false  appearance  ;  deceit ;  deception. 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I'll  entertain  the  fovored  fallacy.  Shak. 

2.  (Logic.)  A  sophism ;  logical  artifice ;  de- 
ceitful argument ;  an  argument  which  pretends 
to  be  decisive  of  the  matter  at  issue,  while  it 
really  is  not. 

His  principal  and  most  general  fallacy  is  his  making  es- 
sence and  person  to  signify  tlie  same.  Waterland. 

t  fAl'lAx,  n.     [L.]     Cavillation.  Bacon. 

FALL'-BOARD,  n.  The  wooden  drop-shutter  of 
a  window  that  is  not  glazed.  Simmonds. 

FALL'EN  (fai'ln),  p.  from  fall.— See  Fall. 

t  FAL'L^N-CY,  «.  [L.  fallo,  fallens,  to  deceive.] 
Mistake;  error.  "T-wofallencies."  Bp.  Taylor. 

fAll'^R,  re.     One  who  falls.  Johnson. 

FAL-Lf-BlL'I-TY,  M.  \li.  fallibiUth;  Sp.  falibili- 
dnd.]  The  state  of  being  fallible  ;  frailty ;  lia- 
bility to  error  ;  uncertainty. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  fallibility  in  the  testimony  of  men. 

WatiB. 

FAL'LI-BLE,  a.  [h.  fallo,  to  deceive  ;  It.  fallibile ; 
Sp.  f alible;  Ti.  faillible.'\  That  may  fail  or 
err ;  liable  to  error  ;  frail ;  uncertain ;  imperfect. 
Do  not  falsify  your  resolution  with  hopes  that  arefallible.Shak. 

FAL'Ll-BLY,  ad.     In  a  fallible  manner.      Huloet. 

FALL'JNG,  re.  1.  That  which  falls;  a  dropping; 
declension  ;  fall.  Aryden. 

2.  An  indenting  or  indentation ;  a  hollow ;  a 
depression.  "  The  several  prominences  ot  fall- 
ings in  of  the  features."  Addison. 

FAll'JNG-SICK'N^SS,  n.  The  epilepsy ;  a  dis- 
ease in  which  the  patient  is  suddenly  deprived 
of  his  senses,  and  falls  down. 


..    'T  is  very  like  he  hath  the /aZZZni7-S7!cfcnesa. 
Cassiils.    No,  Caisar  hath  it  not;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  faUing-sickness.     Shak. 

FAlL'ING-SLCICE,  re.    A  kind  of  flood-gate. 

Buchanan. 
FAll'ING-STAR,  n.    (Meteor.)  A  shooting  star ; 

a  kind  of  meteor.  London  Bncy. 

fAlL'ING-STONE,  re.     A  stone  that  falls  from 

the  atmosphere ;  an  aerolite  ;  a  meteorite. ^recy. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  t,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   utlR,  HER; 
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FAME 


FAL-LO'PI-AN,  a.  (Anat.)  An  epithet  applied 
to  two  tubes  or  ducts  arising  from  the  two  upper 
corners  of  the  uterus  ;  —  so  named  from  having 
been  discovered  by  Fallopius,  a  famous  Italian 
anatomist.  Palmer. 

PAL'LOW  (fal'lo),  a.  [A.  S.  fealo,  or  fealwe; 
Dut.  vael ;  Ger.  fall,  or  fahl.  —  L.  flavus,  fai- 
nts, golden  yellow ;  ffilvus,  or  helvus,  pale  yel- 
low; It.  iSf  Sp.Jlavo  ;  Fi.fauve.  —  See  Yellow.] 

1.  Pale  red,  or  pale  yellow.  Shak. 

2.  Untilled ;  left  to  rest  after  tillage. 

Break  up  your  fallow  ground.  Hodea  x.  12. 

3.  Ploughed,  but  not  sowed.  Howell. 

The  soil  must  lie  fallow.  Addison. 

FAL'LOW,  n.  {Agric.)  Untilled  land  ;  a  portion 
of  land  in  which  no  seed  is  sown  for  a  whole 
year,  in  order  that  the  soil  may  be  left  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  weeds  being 
destroyed  by  repeated  ploughing  and  harrowing ; 
and  the  fertility  improved  by  decomposition  of 
the  soil,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  supplying 
the  exhausting  effects  of  previous  crops.  Craig. 

A  naked /aZtouJ  is  when  it  has  been  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed, and  left;  while  a  green  fallow  is  wnen  some  interme- 
diate crop  of  roots  or  forage  has  been  taken  from  it.  Simmonds. 

jQ®=-  "There  is  no  coming  at  the  radical  of  this 
word  by  the  sound  :  it  depends  entirely  on  the  sense, 
which  arises  from  one  of  tile  ancientest  customs.  The 
Mallum  or  Mallow  was,  in  Britain,  nearly  what  the 
Campus  Martins  was  to  the  Romans.  The  Mallowmot, 
or  assembly  of  the  principals  of  the  land,  was  on  the 
commons,  either  adjacent  to  tlie  ca'ir  [town],  or  ap- 
propriated to  tliat  purpose  by  tile  people.  This  spot 
of  ground  was  so  inviolably  privileged  as  never  to  be 
enclosed  or  cultivated  as  private  property.  Thence 
the  word  Mallow  became  generalized  and  applied  to 
grounds  that  lay  unsown.  The  wi,  in  the  ancient 
British,  deflecting  into  /,  gave  the  word  fallow.^' 
Cleland. 

t  FAT/LOW,  V.  n.  \i.  FALLOWED ;  pp.  fallow- 
ing, FALLOWED.]  To  fade  ;  to  become  yellow, 
like  a  faded  leaf.  Old  Saxon  Poem. 

FAL'LOW,  V.  a.  To  plough  and  harrow  as  land  on 
which  the  crops  are  suspended,  for  the  purpose 
of  rooting  out  pernicious  weeds,  and  of  dividing 
and  pulverizing  the  soil  more  perfectly.  Deane. 

FAL'LOW-CHAT,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  small  bird  of 
the  genus  Motacilla ;  wheat-ear ;  cenanthe ; 
fallow-finch ;  Motacilla  ainanthe.         Eng.  Cyc. 

FAL'LOW-OROP,  n. 
lowed  ground. 


The  crop  taken  from  fal- 
Craig. 


Fallow  deer  (Cervus  dama'). 


FAL'LOW-DEER,     ». 

(^Zojl.)  A  species  of 

deer    having    horns 

branched,  recurved, 

and        compressed, 

common  in  English 

parks ;  Cerviis  dama 

or  Dama  vulgaris. 
BeU. 
FAL'LOW-FlNCH,  n. 

( Ornith.)    A   small 

bird    of   the    genus 

Motacilla ;  wheat- 
ear  ;  osnanthe ;  fal- 
low-chat ;  Motacilla 

cenanthe.  Eng.  Cyc. 

FAL'LpW-lNG,  H.  (Agric.)  The  operation  of 
ploughing  and  harrowing  land  on  which  the 
crops  are  suspended.  Deane. 

FAL'LOW-IST,  n.  {Agric.)  One  who  favors  the 
practice  of  fallowing  land,     [ii.]  Craig. 

FAL'LOW-NESS,  n.  {Agric.)  The  state  of  being 
fallow  or  uncultivated.  Donne. 

fALL'TRANOK,  n.     See  Faltranck. 

t  F,\L'SA-RY,  71.  A  falsifier  of  evidence.  "  You 
make  Mr.  Mason  a.falsary."  Sheldon. 

FALSE,  a.  [L.falsiis  ;  fallo,  to  deceive  ;  It.  iSf  Sp. 
falso;  Yr.faux.  —  K.%. false;  Gael. /aZ^sa.] 

1.  Destitute  of  truth  or  reality  ;  not'true  ;  un- 
true ;  —  applied  to  things. 

Thus  we  say  that  things  are  /nfcfl.  either  because  they  do 
oeeause  they  are  but  appearances 


not  absolutely  exist,  or 
and  not  realities. 


appearances 
Flaming. 

2.  "Wanting    in    truthfulness;    not    honest; 
treacherous  ;  perfidious ;  deceitful ;  mendacious. 

False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand.  Shak. 

3.  Counterfeit ;  spurious  ;  not  genuine.    "  A 
false  bottom."  Bacon.    "False  tears."  Dryden. 


From  vain  deceit  and  false  philosophy.  Mason. 

4.  Incorrect;  not  agreeable  to  rule  or  propri- 
.  ety.     "  Fa/se  French.*^  Shak. 

5.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  close  resemblance  to  some 
particular  structure  originating  in  an  unusual 
and  irregular  manner.  lienslow. 

6.  {Mtis.)  Not  in  tune  ;  not  accurate  in  pitch. 

Dwight. 

False  cadence,  (Mus.)  a  cadence  in  whicii  the  bass 
rises  a  tone  or  a  semitone,  instead  of  rising  a  fourth,  or 
falling  a  fifth —  False  jive,  a  blue  flame  made  by  the 
burning  of  certain  combustibles  in  a  wooden  tube, 
used  as  a  signal  during  the  night,  and  sometimes  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  an  enemy.  Craig. — False 
imprisonment,  {Law.)  unlawful  imprisonment  or  deten- 
tion—  False  pretences,  false  representations,  made  in 
order  to  obtain  money  or  goods  with  intent  to  cheat. 

Syn.  — See  SpuKious. 

FALSE,  ad.     1.  Not  truly  ;  falsely.  Shak. 

2.  {Mus.)  Out  of  tune  ;  as,  "  She  sangfalse." 

Dwight, 

fpALSE,  V.  re.     1.  To  cause  to  fail  in  veracity; 

to  make  untruthful ;  to  falsify.  Shak. 

2.  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  delude.  Spenser. 

3.  To  defeat ;  to  balk  ;  to  evade.         Spenser. 
fAlSE'-CON-CEP'TION,  n.  {Med.)  An  abnormal 

conception,  in  whicii,  instead  of  a  well-organ- 
ized embryo,  a  mole  or  some  analogous  produc- 
tion is  formed.  Hoblyn. 
FALSE'-FACBD  (ais'fast),  re.  Hypocritical ;  de- 
ceitful.    "  False-faced  soothing."  Shak. 

FALSE'HEART,  a.  Perfidious  ;  treacherous  ;  false- 
hearted.    "A  falseheart  traitor."  Shak. 

FALSE'-HEART-ED,  re.  Treacherous  ;  perfidious  ; 
faithless.     "  False-hearted  friends."         Bacon. 

FAlsE'^HEART'?D-NBSS,  n.     Quality  of  being 
false-hearted ;  perfidiousness  ;  deceitfulness. 

There  was  no  hypocrisy  or  false-heartedness  in  all  this, 

Slillina/leet. 

FALSE'HOOD(ffils'liad),n,  1,  The  quality  of  being 
false  ;  want  of  truth  ;  falsity ;  untruthfulness. 

All  deception  is  nothing  else  but  a  lie  reduced  to  practice, 
and  falseltood  passing  from  words  to  things.  South. 

As  there  may  be  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies,  so  there 
may  be  Ues  without  literal  or  direct  falsehood.  Paley. 

2.  A  wilful  act  or  declaration  contrary  to 
truth ;  deception  ;  deceitfulness ;  dishonesty ; 
perfidy  ;  an  untruth ;  a  lie ;  a  fib. 

Artificer  of  fraud;  he  was  the  first 

That  practised  falsehood  under  saintly  show.       Milton. 

The  commentators  on  Homer  apologize  for  the  glaring 

falsehoods  wliich  Ulysses  relates,  by  showing  that  they  are 

told  to  tlie  Phfeacians,  a  credulous  people.  '^ — t.^j~. 


3.  A  counterfeit ;  an  imposture. 

No  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Falsehood  is  a  false  assertion  or  proposition  ; 
falsity  is  the  quality  of  a  false  proposition.  When  the 
falsity  of  an  assertion  is  made  evident,  it  is  proved  to 
be  a  falsehood.  Falsehood  is  a  mild  term  of  reproba- 
tion, applied  to  an  untnith  ;  lie  is  a  harsh  one.  A  lie 
is  a  volantfiry  falsehood  ;  an  untruth  is,  or  may  be,  an 
involuntary /a/5cAoo(Z. 

FAlSE'1§M,  n.  A  self-evident  falsity ;  —  the  op- 
posite of  truism,    [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

fAlsE'-KEEL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  keel  composed  of 
several  pieces  and  fitted  under  the  main  keel, 
to  preserve  it  from  friction,  and  to  make  the  ship 
hold  a  better  wind.  Craig. 

fAlsE'LY,  ad.     In  a  false  manner  ;  not  truly. 

FALSE'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  false; 
want  of  truth  ;  falsity ;  falsehood. 

Die  had  she  rather  in  tormenting  grief 

That  any  should  oi  falseness  her  reprove.         Spenser. 

fFALS'pR,  re.  A  deceiver.  "  Such yre&CJ's' friend- 
ship." Spenser. 

fAlsE'-RAIL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  thin  piece  of  timber 
attached  inside  of  a  curved  head-rail,  in  order 
to  strengthen  it.  Ogilvie. 

fAlse'— r66f,  n.    A  roof  under  another  roof. 

fJl-SETTF.',  re.  [It.  falsetto,  dim.  of  falso, 
false.]  {Rhet.)  Noting  a  shrill  or  high  tone  of 
the  voice,  a  cry,  scream,  or  yell.  P.  Cyc. 

FML-SET'TO,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  That  artificial 
register  of  a  man's  voice  which  lies  above  his 
natural  compass,  feebly  resembling  the  voice  of 
a  woman  ;  —  called  also  head  voice.        Dwight. 

FAl'SI-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  falsified,  coun- 
terfeited, or  corrupted.  Johnson.  I 


FAL-Sf-FI-CA'TION,  «.  [Sp. /re&ySereeion;  Fr. 
falsification.']  The  act  of  falsifying,  counterfeit- 
mg,  or  making  a  thing  appear  to  be  what  it  is  not. 

Falsification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  alliance.       Warlmrton. 

FAl'SI-Pj-CA-TOE,  It.     A  falsifier.     Bp.  Motion. 
pAl'SJ-PI-JPR,   n.    1.  One  who  falsifies  or  coun- 
terfeits.    "  Falsifiers  of  .  .  .  coin."        Ascham. 
2.  A  liar ;  one  who  contrives  falsehoods. 

Boasters  arc  naturally  falsifiers.  VEstrange. 

PAL'Sj-py,  v.  a.  [L.  falsus,  false,  and  freao,  to 
make  ;  It.  falsificare ;  Sp.falsificar ;  Fr.  falsi- 
fier.] \i.  FALSIFIED  ;  pp.  FALSIFYING,  FALSI- 
FIED.] 

1.  To  counterfeit ;  to  forge ;  to  make  false. 

Falsifying  the  balances  by  deceit.  Amos  viii.  5. 

2.  To  prove  to  be  false  ;  to  disprove. 

We  cannot,  I  fear,  falsify  the  pedigree  of  this  fierce  peo- 
ple,_  and  persuade  them  that  they  are  not  sprung  from  a 
nahon  m  whose  veins  the  blood  of  freedom  circulates.  Burlce. 

3.  To  violate ;  to  break  by  falsehood.  "  He 
SMAieTvXv falsified  his  faith."  Knolles. 

4.  t  To  show  to  be  unsound  or  not  proof. 

His  ample  shield 
Is  falsified,  and  round  with  javelins  fihed.        Dryden. 

P  Al'SJ-FY,  v.  n.   To  tell  lies  or  falsehoods.  South. 

tPALS'JNG,;).  a.     Deceiving;  false.  Shak. 

PAL'SI-TY,  71.  [h.falsitas;  It.  falsith;  Sp./reZ- 
scdad;  'Fr.faussete.] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  false  ;  in- 
conformity  to  truth  ;  contrariety  to  truth. 

When  the  falsitjj  of  an  assertion  is  made  evident,  it  is 
proved  to  be  a  falsehood.  Graham. 

2.  A  false  assertion  ;  an  untruth ;  a  lie.  '*  Ea- 
sily confutable  falsities."     [r.]  Gla7iville. 

Syn.  —  See  Falsehood. 

fAl'T^E,  v.  71.  [L.  fallo,  to  deceive,  kindred 
with  Gr.  ctj}dX?.w,  to  make  to  fall ;  It.  faltare,  to 
be  wanting;  Port.  ^  S-p.f altar.]   [i.  faltered  ; 

pp.  FALTERING,  FALTERED.] 

1.  To  hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  words ;  to 
stammer ;  to  stutter. 

His  tongue  faltered,  and  his  hands  shook.      Golden  Soke. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  waver  ;  to  totter.  "  He  found 
his  le^s  falter."  Wiseman. 

3.  To  fail  or  mistake  in  any  act  of  the  under- 
standing. "Their  [idiots']  several  ways  of  fal- 
teri7ig."  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Hesitate. 
fAl'TPR,-!).  re.  To  filter.  [Local,  Eng.]  Mortimer. 

fAl'TPR-ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  falters  ; 
feebleness ;  deficiency.  Killin^heck. 

pAl'T^R-ING, i).  re.     Hesitating;  stammering. 

And  his  last  faltering  accents  whisper  praise.    Goldsmith. 

FAL'T^R-ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  faltering  manner. 

FAL'TEANCK,  n.  [Ger.  fall,  a  fall,  and  trank, 
drink ;  literally,  a  drink  against  falls.]  {Med.) 
A  mixture  of  several  aromatic  plants,  used  as  a 
vulnerary  medicine.  Dicnglison. 

Fji'LVJ\r,n.  [Fr.]  (Geo?.)  A  series  of  deposits 
belonging  to  the  middle  tertiary  or  miooene 
period,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  broken  shells, 
quartz,  sand,  and  gravel.  St.  John. 

FA'MA  CL4-Mb'S4,n.  [L.]  A  public  scandal : 
—  a  phrase  used  in  the  iudicial  proceedings  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  Courts  of  Scotland,  for 
a  ground  of  action  before  a  presbytery  against 
one  of  its  members,  independently  of  any  regu- 
lar complaint  by  a  particular  accuser.       Craig. 

tPAM'BLE,  t).  «.  '[DuTi.fambcr.]  To  hesitate  in 
speech  ;  to  stammer  ;  to  faffle.  Skinner. 

FAME,  71.  [Gr.  'f>fiitri ;  (ptiyii,  to  say ;  L.,  It.,  §  Sp. 
fama  ;  Fr._/"re»ie.] 

1.  Public  report ;  rumor  ;  bruit ;  hearsay. 


Julius  Cajsar  took  Pompey  unprovided,  and  laid  asleep  his 
.ndustry  and  preparations  by  ii.  fame  that  he  cunnmglv  gave 
out  how  Caasar's  own  soldiers  loved  him  not.  Bacon. 


industry  and  preparations  by  a 
ut  how  Caasar's  own  soldiers  I 

2.  Celebrity  ;  reputation  ;  renown  ;  glory. 

Fame-  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days,  ShUon. 

Though  there  may  be  many  rich,  many  virtuous,  many 
wise  men,  fame  must  necessarily  be  the  portion  of  but  few. 

Ji,  Hall. 

Syn.  — See  Celebrity,  Glory. 
t  FAME,  V.  a.     1.  To  make  famous  or  reno\™ed. 

Prithee,  who  fames  thee?  Bean.  ^-  Fl. 

2.  To  report ;  to  rumor ;  to  bruit.  Sir  G.  Buck. 


mJeN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  SON;    B^LL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — (J,  ^f,  5,  A,  soft;   B,  B,  5,  g. 


f  res  z  ;   5C  res  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 


FAMED 

FAMED  (famd),  p,  a.  Celebrated  ;  much  talked  of. 

Why,  art  thou  famed  for  any  valor?  Heau.  Sf  Fl. 

PAME'L^SS,  a.     Without  fame.  Beau.  8;  Fl. 

FA-MIL'IAR  (f^-mil'y^r),  a.  [h,  familiar  is  \  fa- 
milia,  a  family;  It.  famig  Hare ;  Sp.  familiar  ; 
'FT.familier.'] 

1.  Relating  to  a  family  ;  domestic.    Johnson. 

2.  Well  acquainted;  habituated  by  custom ; 
conversant ;  intimate. 

Familiar  now  with  grief  your  tears  refrain.  Pope. 

3.  Not  formal  or  reserved ;  easy  in  manners 
or  conversation ;  unceremonious  ;  free ;  frank ; 
social;  affable;   courteous;  polite;  civil. 

Be  thou  familioTy  hut  by  no  means  vulgar.  Shak. 

4.  Well  known  ;  known  by  frequent  or  habit- 
ual use. 

Things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  ua.  Shak. 

5.  Illicitly  intimate  ;  carnally  acquainted. 

A  poor  man  found  a  priest  familiar-  with  his  wife.  Ckimden. 

Familiar  spirit^  a  demon  supposed  to  be  near,  and 
to  attend  at  call.  "  Mannaseli  dealt  with  a  familiar 
spiHt.^'  2  Kings  xxi.  6, 

Syn.  —  See  Acquaintance,  Social. 

FA-MIl'IAR  {f^-mi\'y^r),  it.  1.  An  intimate;  one 
long  acquainted. 

The  Iting  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  familiar.     Shak. 

2.  A  demon  supposed  to  attend  at  call. 

Doat  thou  know  that  spirit?    'T  is  a  grave  familiar.  Ford. 

3.  An  officer  of  the  Inquisition  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  apprehend  the  accused;  —  so 
called  because  they  were  deemed  to  form  a  part 
of  the  family  of  the  chief  inquisitor.  Eden. 

FA-MI  L-I-AR'I-TY  (f5t-mil-ye-ar'e-te),  n.  [L.  fa~ 
miliaritas ;  It.  famiUarith ;  Sp.  jamiliaridad  ; 
Fr.  familiaHteJ^ 

1.  The  state  of  being  familiar  ;  intimacy ; 
close  acquaintance. 

Their  mutual  friends  exhorted  them  to  renew  their  old 
love  and  familiaHty.  Hall. 

2.  Easiness  of  conversation  or  intercourse; 
affability  ;  courteousness ;  politeness  ;  civility  ; 
complaisance  ;  urbanity, 

I  have  discovered  that  a  famed  familiarity  in  great  ones  is 
a  note  of  certain  usurpation  on  the  less.  For  great  and  pop- 
ular men  feign  themselves  to  be  servants  to  others,  to  make 
those  staves  to  them,  £.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  See  Acquaintance,  Intimacy. 
FA-MIL'IAR-IZE  (f^-milV^r-iz),  v.  a.     [i.  famil- 

lAItlZED;   pp.  FAMILIARIZING,  FAMILIARIZED.] 

To  make  familiar  or  well  known  ;  to  accustom  ; 
to  habituate. 

Being  familiarized  to  it,  men  are  not  shocked  at  it.  Sutler. 

FA-MIL'IAK-LY,  ad.    In  a  familiar  manner. 

t  FA-mIl'IAR-Y,  a.  [Jj.  familiaris.']  Pertaining 
to  a  family ;  domestic.  Milton. 

fAm'J-LI^M,  71.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  principles  or 
tenets  of  Familists.  Bp.  Hall. 

FAM'I-LiST,  n.  1.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the  sect 
called  the  Family  of  Love,  which  appeared  in 
Holland  about  the  year  1555,  and  derived  its 
origin  from  one  Henry  Nicholas,  of  Leyden, 
vi^ho  taught  that  the  essence  of  religion  con- 
sisted in  the  feeling  of  divine  love.  Eden. 
2.  A  master  of  a  family.  *'  If  you  will  needs 
be  difamilist  and  marry.**                           Osborn. 

FAM-J-LiS'TfC,  }  a.      Relating  to    the    reli- 

FAm-J-LIs'TI-CAL,  )  gious  sect  called  Familists^ 

or  to  their  principles.  Douglass. 

fA-MILLE  '.    [Fr.]     See  En  Famille.        Sioifl. 

FAM'I-LY,  71.  [L.  familia,  the  whole  of  the 
slaves  in  a  household  ;  famulus,  a  slave  :  —  It. 
famiQliaf  a  family -J  Sp.  fa?nilia ;  'Pr.famille.'\ 

1.  Persons  collectively  who  live  together  in  a 
house  or  under  one  head;  household. 

God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families.        Ps.  Ixviii.  fi. 

2.  Those  who  are  of  the  same  lineage,  or  de- 
scend from  one  common  progenitor ;  a  lin- 
eage ;  a  race,  tribe,  or  clan  ;  a  house. 

Manoah,  a  man  of  the  family  of  the  Danites.  Judg.  xiii.  2. 

3.  A  group  of  genera  which  are  connected  by 
common  characters  of  structure ;  an  order. 

Orders  or  familia  (the  two  names  are  used  for  the  same 
thing  in  botany)  ore  groups  of  geneva  that  resemble  each 
other.  —  The  members  of  classification  are  class,  order  (or 
family),  genus,  specicfl,  always  standing  in  this  order.  Gfciy. 

Syn.  —  See  Race. 
FAM'JNE,  rt.    [L.  fames  \  It.  fame-,  Sp.  hambre  ; 
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Yr.  famine.]  Destitution,  or  scarcity  of  food; 
distress  resulting  from  a  want  of  provisions ; 
dearth.  "  Famines  have  been  observed  of  late 
to  be  rare."  Hale. 

When  we  read  of  realms  smitten  with  the  scourge  of /am- 
ine or  pestilence,  we  liear  a  voice  of  rebulce  to  our  own  clam- 
orous sorrows  and  peevish  complaints.  G.  S.  Ilillard. 

Syn.—  See  Scarcity. 

FAM'iSH,  v.a.  [L./ames,  hunger.]  [«.  famished  ; 
pp.  famishing,  famished.] 

1.  To  afflict  with  hunger  or  want ;  to  reduce 
to  great  distress  by  depriving  of  food. 

The  land  of  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan  were  famished 
by  reason  of  the  dearth.  £ible,  1551. 

2.  To  starve  ;  to  kill  with  hunger. 

What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famisli  me?  Shak. 

3.  To  deprive  of  any  thing  necessary  to  life. 

Thin  air 
Above  the  clouds  will  pine  his  entrails  gross, 
And  famish  liim  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread.       Milton. 

FAM'ISH,  v,n.     1.   To  suffer  extreme  hunger. 

You  arc  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famish.     Shak. 
2.  To  die  with  hunger ;  to  perish  from  want 
of  food  ;  to  starve. 

All  the  race 
Of  Israel  here  had  famished,  had  not  God 
Rained  irom  heaven  manna.  Milton. 

FAM'ISH-MENT,  n.    Act  of  famishing ;  want  of 
food;  extreme  hunger ;  starvation.      Purchas. 

t  FA-MOS'J-TY,  fb.    Benown  ;  fame.  Bailey. 

FA'MOys,  a.    [li.famosus  \fama,  fame  ;  It.  §  Sp. 
famoso;  'Fx.fameux.'] 

1.  Having  fame  _;  celebrated  ;  renowned ;  il- 
lustrious ;  distinguished ;  eminent. 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits.  Milton. 

2.  Noted;  notorious.  "Slaves  and  famous 
malefactors."  Tzllotson. 

Syn.  —  Famous  is  a  term  of  indefinite  importj  but 
commonly,  though  not  always,  used  in  a  good  sense. 
Celebrated,  renowned,  and  illustrious  are  used  only  in 
a  good  sense,  and  rise  gradually  in  strength.  A  per- 
son may  he  famous  for  his  talents  or  performances,  or 
for  his  eccentricities  j  celebrated  as  an  artist,  an  ora- 
tor, or  an  author ;  renowned  as  a  statesman  or  general ; 
illustrious,  as  a  prince,  a  statesman,  or  a  benefactor 
to  his  race.  Distinguished  and  eminent  are  not  quite 
so  strong  terms,  and  may  imply  a  fame  or  celebrity 
less  extended.  They  are  "both  commonly  used  in  a 
good  sense ;  yet  a  person  may  be  distinguished  for 
tilings  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

fFA'MOySED  (rn'must),  a.     Made  famous.  Shak. 


In  a  famous  manner;    with 


FA'MOUS-LY, 

fame. 

FA'MOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  famous  ; 
celebrity  ;  great  fame,     [e.]  Boyle. 

t  FAM'U-LATEj  v.  n.  [L.  famulor^famulatus,  to 
serve.]     To  serve  ;  to  minister,  Cockeram,. 

FAM'U-LIST,  n.  [L.  famulus,  a  servant.]  An 
inferior  member  of  a  college  ;  —  in  use  at  Ox- 
ford, Eng.  Todd. 

fAn,  n,  \K.S.fan;  Dut.  wan',  Ger.  wanne. — 
L.  vannus,  a  winnowing  fan  ;  It.  vanni,  wings  ; 
Port.  <§■  Sp.  abanico;  Fr.  van.] 

1.  An  instrument  used  by  women  to  agitate 
the  air  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  face  ;  — 
made  of  various  materials,  as  colored  paper, 
feathers,  bone,  ivory,  or  wood  carved,  &c. 

The  modest /an  was  lifted  up  no  more. 

And  virgins  smiled  at  what  tliey  blushed  before.    Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  spread  out  in  the  manner  of  a 
woman's  fan. 

The  peacock  spread  his  tail  and  challenged  the  other  [the 
crane]  to  show  him  such  a  fan  of  feathers.  L'EstrattgK. 

3.  A  kind  of  bellows  to  stimulate  a  fire ;  a 
blower.  Fairholt. 

4.  A  utensil  for  winnowing  grain. 

"Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  throu^ly  purge 
his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner.     Matt.  lii.  12. 

5.  A  vane  attached  to  a  windmill  to  keep  the 
sails  turned  towards  the  wind.  HebeH. 

FAN,  V.  a.    [i.  PANNED ;  pp.  panning,  panned.] 

1.  To  cool  with  a  fan ;  to  affect  by  air  put  in 
motion.  Spectator. 

She  was  fanned  into  slumbers  by  her  slaves.       Spectator. 
The  Norwegian  banners  flout  the  sky, 
And  fan  our  people  cold.  Shak. 

2.  To  Strike,  beat,  or  move,  as  with  a  fan. 

Tlie  air 
Floats  as  they  pass,  fanned  with  unnumbered  plumes.  Sliak. 
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3.  To  separate  by  winnowing ;  to  winnow. 
^,        .    ,        Chaff  wlueh,/an«ed, 
Tiie  wind  drives.  Milton. 

FA-NAV,  ii.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ipavds,  a  lamp ;  Aatuu,  to 
shovy.]  A  name  given  to  a  lighthouse,  or  more 
particularly  to  the  lantern  placed  in  it.     Weale. 

FA'Ni\M,  n.  A  small  coin  in  India,  both  of  gold 
and  silver:  — the  former  valued  at  about  6d. 
sterling  (12  cents) ;  the  latter  at  ijid.        Crabb. 

FA-nAt'JC,  n.  ['L.fanaticus,  inspired  by  a  di- 
vimty ;  fanum,  a  temple;  It.  §  Sp.  Jhnaiico ; 
Fi.faTiatique.'}  A  person  filled  with  frenzy,  or 
wild  and  extravagant  notions,  particularly  in 
religion ;  an  enthusiast ;  a  visionary. 

There  is  a  new  word  coined  within  a  few  months  called 
fanattcs.  T /lamas  Falter.    1660. 

Syn.  —  Fanatic^  enthusiast,  and  visionary  are  all 
used  to  denote  persons  of  a  disordered  or  heated  imagi- 
nation. An  enthusiast  is  a  person  having  ardent  zeal 
in  some  cause,  which  may  be  either  good  or  bad.  Fa- 
natic is  a  term  commonly  applied  to  one  wlm  is  pos- 
sessed of  religious  frenzy,  or  who  pretends  to  inspira- 
tion ;  visionary,  to  one  much  addicted  to  fanciful  or 
wild  projects.  A  warm-hearted  cTit/msiast ;  a  delud- 
ed or  dangerous  fanatic  ^  a  wild  visionary. 

FA-NAT'IC         ;  ^.     Partaking  of   fanaticism; 
FA-NAT;|-CAL,  )  filled  with  frenzy;   enthusias- 
tic ;  wild ;  mad ;  visionary. 

The  men,  shaking  and  wagging  their  bodies  to  and  fro  after 
&/anatical  fashion,  as  if  they  were  bestraught  and  out  of  their 
right  ■wits,  seem  to  divine  and  tell  tilings  to  come,     Holland. 

FA-NAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  fanatical  manner. 

FA-NAT'I-CAL-NESS,  n.     Fanaticism.     WilJcins. 

FA-NAT'|-Ci§M,n.  {Lt.fanaticismo.]  The  quality 
of  a  fanatic ;  a  false  or  imaginary  pretence  to 
inspiration ;  wild,  irrational  enthusiasm ;  frenzy. 

When  men  add  to  enthusiasm  and  zeal  for  the  cause  which 
they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  truth  a  hatred  of  those  who* 
are  opposed  to  them,  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  they  fall 
into  fanaticism.  flook. 

Syn.  —  See  Enthusiasm. 

FA-NAT'I-CIZE,  v.  a.  To  render  fanatical ;  to 
inspire  with  frenzy.    Ec.  Rev.  R.  C.  Winthrop. 

FAN'A-TI^M,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  fanatismo ;  'Ft.  fa- 
natisme.]  Religious  frenzy ;  fanaticism.  Gibion. 

FAN'GIED  (fan'sid),  p.  a.  Portrayed  in  the  mind ; 
imagined  ;  imaginary  ;  conceived  of. 

FAN'CJ-;^'^*  '*•  One  who  fancies,  or  takes  a  fancy 
to  ;  an  amateur.  Sydney  Smith. 

FAN'CI-FUL,  a.  1.  Influenced  by  fancy  ;  imagi- 
native ;  visionary  ;  —  used  of  persons. 

Not  only  the  melancholic  and  the /awci/uZ,  hutthe  grave 
and  the  sober,  have  from  their  own  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence made  reports  of  this  nature.  Glanville. 

2.  Dictated  by  jfancy  ;  whimsical ;  ideal;  chi- 
merical ;  imaginary  ;  —  used  of  things. 

What  treasures  did  he  bury  in  his  sumptuous  buildings ! 
and  liow  foolish  and  fanciful  were  they  I  Hay  ward. 

Syn. —  Fanciful,  fantastical,  and  visionary  are  ap- 
plied both  to  persons  and  things  ;  capricious  and  whim- 
sical, to  persons  or  what  is  personal.  A  fanciful  notion 
or  person ;  a  fantastic  or  fantastical  dress  or  fop  ;  a 
visionary  projector  or  scheme  ;  a  capricious  person  or 
temper;  a  w/wmsicai  writer  or  invention;  a  chimerical 
supposition ;   an  imaginary  good. 

FAN'CI-FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  fanciful  manner. 

FAN'CJ-FUL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  fan- 
ciful ;  whimsicality.  Hale. 
FAN'Ct-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  fancy. 

a  pert,  or  bluff,  important  wight, 

Whose  brain  is  fanciless.  Armstrong. 

FAN'-CRICK-^.T,  7i.  {Ent.)  A  species  of  cricket 
that  burrows  in  the  ground ;  the  churr-worm ; 
mole-cricket ;  fen-cricket ;  Gryllotalpa  vulga- 
ris. Johnson. 

FAN'CY,  n,-  [Gr.  (^avraaia. ;  ^avrd^w,  to  cause  to 
appear  ;  to  make  visible  ;  jA.phantasia  ;  It.  §  Sp. 
fantasia ;  Fr.  fantaisie.] 

1.  The  power  by  which  the  mind  forms  im- 
ages and  representations  of  things  or  persons  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  novel  and  pleas- 
ing scenes  for  contemplation ;  the  power  of 
combining  ideas  ingeniously  ;  imagination. 

Sunbeams  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train, 
Might,  with  small  help  from,  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  oreads  sporting  visibly,  Wordsworth. 

2.  A  mere  notion ;  an  opinion  not  founded 
on  reason  ;  an  idea;  a  conception";  a  thought. 

I  always  had  o.  fancy  that  learning  might  be  made  a  play 
and  recreation  to  children.  Locke. 
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"Why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest  fanciea  your  companions  making?      Shdk. 

3.  Inclination;  liking;  fondness. 

A  jfancy  for  the  same  business  or  diversion  is  a  ground  of 
affection.  Collier. 

4.  Love  ;  ardent  affection  or  attachment. 

Tell  me,  where  is  Jxmey  bred. 

Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head?  Shak. 

5.  Caprice  ;  humor ;  whim ;  vagary. 

True  worth  shall  gain  me,  that  it  may  be  said, 

Desert,  not  fancy,  once  a  woman  led.  Dryden. 

6.  A  thing  that  is  or  may  be  fancied. 

London-pride  is  a  pretty /ancy  for  borders.  Mortirtisr. 

7.  A  term  applied  to  persons  who  practice 
prize-fighting  and  similar  sports.  Clarke. 

fl®=-  "  When  fancy  was  spelt  phantsy,  as  it  once 
was,  no  one  could  then  doubt  its  connection,  or  rather 
its  original  identity,  with  pMntasy,  as  no  Greek 
scholar  could  miss  its  relation  with  ^avraaia." 
Trench. 

Syn.  —  **  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  be- 
tween wit  and  fancy.  When  the  whole  pleasure  re- 
ceived is  derived  from  surprise  at  an  unexpected  turn 
of  expression,  then  I  call  it  wit  j  but  when  the  pleas- 
ure is  produced  not  only  by  surprise,  but  also  by  an 
image  that  remains  with  us  and  gratifies  for  its  own 
salce,  then  I  call  it  fancy,"  Coleridge.  — See  Dream, 
Imagination,  Whim. 

FAN'CY,  V.  n.  \i.  fancied  ;  pp.  fancying,  pan- 
ciBD."]  To  figure  to  one's  self;  to  think;  to  im- 
agine ;  to  suppose. 

Thej  swim  in  mirth,  and  fancy  that  they  feel 

Divinity  within  them  breeding  wings 

"Wherewith  to  scorn  the  earth.  Milton. 

FAN'CY,  V.  a.  1-  To  conceive  in  the  mind;  to 
form  a  mental  image  of ;  to  imagine. 

He  whom  I  fancy,  but  can  ne'er  express.         Dryden. 
2.  To  like ;  to  be  pleased  with. 

Ninus,  both  admiring  Jier  judgment  and  valor,  together 
with  her  person  and  external  beauty, /ancicd  her  so  strongly 
as,  neglecting  all  princely  respects,  he  took  her  from  her 
husband.  Raleigh. 

FAN'CY,  a.  Fine;  elegant;  fantastic;  orna- 
mental rather  than  useful ;  adapted  to  please 
the  taste  or  fancy ;  as,  *'  Fancy  goods." 

Fancy  stocks,  a  species  of  stocks  Iiaving  no  intrinsic 
or  determinate  value,  and  therefore  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  stock  gambling,  —  the  fluctuations  in 
their  prices  being  mostly  artificial.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Barttett. 

FAN'CY-FRAMED  (-framd),  a.  Framed  by  fancy ; 

created  by  fancy.  Crashaw. 

fAn'CY-FREE,  a.    Free  from  the  power  of  fancy 

or  love. 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free.  Shak. 

FAN'CY-mOn'S^R,  n.  A  whimsical  person.  Shak. 
FAN'CY-SiCK,  a.     Distempered  in  mind.     Shak. 

All  fancy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer.  ShaJc. 

f  FAND,  p.     Found.  Spenser. 

FAN-DAN'GO,  n.  [Sp.]  A  favorite  and  very  live- 
ly dance  of  the  Spaniards,  supposed  to  be  of 
Moorish  origin.  Swinburne. 

FANE,  n.  [L.  fanum\  Sp./oreo;  Yr.  fane.']  A 
temple ;  a  place  consecrated  to  religion.  [Po- 
etical.] 

A  sacred  fane  in  Egypt's  fruitful  land.  Tickell. 

FA-J^E'QJl  (f^i-na'g^),  n.  [Sp.]  A  measure  of 
grain  equal  to  about  one  bushel.  Sloane. 

fAj^' FARE,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  sounding  or  flourish 
of  trumpets,  as  on  entering  the  lists.  Todd. 

2.  An  ostentatious  boast ;  a  bravado.    Todd. 

3.  A  name  given  to  lively  pieces  performed 
on  hunting  horns  in  the  chase.  Craig. 

fJJ^'FjI-ROJV,    or   Fjj^'F4-RdJ\r  [fan'f?-ron,   S. 

Ja. ;  fan-fj-ron',  W. ;  fan'fji-ron,  P.  Sm,  IF6.],  n. 

[Fr.]     A  bully ;  a  blusterer  ;  a  boaster. 

L' Estrange. 
FAN-FAR-p-NADE\  7i.     [Fr.  farjfaronnade.J     A 

bluster ;  a  swaggering ;  a  brag  ;  a  boast.  Swift. 

t  F ANG,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  fon,  to  take  ;  fengon,  taken  ; 
jyvX.vangen;  Ger.fangen,  —  See  Finger.]  To 
seize  ;  to  gripe  ;  to  clutch.  Shak. 

FANG,  n.    [A.  S.fang.  ~~  See  Finger.] 

1.  A  long  tusk  of  an  animal  of  prey ;  a  long, 
pointed  tooth,  as  of  a  serpent.  "  Teeth  which 
vre  caMfc-ngs  or  tusks."        ^  Bacon. 

2.  A  claw ;  a  talon  ;  a  nail.  Johnson. 

3.  A  shoot  or  other  thing  by  which  hold  is 
taken.     "The  .  .  .fangs  of  the  yuca."    Evelyn. 

FANGED  (f^ngd),  a.  Furnished  with  fangs,  tusks, 
or  long  sharp  teeth.  Shak. 


f  fAn'GLE  (ftln'gl),  n.  [A  dim.  from  A.  S./o«, 
to  take,  or  undertake  ;/cm£rcn,  taken,  or  under- 
taken.] A  silly  attempt ;  a  trifling  scheme  ;  a 
trifle  ;  a  trifling  ornament. 

A  hatred  to  f angles  and  the  French  fooleries  of  his  time. 

Wood. 

fFAN'GLED  (f^n'gld),  a.  Foolishly  contrived; 
trifling ;  gaudy  ;  ridiculously  showy.  Shak. 

Jfew-fangled^  new-fashioned. 
FANG'L^SS,  a.   Without  fangs  ;  toothless.  Shak. 

FAN'GOT,  n.  A  quantity  of  wares,  as  raw  silk, 
&c.,  containing  from  1  cwt.  to  2|  cwt.  Johnson. 

FAN'ION  (ftin'yun),  n.  [Fr.  —  See  Fanon.]  {Mil.) 
A  banner ;  a  fanon  ;  a  flag ;  a  standard.   Burn, 

fAn'-LIGHT  (fin'lJt),  n.  Awindow  mostly  in  the 
form  of  an  open  fan,  commonly  situated  over  a 
door.  Smart. 

fAn'N^L,  n.  [PI. /anon. —  See  Fanon.]  A 
sort  of  scarf  worn  on  the  left  arm  of  a  Catholic 
priest  when  he  officiates.  Sir  T.  Pope. 

FAN'N^R,  n.     1.  One  who  fans. 

IwillsenduntoBabylon/anners  that  shall  fan  her.  Jer.li.Vi. 

2.  A  circular  arrangement  of  revolving  vanes 
or  flat  disks,  used,  under  different  forms,  for 
producing  ventilation,  for  winnowing  grain,  and 
for  making  a  blast  in  forges.  Craig, 

FAN'-NERVED,  n.  {Bot.  &  Ent.)  Having  the 
nervures  or  nerves  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a 
fan.  Craig. 

fAn'NING,  n.    Yentilation.  Coventry. 

FAN'NING-MA-^HiNE',  n.  A  machine  for  win- 
nowing grain  ;  a  fanner.  Brande. 

FAN'ON,  n.  [L.  pannus,  a  cloth  ;  Fr.  fanon.  — 
Goth, /ana;  Ger./aA«e.] 

1.  A  fannel ;  a  sort  of  scarf.  Bale. 

2.  A  banner  ;  a  flag  ;  an  ensign.      Cotgrave. 

3.  A  small  coin  current  on  the  coast  of  Mal- 
abar. Crabb. 

FAN'-PALM  (fiin'p'Am),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
palms,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  fans  and 
other  purposes  ;  Corypha.  HaTnilton. 

FAN'-SHAPED  (fan'shapd),  a.  {Bot.)  Plaited  like 
a  fan  ;  flabelliform.  Henslow. 

FAN'TAIL,  n.  A  kind  of  gas-burner  which  emits 
the  flame  in  the  form  of  a  fan.  Simmonds. 

FAJsT-TA' ^1-4  [f^n-ta'ze-^,  Ja.  Sm. ;  fstn-taz'y?, 
if.],  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  musical  air  or  compo- 
sition in  which  the  author  is  not  confined  to 
strict  forms  but  ranges  as  fancy  leads  ;  a  fan- 
tastical air. — See  Fancy.  Brande. 

FAN'TA-SIED  (f'dn'ta-sTd),  a.  Filled  with  fancies. 
"People  strangely /an^asierf."  Shak. 

FAN'TA^M,  n.    See  Phantasm. 

FAN'TAST,  n.     One  filled  with  fantastic  notions. 

[r.]   '  Coleridge. 

FAN-TAS'TJC,  n,  A  fantastic  person,  Milton. 
FAN-TAS  TJC,  }  ^j,^   [Gr.  ^ovraoriKdy  ;  fpavraaia, 

FAN-tAs'TJ-CAL,  >  the  power  of  perception ;  It. 

*iSi  Sp.  fantastico  ;  Fr.fantastique.  —  See  Fancy.] 

1.  Bred  or  subsisting  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion;  not  real ;  fanciful;  imaginary.  "  A  fan- 
tastical preternatural  complacency."         South. 

My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  hut  fa7itastical, 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  oi  man,  that  function 

Is  smothered  in  surmise.  Sfiak. 

2.  Whimsical;  capricious;  indulging  the  va- 
garies of  the  imagination  ;  odd.  "  An  imperi- 
ous, expensive,  3.ndfa7itastic  jmstress."  Tatler. 

Syn.  —  See  Fanciful,  Odd. 

PAN-TAs-TJ-cAl'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
"fantastical ;  fantasticalness.     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

FAN-tAs'T|-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  fantastical  man- 
ner. 

FAN-TAs'TJ-CAL-NESS,  7c.  The  quality  of  being 
fantastic ;  fantasticality.  Tillotson. 

FAN-TAs'T{-CI§M,  n.    Fantasticalness.     [r.] 

This  scepticism  or  fantasficism  of  Protagoras  is  most  ab- 
surd and  contradictious.  Cudworth. 

t  FAN-tAs'T|C-LY,  ad.  Fantastically.  B.  Jonson. 

fFAN-TAS'TiC-NESS,  n.  Fantasticalness./ibwjc^/. 

t  F4J>r-  tJs  '  TI-  CO,  n.  [It.]  One  full  of  whims  ; 
a  fantastic.  Shak. 


fFANiTA-SY,  n.  [Gr.  ^avroff/a.]  Fancy.  — See 
Fancy.      '  Shak, 

t  fAN'TA-SY,  v.  a.  To  Uke  ;  to  fancy.  Cavendish. ' 

FAJVTOCCIJ^I  (ftin-to-che'ne),  n.  pi.  [It.,  little 
puppets.l  Exhibitions  or  djamatic  representa- 
tions in  which  puppets  are  substituted  for 
human  performers.  Brande. 

fAn'TOM,  n.    See  Phantom. 

fAn'TOJVI-CORN,  n.    See  Phantom-corn. 

t  fAp,  a.     Fuddled ;  drunk.  Shak, 

SS§^  "  Gooseberries,  in  some  counties  of  England, 

are  called  feaberries;   in  Suffolk,  fapes.    Hence, /op, 

intoxicated  with  feaberry  wine,  and  thus,  generally, 

drunk."     Moor. 

FA-au!R',  or  FA-aUEER',  n.  [Arab.]  See  Fakir. 

FAR,  ad.  [Goth,  fairra;  A.  S.  feor;  But.  ver, 
verre;  Ger. fern;  Dan. fj'ern;  Icel.frr;  Sw. 
fjerran  ;  Gael./arf.  —  See  Fare.] 
^  1.  To  great  extent  or  distance,  in  space  or  in 
time.  "The /a?- extended  ocean."  Prior.  "Is 
it  far  you  ride  ?  "  Shak. 

2.  To  a  certain  point;  to  a  certain  degree. 

My  discourse  is  eo/arftom  being  equivalentto  the  position 
he  mentions,  that  it  is  a  perfect  contradiction  to  it.   3%llotaoii. 

3.  In  a  great  part ;  well  nigh. 

The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand.     Rom.  xiii.  12. 

4.  In  a  great  degree  ;  very  much. 

Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman?  for  her  price  is/ar  above 

rubies.  Prov.  xxxi.  10. 

With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plough.         Dryden. 

As  far  as,  to  the  extent  or  distajice  that.  "  As  far 
as  angels  ken."  Milton.  —  By  far,  by  many  degrees  ; 
very  much.  —  Far  from,  at  a  great  distance  from. 
"  Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth."  Milton.  —  Far  off,  at 
a  great  distance,  "  A  brother  ^r  off."  Prov.  xxvii. 
10.  —  To  a  great  distance.  "  They  shall  flee  far  off." 
Isa.  xvii.  13.  —  Far  other,  very  different. 

Far  oiAer  journey  first  demands  thy  care.  Pope. 

—  How  far,  and  /low/ar/oriA, to  whatextent  or  degree. 

Answer  them 
Kow  far  forth  you  do  like  their  articles.  Shak. 

—  Far  is  often  used  in  composition,  as  ^iir-seeing,  far- 
sighted. 

FAR,  a.     1.  Distant ;  remote. 

And  some  to  far  Oasis  shall  be  sold.  Dryden. 

He  meant  to  travel  into  far  countries.  Sidney. 

2.  Kemoter  of  the  two ;  in  horsemanship,  the 
right  side  of  the  horse,  which  the  rider  turns  from 
him  when  he  mounts. 

No  true  Egyptian  ever  knew,  in  horses, 
The  far  side  from  the  near.  Dryden. 

From  far,  from  a  distance.  "Listen,  O  isles! 
hearken,  ye  people  from  far  !  "    Isa.  xlix.  1. 

^BQT"  This  expression  is  elliptical,  —  place,  or  some 
equivalent  word,  being  understood. 
Syn.  —  See  Distant. 

f  FAR,  n.  [A.  S.fea7-h,  orf(srh.  —  See  Farrow.] 
A  litter  of  pigs  ;  a  farrow.  Tusser. 

t  FAR'-A-BOU'T',  n.  A  going  out  of  the  way  ;  a 
digression.  Fuller. 

FAR'AN-DAM§,  n.  A  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and 
wool.  Simmonds, 

FAR'ANT-LY,  a.     Orderly  :  —  comely.        Clarke. 

FAR'— BEAM-JNG,  a.  Sending  beams  afar.  Clarke. 

FAR'-BROUGHT    (-brawt),    a.      Brought    from 

afar ;  far-fetched.  Boag. 

FAR— cAST,  a.    Thrown  to  a  distance.      Clarke. 

FARCE,  V.  a.  [h.farcio ;  Yx.farcir.']  [i.  farced  ; 
pp.  FARCING,  farced.]  To  stuff;  to  cram ;  to 
fill  with  mingled  ingredients. 

His  holy-feeling,  faithfbl  folk  are  farced  full  of  heresies. 

Sir  T.  More. 

FARCE,  n.  [L./amo,  to  stuff;  It.  .S;  Sp./arsa  ; 
Fr./flrce.] 

1.  t  A  mixture  of  various  viands  or  ingredi- 
ents. Mena(/6. 

2.  A  short  dramatic  entertainment,  in  which 
ludicrous  qualities  are  greatly  exaggerated  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  laughter ;  a  short  play 
of  low  comic  character.  It  is  restricted  to  three 
acts  as  its  limit,  but  frequently  consists  of  only 
two  or  one. 

Afarce  is  that  in  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in  a  iiicture. 
■^  '^       ••  °  Dnjden. 

Ill  England,  the  farce  appears  to  have  risen  to  the  djgnitv 
of  a  regular  theatrical  entertainment  about  the  beginning j-it 
the  las!  centui-y.  Grande. 

3.  Empty  pageantry  or  parade  ;  mere  show. 

Thus  for  a  week  thc/arcc  went  on.  Swift, 
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FAECE'M^INT,  n.  The  stuffing  of  meat ;. force- 
meat. Feltham. 

FAR'cp^,  n.pl.  Meat  chopped  small,  and  well 
spiced,  fit  for  stuffing.  Crabb. 

FjR-CEiJR'  {ri.t-sur'),n.  [Fr.]  A  maker  or  en- 
actor of  farces.  Gent.  Mag. 

FAR'CJ-CAL,  a.    Relating  to  a  farce ;  ridiculous. 
"Whethei*  the  Alchemist  he  farcical  or  not,  it  will  appear, 
at  least,  to  have  this  note  of  farce,  that  the  principal  charac- 
ter is  exaggerated.  Hurd, 

FAR'CJ-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  farcical  manner. 

FAE'CJ-LITE,  n.  [L;  farcio,  to  stuff,  and  Gr. 
Ai'Oof,  a  stone.]    {Min.)  Pudding-stone.    Clarke. 

FAR'Cl-MEN,  re.  {Med.)  A  species  of  scrofula 
to  which  horses  are  subject ;  farcy.        Hoblyn. 

FAR'OIN,  re.  [Fr.]  A  disease  with  which  horses 
are  afflicted ;  farcimen ;  farcy.  Brande. 

FAR'CING,  re.  [See  Farce.]  A  stuffing;  forced 
meat;  farces.  Carew. 

FAEO'TATE,  re.  [h.  farcio,  farctiis. — See  Farce.] 
(Bo<.)  Stuffed;  crammed;  filled.  Craig. 

FAR'CY,  re.  A  disease  among  horses,  of  a  creep- 
ing, loathsome,  leprous  character  ;  farcimen  ; 
farcin.  Craig. 

FAED,  V.  a.  [Fr.  farder.']  To  paint ;  to  color. 
"  Thefarded  fop."    [e.]  Shemtone. 

FAED,  re.     A  paint  for  the  face.  Smollett. 

fFAE'D^L,  n.  [Dut.  fardcel.  —  L.  farcio,  to 
atutf;  It.  fardello,  a  pack  ;  Sy.  fardel;  Fi.far- 
deau.l     A  bundle  ;  a  little  pack. 

Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  hfe?  Shak. 

t  FAE'D^L,  V.  a.  To  make  up  in  bundles.  Fziller. 

FAE'DIN-GALE  (fir'ding-gal),  re.  The  fourth  part 
of  an  acre  ;  fardingdeal ;  farthingdale.  Halliwell. 

FAE 'DING-BAG,  re.  The  first  stomach  of  a  cow, 
or  other  ruminating  animal.  Farm.  Eney. 

FAE'DING-DEAL,  n.  [See  Farthing.]  An  old 
term  for  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre  of  land.  Craig. 

FAEE,  v.n.  [Goth.  Sg  A.  S.faran  ;  Dut.  vaaren; 
Gei.fahren;  Dan. fare ;  Svr. fara.^    [»'. fared; 

pp.  PARING,  PAREUr] 

1.  To  go  ;  to  pass  ;  to  travel. 

Sadly  they  fared  along  the  sea-heat  shore.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  in  any  state,  good  or  bad ;  to  be 
treated. 

So  in  this  throng  bright  Sacharissa  fared. 

Oppressed  by  those  who  strove  to  be  our  guard.  Waller. 

3.  To  feed;  to  be  entertained  with  food. 

There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  which  fared  sumptuously 
every  day.  Luke  xvi.  19. 

4.  To  happen  ;  —  with  it  impersonally. 

So  fares  it  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends.     Milton, 

fAEE,  re.      [A.  S./(j™.] 

1.  t  A  journey;  a  passage.  Spenser. 

2.  Price  paid  for  conveying  a  person  by  land 
or  water  ;  money  paid  for  a  passage. 

He  found  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish ;  so  he  paid  the  fare 
thereof,  and  went  down  into  it,  to  go  with  them  unto  Tar- 
shish. -  Jon.  i.  3. 

3.  The  person  carried.  [Colloquial.  Todd. 
Unusual.    Craig.]  Drummond,  1744. 

4.  Food  prepared  for  the  table;  provisions. 
"  Coarse /a/'e."  Addison.  "  Delicious  /are." 
Milton.     "  Philosophic ybre."     Dryden. 

5.  The  quantity  of  fish  taken  in  a  fishing  ves- 
sel. Chas.  Brovm. 

6.  [A.S./saM.]  A  litter  of  pigs  ;farrow.Fo>-6y. 
Syn. —  See  Food. 

II  pAeE-WELL',  or  fAee'WELL  [far-wel',  S.  E. ; 
far'wel,  fSr-wel',  fir'wSl,  or  fir-wel',  W. ;  fAr- 
wel',  fir'wSI,  fir-wel',  or  fir'wel.  P.;  far-wel', 
J.  Sm.  R. ;  far-wel'  or  far'wel,  F.  Ja. ;  mr'wel', 
K.],  ad.,  interj.,  or  verb  imperative  used  interjec- 
tionally.  [From /ore  and  well,  which  are  some- 
times used  separately  ;  as,  fare  you  well.']  Be 
well ;  be  happy  ;  adieu. 

ag-  "  The  accentuation,  either  on  the  first  or  last 
syllable,  depends  much  on  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence. 
When  used  as  a  substantive,  without  an  adjective  be- 
fore it,  the  ar.cent  is  generally  en  the  first  syllable." 
Wafier.  — Both  syllables  in  farewell  are  more  or  less 
accented  ;  when  used  as  an  adverb  or  verb,  the  prin- 
cipal accent  is  properly  placed  on  the  second  syllable  ; 


when  as  a  noun,  sometimes  on  the  first,  and  some- 
times on  the  second ;  when  an  adjective,  on  the  first. 

II  fAee'WELL,  re.    l.  An  adieu ;  valediction. 

Farewell,  a  long/areweH,  to  all  my  greatness.  Shdk. 

The  air  is  full  oi  farewells  to  the  dying.     Longfellow. 

2.  Act  of  departure  ;  leave. 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 

And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun.         Shak. 

Syn.  —  Farewell  and  adieu  are  terms  in  common 
use  m  taking  leave..  Farewell  to  persons  and  tilings; 
adieu  to  persons.  —  See  Leave. 

II  fAee'WELL,  a.  Valedictory  ;  taking  leave. 
"  Farewell  papers."  Spectator.  "  A  farewell 
sermon."     Walker. 

PAR'-eX-TEND'eO,  a.  Extended  to  a  great 
distance.  Clarke. 

FAR'-FAMED  (fUr'famd),  u.  Having  extensive 
renown ;  illustrious.  Pope. 

fFAE'FET,  a.  The  old  word  for  far-fetched. 
'•  Far-fet  spoil."  Milton. 

fFAE-PETCH',  n.  A  deep  stratagem.  "Politic 
far-fetches."  Hudibras. 

FAR-FETCHED'    (-fetcht'),   a.     1.  Brought  from 
places  remote.     "  Far-fetched  gold."     Dryden. 
2.  Studiously  sought ;  elaborately   strained. 
"  An  unaccountable, /ar^/eicAct?  analogy." 

t  FAE'FORTH,  ad.    In  a  great  measure.  Spenser. 

FAR'-GlAN^-JNG,  a.  Glancing  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, 'y'  Clarke. 

F4-RI'M'4,  n.     [L.,  meal.] 

1.  A  soft,  tasteless,  and  commonly  white 
powder,  obtained  by  trituration  of  the  seeds 
of  cereal  and  leguminous  plants,  and  of  some 
roots,  as  the  potato  ;  starch ;  fecula.       P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  pollen,  or  a  fine  impregnating 
dust  or  powder  contained  in  the*  anthers  of 
plants.  Craig. 

FAE-I-NA'CEOUS  (far-e-na'shus,  66),  a.  [L.fari- 
naceus;  farina,  meal;  It.  §  Sp. /arzreaceo ;  Fr. 
farinaci.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  farina; 
mealy.    "  Farinaceoiis  aee&s."  Arbuth^iot. 

FAE-J-NA'CEOIIS-LY,  ad.  In  a  mealy-like  man- 
ner; farinosely.  Craig. 

FAE'I-NOSE  (129),  a.     [h.farinosiis.J 

1.  Reducible  to  farina  by  trituration.  Palmer. 

2.  (Bot.  &  Zoiil.)  Having  parts  or  organs 
sprinkled  with  a  fixed  powder  resembling  fa- 
rina. Palmer. 

3.  (Med.)  Applied  to  a  species  of  herpetic 
eruption.  Palmer. 

FAE'I-NOSE-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  farinose 
substances.    '  Craig. 

FAE'LIE^  (-Ijz),  re.  pi.      [A.  S.  fcerlic,  sudden.] 

Unusual  things ;  wonders.     [Local.]       Wright. 

FAE'-LOOK-JNG  (-luk-),  a.  Looking  far.  Clarke. 

FARM,  n.  [Fi.  fe>-me.  —  A.  S.  feorm,  or  farm; 
feormian,  to  supply  with  food,  —  *'  farmers  not 
originally  paying  their  landlords  money,  but 
food  and  other  necessary  articles."  Richardson. 
—  Gael.  §  Ir.  fearann,  farm.]  . 

1.  A  tract  of  ground  cultivated,  or  designed 
for  cutivation,  by  a  farmer  ;  a  tract  of  land  in  a 

'  state  of  tillage  and  pasturage,  with  fences, 
house,  barn,  &c. 

>»  jgt^  In  Great  Britain  farms  are  rarely  cultivated  by 
the  proprietors,  but  are  let  to  tenants  for  rent.  In 
the  United  States  most  cultivators  are  proprietors  also. 

2.  The  state  of  lands  let  out  to  tenants  for 

rent ;  a  lease. 

It  is  great  wilfulness  in  landlords  to  make  any  longer 
famis  unto  their  tenants,  Speiiser. 

3.  A  license  or  permission  to  vend  certain 
articles  subject  to  duty.  Simmonds. 

Syn.  — See  Plantation. 

FAEM,  f .  a.  [i.  farmed  ;  pp.  farming,  farmed.] 

1.  To  let  out,  as  land,  to  tenants  at  a  certain 
rent.     [Great  Britain.]  Johnson. 

We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  royal  realm.  Sltak. 

2.  To  take  on  lease  at  a  certain  rate,  whether 
land  or  any  thing  else  that  by  care  or  collection 
yields  an  income.     [Great  Britain.]       Johnson. 

3.  To  let  out,  as  the  revenues  or  taxes,  to  col- 
lectors, at  a  certain  sum  or  rate  per  cent.  Burke. 

4.  To  cultivate,  as  a  farm.  Johnson. 
To  farm  let,  to  lease  for  a  series  of  years.    Bouvier, 


FAEM'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  farmed.  Sherwood. 

FARM'^R,  re.  1.  One  who  farms  ;  one  who  culti- 
vates a  farm  or  land ;  an  agriculturist ;  a  cul- 
tivator ;  a  husbandman. 

JSS-  In  Great  Britain  a  farmer  is  an  agriculturist 
who  pays  rent  for  the  farm  which  he  cultivates,  or  a 
lessee  of  a  farm. 

2.  One  who  undertakes  to  collect  taxes,  cus- 
toms, &c.,  at  a  certain  sum  or  rate  per  cent. 

Of  which  number  one  was  named  Matthew,  who  was  be- 
fore a  publican,  or  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  pubUc  revenues 
belonging  to  the  crown  in  that  place.  JBp.  Beveridge, 

3.  (Mining.)  One  who  farms  the  cope  of  the 
king.  —  See  Cope.  Boag. 

Farmers-Oeneralj  a  company  in  France,  under  the 
old  monarchy,  which  farmed  certain  branches  of  the 
public  revenue.  Pol.  Diet. 

Syn.  —  Farmer,  husbandman,  and  cultivator  are 
practitioners  ;  but  cultivator  is  more  restricted  in  its 
meaning  than  the  other  terms.  An  agriculturist  may 
be  a  mere  theorist.  A  practical /armer ;  an  industrious 
husbandman  ;  a  skilful  cultivator ;  a  practical  or  scien- 
tific agriculturist. 

FARM'jpE-ESS,   re, 
farm. 


A  woman  who  manages  a 
Ld.  Peterborough. 

FAE'MER-Y,   re.    Buildings  and  yards  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  farm.  Brande. 

The    dwelling-house    on   a 
Shenstone. 


FARM'-HOUSE, 
farm. 

FAEM'ING,  n.    1.  The  business  of  a  farmer,  or  of 

carrying  on  a  farm ;  agriculture ;  husbandry  :  — 

in  Great  Britain,  the  cultivation  of  lands  held  on 

lease.  Brande. 

2.  The  act  of  leasing  ;  a  renting.  Smart. 

FAEM'— OF-FICE,  •«.    An  office  or  outhouse  on  a 

farm.  Clarke. 

FAE'MOST,  a.     Most  distant,     [r.]-  JDi-yden. 

FAEM'— YARD,  /s.  The  site  and  court,  or  yard, 
of  a  farm.  Clarke. 

FAE'NJSS,  re.     Remoteness,     [r.]  Carew. 

fAe'O,  re.  IFi.pharaon.  —  Gei.fafas.]  A  game 
of  hazard  with  cards  ;  —  wi-itten  also  pharaoh, 
pharaon,  undpharo.  Todd. 

fAr'O— BANK,  re.  A  deposit  of  money  made  in 
playing  faro.  Q«.  Rev. 

FAE'-OFF,  a.  Being  at  a  distance.  "  The  far- 
off  curfew."  Milton. 

FAE'-PIEE-CING,  a.  Penetrating  a  great  way. 
"Far-piercing  eye."      '  Pope. 

F  AE-RA(^'!-NOtJS,  a.  Formed  of  a  variety  of  ma- 
terials ;  mixed.  Brovyne. 

FAE-EA'GO,  re.  [L.,  from  far,  meal.]  A  con- 
fused mass  of  several  ingredients  ;  a  medley. 
"  The  large  farrago  of  dreams."        Warburton. 

fAe'EAND,  re.  Manner;  custom;  fashion.  [Lo- 
cal, £ng.]  Ray. 

fFAE-EJS-A'TION,  re.     Confarreation.     Bullokar. 

FAR'-E5-§0UND'ING,  a.  Resounding  to  a  great 
distance.  Clarke. 

FAE'EJ-ER,  71.  [L.ferrarius,  a  blacksmith ;  It. 
ferrajo  ;  Sp.  herrador ;  Fr.  f errant.] 

1.  A  sheer  of  horses.  Holland. 

2.  A  horse-doctor ;  a  horse-leech ;  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon.  Swift. 

FAR'RI-JIR,  V.  n.  To  practise  as  a  farrier ;  to  fol- 
low the  trade  of  a  farrier.  Mortimer. 

FAE'EI-jpE-Y,  n.     1.  The  art  of  the  farrier ;  the 

art  of  shoeing  horses.  Todd. 

2.  The  art  of  preventing  or  curing  the  diseases 

of  horses  and  cattle  ;  the  veterinary  art.     Todd. 

FAE'EOW  (fSr'ro),  re.  [A.  S.fearh,  ov  fca-h  ;  Dut. 
varke7i ;  Ger.  ferkel.  —  L.  xerrcs,  a  male  swine. 
Sanscrit  varaha,  a  boar.]   A  litter  of  pigs.  Shak. 

FAE'EOW  (fsir'ro),  V.  a.  &  re.  [«'.  farrowed  ;  pp. 
FARROWING,  FARROWED.]  To  bear  or  bring 
fortli ;  —  used  of  swine  only.  Tusser, 

fAr'EOW,  a.  IDxit.  vaare.]  Barren;  not  pro- 
ducing a  calf ;  —  applied  to  a  cow.  Forty. 

A  cow  not  producing  a  calf,  is  for  that  year  colled  a  farrow 
cow.  Forby. 

FAR'— eOl'ING,  a.    Ruling  over  a  great  extent. 

AR'RY,  re.     [Se 
farrow ;  a  fare. 


fAr'RY,  re.     [See  Farrow.]    A  litter  of  pigs  ;  a 

Pet 


'I'erry. 
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FASHIONER 


FAE'sAnG,  n.    See  Phaesang.  Todd. 

FARSE,  V.  u.    See  Farce.  Todd. 

FARSE,  M.  [L./arao,  to  stuff.]  (£ccZ.)  Before 
the  reformation,  an  addition  to  the  epistle  in 
Latin,  made,  in  England  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  farac  was  an   explication  or  paraphraBO  of  the  Latin 
text,  verse  by  verse.  Hook. 

FAR'-SEE-ING,  a.  Seeing  far  ;  seeing  to  a  great 
distance  ;  penetrating.  Scott. 

FAR'-SH66t-JNG,  ffi.  Shooting  far;  shooting  to 
a  great  distance.  Drx/den. 

FAR'-SIGHT-5D  (fir'slt-ed),  a.  Seeing  far,  or  to 
a  great  distance.  Milton. 

FAR'-SIGHT-eO-NfiSS,  n.  State  of  being  far- 
sighted: —  a  defect  of  vision  consequent  on  a 
flattening  of  the  cornea,  and  a  partial  loss  of  the 
refractive  ppwer  of  the  eye ;  presbyopy  ;  —  com- 
mon, but  not  peculiar  to  old  age.  Palmer. 

FAR'-SOUGHT  (iUv'jiiwt),  a.  Sought  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  forced.  "  Far-sought  learning."  Johnson. 

FART,  n.  [K.S.feort;  Gex.furz.  —  Gx.mfifi.']  A 
discharge  of  wind  through  the  anus.    Suckling. 

FART,  v.n.  [A.  S.  feortan ;  Gei.furzen.  —  Gr. 
TTipdoiiai.  —  Sansc. pard.]  To  discharge  or  expel 
wind  through  the  anus;  to  break  wind;  to 
poop.  Swift. 

FAR'TH^R,  ad.  compar. :  superl.  fXr'th^st.  [A. 
S.  feor,  feorr,  feoran,  far  ;  feorast^  farthest.] 
At  a  greater  distance ;  to  a  greater  distance  ; 
more  remotely ;  beyond; — moreover;  further. 

S^  Farther  a.Tid  furthBr,  words  of  the  same  aignifi-. 
cation,  used  indiscriminately; — both  are  in  good  use ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  common. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  o{  farther,  "  This  word  is  now  gen- 
erally considered  as  the  comparative  degree  of  far', 
but  by  no  analogy  can  far  make  farther  or  farthest ; 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  ancient  orthography 
was  nearer  the  true,  and  that  we  ought  to  write  fur- 
ther or  furthest,  from  forth,  farther,  farthest  {farther, 
farther.  Sax.],  tlie  o  and  u,  by  resemblance  of  sound, 
being  first  confounded  in  speech,  and  afterwards  in 
books." 

Walker  remarks  that,  though  "farther  and  farthest 
are  very  irregular  branches  of  far,  they  are  grafted  on 
It  by  use,  and  cannot  be  altered  without  diverting  the 
plain  tendency  of  the  language.  —  Though  further 
passes  very  well  for  farther  when  far  is  out  of  sight, 
we  feel  the  utmost  repugnance  at  saying,  '  Thus  far 
ahalt  thou  go,  and  no  further.'  "  Smart  says,  "  Fur- 
ther is  the  genuine  Saxon  word,  but  farther  takes  the 
precedence  in  modern  use."  —  See  Further, 

FAR'TH^R,  a.  compar.  1.  More  remote  ;  further. 
"  Let  me  add  a  farther  truth."  Drgden. 

2.  Longer ;  tending  to  greater  distance. 

Before  our  fartAer  way  the  fatea  allow, 

Here  must  we  fix  on  high  the  golden  bough.    Dryden. 

FAR'THpR,  V.  a.  To  advance  ;  to  promote  ;  to 
further.  —  See  Fukther.  Dry  den. 

FAR'THfR-ANCE,  re.  Encouragement;  promo- 
tion.—  See  Furtherance.  Ascliam. 

FAR'TH?R-MORE,  ad.  Furthermore.  —  See  Fur- 
thermore. ' 


FAR'THgR-MOST,  a.  superl.     Being  at  the  great- 
est distance  ;  most  distant.  Hammond. 

FAR'TH^ST,  a.  superl.     Most  distant;  remotest; 
furthest.  Hooker. 

FAR'TH^ST,  ad.     At  the  greatest  distance  ;  fur- 
thest. —  See  Farther.  Chesterfield. 

FAR'THING,  re.     [A.  S.  feorthung;  feower,  four; 
Vi .  ffyrtling ',  Gael,  feoirling  ;  M.  farling.'] 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  a  penny  ;  a  small  Eng- 
lish copper  coin,  equal  to  half  a  cent.         Swift. 

2.  pi.  Copper  money. 


Our  churchwardens 
Feed  on  the  silver,  and  give  us  the  farthings. 


Oay. 


3.  t  Any  very  small  thing  ;  a  small  quantity. 
^ ^ 'No  farthing  oi  grease."  Chaucer. 

4.  t  A  division  of  land,  supposed  to  have  ex- 
ceeded a  rood.  Carew. 

FAR'THING-DAIiE,  re.  A  rood,  or  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land. — See  Fardingdeal.  Farm.  Ency. 

FAR'TH{N-GALE,  re.  \It.  faldiglia,  a  hoop  petti- 
coat ;  Sp.  verdugado  ;  Fr.  vertugadin.']  A  pet- 
ticoat expanded  by  hoops,  or  the  frame  made  of 


circles  of  whalebone  used  to  spread  the  petti- 
coat ;  crinoline. 

Tell  me 
What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale?       Shak. 
A  pale  Roman  nose;  a  head  of  hair  loaded  with  crowns, 
and  powdered  with  diamonds;  avast  ruif;  a  vaster /artAm- 

gate,  and  a  bushel  of  pearls,  arc  the  features  by  whicn  every 
ody  knows  at  once  the  pictures  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Walpole. 

FAR'THING'^-WORTH  (-wUrth),  re.  As  much  as 
is  sold' for  a  farthing.  Arbuthnot. 

FAS '  CE^  (fis'cSz),  re.  pi.  [L.,  fromfascis,  a  bun- 
dle.] (Roman  Ant.)  Eods  tied  up  in  bundles 
with  an  axe  in  the  middle  of  each  ;  —  anciently 
carried  before  Roman  magistrates,  as  a  mark  of 
their  authority.  Dryden. 

FAS'CJpT,  re.  (Glass-making.)  An  iron  instru- 
ment used  in  conveying  bottles  to  the  anneal- 
ing tower.  Hamilton. 

f1s'CI-4  (f»sh'?-ii),  ra. ;  ^\.  FAs'cf-x.     [L.] 

1.  A  belt ;  a  fillet ;  a  bandage.        Simmonds. 

2.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  parallel  bands  used  to 
break  the  monotony  of  an  architrave.  Fairholt. 

3.  (^s<rore.)  The  belt  of  a  planet.   Hamilton. 

4.  (Med.)  The  aponeurotic  expansion  of  a 
muscle.  Hoblyn. 

5.  (Ent.)  A  broad  transverse  stripe,  or  col- 
ored band.  Maunder. 

FAS'CIAL  (fish'yjl),  a.  Belonging  to  the  fasces 
of  the'  Roman  magistrates.  Smart, 

FAS-CI-A'LIS  (ftsh-e-a'ljs),  n.  (Anat.)  A  term 
for  a'  muscle  which  moves  the  leg.      Dunglison. 

FAS'CI-ATE  (fSsh'e-at),  a.  (Bot.)  Banded;  fas- 
cia ted :  —  also  applied  to  monstrous  stems  which 
grow  ilat.  Gray. 

FAS'C!-AT-?D  (iSsh'e-at-ed),  a.  [L.  fasdatus, 
swathed.] 

1.  Bound  with  fillets.  Pennant. 

2.  (Bot.)  Fasciate  ;  banded  :  —  unusually 
grafted  and  grown  together,  as  some  stems  and 
branches  which  then  assume  a  flattened  instead 
of  a  rounded  appearance.  Henslow. 

3.  (Ent.)  Covered  with  transverse  bands ;  fil- 
leted. Maunder. 

FAS-CI-A'TION  (f&sh-e-a'shun),  re.  A  tying  up  ; 
a  bandage.  *  '  Wiseman. 

FAS'CI-CLE,  re.  [L.  fasciculus,  a  little  bundle  ; 
fascis,  a  bundle.] 

1.  A  little  bundle  ;  atoUection. 

In  the  next  fascicle  you  say  that  I  maintain  some  things. 

Dr.  J/ojme,  1647. 

2.  (Bot.)  An  assemblage  of  closely-arranged 
flowers,  the  straight  and  short  pedicles  of  which 
issue  from  the  same  point  and  attain  nearly  the 
same  level,  as  in  the  sweet-william.        Palmer. 

FAS'CI-CLED  (fas'se-kid),  a.  Formed  into  a  bunch 
or  bundle.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

FAS-CIC'U-LAR,  a.  [It.  fascicolare ;  Fr.  fascicu- 
laire.']  Resembling  a  bundle  of  rods ;  collected ; 
fasciculated.  Blount. 

FAS-CIC'U-LAR-LY,  ad.  In  a  fascicular  form ; 
in  the  form  'of  bundles.  Craig. 

FAS-CIC'U-LATE,      )  a.     (Bot.  &  Zoal.)  Colleet- 

FAS-ClCU-LAT-fD,  5  ed  or  arranged 
in  clusters  ;  growing  in  a  bundle  or 
tuft,  as  the  leaves  of  the  pine  and 
the  larch,  the  hairs  on  a  caterpillar, 
&c. :  —  noting  antennce  that  have 
several  bundles  of  hair.  Gray.     Maunder. 

FAS-CIC'D-LATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  fasciculated  man- 
'ner.        '       "  '  Craig. 

FAS'CI-OULE,  re.  [L.  fasciculus,  a  little  bundle.] 
A  bundle  of  thick-set  hairs  often  converging  at 
the  surface  ;  a  fascicle. 


FAS-CIC'U-LITB,  re.  [L.  fasciculus,  a  little  bun- 
dle, and  Gr.  UQo^,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  fascicu- 
lar variety  of  hornblende.  Clarke. 

F4S-CIC[  U-L  trs,  n. ;  pi.  j?AS-c1c '  v-Li.  [L.,  dim. 
oi  fascis,  a  bundle.] 

i.  A  small  bundle  ;  a  fascicle. 

A  muscle  consists  of  fasciculi  of  fibres.  Hoblyn. 

2.  A  portion  or  section  of  a  book  not  yet 
completed.  Hamilton. 

3.  A  nosegay  ;  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

4.  (Bot.)  A  fascicle  ;  a  form  of  inflorescence 
similar  to  a  corymb.  Brande. 

FAS'CJ-NATE,    v.    a.        [Gr.    SacKaivoi  ;    /Sd^u,    to 


speak;  'L.faseino;  It.  fascinare ;  S'p. fascinar ; 
Fr.  fasciner.]  [i.  fascinated  ;  pp.  fasci- 
nating, FASCINATED.]  To  affect  by  a  powerful 
and  irresistible  influence  ;  to  bewitch  ;  to  en- 
chant ;  to  enrapture  ;  to  captivate  ;  to  charm. 

He  [the  Duke  of  Buckingham]  surprised  and  even  fasci- 
nated all  the  faculties  of  his  royal  master.  Wotton. 

Syn.  —  See  Charm. 

FAS'CJ-NAT-ING, p.  it.   Bewitching;  enchanting. 

FAS-CJ-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  fascinatio  ;  It.  fascina- 
zione ;  Sp.  fascinacion ;  Fr.  fascination.']  The 
act  of  fascinating ;  a  powerful  and  irresistible 
influence  acting  on  the  mind;  enchantment; 
charm ;  sorcery  ;  witchery ;  spell ;  magic. 

Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 

Surrender  judgment  hoodwinked.  Cowper. 

FAS-CWE'  (fjs-sen'),  re.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  A  spe- 
cies of  long  fagot,  used  for  many  purposes  of 
military  engineering.  Campbell. 

tFAS'Cr-NOUS,  a.  Caused  or  acting  by  witch- 
craft or  enchantment.  "  The  possibility  of  fas- 
cinous  diseases."  Harvey. 

FAS-CI-g-LA'RI-4,  re.  [L.  fasciola,  a  small 
bandage.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  moUusks  distin- 
guished for  the  smooth  band-like  surface  of 
their  spiral  shells,  and  by  having  plaits  on  the 
columella.  -^Brande. 

FASH,  V.  a.  [Old  'Fi.fascher.]  To  vex  ;  to  tease. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

FASH,  n.  Trouble;  care;  anxiety;  vexation. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

FASH'ION  (f^sh'un),  re.  [L.facfio,  a  making  or 
doing  ;  fades,  make,  form  ;  facio,  to  make  or 
do  ;  Fr.  yapore.] 

1.  The  make,  form,  shape,  or  appearance  of 
any  thing,  particularly  of  clothes  ;  costume. 

The  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered.    Imke  ix.  29* 
I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your  garmenta.  Shak. 

Fashion,  a  word  which  fools  may  use 
Their  knavery  and  folly  to  excuse.  ChurchiU. 

2.  Manner;  sort;  way;  method. 

Pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve, 

And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 

"What  hath  proceeded.  SJiak. 

To  make  good  infantry,  it  reijuireth  men  bred,  not  in  a 

servile  or  indigent  y«sA;o«,  but  in  some  free  and  plentiful 

manner.  Bacon. 

3.  Custom ;  mode  ;  style  ;  general  practice ; 
prevailing  usage  ;  —  particular  custom  in  respect 
to  dress.  **  This  madness  oi  fashicm.^*  Purchas. 

The  fashion  of  the  age  is  to  call  every  thing  into  question. 

TilXotsmi. 

4.  A  condition  above  the  vulgar  ;  gentility. 
"  Men  of  fashion."  Raleigh. 

5.  Any  thing  worn ;  a  garment. 

I  scorn  thee  and  \hy  fashion,  peevish  hoy.  Slidk. 

6.  Workmanship  ;  —  a  term  used  by  artists 
who  work  in  gold  and  silver,  &c.  Overbury. 

7.  The  farcy  ;  farcin ;  farcimen.  "  Infected 
with  the  fashions.'*  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Custom,  Form,  ITsage. 

FASH'ION   (ash'un),  V.   a.     [Fr.  /aforereer.]     [J. 

FASI-Il'oNED  ;  pp.  fashioning,  FASHIONED.] 

1.  To  shape  ;  to  form  ;  to  figure  ;  to  mould. 

Here  the  loud  hammer  fashions  female  toys.  Gay. 

2.  To  fit;  to  adapt;  to  adjust;  to  accommo- 
date. 

Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 

By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour.       Goldsmith. 

3.  To  make  according  to  the  rule  prescribed 
by  custom. 

Fashioned  plate  sells  for  more  than  its  weight.        Locke. 

FASH'ION-A-BLE  (fasli'uii-?-bl),  a.  According  to 
the  prevailing  mode;  conformed  to  or  follow- 
ing the  fashion ;  genteel ;  modish ;  stylish. 
"  Rich  fashionahle  robes."  Dryden.  "  The 
fashionable  practice  of  the   world."     Rogers. 

FASH'ION-A-BLB,   re. ;  pi.    fXsh'ion-a-ble?.     A 
person  of  fashion  ;  a  stylish  person.       Ch.  Ob. 
ti^^  A  word  of  modern  use  as  a  substantive,  and 
chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

FASH'ION- A-BLE-NESS(fSsh'un-?-bl-n6s),  re.   The 

quality  of  being  fashionable ;  modisli  elegance  ; 

modishness  ;  gentility.  Locke. 

FASH'ION-A-BLY,  ad.    In  a  fashionable  manner. 

One  who  fashions 

B.  Jonson. 


FASH'ION-PR  (fSsh'nn-er), 
or  shapes  things. 


MiEN,  S'lR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BOfLL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — 9,  ^,  5,  |,  soft;  £,  G,  c,  |,  hard;   ^  as  z  ;   ?  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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FASH'ION-IST  (filBh'un-ist),  «.    A  fop ;  a  dandy ; 
a  coxcomb,     [a.]    '  T.  Fuller.    Bailey. 


FASH'ION-L£d  (fUsh'un-lSd): 
the  fashion. 


Governed  by 
Cowper. 

FASH'ION-LESS,  a.     Having  no  fashion.    Craig. 

FASH'ION-M6n'£1JPR  (f&sh'un-mung'|er),  n.  A 
fop  ;  a  dandy.  '  Marston. 

FASH'ION-M6N'e5R-ING,  a.     Foppish.      Shak. 

FASH'I0N-PIE'C5§,  re.  pi.  {Naut.)  The  after- 
most timbers,  terminating  the  breadth  and 
forming  the  sliape  of  the  stern.  Dana. 

FAS'SA-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  handsome  grass-green 
variety  of  pyroxene  from  the  Fassa  Valley, 
Piedmont.  Dana. 

fAst  (12),  V.  re.  [Goth,  fastan,  to  keep,  to  gnard, 
to  fast;  A..^.ft^stan\  Dut.  vasien\  QeT.jasfen; 
Ds.n.Jasie;  Sw.fasta.]  Pi.  fasted  ;  pp.  PAST- 
ING, FASTED.]  To  abstam  from  food,  either 
partially  or  wholly ; — in  a  religious  sense,  to 
mortify  the  body  by  abstinence. 

"When  ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  counte- 
nance; for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear 
unto  men  to  fast.  Matt.  vi.  16. 

fAst,  «.  1.  Partial  or  total  abstinence  from 
food ;  especially  religious  mortification  by  absti- 
nence. 

We  humble  ourselves  before  God,  this  day,  not  merely  by 
the  outward  solemnities  of  a  fast,  but  by  afflicting  our  souls 
as  well  as  bodies  for  our  sins.  Atterhury. 

2.  The  time  of  fasting.  '*  The  people  of  Nin- 
eveh proclaimed  <ifast.^  Jonah  iii.  5. 

3.  The  rope  by  which  a  vessel  is  secured  to 
a  wharf.  Dana. 

fAst,  a.      [Goth,   fasten;   A.  S.  f(^st  or  fest; 
Dut.  vast ;    Ger.  fest ;   Dan.,  Icel.,  tSf  Sw.fast ; 
Gael.  ^  Ir.fasq,  a  prison.  —  See  Fasten.] 
^        1.  Fixed ;  adhering  ;  joined ;  fastened. 

Sii  lions'  hides  with  thongs  together  fast.  Bryden. 

Neither  fast  to  friend,  nor  fearful  to  foe.  Ascham. 

2.  Firm ;  immovable  ;  steadfast.  "  Who,  by 
his  strength,  setteth/as<  mountains."  Ps.  Ixv.  6. 

3.  Strong ;  fortified  ;  able  to  sustain  attacks ; 
not  easily  taken  ;  impregnable.  **  Woods  and 
fast  places.'*  Spenser. 

4.  Deep ;  sound ;  profound.  "  A  most  fast 
sleep."  Shak. 

5.  ['W.ffest.']  Swift;  quick;  moving  rapidly ; 
as,  "  A, /asi  vessel." 

6.  Wild ;  giddy ;  thoughtless  ;  extravagant ; 
hare-brained ;  heedless ;  dissipated.    West.  Rev. 

The  forward  youth  has  expanded  into  what  would  be 
called  now  a  fast  young  man.  Qent.  Mag. 

Fast  and  loose,  uncertain  ;  variable  ;  inconstant. 
Sometimes  she  heard  hira,  sometimes  stopped  her  ear. 
And  played  fast  arid  loose  the  livelong  day.  Fairfax, 

fAst,  ad.     Firmly  ;  immovably. 

Bind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  find  with  me. 
Fast  to  the  chair.  iShak. 

Fast  by,  or  beside,  close  by  ;  near  to. 

Siloa's  brook,  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God.  Milton. 

"Well  known  to  me  the  palace  you  inquire. 
For  fast  beside  it  dwells  my  honored  sire.  Fope. 

fAst,  ad.     1.  Swiftly ;  rapidly  ;  quickly. 

All  my  predictions  are  now  verifying  too  fast.      Chesterfield. 

2.  In  a  dissipated  or  prodigal  manner ;  ex- 
travagantly; prodigally;  as,  "To  liveyas^." 

fAsT'— DAY,  /«.     A  day  for  fasting.  Smart. 

fAsT'EN  (fis'sn,  12),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  fmstnian,  or 
afmstnian ;  Dut.  vestigen  \  Ger.  festigen,  or 
festen  ;  Dan. yics^c]  \i.  fastened  ;  pp.  fast- 
ening, FASTENED.] 

1.  To  make  fast ;  to  make  firm ;  to  secure  ; 
to  bind ;  to  tie. 

By  chance  a  ship  was  fastened  to  the  shore.       Dryden. 

2.  To  hold  together ;  to  join  by  bolts,  nails, 
pins,  &c. ;  to  unite  in  any  way. 

In  the  sea-coast  of  India  there  is  no  iron,  and  therefore 
their  ships  are  fastened  with  wood.  Browne. 

3.  To  stamp ;  to  fix  ;  to  impress. 

Thinking,  by  this  face. 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage.    Sliak. 

4.  To  lay  on  with  strength. 

Could  he  fasten  a  blow,  or  make  a  thrust,  when  not  suf- 
fered to  approach  ?  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Bind,  Fix. 

fAst'EN  (fSs'sn),  V.  n.  To  become  fixed ;  to  fix 
one's  self.     "  'B.e  fastened  on  my  neck."    Shak. 


fAsT'EN-5E  (fis'sn-er),  n.  He  who, .  or  that 
which,  fastens.  Sherwood, 

fAsT'EN-ING  (fSs'sn-ing),  re.  That  which  fastens ; 
a  holdfast ;  a  bolt ;  a  bar ;  a  catch.   Blackstone. 

FAst'^R,  n.    One  who  fasts.  Ainsworth. 

fAst'-HAND-5D,  a.  Close-handed;  covetous; 
close-fisted ;  avaricious ;  miserly.  Bacon. 

FJiS '  TI,  re.  pi.  [L.,  from/ffi«*MS,  fixed,  1.  e.  a  fixed 
day.]  (Ant.)  The  Koman  calendar,  in  which 
were  set  down  all  the  days  of  feasts,  pleadings, 
games,  ceremonies,  &c.  Crabb. 

II  tFAS-TID-;-6s'l-TV,  re.  Fastidiousness.  Swift. 

II  FAS-TID'I-OtJS  [fjs-tid'e-ua,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  f?s- 
tid'yiJis,  S.  F.  K.;  fjs-tid'e-iis  or  fjs-tld'je-us, 
W.],  a.  [L.  fastidiosus  ;  fastus,  haughtiness  j 
It.  Is  S-p.fastidioso  ;  Fi.fastidieux.'] 

1.  t  Causing  disgust ;  ofiensive.  Sir  T.Elyot. 

2.  Disdainful ;  scornful ;  haughty ;  proud. 

All  hopes  raised  upon  the  promises,  or  supposed  kind- 
nesses, of  ihefastidiovs  and  fallacious  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
shall  fail.  South. 

3 .  Delicate  to  a  fault ;  hard  to  please ;  squeam- 
ish ;  over-nice ;  easily  disgusted.  "  A  fastidi- 
ous nicenesB  in  meats  and  drinks."  V Estrange. 

Syn.  —  A  fastidious  person  la  hard  to  please,  and 
is  offended  at  trifles  ;  a  squeamish  one  is  over-scrupu- 
lous and  easily  disgusted  ;  a  disdainful  one  is  inclined 
to  despise  others.  A  fastidious  person  or  taste;  a 
squeamish  stomach  ;  a  disdainful  feeling. 

II  FAS-TlD'!-OtJS-LY,  ad.  In  a  fastidious  manner. 

II  FAS-TID'I-Oys-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
fastidious  ;  squeamishness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

FAS-TXgt'I-ATE,  }  „.  [h.  fastigitim,  a 
PAS-TI^l'I-AT-fD,  >  slope,  a  pediment; 
fastigo,  to  slope.]  (Bot.)  Tapering  to 
a  narrow  point  like  a  pyramid ;  close, 
parallel,  and  upright,  as  the  branches 
of  the  Lombardy  poplar.  Gray. 

FAS-TI(^'I-tJJ\lr,n.;^\.],'AS-Tlpii-A.  [LJ  {Arch.) 
The  gable  end  of  a  roof;  pediment.    Hamilton. 

fAsT'JNG,  n.  Religious  mortification.  "Fast- 
ings and  prayers."  Luke  ii.  37. 

fAsT'JNG-DAY,  re.  A  day  for  fasting  or  reli- 
gious mortification  ;  a  fast-day.        Bp.  Taylor. 

fAsT'LY,  at?.    Surely ; 'securely  ;  firmly.    Byron. 

fAsT'N^SS,  re.     [A.  S./(es<rees.  —  See  Fast.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  fast ;  closeness ; 
strength;  security.  "  The /as^^tess  of  his  dwell- 
ing-place." Spenser. 

2.  Firmness  ;  firm  adherence.  "  Their yas^- 
ness  to  the  former  government."  Bacon. 

3.  A  stronghold ;  a  fortified  place ;  a  place 
not  easily  forced.  "  Mountainous  fastnesses 
and  retreats."  Swinburne. 

4.  t  Conciseness ;  succinctness.        Ascham. 

fAst'-r^;-ced'!Ng,  «. 
ly- 

fAst'-SINK-ING,  a.    Sinking  rapidly.      Clarke. 

fAST'U-OUS,  a.  [L.  fastuosits ;  fastus,  haughti- 
ness.]   Proud ;  haughty,     [r.]  Barrow. 

F AT, «.  [A.  S .  fiett,  fett ;  fedan,  to  nourish ;  Dut. 
vet;  GeT.fett;  Icel.feitr;  Daia. feed ;  Sw./e<.] 

1.  Full-fed  ;  plump  ;  fieshy  ;  pinguid ;  adi- 
pose ;  unctuous  ;  —  the  contrary  to  lean.   Shak. 

2.  Coarse  ;  gross,  "i^a^  pollutions."  Dryden. 

3.  Dull;  stupid,     "i^a^  minds."         Dryden. 

There  is  little  or  no  sense  in  the  .fat  narts  of  any  creature; 
hence  tlie  ancients  said  of  any  dull  fellow  that  he  had  a  fat 
wit  Jbhnstojt, 

4.  Wealthy  ;  rich  ;  yielding  a  large  income  ; 
profitable.     "  A  fat  benefice."  Ayliffe. 

5.  Fertile  ;  productive  ;  fruitful.  "  A  fat 
meadow  ground."  Milton. 

6.  Abounding  in  spiritual  blessings. 

The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  /at.  Frov.  xi.  25. 

7.  (Naut.)  Broad,  as  the  quarter  of  a  ship. 

London  Ency. 
FAT,  re.  1.  The  unctuous  part  of  animal  flesh ; 
solid  animal  oil.  Fat  consists  of  two  nearly 
allied  substances,  oleine  and  stearine,  the  for- 
mer constituting  the  oily  and  the  latter  the  solid 
principle. 

And  fat  regorged  of  bulls  and  goats.  MiUon. 

2.  The  best  or  richest  part  of  any  thing. 

Ye  shall  eat  the  fat  of  the  land.  Oen.  xlv.  18. 


Receding  fast  or  rapid- 
Clarke. 


3.  {Printing.)  Such  type-work  as  contains 
much  blank  space,  and  is  consequently  easily 
set  up,  and  profitable  to  the  workmen.      Craig. 

fAt,  re.     [A.  S.ftet.  —  See  Vat.]    1.  A  vat;  a 
vessel  used  in  brewing,  tanning,  &c.  Woodward. 
2.  A  measure  of  capacity,  differing  in  differ- 
ent commodities.  Craig. 

FAT,  v.  a.  [«.  F.ATTED ;  pp.  patting,  patted.] 
To  make  fat ;  to  fatten. 

O,  how  this  villany 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  UI  SJiak. 

fAT,  v.  n.    To  grow  fat ;  to  fatten. 

An  old  ox  fats  as  well ...  as  a  young  one.  Mortimer. 

PA'TAL,  a.     U^.fatalis  ;  fatum,  fate ;  It.  fatale ; 
-  Sp.  ^  7i.  fatal.-]  ■^  '  J  ' 

1.  Appointed  or  decreed  by  fate ;  destined. 
Behold  the  destined  place  of  your  abodes; 

For  thus  Auchises  prophesied  of  old. 

And  thus  our  /ata/ place  of  rest  foretold.        Dryden. 

2.  Proceeding  from  fate ;  inevftable.  "  These 
things  sire  fatal  and  necessary."  Tillotsm,. 

3.  Deadly ;  mortal ;  destructive ;  pestiferous ; 
as,  "  A.  fatal  wound  " ;   "  A  fatal  error." 

Syn.  —  See  Deadly. 

FA'TAL-IsM,  re.  [It.  §  Sp.  fatalismo ;  Fi.fatal- 
isme.]  The  doctrine  that  all  things  happen  by 
an  inevitable  necessity  or  overruling  fate,  which 
annihilates  free  will,  and  controls  all  human 
actions ;  inevitable  necessity.        Bp.  Berkeley. 

FA'TAL-IST,  re.  [It.  «f  Sp.fatalista;  Fi.fataliste.'] 
One  who  believes  in  fatalism. 

So  vain,  so  wild  a  scheme  your  fatalists  have  dressed. 

JBlackmore. 

fA-TAL-Is'TIC,  a.  Relatingto  fatalism.  Coleridge. 

FA-tAl'I-TY,  re.  [L./atalitas  ;  It.  fatality  ;  Sp. 
fatalidad ;  "Fi.fatahte.  —  See  Fate.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fatal,  fated,  or  ap- 
pointed by  fate  ;  predetermined  order  or  series 
of  events  ;  invincible  necessity. 

The  stoics  held  &  fatality,  and  a  fixed,  unalterable  course 
of  events;  but  then  they  held  also  that  they  fell  out  by  a  ne- 
cessity emergent  from  and  inherent  in  the  things  themselves, 
which  God  himself  could  not  alter.  South. 

2.  Tendency  to  danger,  or  to  some  great  or 
hazardous  event. 

Seven  times  seven  ...  is  conceived  to  carry  with  it  the 
most  considerable  fatality.  Browne: 


3.  Mortality;  destination. 


Craig. 


fA'TAL-I.Y,  a(Z.  1.  By  the  decree  of  fate.  Bentley. 
2,  Mortally ;  destructively.  Denham. 

FA'TAL-NESS,  ».    The  quality  of  be'ing  fatal. 

FA  '  TA  MOR-  QA  'J^jI,  «.  [It.  —  "  Cambrian  ety- 
mologists say  that  Morgain  [Morgan  or  Mor- 
gana] is  Mor  GAvynn,  the  White  Maid."  Keight- 
ley.]  A  meteoric  phenomenon  nearly  allied  to 
the  mirage,  witnessed  in  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
between  the  coasts  of  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and 
occasionally,  but  rarely,  on  other  coasts,  and 
consisting  in  the  appearance  in  the  air  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea  of  multiplied  images  of  ob- 
jects on  the  surrounding  coasts ;  —  called  also 
Castles  of  the  Fairy  Morgana,  the  spectacle 
being  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
queen  of  the  fairies,  the  Morgan  la  Fay  of  the 
popular  legends.  Brande, 

fAt'-BRAINED  (f&t'brand),  it.  Of  dull  apprehen- 
sion ;  stupid.  Shak. 

fAte,  re.  [L.  fatum ;  for,  fatus,  to  speak ;  It. 
fato ;  Sp.  hado.'] 

1.  An  inevitable  necessity  depending  upon  a 
superior  cause,  or  a  fixed  sentence  whereby  the 
order  of  things  is  irreversibly  determined ;  des- 
tiny. 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate.      MUton, 

2.  Event  predetermined ;  state  or  condition 
pre-ordained  ;  doom ;  destiny ;  lot. 

And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round 

On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound.     Milton^ 

3.  Final  event ;  death  ;  destruction. 

Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate, 
■Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Destiny. 

fAT'SD,  a.  1.  Decreed  by  fate;  dooined;  des- 
tined ;  appointed.     "  Fated  here  to  reign." 

Drijden. 
Her  awkward  love  indeed  was  oddly  fated.        Prior. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  is,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  fAll  ;    HfilR,  HER; 


FATEFUL 

2.  Exempted  by  fate,    [r.] 

Bright  Vnlconian  arms, 
Fated  from  force  of  steel  by  Stygian  eharma.     Dryden. 

3.  Invested  with  the  power  of  fate. 

Thy/ofcdsky 
Gives  us  free  scope.  Sheik, 

FATE'F^L,  a.     Fatal ;  destructive.  Pope. 

FATE'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  fateful  manner,  Craig. 

FATE'F^yL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  fateful ; 
fatality.  Clarke. 

FATES,  n.  pi.  {Myth.)  The  three  sister  goddesses, 
named  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  whose 
office  it  was  to  spin  the  destinies  of  men,  and 
cut  the  threads  when  the  appointed  hour  of 
death  came  ;  the  Destinies ;  the  ParcEe.  Brande. 

FAT'-HEAD-5D,  a.  Dull;  stupid;  thick-skulled; 
fat-brained.  Armstrong. 

FAT'-HEN,  n.  {Bot.)  Wild  spinach ;  white  goose- 
foot  ;  Ckenopodium  album.    [Local.]     F.  Ency. 

FA'TH?R,  n.  [A.  S.  feeder  \  Dut.  vader\  Ger. 
vater ;  Dan.  fader ;  Icel.  fadir ;  Sw.  fader  ; 
Gael,  atkair.  —  Gr.  Trarijp  ;  L.  pater ;  It.  S^  Sp. 
padre;  Fr,  p^re.  —  Pers.  pader ;  Sans. ^Va.] 

1.  He  by  whom  a  child  is  begotten  ;  a  male 
parent. 

A  "wise  son  heareth  his  father's  instruction.     J'rov.  xiii.  1. 

2.  Any  ancestor  or  forefather  ;  —  particularly 
the  progenitor  of  a  family  or  race. 

Nebuchadnezzar  is  termed  Belshazzar's  father,  though 
Bclshazzar  was  his  grandson.  Oruden, 

3.  A  term  of  respect  often  given  to  aged  or 
reverend  persons. 

Now,  EliBha  was  fallen  sick  of  hia  sickness  whereof  he 
died.  And  Joash,  the  King  of  Israel,  came  down  unto  him, 
and  wept  over  his  face,  and  said,  O  ray  father,  my  father  I 
the  chnriot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof !  2  Kings  xiii.  14. 

4.  One  who  acts  with  paternal  kindness  or 
care.  '*  I  was  a.  father  to  the  poor."  Job  xxix.  16. 

5.  A  creator ;  a  maker  ;  an  author  ;  an  origi- 
nator ;  an  inventor. 

One  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  you  all.  Bph.  iv.  6. 

6.  The  first  of  a  class ;  predecessor. 

Jubal  was  the /afAer  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
organ.  Gen.  iv.  21. 

7.  The  compellation  of  God  as  creator. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father.        Com.  Prayer. 

8.  (Theol.)  The  appellation  of  theiirst  person 
in  the  Trinity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

9.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the  early  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers,  whose  works  have  thrown  light  upon 
the  history,  doctrines,  and  observances  of  the 
primitive  church. 

4^"  St.  Bernard,  in  the  12tli  century,  is  generally 
styled  the  last  of  the  Fathers.  The  writers  of  the 
first  century,  who  were  contemporary  with  the  first 
disciples,  are  distinguished  by  the  term  Apostolic 
FatJters.     Brande. 

10.  (Eccl.)  A  dignitary  of  the  church :  —  also, 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  or  confessor.    . 

j8®=*  Tile  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  have 
the  title  of  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God. 


Formal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  hke  a.  father. 


Shah. 


FA'TH^R,  V.  a.  \i.  FATHERED  ;  pp.  PATHERING, 
FATHERED,.] 

1.  To  take  or  adopt,  as  a  son  or  a  daughter. 

,    ,     .,       .   ,  -A-y.  good  youth, 

And  rather  father  thee  than  master  thee.  Shak. 

2.  To  adopt,  as  a  composition ;  to  assiime  the 
authorship  of. 

Men  of  wit 
Often  fatliered  what  he  writ.  Stvift. 

3.  To  ascribe  to,  as  being  the  offspring  or 
production  of ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

Lest  we  eeem  to  father  any  thing  upon  them  more  than  is 
then:  own,  let  them  read.  Hooker. 

FA'TH^R-HOOD  (-lifid),  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
father  ;  paternity  ;  fathership.  "  The  father- 
hood of  God."  E.  Irving. 

FA'TH^R-IN-LAw',  n.  The  father  of  one's  hus- 
band or  one's  wife.  Goldsmith. 

FA'TH:5;R-LAND,  «.  The  land  or  country  of  one's 
ancestors  ;  a  native  country  ;  mother-country. 

What  from  ourfather-lajid  we  bring.  Southey. 

Every  Englishman  who  glories  in  the  vigor  of  hia  father- 
land ought  to  study  the  An^lo-Saxon  as  the  immediate  and 
copious  source  of  the  Englisli  language.  Boaworth. 


FA'THjpR-LESS,  a.    Desti- 
tute of  a  father. 
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FX'TH^E-LAsh'PR,  n.  (Ich.)  A  voraoioviB.  acan- 
thopterygious  fish,  of  the 
genus  CottuSf  found  on 
the  shores  of  Greenland 
and  Newfoundland ;  Cot- 
Pennant. 

Father-loflfaer. 
i^Cottus  bubalia). 

Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow  OT/athevless  cliild.  Ex,  xxii.  22. 

FA'THBR-L?SS-NESS,  n.       The   state  of  being 

without  a  father ;  orphanage.  Craig. 

PA'THlgR-LJ-NESS,  n.  Paternal  care  or  kind- 
ness; paternity.  Sherwood. 

FA'THt;E-LONG'-LfiG§,  n.  (Ent.)  The  popular 
name  of  an  insect  of  the  genus  Tipula^  having 
the  body  and  legs  long  and  slender ;  crane-fly ; 
— called  also  daddy-long-legs.  Baird. 

FA'THfE-LY,  a.  Like  a  father ;  tender  ;  kind  ; 
paternal.  '"The  piety  anifatherlg  affeotion  of 
our  monarch."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  The  words  fatlierly,  motherly,  and  brotherly 
are  from  Anglo-Saxon  roots  j  paternal,  Tjiatemal,  and 
fraternal,  from  Latin  roots.  Those  from  the  Latin 
being  the  more  polite  and  cold  ;  those  from  the  Saxon, 
the  more  familiar  and  hearty.  Paternal  government ; 
fatherly  kindness.  —  See  Paternal. 

PA'TH^E-LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  a  father. 

FA'TH^E-SHlP,  «.  The  state  of  a  father ;  pa- 
ternity ;  fatherhood.  Johnson. 

FATH'OM,  n.  [A.  S.fisthem;  Dut.  vadem;  Ger. 
faden;  X>a.n.favn;  S-w.fanui;  Ir,  fead.1 

1.  Originally  the  space  between  both  arms 
extended ;  a  measure  of  length  containing  six 
feet,  or  two  yards,  generally  used  in  ascertain- 
ing the  deptli  of  the  sea. 

Full /a/ftom  five  thy  fotherliea.  Shak. 

2.  Reach  of  mind;  penetration;  depth  of 
thought. 

Another  of  hie  fathom  they  have  none.  Shak, 

FATH'OM,  V.  a.    [i.  fathomed  ;  jip.  pathoming, 

FATHOMED.] 

1.  To  encompass  with  the  arms  extended  or 
encircling  ;  to  span.  "  Pillars  of  round  timber 
as  big  as  two  men  cun  fathom."  Purchas. 

2.  To  grasp  with  the  mind ;  to  comprehend. 
Leave,  leave  to  fathom  such  high  poults  as  these.  Dnjden., 

3.  To  sound ;  to  try  with  respect  to  the  depth. 
Our  laws,  that  did  a  boundless  ocean  seem, 

Were  coasted  all,  and  fathomed  all,  by  him.    Dryden. 

4.  To  divine  ;  to  penetrate ;  to  conjecture  ;  as, 
"  To  fathom  a  design." 

FATH'OM-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  fathomed  or 

sounded.  Bp.  Hall. 

FATH'OM-5R,  n.    One  who  fathoms.    Sherwood. 

FATH'OM-LESS,  a.  That  cannot  be  fathomed. 
"  A.  fathotnless  lake."  More. 

FA-TId'{C,  u..    Prophetic ;  fatidical,    [r.]    Scott. 

FA-TID'J-CAL,  a.  [h.fatidicus  ;fatum,  fate,  and 
dico,  to  teil.]     Prophetic  ;  of  power  to  foretell. 

FA-TID'J-OAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  fatidical  manner. 
'[e.]     '      ■         ■  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

FA-TIF'^E-otjS,  a.  [L.  fatifer ;  fatum,  fate,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Deadly  ;  mortal.  Blomit. 

t  FAT'I-GA-BLE,  a.  [L.  fatigabilis  ;  fatigo,  to 
weary.]     Easily  wearied.  Bailey. 

t  FAT'l-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  fatigo,  fatigatus.]  To 
weary ;  to  fatigue.  Elyot. 

t  fAT'I-GATE,  a.    Wearied  ;  worn  out.       Shak. 

t  FAT-i-GA'TION,  n.  [Jj. fatigatio.']  'Weariness ; 
fatigue.  W.  Mountagu. 

FA-T}gUE'  (fsi-teg'),  ».  [It.  fatica ;  Sp.  fatiga ; 
"Ft.  fatigue,'] 

1.  "Weariness ;  lassitude.  Armstrong. 

2.  The  cause  of  weariness  ;  labor  ;  toil. 

The  great  Seipio  sought  honors  in  his  youth,  and  endured 
the  fattffues  with  which  he  purchased  them.  Dryden. 

3.  (Mil.)  Extra  duty,  distinct  from  that  of 
arms.  Bum. 

Syn.  —  Fatiffue  and  weariness  denote  the  state  of 
being  tired.  Fatigue  is  caused  by  exertion,  either  of 
body  or  mind  ;  weariness,  by  travelling,  standing,  or 
being  long  subjected  to  what  is  disagreeable.  Lassi- 
tude is  weariness  and  languor,  produced  by  labor  and 
exhaustion,  or  by  that  which  causes  weakness  and 
inactivity. 


FAUFEL 

FA-t!guE'  (fsi-tSg'),  V.  a.  [L.  fatigo  ;  fatim,  suf- 
ficiently, and  ago,  to  drive  ;  It.  faticare ;  Sp. 
fatigar ;  Fr.  fatiguer^  \i.  fatigued  ;  pp. 
FATIGUING,  FATIGUED.]  To  harass  or  tire  with 
labor  or  importunity ;  to  tire ;  to  weary.  "  La- 
bor fatigues  us."  Blair.  "  The  conqueror  fa- 
f'"""'  in  war."    Parnell. 


Syn. — See  Weary. 

FA-t!gue's6me,  a.  Wearisome;  tiresome.  "A 
fatiguesome  flight."  Tumbull. 

t FA-TlL'O-aufiNT,  a.  Prophesying;  sooth- 
saying. Blount. 

FA-TIL'0-aUIST,  n.  [h. fatiloquus ;  fatum,  {ate, 
and  loquor,  to  speak.]     A  fortune-teller.     Ash. 

FAT'I-MITE,  n.  {Hist.)  A  descendant  from  Ma- 
homet's only  daughter  and  child,  Fatima.  Ency. 

FA-TIS'ceNCE,  n.  [Xj.fatisco,faiiscens,to  open 
in  chinks  or  clefts.]  An  openmg ;  an  aperture ; 
a  gap  ;  a  chink.  Smart. 

FAT'-KID-NEYED  (fSt'kld-njd),  a.  Having  fat 
kidneys;  fat;  gross.  Shak. 

FAT'LING,  n.    A  young  animal  fed  for  slaughter. 

The  young  lion  and  the  fatling  shall  lie  down  together, 
and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  Isa.  zi.  G. 

pAt'-LUTE,  «.  A  mixture  of  pipe-clay  and  lin- 
seed-oil, for  filling  joints.  Simmonds. 

FAT'LY,  ad.    Grossly ;  greasily,    [e.]    Cotgrave. 

fAT'N^R,  ».  He  who,  or  that  which,  fattens ; 
a  fattener.  Arbuthjwt. 

FAT'N^SS,  m.    1.  The  quality  of  being  fat. 

And  eke  vith  fatness  swollen  were  his  eyne.       i^enser. 

2.  Unctousor  greasy  matter.  Bacon. 

3.  Fertility;    fruitfulness ;    richness.     "The 
fatness  of  the  earth."  Gen.  xxvii.  28. 

4.  That  which  causes  fertility.     "  The  clouds 
diop  fatness."  Phillips. 

FAT't:{;D,  p.  a.  Made  fat;  fattened.  "Bring 
hither  the  fatted  calf."  Euke  xv.  23. 

PAT'TEN  (l&t'tn),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  fcettian.  —  See 
Fat.]  \i.  fattened  ;  pp.  fattening,  fat- 
tened.] 

1.  To  make  fat ;  to  feed  well.  Arhuthnot. 

2.  To  make  fertile  or  fruitful ;  to  fertilize ; 
as,  "  To  fatten  land."  Dryden. 

PAT'TEN  (f&t'tn),.!;.  re.  To  grow  fat ;  to  be  pam- 
pered. 

And  villains  fatten  with  the  brave  man's  labor.     Oivjay. 

FAT'TEN-^R  (fiit'tn-er),  n.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  fattens ;  a  fatner.       ,  Todd. 

FAT'TI-N£sS,  n.  Grossness  ;  fulness  of  flesh ; 
fatness.  Sherwood. 

FAT'TISH,  u,.    Inclining  to  fatness.      Sherwood. 

FAT'TY,  (i.     Unctuous ;  oleaginous ;  fat.  Bacon, 

tFAT'y-ATE,  V.  n.     [L.  fatuor.1     To   play  the 

fool.  Blount. 

FA-TU'l-TOUSj  a.  Partaking  of  fatuity ;  foolish ; 
fatuous.  Ec.  Rev. 

FA-TU'I-TY,  n.  [h.fatuitas;  Fr.  fatuite.']  Fool- 
ishness ;  weakness  of  mind.  King  Charles. 

PAT'U-O&S  (fSt'yv-fis),  a.     [L.  fatuus.] 

1.  Stupid ;  foolish  ;  imbecile.  Glanville. 

2.  Impotent;  without  force ;  illusory.  "Fat- 
uous vapors."  Broume. 

FAT'-WIT-T5D,  «.    Heavy;  dull;  stupid.    Shak. 

FAU'BOVRO  (fo'bSrg),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  suburb  ;  environs ;  the  part  of  a  city  or 
town  that  is  on  the  outside  of  the  walls.     Scott. 

2.  A  part  of  a  town  or  city  formerly  without 
the  walls.  Spiers. 

FJu'CE§,n.pl.  [L.]  1.  (^nai.)  The  posterior 
part  of  the  mouth,  terminated  by  the  pharynx 
and  larynx.  Brande. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  gaping  part  or  orifice  of  amon- 
opetalous  flower.  Loudon. 

3.  (Conch.)  The  opening  into  the  first  cham- 
ber of  a  shell.  Craig. 

FALT'C^T,  n.  [Fr.famset;  fromL,  faux. — See 
Fauces.]  A  pipe  or  spout  with  a  spigot,  for 
drawing  liquor  from  a  cask. 

FAu'FEL,n.     [Sansc.  phulfeel;  phul,  fruit,  and 
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/ecZ,  an  elephant.  Thomson. — 'Fi.faufel.']  The 
fruit  of  the  Areca,  or  cabbage-tree,  a  species  of 
palm ;  areca  nut ;  Malabar  nut.  Johnson. 

PA  UGH  (fSiw),  inten.  [Past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb 
Jia7i,  to  hate.  Tooke.  "  I  think  he  had  better 
have  left  them  Ifaugh,  fie,  foK\  in  the  class  of 
*  brutish,  inarticulate  interjections.'"  Harclojy^ 
An  exclamation  of  abhorrence ;  foh.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

FAu'JA-SITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  lime,  and  soda,  allied  to  zeolite; — so 
named  in  honor  of  Faujas  de  St.  Fond.    JOana. 

pAul'9HI0N  (fBtwI'shun),  n.    See  Falchion. 

pAul'CON,         }  „.      See    FALCON,   and    Fal- 

FAUL'CON-RY,  '  CONKY. 

fAuld§,  m.  pi.  The  part  of  a  farm  manured  by 
folding  sheep  or  cattle  on  it.  [Scot.]   Simmonds. 

II  FAULT  [awlt,  W.  P.J.  E.  F.Ja.  Sm.  R.  ;  fSiwt, 
S. ;  awlt  oj- awt,  X. ;  fSlt,  Wb.'\,n.  [1,. /alio, 
to  deceive;  It. f alio, falta,  a  fault;  S^.falta; 
'Fr.faiite.  —  See  Fail.] 

1.  An  error  ;  a  mistake  ;  an  imperfection  ;  a 
defect;  a  blemish ;  — used  of  things. 

If  you  like  not  my  poem,  the  fauU  may  possibly  be  in  my 
writing.  Di-ydfin. 

2.  A  slight  oifence  or  dereliction  from  duty ; 
a  trespass  or  transgression  liable  to  censure. 

He  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought 

Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  favXt.  Dryden, 

3.  f  Default ;  want.  "  One  it  pleases  me,  for 
fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my 
friend."  Shak. 

4.  t  Misfortune.        Shak. 

5.  {Min.  &  Geol.)  A  dislo- 
cation or  disturbance  of  stra- 
ta, which  interrupts  the  min- 
er's operations. 

M  fault,  said  of  a  dog  when  ^""l' '"  "  """«• 
he  loses  the  scent:  — in  difficulty  or  embarrassment ; 
puzzled;  as,  "The  inquirer  is  at  fault."  "We  are 
not  only  at  di  fault,  in  the  hunter's  term,  but  at  a  rest, 
as  if  we  were  playing  at  tennis."  Sir  H.  Wotton. — 
To  find  fault,  to  express  disapprobation  or  dissatisfac- 
tion. "  They  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  criticism, 
who  think  its  business  is  principally  tofindfault."  Dry- 
den.  —  To  find  fault  with,  to  censure  ;  to  blame.  "  They 
never  complain,  nor  find  fault  with  the  times."    Swift. 

j^"  "  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  the  I  in  this  word 
is  sometimes  sounded  and  sometimes  mute,  and  that, 
in  conversation,  it  is  generally  suppressed.  To  this 
Dr.  Kenrick  adds,  that  it  is  needlessly  suppressed. 
None  of  our  lexicographers  have  marked  this  letter 
mute  but  Mr.  Siieridan.  Mr.  Nares  says,  the  word  is 
pronounced  both  ways,  and  leaves  it  undetermined  ; 
but  Mr.  Elphinston  decides  positively  against  retain- 
ing the  I,  even  in  writing ;  his  reasons  are,  that,  as 
the  French  have -left  out  the  I  in  their  antiquated 
faulte,  we  ought  to  leave  it  out  in  our  English  word, 
which  was  derived  from  their  ancient  one.  This 
reasoning,  however,  I  think,  is  not  conclusive.  The 
I  in  question  has  nothing  harsh  or  uncommon  in  its 
sound,  and,  if  it  were  mute,  would  desert  its  relation 
to  the  L.atia  falsitas,  and  form  a  disgraceful  exception ; 
and,  if  poets  have  sometimes  dismissed  it,  to  rhyme 
the  word  with  thought,  souglit,  Sec,  tiley  have  as 
readily  admitted  it  to  rhyme  with  malt,  salt,  and  as- 
sault. 

'Which  of  our  thrum-capped  ancestors  found  fatdt 

For  want  of  sugar-tongs,  or  spoons  for  salt? '  King." 

Walker. 
Syn.  — See  Blemish,  Ereoe,  Impehfection. 

II  t  pAULT,  v.  n.     To  be  wrong ;  to  fail.  Spenser. 

II  FAULT,  V.  a.  To  charge  with  a  fault ;  to  ac- 
cuse. ""Whom  should  tfauW!"  [u.]  Bp.  Hall. 

II  t  FAULT'igR,  n.  One  who  commits' a  fault ;  an 
offender.  Fairfax. 

FAulT'^R,  v.  n.    See  Falter. 
II  PAULT'-FIND-ipR,  n.  A  censurer  ;  an  objector. 
Other  pleasant /awZ(-J?nders,  who  will  correct  the  verb  be- 
fore they  understand  the  noun.  Sidney. 

II  t  pAulT'FUL,  a.    Full  of  faults  ;  faulty.  Shak. 

II  fAULT'J-LV,  ad.  In  a  faulty  manner ;  not  rightly. 

II  fAULT'J-NESS,  n. 
ing  faulty. 

II  fAULT'L^SS,  a.     Exempt  from  fault ;  perfect. 


The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
Hooker. 


Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 


I  pAULT'LeSS-Ly,  ad.     In 
perfectly. 

I  PAULT'LPSS-NESS,  n. 
faultless ;  perfection. 


Pope, 

faultless  manner ; 
Dr.  Allen. 

The   state    of   being 
Johnson. 


II  FAUL'TY,  a.  1.  Guilty  of  faults ;  erring. 
"  Faulty  rr^ea."  Spenser. 

2.  Defective  ;  imperfect;  contaiiring  blemish- 
es or  flaws.     "  A  faulty  helme.t."  Baeon. 

The  form  of  polity  by  them  set  down  is  three  ways  faulty. 

Booker. 
Syn. —  See  Defective. 

fAun,  n.  [L.  Faunus,  the  protecting  deity  of 
agriculture  and  of  shepherds.]  (Roman  Myth.) 
A  woodland  deity,  having  the  legs,  feet,  and 
ears  of  goats,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  human ; 
a  sylvan. 
Bough  satyrs  danced,  and/aww  with  cloven  heel.  Milton, 
«®»  "  The /nuns  of  tile  Latin  mythology  are  some- 
what analogous  to  the  satyrs  of  the  Greeks.  There 
are  points,  however,  in  which  the  ancient  artists 
made  them  differ  as  to  appearance.  The  fauns  are 
generally  represented  as  young  and  frolicsome  of 
mien  ;  their  faces  are  round,  expressive  of  merriment, 
and  not  without  an  occasional  mixture  of  mischief. 
The  satyrs,  on  the  contrary,  bear  strong  resemblance 
to  different  quadrupeds  ;  their  faces  and  figures  par- 
take of  the  ape,  the  ram,  or  the  goat ;  they  have  some- 
times goats'  legs,  but  always  either  goats'  or  horses' 
tails."    Jlnthon. 

PAo'NA,  M.  [L.  Faunus.  —  See  Faun.]  (Zoiil.) 
The  zoology  or  various  kinds  of  animals  pecu- 
liar to,  or  found  in,  a  country  ;  —  corresponding 
to  flora,  which  embraces  the  botany  or  plants. 

fAuN'IST,  n.  One  who  pursues  rural  studies  ;  a 
student  of  natural  history ;  a  naturalist.  White, 

fAu'SEN  (fSiw'sn),  n.  (Ich.)  A  sort  of  large  eel. 
"  Fausens  and  other  fish."  Chapman. 

PAUSSE'BRAYE  (fis'bra),  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A 
platform  with  a  wall  on  its  outer  edge,  now  su- 
perseded by  the  tenaille.  Its  position  was  close 
to  the  escarp  of  the  enceinte.  Mil.  Ency. 

FAVTEUIL  (fo-t(Sl'),  »'.  [Fr.]  A  large  elbow- 
chair  ;  an  arm-chair.  Simmonds. 

t  fAu'TOR,  n.     [L.,  contracted  from  favitor.  — 

See  FaVoe.]    A  favorer  ;  a  supporter ;  abettor. 

I  am  neither  author  nor  fauior  of  any  sect.       B.  Jbnson. 

t  fAu'TR^SS,  «.  \Ij.  fautrix.  — See  Fautoe.] 
A  woman  who  favors.  Chapman. 

fAvx,  re. ;  pi.  fIu'ce?.     [L.] 

1.  The  pharynx.  —  See  Fauces. 

2.  {Bot.)  Tire  orifice  of  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla. Brande. 

3.  (Conch.)  That  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the 
first  chamber  of  a  shell  which  may  be  seen  by 
looking  in  at  the  aperture.  Craig. 

FAUX  JOUR  (fb'zhSr').  [Fr.]  (Fine  Arts.) 
False  light ;  —  a  term  denoting  that  a  picture  is 
so  placed  that  the  light  falls  upon  it  in  a  direc- 
tion different  from  that  in  which  the  painter 
has  represented  it  as  coming.  Craig. 

FAUX  pAS  (R'pi.').  [Fr.]  A  false  step ;  a  fault 
or  error  in  conduct.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 


t  PA-VA^t'I-NOUS,   a. 
comb. 


Formed    like    a   honey- 
Browne. 


t  FAV'^L,  •».     [Old  Yr.favelle,  a  fable.]     Deceit. 
There  was  falsehood, /ave?,  and  jollity.       Hycke  Scomer. 

tPlv'SL,  n.  [L.  flavus ;  Y^.  fame.}  Yellow; 
fallow ;  dun.     [r.]  Todd. 

FA-VE'0-LATE,  a.  [L.  favus,  a  honey-comb.] 
(Bot.)  Formed  like  a  honey-comb;  celiilar ; 
alveolate  ;  favose.  Gray. 

PA-VlL'LOyS,  a.  [h.favilla,  ashes.]  Consist- 
ing of,  or  resembling,  ashes,  Browne. 

FA'VOR,  V.  14.  [i.  FAVORED  ;  pp.  FAVORINO,  PA- 
TOHED.] 

1.  To  regard  with  kindness ;  to  countenance. 
"  Men  yatjor  wonders."  Bacon. 

2.  To  protect ;  to  support ;  to  render  assist- 
ance to  ;  to  assist ;  to  aid ;  to  treat  kindly. 

A  name, 
While  fortune  favored,  not  unknown  to  fame.    Dryden. 

3.  To  resemble  in  features.    "  The  gentleman 
favored  his  master."  Addison. 

4.  To  represent  favorably ;  to  palliate. 

He  ^as  favored  her  squint  admirably.  Swift. 

FA'  VOR,  n.  [L.  favor ;  faveo,  to  favor ;  It.  favore ; 
Sp. favor;  'Fi.faveur.'] 

1.    Kind   regard  ;    countenance  ;    kindness  ; 
friendliness  ;  propitious  aspect;  good  will. 

He  lived  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise, 

But  found  no  favor  in  his  lady's  eyes.  Dryden, 


2.  Support;  vindication;  defence. 

The  favor  of  learning  was  the  humor  and  mode  of  the 
"We.  Temple. 

3.  A  kind  act ;  a  good  deed ;  a  benefit. 

AW  favors  and  punishments  passed  by  him;  all  offices  and 
places  of  importaijce  were  distributed  to  his  favorites.  Sidney. 

4.  The  person  or  thing  favored ;  object  of 
kind  regard. 

All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  man, 

His  chief  delight  and  favor,  Milton. 

5.  t  Face  J  countenance;  features. 

A  gooi  favor  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a  hanging  look. 

Shak. 

6.  Something  ornamental,  as  a  knot  of  rib- 
bons, given  to  be  worn  as  a  token  of  favor  or 
affection. 

Here,  Fluellen,  wear  thou  this  fa/vor  for  me,  and  stick  it 
m  thy  cap.  si,at:. 

7.  (Law,)  Bias;  partiality;  prejudice. 

The  grand  jury  are  sworn  to  inquire  into  all  otfences 
which  have  been  committed,  and  all  violations  of  law,  with- 
out fear,yttyor,  or  aflection.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Benefit,  Grace. 

FA'VOE-A-BLE,   a.      [It.  favorevole  ;  Sp.  §  Fr. 
favorabl-e.'] 

1.  Showing  favor ;  kind ;  propitious ;  auspi- 
cious ;  friendly ;  willing. 

Lend  favorable  ear  to  our  requests.  Shak. 

2.  Averse  to  censure  ;  apologetic ;  palliative. 

None  can  have  the  favorable  thought 
That  to  obey  the  tyrant's  will  they  fought.         Dryden. 

3.  Conducive  ;  contributing ;  promotive. 

A  climate /auoroftk  to  generation,  health,  and  long  life. 

Temple. 

4.  Suitable ;  fit ;  adapted ;  convenient ;  ad- 
vantageous; beneficial. 

A  place  v&tY  favorable  for  the  making  levies  of  men. 

Clarendon. 

5.  t  Beautiful ;  well-favored ;  well-featured. 


None  more  favorable  nor  more  feir 
Than  Clarion. 

Syn.  —  See  Auspicious,  Fair. 


denser. 


FA'VOR-A-BLE-NESS,  ».  The  quality  of  being 
favorable.  Bp.  Taylor, 

PA'VQR-A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  favorable  manner. 

FA'VORED  (fa'vurd),  a.  Featured;  —  compound- 
ed with  well,  hard,  ill,  &c.  denser. 

FA'VpRED-LY  (fa'vurd-le),  ad.  As  to  feature; 
—  compoun&ed  with  well  or  ill.  Johnson. 

tPA'VQRED-NESS  ((S'vtird-n6s),  ».  Appearance 
as  to  the  countenance  or  features.  Deut.  xvii.  1. 

PA'VOR-^R,  76.     One  who  favors  ;    a  well-wisher. 

All  the  favorers  of  magic  were  the  most  profest  and  bitter- 
est enemies  to  the  Christian  religion.  Addison, 

PA'VOR-ESS,  re.  A  female  who  favors  or  gives 
countenance.  Craig. 

FA'VQR-ING,  p.  a.     That  favors  or  aids. 

FA'VOR-ING-LY,  ad.     "With  favor. 

FA'VOR-ITE,  n.  [It.  §  Sv.farorito  ;  Fr./ffi«on.] 
A  person  or  thing  beloved  or  regarded  with 
favor ;  one  treated  with  peculiar  favor. 

A  favorite  has  no  Mend.  Gray. 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favorite  flies; 

The  poor,  advanced,  makes  friends  of  enemies.       S/tak. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  no  prince  so  bad  whose 

favorites  and  ministers  are  not  worse.  Burke. 

FA'VOR-ITE,  a.  Beloved;  regarded  with  favor. 
"  His  favorite  passages  in  an  author."  Addi- 
son.     "  The  favorite  child."    Pope. 

FA'V0R-!T-I§M,  n.  The  act  of  favoring;  the 
practice  of  showing  undue  favor ;  partiality. 

It  is  this  unnatural  infusion  of  a  system  ot  favoritism  into 
a  government  which,  in  a  great  part  of  its  constitution,  is 
popular,  that  has  raised  the  present  ferment  in  the  nation. 

Burke. 


FA'VOE-LESS,  a.     "Without  favor. 


Spenser. 


FA-VOSE',  a.  \li.  favus,  a  honey-comb.]  (Bot.) 
titted  or  excavated  like  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
comb ;  cellular ;  alveolate  ;  faveolate.  Loudon. 

FAV'O-SITE,  re.  [L.  favus,  a  honey-comb.]  (Geol,) 
A  kind  of  cellular  fossil  coral.  Clarke, 

fAv-u-lA'  Rl-4,n,  pi,  [L./(Jt)«s,  a  honey-comb.] 
(Geol.)  A  genus  of  extinct  fossil  plants,  found  in 
coal  formations,  the  stems  of  which  bear  marks 
resembling  the  cells  of  a  honey-comb.  Buckland, 

fAwn,  n.     [Fr.  faon,']    The  young  of  the  fal- 
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low  deer ;  a  buck  or  doe  of  the  first  yete.  "  The 
wanton /aw»."  —  See  Deeb.  Pope. 

fAwn,  v.  n.    To  bring  forth  a  fawn.      BuUolcar. 

fAwN,  v.  n.  [A.  S.ftBgnian,  to  rejoice;  to  flat- 
ter. —  See  Fain.]     \i.  fawned  ;  pp.  fAWning, 

FAWNED.] 

1.  To  court  favor,  as  by  the  tricks  of  a  dog. 
The  dog  Btraight  favmed  upon  his  master.        Sidney. 

2.  To  court  servilely  ;  to  flatter ;  to  cringe  to. 

Oft  he  bowed 
HiB  turret  crest,  and  sleek,  enamelled  neck. 
Fawning,  and  hcked  the  ground  whereon  Bhe  trod.    Miinn. 

Syn.  —  See  CoAX. 

fAwn,  n.  The  act  of  favming;  syoophancy; 
cringing ;  low  flattery.  "  Servile/aw«s.  '  Shak. 

FAwN'PR,  n.  One  who  fawns  ;  a  sycophant ;  a 
mean  flatterer.  Spectator. 

Syn.  —  See  Fl attekeb. 

fAwN'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  fawns ;  gross  or 
low  flattery;  sycophancy;  cringing. 

Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp, 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 

"Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Sliak. 

PAwN'JNG,  p.  a.  Meanly  flattering;  treating 
with  servility.  "  h.  favming  greyhound."  Shak. 

fAwN'ING-LY,  a(Z.   In  a  fawning  manner.  South. 

+  fAx'^D,  «.    [A.  S./iEX,hair.]    Hairy.  Camden. 

PAY  (fS),  H.  [Fr./e'e.  —  See  Fairy.]  A  fairy; 
an  elf.    "  The  yellow-skirted/ays.  Milton. 

+  fAy,  «.    Faith.    "By  my  fay."  Shak. 

FAY,v.a.  [A.S.fegan,  or  ffefegan,  to  join.']  [i. 
fayed  ;  pp.  faying,  fayed.]  To  fit  any  two 
pieces  of  wood  so  as  to  join  close  together ;  to 
cause  to  lie  close ;  to  join ;  to  fit.  Crabb. 

FAY,  u.  n.    To  lie  close  together ;  to  fit.         Ash. 

FAY'AL-ITE, ».  (Min.)  A  native  silicate  of  iron 
from  the  Island  of  Fayal.  Brande. 

FAYEJfCE.    See  Faience. 

FAZ'ZO-L^T,  n.  [It.  fozzoletto.J  A  handker- 
chiefl  Clarke. 

FE  (fa),  n.     [Port.  §  Sp.]    Faith.  Newman. 

FEA'BfR-RY  (B'ber-re),  n.  A  gooseberry.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]'  Richardson. 

t  FEAGUE  (feg),  v.  a.  To  whip  ;  to  chastise  ;  to 
punish.;  to  fag.  Buckingham. 

t  FE'AL,  a.     Faithful ;  true.  Chambers. 

FE'AL-TY  [fe'9l-te,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
fel'te,  jS.  Ja.']j  n.  [L.  Jldelitas  ;  Jldelis,  faithful ; 
fides,  faith ;  It.  fedelth  ;  Sp.  fieldad ;  Old  Fr. 
featdte ;  Fr.  fealte,  or  feaute."]  A  liegeman's 
duty  or  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  liege  lord ;  fideli- 
ty ;  loyalty.  "  Maud,  the  empress,  to  whom  the 
■  prelates  and  nobles  had  sworn y*ea^#y."  P'iynne. 
^8®=  "  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Sfieridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Bu- 
chanan, and  W.Johnston  make  only  two  syllables  of 
this  word  j  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Nares,  three.  I  do  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce  the  last  division  the 
best."     Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Homase. 

FEAR  (fer),  re.  1.  An  uneasy  or  painful  emotion 
producedby  the  apprehension  of  danger ;  dread ; 
terror ;  fright ;  trepidation  ;  alarm. 

Fear  is  an  uneasinesB  of  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of 
future  evil  likely  to  befall  us.  Xocjte. 

2.  Anxiety;  solicitude.     "  The  principal /feffij- 
was  for  the  holy  temple."  2  Mac.  xv.  18. 

3.  The  cause  or  object  of  fear.  Gen.  xxxi.  42. 

Still,  as  he  fled,  his  eye  was  backward  cast. 
As  if  his  fear  still  followed  himibehind.  Speniter. 

Jacob  swarc  by  the  fear  of  hlB  father  Isaac.  Gen.  xxxi.  63. 

4.  Something  hung  up  to  scare  deer,  or  other 
wild  animals,  by  its  color  or  noise. 

He  who  fleeth  from  the  noise  of  the  fear  shall  fall  into 
the  pit-  lea.  xxiv.  18. 

5.  Keverential  regard;  respect  mingled  with' 
awe. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Ps.  cxi.  10. 
Syn.  —  See  Dread. 
FEAR,  V.  a.  [L.  vereor.  —  A.  S.f(Bran,  or  afceran, 
to  terrify ;  from  faran,  to  go  or  cause'  to  go 
awav,  and  hence  from  the  motion  extended  to 
the  feeling  which  caused  it.  Richardson.  —  Dut. 


vaaren ;  Ger.  fUrchten.']    [t.  feared  ;  pp.  fear- 
ing, feared.'] 

1.  t  To  fright  or  afi'right ;  to  terrify ;  to  make 
afraid;  to  scare. 

Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Pompey,  with  thy  sails.       Shak. 
This  aspect  of  mine  hath  feared  the  valiant.         Shak. 

2.  To  have  a  painful  apprehension  of;  to  ex- 
pect with  emotions  of  alarm  ;  to  be  afraid  of; 
to  apprehend  ;  to  dread. 

The  Lord  is  my  salvation;  whom  shall  I  fear?  Fs.  xxvii.  1. 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  disgrace.     Vryden, 

3.  To  reverence ;  to  stand  in  awe  of.  "  Fear 
God,  honor  the  king."  1  Pet.  ii.  17. 

Syn.  —  See  Apprehend. 

FEAR,  V.  n.  To  live  in  terror  ;  to  be  afraid  or 
anxious.     "You  may /ear  too  far,  sir."    Shak. 

f  PEAR,  ■«.     A  companion.  —  See  Fere.  Spenser. 

II  FEAR'F^L  [ier'fttl,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. ; 
Rr'fai,  S.;  fer'fttl  or  Kr'fai,  W.  J".],  a. 

1.  Filled  with  fear  ;  afraid. 

I  have  made  my  heroine  fearful  of  death.       Dryden. 

2.  Habitually  timid ;  timorous  ;  apprehensive 
of  danger  or  evil.  "  Fearful  hearts  and  faint 
hands.  Eccles.  ii.  12. 

3.  Impressing  fear,,;  terrible  ;  frightful ;  dread- 
ful.   "  He's  gentle,  and  notfeatful."        Shak. 

It  la  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God.  Heb.  x.  31. 

4.  Awful ;  to  be  reverenced. 

Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises? 

Ex.jiv.lL 

Syn. —  Fearful  signifies  full  of  fear,  and  also  full 
of  that  which  causes  fear.  Fearful,  apprehensive,  or 
afraid  of  danger ;  a  timid  person  ;  a  person  unreasona- 
bly timid  or  timorous —  A  fearful  contest  or  catastro- 
phe ;  a  dreadful  accident ;  ail  awful  occurrence ;  a 
frigfitfitt  dream  ;  a  tremendous  storm  ;  a  terrible  hurri- 
cane ;  a  terrific  appearance  ;  a  horrid  spectacle. 

II  FEAR'FUL-LY,  ad.    In  a  fearful  manner. 

II  FEAR'PUL-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  fearful.  Hooker. 

FBAE'L^SS,  a.  Free  from  fear  ;  intrepid  ;  cour- 
ageous ;  bold ;  undaunted  ;  brave  ;  valiant. 

The  flaming  seraph,  fearlesB,  though  alone.        Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Bold. 

FEAR'LPSS-LY,  ad.    "Without  fear  ;  intrepidly. 

PEAE'L^;SS-NESS,  re.  Exemption  from  fear ;  in- 
trepidity. "  Fearlessness  in  daingeTi."  Clarendon. 

FEAR'nAUGHT  (fSr'nlwt),  n.  A  thick  sort  of 
woollen  stuff,  much  used  in  ships  for  lining  port- 
holes, for  warm  garments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  dreadnaught.  Crabb. 

FEA§E,  V.  a:     1.  'To  untwist  or  ravel,  as  the  end 
of  a  rope  ;  —  written  s\sofeaze. 
2.  To  beat ;  to  whip.  Ash. 

See  Pheese. 

PBA-§!-BlL'I-Ty  (re-ze-bil'e-t?),  re.  The  quality  of 
being  feasible ;  practicability ;  feasibleness.  "A 
design  whose  feasibility  I  considered."    Boyle. 

FEA'§I-BLE  (fe'ze-bl),  a.  [L.  facio,  to  do  or 
make;  It. fattibile ;  Sp. factible ;  Fr.faisable.] 
That  may  be  done,  performed,  or  accomplished; 
practicable :  — that  may  be  tilled ;  tillable. 

Charles  VTII.,  King  of  France,  finding  the  war  of  Britain 
not  so  feasible,  pursued  his  enterprise  upon  Naples,  which 
he  accompliBhed  with  wonderful  facility  and  felicity.  Bacon. 

FEA'§I-BLE  (fe'ze-bl),  re.  Whatever  is  practica- 
ble.    '^ILdiSy  feasibles."     [r.]  Glanville. 

FEA'§I-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  fea- 
sible ;  practicability ;  feasibility.  Bp.  Hall. 

FEA'5!-BLY  (fe'ze-ble),  ad.  Practicably.  Johnson. 

FEAST  (test),  re.  [li.festum  ;  It.  festa  ;  Sp.  fiesta; 
Ft.  fete.  —  Gael,  feisd,  feist.'] 

1.  An  entertainment  of  the  table  ;  a  sumptu- 
ous treat ;  a  banquet. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  meat,  but  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
guests,  which  makes  the  feast.  Where  tlierc  is  no  peace, 
there  can  be  no  fea^t.  Clarendon, 

2.  A  day  of  feasting;  a  festival;  a  holiday  ; 
an  ecclesiastical  anniversary;  as,  "The  Feast 
of  Tabernacles." 

This  day  is  called  the  Feast  of  Crispian.  Shak. 

3.  Intellectual  entertainment ;  enjoyment. 
The  /east  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.  Fope. 

.8®=°  Formerly  the  feasts  of  saints  were  used  to  in- 
dicate the  dates  of  instruments  and  memorable  events. 


Syn.  —  A  religious  feast  or  festival  is  an  anniver- 
sary ceremony  of  feasting  and  thanksgiving;  "and 
such  a  day,  being  kept  sacred  or  vacant  from  secular 
labor,  is  often  called  a  holiday.  A  banquet  is  a  public, 
sumptuous  feast.  A  joy tal  festival  ot  feast ;  a  splendid 
banquet:  a  pleasing  entertainment ;  a  drinking  carousal ; 
a  treat  for  soldiers,  servants,  &.c. 

FEAST,  V.  re.  [i.  feasted  ;  pp.  feasting,  feast- 
ed.] To  partake  of  a  feast ;  to  eat ;  to  be  en- 
tertained.   "  I  did  feast  with  Ceesar."       Shak. 

FEAST,  V.  a.  1.  To  entertain  sumptuously  at  the 
table;  to  feed  plenteously  or  luxuriously.  "He 
was  feasted  by  the  king.'  Hay  ward. 

2.  To  delight ;  to  gratify ;  to  please  ;  to  glad- 
den ;  to  rejoice. 

Heaven  this  day  is  feasted  with  your  name.     Dryden. 
FEAST'-DAy,  re.     A  day  of  feasting ;  a  festival. 
But  they  said,  not  on  the  fea8t~day,  lest  there  be  an  up- 
roar among  the  people.  Matt.  xxvi.  5. 

FEAST'^R,  re.  1.  One  who  fares  deliciously ;  a 
sumptuous  liver.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  One  that  entertains  magnificently  ;  a  feast- 
maker.  Huloet. 

FEAST'FUL,  a.  Festive ;  joyful ;  luxurious.- 
"  Feastful  days."    "  Feastfut  friends."    Milton. 

PEAST'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  feastful  manner ;  lux- 
uriously; festively.  Clarke. 

FEAST'ING,  re.  An  entertainment ;  a  treat ;  a 
feast.  Cartwright. 

FEAST'-EITE,  re.  A  rite  or  custom  observed  at 
feasts.  Phillips. 

FEAST'-WON,  a.    Bribed  or  won  by  feasting. 

Shak. 
FEAT  (fet),  re.     VL.  factum;  facio,  foetus,  to  do; 
It.fatto  ;  Fr.  fait.  —  Gael-  feart.'] 

1.  An  achievement ;  a  deed  ;  a  performance ; 
an  action  ;  act ;  exploit.  "Boii  feats."  Spen- 
ser.    "  Feats  of  war."  Brende. 

2.  An  act  of  slyness  and  dexterity  ;  a  trick. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 

How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Deed. 
t  FEAT,  a,     1.  Ready ;  skilful ;  ingenious. 

That/eai  man  at  controversy.  StiUingfleet. 

2.  Good ;  correct ;  pure.  "  She  speaks  feat 
English."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

t  FEAT,  V.  u,.    To  form ;  to  fashion.  Shak. 

t  FEAT'5-OUS,  It.    Neat ;  dexterous.      Johnson. 

t  PEAT'E-OtJS-LY,  ad.    Dexterously.       Spenser: 

FEATH':eR  (fetfi'er),  re.  [A.  S.fyther,  or  f ether; 
Fis.feer;  X>ut.veder;  Uer.feder;  TtcLTi.fier. — 
Derived  by  Wachter  from  Gr.  tttioSv,  a  wing,] 

1.  A  plume  of  a  bird ;  —  in  the  plural,  or  collec- 
tively, the  covering  of  birds ;  plumage.   Waller. 

2.  Kind ;  nature  ;  species  ;  —  from  the  pro- 
verbial expression,  "  Birds  of  a  feather,"  i.  e. 
of  a  species. 

Clifford  and  the  haught  Northumberland, 

And  of  their  featjier  many  more  proud  birds.         Shak. 

3.  An  ornament ;  an  empty  title.       Johnson. 

4.  On  a  horse,  a  sort  of  natural  frizzling  of 
hair,  which,  in  some  places,  rises  above  the 
lying  hair,  and  there  makes  a  figure  resembling 
the  tip  of  an  ear  of  wheat.  Farrier^s  Diet. 

5.  pi.  {Arch.)  Any  narrow  slips  of  timber  to 
strengthen  framing,  partitioning,  &c.       Craig. 

.&  feather  in  the  cap,  an  honor  or  mark  of  distinction. 

—  To  be  in  high  feather,  to  be  in  good  health  and  spir- 
its ;  to  be  in  good  condition,  as  birds  in  full  plumage. 

—  To  show  the  white  feather,  to  show  signs  of  coward- 
"ice.  as  a  white  feather  in  the  tail  of  a  cock  is  said  to 

be  a  token  that  he  is  not  of  the  true  game  breed.  Grose. 

FEATH'^R  (fBth'er),  v.  a.  [i.  feathehed  ;  pp. 
feathering,  feathered.] 

1.  To  dress  in,  or  fit  with,  feathers.  Johnson. 

2.  To  tread,  as  a  cock.  Dryden. 

3.  To  enrich  ;  to  adorn ;  to  exalt. 

The  king  cared  not  to  plume  his  nobiUty  and  people,  to 

feather  himself.  Bacon. 

To  feather  one's  nest,  to  provide  for  one's  self  j  to 

get  riches  together.  Hood. 

FEATH'^R-BED,  re.    A  bed  stuffed  with  feathers. 

FEATH'^R-BOARD'JNG,  re.  Boarding  in  which 
the  edges  of  the  adjacent  boards  overlap  ;  — 
called  also  meathe>--boarding.  Loudon. 
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FEATH'jpR-DRIV'^E,    n. 
feathers  by  beating. 


One    who    prepares 
Dmham. 


PEATH'^R-dOST'^R,  n.  A  light  brush  made  of 
feathers.  Simtrwnds. 

f£aTH'5RED  (Btli'erd),  a.  1.  Clothed  or  covered 
with  feathers.     "  JFeathered  Mercury."      Shak. 

2.  Fitted  with  feathers ;  carrying  feathers. 
"  The  feathered  arrow."  Pope. 

3.  Winged  like  an  arrow ;  swift.  "  Feathered 
minutes."  Cleaveland. 

4.  Made  smooth  as  with  down  or  feathers. 
"Konsense,  feathered  with  soft  and  delicate 
phrases."  Scott. 

FEATH'?R-£d9E,  n.  An  edge  like  a  feather; 
the  thinner  edge  of  a  board  or  plank.       Moxon. 

FEATH'^R-ED^fED,  a.     Having  a  feather-edge. 

FEATH'^E-FEW,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  several 
species ;  fever-few ;  Pyrethrum.         Mortimer. 

FEATH'BR-GRAss  (fetri'?r-gr4s),  n.  (Bot.)  A 
perennial,  ornamental,  feathery  or  downy  grass, 
of  several  species ;  Stipa.  Loudon. 

FEATH'J^R-I-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  feathery. 

FEATH'^R-ING,  n.  1.  The  uniform  turning  of 
the  edge  of  an  oar  horizontally,  when  raised 
from  the  water,  in  rowing.  Simmonds. 

2.  (^Arch.)  An  arrangement  of  small  arcs  or 
foils  separated  by  projecting  points  or  cusps, 
used  as  an  ornament  in  arch  mouldings,  &c. ; 
foliation.  Weale. 

FEATH':5R-LESS,  a.  Having  few  or  no  feathers ; 
destitute  of  feathers.  Howell. 

tFEATH'5R-LY,  a.  Besembling  a  feather.  "Some 
featherly  particle  of  snow."  Brovme. 

FEATH'^E-SELL-BR,  n.  One  who  sells  feathers. 

FEATH'SE- VEINED  (-vand),  a.  (Bot.)  Applied 
to  a  leaf  in  which  the  veins  spring  from  along 
the  sides  of  a  midrib ;  penninerved.      Heiislow. 

FEATH'^E-Y  (f5tt'er-e),  a..  1.  Feathered;  clothed 
with  feathers.  Milton. 

2.  Resembling  feathers  ;  plumose.  "  Feath- 
ery and  light  stuff."  Whateley,  1634. 


FEATH'¥E-Y-FOOT'?D     (-fat'ed),    a. 
feathers  on  the  feet. 


Having 
Booth. 


fPE.AT'LY,  a(?.    Nimbly;  dexterously.        Shak. 

+  FEAT'NJESS,  n.  Kimbleness ;  dexterity.  Huloet. 

t  FEAT'OUS,  u,.     See  Feateous.  Todd. 

FEAT'UEE  (iet'yur),  n.  [L.  factura,  a  making ; 
faeio^  f actus ^  to  make  ;  It.  fatturCi  ;  Sp.  hechu- 
ra;  Norm.  Fi.  failure.'] 

1.  t  Any  thing  made  ;  form.  MiUo7i. 

2.  Any  lineament  or  single  part  of  the  face. 
Pale  aa  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  played.      Byron. 

3.  The  cast  or  make  of  the  face. 

Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years.  SJial: 

4.  The  whole  turn  or  any  lineament  of  the 
body  ;  the  fashion  ;  the  make ;  appearance. 

I  agreed  in  every /ecrfurc  of  my  body  with  other  Yahoos. 

Swift. 

5.  A  prominent  part  of  any  thing;  as,  "  The 
general  features  of  a  country." 

FEAT'UEED   (fet'yurd)i  a.     1.  Having  features  ; 

formed.     "  Featured  like  him."  Shak. 

2.  Having  handsome    features ;    handsome. 

"  Rich  thou  art,  featured  thou  art."         Greene. 

FEAT'UEE-LESS  (let'yijr-16s),  u.  Destitute  of 
features.  Shak. 

FEAT'UEE-Ll-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
featurely  or  handsome.  Coleridge. 

FEAT'0EE-LY  (fet'yv"-!?).  "•  Having  good  fea- 
tures ;  handsome.  Coleridge. 

FEAZE,  V.  a.     [Fr./csser.] 

1.  To  untwist,  as  the  end  of  a  rope.   Johnson. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  whip  with  rods.      Ainsworth. 

tF5;-BRI9'I-TATE,  V.  n.  [li.  febricito,  febrici- 
tatus.']    To  be  in  a  fever.  Bailey. 

FE-BRIC '  n-L4,  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  slight  degree 
of  fever ; "  a  feveret.  Dunglison. 

t  Fjp-BRIC'U-I-OSE,  a.  [L.febriculosus.'\  Troubled 
with  a  slight  fever ;  feverish.  Johnson. 


II  FEB-El-FA'CI?NT  (Kb-re-S'shent),  a.  [L.  fe- 
bris,  a  fever,  anifacio,  to  make.]  That  causes 
fever ;  febrific.  Dunglison. 

F5-BEIF':(;R-0US,  a.  ['L.febris,  a  fever,  and/fro, 
to  bear.]  (Med.)  Fever-bearing ;  producing 
fever.     "  Afebriferous  locality."       Dunglison. 

F?-BRIF'!C,  a.  [See  Feerifacient.]  Producing 
fever ;  febrifacient.  Chesterfela. 

F^-BEIF'y-GAL,  a.  (Med.)  Good  against  fever ; 
allaying  fever ;  antifebrile.  P.  Cyc. 

FEB'RI-FUpB,  n.  [L.  febris,  fever,  and/w^o, 
to  drive  away ;  'Ft.  febrifuge.']  (Med.)  A  medi- 
cine to  drive  away  or  to  allay  fever;  an  anti- 
febrile. Dunglison. 

FEB'R!-FU(?E,  a.  (Med.)  That  serves  to  drive 
away  or  to  allay  fever.  Arbuthnot. 

FE'BRILE,  or  FEB'EILE  [fe'bril,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Wb.';  fe'brll,  S. ;  Rb'iil,  W.  Sm.  C],  a.  [L. 
febrilis  ;  febris,  fever ;  probably  transposed  for 
ferbis,  from  fcreeo,  to  boil  or  glow;  It.  febbrile ; 
Sp.  febril ;  "Fr.  febrile."]  (Med.)  Relating  to, 
partaking  of,  or  indicating,  fever.  Harvey. 

FEB'RU-A-EY,  re.  [L.  FebruanUs ;  februum,  ori- 
ginally, in  the  Sabine  language,  a  purgative; 
hence,  februa,  the  Roman  festival  of  purifica- 
tion and  expiation,  celebrated  on  the  15th  of  the 
month ;  It.  Febbraio ;  Sp.  Febrero  ;  Fr.  Fevrier.] 
The  second  month  in  the  year,  represented  by 
the  sign  Pisces  (K),  and  added  to  the  Roman 
calendar  by  Numa.  February,  in  a  common 
year,  consists  of  twenty-eight  days,  but  has 
tweiity-nine  in  a  bissextile  or  leap  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  intercalary  day  added  to  that  year. 

tFEB-EU-A'TION,  ».  [See  February.]  Purifi- 
cation ;  a  sacrifice.  Spenser, 

FE'CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  excre- 
ment or  dregs.  Todd. 

F%'C%^,  n.pl.     \Jj.fceces.]    See  F^CES. 

FE'CIAL    (fS'sliiil),    n.      [L.  fedalis.']      (Roman 

Ant!)  A  Roman  herald,  whose  peculiar  office  it 

was  to  declare  war  and  conclude  peace.  Brande. 

Fecial  law,  the  law  relating  to  declarations  of  war 

and  treaties  of  peace  among  the  Eomans.         Burrill. 

FE'Cf-FORK, ».  [L./(Ece«,  dung,  and  Eng. /or^.] 
(Ent.)  The  anal  fork  on  which  the  larvse  of  cer- 
tain insects  carry  their  feeces.  Maunder. 

FE'CIT.  111.,  he  did  it.]  (Fine  Arts.)  A  word 
which  accompanies  the  name  of  an  artist  in 
the  inscription  made  on  his  work  to  indicate  the 
designer.  Craig. 

FECK'L^SS,  a.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  effect- 
less. Todd.]  Spiritless;  feeble.  [North  of 
England.]  Brockett. 

FEO'y-LA,  n.  [L.  fiecula,  lees  of  wine;  It.^«- 
cola;  Sp. /ecM/ij;  Fr.y^cM^c]  A  term  applied 
to  any  pulverulent  matter  obtained  from  plants, 
by  macerating  or  grinding  them  in  cold  water, 
but  especially  to  the  nutritious  powder  other- 
wise called  starch  or  farina  ;  —  written  also 
fcecula.  P.  Cyc. 

FEC'y-LENCE, 
FEO'y-LEN-OY, 
Fr.ficulence.i 

1.  The  quality  of  abounding  with  sediment 
or  dregs  ;  muddiness.  Boyle. 

2.  Lees  ;  dregs  ;  faeces  ;  sediment.       Burke. 

FBC'y-LENT,  a.  [Sp.  feculento  ;  Fr.  feculent.] 
Foul ;  filthy ;  dreggy ;  sedimentary ;  excremen- 
titious.  Glanville. 

FEC'yND  [rek'und,  IV.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  fe-kund',  E. ; 
fe'kund,  K.],  a.  [L.fecundus  ;  It.  fecondo  ;  Sp. 
fecundo;  Fx.feeond.]  Fruitful;  prolific;  pro- 
ductive. '  Graunt. 

F¥-CUN'DATE,  or  FfiC'yN-DATE  [fe-kiin'dat,  P. 
K.  R.  Ash,  Maunder,  Richardson;  iek'un-dat, 
Sm.  C.  Wb.],  V.  a.  \li.  fecundo,  fecundatus ;  It. 
fecondare ;  Sp.  fecundar ;  Fr.  ficonder.']  '  To 
make  fecund  or  fruitful ;  to  impregnate.    Paley. 

PEC-yN-pA'TION,  re.  [It.  fecondazione ;  Sp.  fe- 
cundaeion ;  Fr.  f^condation.]  The  act  of  fe- 
cundating, or  making  fruitful.  Browne. 


^»    I  n.llj.f(Sculentia;feBeula;fi:ex, 
3Y,  )  fceces,  dregs ;   Sp.  feculencia ; 


F?-cOn'DI-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  fecundus,  fruitful,  and 
facto,  to  make.]  To  make  fruitful,  [r.]  Johnson. 

Fjp-CtJN  'DJ-TY,  n.  [L.fecunditas  ;  It.  feconditb. ; 
Sp.  fecundidad ;  Fi.ficondiU.]  The  quality  of 
being  fecund  or  fruitful ;  the  power  of  produ- 
cing or  bringing  forth  in  great  abundance ;  fruit- 
fulness;  prolificness;  productiveness;  fertility. 
"  Fecundity  of  inyerition."  Pope. 

Some  of  the  ancients  mention  some  seeds  tliat  retain  their 
feemdity  torty  years.  ji^y. 

f£d,  i.  Sep.  from  feed.    See  Feed. 

t  FfiD'A-EY  [fedV-r?,  S.  IT.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ; 
ie'd»-re,  JaT],  n.  [L.  fmdus,  a  compact.]  A 
confederate;  a  federary.  Shak. 

FEDELIJVT  ((i-i^-le'n^),  n.  [It.]  A  kind  of  dried 
Italian  paste  in  a  pipe  form,  of  a  smaller  size 
than  vermicelli.  Simmonds. 

FED'jpE-AL,  a.  [L.  faidrn,  a  compact :  Sp.  fede- 
ral; Fx.fideral.]  i-      '     v  J 

1.  Relating  to  a  league  or  compact.  "  The 
first  federal  condition."  Bp.  Taylor.  "  Contrary 
to  atl  federal  right  and  justice."  Grew. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  joined  in,  a  confederacy,  as 
communities  or  states  ;  confederate ;  — particu- 
larly, belonging  to  the  Union,  or  the  United 
States;  as,  " The  yederrf  currency."       Dallas. 

3.  Noting  a  party  who  were -friendly  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  when  it  was 
first  adopted. 

FED'?E-AL-I§M,  re.  [Fi.fMeraiisme.]  The  prin- 
ciples of  Federalists.  Burke.    Morris. 

f£d'5R-AL-IST,  re.  IFr.  fideraliste.]  A  member 
of  a  federal  union,  or  an  advocate  for  a  confed- 
eration or  federal  government; — a  term  applied 
to  a  political  party  in  the  United  States  who 
favored  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
when  it  was  first  adopted.  Marshall. 

FED'JEE-AL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  confederate  ;  to  unite 
in  a  confederacy.  Craig. 

FED-jpR-AL-I-ZA'TIQN,  re.  Confederation  ;  fed- 
eral union,     [r.]  Stiles. 

fFED'ifR-A-EY,  K.  A  confederate ;  fedary.  Shak. 

FED'pR-ATE,  a.  [L.  fosd^ratus;  fcedus,  a  com- 
pact; 'it.federaJ^;'^x.federeJ]  Leagued;  con- 
federate ;  banded.  Warburton. 

FED-?R-A'TION,  re.  [Fr.  /e'dA-ctMore.]  A  federal 
union  ;  a  confederation  ;  a  league.  Burke. 

FED'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  \S,p.federativo;  Ft.fidira- 
tif]     Joining  in  a  league  ;  federal.  Burke. 

t  FJfiD'J-TY,  re.  \lj.f(editas  ;  foedus,  foul.]  Base- 
ness ;  turpitude  ;  vileness.  Bp.  Hall. 

FEE,  re.  [Goth. /«Am,  cattle  ;  A.S.feoh;  Dut. 
vee;  GQr.vieh;  Dan. /ie;  1cq\.  f^ ;  Sw.  _/!j. ■= — 
"  This  word  [feoh]  is  one  of  the  oldest  'in  all 
the  European  languages.  Most  likely,  the  idea 
of  animation  and  motion  is  predominant  in 
all  the  preceding  words.  Cattle  was  the  first 
kind  of  property  ;  and,  by  bartering,  this  word 
came  to  signify  money  in  general."  Bosworth. 
—  The  etymology  of  fee,  in  its  legal  sense, 
is  much  disputed.  Somner,  Johnson,  Todd, 
Spelman,  and  Burrill  derive  the  word  from  A.  S. 
feoh,  a  stipend,  a  reward ;  Richardson,  Webster, 
Smart,  and  Brady,  from  the  L.  fides,  faith ;  It. 
fede;  &y.fe;  Fx.foi;  Cowel,  Coke,  3.U&.  Bou- 
vier,  from  Fr.  fief;  Palgrave,  Spence,  and 
Brande,  from  the  Grseco-Latin  emphyteusis  of 
the  Roman  law;  Calvin,  from  the  Gei.  fehde, 
war  ;  others,'  from  'L.  fcedus,  a  compact.  Crabb 
considers  it  a  corruption  of  feud.  Burrill  re- 
marks :  "  The  first  form  of  feoh,  as  a  term  of 
law,  seems  to  have  been  the  Fr.  jfief.  From 
this,  it  is  not  improbable,  the  word  fee  was 
formed  by  the  Normans,  and  introduced  into 
England,  the  Scotch  adopting,  with  less  altera- 
tion of  sound,  the  foim.  feu.  In  point  of  sense, 
the  meaning  of  feoh  accords  entirely  with  the 
essential  idea  of  the  feudal  grant  of  land ;  viz. : 
an  interest  in  land  held  as  a  stipend,  wages,  or 
reward  for  military  service,  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  consideration,  and  therefore  considered' 
more  a  matter  of  right  than  favor.**  —  See 
Feoff,  and  Feud.] 

1.  A  fixed  or  gratuitous  compensation  for  ser- 
vices, particularly  of  official  and  professional 
men  ;  a  charge  ;  reward  ;  bill.  Pitt. 
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2.  (^Law.)  In  feudal  law,  a  stipendiary  estate 
held  of  a  superior  by  service;  a  stipendiary  es- 
tate held  by  inheritance  ;  —  in  early  English 
law^  that  which  one  holds  of  another  by  service  ; 
a  certain  quantity  of  land  held  on  condition  of 
service,  or  held  as  an  inheritance  ;  — in  modern 
English  law,  an  estate  of  inheritance,  held  me- 
diately or  immediately  of  the  sovereigns  ;  — in 
American  law,  an  estate  of  inheritance  of  which 
the  holder  has  the  entire  disposal  without  con- 
dition, and  which  is  transmissible  to  his  heirs. 
—  See  'Fee-simple,  and  Fee-tail.        BuriilL 

FEE,  V.  a.     \i.  FEED  ;  pp.  feeing,  feed.] 

1.  To  give  a  fee  to  ;  to  pay. 

Thou  wouldst  bo  fucd,  1  see,  to  make  me  sport.       Shak. 

2.  To  bribe  ;  to  hire  ;  to  purchase. 

She  hath  an  usher,  and  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 

A  page,  a  coachman;  these  are  Jeed  and  feed, 

Aiid  yet,  for  all  that,  will  be  prating.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

FEE'BLE  (fe'bl),  a.  [L.  ??e6i^i5,  lamentable ;  It. 
JiehoUy  or  Jlevole,  feeble  ;  Sp.  fehle ;  Old  Fr. 
foible  ;  Fr.  fcdble.  —  Flebilis  and  flebilitas,  ac- 
cording to  Du  Cange,  were  used  m  Low  L.  as 
equivalent  to  debilis  and  debilitasJ] 

1.  Wanting  health,  vigor,  or  strength  ;  debili- 
tated ;  enervated  ;  weak ;  sickly ;  infirm ;  impo- 
tent ;  —  applied  to  persons. 

There  was  not  one  yccfiZe  person  among  their  tribes.  Ps.  cv.37. 

2.  Wanting  force ;  deficient  in  strength  of 
any  kind ;  —  applied  to  things. 

"Where,  save  that  feeble  fountain,  all  is  still.        Byron. 

Syn.  —  See  Weak. 
t  FEE'BLE,  73.  a.  To  weaken;  to  enfeeble.  Spenser. 

FEE'BLE-MiND'fjD,  a.  Weak  of  mind;  irreso- 
lute. *'  Comfortthe  feeble-minded."  1  Thess.Y.  14. 

FEE'BLE-MIND'JED-NESS,  7t.  Weakness  of  mind ; 

mental  imbecility.  -E.  Irvine/. 

FEE'BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  feeble  ; 

weakness  ;  impotence ;  debility ;  infirmity.Sow^/i. 
Syn.  — See  Debility. 
FEE'BLY,  ad.     In  a  feeble  manner  ;  weakly. 

FEED,  V.  a.  [Goth,  fodjan ;  A.  S.feda7i\  Dut. 
voeden\  Ger.fi/ttern;  Dan.  fode;  lce\.  fodra  ; 
Sw-foda.}     (i.  FED  ;  pp.  feeding,  fed.] 

1.  To  supply  with  food  or  provisions  ;  to  give 
food  or  nourishment  to. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him.  Rom.  xii.  20. 

2.  To  supply  ;  to  furnish  with  what  is  want- 
ing and  necessary. 

For  know,  whatever  was  created  needs 

To  be  sustained  and  fed.  Milton. 

3.  To  pamper;  to  glut;  to  satiate. 

To  feed  his  eye 
And  covetous  desire  with  his  huge  treasury.       Spenser. 

4.  To  graze  ;  to  consume,  as  grass,  by  cattle. 

Once  in  three  years  feed  your  mowing  lands.      Moriimei: 

5.  To  make  fat ;  to  fatten.  Todd. 

I  will  feed  them  in  a  good  pasture.         Ezek.  xxxiv.  14. 

FEED,  V.  n.     1.  To  take  food;  to  eat.  Shak. 

2.  To  live  by  eating ;  to  subsist. 

Some  birds  feed  upon  the  berries  of  tliis  vegetable.    Browne. 

3.  To  pasture;  to  place  cattle  to  feed. 

If  a  man  .  . .  shall  feed  in  another  man's  field.  £x.  xxu.  o. 

4.  To  grow  fat  or  plump.    [Local.]    Johnson. 
Syn. —  See  Eat. 

FEED,  n.  1.  That  which  is  eaten  ;  —  especially 
food  taken  by  a  beast ;  provender;  fodder. 

Sidney.     Mortimer. 

2.  Pasture  ;  pasture-land  ;  grass. 

His  flocks  and  bounds  oi  feed 
Are  now  on  sale.  Shak. 

3.  Meal ;  the  act  of  eating. 

Such  pleasure  till  that  hour. 
At  feed  or  fountain,  never  had  I  found.  Milton. 

FEED'^Rt  «•  L  One  who  feeds;  one  who  gives 
food  or  nourishment.  Milton. 

2.  One  who  feeds  cattle  for  the  market. 

London  Ency. 

3.  An  encourager ;  an  exciter;  an  abettor. 
"The  feeder  of  my  riots."  Shak. 

4.  One  who  eats.    "  Gross /cet^ers."  Vryden. 

5.  t  A.  servant  or  dependant  whose  chief 
pleasure  or  business  was  to  feed  or  eat. 

I  will  your  faithful  feeder  be.  Sliak. 

6.  A  stream  or  channel  of  water  for  supply- 
ing a  canal.  „        ,        Crabb. 

7  A  branch  railway,  or  railroad,  running 
into*  the  main-trunk  line.  Simmonds. 


8.  A  large  head  or  supply  of  fluid  iron  to  a 
runner  or  mould  in  heavy  castings.    Sinmionds. 

9.  A  short  cross-vein  in  a  mine.  Clarke. 

FJEED'ING,  n.     L  The  act  of  eating.  SJiak. 

2.  Pasture  ;  that  which  is  eaten.       Drayton. 

FEED'— PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  for  supplying  water  to  a 
steam-engine  boiler,  or  to  a  pump.         Francis. 

FEED'— PUMP,  n.  A  forcing  pump  worked  by  a 
steam-engine  for  supplying  the  boiler  with  wa- 
ter. Weale. 

FEE'— Jj;S-TATE,  n.  Lands  or  tenements  for  which 
some  service  or  acknowledgment  is  paid  to  the 
chief  lord.  Ash. 

FEE'— FARM,  n.  {Law.)  A  tenure  of  lands  on 
such  service  only  as  is  mentioned  in  the  feofF- 
,  ment,  usually  the  full  rent.  Davies. 

FEEL,  V.  n.  [A.  ^.felan,  or  gefclan ;  Dut.  voelen^ 
QT  gevoelen ;  Ger.  filhlen,  which  Martinius  and 
Wachter  derive  from  L.  vola,  the  palm  of  the 
hand/l     [i.  pelt;  2W-  feeling,  felt.] 

1.  To  have  perception  of  things  by  the  touch ; 
to  be  endowed  with  sensation. 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 

"With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feeh.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  have  the  sensibility  excited. 

Those  who  would  make  us  feel  must  feel  themselves. 

Chwchill. 

3.  To  have  perception  mentally.  Smart. 

4.  To  cause  sensation  through  the  touch. 

Blind  men  say  black  feels  rough,  and  white  feels  smooth. 

Drj/den. 

To  feel  after^  to  search  by  the  touch.  "  They  should 

seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  liim,  and 

find  hhn."  j3ct^  xvii.  37. 

FEEL,  .V.  a.  1.  To  perceive  by  the  touch ;  to 
touch ;  to  handle. 

Sufler  me  that  I  may  feel  the  pillars.        Judg.  xxvi.  26. 

2.  To  have  a  corporeal  sense  of,  as  of  pain 
or  pleasure. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  phght 

In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel.   Milton. 

3.  To  perceive  mentally;  to  be  affected  by. 

Not  youthful  kings,  in  battle  seized  alive, 

E'eryc/(  such  grietj  such  terror,  and  despair.  Pope. 

4.  To  know;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself.  Shak. 

5.  To  make  experiment  of;  to  try;  to  sound. 

He  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  afl'cction  to  your  honor.  Shak. 
Syn. — We  feel  or  touch  with  the  ends  of  the 
finf;;ers,  and  handle  with  the  full  liand.  Feel  a  piece 
of  clotli ;  handle  a  staff  or  instrument.  Feel  an  ene- 
my's weapon;  handle  oug^s  own.  Feel  pain;  suffer 
punishment ;  experience  trials. 

FEEL,  n.  Perception  caused  by  the  sense  of 
touch  ;  feeling.  "  A  dark,  slaty  rock,  having  a 
greasy  feel."  Dana. 

The  difference  of  these  tumors  will  be  distinguished  by 
tlic  feel.  Sharp. 

FEEL'J^R,  n.     1.  One  who  feels.  Shak. 

2.  A  covert  plan  or  stratagem  resorted  to 
with  the  view  of  sounding  the  opinions  of  others 
in  regard  to  some  contemplated  measure. 

The  press  is  the  channel  through  which  governments  gen- 
erally put  forth  feelers.  OgUvie. 

3.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  horns  or  antennce  of  in- 
sects. Derham  :  —  the  organs  fixed  to  the  mouth 
of  insects,  usually  smaller  than  antennce,  and 
often  jointed ;  palpi :  —  the  tentacula,  or  organs 
of  touch,  ofmoUusks,  the  horns  of  snails,  &c. 

Baird. 
FEE'L^PSS,  w.     Having  no  fees.  Somerville. 

FEEL'ING,  a.  1.  Expressive  of  great  sensibility. 
"  A  feeling  declaration."  Sidney. 

And  frame  some/ceitwpline.  Shak. 

2.  Sensibly  felt ;  tender;  sensitive.       Shak. 

I  had  a  feeling  sense  of  all  your  royal  favors.      Sotithcme. 
"We  have  the  most  feeling  sense  of  tiiis  truth,    Attertniry. 

FEEL'ING,  71.  1.  The  sense  of  touch,  being  that 
by  which  we  perceive  external  objects  by  contact. 

"Why  was  the  sight  '  * 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  tlic  eye  confined. 

And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused?    Milton. 

2.  The  act  of  perceiving,  or  perception,  by 
the  sense  of  touch.  Reid. 

3.  The  effect  of  perception  by  any  external 
sense ;  sensation.  Reid. 

4.  The  internal  act  or  emotion  which  pro- 
duces a  consciousness  of  pleasure  or  of  pain. 

There  are  feelings  of  a  nobler  nature  accompanying  our 


affections,  our  moral  judgments,  and  our  determinations  in 
matters  of  taste.  IteUl. 

5.  Power  of  action  upon  sensibility. 

The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worst-.  MkA. 

e.  Sensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  others ; 
tenderness;  susceptibility  of  emotion. 

The  king,  out  of  a  princely  feeling,  was  sparing  and  com- 
passionate towards  his  subjects.  Bacon. 

Syn.  — See  Sensation. 

FEEL'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  feeling  manner. 

t  FEE^E  (fez),  n.     A  race.  Barret. 

FEE'-SIM-PLE,_  71.  {Lata.)  A  tenure  to  property; 
an  absolute  fee  ;  an  absolute  estate  of  inher- 
itance ;  —  called  simple  (i.  e.  pui^e)  because 
clear  of  any  condition,  limitation,  or  restriction 
to  particular  heirs.  Bicrrill. 

Land  or  real  estate  held  by  fee-simple  is  held  by  the  own- 
er's own  right,  and  is  transmissible  by  inheritance.    Brande. 

FEET,n.  1.  The  plural  of /oo^.  Po;;c.  — See  Foot. 

2.  {Com..)  A  commercial  name  given  to  the 

twenty-five  small  plates  of  tortoise-shell  from 

the  edges  of  the  carapace.  Simmonds. 

FEE'-TAJL,  n.    [Old  Ft.  fee  taille  ;  Fr.  tailler,  to 

•    cut;  —  Low  L.  feudum  talllafxim.']     {La%o.\  A 

limited  fee  ;  an  estate   entailed   or  limited'  to 

some  particular  heirs  of  the  person  to  whom  it 

is  granted  in  exclusion  of  others.  Burrill. 

FEET'L^iSS,  a.  Being  without  feet;  apodal. 
"  Feetless  birds."  Camden. 

FEEZE,  n.     See  Feaze,  and  Pheese. 

FEIGN  (ian),  v.  a.  [L.fingo  ;  It.  fngere,  orjigne- 
re\  ^^.  Jingir\  Old  Fr.  feigner  \  Fr.  feindre.'] 
\i.  feigned  ;  pp.  feigning,  feigned'] 

1.  To  invent ;  to  devise  ;  to  frame  ;  to  fabri- 
cate ;  to  forge. 

There  are  no  such  things  done  as  thou  sayest,  but  thou 
feignest  them  out  of  thine  own  heart.  A'eA.  vi.  ti. 

2.  To  make  a  show  of;  to  pretend  ;  to  coun- 
terfeit; to  dissemble. 

And  much  slic  marvelled  tliat  a  youth  so  raw 

Nor  felt,  nor  feigned,  at  least,  tlic  oft-told  flames.  Byron. 

3.  fTo  disguise;  to  conceal. 

Yet  both  do  strive  their  fearfulness  to  feign.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  To  feign  and  pretend  botli  imply  the  making 
a  show  or  pretence  of  what  is  not  true.  One  pretends 
by  words,  and  feiffns  cither  by  words  or  by  a  line  of 
conduct.  —  Feign  sickness,  pain,  or  poverty  ;  pretend 
to  learninp,  honesty,  or  patriotism  ;  dissemble  feelings  ; 
—  invent  falsehoods;  frame  excuses;  fabricate  false 
stories;  forge  or  counterfeit  money  or  banic-notea. — 
See  Invent. 

FEIGN  (fan),  V.  n.  To  relate  falsely ;  to  fable.  Shak. 

FEIGNED    (fand),  p.    «..      Invented;    pretended; 

counterfeited.  Hammond. 

A  feigned  action^  (Law.)  one  tliat  is  brought  to  try 

the  merits  of  any  question.  Crabb. 

FETGN'gD-LY  (fan'ed-le),  erf.  In  fiction;  not  truly. 

FEIGN'^D-NESS  (ftin'ed-nes),  n.     The  quality  of 

being  feigned ;  fiction.  Har7nar. 

FEIGN'^R  (ian'er),  n.  One  who  feigns.  B.Jonson. 

FEIGN'ING  (fiin'jng),  n.  Act  of  one  who  feigns; 
false  appearance  ;  artful  contrivance.  B.  Jonson. 

FEIGN'ING  (fan'ing),  p.  u.     Assuming  a  false  ap- 
pearance. 
FEIGN'ING-LY  (fan'jng-le),  ad.    Falsely;  craftily, 
t  FEINT  (fant),  ;?.«,.  Counterfeit ;  feigned.  Locke. 

FEINT  (faiit),  n.     [Fr.  feinte.  —  See  Feign.] 

1.  A  false  appearance  ;  an  oifer  to  do  what  is 
not  intended.  "  Courtly's  letter  is  but  a  feint 
to  get  off."  Spectator. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  mock  attack  or  assault,  generally 
made  to  conceal  the  true  one.  Mil.  Ency. 

3.  (Fencing.)  A  pretended  thrust  at  one  part 
of  the  body  to  throw  the  opponent  off  his  guard, 
the  intention  being  to  strike  another  part.  Craig. 

FEL,  n.    [L.]    {Med.)    The  gall  or  bile,     lldblyn. 

FEL'AN-D?R§,  n.  pi.    See  Filanders.    Broinie. 

F]i;-LAP'TON,  n.  {Logic.)  A  mode  in  the  third 
"figure  of  syllogisms,  consisting  of  a  universal 
negative,  a  universal  affirmative,  and  a  particu- 
lar negative. 

Fe.    No  brutes  have  a  sense  of  religion; 

Lap.     All  brutes  are  animals;  ergo, 

Ton.    Some  animals  have  no  sense  of  religion.      CVa7*. 

FELD'SPAR,  n.     See  Fhlspar.  Dniin. 

F^l-LIC'r-TATE,   V.  a.      [L.  fcHciias,  feJicitatis^ 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RULE.  —  9,  *^,  ^,  *,  soft;    kj,  G,  c,  g,  hard;    t?  as  z;    X  as  gz.  — THIS,  this 
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happiness  ;  felix,  happy ;  It.  felicitaro ;  Sp.  fe- 
llcitar ;    Fr.  felicitGrJ\      [a.  pelicitatejj  ;    pp. 

rELICITATIXG,  FELICITATED.] 

1.  To  make  happy  ;  to  delight,     [u.]     Watts. 

2.  To  congratulate ;    to  express  joy  for  the 
happiness  or  success  of  another.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Cohsratulate. 

t  F5-LI9'J-TATE,  u.     Made  happy.  Shak. 

Fip-Lig-I-TA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  felicitating; 
congratulation.  Palnj. 

PlJ-Lig'I-TOUS  (fe-lts'o-tiis),  (t.  \lj. felix;  It.fe- 
lice;  Sp.feliz.l 

1.  Happy  ;  skilful ;  ingenious.    "  A  felicitous 
adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  object."     Paley. 

2.  Prosperous;  successful.  Naunton. 
Syn.  —  See  Happy. 

F^;-I.tQ'l-TOUS-LY  (fe-lis'e-tiia-Ie),  ad.  In  a  fe- 
licitous manner  ;  happily.  Burnet. 

F?-Ll9'!-TOyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
felicitous  ;  felicity  ;  happiness.        J.  P.  Smith. 

F^-Lig'J-TY,  ?i.  [L./eZJcj'tes;  ./e^M,  happy;  It. 
felieita;  Sp.felicidad;  'Fr.fiticite.'] 

1.  Happiness  ;    blissfulness  ;  bliss  ;  blessed- 
ness.   "Tioraestic  felicity."  Warburton. 

still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  eonsigncd, 

Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Success ;  good-luck.     "  Felicity  in  taking 
a  likeness."  Walpole. 

Syn.  —  See  Happiness. 

FE'LlNE  [fe'lin,  S.  iV.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  fe-lin', 
Ja.  K.'],  a.  \h.  felinus;  felis,  a  cat.]  Like  a 
cat;  pertaining  to  a  cat;  as,  "The/e&'reerace." 

FE'LIS,  re.  [L.,  a  cat.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  fero- 
cious animals,  including  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
cat,  &o.  '  Brande. 

FELL,  a.  [A.  S.  fell ;  Frs.  felj  Cruel ;  inhu- 
man ;  savage ;  bloody.  "  Pellest  foes."  Shak. 
The  keen  hyena,  fellest  of  the  fell.  Thomson. 

t  FELL,  re.  [A.  S.  fell.]  Gall ;  anger.  "  Vile 
fear  or  bitter  fell.'''  Spenser. 

FELL,  re.  lOoth.Jill;  A.  S.  fell;  Dut.  vel;  Icel. 
felldr ;  fella,  to  cover.  —  L.  pellis.']  The  skin ; 
the  hide  of  a  beast.  Shak. 

FELL,  re.     [A.Si.feld;  Ger./cZs.  — See  Field.] 

1.  A  hill.    [Local,  Eng.]  B.  Jonson.  Halliwell. 

2.  pi.  Low  or  boggy  places.     [Local,  Eng.] 

Graved  with  woods  or  marshy  fells.  Drat/ton. 

FELL,  1).  a.  [A.S.fyllan;  Dut.  vellen;  Oex.  fal- 
len ;   Dan.  fcelde  ;  Icel.  fella  ;   Sw.  falle.  —  See 

FaLLJ       [(■'.  FELLED  ;   pp.  FELLING,  FELLED.] 

1.  To  cause  to  fall ;  to  knock  dcivn ;  to  hew 
or  cut  down.     ''  To  fell  an  oak."  Dryden. 

Shak. 
Todd. 


Villain,  stand,  or  \^\\  fell  thee  down. 
2.  To  sew  or  hem,  as  a  seam. 
FELL,  i.  from  fall.     See  Fall. 

FBLL'A-BLE,  a.      That  may  be  felled;  capable 
of  being,  or  fit  to  be,  felled.  Scott. 

FEL'LAH,  n.    An  Egyptian  peasant.    Simmonds. 

FELL'^R,  re.     One  who  fells  ;  one  who  knocks  or 
cuts  down.  Isa.  xiv.  8. 


FEL'LJC,         /a.     [L. /e/,  /eZKs,  bile.]     (Chem.) 
F^;L-LlN'r~  '  "    •         ■'■ 


'•      ^«-    L    .    ...       .       .    , 

>('IC,  >  Noting  acids  obtained  from  bile. 

Brands. 

t  F^lL-LIF'LU-OtJs,  a.  [L.  fel,  gall,  and  fltm,  to 
flow.]     Flowing  with  gall.  Bailey. 

FELL'ING,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  fells ;  the  act 
of  cutting  down,  as  timber.  Evelyn. 

FELL'm6n-6?E  (fel'miing-|er),  re.  A  dealer  in 
hides.  Johnson. 

FELL'NJSS,  re.  [See  Fell.]  Cruelty;  savage- 
ness  ;  fury.  Spenser. 

FJJL'LOE  (fel'Io),  re.     See  Felly. 

FEL'LON,  n.    A  sore.  —  See  Felon. 

FEL'LOW  (fSI'Io),  re.  [A.  S.  felaio,  a  companion. 
Todd.  —  Junius  and  Spelman  say,  fioxnfe,  faith, 
and  laff,  bound ;  but  TKckes,  Minsheu,  Skin- 
ner, Serenius,  and  Ricluirdson,  from  A.  S.  foU 
r/ian,  to  follow.  —  Got\i.  felag,  community,  fel- 
lowship. Serenius.  —  Cliavcer  writes  feliiir 
(fello  w) ;  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum  has/eto. 
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for  fellow;   and  Robert  of  Gloucester,  felwes^ 
for  fellows,  —  Scot,  falloio.'] 
1.  A  companion  ;  an  associate. 


To  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  mc,  but  I'll  be  your  servant. 

2.  One  of  the  same  kind. 


Shal: 


A  shepherd  had  one  favorite  dog;  he  fed  him  with  his  own 
hand,  and  took  more  care  of  him  than  of  hla  fellows. 

VMstrange. 

3.  An  equal ;  a  peer  ;  a  compeer  ;  a  colleague. 
His  fellows  late  shall  be  his  subjects  now.  Friar, 

4.  One  of  two  things  suited  to  each  other ; 
one  of  a  pair  ;  a  mate.  Addison. 

5.  In  the  English  universities,  one  of  several 
who  are  members  of  a  college,  engage  in  its  in- 
struction, and  share  its  revenues. 

6.  A  member  of  the  corporation  of  a  college, 
who  is  not  necessarily  or  usually  a  stipendiary 
or  an  instructor ;  a  trustee.  [U.S.]    J.  Quincy. 

7.  A  word  of  contempt  for  an  ordinary,  mean, 
or  worthless  person. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow.     Pope. 
j8^  It  is  much  used  in  composition,  as  fellow~cii\~ 
zen,  /c^^oio-servant,  &c. 

FEL'LOW,  V.  a.     To  suit  with;  to  match.    Shak. 

FEL'LOW-CIT'I-ZEN  (fel'19-sit'e-zn),  n.  One 
who  belongs  to  the  same  city,  or  to  the  same 
commonwealth.  Eph.  ii.  19. 

FEL'LpW-COM'MON-^R,  n.      1.    One  who  has 

the  same  right  of  common.  Locke. 

2.    A  commoner   at   Cambridge,  Eng..  who 

dines  with  the  fellows.  Prideaux. 

FEL'LOW-COUN'S^IL-LOR,  ■«.  A  joint  counsel- 
lor. Shak. 

FEL'LOW-COUN'TRY-MAN,  n.  One  belonging 
to  the  same  country ;  a  compatriot.       Southey. 

FEL'LOW-CRAfT,  71.     [From  fellow-craftsman.] 

1.  A  freemason  of  the  second  rank.  Simmonds. 

2.  One  above  an  entered  apprentice. Smmonrfs. 

FEL'LOW-CREAT'URE  (f^l'lo-kret'yur),  n.  One 
who  has  the  same  creator.  '  Watts. 


To  feel  with  ^mpa- 
JRoffers. 

Sympathy ;   joint  in- 


fFEL'LOW-FEEL',  v.   c 

thy. 

FEL'LOW-FEEL'ING,  n, 
terest ;  agreement. 

A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.        Oarrick. 

FEL'LOW-HEIR'    (fel'lo-ir'),    n.       A  joint-heir. 
That  the  Gentiles  should  hefsllow-Jieirs.  Eph.  iii.  6. 

FEL'LOW-HELP'^R,  rt.  A  joint  helper.  SJohnS. 
FEL'LOW-LA'BOR-^R,  n.     A  joint  laborer, 
t  FEL'LOW-LiKE, 
t  FEL'LOW-Ly, 


a.  Like  a  companion  ;  equal ; 
companionable.  Shak. 


FEL'LOW-MAID'EN  (fgl'lo-ma'dn),  r. 
that  bears  another  virgin  company. 


A  virgin 
Shak. 


FEL'LpW-MEM'B^R,  a.  A  member  of  the  same 
body.'  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

FEL'LOW-MIN'IS-TIER,  n.  One  who  serves  or 
officiates  in  the  same  office.  Shak. 

FEL'LOW-MOR'TAL,  n.  One  who  partakes  of  a 
common  mortality.  John  Foster. 

FEL'LOW-PEER',  u.  A  peer  having  the  same 
privileges.  Shak. 

FEL'L0W-PRI§'0N-5:R  (fel'lo-pr:iz'zn-er),  n.  One 
confined  in  the  same  prisoii.  Rom.  xvi.  7. 

FEL'LOW-SjCHOL'AR,  n.  One  who  studies  with 
others  ;  a  fellow-student.  Shak. 

FEL'LOW-SER' VANT,  a.  One  who  has  the  same 
master.  Milton. 

FEL'LOW-SHIF  (f^I'lo-sMp),  n.  1.  Companion- 
ship ;  association  ;  familiar  intercourse ;  famil- 
iarity ;  acquaintance;  intimacy;  consort;  so- 
ciety. 

•  *     Men  are  made  for  society  and  mutual  fellowship.  Calamy, 

2.  Partnership  ;  joint  interest. 

Fellowship  in  treason  is  a  bad  ground  of  confidence,    Burke. 
O  Love  I 
Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain.  Driiden. 

3.  Company  ;  state  of  being  together. 

The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 

Parted  our  fcjlows/iip.  Shak. 

4.  Fitness  and  fondness  for  festal  entertain- 
ments ;  sociability ;  —  with  good  prefixed. 
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Ho  had,  by  his  excessive  good  fellowship,  mode  himself 
popular  with  all  the  otftcers  of  the  army.  Ctareiuton. 

5.  An  establishment  which  supports  a  fellow 
of  a  college  in  an  English  university.        Swift. 

6.  {Arith.)  The  rule  of  proportion,  by  which 
the  accounts  of  partners  in  business  are  adjust- 
ed, so  that  each  partner  may  have  a  share  of 
gain,  or  sustain  a  share  of  loss,  in  proportion  to 
his  part  of  the  stock.  Davies, 

Syn.  —  See  Intimacy. 

FEL'LOW-SIliP,  V.  a.  To  admit  to  fellowship. 
"  Whom  he  had  openly  fellowshipped."  Ec.  Rev. 

FEL'LOW-SOL'DIt;R  (fel'lo-sol'jer),  ,..  One  who 
fights  under  the  same  commander.    Phil.  ii.  25. 

FEL'LOW-STU'DJJNT,  re.  One  who  studies  in 
the  same  class,  school,  or  college  with  another  ; 
a  fellow-scholar.  Watts. 

PEL'LQW-SOb'J^CT,  re.  One  who  lives  under 
the  same  government.  Swift. 

FEL'LOW-SUF'F5E-5R,  re.     A  joint  sufferer. 

F£L'LpW-TRAV':pL-L5R,  re.  A  companion  in 
travel.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

f£l'L0W-W0RK'5E  (fcl'Io-wurk'?r),  re.  A  joint 
laborer  ;  co-laborer ;  collaborator.  Coloss.  iv.  11. 

FEL'LOW-WElT-¥R  (iBl'lo-rlt'er),  re.     One  who 

writes  at  the  same  time  or  on  the  same  subject. 

Since  they  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  reputation  of 

their  fellow-writers.  Addison. 

FEL'LY  (Kl'le),  ad.  [See  Fell,  a.]  Cruelly; 
savagely  ;  barbarously. 

FEL'LY  (fSl'le),  re.  [A.  S.  falga;  fiela,  much, 
and  gan,  to  go  ;  Dut.  velg  ;  Ger.  ifJOan.  felge.] 
The  outward  rim  of  a  wheel,  or  a  division  or 
segment  of  it,  supported  by  spokes ;  —  written 
also  felloe.  Farm.  Ency. 

FEL'NfSS,  re.     See  Fellness. 

FE'LO-D^I-SE',  re.  [L.]  (Law.)  A  felon  of 
himself ;  one  who  commits  felony  by  murdering 
himself;  a  self-murderer.  Bouvier. 

FEL'ON,  re.  [A.  ?,.  fcelian,  fcellan,to  offend. — 
Low  i,.  felo;  It.  fello,  or  fellone,  a  thief ;  Fr. 
felon. — Vossius  proposes  the  Gei.  fehlen,  to 
fail,  to  be  wanting  :  this  etymology  is  noticed 
by  Spelman  and  rejected  by  VVaehter.  Ac- 
cording to  Spelman,  in  whose  opinion  Black- 
stone  coincides,  the  word  is  from  the  Teutonic 
fee,  signifying  feud,  fief,  or  other  beneficiary  es- 
tate, and  Ion,  which  means  price  or  value,  mak- 
ing Ve^re  the  same  as  pretium  feudi,  the  value 
of  the  fief,  or  the  consideration  for  which  a  man 
gives  up  his  fief;  in  common  language,  such  an 
act  as  your  life  or  estate  is  worthTI 

1.  (Law.)  One  who  has  committed  felony  or 
who  is  guilty  of  felony  ;  one  who  has  committed 
a  crime  punishable  by  death  or  by  imprison- 
ment. Burrill. 

2.  (Med.)  A  painful  tumor  or  malignant  whit- 
low on  the  finger  or  the  toe,  especially  on  the 
first  phalanx,  and  seated  either  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  the  sheath  of  a  tendon,  or  between  the 
periosteum  and  bone ;  paronychia.    Dunglison. 

Felon,  so  called  from  the  flerccnesa,  the  keenness,  of  the 
pain.  Skinner. 

3.  (Farriery.)  A  sort  of  inflammation  in  ani- 
mals similar  to  that  of  whitlow  in  the  human 
subject.  Farm.  Ency. 

Syn.  —  See  Criminal. 

FEL'ON,  a.  Cruel ;  fierce  ;  malignant.  "  Felon 
winds."     Milton.     "  Felon  hei^rt."     Byron. 

Fjp-LO'NT-OUS,  «.     1.  P.irtaking  of,  or  pertaining 

to,  felony.  '*  Criminal, _/etore2oreA"riots."  Erskme. 

2.    Cruel;    malignant;    malicious.      "Some 

felonious  end."  Milton. 

F^-LO'NI-Otrs-LY,  ad.     In  a  felonious  manner. 
il®=  A  technical  word,  always  used  in  an  indict- 
ment for  felony. 

F^-LO'Nl-OUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
felonious.  Scott. 

t  Pi5L'O-N0US,  a.     Wicked;  felonious.  Spemer. 

FEL'ON-RY,  n.  The  practice  or  crimes  of  felons. 
"  T\\e  felonry  of  New  South  Wales."     [r.] 

James  Mudie. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  fAr,  fAst,  FAll  ;    HfelE,  IIEE  ; 
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p£l'0-NY,  n.  [It.  fellonia;  Sp.  felonia;  Fr. 
felonie.  —  See  Felon.] 

1.  {Law.)  A  crime  which  occasions  the  for- 
feiture of  lands  or  goods,  or  both,  and  for  which 
a  capital  or  other  punishment  may  be  inflicted, 
according  to  the  degree  of  guilt.  Bouvier. 

J^=  In  American  law,  forfeiture,  as  a  consequence 
of  crime,  being  generally  abolished,  the  word  felony 
has  lost  its  original  and  characteristic  meaning  j  and 
it  is  rather  used  to  denote  any  high  crime  that  is  pun- 
ishable by  death  or  by  imprisonment.  Burrill. 

2.  The  body  or  community  of  felons.   Mudie* 
Syn.  —  See  Crime. 

F^L'SITE,  n.  (Aim.)  Talcose  aphanite,  or  jade 
rock,  often  consisting  mostly  of  felspar.   Dana. 

FEL'SPAR,  n.  [Ger.  feldspath  ;  feld,  field,  and 
spath,  spar;  Sp.  feldspate\  iP'r.  feldspath.'] 
(Min.)  A  very  common,  silicious  mineral,  which 
forms  a  constituent  part  of  granite  and  sienite, 
and  which  by  a  natural  process  of  decomposi- 
tion furnishes  the  celebrated  kaolin,  used  in 
making  porcelain  or  china  ware  ;  —  wi'itten  also 

Tomlinson. 


FEL-SPAth'(C,  a.    Relating  to  felspar.       Lyell. 

FELT,  i.  &  p.  iiomfeel.    See  Feel. 

FELT,  n.  [A.  S.felt;  But.  vilt;  Ger.  jilg.— 
Low  L.  feltrum, ;  It.  feltro  ;  Sp.  Jieltro  ;  Fr. 
feutre.  —  Sqe  Fell,  the  skin.] 

1.  A  hide  or  skin  ;  a  fell.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  dense  and  compact  cloth  formed  by  the 
interlacing  of  fibres  of  wool  and  hair,  without 
weaving.  Tomlinson. 

3.  A  hat.  "  Of  all  felts  that  may  be  felt, 
give  me  your  English  beaver."  Heywood. 

FELT,  V.  a.  \i,  pelted  ;  pp.  felting,  felted.] 
To  work  hair,  fur,  wool,  or  silk  into  a  firm  tex- 
ture without  spinning  or  weaving ;  to  unite 
without  weaving. 

The  same  wool  one  man  felis  into  a  hat,  another  weaves  it 
into  cloth,  another  into  kersey.  Hale. 

FEL'T^R,  ?j.  "a.  To  clot  together  like  felt;  —  to 
entangle.     [Local.]  Fairfax.     Halliwell. 

FELT'— GRAIN,  n.  The  grain  of  cut  timber  that 
runs  transversely  to  the  annular  rings  ;  the  sil- 
ver grain.  Crabb. 

FELT'-HAT,  n.     A  hat  made  of  felt.  Booth. 

FELT'JNG,  n.  1.  The  splitting  of  timber  by  the 
felt-grain.  Crabb. 

2.  The  substance  of  which  felt-hats  are  made. 

Booth. 

3.  The  process  of  making  felt.       Tomlmson. 

FELT'— MAK-^R,  w.  One  employed  in  making 
felt.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

FEL'TRE  (fel'ter),  n.  [See  Felt.]  A  kind  of 
cuirass  made  of  wool.  Crabb. 

F5-LtJ^C'CA,n.  \lt.feluca'3  Sp./cf/?«:a.]  A  small 
vessel  carrying  two  masts,  propelled  by  oars  and 
sails,  and  having  a  helm  which  can  be  applied, 
as  occasion  may  require,  at  either  end;  —  com- 
mon in  the  Mediterranean.  Addison. 

FEL'WORT  (fSl'vvUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  pretty  herba- 
ceous plant  with  blue  .flowers  ;  the  marsh  gen- 
tian ;  Swertia  perennis.  Loudon. 

FE'MALE,  n.  [L.  femella,  a  girl;  Fr.  femelle^  a 
female  ;  femmcy  a  woman.] 

1.  One  of  the  sex  that  brings  forth  young. 

If  he  offer  it  of  the  herd,  whether  it  be  a  male  or  female. 

Lerit.  iii.  1. 

2.  {Boi.')  A  plant  or  flower  which  has  pistils, 
but  no  stamens  or  male  organs.  Craig. 

FE'MALE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sex  which  con- 
ceives and  brings  forth  young  ;  not  male. 

The  female  bee,  that  feeds  her  husband  drone.        Milton. 

Female  rhymes^  double  rhymes,  —  so  called  because 
in  French,  from  which  the  term  is  taken,  they  end  in 
e  feminine  ;  e.  g. 

The  excess  of  heat  is  but  a/oftfe; 

We  know  the  torrid  zone  is  now  found  habita6?e.   Cowley. 

Female  screw,  the  spiral-threaded  cavity  or  screw 
which  receives  the  other  screw  ;  the  nut. 

Syn.  —  Female  is  applicable  to  the  sex  ;  feminine, 
to  what  is  characteristic  of  the  sex.  In  the  female 
sex,  we  admire  the  feminine  character  and  qualities; 
but  an  effeminate  man  is  little  respected.  A  female 
school ;  feminine  qualities  and  accomplishments. 

FEME-COFERT    (fam-ko-vert'    or     fem-kiiv'ert) 


[fam-ko-v6rt',  Jd. ;  film'k3-var',  K.  ;  fEm'ko-vert', 
Sm.;  fem-kuv'ert,  Wb.],  n.  [Fr.]  {Lair.)  A 
married  woman.  B/wmt. 

FEM']p-RELL,n.  [Yr.fn7}r'reIlc.  —  SeeFvyiB.']  A 
lantern,  louver,  or  covering  placed  over  a  kitch- 
en, hall,  &c.,  for  ventilation,  or  for  the  escape 
of  smoke.  IVeale. 


FEME-SOLE  (fam-sol')  [lam-sol',  Ja. ;  fdm-sol',  P. 
K.;  fem-sor,    Sm.],  n.     [Fr.]     {Law. 


f3tm'8ol, 

A  single  or  unmarried  woman. 


Blackstone. 


FEM'|-NA-CY,  n.  Quality  of  being  female  ;  female 
nature  *;  feminality  ;  femineity.     [r.]     Bulwer. 

FEM'J-NAL,  «..     Belonging  to  a  woman  ;  female. 
For  wealth,  or  fame,  or  honor /emina^  West. 

FEM-J-NAL'l-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  female  ;  fe- 
male nature  ;  "feminacy  ;  femineity.       Browne. 

t  FEM'I-NATE,  u.     Feminine.  Ford. 

FEM-r-NE'I-TV,  n.  Quality  of  being  female ;  fe- 
male nature ;  feminality.     [e.,]  Coleridge. 

FEM'I-NINE,  a.  [L.  feminimis  ;  femina^  a  fe- 
male ;  It.  femminino  ;  Sp.  femenino  ;  Fi.femi- 
nin.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  sex  that  brings  young ; 
relating  to  women  ;  female. 

With  blandished  parleys,  feminine  assaults.         Milton. 

2.  Befitting  a  woman  ;  tender  ;  delicate. 

Her  heavenly  form 
Angelic,  but  more  soft  and  feminine.  Milton. 

3.  Having  the  nature  of  a  female ;  effemi- 
nate ;  emasculate  ;  wanting  manliness. 

Ninus  was  no  man  of  war  at  all,  but  altogether yemiwme. 

Raleigh. 
Feminine  gender,  ( Oram.)  that  gender  which  denotes 
the  female  sex ;  but,  in  most  languages,  the  names  of 
many  things  without  life  are  said  to  be /craininc,  either 
from  a  fancied  possession  of  feminine  qualities,  or 
from  a  similarity  in  their  formation  to  nouns  actually 
denoting  females. 
Syn.  — See  Female. 

t  FEM'J-NINE,  n.     A  female,  Glanville. 

And  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine.  Milton. 

FEM'J-NINE-LY,  ad.     In  a  feminine  manner. 

FEM'I-NIN-I§.M,  71.  The  state  of  being  feminine 
or  female.  Phren.  Jour. 

f  Fjp-MIN'J-TY,  n.  Any  quality  or  property  of 
woman ;  femineity.  Spenser. 

t  FEM'I-NIZE,  V.  w.    To  make  womanish.    More. 

FEM'p-RAL,  a.  [L.  fe?noralis  ;  femur,  the  thigh.] 
Belonging,  or  relating,  to  the  thigh.  "  Fem.07'al 
artery."     "Femoral  hernia."  L>unglison. 

FE  'MUR,  n. ;  pi.  Fi!:M'Q-RA.     [L.,  the  thigh."] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  thigh-bone  ;  the  strongest  and 
longest  of  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  extending 
from  the  pelvis  to  the  tibia,  and  forming  the 
solid  part  of  the  thigh.  I)unglison. 

2.  \Arch.)  The  interstitial  space  between  the 
channels  of  a  triglyph  of  the  Doric  order.  Brande, 

FEN,  n.  [Goth,  fani,  dirtiness ;  A.  S.  fenn,  a 
fen  ;  Dut.  veen.  —  *'  Fenn  is  the  past  participle 
oi  fynigean,  to  decay,  to  corrupt.  In  modern 
speech,  we  apply  _/en  only  to  stagnated  or  cor- 
rupted water ;  but  it  was  formerly  applied  to  any 
corrupted,  or  decayed,  or  spoiled  substance. 
Home  Tooke.] 

1.  A  marsh  ;  low  and  moist  ground  ;  a  moor  ; 
a  bog ;  a  swamp  ;  a  quagmire  ;  a  morass,  Collins. 

2.  A  distemper  to  which  hops  are  subject, 
consisting  of  a  quick  growing  moss  or  mould. 

Farm.  Ency. 
FEN'b£R-RY,  ■«.   A  kind  of  blackberry.    Skinner. 

FEN'— BOAT,  n.  A  species  of  boat  used  in  fens, 
or  in  the  creeks  of  marshes.  Pennant. 

FEN'— BORN,  a,  Produced  or  generated  in  fens. 
"  That  fen-born  serpent."  Milton. 

FENCE,  n.  [h.fendo,  the  root  of  the  compounds 
^endo,to  off'end,  defendo,  to  defend,  &c.  —  See 
Defend,  and  Defence.] 

1.  That  which  defends  or  protects  ;  guard  ; 
security;  shield;  defence. 

There  'e  no  fence  against  inundations.  VEstrange. 

2.  A  line  of  obstacle,  as  a  frame  of  wood,  a 
wall,  hedge,  or  ditch,  interposed  between  two 
portions  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 


cattle  from  going  astray,  or  for  protecting  a  field 
or  property  from  unlawful  encroachment.  Pope. 

3.  The  art  of  manual  defence  ;  fencing.  "  A 
master  of  fence."    "  Cunning  of  fetice."    Shak. 

4.  A  slang  term  for  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods.  Si/iimouds. 

FENCE,  V.  a.    [i.  fenced  ;  pp.  fexcixg,  fenced.] 

1.  To  guard  ;  to  fortify  ;  to  defend;  to  protect. 

To  fence  my  car  against  thy  sorceries.  Milton. 

2.  To  enclose  with  a  fence  ;  to  secure  by  an 
enclosure. 

See  that  the  churchyard  be  fenced  in.  Ayliffe. 

FENCE,  V.  n.  1.  To  guard  against  any  thing  by  a 
fence  or  other  obstacle  ;  to  act  on  the  defensive. 

They  fence,  and  push,  and,  pushing,  loudly  roar; 

Their  dewlaps  and  their  sides  are  ba^cd  in  gore.  Dryden, 

2.  To  practise  the  art  of  manual  defence  with 
small  swords  or  foils.  Locke. 

FENCED  (fenst  or  fen'sed),  p.  a.  1.  Enclosed ; 
secured  by  a  fence. 

2.  t  Fortified.     "  Fenced  cities."      Jer.v.  17. 

FENCE'FUL,  a.  Affording  defence.  "  Th*e/ence- 
ful  shield."  Congreve. 

FENCE'L^SS,  u.  "Without  enclosure ;  open.M'^^ow, 

FENCE'-MONTH  (fens'mSnth),  n.  {Law.)  The 
month  in  which  it  is  prohibited  to  hunt  in  any 
forest.  Bullokar. 

FEN'C^R,  n.  One  who  teaches  or  practises  fen- 
cing.    "  Cunning  fencers."  Herbe?'f. 

FEN'C^R-ESSjjj.  A  female  who  fences.  Holiday. 

FEN'CJ-BLE,  u,.     Capable  of  defence.       Spenser. 

FEN'CI-BLE§,  n.  pi.  Soldiers  or  militia  raised 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  defending  the 
country  from  invasion.  Windham. 

FEN'CING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  fences  ;  the 
art  of  self-defence,  or  of  using  the  small-sword 
or  foil  in  a  skilful  manner,  Dryden. 

2.  A  casing  of  wood  or  metal  placed  about 
machinery  in  factories,  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
workmen.  Simmonds. 


One  who  teaches  fen- 
Lord  Herbert's  Life. 


fen'cing-mAs't^r, 

cing. 

FEN'CING-SjCHOOL,  ic.  A  school  for  teaching 
fencing.  Massinger, 

FEN'-CRESS,  w.  \_A..S.fen-cerse.]  (Bo^.)  A  cress 
growing  in  fens  ;  Nasturtium  terrestre.      Todd. 

FEN'-CRICK-pT,  n.  {Ent.)  An  insect  that  digs 
holes  in  the  ground;  mole-cricket;  Ch'yllotalpa 
vulgaris.  Scott. 

FEND,  V.  a.     [L.  fendo.  —  See  Fence,  w.]     [/. 

fended  ;  pp.   PENDING,  FENDED.] 

1.  To  keep  off";  to  shut  out ;  to  exclude. 

spread  with  straw  the  bedding  of  thy  fold. 

With  fern  beneath  to  fend  the  bitter  cold.        Dryden. 

2.  To  confine,  as  sheep ;  to  fold. 

He  fends  his  flock,  and,  clad  in  homely  frieze, 
In  the  warm  cot  the  wintry  blast  defies.  Phillips. 

To  fend  off,  to  ward  off;  to  keep  from  collision  ;  as, 
"  To  fend  off  a.  boat  from  the  shore." 

FEND,  V.  n.  To  dispute  ;  to  shift  off  a  charge. LocAc. 

FEN'DJ^R,  n.     1.  Any  thing  that  defends. 

2.  A  metal  guard  before  a  fire,  to  prevent 
coals  that  fall  from  rolling  to  the  floor.  Johnson. 

3.  pi.  Pieces  of  old  cable,  timber,  or  other 
materials,  used  to  protect  the  sides  of  a  ship, 
the  front  of  a  quay,  &c.  Burn. 

FEN'D^R-BOLT,  n.  {Naut.)  A  bolt  with  a  long 
head,  to  be  driven  into  the  outermost  bends  or 
wales  of  a  ship,  to  protect  them  from  injury.  Ash. 

FEN'— DOCK,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  common  name  for 
a  wild  duck,  as  the  shoveller,  that  lives  in 
marshy  ground.  Shericood. 

t  FfeN'^R-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  feneror,  feneratits; 
fenus,  interest.]  To  put  money  to  usury  ;  to 
lend  money  for  interest.  Cockeram. 

t  FEN-:5R-A'TI0N,  n.  Act  of  fenerating  or  put- 
ting money  to  usury  ;  interest;  usury.  Browne. 

FEJ^-ES-TEL' LA,  n.  {Geol.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
Bry'ozoa.  Pictet, 

F5-NES'T(;r,  ri.  [L.  fenestra  ;  Fr.  fenetre.]  A 
window.  Simmonds. 
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FENESTRAL 

F?-NES'TRAL,  n.  [L.  fme.ifra,  a  window;  It. 
fenestrella,  a  small  window  ;  Yx.fenefrc,  a  win- 
dow.] A  window-blind  or  casement,  closed 
with  paper  or  cloth,  instead  of  glass.         Weak. 


F5-NES'TRAL,  a. 
to  windows. 


[L. 


fenestralis^     Belonging 
Bp.  Nicholson. 


FB-NES'TRATB,  a.  \1,.  fe7iestro,  fenestratti,s,  to 
furnish  with  windows  or  openings  ;  fenestra,  a 
window;  'Fv.fenestre.'] 

1.  {Ent.)  Noting  naked,  hyaline,  transparent 
spots  on  the  wings  of  butterflies.  Brande. 

2.  {Bat.)  Pierced  with   one   or   more   large 
holes,  like  windows.  Gray. 

F?-NES'TRAT-?D,  a.  Furnished  with  windows, 
or  markedby  windows.  Weale. 

FEN-eS-TRA'TfON,  n.  {Arch.)  1.  The  system 
and  mode  of  design  marked  by  windows,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  columniation.  Weak. 
2.  The  character  of  a  building  with  regard 
to  the  proportion  and  distribution  of  the  win- 
dows. Weale. 

FEN'-f  oWl,  n.     [A.  S.  fen-fugel] 
inhabiting  marshes. 
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I  PEOP'F^R,  or  FfiOF'FOR,  n. 
feoffs. 


(Law.)  One  who 
Sherwood. 


Any  fowl 
Todd. 


FEN'giTE,  11.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  transparent 
alabaster  or  marble,  sometimes  used  for  win- 
dows. Fairholt. 

FEN'— GOOSE,  n.  A  common  name  for  a  species 
of  goose  that  frequents  fens.  Pennant. 

FiiNKS  (fengks),  n.  pi.  The  ultimate  refuse  of 
the  blubber  of  the  whale.  Simnionds. 

FEN'-LAND,  n.     Marshy  land. 

FEN'MAN,  »s.     One  who  lives  in  fens 

PEN'NJC,  re.  (Zoul.)  A  small  ani- 
mal like  the  fox,  but  with  very 
long  ears,  found  in  Africa  ;  Ca- 
uls zerda.         Van  Der  Hoeven. 

FEN'NJSL,  re.     [A.  S.fenot;  Dut. 
renkel;  Oem.fenchel;  Dan.yere- 
nikel;  Ssv.fenkal.  —  l,.fenicu-        j-enncc  acanis 
turn ;  Jenum,   hay  ;    It.  finno-  zerJa). 

chio;  Sp.  hinojo;  'Fx.  fenouil. — ^.  ffmigl.'] 
(Bot.)  A  species  of  Areihum,  or  dill,  cultivated 
tor  its  seeds,  which  are  used  in  medicine  as  a 
carminative;  Arethum foenicvlum.  Loudon. 

FEN'NpL-FLoWieE.re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
with  fine  cut  leaves  like  fennel ;  Nigella.  Loudon. 

FEN'NJIL-^H'ANT,  re.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Ferula.  Johnson. 

FEN'N?L-WA'TER,  re.  A  spirituous  liquor  pro- 
duced from  fennel-seed.  Chambers, 

FEN'NjSH,  a.  Full  of  feus;  fenny;  marshy; 
boggy  ;  swampy.  Whitgift. 

FEN'NY,  a.  Pertaining  to  fens  or  marshes ; 
marshy.     '■  A  fenny  snake."  Shak. 

FEN'Ny-STONE§  (-stonz),  re.     A  plant.   Johnson. 

t  FfiN'OWED  (fen'od),  a.  [A.  S.fjrigean,  to  de- 
cay.]    Corrupted  ;  decayed.    Dr.  Favour,  1619. 

FEN'-SUCKED  (ftn'sukt),  a.  Sucked  out  of 
marshes.     "  Fen-sucked  togs."  Shak. 

FEN'y-GREEK,  re.  [L.  fenumgrcecum,  Greek  hay  ; 
fenum,  hay,  and  Grcecum,  Greek  ;  —  so  called 
'from  its  having  been  used  as  hay  in  Greece  ; 
Fr.  fenugreek  A  plant  of  the  genus  Trigo- 
nella,  having  seeds  which  are  bitter  and  muci- 
laginous, and  which  are  much  used  in  veterinary 
medicine.  Palmer. 

FEOD  (fud),  re.     Fee  ;  tenure  ;  feud.    Blackstone. 
«®=-  The  ortliograpliy  feod,  feodal,  and  feodwry  is 
obsolescent See  FjiUD. 


II  FfiOF'M^NT  (Kf  ment),  re.     {Law.)  1.  A  gift  of 
any  corporeal  hereditaments  to  anoi'h.er.Bouvier. 
2.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  corporeal 
hereditaments  are  conveyed. 

.CS=It  signified  originally  the  grant  of  a  feud  or 
fee,  but  came,  in  time,  to  signify  tile  grant  of  a  free 
inheritance  in  fee,  respect  being  Jiad  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  estate  granted,  rather  than  to  tlio  feudal  tenure. 
But  this  mode  of  conveyancing  haa  long  since  become 
obsolete.    Bouvier, 

Fip-RA'CIOUS  {f?-ia'shu3, 66),  a.  [L.ferax,feracis ; 
fero,  to  bear.]  Fertile ;  fruitful,   [r-]    'Aonuon. 

F5-RA9'I-TY,  re.  [L.feraoitas.']  Quality  of  being 
feracious  ;  fruitfulness  ;  fertility,  [k.]    Beattie. 

FE'RJE,  re.  pi.  [L.,  wild  beasts.']  {ZoSl.)  An 
order  of  mammalia,  mostly  beasts  of  prey,  as 
lions,  tigers,  hyasnas,  dogs,  bears,  seals,  wal- 
f'^s'^s.  Yan  Der  Hoeven. 

FE'RAL,  a.  [L.  feralis.]  Funereal ;  deadly. 
"  Feral  accidents."     [ii.J  Burton. 

FE'RAL,  a.  [h.fera,  a  wild  beast;  ferus,  wild.] 
'  "  '  Ec.  Rev. 


FEROCITY 

FER'M^NT,  re.  [L.  fermentum  ;  contracted  for 
femmentiim  ;  ferveo,  to  boil,  to  foam  ;  It.  &  Sp. 
fermento  ;  Fx.  ferment.] 

1.  That  which  causes  fermentation,  as  yeast 
or  leaven.  Tomlinson. 

2.  Intestine  motion ;  commotion  ;  tumult. 
These  politicians,  of  both  sides,  have  already  worked  the 

nation  into  a  most  unnatural  ferment.  Spectator. 

F:pR-MENT-A-BiL'{-Ty,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
fermentable.  Jameson. 

F?R-MENT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  fermented  ; 
capable  of  fermentation.  Johnson. 


t  F^R-MENT'AL,  a. 
mentative. 


Causing  fermentation ;  fer- 
Browne. 


Wild;  fierce; 
t  FERD'NESS,  ) 


barbarous, 
Fearfulness. 

t  FERE,  re.     [A.  S.fera,  or  gefera.'] 
ion  ;  a  mate ;  an  equal. 


Chaucer. 
A  compan- 


Clarissa  to  a  lovely  fere 
Was  linlsed. 

PBR'5-TO-RY,  a.  [Gr.  (jitpfrpov;  tplpw,  to  bear; 
h.  fcreti-um.]  A  bier  or  shrine  containing  the 
relics  of  saints,  borne  in  processions,  and  hav- 
ing usually  the  form  of  a  ridged  chest,  variously 
adorned.  Fairholt. 

FER'GU-SON-ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  crystallized  com- 
pound of  columbio  acid  and  yttria,  found  in 
Greenland,  and  named  in  compliment  to  Rob- 
ert Ferguson,  of  Raith.  Brande. 

FE'RI-AL,  a.  \h.feriee,  holidays,  festivals  ;  Port. 
feria,  a  day  of  labor ;  It.  feriale,  noting  a 
weekday;  Sp./erza?;  Yx. final.] 

1.  Relating  to  holidays.  Dugdale. 

2.  Relating  to  week-days.  Gregory. 
t  PE-RI-A'TION,  re.     The  act  of  keeping  holiday. 

As  though  there  were  any  fe?-iation  in  nature.       Brovme. 

t  FE'RI?  (fe're),  re.  [Fr.  —  See  Feeial.]  A  hol- 
iday ;  —  a  week-day.  Bullokar.     Wickliffe. 

FE'eIne,  a.  \h.  ferinus;  ferus,  a  wild  beast; 
It.  iSf  Sp.  ferino^  "Wild ;  savage  ;  barbarous  ; 
cruel.     "  Ferine  beasts."  liale. 


tF5R-MEN'TAT-ED,^.  <t.     Fermented.    Bacon. 

FER-MEN-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  fermentatio  ;  It.fer- 
mentazione  ;  Sp.  fermentacion ;  Fr.  fermenta- 
tion.  —  See  Fekment,  re.]  The  act  or  the  pro- 
cess of  fermenting  ;  —  a  spontaneous  change 
which  takes  place  in  certain  organic  substances, 
under  the  influence  of  water,  air,  and  warmth. 

j^=  It  is  caused  by  the  entire  decomposition  of  the 
proximate  principles  (sugar,  starch,  gluten,  &c.)  of 
the  substances  fermented,  and  the  re-combination  of 
their  ultimate  principles  (oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
&c.)  in  new  proportions,  by  which  various  new  com- 
pounds are  produced.  Fermentation  is  of  several 
kinds :  the  saccharine,  producing  sugar  from  starcli 
and  gum  ;  the  vinous,  producing  alcohol  from  sugar  ; 
the  acetous,  producing  vinegar  from  alcohol ;  and  the 
pnirefacti.ve,which  characterizes  the  decomposition  of 
organic  substances  containing  nitrogen  into  various 
fetid  products.  Ure. 
Syn.  —  See  Ebullition. 


FJgR-MEN'TA-TIVE,  a. 
fermentation. 


That  ferments  ;  causing 
Arbuthnot. 


F?R-MEN'TA-TJVE-NfiSS,  re. 
menting. 


Capability  of  fer- 
Tyson,  1684. 


FEO'DAL  (fu'diil),  u.     See  Feudal. 

PEO'DA-RY  (fa'd»-re),  re.     See  Feudaky. 

FEO'DA-TO-EY  (fu-),  re.  &  a.     See  Feudatoey. 

II  PEOFP  (fef)  [fef,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
fef,  Ja. ;  fef  or  fef,  K.],  v.  a.  \Yx.Jeffer.  —  See 
Fief,  and  Fee.]  {Law.)  To  invest  with  right 
or  with  a  fee  ;  to  enfeoff.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  PEOFP  (fef),  re.    A  fief.  —  See  FiEF.         Fuller. 

II  FEOP'FEE,  or  FEOF-FEE'  [fef'fe,  S.  IF.  J.  E.  F. 
K.  Sm. ;  at-a',  P.  Ja.  Wb.],  re.  (^Law.)  One 
who  is  enfeoffed,  or  invested  with  a  fee.  Burrill. 


FE'RINE-LY,  ad.     In  a  ferine  manner;   in   the 
manner  of  wild  beasts  ;  cruelly.  Craig. 

FE'RINE-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  ferine  ; 
barbarity;  savageness  ;  wildness.  Hale. 

PE'EINES,  re.  pi.    (Zoul.)  Wild  beasts  ;  beasts  of 
prey ;  the  FertB  of  Linnaeus.  Craig. 

PE  RI-0,       /  „_     (Logic.)  A  mode  of  syllogisms 
FE'RI-SON,  )  consisting  of  a  universal  negative, 
a  particular  affirmative,  and  a  particular  nega- 
tive. Crabb. 

t  PER'I-TY,  re.  [L.  feritas  ;  fertis,  wild.]  Bar- 
barity ;  cruelty ;  wildness.  Pearson. 

PERK,  V,  a.     To  whip  ;  —  to  drive.  —  See  Fikk. 

FER'LING,  re.  [A.  S.  feorthling  ;  LowL./eWire- 
gus;  OMFx.ferlinge.] 

1.  (Old   Law.)   A  fourth   or   quarter:  —  the 
fourth  part  of  a  penny  ;  a  farthing.         Burrill, 

2.  A  furlong.  Notes  §  Queries. 

t  PER'LY,  a.     [A.  S.f<srlic,  sudden.]     Foreign. 

Chaucer. 

t  PERM,  re.    1.  Rent ;  farm.  Chalmers. 

2.  A  lodging-house.  Spenser. 

FIJR-IMENT',  r.  a,  [L,  fermento  ;  It,  fermentare  ; 
Sp.fermentar  ;  Fx.fermenter.  — See  Ferment, 

re.]  [).  EEKMENTED  ;  pp.  EERMENTING,  FER- 
MENTED.] To  excite  by  internal  commotion,  as 
in  the  change  of  must  to  wine.  "  Youth  fer- 
ments the  blood."  Pope. 

F^iR-MENT',  r.  re.  To  have  a  spontaneous  inter- 
nal commotion,  as  the  constituent  particles  of  a 
liquid  when  undergoing  decomposition ;  to  ef- 
fervesce ;  to  work.  "  If  wine  or  cider  do  /er- 
ment."  ISteile. 


PeR-MENT':5D,  p.  a.  Having  undergone  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation. 

t  F^R-MIL'LjpT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  fermaillet.']  A 
buckle  or  clasp.  '  J^onne. 

FERN,  re.  [A.  S.  yearre  ;  Dut.  ©orere  ;  Qex.farn, 
farnkrawt.]  (Bot.)  A  wild,  flowerless,  cryptog- 
amous  plant  or  weed,  of  many  species,  consti- 
tuting the  tribe  or  family  of  Filices  ;  a  brake. 

The  ferns  have  a  wide  geographical  distribution;  the  her- 
baceous and  shrubby  kind  being  found  towards  the  north 
and  south  poles,  whilst  the  tree-/er«s  rival  the  gigantic  palms 
in  the  forests  of  tropical  climates.  Eng.  Cyc. 

FER-NAN-Di'NA,  re.  [Fr.  ferrandine.']  A  stuff 
made  of  silk  and  wool ;  ferrandine.  Simnionds, 

PERN'5-EY,  re.  A  place  where  ferns  grow,  or  are 
cultivated.  Gent.  Mag. 

PERN'-oW"L,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  goat-sucker.  Booth. 

FERN'SEED,  re.  The  seed  of  fern ;  — formerly 
supposed  to  possess  wonderful  virtues.       Shak. 

FERN'TJ-OLE,  re.  A  freckle  on  the  skin,  resem- 
bling the  seeds  of  the  fern.  [Local,  Eng.]   Carr. 

FERN'Y,  a.  Overgrown  with  fern ;  abounding  in 
fern.     "  Ferny  heaths."  Dryden, 

FE-ROg'I-PY,  V.  a.  [L.  ferox,  fierce,  and  facio, 
to  make.]   To  make  ferocious,  [r.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Fe-RO'CIOyS  (fe-ro'shus),  a.  [L.  ferox,  feroeis; 
It.   feroce;  S^.feroz;  Fx.ferocc.] 

1.  Savage  ;  fierce  ;  wild ;  ravenous  ;  rapacious. 

The  lion,  a  fierce  and/«rocjous  animal.  Browne. 

2.  Indicating  a  savage  or  wild  nature.  "  Each 
ferocious  feature."  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Ferocious  and  fierce  are  terms  applied  both 
to  men  and  animals ;  when  applied  to  the  character 
and  actions  of  men,  ferocious  is  applied  to  the  dispo- 
sition, fierce,  to  the  conduct.  A  man  is  ferocious  for 
want  of  native  kindness,  ^ercc  from  violence  or  heat 
of  temper,  savage  and  barbarous  from  want  of  culture. 
Ferocious  disposition  ;  ferocious  beast ;  fierce  counte- 
nance ;  salvage  or  barbarous  manners  ;  a  rapacious 
man  or  animal ;  a  ravenous  wolf. 

FlJ-RO'CIOyS-LY  (fe-ro'shus-Ie),  ad.  In  a  fero- 
cious manner. 

P^-RO'CIOyS-NESS  (fe-ro'shus-nes),  re.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  ferocious,;  fierceness;  ferocity. 
"  ^):xe  ferociousness  of  war."  Blair. 

F^;-RO<^"I-TY,  re.     [L.  farocitas  ;  It.  ferocita ;  Sp. 
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Ferret  (^Mvstela  furo). 


ferocidad;  'Er.firocite.']  The  quality  of  being 
ferocious  j  savageness  ;  wildness  ;  fierceness  ; 
ferociousness  ;  barbarity. 

Inhospitable,  full  of  ferocity.  PhilUps. 

Syn.  —  See  Ferocious. 

rfiU'RAN-DINE,  re.  [Fr.]  A  stuff  made  of  silk 
and  wool ;  fernandina.  Simmonds. 

PER-EA-B,E§B',  n.  sing.  &  pi-  An  inhabitant,  or 
the  inhabitants,  of  Ferrara,  in  Italy.    Baldwin. 

FER-IIA-IIE§E',  a.  (Geoff.)  Relating  to  Ferrara, 
or  its'  inhabitants.  Baldwin. 

FEK'RIJ-OUS,  a.  [L.  ferreus  ;  ferrum,  iron.] 
Containing  iron ;  irony  ;  of  iron.  Browne. 

FER'RET,  n.  [Dut.  vret ; 
Ger.  frett ;  "W.  fured.  — 
It.  furetto ;  Tv./wet.'] 

1.  {Zoul.)  A  small  fe- 
rocious  animal    of    the 
weasel   kind,   or  of  the 
genus  Mustela,  used  in  hunting  out  rabbits  from 
their  burrows.  Bell. 

2.  A  kind  of  narrow  tape  or  binding  of  wors- 
ted, cotton,  or  silk.  Johnson. 

3.  {Glass-making.')  The  iron  with  which  the 
workmen  try  the  melted  metal  and  make  the 
rings  at  the  mouths  of  bottles.  Simmonds. 

PER'R(;T,  v.  a.      [i.  FEKKETED  ;  pp.   FBRKETINO, 

FERRETED.]  To  dvive  Out  of  lurking-places,  as 
a  ferret  does  a  rabbit.  Heylin. 

FER'RgT-RR,  re.  One  who  ferrets;  one  who 
hunts  another  in  private  retreats.        Sherwood. 

F^R-RET'TO",  re.  A  substance  used  in  coloring 
glass ;  a  sulphuret  of  copper.  Francis. 

FJER'RI-A^E  (Kr're-iij),  n.  The  fare  paid  for  con- 
veyance over  a  ferry.  Sherwood. 

FER'RJC,  B.  [L./e)'r«m,  iron.]  (CAem.)  Noting 
an  acid  compounded  of  1  atom  of  iron  with  3 
atoms  of  oxygen.  Brande. 

f£R-E!-cAl'CITE,  n.  [L.  ferrum,  iron,  and 
calx,  calcis,  lime.]  {Min.)  A  species  of  calca- 
reous earth,  combined  with  iron.        Buchanan. 

FfiR-RID-CY'AN-lDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  which  ferridcyanogen  forms  a  constituent 
part.  '  Brande. 

FER-EJD-CY-AN'O-^EN.re.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  2  atoms  of  iron  and  6  of  cyanogen.  Brande. 

F5R-HIF'5R-OUS,  a.  [1,.  ferrum,  iron,  and  fero, 
to  bear.]     Producing  or  yielding  iron.      Smart. 

FER'RI-LITE,  n.  [L.  ferrum,  iron,  and  Gr.  XiBo;, 
a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  basalt,  contain- 
ing an  oxide  of  iron.  ^  Kirwan. 

FER-RO-CY'A-NATE,  ».  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  ferrocyanic  acid  and  a  base  ;  ferroprussiate  ; 
ferrocyanide.  Vre. 

FER-RO-Oy-AN'JC,  a.  [L.  ferrum,  iron,  and  Gr. 
«6ai/(jJ,  blue.  —  See  Cyanic]  (CAcm.)  Noting 
an  acid  formed  by  a  union  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  protoxide  of  iron  ;  ferroprussic.  Crabb. 

FER-RO-CY'A-NIDE,  re.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  ferrocyanic  acid  and  a  base  ;  ferroprussiate ; 
ferrocyanate.  Ure. 

PER-RO-CY-AN'O-gjEN,  re.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  1  atom  of  iron  and  3  atoms  of  cyanogen,  or 
1  of  iron,  6  of  carbon,  and  3  of  nitrogen.  Brande. 

PjBR-RO-PRUS'S{-ATE  (-prush'e-ait),  re.  (Chem.) 
A  compound  of  fterroprussic  or  ferrocyanic  acid 
and  a  base  ;  ferrocyanide  ;  ferrocyanate.      Dj-e. 

FER-RO-PEUS'SIC,  re.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
formed  of  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  and  pro- 
toxide of  iron  ;  ferrocyanic.  Ogilvie. 

F5R-Rt5'^I-NAT-ED,  a.  Having  the  color  or 
properties  of  the  rust  of  iron.  Craig. 

f£R-RU-(?IN'S-OUS,  a.  [If.  ferrugineus  ifemigo, 
iron-rust ; /eJTWm,  iron.]  "Ferruginous.    Graj/. 

PfR-Rtr'pI-NOUS,  a.     1.  Partaking  of  iron;  con- 
taining iron.     "  Ferruginous  springs."     Boyle. 
2.  Of  a  rusty  iron  color.  Smart. 

PJgR-Rtf'GO,  n.     [L.,  iron-rust,  or  its  color.] 

1.  The  color  of  iron-rust.  Smart. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  disease  of  plants ;  rust.    Ogilvie. 


f£r'RULE  (fer'rjl  or  Kr'rul)  [fSr'ril,  S.  W.  J.  F. ; 
ler'riil,  Ja.  if.],  re.  [L._/e7'?*Mm,  iron  ;  Sp.birola; 
Fr.  mrole.']  A  ring  of  iron  or  other  metal  put 
round  any  thing  to  keep  it  from  splitting.  Ray. 

F:pK-RU'M!-NATE,  V.  a.  \\j.  ferrumino,  ferrumi- 
natus  ;  ferrumen,  cement.]  To  solder ;  to  ham- 
mer out.     [a.]  Coleridge. 

FIJR-RtJ-Mj-NA'TIpN,  re.  [L.ferruminatio.']  The 
act  of  soldering.     [li.]  Coleridge. 

PEE'RY,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  faran,  to  go,  or  ferian,  to 
carry  ;  /arw,  a  journey;  —  Gti.fdhre,  a  ferry; 
Dut.  veer  ;  Dan.  fccrge.  —  Skinner  proposes  L. 
veho,  to  bear.  —  Jolinson  suggests  L.  fci'O,  to 
carry.]  \i.  ferried  ;  pp.  ferrying,  ferried.] 
To  carry  over  a  river  or  water  in  a  boat. 

Him  to  ferry  over  that  deep  ford.  Spenser. 

PER'RY,  V.  re.  To  pass  over  water  in  a  boat  or 
vessel. 

They  ferry  over  this  LcthsEan  sound.  Milton. 

F:eR'EY,  »i.  1.  A  vessel  for  ferrying;  a  ferry-boat. 
I  went  down  the  River  Brent  on  the  ordinary /eiry.  Addison. 

2.  A  passage  or  place  across  a  river,  stream, 
or  other  narrow  water,  over  which  ferry-boats 
pass. 

Just  above  the  ferry  is  the  seat  of  Mr.  Vernon.  Windham. 

3.  The  right  of  carrying  men  and  beasts 
across  a  river,  frith,  &c.,  and  of  levying  toll  for 
so  doing  at  a  certain  reasonable  rate.        Craig. 

p:6r'RY— BOAT,  re.  A  boat  for  conveying  passen- 
gers across  a  ferry.  2  Sam.  xix.  18. 

FEE'EY— MAN,  re.  One  employed  in  conveying 
persons  over  a  ferry.  Shak. 

FER'TILE  (fe'r'tjl),  a.  [Ij.fertilis  ;  fero,  to  bear  ; 
It. fertile;  Sp.fei-til;  Fr. fertile.} 

1.  Fruitful ;  abundant ;  plenteous  ;  prolific  ; 
productive  ;  rich.     "  Fertile  England."      Shak. 

Fertile  of  eorn  the  glebe,  of  oil,  and  wine.         Milton. 

2.  (Bot.)  Fruit-bearing,  or  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fruit :  —  also  said  of  anthers,  when  they 
produce  good  pollen.  Gray. 

Syn.  —  Fertile  is  applied  especially  to  the  soil ; 
fruitful,  to  trees  and  vegetables  ;  prolific,  to  animals  ; 
productive,  to  the  soil,  to  the  labor  of  the  body  or 
mind,  or  whatever  is  the  source  of  production.  A 
fertile  or  rich  country,  soil,  &c. ;  a  fruitful  tree,  gar- 
den ;  a  pro/i/tc  animal ;  a  proditctiue  farm,  business, 
~  labor ;  abundant  or  plenteous  harvest. 

FEE'TILE-LY,  ad.  Fruitfully;  plenteously; 
abundantly. 

PER'TILE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fruit- 
ful; fruitfulness ;  fecundity;  fertility.     Sidney. 

t  FPR-TIL'I-TATB,  v.  a.  To  make  fertile  ;  to  fe- 
cundate ;  to  fertilize.    '  Browne. 

F^R-TIL'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being  fertile ; 
fecundity;  abundance;  fruitfulness;  plenteous- 
ness;  fertileness. 

More  rich  than  other  climes' ,/er/i7i(y.  Bi/ron. 

FER-TIL-J-ZA'TION,  re.  (Bot.)  The  act  of  fer- 
tilizing ;  the  process  by  which  pollen  causes 
the  embryo  to  be  formed.  Gray. 

FEE'TIL-iZE,  V.  a.  [».  FERTILIZED  ;  pp.  FERTIL- 
IZING, fertilized.]  To  make  fertile  ;  to  make 
fruitful ;  to  make  productive  ;  to  fecundate. 

To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain, 

And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain.    Byron. 


FEE'TIL-IZ-5E, 
tilizes. 


He  who,  or  that  which,  fer- 
Simmo7ids. 


FER'TIL-IZ-ING,;).  a.    Making  fertile  or  fruitful. 

FEE'U-LA,  re.     [L.  —  See  Ferule.] 

1.  f  An  instrument  of  correction  ;  a  ferule. 

Beau.  §  Fl. 

2.  (Bot.)'  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  of 
which  some  of  the  species,  particularly  Ferula 
persica,  furnish  the  assafoetida,  which  is  the 
inspissated  juice  of  the  root.  Loudon. 

FER-y-LA'CEOnS  (Kr-v-Ia'shus),  a.  [L.  ferula- 
ceus ;  ferula,  the  giant  fennel.]  Relating  to, 
or  resembling,  plants  of  the  genus  Fe7'ula;  re- 
sembling reeds.  Bailey. 

tP^R'U-LAR,  re.     A  ferule.  Milton. 

F^R'ULE,  re.  [Ij.  ferula,  the  giant  fennel ;  ferio, 
to  strike  ;  —  so  called  because  its  stalks  were 
used  in  correcting  school-boys.  Johnson.  —  Sp. 
ferula;  Fr.  ferule.']     Something  to  strike  the 


an  instrument  of  correction  used  in 


hand  with ; 
schools. 

From  the  rod  or  ferule  I  would  have  them  free,  as  from 
the  menace  of  them.  B.  Jonson. 

FER'ULE  (ler'ul),  V.  a.  [i.  FERULED  ;  pp.  FERUL- 
ING, FERULED.]  To  chastise  or  punish  with  the 
ferule.  Johnson. 

PER'VPN-CY,  re.  The  quality  of  being  fervent; 
heat  of  mind;  ardor  ;  eagerness  ;  zeal.  "Fer- 
vency toward  God."  Hooker. 

FER'V(;NT,  a.  [L.  ferveo,  fervens,  to  boil,  to 
glow;  It.  fervente;  Sp.  ferviente ;  Fr.  fervent.'] 
Hot ;  boiling  ;  ardent ;  glowing  ;  eager ;  zi>ii\- 
OMS."  Fervent 'hXooi."  Wotton.  " Fervent  to  &is- 
pnte."  Hooker.  "  The /errerei  angel."  Milton. 
"  Fervent  petitions  to  God."  South. 
Syn.  — See  Fervor,  Zealous. 

FER'VfNT-LY,  ad.     In  a  fervent  manner. 

FER'VeNT-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  fer- 
vent ;  ardor  ;  zeal ;  fervency.  Bah. 

FfR-VES'CJNT,  a.  [L.  fervesco,  fervescens.] 
Growing  hot.     [r.]  Maunder. 

FER'VID,  a.  [L.  fervidus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  fcrvido.] 
Hot;  burning;  boiling;  glowing;  ardent;  fer- 
vent.    "  T'he  fervid  sky."  Fawkes. 

t  F^R-VID'I-TY,  re.     Heat;  fervidness.    Johnson. 

FER'VJD-LY,  ad.     In  a  fervid  manner. 

FER'VJD-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being  fervid; 
ardor ;  zeal ;  passion.  Bentley. 

FEE'VOR,  re.  \Ii.fervoi- \  ferveo,  to 'boil;  It.  fer- 
vore  ;  Sp.  fervor,  or  hervor  ;  Fr.  ferveur.]  Heat ; 
warmth;  ardor.  *' The /er^jor  of  ensuing  day." 
Waller.     "  Fervor  of  zeal."     Hooker. 

liOoked  the  pure  fervor  of  maternal  love.  Seattle. 

Syn.  —  Fervor,  from  ferveo,  to  boil,  is  boiling  heat ; 
ardor,  from  ardeo,  to  burn,  is  burning  heat.  Jirdor  is 
regarded  as  a  stronger  term  than  fervor.  Fcrror  of 
devotion  ;  ardor  of  zeal ;  warmth  of  atTi3ction  ;  heat  of 
passion.  Fervent  affection  or  piety ;  ardent  love ; 
■warm  feeling  ;  zealous  friendship. 

FBS'C^N-NlNE,  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  gay,  satirical, 
or  licentious  verses  sung  at  weddings,  and 
originating  at  Fesccnnium,  in  Italy.  B.  Jonson. 

FES'C^N-NINE,  re.    A  licentious  poem.    Burton. 

FES'CUE  (fes'ku),  re.  [L.  %  It.  festuca,  a  straw; 
Old  Fr.  f est u;  Fr.  fctu.]  A  wire,  a  straw,  or  a 
pin,  used  to  point  out  the  letters  to  children 
learning  to  read.  J>ryden. 

FES'CUE,  V.  a.   To  point  out,  direct,  or  teach  with 

a  fescue.  Milton. 

FES'CUED  (fes'kud),  u,.  Directed ;  pointed.  Milton. 

FES'CUE-GRAss,  re.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Festuea,  some  of  which 
are  valuable  hay  and  pasture  grasses.    Loudon. 

PES'5L§  (fes'selz),  re.  pi.  [Old  Fr.  faziols?^  A 
kind  of  base  grain.  May. 

FESSE  (fes),  re.    \L.  fascia,  a  belt "'  ' 
(Her.)     A  band  possessing  t] 
third  part  of  the  escutcheon  ov 
the  middle.  Peacha) 

FESSE'POINT,  re.    The  exact  cei 
tre  of  an  escutcheon.  Ash. 

tFES'S{-TUDE,  »i.    "Weariness.     Bailey. 

FES'TAL,  a.  [L.  festtts  ;  festum,  a.  feast.]  Per- 
taining to  a  feast  or  festival ;  suitable  to  a  feast ; 
festive.     "  Festal  seasons."  Johnson. 

FBS'TfR,  v.  re.     [Of  uncertain  etymology.     Todd 
suggests  L.  pustula,  a  blister.]     [t.  festered  ; 
pp.   FESTERING,   FESTERED.]      To  rankle ;    to 
corrupt ;  to  grow  virulent. 
From  off  these  fields,  where,  wretches,  their  poor  bodies 
Must  lie  and  fester.  Shak. 

PES'T{;r,  v.  a.     To  cause  to  fester. 

How  should  our  festered  sores  be  cured?  Hooker. 

FES'T^R,  re.  A  small  inflammatory  tumor  con- 
taining pus  ;  a  pustule.  Jennings. 

FES'Tf  R-ING,  p.  a.  Corrupting  ;  rankling;  grow- 
ing virulent. 

PES'T^R-MENT,  re.     Act  of  festering.  Chalmers. 
t  PES'TJ-NATE,  a.  \I,.festino,  festinatus,  to  hur- 
ry.]    Hasty ;  hurried.  Shak. 
t  FES'TI-NATE-LY,  ad.     Hastily.  Shak. 


MtEN,  SIE;   m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   BI^LL,  BUE,  RllLE.  —  9,  ^,  1;,  |,  soft;  E,  S,  2,  i,  hard;   §  as  z;  T^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


FESTINATION 

t  FES-TJ-NA'TION,  «.  [L.  festinatio ;  It.  festina- 
zione;  S^.  festinacion.}    Haste  ;  hurry.  Broione. 

FfS-Ti'NO,  n.  {Logic.)  The  third  term  of  the 
second  figure  of  the  syllogism  ;  the  first  of  which 
is  a  universal  negative  proposition,  the  second 
a  particular  affirmative,  and  the  third  a  particu- 
lar negative ;  as, 

Fes.  No  bad  man  can  be  happy ; 

Ti.    Some  riclimcn  are  bad  men;  ergo, 

-A'b.  Some  rich  men  are  not  happy.  Craig. 

FES'TI-VAL,  a.  [L.  festirus  ;  festum,  a  feast; 
It.  Sj  Sp.  festivo.']  Pertaining  to  feasts ;  ioy- 
ous  ;  festive  ;  festal.  "  Festival  entertain- 
ments." Atterbury. 

Ffis'TI-VAL,  11.  Time  of  feasting  ;  a  joyful  an- 
niversary ;  a  festive  celebration ;  a  feast.  "  High 
festivals  before  the  kings."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Feast. 

PES'TIVE,  a.  [L.  festivus ;  It.  §  S-p.  festivo.]  Re- 
lating to  or  befitting  a  feast ;  festal ;  convivial ; 
joyous  ;  gay  ;  mirthful. 
Syn. — See  Convivial. 

FES'TIVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  festive  manner. 

F(;s-TIV'I-TY,  n.     [h.festivitas.  —  See  Feast.] 

1.  Quality  of  bemg  festive  ;  social  Joy ;  gaye- 
ty ;  joyfulness.  "  XJniestiVimedL  festivity."  Surd. 

2.  A  festival.  "  There  happening  a  great 
and  solemn  festivity ."  South. 

PES'TJ-VOUS,  a.    Festive ;  festival,     [e.]  Scott. 

F^S-TOON',  n.  [It.  festone ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  feston. 
^^  A  festal  or  festive  garland."  Skinner.  Johnson.] 

1.  A  garland  of  flowers  or  folds  of  drapery, 
when  suspended  so  as  to  form  elliptic  curves, 
with  the  ends  depending  downwards. 

The  vines,  climbing  to  the  summit  of  tiie  trees,  reach  in 
festoons  and  fruitages  from  one  tree  to  another.  Evelifn, 

2.  {Arch.  &  Sculp.)  An  ornament  of  carved 
work  in  the  form  of  a  wreath  or  garland  of  flow- 
ers, fruits,  leaves,  &c.,  bound  together  and  sus- 
pended by  the  ends.  Fairholt. 

F$S-t66n',  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  festoons.  Byron. 

F5S-t66nED'  (fes-tond'),  a.  Furnished  with 
festoons. 

FES-TU'CS,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses 
of  several  species,  some  of  which  are  valuable 
for  pasture  and  for  hay  ;  fescue-grass.  Loudon. 

FES'TU-CINE,  k.     Of  straw-color.  Brovme. 

FES'TU-CINE,  re.  {Min.)  A  shivery  or  splintery 
fracture.  Crabb. 
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F^S-l 
ku 
like  1 


5-TU'COUS  [fes-tu'kua,  Tr.  P 
us,  Sm.  Wb.],  a.  [h.festuea 
ike  weed.]     Formed  of  straw. 


P.  Ja.  K. ;  fes'tu- 

straw,  a  straw- 

Browne. 


t  FET,  V.  a.     [See  Fetch.]     To  fetch.        Tusser. 

t  FET,  n.     [Fr.  fait.]     A  piece.  Drayton. 

FE'TAL,  a.     {L.  fetus,  pregnant.]    "Belonging  to 
a  fetus  ;  parturient.  Coleridge. 

Ff-TA'TIQN,  n.     The  formation  of  a  fetus.  HaZe. 

FETCH,  V.   a.      [A.    S.  feccan,  or  fetian ;    Dut. 
vaten;  Ger.fassen;  Sw.  fatta,]      [i.  fetched 

[fPOUGHT]  ;  pp.  rETOHISG,  FETCHED.] 

1.  To  go  and  bring ;  to  bring. 

We  will  take  men  to  /c(c/i  victuals  for  the  people.  Ju(7g.  xx.  10. 
He  her  chamber  window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  /e^c/(  her  down.  Shal: 

2.  To  bring  back  ;  to  restore  ;  to  revive. 

In  smells  we  see  the  great  and  sudden  eifcet  in  fetching 
men  again  when  they  swoon.  Bacon. 

3.  To  derive ;  to  draw. 

On,  you  noblest  English, 
■Whose  blood  is  fetched  from  fathers  of  war-proof.     Shah. 

4.  fTo  strike  at  a  distance. 

The  conditions  of  weapons,  and  their  improvements,  are 
the  fetchijtg  afar  off.  Bacon. 

5.  To  perform;  to  effect;  to  make. 

I  ']lfetch  a  turn  about  the  garden.  Shak. 

6.  To  reach  ;  to  arrive  at ;  to  come  to. 


Strait  we  fetclied 
The  Siren's  isle. 


Chapman. 


7.  To  obtain  or  bring  as  a  price. 

During  such  a  state,  silver  in  the  coin  will  never /e/c^  as 
much  as  silver  in  the  bldUon.  Locke. 

Let  me  know  if  Aldemey's  calf  be  sold  yet,  and  what  he 
fought.  SmolhUt. 

To  fetch  the  pump,  (Mmt.)  to  put  it  in  working 
order  by  pouring  water  into  the  upper  part  of  it.  Mar. 


Diet —  To  fetch  way,  to  be  shaken  from  one  side  to 
another.  Mar.  Diet. 
Syn.  —  See  Brins. 
FETCH,  V.  n.     1.  To  move  with  a  quick  return. 


Like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail, 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about. 


Shak. 


2.  {Naitt.)  To  attain  or  reach  any  point. 
"  We  shall  fetch  to  windward  of  the  lighthouse 
this  tack."  Falconer. 

FETCH,  n.     [A.  S./acOT,  deceit;  Ger.fatzen.] 

1.  A  stratagem  by  which  any  thing  is  indi- 
rectly performed  ;  artful  management ;  a  trick  ; 
an  artiflce.     "  A  fetch  of  wit."  Shak. 

2.  A  spirit ;  a  ghost ;  a  wraith.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

FETCH'igE,  n.     One  who  fetches.  Huloet. 

FETE  {Sii),  n.  [Fr.]  A  feast ;  a  festival;  a  fes- 
tival-day ;  a  holiday.  Qu.  Rev. 

FETE  (fat),  V.  a.  To  celebrate  or  honor  with  an 
entertainment.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

FETE-CHJiMPETRE  (fSt'shim-patr'),  re.  [Fr.] 
A  feast  or  entertainment  in  the  country,  cele- 
brated out  of  doors. 

FE'TI9H,  m.  [Formed,  by  traders  to  Africa,  from 
Port,  fetisso,  a  thing  enchanted.  Du  Brosses. 
—  Voxi.  feitico,  sorcery,  witchcraft;  probably 
from  L.  fascinum,  enchantment.  G.  P.  Marsh.] 
Among  barbarous  nations,  especially  the  ne- 
groes on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  any  object  of 
worship  not  representing  a  human  figure,  thus 
excluding  idols  properly  so  called. 

Among  the  latter  [negro]  tribes,  families  and  individuals 
have  their  respectiveychcAes,  which  are  often  objects  casually 
selected  or  chosen  under  the  influence  of  some  occasional  su- 
perstition, as  stones,  weapons,  vessels,  plants,  &e.      Brande. 

FET'I-gHl^M,  or  FET'!-CI§M,  re.  The  worship 
of  material  substances,  as  stones,  weapons, 
plants,  &c.,  a  species  of  idolatry  practised  by 
barbarous  nations,  especially  the  negroes  in 
some  of  the  western  parts  of  Africa.      Brande. 

W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 

fcetidus ;  fmteo,  to  have  an 
ill  smelli]  Having  a  smell  strong  and  off"en- 
sive  ;  stinking ;  rancid. 

From  stifled  Cairo's  tilth  and  fetid  fields.       Thomson. 

II  FET'JD-NESS, 
stinking. 

Fi^-TIF'JgE-OUS,  a.  \L.fetifer ;  fetus,  off'spring, 
and_/CT-o,  to  bear.]   Producmg  young.  Maunder. 

FE'TISH,  re.    Same  as  Fetich.  Lander. 

FE'TISH,  u..    Relating  to  feticism.  Coleridge. 

FET'LOCK,  re.  [feet  and  lock.]  A  tuft  of  hair 
that  generally  grows  behind  the  pastern  joint 
of  a  horse.  '  Byron. 

FET'LOCKED  (fet'lokt),  a.     1.  Having  a  fetlock. 
2.  Tied  by  the  fetlock  or  ligament.      Jodrell. 


'ET'ID  [fet'id,  S.  H 
%'tii,  Pri,  a.  [L.J 
11  smelli]    Having 


The  quality  of  being  fetid  or 
Johnson. 


PET'LOCK-JOINT,  , 
next  to  the  foot. 


The  joint  of  a  horse's  leg 
Ash. 


FET'LOW,  ■«.  A  whitlow  or  felon  in  cattle.  —  See 
Felon.  Farm.  Ency. 

FE'TOR,  re.  [li.fwtor.]  A  stench;  a  strong,  offen- 
sive smell.  Browne. 

FET'T^R,  re. ;  pi.  FETTERS.  [A.  S.fceter,  or  fetor  ; 
fot,  a  foot;  fet,  feet;  Dut.  veter;  Gor.  fessel^ 
A  chain  for  the  feet ;  a  restraint ;  —  generally 
used  in  the  plural. 

Doctrine  unto  fools  is  as  fetters  on  the  feet,  and  like  man- 
acles on  the  right  hand.  Ecclcs.  xxi.  19. 

FET'TER,  V.  a.  \i.  fettered;  pp.  fettering, 
FETTERED.]  To  bind ;  to  chain ;  to  shackle  ;  to 
tie  ;  —  properly  used  of  the  feet,  but  applied  in 
a  more  general  manner.  '       Shak, 

My  conscience,  thou  art  fettered 

More  than  my  shanks  and  wrists.  STiak. 

FET'TjpE-LESS,  a.  Free  from  restraint.  Marston. 

FET'TLE,  V.  n.     To  put  any  thing  in  order  ;  to 

mend  or  repair  any  thing;  to   be   busy  about 

trifles.     [Local,  Eng,]  Brockett. 

When  your  master  is  most  busy  in  company,  come  in  and 

pretend  to  fettle  about  the  room.  Swift. 

FET'TLE,  re.  Act  of  fettling  or  putting  in  order  ; 
preparation  ;  order.  [Local,  Eng.]    Wilbraham. 

FE'TUS,  re. ;  pi.  fe'tvs-es.  [L.  faitus.]  The 
young  of  any  animal  in  the  womb,  after  it  is 
perfectly  formed.  —  See  Fcetus.  Hoblyn. 


FEUDATORY 

FEU  (fu),  n.  [Low  li.feudum.  —  See  Fee,  and 
-Fevd.]  {Scot.  Law.)  A  free  and  gratuitous 
right  to  lands,  made  to  one  for  service  to  be  per- 
formed by  him  ;  or  a  tenure,  in  which  the  vassal 
makes  a  return  in  grain  or  money.  Scotch  Diet. 

FEUD  (fud),  n.  [A.  ^.ftshth,  ox  fcegth  \  fian,  to 
hate ;  Dut.  veede  ;  Qer.fehde  ;  Tidm.fejde ;  Icel. 
fa;d  ;  Sw.  fejd.']  A  quarrel ;  a  contention  ;  — 
particularly  a  deadly  quarrel  between  families 
or  clans,  or  a  quarrel  not  to  be  satisfied  hut  with 
blood.     "  The  feuds  of  Rome."  Addison, 

Syn.  —  See  CIuah.b.el. 

FEUD  (fud),  n.  [Low  L.  feudum,  feodum]  Fr. 
fief ;  Scotch  feu.  —  See  Fee.]  {Law.)  A 
right  which  a  vassal  had  in  land,  or  some 
other  immovable  thing  of  his  lord's,  to  use 
the  same  and  take  the  profits  thereof  hered- 
itarily, rendering  unto  his  lord  such  feudal  du- 
ties and  services  as  belonged  to  military  tenure, 
the  mere  property  of  the  soil  always  remaining 
unto  the  lord  ;  a  fief;  a  fee.  BurrilL 

JS^  Tlie  ultimate  root  of  the  word  is  probably  tlie 
A.  S.  feok,  a  stipend  or  reward.  —  "Taking  feoh  as 
the  root,  a  slight  change  in  the  letters,  and  a  much 
slighter  one  m  tlie  sound,  produce  feu,  the  Scotch 
word.  These  two  forms  Latinized  become  feodum 
and  feudum  respectively ;  the  letter  d  being  intro- 
duced, as  Spehnan  observes,  for  euphony.  The  Fr. 
form,  Jief^  is  the  same  word  in  different  letters,  the 
change  from  final  u  to  /  being  a  common  and  very 
natural  one.  In  this  way  all  the  old  forms  are  very 
simply  accounted  for.  The  objection  to  emphyteusia 
[pronounced  in  the  lower  age  of  Lalinity  emphytefsia'] 
lies  not  more  in  the  form  than  in  the  meaning  ;  emphy- 
teusis signifying  not  only  a  lease  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  but  a  lease  for  a  very  long  term,  if  not 
in  perpetuity,  which  is  far  from  agreeing  with  the 
nature  of  the  first  feudal  grants.  The  same  objection 
appears  to  be  applicable  to  the  word  Jides,  adopted  by 
Webster.  UJides  (faith)  constituted  so  essential  an 
idea  in  the  nature  of  the  feudal  grant,  it  is  probable 
that  such  grant  would  have  been  at  first  called  in 
Latin  feudum,  instead  of  benejicium.  But  the  word 
feudum  does  not,  according  to  the  best  authority,  oc- 
cur in  records  until  the  eleventh  century,  long  after 
the  establisJiment  of  the  system."  BurrilL  —  "An- 
other derivation,  recently  suggested,  is  from  the  Irish 
fuidhur,  fuidh  signifying,  in  the  Brehon  laws,  a  stran- 
ger who  enjoyed  land  within  the  domains  of  a  clan, 
and  the  tenure  by  which  he  enjoyed  it."  Brande. 

FEU'DAL,  fit.  \ljQvr  Jj.  feudalis  ;  It.  feudale;  Sp. 
feudal;  Fr.  feodal.']  Pertaining  to  fees,  fiefs, 
or  feuds  :  —  relating  to  feudalism,  or  tenures  by 
military  service ;  noting  land  held  of  another 
by  service  ;  —  opposed  to  allodial.       Robertson. 

FEU'DAL-i§M,«.  The  feudal  system;  the  system 
of  feuds  or  fiefs  ;  that  is,  estates  in  land  held 
of  a  superior  on  condition  of  military  service. 

Aa  feudalism  had  its  origin  in  France,  and  took  its  greatest 
development  there,  French  became  its  universal  language. 

T.  Wright. 

j^=  "Feudalism  sprang  up  in  the  fifth  century, 
when  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  Huns,  and  Lom- 
bards over-ran  Europe.  These  nations  made  it  a 
principle  that  all  conquered  lands  should  be  divided 
among  the  chief  officers  ;  these,  again,  divided  their 
shares  among  the  officers  of  a  second  rank,  who  di- 
vided in  like  manner  to  a  third  rank,  &c.  These  sti- 
pends of  lands  were  termed  feods,  fiefs,  or  feuds,  and 
were  held  on  the  condition  above  mentioned."  Ogilvie. 

FEU-dAl'1-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  feudal; 
the  feudal  system ;  feudalism.  Burke. 

FEU-DAL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  Change,  or  the  act  of 
changing,  to  a  feudal  state.  E'licy. 

FEU'DAL-IZE,  v.  «.  To  conform,  or  reduce,  to 
feudalism.  Ency. 

FEU'DAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  feudal  manner.  Hallam. 

FEU'DA-RY,  n.     {Law.)  1.  A  tenant  who  holds 

his  lands  by  feudal  service  ;  a  feudatory.     Fox. 

2.  An  ancient  officer  of  the  court  of  wards  ;  — 

written  alsofeodary.  BurHll. 

FEU'DA-RY,  a.  [Sp.  feudatario.]  Holding  ten- 
ure under  a  superior.  Milton. 

FEU'DA-TA-RY,  n.    A  feudatory,  Warton. 

FEU'DA-TA-RY,  «.    Same  as  Feudatory.  Scott. 

FEU'DA-TO-RY,  n.  The  grantee  of  a  feod,  feud, 
or  fee  ;  the  vassal  or  tenant  who  held  his  estate 
by  feudal  service.  Blackstone. 

FEU'DA-TO-RY,  a.  Holding  from  another  on 
some  conditional  tenure.  Blackstone. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  T,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;   HEIR,  HER; 
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FIDDLE-BLOCK 


FEU  DE  JOIE  (fii'de-zhwa')-  [Fr.,  Jire  of  joy.'] 
A  bonfire  ;  a  firing  of  guns  on  any  joyful  occa- 
sion. Brandy  Popular  Antiguities, 

FEUD'JST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  law  of  feuds  or 
fees  ;  a  writer  on  feuds.  tialden. 

FEUILLAOE  (ffll'ye-itzli')i  «•  [Fr-,  foliage.']  A 
bunch  or  row  of  leaves.  Jervas. 

FEVILLEMORTE  (rai'y?-mort')  [fu'jl-mor',  K.; 
ful'yj-mort',  P.],  n.  [Fr.,  a  dead  leaf.]  The 
color  of  a  faded  leaf.  —  See  Filemot.       Locke. 

FEVILLETOJ<l-  (ffi'el-tong'),  n.  [Fr.]  The  bottom 
part  of  a  French  newspaper,-  generally  devoted 
to  light  literature  or  criticisms.  Madden. 

t  FEU'T^E  (fu'ter),  u.  a.  {Fr.  fmtrer,  to  set  thick 
or  close.]    To  put  in  rest,  as  a  spear.     Spenser. 

tfEU'TpR-BR  (fu'ter-et),  ».  [Fr .  vautrier .]  A 
dog-keeper.  Massinger. 

PE' VgR,  n.  [A.  S.fefer ;  Qer.fieber ;  Dan.  S;  Sw. 
feher.  —  L.  febris,  probably  transposed  for  fe7'- 
bis,  fromferveo,  to  be  hot :  —  It. febbre ;  Sp.^Se- 
bre ;  Fr.  ji^vre.]  {Med.)  A  disease  character- 
ized by  increased  heat,  quick  pulse,  languor 
and  thirst.  Vunglison. 

FE'V^R,  V.  a.  To  put  into  a  fever.  "  The  white 
hand  of  a  lady^ever  thee  !"     [n.]  Shak. 

FE'vpE-BUSH,  n.  The  popular  name  of  the 
Laurus  benzoin^  an  aromatic  shrub  with  a  flavor 
resembling  benzoin.     [U.  S.]  Bigelow. 

FE'V(;R-C66l-!NG,  a.  Allaying  fever.  Thomson. 

t  FE' V5R-£t,  n.  A  slight  fever  ;  febricula.  Ayliffe. 

FE'VPR-FEW,  n.  [L./e6)-is,  fever,  and /jjf/o,  to 
drive  away  ;  A.  S.  feferfuge.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  of  several  species  ;  Pyrethrum ;  —  so 
named  for  its  supposed  virtues  as  a  febrifuge. 
The  common  species,  Pyrethrum  parthenium, 
resembles  camomile,  and  is  used  in  medicine. 

Dunglison, 

■  FE'VfR-ISH,  a.     1.  Having  fever,  or  partaking, 
in  some  degree,  of  fever.  Arhuthnot. 

2.  Uncertain  ;  inconstant ;  fickle.  "  Our 
fevm'ish  will."  Dryden. 

3.  Hot ;  burning  ;  sultry.  Dryden. 

FE'V]5R-ISH-LY,  ad.     In  a  feverish  manner. 

FE'V5R-!SH-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  fever- 
ish ;  tendency  to  fever.  Shaftesbury. 

FE'VJ;R-LY,  u.     Like  a  fever.  Craig. 

FE'V^R-OUS,  a.  1.  Troubled  or  diseased  with 
fever;  feverish,     [r.]  Milton. 

2.  Tending  to  produce  fever,     [n.] 

It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients  that  southern  winds, 
blowing  muuh,  witliout  rain,  do  cause  a  feverous  disposition 
of  the  year.  Bacon. 

tFE'V(;K-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  feverish  manner; 
feverishly.  Donne. 

FE'vpR-RodT,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Triosteum ;  fever-wort ;  —  a  name  also  applied 
to  Pterospora  aiidromedea.  Dunglison. 

FE'V^R-SlCK,  a.  [A.  S.  fefer-seoc.]  Diseased 
with  a  fever.  Peele. 

FE'veR-SORE,  re.  The  common  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  caries  or  necrosis. 

FE'VJR-WEAK-fNED  (-knd),  a.  Debilitated  by 
fever.     ^' Fever-weakeiied  joints."  Shak, 

FE'VfR-WEED,  ».  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Eryngium.  Clarke. 

FE'VER-WORT  (-wurt),  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Triosteum;  bastard  ipecacuanha; 
fever-root;  —  used  as  a  cathartic,  and  some- 
times as  an  emetic  :  —  also  a  name  applied  to 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Eupatorium  ;  boneset ; 
thorough-wort ;  agueweed ;  Indian  sage  ;  Eu- 
patorium perfoliatum.        Loudon.    Dunglison. 

fFE'VjEE-Y,  a.  Diseased  with  a  fever;  fever- 
ish. B.  Jonson. 

FEV^  (fii),  w-  [A.  S.  fea^  or  feawa;  Dan.  faa\ 
Sw.  fd.  —  L.  paucus ;  It.  §  Sp.  poco  ;  Fr.  peu. 
" Frorapeu,"  says  Sullivan,  "we  derive,  through 
the  medium  of  the  northern  languages,  few,  p 
becoming  /,  as  in  flat,  from  plat,  &c."]  Not 
many  ;  small  in  number. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said.  Wolfe. 


In  few,  in  a  few  words  ;  briefly. 

Thus  Jnplter  in  few  unfolds  the  charge.  Dryden. 

FEW'^L  (fii'?l),  H.     [Fr./e«,  firej     Combustible 
matter ;  firewood  ;  fuel.  —  See  Fl'EL.     Hooker. 

FEW'^L  (fu'?l),  V.  u,.    To  feed  with  fuel.  — See 
Fuel.  Cowley. 

FEW'MfT,  re.     See  Fumet.  Todd. 

PEW'N{;SS   (ra'iies),  re.     1.  State  of  being  few ; 

paucity  ;  sniallness  of  number.     "  The  fewness 

of  good  grammarians."  Sir  T.  Elyot, 

2.    Brevity ;    conciseness.       "  Fewness    and 

truth  't  is  thus."  Shak. 

t  FEY  (S),  V.  a.     [Dut.  veegen.}     To  cleanse  of 
mud,  as  a  ditch.  Tusser. 

FEZ,  re.     [Pers.]     A  red  cap.  Gent.  Mag. 

FIACRE  (fe-a'kr),  71.   [Fr.]    A  small  four-wheeled 
carriage  ;  a  hackney-coach.  Boiste. 

tFI'ANCE,  r.  a.      [Fr.  ^ancer.J     To  affiance  ;  to 
betroth.  —  See  Aefianoe.  Harmar. 

FIAR,  n.     The  average  price  of  grain  as  legally 
fixed  for  the  year.     [Scotland.]  Simmonds. 

FI'AT,  n,     [L.,  Let  it  be  done.]      Used  as  a  noun 
to  denote  a  peremptory  decree  or  order ;  a  decree. 


Why  did  thejiat  of  a  God  pive  birth 

To  yon  fair  Sun  andliis  attendant  Karth? 

FIB,   n.      [From  /ajfe. — h.  fabula.] 
falsehood.     [Colloquial.] 


Cowper. 

A  lie  ;  a 
Pojie. 

FIBBING,   FIBBED.] 

Arbuthnot. 
Sherwood. 


FiB,  V.  re.     [i.  FIBBED  ;   pp. 
To  lie ;  to  tell  lies. 

FIB'BpR,  re.     A  teller  of  fibs. 

Pi'BRE  (fi'bur),  re.  [L.Jibra;  It.fibra;  Sp.Jibra, 
or  hebra ;  'Fr.  fibre.] 

1.  A  slender,  thread-like  substance  ;  a  fila- 
ment or  thread  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
composition.  Hoblyn. 

2.  (Com.)  A  general  name  for  the  cotton, 
flaxen,  and  hempen  raw  material  used  in  textile 
manufactures.  Simmonds. 

FI'BRE-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  fibres.  Land.  Jour. 

FI'BRJL,  re.     [It. fibrilla;  Fr. fibrille.] 

1.  A  small  fibre  ;  a  very  slender  thread. 

The  muscles  consist  of  a  number  of  fibres,  and  each  fibre  of 
an  incredible  number  of  Uttle  fibrils  bound  together.  Cheyne.' 

2.  (Bot.)  A  fine,  ultimate  hair-like  subdivis- 
ion of  a  root.  Henslow. 

PIB'RIL-LOSE,  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  of 
small  fibres,  as  the  cap  of  a  mush- 
room; fibrinous.  Gray. 

FI-BRIL'LOyS,  or  FIB'RIL-LOUS,  a. 

Containing  fibres  ;  fibrillose.   Todd. 

Fl'BRINE,  re.  [It.  ^  Sp.  fbrina ;  Fr.  fibrine.] 
(Chem.)  A  white,  tough,  fibrous  substance,  ob- 
tained from  coagulated  blood;  —  together  with 
albumen  it  forms  the  basis  of  muscle.    Brande. 

Fl'BRINE,  a.     Belonging  to  the  fibres  of  plants  ; 

fibrillose.  Maunder. 

PIB'RI-NOUS,   u,.    Relating  to,  or  composed  of, 

flbrine.  Dunglison. 

FIB'EO-lNE,  n.  A  white,  amorphous  substance, 
the  principal  constituent  of  silk,  cobwebs,  and 
the  skeleton  of  sponges.        Micrographic  Diet. 

FIB'RO-LITE,  re.  \li.fibra,  a  fibre,  and  Gr.  IMos, 
a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  fibrous  mineral,  composed 
of  silica  and  alumina  ;  bucholzite.  Dana. 

Fi'BROUS,  a.  [It.  4i  Sp.  fibroso  ;  Fr.  fibretix.] 
Composed  of,  separable  into,  or  resembling, 
fibres  ;  filamentous  ;  stringy.  Baeon. 

FIB'u-ha,  re.;  pi.  FlB'y-LjE.  [L.,  a  clasp  or 
buckle,] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  small,  outer  bone  of  the  leg, 
much  smaller  than  the  tibia ;  —  so  called  from 
being  placed  opposite  to  the  part  where  the 
knee-bitckle  was  attached.  Hoblyn. 

2.  (Surg.)  A  needle  for  sewing  up  wounds. 

Hoblyn. 
PIB'U-LAR,  u,.    Relating  to  the  fibula.       Hoblyn, 

tPIB'U-LATE,  t>.  a.  [Z.  fibulo,  fbulatus.]  To 
join  ;  to  fasten  together.  Blount. 

F5-CEL'LI-]JR,  re.  [Fr.,  froin  ficelle,  pack-thread.] 
A  roller  for  pack-thread.  Simmonds. 


FI£H'T?-LITE,  re.  A  white  crystalline  substance 
found  in  a  peat  moss  in  Bavaria ;  a  species  of 
hydrocarbon.  Brande. 

FIC'KLE  (flk'Id),  a.     [A.  S.ficol.] 

1.  Changeable  in  mind;  inconstant;  waver- 
ing ;  variable ;  unstable ;  volatile.  "  Fickle 
pensioners."  Milton.     "  The  fitckle  se-s.."  Prior. 

2.  Not  fixed;  subject  to  vicissitude;  —  ap- 
plied to  things.     "  Fickle  their  state."    Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Changeable. 

FlO'KLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  fickle  ; 
inconstancy;  instability;  variableness.  **For- 
twne^  sfickleness.^^  Shak. 

PICK'LY,  ad.    Without  stability.  Southern. 

FI ' CO  [K'ko,  K.  Sm.  iG'ko,  P.],  n.  [It.,  afig.]  A 
snap  of  the  fingers  contemptuously  expressing, 
"  A  fig  for  you."  "  Afieo  for  the  phrase."  Shak. 

FICTILE,  a,    [L.  fictiUs;fingo,  fictiis,  to  form.] 

Moulded  into  form  by  art ;  formed  by  a  potter. 

"  Fictile  earth."  Bacon, 

FIO'T!LE-NESS,  re.    The  quality  of  being  fictile, 

or  moulded  into  form.  Scott. 

FICTION  (fik'shun),  re.     Vh.fietio  ;  fingo,  fictus, 

to  form;  to  feign;  It.  fizione;  S^.ficcion;  Fr. 
fiction.] 

1.  The  act  of  feigning  or  inventing  ;  as,  "  A 
work  of  fiction." 

2.  The  thing  feigned  or  invented.  "  The 
poet's^cfe'ores.  Sidney.  "  The  fcfa'ore  of  those 
golden  apples  kept  by  a  dragon.       Raleigh. 

3.  A  fabrication  ;  a  falsehood ;  a  lie.    Pope. 

4.  Fictitious  literature  or  writings,  as  novels, 
romances,  &c.  Pope. 

Fiction  of  law,  an  assumption,  for  the  advancement 
of  justice,  of  a  possible  thing  as  a  fact,  which  is  not 
true,  and  which  tile  law  will  not  allow  to  be  dis- 
proved. Burrill. 

FIC'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  fic- 
tion ;  fictitious. 

Elements  which  are  fictional  rather  than  historical.  Latliam, 

PICTION-Ist,  re.    A  writer  of  fiction.    Chambers. 

tPIC'TIOys  (fik'shus),  «.     Fictitious.      Daniel. 

PIC-TI"TIOyS  (fifc-tish'vs),  a.  {L.fictitius  xfingo, 
fictus,  to  feign  ;  It.  fittizio  ;  Sp.  ficticio  ;  Fr. 
fictice.] 

1.  Counterfeit ;  false ;  not  genuine.  "  Trap- 
pings of  fictitious  fame."  Dryden. 

2.  Invented ;  feigned  ;  imaginary. 

He  laughs 
At  the  fictitious  justice  of  the  gods.  Rowc. 

PIC-TI"TIOyS-LY  (fik-tlsh'us-le),  ad.  In  a  ficti- 
tious manner ;  counterfeitly. 

F!C-TI"TIOys-NESS,  re.  Feigned  representation. 
'*  T'he fictitiousness  of  the  transaction."  Johnson. 

FiCTIVE.o.  [Fr.^cfe/.— See  Fiction.]  Feigned; 
counterfeit ;  fictitious.  "  Dabbling  in  the  fount 
of  fictive  tears."  Tennyson, 

FIC'TOR,  re.  [L.J  An  artist  who  works  in  wax,  clay, 
or  other  plastic  material,  as  contradistinguished 
from  one  who  works  in  bronze,  marble,  ivory,  or 
other  solid  substance.  Elmes. 

FI'CUS,  re.  [L.]  (Bot.')  A  genus  of  trees  or 
shrubs  of  many  species ;  the  fig-tree.  The 
common  species  cultivated  for  its  fruit  is  the 
Fieus  carica.  Loudon. 

FID,  re.    [It. /tto,  fixed.]     (Naut.) 

1.  A  square  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  with  a  shoul- 
der at  one  end,  used  to  support  the  topmast  or 
topgallant-mast.  Craig. 

2.  [It.fitta,  tapering.]  A  large  pin  of  wood 
or  iron,  tapering  to  a  point,  used  for  splicing 
cables  or  large  cordage,  opening  eyes,  &c.  Dana. 

FI-DAL'GO,  re.  [Port.]  A  nobleman  of  the  low- 
er class  in  Portugal,  corresponding  to  the  hidal- 
go of  Spain.  Ogilvie. 

PID'DLE,  re.  [A.  S.  fithele,  a  fiddle ;  Ger.  fiedel ; 
Gael.  fiodJuUl,  or  fidlutall ;  Ir.fidil:  —  'L.fidicu- 
la,  a  dim.  of  fides,  any  stringed  instrument.]  A 
stringed  instrument  of  music  ;  a  violin. 

PID'DLE  (fid'dl),  V.  VI.  [i.  fiddled;  pp.  fid- 
dling, FIDDLED.] 

1.  To  play  on  a  fiddle  or  violin. 

2.  To  spend  time  idly ;  to  trifle. 

Fiddlinu  here  and  tliere  to  no  manner  of  purpose.  Cotgrave 

PID'DLE,  V.  a.     To  play  a  tune  on  a  fiddle.  Craig. 
FID'DLB— BLOCK,  n.      (Xaut.)   A  block  having 
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1.  The  act  of  playing  on  a  fiddle, 
Rowe. 
'  Unprofitable  fiddling  about 
Barrow. 


two  sheaves,  one  over  the  other,  and  the  lower 
one  smaller  than  the  upper.  Dana. 

FID'DLE-Dp-DEE',  u.  Nonsense  ;  trifling;  trum- 
pery.    [Low.]  Ralliwell. 

riD'DLE-DOCK,  n.  (Bot.)  .A  perennial  plant  of 
the  genus  iianiex;  Rumex  pukher.        Loudon. 

FID'DLE-FAD'DLE,  »t.  Nonsense ;  trifles.  "With 
abundance  o{ fiddle-faddle."    [Low.]    Speetator. 

FID'DLE-FAD'DLE,  a.  Trifling;  foolish;  non- 
sensical. Arhvthnot. 

FiD'DLE-FAD'DL^R,  n.  A  foolish  or  nonsensi- 
cal trifler.     [Lo\y.]  Qu.  Rev. 

FtD'DLE-HEAD,  n.  {Naut.)  An  ornament  at  the 
bow  of  a  ship  bending  in  like  the  head  of  a  vio- 
lin. Dana. 

FID'DLE-LIPPED  (-lipt\  a.  {Bot.)  Having  a  lip 
resembling  the  figure  of  a  fiddle.  Loudon. 

FlD'DLE-MAK'^R,  n.  A  maker  of  fiddles.  Butler. 

riD'DLJIR,  n.     1.  One  who  plays  on  the  fiddle. 
2.  The  popular  name  of  a  small  crab,  with  one 
large  claw  and  a  very  small  one,  living  on  the 
salt  meadows,  where  it  burrows.  [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

FID'DLE-SHAPED  (-Bhapt),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the 
■shape  of  a  fiddle  ;  panduriform.  Gray. 

FID'DLE-STiCK,  n.     The  bow  used  in  fiddling. 

FID'DLE-STrING,  re.     The  string  of  a  fiddle. 

FID'DLE-WOOD  (-wfld),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
trees  which  produce  a  hard  wood  valuable  for 
carpenters*  work  ;  —  so  named  from  the  words 
hois  fidHe  (faithful,  durable  wood)  applied  by 
the  French  to  one  of  the  species  which  was 
mistaken  by  the  English  iot  fiddle.        Loudon. 

FID'DLJNG,  n 
■  or  violin. 
2.    Trifling, 
nothing." 

FID'DLING,  a.     Trifling  ;  trivial ;  idle. 

Good  cooks  cannot  abide  what  they  justly  call  fidrUing 
■work,  where  abundanccoftimeis  spent  and  little  done.  Sivift. 

FI-D5-JUS'SION  (ft-de-jush'un),  re.  [L.  fidejus- 
sio.']  {Law.)  A  contract  in  which  a  person 
binds  himself,  as  a  surety,  for  another  vpithout 
discharging  the  obligation  of  the  principal ; 
suretyship.  Burrill. 

fI-D5-JUS'S0R,  n.  [L.]  One  who  is  surety  for 
another  for  the  payment  of  a  debt ;  a  guarantor  ; 
a  surety.  Blackstone. 

Fl-DfiL'J-TY,  M.  [L.  fidelitas  ;  fidelis,  faithful ; 
fides,  faith;  It.  fidelith;  S-p.fidelidad;  Fi.fi- 
delite^ 

1.  Faithful  adherence  to  duty  or  obligation ; 
observance  of  good  faith ;  faithfulness. 

The  sacrament  of  the  supper  is  the  oath  of  Jidelity.    Blair. 

2.  Honesty  ;  veracity ;  truthfulness. 

The  principal  thing  required  in  a  witness  is  fidelity.  Hooker. 

t  FIDpE,  v.  n.  [Etymology  uncertain.  Todd  says, 
"  Su.  do'Cn..  fika,  to  move  quickly."  "  Probably 
the  same  word  as  fag  and  feague."  Richard- 
son.']   To  fidget.  Swift. 

FID^E,  n.  A  restless,  troublesome  motion ;  a 
fidget,     [b.]  Swift. 

FlDp'fT  (flj'et),  V.  n.  [See  Fidge.]  [i.  fidget- 
ed;   pp.    FIDGETIXG,    FIDGETED.]        To    move 

about  uneasily  or  irregularly.  Boswell. 

FIDp'fT  (tij'et),  n.  Restless  agitation  ;  restless- 
ness; uneasiness.  Gray. 

But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 

Give  me  T\iQ  fidgets,  and  my  patience  fails.      Cowper, 

FlD5r':eT-I-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  fidgety ; 

uneasiness  ;  restlessness  ;  fidget.  Month.  Rev. 
FID^'^T-Y,  a.      Restless ;    impatient ;    uneasy. 

[Colloquial.]  Todd. 

FI-DI^'I-NAL,    a.       [L.    fidicinus ;    fidicula,    a 

'stringed  instrument.]    {Mus.)  Noting  a  stringed 

instrument.  Warner. 

FI-DU'CIAL  (f?-du'shiil),  a.      [L.  fiducia,  trust; 

It.  fiduciale.'] 

1.  Confident;  undoubting ;  trustful.    "Fidu- 
cial reliance."  "  Hammond. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  trust;  fiduciary. 

ClarTie. 

F{-DU'CIAL-LY  (fe-du'shfil-le),  ad.     "With   confl- 

dence ;  conficlently.  South. 


FJ-DU'CI-A-RY   (fe-du'she-j-re),  n.     1.  One  who 

depends  on  faith  without  works.         Hammond. 

2.  One  who  holds  any  thing  in  trust.  Johnson. 

FI-DU'CI-A-RY  (fe-du'she-ii-re),  a.  [L.fiduciari- 
us; fiducia, trust;  It. jiduciario \  TPi:. fiduciaire.] 

1.  Confident;  untouched  with  doubt;  un- 
doubting ;  trustful.  "  A  fiduciary  assent  to 
whatever  the  gospel  has  revealed."  Wake. 

2.  Not  to  be  doubted ;  trusty.  "  Fiduciary 
obedience."  Howell. 

3.  Held  or  holding  in  trust.  "  A  fiduciary  iiet 
from  the  Lord  Paramount  of  all."  J.  Martineau. 

FIE  (fl),  interj.  \yf.ffi,  fie.  — A.  S,fian,  to  hate. 
—  According  to  Tookc,  fie  and  foh  are  the  im- 
peratives of  fian,  —  See  Faugh.]  Expressing 
indignation  :  —  For  shame  ! 

FIEF  (raf),  re.  [Fr.,  from  A.  S.feoh,  a  stipend  or 
reward.  "  Fieu  Rnifiew  occur  in  the  books  as 
old  forms  of  this  word."  Burrill.  —  See  Fee, 
Feoff,  and  Fedd.]  (Law.)  A  feudal  grant ; 
an  estate  in  lands  held  of  a  feudal  superior 
under  charge  of  fealty,  homage,  and  military 
service ;  a  fee ;  a  feud.  Blackstone. 

FIELD  (leld),  re.  [A.  S.feld,  which  Tooke  con- 
siders to  be  the  past  participle  of  the  verb /e^ 
Ian,  to  fell;  Dut.  veld;  Ger.  feld;  Dan.  felt; 
leeLfolld;  Sw.falt.l 

1.  Ground  on  which  the  trees  have  been 
felled ;  a  tract  of  land  enclosed  by  a  fence,  and 
devoted  either  to  tillage  or  pasture. 

The  word  fieM  properly  means  a  clearing,  where  the  trees 
have  been  felled  or  cut  down,  as  in  all  our  early  English 
writers  it  is  spelt  without  the  i,  feld,  and  not  field.     Trench, 

2.  Ground  not  enclosed ;  a  tract.     Mortimer. 

3.  The  ground  of  a  battle  or  of  military  op- 
erations ;  as,  "The  field  of  Waterloo." 

Our  brethren  are  akeady  in  the  field.  P.  Henry. 

4.  The  action  of  an  army  in  the  field ;  a  cam- 
paign ;  a  battle. 

■Whilst  a  field  should  be  despatched  and  fought. 

You  are  disputing  of  your  generals.  Shak. 

5.  A  wide  expanse.  "  Fields  of  light."  Dry- 
den.     "  Yonder  argent ^e^rfs  above."  Pope. 

6.  The  ground  or  blank  space  on  which  fig- 
ures are  drawn. 

Let  the  field  or  ground  of  the  picture  be  clear.     Drydert. 

7.  {Her.)  The  surface  of  a  shield,  so  called 
because  it  contains  those  achievements  ancient- 
ly acquired  on  the  field  of  battle,  Dryden. 

Afield  of  ice,  a  large  body  of  floating  ice Field  of 

view,  the  space  in  a  telescope  or  microscope  within 
which  objects  are  visible,  when  the  instrument  is  ad- 
justed to  its  proper  focus. 

FIELD'-BA§-IL  (feld'bSz-jI),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Thymus,  or  Aeinos.  Johnson. 

FIELD'— BED,  re.  A  bed  that  may  be  easily  set  up 
in  the  field ;  a  portable  or  folding  camp-bed. S/iaA. 

FIBLD'-BOOK  (feld'biik),  re.  {Surveying.)  A  book 
used  for  setting  down  angles,  stations,  dis- 
tances, levels,  &c.  Crabb. 

FIELD'-c6L-0R§,  re.  pi.  {Mil.)  Small  flags  used 
to  mark  out  the  ground  for  the  squadrons  and 
battalions.  London  Ency. 

FIELD'-COR-N^T,  re.  The  magistrate  of  a  town- 
ship in  the  Cape  Colony.  Simmonds. 

FIELD'— DAY,  re.  {Mil.)  A  day  when  troops  are 
dra^\vn  out  for  instruction  in  field  exercises  and 
evolutions.  Mil.  Ency. 

FIELD'-DUCK,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  bus- 
tard;  the  little  bustard;   Otis  tetrax.        ClarJie. 

FIELD'f.D,  a.  Being  in  the  field  of  battle.  "  Our 
fielded  friends."  Shak, 

FIELD'-Ba-UI-PApE  (feld'ek-we-p?j),  re.  Mili- 
tary apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  field,     Fenton, 

FIELD'fARE  [fel'far,  S.  E.  ;  fel'far,  W.  J.  ;  feld'- 
fAr,  P.  F,  K, ;  feld'Er,  Ja. ;  feld'far,  colloquially 
fSl'far,  Sot.],  re.  \_field  and  fare.  —  A.  S.faran, 
logo.]  {Ornith.)  An  English  bird  of  the  thrush 
tribe ;  the  gray  thrush ;  Turdtts pilaris.    Yarrell. 

FIELD'-MAD-D^K,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  used  in 
dyeing  ;  Sherardia  arvensis.  Crabb. 

FIELD'-MAR-SHAL,  re.  {Mil.)  In  Great  Britain  a 
military  title  conferred  on  such  commanders  of 
armies  as  are  distinguished  by  their  high  per- 
sonal rank  or  superior  talents.  Bailey. 


FIELD'-MAR'SHAL-SHIP,  re.  {Mil.)  The  office  of 
a  field-marshal.  Qu.  Rev, 

FIELD|-Mo6se,  .«,  A  species  of  mouse  that 
lives  in  the  fleld,  burrowing  in  banks,  &c.Dryden. 

FIELD'-OF-FI-CeR,  re.    {Mil.)  An  officer  above 
the  rank  of  a  captain,  and  under  that  of  a  gen- 
eral. Mil.  Ency. 
Colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  and  majors  are  called  field- 
officers.  CampheU. 

FIBLD'-PIECE,  re.  {Mil.)  A  small  cannon  for  the 
field.  Knolles. 

FIELD'-PREACH-pR,  re.  One  who  preaches  in 
a  field.  Bp.  Lavington. 

FIELD'-PREACH-{NG,  re.  The  act  of  preaching 
in  a  field.  Warburton. 


Unobstructed  room;    open 
Drayton. 

.    A  species   of   spider  that 
Goldsmith. 


FIELD'-R66m,   re. 
space. 

FIELD'-SPI-DBR, 

frequents  fields. 

FIELD'-SPORTS,  n.pl.  Diversions  of  the  fleld,  as 
hunting,  shooting,  racing,  &c.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

FIELD'-STAfF,  re.  {Mil.)  A  kind  of  halberd,  hold- 
ing lighted  matches,  and  carried  by  the  person 
who  flres  the  cannon  on  the  field  of  battle.  Ash. 

FIELD'-VOLE,  re.  The  short-tailed  field-mouse 
or  meadow-mouse.  Brande. 

FIELD'-WORKS  (-wurks),  re.  j)l.  {Fort.)  Works 
thrown  up  by  an  army  while  engaged  in  be- 
sieging a  town,  or  by  the  besieged,  in  defence 
of  the  place,  or  sometimes  by  an  army  to 
'  strengthen  a  position.  Craig. 


t  FIELD'Y,  «..     Open  like  a  field. 


Wickliffe. 


FIEND  (fend)  [fend,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.!, 
re.  [Got]i.  feiati,  fyand ;  A.S.fie7id,OYfeon4; 
fian,  ox  f eon,  to  hate  ;  Dut.  vyand ;  Gex.feind  ; 
Dan,  fiende  ;  Icel.  fioandi ;  Sw.  fjende.']  A 
deadly  enemy  ;  an  infernal  enemy ;  an  infernal 
being ;  —  applied  emphatically  to  the  devil, 
"  Take  heed  o'  the  foul  fiend,"  Shak. 

JOE^  Sometimes  incorrectly  pronounced  fSnd. 


FIEND'-FRAY-ING,    a. 
fiends. 


Fraying    or    terrifying 
Mo7'e. 


FIBND'FUL,  a.  Full  of  evil  or  fiendish  practices. 
"  Fiendful  fortune,"  Marloioe. 

FIEND'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  fiendish  manner, 

FIEND'-HEART-5D,  a.  Having  the  heart  of  a 
fiend ;  very  wiclced,  Boag. 

FIEND'JSH,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  fiend; 
malicious  ;  infernal ;  diabolical.      Sir  T.  More. 

FIEND'JSH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  a  fiend; 
maliciousness,  Bp.  Halt. 

FIEND'— LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  fiend  ;  extremely 
and  maliciously  wicked ;  diabolical.  "  HisT^ererf- 
like  queen."  Shak. 

II  FIERCE  (fers)  [fers,  P.  J.  E.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  Brs,  S. 
Wb,;  fcrs  or  fSvs,  W.  F.;  —  "  fers  is  the  most 
general ;  fSrs  is  heard  chiefly  on  the  stage." 
Walker'],  a.  [L,ferox  ;  \t.feroce  ;  S^.feroz  ;  Fr. 
feroce;  — or  'L,ferus;  It.  §  Sp.j(?ero  ;  Fr.^«-.] 

1.  Savage  ;  ravenous  ;    ferocious  ;    easily  en- 
raged.    "Tyi-antsfieree."  Pope. 

Thou  huntest  me  as  a  fierce  lion.  Job  x.  16. 

2.  Violent;  vehement ;  furious.     "  Ships  ,  .  . 
di'iven  of  fierce  winds."  Jas.  iii.  2, 

3.  Excessive,   "  Fierce  credulity."  B.  Jonson. 
Syn.  —  See  Ferocious. 

II  FIERCE'LY,  ad.     In  a  fierce  manner ;  furiously. 

II  FIBRCE'-MiND-?D,  a.  Vehement  in  rage  ;  vio- 
lent ;  furious.  Bp.  Wilson. 

II  FIERCE'N^SS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  fierce  ; 
ferocity.     "  Brutal  ^erce?iess."  Dryden. 

Syn,  — See  Ferocious. 

FI'E-Ri  pA'CI-AS  (fi'e-rl-fS'she^as),  re.  [L.] 
{Law.)  A  writ  of  execution  commanding  the 
officer  to  whom  it  is  directed  that  he  cause  to  be 
made  of  the  party's  goods  and  chattels  or  real 
estate,  (that  is,  cause  to  be  obtained  by  a  levy 
and  sale  of  them,)  the  amount  specified  in  the 
writ,  and  that  he  have  it  in  court  on  the  return 
day.  Burrill. 

FI'JJR-J-LY,  ad.     In  a  hot  or  fiery  manner.     Ash. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  i,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    IliilR,  IliiR ; 
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FI'?R-l-NESS,  re.  'l.  The  quality  of  being  flery  or 
hot;  heat.  .  Addison. 

2.  Ardor  ;  vehemence  ;  impetuosity. 

The  Italians,  notwithstanding  their  natural  Jhrin&ss  of 
temper,  affect  always  to  appeav  soocr  and  sedate.      Addx^n. 

FI'CR-Y,  a.     [See  Fire.]     1.  Consisting  of  fire. 

"  K  fiery  gulf."  Shah. 

2.'  Resembling  fire.     "  Fiery  eyes."       Shak. 

3.  Ardent ;  impetuous  ;  fierce.  "  The  Jiery 
duke."  ShaJc.     "  Fo\it  fiery  coursers."  Dryden. 

4.  Heated,  as  by  fire;  hot.  '-The  fiery 
wound."    Pope.     "  A  fiery  boil."     Coiopcr. 

Fi'JJR-Y-FOOT-_?D  (-fttt-ed),  a.  Eager  or  swift 
in  motion.     ^^'Fiery-footed  steeds."  Shak. 

FIFE,  re.  [It.  pififero  ;  Sp.  pifano  ;  Pr.  fifre.  — 
Ger.  pfeife^  which  Wackier  derives  from  pujfen^ 
to  blow.J  (JliMS.)  A  small,  shrill-toned  martial 
instrument,  commonly  of  wood  and  blown  in 
the  manner  of  a  iSute.  Warner. 

The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing ./^/e.  Shak. 

FIFE,  V.  n.     To  play  on  a  fife. 

FIFE'-MA-JOR,  n.  {Mil.)  An  officer  who  super- 
intends the  fifers  of  a  regiment.  Booth. 

FIF'f  R,  n.    One  who  plays  on  the  fife. 

PIFE'RAIL,  re.  {Naut.)  The  rail  round  a  ship's 
mast.  Dana. 

FIF'FjiRS,  re.  {Mus.)  A  small  pipe,  flute,  or 
flageolet  used  by  the  Germans.  Crabb. 

FiF'TEEN,  u..  &  n.    [A.S.fi/tyne.]   Five  and  ten. 

FIF'TEENTII,  ffl.  [A..  S.fifteotha.']  The  fifth  after 
the  tenth;  the  ordinal  of  fifteen  :  —  noting  one 
of  fifteen  parts  into  which  any  thing  is  divided. 

FIP'TEENTH,  re.  1.  {Mus.)  An  interval  consist- 
ing of  two  octaves  :  —  one  of  the  stops  of  an 
organ.  Moore. 

2J  {Bng.  Law.)  A  species  of  tax  upon  per- 
sonal property  formerly  imposed  upon  cities, 
townships,  and  boroughs; — so  called  because 
amounting  to  a  fifteenth  part  of  what  each  city 
or  town  was  valued  at,  or  a  fifteenth  of  every 
man's  personal  property.  Bui'rill. 

FIFTH,  a.  [A.  S.  fifta.]  The  next  above  the 
fourth;  —  the  ordinal  of  five;  —  noting  one  of 
five  parts  into  which  any  thing  is  divided. 

FIFTH,  re.  {Mus.)  A  distance  comprising  four  dia- 
tonic intervals,  or  three  tones  and  a  half.  Moore. 

FIFTH'LY,  ad.    In  the  fifth  place. 

fIfth'-mon'ar-chy-men,  re.  pi.  {Hist.)  A 
sect  which  sprung  up  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  and  considered  him  as  commencing 
the  fifth  great  monarchy  of  the  world,  during 
which  Christ  should  reign  on  earth  one  thousand 
years.  Brande. 

FIF'TI-ETH,  a.     The  ordinal  of  fifty. 

fIF'TY,  a.  &  re.  [A.  S.  fiftig.l  Five  times  ten  ; 
five  tens. 

FIG,  re.  [L.  ficiis ;  It.  fico  ;  Sp.  higo  :  Fr.  figue. 
— A.  S._^<;;  T)\A.vyg\  Gex.feige;  Gael.7?^e.] 

1.  A  small  tree  with  rough,  lobed,  deciduous 
leaves,  a  native  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia, 
and  now  cultivated  extensively  in  Europe  for 
the  sake  of  its  fruit ;  Ficiis  eanca.  P.  Cye. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  or  Ficies,  especial- 
ly the  fruit  of  the  Fieus  caHca. 

FIG,  V.  a.  Si,  re.  1.  To  snap  the  fingers  in  con- 
tempt. —  See  Fxco.  Slmk. 

2.  To  put  something  useless  into  one's  head. 
[Low.]  V  Estrange. 

3.  To  move  suddenly  or  quickly ;  to  fidget ;  to 
fidge.     [r.]  Sylvester. 

FIG'— .'iP-PLE,  re.     A  species  of  apple.    Mortimer. 
fFI-GA'RY,  re.     A  frolic ;  a  vagary.     Beau.  ^  Fl. 

FIG'-OAKE,  re.  A  preparation  of  figs  and  al- 
monds worked  into  a  hard  paste  and  pressed 
into  the  form  of  a  round  cake.  Simmonds. 

FIG'— EAT-5R,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Sykia ;  the  greater  pettychaps ;  fig-pecker ;  bec- 
cafico  ;  Sylvia  hortensis  ;  —  so  named  from  its 
feeding  on  figs.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  Fl§f']5NT,  a.     Unsteady;  fickle.        Beau.  %  Fl. 

FIG'-GNAT  (f  ig'nSt),  re.  {Ent.)  An  insect  of  the 
fly  kind.  Johnson. 
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FIGHT  (fit),  V.  n.  [A.S.feohtaji;  DuU  vechte?} -, 
Ger. fechtcn;  'Da.n.fegte;  Sw.fakta;  Iv.Jichim.'] 
,  [i,  FOUGHT  ;  pp.  FIGHTING,  FOUGHT.]  To  con- 
tend in  battle  or  single  combat ;  to  contend  in 
arms ;  to  combat ;  to  contest :  —  usually  fol- 
lowed by  with,  sometimes  by  against. 

Thy  servant  will  go  and  Jig?it  with  this  Philistine. 

1  Sam.  xvii.  32. 
One  ahall  undertake  to  fioht  against  another.     ^Ead.  xiii.  31. 

FIGHT  (fit),  V.  a.  1.  To  contest;  to  struggle  for; 
to  defend;  to  uphold;  to  vindicate. 

Greatly  unfortunate,  he  jight>t  the  cause 

Of  honor,  virtue,  liberty,  and  Rome.  Addison. 

2.  To  war  against;  to  combat  against. 

To  Jight  the  Phrygian  and  the  Ausoniun  hosts.    Di-yden. 

FIGHT  f  fit),  n.     [A.  S.  feoght^Jiht.] 

1.  A  battle ;  a  combat ;  an  engagement ;  a 
conflict ;  a  contest.  Milton. 

2.  A  screen  for  combatants  in  a  ship.  Dryden. 
Single  fightj  a  duel.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Battle. 

F1GHT':5;r  (fit'er),  n.    One  who  fights;  a  warrior. 

FIGHT'ING  (fit'jng),^.  a.  Fit  for,  or  engaged  in, 
war ;  iDelligerent. 

FIGHT'ING  (fit'ing),  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
fights  ;  contention  ;  quarrel ;  combat. 

From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you?  Jos.  iv.  1. 

FIGHT'WiTE,  n.  [A.  S.Jlht,  a  fight,  and  zvite,  a 
fine.]  (^Old  E?ig.  Law!)  A  mulct  or  fine  im- 
posed on  a  person  for  disturbing  the  peace  by  a 
fight  or  quarrel.  Burrill. 

FIG'-LEAF,  n.     1.  A  leaf  of  the  fig-tree. 

2.  A  flimsy  covering,  —  alluding  to  the  cover- 
ing of  Adam  and  Eve. 

What  pititul  fig-leaves,  what  senseless  and  ridiculous 
shifts,  are  these!  South. 

FIG'-MAR-I-GOLD,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
containing  numerous  species,  most  of  which 
bear  brilliant  and  beautiful  flowers  ;  Mesembt'y- 
anthemum.  Loudon. 

FIG'M^NT,  n.  [L.  figmenfum  \  Jingo,  jictus^  to 
feign.]  An  invention  ;  a  fiction  ;  a  fabrication. 
"  The  figment  of  Briareus."  Browne. 

FIG'-P£CK-ER,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  ge- 
nus Sylvia  ;  the  beccafico  or  greater  pettychaps ; 
fig-eater ;  Sylvia  hortensis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

FIG'— SHELL,  n.  {Conch?)  A  univalve  shell  hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  fig.  Hill. 

FIG'-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  tree  that  bears  figs  ; 
the  common  name  of  trees  of  the  genus  Ficus, 
and  especially  of  the  Ficus  carica.         Loudon. 

FIG'U-LATE,  a.  [Jj.  figulo^fi-gulatus,  to  fashion.] 
Made  of  potters'  clay,     [li.]  Johnson. 

FiG'U-LAT-]g;D,  a.  Formed  of  earth  or  clay.  Blount. 

FIG-y-RA-BiL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  figurabilita;  Fr. 
figurabilite.']  Quality  of  being  figurable.  Johnson. 

FIG'U-RA-BLE,  a.-  [It.  figurabile  ;  Sp.  figurable.l 
Capable  of  being  brought  to  a  certain  form  and 
retained  in  it.  .Bacon. 

Lead  is  figurable,  but  not  water.  Johnson. 

FIG'U-RAL,  a.  [Jt.figurale;  S^t. ^flgural.']  Rep- 
resented by  delineation  ;  representing  a  figure. 

Figvral  resemblances  of  many  regions.  Sroume. 

Figvral  numbers,  see  Figurate,  No.  4. 

FIG'U-RANT,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  dancer  in  a  ballet ; 
a  figure  dancer.  Spiers. 

2.  One  employed  to  appear  in  the  scenes  at 
the  theatre  without  taking  any  part  in  the  dia- 
logue ;  a  supernumerary.  Spiers. 

FIO-  U-rAj^TE  ',  n.     pFr.]     A  female  figurant. 

FIG'U-RATE,  a.  {L.  figuro,figuratus,  to  form; 
It.  figurato  ;  Sj>.figurado.'] 

1.  Having  a  determinate  form  or  figure.  Bacon. 

2.  f  Ornamental  or  figurative.  "  Figurate 
locution."  •  _  Bale. 

3.  {Mus.)  Noting,  or  pertaining  to,  the  orna- 
mental part  in  harmony,  or  in  composition.  Dw. 

4.  {AHth.)  Noting  a  series  of  numbers  de- 
duced from  any  progression  by  differences,  of 
which  the  first  term  is  unity,  and  the  ratio  a 
whole  number,  by  taking  in  succession  the  sum 
of  the  two  first,  the  three  first,  the  four  first,  &c., 
terms  of  the  progression,  and  then  operating  on 
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the  new  series  thus  obtained,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  original  progression,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  second  series,  and  so  on.  Brande. 
>8®=*  Let  tlie  progression  be  tliat  of  the  natural 
numbers,  the  common  diflerence  of  which  is  1  ;  tlien 
the  progression,  and  tlie  different  series  o(  fis-urate 
numbers  successively  deduced  from  it  are  as  fol- 
lows ■  — 

A.  .  .  1,2,3,4,5,6,  7. 

B  ...  1,3,  6,  10,  15,21,28. 

C  ...  1,4,  10,20,35,56,84. 

D.  .  .1,5,  15,35,70,  126,210.      ' 

FIG'U-RAT-^D,  a.    Kepresenting  a  geometrical 
figure.  Potter. 

FXG'y-RATE-LY,  ad.     In  a  figurate  manner. 

FIG-U-RA'TION,  n.  [L.figuratio  \figura,  a  figure.] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  a  figure  ;  determination 
to  a  certain  form.  Bacon.     Baxter. 

2.  {Mus.)  Ornamental  treatment ;  ornament. 

Gregory. 

FiG'U-RA-TiVE,  a.      [It.  §  Sp.  figurativo  ;    Fr. 
figuratif,  —  See  Figure.] 

1.  Representing  something  else ;  typical ; 
representative. 

This,  they  will  say,  was  figurative,  and  served  by  God's 
appointment  but  Ibr  a  time  to  shadow  out  the  true  everlast- 
ing glory  of  a  more  divine  sanctity.  Ilaoker. 

2.  Changed  from  its  literal  meaning ;  tropical. 

All  figurative  expressions,  though  they  seem  to  signify 
that  as  true  wJiich  is  not  Uterally  so,  yt;t  can  by  no  means  be 
accounted  lies.  Clarke. 

3.  Full  of  figures  ;  ornate  ;  florid  ;  flowery  ; 
as,   "■  A  figwative  style";    ''^  A  figurative  dis- 


FIG'U-R  A-TIVE-LY,  ad.  By  a  figure ;  not  literally. 

FIG'y-RA-TIVE-NjpSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
figurative.  ^  Clarke. 

II  FIG'URE  (fig'yur)  [fig>ur,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ; 
fig'iir,  P.;  fig'yui",  K.  \  fig'ur,  Sm.'\,  n.  [L. 
figura  ;  fingo,  to  form ;  It.  ^  Sp.  fiigura  ;  Fr.^- 
gure.'] 

1.  The  form  of  any  thing  as  terminated  by 
the  outline  ;  shape  ;  form ;  fashion. 

Flowers  have  all  exquisite  figures.  Bacon. 

I  was  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  figure  and  de- 
livery. .  Addison. 

2.  Appearance,  mean  or  grand.     "  I  made 
some  figure  there."  Dryden. 


Many  princes  made  very  ill  figures  upon  the  throne,  who 
before  were  the  favorites  of  the  people.  Addison. 

3.  Magnificence;  splendor.  "That  he  may 
live  in  figure  and  indulgence."  Law. 

4.  {Arith.)  One  of  the  ten  digits  or  numeral 
characters,  as  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

5.  {Geom.)  A  space  bounded  by  lines  or  by 
surfaces;  a  drawing  to  illustrate  a  problem  or  a 
theorem ;  a  diagram.  Eliot. 

6.  {Rhet.)  A  mode  of  speech  in  which  words 
are  changed  from  their  primitive  or  literal  sense  ; 
as,  an  allegory,  a  parable,  a  metaphor,  a  trope, 
an  antithesis,  a  comparison,  simile,  &c. 

7.  {Logic.)  The  form  of  a  syllogism  with  re- 
gard to  the  disposition  of  the  middle  term.  Watts. 

8.  {Gram.)  Any  deviation  from  the  rules  of 
analogy  or  syntax,  Johnson. 

9.  {Pahit.  &  Sculp.)  A  representation  of  an 
animal,  particularly  a  human  being;  an  image  ; 
a  person  ;  a  statue.  Dryden. 

10.  {Com.)  Amount;  price;  value;  as,  "The 
goods  were  sold  at  a  very  high  figure.'* 

11.  {Manufactures.)  A  design  or  representa- 
tion on  cloth.  Craig. 

12.  {Astrol.)  A  horoscope.  Shak. 

13.  [Theol.)  A  type  ;  an  emblem ;  a  symbol. 

"Who  was  thci  figure  of  Him  that  was  to  come.    Honi.y.  14. 

14.  {Daticing.)  The  several  steps  which  the 
dancer  makes,  as  marking  certain  figures  or 
diagrams  on  the  floor.  Craig.^ 

15.  {Mas.)  An  ornamental  phrase  or  group  of 
tones  from  or  about  a  simple  tone.  Dwight. 
•  -KiT  "Tliere  is  a  coarse  and  a  delicate  pron?incia- 
tioii  of  this  word  and  its  compounds.  Tlie  first  is 
such  a  pronunciation  as  makes  tlie  ir  sliort  and  shut, 
as  if  written  fitrgur-,  the  last  preserves  the  sound  of  li 
open,  as  if?/  were  prefixed,  ftg'yiire.'^    Walker. 

Syn.  —  Figure  describes  the  outline,  and  is  com- 
monly the  work  of  desifin  ;  form  is  the  vvoik  either  of 
nature  or  of  art  ;  shape  and  fashion,  commonly  the 
work  of  art.  A  man  well  grown  may  he  said  to  nave 
a  {\neform  ;  a  statue  well  made,  a  fine  fiifure  ;  a  tree 
fashioned  by  pruning,  a  regular  sJiape  ;  a  dress  well 
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cut,  a  fine  fashion.  —  Metaphors  and  tropes  are  figures 
of  speech ;  the  olive  and  laurel  are  symbols  of  "peace  ; 
a  lamb  is  an  emblem  of  innocence;  the  paschal  lamb 
was  the  type  of  Christ. 

llFiG'lUtE  (flg'yur),  ■<^'  a-  [L-Jlguro;  It.  Jlgu- 
rare ;  Fr,  ftjurer,']     \_L  figured  ;  2^P'  figuk- 

ING,  FIGUllED.] 

1.  To  form  into  any  determinate  shape.  ^ 

Trees  and  herbs,  in  the  growing  forth  of  theh  boughs  and 
branches,  are  not  figured,  and  keep  no  order.  Bacon. 

2.  To  cover  or  adorn  with  figures  ;  to  diversi- 
fy ;  to  variegate.  "  M.y  fgured  goblet."  Skak. 
"  Fi[/nred  gold."     Dryden. 

The  vanity  top  of  heaven 
Figured  quite  o'er  witli  burning  meteors.  Shak. 

3.  To  represent  by  types  or  emblems  ;  to  rep- 
resent figuratively.  "  "Whose  white  investments 
fifjiin-  innocence.  Shak. 

Marrinpe  is  figvred  betwixt  Christ  and  holy  church.  Chaucer. 

4.  To  prefigure  ;  to  foreshow. 

Three  glorious  suns,  eacli  one  a  perfect  sun: 

In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event.  Shak. 

5.  To  image  in  the  mind;  to  form  an  idea 
of;  to  imagine;  to  conceive.  Prior. 

6.  To  use  in  a  sense  not  literal. 

Figured  and  metaphorical  expressions.  Locke. 

7.  To  note  by  characters. 

As  through  a  crystal  glass  the  figured  liours  are  seen.  Dryden. 

8.  {Mti^.)  To  vary  or  embellish  by  resolving 
one  note  into  a  group  of  notes.  Dwight. 

II  FIG'URE,  V.  n.     1.  To  show  by  corporeal  resem- 
blance, as  in  painting  or  in  statuary. 
Arachne  ^l/wrc(i  how  Jove  did  abuse 
Europa  lilic  a  bull.  Spenser. 

2.  To  appear  in  some  character;  to  make  a 
distinguished  appearance.  "  V^ho  ^gured  in 
the  rebellion."  Bolingbroke. 

II  t  FIG'lTEE-CAST-:f.R,  ?6.  A  pretender  to  astrol- 
ogy ;  a  figure-flinger.  MUto7i. 

II  FIG'URED  (f  ig'yurd),  p.  a.  1.  Formed  into  a 
shape. 

2.  Ornamented  with  figures. 

3.  Representedfiguratively  or  by  resemblance. 

4.  {Mus.)  Noting,  or  pertaining  to,  the  orna- 
mental in  harmony  or  in  composition.  Dwight. 

FiG'URED-MUS'LIN,  n.  A  thin  fabric  in  which 
a  pattern  or  design  is  wrought.         .  Simmonds. 

II  tFiG'yRE-FLlNG-:eR,  n.  A  pretender' to  as- 
trology ;  a  figure-caster.  Collier. 

II  FIG'URE-HEAD,  7i.  (NauL)  An  ornamental 
figure,  as  a  statue  or  a  bust,  at  the  head  of  a  ship 
over  the  cut-water.  Mar.  Diet. 

II  FIG'URE-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  The  bildstein,  or 
agalmatolitc,  a  mineral  occurring  principally  in 
China,  where  it  is  carved  into  a  variety  of  gro- 
tesque images.  Dana. 

FIG'URE-WEAV'ING,  n.  A  process  of  weaving 
patterns  or  designs  in  damask,  velvet,  or  other 
stufl',  by  employmg  threads  of  different  colors 
in  the  warp  or  in  the  weft.  Simmonds. 

FI-GU'RI-AL,  a.  Represented  by  figure  or  delin- 
eation. Craig. 

FIG'UR-ING,  ?t.  The  act  of  makingfigures. C^ar/ce. 

FIG'y-RiST,  n.  [It.  figurista\  Fr.  fgiinste.] 
One  who  uses  or  interprets  figures.   Watcrland. 

FIG' WORT  (-wiirt),  «.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  several  species;  Scrophiilaria  : — a  nam.e 
applied  to  Scroijhularia  nodosa.  Loudon. 

FJ-LA'CEOUS  (fe-la'shus),  a.  [L.flum,  a  thread.] 
Consisting  of  threads.  Bacon. 

FIL  A-C;gR,  I  )i^  [Low  L.  Jilazariiis ',  Jilumy  a 
FiL'A-Z:F.R,  >  thread;  Fr.^/e.]  {Eng.  Laio.)  An 
officer,  formerly,  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  or  Queen's  Bench;  —  so  called  because 
h.ejlled  the  writs  which  it  was  his  duty  to  make 
out,  and  on  which  he  made  out  process.  Burrill. 

FI-LA'GOj  n.  [L.  filum^  a  thread.]  {Bot.^  A 
genus  of  plants  all  parts  of  which  are  covered 
with  delicate  threads ;  cotton-rose.        Loudon. 

FIL'A-MENT,  n.  [L.  filum^  a  thread ;  It.  <S;  Sp. 
Jilamento\  Yr.jllamejzt.] 

1.  A  substance  like  a  thread;  a  long  thread- 
like process;  a  slender  fibre.  '*  Tender  ^/ft- 
?ne7iis  slighter  than  a  cobweb."  Search. 

2.  {Bat.)  The  long  thread-like  part  which  sup- 
ports the  anther  of  a  stamen.  Craig. 
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FlL-A-MEN'Toys,  a.     [It.  §  S^.Jllamentoso ;  Fr. 
filamenteiix.'] 

1.  Composed  of  fine  threads  or  fibres ;  fili- 
form. The  Student. 

2.  {Bot.)  Bearing  filaments.  Henslow. 
FIL'AND-^K,  n.     1.   The  name  of  a   kangaroo 

found  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  East-Indian 
Archipelago  ;  Javan  opossum ;  Macropus  Bi'u- 
ni/y  or  Habnaturus  Asiaticus.  Waterhouse* 

2.  pi.  [Fv.^/ikindres  ;  L. ^fllum,  a.  th.xea.d.']  A 
disease  in  hawks,  consisting  of  filaments  of 
thick  blood,  or  of  thread-like  Avorms.      Browne. 

FIL'A-Tp-RY,  n.  [L.  flum^  <l  thread.]  A  ma- 
chine to  form  thread.  S7nart. 

FIL' A-TURE,  n.  [L.Jilum,  a  thread  ;  li.  Jllatura ; 
Yx.  filature.'] 

1.  The  spinning  of  thread,  or  the  reeling  of 
silk  from  cocoons.  Barbour. 

2.  A  manufactory  for  spinning  silk-yarn  or 
cotton-twist ;  a  thread  factory.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  reel  for  winding  silk  from  cocoons. 

Clarke. 
FIL'B^RT,  n.  The  fruit  or  nut  of  the  cultivated 
hazel,  Corylus  avellana,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral varieties.  The  nut  of  the  Coiylus  avella^ia 
cHspa,  or  the  frizzled  filbert,  is  esteemed  the 
best.  Loudon. 

,e@=  Filbert  is  of  uncertain  etymology  :  — by  Skin- 
ner derived  from  full  and  heard;  by  some  from  the 
name  Phillis,  and  by  others  from  PhiUbert^  king  of 
France.  —  It  was  formerly  often  written  filberd. — 
^^  Filberds  or  filbuds,  the  best  sort  of  small  nuts, 
proper  for  planting  in  orchards  or  gardens."  Cham- 
bers^ s  Cyc. 

II  FILCH   [f ilsh,  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  ;    f51ch,  S.  P.  J.  K. 

Sm.],  V.  a.  [Of  doubtful  etymology;  Ijut  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  in  its  origin  with  pilfer.'] 

[i.     T-ILCHED  ;    pp.    FILCHING,     FILCHED.]        To 

steal;  to  pilfer  ;  —  usually  spoken  of  petty  thefts. 

"Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash, 

But  he  that  .ftlchen  from  me  my  good  name 

Robs  nle  of  that  wliieh  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Shak. 

II  FILCH'jpR,  n.     One  who  filches  ;  a  petty  thief. 
II  FILCH'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  thievish  manner. 

FlLE,n.     ^j.fdum;  It.  filo\  8-p.  hih  ;  Fr-fil.] 

1.  A  thread;  uniform  tenor.  "Let  me  re- 
sume the  file  of  my  narration."  Wotton. 

2.  A  line  or  wire  on  which  papers  are  strung 
for  preservation  and  easy  reference  ;  —  any  con- 
trivance for  keeping  papers  so  that  their  con- 
tents can  be  readily  ascertained  from  memoran- 
dums written  upon  the  back.  Bacon. 

3.  A  bundle  or  package  of  papers  strung,  or 
placed  and  secured,  in  a  series. 

4.  A  catalogue  ;  a  roll;  a  list. 
Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the'^^e 

To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice.        Shak. 

5.  A  line  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  an- 
other. 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files.  Milton. 

6.  f  Style  ;  manner  of  writing.  Spenser. 

FILE,  n.  [A.  S.feol;  Dut.  vyl;  GeT.feile;  Dan. 
fill;  Sw.  fit.]  An  instrument  of  iron  or  steel, 
used  for  cutting,  abrading,  or  smoothing  sub- 
stances, as  metals,  wood,  ivory,  &c. 

Tlie  difference  between  fil<^s  and  rasps  is,  that  the  latter 
have  angular  indentations,  and  the  former  have  only  straight 
cuts.  Simmonds. 

FILE,  V.  a.     [i.  FILED  ;  pp.  piling,  filed.] 

1.  To  strmg  upon  a  thread  or  wire  ;  to  place 
upon  file  ;  as,  "To  file  letters." 

[In  law]  a  paper  is  said  to  be  filed  when  it  is  delivered  to 
the  proper  otncer,  and  by  liim  received  to  be  kept  on  fiile. 

Jiouvier. 

2.  [Ger.feilen;  Dnt.  vijlen.']  To  cut,  abrade, 
or  smooth  with  a  file.  Bay. 

3.  To  smooth  ;  to  polish. 

His  mien  he  fashioned,  and  his  tongue  he  filed.     Dryden. 

4.  [A.  S.  afylan.]  fTo  defile;  to  foul;  to 
pollute. 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  filed  my  mind.  Shak. 

FILE,  V.  n.  To  march  in  a  file,  not  abreast,  but 
one  after  another,  as  soldiers.  Tatlejf. 

FILE'-CnT-TJ^R,  n.     A  maker  of  files.      Moxon. 

FILE'-FISH,  71.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of 
several  species,  characterized  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  dorsal  spine  to  a  file  ;  Balistes. 

Ya9Tell, 

FILE'-LEAD-J^R,  n.  (M/h)  The  soldier  that 
leads  a  file  ;  a  soldier  in  front  of  a  file.    Clarke. 
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FiL'5-M6T,  ft.  \^r.feuille  morte,  a  dead  leaf.] 
A  brown  or  yellow-brown  color.  —  See  Feuille- 
MOKTE.  Swift. 

FIL'^R,  n.  One  who  files  or  places  upon  a  file  : — one 
who  uses  the  instrument  called  d,file.  Sherwood. 

FILE'-SHELL,  n.  {Conch.)  A  large  species  of 
shell  of  the  genus  Pholas.  Hill. 

FIL'IAL  (fil'y^l),  «.  [L-  filius^  a  son ;  filia,  a 
daughter;  It. filiale,  filial;  Sp.  ^Fv.f,kal.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  relation  of,  a 
son  or  a  daughter. 

Sprigs  of  like  leaf  erect  their  filial  heads.  Prior. 

2.  Befitting  a  son  or  a  daughter.  "  Filial  rev- 
erence." Sir  T.More.  ^* Filial  ohedience.'' Milton. 


FIL'IAL-LY  (fil'yfil-le), 

FIL'IAL-NESS    (f jl'y?l-n6s), 
being  filial. 


In  a  filial  manner. 

The   quality  of 
S'cott, 


FIL'J-BEG,  n.    See  Fillibeg. 


FIL'f-ATE,  V.  a.  [*.  filiated  ;  pp.  filiating, 
FILIATED.]  To  father;  to  estabhsh  the  relation 
of  father  towards  ;  to  adopt  as  a  son  or  a  daugh- 
ter ;  to  affiliate.  Qu.  Rev. 

FIL-I-A'TION,  n.  \lt.  Jlliazione\  Sp.  filiacion; 
Yi.  filiation.] 

1.  Act  of  filiating  ;  the  relation  of  a  son  to  a 
father ;  —  correlative  to  patei-nity.  Hale. 

2.  {Law.)  The  adjudging  of  a  bastard  to  be 
the  child  of  a  certain  man ;  affiliation.    Burrill. 

Todd. 

FIL'I-BUS-T^R,  n.  A  pirate  or  sea-robber;  a 
buccaneer ;  a  freebooter. 

The  filibusters  are  endeavoring  to  get  up  a  new  controversy 
with  Cuba.  Millard  Fillmore. 

}^^  This  word  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
general  use  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  a  corruption  of 
tlie  French  fiibustier,  or  the  Spanish  fiibustero  or  fili- 
buHtcr.  Boiste,  in  his  "  Dictionnaire  Universel  de 
Langue  Fran^aJse,"  thus  defines  Mi6us(ie7- :  ^^  pirate 
de  VAmdriquC'y  boucanier;  celui  qui  commande  un  fii- 
bof'*  (an  American  pirate;  a  buccaneer;  one  who 
commands  a  fly-boat);  and  Jal,  in  his  "  Glossairo 
Nautique,"  says  of  Flibustier,  that  it  is  a  corruption 
of'Fribustier,  whicli  is  the  French  form  of  the  English 
word  freebooter.  Jal  remarks,  "  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten relating  to  FrUfiistiers  or  Flibustiers.^^  The  term 
filibiLstennff  has  also  been  used  both  as  an  adjective 
and  a  substantive  ;  and  filibusterism  has  also  been  in- 
troduced. "  To  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  to  si\\i\)\ess filibusterism."  Boston 
Daily  .Advertiser.  —  See  Flieustier. 

FIL'I-BUS-T^R,  V.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a  free- 
booter or  buccaneer. 

Tlic  president  has  recognized  Walker,  the  filibustering 
chief  of  Nicaragua.  Gent.  Mag. 

FI-LI9'I-F0RM,  a.  [L.  filix,  fiUcis,  a  fern,  and 
forma,  form.]     Shaped  like  a  fern.  Smart. 

FIL'r-CdlD,  a.  [L.  filix,  a  fern,  and  Gr.  lUog, 
form.]    {Bot.)    Fern-like.  Craig. 

FIL'l-COID,  n.  A  fern-like  plant.  Craig. 

FIL'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  filum^  a  thread,  and^orma, 
form  ;  It.  <Sf  Yr.filiforme.]  Having  the  "form  of 
thread.  P.  Cyc, 

FIL'J-GRANE,  n.  [h.filum,  a  thread,  and  granum, 
a  grain ;  It.  ^  Sp.filigrana ;  'Fr.filigrane.]  Fil- 
igree. —  See'FiLiGRBE.  Tatler. 

FIL^I-GRANED,  a.  Ornamented  with  filigree; 
filigreed. 

FIL'I-GREE,  n.  [See  Filigrane.]  A  kind  of 
enrichment,  generally  of  gold  or  silver,  wrought 
delicately  in  the  manner  of  little  threads  or 
grains ;  ^ligrane.  Brands, 

FIL'I-GREE,  a.     Relating  to  work  in  filigree. 

The  churches  of  our  anceatora  shoot  up  into  spires.'tow- 
crs,  pinnacles,  and^%ree  work.  Swinburne. 

FIL'l-GREED,  ff.  Ornamented  with  filigree.  SmaH, 

fIl'ING?,  n.  pi.  Fragments  or  particles  rubbed 
off"  by  filing.  Browne. 

FIL-r-PfiN'DU-LOUS,  a.  \h.filum,  a  thread,  and 
pendulus,  hanging  down ;  pendeo,  to  hang.] 
{Bot.)  Applied  to  tuberous  swellings  developed 
in  the  middle  or  at  the  extremities  of  filiform 
rootlets.  Henslow. 

FILL,  V.  a.  [Goth.  fuUjan;  A.  S.  fyllan  ;  Dut. 
rullen ;  Ger.  filllen  ;  Dan.  fylde  ;  Icel.  filli  ; 
Sw.fylla.]     \z.  FILLED  ;  pp.  filling,  filled.] 
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^  1.  To  occupy,  as  empty  space  ;  to  put  or  pour 
111  till  no  more  can  be  contained  ;  to  make  full ; 
as,  "  To  Jill  a  glass  with  water  "  ;  "  "Vo  fill  sails 
with,  wind." 

2.  To  store  abundantly  ;  to  supply. 

Be  fruitful,  multiply;  and  in  the  seas. 

And  lakes,  and  running  streams  the  waters ^W.    Milton. 

3.  To  satisfy ;  to  content. 

The  eye  is  not  aatisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear^/i!et/  with 
hearing.  ^ccl.  i,  8. 

4.  To  occupy  or  to  hold,  as  a  place  of  trust ; 
as,  "}rle  Jills  the  office  acceptably." 

5.  To  give  to  drink  in  full  measure.  "Fill 
me  some  wine."  Shale. 

To  fill  ow(,  to  pour  out  liquoi"  for  drink.  Johnson. — 
To  extend  by  something  added.  Dnjden.  —  (J^aut.) 
To  brace,  as  the  sails,  so  that  the  wind  may  bear 
upon,  and  dilate,  them. — To  Jill  up,  to  make  full. 
Pope.  —  To  supply.  Addison.  —  To  occupy  ;  as,  "To 
fill  %-p  time." 

FILL,  V.  n,     1.  To  fill  a  glass  or  cup. 

"We  fill  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.  Shah. 

2.  To  grow  full ;  to  become  replete.  Johnson. 

3,  To  glut,  satiate,  or  cloy  the  appetite. 
Things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more  fiUinff.  Bacon. 

FILL,  7t.     1.  That  which  fills  or  quite  satisfies. 

To  pluck  and  eat  ray  fill 
I  spared  not,  Milton. 

2.  pi.  The  thills  or  shafts  of  a  carriage. 
*' We'll  put  you  i'  the  Jills."  Shak. 

FILL'^R,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  fills. 

2.  A  thill-horse ;  thiller.  [Local.]  Farm.  Ency. 

3.  {Naut.)  Any  piece  of  timber  employed  in 
filling  up  a  vacant  space.  Burn. 

FIL'Lj^T,  n.  [lu.^lum,  a  thread  ;  It.  Jiletto  ;  Sp, 
flete  ;  Fr.  Jllet,  a  little  thread.] 

1.  A  little  band,  used  for  the  hair,  &c. 

With  sacred  fillets  bind  thy  hoary  brow.  Dryden, 

2.  {Cookery.)  A  chine  of  meat  ;  — the  fleshy 
part  of  the  thigh  ;  —  applied  to  veal.      Dryden. 

3.  Meat  rolled  together,  and  tied  round. 
"  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake."     Shak. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  plain  '-v^—,,^  ==■  Fillet, 
band  used  to  separate  or-  ■  Fillet, 
naments  and  mouldings  ;  an  annulet ;  a  list ;  a 
listel :  — a  band  between  the  flutes  of  an  Ionic 
or  the  Corinthian  column.                         Britton. 

5.  {Carpentry.)  Any  small  timber  or  scant- 
ling equal  to,  or  less  than,  battens.  Craig. 

6.  {Gilding.)  A  little  rule  or  reglet  of  leaf 
gold,  drawn  over  certain  mouldings,  or  on  the 
edges  of  frames,  panels,  &c.  Craig. 

7.  {Man.)  The  loins  of  a  horse.  Craig. 

8.  {Her.)  A  kind  of  orle  or  bordure  contain- 
ing only  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  breadth 
of  the  common  bordure.  London  Ency. 

Flh'Ju^Tj  V.  a.  [i.  FILLETED  ;  pjJ.  FILLETING, 
FILLETED.] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  fillet.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  To  adorn  with  an  astragal.  Ex.  xxxviii.  28. 

FIL'L^iT— GUT-T^R,  7i.  A  sloping  gutter,  with  a 
layer-board'  and  fillet  thereon,  to  divert  the  wa- 
ter. Ogilvie. 

FIL'LI-BEG,  «.  [Ga.el.  flleadh-beg.']  A  loose  dress 
worn  by  men  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in- 
stead of  breeches,  and  reaching  only  to  the 
knees  ;  a  kilt ;  —  written  also  philweg.  Jamieson. 

FILL'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  fills  or 
makes  full ;  supply.  Bentley. 

2.  {Weaving.'^  The  woof.  Simmonas, 

3.  pi.  {Brewing.)  Prepared  wort,  added  in 
small  quantities  to  casks  of  ale  to  cleanse  it. 

Si^nnionds. 

4.  pi.  {Naut.)  Pieces  of  timber  used  to  make 
the  curve  fair  for  the  mouldings  between  the 
edgi^s  of  the  fish-front  and  the  sides  of  the 
mast.  Dana. 

FIL'LIP,  V. «.  ["A word  formed  from  the  sound." 
SkinneVy  Lye,  Minsheu.  —  Todd  suggests  L. 
alapa,  a  box  on  the  ear.  —  "W.  ffil^  a  quick 
dart.]  \i.  filliped  ;  pp.  filliping,  filliped.] 
To  strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger  thrown  out 
from  the  ball  of  the  thumb  by  sudden  spring 
or  motion.  Shak. 

FIL'LTP,  n.  A  jerk  of  the  finger  suddenly  let  go 
from  the  thumb. 

fIl'LI-PEEN,  n.  A  species  of  forfeit,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  from  Germany.  —  See 
Philopena.  Bartlett. 
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PIL'LIS-TER,  n.  {Cwrp.)  A  kind  of  plane  used 
for  grooving  timber,  or  for  rebates.    Simmonds. 

PIL'LY,  re.  jW.,ffiloff,  a  filly.  —  Oer.  flllen,  foal, 
filly.  —  Jj.filla,  a  daughter;  Yx.jille^  a  girl.], 

1.  A  young  mare  not  more  than  a  year  old, 
—  correlative  to  a  colt,  or  young  horse. 

2.  A  wanton  girl;  a  flirt.  •     Addison. 

FIL'LY— FOAL,  it,.  A  mare  or  female  foal.  Perry. 

riLM,  re.  [A.  S.  film;  Ger.  femel,  a.  thin,  light 
coat.] 

1.  A  pellicle  or  thin  skin.      ^  Bacon. 
Michael  from  Adam's  eyes  the /i?m  removed.  MiUon. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  thin  skin  which  separates  the 
seeds  in  pods.  Craig. 

FILM,  V.  a.    To  cover  with  a  pellicle  or  thin  skin. 

It  will  but  skin  !ai(!ifilm  the  ulccrouB  place.  Shak. 

FILM'5-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  filmy.     Ash. 

FILM'Y,  a.  Composed  of  films  or  pellicles.  "Filmy 
pinions."     Philips.     "  Filmy  twine."     West. 

FI-LOSB'  (129),  a.  [L.filum,  a  thread,]  {Zool.) 
Ending  in  a  thread-like  process.  Brande. 

FiL'O-SELLE,  ;s.  [Fr.]  Ferret,  or  floss-silk;  grog- 
ram  yarn.  Sim7nonds. 

FIL'T^E,  V.  a.  \i.  PILTEKED  ;  pp.  filtering, 
FILTERED.]  To  defecate  or  purify  by  means  of 
a  filter  ;  to  strain  ;  to  percolate ;  to  filtrate. 

FIL'T^B,  V.  n.  To  pass  through  a  filter;  to  per- 
colate. Boafj. 


PIL'TpR,  n.  [Low  L.  feltrum,  felt ;  It.  feltro  ; 
S^.filt7'o,  a  filter ;  Jieltro,  felt ;  Fr.feiitre,  felt ; 
yiltre,  a  filter.]  A  strainer,  originally  made  of 
felt,  for  defecating  liquors ;  any  substance,  ma- 
terial, or  contrivance  for  filtering  or  defecating 
liquids  ;  a  scarce.  Hay. 

FIL'T^E-ING,  re.  The  act  of  passing  through  a 
filter ;  filtration.  Clarke. 

FILTH,  n.    [A.  S.fylth;  afylan,  to  defile.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  soils  ;  dirt;  nastiness.  "The 
muddy  Jilth  of  the  lake."  Holland. 

2.  Grossness  ;  corruption ;  pollution  *'  The 
dross  and  Jilth  of  sensual  delights."     Tillotson. 

FILTH'I-LY,  ad.    In  a  filthy  manner. 

FILTH'J-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  filthy ;  nastiness  ;  corruption  ;  pollution. 
"  Loathly  Ji/^/izrees5."  Spenser. 

FiLTH'Y,  u.     1.  Nasty  ;  foul ;  dirty ;  squalid. 

Hover  through  the  fog  and  fiWiy  air.  Shah. 

2.  Gross  ;  corrupt ;  polluted. 
The  subjects  [of  stories]  ouglittohave  nothing  of  immoral, 
low,  or  JiUhy  m  them.  Dnjden. 

FIL'TEATE,  V.  a.  [See  Filter,  «.]  \i.  filtrat- 
ed ;  pp.  FILTRATING,  FILTRATED.]  To  Strain ; 
to  percolate  ;  to  filter.  Arbuthnot. 

t  FIL'TEATE,  n.  The  liquid  which  has  been 
passed  through  a  filter ;  filtered  liquor.   Clarke. 

FIL-TEA'TION,  re.  The  act  or  method  of  filter- 
ing ;  the  process  of  separating  a  liquid  from  the 
undissolved  particles  floating  in  it.  Ure. 

FIM'BLE,  a.  [Corrupted  from  female.  Johnson. 
—  Ger.  fmmel.]  Applied  to  light  summer 
hemp,  that  bears  no  seed.  Mortimer. 

mM'BRI-4,  re. ;  pi.  FiMBRiM.     [L.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  band  ;  a  fringe.  ^'The  fimlrria 
of  the  Fallopian  tube."  Dtmglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  dentated  or  fringe-like  ring  of 
the  ofierculum  of  mosses,  by  the  elastic  power 
of  which  the  operculum  is  displaced.         Craig. 

FIM'BEJ-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  fimbriatus  ;  fimbria,  a 
fringe.]  \i.  fimbriated  ;  pp.  fimbriating, 
FIMBRIATED.]     To  fringe.  Fuller. 

FIM'BRI-ATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the  margin  cut 
into  fine,  slender  divisions  ;  fringed ;  fimbriated. 

FIM'BEI-AT-ED,    p.    a.      1.    Fringed ;    having 

fringes.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Her.)  Ornamented,  as  an  ordinary,  with 

a  narrow  border  of  another  tincture.  Craig. 

FIM'BEt-CATE,a.  [Bot.)  Havingfringes;  fringed; 
jagged;  fimbriate;  fimbriated.  P.Cye. 

FIN,  re.  [A.  S.Jin  ;  Dut.  vin  ;  Ger.  §  Dan. finne  ; 
Sw.fena.  — L.  pinna.'] 

1.  A  flattened,  expanded  organ*  in  fishes,  pro- 
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jecting  from  the  body,  and  consisting  of  a  thin, 
elastic  membrane  supported  by  rays. 

TIic  principal  organ  of  motion  [in  fishes]  is  the  tail;  the 
dOKial  and  ventral  fins  apparently  sei-vc  to  "balance  the  tiah, 
and  tJie  pectorals  to  arrest  its  progrcsa  ivhen  re[j_uired. 

Jinr/,  Cijr. 

2.  A  sharp  plate  on  the  colter  of  a  plough. 

3.  {Com.)  A  blade  of  whalebone.  Simmonds. 

FIN,  V.  u.     To  carve,  as  a  chub.  Clarke. 

FIN,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  of  Finland ;  an  an- 
cient inhabitant  of  a  part  of  Scandinavia;  — 
written  also  Finn.  P.  Cyc. 

FIN'A-BLE,  ft.  That  may  be  fined;  that  admits, 
deserves,  or  is  liable  to,  a  fine.  Bacon. 

FI'NAL,  a.  '[L.Jlnalis ;  Jinis,  the  end  ;  It.  £nale ; 
Sp.  &!  FT.f?ial.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  end ;  ultimate ;  last ;  latest. 
"  Their  chief  good  and  Jinal  hope."         Milton. 

2.  Conclusive  ;  decis'ive.  "  The  Jlnal  con- 
quest of  Ireland."  Davies. 

3.  Mortal ;  destructive.  "Resolved  to  work 
his  Jr/nal  smart."  Spenser. 

Final  cause,  the  end  for  which  a  thing  is  done,  or 
the  purpose  to  which  it  contributes. —(io^c.)  The 
final  cause  of  a  thing  is  the  very  thing  in  completeness. 

Syn. —  F-lnal  respects  the  completion  or  end  of  any 
thing;  last  and  ultimate,  the  order  of  succession; 
latest,  the  order  of  time  ;  conclusive,  the  mode  of  fin- 
ishing or  coming  to  an  end.  Final  issue  or  determina- 
tion ;  last  words  or  resort ;  latest  news  j  ultimate 
object;  conclusive  argument  or  reasoning;  decisive 
measure ;  mortal  wound  or  sickness  ;  destructive  pesti- 
lence. 

Fl'J^l'LE,  n.  [It.,  Ji.nal.']  {Mus.)  The  last 
movement  or  passage  in  a  piece  of  music:  — 
the  closing  part  of  an  opera  or  a  concert ;  the 
end ;  the  termination.  Coleridge. 

FI-NAL'I-TY,  71.  The  state  of  being  final ;  the 
state  of  being  concluded  or  settled,  as  a  vexed 
question.  Baxter.     Ld.  John  Russell, 

FI'NAL-LY,a(^.  Ultimately;  lastly;  in  conclusion. 

FI-NANCE',  7t. ;  pi.  FINANCES.  \lt.  Jonanza;  Fr. 
Jlnance.'] 

1.  The  public  revenue  of  a  government  or 
state  ;  —  used  commonly  in  the  plural. 

The  alteration  which  Constantine  introduced  into  the 
finances.  Hume, 

2.  The  income  or  means  of  an  individual  or 
a    corporation.      "  He  was    straitened  in  his 

Jinances."  Arbuthnot. 

FI-NAN'CIAL  (fe-nan'shfil),  a.  Relating  to  fi- 
nance.    "  Financial  proceedings."  Bu7'ke. 

FI-NAN'CIAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  financial  manner. 

FI-NAN'CIAN  (fe-nan'sh?n),  ?i.  One  who  is  skilled 
in  matters  of  finance ;  afinancier,  [ii.]  Month.Rev. 

FIN-AN-CIER'  [fin-9n-s6r',  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sin. ;   fe-nan'se-er,  P.],  7i.     [Fr.] 

1,  One  who  collects  or  manages  the  finances, 
or  public  revenue.  Baco7i. 

2.  One  skilled  in  matters  of  finance.    Bu7'ke. 

Fi'NA-RY,  n.     See  Finery. 

FINCH,  n.  [A.  B.Jinci  Dut.  vink  ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  § 
Sw.  Jink.  —  So  called  from  the  bird's  note,  vink, 
viti7c.  Vossius  and  Lye.']  {Ornith.)  A  small 
bird,  of  which  the  kinds  are  the  goldfinch,  chaf- 
finch, and  bullfinch. —  See  Fkingillin.;e. 

Efig.  Cyc. 

FINCH'-BACKED  (-bafct),  u,.  Striped  or  spotted 
on  the  back,  as  cattle.  Booth. 

FINCHED  (fincht),  a.  Having  a  white  streak  on 
the  back,  as  an  ox.  Loudo7i. 

FIND,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  Jindan',  Dut.  vinden;  Ger. 
Jinden ;    Icel.  ^  Sw.  Jinna.']      \i.  found  ;    pp^ 

finding,  FOtTND.] 

1.  To  meet,  reach,  or  obtain  by  searching  or 
by  accident ;  to  discover  ;  to  meet  with. 

Go,  get  you  straw  where  you  can^nrf  it.  Ej-.  v.  11. 

2.  To  gain  ;  to  get ;  to  procure  ;  to  obtain. 

If  we  for  happinesi?  could  leisure  ^w^ 

Aud  wandering  time  into  a  metliod  bind, 

"We  should  not  then  the  great  men's  favor  need.      Cowley. 

3.  To  observe  ;  to  perceive  ;  to  remark. 

Thus  far  to  try  thee,  Adam.  I  was  pleased, 
And  find  tliee  linowing  not  of  beast  alone, 
"Which  thou  hast  rightfy  named,  but  of  thyself.    Milton. 

4.  To  detect ;  to  catch. 

When  first  found  in  a  lie,  taik  to  him  of  it  as  a  strange, 
monstrous  matter,  and  so  shame  him  out  of  it.  Locke. 
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5.  To  supply  with  provisions.         Beau.  ^  Fl. 

6.  To  supply  ;  to  furuish. 

Still  govern  thou  my  sonfr, 
TJranifl,  and  fit  audience  Jind,  tliough  few.         Milion. 

7.  {^au\)  To  determine  by  judicial  verdict ; 
as,  ^^Ilo  find  a  person  guilty  of  treason  "  :  — to 
approve  ;  as,  "To  find  a  bill." 

To  find  in,  to  supply  with;  to  provide;  as,  "He 
finds  me  in  money  and  clotlies."  — To  find  one's  self, 
to  be  with  respect  to  one's  state  of  health.    "  Pray, 

sir,  how  d^  y.e  find  yourself."    L'Estrmtg-e To  find 

fault  with,  to  censure  ;  to  blame.  — To  find  out,  to  dis- 
cover ;  as,  *'  To  find  out  a  friend  "  ;  "  Find  out  this 
villain."  Shak. — To  find  out  the  sJup^s  trim,  (J^aut.) 
to  discover  how  she  will  sail  best.     Craig: 

Syn.  —  We  find  what  is  lost  or  what  is  sought  for  j 
we  meet  with  things  on  the  way  or  not  sought  for  j 
we  discover  thmgs  or  places  not  before  known  j  we 
incur  things  that  are  unwelcome. 

FIND'J^R,  n.     1.  One  who  finds  ;  a  discoverer. 
2.    (Astron.)    A   small  telescope    connected 
with  a  larger  one,  and  used  for  finding  a  heav- 
enly body  more  readily. 

FIND'-FAULT,  ■«.  A  censurer  ;  a  caviller.  Shak. 

FiND'FAULT-ING,  a.    Cavilling;  captious;  carp- 
ing; fault-finding.  Whitlock. 

FIND'ING,  n.    1.  Act  of  one  who  finds  ;  discovery. 

Go  you  the  next  way  -with  your  findings.  Shak. 

2.  {Law.)  The  verdict  of  a  jury.         Botivier. 

FIND':iNG,  p.  a.     Obtaining  by  seeking  or  by  ac- 
cident ;  discovering.        ' 

FIND'ING^,  11.  pi.     The  tools  and  materials  used 
by  shoemakers.  Chute. 

FIND'ING-STORE,  n.     A  shop  where   shoemak- 
ers'tools,  &c.,  are  kept  for  sale.  [U.S.]  Sitnmonds. 
Pindhig-stores,   termed  in  England  grindery-ware- 
houses. Simmonds. 

t  FIN'DY,  a.     [A.   S.  Jlndig.']     Plump  ;  weighty ; 
firm ;  solid.  Junius. 

FINE,  a.     [It.  ^  Sp.  fino;  Fr.  /n.— But.  fijn; 
GdY.fein.'] 

1.  Not  coarse  ;  small ;  little ;  minute  in  size 
or  bulk.  "Full  oi Jine  dirt."  Shak.-  ''Fine 
flour."     B.eo.  xviii.  13. 

Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.  Prior, 

2.  Composed  of  fine  materials,  "Stuff  so 
Jlne  and  smooth."  Shak. 

The  wai-m  and  fine^'  fleeces  that  we  wear.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Keen  ;  smoothly  sharp  ;  as,  "  Kfme  edge." 

"What  fin£.  ehisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath?  Stiak. 

4.  Free  from  extraneous  matter;  pxu*e  ;  re- 
fined." More  precious  than /i«e  gold. "Zsa.  xiii.  12. 

A  cup  of  wine  that's  brisk  and  fina.  Shale. 

5.  Subtile  ;  thin  ;  tenuous. 

Wlien  the  eye  standetli  in  the  finer  medium,  and  the  ob- 
ject in  tlie  grosser,  things  show  greater.  Jiacon. 

6.  Nice  ;  exquisite  ;  delicate.  "  A  fine  per- 
fection of  the  sense."  Davies.  "  Fine  raillery." 
Dryden. 

7.  Artful;  crafty;  subtile. 

Thou  art  too  fine  in  thy  evidence;  therefore,  stand  aside. 

Shak. 

8.  Handsome;  beautiful;  accomplished. 

Guido  has  been  rather  too  lavish  in  bestowing  this  beauty 
upon  almost  aU  his  fine  women.  Spenser. 

9.  Beautiful  in  thought  or  in  language. 

To  call  the  trumpet  by  the  name  of  the  metal  was  fine, 

I)rpden. 

10.  Accomplished;  excellent;  superior.  "A 
fiiie  genius."  Pope. 

He  was  not  only  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  time,  but  one 
of  the  finest  scholars.  Felton. 

11.  Showy  ;  splendid.  ''A  fine  fashion."  Pope. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  be  very^ne  and  very  filthy.     Swift. 

Fine  arts,  see  ART. 

j8®^  It  is  often  used  ironically.  "  I  was  a  fine  fool 
to  lake  it."  Sliak.  It  is  also  used  in  composition,  as 
^/le-grained. 

Syn.  —  Fine  is  a  term  of  very  extensive  application, 
being  applied  to  numerous  objects,  whether  great  or 
small ;  but  in  its  original  sense  it  is  opposed  to  coarse, 
denoting  something  thin,  minute,  delicate,  or  slender ; 
as,  di  fine  thread;  fine  cloth;  fine  print.  —  Fine  or 
beautiful  color,  or  landscape  ;  fine  or  delicate  feeling,  or 
sense  of  propriety  or  of  honor  ;  a^Ticor  beautiful  cliild  ; 
a  fine,  beautiful,  or  accomplished  woman  ;  a  fine  or  ex- 
cellent thought  or  poem.  "  In  his  [BoswelPs]  vocabu- 
lary, fine  is  a  collective  term,  meaning  every  thing 
desirable  in  a  woman  or  a  wife."  Ec.  Rev.  —  See 
Beautiful. 
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FINE,  n.     [L.  finis,  the  end  ;  It.  fine ;  Sp.  §  Fr. 

fin.  —  W.j^n,  alimit;  Gael.  (Srlr.^?iaz7.  "The 
radical  idea  of  the  word,"  says  Burrill,  in  treat- 
ing oi  fine,  a  mulct,  "  corresponds  closely  with 

.  its  obvious  derivation,  —  a  sum  paid  to  end  a 
matter."] 

1.  The  end; — chiefly  used  adverbially;  as, 
in  fine,  in  conclusion  ;  finally.  "The  Tone's  the 
crown."  Shak. 

2.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  sum  of  money  paid  for  ob- 
taining a  benefit,  favor,  or  privilege  ;  as,  "  The 
ancient ^'nes  for  obtaining  a  writ,  and  for  alien- 
ation, and  the  modern  ,/f7ies  for  admission  to  a 
copyhold,  and  for  obtaining  or  renewing  a 
lease."  Burrill. 

3.  [Cri?n.  Law.)  A  payment  of  money  imposed 
upon  a  party  as  a  XJunishment  for  an  offence  ; 
a  mulct ;  a  forfeiture  ;  amercement.       Burrill. 

Fine  for  alienation,  (Feudal  Law.)  a  sum  of  money 
paid  to  the  lord  by  a  tenant  for  license  tp  alienate  or 
make  over  his  land  to  another.  Burrill.  —  Fine  of 
lands,  a  species  of  conveyance,  formerly  in  extensive 
use  in  Enghind,  in  the  form  of  a  fictitious  suit,  com- 
menced J;>y  the  party  to  whom  the  land  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  against  the  party  intending  to  convey, 
and  compromised  or  terminated  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  latter  that  such  was  the  right  of  the  for- 
mer.    Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Fine  and  mulct  are  pecuniary,  and  are  im- 
posed ;  penalty  may  be  pecuniary  or  the  infliction  of 
pain,  and  is  inflicted  or  incurred  ;  forfeit  or  forfeiture 
is  attended  with  loss  as  a  punishment,  and  is  in- 
curred. Fine  or  mulct  for  the  violation  of  some  rule 
or  law  ;  penalty  for  a  crime  ;  forfeit  or  forfeiture  for 
the  neglect  of  some  duty  or  obligation. 

FINE,  V.  a.     [i.  fined  ;  pp.  fining,  fined,] 

1.  To  free 'from  dross;  to  refine.  "  A  place 
for  gold,  where  they  fiiie  it."  Job  xviii,  1. 

2.  t  To  embellish  ;  to  decorate.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  fine  or  less  coarse. 

It  fines  the  grass,  but  makes  it  short,  though  thick.  Mortimer. 

4.  To  free  from  extraneous  matter ;  to  defe- 
cate;  to  purify  ;  as,  "To^newine." 

5.  [See  Fine,  n.]  To  punish  with  pecuniary 
penalty  ;  to  amerce  ;  to  mulct.  Locke. 

PINE,  V.  n.     To  pay  a  fine,     [e,.]  Oldham. 

FINE'— DRAW,    V.  a.       \i.   FINE-DE-EW  ;    pp.   FINE- 

draaving,  fine-dhawn.]  To  sew  up,  as  a  rent, 
so  nicely  that  when  the  parts  are  drawn  together 
the  rent  is  not  perceived.  Johnson. 

FINE'— DRAW- :fiR,  n.  One  who  fine-draws.i7bAn50?i. 

FINE'-DRAW-ING,  w.  Act  of  one  who  fine-draws ; 
the  dexterous  sewing  of  rents.  Maunder. 

FI-NEER',  V.  lb.  To  inlay.  —  See  Veneer.  Burney. 

fINE'-FIN-G^RED  (-fing-gerd),a.  Nice  in  work. 
"The  rcio^tfi^ie-fingered  workman."       Spenser. 

fINE'-GRAINBD,  a.  Having  a  fine,  or  close, 
grain;  as,  "■  A. fime-grained  woodi." 

t  FINE'L^SS,  a.     Unbounded  ;  endless.        Shak. 

FINE'LY,  ad.  In  a  fine  manner;  —  in  small  parts; 
subtilely;  —  keenly;  sharply: — not  coarsely; 
not  meanly  ;  gayly ;  —  artfully  ;  craftily  ;  — 
beautifully  ;  splendidly  ;  —  excellently. 

FINE'NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  fine; 
smallness ;  minuteness. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  composed  of  fine 
materials. 

Procure  me  some  Irish  linen  . .  .  much  about  the  same 
finenei^  and  price  as  the  last.  Chesterfield. 

3.  Keenness  or  sharpness,  as  of  an  edge. 

4.  Freedom  from  base  mixture  ;  purity.  "The 
fineness  of  which  metal."  Shak. 

5.  Niceness  ;  elegance  ;  beauty  ;  delicacy. 

Every  thing  was  full  of  a  choice  fineness.  Sidney. 

6.  Gayety  of  appearance;  splendor;  show. 
"The  fineness  of  clothes."         Decay  of  Piety, 

7.  Subtilty;  artfulness;  ingenuity.  "So 
much  artifice  an.Afi7ie7iess.'*  Bp.  Taylor. 

FIN'jKR,  n.     One  who  fines  or  purifies. 

FIN'PR-Y,  n.  1.  Show ;  splendor  or  gayety  of 
appearance.  Watts. 

2.  Fine  things,  collectively;  gewgaws;  trin- 
kets. 

Savage  nations  being  passionately  fond  of  show  and  finen/. 

Burke. 

3.  {Iron-ioork.)  The  furnace  in  which  cast- 
iron  is  converted  into  malleable  iron.  Ure. 

FINE'-SP0-KEN"(-sp6-kn),  a.   Using  fine  phrases. 

Fine-spoken  "  chevaliers d'industrie  "[swindlers]. C/iesicr/eZf/. 
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FINE'-SPUN,  a.  1.  Delicately  interwoven;  of 
fine-  thread. 

And  covered  with  a^we-spun,  speeioua  veil.  Cowper. 

2.  Ingeniously  or  artfully  contrived.  "  Fine- 
spun theories."  Lowth. 

FI-J\riSSE ',  n.  [Fr.]  Artifice  ;  stratagem  ;  trick ; 
guile  ;  deceit ;  delusion  ;  imposition.  Burlce. 
Syn. —  See  Aktifioe. 

F!-J*ESSE',ti.«.  To  use  trickery  or  artifice.  ClarTie, 

FJ-NESS'JNG,  u.  The  act  of  using  finesse ;  arti- 
fice. '  Goldsmith. 

FiNE'-STILL,  V.  u,.  To  distil,  as  spirit,  from 
molasses.  Clarke. 

FiNE'-STlLL-JNG,  n.  {Manufactures:)  The  dis- 
tillation of  spirit  from  molasses  or  other  prep- 
arations of  sugar.  Simmonds. 

FINE'-STUFF,  n.  The  second  coat  of  plaster  for 
the  walls  of  a  room.  Simmonds. 

FIN'EW  (fin'iiu),  n.  [A.  S.  finie,  mouldy.]  The 
state  of  being  mouldy ;  mouldiness.    [ii.]    Scott. 

FIN'-FlSH,  n.     A  small  sort  of  whale.        Crahb. 

FIN'-FOOT-?D  (-fut-ed),  a.  Having  feet  with 
membranes  between  the  toes  ;  web-footed ;  pal- 
mipedous.  Browne. 

PIN'epR  (flng'ler,  82),  n.  [Goth.  Jigger  (pro- 
nounced finger) ;  A.  S.  finqer  \  fon,  feng,  to 
take:  —  Dut.  vinger ;  Ger.,  i)an.,  ^  Sv/. finger; 
Icel.fingr.] 

1.  One  of  the  five  extreme  parts  of  the  hand. 

The  man  shall  give  unto  the  woman  a  ring,  putting  it  up- 
on the  the  fourtli  Jinffer  of  her  left  hand.        Common  l^rayer. 

2.  One  of  the  four  prolongations  of  the  hand 
distinct  from  the  thumbs.  ""Between  my  finger 
and  my  thumb."  Shak. 

3.  An  ancient  measure;  the  fourth  part  of 
the  palmof  the  hand;  the  breadth  of  a  finger. 

Removed  four  fingers  from  approaching  deatli.      I>r\iden. 

4.  (ilus.)  Ability  in  execution,  especially  on 
keyed    instruments.      "  That  lady   displays   a 

*  rapid  or  a  delicate ^?Z(7cr."  Moore. 

Finger  of  God,  his  power  or  operation.  *'  If  1  with 
the  finger  of  Qod  cast  out  devils,  no  doubt  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  come  upon  you."  Luke  xi.  20. 

riN'e^E  (flng'ler),  v.  a.     \i.  pingebed  ;  pp.  pin- 

GEEING,  FINGERED.] 

1.  To  touch  with  the  fingers  ;  to  handle. 
"  Fingered  but  the  hem  of  his  garment."   Hall. 

2.  To  toy  or  meddle  with. 

Let  the  papers  hei 
Ton  would  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me.  Shak. 

3.  To  handle  or  touch  with  a  thievish  intent. 

The  king  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck.  Shak. 

4.  To  play,  as  an  instrument  of  music.  Shak. 

5.  To  perform  exquisitely  with  the  fingers,  as 
any  work.  Johnson. 

FlN'e^E  (flng'ler),  V.  n.  (Mus.)  To  execute 
well,  especially  on  keyed  instruments. 

FIN'GeR-BOAED,  n.     1.  The  board  at  the  neck 
of  a  fiddle,  guitar,  &c.,  where  the  fingers  oper- 
ate on  the  strings.  Life  of  A.  Wood. 
2.  The  whole  range  of  keys,  white  and  black, 
of  a  piano-forte  or  an  organ  ;  key-board.  Craig. 

FIN'Gf,R-BOWL,  n.  A  bowl  or  vessel  to  hold 
water  for  rinsing  the  fingers  ;  a  finger-glass. 

FIN'e^RED  («ii'|erd),  p.  a.  1.  Furnished  with 
fingers.     "  Fingered  and  thumbed."       Shelton. 

2.  {Bot.)  Digitate.  Ogilvie. 

3.  {Mus.)  Touched  or  played  on  as  an  instru- 
ment :  —  marked  with  figures  showing  the  fin- 
gers to  be  used  :  — formed  by  pressing  the  fin- 
ger on  a  string,  as  a  note.  Djpight. 

FIN'S(;E-FEEN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ferns  ; 
spleen-wort ;  Asplenium.  Johnson. 

FIN'G|R-GLAsS,  n.  A  glass  vessel  to  hold  water 
for  rinsing  the  fingers  after  dessert.  Simmonds. 

FIN'jS^R-GRAss,  n.  A  species  of  wild  grass ; 
the  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Digi- 
taria.  Farm.  Ency. 

FIN'CBR-IN,  n.  Worsted  spun  in  Scotland  from 
combed  wool,  on  a  small  wheel.         Simmonds. 

FIN'S5R-iNG,  re.  1.  The  act  of  touching  lightly  ; 
handling.  "The  mere  sight  ani.  fingering  of 
money."  Grew. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  PAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;   HEIR,  HER; 
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FIRE-BLAST 


2.  'Work  performed  \Tith  the  fingers.  "Loops 
oi  fingering  fine."  Spenser. 

3.  (Mus.)  The  act  of  disposing  the  fingers 
aptly  m  playing  on  any  instrument,  especially 
the  organ  and  the  piano-forte.  Moore. 

PIN'eJ51l-LING,  H.  A  name  of  the  young  of  the 
salmon.     [Local,  Eng.]  Eny.  Cyc. 

fIn'S^K-PART'^D,  o.  {Bot.)  Divided  into  lobes ; 
having  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  five  fingers 
of  a  human  hand.  Loudon. 

FIN'S^R— PLATE,  n.  An  ornamental  pifce  of 
metal  or  porcelain  fixed  on  the  edge  of  a.  door, 
to  prevent  the  paint  from  being  soiled.  Simmonds, 

FIN'jB^R-POST,  n.  A  post  having  a  finger  to  di- 
rect passengers.  Roget. 

FlN'jSpR-EING,  n.  An  ornamental  ring,  gener- 
ally of  gold,  to  be  worn  on  the  finger. 

FlN'ejR-SHELL,  ■/«,.   A  shell  like  a  finger.  Smart. 

FIN'apR-STALL,  m.  A  workman's  protectionfor 
the  finger.  Simmonds. 

FIN'j&pR-STONE, »».  {Geol.)  A  fossil  resembling 
an  arrow. 


Johnson. 

A  sort  of  clock- 
Bufler. 


FlN'e^R-WATCH   (-w5ch),  n. 

work. 
FIN'GLE-FAN'GLE,  re.    [See  Fangle.]    A  trifle ; 

—  a  burlesque  word.  Hudibras. 


PIN-GRI'GO, 
Pisonia. 


{Bot.)   A  plant   of  the   genus 
Clarke. 


FIN'GROM§    (nng'gromz), 
made  of  combed  wool. 


ft.  pi. 


■Woollen    cloth 
Simmonds. 


f1n'I-AL,m.  [L.^Sms,  the  end.] 
{Gothic  Arch.)  The  top  or 
finishing  of  a  pinnacle  or 
gable;  —  sometimes  also  the 
entire  pinnacle.  Brande. 

FIN'I-CAL,  a.       [From  fine.'\_ 
Over-nice ;  showy  without  el-'  /j 
egance  or  good  taste;  spruce  ; 
foppish ;  coxcombical ;  gaudy. 

Syn.  —  Finical,  has  respGct  to  the  appearance,  man- 
ners, and  speech ;  spruce  and  nice,  to  appearance  and 
dress  ;  foppish,  to  dress  and  manners.  Finical  in  taste 
or  manner  of  finishing  ;  m'ce  or  spruce  in  appearance  ; 
foppish  in  dress  ;  gaudy  or  showy  colors  or  ornaments. 


Something  finical ;  finical- 
IVm.  11.  Prescott. 


FIN-I-CAL'T-TY,    «. 

ness.     [r.] 
FIN'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  finical  manner ;  foppishly. 

FIN'I-C.'VL-NESS,  ■«.  The  quality  of  being  finical ; 
foppery.  WarbuHon. 

FIN'I-kIn,  n.  {Orniih.)  A  variety  of  pigeon 
having  a  crest  upon  the  forehead  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  bill;— -written  also yJrera'^ire. 

London. 

FIN'I-KIN,  a.  [From  fine ;  perhaps  a  corruption 
o!  finical.']  Precise  in  trifles  ;  idly  busy.  [Col- 
loquial.] Smart. 

fIn'ING— POT,  n.  A  vessel  used  in  refining  met- 
als'. Ash. 

FIN'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  fines  or  puri- 
fies ;  the  process  of  refining  or  clarifying  liquors. 
2.  pU   {Manufactures.)  A  preparation  of  isin- 
glass, gelatine,  or  other  substances,  for  clarify- 
ing beer,  sirup  of  sugar,  &c.  Sirnmonds. 

FI'J^IS,  n.     [L.]    The  end;  conclusion.    Wilson. 

FIN'JSH,  V.  a.  [L.  finio ;  It.  finire  ;  Sp.  fenecer 
or  fmir  ;  FLfinir.}     [i.  finished  ;  pp.  pinish- 

ING,  FINISHED.] 

1.  To  bring  to  the  end  purposed ;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  accomplish.  "  Her  monument  is  al- 
most finished.*'  Shak. 

2.  To  elaborate  ;  to  perfect ;  to  polish. 

A  faultless  sonnet,  finished  thus,  would  be 

Worth  volumes  of  loose  poetry.  Dryden. 

3.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  terminate  ;  to  end. 

God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  a.ail  finished  it. 

Dan.  V.  26. 


Sjm.  —  See 

summation. 


Accomplish,  Complete,  Con- 


fIN'ISH,  v.  n.     To  terminate  ;  to  make  an  end. 
"  His  days  Taay  finish  ere  that."  Shak. 

FlN'ISH,  n.     The  last  touch  to  a  work  of  art. 

Small  pictures  require  the  moat  careful  finish.      FairhaU. 


FIN'ISHED  (fin'isht),  p.  a.  X.  Completed  ;  accom- 
plished ;  complete, 

2.  Perfected;  polished.  **  As__^reisAe£^  as  my 
last  work.ought  to  be."  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Accomplished,  Complete. 

FIN'JSI-I-^R,  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  finishes 
or  completes. 

pIn'JSH-ING,  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  finishes  ; 

completion.  1  Esdr.  v.  73. 

2.  Finish ;  the  last  touch.  Warburton. 

FIN'JSH-Ing,  p.  a.     1.  Completing ;  final. 
2.  Giving  a  finish  to  ;  perfecting. 

FI'NiTE  [ft'nit,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  ft-nlt',  S. ; 
fi'njt.  P.],  a.  [L.  finio  \  finitus,  to  finish  ;  It. 
i^^^.finito;  Yr.fini^ 

X.  Having  limits  ;  limited  either  in  time 
power,  or  dimensions  ;  bounded  ;  terminable  ; 
—  opposed  to  infinite. 

Will  he  draw  out, 
For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite  ?  Milton. 

2.  {Gram.)  Expressive  of  those  parts  of  a 
verb  which  are  limited  by  person,  number,  and 
time.   Finite  verbs  are  also  czXlei. personalverbs. 

Fl'NIT-jgD,  a.    Made  finite.  Clissold. 

t  Fl'NITte-LESS,  u,.  Without  bounds ;  boundless ; 
unlimited.  Browne. 

FI'NITE-LY,  ad.  Only  within  certain  limits,  or 
to  a  certain  degree,  StiUingfieet. 

FI'NITE-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being  finite,  or 
having  limits  ;  limitation ;  finitude.  Paley. 

FI-Jvl'TO,  IS.     [It.]     Finished.  Craig. 

FI-^TI'TOR,  n.    [L.]     The  horizon.         Francis. 

FlN'I-TtJDE,  H.  The  state  of  being  finite  ;  finite- 
ness.  Cheyne.     N.  Brit.  Rev. 

The  fulness  of  the  creation,  and  the  finitude  of  the  crea- 
ture. Chalmers, 

FIN'KgL,  71.  A  Norwegian  spirit  distilled  from 
corn  and  potatoes.  Mitford. 

{Geoff.)  A  "native   or   inhabi- 
a  Fin.  Murray. 

FIN'L^SS,  a.  Wanting  fins.  "Afinless  fish."  Shak, 

FfN'L^T,  re.    A  very  small  fin.  Maunder. 

FIN'LIKB,  a.  Like  fins  ;  formed  as  fins.  "  Fin- 
like  oars."  Dryden, 

FINN,  re.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Fin- 
land ;  a  Finlander  ;  a  Fin.     Sir  John  Stoddart. 

FINNED  (find),  a.  Having  a  broad  edge  on  either 
side,  as  a  plough.  Mortimer. 

FIN'NgR,  re.  (Zosl.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
whales,  so  called  from  their  possessing  a  dorsal 
hump  or  fin.  Ogilvie. 

FIN'NI-KIN,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  pigeon  with  a  sort  of 
mane  as  a  crest.  —  See  Finikin.         Chambers. 


FiN'LAND-5R,  re. 
tant  of  Finland ; 


Relating  to  the  Fins  or  to  Fin- 
Bncy. 

Furnished  with  fins.  "  i^Vrenj/ drove." 

er. 


FIN'NISH, 
land. 

FIN'NY,  «., 


FI-N0'9HJ-0  [fe-no'she-o,  W,  J.  ;  fe-no'cho,  S.  K, 
Sot.],  re.  [It,  finocchio,']  {Bot,)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Arefhtim;  sweet  fennel;  Arethum  fcenic- 
ulum  dolce.  Loudon. 


The  second  best  wool  of 
Lovdon. 


Fi'M-d^,n.pl.     [Sp.] 
merino  sheep. 

FIN'SCALE,  re.  {Ich.)  An  English  name  for  a 
river  fish  of  the  genus  Leuciscus ;  the  rud  or 
red-eye ;  Lettciscus  ergthi'ophthalmus,      Yarrell. 

FIN'TOED  (-tod),  a.  Palmipedous ;  palmiped ; 
palmated;  web-footed,  Ray. 

Ff-ORD',  re.  [Sw.]  {Geog.)  A  frith;  a  rocky 
chasm  penetrated  by  the  sea;  a  rock-bound 
strait  or  inlet.  Murray. 

FI'O-RIN-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  grass 
of  the  genus  Agrostis,  or  bent-grass  ;  Agrostis 
stolonifera ;  —  called  also  creeping  bent-grass, 
and  black  couch-grass.  Booth. 

FI'0-EITE,  re.  [From  Flora,  in  Ischia.]  {Min.) 
A  species  of  opal  found  in  the  cavities  of  vol- 
canic tufa  ;  pearl  sinter.  Dajia. 

FIP'P5N-NY-BlT,  re.  Five  pence;  — often  con- 
tracted to  fip.  [Local,  Pennsylvania.]    Bartlett. 


t  FlP;PLE,  re.     [Ij.  fibula,  a  clasp.] 
a  wind  instrument. 


A  stopper  of 
Bacon. 


FIR,  re.  [A.  S.  fiirh  ;  Ger.  fohre  ;  Dan.  fyrre  ; 
Sv/.fiirui  W.pyr.]  {Bot.)  The  name  of  sev- 
eral species  of  trees  belonging  to  the  genus 
Abies,  valuable  for  timber,  pitch,  tar,  &c.,  as 
the  hemlock-spruce,  the  Norway-spruce,  the 
white,  the  red,  and  the  black  spruce,  &c.  Loudon. 

FIR'-AP-PLE,  re.     The  produce  of  the  fir. 

FIRE,  re.  [A.S.fyr;  Fis.  fior;  Dut.  vmir  ;  Ger. 
fetter  ;  Dan.,  Icel.,  §  Sw.  Jyr.  —  Gr.  mp ;  Fi.feu.] 
X.  The  effect  of  combustion  and  the  cause  of 
heat ;  heat  and  light  produced  by  the  combus- 
tion of  inflammable  substances  :  —  popularly 
one  of  the  four  elements,  the  others  being 
earth,  air,  and  water. 

2.  The  burning  of  fuel,  as  on  a  hearth  or  in  a 
grate.     "  By  a  sea-coal  fire."  Shak. 

3.  A  conflagration  ;  the  burning  of  buildings, 
towns,  forests,  &c.  "  This  spark  will  prove  a 
ragingfire."  shak. 

4.  Light ;  lustre  ;  radiance.  "  Stars,  hide 
your  fires."  Shak. 

5.  Torture  by  burning ;  —  suffering.  "  I  am 
come  to  send^re  on  the  earth."      Luke  xii.  49. 

6.  That  which  wai-ms,  inflames,  heats,  ani- 
mates, or  inspirits  :  ardor  ;  fervor.  "  A  poet's 
fire."  Pope.  "  The  fire  o!\o\e."  "  The  wicked 
^Jrcoflust."    "  The  quick ytre  of  youth."    Shak. 

Oreek  fire,  (Mil.)  an  invention  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  was  employed  in  the  w  ai's  of  the  Christians  and 
■  Saracens.  The  property  of  this  tire  was  to  burn  briskest 
in  water,  and  to  diffuse  itself  on  all  sides  according 
to  the  direction  given  it.  Its  composition  is  not  cer- 
tainly known.  Mil.  Ency.  —  Running  fire,  (Mil.)  the 
rapid  firing  of  a  line  of  troops  in  succession.  Mil. 
Ency.  —  St.  Anthony's  Jire,  the  erysipelas,  an  eruptive 
fever  ;  —  so  called  because  St.  Anthony  was  supposed 
^o  cure  it  miraculously.  Hoblyn, 

To  set  on  Jire,  or  to  set  fire  to,  to  kindle;  to  infiame, 

Syn.  —  See  Flame. 

FIRE,  V.  a.     [i.  fired  ;  pp.  firing,  fired.] 

1.  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  kindle. 

And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy.       Dryden. 

2.  To  warm ;  to  inflame ;  to  heat ;  to  ani- 
mate ;  to  inspirit. 

Fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing.    Goldsmith. 

3.  To  drive  by  fire. 

He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven 

To  fire  us  hence.  Shak. 

4.  To  discharge;  as,  "  Toj^re  a  rifle." 

5.  {Farriery.)  To  cauterize.  Johnson. 

FIRE,  V.  re.  1.  To  take  fire  ;  to  be  kindled ;  to 
kindle.  Johnson. 

2.  To  be  inflamed  with  passion.         Johnson. 

3.  To  discharge  fire-arms. 

The  fainting  Dutch  remotely  fire.  Smith. 

FIRE'-AN-Nl'HI-LA-TOR,re.  An  apparatus  hold- 
ing a  chemical  composition,  which  has  the  ef- 
fect of  extinguishing  fire,  Simmonds. 

FIRfi'— ARM§,  re.  pi.  A  name  for  the  smaller 
kinds  of  arms  charged  with  powder  and  balls, 
as  guns,  pistols,  &c. 

FIRE'-AR-ROW,  re.  An  iron  dart  furnished  with 
a  match  impregnated  with  powder  and  sulphur, 
used  to  set  fire  to  the  sails  of  ships.  Buchanan. 

FIRE'-BALL,  re.     X.  A  grenade  ;  a  ball  filled  with 

combustibles.  Sottth. 

2.  {Meteor.)  A  meteor.  Craig. 

FIRE'-BAL-l66n',  re.  A.  balloon  sent  up  at  night, 
■with  fireworks,  which  ignite  at  a  regulated 
height.  Simmonds. 

FIRE'-bAeE,  re.     A  beacon,  Clarke. 

FIRE'-BAR-RgL,  re,  A  sort  of  small  barrel, 
filled  with  reeds  and  other  combustible  mate- 
rials, used  in  fire-ships,  London  Ency. 

PIRE'-BAE§,  re,  pi.  The  iron  bars  used  in  a  grate 
or  in  the  fire-box  of  a  steam-boiler.  Simmonds. 

fIRB'-BAS-KPT,  n.  An  iron  receptacle  for  hold- 
ing a  small  portable  grate,  with  coals,  &c.,  for  a 
bed-room.  Simmonds. 

fIrb'— BAV-IN,  re.  A  fagot  smeared  with  pitch 
for  incendiary  purposes.  Burn. 

FIRE'-BLAst,  re.  A  species  of  blast,  as  of  fire, 
affecting  plants  or  fruit-trees.  Brande. 
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FIRE-BOARD 

FIRE'-BOARD,  n.    A  chimney-board.        Clarice. 

riRE'-B66M§,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Long  booms,  hav- 
mg  a  goose-neck  to  slip  on  a  bolt  in  a  ship's 
wales,  their  ends  being  formed  with  open  prongs, 
through  which  a  rope  is  reeved  and  carried  round 
the  vessel,  to  keep  an  enemy's  boats  from  get- 
ting alongside  in  the  night.  Burn. 

riRE'BOTE,  re.  {Law.)  An  allowance  of  wood  or 
fuel  for  fire  in  the  house  of  a  tenant.  Blackstone. 

FiRE'--B6x,  n.  The  box  or  chamber  in  which 
the  fire  is  placed  in  a  locomotive  engine  or  in  a 
steam-boiler.  Simmonds. 

FiRE'BRAND,  n.  1.  A  piece  of  wood  kindled  or 
partly  burnt.  L'Estrange. 

2.    An  incendiary ;    one  who  inflames  fac- 
tions. Bacon. 

riRE'-BRIOK,  n.  A  very  hard  kind  of  brick, 
made  of  fire-clay.  Francis. 

FIRE'-BRlDgtE,  n.  The  partition  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  furnace  of  a  steam-boiler,  over  which 
the  products  of  combustion  pass  to  the  flues, 
and  so  cause  the  flame  to  impinge  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler.  Ogilvie. 

PiRE'-BRI-GADE',  ».  A  body  of  firemen  trained 
to  manage  fire-engines.  Simmonds. 

FIRE'-BRtJSH,  n.  A  brush  used  to  sweep  the 
hearth  with.  Sifiji. 

riRE'-BUCK-5T,  re.  A  light  canvas  or  leather 
pail,  used  by  firemen  to  convey  water. Simmojids. 

FiRE'-CLAD,  II.     Clad  with  fire.  Clarice. 

FIRE-CLAY,  re.  (Min.)  A  refractory  clay,  being 
nearly  a  pure  silicite  of  alumina ;  —  used  for 
making  fire-bricks  and  gas-retorts.    Simmonds. 

FIRE'— C6CK,  re.  A  cock  or  plug  to  let  out  water 
from  the  main  pipes,  to  extinguish  fire.       Ash. 

FIRE'-COM-PA-NY,  n.  A  company  of  men  at- 
tached to  a  fire-engine.  Clarke. 

FIRE'-CRACK-ER,  n.  A  jn-eparation  of  gun- 
powder, &c.,  to  be  fired  for  amusement,  im- 
ported from  China ;  a  cracker.  Simmonds. 

FIRE'-CROSS,  re.  An  ancient  signal  in  Scotland 
for  the  nation  to  take  arms,  consisting  of  two 
firebrands  placed  in  the  fashion  of  a  cross,  and 
pitched  upon  the  point  of  a  spear.       Hayward. 

PiRE'-DAMP,  n.  The  explosive  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas  in  coal-mines.  Brande. 

pIRE'— d6g,  re.     An  andiron.  Simmonds. 

FIRE'DRAKE,  re.  A  fiery  serpent  or  meteor.  Ash. 

PIRE'-EAT-5R,  re.  1.  A  kind  of  juggler  who 
pretends  to  eat  fire.  Ash. 

2.  One  who  seeks  danger  needlessly ;  a  mock 
hero  ;  a  madman. 

FlRE'-EN-^flNE  Xftr'Su-jin),  re.  An  hydraulic 
machine  for  throwing  water  to  a  great  height, 
to  extinguish  fires. 

FIRE'— ES-CAPB',  re.  An  instrument  or  machine 
to  escape  from  the  higher  parts  of  a  building 
when  on  fire.  P.  Cyc. 

PrRE'-EYED  (fir'Id),  a.  Having  eyes  of  fire. 
**  Fire-eyed  fury."  Shak. 

FIRE'— FAV-IN,  re.  A  bundle  of  brushwood  used 
in  fire-ships.  Craig. 

PIRE'FlAire,  «.  (/cA.)  A  fish  of  the  ray  kind ; 
the  common  trygon ;  the  sting-ray ;  Trygon 
pastinaca.  Eng.  Cyc. 

FIRE'-FLY,  n.  (Ent.)  An  insect  which  emits,  at 
night,  a  vivid  light ;  a  name  applied  particularly 
to  the  Elater  noctilucus  of  South  America,  Cu- 
ba, &c.,  and  to  the  Lampyris  noctiluca,  or  fe- 
male glow-worm.  P.  Cyc.    Brande. 

PIRE'-GUARD,  re.  A  frame  of  wire,  placed  be- 
fore a  fireplace  to  protect  against  fire.  W.Ency. 

FIRE'-HOOK  (-huk),  re.  A  large  hook  used  in 
pulling  down  buildings  on  fire,  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  other  property.  Craig. 

FIRE'-IN-St)R'ANCE  (-shiir'iinB),  re.  An  indem- 
nity against  loss  from  fire.  Simmonds. 

FIRE'-IR-ONf  (ftr'i-urnz),  re.^Z.  Andirons,  shov- 
el, tongs,  and  poker;  a  fire-set.  Smart. 


Quenching  or  extin- 
Cla/rke. 
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PIRE'-KILN  (-kil),  re.  An  oven  or  place  for  heat- 
ing any  thing.  Simmonds. 

FIRE'LIJSS,  a.     Destitute  of  fire.  Brome. 

FIRE'LOCK,  re.     1.  A  gun  discharged  by  striking 

steel  with  flint.  Gay. 

2.  (Mi/.)  A  general  name  for  the   infantry 

musket.  Mil.  Eiicy. 

FIBE'-MAK-^R,  n.  One  who  makes  fires.  Addison. 

PIRE'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  firemen.     1.  One  who  is  em- 
ployed' to  extinguish  fires.  Gay. 
2.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  tend  the  fires  of 
a  furnace  or  steam-engine  ;  a  stoker.  Simmonds. 

FIRE'-MAS-T5R,  re.  {Mil.)  An  officer  of  artillery, 
who  superintends  the  composition  of  all  fire- 
works. Todd. 

FIRE'-NEW  (-nu),  a.  New  from  the  forge  ;  brand- 
new.     "  Fire-new  words."  Shak. 

FIRE'— OF-PICE,  n.  An  office  for  issuing  policies 
of  insurance  against  fire.  Todd. 

FIRE'-OB'Df.-AL,  re.  {Law.)  The  ordeal  or  trial 
by  red-hot  iron.  Blackstone. 

FIRE'— PAN,  re.    1.  A  pan  for  holding  fire.  Bacon. 

2.  In  a  gun,  the  receptacle  for  the  priming 

powder.  Johnson. 

FIRE'PLACE,  re.  A  place  in  a  chimney  for  a  fire ; 
a  hearth.  Smollett. 

FIRE'— PLUG,  re.  A  plug  in  a  pipe  to  supply 
water  in  case  of  fire ;  a  fire-cock.  Todd. 

FIRE'-POT,  n.  {Mil.)  An  earthen  pot  to  enclose 
a  grenade.  Ash. 

FIRE'-PRodF,  a.     Proof  against  fire.    W.  Ency. 

FiRE'-aUBNCH-ING,    a. 
guishing  fire. 

FIR'JR,  re.  One  who  fires  or  sets  on  fire ;  an  in- 
cendiary. Carew. 

FIRE'— SCREEN,  n.  A  screen  or  protection  from 
fire.  More. 

FIRE'— SET,  re.  Irons  for  the  fire  ;  andirons,  shov- 
el, tongs,  and  poker ;  fire-irons.  Morse. 

FIRE'-SHIP,  re.  {Naut.)  A  ship  filled  with  com- 
bustibles, and  fitted  with  grap'pling-hooks,  to 
set  fire  to  an  enemy's  ships.  Wiseman. 

FIRE'-Sh6v-EL  (-shuv-vl),  re.  An  instrument  for 
taking  up  hot  ashes  and  coals  of  fire.     Browne. 

PIRE'SIDE,  re.  1.  A  place  near  the  fire  ;  the 
hearth  ;  the  chimney.  "  For  winter  talk  by  the 
fireside.^'  Bacon. 

2.  Home ;  domestic  life  or  pleasures. 

PIRE'SIDE,  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  the  hearth. 

2.  Pertaining  to  home  ;  domestic ;  as,  "  Fire- 
side enjoyments."  Qu.  Rev. 

PIRE'STICK,  re.   A  lighted  stick  or  brand.  Dighy. 

FIRB'STONE,  re.  1.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
iron  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  was 
considered  a  stone,  and  used  to  strike  fire  with 
steel.  Mortiiner. 

2.  A  stone  which  stands  great  heat  when  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  fire.  Craig. 

FIRE'-T6\V'-5R,  re.  A  sort  of  lighthouse.  Bryant.- 

FIRE'-TUBE,  re.     A  pipe  fine.  Simmonds. 

FIRE  WARD,         y  jj^    A  man  who  has  the  charge 
FIRE'WAR-DEN,  )  in  directing  about  extinguish- 
ing fires  ;  a  head-fireman.  Hale. 

FIRE'-WEED,  re.  {Bot.)  An  annual  American 
plant  or  weed,  very  common  and  troublesome 
on  lands  recently  cleared  and  burnt  over ;  hawk- 
weed  ;  Senefyio  hieracifolius.  Loudon. 

FIRE'WOOD  (-wud),  re.    "Wood  for  fuel. 

PrRE'W0RK-5R  (-wurk'er),  re.  An  officer  of  ar- 
tillery, subordinate  to  thejire-master,  now  called 
the  second  lieutenant.  Mil.  Ency. 

FIRE'WORKS  (-wurks),  re.  pi.  Preparations  of 
sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal,  such  as  rockets, 
squibs,  serpents,  &c.,  to  be  fired  for  amusement ; 
pyrotechnical  shows ;  pyrotechnics. 

FIRE'-WOR-SHIP  (-wur-ship),  re.  Adoration  of 
fire ;  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Persians  or 
Magians,  the  establishment  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Zoroaster.  Bryant. 


P'IRMNESS 

PfRE'-WOR'SHIP-P^R  (fir'wur'slijp-er),  re.     One 
who  worships  fire.  Maw-ice. 

FIR'ING,  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  fires;  appli- 
cation of  fire  or  heat. 

2.  A  discharge  of  guns. 

3.  Fuel :  firewood.  Mortimer. 

4.  {Faniery  &  Surg.)  An  operation  per- 
formed by  burning  a  part  with  a  hot  iron; 
cautery.  Farm.  Ency. 

FIR'ING-IR-ON  (-i'urn),  re.     {Farriery  &  Surg.) 
An  iron  used  for  firing ;  a  cautery.    Simmonds. 

t  PIRK,  V.  a.    [L.  ferio.]    To  whip  ;  to  beat ;  to 
correct.  Shak. 


t  PIRK,  re.    A  stroke ;  a  lash. 


Hudihras. 


FIR'KIN,  re.  [A.  S.feower,  four  ;  Dut.  §  Ger.  tier ; 
Dan./»-c;  lce\.  fioi-ir  ;  Sw.fyra;  and  Aire,  the 
termination  noting  diminutiveness.] 

1.  A  measure ;  in  general,  the  fourth  of  a 
barrel ;  nine  gallons  of  beer  or  ale,  or  seven 
and  a  half  imperial  gallons.  Brande. 

2.  A  small  vessel  of  indeterminate  capaci- 
ty. Denham. 

FIR'LQT,  re.  A  Scotch  dry  measure  ;  — the  wheat 
firlot  contains  nearly  a  bushel ;  the  barley  firlot 
nearly  a  bushel  and  a  half.  Burke. 

FIRM,  o.  [L.firmus;  It.  fermo;  Sp.firmo;  Fr. 
ferme.'] 

1.  Strong;  robust;  —  fixed;  closely  com- 
pressed; compact;  solid;  not  fluid  ;  not  soft. 

2.  Constant;  steady;  resolute;  unshaken; 
stable  ;  steadfast ;  fast. 

And^rm  the  gracious  promise  thou  hast  made.     Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Tliat  is  Jirm  whicli  is  not  easily  shaken  ; 
tliat  \s  fixed  wiiicli  is  fastened  to  something  else  ;  tliat 
is  solid  wliich  is  not  lioUow  ;  tliat  is  stable  or  steadfast 
wllicll  is  not  easily  moved  ;  tliat  is  constant  winch  is 
not  liable  to  change  or  interruption.  A  firm  pillar  ; 
fixed  to  the  wall  J  firm  principle;  .fixed  attention;  a 
solid  mass  or  reason ;  a  stable  character ;  steadfast 
ft'iendship ;  a  constant  attachment  or  aim.  —  See 
Hard,  Robust.  • 

FIRM,  re.  ["  Originally  a  signature  by  which  a 
writing  yv^.s  Jirmedt  or  rendered  vajid."  Smart.'] 
The  persons  composing  a  partnership  taken  col- 
lectively, or  the  name  or  names  which  a  mer- 
cantile or  manufacturing  house  subscribes,  and 
under  which  it  carries  on  business.  Burke, 

FIRM,  ti.  a.      [h.firmo;  It.  fermare;   Sp.firmar; 

Fr.  fermer.']  To  settle;  to  confirm ;  to  fix.    [k.] 

Proceed,  and  firm  those  omens  thou  hast  made.      Fope. 

FIR'MA-MENT,  re.  [L.  firmamentum ;  Jirmo,  to 
fix  ;  firmus,  fixed  ;  It.  fermamento  ;  Sp.^rma- 
mento;  Fi.  firmament.'] 

1.  t  Foundation ;  basis ;  support. 

Custom  is  the  sanction  or  ^e  firmament  of  the  law. 

Jlp.  Taylor. 

2.  In  the  language  of  the  old  astronomers, 
the  orb  of  the,  fixed  stars,  or  the  most  remote  of 
all  the  celestial  spheres.  Brande. 

3.  Celestial  expanse ;  the  heavens  ;  sky. 

The  spacious  JJrniajncTti  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue,  ethereal  sVy, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 

Their  great  Original  proclaim.  Addison. 

PIR-MA-MEN'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  firma- 
ment; celestiail.  Dryden. 

FIR'MAN,  re.  \A.r.  firmaun.]  A  mandate  or  cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  sovereign  of  Turkey,  Per- 
sia, &c.,  for  various  purposes  ;  a  passport,  per- 
mit, or  license  ;  —  also  written  and  pronounced 
fir-maun'  and  fei--mdn' .  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

P'IRME,  n.  {Her.)  A  term  applied  to  a  cross  pat- 
tee  throughout.  Craig. 

F'iRM'-POOT-BD  (fiit'ed),  a.  Standing  firmly; 
walking  without  stumbling.  Craig. 

t  FIRM'I-TUDB,  re.  [L.firmitudo;  firmus,  firm.] 
Stability;  firmness.  Bp.  Hall. 

tPl'RM'I-TV,  re.  \Ij.firmitas.]  Quality  of  being 
firm ;  strength ;  firmness.  Chillingworth. 

FIRM'Lpss,  a.    Detached  from  substance.  Pope. 

FIRM'LY,  ad.    In  a  firm  manner ;  strongly. 

PIRM'NESS,  re.  1.  The  quality  of  being  firm; 
stability  j  strength  ;  solidity.  Gurnet. 

2.  Steadiness  ;  constancy.  "  Your  noblej^nre- 
ness  to  your  friend."  Beaumont. 

Syn.  —  See  Constancy. 
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FISSION 


FIRST,  a.  [A.  S.fj/rst;  superlative  of  _/eor,  far ; 
fier,  a  journey  ;  faran,  to  go  :  —  Dut.  eerst ;  Ger. 
flirst;  1)201.  fyrste ;  Icel.  fyrste,  fursti.']  The 
ordinal  of  07ie  :  —  noting  precedence  ;  earliest 
in  time ;  foremost  in  space,  rank,  station,  or 
estimation.  "  Man's ^-si  disobedience."  Mil- 
ion.  "  This  >?rs^  encounter."  *' The^rs^  of  all 
your  chief  affairs."     SAak. 

FIRST,  ad.    Before  all  others,  or  before  any  thing 
else.     "  The  ripest  fruit  Jirsi  falls."       .      Shak. 
J3t  first,  at  the  beginning.  —  First  or  last,  at  one 
time  or  another. 

FIRST,  ?j.  {Mna.)  The  upper  part  of  a  duet,  trio, 
qaartet,  &c.,  cither  vocal  or  instrumental.  Moore. 

FIRST'-BS-GOT',  )  „.    Eldest :  first-born. 

FinST'-BJ-GOT'TEN,  )  Milton. 

FIRST '-BORN,  «.  The  eldest  child ;  the  first  in 
the  order  of  nativity.  Loc/ce. 

FIRST'-BOEN,  a.  First  in  order  of  birth;  eldest. 
"Offspring  of  heaven,  ^rs^-/jorre."  Milton. 

FIRST'-ORJl-AT'^D,  a.  Created  before  something 
else.     *' O^rsi-creaierf  beam  !  "  Milton. 

FIRST'-FLOOR,  «.     1.  The  floor  or  story  above 
the  basement.     [Eng.] 
2.  The  basement  of  a  building.     [U.  S.} 

FiRST'-FRUIT,  u.     Original ;  earliest.  Congreve. 

F'iEST'-FElJITS  (-ftuts),  re.  pi.  1.  "Whatever  the 
season  earliest  produces  or  matures. 

A  sweaty  reaper  from  liis  tLllacc  brought, 

First-fruits,  tlie  green  ear  and" the  yellow  sheaf.    AliUon. 

2.  First  profit ;  the  earliest  effects. 

"We  otter  you  t\yc  first-frmts  of  our  wounds.       jjliddhton. 

3.  {Feudal  Law.)  One  year's  profits^if  land 
which  belonged  to  the  king  on  the  death  of  a 
tenant  in  capite.  Burrill, 

4.  {Eng.  Eeel.  Law.)  The  first  year's  profits 
of  every  benefice  or  spiritual  living,  anciently 
paid  by  the  incumbent  to  the  pope,  but  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown  at  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion. Burrill. 

FIRST'-HAND,  (t.  (Com.)  Obtained  direct  from 
the  maker,  shipper,  or  wholesale  dealer;  —  op- 
posed to  second-Ziand.  Simmonds. 

Fi'EST'LING,  a.  First  produced.  "  Firstling 
males."  Deut.  xv.  19. 

FIRST'LING,  re.  The  first  produce  or  offspring. 
"  'Hhejirstlings  of  the  flock."  Pope. 

FIRST'LY,  ad.  In  the  first  place ;  before  any 
thing  else  ;  first.  Ld.  Eldon.  Brit.  Crit.  Qu.  Rev. 
SSB^  It  is  sometimes  used  by  respectable  writers  in- 
stead oi  jir&tj  but  it  is  not  authorized  by  the  English 
dictionaries.  "  Some  late  authors  use  firstly  for  the 
sake  of  its  more  accordant  sound  with  secondly,  third- 
ly, &c."     Smart. 

FiRST'-RATE,  a.     1.  Of  the  highest  excellence  ; 

superior  ;    pre^iminent.     "  A  man   of  Jirst-rate 

abilities."  Todd. 

2.  {Naval^    Being   of  the  first   class,  as   a 

ship  of  war.  Bum. 

FIRST'-RATE,  re.  (Naiit.)  A  ship  of  the  first 
class ;  a  ship  carrying  from  74  to  120  guns ;  a 
three-decker.  •  Burn. 

Fi'RTH,  re.     A  frith.  —  See  Frith.  Douglas. 

FiR'-TREE,  re.  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Abies ; 
the  fir.  —  See  Fiii.  Addison. 

FiR'-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  [A,  S.furh-wudu.']  The 
wood  of  the  fir-tree.  Burney. 

FISC,  re.  [L./scMS ;  It.  §  S^.fisco ;  Fr./sc]  A 
public  or  state  treasury.  BurJce. 

FIS'CAL,  re.  1.  Exchequer ;  public  revenue.  "The 
ordinary ^sca/  and  receipt."  Bacon. 

2.  A  treasurer.  Sioinburne. 

3.  An  officer  who  acts  as  public  prosecutor 
in  criminal  cases.    [Scotland.]  Craig. 

4.  [Sp.  fiscal.']  An  attorney-general.  —  An 
informer;  censurer.     [Spain.]  Velasquez. 

FIS'CAL,  a.  [Fr.  fiscal.]  Belonging  to  the  public 
treasury  ;  relating  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  state  ;  financial.  "  Fiscal  difficulties. ".BiirAe. 

FIS9H'^R-iTE,  n.  (Mm.)  A  native  hydrated 
phosphate  of  alumina ;  —  so  called  from  its 
discoverer,  Fischer.  Brande. 


FISH, re.  \Goth, fisks;  A.S.fisc  ;  Dut.visch;  Ger. 
fisch  ;  Dan.  S;  Sw.  fisk ;  Icel.fiskr.  —  L.  piscis  ; 
li.pesce;  Sp.pez;  Fr.poisson.] 

1.  An  animal  that  inhabits  the  water,  verte- 
brated,  oviparous  or  viviparous,  breathing  by 
means  of  branchiEe,  or  gills,  having  one  auricle 
and  one  ventricle  to  the  heart,  cold  red  blood, 
and  extremities  formed  for  swimming.  Agassiz. 

{)5=In  popular  language,  the  tena  fish  is  erroneous- 
ly applied  to  the  Cctacea,  as  the  whale,  porpoise,  dol- 
phin, &c.,  which  are  mammalia,  and  breathe  by 
lungs.  It  is  also  applied,  in  such  compounds  as 
ehell-^.sA,  to  the  Crustacea,  the  Testacea,  and  tile 
Mullia,  or  shelless  niollusks. 

flc^  The  word  fish  is  often  used  collectively,  in- 
stead of  the  plural  fishes. 

2.  The  flesh  of  fish  used  as  food  ;  —  so  termed 
in  distinction  from  the  fiesh  of  other  animals. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  wood  secured  to  an- 
other to  strengthen  it.  Brande. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  fish-block.  Crabb. 

FISH,  V.  re.     [A.  S.  fiscian  ;  Dut.  visschen.]     [i. 

PISHED  ;  pp.  FISHING,  FISIiED.] 

1.  To  be  employed  in  catching  fish ;  to  try  to 
catch  fish.  Walton. 

2.  To  seek  to  draw  forth ;  to  try  to  take  by 
artifice.  "  Others  fish,  with  craft,  for  great 
opinion."  IShak. 

FISH,  t\  a.  1.  To  draw  out  of  water  as  fish.  Pope. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  raise  the  flukes  of  an  anchor 

upon  the  gunwale; — also,  to  strengthen,  as  a 

spar  by  putting  in   or   fastening    on   another 

piece.  Dana. 

To  fish  out,  to  elicit  or  draw  out  by  artifice.  .Bddisaii. 

FtSH'-BAs-K^T,  re.  A  large  flat  or  deep  wicker 
basket  for  holding  or  carrying  flsh.    Simmonds. 

fIsh'-BEAM,  re.  (Carp.)  A  beam  which  bellies 
out  on  the  under  side.  Ogilvie. 

FISH'-BLOCK,  re.  (Naut.)  A  machine  which 
draws  up  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  to  the  bow 
of  the  ship.  Crabb. 

FiSH'-CARV-eR,  re.  A  silver  knife  for  helping  to 
fish  at  table  ;  a  fish-knife  ;  a  fish-slice ;  a  fish- 
trowel.  Simmonds. 


FISH'-DAY,  J 


A  day  on  which  fish  is  eaten. 

Addison. 


FiSH'^R,  re.     1.  One  who  fishes  ;  a  fisherman. 
2.  (Zoljl.)  A  North  American  quadruped,  val- 
uable for  its  fur ;  the  fisher  weasel,  or  pekan ; 
Mustela  Canadensis.  Craig. 

fIsh'PR-BOAT,  re.    A  boat  used  for  fishing. 

FiSll'ER-MAN,  re. ;  pi.  FISHERMEN.    1.  One  whose 

employment  is  to  catch  fish;  a  fisher.      Waller. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  in  the  fisheries.    Boag. 

FISH'SR-ToWn,  re.  A  town  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men. Clarendon. 

FIsH'^R-Y,  re.     1.  The  business  or  employment 

of  catching  fish.  Addison. 

2.  A  place,  generally  near  the  coast,  or  in  an 

estuary  or  river,  where  fishes  are  taken  in  large 

quantities  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.     Pitt. 

FISH'— FAG,  re.  [Jlsh  aai  fag.]  A  woman  who 
sells  fish ;  a  fishwoman.  Simmonds. 

FISH'— FLAKE,  re.  A  frame  covered  with  fagots 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  fish.  [U.  S.]   Bartlett. 

FISH'FUL,  a.  Abounding  or  stored  with  fish. 
"  Myfishful  pond."  Carew. 

FISH'-GAETH,  re.  ^fish  and  garth.]  A  dam  or 
wear  in  a  river  for  the  taking  of  fish.         Crabb. 

FISH'jGIG,  re.  A  kind  of  harpoon  or  spear,  with 
several  barbed  prongs,  and  a  line  attached  to 
it ;  —  used  for  striking  fish  at  sea  ;  —  written 
aXso  fizgig.     ,  Simmonds. 

FISH'-GLUE,  re.     Isinglass.  Booth. 

FISH'-HAWK,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Falconidoi ;  the  bald  buzzard,  ospray,  or  fishing- 
eagle  ;  fishing-hawk ;  Falco  halicctus  of  Lin- 
nteus.  Eng.  Cgc. 

FISH'-HOOK  (hftk),  re.  A  hook  for  catching  fish, 
made  usually  with  a  barb  on  one  side. 

FISH'I-FY,  v.  u.      [i.  FISHIFIEB  ;   pp.  FISHIFTING, 

fishifieh.]     To  turn  to  fish.     [A  cant  word.] 

O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishijipil\  iShak. 

FISH'I-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  fishy.  Pennant. 


FlSH'lNG,  re.     1.  The  art  or  the  practice  of  catch- 
ing fish.  Walton. 
2.  A  fishery.     "A  good  to\TO,  having  both  a 
good  haven  and  a  plentiful  _^s&'re^."      Spenser. 

FiSH'jNG,  p.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  catching  of 
fish;  as,  "  A/sA/)i</ smack  "  ;  "  A  fishing  tovra." 

FISH'!NG-BOAT,  n.   A  boat  employed  in  fishing. 

FISH'iNG-EA'GLf;,  re.  The  fish-hawk,  or  ospi'ay  ; 
Falco  haliwtus.  Enq.  Cyc. 

FISH'ING-FLY,  n.     A  bait  used  for  catching  fish. 

FISH'ING-FROG,  re.  (Ich.)  A  voracious 'fish, 
with  a  very  large  head,  of  the  genus  Lophius  ; 
the  angler  ;  Lophius  piscatorius.  Yarrell. 

PISH'jng-hAwk,  re.  See  Fish-hawk.  Eng.  Cyc. 
FiSII'jNG-HOOK  (-huk),  re.  A  fish-hook.  Crabb. 
FISH'ING-LINE,  re.  A  fine  used  in  catching  fish. 
Fisil'ING-PLACE,  re.     A  fishery.  Clarke. 

FISH'ING-EOD,  re.  A  long,  slender  rod  or  pole 
to  which  a  line  is  fastened  for  angling.      Crabb. 

FISH'-KET-TLE,  re.  A  kettle  in  which  fish  are 
boiled. 

rlSH'-KNIFE  (-nif),  re.  A  broad  flat  knife  for 
serving  fish  at  table  ;  a  fish-cai-ver  ;  a  fish-slice  ; 
a  fish-trowel.  Shnmonds. 

FISH'LIKE,  «.     Resembling  fish.  Shak. 

FISH'-MAE-KfiT,  re.  A  place  where  fish  is  of- 
fered for  sale. 


FISH'-MAW,  re.  The  sound,  or  air-bladder,  of  afish. 

In  the  eastern  seas,  a  large  trade  is  earricd  on  in  Jish-maws, 
which  are  sent  to  China  and  used  as  glue,  &c.         Simmonda. 

FISH-MEAL,  re.    A  meal  of  fish.  Sharp. 

FISH'-MON-S^E  (-miing'ler),  re.  A  dealer  in  fish. 
"  I  fear  to  play  ihQ fish-monger."  Carew. 

FISH'-POND,  re.     A  small  pond  in  which  fish  are 

kept.  Mortimer. 

PISH'-p66l,  re.    A  pond  or  pool  for  fish.   Prior. 

FISH'— POT,  re.  A  wicker  basket  or  enclosure 
sunk  with  a  cork  float  attached,  for  catching 
crabs,  lobsters,  &c.  Simtnonds. 

FISH'-e66m,  re.  (Naut.)  A  space  between  the 
afterhold  and  spirit-room  of  a  ship.    Mar.  Did. 

FiSH'-SCALB,  re.     The  scale  of  a  fish.  Hill. 

FISH'-SKIN,  re.    The  skin  of  a  fish.  Hall. 

Fish-skin  disease,  ichthyosis  ;  a  horny  or  scaly  con- 
dition of  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

FISH'-SLICE,  re.  A  broad  knife,  commonly  of 
silver,  for  cutting  up  and  serving  out  fish  at 
table  ;  a  fish-carver ;  a  fish-knife.  Ogilvie. 

FISH'-SPEAE,  re.  A  dart  or  spear  for  striking 
fish.  Job  xli.  7. 

FISH'-TAC-KLE,  re.  (Naut.)  A  tackle  used  for 
raising  the  flukes  of  an  anchor  to  the  gunwale 
of  a  ship.  Dana. 

FISH'-TR6\V-5L,  re.  A  broad  flat  knife  for  serv- 
ing fish;  a  fish-slice;  a  fish-carver;  a  fish- 
knife.  Clarke. 

FISH'-VAN,  re.     1.  A  light  spring  cart  for  trans- 
porting fish.  Simmonds. 
2.  A  railway  truck  set  apart  for  &sh.Simmo7ids. 

FISH'— wIfe,  re.  A  woman  who  cries  or  sells 
fish.     "  I  heard  it  of  a  fish-wife."     Beau.  ^  Fl. 

FISH'-WOM-AN  (-w(iin-?n),  ii.  A  woman  who 
sells  fish.     '  Warton. 

FISH'Y,  a.    1.  Like,  or  relating  to,  fish.    "A  fishy 

fume."  Milton.    "  Afishy  extremity."  Broirni'. 

2.  Inhabited  by  fish.  "  The  fishy  Hood."  Popj. 

"f-FISK,  ??.  re.  [A.  S.fysan;  Sw.fiesca.]  To  run 
about.     ^' A  fis/dng  housewife."  Cotgrave. 

FIS-SI-c6s'TATB,  a.  \l,.findo,fissus,  to  cleave, 
and  costatus,  having  ribs ;  costa,  a  rib.]  Having 
the  ribs  divided.  Craig. 

FIS'SILE,  a.  [L.fissilis ;  findo,fissus,  to  cleave  ; 
It.  fissile  ;  Sp.fisil.]  That  may  be  cleft,  split  or 
divided  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  as  wood, 
or  of  the  natural  joints,  as  mica.  Dyer. 

FIS-sIl'I-TY,  re.    Quality  of  being  fissile.    Bailey. 

FiS'SION  (flsh'uD),  re.     A  cleaving.  Brande. 
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FISSIPARISM 

FJS-SlP'A-Rl^M,  n.  {ZoDl.  &  Bot.)  Reproduction 
by  spontaneous  subdivision.  Roget. 

FIS-SIP'A-EOUS,  a.  {'L.findo,  fissus,  to  cleave, 
and  pario,  to  produce.]  (Zoal.  &  Bot.)  Noting 
a  generation  or  production  by  a  spontaneous 
division  of  the  body  of  the  parent  into  two  or 
more  parts,  each  of  which  becomes  a  perfect 
living  animal.  Oioen. 

FIS'SI-PED,  a.  [L.  findo,  fisstis,  to  cleave,  and 
pes,  pedis,  the  toot;  It.  Jissipede  ;  'Fr.Jissip^de.'] 
(Zoul.)  Having  the  toes  separated.         Browne. 

FIS'SI-PED,  n.  {Zoal.)  An  animal  ivhich  has  no 
membrane  betAveen  the  toes.  Craig, 

FIS-SI-EOS'TRAL,  a.  \lj.Jindo,fissus,  to  cleaye, 
and.  rostrum,  a  beak;  Fi.  Jissirostre.]  {Ornith.) 
Pertaining  to  the  Fissirostres ;  having  a  beak 
which  opens  widely.  Gray. 

FIS-SI-ROS'TRE^,  11.  pi.  [L.  findo,  fissus,  to 
cleave,  and  rostrum,  a  beak.]  '{Ornith.)  A  class 
of  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  characterized  by 
opening  the  mouth  very  widely,  as  the  swallow. 
—  See  Passeres.  Gray. 

II  FiS'SURE  (flsh'yur)  [fiah'shur,  S.  P. ;  fisli'shur, 
W.;  RsW^r,J.F.Ja.;  flsli'oor,  Sm.],  re.  [L. 
fissura;  findo,  fissus,  to  cleave  ;  It.fessura ;  Sp. 
fisura;  ¥x. fissure.'] 

1.  A  narrow  chasm  or  opening  where  a  breach 
has  been  made ;  a  cleft ;  a  crevice.  "  These  per- 
pendicular _^s«t(rcs  in  the  earth."       Goldsmith. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  groove  or  depression;  as,  "The 
fissure  of  the  spleen."  Hohlyn. 

II  FIS'SURE  (flsh'yur),  v.  u,.  To  cleave ;  to  make 
a  fissure  in.  Wiseman. 

FIST,  re.  [A.  S.fyst ;  Dut.  vuist ;  Ger.faust.  This 
word  is  tracea  by  Wachter,  Minsheu,  SJnnner, 
and  Junius  to  A.  S.Jtsstiiian;  Gei.Jassen,  to 
seize,  to  fasten  upon,  or fiesst,  fast;  Gev.Jeste.] 
The  human  hand  clinched. 

Logic  differeth  from  rhetoric  as  tlie.^^  from  the  palm ;  tlie 
one  close,  the  other  at  large.  Bacon, 

FIST,  V.  a.     1.  To  strike  with  the  fist.      Dryden. 

2.  To  gripe  with  the  fists.      "  Fisting  each 

other's  throats."  Shak. 

FIS'TJO,  M.  Relating  to  or  done  by  the  fist ;  pu- 
gilistic. Qu,  Rev, 

FIS'TI-CUFFS,  re.  pi,  [fist  and  cuf,}  A  battle 
with  the  fist ;  a  boxing.  Swift, 

FiS'TI-NUT,  re.  [Corrupted  from  ^t'stocfo'o.]  A 
pistachio  nut.  Johnson, 

fIs'TU-CA,  n.  [L.,  a  hammer  or  beetle.']  A  pile- 
driving  instrument ;  —  called  also,  by  workmen, 
a  monkey.  Craig. 

FIST'y-LA,  re. ;  pi.  FISTULA.     [L., a  pipe.] 

1.  {Med.)  A  long,  sinuous,  pipe-like  ulcer, 
with  a  narrow  orifice,  and  without  disposition 
to  heal.  Hohlyn. 

FisUtlxe  have  received  different  names  according  to  the  dis- 
charge which  they  aiford,  and  the  organs  in  wiiich  they  are 
seated,  as  lachrymal,  biliary,  salivary,  synovial,  urinary. 

JDunglison. 

2.  {Ent.)  The  intermediate  sub-quadrangular 
pipe,  in  insects,  which  conveys  the  nectar  to  the 
pharynx.  Maunder, 

Fistula  ill  ano,  (Med.)  fistula  of  the  rectum.  —  Fis~ 
tula  lachrymalis,  (Med.)  fistula  of  the  lachrymal  duct. 

FIST'y-LAR,  «.  [L,  fisttilaris  ;  It,  fistolare;  Sp. 
fistular ;  Fr.  fistulaire.]  Relating  to  a  fistula 
or  pipe  ;  hollow.  Martin. 

FIS-TU-LA'RI-A,  re.  {Ich,)  A  genus  of  fishes 
having  an  elongated,  tube-like  muzzle ;  the 
tobacco-pipe  fish.  Baird. 

FIST'U-LA-RY,  u.     Fistular.  Blount. 

FIST'U-LATE,  v.  n.     To  turn  or  grow  to  a  fistula  ; 

to  become  fistular.  Bullokar. 

FIST'y-LATE,  V,  a.  To  make  hollow  like  a  pipe. 
[k.]'  The  Student, 

FIST-U-LI'DAN,  re.  [1,,  fistula,  a  pipe.]  {ZoUl,) 
A  worm  resembling  Holithuridce.  Brande. 

FIS-TU'LJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  fistula,  a  pipe,  and 
forma,  form.]  In  the  form  of  a  tube ;  tubular ; 
in  round  hollow  columns.  Craig, 

FIST'U-LOSE,  a,  \lj,  fistulosus ;  It,  fistoloso;  Sp. 
fistiiloso ;  Fr.  fistuleux.]  Formed  like  a  fistula  ; 
'fistular;  fistulous.  Hooker. 
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FIST'U-LOOs,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fistula  ; 
fistular  ;  fistulose.  Wiseman. 

FIT,  n.  [Etymology  uncertain.  Skinne?'  suggests 
Ji(/htj  every  fit  being  a  struggle  of  natiire.  Fl. 
vits  ;  Fr.  vite,  quick.  Junius.  —  Ft.  fait,  a  fact ; 
\j.faciOj  to  do  ;  factum.     Tooke.^ 

1.  An  attack,  paroxysm,  or  exacerbation  of  a 
distemper;  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  any 
disease,  particularly  of- a  disease  attended  with 
convulsion  ;  as,  "  An  epileptic  fit.*' 

2.  Any  short  return  afcer  intermission;  an 
interval. 

By  fits  he  breathes,  half  views  the  fleeting  ekiee, 

And  seals  again  by  fits  his  swimming  eyes.  Pope. 

3.  Any  sudden  and  temporary  affection. 
"These  sullen  ^?s.'*  Shak.  '' A  fit  of  melan- 
choly." Addiso?i.     "  'By  fits  and  starts."  Roget. 

4.  Disorder;  distemperature.  "The  fits  of 
the  season."  Shak. 

5.  t  [A.  S.fitt,  a  song;  Dut.  vitten,  to  sing.] 
A  part  of  a  song  or  poem  ;  a  canto.       Spenser. 

6.  t  A  strain  in  music.  **  The  trumpets  blow 
a.  fit."  Old  Poem. 

7.  Adjustment  of  dress  to  the  body.     Clarke. 

FIT,  a.  [Fl.  vitten.  Kilian,  Johyison. — Fv.fait, 
a  fact.     Skinner.  —  See  Feat.] 

1.  Having  the  necessary  qualifications;  qual- 
ified.    "You  an  officer  j^i  for  the  place!  "  Shak. 

2.  Suitable  ;  proper  ;  becoming ;  convenient ; 
meet ;  appropriate  ;  apt ;  befitting. 

Is  it  fit 
To  labor  after  other  knowledge  so. 
And  thine  own  nearest,  dearest  self  not  know?  Langford. 

Syn.  —  See  Appropkiate,  Becoming,  Con- 
venient. 

FIT,  V.  a.     [i.  FITTED.;  pp.  fitting,  fitted.] 

1.  To  suit ;  to  adapt ;  to  adjust. 

The  carpenter  marketh  it  out  with  a  line;  he  fitteth  it  with 
planes.  Isa.  xliv,  13. 

2.  To  accommodate  or  provide  with  some- 
thing suitable.  ^^  Fit  me  with  such  weeds." 
"Every  true  man's  apparel^^s  your  thief."  Shak. 

3.  To  prepare  ;  to  get  ready ;  to  qualify  ;  to 
equip.     "I  am  not  fitted  for  't."  Shak. 

4.  To  be  adapted  to  ;  to  become. 

The  same  things,  sir,  fi-t  not  you  and  me.        Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

To  fit  out,  to  furnish;  to  equip;  to  supply  with 
necessaries.  '*  He  fitted  out  squadrons."  Chesterfield. 
—  To  fit  up,  to  make  ready  ;  to  make  proper  for  the 
use  or  reception  of  anyone.  "He  has  fitted  up  his 
farm."   Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  fit  is  to  provide  one's  self  with  proper 
qualifications  ;  to  suit  is  to  provide  with  what  is 
agreeable.  We  fit  ourselves  for  the  thing ;  we  suit 
the  thing  to  ourselves.  A  proper  education  fits  or 
qualifies  a  person  for  a  station  ;  and  what  is  pleasing 
suits  his  taste.  A  shoe  is  made  to  fit  the  foot ;  a  coat, 
to  fit  the  body.  Things  are  adapted  to  their  uses,  ad- 
justed to  their  position,  and  accommodated  to  each 
other.  —  See  CIuahfy. 

FIT,  f .  n.     1.  To  be  proper  ;  to  be  becoming. 

Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  feast.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  suited;  to  be  adapted;  as,  "The 
garment  j^^s  well." 

t  FIT,  p.  from  fight.     Fought.  Congreve. 

FITCH,  n,     1.  A  chick-pea ;  a  vetch.    Ezek.  iv.  9. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  fitchew. 
FITCH'AT, 
FITCH'^T, 

FITCH'EW  (fich'6),  n.  [Derivation  uncertain.  — 
Dut.  visse,  fisse,  vitche  ;  Fr.  fissau.  Richard- 
son.']    The  European  polecat,  or  foumart.  Bell. 

+  FITCH'Y,  a.     Having  fitches  ;  vetchy.     Fuller. 

FIT'FUL,  a.     Full  of  fits  or  paroxysms;  fickle. 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.  Shak. 

FIT'LY,  ad.     Properly;  justly  ;  c9mmodiously. 

t  FIT'M^INT,  -a.  Something  fitted  to  an  end.SAct/i:. 

FIT'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
fit ;  suitableness  ;  propriety. 

Always  the  fitness  of  the  means  respect.        Blaclcmore. 

fFIT'TA-BLE,  uv.     Suitable;  fit.  Sherwood. 

FIT'T^D,^.  iL.   Made  suitable;  adapted;  suitable. 

FiT'T?D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  fitted  or 
adapted.        •  IJ.  More. 

FIT'TJpR,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  fits  or 
confers  fitness.  Mortimer. 


Same  as  Fitchew. 


Walton. 
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2.  One  who  conducts  the  sales  between  the 
owner  of  a  coal-pit  and  a  shipper  of  coals ;  a 
coal-fitter.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  weigher  at  the  mint.  Simmonds. 

4.  [It.  fetta,  slice,  bit ;  Ger.  fetzen,  shred, 
rag.]  A  small  piece ;  a  fragment.  "  Alas  !  he's 
all  to  fitters."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

FIT'TmG,p.a.     1.  Suiting;   adapting. 

2.  Fit;  proper.  "Fitting  for  a-princess."  Shak. 
FIT'TJNG-LY,  ad.  Properly  ;  suitably.  More. 
FlT'T!NG-NESS,  n.     Suitableness.      Bp,  Taylor, 

FiT'T!NG-OUT,  n.  The  furnishing  of  a  ship 
with  men,  provisions.  Sec,  Craig. 

FIT'TING-UP,  n.  An  equipment;  a  furnishing ; 
a  preparation.  Ch,  Ob. 

FIT'WEED,  n,  A  plant ;  Eryngium  faitidum  ;  — 
so  called  because  considered  as  a  powerful  anti- 
hysterical  medicine.  Crabb, 

FITZ  (ftts),  n,     [Norm.  Fr.,  from  L.  filius ;  Fr. 

fils.]      A    son;  —  used    in    composition;     as, 

" Rteherbert,  the  son  of  Herbert";  "Fiizioy, 

the  son  of  the  king."  Lower, 

JSE^  It  is  commonly  used  of  illegitimate  children. 

FIVE,  a.  &  n,  [Goth,  fimf;  A.  S.  fif;  Dut.  ryf; 
Gei,fiinf;  Dan.  §  Sw.fem.]  Four  and  one; 
half  of  ten. 

FIVE'— BAR,  a.  Having  five  bars ;  five-barred. 
"  A  five-bar  gate."  Gay, 

FIVE'-BAEEED  (-bird),  a.  Having  five  bars.  "  A 
five-barred  gate."  Young. 

FIVE'-CLiEFT,  a.  Divided  into  five  segments; 
quinquefid.  " 


FIVE'-FlN'e^R,  ».  1.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  cinque- 
foil  ;  Potentilla  reptans.  Farm.  Ency. 
2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  two  species  of 
star-fish.  Forbes. 

FIVE'-FIN-e^RED,  a.     Having  five  fingers. 

FiVE'-FIN'6:5;E-TrED,  a.     United  by  the  whole 
hand.  Shak. 

FIVE'— FOLD,  14.     Consisting  of  five  in  one  ;  be- 
ing in  fives.  Fotherby, 

FIVE'— LEAF,  n,     Cinquefoil ;  a  grass.    Drayton, 

FiVE'-LEAVED    (-ISvd),    a.     Having  five  leaves. 
"  Five-leaved  grass."  Barrett, 

FIVE'-LOBED,  u,.     Having  five  lobes.         Clarke, 

FIVE'-PAET-?D,  a.     Divided  into  five  parts. 

FIVE'-POINT-JgD,  a.  Having  five  points.Pe)jKffiH<. 

FIVe§,   n.  pi,     1.  A  play  with    a  ball,  in  which 

three  fives  are  counted  to  the  game.         Smart, 

2.  A  disease  of  horses  ;  vives.  Shak. 

FIVE'-t66thED  (-totht),  a.     Having  five  teeth. 

FIVE'-VALVED,  a.     Having  five  valves.  Clarke, 

FIX,  15.  a.  [L.figo,fixus;\t.ficcare,orfiggere;  Sp. 
fijar;  TPx, fixer,]   [i.  riXED  ;  pp.  fixing,  fixed.] 

1.  To  make  fast,  firm,  or  stable  ;  to  fasten ;  to 
tie  ;  to  attach. 

Fate  liad  fixed  too  deep 
Her  dark  fouiidatiODs.  Milton. 

2.  To  establish ;  to  settle  ;  to  determine  ;  to 
limit ;  to  define  ;  to  appoint. 

In  which  of  all  these  orbs  hath  man 

His /3:et/ seat?  Milton. 

3.  To  direct  without  variation.  "My  thoughts 
at  present  aie  fixed  on  Homer."  Dryden, 

"Why  are  thine  eyes  fixed  to  the  sullen  earth?        Shak. 

4.  To  deprive  of  volatility ;  to  solidify. 

We  pronounce  concerning  gold  that  it  is  fixed,        Locke. 

5.  f  To  transfix  ;   to  pierce. 

A  bow  of  steel  shall  fi3:  his  trembling  thighs.       Sandyr. 

6.  To  adjust ;  to  put  in  order.     [U.  S.] 

To  fix  the  hair,  the  table,  the  fire,  means  to  dress  the  hair, 
lay  the  table,  and  make  the  fire.  LyelVs  Travels, 

Syn.  —  To  ^x  is  a  general  term  of  extensive  appli- 
cation. Fix  a  boundary  ;  fix  the  eye  ;  jix  attention  ; 
jix  a  bayonet ;  fasten  with  a  rope  ;  attach  friends,  or 
blame  :  fix  or  appoint  a  time  ;  settle  the  alfair  ;  deter- 
mine tlie  question  ;  define  the  term ;  limit  the  price  ; 
estaMish  the  principle.  —  See  Firm. 

FIX,  o,  n,     1.  To  settle  or  remain  permanently. 

Your  kindness  banishes  your  fear, 

Kcsolved  to  fix  for  ever  here.  Waller. 
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2.  To  become  firm ;  to  lose  fluidity.     Bacon. 

To  fix.  on,  to  settle  the  opinion  or  reaolution  on  ;  to 
determine  or  fasten  on.  "  If  we  would  be  happy,  we 
must  'fix  on  some  foundation  mat  can  never  deceive 
us."  L^  Estrange. 

FIX,  n.  A  predicament ;  a  dilemma;  as,  "A  bad 
fix."    [An  American  vulgarism.]  Bartlett. 

FiX'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  fixed.  Darwin. 

FIX-A'TIOiN,  «.     [Sp.  fijacion  ;  Fr.  fixation.] 

1.  The  act  of  fixing.  Gkmville. 

2.  The  state  of  being  fixed  or  restrained.  "A 
fixation  and  confinement  of  thought."      Watts. 

3.  The  state  in  which  a  body  does  not  evap- 
orate or  become  volatile  by  heat.  Bacon. 

4.  Stability;  firmness;  steadiness."  An  un- 
alterable ^a;«fa'o«  of  resolution."       KilUngbcck. 

fTx'A-TURE,  n.  A  gummy  composition  for  the 
hair.  Himrnonds. 

FIXED  (flkst  or  fiks'ed),  p.  a.  Made  fast,  firm, 
or  stable ;  firmly  established :  —  intently  direct- 
ed ;  fastened  :  —  deprived  or  destitute  of  vola- 
tility. 

Fixed  air.,  the  old  term  for  carbonic  acid.  —  Fixed 
alkalies,  potassa  and  soda,  which  are  not  easily  vol- 
atilized ; —  distinguished  from  ammonia,  the  volatile 
alkali. —Ji'iied  axis,  the  axis  about  which  a  plane 
revolves  in  the  formation  of  a  solid. —  Fixed,  bodies, 
substances  which  bear  great  heat  without  evaporation 
or  volatilization.  —  Mxed  oils,  the  common  greasy 
oils,  so  termed  in  contradistinction  to  the  volatile  oils  ; 
as  they  do  not  evaporate  except  at  a  very  high  temper- 
ature.—  i^'iierf  stars,  such  stars  as  always  retain  the 
same  apparent  position  with  respect  to  one  another. 

FIX'eD-LY,  arf.     1.  Firmly;  fastly.  Locke. 

2.  Steadfastly;  intently.  Burnet. 

FIX'5D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  fixed.  Bewife?/. 

tFIX-ID'J-TY,  re.     Coherence  of  parts.        Boyle. 

PIX'!-TY,  M.  {Fi.fixitd.  —  See  Fix.]  Coherence 
of  parts  ;  fixedness  ;  tenacity.  Newton. 

fIxt,  p.  from  fix.  Sometimes  used  lor  fixed.  — 
See  Fix.  Todd. 

FiXT'URE  (fikst'yur).  »•  That  which  is  fixed  :  — 
a  piece  of  furniture  fixed  to  a  house,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  movable ;  something  fixed  or 
immovable.  Byron. 

Jd^  '*  Fixture  is  a  modern  word."     Todd. 
FIX'URE  (fiks'yur),   re.      1.    The   state   of   being 
placed;  position.  "  The_;?a;Mre  of  her  eye."  Shak. 
2.  Firmness  ;  stable  state.  Shak. 

FIZ'eiG,  re.     1.  A  kind  of  harpoon  to  strike  fish ; 

—  properly  afishgig.  —  See  Fishgig.     Herbert. 

2.  A  kind  of  firework; — probably  so  called 
from  the  fizzing  or  hissing  noise  it  makes  on 
explosion.  Cotgrave. 

3.  A  gadding  fiirt.  Skelton. 

FIZZ,  or  FJZ,  re.  A  hissing  noise  ;  a  hiss.  Halliwell. 

tVlt.,  v.  n.  [Icel.  fysa.]  To  fly  ofi": — to  hiss; 
to  fizzle. "  Brockett. 

FIZ'ZLE,  V.  n.   To  emit  a  hissing  noise  ;  to  hiss  : 

—  to  break  wind.  B.  Jonson. 

FLAB'B(;R-GAST-5D,  a.  Confounded;  abashed. 
[Local  and  low.]  Sir  Francis  Head, 

FLAB'BI-LY,  ad.     In  a  flabby  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

FLAB'BJ-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  flabby.  Scott. 

FLAB'BY,  a.  [Probably  flappy.  Richardson.  — 
See  Flap.]  Flaccid;  soft;  loose;  wanting 
firmness.  "  Flabby  substances,  like  muscles 
and  membranes."  Paley. 

fFLA'B^L,  re.     \h.  flabellum.']     A  fan.      Huloet. 

FLA-BEL'LATB,  a.  [h.fiabellum,  a  small  fan.] 
{Bot.)  Fan-shaped;  fiabelliform.  Gray. 

FlAb-^L-LA'TION,  re.  [Fi.  fiabellation.]  The  act 
of  fanning,  or  cooling  by-use  of  the  f&n.Dunglison. 

FLA-BEL'LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  fiabellum,  a  small  fan, 
and  forrria,  form;  Fr.  flabelliforme.']  (Bot.) 
Shaped  like  a  fan  ;  broad  and  rounded  at  the 
summit,  and  narrowed  at  the  base.  Gray. 

FLAB'ILE,  a.  [Ij.  fiabilis  ;  fio,  to  blow.]  Subject 
to  be  blown,     [k.]  Bailey. 

FLACCID  (flik'sjd),  a.  [1,.  fiaccidus ;  It.  fiaccido ; 
S-p.  fiacido.}     Weak  and  soft ;  hanging  dovm  by 


its  own  weight ;  limber ;  flagging  :  —  not  full ; 
not  distended;  not  tense  ;  not  stilt';  lax. 

Those  whose  muscles  are  weak  or  JIaccixl  are  unapt  to  pro- 
nounce tlie  letter  r.  Holder. 

FLAjE-^ID'I-TY,  re.  \l\..  flaccidith;  S'p.  flacidez; 
T'r.Jiacciditi.'.]  The  state  of  being  flaccid;  lax- 
ity; limberness;  want '^of  tension.       Wisetnan. 

FLA£I'9JD-LY,  ad.    In  a  flaccid  manner.    Clarke. 

FLAC'flD-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  flaccid; 
flaccidity.  Scott. 

FLACK'IgR,  V.  ,i.  To  flutter  as  a  bird.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Wright. 

FLAck'^T,  re.  [A.  S.  fiaxe,  a  flask.]  A  bottle 
in  the  form  of  a  barrel.      .  Simmo?ids. 

FLAok'I^;,  re.  Atruss  made  of  straw  for  protect- 
ing a  horse's  back  from  the  creel  or  basket 
which  he  carries.  Simmonds. 

FLAg,  ».  re.  [A.  S.^eoi/are,  to  fly.  Johnson.  L. 
fiacceo ;  Sp.  flaquear,  to  droop,  to  flag.]  [i. 
flagged;  jip.  flagging,  flagged.] 

1.  To  hang  loose,  without  stiffness  or  tension. 
"  TUeJlagging  sails.".  Dryden. 

2.  To  droop;  to  become  languid,  weak,  or 
faint ;  to  decline  ;  to  languish. 

Thus  reputation  is  a  spur  to  wit, 

And  some  wits  Jiag  through  I'ear  of  losing  it.  Cowper. 

FLAg,  «.  a,  1.  To  let  fall  into  feebleness  ;  to  suf- 
fer to  droop,  or  become  languid ;  to  enervate. 
"Nothing  soli's  the  spirits."    •  Echard. 

2.  [From  jlag,  a  species  of  stone.]  To  lay 
with  broad  stones.  Sandys. 

FLAG,  re.  [Icel.  fiagan;  yf.;fflag,  flag.  —  A.  S. 
fleogan,  to  fly;  because  it  is  moved  by  any 
wind.  Johnson,  Richardson.']  (Bot.)  A  water- 
plant  of  the  genus  Iris,  with  a  bladed  or  ensi- 
form  leaf.  Walton. 

FLAG,  re.     [A.  S.  fiean,  to  flay.     Richardswi.'] 

1,  A  broad  flat  stone  used  for  paying;  a  flag- 
stone. Woodward. 

■2.  A  turf  pared  off  for  burning.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Grose. 

FLAg,  k.  [Dut.  vhig;  G&r.jlagqe;  Dan.fiag;  Sw. 
fiagg.  This  word-  is  referred  by  Richardson  to 
A.§.fieogan,  to  fly.]  A  cloth  or  colors  borne 
on  a  staff  as  a  military  or  naval  ensign. 

;86g^  In  the  navy,  flags  borne  on  the  masts  of  ves- 
sels not  only  designate  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
long, but  by  their  position  they  denote  the  quality  of 
tile  officer  by  whom  the  ship  is  commanded. 

Syn.  —  See  Standard. 

To  heave  out  Hie  flag,  (JVawt)  to  put  it  out To 

hang  out  the  white  flag,  to  call  for  quarter,  or  to  indi- 
cate friendly  intentions. — To  lower  or  strike  the  flag, 
to  pull  it  down  uppn  the  cap,  or  take  it  m,  out  of 
respect  or  submission. — To  Itang  out  the  red  flag,  to 
give  a  signal  of  defiance  and  battle.  —  A  flag  of  truce, 
(Mil.)  a  flag  carried  to  an  enemy  when  some  pacific 
communication  is  intended. 

FLAG'— BE66m,  re.  A  broom  for  sweeping  pave- 
ments. JohTison. 

FLA^'J^L-lAnt,  re. ;  pi.  flagellants,  [h.fia- 
gcllo,  flagellans,  to  whip  ;  It.  fiagellante ;  Sp. 
flagclante;  Fr.  fiagellant.]  One  of  a  sect  of 
Christians  that  arose  in  Italy  in  1260,  and  that 
maintained  the  necessity  of  flagellation.  Brande. 

FLA(?'5L-LATE,  V.  a.      [i.    FLAGELLATED  ;  pp. 

FLAGELLATING,  FLAGELLATED.]      To   whip  ;   tO 

scourge.  Cockeram. 

PLA^'J L-LATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Long,  narrow,  and 
flexible,  like  the  thong  of  .a  whip.  Gray. 

PLA(?-5L-LA'TI0N,  re.  [L.  flagellatio  ;  It.  fia- 
gellazione;  S-p. Jlag elacion;  t'r.fiagellation.']  Act 
of  flagellating  j  a  whipping  ;  a  scourging.  Garth. 

t  FLA-pELLE',  V.  a.  [L.  ftagello.]  To  whip  ;  to 
scourge  ;  as,  "  Tofiagetle  the  church."       Bale. 

FLA-^EL'LI-POEM,  a.  [L.  fiagellum,  a  whip,  and 
forma,  form;  Fr.  fiagelliforme.]  {Bot.)  Re- 
sembling a  whipthong.  P.  Cyc. 

FL4-(fEL'LUM,n.;p\.PLA-pti.'i.A.  [L.]  L  [Bot.) 
A  trailing  shoot  of  a  vine ;  a  young  shoot.  Brande. 

2.  {ZoBl.)  An  appendage  to  the  legs  of  Crusta- 
cea resembling  a  whip.  Oicen. 

FLA^J'EO-LET  (fl&j'o-let),  re.    [Gr.  iiUyiavXo;  ;  TrP.d- 

■  yios,  sideways,  and  av7.6s,  a  flute ;  Fr.  flageolet. 

Portus,  Morin'.]    [Miis.)   A  small  wooden  wind 


instrument,  resembling  a  flute,  but  played  with  a 
mouth-piece  at  the  end ;  —  often  v/iitienfiagclet. 

FLAg'-FEATH-SE,  re.  A  feather  oT  a  bird's  wing 
next  to  the  body.  Booth. 

PLAG'ej-NESS,  re.  A  flaggy  state  ;  want  of  ten- 
sion ;  laxity.  Sherwood. 

FLAg'SING,  re.  1.  The  act  of  drooping  or  grow- 
ing dull. 

2.  A  foot-pavement  of  flag-stones.       Clarke. 
FLAo'eY,  a.     [See  Flag,  v.  re.] 

1.  Weak;  lax;  limber;  not  stiff;  not  tense. 
"Flaggy  yi'mgs."  Dryden.  "Flaggy  &ns." Spenser. 

2.  Having  little  or  no  taste  ;  insipid.  "  A  great 
flaggy  apple."  Bacon. 

3.  Abounding  in,  or  resembling,  the  plants 
called^a^s.  Clarke. 

FLA-g;i"TIOUS  (fij-jish'us),  a.  [L.  fiagitiosus ; 
flagitium,  a  disgraceful  act ;  It.  flagizioso  ;  Sp. 
flitgicioso.]  Very  wicked;  villanous  ;  atrocious; 
highly  criminal ;  heinous  ;  profligate. 

Perjury  is  a  crime  of  so  fiagitious  a  nature,  we  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  avoiding  every  approach  towards  it,    Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Heinous,  Wicked. 

FLA-pi"TIOUS.LY  (flj-jish'us-le),  ad.  In  a  fla- 
gitious manner.  Bp.  Hall. 

FLA-pf'TIOUS-NESS  (flH'sh'us-ncs),  re.-  Qual- 
ity of  being  flagitious  ;  extreme  wickedness. 

FLAG'-OF-FI-CJPR,  re.  (Naut.)  The  commander 
of  a  squadron  ;  an  admiral.  Addison. 

FLAg'ON,  re.  [Fr. _^acore;  Sp.  fiasco.  This  word 
is  derived  by  some  from  A.  S.  fiaxe,  a  flask,  and 
by  others  from  Gr.  X&ynvos,  a  flagon,  or  L. 
lagena.] 

1.  A  vessel  for  holding  liquor,  generally  with  a 
long  neck,  covered  at  top,  and  a  spout.  FairhoU. 

2.  A  vessel  used  to  contain  wine  for  the  eu- 
charist. 

FLA'GRANCE,  n.     Flagrancy.  Bp.  Hall. 

FLA'GRAN-CY,  re.    \lj.  fiagrantia  ;  Fr.  flagrarwe.] 

1.  Quality  of  being  flagrant  or  burning ;  heat ; 
fire.     "  A  flagrancy  in  the  eyes."  Bacon. 

2.  Notoriousness ;  glaring  impudence.    Steel. 

FLA'GRANT,  a.  [Ij. flagro,flagrans,  to  burn;  It. 
^  Sp.fiagrante;  Fr.  flagrant^ 

1.  Ardent ;  burning ;  eager.  "  Flagrant  de- 
sires and  affections."  Hooker. 

2.  Flaming  into  notice  ;  glaring ;  notorious  ; 
heinous;  enormous.  "  K  flagrant  act  of  in- 
justice." Hurd. 

Syn.  —  See  Heinous. 

FLA-QRAk'TE  B&L'LO.  [L.]  While  the  War 
is  raging  ;  during  hostilities.  Macdonnel. 

FLA-QRAM-'TE  DF.-LIC'TO.  [L.]  During  the 
commission  of  the  crime. 

FLA'GRANT-LY,  ad.     In  a  flagrant  manner. 

FLA'GRANT-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  fla- 
grant ;  flagrancy.  Scott. 

t  FLA'GEATE,  v.  a.  [L.  fiagro,  fiagratus.]  To 
burn;  to  injure  by  fire.  Greenhill. 

t  FLA-GRA'TION,  re.     A  conflagration.  Lovelace. 

FLAg'-.SHIP,  ,re.  {Naut.)  The  ship  bearing  the 
commander  of  a  fleet,  or  commanded  by  a  flag- 
officer.  Johnson. 

FLAG'-STAff,  n.  The  staff  or  pole  on  which  a 
flag  is  elevated.  Ih-yden. 

PLAg'-STONE,  re.  A  broad,  flat  stone  used  for 
pavement ;  a  flag.  Eng.  Cyc. 

FLAg'-WOEM  (-wurm),  re.  A  grub  bred  in  wa- 
tery places  among  flags  and  sedge.  Walton. 

FLAIL  (flal),  re.  [L.fiayellmn,  a  whip  ;  Fr.  fieaii, 
a  flail;  Dat.  vlegel;  Ger.  fie/cL]  An  implement 
for  threshing  grain  by  hand,  consisting  of  the 
handle  or  handstafF,  and  the  swipple,  or  that 
part  that  strikes  the  sheaves. 

Or  like  a  lazy  thresher  with  afiail.  Shak. 

FLAiE,  I .  re.     See  Flaee.  ^«^- 

FlAieE,  re.  (Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  ray  kind ;  sting- 
ray ;  fire-flaire  ;  Trygon  pastinaca.  Yarrett. 

FLAKE,  re.  [L.  flocciis;  It.  fiocco;  A.  S.fiacea, 
flakes  of  snow;  Dut.  rM,  a  flake  ;  Ger. fiockc] 
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1.  A  small  flat  particle  or  collection  of  any 
matter  loosely  held  together ;  a  flock ;  a  scale. 

Small  parcels  which  we  call^oA-es  of  snow.  Grew. 

2.  A  sort  of  scaffold  or  platform,  made  of 
hurdles  and  supported  by  stanchions ;  —  used 
for  drying  fish.  Craig. 

3.  pi.  Hurdles  or  portable  pales  for  fencing. 
[Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

4.  A  sort  of  carnation  of  two  colors  only,  hav- 
inglarge  stripes  going  through  the  leaves. Cto!!;. 

5.  i^Naut.)  A  small  stage  hung  over  a  ship's 
side,  to  calk  or  repair  any  breach.  Ogiloie, 

FLAKE,  V.  a.  {i.  FLAKED  ;  pp.  FLAKING,  FLAKED.] 

To  form  in  flakes  or  laminse. 

Mould  the  round  hail,  orfiaka  the  fleecy  sdgw.         Pope. 

FLAKE,  r.  n.     To  break  into  flakes  or  laminie  ;  to 

scale  oif.  Congreve, 

PLAKE'-WHITE,  re.  The  purest  white-lead  in 
the  form  of  flakes  or  scales.  Ure. 

FLA'KI-NESS,  •«.    The  state  of  being  flaky.  Ash. 

FLA'KV,  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  abounding  in, 
flakes  or  small,  flat  particles.  "Flaky  fires." 
Watts.     "  Flaky  flames."     Pope. 

2.  Refeembling,  or  pertaining  to,  flakes.  "A 
flaky  consistency."  Broione. 

•FLAM,.re.  \(iot\i.  flimma  ;  A.  S.  fleam,  a  flight; 
Icel.flim.] 

1.  A  freak  ;  a  whim  ;  a  fancy.         Beau.  §  Fl. 

2.  A  falsehood ;  a  lie ;  an  illusory  pretext. 
"  Cant  and  cheat,  _^am  and  delusion.         Sotit/i. 

FLAM,  V.  a.  To  deceive  with  a  lie  ;  to  delude  ;  to 
cheat ;  to  impose  upon.  South. 

FLMm'BEJIU  (flam'ho),  n. ;  pi.  Fr.  flambeavx; 
Eng.  FLAMBEAUS  (fl&iu'boz).  [Fr.]  A  torch  ;  a 
flame  ;  a  lighted  torch.  Dryden. 

FLAM-BOY' ANT,  re.  [Fr.,  from  flamhoyer,  to 
shine ;  to  flash.]  A  style  of  architecture  so 
named  from  the  flame-like  wavings  of  its  tra- 
cery. Craig. 

FLAME,  «.  [L.flamma  ;  It.fiamma  ;  Sp.  llama  ; 
Fr.  flamme.  —  Vf.Jjflam.'] 

1.  Inflammable  gas  in  a  state  of  combustion, 
as  it  ascends  in  a  stream  from  a  burning  body ; 
a  blaze  ;  flare  ;  flash  ;  glare. 

Flame  is  merely  a  thiQ  film  of  white,  hot  vapor.      P.  Cijc. 

2.  Fire. 

Jove,  Prometheus'  theft  allow; 
The  flames  he  once  stole  from  tliee  grant  him  now.    Cowley. 

3.  Warmth  of  thought  or  feeling  ;  ardor ; 
fervency ;  fervor  ;  enthusiasm. 

The  same  fiame,  by  different  ways  expressed, 

Glows  in  the  hero's  and  the  poet's  breast.  Rowe. 

4.  A  person  loved  :  —  the  passion  of  love. 
My  heart's  on ^ame,  and  does  like  fire 

To  her  aspire.  Cowley. 

Syn. —  Flame  and  blaze  are  both  ignited  vapor, 
produced  by  the  application  of  fire.  Blaze  is  more 
dazzling  and  more  transient  than  flame.  A  candle 
burns  by  n  flame  ;  paper,  or  a  light  combustible,  by  a 
'blaze  ;  gunpowder,  by  A  flash  ;  a  torch  or  flambeau, 
by  a  flare  ;  a  conflagration,  by  a  glare. 

FL.\ME,  V.  n.     [W.   Mamio.]     [i.  flamed  ;  pp. 

FLAMING,  FLAMED.] 

1.  To  shine,  as  fire  ;  to  burn  with  emission  of 
light ;  to  blaze.  Milton. 

2.  To  break  out  in  violence  -of  passion ;  to 
burst  forth,  like  flame.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

t  FLAME,  V.  n.    To  inflame  ;  to  excite.    Spenser. 

FLAMB'-c6l-OK,  re.  The  color  of  flame.  "A 
robe  oi  flame-color."  B.  Jonson. 

FLAME'-OOL-OEED  (-kiil-urd),  a.  Of  the  color 
of  flame.     "j'to»ie-coto)'e</ stockings."      Shak. 

FLAME'-EYED  (-Id),  a.  Having  eyes  like  flame. 
"  Flame-eyed  Fury."  Quarles. 

FLAME'LJSS,  a.  Without  flame.  "  His  aflame- 
less  altar."  Sandys. 

FLA'MEJ>r,n.;  pi.  1,.  FLlM'i-NE^\  Eng.  fla'- 
MEN?.'  [L.]  {Roman  Ant.)  The  name  of  any 
priest  who  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one 
particular  god,  and  who  received  a  distinguish- 
ing epithet  from  the  deity  to  whom  he  minis- 
tered, as  Flamen  Martialis,  a  priest  of  Mars. 

W.  ^mith. 

FL  A  M'ING,  re.  The  act  of  bursting  out  in  flames ; 
a  blazing. 


FLAM'ING,  p.  a.  1.  Emitting  a  flame ;  blazing. 
"  A  flaming  meteor."  Wilkie. 

2.  Of   a  bright,  gaudy  color;    bright  red  or 
bright  yellow.  "  Prior. 

3.  Violent ;  exciting;  as,  "A_^ammi' speech." 

PLAM'ING-LY,  ad.     Radiantly  ;  most  brightly. 

Cotgrave. 

FLA-MIN'GO,  re. ;  pi.  fla-mIn'- 
GOE5.  [L. ^awiwa,  flame  ; 
S-o. flamenco;  ¥r.flamant.'] 
(prnith.)  A  bird  of  the  or- 
der AnsereSj  family  Anati- 
do!,  and  sub-family  Phosni- 
copterinte,  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  length  of  its 
legs  and  neck,  and  its  flame- 
colored,  red,  or  rosy  plu- 
mage. Gray. 

FLA-mIN'!-CAL,  a  Belong- 
ing to  a  flamen ;  flamini- 
ous.  Milton. 

FLA-MIN'J-OtJS,  a.    Belong- 
iiJg   to    a  flamen;    flamin-     fScfX^-S"^^')- 
ical.  More. 

FLAM-MA-BIL'I-TY,  re.    Inflammability.  Browne. 

PLAM'MA-BLE,  ».  That  may  be  inflamed;  in- 
flammable. Smart. 

tFLAM-MA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  kindling  or 
setting  on  fire ;  inflammation.  Browne. 

tFLAM'MC-OUS,  0..  [L.flammeus.']  Consisting 
of  flame,  or  resembling  flame.  "  Flammeous 
light."  Broimie. 

FLAM-MIF'BR-OUS,  a.  [L.  flammifer ;  flamma, 
flame,  and_/ero,  to  bear  ;  It.  flammifero.^  Pro- 
ducing flame,     [r.]  Blount. 

FLAM-MIV'O-MOUS,  a.  \Ij.  flammivomus  ;  flam- 
ma, flame,  and  vomo,  to  vomit.]  Vomiting  out 
flame.     [11.]  Bailey. 

FLA'MY,  a.  Pertaining  to  flame  ;  consisting  of, 
or  like,  flame.     "  The  ^amy  cuirass."        Pope. 

FLANCH,   re.     1.  A  flange.  — See 

Flange.  Francis. 

2.  {Her.')  An  ordinary  formed 

on  each  side    of  the  shield  by 

the  segment  of  a  circle.  Ogilvie. 

FLAN-00-NADE'  (flSng-ko-nad'), 
re.  [Fr.]  {Fencing.)  A  thrust  in 
the  flank  or  side.  Craig, 

FLAn'D^R^-IJRICK,  re.  A  soft  brick  used  for 
cleaning  knives  ;  bath-brick.  Simmonds. 

t  FLANG,  i.  froTa  fling.    Flung.  —  See  Fling. 

FLAng,  re.  {Mining.)  A  two-pointed  pick  used 
by  miners.  Simmonds. 

FLAn^E,  v.  re.  To  project  outwards.  [Various 
dialects,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 


FLANGE,  re.    A  projection. 


[Craven  dialect.] 

W.  Carr. 


FLAN^fE,  re.  ["Perhaps  from  Fr. 
frange,  a  fringe."  Craig.']  {Mech.) 
A  projecting  part  in  any  piece  of 
mechanism  made  so  as  to  be  screwed 
to  another  part,  as  at  the  end  of 
pipes,  or  of  the  pieces  of  a  shaft ; 
—  a  terra  applied  also  to  a  ledge  or 
rim  raised  on  the  edge  of  a  wheel, 
to  prevent  it  from  running  ofl'  a  rail.  Simmonds. 

FLANK  (fl&ngk),  re.  _  [It.  flanco  ;  Sp.flanco  ;  Fr. 
flanc  ;  Ger.flanke  ;"I)an.  S^  Sw.flaiik.'] 

1.  The  part  of  the  side  of  an  animal  between 
the  ribs  and  the  hip. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  side  of  a  building,  of  a  wall, 
&c.,  which  adjoins  the  front.  Brande. 

3.  {Mil.)  The  side  of  an  army,  or  of  any 
division  of  an  army ;  the  extreme  right  or  the 
extreme  left.  Campbell. 

4.  {Fort.)  That  part  of  the  bastion  which 
reaches  from  the  curtain  to  the  face  ;  that  part 
of  a  work  which  is  so  placed  as  to  defend  an- 
other. Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

5.  {Mech.)  The  straight  part  of  the  tooth  of 
a  wheel,  that  receives  the  impulse.         Francis. 

FLANK,  v.  a.     [Fr.flanqtier.']     [;.  flanked  ;  pp. 

FLANKIXp,  FLANKED.] 

1.  {Mil.)  To  attack,  as  a  body  of  troops,  on 


the  side,  or  to  dispose  troops  so  as  to  attack 
them.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

side.     "  Fl( 


2.  {Fort.)  To  secure  on  the  si' 
with  rocks." 


'tanked 
Dryden. 

FLANK,  V.  re.     1.  To  border  ;  to  touch.       Butler, 
2.  To  be  posted  on  the  side.  Craig, 

FLANK'ARD§  (flang'k?rdz),  re.  pi.  {Sporting.) 
The  knobs  or  nuts  in  the  flanks  of  a  deer.  Craig. ' 

FLANK'^R,  re.    1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  flanks. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  fortification  jutting  out  so  as  to 
command  the  side  of  an  assailing  body.  "Beat- 
en ..  .  out  of  their  flankers."      Sir  T.  Herbert. 

3.  pi.  {Mil.)  The  most  active  men  and  horses 
in  military  mano3uvres,  employed  to  secure  a 
line  of  march.  Craig. 

FLANK'^R,  v.  a.      1.  To   defend  by   flankers   or 

lateral  fortifications.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  To  attack  sideways.  Evelyn. 

FLANKS,  re.  pi.  {Man.)  A  wrench  or  any  other 
injury  in  the  back  of  a  horse.  Crabb. 

FLAn'N^L,  re.  [W.  gwlanen  ;  gwlan,  wool ;  Dut. 
flanel ;  Ger.flanell;  'Da.n.  flanel.  —  'Fr.flanelle. 
—  Perhaps  from  L.  lanula-,  diminutive  of  J-ana, 
■wool.  Skinner.']  A  soft,  nappy,  woollen  cloth. 
JVatural  flannel,  a  harsh  fibrous  texture,  sometimes 
found  covering  meadows,  rocks,  &c.,  after  an  inun- 
dation, .  and  consisting  of  interwoven  filaments  of 
conferva;,  with  adherent  or  entangled  infusoria,  crys- 
tals of  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.  Similar  layers  are 
frequently  found  upon  the  margins  of  pools  during 
the  summer.  As  the  water  evaporates,  the  confervjE 
and  other  organisms  remain  supported  upon  the  stems 
of  rushes,  or  blades  of  grass,  and,  when  dry,  form  the 
so-called  natural  flannel.  Micrographic  Diet. 

FLAN'N^N,  a.     Made  of  flannel,     [r.] 

In  flannen  robes  the  coughing  ghost  does  walk.  Dryden. 
jGeg^**  ii'/flnneii,  flannel.    Various  dialects."    Halli- 
well.   "  Flannen,  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  flan- 
nel.^^     Brockett. 

FLAN'NING,  re.  {Arch.)  The  internal  splay  of  a 
window-jamb.  Weale. 

PLANT,  V.  re.    See  Flaunt. 

FLAP,  re.  [Dut.  Map  ;  Ger.  klappe ;  Dan.  Map  ; 
Sw.  klapp.  "  The  similarity  observable  in  the 
applications  of  the  words  tap  and  flap  leads  to  a 
suspicion  that  they  have  the  same  origin."  Rich- 
ardson. —  See  Lap.  See  also  Clap,  and  Slaf.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  hangs  broad  and  loose,  fas- 
tened only  by  one  side,  as  the  skirt  of  a  coat. 

There  is  a  peculiar  provision  for  the  windpipe,  that  is,  a 
cartilaginous  flap  upon  the  opening  of  the  larynx.    Browne. 

2.  The  motion  of  any  thing  broad  and  loose. 

The  shghtest^faj)  a  fly  can  chase.  Gay. 

3.  A  stroke  ;  a  slap.  Craig. 

4.  pi.  {Farriery.)  A  disease  in  the  lips  of 
horses.  Farrier's  Diet. 

FlAp,  v.  a.  [i.  FLAPPED  ;  pp.  flapping, 
flapped.] 

1.  To  beat  with  a  flap  or  flapper. 

Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings.  Pope. 

2.  To  move  with  a  flap,  as  something  broad. 
"  The  raven  flapped  his  wing."  Tickell. 

FLAP,  ?).  re.  1.  To  move  loosely.  "The  flapping 
sail."  Byron. 

2.  To  fall  with  flaps,  or  broad  parts  depend- 
ing. "  He  had  an  old,  black  hat  on,  that 
flapped."  State  Trials. 

FLAP'DRAg-ON,  re.  1.  A  play  in  which  sweet- 
meats in  flame  are  snatched  out  of  burning 
brandy,  and  extinguished,  before  eating,  by 
closing  the  mouth.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  The  thing  eaten  in  playing  flapdragon. 

He  . .  .  drinks  candles'  ends  for  flapdragona.  Shak. 

FLAP'DRAG-ON,  v.  a.  To  swallow;  to  devour. 
"Theseaflapdragonedit."  Shak. 

FLAP'-EARED  (flSp'erd),  a.  Having  loose  and 
broad  ears.  Shak, 

FLAP'JACK,  re.  A  sort  of  broad,  flat  pancake ; 
a  fried  cake  ;  an  apple  puff".  Shak, 

FLAP'-MOUTHED  (fl&p'modthd),  a.  Having  loose 
lips.  Shak. 

FLAP'P^R,  re.     He  who,  or  that  which,  flaps. 

FlAre,  v.  n.  [Etymology  uncertain,  .Johnson 
suggests  its  alliance  with  glare ;  Norm.  Fr. 
flair,  to  blow.  — 'Vf.fflair,  a  puff.]     [/.  flared  ; 

pp.  FLARING,  FLARED.] 
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1.  To  give  a  broad,  glaring,  unsteady  liglit,  as 
a  lamp  In  a  current  of  air ;  to  glare. 

Like  flaring  tapers,  brightening  ns  tliey  waste.  GoldsmiiJi. 

2.  To  glitter  with  transient  lustre. 

speech  alone 
Doth  vanish  lilce  a  flaring  thing.      .       O.  Herbert. 

3.  To  glitter  offensively  ;  to  dazzle. 

When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  fl.arinff  bfifims.  Milton. 

4.  To  be  in  too  much  light. 

1  cannot  stay 
Flaring  in  sunshine  a,U  the  day.  Prior. 

5.  To  flutter  with  a  splendid  show.       Mi  ton. 

With  ribbons  pendant  flaring  'bout  her  head.  Skak. 

6.  To  widen  outward  in  opening.  Crabb. 

1.  {Naut.)  To  incline  or  hang  over  from  a 
perpendicular  line,  as  the  sides  of  a  ship,  Dana. 

To  flare  up,  to  fly  into  a  passion. 
FlAre,  n.     1.  An  unsteady,  broad,  offensive  light 
or  blaze  ;  glare.  Sydney  Smith. 

2.  Leaf  of  lard.     "Pig's  Jlare."    Dunglison. 
Syn.  —  See  Fl  ame, 

FLAR'ING,  p.  a.  Emitting  an  unsteady,  broad, 
wavering  light :  — widening  outward  in  opening. 

FLAsh,  71.  [Gr,  ({>l6^,  flame.  Junius.  —  From 
blaze.  Skinner.  —  From  the  root  of  fly.  Rich- 
ardson.'] 

1.  A  sudden,  quick,  transitory  blaze. 

Tlie  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires.  Pope. 

2.  A  sudden  burst,  as  of  wit  or  mirth.  Bacon. 

3.  A  short,  transient  state. 

Tlie  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flc^li.    Bacon. 

4.  A  pool  of  water.     [Local.]  Pegge. 

5.  A  body  of  water  driven  violently.  Johnson. 

6.  A  sluice  or  lock  on  a  navigable  river,  to 
raise  the  water.  Grose. 

7-  A  preparation  for  coloring  brandy  and 
rum,  andgivingthem  a  fictitious  stren";th.  C/m^. 

8,  Cant  language,  such  as  is  used  oy  thieves 
and  gypsies.  Grose. 

Syn.  — See  Flame. 

FLASH,  V.  n.  [i.  FLASHED  ;  pp.  FLASHING, 
FLASHED.] 

1.  To  exhibit  a  quick  and  transient  flame  ;  to 
burst  out  into  a  momentary  blaze ;  to  emit  a 
sudden  light  or  brilliancy. 

Novf  flasJdng  wide,  now  glancing  as  in  play. 

Swift  beyond  thought  the  lightnings  paas  away.     Cowper. 

2.  To  break  forth  suddenly. 

Every  hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other.  Shak'. 

They  flash  out  sometimes  into  an  irregular  greatness  of 
thought.  Felton. 

FLASH,  V.  a.     1.  To  strike  or  throw  up,  as  water. 

He  rudely  ^os/jcd  the  waves  about.  Spenser. 

2.  To  cause  to  burst  forth  with  a  sudden  light 
or  brilliancy,  or  with  sudden  force. 

Limning  Kni\.  flasliing  it  with  various  dyes.        Brewer. 

So  much  greater  is  their  sin  that  seek  to  flash  out  these 

flashings.  I'urchas. 

FLASH,  a.     Yile  ;  low  ;  as,  "  Flash  language." 
Flask  language,  language  spoken  by  felons,  thieves, 
knaves,  and  vagabonds.  Qrose. 

FLAsh'^R,  n.    L  He  who,  or  that  which,  flashes. 
2.  A  shallow  wit ;  a  jester  ;  buffoon.  Johnson. 

FLAsh'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  frequented  by  thieves 
and  knaves,  and  in  which  stolen  goods  are  re- 
ceived. P.  Cyc. 

FLAsh'J-LY,  ad.  In  a  flashy  manner  ;  with  empty 
show. 

FLASH'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  flashy.  Scott. 

FLASH'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  blazing;  a  sudden 
burst.  Purchas. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  lead  or  other  metal  let 
into  the  joints  of  a  wall,  so  as  to  lap  over  gut- 
ters, or  other  conduit  pieces,  and  prevent  the 
rain  from  injuring  the  interior  works.    Brande. 

FLASH 

empty 

2.  Showy;  vain.     " Flashy  wits."         Digby. 

3.  Quick;  impulsive;  fiery.  "A  temper  al- 
ways flashy."  Burke. 

4.  Without  force  or  spjrit ;  tasteless  ;  insipid. 

Distilled  books  are,  Uke  common  distilled  waters,  flashy 
things.  Bacon. 

5.  Flashy  ;  dashing.  Coigrave. 
FLAsk  (12),  n.     [Mid.  L.  flasca^   orflaxa ;   It. 

fiasco  ;   Port,  frasco  ;   Sp.  frasco  ;  Fr.  flasque. 


i'y,  a.     1.  Dazzling  for  a  moment ;  gaudy ; 
ty."     "  Flashj/  lightnings."  Holland. 


—  A.  S.flaxe,  ovflasc;  Dut.  flesch  ;  Ger.flasche  ; 
Dan.  flaske;  Icel.  §  Sw.  flaska;  Bohemian 
flasse.  —  "W",  ffiask.'] 

1.  A  bottle  for  holding  liquor,  to  be  carried  in 
the  pocket.     "  A.  flask  of  wine."         Southerne, 

2.  A  powder-horn.  Shak. 

3.  A  bed  in  a  gun-carriage.  Bailey. 

4.  A  shallow  frame  of  wood  or  of  iron,  used 
in  founderies  for  holding  the  sand  employed  in 
moulding.  Simmonds. 

5.  A  globular  glass  vessel,  for  holding  liquids, 
containing  about  half  a  gallon.  Simmonds. 

FLAs'KIJR,  v.  n.  To  flutter;  to  quiver.  [Pro- 
vincial, Eng.]  Hallhoell. 

FLAsk'^T,  n.  1.  A  vessel  in  which  viands  are 
served. 

stands  with  golden  flaskets  graced.  Pope. 

2.  A  long,  shallow  basket.  Spenser. 

FLAT,  a.  [Another  form  otplat.  —  YT:.  <Sr  Dut. 
plat\  'Ger.flach]  Dan.  flad.  —  See  Plat. J 

1.  Horizontal ;  level.  *^The  flat  s:^\x."  Milton. 

2.  Without  prominences  or  indentations ; 
having  a  plane  surface  ;  even.  "  Aflat  shore." 
Brande.     "  A  land^a^  to  our  sight.       Bacon, 

3.  Lying  at  length  ;  prostrate  ;  low. 

"What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  fiat.         Milton. 

4.  {Paint.)  Wanting  prominence  of  the  fig- 
ures ;  wanting  relief.  Johnson. 

5.  Downright ;  positive  ;  absolute.  "  I  will, 
that's  flat.*'     "  Flat  despair  "  Milton. 

6.  Depressed;  dejected;  spiritless;  disheart- 
ened.    "  Hopes  all  'fl<it."  Milton. 

7.  Dull;  lifeless;  unanimated. 

As  for  large  discourses,  they  are  fiat  things.        Bacon, 

8    Insipid  ;  vapid  ;  tasteless. 

How  weary,  dull,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !  Sliak. 

9.  {Mus.)  Not  acute  ;  not  sharp  ;  —  lower  by 
a  semitone;  as,  "B^ai";  ''^ A.  flat  seventh": 

—  below  true  pitch.  Dmight. 

10.  {Naut.)  Hauled  down  close,  as  a  sheet. 

11.  {Com.)  Noting  dulness  -or  depression  of 
prices. 

,t^r"  It  is  used  in  composition;  as,  ^a(-roofed. 
Syn,  —  Se3  Level. 

FLAT,  n.     1.  A  level ;  any  even  ground. 

Beyond  a  row  of  myrtles,  on  a,  flat.  Milton. 

2.  A  place  under  water  of  but  little  depth  ;  a 
sand-bank  or  bar ;  a  shallow ;  a  strand ;  a  shoal. 
"  So  many  ^a^s  and  sands."  Raleigh. 

3.  The  broad  side  of  a  blade.  Dryden. 

4.  A  surface  without  relief  or  prominences. 
"  A  dull,  unvaried^a^."  Bentley. 

5.  A  story  or  floor.     [Scotland.]    Si?n?no7ids. 

6.  A  dunce;  simpleton.  [A  cant  term.]  Potter. 

7.  A  broad  and  shallow  river  boat  for  con- 
veying merchandise.  Siinmonds. 

8.  A  basket  or  hamper.     [Eng.]     Simmonds. 

9.  A  rough  piece  of  bone  used  for  a  button- 
mould.  Simmonds. 

10.  {Mus.)  A  character  [b]  which,  being 
placed  before  a  note,  signifies  that  the  note  is 
to  be  sung  or  played  half  a  tone  lower  than  its 
natural  pitch.  Moore. 

11.  {Naut.)  The  timber  in  midships. 

FLAt,  v.  a.     1.  To  level ;  to  flatten,  [r.]  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  vapid;  to  deprive  of  force  or 
spirit.  Bacon. 

3.  To  dull ;  to  render  unanimated.  "It flats 
the  pleasure  of  the  sensres."  Glanville. 

4.  {Mus.)  To  reduce,  as  a  note,  half  a  tone 
by  putting  the  sign  b  before  it.  Moore. 

FLAT,  v.  n.     1.  To  grow  flat ;  to  flatten.   Temple. 
2.  {Mils.)  To  sink  below  true  pitch.   Dvnght. 

FLAT'-BOT-TOMED,  a.     Having  a  fiat  bottom. 

FLAT'cAp,  n.    A  London  shopkeeper,    Marston. 

FLAt'fIsh,  n.  (Ich.)  A  name  applied  to  fishes 
of  the  genus  Pleuronectes,  as  the  flounder,  the 
plaice,  the  sole,  the  turbot,  the  halibut,    &c., 

^  which  have  the  body  fiat,  swim  on  the  side,  and 

'  have  both  the  eyes  on  one  side.  Brande. 

FLAt'-FOOT-^.D  (-fut-?d),  a..   Having  fiat  feet. 

Pennant. 

FLAt'-HEAD,  or  FLAT'-HfiAD-]gD,  a.  Having 
a  flat  head;  noting  a  tribe  of  American  In- 
dians, mil. 

FLA'TILE,  a.  [L.  flatilis  ;  flo,  fl.atus^  to  blow.] 
Inconstant;  changing  with  the  wind.         Scott. 


FLAT'-IR-ON  (-i-urn),  n.  An  instrument  for 
smoothing  clothes  ;  a  sad-iron.  Sim?,\onds. 

FLA'TIVE,  a.  [L.  flo,  flatus,  to  blow.]  Produ- 
cing wind;  flatulent,     [rt.]  Brewer, 

FLAT'L6'NG,ad.    Flatwise;  not  edgewise.  Shak. 

FLAt'LY,  ad.     In  a  flat  manner  or  position. 

FLAt'NJPSS,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  flat. 

FLAt'-NO^ED  (-nozd),  u..     Having  a  fiat  nose. 

FLAt'-R66fED  (flat'rSft),  a.     Having  a  flat  roof. 

FLAT'TEN  (flgit'tii),  V.  a.  [From  flat.  —  See  Flat.] 

[i.  FLATTENED  ;   pp.  FLATTENING,  FLATTENED.] 

1.  To  make  flat,  even,  or  level.  Walpole. 

2.  To  beat  down  ;  to  lay  flat.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  make  vapid  ;  to  render  insipid,  taste- 
less, spiritless,  or  dull.  Johnson. 

4.  To  deject;  to  depress  ;  to  dispirit.  Johnson. 

5.  {Mus,)  To  make  less  sharp.  Johnson. 
To  flatten  a  sail,  (J^aut.)  to  extend  it  fore  and  aft. 

FLAT'TEN  (flat'tn),  V.  n  1.  To  become  flat ;  to 
grow  even  or  level.  Johnson. 

2.  To  become  insipid  or  spiritless.  V Estrange. 

3.  {Mus.)  To  sink  below  true  pitch.  Dwight. 
FLAT'TJPR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  makes  fiat. 
FLAT'T]5R,r.  a.  \Te\xt.fletsen',  Dut.  vleijen ;  IceL 

fladra.  —  Fr.flattcr  :  —  The  Ft.  flatter  is  derived 
by  Menage  from  D.flato,  to  blow.  — Junius  thinks 
it  may  have  been  formed  fromj^i.  —  "  Perhaps 
from  the  L.  lactare,  to  entice,  to  wheedle,  by 
prefixing/i  as  in  flagon.'*  Sullivan*  —  To  flsech^ 
"  to  flatter  or  cajole,  &c.,"  may  have  had  in  the 
preterite  and  past  participle _^rt?f^A^,  like  reach, 
raught ;  teach,  taught ;  catch,  caught ;  stretch, 
straught ;  cleik,  claught,  &c. ;  and,  di-opping 
the  guttural,  flaughter  would  become  to  flat- 
ter. Barclay.']  \i.  flattered  ;  pp.  flat- 
tering, FLATTERED.] 

1.  To  soothe  with  praises  ;  to  gratify  with 
servile  obsequiousness  ;  to  compliment. 

When  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers. 
He  snys  he  does,  being  then  most  Jlattei-ed.  SJiah. 

lie  that  is  much  flattered  soon  learns  to  flatter  himself: 

Jolmson. 

2.  To  praise  falsely.    "To  flatter  sin."   Shak. 

3.  To  inspire  with  false  hopes;  to  encourage. 

Flatter  my  sorrow  with  report  of  it,  iSJiak. 

4.  To  gratify  ;  to  soothe.     [A  Gallicism.] 

A  consort  of  voices  . . .  pleasingly  Alls  the  ears,  and  flat- 
ters them.  Drijden. 

Syn.  —  See  Coax. 

FLAt'T^R-:^R,  n.  One  who  flatters  ;  a  fa\%Tier  ; 
a  sycophant ;  a  parasite. 

Syn.  —  Flatterer^  sycophant,  parasite,  and  fawner 
are  all  used  in  an  ill  sense,  to  denote  persons  who 
make  use  of  mean  arts  to  gain  favor  or  to  effect  some 
selfish  purpose.  A  person  acts  the  part  of  a  sycophant, 
fawner,  or  parasite  to  those  who  are  above  him  ;  but 
he  may  flatter  those  who  are  above  or  below  him. — 
An  interested  flatterer',  a  mean  fdwner  or  sycophant ; 
a  fawning  parasite. 

FLAT'TS;R-ING,  j9,  «.  Bestowing  flattery;  — ex- 
citing hope. 

FLAT'Tf.R-XNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  flattering  manner. 

FLAt'T^R-Y,  71.  The  act  of  one  who  flatters; 
false,  venal,  or  insincere  praise  ;  obsequious- 
ness;  adulation;  cajolery. 

FlaStei-y  is  so  nanseous  to  a  liberal  spirit  that,  even  ■when 
praise  is  merited,  it  is  disagreeable,  at  least  to  unconcerned 
spectators,  if  it  appeal-  in  a  garb  which  adulation  commonly 
assumes.  Dr.  Campbell. 

No  adulation !  'tis  the  death  of  virtue; 
Who  flatters  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest. 
Save  he  wbo  courts  tlie  flattery.  Hannah  More. 

Flattery  corrupts  both  the  receiver  and  the  giver;  and  ad- 
ulation is  not  of  more  service  to  the  people  than  to  kings. 

Burke. 

Syn.  — See  Adulation. 

FLAT'TING,  n.  1,  A  mode  of  house-painting  in 
which  the  surface  is  left,  whenfinished,  without 
any  gloss,  the  paint  being  prepared  with  a  mix- 
ture of  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  Weale. 
2.  A  method  of  preserving  unbumished  gild- 
ing by  touching  it  with  size.  Boag. 

FLAt'T^NG-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  rolling  out 
metals  by  cylindrical  pressure.  Simmonds. 

FLAT'TISH,  a.  Somewhat  flat  :  approaching  to 
flatness.     "  Large,  flattish  heads."        Denham. 

FLAT'U-LENCE,  n.  [It.  fatulcnza;  Sp.flatulen- 
cia  ;  Fr.  flatulence.']  I'he  state  of  being  flatu- 
lent ;  windincss  ;  flatulency.  Good. 
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FLAt'U-LEN-CY,  n.     The  state  of  being  flatu- 
lent; windiness;  flatulence.  Glanville. 

TLAT'lT-LENT,  a.     [Low  L.  flatulentus  ;  L.  /o, 
flatus,  to  blow ;  It.  &  H-p.Jiatulento ;  'Fi.flatuhnt.'] 

1.  Affected  with  wind  in  the  stomach  or  the 
intestines ;  windy. 

2.  Turgid  with  air ;    swollen ;    puffed  out. 
"  Flatulent  tumors."  Quincy. 

3.  Generating  air,  or  producing  wind,  in  the 
stomach  or  the  intestines. 

Vegetables  abound  more  with  aerial  particles  than  animal 
substances,  and  therefore  are  inore^a(Mte»(.  Arbuthnot' 

4.  Having  more  sho\v  than  substance ;  emp- 
ty ;  vain. 

How  many  of  those  Jlatulent  writers  have  sunk  in  their 
reputation  I  "     '"" 


t  FLAT-U-6S'I-TY, 
ness ;  flatulence. 


Dryden, 

[Fr.  jlatuosiU.'\    Windi- 
Bacon, 

t  FLAT'y-OUS,  a.     \1j.  flatus  ;  Vs.  flatueux.'] 

1.  Windy  ;  flatulent.  Wotton. 

2.  Making    flatulent;     causing     flatulency, 
"  Rhubarb  .  .  .  being  not  flattwus."         Bacon. 

FLA  '  TUS,  n.     [L.] 

1.  Wind  in  the  intestines  ;  flatulency.  Quincy, 

2.  A  breath  ;  a  puff.  Clarke 

FLAT'WI§E,  a.  With  the  flat  side  down  ;  not 
edgewise.  "Its  posture  -was  flatwise."  Woodward, 

II  FLAUNT  (flant)  [flint,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
fl^wnt,  P.  E.  ;  fliwnt  or  flint,  K.'\,  v.  n.  [Of 
uncertain  etymology.  Richardson  thinks  from 
A.  S.  fleon,  to  flee.  —  Icel.^«?ia,  to  rush  head- 
long. Jamieson!\  \i.  plaunted  ;  pp.  flaunt- 
ing, FLAUNTED.] 

1.  To  make  a  parade   or  ostentatious  show, 
especially  in  apparel ;  to  flutter. 

How  she  goes  flaunting,  too!     She  must  have  a 

Feather  in  her  head,  and  a  cork  in  her  heel.      Davenport. 

Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  diiference  made; 

One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade.  Pope. 

2.  To  show  impudence.  Bp.  Ward,  1673. 

II  FLAUNT  (flint),  n.  Any  thing  showy ;  an  os- 
tentatious display ;  a  boast ;  a  brag. 

Dost  thou  come  hither  with  thy  flourishes, 

Tliy  flaunts  and  faces,  to  abuse  men's  manners?  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

II  FLAUNT'lgR,  n.     One  who  flaunts.    Warburton. 

II  FLAUNT'ING,  p.  a.  Making  a  parade,  or  os- 
tentatious show;  fluttering;  jaunty. 

II  FLAUNT'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  flaunting  manner  ; 
ostentatiously. 

FLAU'TIST,  ».  [L./2(fo,  aflute;  It.jfewto.]  A 
player  on  the  flute  ;  a  flutist.  Smart. 

FLA-VES'C?NT,  a.  [L.  flavesco,  flavescens,  to 
become  yellow  ;  flavus,  yellow.]  (Bot.)  Yellow- 
ish, or  turning  yellow.  Gray. 

FLA-VIO'O-MOUS,  a.  [L.  flavus,  yellow,  and 
coma,  hair.]     Having  yellow  hair.  Clarke. 

FLA'VJNE,  n.  [L.  flavus,  yellow.]  A  vegetable 
extract,  in  the  form  of  a  light-brown  or  green- 
ish-yellow powder,  containing  much  coloring 
matter  and  tannin.  Simmonds. 

FLA'VOR,  n.     [Tr.  flair,  scent.] 

1.  Sweetness  to  the  smell ;  odor  ;  fragrance. 

Each  seems  to  smell  the  flavor  which  the  other  blows. 

Dryden. 

2.  Power  of  pleasing  the  taste  ;  relish  ;  sa- 
vor ;  taste  ;  zest.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Taste. 

FLA'VOR,  V.  a.  To  communicate  flavor,  or  some 
quality  of  taste  or  smeU,  to.  Smart. 

FLA'VpRED  (fla'vurd),  a.  Having  flavor,  or  a 
fine  taste.     "  Flavored  wines."  Dyer. 

FLA'VOR-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  flavor.        Scoff. 

FLA'VQE-OtJS,  a.     Having  flavor  ;  delightful  to 

the  palate.     "  Fme,flavorom  mne."         Pope. 

fFLA'VOyS, «.     llj.flavm.]    Yellow.        Smith. 

FLAw,  n.  [A.  S.floh ;  fleogan,  to  fly.  —  W.  Jlaw, 
a  flaw;  VLflau,  a  foible.] 

1.  A  crack ;  a  breach ;  a  blemish  ;  a  spot ;  a 
speck ;  a  fault ;  a  defect. 

A  flaw  is  in  tlly  iU-baked  vessel  found.  Dryden. 

2.  A  tumult ;  commotion.     "  The  fury  of  this 
mad-brained_;fc!«."  Shak. 

3.  (yaut.)  A  sudden  breeze  or  gust  of  wind. 


FLAW,     v.     a.  [i.     FLAWED  ;     pp.     FLA-WING, 

FL.AWED.]    To  break;  to  crack. 

The  cup  was^o^t-erf  with  a  multitude  of  little  cracks.  Boyle. 
FLAWLESS,  u..     Without  cracks  ;  without  flaws 

or  defects.  Boyle. 

FLAWN,  n.     [A.  S.flma,  baiter.  —  FLflan.]     A 

custard ;  a  sort  of  pudding  or  pie.  Tusser. 

t  FLAw'T?R,  v.  a.     To  scrape  or  pare  or  shave, 

as  a  skin.  Ainsworth. 

FLAw'Y,  a.    Full  of  flaws  or  cracks.      Johnson. 

FLAX,  iL.  [A.  S.fleax;  TPrs.flax;  'Dut.vlas;  Ger. 
flachs.  —  Perhaps  from  Low  \i.filiacium,  thread, 
linen.  "  It  signified,  in  earlier  times,  also,  hair, 
and  all  kinds  of  hairy  thread.  In  Austria  the 
,  flax  is  called  haar,  hair.  The  Dan.  hl'/r  signifies 
the  same."    Bosworth^ 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  several  spe- 
cies ;  Linum  :  —  a  name  particularly  applied  to 
the  common  species  of  Linum,  or  Linum  usi- 
tatissimum,  of  the  cortical  fibres  of  which  the 
finest  thread  is  made.  Loudon. 

2.  The  fibres  of  flax  prepared  for  spinning. 

I'll  fetch  some^aa:  and  whites  of  eggs.  Shah. 

FLAX'-COMB  (fliks'kom), ».  An  instrument  with 
which  the  fibres  of  flax  are  cleansed  from  the 
brittle  parts  ;  a  hatchel.  Johnson. 

FLAX'-DRESS-^R,  n.     One  who  prepares  flax  for 

the  spinner.  _  Jodrell. 

FLAX'-DRESS-ING,  «.    The  process  of  breaking 

and  swingling  flax.  Ogilvie. 

FLAX'EN   (flak'sn),  a.     1.  Made  of  flax.     "  The 

flaxen  thread."  Thomson. 

2.  Having  the  color  of  flax ;  fair  like  flax ;  as, 

"  Flaxen  hair." 

FLAX'EN-HAiEED,  a.  Having  hair  of  a  light 
flaxen  color.  Clarke. 

FLAX'-PLANT,  n.  A  plant;  the  Phormium 
tenax.  Clarke. 

FLAX'-EAI§-5r;  n.    One  .who  cultivates  flax. 

Clarke. 

FLAX'SEED,  ».  The  seed  of  flax;  — generally 
termed  linseed.  Si^nmonds. 

FLAX'WEED,  n.  (Bof.)  A  weed  which  resem- 
bles flax ;  a  species  of  toad-flax,  or  Linaria ; 
Linaria  vulgaris.  Loudon. 

FLAX'-WE.YCH,  ».  A  female  who  spins  flax  :  — 
a  prostitute.  Shak. 

FLAX'Y,  a.  Of  alight  color ;  flaxen.  Sir  M.Sandys. 

FLAY  (fla),  ?).  a.  lA.S.  flean.']  [i.  flayed  ;  ^. 
PLAYING,  FLAYED.]  To  strip  Or  take  oft'  the 
skin  from;  to  skin.  "  The  flayed  yictims."  Pope. 

FLAY'pR  (fla'er),  n.     One  who  flays.     Sherwood. 

FLEA  (fle),  n.  [A.  S.  flea;  fleogan,  to  fly;  Dut. 
vloo  ;  Ger.  floh  ;  Icel.  flo-J  (Ent.)  A  small, 
blood-sucking  insect,  of  the  genus  Pulex,  re- 
markable for  its  agility  in  leaping.  The  species 
that  are  most  annoying  to  man  are  the  common 
flea,  or  Pulex  irritans,  and  the  chigre,  jigger,  or 
Pulex  penetrans  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  Eng.  Cyc. 

To  put  a  Jlea  in  one's  ear,  to  give  a  hint  to  by  a 
stinging  or  cutting  remark. 

My  mistress  sends  away  all  her  suitors,  and  puts  fleas  in 
their  ears.  Swift. 

PLEA  (fle),  V.  a.    To  clean  from  fleas.    Johnson. 

FLEA'BANE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plant  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Erigeron;  fleawort ;  Eri- 
geron  viscosum  ;  —  so  called  from  being  used  to 
drive  away  fleas  and  gnats.  Loudon. 

FLEA'-BEE-TLEi  n.  (Ent.)  An  insect  destructive 
to  cucumbers.  Farm.  Ency. 

FLEA'-BITE,  n.    The  sting  or  bite  of  a  flea. 
FLEA'-BIT-ING,m.  The  stinging  of  a  flea.JJwrton. 

FLEA'-BIT-TEN  (fle'hit-tn),  a.    1.  Stung  hy  fleas. 

"Itching,  as  if  they  v/ere  fl^ia-bitteti."    Burton, 

2.  Mean  ;  worthless.  Cleveland. 

FLEAK,   n.      [See  Flake.]      1.  A  small  lock, 

thread,  or  twist.  More. 

2.  A  grate,  hurdle,  or  any  thing  made  of  parts 

laid  transverse.  Grose. 

FLEAK'ING,  n.  A  gauze-like  covering  of  reeds, 
over  which  the  main  covering  is  laid,  in  thatch- 
ing houses.  Loudon. 
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FLEAM,  n.  [Dut.  vlym.  —  yf.fflaim.  —Yx.flam- 
melle.']  (Surg.  &  Farriery.)  A  sharp  instru- 
ment for  lancing  the  gums  and  for  bleeding 
horses;  —  consisting  of  a  small  pointed  blade 
which  is  projected  from  a  sheath  by  means  of  a 
spring.  Brande. 

FLEAM'Y,  a.  Clothed  with  blood.  Halliwell. 
"  Fleamy  clod  of  an  antagonist."  Milton.  [Obs. 
or  local.] 

FLEAR,  re.  &  V.    See  Fleer.  Gascoigne. 

FLEA'WORT  (fle'wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
plants  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe ; 
fleabane ;  Erigeron  viscosum.  Miller. 

FLEgsE  (flash),  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  The  most  sim- 
ple species  offleld-work,  and  usually  constructed 
at  the  foot  of  a  glacis ;  a  redan.  Brande. 

FLECK,  V.  a.  [Dut.  vlak,  a  spot ;  Ger.  fleck  ;  Dan. 
flek;  Svf.  flack;  Icel.  flecka.  —  See  Flake.] 
To  spot;  to  streak ;  to  dapple  ;  to  mottle. 

Both  flecked  with  white  the  true  Arcadian  stain.  I>ryden. 

Flecked  cattle,  spotted  cattle,  or  such  as  are  red  and 
white,  or  black  and  white.  Loudon. 

t  FLECK'^R,  V.  a.  To  mark  with  different  colors ; 
to  spot ;  to  fleck.  Chaucer. 

FLECTION,  re.     [L.fl^ctio.  —  See  Inflection.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  power  of  bending.     Smith. 

2.  (Gram.)  The  grammatical  variation  of 
words  by  declension,  comparison,  or  conju- 
gation ;  inflection.  "  Such  a  variety  of  flec- 
tions." Clarke. 

ELECTOR,  re.  (Anat.)  A  muscle,  called  also 
flexor.— See  Flexok. 

FLED,  i.  &  re.  fromj(?ec.    See  Flee. 

t  FLEDGE,  a.  [Dut.  vlug  ;  Ger.  fli 
feathered;  able  to  fly;  fledged.  "! 
probationers." 

FLED^fE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  fleogan,  to  fly ;  Dut.  vliegln ; 
Ger.  fliegen.t  [i.  fledged;  pp.  fledging, 
fledged.]  To  furnish  with  feathers  ;  to  sup- 
ply with  plumes  or  down.  "  Tender  pinions 
scarceiy  fledged."  Browne. 

FLEDGED  (flejd),^).  a.  Furnished  with  feathers. 
"  Quite  fledged,  and  fully  grown."  Fawhes. 

FLED^f'LJNG,  re.    A  young  bird.         Month.  Rev. 

FLEE,  V.  re.  [A.  S.fleon ;  Dut.  vlieden  ;  Ger. fliehen  ; 
'Da.n.flye  ;  lce\.  flya  ;  Sw.  fly.']  [i.  fled  ;  pp. 
FLEEING,  FLED.]  To  run  ;  to  hasten  away  ;  to 
run  from  danger ;  to  resort  to  shelter. 

He  cheered  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled.       Dryden. 

FLEE,  V.  a.  To  shun ;  to  run  from  ;  to  attempt 
to  escape.  Goldsmith. 

FLEECE,  re.  [A.  S.fleos,  or flys;  Dut.  vlies;  Ger. 
fliess ;  L.  vellus,  "  which  is  derived  by  some  from 
vcllo,  to  pluck,  —  wool,  it  is  said,  being  pulled 
from  the  animal  before  shearing  was  adopted." 
Johnson.  The  A.  S.  fleos  is  referred  by  Rich- 
ardson to  the  verb  flean,  to  flay.]  The  wool 
that  covers,  or  that  is  shorn  from  one  sheep. 

FLEECE,  V.  a.  \i.  FLEECED  ;  pp.  FLEECING, 
FLEECED.] 

1.  To  shear  off  the  wool  from ;  to  clip.  Milton. 

2.  To  strip  ;  to  plunder  ;  to  rob. 

His  brothers  fleece  him  when  he 's  drunk.  Sunft. 

3.  To  spread  over,  as  with  wool ;  to  cover. 
Meantime,  light  shadcKing  all,  a  sober  calm 

Fleeces  unbounded  ether.  Thomson. 

FLEECED  (flijst),  a.  1.  Having  a  fleece.  "  The 
rich-fleeced  flock."  Spenser. 

2.  Plundered;  stripped. 

FLEEOE'L^SS,  a.     Having  no  fleece.    Dr.  Allen. 

FLEECE'LIKE,  a.    Like  a  fleece.  Congreve. 

FLEE'C^R,  re.  One  who  fleeces,  strips,  or  plun- 
ders. Huntley. 

FLEECE'-WOOL  (-wul),  n.  Wool  that  is  shorn 
from  the  sheep.  Toller. 

FLEE'CY,   a.      1.    Woolly;    covered  with  wool. 

^'Fleecy  sheep."  Beattie.  "Fleecy  flocks."  Prior. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  fleece.    "  The 

chambers  of  the  fleecy  east."  Thomson. 

FLE'^R,  re.    One  who  flees.  Berners. 

FLEER,  u.  K.  [Icel.  ;?!/)•«,  to  laugh,  to  grin.  Todd. 
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—  Skinner  thinks  it  is  formed  frora'feer.]     [i. 

PLEEXIED  ;  pp.  FLEERING,  FLEERED.] 

1.  To  mock ;  to  gibe  ;  to  jest  witli  insult ;  to 
jeer  ;  to  sneer.    "  'io  fleer  and  gibe."        Smft. 

2.  To  grin  with  an  air  of  civuity ;  to  leer. 
How  they  grin  aiid^ee?-  upon  evciy  man  they  meetl  Burton, 

FLEER,  V.  a.    To  mock  ;  to  flout.        Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

FLEER,  n.  1.  Mockery  expressed  either  by  words 
or  by  looks  ;  a  gibe  ;  a  sneer. 

And  mark  the  Jteers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns.    SJtak, 

2.  A  grin  of  civility.  "A  sly,  treacherous 
fleer  upon  the  face  of  deativers."  South. 

FLEER'fR,  n.  One  who  fleers  or  jests  insulting- 
ly ;  a  mocker.  Beau,  ij  I'  I. 

FLEER'!NG-I<Y,  ad.  In  a  fleering  manner.  Clarke. 

FLEET,  n.  [A.  S.  fleot;  Ger.flethe,  a  channel.] 
A  bay  or  gulf;  an  arm  of  the  sea  ;  an  inlet;  a 
river  or  a  creek ;  —  used  in  composition  ;  as, 
"Noithfleet,  South_/?eei!,  Fleetdiitch.'   Mortimer. 

FLEET,  n.  [A.  S.flota,  orfliet,  a  ship  ;  J)\it.vloot, 
a  fleet ;  Ger.  flotte.  —  It.  flolta ;  Sp.  fl^ta  ;  Fr. 
flotte.l 

1.  A  company  of  ships  of  war ;  navy.  Dryden. 

2.  A  company  of  merchant  ships.    Robertson. 

FLEET,  a.  [Icel.  fliotr ;  flyta,  to  hasten.  —  See 
Flit.] 

1.  Moving  rapidly ;  rapid ;  swift ;  quick. 
"Fleeter  than  the  wind."  Hudihras. 

2.  t Light;  thin;  superficially  fruitful. 
**  [Land],  fleet  for  pasture."  Mortimer. 

3.  Skimming  the  surface.  Mortimer. 

FLEET,  V.  n.     [A.  S.  fleotan;  Ger,  fluten.]     [i. 

FLEETBIl  ;  pp.  FLEETING,  FLEETED.] 

1.  To  fly  swiftly ;  to  haste  away.  "  Fleeting 
joys."  Milton. 

2.  To  float;  to  be  buoyed  up. 

And  in  trail  wood  on  Adrian  Giilf  doth  Jieet.     Spenser. 

3.  {Naut.)  To  slip  down  the  barrel  of  a  wind- 
lass or  capstan,  as  a  rope  or  a  chain. 

FLEET,  V.  a.   1.  To  skim,  as  milk.  [Local.]  Grose. 

2.  To  cause  to  pass  away  lightly,  astime.SAo^. 

3.  (Naut.)  To  slack  up  a  tackle  and  draw  the 
blocks  apart,  for  another  pull:  —  to  shift  the 
position  of  a  block  or  fall,  so  as  to  haul  to  more 
advantage  :  —  to  cause  to  slip  down  the  barrel  of 
a  windlass  or  capstan,  as  a  rope  or  a  chain. Z)a«a. 

FLEET'-FOOT  (flet'fflt),  a.     Swift  of  foot.    Shak. 

FLEET'-FOOT-eD   (-fut-ed),  a.      Swift   of  foot; 

running  fast.  Savage. 

FLEET'ING,  p.  a.    Passing  away  rapidly  ;  flying 
swiftly  ;    transient  ;    transitory  ;    evanescent  ; 
temporary  ;  as,  "  Fleeting  pleasures." 
Syn.  —  See  Temporary. 

FLEET'ING-DISH,  «.    A  skimming-bowl.      Ash. 

FLEET'IN6-LY,  ad.  In  a  fleeting  manner ;  tran- 
siently. '  "  Craig. 

FLEET'LY,  ad.     Swiftly  ;  nimbly  ;  with  fleetness. 

FLEET'N^ISS,   n.     The   quality   of   being  fleet; 
swiftness ;  nimbleness  ;  celerity ;  speed  ;  quick- 
ness.  "The^ee^jiess  of  time."         Chesterfleld. 
Syn.  — See  Quickness. 

FLEET'-WIngeD  (-wingd),  a.  Swift  on  the  wing ; 
flying  rapidly.  Drayton. 

FLEGM,  ■«.    See  Phlegm. 

FLEM,  «.    A  fleam.  —  See  Fleam.        Akerman. 

FLE'MPN,  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  about  the 
ankles; — also  a  term  applied  to  chaps  of  the 
feet  and  hands.  Dimglison. 

FLEM'ING,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Flanders.  Shak. 

FLEM'ISH,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Flanders  or 
the  Flemings.  Shak. 

FLEM'ISH-BRIOKS,  ?i.  pi.  Hard  paving  bricks 
of  a  yellowish  color.  Simmonds. 

FLEM'ISH-HORSE,  n.  (Natit.)  An  additional 
foot-rope  at  the  ends  of  topsail  yards.  Simmonds. 

FLENCH,  V.  a.  To  strip  off  in  layers,  as  the 
blubber  of  a  whale.  Simmonds. 

FLENCH'-G&T,  n.  The  blubber  of  a  whale,  cut 
into  strips.  Simmonds. 
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FLENCH'jNG,  n.  The  operation  of  cutting  the 
blubber  from  the  whale.  Simmonds. 

FLENSE,  V.  a.  To  cut  up,  as  a  whale,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  blubber ;  to  flench.  Craig. 

FLENS'jNG,  n.  The  act  of  cutting  up  a  whale, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  blubber.  Craig. 

FLESH,  n.  [A.  S.  flasc,  or  flesc  ;  Dut.  vleesch  ; 
Ger.  fleisch ;  Dan.  flesk."] 

1.  The  muscular  part,  or  the  softer  solids,  of 
an  animal  body,  as  distinguished  from  bones 
and  fluids. 

AWJlesh  is  not  the  same/esft;  but  there  is  one  Icind  oijleah 
of  men,  another  .^es/l  of  beasts,  another  of  fishes,  and  another 
of  birds.  I  Cor.  xv.  39. 

2.  Animal  food,  distinct  from  vegetable. 

3.  The  part  of  fruit  fit  to  be  eaten.       Smart. 

4.  The  body,  as  opposed  to  spirit. 

Tlie^es/i  lusteth  against  the  spirit.  Oal.  v.  16. 

5.  Bodily  sensations  or  desires ;  carnal  or 
sensual  appetites  or  passions  ;  carnality. 

Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the  Jlef:/i.  Sliak. 

6.  A  living  man  or  animal.  **  Who  giveth 
food  to  iil\  flesh."  Ps.  cxxxvi.  25. 

7.  Near  relation.  "  Let  not  our  hand  be 
upon  him;  for  he  is  our  flesh."   Gen.  xxxvii.  27. 

8.  The  outward  or  literal  sense  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture  as  distinct  from  the  spirit  or  typical 
meaning.  "  Ye  judge  a.ttei  the  flesh."  JohnYiii.  15. 

FLESH,  V.  u.  [i.  FLESHED  ;  pp.  FLESHING, 
rLE.SHED.] 

1.  To  initiate  ;  —  from  the  sportsman's  prac- 
tice of  training  his  hawks  and  dogs  by  feeding 
them  with  the  first  game  they  take. 

Full  bravely  hast  thou  fieshed 
Thy  maiden  sword.  Shak. 

2.  To  harden,  as  dogs  by  often  feeding  on 
any  thing  ;  to  inure. 

Old  soldiers 
Fleshed  in  the  spoils  of  Germany  and  France.       Beau,  fy  Fl. 

3.  To  glut;  to  satiate.  "Fleshed  in  tri- 
umphs." Glanville. 

FLESH'-BROTH,  n.  Broth  made  by  decocting 
flesh.  Wiseman. 

FLESH'-BRUSH,  n.  A  brush  used  to  rub  the 
skin  with,  in  order  to  excite  cutaneous  circula- 
tion. CJieyne, 

FLESH'-CLOGGED,  a.     Encumbered  with  flesh. 

FLESH'-c6l-OR  (flesh'kul-ur),  n.  The  color  of 
flesh ;  carnation.  "  A  pale  flesh-color,  that  is, 
white  with  a  blush  of  pink."  Woodward. 


FLESH'-COL-ORED    (flesh'kiil-urd), 
the  color  of  flesh. 


Having 
Pennant. 


FL6SH'-DI-J;t,  «.  Food  consisting  of  flesh. 
"  Liberty  of  a  flesh-diet."  Coventry. 

FLESHED  (flSsht),  a.  1.  Having  flesh;  having 
abundance  of  flesh  ;  corpulent ;  fat. 

2.  Accustomed;  hardened;  inured.  "A 
fleshed  ruSian."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

FLESH'^IR,  n.    A  butcher.     [Scot.]      Simmonds. 

FLESH'-FLY,  re.  A  fly  that  feeds  upon  flesh.  Ray. 

FLESH'FORK,  re.  A  cook's  fork  for  trying  meat 
and  taking  it  from  the  boiler.  Simmonds. 

tFLESH'FUL,  «,.    Plump;  fat.  Huloet. 

FLESH'-HOOK  (-huk),  ».  A  hook  to  draw  flesh 
from  a  pot.  1  Sum.  ii.  12. 

FLESH'I-NBSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  fleshy  ;  plump- 
ness ;  fulness;  fatness;  corpulence.        Milton. 

FLESH'L^SS,  a.  Destitute  of  flesh;  lean.  Browne. 

FLESH'LI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  fleshly.  Ascham. 

t  FLfiSH'LING,  re.  One  devoted  to  the  flesh  or  to 
the  world ;  a  carnally-minded  person.        Todd. 

FLESH'LY,  a.  1.  Relating  to  flesh  ;  corporeal. 
"  Fleshly  bondage."  Denham. 

2.  Carnal ;  lustful ;  lascivious ;  voluptuous. 
"  Thefleshliest  incubus."  Milton. 

3.  Consisting  of  flesh  ;  animal ;  not  vegeta- 
ble.    "  Fleshly  morsels."  Dryden. 

4.  Human;  not  celestial  or  ^spiritual.  "A 
fleshly  king."  Esther  xiv.  10."  "Ostentation 
vain  of  fleshly  arm."     Milton. 

FLESH'LY-MIND-5D,  a.  Addicted  to  sensual 
pleasures.  Burton. 

FLESH'-MEAT,  re.  Animal  food;  the  flesh  of 
animals  for  foo'd.  Swift. 


FLESH'MON-G^R    (fl6sh'miing-|er), 
deals  in  flesh  :  —  a  pimp. 


FLEXILOQUENT 

FLESH'MeNT,  re.  Act  of  fleshing  or  initiating;  — 
eagerness  gained  by  a  successful  initiation,  ^ak. 

One  who 
Shak. 

FLESH'-POT,  re.  A  vessel  in  which  flesh  is 
cooked:  —  flesh-diet;  abundance  of  flesh. 

In  the  land  of  Egypt  when  we  sat  by  tlie  Jlegli-pots.  TJj-.  xvi,  3. 

t  FLiiSH'aUAKE,  re.  A  tremor  of  the  body ;  —  a 
word  formed  in  imitation  of  earthquake. 

B.  Jonson. 

FLESH' Y,  a.  1.  Full  of  flesh;  fat;  plump.  "All 
Ethiops  are  fleshy."  Bacon. 

2.  Consisting   of    flesh  ;    human.      "  Fleshy 
hearts  for  stony."  Eecles.  xvii.  16. 

3.  Pulpous  and  succulent ;  full  of  flrm  pulp, 
as  fruits.     "  Fruits  that  are  so  fleshy."    Bacon. 

t  FLET,  p.  from  fleet.    Fleeted.  Mortimer. 

tFLETCH,  D.  a.  [Fr./(>cAe,  an  arrow.]  To  sup- 
ply with  feathers  ;  to  feather,  as  an  arrow. 

To  thy  loud  string  ihe  yf^W-Jtetched  arrow  put.        Cowley. 

t  FLBTCH'^R,  re.  [Yr.flichier.']  A  manufacturer 
of  bows  and  arrows.  Mortimer. 

FLE-TIF'PR-OUS,  a.  [h.fletus,  a  weeping,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Causing  tears.  Blount. 

FL£t'-MILK,  re.  [flet  and  milk.']  Skimmed 
milk.  Simmonds. 

FLETZ,  a.  [Ger./Sfa,  or/8z,  alayer.]  {Min.  & 
Geol.)  Applied  to  secondary  strata,  or  forma- 
tions of  rocks  which  appear  in  beds,  more  nearly 


Brande. 
[Fr.,  flower  of 


horizontal  than  transition  rocks, 

FLEDR-DE-LIS  (flUr-d?-le'),  re, 
the  lily.} 

1.  (Her.)  A  bear- 
ingin  the  royal  arras 
of  France.  Its  origin 
is  disputed :  by  some 
it  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  lily,  by 
others,  the  iron  head 
of  some  weapon.  — 
In  old  English  called  flower-de-luce.  —  See 
Flq-vvee-de-luce. 

2.  {Bot.)    The   common   iris ;    yellow  flag ; 
IHs  pseudacorus.  Craig. 

FLEW  (flu),  i.  from  fly.    See  Fly. 

FLEW  (flu),  re.  The  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed 
hound.  Hanmar. 

FLEWED  (flud),  a.     Chapped  ;  mouthed.      Shak. 

FLEX,  !).  o.    \1j.  flectOtflexus."]    To  bend.     Craig. 

FLEX-AN't-MOUS,  a.  [L.  flexanimus ;  flecto, 
flexus,  to  bend,  and  animus,  the  mind.]  Having 
a  pliant  mind,     [r.]  Howell. 

FLEX-I-BIL'J-TY,  re.  [L.  flexibilitas  ;  It.  flessibi- 
lith  ;  Sp.  flexiljilidad  ;  Fr.  flexibilite.']  The  qual- 
ity of  being  flexible  ;  pliancy  ;  flexibleness  ;  pli- 
ability. "  Such  a  flexibility  of  flbres."  Arbuthnot. 

The  authority  of  the  teachers,  the  Jlexitnlity  of  the  taught. 

Hammond. 
Syn.  — See  Flexible. 

FLEX'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  flexibilis  ;  flecto,  flexus,  to 
bend;  It.  flessibile  ;  Sp.  S;  Fr.  flexible.]  That 
may  be  easily  bent ;  pliant ;  pliable  ;  flexile  ; 
limber ;  not  stiff ;  not  rigid ;  supple  ;  ductile. 

When  splitting  winds 
Made  jlexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks.  Shak. 

Seeing  him  of  a  nature  Jlexible  and  weak.  Daniel. 
Syn.  —  Flexible-  and  flexile  signify  able  to  be  bent; 
supple,  easily  bent ;  pliable,  easily  bent  or  folded ; 
pliant,  easily  persuaded  ;  ductile,  easily  drawn  out.  ^ 
Flexibility,  in  its  moral  application,  is  used  both  in  a 
good  and  in  a  bad  sense  ;  pliability  and  pliancy,  com- 
monly in  a  good  sense;  suppleness,  in  a  bad  sense.  — 
See  Ductile. 
FLfiX'I-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  bein^  flex- 
ible ;  flexibility ;  easiness  to  be  bent ;  pliancy. 
"Flexibleness  to  humors  and  times."  Bp.  Hall. 

FLEX'J-BLY,  ad.  In  a  flexible  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

FLEX-I-c6s'TATE,  a.     [L. flecto, Jkiiis, toheni, 

and  costa,  a  rib.]  Having  the  ribs  bent.  Smart. 

FLEX'ILE,  a.  Jli.  flexilis  ;  flecto,  flexus,  to  bend  ; 
Fr. flexile.]  That  may  be  bent;  pliant;  pliable  ; 
easdybent;  flexible.  "  Flexile  osiers."  Beattie. 
Syn.  —  See  Flexible. 

t  FLEX-IL'O-aUENT,  a.  [L.  flexiloquus.]^  Am- 
biguous ;  equivocal.  Blount. 
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FLEX'ION  (flek'shun),  n.    \l^.jkxio,fiexionis\  It. 
yfessioiic  ;  Sp.  iSr  Fr./«as'o».] 

1.  The  act  of  bending.  Pearson. 

2.  A  double ;  a  bending ;  a  joint ;  a  fold. 
"That  may  have  some  io\ii  flexions."       Bacon. 

3.  A  turn;  an  inclination;  a  cast.     "  Aflex- 
.    ion  of  the  eye  aside."  Bacon. 

FLEX'gR,n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  muscle  that  bends 
the  part,  or  organ,  to  which  it  is  attached;  — 
opposed  to  the  extensor^  which  serves  to  stretch 
it ;  a  Sector.  Hoblyn. 

FLEX'y-OSE,  u..    {Bot.)  Having  flexures ;  wavy  ; 

flexuous.  P.  Cyc. 

FLEX'y-OUS  (fl«k'shu-us),  a.     [L.  flexiiosus ;  It. 

flessuoso;  S'g.flexiwso  i  Fi.flexiteux.'] 

1.  Winding  ;  tortuous  ;  bending.  Digby. 

2.  {Bat.)  Wavy  ;  flexuose.  Gray. 
FLEX'URE    (flSks'yur),   n.       [L.  flexura  ;  flecto, 

flexus,  to  bend ;  It.  flessura.'] 

1.  The  act  of  bending  ;  a  bending. 

His  legs  are  for  necessity,  not  Jl&xurn.  Shah. 

2.  The  form  in  which  any  thing  is  bent. 
"  The  flexure  of  the  joints."  Ray. 

3.  The  part  bent ;  the  joint.  Sandys. 

4.  t  Obsequious  or  servile  cringing.        Shah. 
Flexure  of  a  curve,  (Matk.)  its  bending  towards  or 

from  a  straight  line.  JV'ichol. 

FLIB-gs-TIER',  n.  [Fr.]  An  American  pirate  ; 
a  buccaneer  ;  a  freebooter  ;  a  sea-robber.  —  See 
Filibuster.  Jodrell. 

The  pirates,  whom  we  call  buccaneers  improperly,  the 
French  denominated  flibusfiers.  from  tlie  Dutcn  Hyboats  in 
which  they  made  their  first  expeditions.  Burke. 

FLIC'— FLAc,  n.  [Fr.]  A  repeated  noise  made  by 
blows.  Thackeray. 

FLICK,  TC.     A  flitch.     "A/ic/i;  of  bacon."    Todd. 

FLICK'SE,  I',  n.  [A.S.fliccerian;  Dnt.  flikkeren, 
to  twinkle.  —  See  Fly.]      [i.  pliokeked  ;  pp. 

FLICKERING,  FLICKERED.] 

1.  To  flap  or  move,  as  the  wings,  without  fly- 
ing ;  to  flutter. 

You  shall  mark  the  leaves  of  trecs^icl-ej",  and  yet  no  wind 
at  all  stirring.  TloUand. 

2.  To  waver,  or  fluctuate,  as  water  or  flame. 
*'The^^cAen'np' wave.'*  Dyei\ 

FLICK'^R-ING,  n.  A  fluttering,  unsteady,  or  wa- 
vering motion.  Byron. 

FLICK'jpR-ING,  p.  a.  Having  a  fluttering,  un- 
steady motion ;  fluttering. 

FLlCK'5R-ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  flickering  manner. 

FLICK'eR-MO"0sE, ».  A  bat ;  a  flittennouse  ;  a 
flindermouse.  B.  Jonson. 

FLI'^,  n.     1.  One  who  flies  ;  a  runaway.    Shak. 

2.  The  fly  of  a  machine.  —  See  Fly.      Swift. 

3.  pi.  Stairs  that  do  not  wind ;  a  straight  row 
"of  steps  or  stairs ;  —  written  also  flyers. 

FLIGHT  (flit),  n.  [A.  S.  fliht ;  flcoqan,  to  fly ; 
Dut.  vluqt\  Ger.  fiug,  oxfiwjlit\  1b^.n..  flught) 
Sw.flyc/it.] 

L  'the  act  of  flying  or  moving  through  the 
air  by  the  aid  of  wings.  Dryde?i. 

2.  The  act  of  fleeing,  or  running  from  danger. 
Me  wouldst  thou  move  to  base,  inglorious  Jlight'i    I'ope. 

3.  A  flock  of  birds  flying  together.  "  The 
iii^rnte  flights  of  birds."  Bacon. 

4.  The  birds  produced  in  the  same  season. 
"  The  harvest  ^i(7A^  of  pigeons."  Johnson. 

5.  A  number  of  things  sent  into  the  air  at 
once  ;  a  volley ;  a  shower. 

At  the  first  fli^jht  of  arrows  sent, 

FuU  threescore  Scots  they  slew.  Chevy  Chase. 

6.  The  space  passed  by  flying.  Johnson. 

7.  A  series  of  steps  or  stairs.  Britton. 

8.  The  power  of  flying.  Shak. 

9.  Excursion  of  the  imagination ;  sally.  Smart. 

10.  Glume  or  husk,  as  of  oats.  Loudon. 

11.  A  particular  kind  of  arrow.       B.  Jonson. 

FLlGHT'^D  (flit'ed),  a.  Taking  flight ;  flying;  — 
used  in  composition.  Milton. 

FLIGHT'I-LY  (flit'e-le),  ad.     In  a  wild  manner. 

FLIGHT'I-NESS  (fll'te-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
flighty  ;  wildness ;  giddiness ;  levity.      Tucker. 

FLIGHT'-SHOT  (flit'shot),  m.  The  distance  which 
an  arrow  may  fly.  Leland. 

FLIGHT'Y  (fli'te),  u.     1.  tweeting;  swift. 


T\ie  Jliffkty  purpose  never  is  o'ertoolc, 

Unless  the  deecf  go  with  it.  Shak. 

2.  Having  a  disordered  mind  or  imagination; 
extravagant  in  fancy ;  wild  ;  volatile ;  giddy. 

FLIM'— FLAM,  «.  [Icel._;?m.]  A  freak  ;  a  whim  ; 
a  trick  ;  a  cheat.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

FLIM'§I-LY,  ad.     In  a  flimsy  manner.  Craig. 

FLIM'§!-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  flimsy, 
slight,  or  superficial.  Siienstone. 

fLim'SY,  a.  [Icel.  flim  ;  A.  S.flyma,  a  runaway. 
—  W.  llymsi,  a  fickle  motion.] 

1.  Weak  ;  feeble  ;  slight ;  without  strength 
of  texture;  as,  "  A^msy  silk." 

2.  Superficial ;  shallow  ;  without  force.  "  A 
flimsy  and  frigid  writer."  Dr.  Warton. 

Syn.  — See  Supekfioial. 
FLINCH,  )).  re.     \h.fligo,  to  strike.     Skinner. — 
A.  S.^o?^,  toflee.  Richardson.^    [i.  flinched  ; 

pp.  FLINCHING,  FLINCHED.] 

1.  To  shrink  through  want  of  power  or  reso- 
lution ;  to  withdraw ;  to  retreat.  "  Nor  did  they 
flinch  from  duty  for  fear  of  martyrdom."  South. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  be  wanting,     [r.]  Shak. 

FLiNCH'jpR,  re.     One  who  flinches.  Pitt. 

FLINCH'ING,  re.     The  act  of  one  who  flinches, 

yields,  or  shrinks.  Tucker. 

FLINCH'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  flinching  manner. 

A  bat ;  a  flickermouse  ;  a 
Knight. 

FLIN'D5E§,   H.  pi.      [Dut.  flenter,    a    splinter.] 

Fragments  ;  broken  pieces.    [Local.]    Brockett. 

FLING,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  fleon,  to  fly,  or  cause  to  fly.] 

\i.  FLL'NG  ;  pp.  FLINGING,  FLUNG.] 

1.  To  cast,  as  from  the  hand ;  to  thi'ow ;  to 
dart ;  to  toss  ;  to  hurl. 

To  brave  Laodicus  his  arms  hGJluRg.  Pope. 

2.  To  throw  to  the  ground  ;  to  prostrate  ;  to 
overthrow;  as,  '^Tq fling  an  antagonist." 

To  fiinff  away,  to  reject;  to  dismiss. —  To  jliug 
down,  to  demolish  ;  to  ruin.  — To  fii^ff  'iff',  to  baffle  in 
the  chase  ;  to  defeat  of  prey To  Jling  up,  to  relin- 
quish  Tojiing  open,  to  throw  open  suddenly. 

FLING,  V.  n.  To  fly  into  violent  and  irregular 
motions ;  to  flounce  ;  to  wince. 


FLIN'DIJR-MOUSE,  n, 
flittermouse. 


The  angry  beast 
1  jtini 


Hudibras. 
Shak. 


Began  to  kick  and  flinr/. 
To  jiing  out,  to  grow  unruly 

FLING,  re.     1.  A  throw  ;  a  cast ;  a  toss. 

2.  A  cutting  or  contemptuous  remark ;  a 
gibe  ;  a  sneer.  "  He  had  a  fling  at  your  lady- 
ship too."  Congreve. 

FLING '5R,  II"     One  who  flings.  Sherwood. 

FLINK'ING-CdMB  (flingk'jng-kom),  «.  A  dressing- 
table  comb  for  the  hair.  Siramonds. 

FLINT,  n.  [K.S.  flint;  Old  Ger.flins  ;  Ger.flin- 
tenstein ;  Sw.  flinta."] 

1.  A  hard,  silicious  stone ;  a  sub-species  of 
quartz  allied  to  chalcedony,  but  more  opaque,  and 
of  dull  colors,  usually  gray,  smoky  brown,  and 
brownish  black.  It  consists  of  silex,  with  about 
one  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  water.    Dana.  Hill. 

2.  A  stone  for  striking  fire. 

3.  Any  thing  very  hard.     "  A  heart  oi  flint." 

Spenser. 
rLIN'T5R§,  n.  pi.  Flinders.  [Vulgar.]  Todd. 
PLINT'-HEART,  a.    Flint-hearted,    [r.]     Shak. 

FLINT'-HEART-pD,  u..  Having  n  hard  heart; 
hard-hearted  ;  cruel.  Shah. 

FLINT'I-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  flinty. 

FLINT'LdOK,  re.  The  lock  of  a  musket  having  a 
flint  fixed  in  the  hammer,  for  striking  on  the 
steel  pan.  Simmonds. 

PLINT'-STONE,  n.     A  silicious  stone  ;  flint. 

FLINT'Y,  a.     1.  Made   of,  or  resembling,  flint; 
excessively  hard.      "  A  finty  rock."    Dryden. 
**  Flinty  hearts."     Bp.  Hall. 
2.  Full  of  flints.    "  Flinty  ground."     Bacon. 

FLINT' Y-SLATE,  re.  (il/w.)  A  mineral  substance 
of  a  slaty  structure  containing  about  75  per 
cent,  of  silica,  the  remainder  being  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  oxide  of  iron  ;  —  called  also  silicious 
schist.  The  Lydian-stone,  or  touch-stone,  is  a 
variety  of  flinty-slate.  •  Eng.  Cyc. 


FLIP,  re.  A  liquor  made  of  beer,  spirit,  and  sugar, 
and  heated  by  a  hot  iron .  "  A.oan  of  flip."  Dennis. 

FLIP'— DOG,  n.     An  iron  used,  when  heated,  to 
warm  flip.  Smart. 

FLiP'-FLAP,  re.     The  repeated  noise  or  stroke  of 
something  flat  and  loose  ;  flap.  Gay. 

FLIP'-FLAP,  ad.     With  the  repeated  stroke  and 
noise  of  something  broad  and  loose.     Johnson. 

FLIP'PAN-CY,  re.     The  quality  of  being  flippant ; 
pertness  ;  fieedless  volubility.  Hurd. 

FLIP'PANT,  a.  [Prolftbly  fT:omflip-flap.  Johnson. 
"  Perhaps  from  filliping."    Richardson.^ 

1.  Nimble  of  speech  ;  fluent ;  talkative. 

It  becometh  good  men,  in  such  cases,  to  be  fiippant  and 
free  in  their  speech.  Barrow. 

2.  Heedlessly  pert ;  voluble  and  thoughtless. 
"  A  sort  of  flippant,  yain  discourse."       Burke. 

FLIP'PANT-LY,  ad.     In  a  flippant  manner.   Ash. 

FLIP'PANT-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  flip- 
pant; flippancy.  Ash. 

FLIP'Pf,R,  re.  1.  The  paddle  of  a  sea-turtle.  Crai^. 
2.  The  arm  of  a  seal.'  Lewis., 


3.  The  broad  fin  of  a  fish. 


Lewis. 


FLIRT,  V.  a.  {Skinner  thinks  it  formed  from  the 
sound  ;  Todd,  from  A.  S.  fkardian,  to  trifle ; 
and  Richardson,  from  fleer.  —  See  Bluet.]     \i. 

FLIRTED  ;   pp.  FLIRTING,  FLIRTED.] 

1.  To  throw  with  a  quick  motion ;  to  fling 
with  a  sudden  jerk. 

Dick  the  scavenger 
Flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  in  "Walpole  s  face.      Swift. 

2.  To  blurt ;  to  utter  suddenly.  Howell. 

3.  To  move  with  a  short,  quick  action. 

Permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  jiirt  your  fan.  Dorset. 

FLIRT,  V.  re.     1.  To  jeer  ;  to  gibe.       Beau.  Ig  Fl. 

2.  To  run  about  perpetually  ;  to  be  restless. 
They  jlin,  they  sing,  tliey  laugh,  they  tattle.       Gray. 

3.  To  act  with  levity  ;  to  coquet.  Todd. 
FL'iRT,  n.     1.  A  quick  motion  ;  a  sudden  jerk. 

In  unfurling  the  fan  are  several  little  flirts  and  vibrations. 

AdUison. 

2.  A  contemptuous  remark  ;  a  jeer;  a  gibe. 

One  Jiirt  at  him,  and  then  I  am  for  the  voyage.  Beau.  Sf  FL 

3.  t  A  vile  woman;  a  drab.  Burton. 

4.  A  girl  who  acts  with  levity  or  wantonness  ; 
a  coquette  ;  a  jilt. 

The  gayest  flirt  that  coached  it  round  the  town.      Pitt. 

t  FLIRT,  a.     Pert ;  wanton.  Shak. 

FLIR-TA'TION,  re..  1.  The  act  of  flirting  ;  a  quick 
sprightly  motion.  Pope. 

2.  A  kind  of  coquetry;  an  efibrt  to  attract 
notice  ;  a  play  at  love. 

I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant  word,  flirta- 
tion. —  Flirtation  is  short  of  coQuetry,  and  indicates  only  the 
first  hints  of  ai)proximation.  Chesterflcld, 

FLIRT'(?ILL,  re.  A  flirting  wpman ;  a  harlot.  Shak, 

FLIRT'7-eiG,  re.  A  wanton,  wild,  or  flirting  girl ; 
a  flirt.     [Local  and  low.]  ,  Grose. 

FL'i'RT'ING,  p.  a.  Acting  the  part  of,  or  r£sem- 
bling,  a  flirt. 

FLiRT';NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  flirting  manner.  Clarke. 

FLISK,  ft.     A  large  tooth-comb.  Simmonds. 

FLIT,  V.  re.  [A.  S.  fliht,  flight.  —Tim.  flytte ;  Sw. 
flyta.  —  See  Fleet,  and  Flee.]  [i.  flitted; 
pp.  flitting,  flitted.] 

1.  To  fly  rapidly ;  to  pass  or  move  quickly 
through  the  air. 

Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit,  in  air.  Pope. 

The  fancied  lights  that,  flitting,  pass 
Our  shut  eyes,  in  deep  midnight.  Byron, 

2.  To  flutter  ;  to  flicker. 

He  cut  the  cord 
Which  fastened  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird.    Drydett, 

3.  To  remove  from  one  hotise  to  another. 
[Scotland  and  North  of  England.]    Richardson, 

4.  To  be  movable  or  unstable.  "  Flitting 
disposition."    Hales.     "  Flitting  air."    Dryderi, 

t  FLIT,  V.  a.     To  dispossess.  Chaticer. 

t  FLIT,  a.  Swift ;  fleet ;  rapid.  "  Two  darts  ex- 
ceeding flit."  Spenser. 

FLITCH,  re.  [A.S.flicce;  Gei.flicke,fleck;'Ds.n. 
flekke,  to  cleave,  slit ;   Icel.  flieki,  a  piece  of 
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flesh ;  'Ft.pche.']    The  side  of  a  hog  salted  and 
cured  ;  a  ilick.     "  A /iteA  of  bacon."       Svnft. 

FLlTE,  w.  n.  [A.  S./ite«.]  To  scold ;  to  brawl; 
[Local,  Eng.J  Brockett. 

tFI.IT'TpR,  t,.  ,1.     To  flutter.  Chaucer. 

PLIt'T{;r,  n.     A  rag  ;  a  tatter  ;  fritter.    Aubrey. 

FLlT'TeR-MoOSE,  H.  The  bat ;  fliokermouse  ; 
flindermouse.  Middleton. 

FLIT'TflRN,  a.  Noting  the  bark  of  young  oak 
trees;  —  distinguished  from  ifzm6e?' bark,  which 
is  that  of  old  oak  trees  and  less  valuable  for 
tanning.  Srmmonds. 

t  PLiT'TJ-NESS,  re.  Unsteadiness  ;  lightness. 
'*  FlUtiness  of  our  memories."        Bp.  Hopkins. 

FLIT'TJNG,  n.     1.  A  quick  motion  through  the 
air  ;  rapid  flight.  Holland. 
2.  A  wandering; — a  removal.  "Two  flit- 
tings  are  as  bad  as  one.  fire."  Grose. 

FLiT'TJNG,  p.  a.  Flying  with  a  rapid  motion  ; 
passing  away  quickly. 

FLIT'T!NG-LY,  ai.  In  a  flitting  manner.  Coleridge. 

t  FLIT'TY,  a.     Unstable  ;  flighty.  More. 

fFLIX,  n.    1.  [Corrupted  from^a:.]  Doivn  ;  fur; 

soft  hair.  Dryden. 

2.  [Corrupted  from  flux.]  Dysentery.    Todd. 

FLIX'WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  water-cress ; 
Sisymhrium  sophia.  Lee. 

t  FLO,  n.     [A.  S.  fleo.]     An  arrow.  Chaucer. 

FLOAT  (flot),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  fleotan,  or  flotian, 
which  Richardson  derives  from  flpwan^  to  flow ; 
Dut.  vloeden ;  Ger.  floszen ;  Dan.  flvt ;  Fr. 
flatter.']  [i.  floated  ;  pp.  floating,  ploated.] 

1.  To  swim,  or  be  supported,  on  the  surface  of 
any  fluid. 

The  ark  no  more  no^v  Jtoats,  but  seems  on  ground.  Milton. 

2.  To  move  as  if  supported  by  a  fluid. 

What  divine  monsters,  O  ye  gods,  were  these 

Tliat  Jloat  in  air?  Dryden. 

FLOAT  (flot),  V.  a.  1.  To  cover  with  water;  to 
inundate;  to  flood. 

Proud  Paetolns  Jhais  the  fruitful  lands.        Dryden. 

2.  To  bear  upon  the  surface.  Carlyle. 

3.  {Masonry.)  To  adjust  by  a  float,  or  rule. 

FLOAT,  re.  1.  The  act  of  flowing ;  flux  ;  flood. 
"  The  float  and  refloat  of  the  sea."  Bacon. 

2.  Any  thing  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid, 
particularly  of  water  ;  a  floating  mass  ;  a  raft. 

It  proved  njloat  of  weeds  and  rushes.         L'Eetrange. 

3.  The  cock  or  quill  of  an  angler's  line.  "  The 
place  where  your  float  swims."  Walton. 

4.  The  water-gauge  of  a  steam-boiler  at- 
tached to  the  valve  in  a  feed-pipe.      Simmonds. 

5.  A  long  rule  with  a  straight  edge,  used  by 
masons.  Craig. 

6.  A  coal-cart.  Simmonas. 

7.  [Jj.fluctus;  It.  flutto;  'Fv.flot.]  A  wave. 
"  The  Mediterranean  float."  Shak. 

FLOAT'A^E,  re.    See  Flotage. 

FLOAT'-BOARD^,  re.  pi.  Boards  fixed  to  the 
rim  or  circumference  of  a  water-wheel,  and 
serving  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  stream, 
by  which  the  wheel  is  set  in  motion.  London  Ency. 

FLOAT'pD-WORK  (-wilrk),  re.    {Masonry.)  Plas- 
tering made  with  the  tool  called  afloat.    Craig. 
FLOAT'^R,  re.     One  who  floats.  Eusden. 

FLOAT'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  floats  or 
swims  on  the  surface  of  the  water.       Whitlock. 
2.  The  act  of  watering  or  overflowing  mead- 
ows. Craig. 

FLOAT'ING,  p.  a.  Swimming  on  the  surface  of 
water  or  other  fluid. 

FLOAT'ING-BAT'T^R-Y,  re.  {Mil.)  Vessels  used 
as  batteries  to  cover  troops  in  landing  on  an 
enemy's  coast.  _  Crabh. 

FLOAT'ING-BRIDgE,  n.  1.  A  bridge  formed  of 
beams  of  timber  and  planks  lying  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  river  or  piece  of  water.  Francis. 

2.  A  kind  of  double  bridge,  the  upper  part 
sliding  on  the  under;  —  used  in  war  for  carrying 
troops  over  moats  in  attacking  a  fort.        Boag. 

3.  A  kind  of  flat-bottomed  steam  ferry-boat 


running  on  chains  laid  across  the  bottom  of  a 
water-course.  Sinimonds. 

FLOAT'ING-IS'LAND  (-l'l?nd),  re.  {Cookery.)  A 
kind  of  dish,  or  food,  formed  of  various  ingre- 
dients. Clarke. 

FLOAT'JNG-LIGHT  (-lit),  «.  {Naut.)  A  hollow 
vessel  of  tinned-iron  plate  made  in  the  form  of 
a  boat,  with  a  reflector  and  lantern,  used  in  res- 
cuing persons  who  have  fallen  overboard  in  the 
night;  —  also  a  light  attached  to  a  boat  or  the 
hiul  of  a  vessel  moored  over  a  rock  or  a  shoal 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  warning  to  mariners. 

FLOAT'JNG-PIER,  re.  A  pier  which  rises  and 
falls  with  the  tide.  Snnmonds. 

FLOAT'SAM,  re.    See  Flotsam. 

FLOAT'-STONE,  re.  {Min.)  A  light,  porous,  or 
spongy  variety  of  quartz.  Dana. 

FLOAT'Y,  a.  Buoyant  and  swimming  on  the 
surface.  Raleigh. 

FLOC-QIL-LA'TION,  re.  {Med.)  The  act  of  pick- 
ing the  bedclothes  ;  carphology ;  —  an  alarming 
symptom  in  acute  diseases.  Brande. 

FLOC-COSE' (129),  a.  [L./occos«s;_;?0(?c!(s,  a  flock 
of  wool.]  {Bot.)  Composed  of,  or  bearing,  tufts 
of  woolly,  or  long  and  soft,  hairs  ;  woolly.  Cray. 

FLOC-COSE'LY,  ad.   In  a  flocky  manner.    Craig. 

FLOC'CU-LATE,  a.  {Ent.)  Applied  to  the  first 
joint  of  the  hind  legs,  when  they  are  distin- 
guished by  a  curling  lock  of  hair.         Maunder. 

FLOC'CU-LENCE,  re.  The  state  of  being  in  locks 
or  flocks  ;  adhesion  in  small  flakes.  Craig. 

FLOO'cy-LENT,  a.  Having  many  tufts,  locks, 
or  flocks.  Booth. 

FLOC'CUS,  re. ;  pi.  FLSc'pi.   1.  {Zoal.)  The  tuft 

of  flaccid  hairs  which  terminates  the  tail  of  the 

mammalia.  Brande. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  woolly  filament  often  found  mixed 

■with  the  sporules  of  certain  fungi.  Brande. 

FLOCK,  re.  [A.  S.  flocc  ;  Dut.  vlok ;  Ger.  flocke ; 
Dan.  flok  ;  Icel.  floclcr  ;  Sw.  flsck.] 

1.  A  company,  usually  of  birds,  sheep,  or 
small  four-footed  animals. 

The  riehes  of  the  country  consisted  chiefly  in  JlocTcs  and 
pasturage.  Addison. 

.8®=-  The  word  is  often  limited  to  a  collection  of 
sheep,  to  distinguisll  them  from  a  herd  or  drove  of 
larger  cattle. 

2.  \Jj.floccus.]  A  lock  of  wool.  Dryden. 

3.  pi.  Refuse  of  cotton  or  wool.     Sinimonds. 
Syn. —  See  Herd. 

FLOCK,     V.    re.         \i.    FLOCKED  ;     pp.    PLOCKING, 

FLOCKED.]      To   come   together  in  flocks;    to 
gather  in  crowds  or  large  numbers. 

Others  ran  fioeking  out  of  their  houses  to  the  general  sup- 
plication. 2  Mace.  iii.  13. 

FLOCK'-BED,  re.  A  bed  filled  with  flocks  or  locks 
of  wool.  Pope. 

t  FLSck'LY,  ad.    In  a  body  ;  in  a  heap.    Huloet. 

PL6CK'-PA-P^;r,  n.  A  kind  of  wall-paper,  having 
raised  flgures  made  of  finely  pulverized  and 
dyed  wool  laid  on  the  surface  and  attached  by 
size.  Simmonds. 

PLCck'Y,  a.     Having  flocks  or  locks.         Kirby. 

FLOE,  re.  [A.  S.  fleotan,  to  float.]  A  mass  of 
floating  ice,  or  a  body  of  ice  driven  upon  the 
shore.  Parry. 

FLOSTZ  (fiets),  a.     {Min.  &  Geol.)     See  Fletz. 

FLOG,  V.  a.  [L.  flagello,  from  the  root  flag,  kin- 
dred with  plecto,  to  punish,  and  Gr.  TTlfjaaw,  to 
strike.]  [i.  flogged  ;  pp.  flogging,  flogged.] 
To  lash  ;  to  whip  ;  to  beat ;  to  chastise. 

How  he  vinBfiogged,  or  had  the  luck  t'  escape.      Cowper. 

FL6g'6ER,  re.     One  who  flogs.  Booth. 

FLOG'eiNG,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  flogs  ;  a  whip- 
ping ;  a  beating.  Moore.     Ed.  Rer. 

fFLONG,  old  p.  from  fling.  Flung.  — See  Fling. 

FLOOD  (fliid),  re.     [A.  S.  fiod ;  floioan,  .to  flow ; 

Dut.  rfoerf;  Get.fliah;  Dan.,  Icel.,  *r  Sw./orf.] 
1.    A  great  flow  of  water  ;    particularly,  the 

swelling  or  ovei-flowing  of  a  river,  caused  by  the 

melting  of  snow  or  by  rain;    an  inundation. 

"  Sudden  floods  and  falls  of  waters."  Shak. 


2.  The  general  deluge. 


Gen.  vi.  17. 


It  is  commonly  opinioned  that  the  earth  was  thinly  inhab- 
ited before  the  Jlood.  Jirown<'. 

3.  The  flow,  or  flux,  of  the  tide  ;  —  opposed  to 
the  ebb.  "  The  ebbs  and  floods  of  Nile."  Dalies.  . 

4.  A  body  of  water,  as  the  sea,  or  a  river. 

Arcadia's  flowery  plains  and  pleading ./?oo(7a.       Dryden. 

5.  A  great  flow  or  stream  of  any  fluid.     "  A 
flood  of  light."  Milton. 

6.  Catamenia,  or  the  monthly  discharges  of 
females  ;  menses.  Harvey. 

FLOOD  (fliid),  V.  a.  \i.  FLOODED  ;  pp.  flooding, 
PLOODED.]  To  deluge  ;  to  cover  with  waters  ; 
to  inundate ;  to  overflow ;  to  overwhelm, 

FLOOD'gR  (flad'er),  re.  One  who  floods  or  irri- 
gates. Loudon. 

FLOOD'GATE  (flud'gat),  re.   1.  A  sluice  or  gate  in 

rivers,  canals,  or  docks,  to  stop  or  let  out  water 

at  pleasure.  Holland. 

2.  Opening  ;  passage  ;    vent.     "  Some    great 

floodgate  of  sorrow."  Sidney. 

Fl6od'!NG,  «.  An  overflowing; — particularly 
an  excessive  discharge  of  blood  from  the  ute- 
rus. Smart. 

FLOOD'MARK  (flud'mSLrk),  re.  High-water  mark  ; 
the  mark  which  the  sea  makes  on  the  shore  at 
flowing  water,  and  the  highest  tide.  Todd. 

Fl66k,  re.    See  Fluke,  and  Floivk. 


FLodK'AN,  n.    See  Flocking. 


Simmortds. 


FLfidK'JNG,  re.  {Mining.)  An  interruption  or 
shifting  of  a  load  or  vein  of  ore  by  a  cross  grain 
or  flssure  ;  cross-flookan  ;  flookan.  Smart. 


FL66k'Y,  u.    Furnished  with  flooks. 


Rowe. 


FLOOR  (flor),  re.  {A.S.flor;  Dut.  rfocj-;  Ger. 
flur ;  Icei.jlor.] 

1.  The  pavement  or  platform  on  which  one 
treads  in  any  building  or  structure,  as  the  bot- 
tom of  a  room,  the  planks  laid  upon  a  bridge,  &c. 

2.  A  story ;  all  those  parts  of  a  building  which 
are  upon  the  same  level.  J'rancis. 

3.  {Naut.)  The  bottom  of  a  ship  on  each  side 
of  the  keelson,  or  that  part  which  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal. Dana. 

To  get  the  fioor.  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  taking 
part  in  a  debate  ;  equivalent  to  the  English  phrase, 
to  he  in  possession  of  the  house.     [U.  9.]         Pickering, 

FLOOR  (flor),  v.  u.     [i.  flocked  ;  pp.  FLOORING, 

FLOORED.] 

1.  To  cover  "with  a  floor.    2  Chron.  xxxiv.  11. 

2.  To  bring  to  the  floor  ;  to  knock  Aovni.Grose. 
^.  To  prevail  over  or  silence  in  argument  or 

controversy.  Clarke. 

FLOOR'-CLOTH,  re.  A  cloth  painted  on  both 
sides,  the  under  side  being  plain,  the  upper  side 
ornamented  with  a  pattern.  Tomlinson. 

FLOOE'ING  (flor'ing),  a.  1.  The  bottom  of  a  room ; 

the  floor.  Wotion. 

2.  Materials  for  floors.  Smart. 


FLOOR'LesS,  a.     Having  no  floor. 


Craig. 


FLOOR'-TIM-nfR^,  re.  pi.  Those  timbers  of  a 
vessel  which  are  placed  across  the  keel.    Dana. 

FLOP,  u.  re.     To  flap.  — See  Flap.      V Estrange. 

FLO'RA,  re.  [L.]  1.  (Are;;.)  The  goddess  of  flowers. 

The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns.     Cowper. 

2.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  small  planets  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Hind. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  botany  or  various  kinds  of 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers  peculiar  or  belonging 
to  a  country,  or  a  work  systematically  describ- 
ing them. —  See  Fapxa.  Lyell. 

FLO'RAL,  a.  [L.  floralis  ;  flos,  a  flower  ;  It.  flo- 
reale  ;  Sp.  ^  Fy.  floral.] 

1.  Relating  to  Flora,  or  to  flowers.         Prior. 

2.  {Bot.)  Relating  to  the  blossom.  Gray. 
Floral  envelopes,  (Bot.)  the  leaves  of  the  flower.  Gra7j. 

tFL6K'A-M6uR,  re.  [L.flos,  floris,  a  flower,  and 
amor,  love.]    A  flower  ;  the  flower  of  love.  Ash. 

FLO'RAN,  n.  (Mining.)  Fine-grained  tin.  Clarke. 

FLO'RA-SCOPE,  re.  [L.  Flora,  the  goddess  of 
flowers,  and  Gr.  aKotztw,  to  behold.]  An  optical 
instrument  for  inspecting  flowers.  Craig. 
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FLOREN 

PLOR'^N,  n.  Florin.  — See  Florin.    F.  Thyme. 

PLOE'^NCE,  n.     [From  the  city  Fhrence.} 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth.  Rastall. 

2.  A  kind  of  wine.  Johnson. 

3.  A  gold  coin  of  Edward  III.,  in  value  six 
shillings  sterling(^$1.45). —  SeeFLORiN.Comrfere. 

FL6r'^NCE-6Il,  n.     Olive  oil  sold  in  flasks. 

II  FL0R'5N-TINE,  or  FL6R'?N-TINE,  m. 

1.  {Geoff.)  A  native  of  Florence. 

2.  A  sort  of  silk.  Todd. 

II  FL6r'(;n-TINB,  a.  Relating  to  Florence.  Ch.Ob. 

FLO-RES'O^NCE,  n.  [L.  floresco,  Jhrescens,  to 
begin  to  flower  ;  Jf-os,  a  flower  ;  It.  Jlorescenza.] 
{Bot.)  A  flowering ;  the  season  when  plants 
are  in  flower  ;  inflorescence.  Crahb. 

FL6'R5T,«.    1.  \S,-p.floreta;V}:.feurette.']{Bot.) 

A  diminutive  flower  ;    one  of  the  little  flowers 

in  the  head  of  a  so  called  compound  flower.  — 

See  CoMPOSiT^E. 

2.  \Vt.  floret.']  A  foil.  Cotgrave. 

t  FLO'RJ-AgE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  fleurage.]  Bloom  ; 
blossom.  J.  Scott. 

PL6e'I-CEPS,  n.  [L.  )?bs,  floHs,  a  flower,  and 
caput,  the  head.]  {lint.)  A  genus  of  Entozoa, 
having  four  little  tentacula,  with  recurved 
spines  at  one  extremity,  by  means  of  which 
they  penetrate  the  viscera.  Ciivier. 

FLO-RIC'0-MOUS,  a.  '[L.  floricomus  ;  flos,floris, 
a  flower,  and  coma,  hair.]  Having  the  top  or 
head  ornamented  with  flowers.  Craig. 

FL6r-!-CULT'U-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  floriculture, 
or  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  Falney. 

FLOR'I-CULT-URE  (flSr'e-kult-yur),  n.  \Ij.  flos, 
floris,  a  flower,  ELTidcultura,  culture.]  The  cul- 
tivation of  flowers,  or  flowering  plants.  Brande. 

FLOR'ID,  a.  [L.  floridus;  flos,  floHs,  a  flower; 
It.  §  Sxi.florido  ;  Fi.fleuri.] 

1.  Covered  with  flowers ;    full   of    flowers ; 
flowery.     "  Your ^on't^  orchard  blows."     Pope. 

2.  Bright  in  color  ;  flushed  with  red ;  as,  "  A 
florid  face." 

3.  Ornate   and   elaborate;    embellished;  fig- 
urative.    "  A  flMrid  style."  Blair. 

FLO-RlD'!-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being  florid; 
freshness  of  color  ;  floridness.  Floyer. 

PL6R'(D-Ly,  ad.     In  a  florid  manner.     A.  Wood. 

FLOR'ID-NESS,  n.     1.  Quality  of   being  florid; 

freshness  or  brightness  of  color ;  floridity.-Eye^i/re. 

2.  Embellishment ;  ambitious  elegance. J3o?/Ze. 

FL0-RIF'5R-0US,  a.  [h.florifer;  flos,  floris,  a 
flower,  and  fero,  to  bear  ;  It.  S^  Sp.  florifero.'] 
Productive  of  flowers,     [tt.]  Blount. 

FLOR-!-ri-CA'TION,  re.  l'L.flos,floris,  a  flower, 
andfacio,  to  make.]  The  act  or  the  process  of 
flowering  ;  the  time  of  flowering.     [».]      Boag. 

FLOB'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  flos,  floris,  a  flower,  and 
forma,  form  ;  It.  florvformi-'.']  Having  the  forjn 
of  a  flower.  Kirby. 

FLO'RI-LEpE,  re.  [L.^W%MS,  flower-culling; 
flos,  floris,  a  flower,  and  lego,  to  cull ;  —  It.  -Sf  Sp. 
flonlegio.l  The  culling  of  flowers,  or  a  treatise 
on  flowers ;  —  anthology,     [e.]  Craig. 

FLOR'IN,  re.  [Fr.]  A  coin  first  made  at  Florence  : 
now  a  coin  of  different  values,  or  money  of  ac- 
count. The  silver  florin  of  Holland  and  Bava- 
ria is  worth  about  Is.  %)^d.  (41  cents) ;  the  gold 
florin  of  Germany  is  equal  to  about  65.  \ld. 
($1.67).  P.  Cyc. 

FLO'RIST  [flo'rist,   S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  C. 

Wb.  ;  flSr'ist,  Ja.],  re.      [Sp.  florista;  Fr.  fleu- 
riste.  —  See  Flower.] 

1.  One  who  cultivates  flowers.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  One  who  writes  a  flora,  or  an  account  of 
plants.  Craig. 

FLO'r66n,  n.  [Fr.  fleuron.]  A  border  worked 
with  floAvers.  Craig. 

t  FLOR'U-LJINT,  a.  [L.florulentus ;  flos,  floris,  a 
flower.]     Flowery ;  blossoming.  Blmmt. 

FLOS'CLE,  re.     A  floret.  Smart. 

PL6s'Cy-LAK,  a.    See  Flosculous.  Craig. 

FLOS'CULE,  n.     [L.floscidus,  dim.  o(flos,  a  flow- 
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er;    It.  §  Sp.  floseulo.']    {Bot.)   A  partial  or 
smaller  floret  of  an  aggregate  flower.     P.  Cyc. 

FLOS'CU-LOSE,  ;  a_    [Sp./osewtoTO.]   {Bot.)  Ap- 

PLOS'Cy-LOUS,  )  plied  to  flowers,  consisting  of 

many  tubular  monopetalous  florets.       London. 

FLOS'-FER'RI,  re.     [h.flosferri,  flower  of  iron.] 

{Min.)  A  coralloidal   carbonate    of  lime,  often 

•  found  in  cavities  of  spathic  iron  ore.      Brande. 

FLOSS,  re.     [h.flos,  a  flower.]" 

1.  {Metallurgy.)  A  fluid  glass  floating  upon 
the  iron  produced  by  the  vitrification  of  the 
oxides  and  earths  in  a  puddling  furnace.       Ure. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  downy  substance  found  in  some 
plants.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  Silk  in  fine  filaments  ;  untwisted  silk ; 
floss-silk. 

FLOS-SI-FI-CA'TION,  re.  [Ij.  flos,  a  flower,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  A  flowering;  expansion  of 
flowers,  Craig. 

FLOSS'-SILK,  re.  The  portion  of  ravelled  silk 
broken  off  in  the  filature  of  the  cocoons,  and 
used  for  coarser  fabrics.  Ure. 

FLO'TA,  re.  [Sp.]  Afleet;— properly,  the  Span- 
ish fleet  which  formerly  sailed  annually  from 
Cadiz  to  Mexico.  Brande. 

FLOT'A^E,  re.  [Fr.  flottage.']  Act  of  floating  : 
—  that  which  floats  on  the  water.        Chambers. 

FLO'TANT,  re.  {Re>\)  A  banner,  or  any  thing 
flying.  Craig. 

FLO-TA'TIQN,  re.     The  act  of  floating.    Ee.  Rev. 

t  FLOTE,  V.  a.     To  skim  ;  to  fleet.  Tusser. 

tFLOTE,  re.    A  wave. —See  Float.  Shak. 

FLO-TIL'L.^,  re.  [Sp.,  a  Tittle  fleet ;  flota,  a  fleet.] 
(Naiit.)  X  term  applied  to  a  fleet,  however  large, 
composed  of  small  vessels.  Brande. 

FLOT'SAM,  re.  [A.  S.  fleotan,  to  float.]  {Law.) 
Goods  which  lie  floating  upon  the  sea  when  a 
ship  is  wrecked,  in  distinction  from  jetsam  and 
lagan  ;  —  written  also  flotson,  flotsan,  SinAfloat- 
sani.  Blackstone. 

fFLOT'TEN,^.  from/ofe.    Skimmed.    Skimier. 

FLOUNCE,  V.  re.  [Dut.  plonssen.]  \i.  flounced  ; 
pp.  FLOUNCING,  FLOUNCED.]  To  move  with  a 
violent  and  throwing  motion  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  as  when  an  animal  struggles  in  mire  ;  to 
move  with  a  jerk,  spring,  or  other  sudden  efibrt ; 
to  be  uneasy. 

They  flounce  and  tumble  in  unwieldy  joy.       Thomson. 

FLOUNCE,  V.  a.  To  deck  or  trim  with  flounces, 
as  a  dress.  Addison. 

FLOUNCE,   re.     1.  A  sudden  jerk   or   spring;    a 

quick,  violent,  or  irregular  motion.  Eoget. 

2.  A  frill  or  ruffle  sewed  to  a  gown,  &c.,  and 

hanging  loose  and  waving.  Pope. 

FL0UN'D5;R,  re.  [Ger.  flilnder;  Sw.  flundra^] 
{Ich.)  A  small,  flat,  malacopterygious  fish  of 
the  family  Phuroiwctidce  and  genus  Platessa, 
found  in  the  sea,  and  near  the  mouths  of  large 
rivers,  generally  swimming  near  the  bottom ; 
Platessa  flestis.  Baird. 

FLCJtjN'D^R,  ».  n.  \i.  floundered  ;  pp.  floun- 
dering, FLOUNDERED.]  To  proceed  with  diffi- 
culty, as  an  animal  in  the  mire;  to  struggle 
with  violent  and  irregular  motions. 

And  deeper  sunk  \iy  floundering  in  the  mud.      Drjjden. 

FLO^N'DpE-MAN,  n.  A  dealer  in  flounders  or 
flsh.  Milton. 

FLOUR,  re.     \li.  flos,  floris;  It. flore;  S'p.floriFi. 
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The  edible  part  of  grain  reduced  to  pow- 
der ;  the  finer  part  of  meal  separated  from  the 
bran  by  sifting  or  bolting ;  meal. 

2.  Any  thing  resembhng  flour. 

;e®=  Flour  and  Jlower,  now  regarded  as  different 
words,  are  etymolngically  the  same,  but  are  used  in 
different  senses.  Flour  is  found  in  Bailey's  Diction- 
ary, with  the  definition  of  "  the  fine  part  of  ground 
corn  ;  "  but  It  Is  wanting  in  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
and  in  most  of  the  other  English  dictionaries  earlier 
than  that  of  Johnson.  Johnson  and  the  other  lexi- 
cographers give  to  jlower  the  diflferent  meanings  which 
are  given  to  both  forms.  But  the  distinction  between 
the  spelling  of  fioitr  from  wheat,  and  the  jlower  of  a 
plant,  is  fully  established  by  common  usage. 


FLOW 

FLOUR,     V.    u.      [«.    floured  ;    pp.    FLOURING, 

FLOUllED.] 

1.  To  convert  into  flour.  Smart. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  flour.  Smart. 

FL6UR'-BAR-R5L,re.  A  barrel  made  to  hold  flour. 
FLdUR'-BOX,  re.    A  box  to  hold  or  scatter  flour  • 

a  dredging-box.  Bail&y. 

FLOUR'-DRED(?E,  n.    A  tin  box  for  scattering 

flour ;  a  dredgmg-box  ;  a  dredge-box.  Simmonds. 

FLOUE'^T,  re.    See  Floweret.  Spenser. 

FLOUR'ING,  a.  Converting  into  flour;  employed 
in  making  flour ;  as,  "  A  flouring  mill." 

FLOUE'ISH  (flur'ish),  v.  re.  [Ij.  floresco ;  flos,  a 
flower;  It.fiorire;  Sp.florecer ;  Fi.fleurir.]  [i. 
flourished  ;  pp.  flourishing,  flourished.] 

1.  To  thrive  as  a  healthy  plant ;  to  grow. 
So  Pallas  with  her  javelin  smote  the  ground, 

And  peaceful  olives  flourished  from  the  wound.    JBroome. 

2.  To  prosper ;  to  be  prosperous  or  success- 
ful.    "  Live  thou  ani  flourish."  Shak. 

3.  To  improve  and  advance  in  goodness. 
The  righteous  shall  flourish  as  a  branch.       Frov.  xi.  '2S. 

4.  To  use  florid  language ;  to  speak  or  write 
in  a  flowery  manner  ;  to  use  figures  of  speech 
in  excess. 

They  dilate  sometimes  and  flourish  long  upon  little  inci- 
dents. Watts. 

5.  To  describe  various  circles  or  parts  of  cir- 
cles irregularly  or  fantastically.  Pope. 

6.  To  boast ;  to  brag ;  to  vaunt.  Pope. 

7.  {Mils.)  To  indulge  in  loose  or  showy  pas- 
sages, for  the  purpose  of  ornament  or  prelude. 

Syn.  —  To  jlourisli  and  to  thnve  are  applied,  in  the 
proper  sense,  to  vegetation  ;  to  tJirive  denotes  the  act 
of  growing  ;  to  jiourish,  the  state  of  being  full  grown. 
To  jiourish  and  to  thrive  are  used  in  a  moral  sense,^as 
also  Is  to  prosper.  The  industrious  thriiyc  ;  literature 
or  trade  jlourishes  ;  a  merchant  prospers  in  his  busi- 
ness. 

FLOUR'ISH  (fliSr'ish),  V.  a.  l.'  To  adorn  with 
flowers  or  beautiful  figures.  Fenton. 

2.  To  adorn  with  figures  of  speech  ;  to  embel- 
lish with  florid  expressions.  Collier. 

3.  To  set  ofl";  to  grace. 


The  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish  tlie  deceit. 


Shak. 


4.  To  move  in  circles  or  other  bold  fig- 
ures ;  to  wave  ;  to  brandish.  **  Flourish  the 
sword."  Dryden. 

FLOUR'ISH  (fliir'ish),  re.  1.  State  of  prosperity 
or  success ;  vigor. 

The  Roman  monarchy  in  lier  highest  ^oui-isA  never  had 
the  Uke.  Jiowell. 

2.  Beauty  ;  grace  ;  ornament. 

The  flourish  of  his  sober  youth 

Was  the  pride  of  naked  truth.  Crashaw. 

3.  Ostentatious  embellishment ;  display  ;  pa- 
rade ;  show.     "  Rhetorical  flourislies."     More. 

4.  Figures  described  by  bold  and  fanciful  lines. 
Ludicrous  ornaments  of  nature,  like  the  flourishes  about 

a  great  letter.  More. 

5.  A  triumphant  sounding  of  musical  instru- 
ments ;  —  a  loose  oiTiamental  phrase  or  passage. 

FLOOR'ISH-BR,  re.     One  who  flourishes. 

FLOUE'ISH-ING,^.  a.  Prospering;  prosperous; 
vigorous ;  thriving ;  growing. 

FLOtJE'ISH-ING-LY,  ad.  With  flourishes  ;  pros- 
perously ;  ostentatiously. 

FLOUfT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.flitan,  to  quarrel.]  [i.  flout- 
ed ;  pp.  FLOUTING,  FLOUTED.]  To  jeer  ;  to 
scoff  at ;  to  mock  ;  to  insult ;  to  gibe  ;  to  taunt. 

He  mocked  us  when  he  begged  our  voices; 

Certainly  he  flouted  us  downright.  Shak, 

FLOUT,  V.  re.  To  mock  or  to  practise  mocking ; 
to  show  contempt ;  to  sneer. 

Fleer,  and  gibe,  and  laugh,  and  flout.  Sieift, 

FLOUT,  re.  A  mock ;  an  insult ;  a  show  of  con- 
tempt; a  sneer;  a  scoff;  a  taunt.  Dryden. 

FLOUT'^E,  re.     One  who  flouts  or  jeers.   Burton. 

FLSOt'JNG-LY,  ad.    In  an  insulting  manner. 

FLOW  (flo),  j).'')^.  [A.  S.  flowan ;  Dut.  vloeyen ; 
Gei.  fliessen  I  Sv.flyta;  Tlan.flyde.  —  Skinner 
thinks  from  the  L.  fliio.  Wachtcr  seems  to 
think  a  foreign  origin  not  necessary,  and  Tooke 
is  decisive  that  the  L.  is  from  the  A.  S.]     \i. 

FLOWED  ;  pp.  FLOWING,  FLOWED,  f  FLOWN.] 
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1.  To  run  or  move  as  water  from  its  spring  or 
source  ;  to  move  along  with,  a  coiitinual  change 
among  the  particles,  as  a  fluid  ;  to  stream. 

Endless  tears  Jlow  down  in  streams.  Stoift, 

2.  To  become  liquid;  to  melt. 

That  the  mountains  might  JIow  down  at  thy  presence. 

Isfi.  Ixiv.  1. 

3.  To  proceed  ;  to  issue ;  to  emanate. 

I  Ml  use  that  tongue  I  have;  if  witjiow  from 't, 

1  shall  do  good.  SJiak. 

4.  To  glide  along  smoothly,  easily,  and  copi- 
ously in  writing  or  speaking. 

O,  could  I^ftowWke  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 

My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  1  Denham. 

5.  To  rise, -as  the  tide. 

This  river  hath  thrice^ozcerf,  no  ebb  between.        Shah. 

6.  To  circulate,  as  the  blood.  *' Princely  blood 
Jhivs  in  his  cheek."  Shak. 

7.  To  hang  loose  and  waving.  ^^  A.  flowing 
mantle  of  green  silk."  Spectator. 

8.  To  abound;  to  be  full.  *'■  Floiomg  cups.'* 
Shak      *' The^oifJi/i^  goblet."     Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Arise. 

FLOW,  v.  a.    To  overflow;  to  deluge.   Mortimer. 

FLOW,  n.  1.  The  rise  of  water;  —  opposed  to 
the  ebh. 

The  ebb  of  tides,  and  their  mysterious  jloxo.       DiT/den. 

2.  A  stream  or  abundance  of  any  thing;  ful- 
ness; copiousness.  ^''  A  flow  of  wealth.  War- 
burton.     "  A  flow  of  words."     South. 

The  feast  of  reason  and  the  JIow  of  soul.  Pope. 

FLOW'A(?E,  71.     1.  The -act  of  flowing,     [r.] 

2.  The  state  of  being  flowed.  Wiikins. 

FLO^^'^R  (flbu'er),  71.  [Gr.  0;.iios ;  Ij.floSyfloris; 
It.  flore;  Hp.flor;  'Fr.fleitr.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  That  part  of  a  plant  which  sub- 
serves the  purpose  of  producing  seed,  consisting 
of  stamens  and  pistils,  which  are  the  essential 
organs,  and  the  calyx  and  corolla,  which  are  the 
protecting  organs,  the  former  being  the  outer 
circle  or  whorl  of  sepals,  \isually  green,  and 
the  latter  the  inner  whorl  of  petals,  which  are 
of  some  other  color  than  green,  and  form  the 
showy  part  of  the  blossom  ;  —  the  bud  of  a  plant 
when  the  petals  are  expanded ;  a  blossom.  Gi'ay. 

2.  The  best,  finest,  or  most  valuable  part  of 
any  thing.     "  Flower  of  warriors."  Shak. 

The  flower  of  the  nation  is  consumed  in  its  wars.  Addison. 

3.  The  prime  ;  the  flourishing  part. 

In  flower  of  youth  and  beaut^-'s  pride.  Drydev. 

4.  A  figure  or  ornamental  expression. 

Truth  needs  no  flowers  of  speech.  Pope. 

5.  pi.  {Med.)  Catamenial  discharge;  month- 
ly courses  ;  menses.  Dimglison. 

6.  (Chem.)  A  term  formerly  used  to  denote 
a  fine  powder  or  mealy  matter  produced  by  sub- 
limation or  crystallization  ;  as,  "  Flowers  of 
zinc  "  ;  "  Floioers  of  sulphur."  Hoblyn, 

jSEiT  See  Flour. 

FLOW^IR,  V.  n.  \i,  FLOWERED  ;  pp.  FLOWEH- 
ING,  FLOWERED.] 

1.  To  be  in  flower ;  to  put  forth  flowers ;  to 
blossom;  to  bloom.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  in  the  prime  ;  to  flourish.  "  When 
flowered  my  youthful  spring."  Spenser.  _ 

3.  To  froth;  to  ferment;  to  mantle,  as  new- 
made  beer.  "  That  beer  did  floirer  a  little."  Bacon. 

4.  To  come  as  cream  from  the  surface.  '*  [These 
few  observations  which  have^zoere^  oi^."Milt07i. 

FLoW^R,  c.  a.     1.  To  adorn  with  imitations  of 

flowers.  Johnson. 

2.  To  cause  to  blossom.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  FL0\V']pR-A9E,  n.     Store  of  flowers.        Bailey. 

FLOVV'IJR-BEAr'ING,  a.     Producing  flowers. 

Clarke. 
FLoW'ER— BUD,  n.  An  unopened  flower.  Browne. 
FLOVV'^R-CRoWNED,  a.    Cro^vned  with  flowers. 

FL0V^'5R-D5;-LUCE,  n.  (Bot.')  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Iris  ;  yellow  flag  ;  fleur-de-lis  ;  Iris  pseu- 
d:icorus.  *'  Cropped  are  the  flower-de-luces. "Shak. 

FLO\^':?R-ET,  n.  [Fr.fleurette.  —  See  Flower.] 
A  little  flowrr  ;   a  floret. 

The  meanest  flauvret  of  the  vale.  Gray. 

rL0VV"5;K-FKXCE,  7i.  {Hot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus*  Poiiiciana\  Poinciana  pulcherrima\  — 
so  named  from  being  used  for  hedges.   Loudon. 


FliOW^R-FUL,  a.  Abounding  with  flowers. C?-m^. 

FLoW^'^R-GAR-DEN,  72.     A  garden  for  flowers. 

FL0^V'^.R-9EN-TLE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
amaranth;  Amaranthus  spinosus.      B.Jonson. 

FLOW'^R-HEAD,  n.  {Bot.)  The  capitulum,  or 
that  mode  of  inflorescence  in  which  all  the  flow- 
ers are  sessile  upon  a  broad  plate,  called  the  re- 
ceptacle, as  in  the  daisy.  Craig. 

FLO^V'JKR-l-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  flow- 
ery;  floridness.  Sherwood. 

FLO  W'pR-ING,  n.   The  act  of  blossoming ;  bloom. 

FLOW^R-ING,  p.  a.  Producing  flowers ;  blos- 
soming; as,  ^'^  FloweHng  plants." 

FLOW'^.R-tNG-BUSri',  n.  (Bot.)  A  beautiful 
aquatic  plant ;  Butomus  urnbellatus.      Johnson. 

FLoW?R-IN-WOV'EN  (-vn),  a.  Adorned  with 
flowers.     "  Flower-inwoven  tresses."       Milton. 

FLOW'^.R-LEAF,  ■«.  ;  pi.  FLOWER-LEAVES.  The 
leaf  of  a  flower.  Bailey. 

FLOW'^R-LESS,  a.    "Without  a  flower.    Chaucer. 

FLOVt'^.R-L^SS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  without  flowers.  Clarke. 


FLOW'ER-MAK-^.R, 

flowers. 


A  maker   of  artificial 
More. 


FLoW:^.R-PIECE,  ■«.  A  painting  or  picture  of 
flowers.  Johnson. 

FLoWf.R-POT,  n.     A  pot  for  a  flowering  plant. 

FL0W:5R-STALK  (-stak),  n.  The  stem  of  a 
flower.  Pilkington. 

FLOWJPR-WORK  (-wuTk),  n.  Artificial  imita- 
tion of  flowers.  Jodrell. 

FLO\V'ER-Y,  a.  1.  Full  of  flowers  ;  bloomy ; 
adorned  with  flowers,  real  or  artificial.  *'  The 
flowery  field."     "  A  floioery  vest."  Pope. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  abounding  in,  flowers. 

It  is  the  flowei^i  species,  so  remarkable  for  its  weakness 
and  momentary  duration,  that  gives  us  the  liveliest  idea  of 
beauty  and  elegance.  Buvkv. 

3.  Figurative;  florid;  ornate;  —  applied  to 
style.     "Vain  is  the  flowery  verse."        Mason. 

FL0W^.R-Y-KIR'TLED  (-tld),  a.  Dressed  with 
garlands.     "  i^/owe/'y-AzV^/crf  Naiades,"  Milton. 

FLOW'ING,  n.  The  act  of  moving  or  rising,  as 
water  ;  rise  ;  flow ;  flooding.  Taylor. 

FLOW'JNG,  ju.  a.     1.  Moving  on,  as  a  fluid. 

2.  Fluent ;  smooth  and  copious.  "  Thy  flow- 
ing wit  is  such."  Sucfding. 

FL6W'ING-LY,  ad.  With  smoothness  or  abun- 
dance. 

FLOW'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  flow- 
ing or  fluent;  smoothness;  fluency.  " The j^ojf- 
ingness  of  his  easy  eloquence."  Nichols. 

FLOWK  (fliik),  n.  [A.  S.  floc.'\  A  kind  of  flat 
fish  resembling  the  flounder ;  a  fluke.      Carew. 

FLOWK'WORT  (fluk'wiirt),  n.     A  plant. 

FLOWN  (flon),  p.     1.  [From  fly.']  Gone  away. 

"Where,  my  deluded  sense,  was  reason ^oim?         Prior. 

2.  [From  flow.]  Being  full ;  inflated. 

Unseemly  ^own  with  insolence  and  wine.  Pope. 

When  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flow?!  with  insolence  and  wine.  Milton. 

t^'r'ln  this  citation  from  Milton,  the  use  of  the 
word  flown  has  occasioned  some  controversy.  War- 
ton  reads  swoln;  and,  according  toBp.  Newton,  bUmn 
has  been  proposed,  by  a  nameless  critic,  as  the  true 
reading.  Todd  maintains  that^owTiis  correct,  and 
considers  it  to  meu.n  flushed,  like  the  Greek  oiVo^Av^, 
flushtd  with  wine. 

FLU'ATE,  n.  [See  Flvor.]  {Chem.)  A  com- 
pound of  a  metallic  oxide,  earth,  or  alkali,  with 
fluoric  acid.  Craig. 

FLU'CJgR-JNE,  n.^  [fliior  and  cerium.']  {Men.) 
The  native  fluoride  of  cerium  ;  a  mineral  found 
in  Sweden.  P.  Cyc. 

t  FLUC-TXF'ER-OITS,  a.  [Ij.fluctus,  a  wave,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  waves.  Blount. 

t  FLUC-TiF'RA-GOUS,  a.  [h.fluctifragus  \fluctus, 
a  wave,  ^Tid  frango^  to  break.]"  Breakmg  the 
waves.  Bailey. 

t  FLUC-TiS'0-NOUS,  a.     [l..fluctisonus\fluctus, 


a  wave,  and  somcSj  sound.]     Having  the  sound 
of  «'aves.  Bailey. 

t  FLUC-TiV'A-GANT,  a.  Floating  on  the  water  ; 
fluctivagous.  Blount. ' 

t  FLUC-TX  V A-GOUS,  a.  [L.  fliictivag%is  ;  fluctus, 
a  wave,  and  vagus,  wandering.]  Floating  on 
the  waves.  Bailey. 

FLUCT'U-ANT,  a.  [L.  fluctuo,  flucfuans.—See 
Flvctuate.]     AVavering  ;  uncertain.  Pearson. 

FLUCT'U-ATE  (flukt'yu-at),  v.  n.  [L.  fluctuo, 
flniiualm  \fluctus,  a  wave  ;  fluo,  to  flow  ;  It. 
flutluare;  S]i.fluctuar;  Fr.fluetuei'.]  [/.  fluc- 
tuated ;  pp.  FLUCTUATING,  FLUCTUA'rt-iD.] 

1.  To  roll  or  move  hither  and  thither,  as  a 
wave  ;  to  flow  or  float  to  and  fro. 

So  sounds,  BO  flucfuatcfi,  tlie  troubled  sea.  King. 

2.  To  waver ;  to  vacillate  ;  to  be  unsteady, 
irresolute,  or  inconstant;  to  oscillate.  "A  fluc- 
tuating conscience."  Goodwin. 

Syn.  —  To  fluctuate  is  applied  to  persons  and 
things  ;  to  vacillate  and  waver,  to  persons  ;  to  undu- 
late, xo  things.  The  tides  fluctuate -^  the  seji  umlidates, 
or  forms  undulations,  by  the  risinp  and  hiDing  of 
waves.  Men  fluctuate  in  their  opinions  ;  warrr  and 
vacillate  in  their  resolutions.  Fluctuation  of  opinion  ; 
wavering  or  vacillation  of  feeling  or  resolution  ;  undu- 
latiovs  of  the  sea  ;  oscillation  of  a  pendulum. 

FLUCT'U-AT-ING,  p.  a.      1.  Moving  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  a  wave. 
2.  Wavering;  vacillating. 

FLUCT-U-A'TION,  n.  [L.  fluctuatio ;  It.  fluttua- 
zione ;  S^.fltcctitacion;  Fr.  fluctuation.^ 

1.  The  act  of  fluctuating,  or  moving  to  and 
fro,  or  up  and  down,  as  the  waves.    TI  oodward. 

2.  A  wavering  ;  vacillation ;  uncertainty,  in- 
constancy, or  indetermination.  ^^Fluctuation 
of  judgment."  Boyle. 

FLUD'DfjR,  n.  An  aquatic  bird  of  the  diver 
kind,  nearly  as  large  as  a  goose;  —  written 
also  fltiider.  Craig, 

FLUE  (flu,  24),  n.  ["Of  unkno^vn  etymology." 
Richardson.  "Probably  from  the  Fr.  Vouvert." 
Todd.  '*  Probably  contracted  from  flume." 
Webster.  —  See  Louvef,.] 

1.  A  passage  for  smoke  from  a  fireplace  to  a 
chimney,  or  through  a  chimney  to  the  open  fiir 
above.     "  The  chmxucy  flu£s.'^  Evelyn. 

2.  The  coping  of  a  gable  or  end  wall  of  a 
house.  Grose. 

FLUE,  ?i.   [GeT.flaum.']   Soft  down  or  fur.  Bailey. 

FLU-EL'LIN,  n.  The  herb  speedwell,  an  annual 
plant.  Lee. 

FLU':5;L-LITE,  n.  [fluor  and  Gr.  ;.i0o5,  a  stone.] 
{Min.)  Native  fluoride  of  aluminum,  occurring 
in  Cornwall.  Bi-ande. 

fFLU'^NCE,  n.  Copiousness;  fluency.  Whitlock. 

FLU'?N-CY,  n.     [L.  fluentia.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  quality  of  flowing ;  smooth- 
ness ;  freedom  from  harshness,  applied  to  lan- 
guage.    '■^Fluency  of  numbers."  Garth. 

2.  Facility  of  words ;  readiness  of  expres- 
sion ;  command  of  language. 

We  reason  with  such  fluency  and  fire.  Ticlell. 

3.  t  Affluence  ;  abundance.  Sandys, 

FLU'^NT,  a.  [L.  fluo,  fluens,  to  flow;  It.  ^  Sp. 
flue7ite.'\ 

1.  Flowing  ;  glidirig.  Ray. 

2.  Capable  of  flowing;  liquid.  Bacon. 

3.  Smooth;  not  harsh  ;  as,  "  A^wen^  style." 

4.  Ready  and  copious  in  the  use  of  words  ; 
having  a  command  of  language  ;  voluble. 

Fluent  in  words,  and  bold  in  peaceful  couneils.       Itowe, 

FLU'JglNT,  71.     1.  A  stream.  Phillips. 

2.  {Math.)  A  variable  quantity  considered  as 
increasing  or  diminishing.  Bp,  Berkeley. 

.etS^  The  words  function  and  integral  are  now  used, 
the  differential  and  integral  calcuhis  having  super- 
seded the  [netliods  of  fluxions  and  fluents.    Brands. 

FLLT'ENT-LY,  ad.     In  a  fluent  manner;  volubly. 

FLU'?NT-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  fluent. 

FLUFF,  71.  Nap  or  down.  [Local,  Eng.]  Ilalliwell 

FLUF'FY",  u:  Having  the  quality  of  nap  or  down  ; 
soft.    *  A.  Haines. 

FLU'GEL-MAN    (flu'gl-man),  n.     [Ger.  fl^Jgel^    a 
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wing.]  {Mil.)  A  well-drilled  soldier,  who  is 
adyanced  in  front  to  give  the  time  in  the' man- 
ual and  platoon  exercises  ;  fugleman.       Crabb. 

FLU'jD,  a.  ll,.fliii(ius  ;  fluo,  to  flow  ;  It.  .^-  Sp. 
fuido  ;  Fr.  fittide.]  Having  parts  which  easily 
move  and  change  their  relative  position  with- 
out separation,  and  which  easily  yield  to  pres- 
sure ;  that  may  flow,  as  water,  spirit,  or  air ; 
not  solid ;  liquid. 

FLU'ID,  re.  Any  thing  not  solid,  or  that  flows 
readily  ;  any  substance  whose  parts  easily  move 
and  change  their  relative  position  without  sep- 
aration, as  water,  air,  gas,  &c. ;  aliquid;  aliquor. 
Syn.  —  Fluid  signifies  that  which,  from  its  nature, 
flows  ;  liquid,  that  vvhiola  is  melted.  Water,  air,  gas, 
hlood,  juice,  &c.,  are  jtuldsi  ice,  when  tli.awcd,  and 
lead,  &;c.",  wlion  melted,  become  liquids.  Liquid  is 
wliut  is  drunk,  and  is  opposed  to  what  we  eat,  which 
is  solid. 

FLU-1D'!-Ty,  re.  [L.  fjtdditas  ;  It.  fluidith;  Sp. 
jiuidldad  ;  Fr.  Jimdiii;,']     Tlie  quality  ot  being 

fluid,  or  capable  of  flowing.  Newtun. 

FLU'ID-IST,  n.     {Med.)  The    doctrine    of   those 

who  refer  all  diseases  to  alterations  of  the  fluids 

of  the  body.  P.  Cyc. 

FLU'JD-iZE,  r.  u..  To  convert  into  a  fluid.  Ch.  Ob. 
FLU'ID-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  fluid  ;  fluidity. 
FLUKE  (24),  n.   [Dut.  ploec/,  a  plough  ;  Qcr. pjtuc/. 

Skinner.     "  More  probably  Ger.  fltu/,  a  wing." 

Offi/rie.]     [Written  also  flook.] 

1.  (yaut.)  The  broad  part  or  arm  of  an  an- 
chor, which  takes  hold  of  the  ground. 

2.  (Mining.)  An  instrument  for  cleansing  a 
hole  before  blasting.  Weale. 

3.  (ZoBl.)  An  obovate  flat  worm,  an  inch  in 
length  and  nearly  an  inch  broad,  sometimes 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  man,  whence  it  oc- 
casionally passes  into  the  intestinal  canal ;  and 
it  also  infests  sheep  and  other  animals ;  gourd- 
worm  ;  fluke-worm.  Dmir/lison. 

4.  (  Whaling.)  pi.  The  tail  of  the  whale. 

FLUKE,  )}.  [A.  S.  floc.'\  (leh.)  A  kind  of  flat- 
fish resembling  the  flounder  ;  a  turbot ;  a  flowk  ; 
Platesna  maxinius.  jG/i*/.  Cgr. 

FLUKE'— WORM  (-wUrm),  re.  A  worm  that  in- 
fests sheep  ;  gourd-worm ;  a  fl\ike.  Booth. 

PLU'KY,  a.  Formed  like  or  having  a  fluke,  lloioe. 

FLUME,  n.  ['L.flumen  ifltio,  to  Aovr.  —  A.S.JIum..] 

1.  t  A  river  ;  a  stream.  IViek/iffe. 

2.  The  waterTpassage  of  a  mill;  a  water- 
channel. 

t  FLU'MI-NOUS,  a.  [L.  flumineus.']  Relating 
to,  or  abounding  with,  rivers.  Blount. 

FLUM'MpR-Y,  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  oi fru- 
menty.    Richardson.  —  W.  llymry.] 

1.  A  kind  of  jelly  or  food  made  of  flour  or 
meal.  Locke. 

2.  Fulsome  flattery  or  obsequiousness ;  adu- 
lation. S.  H.  Cox. 

FLOng,  i.  &.  p.  horn,  fling.    See  Fung. 

FLUNK'Y,  n.     1.  A  servant  in  livery  ;  a  lackey. 

2.  A  mean-spirited  person  ;  a  servile  follow- 
er ;  —  used  contemptuously.  Jamieson. 

3.  Among  stock-brokers,  one  who  is  easily 
imposed  upon  ;  a  dupe.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

FLUNK'Y-I§M,  re.  The  character  or  quality  of  a 
flunky."  Dublin  Rev.     Ec.  Rev. 

Shcor  fiuvkyism,  not  genuini!  reverence,  to  use  a  word  with 
which  Mr.  Curlyle  has  enriched  our  vocabulary.    Gent.  Mag. 

FLU-O-BO'RATE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  combination  of 
fluoboric  acid  with  a  base.  Craig. 

FLU-p-BO'RIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob 
tained,  in  a  gaseous  form,  by  heating  to  redness 
a  mixture  of  dry  boracic  acid  and  powdered 
fluor-spar.  Graham. 

FLU-0-BO'RIDE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  combination  of 
the  fluoride  of  boron  with  a  base.  Graham. 

FLU-09'5-eInE,  tf..  {Min.)  FUioride  of  cerium  ; 
flircerine.  Brande. 

FLU-0-PH6s'PI-IATE,  re.  A  combination  of  fluor- 
ic and  phosphoric  acids  with  a  base.  Craig. 

FLU' OR.  n.     [L.]     1.  A  fluid  state,  [u.]  AVjcCore. 
2.  Catamonia;  menses,     [n.]  Johnson. 

FLU'OK,  or  FLU'OR-SPAR,  n.     {Min.)  A  fluate 


of  lime,  a  mineral  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  in  great  abundance  in  Derbyshire, 
Cornwall,  and  Durham,  England,  and  often 
very  beautiful ;  —  used  as  a  flux  for  certain 
ores.  P-  Cyc. 

FLU'OR  Jl'BUS.  {Med.)  A  disease  of  females; 
whites;  leucoi-rhcea.  Dunglison. 

FLU-O-RES'C^INOB,  n.  {Chem.)  The  diffusion 
of  light  and  change  of  color  which  takes  place 
at  the  surface  of  some  liquids  and  solids  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  the  refrangibility 
of  the  different  rays.  Graham. 

FLU-0-RES'C(;NT,  «.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to 
fluorescence.  Graham. 

FLU-OR'IC,  a.  [It.  fluorico  ;  Fr.  fiuorique.'\ 
{Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  fluor- 
spar and  sulphuric  acid.  Francis. 

FLU'OR-IDE,  n.  A  combination  of  fluorine  with 
a  base.  Francis. 

FLU'OR-INE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  simple  elementary 
gaseous  body  obtained  from  fluor-spar  and  a  few 
other  minerals.  Brande. 

FLU'OR-OUS,  a.  Obtained  from  or  containing 
fluor.  Brande. 

FLU-O-SIL'I-CATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of 
fluosilicic  acid  and  a  base.  Smart. 

FLfi-0-SI-LIO'!C,  M.  {Chem.)  Containing  fluoric 
acid  with  silex.  P.  Cyc. 

FLUR'-BIRD,  h.     The  decoy-bird.         Goldsmith. 

FLUR'RY,  re.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  fluster. 
Todd:' — or  o( flutter.  Richardson.'] 

1.  A  gust  or  sudden  burst  of  wmd ;  a  hasty 
blast ;  a  flaw  ;  a  squall. 

Tlie  boat  waa  overset  by  a  sudden  Jlurry  from  the  nortli. 

Swift. 

2.  Hurry  ;  '  a  violent  commotion  ;  agitation  ; 
confusion.     '' A ^!<)Ty  of  spirits."     Swinburne. 

FLUR'RY,  V.  a.  To  put  in  a  state  of  agitation ; 
to  alarm;  to  confuse.  Swinburne. 

PLUSH,  V.  n.  [Ger.  f/iessen,  to  flow ;  flti.ss,  a  river. 
—  It.  flusso  ;  Sp.  flujo  ;  Fr.  _^mj-.  —  See  Flux.] 

[i.  FLUSHED  ;  p;j.'rLUSIIING,  rLUSIIED.] 

1.  To  flow  and  spread  suddenly  and  with  vio- 
lence ;  to  rush.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  hasten  ;  to  hurry  ;  to  fly. 

Tlie  clouds  that  pass 
For  ever  Jln^liinrj  round  a  summer  sky.  Thomsim. 

3.  To  redden^  glow,  or  shine  suddenly. 

A  burning  purple  JlusliGs  o'er  my  face.  Rowe. 

FLUSH,  V.  a.     1.  To  color;  to  redden  suddenly. 

Nor  Jlvsli  with  shame  the  passing  vngiu's  check.       Oay. 

2.  To  elate  ;  to  elevate  ;  to  animate  ;  to  ex- 
cite.  "Flushed  with  great  victories."  Atterbury. 

3.  To  cleanse  by  a  stream  of  water  mechani- 
cally applied,  as  an  obstructed  sewer,  or  the  like 
place.  Ogilvie. 

FLUSH,  a.     1.  Fresh ;   full  of  vigor ;  vigorous. 

with  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  and  Jitish  as  May.  Sliok. 

2.  Affluent ;  abounding  ;  plentifully  supplied. 

Pin-money:  no,  no;  country  ladies  are  not  so  Jlti^Ji  of  it. 

Vaiifrur(/h. 

3.  Generous ;  liberal ;  free  ;  prodigal.  Craig. 

4.  Hasty ;  confident ;  conceited  ;  assured. 
"  Flush  youth  revolt."  Shak. 

5.  {Car.)  Even,  or  in  the  same  plane  with; 
having  a  continuity  of  surface  with. 

The  panel  of  n  door  is  said  to  be  ^ush  when  fixed  level 
•witli  the  margin,  and  not  sunk  below  it.  Oriilric. 

Flush  deck,  (JVaut.)  an  even  deck  from  stem  to 
stern  ;  a  deck  without  a  half-dock  or  forecastle.   Burn. 

FLUSH,  re.     1.  A  sudden  flow  of  blood  to  the  face  ; 
a  suffusion  of  the  face  with  redness  ;  redness. 
There  anger's  dark  and  flercer  Jlunli.  i^cott. 

2.  Afflux;  sudden  impulse.  "In  the  _/??/.? /i  of 
his  extravagances."  L' Estrange. 

3.  Growth ;  abundance  ;  plenty  ;  flood. 

But  all  the  bloomy  .^Hs/i  of  life  is  fled.       GoklsimlJi. 

4.  A  term  for  a  number  of  ducks.       Spenser. 

5.  A  run  of  cards  of  the  same  suit.    JoJi)ison. 

FLUSHED  (flusht),  p.  a.  1.  Reddened  suddenly ; 
suffused  with  blood,  as  the  face. 

2.  Elated  ;  animated  ;  excited. 

3.  Suddenly  aroused  and  on  the  wing,  as  a 
covey  of  partridges  when  surprised.    Maunder. 


FLfiSH'^R,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  lesser  butcher-bird ; 
red-backed  shrike  ;  Lanins  coUurio.   Chambers. 

FLUSII'ING,  H.  Color  in  the  face  ;  a  glowing  red  ; 
redness  ;  suffusion.  Shak. 

FLUSH'{NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  flushing  manner.Ctocfe. 

PLUSH'Nf,SS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  flush  or 
fresh  ;  freshness  ;  redness  ;  vigor.  Bp.  Gauden. 

FIjUS'TfR,  V.  a.  [Probably  a  corruption  ot  flush. 
Jlichardson.l  [/.  FLUSTERED  ;  pp.  FLUSTEllING, 
FLUSTERED.]  To  make  hot  and  rosy,  as  with 
drinking ;  to  confound ;  to  httrry.  Shak. 

FLfj'S'Tf.R,  V.  n.  To  be  in  a  bustle  or  hurry  ;  to 
be  heated  and  confused.  South. 

FLUS'T^R,  re.  Heat  and  confusion  ;  agitation  ; 
commotion.  Tatler. 

FLUS-TIJR-A'TION,  H.  Hurry;  confusion;  sud- 
den impulse.     [Low.]  Brockett: 

FlUS'TfRED  (-t?rd),  u.  Heated  and  confused, 
as  with  liquor.  Cau-thorne. 

FLilS'TR4,n,  [L.]  {ZoDl.)  A  genus  of  coral- 
line Bryozoa,  familiarly  termed  sea-mats,  or 
lehite  sea-weeds.  Milne  Edwards. 

FLUTE,  n.  [Low  L.  flaiita  ;  flo,  flatus,  to  blow ; 
It.  flauto;  Sp.flaida;  Fi.  fliite.  — But.  fluit; 
Ger.  flute  ;  Dan.  flM'te.] 

1.  {Mus.)  A  wmu-instrument  with  holes  and 
keys  on  the  side ;  — generally  made  of  wood. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  upright  channel  on  the  shaft 
of  a  column,  like  the  concavity  of  a  flute  when 
divided  lengthwise.  Weale. 

3.  A  channel  or  groove  in  the  muslin  of  a 
lady's  ruffle.  Clarke. 

4.  [A  corruption  of  ^oa<.]  (.Vniii.')  A  store- 
ship  with  flat  ribs  or  floor-timbers.  Bum. 

5.  A  long,  thin  French  roll  eaten  at  break- 
fast. Simmonds. 

Armed  in  jlutc,  (JVaut.)  with  the  lower  deck  puns 
removed.  Barn, 

FLUTE,  V.  a.    [i.  FLUTED  ;  pp.  fluting,  FLUTED.] 

To  form  channels,  as  in  a  column.        Cotgrave. 

FLUTE,  V.  re.     To  play  on  the  flute.  Chancer. 

FLUT'fD,  a.  Having  channels,  asa  column.r';-a65. 

FLUTE'NIST,  re.    A  flute-player,     [r.]     Jodrell. 

FLUTE'-PLAY-5R,  n.  One  who  plays  on  the 
flute.  Gurney. 

FLUT'^R,  re.  1.  One  who  plays  on  the  flute  ;  a 
flutist ;  a  flautist.  Cotgrare. 

2.  One  who  grooves  metals.  Simmonds. 

3.  One  who  gauffers  or  plaits.         Si?nmonds. 

FLUTE'-STOP,  re.  {Mus.)  A  range  of  wooden 
pipes  in  an  organ,  giving  a  soft,  flute-like 
sound.  Dwight. 

PLUT'jNG,  re.  A  channel  on  a  pillar  or  a  ruffle  ; 
fluted  work.  Evelyn. 

FLUT'IST,  re.  [Fr.  flutiste.]  A  player  on  the 
flute  ;  a  fluter  ;  a  flautist.  Smart. 

FLOt'TIJR,  r.  n.  [A.  S.  fleotan,  to  float ;  Dut. 
vloeden;  Yis.floyen;  Ger.  fluten.  —  Ft.  flatter, 

to    float.]        \i.    FLUTTERED  ;    pp.    FLUTTERING, 
FLUTTERED.] 

1.  To  move  or  flap  the  wings  without  flying, 
or  with  short  flights. 

Our  thoughts  arc  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  which  Jlutters  the 
more  because  of  its  confinement.  Baica. 

2.  To  move  about  with  show  and  bustle.  Pope. 

3.  To  move  quickly  and  irregularly. 

Or  teach  the  Jlultejing  sail  to  float  in  nir.  Pope. 

4.  To  be  unsteady  or  inconstant ;  to  be  fickle. 

Thou  'rt  nightly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  Jlvitering  crowd.  Byron. 

FLOt'T^R,  r.  a.  To  throw  into  disorder  ;  to  dis- 
turb ;  to  confuse ;  to  agitate.      Shak.    Milton. 

FLUT'T^IR,  re.  _1.  Quick  and  irregular  motion ; 

'      "       '        Addison. 

Pope. 

FLCt'TC.R-IJR,  re.   One  who  flutters.    Warbnrton. 

FLUT'TJJR-ING,  re.     1.  A  flapping,  or  quick  mo- 
tion, as  of  the  wings  of  a  bird;  flutter.   Evelyn. 
2.    Internal    agitation  ;    disorder    of   mind. 
"  Flutferings  of  conscience."  Feltham. 

FLUT'TIJR-ING,  p.  a.  Making  a  flutter  ;  moving 
irregularly  ;  agitating ;  confusing. 


agitation.     "  The  flutter  of  a  fan. 
2.  Disorder  ;  confusion  ;  hurry. 
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FLUTTERINGLY 

FLUT'T?R-lNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  fluttering  manner. 

FLU'TY,  t*.     Soft  like  the  tone  of  a  flute.  Clarke. 

FL0'V!-AL,  a.  \Ij.  fuvialis  ;  It.  Jluviale  ;  Sp.  ^ 
'Fr.^fiuvial.']     Relating  to  rivers.  Blount. 

FLU'VI-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  treats  of  rivers,  or 
explains  the  phenomena  of  streams.        Clarke. 

FLU-VI-At'IC,  a.  {h. ^tniaticus ;  Jlumus,  a.  riv- 
er.]    Belonging  to  rivers  ;  fluvial,  [r.]   Bailey. 

FLU'Vl-A-TILB,  a.  [h.  fluviatilis  ;  fluvius,  a  riv- 
er ;  It.  8s  Fr.  Jluviatile.]  Belonging  to  rivers  ; 
fluvial.  Lyell. 

FLU'VI-6-MA-RiNE',  a.  [L.fiuvius,  a  river,  and 
manmis,  marine.]  (Geol.)  Noting  such  forma- 
tions as  have  been  deposited  by  the  agency  of 
rivers,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  their  mouths.  Craiy. 

FLUX,  n.  [h.Jluxus  \fluOy  to  flow;  It. Jlitssoi  Sp. 
flvjo\  Yx.flux.']. 

1.  The  act  of  flowing,  or  moving  as  a  fluid  ;  a 
flow.  "  No  noise,  "[iojmx  of  waters."  Beau.  &;  Fl. 

2.  The  act  or  the  process  of  passing  from  one 
state  to  another  ;  change. 

Languages  are  in  a  perpetual  Jtux.       JTerm/.    FeUon. 

3.  The  rise  or  flow  of  the  tide,  in  opposition 
to  the  ebb  or  reflux.  Loioth. 

4.  What  flows  or  is  discharged  from  bodies  ; 
excrement.  Shak. 

5.  Concourse  ;  confluence.  Shak. 

6.  {Med.)  Dysentery;  diarrhcea.  "Bloody 
flux  is  synonymous  with  dysentery."      Hoblyn. 

7.  {Metallurgy.')  Fusion  ;  reduction  or  con- 
version of  ores  to  metal;  —  any  substance  or 
mixture  used  to  promote  the  fusion  of  metallic 
ores,  as  carbonate  of  potash,  or  white  flux,  equal 
parts  of  nitre  and  tartar  deflagrated,  or  black 
flux,  and  limestone,  fluor-spar,  borax,  and  sev- 
eral metallic  oxides.  Ure. 

FLUX,  «..  Flowing  ;  inconstant,  [e,.]  Bolinghi'oke. 

FLUX,  r.  a.     \i.  fluxed  ;  pp.  fluxing,  fluxed.] 

1.  To  melt ;  to  fuse.  Moral  State  of  Eng.  1670. 

2.  To  clear  or  cleanse  out. 

'TwoB  he  that  pave  our  senate  purges. 

And  flvaied  the  house  of  many  a  burgesa.      Hudibras. 

3.  fTo  eject  by  spitting;  to  salivate.    South. 
FLUX-A'TION,  n.   The  state  or  the  act  of  passing 

away,     [u.]  '  Leslie. 

FLUX-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  flussibilitu;  Sp.fluxi- 
bilidad.]  Aptness  to  flow  or  melt,  [ii.]  Cockeram. 

FLUX'I-BLE,  a.  [It.  flmsibile ;  Sp.fluxible^  Ca- 
pable of  flowing,  fusing,  or  changing,  [r.]  Itoicell. 

FLUX'I-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  fluxi- 

ble.     [r.]  .  Scott. 

t  FLfJX'jLE,  a.    Flowing  ;  fluxible.  Mead. 

t  FLUX-JL'r-TY",  n.  [L.  fluxilis,  fluid.]  Possi- 
bility of  liquefaction.  Boyle. 

FLUX'IQN  (fluk'shun),  n.  [L.fluxio  ;  fluo,fluxus, 
to  flow  ;  It.  flusso;  Sp.  &;  Ft.  fluxion.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing.  Cotgrave. 

2.  That  which  flows.  Wiseman. 

3.  Fusion;  the  running  of  metals  into  a  fluid 
state.  Craig. 

4.  (Med.)  A  flow  of  blood  or  other  humor 
towards  any  organ  with  greater  force  than  is 
natural.  Dunglison, 

5.  {Math.)  A  quantity  infinitely  small,  or  less 
than  any  assignable  magnitude ;  a  differential. 
— pi.  A  method  of  calculation  based  on  the 
idea  of  motion. 

i^'  Any  curve  may  he  conceived  as  generated  by  a 
point  moving  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  fixed  direc- 
tion and  having  also  a  variable  motion,  lateral  with 
respect  to  this  direction  and  governed  by  the  law  of 
the  curve.  The  infinitely  small  element  of  the  curve 
generated  during  an  assumed  infinitesimal  period  of 
time  is  called  the  fluxion.  This  conception  of  motion 
and  rate  of  increase  may  be  extended  to  all  species  of 
magnitudes,  and  even  to  algebraic  expressions.  Eliot. 
ij®=The  method  oi  jiuxions  differs  from  that  of  the 
differential  calculus  in  no  respect  but  that  of  notation. 

FLUX'ION-AL,  a.     Fluxionary.  Craig. 

FLIJX'ION-A-RY  (fluk'shun-^-re),  a.  [Fr.  Jlux- 
iomiaire.]     Relating  to  "fluxions.  Berkeley. 

FLUX'ION-IST  (fliik'shun-ist),  n.  (Math.)  One 
skilled'  in  fluxions.  Berkeley. 

fFLGx'lVE,  (t.     Flowing;  not  solid.  Shak. 

t  FLUX'URE  (fluk'shur),  n.  1.  The  act  or  the 
power  of  flowing ;  duxion.  B.Jonson. 
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2.  Fluid  matter  ;  that  which  flows.   Drayton. 
FLY  (fli),  v.n.     [A.  S.fleogan;  Frs. flega;  Dut. 
vliegen;  Gcv.fliegen;  Da.n.  flyve  ;  led.  fliuga  ; 
Sw.^//f/a.]    [t.  FLEW  ;  pp.  flying,  flowx.J 

1.  To  move  through  the  air  with  wings. 

Fowl  that  may  Jiy  above  the  earth  in  the  open  finuament 
of  heaven.  Gen.  i.  20. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
bird  on  the  wing ;  to  soar  ;  to  mount. 

Man  is  bom  unto  trouble  as  the  sparkB  j?//  upward.  Job  v.  7. 
Turn  baek,  o-atljly,  like  ships  before  the  wind.        Ukalc. 

3.  To  break  or  part  suddenly. 

Be  cautious,  or  your  bottle  Jlitis.  Swi/i. 

4.  To  flutter;  to  float  in  the  air;  to  wave; 
as,  "With  colors  flying." 

5.  To  flee ;  to  run  away  ;  to  escape. 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  ^y  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.  S/iak. 

To  Jly  at,  to  spring  with  violence  upon. — To  fiy  in 
the  face  of,  to  insult ;  to  act  in  defiance.  "  When  you 
will  either  neglect  him  or  fiy  in  his  face.''  Swift.  — To 
fiy  off,  to  revolt,  —  To  fiy  open,  to  burst  open  ;  to  open 
suddenly.  —  7''ofiy  out,  t)  burst  into  jiassion  or  license. 
—  To  let  fiy,  to  discharge  :  —  to  let  go  suddenly. 

FLY,  i\  a.    1.  To  shun  ;  to  avoid ;  to  escape  from ; 
to  flee  from.    **  Sleep  flies  the  wretch."  Dryden. 
2.  To  cause  to  fly,  or  to  float  in  the  air ;    as, 
''To fly  a  kite." 

FLY,  n.  [A.  S.  fl^eoga,  or  flig  ',Jleogan,  to  fly  ; 
Dut.  rlieg  ;  Ger.  fliege ;  Dan.  flue ;  Icel.  i^  Sw. 
fiuga.] 

1.  {Ent.)  A  name  popularly  applied  to  all  in- 
sects possessing  wings,  but  restricted  by  ento- 
mologists to  those  insects  which  have  two  trans- 
parent wings,  of  which  the  common  house-fly 
is  the  most  familiar  species.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Mech.)  A  cross  with  leaden  weights  at  its 
ends,  or  a  heavy  wheel  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  a  windlass,  jack,  &c.,  to  equalize  the 
motion  ;  a  fly-wheel.  Wilkins. 

3.  That  part  of  a  vane  which  points  out  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  Johnson. 

4.  A  light  public  carriage,  or  stage-coach, 
formed  for  quickness  in  travelling.  Todd. 

5.  That  part  of  a  flag  which  extends  from  the 
union  to  the  extreme  end. 

The  union  of  the  U.  S.  flag  is  a  blue  field  with  white  stars, 
and  thejiy  is  composed  of  alternate  white  and  red  stripes. 

Dana. 

6.  {Naut.)  That  part  of  a  compass  on  which 
the  thirty-two  points  are  drawn,  and  to  which 
the  needle  is  attached  underneath ;  the  com- 
pass card.  Craig. 

7.  {Printing.)  Formerly,  one  employed  to  take 
the  sheets  from  the  press  ;  now,  that  part  of  the 
machinery  of  a  printing-press  which  withdraws 
the  sheet  and  lays  it  aside  after  the  impression 
is  made. 

8.  An  artificial  insect  made  of  bright  feath- 
ers, silk,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  anglers.  Simnionds. 

FLY/-BANE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Silene  ;  catch-fly.  Lee. 

FLY'-BIT-TEN  (fli'bit-tn),  a.  Bitten  by  flies.SAa^. 

FLY'-BLOW  (fli'blo),  n.    The  egg  of  a  fly. 

FLY'-BLOW,  V.  a.  To  taint  with  the  eggs  of  a 
fly  ;  to  fill  with  maggots.  Pope. 

FLY'-BLOWN,  p.  a.  Tainted  with  maggots.  Swift. 

FLY'-BOAT  (fli'bot),  h.  [flying  and  boat ;  Fr. 
flibot\  Sp.flibote^ 

1.  A  large,  flat-bottomed,  Dutch-built  vessel, 
with  a  high  stem ;  used  chiefly  in  the  coasting 
trade.  ^  Purchas. 

2.  A  long  IJ^oat  used  on  canals.       Simmonds. 

FLY'CASE,n.  A  case  or  covering  of  an  insect.  Ray. 
FLY'CATCH-jpR, «.  1.  One 

that  catches  fiies.Dryden. 
2.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of 

the  genus  Muscicapa;  — 

so  named  because  it  feeds 

on      insects     which      it 

catches     while     on    the 

wing.  Ya'/Tell. 

FLY'ER,  71.     See  Flier.  ppotted  flycatcher 

FLY'eR^.  or   FLr'5R§,  n.       (^^'^«'="7^«  ff™^^«)- 
pi.     {Arch.)  A  straight  row  of  steps  or  stairs; 

fliers.  Francis. 

FLY'-FISH,  r.  n.     To  angle  by  baiting  with  a  fly, 

either  natural  or  artificial.  Wo.'ton. 


FLY-TIME 

FLY'-FlSH-JNG,  n.  The  act  of  catchiijg  fish  with 
a  fly  on  the  hook.  Walton. 

FLY'-FLAP,  n.     1.  A  fan  or  flapper  to  keep  flies 

off.     "  Fiy-Jlaps  to  drive  away  flies."     Shehlon. 

2.  An  instrument  to  catch  flies.      Arbuthnot. 

FLY'-H6.\'(;y-SUC-KLE,  11.  A  shrub;  the  Lo- 
nicera  Xylosfeitm  of  Linnaeus.  Craig. 

FLy'lXG,  7?.  The  act  of  moving  or  passing 
through  the  air  with  wings.  Goodwin. 

FLY'iNG,  p.  a.  1.  Moving  with  wings  through 
the  air. 

2.  Moving  swiftly,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

FLY'I.\G-AK'MY,  n.  {Mil.)  A  strong  body  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  always  in  motion  both  to 
cover  its  own  garrisons  and  to  keep  the  enemy 
m  continual  alarm  ;  a  flying-camp.      Campbell. 

FLY'!NG-AR-TIL'Lf,-RY,  n.  {Mil.)  Horse  ar- 
tillery ;  guiiners  mounted  on  horseback.    Burn. 

FLY'ING-BRIDpE,  n.  1.  A  temporary  bridge ;  a 
bridge  of  pontoons.  I'.  Cyc. 

2.  A  bridge  consisting  of  a  boat  or  other  ves- 
sel, which,  being  attached  by  a  rope  to  a  buoy 
moored  m  the  middle  of  a  river,  up  the  stream, 
is  made,  by  the  action  of  the  current,  to  move 
across  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  buoy 
is  the  centre.  Ogikie. 

FLY'ING-BUT'TR^SS,  n.  {Goth.  Arch.)  A  but- 
tress in  the  form  of  an  arch,  or  arched  brace, 
springing  from  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  passing 
over  the  roof  of  a  side  aisle,  and  abutting  against 
the  springing  of  another  arch  which  rises  from 
the  upper  points  of  abutment  of  the  first.  Its 
ofRce  is  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  against  the 
vaulting  of  the  nave.  Brands. 

FLY'UN'G-CAJIP,  71.  {Mil.)  A  camp  or  body  of 
troops  kept  constantly  in  the  field  to  cover  its 
own  garrisons  and  annoy  the  enemy;  flying- 
army.  .  Burn. 

FLY'ING-COL'QR^,  n.  pi.  {Mil.)  Colors  unfurled 
and  waving  in  the  air.  -Stocqueler. 

To  come  off  with  fiying  colors,  to  gain  a  victory ;  to 
triumph. 

FLY'JNG-FISII,     n. 
(/cA.)  A  fish  of  the 
genus      Exocetus, 
which,   by   means 
of  its  long  pecto- 
ral fins,  and  with- 
out any  vibratory  Flying-fieb. 
movement  of  them,  can  sustain  itself  in  the  air 
for  about  half  a  minute,  its  longest  flight  being 
about  two  hundred  yards.  Eng.  Cyc. 

FLY'ING-PAR'TY,  it.    A  party  of  scouts.    Burn. 

FLY'ING--PIN'ION,  re.  A  sort  of  fan,  which,  by 
beating  the  air,  checks  the  rapidity  of  a  clock's 
motion  while  the  weight  of  the  striking  part  is 
running  down.  Buchanan. 

FLY'ING-SaUIR'E^L,  re. 
{Zo'jl.)  A  squirrel  that 
flies,  or  that  leaps  to  a   . 
considerable    distance, 
being  sustained  in  the 
air  by  means  of  a  mem- 
brane    connecting    the  ; 
fore  and  the  hind  legs,  '. 
and  expanding  on  each  ^ 
side  into  a  kind  of  wing. 
Audubon. 

FLY'-LEAF,  re.      A  leaf 
inserted  separately  in  a 
book  ;  a  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  a  book.  P.  Cyc. 

FLY'-MAg-GOT,  re.  A  maggot  bred  from  the  egg 
of  a  fly.  Ray. 

FLY'— PEN-KING,  re.  A  mode  of  manuring  land 
by  folding  cattle  or  sheep  in  rotation  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it.  Simmoiuls. 

FLY'— POW-DER,  n.  A  powder  used  for  destroy- 
ing insects.  Simmonds. 

PLY'— RAIL,  re.  A  brace  which  turns  out  to  sup- 
port the  leaf  of  a  table 

FLY'-Sh66t-5R,  »(.  One  who  shoots  flies. 

t  FLY'-SLOW,  (I.     Moving  slowly. 

FLY'— SPECK,  n.   The  excrement  of  a  fly. 

FLY'-TLmE,  re.  '  The  season  for  flies. 


Virginian  flying-squirrel 
(Fteroiiiy^  voiw;ella). 
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FLY-TRAP 

FLY'-TRAP,  n.  1.  A  trap  for  flies.  Goldsmith. 
^  2.  (Bot.)  A  plant  the  leaves  of  which  have  a 

singular  contractile  motion  by  vphich  they  catch 

insects  that  alight  on  them;  Venus's  fly-trap ; 

Dioiuea  muscipula.  Loudon. 

FLY'-WHEEL,  n.     {Mecli.)  A  large,  heavy  wheel 

attached  to  machinery,  to  equalize  the  motion 

of  it ;  a  fly.  .  Francis. 

FOAL  (fol),  n.    [Goth,  fula;  A.  S./ofe  ;  Dut.  veu- 

len;    Ger.  ffUlen;    Dun.  fol  ;    Sw.  fata.  —  Gr. 

iruiot ;  Ij.puUus;  It. puleiiro;  Fort,  poldro;  Sp. 

potro  ;  Fr.  poulain.']     The  ofl"spring  of  a  mare 

or  she-ass  ;  a  colt  or  a  flUy. 

FOAL,  V.  a.      \i.  FOALED  ;  pp.  FOALING,  FOALED.] 

To  bring  forth,  as  a  mare.  Shak. 

F0AIj,v.7i.  To  bring  forth  a  colt  or  filly.  Mortime7\ 

FOAL'FOOT  (fol'fut),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Tussilago  ;  colt's-ioot.  Johnson. 

FOAL'ING,  n.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  young, 
as  of  a  mare.  Farm.  Enoy. 

FOAL '-TOOTH,  n. ;  pi.  foal-teeth.  One  of 
the  first  teeth  which  horses  shed.  Perry. 

FOAM,  re.  [A.  S./am  ;  Ger./mim.]  The  collec- 
tion of  bubbles  which  agitation  or  fermentation 
gathers  on  the  top  of  liquor ;  froth  ;  spume. 

FOAM  (fom),  V.  a.  \i.  FOAMED ;  pp.  FOAMING, 
FOAMED.]  To  cast  Out,  as  froth  ;  to  throw 
forth,  as  foam  :  —  to  cause  to  foam.  Pope. 

Eaging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame. 

Jvde  13. 
FOAM,  V.  re.     To  froth ;  to  gather  foam  ;  as,  "  To 
foam  at  the  mouth." 

FOAM'-BEAT,  a.  Lashed  by  foam  or  by  the 
waves.  Warton. 

FOAM'-CEEST-5D,  a.   Crested  with  foam.  Clarke. 

FOAM'ING,  p.  a.     Gathering  froth  ;  mantling. 

FOAM'ING-LY,  ad.  With  foam";  slaveringly ; 
frothily.  Sherwood. 

FOAM'LjpSS,  u..     Having  no  foam.  Clarke. 

FOAM'Y,  a.     Covered  with  foam;    frothy;  spu- 
mous.    "  i^oamy  waters."  Dryden, 
FOB,  re.    [Gut.  puppe.  Skinner,  Richardson.'] 

1.  A  small  pocket ;  a  watch-pocket.       Swift. 

2.  A  light  blow  ;  a  tap.  Shiik. 

FOB,  V.  a.     [Qe^.foppen.']     \i.  fobbed  ;  pp.  fob- 
bing,   FOBBED.']     To   cheat ;   to  trick  ;   to  de- 
fraud. L'Estrange. 
To  fob  off,  to  shift  off;  to  delude  with  a  trick.  Shak. 

FO'CAL,  a.     [Fr.  focal.]     {Opt.)  Belonging  to  a 

focus.  Derham: 

Focal  distance,  or  focal  length,  ( Opt.)  tile  distance  he- 

twcen  tile  centre  of  a  lens  or  a  mirror  and  its  focus,  or 

the  point  to  which  the  rays  of  light  converge.  Brande. 

FO'CAL-IZB,  V.  u.     To  bring  to  a  focus.    P.  Cyc. 

FO'CILE  [fo'sil,  P.  Sot.  ;  fos'il,  X'.],re.  \lt.fucile; 
Fr.focile.']  (Anat.)  A  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  or 
of  the  leg  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle. 

^et^.The  tibia  and  ulna  were  formerly  each  called 
the  focile  majus ;  the  fibula  and  radius,  focite  minus, 
Dunglison. 

FOg'JL-LATE,  v.a.  {Ij.  focillo.]  To  nourish.  J3Zot<rei!. 

t  FO^-IL-LA'TION,  H.  [L.  focillo,  fodllatus,  to 
revive,  to  cherish  ;  focus,  a  hearth.]  Comfort ; 
support.  Bailey. 

FO'CUS,  re. ;  pi.  FO'Gl.     [li.fjire,  ahearth.] 

1.  (Opt.)  The  point  where  rays  are  collected 
by  a  lens  or  a  mirror.  Newton. 

2.  (Geom.  &  Conic  Sections.)  A  certain  point 
in  the  parabola,  hyperbola,  and  ellipse,  in  which 
rays  of  light  reflected  from  all  parts  of  the 
curve  meet.  Brande. 

t^^  "  In  the  ellipse,  rays  proceeding  from  one  focus, 
and  reflected  at  the  curve,  pass  directly  to  tlie  other /o- 
cus.  In  the  parabola,  rays  proceeding  parallel  To  tlie 
axis,  and  reflected  at  the  curve,  pass  directly  to  the 
focus.  In  the  hyperbola,  rays  proceeding  towards  one 
focus  and  reflected  at  the  curve  go  to  the  other /ocms." 
Daoies. 
FfiD'DlgE,  n.  [A.  S.  fodder;  fedan,  to  feed;  Dut. 
voeder  ;  Ger.  fatter  ;  M.  foddyr ;  Gael,  fodar.] 
(Agric.)  Food  for  cattle.  Brande. 

whatever  is  given  as  the  ordinary  food  is  design.ited 
fodder.  Brands. 

FOD'DPE,  V.  a.      \i.  FODDERED  ;  pp.  FODDERING, 

FODDERED.]     To  feed,  as  cattle.  Evelyn. 
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FOD'DlpR-^R,  n.     One  who  fodders  cattle. 

fFO'DI-^lNT,  a.  \L.fodio,  fodiens,  to  dig.]  That 
digs ;  digging.  '  Blount. 

FOE  (fo),  n.\  pi.  FOE?.  [A.  ^.foh\fian^  to  hate.] 

1.  A  personal  enemy ;  one  who  hates  another. 

Thy  defects  to  know, 
Make  use  of  every  triend  aud  every /be.  Pope, 

2.  An  enemy  in  war  ;  a  hostile  force. 

Or  whispering  with  wliite  lips,  Thc/bt;!  they  come!  Byi-on. 

3.  An  adversary;  an  opponent.  "  Some /be 
to  his  npright  intent."  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  fcee  Enemy. 

t  FOE  (fo),  -v.  u.     To  treat  as  an  enemy.    Spenser. 

t  FOE'HOOD  (fo'hud),  n.     Enmity.       Bp.  Bedell. 

FOE'LIKE  (fo'lik),  a.     Like  an  enemy.      Sandys. 

FOE'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  foemen.  An  enemy  in  war; 
an  antagonist.  [Obsolete,  except  in  poetry. j 
*'  And  earth  from  fellest  /beme?i  purge."  Byron. 

And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foemen  wortliy  of  therr  steel.  Scott. 

FCET'I-CIDE  (fet'e-sid),  n.  [L.  fceius,  a  foetus, 
and  ccedOf  to  kill.]  [Law.)  The  crime  of  pro- 
ducing abortion.  Bouvier. 

F(E'TUS{{e'tu8),n.  [L.]  {Med.)  The  child  in  the 
womb  after  it  is  perfectly  formed,  called,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  gestation,  the- ewifir^/o.  Palmer. 

FOG,  n.     [A.  S.feffan,  to  collect ;  fog,  collection. 

Jiicha7'dson.~\      A  moist,   dense  vapor  floating 

near  the  surface  of  the  land  or  the  water;  fine 

mist.  '  Brocklesby. 

Syn.  — See  Mist. 

FOGj  n.     [Low  li.  fogagium.'] 

1.  After-grass  ;  after-math.  [Local.]  Drayton. 

2.  Long,  coarse  grass  that  remains  on  land 
through  the  winter.  Wright. 

t  FOG,  V.  n.  [Fr.  vogue,  sway,  authority  ;  voguer, 
to  go  forward.]     To  have  power  ;  to  practise. 

The  fogging  proctorage  of  money.  Milton. 

He  gives  himself  up  wholly  to  scrape  a  livelihood  from 

curing  diseases,  or  fogging  in  secular  causes.  Racket. 

FOG,  r).  a.     1.  To  overcast ;  to  darken.  Sherwood. 
2.  {Agric.)  To  take  the  fog,  or  coarse  grass, 
from. 

Tlie  practice  of  fogging  grass  lands  for  the  winter  support 
of  stock  has  been  found  highly  useful.  Farm.  Encp. 

FOG'— BANK,  n.  {N'aut.)  A  mass  of  fog  seen  at 
a  distance,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a 
bank.  Crabb. 

POG'GA^E,  n.  [Low  L.  fogagium.]  {AgHc.) 
Coarse  or  rank  grass  left  unmown,  or  not  eaten 
down  in  summer  or  autumn  ;  fog.        Chambers. 

FOG'ei-LY,  a(^.     Mistily;  darkly;  cloudily. 

FOG'GI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  foggy ;  mist- 
iness. Reid. 

FOG'^rY,  a.  Dark  with  fog;  dank  with  watery 
vapors  ;  misty. 

Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull?  Shak, 

FOG'-RING^,  n.  pi.  {Meteor.)  Banks  of  fog  ar- 
ranged in  a  circular  form.  Brande. 

FO'GY,  or  FO'jG^Y,  n.  An  eccentric  old  man; 
a  stupid  or  dull  man  ;  a  clown. 

An  eccentric  old  man  is  called  an  old  fogy.        Holloway. 

X^=  Provincial  in  Eng.,  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S., 
where  it  is  usually  applied  to  a  person  averse  to 
changes,  especially  in  matters  of  politics. 

,ft^  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  uncertain  or 
disputed.  Thos.  Keightley  says,  "  Fogie  (i.  e.  folkie, 
the  Dutch  volkje)  comes  as  surely  from  folk,  as  lassie 
from  lass,  or  any  other  diminutive  from  its  primitive." 
Keightley  also  says,  "  Old  furies  is  a  term  long  since 
used  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  for  old  soldiers  and  old 
men  in  tlie  hospital."    Motes  and  Queries,  vol.  viii. 

FOH,  interj.  [Past  part,  of  A.  S.  Jlan,  to  hate. 
Tooke.']  An  expression  of  aversion  or  contempt ; 
failgh.  —  See  Faugh.  Shak. 

■\-F-6i'BLE{r6Vh\),u..    [Fr.]    YeGhlQ.  Ld.  Herbert. 

Fdl'BLE  (fbi'bl),  n.  \Yy.  foible,  orfaible,  weak.] 
A  moral  weakness  ;  a  frailty  ;  an  imperfection  ; 
a  fault ;  a  failing ;  a  weak  point. 

Presumption  and  self-applause  are  the  foibles  of  mankind. 

IVatcrland. 

Syn.  —  See  Imferfection. 

FOIL,  V.  a.      [i.  FOILED  ;  pp.  FOILING,  FOILED.] 

1.  [Gr.  c(p&nw.  — Old  Fr.  of  oler.]  To  baffle  ; 
to  defeat;  to  frustrate  ;  to  balk  ;  to  disappoint. 

Those  armies  bright, 
Which  but  the  Omnipotcn.t  none  could  havQ  foiled.  Milton. 


FOLDED 

2.  l¥r. fouler.]     To  blunt;  to  dull.  Addison. 
Syn. —  See  Defeat. 
FOiL,  n.     1.  A  defeat ;  miscarriage. 

One  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust.  Sfial.: 

2.  A  blunt  sword,  with  a  button  at  the  end, 

used  in  fencing,  Mitford. 

rCiL,  ?i.  [Qi.if>i7.'>.ov;  li. folium;  It.  foglia;  Sp. 
hoja ;  Fr.  feuille.] 

1.  A  thin  plate  of  metal,  used  for  various  pur- 
poses in  dentistry,  jewellery,  gla^s-plating,  &c. 

2.  The  polished  steel  or  the  coating  of  quick- 
silver placed  on  the  back  of  a  plate  of  glass  to 
convert  it  into  a  mirror.  Chamber's, 

3.  Something  of  another  color  on  or  near 
which  jewels  are  set  to  heighten  their  lustre  :  — 
that  which  sets  off  something  to  better  advan- 
tage by  contrast. 

My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 

Shall  show  more  goodly  and  attract  more  eyes 

Than  that  which  hath  ■ixoftiil  to  set  ii  off.  Sltak, 

4.  (Arch.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  all  those  round- 
ed or  leaf-like  fonns  seen  | 
in  Gothic  windows,  nich- 
es, &c.  Craig.  ^oU'- 

FOIL'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  foiled.      Cotgrave. 

FOIL'^R,    n.     One  who  foils.  Johnson. 

FOIL'ING,  n.     1.  A  track  of  deer  barely  visible. 

[A  term  used  by  hunters.]  Todd. 

2.  A  division  of  tracery.  Simmonds. 

FOIL'— STONE,  n.    A  factitious  gem.   Simmonds. 

FOiN,  V.  n.  [L.  pjingo,  to  prick ;  Fr.  poindre.] 
To  push  in  fencing  ;  to  thrust.  Spenser. 

t  FOIN,  V,  a.    To  prick ;  to  sting.  Huloet. 

FoIn,  re.    A  thrust ;  a  push.  Robinson. 

F6IN'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  pushing  manner. 

t  FOI'|ON,  or  Fdl'ZON  (f  bl'zn),  n.  [L.  fusio,  a 
pouring  forth ;  Fr.  foison.]  Plenty  ;  abun- 
dance. Tusser. 

FOIST,  V.  a.  [Fr.  fausser.]  \i.  foisted  ;  pp. 
FOISTING,  FOISTED.]  To  insert  by  forgery,  or 
without  warrant ;  to  introduce  surreptitiously 
or  fraudulently  ;  to  thrust  in  ;  to  interpolate. 

Foisting  in  words,  and  altering  the  turn  of  expression. 

Watcrland. 

t  FOIST,  n.  [Low  L.,  It.,  ^  Sp./Msto ;  Fr./«sfc.]. 
A  light  and  fast-sailing  ship.  Beau.  S;  Ft. 

POIST'^E,  n.     One  who  foists  ;  a  falsifier. 

t  FOIS'TIED  (f  ois'tjd),  u-.  Mustied  ;  fusty.  Huloet. 

t  FOIS'TI-NESS,  n.     Fustiuess.  Tusser. 

fFOIS'Ty,  a.  [See  Fu.STY.]  Mouldy;  musty; 
fusty.  Favour. 

FOLD,  re.  [A.  S.  fald,  feald  ;  Dut.  vouw ;  Ger. 
falte;  'Da.n.fold;  Sv/.fall;  Fol. fahld.] 

1.  A  pen  or  enclosure  for  sheep.  MiUon. 

2.  A  flock  of  sheep.  "  One  fold  and  one 
shepherd."  John  x.  16. 

3.  t  A  limit;  a  boundary.  Creech. 

4.  A  double ;  one  part  added  to,  or  doubled 
on,  another  ;  a  plait;  aSj  "  The /b^s  of  drapery." 

.6^  From  the  foregoing  signification  is  derived  the 
use  of  fold  in  composition.  Fold  signifies  the  same 
quantity  added,  as  twenty-fold,  twenty  titties  repeated. 
"  Some  sixty-fold,  some  thirty-/oZd."    Matt.  xiii.  8. 

FOLD,  V.  a.  [Goth,  faldan ;  A.  S.  fealdan ;  Ger. 
fatten ;  Dan.  foli,e.]  \i.  folded  ;  pp.  fold- 
ing, FOLDED.] 

1.  To  double,  as  one  part  of  a  substance  over 
another;  to  lay  in  folds  ;  as,  "To_/oZa!aletter." 

As  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up.  Heb.  1. 12. 

2.  To  interlock ;  to  complicate ;  to  lay  to- 
gether, as  the  arms  ;  to  wrap. 

Conscious  of  its  own  impotence,  \\  folds  its  arms  in  de- 
spair. CoUiet: 

3.  To  put  into  a  fold,  as  sheep. 

She  in  pens  Jiis  flocks  will  fold.  Jh-yden. 

FOLD,  «.  re.  1.  To  close  over  another  of  the  same 
kind.  1  Kings  vi.  34. 

2.  To  shut  sheep  in  a  fold. 

The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.  MiUon. 

FOLD'A^E,  re.  The  right  of  folding  sheep.  Toller. 

FOLD'^D,  p.  a.  Shut  up  in  an  enclosure  :  — 
doubled  ;  laid  in  folds. 
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FOLD'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  folds.  Huhet. 

2.  An  instrument  for  folding  paper. 

FOLD'JNG,  n.  1.  {Af/ric.)  The  practice  of  pen- 
ning sheep  or  cattle  on  land  in  order  to  enrich 
it  by  the  manure  which  they  furnish.        Bacon. 

2.  A  fold;  a  doubling;  a  plait.  liali.ax. 

3.  The  act  of  folding  sheets  of  printed  mat- 
ter in  order  for  binding.  Simmonds. 

.f6LD'|NG,;j.  a.  1.  Shutting  up,  as  sheep  in  a  fold. 
2.  Doubling;  putting  one  on  another. 
Folding  doors,  two  doors  tliat  are  hung  on  the  two 
side-posts  of  a  door  frame,  and  open  in  the  middle. 

FOld'L^SS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  fold.  Mihnan. 

FOLD'-NET,  yi.  A  sort  of  net  for  taking  small 
birds.  Crahb. 

FOLU'-YARD,  n.  {AjHc.)  A  yard  for  folding 
and  feeding  cattle  or'  sheep.  Farm.  Ency. 

FOLE,  n.     See  Foal.  Todd. 

F6-LI-A'CE0US  (fo-le-a'shus,  Q^)ya.  {h.foUaceus  ; 
folimn,  a  leaf;  It.  ^r  ^-q.' foliaceo  ;  Fr.  foliace.] 

1.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to,  or  of  the  texture  or 
nature  of;  a  leaf.  Gray. 

2.  (3/m.)  Consisting  of  lamina?  or  leaves. 
"A  taXcky  J  foliaceous  spar."  Woodward. 

F6'LI-A(^E,  71.  [L.  folium,  a  leaf;  It.  fogliame, 
foliage;  ^^. foliages  FT.feuiUaae.] 

1.  Leaves  in  the  aggregate  ;  a  cluster  of  leaves. 

2.  {Arch.  &  Sctdp.)  An  ornament  in  imita- 
tion of  leaves  of  plants  and  flowers.     Fairholt. 

FO'Ll-A^E,  V.  a.  To  ornament  with  work  made 
in  imitation  of  leaves,     [u.]  Shenstone. 

FO'LT-ATE,  V.  a.  [li.  foliatus ;  folium^  a  leaf.] 
To  beat  into  a  leaf  or  thin  plate.  Newton. 

FO'Ll-ATE,  a.     [It.  fogliato.'] 

1.  \Bot.)  Leafy ;  consisting  of,  furnished 
with,  or  formed  like,  leaves.  Craig. 

2.  (Geom.)  Noting  a  kind  of  curve  line  con- 
sisting of  two  infinite  branches  which  have  a 
common  asymptote,  and  which  intersect  each 
other,  forming  a  leaf-shaped  branch.       Davies. 

FO'L|-AT-:pD,  a.  1.  (5o^.)  Furnished  with  leaVes  ; 
leaved.  Craig. 

2.  {Min.  &  Conch.)  Consisting  of  laminse  or 
layers  ;  lamellar.     "  Foliated  coal."     Maunder. 

3.  (Arch.)  Adorned  with  trefoils,  cinquefoils, 
&c. ;  as,  "  A/o/iaierf  arch."  Ogilvie. 

FO'LI-AT-ING,  n.  The  act  of  covering  the  backs 
of  looking-glasses  with  a  thin  coat  of  tin  and 
quicksilver ;  foliation.  Maunder. 

F6-LI-A'TI0N,  n.  [L.  foliatio  ;  folium,  a  leaf; 
Sp.  foliacio?i;  Fr.  foliation.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  vernation  or  leafing  of  plants; 
disposition  of  leaves  within  the  bud.       Hoblyn. 

2.  The  act  of  foliating  or  beating  a  metal  into 
foil  or  thin  leaves.  Johnson. 

3.  The  act  of  covering  the  back  side  of  a 
mirror  with  foil ;  foliating.  Boag. 

FO'LI-A-TURE,  n.  \lt.  fogliatura ;  ^^.foliatura.'] 
The  state  of  being  beaten  into  foil.    Shuckford. 

FO'LJ-^R,  n.  [See  FoiL.l  Goldsmiths'  foil. 
"  Preparing  these  foliers.^  Hist.  R.  Soc. 

FO-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  folium,  a  leaf,  and/e^ro, 
to  bear.]     Producing  leaves.  Smart. 

II  f6'U-6,  or  FOL'IO  [lo'le-6,  W.  P.J.  Ja. ;  lol'yo, 
S.  E.  F.  K."],  n.\  pi.  Fo'Li-09  or  fol'jo?.  [L. 
folium,  a  leaf;  It.  fog  Ho,  a  leaf  of  paper  ;  Sp. 
Ss  Fr.  folio.] 

1.  A  large  book  of  which  the  pages  are  formed 
by  a  sheet  of  paper  once  doubled.  Watts. 

2.  The  left  and  right  hand  pages  of  an  ac- 
count book  when  the  two  are  numbered  by  the 
same  figure. 

3.  {Law.)  Formerly  a  leaf  or  sheet  contain- 
ing a  certain  number  pf  words ;  —  now  a  certain 
number  of  words  without  reference  to  the  paper 
on  which  they  are  written,  amounting,  in  New 
York,  to  one  hundred.  —  In  England,  the.  num- 
ber of  seventy-two  words  in  conveyances,  of 
eighty  in  Exchequer  proceedings,  and  of  ninety 
in  Chancery  proceedings.         Burrill.     Clarke. 

|[  FO'LI-0,  or  FOL'IO,  a.  Denoting  the  size  of  a 
book,  &c.,  having  the  sheet  doubled  into  two 
leaves.  A'ddison. 


FO'LI-OLE,  n.  [L.  folium,  a  leaf;  'Pr.  foliole.] 
A  little  leaf;  a  leaflet.  Smart. 

FO-LI'0-LUM,  n.  {Bot.)  A  leaflet  borne  on  the 
axis  of  a  leaf.  Brande. 

f6'H-0-.M0RT,  a.  [L.  folium  mortuum,  a  dead 
leaf.]  Having  the  color  of  a  faded  leaf;  of  a 
dark  yellow  color;  fllemot.— See  Feuille- 
MORTii.  Woodward. 

FO'T.T-OSE,  ffl.  [L.  foliosus  \  It.fofjlioso.]  {Bot.) 
Leafy;  abounding  in  leaves;  foUous.         Gray. 

FO'L]-OT,  n.  [It.  folletto.]  A  kind  of  demon; 
an  elf.  "  Which  the  Italians  call  f allots. "Burton. 

FO'H-OUS,  a.     [L.  foliosus  ;  folium,  a  leaf.] 

1.  Leafy  ;  like  a  leaf ;  thin.     [li.J       Browne. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  leaves  intermixed  with 
flowers  ;  foliose.  Maunder. 

FOLK  (iolc),  or  FOLKS  (foks),  rt.  pL  [A.  ^.folc  ; 
Dut.  ^  Ger.  volk  ;  Dan.  if  Icel.  folk  ;  Sw.fofck.  — 
Ij.  vulgus  ;  It.  8j  S^t.  vulgo;  Fv.vulgaire.]  Peo- 
ple, in  familiar  language  ;  persons. 

Necebsity  and  a  little  common  eense  produced  all  the 
common  arts,  which  the  plain  folks  who  practised  them  were 
not  idle  enough  to  recom,  Waljjole. 

i3@=  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  folk,  that  "it  is  properly 
a  collective  noun,  and  has  no  plural,  except  by  mod- 
ern corruption;"  yet  Johnson,  as  well  as  otliers, 
wrote  the  word  folks  ;  as,  "  Folks  want  me  to  go  to 
Italy."  Smart  remarks  that,  "  tliough  a  collective 
plural,  and  tlierefore  not  needing  the  plural  s,  yet  in 
common  use  it  always  receives  it;"  and  Walker 
says,  that  ^^  folks  may  how  be  counted  the  best  orthog- 
raphy, as  it  is  certainly  the  only  current  pronuncia- 
tion." —  It  is  an  old  Aiiglo-Saxon  word,  now  cliiefly 
used  in  colloquial  or  familiar  language. 

FOLK'LAND  (fok'lSnd),  n.  [A.  S.folcland.]  {Eng. 
Law.)  Copyhold  land ;  land  held  by  the  com- 
mon people  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord,  on  con- 
dition of  their  paying  some  contribution  in 
money  or  other  property.  Bluckstone.  BoswortJi. 

FOLK'-LORE  (fbk'l6r),ra.  [Gtv.volkslehre.]  Pop- 
ular superstitions,  tales,  or  legends. 

The  wotA  folk-lore,  recently  borrowed  from  the  German 
as  a  substitution  for  the  long  and  Latinized  "  popular  super- 
stitions," must  be  esteemed  an  unquestionable  gain.  Trench. 

fFOLK'MOOT-^R,  w.  One  who  attends  a folkmote. 
"  For  pragmatics  andfolkmooters."         Milton. 

fFOLK'MOTE  (fok'mot),  n.  [A.  S.folcmot;folc, 
people,  and  mot,  an  assembly.]  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  any  public  meeting  of  people. 

Antiquaries  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
folkmote.  Brande. 

FOL'LI-CLE,  n.  [L.  folliculus  \  follis,  a  leathern 
sack;  It.  follicola ;  Sp.folicuta;  Yi.follicule.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  simple  pod,  opening  down  the  in- 
ner suture,  differing  from  the  legume,  or  pod 
like  that  of  the  pea,  which  opens  by  the  outer 
as  well  as  the  inner  suture.  Gray. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  very  minute  secreting  gland, 
consisting  merely  of  a  hollow  vascular  mem- 
brane and  an  excretory  duct.  *'The  sebaceous 
follicles.^*  Hoblyn. 

FOL-LIC'r-LAR,  a.  [It.  folHcolare;  Fr.  follicu- 
laire.]  Having  the  shape  of,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  follicle.  Henslow. 

FOL-LIC'IT-LAT-^.D,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  follicular 
seed  vessels.  Craig. 

FOL-LIC'Li-LOUS,  a.  \Fr.  folliculeux.]  Having 
or  producing  follicles.  Smart. 

FOL'LI-FUL,  a.     Full  of  folly,     [r.]     Shenstone. 

t  FOL'LJ-LY,  ad:    Foolishly.  Wicklijfe. 

FOL'LOW  (fol  16),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  fyligean,  or  fol- 
gian;    Dut.  'colgen;    Ger.  folgen;   Dan.  falf/e ; 

Sw.    fclja.]       [i.    FOLLOWED  ;  pp.   FOLLOWING, 
FOLLOWED.] 

1.  To  go  or  come  after  or  behind. 

What  could  I  do 
But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led?  Milton. 

2.  To  attend ;  to  accompany.  "  The  young 
men  that  folloiv  my  lord."  1  Sam.  xxv.  27. 

3.  To  pursue  ;  to  chase. 

I  will  harden  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  they  shall 
follow  thera.  Ex.  xiv.  17. 

4.  To  be  guided  by;  to  heed;  to  obey. 

If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me,  John  xii.  26. 

5.  To  come  after  in  the  course  of  events  ;  to 
succeed  in  order  of  time. 

Learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  crew; 

And  arts  still  followed  where  her  eagles  flew.       Pope. 


6.  To  succeed,  as  a  consequence. 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  tlie  knee. 

Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning,  Sliak, 

7.  To  imitate  ;  to  copy ;  to  pattern  after. 

Ill  patterns  are  sure  to  be  followed  more  than  good  rules. 

Locke. 

8.  To  seek ;  to  cultivate  ;  to  cherish. 

Follow  peace  with  all  men.  Ilcb.  xii.  14. 

9.  To  attend  to  ;  to  practise  ;  to  be  occupied 
with  ;  as,  "  To  folloio  a  trade." 

To  folloio  up,  to  pursue  closely  or  vigorously. 

Syn. —  Follow  in  procession;  follow  a  friend,  a 
leader,  an  inclination,  a  line  of  business.  A  son  suc- 
ceeds  his  fatiier  ;  day  and  night  succeed  each  otiier. — 
Pursue  an  enemy  or  an  object ;  attend  a  master.  — 
Follow  the  steps  of  the  virtuous,  and  imitate  or  copy 
their  example  ;  obey  patents. 

FOL'LOW  (f3I'l6),  r.  n.  1.  To  go  or  come  after. 
"Away;  I'll /b^/ow  instantly."  Shak. 

2.  To  attend,  as  a  servant.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  subsequent  in  time.  Milton. 

4.  To  come  from  ;  to  ensue,  as  a  conseque  ce  ; 
to  result. 

To  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  must  folloio  as  the  night  the  day 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.  Sliak. 

To  follow  on,  to  endeavor  persistently  ;  to  persevere 
in  effort.  Hos.  vi.  3. 

FOL'LOW-^R,  n.    L  One  who  follows  or  pursues. 

Who  is  he  that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that 
which  is  good?  1 1'et,  iii.  13. 

2.  One  who  succeeds  ;  a  successor. 

Their  [the  apostles']  companions  and  immediate /oWoiccrB. 

i'alcy. 

3.  An  attendant;  a  retainer;  a  dependant. 

I  seemed  his  follower,  not  partner.  Sliak. 

4.  An  imitator ;  a  copier. 

Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  am  of  Christ.  1  Cor.  xi.  I. 

5.  A  pupil ;  a  disciple ;  adherent ;  partisan. 

6.  A  sheet  of  parchment  added  to  another 
sheet,  as  in  an  indenture,  &c.  [A  term  used 
by  law- stationers.]  Simmonds. 

Syn.  —  A  follower  of  a  person,  or  of  the  interest 
or  principles  of  any  one  ;  a  successor  in  office  ;  a  disr 
ciplc  of  a  teacher  of  some  system  o(  religion  or  philos- 
opliy  ;  an  adherentto  a  person,  cause,  or  party  ;  apoh't- 
ical  partisan;  an  associate  in  office  or  in  an  enter- 
prise ;  an  occasional  companion. 

f5l'L0W-ING,  p.  a.  Siicceeding ;  next  in  order ; 
as,  "  The  following  day." 

FOL'LY,  n.  [iLfollia  ;  Sip. folia  ;  Yi:  folic.  —  See 
Fool.] 

1.  Want  of  understanding ;  weakness  of  in- 
tellect; foolishness;  fatuity;  imbecility. 

2.  Foolish  conduct;  an  unwise  act ;  indiscre- 
tion. 

Folhh  as  it  grows  in  years, 

The  more  extravagant  appears.  JBvtler. 

Whom  foil]/  pleases  or  whose  follies  please.  Pope. 

3.  A  shameful  act ;  wicked  conduct ;  sin. 

They  have  committed  lewdness  tmA  folly.         Judg.  xx.  G. 

4.  Criminal  wickedness  ;  depravity.       Shak. 

FO'MAL-HAUT,  n.  {Astron.')  A  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Piscis  Aut^tralis, 
or  Southern  Fish.  Hind. 

FO-MENT',  V.  a.  [lj.fom.ento;  \t.  fomentare; 
S^.  fomentar  ;  Ft.  fomente?:]     [;.  fomenti:d; 

^^.  FOMENTING,  FOMEXTED.J 

1.  To  cherish  with  heat,     [k.] 

Fomented  by  his  virtual  power,  and  warmed.       Milton. 

2.  To  bathe  with  warm  lotions. 

He  fomented  the  head  with  opiates.  Arhuthnot. 

3.  To  excite;  to  encourage;  to  stimulate. 

Those  Ul  humors  which  they  themselves  infused  and/o- 
mented  in  them.  Locke. 

FO-M^IN-TA'TION,  «.  [L.  fomentafio  ;  It,  fomen- 
tazione;  Sp.  fomenfacion;  F v.  fomentation.] 

1.  The  act  of  fomenting;  local  bathing  with 
hot  water  or  medicated  decoctions.  Bacon. 

2.  A  warm  lotion.  Arhuthnot. 

3.  Excitation;  encouragement;  instigation. 

Ti'ishonGSi  fomentation  of  your  pride.  Yoimg. 

FO-MENT'?R,  n.  One  who  foments  or  encour- 
ages.    "  A  perpetual ybmen^er  of  sin."       i/afc. 

FO'ME^,  n.';  pi.  f6m'i-te?.  [1,.  fomes,  fuel.] 
(Med.)  A  porous  substance  capable  of  absorb- 
ing and  retaining  contagious  effluvia.     Brande. 

fFON,  re.   [Icel./flfl57^e.]  A  fool ;  an  idiot.  S/>CTiser. 

FOND,  lb.     [Etymology  uncertain.     Skinner  sug- 
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FOND 

gests  A.  S.fundian,  to  try  ;  and  Richardson  re- 
marks that  the  verb  fonne,  used  by  Chaucer  in 
the  sense  of  to  be  iitfatuated.'m^y  be  a  conse- 
quential application  of  the  A.  S.  fundian. — 
See  FoN.] 

1.  t  Foolish  ;  silly  ;  simple  ;  weak  ;  besotted. 

'T  IB  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes.  Shak. 

2.  Weakly  tender  ;  foolishly  indulgent ;  af- 
fectionate. "I'm  a  foolish, ybnrf  v/Hq.  Addison. 

3.  Noting  love  or  liking  ;  — followed  by  of. 

Fame  is,  in  itself,  a  real  good,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero, 
■who  was  perhaps  too  fond  oj  it.  Di-yden. 

4.  Trifling  ;  valued  by  folly,     [u,] 

Forward,  and/oiu/  to  show  hia  parts.  Oay. 

Fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold.  Shah. 

Syn.  — See  Affectionate,  Indulgent. 

FOND,  V,  u,.    To  caress;  to  fondle,   [r.]    Dryden. 

fFONDj^^K.    [See  Fond,  a.]     1.  To  be  fond  of ; 

to  be  in  love  with  ;  to  dote  on.  Shak. 

2.  [A.  S.fu7idian.'\    To  strive;  to  try.    "To 

be  right  merry  will  I  fond.'*  Chancer. 

FOn'DLE  (fon'dl),  V.  a.  [i.  FONDLED  ;  pp.  fon- 
dling, FONDLED.]  To  treat  fondly  or  very  ten- 
derly ;  to  caress.    '  Swift. 

FON'DLE,  V.  n.    To  show  excessive  love ;  to  dote. 

And  fondled  on  her  like  a  child.  Gay. 

FOND'HIR,  n.     One  who  fondles.  Johnson, 

f6nd'L|NG,  71.  1.  t  A  fool;  a  simpleton.  Burton. 
2.  A  person  or  thing  fondled.  Swift. 

FOND'LING,  p.  a.  Treating  with  fondness  or 
great  tenderness  ;  caressing. 

FOND'LY,  ad.   In  a  fond  manner  ;  with  fondness. 

FOr^D'NESS,  n.  [See.  Fond,  a.]  1.  The  quality 
of  being  fond;  foolishness;  weakness;  want  of 
sense  or  of  judgment.  Bj?.  Taylor. 

2.  Excessive  tenderness ;  indulgence.  Prior. 

3.  Tender  passion  ;  affection  ;  partiality : 
attachment;  kindness;  love.  "All  \,\iq  fond- 
ness and  concern  of  a  tender  parent."  Addison. 

4.  A  strong  or  unreasonable  liking.  "A  con- 
tinual fondiiess  for  dress."  Walpole. 

Syn.  — See  Indulgence. 

FOJ^DUS  (fon'du),  a.  [Fr.,  melted.']  {Manifac- 
tures.)  A  term  applied  to  that  kind  of  painting 
of  calico,  paper-hangings,  <!tc.,  in  which  the  col- 
ors are  blended  into  each  other.  Francis. 

t  FONE,  ?fc. ;  pi.  oi  foe.     Foes.  Spenser. 

fFONG,  -o.  u.     [A.  S./b?^.]     To  take.       Chaucer. 

FO?-fT,  n.  [L.  fans  ;  fundo,  to  pour  forth ;  It. 
foiite  I  Sp.  fuente  ;  Fr.fonte.^ 

1.  A  spring  or  fountain  of  water.       Drayton. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  vessel  used  in  Protestant  church- 
es to  hold  water  for  the  purpose  of- baptism  ;  and 
m  Catholic  churches  used  also  for  holy  water. 

No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font.  Shak, 

3.  {Printing.)  An  assortment  or  complete  set 
of  printing  types  of  one  size:  —  written  also 
fount.  —  See  Fount. 

A  common  font  consists  of  100,000  characters,        Ogilvie. 

FOn'TAL,  tt.  Relating  to  a  fount,  a  font,  or  a 
fountain.  Blount.     Brit.  Qu.  Rev. 

FON'TA-NEL,  n.     [Fr.fo7itanelle.'\ 

1.  An  artificial  issue,  made  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  Hammond. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  space  filled  \ip  by  a  cartilagi- 
nous membrane  in  the  cranial  bones  of  a  foetus 
or  of  a  new-born  child.  Dunglison. 

\  FOM-TAJ^qE'  (fSn-tanzh'),  ».  [Fr.  ;  from  the 
name  of  the  first  wearer,  Mademoiselle  de  Fon- 
tange.']  A  knot  of  ribbons  on  the  top  of  the 
head-dress.  Addison. 

f66d,  n.  [A.  S.  yb(^a,  ox  fode\  Tint,  voedzel  \ 
Ger.  flitter  \  JisiTi.fdde;  l'ce\.fodr\  Sw.  foda. 
—  See  Feed.] 

1.  Animal  or  vegetable  substances  eaten  for 
nourishment ;  aliment ;  provisions  ;  victuals  ; 
viands  ;  diet ;  regimen.  "  Who  giveth _/boc?  to 
all  flesh."  Ps.  cxxxvi.  25. 

2.  "Whatever  supports  the  existence,  or  pro- 
motes the  growth,  of  plants,  as  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia. 

3.  That  which  sustains  or  cherishes  ;  support. 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Food  is  a  general  term  for  whatever  is  eaten 
by  man  or  beast;  victuals,  food  for  man  prepared  to  | 
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bo  eaten.  Provisions  is  a  term  applied  to  wliatever  is 
used  for  food  ;  fare,  for  wllat  is  furnislied  for  tlie  table. 
Diet  and  regimen  denote  particular  modes  of  living, 
Ditt  for  a  sick  person  ;  regimen  for  the  preservation 
of  health. 

t  f66d,  v. a.  To  supply  with  food  ;  to  feed.  Barret. 

FOOD'FUL,  a.     Full   of  food  ;  furnishinc;   food ; 
alimentary.  Dryden. 

FdoD'L^SS,  a.  Not  affording  food ;  barren.  Sandys. 

t  f66d'Y,  a.    Eatable  ;  fit  for  food.      Chapman. 

f66l,  n.     1.  [It.  foUe,  mad,  foolish  ;   Fr.  fou,  or 

fol,  mad,  foolish  ;  fou,  a.  madman,  a  fool.  —  Icel. 

fol.-W.ffipL] 

1.  One  void  of  understanding  or  reason ;  an 
idiot ;  a  dolt ;  a  natural. 

He  thanks  his  stare  he  was  not  born  a  fool.  Pope. 

2.  One  who  acts  unwisely,  or  is  deficient  in 
common  sense  ;  a  silly  person  ;  a  simpleton;  a 
wiseacre ;  a  dunce. 

And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.       Pope. 

3.  One  who  counterfeits  folly  ;  a  buffoon  ;  a 
jester  ;  a  harlequin  ;  a  zany. 

Art  thou  not  the  Lady  Olivia's  fooll  Shak. 

4.  In  Scripture,  a  wicked  person. 

The /ooi  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.      Ps  xiv.  1. 

5.  [Fr.  fouler,  to  crush.]  A  compound  of 
stewed  gooseberries  beaten  up  with  cream ;  a 
gooseberry-fool.  Gifford. 

To  make  a  fool  of  to  disappoint ;  to  defeat ;  to  de- 
ceive.—  To  play  the  fool,  to  play  pranks  like  a  jester ; 
to  act  the  buffoon.  —  To  put  the  fool  upon,  to  cheat ; 
to  deceive.  Dryden. 

FOOL,  V.  n.    \i.  FOOLED  ;  pp.  fooling,  fooled.] 
To  play  the  fool ;  to  trifle  ;  to  toy  ;  to  play. 


FOOTED 


F66L'§'-ER-RANb, 

be  found. 


Fool  not;  for  all  may  have, 
If  they  dare  try,  a  glorious  litte. 


Herbert. 

To 


FOOL,  V.  a.     1.  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;    as 
fool  one  out  of  his  money.'* 

2.  To  spend  or  lose  in  a  foolish  manner. 

I  huve  fooled  away  too  much  money.  Swift. 

3.  To  infatuate  ;  to  malie  foolish ;  to  befool. 

Fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely.  Shak. 

troolV-BEGGED  (-begd),  ffl.     Begged  foolishly  ; 
absurd  ;  idiotic  ;  senseless.  Shak. 

tFOOL'-BOLD,  a.  Foolishly  bold;  foolhardy.  Bale. 

FOOL'-BORN,  a.    Foolish  from  the  birth.    Shak. 

f66l'5R-Y,  n.    1.  The  practice  of  folly;  foolish 
conduct ;  folly ;  absurdity  ;  buffoonery. 

All  such  fooleries  are  quite  inconsistent  with  that  manly 
simplicity  of  manners  wlitch  is  so  honoraljle  to  the  national 
character.  Seattle. 

2.  The  object  of  folly. 

That  Pythagoras,  Plato,  or  Orpheus  believed  in  any  of 
these  fooleries,  it  cannot  be  suspected.  Raleigh. 

fFOOL'— HAP-Py,  a.    Lucky  without  contrivance 
or  judgment.  Spenser. 

f66l'HAE-DI-FIOOD  (fei'hilr-de-hud),  •/».      Qual- 
ity of  being  foolhardy  ;  foolhardiness.    Qu.  Rev. 

f66l'HAE-DI-LY,  ad.  With  foolhardiness.  Craig. 

f66l'HAR-D!-NJ3SS,  n.     Quality  of  being  fool- 
hardy; rashness;  courage  without  sense.  South. 

t  FOOL'HAR-DISE,  n.     Foolhardiness.     Spenser. 

f66l'HAR-DY,  a.   Foolishly  bold ;  madly  adven- 
turous ;   rash.  "  Foolhardy  child,"  Spenser. 

FodL'ING.n.  The  act  of  playing  the  fool.  Cowley. 

FOOL'ISH,  a.     1.  Void  of  understanding;   weak 
of  intellect ;  senseless  ;  silly  ;  simple. 

I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man.  Slialc. 

2.  Unwise  ;  imprudent ;  indiscreet ;  absurd ; 
irrational.    "In  life  a.  foolish  .  . .  knave."  Shak. 

3.  Nonsensical ;  ridiculous  ;  contemptible. 
"  Foolish  tenrs."  "  Foolish  tenderness."   Shak. 

4.  In  Scripture,  wicked  ;  sinful. 

The  foolish  shall  not  stand  in  thy  sight.  Ps,  v.  fl. 

Syn.  —  See  Absurd,  Simple. 
f66l'!SH-LY,  ad.   In  a  foolish  manner  ;  weakly. 
FOOL'ISH-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  foolish  ;  folly, 
f66l'S'-CAP,  n.     1.  The  cap  of  a  fool. 

2.  Paper  in  folio  quire  of  a  small  size,  next 
to,  and  larger  than.  pot.  Franklin, 

j^^  Our  modern  term  foolscap,  for  a  peculiar  kind 
of  writing-paper,  is  derived  from  the  original  water- 
mark —  a  fooPs  head  with  cap  and  bells.    Fairholt. 


A  search  for  what  cannot 
Booth. 

f66l'§'-PAES-L5Y,  ».  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  JBthusa.  The  common  species,  or  .iithii- 
sa  cynapium,  is  a  common  and  poisonous  weed 
in  gardens,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  parsley. 

Loudon. 

f66l'ST0NE§  (ai'stonz),  ■«.     A  plant;  a  species 

of  orchis.  i,gg^ 

f66l'-TRAP,  n.  A  snare  to  catch  fools  in.  Dryden. 

FOOT  (fat),  n. ;    pi.  fEet.      [Goth,  fotus;  A.  S. 

fot;  Dut.  voet;  Ger.  fuss  ;  Dun.  fod;  Sw.  fot.— 

Gr.  TTov; ;  L.  pes ;  It.  piede,  pie ;  Sp.  pie ;'  Port. 

_  pe  ;  Fr.  pied.  —  Pers.  pa ;  Sans,  padas.] 

1.  The  part  upon  which  a  man  or  an  animal 
stands  ;  the  organ  of  locomotion  ;  the  inferior 
termination  of  the  leg. 

fl®- "  In  descriptions  of  the  Articulata,  especially 
of  insects,  the  word /erf  is  mostly  used  to  designate 
the  legs."     MicrOgraphic  Did. 

2.  The  lower  part  of  any  thing;  the  bottom  ; 
the  base.  "  The /oo*  of  a  table."  Johnson. 
"  The  foot  of  thy  account."     Dryden. 

3.  Footing;  foundation;  state;  condition;  — 
used  only  in  the  singular. 

There  is  no  well-wisher  to  his  country  without  a  little 
hope  that  in  time  the  kingdom  may  be  on  a  better/ooi.  Swi/'t. 

4.  A  measure  containing  twelve  inches. 

KS'  "  As  this  term  is  employed  in  almost  all  lan- 
guages as  a  linear  measure,  it  has  doubtless  been  de- 
rived from  the  length  of  the  human  foot."   Brandc. 

5.  That  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  a  sugar 
cask ;  —  in  the  plural,  foots. 

6.  [Mil.)  Soldiers  who  march  and  fight  on 
foot,  as  distinguished  from  cavalry ;  —  used  only 
in  the  singular. 

Himself  with  all  his  foot  entered  the  town.       Clarendon. 

7.  i^Pros.)  A  certain  portion  of  a  line  of  po- 
etry consisting  of  two  or  more  syllables,  com- 
bined according  to  quantity  in  the  ancient,  and 
according  to  accent  in  the  modern,  languages. 

8.  Real  value.  "  To  sell  their  means  ...  far 
VinAex  ftfot."  Bacon. 

Foot  of  a  perpendicular,  (^Qeom.)  the  point  at  which 
the  perpendicular  meets  the  line  or  the  surface  to 
which  it  is  drawn. — On  foot,  walking;  moving. — To 
set  on  foot,  to  put  in  motion  ;  to  originate. 
FOOT  (fCit),  "•  n.  [i.  footed  :  pp.  FOOTING, 
FOOTED.]  To  dance  ;  to  tread  with  measured 
steps  in  accord  with  music.  Dryden. 

To  foot  it,  to  walk  ;  to  go  on  foot. 

I'm  tired,  sir,  and  ne'er  shall  foot  it  home.       Beau,  tf  Fl. 

FOOT  (fut),  V.  a.     1.  To  spurn  ;  to  kick.      Shak. 

2.  To  settle  ;  to  begin  to  fix.  "  Traitors  lato 
footed  in  the  kingdom."  Shak. 

3.  To  tread;  to  dance.  "They  featly /ooif 
the  green."  'lickell. 

4.  't  To  seize  with  the  foot.  Shak. 

5.  To  add  a  foot  to ;  to  supply  with  a  foot ; 
as,  "  To  foot  a  stocking." 

6.  To  add  up,  as  figures.  E.  D.  Bangs. 

FOOT'-BALL  (fat'bll),  n.  1.  A  ball  made  of  an 
inflated  bladder  cased  with  leather,  or  of  india- 
rubber,  and  driven  by  the  foot. 

2.  The  sport,  play,  or  practice  of  kicking  a 
foot-ball.  Arbuthnot. 


POOT'-BAND    (fiit'bSnd), 
infantry. 


(^Mil.)  A  band   of 
Todd. 


FOOT'-BAE-RACKS,  n.pl.     {Mil.)  Barracks  for 
infantry.         '  Booth. 

FOOT'-BOARD  (fflt'boril),  n.      1.  A  support  for 
the  foot.  Smollett. 

2.  A  board  at  the  foot  of  a  bed. 

FOOT'-BOt  (fiit'bbi),  n.     A  low  menial ;  a  ser- 
vant ;  an  attendant ;  a  runner ;  a  footman.  Shak. 

FOOT' -BREADTH  (Jut'bredtli),  n.     The  breadth 
of  a  foot.  Deui.  ii.  5.- 


FOOT'-BRIDgE    (fiit'brij), 
for  foot  passengers. 


A  narrow  bridge 
Sidney. 

FOOT'-CLOTH,  n.     A  cloth  under  the  saddle  of 
a  horse ;  a  kind  of  housing.  B.  Jonson. 

F00T'-C6m-PA-NY,  n.    A  company  of  soldiers 
on  foot ;  infantry.  Milton, 

FOOT'-CXJ-SH-ION   (fut'kilsli-un),  n.    A  cushion 
for  the  feet.  '  Kirby. 

FOOT'^D   (fat'ed),  a.      Shaped,  as  to  the  feet; 
having  feet.    "  Footed  like  a  goat."  Grew. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  ts,  Y,  short;   A,  Jg,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;   h£iR,  HER; 


FOOT-FALL 

FOOT'-PAll  (fflt'fll),  ».     1.  A  stumble;   a  trip 

of  the  foot.  Shak. 

2.  A  footstep  ;  a  tread  of  the  foot.  Shak. 

FOOT'-FlGHT  (fftt'lit),  n.  A  fight  made  on  foot, 
in  opposition  to  one  on  horseback.  Sidney. 

t  FOOT'SELD  (fflt'lSId),  n.  [A.  S.  geU,  a  fine.] 
{Eiiff.  Law.)  A  fine  for  not  cutting  out  the 
balls  of  dogs'  feet  in  the  forest.  BurHll. 

roOT'-GUAED§   (fat'girdz),  n.  pi.      {Mil.)    In- 
fantry  guards,    as    distinguished    from    horse- 
Burn. 


FOOT'I-iALT  (fut'h&lt),  n.  A  disorder  incident  to 
sheep,  occasioned  by  an  insect  that  infects  the 
foot.  Crabb. 

FOOT'HOLD,  n.  A  place  for  the  foot  to  stand  on ; 
a  footing  ;  support.  L'Estranffe. 

POOT'HOOKS  (fOt'huks),n.pZ.  {Naut.)  Those  tim- 
bers which  form  the  external  convex  and  the 
internal  concave  outline,  of  the  sides  of  a  ship; 
compassing  timbers  ;  — vulgarly  called  futtocks. 

t FOOT-HOT'  (fut-hot'),  ad.  Immediately;  direct- 
ly ;  at  once.  [A  phrase  borrowed,  Jamieson 
supposes,  from  hunting.]  Gower. 

FOOT'ING  (fOt'ing),  )^  1.  Ground  for  the  foot; 
a  place  to  stand  on  ;  foothold.  "  Her  footing 
chanced  to  fail."  Prior. 

2.  Foundation;  basis.  "Taking  things  on 
the  footing  of  this  life  only."  Blair. 

3.  Entrance ;  establishment ;  settlement. 

No  useful  arts  have  yet  foundfooting  here.  Dryden. 

4.  Step;  tread;  walk.  "I  hear  the  footing 
of  a  man."  Shak. 

5.  Dance  ;  measured  tread.  Shak. 

6.  The  act  of  adding,  as  a  column  of  figures  ; 
act  of  summing  up  an  account.      E,  D.  Bangs. 

7.  The  sum  total,  as  of  an  account ;  the  re- 
sult of  addition.  E.  D.  Bangs. 

8.  Act  of  forming  the  foot  of  a  stocking  or  a 
shoe  ;  — the  foot  of  a  stocking. 

9.  Plain  cotton  lace.  Clarke. 

10.  pi.  {Arch.)  The  spreading  courses  at  the 
base  or  foundation  of  a  wall.  Brande. 

FOOT'LESS  (fttt'les),  u..     Without  feet.         Todd. 

FOOT'-LICK-fR,  76.    A  mean  flatterer.        Shak. 

FOOT'MAN  (fat'niiin),  n. ;  pi.  foot'men. 

1.  A  soldier  who  serves  on  foot.  Raleigh. 

2.  A  menial  servant  in  livery,  distinguished 
from  a  coachman  or  groom  ;  foot-boy. 

Like  footmsH  running  before  coaches, 

To  tell  the  inn  what  lord  approaches.  Prior. 

3.  An  iron  or  brass  stand  with  feet,  or  with 
a  hook,  for  keeping  any  thing  warm  before  a 
fire.  Simmonds. 

roOT'MAN-SHIP,  n.  The  art  or  faculty  of  a 
footman,  or  a  runner.  L' Estrange. 

FOOT'-MAN-TLE,  n.  A  species  of  garment  used 
by  market-women,  when  they  ride  on  horseback, 
to  keep  the  gown  clean ;  a  riding-skirt.  Chaucer. 

FOOT'MARK,  n.  A  mark  made  by  the  foot ;  a 
footprint ;  a  footstep  ;  a  trace.  Hitchcock. 

FOOT'MUFF  (filt'muf),  u.  A  sort  of  muff  used  to 
keep  the  feet  warm.  Clarke. 

POOT'PACE  (fat'pSs),  n.  1.  A  slow  pace  or  step, 
as  in  walking;  footstep.  Johnson. 

2.  A  landing  or  resting-place  at  the  end  of  a 
short  flight  of  steps  ;  a  broad  stair.  Moxon. 

3.  An  elevated  platform  or  raised  floor  in  a 
room  ;  a  dais.  Ogilvie. 

FOOT'PAD  (fttt'pad),  n.  A  highwayman  that  robs 
on  foot.  Smollet. 

F00T'-PAS-S15N-p(:R,  n.  One  who  travels  on 
foot.  Smollett. 

FOOT'-PAth  (fut'pith),  n.  A  narrow  way  for 
foot-passenger.?,  not  admitting  horses  or  car- 
riages ;  a  footway.  Shak. 

F00T'-PAVE-M{;NT,  «.  A  paved  way  for  pas- 
sengers on  foot ;  footway.  Bosioell. 

FOOT'-PLATE  (fut'plat),  n.  The  platform  on 
which  the  engineer  or  the  fireman  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine  stands  ;  — a  carriage  step.      Weale. 

FOOT'-PLOUGH  (fut'plbu),  n.  A  kind  of  swing 
plough.  Clarke. 

FOOT'-PO-^T,  re.  A  servile  or  inferior  poet;  a 
poetaster,     [ii.]  Dryden. 
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FOOT'-POST  (ffit'post),  re.  A  post  or  messenger 
that  travels  on  foot.  Careto. 

FOOT'PrINT  (fiit'prlnt),  re.  1.  The  mark  of  a 
foot ;  a  footstep  ;  a  trace  ;  a  footmark.      Gray. 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.  Longfellow. 

2.  pi.  (Pal.)  Impressions  of  the  feet  of  ex- 
tinct reptiles,  birds,  &c.,  on  the  surface  of  cer- 
tain rocks.  Hitchcock. 

FOOT'-RACE  (fut'ras),  n.  A  race  performed  on 
foot.  Pope. 

FOOT'-ROPE  (fut'rop),  re.  {Naut.)  The  rope 
stretchiug  along  a  yard,  upon  which  men  stand 
when  reefing  or  furling  ;  a  horse.  Dana. 

FOOT'ROT,  re.  An  ulcer  in  the  feet,  —  a  disease 
to  which  sheep  are  liable.  Farm.  Ency. 

FOOT'-rOle  (filt'rul),  re.  A  measure  of  a  foot 
or  twelve  inches.  Blackstone. 

F00T'-SHAC-KLE§  (fat'sliak-klz),re.^i.  Fetters; 
shackles  for  the  feet.  Craiq. 


A  soldier  that 
Drayton. 

{Bot.)  A 


FOOT'-SOL-Dl^R  (fut'sol-jer),  n. 
marches  and  fights  on  foot. 

FOOT'STALK  (fut'stiwk),  re. 
short  stem  on  which  a  leaf  is  raised 
up  from  a  plant ;   a  leaf-stalk  ;  a  peti- 
ole. Gray. 

FOOT'STALL  (fut'stai),  n.    l.  The  stir- 
rup of  a  woman's  saddle.         Johnson. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  plinth  or  base  of  a  pillar.  TFeafe. 

FOOT'STEP  (fiit'step),  re.  1.  A  mark  or  impres- 
sion of  the  foot ;  trace  ;  track ;  footprint. 

2.  A  sign;  a  token  ;  a  mark;  a  vestige.  "  Vis- 
ible/ooisieps  of  Divine  Wisdom."  Bentley. 

3.  An  inclined  plane  under  a  printing  press,  on 
which  the  pressman  places  his  foot.    Simmonds. 

To  follow  the  footsteps^  or  in  the  footsteps,  of,  to  fol- 
low the  example  of. 

Syn.  — See  Mark,  Vestige 

FOOT'St66l  (fiit'stol),  n.  A  stool  to  rest  the 
feet  upon.  Shak. 

FOOT'STOOLED  (fut'-),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
footstool.     "  A  footstooled  throne."        Cowper. 

FOOT'-vALVE  (fut'-),  n.  A  valve  in  the  passage 
between  the  condenser  and  air-pump  of  a  steam- 
engine  opening  towards  the  air-pump.      Weale. 

FOOT'-WAL-ING,  re.  {Naut.)  The  whole  inside 
planks  or  lining  of  a  vessel  over  the  floor-tim- 
bers. Dana. 

F00T'-WARM-5R  (fut'w8irm-er),  re.  A  box  con- 
taining a  tin  vessel  to  be  filled  with  hot  water, 
to  warm  the  feet.  W.  Ency. 

roOT'WAY,  re.  A  path  for  passengers  on  foot; 
a  foot-pavement ;  a  foot-path.  Goldsmith. 

FOP,  re.  [Etymology  disputed  and  doubtful.  — L. 
vappa,  a  senseless  fellow.  Todd.  —  Richardson 
alleges  the  root  to  be  Dut.  ^o/,  a  puff';  poffen, 
to  puff.]  A  man  of  small  understanding  and 
much  ostentation  ;  a  man  fond  of  dress  ;  a  cox- 
comb ;  a  beau  ;  a  dandy.  Beatlie. 

f5p'd66-DLE,  re.  A  fool;  a  simpleton.  Hudibras. 

POP'LJNG,  re.     A  petty  fop  ;  a  coxcomb.    Tickell. 

FOP'P^R-Y,  re.  1.  Quality  of  a  fop;  vanity  in 
dress  and  manners  ;  showy  folly ;  coxcombry. 

Fopperjl  is  a  sort  of  folly  much  more  contagious  than  ped- 
antry; but  as  they  result  alike  from  affectation,  tliey  deserve 
ahke  to  be  proscribed.  "  Dr.  Campbell. 

Foppery  is  never  cured;  once  a  coxcomb,  and  always  a 
coxcomb.  Johnson. 

2.  Vain  or  idle  practice  ;  foolery.  Swift. 

3.  A  gewgaw  ;  frippery.  Swift. 

FOP'PISH,  a.  Like  a  fop  ;  vain  in  dress  or  show; 
ostentatious.  Law. 

Syn.  —  See  Finical. 

FOP'PJSH-Ly,  od.    In  a  foppish  manner;  vainly. 

FOP'PJSH-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  foppish  ; 
foolish  vanity  or  show  in  dress.  Shenstone. 

FOR,  pre/).  \Goth..  fatir,  faura ;  A.  S._/br;  Dut. 
voor\  Ger. /li?" ;  rian.ybr;  Icel. /J/r/r;  Sw./uy; 
—  L.  pro;  It.  per;  S^.por;  Vv".  pour.  —  Home 
Tooke  believes  it  to  be  no  other  than  the  Goth, 
substantive ynj'mia,  cause,  and  "to  have  always 
the  same  single  signification,  and  nothing  else." 
This  derivation  is  adopted  by  Richardson.  — 
"The  radical  sense  oi  for  is,  to  go,  to  pass,  to 


FORAMIJSriFER 

advance,  to  reach  or  stretch  ;  and  it  is  probably 
allied  to  the  Sax.  faran,  to  fare."    Wvhslcr^ 

1.  Because  of;  by  reason  of.  "  The  gulf  is 
remarkable  for  tempests."  Addison. 

2.  With  respei*  to  ;  with  regard  to  ;  relating 
to  ;  concerning  ;  —  often  with  as  before  it. 

For  particulars  and  circumstances,  he  continually  lops 
them.  po^;^. 

As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord. 

Joah.  xxiv.  15. 

3.  In  the  place  of;  instead  of.  "Will  he,/OT- 
a  fish,  give  him  a  serpent  ?  "  Luke  xi.  11. 

4.  For  the  sake  of ;  on  account  of. 

Greater  love  hatli  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends.  John  xv.  13. 

5.  Noting  purpose,  tendency,  or  destination  ; 
proceeding  or  tending  to ;  towards. 

Bound  for  the  isles 
Of  Javan  or  Gadire.  Milton. 

6.  Conducive  to  ;  beneficial  to. 

It  'a  for  men's  health  to  be  temperate.  Tillolson. 

7.  According  to  ;  in  spite  of. 

This,  j^r  any  thing  we  know  to  tlie  contrary,  might  be  the 
selfsame  form.  *'  IjooUr. 

8.  During.  "Hired /or  life."  Prior.  "Their 
thoughts  are  for  four  hours  busy."    Locke. 

9.  As  being.  "  Held /or  honorable  that  which 
pleased."  Clarendon. 

But  let  her  go  for  an  ungrateful  woman.         Phillips. 

t  For  to,  in  order  to  ;—  formerly  used  before  verbs 
in  the  infinitive  mode.  "  Bat  what  went  ye  out  for 
to  see  ?  "    LuJce  vii.  25. 

46^  "  Webster's  etymology  pives  no  countenance 
to  Home  Tooke's  theory  tliat  this  word  always  sifcni- 
fies  cause  or  reason  ;  yet  such  expressions  as  tlie  fol- 
lowing are  most  easily  explained  by  the  latter  hy- 
pothesis. '  O  I  for  better  times  :  '  i.e.  I  wish,  tlie 
cause  of  my  washing  being  better  limes.  ^  For  all 
that ; '  I.  e.  all  tliat  being  a  cause  or  reason  to  the  con- 
trary. '  For  him  to  speak  would  be  wrong ; '  i.  e,  to 
speak  would  be  wrong,  he  being  the  cause,  or  with 
regard  to  him  as  the  speaker."    Smart. 

FOR,  conj.     Because  ;  on  this  account  that. 

Examinations  are  formidable  even  to  the  best  prepared; 
for  the  greatest  tool  may  ask  more  than  the  wisest  man  can 
answer.       •  Wihon. 

For  as  much,  because  that.    See  Forasmuch 

^  For  why  [A.  S.  forthi],  wiierefore  :  —  because;  for 
this  reason  that ;  in  consideration  of.  Knolles. 

FOR.  [A.  S./or;  Dut.  if  Ger.  foc]  In  composi- 
tion, for  is  sometimes  merely  intensive,  as  in 
yb?-ba'the  ;  but  it  often  gives  the  idea  of  priva- 
tion or  deterioration  to  the  words  before  which 
it  is  placed ;  in  which  case  it  seems  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent word,  like  the  Dut.  §  Ger.  rer.  Boswoiih. 


FOR'A(?E,  V.  n. ^  [It.  foraggiare;  Port.  %  Sp./oi-- 
T71       /.  ^         ..        amVen.]    [i. 

FORAGED  ;  pp.  rOllAGING,  FORAGED. ] 


ragear;   Fr.  fourr'ager;  Ger.  fourragiren.' 


1.  t  To  range  abroad  ;  to  rove  about.      Shak. 

2.  To  wander  in  search  of  spoil,  generally  of 
provisions.  Dryden. 

3.  To  ravage  ;  to  feed  on  spoil.  Shak. 

F6R'A(?E,i'.a.   1.  To  plunder;  to  strip;  to  spoil; 

to  devastate.  South. 

2.  To  supply  with  forage  ;  to  fodder.      Pope. 

FOR'A^E,  re.  [It.foraggio;  Port,  forragem;  Sp. 
forrage ;  Fr.  fourrage.  —  Ger.  fourrage  ;  Dut. 
xoeraadge.  —  Junius,  Serenius,  Du  Cange,  and 
Richardson  derive  the  word  from  the  root  of 
fodder.'] 

1.  The  act  of  foraging  or  ravaging ;  search  for 
provisions.  Milton. 

2.  {Mil.)  The  hay,  straw,  and  oats  brought 
by  the  troops  into  the  camp,  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  horses  of  an  army  during  the  campaign ; 
fodder  obtained  by  foraging.  Brande. 

3.  Provisions  in  general. 

And  by  his  side  his  steed  the  grassy  forage  ate.        Spenser. 

FOR'A-^ff.R,  re.     One  who  forages.       Bp.  Taylor. 

FOR'A-PTnG,  re.  1.  Act  of  obtaining  forage.  Aii'Koji. 
2.  A  predatory  inroad  or  incursion.  Bp.  Hall. 

FOR'A-^ING,  p.  a.     Searching  for  forage. 

FO-RA'MF.J<r,n.;  fl.  po-rXm' i-NA.     [L.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  small  hole  ;  a  perforation  ;  an 
opening  by  which  nerves  or  blood-vessels  pene- 
trate through  bones.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  hole  or  orifice,  as  that  of  the 
ovule.  Gi-ay. 

F0-RAM'I-NAT-5D, a.  \IL.foratninatus.']  Having 
small  holes  or  perforations.  P.  Cyc. 

FOR-A-MIN'J-F^R,  re.     [Ij.  foramen,  an  opening. 
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FORAMINIFERA 

and  fero,  to   bear.]     One   of  the  Foraminif- 
«»■»•  Bra7i^.a. 

FO-RMM-I-JVIF'E-R4,  »•  pl-  An  order  of  foram- 
mated,  polythalanious  shells,  —  supposed  to  be 
plant-like  in  nature  and  allied  to  corallines  — 
the  chambers  of  which  communicate  by  means 
of  small  foramina  or  perforations.  A  mucous 
mass  occupies  the  interior  Agassiz. 

Fp-EAM-J-NiF'f -ROUS,  a.  Having  pores  or  open- 
ings ;  pertaining  to  the  Foraminifera.     Craig. 

FO-EAM'!-NOUS,  a.  Full  of  small  holes ; '  per- 
forated; foraminated.  Maunder. 

t  FO-RA'NE-OUS,  a.  Relating  to  the  market, 
court,  or  forum.  Blount. 

FOR-AS-MUCH',  conj.  In  consideration  of ;  be- 
cause that;  inasmuch;  since.  Perry. 

FQ-RAY',  or  POR'AY,  n.  A  sudden  inciirsion 
and  hostile  attack.  —  See  FoiiKAY.  North. 

FOR-BADE',  i.  from  forbid.    See  Forbid. 
tFOR-BATHE',  ■(;.  «..     To  bathe.  Sackville. 

FOR-BEAr'  (for-bdr'),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  forberan ;  for 
and  beran,  to  bear.]  \i.  FoUBOitE ;  pp.  FOR- 
EEARIXG,  roREORNE.  —  The  preterite /or6a«  is 
obsolete.] 

1.  To  refrain  ;  to  desist ;  to  pause.      Cheyne. 

In  choosing  wrong. 
Hose  your  company;  therefore /oWwar  a  while.    Shale. 

2.  To  abstain ;  to  omit  voluntarily. 

At  this  he  started,  and  forbore  to  swear.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  patient.  Prov.  xxv.  15. 

FOR-BEAr'  (for-bir'),  «'.  a.  1.  To  avoid  volunta- 
rily ;  to  shun.     "  Forbear  his  presence."   Ska/c. 

2.  To  abstain  from  ;  to  omit. 

If  I  or  thou  due  vengeance  do  Jbrbear.  Spenser. 

3.  To  spare ;  to  treat  with  kindness  and  pa- 
tience.   "  Forbearing  one  another."    Eph.  iv.  2. 

4.  To  withhold ;  to  restrain.  ^'Forbear  thee 
from  meddling  with  God."      2  Chron.  xxxv.  21. 

5.  t  To  tolerate  ;  to  bear. 

And  how  thou  canst  not/oj-6ear  them  which  are  evil. 

Jiev.  il.  2,  Ti/ndale^s  Trans. 

FOE-BeAr'ANCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  refraining  or 
of  abstaining  from ;  forbearing ;  abstinence. 
^^  The  forbearance  of  sin."  South. 

Liberty  is  the  ^ower  a  man  has  to  do,  or  forbear  doing, 
any  particular  action,  according  as  its  doing  or  forbearance 
has  the  actual  preftrcnce  in  the  mind.  '  Locke, 

2.  Command  of  temper ;  mildness ;  patience ; 
lenity ;  indulgence  ;  long  suifering. 
There  is  a  limit  at  which /orfcearancc  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 

Burke. 

FOR-BeAe'ANT,  a.  Forbearing;  indulgent;  long 
suffering,     [r.]  West.  Rev.     Carlyle. 

FOR-BeAr'ANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  forbearing  man- 
ner,    [r.]  London  Examiner. 

FOR-BeAr'5E,  re.     One  who  forbears.        Tusser. 
FQR-BEAk'ING,  ;).«.  Patient;  favorable;  lenient. 

FOR-BeAr'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  forbears ; 
forbearance  ;  long  suffering.  Hall. 

FOR-BEAr'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  forbearing  manner. 

FOR-BID',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  forbeodan  ;  for  and  beo- 
dan,  to  bid  ;  Dut.  verbieden  ;  Ger.  vo-bieten  ; 
Dan.  forbyde ;  Svr.  fUrbiuda.]  [('.forbade; 
pp.  forbidding,  forbidden.] 

1.  To  command  not  to  do ;  to  prohibit ;  to 
interdict ;  to  inhibit. 

Born  to  endure,  forbidden  to  complain.  Prior. 

2.  To  command  not  to  enter. 

Have 
I  not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  oppose ;  to  hinder  ;  to  restrain. 

A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight.  JDryden. 

4.  t  To  accurse ;  to  blast.  "  He  shall  live  a 
man  forbid."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  forbid  is  a  more  familiar  term  than  to 
prohibit  or  to  interdict.  Forbid  is  the  common  term  ; 
prohibit^  the  judicial  term  ;  interdict^  the  moral  term. 
Parents  or  schoolmasters  forbid  disobedieiire  to  their 
commands  ;  a  government  prohibits  contraband  goods  ; 
the  pope  or  an  ecclesiastical  authority  interdicts. 

FOE-BID',  V.  n.  To  utter  a  prohibition.  "  Heaven 
forbid  !  "  Shak. 

FOR-BID'DANCE,  n.  Prohibition,  [r.]    Bp.  Hall. 

FOR-BID'DEN  (for-bid'dn),  p.  a.  Prohibited;  un- 
lawful.    "  The  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree." 

Milton. 
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FOR-BID'DEN-FrOiT,  n.  The  fruit  of  a  species 
of  citrus,  resembling  the  shaddock;  —  brought 
from  the  "West  Indies.  Simmonds. 

FOR-BID'DEN-LY  (for-bid'dn-Ie),  ad.  In  an  un- 
lawful manner."  Shak. 

FOR-BID'DEN-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pro- 
hibited. Boijle. 

FOR-BID'DjpR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  forbids. 

FOR-BID'DING,  a.  Raising  dislike  ;  repulsive ; 
stern  ;  as,  *■'■  K  forbidding  look." 

FOR-BiD'D|NG,«.  Hinderance;  opposition.  Shak. 

FOR-BiD'DING-LY,  ad.     In  a  forbidding  manner. 

FOR-BORE',  ^^  from  forhear.     See  Forbeae.. 

FOR-BORNE',  p.  from  forhear.     See  Fokbear. 

t  FOR-BY'.     See  Foreby.  Todd. 

FORCE,  n.  [L.fortis,  powerful;  It./orsa,  force; 
Sp.  fuerza ;  F*r.  force.'] 

1.  Power,  physical,  moral,  or  mental ;  strength ; 
might ;  energy  ;  vigor.  "  The/orce  of  his  will." 
"  Keason's/orce."     "  The  force  of  honesty." 

Shak. 

2.  Violence;  compulsion;  coercion.  "Se- 
cure ixora  force  and  fraud."  Shak. 

3.  Necessity ;  irresistible  power. 

For  we  must  do  what  force  will  have  us  do.         Shak. 

4.  Armament;  a  body  of  troops  equipped  for 
war ;  an  army ;  —  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

"Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of  France.  Shak. 

A  veteran  army,  composed  of  miscellany  forces  of  all 

nations.  Bacon. 

5.  {Law.)  Unlawful  violence  offered  to  per- 
sons or  things:  —  power  to  bind  or  coerce;  va- 
lidity or  efficacy.  Burrill. 

Ah  obligation  or  law  is  said  to  be  "  of  force,"  or  "  in  force,' 
80  long  as  compliance  with  it  can  be  lawfully  coerced.  Burrill. 

6.  [Su.  Goth,  fors."]  A  cascade  or  water- 
fall. "  The  falls  or  force  of  the  River  Kent." 
[Local,  Eng.]  Gray. 

Medianical  force,  power  which  produces,  or  tends  to 
produce,  motion,  or  an  alteration  In  the  direction  of 
motion.  Mechanical  forces  are  of  two  sorts  :  one  of 
a.  body  at  rest,  being  the  same  as  pressure  or  tension  ; 
tlie  otlier  of  a  body  in  motion,  being  the  same  as  im- 
petus, or  momentum.  Gricr. 

Syn. — See  Compulsion,  Strength,  Violent. 

» 

FORCE,  v.a.  [i.  FORCED  ;  pp.  FonciNG,  forced.] 

1.  To  compel;  to  constrain;  to  coerce;  to 
impel. 

Like  a  mighty  sea 
Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind.         SliaJc. 

2.  To  overpower  with  strength. 

To  force  their  monarch  and  insult  the  court.     Dryden. 

3.  To  draw,  push,  drive,  or  move  in  any  man- 
ner by  main  strength. 

It  stuck  so  fast,  so  deeply  buried  lay, 
That  scarce  the  victor  forced  the  steel  awny.       Dryden. 

4.  To  enforce  ;  to  urge  ;  to  exert. 

Forcing  ray  strength,  and  gathering  to  the  shore.  Dryden, 

5.  To  obtain  by  force  ;  to  acquire  by  violence. 

Troy  walled  so  Jiigh, 
Atrides  might  as  well  have  forced  the  sky.         Walle}\ 

6.  To  ravish  ;  to  violate  by  force.       Dryden. 

7.  To  distort;  to  strain.  *' i^orcec;?  thoughts." 
Sh'ik.     '*i^o?Te(^  conceits."  Addison. 

8.  {Hort.)  To  bring  forward  and  ripen  before 
the  natural  time.  G.  W.  Johnson. 

0.  To  fine,  as  wines,  in  a  short  time.     Todd. 

10.  To  man ;  to  strengthen  by  soldiers  ;  to 
garrison,     [r.]  Raleigh. 

11.  [Corrupted  from /rtrce.  —  See  Farce.]  To 
stuff.     **  Malice  forced  with  wit."  Shak. 

To  force  from,  to  extort. — To  force  out,  to  drive 
out :  —  to  extort. 
Syn.  —  See  Coerce. 

t  FORCE,  V.  n.  1.  To  lay  stress  on.  "1  force 
not  of  such  fooleries."  Camden. 

2.  To  endeavor;  to  attempt;  to  try. 

Forcing  with  gifts  to  win  his  wanton  heart.         Sj^enser. 

3.  To  use  force  or  violence.  Spenser. 

FORCED  (forst),;?.  a.  1.  Compelled;  constrained; 
as,  "  K  forced,  compliance." 

2.  Strained;  unnatural ;  far-fetched ;  as,  "A 
forced  metaphor." 

FOR'CRD-LY,  ad.  In  a  constrained,  violent,  or 
unnatural  manner. 


FORDO 

F0R'C?D-Ni5ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  forced, 
compelled,  or  strained.  Worthington. 

FORCE'fOl,  a.  Full  of  power  ;  acting  with  great 
force.     "  'His  forceful  spear."  Shak. 

FOECE'PUL-LY,  ad.     With  force  ;  violently. 
FORCE'LfSS,  u.  Having  little  force  ;  weak.  Shak. 
FORCE'-MEAT,  n.     Meat  stuffed  with  various  in- 
gredients.— See  Farce.  Todd. 

FOR'cePa,  n.  [L.]  1.  (Mechanical  Arts.)  A 
general  name  for  all  tools  which  are  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  pincers  or  pliers.  Craig. 

2.  {Med.)  An  instrument  used  in  extracting 
the  foetus,  in  dissecting,  in  taking  up  the  mouths 
of  arteries,  &c.  Hoblyn. 

FORCE'-PUIMP,  n.  (Nat.  Phil.)  A  pump 
with  a  solid  piston,  which  acts  by  com- 
pression to  force  a  column  of  water  or 
other  liquid  to'a  great  height,  or  against 
a  counteracting  pressure  as  of  steam. 

FORC'^R,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 

forces.  Cotgrare. 

2.  (Nat.  Phil.)  The  solid  piston  of  a 

force-pump.  Wilkins. 

FOR'Cf-BLE,  a.  1.  Having,  or  character- 
ized   by,   force  ;    powerful ;    strong ;    mighty ; 
weighty;  cogent. 

Ho^  forcible  are  right  words !  Job  vi.  25. 

2.  Impelled  with  force ;  violent ;   impetuous. 

Like  mingled  streams,  more  forcible  when  joined.    Prior. 

3.  Done  or  suilered  by  force. 

The  abdication  of  King  James  the  advocates  on  that  side 
look  upon  to  have  been  forcible  and  unjust.  Swift. 

4.  Vigorous  ;  energetic  ;  effective  ;  as,  "  A 
forcible  writer."  Lowth. 

Syn. —  See  Cosent,  Powerful,  Violent. 

FOE'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  for- 
cible ;  force ;  power.  Bailey, 

FOR'CI-BLY,  ad.  In  a,  forcible  manner ;  power- 
fully ;  with  force.  Atterbttry. 

FOR^'ING,  p.  a.  Using  force ;  compelling ;  urging. 

FORg'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  forces, 
urges,  or  compels. 

2.  (Hort.)  The  act  of  hastening  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
by  artificial  means.  Farm.  Ency. 

3.  A  method  of  fining  wines,  so  as  to  render 
,  them  fit  for  immediate  use.  Simmonds. 

FOEg'rNG-HOUSE,  n.  (Hort.)  A  house,  or  build- 
ing, for  hastening  the  growth  of  plants  ;  a  hot- 
house. Si-mmonds. 

FORg'ING-PIT,  n.  {Hort.)  A  hot-bed.  Simmonds. 

FOR^'JNG-PUMP,  n.  {Nat.  Phil.)  A  machine 
which  throws  water  to  a  distance  ',  a  force-pump. 
—  SeeFoECE-puMP.  Tanner. 

F0R'C!-PAT-5D,  a.  [L.  forceps,  forcipis,  pin- 
cers.] {ZojI.)  Hooked  or  furnislied  with  pin- 
cers, as  the  claws  of  a  lobster  or  a  crab.  Derham. 

FOR-CJ-PA'TION,  n.  A  squeezing  or  tearing  with 
pincers  ;  —  formerly  a  mode  of  torture.   Bacon. 

FORD,  n.  [A.  S.  ford ;  faran,  to  go  ;  —  according 
to  Tooke,  the  past  part,  of  for  an.  —  W.JforddJ] 

1.  A  shallow  part  of  a  river  or  stream  of  water, 
where  it  may  be  passed  without  swimming,  by 
walking  or  wading. 

They  took  t\\e  fords  of  Jordan  toward  Monb.    Judg.  lii.  28. 

2.  A  stream;  a  current.  "The  Stygian 
ford."  Dryden. 

FORD,  V.  a.    \i.  fokbed  ;  pp.  fording,  roiiiiEU.] 
To  wade  through  ;  to  pass  without  swimming. 
Fording  his  current  where  thou  find'st  It  low.    Deidittm. 
FORD'A-BLE,  a.  Thatmay  be  forded.  L'Estrange. 

FORD'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ford- 
able,  i'cott. 

t  FOR-DO',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  fordon  ;  for  and  don,  to 
do.]     \i.  FOEDm ;  pp.  PoimoiNG,  fordone.] 

1.  To  undo  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  ruin. 

This  is  the  uiglit 
That  either  makes  me  or  fordoec  me  quite.  Shak. 

2.  To  overpower  ;  to  overcome. 

The  heavy  ploughman  snores. 
All  with  weary  task  fordone.  Shak, 
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tF6R-DWlNE',  V.  re. 
vanish. 


[A. 


S.  fordwinan.']     To 
Chaucer. 


Anterior  ;  not 
Bacon. 


FORE,  a.     [A.  S.   fore,  before.] 
behind;  coming iirst. 

FORE,  ad.     [A.  S.fore,  before.]     Anteriorly. 

Fore  and  aft,  (J^aut.)  in  the  direction  of  the  head 
and  stern  ;  the  whole  length  of  a  ship. 

i}®=  Fore  is  a  word  much  used  in  composition,  to 
mark  priority  of  time  or  Bituation. 

F6rE-AD-M5n'ISH,  ij.  a.     To  counsel  before  the 
act  or  event.  Bp.  Hall. 

r6RE-AD-VI§E',  V.  a.     To  counsel  beforehand ; 
to  preadmonish.  Shak. 

FORE-AL-LE^l-E',  v.  a.     To  allege  previously  ;  to 
assert  or  cite  before.  FotJierby, 

FORE-AP-POiNT',  v.  a.    To  order  beforehand;  to 
preordain.  Sherwood. 

FORE-AP-POiNT'MfNT,  n.    Preordination  ;  fore- 
ordination.  Sherwood. 


FORE-ARM', 


To  arm  beforehand.       South. 


FORE'ARM,  «.  That  part  of  the  arm  between 
the  elbow  and  the  wrist.  Dimglison. 

FORE-ARMED'  (-armd'),  a.  Atmed  beforehand ; 
as,  "  Forewarned,  yo?'era?'me£^.** 

FORE'BAY,  n.  That  part  of  a  mill-race  through 
which  the  water  flows  upon  the  wheel.  Tanner. 

FORE'-Bp-LIEP',  re.    Previous  belief.        Clarke. 

FORE-BODE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.fore-bodian  ;  fore,  be- 
fore, and  bodian,  to  tell.]     \i.  foreboded  ;  pp. 

POKEUODINO,  FOREBODED.] 

1.  To  prognosticate ;  to  foretell;  to  presage; 
to  predict ;  to  portend  ;  to  betoken  ;  to  augur. 

2.  To   anticipate ;    to  foreknow ;    to  be  pre- 
scient of. 

My  heart  forebodes  1  ne'er  shall  see  you  more.     Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Augur. 

F0RE-B6DE'M?NT,  re.  Act  of  foreboding  ;  pre- 
sagement;  prognostication,     [r.]  Johnson. 

FORE-BOD':5R,  n.  1.  One  who  forebodes  ;  a  sooth- 
sayer. L^Estrangc. 
2.  A  foreknower ;  an  anticipator.      Johnson. 

FORE-BOD'ING,  re.  Act  of  one  who  forebodes ; 
presage  ;  perception  beforehand.         A.  Smith. 

F0RE-b6d'ING-LY,  ad.     With  foreboding. 

FORE'BO  W,  n.     The  fore  part  of  a  saddle.  Booth. 

FORE'-BRAOE,  re.  {Navt.)  A  rope  applied  to 
the  fore-yard-arm,  to  change  the  position  of  the 
foresail  occasionally.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  FORE-BY',  prep.  Near  ;  close  by  ;  hard  by ; 
fast  by.  Spenser. 

FORE-CAST',  V.  a.  \i.  FORECAST  ;  pp.  FORECAST- 
ING, FORECAST.] 

1.  To  plan  before  execution;  to  project;  to 
scheme. 

He  Bhall/oj-eco.'ii  his  devices  against  the  strong  holds. 

Ban.  xi.  24. 

2.  To  premeditate ;  to   contrive  beforehand. 
"The  time  so  -weWforeoast."  Dryden. 

3.  To  foresee ;  to  provide  against. 

It  is  wisdom  to  forecast  consequences.  ^Estrange. 

FORE-cAST',  V.  re.    To  contrive  beforehand. 
Not  flying,  but  forecasting  in  what  place 
To  set  upon  them.  Milton. 

FORE'CAST  (12,  114),  n.  1.  Contrivance  before- 
hand; antecedent  policy;  scheme;  plan. 

"With  reasonable  forecast  and  despatch.        Cowper. 

2.  Foresight ;    premeditation  ;    forethoiight ; 

predetermination.  Pope. 

FORE-cAST'^R,  re.   One  who  forecasts.  Johnson. 

FORE-CAST'JNG,  re.  Act  of  one  who  forecasts ; 
anticipation ;  a  previous  planning.      Coleridge. 

FORE'cAS-TLE  (for'kSs-sl),  re.  [Naia.)  A  short 
deck  at  the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  or  forward  of 
the  foremast,  above  the  upper  deck  :  —  in  mer- 
chant ships  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  under 
the  deck,  where  the  sailors  live.  Dana. 

FORE-CHO'§EN  (for-cho'zn),  p.  Chosen  before ; 
predected.  Johnson. 


FORE-CIT'JgD,  p. 
mentioned. 


Quoted  before  or  above ;   fore- 
Arbuthnot. 
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F6RE-CL0§E',  v.  a.  \i.  FORECLOSED  ;  pp.  FORE- 
CLOSING, FORECLOSED.]  To  shut  up  ;  to  shut 
out ;  to  preclude  ;  to  prevent. 

They  are  foreclosed  from  the  ministration.         Martin. 

To  foreclose  a  mortgage,  {Lam.)  to  cut  off  the  power 

of  redemption.  Blackstone. 

FORE-CLO'§yRE  (lor-klo'zhur),  re.  1.  The  act  of 
foreclosing. 

2.  (^Law.)  The  process  of  barring  the  equity 
of  redemption  of  a  mortgagcor  ;  a  deprivation  of 
the  power  of  redeeming  a  mortgage.      Burrill, 

t  FOEE-CON-CEI VE',  V.  n.  To  preconceive.  Bacon. 

FORE-DATE',  V.  a.  To  date  before  the  true 
time  ;  to  antedate.  Boag. 

FORE-DAT'CD,  p.  a.  Dated  before  the  true  time  ; 
antedated.  Milton. 

FORE'DEOK,  re.  {Naut.)  The  fore  part  of  a  ship's 
deck.  Chapman. 

FORE-D(;-SIGN'  (for-de-sin'),  w.o.  To  plan  before- 
hand. Cheyne. 

FORE-Dp-TER'MINE,  V.  a.  To  decree  before- 
hand ;  to  predetermine ;  to  predestine.  Hoiikins. 

t  FORE-DO',  i).  a.    See  Fordo.  Todd. 

FORE-HOOM',  V.  a.  To  doom  or  determine  be- 
forehand ;  to  predestine  ;  to  foreordain. 

To  Latinm,  and  the  realm  foredoomed  by  Jove.    Bryden. 
FORE'd66m  (114),  re.  Previous  doom.    Sackville. 

FORE'-DOOR  (ior'dar),  re.  A  door  in  the  front  of 
a.  house ;  a  front  door.  Todd. 

r0RE-EL'D5R,  re.  [fore  and  elder.  Dan.  foraU 
dre.J    An  ancestor.  [North  of  Eng.]     Brockett. 

FORE'END,  re.     The  anterior  part.    Shak.  Bacon. 

FORE'FA-THER,  or  FORE-FA'THfR  [for'fi-trier, 
P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.;  for-fi'ther,  W.  F.  R.  IF6.],  re. 
One  from  whom  another  descends  in  a  direct 
line  ;  a  progenitor  ;  an  ancestor. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult,  in  general, than  to  make  a  nation 

perceive  any  thing  as  true,  or  seek  its  own  interest,  in  any 

manner  but  as  itsybrQ/af/ie7's  have  opined  and  acted.  ^aWam. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.  Gray. 

Syn.  —  Forgathers  are  ancestors,  not  excluding 
parents  ;  progenitors,  ancestors,  not  including  parents. 
Forefathers  and  progenitors  are  commonly  applied  to 
individuals,  and  respect  the  regular  succession  of  a 
family;  artccstors  are  applied  to  individuals  or  nations. 
Immediate  forefathers  ;  distant  progenitors  ;  the  an- 
cestors of  persons,  or  of  a  nation.  Predecessor  is  one 
who  precedes  ;  but  the  term  does  not  imply  genealogic 
descent.  An  hereditary  monarcli  succeeds  his  ances- 
tors ;  an  elective  monarch,  his  predecessors. 

FORE'PEEL-JNG,  re.     A  presentiment. 

t  PORE-FEN  D',  J),  a.  1.  To  keep  off ;  to  ward  off; 
to  avert. 

God  forbid  and  forefend  that,  say  you?        Holland. 

2.  To  secure  ;  to  defend.  Shak. 

FORE'FIN-e^R,  re.    The  finger  next  to  the  thumb. 

FORE-FLOW',  V.  u.     To  flow  before.         Clarke. 

FORE'FOOT  (for'fflt),  re. ;  pi.  FOEE'FEET.  1.  One 
of  the  anterior  feet  of  an  animal  having  four 
feet  or  more. 

2.  A  contemptuous  term  for  the  hand.  Shak. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  at  the  fore  ex- 
tremity of  the  keel,  upon  which  the  lower  end 
of  the  stem  rests.  Dana. 

FORE'-FRONT  (for'frunt),  re.  The  foremost  front 
of  any  thing.  Ex.  xxxviii.  37. 

FORE'-GAME,  re.     A  first  game  ;  a  first  plan. 

If  the  fore-game  be  not  to  thy  wish,  neither  whine  nor 
curse.  Whitlock. 

FORE'— GANG-]pR,  re.  A  short  piece  of  rope  grafted 
on  a  harpoon,  to  which  the  line  is  bent.    Dana. 

FORE-GO',  V.  U.     \i.  FOREWENT  ;  pp.  FOREGOING, 

foregone.] 

1.  To  quit  before  possession ;  to  give  up  when 
possible  to  be  received.  "To  forego  meaner, 
for  the  attainment  of  higher,  degrees."  Hooker. 

2.  To  resign ;  to  renounce  ;  to  relinquish. 

How  can  I  live  without  thee  I  how  forego 

Thy  sweet  converse  and  level  Milton. 

3.  To  go  before ;  to  precede,  [r.]  Shak. 
"  This  foregoing  remark.       Dryden. 

Syn. —  See  Abandon,  Antecedent. 
PORE-GO':5;r,  «•   l-  One  who  goes  before  another. 
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O  Mercury,  foregoer  to  the  evening. 

2.  An  ancestor ;  a  predecessor. 

3.  A  forsaker ;  a  quitter. 


Sidney. 

Shak. 

Cotgrave. 

F0RE-G0'^^fG,  p.  a.  Going  before  ;  preceding ; 
previous.  "In  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
wi'k."  Woodward. 

FORE-GONE',  p.  a.  1.  Given  up  or  foreborne  to 
be  possessed. 

2.  Past ;  gone  by.    "  Bays  foregone."     Shak. 

3.  Predetermined  ;  previously  decided. 

If  a  man  begins  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
apostles  must  have  been  frequently  mistaken,  he  will  then 
be  under  a  temptation  to  prove  them  so.  (;tu.  Rev. 

FORE'GROUi\D,  re.  (Fine  Arts.)  The  part  of  a 
picture  which  seems  to  lie  nearest  to  the  eye, 
or  before  the  figures.  Dryden. 

t  POKE-GUESS',  i-.  re.    To  guess.  Sherwood. 

FORE'HAND,  re.     1.  The  part  of  a  horse  which  is 

before  the  rider's  hand.  Johnson. 

2.  t  The  chief  part ;  the  most  important  part. 

The  great  Achilles,  whom  opinion  crowns, 

The  sinew  and  the  foreltand  of  our  host.  Shak. 

FORE'HAnd,  a.  Done  sooner  than  is  regular ; 
forward.     "  The  forehand  sin."  Shak. 

FORE'HAND-ipD,  u.  1.  Early  ;  timely.  "  Fore- 
handed care."  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Formed  in  the  fore  parts.  "  A  substantial, 
true-bred  beast,  bi-nwely  forehanded."    Dryden. 

3.  Unembarrassed,  or  in  good  circumstances 
as  to  property ;  —  so  used  in  the  U.  S.  Bartlett. 

FORE'HEAD  (for'ed  or  for'hSd)  [for'ed,  S.  Barclay ; 
(or'hiid,  W.  P.  E.  .Ta.  C. ;  f«r'lied,  J.  F.  K. ;  for'- 
hed,  colloquially  fSr'ed,  Smr\,  re. 

1.  The  part  of  the  face  from  the  eyes  upward 
to  the  hair,  or  the  summit  of  the  head. 

j[I^"In  birds,  that  portion  of  the  face  extending 
from  beak  to  vertex  ;  in  insects,  tlie  anterior  superior 
region  of  the  head  situated  between  tlie  mouth,  an- 
tennEE,  eyes,  and  occiput."    Palmer. 

2.  Impudence  ;  confidence ;  assurance.  "Men 
of  forehead."  Collier. 

FORE'HEAD-BALD,  u,.  Bald  to  the  summit  of 
the  head.  Lev.  xiii.  41. 

t  FORE-HEAR',  V.  re.  To  be  informed  before.  Todd. 

t  FORE-HEND',  V.  a.     To  seize.  Spenser. 

FORE-HEW'  (-hii'),  V.  a.  To  cut  in  front.  Sackville. 

t  PORE-HOLD'ING,  re.  Prediction ;  prognostica- 
tion. L'  Estrange. 

FORE'-HOOK,  re.     {Naut.)  A  breast-hook. 

Mar.  Diet. 

FORE'-HORSE,  n.    The  foremost  horse  of  a  team. 

FOR'EIGN  (tor'in),  a.  [L.  foris,  foras,  without, 
abroad;  Sp. /orajjeo  ;  Fr./oj-aire.] 

1.  Of  or  from  another  country  ;  not  domes- 
tic ;  not  native;  alien.  '' J'om^re  parts."  Mil- 
ton.    "  Foreign  writers,"    Atterbury. 

2.  Remote ;  not  allied  ;  not  belonging. 
Xt®="It  is  often  used  with  to,  but  more  properly 

with/rom."    Johnson. 

I  must  dissemble. 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart.    Addison. 
This  design  is  not  foreignfrom  some  people's  thoughts. 

Swift. 

3.  Excluded  ;  not  admitted.  Shak. 

4.  Extraneous  ;  adventitious.  Phillips. 
Foreign  attachment,  (Eng.  Law.)  an  attachment  of 

the  property  of  a  foreign  debtor,  or  a  debtor  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  within  which  the  property  is  found,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  a  debt  due  by  him  to  a  resident 
citizen — Foreign  bill  of  exchange,  a  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  by  a  person  residing  in  one  country  or  state 
upon  a  person  residing  in  another  country  or  state. 
—  Foreign  plea,  (Law.)  a  plea  objecting  to  a  judge  as 
incompetent,  because  the  matter  in  hand  was  not 
within  his  precinct ;  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction.  Burrill. 

FOR'EIGN-BUILT,  a.  Built  in  another  country ; 
of  foreign  build.  Clarke. 

FOR'EIGN-JR  (fiSr'jn-er),  re.     One  bom  in  a  for- 
eign country,  and  not  naturalized ;    an  alien  ; 
one   from  abroad ;    a  person  not  a  native ;   a 
stranger. 
Syn. —  See  Stranger. 

FOR'EIGN-IgM  (tor'in-izm),  re.  The  quality  of 
being  foreign  ;  foreignness.  Ellis. 

FOR'EIGN-NESS  (for'jn-nJs),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing foreign  ;  remoteness ;  want  of  relation. 
"  The  foreignness  of  the  subject."  Locke. 
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FORE-IMAGINE 

FORE-lM-Agt'JNE,  V.  u.  To  imagine  previously ; 
to  preconceive.  Camden. 

FORE-JUD^E',  V.  a.     1.  To  judge  or  determine 

beforeliand ;  to  prejudge.  Blackstone. 

2.  (Law.)  To  deprive,  or  put  out  of,  a  thing 

by  the  judgment  of  a  court.  BurriU. 

FORE-JUDgr'^R,  n.  (Law.)  A  judgment  by  which 
a  person  is  deprived  or  put  out  of  a  thing  in 
question ;  a  judgment  of  expulsion.         Burrill. 

FORE-JUDp'M^NT,  /«.  Judgment  formed  before- 
hand. Spenser. 

FORE-KNOW'    (for-no'),    v.   a.      [i.  foeeknevv  ; 

pp.    FOKEKNOWING,    FOKEKNOVi'N.]      To  knOW 

beforehand  ;  to  know  previously  ;  to  foresee. 
"Who  would  the  miseries  of  man  forehtioiol         Drydcn. 

FORE-KNOW' A-BLE  (for-no'si-bl),  u,.  That  may 
be  foreknown.  Sir  T.  More. 

FORE-KN0W'?R,  n.    One  who  foreknows. 

FORE-KNOWL'¥D(^E  (for-nol'ej),  n.  The  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing  before  it  happens ;  previous 
knowledge ;  prescience  ;  foresight. 

Since,  tlierefore,  neitlier  fiic  foreknowledge  of  God  nor  the 
liberty  of  man  can,  without  a  plain  contradiction,  be  denied, 
it  folfowB  unavoidably  that  the  foreknomlcdae  of  God  must 
be  of  such  a  nature  aa  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Uberty  of 
man.  Clarke. 

FOR'^L,  n.  [Ij.foreUm.']  A  sort  of  parchment 
for  covering  books :  —  \^Titten  also  forril.  Todd. 

FORE'LAND,   re.     1.    (Geoff.)    A  promontory;  a 

headland ;  a  cape.  Milton. 

2.  (Fort.)  Apiece  of  ground  between  the  wall 

and  the  moat.  Craig. 

FORE-LAY',  V.  a.   1.  To  lie  in  wait  for.    Dryden. 
2.  To  lay  or  contrive  beforehand.  Mede, 

FORE-LEAD'^R,  n.  One  who  leads  others ;  a 
guide.  Gascoigne. 

FORE-LEG§',  «.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  first  or  anterior 
pair  of  legs  of  a  quadruped.  Maunder. 

t  FORE-LEND',  v.  a.  To  give  beforehand.  Spenser. 

t  FORE-LIFT',  V.  a.    To  lift  up  an  anterior  part. 
Forelifting  up  aloftjbis  speckled  breast.  Spen^r. 

PORE'LOOK,  re.  1.  The  lock  of  hair  on  the  fore- 
head. 

Hyacinthine  locks 
Kound  from  his  parted/oretocfc  manly  hung.       Milton, 

2.  A  fiat  piece  of  iron  driven  through  the  end 
of  a  bolt,  to  prevent  its  drawing.       Simmonds. 

To  take  time  by  the  forelock^  to  embrace  an  early  or 
offered  opportunity. 

FORE-LOOK'  (for-luk'),  V.  re.  To  look  forward  or 
beforehand.  B.  Jonson. 

FORE'MAN,  re.  1.  The  first  or  presiding  officer  of 
a  jury. '  Addison. 

2.  A  chief  workman,  as  in  a  printing-office 
or  a  manufactory  ;  an  overseer  ;  a  superinten- 
dent. 

3.  (Naiit.)  An  inferior  seaman.      Simmonds. 

FORE'mAst,  re.  (Naut.)  The  forward  mast  of 
all  vessels ;  the  mast  nearest  the  bow.      Dana. 

FORE'mAsT-MAN,  n.  An  inferior  seaman.  CZarte. 

FORE-MEAN',  v.  n.  To  intend  beforehand.SoitJaje. 

FORE-MEANT',  a.  Intended  beforehand ;  pre- 
viously intended,     [r.]  B.  Jonson. 

FORE-MEN'TIONED  f-ahund),  ffi.  Recited  before  ; 
aforesaid;  previously  mentioned.  "The  fore- 
mentioned  figure."  Addiison. 

FORE'MOST,  a.  [A.  S.^oj-mesi.]  First  in  place, 
rank,  or  dignity  ;  first  in  time.  Dryden. 

t  FORE'MOST-LY,  ad.  Amongthe  foremost. Todti. 

FORE'm6th-]PR,  re.  A  female  a.nces,iox.PHdeaux. 

FORE'NAME,  n.  A  name  that  precedes  the  sur- 
name ;  a  Christian  name ;  as,  William  Shak- 
speare,  John  Milton.  Lower. 

FORE-NAMED'  (-namd'),  a.  Mentioned  before  ; 
aforesaid.  B.  Jonson. 

f  FORE'NfiNST,^rep.    Opposite  to.        Fairfax. 

f6RE'n66n,  «.  The  time  from  dawn  to  mid-day ; 
the  first  half  of  the  day.  Sidney. 

FORE'NO-TICE,  re.    Previous  notice.         Rymer. 

FO-REN'SAL,  u,.     Forensic.  Clarke. 
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C  a.      [L.  forensis  ;  forum,  a 
,  )  court.]     Belonging  to   courts 


F0-R)5n'STC, 
FO-REN'S!-OAL, 

of  law;  juridical.  ~    ~         Watts. 

Forensic  TRerfictnc,  the  application  of  medical  science 

to  the  elucidation  or  solution  of  judicial  questions  ; 

juridical  or  legal  medicine  ;  medical  jurisprudence  ; 

law  medicine.  Brande. 

FO-REN'SIC,  re.  In  some  American  colleges,  a 
written  argument,  by  a  student,  maintaining 
either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative  side  of  a 
given  question.  'Laws  of  Harvard  Univ. 

FORE-OR-DAIN',  V.  a.     [i.  foeeohdained  ;    pp. 

FOREORDAINING,  FOREORDAINED.]       To  Ordain 

or  determine  beforehand ;  to  predestinate ;  to 
predetermine  ;  to  preordain.  Hookeir. 

F0RE-0R-D!-NA'TI0N,  re.  Predetermination  ; 
predestination.  Dr.  Jackson. 

FORE'PART,  re.  The  part  anterior  in  time  or  in 
place.     "  The  forepart  oi  t\>.e  Any ."      Raleigh. 

FORE-pAssED'  (-pist'),  p.  a.  Passed  antecedent- 
ly.    "  Forepassedyeeas."  Saekville. 

PORE-PLAN',  V.  a.  To  devise  beforehand.SojiiAei/. 

FORE'PLANE,  re.  The  plane  first  used  in  smooth- 
ing boards  ;  —  termed  also  ajaek-plane.  Smith. 

F0RE-P0§-|ESSED'  (-poz-zest'),  a.  1.  Prepos- 
sessed ;  biassed.  •'  Forepossessed  with  some 
opinion."  Hales. 

2.  Held  formerly  in  possession.  Knight. 

PORE-PRIZE',  V.  a.   To  rate  beforehand.  Hooker. 

rORE-PROM'!SED  (-ist),  a.  Promised  beforehand ; 
pre-engaged.  Bp.  Hall. 

F0RE-aUOT'$D,   a.     Already  quoted  or   cited; 

forecited.  Clarke. 

FORE'RANK,  re.  The  first  rank  ;  front ;  ya.n.Shak. 

FORE-REACH', '«.  a.  &  re.  (Naut.)  To  sail  better 
than  another  ship  ;  to  get  before.  Todd. 

t  FORE-READ',  V.  n.  To  signify  by  tokens  ;  to 
foretell ;  to  predict.  Spenser-. 

FORE-READ'ING,  re.     Previous  perusal.      Hales. 

roRE-RE-OlT'5D,  «,.    Mentioned  before.     Shak. 

FORE-R5-MEM'B5RED  (-herd),  p.  a.  Remembered 
before.  Mounfagu. 

FORE'-RENT,  re.  Rent  paid  before  the  first  crop 
is  reaped.  Loudon. 

t  FORE-R?-§EM'BLE,  V.  a.  To  resemble  before- 
hand. Milton. 

tPORE'RIGHT,  arf.    Forward;  onward.       Pope. 

t  FORE'RIGHT  f-rlt),  a.  Forward ;  quick.  "  A 
foreright  gale.  Massinger. 

FORE'RIGHT  (-rit),  n.  Coarse  wheaten  bread. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Simmonds. 

FORE-RUN',  V.  a.  \i.  foreran  ;  pp.  forerun- 
ning, FORERUN.]  To  go  before  ;  to  come  be- 
fore ;  to  precede. 

Twihght  from  the  east  came  on, 
Forerunning  .nigiit.  Milton. 

F6RE-RUN'N5;r,  re.      1.    One  who   foreruns;    a 
messenger  sent  on  before  ;  a  harbinger. 
There  is  a/orerwnner  come  from  the  Prineeof  Morocco.  5Aai. 

2.  f  An  ancestor  or  predecessor. 

Arthur,  the  great  fo7'erunner  of  thy  blood.  Shale. 

3.  A  precursor ;  a  propiostic  ;  a  sign.     "  The 
certain_/brenmreer  of  a  disease."        Arbuthnot. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  rag  terminating  the 
stray  line  of  the  log-line.  Dana. 

FORE-SAID'  (-sei'),p.  a.  Spoken  of  before  ;  afore- 
said; forenamed.  Shak. 

FORE'SAIL,  re.  (Naut.)  The  long  lower  square 
sail  on  the  foremast  of  a  ship  :  —  the  fore-and- 
aft  sail  on  the  foremast  of  a  schooner  :  —  the 
triangular  sail  before  the  mast  of  a  sloop  at- 
tached to  the  stay  which  leads  from  the  mast- 
head to  the  foot  of  the  ho^s^rit.Dana.Simmonds. 

t  FORE-SAY'  (for-sa'),  v.  a.  [i.  foresaid  ;  pp. 
FORESAYiNG,  FORESAID.]  To  predict;  to  fore- 
tell. Shak. 

t  FORE-SAY'JNG,  n.     A  prediction.       Sherwood. 

FORE'SCENT,  re.     An  anticipation.  Ed.  Rev. 

FORE-SEE',   V.   a.     [A.  S.  foreseon;    Ger.   vor- 


FORESPEAK 

schen.']     \i.  foresaw  ;  pp.  foreseeing,  fore- 
seen.] 

1.  To   see  beforehand ;   to  foreknow ;  to  bo 
prescient  of.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  t  To  provide  for ;  —  with  to.  Bacon. 

FORE-SEEN',  p.  a.     Seen  beforehand  ;  anticipat- 
ed.    "  Foreseen  approach."  Dryden. 

FORE-SE'^;r,  re.    One  who  foresees. 


t  FORE-SEIZE'    (-sez'), 
hand. 


Halifax. 

a.    To  grasp  before- 
Tate. 

FOKE-SHAd'OW,  v.  a.  To  prefigure  ;  to  typify 
beforehand.  Barrow. 

FORE-ShAd'OW,  re.  A  prefiguration  ;  a  type  of 
something  to  come.  Carlyle.    Cumming. 

FORE-SHAD'pw-ING,  re.  A  prefiguration;  a 
foreshadow.  Clarke. 

t  FORE-SHAME',  u.  a.     To  shame. 

4®="  "  Dr.  Johnson  brings  an  example  from  Shak- 
speare's  Cymbeline,  where  tile  word  is  not  fore-sham- 
ing, but  sore-shaming."     Todd. 

FORE-SHEW'  (-slio'),  V.  a.    [i.  foreshewed  ;  pp. 

FORESHEWING,    FOEESHEWN.]       To  predict. — 

See  Foreshow,  and  Show.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

FORE-SHEW'^;r  (-sho'er),  re.  One  who  fore- 
shews.  —  See  FoRESHOWER.  Spenser. 

FORE'SHIP,  n.    The  anterior  part  of  the  ship. 

As  though  they  would  have  cast  anchors  out  of  the/orc- 
sliip.  Acts  xxvii.  30. 

FORE-SHOR'TEN  (-shbr'tn),  v.  a.  (Paint.)  To 
shorten  in  accordance  with  a  fore  view  of  the 
object,  and  convey  an  impression  of  its  full 
length  ;  to  represent  as  an  object  appears  when 
viewed  at  an  oblique  angle. 


If  a  figure  be  drawn  as  if  opposite  to  the  spectator,  with  an 
arm  pointing  towards  him,  that  arm  would  be  said  to  be 
foreshortened  in  describing  it.  Fairholt. 

FORE-SHOR'TEN-ING  (-shbr'tn-ing),  «.  (Paint.) 
The  representation  of  objects  on  a  plane  surface 
as  they  appear  to  the  eye  when  viewed  at  an 
oblique  angle.  Fairholt. 

FORE-SHOW'  (-sho'),i).  a.  \i.  foreshowed  ;  pp. 
FORESHOWING,  FORESHOWN.]  To  discover  or 
represent  before  it  happens ;  to  foretell ;  to 
predict ;  to  foreshadow  ;  to  presignify. 

Next,  like  Aurora,  Spenser  rose. 
Whose  purple  blush  the  day  foreshows.        Venham. 

tPORE'SHOW, re.  A  sign;  something  that  fore- 
tells. Fairfax. 

FORE-SHOW'JgR  (-sho'er),  re.  One  who  foreshows. 

FORE'SHROUD§,  re.  pi.  (Naut.)  The  shrouds  of 
the  foremast.  Clarke. 

FORE'SIDE,  re.     1.  The  front  side  Pennant. 

2.  t  A  specious  outside.  Spenser. 

FORE'SIGHT  (-sit),  re.  1.  Prescience;  precsgni- 
tion;  foreknowledge.  Milton. 

2.  Provident  care  of  futurity ;  forecast.  Burke. 

3.  (Surveying.)  Any  reading  of  the  levelling 
staff  at  a  given  station  except  the  back-sight :  — 
the  bearing  taken  by  a  compass  forward.    Davies. 

FORE-SIGHT'(;d  (-su'ed),  a.  Having  foresight ; 
prescient.  Bartram. 

t  FORE-SIGHT'FUL,  a.     Foresighted.        Sidney. 

FORE-SIG'NI-FY,  V.  a.  To  foreshow;  to  prefig- 
ure ;  to  typify  beforehand.  Hooker. 

FORE'SKIN,  re.  The  prolongation  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  penis,  covering  the  glans  ;  the 
prepuce.  Dunglison. 

FORE'SKIRT,  re.     The  loose  part  of  the  coat  be- 
fore. SJiak. 
To  neglect  or  omit  by 
Spenser. 


t  FORE-SLACK',  v. 
idleness. 


FORE'SLEEVE,  re.     The  part  of  the  sleeve  from 
the  elbow  to  the  hand.  Lee. 

t  FORE-SLOW',  V.  a.    1.  To  delay ;  to  hinder ;  to 

impede  ;  to  obstruct.  Fairfax. 

Foreslowed  her  passage  to  behold  her  form.        Dryden. 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  omit.        Bacon.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  PORE-SLOW',  V.  re.     To  be  dilatory  ;  to  loiter  ; 
to  idle.  Shak. 

t  FORE-SPEAK',  V.  n.  [i.  forespoke  ;  pp.  fore- 
speaking,  FORESPOKEN.] 

1.  To  predict ;  to  foresay  ;  to  foretell. 
Never  any  thing  that  she  forespake  but  came  to  pass. 

Biau.llFl. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5;  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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FORGE 


a  preface  ;  an 
Sherwood. 


2.  t  To  prohibit ;  to  forbid.  Shah. 

3.  fTo  bewitch;  to  enchant.  Drayton. 

tFOEE-SPEAK'JNG,n.  1.  A  prediction.  Camden. 
2.  A  preface  ;  a  forespeech.  Huloet. 

t  FORE'SPEECH,  ?i.     A  prologue 

introduction. 
PORE-SPENT',  u,.     Wasted ;  spent,     [k.]     Skak. 
FORE-SPOKE',  i.  ol  forespeak. 
FORE-SPOK'EN,  p.  u.  Spoken  previously.  Clarke. 
t  FORE-SPUR'RJEIR,  n.  One  who  rides  before.  Shak. 

FOR'fST,  n.  [Lo-wlj.forestatforestiSjforesttmi, 
from  foris  or  foraSy  without.  Spehnan.  —  It. 
foresta ;  Sp.  fioresta  \  Old  Yt.  forest ;  Fr.  foret. 
'—Gei.forst.  —  W.  forest. —  The  ultimate  deri- 
vation of  this  word  is  much  disputed.  —  Wach- 
ter  derives  the  Ger,  forst  from  the  verb  faren, 
to  feed.    Richardson^ 

1.  An  extensive  tract  of  land  covered  natu- 
rally with  trees  and  undergrowth  ;  an  extensive 
woodland,  wood,  or  woods. 

2.  (Eng.  Law.')  A  chase  under  the  protection 
of  the  king,  and  for  his  pleasure  in  hunting;  a 
royal  hunting  ground.  Burnll. 

Forest  laws,  laws  anciently  established  in  England 
for  the  government  of  the  royal  forests. 

Syn. —  Forest  is  a  term  applied  to  an  extensive 
tract  in  its  natural  state  covered  with  trees  ;  a  wood- 
land or  woods,  a  tract  or  piece  of  land  covered  with 
trees,  commonly  of  less  extent  than  aforest,  A^oveis 
a  small  woodland.  Forest,  chase,  and  park  are  all  used 
technically  to  denote  habitations  for  beasts  to  be 
hunted.  Forests  and  chases  lie  open  ;  parks  are  en- 
closed. 

f6r'^,ST,  u.     Sylvan  ;  rustic.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

PORE'STAfF,  n.  {Naut.)  An  instrument  for- 
merly used  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  heavenly 
bodies.  Brande. 

f6r'5ST-A9E,  «.     1.  An  ancient  service  paid  by 

foresters  to  the  King  of  England.  Todd. 

2.  The  right  of  foresters.  Todd. 

FORE-STALL',  ?/.o.  [A.S.forestalian.']  [i.  fore- 
stalled ;  pp.  FORESTALLING,  FORESTALLED.] 

1.  To  take  in  advance  ;  to  anticipate. 

What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief. 

And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid?       Milton. 

2.  To  hinder  by  preoccupation  ;  to  precede. 

An  ugly  serpent  which  forestalled  their  way.        Fair/ax. 

3.  To  deprive  ;  to  bereave  ;  to  debar. 

All  the  better;  may 
This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day.         Sliah. 

4.  {Law.)  To  obstruct  or  stop  up,  as  a  way; 
to  intercept  on  the  road :  —  to  influence  or  af- 
fect, as  the  market,  by  buying  goods  on  the  way 
thither  with  the  intention  of  selling  again  at  a 
higher  price,  or  by  dissuading  others  from  bring- 
ing their  goods  there,  or  by  persuading  them  to 
enhance  the  price  of  their  goods.  Burrill. 

FORE-STALL'ER,  n.     One  who  forestalls.  Locke. 

FGRE-STALI/JNG,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  fore- 
stalls ;  the  act  of  buying  up  provisions,  or  of  en- 
hancing their  price  by  dishonest  means.  Smith. 

FORE'STAY,  re.  {Naut.)  The  rope  supporting 
the  foremast  of  a  ship.  Burn. 

FOR':pST-BORN,  a.  Born  in  a  wild  or  forest.  Shak. 

roR'^ST-BOUGH  (-bbii),  re.  A  branch  from  the 
forest.  Thomson. 

FOR'?ST-i;d,  a.  Covered  with  forests ;  supplied 
with  trees.  Drayton. 

FOR'JEST-JgR,  ».  1.  [Fr.  forestier.'\  An  officer 
appointed  to  watch  a  forest,  or  chase,  and  pre- 
serve the  game.     [England.]  Shak. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  a  forest.  Evelyn. 

3.  A  forest-tree,     [e.]  Evelyn. 
FOR'eST-^R-SHIP,  re.     The  office  of  a  forester ; 

fostership.  Chwrton. 

FOR'^ST-FRtJIT,  re.  Fruit  from  the  laxest.Dryden. 
F6r'?ST-GLADE,  re.     A  sylvan  lawn.    Thomson. 

FORE'-STifCK,  n.  The  stick  which  is  laid  on 
andirons  in  front  of  the  other  wood,  in  making 
a  fire. 

f6R'?ST-LAND,  re.    Land  covered  with  trees. 

FOR'JST— LAW,  re.  The  code  of  laws  relating  to 
a  forest  or  chase.     [England.]  Booth. 


FOR'JJST-MAR'BLE,  ».  (Gcol.)  A  portion  of  the 
series  of  the  lower  oolite  formation,  consisting 
of  a  coarse,  laminated,  shelly  oolite,  interposed 
between  beds  of  clay  and  grit.  Brande. 

F&R'EST-RY,  re.     The  art  of  forming  or  cultivat- 
ing forests".  Sat.  Mag. 
f6r'()ST-TREE,  n.    A  tree  of  the  forest.    Pope. 

f6r'5ST-WALK  (-wik),  re.  A  walk  in  a  forest 
or  a  rural  grove.  Drydim. 

t  FORE'SWART,  ;  a.     [See  For,  and  Sweat.] 
t  FORE'SWAT,     )  Spent  with  heat.  Sidney. 

FO-RET',  re.  [Fr.]  {Gunnery^  A  steel  instru- 
ment to  bore  the  touch-hole  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance ;  a  drill.  Simmonds. 

FORE'-TACK'LE,  re.  {Naut:)  Tackle  on  the  fore- 
mast. Mar.  Diet. 

FORE-TASTE',  V.  a.  \i.  foretasted  ;  pp.  fore- 
tasting, FORETASTED.] 

1.  To  taste  or  to  have  enioyment  or  experi- 
ence of  beforehand ;  to  anticipate. 

2.  To  taste  before  another.  Milton. 

FORE'TASTE  (114),  n.  Anticipation  ;  previous 
enjoyment  or  experience  ;  pregustation  ;  ante- 
past.     **  It  is  \^&  foretaste  of  heaven.""    South. 

PORE-TAST'^R,  n.     One  who  foretastes. 

FORE'tAughT  (-tlwt),  i.  &p.  o!  foreteach. 

FORE-TEACH',  V.  a.  To  teach  or  inculcate  be- 
forehand. Spenser. 

FORE-TELL',  V.  a.  \i.  FORETOLD  ;  pp.  FORETELL- 
ING, FORETOLD.]     [Written  also/brefeZ.] 

1.  To  tell  beforehand ;  to  predict ;  to  proph- 
esy. 

Deeds  then  undone  my  faithful  tongue  foretold.       Pope. 

2.  To  foreshow ;  to  betoken  ;  to  portend  ;  to 
presage  ;  to  prognosticate. 

These  ills  prophetic  signs  have  oft  foretold.    Dr.  Warton. 

Syn.  —  To  foretell  is  a  more  familiar  and  common 
term  than  to  predict  or  prophesy.  Common  occur- 
rences are  foretold;  important  events,  predicted  or 
prophesied  by  persons  of  extraordinary  or  supernatural 
endowments.  Astronomers /orcteW  eclipses;  astrol- 
ogers predict  good  or  bad  fortune  ;  prophets  predict  or 
prophesy  future  events.  A  physician  prognosticates, 
by  symptoms,  the  crisis  of  a  disease  ;  clouds  portend 
or  betoken  a  storm. 

FORE-TELL',  V.  re.  To  utter  prophecy.  Acts  iii.  24. 

FORE-TELL'^R,  re.  One  who  foretells  or  proph- 
esies ;  a  predictor.  Boyle. 

FORE-TBLL'ING,  u.  The  act  of  one  who  foretells ; 
a  declaration  of  something  future.        Feltham. 

FORE-THINK',  v.  a.  \i.  &  p.  forethought.] 

1.  To  think  beforehand ;  to  anticipate. 

The  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  forcihink  thy  fall.  Shak. 

2.  To  contrive  antecedently.  Bp.  Hall. 
FORE-THINK',  v.  n.     To  contrive  beforehand. 

Thou  viisG,  forethinking,  weighing  politician.  Smith, 

FORE'THOUGHT  ((or'th9iwt),  re.      1.  Prescience  ; 

anticipation ;  premeditation.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Provident  care  ;  forecast.  Blackstone. 

FORE-THOUGHT'  (ftr-tliiwt'),  a.  Prepense  ;  de- 
signed.    "  Forethought  malice."  Bacon. 

FORE-THODGHT'FUL  (Br-thawt'ffll),  a.  Having 
forethought.  Coleridge. 

FOEE-THREAT'^N  (-thrSt'tn),  v.  a.  To  threaten 
beforehand.  Drayton. 

FORE'Td-KEN,  re.  An  omen  ;  prognostic.  Sidney. 

FORE-TO'KEN  (-to'kn),  v.  a.  To  betoken  be- 
forehand ;  to  foreshow ;  to  prognosticate. 

What  strange,  prodigious  signs  foretoken  blood.    Daniel. 

PORE'TOOTH,  re. ;  pi.  foreteeth.  One  of  the 
teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth  ;  the  incisor. 

PORE'TOP,  re.      1.  The  top  part  in  front,  as  of  a 

head-dress.  Dryden. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  frame  or  platform  about  the  top 

of  the  foremast.  Burn. 

FORE-TOP'-MAst,  re.  {Naut.)  The  mast  erected 
over  the  foremast.  Simmonds. 

FORE-TOP'MAN,  re.  (Naut.)  A  seaman  whose 
duties  relate  to  the  foretop  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 


F0R-EV'5R,  ad.  At  all  times ;  always  ;  perpetu- 
ally ;  eternally ;  time  without  end.  Montgomery. 
JSE^  "  In  forever,  which  has  recently  become  a 
single  word,  the  ever  refers  to  time."  Booth^s  .Analyt- 
ical Dictionary.  —  "This  word,  forever,  in  a  will, 
makes  no  difference."  Dane. — Forever  is  given  in 
some  recent  English  Dictionaries  —  those  of  Knowles, 
Reed,  Craig,  and  Clarke —  as  a  single  word  ;  but  it  is 
almost  always  found  in  English  authors,  or  in  books 
printed  in  England,  as  two  words,/(»-  ever;  yet  it  is 
the  prevailing  usage  with  American  writers  to  form 
the  two  parts  into  one  vjtixi,  forever. 

FORE-VOOCHED'  (-vbflcht'),  a.  Affirmed  before ; 
forealleged.  Shak. 

FORE'wArd,  re.  The  van;  the  front.  "They 
that  marched  in  t^iejoi'eward."    1  Mace.  ix.  11. 

FORE-wArn',  v.  a.  \i.  forewarned  ;^.  fore- 
warning, forewarned.]  To  warn,  admonish, 
advise,  or  caution  beforehand. 

Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarned.       Uliak. 

FORE-WARN'ING,  n.  Previous  warning  or  cau- 
tion ;  an  omen.  Goodwin. 

FORE-WASTE',  V.  a.     See  Foewaste.     Spenser. 

FORE-WEA'RY,  v.  u.     See  Fokweary.  Spenser. 

t  FORE-WEND',  V.  u..    To  go  before.        Spenser. 

FORE-WENT',  i.  trom.  forego.     See  Forego. 

And  wilfully  forewent 
That  converse  which  we  now  in  vain  regret.     Cotvper. 

FORE'WIND,  re.     A  favorable  wind.  Sandys. 

FORE-wISH',  V.  a.  To  desire  beforehand.  Knolles. 

FORE'WO-MAN  (-wilm'jn),  re.  A  female  over- 
seer; a  head  woman.  Clarke. 

t  FORE-WORN  ,  u..    Worn  out;  wasted.  Sidney. 

t  FOR'fAre,  v.  a.     [A.  S.forfaran.2     To  depart. 

Chaucer. 

FOR-fAULT'URE,  re.  A  failure,  [r.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

FOR'FEIT  (fbr'flt),  n.  [Low  L.  forisfactura,  a 
transgression ;  foris,  out,  or  away  from,  and 
facio,factits,  to  do;  Yr.fmfait,d.  crime.  —  W. 
fforfed,  a  penalty.] 

1.  That  which  is  forfeited  or  lost  by  a  trans- 
gression ;  a  forfeiture  ;  a  fine  ;  a  mulct. 

Reserving  still  the  power 
To  take  the  forfeit.  Dryden. 

2.  Something  deposited  and  to  be  redeemed 
by  a  jocular  fine,  whence  the  game  oi forfeits. 

3.  t  One  whose  life  is  forfeited. 

Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law.  Sliak. 

Syn.  — See  Fine. 

FOR'FEIT  (f  br'fit),  v.a.     _ 
feited  ;  pp.  forfeiting,  forfeited.] 
by  some  breach  of  condition ;  to  lose  by  some 
offence. 

The  first  franchise  of  an  Englishman,  and  that  on  which 
all  the  rest  vitally  depend,  is  to  be  forfeited  for  some  offence 
which  no  man  knows.  Burke. 

POR'FEJT,  a.     Alienated  by  a  crime  ;  forfeited. 

His  forfeit  life  abandoned  to  the  law.  Di-yden. 

FOR'FEIT-A-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  forfeiture.  Crowe. 

FOR'FElT-fD,  p.  u.  Lost  by  crime,  oifence,  or 
neglect. 

P0R'FEIT-]6;r  (fbr'tit-er),  n.     One  who  forfeits. 

FOR'FEIT-URE  (f br'fit-yur)  [fbr'fit-yur,  S.  W.  J. 
Ja.  Sm. ;  fbr'qt-ur,  P.  F.],  n.  [Fr.  forfaiture. 
—  See  Forfeit.] 

1.  {Law.)  The  act  of  forfeiting ;  a  loss  of  prop- 
erty, right,  or  office,  as  a  punishment  for  some 
illegal  act  or  negligence.  Strype. 

2.  The  thing  forfeited;  amulet;  a  fine;  an 
amercement;  a  forfeit ;  penalty.  Bacon. 

Syn. —  See  Fine,  Loss. 
fPOR-FEND',  V.  a.     See  Forefend.  Foi: 

FOR  'FEX,  n.     [L.]     A  pair  of  scissors. 

The  peer  now  spreads  the  glittering /o?/ea:  wide.      Pope. 

FOR'FJ-CAT-^D,  a.     Resembling  a  forfex.     Hill. 

FOR-FIC'U-LA,  n.  [L.  dim.  of  forfex,  scissors.] 
(Bnt.)  One  of  an  order  of  insects,  of  which  the 
common  earwig  is  the  type.  Brande. 

t  FOR-gAt',  i.  from  forget.  Spensei: 

FOR-GAVE',  i.  ivomforgire.     See  Forgive. 

FOR^tE  (forj)  [forj,  S.  »'.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.'], 


[Fr.  forfaire.']     H.  for- 
"  To  lose 
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FORGE 

n.  [It. ferriera;S^.forJa;  Ti. forge.  "Menace 
derives /oj-jre  from  L.  fabrica,  a  workshop,  but 
ferrum,  iron,  seems  to  be  the  root,  —  g  having 
been  inserted."  Sullivan,'] 

1.  A  workshop  in  which  iron  is  hammered 
and  shaped  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  a  smithy,  par- 
ticularly for  large  work. 

2.  A  furnace  for  heating  iron  to  render  it 
more  malleable.  Ure. 

3.  The  act  of  working  iron. 

The  forge  waa  easy,  tile  matter  being  duetile.  Bacon. 

FOR^E,   V.  a.      [Fr.  forger.]      [i.  roiiGED ;  pp. 

POllGING,  rORGED.] 

1.  To  form  by  the   furnace  and  hammer ;  to 
,  heat  into  shape,  as  a  metal.  Tomlinson. 

2.  To  devise  ;  to  invent ;  to  frame. 

Those  names  that  the  schools  forged,  and  put  into  the 
mouths  of  scholai-s,  could  never  get  admittance  into  com- 
mon use.  Locke. 

3.  To  counterfeit ;  to  falsify  ;  to  feign ;  to 
fabricate ;  as,  *'  To  forge  a  note  or  a  signature." 

Syn.  —  See  Feign,  Invent.  , 

FOR(^ED  (forjd),  p.  a.  Formed  by  the  hammer 
and  furnace  :  —  devised ;  invented  :  —  counter- 
feited; falsified. 

FOEg'^lR  (for'jer),  n.  1.  One  who  forges  or  works 
at  a  furnace ;  a  smithy.  Goodwin. 

2.  A  maker;  a  contriver;  —  in  an  ill  sense. 
*'  A  forger  of  plots."  State  Trials. 

3.  One  guilty  of  forgery ;  one  who  counter- 
feits coin,  or  issues  false  documents ;  a  coun- 
terfeiter.    "  Forgers  of  men's  hands."      Butler. 

F6R51'?R-Y  [forj'er-e,   S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.  R.  jVb.  —  Sometimes  corruptly  pronounced 
fbr'je-ve],  n. 

1.  The  act  of  forging ;  fabrication  by  means 
of  heating  and  han^mering.     [r.] 

Useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear.  Milton. 

2.  The  act  of  fraudulently  making,  counter- 
feiting, or  altering  any  record,  instrument,  reg- 
ister, stamp,  note,  &c.,  to  the  prejudice  of  an- 
other person's  right.  Blackstone. 

3.  Any  thing  forged  or  counterfeited;  as, 
"  The  poems  ascribed  by  Chatterton  to  Kowley 
•we-ce  forgeries." 

FOR-£rET',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  forgitan ;  for  and  gitan, 
to  get ;  Dut.  vergeeten  ;  Ger.  vergessen ;  Dan. 
forgiette ;  Sw.  forgata.]  [i.  forgot  ;  pp.  for- 
gettixg,  forgotten,  forgot.]' 

1,  To  lose  the  remembrance  of;  not  to  re- 
member ;  to  let  slip  from  the  mind. 

To  do  good  and  communicate  forget  not.        Hdi.  xiii.  16. 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  disregard. 

Behold,  I,  even  I,  will  utterly  forget  you.       Jer.  xxiii.  39. 
To  forget  one's  self,  to  lose  self-control. 

Urge  me  no  more ;  I  shall  forget  myself.  SJiak. 

FOE-fiET'ruL,  a.     1.  Apt  to  forget. 

But  didst  thou  tell  me  so? 
J  am  forgetful.  Beau.BfFl. 

2.  Neglectful ;  careless  ;  heedless. 

To  serve  myself, /orper/a?  of  my  friend.  Prior. 

3.  Causing  oblivion ;  oblivious  ;  inducing  for- 
.  getfulness.    "  'iiint  forgetful  lake."        Milton. 

FQR-eET'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  forgetful  manner. 

F0R-6ET'ruL-NESS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being 
forgetful ;  aptness  to  forget ;  a  partial  or  occa- 
sional loss  of  memory ;  failure  to  remember. 
Howe'er,  'tis  well  that  sleep  can  free 
With  soft  forgetfuhiess  a  wretch  like  me. 

2.  Neglect;  negligence;  omission. 

The  Church  of  England 
getfulness  of  her  duty. 

FORp'5-TIVE,  a.    That  may  forge,     [r.]    Shak. 

rOR-6ET'-ME;-NOT,  re.  A  perennial  plant  bear- 
ing bright  blue  flowers,  and  generally  regarded 
as  the  emblem  of  affection  ;  the  Mysotis  palus- 
tris.  Booth. 

FQR-aET'TjpR,  n.     One  who  forgets. 

FOR-fiET'TJNG,  ■«.     Forgetfulness.  Milton. 

FOK-eET'TJNG-LY,  ad.  Without  attention  ;  for- 
getfully. '       ■  Hall. 

FOR-jSIVA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  forgiven  or 
pardoned;  venial,     [r.]  Sherwood. 

FOR-eiVE'  (for-giv'),  t).  a.  \Gotla.  fragiban  ;  A. 
Si.forgifani  for  and  gifan,  to  give;  Dut.  rer- 


Pope, 


grievously  charged  with  for- 
Hooker. 
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geeven  ;  Ger.  vergehen.li  [i.  forgave  ;  pp.  for- 
giving, FORGIVEN.]  To  remit,  as  a  sin,  crime, 
injury,  offence,  or  debt;  to  pardon  ;  to  absolve; 
to  excuse. 

Porgire  us  our  debts,  as  we  fonjire  our  debtors,  jltatt.  vi.  12. 
Syn.  —  To  forgive  is  especially  applied  to  offences 
against  religion  ;  to  pardon^  to  civil  delinquencies  ; 
as,  "  To  forgive  a  sin  "  ;  "  To  pardon  a  crime."  For- 
give an  injury  ;  pardon  an  olience  ;  exciisc  negligence  ; 
remit  a  punishment ;  absolve  from  sin.  We  beg  a 
person's  pardon  for  a  slight  or  unintentional  offence  ; 
we  ask  liis  forgiveness  for  having  seriously  injured 
iiim. 

FOR-ieiVE'NBSS,  re.     The  act  of  forgiving  ;  par- 
don ;  remission  of  a  sin,  crime,  penalty,  or  debt. 
To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and  forgiveness. 

Dan.  ix.  9. 
FQR-SIV'^R,  re.     One  who  forgives. 

FOR-elV'ING,  p.  a.     Granting  forgiveness  ;  pla- 
cable. 

FOR-filV'ING-NESS,  n.     A  forgiving  disposition 
or  act.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

FOE-GO',  V.  u.    See  Forego.  Spenser. 

F0R-g6t',  i.  &  p.  horn,  forget.    See  Forget. 

FOR-GOT'TEN,  p.  from  forget.    See  Forget. 

t  FOR-HAIL',  V.  a.  [Svf.forhalla.  — for  and  hale. 
Richardaon.']     To  harass  or  distress.      Spenset\ 


t  FOR-HBND',  V.  a.     See  FoREHEND. 


Todd. 


t  FO-RlN'S^-CAL,  It.  [L./oWresec2M.]  Foreign; 
alien.  Burnet. 

FO-RJS-FA-IWIL'I-ATB,  V.  a.  VL.foris,  without, 
uni  faniilia,  family.]  [Law.)  To  put  a  son,  at 
his  own  request,  or  with  his  free  consent,  in  pos- 
session of  land  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  thus 
to  discharge  him  from  the  family.     Blackstone. 

FO-RIS-PA-lMIL'l-AT-jED,  p.  a.  Put  in  possession 
of  land  in  a  father's  lifetime,  and  hence  dis- 
charged from  the  family.  Burrill. 

FO-RIS-FA-iHIL'I-A-TlON,  re.  {Law.)  The  act  of 
forisfamiliating  :  —  the  state  of  a  child  who,  on 
receiving  a  portion  from  his  father,  renounces 
all  legal  right  to  any  further  share  in  his 
estate :  —  expulsion.  ■  Campbell. 

FORK,  re.  [L./io-ca;  It.  forca;  Sp.  horca;  Fr. 
fourehe ;  A.  S.  fore ;  i)ut.  vork ;  "VV.  iSj-  Gael. 
fore.'] 

1.  An  instrument  divided  at  the  end  into  two 
or  more  points  or  prongs,  and  used  for  various 
purposes  ;  as  a  table-fork,  a  dung-fork,  a  pitch- 
fork, &c. 

Coryate,  the  traveller,  [Ob.  1017,]  is  said  to  be  the  first 

person  who  used/ori's  in  England,  on  which  account  he  was 

called  Furcifer.  Pullej/n, 

1  dine  Yfith  forks  that  have  but  two  prongs.  Swift. 

And  after  abroad  with  thy  forks  and  thy  rakes.         Tusser. 

2.  Any  pointed  projection.  "  A  thunderbolt 
with  three  forks."  Addison. 

3.  A  branch  or  division;  as,  '^  The  forks  of 
a  road  " ;  "  The  forks  of  a  river." 

4.  A  turner's  tool.  Simmonds. 

FORK,  V.  n.      [«'.  FORKED  ;  pp.  forking,  FORKED.] 

1.  To  shoot  into  blades,  as  corn.      Mortimer. 

2.  To  divide  or  branch,  as  a  river. 

FORK,  V.  a.  To  raise,  throw,  or  turn  up  with  a 
fork,  as  hay  or  earth. 

FORK'-CHUCK,  re.  An  appendage  to  a  lathe  ;  a 
chuck  furnished  with  forks.  Fra?icis. 

FORIv'^D,  a.     1.  Opening  as  a  fork  ;  forkv  ;  fur- 
cated. Milton. 
2.  t  Having  two  or  more  meanings  ;  ambigu- 
ous ;  equivocal.    "  i^or^erf  counsel."   B.Jonson. 

FORKED  (f  (irkt),  i.  &  p.  from  fork. 

FORK'jpD-LY,  ad.    In  a  forked  form.     Sherwood. 

FORK']JD-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  forked  ; 
furcation.  ■     Cotgrave. 

FOEK'IIEAD  (-hi-d),  re.  The  head  or  point  of  an 
arrow.  Spenser. 

f6RK'{-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  forky  or 
fork«d ;  a  fork-like  division.  Cotgrave. 

FORK'LJPSS,  a.     HaTing  no  fork.  Phil.  Mag. 

FORK'TAIL,  re.      A  salmon  in  his  fourth  year. 

[Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 


FORM 

FORK'Y,  a.    Forked ;  furcated ;  opening  into  two 
or  more  parts.     "  Their /oj%  tongue."'     Pope. 
F0R-LJi'R4,n.    [It.]    Aslowkindof  jig.  em!>. 
t  FOE-LAY',  .,.  a.     See  Forelay.  Todd. 

t  FOR-LEND',  K.  a.     See  Forelexd.  Todd. 

t  FOR-LiE',  V.  re.    To  lie  before.  Spenser. 

tFOR-LORE',  a.      [See  Forlorn.]      Deserted- 
forsaken ;  forlorn.  Spenser. 


FOR-LOEiV',  a.  [A.  S.  forkoran,  to  leave:  for 
and  leoran,  to  depart;  Dut.  verlooren;  Ger.  ver- 
loren;  Dan.  forloren ;  Svf.  fiilora.] 

1.  Deserted;  destitute;  forsaken ;  wretched ; 
lost;  solitary. 

The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 

Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger.     Milton. 

2.  In  a  ludicrous  sense,  small;  despicable. 
He  was  so  forlorn  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick  sieht 

were  invincible.  S/uik. 

t  FOE-LORN',  ».  1.  A  lost,  solitary,  or  forsaken 
person. 

Henry  . . .  forced  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn.       Shak. 

2.  An  advanced  body  of  troops ;  a  vanguard. 

Our  forlorn  of  horse  marched  within  a  mile  of  where  the 

enemy  was  drawn  up.  Oliver  Cronmcll. 

Having  inteUigence  that  the  enemy  was  drawing  together 

from  all  his  out-quarters,  we  drew  out  a  forlorn,  of  about  two 

hundred  horse  and  four  hundred  foot.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Critics  in  plume, 

Who  lollmfi  on  our  foremost  benches  sit. 

And  still  charge  first,  the  true  forlorn  of  wit.     Dryden. 

FQR-LORN'-HOPE,  re.  {Mil.')  1.  An  advanced 
body  of  troops  ;  a  body  of  skirmishers  ;  a  van- 
guard ;  a  forlorn. 

Upon  them  the  light-armed/or ?orrt-7iope  [qui  primi  aeminis 
erant]  of  archers  and  darters  of  the  Roman  host,  whicli  went 
before  the  battle  to  skirmish,  charged  forcibly  with  their  shot. 

Holland's  Livy. 

2.  A  body  of  troops  sent  on  a  desperate  duty 
at  a  siege,  in  leading  an  attack,  or  to  storm  a 
fortress.  Campbell. 

3.  A  desperate  or  hazardous  enterprise;  a 
bold  adventure.  Ed.  Rev. 

FOE-LOEN'LY,  ad.     In  a  forlorn  manner.     Scott. 

FOR-LORN'iVfSS,  re.  State  of  being  forlorn; 
destitution  ;  misery ;  solitude.  Boyle. 

FORU  [form,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K^Sm.  UJ,  re.  [L. 
fy  It.  formal  Sp.  forma  and  hortna;  "FLform. 
—  Dut.  vorm;  Ger.,  Dan.,  %  Sw.form.] 

1.  Shape ;  figure ;  contour ;  external  appear- 
ance ;  conformation  ;  fashion. 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say, 

Cannot  without  a  /onu  exist.  Swift. 

2.  Mode  in  which  any  thing  is  viewed. 

a  rich  man,  for  examplft,  is  regarded  by  the  poor  and  ig- 
norant under  the  fonn  of  a  very  fortunate  person  .  .  .  ;  by 
the  religious  mind  under  the  form  of  a  person  with  more 
than  ordinary  temptations  to  contend  with.  Thomson, 

3.  That  which  has  shape ;  a  being  as  endowed 
with  shape. 

Forms  terrible  to  view  their  sentry  keep.  Dryden. 

4.  That  which  shapes  ;  a  mould ;  a  pattern  ; 
a  model.  Locke. 

5.  A  prescribed  or  settled  mode ;  a  stated 
method;  a  formulary;  as,  "A^brm  of  prayer." 

Of  what  use  are  forms,  seeing  that  at  times  they  are  emp- 
ty ?  Of  the  same  as  barrels,  wliicn  at  times  ore  empty  too.  Hare. 

6.  Arrangement ;  method ;  order. 
What  he  spoke,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little. 

Was  not  like  madness.  Shak. 

7.  Beauty  or  elegance  as  arising  from  shape. 
*'  The  silent  poesy  oiform."  Coleridge. 

8.  Mere  appearance  without  substance ;  emp- 
ty show.  Dryden. 

9.  Conventional  rule  ;  ceremony ;  formality. 
"  A  compliment  of  yw-m."  Philips. 

Syn.  — See  Figure. 

POEM,  or  FOEM  [form,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  R. ;  fiirra,  S. 
P.  E.  Ja.  K.],  re.     [See  the  preceding  word.] 

1.  A  long  seat  without  a  back.  Watts. 

2.  A  class ;  a  rank  of  students.  Dr.  TArnold. 

The  masters  of  the  first  form.  Dryden. 

3.  The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare.  Prior. 

4.  {Printing.)  The  tjrpe  set  up  and  locked  in 
a  chase,  ready  for  printing. 

4Kg=The  outer  form  contains  the  pages  that  are 
printed  on  one  side  of  a  sheet,  as  the  first  and  fourtlr 
pages  of  a  newspaper ;  the  inner  form  contains  the 
pages  that  are  printed  on  the  other  side  of  a  slieet,  as 
the  second  and  third  pages  of  a  newspaper. 

f^-  "  When  this  word  signifies  a  long  scat  or  a 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  f,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  fAST,  fALL  ;    nilR,  HER; 
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claas  of  students,  it  is  universally  pronounced  with 
the  (i  as  in  fuur^  more,  &c.  It  is  not  a  little  surpris- 
ing that  none  of  our  dictionaries,  except  Mr.  Smitlt's 
and  Mr.  Nares',  take  any  notice  of  this  distinction  in 
the  sound  of  tile  o,  when  the  word  signifies  a  seat  or 
class."  Walker. — Tile  English  orthoepists  more  re- 
cent tluin  Walker,  are  divided  on  the  pronunciation 
of  the  word  in  tliis  sense. 

FORM,  V.  a.  [L.  formo-y  It.  formare;  Sp.  fpr- 
mar  ;  Vr,  former.  —  See  the  noun.]  [i.  formed; 

pp.  rOHMING,  PORMEU.] 

1.  To  fashion ;  to'  make  of  any  determinate 
shape ;  to  mould ;  to  shape. 

God  formed  man  of  the  duet  of  the  ground.         Gen.  ii.  7. 

2.  To  arrange ;  to  combine  in  any  particular 
manner  ;  as,  "  YLe  formed  his  troops  into  a  hol- 
low square." 

3.  To  devise  ;  to  contrive  ;  to  frame  ;  to  niake  ; 
to  invent ;  to  create  ;  to  constitute.  Rowe. 

4.  To  model ;  to  train  ;  to  discipline. 

'Tis  education/ornis  tile  common  mind.  Pope. 

Syn.  — See  Constitute,  Make. 

FOKM,  D.  re.  To  take  any  particular  form.  Drayton. 

FOR'MAL,  a.  [L.  formalis ;  forma,  form ;  It.  for- 
mate-, Sp.  formal ;  Ft.formel.'] 

1.  Ceremonious  ;  solemn ;  precise  ;  exact  to 
affectation ;  stiff. 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut.  SJtak. 

2.  In  due  form ;  according  to  regular  or  es- 
tablished method  ;  ritual ;  explicit.  "  Formal 
and  express  consent."  Hooker. 

3.  Regular ;  methodical ;  orderly.  "The for- 
mal stars."  Waller. 

4.  Having  the  appearance  only ;  merely  ex- 
ternal.    "  Formal  duty."  Dryden. 

5.  Depending  upon  established  custom. 

StiU  in  eonatraint  your  suftering  sex  remains, 

Or  bound  in  formal  or  in  real  cnaLns.  Poxjc. 

6.  Having  the  power  of  making  any  thing 
what  it  is ;  constituent.  "  The  formal  essence 
and  nature  of  man."  Bentley. 

7.  Retaining  its  proper  and  essential  charac- 
teristics. 

Thou  shouldst  come  like  a  fury  covered  with  snaltes. 
Not  like  a  formal  man.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Formal  and  ceremonious  are  used  in  an  in- 
different sense ;  as,  ^'  A  formal  dismission  "  ;  "A 
ceremonious  visit "  ;  but  more  commonly  in  a  bad 
sense.  Formal,  in  a  bad  sense,  is  opposed  to  easy  or 
familiar ;  ceremonious,  to  cordial  or  hearty.  A  formal 
answer  or  manner  ;  a  ceremonious  carriage  or  inter- 
course ;  a  ceremonial  rite  ;  a  solemn  service  j  precise 
language  ;  stiff  manner ;  exact  statement ;  re^ilar 
method;  methodical  proceeding;  external  appearance. 
—  See  Methodical. 

FOR'MAL-I|M,  re.  The  quality  of  being  formal ; 
formality.  Abp.  Whately. 

FOR'MAL-lST,  re.  [Fr.  formaliste.  —  See  For- 
mal.] One  who  lays  stress  on  forms  ;  an  ob- 
server of  forms  only,  in  religion  or  in  other 
things.  South. 

FOR-mAl'i-TY,  «.  [It.  formalitct ;  Sp.formali- 
dad;  Yr.  formality.'] 

1.  t  That  which  constitutes  a  thing  what  it  is  ; 
essence  ;  essentiality.  J.  Taylor. 

Ihn  formality  of  the  vow  lies  in  the  promise  made  to  God. 

StilUngfieet. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  formal;  adherence  to 
forms  or  ceremonies.  Hooker. 

3.  Established  practice,  mode,  or  custom; 
conventional  rule  ;  ceremony. 

Many  a  worthy  man  saerifices  his  peace  to  fornmliiies  of 
compliment  and  good  manners.  L'Estrange. 

FOR'MAL-IZE,  V.  a.  [S-p.  formalizar ;  Vi.forma- 
liser.1    To  modify ;  to  formulate.  Hooker. 

FOR'MAL-IZE,  V.  n.     To  affect  formality  ;  to  ad- 
here to  or  be  fond  of  ceremony,    [r.]         Hales. 
FOR'MAL-IZ-^R,  •«.     A  formalist.  North. 

FOR'MAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  formal  manner. 

FOR'MA  pJa'PER-IS.  [L.]  (ifflw.)  A  mode  of 
bringing  a  suit  in  the  character  of  a  pauper,  to 
avoid  the  payment^f  fees.  Crabb. 

FOR'MATE,  re.  (_Chem.)  A  compound  of  formic 
acid  and  a  base  ;  a  formiate.  Clarke. 

FOR-MA'TION,  re.  \h.  formatio;  forma,  form; 
It.formazione;  Sy.formacion;  Vi.  formation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  or  making ;  creation. 
"  The  formation  of  meteors."  Woodward. 

Accent  is  related  to  music  or  song,  as  appears  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Latin  word  from  "  ad  '*  and  "  cantus."  Seattle. 


2.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed. 

On  the  formation  of  the  earth  reflect: 

Is  this  a  blind,  fortuitous  ettectV  Blackmore. 

3.  (_GeoL)  Any  assemblage  of  rocks,  alluvial 
deposits,  or  sedimentary  strata,  referred  to  a 
common  origin  or  period.  Lyell. 

FOR'MA-TIVE,  a.     [It.  §  Sp.formativo.'] 

1.  6iving  form ;  plastic.  Bentley. 

2.  Noting  such  prefixes  and  terminations  as 
are  used  in  forming  a  word  or  class  of  words  ; 
as,  "  Fy  is  a,  formative  syllable  in  many  English 
verbs." 

FOR'MA-TIVE,  re.  A  word  formed  from  another 
according  to  some  practice  or  analogy,  as 
brightere,  frighten,  lightest.  Smart. 

FOR'M5-d6n,  re.  [L.  forma  doni,  the  form  of  the 
gift.]  {_Fng.  Law.)  A  writ  of  right  for  a  ten- 
ant in  tail ;  —  now  superseded  by  the  writ  of 
ejectment.  Bouvier. 

FORM'^R,  re.    1.  One  who  forms  ;  maker;  author. 
2.  pi.  {Gu7inery.)  Round  pieces  of  wood  fit- 
ted to  the  bore  of  a  gun,  upon  which  the  car- 
tridge, whether  made  of  paper  or  of  cotton,  is 
rolled,  before  it  is  sewed  or  fastened.         Craig. 

FOR'M^R,  a.  [A.  S.  forma.  "  Former  is  fore 
and  maer  or  mceer,  i.  e.  more.''    Richardson.'] 

1.  Before  in  time  ;  past ;  anterior ;  previous ; 
prior ;  preceding ;  antecedent ;  opposed  to  lat- 
ter. "  My  former  acts."  Massinger.  "  In 
former  golden  days."    Shak. 

2.  Mentioned  before. 

The  most  obvious  distinction  of  society  is  into  rich  and 

Eoor;  and  it  is  no  leas  obvious  that  the  number  of  tlieformer 
ear  a  great  disproportion  to  those  of  the  latter.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Antecedent. 

FOR'M^R-LY,  ad.     In  times  past ;  of  old. 

FORM'FUL,  a.  Creating  forms ;  imaginative. 
"  The /br?re/M^  brain."     [r.]  Thomson, 

FOR'MI-ATE,  re.  {Cliem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  formic  acid  with  a  base.  Crabb. 

FOR'MIO,  o.  [L.  formica,  an. ant;  Sp._^o™M'co  ; 
'Fx.formique.]  (Chem.)  Denoting  an  acid  which 
ants  eject  when  irritated  ;  —  obtained  artificial- 
ly by  distilling  tartaric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
bioxide  of  manganese  and  Avater.  P.  Cyc. 

FOR  'Ml-Ca,  re.  [L.]  A Linneean  genus  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects  ;  the  ant,  &c. 

f'6r-MI-C4-RI'JV.M,  n.pl. 
[L.  formica,  an  ant.] 
lOrnith.)  A  sub-family 
of  dentirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Turdidce ;  ant- 
thrushes.  &)-ay. 

FOR'MI-OATE,  a.  Re- 
sembling or  like  an  ant. 


Hydiohata  cinclus. 
Sm,art. 


f6R-MI-CA'TI0N,  re.  [L.  formicatio  ;  formica, 
an  ant.]  {Med.)  A  sensation  like  that  of  ants 
creeping  over  the  skin.  Dr.  James. 

FOR-MJ-DA-BIL'J-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
formidable  ;  formidableness.  Qu.  Rev. 

FOR'MI-DA-BLE,  a.  [L.  formiddbilis  ;  formido, 
fear  ;  It.  formidabile ;  Sp.  Sf  Fr.  formidable.] 
Exciting  apprehension  or  alarm;  powerful  so 
as  to  be  feared ;  dreadful ;  terrible ;  tremen- 
dous ;  terrific  ;  fearful. 

Before  the  gates  there  sat. 
On  either  side,  a  fomiiilable  shape.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Formidable  is  applied  to  what  is  apt  to  ex- 
cite great  fear  ;  dreadful,  to  what  may  excite  dread  ; 
terrible  and  terrifie,  to  what  may  excite  terror  ;  shock- 
ing, to  wliat  violently  shocks  or  agitates.  A  formi- 
dable army  ;  dreadful  slaughter  ;  terrible  tempest ;  ter- 
rijic  thunder ;  shocking  news  or  sight ;  a  fearful  con- 
test. 

FOR'MI-DA-ELE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
formidable  ;  formidability.  Boyle, 

FOR'MI-DA-BLY,  ad.     In  a  formidable  manner. 

tFOR-MID'O-LOSE,  o.  ['L.  formidolosus  ;  formi- 
do, fear.]     Fearful ;  dreading  greatly.     Bailey. 

FOR'M!LL,t).o.  To  order.  [Local,  Eng.]    Clwke. 

FORM'L^SS,  u,.     Shapeless ;  destitute  of  form. 

PORM'L^SS-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  with- 
out form.  Clissold. 


FOR-MO-BEN'ZO-ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  formobenzoic  acid  with  a  metal- 
lic oxide  or  an  alkaline  base.  Ogilvie. 

FOR-MO-B^N-ZO'JO,  a.  [formic  and  benzoic] 
{Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  prepared  by  dissolving 
commercial  oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  w;itcr,  add- 
ing hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  in  a 
gentle  heat.  Also  tevmei  formiate  of  hydt-uret 
ofbenzule.  Craig. 

tFOR-MOS'I-TY,  re.  IJj.  formositas.]  Beauty; 
handsomeness.  Cockeram. 

t  FOR'MOyS,  a.  [Ij.  formosus.]  Beautiful.  C/iat«;«-. 

f'6r'MU-L.3,  re.;  pi.  L.  FOR'iau-i.^;  Eng.  for- 
mulas.    [L.  dim.  of  forma,  a  form.] 

1.  A  prescribed  form,  rule,  or  model ;  a  for- 
mulary ;  a  ritual. 

There  are  certain/ormif^as  of  prayer.  Avbrey. 

2.  A  written  profession  of  faith.  London  Ency. 

His  general/ormiitos  of  reasoning.  Gillies. 

3.  {Med.)  A  prescription :  —  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring medicines.  Hoblyn. 

4.  {Math.)  The  algebraic  expression  of  a 
general  rule  or  principle.  Davies. 

5.  {Chem.)  A  concise  mode  of  exhibiting  by 
symbols  the  results  of  chemical  ehanges.-Brarerfe. 

FOR'MiJ-LAR,  a.    Ritual ;  formulary.      Qu.  Rev. 

FOR'MU-LA-EY,  re.  [it.formolario  ;  Sp.  formu- 
laHo  ;  YY.formulaire.'] 

1.  {Laxv. )  A  book  containing  stated  forms  or 
precedents  for  matters  of  law  :  —  also,  the  form 
itself ;  a  prescribed  model.  Bouvier. 

2.  {Theol.)  A  ritual  containing  prayers,  cer- 
emonies, and  prescribed  forms  ;  formula.  Hook. 

FOR'MIT-LA-EY,  a.  Ritual;  prescribed^  stated; 
formular.       *  Johnson. 

FOR'MU-LATE,  V.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  formula;  to 
formulize.  N.  BHt.  Rev. 

FOR'MULE,  re.  1.  [Fr./or»t«fe.  — See  Formula.] 

A  model ;  a  formulary.  Bp.  Marsh. 

2.  [See  Formic]      {Chem.)  A  hypothetical 

radicle,  of  which  formic  acid  is  supposed  to  be 

an  oxide. 

FOR'MU-LIZE,  V.  a.  To  give  a  form,  formula, 
or  formulaiy,  of ;  to  reduce  to  a  formulary ;  to 
model ;  to  digest ;  to  formulate.    N.  Brit.  Rev. 

FOR'MYLE,  re.  {Chem.)  The  basic  hydrocarbon 
of  formic  acid.  Brande. 

FOR'NAX,  re.     A  southern  constellation.  Lacaille. 

FOR'NJ-CATE,  ?j.  re.  [h.fornicor,fornicatus',Vi. 
fornicare  ;  Sp.  fornicar  ;  Fr.  forniquer.]  To 
commit  fornication  or  lewdness.  Bp.  Hall. 

FOR'NI-CATE,  a.  [L.  fornicatus ;  for- 
nix, an  arch.]  {Bot.)  Arched;  forni- 
cated. Loudon,  ' 

f6r'NI-CAT-5D,  a.     1.  Polluted  by  fornication. 
2.  Arched;  vaulted;  fornicate.  Milton. 

FOR-Nf-CA'TIOISf,  re.  \JL.  fornicatio  ;  fornix,  nn 
arch,  a  vault ;  also  a  brothel  or  stew,  from  their 
being  in  subterraneous  vaults;  It.  fornicazione; 
Sp.fornicacion;  'Fr.  fornication.]  . 

1.  Incontinence  or  lewdness  of  an  unmarried 
person,  male  or  female ;  concubinage. 

2.  {Scripture.)  Adultery.  Matt.  v.  32 :  —  in- 
cest.    1  Cor.  v.  1 ;  —  sometimes  idolatry. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  formation  of  an  arch  or 
vault.  Todd. 

FOR'NI-CA-TOE,  n.     1.  One  guilty  of  fornication. 
2.  {Canon  Lato.)  An  unmarried  man  who  has 
commerce  with  an  unmarried  woman. 

FOR'NI-CA-TR^SS,  re.  A  woman  guilty  of  forni- 
cation. Shak. 

roR'NIX,  re.     [L.,  an  arch.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  part  of  the  c&iyus  callostim,  or 
hard  substance  which  communicates  between 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  having,  when 
viewed  in  a  particular  direction,  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  Gothic  arch.  Craig. 

2.  {Conch.)  The  excavated  part  under  the 
umbo  :  —  also  the  upper  or  convex  shell  in  the 
ostea.  Craig. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  small  elongation  on  the  tube  or 
thi-oat  of  the  corolla.  Ogilvie. 


fFOR-PAss',  1 


To  pass  unnoticed.    Spenser, 


MtEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   BULL,  BUR,  RULE.  —  9,  ^,  <;,  i,  soft;  IS,  B,  £,  i,  hard;   ^  as  z;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS 


FORPINE 

t  PQR-PINE',  v.  n.    To  waste  away.  Spenser. 

FOR'PRI^E,  a.  {Law.)  Taken  beforeliand;  —  a 
term  sometimes  used  in  leases  and  convey- 
ances. Bouvier. 

FOR-EAY'  [for-rS',  Ja.   K.   Sm.   CI.],  v.  a.     [Fr. 

fourrager,  foiirrer.']     To  ravage ;  to  spoil ;  to 

lay  waste  ;  to  pillage  ;  to  plunder.  Spenser. 

For  that  they  forrayad  all  the  counties  nigh.     Fairfax. 

t  FOR-RAY',  V.  11.  To  forage  ;  to  spoil ;  to  plun- 
der. Spenser. 

FpR-RAY',  or  FOR'RAY  [for-ra',  Sm.  CI. ;  for'rj, 
Ja.  if,],  n.  An  act  of  ravaging  or  pillaging;  a 
hostile  incursion ;  invasion. 

At  length,  when  oeeosion  fittest  found. 
In  dead  of  night,  when  all  the  tliievcs  did  rest 
After  a  late  forray,  and  slept  full  sound. 
Sir  Calidore  him  armed  as  he  thought  best.         Sj^snser. 
Fleet  foot  on  the  corrie, 

Saffe  counsel  in  number, 
Ked  hand  in  the  forray. 
How  sound  is  thy  Blumberl  W.  Scoit. 

JHE^  Tins  is  a  Scottish  word,  and  also  an  old  Eng- 
lisli  word,  which  lias  been  recently  revived,  and  often 
written  foray. 

P0R-RAY'5R, '".    One  who  makes  an  invasion. 

A  company  of  Persian/orraj/crs,  that  were  abroad  to  waste 
a  country.  Holland. 

FORS,  /(.  Rough  hair  on  sheep.  [Local.]  Loudon. 

FOR-SAKE',  V.  a..  [A.  S.forsacan ;  for  and  secan, 
to  seek  ;  Dut.  verzaaken ;  Ger.  verdagen  ;  Dan. 
forsage;  Si^.forsaka.']  [i.  forsook  ;  ^p.  for- 
saking, FORSAKEN.] 

1.  To  abandon ;  to  leave  entirely ;  to  go  away 
from ;  to  quit ;  to  desert ;  to  relinquish. 

Still  violent,  whatever  cause  he  toolc. 

But  most  against  the  party  he  fomook.  Dniden. 

2.  To  renounce ;  to  reject.  "  Forsake  not  the 
law  of  thy  mother."  Prov.  i.  8. 

Syn.  —  See  Abandon. 
FpR-SAK'EN,  p.  a.     Abandoned ;  deserted. 
FOR-SAK'^R,  n.     One  who  forsakes  ;  a  deserter. 
FOR-SAK'ING,  n.     Dereliction.  Isa.  vi.  12. 

t  FOR-SAY',  V.  a.     [A.  S..forsecgan^, 

1.  To  renounce ;  to  give  up.  Spenser. 

2.  To  forbid ;  to  prohibit.  Spenser. 

t  FOR-SLACK',  V.  u.     To  delay.  Spenser. 

t  FOR-SLOW',  V.  a.     See  Foeeslow.         Bacon. 

FQR-SOOK'  (-sflk'),  i.  from  forsake.  See  Forsake. 

FQR-SodTH',  ad.  [A.  S.forsoth  ;  for  and  sotJi, 
truth.]  In  truth  ;  certainly  ;  very  well :  —  used 
almost  always  in  an  ironical  or  contemptuous 
sense.  —  Once  a  word  of  honor  in  address  to 
women.  Bailey. 

And  what  was  he? 

Forsooth  a  great  arithmetician,  Shak. 

Our  old  English  word  forsooth  has  been  changed  for  the 

French  "  madam."  Guardian. 

Carry  not  too  much  underthouglit  betwixt  yourself  and 

them,  nor  your  city  mannerly  word  iforsopt/i'),  use  it  not  too 

often  in  any  case;  out  plain,  ay,  madam,  and  no,  madam. 

B.  Jonsou. 

t  FOR-SPEAK',  V.  u.    See  Forespeak,  Lh-ayton. 

t  FOR-SPEND',  V,  a.     See  Forespend.    Shak. 

tFORS'T^R,  M.     A  forester,  Chaucer. 

FORS'T^R-ITE,  n.  {Mill.)  A  mineral  which  forms 
small,  brilliant  crystals,  found  at  Vesuvius  ;  — 
so  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Forster.  Brande. 

FQR-SWAT'  (-Ew5t'),a.  See  Fobeswat.  Spenser. 

FQR-SWeAr'  (-swir'),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  forswerian  ; 
for  and  swerian,  to  swear  ;  Ger.  verschwar'en ; 
Uan.  forsvare  ;  Sw.  fbrsvara.']  [i.  forswore  ; 
pp.  forswearing,  forsworn.] 

1.  To  renounce  or  disavow  upon  oath. 


I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more,  but  do  forsivear  her. 


Slialc. 


2.  To  deny  upon  oath  ;  to  abjure. 

It  will  deny  fill,  and  forswear  it  too.  7i.  Jonson. 

3.  To  be  perjured;  to  swear  falsely;  —  fol- 
lowed by  the  reflective  pronoun.  "  I  forswore 
myself.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Perjure. 

FOR-SWeAr',  V,  It,.    To  swear  falsely;  to  com- 
mit perjury.  Shak. 

FOR-SWEAr'ER,  n.  One  who  forswears.  Jb/m«ore. 

tFOR-SWONK',  a.  [See  Fob,  and  SwinkJ  Over- 
labored. 
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FOR-SWORE',  i.  hom  forswear. 

tFOR-SWORN'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  for- 
sworn, or  perjured.  -  Maiming. 

FORT,  n.  {L.foi'tis,  strong;  It.  forte;  Sp.fuerte  ; 
Fv.forL'l  A  small  fortified  place  or  post,  en- 
vironed on  all  sides  with  a  moat,  rampart,  and 
parapet ;  a  fortress  ;  a  castle ;  a  fortification. 

FOR'TA-LICE  [fort-Sl'js,  Sm.  ;  fiirt'j-lis,  C.  ;  iort'- 
?-lis,  O.],  n.  [Low  h.  fortalitium  ;  It.  fortili- 
zio  ;  Sp.  fortaleza.]     A  small  fortress.     [R.] 

Sir  W.  Scott.     Jamieson. 

FORTE,  n.  [It.  forte  ;  Fr.  fort.  —  See  Fort.] 
That  in  which  one  excels ;  a  peculiar  talent  or 
faculty ;  a  strong  side ;  chief  excellence. Qu.Rev. 

FOR'TE  {i'oi'ti).  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  direction  to 
sing  or  play  with  force  ;  —  opposed  to  piano. 

FORT'fD,  a.  Furnished  with,  or  guarded  by, 
forts,     [b.]  Shak. 

t  FOR'T^-LAce,  n.  [See  FoBTALiOE.l  ■  A  for- 
tress ;  a  fortilage.  Halliwell. 

FORTH,  od.  [A..S.  forth;  Dut.  uoort  ;  Qer.furt. 
—  From  L. /ores;  OldFr.yb)'*.    Home  Tooke.] 

1.  Forward  in  time  or  place  ;  onward.  "  From 
that  day  forth."  Spenser. 

2.  Abroad ;  out. 

I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night.  SfiaTc. 

3.  Beyond  the  limits  or  boundary.  "Forth 
of  France."  Shak. 

4.  Out  into  public  view. 

But  when  your  troubled  country  called  you  forth.  Waller. 

5.  Noting  departure,  progression,  or  contin- 
uance. 

I  repeated  the  Ave  Maria,  The  inquisitor  bade  me  say 
forth;  I  said  I  was  taught  no  more.  Strype. 

FORTH,  prep.    Out  of;     [r.]  Shak. 

Some  forth  their  cabins  peep.  Donne. 

t  FORTH,  rt.     [Su.  Goth./ori!.]     Away.       Todd. 

FORTH'-BEAM-ING,  a.     Emitting  rays.       Pope. 

F0RTH'-C6m-ING,  a.     Beady  to  appear.     Shak. 

FORTH'-GO-ING,  «.  A  going  out  or  forth ;  ut- 
terance. Clarke. 

FORTH'-GO-ING,  a.     Going  forth.  Clarke. 

t  FOR-THINK',  V.  a.  [A.  S.forthencan  ;  for  and 
thencan,  to  think.]  To  repent  of ;  to  fee  sorry 
for ;  to  lament.  Spenser. 

FORTH-IS'sy-lNG  (-ish'shu-Ing),  u.  Coming  out; 
proceeding.  Pope. 

t FORTH-RIGHT'  (-rit'),  ad.  Straight  forward; 
right  on.  Sidney. 

t  FORTH-RIGHT' C-rlt'),)!.  A  straight  path.  Shak. 

t  FORTH'WARD,  ad.     Forward.  Bp.  Fisher. 

FORTH'-WELL-ING,  a.  Issuing  from  a  spring  or 
fountain.  Potter. 

t  FORTH'WENT,  p.  a.  Having  gone  forth  ;  de- 
parted. ,  Fairfax. 

FORTH- WITH',  ad.  Immediately;  without  delay. 

A  solemn  council  forthwith  to  be  held 

At  Pandemonium.  Milton. 

t  FOR'THY,  ad.  [A.  S.forthi.']  Therefore.  Spenser. 

f6R'T1-?TH,  u.  The  ordinal  of  forty;  the  fourth 
tenth. 

FOR'TJ-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  fortified,  or 
strengthened  by  fortifications.  Cotgrave. 

FOR-TI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [It.  fortifieazione  ;  Sp. 
fortijicacion ;  Fr.  fortification.  —  See  Fortify.] 

1.  The  art  or  the  science  of  fortifying  places 
to  defend  them  against  an  enemy ;  military 
architecture  ;  construction  of  works  of  defence. 

2.  Any  fortified  place  ;  a  fort.  Sidney. 

3.  Addition  of  strength,  [r.]  Decay  of  Piety. 
Syn,  —  Fortification  is  used  to  denote  not  only  the 

science  of  military  arcllitectiire,  hut  also  the  works 
constructed  around  a  place  for  defence,  and  a  fortress 
or  a  place  strongly  fortified.  Fortress  is  a  stronghold, 
or  place  strongly  fortified  ;  forty  a  small  fortress  ;  cas- 
tle, a  large  fortified  building  ;  citadel,  a  fortress  on  a 
commanding  position  near  a  city  ;  a  bulmarh  is  a  for- 
tress, or  a  part  of  a  fortification,  now  called  a  bastion  ; 
a  ha.<dion  is  a  work  generally  constructed  at  tile  salient 
angle  of  a  polygon  consisting  of  two  faces  and  two 
flanks  ;  a  rampart,  a  high  bank  round  a  fortified 
place,  or  forming  an  inner  enclosure  of  a  fortification  ; 
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a  redan,  commonly  a  rampart  of  earth  placed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  principal  works  to  defend  the  least  pro- 
tected parts  ;  a  redoubt,  an  outwork  for  strengthening 
a  fortification  or  military  position. 

FOR'TI-fIed  (for'te-fid),  p.  a.  Strengthened  by 
fortifications  ;  made  strong  against  assaults. 

F0R'Ti-Fl-15R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  forti- 
i^es.  Carew, 

FOR'Tj-FY,  V.  a.  [L.fortis,  strong,  unifaeio,  to 
make;  It.  fortificare ;  &^.  fortificar ;  Fv.  for- 
tifier.'] \l.  fortified  ;  pp.  FORTIFYING,  FOR- 
TIFIED.] 

1.  To  strengthen  against  attacks  by  walls, 
batteries,  or  other  works  of  art. 

Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly /ori^^s.  Shak. 

2.  To  confirm ;  to  strengthen ;  to  make  strong. 
When  interest  fortifies  an  argument, 

Weak  reason  serves  to  gain  the  will's  assent. 
For  souls  already  warped  receive  an  easy  bent.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Strengthen. 

t  FOR'TJ-LA§fE,  n.  A  little  fort ;  a  blockhouse. 
—  Same  as  Fortalioe.  Spenser. 

\FbRT'm,n.  [Sp.  §Fr.]  A  sconce  or  little 
fort  raised  to  defend  a  camp.  Shak. 

FOR-TIS' SI-MO.  [It.]  (ikft(s.)  Very  loud.  Crabb. 
FOR'TI-TER  Im-  RE.     [L.]     With  firmness  in 
acting.  Chesterfield. 

FOR'TI-TUDE,  n.     [L.  fortitudo  ;  fortis,  strong ; 
It.  fortitudine;  Sp.fortitud.]  Strength  or  reso- 
lution to  endure  pam  or  encounter  danger  ;  pa- 
tience under  suffering  ;  endurance ;  resolution  ; 
firmness  ;  equanimity ;  courage. 
Fortitude  is  one  of  the  virtues  called  cardinal.        Fleming. 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits 
That  justice  warrants  and  that  wisdom  guides.  Addison. 

Syn.—  See  Courage,  Patience. 

FOR-TI-TU'DI-NOUS,  o.  Having  fortitude ;  firm; 
manly;  courageous.  •  Gibbon. 

FORT'L^T,  n.     A  little  fort.  Bailey. 

f6RT'-MA-J0R,  n.  {Mil.)  A  commandant  of  a 
fort.  Mil.  Eney. 

II  FORT'NfGHT  (fbrt'nit  or  fort'njt)  [f  ort'nit,  S.  W. 
J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  fort'njt,  P.  Wb. ;  f  ijrt'nit  or 
fbrt'nit,  K.],  n.  [Contracted  from  fourteen 
nights.]     The  space  of  two  weeks. 

II  FORT'NIGHT-LY,  a.  Occurring  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight.  Gent.  Mag. 

II  FORT'NIGHT-LY,  ad.    Every  fortnight.  Felkin. 

FOR'TEpss,  n.  [Fr./or<eresse.  — See  Fort.]  A 
stronghold ;  a  fortified  place.  "  One  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Italy."  Middleton. 

Syn.  —  See  Fortification. 

FOR'TR^SS,  i).a.  To  guard;  to  fortify,  [r.]  Shak. 

FOR'TE^SSED  (-trest),  p.  a.  Defended  by  a  for- 
tress. Craig. 

FORT'R^T,  n.  A  little  fort ;  a  sconce ;  a  fortlet ; 
a  fortalice.  Brande. 

FOR-TU'l-TOtJS  (for-ta'e-tus),  a.  [L.  fortuitus  ; 
fors,  fortis,  chance  ;  fero,  to  bear ;  It.  &  Sp. 
fortuito ;  Fr.  fortuit.]  Happening  by  chance  ; 
depending  on  fortune  ;  taking  place  without  any 
assignable  cause  ;  accidental ;  casual ;  contin- 
gent. "K  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. "i?»-oo/i:c. 
Syn.  —  See  Accidental. 

FOR-TU'!-TOUS-LY,  ad.  In  »  fortuitous  man- 
ner ;  casually. 

FOR-TU'I-TOyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  fortuitous ;  accidentalness.         Bailey. 

FOR-TU'J-TY,  K.     Chance;  accident.         Forbes. 

FOR-TU' If4,n.  [L.]  1.  (iVf)/tt.l  The  goddess  of 
fortune,  represented  as  blind,  and  distributing 
wealth  and  honors  at  pleasure. 

2.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  minor  planets,  or  as- 
teroids, revolving  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter ;  —  discovered  by  Hind  in  1852. 

II  FORT'y-NATE  (fbrt'yu-njt),  a.  \L.  fortunatus  ; 
It.  fortunato  ;  Sp.  fortunado  ;  Fr.  fortune.  — 
See  Fortune.]  l^avored  by  fortune;  lucky; 
successful;  prosperous;  auspicious;  happy. 

Syn. —  Fortunate  and  lucky  are  applied  to  that 
which  is  out  of  human  control,  and  are  also  applied 
to  tile  avoiding  of  evil,  as  well  as  to  the  attainment  of 
good.     Prosperous  and  successful  include  the  idea  of 
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human  effort,  and  are  applied  to  what  is  esteemed 
good.  A  fortunate  alTair,  event,  or  occurrence  ;  a 
lucky  circumstance  or  escape ;  a  prosperous  line  of 
business;  n  s-uccessfal  enterprise y  a  A«77/»7/ life  or  per- 
son.—  See  Auspicious,  Happy,  Lucky. 

I  FORT'U-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  fortunate  manner ; 
luckily  ;  happily. 

I  FORT'U-NATE-NESS,  n.     Good  luelt;  success  ; 
happiness.  Sidney. 

I  PORT'UNE  (fort'yun)  [fiir'chfln,  W.  J. ;  fiir'tun, 

S.  F.  ja. ;  for'tun,  P.  E. ;  fort'yun,  K. ;  f  or'tun, 
colloquially  fbrt'slioon,  Sm.],  n.  [L.,  It.,  ^  Sp. 
fortuna  ;  Yt.  fortune.'] 

1.  Chance  ;  luck  ;  accident ;  hap. 

Fortune  is  like  a  market,  where,  many  times,  if  you  stay  a 
little,  the  price  will  fall.  Bacon. 

2.  The  goddess  of  heathen  mythology  that 
distributed  the  lots  of  life. 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny; 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace.        Thomson. 

3.  Chance  of  life  ;  means  of  living ;  livelihood. 

His  fether  dying,  he  was  driven  to  London  to  seek  his 
fortune.  Swift. 

4.  Success,  good  or  bad  ;  event. 

Our  equal  crimes  shall  equal  fortune  give.       Dryden. 

5.  Estate ;  possessions ;  riches  ;  wealth. 

A  gentleman  of  good  birth,  but  sm^Wfortune.        SwiJ't. 

6.  Futurity  ;  future  condition  ;,  destiny ;    as, 
"  To  tell  one's  fortune." 

Syu.  —  See  Chance,  Luck. 

I I  FORT'UNE,  V.  a.  1,  To  make  fortunate.  CAatMCT-. 

2.  t  To  dispose  of,  fortunately  or  not.     Shak. 

3.  t  To  presage  ;  to  predict;  to  prognosticate. 


Fortune  fortuned  the  dying  notes  of  Rome, 
Till  I,  her  consul  sole,  consoled  her  doom. 


Dryden. 


II  POET'UNE,  ?'.  )[.  To  befall ;  to  happen ;  to 
chance.     '^'Whatho.thfortuTied."  Shak. 

II  FORT'UNE-BOOK  (-buk),  n.  A  book  foretelling 
fortunes.  Crashaw. 

II  FORT'UNED  (fort'yund),  a.  Supplied  by  fortune. 
"The  iMW-fortuned'Cxsax."  Shak. 

II  FORT'UNE-HUNT'eR,  n.  A  man  who  seeks  to 
enrich  himself  by  marrying  a  woman  of  great 
fortune.  Spectator. 

II  FORT'UNE-HUNT'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  seeking 
to  acquire  riches  by  a  marriage  alliance.  Craig. 

II  FORT'UNE-LESS,    a.      1.   Luckless;    hapless. 

"■  Fortitneless  misfare."  Spetiser. 

2.  Without  a  fortune.  Johnson. 

II  FORT'UNE-STEAL'f.R,  n.  One  who  obtains  a 
fortune  by  marrying  an  heiress  or  rich  woman 
for  her  money.  Addison. 

II  FORT'UNE-TELL,  V.  n.  To  foretell  fortunes  ; 
to  reveal  future  events.  Shak. 

II  F6RT'UNE-TELL'?R,  n.  One  who  foretells 
fortunes.  Swift. 

II  FORT'UNE-TBLL'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  prac- 
tice of  foretelling  fortunes.  Shak. 

II  t  FORT'UN-IZE,  V.  a.  To  regulate  the  fortune  of. 
Each  unto  himself  his  Hfe  may/orJumze.  Spenser. 

FOR'TY,  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  feowertig ;  feower,  four, 
and  tig,  tens.]     Four  times  ten. 

FO'RUM,  n.\y\.  L.  fo'ra;  Eng.  fo'kvm^.    [L.] 

1.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  market  place,  Avhich 
was  surrounded  by  porticos  and  the  shops  of 
n^oney-changers,  and  was  used  as  the  principal 
place  of  meeting  for  discussing  public  affairs, 
and  holding  courts  of  justice.  Andrews. 

2.  A  tribunal ;  a  court  of  justice.  Story. 

t  FOR^WAN'DJIR  (-won'der),  v.  n.  [See  For,  and 
Wander.]    To  wander  wildly.  Spenser. 

t FpR-WAN'D^RED  (-won'derd),  a.  Lost;  be- 
wildered. Mir.  for  Mag. 

FOR'WARD,     )  „^_     [^^  s_  foreweard ;  fore,  be- 
FOE'WARD§,  )  fore,   and    weard,    ward.]      To- 
wards what  is  before  ;  onward ;  progressively ; 
as,   "To  walk  backward  ani  forward."  —  See 
Backward. 
FOR'WARD,  a.     1.  At  or  near  the  fore  part. 

Let  us  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top.  Shak. 

2.  Ready ;  prompt ;  quick  ;  willing ;  earnest. 

They  would  that  we  should  remember  the  poor.^ which  I 

also  was  forward  to  do.  ^ol.  ii.  10. 
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3.  Ardent;  hot;  hasty;  eager. 

Or  lead  the  forward  youth  to  noble  war.  Prior. 

4.  Confident;  bold;  presuming;  impertinent ; 
presumptuous ;  as,  "  A  forward  youth."  Dryden. 

5.  Coming  on  or  advancing  quickly  ;   early  ; 
premature.     ^*  A  forward  spring."  Shak. 

FOR'WARD,  V.  a.  [i.  EORWARDED  ;  pp.  roR- 
WARDING,  POEWAEDED.] 

1.  To  promote ;    to  further  ;  to  advance  ;   to 
help  on  ;  to  foster ;  to  aid ;  to  assist ;  to  second. 

The  occasional  propensify  to  this  superstition  was  for- 
warded,  and  encouraged  by  the  priesthood.  Warburton. 

2.  To  quicken  ;  to  hasten ;  to  accelerate. 

I  forward  the  grass,  and  I  ripen  the  vine.  Swift. 

3.  To  transmit ;  to  send  on,  as  goods. 
Syn.  —  See  Prohiote,  Second. 

F0R'WARD-5R,  re.     One  who  forwards. 

FOR'WARD-ING,  p.  a.    1.  Promoting;  furthering. 

2.  Quickening ;  hastening. 

3.  Transmitting  ;  sending  on,  as  goods. 

Forwarding  merchant,  one  who   receives  and  for- 
wards goods  to  their  destination. 

F6r'WARD-LY,  ad.   Eagerly  ;  hastily.  Attsrbury. 

FOE'WARD-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  for- 
ward; readiness;  eagerness.  ^' Forwardness  to 
die."       ^  Hooker. 

2.  Quickness ;  precocity.  "His  teachers  were 
fain  to  restrain  his  foricardness."  Wotton. 

3.  Confidence  ;    assurance ;    boldness  ;   want 
of  modesty.  Addison. 

4.  Earliness ;  prematureness ;  as,  "  The  for- 
wardness of  the  season." 

FOR'WARD^,  ad.    Onward.  — See  Forward. 

t  FOR- WASTE',  r.  a.  [See  For,  and  Waste.] 
To  desolate  ;  to  destroy.  SjJenser. 

t  FOR-WEA'RY,  V.  a.     [See  For,  and  Weary.] 

To  dispirit  with  labor  ;  to  fatigue.  Spenser. 

t  FOE- WEEP',  V.  n.    To  weep  much.         Bailey. 

t  FOR'WORD  (for'wiird),  n.  [A.  S.  foreweard,  an 
agreement ;  fore,  before,  and  weard,  a  safe- 
guard.]    A  promise  ;  an  engagement.  Chaucer. 

FOn-zMn-' DO,  ad.  [It.]  {Miw.)  With  forced 
and  sudden  emphasis,  —  expressed  by  the  sign 
>  over  each  note  so  sounded,  or  by  fz  or  sf, 
referring  to  a  whole  passage.  Dwight. 

POSS'A^E,  re.  {Law.)  A  composition  paid  to 
be  exempt  from  repairing  or  maintaining  the 
ditches  -round  a  town.  Craig. 

POSSE,  n.  [L.  fossa ;  fodio,  fossus,  to  dig  ;  It. 
fossa;  Sp. ybsa;  'Wr.fosse^ 

1.  {Fort.)    A  ditch ;    a  moat ;    an  intrench- 
ment.  Warion. 

2.  {Aiiat.)  A  small  cavity  or  depression  in  a 
bone,  with  a  large  orifice.  Craig. 

3.  A  waterfall.  Farm,;  Ency. 
FOS'spT,  re.    See  Faucet.  Johnson. 

F6s-SETTE',n.  [Fr.]  A  little  hollow ;  a  dim- 
ple. Craig. 

POSSE'WAY,  re.  One  of  the  great  Roman  roads 
through  England,  so  called  from  the  ditches  on 
each  side.  Johnson. 

FOS'SIL,  a.  [L.  fossilis  ;  fodio,  fossits,  to  dig ; 
It.  fbssile;  Sp.  fosil;  Ft.  fossile.]  Dug  out  of 
the  earth.  "  Posdl,  or  rock,  salt."  "Fossil 
shells." — See  the  noun.  Woodward. 

FOS'SIL,  re.  Literally  a  substance  dug  out  of  the 
earth; — now  chiefly  restricted  to  the  petrified 
remains  of  animals  and  plants  found  in  the 
different  geological  formations.  Owen. 

FOS'SIL-CO'PAL,  n.  A  substance  resembling 
copal,  but,  unlike  that  resin,  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol. Eng.  Cyc. 

FOS-SI-LIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  fossilis,  fossil,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  {Pal.)  Proclucing,  or  forming, 
fossils  ;  formed  of  fossils ;  —  applied  to  the 
strata  which  contain  the  remains  of  animals 
and  plants.  Buckland. 

POS-SlL-I-F{-CA'TION,  re.  [J^.foSsiUs,  fossil,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  The  act  of  fossilizing.   Wailes. 

P(5S'SIL-I§M,  n.  The  nature  or  the  science  of 
fossils.  Coleridge. 

FOS'SIL-iST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
fossils.  Pennant. 
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POS-SIL'!-TY,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  a  fossil.  P.  Cyc. 

f6s-SIL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  I'Fi.fossilisation.']  The 
process  of  changing  into  a  fossil.    N.  Brit.  Rev. 

FOS'SJL-IZE,  V.  a.  &  n.  [Fr./oss(7/s('c]  \i.  fos- 
silized ;  pp.  FOSSiLizi>fi,  possilized!]  To 
change  into  a  fossil  state.  Ec.  Rev. 

FOS-SiL'0-^IST,  n.    A  fossilist. 


FOS-SiL'O-PY,  n.     Fossilology. 


Jodrell. 
Rodd. 

FOS-SJL-OL'O-^Y,  n.  \Ij.  fossilis,  fossil,  and  Gr. 
Uyo;,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of  fossils  ;  fos- 
silogy.  Buchanan. 

FOS-Sb' RE^,  n. pi.  {ZoBl.)  An  extensive  group 
of  aculeate  hymenopterous  insects,  comprising 
the  burrowing  sand  wasps  and  wood  wasps. 

Westtoood. 

FOS-SO'RI-AL,  a.  \1j.  fossor,  a.  Aigget;  fodio,  fos- 
sics,  to  dig.]  {ZoiiQ  Applied  to  animals  which  dig 
their  retreats,  and  seek  their  food,  in  the  earth, 
and  bury  food  therein  for  their  young.   Brande. 

FOS'sy-LATE,  a.  [L.  fossula,  a  little  ditch ; 
fossa,  a  ditch.]  Having  long,  narrow  depres- 
sions. Brande. 

FfiS'T^R,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  fostrian,  to  foster ;  fos- 
ter, tood  ;  f other,  fodder: — Dan.  fostre  ;  S\v. 
appfostro.']  [i.  postered  ;  pp.  postering, 
fostered.] 

1.  To  nurse  or  nourish ;  to  feed ;  to  support ; 
to  rear  up. 

Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children.  Sliak. 

2.  To  cherish ;   to  encourage  ;   to  stimulate  ; 
as,  "  To  foster  truth  or  virtue." 

t  FOS'T^R,  V.  n.    To  be  nursed  or  bred.  Spenser. 

t  FOS'T^E,  n.    A  forester.  Spenser. 

FOS'T^E-A^fE,  re.     Charge  of  nursing.    Raleigh. 

POS'T?R-BABE,  re.  An  infant  foster-child.  Byron. 

FOS'T^R-BROTH-eR,  re.  [A.  S.foster-brothor.] 
A  male  suckled  at  the  same  breast,  but  not  of 
the  same  mother.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

POS'T^R-CHILD,  n.  [A.S.foster-cild.']  A  child 
nursed  by  a  woman  who  is  not  its  mother,  or 
bred  by  a  man  who  is  not  its  father.        Davies. 

p6s'T?R-DAM,  n.  A  nurse  who  is  not  the  mother. 

FOS'TfE-DADGH-T^R  (fos'ter-dSlw-ter),  re.  A 
female  child  nursed  by  a  woman  who  is  not  the 
mother.  Booth. 

f6s'T?E-EARTH,  n.  Earth  which  is  not  native 
to  a  plant.  Phillips. 

FOS'T^E-fE,  n.     1.  One  who  fosters  ;  a  nurse. 
2.  An  encourager ;  a  forwarder  ;  a  promoter, 
"i^osferera  of  truth."  Barrow. 

FOS'T^E-FA-TH^R,  re.  [A.  S.  foster-faider.] 
One  who  takes  the  place  of  a  father  in  bringing 
up  a  child  not  his  own.  Bacon. 

FOS'TER-ING, 


Nourishment. 


Chaucer. 


F6s'T5;R-ING,  p.  a.  Cherishing;  nourishing; 
feeding. 

FOS'TER-LAND,  re.  Land  allotted  for  maintain- 
ing a  person.  Ash. 

FOS'T^R-LING,  re.  \A.  S.foster-Ung.']  A  foster- 
child  ;  a  nurse-child.  B.  Jonstm. 

t  p6s'T(;R-MENT,  n.    Nourishment.    Cockeram. 

FOS'T?R-M6th-?R,  n.      [A.  S.  foster-moder.] 

A  woman  who  fosters  a  child.  Arbuthnot. 

POS'T^R-NURSB,  re.     A  nurse.  Shak. 

P0S'T?R-PAR-5NT,  m.  One  who  assumes  the 
place  of  a  parent.  Booth. 

POS'TSR-SHIP,  re.  The  office  of  a  forester  ;  for- 
estership.  —  See  Foster,  re.  Churton. 

FOS'T^R-SIS-TfR,  re.  [A.  S.  foster-swedster.] 
A  female  who  is  brought  up  as  a  sister,  though 
not  of  the  same  parents.  Booth. 

f6s'T5E-S6n  (-sun),  re.  One  fed  and  educated 
as  a  son,  though  not  a  son  by  descent.  Dryden. 

t  FOS'TRfSS,  re.  A  female  who  fosters ;  a  nurse 
or  foster-mother.  B.  Jonson. 

POTH'^E,  ?i.  lA.S.fother;  Gev.fuder-.fuhren, 
to  carry.]  A  load,  generally  of^lead  or  coals, 
weighing,  in  some  parts  of  Eng.lQ^  cwt.  Chaucer. 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RIJLE.— 9,  p,  5,  J,  soft;   £,  IS,  £,  1,  hard;   ^  _as  7.;    :V'  "^  gz.  — 'flUS,  this. 


FOTHER 

F5TH'5E,  v.  a.  {Naut.)  To  stop  a  leak  by  means 
of  oakum  stitched  loosely  upon  a  sail  whicli  is 
drawn  under  the  vessel's  bottom,  the  flow  of 
water  through  the  leak  sucking  it  up  into  the 
aperture.  Francis. 

f6th'5R-ing,  n.  The  act  of  stopping  a  leak 
with  oakum.  Clarke. 

FOT'MAL,  »(.  {Com.)  A  term  for  seventy  pounds 
of  lead.  Simmonds. 

F6u-OMDE'{[6-gU'),  )  n.  [Fr.]  {FoH.)  A  little 
f6u-oMsse'  {(o-sS-s'),  >  well-like  mine  iiUed  with 
combustibles,  sometimes  employed  in  defetice 
of  field  forts,  being  placed  under  the  glacis  at 
the  points  where  an  attack  is  expected,  and  oc- 
casionally used  to  destroy  a  small  work,  in 
which  case  it  is  sunk  in  the  rampart  or  para- 
pet. P.  Cyc. 

FOUGHT  (fSiwt),  i.  &  p.  from  JlgAt.    See  Fight. 

tFOUGH'TEN  (fiw'tn).     The  old  p.  for  Fought. 

FOUL,  U!.  IGoth. fuls;  A.S. ful;  Ft's.fiol;  But. 
vtdl;  Ger.  faul;  Dan./fflZ.] 

1.  Not  clean ;  filthy ;  dirty  ;  impure  ;  pollut- 
ed ;  squalid ;  nasty.     "  Foul  linen."  Shak. 

2.  Displeasing;  disgusting;  ugly;  loathsome. 
".  Foul  sights."  Bacon. 

3.  Wicked;   detestable;   abominable.     "A 
fozil  fault."     "  Foul  profanation."  Shak. 

4.  Disgraceful ;    shameful.      "  Foul  defeat." 
Milton.     "  So  foul  a  wrong."  Shak. 

5.  Unfair  ;  dishonorable  ;  sinister;  as,  "  Foul 
play  "  ;  "  By  fair  means  or  foul." 

6.  Scurrilous  ;    insulting  ;    abusive.      "  Fair 
payment  for  foul  words."  Shak. 

7.  Not  pleasant  or  favorable  ;    cloudy ;   not 
clear  ;  —  opposed  to  fair  ;  as,  "  Foul  weather." 

8.  (Naut^  Entangled  or  twisted  with  a  cable 
or  rope;  as,  "Aybarf  anchor";  "A/omZ  hawse." 

j8®=  Used  adverbially,  as  to  fall  foul  of,  or  to  run 
foul  of  to  fall  upon,  or  run  against,  with  rough  force. 

FOUL,  V.  a.  [i.  FOULED  ;  pp.  pouling,  fouled.] 
To  bedaub  ;  to  bemire  ;  to  make  filthy  ;  to  dir- 
ty ;  to  soil ;  to  defile.  Swift. 

f6u-LMRD',  n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  kind  of  silk  hand- 
kerchief. Clarke. 
2.  A  silk  material  for  ladies'  dresses,  plain, 
dyed,  or  printed.                                     Simmonds. 

t  FOUL'D^R,  V.  n.  [Fr.  fouldroyer.  Cotgrave.} 
To  emit  great  heat.  Spenser. 

FbtyL'-PACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  an  ugly,  disa- 
greeable, or  hateful  visage.  Shak. 

FOUL'-FEED-ING,  a.  Gross ;  of  coarse  food. 
"  Foul-feeding  morsels."  Bp.  Hall. 

FOTJL'LF,  ad.     In  a  foul  manner. 

FOUL'-MOUTHED  (-moatlid),  a.  Scurrilous ; 
abusive.     "  Foul-mouthed  scolds."  Pope. 

FOUL'N^SS,  n.    The  state  of  being  foul.      Shak. 

FOUL'-SPOK-EN  (-spa-kn),  a.    1.  Contumelious  ; 

abusive.     *' Foid-spoken  cowa.rd."  Shak. 

2.  Speaking  obscenely  or  abusively.     Clarke. 

f6u'MAET  (fB'nVirt),  n.  [foulmart;  i.  e.  foul- 
martin.  Richardson.']  (Zoul.)  An  animal  of 
the  genus  Mustcla ;  the  polecat  or  fitchew;  Mits- 
tela  pvtorius.         ■  Bell. 

FOUND,  i.  &  p.  from  fnd.    See  Find. 

FOUND,  V.  a.  [L.  fundo,  fundatus ;  It.  fondare ; 
Sp.  fundar ;   Fr.  fonder.']      \i.  pounded  ;  pp. 

POUNDING,  FOUNDED.] 

1.  To  lay  the  basis  of ;  to  fix,  set,  or  place  ; 
to  ground ;  to  base. 

It  fell  not.  for  it  waa  founded  upon  a  rock.      Matt.  vii.  25. 

2.  To  build  ;  to  raise ;  to  erect ;  to  construct. 
Wherewith  he  did  the  Thebnn  city  found.       Vtiiden. 

3.  To  establish  ;  to  institute  ;  to  originate  ; 
as,  "  To  found  a  library  " ;  "  To  found  an  art." 

There  they  shall  found 
Their  government.  Milton. 

Syn. To  found  is  to  lay  the  basis  or  foundation 

of  a  building;  to  ground,  to  fix  firmly  ;  to  build,  con- 
struct, erect,  and  raise  are  applied  to  subsequent  acts 
in  an  architectutal  process.  Build  a  house  ;  construct 
the  walls  ;  erect  a  scaffold  or  monument ;  raise  the 
frame  or  roof.  —  A  charge  is  founded ;  a  belief, 
grounded.     Cities,  colleges,  &c.,  are  founded;  laws, 
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instituted  ;  institutions,  principles,  established ;    tribu- 
nals, erected.  —  See  Constitute,  Institute. 

F6VNJ)yV.a.  [L./imdOyftisus;  It.  fonde^-e;  Sp. 
fundir,  or  hundii' ;  Fr.  fondre.}  To  form  by 
melting  and  pouring  into  a  mould ;  to  cast,  as 
metals,     [r.] 

A  second  multitude 
With  wondrous  art  founded  the  massy  ore.         Milton. 

FOI>N-DA'TION,  n.  [L.fmidatio-,  fundo,  funda- 
tus, to  lay  the  bottom  of;  It.  fondazione ',  Sp. 
fundacion;  Fr.fo?idation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  founding  or  fixing  the  basis. 

Ne'er  to  these  chftnibers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 

Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest.  Tickell. 

2.  The  lowest  part  of  a  structure  lying  under 
ground ;  base  ;  basis  ;  groundwork. 

I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall.  Dr\)d,en. 

3.  The  principles,  reasons,  or  ground  on 
which  any  thing  rests,  or  from  which  it  springs. 
"  Hopes  which  have  no  foundation^''       Burke. 

4.  A  donation  or  endowment  appropriated 
for  any  purpose,  particularly  for  a  charitable  one. 
He  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  school  on  a  foundation. 

Swift. 

5.  Establishment ;  settlement.  Johnson. 

Syn. —  Foundation  and  basis,  or  base,  are  the  low- 
est parts  of  a  structure  ;  the  foundation  lies  under  the 
ground  ;  the  basis  or  base,  above  it.  A  good  founda- 
tion \  a  firm  basis  or  base.  —  There  is  no  foundation  for 
the  report ;  no  ground  for  suspicion. 

FOUN-dA'TION-J^R,  «.  A  student  supported  or 
assisted  by  a  charitable  foundation.         Arnold. 

FOUN-DA'TION-LESS,  a.  Without  any  founda- 
tion. Hammond. 

FO^N-DA'TION-MC^'LIN,  n.  {Manufact2ires.) 
An  open  gummed  fabric,  used  for  stiffening 
dresses  and  bonnets.  Simmonds. 

FOUN-DA'TION-STONE,  n.  The  first  or  corner- 
stone of  a  large  building,  usually  laid  in  public, 
and  with  some  ceremony.  Simmonds, 

FOUND'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  founds  ;  a  builder,  es- 
tablisher,  or  originator.  "Prasneste's /b^^HfZer." 
Dryden.  "  The  honorable  founder  of  this  lec- 
ture." Bentley. 

2.  One  who  shapes  metals  by  melting  them 
and  casting  them  in  a  mould ;  a  caster. 

Founders  add  a  little  antimony  to  their  bell-metal  to  make 
it  more  sonorous.  Grew. 

3.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  horses.  —  See 
Founder,  v.  n.  Loudon. 

FOUN'D^R,  V.  a.  \i.  FOUNDERED  ;  pp.  FOUNDER- 
ING, FOUNDERED.]  To  cause  a  soreness  in  a 
horse's  foot  so  that  he  cannot  use  it. 


A  foundered  horse  will  oft  debate 
Before  he  tries  a  five-barred  gate. 


Swift'. 


FOUN'D^R,  V.  n.  {L.  fundus-,  the  bottom;  It. 
affondare,  to  go  to  the  bottom ;    Fr.  fondre,  to 

1.  To  fill  with  water,  and  sink.  Falconer. 

2.  To  stumble  ;  to  trip  ;  to  fall,  as  a  horse. 

And  leaped  aside,  and  foundered  aa  he  leaped.      Cliaucer. 

3.  To  fail;    to   miscarry.      "All   his   tricks 
founder."  Shak. 

FOUN'D;5R-Of7S,  a.  [Fr./ondri^t-e.See  Foun- 
der.] Full  of  bogs  ;  failing;  ruinous.  "A  sad, 
fotmderous  road,  .  u.™?,^ 


Burke. 


FOUN'D^R^-DUST,  n.  Powder  of  charcoal,  or 
of  other  kind  of  coal,  used  by  founders  to  sift 
on  the  moulds.  Simmonds. 

FOl^N-D^R^SAND,  n.  A  species  of  sand  used 
by  founders  in  making  moulds.  Sirnmonds. 

FOUN'D^R-Y,  '/(.  [It.  fondeHa  ;  Sp.  funderia  ; 
Yx.fondei-ie.  —  See  Found.] 

1.  The  art  of  casting  metals.  Holland. 

2.  A  place  in  which  founding  is  carried  on  ; 
a  house  and  apparatus  for  casting  metals  in 
various  forms  ;  —  written  SlX^o  foundry. 

His  eyes  having  suffered  by  working  in  the  foundery. 

Walpole. 

FOUND'ING,  n^  1.  The  act  of  one  who  founds  or 
establishes, 

2.  The  process  of  shaping  metals  by  melting 
them  and  pouring  them  into  a  mould. 

FOUND'LING,  n.  [See  Find.]  A  new-born  child 
abandoned  by  its  parents ;  a  child  found  with- 
out any  known  parent.  Burke. 


FOUN'TAIN-PEN. 
servoir  for  ink. 


FOUK-LEGGED 

FOUND'LJNG-HOS'PJ-TAL,  n.  A  hospital  or 
charitable  institution  for  foundlings.     Walpole. 

FOUND'LJNG-HOt^SE,  «.  A  house  for  found- 
lings ;  a  foundling  hospital.  Rambler. 

FOttN'DEpss, «.  A  -n-oman  that  founds ;  a  female 
builder,  establisher,  or  originator.  Tatler. 

FOUN'DRY,  re.     See  Foundert. 

FOUNT,  re.    Jh.fons,fontis;  It.  fonte.J 

1.  A  spring ;  a  fountain.  Byron. 

2.  (Printing.)  An  assortment  or  complete  set 
of  printing  types  ;  a  font.  Johnson. 

FOUN'TAJN  (fiian'tin),  re.  [L. /ores, /orefts  ;  It. 
fonte,  orfontana;  Sp.fuente;  Fi.fontaine.] 

1.  Water  issuing  from  the  earth  ;  well ;  spring. 

■Wherever  fountain  or  fresh  current  flowed.      Millon. 

2.  An  artificial  spout,  jet,  or  shower  of  water, 
formed  either  by  the  pressure  of  a  head  of  wa- 
ter, or  by  means  of  compressed  air.       Francis. 

3.  The  basin  or  architectural  structure  erected  . 
for  receiving  and  supplying  water  for  any  use- 
ful or  ornamental  purpose.  FairhoU. 

4.  Source ;  origin  ;  first  principle  or  cause. 
Almighty  God,  thQ  fountain  of  all  goodness.  Com.  Prayer. 

5.  {Printing.)  The  trough  which  supplies 
the  rollers  of  a  printing-press  with  inlc. 

FOUN'TAIN-HEAD,  re.  1.  The  head  or  first  spring 
of  a  river,  or  other  stream.  Young. 

2.  Original  source  ;  origin. 

"We  have  this  detail  from  the  fountain-head,  from  the  per- 
sons themselves.  Paley. 
Syn. —  See. Origin. 

FOUN'TAIN-LESS,  a.  Havingno  fountain.  JW«ore. 

A  writing  pen  ivith'  a  re- 
Simmonds. 

FOtJ'N'TAIN-TEEE,  ».  A  name  given  to  a  tree 
in  the  Canary  Islands  which  distils  water  from 
its  leaves.  Clarke. 

t  FOUNT'FUL,  a.    Full  of  springs.        Chapman. 

FOUR  (for),  a.  &  n.    [GoVa..  fidwor ;  A.  H.feower; 

Dut.  ^  Ger.  iijef- ;  Dan. /re;  Sw.fyra.]    Twice 

two  ;  three  and  one  more.  Pope. 

On  all  fours,  on  the  hands  and  feet,  or  knees.  Swift. 

\f6urBK  (ffirb),  ™.  [Fr.]  A  cheat ;  a  trick  ;  an 
imposition.  Denlmm. 

f6ur-(;hee'  (ISr-sha'),  n.  (Her.)  A  cross  forked 
at  the  ends.  Craig. 

F6uR'qHER,n.  [Fr.]  {Law.)  A  device  used  for 
putting  off  or  delaying  an  action,  as  that  prac- 
tised by  two  or  more  tenants  in  casting  essoins, 
or  making  excuses,  alternately.  Burrill. 

FOUR-giiETTE',  re.  [Fr.,  a  fork.]  (Surg.)  A 
surgical  instrument  used  for  raising  and  sup- 
porting the  tongue  during  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting the  frsenum.  Dunglison. 

FOUR'-COK-NERED  (-nerd),  a.  Having  four  cor- 
ners or  angles.  Blackstone. 

FOUR'FOLD,  M.  Four  times  told  or  repeated  ; 
quadruple.  2  Sam.  xii.  6. 

FOUR'FOLD,  V.  u.  To  make  fourfold,  as  an  as- 
sessment. Boag. 

FOUR'FOLD,  re.  Four  times  as  many,  or  as  much. 
"  I  restore  him  fourfold."  Luke  xix.  8. 

F0UR'-F00T-5D  (for'fflt-ed),  a.  Having  four  feet. 

FOUR'-FOUR,  a.  {Mus.)  Noting  a  measure  con- 
taining four  crotchets  in  a  bar.  Dwight. 

FOUR-aOJ^' ,n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  wagon;  awain.Qti.7JCT. 
2.  A  fire-poker  ;  an  oven-fork  ;  a  coal-rake. 

Simmonds. 

r0UR'-HAND-?D,  a.  Having  four  hands ;  quad- 
rumanous.  Goldsmith. 

f6u'RIER-I§M,  re.  The  principles  or  the  system 
of  Charles  Fourier,  who  proposed  to  remedy  the 
social  evils  of  life  by  a  reconstruction  of  society 
into  small  communities  or  associations  ;  pha- 
lansterianism ;  socialism.. 
Syn.  —  See  Socialism. 

f6u'RIEE-ITE,  n.  One  who  embraces  the  views 
of  Fourier. 

FOUR'-LEG-Gf.D,  or  FOUR'-Li5GGED,  a.  Having 
four  legs.  Campbell. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  \,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;   iltlR,  HER; 
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FRAGOR 


FOUE'LJNG,  n.  One  of  four  children  bom  at  the 
same  birth,     [r.]  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

FduR-JTRau'  (f3r-no'),  re.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  The 
chamber  of  a  mine  in  which  the  powder  is 
placed.  Mil.  Ency. 

FOUR'PfNCE,  re.     A  British  silver  coin  ;  a  groat. 

Simmoiids. 


[Fr.] 


A  harbinger ;  a 
Sir  G.  Buck. 

Four   times 


[Old  Fr./o!rfM.]    Despicable. 
Todd. 


frdUR'RIER  (iSr'rer),  re. 
precursor. 

FOUR'SCORE   ((or'skBr),    a.   &   n. 
twenty ;  twice  forty ;  eighty. 

t  FOUR'SCORTH,  a.  The  ordinal  of  fourscore. 
"  Fourscorth  year  of  her  age."  Gtiardian. 

POUR'sauARE  (fSr'skwir),  a.     Quadrangular. 

O  fallen  at  length  that  tower  of  strength, 
"Which  Btood  fouruguare  to  all  the  winds  tliat  blcwl  Tewvjson. 

FOUR'TEEN,  a.  &  re.  [A.  S.  feowertyn  ;  feower, 
four,  and  tyn,  ten.]    Four  and  ten;  twice  seven. 

FOUR'TEENTH,  a.  The  ordinal  of  fourteen ;  the 
fourth  after  the  tenth. 

FOUR-TEENTH  ,  ».  {Mus.)  An  interval  em- 
oracing  an  octave  and  a  seventh.  Warner. 

FfJURTH,  a.  The  ordinal  oi  four ;  the  next  af- 
ter the  third. 

FOURTH,  re.  (Mils.)  An  interval  composed  of 
three  diatonic  intervals,  or  of  two  tones  and  a 
half.  Moore. 

FOURTH'LY,  ad.     In  the  fourth  place. 

FOURTH'-RATE,  re.  A  vessel  of  war  carrying 
from  fifty  to  seventy  guns.  Simmonds. 

FOUR'- WHEELED  (for'hweld),  a.  Having  four 
wheels;  as,  '^ Afour-wJieeled  csLrnage." 

FOU'SJL-OIL,  ».    See  Fusel-oil.  Hoblyn. 

Fdu'TJgR,  n.    A  despicable  fellow.  Craig. 

t  FOU'TRA  (iS'trsi),  re.  [Old  Fr./oM<«.]  A  scoff. 
—  A  term  of  contempt.  Shak. 

f6u'ty  (ra'te),  a, 
[Vulgar.] 

FO'VE-ATE,  a.  [L.  fovea,  a  small  pit.]  (Bot.) 
Deeply  pitted.  Gray. 

FQ-VE'p-LATE,  a.  [Dim.  of  foveate.1  (Bot.) 
Having  small  holes  or  depressions.  Gray. 

Fp-VIL'LA,  re.  [li.  fovea,  to  nourish.]  (Bot.)  A 
viscous  liquor  contained  in  the  vesicles  which 
compose  the  pollen  of  plants.  Hoblyn. 

FoWl,  n.  [A.  S.fugel ;  Dut.  ^  Ger.  vogel;  Dan. 
fugl ;  Sw.fogel.  —  "  From  the  A.  S.  Jteogan,  to 
flv."  Ricnarda&n.  —  "From  the  root  of  the  L. 
jugio,  fiigo,  Gr.  ipcbym,  and  signifying  the  fly- 
ing animal."  Webster.  —  *'  The  root  is  the  L. 
vqIo,  to  fly."  Sullivan.'] 

1.  A  winged  animal ;    a  bird.     "  Behold  the 
fowls  of  the  air."  Matt.  vi.  26. 

2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  a  barn-door  fowl. 
fl®^  Like  jish,  it  is  often  used  collectively,  for 

fowls  ;  as,  "  We  dined  on  fish  and  fowl.^^ 

FOV^L,  V.  re.  To  hunt,  ensnare,  or  destroy  wild 
fowls  for  food  or  game.  Blackstone. 

FOWL'jpR,  re.  One  who  fowls ;  a  sportsman  who 
pursues  or  traps  wild  fowl.  Phillips. 

FOW^'L^R-ITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  manga- 
nese and  iron;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Fowler.  Dana. 

FOVt'L'ING,  re.     1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  en- 
snaring, taking,  or  shooting  birds. 
2.  Falconry  or  hawking.  Todd. 

FOVi^L'JNG-PIECE,  n.  A  light  gun  for  shooting 
birds.        Mortimer. 

FOX,  re. ;  pi.  FOXES. 
[A.  &.fox ;  Dut.  vos ; 
Ger.fuchs.l 

1.  (Zobl.)  A  wild 
animal  of  the  ge- 
nus   Canis,   with   a 

sharp-pointed  muz-  .,         ,       „         , 

zle,  erect  ears,  thick,  bushy  tail,  and  yellowish 
hair;  — remarkable  for  cunning.   V.  D.  Hoeven. 

2.  A  knave  or  cunning  fellow.  Otway. 

3.  t  A  familiar  expression  for  a  broadsword. 
O  Signior  Dew,  thou  dieat  on  point  of  fox.  ShaJc, 


Common  fox  (Canis  vulpcs). 


4.  (Naut.)  A  particular  kind  of  strand  made 
of  rope-yarns  twisted  together.  Simmonds. 

Fi5x,  V.  a.  [Su.  Goth,  foxa,  to  deceive,  to  en- 
trap.]     [i.  FOXED  ;  pp.   FOXING,  FOXED.] 

1.  To  stupefy  ;  to  make  drunk.  Boyle. 

2.  To  make  sour,  as  beer  in  fermenting,   lire. 

3.  To  repair,  as  boots,  by  adding  new  soles,  and 
covering  the  feet  with  new  leather.   Simmonds. 

FOX'-CASE,  re.     A  fox's  skin.  L'Estrange. 

fOx'-CHASE,  re.  The  pursuit  of  a  fox  with 
hounds.  Pope. 

FOXED  (lokst),  a.  1.  Discolored  or  spotted,  as  tim- 
ber, or  the  paper  in  printed  books.      Halliwell. 

2.  Soured,  in  fermenting,  as  beer.  Ure. 

3.  Furnished  with  new  soles  and  feet,   as 
boots. 

fFOX'f-EY,  re.  Behavior  like  that  of  a  fox; 
cunning  ;*  artfulness.  Chaucer. 

f6x'-E-VIL  (f»ks's-vl),  re.     A  disease  in  which 

the  hair  falls  ott'.  Johnson. 

FOX'— FISH,  re.     A  species  of  fish.  Johnson. 

F0X'GL6ve  (fiSks'gluv),  re.  [Supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of /btts' ^ioTO.]  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Digitalis  :  —  a 
name  especially  applied  to  the  Digitalis  pur- 
purea, probably  derived  from  the  fanciful  resem- 
blance of  its  fiowers  to  finger-cases.        Hoblyn. 

To  keep  her  slender  fingers  from  the  sun. 

Pan  through  the  pastures  oftentimes  hath  run 

To  pluck  the  speckled  foxgloves  from  tlie  stem, 

And  on  those  lingers  neatly  placed  them.  Browne. 

FOX'-HOUND,  re.  A  hound  for  chasing  foxes  ;  a 
breed  of  hounds  in  which  are  combined,  in  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  fleetness,  strength, 
spirit,  fine  scent,  perseverance,  and  subordina- 
tion. Shenstone. 

FOX'-HUNT,  re.  The  hunting  of  foxes;  fox- 
hunting. Ch.  Ob. 

f6x'-HUNT-5R,  re.     One  who  hunts  foxes. 

f6x'-HUNT-!NG,  re.  The  pursuit  of  the  fox; 
fox-chase ;  fox-hunt.  Somerville. 

f6x'-HUNT-ING,  a.  Relating  to,  or  addicted  to, 
the  hunting  of  foxes.  Ch.  Ob. 

FOX'JSH,  a.  Cunning  ;  artful ;  like  a  fox.  Tyrwhitt. 

FOx'LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  fox  in  cunning; 
foxish ;  foxly.  Goodman. 

t  FOX'LY,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  fox ; 
foxish  ;  foxlike.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

FOX'SHIP,  re.  The  character  of  a  fox ;  cunning  ; 
artfulness.  Shak. 

fOX'TAIL,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses  of  sev- 
eral species  ;  Alopecurus.  Loudon. 

FOX'TAILED  (-tald),  a.  Resembling  the  tail  of 
a  fox.  Goldsmith. 

FOx'— TRAP,  re.  A  trap,  gin,  or  snare  to  catch 
foxes.  Toiler. 

FOX'Y,  a.  1.  Belonging  to  a  fox  ;  wily  ;  artful ; 
cunning,     [e.]  Ahp.  Cranmer. 

2.  Partially  decayed,  as  timber.    [Local.] 

Bartlett. 

3.  Not  properly  fermented,  as  beer.     [Local, 
Eng.]  Halliwell. 

tFOY,  re.     [Fr.ybi.]   Faith  ;  allegiance.  Spenser. 

FOY,  re.  [Teut./bey.]  A  feast  on  leaving  a  place. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

+  F6Y'S0N,re.     [Fr.]     Plenty;  foison.       Tusser. 

FRA'CAS  (fra'kjB  or  fr'i-ka')  [fri-ka',  Sm.  C. ;  fri'- 
k'4,  if. ;  fra'kjs,  W6.],  re.  [Fr.]  A  noisy  quar- 
rel ;  a  disturbance.  Cowper. 

JK^  A  French  word,  now  in  a  great  measure  An- 
glicized. 

FEA'9H15|,  n. p^.  (Glass-making.)  Flatironpans 
into  which  the  glass  vessels  already  formed  are 
put,  to  be  placed  in  the  lower  oven,  over  the 
working  furnace.  Craig. 

tFRAg'fD,  a.  Ih.  fracidus,  soft,  meWo-w. 2  Over- 
ripe ;  rotten  from  ripeness,     [h.]  Blount. 

t  FrAcT,  ».  ffl.     [h.  frango,  fractus.']     To  break  ; 

to  violate.  Shak. 

FRACTION  (frSk'shun),  re.     [L.  fractio;  frango, 

frattus,  to  break;  It,,  frazione ;  Sp.  fi-aeeion  ; 

Fi. fraction.'] 


1.  The  act  of  breaking;  fracture. 

2.  A  small  part ;  a  fragment. 

The  distributing  [of]  th3  bread  to  the  company,  alter  the 
benediction  and  fraction,  was  customary  among  the  Jews 

Walerltmd. 

3.  (Arith.)  One  or  more  equal  parts  into 
which  1  is  divided ;  as,  &,  or  five  sixths ;  .25,  or 
twenty-five  hundredths. 

J3^r  "  fractions  are  usually  divided  into  two  kinds 
vulgar  and  decimal.  Vulgar  fractions  are  those  in 
wliich  the  denominator  is  expressed  and  may  he  any 
quantity.  Decimal  fractions  ate  those  in  which  the 
denominator  is  not  expressed  and  is  always  some 
power  of  ten."    Davies. 

FRAc'TION-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  fractions ;  com- 
prising the  parts  of  a  unit ;  broken ;  as,  "Frac- 
tional numbers." 

FRAc'TION-A-RY,  a.  [Sp.  fraccionano  ;  Fr. 
fractionnaire.]  Belonging  to  fractions;  frac- 
tional. Maunder. 

FRACTIOUS   (fr-ik'shus),   a.      [See  Fraction.] 
Cross  ;  peevish ;  fretful ;  pettish ;  snappish. 
A.fractiX)vs  temper — a  temper  easily  disturbed  or  broken. 

Richardson. 

FRAC'TIoyS-LY,  ad.  In  a  fractious  manner.  Ash. 

FRAC'TIoys-JVESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  frac- 
tious; peevishness;  fretfulness.  Ash. 

FRACT'URE  (frakt'yur),  n.  {L.  fractura  \frango, 
fractusy  to  break ;  It,  frattura  ;  Sp.  fractura  ; 
^T.  fracture,']  A  breach;  a  rupture;  a  separa- 
tion ;  a  breaking,  particularly  of  a  bone. 

Fractures  well  cured  make  us  more  strong.  Herbert. 

S^  "  A  simple  fracture^  in  surgery,  is  a  fracture  by 
which  the  bone  only  ie  divided  ;  a  compound  fracture 
is  a  division  of  the  bone  witli  a  wound  of  the  integ- 
uments communicating  with  it  —  the  bone  generally 
protruding."    Dunglison. 

FRACT'URE  (frakt'yur),  v.  a.  \i.  FRACTURED  ; 
pp.  PRACTUIUNG,  FRACTURED.]  To  break,  as  a 
bone,  &c.     "  Fractured  columns."    Langhome. 

FR.MJ^'U-LUM  (fren'u-liim),  n.  [L.  dim.  of 
fr<miu7iXy  a  bridle.]  {Anat.)  The  string  under 
the  tongue.  Crabb. 

FR^  'JVtiM,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  A  ligament  which 
restrains  the  motion  of  a  part.  Dunglison. 

FRA-QA'RI-^,  n.  [L.  fragrOy  to  smell  sweet.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  several  species  ;  the 
strawberry.  Loudon. 

FRA^'ILE  (fraj'il),  a.  [Jj.  fragiUs ;  It.  fragile; 
S-p.fragil;  'Pw fragile.  —  See  Fracture.]  Brit- 
tle ;  easily  broken ;  weak ;  frail.  '*  Stone  is  more 
fragile  than  metal."  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Fragile  and  brittle  signify  easily  broken. 
Frail,  wliich  originally  meant  the  same,  is  now  used 
in  a  moral  or  figurative  sense.  A  fragile  substance 
or  material ;  britUe  glass  ;  a  frail  mortal  or  woman  ; 
a  weak  person  or  resolution.  Toughness  is  the  reverse 
of  brittleness  and  fragility. 

FRA^t'lLE-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  be  easily  broken. 
FRA-Q^tL'I-TY,  71.     [L.  fragilitas  ;  It.  fragilith  ; 
^■p.  fragilidad ;  Ti.fragilite.l 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fragile  ;  brittleness ; 
easiness  to  be  broken.  Bacon. 

2.  Weakness  ;  feebleness ;  easiness  to  be  in- 
jured or  destroyed'. 

An  appearance  of  delicacy,  and  even  o{fragiliti/,i8  ahnost 
essential  to  it  [beauty].  JBurke. 

3.  Frailty ;  liability  to  error  or  sin. 

All  could  not  be  right  in  such  a  state,  in  this  lower  age  of 
fragility.  Wotton. 

FRAG'M^NT,  n.  [h.  fragmentum  ;  frarwOjfrac- 
tvs,  to  break;  It.  &;  S^p.  fragmerko;  Fr.  frag- 
ment.'] A  part  broken  off  from  a  whole  ;  a 
broken  piece  ;  a  remnant ;  a  scrap. 

They  took  up  the  fragments  that  remained,  twelve  bas- 
kets full.  MaU.  xiv.  20. 

FRAG-MENT'AL,  w.  Consisting  of  fragments ; 
fragmentary.  Ec.  Rev. 

FRAG'M^N-TA-RY,  a.  \Yv.fragmentaire.]  Com- 
posed of  fragments ;  fragmental ;  broken. Donne. 
Fragmentary  roclcs,  (Oeol.)  a  term  applied  to  rocks 
apparently  composed  of  the  agglutinated  fragments  of 
other  rocks,  as  breccia  and  conglomerate.        Brande. 

FRAG'M^lNT-jpD,  a.  Broken  into  fragments ;  ex- 
isting in  fragments.  Brande. 

FRA'GOR,  n.     [L.] 

1.  A  crash,  as  of  something  hreaki^.   Watts. 

2.  A  sweet  smell;  fragrance.   Sir  T.  Herbert. 
4i®=  "A  word  not  justifiable  in  this  sense."    Todd. 


MtEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  — g,  g,  ^,  g,  soft;   £,  G,  e,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z ;   1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


FRAGRANCE 

FRA'GRANCE,    )  n.  {L.  fragrantia  ;  fragro,fra- 
PEA'GRAN-CY,  )  y^"")  to  smell ;  It.  fragranza ; 
Sp.  fragrancia.'] 

1.  Sweetness  of  smell ;  pleasing  scent ;  grateful 
odor;  perfume.  " KmhrosisiXfragi-ance." Milton. 

2.  Rapture ;  ecstatic  pleasure,    [k.] 

With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflowed.      Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Smkll. 

FRA'GRANT,  a.     \Jj.fragrans,  fragrantis ;  It.  ^ 
^'p.fragrante.']     Odorous;  sweet  of  smell. 
Fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  aoft  showers. 
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FEA'GRANT-LY, 
scent. 


Milion. 
With   sweet  or  pleasing 


FRAIL,  n.     [Old  Fr.  fraiU.'] 

1.  A  basket  made  of  rushes,  used  especially 
for  dried  fruit,  as  figs,  raisins,  &c.      B.  Jonson. 

2.  The  quantity  of  figs  or  raisins  contained 
in  the  basket  called  a.  frail.  Clarke. 

3.  A  rush  used  for  making  baskets.  Johnson. 

FRAil,  a.     [L.  fragilis  i  IX.fraile,  oxfrale',  Sp. 
fragil ;  Fr.  frke.  —  See  Fkagile.] 

1.  Easily  broken  or  destroyed ;  fragile ;  brit- 
tle ;  slender ;  as,  "  A  frail  vase." 

2.  Weak ;  infirm ;  feeble  ;  liable  to  decay  ; 
perishable. 

Lord,  malte  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of  my 
days  what  it  is.thatlmay  know  how  frail  I  am.  Fs,  xxxix.  4. 

3.  Easily  led  astray  ;  inconstant ;  unsteady  ; 
liable  to  error  or  seduction.  "  Man  is  frail,  and 
prone  to  evil."  JBp.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  See  Frasile. 

FRAIL'NJSS,  n.    Weakness  ;  frailty.        Norris. 

FEAIL'TY,  «.     1.  The  state  of  being  frail ;  weak- 
ness ;  infirmity. 

2.  Liability  to  error ;  inconstancy ;  instability. 
"  Woman's  frailty. '*  Milton. 

3.  Fault  proceeding  from  weakness  ;  sin  of 
infirmity ;  foible  ;  imperfection. 

No  further  Beelc  his  merits  to  disclose, 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode.       Gray, 
Syn.  —  See  Impeefectiojt. 

FBJl'sgnEUR  (fra'shur),  ».     [Old  Fr.]     Fresh- 
ness ;  coolness,     [r.] 

To  taste  the  fraisclisur  of  the  purer  air.  Diijden. 

FBJi^E  {tiiz),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it.         .  Johnson. 

2.  (Fort.')  A  defence  consisting  of  pbinfed 
iron  or  wooden  spikes  driven  along  the  foot  of 
the  exterior  slope  of  the  parapet,  or  the  top  of 
the  escarp,  in  a  horizontal  or  inclined  position, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  work's  being  escaladed.  ■ 

Glos.  of  Mil.  Terrns. 

FRAM'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  framed.    Hooker. 

FRAME,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  fremman ;  Icel.  fremia ; 
Celto-Breton,    framma.']       \i.    fkamed  ;   pp. 

PKAMING,  FRAMED.] 

1.  To  put  together  in  a  regular  or  orderly 
manner ;  to  construct. 

She  there  devised  a  wondrous  work  to  frame, 

"Whose  Uke  on  earth  was  never  framed  yet.         Spenser. 

2.  To  make ;  to  form ;  ^o  compose  ;  to  con- 
stitute. 

Urge  Mm  with  truth  to  frame  his  sure  replies.        Pope. 

3.  To  regulate  ;  to  adjust ;  to  conform. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  pretending  to  this  excel- 
lent knowledge  of  Christ  Jesns  our  Lord,  if  we  do  not  frame 
our  lives  according  to  it.  Tillotaon. 

4.  To  fabricate  ;  to  forge ;  to  invent ;  —  in  an 
ill  sense  ;  as,  "  To  frame  a  lie  or  an  excuse." 

5.  To  place  in  a  frame  ;  as,  "  To  frame  a  pic- 
ture." 

Syn.— See  Constitute,  Invent. 

To  contrive. 


t  FRAME,  V.  n.    To  contrive.  Judges  xii. 

FRAME,  n.  1.  The  connected  parts  composing  a 
fabric  or  structure ;  any  thing  made  to  enclose, 
surround,  or  support  something  else ;  frame- 
work. "  My  body's  frame."  Machin.  "  This 
veLSt  frame  of  the  world."     Tillotson. 

His  picture  BCareely  would  deserve  a  frame.       Dryden. 

2.  Scheme  ;  system ;  constitution ;  form- 
Another  party  did  resolve  to  change  the  whole  ./V-amB  of 

the  government.  Clarendon. 

3.  Order  ;  regularity  ;  adjustment. 

A  German  clock, 
Still  a-repairiug,  ever  out  of  frame.  Shak. 

4.  Contrivance ;  projection ;  device. 


John  the  Bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villanies.  Shak. 

5.  State  ;  condition ;  constitution  ;  temper  ; 
as,  "An  unhappy  yi'ffime  of  mind." 

FRAMED  (framd),  p.  «.  Formed;  contrived;  fit- 
ted with  a  frame. 

FRAM'J^R,  76.  One  who  frames  ;  maker;  former. 
"The  .  .  .yVajwer  of  those  medals."  Arbuthnot. 

FRAME'WORK  (-wurk),  ».  A  structure  for  sup- 
porting or  enclosing  any  thing  ;  a  frame  ;  a  skel- 
eton ;  as,   "  The  framework  of  a  building." 

FRAME'WORK-KNlT'TJflR,  n.  One  who  weaves 
in  a  frame.  Hawkins. 

FRAM'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  joining  together. 
2.  Frame  ;  timberwork ;  as,    *'  The  framing 
of  a  house." 

fFEAM'POLD,  a.     Peevish;  fretful.  Shak. 

FRANC,  re.  [See  Frank.]  A  French  silver  coin, 
equal  to  about  10  pence,  or  20  cents.  McCulloch. 

FEAN'CH!§E  (fr&n'chiz),  m.  \lt.  franchezza ;  Sp. 
frangueza  ;  Fi.  franchise."] 

1.  A  right  reserved  to  the  people  by  the  con- 
stitution ;  as,  "  The  elective  franchise." 

They  had  strength  enough  to  oblige  him  [King  John]  to  a 
solemn  promise  of  restoring  those  liberties  tiu£  francliises 
which  tney  had  always  claimed.  Burke. 

2.  A  certain  privilege  or  exemption  bestowed 
by  gi'ant  from  the  government,  and  vested  in  in- 
dividuals; immunity. 

In  England,  franchises  are  very  numerous  :  they  are  said 
to  be  royal  privileges  in  the  hands  of  a  subject.  Bouvier. 

3.  A  district  to  which  a,  privilege  or  exemp- 
tion belongs.  Spenser. 

4.  An  asylum  or  sanctuary  where  the  persons 
of  refugees  are  secure  from  arrest. 

Churches  and  monasteries  in  Spain  are  franchises  for 
criminals.  London  Ency. 

FRAN'CHI§E  (ft&n'chiz),  v.  a.  To  enfranchise  ;  to 
make  free.  —  See  Enfranchise.  Shak. 

FRAN'OHI§E-MENT,  n.  See  Enfranchisement. 

FRAN'9IC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Franks  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Franks  ;  Frankish.  WaHon. 

FRAN-OIS'CAN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  established  by  him  in  the 
year  1209. 

^8®=* "  Francis,  through  an  excess  of  humility,  would 
not  suffer  the  monks  of  his  order  to  be  called  '  fra- 
tres,'  1.  e.  brethren  or  friars,  but  '  fraterculi,'  i.  e. 
little  brethren,  or  friars  minor,  by  which  denomina- 
tion they  still  continue  to  be  distinguished.  Tliey  are 
also  called  gray  friars,  on  accuunt  of  the  color  of 
their  clotlling."     London  Ency. 

FRAN-CIS'CAN,  a.  (Eccl.)  Relating  to  the  order 
bf  St.  Francis. 

FRAN'Cp-LlN  (fi«ng'ko-lin,  82),  n.  [It.  franco- 
lino;  Sp.  <S|  Fr.  francolin.]  (Ornith.)  A  kind 
of  bird  resembling  the  partridge,  and  by  some 
naturalists  classed  in  the  genus  Perdix,  but  un- 
like the  partridge  it  frequents  damp  places  and 
perches  on  trees.  The  species  are  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Eng.  Cyc. 

FRAN-pi-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [It.  frangibilitit ;  Fj.fran- 
gibiliti.']     The  quality  of  being  frangible.    Fox. 

FRAN'pI-BLE,  re.  \lj.  frango,  to  break  ;  \t.fran- 
qibile;  S^p.  8;  Ft.  frangible.']  That  may  be  bro- 
ken ;  easily  broken  ;  brittle  ;  fragile.        Boyle. 

FRAN'^fr-BLE-NESS,  re.    Frangibility.        Perry. 

PrAN'9I-PANE,  «.     [It.  frangipana  ;  Ft.frangi- 

1.  An  extract  of  milk,  for  preparing  artificial 
milk,  made  by  evaporating  to  dryness  skimmed 
milk,  mixed  with  almonds  and  sugar.     Hoblyn. 

2.  A  perfume  of  jasmine.  Shnmonds. 
t  FRAn'ION  (fran'yun),  re.    [It  may  be  from  A.  S. 

freond,  a  friend.    Richardson.]    A  paramout; 
a  boon  companion.  '  Spenser. 

FRANK  (fr*ngk,  82),  a.  [It.  S;  S^p.  franco;  Fr. 
franc  ;  Dut.  vrank ;  Ger.  §  Dan.  frank.] 

1.  Liberal ;  generous,    [r.]  U Estrange. 

2.  Open  ;  ingenuous  ;  sincere ;  not  reserved  ; 
candid;  free;  artless;  plain. 

They  [the  Franks]  wore  honorably  distinguished  from  the 
Gauls  and  degenerate  Romans,  among  whom  they  established 
themselves  by  their  independence,  their  love  of  freedom,  their 
scorn  of  a  lie.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  by  degrees  the 
name  Frank,  which  may  have  originally  indicated  merely  a 
national,  came  to  involve  a  moral,  distinction  as  well.  Trench, 

3.  Without  conditions ;  without  payment ; 
gratuitous.     "It  is  of  yVrereA  gift,"         Spenser. 


FRANKPLEDGE 

4.  t  Not  restrained ;  licentious. 

5.  t  Fatted ;  in  good  condition. 
Syn.  —  See  Candid. 


Spender, 
Bale. 


FRANK,  n.  [See  Frank,  a.]  1.  One  of  those 
who  were  natives  of  Franconia,  but  who  after- 
wards established  themselves  in  France. 

2.  A  term  applied  in  the  East  to  a  native  of 
Western  Europe.  Trench. 

/®-This  appellation  dates  from  the  crusades,  in 
which  the  French  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  as  to 
be  considered  tlte  crusadinj;  nation  of  Europe. 

3.  A  letter  sent,  or  the  privilege  of  sending 
letters,  by  mail,  free  of  postage.  Pope. 

4.  t  A  pigsty.  Ray.    Shak. 

5.  A  franc.  —  See  Franc.  Johnson. 
FRANK,  V.  a.     \i.  pranked  ;  pp.  franking, 

pranked.] 

1.  To  free  from  postage  or  expense,  as  letters. 

2.  t  To  shut  up  in  a  frank  or  pigsty.      Shak. 

3.  tTo  feed  high;  to  fatten.  Hof     '    ' 


FRANK-AL-MOIGN'  (frangfc-jl-miiln'),  n.  [Old 
Fr.,  free  alms.]  (Eng.  Laic)  A  tenure  by  which 
religious  corporations  held  lands  of  the  donor 
on  condition  of  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased, his  ancestors  and  heirs.  Littleton. 

FRANK'CHASE,  re.  (Law.)  The  liberty  or  fran- 
chise of  having  a  chase ;  free  chase.       Burrill. 

FRANKED  (frangkd),  p.  a,.  Made  free ;  exempted 
from  postage. 

FRANK'-FEE,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  species  of  ten- 
ure in  fee-simple,  being  the  opposite  of  ancient 
demesne,  or  copyhold.  Burrill. 

FRANK'FOLD-ApE,  re.  The  right  of  a  landlord 
to  fold  sheep  upon  the  land  of  his  tenant.  Smart. 

FRANK'FOET-BLACK,  re.  Charcoal  procured  by 
the  calcination  of  vine  branches,  and  other  re- 
mains of  the  wine  manufacture  of  Germany ;  — 
used  in  copperplate  printing.  Craig. 

FRANK'HEART-f  D,  a.     Of  a  frank  disposition. 

FRANK'HEART-5D-n£SS,  re.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing of  an  open  or  unreserved  disposition.  Craig. 

FRANK'IN-CENSE  [frSngk'in-sSns,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  frank-in'sens,  Wb.],n.  [frank 
and  incense ;  —  said  to  be  so  called  from  its  lib- 
eral distribution  of  odor.]  A  gum  resin,  which 
exudes  from  the  Pinus  abies,  or  common  spruce- 
fir,  and  possesses  a  turpentine-like  odor  and 
taste  ;  galipot ;  —  called  also,  when  purified, 
Burgundy  pitch. 

iK4F=  "  The  frankincense  of  the  ancients  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  species  of  olibanum."    Eng.  Cyc. 

FRANK'JNG,  re.  1.  The  act  of  making  free  ;  the 
exemption  of  letters,  &c.,  from  postage. 

2.  (Joinery.)  The  mode  of  forming  the  joints 
where  the  cross-pieces  of  the  frame  of  window- 
sashes  intersect  each  other.  Craig. 

FRANK'JSH,  a.  Relating  to  the  Franks.  Verstegan. 

FRANK'-LAW,  re.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  liberty 
of  being  sworn  in  courts,  as  a  juror  or  a  wit- 
ness,— one  of  the  privileges  of  a  freeman.  Bumll. 

PEANK'LJN,  re.  [See  Frank.]  A  freeholder ;  — 
applied,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  to  a  man  above 
the  condition  of  a  vassal,  but  not  a  gentleman. 

I  am  a  gentleman ;  let  boors  and  franklins  say  it.      Shak. 

FRANK-LIN'IC,  a.  (Elec.)  Noting  electricity  ex- 
cited by  friction;  frictional.  Whewell. 

FRANK'LJN-ITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  ferriferous  oxide 
of  zinc,  occurring  at  Franklin,  New  Jersey  ;  — 
said  to  be  so  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

PRANK'LY,  ad.  In  a  frank  manner ;  openly ;  freely. 

FEAnK'-MAR-RIAPE,  n.  (Law.)  A  tenure  in 
special  tail,  where  lands  are  given  by  one  man 
to  another,  together  with  a  wife,  who  is  a  daugh- 
ter or  kinswoman  of  the  donor.  Blackstone. 

FRANK'N^JSS,  re.     1.  The  state  of  being  frank ; 

plainness ;  candor  ;   openness  ;  ingenuousness. 

Reserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth,  allied.        Pope. 

2.  Liberality;  generosity.  Johnson. 

PRANK'PLED(?E,  re.  [Low  L.  francus  plegius,] 
(Eng.  Law.)  A  decennary,  tithing,  or  friburgh ; 
—  so  called  because  every  freeman  composing  it 
was  a  pledge  or  security  for  the  good  conduct 
of  the  others  :  —  a  free  surety  ;  an  inhabitant  or 
member  of  a  decennary  or  friburgh.  Blackstone. 
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FRANKS,  n.  pi.  The  ancient  French.  — See 
Frank. 

FRANK'-SER-VICE,   n. 
freemen. 

PRANK'-TEN'jg-MENT,  n.  {Law.)  An  estate  of 
freehold.  Blackstone. 

PRAN'TIC,  a.  [Corrupted  from  phrenetic.']  Mad ; 
raving ;  furious  ;  outrageous.  "  Frantic  in  her 
griefs.**  Addison,   "i^ran^tc  passion."  Dnjden. 

FRAN'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  frantic  manner.  Hurd. 

PRAN'TIC-LY,  ad.  In  a  frantic  manner;  fran- 
tically; madly.  Bale. 

FRAN'TIC-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  frantic; 
madness  ;  fury  of  passion  ;  frenzy.     Sherwood. 

FRAp,  0.  a.  (Naut.)  To  prevent  from  blowing 
loose,  as  a  sail,  by  passing  ropes  around  it :  — 
to  pass  ropes  or  chains  round  a  weakened  ves- 
sel, so  as  to  keep  her  together  :  —  to  cross  and 
draw  together  the  several  parts  of  a  tackle,  to 
increase  the  tension.  Dana.     Craig. 

t  FRAPE,  n.     A  rabble  :  —  a  chitter.     R.  Brunne. 

FRA-TER'NAL,  a.  [h.  fraternus  ;frater,  a  broth- 
er; It.  fraternale  ;  Sp.  fraternal ;  Fr.  frater- 
nel.'\ 

1.  Belonging  to  brothers.  "  A  land  drenched, 
it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood.**         D.  Webster. 

2.  Brotherly;  becoming  brothers.  ^^Frater- 
nal tenderness.**  Blair. 

Syn.—  See  Fatherly. 

FRA-TER'NAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  brotherly  manner. 

FRA-TER'NATE,  V.  n.  To  associate  as  brothers  ; 
to  fraternize,     [e.]  Jefferson. 

FR A-T?R-NA'TION,  or  FRA'T?R-Ni[§M,  n.  Frat- 
ernization,    [ii.]  Jefferson. 

FRA-TER'Nl-TY,  ».  [Jj.  fratemitas;  It.frater- 
nita\  Sp.  fraiej'nidaa  ;  Fr.fraternite.'] 

1.  State  or  quality  of  a  brother.  Johnson. 

2.  A  body  of  men  united  for  mutual  interest 
or  improvement ;  a  society ;  an  association ;  a 
brotherhood;  as,  "The  Masonic  fraternity." 

3.  Men  of  the  same  occupation,  class,  or  char- 
acter.    "The  .  .  .fraternity  of  poets.*'  Milton. 

FRAT-pR-NI-ZA'TION,  «.  The  act  of  uniting  as 
brothers.  Burke.    Sydney  Smith. 

FRA-TER'NIZE  [frj-ter'nlz,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. 
Todd 3  frat'er-niz.  Maunder'],  v.  n.  [It.  f rater- 
nizzare ;  Fr.  fratemiser.']  To  agree  or  asso- 
ciate as  brothers.  Gotgrave. 

FRA-TER'NIZE,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  associate  as 
brothers. 

A  regular  correspondence  for  fraternizing  the  two  nations 
had  also  been  carried  on.  Burke. 

FRA-TER'NIZ-5R,  n.  One  who  fraternizes  or 
holds  fellowship  with  another.  Burke. 

t  FRA'TRA^E,  n.  (Law.)  A  partition  among 
brothers  or  coheirs  coming  to  the  same  inherit- 
ance or  succession :  —  a  younger  brother's  in- 
heritance. Crabb.    Maitnder. 

FRAT-RJ-CI'DAL,  a.  Eelating  to  fratricide,  or 
the  murder  of  a  brother.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

FRAT'RJ-CIDE  [frat're-sid,  S.  'W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sin.  R.  C.  Wb. ;  fra'tre-sid,  P.],  n.  [L.  fratri- 
cidium  ;  frater,  a  brother,  and  ccedo,  to  liill ;  It. 
4i  Sp.  fratricida,  fratricidio  ;  Fi.  fratricide.] 

1.  The  murder  of  a  brother.  Howell. 

2.  The  murderer  of  a  brother.      L.  Addison. 

FRAWD,  n.  [L.  fraus  ;  It.,  Sp.,  §  Fr.  fraude.] 
Deceit;  cheat;  guile;  deception;  trick;  arti- 
fice ;  subtlety ;  stratagem  ;  imposition. 

His  lieart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth.      Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Aetifice,  Cheat. 
FRAud'fOl,   a.     Treacherous;    artful;    subtle; 
trickish  ;  deceitful.  "'i'WsXfravdful  man." Shak. 
rEAUD'FUL-LY,a<?.  Deceitfully;  artfully;  subtly. 
PEAuD'L^SS,  It.     'Without  fraud.  Craig. 

FRAuD'L^SS-LY,  ad.     Without  fraud.        Craig. 

FRAUD'LJISS-NESS,  «.  The  state  of  being  with- 
out fraud.  Boag. 

FRAUD'U-LENCE,    ?„.       I'L.  fraudulentia;    It. 
FEAUD'y-LEN-CY,  )  fraudoletiza ;     Sp.  fraudu- 


lencia."]      Deceitfulness  ;    trickery  ;    cheating ; 
artifice  ;  fraud. 

Euryalus,  in  Virgil,  wins  the  race  by  downriglit /raiw/u- 
lence.  Mart. 

The  Egyptians  were  guilty  of  inexcusable  froMtlulency. 

Ueildes. 

FRAUD'U-LENT,  (J.  [L.  fraudulentws  ;  It.  frau- 
dolente  ;  Sp.  fraitduCento.'] 

1.  Full  of  fraud;  trickish;  subtle;  deceitful; 
treacherous  ;  deceptive ;  fallacious. 

Many  who  are  very  just  in  their  dealings  between  man 
and  man  will  yet  be  very  fraudulent  or  rapacious  with  regard 
to  the  public.  Clarke. 

2.  Obtained  by  fraud ;  as, "  A  fraudulent  con- 
quest." Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Fallacious. 
FRAUD' II-LENT-LY,  ad.    By  fraud  ;  by  deceit. 

FRAUD'y-L^NT-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fraudulent ;  fraudulency.  Scott. 

FEAOGHT  {tri.<Kt),p.  a.  [See  Freight.]  Laden; 
charged;  filled;  stored;  freighted. 

a  vessel  of  our  country  richly  frauffht.  Shak. 

Having  the  minds  of  men  with  fury  fraught.       Spenser. 

t  FRAUGHT  (frawt),  n.  A  freight;  a  cargo.  Shak. 

t  FR  Aught  (frSlwt),  ®.  a.  To  load  ;  to  crowd ;  to 
freight.  Bacon. 

tFRAUGHT'ApE  (frlwt'jj),  n.  Lading;  cargo; 
freight.  Milton. 

FRAX-I-NEL'LA,  n.  The  name  of  a  plant  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Dietamnus.       Eng.  Ency. 

FRAX'I-nInE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  neutral  vegetable 
principle,  of  a  bitter  taste,  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  the  Fraxinus  excelsior. 


FRMX'I-J^trs,  n.  [L.,  an  ash-tree.']  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  under  which  the  common  ash 
is  comprehended.  P.  Cyc. 

FE.\Y  (fra),  n.  1.  A  rub  or  chafe  in  cloth.  Ogilvie. 

2.  A  battle  ;  a  fight ;  a  combat. 

After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought.  Shak. 

3.  A  broil;  a  quarrel;  a  riot;  anaSray.  Shak. 

FRAY  (fra),  t).  a.  [L.  yWco,  to  rub;  It.  fregare; 
Sp.fregar  ;  'Fx.frayer.]  \i.  erayed  ;  pp.  fray- 
ing, FRAYED.] 

1.  To  rub  ;  to  wear  ;  as,  *'  To  fray  cloth." 

A  deer  is  said  to  fray  her  head  when  she  rubs  it  against  a 
tree  to  cause  the  outward  coat  of  her  new  horns  to  fall  otf. 

Whalley. 

2.  To  terrify  ;  to  frighten. 

Fishes  are  thought  to  be  frayed  with  the  motion  caused 
by  noise  upon  the  water.  Jlacon. 

FEAY'ING,  n.     Peel  of  a  deer*s  horn.  B.  Jonson. 
fFRAYNE,  «.  [K.  St.  frasian.]  To  ask.    Chaucer. 

FREAK  (frek),  n.  [M..frovi,  a  freak.  —  Get.frech, 
impudent,  bold.  wachter.  —  Icel.  freka,  to 
hasten.  Todd. — .The  A.  S.  free  is  overbold.] 
A  sudden  and  causeless  change  or  turn  of  mind ; 
a  caprice;  a  fancy  ;  a  whim;  a  capricious  prank. 
**  'Wild  freaks  of  fancy  and  humor.'*  Glanville. 
Syn.  —  See  Whim. 

FREAK,  V.  a.  [See  Fleck,  or  Freckle.]  To 
variegate ;  to  checker.  "  Pansy  freaked  with 
jet.'*     [r.]  ,  Milton. 

FREAK'ISH,  a.  Capricious  ;  whimsical ;  humor- 
some. 

Jpreakish  when  well,  and  fretful  when  she 's  sick.      Pope. 

FREAK'ISH-LY,  ad.     Capriciously  ;   whimsically. 

FEEAK'ISH-NBSS,  «.  Capriciousness  ;  whimsi- 
calness.  Johnson. 

t  FREAM,  V.  n.  [L.fremo ;  'Fr.  fremir.]  To  growl 
or  grunt  as  a  boar.  Bailey. 

PRJLC'KLE  (frSk'kl),  n.  [Get. feck,  a  spot.  John- 
son. See  Fleck. — Perhaps  from  L. /n'co  ;  It. 
fregare,  to  rub.] 

1.  A  spot  of  yellowish  or  brown  color  on  the 
skin.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  spot  or  discoloration. 

Therefbre  cover  such  [the  choicest  tulips]  with  mats  or 
canvas,  to  prevent  frecklea.  Evelyn. 

FRECKLE  (frek'kl),  v.  a.  &  n.  To  give  freckles 
to ;  —  to  acquire  freckles.  Smart. 

FREC'KLED  (frSk'kld),  a.  Spotted;  maculated. 
"  The  freckled  cowslip.'*  Shak. 

FREC'KLED-NESS  (frEk'kld-nSs),  n.  The  state  of 
being  freckled.  Sherwood. 


FREC'KLE-PACED  (frek'kl-fSet),   a.      Having  a 

face  full  of  freckles.  Beau.  %  Fl. 

PEECK'LY,a.  Full  of  freckles;  spotted.SAej-K;ood. 

FRED.  [A.S.fred;  'Dnt.vreede;  Ger.friede;  Dan. 
fred  ;  Icel.  fridr ;  Sw.  fred,  frid.]     A  syllable 

used  in  composition,  and  signifying  peace ; so 

i^rederic  is  powerful  or  wealthy  in  peace ;  "Win- 
fred,  victorious  peace.  Gibson. 

t  FEED'STOLE,  n.  [A.  S.  fredstol;  fred,  peace, 
and  stol,  a  stool  or  seat.]  A  sanctuary  near  an 
^itsir.  Maunder. 

FREE,  a.  [Goth,  frija ;  A.  S.freo,  ot  frig  ;  Dut. 
vrij;  Ger.  frei;  Dan.  §  Sw./n.] 

1.  Being  at  liberty ;  having  liberty ;  independ- 
ent; not  confined,  restrained,  or  enslaved.  "As 
free  as  mountain  winds."     "  I  was  horn  free  as 

Cajsar."     Shak.     "  A  free  nation."     Temple. 

Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free.  B.  Jonxon. 

2.  Established  by  the  people;  —  opposed  to 
arbitrary,  desxmtic,  or  absolute ;  as,  "  A  free 
government.*' 

3.  Released ;  liberated  ;  delivered.  "  Free 
from  the  bondage  you  are  in.**  Shak. 

4.  Exempt;  clear;  —  generally  with  from, 
"  Free  from  gross  passion.*'  Shak. 

5.  Guiltless  ;  innocent ;  unoffending. 

Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appall  the  free.  Shak. 

6.  Open  ;  without  restrictions  ;  unreserved. 

Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 

Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  fi-ee  to  all.     ilUtcn. 

7.  Unobstructed;  unimpeded;  as,  ^^  A  free 
circulation  of  air.'* 

8.  Frank  ;  candid ;  unreserved  ;  ingenuous. 

I  shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  give  me  leave 

To  have  free  speech  with  you.  Shak. 

9.  Liberal  ;  generous  ;  not  parsimonious. 
"  Overcharging  your  free  purses.**  Shak. 

10.  Gratuitous  ;  given  without  charge ;  as, 
"  Free  admittance  to  a  public  exhibition." 

11.  Prodigal ;  lavish  ;  licentious. 

The  critics  have  been  very  free  in  their  censures.    Felton. 

12.  Invested  with  franchises  ;  possessing  im- 
munities or  privileges. 

To  what  end 
Art  thou  of  Ecthlem's  noble  college  free'i        Dryden. 

13.  Familiar ;  not  coy,  shy,  or  prudish. 

But  come  the  goddess  fair  and  free. 

In  heaven  ycleped  Euplurosyne.  Milion. 

14.  Spirited  ;  ready  to  go  without  urging. 

Ranging  the  forest  wide  on  courser  free.         Spenser. 

15.  {Bot.)  Not  united  with  any  other  parts  of 
a  different  sort.  Gray. 

Syn. —  See  Candid,  Clear. 

FREE,  V.  a.       \i.  FREED  ;  pp.   FREEINO,  PREED^ 

1.  To  set  at  liberty ;  to  liberate.  "  I'll  pay 
the  debt,  andyVee  him."  Shak. 

2.  To  rid;  to  make  clear  ;  —  sometimes  with 
of,  but  generally  with  from,  "  No  better  way 
to  hefreed  q/" these  inconveniences."  Clarendon. 

Our  land  is  from  the  rage  of  tigers  freed.         Dryden. 

3.  To  exempt ;  to  secure. 


No  man's  pie 
Is  freed  from  his  ambitious  finger. 

Syn. —  See  Deliver. 


Shak. 


FREE'-A'^^N-CY,  n.  The  power  or  the  state  of 
acting  freely,  or  without  necessity  or  constraint 
of  the  win.  Edwards. 

FREE'BENCH,  n.  {Law.)  A  widow's  dower  in  a 
copyhold.  Blackstone. 

FREE'BOOT-pR,  n.  [Dut.  vrybuiter  ;  Ger.  frei- 
beuter.  —  See  Booty,  and  Filibuster.]  A  rob- 
ber ;  a  plunderer ;  a  pillager.  Bacon.  Clarendon. 

FREE'B66T-e-EY,  n.  The  act  or  plunder  of  a 
freebooter.  Booth. 

FREE'b66t-ING,  «.  Robbery ;  plunder.  Spenser. 

FEEE'b66t-JNG,  It.  Relating  to  or  like  free- 
booters. For.  Qu.  Rev. 

FEEE'b66t-Y,  ».  Pillage;  plunder;  freeboot- 
ery.  "  Butler. 

FREE'BORD,  n.  [See  Border.]  (Law.)  Ground 
claimed  without  or  beyond  a  fence  or  other 
boundary.  Jacob. 

FREE'BORN,  a.  Bom  free  ;  not  a  slave  ;  inherit- 
ing liberty. 

•    And  the  chief  captain  answered.  With  a  great  sum  ob- 
'    tained  I  this  freedom.    And  Paul  said.  But  I  v/as  frecbom. 

Acts  sjcii.  26. 
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FREE'-CHAP-5L,  n.  {Eng.  Late.)  A  chapel 
founded  by  the  king,  or  by  a  person  to  -whom 
the  sovereign  has  granted  the  privilege,  and  ex- 
empted from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Hook. 

FREE'-CHURCH,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  designa- 
tion of  a  large  party  that  separated  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1843.  Brando. 

FREE'-^IT-Y,  n.  A  city  not  subject  to  any  par- 
ticular prince,  but  governed  as  a  republic  by  its 
own  magistrates.     [Germany.]  Murray. 

FREE'— cOST,  n.  Freedom  from  expense.    South. 

tFREE'-DEN'J-ZEN  (-zn),  «.  a.  To  make  free  ; 
to  enfranchise.  -Sp.  Hall. 

FREE'-DfiN'!-ZEN,  «.  A  citizen,  [k.]  Dr.  Jackson. 

PREED'MAN,  «. ;  pi.  frEEd'mEn.     One  who  has 

been  freed  from  servitude.  Dryden. 

PREE'DOM,  n.  [A.  S.  freodoin;  freo,  free,  and 
do7n,  jurisdiction  :  —  Dut.  vrijdom.'\ 

1.  The  state  of  being  free  ;  liberty  ;  exemp- 
tion from  servitude,  necessity,  or  restraint ;  in- 
dependence. 

How  tame  ig   the   Romanized  "liberty "  in  comparison 

with  the  old  Gothic,  German,  and  Euglishj'reerfom.iJositorffi. 

Liberty  I    Freedom !    Tyranny  is  dead.  Shak. 

2.  Privileges ;  franchises  ;  immunities. 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 

Upon  your  charter  and  your  city's/rcedom.  Shah. 

3.  Frankness;  candor;  ingenuousness.  "I 
speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my  knowledge."  Shak. 

4.  Assumed  familiarity  :  —  in  this  sense  it 
has  a  plural. 

He  will  not  suffer  any  freedoms  to  be  taken  with  him.  Todd. 
Syn.  —  FreRdom  and  liberty^  applied  to  nations  and 
individuals,  are  often  used  synonymously.  Freedom 
is  personal  and  private ;  liberty,  public.  Freedom 
from  guilt  or  punishment ;  freedom  of  manners,  of  the 
will,  or  of  conversation  ;  liberty  of  conscience,  of  the 
press,  of  the  subject.  Civil  and  religious  liberty.  A 
slave  obtains  his  freedom  ;  a  captive,  his  liberty.  — 
"  May  I  take  tlie  liberty .? "  In  this  case,  freedom 
would  be  less  proper. 

FREE'-FISH-5-RY,  n.  (Law.)  An  exclusive  right 
of  fishing  in  a  public  river.  Blackstone. 

PREE'-FOOT-:pD  (-fftt'ed),  a.  Not  restrained  in 
the  inarch.  Shak. 


FREB'-GRACE,  n. 
merited  favor. 


[TJieol.)  Voluntary  and  un- 
Milton. 


FREE'-HEART-5D  (-hilrt'ed),  u,.  Liberal;  gen- 
erous ;  bounteous.  Davies. 

FREE'-HEART-jpD-LY,  ad.  In  a  liberal  manner  ; 
generously.  Clarke. 

FREE'-HEART-^D-NESS,  n.  Franlcness  ;  gen- 
erosity ;  liberality  ;  openness  of  heart.     Craig. 

FREE'HOLD,  n.  (Law.)  An  estate  in  land  or 
other  real  property,  held  by  a  free  tenure  for 
life,  or  for  some  uncertain  period ;  frank -tene- 
ment. Blackstone. 


FREE'HOLD-5R,  n 
frank-tenement. 


One  who  has  a  freehold,  or 
Davies. 


FREE'— LIV-]E;R,  n.  One  who  gives  great  indul- 
gence to  his  appetites.  Craig. 

FREE'— lIv-ING,  re.  Free,  careless,  or  luxurious 
living.  Dr.  Allen. 

FREE'LY,  ad.  In  a  free  manner;  without  re- 
straint'.—  See  Free. 

FREB'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  frEe'men.  1.  One  who  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom ;  one  not  a  slave  or 
vassal. 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  fi-ee.   Cowper. 

2.  One  possessed  of  certain  rights,  privileges, 

or  immunities.  Addison. 

FREE'-MAR-TIN,  re.  A  female  twin  calf,  whose 
mate  is  a  male  : — generally  an  hermaphrodite 
and  therefore  barren,  but  in  some  cases  capable 
of  breeding.  Touatt. 

FREE'MA-SON  (-ma-sn),  n.  One  of  an  ancient 
institution  or  society,  said  to  have-  been  com- 
posed originally  of  masons  or  builders  in  stone ; 
a  mason. 

Some  deep  freema'ions  join  the  silent  race.  Fope. 

FREE'MA-SON-RY,  re.  The  institution,  craft,  sci- 
ence, or  principles  of  freemasons.        Hawkins. 

FREE'-MIND-^D,  a.  Unperplexed;  witl)0ut  care  ; 
free  from  anxiety.  Bacon. 


FREE'N^SS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
free ;  liberty ;  freedom.  Wilson. 

FREE'-PLAY,  re.  Full  play;  liberty  of  acting 
freely.  Roget. 

FREE'-PORT,  n.  A  port  where  goods  may  be  land- 
ed free  from  custom-liouse  restrictions.  Clarke. 

FREB'-PUB'LIC-HOUSE,  re.  A  public  house  not 
belonging  to  a  brewer,  the  landlord  of  which 
has,  therefore,  free  liberty  to  brew  his  own  beer, 
or  purchase  where  he  chooses.  Simmonds. 

FEE'fiR,  n.    One  who  gives  freedom.    Sherwood. 

FREE'-S€h66l  (-skol),  n.  A  school  founded 
and  endowed,  or  so  supported  as  to  be  free  of 
charge  to  the  scholars.  Swift. 

FREE'-SOO-A^E,  «.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  species  of 
tenure  of  lands  ;  common  socage.      Blackstone. 

FEEE'-SPO-KEN  (-kn),  a.  Speaking  without  re- 
serve ;  frank.  "  Free-spoken  and  plain-hearted 
men."  Milton. 

FREE'-STATES  (-stats),  re.  pi.  The  states  of  the 
American  Union  in  which  slavery  does  not  exist. 

FEEE'STONE,-re.  A  term  applied  to  such  of  the 
sandstones  used  for  building  as  work  freely 
under  the  tools.  Tomlinson. 

FREE'-STUFF,  y«.  Timber  without  knpts.  Weale. 

FREE'TH1nK-?E    [fre'thingk-er,    J.  F.  Sm.  Wb. 
Rees  ;  frS-thingk'er,    S.  W.  P.  Ja.'],  re.     A  term 
assumed  by  disbelievers  in  a  divine  revelation ; 
a  deist ;  a  sceptic. 
Syn.  —  See  Infidel. 

FREE'THINK-ING,  n.  Contempt  of  revealed  re- 
ligion ;  deism.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

FEEE'THINK-ING,   a.      Deistical;  not  believing 
•    in  a  divine  revelation.  Savage. 

FREE'-TONGUED  (-tiingd),  a.  Speaking  freely  ; 
free-spolten.  Bp.  Hall. 

FREE'— TRADE,  ?i.  Trade  or  commerce  free  from 
restrictions  ;  free  interchange  of  commodities  ; 
commercial  reciprocity.  Qu.  Rev. 

FREE— WAR'RfN  (-wor'ren),  re.  (Law.)  Privilege 
of  preserving  and  of  liilling  game.    Blackstone. 

FEEE'-WILL,  n.    1.  Unrestrained  will ;  the  pow- 
er of  directing  one's  own  actions  without  con- 
straint by  necessity  or  fate.  Locke. 
2.  Voluntariness  ;  spontaneity.  Ezra  vii.  13. 

FREE'— WILL,  a.  Voluntary ;  spontaneous ;  done 
freely.  "  The  free-will  offering."  Ps.  cxix.  108. 

FREE'— WOM-AN  (-wiim'iin),  re.  A  woman  not 
enslaved.       '  1  Mace.  ii.  11. 

FREEZE,  V.  re.  [A.  S.frysan ;  Dut.  vriezen ;  Ger. 
frieren;  Dan.  fryse;  Svi.'frysa.']     [i.  fhoze  ; 

pp.  FREEZING,  FROZEN.] 

1.  To  be  congealed  with  cold,  as  water ;  to 
become  solid  by  loss  of  heat  or  reduction  of 
temperature. 

2.  To  be  of  that  degree  of  cold  at  which  water 
is  congealed. 


Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees 
And  mountain  tops  tliat  freeze 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing. 


Shak. 


3.  To  become  chilled,  so  as  to  endanger  or  de- 
stroy life. 

My  life-blood  freezing  with  unkindly  cold.         Spenser. 
FREEZE,  V.  a.    1.  To  congeal  with  cold  ;  to  hard- 
en into  ice. 

Pure  alcohol  has  never  been  frozen.  Silliman. 

2.  To  chill  so  as  to  endanger  or  destroy  life. 

Then  upward  to  the  seat  of  life  he  goes. 

Sense  fled  before  him;  what  he  touched  l\c  froze.  Dryden. 

PEEEZ'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Congealing  with  cold. 

2.  Chilling  ;  cold ;  as,   "  A  freezing  manner 
or  answer." 

FREEZ'ING,  re.     The  act  of  congealing  with  cold. 

Beneath  t^a  freezings  of  the  northern  cold.  Bromc. 

FEEEZ'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  colder  chilling  manner. 

FEEEZ'ING-MIXT'UBE,  re.  A  preparation,  as  of 
snow  and  salt  or  of  chemical  salts,  for  produ- 
cing congelation  artificially.  Sillhnan. 

FEEEZ'ING-POInT,  re.  That  degree  of  cold  shown 
by  a  thermometer,  at  which  water  begins  to  con- 
geal, being  32°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  Silliman. 


FREIGHT  (friit),  i).  a.  [Dut.  vragten  ;  Ger.frach- 
ten.  —  See    the  noun.]      [i.  freighted;  pp. 

FREIGHTING,     FREIGHTED,      OT       FRAUGHT.  — 

Fraught  is  more  properly  an  adjective  than  a 
participle.] 

1.  To  load  for  transportation ;  as,  "  To  freight 
a  ship  with  cotton." 

2.  To  load,  as  the  burden  does. 

It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 

The  freighiiitg  souls  within  her.  Shak. 

FREIGHT  (frat),  re.  [Dut.  vragt;  Ger.  fracht; 
Dan.fragt ;  Svr.  fracht.  —  Fr.  fret.] 

1.  The  cargo  or  lading  of  a  ship. 

2.  The  burden  or  load  of  the  carriages  used 
upon  railroads  for  transportation. 

3.  The  money  due  for  the  transportation  of 
goods ;  freightage. 

Syn.  —  Freight,  eargo,  and  lading  are  all  used  to 
denote  tlie  merchandise,  or  substances,  with  which  a 
vessel  is  laden.  Burden  is  the  number  of  tons  which 
a  vessel  will  carry. 

FREIGHT'A^E  (frat'jj),  ».  Money  due,  charged, 
or  paid,  for  freight.  MiUon. 

FREIGHT'^R  (frat'er),  re.     One  who  freights. 
PREIGHT'LSSS  (frat'Ies),  a.     Without  freight, 
t  PEEN,  re.    A  stranger.  Spenser. 

FRfiNCH,  n.    1.  The  language  of  the  French. 
2.  pi.  The  people  of  France. 

PRiSNCH,  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  France  or  the 
French. 

The  affectation  of  using  J^enclt  and  Italian  words  in  Eng- 
lish sneech  was  a  national  failing  as  far  back  as  the  times  of 
Elizabeth,  and  continues  to  tllis  day.  Smart. 

To  take  French  leave,  to  go  away  without  taking 
leave  of  the  company.  Orose. 

FEENCH'-BEAN,  re.  The  common  dwarf  bean.Lce. 

FEENCH'-BEE-RY,  re.     Avignon-berry.      Clarke. 

FEENCH'-CHALK  (-ch4wk),  re.  (Mire.)  Steatite 
or  soapstone  ;  a  soft  magnesian  mineral ;  — 
used  for  marking  cloth.  Ure. 

FRBNCH'-GrAsS,  re.    Sainfoin.  Todd. 

FRENCH'-HON'EY-StjC'KLE,  re.  The  plant 
Hedysarum  coronatum;  —  called  also  garland 
honeysuckle.  Lee. 

FRBNCH'-HORN,  re.  (Mus.)  A  wind-instrument, 
made  of  metal,  and  having-  several  curves  ;  — 
used  in  hunting  and  in  the  orchestra.     Dwight. 

FE6ncH'I-PIED  (-fid),  p.  a.  Conformed  to  French 
principles,  manners,  or  habits.  Burke. 

FEBNCH'I-PY,  v.  a.  \i.  FRENCHIFIED;  pp.FRENCH- 

IFYING,  FRENCHIFIED.]  To  make  French  ;  to 
infect  with  the  manners  of  the  French  ;  to  Gal- 
licize. Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

FRENCH'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  the  French ; 
Frenchified.  Bp.  Hall. 

FRENCH'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  FRENCHMEN.  A  native  or 
an  inhabitant  of  France.  Clarke. 

FRENCH'-PIB,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  name  of  the  great 
spotted  woodpecker  ;  Picus  major.  Yarrell. 

FRENCH'-PLUM, «.  (Bot.)  A  Variety  of  the  Pru- 
nus  domesticus.  Simmonds, 

FR£NCH'-P0L-ISH,  re.  A  gum  resin  dissolved  in 
spirit,  used  for  polishing  flat  surfaces.  Tomlinson. 

FEENCH'-WHITE,  re.     Finely  pulverized  talc. 

Hohlyn. 

FRENCH'-WlL-LOW,  re.     A  plant ;  rosebay-wil- 

low-herb.  iiooth, 

PRe-NET'!C  [fre-net'ik,  J.  F.  Sm,  C.  Wb.  Ash, 
Nares;  frSn'e-tjk,  &'.  E.  K.;  fre-nSt'ik  or  fren'e- 
tik,  W.  P.  Ja.\,  a.  [Gr.  (fipevrjTiKds ;  0pjjv,  the 
mind  ;  It.  §  Sp.frenetico  ;  Fr.yj-Aie'ft'^je.l  Mad  ; 
distracted ;  raving ;  frantic  ;  phrenetic.  Milton, 

FE?-NET'I-CAL,  a.     Mad  ;  frenetic.  Hall. 

FRBN'ZI-CAL,  (S._  Frantic;  filled  with  frenzy; 
frenzied ;  frenetic  ;  furious.  Orrery. 

FEEN'ZIpD,  a.     Affected  with  madness.     Craig. 

FREN'ZJ-^D-LY,  ad.  In  a  frenzied  manner.  Clarke. 

FEEN'ZY,  re.  [Gr.  ippmris;  liffiv,  the  mind;  L. 
phreniiis,  or  phrenesis ;  It.  frenesia ;  Sp.  frene- 
si ;  Fr.  fr^nesie^  Madness  ;  any  violent  pas- 
sion approaching  to  distraction ;  phrensy. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling.  Shak, 

Syn. —  See  Insanity. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  t,  Y,  short ;   A,  ]?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure ;  pAeE,  PAR,  PAST,  fAll  ;    HilR,  HER ; 


FREQUENCE 

PRE'auiSNCE  (ftE'kwens),  n.  Frequency.  Milton. 

FEE'aueN-CY,re.  [h.  frequentia,  frequms ;  It. 
'freguenza;  Sp.frecuencia;  Vr.  frequence.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  frequent ;  repetition  ; 
common  occurrence. 

Its  [a  miracle's]  fbrce  and  influence  would  be  lost  by  the 
freqiiency  of  it.  Atterbitry, 

'  2.  Concourse  ;  full  assembly.  B.  Jonson. 

PRE'aU^lNT,  a.  [h.  frequem ;  It.  frequente ;  Sp. 
frecuente ;  Fr.  fr^qtient.'] 

1.  Often  done  ;  often  seen  ;  often  occurring ; 
common;  usual.  "  i^re^wett^  meetings  and  con- 
ferences." Middleton. 

2.  Used  often  to  act.  *'  Loud  znUi  frequent  in 
declaring  himself  hearty  for  the  government." 

3.  Crowded;  thronged; — used  in  poetry.  "A 
freqitent  senate."  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  See  Common. 

PEf-aUENT'  (U4)  [fre-kwent',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  frs''kwent,  Wb.'],  v.  a.  [L.  fre- 
quente ;  It.  frequentare ;  Sp.  frecuentar  ;  Fr. 
frequenter.']  \i.  frequented  ;  pp.  puEauENT- 
ING,  PKEQUENTED.]  To  visit  often  or  habitual- 
ly ;  to  be  much  in  ;  to  resort  to  commonly. 

The  oraculoua  seer  frequents  the  Pharian  coast.      Pope. 
t  FR5-QUENT'A-BLE,  u,.    Accessible.      Sidney. 

FEE'aueNT-A9^E,  or  FRE-aUENT'A^E,  n.  Act 
or  habit  of  frequenting.  "  Remote  from  fre- 
quentage."     [r,]  Southey. 

FRE-aupN-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  frequentatio  ;  It. 
frcgue?itazione ;  Si^.frecuentacion;  Yr.frequen- 
tation.l  The  act  or  the  habit  of  frequenting  or 
visiting.  Temple. 

FE^-aUEN'TA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  frequentativus  ;  It. 
frequentativo  ;  S^.  frecitentativo ;  Fr.frequenta- 
tif.]  (Gram.)  Denoting  frequent  repetitions  of 
an  act ;  —  applied  to  verbs.  Beattie. 

PR5-aUEN'TA-TlVE,  n.  (Gram.)  A  verb  which 
denotes  the  repetition  of  an  act  or  the  frequent 
performance  of  it.  Booth. 

PRE-aufiNT'JgR,  n.  One  who  Jrequents  or  visits 
habitually  ;  a  frequent  visitor.         Dr.  Jackson. 

FRE'QU^NT-LY,  ad.  Often  ;  commonly  ;  not 
rarely;  repeatedly;  many  times. 

Syn.  —  Frequently  and  often  are  nearly  synony- 
mous ;  but  often  ia  regarded  as  rather  the  stronger 
term.  Often  describes  a  successive, ^fijMeyiti?/,  a  more 
scattered  repetition.  In  a  walk  wliich  we  often  take, 
we  may  frequently  meet  with  the  same  persons. 

FRE'aUfNT-NESS,  «. 
often  ;  frequency. 

FRERE,  n.     [Fr.]     A  brother.  Boiste. 

FRES-CADE§',  n.  pi. 

[K.] 

FRES'CO,  n.  lli.friffm;  It.  S;  Sp.  fresco;  Fr. 
fresque.] 

1.  Coolness  ;  shade ;  duskiness.  Prior. 

2.  (Paint.)  A  method  of  painting  with  min- 
eral or  earthy  pigments  upon  a  freshly  laid 
stucco  ground  of  lime  or  gypsum,  so  that  the 
colors  sink  in  and  become  durable.       Fairholt. 

/Kg=  "  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  term  the  ancient 
pointings  found  on  church  walls,  &c.,  frescos^  but 
there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  genuine  fresco  anxong 
them.  They  are  distemper  paintings  on  plaster,  and 
quite  distinct  in  their  style,  durability,  and  mode  of 
manipulation."    Fairliolt. 

3.  Any  cool,  refreshing  liquor.  Johnson. 

FRESH,  a.  [A.  S.  fersc ;  Dut.  versch ;  Ger. 
frisch;  Dan.  if  Svi.  frisk.  — W.  ffres.  — It.  § 
&p.  fresco;  'Fx.  frais,fra{che.'] 

1.  New  ;  recent ;  novel.  "  Fresh  and  fra- 
grant flowers."  Shak. 

2.  Lively  in  looks  or  feeling;  flourishing; 
blooming.     "  Fresh  as  a  bridegroom."       Shak. 

3.  Not  impaired  by  time  or  use.  "Afresh 
hand."  "  To  give  satiety  s.  fresh  appetite."'SAaA. 

4.  Not  salt;  as,  "  Fresh -vntex." 

If  they  had  fresh  meat,  't  was  delicious  fare.      Congreve. 

5.  Cool ;  moderately  cold.  "  Fresh  air."  Bacon. 

6.  Brisk  ;  vigorous  ;  strong ;  forcible.  "  A 
fresh  gale."  Holder. 

7.  Raw;  unskilled;  not  accustomed. 

How  green  you  are  and  fresh,  in  this  old  world!  ShaJc. 
Fresh  way,  (J^aut.)  the  increased  velocity  of  a  ship. 
«  c      -T     „  Mar.  Diet. 

Syn.  —  See  New. 


The  quality  of  happening 
Ash. 


Cool  walks ;  shady  places. 
maunder. 
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FRESH,   n.  ;  pi.  FRESHES.     1.  A  pool  or  current 

of  fresh  water.  Shak. 

2.  A  flood  or  overflowing  of  a  river ;  a  sudden 

rise  in  a  stream ;  a  freshet.  Grose. 

t  FRESH,  V.  a.     To  refresh.  Chaucer. 

FRESH'-BLOWN  (-blon),  a.  Newly  blown.  "  Fresh- 
blown  roses."  Milton. 

PRfiSH'EN  (fresli'elin),  v.  a.  [W.  ffresio^  to 
freshen.]    \i.   fuesuened  ;  pp.  freshening, 

FRESH  Elf  ED.] 

1.  To  make  fresh ;  to  refresh.  "  O'er  the 
freshened  world."  Thomson. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  relieve,  as  a  rope,  by  moving  its 
place.  "  To  freshen  the  nip  of  a  stay  is  to  shift 
it  so  as  to  prevent  its  chafing  through."    Dana. 

To  freshen  ballast^  (JVaut.)  to  alter  its  position.  Dana. 
FRfiSH'EN  (frgsh'shn),  v.  n.     1.  To  grow  fresh. 
And,  fi'e«7iened  from  the  wave,  the  zephyr  flew.    Goldsmith. 

2.  To  grow  brisk  or  vigorous. 

The  breeze  will  freshen  when  the  day  ia  done.       Byron. 

FRESH'^T,  n:  1.  A  stream  or  pool  of  fresh  water  ; 
a  fresh.  Browne. 

All  tiah,  from  sea  or  Bhore, 
Freshet  or  purling  brook,  of  shell  or  fin.  Milton. 

2.  A  great  rise  or  flood  of  water  in  rivers 
and  streams,  caused  by  rains  or  melting  snow. 
[U.  S.]  Morison. 

The  excellent  word/rcs7ie(,  which  would  scarcely  be  found 
in  English  since  Milton  employed  it,  has  never  been  out  of 
use  in  America,  having  lately  come  back  to  us  from  thence. 

Trench, 

FRESH'-FORCE,  n.     {Law.)  A  force  or  disseisin 

newly  done,  or  done  within  forty  days.    Cowell. 

S^  "  A  term  applied  to  force  committed  in  any  city 

or  borough,  and  for  which  a  peculiar  remedy,  called 

an  assize,  or  bill  of  fresh-force,  was  provided."  Burrill, 

FRESH'LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  fresh  manner  ;  newly. 

2.  with  liveliness  ;  in  a  flourishing  manner. 

3.  Briskly;  strongly;  vigorously. 
FRESH'MAN,   n. ;  pi.  fe.£sh'mew.     1.  A  novice;* 

a  student  during  his  first  year  in  an  English 
university.  Bailey.     West.  Rev. 

2.  A  member  of  the  lowest  class  in  an  Amer- 
ican college.  Wbolsey. 

FRESH'MAN,  a.  Belonging  to  the  lowest  class 
in  college.  Kirkland. 

FRESH'MAN-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  a  freshman. 
"  To  practise  his  freshmanship  upon."      Hales. 

t  FRESH'M^NT,  n.    Refreshment.      Cartwright. 

FRESH'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  fresh; 
newness.  Bacon. 

2.  Bloom;  ruddiness.  **Her  cheeks  their 
freshness  lose."  Glanville. 

3.  Freedom  from  injury  by  time.  South. 

4.  Freedom  from  Baltness.  Johnson. 

5.  Coolness ;  moderate  coldness.  "  The 
freshness  of  the  morning  air."  Addison. 

6.  Briskness;  vigor;  strength.  Search. 

t  FRESH-NEW'  (-nfl'),  a.  Unpractised.         Shah. 

FRESH'-WA-T]pR,  a.  1.  Used  only  to  fresh-wa- 
ter; as,  '^^  Fresh-water  ^sh.." 

2.  Raw;  unskilled;  unacquainted.  ^^Fresh- 
water soldiers."  Knolles. 

FRESH-WA'TJ^RED  (-terd),  a.  Recently  watered. 
The  verdant  lawn 
FresJi-watered  froin  the  mountains.  Akenside. 

FR£t,  V.  a.  [Goth.  Ss  A.  S.  fretan,  to  eat  or 
gnaw;  Dut.  vreeten;  Sw.  frcita;  Gei.  fresseti. 
—  A.  S.  freothan,  to  rub.  —  Fr.  f rotter.}     [i. 

FRETTED  ;  pp.  FRETTING,  FRETTED.] 

1.  To  wear  away  by  rubbing.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  eat ;  to  corrode. 

Like  OS  it  were  a  moth  fretting  a  garment. 

Ps.  xxxix.  12  (  Com.  Prayer). 

3.  To  irritate  ;  to  chafe ;  to  vex  ;  to  tease  ;  to 
make  angry ;  to  gall. 

Injuries  from  friends  fret  and  call  more,  and  the  memory 
of  them  is  not  so  easily  obliterated.  Arbuthnoi. 

4.  To  agitate.  "Mountain  pines  .  .  .fretted 
with  the  gusts  of  heaven."  Shak. 

5.  [A.  S.fr(stwian,  to  adorn.]  To  form  into 
raised  work.  ^^The  root  wsls  fretted  gold." Milto7i. 

6.  To  variegate ;  to  diversify. 


Yon  gray  linea 
That  fret  the  clouds. 


Shak. 


FRET,  V.  u.  To  furnish  with  musical  frets.  Clarke. 

FR6t,  v.  n.     1.  To  be  worn  away  by  rubbing  or 
corroding.  Fuller. 

2.  To  make  way  by  attrition  or  corrosion. 

These  do  indeed  but . .  .fret  into  the  wood.  Moxon. 


FRIAR 

3.  To  be  in  commotion  or  agitation. 

The  adjoining  brook  that  purls  along 
The  voeal  grove,  now  fretting  oW  a  rock.      Thomsm. 

4.  To  be  angry ;  to  be  peevish,  pettish,  or 
fractious  ;  to  be  irritable. 

Ah,  monarchs,  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar. 

Not  in  the  toils  of  glory  would  yG  fret.  Byron. 

FEET,  n.  1.  Agitation,  as  upon  the  surface  of 
a  stream  or  of  liquors.  *'  Wine  upon  the 
fret."  Uerham. 

2.  Agitation  of  mind  ;  irritation  ;  vexation. 

Calmness  is  great  advantage;  he  that  lets 
Another  chafe  may  warm  nim  at  his  tire, 
Mark  all  his  wanderings,  and  enjoy  his  fretx.      Herbert. 

3.  A  vesicular  disease  of  the  skin  ;  herpes ; 
tetter.  Dunglison. 

4.  (Mus.)  A  short  piece  of  wire  fixed  on  the 
finger-board  of  guitars,  &c.,  under,  and  at 
a  right  angle  to,  the  string ;  serving,  as  the 
strings  are  brought  into  contact  with  it  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  to  vary  and  determine 
the  pitch  of  the  tones.  Moore. 

5.  (^«A.)  A  kind  of  knot, 

or  angular  ornament,  of  two 
small  fillets  interlaced :  — 
ornamental  iron  work  below 
the  bars  of  a  grate.     Weale. 

6.  (Her.)  A   bearing    compoccd    of 
bars  crossed  and  interlaced. 

7.  [Probably  taken  immediately  from 
L.  fretum,  a  strait.     Richardson.']     A  frith  or 
strait.  Broione. 

t  FKET,  p.  a.  Eaten  away  ;  fretted.  Levit.  xiii.  55. 

FEET'FUL,  a.  Disposed  to  fret;  irritable;  an- 
gry ;  peevish  ;  pettish ;  fractious  ;  apt  to  find 
fault;  splenetic  ;  petulant ;  captious. 

By  indulging  this  fretful  temper,  you  alienate  those  on 
whose  affection  much  of  your  comfort  depends.  Jilair. 

Syn.  — See  Captious. 

FRET'FUL-LY,  ad.  '  In  a  fretful  manner. 

FKET'FtjL-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  fretful ; 
pettishness ;  peevishness  ;  ill-humor. 

Freffalness  oitem'per  will  generally  characterize  those  who 
are  negligent  of  order.  hlair. 

FEET'T]pD,  u.     1.  Intersected  with  small  groins 
or  ribs. 
"Where,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  ani  fretted  vault. Cfray. 

2.  (Her.)  Interlaced  one  with 
the  other,  as  charges  or  ordina- 
ries. Offilvie. 

FRET'TEN  (-tn),  a.  [See  Fket, 
V.  a.]  Rubbed ;  marked  ;  as,^oe/c- 
fretten,  marked  with  the  sm'all- 
pox.  Todd. 

FKET'TJR,  re.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  frets. 

FRBT'TJNG,  re.     Vexation  ;  irritation.    Feltham. 

FEETTS,  re.  pi.  (Mining.)  A  term  for  the  worn 
side  of  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  ore-stones 
lie,  after  being  washed  down  from  the  hills, 
thus  enabling  the  miners  to  trace  out  the  vein 
they  are  in  search  of.     [Local.]  Craig. 

FRET'TY,  u,.    Adorned  with  fretwork  or  raised 

work.  Johnson. 

FRE '  TUM,  n.     [L.]     A  strait ;  a  channel.  Scott. 

FEET'WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  (Arch.)  A  sort  of  raised 
work ;  a  kind  of  masonry  raised  in  protuber- 
ances ;  work  ornamented  with  frets.     Addison. 

FRI-ArBIL'J-TY,  re.  \lt.  friaUlith  ;  Sp.friaiili- 
dad;  Fi.fridbilite.l  The  quality  of  being  fria- 
ble ;  susceptibility  of  being  crumbled  into  pow- 
der by  gentle  friction  ;  friableness.  Locke. 

FRI'A-BLE,  a.  VL.  fridbilis  ;frio^  to  rub  or  break 
to  pieces  ;  It.  friabile  ;  Sp.  5f  Fr.  friable.]  Easily 
crumbled  or  pulverized  ;  pulverable.  "  A  light, 
friable  ground."  Evelyn. 

FEI'A-BLE-n£sS,  ■;«.     Friability.  Scott. 

FRI'AR,  n.  [li^rater,  a  brother  ;  It.  frate,  oifra ; 
S-plfraile  ;  Fr.frh-e.] 

1.  A  brother  or  member  of  any  religious  or- 
der, but  more  exclusively  applied  to  those  of  the 
mendicant  orders.  Brande. 

ISE^^^  Friars  are  generally  distinguished  into  these 
four  principal  branches  ;  viz.,  1.  Franciscans,  Minors, 
or  Gray  Friars;  2.  Augustines  ;  3.  Dominicans,  or 
Black  Friars:  4.  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars." /fto*-. 

;0"  "  This  term  may  have  been  originally  synony- 


A  chevron  fretted 
with  a  barrulet. 
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FRIAR-LIKE 

mous  with  monk,  but  in  modern  use  is  applied  only 
to  persons  in  holy  orders  of  some  degree  or  otlier. 
When  friar  and  priest  are  opposed  to  each  otlier,  the 
latter  means  a  secular  clergyman,  and  tile  former  a 
regular."    Edm. 

2.  {Printiiif/.)  Any  part  of  the   form  which 
has  not  received  the  ink.  T.  F.  Adams. 

FEI'AR-LIKE,  a.  Monastic;  unskilled  in  world- 
ly matters ;  friarly.  Knolles. 

FRI'AR-LY,  a.  Like  a  friar;  monastic;  recluse; 
friar-like.  Fox. 

FEI'AK'^-BAl'SAM,  ■«.  {Med.)  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  benzoin,  styrax,  tolu  balsam,  and 
aloes  ;  —  used  as  a  stimulating  application  to 
wounds  and  ulcers.  Brande. 

FRI'AR'§-CoWl,  n.  A  plant,  having  a  flower 
like  a  cowl ;  Arum  arisarum.  Johnson. 

FRI'AR'I-CEoWn,  >„.   Thewoolly-head- 

FEI'AR'§-THlS'TLE  (-si),  i  ed  thistle.        Booth. 

FlU'AR'^-LAN'T^RN,  n.  The  ignis  fatuus ;  the 
will-o'-the-wisp ;  jack-a-lantern.  Milton. 


FRI'AR-Y,  n.     [Old  Fr./Wene.] 
convent  of  friars. 


A  monastery  or 
State  Trials. 


FEi'AR-Y,  a.     1.  Like  a  friar.  Camden. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  convent.  Warton. 

FRI-A'TION,  re.  [See  Friable.]  The  act  of 
crumbling.  Craig. 

FRIB'BLE,  V.  n.    IFv.frivole.  —  See  Frivolous.] 

1.  To  trifle ;  to  act  frivolously.         Hudihras. 

2.  To  totter.  Tatler. 
FEIb'BLE,  o.  Trifling;  silly;  frivolous.  Brit.  Crit. 

FRIB'BLE,  n.     A  frivolous  fellow;    a  trifler ;  a 

beau  ;  a  coxcomb  ;  a  fop.  Todd. 

FRIB'BL^R,  n.     A  trifler  ;  a  fribble.       Spectator. 

FRi'BURGH  (fri'burg),  re.  [A.  S.freoborh,  ovfrith- 
borh  ;  freo,  free,  and  borh,  a  security.]  (Eng. 
Law.)  A  frankpledge  ;  one  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
names  for  the  tithing  or  decennary,  and  also  of 
the  individuals  who  composed  it.  Burrill. 

j8®=  Written  also  fribourg,  and  frithburgh. 

t  FRIO' ACE,  re.     [l,.frigo,frixus,  to  fry.] 

1.  A  fricassee.  Lovelace. 

2.  An  unguent  made  by  frying  several  mate- 
rials together.  B.  Jonson. 

FR-IC-AN-DEAU'  (frlk-jn-do'),  ;  „.       rp^_  f^i^^„_ 

FRIC-AN-DO'  (frik-iin-do'),       )  deau.)         Scotch 

scollop ;  veal  cut  into  small  pieces  and  stewed. 

Ash. 
FRIC'AN-DEL,  n.     \^i.  fricandeau.']    A  dish  pre- 
pared of  veal,  eggs,  spices,  &c.  Merle. 

FRIC-AS-SEE',  re.  [L.  friqo,  frixus,  to  fry ;  It. 
Jricassea;  Sp.fricase;  Fr.^/•^cossf'e.]  A  dish 
made  by  cutting  a  fowl  or  other  small  animal 
in  pieces,  and  dressing  or  frying  it  in  strong 
sauce.  King. 

FRlC-AS-SEE',    V.  a.      [i.  PRICASSBED  ;  pp.  FBIC- 

ASSEEING,  PiiiCASSEED.]  To  dress  in  fricassee. 
*'  Hashed  and  Ji-icasseed."  Bchard. 

fFRJ-CA'TION,  re.  [li.fricatio;  frico,frieatus,  or 
/rictus,  to  rub.]  The  act  of  rubbing ;  friction  ; 
abrasion.  Bacon. 


FRIC'KLE,  re.    A  bushel  basket. 


Simmonds. 


FRICTION,  re.  [L.  frietio  ;  frico,  frieatus,  or 
frietus,io  rub;  Sp.fricacion,  ot  fricdon;  Fr. 
friction.^ 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  two  bodies  together; 
attrition;  abrasion;  confrication  ;  —  used  in 
medicine  as  a  means  for  exciting  the  vital  prop- 
erties of  the  skin. 

The  inhabitants  [of  Brazil]  do  strange  things,  both  in 
preserving  health  and  in  curing  diseases,  by  Jriction  and 
unction.  Boyle. 

2.  (Mech.)  Resistance  to  the  motion'of  ma- 
chinery caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  parts 
against  one  another.  Grier. 

FRICTION,  a. 
frictional. 


Implying,  or  relating  to,  friction ; 
R.  Adams. 


FRIC'TION-AL,    u. 
friction. 


Relating  to,  or  caused  by. 
Hare. 


FEIO'TIQN-CLtJTOH,  n.  (Mech.)  A  kind  of  loose 
coupling  by  which  machinery  is  put  in  and  out 
of  gear.  Craig. 

FrIC'TION-CONE^   (-konz),  re.  pi.      (Mech.)  A 
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kind  of  slip  coupling  which  disengages  and  re- 
engages machinery  with  perfect  regularity  by 
means  of  the  friction  of  two  cones.  Craig. 

FRIC'TION-COfjP'LING,  re.  {Mech.)  A  kind  of 
disk  coupling  employed  in  cases  in  which  the 
machinery  is  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  ve- 
locity or  load.  Tomlinson. 

FRlCTION-LESS,  a.    Without  friction.     Clarke. 

FRICTION -R0LL'5R§,  n.  pi.  (Mech.)  Small  cyl- 
inders employed  to  convert  sliding  motion  into 
rolling  motion.  Ogilvie. 

FRICTION- WHEEL,  re.  {Mech.)  A  kind  of  slip 
coupling  applied  in  cases  where  the  variations 
of  load  are  sudden  and  great :  — 
pi.  two  wheels  overlapping  each 
other,  and  bearing  on  their  cir- 
cumference the  axis  of  another 
wheel,  which  axis,  carrying  round 
the  circumferences  of  the  wheels  on  which  it  is 
supported  with  the  same  velocity  as  that  which 
it  possesses  itself,  diminishes  friction  very  ma- 
terially. Brande. 

PRI'DAY  (fri'd»),  re.  [A.  S.  Frigdm;  Frig,  Friga, 
and  dceg,  day  ;  Dut.  Vryifag^  Ger.  Freitag ;  Dan. 
Sj  Sw.  Fredag.']  The  sixth  dayof  the  week,  so 
named  from  Freya,  Freja,  or  Friga,  the  north- 
ern Venus,  wife  of  Odin,  to  whom  it  was  sacred. 

tFEIDpE,  •(!.  re.  [A.  S.  ynraare,  to  dame.  Skin- 
ner. —  L.  frico ;  It.  fregare,  to  rub.  Richard- 
son.']   To  move  quickly.  Hallywell. 

tFRID'STOLE,   re.      A  sanctuary.  —  See  Fred- 

STOLE. 

FRIED  (frid),p.  a.     [See  Fry.]     Cooked  in  fat. 

FRIEND  (frend_),  re.  [Goth,  frigonds  ;  frigon,  to 
love;  A.  S.Jreond,  present  participle  oi  freon, 
to  free,  to  love  ;  Dut.  vriend ;  Gei.  fretmd ;  Dan. 
frende;  Sw. />'anrfe.] 

1.  One  joined  to  another  by  aff'ection,  or  by 
mutual  good-will  and  esteem ;  well-wisher  ;  —  a 
term  sometimes  used  as  a  familiar  compellation. 

A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities.  Shak. 

He  who  has  made  the  acquisition  of  a  judicious  and  sym- 

patliizing  friend  may  be  said  to  have  doubled  his  mental 

resources.  Ji.  Ball, 

Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  liitlier?        31att.  ssxii.  12. 

2.  A  favorer  ;  one  propitious.  "  A  fricTid  to 
poetry."  Peacham. 

3.  t  A  paramour  of  either  sex.  Shak. 

4.  A  member  of  a  religious  society  instituted 
in  1650  by  George  Fox  ;  a  Quaker.        [Vhittier. 

A  friend  in  court,  one  who  possesses  sufficient  in- 
terest to  serve  another. 

I  tell  thee,  parson,  if  I  get  her,  reckon 
Thou  hast  «  friend  tn  court. 


FRIEND    (frend),  V.  a. 
befriend. 


S.  Jonson. 

To  favor ;  to  support ;  to 

Spenser. 

t  FEIEND'^D,  a.  1.  Possessing  friends.Bea«.  §  Fl. 
2.  "Well  disposed  ;  well  aifected.  Shak. 

t  FRI:eND'ING,  n.  Friendliness.  "  His  love  and 
friending.*'  Shak. 

PRIEND'LKSS  (frSnd'les),  a.  Destitute  of  friends. 

PKIEND'L{;SS-NESS,  «.  The  state  of  being 
friendless.  Byron. 

FRIEND'-LIKE  (frend'lik),o.  Friendly.  "  Fncreti- 
like  dispositions  unto  God."  Goodwin. 

FRIEND'LI-LY,  ad.     In  a  friendly  manner.  Pope. 

FR1£ND'L1-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  friend- 
ly ;  good-will.  Herbert. 

FRIEND'LY,  a.  [A.  S.freondlic  ■,freond,  a  friend, 
and  lie,  like.] 

1.  Partaking  of  friendship  ;  befitting  a  friend  ; 
amicable.   "  Friendly  regard."  Middleton. 

2.  Disposed  to  promote  the  good  of  another  ; 
kind ;  well  afiected ;  neighborly. 

Thou  to  mankind 
Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return.         Milton. 

3.  Favorable  ;  convenient ;  suitable. 

On  the  tirst  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Friendly  is  a  stronger  term,  implying  more 
cordiality  than  amicable.  Friendly  visit,  feeling,  ad- 
vice, or  service ;  amicable  terms  ;  amicable  relations 
between  nations.  —  See  Amicable. 

FRIEND'LY,  ad. 
bly.     [R.] 

FRIEND'SHIP,  re.  1.  Mutual  affection  cherished 
by  two  persons  of  congenial  minds  ;  intimacy 


In  a  friendly  manner ;  amica- 
Rtith  ii.  13. 


FRIGHTEN 

resting  on  mutual  respect  and  esteem ;  friendli- 
ness ;  amity ;  kindness. 

True  fiiemjBkip's  laws  are  by  this  rule  expressed, 

"Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest.  Pope. 

The  attachments  of  mirth  are  but  the  shadows  of  that  true 
frtendphip,  of  which  the  sincere  atfections  of  the  heart  are 
tlie  substance.  Burton. 

A  man  should  keep  his  friendship  in  constant  repair. 

Johnson. 

It  is  not  merely  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  or  as  a  relief  from 
pam,  that  virtuous  friendship  is  to  be  coveted;  it  is  at  least 
as  much  to  be  recommended  by  its  utility.  Ji.  Ball. 

2.  Correspondence ;  congruity ;  adaptedness ; 
harmony. 

"We  know  those  colors  which  havQ  a  friendahip  with  each 
"'"'=■■•  Sryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Love. 

FRI':pR,  re.    One  who  fries. 

FRIE^'IC,   a.    (Geog.)  Relating  to  Friesland,  a 

province  in  the  Netherlands.  Bosworth. 

FRIE^'JSH,  u..     Relating  to  Friesland.     Ec.  Rev. 


FRIE§-LAND-GREEN,    re. 
See  Br'iJnswick-green. 


Brunswick-green.  — 
Brande. 


FRIEZE  (frez),  re.  1.  [Sp./Wia;  Ti.frise.  —  Vf. 
Jf'ris.  —  Perhaps  so  called  from  the  Fnesiam. 
Menage,  Skinner,  Johnson,  Richardson.^  A 
coarse  woollen  cloth  with  a  nap  on  one  side. 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace.  Goldsmith. 
2.  [It,  fregio;  Sp./mo  ;  Fr.  fiiscl  {Arch.) 
The  central  portion  of  an  entablature,  separat- 
ing the  architrave  from  the  cornice. 

FRIEZE  (frez),  V.  a.    To  form  a  nap  on  cloth  ;  to 
frizz  ;  to  frizzle  ;  to  curl.  Booth. 

FRIEZE,  or  FRIZE,  re.     Made  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth  ;  as,  "  A  gre!i.t  frieze  coat."  Addison. 

FRIEZED  (frezd),  u..     Napped  like  frieze.  Huloet. 

FRIEZE'-LIKE  (frSz'liIc),  a.  Resembling  a  frieze. 
"  A  little  frieze-like  tower."  Addison. 

FRIEZ'^R,  ?t.     He  who,  or  that  which,  friezes. 

FRIEZ'ING-MA-gHINE',  re.    A  machine  for  friez- 
ing  cloth.  Booth. 

FRIG' ATE,  re.    [It.  fregata;  Sp.fragata;  Fi.fre- 
gate.'] 

1.  {Naut.)  A  kind  of  long  vessel  navigated 
with  sails  and  oars,  formerly  used  in  the  Medi- 
terranean :  —  a  ship  of  war  with  one  covered 
gun-deck,  carrying  from  twenty  to  fifty  guns. 

He  [Commissioner  Pett]  invented  that  excellent  and  new 
ornament  of  the  navy  which  we  call  frigate.  Evelyn. 

2.  t  Any  small  vessel. 

3.  {Ornith.)A  bird  of  the' 
genus  Tachypetes;    Taehy- 


called  also  the 
frigate  bird, 
and  man  -  of- 
war  bird. 

Nuttall. 

Syn.  —  See 
"Vessel. 

FRIG'ATE-BUILT, 


Frigate  bird  {^Tachypetes  aquila). 


{Kaut.)  Having  a  quar- 
ter-deck and  forecastle  raised  above  the  main 
deck.  Craig. 

FRIG-A-t66n',  re.  A  small  Venetian  ship.  Smart. 

t  FEip-e-PAC'TION,  re.     [L.  frigus,  cold,  and/a- 

cio,  to  make.]    The  act  of  making  cold.   Bailey. 

t  FRI(?-jp-FAC'TJVE,  a.     Making  cold.         Boyle. 

t  FRip'E-RATE,  v.  a.     [L.  frigero,  frigeratus.] 
To  cool ;  to  refrigerate.  Blount. 

FRI^'eR-A-TO-EY,   re.    A  place  for  cooling ;  a 
refrigeratory,     [r.]  Scott. 

FRIGHT  (frit),  V.  a.  [See  Frighten.]  [i.  fright- 
ed ;   ])p.  frighting,  frighted.]     To  terrify  ; 
to  disturb  with  fear  ;  to  frighten  ;  to  affright. 
And  of  a  sword  the  flame 
"Wide  waving,  all  approach  far  off  to  fright.        Milton. 

FRIgHT  (frit),  re.     A  sudden  terror  ;  violent  tem- 
porary fear  ;  alarm  ;  panic  ;  consternation. 

They  start,  they  tremble  in  a  deadly  fright.       Faivkes. 
Syn.  —  See  Alarm. 

FRIGHT'EN  (fri'tn),  V.  a.      [A.  S.frihtan;  Dut. 
vrugten ;    Ger.  filrchten  ;    Sw.  fruchtan.']       [i. 

FRIGHTENED  ;  '  pp.  FRIGHTENING,  FRIGHT- 
ENED.] To  alarm  suddenly ;  to  affright ;  to 
fright ;  to  intimidate  ;  to  terrify  ;  to  scare ;  to 
dismay  ;  to  daunt ;  to  shock  with  dread.  Prior. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  jp,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   H&IR,  HER; 
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FRIGHT'EN-A-BLE  (fti'tn-j-bl),  u,.     That  may  be 
frightened  or  alarmed.  Coleridge. 

PRIGHT'FUL  (frit'ful),  a.     1.  f  Liable  to  be  fright- 
ened.    "  Frightful  herds."  Drayton. 
2.  Terrible ;  dreadful ;  dire  ;  direful ;  terrific  ; 
awful ;  horrid ;  horrible ;  full  of  terror ;  terrible ; 
fearful. 

This  frightful  passage  o'er  the  Stygian  lalce.    S>rydsii-. 
Syu.  —  See  Feakful. 

FRlGHT'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  frightful  manner. 

The    quality   of  being 
Nelson. 


FRIGHT'FUL-NESS, 
frightful. 

FE!gHT'L?SS  (fru'l?s),  a.  "Without  fright.  Clarhe. 

FRlp'ID  (frtd'jid),  a.  [h.  frigidus  ;  frigeo,  to  stiff- 
en with  cold ;  It.  S;  op.  frigido  ;  Fr.  froid.^ 

1.  Cold  ;  wanting  warmth ,  cool.  Boyle. 

2.  "Without  vivacity,  sensibility,  or  spirit ; 
dull;  torpid;  lifeless.     *'  Frigid  style."    Blair. 

3.  Deficient  in  vigor ;  impotent.        Johnson. 

4.  Forbidding;  repelling;  chilling;  as,  "A 
frigid  manner." 

Frigid  zone,  ( Qeog.)  the  space  between  each  pole 
and  the  polar  circles,  which  are  23'  28'  from  the  poles. 

FRI-piD'1-TY",  n.  [L.  frigiditas  ;  It.  frigidith ; 
'^i.frigiditi^ 

1.  The  state  of  being  frigid  ;  coldness  ;  want 
of  warmth ;  frigidness. 

Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigiditT/  of  the  air.  Sromne. 

2.  "Want  of  liveliness,  spirit,  or  sensibility ; 
dulness ;   lifelessness. 

Of  the  two  extremes,  one  would  sooner  pardon  frenzy 
than  frigidity.  J^ope. 

FR[^'!D-LY,  ad.    In  a  frigid  manner. 

FRI^l-'JD-NESS,  n.  Coldness  ;  bigiiity.Richardson. 

FRI^'!-FY,  V.  a.  To  cool ;  to  refrigerate,  [e.]  Ash. 

PRIG-O-RIF'IO,  a.  [L.  frigorifiaus  ;  frigus,  cold, 
Q.-aAfaciOy  to  make;  tt.frignrifico;  ¥t.  frigori- 
fiqiie.']  Generating  or  creating  cold  artificially  ; 
as,  "  Fngorific  mixtures."  Ure. 

FRIG-0-RIF'I-CAL,  li,     Frigorifie.  Blount. 

FRILL,  V.  n.     [Fr.^rileitXj  chilly.]     To  quake  or 

shiver  with  cold.    "The  hawk  yrz7^s."      Bailey. 

FRILL,  V.  a.  To  decorate  with  frills  or  gathers, 
as  a  garment.  Smollett. 

FRILL,  n.  1.  [From  the  root  of  furl.  Todd.']  An 
edging  or  ruffle  of  fine  linen  or  cotton.  Todd. 
2.  [See  the  verb.]  The  ruffling  of  a  hawk's 
feathers  v/hen  frilling  with  cold. 

FRtLLED,  a.  Edged  with  a  frill ;  decked  with  a 
frill.  Craig. 

t  FRIM,  a.  [A.  S.freoTHj  strong.]  Flourishing ; 
luxuriant ;  thriving.  Drayton. 

FEINpE,  n.  [Dut.  franje  \  Dan.  fryndse  ;  Ger. 
franse.  —  It.  frangia  ;  Sp.  franja  ;  Fr.  frange. 
Some  derive  the  word  from  L.  fimbria^  fringe.] 

1.  An  ornamental  border  of  loose  threads 
added  to  dress  or  furniture.  "  All  covered  with 
sWver  fringe."  Swift. 

2.  Anything  resembling  fringe.  "Thefringes 
of  a  cloud."  Bp.  Taylor. 

The  rayey  frinffe  of  her  fair  eyes.  Cotton. 

FEINpE,    V.    a.        [J.    TEINGED  ;    pp.    FKINGING, 

FRINGED.]     To  adorn  with  fringes  ;  to  decorate 
with  an  edge  of  loose  threads.  Swift. 

FRINGED  (frtnjd),  p.  a.    1.  Furnished  or  decorat- 
ed with  fringe.  Fairfax. 
2.  {Bot.)  Having  a  border  or  margin  resem- 
bling a  fringe.  Loudon. 

FRIN^E'L^SS,  a.  Destitute  of  fringe.  Dr.  Allen. 

FRINpE'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  fringe  in  shape 
or  appearance.  Craig. 

FIIIN^E'MA-K?R,  n.     A  manufacturer  of  fringe. 

FRm-giL'LA,  n.    [L.]     {Omith.)    A  genus  of 

insessorial  birds ;  the  chaffinch.  Brande. 

FRIN-(?IL-LA'CEOUS  (frin-jil-la'shus),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  birds  of  the  genus  Fringilta.      Maunder. 

FRIM-qiL  'LI-DJE,  n.  pi.  [L.  fringilla,  a  finch.] 
{Ornit/i.)  A  family  of  conirostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres,  including  the  sub-families  Plo- 
ceinis,  Coccothraustinee^  TanaQrinee^  Fringilli- 
n(P,  Fmberizints,  Alaudina^,  Pyrrhidints,  Lox- 
ian<e,  and  Phytotominm ;  finches.  Gray. 


Fringilla  nipalensis. 


FRIM-aiL-Ll' fTM,  n. 
pi.  [See  Fringil- 
LIDJE.]  {Omith.)  A 
sub-family  of  coni- 
rostral birds  -of  the 
order  Passeres  and 
family  FringillidiB ; 
finches.  Gi-ay. 

FRIN^'Y,  a.     Adorned  with  fringes.      Shenstone. 

FRI'O-LET,  n.     A  kind  of  pear.  Si?nmonds. 

FRIP'P^IR,  n.  [Fr.  fripier.]  A  dealer  in  frip- 
pery ;  a  fripperer.  James. 

FRIP'P5R-^;r,  «.  One  who  repairs  apparel ;  one 
who  deals  in  frippery ;  a  fripper.  Sherwood. 

FRIP'ppR-Y,  n.  [It.  fripperia;  Fr.  friperie; 
friper,  to  rumple,  to  wear  out.] 

1.  The  place  where  old  clothes,  &o.,  are  sold. 

Shak. 

2.  Old  clothes,  furniture,  &c.  Ford. 

3.  Trumpery  ;  trifles.  Gray. 

4.  Trade  in  old  clothes.  Clarke. 

FRIP'PJR-y,  a.  Trifling;. contemptible,  "h. frip- 
pery cause."  ,-  ._  Beau.  S^  Fl. 

FRI-^EUR'  (frS-zur')  [fre-zur',  W.  Ja.;  fre-zar', 
K. ;  fre-ziir',  Sm. ;  fre'zur,  P.],  n.  ■  [Fr.]  A  hair- 
dresser. Warton. 

FRISK,  V.  n.  [Sw.  friska ;  Dan.  frisk ;  Dut.  5f 
Ger.  friseh,  fresh,  lively,  gay.  —  Old  Fr.  f risque, 
lively.  Skinner.  Todd.  —  Richardson  suggests 
A.  S.  friccian,  to  dance.]  [«.  frisked  ;  pp. 
FRISKING,  FRISKED.]  To  leap;  to  skip 
dance  in  frolic  or  gayety. 


to 


About  them  frisking  played 
AU  beasts  of  the  earth,  since  wild. 


Milton. 

Bp.  Hall. 


a  fit  of  wanton  gay- 
Feltham. 


t  FRISK,  a.     Lively  ;  jolly  ;  frisky. 

FRISK,  n.    A  frolic  ;  a  leap 
ety. 

tFRISK'AL,  re.     A  leap;  a  caper.  B.  jonson. 

FEISK'?R,  re.  One  who  frisks;  a  wanton.  Canulen. 

FRIS'KET,  re.  [FLfrisquette.  —  See  Frisk.]  A 
light  iron  frame  m  which  the  sheets  of  paper 
are  successively  confined  on  the  form  for  im- 
pression in  printing.  Watson. 

FRISK'FUL,  a.  Full  of  gayety  or  gambols  ;  frol- 
icsome ;  playful.  Thomson. 

FRISK'I-L"y,  ad.  Gayly ;  In  a  frolicsome  man- 
ner. '  Clarke. 

FRISK'I-NESS,  re.     Gayety ;  liveliness.       Moore. 

FRISK'ING,  n.   Frolicsome  dancing  ;  wild  gayety. 

FRISK'Y,  a.     Gay  ;  frolicsome  ;  wanton.     Lloyd. 

FRI§'LpT,  n.     A  kind  of  small  ruffle.    Halliwell. 

FRI§'§LE,  V.  a.    See  Frizzle.  Todd. 

FRIST,  V.  a.     To    sell   goods   on  time,   or  upon 


credit,     [r.] 

FR!-§URE',  n. 
the  hair. 


Craib. 

[Fr.]     A  curling  or  crisping  of 
Smollett. 


FRIT,  re.  [L.  frigo,frictiis,  to  fry  ;  It.  fritto,  fried ; 
Sp.frita  ;  Fr.fritte.]  The  matter  of  which  glass 
is  made,  consisting  of  silex,  fixed  alkali,  &c., 
after  it  has  been  calcined.  Blount. 

FRIT,  r.  a.  To  expose  to  a  dull  red  heat,  as  ma- 
terials for  making  glass,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pelling moisture  and  carbonic  acid.        Brande. 

FRITH,  re.  ["  Skinner  says  Jj.frefum ;  but  as  the 
word  exists  neither  in  It.  nor  Fr.,  this  is  very 
improbable  ;  and  Dr.  Jainieson  remarks  that 
fretum  itself  may,  with  more  probability,  be 
viewed  as  originally  Goth."  Richardson.  — 
Goth.  Jiaerd ;  Icel.  fiorder.  .Tamieson.  —  Rich- 
ardson derives  the  word  from  A.  S.faraii,  to  go.] 

1.  A  strait  of  the  sea  ;  an  estuary. 

liands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 

Abhor  each  other.  Cowper, 

2.  The  widening  of  a  ri-ver  at  its  mouth  ;  as, 
"The  frith  of  Forth."     [Scotch.] 

3.  A  weir  or  kind  of  net  for  taking  fish.  Carew. 

FRITH,  re.     \yf.Jfridd,  a  forest.] 

1.  A  woody  place  ;  a  forest.  Drayton. 

2.  A  small  field  taken  out  of  a  common,  [r.] 
"  The  castle  and  friths  of  Dolwyddelan."  Wynne. 

FRITH'STOOL,  re.     See  Fredstoie.  Weale. 


t  FRITH'Y,  a.    "Woody. 


Skelton. 


FRIT-IL-1,A  'RJ-4,  re.     {Bot.)   A  genus  of  lilia- 
ceous plants.  Brande. 

FRIT'JL-LA-RY,  re.     [L.  fritillus,  a  dice-box.]  A 
genus  of  plants  ;  a  species  of  lily.  Miller. 

+  PRlT'J-NAN-CY, )..     \1,.  fritinnio.']    The  chirp- 
ing of  an  insect.  Browne. 
FRIT'TfR,  n.  {Ft.friture.  —  See  Frit,  or  Fry.] 

1.  A  kind  of  small  pancake,  fried.       Tusser. 

2.  A  fragment ;  a  small  piece.  Shak. 

FRIT'T^R,  V.  a.      [Fr.  fritter,   to   calcine.]     [i. 

FRITTERED  ;   pp.  FRITTERING,  FRITTERED.] 

1.  To  cut  into  small  pieces,  as  meat,  to  be 
fried  ;  to  slice.  Johnson. 

2.  To  break  into  fragments  or  small  pieces. 


Prologues  into  prefaces  decay. 
And  these  to  notes  are  frittered  quite  away. 


Pope. 


To  fritter  away,  to  pare  off;  to  reduce  to  nothing. 

FRIV'p-LI§M,  n.   Frivolity ;  folly,  [r.]  Priestley. 

FRI-v6l'!-TY,  re.  \lX..frivolezza  ;  S-p.frivolidad ; 
'FT.frivoUte.'i  Triflingness ;  frivolousness  ;  folly. 

The  admiral  was  no  stranger  to  the  frivolity,  as  well  as 
falsehood,  of  what  he  urged  in  his  defence.  Bobertaon. 

FRIv'O-LOOs,  a._  [Ij.  frivolus  ;  It.  S;  Sy.frivolo  ; 
Fr.frivoh.']  "Worthless  ;  trifling  ;  of  no  value  ; 
trivial ;  petty ;  weak ;  foolish  ;  nugatory. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  little  and  frivolous  minds  to  be 
wholly  occupied  with  the  vulgar  objects  of  life.  Blair, 

Syn.— See  TRIFLING. 

FRI"V'0-LOfjS-LY,  ad.  Triflingly ;  without  weight. 

FRI'V'O-LOyS-NESS,  «.  Quality  of  being  frivo- 
lous ;  want  of  weight  or  importance ;  frivolity. 
"  The  frivolousness  of  objections."  Search. 
"  The  frivolo-asness  of  my  digression."JTammored. 

FRIZE  (frez),  n.  &  a.    See  Frieze. 

Y^VLTL,  V.  a.  [Sp.  fnsar;  Fr.  friser.  —  See 
Frieze.]  \i.  frizzled  ;  pp.  frizzling,  friz- 
zled.] To  curl ;  to  crisp  ;  to  frizzle.  "  To 
frizz  out  a  tie-periwig."  Smollett. 

FRIZZ'ING,  n.    The  act  of  curling.  Craig. 

FRIZ'ZLB  (friz'zl),  V.  a.  [Fr.  friser."]  \i.  friz- 
zled ;  2^P'  FRIZZLING,  frizzled.]  To  curl  in 
short  curls  or  burrs,  like  the  nap  of  frieze  ;  to 
frizz  ;  to  frieze.  Harmar. 

FRIZZ'LE,  re.    A  lock  of  hair  crisped.        Milton. 

FRIZ'ZL^R,  ■«.     One  who  frizzles,  or  crisps  hair. 

VKO,ad.  IK.S.fra.  —  See  From.]  From;  back- 
ward.—  It  is  a  part  of  the  adverbial  phrase  to 
and  fro,  i.  e.  to  and  from,  or  backward  and 
forward. 

I  was  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro.  Shak. 

FROCK,  n.  [Fr.  froc.  —  Ger.  rock ;  frock,  a 
dress-coat.] 

1.  A  loose  garment,  resembling  a  shirt,  worn 
by  men  over  the  rest  of  their  clothing ;  as,  "  A 
butcher's/i-ocA  "  ;  "A  monk's, frock." 

2.  A  short  gown,  open  behind,  worn  by  young 
children.  Simmonds. 

FROCK'— COAT,  re.  A  kind  of  coat,  open  in  front, 
with  skirts  extending  all  the  way  round  it,  like 
a  surtout.  Collier. 

FROCKED  (frokt),  a.  Furnished  or  covered  with 
a  frock.  Brit.  Crit. 

FROCK'L^SS,  a.    "Without  a  frock.  Clarke. 

FROE,  re.     [Dut.  xrouw,  a  woman  ;  Ger./)-aM.] 

1.  A  revelling,  idle,  dirty  woman.  "  Raging, 
frantic/roes."     [r.]  Drayton. 

2.  An  iron  wedge.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Judd. 

FROG,  re.  [A.  S.  froga,frogga,  orcfroeca;  Dut. 
mrsek  ;  Qer.forsch.  So  called.  Skinner  thinks, 
from  the  hoarse  sound  they  utter.] 

1.  (Zonl.)  A  small,  amphibious  animal,  of  the 
genus  Rana,  with  four  feet,  but  no  tail.  In 
cold  climates  the  frog  passes  the  winter  under 
ground,  in  a  state  of  torpidity.  Brande. 

2.  A  sort  of  tender  horn  that  grows  in  the 
middle  of  the  sole  of  a  horse's  foot,  dividing  as 
it  runs  towards  the  heel,  like  the  hind  leg  of  a 
frog;  frush.  Smart. 

3.  A  small,  barrel-shaped  button,  covered  with 
silk,  and  ornamented  at  the  ends  with  small  tas- 
sels. Todd. 

4.  An  ornament  for  a  sword-hilt.  Simmonds. 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RULE.  —  (J,  9,  9,  |,  soft;  £,  a,  £,  I,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   ^  as  gz.  —  THIS,  tliis. 
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FROST-WORK 


A  place  filled  with  frogs.     [Bur- 
Qm.  Mev. 


5.  (Railroads.)  A 
grooved  piece  of  iron 
placed  at  the  iunction 
of  the  rails  wliere  one 
track  crosses  another.     IVilliams. 

FRfjG'BIT,  «.  A.  ^lo-nt;  By drocharis.  Ainsworth. 

FK6g'?-RY,  n. 
lesque.] 

FROG'-FISH,  )(.  (Ich.)  The  common  name  of 
the  different  species  of  fish  of  the  genus  Lo- 
phius  ;  —  called  also  monk-fish  and  goose-fish. 

atorer. 

Pr6g'-GRAss,  n.    A  kind  of  herb.         Johnson. 

FROG'SY,  a.     Having  frogs.  Sherwood. 

FR6g'h6P-P5R,  «.  {Ent.)  An  insect  of  the  genus 
Aphrophora,  living,  in  its  larva  and  chrysalis 
state,  in  frothy  fseces  found  upon  grass  during 
the  summer.  Harris. 

FROG'-LET-TUCE  (-tjs),  n.    A  plant.      Johnson. 

PROG'— LIKE,  u..     Resembling  a  frog.  Goldsmith. 

t  FROI§E  (frolz),  n.     [Fr  /msser,  to  bruise.]     A 


fraise.  —  See  Praise 
FROL'IC,  a.     [Dut.  vrohjk 


Bailey^ 

vro,  glad,  and  It/Tc, 
like  ;  Ger.  frohlich ;  Sw.  frbgdelig.  —  See  Free.] 
Gay  ;  full  of  levity ;  full  of  pranks  ;  frolicsome. 
Ripe  and  frolic  of  his  full-grown  age.  Milton. 

FROL'IC,  n.     1.  A  wild  prank  ;  a  gay  and  spor- 
tive trick;  a  gambol ;  sport;  an  escapade. 


"While  rain  depends,  the  pensive  cat  gives  o'er 
s  her  tail  no  more. 


Swift-  i 


Her /roiics,  and  pursues 

2.  A  scene  of  mirth  or  merriment. 

FROL'iC,  V.  n.      H.  FROLICKED  ;  pp.  FROLICKING, 

FROLICKED.]  To  play  wild  pranks  ;  to  be  merry. 

"  FROL'IC-FUL,  u,.     Frolicsome  ;  playful.'      Craig. 

t  FROL'IC-LY,  ad.     Gayly ;  wildly.     Beau.  ^  Fl. 

FROL'IO-SOME  (-sum),  a.  Full  of  frolic  or  wild 
gayety  ;  playful ;  sportive.  Shaftesbury. 

FR0L'{C-s6mE-LY,  ad.     With  wild  gayety. 

FROL'JO-SOME-NESS,  n.  Wildness  of  gayety; 
pranks.  Bailey. 

FR6m,  prep.  [Goth,  fram ;  Fr.  fram  ;  A.  S. 
fram,  which  Home  Tooke  derives  from  the 
nouTifruniy  origin.  —  Ger.  von.'\  Noting  source, 
beginning,  distance,  absence,  privation,  or  de- 
parture, sometimes  literally  and  sometimes  fig- 
uratively; leaving  behind;  out  of ;  because  of ; 
not  near  to ;  since. 

From  high  Msconia's  rocky  shores  I  came.  Addison. 
From  lahor  health,/ro»i  health  contentment  springs.  Beattie, 
fl®=  It  is  often  joined  by  an  ellipsis  with  adverbs, 
as,  from  above  —  i.  e.  from  the  parts  above.  It  is  also 
sometimes  followed  by  another  preposition,  with  its 
proper  case. 

fVRoWWARD,  prep.  [A.  S.  fromweard.']  Away 
from  ;  —  contrary  to  towards.  Sidney. 

FROND,  n.  [L.  frons,  frnndis  ;  It.,  Sp.,  §  Fr. 
fronde-l  (Bot!)  A  term  intended  to  express 
such  organs  as  are  composed  of  a  stem  and  a 
leaf  combined;  —  applied  to  the  leaf- like  ex- 
pansions of  the  cryptogamia,  which  bear  the 
organs  of  reproduction.  Eng.  Cye. 

.6®=  "  It  was  formerly,  but  is  not  now,  applied  to 
the  leaves  of  palms."    Eng.  Cyc. 

FRON-DA'TION,  ii,.  [L.  frondatio.]  A  lopping 
of  trees.      '  Evelyn. 

FROJVDE,  n.  [Fr.]  (Hist.)  A  French  party  op- 
posed'to  the  court  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.  E7icy. 

FRQN-DESCE'  (fton-dSa'),  v.  n.  [L.  frondesco.'] 
To  put  forth  leaves  ;  to  leaf.     [R.]      Stoughton, 

FRON-DES'C?NCE,  n.  \Ij. frondesco,  frondescens ; 
frons,  a.  \ea.i ;  It.  frondescetiza;  Sft.  frondescen- 
cia ;  Fr.  frondeseenee.]  (Bot.)  The  time  or  the 
act  of  putting  forth  leaves.  Lincoln. 

FRON-DIF'?R-OUS,  a.  [L.  frondifer  ;  frons, 
frondis,  a  leaf,  and/ero,  to  bear  ;  It.  §  Sp./rore- 
difero.l    Bearing  leaves.  Blount. 

FRON-DOSE',  a.  [L.  frondosus ;  frons,  frondis, 
a  leaf.]     (So<.)  Like  a  frond;  — leafy.     Bailey. 

FRON'DOUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  flower  which  is 
leafy ;  —  also  one  which  produces  branches 
charged  with  both  leaves  and  flowers.       Craig. 


FRdJ^^,n.  [L.]  (^na<.)  The  region  of  the  cra- 
nium between  the  orbits  and  the  vertex.  Brando. 

II  FRONT  [friint,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  frSnt, 
K.  S. ;  friint  or  front,  W.'\,  n.  [L.  frons,  frontis ; 
It.  fronte  I  &p.fronte,  ot  frente;  Yx.front.l 

1.  The  forehead ;  the  brow ;  that  portion  of 
the  face  between  the  eyes  and  the  roots  of  the 
hair  on  the  forward  part  of  the  head. 

2.  The  face ;  the  countenance. 

Hyperion's  locks,  the  front  of  Jove  himself.         Shale. 

3.  The  fore  part  of  any  thing,  as  of  ^n  army 
or  a  building  ;  fore-rank ;  van.  Addison. 

4.  False  hair  or  curls  for  a  lady.    Simmonds. 
fl®"^  "  Mr.  Sheridan  marks  this  word  in  the  second 

manner  only  [fr5nt]  ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  cus- 
tom does  not  almost  universally  adopt  the  hrst.  If 
the  second  is  ever  used,  it  seems  to  be  in  poetry,  and 
that  of  the  most  solemn  kind.  Dr.  Kenrick,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry  pronounce  it  in  the  first 
manner ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Smith,  in  the 
last.  Mr.  Scott  gives  it  both  ways,  but  seems  to  pre- 
fer the  last.  Mr.  Nares  gives  it  in  the  tirst  manner,  but 
says  it  is  sometimes  pronounced  regularly."    Walker. 

||,  FRONT,  a.  Relating  to  the  front  or  face.  P.  Cyc. 

II  FR6NT'( friint),  v.  u.  \i.  FRONTED  ;  pp.  FRONT- 
ING, FRONTED.] 

1.  To  stand  opposed  or  over  against ;  to  face. 
A  town-house  built  to  front  the  church.         Addison. 

2.  To  encounter  ;  to  confront ;  to  oppose  ;  to 
meet  in  hostility. 

You  four  shall  front  them  in  the  narrow  lane.        Shak. 

II  FR6nT,  v.  n.  1.  To  stand  foremost.  "  I  front 
but  in  that  file."  Shak. 

2.  To  have  the  front  turned  towards  an  ob- 
ject ;  to  face  ;  to  be  opposite. 

Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving  clouds 
Form,/ron(in(?  on  the  sun,  thy  showery  prism.  Thomson. 

II  FRONT' A(?^E,  n.     The   fore  part  of  a  building  ; 

front.      '  -  P.  Mag. 

II  Fr6nT'A-_P5R,  n.    (Law.)  One  who  owns  the 

opposite  side.  Jacob. 

FRONT'AL,  n.  [L.  frontale  ;  frons,  frontis,  the 
forehead;  It.  frontale  ;  Sp.  ^Yr.fr'ontal.'l 

1.  A  frontlet ;  an  ornament  worn  on  the  fore- 
head. Cotgrave. 

2.  The  metal  face-guard  of  a  soldier.  Fairholt. 

3.  (Med.)  A  medicament,  or  outward  appli- 
cation, for  the  forehead.  Holland. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  little  pediment  over  a  door  or  a 
window  :  —  an  ornamental  panel  in  front  of  an 
altar.  Johnson.     Fairholt. 

FRONT'AL,  a.     1.  Relating  to  the  forehead  ;  not- 
ing a  bone  which  forms  the  forehead.     Brande. 
2.  (Bot.)  Being  in  front.  Loudon. 

FRON'TAT-ED,  a.  [L.  frons,  frontis,  the  fore- 
head.] (Bot.)  Noting  a  fiower  leaf  that  grows 
broader  till  its  termination.  Quincy. 

II  FRONT'-BOX  (frunt'boks),  m.  The  box  in  the 
playhouse  from  which  there  is  a  direct  view  to 
the  stage.  Pope. 

FRONT'-DOOR,  n.  The  door  at  the  principal  en- 
trance to  a  house.  Clarke. 

II  PRONT'fD,  a.  Formed  with  a  front.  "  Frotit- 
ed  brigades."  Milton. 

IIFRON'TIER  [fron'ter,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.;  {tinx'yex, 
S.  J.  F.  ;  fron'cher  or  front'yer,  W. ;  fron-ter', 
Wb.],  n.  [It.  frontiera;  Sp.frontera;  'Fi.fron- 
tiire.  —  See  Front.]  "The  boundary  of  a  state, 
or  the  territories  adjacent  to  the  boundary ; 
confine  ;  border ;  marches. 

The  best  frontier  is  the  sea;  next  best,  great  rivers  or 
mountains.  Prussia  has  the  yvorst  frontier  of  any  European 
state.  Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Border. 

II  FRON'TIER,  a.  Bordering  ;  conterminous. 
"  Gazs.^s  frontier  bounds."  Milton. 

lit  FRON'TIER,  V.  n.  To  form  or  constitute  a 
frontier.  Temple. 

II  FRSn'TIERED  (frSn'terd),  a.  Guarded  on  the 
frontier.  Spenser. 

II  FRONT'ING,  p.  a.  Having  the  front  towards 
or  opposite  :  —  opposing. 

FROM'-Tm-IMC'  (frSn-tin-yak'),)i.  A  rich  French 
wine,  named  from  Frontignan,  in  Languedoc, 
the  place  of  its  production.         Sir  A.  \  Veldon. 

FRON'TIS-PIECE,  «.     [hovf  1,.  frontispicitim  ;  L. 


fronts,  frontis,  the  forehead,  and  specie,  to  view ; 
It.  (Sf  Sp,  frontispicio  ;  T'v.frontispice.'l 

1.  Tlie  print,  or  engraving,  which  faces  the 
title-page  of  a  book  ;  —  formerly  the  engraved 
title-page  itself.  Fairholt. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  face  of  a  building.     Fairholt. 

II  FRONT'L^SS,  a.  Having  no  front:  — void  of 
shame  or  diffidence.  "  Frontless  Aattery."  Pope. 

II  FRONT'L^T,  n.  [h.  frons,  frontis,  the  forehead.] 

1.  A  band  worn  on  the  forehead.    Deut.  vi.  8. 

2.  ( Omith.)  The  margin  of  the  head  behind 
the  bill  of  birds,  generally  clothed  with  rigid 
bristles.  Brande. 

II  FRONT'-LINE,  n.  The  first  of  the  lines  into 
which  an  army  is  drawn  up.  Booth. 

II  FR6nT'-R66m,  n.  An  apartment  in  the  front 
or  fore  part  of  a  house. 

II  PR6nt'_VIEW  (-vu),  n.  (Paint.  &  Persp.) 
A  view  or  representation  of  the  front  part  of  an 
edifice  or  other  object.  Ogilme, 

t  FROP'PISH,  a.  Peevish ;  froward.  Ld.  Clarendon. 

t  FRORE,  a.     [Dut.  vroor,  bevrooren ;   Ger.  ge- 

froreii.]     Frozen ;  frosty. 

The  parching  air 
Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  lire.   Milton. 

t  FRORN,  a.  Frozen  ;  congealed  with  cold.  Spenser. 

t  PRO'RY,  a.  1.  Frozen.   "Frory  lips."   Spenser. 
2.  Covered  with  froth,  or  as  with  hoar-frost. 

The  foaming  steed  with  frory  bit  to  steer.  Fairfax. 

II  FROST  (frost  or  frlwst)  [frost,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
R.;  frlwst,  K.  Wb.  Nares],  n.  [A.  S.  frost; 
Dut.  vorst ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  S;  Sw.  frost.  —  See 
Freeze.] 

1.  The  state  or  temperature  of  the  air  which 
occasions  the  congelation  of  water.      Jamieson. 

2.  The  act  or  the  process  of  freezing ;  con- 
gelation of  water  or  vapor. 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost.        Sltak. 

3.  Frozen  dew  ;  rime  ;  hoar-frost. 

Behold  the  groves,  that  shine  with  silver  frost.       Pope. 
Slack  frost,  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  by  which 
vegetables  are  frozen  without  any  appearance  of  rime 
or  hoar-frost. 

II  FROST,  V.  a.  [i.  frosted  ;  pp.  frosting, 
FROSTED.]  To  cover  with  any  thing  resembling 
hoar-frost,  as  with  white  sugar.  Smart. 

II  FROST'-BeAr-^R,  n.  (Nat.  Phil.)  An  instru- 
ment to  exhibit  the  freezing  of  water  in  a  vacu- 
um ;  a  cryophorus.  Wollaston. 

II  PROST'-BITE,  re.  A  freezing  or  state  of  torpid- 
ness,  usually  of  the  extremities,  occasioned  by 
exposure  to  severe  cold.  Dunglison. 

II  PROST'-BIT-TEN  (frost'btt-tn),  a.  Nipped  by 
frost.     "  Frost-bitten  limbs."  Palsy. 

II  FEOST'-BLITE,  re.  (Bot:)  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Atriplex ;  the  orach.  Booth. 

II  PROST'-BOUND,  a.  Bound  by  frost  or  xce.  Scott. 

II  PROST'^D,  a.  Covered  with  hoar-frost,  or  with 
something  resembling  it.  Gay. 

II  PROST'-FISH,  re.  (Ich.)  A  small  sea-fish  which 
abounds  on  the  North  American  coasts  during 
winter ;  Morrhua  pruinosa ;  —  called  also  to7n- 
cod.     [U.  S.]  Storer. 

II  FR6ST'!-I,Y,  ad.    With  frost  or  freezing. 

II  FROST'I-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  frosty ;  coldness. 

II  FROST'ING,  re.  (Cookery.)  Loaf  sugar  prepared 
usually  with  whites  of  eggs  so  as  to  resemble 
hoar-frost,  and  used  to  coat  cake  with.  Simmonds. 

II  PROST'L^SS,  a.    Free  from  frost.  Swift. 

II  FROST'— NAIL,  re.  A  nail  with  a  prominent  head 
driven  into  a  horseshoe  to  prevent  a  horse 
from  slipping  on  ice.  Grew. 

II  FROST'-NIPPED  (-nipt),  < 
by  frost. 


Nipped  or  injured 
Clarke. 


I  FRfiST'-NtJMBED  (-numd),  «..  Benumbed  with 
frost.  Clarke. 

I  FRdST'-WEED,  n.     (Bot.)  See  Frostwort. 

I  FR6ST'-W0RK  (frSst'wurk),  re.  Work  in  which 
some  substance  is  laid  upon  the  surface  with 
inequalities,  like  the  dew  congealed  upon 
shrubs  ;  frosted  work.  Warburton. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  JJ,  [,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    IlilR,  HER; 
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[|  FR6st'W0RT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  The  popular 
name  of  a  plant  used  in  medicine  as  an  as- 
tringent or  as  an  aromatic  tonic  ;  Helianthemum 
Ca.fiadense  i — called  also  frost-weed  and  rock- 
rose.  Dunglison. 

II  FROST'Y,  a.  1.  Producing  or  containing  frost ; 
as,  "  A  frosty  night  "  ;  "  Frosty  atmosphere.'* 

2.  Cold;  chill  in  affection.  Shak. 

3.  Resembling     hoar-frost ;     white ;     gray- 
haired.     **  The  frosty  head."  Shak. 

II  FROTH  (frSth  or  fi-awth)  [fr5th,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 

Sm.  R. ;  fi-awth,  N.  K.  VVb.  Nares],  n.     [Dan. 
fraade ;    Sw.  fradga.     Casaubon  suggests  Gr. 

1.  The  bubbles  caused  by  fermentation  or  by 
agitation  ;  spume ;  foam.  Dryden. 

2.  Unsubstantial  matter,     [u.]  Tusser. 

3.  An  empty  or  senseless  show  of  wit  or  elo- 
quence.    "  Froth  and  scum,  thou  liest."    Shak. 

II  FROTH,    V.    n.      [z.     FROTHED  ;    pp.    FROTHING, 

FROTHED.]    To  form  bubbles  upon  the  surface ; 
to  throw  out  spume  ;  to  froth.  Dryden. 

II  FR6th,  v.  a.     To  make  to  froth.       Beau.  §  Fl 

II  FROTH'I-LY,  ad.     In  a  frothy  manner. 

II  FROTH'I-NESS,  /t.     The  state  of  being  frothy. 

II  FROTH'L^ISS,  «.     Free  from  froth,  Clarke. 

II  FROTH'-SFIT,  n.  A  white  froth  found  on  the 
leaves  and  in  the  axils  of  certain  plants  during 
the  summer,  being  the  fasces  of  the  froghopper  ; 
cuckoo-spittle  ;  woodsare.  Booth, 

II  FROTH'WORM  (Mvurin),  n.  {Ent.)  The  frog- 
hopper.  —  See  Froghopper.  Goldsmith. 

II  FROTH'Y,  a.  1.  Covered  with,  or  full  of,  froth, 
foam,  or  spume  ;  foamy  ;  spumy,  "  Frothy 
shores."    Browne.   "  Frothy -watevs."    Dryden. 

2.  Soft ;  flaccid ;  flabby.  Bacon. 

3.  Vain  ;    trifling  ;  unsubstantial.      "  Frothy 
pertness."  Falconer* 

FROUNCE,  V.  a.  \_^^.fruncir  ;  Tr.froncer.  —  See 
Frown.]       [i.    frounced  ;   pp.    frouncing, 

FROUNCED.] 

To  form  into  plaits  or  wrinkles,  as  the  hair; 
to  frizzle  or  curl. 

Not  tricked  and  frounced  as  she  was  wont.  Milton. 

FRotSNCE,  V.  ft.  fTo  frown;  to  scowl;  to  knit 
the  brows. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Commons  frounced  and  stormed. 

Holland. 

FROUNCE,  n.     1.  A  wrinkle;  a  plait;  a  fringe, 
or  curl,  or  some  ornament  of  dress.    Beau.  ^  Fl. 
2.  A  disease  in  hawks,  in  which  spittle  gath- 
ers as  a  fringe  about  the  bill.  Skelton. 

Withoutwrinkles.  Chaucer. 


tFROI>NCE'L^SS; 
FROU'ZY,  a.     [See  Frow.] 


Dirty ;  ill-scented ; 
frowzy.     "  Frouzy  housewives."     [Low.]     Pitt. 

FRoW, /I.     \T>Vit.  vrouw,  Ger.frau.'] 

1.  A  woman  ;  —  generally  applied  to  a  Dutch 
or  German  woman.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

2.  An   idle,    dirty   woman  ;  a  lazy    slattern. 
[North  of  Eng.]  Grose. 

FROW,  n.  An  instrument  used  in  splitting 
staves,  laths,  &c. ;  a  frower.  Sim?nonds. 

t  FRoW,  a:    Brittle.  Evelyn. 

FRO'WARD,  a.  [A.  S.  framioeard  \  fram,  from, 
and  weard,  noting  direction.]  Peevish;  refrac- 
tory ;  perverse ;  fractious  ;  untoward. 

She  'b  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove.         Shak. 

FRO'WARD-LY,  arf.     Peevishly;  perversefy. 

FRO'WARD-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  froward; 
peevishness;  perverseness,  ^^  Th.e  frowardtiess 
of  a  contentious  mind."  Brande. 

FROW'JglR  (fi'o'er),  n.  A  sharp-edged  cleaving 
tool  for  staves,  laths,  &c. ;  a  frow.  Tusser. 

FRdW:5;Y,  a.  {Carp.)  Applied  to  timber  that  is 
evenly  tempered,  and  works  without  splitting  or 
tearing.  Smart. 

FRoWN,  v.  n.     [OldFr. /ro(7ner;  Yr.  refrogner. 

-  Skinner.  Johnson.  —  Fr.  froncer,  to  wrinkle, 
from  L.  frons,  the  forehead.  Richardson.']  \i. 
frowned  ;  i9/>.  FROWNING,  FROWNED.]  To  ex- 
press displeasure  by  contracting  the  brow  ;  to 
look  stern  or  displeased  ;  to  scowl. 

Heroes  in  animated  marble  frovm.  Pope. 


FRoWN,  V.  a.  To  repel  or  drive  away  by  a  threat- 
ening or  angry  look.  Dryden. 

FR0\VN,  n.  A  contraction  of  the  brow  in  dis- 
pleasure ;  a  stern  look  ;  a  look  of  displeasure ; 
a  scowl. 

The  almighty  Thunderer,  with  afrovm^  replies.     Pope. 

FRO\VN'FUL,a.  Wrinkled  in  displeasure  ;  frown- 
ing,    [r.]  Langhorne. 

FRoWN'JNG,  p.  a.  Expressing  displeasure  by  a 
frown ;  wearing  a  frown  ;  stern ;  severe. 

FRoWN'iNG-LY,  ad.  With  a  frown  or  look  of 
displeasure ;  sternly. 

FRoWy,  t*.    Musty ;  frowzy,     [r.]  Spenser. 

FRoWZY,  ct.    Ill-scented  ;  fetid  ;  frouzy.  Smart. 

FRO'ZEN  rfro'zn),  p.  a.  frova  f'eeze.     1.  Congealed 

with  cold.     "  The  frozen  sea."  Dryden. 

2.  Destitute  of  affection  or  sensibility.    Pope. 

FRO'ZEN-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  frozen. 

tFRtJB'BJSH,  v,  a.    Xo  furbish.  Barret. 

FR0CT']pD,a.  (Hen)  [L./toc^ms,  fruit.]  Bear- 
ing fruit,  as  trees. 

FRUC-TES'C^NCE,  n.  The  precise  time  when 
the  fruit  of  a  plant  arrives  at  maturity,  and  its 
seeds  are  dispersed;  the  fruiting  season.  Wright. 

FRUC-TiC'U-LOSE,  a.  Loaded  with  fruit.  Hooker. 

FRyC-TIF'J^R-OUS,  a. 
fruit,  and/e?*o,  to  bear 
tifero\  'Fr.fructifere.']  Bearing  fruit.  Ainsworth. 

FRtJC-TI-FI-CA'TION,  n._  \L.  fructificatio  \fruc- 
tificOy  to  bear  fruit ;  fructus,  fruit,  and  facio,  to 
make  ;  It.  fruttifiaazione ;  Sp.frtictifcacion ;  Fr. 
fructifcatzon-l 

1.  The  act  of  fructifying;  fecundation.  "A 
capacity  oi  fructification."  Browne. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  process  by  which  flowers,  fruit, 
and  seed  are  developed: — the  distribution  and 
arrangement  of  the  organs  of  reproduction, 
namely,  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamen,  pistil,  peri- 
carp, seed,  and  receptacle.  Hensloio. 

FRUC'TI-FY,  v.a.     [It.  fruttificarc  ;  Sp.fructift- 

car;  Fr.fructifer.]  [i.  fructified;  pp. tiivc- 

TIFYING,  FRITCTIFIED.]     To  make  fruitful;  to 

'  fertilize.   .  **  Vapors  .  .  .  which    fall   down   in 

sweet  showers  to  fructify  the  earth."       Howell. 

FRUC'TJ-FY,  V.  7b.     To  bear  fruit,     [r.]    Hooker. 
FRUC'T|-FY-ING,  p.  a.     Making  fruitful. 
FRUCTOSE,  n.  Fruit  sugar.  —  See  Sugar.  Miller. 
FRUCT'U-A-RY,  n.    One  who  possesses  the  fruits 
or  produce  of  any  thing,     [r.]  Prynne. 

t  FRUCT-y-A'TION,  n.  Product ;  fruit.  Pownall. 

t  FRUCT'U-OUS,  a.  IFr.fructueux.  —  See  Fri'it.] 
Fruitful ;  fertile.  "'  """ 


[L.  fructifer ;    fructus^ 
\t.friittifero\  Sp._/rwC' 


fFRUCT'U-OUS-LY,  ad.     Fruitfully.  Clarke. 

fFRUCT'y-OUS-NESS,  n.     The   quality  of  being 
fructuous ;  fruitfulness.  Clarke. 


fFRUCT'URE  {itnU'ynx),n. 
Use ;  fruition. 


[Fr.  —  See  Fruit.] 
Cotgrave. 

FRU'GAL,  a.  [L.  frugalis  ;  frugi^  fit  for  food, 
useful,  worthy,  discreet  ^frux^frugis^  fruit ;  It. 
frugale\  Sp.  iSr  Fr.  frugal^  Practising  proper 
economy;  thrifty;  sparing;  economical;  prov- 
ident ;  saving ;  parsimonious. 


A  frugal  swain. 
Whose  constant  care  was  to  increase  his  store. 


Home. 


Syn.  —  Frusal  and  economic^  or  economical^  are  often 
used  synonymously,  though  frmral  is  less  comprehen- 
sive in  its  meaning.  Ecnnoviy  includes  fruffolity.  A 
frugal  traveller  ;  a  frugal  or  economical  housekeeper  ; 
economical  manapement;  a  thrifty  farmer;  sparing  of 
expense.  Frugal  is  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  parsimoni- 
0U5,  in  a  bad  sense. 

FRU-GiL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  fntgalitas  ;  It.frugalitd ; 
^^.frvgalid'adi  Tr.frugalite,]  Thequality  of 
being  frugal ;  proper  care  in  avoiding  expense ; 
prudent  economy ;  thrift ;  good  husbandry. 

FniffalHy  may  be  termed  the  daughter  of  Prudence,  the 
sister  of  Temperance,  and  tlic  parent  of  Liberty.      Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Economy. 

FrO'GAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  frugal  manner. 

FrO'GAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  frugal  ; 
economy;  frugality.  Ash. 


He  who,  or  that  which, 
Mortimer. 


FRtJ'GAR-DITE,  n.  {Mhi.)  A  silicate  of  alumina, 
iron,  lime,  and  magnesia;  —  so  named  from  be- 
ing found  in  Frugard,  Finland.  Brande. 

FRU-piF'^R-Otrs,  a.  [L.frugfer  ;  frvx,  frugis, 
fruit,  and/ero,  to  bear  '/it.frugifero.]  bearing 
fruit;  fructiferous,     [r.]  More. 

FRtJG'GIN,  n.  [Fr.  fourgon.']  An  oven-fork  ; 
the  pole  with  which  the  ashes  in  the  oven  are 
stirred.     [Eng.]  Clarke. 

FRU-^iV'0-ROUS,  a.  [h./rux,  frugis,  fruit,  and 
roro,  to  eat ;  It.  friigivoro ;  Fr.  frugicore.'] 
Feeding  on  fruits.  Pennant. 

FRtJIT  (friit),  n.  [1,.  fruor,fn(ctus,  or  fruitus^  to 
enjoy;  It.  frvtto  \  S\i.fruto;  Ft.  fruit;  Dut. 
vrught ;  Ger.frucht  \  Dan.frugt;  Sw.fritcht.'] 

1.  "Whatever  the  earth  produces  in  supply  of 
the  necessities  of  animals ;  —  commonly  used 
in  the  plural. 

2.  The  product  of, a  tree  or  plant  in  which 
the  seeds  are  contained,  or  which  is  taken  for 
food ;  the  seed,  or  that  which  contains  the  seed. 

I  planted  trees  of  all  kinds  offndts.  Eccl.  ii.  5. 

3.  Offspring;  young.  Dent,  xxviii.  4. 

4.  Production  ;  effect ;  result ;  consequence. 

We  wish  to  see  you  reap  the  fruit  of  your  virtue.  Middl»ton. 

5.  {Bot.)  The  matured  ovary,  and  all  it  con- 
tains or  is  connected  with.  Gray. 

FrOit  (frur),  V.  n.   To  produce  fruit.  Chesterfield. 

FRtJIT'A^E  (frut'?j),  n.  [Fr.]  Fruit  collective- 
ly ;  fruitery.  Milton. 

fruit'-beAr-pr, 

bears  fruit. 

FROiT'— BeAr'ING,  c*.    Bearing  fruit.    Mortimer. 
FrOit'— BUD,7i.  A  bud  that  produces  fruit.  Clarke. 

FROit'-CROW,  n.     {Ornith.)  A  crow  of  the  sub- 
family Gymnoderince.  Gray. 
FRUIT'^R-JJIR,  yt.  One  who  trades  in  fruit.  Shak, 
FRUIT'^R-ESS,  n.     A  female  who  sells  fruit. 

FRUIT'^R-Y,  n.     \^x .  fruiterie.  —  See  Friit.] 

1.  A  fruit-loft ;  a  repository  for  fruit.  Johnson. 

2.  Fruit  collectively  taken ;  fruitage,  Phillips. 

FRtJIT'-FLiE§,  n.  pi.  Small  black  flies  found 
among  fruit-trees  in  spring.  Wright. 

FRUIT'FUL  (frut'ful),  a.  1.  Yielding  fruit;  pro- 
ductive.    "  i^7*wi^w^  seasons."  ^c^5  xiv.  17. 

2,  Prolific;  not  barren  ;  —  fertile. 

Be  fi-uitful,  muItipVt  and  fill  the  earth.  Milton. 

3.  Plenteous;  abounding;  —  with  in  or  of . 

Through  nations  fi~vHful  of  immortal  lays.        Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Fjertilts. 
FRtJIT'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  fruitful  manner. 
FRUIT'FUL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  fruit- 
ful ;  plenteousness ;  productiveness  ;  fertility. 

FRtJIT'-GROVE,  u.     A  plantation  of  fruit-trees. 

FRUIT'JNG,  n.  The  production  of  fruit.  Pennant. 

FRtJIT'lNG,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  yielding,  fruit ; 
fruit-bearing.  Smart. 

FRU-I"TION  (fru-Tsh'un),  n.  [L.  fruor.fructu-s, 
or  fruituSj  to  enjoy  ;  It.  fruizione  ;  ^^.fndeion.^ 
Pleasure  given  by  possession  or  use  ;  enjoyment. 

Man  doth  not  seem  to  rest  satisfied  cither  with  fruition  of 
that  wherewith  his  life  is  preserved,  or  with  performance  of 
such  actions  as  advance  him  most  deservedly  m  estimation. 

Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  Enjoyment. 

t  FRl'J'r-TIVE,  a.    Enjoying;  possessing.    Boyle. 

FRlJIT'L^SS  (frut'les),  a.  1.  Barren  of  fruit ;  not 
bearing  fruit ;  unproductive. 

Revolving  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pass. 

2.  Productive  of  no  advantage ;  idle  ; 
useless  ;  ineffectual.  "  Fruitless  pains.  ' 
rey.     "  Fruitless  force."     Dryden. 

3.  Having  no  offspring  ;  childless. 
Syn.  —  See  Ineffectual,  Vain. 

FRItlT'LflSS-LY,  arf.   Vainly;  idly ;  unprofitably. 

FROiT'L^SS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fruitless  ;  barrenness  ;  unfruitfulness.       Boyle. 

FROiT'-LOFT,  n.  A  loft  for  the  preservation  of 
fruit.  Maunder. 

FR1?IT'-SH0P,    n.      A   shop    for  fruit; 
where  fruit  is  sold. 


Cowper, 

vain  ; 

Sur- 

Shak. 


a   place 
Jodrell. 
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PRUIT'-STALL,  n.  A  stand,  as  in  a  market- 
house  or  on  the  pavement  of  a  street,  where 
fruit  is  sold.  Simmonds. 

FRUIT'-TiME,  n.     The  time  for  gathering  fruit. 

FrOiT'-TREE,  11.  A  tree  that  produces  fruit ;  — 
especially  a  tree  which  produces  edible  fruit,  as 
a  pear-tree,  apple-tree,  &c.  Neh.  ix.  25. 

fPRttlT'-TRENCH-pR,  n.  A  dealer  in  fruit;  a 
fruiterer.  Milton. 

FRiriT'Y,  a.  Resembling  fruit;  fruitful.    Ogihie. 

PRiJ-MlSN-TA'CEOyS  (fru-men-ta'shijs),  a.  [L. 
frumentaceits  ;  frumentuni,  corn  ;  It.  iS;  Sp.fnt- 
nientaceo.'] 

1.  Made  or  composed  of  grain.        Chambers. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  that  have  their  stalks 
pointed  and  their  leaves  like  those  of  reeds, 
bearing  their  seeds  in  ears,  like  wheat.  Maunder, 

tPRtJ-MEN-TA'RI-OUS,  a.  [L.  fmmentanus  ; 
It.  fmmeiitario.'i     Relating  to 'grain.  Coles. 

FRU-Mf.N-TA'TIOlV,  n.  [L.  fmmentatio ;  fru- 
mentiim,  co\'VL\\i.frume7itazibne.']  {Roman  Ant.) 
A  general  dole  or  distribution  of  corn.  Cockeram. 

FRfj'MgN-TY,  n.  [L.  frumentum,  corn.]  Food 
inade  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk ;  —  often  corrupted 
to  furmenty  and  frumety.  Dr.  Gower. 

tFRUM'elLD,  n.  ■  [A.  S.  friimqyld  ;  frum,  origi- 
nal, and  (/y/f^,  a  payment.]  (^axon  Law.)  First 
payment  made  to  the  relatives  of  a  slain  person 
in  recompense  of  his  murder.  Bosworth. 

FRUMP,  V.  a.  [Teut.  frumpelen.  Bailey.']  To 
flout;  to  jeer;  to  mock;  to  insult.  [n.'IBeau.  Sj  Fl. 

FRUMP,  re.  [Probably  connected  \ntYi  frampold. 
Michardson.'] 

1.  t  A  joke  ;  a  flout ;  a  gibe.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  In  modern  colloquial  usage,  a  cross-tem- 
pered, old-fashioned  woman.  S?nart. 

"t-FRUMP'^R,  re.  A  mocker  ;  a  scoffer.     Cotgrave. 

FRUMP'ISH,  a.     1.  Cross-tempered;  scornful. 

Methought  she  looked  very  frumpish  antl  jealous.    Foots. 

2.  Old-fashioned;  —  applied  to  the   dress  of 

women.  S?nart. 

tFRUSH,  V.  a.  [Ft.  froisser.]  To  break;  to 
bruise;  to  crush; — to  disorder.  Shak. 

FRtJSH,  re.     A  crashing  or  breaking,     [r.] 

Horrible  uproar  and  /rush 
Of  rocks  that  meet  in  battle.  Southey. 

FRUSH,  re.     [Ger./TOScA,  *frog;  Dan. /«.] 

1.  {Farriery.)  A  sort  of  tender  horn  that 
grows  in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  a  horse's 
foot ;  the  frog.  Farrier's  Diet. 

2.  A  discharge  of  fetid  matter  from  the  frog 
of  the  foot;  —  called  also  thrush.  Smart. 

FRUS'TRA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  frustrated ;  de- 
feasible,    [r.]  Perry. 

t  FRUS-TRA'N(;-OUS,  a.  [L.  frustra,  in  vain.] 
Vain  ;  useless.  More. 

FRUS'TRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  fmstror,  frustratus  ; 
frustra^  in  vain  \  It.  frustrare ;  Sp.  fruMrar  ; 
'Yx.frustrer.]    \i.  rRu'sTRATED ;  pp.  prustrat- 

ING,  FRUSTRATED.] 

1.  To  render  of  no  effect ;  to  defeat ;  to  dis- 
appoint ;  to  balk  ;  to  foil. 

Not  more  almishty  to  resist  our  might 

Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles.      Milton, 

2.  To  make  null ;  to  nullify  ;  to  annul. 

The  act  of  Parliament  did  cut  off  and  frustrate  all  such 
conveyances.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  Defeat. 
FRUS'TRATE,  o.    Vain;  frustrated.    "Mourning 
his  frustrate  blow."  Pope. 

FRUS-TRA'TION,  re.  [h.  friistratio,']  The  act  of 
frustrating,  or  the  state  'of  being  frustrated ;  dis- 
appointment ;  defeat.  "  The  frustration  of 
their  hopes."  South. 

t  FRUS'TRA-TlVE,  a.  Fallacious  ;  disappoint- 
in  o-  *  Ainsworth. 

t  FRUS'TRA-Tp-RY,  a.  That  makes  void.  "  A 
frustratory  appeal."  Ayliffe. 

FROs' TUM,  re.;  pi.  fhOs'ta.  [L., 
apiece ;'  frusto,  to  break.]  {Geom.) 
The  part  of  a  solid  lying  between 
any  two  parallel  planes  which  intersect  it.  Peirce. 


FruHtum  of  a  pyramid  or  a  cone,  the  part  contained 
between  the  base  and  a  plane  parallel  to  the  b;ise. 

Peirce. 
FRU-TES'CSNT,  ft.     [L.  frutex,  fridicis,  a  shrub  ; 
Sp.  frutescente;  Fi.  fruteseent.]     {Bot.)  Shrub- 
by, or  having  the  appearance  of  a  shrub. 

Henslouj. 
FRV'TEX,  n.     [L.,  a  shrub.]     {Bot.)    A  plant 
whose  branches  are  perennial,  and  proceed  di- 
rectly from  the  surface  of  the  earth  without  any 
supporting  trunk.       '  Brande. 

fFRU'TI-OANT,  a.  [Jj.  frutico,  fruticans,  to  put 
forth  shoots.]     Full  ofshoots.  Evelyn. 

FRfj-TI-COSE',  )  a.      [L.  fruticosus  ;    frutex,   a 

PrO'TI-COUS,    )  shrub ;    Sp.  fruticoso.)      {Bot.) 

Relating  to  shrubs ;  shrubby.  Loudon. 

FRy-TIC'y-LOSE,a.  [h.  frutex,  frutieis,  a.  shTuh.] 
{Bot.)  Resembling  a  small  shrub.  Gray. 

FRY  (fri),  re.  sing.  &  pi.  [Goth,  fraiv,  seed ; 
Dan.  §  Sw.frO.  —  Fv.frai,  s^scwvl;  frayer,  to 
milt.] 

1.  A  swarm  of  little  fishes. 

He  is  the  tyrant  pike,  and  we  the  fry.  Donne. 

2.  A  swarm  of  men  or  of  animals. 

What  a  frj/  of  fools  is  here  1  Heau.  S,-  Ff. 

3.  A  kind  of  sieve.  Mortimer. 

4.  [See  the  verb.]  A  dish  of  things  fried. 

FRY  (frI),  V.  a.  [Gr.  ippliyM  ;  Jj.frigo;  It.  friggere; 
Sp.freir;  Fr.  frire.]  [i.  fried  ;  pp.  prying, 
FRIED.]  To  dress  with  fat  in  a  pan  on  the  fire, 
as  food  ;  to  heat  or  roast  in  a  pan  over  the  fire  ; 
as,  "  To  fry  fish." 

FRY  (fri),  V.  n.  1.  To  be  roasted  or  cooked  with 
fat  in  a  pan  on  the  fire. 

2.  To  effervesce  or  be  agitated,  as  a  liquor  by 
the  action  of  fire. 

Spices  and  gums  about  them  melting  fry.  Waller. 

FRY'ING, J),  a.     1.  Roasting  or  cooking  with  fat. 
2.  Effervescing  or  bubbling,  as  a  liquid  by 
the  action  of  heat. 

PRY'ING— PAN,  re.     A  metal  pan  for  frying  food. 

"We  understand  by  "  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  " 
that  tilings  go  from  bad  to  worse.  L^Estrange. 

FRYTH.     See  Frith.  Todd. 

t  PUB,  V.  a.    To  puff  up.  —  See  Fob.  Shak. 

tPtJB,  n.  A  plump,  young  person;  —  written 
also  fubs.  Malone. 

FUB'BY,  u,.     Plump ;  chubby.     [Local.]       Craig. 

PU'CATE,  a.  [L. /hco,  y*Mca^M5,  to  stain.]  Painted; 
disguised  by  false  show.  Sir  T.  Blyot. 

FU'CAT-t;D,  u..   Painted ;  disguised  by  false  show. 

FUCHSIA  (fu'she-?),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  beau- 
tiful exotic  plants  ;  —  named  in  honor  of  Leon- 
ard Fuchs,  a  famous  German  botanist.  Loudon. 

FU'coiD,  It.     A  fossil  resembling  fucus.     Stnart. 

FU'COID,         I  £(_     Partaking  of  the  nature  of,  or 
FU-COlD'AL,  '  resembling,  a  fucus.  Clarke. 

FU'CUS,  re. ;  pi.  Fu'cl.  [L.]  1.  Paint  for  the 
face  ;  disguise  ;  false  show.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  submarine  plants,  in- 
cluding the  common  bladder-kelp,  and  some  oth- 
er olive-colored  sea-weeds.  Micrographic  Diet. 

FUD'Df.R,  re.     A  load,  as  of  lead ;  a  fother.  —  See 

FOTIIER. 
PUD'DLE  (fiid'dl),  v.  ft.       [i.    FUDDLED  ;    pp.  FUD- 
DLING, FUDDLED.]      To    intoxicate  ;   to   make 
drunk  ;   to  inebriate  ;  to  muddle.     "  I'll  fuddle 
him."  Beau,  l^  Fl. 

tr:^  Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  "  Fuddle,  to  drink 
to  excess,  so  that  ale  is  the  chief  food  ;  hence /oorf  — 
ale,  fuddle."     fV.  Carr,  Craven  Glossary. 


FUD'DLE  (fiid'dl),  V.  n. 
become  intoxicated. 


To  drink  to  excess ;  to 
'  L'  Estrange, 

FUD'DLpR,  re.    A  drimkard ;  a  tippler.     Baxter. 

FtJD'DLING,  p.  a.  Intoxicating;  inebriating; 
muddling ;  —  drinking  to  excess ;  getting  drunk ; 
tippling;  bibaceous.  Spence. 

FtJDpE,  inter).  An  expression  of  contempt,  usu- 
ally bestowed  on  absurd  or  lying  talkers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence  [Mr.  Eurchell]  would 
cry  out.  Fudge !  Goldsmith. 


FUDgE,  li.  a,  1.  To  fabricate ;  to  devise.  "  Fudg- 
ing up  apologies."  N,  Brit.  Rev. 
2.  To  foist ;  to  put  in  without  warrant. 
That  last —  suppose  —  \r  fudged  in ; 
Why  should  you  cram  these  upou  me  ?  Foote. 

FfJD(?E,  re.  [See  Fadge.]  A  lie  made  to  fadge 
with  an  occasion ;  a  made-up  story : — nonsense ; 
stuff.     [Low.]  Goldsmith.    Smart. 

FUEILLEMORTE    (fai'ye-mbrt),   n.     See  Feuil- 

LEMORTE.  Todd. 

FU'¥L,  re.  [L. /oCTJS,  a  hearth ;  lt.fuoco;  Sp. 
fuego ;  Old  Fr.  fuayl;  Fr.  feu,  fire.]  The  ma- 
terials which  serve  as  the  aliment  of  fire ;  any 
combustible  substance  used  for  the  production 
of  heat ;  firing ;  —  written  s.\sofewel. 

Hard-fiu-ing  race. 
They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  every  hedge.         Cowper. 

FU'JL,  V,  a.  To  supply  with  fuel,  [r.]   Thomson. 

FU'flL-L^R,  ■/(.     He  who,  or  that  which,  supplies 

fuel.  Donne. 

FU-ER'b,n.     [Sp.]    A  statute,  jurisdiction,  or 

charter  of  privileges.  '         Velasquez. 

PUFF,  t.  -re.     To  puff.     [Local.]  Wright, 

FUFF,  o.    Light;  puffy.     [Local.]  Wright. 

FV'Gj},n.    [It.]    (JKJfs.)  A  fugue.  Warner. 

Py-GA'CIOys  (fu-ga'shus),  a.  VL.fugax,fuqaf:is; 
fugio,  to  flee  ;  It.  fiigace  ;  Sp.  fugaz  ;  Fr.  fu- 
gaae.]  Volatile;  fleeting;  fugitive.  "Fuga- 
cious pleasures."  Sterne. 

FU-GA'CIOUS-NESS  (fu-ga'slius-n«s),  re.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  fleeting ;  volatility.  Evelyn. 

FU-GA9'!-TY,re.  [L.  fugaeitas \  It.  fugacith;  Sp. 
fugacidad^  The  act  of  flying  away,  or  the 
quality  of  being  fleeting ;  volatility ;  fugacious- 
ness.  Boyle, 

tPU'GA-CY,  re.  The  act  of  flying ;  fugacity.  Milton. 

fOgH  (fu),  inter/.     Commonly  foh.  Dryden. 

FU'pJLE,  re.  {Med.)  An  impostume  in  the  ear.  Ash. 

FU'pi-TIVE  (fu'je-tiv),  a.  [L.  fugitivus ;  fugio , 
to  flee  ;  It.  ^  Sp.fugitivo  ;  Fr.  fuqitif] 

1.  Apt  to  fly  away  ;  fleeting  ;  light ;  transient ; 
fugacious.    "i''«yt^i??e  delights."  Daniel, 

2.  Flying ;  fleeing  ;  running  away  ;  escaping ; 
as,  "  A- fugitive  sl^ve." 

Can  a  fugitive  daughter  enjoy  herself  while  her  parents 
are  in  tears  ?  ^f.  Jiichardson, 

3.  Volatile  ;  easily  evaporated.      Woodward. 

4.  Perishable  ;  likely  to  perish  ;  short-lived  ; 
as,  "  F'ugitive  pieces  or  pamphlets." 

FU'9!-TIVE,  n.     1.  One  who  runs  off;   a  runa- 
way ;  a  deserter  ;  as,  "  A  fugitive  from  justice." 
2.  One  that  easily  escapes ;    one  hard  to  be 
detained.  "  That  sSxy  fugitive  called  wit."  Harte. 

PU'(?!-TlVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  fugitive  manner.  Wright. 

Boyle. 
More. 

FU'GI,E-MAN,  re.;  pi.  fu'gle-mEn.  {Mil.)  — 
See  Flugelman.  Brande. 

FUGUE  (fug),  n.  [L.,  It.,  Ss  Sp.fuga  ;  Fi.  fugue.] 
{Mus.)  A  composition  in  which  the  parts  enter 
one  by  one,  each  repeating  the  theme  or  subject 
at  a  certain  interval  above  or  below.       Dwight. 

I&:7)='  "  In  all  the  different  species  of  fuffucs,  the  parts 
fly,  or  run  after  each  other,  and  hence  the  derivation 
of  the  general  iiamc/M^«c."    Moore. 

PU'GUIST  (fu'list),  n.  {Mus.)  One  who  composes 
fugues,  or  who  performs  them  extemporane- 
ously. Mooi'e. 

t  PUKE,  re.     Color ;  dye  ;  stain.  Holland. 

t  FUL'CI-BLE,  a.  [L.  fuleibilis.]  That  may  be 
propped  up.  Cockeram. 

t  FUL'Cl-MENT,  re.  [L.  fuleimentum.]  A  ful- 
crum ;  a  prop.  Wilkins. 

FLTL'CRATE,  ft.  [li.  fulcrum,  a  bed-post.]  {Bot.) 
Having  branches  that  descend  to  the  earth,  as 
the  stem  of  the  banyan.  Smart, 

F&L'CRUM,  re.;    pi.  L.   ful'cr^.;    Eng.  fOl'- 

CRVMS. 

1.  {Mich.)  The  support  on  which  a  lever 
rests  ;  a  prop.  Boyle. 

2,  {Bot,)  A  general  name  given  to  several  of 
the  appendages  of  the  stem  or  leaves,  which 


PU'5!1-TIVE-NESS,  re.     1.  Volatility. 
2.  Unsteadiness ;  instability. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  !,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  pAre,  FAR,  pAsT,  pAlL;   HllIR,  HER; 


FULFIL 
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serve   either  for  support  or  defence,  as,  the 
prickle,  hair,  tendril,  stipule.  Henslow. 

FUIi-FIL',  V.  a.     [full  and^S.]     p.  fulfilled  ; 
pp.  FULFILLING,  FULFILLED.]  To  perform  what 
has  been  prophesied,  promised,  desired,  com- 
manded, or  intended  ;  to  bring  to  pass  ;  to  ac- 
complish ;  to  answer ;  to  effect ;  to  realize ;  to 
complete  ;  to  effectuate  ;  to  execute. 
My  words,  which  ahfill  hn/ulfilled  in  their  eeaeon.   iuAe  i.  20. 
Here  Nature  seems  fuljilled  in  all  her  ends.        Dryden. 
If  y&fulJU  the  royal  law,  ye  do  well.         Javie3  ii.  8. 
Syn.  —  See  Accomplish,  Complete,  Keep. 

POL-FlL'LeR,  n.     One  who  fulfils.  South. 

FUL-PIL'LING, n.  Fulfilment;  completion.  "Love 
is  the  fulfilliiig  of  the  law."      Romans  xiii.  10. 

FftL-FlL'iaeNT,  n.  The  act  of  fulfilling,  or  the 
state  of  being  fulfilled ;  accomplishment ;  com- 
pletion ;  performance  ;  execution.  "  The  ful- 
jilment  of  all  his  other  promises."  Blair. 

FUL'FRAUGHT,  a.    See  Full-feaught. 

FUL'95N-CY,  11.  [L.  fulgeo,  fulgens,  to  shine.] 
Splendor  ;  "glitter ;  effulgence.  Bailey. 

FUL'95NT,  a.  [Ij.  fulgeo,  fulgens,  to  shine  ;  It. 
&  S^.  fulgente.]  Shining  ;  bright ;  resplendent ; 
brilliant ;  radiant ;  effulgent.  Milton. 

FUL'^JgNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  fulgent  manner.  Wright. 

tFOL'pjD  (rafjid),  a.  [L.fulgidus.'l  Shining; 
glittering ;  dazzling.    "  Fulgid  weapons."  Pope. 

tFUL-piD'I-TY,  n.  Splendor;  dazzling  glitter  ; 
effulgence  ;  resplendence.  Bailey. 

FUL'GOK,n.  [L.]  Splendor ;  dazzling  brightness ; 
effulgence.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

t  FOL'GU-RANT,  a.  Lightening ;  flashing.   More- 

t  FUL'GU-RATE,  V.  n.  [L.  fulguro,fulguratus.'] 
To  emit  flashes  of  light.  Chambers. 

FtJL-Gy-RA'TrON,  n.  [h.  fulguratio  ;  Fr.fulgu- 
7-ation.] 

1.  t  The  act  of  lightening.  Donne. 

2.  A  sudden  brightening  of  melted  gold  or 
silver  in  the  cupel  of  the  assayer,  when  the  last 
fllm  of  vitreous  lead  and  copper  leaves  their 
surface.  Ure. 

FtJL'GU-RITE,  n.  [L.  fulgur,  a  thunderbolt.] 
(Jkfm.)  A  vitrified  sand  tube,  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  the  action  of  lightning.  P.  Cyc. 

t  FUL'GU-RY,  n.     Lightning.  Cockeram. 

FUL'HAM,  n.  A  cant  word  for  false  dice,  which 
were  chiefly  made  at  Fulham.  Sha/c. 

FU'LI-CjI,  n.  [L. ;  Ft.  fulique.']  (Ornith.)  A 
geniis  of  birds  of  the  order  GralltB ;  the  coot. 

Yarrell. 

t  FU-Lip-I-NOS'I-TY,  n.     Smokiness.         Smart. 

FU-Llp'I-NOUS,  a.  [L.  faliginosus ;  fuligo,  soot ; 
It.  fuligginoso;  Sp.fuliginoso;  'Fi.fuligineux.] 
Sooty  ;  smoky  ;  fumed.  Bacon. 

ad. 


FU-LI9'!-NOUS-LY, 
manner ;  smokily 


In   a  smoky   state    or 
Shenstoiie. 


Fu-Lia-  tr-Li'jfjE, 

n.pl.  {Ornith.) 
A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the 
order  Anseres 
and  family 
AnaiidcB',  sea- 
ducks.     Gray. 

FU'LJ-MART,  n. 

A  polecat;  a  small,  fetid  animal. 

MAUT. 


Nyroca  terina. 


-  See  Fou- 
Walton. 


FULL,  a.    [Goth,  fulls  ;  A.  S.  full;  fyllan,  to  fill ; 
Dut.  otZ;  Gew'voll,  Da.n. fitld;  S-w.fulL] 

1.  Able  to  contain  no  more  ;  filled  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  capacity  ;  completely  filled  ; 
replete.  • 

All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not/H7/.  JSccl.  i.  7. 

2.  Abounding;  having  a  large  number  or 
quantity. 

Behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses.       2  Kings  vi.  17. 
Their  land  is  /till  of  silver.  Isa.  ii.  7. 

3.  Satiated  ;  sated  ;  glutted. 

I  am  full  of  the  hurnt-offerings  of  rams.       /««.  i.  11, 

4.  Plump  ;  filled  out. 


First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in 
the  ear.  Mark  iv.  28. 

5.  Having  the  mind  or  memory  filled. 

Every  one  is  full  of  the  miracles  done  by  eold  baths  on 
decayed  and  weak  constitutions.  Locke. 

6.  Complete;  entire.  "Two  full  years." 
Gere.  xli.  1.     "  FiiH  credit."  Hammond. 

7.  Containing  the  whole  matter.  "  Words  .  .  . 
so  full  and  express."  Woodward. 

6.  Strong  ;  not  faint ;  loud. 

I  never  did  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so  empty  a 
heart;  but  the  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound.  Shak. 

9.  Mature;  perfect.     " Full  age."        Bacon. 

10.  Not  horned  or  gibbous ;  showing  the 
whole  disk  ;  as,  "  The  full  moon." 

11.  {Mus.)  An  epithet  applied  to  certain 
anthems  ;  to  the  organ,  when  all  or  most  of  its 
stops  are  out ;  to  a  score,  the  several  parts  of 
which  are  complete,  and  its  combinations  close- 
ly constructed ;  and  to  a  band,  when  all  the 
voices  and  instruments  are  employed.      Moore. 

Syn.  — See  Complete. 

FULL,  n.     1.  Complete  measure. 

Sicilian  tortures  and  the  brazen  bull 

Are  emblems,  rather  than  express  the  fvU 

Of  what  he  feels.  Df]iden. 

2.  The  highest  state  or  degree.  "  At  full  of 
tide."  Shak. 

3.  The  whole ;  the  total.  "  This  is  the  news 
at  full.' ^  Shak. 

4.  The  state  of  satiety.  "When  I  had  fed 
them  to  the  full.''  Jer.  v.  7. 

5.  The  moon's  time  of  being  full.  "  In  the 
full  of  the  moon."  Bacon. 

FULL,  ad.  1.  Quite  to  the  same  degree  ;  without 
abatement. 

Free  from  deceit  his  face,  and  fvll  as  free  his  heart.  Dryden. 

2.  With  the  whole  effect ;  completely. 

The  diapason  closing  fuU  in  man.  Dryden. 

3.  Exactly  ;  precisely ;  accurately. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  wood.  Addison. 

4.  Directly.  "  On  his  ample  forehead  aiming 
full."  Dryden. 

iKg=  In  old  writers,  it  is  frequently  placed  before 
adverbs  and  adjectives  in  the  sense  of  very  ;  as,  full 
oil,  full  sad,  &c.  It  is  often  used  in  coinposition  ;  as, 
fuU-tei,  sated. 

FI^LL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  fullian ;  Dut.  vollen ;  Ger. 
walken;  Dan.  valke;  Sw.  valka.  —  \j.  fullo,  a 
fuller ;  It.  follare,  to  full ;  Fr.  fouler.']  \i. 
fulled  ;  pp.  FULLING,  PULLED.]  To  thicken 
and  cleanse,  as  cloth.  Ure. 

FULL'-A-CORNED,  a.  Gorged  with  acorns.  Shak. 

FULL'A^E,  n.  Money  paid  for  fulling,  dressing, 
or  cleansing  cloth.  Johnson. 

Being  of  mature  a^e ; 
Phillips 

FUL'LAM,  »2.   False  dice.  —  See  Fulham.    Shak. 

FULL'-ARMED  (-armd),  a.     Completely  armed. 

FULL'-BLDOD-5D  (-blud-ed),  a.  Of  a  superior 
and  uncorrupted  breed  or  extraction  ;  as,  "  A 
full-blooded  horse." 

FULL'-BLOOMED  (fiil'bl6md),  a.  Having  per- 
fect bloom.  Crashaw. 

FULL'-BLOWN  (-blon),  u.    1.  Completely  blos- 
somed. Denham. 
2.  Spread  out  by  the  wind.  Dryden. 

FULL'-BOT-TOM,  a.  Having  a  full  bottom  ;  full- 
bottomed.  Addison. 

FULL'-BOT-TOMED  (-tumd),  a.  Having  a  large 
bottom.     "  A  full-bottomed  wig."        Guardian. 

PULL'-BUTT',  ad.  Directly.  [Low.]  L'Estrange. 


FULL'-APED   (-ajd),   a. 
adult. 


FULL'-CHXEPED  (-chirjd), 
utmost. 


Charged  to  the 
Shak. 


FULL'-CRAMMED    (-kriimd),  u.      Crammed    to 
satiety.  Marston. 

FULL'-DRfiSSED  (-drest),    a.    Dressed   in   form 
or  for  company.  Pilkington. 

FULL '-DRIVE',  ad.     At  a  furious  rate  ;  as  fast 
as  possible.  Chaucer. 

FULL'-EARED  (-Srd),  «.— fiiiving  the  heads  full 
of  grain.  Denham. 

FULL'^R;  n.     [A.  S.fullere.']     One  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  full  cloth.  Mark  ix.  3. 


FULL'5R'§-EARTH',  n.  A  species  of  marl  of  a 
close  texture,  having  the  property  of  absorbing 
grease,  and  therefore  used  in  cleansing  or  full- 
ing cloth.  Vre. 

F«LL'eR'§-THIS'TLE,  ^  ,„.    ^  plant ;  the  teasel ; 

FULL'^R'^-VVEED,         )  —  so  called  because  its 

bristly  head  is  used  by  fullers  in  dressing  cloth. 

FULL'^U-Y, 
mill. 

PULL'-EYED 
nent  eyes. 

FULL'-PACED  (-Kst),  a. 
face. 

FULL'-FED,  a.     Sated  ;  fat ;  saginated.       Pope. 


A  fuller's  work-place  ;  a  fulling- 
Johnson. 


(-M). 


Having    large,   promi- 
Johnson. 

Having  a  large,  fleshy 
Milton. 


FULL'- 
lent ; 


■FLESHED    (-flesht),    «.. 
obese. 


Fleshy  ;    corpu- 
Boag. 


FULL'-PORMED, 
full  form. 


Completely  formed,  or  of  a 
Clarke. 


FULL'-FRAUGHT  (-frlwt),  a.  Fully  freighted  or 

stored;  replete.  Shak. 

FULL'-GOR^ED   (-gorjd),  a.  Fed  to  the  full; 
glutted. 


FULL'-GROWN    (-gron),   a. 
of  full  size. 

FULL'-HAND-^D, 
with  full  hands. 


Shak. 

Completely  grown ; 
Milton. 

Having  the   hands   full ; 
Roget. 

FULL'-HB AET-5D,  a.  Full  of  confidence ;  elated ; 
elevated.  Shak. 

PULL'-HOT,  It.  Heated  to  the  utmost.  "  A.  full- 
hot  horse."  Shak. 

FULL'ING, ».  Theact  of  dressing  cloth.  Hamilton. 

FULL'ING-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  fulling  cloth,  or 
where  cloth  is  fulled ;  a  fuUery.  Mortimer. 

FULL'-LA-DEN  (-dn),  a.  Having  a  full  load.  "A 
full-laden  bough."  Tillotson. 

FULL'-LENGTH',  a.  Embracing  the  whole  ;  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  ;  as,  "  A  fiill-length 
portrait."  BHt.  Crit. 

FULL'-MANNED  (-mSnd),  a.  Completely  fur- 
nished with  men,  as  a  ship.  Shak. 

FULL 

PULL 


-MOON,  n. 


The  moon  when  full. 
MOON,  a.    Like  the  moon  when  full. 

In  folly  rushes  with  ti  full-moon  tide.  Cuwper. 

FULL'-MOUTHED  (-mbfitnd),  u..     Having  a  full 
voice.  Crashaw. 


t  FUL-LON'I-CAL,  a. 
to  a  fuller  of  cloth. 


[L.  fullonicus.']   Relating 
Blount, 


FULL'-OEBED  (-orbd),  a.     Having  the  orb  com- 
plete. Thomson. 


FULL'-SOULED   (-sold),   a. 
noble  disposition. 


Magnanimous  ;    of 
Cotton. 


FULL'-SPRBAD  (-spredl,  a.  Spread  to  the  ut- 
most extent.     "  Full-spread  sails."        Dryden. 

FULL'-ST6M- ACHED  (-stiJin-?kt),  a.  Gorged; 
glutted ;  sated.  Tourneur. 

fOll'-STUPFED  (-sluft),  a.  Filled  to  the  ut- 
most extent.  Drayton. 

FIJLL'-SUMMED  (-siiind),  u.  Complete  in  all 
its  parts.  Howell. 

FULL '-WINGED  (-wTngd),  a.  Strong-winged; 
ready  for  flight.  J^eau.  ^  Fl. 

FUL'LY,  ad.  With  fulness  ;  abundantly ;  com- 
pletely ;  copiously  ;  largely  ;  plenarily. 

fOl'MAR,  ».  {Ornith.)  A  kind  of  petrel,  valued 
for  its  oil ;  Procellaria  glacialis.  Yarrell. 

fOl  'MEJV,  n.    [L.]    Lightning ;  a  thunderbolt. 

Reasoning  cannot  find  such  a  mine  of  thought,  nor  elo- 
quence such  a /«/jHe!i  of  impression.  Jt  W.Hamilton. 

FUL'iMI-NANT,  a.  [L.  fulmino,  fulminans,  to 
thunder;  It.  ^  Sp.  fulnminnte  \  tr.fu/ininant.] 
Thundering  ;  making  a  loud  noise,  [it.]  Bailey. 

FUL'MI-NATE,  r.  n.  [L.  fulmino,  fulminntus  ; 
/«to«7,  a  thunderbolt ;  tt.  fulminarc;  Sp.ful- 
mimir  ;    Fr.  fulminer.']     [i.  fulminated  ;  pp. 

Toting. 


PrL^ITNATING,  FULJIINATED.] 

1.  To  thunder. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BT)LL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  —  g,  Q^,  5,  ^,  soft;   jC,  G,  c,  1,  hard;    §  as  z;    X  as  gz.  — THIS,  tfiis. 


FULMINATE 

2.  To  make  a  loud  noise ;   to  explode ;   to 
detonate.  Boyle. 

3.  To  hurl  ecclesiastical  censures.       Burnet. 

FUL'MI-NATE,  v.  a.  1.  To  throw  out  as  an  object 
of  terror  ;  to  denounce  ;  to  menace  ;  to  curse. 

Judgments  .  .  .  fuhninaied  with  the  air  of  one  who  had 
the  divine  vengeance  at  his  disposal.  Warburton. 

2.  {Chem.)  To  cause  to  explode.  Sprat. 

FUL'iMI-NATE,  ».  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  ful- 
minic  acid  with  a  base.  Branch. 

FUL'MI-NAT-ING,  ^.  a.     1.  Denouncing  ;    men- 
acing. 
2.  Exploding  with  noise. 

Fulminativif  powder,  (Chem.)  a  compound  of  nitre, 
peurlash,  and  sulpliur,  wiiicll  makes  a  loud  explosion. 

FUL-Mr-NA'TION,  )j.  [L.  fulminatio  ;  It.fulmi- 
7iazlon.e  ;   S-p.fulminacion  ;  Yx.fulrydiiation.'] 

1.  The    act   of   fulminating ;    denunciation. 
"  The  fuhninations  from  the  Vatican."  Aylijfe. 

2.  {'chem.)  An  explosion.  Sprat. 

FUL'MJ-NA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  fulminatorio ;  Fr. 
fubninatoire.]  Thundering  ;  striking  terror  or 
horror.  Cotgrave. 

t  FUL'MINE,  V.  a.  [See  Fulminate.]  To  shoot; 
to  dart,  like  lightning.  Spenser. 

t FUL'MINE,  V.  n.  To  thunder;  to  sound  like 
thunder.  Milton. 
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FUL-MIN'JJ-OUS,   a.     [L.  fulmineus;   It. 
fulmineo.']     Pertaining  to  thunder. 


\  S.P- 
yvaig. 


FUL-MIN'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  con- 
tained in  fulminating  silver.  P.  Cyc. 

FUL'NpsS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  full ; 
plenitude  ;  abundance  ;  completeness  ;  copious- 
ness ;  repletion.  '^Fulness  of  joy."  Ps.  xvii. 
11.     ^'Fulness  of  the  heart,"  Baeon. 

t  FUL-SAM'JO,  It.    Nauseous  ;  fulsome.  Congreve. 

FUL'SOME  (rai'sum)  [ful'sum,  S.  IK.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  k.  Sm.  \  ffll'suni,  11^4.1,  a.  [From  full. 
Junius.     Trench.  —  Full  and  some.    Wallis.'] 

1.  t  Full ;  filled  out.  **  Plis  lean,  .  .  .  withered 
corpse  ^rew fulsome,  fair,  and  fresh."    Golding. 

2.  Nauseous ;  offensive  ;  disgusting.  "  Ful- 
some manner."  Swift.  '*  Fulsome  objects." 
Roscommon.     "  A  fulsome  fellow."  Beau.  %  Fl. 

3.  Tending  to  obscenity ;  coarse.        Dryden. 

PUL'SpME-LY,  «(?.  In  a  fulsome  manner ;  nau- 
seously.       '  Congreve. 

FijL'SOME-NESS,  re.  The  quahty  of  being  ful- 
some ;  nauseousuess ;  disgusting  foulness.  Price. 

FUL'VID,  a.  [L.  fulvvs.']  Of  a  dull  yellow  col- 
or, mixed  with  gray  ;  fulvous.  More. 

FtJL'VOUS,  a.  [Ij.  fulvus  ;  It.  fulvo.]  Yellow; 
tawny ;  dull  yellow  with  gray  ;  fulvid.     Blount. 

FU-MA'DO,  m.  [L.fumus;  Sp.  fumada,  smoke.'] 
A  smoked  fish.  Careio. 

FD'MA^E,  re.  [L. /M?re«s,  smoke.]  (Laio.)  A  tax 
on  smoke-places' ;  hearth-money.  Bailey. 

FU'MA-EATE,  ».  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  fumaric  acid  with  a  base. 

FU-MA'Rf-A,  re.  [L.  fumits,  smoke  ;  —  in  allu- 
sion to  the  unpleasant  smell  which  it  exhales.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  fumitory.         Crahb. 

FU'MA-RjC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  existing 
in  the  common  fumitory,  and  which  may  be 
produced  artificially  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
malic  acid.  Brande. 

FIT-MAR'!-MIDE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  snow-like  powder, 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  fumarate 
of  oxide  of  ethule.  Craig. 

FU'MA-ROLE,  re.  A  hole  from  which  smoke 
issues  in  a  sulphur  mine  or  volcano.         Smart. 

FU'MA-TO-RY,  re.  [Fr.  fumeterre.']  A  genus  of 
strong-scented  plants.  —  See  Fumitory.  Shak. 

FUM'BLE  (fuin'bl),  u.  re.  [Dut./ommefcre  ;  Dan. 
famle ;  Sw.  famla.']  [i.  fumbled  ;  pp.  fum- 
bling, FUMBLED.] 

1.  To  feel  or  grope  about ;  to  attempt  or 
handle  awkwardly  ;  to  act  bunglingly. 

It  is  continuing  to  fumble  on  the  lute,  though^he^^mnsic 
has  been  long  over. 

2.  To  play  childishly. 


Warburton. 


I  saw  him  fitmile  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers. 

Ukak. 
3.  To  falter ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  stammer. 
She  fumbled  out,  Thanlts,  good;  and  so  she  died.  Marston. 

FUM'BLE,  r.  u.     To  manage  awkwardly.      Sliak. 

FUM'BLfR,  re.     One  who  fumbles.  Falkland. 

FUM'BLING,  p.  u,.    Doing  any  thing  awkwardly. 

FUM'BLING-LY,  ad.     In  an  awkward  manner. 

FUME,  re.  [L.fumus-y  It.  fumo,  or  fu  mm  o  ;  Sp. 
humo  ;  Fr.fumee.] 

1.  Smoke  ;  vapor  ;  reek ;  steam.         Dryden, 

2.  Exhalation  from  the  stomach,  as  affecting 
the  smell  or  the  brain. 

As  filled  with  fumes  of  undigested  wine.        Dryden. 

3.  Idle  conceit;  vain  imagination;  excite- 
ment. "  A  show  oi  fumes  and  fancies."  Bacon. 

FUME,  V.  n.     [i.  fumed  ;  pp.  fuming,  fumed.] 

1.  To  smoke.  "Where  the  golden  altar 
fumed."  Milton. 

2.  To  yield  vapor ;  to  vapor ;  to  evaporate. 
"Keep  his  brain  fuming."  Shak. 

3.  To  pass  off  in  vapors  or  exhalations. 

Their  parts  arc  kept  from  fuminrj  away  by  their  fixity. 

CheiiiK. 

4.  To  be  in  a  rage  ;  to  rage. 

He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground.  Dryden. 

FUME,  V.  a.  1.  To  smoke  ;  to  dry  in  the  smoke ; 
to  fumigate.  Carew. 

2.  To  perfume ;  to  scent. 

She  fumed  the  temples  with  an  odorous  flame.       Dryden. 

3.  To  disperse  in  vapors  ;  to  exhale. 

The  heat  wiU  fume  away  most  of  the  scent.         Mortimer. 

FU'M^T,  n.    [Fr.]     1.  The  dung  or  ordure  of  the 

deer,  hare,  &c.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  The   scent  of  meat,  as  venison  or  game, 

when  kept  too  long.  Smart. 

f  FU-METTE ' ,  n.    Fumet.  —  See  FuMET.  Stcift. 

FU'MID,  a.  [L.  fumidus  ;  fumus,  smoke.]  Smoky  ; 
fuliginous;  vaporous,    ^[n.]  Browne. 

FU-MID'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing smoky ;  smokiness ;  tendency  to  smoke. 
[r.]  Bailey. 

PU'MJD-NESS,  n.     Smokiness.  Smart. 

FU-MIF'pR-OUS,  a.  \1j.  fumifer ;  fumus,  smoke, 
and/ero,  to  bear.]     Producing  smoke.    Wright. 

FU-MIF'U-pIST,  re.  [L.fumus,  smoke,  and/iff/o.] 
One  who  drives  away  smoke,     [r.]     Dr.  Allen. 

FU'MI-GATE,  V.  re.  [L.fumigo;  fumus,  smoke  ; 
It.  fumicjare ;  Sp.  fumigar ;  Fr.  fumigcr.]     \i. 

FUMIGATED  ;     pp.    FUMIGATING,     FUMIGATED.] 

To  smoke  ;    to   perfume,  purify,  medicate,  or 
cleanse  by  smoke  or  vapor. 

"With  fragrant  thyme  the  city  fumigate.  Dryden. 

FU-MI-GA'TION,  re.  \lt.  fumigazione;  Sp.fumi- 
gaeion;  Yr.  fumigation.] 

1.  Act  of  fumigating  ;  act  of  using  fumes  or 
vapors  to  purify  articles  of  apparel,  and  goods 
or  apartments  supposed  to  be  imbued  with  some 
infectious  or  contagious  poison  or  fumes.     Ure. 

2.  The  vapor  raised  in  fumigating.     Dryden. 

FU'MI-GA-TO-RY,  a.  [Sp.fumigatorio ;  Fr.  fumi- 
gatoire.]     Purifying  by  smoke.  [R.]     Maiinder. 

FU'MI-LY,  atZ.     Smokily;  with  fume.        Wright. 

FU'MING,  re.    1.  The  act  of  scenting  or  purifying 

by  smoke.  Mortimer. 

2.  Idle  conceit ;  fume.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

FU'MING-LY,  ad.  With  fume  ;  angrily ;  in  a  rage. 

FU'MJSH,  a.     1.  Smoky.       Cotgrave.    Sherwood. 
2.  Hot ;  choleric  ;  fretful,  [k.]  Mir.  for  Mag. 

FU'MISH-NiSSS,  re.     Fretfulness.  Coxerdale. 

FtJ'MI-TER,  re.     A  plant ;  fumitory.  Shak. 

FU'MI-T,0-E¥,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  strong- 
scented  plants;  Fumaria  officinalis;  —  written 
also  fumatory.  Eng.  Cyc. 

FUM'MgL,  re.  The  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  a 
she-ass  ;  a  hinny  or  mule.  Booth. 

FU'MOys,  ;  a,    lL.fumosus;7t.fumeiix.']   Pro- 
FtJ'MY,       )  ducing' or  filled  with  fumes;  smoky. 

Dryden. 


FUNDAMENT 

FUN,  re.  [A.  S.  fmgeti,  glad.  Todd.  Richardson. 
—  Ger.  woreree,  bliss.  Webster.]  Sport;  merri- 
ment ;  frolic.     [Colloquial.]  More. 

FU-NAM'BU-LATE,  v.  n.  [L.  funis,  a  rope,  and 
ambulo,  ambulatus,  to  walk.]  To  walk  or  dance 
on  a  rope.  Craig. 

FU-NAM-BU-LA'TION,  n.  [See  FuNAMBULUS.] 
Eope-dancing.  Bailey, 

FU-NAM'BU-LA-TO-RY,  a.  1.  Narrow,  like  the 
rope  of  a  rope-dancer.  "  This  funambulatory 
track  ...  of  goodness."  Browne. 

2.  Performing  like  a  rope-dancer.  "  Funam- 
bulatory elephants."  Chambers. 

FU-NAM'BU-LIST,  re.  One  who  walks  or  dances 
on  a  rope  stretched  through  the  air;  a  rope- 
dancer,     [r.]  The  Looker-on. 

FU-NAM'BU-LO,  re.  [Sp.]  A  rope-dancer ;  a  fu- 
nambulist. Bacon. 

FU-JvJm'BU-LUS,  re.  [h.  funis,  a  rope,  and  am- 
bulo, to  walk.]     A  funambulist,    [r.]      Wotton. 

FUNCTION  (rangk'shun,82),re.  [L.  functio ;  fun- 
gor,  functus,  to  perform;  It.  funzione ;  Sp.  fun- 
don;  ^r.  function.] 

1.  Performance  ;  execution.  "  A  commoner 
in  the  function  of  his  public  calling."       Su-ifi. 

2.  Employment;  office;  occupation.  "Fol- 
low your  function."  Shak. 

3.  Duty  belonging  to  any  station  or  office. 

They  have  several  offices  and  prayers  against  fire,  tem- 
pests, and  especially  for  the  dead,  in  which  functions  they 
use  sacerdotal  garments.  StilUngfievt. 

4.  Faculty ;  power. 

Nature  within  me  seems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself.  Milton. 

5.  {Phys.)  The  appropriate  office  of  an  organ 
in  the  animal  or  vegetable  economy.      Bentley. 

6.  {Math.)  A  quantity  so  connected  with  an- 
other that  no  change  can  be  made  in  the  latter 
without  producing  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  former.  Davies. 

Syn.  —  See  Office. 

FtJ'NC'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  some  office  or 
function ;  official.  Smart. 

FUNC'TION-AL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  func- 
tion or  office.  Laing. 

FUNC'TION-AL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  the  func- 
tions. Wright, 

FUNCTION- A-RY  (fiingk'shun-j-re),  re.  [Fr./orec- 
tionnaire.]  One  who  holds  an  office ;  one  who 
performs  any  duty  or  service.  Burke. 

FUNCTIpN-A-RY-I?M,  n.  1.  The  station  of  a 
functionary.  Lainq. 

2.  The  body  of  functionaries,  or  public  offi- 
cers. Laing. 

3.  A  system  or  method  of  governing  by  func- 
tionaries. Laing. 

Ftjl^C'TUS  OF-FI"CI-b  (-of-Ksh'e-o).  [L.]  Hav- 
ing discharged  duty  ;  having  no  longer  official 
power.  Scudamore. 

FUND,  re.  [L.  funda,  a  sling,  also  a  purse  ;  fun- 
dus, land ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  fondo,  a  fund  ;  Yi.fond.] 

1.  An  established  stock  or  capital ;  that  out 
of  which  supplies  are  drawn.  "Theywrec?  for 
the  supplies."  Burnet. 

2.  A  debt,  due  by  a  government,  on  which 
interest  is  paid.  "  My  estate  fluctuating  in 
funds."  Addison. 

Public  funds,  the  public  debt,  due  from  a  govern- 
ment, on  which  interest  is  regularly  paid. —  Sinking 
fund,  a  fund  or  stock  created  for  tile  reduction  of  a 
debt. 

FUND,  V.  a.  \i.  funded  ;  pp.  funding,  funded.] 

1.  To  invest,  as  money,  in  the  funds  of  a 
company,  corporation,  or  government.       Todd. 

2.  To  borrow,  as  money,  for  the  purposes  of 
government,  and  give  in  exchange  to  the  lender 
a  certificate  of  title  to  the  same  or  a  larger 
aTnouiit  in  a  fund  or  stock  bearing  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest. 

If  loans  [during  war]  were  funded  in  stocks  bearing  a 
rate  of  interest  equivalent  to  the  market  rate  when  they  were 
contracted,  the  charge  on  their  account  might  be  reduced 
soon  after  the  return  of  peace.  Brande. 

FUN'DA-MENT,  re.     {L.fundamentum.] 

1.  t  Foundation.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  body,  or  its  aperture ;  the 
anus.  Hudibras. 
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PtjN-DA-MENT'AL,  a.  [Sp.  fundamental;  Fi. 
fondamental.'] 

1.  Serving  for  the  foundation  ;  essential ;  im- 
portant ;  radical ;  constitutional. 

i^nrfamenians  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  foundatioii  of" 
a  building,  upon  whieh  the  fabric  ia  erected,  and  without 
■which  it  cannot  stand.  GJanmlLG. 

2.  {Mas.)  Applied  to  a  chord,  whose  lowest 
.  note  is  that  from  which  the  chord  is  derived ; 
'  —  also  to  the  lowest  note  of  such  chord.  Moore. 

Pundamcntal  bass,  (Mus.)  the  fundamental  note  ola 
chord  t^the  lowest  part  in  harmony,  whether  ex- 
pressed or  understood.  Dwight. 

FUN-DA-MBNT'Atj,  n.  An  essential  principle  ; 
that  upon  which  any  thing  is  built.  "  The/t«i- 
damentals  of  faith.  South. 

POn-DA-MJIN-TAL'I-TY,  ».  Quality  or  state  of 
being' fundamental ;  ftindamentalness.    P.  Cye. 

FUN-D.\-MENT'AL-LY,  ad.  Essentially;  origi- 
nally ;  at  the  foundation. 

FUN-DA-MiiNT'AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  fundamental  ;  essentiality ; 
fundamentality.  Seott. 

PUND'^D,  a.     Placed  in  the  funds.  Qu.  Rev. 

Fanded  debt,  thOit  part  of  the  national  or  public  debt 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  which  certain  funds 
are  appropriated. 

FUND'-H6LD-5R,  )j.  One  who  owns  stocks  in  the 
funds.  Fox. 

FUNDI,  }  jj_     An  African  grain,  produced 

FUN-DUN'^I,  )  from  a  very  small  plant,  used  for 

food.  Farm.  Ency. 

FUND'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Placing  in  the  funds. 

2.  Relating  to  the  funds.  Fox. 

Funding  syntem,  (Pol.  Economy.)  a  scheme  or  plan 
for  paying  oif  the  annual  interest  on  a  public  debt, 

FUND'EPSS,  a.    "Without  funds.  Boag. 

F&JV'nuS,  n.  [L,]  {Anat.)  The  base  of  any 
cone-shaped  organ.  Brande. 

t  FU-NE'BRI-AL,  a.  [l..funebris.  —  See  Funer- 
al.]    Belonging  to  funerals.  Broione. 

tFU'N{;-BROUS,  a.  [h.funebris.']  Pertaining  to 
funerals  ;  funebrial.  Blount. 

FU'N^IR-AL,  n.  [L.funus,  either  fvora  funis,  fu~ 
neris,  a  rope,  of  which  torches  were  made,  fu- 
nerals being  performed  by  torchlight,  or  from 
Gr.  (/)(ii/oj,  slaughter,  because  it  is  of  a  man  slain, 
or  from  the  ancient  custom  of  slaughtering  vic- 
tims at  funerals.  Vossius. — It.  funerale  ;  Sp. 
funeral ;  Fr.  funirailles.'] 

1.  A  burial ;   interment. 

No  widow  at  his  funeral  shall  weep.  Sandys. 

2.  The  pomp,  ceremony,  and  procession  of  a 
funeral ;  obsequies'. 

And  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way.  Pope. 

FU'NfR-AL,  a.     Relating  to  or  used  at  a  burial ; 

feral.     "  Funeral  rites."  Denham. 

tFU'NpR-ATB,  V.  a.  \h.funero,funeratus\fu- 
nus,  a  funeral.]     To  bury.  Coclieram. 

t  FU-NfR-A'TION,  re.  [L./MMm^JO.]  Solemni- 
zation of  a  funeral.  Knatchhull. 

FU-NE'R^l-AL,  o.  [L.  funereus  ;  It.  cSr  Sp./wne- 
Veo.]  Suiting  a  funeral ;  dark  ;  dismal.  "  The 
sad,  funereal  feast,"  Pope. 

FU-NE'Rp-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  funereal  manner ; 
darkly  ;  dismally.  Clarke. 

t  FI.r-NfiST',  ffi.  [L.  funestus.']  Doleful ;  lament- 
able.    "  Funest  disasters."  Sioift. 

FffN'GAL,  u..  Relating  to  fungi ;  fungous.  Ec.  Rev. 

fON'GAL,  n.     A  fungus.  Ec.  Rev. 

A   combination   of    fungic  acid 

Francis. 

[L.  fungus.']    A  blockhead ;  a  dolt ; 

Burton. 

F&Jf'^I,  n.  pi.  of  fungus.  Cellular,  flowerless 
plants.  —  See  Fungvs. 

F&JV'(^I-4,  n.  [L./M»jr!!s,  a  mushroom.]  (Zoal.) 
A  genus  of  corals  which  form  a  skeleton  re- 
sembling the  lamellated  under-surface  of  a 
mushroom  or  fungus.  Dana. 

PUN'pI-ATE,  re.  A  combination  of  fungic  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base.  Craig. 


FUN'GATE,  n 
with  a  base. 

t  fON^E,  n. 
a  fool. 


FtJN'pJ-BLE,  re. ;  pi.  funriules.  [L.  fitngor, 
functus,  to  discharge.  —  "A  barbarous  term 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  use  of  the 
words  functioncni  rccipcre  in  the  digests." 
BurHll.'] 

1.  {Civil  Law.)  A  thing  which  may  be  fur- 
nished or  restored  in  kind.  Burrill. 

2.  (Scotch  Law.)  Goods  which  are  computed 
by  number,  weight,  or  measure.  Whislmw. 

FUN'^IC,  a.  [L. fungus,  a  mushroom;  'Fv.fon- 
gueux.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  derived  from 
mushrooms.  Brande. 

FUN'pI-FOKM,  a.  [1,.  fungus,  a  mushroom,  and 
forma,  form.;  It.  fuujiforme  ;  'Fx.fongiforme.'] 
Having  the  form  of  a  tungus.  Ilohlyn. 

FyN-^iL'L|-FORM,  a.  [Ij.  fungus,  fungi,  a.  uiu&h- 
room,  and  forma,  form.]  Shaped  with  a  round 
head,  like  a  mushroom.  Craig. 

FUN'prNB,  n.  {Chem.)  The  fleshy  part  of  mush- 
rooms purified  by  digestion  in  hot  water. Brarerfe. 


FUN'piTE,  n.     A  sort  of  fossil  coral. 


Ray. 


FUN-^IVO-ROUS,  a.  [L.  fungus,  a  mushroom, 
and  voro,  to  devour.]    Feeding  on  fungi.  Kirby. 

FUN'GOID,.  a.  [L.  fungus  and  Gr.  tRos,  form.] 
{Bot.)  Resembling  a  fungus,  P.  Cyc. 

FUN-GOL'O-^IST,  re.  \Jj.  fungus,  a  mushroom, 
and  Gr,  'Uyo^,  a  discourse.]  One  versed  in  the 
science  of  fungi.  Ec.  Rev. 

FUN-GOS'I-TY,  re.  [Fr.  fongositi.']  A  soft  ex- 
crescence.   '  Blount.    Biblioth.  Bibl. 

FUN'GOUS  (fung'gus,  82),  a.  [It.  §  Sp.fimgoso; 
Fr.  fongueux.^ 

1.  Excrescent ;  spongy ;  wanting  firmness. 

We  may  be  sure  of  rain,  in  ease  we  see  a.  fungous  substance 
or  soot  gaUiered  about  lamps  and  candle-snutfs,        Hollaml. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  the  substance  of  fungi  or 
mushrooms.  Gray. 

FUN'GUS,  re. ;   pi.  L.  FXTN'pi;  Eng.  rON'GVS-E?. 

1.  {Bot.)  A  class  of  cellular,  flowerless  plants, 
distinguished  from  healthy  specimens  of  almost 
all  other  plants  by  the  total  absence  of  the 
color  depending  on  the  presence  of  chlorophyll 
or  on  its  red  modifications.    MicrographiC  Diet. 

Jm^  "  Under  the  name  fungi  botanists  com'prehend 
not  only  the  various  races  of  mushrooms,  toad-stools, 
and  similar  productions,  but  a  large  number  of  micro- 
scopic plant.*,  forming  the  appearances  called  rnouldi- 
ness,  mildew,  smut,  rust,  brand,  dry-rot,&-c."-E/' «-.Cyc, 

2,  {Med.)  A  spongy  excrescence,  from  an  an- 
imal body,  as  the  proud-flesh  formed  in  wounds. 

FU'NI-CLE  (fu'ne-kl),  vt.  \L,.  funiculus  ;  funis,  a 
rope  ;  Yx.funicule.^ 

1.  A  small  cord  :  —  the  navel  string. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  little    stalk   by  which   a 
seed  is  attached  to  the  placenta.   Loudon. 

TlJ-NIC'U-LAR,  a.  Consisting  of  a  cord,  ligature, 
fibre,  or  ropes.  Bailey. 

FU-NIc'U-LATE,  a.  {Zool.)  Forming  a  narrow 
ridge.         '  Maunder. 

FU-mc '  U-L  &S,  re.  [L,]  {Bot.)  The  stalk  of  a 
seed  or  an  ovule.  Gray. 

FU'J\riS,  n.  [L.,  a  rope  or  cord.]  {Anat.)  The 
umbilical  cord  or  navel  string.  Dunglison. 

FUNK,  re.  [Etymology  disputed.  Icel.  funa,  to 
putrefy.  Serenius.  ^\.  fonck,  confusion.  Z-ye.] 
An  oiiensive  smell ;  stench ;  stink.     [Vulgar.] 

FUNK,  V.  a.  To  infect  with  an  offensive  smell. 
[Vulgar.]  King. 

FUNK,  V.  re.  To  emit  an  offensive  smell ;  to  smell ; 
to  stink.     [Vulgar.]  Todd. 

FUN'N^Ij,  re.  [Contracted  fromlj. infundibulum ; 
in  and  f undo,  to  pour.  Skinner.  Johnson.  Rich- 
ardson. — W.fwn,  a  puff;  ffunell,  a  small  bun- 
dle.] 

1.  An  inverted  hollow  cone,  with  a  pipe  af- 
fixed to  its  apex,  used  for  pouring- liquors  into 
bottles,  casks,  &c.  ;  a  tunnel. 

2.  The  shaft  or  upper  part  of  a  chimney. 

3.  The  iron  chimney  of  a  steamer  or  of  a 
stove.  Simmonds. 

FUN'N^L-FORM,  a.  {Bot.)  Expanding  gradually 
upwards,  like  a  funnel,  or  tunnel;  funnel- 
shaped;  infundibuliform.  Gray. 


FtJN'N^LLED  (-npld),  a.     Having  funnels;  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  funnel.  Goldsmith. 
FUN'iN^L-LIKE,  u,.    Resembling  a  funnel,    liUl. 

FUN'iN'^L-NET,  re.  '  A  net  formed  like  a  funnel 
or  tunnel.  Goldsmith. 

FUN'NJPL-SHApeD  (-shapt),  «..  {Bot.)  Shaped 
like  a  funnel ;  funnel-form.  Brande. 

FUN'NY,  a.  [Scot./M/mie,  full  of  merriment.  — See 
Fun.]  Comical;  droll.  [Colloquial.]  Gent.  Mag. 

FUN'NY,  re.  A  light  boat;  a  kind  of  wherry. 
[Local.]  Todd. 

FiiR,  re.  [LowL.yaira;  It. /odCT-a,  a  lining ;  Sp. 
aforro  ;  Fr.  fourrure.  —  Cioth.  Jodr,  a  sheath  ; 
Gei.  fuller,  a  lining,  fur,  furring.  —  See  the  verb.] 

1.  The  finer  hair  on  certain  animals,  growing 
thick  on  the  sltin,  and  so  distinguished  from  the 
longer  and  coarser  hair. 

2.  The  skin  of  certain  animals,  as  the  beaver, 
&c.,  dressed  upon  the  inside,  and  having  the  fur 
left  on  the  other  ;  — used  for  garments.     Sioift. 

3.  A  coating,  such  as  collects  on  the  tongue 
in  a  fever.  Dryden. 

4.  A  calcareous  incrustation  from  hard  water 
in  steam-boilers  and  other  vessels.     Simmonds. 

FUR,  a.  Consisting,  or  made,  of  fur  ;  as,  "  A  fur 
cap."  P.  t'yc. 

FUR,  V.  a.  [It.  foderare,  to  line  with  fur  ;  Sp. 
aforrur ;  Yr.fourrer.  —  Dut.  voederen ;  Ger.fut- 
tern;  'Dan.  fore ;  &vi.fodra.'\     \i.  purred  ;  ^p. 

1-URKING,  PURRED.] 

1.  To  line  or  cover  with  fur.  "  Robes  and 
furred  gowns."  Shak. 

2.  To  coat  with  soft  matter.  "  Their  dry, 
furred  tongues."       '  Phillips. 

3.  {A7'cli.)  To  nail  slips  of  wood  to  joistSj 
rafters,  &c.,  to  bring  them  to  an  even  surface, 
as  for  lathing.  Wright. 

t  FiJR,  ad.    At  a  distance  ;  far.  Sidney. 

FU-RA'CIOyS  ^-shiis),  a.  \h.  furax,furacis;  fur, 
a  thief.]     Thievish.  Bailey. 

FU-RAg'l-TY,  re.  [L. /MJ-ac/fas.]  Disposition  to 
steal ;  thievishness.     [r.]  Coclieram. 

FUR'-BeAe-ING,  a.    Yielding  fur.  Booth. 

FUR'B^-LOW  (fiiv'be-lo),  re.  \\t.falbala;  Sp.fal- 
bata,  or  farfala ;  Fr.  falbala.]  A  puckered 
flounce  for  ornamenting  various  parts  of  a 
woman's  dress. 

To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow.  Pope. 

FUR'BP-LOW,  J',  a.      [i.  PURBELOWED;  pp.  FUR- 

BELOWIXG,  PURBELOWED.]   To  adom  with  fur- 
belows. '*  Flounced  and  furbelowed."  Addison. 

FUR'BJSH,  V.  a.     [It.  forbire ;    Fr.  fourbir.']     [i. 

FURBISHED  ;     pp.     FURBISHING,     FURBISHED.] 

To  rub  or  scour  till  bright ;  to  burnish ;  to  polish. 

Furbished  the  rusty  sword  again.  Vryden. 

FUR'BISH-A-BLE,  u.  That  may  be  polished  or 
burnished.  Sherwood. 

FUR'BISH-?R,  /(.     One  who  furbishes.        Barret. 

FUR' GATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Forked;  fork-shaped; 
furcated.  Loudon. 

FUR'CAT-5D,  a.  Forked  ;  divided  like  a  fork  ; 
furcate.  Pennant. 

FUR-CA'TION,  re.  [L.furca,  a  fork.]  The  state 
of  branching  or  being  branched.  Browne. 

FUR'CU-LA,  re.  A  forked  bone  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast  of  a  fowl ;  a  merrythought.  Maunder. 

FUE'CU-LAR,  a.  Fork-shaped  ;  furcate  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  a  bone  in  a  fowd,  commonly  called  mer- 
rythought. Roget. 

t  FiJR'DLE,  V.  a.  [See  Faiidel.]  To  contract ; 
to  furl.  Browne. 

PUR'FUR,  re.  [L.,  bran,  and  scurf]  Dandruff  or 
scurf  on  the  skin.  Burton. 

FUR-PU-EA'CEOUS  (fur-fu-ra'shus),  a.  [h.fmfu- 
raccus;  Fr.  furfurace.]  Scurfy ;  scaly ;  branny  ; 
lentiginous.'  Mackenzie. 


The  falling  of  scurf  from 
Chambers. 


PUR-FU-RA'TION, 

the  head. 
PiJR'FUR-OUS,  (I.     Covered  with  scurf;   scurfy; 

furfui-aceous,  Sydney  Smith. 


iMIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULT.,  BUU,  RULE.  — g,  (^,  ,;,  J,  soft;   E,  G,  c,  i,  hard:   ij  as  z ;   JC  as  kz.  — THIS,  this. 
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FU-RI-6s'l-TY,».  [It.  furiositci.]  {Med.)  Raving 
madness,     [u.]  Crabb. 

FU-RI-O'^O.  [It.]  {Mus.)  Furiously ;  vehement- 
ly. ,  Crabb. 

FU'R[-OUS,  a.  [L.  furiosus ;  It.  4r  Sp.  furioso  ; 
Vt-furieux.  —  See"FuRY.] 

1.  Transported  by  passion   beyond  reason ; 
mad;  raging;  violent;  inmriated;  frantic. 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate,  and  furiom. 
Loyal,  and  neutral  in  a  monientl'    No  man.  Shak. 

2.  Vehement ;  impetuous ;   stormy ;  boister- 
ous.  "  Furiotts  elements."  Burke. 

Syn.  — See  Violent. 

FU'RJ-OUS-LY,  ad.   In  a  furious  manner;  madly. 

FU'RJ-OUS-NESS,  n.  Frenzy;  madness;  trans- 
port; ungoverned  rage  :  —  vehemence.    JLoioih. 

PIJRL,  V.  a.  [Probably  a  contraction  of  fiirdle  or 
J'ardel.  Richardson.  In  Beau.  Sg  Fl.  the  word 
IS  spelled  farle.]  [i.  fueled  ;  pp.  furling, 
FUELED.]  {Natit.)  To  draw  up,  as  into  a  bun- 
dle ;  to  roll,  fold,  or  wrap  up. 

Then  lowers  the  lofty  mast,  and  fitrls  the  sails.     Tickell. 

FURL'(NG-LINB,  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  employed 
in  furling.  Crabb. 

FUR'LONG,  n.  [A.  S.furlanff;  fur,  a  furrow,  and 
lang,  long.]  The  eighth  part  of  a  mile  ;  forty 
rods. 

FiJR'LOUGH  (-15),  ».  [Dut.  verlqf;  Ger.  urlaub  ; 
ve/'^awie^i,  to  permit ;  JiSiTi.  forlov^  or  orlov\  Sw. 
fi/rlof,  or  orhyf.']  {Mil.)  Leave  of  absence  from 
military  service  to  an  officer  or  soldier  for  a  lim- 
ited time.  Burn. 

FUR'LOUGH  (-15),  V. 
sence  to. 


To  grant  a  leave  of  ab- 
.  Clarke. 


Enicornis  phccnicura. 


FUR'M?N-TY,  ;  „.    See  Frumenty. 
FUR'Mg-TY,     )  Massinger.    Beau.  S;  Fl. 

PUR'NACE  (f Ur'njis),  ».  [L.  furnus,  an  oven,  or 
^o?"/iflx,  an  arch  ;  It.  fornace'^  Sp.horno;  Fr. 
fourneati,  or  fournaise.]  An  enclosed  place  con- 
structed for  producing  and  maintaining  a  great 
heat  for  melting,  warming  apartments,  &c. 

>e®=  "  Furnaces  are  as  various  in  their  construction 
as  are  the  forms  of  operation  to  wliich  they  are  sub- 
servient ;  but  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  three  sorts  j 
evaporating  furnaces^  for  the  redaction  of  substances 
to  vapor  by  means  of  heat ;  reverberatory  fumaceSj 
where  the  llame  is  prevented  from  rising ;  unA  forge 
furnaceSf  in  which  the  current  of  air  is  determined 
by  bellows."     Buchanan. 

FiJR'NACE,  V.  a.     To  throw  out,  as  sparks,  like  a 

furnace.     [R.]  Shak. 

FUR-jf.a-Ri'j\r.s:,  n. 

pi.     [L.  furnus^  an 

oven.]  (Ornith.)  A 

sub-family  of  ten- 

uirostral    birds    of 

the  order  Passeres 

and  family  Certhi- 

dts;  oven-birds.      Gray. 

fFUR'NI-MENT,  ».  \7i.  fouminient.']  Furni- 
ture. Spenser. 

FitR'NJSH,  V.  a.  [It.  fornire  ;  Sp.  fornir  ;  Fr. 
fournir. — Sw.  fitrnera,  —  Menage  refers  the 
word  to  L.  ornOy  to  adorn.]     [^.   furnished  ; 

pp.  FURNISHING,  FURNISHED.] 

1.  To  supply  with  what  is  wanted  or  neces- 
sary ;  to  provide,  fit  up,  or  equip  ;  to  procure. 

Thou  Shalt  fm-nhli  him  liberally  out  of  thy  flock. 

Hevt.  XV.  14. 

2.  To  fit  up  with  appendages  or  with  decora- 
tions ;  to  decorate. 

The  apartments  are  lofty  and  enormous,  and  they  knew 
not  how  to  furnish  them.  WitlpiiU. 

Syn.  —  Fnmisli  a  house  or  a  room  ;  jit  iip  an  apart- 
ment ;  decorate  with  flowers  ;  supply  a  want ;  provide 
a  dinner;  equip  a  regiment;  procure  necessaries. — 
See  Provide. 

t  FiJR'NISH,  •/«.    A  specimen  ;  a  sample.    Greene. 

FOR'NISHED  (far'njsht),  p.  u..  Supplied;  pro- 
vided ;  fitted  up  ;  equipped. 

FijR'NISH-fiR,  «.  One  who  furnishes.    Greenhill. 

FUR'NJSH-InG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  supplying. 
2.  A  sample  ;  a  show. 

Somethinff  deeper. 
Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  furnis/iings,       Shak. 

t  FtJR'NISH-MENT,  «.     A  supply.  Cotgrave. 

ruR'N[-TURE  [fUr'ne-tur,  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;   fur'ne- 


chur,  W. ;  fUr'ne-clmr,  S. ;  f  ur'nit-yiir,  K. ;  f  ui'- 
n^-ttir,  colloquially  fiir'n§-ch6r,  Sm.],  n.  [It. 
fbmitura;  'Fr.  fouriiiture.  —  See  Furnish.] 

1.  Goods  put  in  a  house  for  use  or  ornament ; 

movables  ;  chattels ;  eif'eets  ;  apparatus. 

There  are  many  noble  palaces  in  Venice;  their  fwmiiure 
is  not  very  rich,  if  we  except  the  pictures.  Addison. 

2.  Equipage ;  embellishments  ;  decorations. 
The  iiOTBii'B  furniture  must  be  of  very  sensible  colors.  Dryden. 

3.  {Printing.')  Materials  for  extending  pages 
of  type  to  their  proper  length,  and  separating 
them  to  proper  distances.  Buchanan. 

4.  {Arch.)  Brass  work  of  locks,  knobs  of 
doors,  window-shutters,  &c.  Buchanan. 

5.  {Naut.)  The  masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 

6.  {Mus.)  The  name  of  one  of  the  mixed 
stops  of  an  organ.  Moore. 

7.  {Mil.)  The  mounting  of  amusket,  &c.Burn. 
Syn.  —  See  Goods. 

FU'ROR,  u.    [L.]    Fury  ;  madness  ;  rage.    Wyait. 

FiiR'RI-pR,  n.     A  dealer  in  furs.  Cotgrave. 

PiJR'RJ-^R-Y, «.  The  trade  in  furs.  Cook's  Voyage. 

FUR'Rf-LY,  ad.    With  a  covering  of  fur.    Byron. 

FUR'RJNG,  n.  {Arch.)  A  term  for  slips  of  wood 
nailed  to  joists,  rafters,  &c.,  to  bring  them  to 
an  even  surface  for  lathing,  &c.  Brande. 

FUR'ROW  (fur'ro),  n.  [A.  &.fur,  otfurh;  Ger. 
furche  ;  'Da.n.  Jure ;  Sw.- fara.'] 

1.  A  trench  made  in  the  earth  by  a  plough. 

Then  ploughs  for  seed  the  fruitful  furrows  broke.  Xiryden. 

2.  Any  long  trench  or  hollow,  as  a  wrinkle ;  a 
groove  or  channel  cut  in  wood ;  chamfer. 

And  time  had  worn  deep  furrows  in  his  face.     Drayton. 

FUR'ROW,  V.  a.  [A.  S.fyrian.']  H.  furrowed; 
pp.  FURROWING,  furrowed.]  To  cut  in  fur- 
rows ;  to  hollow.  "  The  furrowed  land."  Milton. 

FUR'ROWED,  p.  a.  {Bot.)  Marked  with  longi- 
tudinal channels  or  grooves  ;  sulcate.        Gray. 

fOr'ROW-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  a  furrowed 
face.     "  The  fun-ow-faccd  sea.."         B.  Jonson. 

FUR'ROW-SLICB,  n.  A  narrow  slice  of  earth 
turned  up  by  the  plough.  Farm.  Ency. 

FtjR'ROW-WEED,  n.  A  weed  that  grows  in  fur- 
rowed land.  Shak. 

FtJR'RY,  a.  [See  Fur.]  Covered  with,  or  con- 
sisting of,  fur.  Dryden. 

FUR'TH(;R,  M.  {From  fo7-th  ;  com-p.  further,  s\yp. 
furtliest.  —  A.  S.fur'thor,  furthur.\ 

1.  Being  at  a  greater  distance  ;  farther. 

2.  Additional ;    ulterior.      '*  To    work    them 
^  further  woe."  Milton. 

JB^  Further  and  farther^  of  the  same  signification, 
are  both  in  good  use See  Farther. 

FUR'THJER,  ad.     To  a  greater  distance. 

And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  further,  and  stood  in  a 
narrow  place.  yum,  xxii.  2. 

FUR'THfR,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  forthian.']  \i.  fur- 
thered ;  pp,  furthering,  furthered.]  To 
put  onward ;  to  forward ;  to  promote  ;  to  assist ; 
to  advance  ;  to  help.  "  Ready  to  further  them 
to  the  utmost  in  his  power."  Chesterfield. 

FUR'TH^R-ANOE,  re.  Promotion  ;  advancement ; 
help.  *'TheyMriAer«7ice  of  their  trade."  Spenser. 

FUR'TH^R-fR,  n.  One  who  furthers ;  a  pro- 
moter ;  a  helper.  Ascham. 

FUR'TH^R-MORE,  ad,  or  conj.  [further  and 
more.']     Moreover ;  besides. 

^®^  It  is  a  conjunction  when  it  is  used  to  connect 
an  additional  clause  of  a  sentence ;  as,  "Fwri/termore, 
I  pray  you  show  my  youth,"  &c.     Sliak. 

FiJR'TH^R-MOST,  u.  superl.  Most  distant;  fur- 
thest. Ash. 

FUR'THfiST,  a.  superl.  Most  distant ;  farthest. 
—  See  Further.  Davies. 

FUR'TH]gST,  ad.  At  the  greatest  distance  ;  far- 
thest. Shenstone. 

riJR'TJVE,  a.  [L.  furtivus  ;  fur,  a  thief;  It.  § 
S^.furtivo  ;  'Fr.fiirtif.']  Stolen  ;  surreptitious  ; 
obtained  by  theft. 

Dark,  furtive  beams,  and  glory  not  their  own.       Prior. 

FiJR'TIVE-LY,  ad  By  theft ;  in  a  furtive  man- 
ner ;  surreptitiously.  Ed.  Rev. 


FUR'TVM,n.  [L.]  (iffiw.)  Theft ;  robbery ;  lar- 
ceny. Hamilton. 

FU'RUN-CLE  (fii'riing-kl),  n.  [L.funmculus;fur, 
a  thief;  —  so  called  because  it  creeps  to  a  head.] 
A  boil ;  a  felon  ;  an  angry  pustule.      Wiseman. 

FUR'-WROUGHT  (-riwt),  a.    Made  of  fur.    Gay. 

FU'RY,  n.  [L.  furor,  orfuria ;  furo,  to  rage ;  It. 
SS&^-ftiria;  Fr.  fureur,  or  Jurie.'] 

1.  Madness ;  rage  ;  passion  of  anger ;  frenzy. 

*  I  do  oppose  my  patience  to  his  furji.  Shak. 

2.  Enthusiasm  ;■  exaltation  of  fancy. 

Once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired,  ^ 

Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired. 

From  the  supporting  myrttcs  round. 

They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound.      CoUina, 

3.  {Myth.)  A  goddess  of  vengeance;  —  hence 
a  turbulent,  raging  woman  ;  a  nag ;  a  vixen  ;  a 
shrew ;  a  virago. 

4.  One  of  the  Fates  or  Destinies,     [r.] 

Comes  the  blind  Fury,  with  the  abhorred  shears, 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  Milton, 

FU'RY-GOD'DpSS,  re.  The  pagan  deity  Ate,  one 
of  the  Furies.  Pope, 

FU'RY-LIKE,  a.  Raving ;  raging  ;  furious ;  tur- 
bulent ;  vixenish.  Thomson. 

FURZE  (furz),  ».  [A.S./2/)-s.]  (So<.)  A  beauti- 
ful flowering  evergreen  shrub ;  gorse ;  goss  ; 
whin  ;   Ulex  Europmus.  Somei-ville. 

FURZE'-BX^SH,  re.     A  plant ;  the  furze.         Hill. 

FURZE'-CHAT,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Sylviadtc,  or  warblers,  and  genus  Saxicola; 
whinchat ;  Saxicola  rubetra.  Yarrell. 

FiJR'ZEN  (f  iir'zn),  u..  Relating  to  furze  ;  furzy  ; 
gorsy.  Holland. 

FUR.'ZY,  a.  Overgrown  with  furze  ;  full  of  gorse  ; 
gorsy.     "  The  furzy  field."  Gay. 

FU-SA-ROLE',  re.  [It.]  {Arch.)  A  moulding 
placed  immediately  under  the  echinus  in  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Composite  capitals.       Crabb. 

FUS-CA'TIQN,  re.  \L.  fusco,  fuscatus,  to  darken; 
fuscus,  dark.]  Act  of  darkening  or  obscuring ; 
obfuscation ;  darkness ;  obtenebration.  Blount. 

FUS'CINE,  re.  [L.  fuscus,  dark.]  {Chem.)  A 
brownish  matter,  obtained  from  enipyreumaiic 
animal  oil.  P.  Cyc. 

FUS'CITE,  re.  \li.  fuscus,  dark.]  {Min.)  A  yel- 
lowish variety  of  compact  scapolite  from  Nor- 
way ;  gabronite.  Brande. 

FUS'CO-CO-BAL'TI-A-SALT(-she-»-),7i.(C7iem.) 
A  salt  formed  by  exposing  to  the  air  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  cobalt,  or  by 
the  action  of  water  on  oxycobaltic  salts.  Graham,. 

FCtS'COUS,  a.  [L.  /m,!cm.s.]  Deep  gray-brown ; 
brown  with  a  gray'  tinge.  Henslow. 

FUSE  (fuz'),  j>.  a.  [h.fundOjfusus,  to  pour  out.] 
[«.  FUSED  ;  pp.  FUSING,  FUSED.]  To  melt ;  to 
put  into  fusion  ;  to  liquefy  by  heat.         Byrom. 

FU^E  (fiiz),  f.  n.     To  be  melted;  to  melt.  Bailey. 

FU§E,  re.  {Mil.)  A  tube  filled  with  a  combustible 
composition,  used  for  blasting,  or  for  firing 
shells. — See  Fuze.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

FU-§EE',  re.  [L.  ftisus,  a  spindle  ;  It.  fuso ;  Sp. 
huso  ;  Fr.  fusee,  or  fuseau."] 

1.  A  cylinder,  or  part  of 
a  watch,  round  which  the 
chain  winds. 

2.  {Mil.)  That  part  of  a 
bomb   or   grenade    which  „ 
makes  it  take  fire  ;  a  fuse. 

3.  The  track  of  a  buck.  Ainsworth. 

4.  A  sort  of  firelock  or  gun  ;  —  often  written 
fusil.  —  See  Fusil.  Johnson. 

5.  A  squib.  Simmonds. 

6.  A  slow  match,  used  by  smokers  for  light- 
ing tobacco.  Simmonds. 

FU'SJpL-oiL,  re.  [Ger. /resfZ,  bad  liquor,  and  w/, 
oil.]  Hydrate  of  amyl'e  ;  a  colorless,  oily  spirit 
obtained  from  alcohol,  very  acrid  to  the  taste, 
of  a  strong  and  nauseous  odor,  and  stupefying 
in  its  effects  :  —  called  also  oil  of  potato-spirit, 
oil  of  grain,  and  corn-spirit  oil.  Hoblyn. 

FU-^I-BIL't-TY,  re.  [It.  fusibility ;  Sp.  fusibili- 
dad;  Fr.fusibilite.']  The  quality  of  being  fusi- 
ble. I-Votton. 


A    E    I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  i,  I,  6,  if,  f,  short;   A,  ^,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    IlfilR,  HER; 
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PU'§l-BLE  [ffl'ze-bl,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.K.  Sm.  Wh.; 
fu'se-bl,  S.  W.']^  a.  [L.  fundOj  fiisuSj  to  pour 
out;  It.fusibile;  S^.  ^tr.  fusible.}  That  may 
be  melted  or  fused  ;  as,  "Lead  is  very  fusible. 

I^sible  calculus,  a  species  of  urinary  calculus,  cliar- 
acterized  by  tlie  facility  with  which  it  fuses  before 
the  blow-pipe Fusible  metal,  a  compound  consist- 
ing of  eight  parts  of  bismuth,  five  parts  of  lead,  and 
tliree  parts  of  tin.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  below 
212=.  Hublijn.     Graham. 

FCr'§[-FORM,  a.  [h.fusus,  a  spindle,  and  forma, 
form  ;  Fr.  fusifwme.']  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a 
spindle.  '  P.  Cye. 

FU'§!L  (fu'zjl),  a.  \Jj.fusilis;  fundo,  fusus,  to 
pour  out;  It.fusile;  Srp.  fusil;  Old  Fr.yVmfe.] 
Capable  of  being  melted  ;  fusible.     Woodward. 

FU'SIL  (fu'z.il  or  fu-zS')  [fu'zjl,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  C. 
Wb. ;  fu-ze'',  S.  W.  J.  F. ;  fu-zil',  K.],  n.   [Fr.] 

1.  A  firelock  ;  a  small  musket ;  a  fusee. 

2.  {Her.)  A  bearing  of  a  rhomboidal  figure, 
longer  than  the  lozenge,  and  having  its  upper 
and  lower  angles  more  acute  and  sharp  than 
the  other  two.  Lond.  Ency. 

FU-§!-LEEK',  n.  [Fi.  fusillier.']  {Mil.)  Origin- 
ally, a  soldier  armed  with  a  fusil  or  light  mus- 
ket, which  might  be  slung  over  the  shoulder ; 
but  the  equipment  of  fusileers  does  not  now 
differ  from  that  of  other  regiments. 

_  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

FU-§?L-LADE',  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  A  discharge  of 
muskets  ;  a  shooting  or  firing.  Qu.  Rev. 

FU-SI'J<r.m,7i.pl.  {Coneh.)  Spindle-shaped  shells, 
a  sub-family  of  moUusca.  Swainson. 

FUg'ING,  p.  a.    Melting ;  liquefying. 

Fusing  point,  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  any  solid 
body  melts.  Francis. 

FU'^rON  (fa'zhun),  n.  [L.  fusio  ;  fundo,  fusus, 
to  pour  out;  it.fusione;  Sp.  S/Ti.  fusion.}  The 
act  of  melting,  or  the  state  of  being  melted. 
"  Metals  in  fusion.*'  Newton. 

FU'SOME,  «..     Handsome ;  neat.  [Local.]    Grose. 

FUSS,  n.  [A.  S.  fus,  ready,  quick;  fysan,  to 
hasten.]  A  tumult ;  a  bustle  ;  much  ado  about 
trifles ;  noise.     [Colloquial.]  Swift. 

FUSS,  V.  n.  To  bustle  or  make  a  great  ado  about 
trifles  ;  to  fussify.     [Colloquial.]  Brockett. 

FUS'SI-PY,  V.  n.  To  make  a  bustle  about  trifles; 
to  bustle  ;  to  fuss.     [Vulgar.]  Qu.  Rev. 

FUS'SI-LY,  ad.  In  a  bustling  manner ;  noisily. 
[Low.]  Byron. 

FUS'SI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
fussy,  or  making  much  ado  about  trifles ;  noisi- 
ness. Miall. 

FUSS'JNG,  a.  Making  a  fuss ;  bustling.  SirW.Seott. 

FU§'§LE,  V.     See  Fuzzle.  Todd. 

FUS'SY,  a.  Addicted  to  trifling ;  busy  about  tri- 
fles ;  bustling.  [Colloquial.]  Martineau. 
"What  in  colloquial  language  is  called  a  fussy  way.     Whately. 


fOST,  n.  [L.  fustis,  a  cudgel ;  It.  if  Sp.  fiista  ; 
0\i¥r. fust;  Fi.fra.] 

1.  The  trunk  or  shaft  of  a  column.  Drummond. 

2.  A  strong  and  disagreeable  smell,  as  that  of 
a  mouldy  barrel ;  mustiness.  Johnson. 

t  FUST,  V.  n.  To  grow  mouldy ;  to  smell  ill.  Shak. 

t  FUST'^D,  a.     Mouldy  ;  stinking.         Bp.  Hall. 

FUS'TfT,  «.  \¥r.fustet.']  The  wood  of  the  Ptes 
cotinus;  a  fugitive  yellow  dye.  Ure. 

FUST'IAN  (fiist'yiJ"),  «•  Ux.fustagno;  Sp.  fus- 
tan;  Old  Ft.  ftistaine;  r'r.futaine.  So  called, 
Bochart  thinks,  from  Fustat,  a  city  of  Egypt.] 

1.  A  thick,  twilled  cotton,  of  several  varieties, 
embracing  velveteen  and  corduroy. 

'T  was  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

liike  fustian  heretofore  on  satin.  Hudibras. 

2.  {Rhet.)  An  inflated  style,  or  forced  eleva- 
tion in  writmg  or  speaking ;  bombast. 

FUST'IAN  (fust'ysin),  a.     1.  Made  of,  or  resem- 
bling, the  cloth  called  fustian.  Johnson. 
2.  Swelling;    unnaturally  pompous;    ridicu- 
lously tumid.     "  Fustian  poets."  Dryden. 

t  FUST'IAN-IST  (fust'y?n-Sst),  n.  A  writer  of 
fustian  or  bombast.  Milton. 

FUS'TIO,  n.  [Derived  apparently  from  the  Fr. 
fustet.  Eng.  Cyc.}  A  yellow  dye-wood  of  two 
kinds,  known  as  old  fustic  and  young  fustic. 

ii£^  Old  fustic  is  the  produce  of  the  Morus  tinctoria, 
or  Dyer's  Mulberry,  a  native  of  tropical  America  and 
the  West  Indies  ;  young  fustic  is  the  produce  of  the 
Rhus  cotinus,  a  niilive  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  south 
of  France.    Eng.  Cyc. 

FUS'TIjp,  n.  The  off'spring  of  a  white  and  a  mus- 
tie.     [West  Indies.]  Hodgson. 

t  FUS'TI-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  fustigo,  fustigatus ; 
fustis,  a  cudgel;  Yr.fiistiger.']  To  beat  with  a 
stick;  to  cudgel;  to  cane.  Bailey. 

FUS-TI-GA'TION,  n.  [Tr.  fiistigation.]  A  Roman 
punishment  of  beating  with  a  cudgel ;  flagella- 
tion ;  a  Catholic  penance.  J^p.  Saneroft. 

tFUS-TI-LA'RI-AN,  n.  [Frora  fusty.]  A  low 
fellow ;  a  rascal ;  a  scoundrel.  Shak. 

FUS'TI-LUG,    )  ,j.    [See  Fust.]     A  gross,  fat, 
FUS'T!-LtJG§,  )  unwieldy  person.      [Obsolete  or 
vulgar.]  Junius. 

FUS'Tf-JMESS, «.  Mouldiness ;  bad  smeW.Sherwood. 
FUS'TY,  a.   Ill-smelling ;  mouldy ;  musty.    Shak. 

FU^'UEE  (fu'zhur),  TC.  [Ij.fusura;  fundo,  fusus, 
to  potir  out.  —  See  Fuse.]  The  act  of  fusing  or 
melting;  fusion,     [e.]  Bailey. 

FU'TILE  (fu'tiO,  «■  [L.  futilis ;  fundo,  to  pour 
out;  It.  futile;  S-p.futil;  Ft. futile.'] 

1.  Trifling;  worthless;  of  no  weight;  trivial; 
frivolous.  "  Talkers  and  futile  persons."  Bacon. 

2.  Useless;  vain.    "  Futile  gains.**   Shenstone. 
Syn.  —  See  Tripling. 

FU'TILE-LY,  ad.  In  a  futile  manner.    Dr.  Allen. 

FU-TIL'I-TY,  n.    [L.fut^litas ;  futilis,  futile  ;  Sp. 


fictilidad;  Ft.  fuiilitL}  The  quality  of  being 
futile  ;  triviality  ;  frivolousness ;  nugacity  ;  use- 
lessness;  worthlessness.  Bentley. 

t  FU'TJL-OtJS,  a.     Worthless  ;  trifling.     Hoioell. 

FUT'TQCKS,  n.  pi.  [See  Foothooks.]  {Naut.) 
The  timbers  of  a  ship,  between  the  floor  timbers 
and  the  top  ones. 

Fuitoch-plates,  iron  plates  crossing  the  sides  of  the 
top-rim  perpendicularly.  The  dead-eyes  of  the  top- 
mast rigging  are  fitted  to  their  upper  ends,  and  the 
futtock-shrouds  to  their  lower  ends.—Puttock-shrouds, 
short  shrouds,  leading  from  the  lower  ends  of  the 
futtock-plates  to  a  bend  round  the  lower  mast,  just 
below  the  top.  Vana. 

II  FUT'URE  (fut'yur)  [fti'chiir,  S.  J. ;  fu'chur,,  W. ; 
fil'tur,  P. ;  fa'tar,  F. ;  fiit'yur,  Ja.  K. ;  fii'tur, 
colloquially  fa'choor,  Sm.],  ai  [L.futurus;  It. 
§  Sp.futuro  ;  Fr.  futur.]  That  will  be  here- 
after ;  that  is  to  come. 

See  future  sons,  and  daughters  yet  unborn.         Pope. 
Future  tense,  (^Oram.)  the  tense  of  a  verb  which  re- 
lates to  future  time, 

II  PUT'UKE  (fat'yur),  n.    Time  to  come  ;  futurity. 

O  blindness  to  the  futurel  kindly  given. 

That  eaeh  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heaven.     Pope. 

II  FUT'URE-LY  (fut'yur-lf ),  ad.  In  time  to  come  ; 
hereafter.  Raleigh. 

II  FUT'lTR-iST,  n.  One  who  has  regard  to  the 
future  ;  —  one  who  holds  that  the  prophecies  of 
the  Bible  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled.        Month.  Rev. 

FTJ-TU-RI"TIAL  (fat-yu-rish'jl),  u..  Kelating  to 
futurity;  future,     [ii.]  Hamilton. 

FU-TU-RI"TION  (fat-yu-rlsh'un),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  to  be  hereafter,  [r.]  Pearson. 

FU-TU'RJ-TY,  n.     1.  Time  to  come ;  the  future. 

I  will  contrive  some  way  to  make  it  known  to  futurity.  Swift. 

2.  Event  to  come  ;  a  future  event. 

All  futurities  are  naked  before  that  all-seeing  eye.    South. 

FUZE,  n.  A  short  tube,  made  of  well-seasoned 
wood,  and  fixed  in  the  bore  of  a  shell,  used  in 
exploding.  —  See  Fuse.  P.  Cyc. 

FUZZ,  V.  n.  [See  Fizz.]  To  fly  out  in  small  par- 
ticles. Bailey. 

t  FUZZ,  V.  a.     To  make  drunk.  A.  Wood. 

FUZZ,  n.  Light  particles ;  volatile  matter.  Smart. 

FOzz'— BALL,  n.  A  kind  of  fungus,  which,  when 
pressed,  bur.sts,  and  scatters  a  fine  dust ;  a  pufl'- 
ball.  Johnson. 

tFUZ'ZLE,  V.  a.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  fud- 
dle. Richardson.]  To  make  drunk.  —  Same  as 
Fuzz.  Burton. 

FtJZ'ZY,  a.  Rough  and  shaggy ;  having  fuzz  : 
light  and  spongy.  Halliwell.     Forby. 

FY,  or  FIE,  interj.  [The  imperative  of  the  Goth. 
*r  A.  S.fian,  to  hate  :  — W.  )^,  fie.  —  See  Faugh.] 
A  word  of  blame  :  —  for  shame  !  Spenser. 

FYKE,  n.  [Dut.  fuik.]  A  bow-net  for  catching 
shad.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 


G. 


Gthe  seventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  has  two 
5  sounds.  It  is  always  hard  before  a,  o,  and 
u,  as  in  gain,  go,  gun,  except  in  the  word  gaol, 
which  is  better  written ^aiV;  before  e,i,  and  y,  it 
is  sometimes  soft,  as  in  gem,  ginger,  dingy,  and 
sometimes  hard,  as  in  girl,  gibbous,  finger.  Be- 
fore n  at  the  beginning,  and  commonly  before 
the  same  letter  at  the  end  of  words,  it  is  mute  ; 
as  in  gnaw,  gnu,  benign. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  </,  in  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  words  derived  from  that  language,  is  often 
changed  into  y,  and  in  the  middle  into  i ;  as, 
ga!r,  a  year ;  dieg,  a  day ;  stegl,  a  sail.  Th^letter 
g  is  substituted  for  w  in  several  words  derived 
from  the  Northern  languages  through  the  Cel- 
tic, as  in  guard  from  %oard,  guise  from  unse,  Sic. 


GA,  a  Gothic  prefix  corresponding  to  the  A.  S.  oe. 
-See  Ge.  f  s  J 

G.\B, »'.  m.  [A.  S.  gabban;  Dut.  gabberen.  —  It. 
gabbare ;  Fr.  gaber.] 

1.  To  talk  idly  ;  to  prate ;  to  jabber.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  lie.  Chaucer. 
GAb,  n.     [Dan.  gab,  the  mouth ;  Sw.  c/ap.]    Lo- 
quacity ;  prate  ;  idle  talk.     [Vulgar.]         Todd. 

GA'BAN,  «.    A  coarse  cloak.  Simmonds. 

t  GAB'AR-AqSE,  n.  A  term  for  the  coarse  cloth 
in  which  Irish  goods  were  packed.  Baiky. 

GAB-AR-piNE'  (g&b-sr-den'),  n.  [It.  gabbano  ;  Sp. 
gabardina  ;  gaban,  a  great  coat  with  a  hood  and 
close  sleeves;  Fr.  gaban,  galvardine,  a  gabar- 


dine.]   A  loose  coat  or  frock  thrown  over  the 
other  clothing. 


You  called  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gabardine. 


Shuk. 


gAB'BLE  (gSh'bl),  V.  n.     [Dim.  from  ^a5.  —  See 

GAB.1  [«'.  GABBLED  ;  pp.  GABBLING,  GABBLED,] 

1.  TO  talk  rapidly,  noisily,  and  without  mean- 
ing ;  to  prate  ;  to  jabber  ;  to  babble  ;  to  chatter. 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 

Th'  he'd  heard  three  laborers  of  BabeL  Iludityras. 

2,  To  Utter  inarticulate  sounds  ;  to  cackle. 

The  noisy  geese  that  r/abbled  o'er  the  pool.      Goldsmith. 

gAB'BLE,  n.     1.  Rapid,  noisy,  and  unmeaning 
talk  ;  prate  ;  idle  talk  ;  prattle, 

Forthwitli  a  hideoiie  ffobble  rises  loud 

Among  the  builders.  Milton. 
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GABBLER 

2.  Quick  and  inarticulate  sounds,  as  of  fowls ; 
cackle.  Shak. 

gAb'BLPR,  n.    One  who  gabbles  or  jabbers. 

GAB'BhlNG,  )(.  A  rapid  and  indistinct  or  inar- 
ticulate sound,  as  of  fowls.  Spectator. 

GAB'BRO,  re.  [It.]  (il/m.)  An  aggregate  of  dial- 
lage  and  saussurite  ;  euphotide.  Wnght. 

tGA'BpL,  11.  [It.  gahella,;  Sp.  ffccaeca;  Fr.  ga- 
helle;  A.  S.  gafol;  gifaii,  gaf,  to  give.]  I^Law.) 
An  impost  laid  on  commodities ;  excise  ;  a  tax ; 
a  duty.  Addison. 

Oj}-BELLE',  n.  [Fr.  Probably  derived  through 
some  unknown  inflection  from  the  Teutonic 
word  gcben,  to  give.  Braiide.']  An  impost,  par- 
ticularly a  duty  on  salt  in  France.  Bi-ande. 

tGA'BpL-Lja,  «.     A  collector  of  taxes.   Wright. 

GAB-^R-DINE'  (gib-er-dSu'),  n.  See  GABARDINE. 

GA'BI-AN,  a.  Noting  a  sort  of  petroleum,  or  min- 
eral naphtha,  found  at  Gabian,  France.  Brande. 

GA'BI-ON,  n.  [It.  gabbione ;  Sp.  gabion,  or  gavi- 
on  ;  Fr".  gabion.  —  See  Cage.]  {Foii.)  A  cylin- 
drical wicker  basket,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
filled  with  earth  :  —  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  parapet  of  trenches,  batteries,  &c.,  also  for 
covering  working  parties.    Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

GA-BI-QN-NADE',  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  bulwark, 
or  parapet,  of  gabions.  Crabb. 

GA'BLE,  re.  [Goth,  gibla ;  Dut.  gevel\  Ger.  giebel, 
gipfel'i  Ji^Ti.  gavl.  —  Low  L.  gabella.']  {Arch.) 
The  triangular  end  of  a  house,  or  other  build- 
ing, from  the  eaves  to  the  top  :  —  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  end  of  a  building.  Britfon. 

GA'BLE,  a.     Noting  the  triangular  end  of  a  house 

above  the  eaves  ;  as,  "  The  gable  end."     Jodrell. 

Oa'.le  windoTT,  a  window  in  tlie  gablo  of  a  building  j 

or  a  window  having  its  upper  part  shaped   like  a 

gable.  Britton. 

GA'BLE-R66feD  (-r8ft),  a.  {Arch.)  Having  a 
roof  converging  to  an  apex  in  the  manner  of  a 
gable,  the  sloping  rafters  being  left  open  to  the 
interior,  without  the  intervention  of  cross- 
beams or  an  arched  ceiling.  Britton. 

GA'BL^T,  re.  A  small  gable,  or  gable-shaped  deco- 
ration, frequently  introduced  on  buttresses,  tab- 
ernacles, screens,  &c.  Britton. 

GAB'LOCKS,  re.  pi.  False  spurs  placed  on  game- 
cocks. Craig. 

GA'BR!-pL-ITES,  «.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of 
Anabaptists  in  Pomerania,  so  called  from  one 
Gabriel  Scherling.  Craig. 

GAB'BON-ITE,  n.  Igabro,  the  Italian  name  of 
arock  composed  of  diallage  and  felspar.]  {Min.) 
A  yellowish  stony  substance,  of  a  greasy  lustre  ; 
a  species  of  nepheline.  lire. 

GA'BY,  or  gAWBY,  n.  A  silly  person ;  a  dunce  ; 
a  simpleton.     [Colloquial  and  local.]  Todd. 

gAD,  re.     [A.  S.  gad ;  Sw.  gadd.  —  See  Goad.] 

1.  The  point  of  a  weapon  ;  a  spear  or  arrow- 
head. Slmk. 

2.  A  sceptre  or  club.     Mir.  for  Mag. 

3.  A  boss,  or  small  spike, 
of  steel,  with  which  the  knuc- 
kles of  gauntlets  were  armed. 

Fairholi. 

4.  A  wedge  or  ingot  of  iron 
or  steel.  Moxon. 

5.  {Mining.)  A  small  punch  of  iron  with  a  long 
wooden  handle,  used  to  break  up  the  ore.    Craig. 

t  Upon  the  o-arf,  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment ; 
upon  tile  spur  of  the  occasion.  "  All  this  done  vjion 
the  gad !  "  Slmk. 

GAD,  V,  re.  [Probably  formed  from  the  past  part, 
of  A.  S.  ga,  or  gdn,  to  go.  Richardson.']  \i. 
GADDED  ;  pp.  GADDING,  GADDED.]  To  ramble 
or  rove  about  idly.  • 

How  now,  my  headstrong,  where  have  you  been  gaddiiip? 

Sha/i. 

GAD'— A-BOUT,  n.  One  who  runs  about  much; 
a  gadder  ;  a  gossip.     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

GAD'BEE,  n.  [See  Gad,  re.]  A  large  stinging 
fly ;  the  gadfly.  Maunder. 

GAD'DpR,  re.     One  who  gads  about  idly. 

GAd'DIIVG,  re.     A  ro-iung  or  going  about.     Boyle. 
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gAd'DING-LY,  ad.    In  a  gadding,  roving  manner. 

GAD'DISH,  a.    Disposed  to  gad  or  wander  about. 

GAD'DISH-NESS,    n.       Idleness  ;     slothfulness  ; 

waste  of  time.  Abp.  Leighton. 

gAd'FLY,  re.  [See  Goad.]  {Ent.)  The  common 
name  of  several  species  of  insects  of  the  genus 
Tabanus,  which  torment  horses  and  cattle  by 
piercing  them  with  their  sharp  proboscis  to  suck 
their  blood  ;  the  horse-fly  ;  the  breese.  Harris. 
;e®^  The  Tabanus  atratus  ia  the  most  common  of  the 
large  gadjiies.     Harris. 

GAp-!-TA'N(-.^N,  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Ca- 
diz (ancient  Gades)  or  its  inhabitants.     Clarke. 

gAd-J-TA'NI-AN,  re.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant 
of  Cadiz.-       '  Baldwin. 

t  GAD'LING,  a.     Straggling.  Bullokar. 

GAD'LING,  re.    1.  A  gad-about ;  a  gadder.  C/mrece)-. 

2.  A  a  boss  on  the  knuckle  of  a  gauntlet ;  a 

gad.  —  See  Gad.  Fairholt. 

GA'DOID,  re.  [L.  gadns,  a  cod.]  {Ich.)  A  family 
of  soft-finned  fishes,  of  which  the  cod-fish  may 
be  regarded  as  the  type.  Brande. 

GA'DOID,  a.  {Ich.)  Relating  to  cod-fishes.  Ojri'foie. 

GAD'0-LIN-iTE,  re.  {Min.)  A  rare,  hard  miner- 
al, of  black,  brownish,  or  yellowish  color,  named 
in  honor  of  Prof.  Gadolin ;  —  called  also  yttrite, 
or  ytterbite.  (Ire. 

oA'DUS,n.  {Ich.)  A  Linnsean  genus  of  fishes 
including  the  cod.  St07'er. 

GAD'WALL,  re.  {Ornith.)  The  common  name  of 
the  duck.  Anas  strepera,  which  inhabits  the 
shores  and  marshes  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  Europe.  Eng.  Cyc. 

GAEL  (gal),  ». ;  pi.  Gael.  1.  A  Scotch  Celt, 
commonly  called  a  Scotch  Highlander. 

The  Gaul  are  confessedly  the  unmixed  and  unconqucred 
posterity  of  the  Celts,  who  first  peopled  Britain  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  Gaul.  li.  A.  Arrmtronn. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  and  admitted  that  the 
modern  Gael  are  a  portion  of  the  Galli  or  Gauls,  of  anti- 
quity. F.  Ojic. 

2.  An  Irish  Celt.  R.  A.  Armstrong. 

II  GAB'LIC  [ga'ljk,  .Ta.  K.  R. ;  ga'e-lik,  Sm.],  re. 
The  Gaelic  language  ;  —  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic, 
spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

The  Gaelic  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  parent  Celtic, 
and  has  fewer  infleetious,  than  the  Welsh.  Manks,  or  Irish 
dialects.  R.  A.  Armstrong. 

II  GAE'LIC,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  those  descend- 
ants of  the  Celts  whoinhabit  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  or  to  their  language.  Armstrong. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Irish  Celts,  or  their  lan- 
guage. Latham. 

GAFF,  n.     [Sp.  gafa ;  Fr.  gaffe,  a  boat-hook.] 

1.  A  harpoon  or  large  hook.  Ains2C07'th. 

2.  An  artificial  spur  put  upon  a  game-cock. 

3.  {Naut.)  The  spar  to  which  the  head  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail  is  bent.  Dana. 


GAIN 


gAg 


A  loud  laugh.  —  See  Guffaw. 
Jamieson. 


GAF- FA  W,  i 
[Scotland.] 

GAF'FfR,  n.  [A  corruption  of  good  father,  ac- 
cording to  Lye  ;  of  god-father,  according  to 
Sotnner-j  of  grandfather,  according  to  Keight- 
ley.  —  A.  S.  gefere,  a  companion.   Junius.'] 

1.  An  old  word  of  respect  applied  to  an  aged 
man,  as  gaynmer  to  a,  woman  ;  —  at  present  ob- 
solete, or  applied  only  to"  an  old  rustic.  "  Gaffer 
Treadwell."  Gay. 

2.  f  An  old  man. 

A  few  honest  gaffers,  witli  their  elect  pastor.   Bp.  Gauden. 
GAF'PLE  (gitffl),   n.     [A;  S.  gafias,  forks;    Dut. 
gaffel,   a  fork  ;   Ger.  gabel ;  Dan!  gaffel ;  Icel. 
gaffal;  Sw.  gaffel?^ 

1.  An  artificial  spur  to  be  put  upon  the  leg  of 
a  cock  when  he  is  set  to  fight.  Johnson. 

2.  A  steel  lever  used  to  bend  cross-bows 
with.  Sherwood. 

gAff'LOCK,  re.     See  Gavelock.  Todd. 

gAff'-TOP-SAIL,  n.      {Naut.)    A  light  sail  set 

over  a  gaff,  the  sail  being  spread  by  it.      Dana. 

GAF'OL,  re.  [A.  S.  gafole,  or  gafid.]  {Law.) 
Rent  or  income;  — a  tax,  tribute,'  or  custom. 

GAF'OL-LAND,  }  n.       {Law.)    Rented  land  :  — 
GAP'TL— lAnd,  >  land  liable  to  taxes.   Whishaie. 


breathing,  but  hinders  speaking;  to  silence, 

Is  it  peace,  because  the  man  is  t/aijoed  and  cannot,  or  over- 
awed and  dare  not,  cry  out  of  oppression?  South. 

gAg,  re.  Something  to  put  into  the  mouth  to 
hinder  speech  or  eating ;  a  muzzle.  Milton. 

GA^E,  n.  1.  [It.  gaggio  ;  Fr.  gage.  —  A.  S.  cagi- 
an,  to  lock,  shut  Ust;  gage  being  that  by  which 
a  man  is  bound  to  certain  fulfilments.  Tooke.] 
A  pledge  ;  a  pawn  ;  a  security. 

The  gage  and  hostage  of  your  keeping  it.        Sotilhem. 

2.  A  challenge  to  combat,  as  by  a  glove  or 
gauntlet  thrown  upon  the  ground  by  the  chal- 
lenger. 

There,  toke  my  gage ;  behold.  I  offer  it 

To  him  that  first  accused  him  in  this  cause.       Fairfax. 

3.  A  plum  of  several  varieties.  "  Green  gage." 

4.  {Physics.)  An  instrument  or  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  state  of  a  phenomenon ;  as, 
"  A  wind  gage." 

5.  (Naut.)  The  number  of  feet  which  a  ship 
sinks  in  water  :  —  also  the  position  of  one  ship 
as  regards  another  ;  as,  "  To  have  the  weather 
gage,  or  the  lee  gage."  Dana. 

0.  {Mech.)  Any  instrument  used  to  measure 
or  adjust.  SmaH. 

;8®^  In  the  last  three  senses  written  also  gau(rc. — 
See  Gauge.  " 

GA^E,  V.  a.  [Fr.  gager.]  [i.  gaged  ;  pp.  gag- 
ing, GAGED.] 

1.  To  wager  ;  to  impawn ;  to  give  as  a  pledge 
or  security. 

A  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  the  king.  SItal: 

2.  To  bind  by  a  pledge  or  security  ;  to  engage. 

My  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  me  gaged.  Sliak: 

je^  See  Gauge  for  other  meanings. 

GA^'^R,  n.  One  who  gages.  —  See  Gavger.  Todd. 

gAg'G^IR,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  gags. 
2.  A  lifter  used  by  a  founder ;  —  consisting  of 
a  piece  of  iron  shaped  like  letter  T.  Simmonds. 

gAg'GLE,  v.  re.  [Dut.  gagelen.]  To  make  a 
noise  like  a  goose  ;  to  cackle ;  to  gabble.  Bacon. 

gAg'GLE,  n.  A  flock  of  geese".  [Local.]  Halliicell. 

gAg'GLING,  n.  A  noise  made  by  geese ;  a  gab- 
bling ;  a  cackling.  Ilotvell. 

GAHN'ITE,   re.      {Min.)  A  native    aluminate   of. 
zinc,  named  in   honor  of  the  Swedish  chemist 
Gahn;  —  sometimes  caWoA  automalite.  Brande. 

GAI'f,-TY,  re.     Mirth.  —  See  Gayety.      Johnson. 

GAILLIARDB  (gal-yard'),  re.  [Fr.]  A  lively  dance 
derived  from  Italy.  Brande. 

GAI'LY,  ad.     See  Gayly.  Johnson. 

GAIN,  re.     [It.  guadagno ;  Fr.  gain.] 

1.  Any  thing  acquired  ;  profit ;  advantage  ; 
emoluinent ;  benefit ;  lucre ;  interest. 

We  have,  as  a  first  principle,  laid  down,  what  we  appre- 
hend every  one  must  allow,  that  gain,  or  the  hope  of -gain,  is 
the  mover  of  all  intercourse  or  trade.  Franklin. 

2.  Overplus  in  a  computation ;  —  opposed  to 
loss ;  as,  "  Loss  or  gain."  Johnson. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  bevelling  shoulder  of  a  joist 
or  other  timber  :  —  the  lapping  of  the  end  of  a 
joist,  &c.,  upon  a  trimmer  or  girder,  the  gain 
or  bevelling  shoulder  of  the  former  being  let 
into  the  latter  by  a  cut.  LoTidon  Ency. 

Syn.  —  See  Advantage,  Benefit,  Emolu- 
ment. 

GAIN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  gynan,  to  gain  as  money. — 
It.  guadagnare  ;  Port,  ganhar ;  Sp.  ganar ;  Fr. 
gagner.  —  According  to  Tooke,  from  A.  S.  gewin- 
reare,  towin.]  [i.  gained  ;  pp.  GAINING,  gained.] 

1.  To  acquire  ;  to  obtain  ;  to  win ;  to  get. 
For  fame  with  toil  we  gain,  but  lose  with  case.       Tope. 

A  leper  once  he  lost,  and  gained  a  king.  Milton. 

2.  To  draw  to  one's  side ;  to  get  the  good 
will  of ;  to  secure. 

To  gratify  the  queen,  and  gain  the  court.         Dryden. 

3.  To  arrive  at ;  to  reach ;  to  attain. 

Thus  saved  from  death,  they  gain  the  Phestan  shores.  Pope. 

To  gain  ground,  to  advance,  prevail,  or  increase. — 

To  gain  over,  to    draw  to    a    party  or  interest.  — 
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To  gain  the  wind  of  a  ship,  (JVaut.)  to  arrive  on  the 
weather  side,  or  to  windward,  of  anotller  vessel, 
wllon  both  are  sailing  as  near  tlio  wind  as  possible. 
Mar.  Diet. 
Syu.  —  See  Acquire,  Get. 
GAIN,  V.  n.     To  acquire  profit  or  advantage. 

Thou  hast  greedily  gained  of  thy  neighbors  by  extortions. 

L'.xk.  xxii.  12. 
To  gain  on,  or  upon,  to  encroach  ;  to  advance  upon  : 
—  to  obtain  influence  with. 

GAIiV,  a.  Handy  ;  ready  ;  convenient ;  desirable. 
[Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  England.]  Forhj. 

GAIN'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  gained;  ob- 
tainaible.     [k.]  Sherwood. 

GAIN'ApE,  11,.  [Low  L.  gainagium,  or  waina- 
gium;  Fr.  gainer,  to  cultivate. > — A.  S.  ween, 
a  wain  or  wagon.  —  See  W-VIN'AGE.]  (Law.) 
Wains  or  wagons,  ploughs,  &c.,  with  their  fur- 
niture for  carrying  on  the  work  of  tillage  :  —  the 
profit  arising  from  the  tillage  of  land.     Burrill. 

GAIN'-D5-V0T'|;d,  a.  Devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  gain.     "  Gain-devofed  cities."  Cowper. 

GAIN'pE',  n.     One  who  gains.  Bacon. 

GAIN'FUL,  u..     1.  Advantageous  ;  profitable. 

To  put  men  to  diflcourse  of  that  wherein  they  are  most 
eminent  is  the  most  gainful  way  of  conyersation.       Herbert. 

2.  Lucrative ;  productive ;  remunerative. 
"  Gairtful  dispensations."  Bp.  Hall. 

GAIN'FUL-LY,  ad.     Profitably  ;  advantageously. 

GAIN'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gain- 
ful ;  profit ;  advantage.  Johnson. 

t  GAIN'GIV-ING,  «.  A  giving  against ;  distrust ; 
misgiving.  Shak. 

GAIN'|NG§,  n.  pi.  Acquisitions  made  by  labor, 
industry,  or  successful  enterprise.  Clarke. 

GAIN'L(;SS,  a.  Unprofitable  ;  producing  no  ad- 
vantage. Hammond. 

GAIN'tpsS-NISSS,  n.  Unprofitableness  ;  useless- 
ness  ;  emptiness.  Decay  of  Piety. 

t  GAIN'LY,  ad.   Handily ;  dexterously.    H.  More. 

II  GAIN-SAY',  or  GAIN'SAY  [gan-sa',  W.  J.  F.  Ja. ; 
gan'sa,  .S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.'],  v.  a.  [against  and 
say.}  [i.  GAINSAID ;  pp.  gainsaying,  gain- 
said.] To  contradict ;  to  oppose ;  to  deny  ;  to 
dispute ;  to  repel. 

If  he  it  gainsag,  I  will  prove  it  on  him.  Robert  of  Brunne. 

II  GAIN-SAY'(;E,  or  GAIN'SAY-^R,  n.  One  who 
gainsays;  a  contradictor.  Blair. 

II  GAIN-SAY/JNG,  or  GAIN'SAY-ING,  n.  Opposi- 
tion ;  denial ;  contradiction.  South. 

'GAINST  (genst),  prep.  Contracted  from  (wainst. 
[Poetical.]  Dryden. 

fGAIN'STAND,  V.  a.  [against  ajii  stand.}  [i.  gain- 
stood  ;  pp.   GAINSTANDING,    GAINSTOOD.]      To 

withstand  ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist.  Sidney. 

t  GAIN'STRIVE,  v.  a.  [against  and  strive.}  To 
withstand ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist.  Grimoald. 

t  GAIN'STRIVE,  V.  n.  To  make  resistance ;  to 
offer. opposition.  Spenser. 

gAiR'-FOWL,  n.  {Omith.)  A  large  bird;  the 
auk  or  penguin.  Booth. 

GAIR'JSH  (gir'jsh),a.  1.  Gaudy;  showy;  glaring; 

flatmting;  gay.  Johnson. 

2.  Extravagantly  gay ;  flighty.  Johnson. 

jg^  Written  also  garish.  —  See  Garish. 

gAiR'ISH-LY,  ad.'  In  a  gairish  manner. 

gAiR'!SH-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  gairish. 

GAIT,  n.     [A.  S.  gan,  to  go  ;  Dan.  gaaet,  gone.] 

1.  A  way  ;  march  ;  progress  ;  walk. 

Nought  regarding,  they  kept  on  their  gait.         Spertser. 

2.  Manner  of  walking,  flying,  or  swimming ; 
carriage  ;  walk  ;  'bearing. 

Great  Juno  comes;  I  know  her  by  her  gait,  Shak. 

I  described  his  way. 
Bent  all  on  speed,  and  marked  his  aery  gaii.        Milton. 

3.  {Agric.)  A  sheaf  of  grain  tied  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  ;  —  a  charge  made  for  sheep  and  cat- 
tle taken  at  a  pasture  to  graze  for  the  season. 

Loudon.     Simmonds. 
Syn.  — See  Carriage. 

GAIT'^D,  a.     Having  a  particular  gait.         Shak. 


GAIT'^IE,  n. ;  pi.  gaiters.  ["Old  Fr.  guestres  ;  Fr. 
guetre.}  A  covering  of  cloth  for  the  leg  and 
ankle ;  a  kind  of  spatterdashes.  Todd. 

GAIT'^R,  V.  a.  To  dress  or  to  furnish  with 
gaiters.  Todd. 

GAIT'JJR,     )  ,j.    (Agric.')  One  who  gaits  or  tics 

GAIT'N^R,  )  up  gram  in  a  particular  manner  to 

preserve  it  from  rain.  Loudon. 

GA'LA  [ga'lj,  W.  F.  Sm.  C. ;  gi.'\^,  Ja. ;  gSl'lj,  J. ; 
ga'lei  or  g'd'l?,  K.},  n.  [It.,  Sp.,  (Sf  Fr.,  ornament, 
dress,  ostentation.  "  Gala  is  not  improbably  de- 
rived from  Ar.  cala,  or  caloat,  a  robe  of  honor." 
Gibbon.}     A  show  ;  festivity  ;  mirth.  Todd. 


GA-LAO'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  yaP.a,  yUaKTos,  milk.] 
'  ■    '       ■    Notiii_ 

milk ;  lactic.  Hoblyn. 


1.    (Chem.)   Noting  an   acid  obtained    from 


GA-LAC-TOPH'A-piST,  n 
milk,  and  0dyw,  to  eat.] 
milk. 

GAL-AC-TOPH'A-GOUS,   c 
milk,  and  0dyw,  to  eat.] 
on  milk. 


2.  (_Astron.)  Relating  to  the  galaxy  or  Milky 
Way.  Hind. 

Qalactic  Circle,  (Astron.)  a  great  circle  of  the  heav- 
■ens,  to  which  the  course  of  the  IWilky  Way,  as  traced 

by  the  unaided  eye,  most  nearly  conforms Oatactic 

poles,  the  two  opposite  points  of  the  heavens,  situated 
at  90°  from  the  Galactic  Circle.  Brande. 

GA-lAc'T1NE,  n.  [Gr.  yala,  y&i.aKroi,  milk.] 
{Chem.)  A  milky  and  waxy  substance  obtained 
from  the  sap  of  the  galactodendi'on.  Phil.  Mag. 

GA-LAC'TITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  whitish  fossil  sub- 
stance ;  milkstone.  Wright. 

GA-LAC-TO-DEN'DRON,  «.  [Gr.  yala,  yilaKTOi, 
milk,  and  Slvifov,  a  tree.]  (fiot.)  The  milk-tree 
or  cow-tree  of  South  America,  which,  when 
tapped,  yields  a  white,  palatable,  and  nutritious 
liquid,  much  resembling  milk.  Brande. 

GA-LAO'TO-GOGUE  (-gog),  n.  [Gr.  ydXa,  yilaK- 
Toi,  milk,  and  ayw,  to  lead.]  A  term  applied  to 
medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of  milk 
in  the  breast.  Ogilvie. 

GAL-AC-T6M'5-T^;R,  n.  [Gr.  ydXa,  y&laKTOi, 
milk,  and  fihoov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  cream  produced 
by  pure  milk;  a  lactometer.  —  See  Lactome- 
ter. Xfre. 

[Gr.  y&ta,   y6?.aKTos, 

One  who  subsists  on 

Wright. 

[Gr.  ydXa,  y&laKTO^, 

Feeding  or  subsisting 

Du7iglison. 

gAl-ac-toph'o-rous,  a 

milk,  and  rpopiui,  to  bear.] 
tiferous. 

GA-LAC-TO-POI-ET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  yd?.a,  yaXaKro;, 
milk,  and  TzotTirtKds,  productive  ;  Troiiu,  to  make.] 
{Med.)  Producing  milk.  Brande. 

GA'LA— DAY,  «.  A  day  of  festivity  or  splendor ; 
a  holiday.  Lee. 

t  GA-LA^E',  n.  [Fr.  galoge.}  A  shepherd's  clog ; 
a  galoche.  Spenser. 

GA-LA'GO,  n.  (Zoal.)  A 
genus  of  small  quadru- 
manous  animals  inhab- 
iting different  parts  of 
Africa,  and  subsisting 
chiefly  on  insect  food. 

Wrighi. 

GA-LAN'GA     (-l&ng'-),  )  „_ 

GA-LAN'GAL,  S  [Fr.  galanaa.}     (Med.) 

A  root  brought  from  China,  formerly  much  used 
as  a  warm  stomachic  bitter ;  —  known  under 
two  designations,  as  the  greater  galangal  and 
the  smaller  galangal,  the  former  being  obtained 
from  the  Alpinia  galanga,  and  the  latter  from 
an  unknown  plant.  JSng.  Cyc. 

GAL'AN-TINE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  dish  of  veal,  chick- 
ens, or  other  white  meat,  freed  from  bones,  tied 
up,  boiled,  and  served  cold.  Smart. 

GA-LA'TIAN§  (g?-la'sh?nz),  n.  pi.  (Geog.)  Per- 
sons descended  from  the  Gauls  who  settled  in 
Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  whom  one  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  was  addressed. 

GAL'AX-Y  [gal'jk-se,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  C. ; 
ga'lak-se,  S.  K. ;  ga-iak'se.  P.],  n.  [Gr.  ya>.a(i- 
as ;  yiXa,  yiXaKTof,  milk  ;  L.  galaxias  ;  It.  ga- 
lassia ;  Sp.  galaxia ;  Fr.  galaxie.} 


[Gr.  y&).a,  ydXaKTog, 

Carrying  milk  ;  lac- 

Dunglisoii. 


Senegal  g 
(,Galago  Senegaiensis). 


1.  The  Milky  Way  ;  a  luminous  tract  or  zone, 
seen  in  the  evening  encompassing  the  heavens 
or  sky,  from  horizon  to  horizon.  Milton. 

2.  Any  splendid  assemblage  of  persons  or 
things. 

The  crowded,  yet  clear  and  luminous,  galaxies  of  imagery 
diffused  through  the  works  of  Bishop  Taylor.  Varr. 

QAL  'BA-M-iJM,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  x<'>-0'i>"i.}  A  resinous 
gum  or  concrete  juice  obtained  from  a  peren- 
nial and  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in  Africa, 
Syria,  and  Persia ;  —  used  in  medicme  and  for 
making  varnish.  Hill. 

gJl  'BU-lGs,  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  cone, 
as  the  berry  or  fruit  of  the  cypress  or  juniper. 

P.  Cyc. 
oAl-b  u-li  '- 

JiTJE,  'n.  pi. 
[L.  galbula, 
a  yellow- 
bird.]  (Omith.)  A  sub- 
family of  flssirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Passeres'  and  family 
Alcedinidce  \  ^a.ca.mB.-[s.  Gray.  Galbula Icptura. 
GALE,  «.  [A.  S.  gyllan,  to  shriek,  yell,  howl ; 
D-at.  galmen,  to  sound;  Gei.  gallen;  gal,  gall, 
a  sound ;  Icel.  gella.} 

1.  (Naut.)  A  current  of  air ;  a  wind  stronge* 
than  a  breeze ;  a  gust ;  a  blast ;  as,  "  A  gentle 
gale  "  ;  "A  fresh  gale." 

US'  "  When  the  word  is  used  without  any  qualifi- 
cation, it  signifies  a  vehement  or  tempestuous  wind  ; 
a  storm  of  wind."--  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  (Jiot.)  [Of  uncertain  etymology.]  A  plant 
gi-owing  in  bogs ;  —  called  also  bog-myrtle.Smart. 

Syn.  —  See  Wind. 

GALE,t.-,».  1.  [From  the  noun.]  (Naut.)  To'be 
impelled  by  a  gale  or  breeze.  Chambers. 

2.  [K.&.  galan,  to  sing;  'Da.n.gale;  Icel.  § 
Sw.  gala.}     To  sing.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

In  Chaucer's  Court  of  Love,  the  nightingale  is  said  to  cry 
andffate;  hence  its  name  nightegate,  or  niglitengale.  Tgiiohitt. 

gA  'LE-Jf,  n.     [L.,  a  helmet:] 

1.  (Atuit.  &  Surg.)  The  innermost  of  the  en- 
veloping membranes  of  the  foetus  :  —  a  kind  of 
bandage.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Geol.)  A.genus  of  Echini.  Agassiz. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  upper  lip  of  a  labiate  flower  ;  a 
helmet.  p.  Cyc. 

GAL'EAS,  or  GA'L5-AS  [g&l'yjis,  S.J.F.;  gal'yjs, 
W.  K. ;  g&l'e-is,  P.  Sm.},  n.  [It.  galeazza  ;  Fr. 
galeace,  or  galeasse.  —  See  Galley.]  A  low, 
heavy-built  vessel  worked  or  moved  with  both 
sails  and  oars  ;  a  Venetian  galley.     Simmonds. 

GA'L5-ATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  like  a  hel-   ^^ 
met;  helmeted.  Loudon. 

GA'LJ5-AT-J;d,  a.  [L.  gaho,  galeatus, 
to  cover  with  a  helmet ;  galea,  a  hel- 
met.] 

1.  Covered  as  with  a  helmet.  Woodward. 

2.  (Bot.)  Ha-ving  a  flower  like  a  helmet,  as 
monk's-hood  or  aconite.  Maunder. 

3.  (Zool.)  Having  feathers  on  the  head  which 
in  shape  appear  like  a  helmet.  Maunder. 

(Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  genus  Blen- 
Clarke. 

GA-LE'GA,  re.  [Gr.  yiXa,  milk.]  (Bot:)  A  genus 
of  plants,  including  the  goat's-rue  ;  —  so  named 
because  it  is  supposed  to  increase  the  milk  of 
animals,  especially  of  goats.  Brande. 

GA-LE'NA,  re.  [Gr.  yaJ.fivr] ;  yaXla,  to  shine  ;  L. 
galena,  lead  ore.]  (Min.)  An  ore  of  lead ;  na- 
tive sulphuret  of  lead.  Ui-e. 

GA-LEN't-C,         )  a.     1.  Relating  to  Galen,  a  cel- 
GA-LEN'i-CAL,  )  ebrated  ancient  physician. 
2.  Relating  to  galena. 

GA'L5N-I§M,».  The  doctrines  of  Galen. C/iom6e«. 

GA'L^N-IST,  n.    A  follower  of  Galen.        Donne. 

oAl-B-OP  'sis,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ya^./oi^is ;  ya)./?, 
a  weasel,  and  d^is,  appearance,]  (Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  has  a  gro- 
tesque appearance,  and  may  be  likened  to  the 
form  of  a  weasel ;  hemp-nettle.  Loudon. 

GAL-p-RlCy-LATE,  a.  [Jj.  galerus,  nhnt.}  Cov- 
ered as  with  a  hat  or  cap.  Smart. 

GAL'f,-RITE,  re.     [L.  galeritiis,  that  wears  a  hat ; 


GA-LEE'TO,  u. 
nius. 
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galerm,  a  hat.]   (  Geol^  A  kind  of  fossil  shell ;  — 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hat.   P.  Cyc. 

GALE§,  n.pl.      [A.  S.  gafol,  tax,  rent.]     (Law.) 

Instalments.  Story. 

GA-LETTE',  n.     [Fr.]  A  French  pastry.     Merle. 

GA'LI-A,  n.  {Med.)  A  composition  or  mixture 
containing  gall.  Ttunglison. 

GA'LIC,  a.  &  n.    See  Gaelic.  Chalmers. 

GA-Ll"CI-AN  (gfi-llsh'e-jn),  a.  (Geoff.)  Belong- 
ing to  Galicia,  in  Spain,  or  to  Galicia,  in  Aus- 
trian Poland.  Murray. 

II  GA-IjI"C!-AN,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Galicia.      *  Baldwin. 

GAL-J-LE'AN,  n.  1.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  an  in- 
habitant of  Galilee.  Luke  xxiii.  6. 
2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Jewish  sect  founded  by 
Judas  of  Gaulon,  in  Upper  Galilee,  some  years 
after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  They  were  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  the  Romans.  Eden. 

GAL-I-LE'AN,  a.     (Geog.)  Relating  to  Galilee. 

The  pilot  of  the  Oalilean  lake.  Miiton. 

GAL'I-H;E,  re.  {Ecel.  Arch.)  A  porch  or  append- 
age of  some  large  churches,  used  for  depositing 
dead  bodies  previously  to  their  interment,  for 
the  formation  of  religious  processions,  and  for 
various  other  purposes. 

And  now  within 
An  oaken  galike,  now  hlack  with  age, 
His  old  Iberian  ancestors  were  laid.  Southey. 

0.aLIM.aTIAS  (gSl-e-ma'she-a),  re.  [Fr.]  Non- 
sense ;  bombast.  — See  Gallimatia.  Addison. 

GAL'IN-GALE,  re.  A  genus  of  plants  ;  Cyperus.  Lee. 

GAL'IQT  (gWyot)  [gSil'yot,  W.  Ja.  K.  C. ;  gal'e- 
qt,  P.  Syn.  Wb.^n.  \Xi.  galeotta;  S^.galeota; 
JTr.  galiote.  —  See  Galley.] 

1.  A  small  galley,  or  sort  of  hrigantine,  for 
chase.  Knolles. 

2.  A  Dutch  vessel  carrying  a  main  and  miz- 
zen-mast  and  a  large  gaff-mainsail.    Mar.  Diet. 

OAl-I-PE  '4,  re.  {Bot^  A  genus  of  rutaceous, 
shrubby,  or  arborescent  plants,  found  in  South 
America.  P.  Cyc. 

GAL'I-POT,  re.  [Fr.]  The  name  of  a  white,  vis- 
cid resin,  found  on  fir  trees ;  an  inferior  sort  of 
turpentine,  poor  in  oil ;  —  called  also,  Avhen  pu- 
rified. Burgundy  pitch.  Simmonds. 

OA'LI-ifM,  re.  [Gr.  yii^.a,  milk;  some  species  be- 
ing used  in  curdling  milk.]  A  genus  of  plants ; 
bedstraw.  P.  Cyc. 

GALL,  re.  1.  [A.  S.  gealla ;  Dut.  gal ;  Ger.  galle ; 
Dan.  galde  ;  Sw.  galle.]  (Anat.)  The  bile  ;  a 
bitter  yellowish-green  fluid  of  a  nauseous  smell, 
secreted  by  the  liver,  and  modified  by  the  gall- 
bladder, into  which  it  is  discharged.        Pahner. 

2.  The  part  which  contains  the  bile.  Browne. 

3.  Bitterness  ;  rancor ;  malignity. 

A  slave  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint.  Shah. 

4.  [See  the  verb.]     A  slight  hurt  by  fretting 
off  the  skin.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

gAll,  re.  [L.  §  It.  galla  ;  Sp.  agalla ;  Fr.  gallcl 
An  excrescence  or  tumor  produced  on  plants  by 
the  action  of  animals,  especially  insects  of  the 
family  Hymenoptera  ;  —  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  irritation  caused  by  a  poisonous  liquid  dis- 
charged into  the  orifice  made  by  the  insect  for 
the  introduction  of  its  egg.  Micrographic  Diet. 
Gall  of  glass,  the  neutral  salt  skimmed  off  the  sur- 
face of  melted  crown  glass  ;  sandiver  ;  gall-glass.  Ure. 

GALL,  V.  a.  [Fr.  galer,  to  scratch  one's  self; 
gale,   a     scab.]        [i.   GALLED ;    pp.    galling, 

GALLED.] 

1.  To  fret,  wear  away,  or  hurt  by  friction  or 
attrition ;  to  chafe. 

I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed  wound.  ShoA: 

The  Gabriel,  ridine  astern  the  Michael,  had  her  cable 

gaUed  asunder  ...  with  a  piece  of  driving  ice.         Hachlnyt. 

2.  To  irritate  ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  tease  ;    to 
vex. 

His  Kuiltv  mind  is  frequently  galled  widi  the  remem- 
brance if  it.  TMotson. 

3.  To  harass  ;  to  annoy. 

In  our  wars  against  the  French  of  old,  we  used  to  .^a/Z 
them  with  our  long  bows.  Add-on. 

GALL,  V.  a.     (Dycdng.)  To  steep  in  a  decoction 

of  gall  or  the  gall-nut. 
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GALL,  V.  n.  To  fret ;  to  be  teased  or  vexed.  Shak. 

GAL'LANT,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  galante ;  Fr.  galant.  — 
See  Gala.  The  ultimate  origin  of  the  word  is 
much  disputed.  —  It.  &  Sp.  gala,  ornament, 
court-dress.  —  W.  gatlu,  power.  —  Skinner 
thinks  the  etymon  of  the  word  may  be  from  the 
nation  of  the  Gauls.'] 

1.  Gay ;  well-dressed  ;  showy ;    fine. 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes.  Gray. 

2.  Brave  ;  high-spirited ;  daring ;  magnani- 
mous ;  courageous;  valiant;- heroic  ;  fearless; 
chivalrous  ;  intrepid ;  bold.  "  A  gallant  youth." 
Shak.     "  Gallant  spirits."    Drayton. 

t GAL'LANT,  re.  A  brave,  high-spirited  man;  a 
hero.   '  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

II  GAL-lAnT',  a.  Possessed  of  gallantry  ;  atten- 
tive to  ladies  ;  courteous  or  devoted  to  women. 

II  GAL-lAnT'  J"g?l-lint',  W.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  gal- 
lant', S.  P.  P.  R.  Wb.],  re. 

1.  A  gay,  sprightly,  fashionable  man.  "  Our 
travelled  gallants."  Shak. 

A  gallant  of  the  last  edition, 
More  rich  than  gaudy  in  his  habit.  Massinger. 

2.  A  man  who  is  very  polite  to  ladies. 

3.  A  suitor  ;  a  wooer ;  sweetheart.    Johnson. 

4.  One  who  courts  a  woman  for  lewdness  ;  a 
paramour  ;  a  seducer.  Shak. 

II  GAL-LANT',  v.  a.  [i.  GALLANTED  ;  pp.  GAL- 
LANTING, GALLANTED.]  To  Walt  On  Or  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to,  as  ladies.  World. 

gAl'LANT-LY,  ad.     In  a  gallant  manner. 

GAL-lAnt'LY,  ad.     Like  a  wooer  or  a  gallant. 

GAL'L.ANT-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  gal- 
lant ;  magnanimity ;  gallantry,     [r.]       Hobbes. 

GAL'LANT-EY,  re.  [It.  §  Sp.  galanteria;  Fr. 
galanterie.  —  See  Gallant.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  gallant ;  high-mind- 
edness  ;  magnanimity  ;  valor  ;  bravery ;  prow- 
ess ;  courage  ;  heroism ;  boldness  ;  intrepidity ; 
fearlessness  ;  chivalry  ;  nobleness  ;  generosity. 
"  That  gallantry  and  greatness  of  soul."    More. 

2.  Refined  address  or  courteous  attention  to 
woman ;  courtship.  Tatler. 

3.  Improper  attentions  to  women ;  vicious 
love;  lewdness;  debauchery.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Coukage. 

GAL'LATE  [gM'iit,  Wright,  Wb. ;  gftl'iit,  K.  Sm.], 
re.  [See  Gall.]  {Chem.)  A  neutral  salt  com- 
posed of  gallic  acid  and  a  base.  Smart. 

GALL'— BLAD-D^R,  re.  (Anat.)  An  oblong  mem- 
branous receptacle  of  the  bile  situated  on  the 
lower  or  under  side  of  the  liver.  Dunglison. 

GAll'-DUCT,  re.  A  duct  leading  from  the  gall- 
bladder. Hoblyn. 

GAL'L5-ASS,  re.     See  Galeas.  Shak. 

GAL-LE'GO,  re.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhab- 
itant of  Galicia  in  Spain.  Eamshaw. 

GAL'Ljp-ON  \gi.\'e-m,  Ja.  Sm. ;  gj-lon',  J.  F.  K. ; 
ga)'e-6n,  ES\,  n.  [It.  galeone  ;  Sp.  galeon;  Fr. 
galion.  —  See  Galley.]  A  large,  armed,  four- 
decked  ship,  formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards  for 
trade  in  time  of  war.  Burke. 

GAL'L^R-Y,  re.  [It.  galleria;  Sp.  galeria-,  Fr. 
galerie.  —  Gei.  %  Dan.  gallerie ;  Sw.  galleri.] 

1.  An  apartment  of  much  greater  length  than 
breadth,  serving  as  a  passage  of  communication 
between  the  different  rooms  of  a  building,  or 
used  for  the  reception  of  paintings,  statues,  or 
curiosities.  FairhoU. 

2.  A  floor  supported  by  columns  or  brackets 
overlooking  a  ground  floor,  furnished  with  pews 
or  seats,  as  in  churches  and  theatres.     Wright. 

3.  A  balcony  or  railed  projection  at  the  stern 
or  quarter  of  a  large  ship.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  collection  of  works  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture. Brande. 

5.  (Mil.)  A  covered  passage  across  a  moat : 
—  an  under-ground  passage,  either  cut  through 
the  soil  or  built  of  solid  masonry.       Mil.  Ency. 

6.  (Mining.)  A  narrow  perforation  or  pas- 
sage which  usually  does  not  deviate  much  from 
a  horizontal  line.  Ure. 

gAL'L15SS,  a.     Without  gall  or  bitterness. 

Saltless  and  gcdlesi^  be  thy  curse.  Cl/iaveland. 

t  GAL'LJ-TYLE,  n.     Gallipot.  Bacon. 

GAL'L^Y  (gal'le),  re.;  pi.  GALLEYS.     [It.  galea. 


GALLINACEOUS 

or  galera ;  Sp.  galera ;  Fr.  gaUre,  galie.  —  Dan. 
A  Dut.  gallei ;  Ger.  galeere1\ 

1.  A  low,  flat-built  vessel,  with  one  deck,  em- 
ploying sails  and  oars,  formerly  used  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Bacon. 

2.  An  open  boat  used  on  the  Thames  by  cus- 
tom-house officers,  and  for  pleasure.   Mar.  Diet. 

3.  (Naut.)  The  kitchen  of  a  ship  of  war:  — a 
term  applied  also  to  the  caboose  or  cook-room 
of  any  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

4.  (Printing.)  A  frame  which  receives  the 
contents  of  the  composing-stick. 

5.  (Chem.  Manufactures.)  An  oblong  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  with  a  row  of  retorts.  Wright.         * 

GAL'LeY-FlSH,  re.     (Ich.)  A  sort  of  fish  or  me- 
dusa. Goldsmith. 
tGAL'L5Y-FC3lST,«.  A  barge  of  state.  Halcewill. 

GAL'LeY-SLAVE    (gSil'le-slav),  re.    A  man  con- 
demned to  row  in  the  galleys. 
"Worse  than  the  deeds  of  galUy-slaves  broke  loose.  Coicper. 
GAL'L?Y_tIle,  n.     A  small,  square  tile.  Defoe. 

GAL'LPY-WORM  (-wurm),  re.  (Ent.)  An  insect, 
of  the  centiped  kind,  of  many  species; — writ- 
ten also  gally-worm.  Wright. 

GALL'-FLY,  n.  (Ent.)  An  insect  that  causes  the 
excrescences  upon  the  oak,  &c.,  called  gall- 
nuts  ;  gall-insect ;  the  Cynips.  Harris. 

GAL-Ll-AM'BIC,  a.  [L.  galliambus,  a  song  of  the 
priests  of  Cybele;  Gallus,  a  name  applied  to 
the  priests  of  Cybele,  and  iambiis.J  (Rhet.) 
Noting  a  kind  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse  con- 
sisting of  two  iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the 
last  of  which  wants  the  final  syllable.  Andrews. 

fGAL'Ll-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Gaul  or 
France  ;  Gallic.    **  Gallian  territories."    Shak. 

tGALL'IARD  (g&l'yiird),  a.  [It.  gagliardo;  Sp. 
gallardo ;  Fr.  gaillard.']     Brisk ;  gay.  Chaucer. 

t  gAlL'IAED  (gSl'yjrd),  n.     1.  A  gay,  brisk,  live- 
ly man.  Cleaveland. 
2.  An  active,  nimble,  sprightly  dance.  Bacon. 

f  GAll  'IMR-Dl^E  (g&l'yjr-dez),  ».     [Fr.  gaillar-      ^ 
disc.]     Merriment;  gayety.  Browne. 


t  GALL'IARD-NESS,  re.     Gayety. 


Gayton. 


t  GAL'Lj-ASS,  re.  [Fr.  galeassa.  —  See  G.\leas.] 
A  heavy,  low-built  vessel,  with  two  masts,  and 
moved  with  both  sails  and  oars.  Shak. 

gAll'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  galls,  or  gall-nuts.  Ure. 

GAL'LIC,  ?  a.  [L.  Gallicus ;  Gallus,  a  Gaul.] 

gAl'LI-CAN,  '  Belonging  to   Gaul   or  France  ; 

French.       '^Gallic    loom."     Shenstone.    "The 

Galilean  church."     Bp.  Bull. 

GAL-Lig'I-NiTE,  re.  (Mill.)  An  ore  of  titanium  ; 
rutile  ;  gallitzinite.  Dana. 

GAL'LI-CI§M,  n.  [Fr.  gallicisme.  —  See  Gallic] 
A  French  idiom  or  phrase.  Malone. 

GAL'LI-CIZE,  V.  a.  To  conform  to  the  French 
language  or  idiom  ;  to  Frenchify.  Kenrick. 

GAL-L!-GAS'KIN§,  re.  pi.  [L.  caligce  Gallo-Vasco- 
num,  Gascon  hose.]  Large  open  hose,  or  wide 
breeches,  formerly  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Gascony.     [Ludicrous.]  Phillips. 

OJL-LI-MA'TI-4  (gal-lc-ma'she-fi)  [gil-e-ma'sha, 
S.  W.  K.  Wb. ;  gal-^-ma'she-fi,  Ja. ;  gal-e-mSt'e- 
aw,  jS.  5???.],  n.  [Fr.  galimatias.']  Talk  with- 
out meaning;  nonsense,     [r.]  Warburton. 

GAL-LI-MAU'FRY,  re.     [Fr.  galimafree.'] 

1.  A  hash  of  several  sorts  of  broken  meat ;  a 
hotch-potch  ;  an  oglio.  King. 

2.  A  ridiculous  medley  or  mixture ;  a  con- 
fused heap.  Dryden. 

GAL-LI-NA'CEAN  (gSl-le-na'shjn),  re.  (Ornith.) 
One  of  a  family  of  birds  which  includes  the  com- 
mon hen.  Brande. 

GAL-Ll-NA'CEOUS  (g&l-le-na'shiis),  a.  [L.  galli- 
naceus;  gallina,  a  hen.]  Pertaining  to  the  Gal- 
Un(s,  or  order  of  birds  which  includes  the  com- 
mon hen. 

Spallanzani  has  remarked  a  circumstantial  resemblance 

between  the  stomachs  of  gallinaceous  fowls  and  the  structure 

■^    of  corn-mills.  Paley. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 
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G4L'lJ'JVJE,  n.  pi. 
[Jj.  gallina,  a  hen.] 
{Ornith.) 

1.  An  order  of 
birds  including  the 
families  Cracidcej 
Mejapodidce,  Pha- 
sianidce,  Tetraoni- 
dcB,  Chio}iididiSf 
and  Tinanvidm. 

Gray. 

2.  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  or- 
der Gallince  and 
family  Phasianidce  ;  jungle-fowls.  Gi-ay. 

gAL-LI-NA'G6,  n.     (Oniith,)  A  genus  of  birds; 
the  woodcock,  or  heath-fowl.  Hamilton. 

GALL'ING,  p.  a.     Chafing;  fretting;  vexing;  irri- 
tating ;  harassing  ;  annoying. 


Gallus  bankiva. 


The  quality  of  being  gall- 
Boyle. 

A  large  mos(j_uito.     Clarke. 


Galllniila  chloi'opus. 

See  Galiot.     Jaynieson. 

An  inferior  olive  oil  from 
Clarke. 


GALL'IN<i-NESS,    «. 
ing  or  chafing. 

GAL'L{-NiP-PJpR,  n. 

GALLVlN^SJECT,  n.  (Ent.)  A  name  applied  to 
a  family  of  hymenopterous  insects  of  small 
size,  which  live  upon  trees  or  plants  of  various 
kinds,  and  which  cause  the  excrescences  upon 
plants  called  gall-nuts  ;  gall-fly  ;  the  Cynips. 

Harris. 

GAL'LI-NULE,  n.  [L.  gallinula,  a  pullet.]  {Or- 
nith.)  The  water-hen,  or  coQt.  Brande. 

OAL-LI-J^U-LI  'J^JEj 
n.  pi.  [L.  galli- 
ntila,  a  pullet  or 
chicken.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of 
the  order  Grallce 
and  family  Ralli- 
dcB ;  gallinules. 
G7'ay. 

GALL'IOT  (gSl'yut),  n. 

GAL-LIP'g-LI-OIL,  ?J. 
GallipoU  in  Italy. 

GAL'Lr-POT,  n.  [Dut.  gleye^  potter's  clay,  and 
En^.  pot.  Skimmer.  —  ft  has  been  supposed  that 
galli  is  a  corruption  of  gala,  and  that  thus  gal- 
lipot was  a  fine-painted  pot.     Richardson.'] 

1.  A  small  earthen  glazed  pot,  used  by  apoth- 
ecaries for  medicines. 

Plato  said  his  master  Socrates  was  like  the  apothecary's 
galh'jioUt,  tjiat  liad  on  the  outsides  apes,  owls,  and  satyrs,  but 
withni  precious  drugs.  Bacon. 

2.  A  kind  of  resin.  —  See  Galipot.         U?'e. 

GAL-LlT'ZjN-ITE,  n.  (Miti.)  An  ore  of  titani- 
um; rutile.  Wright. 

GAL'LI-VAT,  ■«.  A  small  vessel  used  on  the  Mal- 
abar coast.  Todd. 

GAlL'— N&T,  n.  An  excrescence  which  grows 
chiefly  upon  the  oak,  used  for  making  ink  ; 
gall ;  nutgall.  Ure. 

gAll'-6ak,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small  tree  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  young  branches  of  which  are  punct- 
ured by  the  Cynips  or  gall-insect,  in  depositing 
its  eggs,  — thus  producing  gall-nuts.  Gray. 

gAL'LON,  n.  [Low  L.  galo ;  Sp.  galon  ;  Fr.  gal- 
lon.] A  measure  of  capacity,  usually  for  liquids, 
containing  four  quarts. 

/^=The  imperial  gallon  is  977.2738  cubic  inches, 
and  contains  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at 
62^  Fahrenheit.  The  ale  gallon  is  282  cubic  inches, 
and  contains  10.2  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water. 
The  wine  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches  contains  8.355 
lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  and  is'the  govern- 
ment or  customs  gallon  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  legal 
gallon  of  each  state  in  which  no  law  exists  fixing  a 
state  or  statute  gallon.     Winslow. 

GAL-LOON',  n.  [It.  gallone ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  galon,]  A 
term  formerly  applied  to  a  kind  of  close  lace 
made  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  silk  only  ;  —  now 
applied  to  a  kind  of  lace  of  cotton,  silk,  &c., 
used  for  binding  shoes,  hats,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Chambers,     Simmonds. 

gAl'LOP,  v.  n.  [It.  galoppdre  ;  Sp.  galopar\  Fr. 
galoper.  —  Dan.  gallopere  ;  Ger.  galopiren. 
"  Probably  no  other  than  [the  A.  S.j  gchleapen, 
gehlopen^  to  leap  or  jump."    'Richardson.]     \i, 

GALLOrED  ;  pp.   GALLOPING,  GALLOPED.] 


1,  To  move  forward,  as  a  horse,  by  such  leaps 
that  the  hind  legs  rise  before  the  fore  legs  quite 
reach  the  ground ;  to  move  or  run  by  leaps. 

They  gallop,  and  under  their  trampling  feet  the  ground 
■with  breaking  (luakes.  i'kaer, 

2.  To  ride  at  a  galloping  pace ;  to  naove  rapidly. 

"We  galloped  toward  them,  to  part  them.  Sid-neij, 

"Whom  doth  time  gallop  withal?  Shak. 

gAl'LOP,  n.  [Dan.  gallop  i,  Ger.  galopp^  Dut. 
galop.]  The  motion  of  a  galloping  or  running 
horse.  Farrier's  Diet. 

gAl'LOP-ADE,  n.     [Fr.  galopade.] 

1.  The  act  of  galloping  ;  a  hand-gallop.  Crahb. 

2.  {Mas.)  A  quick  tune  appropriate  to  a  kind 
of  German  dance  :  —  a  kind  of  dance.      Moore. 


To  gallop  ;  to  move  about 
M.  J.  Quin. 


GAL-LOP-ADE',  v.  n. 

briskly. 

gAl'LOP- jpR,  n.   1.  A  man  or  a  horse  that  gallops. 

2.    {Mil.)   A  carriage   on  which  small  guns 

are  conveyed  by  horses.  Burn. 

t  GAL'LQ-PiN",  n.  [Fr.]  A  servant  for  the  kitch- 
en ;  a  kitchen-servant ;  a  scullion.      Halliivell. 

GAl-LO-TAn'NIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid, 
or  the  pure  tannin  of  nntgalls,  employed  for 
chemical  purposes.  ISimmonds. 

t  gAl'LOW  (gai'16),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  galan.]  To  ter- 
rify ;  to  fright ;  to  scare.  Sha/c. 

GAL'LO-WAY,  n.  A  pony  or  a  horse  not  more 
than  fourteen  hands  high,  like  the  breed  from 
Galloway,  in  Scotland.  Milton. 

t  GAL'LOW-GLAsS,  n.  An  ancient  Irish  foot- 
soldier.  Spenser. 

GAl'LOWS  (gSl'lus)  [pSl'lus,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm.  C. ;  gSil'loz,  Ja.  R.],  n.\  pi.  gAl'lqws-e^. 
[Goth.  ^-  A.  S.  galga\  Dut.  galg\  Ger.  galgen\ 
Ti-iiXi.  galge\  Icel.  galgi  ;  Sw.  galge.] 

1.  An  instrument  or  contrivance  for  hanging 
criminals,  consisting  of  a  beam  resting  on  two 
posts. 

2.  A  wretch  that  deserves  the  gallows.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  Suspenders  to  keep  up  pantaloons  or 
breeches  ;  braces.  J.  Nicol  Scott,  1764. 

j^"  Lexicographers  and  grammarians  are  not 
agreed  in  relation  to  the  7iM7n6e7' of  gallows  :  but,  as 
Hiley  remarks,  it  "has  generally  a  singular  verb." 
Webster  and  Smart  consider  it  as  singular,  having 
the  regular  plural  gallowses.  Johnson  says,  "  It  is 
used  by  some  in  the  singular  ;  but  by  more  only  in  th^ 
plural,  or  sometimes  has  another  plural,  gallowses." 
Johnson  himself  writes  a  gallows.  —  See  Bellows. 

gAl'LOW^-BITTS,  n.pl.  (Naut.)  A  strong  frame 
in  the  centre  of  a  ship's  deck,  to  support  spare 
spars  when  in  port.  Dana. 

GAL'LOW^-FREE,  a.  Exempt  from  being 
hanged.  Dryden. 

fGAL'LOW-TREE,  n.  The  tree  of  execution  ;  a 
tree  used  as  a  gallows.  Spenser. 

GALL'-PIPE,  tb.   The  duct  of  the  gall.  Blackmore. 

gAll'— STONE,  n.  A  concretion  formed  in  the 
gall-bladder  or  biliary  duct.  Brande. 

GAll' Y,  a.  Like  gall ;  bitter  as  gall.  Abp.  Cranme}'. 

gAL'LY,  v.  a.  To  frighten: — to  harass:  —  to 
hurry.  [Local,  Eng.  &  U.  S.]  HalliwelL  Howes, 

GAl'LY-WORM,  n.     See  Gal  ley-worm.     Ray. 

GA-LOCHE'  [gHosh',  W.Ja.K.R.;  gHoeh',  Sm.], 
n. ;  pi. GA-Lo'^HES.    [Sp.  galocha\  Fr.  galoche.] 

1.  t  A  clog  ;  a  wooden  shoe.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  shoe  worn  over  a  boot  or  another  shoe 
to  keep  it  dry.  Todd. 

GA-LORE',  n.  [Ir.  pleire.]  Plenty.  [Used  by 
"sailors,  and  local,  Eng.]     See  Golorb.  Smart. 

fcAL'SOME  (-sum),  a.  [See  Gall.]  Angry  ;  ma- 
lignant.    "  Galsome  bitterness."      Bp.  Morton. 

gAlt,  n.     {Geol.)  See  Gault.  Mantell. 

GAL-VAN'IC,  a.     Relating  to  galvanism.      Davy. 
Galvanic  battery,  an  apparatus  for  producing  and 
accumulating  galvanism  ;  the  voltaic  pile,  or  voltaic 
battery.  —  See  Battery. 

gAl'VAN-I^M,  n.  A  term  applied  to  that  species 
of  electricity  which  is  developed  by  the  contact 
of  different  metals,  or  by  chemical  action  be- 
tween different  substances,  without  the  aid  of 
friction  ;  the  electricity  of  chemical  action ;  vol- 


taic electricity ;  —  so  named  from  the  discoverer 
Galvani,  an  Italian  chemist.  Branch. 

gAl'VAN-IST,  u.     One  versed  in  galvanism. 

Wright. 

GAl'VAN-IZE,  v.  a.  \i.  galvanized;  pp.  gal- 
vanizing, galvanized.]  To  affect  by  galvan- 
ism. 

Galvanized  iron,  iron  coated  with  zinc  by  a  pecu- 
liar process,  by  whicii  it  is  rendered  less  liable  to  be 
acted  upon  by  moisture.  The  surface  of  the  iron  is 
first  cleaned  by  the  joint  action  of  dilute  acid  and 
friction,  and  then  plunged  into  a  bath  of  melted  zinc 
covered  with  sal-ammoniac.  Ure. 

GAl-VA-N6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Eng.  galvanism  and 
Gr.  ypdtpio,  to  write.]  Electro-metallurgy ;  the  ap- 
plication of  galvanism  to  engraving,  &c.  Fairholt. 

GAL-VA-NOL'O-GIST,  n.  One  who  treats  of,  or 
is  versed  in,  galvanism.  Wnght. 

gAl-VA-NOL'O-^Y,  n.  [galvanism  and  Gr.  Xdyos, 
a  discourse.]     A  treatise  on  galvanism.    Craig. 

gAl-VA-NOM'^-T^R,  n.  U/alvanism  and  Gr. 
fihpov,  a  measure.]  (C/icm.)  An  instrument  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  pres- 
ence of  feeble  electro-chemical  currents.  P.  Cyc. 

GAL-VA'NO-PLAS'TJC,  c*.  Relating  to  electro- 
metallurgy. Smart. 

GAL-VAN'Q-SCOPE,  n.  '[palvanism  and  Gr.  cko- 
mu),  to  examine.]  An  instrument  for  indica- 
ting minute  quantities  of  galvanic  electricity; 
galvanometer.  Francis. 

t  gAl'  V^^R-LY,  ad.  Cleverly;  actively,  Wnothesley . 

GA'MA-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tall,  stout  kind  of 
grass,  so  productive  as  to  admit  of  six  cuttings 
in  a  season ;  Tripsa^um.  dactyloides.  Farm.  Ency. 

fGA-MASH'^^,  n.j9^.  {Fr.  gamaches.]  Short  spat- 
terdashes worn  by  ploughmen ;  gaiters.  Skelton. 

fGAM-BADE',  n.     Gambado.  Johnson. 

GAM-BA'DO,  n.  ;  pi.  gam-ba'doe^.  [It.  <Sf  Sp. 
gamba,  a  leg.]  A  leather  case  attached  to  a 
stirrup  :  —  a  covering  for  the  leg  worn  over 
other  clothing;  gaiters.  Dennis. 

gAm'B^.-§ON,  n.  [Fr.]  A  body  covering,  stuffed 
with  wool  and  quilted  in  parallel  lines  ;  —  worn 
under  armor.  Fairholt. 

GAM'BgT,  }  „_    {Ornith.')  A  wading  bird,  be- 

GAM-BET'TA,  3  longing  to  the  family  Scolopa- 
cidee.  Pennant. 

GAm'BIER,  n.  [Malay.]  An  inspissated  juice  of 
a  trailing  plant  found  in  the  Indian  Archipela- 
go. Ljungstedt. 

GAm'BIST,  n.  [It.  gamba,  the  leg.]  {Mus.)  A 
performer  on  the  viol  di  gamba,  or  viol  with  six 
strings.  Moore. 

GAM'BIT,  n.  [It.  dare  H  gambetto,  to  trip  up  one's 
heels;  Fr.  gambit.]  {Chess.)  A  movement,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  by  which  an 
adversary  is  tripped  up.  This  is  attempted  by 
the  first  player's  putting  a  pawn  in  a  situation 
to  be  taken  by  the  enemy  early  in  the  game, 
with  a  view  to  employ  to  better  advantage  his 
superior  pieces.  Stanton* 

gAm'BLE  (gam'bl),  v.  n.  [See  Game.]  [i.  gam- 
bled; jOp.  GAMBLING,  GAMBLED.]      To  practise 

gaming ;  to  play  for  money,  or  for  any  other 
stake  or  prize  ;  to  game.  Todd. 

gAm'BL^R,  n.    One  who  practises  gaming.  Cook, 

gAm'BLING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  gambles  or 
plays  for  money  ;  gaming.  Locke. 

gAm'BLING,  p.  a.  Gaming;  playing  for  money. 
*'  Gambling  practices."  Cowper. 

GAM-BO^E'  [g&m-b6j',  S,  W.P.F.Ja.  Sm.  ;  g^m- 
iioj',  Wb. ;  gvim-bozh',^.],  n.  A  gum  resin  con- 
creted in  the  air  from  the  milky  juice  which 
exudes  from  several  trees,  especially  the  Gaiu- 
boja  gutta,  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  which  pro- 
duces the  coarsest  kind,  and  the  Stalagmites 
Cambogioides,  of  Ceylon  and  Siam,  which  pro- 
duces the  best;  —  used  as  a  pigment,  and,  in 
medicine,  as  a  powerful  purge,  and  so  named 
from  Cambodia  or  Camboja,  in  the  East  Indies, 
whence  it  is  brought.  ^  ''^• 

GAM-BO'^I-AN,  a.  _  Relating  to  or  containing 
gamboge  ;  gambogic.  Lamb, 
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GAM-B0'9lC,o.  Pertaining  to  gamboge.  Wright. 

GAM'BOL,  D.  «.     [It.  %  Sp.  i/awiio,  the  leg;    Fr. 

?'ambader,  gambiUer,  to  kick  about ;  jambe,  the 
eg.  —  Gambol  written  by  Udal,  gambauld.']    [i. 

GAMBOLLED  ;  pp.  GAMBOLLIXG,  GAMBOLLED.] 

1.  To  dance  or  skip  in  sport;  to  hop. 

Bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pard^ 
Gambolled  before  them.  Milton. 

2.  To  jump  or  start  aside. 

And  I  the  matter  will  reword,  which  madness 

Would  gambol  from.  bnak. 

gAm'BOL,  71.  A  skip ;  a  hop  ;  a  leap  for  joy  ;  a 
frolic ;  a  prank ;  an  escapade.  Dryden. 

GAM'BE^IL,  n.     [It.  gamba,  the  leg.] 

1.  The  hind  leg  of  a  horse.  Greio. 

2.  A  stick,  crooked  like  a  horse's  leg,  used 
by  butchers  in  suspending  a  slaughtered  ani- 
mal. Ray. 

3.  A  curb-roof  to  a  house;  a  mansard  roof; 
a  gambrel-roof.  —  See  Curb-eoof.        Barthtt. 

GAM'BR^L,  V.  u.    To  tie  by  the  leg.      Beau.  §  Fl. 

GAM-BE66n',  n.  (Manufactures.)  A  kind  of 
twilled  linen  cloth,  for  linings.  Sinimonds. 

gAme,  n.     [A.  S.  gamen  j  Icel.  gaman.] 

1.  Any  sport  or  amusement,  public  or  private, 
usually  as  a  match  for  the  trial  of  skill  or  luck ; 
play  ;  as,  "  The  game  of  draughts  or  of  cricket." 
"The  royal  game  of  goose."  Goldsmith. 

2.  Plan  ;  measure  ;  scheme. 

This  seems  to  be  the  present  same  of  that  crown.   Temple. 

3.  Field  sports,  as  the  chase,  falconry,  &c. 
Some  sportsmen  that  were  abroad  upon  game.  VEstrange. 

4.  All  such  animals  as  are  pursued  or  taken 
in  the  chase  or  in  the  sports  of  the  field  or 
forest: — in  England,  animals  appropriated  to 
legal  sportsmen,  as  deer,  hares,  pheasants,  &c. 

Blackstone. 

5.  pi.  {Ant.)  Contests  exhibited  as  spectacles 
to  the  people  ;  as,  "  The  Olympic,  the  Pythian, 
the  Isthmian,  or  the  Nemsean  games.'* 

The  games  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were,  in  their  original 
institution,  religious  solemnities.  Brandc. 

To  make  game  o/,  to  make  sport  of ;  to  ridicule. 

Syn.  —  See  Play. 

game,  v.  n.  \i.  GAMED  ;  pp.  GA.yin<ia,  gamed.] 
To  play  at  any  sport ;  especially  to  play  for 
money  or  any  other  stake  ;  to  gamble. 

Avarice  itself  does  not  calculate  strictly  when  it  games.  Burke. 

GAME'— BAG,  n.     A  bag  for  game. 
GAME'-COCK,  n.     A  cock  bred  to  fight.      Locke. 


G.A.ME'-EGG,  n. 
is  bred. 


An  egg  from  which  a  game-fowl 
Garth. 


Abounding  in   game  : 
sportive. 


full    of 
Pope. 


A  person  employed  to  take 
Blackstone. 


G.\ME'FUL,   a. 
game  or  sport 

GAME'-KEEP-fR,  n 
care  of  game. 

GAME'— I.AW§,  n.  pi.  Laws  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  those  animals  which  constitute 
game.  Pol.  Diet. 

GAME'— LEG,  ft.  [A  corruption  of  gambrel.  — 
W.  gam,  or  cam,  crooked,  and  Eng.  leg.  Ma- 
lone.']     A  crooked  or  lame  leg.  Todd. 

GAME'LJSS,  a.    Destitute  of  game.  Craig. 

GAME'SOME    (gam'sum),    a.      [See    Game,  and 
Some.]     Frolicsome  ;  gay ;  sportive  ;  playful. 
To  whom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gamesome  mood.     MiUon. 

GAME'SOME-LY  (gam'sum-le),  ad.  Merrily  ;  spor- 
tively ; '  playfully  ;  gayly. 

GAME'SOME-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  game- 
some ;'sportiveness  ;  merriment;  playfulness. 

Johnson. 
GAME'ST^E,  n.     1.   One  who  games,  or  is  ad- 
dicted to  gaming ;  a  gambler. 

Could  fools  to  keep  their  own  contrive. 

On  what,  on  whom,  could  gamesters  thrive?  Oay. 

2.  t  A  prostitute.  '■'  CoTa.Taon  gameste>\" Shak. 

3.  A  merry,  frolicsome   person.     "  You're  a 
merry  gamester."  Shak. 

GAM'ING,  n.  [A.  S.  gaming.]  The  practice  of 
staking  property,  beyond  the  purpose  of  mere 
sport,  on  the  hazard  of  cards  or  dice ;  gambling. 
Gaming  flndsamaua  cully,  and  leaves  him  a  knave.  Bronimc. 

GAM'ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where  gaming  is 
practised.  Chambers. 


GAM'ING-TA'BLE,  M.  A  table  at  which  game- 
sters practise  their  art.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

oAm  'M4,  n.  The  third  letter  in  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, corresponding  to  the  English  G.        Crabb. 

GAM'MA-EO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  mixfiapos  (L.  camma- 
rus,  or  gamjnarus),  a  kind  of  crab,  and  XiBos,  a 
stone.]    {Pal.)  A  fossil  crab  or  lobster.  Smart. 

OAM'MM-'RUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  /td(j/i(ipoi,  a  kind 
of  crab  or  shrimp.]  {ZoBl.)  A  genus  of  crusta- 
ceans ;  beach-flea;  sand-flea.  Gould. 

GAM'M^E,  n.  [A.  S.  gemeder,  godmother.  Som- 
ner.  —  From  grandmother.  Keightley.  —  Others 
from  good  mother.]  An  old  word  formerly  used 
as  a  compellation  of  a  woman,  corresponding 
to  gaffer.    "  Old  Gammer  Gurton."     Drayton. 

GAM'MON, ».  1.  [It.  ffamione,  a  big  leg ;  jfomSo, 
a  leg;  S-p.jamon;  Vx.  jambon.]  The  buttock 
of  a  nog  salted  and  dried.  Dryden. 

2.  [See  Backgammon.]  A  kind  of  play  with 
dice  ;  backgammon.  Thomson. 

3.  Imposition  ;  humbug ;  hoax  ;  cheat.  Punch. 

GAM'MON,  V.  a.  \i.  gammoned  ;  pp.  gammon- 
ing, gammoned.] 

1.  To  salt  and  dry  in  smoke,  as  bacon. 

2.  In  the  game  of  backgammon,  to  beat  by 
throwing  off'  all  one's  men  from  the  board  before 
the  opponent  has  brought  his  home.         Clarke. 

3.  To  impose  upon ;  to  deceive ;  to  hum- 
bug ;  to  hoax.  Simmonds. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  attach  or  fix,  as  a  bowsprit, 
by  means  of  a  rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

GAM'MpN-ING,  n.  {Naut.)  The  lashing  by  which 
the  bowsprit  is  secured  to  the  cut-water.  Dana. 

GAM'MOT,  m.     A  sort  of  incision  knife.       Crabb. 

GAM-O-PET'A-LOtrs,  a.  [Gr.  yn^fo,  to  marry 
and  TiTa?.ov,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  petals 
united  towards  the  base  ;  monopetalous.     Gray. 

GAM-p-rHYL'LOUS,  or  GA-MOPH'YL-LOUS 
(131),  a.  [Gr.  yafiiui,  to  marry,  and  tt>ii?,}.ov,  a 
leaf.]     {Bot.)  Formed  of  united  leaves.    Gray. 

G.\M-0-SBP'A-LOyS,  a.  [Gr.  ya^ii^,  to  marry, 
and  Eng.  sepal.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  sepals 
joined  together  ;  monosepalous.  Craig. 

GAM'UT,  n.  [It.  gamma ;  Sp.  gama ;  Fr.  gamme.] 
{Mus.)  The  series  of  notes  or  tones  employed 
in  music  ;  the  scale.  Moore. 

t  GAN,  i.  of  gin.    Began.  —  See  GiN.       Spenser. 

GANCH,  1).  a.  [It.  ganeio,  a  hook  ;  Sp.  gancJio.] 
To  drop  from  a  high  place  upon  hooks  or  sharp 
stakes  by  way  of  punishment,  as  practised  in 
Turkey. 

Take  him  away,  ganch  him,  impale  him.         Dryden. 

GANCH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  dropping  upon  hooks 
or  sharp  stakes,  —  a  punishment  practised  in 
Turkey.  Clarke. 

GAN'DJR,  n.  [A.  S.  gandra — Ger.  gans,  a 
goose.]     The  male  of  the  goose.  Camden. 

GANG,  V.  n.  [Goth,  gaggan  ;  A.  S.  gan,  gangan ; 
Icel.  ganga!]     To  go  ;  to  walk.  Spenser. 

fl®=  An  old  word,  still  used  in  the  North  of  Eng- 


land and  in  Scotland. 


Dan.  gi 
-See  Go.] 


mg ;  Sw. 
Johnson. 


GANG,  n.     [A.  S.,  Dut.,  Ger., 
gcing,  journey,  step,  path. 

1.  t  A  street  or  road. 
It  is  retained  provinciaJIy  in  gangway,  a  passage. 

Todd. 

2.  [A.  S.  genge,  a  gang,  a  company.]  A 
number  of  persons  who  go  or  associate  together, 
or  are  appointed  to  any  particular  service  ;  a 
company ;  a  band  ;  a  crew ;  a  horde.  "  A  gang 
of  thieves."  L' Estrange.  "  A  gang  of  Maroon 
slaves."     Burke. 

S^'  Except  as  applied  to  a  company  of  seamen  or 
of  negro  slaves,  it  is  mostly  used  in  a  bad  sense,  or  in 
contempt. 

3.  A  course  or  slip  in  thatching.         Loudon. 
Syn.  — See  Band. 

GANG '-BOARD,  n.     {Naut.)  1.  A  plank  or  board 

with  cleats  nailed  to  it,  used  for  walking  into 

and  out  of  a  boat.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  The  gangway  from  the  quarter  deck  to  the 

forecastle.  Bum. 

GANG'-C  Ask,  n.  {Naut.)  A  small  cask  for  bring- 
ing off'  water  in  a  boat.  Simmonds. 


GANG'-DAY^,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  gang-dagas.]  Days 
of  perambulation ;  the  time  of  peramubulating 
parishes;  rogation-days.  Bosworth. 

GANG'JER,  n.  A  person  who  superintends  a  gang 
of  workmen.  Craig. 

GAN-pET'JC,  a.     {Geog.)  Eclating  to  the  River 

Ganges.  Clarke. 

GAN'GHON,  n.    A  kind  of  flower.        Ainstoorth. 

GAN'GLI-AC,  a.  Kelating  to  a  ganglion  ;  gan- 
glionic.—  See  Ganglionic.  Clarke. 

gAn'GL{-AL,  u.  Relating  to  a  ganglion ;  gangli- 
onic. Copeland. 

GAN'GLl-AT-ED,  u..     Intermixed  or  intertwined. 

Dr.  Hall. 

GAxN'GLI-FOEM,       )  „.      [Gr.  yayyXiov,  a  tumor, 

GAN'GLJ-p-FORM,  )  and  L./orma,  form.]  Hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  ganglion.  Dunglison. 

GAN'GLJ-ON  (^ng'gle-on,  82),  n.  [Gr.  yayy?.iov.] 
{Anat.)  A  tumor  or  morbid  enlargement  in 
the  sheath  of  a  tendon  :  —  also,  an  enlargement 
in  the  course  of  a  nerve ;  a  mass  of  nervous 
matter,  forming  a  centre  from  which  nervous 
fibres  radiate.  Dunglison.    Maunder. 

II  GAN'GLJ-O-NA-RY,  a.  Composed  or  consisting 
of  ganglions  ;  ganglionic.  Clarke. 

II  gAN-GLI-ON'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of,  a  ganglion ;  ganglial.      Roget. 

GAN'GE^-NAte    (gSng'gre-nate,   82),   v.    a.      \i. 

GANGEENATED;  pp.   GANGEENATIN6,  GANGEE- 

NATED.]     To  produce  a  gangrene  in  ;  to  gan- 
grene ;  to  mortify.  Browne. 

GAN'GRENE  (gang'gren,  82),  «.  [Gr.  ydyy^aiva; 
li.  gangnena ;  It.^Sp.gangrena;  Fr.gangrine.] 
{Med.)  The  first  stage  of  mortification ;  par- 
tial death  of  an  organ.  Dunglison. 

GAN'GRENE   (gSng'gren),  V.  a.     \i.  GANGEENED  ; 

pp.  GANOEENING,    GANGEENED.]      To     Corrupt 

to  a  state  of  mortification  ;  to  mortify.    Baeon. 

GAN'GRENE,  v.  n.  To  become  mortified  ;  to  lose 
vitality.  Ludlow. 

gAN-GR5-NES'C?NT,  a.  Tending  to  mortifica- 
tion ;  beginning  to  putrefy,  as  living  flesh  in  a 
diseased  state..  Maunder. 

GAN'GRJ-NOtJS  (gSng'gre-nus),  u..  Mortified ; 
corrupted.  Arbuthnot. 

gANGUE  (g&ng),  n.  [Ger.  gang,  a  vein  or  chan- 
nel ;  Fr.  gangue.]  {Min.)  "rhe  matrix  of  an 
ore ;  the  mineral  substance  which  either  en- 
closes or  usually  accompanies  any  metallic  ore 
in  the  vein.  Ure. 

gAng'wAY,  m.  [See  Gang.]  1.  A  passage.  Gcosc. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  narrow  passage-way; — particu- 
larly that  part  of  the  upper  deck  which  is  next 
to  a  ship's  side,  between  the  fore  and  main 
masts.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  bring  to  the  gangway,  (JV*awt.)  to  punish  a  sea- 
man, by  tying  him  up  in  the  gangway  and  flogging 
him.  Mar.  Diet. 

gANG'-WEEK,  n.  [A.  S.  gang-wuce.]  Rogation- 
week,  when  processions  are  made  to  lustrate  or 
survey  the  bounds  of  parishes.  Gerarde. 


[Local, 
Craig. 


GAN'IL,  /t.     A  kind  of  brittle  limestone. 
Eng.] 

GAN'N^T,  n.  [A.  S.  ganot.] 
{Ornith.)  A  large  aquatic 
bird  of  several  species, 
belonging  to  the  pelican 
family  and  to  the  genus 
Sula ;  —  called  also  Solan 
goose.  Audubon. 

$^  In  Cornwall  and  Ire- 
land they  are  called  gannets  ; 
by  the  Welsh,  gan.   Pennant. 

GAN'NIS-TfR,  n.    A  kind  of  sandstone.    [Local, 
Eng.]  Smart. 

GAN  OID,  )  fl_  [^Qi-.  ydvo^,  splendor,  and  fl&oq, 
GA-NOID'AL,  3  appearance.]  {Ich.)  Noting,  or 
pertaining  to,  an  order  of  fishes  most  of  which 
are  extinct,  distinguished  by  the  angular  form 
of  the  scales  arranged  like  files  and  covered  by 
a  thick  coat  of  enamel.  Agassiz. 


Common  gannet 
(_SuUi  hassana). 


A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  O,  ti,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   nilE,  HER; 
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GA-NoiD'I-AN,  a.  i^Ieh.)  Pertaining  to  ganoid 
fishes ;  ganoid.  Agassiz. 

GA-NoiD'j-AN§,  «.  pi.  {Ich.)  Fishes  belonging 
to  the  ganoid  order.  Agassiz. 

GANTE'LOPE  (gant'lop),  7i.  {Ghent  and  Dut. 
loopeii,  to  run,  because  the  punishment  was  first 
inflicted  in  that  place.  Skinne?:'}  Gantlet ;  — 
now  written  gantlet.  —  See  Gantlet.  Fielding, 

GANT'L^T,  n.  [See  Gantelope.]  A  military 
punishment,  in  which  the  criminal,  running  be- 
tween two  files  or  ranks,  receives  a  lash  from 
each  man  :  —  a  glove.  —  See  Gauntlet. 


A  frame  of  wood  on  which  barrels 
Hunter. 


GAN'TRY,  n. 
are  placed. 

GAN'ZA,  n.  [Sp.  t/ansa.]  A  kind  of  wild  goose, 
by  a  flock  of  which  a  virtuoso  was  fabled  to  be 
carried  to  the  lunar  world  or  moon.      Bp.  Hall. 

^AOL  (jal),  n.  [Low  L,  gaiola.;  Old  Fr.  gaille, 
geaule,  geole  ;  Fr.  geole.  —  W.  geol.'\  A  place  of 
confinement  for  criminals  ;  a  prison  ;  a  jail. 

jO®=  The  two  forms,  gaol  and  jail^  are  both  counte- 
nanced by  the  English  dictionaries,  and  both  are  in 
common  and  good  use  ;  but  gaol  seems  to  be  preferred 
by  most  of  the  dictionaries  ;  yet  Johnson  says,  "  It 
is  written  eitlier  way;  but  commonly,  by  later  writ- 
ers, jai(."  —  "Oaol  is  the  only  word  in  which  the  com- 
bination [of  the  diphthong  ao]  occurs,  which  word  is 
much  better  written  jail."  Smart. 

QAOL  (jal),  V.  a.  To  imprison;  to  confine  in  a 
prison  ;  to  commit  to  jail.  Bacon. 

^AOL'-BIRD,  n.     See  Jail-bird. 

^AOL'-D?-LiV'p-RY  (jal'de-liv'er-e),  n.  The  de- 
livery of  prisoners  to  trial,  whose  condemnation 
or  acquittal  evacuates  the  prison  ;  judicial  pro- 
cesses or  trials  collectively  ;  jail-delivery.Soi^^/i. 

^AOL'pR  (jal'er),  n.  A  keeper  of  a  prison;  a 
jailer.  Tatler. 

^AOli'— FE-V;pR,  n.  A  contagious  distemper  oc- 
casioned by  confinement  and  close  air.     Perry. 

GA'ON§,  tt.  pi.    [Heb.  '^i&t^,  exaltation.]    An  order 

of  Jewish  doctors,  who  appeared  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Talmud.  Wright. 

GAP,  n.  [See  Gape.]  Any  opening,  breach,  cleft, 
hole,  interstice,  or  vacuity;  as,  "A  gap  in  a 
fence  "  ;  "A  great  gap  in  your  honor."  Shak. 
To  stop  a  gap^  is,  figuratively,  to  secure  a  weak 
point.  —  To  stand  in  the  gap,  to  stand,  as  in  a  breach, 
for  the  defence  of  something. 
Syn.  — See  Breach. 

[|  GAPE  (gap  or  gap)  [gap,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  JVb. ;  gSp, 
S.  ;  gap,  P.  E.  Sm.  C. ;  gap  or  gap,  K.  i?.],  v.  n. 
[A.  S.  geapan  ;  Dut.' gaapen  ^  Ger.  gaffen;  Dan. 
gabe ;    Sw.  gapa.]      [i.   gaped  ;   pp.   gaping, 

GAPED.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  with  eagerness,  as 
young  birds  do  for  their  food,  or  involuntarily, 
as  fi'om  lassitude  or  wonder  ;  to  open  the  mouth; 
to  yawn. 

She  stretches,  gapes,  unglues  her  eyea. 
And  aska  if  it  be  time  to  rise.  Swift. 

As  eallow  hirds, 
Whose  mother's  killed  in  searching  for  the  prey, 
Gape  for  the  food  which  they  must  never  find.       Dri/clen. 
The  king  gaped  and  gazed  upon  her  with  open  mouth. 

1  Esdras  iv.  31. 

2.  To  desire  earnestly;  to  crave  ;  —  with ybr. 
**  Thou  who  gap' st  for  my  estate."  Dryden. 

3.  {Conch.)  To  tie  separated,  as  the  margins 
of  bivalve  shells  when  they  do  not  meet  all 
round.  Maunder. 

To  gape  at,  after j  or  /or,  to  crave ;  to  desire  or 
covet  earnestly. 

Syn.  —  A  person  gapes  and  yawns  from  sleepiness  ; 
and  he  gapes  and  stares  with  wonder.  To  gape  and 
to  stare  are  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  To  gape  implies 
stupidity  or  gross  ignorance  ;  to  stare,  ignorance  and 
impertinence.  A  clown  gapes  ;  an  impudent  fellow 
stares;  a  person  filled  with  transport  gazes  on  the 
object  of  his  admiration. 

,8®=  "  The  irregularity  in  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word  (gap)  seems  to  arise  from  the  greater  similitude 
of  the  Italian  a  to  the  action  signified,  than  the  slen- 
der English  1."  Walker. —  "The  expressive  but  ir- 
regular pronunciation  of  this  word,  with  the  Italian 
a  (a),  is  no  longer  prevalent."  Smart.  —  This  pronun- 
ciation, liowever,  is  well  supported  by  authorities, 
and  it  is  common  in  llie  U  S. 

II  GAPE  (gap  or  gap),  /&.  1.  The  act  of  gaping  ;  a 
yawn. 


2.  {ZodL)  The  opening  between  the  mandi- 
bles of  birds,  the  jaws  of  fishes,  &c.       Brande. 
The  gapes,  a  disease  to  which  cliickens  are  subject, 

Clarice. 

I  GAP'^R  (g^p'er  or  gap'er),  n.     1.  One  who  gapes 
or  yawns. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  fish  with  six  or  seven  bands  and 
tail  undivided.  Boag. 


\  GAP'ING,  or  GAP'ING,  n. 
a  hiatus. 


The  act  of  yawning ; 
Bacon. 


GAP'-TOOTHED  (-t6tht),  a.  Having  spaces  or 
interstices  between  the  teeth.  Dryden. 

GAR,  n.  [A.  S.  gar-l  An  affix  or  syllable  signi- 
fying a  weapon  ;  —  thus  Ead^ar  is  a  happy 
weapon.  Gibson. 

f  GAR,  V.  a.  To  cause  ;  to  make  ;  to  force.  Spenser. 

GAR'A-GAY,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  kite  kind, 
a  native  of  Mexico.  Craig. 

GAR'AN-ciNE,  n.  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  An  extract  of 
madder  made  with  sulphuric  acid.  Smart. 

gAR-A-PA'TO,  n.  {Ent.)  A  bug-like  insect  found 
in  ^outh  America.  Maunder. 

GARB,  n.     [It.  ^  Sp.  garbo  ;  Fr.  garhe.'] 

1.  t Behavior;  deportment.  Hacket. 

First,  for  your  garb,  it  must  be  grave  and  serious.  B.  Jbmon. 

2.  Dress ;  clothes  ;  habit ;  apparel ;  vesture. 
"  Their  Moorish  garb."  Hoole. 

3.  Fashion  of  dress.  Denham. 

4.  Mode  ;  manner ;  style. 

Fausanias  .  .  .  began  to  live  after  the  Persian  garb.    Usher. 

5.  {Her.)    A   sheaf    of   wheat   or  any  other 
grain.  —  See  Garbe.  Johnson. 

GARB,  V.  u.  [Sp.  garbar.'\  To  bind  in  sheaves. 
[K.]  Toller. 

GAR'BA^E  (gar'b^j),  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymolo- 
gy.—  Junius  thinks  it  is  strongly  allied  to  Sp. 
garbear,  to  seize,  to  tear  away.J  The  bowels  of 
an  animal ;  the  offal ;  refuse.  Shak. 


Having   the  garbage 
Sherwood. 


GAR'BAgJED    (gar'bgijd),  «. 
pulled  out. 

GARBE,  n.  \^^.  garba.']  {Her.)  A  sheaf  of  any 
kind  of  grain;  said  to  represent  summer.  Craig. 

GAR'BEL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  plank  next  to  the  keel 
of  a  ship  ;  garboard.  Bailey. 

fGAR'BlD^E,  n.     Garbage.  M&rtimer. 

t  GAR'BISH,  n.     Garbage.  Barret. 

fGAR'BISH,  V.  a.  To  exenterate;  to  eviscerate  ; 
to  disembowel.  ^        Barret. 

GAR'BLE-  (gar'bl),  v.  a,  [It.  garbellare ;  Sp.  garbi- 
llari  Yv.  grabeler.']  \i.  garbled;  pp.  gar- 
bling, GARBLED.  "  It  is  certainly  derived 
from  [Low  L.]  garba,  (Fr.gerbe),  a  wheat-sheaf; 
hence  garbenna  was  a  medigeval  word  for  a 
threshing-fioor,  and  garbellara  was  to  clear  the 
grain  from  chaff",  &c."    Sir  John  Stoddart.'] 

1.  t  To  cleanse  from  dross  and  dirt,  as  spices ; 
to  separate,  as  the  good  from  the  bad.      Bailey. 

JB^=-"  An  expression  borrowed  from  grocers,  who 
are  said  to  garble  their  spices,  that  is,  to  purify  them 
from  dross  and  dirt."     Ed.  Phillips's  Dictionary. 

2.  To  select  and  cull  in  order  to  suit  a  pur- 
pose, and  thus  mutilate  and  corrupt  the  whole, 
to  give  a  false  impression  of  an  author's  mean- 
ing.   "  A  garbled  statement."     Sir  J.  Stoddart. 

fl®=  "  This  word  is  never  now  used  in  its  primary 
sense,  and  has  indeed  undergone  this  further  change, 
that,  while  once  to  garble  was  to  sift  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  the  best,  it  is  now  to  sift  with  a  view  of 
picking  out  the  worst."    Trench. 

GAR'BL^R,  n.     1.  One  who  garbles.  Swift. 

2.  An  officer  of  great  antiquity  of  the  city  of 

London,  empowered  to   inspect   and  garble  or 

select  drugs  and  spices.  Cowel. 

GAR'BLE^  (gar'blz),  n.  pL  The  dust,  soil,  and 
filth  separated  from  drugs  and  spices.    Wright. 

GAR'BOARD,  n.  {Naut.)  The  first  plank  of  a 
ship  fastened  to  the  keel  on  the  outside ;  the 
garbel.  Crabb. 

GAR'BOARD-STREAK,  n.  {Naut.]  The  range  of 
planks  next  to  the  keel  on  each  side.        Dana. 

t  G AR'BolL,  n.  [It.  garbuglio  ;  Old  Fr.  garbouil.l 
Disorder;  tumult;  uproar.  Bp.  Hall. 


I  GAR'DEN-ING,  n. 
horticulture. 

GAR'DEN-LESS,  u. 


Mould  fit  for  a 
Mortimer. 


OAR-Cm'I-A,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
found  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago 

including  the  celebrated  Mangosteen  tree  ■ so 

named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Garcin.  Engl  Cyc. 

GARD,  n.  [Fr.  garde.]  Wardship  ;  care ;  guard. 
—  See  Guard.  Johnson. 

GARD,  v.a.    To  adorn. —  See  Guard.         lodd. 

\\  GAR'DEN  (gar'dn  or  gar'd?n}  [gar'dn,  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  R.  ;  gar'den,  S.  P.  TFS.],  n. 
[Goth.,  gar ds J  a  yard  ;  Ger.  garten ;  Gael,  garadh  ; 
"W.  gardd.  —  From  A.  S.  gyrdan^  to  gird  or  en- 
close. Tooke.  —  It.  giardtno;  S-p.  SjFr.Jardin.'] 

1.  A  piece  of  ground  enclosed  and  planted  for 
the  production  of  fruits,  flowers,  or  esculent 
plants. 

God  the  first  garden  made,  the  first  city  Cain.      Cowley. 

2.  A  place  particularly  fruitful  or  delightful. 

Fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  (lardeyt  of  great  Italy.  Sidk. 

II  GAR'DEN,  V.  lb.    [2. GARDENED  ;  pp.  GARDENING, 

GARDENED.]     To  lay  out  gardens  ;  to  cultivate 
a  garden.  Bacon. 

II  GAR'DEN,  V.  a.  To  dress  as  a  garden.  Cotgrave. 

II  GAR'DEN,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  produced  in,  a 
garden  ;  as,  **  Ga7'de?i  vegetables."  Ash. 

II  GAR'DEN-^ft*  n.  One  who  cultivates  gardens  ; 
a  horticulturist.  Bacon. 

II  GAR'DEN-FLOW^R,  n.  A  flower  cultivated  in 
gardens.  Goldsmith. 

04R-DE  'J^I~4,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
bearing  elegant  sweet-scented  flowers  ;  the  Cape 
jasmine  ;  — named  after  Dr.  Garden.  Eng.  Cyc. 

The  cultivation  of  gardens  ; 
Sjjectaior. 

Without  a  garden.  Clarke. 

II  GAR'DEN-MOULD  (-mold),  ) 
garden. 

II  GAR'DEN-PLOT,  n.  A  plot  or  plantation  laid 
out  in  a  garden,  Milton. 

jGAR'D^N-SHiP,  n.    Horticulture.    Shaftesbury. 

II  GAR'DEN-STLJFF,  n.  Produce  of  a  garden.^sA. 

II  GAR'DEN-TlL'LAgJE,  n.     Tillage  of  gardens. 

II  GAR'DEN- wArE,  rt.  The  produce  of  gardens  ; 
garden-stiiff.  Mortimer. 

GAR'DON,  7t.    A  kind  of  roach.  Clarke. 

foARE,  or  GAURE, 
pare.]  To  dress  ;  to  i 

f  gAre,  ft.     1.  Show,  brilliancy ;  glare. 

In  a  gore  and  heat  they  will  run,  ride,  and  take  pains.  Rogei^. 

2.  Coarse  wool.  Bailey. 

3.  Gear;  accoutrements:  —  a  dart.    Wright. 

GAR'— FiSH,  n.  A  species  of  fish  known  under  a 
variety  of  names;  the  greenbone  ;  the  horn-fish; 
the  mackerel-guide;  the  sea-needle;  the  sea- 
pike  ;  gar-pike ;  long-nose ;  gore-bill ;  the  sword- 
fish  ;  Esox  belone,  or  Belone  vulgaris.      Yarrel. 

GAR'GAN-EY,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  duck; 
Anas  querquedula.  Yarrell. 

GAR'GA-rI§M,  n.  [Gr.  yapyajn(r[i6s ;  L.  gargaris- 
mus  ;  Fr.  gargarisme.']  {Med.)  A  wash  for  the 
throat ;  a  gargle.  Quincy. 

GAR'GA-RIZE,  v.  a.  [Gr.  yapyapi'^w.]  To  gargle  ; 
to  rinse,  as  the  mouth  and  throat,    [r.]  Bacon. 

GAR'G?T,  n.  1.  A  disease  in  the  udders  of  cows, 
arising  from  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  A  distemper  in  hogs.  Farm.  Ency. 

3.  A  medicinal  plant  and  berry ;  poke  ;  Phy- 
tolacca decandra.  Dunglison. 

GAR'GIL,  n.  A  distemper  in  geese  affecting  the 
head]  and  often  fatal.       1  London  Ency. 

GAR'GLE  C-gl),  I'-  «-    [L-  gurgvlio,  the  gullet ;  It. 
gargagliare,   to  murmur  ;     Fr.  gargomller,   to 
dabble;  gargaHser,  to   gargarize,  to  gargle. 
Dut.  gorgelen  ;   Ger.  gurgehi.  —  See  Gurgle.j 

[i.   GARGLED  ;  Jjp.   GARGLING,  GARGLED.J 

1.  To  wash,   as  the  mouth  and  throat  witti 

some  liquor  that  is  kept  suspended  and  m  agi- 

■       -^  -      ■       -'      '  "^    -    against  it.  Ha7'vcy. 

to  warble.     Waller, 


[A.  S.  gearwian,  to  pre- 
adorn  ;  — to  stare.  Chaucer. 


tation  by  forcing  the  breath  against  it.  Hm-vcy. 


2.  To  play  in  the  throat; 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6N;   BI^LL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — g,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;  £,  G,  £,  g,  hard;   §  as  z;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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GAR'GLE,  n.  A  liquor  for  washing  the  mouth 
and  throat;  gargarism.  Wiseman. 

GAU'GLJNG,  11.  The  act  of  one  who  gargles.  Clarke. 

GAR'GOL,  ra.     A  distemper  in  hogs.       Mortimer. 

GAR'GOOSE,  n.     See  C.iRGOOSE. 

GAR'GOYLE.m.  [Fr.ffargomlle.l 
{Arch.)    A  projecting  water- 
spout,      often       grotesquely 
carved,  attached  to  old  Goth-  "'^''''^^J^lll 
ic  buildings.  Francis.  ^^^fcJ^ 

, .    „  .  ^IK^ 

GAR  ISH,  a.     [A.  S.  gearwian, 

to  prepare.  "  The  verb  to  gaure  [found  in 
Chancer'],  or  gare  [in  Phaer],  which  Speight 
and  Tyrichitt  explain  to  stare,  is  no  doubt  the 
origin  of  garish."     Richardson.  —  See  Gare.] 

1.  Gaudy  ;  showy  ;  dazzling  ;  staring.  "  Pay 
no  worship  to  the  garish  sun." 

Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 

2.  Extravagantly   gay  ;  flighty.      "  It 
the  mind  loose  and  garish.*' 

gAr'JSH-LY,  ad.    1.  Splendidly ;  gaudily. 
2.  Wildly  ;  in  a  flighty  manner. 

gAr'JSH-NESS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being  gar- 
ish ;  flaunting  gaudiness  ;  finery.  Florio. 
2.  Plighty  or  extravagant  joy.       Bp.  Tayhr, 

GAR'LAND,  n.  [It.  ghirlanda;  Sp.  guirnalda; 
Fr.  guirlande.  —  L.  gyrus,  a  circle.    Menage^ 

1.  t  A  royal  crown  ;  a  diadem.  Grafton. 

2.  A  wreath  of  branches,  foliage,  or  flowers ; 

a  chaplet ;  a  coronal. 

Then  party-colored  flowers  of  white  and  red 

She  wore  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head.        Dryden. 

3.  A  collection  of  little  pieces  of  prose  or  po- 
etry ;  a  book  of  extracts.  Percy. 

4.  A  thing  much  prized.  Shak. 

5.  {Naut^  A  sort  of  net  used  by  sailors  to 
contain  their  provisions  instead  of  a  locker  or 
cupboard.  Wright.  —  A  large  rope  or  strap 
lashed  to  a  spar  when  hoisting  it  on  board  of  a 
vessel.     Dana. 

6.  {Arch.)  A  sculptured  representation  of  a 
wreath,  as  on  the  frieze  of  a  building.    Biitton. 

GAR'LAND,  V.  a.  To  deck  with  a  garland ;  to 
enwreath.  B.  Jonson. 

GAR'LAND-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  a  garland  or 
wreath.  Shelley. 

GAR'LIC,  n.  [A.  S.  garleac,  or  garlee;  gar,  a 
lance,  and  loac,  a  leek.  —  W.  garlleg,  garlic] 
A  strong-scented,  edible  plant,  of  the  genus 
Allium,  having  an  acrid,  pungent  taste,  and  a 
bulbous  root  composed  of  many  small  tubercles 
called  cloves  of  garlic.  Miller.     Loudon. 

Wild  garlic,  a  plant  resembling  garlic.  Johnson. 

GAR'LIC-BAT'(;r,  ■«.  A  cant  term  for  a  mean 
fellow.  Shak. 

G.'iR'LICK-Y,  a.  Containing  or  resembling  gar- 
lic. '  Hollingsworth. 

GAR'LIC-PeAr'-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  Cratceva, 
an  American  tree  whose  fruit  has  a  strong  scent 
of  garlic.  Loudon. 

GAR'MpNT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  guamiment.  —  In  Wick- 
liffe  we  have  "  A  long  garnement."  —  See  Gar- 
nish.]    An  article  of  clothing ;  dress. 

The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  display  half  the 
colors  that  appear  in  the  garments  of  a  British  lady  when  she 
is  dressed.  Addison. 

GAR'MjpNT-^D,  a.  Covered  with  garments  or 
clothing;  dressed.  Ed.  Rev. 

GAR'NfjR,   n.     [L.  granaria;  Fr.  grenier. — See 

Grain.]  A  building  for  grain  ;  a  granary  ;  a  bin. 

Barns  and  ffaiviers  never  empty.  Shak. 

GAR'N^R,  V.  a.  [i.  garnered  ;  jop.  garnering, 
GARNERED.]     TO  store  as  in  a  granary.     Shak. 

GAR'N^T,  ».  [Low  L.  granatus ;  gramim,  a 
grain  or  kernel;  It.  granato  ;  Sp.  granate;  Fr. 
grcnat.  By  metathesis  of  r,  as  in  gamer  (from 
L.  granaria)  and  coarse  (from  L.  crassus).  Sul- 
livan.] 

1.  (Min.)  A  mineral  or  gem,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  mostly  crystallized,  and  of 
reddish  color,  and  consisting  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  lime,  with  a  small  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron, 
and  sometimes  of  manganese  or  of  magnesia. 

The  aamet  seems  to  be  a  species  of  the  carbuncle  of  the 
ancients.  Woodward. 


The  garnet  was,  in  part,  the  corbnnculus  of  the  ancients, 
a  term  probably  applied  also  to  the  spinet  and  Oriental  ruby. 

Dana. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  purchase  on  the  main  stay  for 
hoisting  cargo.  Dana. 

GAR'N^T-BLENDE,  n.  {Min.)  A  sulphuret  of 
zinc.  Hohlyn. 

GAR'NJSH,  V.  u.  [It.  guarnire  ;  Sp.  guarnecer  ; 
Fr.  gamir.  —  A.  S.  qearwian,  to  prepare.  —  See 
Gare,  Garish,  and  Gear.]     \i.  garnished  ; 

pp.  GARNISHING,  garnished.] 

1.  To  decorate  with  ornamental  appendages ; 
to  embellish ;  to  deck ;  to  adorn  ;  to  beautify. 

The  hearse  was  garnished  with  great  escutcheons.  Strype. 

2.  To  fit  with  fetters.  [A  cant  term.]  Johnson. 

3.  (Law.)  [Law  Fr.  gamir.]  To  warn.  "  To 
garnishX\iQ  heir,  i.e.  to  warn  the  heir."  Whishaw. 

GAR'NJSH,  n.  1.  Ornament ;  decoration  ;  adorn- 
ment ;  embellishment ;  garnishing.  "  The  gar- 
nish of  her  dress."  Whitehead. 

2.  {Jails.)  Fetters  ;  —  also  fees  paid  by  a  pris- 
oner on  going  into  jail  to  fellow-prisoners. .BaiVej/. 

3.  {Cookery.)  Things  placed  round  a  dish  for 
embellishment.  Smart. 

GAR-NISH-EE',  n.  {Law.)  A  person  warned  ;  a 
party  in  whose  hands  money  or  property  is  at- 
tached by  the  creditor  of  another,  and  who  has 
had  warning  or  garnishment  not  to  pay  or  de- 
liver it.  Burrill. 

GAR'NJSH-5R,  n.  One  who  garnishes.  Sherwood. 

GAR'NJSH-ING,  n.  Decoration  ;  embellishment ; 
ornament.  More. 

GAR'NISH-MENT,  n.  1.  Ornament;  embellish- 
ment. Bp.  Hall. 
2.  {Law.)  Warning  given  to  a  party  to  ap- 
pear in  court  or  give  information  ;  —  a  warning 
to  a  person  not  to  pay  money  or  deliver  proper- 
ty to  another.                  _  Burrill. 

GAR'NI-TURE,  re.  [Fr.]  Furniture  ;  ornament ; 
decoration.     *'  Garnitures  of  art."         Addison. 

GA-R66'KyH,  re.  A  vessel  used  in  the  Persian 
(3ulf.  Ogilvie. 

GAR'-PIKE,  re.     [See  Gar,  and  Pike.]     {Ich.) 

1.  A  fish  frequenting  the  coasts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain; sea-needle;  gar-fish;  Esoxbelone.    Yarrell. 

2.  A  very  remarkable  fish  of  the  fresh-waters 
of  North  America,  covered  with  angular  enam- 
elled scales  ;  Lepidosteus  Lacipede.        Agassiz. 

GA'ROUS  [ga'rus,  W.  P.  K. ;  g&r'us,  Sm.],  a.  [See 
GarI'M.]     Resembling  garum.  Browne. 

GAR'RAN,  re.     See  Garron.  Johnson. 

GAR-'R^T,  re.  [Old  Fr.  garite,  a  sentry-box ;  Fr. 
giterite.  —  Gael,  garau,  garret.  —  According  to 
Britton,  the  Fr.  garite  is  from  the  Eng.  guard, 
and  ward,  a  small  tower,] 

1.  The  uppermost  apartment  of  a  house,  im- 
mediately under  the  roof.  Britton. 

2.  t  Rotten  wood.  Bacon. 

3.  A  watch-tower  :  —  the  top  of  a  hill.  [Scot- 
land.] Jamieson. 

GAR'R15T-{;d,  a.  Protected  by,  or  furnished  with, 
garrets.    "  A  garreted  vis.\\."  Carew. 

GAR-RfT-EER',  re.  An  inhabitant  of  a  garret ;  — 
applied  to  an  indigent  author.  Boswell. 

GAR'R^T-ING,  n.  Small  splinters  of  stone  in- 
serted into  flint  walls,  or  the  joints  of  coarse 
masonry.  Simmonds. 

GAE'R^IT-MAs'T^R,  re.  A  maker  of  household 
furniture  on  his  own  account,  who  sells  his 
goods  to  the  furniture  dealers  for  the  best  price 
he  can  obtain.  Simmonds. 

GAR'RJ-SON  (-sn),  re.  [It.  guemigione  ;  Sp.  guar- 
nicion  ;  Fr.  garnison.  —  Dan.  gamison.  —  Writ- 
ten by  Chaucer  garnison. — See  Garnish.](M27.) 

1.  The  guard  of  a  fortified  place,  or  a  body  of 
forces  in  a  fortress.  Glos.  of  Mil,  Terms. 

2.  A  fortified  place  in  which  troops  are  quar- 
tered for  its  security  or  defence.  Campbell. 

3.  The  state  of  military  defence.         Spensei\ 

4.  Winter  quarters.  Brande. 

GAR'RJ-SON  (-sn),  v.  a.  [j.  GARRISONED  ;  pp. 
garrisoning,  garrisoned.] 

1.  To  supply,  as  a  fort,  with  an  armed  force. 
"A  castle  (^ffiJTMoreed  by  twenty  knights."  Taller. 


Cyanocorax  cristatus. 

It.  garrulith  ;  Sp.  garriilidad  ; 
Habit  of  talking  too  much ; 
Milton. 


2.  To  secure  by  fortresses  ;  to  fortify. 

Others  those  forces  join. 
Which  garrison  the  coniiuests  near  tJie  Eniue.       Dryden, 

3.  To  place  in  a  garrison.  Raleigh. 
GAR'RON,   re.     A   small  horse;    a  galloway;    a 

hobby ;  a  garran.     [Scotland.]  Spenser. 

GAR'ROT,  re.  [Fr.]  1.  {Surg.)  A  small  cylinder 
of  wood  employed  to  tighten  the  circular  band 
by  which  the  artery  of  a  limb  is  compressed. 

Palmer, 
2.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  the  duck  family,  in- 
cluding the  Anas  glacialis  and  Anas  histrionica 
of  Linnjeus ;  tlie  genus  Clangula.      Eng.  Cyc. 

QARROTF.  {pt-rot! ,  Sm.  C.  W. ;  g?r-ro'ta,  Sp.],  n. 
[Sp.]  A  Spanish  mode  of  capital  punishment, 
by  strangulation  with  an  iron  collar,  which  is 
tightened  by  means  of  a  screw.  Brande. 

GAR-ROTE',  V.  a.  To  strangle  with  the  garrote : 
—  to  strangle.  Clarke. 

gJr-ru-li'jyjs, 

7i.pl.  [L.  gamc- 
lus,  chattering.] 
( Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  coni- 
rostral  birds  of 
the  order  Pas- 
seines  and  family 
CorvidcE ;  jays. 
Gray. 

GAR-E(J'L!-TY,«. 
[L.    (jarruliias  ; 
qarno,  to  prate ; 
Fr.  garrulite.] 
talkativeness  ;    loquacity. 
Syn.  —  See  Talkativeness. 

GAR'RU-LOCS,  a.  [L.  garrulus  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  garru- 
lo.]     Loquacious  ;  prattling  ;  talkative. 

Age.  too,  shines  out,  and,  garrulous,  recounts 

The  feats  of  youth.  Thnmfon. 

GAR'Ry-LOtJS-LY,  ad.     In  a  garrulous  manner. 

GAR'RU-LOUS-NESS,  ».  The  quality  of  being 
garrulous  ;  talkativeness  ;  garrulity.  Scott. 

GAR'T^R,  re.  [It.  giartera;  &-p.  jarretera;  Fr. 
jarretiire.  —  Gael,  gartan  ;  W.  gardas.  —  Ac- 
cording to  Tooke,  from  A.  S.  gyrdan,  to  gird.] 

1.  A  string,  ribbon,  or  band,  by  which   the 
stocking  is  held  upon  the  leg.  Shak. 

2.  The  badge  of  the  highest  order  of  English 
knighthood.  Brande. 

3.  The  principal  king-at-arms,  who  is  herald 
to  the  order  of  the  garter.  Brande. 

4.  {Her.)  The  half  of  a  bend.  Clarke. 
Order  of  the  garter,  a  military  order  of  knighthood 

instituted  by  Edward  III.,  the  meinbers  being  gener- 
ally jieers  and  the  king  of 'England  the  chief; — so 
called  from  the  garter  worn  by  liieni  as  a  badge. 

London  Ency. 

GAR'T^R,  v.  a.  \i.  GARTERED  ;  pp.  GARTERING, 
GARTERED.] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  garter.  "  He,  being  in  love, 
could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose."  Shak. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  order  of  the  garter. 

George  shone  the  leader  of  the  gartered  line.       Warton, 

GAR'T^R-FISH,  re.  {Ich.)  A  fish  with  a  long 
body  and  an  elongated  snout,  of  the  genus 
Lepidopus.  Goldsmith. 

GAR'T?R-SNAKE,  m.  {Herp.)  An  American  ser- 
pent ;  Entaima  sirtalis.  Craig. 

GARTH,  re.  1.  [W.  garth.]  An  enclosure ;  a 
small  field ;  a  yard ;  a  garden ;  a  croft.  [Lo- 
cal.] HalliweU. 

2.  A  hoop  or  band.     [Local.]  HalliweU. 

3.  A   dam  or  wear  in   a  river   for  catching 
fish.  Simmonds. 

fGARTH'MAN,  re.  The  oivner  of  an  open  wear 
where  fish  are  taken.  Craig. 

BA'RUM,n.  [L.]  A  pickle  used  by  the  ancients, 
made  of  the  gills  or  blood  of  the  tunny,  or  a  pickle 
in  which  fish  has  been  preserved.        Chambers. 

GAS  [g&s,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  g&z,  J.],  re. ; 
pi.  Gis'E?.  [A.  S.  gast,  breath,  spirit ;  Dut. 
geest ;  Ger.  §  Dan.  geist ;  Sw.  goat ;  Ger.,  It.,  § 
a-p.  gas,  gas;  Fr.  gaz.]  {Chem.)  An  aeriform 
fluid ;  a  term  applied  to  all  permanently  elastic 
fluids  or  airs  dinering  from  atmospheric  air. 

The  word  gas  was  first  introduced  into  chemistry  by  Van 
Helmont.  Thomson. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  J,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  !,  O,  11,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   Hf;IR,  HER; 


GASALIER 


A    gas-burner  for   a  private 
Simmonds. 


gAs-a-lier',  «. 

apartment. 

GAS'-BiJRN-pR,  n.  That  part  of  a  lamp  or  brack- 
et from  which,  the  gas  issues ;  the  beak  or 
mouth-piece  of  a  gas-pipe.  Horn. 

gAs'CON,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Gascony  in 
France.  Tatler. 

GAs-OON-ADE',  n.  [Fr.  gasconnade;  "from  the 
Gascons,  a  nation  eminent  for  boasting."  John- 
son.^    A  boast ;  bravado  ;  brag ;  vaunt.    Swift. 

GAS-CON-ADE'  V.  n.  \i.  GASCONADED  ;  pp.  GAS- 
CONADING, GASCONADED.]  To  boast ;  to  brag  ; 
to  bluster.  Johnson. 

gAs-CON-AD'^R,  n.  One  who  gasconades;  a 
blusterer  ;  a  boaster  ;  a  braggart.  Qu.  Rev. 

GAS'CROME,  n.  [Gael.  cas-croni.'\  A  long,  nar- 
row spade  with  a  projecting  foot-piece,  in  use 
among  the  Scotch  Highlanders.         Gent.  Mag. 

GA-SE'I-TY",  n.  The  state  of  being  gaseous  ;  na- 
ture of  gas.  -P.  Cyc. 

gAj^'^-OUS,  or  GA'§5-0irs  [paz.'e-us,  Sm. ;  ga'ze- 
us,  R.  C.  B. ;  gas'e-us,  W6.],  a.  [It.  gasoso  ;  Sp. 
gaseoso ;  Fr.  gazeiiz."]  Having  the  form  or  qual- 
ity of  gas.  Davy, 

gAs'— FIT-T^R,  n.  A  workman  who  lays  pipes, 
and  fits  burners  for  gas.  Simmonds. 

gAsfi,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  haccan,  or  gehaccan,  to  hack  or 
hash,  contracted  into  gaccan^  and  the  c  softened 
to  eh  or  sh.  Richardson.  —  Fr.  hacher.  Skinner.] 

[i.    GASHED  ;  pp.   GASHING,    GASHED.]      To    CUt 

deep,  so  as  to  make  a  gaping  wound. 

Streaming  with  blood,  all  over  gashed  with  wounds.  Phillips. 

GASI-I,  lb.     A  deep  cut;  a  gaping  wound.      Shak, 

GASH'FUL,  w.  Full  of  gashes  ;  hideous.  Quarles. 

GAS'-HOLD-:$R,  7i.  A  hollow  cylindrical  vessel, 
open  at  the  bottom  and  closed  at  the  top,  sus- 
pended by  counterpoises  in  a  tank  of  water,  so 
that  it  may  be  filled  with  gas  introduced  by  a 
central  pipe,  and  the  gas  afterwards  distributed 
by  proper  pressure  through  the  gas-mains  which 
convey  it  for  service  ;  a  gasometer.  P.  Cyc. 

GAS-I-PJ-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  the  process  of 
converting  into  gas.  Wright. 

gAs'J-FORM,  w.  [It.  gasiforme.']  Having  the 
form  of  gas.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

GAs'j-FY,  v.  a.  [Eng.  ^fts  and  \j.  facio^  to  make  ; 
It.  gasijicare.]  To  convert  into  gas,  or  aeriform, 
fluid,  by  combination  with  caloric.  Wright. 

gAs'K^IT,  n.  1.  (N'aut.)  A  small  cord  or  piece  of 
platted  stuff  by  which  the  sails,  when  furled, 
are  kept  close  to  the  yards  or  gaffs.  Dana. 

2.  {Machinery.)  Platted  hemp  used  for  pack- 
ing the  piston  of  the  steam  engine  and  its 
pumps.  Brande. 

gAs'KIN?,  n.  pi.     IGascoignej  Todd.]     1.  "Wide 

hose  ;  galligaskins.  Shak. 

2.  Packings  of  hemp.  Simmonds. 

GAS'-LIGHT  (-lit),  n.  Light  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  gas,  particularly  by  that  of  carbu- 
rctted  hydrogen  gas.  Jodrell. 

gAs'— MAIN,  n.  A  large  iron  pipe,  by  which  gas 
is  distributed  from  the  manufactory  to  different 
localities  in  a  town.      ^  Simmonds. 

gAs'-ME-T^R,  n.  [Eng.  gas  and  Gr.  ^(^rpoi/,  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  attached  to  gas- 
works, or  gas-pipes,  which  ascertains  and  reg- 
isters the  quantity  of  gas  that  passes  through  it ; 
a  gasometer.  Francis. 

GA-^OM'^-T^R,  n.  [Eng.  gas  and  Gr.  ^fVpoi/,  a 
measure  ;  It.  %  Sp.  gasometro  ;  Fr.  gazomefre.'] 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  gas  ;  a  gas- 
meter.  Francis. 

2.  A  reservoir  in  gas-works,  into  which  the 
purified  gas  is  received  ;  a  gas-holder.    Brande. 

GA-§6M']^-TRY,  76.  [It.  ^  Sp.  gasometria;  Fr. 
gazometrie.]    -^ 

1.  The  art  of  measuring  gases.  Crahb. 

2.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  nature  and 
property  of  gases.  Maunder. 

GAS'O-SCOPE,  n.  [Eng.  gas  and  Gr.  OKOTtiw,  to 
behold.]     An  apparatus  for  indicating  the  pres- 
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ence  of  bi-carburetted  hydrogen  gas  in  build- 
ings, mines,  or  other  places.  Simmonds. 

gAsP  (12),  V.  n.  [From  gape^  by  the  insertion  of 
s.  Skinne)'.  —  Sw.  giupa  ;  Dan.  gispe,  to  gape ; 
Gael,  ospagj  to  gasp.J  [^.  gasped  ;  pp.  gasp- 
ing, GASPED.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  wide,  as  in  catching  or 
convulsively  emitting  breath ;  to  pant. 

The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gasp.  Dryden. 

2.  To   long  for ;   to    desire   eagerly.     Swift. 
*'  Who  . .  .  gasped  after  their  liberty."  Spectator. 

gAsp,  v.  a.  To  emit,  as  breath  by  opening  the 
mouth  wide  ;  to  breathe  convulsively. 

I  lay  me  down  to  gasp  my  latest  breath.  Dryden. 

gAsp,  n.     Act  of  opening  the  mouth,  as  in  catch- 
ing or  convulsively  emitting  breath. 
At  the  last  gaspy  in  extremity. 

gAsp'ING,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  gasps.  Clarke. 

gAsp'ING-LY,  ad.     With  a  gasp.  Byron. 

gAs'— PIPE,  n.  Metal  tubing  for  the  conveyance 
of  gas.  Simntotids. 

GAS'-REG-U-LA-TOR,  n.  An  apparatus  for  equal- 
izing and  regulating  the, flow  of  gas.  Simmonds. 

gAs'SING  n.  {Manufactures.)  The  process  of 
singeing  net,  lace,  &c.,  in  order  to  remove  the 
hairy  filaments  from  the  cotton  ;  —  performed 
by  passing  the  material  between  two  rollers, 
and  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  a  large  number 
of  minute  jets  of  gas.  Simmonds. 

gAs'— STOVE,  n.  A  stove  heated  by  gas',  for  cook- 
ing or  for  other  purposes.  Simmonds. 

gAs'SY,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  gas  ;  gas- 
eous ;  inflated.  Blackwood's  Mag, 

t  gAst,  v.  a.  [Goth,  geisan.  —  A.  S.  gast,  a  ghost.] 
To  make  aghast ;  to  fright ;  to  terrify.       Shak. 

GAS'— TAR,  n.  A  species  of  tar  which  distils  over 
in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas ;  coal-tar. 

Simmonds. 

t  gAS'T^R,  v.  a.     To  scare.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

gAs'T^R-O-POD,  n.  {Zoul.)  A  molluscous  ani- 
mal; one  of  the  Gasteropoda.  Brande. 

Q.MS-TE-r6p' g-D4t  n.  [Gr.  yaari'ip^  the  belly, 
and  TToiis,  Troi5o's,  a  foot.]  {ZoOl.)  A  class  of  uni- 
valve mollusks,  having  a  fleshy  disk  under  the 
belly  which  serves  them  as  feet,  as  the  snail. 

Brande. 

GAS-T5-R6p'0-DOUS,  It.  {Zobl)  Belonging  to 
the  Gasteropoda.  Bi^ande. 

gAst'NESS,  n.  Fright.— See  Ghastness.  Sliak. 

gAs'TRJC,   a.     [Gr.  yaoTi'i^j  the  belly ;  li.gaster, 
gasteris,  or  gastri;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  gastHco\  Ft.  gas- 
trique.']     Belonging  to  the  stomach.  Chambers. 
Oastric  juice,  (Phijs.)  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  stom- 
ach, and  BBsemial  to  the  process  of  digestion. 

gAs'TRI-CI^M,  n,  [It.  gastricismo  ;  Fr.  gastri- 
cisme,"]  {Med.)  A  theory  which  refers  most  dis- 
eases to  disorder  in  the  digestive  passages,  or 
gastric  region.  Dunglison. 

GAS-TRIL'O-auiST,  n.  [L.  gaster,  gastri,  the 
belly,  and'  loquor,  to  speak  ;  It.  gastnloquo  ;  Fr. 
gastriloque.']     A  ventriloquist.  Reid. 

GAS-TRIL'O-aUOUS,  a.  Speaking  apparently 
from  the  belly ;  ventriloquous.    [e,.]    Chambers. 

GAS-TRIL'O-auy,  n.  The  act  of  speaking  ap- 
parently from  the  belly  ;  ventriloquy.  Jamieson. 

GAS-TRl'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  yaarrip,  the  belly.]  {Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  stomach.  Brands, 

GAS'TRO-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  ya(jT{,p^  the  belly,  and 
Kfi?.riy  hernia.]  {Med.)  A  hernia  in  the  stom- 
ach. Dunglison. 

GAS-TRO-DYN'I-A,  n.  [Gr.  yauHiQ,  the  belly,  and 
^(56i'J7,  pain.]  {Med.)  Pain  in  the  stomach ;  the 
stomach  colic.  Hamilton. 

GAS-TROL'_0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  yacr^p,  the  belly,  and 
).6yoq,  a  discourse  ;  Sp.  gastrologia ;  Fr.  gastro- 
logie.']     A  treatise  on  the  stomach.      Maunder. 

GAS'TRO-MAN-CY,  n,  [Gr.  yaorr/p,  the  belly,  and 
fiavTEta,  divination  ;  It.  gastromanzia.'] 

1.  Divination  by  words  issuing,  or  seeming  to 
issue,  from  the  belly.  Brande. 

2.  A  species  of  divination  by  means  of  glasses 
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or  other  round  transparent  vessels,  in  the  centre 
of  which  certain  figures  are  made  to  appear  by- 
magic  art.  Jircmde. 
t  GAS'TRO-MYTH,  n.  [Gr.  yaan'jp,  the  belly,  and 
livdio/jiai,  to  say.]     A  ventriloquist.  Blount. 

GAS'TEO-NOME,  n.  [Fr.  gastronome.']  An  epi- 
cure; a  gastronomer  ;  a  glutton.  Sir.  IF.  Scott. 

GAS-TEON'O-MPR,  n.  One  who  delights  in  good 
living ;  an  epicure ;  a  gastronome.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

GAS-TR0-N6M'!C,         P  „.    {Yr.  gastror^omique.l 

GAS-TR0-N6m'!-CAL,  i  Relating  to  gastronomy ; 

epicurean  ;  gluttonous.  Qu,  Hev. 

GAS-TRON'p-MlST,  n.  One  who  delights  in  good 
Imng;  a  judge  of  the  art  of  cookery.  Thackeray. 

GAS-TRON'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  yatjrpovofLia;  ya^,/p, 
the  belly,  and  vifias,  a  rule  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  gastrono- 
mia ;  Fr.  gastronomie.]  The  science  or  the  art 
of^gooii  living  ;  epicurism ;  the  pleasures  of  the 

Qu.  Rev. 
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GAS'TRO-POd,  n.     A  molluscous  animal.  - 
Gasteropod.  p. 


-See 
Cyc. 


GAS-TROP'p-DOUS,  a.  {Zosl.)  Belonging  to  the 
Gasteropoda;  gasteropodous.  Owen. 

GAS-TROR'A-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  yacrr/jp,  the  belly,  and 
^ai/)^,  a  seam  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  gastrorajia  ;  Fr.  gastro- 
raphie.]  (Surg.)  The  act  of  sewing  up  a  wound 
in  the  belly  or  abdomen.  Sharp. 

GAS-TEOS'Cp-PY,  n.  [Gr.  yacrr^p,  the  belly,  and 
cKonew,  to  view  ;  Fr.  gastroscopie.']  {Med.)  An 
examination  of  the  abdomen  in  order  to  detect 
disease.  Scudamore. 

GAS-TROT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  yarr^p,  the  belly,  and 
To[iti,  an  incision  ;  t{[ivw,  to  cut;  It.  S;  Sp.  gas- 
trotomia ;  Fr.  gastrotomie.']  {Surg.)  The  act  of 
cutting  open  the  belly  or  abdomen.        Palmer. 

GAS'-WA-Tf  R,  ».  "Water  through  which  illumi- 
nating gas  has  passed  from  the  retorts  to  the 
gasometer  ;  —  used  as  manure.  Simmonds. 

GAS'-WORKS  (-wurks),  n.  pi.  The  manufactory 
at  which  coal-gas  is  made,  including  buildings, 
machinery,  and  apparatus.  Simmonds. 

t  GAT.    The  old  preterite  of  get.  Got.  —  See  Get. 

GATOH'jpR§,  )i.;)Z.    After-leavings  of  tin.  Weaie. 

GATE,  n.  1.  [Goth,  gatvo ;  A.  S.  geat,  gmt,  gat ; 
Dan.  gade ;  Sw.  gata  ;  Gael,  geata.]  A  large 
door,  as  the  gate  of  a  city,  castle,  palace,  or  other 
large  building.     "  The  gates  of  York."      Shak. 

2.  A  frame  of  timber  upon  hinges,  giving  en- 
trance into  an  enclosed  ground,  as  a  garden. 

3.  An  avenue  ;  a  passage  ;  a  path ;  a  way. 

The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  blood.  Shak. 

4.  A  frame  of  timber  which  stops  the  passage 
of  water,  as  in  a  dam ;  a  flood-gate. 

5.  (Founding.)  The  gutter  or  hole  through 
which  the  molten  metal  is  poured :  —  a  ridge  m 
a  casting  which  has  to  be  sawed  off.  Simmonds. 

6.  (In  the  Scriptures.)  Power ;  dominion. 
"The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

Matt.  xvi.  18. 

7.  [A.  S.  gat.]  f  A  goat.  [Scotland.]  Spenser. 
4J®=  "  The  word  ^ate  is  employed  synonymously 

with  street  in  many  towns  of  England  ;  as  in  Shrews- 
bury, where  there  is  an  Abbey  Foreo-aie,  and  a  Castle- 
gate.^^     Britton. 

GAT'^D,  a.     Having  gates.  Young. 

GATE'-HOUSE,  /(.  1.  An  entrance  to  a  park  ;  a 
lodge.  Weale. 

2.  A  house  erected  over  the  gate  or  gates  in 
a  dam,  aqueduct,  &c. 

GATE'L^SS,  a.     Having  no  gate.  PolhJc,. 

GATE'— MAN,  it.  1.  The  lessee  or  collector  at  a 
toll-gate!  Simmonds. 

2.  The  porter  at  a  park  lodge.        Simmonds. 

3.  The  attendant  at  a  swing-gate  on  a  rail- 
way crossing.  Simmonds. 

GATE'-VEIN  (-van),  71.  The  rena  porta  ;  the  vein 
which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  liver.       Bacon. 

GATE'-WAY,  re.  A  way  through  a  gate,  or  the 
gate  itself.  "  Johnson. 

GATH'BR,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  gaderian  ;  Dut.  gaderen  ; 
Ger.  gattern  ;  Icel.  gadda.]    [?'.  G.iTiiEKED  ;  pp. 

GATHEKING,  GATHERED.] 
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1.  To  collect ;  to  bring  or  draw  together ;  to 
assemble  or  to  accumulate  ;  to  muster. 

Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost. 

John  vi.  12. 
I  will  gather  all  nations  against  Jerusalem.       Zech,  xiv.  2. 

2.  To  select;  to  cull;  to  sort. 

Cast  up  the  highway;  gatlier  out  the  Btones.      Isa.  Ixii.  10. 
Proserpine,  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dig 
Was  gathered.  Milton. 

3.  To  collect  logically  ;  to  learn  by  inference ; 
to  infer  ;  to  deduce. 

The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad 

Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner.  Shak. 

4.  To  pucker,   as  needlework;    to  plait;    to 
contract  into  small  folds.  Todd. 

5.  To  acquire;  to  get;  to  gain.     "  'H.^ gathers 
ground  upon  her."  Vryden, 

6.  To  win  ;  to  bring  into  the  same  interest. 

Yet  will  I  gather  others  to  liim,  besides  those  that  are 
gathered  unto  him.  isa.  Ivi.  8. 

To  gatlier  breath,  to  have  respite  from  calamity. 

gAtH'J^R,  ??.  «.  1.  To  collect;  to  assemble;  to 
come  together  ;  to  muster. 

There  gathered  unto  him  from  Jerusalem  a  very  great 
multitude.  1  Esdr,  viii.  01. 

2.  To  increase  ;  to  grow  larger. 

Their  snowball  did  not  gather  as  it  went.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  condensed;  to  thicken. 

Thiiik  on  the  etorni  that  gathers  o'er  your  head.  Addison. 

4.  To  generate  pus  or  matter.  Johnson. 

GATH'^R,  n.  A  fold  in  cloth;  a  wrinkle;  a 
pucker. 

The  length  of  breeches  and  the  gathers.        JIudibras. 

GATH'?R-A."BLE,  a.  That  may  be  gathered ;  de- 
ducible.  Godwin. 

GATH'jpR-5R,  71.     One  who  gathers  or  collects. 

GATH'J^R-ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  collecting.  "  The 
gathei^ng  of  the  customs."  2  Mace.  iv.  28. 

2.  A   collection ;    an   assembly ;  a   meeting ; 
as,  **  A  political  gathering.''' 

3.  A  charitable  contribution.       1  Cor.  xvi.  2. 

4.  Generation  of  pus.  Decay  of  Piety. 

GAT'TEN-TREE  (gat'tn-tre),?i.  A  species  of  cor- 
nelian cherry.  Johnson, 

fGAT'-TOOTHED  (-totht),  rt.  [See  GoAT.l  Hav- 
ing a  goat's  tooth ;  lustful.  Chaucer. 

gAub'-LINE,  n.    {Naut.)  See  Gob-line.  Dana. 

G.auCHE  (gosh),  a.     [Fr.]     Left ;  left-handed : 
awkward;  clumsy. 

oAu'CHO,  n. ;  pi.  Oavchos.  [Sp.]  One  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  pampas  of  South  America,  of 
Spanish  origin,  leading  a  life  of  wild  independ- 
ence. Ency. 

gAud,  71.  \Ij.  gaudium,  ^oy.  Johnson. — Past  part, 
of  A.  S.  gifan,  to  give  ;  gaved,  gav'd,  gavd,  gaud. 
Tooke.  —  Icel.  gaeda,  to  adorn.  Todd.  —  Dut. 
gaden,  to  please,  Richardson.']  An  ornam.ent ; 
a  toy;  a  piece  of  finery,     [e..]  Shak. 

gAud'I^ID,  a.    1.  Decorated  with  finery.  Chaucer. 
2.  Colored.     "  Gauded  cheeks."  Shak. 

GAu'D^R-Y,  n.  Ostentatious  luxury  of  dress; 
finery.     *'  Pageants  and  gaudery.'*  Bacon. 

gAud'FUL,  a.     Joyful :  —  gaudy,     [k.]      Clarke. 

gAu'DI-LY,  ad.    In  a  gaudy  manner;  showily. 

1  • 

GAU'DI-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  gaudy  ;  show- 
itiess  ;  tinsel  appearance ;  tawdriness.  Whitlock. 

gAud'L^SS,  a.  "Without  ornaments,  [e..]  Clarke. 

gAIT'DY,  a.  Showy  ;  finical ;  gay ;  fiashy  ;  taw- 
dry; ostentatiously  fine. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy;  richt  not  gaudy; 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.  Slmk. 

Syn.  — See  Finical. 

gAu'DY,  n.     A  feast ;  a  festival ;  a  day  of  plenty. 

"  A  word  used  in  the  university.'*  Johnson. 

He  surely  may  he  contented  with  a  fast  day,  that  is  sure 

of  a  gaudy  to-morrow.  Cheyne. 

gAu'DY,  V.  a.  To  deck  with  ostentatious  finery  ; 
to  bedeck ;  to  adorn,     [r,] 

ISoi  half  ao  gaudied,  for  their  May-day  mirth 

All  wreathed  and  rihanded,  our  youths  and  maids, 

As  these  stern  Aztecas  in  war  attire.  SoviJiey. 

GAUF'FjpR,  V.  a.     To  crimp  ;  to  curl.      W.  Ency. 

GAuf'FPR-ING,  «.   The  act  of  crimping.    Clarke. 
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GAU^E  (gaj),  V,  a.    [Low  L.  gagga  ;  'Fv.jauger.'] 

\i.  gauged;  pp.  GAt'GlXG,  GAUGED.] 

Z.  To  measure,  as  a  cask,  barrel,  or  other 
vessel,  with  respect  to  its  contents. 

2.  To  measure  with  regard  to  any  capacity  or 
power;  to  estimate. 

The  vanes  nicely  gauged  on  each  side,  broad  on  one  side, 
and  narrow  on  the  other,  both  which  minister  to  the  progres- 
sive motion  of  the  bird.  DerJiam. 

GAU^E  (gaj),  n,     [YLJauge.] 

1.  A  measure  by  which  the  contents  of  a  cask 
or  other  vessel  is  ascertained. 

2.  {Physics.)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  state  of  a  phenomenon.  Brande. 

3.  {Naut.)  Position  both  with  respect  to  an- 
other ship  and  to  the  wind  :  —  number  of  feet  a 
ship  sinks  in  the  water. 

4.  {Mech.)  Any  instrument  used  to  measure. 

5.  The  breadth  of  a  railway.  Smart. 
J8^*  The  broad  qauge.  is  seven  feet ;    the  narrow 

gauge,  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches.       Simmonds. 

6.  {Manufactures.)  The  calibre  of  a  gun ;  — 
the  size  or  dimensions  of  metal  wire.  Simmonds. 

Gauge  of  way,  (Railroads.)  the  width  in  the  clear 
between  the  rails. 

GAUg^E'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  gauged.  Tucker. 

GAU^E'-COCK,  n. ;  pj.  gauge-cocks.  A  cock 
placed  on  the  front  head  of  a  steam-boiler,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  the 
water.  '  Buchanan. 

GAUgE'-PEN-NY,  n.  The  fee  paid  for  gauging 
wine.  Crabb. 

GAU^E'-POINT,  n.  The  diameter  of  a  cylinder 
whose  altitude  is  one  inch,  and  its  content  equal 
to  that  of  a  unit  of  a  given  measure  ;  —  a  term 
used  in  gauging.  Brande. 

GAU^'^R   (gaj'er),   n.     1.  One  who   gauges;  an 

officer  appointed  to  ascertain  the   contents  of 

hogsheads,  pipes,  barrels,  &c.  Marvel. 

2.  {Manufactures.)  An   instrument  used  by 

leather- cutters.  Simmonds. 

GAU^'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  gauges;  the 
art  or  the  science  of  measuring  vessels  or  casks, 
as  hogsheads,  barrels,  vats,  &c.  Brande. 

GAU^'JNG— ROD,  n.  A  rule  or  rod  used  in  gaug- 
ing casks  and  other  vessels.  Ash. 

GAUL,  n.     [L.  Gallia.l     {Geog.)   1.  An   ancient 

name  of  Prance.  Wotton. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Gaul.  Blair. 

gAUL'ISH,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  ancient  France 
or  the  Gauls ;  Gallic.  Johnson. 

gAULT,  n.  A  name  in  the  east  of  England  for  a 
series  of  beds  of  stiff  blue  or  black  clay  and 
marl ;  —  written  also  gait  and  goli.  Lyell. 

gAUM,  v.  a.  [Goth,  gaumjan ;  A.  S.  gyman ;  Icel. 
gaum.]  To  understand.  '[N.  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

GAUNCH,  V.  lb.     See  Ganch.  Blount. 

GAUNT  (gant)  [gant,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  gSiunt, 
S.  P.],  a.  [A.  S.  gewanian,  to  wane.  Skinner-, 
Tooke.  "Nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
substitution  of  g  or  gu  for  the  Gothic  w,  as  in 
guard  from  ward ;  guaranty  from  warranty ; 
and  why  not  gaunt  from  want  ? "  Sullivan.] 
Thin  ;  slender  ;  lean ;  meagre ;  emaciated  ; 
lank  ;  attenuated ;  thin. 

O,  how  that  pame  befits  ray  composition  I 

Old  Gaunt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  beinR  old: 

"Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast; 

And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gauntl       Siiak. 

GAUNT'L^T  [gant'let,Tr.  /.  F.  Sm. ; 
gawnt'Iet,  P.  Ja.],  n.  •  [Fr.  gante- 
let ;  gant,  a  glove.] 

1.  {A7it.)  A.n  iron  glove  which 
was  formerly  worn  by  cavaliers, 
and  was  thrown  down  in  token  of 
a  challenge. 

A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  this  hand,  Shak. 

2.  A  long  glove  worn  by  ladies. 
See  Gantlet. 

To  throw  or  throw  down  the  gauntlet;  to  challenge. — 
To  take  up  the  gauntlet,  to  accept  a  challenge. 

GAUNT'LET-ED,  jD.  a.  Protected  by  a  gauntlet, 
as  the  hand ;  gloved.  Clarke. 

GAUNT'LY,  ad.     Leanly  ;  slenderly  ;  meagrely. 

OAUR,  n.     A  Persian  priest.  Guthrie. 


Simmonds. 


GAYETY 

GAUZE,  «.  [S^.gasa;  Fi.  ffaze.]  A  very  thin, 
slight,  transparent  stuif  of  silk  or  linen,  said  to 
have  been  first  made  at  Gaza  in  Palestine, 
whence  the  name.  Brande. 

gAuze'— l66m,  n.    A  loom  for  weaving  gauze. 

GAUZ'Y,  u.     Relating  to,  or  like,  gauze.     Smart. 

GAVE,  i,  from  give.    See  Give. 

GAV'JL,  n.    1.  Ground.  [Local,  Eng.]  Mortimer. 

2.  A  toll ;  a  gabel.  —  See  Gabel.      Johnson. 

3.  A  sheaf  or  small  quantity  of  grain  reaped 
but  not  tied  up.  Forhy. 

■4.  A  small  mallet  used  by  presiding  officers 
to  attract  attention  and  preserve  order  ;  an  em- 
blem of  authority.  Shepard. 

tGAV^^L-ET,  n.  [Eng.  offlre?,  tribute  or  rent,  and 
let,  in  the  sense  of  hinder.  Bvrtill.']  {Eng. 
Law.)  A  kind  of  cessavit,  or  seizure  of  land  for 
the  recovery  of  rent.  Whishav}. 

GAV'?L-KlND  [g5v'?l-klnd,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Sm.; 
ga'vel-kind,  /a.],  n.  [A.  S.  gafel,  a  tribute  or 
thing  due,  and  cyn,  kin,  or  kt/nd,  offspring ;  i.  e. 
something  due  to  all  the  children  or  kindred. 
Spelman.— A..  S.  gif,  give,  eal,  all,  and  cyn,  kin ; 
i.  e.  given  to  all  the  kin.  Lambard.  —  Eng.  gavel, 
rent,  and  kind.  Sargrave.']  (Eng.  Law.)  An  old 
English  custom,  peculiar  for  the  most  part  to 
the  county  of  Kent,  whereby  the  lands  of  the 
father  are  equally  divided,  at  his  death,  among 
all  his  sons,  or  the  land  of  the  brother  among 
all  his  brothers,  if  he  have  no  issue  of  his  own. 

Whis/iaw. 

GAVE'LOCK  [gav'lok,  Ja. ;  giiv'e-Mk,  Sm. ;  gav'- 
lok,  if.],  re.  [A.  S.  gafeloc,  a  iavclin.f  A  spear. 
Halliwell.     An  iron  crow  or  lever.     Brockett. 

GA'VI-AL,  n.  (Zol-l.)  A  species  of  crocodile, 
having  very  long  and  narrow  jaws.  P.  Cyc. 

GAV'!-LAN,  K.  {Omith.)  Aspeciesof  hawk  found 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Wright. 

GAV'OT  [gSv'ut,  P.  J.  W.  Wb.  Ash ;  gji-vot',  Ja. 
Sm.;  g.}-vot',  if.],  re.  [It.  gavotta;  S-p.  gavota; 
Fr.  gavotte.] 

1.  A  kind  of  lively  dance.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  piece  of  dancing  miisic  now  ob- 
solete. "  Warner. 

GAW'BY,  re.  A  dunce;  a  fool;  a  blockhead;  a 
gawky.     [Local,  Eng.]  Holloway. 

GAWD,  re.    See  Gaud.  Todd. 

GAW'-PUE-EO  W,  re.  An  oblique  furrow.  Loudon. 

GAWK,  re.  [A.  S.  gcec,  a  cuckoo;  Ger.  gaueh; 
Dan.  giug ;  Icel.  gaukr ;  Sw.  gljk.'] 

1.  A  cuckoo.  Johnson. 

2.  A  foolish  or  awkward  fellow;  a  booby;  a 
gawky.  Brande. 

gAw'KY,  re.  [See  Gawk.]  A  tall;  ungainly, 
stupid,  or  awkward  person  ;  a  clown.  Todd. 

gAw'KY,  a.  Awkward  ;  ungainly  ;  clownish ; 
boorish.  "  Tall,  awkward,  a.-ii&gawky."  Pennant. 


GAWM,  V.  a.    See  Gaum. 


Johnson. 


GAWN,  re.     [A  corruption  of  gallon.']     A  small 
tub  or  lading  vessel.     [Local,  Eng.]      Johnson. 

GAWN'TEEE,  re.     [Scottish.]     A  wooden  frame 
for  beer  casks.  Craig. 

GAY,  a.      [It.   gaio  ;    Fr;^  gai.      "  Perhaps  from 
gaudeo."   Minsheu.'] 

1.  Gaudy  ;   showy ;   flashy ;   finical ;  ostenta- 
tiously fine.  Chaucer. 

Ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing. 

James  li.  3. 
A  bevy  of  fair  women  richly  gay 
In  gems  and  wanton  dress.  MiUon. 

2.  Lively ;  cheerful ;  merry ;  jovial ;  sprightly. 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay.  Pope. 

Syn. —  See  Cheerful,  Convivial. 

t  GAY,  re.    A  decoration ;  an  ornament ;  an  em- 
bellishment. L'Estrange. 

GAY'A-CINE,  re.     {Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  guaiacum.  Hoblyn. 

GAY'DI-ANG,  re.      A  vessel  of  Anam  with  two  or 
three  masts,  and  lofty  triangular  sails.    Ogilvie. 

GAY'5-TY,  n.     [Fr.  gaiet(l.']     1.   The    quality  of 
being  gay  or  gaudy ;  finery ;  show.        Johnson. 
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2.  Liveliness ;  cheerfulness  ;  mirth ;  merri- 
ment ;  jovially  ;  joyousness. 

The  gayety  of  youth  tempered  with  the  gravity  of  affe. 

Smith, 

Gayety  is  to  good-humor  as  perfumes  to  vegetable  fra- 
grance. The  one  overpowers  wealc  spuita,  the  other  recre- 
ates and  revives  them.  Johnsott. 

Syn. —  Oayety  is  in  the  manner  j  joy  in  the  heart. 
Oayety  i^  opposed  to  sadness  ;  joy  to  gj'ief.  Mirth  and 
merriment  are  noisy,  frayety  lively,  and  all  are  tran- 
sient. Cheerfulness  is  more  moderate  and  more  ha- 
bitual.—  See  Joy. 

GAY'LyS-SlTE,)j.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
nearly  equal  weights  of  carbonate  of  soda,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  water  ;  —  named  after  Gay- 
LussaCy  a  celebrated  French  chemist.  Vre. 

GAY'LY,  ad.    In  a  gay  manner  ;  with  gayety. 

tGAY'N^SS,  •«.     Gayety;  finery.  Bp.  Hall, 

t  GAy''SOME  (ga'sum),  a.  Full  of  gayety  ;  merry ; 
mirthful ;  joyous.  Mir.  for  Mag, 

GAY'— Ydu,  n.  A  narrow,  flat-bottomed  fishing- 
boat  much  used  in  Anam.  Ogilvie, 

GAZE,  V,  n.  [Gr.  ayd^ofjtat,  to  be  astonished,  or 
rather  A. S.  (7esea72,  to  see.  Johnson.  "Perhaps 
the  Heb.  mn,  to  see."   Todd.]     [i.  gazed  ;  pp. 

GAZING,  GAZED.]  To  look  intently  and  earnest- 
ly, as  from  wonder,  or  admiration,  or  terror ;  to 
stare. 

Fixed  on  the  fruit  she  gazed^  which  to  behold 

Might  tempt  alone.  Milton, 

Syn. —  See  GAPE. 
GAZE,  V.  a.     To  view  steadfastly,     [r.] 

And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky.  Milton, 

GAZE,  n.  1.  Intent  regard ;  fixed  look,  as  of 
terror,  eagerness,  or  wonder;  a  stare.  ''A 
lover's  ardent  (/aze."  Spectator. 

2.  The  object  gazed  on. 

Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze,  Milton, 

GA-ZEE'g6,  n.  A  sort  of  summer-house  so  con- 
trived as  to  afford  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  ;  —  '*  a  word  of  trivial  coinage."  Smart, 

t  GAZE'fOl,  a.  Looking  intently.  "  Gazeful 
men."  Spenser. 

GAZE'-HOUND,  «.  A  hound  that  pursues  by  the 
eye  rather  than  by  the  scent.  '  Tickell. 

GA-ZEL',  n.    See  Gazelle.  Goldsmith. 

GA-ZELLE',  n.  [Fr., 
from  the  Ar.  —  It.  gaz- 
zella ;  Sp.  gazela.l 
{Zoul.)  A  small,  swift, 
and  elegantly-formed 
species  of  antelope, 
famed  for  the  pecu- 
liar lustre  and  soft  ex- 
pression of  its  large, 
dark  eyes.        Brande. 

tGAZE'MpNT,  n.  The 
act  of  gazing ;  a  fixed 
look ;  view.     Spenser. 

GAZ'^R,  ».     One  who  gazes. 


Ariel  gazelle 
i^bitilope  Arabica), 


Spenser, 

tGAZ'JJT  [giz'et,  Sm.  ;  gj-zet',  W.],  n.  [It.  gaz- 
zetta,y  A  "Venetian  coin,  worth  about  three 
■farthings,  or  1.5  cents.  Massinger. 

GA-ZETTE'  (g?-zet'),  n.  [It.  gazzetta ;  Fr.  gazette.l 
A  newspaper.  '  Locke. 

flEg=  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  gazzetta,,  a 
Venetian  coin,  which  was  the  price  that  was  paid  for 
a  flying  sheet  of  intelligence. 

iSS-In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  name  is  ap- 
plied to  an  ofBcial  newspaper  published  in  each  of  the 
three  capitals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  —  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  — in  which  legal  and  state 
notices  are  required  by  law  to  be  published  for  general 
information.    Simmonds. 

'GA-ZETTE',  V.  a.  [i.  gazetted  ;  pp.  gazetting, 
GAZETTED.]  To  publish  or  insert  in  a  gazette. 
"  His  promotion  is  gazetted."  Todd. 

GAZ-5T-TEER',  n.  1.  A  writer  or  a  publisher  of 
news.  Donne. 

2.  A  newspaper  ;  a  gazette.  Burke. 

3.  A  geographical  dictionary.  Brande. 

GAZ'JNG-STOCK,  n.  A  person  gazed  at  with 
scorn : —  an  object  gazed  at.  Bp.  Hall. 

Oj1-z6JV'  [ga-zon',  S.  W.  F.  Ja, ;  g'i-zong',  K, 
Sm.],  n.    [Fr.]    {Fort.)  A  turf  or  piece  of  earth 


covered  with  grass,  for  lining  the  faces  of  para- 
pets and  works  formed  of  earth ;  a  sod.  Brande. 

GE.  [Goth,  ga  ;  A.  S.  ge.'j  A  particle  often  pre- 
fixed to  Anglo-Saxon  verbs,  participles,  and 
verbal  nouns. 

Wc  have  since  altered  it  ft-om  ge  to  ?/,  which  yet  we  seldom 
use  in  prose,  but  sometimes  in  poetry  for  the  increashig  of 
syllables,  as  when  we  say  ^/written,  j/cleped,  and  the  like. 

i^ersteg,in. 

GE  'AQH  (ge'a),  n,  {Chron.)  A  Turkish  cycle  of 
twelve  years,  each  year  being  denoted  by  the 
name  of  a  different  animal. 

;e®^Thedayis  also  divided  into  twelve  parts,  or 
geaglis,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  an  animal.     Craig. 

To  stifi'en  with  cold ;  to 
Partheneia  Sacra. 


[L.  gelo,'] 


(Bat,)  A  kind  of  wild 
Loudon. 


t  gBAL,  V.  n. 
■congeal. 

^EAN,  n.     [Fr.  guigne.'] 
cherry. 

SEAR,  n.     [A.   S.  gearwa,    or  geara,   furniture, 
clothing ;  gearwian,  to  prepare.] 

1.  Furniture  ;  accoutrements  ;  apparel ;  dress ; 
habit ;  ornaments. 

Array  thyself  ip  her  most  gorgeous  gear.         Spenser, 

2.  The  traces,  harness,  or  trappings  with 
which  a  beast,  as  a  horse  or  an  ox,  is  furnished 
for  draught.  Dryden, 

3.  t  Business ;  aff"airs  ;  matters. 

Some  harmless  villager 
Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear.       Milton, 

4.  "Warlike  accoutrements  :  —  goods;  riches; 
property.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson, 

5.  {Naut.)  Ropes,  blocks,  or  other  appurte- 
nances belonging  to  a  vessel ;  jears.       Wright. 

6.  {Machinery.)  Gearing.  —  See  Geaking. 

To  dress 


6EAR,  V.  n. 


to  put  on  gear. 


SEAR'ING,  n.      {Machin- 
ery,)Any  series  of  wheels 
working  into  .each  other 
to  transmit  motion ;  gear. 
Francis. 

t  SBA'SON       (ie'sn),       a. 

[Goth,    geisn.']      Rare ; 

wonderful.  Spenser.  Gearing. 

QrEAT,    n.       [Corrupted    from    jet.      Johnson,'] 

{Founding.)  The  hole  through  which  the  metal 

runs  into  the  mould.  Moxon. 

GEB'ER-ISH,  n.    See  Gibbekish.  Todd. 

9E-C^R-ClN'I-AN-,  re.  [Gr.  y>i,  the  earth,  and 
Ka^Kivoi;,  a  crab.]  {ZouL)  A  crab  of  the  genus 
Gecarcinus  ;  the  land-crab.  Smart. 

^EQ-i-m'jv.s:,n.pl.  {Omith.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Scansores  and  family 
Pieidce;  green  wood-peck- 
ers. Gray, 

SECK,  n.  [Ger.  geek ;  Dan. 
giek ;  Sw.  gOck.] 

1. 1  One  easily  deceived  ; 
a  fool ;  a  dupe ;  a  gull.  Shak.       Cclcus  fiavescens. 
2.  Scorn;  contempt.  [Local,  Eng.]\BTOC&«. 
t  g£cK,  v.  a,     1.  To  cheat ;  to  trick.       Johnson, 
2.  To  show  scorn  for.  Brockett. 

GECK'O,  n, ;  pi.  «1ck'oe?.  [Said  to  be  from  the 
sound  of  the  animal's  voice.  Maundei',]  {Herp,) 
A  name  applied  to  a  family  and  to  a  genus  of 
saurian  reptiles  with  leaf-like  expansions  at  the 
toes,  enabling  them  to  climb  walls  and  ceilings. 
Van  Der  Hoeven. 

SED'RITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  crystalline,  fibrous  min- 
eral, found  near  Gedre,  in  the  Pyrenees.  Dana. 

9EE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  gegan,  to  go.]  [i,  gebd  ;  pp. 
geeing,  geed.] 

1.  To  agree.     [Local  and  colloquial.]    Forby. 

2.  To  go  or  turn  to  the  off-side ;  geho  ;  —  a 
term  used  by  teamsters  to  their  team.    Brande, 

eEBR,  n.     See  Geak.  Todd. 

GEESE,  n.  pi.  of  goose.     See  Goose. 

GEEST,  n.  Alluvial  matter  on  the  surface  of  land, 
not  of  recent  origin.  Maunder. 

G5-HEN'NA,  re.  [Heb.  tiSn  13,  valley  of  Hinnom, 
of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  &c.  Gesenius.  —  Gr. 
Tlnm  ;  L.  gehenna.]  A  valley  on  the  south  of 
Jerusalem,  where  certain '  idolatrous  Jews  had 


sacrificed  their   children  to   Moloch;  —  thence 
afterwards  held  in  abomination. 

Calmet.     1  Kings  xiii.  10. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Topliet  thence 
And  Dlack  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell.  MiUon, 

IS"  Into  this  valley  carcasses  of  animals  and 
malefactors  were  thrown,  and  the  sewers  of  the  city 
were  emptied,  while  perpetual  (ires  were  kept  uj)  to 
consume  the  noxious  matter,  and  prevent  pestilential 
effluvia.     Brande, 

SEH'LeN-lTE,  re.  {Min.)  A  mineral  found  in 
small  gray  or  yellowish  crystals,  in  Tyrol;  — 
named  in  honor  of  Gelilen,  the  chemist.  Brande. 

gE^HO,  V.  n.  defective.  To  go  or  turn  to  the  off- 
side ;  to  gee  ;  —  a  term  used  by  teamsters.    Todti. 

gtE'INE,  n.  [Gr.  yfi,  the  earth.]  Vegetable  earth, 
or  mould ;  the  soluble  brown  matter  which  may 
be  extracted  from  soils  by  the  action  of  water ; 
humine.  Hoblyn.    Brande. 

GEK'KO,  n,  A  species  of  salamander.  Goldsmith. 

(?EL'A--BLE  DSl'?-bl,  IT'.  /.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  je'lj-bl, 
S.  P.],  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  gclu,  ice.]  That  may 
be  congealed ;  congealable  :  —  that  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  jelly.  Bailey. 

^fEL-A-Tip'^-NOtJS,  «.  [Eng.  gelatine  and  Gr. 
yivvibi,  to  produce.]     Producing  gelatine. 

Gelatigenoua  substance  is  so  widely  diifused  over  the  body 
that  it  would  exhibit  the  entire  shape  of  the  principal  organs, 
even  if  aU  other  constituents  were  separated.  Ulng,  Ciic. 

P(;-LAT'(-NATE,  V.  a,  &  n,     \i.   G]-;LATINATED  ; 

pp.  GELATIXATIXG,  GELATINATED.]    To  change 

into  a  gelatinous  substance.  Ure. 

p{;-LAT-!-NA'TipN,  re.  The  process  or  the  act 
of  changing  into  gelatine.  Craig. 

5tEI/A-TINE,  re.  [L.  gelo,  to  congeal ;  gelu,  ice  ; 
It.  if  Sp.  gelatina,  gelatine  ;  Fr.  gelatine.]  A 
transparent  substance  obtained  by  boiling  with 
water  the  soft  and  the  solid  parts  of  animals, 
as  the  muscles,  the  skin,  the  cartilages,  bones, 
ligaments,  tendons,  and  membranes,  and  form- 
ing in  solution,  when  cool,  a  tremulous  mass  of 
jelly.  Ure. 

Isinglass,  glue,  and  size  are  various  forms  oi gelatine.  Brande. 

PEL'A-TINE  (19)  [jel'a-tin,  K,  Sm.  Wb. ;  jSl'j- 
tin,  S,  W.  Ja.],  a.     Gelatinous.  Der/mm. 

9EL-A-TIN'I-F0RM,a.  ['Eng,  gelatine  and  l,. for- 
ma, form.]  Having  the  form  of  gelatine.  Clarke. 

ge-LAT'I-NlZE,  V.  a.  &  re.  To  make  or  become 
gelatinous  ;  to  gelatinate.  Maunder. 

9EL-A-TI-N0'Sl,  re.  pi,  {Zoiil,)  The  gelatinous 
polypi.  Wright. 

5it;-LAT'I-N0US,  a.  [It.  Ss  Sp.  gelatinoso;  Fr. 
gelatineux.]  Having  the  nature  of  gelatine  or 
jelly;  viscous;  stiff  and  cohesive.     Woodward. 

GELD,  V.  a.  [Ger.  gelten,  or  gelzen  ;  Dan.  gilder; 
Sw.  gala.]     \i,  gelded  or  gelt  ;  pp.  gelding, 

GELDED,  or  GELT.] 

1.  To  castrate ;  to  glib  ;  to  emasculate.  Tusser. 

2.  To  deprive  of  any  essential  part.        Shak. 

3.  To  clear  from  any  thing  immodest,  or  lia- 
ble to  objection  ;  to  purge.  Beaumont. 

t GELD,  re.  [GoXh..  ^  K.S,  gild;  Ttwt.Ss  Ger. geld; 
Icel.  gilldi.]  {Law.)  A  payment,  tax,  or  trib- 
ute :  —  a  mulct  or  fine.  Burrill. 

6ELD'A-BLE;  a,     1.  That  may  bo  gelded. 

2.  {Law.)  Liable  to  pay  a  geld,  or  tax.  Burrill. 

GELD'fjR,  re.  One  who  gelds  or  castrates.  Hudibras, 

GELD'PR-RO^E,  re.  ["  I  suppose  brought  from 
Guelderland."  Johnson,]  A  marsh  shrub,  a 
species  of  Viburnum  ;  Viburnum  opulus  ;  — 
called  also  the  snow-ball-tree.  Mortimer. 

GELD'ING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  castrating.    Wilson, 
2.  An   animal   castrated; — particularly   ap- 
plied to  a  castrated  horse.  V,  Knox, 

giSL'ID  [jel'id,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  je'lid.  P.], 
a.  [L.  gelidus  ;  gelo,  to  congeal;  gelu,  ice ;  It. 
§  Sp.  gelido,]    Extremely  cold,    [r.]    Marston. 

gp-LID'I-TY,  ri,.     Extreme  cold,     [r.]       Bailey. 

(?EL'[D-NESS,  re.     Extreme  cold,     [k.]      Bailey. 

(^EL'LY,  re.  \Tr.gelee.]  Any  viscous  body  ;  jel- 
ly. —  See  Jelly.  Dryden. 

9E-L6s'eO-PY,   re.      [Gr.    yt;.(iai,   to   laugh,   and 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  Itt'LE.— 9,  p,  5,  g,  soft; 


IS,  6,  c,  I,  hard;   I5  as  z;   JC  as  %z.  —  THIS,  tliis. 


gp:lsemium 


motila,    to    view.] 
lauffhter. 


[L.  gemino,  geniinatus ; 
To  double.       B.  Jonson. 


Divination   by    means    of 
Roget. 

5H:L-SE'iM1-U.M,  n.  [It.  ^cZsom/Ho,  tbe  jasmine.] 
{Bot.)  A  beautiful  clinibiug  evergreen  shrub 
with  fragrant  yellow  flowers.  Loudon. 

f  efiLT,  n.      1.    [See  Geld,  v.  a.]    A  castrated 

animal;  a  gelding.  Mortimer. 

2.  t  [See  Gild,  p.  (7.]    Tinsel;    gilt;  — used 

poetically,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme.  Spenser. 

GELT,  /.  &  p.  from  geld.     See  Geld. 

^EM  (jein),  n.  \lj.  ^li.  pemma\  Sp.  ?/ema,  a  bud; 
Fr.  gemme.  —  A.  S.  gtni,  a  jewel,  gem.] 

1.  A  precious  stone  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses ;  a  jewel.  "Gem«  set  in  gold."     Chaucer. 

p'ull  ninny  a  gem  of  purest  va3'  serene 

The  dark,  unfathomcd  caves  of  ocean  bear.  Gray^ 

2.  (Bot.)  A  bud.  Di-yden. 
Q!EM,   V.  a.      [L.  gemmo.  —  See   Gem,   h.]      [i. 

GEMMED  ;   pp.  GEM.MING,  GEMMED.] 

1.  To  adorn,  as  with  jewels  ;  to  jewel.  Lovelace. 

2.  To  put  forth  in  the  form  of  buds. 

Last  rose,  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Tlieir  branches,  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemmed 
Their  blossoms.  Milton. 

ee-MA'RA,  n.  [Chald.  ~im,  perfect,  complete.] 
The  second  part  of  the  Talmud  or  commentary 
on  the  Jewish  laws,  i.  e.  completion.  Chambers. 

ep-MAR'IC,  a.    Relating  to  the  Gomara.    Smart. 

gfEM'-BOSSED,  ».     Adorned  with  gems.   Clarke. 

pEM'^L,  n.  [L.  gemellus.}  (Her.)  A  pair  ;  two 
things  of  a  sort.  Todd. 

tpEM-^L-LIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  gemellus,  a  twin, 
and  pario,  to  bring  forth.]  Bearing  twins.  Bailey. 

pEM'gL-RING,  n.  A  ring  with  two  or  more  links  ; 

a  gimbal.  Brewer. 

PEM'I-NATE,  ((.  {Bot.)  Doubled  ;  twin  ;  in  pairs ; 

binate.  Loudon, 

f  ^EM'I-NATE,    V.   a. 

ge/ninus,  twin-born.] 

pEM'I-NAT-pD,  a.  {Conch.)  Doubled,  as  the 
striae  on  some  shells.  Maunder. 

tpEM-!-NA'TION,  VI.  [Jj.gemi^iatio.]  Kepetition  ; 
reduplication.  Bacon. 

^EM'I-m  [iem'e-ni,  W.  Sm.  C. ;  iSm'e-ne,  P.  Ja. 
A'.],  7i:  pi.  [L.,  twins.']  {Astron.)  The  third 
si^  or  constellation  in  the  zodiac,  which  the 
sun  enters  about  the  21st  of  May  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  two  bright  stars.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
contained  in  it,  the  former  being  that  which  is 
furthest  to  the  west,  and  the  latter  that  which  is 
furthest  to  the  east.  Brande. 

(JEM'I-NOUS,  M.  [L.  geminus.']  Double.    Browne. 

t  9EM'!-Ny,  n.     Twins  ;  a  pair.  Shah. 

pRM-MA'CEOUS  (-shus),a.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to 
gems  or  leaf-buds  ;  —  like  gems.  Ogilvie. 

(^EM'M.S:,n.pl.  [L.]  (5o«.)  Leafy  buds, 
as  distinguished  from  alabastra,  or 
flower  buds.  Loudon. 

pEM'MA-RY,  ».  A  depository  for  gems 
or  jewels;  a  jewel-house.  Blount. 

t  QEM'MA-RY,  u.     Pertaining  to  gems.  Browne. 

^EM'M.iT-^D,  a.  Adorned  with  gems,  jewels, 
or  precious  stones.  Blount. 

<^5M-M.\'TI0N,  n.  [L.  gemmatio  ;  Fr.  gemma- 
tion.'] {Bot.)  The  state  of  budding:  — ^the  ar- 
rangement of  parts  in  the  bud.       "  Gray. 

pEiM'M^-OUS,  It.  [L.  gemineus;  gemma,  a  gem; 
It.  gemmeo.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
gems.  Pennant. 

pgM-MtF'pR-OUS,  a.  [L.  gemmifer  ;  gemma,  a 
gem,  and  firo,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Multiplying 
by  buds,  as  vegetables.  Roget. 

p^iVI-MIP'A-ROtJS,  a.  [L.  gemma,  a  gem,  and 
pario,  to  bring  forth  ;  Fr.  gemmipare.] 

1.  Producing  buds  or  gems.  Crabb. 

2.  (Zo'jl.)  Endued  with  the  power  of  propaga- 
tion from  the  growth  of  the  young,  like  a  bud 
from  the  parent.  Maunder. 

tpEiM-MOS'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  a 
jewel :  —  abundance  of  gems.  Bailey. 
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pEM'MULE,  n.  [L.  gemmula;  gemma,  a  gem  or 
bud.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  small  bud;  a  bud  of  mosses; 
a  plumule.  Gray. 

2.  {Zo'.'d.)  The  embryo  of  a  radiated  animal 
at  that  stage  when  it  resembles  a  ciliated 
monad.  Owen. 

gi-EM-iyiy-LIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  gemmula,  a  gem- 
mule,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  gem- 
mules.  Ogilvie. 

(?EM'My,  a.     Resembling  gems.  Thomson. 

teElVI'OTE,  or  eU-MOTE'  [pm'ot,  Ja.  ;  jeni'ot, 
IC;  |e-iTiot',  Sm.  C],  ra.  [A.S. gemot;  metan, 
gemet,  to  meet.]  A  meeting ;  assembly.  Chambers. 

GEM^'BOC,  n. 

{ZoOl.)  A  heavy, 
stout  animal  be- 
longing to  the 
family  of  ante- 
lopes, and  inhab- 
iting the  open 
plains  of  South 
Africa.  Eng.  Cyc. 

(jlE  'M-M,    n.      [L.] 
f4;ifrf.)The  space 
included  between  , 
the       eye       and ' 
the   mouth ;    the 
cheek.      Brande. 


Gemsboc  (.Oryx  gazellu^. 


pJE-NAPPE',  n.  A  worsted  yarn  or  cord  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  braids,  fringes,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

OEJVD.aRME  (zhan-d'irm'),  n. ;  pi.  GENnARMBU, 
or  gejvs  n'AitMiis.  [Fr.]  One  of  the  French 
military  body  called  gendarmes,  formerly  a  kind 
of  heavy  cavalry,  at  present  a  body  of  armed 
police.     [France.]  Brande. 

5^5N-DAR'M1S-RY,  «.     [Fr.  gendarmerie.] 

1.  t  A  kind  of  heavy  cavalry  in  France. S^ry^e. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  armed  police  in 
France.  Burnet. 

pEN'D^R,  n.  [Gr.  yfrot,  race  ;  yfruda),  to  beget ; 
L.  genus ;  It.  genere ;  Sp.  genero  ;  Fr.  genre.] 

1.  tKind;  sort.  "If  we  will  supply  it  [the 
body]  with  one  gender  of  herbs."  Shah. 

2.  Sex,  male  or  female. 

Sex  and  gender  are  qualities  which  belong  to  substances. 

A.  Undth. 

3.  {Gram.)  A  distinction  made  in  words, 
usually  by  some  change  of  form,  to  note  a  dif- 
ference of  sex,  or  a  difference  of  classification 
according  to  some  property  analogous  to  that 
of  sex. 

PEN'DgR,  V.  a.     \i.  GENDERED  ;  pp.  GENDERING, 

GENDERED.]    To  beget;  to  produce;  to  engen- 
der,    [r.]  2  Tim.  ii.  23. 

JtEN'D^R,  v.n.  To  copulate;  to  breed,  [u.]  Shak. 

llgEN-E-A-LO^f'l-CAL  [.iS-ne-j-lod'je-kfil,  W.  P. 
J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  jen-e-j-lod'je-k?!,  S.  E.  K.  R.  C. 
IVb.],  a.  \Gt.  y£vea?.oytK6^ ;  It.  tS;  S'p.  genealo- 
gico  ;  Fr.  gMealogique.]  Pertaining  to  geneal- 
ogy ;  as,  "  A  genealogical  tree." 

II  PEN-15-A-L05J'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  genealogi- 
cal manner.  '  Harrington. 

||5fEJV-lJ-AL'0-pIST,  n.  [It.  ^_Sp.  genealogista; 
Fr.  genealogiste.]  One  who  is  versed  in  gene- 
alogy. Walpole. 

II  pEN-)J-AL'0-5fIZE,  V.  n.  To  relate  the  history 
of  descents.  Craig. 

II  pEN-p-AL'O-py  [je-ne-iil'o-je,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
C. ;  jen-e-yil'o-je,  S.  J.  E.  Ii.  R.  Wb.],  n.  [Gr. 
Yiv€a?.oyi{t ;  yf I'fd,  descent,  and  ^.oyos,  a  discourse ; 
L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  genealogia  ;  Fr.  ymealogie.] 

1.  A  description  of  the  stock,  lineage,  or  ped- 
igree of  a  person  or  family  ;  a  list  of  ancestors ; 
a  pedigree.  Burnet. 

2.  The  art  or  the  science  of  tracing  families 
to,  or  from,  their  ancestors. 

3.  A  successive  series  of  families. 

So  ail  Israel  was  recltoned  by  geneaXogms.     1  Chron.  ix.  1. 

Syn. —  Oencalnirij  is  tlio  history  of  tlie  descent  of 
a  family,  or  of  a  family's  pedigree  or  Uncage.  Pedi- 
gree and  Unearrf  are  the  Hues  of  descent  traced  to  an 
ancestor.  Write  a  genealogy ;  trace  a  pedigree  or 
lineage. 

(^EN'^-ARjCH,  76.     [Gr.  yfvia^-^^rj^ ',  yevsd,  descent. 


GENERALLY 

and  &px*^>  to  be  first.]  A  chief  of  a  family  or 
tribe.  Dr.  Black. 

^EN'Jp-RA,  IC.  The  plural  oi  genus.  —  See  Genus. 

^EN'JJR-A-BLE,  a.      [L.  generahilis\   genero,  to 
beget.]     That  may  be  generated.  Bailey. 

^EN'^R-AL,  a.    [h.  generalise  gemis,  a  kind;  It. 
generate ;  Sp.  general ;  Fr.  general.'] 

1.  Belonging  or  relating  to  a  whole  gepus, 
class,  or  order ;  ecumenical ;  of,  or  pertaining 
to,  all  of  the  kind,  race,  or  family;  —  opposed 
impartial,  or  special;  as,  "A  general  \3.w  "  \ 
"  The  general  cause  "  ;  "  General  gi-ievances  "  ; 
**  General  doom.'*  Shak.  "  The  general  resur- 
rection of  the  dead."    Joge. 

2.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  greater 
number  or  portion;  common,  but  not  universal. 
*'  It  is  too  general  a  vice."  Shak. 

A  writer  of  tragedy  must  certainly  adapt  himself  more  to 
the  general  taste.  Mason. 

_  3.  Not  restricted  or  limited  to  any  thing  par- 
ticular; vague;  indefinite.  "Loose  and  aen- 
eral  expressions."  Watts. 

Her  epitaphs, 
In  glittering  golden  characters,  cxpreBs 
A  general  praise  to  her.  Shak. 

4.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  an  organ  investing  cer- 
tain parts  of  a  plant,  each  of  which  bears  an  or- 
gan of  a  similar  description.  lienslow. 

General  j^ssembly,  a  representative  body  having 
legislative  powers,  and  authorized  to  enact  laws  in 
behalf  of  some  community,  cliurch,  or  state. —  Gen- 
eral Court,  a  legislative  body. —  General  i.^sue  (Law.) 
is  a  plea  that  at  once  denies  the  whole  declaration, 
without  offering  special  matter  to  evade  it.  It  is,  in 
criminal  cases,  tlie  pleaiof  not  ffuilty.  Bouvier. —  Gen- 
eral officers^  (Jl/ii.)  all  officers  above  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Campbell. —  General  term,  {Logic.)  a  term 
\\Jiicli  IS  made  the  sign  of  a  general  idea.  LondonEnctj. 

Syn. —  General  is  a  stronger  term  than  common^ 
and  bears  the  same  relation  to  universal  as  the  greater 
part  to  the  whole.  A  general  rule  has  exceptions;  a 
universal  rule  has  none.  General  includes  the  major- 
ity ;  universal,  every  one.  The  general  or  pvMlic  good 
or  welfare  j  the  general  or  common  opinion  or  report. ; 
?i  general  OX  very  extensive  circulation  ;  an  ecumenical 
council. — General  is  a  popular  term  ;  general  custom. 
Generic  is  scientific,  and  relates  to  the  genus  or  kind  ; 
as,  generic  difference.  —  See  Common. 

9EN'^.R-AL,  n.  1.  The  whole;  the  total;  that 
which  comprises  all  or  the  greater  part. 

In  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  bo  spreads  itself 
by  degrees  to  generals.  Locke. 

2.  t The  public;  people  at  large. 

The  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million;  'twas 
caviare  to  the  general.  Shak. 

3.  An  officer  M'hose  authority  is  coextensive 
with  some  larger  sphere  of  duty ;  as,  "  The  ge7i~ 
eral  of  an  order  of  monks."  Smai^t. 

4.  {Mil.)  The  chief  commander  of  an  army: 
—  a  beat  of  drums  serving  for  a  signal  to  a 
whole  army.  Mil.  Ency^ 

In  general,  in  the  main  ;  Tor  the  most  part ;  gener- 
ally. 

^EN-ljlR-AL-iS 'SI-MO,  n.  [It.]  1.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  large  army. 

In  ease  of  any  foreign  invasion,  the  king  wns  to  be  gener- 
ali^-iimo,  to  command  the  people  for  their  own  safety.  Ludlow. 

2.  The  commander-in-chief  of  two  or  more 
armies  of  different  nations  united  under  one 
head.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Ter?}is. 

^EN-^R-AL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  generalitas  \  It.  gene- 
ralita  ;  Sp.  generalidad  ;  Fr.  geiuralitf^,'] 

1.  That  which  is  general  or  not  specific. 
"Such  generalities  as  are  apparent  to  men  of 
the  weakest  conceit."  Hooker. 

2.  The  main  body ;  the  bulk ;  the  greater 
part.     ^^T\ie  generality  of  mankind."    Addison. 

^EN-]5;R-AL-I-ZA'TigN,  7i.  [Sp.  generalizacion', 
Fr.  yaitralisation.l     The  act  of  generalizing. 

Generalization-is  the  act  of  comprehending  under  a  com- 
mon name  several  objects  agreeing  in  some  point  which  we 
abstract  fiom  each  of  tliera,  and  wliich  that  common  name 
serves  to  indicate.  Whately. 

^EN'^R-AL-IZE,  V.  a.  [It.  generalizzare  \  Sp. 
generahzar ;  Fr.  generalise^'.']  [i.  general- 
ized ;  pp.  GENEllALIZING,  GENERALIZED.]     To 

extend  from  particulars  to  generals  ;  to  include 
in  general  propositions  ;  to"  reduce  to  a  genus. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  an  individual  is  given  to  a  general 
conception,  and  thereby  the  name  of  the  individual  isgett- 
eralized.  JReid. 

^EN'lER-AL-LY",  ad.  1.  In  general;  commonly, 
usually,  or  extensively,  but  not  universally. 


A,  E,  f,  O,  U,  Y,,long;  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  f,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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You  will  genarally  find  they  [bad  people]  began  by  neg- 
lecting the  Sabbath.  Gilpin. 

2.  In  a  general  manner  ;  in  the  main. 

Gencra%speaking,  they  have  been  gaining  ever  since.  Swift. 

^EN'5R-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  general ; 
conLmonness ;  frequency.  Sidney. 

^EN'^R-AL-SHIP,   n.      The   office,   conduct,    or 
management  of  a  general. 

Your  generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene. 

QoldsmUh. 


Q^EN'jpR-AL-TY,   n 
part ;  generality. 


The  whole  -or  the  greater 
[u.]  Hale. 


^EN'^R-ANT,  n.    [L.  genera^  generans,  to  beget.] 

1.  {Math.)  That  which  generates,  as  a  circle, 
revolving  on  its  diameter,  generates  a  sphere. 

2.  The  power  which  generates ;  the  begetting 
or  productive  power.  Glanville. 

^i5N'ipR-ANT,  a.  [Sp.  generante.']  Generative  ; 
begetting;  producing;  procreant.  Perry. 

9EN'5R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L,  genero,  generatus  ;  It'. 
generare ;  Sp.  generar ;  Fr.  gentrer.  —  See  Gen- 
DEu.]    \i,  generated;  pp.  generating,  gen- 

EIIATED.] 

■1.  To  beget;  to  procreate,  as  animals.  Milton. 
2.  To  produce  ;  to  form;  to  make. 

What  peijerateK  chyle  must  likewise  ffenej-afemillc.  Arhuthnot. 

gjEN'5R-AT-|NG,  p.  w.     Producing. 

j3  generatinrr  line,  or  Jig-ure,  {Oeom.)  one  which 
produces  another  figure.  Crabb.  —  Qenerating  sowiid^ 
or  tonej  {Mus.)  that  tone  which,  on  being  struck,  as 
on  a  stringed  instrument,  produces  in  connection  with 
it  two  other  tones,  name.y,  its  twelfth  and  its  seven- 
teenth.   Warner. 

(/EN-JglR-A'TlON,  n.  [L.generatio  ;  It.  genera- 
zione  ;  Sp.  generacion  ;  Fr.  generation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  generating  ;  creation.      Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  generated;  progeny;  off- 
spring. Shak. 

3.  A  single  succession  in  natural  descent, 

1.  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealoue  God,  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generations  of  them  that  hate  me.  Ex.  xx.  5. 

4.  The  people  of  the  same  age  or  period. 

Save  yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation.  Acts  ii.40. 

5.  A  family;  a  race  ;  a  stock  ;  breed.  "Thy 
mother  's  of  my  generation."  Shak. 

6.  [Math.)  The  formation  or  production  of  a 
geometrical  figure. 

Syn.  — See  Race. 

g^EN'^R-A-TIVE,  a.  \lt,  ^  ^^.  generativo  \  Fr. 
generatlf.']  Having  the  power  of  generating  or 
propagating,  as  animals  or  plants.  Browne. 

^EN'^IR-A-TOR,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
generates  or  produces.  Browne. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  generating  steam ;  a 
steam-boiler.  Clarke. 

3.  {Mus.)  The  note  from  which  others  are 
produced  ;  the  generating  tone.  Warner. 

^EN'^R-A-TRIX,  n.  [L.]  {Math.)  That  which 
generates  a  line,  surface,  or  solid.  Davies. 

<?e-NER'lC,         )  a.    [L.  genus,  a  kind  ;  It.  §  Sp. 

^IJ-NER'I-CAL,  )  generico,  generic  ;  Fr.  ghid- 
rique.]  Relating  to,  or  comprising,  a  genus,  as 
distinct  from  a.  species  or  from  another  genus  ; 
noting  the  kind  or  sort.  **  A  generical  descrip- 
tion." Hai'veg.  '^  Generical  difference."  Watts. 
Syn.  —  See  General. 

^p-NfiR'l-CAL-LY,  acf.  With  regard  to  the  genus. 

^I=;-NER'I-CAL-NESS,  n.      The   quality  of  being 

generical.  Richardson. 

^EN-^R-OS'I-TY,  n.  [L.  qcncrositas  \  Xt.  genero- 
sith  ;  Sp.  generosidad  ;  Fr   gmdrosit(^.] 

1.  fHigh  or  noble  birth. 

To  break  the  heart  of  generositf/, 

And  make  bold  power  look  pate.  SliaJc. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  generous ;  magna- 
nimity ;  high-mindedness  ;  nobleness  of  heart. 

Generosity  is  in  nothing  more  seen  than  in  a  candid  esti- 
mation of  other  men's  virtues  and  good  qualities.      Barrow. 

3.  Liberality  ;  munificence  ;  bounty. 
Syn.  —  See  Bounty,  Magnanimity. 

^EN'fjR-OUS,  a.  [L.  generosus;  genus,  birth, 
descent ;  It.  ^  Sp.  generoso  ;  Fr.  gpnereux.^ 

1.  t  Well  or  nobly  bom ;  of  illustrious  de- 
scent ;  of  good  extraction. 

IjPt  her  not  be  poor,  how  genej'owt  soever;  fbr  a  man  can 
buy  nothing  in  tho  market  with  gentility.        Lord  Burleigh. 


Common  senet 
(Genetta  vulgaris'). 


2.  Noble;  honorable.  "  Generous  boldness.*' 
Swift.     '^  A  generous  virtue."    Dryden. 

Ail  men  affeet  to  be  generovs,  and  will  say  they  scorn  to 
-  be  base.  Barrow. 

3.  Courageous  ;  daring  ;  spirited. 

Acta>on  spies 
His  opening  liounda,  and  hears  their  cries; 
A  generoiut  pack.  Addifon. 

4.  Liberal ;  munificent ;  bountiful ;  beneficent. 

The  cup  the  generous  landlord  owned  before.      Parnell. 

5.  Strong  ;  vigorous  ;  active  ;  stimulating. 
"  Gen&i'ous  wines."  Swift. 

^EN'^R-OUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  generous  manner. 

^EN'^IR-OUS-NESS,  ft.  The  quality  of  being  gen- 
erous ;  generosity.  Spenser. 

^EN'^-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  yiv£aiq\  yeuvdw,  to  beget.] 

1.  Generation;  —  the  title  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  first  book  of 
Moses,  first  applied  to  it  by  the  authors  of  the 
Septuagint.  Calmet. 

The  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Genesis,  because  it  con- 
tains the  genealogy  of  the  first  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  Jacob,  or  because  it  begins  witli  the 
history  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Hook. 

2.  {Geom.)  The  form'ation  of  one  thing  by  the 
flux  or  motion  of  another,  as  of  a  line  by  the 
movement  of  a  point.  Davies. 

^EN'^T,  n.  {Zoul.)  1.  [Fr.]  A  small-sized,  well- 
proportioned  Spanish  horse.  Shak. 

2.  [S'p.  gineta.]  An 
animal  of  the  weasel 
kind,  of  a  gray  color 
spotted  with  small 
black  or  brown  patch- 
es, the  tail  being 
ringed  with  black  and 
white.  In  Constanti- 
nople it  is  domesti- 
cated and  kept  in  the  houses,  where  it  is  said  to 
catch  mice  as  well  as  a  cat.  Baird. 

j|g^5-NETH'L^AC,   ■«.     1.  One  who  is  versed  in 

genethliacs.  Butler. 

2.  An  ode  or  poem  in  honor  of  the  l)irth  of  a 

person.  Brandti. 

|[  9EN-]g;TH-LI'A-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  yfvi0liaH6i\  ytviQ- 
Xv,  birth;  L.  geiieihliacus \  It.  §  Sp.  genetliaco  ; 
Fr.  genMhliaque.']  Pertaining  to  genethliacs, 
or  the  calculation  of  nativities.  Howell. 

\\  95-NETH'Lr-ACS  [je-neth'le-aks,  W.  P.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.\  ge-neth'le-aks,  S.],  «.  [Gr.  yfr^S;.??,  birth.] 
The  science  of  calculating  nativities,  or  predict- 
ing the  future  events  of  life  from  the  stars  pre- 
dominant at  the- birth.  Butler. 

II  g]j;-NETH-LI-AL'0-(;JY,  71.  [Gr.  yeveO?.ia?,oy!a  ; 
y£viO).Ti,  birth,  and  ?.6yog,  a  discourse.]  A  kind  of 
divination  by  astrological  observation,  as  to  the 
future  destinies  of  one  newly  born.  Scudamore. 

II  ^5;-NETH-LI-AT'IC,  n.  One  who  calculates  na- 
tivities,    [r.]  Drummond. 

^5-NET'lC,  a.  [See  Genesis.]  Relating  to  birth, 
generation,  or  origin.  Ed.  Rev. 

C^^j-NETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  cat-skin  dressed  for 
muffs  and  tippets.  Booth. 

2.  A  small  variety  of  horse  ;  genet.     Brande. 

3.  {Zodl.)  An  animal  of  the  weasel  kind,  hav- 
ing a  musky  odor  ;  genet.  Brande. 

^^l-NE'VA,  n.  [Fr.  genievre.  —  See  Gin.]  A 
spirituous  liquor  obtained  by  distillation  from 
grain ;  gin.  Ure. 

gj^-NE'VA-B^BLE,  n.  The  whole  English  Bible 
printed  at  Geneva,  first  in  1560.  Strypc. 

gj^-NE'VAN,  n.     1.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Geneva. 

2.  An  adherent  to  Genevan  theology,  or  that 

of  Calvin  ;  a  Calvinist.  Southey. 

^J?-NE'VAN,  a.  Relating  to  Geneva  or  its  inhab- 
itants; Genevese.  Ch.  Ob. 

9^-NE'VAN-I§M,  71.  Strict  Calvinism.  Mountagu. 

^EN-jP-VE^E',  71.  sing.  &  pi.  {Geog.)  A  native  or 
natives  of  Geneva.  Murray. 

gjEN-5-VE§E',  a.     Relating  to  Geneva.        Ency. 

t<?EN'Ij:-VOIS'  (zhen'cv-w'i'),  n.  [Fr.]  Gene- 
vese. Addison. 

^E'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  genialis  ;  It.  geniale  ;  Sp.  ge- 
nial; Fi\  gchnal.  —  See  Gender.] 


1.  Contributing  to  the  production  of  life. 

For  me  kind  Nature  wakes  Iier  genial  power, 

Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreada  out  every  flower.    Pope. 

2.  Contributing  to  the  continuance  and  en- 
joyment of  life  ;  fostering  ;  giving  cheerfulness. 

So  much  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop.  MiUon. 

3.  Having  so  happy  a  disposition  as  to  inspire 
happiness  in  others;  cheerful;  pleasant;  mer- 
ry.    "  This  genial  archdeacon."  Warton. 

4.  Inborn  ;  innate  ;  natural.  **  Genial  indis- 
position." Browne. 

<^E-N[-AL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  genialitas  ;  It.  genialita; 
Sp.  genialidad.]  The  quality  of  being  genial ; 
cheerfulness ;  genialness.  ColeHdge. 

^E'NI-AL-LY,  oi^.  In  a  genial  manner;  cheerfully, 

(^E'Nl-AL-NfisS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  genial ; 
geniality.  Ash. 

t  (?5;-NIC'U-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  geiiiculatus,  with 
bended  knee  ;  geniciilum,  a  little  knee ;  genu,  a 
knee.]     To  joint  or  knot.  Cockeram. 

gfJ?-NIC'U-LATE,  a.  [Fr.  genicule.']  {Bot.)  Bent 
abruptly,  like  a  knee,  as  many  stems.        Gray. 

gi^-NIC'U-LAT-jpD,  a.  Knotted;  jointed;  genic- 
ulate. Woodward. 

^e-NIC-y-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  geniculatio.'] 

1.  Quality  of  being  geniculate;  knottiness. 

2.  The  act  of  kneeling.  Bp.  Hall. 


[Fr.]     Disposition  ;  turn  of 
Wood. 


t^E'NI^   (jg.'iie), 
mind  ;  genius. 

(jrE'NJ-O,  n.  [It.]  A  man  of  a  particular  turn  ; 
a  genius,     [r.]  Tatler. 

9E'NI-0-GL0S-SUS,  n.  [Gr.  yivfior,  the  chin,  and 
y7.wf7(7a,  the  tongue.]  {A?iat.)  One  of  a  pair  of 
muscles  which  protrude  the  tongue.  Dunglison. 

gE~J\riS'TA,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ; 
the  common  broom.  Hamilton. 

^EN'J-TAL,  a.  [L.  genitalis  ;  It.  genitale  ;  Sp. 
genital  \  'Fr.  genital.']  Pertaining  to  generation, 
or  to  the  generative  organs.  Glanvilh. 

^EN'I-TAL^,  n.  pi.  [L.  genitalia ;  geno,  or  gigno 
(Gr.  yEvvQU)),  to  beget.]  The  sexual  organs,  or 
the  parts  employed  in  generation.  Browne. 

(^EN'r-TING,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  janeton, 
probably  from  Jane,  or  Jaiiet,  a  lady's  nanie ; 
or  corrupted  from  juneiing.  Johnson.  —  See 
Jenniting.]     An  early  apple.  Bacon. 

^EN'r-TIV-AL,a.  Relating  to  the  genitive.  "The 
genetival  ending."  E.  Guest. 

^EN'I-TIVE,  a.  [L.  genitivus  ;  gigno,  geniius,  to 
beget ;  It.  6r  Sp.  genitivo  ;  Fr.  g'hiitif.]  (Gram.) 
Applied  to  the  second  case  of  Latin  and  Greek 
nouns,  primarily  denoting  descent  from  some- 
thing, but  commonly  used  to  mark  the  relation 
of  property  or  possession  ;  possessive.     Loioth. 

'^EN'I-TIVE,  7(..  The  second  case  in  Latin  gram- 
mar. Harris. 

^EN'I-TOR,  n.  [L.  genitor-,  gigno,  genitus,  to 
beget.]     A  sire  ;  a  father,     [r.]  Sheldoji. 

t  ^EN'r-TURE,  n.  [L.  genitura.  —  See  Gexitor.] 
Generation ;  birth.  Burton. 

II  ^EN'IV^,  or  gJE'NI-US  [je'ne-us,  W.  P.  J.  Jf}. 
Sm.  R. ;  jS^'nyus,  S.  E.  F.  K.],  n. ;  pi.  genivses. 
[L.  genius  ;  qeno,  or  gigno,  genitus,  to  beget ; 
Gr.  yfrfdw  ;  It.  &-  Sp.  genio  ;  Fr.  gmie.] 

1.  Inborn  bent  of  mind  or  disposition;  par- 
ticular natural  faculty  or  talent. 

Your  majesty's  sagacity,  and  happy  genius  for  natural 
history.  Bw-net. 

2.  Extraordinary  mental  power,  particularly 
that  of  invention;  intellect;  ingenuity. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet;  that  qual- 
ity without  which  judgment  is  cold  and  knowledge  is  inert; 
that  energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  H«imates, 
tbe  superiority  [to  Pope]  must,  witli  some  hesitation,  be 
allowed  to  Dryden.  Johnson. 

3.  A  man  endowed  with  superior  faculties  ;  a 
man  of  genius. 

There  is  no  little  writer  of  Pindaric  who  is  not  mentioned 

as  a  prodigious  genius.  Adthmn. 

4.  Nature;  disposition;  peculiar  character; 
as,  "The  genius  of  a  language." 

Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times.        Dryden. 

Syn.—  Oenius,  talent,  intellert,  and  inffcinuhj,  are 

all    endowments   of  nature.     Geniits,   which   is    the 
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highest  of  these  terms,  signilies  extraordinary  mental 
power,  or  the  power  of  conceiving  original  ideas,  or 
forming  new  combinations.  Ingenidty  is  tlie  talent  for 
invention,  and  is  applied  especially  to  mechanics  or 
mechanism.  A  genius  for  inventing,  for  poetry,  or 
mathematics  ;  a  talent  for  acquisition  or  imitation,  for 
oratory  or  music.  A  poet  of  gcnitia  j  an  iiistorian  or 
orator  of  (aient;  a  philosopher  oH  intellect ;  an  archi- 
tect nr  mechanic  of  ingenaity.  —  "Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  Milton  were  equally  men  of  genius.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  Lord  Godolphin  were  ministers  of  great 
o6iii(ic5,  though  they  did  not  possess  either  the  bril- 
liant (a/e«(i  of  Oolingbroke  or  the  commanding  g-enms 
of  Chatham."     Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

gE  'm-  us,  n. ;  pi.  jff  E  'Ni-i.  [L.]  A  spirit,  good 
or  evil ;  a  tutelary  deity,  who  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  "have  charge  over  particular 
places  or  things,  and  to  direct  and  rule  a  man 
through  life. 

Or  tlie  unseen  genius  of  the  wood.  Milton. 

Genius  lociy  the  presiding  spirit  of  a  place. 

9E\'0-E^13,  71.  sing.  &  pi.  {Geoff.)  A  native  or 
the  natives  of  Genoa.  Addison. 

gEN-0-E§E',  a.  {Geoff.)  Relating  to  Genoa.  Enci/. 

■qfE'J^OU'JL'LERE',  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  The  part 
of  the  parapet  reaching  from  the  platform  to 
the  sill  of  the  embrasure,  and  covered  by  the 
forepart  of  the  gun  carriage  :  —  the  height  of 
the  parp.pet  above  the  banquette  in  a  barbette 
battery.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

t^ENT,  «.  [Fr.]  Elegant;  pretty;  gentle;  po- 
lite. Spenser. 

^ipN-TEEL',  a.  [L.  'ffentilis,  belonging  to  the 
same  race  or  stock ;  gens,  a  clan  ;  It,  gentil-e  ; 
Sp.  §  Fr.  gentil.'] 

1.  Polite ;  decorous ;  free  from  vulgarity ; 
well-bred;  refined;  polished;  courteous. 

It  is  from  a  juat  pride  in  the  rank,  the  lionor,  the  nobility 
of  family,  that  our  modern  applications  of  gentle,  oeniffi?,  &c., 
derive  their  origiu,  liicharason. 

2.  Elegant  in  dress  and  style  of  living. 

Several  ladies,  that  have  twice  her  fortune,  are  not  able  to 
be  always  so  genteel.  Laio. 

3.  Graceful  in  mien. 

So  spruce  that  he  can  never  be  genteel.  Tatler. 

Syn. —  Genteel  and  polite  are  often  used  synony- 
mously ;  but  gentility  respects  rather  the  rank  in  life, 
and  politeness  the  refinement  of  the  mind  and  outward 
behavior.  Genteel  appearance,  carriage,  or  mode  of 
living;  polite  behavior  or  address;  well-bred  or  pol- 
ished society ;  elegant  style  or  appearance;  civil  con- 
duct ;  graceful  motion  or  manner.  —  A  house  genteelly 
furnished  has  every  tiling  necessary  and  proper;  one 
eleirantly  furnished  implies  taste  and  fashion.  —  See 
Elegant,  Polite. 

^KN-TEEL'ISH,  a.  Some\vhat  genteel.    Johnson. 

^^^N-TEEL'LY,  ad.  In  a  genteel  manner  ;  ele- 
gantly ;  politely  ;  courteously.  Glanville. 

(??N-TEEL'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  -gen- 
teel ;  politeness  ;  gentility.  Dryden. 

^EN'TESE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  gente,  the  felly  of  a 
..wheel.]  {Arch.)  A  term  applied  by  William  of 
"Worcester  to  the  cusps  or  featherings  in  the 
arch  of  doorways.  Britton. 

^EN'TIAN  (jSn'shrin),  n.     [L.  gentiana  ;  from  the 

lUyrian  king  Gentius  \    It,  ffenziana;    Sp.  ffen- 

ciana;  Yx.  gentiane.']    {Bot.)  A  plant  of  several 

varieties,  some  of  which  have  beautiful  blue 

•  flowers  ;  felwort.  .  Hill. 

^EN-TIAN-EL'LA  (jSn-ahgn-gl'l?),  n. 

1.  A  kind  of  blue  color.  Johnson. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial,  herbaceous 
plants  ;  gentian  ;  felwort.  Wright. 

^EN'TJ-A-NINE  (j6n'sh?-?i-nin),  n.  {Chem.)  A 
bitter,  crystallizable  substance,  obtained  from 
gentian.  Phil.  Mag. 

gjEN'Ti-A-NITE  (jSn'she-3-nit), '«.  {Chem.)  The 
bitter  principle  of  gentian.  Hohlyn, 

^JEN'TIL,  n.     {Ornith.)    A   species   of  falcon  or 

hawk;  a  gentle  ;  falcon-gentle.  Pennant. 

Sl^The  falcon  gentil  is  supposed  to  be  the  female 

and  young  of  this  species  {goshawk,  or  Astur  palumba- 

rius).     Eng.  Cyc. 

II  ^E.X'TILE  (18)  [jgn'tll,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.  E.  K.  Sm. 
R.l  jgn'til  or  jen'til,  IF.],  n.  [L.  gentilis ;  It. 
getitile;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  ffe}iii I.']  One  of  an  uncove- 
nanted  nation  ;  one  of  a  nation  not  Jewish  or 
Christian  ;  a  pagan  ;  a  heathen. 

Syn.  —  The  term   Gentiles,  in  ancient  times,  com- 


prehended all  nations  except  the  Jews ;  and,  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  it  has  been  applied  to  all 
e\cept  Christians  and  Jews.  All  the  various  nations 
that  practise  idolatry  and  the  worship  of  false  gods 
are  heathen  or  pagans;  but  the  term  heathen  is  some- 
times appropriated  to  the  more  cultivated  of  these 
nations,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  pagan  to 
tlie  rest. 

[|  ^EN'TILE,  a.  1.  Belonging  to  pagans  or  heathen. 
2.  {Gram.)  Denoting  a  race,  family,  or  na- 
tion ;  as,  "  British,  IHsh,  German,  &c.,  bxq  gen- 
tile adjectives." 

t  <^EJ^-  TI-LESSE '  n.  [Fr.  gentillesse.']  Civility  ; 
politeness;  courtesy.  Hudibras. 

t  ^EN'TIL-iSH,  a.     Heathenish  ;  pagan.  Milton. 

§^EN'TIL-if^M,  71.  The  state  of  being  a  gentile  ; 
heathenism  ;  paganism.  ^tilling fleet. 

^EN-TI-LI"TIAL  (jen-te-Hsh'^I),  «..  Endemial ; 
gentilitious.  H.  Farmer, 

g;EN-TI-LI"TIOlJS  (j6n-te-lish'us),  a,  [L.  gentili- 
tius  ;  gens,  a  clan  ;  It.  gentilizio  ;  Sp.  gentilicio.] 

1.  Endemial ;  peculiar  to  a  nation.     Brotone. 

2.  Hereditary  ;  entailed  upon  a  family.  "  A 
gentilitious  disposition  of  body."        Arbuthnot. 

(JrjpN-TIL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  gentilitas,  in  eccl.  wTiters, 
heathenism";  gCTis,  ffentis,  a  clan;  pi.  gentes, 
heathen;  It.  gentilith  \  S'p.  gentiiidad;  Fr.  gen- 
tility,—  See  Genteel.] 

1.  f  Good  extraction;  dignity  of  birth. 

'T  is  meet  a  gentle  heart  should  ever  show 

By  eourtesy  the  fruit  of  true  gentility.        liarnngton. 

2.  f  Gentry  ;  the  class  of  persons  well  born. 

Gavelkind  must  needs,  in  the  end,  make  a  poor  gentHtti/. 

Davies. 

3.  t  Paganism;  heathenism.  Hooker. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  genteel ;  elegance  of 
manners  or  in  the  style  of  living ;  refinement. 

A  dangerous  law  against  geniility.  Shak. 

"  Gfenfiliti/ here  fin  the  preceding  citation]  does  not  signify 
that  rank  of  people  called  gentry,  out  what  the  French  ex- 
press by  gentillesae.  i.  e.  urbanity."  Theobald. 

Syn.  —  See  Genteel. 

t  gjEN'TIL-IZE,  V.  n.  To  live  like  a  heathen. 
"  The  gentllizing  Israelites."  Milton. 

^EN'TI-Src,  a.     Relating  to  gentian.  Craig. 

^EN'TLE  (jen'tl),  a.  [L.  ge^itilis,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  same  race  or  stock;  gens,  birth,  descent; 
It.  gentile  ;  Fr.  gentil.  —  See  Genteel.] 

1.  "Well-born ;  well-descended;  well-bred. 
"Noble  and  gentle  youth."  Milton.  "  Gentle 
blood."  Pope.  '*  Genif/e  Northumberland."  Shak. 

2.  Soft;  mild;  tame;  megk ;  blanji;  peace- 
able ;  not  rough,  rude,  or  wild. 

He  had  such  a  gentle  method  of  reproving  their  faults,  that 
they  were  not  so  much  afraid  as  ashamed  to  repeat  them. 

Atterbwy. 

Syn.  —  The  terms  gentle,  tame,  mild,  and  soft  are 
used  both  in  a  physical  and  moral  sense  ;  meek,  only 
in  a  moral  sense.  In  their  moral  application,  gentle 
and  mild,  as  well  as  meek,  are  used  in  a  good  sense; 
tame,  in  a  bad  sense.  Some  animals  are  gentle  by  na- 
ture, and  some  are  made  tame  by  discipline  ;  a  gentle 
lamb,  a  tame  fowl.  A  gentle  spirit  is  honored  ;  a  tame 
one  despised.  Gentle  means  ■well-horn  or  well-bred,  as 
in  gentlcxndin.  A  gentle  reproof;  mi/d  weather  ;  Tnild 
or  peaceable  disposition  ;  soft  substance,  voice,  or  an- 
swer ;  meek  temper  or  spirit ;  pacific  measures.  —  See 
Indulgence,  Pacific. 

g^EN'TLE,  n.     1.  f  A  gentleman. 

I'll  make  him  dance.    "Will  you  go,  gentles?  Shak. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  maggots  or  larvee  of 
certain  flies.  Walton. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  trained  hawk;  a.  gentil;  fal- 
con-gentle. —  See  Gentil. 

(^EN'TLE,  1'-  O"    To  make  gentle.    Shak.     Rarey. 

gjEN'TLE-FOLK  (-fisk),  or  ^EN'TLE-FOLKS 
(-loks),  n.  People  above  the  vulgar  in.birth  and 
breeding.  Shak. 

^^Gevtlefolk  is  a  collective  noun,  and  joined  with 
a  plural  verb ;  but  it  is  much  more  common  to  say 
gfmtlefolks.  "■Gentlefolks  will  not  care."  Swift. — 
See  Folk. 

gEN'TLE-HEART-ieiD,  a.  Of  mild  disposition  ; 
kind.  Shak. 

^EN'TLE-MAN  (j6n'tl-m?in),  71. ;  pi.  ^iSn'tle-men. 
[gentle  and  7nan.  **  Of  the  Avords  gentilis,  gen- 
tilhomme,  gentleTncm,  two  etymologies  are  pro- 
duced :  1.  From  the  barbarians  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  soldiers,  and  at  length  the  conquerors, 
of  the  Roman  empire,  who  were  vain  of  their 


foreign  nobility  ;  and,  2.  From  the  sense  of  the 
civilians,  who  considered  gentilis  as  synony- 
mous with  ingenuous.  Selden  inclines  to  the 
first,  but  the  latter  is  more  pure,  as  well  as 
probable."     Gibbon.  —  See  Genteel.] 

1.  t  Every  man  above  the  rank  of  a  yeoman, 
however  high.     [England,] 

The  king  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  fiimiliar.     -  Sliak. 

2.  A  man  raised  ahove  the  vulgar  by  birth, 
education,  condition,  profession,  or  manners;  a 
person  of  good  breeding  and  character. 

The  real  gentleman  should  be  gentle  in  every  thing,  "at 
least  in  every  tiling  that  depeiids  on  himself— m  carriage 
temper,  constructions,  aims,  and  desires.  //aT-c! 

Education  begins  the  gentleman:  but  reading,  good  com- 
pany, and  reflection  must  tinish  him.  Locke. 

There  is  no  man  that  can  teach  us  to  be  gentlemen  better 
than  Joseph  Addison.  Thackeray. 

3.  A  person  of  polished  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, as  distingui-shed  from  the  vulgar  and 
clownish. 

4.  The  servant  of  a  man  of  rank  who  attends 
his  person.     [England.] 

Let  be  called  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's  in  person.         Slidk. 

5.  {E7ig.  Law.)  One  who  bears  or  is  entitled 
to  a  coat  of  arms.  Sir  Edw.  Coke. 

gEN'TLE-MAN-COM'MON-:pR,  n.  One  of  the 
highest  class  of  commohers  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  Eng. ;  —  equivalent  to  a.  fellow-com- 
7no7ier  at  Cambridge.  Murphy. 

^EN'TLE-MAN-FAR'M^R,  n.  A  man  of  prop- 
erty, who  occupies  his  own  farm,  and  has  it 
cultivated  under  his  direction.  Boswell. 

^EN'TL]E:-MAN-LIKE,  a.  Like  or  becoming  a 
gentleman  ;  gentlemanly.  Shak. 

^EN'TLE-MAN-LJ-NESS,  n.  Behavior  of  a  gen- 
tleman. Sherwood. 

^EN'TLE-MAN-LY,  a.  Like  or  becoming  a  gen- 
tleman ;  polite ;  honorable.  **  The  more  gen- 
tlemanly person  of  the  two."  Swift. 

gJEN'TLE-MAN-PEN'SION-^R,  n.  One  of  a  band 
of  forty  gentlemen,  entitled  Esquires,  whose 
office  it  is  to  attend  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
to  and  from  the  chapel-royal,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions of  solemnity.  Craig. 

t(;jEN'TLE-MAN-SEW'J^R  (-su'er),  n.  One  who 
serves  up  a  feast.  S,  Butler. 

(^EN'TLE-MAN-SHIP,  n.  The  quality  or  behavior 
of  a  gentleman.  Ld.  Halifax. 

^EN'TLE-MAN-USH'^R,  7i.  One  invested  with 
authority  to  attend,  in  form,  on  another  of  su- 
perior dignity.  Shak. 

^EN'TLE-NESS,  n.  1.  f  The  quality  of  being 
well-born  ;  .good  extraction  ;  gentility. 

Gentleness  and  gentility  are  the  same  thing.        Pegge. 

2.  Gentlejnanly  conduct. 

I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness.  Shak. 

3.  Genteel  accomplishment ;  elegance  ;  grace. 

Measure  in  the  feet  and  number  in  the  voice  . . .  are  gen- 
tlenesses that  oftentimes  drawno  less  than  the  fiice.  B.  Jonson, 

4.  The  quality  of  being  gentle  ;  softness  of 
manners;  sweetness  of  disposition ;  meekness; 
clemency  ;  indulgence.  Milton. 

5.  t Kindness;  benevolence. 

The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee.  Sliak. 

Syn.  —  See  Clemency,  Indulgence. 

t  gJEN'TLE-SHIP,  It.  The  carriage  or  conduct  of 
a  gentleman.  Ascham. 

^EN'TLE-WOM-AN   (-wum-?n),  n.     1.  A  woman 

above  the  vulgar  ;  a  lady.  Bacon. 

2.  A  woman  who  waits  on  a  lady  of  rank. 

"The  late  queen's  gentleiooman."  Shak. 

gTEN'TLE-WOM-AN-LlKE  (-wum-),  u.  Becoming 
a  gentlewoman.  Shertcood. 

^EN'TLY,  ad.  In  a  gentle  manner ;  softly  ;  meekly. 

95IN-T66',  K.  [Port,  gentio,  a  gentile  ;  also,  a 
savage.]  {Geog.)  An  aboriginal  inhabitant  of 
Hindostan  ;  a  Hindoo.  White. 

gJEN'TRY,  n.  [See  Gentleman.]  1.  The  class 
of  people  above  the  vulgar. 

2.  The  class  betweqn  the  vulgar  and  the  no- 
bility.    [England.]  Sidney. 

3.  t  Civility  ;  complaisance. 

Show  us  so  much  gentry  and  good-will.  Shak. 

(?E-Ny-FLEC'TION  [je-nu-flgk'shun,   S.  W.  P.  J. 
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F,  Ja, ;  j6n-u-flgk'shun,  K.  Sm,  i?.],  n.  [L.  ge- 
nu,  knee,  ajid  JlectOf  J/cctas,  to  bend;  It.  genu- 
Jiessione  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  genuflexion.']  The  act  of 
bending  the  knee,  as  in  adoration.  Hoioell. 

^£n'U-INE  (jSn'yu-in),  a.  [L.  genuinus,  native, 
natural ;  geno,  or  gigno^  genitus\  Gr.  yfvvau),  to 
beget;  It.  ^  Sp.  ^enwmo.  j  Pure;  neither  spu- 
rious nor  adulterated ;  uncorrupt ;  authentic  ; 
real ;  native  ;  sincere. 

A  genuine  book  is  that  wliich  was  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears  aa  the  author  of  it.  Bp.  Watson. 

Syn.  —  See  Authemtic,  Native,  Real. 


9EN'U-INE-LY,  ad. 
out  adulteration. 


In  a  genuine  manner  ;  with- 


(^EN'y-INE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  genuine  ; 
freedom  from  spuriousness  or  adulteration;  pu- 
rity; as,  "The  genuineness  of  the  Gospels." 

^E'NUS,  n. ;  pi.  9£n'?-ra.  [L.,  a  race  ;  Gr.  yivo^; 
yfvMw,  to  beget.] 

1.  {Science,)  A  group  of  beings  or  things,  sub- 
ordinate to  a  class  or  an  order,  comprehending 
under  it  the  species  or  individuals  that  agree  in 
certain  characteristics ;  as,  "  The  ass  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Equus,  or  horse." 

A  peneral  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  genus,  and  it  is  one 
common  nature  agreeing  to  several  other  eommon  natures. 
^  Watts. 

The  idea  of  figure  ia  the  genus;  the  ideas  of  triangle  and- 
circle  are  the  species.  Croiisaz. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  general  name  for  any  scale  ; 
as,  **The  diatonic  genus";  "The  chromatic 
genus."  Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Kind. 
9E-0-CEN'TRIC,  )  a.  [Gr.  y^,  the  earth,  and 
^E-0-CEN'TRI-CAL,  S  Kevr^ov,  the  centre ;  It.  <^ 
Sp.  geocentrico ;  Fr.  geoeentrique.']  {Astron.) 
Noting  the  motion  or  the  position  of  a  heavenly 
body  as  viewed  from  the  earth;  —  opposed  to 
heliocentric.  Brande. 

^E-O-CEN'TRI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  geocentric 
manner.  Ash. 

^^-OC'RO-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  yJj,  the  earth,  and  Kprfcof, 
Saturn,' the  alchemistic  name  of  lead.]  (Mn.) 
A  mineral  containing  lead,  sulphur,  antimony, 
arsenic,  &c.  Dana. 

^E-O-CYC'LIC,  a.  [Gr.  yt},  the  earth,  and  kOk^.o^, 
a  circle.]  Circling  the  earth  periodically.  Craig. 

^E-O-DM'^l'A.  (je-o-de'zhe-?),  n.  [Gr.  yeio^ataia  ; 
yn,  the  earth,  and"  Saiu),  to  divide.]  The  division 
of  the  earth ;  geodesy.-  Harris. 

^E'ODE,  n.  [Gr.  yitoiivs;  yn,  the  earth,  and  J(5os, 
form;  Ij.geodes;  Itgeode;  Fr.  g^ode.]  {Miii.) 
A  nodule  of  ironstone  :  —  a  rounded  pebble, 
having  an  Internal  cavity,  generally  lined  with 
crystals.  Brande. 

^E-O-DES'JC,         }  Q-^      [Sp^  geodesico ;  Fr.  g^o- 
<^E-0-DES'[-CAL,  >  desique.]     Relating  to  geod- 
esy or  geodtesia.  P.  Cyc. 

^5-6d'^-SY  [je-5d'e-se,  CL  Wb.  Brande;  je'o- 
dSs-e,  Sm'.],  n.  [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  ^ai'w,  to 
divide  ;  It.  5r  Sp.  geodesia  ;  Fr.  geodesie.']  The 
division  of  the  earth  ;  the  geometry  of  the  earth, 
or  that  part  of  geometry  which  has  for  its  object 
the  determination  of  the  magnitude  and  figure 
of  the  whole  earth,  or  any  portion  of  its  sur- 
face ;  land-surveying.  Braiide. 

^E-O-DET'lC,         I  „_     j-jt^  geodetico.']    Relating 
(?E-p-DJET'l-CAL,  )  to  geodesy.  Brande, 

9E-0-DET'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  geodetical  man- 
ner. '  Ash. 

g^E-O-DIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  geode  and  L.  fero, 
to  bear.]     (Min.)  Producing  geodes.         Craig. 

gE-O-QLOS'SUM,  n.  [Gr.  yjj,  the  earth,  and 
y'lCyaaa,  the  tongue.]  [Bot.)  A  genus  oi  Fungi ^ 
found  in  bogs  and  meadows,  all  the  species  of 
■which  grow  upon  earth;  earth-tongue.  Loudon. 

^E'OG-NOST,  n.  [Fr.  g^ognoste.']  One  versed  in 
geognosy,  or  geology  ;  a  geologist.  Smart. 

^E-QG-N6s'TIC,         ;  a.  [Yr.geognostique.-]  Re- 
^E-OG-N0S'T|-CAL,  )  lating  to  geognosy  or  geol- 
ogy ;  geological.  Phil.  Jour. 

<?5-6g'NO-SY,  n.  [Gr.  yij,  the  earth,  and  yvihoig^ 
knowledge ;"  It.  geognosia ;  Fr.  g4ognosie.'\  A 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  or  of 


the  substances  that  compose  its  crust ;  geology  ; 
geogony.  Francis. 

gjE-O-GON'iC,         I  a^     Relating  to  geogony,  or 
^E-0-g6n'I-CAL,  S  geology.  Smart. 

^5;-6g'0-NY,  n.  [Gr.  yJ],  the  earth,  and  yom'/, 
birth ;  ytwata,  to  beget ;  Fr.  geogonie.']  The 
doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the  earth  ;  geology ; 
geognosy.  liamilton. 

^5-6g'RA-PH:PR,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  geog- 
raphy. 

So  geographers,  in  Afric  maps, 
With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps. 


^E-0-GRAPH'lC, 


L,  )  geo 


Swift. 
[Gr.    yeuiypatpiKdg  ;     L. 

^E-O-GR APll' \-C Ali, 'i  geo^raphicus;  It.  ^  Sp. 
geograjlco  \  Fr.  gtographique."]  Relating  to  ge- 
ography. 

Geographical  botany,  the  study  of  plants  in  their 
geogi'aphical  relations.  Oray. 

^E-0-GRAPH'|-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  geographical 
manner. 

9^-6G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  yeu}ypa(pia  ;  yrj,  the  earth, 
and  y()6(p(o,  to  write ;  L.  geographia ;  It.  8^  Sp. 
geograjla ;  Fr.  geographic.'] 

1.  A  description  of  the  earth,  particularly  of 
the  divisions  of  its  surface,  natural  or  artificial, 
together  with  its  productions  and  inhabitants. 

2.  A  book  containing  a  description  of  the 
earth,  its  inhabitants,  and  productions. 

Mathematical  geography  considers  the  form  and  di- 
mensions of  the  earrh,  its  astronomical  relations,  the 
relative  positions  and  distances  of  places,  and  the 
representation  of  the  whole  or  portions  of  its  surface 
on  globes  or  maps.  —  Physical  geography  describes  the 
principal  features  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  consisting 
of  land  and  water,  its  atmosphere,  climate,  and  vari- 
ous animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  productions. — 
Political  geography  considers  the  earth  as  the  abode 
of  mankind,  and  treats  of  all  that  relates  to  the  moral 
or  social  condiiion  of  the  different  nations  into  which 
they  are  divided. 

(,i5-6L'0-9^^R,  7t.     A  geologist.  Hallam. 

^E-O-LO'^I-AN,  n.  A  geologist.  Prof.  Sedgwick. 

^E-O-LO^'I-CAL,  a..  [It.  geologico ;  Fr.  geolo- 
gique.]     Relating  to  geology.  Bakewell. 

^E-0-L6^'I-CAL-LY, 

ner. 

95-6L'0-^iST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  science  of 
geology  ;  a  geologer.  Buckland. 


In  a.  geological  man- 
Rhind. 


^^-6'L'O-^IZE, 

searches. 


To  pursue  geological  re- 
Ec.  Rev. 


95-6L'0-g^Y,  n,  [Gr.  y^,  the  earth,  and  X6yoi,  a 
discourse;  It.  §  Sp.  qeologia;  Fr.  geologie.] 
That  part  of  natural  philosophy  which  investi- 
gates the  formation  and  structure  of  the  earth, 
as  to  its  rocks,  strata,  soil,  minerals,  organic  re- 
mains, &c.,  and  the  changes  which  it  has  under- 
gone. Bakeioell. 

QtE'O-mAN-C^R)  n.  One  versed  in,  or  who  prac- 
tises, geomancy  ;  a  caster  of  figures.     Browne. 

^E'0-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  yJj,  the  earth,  and  fiavnia, 
prophecy;  It.  geomanzia;  Sp.  geomanda;  Fr. 
gi'omam.cie.']  (Astrol.)  Divinat;ion  by  points  or 
circles  made  on  the  earth,  or  by  casting  figures. 

Geomancy  was  among  the  acts  of  divination  most  sedu- 
lously cultivated  by  professora  of  that  science  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Brande. 


^e-p-mAn'tic, 
^e-0-man'ti-cal,  '. 

to  geomancy. 


a.     [Sp.    geowantico ;    Fr. 

geoTnantique.]     Pertaining 

Dryden. 

ad.    By  means  of  geo- 
Ash. 


g^E-g-MAN'Tl-C  AL-LY, 
mancy. 

^^l-OM'g-TJpR,  n.     [Gr.  ympirpm'.  It.  4,   Sp.  ^e- 
ometra;  'Fr.  g^ometre.] 

1.  One  skilled  in  geometry ;  a  geometrician. 
"  One  of  the  chief  geometers  of  his  age."  Watts. 

2.  {Ent.)  A  species  of   caterpillar;  looper ; 
canker-worm.  Farm.  Ency. 

Geometrical.         Johnson. 


,  )  am 


[Gr.  ye(jip£TpiK6g ;  L.  ge- 


t^e-OM'^-TRAL, 

^E-0-MET'RfC, 

gJE-0-MET'RT-CAL, 

metrico;    Fr       ' 

cording,  to  geometry.  "  Gcome^WcraZ  principles." 

Wilkins.    "  Geome^nca^theorems."    Cudworth. 
Oeometrical  pace,  a  measure  of  five  feet.  —  Oeomet- 

rical  plane,  (Perspective.)  same  as  ground  plane. — Oe- 


ometrical progression,  a  prop:ression  or  series  in  which 
each  term  is  derived  from  the  preceding  by  multiply- 
ing it  by  a  constant  quantity,  called  the  ratio.  The  se- 
ries i,  2,  4,  8,  ]i),  32,  is  in  geometrical  progression,  as 
it  lias  a  common  ratio,  2.  — Geometrical  ratio,  the  con- 
stant quantity  by  which  each  term  of-a  geomtJtrical 
progression  is  multiplied  to  produce  the  succeeding 
one.  Davics. 

^E-O-MET'RJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  geometrical 
manner. 

gje-OM-^-TRr'CIAN  (je-om-e-trIsh'?n),  n.  One 
versed  in  geometry  ;  a  geometer.  Boyle. 

(^g-OM'jp-TRIZE,  V.  n.  To  act  according  to  the 
laws  of  geometry.  Boyle. 

Qf^-OM'^-TRY, ».  [Gr.yEw^frpf'a,  land-measuring; 
y^,  the  eartK,  and  fxirpov,  a  measure  ;  L.,  It.,  &; 
Sp.  geojnetria  ;  Fr.  geometrie.]  The  science  of 
position  and  extension;  that  branch  of  mathe- 
matics which  has  for  its  object  the  investigation 
of  the  relation,  properties,  and  measurement  of 
solids,  surfaces,  lines,  and  angles^  PezVce.Xiflocs. 
.Analytical  or  algebraical  geometry,  the  art  of  redu- 
cing the  quality  of  figure  within  the  category  of  the 
quantity  or  number. —  Descriptive  geometry,  a  method 
of  representing  by  a  plane  figure  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  define  and  enable  us  to  describe  any  fig- 
ure of  three  dimensions. — Symbolical  g eomrtry,  thsit 
branch  of  geometry  in  which  use  is  made  of  the  alge- 
braic symbols  -|-,  ■ — ,  X)  ^^^  "^'  J^ickol. 

^JP-ON'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  y^,  the  earth,  and  vdiiog,  a 
law.]  The  science  which  relates  to  the  physical 
laws  of  the  earth,  including  geology  and  physi- 
cal geography.  Grimes. 

gE-O-P0N'|C,  )  a.     [Gr.  ytO)TroviK6s ;  It.  J  Sp. 

^E-O-PON'I-CAL,  )  geoponico ;    Fr.  geoponique.] 

Relating  to  agriculture  ;  agricultural.  CAamoers. 

^E-O-PON'JCS,  rt.  pi.  [Gr.  ytunoviKu  ;  yrj,  the 
earth,  and  ndvos,  labor  ;  It.  c/eoponiche  ;  Sp.  geo- 
ponica  ;  Fr.  geoponique.']  I'he  art  of  cultivating 
the  earth  ;  agriculture  ;  rural  economy .  Evely7i. 

^E-p-RA'MA,  n.  [Gr.  ytj,  the  earth,  and  bpafia, 
a  view;  ifjdw,  to  see.]  A  large  concave  globe, 
or  spherical  chamber,  having  the  features  of  the 
earth  delineated  on  the  surface  so  that  they  may 
be  seen  by  a  spectator  from  the  interior.  Brande. 

^EOR^E  (jbrj),  n.  1.  A  figure  of  St.  George  on 
horsebackj  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  garter. 

Now,  by  my  Qeorge,  my  garter,  and  my  crown.     Shale. 

2.  A  brown  loaf.  '*  Abroivn  george."  Dryden. 

gEOR^E'-NO-BLE  (jcirj'no-bl),  n.  An  English 
gold  coin  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  the 
value  of  6s.  ^d.  sterling  or  $1.60.  Leake. 

^EOR'^I-AN,  n.  {Geog.)  An  inhabitant  of  Geor- 
gia in  Asiatic  Russia,  or  of  Georgia,  U.  S. 

^EOR'^I-AN,  a.  1.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
Georgia  in  Russia,  or  in  the  U.  S. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  four  Georges,  Kings  of 
Great  Britain.  Ogilvie. 

^EOR'<?IC  (jbr'jik),  n.  A  didactic  poem  or  trea- 
tise on  agriculture.  —  See  Georgics.    Addison. 

^EOR  (?\C,         I  f^^    \Gt.  :y£(i>py(K6g ;  Ij,  georgicus  ; 
gjEOR'^I-CAL,  )  Fr.  georgique.]     Relating  to  ag- 
riculture ;  agricultural.  Addison. 

^EOR'iJrlCS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  yfwpyiKtJs,  belonging  to 
tillage;  yn,  the  earth,  and  Ipyov,  work  ;  L.  geor- 
gicus;  It.  8;  Sp.  georgica;  Fr.  gtiorgiqu£:.]  Books 
or  didactic  poems  treating  of  husbandry;  —  the 
title  of  Virgil's  poem,  in  four  books,  on  agricul- 
ture. Addison. 

qEOR'qi-tJM  Si'DUS.  [L.,  the  Georgian  star.'] 
{Astron.)  A  planetj  between  Saturn  and  Nep- 
tune, discovered  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  and 
named  in  honor  of  George  III. ;  —  formerly 
called  Herschel,  but  now  Uranus.  P.  Cyc. 

QE-O'SAu' RUS,  n.  [Gr.  yrj,  the  earth,  and  aaVpos, 
a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  saurians  of 
the  oolite  and  lias  formations.  Cuvier. 

^^-OS'CO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  yrj,  the  earth,  and_ff*f07rfaj, 
to  view  :  Sp.  geoscopia  ;  Fr.  g^oscopie.]  A 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  soil, 
or  of  diflferent  kinds  of  earth,  gained  by  m- 
spection.  Chambers. 

GE-O-S^-LEN'IC,  a.  [Qr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  ath',in/, 
the  moon.l  Relating  to  the  earth  and  the  moon. 

Dr.  'Wilcox. 
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^E-O-THgR-MOM'e-TeE,  n.  [Gr.  yfi,  the  earth, 
and  Eng.  thermometer.  —  See  Thermometek.] 
An  instrument  for  measaring  the  warmth  of  the 
,  earth,  particularly  in  mines  and  artesian  wells, 
and  for  determining  its  rate  of  increase  with 
the  depth.  Magmis. 

t9?-0T'!C,  o.  [Gr.  y^,  the  earth.]  Belonging 
to  the  earth  ;  terrestrial.  Bmhy. 

Gk  'RAH,  n.  The  smallest  piece  of  money  used 
by  the  Hebrews  ;  the  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel, 
or  about  three  cents.  Calmet.     Ex.  xxx.  13. 

9E-RA'NI-UM,  re. ;  pi.  (J^e-ra'ni-Om^.  [Gr.  yipd- 
I'loii;  yipava;,  a  crane;  L.  germdum;  It.  ^  Sp. 
gvranio ;  Fr.  geranittni.']  (Boi.)  A  genus  of 
plants  of  many  species,  often  cultivated  for  their 
flowers  and  their  beauty  ;  crane's-bill ;  —  so 
named  from  the  shape  of  the  capsule  and  beak 
which  resemble  the  head  of  a  crane.      Loudoji. 

pE'RANT,  re.  [Fr.]  The  responsible  manager 
of  a  joint-stock  association  or  newspaper  estab- 
lishment, &c. ;  the  acting  partner.    Simmonds. 


gjER'AED,  re.     An  herb. 


Lee's  Botany,  1776. 


<^E-RAR  'DI-A,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  found  in  North  America  ;  — so  named  in 
honor  of  John  Gerarde.  Loudon. 

piiRB,  re.  [Fi.gerbe.l  (He>-.)A  sheaf.  — See  Gakb. 

^ER'BU-A,  ?^.  {Zoul.)  An  Oriental  quadruped; 
the  jerboa.  —  See  Jerboa.  Goldsmith. 

(?I5-RfiN'D.\,  re.  (^ZoBl.)  A  kind  of  serpent  found 
in  the  East  Indies.  Goldsmiths 

tpE'R^NT,  a.  [1,.  gero,  gerens,  to  cnxiy.]  Car- 
rying ;  bearing.  Bailey. 

PER'FAL-CON  (jgr'aw-kn)  [jer'a-kn,  Ja.  Sm. ; 
j6r'fal-kun,  -AT.],  n.  [Mid.  L.  gyrfalcus  ;  It.  ger- 
faho ;  Sp. gerijalte ;  Fr. gerfaut.—T)ut. giervalk ; 
Ger.  gerfalk,'ox  geierfalke.  —  S/arereer  suggests 
L.  gyro,  to  turn  round,  because  it  forms  circles 
in  the  air,  but  prefers  the  derivation  of  Min- 
sheii,  namely,  Ger.  geier,  a  vulture,  ani  falk  or 
falke,  a  hawk.]  {Oriiith.)  An  elegant  species 
of  falcon,  the  most  formidable,  active,  and  in- 
trepid of  all  rapacious  birds,  next  to  the  eagle, 
and  the  most  esteemed  for  falconry ;  Falco  gyr~ 
falco\ — written  also Jerfalcon.  Yarrell. 

t  (?ER'FUL,  a.     Changeable.  Chaucer. 

eEE'KIN,  n.    See  Gherkin.  Todd. 

^ER-LO-AN'TI-CO,  re.  A  fine,  rare,  flesh-colored 
marble,  used  in  Rome  for  statuary.  Siynmonds. 

(?ERM,  )i.  \L.  germen;  It.  germe;  Sp.  germen; 
Fr.  germe.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  ovary  or  seed-bud  of  a  plant ; 
the  fruit  yet  in  embryo  ;  a  young  bud. 

The  embryo,  OTf/erm,  is  the  part  to  whieh  all  the  rest  of  the 
seed,  and  also  the  fruit  and  the  flower,  are  subservient.  Gray. 

2.  That  from  which  any  thing  is  derived ;  ori- 
gin ;  first  principle.  Wright. 

f  ^ER'MAN,  re.  One  sprung  from  the  same  stock  ; 
—  applied  to  brothers  or  to  first  cousins 

Coursers  for  cousins,  and  genets  for  gcrmans.  SJiaJe. 

^ER'MAN,  a.  [L.  qermanus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  germano, 
pure,  genuine ;  Sp.  hermano,  a  brother  ;  Fr. 
germame,  german.1 

1.  Sprung  immediately  from  the  same  stock  ; 
nearly  related;  whole  or  entire,  as  respects  gen- 
ealogy; first;  own. 

,8®=  Brother  fferman  denotes  one  who  ,is  brother 
both  by  the  father's  and  mother's  side ;  ceusins  ^e?-- 
maii,  children  of  brothers  or  sisters.    Bouvicr. 

2.  t  Related;  allied;  akin. 

-  Those  that  are  german  to  him,  thougli  removed  fifty  times, 
shall  come  under  the  hangman.  S/iab. 

'See  Germane. 

JrER'M.AN,  re.     (Geog.)  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Germany. 
2.  The  language  of  the  Germans. 

(jJER'MAN,  as.     Eclating  to  Germany. 

fiER'MAN-D^R.  or  gj^R-MAN'DfR  [jer'niiin-der, 
S.  P.'  K.  Sm.;  jer-mSii'der,  W.  Wb.],  re.  The 
common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Tevci-ium, 
the  species  of  which  are  shrubs  of  little  beauty, 
but  several  of  them  are  aromatic.  Loudon. 

P5R-MANE',  (J.  [h.  germanus.  —  See  Gbuman.] 
Relevant;  related;  akin;  german. 


The  phrase  would  be  more  germane  to  the  matter,  if  we 
could  carry  a  cannon-ball  by  our  sides.  S/iak. 

There  is  much  in  both  volumes  very  germane  to  the  his- 
tory and  mystery  of  the  present  war.  j\'.  Brit.  Rev.  1855. 

Geriiuine  to  the  matter.  J)r.  Dorait. 

^ER-MAN'IC,  tt.  Belonging  to  Germany.    Butler. 

PER'MAN-1§>I,  re.  An  idiom  or  phrase  of  the 
German  language.  Chesterjield. 

t  ^ER-MAN'I-TY,  re.  [L.  germanitas.  —  See  Gee- 
man.]     Brotherhood.  Cockeram. 

PER'M.\N-MlL'L5T,  «.  {Bot.)  A  grass  culti- 
vated in  Southern  Europe  and  India  bearing  a 
seed  which  is  sometimes  used  for  food ;  the 
Setaria  Germanica.  Simmonds. 

QfER'MAN-PASTE,  re.  A  mixed  food  sold  for  cer- 
tain kin^s  of  cage-birds.  Simmonds. 

PER'MAN--SIl'V5R,  n.  An  alloy  consisting  of 
nickel,  zinc,  and  copper,  in  varying  proportions 
according  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  destined ; 
white-copper  ;  packfong.  Ure. 

gfER'MAN-^STEEL,  re.  A  metal  made  of  pig  or 
white  plate  iron  in  forges  where  charcoal  is  used 
for  fuel.  Simmonds. 

g^ER'MAN-TlN'DpR,  n.  A  kind  of  tinder  pre- 
pared from  a  fungus  ;   amadou.  Simmonds. 

pERM'— CELL,  H.  {Phys.)  According  to  certain 
physiologists,  the  cell  which  results  from  the 
union  of  the  spermatozo(Jn,  or  the  spermatic 
matter 'conveyed  by  it,  with  the  germinal  vesicle 
or  its  nucleus ;  —  but  there  is  great  doubt  if 
such  a  cell  exists.  Agassiz. 

X^^  The  germ-cell  assimilates  the  surrounding  yolk, 
and  propagates  its  kind  by  spontaneous  fission, whence 
the  first  cell  has  been  termed  tlie  primary  germ-cell, 
and  its  progeny  the  derivative  germ-cell.    Brande. 

pER'M^N,  re.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  Linnsean  name 
of  the  ovary  of  a  flower  ;  u  germ.  P.  Cyc. 

(?ER'M5N-1N-FE'R!-0R,  re.  {Bot.)  The  fruit  be- 
low the  flower.  Loudon. 

t  pER'lMIN,  re.     [L.  germen."]     A  germ.         Shak. 

5fEE'MI-NAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  germ.  Smart, 
Oermiiml  area,  (Phys.)  the  circular  or  oval  space 
formed  by  liquefaction  and  metamorphosis  of  a  pe- 
ripheral portion  of  the  germ-mass,  preparatory  to  the 
appearance  of  the  first  trace  of  the  proper  embryo, 
Brande. — Germival  membrane,  (Phys.)  the  strata  of 
cells  and  nuclei  of  cells  originally  forming,  and  after- 
wards extending  from  the  germinal  area.  Brande — 
Germinal  spot  or  dot,  Wagnerian  vesicle,  germinal  ves- 
icle, or  Purlcinjean  vesicle,  a  large  transparent  cell 
which  is  conspicuous  in  all  eggs  from  a  very  early 
period.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  starting 
point  of  the  the  germ.    Agassiz. 

^ER'MI-NANT,  a.  [L.  germino,  germinans,  to 
sprout ;  germen,  a  germ.]  Putting  forth  germs 
or  buds  ;  sprouting ;  branching.  Baxon. 

^fER'MI-NATE,  V.  re.  [L.  germino,  germinatus  ; 
germen,  a  germ  ;  It.  germinare  ;  Sp.  germinar.] 
[i.  germinated  ;  pp.  germinating,  germi- 
nated.] To  sprout ;  to  shoot ;  to  bud ;  to 
spring  ;  to  put  forth  ;  to  pullulate.  Ray. 

pER'MI-NATE,  v.  a.    To  cause  to  sprout.    Price. 

^ER-MI-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  germinatio  ;  It.  qermi- 
nazione ;  Sp.  germinacion ;  Fr.  germination.] 

1.  The  act  of  germinating;  the  process  by 
which  a  plant  begins  to  grow,  or  is  produced, 
from  a  seed.  Brande. 

2.  The  time  when  seeds  vegetate.     Mawider. 

9ERM'-MAss,  re.  {Phys.)  The  materials  pre- 
pared for  the  future  formation  of  the  embryo, 
consisting  of  the  derivative  germ-cells  and  the 
yolk  which  they  have  assimilated.  Brande. 

gjERM'-YOLK  (-yok),  re.  {Phys.)  That  portion  of 
the  primary  yolk  of  the  egg  which  is  to  be  as- 
similated by  the  derivative  germ-cells  in  the 
formation  of  the  germ-mass.  Brande. 

See  GiRN.  Todd. 


{Med.)    Gerocomy.  —  See 
Dun^ 


eERN,  V.  n.. 

qiER-g-co'Ml-4, 
Ger'ocomy. 

^ER-0-c6m'I-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  gerocomy,  or 
the  regimen  suitable  for  old  people.  Smith,  1666. 

^^-ROC'O-My,  n.  [Gr.  y/pwv,  an  old  man,  and 
Koiiiw,  to  take  care  of.]  {Med.)  The  diet  and 
medical  treatment,  or  the  hygiene,  of  the  aged ; 
the  regimen  suitable  for  old  people.  Todd. 


5ifiR-ON-T6x'ON,  n.  [Gr.  ylfw,  an  old  man,  and 
rd^ov,  a  bow.]  {Med.)  A  bow-shaped  collection 
of  opaque  matter  at  the  under  margin  of  the 
cornea,  as  in  the  eyes  of  old  people.  Dunglison. 

51ER-0-PO'GON,  re.  [Gr.  vipm,  an  old  man,  and 
JTiuyuj',  a  beard.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
old  man's  beard ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  the 
long  silky  beard  of  the  seeds.  Loudon. 

^ER'UND,  )i.  [L.  geiimdium;  jfera,  to  bear  ;  It. 
Is  Sp.  gerundio.]  {Latin  Gram.)  A  kind  of  ver- 
bal noun,  used  only  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
singular,  and  governing  cases  like  a  verb.  Lilly. 

(??-ROn'D!-AL,  a.  {Gram.)  Relating  to  or  re- 
semblmg  a  gerund.  Latham. 

^fp-RUN'DjVE,  re.  [L.  gerundivus,  belonging  to 
a  gerund ;  gerundium,  a  gerund.]t 

1.  {Latin  Gram.)  The  future  passive  partici- 
ple used  instead  of  a  gerund.  Andrews. 

2.  {English  G>-am.)  A  participle  governed 
by  a  preposition,  and  itself  governing  an 
objective  case ;  as,  "  The  time  of  delivering  a 
discourse."  G.  Brown. 

gER-  VIL  'LI-4,  re.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  conchi- 
fers  or  bivalves,  hitherto  found  only  in  a  fossil 
state.  p.  Cye. 

efis'LING,  re.   A  gosling.   [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

PEST,  re.  1.  [L.  gero,  gestiis,  to  act ;  Fr.  geste^ 
A  deed;  action;  achievement,     [r.]     Spenser. 

A  doggerel  version  of  the  gesis  of  our  hero  [Reynard].  JSc.  Jicv. 

2.  t  Show ;  representation  ;  gesture.    Garth. 

t(?EST,  re.     1.  [Old  Fr.  gista;  Fr.  gite  ;  gisir,  to 

lie  ;  L.  jado^     A  lodging  or  stage  for  rest  in  a 

progress  or  journey.  Nares. 

2.  The  roll  or  journal  of  the   several  days, 

and  stages  prefixed,  in  a  royal  progress.    Shak. 

pfiS-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  gestatio ;  gero,  gestus,  to 
bear  ;  It.  gestazione  ;  Fr.  gesiakion.] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying  sick  persons  as  a  salu- 
tary exercise  in  the  cure  of  disease.  "Gesta- 
tion on  horseback,  in  a  carriage,  &c."  Thtngliso7i, 

2.  The  act  of  bearing  the  young  in  the  womb ; 
pregnancy.  '  Paley. 

PES'TA-TO-RY,  u,.  Capable  of  being  carried  or 
borne,     [r.]  '  Browne. 

pES'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  deeds  or  action  ;  legen- 
dary ;  traditional ;  historical. 

And  the  gray  grandsire,  skilled  in  geslic  lore.      Goldsmith. 


PES-TIc'U-LATE,  v.  re.  [L.  gesiiculor,  _ 
tits  ;  gestus,  bearing  ;  gero,  to  bear  ;  It.  gestico- 
lare;  Sp.  gesticular;  Fr.  gesliculer.]  [z.' ges- 
ticulated ;  P21.  GESTICULATING,  GESTICULAT- 
ED.] To  use  gesture ;  to  accompany  words 
with  gestures  ;  to  exhibit  postures  or  motions  of 
the  limbs.  Swinburne. 

Pf.S-TIC'U-LATE,  V.  a.      [i.    GESTICULATED  ;   pp. 
GESTICULATING,    GESTICULATED.]       To    act  ;   tO 

imitate  by  action  ;  to  gesture.  B.  Jo-nson. 

PSS-TIC-H-LA'TIQN,  re.     [L.  gestieiilatio.]     The 
act  of  gesticulating  ;  action ;  gesture.  Bp.  Hall. 
Syn.  —  See  Gesture. 

PfiS-TICfU-LA-TOR,  n.     One  who  gesticulates. 

9es-TIC'y-LA-T0-RY,  u,.     Relating  to  gesticula- 
tion. Warton. 

1 9ES'T0R,  ii.  [See  Gest.]  A  narrator.  Chaueer. 
The  proper  business  of  a  gcstor  was  to  recite  tales  or  gests. 

Tyrwhitt. 

plilS'Tr-RAL,  a.    Retaining  to  gesture.      Clarke. 

PEST'URE  (jSst'yur),  re.     [L.  gestus,  bearing  ;  17c- 
ro,  to  bear  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  gesto  ;  Fr.  geste.] 

1.  The  action  which  'accompanies  human 
speech  ;  posture  or  motion  enforcing  words,  or 
expression  of  any  mental  emotion ;  gesticula- 
tion. "The  most  wild  and  extravagant  ges- 
tures." Cogan. 

2.  Movement  of  the  body  ;  motion. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.  Milton. 

Syn. —  Gesture,  gesticulation,  and  action  are  all 
terms  applied  to  the  body  in  motion  ;  posture  and  at- 
titude, to  the  body  in  a  state  of  rest.  Gesticulation  is 
the  act  of  making  gestures ;  and  it  is  often  used  to 
denote  a  kind  of  unnatural  or  extravagant  gestures. 
Action  respects  the  general  jnovements  of  the  body  in 
accordance  with  the  words  spoken.   Gesture  is  action 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  i,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  0,  V,  Y,  obscure;  PARE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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indicative  of  some  particular  state  of  mind.  Posture 
and  attitude  both  imply  a  mode  of  placing  the  body  ; 
but  the  posture  is  eitlier  natural  or  assumed  ;  the  atti- 
tude is  always  assumed  or  represented.  Graceful  ac- 
tion ;  suitable  or  appropriate  gestures  j  violent  (restic- 
ulation  ;  posture  of  defence  ;  attitude  of  defiance  or 
of  supplication. 


^EST'URE  (jgst'yiir),   v. 
action ;  to  gesticulate. 


To  accompany  with 
Hooker. 


^EST'URE-LESS,  «>.     Free  from  gesture.     Craig. 

t  (;fEST'lJRE-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  making  gest- 
ures. Bp.  Hall. 

j&ET,  V.  a.  [Goth,  gitan  ;  A.  S.  getan ;  Ger.  gat- 
tern  j-to  gather.]  \i.  got;  pp.  getting,  got, 
GOTTEN. —  Formerly  i*  gat,  now  obsolete  \  p. 
GOTTEN,  obsolescent. 1 

1.  To  procure  ;  to  gain  possession  of;  to  ob- 
tain ;  to  acquire  ;  to  gain  ;  to  procure  ;  to  earn. 
"  Get  weapons."  "  Get  m.ore  tapers."  Shak, 
"  To  get  money."     *'  To  get  a  cold."     Watts. 

How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  goldl  and  to  get 
understanding  rather  to  be  chosen  than  silver  1  Frov.  xvi.  16. 

2.  To  generate  ;  to  procreate  ;  to  beget.  Shak, 

3.  To  commit  to  memory ;  to  learn. 

IiO,  Yates  I  without  the  least  finesse  of  art, 

He  gets  applause  —  I  wish  he  'd  get  his  part.      Churcldll. 

4.  To  procure  or  cause  to  be. 

1  shall  show  how  we  may  get  it  thus  informed.  South. 

5.  To  persuade  ;  to  induce  ;  to  prevail  on. 

The  king  could  ilot  get  him  to  engage  in  a  life  of  business. 

Spectator. 

6.  To  betake  ;  to  remove  ;  — with  the  reflect- 
ive pronoun  ;  as,  "  Get  thee  gone." 

Arise,  get  thee  out  from  this  land.  Gen.  xxxi.  13. 

7.  To  have  possession  of;  to  have. 

This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four  legs,  who  hath 

got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague.  _  Shak. 

Fie  1  thou  'i-t  a  churl !  you  have  got  a  humor  there 

Does  not  become  a  man.  Shak. 

Nay,  thou  hast  got  the  face  of  man.  Herbert. 

To  get  head,  to  gain  force,  strength,  or  influence.  — 
To  get  off,  to  take  or  put  off;  —  to  get  rid  of. —  To 
get  on,  to  put  on.  "  Qet  on  thy  boots."  Sliak. —  To 
get  out,  to  draw  out  or  forth. —  To  get  over,  to  sur- 
mount ;  to  conquer.  —  To  get  up,  to  prepare  j  to  make 
ready  ;  as,  "  To  get  up  an  entertainment ;  " — to  print 
and  publish,  as  a  book.  "  It  is  thus  rhat  the  Tours, 
Travels,  and  Voyages  of  the  present  day  are  got 
up."  Ch.  Ob.  •'  The  work  is  got  up  with  typographi- 
cal elegance."  JV.  Brit.  Ren.  "  This  publication  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carefully  got  up."    Athentsum. 

fl®^  "  To  get^  in  all  its  significations,  both  active 
and  neutral,  implies  the  acquisition  of  something,  or 
the  arrival  at  some  state  or  place  by  some  means ;  ex- 
cept in  the  use  of  the  preterite  compound,  which  often 
implies  mere  possession  ;  as,  he  has  got  a  gond  estate, 
doss  not  always  mean  that  he  has  acquired,  but  barely 
that  he  possesses,  it.  So  we  say  the  lady  has^oi  black 
eyes,  merely  meaning  that  she  has  them."    .Xohnson. 

Syn. —  To  get  is  a  term  of  extensive  application, 
and  not  restricted  to  the  mode  of  obtaining.  One  may 
be  said  to  get,  gain,  or  loin  a  prize  ;  to  get  or  acquire 
property  ;  to  get  or  obtain  a  reward  ;  to  get  or  procure 
a  book  ;  to  get  or  earn.  a.  living.  A  person  ^aims  ap- 
plause, obtains  a  recompense  or  an  office,  and  procures 
a  situation  by  attention  or  some  effort,  acquires  prop- 
erty by  industry  or  trade,  earvs  a  living  by  labor,  ujitw 
a  prize  by  cJiance,  and  seizes  it  by  force. 

)6ET,  V.  n.  1.  To  reach,  attain,  or  arrive  at  some 
place,  state,  or  condition  ;  —  followed  by  ad- 
verbs or  prepositions  which  variously  modify  or 
restrain  its  meaning. 

Bucephalus  would  let  nobody  get  upon  him  but  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  Addison. 

2.  To  become  ;  —  followed  by  an  adjective. 

The  laughing  sot,  like  all  unthinking  men. 

Bathes  and  gets  drunk,  theu  bathes  and  drinks  again.  Di-yden. 

3.  To  gain;  to  be  increased. 

Like,iewels  to  advantage  set, 

Her  beauty  by  the  shade  docs  get.  Waller. 

To  get  asleep,  to  fall  asleep. 

fl®-"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  word  in  the  English 
language  capable  of  performing  so  much  labor,  and 
affording  at  the  same  time  a  clear  and  intelligible 
sense,  as  the  verb  to  get,"  Prof.  J.  Willard  Oihbs. 

The  following  specimen  of  its  capabilities  is  given 
by  Dr.  Withers  :  — 

I  got  on  horseback  within  ten  minutes  after  I  got  your  let- 
letter.  When  I  got  to  Canterbury,  I  ffo(  a  chaise  for  town; 
but  T  got  wet  through  before  I  got  to  Canterbury;  and  I  have 

fot  such  a  cold  m  f  shall  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  in  a  hurry. 
got  to  the  Treasury  about  noon,  but  first  of  all  I  got  shaved 
and  dressed.  I  soon  got  into  the  secret  of  getting  a  memorial 
before  the  board,  but  I  could  not  get  an  answer  then ;  how- 
ever, I  ffo^intelligence  from  the  messenger  that  1  should  most 
likely  get  one  tlio  next  morning.  As  soon  as  1  got  back  to 
my  inn,  I  got  my  supper,  and  got  to  bed.  It  was  not  lonp 
before  1  got  to  sleep.    When  I  got  up  in  the  rooming,  I  got 


my  breakfast;  and  then  I  got  myself  dressed,  that  I  might 
gut  out  in  time  to  get  an  answer  to  my  memorial.  As  auon 
as  I  got  it,  I  got  into  the  chaise,  and  got  to  Canterbury  by 
three,  and  about  tea-time  I  got  home.  1  have  got  nothing  for 
you,  and  so  adieu.  ' 

6ET'A-BLE,  a.     Obtainable, 


[R.] 


Jamieson. 

f  fJET'— PEN-NY,  n.     A  successful  piece  or  per- 
formance. B.Jonsoji. 
fiET'T^IR,  n.    One  who  gets,  procures,  or  obtains. 

fiET'TING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  gets  or  ob- 
tains ;   acquisition  ;  acquirement. 

With  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding.       Frov.  iv.  7. 
2.  Gain  ;  profit.     "  Petty  gettinijs."      Bacon. 

eEW'GAw  (gu'gaw),  «.  [Etymology  uncertain. 
A.  S.  gegaf.  —  "  What  we  write  gewgaw  is  writ- 
ten in  A.  S.  gegaf.  It  is  the  pp.  of  the  verb 
ge-gifan,  and  means  any  such  trifling  thing  as 
IS  given  away."  Tooke.  —  Fi.  Joiijou,  a  toy; 
Sw.  giga,  a  jewsharp.]  A  showy  trifle  ;  a  toy  ; 
a  bawble  ;  a  trinket.  "  Fans,  silks,  ribbons, 
laces,  and  many  other  gewgaws."     Addison. 

0EW'gAW,  a.  Splendidly  trifling ;  showy  with- 
out value.    "  Gewgaw  robes."  Churchill. 

SEY'S^R,  n.  [Icel.,  raging.'\  The  name  of  cer- 
tain spouting  fountains  of  boiling  water  near 
Mt.  Hecla,  in  Iceland.  Johnston. 

jShAst'FUL  (gist'fftl),  u..  Dreary;  dreadful; 
frightful,     [e.]  Spenser. 

eHAST'FUL-LY,  ad.    Frightfully,     [e.]       Pope. 

SHAsT'LI-NESS  (gist'le-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
ghastly;  horror  of  countenance;  resemblance 
to  a  ghost ;  paleness.  Swift. 

iSHAST'LY  (gist'le),  a.  [A.  S.  gastlic;  gast,  a 
ghost,  and  lie,  like.  —  See  Ghost.] 

1.  Having  horror  of  countenance  ;  like  a 
ghost ;  pale  ;  dismal ;  hideous  ;  grim  ;  grisly ; 
cadaverous ;  death-like. 

He  came,  but  with  such  altered  looks. 

So  wild,  so  ghastly,  as  if  some  ghost  had  met  him.  Dryden. 

2.  Shocking  ;  horrible  ;  frightful.  "  Ghasthj 
wounds.*'  Milton. 

tSHAST'N^SS  (gist'nes),  n.     Ghastliness.  Shak. 

OhJut  (g%.wt),  n.     1.  A  pass  through  a  moun- 
tain.    [India.]  -  Hamilton. 
2.  A  range  of  mountains.  [India.]  Hamilton. 

fiHE'BfJl,  n.    See  Guebbk. 

j&HEE,  n.  A  species  of  butter  used  in  India, 
made  from  the  milk  of  the  buffalo,  and  convert- 
ed into  a  kind  of  oil  by  boiling,. so  that  it  will 
keep  a  considerable  time.  P.  Cyc. 

CHEE'KIN,  n.  [Ger.  gurke,  a  cucumber.]  A 
small  pickled  cucumber.  Skinner. 

t  eHESS,  t).  7j.    To  guess.  —  See  Guess.  Spenser. 

enIB'^L-LINE,  n.  {Italian  Hist.)  One  "of  a  fac- 
tion which  arose  in  the  12th  century,  in  favor  of 
the  German  emperors,  opposed  to  the  Guelphs, 
the  party  of  the  pope.  Sisniondi. 

enooLE,  H.    See  Ghoul.  Clarke. 

6H0ST  (lost),  n.  [A.  S.  gast ;  But.  geest ;  Ger. 
^Daii.  geist;  Sw.  gast.'  "The  first  significa- 
tion of  this  word,  as  well  as  of  the  L.  spii^tus, 
is  breath,  a  blowing."  BoswoHh.'] 

1.  The  soul  of  man  ;  the  spirit. 

Of^n  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost.  Shak. 

2.  The  spirit  of  a  dead  man ;  a  spectre ;  a 
sprite  ;  a  phantom  ;  an  apparition. 

Pythagoras's  popular  account  of  earthquakes  was,  that 
they  were  oceasioaed  by  a  synod  of  ghosts  assembled  under 
ground.  tVarbvrlon. 

The  Holy  Ohost,  the  Holy  or  Divine  Spirit ;  —  in  ifte- 
olorry,  the  appellation  of  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity. 
"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ohost."  Jipostlcs'  Crp.ed. 

To  ^ve  up  the  ghost,  to  cease  to  breathe  ;  to  die. 

Syn.  —  See  Apparition. 

tfiHOST  (posp,  II.  n.  To  yield  up  the  ghost ;  to 
die.  "Within  a  few  hours  she  ghosted."  Sidney, 

teHOST,  V.  a.  To  haunt  with  apparitions,  phan- 
toms, or  ghosts. 

Julius  Cresar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted.  Sliak. 

t  SHOST'LIJ.SS,  a.  Without  spirit ;  without  life. 
"  The  faith  is  ghostless."  Dr.  R.  Clarke. 

SHOST'-LlKE,  a.  Like  a  ghost ;  ghostly  ;  pale  ; 
deathlike;  withered;  ghastly.  Sherieood. 


SHOST'LI-NfiSS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  ghostly. 

fiHOST'LY,  a.     1.  Relating  to  the  soul  or  spirit ; 

not  carnal;  not  secular  ;  spiritual.  "  The  ffAorf- 

ly  comfort  of  my  chaplains."        King  Charles. 

The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift.        Shak. 

2.  Relating  to  ghosts  or  apparitions.  ^^Ghosi- 

ly  gloom."  Akenside.  "  Ghostly  haWs."  Thomson. 

Syn.  —  See  Spirituous. 

6H6ST'_SE-5R,  n.  One  who  sees  a  ghost  or  ap- 
parition. Coleridge. 

£1h6ul  (gol),  n.  A  fabled  dwarfish  fairy  or  de- 
mon of  the  Eastern  nations,  that  feeds  on  human 
flesh  ;  —  written  also  ghoole.  Qu.  Bev, 

fiHYLL  (gil),  n.  A  mountain  torrent :  — a  ravine  ; 
a  gully ;  ^  cleft.  Jamieson. 

qiAL-l.4-Ll'M4,n.  [It.]  A  yellow  earth  found 
in  Naples.  Woodward. 

gi-AL-LO-Li'NO,  n.  [It.  giallo,  yellow.]  {Fine 
Arts.)  A  term  applied  to  various  yellow  pig- 
ments, but  especially  to  the  yellow  oxide  of 
lead  or  massicot.  Fairholt. 

tGIAMBEUX  (zh&m'bii),  «.;>;.  [Fr. yomies,  legs.] 
Boots  or  armor  for  legs  ;  greaves.  Spens&r. 

^I'ANT,  n.  [Gr.  yfyai,  yiyavro^  ;  y77yfvj/s,  earth- 
born  ;  yri,  earth,  and  yevvaui,  to  beget,  —  because 
in  the  ancient  mythology  the  giants  were  the 
offspring  of  Ga;a,  or  Tellus,  the  Earth  ;  L.  gi- 
gas;  It.  .St  Sp.  gigante  ;  Fr.  g'ant.]  A  man  of 
extraordinary  or  unnatural  stature  or  size. 

A  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  high.  Spenser. 

OianOs  Causeway,  a  series  or  group  of  basaltic  col- 
umns on  the  northern  coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
in  Ireland.  ]^ng.  Cyc. 

^JI'ANT,  a.  Having  the  properties  of  a  giant; 
huge  ;  gigantic.     "  Giant  shepherd."     Dryden. 


pi'ANT-ESS,  n.     A   female  giant; 
enormous  stature  or  size. 


a  woman  of 
Bunyan. 

pi'ANT-FEN'N{;L,TC.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Ferula.  Loudon. 

9I'ANT-I§M,  n.  The  quality  of  a  giant;  giant- 
ship,     [it.]  Fielding. 

t  pI'ANT-IZE,  V.  n.  To  play  the  giant.  Sherwood. 

91'ANT-KILL'ING,  a.  Destroying  giants.  Cowper. 

pI'ANT-LIKE,  a.  Gigantic  ;  like  a  giant ;  vast. 
"  Giant-like  stature."  Raleigh. 

t  pi'ANT-LY,  a.     Gigantic ;  giant-like.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  pi'ANT-EY,  n.     The  race  of  giants.     Cotgrave. 

gr'ANT-SHiP,  n.  The  quality  or  the  character  of 
a  giant.  Milton. 

OIAOUR  (joflr),  n.  [Turk.]  A  dog  ;  an  infidel ; 
—  an  epithet  applied  contemptuously  by  Turks 
to  Christians.  Byron. 

tGIB(|Ib),  ra.     A  cat ;  a  gibcat.   S/ceZ<o»i.     Shak. 

1 6IB,  v.  n.    To  act  or  cry  like  a  cat.    Beau.  §  Fl. 

elB'BpR,   r.  n.      [See   Gab,  and  Jabber.]    To 
speak  rapidly  and  inarticulately  ;  to  jabber. 
The  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  ffi66er  in  the  Boman  streets.         Siialc. 

eiB'BpE-ING,  n.  Inarticulate  talk ;  rapid  and 
unintelligible  speech ;  gabble  ;  jargon. 

The  gibbering  of  this  mediajval  ghost  of  Puseyism.  K.  B.Rev. 

eiB'BjpE-lSH,  n.  Confused,  unmeaning  talk  or 
language  ;  gabble ;  jargon  ;  slang.  Swift. 

GTB'BeE-ISH,  a.  Canting;  unintelligible;  un- 
meaning. Florio. 

tSIB'BER-ISH,  ».  «.  To  prate  idly  or  unintelli- 
gibly ;  to  gibber.  .  MouMagu. 

gilB'B^T  (jib'bet),  n.     [Fr.  gibet.l 

1.  A  kind  of  gallows  consisting  of  one  per- 
pendicular post  with  a  horizontal  arm  project- 
ing from  the  top  on  one  side.  Swift. 

2.  The  projecting  beam  of  a  crane  which  sus- 
tains the  weight  of  goods  ;  a  jib.  Wright. 

jflU'UJlT,    v.  a.        [;'.  GIBBETED  ;    jtjp.  GIBBETING, 

GIBBETED.]     To  hang  On  a  gibbet  orgallows:  — 
to  expose  to  public  ridicule.  Shak. 

(^IB  'BIER  (jib'ber),  n.  [Fr.  gihier.]  Game  ; 
wild  fowl.  "  The  fowl  and  gibbier  are  tax- 
free."  Addison. 
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GIBBLE-GABBLE 

SIB'BLE-GAB-BLE,    n.      Foolish  talk;    prate; 

nonsense  ;  gabble.     [Colloquial.]  Cotgrave. 

filB'BON,  n.     {ZoBl.)     A 

quadrumanous  animal, 

distinguished      by     its 

slender   form    and   the 

length  of  its  arms  ;  the 

long-armed  ape  ;  hylo- 

bate.    Van  Der  Hoeven. 

5JTB-b66m',  n.  {Xaid.) 
The  boom. or  gaff  on 
which  the  gib-sail  is  ex- 
tended ;  —  written  also 
Jib-boom.  Booth.  Gibbon. 

.e!I!-BOSE'(129),a.  IL.  ffibbosus.]  Humped;  pro- 
tuberant; gibbous;  conve.\  ;  swelling.     Brande. 

eiB-BOS'I-TV,  «.  [Yr.  gibbositi.']  Convexity; 
protuberance  ;  gibbousness.  Gregory. 

elB'BOys  (ilb'bus),  a.  [L.  gibbus;  It.  gibboso  ; 
Sp.  giboso  ;  Fr.  glbbeux/] 

1.  Convex  ;  protuberant ;  swelling  into  pro- 
tuberances ;  rounded  unequally. 

The  bones  will  rise,  and  make  a  gibbom  member.  Wiseman. 

2.  (Astron.)  Applied  to  the  appearance  of 
the  moon  when  more  than  half  full  and  not 
full.  Wright. 

3.  {Bot.)  More  tumid  on  one  side  than  the 
other.  Gray. 

elB'BOUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  gibbous  manner. 

GiB'BOUS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  gibbous; 
convexity ;  prominence ;  protuberance ;  gib- 
bosity. Bentley. 

jSIbbs'ITE,  n.  {Mill.)  A  hydrate  of  alumina; 
a  whitish  mineral  found  in  Richmond,  Mass., 
and  named  in  honor  of  Geo.  Gibbs.         P.  Cyc. 


eiB'CAT,  n.     A  tom-cat ;  a  he-cat. 


Shak. 


A  gibcat  is  an  expression  exactly  analocous  to  that  of  a 
jacliass,  the  one  being  formerly  called  Gibb,  or  Gilbert,  as 
commonly  as  the  otlier  Jaclc.  Wares. 

piBE  (jib),  ».n.     [A.  S.  gabban;  Dut.  gabberen ; 
It.  gabbare;   Old  Fr.  gaber.  —  See    Gab.]     \i. 
GIBED ;  pp.  GIBING,   GIBED.]     To  nse  expres- 
sions of  mockery  or  contempt ;  to  sneer  ;  to  scoff. 
.  And  common  courtiers  love  to  gibe  and  fleer.       Spenser. 
9IBE,».  a.  To  flout ;  to  scoff;  to  jeer  ;  to  mock  ;  to 
sneer  at ;  to  ridicule  ;  to  taunt ;  to  deride.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Scoff. 
piBE,  n.  Expression  of  scorn  ;  sneer ;  scoff;  taunt. 

But  the  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears, 
"Will  never  have  done  with  his  gibes  and  his  jeers.      Sivi/t. 

eiB'^L-LlNE,  n.     See  Ghibelline.      Hudibras. 

^IB'^R,  n.  One  who  gibes;  one  who  mocks;  a 
sneerer  ;  a  taunter.  Shak. 

pfB'JNG-LV,  ad.     Scornfully;  contemptuously. 

^fB'LF^T,  a.  Made  of  small  parts  or  giblets.  "A 
gibUt  pie."  Ash. 

^IB'LpTS,  n.  pi.     [Fr.  gibier,  game.   Junius.'] 

1.  The  parts  of  a  goose  or  other  fowl,  includ- 
ing generally  some  of  the  viscera,  which  are 
taken  from  it  before  it  is  roasted.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Rags ;    tatters.     [Local,  Eng.]     Hallitoell. 

GIB'STAff  (jib'sttf  or  llb'stif)  [jib'stif,  K.  Wb. 
Ttickey ;  glb'st&f,  S/?*.],  n. 

1.  A  long  staff  to  gauge  water,  or  to  shove 
forth  a  vessel.  Johnson. 

2.  A  weapon  used  formerly  to  fight  beasts 
upon  the  stage.  Bailey. 

jGID,  n.     A  disease  in  sheep  ;  hydatid.      Loudon. 

CID'DI-Ly,  ad.     In  a  giddy  manner. 

jGId'DI-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  beinggiddy  ;  diz- 
ziness ;  vertigo ;  the  sensation  which  a  person 
has  when  every  thing  around  hira  seems  to 
whirl  or  reel.  Bacon. 

Begin  with  giddiness  and  end  in  pain.  Young. 

2.  Inconstancy  ;  mutability ;  unsteadiness. 
There  be  that  delight  in  giddiness,  and  count  it  a  bondage 

to  fix  a  beUef.  Bacon. 

3.  Wantonness  ;  levity ;  lightness.       Donne. 

eiD'DY  (ild'de),  a.     [A.  S.  gidig.] 

1.  Vertiginous  ;  having  a  whirling  sensation  ; 
dizzy.  "  Giddy  heads  and  staggering  legs."  Tate. 

2.  Causing  giddiness  or  dizziness.  "The gid- 
dy precipice."  Prior. 

3.  Rotatory  ;  gyratory  ;  rapid. 

The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill.  Pope, 


eiD'DY-HEAD-ED,    a. 
hare-brained. 


Moving  without  reg- 
Shak. 
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4.  Inconstant;  mutable;  unsteady;  change- 
ful ;  changeable ;  fickle. 

Thanks  to  gidily  Cliance,  which  never  bears 

That  mortiit  bliss  should  last  for  length  of  years.   Dryden. 

5.  Tottering;  unfixed.  "The  giddy  footing 
of  the  hatches."  Shak. 

6.  Elated  to  thoughtlessness;  intoxicated  or 
bewildered  with  any  strong  excitement  or  emo- 
tion ;  elevated. 

Gifldy  in  spirit,  gazing  still  in  doubt 

■Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no.  Shak. 

ffilD'DY  (gid'de),  v.  n.  To  turn  quick.  Chapman. 
£l[D'DY,  c.  u.   To  make  giddy  or  dizzy.    Farindon. 

eiD'DY-BRAINED  (-brand),  a.  Careless  ;  thought- 
less ;  flighty  ;  volatile.  Otway. 
£;iD'DY-HEAD,n.  One  without  reflection.  Burtmi. 

Thoughtless ;    unsteady ; 
Donne. 

mD'DY-PACED  (-past),  a, 
ularity. 

tjGlE(gi),i'.  a.  [OldFr.^Mze;*.]  To  guide.  Chaitcer. 

gMER'EA-GLE  [jer'e-gl,  J.  W.  F.  Sm.  ;  ger'e-gl, 
.S. ;  ji'er-e'gl.  A".],  n.  [See  Gerfalcon.]  A 
large  sort  of  eagle,  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  18. 

^lER'FAL-CON  (jer'fSLw-kn),  7t.    See  Gerfalcon. 

GIE'S^CK-ITE,  n.  {Mm.)  A  hydrated  silicate  6f 
alumina,  soda,  and  potash,  occurring  in  six- 
sided  greenish  gray  prisms  of  greasy  lustre ;  a 
variety  of  elseolite  ;  —  so  named  from  tSir  Charles 
G/esec/;,  who  found  it  in  Iceland.  Dana.  Brande. 

fGlF,  conj.     [A.  S.  imp.  of  gifan.  to  give.]     If. 

Gif  any  good  king  will  fend.  Percy's  ReViqties. 

^^IF'Fy,  n.     An  instant.  —  See  Jiffy.  Forhy. 

SIFT,  n.  [A.  S.  gif'u,  a  gift;  gijian,  to  give; 
Ger.  gabe  ;  Dut.  gift,  gaate.  —  See  Give.] 

1.  A  thing  given  either  as  a  gratuity  or  as  a 
recompense  ;  a  present ;  a  benefaction  ;  a  gra- 
tuity; a  donation  ;  a  boon. 

The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  liie  through  Jesus  Christ.  iZom-vi.  23. 

2.  The  act  of  giving;  donation. 

Tliee  all  things  living  gaze  on,  all  things  thine 

By  gift.  Milton. 

3.  The  right  or  the  power  of  bestowing. 

No  man  has  any  anteced-ent  right  or  claim  to  that  which 
comes  to  him  by  free  gift.  South. 

4.  A  talent  given  by  nature  ;  an  endowment; 
power  ;  faculty.     "  The  gift  of  speech."    Blair. 

Syn. — Ctift  and  present  are  terms  used  to  denote 
sornerhing  given  to  an  individual.  Gift  commonly 
denotes  something  of  considerable  value,  given  as  an 
act  of  generosity  or  of  charity  to  benefit  the  receiver ; 
a.  present  may  be  of  very  little  value,  and  is  given  as  a 
token  of  regard  or  as  a  compliment.  A  ffift  does  ser- 
vice, a  present  does  honor,  to  the  receiver.  —  Dona- 
tion^ a  less  famil  ar  term,  denotes  a  gift  bestowed  on 
some  public  institution  or  public  charity,  usually  of 
considerable  amount.  Donation  and  benefaction  are 
applied  to  liberal  acts  of  charity.  —  A  gift  to  a  servant 
or  to  any  one  m  want ;  a  present  to  a  friend  ;  a  dona- 
tion to  a  public  institution  ;  benefactions  to  the  poor. 

Oift^  endowment^  and  talent  are  used  to  denote  some- 
thing bestowed  by  nature.  Gifts  are  either  natural 
or  supernatural  ;  endowments  and  talents  are  natu- 
ral. The  natural  g-ift  of  speech  ;  the  supernatural 
gift  of  tongues  or  of  healing  ;  natural  endowments  of 
body  or  mind  ;  a  talei.t  for  public  speaking. 

SIFT,  V.  a.    To  endow  with  any  faculty  or  power. 

Am  I  better  gifted  than  another?  Bp.  Hall. 

SlFT'pD,  a.  Endowed  with  any  particular  fac- 
ulty ;  talented  ;  able-minded.  "  Two  of  their 
gifted  brotherhood."  Dryden. 

eiFT'J^D-NESS,  ■/*.  State  of  being  gifted.  Echard. 

jSIFT'-ROPE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  fastened  to  a 
boat  for  towing  it  at  the  stern  of  a  ship.   Crabb. 

jGfiFTS;  n.pl.  The  white  spots  frequently  seen  on 
the  finger  nails.     [Local,  Eng.]  Moor. 

eiG  dig),  n.  1.  [Fr.  guigue.']  {Natd.)  A  ship's 
wherry;  a  long,  light  boat.  Johnson. 

2.  A  light  chaise  or  vehicle  with  two  wheels, 
drawn  by  one  horse.  Johnson. 

3.  Any  thing  whirled  rapidly  round  in  play. 
"Playthings,  as  tops,  gigs,  battledoors."  Locke. 

4.  A  dart  or  harpf)on  ;  a  fizgig.  Johnson. 

5.  A  rotatory  cylinder  covered  with  wire 
teeth,  for  teazling  woollen  cloth.  Brande. 

6.  A  wanton  girl.  —  See  Giglot.       Johnson. 

t  (?iG  (jig),  n._  [It.  giga;  IPr.  gigtie,  a  jig  ;  Ger. 
geige,  a  violin  ;  Icel.  gigia.l     A  fiddle  ;  a  jig. 
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t  pIG  (jig),  V.  a.     [L.  gigno.l 

1.  To  engender ;  to  beget ;  to  produce.  Dryden. 

2.  To  fish  with  a  gig  or  fizgig.  Wright. 

5fI-GAN-TB'AN,  a.  Like  a  giant ;  gigantic.  More. 

pi-GAN-Ti5saUE'  (-tesk'),  o.  [It.  §  Sp.  gigantes- 
co  ;  Fr.  gigantesgue.]  Noting  the  style  or  man- 
ner of  giants. 

Science,  as  well  as  history,  has  its  past  to  show—  a  oast 
indeed,  much  larger;  but  its  immeusity  is  dynamic,  not  divine 
-  giganlesiiiK,  not  lioly.  j,  Martinean. 

gi-GAN'T[C,  ffi.  [L.  giganteus ;  It.  giganteo ;  Sp. 
gigajitico.] 

1.  Suitable  to,  or  resembling,  a  giant;  very 
large;  big;  huge;  vast;  enormous;  colossal; 
prodigious  ;  monstrous  ;  giant.  "  Gigantic 
size."    Hilton.     "  Gigantic  limbs."    Dryden. 

2.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  a  particular  species, 
when  its  dimensions  considerably  exceed  those 
of  any  of  its  congeners.  Hensloiv. 

gH-GAN'TJ-CAL,  a.  Big ;  bulky ;  gigantic,  [r.] 
"  Gigantical  Cyclopes."  Burton. 

pi-GAN'TI-CAL-Ly,  ad.     In  a  gigantic  manner. 

gfl-GAN'TI-ClDE,  n.  [L.  gigas,  gigantis,  a  giant, 
andcffirfo,  to  kill.]  The  murder  of  a  giant.ffoZtom. 

pI-GAN'TlC-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gi- 
gantic ;  hugeness.  Ash. 

t  pI-GAN'TINE,  a.     Gigantic.  Bullokar. 

gti-GAN'TO-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  yiyas,'yiyavTO!,  a  giant, 
and  ;.iflo5,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  crystallized  min- 
eral allied  to  Fahlimite ;  —  so  named  in  allusion 
to  its  large  crystals.  Dana. 

^fl-GAN-TOL'O-PY,  n.  [Gr.  yiyas,  yiyavTos,  a 
giant,  and  )-6yosj  a  discourse.]      A  treatise  on 


giants. 


Smart. 


gl-GAN-TOM'A-jGIIY,  n.  [Gr.  yiyavroiiaxia;  yi- 
ya^,  yiyavTos,  a  giant,  and  li&x^,  a  battle.]  A  war 
of  giants,    [u.]  Ash. 

jGIG'GLE  (ilg'gl),  re.  [A.  S.  geagl]  A  tittering, 
puerile  laugh ;  a  titter.  Barrow. 

eiG'GLE,  V.  n.  [Dut.  gichgelen  ;  Gael,  gigeall,  to 
tickle.]  [i,  GIGGLED  ;  pp.  giggling,  giggled.] 
To  laugh  with  short,  half-suppressed  catches ; 
to  laugh  in  a  silly  manner  ;  to  titter.     Gamck. 

BlG'GL^jR,  re.  One  that  giggles  ;  atitterer.  Herbert. 

GIG'GLING,  It.     The  act  of  one  who  giggles. 

t  gIg'LOT,  n.  [See  Gig,  and  Giggle.]  A  wan- 
ton;  a  lascivious  girl ; — written  also  giglet.  S/iak. 

t  eiG'LOT,  a.  Inconstant ;  giddy  ;  light ;  wan- 
ton. Shak. 

SIC'— MILL,  n.  A  cylinder  in  a  cloth  manufac- 
tory, on  which  teasels  or  wire  teeth  are  fixed  to 
card  the  cloth.  .Simmonds. 


piG'OT,  re'.     [Fr.]     A  leg  of  mutton : 
mutton. 


—  a  slice  of 
Cliaptnan. 


GIL'B{;R-TINE,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  re- 
ligious order,  named  from  Gilbert,  lord  of 
Sempringham,  in  England,  founded  about 
1148.  Buck. 

eiL'B^R-TINE,  a.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  Belonging  to  the 
Gilbertine  order  of  monks.  Wright. 

eiL'B^RT-lTE,  re.  {Min.)  A  luminated  vrhitish 
mineral  composed  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
lime  ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  D.  Gilbert.  Dana. 

BtLD  {p\i),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  yj'Ware.  — SeeGoLD.]  [i. 
GILT  or  gilded;  pp.  gilding,  gilt,  or  gild- 
ed.] 

1.  To  overlay  or  coat  with  gold-leaf,  or  a  thin 
film  of  gold.     "  To  gild  refined  gold."        Shak. 

2.  To  cover,  or  enrich,  as  with  gold.     "The 
gilded  puddle."  ■  Shak. 

3.  To  give  a  golden  appearance  or  color  to ; 
to  brighten  ;  to  adorn. 

No  more  the  rising  sun  ^liall  gild  the  mom.  Pope. 

4.  To  give  a  brilliant  or  specious  coloring  or 
appearance  to  ;  to  set-ofF. 

For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  Rrace, 

I'll  gild  It  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have.  Shak. 

eiLD,  re.    See  Guild.  Todd. 

tSILD'ALE,  n.  A  drinking  bout  in  which  every 
one  pays  an  equal  share.  Scott. 
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eiLD'jpR,  re.    1.  One  who  gilds.  Bacon. 

2.  A  Dutch  coin ;  a  guilder.  —  See  Guilder. 

elLD'lNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  laying  thin  gold,  or 
gold-leaf,  on  any  surface. 
2.  Gold  leaf  laid  on  any  surface.       Addison. 

SILD'JNG-SiZE,  n.  A  kind  of  size  used  by  gild- 
ers. Simmonds. 

<JIL'-h66t-J;r,  «.    The  screech-owl.         Booth. 

elLL  (ill),  n. ;  pi.  etLL?.  [L.  gula,  the  throat ; 
Sp.  agalla,  a  gland  in  the  throat ;  also,  a  gill ; 
Sw.  gel,  a  gill.J 

1.  The  respiratory  organ  in  fishes,  and  some 
other  animals,  as  lobsters,  frogs  in  their  tad- 
pole state,  &c. ;  one  of  the  branchise. 

,eeg==  "  Qills  are  composed  of  rows  of  slender,  flat- 
tened processes,  covered  with  a  tissue  of  innumerable 
minute  and  close-set  blood-vessels.  The  water  is  ad- 
mitted at  tlie  mouth,  and  escapes  by  fissures  on  eacll 
side  of  tlie  liead,  tlie  air  contained  in  tJle  water  act- 
ing upon  tlie  blood  as  it  passes  through  the  gills." 
BraudG. 

2.  A  flap  below  the  beak  of  a  bird.       Bacon. 

3.  The  flesh  about  the  chin.  Swift. 

4.  A  pair  of  wheels  and  a  frame  on  which 
timber  is  carried.  Simmonds. 

5.  [Icel.  gil.J  A  woody  glen  ;  a  ravine  ;  a 
gully  ;  a  dell ;  a  ghyll.        lioUotoay.    Brockett. 

6.  (Bat.)  A  vertical  plate  descending  from  the 
under  side  of  the  cap  of  an  agaric,  and  radiating 
from  the  stipes.  Henslow. 

piLL  (jil),  re.  1.  [Low  L.  gilla.  —  A.  S.  wcegel,  a 
gill.]  A  measure  of  capacity ;  the  fourth  part 
of  a  pint. 

.8S-  In  the  North  of  England,  the  half-pint  is 
termed  a  gdl.  Simmonds.  —  Among  miners,  a  pint  is 
a  ^rill.   Wright. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Glechoma  ;  ground- 
ivy,  or  alehoof. 

The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb.       Sliemtonc. 

3.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground-ivy. 

Johnson. 

4.  In  ludicrous  language,  a  woman ;  a  wan- 
ton; gill-flirt;  —  from  Gulian,  the  old  way  of 
writing  Julian  and  Juliana.  Johnson.  —  "  Each 
Jack  with  his  gill."    B.  Jonson. 

elLL'-c6v-5R,  n.  The  covering  of  the  gills  or 
aperture  of  a  fish ;  gill-lid.  Pennant. 

(^IL-LR  'Jfl-A,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  North  Amer- 
ican plants,  the  root  of  which  possesses  proper- 
ties similar  to  those  of  ipecacuanha.      P.  Cyc. 

plL'L^T,  re.  In  ludicrous  language,  a  woman  ;  a 
flirt ;  a  gill.  Johnson. 

eiLL'FLAP,  re.  A  membrane  attached  to  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  gill-lid,  immediately  closing 
the  gill-opening.  Maunder. 

91LL'— FLIRT,  n.  A  pert  or  wanton  girl.  —  See 
Gill,  and  Jill-plikt.  Guardian. 

piLL'-HdUSE,  re.  A  house  where  gill  is  sold. 
[11.]  Pope. 

(JIl.L'IAN  (jil'ygin),  n.  [The  old  way  of  writing 
Julian  or  Juliana^    A  wanton.        Beau.  ^  Fl. 

^IL'LJE,  or  plL'LY,  re.     1.  A  Highland  serf;  a 

male  servant ;  a  menial.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2,  A  giddy  young  woman.  Jamieson. 

eiLL'— LID,  re.    The  covering  of  the  gills.    Smart. 

j&ILL'-O'PEN-Ing,  re.  The  aperture  of  a  fish 
through  which  the  water  taken  in  at  the  mouth 
passes  out  over  the  gills.  Smart. 

g(ILL'-RAV'A-95E,  re.  A  weneher.   Sir  W.  Scott. 

piL'LY-FLoW-eR  Cjll'le-fliia-er),  re.  [Gr.  icapuiS- 
(pvXXov,  the  clove-tree ;  K6pvov,  nut,  and  <i)bX).ov, 
leaf ;  L.  caryophyllum  ;  Fr.  giroflier,  girojUe, 
gillyflower ;  —  the  latter  so  called  because  it  re- 
sembles the  clove-tree  in  scent.  Minsheu,  Sul- 
livan. —  Corrupted  from  July  flower.  Skinner.'] 
{Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Matthiola,  or  stock ;  —  especially  applied  to 
varieties  of  Matthiola  incana.  Eng.  Cyc. 

BILSE,  re.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  salmon.  [North 
of  England,]  Brockett. 

eiLT,  re.     1.  Gold  laid  on  the  surface  of  anything. 

Our  gayness  and  our  giU  are  all  besmirched.       Shak. 

2.  A  young  sow.     [Local,  Eng.]  Clarke. 


Gilt-head  (,Ci-cmlabru8  tinea'). 


GILT,  i.  Sep.  from  gild.    See  Gild. 
filLT-ED^fED'  (-ejd),  a.  Having  a  gilt  edge.Cfoj-/i:e. 

GILT'-HEAD  (|ilt'liSd),  re.     [gilt  and  head.] 

1.  {Ich.)  A  sea-fish, 
about  twelve  inches 
long,  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  the 
Chrysophrys  aurata ; 
—  so  called  on  account 
of  its  golden-colored 
eyebrows  :  —  also,  a  fish,  about  six  inches  long, 
found  on  the  English  coast ;  Crenilahrus  tinea. 

Yarrell. 

2.  A  kind  of  bird.  Hakewill. 

gIlt'-TAIL,  re.  A  kind  of  worm  ;  —  so  called 
from  its  having  a  yellow  tail.  Johnson. 

t  pIM  (jim),  a.  Neat ;  spruce  ;  well-dressed  ; 
jemmy.     [Antiquated  or  local.]  Johnson. 

pIM'BAL,  re. ;  pi.  ;g1'm'bal?.  [L.  ycmeZtos,  paired.] 
(^Naut.)  An  aj^paratus  consist- 
ing of  two  brass  rings  by  which 
a  sea-compass  is  suspended  in 
its  box  so  as  to  counteract  the   n     ||mi|]r]|i| 
eft'eot  of  the  ship's  motion,  and  — 

keep  the  card  horizontal,  one 
ring  allowing  mbtion  in  one  direction,  and  the 
other  in  the  opposite.  Mar.  Did. 

piM'BOL,  re.    Same  as  Gimbal.  Francis. 

^ftM'CRACK,  re.  [Ludicrously  formed  from  en- 
gine. Skinner.  —  "  More  probably  from  gim, 
and  crack,  a  smart  youth.  Gimcrack  appears  to 
have  been  first  applied  to  the  person."  Todd?^ 
A  trivial  mechanism  or  device;  a  toy;  a  trifle. 
"  This  is  a  gimcrack."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

GIM'L^T,  re.  [Fr.  gibclet ;  corrupted  from  uiimble. 
Junius.]  A  small  borer  or  tool  having  a  trans- 
verse handle  at  the  upper  end,  and  at  the  other 
a  worm  or  screw,  and  a  cylindrical  cavity  above 
the  screw,  forming  in  its  transverse  section  a 
crescent ;  —  often  written  and  pronounced  gim- 
blet  (lim'blet).  Weale. 

GIM'LpT,  V.  a.  {Naut.)  To  turn  round,  as  an 
anchor  by  its  stock.  Mar.  Diet. 

GIM'L^T-ING,  re.  The  act  of  turning  the  anchor 
round  by  its  stock,  like  a  gimlet.  Brande. 

t  ^IM'MAL,  n.    [L.  gemellus,  twinned,  or  paired.] 

1.  A  sort  of  double  ring ;  gimbal.    Halliwell, 

2.  Some  quaint  piece  of  machinery. 

I  think  by  some  odd  gimmdls  or  device.  Shak. 

f  ^IM'MAL,  a.      Made   or   consisting  of  double 
.    rings.  '  "  The  gimmal  bit  lies  foul."  Shak. 

t  pIM'M^R,  re.     Contrivance  or  machinery.   Hall. 

GIMP,  a.  [W.  gwymp,  pretty.]  Nice  ;  spruce  ; 
trim.     [Provincial,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

GIMP,  re.  {Manufactures.)  A  kind  of  edging  made 
of  silk  twist  or  cord,  usually  interlaced  with  a 
metallic  wire.  Simmonds. 

to  indent 


GIMP,  V.  a.    To  jag 
to  notch. 


to  denticulate ; 
Maunder. 


pIN  (jin),  re.  [L.  juniperus,  the  juniper-tree  ; 
junior,  younger,  and  pario,  to  produce  ;  so 
called  because  it  puts  forth  younger  berries 
while  the  others  are  ripening.  Minsheu.  —  Fr. 
geniivre,  a  juniper-berry,  also  gin ;  Eng.  cor- 
ruptly Geneva,  and  by  contraction,  gin.]  A  kind 
of  ardent  spirits  originally  manufactured  in 
Holland  from  rye  and  malted  bigg,  and  flavored 
with  juniper  berries,  known  in  commerce  as 
Hollands  gin.  Ure. 

JH^  "  The  liquor  bearing  the  above  name  [Hollands 
gin]  in  this  country  [England]  is  of  British  manufac- 
ture, and  is  frequently  flavored  by  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  rendered  biting  upon  the  palate  by  caustic  potash. 
In  Holland,  the  tinest  gin  bears  the  name  of  Schie- 
dam.^ ^   Brande. 

pIN  (jln),  re.  [A  contraction  o{  engine. — See 
Engine.] 

1.  (Mech.)  Any  machine  for  raising  gi'eat 
weights,  as  a  jack,  crane,  pile-driver,  &c. :  —  a 
machine  for  clearing  cotton  of  seeds  ;  a  cotton- 
gin  :  —  a  pump  worked  by  rotatory  sails. 

Francis.    Ray. 

2.  A  trap ;  a  snare ;  a  net. 

I  know  thy  trains. 
Though  dearly  to  ray  cost,  thy  gins,  and  toils.      2Iilion. 


3.  An  instrument  of  torture  ;  a  rack. 

Tyi)htcufl' joints  were  stretched  on  a  gin. 
9iN,  V.  a.       [('.    GINNED  ;  pp.    GINNING,  GINNED.] 

1.  To  catch  in  a  trap.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

2.  To  clear,  as  cotton,  by  separating  the  fila- 
ments from  the  seeds.  Ure. 

9IN,  V.  re.     1.    [Goth,  ginnan.]     f  To  begin  ;  to 

commence.  Wickliffe. 

2.  To  give.    [Local,  Eng.]  Holloway. 

GIN  (ITn),  core/.  [See  GiN,  v.  re..  No.  2.]  If. 
[Scotland  and  North  of  England.]  Grose. 

t  GING,  re.    [See  Gang.]    A  company.  B.  Jonson. 

gUN'GAL,  or  gjIN'GAUL,  re.  A  large  musket, 
u^ed  in  India  by  the  natives.  Mil.  Ency. 

^rlN'p^E  (jin'jer),  re.  [Gr.  ^lyyiPcpts  ;  L.  zingibe- 
ri,  or  zingiber ;  It.  zenzero,  or  gengiovo  ;  Sp. 
gennibre ;  Fr.  gingembre  ;  Dut.  gember ;  Gael. 
ingber,  or  ingwer  ;  Dan.  ingofer ;'  Sw.  ingefcira. 
—  According  to  Pott,  the  Sanscrit  m're^ati^j'a, 
antler-shaped.]  (Bot.)  An  East-Indian  and 
West-Indian  plant ;  the  Zinziber  officiimU  :  —  a 
name  more  commonly  applied  to  the  root,  well 
known  for  its  hot,  spicy  taste.  Palmer. 

piN'g?R-BEEE,  re.  A  beverage  or  sort  of  beer 
made  by  fermenting  ginger,  cream  of  tartar,  and 
sugar  with  yeast  and  water.  W.  Ency. 

(JIN'pjR-BEEAD,  re.  A  sweet  cake  spiced  vrith 
ginger.  Chaucer. 

^tlN'p^R-BREAD-TREE,  re.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
palmj  the  doom  ;  —  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  brown,  mealy  rind  to  gingerbread. 
— See  Doom.  Eng.  Cyc. 

9IN'(;jpR-BREAD-W0RK  (-wUrk),  re.  Work  cut 
or  carved  in  various  fanciful  shapes,  as  an  orna- 
ment to  buildings,  &c.  Grose. 

5rIN'G5R-LY,  ad.  Cautiously;  tenderly;  nicely. 
["Not  yet  disused."     Todd.]      Shak.    Bentley. 

t  (?IN'p5E-NESS,  n.   Niceness  ;  caution.  Bailey. 

piN'gf^lR-POP,  re.    Ginger-beer. 

^IN'9BR-WINE,  n.     Wine  flavored  with  ginger. 

GING'HAM  (glngVm),  re.  [Fr.  guingham;  Ger. 
gingham..]  A  thin  checkered  cotton  fabric 
made  to  imitate  lawn.  Ure. 

piN'GI-LIf-OIL,  re.  An  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  plants  of  the  genus  Sesamum.  Liiidhiy. 

^IN'^JNG,  re.  {Mining.)  The  lining  of  a  shaft 
with  stones  or  brick  for  its  support.        Wright. 

QlN'pf-VAL,  a.  [L.  gingiva,  the  gum.]  Belong- 
ing or  relating  to  the  gums.  Holder. 

9lNG'K0,  re.  {Bot.)  A  very  beautiful  tree  of  the 
genus  Salisburia,  indigenous  to  Japan ;  —  writ- 
ten also  ginko.  Baird, 

pIN'GLE  (jing'gl),  V.  re.  [Gael,  gleang,  a  tink- 
ling sound.  —  Ger.  klingen.  —  L.  tinnio,  to  tin- 
gle.—  "  A  word  without  doubt  formed  from  the 
sound."  Richardson.]  \i.  gingled  ;  pp.  gin- 
gling,  gingled.]     [Written  also  jingle.] 

1.  To  clink  with  quick  vibrations  ;  to  utter  a 
sharp,  clattering  noise  ;  to  tinkle.  "  Men  might 
his  bridle  hear  gingling.'*  Chaucer, 

2.  To  maJie  an  affected  sound  in  periods  or 
cadence.  Howell. 

^IN'GLE,  V.  a.  To  shake  so  as  to  make  clinking 
sounds ;  to  tinkle.  "  The  bells  she  gingled." Pope. 

(^IN'GLE,  re.     1.  A  shrill,  clattering  or  clinking 

sound.     "  The  gingle  of  his  spur.       B.  Jonson. 

2.  Affected  sound  of  periods.       BolingbroJce. 

§rIN'GL{)E,  re.     He  who,  or  that  which,  glngles. 

^IN'GLING  (jing'gljng),  re.  The  act  of  making  a 
gingling  noise  ;  a  tinkle.  Ash. 

II  GIN'GLY-MOID  [|ing'gle-mbid,  S.  W.Ja.K.  Sm. 
R.],  a.  [Gr.  ytyyAujuof,  a  hinge,  and  tl^og,  form.] 
Belonging  to,  or  like,  a  ginglyraus.  Holder. 

II  GIN-GLY-MOID'AL,  a.     Ginglymoid.         Craig. 

II  GIN'GLY-MtJS,  re. ;  pi.  elN'GLy-MI.  [Gr.  yiyyl\>- 
jidg,  a  hinge.]  {Anat.)  A  species  of  articulation 
which  admits  of  motion  in  only  two  directions, 
like  a  hinge,  as  the  knee-joint.  Palmer. 

(^IN'HORSE,  re,     A  mill-horse.  Booth. 

(JIN'KO,  re.     {Bot.)  See  Gingko.  Lindley. 

GIN'NST,  re.     A  nag ;  a  genet.  —  See  Genet. 
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^IN'NJNG,  n.  The  operation  by  whicli  the  seeds 
of  cotton  are  separated  from  the  filaments  by 
means  of  the  apparatus  called  a  cotton-gin. Craig , 

plN'NY— CAR'RiA^E,  n.  A  small,  strong  carriage 
for  conveying  materials  on  a  raiboad.  lialliwell. 

^IN'SENG  (jln'sSng),  re.  [Chinese  gen-senq,  first 
of  plants.  Palmer.']  The  root  of  the  'Panax 
quinque folium,  found  in  America  and  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  and  highly  valued  in  China  as  a 
panacea,  to  which  country  it  is  now  exported  in 
large  quantities  from  the  U.  States.  McCulloch. 
eS'  "  Tlie  root  is  about  the  thickness  of  the  little 
finger,  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  often  dividing  into 
two  brandies  ;  of  a  whitish-yellow  color,  wrinlvled 
on  the  surface,  and  of  a  compact,  almost  horny  tex- 
ture. It  has  no  smoU,  but  a  very  sweet  taste,  com- 
bined witli  a  slight  degree  of  aromatic  bitterness." 
Dunfflison. 

piN'-SHOP,  ».  A  dram-shop  where  gin  is  kept 
for  sale.  Arbuthnot. 

QIF,7i.  [A  contraction  oi  gypsy ^]  A  sly  or  crafty 
servant.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Qiv  (jTp),t!.  a.  To  eviscerate,  as  herrings.  Bailey. 

pIP'ON,  !i.    Ajuppon.  —  See  JuppoN.         Todd. 

^IP'PING,  n.  The  operation  of  taking  out  the 
entrails  of  herring.  Craig. 

9iP'STRE,  re.  [Fr.  gibeciire.']  A  kind  of  pouch 
or  purse  formerly  worn  at  the  girdle,        Clarke. 

9IP'SY  (jip'se),  n.    A  vagrant.  —  See  Gypsy. 

(?IP'SY,  u,.    See  Gypsy.  Brand. 

(^IP'SY-I§M,  re.     The  quality  of  gipsies.      Clarice. 

9IP'SY-W0RT  (-wiirt),n.  {Bot.)  An  herbaceous 
perennial  plant;  water-hoarhound  ;  Lycopus 
EuropcBUS.  Farm.  Ency. 

5rj-RAFFE',  re.  [Arab,  xariffa ; 
It.  giraffa  ;  Sp.  girafa  ;  Fr. 
girafe.']  (ZoBl.)  An  animal 
found  in  Africa,  being  the 
tallest  of  existing  quadru- 
peds, and  the  largest  of  ru- 
minants ;  Giraffa  camelo- 
pardalis  ;  Cervus  camelopar- 
dalis  of  Linnaeus  ;  —  called 
also  the  eamelopard.  Brande. 

(?IR'AN-DOIjE  [jeVfin-dol,  P. 
Ja. ;  Jir'?n-doI,  E.  C.  Wb.  ; 
zhe'ran-dol,  Sm.],re.  \\t.  gi- 
randola  ;  giro,  a  turn, and  an- 
dare,  to  go  ;  Sp.  girandula ; 
Fr.  giratidole.']  A  large  kind 
of  branched  candlestick  ;  a 
chandelier.  Todd.  Giraffe. 

gflR'A-SOLE  [jir'?-s51,  W.  Sm.  Wb. ;  jl're-sol,  S. 
F.  i  je'r?-s61.  P.],  n.  [L.  gyrus,  a  turn,  and  sol, 
the  sun ;  It.  girasole ;  Sp.  %  Fr.  girasol.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  turnsole,  or  heliotrope.  Johnson. 

2.  (Mm.)  A  milk-white  or  bluish  opal,  which 
presents  bright  hyacinth-red  and  yellow  reflec- 
tions, when  turned  towards  the  sun  or  any 
strong  light.  Dana.    Brande. 

eiRD,  V.  a.  [Goth,  gairdan ;  A.  S.  gyrdan  ;  Dut. 
gorden ;  Ger.  gtlrten ;  Dan.  giorde  ;  Icel.  girda  ; 
Sw.  gjorda.]  [j.  GIRT  or  girded  ;  pp.  gieding, 

GIRT  or  GIRDED.] 

1.  To  bind  round,  as  with  a  twig  or  a  cord. 

They  sprinkled  enrtli  upon  tlieir  heads,  and  ffirded  their 
loins  with  sackcloth.  2  Mace.  x.  3. 

2.  To  fasten  by  binding  ;  to  begird ;  to  engird. 

No;  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords.         Addison. 

3.  To  clothe  ;  to  invest ;  to  habit ;  to  furnish ; 
to  equip;  to  girdle.  "  Girt  with  omnipotence." 
"  Girded  with  snaky  wiles."  Milton. 

I  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen.       JJsefc,  xvi.  10. 

4.  To  surround ;  to  enclose  ;  to  encircle. 

That  Nyscian  isle 
Girt  with  the  River  Triton.  MiliQTi. 

5.  t  To  pierce  with  a  weapon  ;  to  strike. 

Halliwell. 

6.  To  sneer  at ;  to  reproach  ;  to  gibe. 

Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods.        Shah. 

filRD,  V.  n.    [Perhaps  by  transposition  from  gride. 

Johnson.  — No  more  than  a  consequential  usage 

of  gird,  to  bind  round.    Richardson.]    To  gibe  ;' 

to  sneer ;  to  mock ;  to  jeer. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  Shak. 

[A.  S.  gyrd,  or  gird,  a  rod.] 


SIRD,  re. 


1.  A  twitch;  a  pang.     "Many  fearful  girds 
and  twinges  which  the  atheist  feels."    Tillotson. 

2.  A  sarcasm;  a  gibe  ;  a  sneer.  Shak. 
filRD'^R,  re.     1.  One  who  girds  or  gibes.      Lilly. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  principal  beam,  or  timber,  m 
a  floor.  Francis. 

ffi'lRD'JNG,  re.  A  covering.  "  A  ^eV&'re^  of  sack- 
cloth."    [r.]  Isa.  iii.  24. 

eiR'DLE  (gir'dl),  re.  [A.  S.gyrdel;  Frs.  gerdel; 
Dut.  gordel;  Ger.  giirtel;  Dan.  gyrdel;  Sw. 
giyrdel.] 

1.  A  band  or  belt  for  the  waist ;  a  belt.     "A 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins."         Matt.  iii.  4. 

2.  Enclosure  ;    circumference.     '*  The  girdle 
of  these  walls."  Shak. 

3.  The  zodiac.      "Under  the  girdle  of  the 
world."  Bacon. 

4.  A  round  iron  plate  for  baking  cakes ;   a 
griddle.     [Local,  Eng.]  Pegge. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  small  circular  band  around  the 
shaft  of  a  column.  Francis. 

6.  {Jewellery.)   The  line  which  encompasses 
the  stone  parallel  to  the  horizon.  Craig. 

7.  {Mining.)  A  stratum  or  bed  of  stone  or 
other  substance  occurring  irregularly  .Lore.  Ency. 

Syn.  —  See  Zone. 

GIR'DLE,  V.  u.  [i.  GIRDLED  ;  pp.  GIRDLING,  GIR- 

dledJ 

1.  To  bind  as  with  a  girdle  ;  to  gird. 

Girdling  one  another 
Within  their  alabaster,  innocent  arms.  SJiak. 

2.  To  enclose  ;  to  shut  in  ;  to  environ. 

The  blooming  groves  that  girdled  her  around.      C'owper. 

3.  To  make  a  circular  incision  round,  as  a 
tree  through  the  bark,  so  as  to  kill  it.   Loudon. 

eiR'DLE-BELT,  re.  A  belt  that  encircles  the 
waist.  Dryden. 

©IR'DL^R,  ?i.  1.  One  who  girdles  or  makes  girdles. 
2.  A  brazier.  Sim^nonds. 

GiR'DLE-STEDE,  or  GIR'DLE-STEAD,  n.  The 
place  of  the  girdle  ;  the  waist.  Halliwell. 

ei'R'DLING,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  girdles  ;  —  a 
mode  of  killing  trees  by  making  an  incision 
around  them  through  the  bark.  Simmonds. 

^IRE,  re.    See  Gyre.  Johnson. 

(^I-REL  'LA,  re.     [It.]     A  weathercock.      Jodrell. 

GIRL  [gerl,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  girl,  B.  R. ; 
garl,  p. ;  ggrl,  but  in  common  discourse  gal, 
Kenrick],  re.  ["  About  the  etymology  of  this 
word  there  is  much  question."  Johnson.  —  "  This 
word  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  northern  dialects. 
Skinner  suspects  that  as  ceorl,  in  A.  S.,  signi- 
fies male,  so  ceorla  signifies  female,  though  no, 
such  word  is  found  in  existence.  Lye  observes 
that  girl  in  our  old  writers  is  applied  to  a  male 
(as  well  as  to  a  female),  and  he  therefore  decides 
for  ceorl.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  repeats  the  observa- 
tion of  Lye.  The  A.  S.  ceorl,  Ger.  kerl,  Dan. 
kaerl,  and  Swed.  karl,  do  hot  appear  to  have 
been  ever  applied  to  the  female."  Richardson.  — 
"  It  is  most  probably  the  Low  L.  gerula,  a  young 
woman  employed  to  tend  children."  Webster.  — 
^^  Gerula,  she  that  carries."  Leverett.  — Minsheu 
supposes  it  to  be  derived  of  L.  garrula,  prating, 
"because  they  are  usually  talkative ;  or  of  It. 
girella,  a  weathercock,  because  of  their  fickle- 
ness." —  A.  S.  gal,  n.,  lightness,  folly  ;  gal,  a., 
light,  pleasant.  —  Halliivell  and  Wright,  in  their 
Dictionaries,  give  ^^Gerl,  A.  S.,  a  young  person 
of  either  sex."  But  the  word  gerl  is  not  found 
in  the  A.  S.  Dictionary  of  Lye,  or  in  that  of 
Bosworth.  —  Gael,  caile,  caileag  ;  "W.  herlodes, 
hocrell,  a  girl.] 

1.  A  female  child;    a  young  woman;  —  the 
correlative  of  boy. 

In  danger  hfldde  he  at  his  owen  gise 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise.  Chaucer. 

The  "yonge  girls/f^^  may  signify  either  the  young  men  or 
the  young  women,  as  girl  was  formerly  an  appellation  com- 
mon to  both  sexes.  Tifrwhitt, 
The  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls. 

Zeeh.  viii.  8. 

2.  {Among  Sportstnen.)  A  roebuck   of  two 
years  of  age.  Chambers. 

Gi'RL'HOOD  (-liiid),  re.  The  state  of  a  girl.  Seward. 

GIRL'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  suit- 
ing, a  girl  or  girlhood.  Carew. 

G'IRL'ISH-LY,  ad.     In  a  girlish  manner. 

GTRL'ISH-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  girlish  ; 
levity.  Booth. 


GIRN,  v.  n.     [A  corruption  of  grin.]     To  grin  

See  Grin.  South. 

aiJiOJVDE  (zhs-rond'),  re.  [Fr.]  {Hist.)  The 
name  of  a  party  of  republicans  in  the  French 
revolution  of  1790.  Smart. 

(jfi-RON'DIST,  re.  A  member  of  the  French  polit- 
ical party  styled  Gironde.  ,    Ed.  Rev. 

9IR-OU-ETTE',  re.  i7t.,  a  weathercock.]  A  pub- 
lic character,  or  politician,  who  turns  with 
every  political  breeze  ;  a  trimmer.  Brande. 

eiR'ROCK,  •«.     {Ich.)  A  kind  of  fish.       Johnson. 

GIRT,  i.  &  p.  from  gird.  —  See  Gird. 

GIRT,  V.  a.  ["  Formed  upon  the  past  part.  0!  gird." 
Richardson. — Icel.  gyrta.  —  See  Gird.]  To 
gird;  to  encompass;  to  encircle;  to  surround; 
to  embrace. 

Beneath  the  radiant  line  that  girts  the  globe.      Thomson. 

eiRT,  re.  1.  A  band  by  which  the  saddle  or  a 
burden  is  fixed  upon  a  horse  ;  a  girth.Beare.  &  Fl. 

2.  The  compass  measured  by  a  girt ;  girth. 

_  You  shall  Bee  a  pygmy  in  stature  as  big  as  a  giant  in  tlie 
girt.  Hammond. 

3.  {Surg.)  A  circular  bandage.        Wiseman. 

GIRTH,  re.  1.  The  band  by  which  the  saddle  or  a 
burden  is  fastened  upon  a  horse  ;  the  leather  gir- 
dle buckled  under  a  horse's  belly;  girt.     "The 

.   girths  brake."  B,  Jonson. 

2.  The  circumference  of  a  body,  as  of  a  tree 
or  an  animal ;  distance  around ;  girt. 

Its  length  was  twenty-four  feet,  but  the  girth  did  not  ex- 
ceed twelve.  I'ennant. 

3.  {Printing.)  A  leather  thong  belonging  to 
the  carriage  of  a  press,  by  which  it  is  let  in  and 
out.  Craig. 

GIRTH,  V.  a.  To  bind  with  a  girth ;  to  encircle  ; 
to  girt ;  to  gird,     [r.]  Johnson. 

GIRT'— LINE,  re.  {Naut.)  A  rope  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  rigging  a  ship  to  lift  the  rigging  up  to 
the  mast-head.  Brande. 

ejS-ARM',  re.  [Low  L.  gisarma ;  Fr. 
guisarme.]  {Ant.)  A  weapon  borne 
by  foot-soldiers  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  used  even  as  late  as  the  battle 
of  Flodden  in  1513.  Fairholt. 

t9I?E  (jiz),  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  gister:] 
To  feed,  as  cattle ;  to  pasture  ;  to 
agist.  Bailey. 

t  Gi§'LE  (ITz'zl),  re.  [A.  S.  gisel]  A  pledge  ;  — 
used  in  forming  some  proper  names,  as  Fred- 
gisle,  i.  e.  a  pledge  of  peace ;  Gislehevt,  i.  e.  an 
illustrious  pledge.  Gibson. 

GISMONDINE,  re.  {Min.)  A  native  silicate  of 
lime  found  near  Rome,  in  white  translucent  oc- 
tahedral crystals; — named  in  honor  of  Gis~ 
motidi,  an  Italian  mineralogist.  Craig. 

(?IST  (jist)  [jist,  Sm.  K.  C.  B.  O.  W.  Wb. ;  jit, 
Ja.],  re.  [Old  Fr.  giste  ;  Fr.  gite,  a  lodging- 
place  ;  gesir,  to  lie.]  {Law.)  The  main  point 
of  a  question  or  action,  or  that  on  which  it  lies 
or  turns ;  essence.  Biirke. 

qilTE  (jet),  re.  [Fr.,  a  lodging.]  A  place  where 
one  sleeps,  lodges,  or  reposes.  Ec.  Rev. 

GITH,  re.  [L.,  git,  gith.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Nigella ;  guinea  pepper.  Johnson. 

GIT'TfRN,  re.  [See  Guitar.]  A  sort  of  guitar 
or  harp  ;  a  cithern.  Drayton. 

GlT'T^RN,  V.  re.    To  play  on  the  gittern.    Milton. 

GiT'Tf.TH,  re.    A  title  prefixed  to  the  viii.,  Ixxxi., 

and  Ixxxiv.  Psalms.  Gniden. 

,g^The  commentators   are  not  agreed  upon  the 

meaning  of  the  word.  Hammond.    Adam  Clarlse. 

gi&S'TO  (jfis'to).  [It.]  {Miis.)  Noting  just, 
equal,  steady  time  ;  —  sometimes  synonymous 
with  moderate  or  andante.  Mus.  Diet. 

fitVE  (giv),  V.  a.  [Goth,  qiban ;  A.  S.  gifan ; 
Dwt.geeven;  Ger.geben;  i)an.  give;  Sv/.gtfra.] 

[i.  GAVE  ;   pp.  GIVING,  GIVEN.] 

1.  To  confer  or  transfer  without  any  price  or 
reward ;  to  bestow. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  Jlatt.  vi.  11. 

2.  To  deliver  or  transfer  as  an  equivalent ;  to 
exchange ;  to  pay. 

All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.        Job  ii.  4. 
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3.  To  grant ;  to  permit ;  to  allow. 

This  cloud  diepel,  the  light  of  heaven  restore, 

Give  me  to  see,  and  AitiK  asks  no  more.  Pope, 

4.  To  empower ;  to  commission ;  to  authorize. 

Then  ffive  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  wine.  Fope. 

5.  To  furnish  ;  to  afford ;  to  supply. 

Thou  must  give  us  also  sacrificea  and  burnt-offerings,  that 
we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord.  ^x-  x.  20. 

6.  To  Utter  ;  to  render  ;  to  pronounce. 

So  you  must  be  the  first  that  gives  this  sentence.       Shak. 

7.  To  show ;  to  exhibit ;  to  cause  to  result. 

The  number  of  men  being  divided  by  the  number  of  ships 
gives  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  men  apiece.    Arbuthnot. 

8.  To  occasion  ;  to  cause. 

We  desire  to  give  no  offence.  BuTmet. 

9.  To  incline  ;  to  devote  ;  to  apply. 

He  that  giveth  hie  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Most  High  will 
seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancients.        Eccles.  xxxix.  ]. 

10.  To  resign;  to  yield  up,  *'I  ffive  not 
heaven  for  lost."  Milton. 

11.  To  offer;  to  hold  forth;  as,  "  Giue  me 
your  hand." 

To  give  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver.  See  ROWLAND. — 
To  ffive  away,  to  alienate  ;  to  make  over  tn  another  ;  to 
transfer.  — To  give  back,  to  return  ;  to  restore.  —  To  gire 
cltase^  to  pursue.  — To  give  ear^  to  listen  ;  to  he;ir.  — To 
give  in,  to  hand  in  :  — to  abate  ;  to  deduct.  —  To  give 
over  J  to  leave  ;  to  quit :  —  to  conclude  lost :  —  to  aban- 
don.— To  give  outf  to  report ;  to  publish  ;  to  proclaim  ; 
to  announce  :  —  to  exiiibit :  —  to  emit.  — To  giveplace^ 
to  make  room  ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  retire. —  To  give  up, 
to  resign;  to  yield;  to  relinquish  :  —  to  abandon;  to 
forsake  :  —  to  devote  ;  to  dedicate.  —  To  give  way,  to 
withdraw;  to  make  room;  —  to  fail;  to  yield:  — 
(JV'aut.)  to  row,  after  having  ceased  for  a  short  time  ; 
also,  to  row  more  vigorously. —  To  give  way  together^ 
(.VflMt.)  to  keep  time  in  rowing. 

il@="  Give,  with  or  without  prepositions  annexed, 
admits  of  the  substitution  of  various  words,  according 
to  the  context ;  but  through  all  its  senses  it  retains  the 
general  idea  of  transfer  or  transmission. 

Syn. —  To  give  is  a  familiar  and  general  term. 
Give  bread,  money,  clothing,  &c. ;  grant  a  request  or 
petition  ;  bestow  charity  or  praise  ;  coiifera  favor  ;  yield 
a  point ;  supply  a  want ;  pay  a  debt ;  allow  a  mainte- 
nance; exhibit  proof.  —  Give  to  the  poor  or  to  infe- 
riors ;  present  to  friends ;  offer  to  superiors.  —  Present 
petition's;  offer  prayers.  —  See  Afford,  Deliver, 
Offer. 

61 VE,  V.  n.     1.  To  yield,  as  to  pressure;  as,  "A 
tight  shoe  gives  upon  being  worn." 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 

Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives.  Herbert. 

2.  To  grow  m,oist  and  soft;  to  soften. 

Hay  is  apt  to  give  in  the  cock.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  move  ;  to  pass ;  to  go. 

Now  back  he  gives,  then  rushes  on  amain.  Daniel. 

4.  fTo  weep  ;  to  shed  tears. 

Flinty  mankind,  whose  eyes  do  never  give 

But  thorough  lust  and  laughter.  Shak. 

To  give  in,  to  yield. —  To  give  in  to,  to  adopt ;  to 
embrace. —  To  give  off,  to  cease;  to  forbear. —  To 
gif-e  on  or  upon,  to  rush  or  fall  upon  :  —  to  look  into ; 
to  have  a  view  of;  as,  "  The  windows  give  upon  the 
street."  Tennyson. —  To  give  ov.t,  to  publish  ;  to  pro- 
claim :  —  to  cease  ;  to  fail ;  to  yield. —  To  give  over, 
to  cease  ;  to  act  no  more.  —  To  give  up,  to  yield  ;  to 
cease.  —  To  give  way,  to  yield  ;  to  fail. 

jGIVEN  (|iv'vn),;j.  ixQTQ.give,  —  See  Give. 

fiiV':5R,  ■«.    One  who  gives ;  a  donor  ;  a  bestower. 

God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 

^IVE?  (jivz),  76.  pi.     Fetters.  —  See  Gyves. 
fiiV'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  gives. 

Other  givings  are  lay  and  secular;  but  this  is  to  give  like  a 
priest.  Herbert. 

2.  The  act  of  softening,  "Upon  the  first 
giring  of  the  weather."  Addison. 

3.  A  gift ;  a  present ;  a  benefaction. 

His  givings  rare,  save  farthings  to  the  poor.  Fope. 

4.  Allegation ;  declared  intention.  Shak. 

GIZ'ZARD,  n.    [Fr.  gisier.']     The  strong,  muscu- 
lar, or  pyloric  division  of  the  stomach  of  birds. 

The  food  is  triturated  in  the  gizzard  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  hard  foreign  bodies,  as  sand  and  gravel,  which  the 
birds  swallow.  Eng.  Cyc. 

To  fret  one's  gizzard,  to  vex  one's  self.        Johnson. 

GLA'BRATE,  a.    {Bof.)    Becoming  glabrous  with 
age,  or  almost  glabrous.  Gray. 

f  GLA'BR^-ATE,   V.  a.      [L.  glabra,  glahratus.] 
To  make  bare,  plain,  or  smooth.         Cockeram. 

fGLAB'RI-TY,    n.       [L.  glaber,  glahris,    bald.] 
Smoothness;  baldness. 


GLA'BROUS,  a.     [It.  glabro  ;  Fr.  qlahre.'] 

1.  {ZoDl.)  Devoid  of  hair.        "  Brande. 

2.  {Bat.  &  Ent.)  Wholly  destitute  of  pubes- 
cence, or  down.  Henslow,    Maunder. 

GLA'CI-AL  (gla'she-^l),  a.  [L.  glaclalis  ;  glades, 
ice ;  It",  gkiciale  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  placial.'] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  ice  ;  icy. 

2.  {Chem.)  Noting  acids  the  crystals  of  which 
have  a  glassy  appearance.  Watson, 

The  glacial  theory  (Oeol.)  of  Agassiz  supposes  that 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  &;c.,  were  once 
enveloped  in  ice  nearly  to  tlie  tops  of  the  higliest 
mountains,  and  that  the  ice  melted  as  the  northern 
hemisphere  gradually  became  warmer.  P.  Cyc. 

GLA'CFAL-iST,  «.  An  adherent  to  the  glacial 
theory.  Penny  Mag. 

tGLA'C(-ATE  (gla'she-at),  v.  n.  [L.  glacio,  gla- 
oiatus  ;  glades,  ice.]  To  turn  into  ice.  Johnson. 

fGLA-CI-A'TION  (gla-she-a'shun),  n.     1.  The  act 

of  turning  into  ice.  Robinson. 

2.  Ice  formed.  Browne. 

GLAQ'1-ER  (gias'e-er)  [gl^s'e-er,  Sm.  C;  glas'er, 
Ja.\  gl^-ser',  ir. ;  gla'ser,  Wb.\  gla'se-er,  i?.], 
n. ;  pi.  GLACIERS.  [Fr.,  from  L.  glades,  ice,] 
A  field  or  vast  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow, 
found  in  the  valleys  and  slopes  of  lofty  moun- 
tains. Lyell. 
^8®=  The  Alpine  glaciers  are  from  10  to  15  miles 
long,  and  from  1  to  9J  broad,  and  their  mean  vertical 
thickness  ranges  from  100  to  600  feet.               Brande. 

GLA'CI-O-A'aU^-OUS,  a.  [See  Glacial,  and 
Aqueous.]  {Geol.)  Pertaining  to  the  combined 
action  of  water  and  ice.  Hitchcock. 

f  GLA'CIOUS  (gla'shus),  t*.  Icy;  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  ice.  Brotcne. 

GLACIS  (gla'sjs  or  gl'i-ses')  [gla'sis,  P.  J.  E.  Ja. 
R.  C.  Kenrick,  Ash,  Scott;  gla'sjs  or  glj-sgz', 
W.  F. ;  gla'sis  or  gla'sjs,  K. ;  gla-ses',  Sm.],  n. 
[Fr.] 

1.  (Fort.)  A  bank  of  earth  gently  sloping  to 
the  level  country,  eight  feet  high  at  the  crest, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  serving  to 
shelter  the  defenders  of  the  covered  way,  and 
to  secure  the  masonry  revetment  of  the  inner 
works  from  cannonade.       Ghs.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  An  insensible  slope  or  declivity.    Frands. 
j(j®="Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W. 

Johnston,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Barclay,  and 
Bailey  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  ;  and  only  Mr.  Nares  and  Entick  on  the  second. 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  give  the  a  the  sound  it 
has  in  glass.  The  great  majority  of  suffrages,  for  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  the  more  agree- 
able to  the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  is  certainly 
sufficient  to  keep  a  plain  Englishman  in  countenance 
for  pronouncing  the  word  in  this  manner  ;  but,  as  it 
is  a  French  word,  and  a  military  term,  a  military  man 
would  blush  not  to  pronounce  it  d  la  Frangaisc  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  numbers  for  the  other  manner,  I 
cannot  but  think  this  the  most  fashionable."   Walker. 

GLAD,  a.  [A.  Q.  glced,  or  glad \  Dan.  glad;  Icel. 
gladr ;  Sw.  glad."] 

1.  Pleased;  elevated  with  joy;  gratified; 
delighted  ;  happy  ;  —  commonly  followed  by  of; 
sometimes  by  at' or  with. 

Glad  ofe,  quarrel,  straight  I  claj)  the  door.  Fope. 

He  that  is  glad  at  calamities  shall  not  be  unpunished. 

Frov.  xvii.  5. 
The  Trojan  glad  with  eight  of  hostile  blood.       Drj/den. 

2.  Expressingjoy  or  gladness  ;  jojjful.  *'Glad 
precipitance."  Milton.     '^  A  glad  voice."  Pope. 

3.  Wearing  a  gay  appearance ;  bright ;  showy ; 
gay.     **  A  glad  light  green."  Chaucer. 

The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for 
them.  7sa.  XXXV.  1. 

4.  Pleasing ;  exhilarating ;  cheering. 

Her  conversation 
More  glad  to  me  than  to  a  miser  money  is.         Sidney. 

Syn. —  Glad  expresses  a  more  vivid  feeling  than 
cheerful,  and  less  than  delighted  or  joyful.  Glad  to  see 
a  friend,  and  much  pleased  or  delighted  with  his  soci- 
ety. Glad  tidings  ijoifal  news  ;  cheerful  countenance 
or  disposition;  graiijied  feeling;  gay  appearance  or 
person. 

GLAD,  V.  a.    To  make  glad  ;  to  gladden ;  to  gratify. 

It  glads  me 
To  see  so  many  virtues  thus  united.  Otway. 

fGLAD,  V.  71.    To  be  glad;  to  rejoice.    Massinger. 

GLAD'DEN  (glSd'dn),  o.  a.  [A.  S,  gladian;  Dan. 
glcede;  Sw. glcidja.']  [i.  gladdened;  pp.  GLiD- 
DENiNG,    GLADDENED.]      To   make    glad ;    to 


please  much;  to  delight;  to  cheer;  to  exhila- 
rate. 

A  secret  pleasure  gladdened  all  that  saw  him.        Addison, 

GLAD'DEN,  v.  n.  To  become  glad ;  to  rejoice.  Craig. 

GLAD'Df.R,«.  One  who  makes  glad,  [u.]   Dryden. 

GLADE,  71.  [A.  S.  gehlyd,  covered ;  hlidan,  to 
cover.  Tooke.  —  Icel.  A/nc?,  a  passage.  Todd. — 
Goth.  ^  Ger.  glatt ;  A.  S.  glid;  Belg.  *^  Dut. 
glad,  slippery,  smooth.] 

1.  A  clear,  gi-een  space  in  a  wood,  or  an  avenue 
through  it.  '*  The  unsheltered  glade.^'  Thomson. 

Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole. 

ColUns. 

2.  A  place  left  unfrozen  on  a  river  or  a  lake  : 
—  smooth  ice.     [Local,  New  England.] 

fGLA'D^N,  )ji^  [It.  gladizis,  a  sword.]  An  old 
fGLA'D^R,  >  name  for  sword-grass;  sedge.Junius. 
t  GLAD'FUL,  a.  Full  of  joy  and  gladness.  Spenser. 
tGLAD'FUL-NESS,  n.     Joy;  gladness.    Spenser. 

GLAD'I-ATE,  a.  [L.  gladius,  a  sword.]  (Bot.) 
Shaped  like  a  short,  straight,  sword,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  iris.  Loudon. 

GLAD'J-A-TOR  [giad'e-a-tur,  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  ;  glSd- 
e-a'tur,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  ;  gl^-dya'tur,  S.  £.],  n. 
[L.  gladiator  ;  gladius,  a  sword.]  A  combatant 
in  the  amphitheatre  in  ancient  Kome ;  a  sword- 
player  ;  a  prize-fighter ;  a  combatant. 

Commodus,  the  emperor,  did  himself  play  the  gladiator 

in  person.  HakevMU 

I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie.  Byron. 

GLAD-I-A-TO'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  gladiatorius ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  gladiatorio.']  Relating  to  gladiators;  glad- 
iatory  ;  gladiatorian.  Bp.  Porteus. 

GLAD-I-A-TO'R|-AN,  a.  Gladiatorial;  gladiato- 
ry.     [b.]  Shaftesbury. 

GLAD-I-A'TOR-iiJM,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of 
gladiators;  prize-fighting.  Ch.  Ob. 

GLAD-I-A'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  conduct,  art,  or  the 
quality  of  a  gladiator.  BHt.  Crit. 

GLAD'|-A-TO-RY,  t*.  Belonging  to  gladiators; 
gladiatorial.     *  Bp.  Reynolds. 

f  GLAD'I-A-TURE,  n.  [L.  gladiatura.]  Fencing; 
sword-play.  Gayton. 

GLAD'I-OLE,  n.  [L.  gladiolus,  a  little  sword; 
gladius,  a  sword.]  (Bot.)  The  corn-flag,  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  with  sword-shaped  leaves.       Lee. 

GLJl-Dl'g~L  ^S,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  name  applied 
to  three  different  genera  of  plants,  of  which 
the  most  extensive  is  the  corn-flag.       Loudon. 

GLAD'LY,  ad.     Joyfully  ;  with  gladness  or  joy. 

GLAD'NjpSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  glad;  cheer- 
fulness ;  happiness;  pleasure  or  exhilaration. 

Gladness  is  an  inferior  degree  of  joy.  Cogan. 

Syn. —  See  Joy. 

f  GLAD'— SAD,  a.  Uniting  joy  and  sorrow.  Drayton. 

t  GLAD'SHIP,  n.    The  state  of  gladness.     Gower. 

GLAD'SOME,   a.      1.    Pleased ;    gay;    delighted; 

glad.     "  Gladsome  company."  Spenser. 

2.  Causing  joy.     "  Gladsome  day."       Prior. 

GLAD'SOME-LY,  ad.     With  gayety  and  delight. 

GLAD'SOME-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  gladsome  ; 
gladness  ;  delight ;  gayety.  Johnson. 

GLAD'WYN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  7m ; 
Iris  fcetidissima.  Loudon. 

GLAIR  Tglir),  n.     [A.  S.  gkere.  —  Fr.  glaire.'] 

1.  Ihe  white  of  an  egg. 

Unslaked  lime,  chalk,  and  glair  of  an  egg.  Chaucer. 

2.  Any  viscous,  transparent  matter ;  —  partic- 
ularly a  mucous  evacuation  in  horses.    Skelton. 

3.  A  kind  of  halberd.  London  Ency. 

GLAiR,  v.  a.  To  smear  with  glair,  or  the  white 
of  an  egg.  Johnson. 

GLAiR'INE,  n.  A  substance  which  forms  on  the 
surface  of  thermal  waters.  Ogilvie. 

GlAiR'Y,  a.  Kesembling  glair,  or  having  the 
qualities  of  glair.  Smart. 

GLAIVE,  n.     See  Glave.  Todd. 

GlA  'Mj3,  n.  {Med.)  A  copiflus  secretion  of  the 
sebaceous  humor  of  the  eyelids,  rendering  them 
gummy ;  lippitude.  Dunglison. 
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GLA'MA,  w.     {ZoDl.)  A  species  of  camel.       Hill. 

GLA'MOUR,  or  GLA'MRR,  n.  The  supposed  in- 
fluence of  a  charm  on  the  eye,  causing  it  to  see 
things  differently  from  -what  they  really  are. 
[Scotland.]  iSir  W.  Scott.     Janueson. 

GLAnce  (12),  n.  [Dut.  ^Ia7is  ;  Ger.  fflanz ;  Dan. 
glands  ;  Sw.  fflans.] 

1.  A  sudden  shoot  of  light ;  a  glitter  ;  glare. 

His  ofleriiig  soon  propitious  fire  iVom  heaven 
Consumed  with  nimble  glance.  MUton. 

2.  A  snatch  of  sight ;  a  quick  view ;  a  glimpse  ; 
a  sudden  look.  *' A  ^r^a^ice  of  the  eye."  Dryden. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mindl  Cowper. 

3.  A  name  applied  to  the  sulphurets  of  some 
metals.  "Lead  ^r/ojice."  iShmnonds.  "Cop- 
per glanceJ'     Dana. 

4.  An  oblique  attack  or  allusion.    Atterhury. 

GLAncE,  v.  n.  [Ger.  glanzen,  to  glisten ;  to 
shinej  \i.  glanced;  jcp.  glancing,  glanced.] 

1.  To  shoot  a  sudden  ray  ;  to  glitter  ;  to  gleam. 

Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star.  Milton. 

2.  To  look  with  a  sudden  view,  or  cast  of  sight. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolUng, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven.  Shah. 

3.  To  fly  off  obliquely. 

I  am  elad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special  stand  to  strike 
-     '  at  me,  tliat  your  arrow  hath  glanced,  Shak. 

4.  To  censure  by  oblique  hints  ;  to  allude. 

He  had  written  verses,  wherein  lie  glanced  at  a  certain 
reverend  doctor  famous  for  dulness.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Allude. 

GLAncE,  v.  a.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or  ob- 
liquely ;  to  cast  askance. 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  hia  losses.  Shdk. 

GLAnCE'-COAL,  n.  Coal  that  burns  without 
flame ;  anthracite.  Shnmonds. 

GLAn'CING,  71.  The  act  of  one  who  glances.  Milton. 

GLAn'CJNG-LY,  ad.  In  an  oblique  manner;  tran- 
siently, 

GLAND,  n.  [L.  glans,  glandis,  an  acorn ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  glandula  ;  Fr.  glande.  —  "  Gr.  (i^Xavos  ;  Doric 
ydXavost  whence  by  contraction  the  L.  glans, 
glandis."     Todd.'] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  soft,  granular,  lobated  organ  of 
the  body,  consisting  of  a  congeries  of  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  a  peculiar  tissue. 

,e®=" Some  of  the  glands  secrete  peculiar  fluids; 
some  merely  modify  or  purify  fluids  already  secreted 
by  other  glands.  The  term  is  sometimes  employed  to 
designate  organs  of  a  glandular  appearance,  but  va- 
rying widely  in  structure  and  function.    Palmer, 

2.  {Bot.)  A  small  cellular  organ  which  se- 
cretes oily,  aromatic,  or  other  products  ;  —  a 
name  applied  to  any  small  swelling  whether  it 
secretes  any  thing  or  not.  Gray. 

3.  {Mech.)  A  contrivance  for  engaging  or  dis- 
engaging machinery  which  is  moved  by  belts  or 
bands.  Gt^er. 

GLAND'A^E,  n.    A  feeding  upon  acorns.     Craig. 

GLAN'D^RED  (gmn'derd),  a.  Having  the  glan- 
ders. Berkeley. 

GLAN'DgR^,  n.  pi.  [From  gland.]  1.  {Farriery.) 
A  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nos- 
trils of  a  horse,  characterized  by  an  increased 
secretion  and  discharge  of  mucus,  and  a  swell- 
ing of  the  glands  in  the  lower  jaw.  Farm.  Ency. 
2.  {Med.)  A  dangerous,  contagious  disorder, 
accompanied  by  a  pustular  eruption,  arising 
from  inoculation  with  certain  diseased  fluids 
generated  in  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule.  Dungliso7i. 

GLAN-DIF'^R-OUS,a.  [It.  glans,  glandis,  an  acorn, 
and  fero,  to  bear ;  It.  S^  Sp.  glandifero.]  Bear- 
ing mast  or  acorns.  "The  beech  is.,  .numbered 
amongst  the  glandiferous  trees."         Mortimer. 

GLAIV'DI-FORM,  a.  [L.  glans^  glandis,  an  acorn, 
and  forma,  form  ;  Fr.  glandiforme.]  Having 
the  i'orm  of  a  gland.  Dunglison. 

GLAn'DU-LAR,  a.  [It.  glandulare ;  Fr.  glandu- 
laire.]'  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  glands; 
glandulous.  Todd. 

GLAN'DU-LAR-LY,  ad.     In  a  glandular  manner. 

GLAN-DU-LA'TION,  yi.  {Bot.)  The  situation  and 
structure  of  the'  glands  in  plants.  Clarke. 

GLAN'DULE,  n.  [L.  glandula,  dim.  of  glans, 
an  acorn.]     A  small  gland,  as  in  plants.      Bay. 
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GLAN-DU-UF'^R-OfJS,  a.     [L.  glandula,  a  little 
acorn ,  and/ero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  glands.  Clarke. 

GLAN'DU-LOSE,  a.     {Bot.)     Furnished  with,  or 
like,  glands  ;  glandulous  ;  glandular.         Gray. 


GLAN-DU-LOS'I-TY,    n. 
glanduloiis. 


The   quality  of  being 
Browne. 


GLAN'DU-LOUS,  tt.  [L.  glandulosus  \  glans,  glan- 
dis, an  acorn  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  glanduloso  ;  Fr.  glan- 
duleux.]  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature 
of,  glands  ;  glandular.  Arbuthnot. 

GLAN§,  n.     [L.,  an  acorn.'] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  extremity  of  the  penis  and  of 
the  clitoris.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Med.)  Bronchocele  :  —  a  pessary  :  —  a  siip- 
pository.  Dunglison. 

_  3.  {Bot.)  The  acorn  or  mast  of  the  oak,  or  a 
similar  fruit.  Gray. 

GIAre,  v.  n.  [Dut,  glaren.  Johnson.]  \i.  glared  ; 

pp.  GLARING,  glared.] 

1.  To  shine  with  a  dazzling  light ;  to  flare. 

Tlie  cavern  glares  with  new-admitted  light.       Dryden. 

2.  To  look  or  stare  fiercely. 

And  eyeballa  that  stared  at  me,  flared  at  me,  glared  at  me. 

J£.  SmUk. 
Syn.  —  See  Shine. 

GlAre,  v.  a.  1.  To  shoot  out  a  dazzling  or  over- 
powering light ;  to  dazzle. 

Every  eye 
Glared  lightning.  JUilton. 

2.  To  glaze,  as  earthen  ware.  [Local,  Eng- 
land.] Halliwell. 

GlAre,  n.  [L.  claro;  clarus,  clear. — "W.  glaw, 
brightness.] 

1.  A  dazzling  light  or  lustre  ;  glitter  ;  flare. 

Maidens,  lilte  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare. 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphe  might  despair. 

Bj/ron. 

2.  A  fierce,  piercing  look. 

About  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks,  with  fiery  glare.  Milton . 

Syn.  —  See  Flame. 

GlAre,  n.    See  Glair.  Todd. 

olAr-e-q-li  'jtje, 
n.pl.  {'Omith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Grallte 
and  family  CJiar- 
adriad(B ;  pratin- 
coles. Gray, 

GLAR'E-OC-S,  a.  [Fr.  ^'^"'''^  pratineola. 

glaireux.]     Consisting  of  viscous,    transparent 
matter,  like  the  white  of  an  egg ;  viscous.  Gregory. 

GLAr'I-NESS,  n.     A  dazzling  lustre.  Boyle. 

GLAr'ING,  a.  1.  Bright;  dazzling;  glittering; 
as,  "  A.  glaring  light. 

2.  Notorious  ;  offensively  conspicuous  ;  bare- 
faced.    ^'-  K  glaHng  crime.  Johnson. 

GLAr'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  glaring  or  offensive 
manner ;  notoriously.  Davies. 

GLAr'ING-NESS,  71.  Quality  of  being  glaring  ; 
a  dazzling  light  or  brilliancy.  Jarvis. 

fGLAR'Y,  a.    Dazzling;  glaring.  Boyle. 

GLAss  (12),  n.  lA.S.gl(Ps;  M.  (/less;  Dut., 
Ger.,  Dan.,  Icel.,  §  Sw.  glas.  "The  old  Ger- 
mans called  amber  gles."     Boswo7'th.] 

1.  A  transparent,  impermeable,  brittle  sub- 
stance, formed  by  fusing  sand,  or  silica,  with 
fixed  alkalies.  Ure. 

2.  A  di'inking-vessel  made  of  glass. 

This  last  costly  treaty, 
That  swallowed  so  much  treasure,  and,  like  a  glass. 
Did  break  i'  the  rinsing.  SJiak. 

3.  A  mirror  ;  a  looking-glass. 

The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form.        Shak. 

4.  A  glass  vessel  that  measures  intervals  of 
time  by  the  passage  of  sand  through  a  small 
aperture ;  an  hour-glass. 

She  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass.  Shak. 

5.  A  telescope;  a  spy-glass.  Mar.  Diet. 
Like  those  who  survey  the  moon  by  glasses.       Dryden. 

6.  An  instrument  to  show  the  pressure  or 
weight  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  barometer.  Tatler. 

7.  The  quantity  which  a  glass  drinking-vessel 
contains. 

When  a  man  thinks  one  glass  more  will  not  make  him 
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drunk,  that  one  olasg  hath  disabled  him  ft-om  well  disccroine 
hie  present  condition.  Jjp.  Taylor. 

8.  pi.  Spectacles.  Clarke. 

9.  ^Naut.)    The  time  in  which  a  half-hour 
glass  is  emptied  of  sand. 

"We  fought  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  three  glasses.  Mar.  Diet. 
To  flog  or  sweat  the  glass,  (JVaat.)  to  turn  it  before 
the  sand  has  quite  run  out. 

GLAss,  a.    Made  of  glass  ;  vitreous.  ShaL 

GLAss,  v.  a.    1.  t  To  see,  as  in  a  glass. 
Methinks  I  am  partaker  of  thy  passion, 
And  in  thy  case  do  glass  my  own  debility,        Sidney. 

2.  To  cover  or  case  in  glass.  Sha/c. 

3.  To  cover  with  glass,  or  as  with  glass  ;  to 
glaze. 

Nature's  pages  glassed  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake.     Syron. 

GlAss'-BLOW-EE,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is 
to  blow  and  fashion  glass.  Todd. 

GLAss'-CASE,  n.  A  case  made  of  glass.  Goldsmith. 

GLAss'-COACH,  n.  A  coach  hired  for  a  day  or 
any  short  period  as  a  private  carriage  ;  —  so 
called  because  originally  only  private  carriages 
had  glass  windows.     [England.]  Smart. 

GLAss'-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  a  face  of 
glass,  or  like  a  glass  or  mirror.  Shak. 


glAss'ful, 

hold. 


The  quantity  that  a  glass  will 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 


GLAsS'-FUE-NACE,  n.  A  furnace  in  which  glass 
is  made.  Locke. 

GLAss'— GALL,  m.  A  neutral  salt  skimmed  off 
melted  crown-glass  ;  saudiver.  Buchanan. 

GLAsS'-GAZ-!NG,  a.  Addicted  to  looking  in  a 
mirror  ;  vain.  Shak. 

GLASS'-GEIND-PR,  •«.     One  who  grinds  glass. 

GLAss'— HIVE,  n.  A  beehive  made  of,  or  covered 
with,  glass.  Dryden. 

GLAsS'-HOUSE,  n.  A  manufactory  of  glass. 
"  Prepared  at  the  glass-houses."  Addison. 

GLAsS'I-LY,  ad.     With  a  resemblance  to  glass. 

GLAsS'I-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  glassy. 

GLAss'— LIKE,  It.     Resembling  glass.       Dryden. 

GLAsS'— MAK-ING,  n.  The  process  of  manufac- 
turing glass.  Butler. 

GLAss'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  GLiss'MEN.  One  who  deals 
in  glass.  Swift. 

GLAss'-MET-AL  (-inet-tl),  n.  Glass  in  fusion. 
"  The  incorporating  of  copper  or  brass  with 
glass-metal."  Bacon. 

GLAss'-PA-P5R,  n.  A  term  applied  to  pulver- 
ized glass  fastened  on  paper  with  glue,  for 
abrasive  purposes.  Sim^monds. 

GLAss'— p6t,  n.  A  pot  or  crucible  for  fusing  the 
materials  used  in  making  glass.   London  Ency. 

GLAss'— SOAP,  n.  A  term  applied  to  certain  sub- 
stances which  take  away  color  from  glass. 5r«rtrfe. 

GLASS'-STAIN-ING,  n.  The  process  of  coloring 
or  painting  glass.  Simmonds. 

GLAsS'WOEK  (-wurk),  n.    Manufacture  of  glass. 

GLAsS'-WOEKS  (-wurks),  ■/..  pi.  A  manufactory 
of  glass ;  a  glass-house.  Ure. 

GLAsS'wOrt  (-wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  sev- 
eral varieties  ;  Salicornia  ;  —  so  called  because 
all  the  species,  except  one,^re  burnt  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
abound,  for  making  soda,  which  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  Loudon. 

GLAss'Y,  a.  1.  Made  of  glass;  vitreous.  "A 
glassy  substance."  Bacon. 

2.  Resembling  glass  ;  hyaline  ;  crystal ;  crys- 
talline.   "  The  glassy  deep."  Dryden. 

GLAS'TON-BUR-Y  (-bSr-e),  a.  An  epithet  applied 
to  a  species  of  bratccgus,  or  hawthorn,  namely, 
the  Crateegus  oxycantha  preecox.  Loudon. 

GLAU'B^E-lTE,  n.  [Min.)  A  double  sulphate  of 
lime  and  soda,  which  occurs  massive,  and  also 
crystallized  ;  —  occasionally  associated  with 
rock-salt.  Brande.    Dana. 

GLAU'B?E'§-SAlT,  n.  (Chem.)  Sulphate  of 
soda,  a  salt  used  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  iJ,  Y,  long;  A,  B,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  !,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAeE,  FAE,  fAsT,  fALL;    IIEIE,  HER; 
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and  so  named  from  its  discoverer,  John  Ro- 
dolph  Glauber,  a  distinguished  chemist  of  Ger- 
many in  the  16th  century.  Bnff.  Cyc. 

GLAU-CES'cpNT,  a.  Beginning  to  be  glaucous 
or  sea-green  ;  slightly  glaucous.  Brande. 

GLAu'CJO,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  the  teasel  and  some  other  plants,  lloblyn. 

GLAu'CINE,  a.  Greenish;  bluish  and  hoary; 
glauce'scent.  Loudon. 

GLAu'CINE,  m.  {Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  the  plant  Glaucium  luteum ;  glaucopi- 
crine.  Craiff. 

GlAu' CI- Hm,  n.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
glaucous  herbs,  abounding  in  a  copper-crfLored 
acrid  juice  said  to  be  poisonous  and  to  occasion 
madness;  horn-poppy.  -P.  Cyc. 

GLAd'CO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  yXavxis,  sea-green,  and 
XiOo;,  a  stone.]  (Mot.)  A  mineral  of  a  green- 
ish-blue color,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, and  lime  ;  a  variety  of  scapolite.     Dana. 

GLAU-CO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  yAaiicwjja ;  yXavKds,  sea- 
green.]  {Med.)  A  term  formerly  synonymous 
with  cataract,  but  now  ordinarily  applied  to 
opacity  of  the  vitreous  humor,  or  of  the  tunica 
hyaloida,  manifesting  itself  by  a  grayish  or 
greenish  spot,  seen  through  the  pupil.  SMJiyZt'soM. 

GLAU-C5M'A-T0US,  u,.  Relating  to,  or  afflicted 
with,  glaucoma.  Ed.  Ency. 

GLAU'CO-NITE,  re.  [Gr.  yXavKis,  sea-green.] 
{Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  iron,  alumina, 
and  magnesia  ;  a  constituent  of  the  green-sand 
formation,  and  also  sometimes  found  m  the  cav- 
ities of  certain  trap-rocks.  Brande. 

GLAU-COP'I-CRIne,  re.  {Chem.)  A  substance 
obtained  in  white  scales  from  the  plant  Glau- 
cium luteum ;  glaucine.  Craig. 

OLAu-CO'PIS,  n.  [Gr.  yP.au/t1i5,  sea-green,  and 
wv(/,  an  eye.]  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  allied 
to  the  crows,  having  a  slate-colored  plumage, 
the  only  known  species  being  the  Glaucopis 
cinerea,  or  great  wattle-bird  of  New  Zealand. 

Lesson. 

GLAU-CO'SIS,  re.  {Med.)  Opacity  of  the  vitreous 
humor  of  the  eye  ;  glaucoma.  Dunglison. 

GLAU'COUS,  a.  [Gr.  yXavKds  I  L.  glaucus ;  It.  (S; 
Sp.  glaiico  ;  Fr.  glauque.'] 

X.  Denoting  a  dull  green  passing  into  blue  ; 
sea-green.  Pennant. 

2.  (Bot.)  Of  a  dull  green  color  with  a  whitish 
blue  lustre  :  —  also  frosted  with  bloom  of  a 
bluish  green  tinge.  Henslow. 

OLAv'CUS,  re.  [L.]  {ZoDl.)  A  genus  of  mol- 
lusks  liaving  three  pairs  of  palmately-lobed 
gills.  Woodward. 

GLAUX,  re.  [Gr.  y).avK6s,  sea-green.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  marine  plants  with  glaucous  leaves  ; 
black  salt-wort.  Loudon. 

t  GLAVE,  re.  [Fr.  glaive.]  A  broadsword.  Spenser. 

f  GLAV'^K,  V.  n.  [W.  glafru,  to  flatter.]  To  flat- 
ter ;  to  wheedle.  South. 

t  GLAv'JgR-jpE,  re.    A  flatterer.       Mir.  for  Mag. 

GLAY'MORE  (gla'mor),  re.  [Gael.  ^  Ir.  claid- 
heamh,  a  sword,  and  more,  great.]  A  large,  two- 
handed  sword,  formerly  used  by  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland ;  —  written  also  ctaymore.   Johnson. 

t  GLAy'MOyS,  a»    Muddy  ;  clammy.  Scott. 

GLAZE,  V.  a.     [See  Glass.]      [i.  glazed  ;   pp. 

GLAZING,  GLAZED.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  glass  or  windows  of  glass. 
"  Agreeing  to  glaze  four  windows."        Walpole. 

2.  To  cover  or  incrust  with  a  vitreous  sub- 
stance. **  Its  aptness  to  vitrify,  and  serve  the 
potters  to  glaze  their  earthen  vessels."      Boyle. 

3.  To  polish,  as  a  metallic  surface,  by  means 
of  a  polishing  powder.  'Francis. 

4.  To  cover  with  a  glossy  surface  ;  to  over- 
lay with  something  shining. 

Sorrow's  eye  glazed  with  blinding  tears.  Slialc, 

5.  {Paint.)  To  apply  a  very  thin  layer  of  one 
color  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  har- 
mony and  mellovfness  to  a  picture.       Fairholt. 

GLAZE,  n.  The  transparent  coating  which  cov- 
ers the  surface  of  pottery ;  glazing.       Fairholt. 


GLAZED,  p.  u.     Furnished  or  covered  with  glass. 

fGLA'ZBN  (gla'zn),  a.  Resembling  glass.  Wickliffe. 

GLA'ZEN  (gla'zn),  v.  u.    To  glaze.     [R.]       Scott. 

GLAZ'^IR,  re.  1.  A  workman  who  applies  the 
transparent  vitreous  incrustation  to  the  surface 
of  pottery.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  wooden  wheel  used  for  the  purpose  of 
polishing  knives.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  calenderer  or  calico-smoother.  Simmonds. 

GLA'ZIJR  (gla'zlier),  re.  One  who  sets  glass,  or 
glazes  window-frames,  &c.  Gay. 

GLAZ'JNG,  re.  1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  placing  the 
panes  of  glass  in  the  frames  of  windows,  doors, 
&c. ;  the  process  of  setting  glass.  Francis. 

2.  The  act  or  the  art  of  communicating  a 
glass-like  appearance  to  pottery,  or  of  putting 
a  glossy  surface  upon  metal,  stone,  or  other 
substance. 

3.  {Paint.)  The  application  of  a  very  thin 
layer  of  a  color  over  another  to  modify  its 
tone.  Fairholt. 

4.  A  vitreous  coating  on  potters'  ware ;  en- 
amel ;  glaze.  Ure. 

GLEAD,  n.     See  Glede.  Todd. 

GLEAM,  rt.     [A.  S.  gleam,  glo'm  ;  Frs.  glim.'] 

1.  A  small  and  sudden  stream  or  shoot  of 
light ;  a  beam ;  a  ray ;  a  glimmer  ;  a  glitter. 

Tlic  setting  sun 
Plays  on  their  shinins  arms  and  burnished  helmets. 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire.  Addison. 

2.  Lustre  ;  brightness  ;  splendor. 

A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Gleam  is  a  sudden  shoot  or  stream  of  light ; 

fflimmer,  a  faint,  unsteady  gleam  of  light ;  glitter,  an 

unsteady,  sparkling  light;  ray  and  heam  are  portions 

or  streams  of  light  emanating  from  a  luminous  body. 

GLEAM,  V.  re.  [».  GLEAMED  ;  pp.  gleaming, 
gleamed.] 

1.  To  dart  or  throw  rays  of  light ;  to  glim- 
mer ;  to  glitter ;  to  shine  ;  to  dawn. 

The  meek-eyed  Morn  appears,  mother  of  dews. 

At  first  iaint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east.         Thomson. 

2.  To  cast  or  throw  off  filth  from  the  gorge, 
as  a  hawk.  Clarke. 

Syn. —  See  Shine. 

GLEAjVI'ING,  re.    A  sudden  shoot  of  light ;  a  ray; 

a  gleam.  Thomson. 

GLEAM'Y,  a.    Flashing  ;  darting  gleams.    Pope. 

GLEAN,  V.  a.  [Ft.  glaner;  g lane,  a  handful  of 
corn  gleaned.  —  The  original  root  is  doubtful. 
Skinner  and  Sullivan  say,  L.  granum,  a  grain, 
by  substitution  of  I  for  r.]     \i.  gleaned  ;  pp. 

GLEANING,  GLEANED.] 

1.  To  gather,  as  the  grains  or  ears  of  com, 
after  the  reapers. 

Let  me  now  go  to  the  field,  and  glean  ears  of  com  after 
him  in  whose  sight  I  shall  find  grace.  Ruth  ii.  '1. 

She  went,  by  hard  necessity  compelled. 
To  glean  Palajmon's  fields.  Thomson, 

2.  To  pick  up ;  to  collect ;  —  applied  to  things 
thinly  scattered,  or  left  in  small  quantities  or 
numbers. 

And  idly  utters  what  she  gleans 

From  chronicles  and  magazines.  Whitehead. 

GLEAN,  V.  re.    To  gather  what  is  left  by  reapers. 
And  she  went,  and  came,  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the 
reapers.  Itutli  ii.  3. 

As  they  which  glean  the  relics  use  to  gather 
Which  the  husbandman  behind  Mm  chanced  to  scatter. 

Spenser. 

GLEAN,  re.     A  collection  made  by  gleaning. 

And  gleans  of  yellow  thyme  distend  his  thighs.     Dryden. 
GLEAN'^R,  n.     One  who  gleans.  Thomson. 

GLEAN'ING,  re.     1.  The  act  of  on^who  gleans. 
As  the  gleaning  of  grapes  when  the  vintage  is  done. 

laa.  xxiv.  13. 

2.  Any  thing  gleaned.  "  The  gleanings  of  the 
rich  man's  harvest."  Atterbury. 

GLE'B.M  AD-DIC'TI.  [L.]  {Law.)  Attached 
to  the  glebe  or  soil,  and  sold  with  it,  as  slaves 
or  serfs.  Ba?nilton. 

GLEBE,  re.     [L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  gleba  ;  Fr.  glf-be.] 

1.  'Turf ;  soil ;  ground ;  clod  ;  sod. 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  hath  broke.      Oray. 

2.  {Bccl.  Law.)  Land  belonging  to  a  church, 
or  possessed  as  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice. _  Bouvier. 

3.  {Mining.)  A  piece  of  earth  containing 
ore.  Simmonds. 


GLBBE'LfSS,  ii.    Having  no  glebe.     Gent.  Mag. 

tGLE'BOUS,  a.    Turfy;  gleby.  Bailey. 

GLE'BY,  a.  Relating  to  soil  or  glebe ;  turfy.  Prior, 

OLE-eub'Mjl,  n.  [Gr.  yJ.fi')(^m,  penny-royal.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  small  trailing  herbs ;  ground- 
ivy;  gill.  Loudon. 

GLED,  re.  ( Ornith.)  A  bird ;  the  kite ;  —  so  called 
in  Scotland.  Jaynieson. 

t  GLEDE,  re.  [A.  S.  glida ;  Sw.  glada.]  A  kind  of 
hawk ;  a  gled.  Dent.  xiv.  13. 

t  GLEDE,  or  GLEED,  re.  [A.  S.  gled,  or  gloed; 
glowan,  to  glow  ;  Frs.  glede ;  Dut.  gloed  ;  Dan. 
glad;  Icel.  glod;  Sw.  gild.]  A  hot,  glowing 
coal.  Chaucer. 

GLEE,  re.     [A.  S.  glie ;  glig,  music] 

1.  t Minstrelsy;  music.  Chaucer. 

2.  Joy  ;  merriment ;  gayety ;  mirth  ;  joviali- 
ty ;  merriment ;  hilarity.  Spenser. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  composition  for  voices  in  three 
or  more  parts.  Mus.  Diet. 

GLEE,  V.  n.  [Icel.  gloe.]  To  squint;  to  gly. 
[Provincial,  Eng.]  Ray. 

t  GLEE'FUL,  a.     Gay ;  merry  ;  cheerful.      Shah. 

tGLEEK,  re.     1.  IK.  &.  glig.]   Music.  Shah. 

2,  [A.  S.  gelceccan,  to  catch  ;  Scot,  glaik,  a 
trick.]  A  catch  ;  a  trap  ;  deception  ;  deceit. 
"  You  fear  such  wanton  gleeksJ*      Harringtmx. 

3.  A  game  at  cards. 

"  Let  her  bear  up  to-day, 

Laugh,  and  keep  company  at  gleek  or  crimp.     B.  Jtmson. 

t  GLEEK,  V.  n.  To  sneer  ;  to  gibe  ;  to  play  the 
fool.     *'  I  can  gleek  upon  occasion."  Shak.. 

t  GLEBK'JNG,  n.     Convivial  merriment.     Milton. 

GLEE'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  glee'men.  [See  Glee.']  An 
itinerant  minstrel ;  a  musician.  Fabyan. 

t  GLEEN,  V.  re.  [A.  S.glowen,  past  part,  of  glowan, 
to  glow.  Richardson.  —  'W.  glan,  clean  ;  glei- 
nio,  to  purify.]  To  shine,  as  a  polished  surface. 
*'  Gleening  armor."  Prior. 

t  GLEB'SOME  (gle'sum),  a.  Merry ;  joyous  ;  glad- 
some ;  blithe.  W.  Browne. 

GLEET,  re.  [A.  S.  glidan,  to  glide ;  Icel.  glat, 
moisture.  —  Fr.  glette.]  {Med.)  The  flux  of  a 
thin  humor  from  the  urethra  ;  —  a  thin  ichor 
running  from  a  sore.  Palmer.     Wiseman. 

GLEET,  V.  n.  1.  To  discharge  a  thin  ichor,  as  a 
sore ;  to  drip  with  gleet.  Wiseman. 

2.  To  run  slowly,     [e.] 

Clouds  which  . .  .  are  condensed,  and  so  gleet  down  tho 
caverns  of  these  mountains.  (Jliei/ne. 

GLEET'Y,  [*.    Ichory ;  thinly  sanious.    Wiseman. 

GLEN,  re.  [A.  S.  glen  ;  W.  §  Nor.  Fr.  glyn ;  Gael. 
gleann.]  A  narrow  valley;  a  hollow  between 
two  hills  ;  a  dale  ;  a  vale  ;  dell ;  dingle.  Spenser. 

GLE'N5,  re.  [Gr.  yMvi,.]  {Anat.)  1.  The  socket  of 

the  eye  ;  —  any  shallow  socket  or  cavity.  Palmar. 

2.  The  pupil ;  the  eye-ball ;  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

GLE'NOID,  re.  [Gr.  ylrjvy],  a  cavity,  and  iTi&og,  form.] 
{Anat.)  Any  shallow  articular  cavity,  as  the 
socket  of  the  shoulder-joint.  Scudamore. 

GLENT,  re.  &  V.  n.    See  Glint.  Todd. 

GLEW  (glii),  re.    See  Glue.  Johnson. 

GLi'A-DINE,  ».  [Gr.  ykia,  glue.]  (Chem.)  A 
term  applied  to  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
gluten  of  wheat.  Brande. 

GLIB,  a.     [L.  glaber.  —  See  Glibbeuy.] 

1.  Smooth  ;  slippery.  "  The  parts  being  glib, 
and  continually  in  motion."  Burnet. 

2.  Voluble  ;  fluent ;  ready.  Locke. 

GLIB,  re.  A  curled  bush  of  hair  hanging  over  the 
eyes.     "With  hairy  jrHJ  deformed."      Spenser. 

GLIB,  V.  a.  1.  [L.  qlahro,  to  make  bare  or  smooth  ; 
Dut.  lubben,  gelubt.]     To  castrate ;  to  emascu- 
late ;  to  geld.  Shak. 
2.  To  make  glib  or  smooth. 

I  undertook  that  ofBce,  and  the  tongues 

Of  all  his  flattering  prophets  glUibed  w'lih.  lies.       Milton. 

t  GLIB'BJ;r-Y,  a.  [Dut.  glibberig  ;  glibberev,  to 
slide.]  Voluble;  glib;  fluent;  ready.  "Thy 
lubrical  and  glibhery  muse."  B.  Jonson. 

GLIb'LY,  ad.  In  a  glib  manner ;  smoothly ;  volubly. 
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GLIB'N^SS,  n.      1.  The  quality  of   being  glib  ; 

smoothness  ;  slipperiness.  Chapman. 

2.  Volubility;  loquacity.  Gov.oft/ie  Tongue. 

tGLICKES,  n.  pi.  [Scot,  fflaiks,  glance  of  the 
eye  ;  — Teut.  ijUcken.  Jamieson.}  Ogling  or 
leering  looks.  B.  Jonson. 

GLiDE,  t.  rt.  IK.&.glidan;  Dnt.  gli/rlen  ;  Ger. 
ffli'iten;  Dan.  fflide  ;  S\v.  glida;  Icei.  lida.]     [i. 

GLIDED;    pp.  GLIDING,  GLIDED.]       To  mOVe    Or 

pass  easily,  smoothly,  and  continuously ;  to  slide. 

To  frh'de  implies,  in  its  application  to  living  bodies,  conti- 
nuity of  motion,  without  repeated  action  of  the  limbs. 


Shoals  of  fish,  with  fins  and  shining  scales, 
Glide  under  the  green  wave. 


Mtlton, 


Syn. —  See  Slide. 
GLIDE,  n.     The  act  of  gliding  or  moving  smooth- 


ly and  continuously ;  lapse. 

GLlD'f,R,  «.    1.  That  which  glides. 
2.  A  snare.     [North  of  Eng.] 

GLID'ING-LY,  ad. 
ner. 


Shak. 

Spenser. 
Todd. 

In  a  smooth,  flowing  man- 
WrigJd. 

GLIFF,  n.     1.  A   transient  view;    a  glimpse;   a 

glance.    [North  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

2.  A  sudden  fright.     [Scotch.]         Jamieson. 

fGLlKE,  n.     A  trick  ;  a  trap  :  —  a  sneer.     Shak. 

GLIM,  n.    A  light  or  candle.     [Local.]       Clarke. 

GLIM,  V.  n.    To  look  askance  or  slyly.      Wright. 

GLIM'M^R,  V.  n.  [A  dim.  oi gleam.  Richardson. 
—  Dut.  glimmen  ;  Ger.  glimmen^  or  glimmern ; 
Dan.  glimre;   Sw.  glimma.']      [z.  glimmered  ; 

pp.     OLIMMEMNG,     GLIMMERED.]         To    give     a 

faint  and  fitful,  or  unsteady  light ;  to  gleam. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day.        Shale. 

GLIM'MpR,  n.  1.  A  faint,  unsteady  gleam  of 
light ;  a  glitter ;  ray.  Shak. 

2.  {Mill.)  Muscovy  glass ;  mica.   Woodioard. 
Syn.  — See  Gleam. 

GLIM'MfE-ING,  n.  1.  A  faint,  unsteady  light ;  a 
gleam  ;  a  glimmer.  South. 

2.  A  faint  or  imperfect  view  ;  perception. 

On  the  way  the  post-boy  got  a  glimmering  who  they  were. 

Wotton. 

GLIM'MipR-IJVG,  p.  a.  Shining  faintly  and  fitfully. 

GLIMPSE,  n.    [Dut.  glimp ;  glimmen^  to  glimmer.] 

1.  A  short,  quick  light ;  a  gleam. 

Light  as  the  lightning  glimpite  they  ran.  Milton. 

2.  A  short,  transitory  view ;  a  glance. 

A  doubtful  glimpse  of  our  approaching  friends.     Johnson. 

3.  A  short,  fleeting  possession ;  snatch. 
"  Some  glimpse  of  .joy."  Milton. 

4.  The  exhibition  of  a  faint  resemblance. 

No  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of   Shak. 

GLImPSB,  v.  n.    To  appear  by  glimpses  ;  to  gleam. 

Deformed  shadows  glimpsing  in  his  eight.  Drayton. 

GLINT,  n.  A  flash ;  a  glance  ;  a  gleam  ;  a  glim- 
mer.    [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

GLINT,  ij.  n.    To  glance.    [Scotland.]    Jamieson. 

GLINT,  a.  Slippery.  "Stones  be  full  j'Zm<."S/i:efto)>. 

GLt'RE^,  n.  [L.,  pi.  of  g lis,  a  dormouse.]  {ZoDl.) 
In  the  Linna^an  system,  the  fourth  order  of 
mammalia,  corresponding  to  the  Rodentia  of 
Cuvier.  Brande. 

GLi'RINE,  a.    Pertaining, to  the  glires.  Maunder. 

GLTs'SA,  n.     (Ich.)  A  scomberoid  fish.      Clarke. 

GLIST,  n.  [From  glisten.']  {Min.)  Mica  ;  glim- 
mer ;  Muscovy  glass.  Crabb. 

GLiS'TEN  (glis'sn),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  glisnian;  Fl. 
glinsteren  ;  Ger.  gleissen,  or  glitzerii.']  [«'.  glis- 
tened ;  pp.  glistening,  glistened.]  To 
shine  with  a  soft  and  fitful  light ;  to  glister. 

The  ladies'  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure.       S.  Richardson. 

"  Glitter,"  "glister."  and  "glisten"  are  the  same  word  va- 
riously written  and  pronounced.  C.  Richardson. 

Syn.  — See  Shine. 
GLIS'T^R,  V.  n.    [Dan.  glindse.  —  See  Glisten.] 
To   shine  with   a   soft,   scintillating  light;  to 
glitter ;  to  ghsten. 

Herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower 
Glistering  with  dew. 
Syn.  — See  Shine. 
GLIS'T^IR,  /i.  Lustre ;  glitter ;  brilliancy.   Greene. 
GLIS'Tf  E,  n.    (Med.)  See  Clyster, 


Milton, 


OLIS'TBR-ING-Ly,  ad.     In  a  glistering  manner. 

GLIT,  u.    See  Gleet.  Todd. 

GLIT'T^R,  v.n.  [Goth,  glitmunjan;  A.  S.  glit- 
enon\  Da-n.  gliUe  ;  lce\.  glitta  ;  Sw.  glittra. — 
"From  to  light  (A.  S.  gelihtan),  past  part,  lit, 
is  formed  the  frequentative  to  glitter."  Barclay. 
—  See  Glisten.]  [i.  glittered;  pp.  glit- 
tering, GUTTEREDr]  To  shinc  with  a  broken 
and  scattered  light ;  to  emit  fitful  and  rapid 
fiashes  of  light ;  to  sparkle ;  to  glisten ;  to 
glister. 

"  To  glitter  "  is  used  in  speaking  of  a  multitude  of  shining 
objects,  or  one  of  great  splendor,  but  with  peculiar  propriety 
of  a  shining  body  or  bodies  in  motion  giving  frequent  flushes 
or  gleams  of  light.  Barclay. 

Syn.  —  See  Shine. 

GLIT'TPR,  n.  Brilliancy  ;  specious  lustre  ;  bright 
show  ;  glister.     "  False  glitter."  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Gleam,  Radiance. 

GLIT'T^R-ANCE,  n.  Glitter;  lustre;  brilliancy. 
"  The  gliiierance  of  the  sunny  main."    Southey. 

tGLIT'Tf,E-AND,o.  Shining;  sparkling.  "Belts 
oi  glittera^id  goldi."  S^ie^iser. 

GLIT'T^R-ING,  n.  The  act  of  shining  ;  lustre  ; 
gleam.     '^  The  glittering  of  aihlade."        Bacon. 

GLlT'T^lR-ING,  a.  Shining ;  having'Iustie.  Watts. 

GLIT'TgR-ING-LY,  ad.    Radiantly  ;  with  shining 

lustre. 
fGLOAM,    V.  n.      [Ger.   glumm,  gloom.  —  See 

Gloom.]     To  be  gloomy  or  glum ;  to  be  sullen ; 

to  gloom.  Gammer  Gurton\s  Needle. 

GLOAM'ING,  n.     1.  Morning  or  evening  twilight. 

[Scotland  and  North  of  Eng.]  Chalmers. 

2.  t  Gloom  ;  melancholy.  Toone. 

GLOAR,  V.  n.     [Dut.  glauren,  to  leer.] 

1.  To  squint.    [Local,  Eng.]  Skinner. 

2.  To  stare  ;  to  gaze  impertinently.        Todd. 

GLOAT,  V.  n.  [Sw.  glutta,  to  peep.  Todd.  — 
Formed  upon  the  past  part,  of  A.  S.  glowan,  to 
glow.  Richardson.']  [i.  gloated  ;  pp.  gloat- 
ing, gloated.]  To  gaze  ardently  ;  to  look 
steadfastly  or  earnestly;  to  stare. 

See  how  he  gloats,  enjoys  the  sacred  feasti       Churchill. 

GLO'BAED, «.  A  glowworm  ;  a  globird.    Johnson. 

GLO'BATE,      }  fl     Formed  in  shape  of  a  globe  ; 
GLO'BAT-J^D,  )  globular  ;  spherical.        Jo/inson. 

GLOBE,  ».  [L.  globus,  a  sphere  ;  also,  a  crowd  or 
troop  ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  globo  ;  Fr.  globe.'] 

1.  A  body,  either  solid  or  hollow,  of  which 
every  part  of  the  surface  is  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre ;  a  spherical  or  round  body ;  a 
ball ;  a  sphere  ;  an  orb  :  —  a  term  applied  to  the 
earth. 

Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 
"With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines.  Milton. 

2.  A  collection  of  persons  or  things  arranged 
in  resemblance  of  a  sphere  ;  a  circle. 

Him  round 
A  glohe  of  fiery  seraphim  enclosed.  Milton. 

An  artificial  ^lolie,  a  globe  made  of  metal,  plaster, 
paper,  &c.,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  map  of  the  earth, 
or  of  the  celestial  constellations,  is  delineated,  with 
the  principal  circles  of  the  sphere.  In  the  former  case, 
it  is  called  the  terrestrial,  in  the  latter,  the  celestial, 
globe. 
Syn.  —  See  Earth. 

t  GLOBE,  V.  a.    To  conglobate.  Milton. 

GLOBE'-AM'A-RANTH,  n.  (Bot.)  The  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Gomphrena,  especially  of 
Gomphrena  globosa,  whose  gathered  flowers  re- 
tain their  beauty  for  several  years.         Loudon. 

GLOBE'— AN'!*MAL,  n.  A  name  applied  to  mi- 
nute aquatic  plants,  of  the  genus  'Volvox,  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  animals.  Baird. 

GL6be'-DAI-§Y,  n. 
Globulana. 

GLOBE'-FiSH,re.  (/c/j.)  A  kind 
of  orbicular  fish ;  a  species  of 
Tetraodon,  and  of  Diodon. 

GL0BE'-FL0\V'5R,  n.  (Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Trollius, 
bearing  showy  flowers. Lowrfow. 

GLOBE'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a 
globe ;  globular. 

GLOBE'-KA-NUN'CU-LUS, 


(Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Clarke. 


Globe-fish 
(_Tetraodon  hispidvs). 

Drayton. 
(Bot.)  A  ranun- 


culaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Trollius,  having 
showy  flowers  and  rounded  leaves.  Miller. 


GLOBE'-THfS-TLE  (thls-sl),  n. 
of  plants ;  Echinops. 


(Bot.)  A  genus 
Loudon. 


GLO-BIF'JJR-OtJS,  a.  [L.  globus,  a  globe,  and 
fero,  to  carry.]  (Ent.)  Noting  that  the  setiger- 
ous  joint  of  the  antennae  is  larger'than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  globose.  Maunder. 


GLO'BIRD,  n.     A  glowworm. 


Holland. 


GLO-BOSE'  (129),  ( 

1.  Spherical ; 
shaped. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  parts,  as  fruits, 
thq,t  are  spherical  or  nearly  so. Gray. 

GLp-BOS'I-TY,  n.    [L.  globositas ;  It. 
globositcl ;   I'r.  globosity.']     State  of 
being  globose  or  globous  ;  sphericity ; 
calness. 


[L.  globosus ;  globus,  a  globe.] 

globular ;    orticular ;    globe- 

Milton. 


spheri- 
Ray. 


,  a.    [L.  globosus  ;  globus,  a  globe ;  It. 
boso ;  Fr.  globeux.]    Round ;  spherical ; 


GLO'BOUS, 
Is  Sp.  globoso ; 
globular ;  globose.  " Hhisg'lobous  earth." Milton. 

GLOB'U-LAR,  a.  [It.  globulare  ;  Fi.  globulaire.'] 
Being  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  or  nearly  so  ; 
round ;  spherical. 

The  figure  of  the  atoms  of  all  visible  fluids  scemeth  to  be 
globular'.  Grew. 

Globular  chart,  a  delineation  of  the  terrestrial  sur- 
face, or  any  part  of  it,  on  a  plane,  according  to  the 

principles  of  globular  projection.  Brande Globular 

projection,  that  projection  of  the  sphere  in  which  the 
point  of  sight  is  taken  in  the  axis  of  the  primitive 
circle,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  pole  of  this  circle 
equal  to  the  sine  of  forty -five  degrees.  Davies.^- 
Globutar  saiUnfr,  (JVawt.)  the  sailing  from  one  place  to 
another  over  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  or  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  places.     Craig. 

Gl6b-u-lA'RI-4,  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants'  inhabiting  the  hot  and  temperate  parts 
of  Europe  ;  madwort ;  —  so  called  from  the  flow- 
ers being  packed  in  globose  heads.         Loudon. 

GL6b'U-LAR-LY,  ad.     In  a  globular  form. 

GLOB'U-LAR-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
globular  ;  sphericity  ;  orbicularity.  Ash. 

GLOB'ULE,  n.  [L.  globulus,  dim.  of  globus,  a 
globe;  Sf.ghbulo;  ¥x.  globule.] 

1.  A  minute  globe  or  sphere  ;  a  small,  round 
particle  ;  as,  "  A  globule  of  mercury." 

2.  pi.  (Phys.)  The  red  particles  of  the  blood, 
which  give  it  its  color.  Hoblyn. 

J3®="  They  are  circular  in  the  mammalia,  and  el- 
liptical in  birds  and  cold-blooded  animals  ;  are  fiat  in 
all  animals,  and  generally  composed  of  a^central  nu- 
cleus enclosed  in  a  jiiembrauous  sac,'" 

GLOB'lI-LET,  n 
ular  particle. 

GLOB'y-LINE,  n.  1.  (Phys.)  The  principal  con- 
stituent of  the  blood  globules,  closely  allied  to 
albumen.  Hoblyn. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  by  Kieser  to  the 
green  globules  lying  among  the  cells  of  a  cellu- 
lar tissue;  and,  byTurpin,  to  all  vesicular  gran- 
ules of  a  vegetable  nature.  Brande. 

GLOB'y-LOUS,  a.  [Fr.  globuleux.  —  See  Glom- 
VLE.]     Round  ;•  globular  ;  orbicular.         Boyle. 

GL6B'y-L0yS-NESS,  11.  The  quality  of  being 
globulous ;  sphericalness.  Boyle. 

tGLO'BY,  a.  Orbicular  ;  round  ;  rounded.  MiUon. 
GLOCH'I-DATE,      ?  „.       [Qr.    ^a.|,    ylt^xii,    the 
GLO-eHID'I-ATE,  )  beard  of  corn.]     (Bot.)  Fur- 
nished with'  bristles  or  rigid  hairs  the  ends  of 
which  are  hooked  back  with  one  or  more  barbs. 

Gray. 

GLO'iCHIS,  n.  [Gr.  y).a>x'<<  ^  prqiecting  point.] 
(Bot.)  A  form  of  hair  occurring  in  plants,  forked 
at  the  apex  ;  a  barb.  Brande. 

fGLODE.     The  old  preterite  of  glide.       Chaucer. 

,  a  ball.]    (Bot.)  A  round- 


DungUson. 

A  little  globule  ;  a  minute  glob- 
Crabb. 


GLOME,  ».    [L.  _ 
ish  head  of  flowers. 

GL0M'J;R-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  glomero, 
glomus,  glomeris,  a  ball.]  To  gath- 
er into  a  ball  or  sphere  ;  to  con- 
glomerate. Sir  T.  Herbert. 

GLOM'fR-ATE,  a.  (Bet.)  Formed 
into  a  ball  or  round  head.  Loudon. 


Smart. 
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GLOTTOLOGY 


GL6M-:5R-A'TI0N,  «.     [L.  (/lomeratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  into  a  ball ;  conglom- 
eration. Johnson. 

2.  A  body  formed  into  a  ball ;  a  conglomera- 
tion ;  an  agglomeration. 

The  rainbow  consiatcth  of  a  glomeration  of  small  drops. 

Jiacon. 

f  GLOM'JgR-OtJS,  a.  [L.  glomerosus'^  fflomus,  a 
ball.]    Gathered  into  a  ball  or  sphere.     Blount. 

GLOM'^R-tJLE,  n.  [L.  glomus,  glomeris,  a  ball.] 
{Bot.)  A  form  of  inflorescence  ;  a  cluster  of 
capitula  in  a  common  involucrum.  lioblyn. 

GL65m,  n.  [A.  S.  glomung,  twilight ;  Ger.  glumm, 
gloomy.  —  "The  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  geleo- 
man,  to  enlighten."   Tooke.'] 

1.  Imperfect  darkness;   obscurity;  defect  of 
light ;  dimness. 

Where  glowing  embers  throuj^li  tlie  room 

Teach  hglit  to  counterfeit  a  gloom.  Mili<m. 

2.  Heaviness  of  mind  ;   sadness  ;  dejection ; 
depression;  despondency;  dulness. 

A  sudden  gloom  and  furious  disorder  prevailed  by  fits.  Burhe. 

GL66ivi,  V.  n.  1.  To  shine  obscurely,  as  the  twi- 
light ;  to  glimmer. 

A  little  glooming  light  much  like  a  shade.         Spenser. 

2.  To  have  a  dark  or  dismal  appearance. 

There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way,  .Goldsmith, 

3.  To  be  melancholy,  sad,  or  sullen. 

Nor  palace-like,  whereat  disdain  may  gloom.        Surrey. 

GLOOM,  V.  u,.     To  fill  with  gloom  or  darkness. 

Good  Heaven,  what  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting  dayl 

Goldsmith. 

GL66M'-:5iN'-AM'OURED(-urd),  a.  Delighted  with 
gloom,  or  darkness. 

Where  gloom-eiiamoured  mischief  loves  to  dwell.  Johnson. 

Gl66m'}-LY,  ad.     In  a  gloomy  manner. 

Gl66m'I-NESS,  11.  The  quality  of  being  gloomy. 
*'A  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess."  Zeph.  i.  15. 

Neglect  spreads  glootniness  upon  their  humor.  Collier. 

Gl66m'ING,  ra.     Twilight;  gloaming.         Clarice. 

GLOOM'Y,  o.     [Ger.  glumm.  —  See  Gloom.] 

1.  Imperfectly  dark ;  dismal  for  want  of  light ; 
obscure;  dim.  "Vast  and  (/foowiy  woods."  Sfiak. 

2.  Dejected;    depressed;    dispirited;  *sad ; 
melancholy;  lowering;  lurid;  dismal. 

Syn.  —  See  Dismal. 

GLOP'P^N,  u.  a.  \1cq\.  glopr.']  To  surprise;  to 
astonish;  to  amaze.    [North  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

GLORE,  lb.     Fat.     [Local,  Eng.]  Pegge. 

GLb'RI-4  IJV  EX-CEL'SIS.  [L.,  glorij  [to  God] 
on  higli.]  (J^rcl.)  One  of  the  doxologies  of 
the  church ;  —  sometimes  called  the  aiwelic 
hymn.  Hook. 

QLO  'RJ'4  pA'TRI.  [L.,  glory  be  to  the  Father.'] 
{Eccl.)  One  of  the- primitive  doxologies  of  the 
church.  Hook. 

fGLO-RI-A'TrON",  n.  [L.  gloriatio.']  Boast;  tri- 
umphing; exultation.  Bp.  Richardson. 

f  GLO'RIED  (glo'rjd),  a.  Illustrious;  honorable. 
"  Your  once  gloried  friend."  Milton. 

GLO-RI-FI-CA'TION,  n,  [L.  glorifvcatio  ;  It.  glo~ 
Hficazione  \  S-p.  glori^cacion;  ¥r.  glorification.] 
The  act  of  glorifying,  giving  glory,  or  ascribing 
praises.  "The  glorification  of  God  for  the 
works  of  the  creation."  Bp.  Taylor. 

GLO'RI-FY,  V.  a.  TL.  glorifico  ;  gloria,  glory,  and 
/«c^o,  to  make  r  It.  "' — -^ "      '^~    -'-    -^ 


jlorijicare  ;    Sp^  glorij  car  ; 

[«'.  GLORIFIED  ;  pp.  GLOKIFYING, 


Tr.  glorijier.] 

GLOllIFIED.J 

1.  To  make  glorious ;  to  give  glory  to  ;  to 
honor  or  praise  in  a  high  degree  ;  to  magnify ; 
to  extol. 

Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit. 

John  XV.  8. 

2.  To  exalt  to  glory  in  heaven. 

The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  glorified  his  Son.   Acts  iii.  13. 

QLO-RI-b'SA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  in- 
digenous in  India ;  —  so  named  from  the  splen- 
did appearance  of  its  flowers.  Eng.  Cyc. 

GLO'RI-OUS,  a.    [L.  gloriosus  ;  gloria,  glory  ;  It. 

"    &;  Sp.  glorioso  ;  Fr.  glorieux.] 

1.  llaving  glory ;  illustrious  ;  famous  ;  re- 
nowned ;  excellent ;  noble ;  eminent ;  con- 
spicuous. 


The  state  or  the  quality 
Todd. 


I  will  speak  of  the  «7?on'oiw  honor  of  thy  raajeaty.   Ps.  cxlv.5. 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  lie  iy  esteemed, 
Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms.  Shok. 

2.  Brilliant ;  splendid  ;  radiant ;  resplendent. 
"  The  glorious  sun."  Shak. 

Who  is  this  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the 
greatness  of  his,8trength?  Isa.  Ixiii.  1. 

3.  Boastful ;  proud  ;  haughty  ;  vainglorious. 

They  that  are  glorious  must  iieedB  be  factioua.  Bacon. 

GLO'RI-OLTS-LY,  ad.     In  a  glorious  manner. 

GLO'RJ-OUS-NESS, 
of  being  glorious. 

GLO'RY,  n.     [L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  gloHa  ;  Fr.  gloire.] 

1.  Honor;  renown;  celebrity;  fame;  praise. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.  Gray. 

2.  Brightness;  lustre;  splendor;  effulgence. 

The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  tlie  sky.  I'ope. 

3.  State  ;  pomp  ;  magnificence. 

Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.  Matt.  vi.  -1\). 

4.  The  felicity  of  heaven  ;  celestial  happiness. 

Tliou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  re- 
ceive me  to  glory.  Pa.  Ixxiii.  24. 

5.  Occasion  of  pride;  ornament;  boast.  "The 
glory  of  her  sex."  Spenser. 

6.  Generous  pride  ;  laudable  desire. 

The  success  of  those  wars  was  too  notable  to  be  unknown 
to  your  eai-s,  which  all  worthy  fame  hath  glory  to  come  unto. 

Sidney. 

7.  Pride  ;  exultation;  glorying;  boastfulness. 

Glory,  or  internal  gloriation  or  triumph  of  the  mind,  is  the 
passion  which  proccedeth  from  the  ima^nation  or  conetip- 
tion  of  our  own  power  above  the  power  of  him  that  contend- 
eth  with  us.  Jiobbes. 

8.  {Paint.)  The  radiation  round  the  head  or 
figure  of  a  deity,  saint,  or  angel. 

We  call  glory  the  union  of  nimbus  and  aureola.  Fairholt. 

Syn.  —  Olory  expresses  more  than  honor.  Olory 
impels  to  great  and  heroic  achievements  ;  honor  in- 
duces a  person  to  discharge  his  duty  and  to  avoid  all 
mean  actions.  Men  often  obtain  glory,  fame,  and 
rmown  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  honor,  by  promoting 
the  benefit  of  others. —  Glonj  and  praise  to  God; 
honor  to  good  men. 

GLO'RY,  V.  n.  \i.  GLORIED  ;  pp.  glorying,  glo- 
ried.] To  exult ;  to  boast ;  to  vaunt ;  to  take 
pride  ;  to  be  proud  ;  to  triumph. 

No  one  is  out  of  the  reach  of  misfortune;  no  onp,  there- 
fore, should  glory  in  his  prosperity.  S.  Jiichardson. 

GLO'RY-ING,  n.     Exultation  ;  boasting. 

Your  glorying  is  not  good.  1  Cor.  v.  6. 

GLO'RY-SMIT'TEN,  a.  Smitten  with  glory.  CTarAe. 

GL6§E  (gloz),  V.  n.     See  Glozb.  Johnson. 

GLO'^^R,  n.     See  Glosser.     Bp.  of  Chichester. 

GLOSS  (21),  n.  1.  [Gr.  y7MGaa,  the  tongue  ;  also, 
a  foreign  or  obsolete  word  needing  explana- 
tion ;  L.  glossa;  It.  ^  Sp.  glosa,  a  gloss  ;  Fr. 
glosse.  —  A.  S.  glesing ;  glesan,  to  explain  ;  Ger. 
glosse  ;  M.  gloas.]  A  scholium  ;  a  comment ; 
an  explanation ;  a  note. 

Explaining  the  text  in  short  gloi^Rcs.  Bakei: 

2.  An  interpretation  artfully  specious ;  a 
specious  representation;  palliation. 

No  written  laws  can  be  so  plain,  so  pure, 

But  wit,  and  gloss,  and  miuice  may  obscure.    Drydcn. 

3.  [A.  S.gl(ss ;  But.  §  Ger.  glas.  —  See  Glass.] 
Superficial  lustre  ;  a  smooth,  shining  surface  ; 
smoothness  ;  as,  "The  gloss  upon  cloth." 

GLOSS,  V.  n.  [i.  GLOSSED  ;  pp.  GLOSSING,  glossed.] 

1.  To  make  notes  or  explanations  ;  to  com- 
ment. 

No  man  can  gloss  upon  this  text  after  that  manner.  ]I.  More. 

2.  To  make  sly  remarks;  to  insinuate. 

Her  equals  first  observed  her  growing  zeal. 

And,  laughing,  glossed  that  Abra  served  so  well.       Prior, 

GLOSS,  V.  a.    1.  To  explain  by  comment.  Donne. 

2.  To  palliate  by  specious  representation. 

You  have  the  heart  to  gloss  the  foulest  cause.  Phillips. 

3.  To  embellish  with  superficial  lustre  ;  to 
make  smooth  and  shining;  as,  "To  gloss  linen." 

GLOS-SA'RI-AL,a.  Relating  to  a  glossary.  Todd. 

GLOS'SA-RIST,  n.     1.  One  who  writes  a  gloss,  or 

comment ;  a  scholiast.  Warton. 

2."  The  writer  of  a  glossary^.  Tyrwhitt. 

GL6s'SA-RY,  n.  [L.  glossarium  ;  It.  glossario  ; 
Sp.  glosano  ;  Fr.  glofisaire.  —  See  Gloss.]  A 
dictionary  of  difficult  words  or  phrases  in  any 
language  or  writer  ;  a  dictionary  or  vocabulary  I 


of  obscure  or  antiquated  words;  as,  "Tyrwhitt's 
Glossary  to  Chaucer."  Still ingfleet. 

Syn.  — .See  Dictionary. 

t  GLOS-SA'TOR,  n.  [Fr.  glossatcur.  —  See  Gloss.] 
A  writer  of  glosses  ;  a  commentator  ;  a  glossa- 
rist ;  a  scholiast.  Bp.  Barlow. 

GLoSS'j^lR,   n.     1.    One   who  writes   glosses;    a 

scholiast;  a  commentator;  a  glossarist.    "The 

glossers  upon  the  Alcoran."  L.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  polishes  ;  a  polisher.      Johnson. 

GLOS'SJ-LY,  ad.     In  a  glossy  manner.       Clarke. 

GLOSS'J-NESS,  n.      Thp  state  of  being  glossy ; 
rhci;  '  '  -      . 


smooth  polish;  superficial  lustre. 


Boyle. 


fGLOSS'lST,  n.  A  writer  of  glosses;  a  glossa- 
rist ;  a  commentator.  Milton. 

GLOS-^I'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  ylwcraa,  the  tongue.]  {Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  tongue.  Dunglison. 

GLOPS'LY,  a.  Appearing  specious  ;  bright.  Boag. 

GLOS'SO-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  yAwtrff/i,  the  tongue,  and 
Ki)).ni  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  An  extrusion  of  the 
tongue  from  disease  ;  swelled  tongue.    Hoblyii. 

QLQS-Sb' DI-A,  n.  [Gr.  y)Maaa,  the  tongue,  and 
ii?>og,  form.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  natives 
of  Australia.  Loudon. 

GLOS'SO-EP-I-GLOT'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  yXd^aaa,  the 
tongue,  and  hiy?.o}rTig,  the  epiglottis.]  {Anat.) 
Noting  the  muscles  which  pass  from  the  tongue 
to  the  epiglottis.  Dmiglison. 


GLpS-SOG'RA-PH^R,    n. 
mentator  ;  a  glossarist. 


A  scholiast ;    a   com- 
Blount. 


GLOS-SO-GRAPH'r-CAL,  a.  [Fr.  glossograjjhique.] 
Belonging  to  glossography.  Scott. 

GLOS-SOG'RA-PHY,n.  [Gr.  yAwfftrft,  a  tongue,  and 
ypaipio,  to  write  ;  It.  glossograjia  ;  Sp.  glosogra- 
Jia  ;  Fr.  glossographie.] 

1.  The  writing  of  glossaries,  glosses,  or  com- 
mentaries. Johnson. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  description  of  the  tongue. 

l>ungliso7i. 

GL0S-S0-L6g^'I-CAL,  a.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  glossology.  J^c.  Rev. 

GLOS-SOL'O-gJIST,  n.  One  versed  in  glossology, 
or  comparative  philology.  Clarke. 


[Gr.  yAwuffu,  a  tongue,  and 
It.  glossologia  ;    Fr.  glosso- 


glos-s6l'o-(?y,  n 
Ariyos,  a  discourse 

'  -  'i 

1.  The  science  which  investigates  the  agree- 
ment and  the  differences  of  the  various  lan- 
guages written  or  spoken  by  mankind.       Park. 

The  applied  science  of  language,  if  confined  to  the  speech 
of  a  single  country  or  district,  forms  the  particular  grammar 
of  the  language  there  spoken  5  but  if  it  embrace  many  lan- 


guages, testing  their  formation,  construction,  and  powers  by 
flie  common  standard  of  universal  grammar,  it  is  termed,  by 
different  anthors,  comparative  grammar,  comparative  philol- 
ogy, . . .  glottology,  or  glossology.  Sir  J.  Stoddart. 

2.  An  account  of  terms  used  in  a  science,  as 
botany ;  technology.  Henslow. 

GLOS-S6p'5-TRA,  n.  [Gr.  yP.wCTo-o!,  the  tongue,  and 
■nhpa,  a  rock.]  A  name  formerly  given  to  fossil 
teeth  of  fishes  allied  to  the  shark.       Eng.  Cyc. 

GL0S-S6T'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  ylCotjaa,  the  tongue, 
and  TOjifi,  a  cutting;  r^^i/u,  to  cut.]  {Surg.) 
Dissection  of  the  tongue.  Dunglison. 

GLOS'SY,  a.  1.  Having  a  gloss  ;  shining ;  smooth- 
ly polished.     "A  glossy  scurf."  Milton. 
2.  Specious.     "  Glossy  duplicity."     Boswell. 

GLOT'TAL,  «.     Relating  to  the  glottis.      Ch.  Oh. 

GLOT'TA-LITE,  n.  [L.  Glota,  the  Clyde,  and  Gr. 
liQog,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  whitish  vitreous  min- 
eral, being  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime,  found  near  Port  Glasgow.  Dana. 

GLOT'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  y;.ajrrif.]  {Anat.)  A  small, 
oblong  aperture  situated  at  the  summit  of  the 
larynx  or  windpipe,  between  the  vocal  chords, 
and,  by  its  dilatation  and  contraction,  contrib- 
uting to  the  modulation  of  the  voice.      Palmer. 

GLOT-TO-LOgJ'l-CAL,  w.  Relating  to  glottology  ; 
glossological.  JEd.  Rev. 

[Gr.  y7.ZTTa,  a  tongue,  and 


GLOT-TOL'0-(?Y 
?.Ayoqy     a    d 

glossology 


?.Ayoq^    a   discourse.]  ^  Comparative   philology ; 


Ed. 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BtJLL,  BUR,  R^LE.  —  9,  q,  ^,  g,  soft;   £,  G,  c,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z. ;    1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


GLOUR 

GLOUR,  V.  n.    See  Gloak.  Todd- 

GLOUT,  V.  n.    To  look  sullen,     [e.]  Milton. 

t  GLOIJT,  V.  a.     [See  Gloat.]    To  gaze ;  to  view 

attentively  ;  to.gloat.  Translators  ^  Bible,  1611. 

GLOVE  (gluv),  n.  [A.  S.  Cflo/,  a  glove,  and  a  cliff; 
cto/e»,  cloven. — W.  i/oto/',  a  cover.]  A  cover- 
ing for  the  hand,  with  a  separate  sheath  for 
each  finger.  Chaucer. 

To  tkrov)  the  glove,  to  challenge  j  to  defy.    SItaJc. 

GLOVE  (gluv),  V.  a.  To  cover  as  with  a  glove.  Shak. 

GLOVE'-BAND,  «.  A  band  round  a  glove  at  the 
wrist,  to  secure  it ;  a^love-clasp.       Simmonds. 

GLOVE'— CL Asp,  «.  l.  A  contrivance  for  keeping 

gloves  fastened  at  the  wrist.  Simmonds. 

2.  An  instrument  with  a  little  hook  at  the 

end  for  buttoning  gloves.  Simmonds. 

GLOV'JIR  (gluv'er),  n.  One  who  makes  or  sells 
gloves.  Shak. 

Gl6v'5R-ESS,  n.  A  woman  who  makes  gloves  ; 
a  female  glover.  Ash. 

GL6v'5I1'§-STItCH,  «.  (Med.)  A  method  of 
sewing  up  a  wound.  Scott. 

GL6vE'-STRETCH-¥K,  n.  An  instrument  for 
opening  the  fingers  of  gloves,  that  they  may  be 
easily  drawn  upon  the  hand.  Simmonds. 

GLOW  (gl5),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  gloioan;  Dut.  gloeijen; 
Ger.  gliihen;  Dan.  glode;  Sw.  gludga.  —  W. 
gloeiD,  bright.]      \i.   glowed  ;  pp.   olowing, 

GLOWED.] 

1.  To  shine  with  intense  light  and  heat ;  to 
exhibit  incandescence.  "  Fires  that  (7fo^o."  Pope. 

2.  To  shine  brightly ;  to  be  of  the  color  of 
any  thing  burning. 

Now  tjlowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires.  Milton. 

Clad  in  a  gown  that  glows  with  Tyrian  dyes.      Dryden. 

3.  To  be  hot,  as  the  flesh ;  to  burn. 

The  eord  glides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands.     Gay, 

4.  To  be  inflamed,  as  by  admiration,  or  by 
any  strong  passion. 

So  perish  all  whose  breasts  ne'er  learned  to  glow 

For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  woe.  Fope. 

t  GLOW  (glo),  V.  It.     To  make  hot  so  as  to  shine. 

Fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  deUcate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool.     Shak. 

GLOW  (glo),  n.  1.  Shining  or  white  heat ;  incan- 
descence. Johnson. 

2.  Brightness  of  color  ;  lustre ;  shine. 

And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain.         Sliak. 

3.  Ardor  or  vehemence  of  passion.    Johnso7i. 

GLoW'jpR,  V.  n.  To  stare ;  to  gloar.  —  See 
Gloar.     [Provincial.]  Brockett. 

GLOWING,  a.  1.  Shining  Avith  intense  heat; 
incandescent.     **  Glotvuig  embers."         Milton. 

2.  Bright;  brilliant;  vivid.  "The  glowing 
violet."  Milton. 

3.  Fervid ;  hot ;  heated  ;  fiery. 

The  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  doui  allay.  Milton. 

4.  Ardent ;  animated  ;  inspired ;  rapt.  "  The 
glowing  bard."  Leiois. 

GLOW'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  glowing  manner  ; 
brightly  ;  fervidly. 

GLOWWORM  (glo'wiirm),  n.  {Ent.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family 
Lampyrida,  of  which  the  genus  Lampyris  is 
the  type ;  —  remarkable  for  the  light  which  they 
emit  during  the  night. 

4£^  Fifteen  or  sixteen  species  of  glowworm  are 
known,  being  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  It  is  the  female  insect,  which  has  no  wings, 
that  gives  out  the  light,  and  it  proceeds  from  the  under 
part  of  the  abdomen,  near  the  tip.    Baird. 

OLOX-IJf'l-4,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  na- 
tives of  tropical  America  ;  —  so  called  in  honor 
of  B.  P.  Gloxin,  of  Colmar.  Loudon. 

GLOZB,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  glesan,  to  gloze.  —  See  Gloss, 
No.  3.]     [i.  glozed  ;  pp.  glozing,  glozed.] 

1.  To  flatter  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  cajole. 

So  glozed  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tuned.       Milton. 

2.  To  comment;  to  gloss  ;  to  extenuate. S/iaA. 

GLOZE,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  glozes  ;  flattery  ; 
insinuation.     "  The  glozes  of  a  fawning  spirit." 

B.  Jonson. 
2.  Specious  show  ;  gloss.  Sidney. 
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GLOZ'^R,  n.  One  who  glozes ;  a  flatterer ;  a. 
cajoler.  Gifford,  1580. 

GLOZ'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  glozes  ;  flat- 
tery ;  cajoling.  Mountagu. 

GLU'CJC,  a.  [Gr.  yXvKus,  sweet.]  {Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  obtained  from  a  solution'of  grape  sugar, 
saturated  with  baryta  or  lime.  Hoblyn. 

GLU-CI'NA,  I  n.  (Chem.)   A  white  earth  or  pow- 
GLU'CINE,    )  der  found  in  the  beryl  and  the  em- 
erald ;  the  oxide  of  glucinium.  P.  Cyc. 

GLlI-CIN'J-tJM,  n.  [Gr.  yXvitOs,  sweet;  from  the 
sweetness  of  its  salts.]  (Min.)  The  metallic 
base  of  the  earth  glucina.  Brande. 

GLU-CI'NUM,  n.   Same  as  Glucinium.  Graliam. 

GLU'COSE,  n.  [Gr.  ylvKii,  sweet.]  {Chem.)  The 
sugar  obtained  from  grapes  and  many  other 
fruits,  and  also  from  starch  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  difl'ering  from  common  sugar  in 
having  larger  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen in  its  composition,  in  being  nearly  uncrys- 
tallizable,  and  less  sweet;  grape-sugar  ;  starch- 
sugar.  Hoeffer. 

GLUE  (glu,  24),  n.  [Gr.  yXoia  ;  L.  glus,  or  gluten ; 
It.  glutine ;  Sp.  gluten ;  Fr.  gluten,  and  glu.  — 
Gdie\.  glaodh ;  W.  glyd,^v.e?\  Common  or  im- 
pure gelatine,  obtained  by  boiling  animal  sub- 
stances, especially  the  parings  of  ox  and  other 
thick  hides,  with  water,  and  used  as  a  cement  for 
joining  pieces  of  wood  or  other  substance.  Ure. 
Marine  glue,  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  naphtha, 
with  some  shellac  added. 


GLUE  ^lu),  V.  a.  \i.  glued  ;  pp.  gluing,  glued.] 

1.  To  join  with  glue  ;  to  cement.  Eccl.  xxii.  7. 

2.  To  fasten  closely  ;  to  unite  ;  to  lock. 

And  round  thy  phantom  glue  my  clasping  arras.    Pope. 

GLUE'-B0IL-5R,   n.    One  whose  trade  it  is  to 
make  glue.  Johnson. 

GLU'jpR,  irt.  One  who  cements  with  glue.  Johnson. 

GLU'^Y,  a.     Partaking  of  glue  ;  viscous.      Todd. 

GLU'^Y-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  gluey; 
viscidity ;  adhesiveness.  Blount. 

GLU'ISH,  w.    Like  glue  ;  gluey.  Sherwood. 

GLUM,  a.    [From  gloom.']    Sullen ;  gloomy ;  dull ; 

sad ;  sour.  Guardian. 

t  GLUM,  o.  n.  To  look  sour  ;  to  be  sullen.  Chaucer. 

f  GLUM,  «.  SuUenness  of  aspect ;  s.ixQwn.  Skelton. 

GLU-MA'CEOUS   (glu-ma'shus),  a.     {Bot.)  Like  a 
glume,  or  bearing  a  glume  or  glumes.        &ray. 

GLU'MAL,  a.     {Bot.)  Having  a  glume.        Craig. 

GLy-MA'LE§,  re.  pi.     [See  Gluime.]     {Bot.)    A 
name  given  by  Lindley  to   endogenous  plants 


Craig. 


having  glumaceous  flowers. 

GLUME  (glum,  24),  re.  [L.  gluma,  a  hull 
or  husk.]  {Bot!)  One  of  the  bracts  of 
grasses ;  the  calix  and  corolla  of  corn 
and  grasses ;  the  husk  or  chafl'  of 
grain.  P.  Cyc. 

GLU'MELLE,  ffl.  {Bot.)  An  inner  husk  of  grasses; 
an  innermost  scale-like  envelope  to  the  ova- 
rium. Gray. 

fGLUM'MY,  a.  Dismal  for  want  of  light;  dim; 
obscure  ;  dark.  Knight. 

GLU'MOyS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  a  glume,  or  re- 
sembling a  glume.  Smart. 

GLUM'PY,a.  Sulky;  sullen;  morose.  D.Coleridge. 

GLUT,  V.  a.  [L.  gltitio,  to  gulp  down  ;  gluto,  a 
glutton;  Fr.  engloutir.  —  Gael.  jrM,  gluttony.] 

\i.  GLUTTED  ;  pp.  glutting,  GLUTTED.] 

1.  To  swallow  eagerly ;  to  devour.    "  Lucked 
and  glutted  offal."  Milton. 

2.  To  cloy ;  to  sate ;  to  satiate  ;  to  disgust. 

I  found 
The  fickle  ear  soon  glutted  with  the  sound.         Prior. 

3.  To  feast  to  satiety ;  to  gratify  fully. 

His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  sacrifice, 

Torn  from  the  grave  to  glut  the  tyrant's  eyes.     Drgden. 

4.  To  fill  to  repletion  ;  to  overfill ;  to  gorge  ; 
to  stuff';  to  cram.     "  Glutting  the  market." 

Arbnthnot. 
GLUT,  re.     1.  That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed. 


Disgorging  foul 
Their  devilish  glut. 


Milton. 


GLUTTONY 

2.  Plenty  even  to  loathing;  repletion.  "A 
glut  of  study."  Pope, 

3.  More  than  enough ;  a  superabundance. 

If  you  pour  a  glta  of  water  upon  a  bottle,  it  receives  little 
°'  "•  B.  Jonson. 

4.  Any  thing  that  fills  up  a  passage.  Woodward. 

5.  [M.glut.]  A  large  wooden  wedge. liees's  Cyc. 
_  6.  {Falconry.)  The  slimy  substance  that  lies 
m  a  hawk's  paunch.  Grain, 

OLU-T,m'ns,  n,  {Anat.)  A  muscle  situated  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  at  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of  the  thigh.  Dunglison, 

GLU'TJE-AL,  a,  [Gr.  yXovris,  rump.]  Pertaining 
to  the  buttocks.     "  Gluteal  artery."  Dunglison, 

GLU'Tf  N,  n,  [L.,  glue  ;  It.  glutine ;  Sp.  k  Fr. 
gluten,'] 

1.  A  viscid,  elastic  substance  obtained  from 
wheat  and  other  grains,  as  by  washing  wheat 
flour,  wrapped  in  a  coarse  cloth,  placed  under  a 

.  stream  of  water  so  as  to  carry  off  the  starch  and 

soluble  matters.  Brande. 

Gluten  contains   nitrogen,  and   has  consequentiv  been 

called  the  vegeto-animul  principle.  Brande. 

2.  That  part  of  the  blood  in  animals  which 
gives  firmness  to  its  texture.  Maunder, 

GLU'TJ-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  glutino,  glutinattts.]  To 
join  with  glue  ;  to  glue.  Bailey. 

GLU-TI-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  glutinatio.]  The  act 
of  joining  with  glue,     [e.]  Bailey. 

GLU'TJ-NA-TlVE,  ffi.  [L.  glutinativus  ;  Ti.  glu- 
tinatif.]  Tenacious  ;  glutinous  ;  viscous.   Todd. 

GLU'TJNE,  «.     {Chem.)    A  principle  resembling 
gluten,  but  differing  from  it  in  not  being  soluble  ~ 
in  alcohol.  Hoblyn, 

t  GLU-TI-NOS'I-TY,  re.  [It.  glutinosita  ;  Sp.  ght- 
tinosidad  ;  Fr.  glutinosite.]  Glutinousness  ; 
viscidity,     [r.]  Cotgraie. 

GLU'TI-SOUS,  a.  [L.  glutinosus  ;  gluten,  glue  ; 
It.  §  Sp.  glutinoso  ;  Fr.  glutin^ntx,] 

1.  Resembling,  or  relating  to,  gluten  or  glue ; 
gluey  ;  viscous  ;  viscid ;  tenacious  ;  adhesive ; 
sticky;  emplastic.  "  GZw^^reows  slime."  Derham. 

2.  {Bot.)  Overspread  with  a  viscid  substance 
like  glue.  Craig. 

GLU'TI-NOyS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
glutinous  ;  viscidity.  Fuller. 

GLUT'TON  (glilt'tn),  re.  [L.  gluto,  glutonis,  or 
glutto,  glutionis ;  glutio,  to  swallow  ;  It.  ghiot- 
tone  ;  Sp.  gloton  ;  Fr.  gloutan.] 

1.  One  who  eats  to  excess ;  a  voracious  eater ; 
a  gormand  ;  a  gormandizer. 

The  epicure  and  the  glutton  are  considered,  by  common 
consent,  as  upon  a  level  with  the  lowest  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. Cogan. 

2.  One  eager  of  any 
thing  to  excess. 

Granville. 

3.  {ZoBl,)  A  genus  of 
carnivorous  quadru- 
peds noted  for  voracity ; 
wolverene;  Gulo. 

Audubon, 

GLUT'TON    (gmt'tn),   a. 
Gluttonous.      Dryden. 

t  GLUT'TON  (glut'tn),  v.  a.  To  eat  to  excess ; 
to  glut ;  to  overfill ;  to  gormandize.      Lovelace. 

GLUT'TON-ISI-1  (giat'tn-Ish),  a.  Gluttonous  ;  vo- 
racious; greedy.  ,  Sidney. 

GLUT'TON-iZE  (gliit'tn-iz),  v.  re.  To  eat  to  ex- 
cess ;  to  gormandize,     [u.]  Hallywell. 

GLUT'TON-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  glutton ; 
greedy ;  swinish.  Congreve. 

II  GLUT'TON-OUS  (glut'tn-us)  [gmt'tn-iis,  S.  P. 
K.  Sm. ;  gliit'un-us,  W.  Ja.],  a. 

1.  Given  to  excessive  feeding;  voracious; 
gluttonish.  "  GhittoTWUs  iaa.vis."  Shak.  "This 
gluttonous  age."  Raleigh. 

2.  Consisting  in  gluttony.  "  Seeking  from 
due  nourishment  no  gluttonous  delight."  Milton. 

II  GLUT'TON-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  gluttonous  man- 
ner ;  with  the  voracity  of  a  glutton. 

II  GLUT'TON-Y  (gliit'tn-e)  [gliit'tn-e,  S.  P.  J.  K. 
Sm. ;  gliSt'uii-e,  IT.  Ja.],  n.  Excess  of  eating ; 
voracity ;  a  habit  of  gormandizing. 


Glutton  {G^lo  luscus). 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short  i   A,  p,  I,  O,  V,  V,  obscure;    fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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Swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  loolts  to  heaven,  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast, 
But,  with  besotted,  base  iugratitude, 
Crams,  and  blaspliemos  liis  feeder.  Milton. 

GLU'Y,  a.    See  Gluey.  Hai-vey. 

GliY,   V.   n.     [Icel.   ghe.J     To   squint;   to   glee. 

[Provincial,  Eng.]  Ray. 

GLY(j:'¥-KINE,  n.  [Gr.  y^vKbs,  or  y^u/cfpiis,  sweet ; 
Fr.  gtycerine.l  (  Chem.)  A  sweet  principle,  ex- 
tracted from  fatty  substances.  Ure. 

GLY-CEE'I-ZINE,  n.     See  Glycybrhizine. 

GLY9'(;R-ULE,  n.  [Gr.  yP.uirfp/ii,  sweet,  and  V.ri, 
matter. 1  [Chem.)  The  hypothetical  base  of 
glycerine.  Craig. 

GLifC'I-COL,  ».  [Gr.  yluK'K,  sweet.]  {Chem.) 
Gelatine  sugar,  a  substance  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  on  sugar.  Craig, 

GLY'9!NE,  n.  [Gr.  yJ.vKbs,  sweet ;  It.  glicina.'] 
{Bot.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  genus  of 
climbing,  leguminous  plants  now  termed  Mis- 
taria.  Eng.  Cyc. 

GLY9'J-UM  (glish'e-um),  n.  Glucinium.  —  See 
Glucinium.  Francis. 

GLY'CO-CINE,  n.     {Chem.)  Glycicol.       Gregory. 

GLY-COL'JC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  glycocine.  Gregory. 

GLY-CO'NJ-AN,  a.     Glyconic.  Chambers. 

GLY-CON'JC,  a.  [Gr.  IV.uinJMiot ;  Low  L.  glyco- 
nium.]  {Pros.)  Applied  to  a  kind  of  Greek  or 
Latin  verse  formed  of  a  spondee,  a  choriambus, 
and  a  pyrrhic  ;  —  so  named  from  its  inventor, 
Glycon.  Blount. 

OLfQ-YR-RIII'ZJl  (glis-e-rl'z?),  n.  [Gr.  yAurft, 
sweet,  and  ^i?a,  a  root.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ex- 
ogenous, herbaceous,  pea-flowered  plants  ;  the 
licorice  plant.  P.  Cyc. 

GLY-CYR'RHJ-ZINB,  n.  {Chsm.)  The  peculiar 
saccharine  matter  of  the  root  of  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra^  or  common  licorice.  Brande. 

t  GLYN,  n.    [Ir.]    A  glen.  —  See  Glen.  Spenser. 

GLYPH  (glif),  n.  [Gr.  yAu^i/,  carving ;  yli^w,  to 
carve ;  Sp.  glifo  ;  Fr.  glyphe,  glyph.]  {Arch.) 
An  engraved  or  cut  channel.  Britten. 

GLYPH'IC  (glif'jk),  n.  [See  Glyph.]  A  picture 
or  figure  by  which  a  word  is  implied ;  a  hiero- 
glyphic,    [ii.]  Todti. 

GLfPI-I'IO,  a.     1.  Relating  to  glyphs. 

2.  Relating  to  sculpture  or  carving.  Bo7iomi. 

GLYPH'O-GUAPH,  «.     1.  A  plate  formed  by  the 

glyphographic  process.  Ogilvie. 

2.  An  impression  taken  from  a  plate  formed 

by  the  glyphographic  process.  Athentsum. 

GLYPH'O-GRAPH,  v.  a.  [Gr.  y>.b(pui,  to  engrave, 
and  ypiipiD,  to  write  or  describe.]  To  form,  as 
plates,  by  the  process  of  glyphography.  Ogilvie. 

GLY-PHOG'RA-PH^R,  ».  One  versed  in  glyphog- 
raphy. '  Pal-mer. 

GLYPH-0-GRAPH'IO,  a.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  glyphography.  Dr.  Lindley. 

GLY-PHOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  yUipii),  to  engrave, 
and  yp&tpoi,  to  write  or  describe.]  An  electro- 
type process,  in  which,  by  depositing  a  coating 
of  copper  upon  an  engraved  plate  previously 
prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  a  copy  in  metal 
is  obtained  with  a  raised  surface,  suitable  for 
being  printed,  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  let- 
ter-press. Palmer. 

GLYP'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  ylvirris,  carved ;  yXl,(l>o>,  to 
carve;  Fr.  glyptique.']  {Sculp.)  Pertaining  to 
the  carving  on  stone,  gems,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stances. Craig. 

GLYP'TJC,  n.  The  art  of  carving  on  stone,  gems, 
or  other  hard  substances.  Brande. 

GLY'P'TO-DON,  n.  [Gr.  yUnrSs,  engraved,  and 
Uobij  d^dvTost  a  tooth.]  An  extinct  gigantic  quad- 
ruped, belonging  to  the  family  of  armadillos ;  — 
so  named  from  its  teeth,  which  are  longitudi- 
nally fluted.  Brande. 

GLYP-TO-GRAPH'IC,  a.  [Fr.  glyptographique.l 
Relating  to  glyptography.  Todd. 

GLYP-T6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  yXvTrris,  engraved, 
and  ypdipm,  to  wi-ite  or  describe  ;    Fr.  glyptogra- 


phie.]     A  description  of  the  art  of  engraving 
upon  gems.  Bnt.  Crit. 

OL  fP-  TO-  THE '  M,  n.  [Gr.  y).b(pu),  to  carve,  and 
di'iKrjj  SL  case.]  A  building  or  room  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  works  of  sculpture.  Brande. 

GMEL'(N-ITE  (mSl'jn-it),  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda ;  hydrolite ;  — 
so  called  from  Prof.  Gmelin,  of  Tubingen.  Dana. 

OJ\rA-PHA  'LI-  trM,  n.  [Gr.  yvai^i7.\sav,  the  wool 
of"  the  teasel.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  of 
many  species  ;  —  commonly  called  everlasting. 

t  GNAR  (nar),  v.  n.     To  growl ;  to  gnarl.  Spenser. 

GN  AR  (nil),  n.  A  hard  knot  in  a  tree  or  in  wood ; 
knarl ;  knurl.  —  See  Knukl.  Chaucer. 

GNARL  (imrl),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  gnyrran,  or  gnornian; 
gnome,  sorrowful,  complaining;  Dut.  knorren: 
Ger.  gnurren,  or  knarren,  to  creak,  to  rattle  ; 
Dan.  knurre  ;  Sw.  knarraP\  [^.  gnarled  ;  pp. 
ONAELING,  gnarled.]  To  growl ;  to  snarl. 
And  wolves  are  gnarliny  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first.   Shot:. 

GNARL'pD  (nirred),  a.  Knotty;  twisted;  cross- 
grained  ;  knarled.     **  The  gnarled  oak."    Shak. 

GNAR'LY  (nSLr'-),  a.  Having  knots ;  knotty.  "  The 
tough  a.n(igna7'ly  oak."  Antonio*s  Revenge,  1602. 

GNASH  (iiish),  v.  a.  [Dut.  knaschen,  or  knarzen ; 
Ger.  knirscken  ;  Dan.  knaske ;  Sw.  gnissla,  and 
knastra.^  \i.  gnashed  ;  pp.  gnashing, 
GNASHED.]  To  Strike  together,  as  the  teeth; 
to  clash.  Eceles.  xxx.  10. 

GNASH  (nash),  V.  n.  To  grind  or  collide  the 
teeth  :  —  to  strike  or  dash  the  teeth  together,  as 
in  anger,  pain,  or  anguish.  "  Gnashing  for  an- 
guish, and  despite,  and  shame."  Milton. 

The  monster  fell,  and,  gnashing,  witji  huge  tusks 
I'loughed  up  the  earth.  Smitlt. 


GNASH'ING  (niish'ing),  re. 
in  pain. 

GNASH'JNG-LY  (nash'-),  ad. 


Collision  of  the  teeth 
Matt.  viii.  12. 

"With  gnashing. 

Clurlce. 


GNAT  (nat),  n.  [A.  S.  gna:t.'\  {Ent.)  A  small, 
winged,  stinging  insect,  of  several  species,  in- 
cluding the  mosquito  ;  the  Culex.       Eng.  Cyc. 

GNAT'-FLOVir-eR  (nSt'-),  n.  {Bot.)  A  flower  called 
also  the  bee-floit^er ;  Ophrys  apijera.     Johnson. 

GJ\r4-THA'TIS,n.  [Gr.  yi/dOot,  the  jaw.]  {Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  jaw  or  cheek.     Dunglison. 

GNA-TIION'IC,  ;  (n?-thon'-:),  a.     [Gr.  TM,,<^v, 

GNA-THON'I-CAL,  )  the  name  of  a  parasite  in 

the  later  comedy  ;  L.  Gnatho.."]   Like  a  parasite  ; 

flattering;  deceitful,     [it.]  Colman. 

tGNA-THON'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  Flatteringly;  de- 
ceitfully,    [li.]  '         "  Cockeram. 

GNA-T'LING(n&t'ling),«.   Alittlegnat.    Churchill. 

GNAT'-SNAP-PjpE  (nilt'snap-per),  n.  A  bird  that 
lives  by  catching  gnats.  Rakevnll. 

GNAt'-STRAIN-5R,  n.  One  who  strains  out 
gnats  :  —  one  who  places  too  much  importance 
on  little  things ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to 
Matt,  xxiii.  24.  More. 

GNAT'-WORM  (n&t'wurm), 
gnat. 

GNAW  (n^w),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  gnagan;  Dut.  knagen, 
or  knaauwen ;  Ger.  gnagen ;  Dan.  gnave,  or 
nage  ;  Icel.  gnaga,  or  naga;  Sw.miaga,  or  nag- 
ga.  —  Gr.  ici'dw,  to  grate,  to  scrape.]  [i.  gnawed  ; 

pp.  GNAWING,  GNAWED.] 

1.  To  bite  ;  to  nibble  ;  to  keep  biting. 

Alasl  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip?  Shak. 

2.  To  eat  into,  or  wear  away,  by  continued 
biting. 

Gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  asunder.         Shak. 

3.  To  corrode  ;  to  fret ;  to  waste. 

O'er  the  wild  waste  the  stupid  ostricli  strays, 

In  devious  search  to  piek  her  seanty  meal. 

Whose  fierce  digestion  gnaws  the  tempered  steel.     Mickh'. 

GNAW  (n^w),  V.  n.  To  use  the  teeth,  as  in  biting. 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon.  Sltak. 

GNAWED  (nSiwd),  p.  u.  1.  Worn  away  by  biting 
or  by  corrosion. 

2.  {Bot.)  Irregularly  jagged.  Henslozo. 

GNAW'^IR  (iia.w'er),  re.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
gnaws.  Bp.  Andrews. 


The  larva  of  the 
Browne. 


2.  {Zo'tl.)  The  Rodentia,  or  Glires.       Craig. 

GNA W'JNG  (nStw'jng),  p.  a.  1.  Eating  by  degrees  ; 
wearing  away  by  biting. 

2.  Corroding ;  fretting  ;  wasting  away. 

GNEE  (ne),  re.  {Zool.)  A^pecies  of  antelope. 

GNEISS  (nis)  [i)is,  Xm.  Wb. ;  ns'is,  A'.],  re.  [Ger. 
3j  It.  gneis.l  {Mit}.)  A  stratified  primary  rock, 
generally  composed  of  the  same  materials  as 
granite,  viz.,  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  but  ad- 
mitting of  considerable  variety  by  the  sul)sti- 
tution  of  other  minerals  for  either  of  these  in- 
gredients. Eng.  Cyc, 

GNEls'SOID,a.  [Eng.  gneiss  and  Gr.  ilios,  form.] 
{Min.)  Having  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
gneiss. 

A  rock  intermediate  between  granite  and  gneiss  is  called 
gneisnoid  granite.  Vana. 

GNEIS'SOSE,  a.  {Min.)  Having  the  structure  or 
composition  of  gneiss.  Lyell, 

GNlB'BLE  (nlb'bl),  v.  a.     See  Nibble.         Todd. 

t  GNIDE,  V.  u.    [A.  S.  gnidan.]    To  rub.  Chaucer. 

t  GNOFF  (nof),  re.  [A.  S.  gnafan,  to  gnaw.  Skin- 
ner."]     A  miser  ;  a  churl.  Chaucer. 

GNOME  (nom),  n.  [Gr.  yvuiiiwv,  one  that  knows  or 
examines ;  It.  gnomi,  gnomes  ;  Sp.  gnomo,  a 
gnome  ;  Fr.  gnome,']  A  diminutive  being,  or 
elemental  spirit,  supposed  by  the  Cabalists  to 
inhabit  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  the 
guardian  of  quarries,  mines,  &c.  London  Ency, 

The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome.  Pope. 

GJ^Q'ME  (no'me)   [no'me,  Sm.%  nom,    Todd],  n, 

[Gr.  yriinri,']     A  brief  reflection  ;  a  maxim. 

Peaeha^n, 

GNOM'IC  (nom'ik),  )  „.     [Qr.  y™^,«<t ;  It. 

3        „  .         „ 


4r   Sp.  gnomico ;    Fr. 


GNOM'I-OAL  (nom'e-kii 
gnomique,] 

L  Dealing  in  maxims  ;  sententious.  Brande. 
2.  [See  Gnojion.]     Gnomonical.  Boyle, 

GNOM-O-LOp'JC  (nom-o-loj'jk),  ;  ^_      pg^. 

GNOM-O-LOp'I-CAL  (n6m-o-loj'e-kjI),  )    taining 

to  gnomology  ;  aphoristical.  Ash. 

GN0-M6l'0-GY  (no-mol'o-je),  re.  [Gr.  yuii/xn,  an 
opinion,  and  Uyo^,^  discourse.]  A  treatise  on, 
or  a  collection  of,  maxims.  Milton. 

GNO'MON  (no'mon),  re.  [Gr.  yvtS/zcdv,  something 
that  makes  a  "thing  known,  an  index  ;  yfWfxai, 
to  know ;  L.  gnomon.] 

1.  {Dialling.)  The  hand,  style,  or  pin  of  a  sun- 
dial, which  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
shows  by  its  shadow  the  hour  of  the  day.  li^iTis. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  style,  column,  or  pilUar 
erected  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  in  order 
to  point  out  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  by  measur- 
ing the  lengths  of  shadows.  Brande. 

3.  {Geom.)  The  space  in- 
cluded between  the  lines  , 
formed  by  two  similar  par- 
allelograms, of  which  the  smaller  is  inscribed 
within  the  larger,  so  as  to  have  one  angle  in 
each  common  to  both.  Grier. 

Gnomon  of  a  globe,  the  index  of  the  hour  circle. 

GNO-MON'IC  (no-mon'ifc),  )  „_       rgr.   yv;„- 

GN0-M6N'!-CAL  (no-mon'e-kal),  )  ftoviKd;;!,.  gno- 

inonicus ;  It.  S^  Sp.  gnomonico ;  ¥t ,  gnomotiique.] 

Pertaining  to  gnomonics,  or  the  art  of  dialling. 

Chambers, 

Onomonic  projection,  a  representation  of  one  of  the 

hemispheres  of  the  earth  on  a  flat  surface,  the  pole 

being  the  centre  of  that  surface,  and  the  point  of  sight 

being  taken  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Dames, 

GNO-MON'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gnornonic  projection.  P.  Cyc. 

GNO-M6n'!CS  (no-mBn'iks),  it.  pi.  [Gr.  yvufioi'i/ci) ; 
yiniiiuiv,  a  gnomon  ;  L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  gnomonica ; 
Fr.  qnoinonique.]   The  art  of  constructing  dials ; 


diall; 


ing. 


Brande. 


GNO'MON-IST  (no'mon-ist),  re.  One  versed  in  gno- 
monics. Boyle. 

GNO-MON-6L'0-9Y,re.  [Gr.  yi'iifiwi',  a  gnomon, 
and  Uyoi,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  gnomon- 
ics or  dialling.  Maunder. 

GNOS'TIC  (nos'tjk),  re.  [Gr.  yidori/nit  ;  yiyviiam. 
to  know  ;  L.  qnostictis  ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  gnostico  ;  Fr. 
gnostique.]  (Bed.  Hist.)  One  of  an  early  sect  of 
Christian  philosophers,  whose  origin  is  involved 
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Gnu  {Antilojje  gnu). 


in  much  obscurity  :  —  one  who  professed  to  in- 
terpret the  Scriptures  by  the  aid  of  philosophy. 

It  is  difficult  to  Rive  an  account  of  tlicir  opinions  tliat  will 
apply  equally  to  all  the  sects  into  which  the  Gnoiticn  were 
divided.  r.  Cijc. 

GNOS'TJC,  a.     Relating  to  the  Gnostics.     Percy. 
GN6s'TI-CI§M  (nSs'te-sizni),)i.  The  system  of  the 

Gnostics.  P.  Cyc. 

GNtJ  (nu),  n.  1.  (ZoS?.) 

A  wild    animal    of 

Africa,  belonging  to 

the  family  of  ante- 
lopes, with  a  head 

like  that  of  a  buffa- 
lo, and  a  body  with 

the   proportions   of 

a  horse. 
Van  Der  Hoeven. 
2.  The  draft-iron 

attached  to  the  end 

of  a  plough-beam.     [Local.]      )Vi-iffht. 
GO,  V.  n.     [Goth,  gaggan  (pronounced  gangan) ; 

A.  S.  ga,  gan,   or  gangan  ;  Ger.  gehcn  ;  Dan. 

gaa ;  Icel.  ganga  ;  8w.  ga  ;  Scot.   §  Old  Eng. 

ga."]     U.  "WENT ;  pp.  going,  gone.] 

1.  To  move  ;  to  pass ;  to  proceed ;  to  ad-  ' 
vance;  to  be  in  motion  from  any  cause  or  in 
any  manner,  as  by  the  action  of  the  limbs,  or 
by  conveyance,  or  as  a  machine  ;  —  used  some- 
times literally  and  sometimes  figuratively. 

The  mourners  170  about  the  streets.        JSccles.  xii.  5. 
'Tis  with  our  judginenls  as  our  watches;  none 
fffj  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.  2'ope. 

2.  To  walk,  as  distinguished  from  other  modes 
of  moving.     *' Ride  or  (70."  Chaucer. 

You  know  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service,  where  it  cannot  ffo.  SJiaA-. 

Our  souls  can  neitlier  fly  nor  go.  Watts. 

3.  To  depart ;  —  opposed  to  cnme. 

We  see  a  thing  in  motion;  the  distance  from  us  lessens: 
the  thing  approaches,  and  we  say  it  comes;  but  if  tlic  distance 
increases,  the  thing  departs,  and  wc  say  it  goes.    liicbardson. 

4.  To  be  pregnant. 

And  now  with  second  hopes  she  go&s. 

And  calls  Lucina  to  her  tliroes.  Milton. 

5.  To  reach  ;  to  extend. 

No  man's  knowledge -here  can  go  beyond  his  experience. 

Locke. 

6.  To  contribute ;  to  conduce  ;  to  concur. 

Ingredients  that  go  to  the  making  up  of  such  different  hu- 
mors and  constitutions.  Addison. 

7.  To  be  in  any  state  ;  to  fare.  "  It  shall  go 
ill  with  him."  Job  xx.  26,  "  To  go  naked."S!Oi'/!;. 

8.  To  be  about;  to  be  on  the  point.  "  And, 
I  was  going  to  say."  Locke. 

9.  To  be  reckoned ;  to  be  esteemed.  "  The 
money  .  .  .  should  go  according  to  its  true  val- 
ue." Locke. 

To  go  about,  to  attempt;  to  endeavor.  —  To  go 
ahead,  to  proceed To  go  between,  to  mediate  ;  to  in- 
terpose. —  To  go  by,  to  act  by,  or  in  obedience  to,  as 
a  rule. —  To  go  down,  to  be  swallowed. — To  go  for, 
to  be  in  f;ivor  of;  to  support.  [U.  S.]  —  To  go  off,  to 
go  away  :  —  to  explode,  as  a  gun.  —  To  go  out,  to 
become  extinct,  as  a  light.  —  To  go  over,  to  revolt,  as 
from  one  party  to  another :  —  to  think  upon  ;  to  revolve. 

;8®»"  Oo  is,  at  least  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
language,  defective  in  the  past  tense.  Went,  at  least 
in  its  current  sense,  is  witiiout  a  present.  The  two 
words,  however,  compensate  their  mutual  deficien- 
cies, and  are  to  each  other  complementary."   Latham. 

'  To  go  is  usually  interpreted  in  union  witli  prepo- 
sitions, or  even  with  other  words  connected  with  it; 
and  thus,  improperly,  the  meaning  of  the  whole  phrase 
is  ascribed  to  the  single  word."    Richardson. 

"  When  joined  with  particles,  as  about,  aside,  be- 
tween, down,  off,  tlirongh,  &;c.,  it  still  retains,  either 
literally  or  figuratively,  the  general  sense  of  moving, 
proceeding,  or  passing,  the  qualifying  or  restraining 
of  this  meaning  lying  with  the  particle,  and  not  being 
a  new  meaning  of  the  verb."  Smart. 
GV,v.u,.  To  do;  as,  "Togoit."    [Vulgar.]  Boot/). 

Oo  your  ways,  take  your  departure  ;  away  with  you. 

GO,  re.     1.  The  fashion   or   prevailing  mode  ;  as, 

"Quite  the  ^0."     [Colloquial.]  Bartlett. 

2.  A  spree    or   noisy    merriment.     "  A  high 

go."     [Colloquial  or  vulgar.]  Brockett. 

GOAD  (god),  n.     [A.  S.  gad,  gaad;  Icel.  gaddr,  a 

pin  ;  Sw.  gadd,  a  sting.]    A  stick  with  a  pointed 

iron  in  one  end  for  driving  beasts.  lioole. 

GOAD,  V.  a.    \i.  go.ided  ;  pp.  GOADING,  GOADED.] 

1.  To  prick  with  a  goad.  Johnson. 

2.  To  incite  ;  to  stimulate  ;  to  urge. 

Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  ioviug  virtue. 


Shah. 


GOAL  (gol),  n.     [Fr.  gauh.  — W.  gwyal.'] 

1.  The  post  or  mark  set  to  bound  a  race. 
Part  curb  tlieir  liery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 

"Witli  rapid  wheels.  Milton. 

2.  The  starting-post. 

Host  thou  beheld,  when  from  the  goal  they  start, 

The  youthful  eliarioteers,  with  heaving  heart, 

Bush  to  the  race?  Dnjden. 

3.  The  final  purpose  ;  design  ;  end. 

Each  individual  seeks  a  several  goal.  Pope. 

GOAM,  V.  u.    See  Gaum.  Todd. 

GOAR,  n.  A  piece  of  cloth  inserted  to  widen  a 
garment ;  —  commonly  written  gore.     Johnson. 

GOAR'ING,  a.    {Naiit.)  See  Goring.  Craig. 

fGOAE'lSH,  a.  Patched;  mean.  "The  goarish 
Latin  they  write  in  their  bonds."      Beau.  S;  Fl. 

GOAT  (got),  re.  \Got\i.  gaitei;  A.  S.  gat;  Dut. 
geit ;  Ger.  geisz  ;  Dan.  geed  ;  Icel.  geit;  Svf.get ; 
Turk,  geitzi ;  Heb.  "'"IS,  a  kid ;  Gael,  gobhar,  a 

goat.]  {Zoiil.)  A  ruminant  quadruped  of  the 
genus  Capra,  characterized  by  its  long  horns, 
which  are  hollow,  seated  on  the  crest  of  the 
forehead,  annulated  on  the  surface,  and  turned 
backwards.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

GOAT'-CHA-FjpR,  re.     A  kind  of  beetle.    Bailey. 

GO  AT'-FIG,  re.  The  wild  fig,  or  the  fig-tree  in  its 
wild  state.  Booth. 

GOAT'-FISH,  re.  A  fish  caught  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  Balistes  capriscus.  Todd,     Booth. 

GOAT'HERD,  re.     One  who  tends  goats.   Spenser. 

GOAT'-HORNED  (-hbrnd),  a.  Having  the  horns 
of  a  goat.  Dyer. 

GOAT'ISH,  a.  1.  Resembling  a  goat.  "  Goatish 
satyrs."  P.  Fletcher. 

2.  Rank  ;  offensive.  "  A  goatisJi  smell."  Mo}-e. 

3.  Lustful ;  lecherous  ;  salacious.  Shak. 

g6AT'ISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  goatish  manner  ;  lust- 
fully ;  lasciviously.  Booth. 

GOAT'ISH-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  goat- 
ish ;  salaciousness.  Booth. 

GOAT'-MAR'JO-RAM,  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  ;  goat's- 
beard  ;   Tragopogon.  Johnson. 

GOAT'MILK-j^K,  re.  (Omith.)  A  kind  of  bird; 
the  goatsucker.  —  See  Goatsucker.       Bailey. 

GOAT'S'-BANB,  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant;  the  ^eo?ti- 
tum  tragoctonum.  Ogilvie. 

GOAT'S'-BEARD,  re.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Tra- 
gopogon, having  long  down  on  its  seed.        Lee. 
GOAT'-SKIN,  n.     The  skin  of  a  goat.  Pope. 

GOAT'S'-MILK,  re.     The  milk  of  the  goat. 

ROAT'S-EUE  (gots'rii),  ».  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Galega.  Loudon. 

GOAT'S-THORN,  re.  (JBo*.)  A  plant  belonging  to 
the  genus  Astragalus  ;  Astragalus  tragacantha 
(great  goat's-thorn),  or  Astragalus  poterium 
(small  goat's-thorn).  Loudon. 

G0AT'SUCK-5R,  re. 

{Omith.)  A  name 
common  to  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Ca- 
primulgus,  of  which 
the  whip-poor-will  is 
an  American  varie- 
ty ;  night-jar ;  night- 
hawk  ;  wheel-bird ;  — 
so  named  from  a  pop- 
ular but  erroneous  notion  of  its  sucking  goats. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

GOAT'AVEED,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
CapraHa ;  Capraria  hijlora.  Loudon. 

GOB,  n.  [Etymology  uncertain.  Fr.  gobbe,  or 
qobe,  a  poison  ball;  W.  gob,  a  heap;  gwp,  a 
hill.  —  Gael,  ^y  Ir.  gob,  bill,  snout,  mouth  ;  Scot. 
gab,  mouth,  prate.] 

1.  A  small  quantity.  L'EstrangeJ 

2.  A  mouthful.     [Low.]  Johnson. 

GOB'Bf/r,  re.  [A  dim.  of  gob.  —  ¥r.  gobet.l  A 
mouthful,     [r.]  Wickliffe. 

G6B'BET,r.«.  To  swallow  by  mouthfuls ;  to  swal- 
low greedily.     [Low.]  L'Estrange. 

t  g6b'BJ5T-LY,  ad.     In  pieces.  Huloet. 

GOB'BING,  11.     {Mining.)  The  refuse  that  remains 


Common  goatsucker. 
{Cnprimulgns  Europoeus). 


after  the  removal  of  coal,  and  that  is  thrown 

back  into  the  excavations.  Brande. 

GOB'BLE  (gob'bl),  V.  a.     [A  dim.  from  gob.     Fr. 

gober.]  [i.  gobbled  ;  pp.  gobbli.ng,  goubled.] 

1.  To  swallow  in  large  pieces ;  to  swallow 
greedily.    "  Su-ppei  gobbled  up  in  haste."  Swift. 

2.  To  sound  in  the  throat,  as  the  note  made 
by  a  turkey. 

He  [the  turkey]  struts  about  the  yard  and  gobbles  out  a 
note  of  self-approbation.  Goldsmith. 

GOB'BLE,  V.  re.  To  make  a  noise  in  the  throat,  as 
a  turkey.  Prior. 

GOB'BLE,  re.  1.  The  noise  made  by  a  turkey.  Forby. 
2.  Noisy  talk  ;  gabble.  [Colloquial.]   Wright. 

GOB'BLE-GUT,  re.  One  who  swallows  food  by 
mouthfuls  ;  a  greedy  feeder.  [Vulgar.]  Sherwood. 

gSb'BL^R,  re.     1.  One  that  gobbles  or  gulps  down 

large  mouthfuls.  Johnson. 

2.  A  turkey-cock.     [Colloquial.]         Wright. 

g6b'5-LIN,  a.  [Fr.]  Noting  a  fine  species  of 
French  tapestry ;  —  so  called  after  Gilles  Gobe- 
lin, a  famous  dyer  of  scarlet  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  Gent.  Mag. 

GO '— B  5-T  ween,  re.  An  agent  or  interposer ;  one 
who  transacts  business  with  two  or  more  parties. 

The  packer  allows  the  clothier  to  say  what  he  pleases;  and 
the  broker  has  his  countenance  ready  to  laugli  with  tlie  mer- 
chant, though  tlie  abuse  is  to  fail  on  himself,  because  he 
knows  that,  as  a  go-between,  he  shall  find  his  account  in  being 
in  the  good  graces  of  a  man  of  wealth.  Addison. 

Ob'BI-b,n.  [Sp.  ,5roMo,  a  gudgeon.]  {Pal.)  A 
genus  of  fossil  perch-like  fishes.  Piciet, 

GOB'LfT,  re.  [Fr.  gobelet.]  A  large  drinking 
cup  or  bowl  without  a  handle.  Drydeii. 

GOB'LIN,  re.  [Low  L.  gobelinus  ;  Fr.  gobelin. — 
Ger.  kobold:'] 

1.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  frightful  phantom. 

To  whom  the  goblin,  full  of  wrath,  replied.  Milton. 

2.  A  fairy ;  an  elf. 

Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 

Witli  dry  convulsions.  Sha/r. 

GOB'-LINE,  re.  {Naut.)  A  rope  leading  from  the 
martingale  inboard ;  a  back-rope.  Dana. 

GO'BY,  re.  [Gr.  Ktoflidi ;  L.  gobius,  and  gobio  ;  S]D. 
gobio.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  small  acanthopterygi- 
ous  fishes  of  several  species,  varying  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  length;  the  goget  or  sea-gud- 
geon ;  Gobius.  Yarrell. 

GO'-BY,  re.  1. 1  Delusion ;  artifice ;  escape.  Collier. 
2.  A  passing  by;  neglect;  as,  "  To  give  a  per- 
son the  go-by."     [Colloquial.] 

GO'— CART,  re.  A  small  frame  or  enclosure  on 
wheels,  in  which  children  learn  to  walk  without 
danger  of  falling.  Prior. 

GOD,  re.  [M.  Goth.  Guth;  A.  S.,  Frs.,  &  Dut. 
God;  Fl.godt;  Ger.  Gott;  Dan.,  Icel.,  §  Sw. 
Gud:  —  Pers.  choda;  Hind.  k]ioda,  codam."] 

1.  The  Supreme  Being;  Jehovah. 

God  is  a  spirit:  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  John  iv.  24. 

2.  A  false  god  ;  an  imaginary  deity  ;  an  idol. 
Moses  said,  They  have  made  them.gotfo  of  gold.  Jix.xxxii.Hl. 

3.  A  ruler  ;  a  prince. 

I  have  said.  Ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  the 
Most  High.  '  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6. 

4.  Any  thing  too  much  honored.  Phil.  iii.  19. 
Ood  speed,  may  God  grant  success,  —  a  form  of  wish 

or  prayer.  "  Neither  hid  him  God  speed."  2, John  10, 
HEg^  "There  is  a  beauty  in  the  name  appropriated 
by  the  Saxon  nations  to  the  Deity  unequalled  except 
by  his  most  venerated  Hebrew  appellation,  Jehovah 
or  Jak,  the  existence,  subsistence,  he  who  exists  of 
himself,  absolutely  and  independently.  In  A.  S.  Ood 
both  signifies  Ood  and  good ;  hut  man  is  used  to  de- 
note man  and  wickedness.  The  Saxons  call  him  Ood, 
which  is  literally  the  Oood;  the  same  word  thus  sig- 
nifying the  Deity  and  his  most  endearing  quality." 
Bosworth. 

t  GOd,  v.  a.  To  enroll  among  the  gods  ;  to  exalt 
to  divine  honors ;  to  deify.  Shak. 

t  GOD'-BOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  God-bot ;  God,  God,  and 
bot,  compensation,]  A  fine  for  crimes  commit- 
ted against  God  and  religion.  Cowell. 

GOD'CHILD,  n.  {Eocl.)  A  child  or  person  for 
whom  one  becomes  sponsor  at  baptism,  and 
promises  to  see  educated  as  a  Christian.  Hook. 

GOD'DAUGH-T^R    (god'dSlw-ter),  .n.      {Eccl.)    A 
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girl  or  female  for  whom  one  has  become  sponsor 
m  baptism.  Shak. 

GOD'D:gSS,  rt,  A  female  divinity  among  heathen 
nations.  Shak. 

GOD'D^SS-LIKE, «.  Resembling  a  goddess.  Shak. 

GOD'FA-THJeiR,  n.  {Eccl.)  A  man  who  becomes 
sponsor  for  a  child  in  baptism.  Hook. 

GOp'HEAD,  n.  1.  The  divine  nature  ;  deity  ;  di- 
vinity ;  godship.  "  His  eternal  power  and  God- 
head.'* Rom.  i.  20. 

2.  The  Deity;  the  Supreme  Being. 

We  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godltead  is  like  unto  gold, 
or  Bilver,  or  stoae,  graven  by  art.  Acts  xvu.  29. 

3.  A  deity  ;  a  divinity  ;  a  god  or  a  goddess. 

Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 

Tlie  nympha  and  native  godheads  yet  unknown.  Dryden. 

GOD'IiESS,  a.  Living  as  without  God  ;  wicked; 
impious  ;  ungodly.  "  That  godless  crew."  Milton. 

GOD'L^SS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  godless  ; 
extreme  wickedness.  Bp.  Hall. 

GOD'LIKE,  a.  [A.  S.  godlic.']  Divine;  resem- 
bling a  divinity  ;  of  superior  excellence.  "The 
godlike  angel.  Milton. 

g6d'LIkE-N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  god- 
like, or  of  eminent  goodness.  Clarke. 

g6d'LI-LY,  a(?.    Piously;  godly,    [u.]     Wharton. 

GOD'LI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  godly; 
piety ;  righteousness. 

Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

GOD'LING,  n.     A  little  divinity  or  god.     Dryden. 

g6d'LY,  a,  [A.  S.  godlie.]  Good  in  the  sight  of 
God  ;  holy  ;  pious  ;  righteous  ;  religious. 

Let  us  serve  God  witli  reverence  and  godly  fear.  Jleb.  xii.28. 

GOD'LY,  ad.     Piously;  righteously.  Hooker. 

GOD'MOTH-^R  (-rautri'er),  7i.  A  woman  who  has 
undertaken  sponsion  in  baptism.  Shak. 

G6-D6WN',   n.     1.  [From  the   Malay  word  ga- 

dong.']  A  warehouse.  [East  Indies.]   Hamilton. 

2.  A  gulp  or  swallow  of  water.  Loudon. 

GO-DR66n',  n.  [Fr.  godron.]  (Arch.)  An  in- 
verted fluting,  beading,  or  cabling  ;  —  used  in 
various  ornaments  and  members.  Brande. 

GOD'SEND,  n.  An  unexpected  gift  or  acquisi- 
tion, acknowledged  as  coming  from  God.  Forby. 

GOD'SHIP,  n.  The  rank  of  a  god;  the  quality  of 
being  a  god ;  deity  ;  divinity.  Prior. 

tixOD'SlB,  ».    See  .Gossip.  Chaucer. 

GOD'SMITH,  n.     A  maker  of  idols.  Dryden. 

GOD'SON  (-siin),  n.  One  for  whom  another  has 
become  sponsor  in  baptism.  Shak. 

g6d'§'— PEN-NY,  n.  Aw  old  expression  for  an 
earnest-penny.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

GOD'WARD,  ad.     Toward  God.  2  Cor.  iii.  4. 

GOD'WIT,  ft.  [A.  S.  god,  good,  and  wiht,  animal. 
Johnson.  —  Icel.  god,  good,  and  veide,  prey, 
game.  Sere^iius.']  {Ornith.)  A  wading  bird, 
vdth  a  long  straight  bill,  of  the  family  Scolopaci- 
dce,  or  snipes,  and  sub-family  Limosina ;  Limo- 
sa  of  Linnaeus.  —  See  Limosin^.  Gray. 

fGOD'YELD, 
fGOD'YIELD, 

tG6':?L(g8'el),  w.  \_A..^.  gealen."]  Y qWow.  Tusser. 

fGO'^N,  p.  from  go  ;  now  gone.  See  Go.     Todd. 

GO'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  goes,  walks,  or  runs. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  horse.     "  He  is  a  high 
goer.'*     Beau.  ^  Fl.     "  A  safe  goer."    Johnson. 

3.  t  The  foot. 

His  fair  goers  graced 
"With  fitted  shoes.  Chapman. 

t  GO'^-TY^  n.  [Gr.  yoTinia  ;  Fr.  goetie.']  An  in- 
vocatioii  of  evil  spirits  ;  magic.  Hallywell. 

t  GOFF,  n.     [Fr.  goffe,  doltish.] 

1.  A  foolish  clown  ;  a  fool.  Wright. 

2.  A  game  ;  golf,  —  See  Golp.  Todd. 

f  GOF'FJSIT,  a.    Foolish  ;  indiscreet.      Chaucer. 

f  GOG,  n.  [A.  S.  gangan^  to  go.  Richardso?i.  — 
W.gog,  activity;  gogi,  to  shake.  —  Gael.  ^Ix. 
gog,  a  nod.]    Haste  ;  desire  to  go.  —  See  Agog. 


\  ad.  [Corrupted  from  God  shield.'] 
'  A  term  of  thanks.  Shak. 


GO^(^^T,  n.  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  small  fishes  ; 
goby ;  sea-gudgeon.  Booth. 

GOG'GLE  (gog'jil),  V.  n.  [A.  dim.  of  gog^  or  per- 
haps from  ogle.  Richardson.']  To  strain  or  roll 
the  eyes. 

And  wink  and  goggle  like  an  owl.  Hudibras. 

GOG'GLE,  n. ;  pi.  gog'&le^.     [See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  stare  ;  a  bold  or  strained  look.  "  A  dc- 
Yout  goggle."  Ld.  Halifax. 

2.  pL  A  sort  of  spectacles  to  defend  the  eyes 
from  dust,  or  from  a  glaring  light.  Todd. 

3.  pi.  Blinds  for  horses  that  are'  apt  to  take 
fright.  Todd. 

4.  {Surg.)  Short  conical  tubes  of  ivory  stained 
black  for  the  purpose  of  curing  squinting  or  dis- 
tortion of  the  eyes.  Craig. 

g6g'GLE,  a.  Staring ;  having  full  eyes.  B.  Jonson. 

GOG'GLED  (gSg'gld),  i*.  Prominent;  staring. 
"  Goggled  eyes."  Sir  2\  Herbert. 

GOG'GLE-EYE,  n.  A  staring  or  rolling  eye  ;  —  a 
term  applied  in  anatomy  to  an  unnatural  obliqui- 
ty in  the  axis  of  the  eye  ;  strabismus.  Dunglison. 

GOG'GLE-EYED  (gog'gl-Id),  a.  Having  promi- 
nent or  rolling  eyes.  Ascham. 

GOG'L^IT,  ?i.  A  sort  of  pottery  jar,  or  earthen- 
ware vase,  for  keeping  water  cool.     Simmonds. 

GO'ING,  71.  [See  Go.]  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
goes  ;  act  of  moving,  proceeding,  or  passing. 

Thy  going  is  not  lonely;  with  thee  goes 

Thy  husband.  Milton. 

2.  Walking,  as  opposed  to  other  kinds  of 
motion  ;  ambulation. 

Thou  must  run  to  him;  for  thou  hait  staid  so  long,  that 
going  will  scarce  serve  thy  turn.  iilhak. 

3.  Time  of  gestation ;  pregnancy.  Grew. 

4.  Procedure ;  conduct  ;  behavior. 

For  his  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  lie  soetli  all 
his  goings.  Job  xxxiv.  21. 

Ooing-on^  or  ffoings-ojij  conduct ;  proceedings.  [Col- 
loquial.] Wilbcrforcc. 

GOl'TRE  (gbi'tev)  [gbi'ter,  K.  Sm.  W.  Wb.  —  In 
French,  gwatr],  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  L.  guttur, 
the  throat.] 

1.  {Med.)  The  bronchocele,  a  morbid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid  gland :  —  a  person  afflicted 
with  the  goitre.  Kidd. 

2.  {ZoOl.)  The  cutaneous  swelling  consequent 
upon  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  membra- 
nous sac  which  exists  in  the  neck  of  certain 
saurian  reptiles,  as  the  iguana.  '    Palmer. 

Goi'TRED  (gbi'terd),  tt.  Afflicted  with  goitre  ; 
goitrous.  Med.  Jour. 

GOi'TROUS,  a.  [Fr.  qoitreux.]  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of,  or  amictecl  with,  the  goitxe. Dunglison. 

t  GOKE,  n.  8c  V.  a.     See  Gowk.  ,      Todd. 

GO'LA,  n.  [It.,  from  L.  gula,  the  gullet.]  {Arch.) 
A  kind  of  small  moulding ;  cyma,  cymatium  ; 
ogee ;  — written  also  gula.  Addisoii. 

GCl'A-D^R,  vt.  A  storehouse-keeper  ;  a  golder. 
[India.]  Simmonds. 

GOL-AN-DAUSE',  or  GOLANDAAZ,  n.  {Mil.) 
An  artillery  man.     [India.]  Crabb. 

GOLD  [gold,  J.  Ja.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  B. ;  gold  or  g81d, 
W.  P.  F.i  gold,  S.],  n.  [Goth,  gulih;  A.  S. 
gold;  Dut.  goud\  Ger.  gold;  J)!xn.guld\  Icel. 
gull;  Sw.guld;  Tartaric  oo^^;:.  —  See  Yellow.] 

1.  A  precious  metal  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
and  of  the  specific  gravity  19.3  ;  —  the  most  val- 
uable, and  the  most  ductile  and  laminable  of  all 
the  metals,  and  used  by  all  civilized  nations  as 
a  standard  of  value. 

There  are  two  metals,  one  of  whicli  is  omnipotent  in  the 
cabinet,  and  the  other  in  the  camp  —  gold  and  iron.     Colton. 

2.  Money  ;  cash  ;  specie  :  —  riches  ;  wealth. 

I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions.  Shak. 

How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  i\\s.n.  gold"!  Proy.  xvi.  10. 

3.  t  A  yellow  fiower.  "The  blue-bottle  and 
gold."  Drayton. 

Gold  of  pleasure y  (Bot.)  a  plant  of  the  genus  Came- 
lina.  The  Camclina  saliva  is  cultivated,  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  for  the  seeds,  from  which  oil  is  ob- 
tained. Loudon. 
/i®^"Itismuch  to  beregretted  that  the  second  sound 
[gold]  of  this  word  is  grown  much  more  frequent  than 
the  first.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  this 
unmeaning  deviation  from  the  general  rule;  but  the 
effect  is  to  impoverish  the  sound  of  the  language,  and 


to  add  to  its  irregularities.  It  has  not,  however,  like 
some  other  words,  irrevocably  lost  its  true  pronunci- 
ation. Rhyme  stiH  claims  Its  right  to  the  long,  open 
0,  as  in  bold^  cold,  fold,  &c. 


'  Judges  and  eeiuLtca  have  been  bought  for  gold; 

Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold.' 
'Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold, 

"    ■    ■  '  leu  w  ' 


Pope. 

But  staineii  with  blood,  or  ill  exelianged^or  gold.'  Pope. 
And  solemn  speaking,  particularly  the  language  of 
Scripture,  indispensably  requires  the  same  sound.  With 
these  established  authorities  in  its  favor,  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  language  to  suffer  indolence  and  vulgar- 
ity to  corrupt  it  into  the  second  sound.  But,  since  it 
is  generally  corrupted,  we  ought  to  keep  this  corrup- 
tion from  spreading,  by  confining  it  as  much  as  possi-  - 
ble  to  familiar  objects  and  familiar  occasions  ;  thus, 
goldbeater,  goldfinch,  goldfinder,  golding,  and  goldsmith, 
especially  when  a  proper  name,  as  Dr.  Goldsmith^  may 
admit  of  the  second  sound  of  o,  but  not  golden,  as  the 
golden  age."  Walker.  The  later  authorities  are  in 
favor  of  gold. 

GOLD,  «.     Made  of  gold  ;  golden. 

tGOLD'-BEAT-EN  (-be-tn),  a.  Overlaid  with 
gold  ;  gilded.  Picjs  Plouhman. 

GOLD'-BEAT-^R  (-bet-er),  n.  1.  One  who  beats 
gold  into  thin  leaves  for  gilding.  Boyle. 

2.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  re- 
markable for  their  beautiful  golden-green  and 
copper  colors.  Craig. 

GOLD'-BEAT-ER'^SKIN,  n.  An  extremely  fine 
membrane,  made  of  the  intestines  of  animals, 
between  layers  of  which  gold-beaters  lay  the 
leaves  of  their  metal  while  they  beat  it.  Francis. 

GOLD'-BEAT-|NG,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of  beat- 
ing gold  into  thin  leaves.  Ure. 

GOLD'— BOUND,  o.  Encompassed  with  gold.SAaA. 

GOLD'-COAST,  n.  (Geog.)  A  part  of  Upper 
Guinea  in  Africa,  with  the  natives  of  which  a 
trade  is  carried  on  in  articles  exchanged  for 
gold.  Wright. 

GOLD'-OUP,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  crowfoot  or 
ranunculus ;  king-cup  ;  butter-cup  ;  Ranuncu- 
lus bulbosus.  Loudon. 

GOLD'-CUT-T^R,  n.  A  workman  who  prepares 
gold  for  the  use  of  others.  Simmonds. 

GOLD'-DIG-GJJR,  n.     One  who  digs  for  gold. 

GOLD'-DUST,  It.    Fine  particles  of  gold.     More. 

GOLD'EN  (gol'dn),  a.  1.  Made,  or  consisting  of, 
gold.     "  Golden  armor."  Dryden. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  gold;  bright  yellow;  bril- 
liant ;  splendid  ;  bright ;  resplendent.  "  The 
golden  svlW."  Brya?it.    '^  A  golden  cloud."  Rowe. 

3.  .Having  the  value  of  gold ;  highly  valuable  ; 
precious  ;  excellent. 

I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.  Shak. 

Golden  age,  (Myth.)  the  primeval  age  of  innocence 
and  happiness,  when  mankind  led  a  rural  life. 

GOLD'EN-BREAST'ED,  a.  Having  a  golden- 
colored  or  yellow  breast.  Hill. 

GOLD'EN-BUG,  n.  {E7it.)  A  small  and  pretty 
insect ;  the  seven-spotted  lady-bird  ;  Coccinella 

Booth. 


GOLD'EN-CHA'F^R,  n.  {Ent.)  A  kind  of  green 
beetle.  HalUwell. 

GOLD'EN-CLUB,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  aquatic 
plant,  bearing  yellow  flowers.  Farm.  Ency, 

GOLD'EN-CREST'^D,  a.  Having  a  golden-col- 
ored or  yellow  crest.  Pennant. 

GOLD'EN-CUP,  n.  The  yellow  flower  of  the 
Ranunculus  bulbosus,  or  butter-cup.        Wright. 

GOLD'EN-EYE  (gol'dn-i),  n.  {Ornith.)  A  spe- 
cies of  duck  ;  the  Anas  clangula  of  Pennant,  or 
Clayigula  mtlgaHs  of  Gould.  Yarrcll. 

GOLD'EN-FLEECE,  n.  {Myth.)  The  fleece  of 
the  ram  upon  which  Phrixus  and  Helle  are 
said  to  have  passed  to  Colchis,  and  which,  be- 
ing sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  was  hung  upon  a  tree, 
guarded  by  two  brazen-hoofed  bulls  and  a  mon- 
strous dragon  that  never  slept,  but  was  taken 
and  carried  off"  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts. 

Londo7i  E7icy. 

G0LD'EN-FL0\^-5:R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Chrysanthertium.  Hamilton. 

GOLD'EN-FLY,n.  {E7it.)  An  insect  of  the  genus 
Chrysis ;  —  so  called  from  the  yellow  or  golden 
color  of  its  body.  Crabb. 
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GOLDEN-HAIRED 

GOLD'EN-HAiRED  (-dn-hird),  „,.  Having  yellow 
ha""-  Milton. 

GOLD'EN-HEAD'^D  (-dn-hed-ed),  t,.  Having  a 
golden-colored  or  yellow  head.  Hawkins. 

GOLD'EN-KNOP,  n.     Same  as  Golden-buo. 

GOLD'EN-LUNG'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
plant ;  the  wall-hawkweed ;  tlieraciuni  muro- 
rum.  Booth. 

tGOLD'EN-LY,  ad.  Delightfully;  splendidly. 
"  Report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit."     Shak. 

GOLD'EN-MAID'EN-HAIR,  «.  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Polytrichum.  Wriffht. 

GOLD'EN-MOUSE'EAR,  »j.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Hieracium.  Wright. 

GOLD'EN-NtJM'B^R,  n.  (Chron.)  The  number, 
reckoned  from  1  to  19,  showing  what  year  in  the 
lunar  or  nietonic  cycle  any  given  year  is  ;  —  so 
called  because  it  was  formerly  written  on  the 
calendar  in  letters  of  gold.  Hook. 

GOLD'EN-ROB'JN,)!.  {Ornith.)  The  Oriolus Bal- 
timore of  Wilson  ;  Baltimore  oriole. 

GOLD'EN-ROD,  )^.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Solidago,  bearing  yellow  flowers.  Loudon. 

GOLD'EN-RULE,  n.  1.  The  rule  of  doing  as  we 
would  be  done  by.  —  See  Luke  vi.  31. 

2.  (Arith.)  The  Rule  of  Three,  or  Rule  of 
Proportion  ;  —  so  named  on  account  of  its  uni- 
versal use  and  great  practical  value.        Davies. 

GOLD'EN-SAM'PHIRE,  ™.  {Bot.)  K-g\mt;  Inula 
crithmifolia.  Hamilton. 

GOLD'EN-SAX'I-PRAgfE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Chrysosplcnimn.  Johnson. 

GOLD'EN-THIS'TLE  (-this'sl),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Scolymus.  Loudon. 

GOLD'EN-TRESSED  (-trest),  a.  Having  tresses 
resembling  gold.  Milton. 

GOLD'EN-WINGED  f-dn-wingd),  a.  Having 
golden-colored  or  yellow  wings.  Milton. 

GOL'DfjR,  n.     A   storehouse-keeper  ;  a  golader. 

[India.]  Simiywnds. 

GOLD'-FIELD§,  n.  pi.    Localities  where  gold  is 

found  native.  Simmonds. 

GOLD'FlNCH,  re.  (Ornith.)  A 
singing  bird  with  brilliant 
plumage,  of  the  family 
FringillidfB;  the  Ca-rduelis 
elegaiis,  or  Fringilla  car- 
duelis.  Yarrell. 

GOLD'-FlND-5R,  11.  One  who 
finds   gold  :  —  a  term  ludi- 
crously applied  to  an  emp-  Goldfinch, 
tier  of  privies,  [r.]    Swift. 

GOLD'FIN-NY,  n.  (Ich.)  A  fish  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Cornwall;  Crenilahrus  Cornubicus  ;  — 
called  also  goldsinny.  Yarrell. 

GOLD'FISH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  small,  beautiful  fish  of 
a  yellowish  or  golden  color,  originally  a  native 
of  China,  and  now  common  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  chiefly  kept  for  ornament ;  the 
Cyprinus  auratus.  Baird. 

GOLD'-POIL,  n.  Thin  sheets  of  gold  used  by  den- 
tists for  filling  teeth.  Simmonds. 

GOLD'HAM-MgR,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  kind  of  bird; 
the  yellow-hammer  ;  Emheriza  citnnella.Bailey. 

GOI.D'-HILT-^D,  a.    Having  a  golden  hilt.  Todd. 
GOLD'JNG,  re.     A  sort  of  apple.  Bailey. 

GOLD'— LACE,  n.  Lace  or  trimming  made  of 
gold-thread. 

GOLD'— LACED  (-last),  a.  Adorned  or  laced  with 
gold.  Hawkins. 

GOLD'-LAT-T^N,  re.  A  plate  of  gold,  or  other 
metal  covered  with  gold.  Ogilvie. 

GOLD'— LEAF,  re.  Gold  beaten  into  thin  leaves 
for  gilding.  Todd. 

GOLD'L?SS,  a.     Destitute  of  gold.  Q«.  Rev. 

The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs  no  dreams.   Birron. 

GOLD'N^Y   (gold'iie),  re.     (Ich.)    A  sort  of  fish, 

the  gilthead ;  Crenilahrus  tinea.  Bailey. 

GOLD'PLEAf-URB  (-plezh-ur),  re.     (Bot.)  A  plant 
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of  the  genus  Camelina ;  wild  flax ;  —  called  also 
gold  of  pleasure.  Bailey. 

GOLD'-PRINT-pR,  re.  A  printer  who  does  orna- 
mental printing,  letter-press  or  lithography,  in 
gold.  Simmonds. 

GOLD'-PROOF,  a.  That  cannot  be  bribed  or  se- 
duced by  gold.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

GOLD'SEBD,  re.  (Bot.)  A  sort  of  grass  ;  — called 
also  rfo^'s-tet7;  Cynosurtis  cristatus.      P.  Cyc. 

GOLD'SlN-NY,  re.  (Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Labrus ;  Crenilabru.s  cormibieus  ;  —  called  also 
goldfinny.  Yarrell. 

GOLD'-SIZE,  re.  A  thick,  tenacious  kind  of  var- 
nish used  by  gilders.  Peacham. 

GOLD'SMITH,  re.     1.  One  who  manufactures  arti- 
cles in  gold ;  a  worker  in  gold.  Shak. 
2.  t  (Eng.)  A  banker.                             Swift. 

G0LD'-S6L-D5R,  re.  An  alloy  used  for  soldering 
articles  of  gold,  composed  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper.  Craig. 

GOLD'STiCK,  re.  (Mil.)  A  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  English  Life  Guards,  who  attends  the  sov- 
ereign on  state  occasions.  Wright. 

GOLD'-THREAD,  re.  1.  A  thread  of  silk  covered 
with  flatted  gold  Avire.  Francis. 

2.  A  plant,  so  named  from  its  yellow  thread- 
like roots  ;  the  Coptis  trifolia.  Bigelow. 

GOLD'WEAV-fiR,  re.    A  maker  of  gold-thread. 

Sim.m,onds. 

GOLD'— WIRE,  n.     "Wire  made  of  gold,  or  usually 

of  silver  gilt.  Francis. 


(Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Loudon. 


GOLD'Y-LOCKS, 
Chrysocoma. 

GOLF,  re.  [Dut.  kolf  a  club ;  Dan.  kolv.']  A 
game  played  with  a  ball  and  a  club  or  bat,  much 
practised  in  Scotland.  It  consists  in  driving  the 
ball  from  one  hole  to  another,  and  he  who  drives 
his  ball  into  a  hole  with  the  fewest  strokes  is 
the  winner.  Jamieson.     Strutt. 

GO-Lt'ATH,  re.     A  beetle  of  the  genus  Goliathus. 

Gg-LI'4-THOS,  re.  (^Ent.)  A  genus  of  beetles, 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty,  and  pe- 
culiar to  Africa.  Baird. 

t  GOLL,  re.  [Gr.  yliaJjiv,  a  hollow.]  The  hand,  in 
contempt ;  paw.  Sidney. 

GOL'LAjCH,  re.  A  popular  name  of  the  common 
earwig  ;  Forjicula  auricularia.  Maunder. 

GO-LO'9H5§,  (i.pZ.     See  Galoche. 

GO-LORE',  re.  [Ir.  gleire.']  Abundance  ;  plenty. 
[Obsolete  or  provincial,  Eng.]  Todd. 

GOLT,  re.     See  Gault.  Brande. 

GOLT'SgHUT,  re.  A  small  ingot  of  gold  (in 
Japan  of  silver),  serving  for  money.         Smart. 

t  GOM,  re.  [Goth.  §  A.  S.  guma;  Ger.  (jam ;  Dan. 
iSf  Sw.  gom.l     A  man.  Piers  Plouhman. 

t  GOM' AN,  re.    [A..  S.  gumman.']   A  man.  Wliiter. 

GO'MAR-ITE,  re.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Francis  Gomar,  a  Calvinistic  divine  of  the 
church  of  Holland  in  the  17th  century.   Brande, 

g6m'b6,  re.  A  term  applied  to  the  plant  Okra^ 
and  to  a  soup  in  which  the  plant  is  used  as  an 
ingredient.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

GOME,  re.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  coom.]  The 
black  grease  of  a  cart-wheel.  Bailey. 

g6m'^-LI]^,  re.  A  kind  of  dextrine,  used  as 
weavers'  glue  for  cotton  warps,  and  for  dressing 
printed  calicoes.  Simmonds. 

GO'MER,  re.  A  Hebrew  measure  containing 
198.577  cubic  inches.  Kitto. 

GOM-PHI'4-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  yoftipiams,  a  pain  in  the 
back  teeth  ;  yo^cpio;,  a  grinder.]  (Med.)  A  dis- 
ease of  the  teeth,  particularly  of  the  molars,  by 
which  they  become  loose  in  their  sockets  :  — 
pain  in  the  teeth.  Dicnglison. 

GOM'PHO-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  y6fi(l>os,  a  nail  or  peg, 
and  Xl'dos,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  conglomerate 
rock  of  the  tertiary  series.  Brongniart. 

aoM-PHO'SIS,  re.  [Gr.  ydnipuati;  ydftipo;,  a  nail 
or  peg.]     (Anat.)  An  immovable  articulation  of 
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bones,  where  they  are  let  into  each  other  some- 
what like  pegs  in  a  board ;— the  only  instance  of 
which  is  the  mode  of  insertion  of  the  teeth  into 
the  jaw-bones.  Palmer. 

GO-MtJ'TI, ,«.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  palm-tree  (Bo- 
rassus  gomutus)  in  the  Indian  islands,  from 
which  a  valuable  product,  resembling  black 
horsehair,  is  obtained  and  manufactured  by  the 
natives  into  cordage.  MeCulloch. 

G6n'D0-LA,  re.     [It.  Ss  Sp. ;  Fr.  gondole.'] 

1.  A  flat,  long,  and  narrow  pleasure-boat, 
much  used  in  Venice.  Spenser. 

2.  A  large  flat-bottomed  boat.    [Local,  U.  S.] 

3.  (Conch.)  A  kind  of  sea-shell;  cymbium. 
GON-DO-LIER'    (-15r'),   re.     [It.  gondoliere;    Sp. 

gondolero  ;  Fr.  gondolier.]  One  who  rows  a 
gondola.  Shak. 

GONE  (g5n  or  giwn,  21)  [gSn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.;  gawn,  Wb.'],p.  horn  go.  —  See  Go. 

tGON'FA-LON,  ;„.[it.y<^^„;„„^. 

tG6N'FA-N6N,  )  Sp.core/aiore;Fr. 
gonfalon  and  gonfanon.]     An  en- 
sign ;  a  banner  ;  colors.     Milfoil.      _ 
_    Our  old  word  is  gonfamm,  which  Chaucer  uses.    .......... 

introduced  gonfalon  into  our  language  immediately  from  the 
Italian.  Todd. 

fGON-FAL-p-NIER',  re.  [It.  gonfaloniere ;  Old 
Fr.  gonfalonier,  gonfanonnier.]  A  chief  stand- 
ard-bearer. Bp.  Wren. 

GONG,  re.  1.  [A.  S.  gang-pytte.]  fA  privy;  a 
Jakes.       ^  Chaucer. 

2.  [Chinese.]  A  sort  of  drum  or  cymbal,  made 
of  an  alloy  (100  parts  copper  and  about  25  parts 
tin),  which,  on  being  struck,  produces  a  very 
loud,  harsh  sound.  Ure. 

O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong.    Longfellow. 

OOJir'04  (82),  -n.  An  Oriental  plant,  having  an 
esculent  root.  Bryant. 

GONG'-GONG,  re.  A  kind  of  cymbal  made  of  cop- 
per alloy  ;  a  gong.  —  See  GoNG.  Ure. 

GO'NI-AT-ITE,  re.  [Gr.  ywvla,  an  angle.]  (Pal.) 
An  extinct  cephalopod  with  chambered  spiral 
shells.  Brande. 

GO-NI-OM'e-T^R,  re.  [Gr.  ymln,  an  angle,  and 
fj  erpov,  a  measure ;  It.  8^  Sp.  goniometro ;  Fr. 
goniom^tre.']  An  instrument  for  measuring  an- 
gles,—  more  particularly  the  angles  formed  by 
the  faces  of  crystals.  Todd. 

In  Wolloaton's  goniometer  [called  reflecting  goniometer'], 
which  is  used  for  all  purposes  of  accuracy,  the  angle  of  the 
crystal  is  measured  by  determining  through  what  angular 
space  the  crystal  must  be  turned,  so  that  two  rays,  reflected 
from  the  two  surfaces  successively,  shall  have  exactly  the 
same  direction.  Nichol. 

GO-NI-O-MET'RIC,         >  „.     Relating  to  goniom- 

g6-N!-0-MET'R[-CAL,  )  etry    or  the  measuring 

of  angles  formed  by  the  faces  of  crystals,  &c. 

Chambers. 

GO-NI-OM'5-TRY,  re.    [It.  §  Sp.  goniometria;  Fr. 

goniomHrie.  — 'See  Goniometer.]     The  art  of 

measuring  angles.  Crabb. 

GON-O-PLA'CIAN  (gon-o-pla'sh»n),  re.  (ZoOl.)  A 
crustaceous  animal  of  the  genus  Gonoplax. 

P.  Cyc. 

GOM-'g-PLAX,  re.  [Gr.  yavia,  an  angle,  and  nXii^, 
a  plate.]  (Zoljl.)  A  genus  of  crabs  or  short-tailed 
crustaceans  characterized  by  the  angular,  square, 
or  rhomboidal  form  of  the  carapace.       Brande. 

GON-OR-RHOS'A  (gon-or-re'j),  re.  [Gr.  yovd^poia  ; 
youii  or  ydvot,  semen,  and  /jt'w,  to  flow  ;  L.  gonor- 
rhosa.]  (Med.)  Literally,  an  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  the  semen,  but  always  understood  as 
a  discharge  of  purulent  infectious  matter  from 
the  urethra,  the  vagina,  &c. ;  clap.  Hoblyn. 

GOOD  (gfid,  51),  a.  [Goth,  gods,  or  goth ;  A.  S. 
god,  or  good;  Fl.  goet;  Dut.  goed;  Ger.  gut; 
Dan.    Ir    Sw.    god.  —  Gr.    iya^ds.  —  See    GoD.] 

[pomp.  BETTER  ;   sup.  BEST.] 

1.  Conducive,  in  general,  to  any  end  or  pur- 
pose, as  health  or  happiness ;  serviceable ;  ad- 
vantageous ;  beneficial ;  profitable  ;  wholesome; 
suitable  ;  useful ;  fit ;  proper  ;  right. 

A  universe  of  death  1  which  God  by  curse 

Created  evil;  for  evil  only  good.  Milton. 

It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone.       Oen.  ii.  18. 

The  water  of  Nilus  is  excellent  good  for  hypochondriac 
melancholy.  Bacon. 

2.  Noting  the  possession  of  desirable  physical 
qualities;  —  opposed  to  bad.     "Our  good  and 
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gallant  ship."  **  Good  wine  needs  no  bush." 
"  A  good  yoke  of  bullocks."  fShak. 

3.  Noting  the  possession  of  desirable  moral 
qualities  ;  virtuous  _;  pious  ;  religious  ;  right- 
eous ;  worthy ;  dutiful ;  —  opposed  to  evil  or 
bad  in  a  corresponding  sense. 

The  only  son  of  light, 
In  a  dark  age,  agiiinst  cxomplQ  good. 
Against  allurement.  Milton. 

Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  the.^  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Matt.  V.  10, 

4.  Excellent ;  valuable  ;    precious  ;    sterling. 

A  oood  hook  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit, 
embiiUned  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. 

Milton. 

5.  Kind;  benevolent;  well-disposed;  oblig- 
ing.    "  Good  will  towards  men."       Luke  ii.  14. 

But  the  men  were  very  good  unto  us,  and  we  were  not 
hurt.  1  Sam.  xxv.  15. 

6.  Honorable;  fair;  unsullied;  immaculate  ; 
well-esteemed.     *'  Good  or  evil  fame."    Milton. 

A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riehes. 

Prov.  xxii.  1. 
He  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  lum. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Sliak. 

7.  Of  credit ;  able  to  fulfil  engagements. 

Antonio  is  a  good  man ;  my  meaning  in  saying  that  he  is  a 
good  man  Is  to  have  you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient. 

Ukak. 

8.  Valid;  that  can  be  supported;  as,  "A 
good  argument "  ;  "A  good  claim." 

9.  Pleasant;  agreeable;  advantageous.  "Eat 
thou  honey,  because  it  is  good."  Prov.  xxiv.  13. 

Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord.  Shak. 

10.  Companionable  ;  sociable;  genial;  cheer- 
ful; joyful;  lively;  social. 

Thou  shalt  find  [him]  the  best  king  of  good  fellows.  Shak. 

11.  Skilful;  ready;  dexterous. 

Those  are  generally  good  at  flattering  who  are  good  for 
nothmg  else.  South. 

12.  Real;  true.     "  In  ^ooi^  earnest."     Shak, 

13.  Considerable.  "A  (?oorf  while  ago." -4c^5 
XV.  7-     "  A  good  way  about."  Bacon. 

14.  Complete  ;  full. 

The  Protestant  subjects  of  the  abbey  make  up  a  good  third 
of  its  people.  Addison. 

As  good  as.  equally;  the  same  as. — .^s  good  as 
one's  joord,  strict  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise.  — Had 
as  good,  might  as  well.  *'  Without  good  nature  and 
gratitude,  men  kad  as  good  live  in  a  wilderness  as  in 
a  society."  L'Estrangc.  —  In  good  sooth,  I'eally  ;  se- 
riously. —  In  good  time,  not  too  fast :  —  in  proper  time  ; 
opportunely  :  —  having  sufficient  time.  —  To  hold  good, 
to  be  valid.  — To  make  good,  to  fulfil  j  to  perform  ;  to 
carry  into  eflfect :  —  to  confirm  ;  to  prove  or  establish  : 

—  to  supply  deficiency. — To  stand  good,  to  be  valid; 
to  hold  good. — To  think  good,  to  consider  expedient. — 
(Low.)    Good  behavior,  conduct  autliorized   by   law. 

—  Qood  consideration,  a  consideration  founded  upon 
natural  affection  alone,  as  where  a  man  grants  an  es- 
tate to  a  near  relative  from  a  motive  of  generosity  ;  — 
technically  distinguished  from  a  valuable  considera- 
tion.   Burrill. 

j6®^  Qood  is  much  used  in  composition. 

GOOD  fgfid),  n.  1.  That  which  contributes  to  di- 
minish misery,  or  to  increase  happiness  ;  bene- 
fit ;  advantage  ;  —  the  opposite  to  evil. 

Good  and  evil,  in  the  field  of  this  world,  grow  up  together 
almost  insensibly.  Milton. 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.  Shak. 

2.  Moral  actions  or  works  ;  righteousness. 

Departfrom  evil,  and  do  good.  Ps.  xxxiv.  14, 

3.  Moral  qualities  ;  the  contrary  of  wicked- 
ness.    **  Empty  of  all  good."  Milton. 

4.  fProperty.  —  See  Goods. 

Mine  own  proper  ffood  of  gold  and  silver.  1  Ckron.  xxix.  3. 

5.  Rich  products  ;  plenty ;  abundance. 
That  ye  may  be  strong  and  cat  the  good  of  the  land. 

-Ezra  ix.  12. 
Syn.  —  Oood  is  the  opposite  of  evil,  and  is  a  uni- 
versal term,  of  unlimited  application  ;  ben^t  and 
advantage  are  modifications  of  good.  A  benefit  is  a 
positive  good,  and  serves  to  supply  some  want :  an 
advantage  is  an  adventitious  good,  and  serves  to  pro- 
mote some  ulterior  object.  —  See  Advantage. 

GOOD  (gad),  ad.  1.  Well;  not  ill ;  not  amiss,  [r.] 

2.  t  Reasonably.      "  Victuals    shall    be  .  .  . 

good  cheap."  2  Esdras  xvi.  21. 

For  good  or  for  good  and  all,  really  ;  truly  ;  entirely  ; 

for  ever.     [Colloquial.] 

GOOD  (gfid),  interj.     "Well !   right !  Johnson. 

t  GOOD  (gfld),  V.  a.    To  manure.  Bp.  Hall. 


GOOD'-BREED-|NG  (gud'-),  n.  Polite  manners 
derived  from  a  good  education  ;  civility. 

A  man's  own  good^-eeding  ia  the  best  security  against 
other  people's  ill  manners.  Chefiterjield. 

The  scholar,  without  good-breeding,  is  a  pedant;  the  phi- 
losopher, a  cynic;  the  soldier,  a  brute;  and  every  man  disa- 
greeable. C'heMerJield. 

GOOD'— BY'  (giid'bi'),  interj.     Farewell ;  adieu. 
^^  Qood-by  is  supposed  by  somp  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  good,  or  6od,  be  with  you,  and  by  others  by  is 
supposed  to  have  the  meaning  of  way  or  journey.  — 
Written  also  good-bye. 

G0OD'-C0N-Di"TI0NED    (gGd'kon-dish'ynd),    a. 

Without  ill  qualities  or  symptoms.  Sharp. 

GOOD'— DAY'    (gud'da'),  n.  or  interj.     A  word  of 

salutation  at  meeting  or  parting.  Shak. 

tGOOD'-DEN'-(gfid'den'),  inte)j.  A  form  of  salu- 
tation, meaning  good-even.  Nares.     Shak. 

GOOD'-EV'EN  (gdd'ev'n),  m^e^y.  A  term  of  sal- 
utation ;  good-evening.  Shak. 

GOOD'-EV'EN-ING    (gud'ev'vn-ing),  n.  or  interj. 

A   common  form  of  salutation  at  meeting  or 

parting  in  the  evening.  Browne. 

GOOD'-FACED'  (giid'iast'),  a.     Having  a  good  or 

handsome  face.  Shak. 

GOOD'-FEL'LOW  (gfid'fSl'lo),  n.     A  jolly  or  boon 

companion  ;  a  pleasant  companion.      Johnson. 

tG00D'-FEL'L6W,?j.a.  Tomake  jolly.  FeUham. 

GOOD'-FEL'LOW-SHIP  (giid'fel'lo-sJiip),  u.  Merry 
or  jolly  society.  Locke. 

GOOD'-FOR-NOTH'ING  (giid'for-niith'ing),  a. 
Having  no  value  ;  worthless.  Swift. 

GOOD'-FRI'DAY  (giid'fri'd?),  n.  The  name  given 
to  the  anniversary  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion, 
being  the  third  day,  or  the  Friday,  before  Easter, 
which  is  held  as  a  solemn  fast  by  a  great  part 
of  the  Christian  world.  Prayer-Book. 

G00D'(?EON,  n.     See  Gudgeon.  Mar.  Diet. 

GOOD'-HU'MpR  (gud'yu'mur),  n.  A  cheerful, 
placid,  and  agreeable  temper  of  mind;  good 
spirits ;  cheerfulness. 

What  then  remains  but  well  our  power  to  use. 
And  keep  good-humor  still,  whate'cr  we  losei'  Pope. 

It  is  important  to  guard  against  mistaking  for  good-nature 
what  is  properly  called  good-humor,  or  a  cheerful  flow  of 
spirit,  and  easy  temper  not  readily  annoyed,  which  is  com- 
patible with  great  selfishness.  Whately. 

GOOD'-HU'MORED  (giid'yu'murd),  a.  Having 
good-humor  ;  cheerful ;  placid.  Johnson. 

GOOD'-HU'MORED-LY  (gfid'yii'murd-le),  ad.With. 
good-humor ;  cheerfully. 

GOOD'ING  (gfid'ing),  n.     1.  An  asking  of  alms. 

To  go  a  gooding,  to  go  about,  before  Christmas,  to 

collect  money  or  corn  wherewith  to  keep  the  festival. 

[Eng.J  fVrigkt. 

2.  pi.  {Naut.)  See  Googings.  Craig. 

GOOD-LACK'  (g(id-lak'),  interj.  An  exclamation 
implying  wonder.  Cowp&r. 

fGOOD'L^SS  (giid'les),  a.    Destitute  of  goods  or 

money.  Chancer. 

fGOOD'LI-HOOD,  n.     Goodness.  Spenser. 

GOOD'LI-NESS  (gild'le-nes),  /*.  Beauty;  grace; 
elegance ;  comeliness. 

The  goodliness  of  trees,  when  we  behold  them,  delighteth 
tlie  eye.  Booker. 

GOOD'-LUCK'  (gfid'lufc'),  n.  A  fortunate  event ; 
success  ;  good  fortune.  Shak. 

GOOD'LY  (giid'le),  a.  1.  Good-looking;  beauti- 
ful ;  graceful ;  fine  ;  comely. 

Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 

His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve.  Milton. 

2.  Happy  ;  pleasant ;  desirable  ;  gay. 

"We  have  many  goodly  days  to  eee.  SJiah. 

3.  t  Bulky;  swelling.  Dry  den. 
t  GOOD'LY  (giid'le),  ad.  Excellently.  Spenser. 
t  GOOD'LY-HEAD  (gfid'le-hed),  )  „.  ^race  ;  good- 
fGOOD'LY-HOOD  (gud'le-hud),  )  ness. 

Craving  your  goodlyhead  to  assuage 

The  rancorous  rigor  of  his  might.  Spenser. 

GOOD'-MAN  (gud'mgn),^.  1.  A  slight  appellation 
of  civility ;  a  rustic  term  of  compliment ;  gaffer. 
"  Good-man  Hodge's  barn."  Gay. 

2.  A  husband,  or  the  master  of  a  house. 

The  vow  she  made  unto  her  good-man.  Burton. 

The  good-man  of  this  house  was  Dolor  hight. 


flS^  Now  obsolete,  or  addressed  only  to  people  in 
humble  life. 


GOOD'-MAN'N^R|  (gad'mSn'nerz),  n.  pL     Deco- 
rum ;  civility  ;  politeness  ;   courtesy, 

Good-manverK  is  such  a  part  of  good-sense  that  they  can- 
not be  divided.  Halifax. 

GOOD'-MORN'ING  (gud-),  n.  or  interj.  A  form  of 
salutation  in  the  morning.  Shak. 


GOOD'-MOR'ROW,  n.  or  iiiterj. 
tation;  good-morning. 


A  form  of  salu- 
Shak. 


GOOD'-NAT'URE  (gild'nat'yur),  n.  Natural  kind- 
ness or  mildness  of  disposition  ;  benevolence. 

Affability, mildness,  tenderness,  and  aword  which  I  would 
fain  bring  back  toitsoriginalsignilicationof  virtue,  — I  mean 
pootZ-rta/urc,  — are  of  daily  use;  they  are  the  bread  of  man- 
kind and  staff  of  life.  Drijden, 

GOOD'-NAT'URED  (gdd'nat'yurd),  a.  Having 
good-nature  ;  habitually  kind ;  of  mild,  placid 
temper;  benevolent;  well-disposed.      Johnson. 

GOOD'-NAT'URED-LY  (gfid'nat'yyi'd-le),  ad.  With 
good-nature  or  good-humor. 

GOOD'-NAT'URED-NESS  (g(id'nat'yurd-n6s),  n. 
Good-nature  ;  good-humor.  '    Talfourd, 

GOOD'N^SS  (gftd'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
good ;  desirable  qualities,  either  moral  or  phys- 
ical; excellence;  virtue;  righteousness. 

One  great  cause  of  our  insensibility  to  the  goodness  of  our 
Creator  is  the  very  extcnsiveness  of  his  bounty.  Paleu. 

Syn.  — See  Excellence,  Virtue. 

GOOD'-NIGHT'  (gfid'nit'),  n.  &  iiiterj.  A  word 
expressing  a  friendly  wish,  on  taking  leave  or 
separating  at  night. 


To  each  and  all  a  iiiir  good-night. 

And  pleasing  dre&ms  and  sliimbers  light. 


Scott. 


GOOD'-NOW  (gfid'nbfi'),  interj.  1.  Noting  wonder 
or  surprise. 

Good-nowl    good-^owl    how  your  devotions  jump  with 


2.  An  exclamation  of  entreaty. 

Good-now.'  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  who  knows. 


Shak. 


GOOD§  (giidz),  n.  pi.  1.  Movables  ;  personal  or 
movable  estate  ;  furniture  ;  chattels ;  effects. 
"All  your  goods,  lands,  tenements."  Shak. 

2.  Wares;  fi-eight;  merchandise;  commodi- 
ties. "When  the  goods  of  our  English  mer- 
chants were  attached."  Raleigh. 
Syn. —  The  term  goods  comprehends  a  person's 
furniture  and  other  movables  or  movable  property  ; 
chattels,  cfUtle,  implements  of  husbandry.  &c. ;  goods 
and  chattels,  personal  estate  and  effects.  Effects  is  a 
term  nearly  synonymous  with  goods,  and  includes 
lands,  tenements,  furniture,  &c.  The  goods  or  mer- 
cluindise  of  a  trader;  a  manufacturer's  wares \  the 
commodities  of  a  country.  —  See  Commodity. 

GOOD'-SENSE'  Cgiid'sgns'),  n.  Good  judgment; 
sound  understanding. 

Good-nature  and  good-sense  must  ever  join.  Pope. 

fGOOD'SHlP  (gad'-),n.  Favor  ;  kindness.  Gower. 

GOOD'-SPEED'  (gfid'-),  n.  A  wishing  of  success ; 
success.     "  Good-speed  send  me."       Middleton, 

GOOD'-WIFE'  (gud'-),  n.  A  rustic  appellation  for 
the  mistress  of  a  family.  Burton. 

GOOD'-WiLL'  (gfid'wil'),  n.  1.  Favorable  incli- 
nation or  disposition ;  benevolence  ;  kindness. 

The  natural  effect  of  fidelity,  clemency,  kindness,  in  gov- 
ernors, is  peace,  good-will,  order,  and  esteem  on  the  part  of 


the  governed. 
2.  Heartiness; 


earnestness ;  zeal. 


Good-will,  she  said,  my  want  of  strength  supplies. 

And  diligence  shall  give  what  age  denies.  Dryden. 

3.  {Law.)  The  advantage  or  benefit  which  is 
acquired  by  an  establishment,  beyond  the  mere 
value  of  its  capital  or  stock,  in  consequence  of 
the  general  public  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment :  —  friendly  feeling  and  influence.     Story. 

Syn.  —  See  Love. 

GOOD'-WOM'AN  (gfid'wflra'^n),  n.    The  mistress 
of  a  family  iii  humble  life  ;  good-wife.    Evelyn. 

GOOD'Y  (gAd'e),  n.    Good-wife;  good-woman:  — 
a  low" term  of  civility  used  to  mean  persons. 


Plain  good?/  would  no  longer  down; 
'T  was  madam  in  her  grogram  gown. 


SwifU 


The  quality  of  a 
Hudibras. 


t  GOOD'Y-SHIP  (gfid'e-ship), 
goody. 

GOO^r'jNG^,  n.  pi.  Clamps  of  iron  bolted  on  the 
stern-post  of  a  ship,  on  which  to  hang  the  rud- 
der.—  See  Gudgeon.  Mar.  Diet. 

GOOLE,  n.    [L.  gula,  the  throat ;  It.  gola,  throat, 
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entrance,  canal ;  Fr.  cfoulet,  narrow  entrance  to 
a  harbor  ;  Dut.  cjulle.\  A  breach  in  a  sea-wall 
or  bank ;  a  passage  worn  by  the  tlux  and  reflux 
of  the  tide.  Crabb. 

g66n,  n.  A  species  of  grain  which  grows  in  the 
East  Indies.  Hamilton. 

Ood-ROO',  n.  A  spiritual  guide  among  Hin- 
doos; a  teacher  ;  a  confessor.        C.P.Brown. 

g66s-An'D:PR,  n.  {Omitli.) 
A  large  water-fowl  of  the 
duck  kind ;  the  Merr/us  mer- 
ganser or  Merffus  castor. 

Yarrell. 

g66se,  ». ;  pi.  GEESE.  [A.  S. 
ffos;  i)ut.  S;  Ger.  gans  ;  Dan. 
gaas ;    Icel.  gas ;    Sw.   gas  ;  Goosander 

Bret,    gwaz,    or    goae;     W.      (.Mergm  ineraanm-). 
gwyz ;  Bus.  gus.} 

1.  (Oriiith.') 
A  large,  well- 
known, web-foot- 
ed water-fowl  of 
the  order  Anse- 
res^  family  Ana- 
tidiSj  and  sub- 
family Anseri- 
nai\  the  common 
name  of  the  ge- 
nus Anser  of 
Linneens.    Gray. 

2.  A    tailor's 

smoothing     iron         Canada  goose  (.Atiniir  Canadensis'). 

the  handle  of  which  resembles  the  neck  of  a 
goose.  _  Shak. 

3.  A  silly  pers on ;  a  simpleton.    Richardson. 

G66§E'B]pR-RY,  n.  [Ger.  krausbeere^  or  krdusel- 
beere  ;  kraus,  crisp,  and  beere^  berry ;  Fr.  gros- 
dlle.  —  "Our  English  gardeners  say,  so  called 
from  its  gross  or  thick  skin.  Perhaps  it  is  gorse- 
berry."  Richardson.']  (Bot.)  A  prickly  shrub 
of  the  genus  Ribes,  or  currant,  of  many  varie- 
ties;  Ribes  grossidaria;  —  the  berry  or  fruit  of 
the  Ribes  grossularia.  Gray. 

GOO^E'BJgE-EY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  made  of, 
gooseberries.     "  Gooseberry  wine."    Goldsmith. 

g66^E'B?R-EY-f66l,  ».  [Eng.  gooseberry  and 
Fy.  fouler,  to  press.] 

1.  A  compound  made  of  gooseberries  and 
cream.  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  fool;  a  silly  person.  Goldsmith. 
GOOSE'-BILL,  n.  A  surgical  instrument.  Crabb. 
g66se'-CAp,  ■«.  A  silly  person.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 
g66se'-C6en,  re.     (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 

Junous,  or  rush ;   Juncus  squarrosics  ;  —  called 

alsp  the  moss-^-ush.  Booth. 

g66se'— EGG,  n.  The  egg  of  a  goose.   Goldsmith. 

GOOSE'-FOOT  (-fat),  re.  (_Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  many  species  ;  Chenopodium.  Loudon. 

g66se'-GRAss,  re.  (JBot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
GMium ;  Galium  aparine ;  —  so  named  because 
it  is  a  favorite  food  with  geese,  and  called  also 
cleaverSf  catch-weed,  and  scratch-weed.  Loudon. 

g66se'NECK,  re.  (Naut.)  An  iron  hook  fitted  on 
the  inner  end  of  a  boom,  and  introduced  into  a 
clamp  of  iron,  or  eye-bolt,  which  encircles  the 
mast,  or  fitted  to  some  other  place,  so  that  it 
may  be  unhooked  at  pleasure.  Mar.  Diet. 

g66se'— PIE,  ».  A  pie  made  of  goose  and  pastry. 

GOOSB'-auiLL,  «.  The  large  feather  or  quill  of 
a  goose.     "  My  gi'ay  goose-quill."  Byron. 

g6oS'^-RY,  7t.  1.  The  qualities  of  a  goose ;  folly. 
The  finical  goosery  of  your  neat  sermon-actor.         Milton. 
2.  A  place  where  geese  are  kept.        Wright. 
g66se'-T6ngUE  (-tfing),  ».     (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Achillea  ;  Achillea  ptarmica.    Crabb. 
g66se'-WING,  11.    1.  The  wing  of  a  goose ;  — 
often  used  as  a  dusting-brush.  Simmonds. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  clew  or  lower  corner  of  a 
ship's  main-sail  or  fore-sail,  when  the  middle 
part  is  furled.  Mar.  Diet. 

GO'PHgH,  re.  (ZoOl.)  1.  A 
little  burrowing  quadru- 
ped, of  the  genus  Pseu- 
dostoma,  characterized 
especially  by   the    inci-  Gofriicr. 

sors,  which  protrude  beyond  the  lips,  and  by  large 


cheek  pouches,  extending  from  the  sides  of  the 
mouth  to  the  shoulders  ;  pouched  rat ;  mulo  ; 
Pseudostoma  bursdrius.  Audubon. 

j^tiT  In  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Northern  Illinois 
the  name  gopher  is  applied  also  to  t\iQ  jirairie-squirrel 
(^Spcnnophilus  trcdecimtineatiis).    Kinnicutt. 

2.  A  species  of  burrowing  tortoise ;  Xeroba- 
tes  Carolinus.     [U.  S.]  Agassiz. 

GO'PHpR,  re.    [Heb.  153,  pitch.]    A  kind  of  wood 

used  in  building  Noah's  ark.  Gen.  vi.  14. 

GOP'PISH,  a.  Proud;  testy;  pettish;  petulant; 
pert.     [Provincial,  Eng.]  Ray. 

GO'EAL,  n.  {ZoOl.)  A  species  of  antelope  inhabit- 
ing the  Himalayan  mountains  ;  Antilope  goral, 
or  Nemorhedus  goral.  .         i'rejr.  Cyc. 

t  GOR'-BEL'LIED  (-Ijd),  a.  Fat ;  big-bellied.  Shak. 

t  GOR'-BEL-LY,  a.    A  big  belly.  Sherwood. 

t  GORGE,  re.  [Nor.  Fr.  gors.]  A  pool  of  water 
to  keep  fish  in ;  a  wear.  Todd. 

GOR'-COCK,  re.  (Ornith.)  The  red-grouse,  or 
red  ptarmigan  ;  Lagopus  Scoticus.  Yarrell. 

GOR'-CEOW  (-kro),  re.  {Ornith.')  The  carrion  crow ; 
the  common  crow ;  Corvus  corone.  Yarrell, 

f  GORD,  re.  An  instrument  of  gaming.  Beau.^Fl. 

GOR'Dl-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Gordius,  king  of 
Phrygi'a :  —  intricate  ;  difficult. 

The  Qordian  knot  was  an  intricate  knot  made  by 
Gordius,  King  of  Phrygia,  in  the  cord  which  bound 
the  pole  of  his  chariot  to  the  yoke.  An  oracle  having 
declared  that  whosoever  should  untie  the  knot  should 
reign  over  Asia,  Alexander  cut  the  knot  with  liis 

sword  and  applied  the  oracle  to  himself.  W.  Smith 

To  cut  the  Qordian  knot,  to  overcome  a  difficulty  by 
some  bold  expedient  or  decisive  step. 

GOR'Dl-US,  re.  (Zoel.)  A  genus  of  worms ;  hair- 
worm. Eng.  Cye. 

GOEE,  re.  [A.  S.  gor,  clotted  blood ;  gore  ;  mud. 
—  W.  awyar.] 

1.  Blood,  ^—  especially  blood  clotted  or  con- 
gealed. Denham. 

2.  Mud ;  mire,  [e.]  Bp.  Fisher. 
GOEE,  n.     [W.  gor,  an  opening  ;  a  rim.  —  Icel. 

geir.'l 

1.  A  narrow  or  triangular  piece  of  land.  Cowell. 

2.  A  triangular  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in  a 
garment  to  widen  any  part  of  it.  Lower. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  canvas  for  increasing 
the  breadth  or  the  depth  of  a  sail ;  goring- 
cloth.  Sini?nonds. 

4.  {Her.')  An  abatement  denoting  a  coward, 
being  two  arched  lines  meeting  in  an  acute 
angle  in  the  middle  of  the  fess  point.     'Wright. 

GOEE,  V.  a.     \i.  GORED  ;  pp.  goring,  gored.] 

1.  To  stab  ;  to  pierce  as  with  a  horn  or  a  sharp 
point.     "  Gored  with  Mowbray's  spear."    Shak. 

2.  To  cut  in  the  form  of  a  gore.  Clarke. 
GOEE'-CKOW,  re.  {Ornith.)  Gor-crow.  Yarrell. 
GOE'— FLY,  re.  A  species  of  fly.  Gent.  Mag. 
GOR^E  (gorj),  re.     [L.  gurges  ;    It.  gorga,  or  gor- 

gia;  Sp.gorja;  'Fi.  gorge.'] 

1.  The  throat;  the  gullet.  "How  abhorred 
...  it  is  !  my  gorge  rises  at  it."  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed.  Milton. 

3.  A  narrow  defile  between  mountains ;  a 
ravine  ;  a  notch.  Roget. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  cavetto  or  concave  moulding 
whose  profile  is  a  quadrant  of  a  circle.  Francis. 

5.  {Fort.)  The  entrance  of  a  bastion,  or  other 
outwork.  Brande. 

GOE^E,  V.  a.      [Fr.   gorger.]     [i.  gorged;  pp. 

GORGING,  GORGED.] 

1.  To  fill  up  to  the  throat ;  to  glut ;  to  satiate. 
To  gorf/e  the  wolves  and  lions  of  Numidia.       Addison. 

2.  To  take  into  the  stomach ;  to  swallow. 
"  The  fish  has  gorged  the  hook."  Johnson. 

GOR^fE,  V.  re.    To  eat  greedily  ;  to  feed.     Milton. 

GOR{?'f.D,  a.   1.  Having  a  gorge  or  throat.  Shak. 

2.  {Her.)  Denoting  a  crown  or  coronet  of  a 

peculiar  form  or  color,  about  the  neck  of  a  lion, 

swan,  &c.  Crabb. 

t  GOE^E'FUL,  Vi.     A  meal  for  birds.       Cotgrave. 

GOR'^tEOyS  (gbr'jus),  a.  [Old  Fr.  gorgias.— 
"  Probably  from  gorge,  and  transferred  from  the 
palate  to  the  eye."  Richardson.']  Fine  ;  splen- 
did ;  glittering ;  showy  ;  magnificent. 

The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces.      Sltah. 


GOR'^EOyS-LY  (gor'jus-le),  ad.     In  a  gorgeous 

manner  ;  splendidly ;  finely. 
GOR'(?EOyS-NESS    (gbr'jus-nes),  re.     The  quality 

of  being  gorgeous ;    splendor ;    show.     "  Gor- 

geousness  of  apparel."  More. 

GOE'G^T  [gor'jet,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.] 

n.  [It.  gorgieretta  ;  Fr.  gorgette.  —  See  Gorge/I 

1.  {M%1.)  A  crescent-shaped  plate  worn  round 
the  neck  by  oflSoers  on  duty ;  —  originally  a  piece 
of  armor  defending  the  neck.  Campbell. 

2.  t  A  ruff  worn  by  females.  .       Cleaveland. 

3.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  hthotomy.  Dunglison. 

GOE'GON,  re. ;  pi.  GoRGONS.  [Gr.  Topyu,  or  Tofyiiti; 
L.  Gorgo,  or  Gorgon.]  {Myth.)  A  name  given 
to  three  sister  deities  or  monsters  (Stheno,  Eu- 
ryale,  and  Medusa),  whose  heads  were  twined 
with  serpents  instead  of  hair,  and  who  had  the 
power  of  turning  all  who  beheld  them  to  stone : 
—  any  thing  ugly  or  horrid. 

Oorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire.  MUton. 

GOE'GON,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  Gorgon. 
"  Gorgon  terrors."  Gray. 

GOR-GO-NE'IA  (gor-go-ns'y?),  re.  (Arch.)  Masks 
in  relief  representing  the  Gorgon  s  or  Medusa's 
head.  Fairkott. 

O'OR-ab'Jfl-jl,  re.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  polypi, 
having  eight  tentacles  and  an  arborescent  form 
with  a  central,  horny,  flexible  axis,  and  including 
the  sea-fan  and  the  sea-shrub.  'Van  Der  Hoeven. 

GOR-GO'NI-AN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
the  Gorgoris  ;  horrid ;  frightful.  Milton. 

GOR'GON-IZE,  V.  a.    To  turn  to  stone  ;  to  congeal. 
Gorgonized  me  from  head  to  foot 
With  a  stony  British  stare.  Tennyson. 

GOE'-HBN,  re.    The  female  of  the  gor-cock.   Todd. 

GOR'ING,  re.  Puncture  ;  prick ;  a  piercing.  Dryden. 

GOR'ING-CLOTHS,  re.  pi.  {Naut.)  Pieces  of  can- 
vas cut  obliquely  and  put  in  to  add  to  the 
breadth  of  a  sail ;  gores.  Dana. 

GOR'MAND,  re.  [Fr.  qh%irmand.]  A  greedy  eat- 
er ;  a  luxurious  feecler  ;  a  glutton  ;  an  epicure  ; 
a  gourmand ;  a  gormandizer. 

J8Eg=  Though  frormand  is  the  orthography  chiefly 
countenanced  by  the  English  Dictionaries,  yet  the 
Frenchform  of  gourmand  is  more  commonly  used. 

GOR'MAND,  a.  Voracious  ;  greedy  ;  gluttonous ; 
gormandizing;  ravenous.  Pope. 

G0R'MAND-5R,  re.     A  gormandizer.  Huloet. 

GOR'MAND-I^M,  re.     Gluttony.  Blackwood. 

t  GOE'MAND-IZE,  re.     Voraciousness.    Drayton. 

GOR'MAND-IZE,  i'.  a.  [i.  GORMANDIZED  ;  pp. 
GORMANDIZING,  GORMANDIZED.]  To  eatgreed- 
ily  ;  to  feed  ravenously.  Shak. 

G0E'MAND-IZ-5R,  re.  A  voracious  or  ravenous 
eater ;  a  gormand.  Cleaveland. 

GOR'E^L-BEI/LI^D,  a.     Gor-bcUied.     Johnson. 

GORSE,  re.  [A.  S.  gorst,  or  gost.]  {Bot.)  A  le- 
guminous shrub,  of  the  genus  Vlex,  bearing  yel- 
low flowers ;  furze  ;  whin. 

The  prickly  gorse..  that,  shapeless,  and  deformed. 

And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom, 

And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold.  Cowper. 

GOR'SY,  a.     Abounding  in  or  full  of  gorse ;  re- 
sembling gorse.  Pennant. 
GO'RY,  a.    [See  GoRE.]     1.  Covered  with  con- 
gealed or  clotted  blood  ;  ensanguined. 
Thou  cnnst  not  say  I  did  it;  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me.                            ifhak. 

2.     Bloody  ;     murderous  ;    fatal. 
"  Gory  emulation."  Shak. 

gSs'hAWK,    re.       [A.   S.  goshafoc.] 

{Ornith.)     A    species    of    hunting 

hawk,  which  does  not  take  its  prey 

by   stooping,  but  by  gliding  along 

after  it ;  Astur  pakimbarius. 

Yarrell. 
g6§'LING  (gSz'ljng),  re.     [A.  S.  gos, 

goose,  and  -ling,  a  dim.  ending.] 

1.  A  young  goose  ;  a  goose  not  yet 
full-grown. 

2.  A   catkin    on    nut-trees    and 
pines.  Johnson. 

GOS'P^L,  re.  [A.  S.  god-spell;  god,  good,  and 
spell,  history  or  tidings  ;  —  of  the  same  mean- 
ing as  the  Gr.  foayyihov,  which  signifies  good 


Goshawk 
iAsturpa~ 
lunibartus). 
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neiDSj  applied  especially  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.] 

1.  The  whole  system  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, includinff  the  history  of  the  birth,  life, 
miracles,  deatn,  resurrection,  ascension,  and 
doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ :  —  divine  revelation  ; 
Christian  theology. 

In  strains  as  sweot 
Ab  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispers  peace.  Cowper. 

2.  One  of  the  four  histories  of  Christ;  as, 
"Matthew's  Gospel";  "The  Gospel  of  John." 

3.  The  four  histories  collectively. 

Upon  the  ffOflppPs  saered  page 
The  gathered  beams  of  ages  shine; 

And,  as  it  hastens,  every  age 
But  makes  its  brightness  more  divine.      Bowring. 

4.  Principle  of  action ;  doctrine ;  creed. 
"  This  political  gospel."  Burke. 

Of  hireling  wolves,  wiiosc  gosqjel  is  their  maw.         Milton. 

5.  {Church  of  Eng .)  A  portion  of  Scripture 
taken  from  one  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  read 
immediately  after  the  epistle,  in  the  ante-com- 
munion service.  Hook. 

GOS'P^.L,  w.    Relating  to  the  gospel.         Ch.  Ob. 

t  GOS'P^L,  V.  a.  To  instruct  in  gospel  tenets. S/ioA. 

fGOS'P^L-LA-RY,  «.  Pertaining  to  the  gospel; 
theological.  Cloak  in  its  Colo9^Sj  1679. 

GOS'P^.L-Leil,  71,  1.  An  evangelist.  "  St.  Mat- 
thew, the  gospeller."  Chaucer. 

a.  A  follower  of  Wickliffe,  the  early  English 
reformer  ;  —  so  applied  in  derision.  Bp.  Bicrnet. 

3.  The  priest  who  reads  the  gospel  at  the  al- 
tar during  the  communion  service.  Hook. 

GOS'P^L-LIZE,  V.  a.  \i.  GOSPELLIZED  ;  pp.  gos- 
PELLiziNG,  GOSPELXIZED.]  To  form  according 
to  the  gospel ;  to  evangelize.  Milton. 

GOSS,  «..     A  kind  of  low  furze  ;  gorse.  Shah. 

GOS'SA-M^R,  **.  [L.  gossipium,  the  cotton-tree. 
Johfison.  —  Jj.  gossi/mpinus,  the  cotton-tree ;  Fr. 
gossampine.  Skinner.  Nares.  —  Gar  or  gor 
means  hoar ;  and  hence  probably  gar  or  gor- 
summer  is  summer's  hoar,  in  opposition  to  win- 
ter's hoar  or  hoar-frost.  Richardson.  —  "  Gos- 
samer is  a  corruption  of  gorse,  or  goss,  samyt 
[samite],  i.  e.  the  samyt,  or  finely-woven  silken 
web  that  lies  on  the  gorse,  or  furze."  Keightley.'] 
A  fine  film  spun  by  spiders,  and  observed,  par- 
ticularly in  spring  and  autumn,  on  furze  and 
other  plants.  "  Milk-white  gossam&rs."  Browne. 

g6s'SA-MER-Y,  a.  Like  the  film  spun  by  spi- 
ders ;  light;  flimsy;  unsubstantial.      Mathias. 

GOS'SAN,  n.  {Mining.)  An  ochreous  mineral 
substance  ;  an  imperfect  iron  ore.  IVeale. 

GOS'SIP,  n.  [A.  S.  f^odsibb  ;  God,  God,  and  sib, 
relation,  affinity,  i.  e.  relation  by  a  religious 
obligation.     Johnson.'] 

1.  f  A  sponsor  in  baptism ;  a  godfather  or  a 
godmother.  Shah. 

2.  f  A  friend  ;  an  intimate.  "  The  great 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  my  gossip"  B.  Jonson. 

3.  t  A  tippling  companion.  Shak. 

4.  A  talkative,  tattling  person  ;  a  tattler  ;  a 
gadabout ;  —  commonly  applied  to  a  woman. 

The  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they  meet,    Dryden. 

5.  Trifling  talk ;  tattle  ;  scandal.     Johnson. 

g6s'SIP,  v.  n.  \i.  GOSSIPED ;  pp.  gossiping, 
GOSSIPED.]  To  chat;  to  prate;  to  tattle;  to 
gabble  ;  to  be  merry.  Shak. 

g6s'9|P-?R,  11.     One  who  gossips.  Bmiyan. 

G6S'SrP-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  one 
who  gossips  ;  the  act  of  tattling.  Locke. 

GOS'SIP-ING,  p.  a.  Containing,  or  relating  to, 
gossip  ;  tattling ;  prating.  Qu.  Rev. 

ogS-SlP'I-tJM,  11,     See  GossypiuM.         P.  Cyc. 

GOS'SIP-LTke,  a.     Resembling  gossips.       Shak. 

fGdS'SIF-RED,  ft.     Gossipry.  Varies, 

g6s'SIP-RY,  n.     1.  fRelationship  by  baptismal 

rites  ;  spiritual  affinity.  Bale. 

2.  Gossip  ;  tattle,    [n.]    Pardoe.    N.  A.  Rev. 

GOS'SJP-Y,  ti.  Full  of  gossip  ;  trifling.  Gent.  Mag: 

GOS-s66n',  n.  [Fr.  gargon,"]  A  mean  footboy. 
'[Ireland.]  Cattle  Rackrcnt, 

QOS-SfP  'I-t/M,  n.  [L.  gossgpion,  or  gossipion.] 
(Bot,)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  cotton  plant.  Loudon. 


GOST'JNG,  n.     An  herb.  Ahisicorth. 

GOT,  i.  Sep.  from  get.  —  See  Get. 
OdTCH,n.  [Dut.]  A  water-pot;  a  pitcher.  Taylor. 
GOTE,  re.  A  ditch  or  sluice.  [Local.]  jOwf/c^a/e,  1662. 

g6th,  n.  1.  One  of  an  ancient  people,  of  Asiatic 
origin,  who  migrated  towards  the  west  and  south 
of  Europe. 

j^^  In  early  times  some  of  them  established  them- 
selves in  the  south  of  Sweden  and  tiie  Island  of  Goth- 
land. The  Goths  were  divided  into  East  and  West, 
or  Ostro-Goths  and  Visi-Goths.  The  Visi -Goths, 
from  their  residence  in  Mcesia,  also  acquired  the 
name  of  Moeso-Goths.    Bosworth. 

2.  A  rude,  uncivilized  person ;  a  barbarian  ; 
a  savage.  Chesterfield. 

GOTH'AM-rST  [gSth'?im-ist,  K.  Sm.  C. ;  po'th^m- 
Tst,  Wb.lfTi.  An  inhabitant  of  Gotham,  in  Eng- 
land, —  a  place  formerly  noted  for  some  pleas- 
ant iDlunders ;  hence,  one  who  is  not  wise ;  a 
wiseacre  ;  a  blunderer.  Bp.  Morton. 

GO'THAM-ITE,  or  GOTR'AM-ITE,  n.  A  term 
sportively  applied  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Wright. 

GOTH'IC,  a.  1.  Relating  to  the  Goths.  '*  Gothic 
priests."     "  Gothic  influence."  Bosioorth. 

2.  Rude;  uncivilized;  barbarian.     Congreve. 

3.  {Arch.)  Noting  a  style  of  architecture 
characterized  by  a  pointed  arch.  Brande. 

GOTH'iC  n.  The  Gothic  language ;  the  language 
of  the  Goths  who  lived  near  the  banks  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  in  the  fourth  century;  —  styled 
also  Mceso-Gothic.    See  Mceso-Gothic. 

,6^  Another  branch  of  the  Gothic  existed  in  Scan- 
dinavia, and  is  called  the  Suio- Gothic,  ox  Old  JVorse. 
It  is  still  spoken  with  some  variations  in  Iceland,  the 
Faroe  Islands,  and  parts  of  Norway.  From  tliis  lan- 
guage the  modern  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian 
derive  their  origin.    Boswortlt. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Oothic  language,  or 
languages,  is,  or  are,  a  branehof  the  Teutonic  family.  P.  Cyc. 

GOTH'I-CAL,  o.  Gothic. —  See  Gothic.  Skelton. 

GOTH'l-Ci^M,  n.     1.  A  Gothic  idiom.    Chalmers. 

2.  Conformity  to  Gothic  architecture. 

It  [Strawberry  Castle]  has  a  purity  and  propriety  of  Goth- 
icism  (with  very  few  exceptions)  that  I  have  not  seen  else- 
where. Gray. 

3.  Barbarism  ;  rudeness.  Shenstone. 
GOTH'I-CIZE,  v.  a.     To  bring  back  to  barbarism  ; 

to  turn  to  an  uncivilized  state.  Strutt. 

f  GO  t6',  interj.  Come,  come,  take  the  right 
course  ;  to  the  purpose.  Gen.  xi.  3. 

GOT'TEN  (got'tn),  p.  from  get.     Got.  —  See  Get. 

t  GOUD,  ?i.     {Bot.)  A  plant ;  woad.         Johnson. 

li  GOUg^E  (gouj  or  g6j)  [g6j,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C. ;  goQj,  P.  Wb.],  n.  [Fr.]  A  scooping 
or  hollow  chisel,  made  for  cutting  holes,  chan- 
nels, grooves,  &c.,  in  wood  or  stone.        Moxon. 

\\  GOU^E,  or  GOU^E,  V.  a.  \i.  GOUGED ;  pp. 
gouging,  gouged.] 

1.  To  scoop  out  with  a  gouge,  or  as  with  a 
gouge.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  force  out  with  the  thumb  or  finger,  as 
the  eye  of  an  antagonist.  Flint. 

GOUGE'-SIJP,  n.  An  oil-stone  or  hone  for 
sharpening  chisels. 

II  GdU(^'lNG,  or  GOUG'iNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of 
scooping  out  with  a  gouge. 

2.  The  act  of  scooping  out  the  eye  with  the 
thumb,  a  barbarous  practice  in  some  parts  of 
America.  Kendall. 

<?ow!7inff  is  performed  by  twisting  the  forefinger  in  a  lock 
of  hair  near  the  temple,  and  turning  the  eye  out  of  tlic  socket 
witli  the  thumb-nail,  which  is  suftbred  to  grow  long  for  that 
purpose.  Lambert. 

fGOU'JEER^,  n.     The  venereal  disease.       Shak. 

g6u'LAND,  n.    A  kind  of  flower.  B.  Jonson. 

GOU-LARD'  (go-lard'),  n.  A  solution  of  the  sub- 
acetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  used  for  inflammations  ; 
—  so  named  from  the  inventor,  and  called  also 
Goulard's  extract.  Todd. 

GOULE,  n.     See  GnouL.  Arabian  Nights. 

II  GOURD  (gord  or  g6rd)   [g8rd,  iS.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K. 

C;  gord  or  gord,  W.  F. ;  gord,  .Sm.  Wb.],  n. 
1.  [Fr.  ffowrfe.  —  Dut.  Aawzooerrfe.]  The  name 

given  to  plants  of  the  genus  Cucurbita.  Loudon. 


2.  A  kind  of  fruit  obtained  from  various 
plants  of  the  order  Cucurbitace^.         E?ig.  Cyc. 

3.  A  bottle  made  of  the  fruit.  Chaucer. 

4.  [Old  Fr.]     t  An  instrument  of  gaming; 

—  written  also  gord.  Johnson. 

II  G6UR'DI-N£SS  (gor'dj-n6s),  -/*.  {Farriery.)  A 
swelling  in  a  horse's  leg.  Farrier's  Diet. 

II  GOURD'-WORM,  n.  A  worm  that  infests  the 
liver  of  sheep  ;  —  so  named  from  its  gourd-like 
shape,  and  termed  also  t)\e  fluke-wor-in.    Booth. 

||g6ur'DY,  a.     1.  Relating  to  the  gourd.    Booth. 

2.  {Farrieiy.)  Affected  with  gourdiness,  or  a 

swelling  in  the  leg.  Wright, 

GdU~Ri'JV,m,  n.  pi.     {Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the 
order     Co- 
lumbce  and 
family  Co- 
lumbxdm ; 
ground- 
pigeons. 

Qfdy  Ocyphapa  cophotes. 

QdUR  'mJjvD  (gSr'mand),  n.  [Fr.]  A  ravenous 
or  luxurious  feeder  ;  a  greedy  eater  ;  a  glutton  ; 
epicure;  gormand.  —  See  Gormand.  Bp.  Hall. 

G6UR'MAN-DIZE,v.n.  To  gormandize.  C'oc/cerom. 

t  GOUR'MAN-DiZE,  n.  Gluttony  ;  voraciousness  ; 
epicurism;  greediness.  Spenser. 

GOUR'N^T(gur'net),n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  found  on  the 
coast  of  Devonshire.  —  See  Gurnet.    Johnson. 

GOUT,  n.  [L.  gutta,  a  drop;  It.  gotta^  a  drop, 
the  gout ;  Sp.  gota  ;  Fr.  goutte.] 

1.  t  A  drop.     **  Gouts  of  blood."  Shak. 

2.  {Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  fibrous 
and  ligamentous  parts  of  the  joints,  generally 
attacking  first  the  great  toe,  and  attended  with  a 
burning,  lancinating  pain,  tension,  and  redness ; 

—  so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  liquid  which  distilled  goutte  a  goutte 
(drop  by  drop)  on  the  diseased  part.  Dunglison. 

OdUT(go),n.  [Fr,]  A  taste  ;  relish.  Woodward. 

GoOt'I-NESS,  ?i.  The  state  of  being  gouty.  Shak, 

GOUT'-SWOLLEN  (-swo'ln),  u.  Swollen  or  in- 
flamed with  the  gout.  Bp,  Hall. 

GOUT'WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant;  the  JEgopo- 
dium  podagraria  ;  —  called  also  the  ache-weed 
and  herb-gerhard,  and  formerly  nseii  in  Ger- 
many in  assuaging  the  pain  of  the  gout.  Booth. 

GOUT'WORT  (-wiirt),  n.  An  herb  reputed  good 
for  the  gout;  goutweed.  Ainsworth. 

GOUT'Y,  a.  1.  Relating  to  the  gout.  "  Gouty 
matter."  Blackmore. 

2.  Afflicted  or  diseased  with  the  gout. 

Knots  upon  his  gouty  joints  appear.  Dryden. 

3.  t  Boggy  ;  as.  "  Gouty  land."  Johnson. 

f  GOVE,  It.     A  mow  ;  a  rick  for  hay,  Tu-sser. 

t  GOVE,  V.  n.    To  put  in  a  rick  or  mow.     Tv^ser. 

GOV'j^RN  (guv'ern),  v.  a.  [Gr.  Kv0{pv<a,  to  steer, 
to  govern  ;  L.  guberno  ;  It.  goiernare  ;  Sp.  go- 
bernar  ;  Fr.  gouvemer.']      \i.   governed  ;  pp. 

GOYEKNING,  GOVERNED.] 

1.  To  rule  with  authority  and  power ;  to  regu- 
late ;  to  direct ;  to  manage  ;  to  control ;  to  have 
power  or  mastery  over. 

A  man  must  first  goverv.  himself,  ere  he  be  fit  to  govern  a 
family,  and  his  family,  ere  he  be  tit  to  bear  the  government 
in  the  commouwealth.  ^Vr  fF.  Raleigh. 

2.  {Gram.)  To  affect,  so  as  to  determine  a 
case,  mood,  &c. 

Syn. —  To  govern  and  rule  both  imply  tbe  exercise 
of  authority  ;  but  to  govern  implies  also  the  exercise 
of  judgment  and  knowledge,  and  it  is  used  more  ex- 
clusively in  a  good  sense  tban  to  ride.  A  Icing  ^ov- 
ems  ;  a  despot  rules.  A  person  govemis  himself,  reg-- 
■ulates  his  desires,  controls  liis  passions  or  appetites  ; 
but  be  is  ruled  by  others.  Regulate  an  instrument; 
direct  a  movement ;  mavage  business  ;  control  one's 
own  appetite;  ivjluence  the  conduct  of  others. —  See 
Conduct. 

gOv'^^^RN,  V.  n.  To  exercise  authority  or  control; 
to  have  the  direction.  Dryden. 

GOV'gRN-A-BLEjtt.  That  maybe  governed ;  sub- 
ject to  rule  ;  controllable.  Locke. 

GOVi^RN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
governable,     [r.]  Ash. 
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GOV'?R-NANCE,  ?i.    Government ;  rule  ;  control. 

Under  the  surly  Gloster's  governance.  Shafc. 

GOV'^R-NAnt,  11.     See  Governante,   Johnson, 

g6v-^R-NANTE'  [go-ver-nant',  W.  Ja.  \  guv'er- 
nSlnt,  P.  J.  Wb.  ;  guv-er-nant',  E.  Sm. ;  go-ver- 
niunt',  S. ;  go-ver-nant',  F.  if.],  n.  [Fr.  goucer- 
na3}te.^  A  woman  or  lady  who  has  the  care  of 
young  ladies ;  a  governess.  L' Estrange. 

GOV'jpRN-ESS  (guv'ern-es),  n.    [Fr.  gouvernesse.'] 

1.  A  female  governor. 

The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods.  Shak. 

2.  A  tutoress ;  a  woman  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  young  ladies ;  a  governante.  Sidney. 

GOV'^RN-ING,  p.  a.  1.  Kuling  ;  directing  ;  man- 
aging ;  guiding  ;  conducting ;  regulating. 

2.  Grammatically  affecting,  as  a  certain  case, 
mood,  &c. 

g6v':5;rN-MENT  (guv'em-ment),  n.  [It.  governa- 
mento ;  Fr.  gouvernement.  —  See  Govern.] 

1.  The  act  of  governing;  exercise  of  author- 
ity ;  rule  ;  management ;  regulation ;  control ; 
restraint. 

The  government  of  man  should  be  the  monarchy  of  reason; 
it  is  too  often  the  demo'cracy  of  passions,  or  the  anarchy  of 
humors.  Dr.  Whichcote. 

2.  The  body  of  fundamental  laws  of  a  state ; 
power  or  authority  which  rules  a  community ; 
the  form  of  sovereignty  in  a  state. 

No  free  government  can  rest  upon  any  other  than  a  sound 
moral  basis.  John  M'Lean. 

3.  The  body  of  persons  charged  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  executive  power  of  a  country  ; 
the  administration.  Bouvier. 

4.  f  Capability  of  being  moved;  limberness. 

£ach  part  deprived  of  supple  govei-nment 

Shall  stilf  and  stark  and  cold  appear  like  death.      Shdk. 

5.  t  Management,  as  of  the  limbs. 

Their  god 
Shot  many  a  dart  at  me  with  fierce  intent; 
But  I  them  warded  all  with  wary  government,     Spenser. 

6.  (Gi'am.)  The  power  which  one  word  has  in 
determining  the  case,  mood,  &c.,  of  another. 

Syn.  —  See  Administration. 


Relating  to  government ; 
Belsham, 


GOV-^RN-MENT'AL,  a, 
directing;  governing. 

jfl®=  A  modern  word,  now  much  used  both  in 
England  and  America,  though  the  use  of  it  has  been 
censured.  Some  years  since  it  was  characterized  by 
the  Eclectic  Review  as  "  an  execrable  barbarism  "  ; 
yet  it  has  since  been  repeatedly  used  by  that  journal ; 
BIS,  ^'^  Qovernmental  failure";  '^  Oovernmental  inter- 
ference."    Ec.  Rev. 

Gdv'^RN-OR  (guv'ern-yr),  n.     [Fr.gouverneur.'] 

1.  Onewho  governs  ;  a  ruler.  "The  suprem.e 
Governor  of  all  things."  Citdworth. 

2.  One  who  is  invested  with  supreme  author- 
ity in  a  state ;  the  highest  executive  magistrate 
of  a  state  or  province  ;  the  executive.    Bouvier. 

3.  One  who  rules  with  delegated  and  subordi- 
nate authority.  Shak. 

4.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  young  person; 
a  tutor. 

The  great  work  of  a  governor  is  to  fashion  the  carriage  and 
form  the  mind.  Locke. 

5.  Onewho  steers  a  ship  ;  a  pilot.    Jos.  iii.  4. 

6.  {Mech.)  A  contrivance 
designed  to  equalize  or  regu- 
late the  rapidity  of  motion  of 
the  machine  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. Brande. 

g6v'?rn-or-gen'^r-al,     n. 

A  governor  who  has  under  him 
subordinate  or  deputy  govern- 
ors. *'  T\i.Q governor-general  of 
India."  Brande. 

G6v'^RN-OR-SHiP,«.  The  rank 
or  office  of  a  governor. 

Month.  Rev. 

GoWaN,  n.     1.  {Min.)  A  term  applied  to  decom- 
posed granite.  Weale. 
2.  {Bot.)  The  daisy; — mountain  daisy. _ 

Jamieson^ 

And  pulled  the  gowans  fine.  £ums. 

GoWd,  n.  A  gaud  ;  a  toy.  [North  of  Eng.]   Todd. 

GOWk,  n.    1.  A  foolish  fellow.  Todd. 

2.  A  cuckoo. — See  Gawk.  Hallowell. 

t  GOWk,  v.  a.    To  stupefy.  B.  Jonson. 

t  GO\^L,  V.  n.  [Icel.  goela.']    To  howl.    Wicklife. 


Governor  of  a  steam 
engine. 


GoWn,  n.  [W.  gwn ;  Nor.  Fr.  goune  ;  It.  gonna."] 

1.  A  long,  upper  garment ;  especially  the  long 
upper  garment  worn  by  women ;  dress. 

2.  A  long,  loose  robe  or  upper  garment  of 
professional  men,  or  men  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  as  divinity,  medicine,  or  law.       Spenser. 

3.  The  dress  of  peace. 

When  gowns,  not  arms,  repelled 
The  fierce  Epirot  and  the  African  hold.  Milton. 

GoWneD  (gbiind),  a.  Dressed  in  a  gown.  '^Gowned 
Romans."  Bp.  Taylor. 

GOWn'jst,  n.    A  gownman.     [u.]  Warner. 

GoWN'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  got^n'men.  A  divine,  law- 
yer, professor,  or  student,  wearing  a  gown ;  — 
now  often  called  gownsman.  Roioe. 

GoWn^'MAN,  n.  A  gownman ;  —  often  used  for 
gownman^  especially  at  Oxford  in  Eng.      Todd. 

GOWRY,  n.;  pi.  GOWRiES.  {Conch.)  A  shell  be- 
longing to  the  family  Cyprceidce ;  called  also 
Cowry.  Eng.  Cyc. 

GoWt,  or  GO'-OUT,  n.  {Engineering.)  A  sluice 
used  in  embankments  against  the  sea  for  letting 
out  the  land  waters  when  the  tide  is  out,  and 
preventing  the  ingress  of  salt  water.     Francis. 

GOZ'ZARD,  n.     [A  corruption  of  gooseherd.'] 

1.  Dne  who  attends  geese.  Malone. 

2.  A  fool;  a  silly  person.  [Local,  Eng.]  Pegge. 

GOZ'ZAN,  n.     Oxide  of  iron  and  quartz.     Weale. 

GRAb,  n.  A  vessel  of  two  or  three  masts,  pecu- 
liar to  Malabar.  Todd. 

GRAB,  V.  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  grapian  ;  "W.  grabiaw  ; 
It.  grappare ;  Fr.  gripper.  —  Gael.  <Sf  Ir.  grab^ 
to  hinder,  to  stop.  —  See  Gripe.]  [{.  grabbed  ; 
pp.  GRABBING,  GRABBED.]  To  seize  or  to  at- 
tempt to  seize  with  violence ;  to  snatch ;  to 
clutch;  to  gripe;  to  bite.     [Vulgar.]         Roget. 

GRAB'BLE  (grJib'bl),  V.  n.  [A  dim.  of  grab  ;  Dut. 
grabbelen  ;  Ger.  griibeln.'] 

1.  To  feel  for  something;  to  grope.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  be  recumbent ;  to  lie  prostrate  on  the 
ground  ;  to  sprawl.  Ainsioorth. 

3.  To  grapple  ;  to  seize.   [Local,  Eng.]   Grose. 

GRAB'— GAME,  n.  A  trick  practised  by  sharpers 
to  seize  the  purse  or  other  property  of  another. 

GRACE,  n.  [h.  gratia;  It.  grazia\  Sp.  gracia; 
Fr.  grace.  —  Gael.  5r  Ir.  gras-l 

1.  Favor;  kindness;  good-will  ;  benignity. 

Such  as  were  popular 
And  well-deserving,  were  advanced  by  grace.      Daniel. 

2.  The  unmerited  favor  and  love  of  God,  as 
bestowed  upon  sinful  men;  divine  goodness; 
divine  influence, 

Grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.       John  i.  17. 

3.  Virtue  ;  piety ;  goodness,  as  the  effect  of 
divine  influence. 

Persons  void  of  all  saving  grace.  Pearson. 

4.  Pardon;  forgiveness;  mercy.  ** Bow,  and 
sue  for  grace  with  suppliant  knee."  Milton. 

5.  Excellence  or  ornament  of  any  sort,  nat- 
ural or  acquired ;  polish  ;  elegance. 

To  some  kind  of  men, 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies.  SJidk. 

6.  Kindness  conferred  ;  benefaction. 

I  should,  therefore,  esteem  it  great  favor  and  grace 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  in  my  place.  Prior. 

7.  Physical  virtue. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities.     Shak. 

8.  A  quality  arising  from  elegance  of  form 
and  ease  of  attitude  combined;  gracefulness. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps.  Milton.  ■ 

And  Buatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.        Pope. 

9.  The  title  of  a  duke  or  archbishop;  —  for- 
merly, also,  of  the  King  of  England.         Shak. 

10.  A  short  prayer  said  before  or  after  meat ; 
originally  in  Latin,  and  commencing,  "  Gratias 
tibi  agimus."  Todd. 

Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat. 

Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end.  Shdk. 

11.  An  act ;  a  vote  ;  a  decree.  [English  Uni- 
versities.] Wright. 

12.  {Mus.)  Something  added  for  ornament; 
an  embellishment,  as  an  appoggiatura,  a  shake, 
a  trill,  a  turn.  Warrier. 

.Bet  of  grace ^  (En^.  Law.)  an  act  of  Parliament  for 
the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  in  prison,  &c.  Craig. — 
Days  of  grace,  {Com.)  certa^in  days,  commonly  three 


in  number,  that  a  bill  may  remain  unpaid*  beyond  the 
time  named  in  it. 

Syn.  —  Grace  is  a  term  used  in  reisard  to  those 
wlio  have  offended,  and  made  themselves  liable  to 
punishment.  Pardon  is  granted  only  to  such  as  ]iave 
committed  a  crime  or  an  offence  ;  and  mercy  generally 
implies  ill-desert  in  the  person  on  whom  it  is  be- 
stowed; hnt  favor  is  an  act  of  kindness  to  such  as 
may  need  it.  Orace  and  cltarvij  in  the  sense  of  accom- 
plishments, are  more  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 
Grace  is  an  exterior  or  corporeal  polish  ;  cfiarm,  either 
corporeal  or  mental.  A  lady  is  said,  to  walk,  dance, 
or  sing  with  ^race,  and  is  complimented  for  the  cJtarms 
of  her  person  or  conversation.— 'See  Elegant. 

GRACE,  V.  a.  [i.  gracbb;  pp.  gracing,  gkackd.] 

1.  To  adorn  ;  to  embellish  ;  to  decorate. 

Crowns  were  reserved  to  grace  the  soldiers  too.        Pope. 

2.  To  dignify  or  honor  by  an  act  of  favor. 

Gi-ace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  frown.  Drydcn. 

3.  To  confer 'a  favor  upon;  to  favor. 

Please  your  highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company.  Shak. 

4.  To  supply  with  heavenly  grace.  "  Grace 
the  disobedient."  Bp.  Hall. 

GRACE'-CUP,  n.     The  cup  or  health  drunk  after 
grace  was  said. 

And  dinner,  grace,  and  grace-cup  done, 
Expect  a  wondrous  deal  of  fun. 

t  GRACED  (grast),  a.     1.  Graceful. 
2.  Virtuous  ;  chaste. 


Lloyd. 


GRACE'FUL,  a. 


Shak. 

1.  t  Full  of  virtue ;  excellent. 

You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  jTrace/uZ  gentleman,  against  wliose  person, 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin.  Sliak. 

2.  Beautiful  with   dignity ;    elegantly   easy ; 
becoming  ;  comely ;  elegant ;  genteel. 

Bold  in  the  lists,  and  graceful  in  the  dance.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Beautiful,  Becoming,  Eleg amt, 
Genteel. 

GRACE'FUL  LY,  ad.     In  a  graceful  manner. 

GRACE'FUL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  graceful ; 
elegance  and  ease  ;  dignity  with  beauty.  Swift, 

GRACE'— HOOP,  n.  A  hoop  used  in  playing  the 
game  called  graces. 

GRACB'L^SS,  rt.  Void  of  grace  ;  wicked;  aban- 
doned ;  profligate  ;  reprobate.  UEstrange. 

GRACE'L5;SS-LY,  ad.     Without  grace. 

GRACE'L^ISS-NESS,  n.  Want  or  destitution  of 
grace  ;  profligacy.  Dr.  Favour. 

GRACE'-NOTE,  n.  {Mus.)  A  note  added  by  way 
of  ornament.  Dwight. 

GViX' C^^.n.  pi.  1.  {Myth.)  Three  sister  goddess- 
es, Euphrosyne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia,  attendants 
on  Venus,  and  supposed  to  bestow  beauty. 

2.  Arts  of  pleasing  :  —  a  game  for  girls,  played 
with  a  hoop  and  rods. 

3.  Favorable  disposition,  or  friendship.     **In 
the  good  graces  of  a  man  of  wealth."       Tatler. 

t  GRAq'ILE  (grSs'jl),  a.  [L.  gracilis.']  Slender  ; 
small;  meagre;  thin.  Bailey. 

t  GRA9'I-LENT  (gras'e-lent),  a.  [L.  gracilentus.'] 
Lean  ;  slender ;  thin ;  gracile.  Bailey. 

f  GRA-CIL'I-TY,  71.  [L,  gracUitas  ;  gracilis^  slen- 
der.]    Slenderness ;  leanness.  Cockeram. 

GRA'CIoyS  (gra'shus),  o.  ]1j.  gratiostis  \  gratia, 
favor ;  It.  grazioso ;  Sp.  gracioso  ;  Fr.  gracieux^ 

1.  Graceful;  becoming;  pleasing,     [r.] 

Sallust's  expression  would  be  shorter  and  more  compact; 
Cicero's  more  gracious  and  pleasing.  Bp.  Hard, 

2.  Favorable;  kind;  benevolent;  benignant. 

Too  soon  forgetful  of  thy  gracious  hand.  Dryden. 

3.  Merciful ;  compassionate. 

Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gracious  and  merciful. 

JVe/i.  ix.  17. 

4.  Acceptable  ;  favored,     [r.] 

Goring  . .  .  was  no  more  graciovs  to  Prince  Rupert  than 
"Wilmot  had  been.  Clarendon. 

5.  (TheoL)   Possessed  of  grace;   proceeding 
from  divine  grace. 

6.  f  Excellent ;  virtuous  ;  good.  Shak. 

GRA'CIOyS-LY  (gra'shus-le),  ad.  In  a  OTacious 
manner  ;  favorably  ;  mercifully.  I)ryden. 

GRA'CIOyS-NESS  (gra'shus-nSs),  n. 

1.  Possession  of  grace.  Bp.  Barlow. 

2.  Kind  condescension.  Clarendon. 

3.  Quality  of  being  gracious;   mercifulness; 
mercy ;  clemency.  Sandys, 
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Gracula  musica. 


GRA(yKLE,  n.  [L.  gracultts,  a  jay.]  {Ornith.) 
A  bird  belonging  to  the  sub-family  GracuUntB ; 
grakle.  Brande. 

n,  pi.  [L.  gracii- 
lus,  a  jay.]  {Or- 
nith.) A  sub-fam- 
ily of  conirostral 
birds  of  the  or- 
der Passeres  and 
family  Stumidee ; 
grackles.     Gray, 

GRA-DA'TIO.Vj  «.  [L.  gradatio  \  It.  gradazione ; 
S]}.  gradacion;  Fr.  gradation.  —  See  Grade.] 

1.  'Regular  progress  from  one  degree  to  an- 
other ;  regular  advance,  step  by  step. 

The  desire  of  more  and  more  risea  by  a  natural  gradation 
to  most,  and  after  that  to  all.  L'Estrangc. 

The  Psalmist  very  elegantly  expresseth  to  us  the  several 
ffrcKlations  by  which  men  at  last  come  to  this  horrid  degree 
of  impiety.  Tillotson. 

2.  One  step  or  degree  in  a  series. 

It  [pain]  preserves  the  same  supevJority  through  all  the 
Bubordinate  gradations.  Bnr/ce. 

3.  {Fine  Arts.)  A  regular  arrangement  or 
subordination  of  the  different  parts  of  any  work 
of  art. 

In  architecture,  gi-adation  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
rules  for  proportion  and  perspective;  in  painting,  gradation 
of  color  and  light  is  needed  to  express  depth  and  relief,  to 
define  distances,  and  to  show  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Fairh  olt. 

4.  {Miis.)  A  diatonic  ascending  or  descend- 
ing succession  of  chords,  Brande. 


GRA-DA'TION-AL,  a. 
ual.     [r.] 


Having  gradations ;  grad- 
Lawrence. 


GRA-DA'TIONED  (-shund),  o.  Formed  with  gra- 
dations,    [r.]  '  Ann.  Meg. 

GRAD'A-TO-RY,  n.  -{Eccl.)  Steps  from  the  clois- 
ters into  the  church.  Ainsworth. 

GRAD'A-TO-RY,  a.  Proceeding  step  by  step; 
gradual..    "  Gradatory  apostasy."  Seioard. 

GRADE,  n.  [L.  gradus,  a  step  ;  gradior,  to  walk ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  grado;  Vx.  grade.  —  A.  S.grad;  Dut. 
graad  ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  ^  Sw.  grad.  —  W.  gradd.'] 

1.  Rank;  degree;  step.  Southey. 

2.  The  rise  and  descent  of  a  railroad,  when 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  rails  or  super- 
structure. Tanner. 

M^  Grade,  though  derived  directly  from  the  A.  S. 
p-ad,  and,  through  the  French,  from  the  L,  g-radus, 
js  of  but  recent  introduction  into  English.  Mr.  Todd 
says,  '*  This  word  has  been  brought  forward  in  some 
modern  pamphlets,  but  it  will  hardly  be  adopted."  It 
lias,  however,  been  adopted  and  used  by  many  re- 
spectable authors,  and  it  is  now  in  established  and 
good  use. 

GRADE,  V.  a.  [i.  aUADED;  pp.  GRADING,  GRAD- 
ED.] To  reduce  to  a  certain  degree  of  ascent 
and  descent ;  to  level  and  prepare,  as  ground 
for  placing  the  rails  on  a  railroad.  Baldwin. 

GRADE'LY,  a.  Orderly  ;  regular.  [Local.]  Brockett. 

GRADE'LY,  at?.  Decently;  properly;  moderately; 
rightly ;  fairly.     [Local.]  lialliwell. 

GRA'DI-£nt,  a.  [L.  gradior,  gradiens,  to  walk  ; 
gradus,  a  step.] 

1.  "Walking;  moving  by  steps;  gradatory. 
"  Gradient  automata."  IVilkins. 

2.  Ascending  or  descending  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, as  a  railroad. 

GRA'DT-ENT,  71.  The  proportionate  ascent  or 
descent  of  the  planes  on  a  railroad ;  clivity. 

Tannsr. 
GRA-DIN',  )  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  qradino ;  Fr.  gradin, 
GRA-DINE',  )  a  step. —  See  Grade.] 

1.  A  seat  raised  above  another.  "The  m-a- 
dines  of  the  amphitheatre."  Layard. 

2.  A  dented  chisel  used  by  sculptors.    Boiste. 

II  GRAD'U-AL  (grad'yu-^l)  [grSd'u-^l,  S.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja. ;  gr5d'ii-sil  or  grad'jfi-^l,  W.'\,  a.  [It.  gradu- 
ale;  Sp.  gradual \  Fr.  graduel.—See  Grade.] 
Proceeding  by  degrees  ;  advancing  step  by  step. 
"  A  gradual  natural  progress  of  things."  South. 
"  Gradual  ascents  and  declivities."    B^irhe. 

II  GRAD'U-AL,  n.     1.  An  order  of  steps. 

Before  the  gradual  prostrate  tliey  adored.      Dryden. 

2.  [Low  L.  graduale\  Fr.  gradziel.']  An  an- 
cient book  of  hymns  or  prayers ;  a  grail.  Johmon. 


II  GRAD-U-AI/(-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  gradual ; 
regular  progression.  Waddington.  [it.]  "  Grad- 
italify  of  opacity  and  light."     Browne. 

II  GRAD'U-AL-LY,  ad.  1.  By  degrees  ;  in  regular 
progression.  Newton. 

2.  f  In  respect  to  degree  ;  in  degree. 

Human  reason  doth  not  only  gradually^  but  specifically 
difler  from  the  fantastic  reason  of  brutes.  (rrew. 

GRAD'y-ATE  (gr^d'yu-at),  V.  a.  [It.  graduare  ; 
S'p.  graduar;  Fr.  graduer.  —  See  Grade.]     [i. 

GRADUATED  ;  pp.   GRADUATING,  GRADUATED.] 

1.  To  mark  with  degrees  of  equal  parts. 

In  gradtiating  an  instrument,  the  length  of  the  degree  is  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  instrument.  Francis. 

2.  To  dignify  by  an  academical  degree  or  di- 
ploma. 

As  if  the  terms  of  architraves,  friezes,  and  cornices  were 
enough  to  graduate,  a  master  of  this  art.  Wotton. 

3.  To  raise  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of 
metals.  Boyle. 

4.  To  heighten ;  to  improve  by  degi'ees. 

Dyers  advance  and  graduate  their  colors  with  salts.  Brovmc. 

5.  To  regulate  by  degrees;  to  proportion;  to 
adjust;  as,  '^ To  graduate  punishments." 

6.  {Chem.)  To  bring  to  a  certain  degree  of 
consistency,  as  fluids.  WHght, 

GRAd'U-aTE,  v.  n.  1.  To  take  a  degree  ;  to  be- 
come a  graduate  ;  to  receive  a  diploma.  "  He 
graduated  at  Oxford."  Todd. 

2.  To  proceed  regularly  or  by  degrees.  Gilpin. 

GRAD'U-ATE,  n.  A  man  who  has  received  an 
academical  or  professional  degree. 

I  would  be  a  graduate,  sir,  no  freshman,     Beau.  Sf  FL 

GRAD'U-AT-:5;d,  p.  a.  l.  Having  a  degree  con- 
ferred ;  dignified  with  a  degree. 

2.  Marked  with  degrees,  as  the  scale  of  a 
thermometer. 

3.  {Ornith.)  Noting  the  quill-feathers  of  the 
tail  when  they  increase  in  length  by  regular 
gradations.  " 


The  state  or  condition  of 
Milton. 


GRAD'U-ATE-SHIP. 
a  graduate. 

GRAD-y-A'TION,  n.  [It.  graduazione ;  S-p.  gra- 
duaeion;   Fr.  graduation.'] 

1.  Regular  progression  by  succession  of  de- 
grees ;  a  proceeding  in  regular  order  or  series. 

The  graduation  of  the  parts  of  the  universe  is  likewise 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  Grew. 

2.  Improvement;  exaltation  of  qualities  ;  bet- 
terment. ^  Browne. 

3.  The  act  of  graduating,  or  of  conferring  or 
of  receiving  academical  degrees. 

The  ministers  . . .  have  thought  graduation  a  proper  testi- 
mony of  uncommon  abilities  or  acquisitions.  Johnson. 

4.  Regular  division  into  degi-ees  or  equal 
parts.  "  The  graduation  of  mathematical  in- 
struments." Ogilvie. 

5.  The  process  of  hastening  the  evaporation 
of  a  liquid  by  exposing  it  in  large  surfaces  to 
the  air.  Brande. 

GRAD'U-A-TOR,  n.  1,  One  who  graduates. 
,  2.  A  contrivance  for  accelerating  spontane- 
ous evaporation  or  the  acetous  fermentation  by 
the  exposure  of  large  surfaces  of  liquids  to  a 
current  of  air,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  and 
of  vinegar.  Brande. 

3.  An  instrument  for  dividing  any  right  line 
or  curve  into  equal  parts,  Wright. 

GRA-DUC'TION,  n.  [L.  gradus,  a  degree,  and 
duco,  ductus,  to  lead.] 

1.  {Astron,)  The  division  of  circular  arcs  into 
degrees,  minutes,  &c.       '  Brande. 

2.  A  process,  in  some  salt-works,  by  which 
the  brine  is  strengthened  by  allowing  a  shower 
of  it  to  trickle  over  fagots  ;  graduation.    Wright. 

GRi'DUS,  n.  [L.]  A  prosodial  dictionary.  Crabh. 
Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  an  aid  to  writing  Latin  or 
Greek  poetry. 

GRAFF,  n.  [A.  S.  grtsf,  a  grave.  — See  Grave.] 
A  ditch;  a  moat;  a  fosse.  "The  (/ra/"  broad 
and  deep."  Ctarmdon. 

f  GRAff,  n.  &  V.  a.    To  graft.  —  See  Graft. 

GRAF'F^IR,  n.  [Fr.  greffier.']  {Law.)  A  notary 
or  scrivener.  Bouvier. 

GRAft  (12),  n.  _  [Fr.  grefe.—See  the  verb.] 
1.  The  portion  of  one  plant  to  be  grafted  on 


another  plant  which  is  termed  the    stock ;    a 

scion.  liensloiv. 

2.  A  bit  put  in  a  stocking.  Clarke. 

GRAft,  V.  a.  [Fr.  greff'er ;  Dut.  greffien.  —  A.  S. 
grafan,  to  engrave.  —  "  Graf iis  the  past  tense 
of  this  A.  S.  V.  grafed,  grajd,  graft,  and  upon 
this  past  tense  the  v.  to  graft  is  formed."  Ilich- 
ardson.']  [z.  grafted;^/*,  grafting,  grafted.] 

1.  To  insert,  as  a  scion  or  branch  of  one  tree, 
into  the  stock  of  another ;  to  ingraft.     Dryden. 

2.  To  inoculate  with  the  branch  of  another 
tree. 

We  Ve  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that  will  not 

Ee  grafted  to  your  relish.  SJiak. 

3.  To  propagate  by  insertion  or  inoculation. 

Now  let  me  gra^  my  pears,  and  prune  the  vine.   Dryden. 

4.  To  join  one  thing  to  another ;  to  infix. 

And  grqft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame.  I'ope. 

GRAft,  v.  n.  1.  To  insert  the  scion  of  one  tree  in 
the  stock  of  another  ;  to  practise  grafting. 

To  have  fruit  in  greater  plenty,  the  way  is  to  graft,  not 
only  upon  young  stocks,  but  upon  divers  boughs  of  an  old 
*^i^ee.  Jiacon. 

2.  To  put  a  bit  into  a  stocking.  Clarke. 

GRAft'^D,^.  a.  Inserted  in  the  manner  of  agraft. 

GRAft'^R,  n.     One  who  grafts.  Evelyn. 

GRAft'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  inserting  the  scion 

of  one  tree  into  the  stock  of  another.   Holland. 

2.  {Naut,)  The  act  of  covering  a  rope  by 
weaving  together  yarns.  nana. 

3.  A  bit  put  into  a  stocking.  Simmonds. 

Bread  made  of 
Bartlett. 

Small  particles  of 


GRA'HAM-BREAD  (gra'am-),   n. 
the  unbolted  flour  of  wheat. 

t  GRAIL,  n.     [Fr.  grile,  hail.] 
any  kind  ;  gravel. 

The  bottom  yellow,  like  the  golden  gi-ail 

That  bright  Paetolus  washeth  with  his  streams.    Spenser. 

GRAIL,  n.  [Low  L.  grdduale,  m-adale.']  A  book 
of  hymns-  and  prayers  of  the  Roman  chui-ch. 

One  hundred  Psalters,  aa  many  Grails.  Warton. 

GRAIN,  n.  [L.  granum;  It.  ^  Sp.  grano ;  Fr. 
graine.  —  Dut.  graan  ;  Ger.  §  Dan.  gi^an  ;  Sw. 
gryn;  Ir.  grain,  —  A.  S.  greman,  to  grow ;  ge- 
regnian,  to  dye.] 

1.  A  single  seed,  as  of  com  ;  a  kernel. 

His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels 
of  chaff.  is/iak. 

2.  Com  collectively;  all  kinds  of  com,  as 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  &c. 

'Tis  a  rich  soil,  I  grant  you,  but  oftener  covered  with 
weeds  than  grain.  CoUier. 

3.  Any  minute  particle  ;  any  thing  proverbi- 
ally small.     "  Each  grain  of  gravel."         Shak. 

4.  The  smallest  weight  in  common  use,  of 
which,  in  apothecaries'  weight,  20  make  a  scru- 
ple, and,  in  Troy  weight,  24  make  a  penny- 
weight. 

5.  The  fibres  of  wood,  or  other  fibrous  sub- 
stance, considered  with  reference  to  their  di- 
rection. 

Knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  eap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth.      Sliak. 

6.  The  body  of  any  particular  kind  of  wood 
as  modified  by  the  fibres. 

Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain.         Dryden. 

7.  The  body  of  a  thing  considered  with  re- 
spect to  the  size,  form,  or  direction  of  the  con- 
stituent particles. 

The  tooth  of  a  sea-horse,  in  the  midst  of  solider  parts, 
contains  a  curdled  grain,  not  to  be  fouud  in  ivory,    Brourne. 

8.  Dye  or  stain  throughout  the  texture. 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain.  Milton. 

9.  Heart ;  temper ;  disposition,  "  Brothers 
.  .  .  not  united  in  grain.^^  Hayward. 

10.  The  form  of  the  surface  with  regard  to 
roughness  or  smoothness. 

Tliey  [cutting  substances]  therefore  polish  it  [glass]  no 
otherwise  than  by  bringing  its  roughness  to  a  very  fine 
grain.  Newton. 

11.  A  tine  ;  a  spike ;  a  prong. 

a  grain-staff  is  a  CLuarter-staflF  with  a  ptur  of  short  tines  at 
the  end.  which  they  call  grains.  Ray. 

Against  the  grain,  against  the  natural  disposition  or 
temper.  — A  gram  of  allowance,  a  small  allowance  ;  a 
little  indnlsence. —  To  dye  in  grain,  to  dye  the  raw 
material  before  manufacturing. 

t  GRAIN,  V.  n.     To  yield  fruit.  Gower. 

GRAIN,  r.  n.  \A..  S.  granian.']  To  gi-oan.  [Lo- 
cal—Yorkshire dialect.]  Todd. 
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GRAIN 

GRAIN,  V.  a.       \i.    guained  ;  pp.    graining, 

GRAINED.] 

1.  To  form  into  grains  or  small  particles. 

2.  To  paint  or  decorate  in  imitation  of  the 
grain  of  wood  or  of  marble.  Francis. 

GRAIN'ApE,  n.  1.  {Law.)  An  ancient  duty  in 
London,  consisting  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
salt  imported.  Crabb. 

2.  {Farriery.)  Mangy  tumors  which  some- 
times form  on  the  legs  of  horses.  Craig. 

GRAINED  (grand),  a.     1.  Formed  into  grains. 

2.  Rough.  "  This  grained  face  of  mine."  H/iak. 

3.  Dyed  in  grain  ;  ingrained. 

Thou  turn'at  my  eyea  into  my  veiy  sonl; 

And  there  I  see  auch  black  and  grained  spots 

As  mLl  not  leave  their  tinct.  Sha^. 

4.  Painted  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of  certain 
woods  or  marbles. 

5.  {Bot.)    Having  tubercles,    as  the 
segments  of  the  flowers  of  the  Rumex.     VM 

Loudon. 
GRAIN'pE,  n.    1.  A  mixture  of  pigeon's 
dung  and  water,  used  in  tanning.  Francis. 

2.  One  who  paints  in  imitation  of  the  grain 
of  certain  woods,  &c.  Clarke. 

GRAIN'JNG,  71.     1.  Indentation. 

It  is  called  by  some  the  unmilled  guinea,  as  having  no 
graining  upon  the  rim.  Zeake. 

2.  A  fish  resembling  the  dace,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  fresh-water  rivers  in  Lancashire, 
Eng.,  the  Leuciscus  Lancastriensis.     Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  A  kind  of  painting  in  imitation  of  the 
grain  of  wood,  or  in  imitation  of  marble. 

4.  A  process  in  tanning.  Simmonds. 
GRAIN'MOTH,  n.     A  moth,  the  larvie  or  grubs  of 

which  feed  upon  grain.  Clarke. 

GRAIN§  (granz),  ii.pl.     The  husks  of  malt  after 

having  been  used  in  brewing.  B.  Jonson. 

Grains  of  paradise,  the  seeds  of  amomum,  spice,  or 

pepper,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

GRAIN'-StAff,  n.  A  quarter-staff  with  small 
lines  at  the  end  called  grains.  Ray. 

GRAIN-TIN,  n.    The  purest  kind  of  tin.  Brande. 

GRAIN'Y,  a.     Having  grains ;  full  of  grains. 

Efow  oft,  when  purple  evening  tinged  the  west, 

Wc  watched  the  emmet  to  her  gi'OAny  nest  1  Rogers. 

GRAIP,  n.  pi.     1.  A  dung-fork.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  tool  for  lifting  or  digging  potatoes  from 

the  ground.  Simmonds. 

GRAI'^TNG^,  n.  pi.  Pastures  ;  fields  for  cattle  to 
feed  on.     [Local.]  Craig. 

t  GRAITH,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  geradan."]  To  prepare  ; 
to  make  ready.  Chaucer. 

GRAITH,  re.  [A.  S.  gerwde  ;  Ger.  gerath.^  Fur- 
niture ;  goods  ;  riches.    [North  of  Eng.J    Todd. 

GEAK'LE  (grak'kl),  n.     See  Grackle.         Crabb. 

ORAL'L.m,n.pl.  \Jj.  grallm,  stilts.']  {Omith.) 
An  order  of  birds  including  the  families  Cha- 
radriad<B,  Ardeidee,  Seolopacid<B,  Palamedeidts, 
and  Rallidts ;  wading-birds ;  grallatores.  Gray. 

GR.aL-L.3-Td  'RE^,  n.  pi.  {Omith.)  An  order  of 
birds  having  long  naked  legs,  and  living  partly 
on  land  and  partly  in  water ;  waders.      Yarrell. 

GRAL-LA-TO'RJ-AL,  a.  [Omith.)  Belonging  to 
the  grallatores  ;  wading  in  water.  P.  Cyc. 

GRAL'l,A-TO-EY,  a.     Grallatorial.  Clarke. 

GRAL'LIC,  a.     Having  long  legs  ;  stilted.  P.  Cyc. 

t  GRAM,  re.  [A.  S.  grama ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  &;  Dan. 
grain  ;  Icel.  grainy.']     Anger.  Chaucer. 

f  GRAm,  v.  a.    To  make  angry.  R.  Bnme. 

t  GRAM,  a.    Angry  ;  enraged.  Chaucer. 

GRAm,  re.  [Fr.  gramme,  from  Gr.  ypdiifia,  1-24  of 
an  ounce.]  The  unity  of  the  French  system  of 
weights,  nearly  equal  to  15^  grains  troy. Brande. 

GRAm,  n.  A  sort  of  grain  raised  in  Bengal  for 
horses,  &c.  Malcom. 

GRAm'A-RYE,  re.     [Scottish.]  Magic.     .Jamieson. 
Whate'er  he  did  of  gramart/e. 
Was  always  done  maliciously.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

fGRA-MER'CY,  j're^er;'.  \^v.  grand-merci.]  Many 
thanks  ;  —  an  expression  of  obligation.  Spenser. 

ORAM' I-KA,  n. pi.  [L.]  (JSoi.)  The  grasses. — 
See  Gkab'iinace^;.  Crabb. 
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OrAm-L-J^A  '  CE-JEj  n.pl.  [L.  gramen^  ffratninis, 
grass.]  (Bot.)  The  grasses;  an  extensive  and 
important  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
comprising  many  of  the  most  valuable  pasture 
plants,  and  all  those  which  yield  corn,  such  as 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  maize.  Lindley. 

GRAM-I-NA'CEOUS  (-na'shus),  a.  [It.  oramina- 
ceo.^  Relating  to  the  grasses,  or  the  order  Grafn- 
inacece]  grassy;  gramineal;  gramineous.  Craig. 

6R^-MIJV'E-M,  -n.pl.   {Bot.)  The  grasses.  — See 

Gram  IN  ACETIC.  R.  Brown. 

GRA-MIN'jp-AL,  a.     Grassy ;   gramineous.     Ash. 

GRA-MIN'5-OUS,  a.  [L.  gramineus ;  gramen^ 
graminis,  grass  ;  S^.  gramineo;  Ft.  graminee.'] 
Relating  to  grass  ;  grassy.  Blount. 

GRAM-I-N|-FO'LJ-OUS,  a.  [L.  gramen,  grami- 
nis^  grass,  and  folium^  a  leaf.]  Having  leaves 
like  grass.  Maunder. 

GRAM-I-NIV'O-ROUS,  a.     [L.  gramen^  graminiSi 

frass,  and  voro,  to  devour ;  Sp.  grammivoro.'] 
'ceding  on  grass  or  vegetable  food;  grass-eat- 
ing, as  oxen  and  cows. 
GRAM'MAR,  n.     [Gr,  ypaiifiaTiKfi ;  yp6fi[iay  a  letter  ; 
yfjd^w,  to  write  or  engrave  ;   L.  §■  It,  grammati- 
ca\  S^.  gramatica;  Tr.  grainmaire.'] 

1.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  that 
regulate  human  language ;  the  art  of  speaking 
or  writing  a  language  correctly ;  the  art  which 
teaches  the  relation  of  words  to  each  other. 

The  grammar  of  every  language  is  merely  a  compilation 
of  those  general  principles,  or  rules,  agreeably  to  which  that 
language  is  epoken.  Crombie. 

Grammar  is  the  logic  of  speech,  even  as  logic  is  theorani- 
viar  of  reason.  Trench. 

2.  Propriety  or  justness  of  speech. 

The  at^ectives  are  neuter,  and  "  animal"  must  be  under- 
stood to  make  them  grammar,  Dryden. 

3.  A  book  of  grammatical  principles  and  rules. 
"  Latin  and  Greek  grammars."  Tatler. 

4.  A  book  containing  the  elements  of  any 
science.  "A  grammar  of  geography."   Gordon. 

t  GRAm'MAR,  v.  n.  To  discourse  grammatically. 
"  I'll  g7'ammar  with  you."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

GRAM-MA 'R|-AN,  n.  [Fr.  grammairie)i.']  One 
who  is  versed  in  grammar ;  —  formerly  a  title  of 
distinction  for  all  who  were  considered  learned 
in  any  art  or  faculty  whatever.  Brande. 

GRAM-MA'RJ-AN-iSM,  n.  The  principles  or  use 
of  grammar,     [n.]  Ch.  Ob. 

GRAM'MAR-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  grammar.  Croz^r. 

GRAM'MAR-SCHOOL    (gram'm^r-skol),    ?i.     1.   A 

school  in  which  the  learned  languages,  as  Latin 

and  Greek,  are  grammatically  taught.       Locke. 

2.  A  school  next  in  rank   above  a  primary 

school  and  below  a  high  school.     [U.  S.] 

GRAM-MAT'iC,  )  a.       [Gr._    ypa^^ariKdi ;     L. 

GRAM-MAT'I-CAL,  )  grammaiicus  ;     It.     gram- 

maticale;  Sp.  gramatical;  'Fr.  grammatical.^ 

1.  Belonging  to  grammar.  "  Chrammatical 
rules."  Sidney. 

2.  Accordant  with  the  rules  of  grammar. 

They  seldoin  know  more  than  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion, unless  born  with  a  poetical  genius.  Dryden. 

GRAM-MAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  accordance  with 

the  rules  of  grammar.  Watts. 

QRAM-mAt  'I'CAs-  teR,  lb.  [L,]  A  verbal  ped- 
ant; a  grammatist.  Sir  W.  Petty. 

fGRAM-MAT-I-CA'TION,  n.  Rule  or  principle 
of  grammar.  Dalgarno. 

tGRAM-MAT'T-CI§M,  n.    A  point  of  grammar. 

If  we  would  contest  graTiimaticisms,  the  word  here  is  pas- 
sive. Leigliton. 

GRAM-MAT'I-CIZE,  v.  a.  To  render  grammati- 
cal.    *'  To  gra?nm.atize  this  language."     Fuller. 

I  always  said  Shakspeare  had  JLatiu  enough  to  gram.mati- 
cize  his  English.  Johnson. 

tGjRAM-MAT'l-ClZE,  y.  n.  To  act  the  gramma- 
rian.    *'  Grammaticizing  pedantically."    Ward. 

GRAM'MA-TIST,  n.     A  pedant  in  grammar. 

The  grammatist  has  misled  the  grammarian.        //.  Tooke. 

GRAM'MA-TITE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ypan[it%  a 
line.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  hornblende  having 
crystals  in  long  slender  blades,  either  distinct 
or  aggregated  in  columnar  and  radiated  masses ; 
tremolite.  Dana. 

GRAM'MITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  lime;  tab- 
ular spar  ;  table  spar  ;  woUastonite.  Dana. 


GRANDEUR 

GRAM-MO-p£t'A-LOOs,  a.  [Gr.  ypaft^ij,  a  line, 
and  7r^ro;.oj',  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Having  linear 
petals.  Craig. 

GKAM'PLE,  n.     A  crab-fish.  Cotgrave. 

GRAM'PUS,  re.  [Fr.  grampoise,  contracted  from 
grand  poisson,  a  large  fish.]  {ZoOl.)  A  ceta- 
ceous animal  of  the  genus  Phoctma,  extremely 
fierce  and  voracious,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
long,  with  a  blunt  nose,  a  broad  and  deep 
body,  black  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the 
belly,  and  having  twenty-two  teeth  in  each 
jaw.  BeU. 

GRAn-A-DIER'  re.    See  Geenadiee. 

aRjM--4-DlL' LA,  n.  [Sp.]  The  fruit  of  the 
Passifiora  quadrangutaris,  a  species  of  passion 
flower  ; —  sometimes  as  large  as  a  child's  head, 
and  much  esteemed.  P.  Cyc. 

GRA-NA'DO,  or  GRA-NADE',  re.     See  Geenade. 

GRAn'AM,  re.    See  Gkandam.  Todd. 

GRAn'A-RY  [giSn'j-re,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ; 

gra'nvi-re  P.  Ja.],  n.     [L.  granarivm  ;  granum, 

grain.]     A  place  where  grain  or  corn  is  stored. 

The  naked  nations  clothe, 

And  be  the  exhauslless  granary  of  a  world.    Thomson. 

fl®=- "  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronounced 
with  the  first  a  like  that  in  grain ;  but  all  our  ortho- 
epists  mark  it  like  the  n  in  grand.  The  first  manner 
would  insinuate  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
English  word  grain ;  but  this  ia  not  the  case  j  it  comes 
from  the  Latin  granarium,  and,  by  our  own  analogy, 
has  the  antepenultimate  vowel  short."  Walker. 

GRAn'ATE,  re.     See  Granite,  and  Garnet. 

GRAN'.A-TITE,  71.     See  Geenatite.  Craig. 

GRAND,  a.  [L.  grandis,  great ;  It.  §  Sp.  grande ; 
Fr.  grand.] 

1.  High  in  power  or  in  dignity ;  great ;  illus- 
trious; majestic;  stately;  august;  exalted. 

2.  Splendid;  magnificent;  noble;  sublime; 
elevated;  glorious;  superb;  lofty.  " A  grand 
design."     Young.    "  Grand   images."    Burke, 

3.  Principal;  chief;  eminent;  superior. 

So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold.        Milton. 

jO®=  It  is  frequently  used  to  denote  something  as  of 
more  dignity  or  importance  than  other  things  of  the 
same  name;  as,  *^ grand  jury";  '^ grand  larceny"; 
"grand  master,"  &.c It  is  also  used  as  comprehen- 
sive in  relationship,  implying  an  additional  link  or 
generation,  when  compounded  with  fatlter,  son,  &e.  ; 
as,  "  ^rflTitffather,"  "^a7idson,"  &c. 

Syn.  —  See  Great,  Magnificent,  Sitbume. 

GRAN'DAM,  re.     [grand  and  dam,  or  dame.] 

1.  Grandmother.  "  My  lady  was  fairer  than 
his  grandam^'  Shak. 

2.  An  old,  withered  woman. 

And  to  the  grandam  hag  adjudged  the  knight.        Di-yden. 

GRAND'CHILD,  re.  The  son  or  the  daughter  of  a 
son  or  a  daughter. 

GRAnd'dAugH-TBR  (gr&nd'daw-ter),  re.  The 
daughter  of  a  son  or  a  daughter. 

GRAND'— DUKE,  n.  1.  A  sovereign  prince  ;  as, 
"  The  qrand-ditke  of  Tuscany." 

2.  [Fr.  grand  due.]  {Omith.)  The  great 
horned-owl ;  Bubo  maximus. 


GRAN-DEE',  ■«.  \1j.  grandis,  great;  S^.  grande, 
a  grandee.]  A  man  of  great  rank,  power,  or 
dignity :  —  the  highest  title  of  Spanish  no- 
bility; a  nobleman.  "  Viceroyalties  for  the 
grandees."  Addison. 

GRAn-DEE'SHIP,  re.  The  rank  or  the  estate  of  a 
grandee.  Swinburne. 

GRAN'DEUR  (gr&nd'yur)  [grSnd'yur,  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
grJiu'jur,  W. ;  griind'jur,  S.  ;  gr'an'diir,  /.  F.  E.], 
re.     [Fr.  —  See  Grand.] 

1.  State  of  being  grand  ;  greatness,  in  a  fig- 
urative sense ;  the  combination  of  qualities  by 
which  a  feeling  or  sentiment  of  greatness  is 
conveyed;  sublimity;  dignity. 

To  me  grandeur  in  objects  seems  nothing  else  but  such  a 
degree  of  excellence,  in  one  kind  or  another,  as  merits  our 
admiration.  Jieid. 

2.  Stateliness ;  majesty ;  state ;  splendor  of 
appearance  ;  magnificence  ;  pomp. 

He  locks  himself  from  all  approaches  ...  by  the  distance 
of  ceremony  and  grandeur.  South. 

3.  Greatness  in  respect  of  size.  "  Degrees 
of  grandeur  or  minuteness."  Addison. 

i.  Elevation  of  sentiment,  language,  or  mien. 
To  want  little  is  true  grandeur.  Tailer. 
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GRAPE-SHOT 


Syn.  —  Magnificence  is  a  stronger  and  more  com- 
prehensive term  than  grandeur  or  splendor,  magnifi- 
cence being  the  highGtit  degree  of  grandeur.  As  it  re- 
spects tile  style  of  living,  grandeur  or  splendor  may  be 
within  the  reach  of  subjects,  but  magnificence  is  most- 
ly confined  to  princes.  The  magn^cence  of  ancient 
Rome  ;  the  grandeur  of  a  pyramid  or  an  edifice  ;  the 
splendor  or  pomp   of  a  triumphal  procession.  —  See 

MA&NiriOENCE. 

t  GRAN-DEV'!-TY,  n.  [L.  grandaimis,  aged.] 
Great  age  ;  length  of  life.  Glanville. 

t  GRAN-DE'VOyS,  a.  [L.  t/randaviis.']  Long- 
lived;  of  great  age.  Bailey. 

GRAND'FA-TH5E,  H.  A  father's  or  a  mother's 
father ;  graiidsire. 

GRAND'GARDE,  re.  [Fr.]  A  piece  of  plate-armor 
covering  the  breast  and  the  left  shoulder ;  — 
used  in  the  tournament,  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Ogilvie. 

tGEAN-DIP'IO,  a.  [L.  grandis,  great,  and/acio, 
to  make.]     Making  great.  Bailey. 

GRAN-DIL'O-aUENCE  (-kvvens),  re.  IL.  grandis, 
great,  and  loquor,  loquens,  to  speak :  It.  gran- 
diloqiienza;  Sp.  grandilociiencia.']  High,  lofty 
language  ;  a  lofty  style  of  speech ;  bombast. 
"  Enthusiastic  grandiloqicenee."  More. 

GRAN-DlL'g-QUENT,  a.     Using  lofty,  bombas- 
tic, high-sounding,  or  great  words.  Blount. 
Many  arc  nmbitious  of  saying  grand  things,  that  is,  of  be- 
ing grnndUoqvent.  Hare. 

GRAN-DIL'O-auotJs,  a.  [L.  grandiloquus ;  It. 
Sf  Sp.  grandiloqwo.']  Using  lofty  words  ;  gran- 
diloquent ;  bombastic.  Cockeram. 

f  GRAN'DI-NOUS,  a.  [L.  grando,  grandinis,'hiii\.'] 
Full  of  hail ;  abounding  in  hail.  Bailey. 


GRAN'DI-QSE,     u, 
grandiloquous. 

t  GRAN-DIS'P-NOUS,  (S. 


Grandiloquent ;    bombastic ; 
Roget. 

Making  a  great  sound. 
Bailey. 

fGRAND'I-TY,  re.  [L.  granditas,  greatness;  gran- 
dis, great.]  *  Greatness  ;  grandeur.        Camden. 

GRAND'— JU'ROR,  re.  {Law.)  One  of  a  grand- 
jury  ;  a  grand-juryman.      _  Tomlins. 

GRAND'— JU'RY,  re.  {Law.)  A  body  of  men,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  twelve,  nor  more  than 
twenty-three,  whose  duty  it  is  to  hear  accusa- 
tions in  criminal  cases,  and  if  they  appear  to 
be  sustained  by  evidence  to  find  bills  of  indict- 
ment against  the  persons  complained  of.  Burrill. 

GRAND'-JU'RY-MAN,  n.  A  member  of  a  grand- 
jury  ;  a  grani-juror.  Sydney  Smith. 

GRAND'LY,  ad.     In  a  grand  manner;  loftily. 

GRAND'MAM-MA',  n.     A  grandmother.    Coiirper. 

GRAND'm6tH-{;R  (grSnd'mutn-er),  n.  The  moth- 
er of  one's  father  or  mother. 

GRAND'MOTlI-eR-LY,  a.  After  the  manner  of  a 
grandmother  ;  like  a  grandmother.      Jewsbury. 


GRAND'NEPH-BW  (-nev'vu),  re. 
of  a  brother  or  a  sister. 


The  grandson 
Booth. 


GRAND'N^SS,  re.     Greatness;  grandeur.     "The 
grandness  of  this  fabric  of  the  world."  Wollasion. 

GRAND'NIBCE,  re.   The  granddaughter  of  a  broth- 
er or  a  sister.  Booth. 

GRAND'pAr-5NT,  n.    A  gi-andfather  or  a  grand- 
mother. 

GRAND'-PI-A'NO,  re.     A  long  piano-forte,  shaped 
like  a  harpsichord.  Simmonds. 

GRAND'-R^l-LIEP',  re.    High  relief  in  sculpture  ; 
alto-rilievo.  Holds-worth. 

GRAND'-SEIGN'IOR  (-sen'yur),  re.     The  title  by 
which  the  Turkish  sultan  is  distinguished.  Cto-fe. 

GRAND'-SER'gJEANT-RY  (-sar'j?nt-),   re.     {Eng. 
Law.)  An  ancient  military  tenure.      Pol.  Diet. 

GRAND'sIRE,  re.     1.  A  graridfather.  Shak. 

2.  {Poetry.)  Any  ancestor.  Dryden. 

GRAND'SON,  re.    The  son  of  a  son  or  a  daughter. 
GRAND'STAND,  re.     The  principal  stand  or  sta- 
tion on  a  race-course.  Simmonds. 

GRAND'- VIC- AR,  re.    [Fr.  grand  and  vicaire.']    A 
French  ecclesiastic  ;  a  principal  vicar.  Williams. 


GRAnD'-VIZ'I^R  (-vTz'yer),  re.  The  chief  vizier; 
the  officer  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Ottoman 
empire.  —  See  Vizier,  Mountagu. 

GRAne,  V.  re.  \_A.  S.  granian.']  To  groan.  —  See 
Grain.     [Local,  Yorkshire.]  Todd. 

GRANGE  (granj),  re.  [L.  granum,  grain  ;  Low  L. 
grangia;  Fr.  grange,  a  barn.  —  "G  being  in- 
serted as  in  [Fr.J  li^ige,  linen,  from  linum ; 
vigne,  a  vine,  from  vinea,  &c."     Sullivan.'] 

1.  f  A  storehouse  for  grain  ;  a  granary. 

When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full, 

In  wanton  danee  they  praise  the  bounteous  Fan.    Milton. 

2.  A  farm,  —  generally,  a  farm  with  a  house 
at  a  distance  from  neighbors. 

At  the  moated  grange  resides  this  dejected  Mariana.  Shak. 

GRA-NIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  granifir ;  grammi, 
grain,  and  fero,  to  bear  ;  It.  granifero  ;  Fr.  gra- 
nif&e.]     Bearing  grains  or  kernels.        Blount. 

GRAn'i-FORM,  a.  [L.  granum,  grain,  andybrma, 
form;  Fr.  graniforme.']  Formed  or  shaped  like 
the  grains  of  corn.  Loudon. 

GEAn'I-LITE,  re.  [L.  granium,  a  gi'ain,  and  Gr. 
?.iiioi,  a  stone.]  A  name  given  by  Kirwan  to 
a  granular  aggregate,  resembling  granite,  but 
containing  more  than  three  ingredients.  Craig. 

GRAN'ITE  (gr&n'jt),  re.  [L.  granatus,  having 
grains  ;  It.  i^  Sp.  granito  ;  Fr.  granit.]  {MinJ) 
A  hard  and  durable  primitive  rock,  excellent  for 
building,  and  consisting  of  felspar,  quartz,  and 
mica, crystallized  promiscuously  together. 7)area. 

Gneiss  has  the  same  ingredients  as  granite,  but  with  traces 
of  lamination.  Sienite  consists  of  felspar,  hornblende,  and 
quartz,  and  otlxerwise  resembles  granite.  Dana. 

GRAn'J-TEL,  re.  [It.  granitella ;  Fr.  granitelle.'] 
{Min.)  A  binary  aggregate  of  minerals,  as  of 
quartz  and  felspar.  —  See  Granitine.  Kirwan. 

GRA-NIT'JC,         }  a.    [Tr.  granitique.]   Relating 
GRA-NIT'J-CAL,  )  to,  or  consisting  of,  granite.    _ 

Buckland. 

GRA-NIT-I-ri-CA'TION, «.    [Eng.  granite  and  L. 

facio,  to  make.]     'The  process  of  being  formed 

into  granite,     [r.]  Wright. 

GRA-NIT'!-FORM,  a.  [Eng.  granite  and  Jj.  forma, 
form.]  {Min.)  Having  the  form  or  structure  of 
granite  ;  resembling  granite.  Wright. 

GRAN'I-TINE,  re.  {Min.)  A  granitic  aggregate  of 
three  species  of  minerals,  some  of  which  dilTer 
from  those  composing  granite.  Wright. 

GRAn'I-TOID,  a.  [Eng.  granite  and  Gr.  f?i5ot,form.] 
Resembling  granite  ;  granitiform.  Boose. 

ORA-KlV  0-RM,  n.pl.  [L.  granum,  a  grain,  and 
voro,  to  devour.]  {Ornith'!)  An  order  of  inses- 
sorial  birds,  which  feed  on  grains.     Temminck. 

GRA-NIV'0-ROUS,  a.  [L.  granum,  grain,  and 
voro,  to  devour;  Sp.  granivoro  ;  Fr.  granivore.] 
Eating  grain ;  living  upon  grain.  "  Graniv- 
orous  birds."  Arbuthnot. 

GRAN'NAM,  n.  Grandmother.  [Low.]  B.  Jonson. 

GRAN'NY,  re.  Grandmother ;  grandam.  [A  term 
used  by  children  :  — vulgar.]       Craven  Dialect. 

GRAnt  (12),  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  graanter,  or  graaunt- 
er,  to  promise,  to  satisfy.  Todd.  —  Fr.  garantir, 
to  warrant.  Skinner.  Junius.  Richardson.']     [i. 

GRANTED  ;    pp.  GRANTING,  GRANTED.] 

1.  To  admit  as  true  what  is  not  yet  proved ; 
to  allow ;  to  concede  ;  to  cede  ;  to  yield. 

If  any  one  be  indifferent  as  to  the  present  rebellion,  they 
may  take  it  for  granted  his  complaint  is  the  rage  of  a  disap- 
pointed man.  Addison. 

2.  To  concede  to  a  request ;  to  confer  or 
bestow  upon  ;  to  give. 

Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance 
unto  life.  Acts  xi.  18. 

3.  {Law.)  To  convey  by  deed  or  writing  ;  to 
transfer  the  title  of.  Burrill. 

Syu.  —  See  Admit,  Allow,  Give. 

GRAnT,  re.     1.  The  act  of  granting  or  bestowing. 

2.  'The  thing  granted ;  a  gift ;  a  boon.  Dryden. 

3.  An  admission  or  allowance  of  something 
in  dispute  ;  a  concession  ;  permission. 

This  grant  destroys  all  you  have  urged  before.       I>ryden. 

4.  {Law.)  A  conveyance  by  deed  or  in  writ- 
ing.   Cowell.  —  The  thing  conveyed.    Bouvier. 

GrAnt'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  granted.  Ayliffe. 


GRAN-TEE',  re.  {Law.)  One  to  whom  a  grant  is 
made  ;  —  correlative  to  grantor.  Swift. 

GRAnt'IJR,  u.  One  who  grants.  Smart. 

GRANT-OR',  or  GEAnT'OR  (130)  [gi«nt-or',  W. 
J.  Sm.  Bailey ;  gi^nt'or,  S.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  grant'or, 
P.  F.],  re.  {Law.)  A  person  by  whom  a  grant 
is  made  ;  —  correlative  to  grantee. 

GRAN'U-LAR,  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling, 

grains ;  granulary.  Aikin. 

2.  {Bot.)    Covered  with  grains,  or  composed 

of  grains.  Loudon.     Gray. 

GRAn'U-LA-RY,  a.  Consisting  of  grains  ;  gran- 
ular.    "  Granulary  bodies."  Browne. 

GRAn'U-lAte,  v.  n.  [It.  granulare ;  Sp.  granite 
lar ;  Fr.  granuler.  —  See  Grain.]  \%.  granu- 
L.iTED  ;  pp.  granulating,  granulated.]  To 
be  formed  into  grains. 

The  juice  of  grapes,  inspissated  by  heat,  granulates  into 
sugar.  Sprat. 

GRAn'U-LATE,  v.  a.    1.  To  form  into  grains. 

In  this  way  [by  pouring  it  in  a  melted  state  through  a 
sieve]  copper  is  granulated  into  bean  shot. 


2.  To  raise  into  small  asperities. 


ugh  a 
Cre. 

Ray. 


GRAN'U-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Consisting  of,  or  resem- 
bling, grains,  as  shagreen.  Brande. 

GRAn'U-LAT-^D,  p.  a.  1.  Formed  into  small 
parts  or  grains  ;  as,  "  Granulated  sugar." 

2.  {Bot.)  Covered  with,  or  composed  of, 
grains ;  granular.  Henslow. 

GRAN-U-LA'TION,  re.  [It.  granulazione ;  Sp. 
granulacion ;  Fr.  granulation.] 

1.  The  act  of  granulating  or  forming  into 
grains  ;  as,  *'  The  granulation  of  powder. 

2.  (Med.)  A  process  by  which  minute,  grain- 
like,  fleshy  bodies  are  formed  on  the  surface  of 
wounds  or  ulcers  during  their  healing  :  —  the 
fleshy  grains  themselves.  Hoblyn. 

GRAn'ULE  (gr&n'yul),  re.  [L.  granum;  Ti.  gra- 
nule.'] 

1.  A  small  particle  ;  a  grain.  Boyle. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  small  grain,  many  of  which  are 
contained  in  each  grain  of  pollen,  and  constitute 
the  fovilla  :  —  a  large  kind  of  sporule  found  in 
some  alga3 ;  a  sporule  found  in  all  cryptogamic 
plants  :  —  a  small  wort-like  appendage,  of  which 
there  are  one  or  more  on  the  calyx  of  certain 
species  of  Rwnex.  Henslow. 

GRAN-U-LIF'PR-OUS,  a.  [L.  granum,  a  grain, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]     Full  of  grains.        Wright. 

GRA-NU'LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  granum,  a  grain,  and 
forma,  form.]  {Min.)  Having  an  irregular  gran- 
ular structure.  Wright. 

GEAn'II-LIte,  re.  {Min.)  A  rock  consisting  of 
felspar  and  quartz  ;  —  sometimes  accompanied 
with  garnet.  Dana. 

GRAN'U-LOUS,  a.  [Sp.  granuloso  ;  Fr.  qranu- 
leux.'i  Full  of  little  grains ;  granular.      Bailey. 

GRApe,  re.  [It.  grappo  ;  Fr.  grappe.  — "W.  grap.  — 
"  Perhaps  from  Dut.  griipen  (A.  S.  gripan),  to 
catch  or  hold  in  the  hand  ;  to  gi'ipe."  Skinner.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  vine,  or  the  berry  growing 
in  clusters,  of  plants  of  the  genus  Vitis,  or 
vine,  especially  of  the  Vitis  vinifera,  from  the 
expressed  juice  of  which  wine  is  manufacttu'ed. 

The  varieties  of  the  grape  in  countries  where  it  is  gi-own 
for  the  wine-press  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  vineyards. 

Xmulon. 

2.  {Farriery.)  A  mangy  tumor  on  the  leg  of 
a  horse.  WrigM. 

GRApe'-FLO^^-JSR,  n-    See  Grape-hyacinth. 

GRApe'-HY'A-CINTH,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Muscari.  Loudon. 

GRAPE'L^SS,  a.  Devoid  of  grapes,  or  wanting 
the  flavor  of  grapes.  Jenyns. 

GRAP'5-RY,  re.  A  plantation  of  grape-vines,  or 
an  enclosure  for  raising  grapes.  Dean. 

GRAPE'-SHOT,  re.  {Mil:)  A  number  of  small 
shot  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  being  piled  around  an  iron  spike,  placed 
in  a  strong  canvas  bag,  and  bound  together  on 
the  outside  by  a  cord  passed  over  them  in  the 
manner  of  a  net.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 


MiBN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    B0LL,  BUR,  RiIle.  —  9,  gf,  9,  |,  soft;  E,  8,  5,  I,  hard;   ^  as  7. ;  ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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GEAPE'-STONE,  n.  The  stone  or  seed  of  the 
grape.  "  Choiied  with  a  (/rape-siOTie."  Guardian. 

GR7\PE'-St)g-AR  (-shag-?r),  n.  The  kind  of 
sugar  obtained  from  grapes  and  most  other 
fruits;  glucose. — See  Glucose.  Brande. 

GE,\PE'-ViNE,  n.    The  vine  that  bears  grapes. 

GJIAPE'WORT  (-wui-t),  n.  (Bot.)  A.  poisonous 
plant ;  baneberry  ;  Acteca  spicata.  Booth. 

GEAPH'IC  (griifik),  ;  „_      [Gr.  y()ii0«(5s  ;  ypdi/n^,  to 
GRAPH'l-CAL,  )  write  ;  L.  graphicus  ;  It.  § 

Sp.  grafico  ;  Fr.  graphique.'] 

1.  Relating  to  writing  or  delineation. 

2.  Affording  a  lively  view  ;  well  delineated ; 
vivid  ;  as,  "  A  graphic  description."  Swift. 

Could  the  prophet  have  possibly  given  a  plainer  or  more 
tjrnjihical  (leserintion  of  the  eharncter  and  genius  of  the  rit- 
ual law  than  in  tncse  last  words?  Warburton. 

Graphic  microscope,  an  instrument  for  depicting:,  on 
tlie  principle  of  refiection,  the  objects  represented  ijy 
tlio  microscope.  Franci.'.:  — Graphic  ffold,  t^raphic  ore^ 
or  frraphic  tcUuriuiji,  (Min.)  an  ore  of  tellurium,  con- 
sisting of  telluviuni,  gold,  and  silver Graphic  gran- 
ite, (^Min.)  a  variety  of  granite,  composed  of  felspar  and 
quartz,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  an  irregular  laminar 
structure.  Wlien  a  section  of  this  mineral  is  made  at 
right  angles  to  the  alternations  of  the  constituent  ma- 
terials, broken  lines,  resembling  Hebrew  characters, 
present  themselves  ;  —  hence  the  name.     Wright. 

GRAPH'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  graphic  or  pictu- 
resque manner.  B.  Jonson. 

GRAPH-I-6l'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  ypdipw,  to  write,  and 
?.uyos,  a  discourse.]  The  art  of  writing  or  delin- 
eation, or  a  treatise  on  that  art.  Ogilvie. 

GEAPH'ITE,  n.  [Gr.  yj)(i(/>M,  to  write  ;  It.  grafite  ; 
Fr.  graphite.']  A  form  of  mineral  carbon  ;  a  car- 
buret o  f  iron  ;  plumbago ;  the  substance  of  which 
pencils  are  made  ;  —  called  black-lead.  Brande. 

GRAPH'I-TOlD-AL,  a.  [Gr.  ypd^w,  to  write,  and 
f?i5oy,  form.]     Kesembling  graphite.-       Graham. 

GRAPM'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  ypo'fw,  to  write,  and 
UOo^j  a  stone.]    A  kind  of  writing-slate.  Wright. 

GEA-PH6m'E-T?E  (grj-fom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  y^iijiu, 
to  write,  and  pir^ov,  a  measure  ;  Fr.  graphomii- 
tre.J  A  surveying  or  mathematical  instrument 
for  measuring  angles  whose  vertices  are  at  its 
centre.     "  The  protractor  is  a  graphometer." 

Davies. 

GEAPH-O-MET'RI-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  ascer- 
tained by,  a  graphometer.  Wright. 

GEAP'NpL,  a.     [Fr.  grappin.  —  See  Grapple.] 

(Naitt.^  1.  A   small   anchor  with  four    or  five 

flukes,  for  a  boat  or  a  little  vessel.     Mar.  Diet. 

2.  f  Grappling  irons  ;  a  grapple.        Chaucer. 

GEAP'PLE  (gr&p'pl),  1}.  n.  [A  diminutive  of  grab. 
—  See  Gkah,  and  Giupe.]  H.  grappled  ;  pp. 
GRAPPLING,  GRAPPLED.]  To  contend  as  wres- 
tlers ;  to  struggle  in  close  fight. 

And  there  he  grappled  first  with  Tate.  Briiden. 

GEAP'PLE,  V.  a.     1.  t  To  fasten  ;  to  fix  ;  to  join. 

That  business 
Orapplat  you  to  the  heart  aud  love  of  us.  Shak, 

2.  To  seize;  to  lay  hold  of;  to  gripe;  to 
grasp  ;  as,  "  To  grapple  an  antagonist." 

GEAP'PLE,  n.  1.  A  seizure ;  close  hug ;  close 
fight.    "  In  the  grapple  I  boarded  them."  Shak. 

As  when  earth's  son,  Antasus,  strove 

■With  Jove's  Alcides,  and,  oft  foiled,  still  rose 

Fresh  from  his  fall,  and  fiercer  ffra/jpfe  joined.  Milton. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  hook  or  iron  instrument  used 
in  naval  combats. 

But  Cymon  soon  his  crooked  fp-applep  cast, 

■Which  with  tenacious  hold  his  foes  embraced.    Bryden. 

fGEAP'PLE-MENT,  m.  Close  fight;  hostile  em- 
brace. Spenser. 

GEAP'PLING-IR'0N§,  n.  pi.  Instruments  used 
for  grappling, — especially  crooked  irons  used 
to  seize  and  hold  fast  a  vessel,  as  in  naval  com- 
bats. Dana. 

GEAP-SOl'DI-AN,  n.  (ZoBl.)  A  crustaceous  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Grapsus.  Baird. 

ORJp'SUS,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  decapod 
crustaceans  of  the  crab  kind.  P.  Cgc. 

GRAP'TQ-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  ypairrSs,  ^VTitten  ;  ypdipu, 
to  write,  and  ^.I'flo;,  a  stone.]  (Geol.)  A  genus 
of  fossil  zoophytes  which  present  the  appear- 
ance of  ^vriting  or  sculpture,  found  in  the  bitu- 


minous shales  of  the  silurian   sandstone   de- 
posits. Brande. 

GRAP-TOL' I-TIlirS,  n.  [Gr.  ypaTrriit,  written  ; 
ypa((iw,  to  write,  and  Xtdos,  a  stone.]  A  stone 
having  the  appearance  of  drawings,  as  of  maps, 
ruins,  vegetable  forms,  &c. ;  graptolite.  P.  Cgc. 

GEA'PY,  a.    1.  Relating  to,  or  resembling  grapes. 

"  Graj^g  clusters."  Addison. 

2.  Made  of  grapes.  "  Thegrapy  stream."  Gag. 

GRA'^I^R  (gra'zher),  re.    See  Grazier.    Warton. 

GRAsp  (12),  V.  a.  [It.  grappare ;  Low  Ger.  grap- 
sen;  Qex. greisen. — See  Gripe.]  [»".  grasped; 
pp.  GRASPING,  grasped.]  To  lay  hold  of;  to 
clasp  with  the  fingers  or  the  arms  ;  to  seize  and 

•  hold ;  to  gripe. 

0.  fool  that  I  am  1  that  thought  I  could  grasp  water  and 
bind  the  wind.  Sidney. 

GRAsP,  V.  n.     1.  To  endeavor  to  seize  ;  to  catch ; 

—  withai.    "  Men  who  (^rasp  (if  praise."  Young. 
2.  To  struggle  ;  to  strive;  to  grapple. 

Hee,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood: 

His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  grasped 

And  tugged  for  life.  Sliak. 

GEAsp,  re.  1.  A  seizure  with  the  hand,  or  the 
arms  ;  a  gripe  ;  a  clasp  ;  an  embrace. 

Nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
■What  seemed  both  spear  and  shield.  Milton. 

2.  Possession  ;  hold. 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 

For  the  whole  space  that 's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp.      Sliai:. 

3.  Power  of  seizing ;  reach. 

They  looked  upon  it  as  their  own,  and  had  it  even  within 
their  grasp.  Clarendon. 

GRAsp'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  grasped.    Keats. 

GRAsp'^E,  n.    One  who  grasps.  Sherwood. 

GEAsP'ING,  p.  a.  Seizing  with  the  hand ;  catch- 
ing at ;  encroaching. 

GE  ASP'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  grasping  manner.  Clarke. 

GeAss  (12), re.  [Goth.jrms  ;  A.  S.grces,ga:rs  ;  Dut. 
§  Ger.  g7'as ;  Dan.  grces  ;    Sw.  grds ;  Icel.  gras. 

—  Gr.  Kpdartg,  ypaarig  ;   L.  gramen.  —  Heb.  ffi")3> 
to  shoot  forth,  to  sprout.] 

1.  The  common  herbage  of  the  field  on  which 
cattle  feed  ;  an  herb  with  long,  narrow  leaves. 

And  he  commanded  the  multitude  to  sit  down  on  the 
grass.  Matt.  xiv.  19. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
Graminacece.  —  See  Graminace^e. 

Grass  of  Parnassus,  (Bot.)  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Pamassia;  especially  the  Parnassia  palustris^  an  ele- 
gant marsh  plant.  Loudon. 

GEAss,  v.  n.  To  breed  or  produce  grass  ;  to  be- 
come pasture,     [r.]  Tusser. 

GEASS,J).a.  \i.  GRASSED  ; pp. grassing,  GRASSED.] 

1.  To  cover  or  furnish  with  grass. 

2.  To  bleach  or  whiten,  as  flax,  on  the  grass 
or  ground.  Loudon. 

t  GRAS-SA'TION,  re.  [L.  grassatio.]  Act  of  wan- 
dering about  to  do  wrong  ;  —  robbery.  Feltham. 

GEAss'-BLADE,  re.    A  leaf  of  gi-ass.        Clarke. 

GRAss'-0UT-T5R,  re.    1.  One  who  cuts  grass. 
2.    {Mil.)    One   who  collects   forage   for  the 
horses  of  cavalry.  Stocqueler. 

GeAss'-GREEN,  re.    The  color  of  grass.        Hill. 

GR  Ass '-GREEN,  a.    1.  Green  with  grass.     "At 

his  head  a  grass-green  turf."  Shak. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  grass.  Hill. 

GRAss'-GEOWN  (gris'gron),  a.  Grown  over  with 
grass.     "  The  grass-grown  street."      Akenside. 

GrAss'HOP-P^E,  re.  [A.  S.  geers-hoppa.']  {Ent.) 
One  of  a  family  of  orthopterous  insects,  very 
destructive  to  herbage  ;  one  of  the  Gryllidce.  — 
See  Gryllid^ts.  Harris. 

The  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall  fail. 

Eccles.  xii.  5. 

GRAss'I-NESS,  re.     The  state   of  abounding  in 

grass  ;  quality  of  being  grassy.  Johnson. 

GRAsS'L;eSS,  u,.    Wanting  grass.     Mir.  for  Mag. 

GEAss'-MOTH,  re.  A  moth  inhabiting  dry  mead- 
ows in  the  summer  time  ;   Crambus.    Eng.  Cyc. 

GRAss'-OIL§,  re.  p?.  Odorous  volatile  oils  yielded 
by  some  of  the  grasses.  Brande. 

GRASS'-PLOT,  re.     A  small,  level  spot  covered 


with  grass.  "  Grass-plots  bordered  'with  flow- 
^^^-  Temple. 

GrAss'-p6l-Y,  n.  A  species  of  willow-wort- 
Lythi-um  hyssopifolium.  Johnsori. 

GRASS'- VETCH,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Lathyms.  Wright. 

GRAss'--WracK,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Zostera;  wrackgrass.  Wi-inht. 

GRAss'Y,  a.  1.  Covered  with,  or  abounding  in 
grass.  "  Grassy  fens."  "  Grassy  ground."  Spen- 
ser.   "  Grassy  turf."    Milton. 

2.  Resembling  grass  ;  green.  Wright. 

GRATE,  «.  [L.  crates,  a  hurdle;  It.  grata,  a 
grate.  —  Gael,  grat.] 

1.  A  partition  made  with  bars  placed  near  to 
one  another,  or  crossing  each  other,  as  in  a 
cloister  or  a  prison.  "It  [envy]  would  see  him 
begging  at  a  grate."  South. 

2.  An  iron  frame  and  bars  for  holding  fuel 
to  be  burnt  in  a  fireplace.  Spectator. 

GRATE,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  grato ;  It.  grattare ;  Fr. 
gratten-.l    \i.  grated  ;  pp.  orating,  grated.] 

1.  To  rub  or  wear  by  the  attrition  of  a  rough 
body  so  as  to  reduce  to  small  particles. 

Orate  it  on  a  grater  which  has  no  bottom.  Evelyn.. 

2.  To  rub,  so  as  to  cause  a  harsh,  discordant 
sound  ;  as,  "  To  grate  the  teeth." 

3.  To  offend  or  fret  by  something  harsh. 
"  More  gentle  dictates  which  should  less  grate 
and  disturb  them."  Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  To  shut  up  with  bars.  Sherwood. 

GEATE,  V.  n.  1.  To  make  a  harsh  noise,  as  that 
of  a  rough  body  drawn  over  another. 

■We  are  not  so  nice  as  to  cast  away  a  sharp  knife  because 
the  edge  of  it  may  sometimes  g^'ate.  Hooker. 

2.  To  rub  hard,  so  as  to  injure  or  offend. 
This  grated  harder  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  SovXh, 

t  GRATE,  a.     [L.  grains^     Agreeable.     Herbert. 

GRAT'JID,  p.  a.     1.  "Worn  away  by  being  rubbed. 
2.  Furnished  with  grates  or  bars;    as,   "A 
grated  window." 

GRATE'FUL,  a.  [L.  gratus;  It.  §  Sp.  grata.— 
See  Grace.] 

1.  Having  gratitude  or  a  due  sense  of  bene- 
fits ;  desirous  to  return  a  service  or  a  benefit ; 
thankful. 

A  gratefvl  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays.  Miltoji. 

Years  of  service  past 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last  Ih'yden. 

2.  Agreeable;  welcome;  pleasing;  accepta- 
ble ;  pfuatable  ;  savory.  Cogan. 

.  Sucli  meats  and  drinks  as  are  most  grateful  to  his  appe- 
tite. Wilkins. 

Syn.  —  See  Agreeable,  Thankfulness. 

GEATE'PUL-LY,  ad.  1.  With  gratitude  ;  with  a 
due  sense  of  benefits  received.  "  He  .  .  .  thus 
gratefully  replied."  Milton. 

2.  In  a  pleasing  manner. 

Study  detains  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occurrence  of 
somethmg  new  which  may  gratefully  strike  the  imagination. 

Watts. 
GEATE'FUL-NfSS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  grate- 
ful ;  gratitude ;  thankfulness. 

Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness, 

The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears.       G.  Herbert. 

GrAt-E-LU'PI-a,  n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
bivalve  conchifers ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Grateloup.  P.  Cyc. 

GEAT'fE,  n.  One  that  grates  ;  an  instrument 
with  a  rough  surface  with  which  soft  bodies  are 
grated  or  rubbed  to  small  particles.  "Rough 
as  nutmeg-heaters."  A.  Hill. 

GEA-TIC-U-LA'TION,  «.  The  division  of  a  draw- 
ing into  compartments  or  squares,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  it.  Francis. 

GEAT-J-FJ-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  gratificatio ;  gratiji- 
cor,  to  gratify  ;  gratus,  pleasing,  and  facia,  to 
make  ;  It.  gratificazione ;  Sp.  gratijicaaion ;  Fr. 
gratificatian^ 

1.  The  act  of  gratifying  or  pleasing.  "  The 
gratification  of  the  senses."  South, 

2.  Enjoyment;  pleasure;  delight;  fruition. 
The  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  gratiJicationB  ^aj  aftbrd, 

are  too  apt.  when  their  evil  tendency  is  not  opposed  by  a 
principle  of  religion,  to  beget  Uiat  friendship  tor  the  M'orld 
which  is  enmity  with  God.  Sp.  HorsUy. 

3.  Reward;  recompense.  Bp.  Morton. 
Syn.  —  See  Contentment,  Enjoyment. 
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GRAT'(-PI-^R,  n.  One  who  gratifies  or  delights. 
"  A  gratijier  of  rich  men."  Latimer. 

GRAT'!-f2'  (25),  V.  a.  [L.  graMfieor  \  gratus, 
grateful,  and  faciOj  to  make  ;  It.  yratifieare ;  Sp. 
gratificar  ;  ]?r.  gratifier.'X     \i.  gkatified  ;  pp. 

GRATIFYING,   GKATIFIED.] 

1.  To  give  pleasure  to  ;  to  indulge ;  to  please. 
"  To  gratify  an  itching  ear."  Cowper. 

At  oucQ  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste.  I'ope. 

2.  To  requite  ;  to  satisfy  ;  to  content.  "  I'll 
gratify  you  for  this  trouble."  Todd. 

Syn. —  A  person  gratifies  Ilia  curiosity,  his  desires 
or  appetites,  indalgea  his  propensities,  Immurs  his  in- 
clination or  fancy,  and  pleases  liis  taste.  To  gratify 
is  commonly,  and  to  indulge,  sometimes,  used  in  a 
good  sense;  to  humor,  mostly  in  a  bad  sense — See 
Satisfy. 
GRAT'I-PY-ING,  p.  a.  Affording  gratification; 
pleasing ;  agreeable  ;  welcome. 

GRAT'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  grates ;  — 
a  harsh  noise  made  by  rubbing.  More. 

2.  The  bars  of  a  grate  ;  as,  "The  iron  grat- 
ings of  a  prison." 

3.  (Naut.)  The  frame  or  lattice-work  for  cov- 
ering hatches.  Mar.  Diet. 

GRAT'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Rubbing  or  wearing. 

2.  Making  a  harsh  noise.  "  Some  harsh  and 
grating  sound."  Burke. 

3.  Oftensive  ;  irritating ;  displeasing. 

GRAT'ING-LY,  ad.     Harshly  ;  offensively. 

ORA-TI-O' ^ i  {gt'i-she-o'z^).  \lt. graziosa.']  (Mus.) 
See  Gkazioso.  Crabb. 

ORA  '  TIS,  ad.  [L. ;  contracted  from  gratiis,  out 
of  kindness.]     For  nothing ;  gratuitously. 

When  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repined.    Shak. 

GRAT';-TUDE,  n.  [Low  L.  gratitudo  ;  L.  gratus, 
pleasing ;  It.  gratitudo,  and  gratiiudin£ ;  Sp. 
gratitud;  Fr.  gratitude.']  A  due  sense  of  kind- 
ness received,  and  a  desire  to  return  it ;  duty  to 
a  benefactor ;  thankfulness. 

Oratitude  is  a  virtue  which,  according  to  the  general  ap- 

prelionsions  of  mankind,  approaclics  more  nearly  than  any 

other  social  virtue  to  j  ustice.  Dr.  Parr. 

The  still,  small  voice  of  gratitude.  Gray. 

Syn.  —  See  Thankfulness. 

GRAT'TfiN,  n.     1.  Arable  land  in  a  commonable 

state.     [Local,  Eng.]  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  An  old  word  for  grass  which  springs  up 

after  a  iield  has  been  mowed ;  after-grass.  Wright. 

GRA-TU'J-TOUS,  a.  [L.  gratuitus  ;  gratus,  pleas- 
ing ;  It.  iSp  Sp.  gratuito  ;  Fr.  gratuit.'] 

1.  Bestowed  or  given  freely ;  granted  without 
claim  or  merit ;  voluntary. 

Our  pardon  is  free  and  gratuitous,  Hopkins. 

2.  Asserted  or  taken  without  ground,  cause, 
or  proof ;  as,  "  A  gratuitous  assumption."  Ray. 

Syn.  —  See  Voluntaky. 
GRA-TU'!-TOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  gratuitous  manner. 

GRA-TU'!-TOl)S-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
gratuitous.  Scott. 

GRA-TU'{-TY,  ft.  [Fr.  gratuite.']  A  present ;  a 
recompense  ;  a  free  gift.  "  Some  little  gratui- 
ty we  gave  him,"  Swift. 
Syn.  —  See  Gift. 

GRAT'y-LANT,  a.  Congratulatory ;  expressing  joy. 

Yet  centring  all  in  love,  and  in  the  end 

All  gratulant,  if  rightly  understood.  Wordsworth. 

GRAT'n-LATE  (grit'yn-lat),  v.  a.  [L.  gratulor, 
gratulatus  ;  gratus,  pleasing ;  It.  gratulare ;  Sp, 
gratular.]     [i.  gratulated  ;  pp.  gratulat- 

ING,  GKATDLATED.] 

1.  To  congratulate ;  to  salute  with  declara- 
tions of  joy ;  to  felicitate.  Dryden. 

No  fartlier  than  the  Tower, 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there.  Sltak. 

2.  t  To  declare  joy  for ;  to  mention  with  ex- 
pressions of  joy.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  t  To  recompense  ;  to  reward.       Hayward. 

GRAT'y-LATE,  a.    Felicitous  ;  to  be  rejoiced  at. 

There's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate.         Shak. 

GRAT-U-LA'TIpN,  n.      [L.  gratulatio  ;  Sp.  gra- 

tulacion.']     Act   of   gratulating;    expression  of 

joy ;  congratulation  ;  felicitation. 

If  your  maiesty  come  to  the  city  of  London  ever  so  often, 
what  gratulaiioH,  what  joy,  what  concourse  of  people  is  there 
to  be  seen!  Strype. 

GK.iT'U-LA-TO-RY,   u,.      [L.  gratulatorius ;   Sp. 


graiulatorio.']      Congratulatory;   expressing  or 
wishing  joy.  ^^  Gratulatory  odes.*^  Bp.  Ilorsley. 

GRAU'WA0-K(:,  n.  [Ger.]  (Min.)  See  Gray- 
WAOKE.  P.  Cyc. 

ORjl-vA'MEJ^,  n.  [L.,  complaint.]  (Law.)  The 
grievance  complained  of;  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
tion. Bouvier. 

GRAVE,  V.  a.  [Goth,  graban ;  A.  S.  grafan ;  Dut. 
graaven;  Ger.  graben;  Dan.  grave;  Sw.  grilfoa. 
—  Gael,  grabh. — Gr.  ypii^iu  ;  Sp.  grahar;  Fr. 
graver.]     \i.  GRAVED ;  pp.  graying,  GiiAVEN 

or  GRAVED.] 

1.  To  dig;   to  excavate.     "He  hath  graven 
...  a  pit."  Ps.  vii.  16.     Common  Prayer. 

2.  To  cut  or  carve  into  ;  to  engrave. 

Cornice  with  bossy  sculptures  graven.  Milton. 

3.  To  impress  deeply ;  to  imprint. 

Thy  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain,— 
O,  may  they  graven  in  thy  heart  remain,  — 
Be  humble  and  be  just.  Prior. 

4.  Toentomb.  "Ditches  jfj-aw  you  all."  Shalt,. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  scrape  and  clean,  as  a  ship's 
bottom,  and  pay  it  with  pitch.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  grave  the  outside  of  the  ship.  Defoe. 

GRAVE,  t).  ».    To  carve  on  hard  substances  ;  to 

engrave.     "  Or  grave  or  paint."  Chaucer. 

GRAVE,  n.     [A.  S.  graif;  Dan.  grav  ;.  Sw.  graf] 

1.  A  pit  or  excavation  in  the  ground  for  a  dead 
body  ;  a  sepulchre  ;  a  tomb. 

She  goeth  unto  the  grave,  to  weep  there.       John  xi.  31. 

2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  death  or  destruction. 

I  will  ransom  thee  from  the  power  of  the  grave.    Flos.  xili.  14. 

3.  pi.  Sediments  of  melted  tallow.      Brande. 

GRAVE,  n.  [Ger.  graf]  A  ruler;  —  usually  in 
composition,  as  X&nigrave,  mnvgrave. 

GRAVE,  a.  [L.  gravis,  heavy  ;  It.,  Sp.,  Sj  Fr.  grave.] 

1.  Having    authority ;    weighty ;    important. 
"  The  gravest  of  their  writers."  Grew. 

2.  Solemn  ;   serious  ;  sober  ;  thoughtful ;  se- 
date.    "  That  (/raZJe  awfulness."  More. 

of  ffrace. 

Pope. 


To  langh  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace, 
And  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  power  of  face. 


3.  Plain  ;  not  gay,  showy,  or  tawdry.  "  A 
grave  suit  of  clothes,"  Johnson. 

4.  {Gram.)  Noting  an  accent  opposed  to  the 
acute. 

5.  (Mus.)  Noting  a  grave,  slow  movement ; 
—  low  in  pitch;  not  acute  ;  deep.  Warner. 

Syn.  —  Orave  expresses  more  tlian  serious,  and 
less  tlian  solemn.  A  grave  or  sedate  manner  ;  a  seri- 
ous discourse ;  a  solemn  warnfng.  A  grave  assembly  ; 
a  serious  preacher  ;  a  solemn  sentence  ;  an  important 
business  ;  a  weighty  concern.  Qravity  is  opposed  to 
vivacity  ;  seriousness  to  levity,  —  See  SAGACITY, 
V^^eighty. 

GRAVE'CLOD,  n.     A  clod  belonging  to  a  grave. 

Wright. 

GRAVE'-CLOTHES  (-klofiiz  or  -kloz),  n.  The 
dress  in  which  the  dead  are  buried.  "Bound 
hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes.*^    John  xi.  44. 

GEAVE'-DIG-SER,  re.  One  who  digs  gi-aves,  Shak. 

GRAV'JfL,  re.  [Dut.  graved.  —  Fi.  gravelle,  gra- 
vier.  —  "  Serenius  refers  it  to  grave,  to  dig  out, 
not  without  some  appearance  of  probability." 
Ricliardson.] 

1.  Sand  consisting  of  small  stones  or  pebbles. 
"  Each  grain  of  gravel."  Shak. 

2.  {Med.)  A  disease  occasioned  by  small  con- 
cretions similar  to  sand  or  gravel,  which  form  in 
the  kidneys,  pass  along  the  ureters  to  the  blad- 
der, and  are  expelled  with  the  urine.  Dunglison. 

GRAV'^L,  V.  a.  [i.  GRAVELLED  ;  pp.  GRAVEL- 
LING, GRAVELLED,] 

1.  To  furnish  with  gravel ;  to  cover  with  grav- 
el ;  as,  "  To  gravel  a  path."  Bacon. 

2.  To  cause  to  stick  fast  in  the  sand. 

And  when  we  were  fallen  into  a  place  between  two  seas, 
they  gravelled  the  ship.     Acts  xxvii.  41,  lYans,  liheivts,  IS83. 

3.  To  puzzle  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  embarrass. 

The  disease  itself  will  gravel  him  to  judge  of  it,      Howell. 

4.  {Fairiei'y.)  To  hurt,  as  the  foot  of  a  horse, 
with  gravel  confined  by  the  shoe. 

GRAVE'L^SS,  a.     TJnburied.  Shak. 

GRAV'EL-LI-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  grav- 
elly, or  abounding  with  gravel.  Scott. 

GRAv'^L-LY,  a.  Full  of  gravel ;  abounding  with 
gravel.    "  A  yj-awWy  and  sandy  bottom."  Cook. 


Forms  of  gravers. 


GRAve'-LOOK-ING  (-Iflk-ing),  a.  Having  a  grave, 
sober,  or  solemn  appearance.  Irring. 

GRAv'5L-PIT,  n.  A  pit  containing  gravel ;  a 
bed  of  gravel.  Garth. 

GRAv'^L-STONE,  re.  Stone  containing  gravel : 
—  a  minute  stone;  a  pebble.  Arbidhnot. 

GRAv'EL-WAlk  (-vvak),  re.  A  walk  or  alley 
covered  with  gravel.  Wright. 

GRAVE'LY,  ad.     In  a  grave  manner  ;  soberly. 

GEAVE'-MA-KfE,  re.     A  grave-digger.         Shak. 

GRAv'EN  (gra'vn),  ^.  fxoTO.  grave.  Graved.  —  See 
Grave. 

GRAve'N^SS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  grave.  Shak. 

GEA-VE'g-LENCE,  re.  ]!,.  graveolentia.]  A  strong 
or  offensive  smell ;  rancidity,     [r.]  Bailey. 

GRA-VE'0-LENT  [gr?-ve'o-lSnf,  S.  W.  P.  Sm.; 
gra've-o-16nt.  Ash],  a.  [L.  graveolens ;  gravis, 
heavy,  and  oleo,  to  smell.]  Smelling  strongly 
or  offensively ;  strong-scented  ;  rancid.    Boyle. 

GRAVER,  re,     [Fr.  graveur,  —  See  Grave.] 

1.  One  who  graves  ;  an  engraver. 

2.  The  style  or  tool  used  in 
engraving ;  a  burin. 

Some  work  the  file,  and  some  the 
graver  guide.  Gay. 

GRAVE'-R6B'BJE;R,re.  One  who 
robs  a  grave.  Clarke. 

GRAve'STONE,  re.  A  stone  that  is  laid  over,  or 
placed  by,  a  grave  as  a  memorial. 

Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 

Thy  gravestone  daily.  Shak. 

GEA'VfY,  re.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  for  scaling 
the  teeth.  Craig. 

GEAve'YAED,  re.  A  burial  ground.    Month.  Rev. 

GR.Av'JD,  a.  [L.  gravidus  ;  gravis,  heavy.]  Heavy 
from  pregnancy  ;  pregnant.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

t  GRAV'!-DAT-5D,  a.  Great  with  young.  Barrow. 

fGRAV-I-DA'TION,  »s.    Pregnancy.        Pearson. 

t  GRA-VlD'I-TY,  re.    Pregnancy.  Arbuthnot. 

GRAV'I-GRADE^,  re.  pi.  [L.  gravis,  heavy,  and 
gt-adior,  to  walk.]  {Zool.)  A  name  given  by 
Blainville  to  mammalia  comprising  such  heavy- 
paced  animals  as  the  elephant.  Craig. 

GRA-vIM'^-T{;r,  re.  [L.  gravis,  heavy,  and  Gr. 
liirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  whether 
liquid  or  solid.  Brande. 

GRAV'ING,  re.  1.  The  act  of  cutting  on  a  hard 
substance  ;  act  of  engraving. 

2.  Carved  work ;  engraving.     2  Chron.  ii.  14. 

3.  Impression.  "Former  gravings  .  .  .  upon 
their  souls."  King  Charles. 

4.  {Naut.)  The  act  of  cleaning  and  paying 
with  pitch,  as  a  ship's  bottom.  Mar.  Die. 

GRAv'ING-DOCK,  re.  A  dock  into  which  vessels 
are  taken  to  have  their  bottoms  examined,  and 
breamed  or  gi'aved.  Simmonds. 

GRAv'!-TATE,  v.  re.  [L.  gravis,  heavy  ;  It.  gravi- 
fare ;  Sp.  gravitar ;  Fr.  graviter.]  \i.  gravi- 
tated ;  pp.  gravitating,  gravitated.]  To 
be  affected  by  gravitation  ;  to  tend  to  a  centre 
of  attraction.  Bentley. 

GRAV-I-TA'TION,  m.  [It.  gravitazione  ;  Sp.  gra- 
vitacion  ;  Fr.  gravitation.]  The  act  of  tending 
to  the  centre  ;  the  force  by  which  bodies  are 
dra"«Ti  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  other 
centre ;  the  mutual  tendency  which  all  bodies 
in  nature  have  to  approach  each  other ;  the 
centripetal  force ;  gravity. 

An  efliict  of  gravity,  or  gravitation,  familiar  to  all  man- 
kind, is  the  tendency  of  bodies  to  fall  to  the  eartli.         Grier, 

GRAV'I-TA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  gravi- 
tation. Coleridge. 

GRAv'!-TY,  re.  [L.  gravitas  ;  gravis,  heavy ;  It. 
gravith;' ^-p.  graridad',  Fr.  gravite.] 

1.  ( Physics. )  That  force  by  which  bodies  tend, 
or  are  pressed  or  drawn,  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  or  other  centre  ;  the  centripetal  force ; 
gravitation  ;  —  heaviness  ;  weight. 

This  mutual  tendency  of  all  the  particles  of  matter  to  each 
other  is  called  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  In  reference  to 
any  particular  body  or  mass  of  matter,  the  aggregate  attrac- 
tion of  all  its  particles  is  usually  called  its  gravity,     Brande, 
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2.  Seriousness;  soberness;  solemnity. /oAnson. 

As  vivacity  is  the  gift  of  -women,  gravity  iff  that  of  men. 

Spectator. 

3.  Atrocity;  enormity;  flagrancy. 

To  punish  tlie  injury  committed,  according  to  the  gravitt/ 
of  the  fact.  Hooker. 

4.  Importance. 

Length,  therefore,  is  a  thing  which  the  gravity  and  weight 
of  such  actions  [prayer]  requires.  Hooker. 

5.  {Mus.)  Lowness  in  pitch.  *'  We  speak  of 
the  gravity  of  tones."  Warner. 

Absolute  gravity,  that  by  which  a  body  descends 
freely  and  perpend icuhirly  in  a  vacuum.  —  Centre  of 
gravity.  See  Centre.  —  Relative  gravity^  that  by 
which  a  body  descends  wlien  the  absolute  gravity  is 
constantly  counteracted  by  a  uniform  but  inferior 
force,  such  as  in  the  descent  of  bodies  down  inclined 
planes,  or  in  resisting  mediums,  as  air  and  water. — 
Specific  gravity,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  body  to 
the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  some  other  body  (usu- 
ally pure  distilled  water)  taken  as  a  standard. 

Syn.  —  See  Weight. 

GRA'VY,  ft.   [Etymology  uncertain.  —  Brit,  krav, 

blood.     Se7-enius.']     The  juice  that   runs   from 

meat  while  cooking,  or  a  mixture  of  it  with  flour 

and  water.  Chapman. 

GRAY  (gra),  a.  [A.  S.  gra>g ;  Dut.  graauio  ;  Ger. 
grau\  Dan.  graa\  Sw.  gra,  —  It.  grlgio  ;  Fr. 
gris.  —  Gr.  ypatos,] 

1.  White  with  a  mixture  of  black. 

These  gray  and  dun  colors  may  be  also  produced  by  mix- 
ing whites  and  blacks.  J\ewton. 
Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  rills, 
"While  the  still  mom  went  out  with  sandals  gray.    Milton. 

2.  Hoary  or  white,  as  the  hair  from  age. 

My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years; 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night, 
As  men's  havcgrown  from  sudden  fears.         Byron. 

GRAY,  n.  1.  A  gray  color;  a  mixture  of  black 
and  white  in  various  proportions,  or  of  the  three 
primary  colors,  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  Fairholt. 

Down  sunk  the  sun;  the  closing  hour  of  day 

Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  witli  dusky  gray.    TameJl. 

2.  An  animal  of  a  gray  color,  as  a  horse,  a 
badger,  and  a  kind  of  salmon. 

Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day. 
That  cost  thy  life,  my  gallant  gmy.  Scott. 

This  fine. 
Smooth,  bawson's  cub,  the  young  grice  of  a  gray.  B.  Jojison. 

GRAY'BEARD,  n.     1.  An  old  man.  y^hak. 

2.  An  earthen  drinking-jug  commonly  used 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  having  a  bearded 
face  in  relief  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  spout : 
—  a  term  still  applied  in  Scotland  to  a  large 
spherical  vessel  for  holding  liquors.      Fairholt. 

GRAY'-BEARD-^D,  tu.     Having  a  gray  beard. 

GRAY'-BREAST-^D,  a.  Having  a  gray  breast.  HitY/. 

GRAY'— COAT-JpD,  a.  Having  a  gray  coat.    Shak. 

GRAY'-EYED  (-Id),  a.     Having  gray  eyes.  Shak. 

GRAY '-FLY,  7t.     The  trumpet-fly.  Milton. 

GRAY— GROWN,  a.  Grown  gray  by  age.  Thomson. 

GRAY'-HAiRED  (-bird),  w.  "  Having  gray  hair, 

GRAY'-HEAD-]pD,  o.  Having  a  gray  head.  Milton. 

GRAY'-HOOD-?D  (-hud-ed),  a.  Covered  with  a 
gray  hood.     "  The  gray-hooded  even."    Milton. 

GRAY'HOUND,  n.     See  Greyhound. 

GRAY'JSH,  a.  Approaching  to  a  gray  color.  **  A 
grayish  eye."  Warner. 

GRAY'LAG,  K.     (Omitk.)  See  Greylag. 

GRAYLE  (gral),  n.     See  Grail.  Todd. 

GRAY'LJNG,  n.  (Ich.) 
A  fish  of  the  salmon 
kind,  inhabiting  ma- 
ny of  the  streams 
of  England,  and  al- 
so found  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Lap- 
land ;  Thymallus  vulgaris.     Yarrell. 

GRAy-MAL'KjN,  n.    See  Grimalkin.         Shak. 

GRAY'-MArE,  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  wife  who 
rules  her  husband.  Grose.  "  The  gray-mare 
is  the  better  horse."     [Old  proverb.] 

GRAY'MILL,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Litkospermum ;  the  gromwell.  Ash. 

GRAY'NJPSS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  gray. 


Grayling  (^Thymallus  vulgaris). 


GRAY'-STONE,  rt.  {Geol.)  A  volcanic  rock,  al- 
lied to  basalt,  and  composed  of  felspar,  iron, 
and  augite  or  hornblende,  Scrope. 

GRAY'WAC-K?,  n.  [Ger.  grauwacke.]  {Min.) 
A  kind  of  conglomerate  or  sandstone,  of  a  gray- 
ish color,  composing  the  lowest  members  of  the 
secondary  strata,  and  consisting  of  grains  or 
fragments  of  different  minerals  united  by  an  in- 
durated argillaceous  cement,  or  by  minute  grains 
of  the  same  materials  which  compose  the  larger 
parts  of  the  rock. 

When  the  sand  or  gravel  predominates  ao  aa  nearly  to  ex- 
clude the  argillaceous  cement,  the  distinction  between  gray- 
wacke  and  sandstone  is  almost  imaginary.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Oraywacke  slate,  a  variety  of  graywacke  in  which 
the  grains  are  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible 
by  the  naked  eye  j  a  fine-grained  sandy  rock.  Eng.  Cyc. 

GRAZE,  V.  n.  [^.  grazed  ;  pp.  grazin^g,  grazed.] 

1.  i^A.  S.  grasian;  Dut.  graazen;  Ger.  g^'asen. 

—  Gr.  Ypd(D,  to  eat.]    To  eat  grass  ;  to  feed  upon 


The  more  ignoble  throng 
Attend  their  stately  steps,  and  slowly  graze  along.    Dryden. 

2.  To  supply  or  furnish  grass. 

The  ground  . .  .  will  never  graze  to  purpose  that  year.  Bacon. 

3.  To  move  on  devouring,  as  spreading  fire. 

As  every  state  lay  next  to  the  other  that  was  oppressed,  so 
the  fire  perpetually  grazed.  Bacon. 

4.  \¥T-.raser.  Johnson.  —  A.S. grasian.  Rich- 
ardson.'] To  touch  lightly  in  passing  over. 

a  bullet  grazes  on  any  place  when  it  gently  turns  up  the 
surface  of  wliat  it  strikes  upon.  VowelL 

GRAZE,  -0.  a.     1.  To  feed  or  supply  with  grass. 

He  hath  ...  a  field  or  two  to  graze  his  cows.  Sw\ft. 

2.  To  feed  upon  ;  to  eat  grass  from. 

He  gave  my  kine  to  gi-aze  the  flowery  plain.      Dryden. 

3.  To  tend  on  grazing  cattle. 

Jacob  grazed  his  uncle  Labaa's  sheep.  Shak. 

4.  To  rub  or  touch  lightly  in  passing  over. 

We  still  say,  the  skin  is  grazed,  or  slightly  hurt.       Cowell. 

GRAZ'ER,  n.  One  that  grazes  or  feeds  on  grass. 
*'  The  cackling  goose,  close  grazer."     Phillips. 

GRAZ'I^R  (gra'zher),  n.  One  who  feeds  cattle  ; 
a  farmer  who  raises  and  deals  in  cattle.    Swift. 

GRAZ'rj^lR-LY,  a.     Relating  to  a  grazier.     Heber. 

GRAZ'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  feeding  on  grass. 

2.  The  feeding  or  raising  oi c?itt\e. Richardson. 

3.  The  act  of  touching  lightly  in  passing  over. 
"  The  grazing  of  a  bullet."  Ludlow. 

QRAZIOSO  (grat-se-o'zo).  [It.]  {Mus.)  With  ele- 
gance and  grace.  Brande. 

GREASE  (gres),  H.  [Gr.  y^J(Tii,  ointment;  It.  gras- 
so  ;  Sp.  grasa  ;  Fr.  graisse  :  —  Gael.  creis.\ 

1.  A.nimal  fat  in  a  soft  state ;  unctuous  mat- 
ter, as  lard  or  tallow.  R.  Gloucester. 

2.  {Farriery.)  A  swelling  and  inflammation 
in  a  horse's  legs  attended  with  the  secretion  of 
oily  matter  and  cracks  in  the  skin.    Farm.  Ency. 

JS^  In  tliis  sense  pronounced  grez  by  Jameson. 

GREASE  (grez),  v.  u.  [i.  GREASED  ;  pp.  GREAS- 
ING, GREASED.] 

1.  To  smear  off  anoint  with  grease.        Swift, 

2.  To  bribe  ;  to  corrupt  with  presents. 

But  still  TJrsidiuB  courts  the  marriage-bait, 

Longs  for  a  son  to  settle  his  estate. 

And  takes  no  gifts,  though  every  gaping  heir 

Would  gladly  grease  the  rich  old  Bachelor.       Dryden. 

GREA^'I-LY,  ad.     1.  "With  grease. 
2.  Grossly;  indelicately,     [r.] 

You  talk  greasi.ly;  your  lips  grow  foul.  SJiaJc. 

GREA^'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  greasy; 
oiliness  ;  unctuosity.  Boyle. 

GREA^'Y,  a.  1.  Oily ;  fat ;  unctuous.  "  Fragments, 
scraps,  the  bits  and  greasy  reliques."         Shak. 

2.  Smeared  with  fat  or  grease. 

Five  greasy  nightcaps  wrapped  her  head.         Qoldsmith, 

3.  Resembling,  or  having  some  quality  of, 
grease.     ^'- A,  greasy  iee\."  Dana. 

4.  Fat  of  body.    "This  ^rreas?/ knight."  Sha/c. 

5.  Gross  ;  indelicate  ;  indecent,     [r.] 

Chaste  cells,  where  greasy  Aretine, 

For  his  rank  fico,  is  surnnmed  divine.  Marston. 

GREAT  (grat)  [grat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
gret,  E.],  a.  [A.  S.  great;  Dut.  groot ;  Ger. 
gross.  —  It.  grosso  ;  Sp.  grueso  ;  Fr.  gros.  —  See 
Gross.] 

1.  Large  in  bulk,  quantity,  dimension ,  or  num- 


ber; big;  vast.    " The  i?rea^  sea.*'    ^^I^q great 
globe."    "  A  great  multitude." 

2.  Pregnant ;  teeming.  Jer.  xx.  17. 

3.  Large,  in  a  figurative  sense ;  high  in  de- 
gree. "  Great  fear  or  courage,  strength  or 
weakness,  virtue  or  vice,  pleasure  or  pain." 

4.  Important ;  weighty.  "  The  height  of  this 
great  argument."  Milton.  "  A  great  truth." 
Tillotson.  "  That  ^rea^  chain  of  causes."  Burke, 

5.  Distinguished  for  any  quality  or  (jualities  ; 
eminent;  illustrious;  excellent;  dignified;  as, 
*'  A  great  poet  or  orator." 

Scipio, 
Ch-eat  in  his  triumphs,  in  retirement  great.         Pope. 

6.  Chief;  principal.  "  The  great  seal."  Shak. 

7.  Noble ;  grand ;  sublime  ;  majestic  ;  august. 

8.  Generous;  magnanimous;  high-minded. 
*'  Fare  thee  well,  great  heart."  Shak, 

9.  Proud;  swelling;  haughty. 

Solyman  perceived  that . .  .  the  defendants  [were  not]  to 
be  discouraged  with  gi'eat  looks.  Knolles. 

10.  Magnificent;  sumptuous;  opulent. 

He  disdained  not  to  appear  at  great  tables.        Attirbury. 

11.  Difficult ;  hard ;  grievous. 

It  Is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good-natured 
and  meek  persons.  Bp.  Taylor. 

12.  Very  intimate ;  very  familiar.     [Low.] 

Those  that  would  not  censure^  or  speak  ill  of  a  man  im- 
mediately, will  tell  more  boldly  of  those  that  are  great  with 
them,  and  thereby  wound  their  honor.  Bacon. 

13.  Denoting  the  next  degree  of  consanguin- 
ity, in  the  ascending  or  the  descending  line,  as, 
(7reaf -grandfather,  the  father  of  a  grandfather; 
(^reai-great-grandfather,  the  father  of  a  great- 
grandfather ;  —  and  their  correlatives,  great- 
grandson,  tyreaif-great-grandson,  &c. 

,0®='*  The  word  great  is  sometimes  pronounced  as 
if  written  greet,  generally  by  people  of  education,  and 
almost  universally  in  Ireland  ;  but  this  is  contrary  to 
the  fixed  and  settled  practice  in  England."  Walker. 
—  The  pronunciation  of  greet  is  countenanced  by 
Pope  in  the  following  lines :  — 

Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  great. 

There,  stamped  with  arms,  Newcastle  shines  complete. 

"When  I  published  the  plan  of  my  Dictionary," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  Lord  Chesterfield  told  me  that 
the  word  great  should  be  so  pronounced  as  to  rhyme 
to  state;  and  Sir  William  Yonge  sent  me  word  that 
it  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  to  seat,  and 
that  none  but  an  Irishman  would  pronounce  it  grait. 
Now,  here  are  two  men  of  the  highest  rank,  the  one 
the  best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  other  the 
best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  differing  en- 
tirely."—  "  The  pronunciation  is  now  settled,  beyond 
question,  in  the  mode  stated  by  Lord  Chesterfield." 
J.  W.  Croker. 

Syn. —  Oreat  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dimensions 
in  which  things  can  grow  or  increase.  A  house,  room, 
army,  &:c.,  may  be  styled  great  or  large;  an  animal 
or  mountain,  great,  large,  or  big.  Great  is  much  used 
in  the  improper  sense ;  as  a  noise,  distance,  power, 
&c.,  maybe  called  great,  but  not  large  or  big.  Oreat, 
in  its  moral  application,  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
grand  and  sublime.  A  great  idea;  a.  grand  concep- 
tion ;  a  sublime  thouglit.  —  See  Sublime. 

GREAT  (grat),  n.  1.  The  whole;  the  gross;  the 
lump  ;  the  mass.  "  Carpenters  build  a  house 
by  the  gi'eat."  Moxon. 

2.  People  of  high  rank  or  distinction. 

None  think  the  great  unhappy  but  the  great.        Young. 

GREAT'-BEL-LIED  (-b61-id),  a.  Having  a  great 
belly: — pregnant;  teeming.  Shak. 

GREAT'-BORN^,  a.    Nobly  descended.     Drayton. 

GREAT'— COAT,  n.  A  large  and  long  garment 
covering  the  other  dress.  Smollett. 

GREAT'EN  (gra'tn),  v.  a.     To  make  great,     [r.] 

The  grace  of  Christ . . .  greatena  and  guides  the  spirit.  Henry. 
This  grcatens,  fills,  immortalizes  all.  Totmg. 

t  GREAT'EN,  v.  n.     To  become  large.  South. 


GREAT'-GRAND'CHILD, 

child. 


.  The  chUd  of  a  grand- 
Wood. 


GREAT'-GRAND'DAUGH-T^R,  ■«.    The  daughter 
of  a  grandchild.  Addison. 

GREAT'-GRAND'FA-THIJR,  u.     The  father  of  a 
grandparent.  Blackstone. 

GREAT'-GRAND'M6TH-:f.R,  n.     The  mother  of  a 
grandparent.  Addison. 

GREAT'-GRAND'SIRE,  n.     Great-grandfather. 

Blackstone. 

GREAT '-GRAND 'SON,  n.     The  son  of  a  grand- 
child. '  BlacAstone. 
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GREEN-STALL 


GREAT'-GRO  WN,  a.  Grown  to  a  great  sixe.  "  The 
great-grown  traitor."  Shah. 

GREAT'-HEAD-^D,  a.   Having  a  large  head.  Hill. 

GREAT'-HEART-^D,  a.  High-spirited;  high- 
minded;  undejected;  nohle.  Clarendon. 

GREAT'LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  great  degree. 

Thy  sorrow  I  will  greatly  multiply.  Milton. 

2.  Nobly;  illustriously. 

By  a  high  fate  thou  greatly  didst  expire.        Dryden. 

3.  Magnanimously  ;  generously  ;  bravely. 

Where  are  the  bold,  intrepid  sons  of  war, 

That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe?    Addison. 

GREAT'Ness(gr5t'neB),n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
great;  largeness  of  bulk,  quantity,  dimension, 
or  number ;  magnitude. 

2.  Largeness,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  high  de- 
gree.    "The  ffreairaess  of  the  reward."    Rogers. 

3.  A  combination  of  great  qualities;    gran- 
deur ;  sublimity. 

Before  the  greatness  displayed  in  MUton's  poem,  all  other 
greaf.ness  shrinks  away.  Joknson. 

4.  High  Station,  power,  wealth,  or  authority ; 
distinction;  elevation;  dignity;  eminence. 

Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness. 

And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.         Shak, 

5.  Swellingpride;  affected  state  ;  haughtiness. 

It  is  not  of  pride  or  greatness  that  he  Cometh  not  aboard 
your  shipi 

Generosity 


Bacon, 

nobleness. 
Knox. 


magnanimity 
"  Greatness  of  soul." 
Syn.  —  See  Size. 

GREAT'— SEAL,  re.  The  principal  seal  of  a  sover- 
eign, or  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  gov- 
ernment, for  the  sealing  of  charters,  commis- 
sions, &c.  Craib. 

t  GRBAVE,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  graf.]  A  grove.  Chaucer. 
2.  [Icel.  grooj.'X  A  groove.  Spenser. 

GREAVE,  n. ;  pi.  OREAVE?  (grevz).  [Sp.  grevas  ; 
Fr.  grives.^  1.  Armor  to  defend  the  legs  ;  — 
commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

The  plated  greave  and  corselet  hung  unbraced.      Dyer. 

Greaves  are  worn  by  the  modern  Greeks,  but  made  of  soft 

matenals.  Fairholt. 

2.  pi.  Sediment  of  melted  tallow; — written 


Brande. 

as  a  ship's 
iSimmonds. 


also  graves. 

GREAVE,  V.  a.     (^N'aitt.)   To  clean, 
bottom,  by  burning. 

GREBE,  re.  (Oniith.)  A  lobe-footed 
aquatic  bird  of  the  genus  Podiceps 
and  family  Colymbidm.  — See  Po- 
DioiPiNJE.  Yarrell. 

GRE'CI.AN  (grS'shiin),  a.  (Geog.) 
Relating  to  Greece.  "  Grecian 
kings."  Milton. 

GRE'CIAN  (grS'shjn),  n.  1.   (_Geog.) 

A  native  of  Greece ;  a  Greek. 

2    A  Jew  who  understood    or     g^^^  ^^^  ,„„,. 

spoke  Greek.  ofthc  male  eared- 

Then  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Gre~  grebe. 

cians  against  the  Hebrews.  Acts  vi- 1. 

3.  One  skilled  in  the  Greek  language.     "  He 
is  a  good  Grecian."  Todd. 

GRE'CIAN-FIRE,  re. 


GRE'OIAN-IZB    (gre'sh^n-Iz), 
Grecian ;  to  speak  Greek. 


See  GREEK-riKE.       Todd. 

V.  re.     To  play  the 
Cotgrave. 

GRE'CI^M,  re.     [L.  Grcecismus.']     An  idiom  of  the 
Greek  language ;  a  Hellenism  ;  Greekism. 

Milton  has  infused  agrcat  manyLatinisms.  as  well  as  Gre- 
cisms,  and  sometimes  Hebraisms,  into  his  poem.       Addison. 

GRE'CrZE,  V.  a.    [Fr.  grMser.]   To  translate  into 
Greek ;  to  cause  to  take  the  form  of  a  Greek  word. 

.  is  Orecized,  with  many  other  German 
Warton. 


The  name 
words. 


See  Geidelin. 


Todd. 
Good- 


GRED'A-LIN,  re. 

t  GREB,   re.     1.  [Fr.  gre.  —  See  Agree.] 
will ;  favor  ;  favorable  disposition. 

2.  [L.  gradus.}     A  degree  ;    rank  ;  a  step ;  a 
stair.  — See  Geeeze.  WicMiffe. 

fGRBE,  V.  re.     [Old  Fr.  gri. —  See  Agree.]    To 
.agree;  to  give  consent.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

See  Geeeze.  Bacon. 


+  GREECE,  re. 

GREED,  re.     Greediness  ; 


avarice.  Ed.  Ret'. 

His  insatiable  greed  of  money  and  power.  Bruce. 

GREED'l-LY,  ad.     In  a  greedy  manner  ;  eagerly. 


GREED'!-n£SS,  re.  The  state  of  being  greedy ; 
eagerness  of  appetite  or  desire ;  ravenousness ; 
voracity ;  gulosity  ;  avidity. 

I  with  the  same  greediness  did  seek 

As  water  when  1  thirst  to  swallow  Greek.    Deiiham. 

Syn.  —  See  Avidity. 
GREED'Y,  a.     [Goth,  gredus  ;  A.  S.  grcedig  ;  Dut. 
greetig;  Dan.  graad»,g  ;  Sw.  gradig.] 

1.  Ravenous ;  voracious  ;  rapacious  ;  hungry. 
He  made  the  greedy  ravens  to  be  Elijah's  caterers,  and 

bring.hmi  food.  JKing  Charles. 

2.  Vehemently  desirous  ;  eager. 

Not  half  sufficed,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill.  Dryden, 

Syn.  —  See  Rapacious. 

GREED'Y— GUT,  n.  A  voracious  eater  ;  glutton  ; 
devour'er ;  gormandizer.     [Vulgar.]     Cotgrave. 

GREEK,  n.  1.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Greece ;  a 
Grecian. 

She  's  a  merry  Greek  indeed.  Shak. 

2.  The  language  of  Greece  or  of  the  Greeks. 

GREEK,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  or  belonging  to 
Greece ;  Grecian. 

In  the  Greek  tongue  [he]  hath  his  name  Apollyon.  liev.  ix.  11. 

GREEK'^gSS,  re.    A  Greek  woman.  Taylor. 

GREEK'-FIRE,  re.  An  artificial  or  factitious  fire, 
which  burns  under  water ;  —  formerly  used  by 
the  Constantinopolitan  Greeks  in  war.  Its  com- 
position is  unknown,  but  the  ingredients  are 
supposed  to  have  been  asphaltum,  nitre,  and 
sulphur.  Jamieson. 

GREEK'ISH,  a.  Grecian  ;  resembling  a  Greek. 
"A  noble  Greekish  youth."  Milton. 

GEEEK'I§M,  re.     Same  as  GiiECISM.  Southey. 

GREEK'LING,  re.  A  little  Greek,  or  one  of  little 
value  or  esteem. 

Which  of  the  GreekVmgs  durst  ever  give  precepts  to  De- 
mosthenes? B,,Tonson. 

GREEK'— RO§E,  re.     The  rose-campion.  Tate. 

GREEN,  a.  [A.  S.  grene ;  Dut.  groen  ;  Ger.  gran ; 
Dan.  gron ;  Icel.  gramn ;  Sw.  gri:n.'] 

1.  Of  the  color  of  growing  plants,  a  color 
composed  of  blue  and  yellow;  verdant.  "Groves 
for  ever  green."  Pope. 

2.  Flourishing;  blooming;  undecayed.  "A 
green  old  age."  Dryden. 

3.  New;  recent;  fresh.  "  A  green  wound." 
Johnson.     "  Griefs  are  green"     Sliak. 

4.  Full  of  sap  ;  not  dry  ;  unseasoned. 

Dry  wood  is  more  fragile  than  green.  Bacon. 

5.  Not  roasted  ;  half  raw. 

We  say  the  meat  is  green  when  it  is  half  roasted.      Watts. 

6.  Unripe  ;  immature  ;  as,  "  Green  fruit." 

7.  Inexperienced;  ignorant;unskilful ;  unac- 
customed ;  unused.  "Green  in  judgment."  Sliak. 

8.  Having  a  sickly  hue  ;  pale. 

And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pale.        Shak. 
ji  green  goose^  one  under  four  months  old. 

GREEN,  re.  1.  A  secondary  color  compounded  of 
the  primaries  blue  and  yellow. 

j8®=  If  the  blue  predominates,  the  compound  is  a 
blue-grcCTi ;  if  the  yellow  predominates,  it  is  a  yellow- 
green,  or  a  warm  green.  Fairltolt. 

2.  [Gael,  grin,  a  green  plot.]  Ground  cov- 
ered with  gTass  ;  a  grassy  plain. 

O'er  the  smooth,  enamelled  green.  Milton. 

3.  pi.  Fresh  leaves  or  branches ;  wreaths. 

The  fragrant  greens  I  seek,  my  brows  to  bind.    Dryden. 

4.  pi.  The  leaves  and  stalks  of  young  plants, 
used,  when  cooked,  for  food.  Addison. 

GREEN,  V.  a.    To  make  green. 

Great  spring  before 
Greened  all  the  year.  Thomson. 

GREEN 'BROOM,  re.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  with  numerous 
flexible  rush-like  green  twigs  like  the  brooms ; 
green-weed ;  Genista  tinetoria.  Miller. 

GREEN'CHAF-5R,  re.     A  kind  of  beetle.         Ash. 

GREEN'-CLOTH,  re.  (Eng.  LatD.)  A  court  of  jus- 
tice belonging  to  the  king's  or  queen's  house- 
hold, having  jurisdiction  of  all  offences  com- 
mitted within  the  verge  of  the  court,  and  sitting 
daily  in  the  palace  under  the  lord  high  steward, 
attended  by  various  officers  of  the  household,  to 
take  account  of  expenses,  make  provision  for 
payments,  &c. ;  —  so  called  because  the  table  of 
the  court  is  covered  with  a  green  cloth.  Brande. 


GEEEN'-COL-ORBD  (-kul-lurd),  a.  Having  a 
green  color.  Tourneur. 

GREEN'-CROP,  re.  A  crop  of  green  vegetables, 
such  as  artificial  grasses,  turnips,  &c.     IVright. 

GREEN'-EARTII,  ».  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  an 
earthy  or  minutely  crystalline  appearance,  quite 
soft,and  with  an  unctuous  feel ;  seladonite.  JJarea. 

GREEN'5R-y,  re.  Verdure  ;  green  grass  or  plants. 
[^•]  Coleridge. 

GEEEN'-EYED  (-Id),  a.  Having  green  eyes. 
"  Green-eyed  jealousy."  Shak. 

GREEN'FINOH,  re.  (Omith.)  A  conirostral,  yel- 
lowish-green bird,  of  the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Fringillidcs ;  Coccothraustes  chloris  ;  — 
called  also  green  grossbeak.  Yarrell. 

GRBEN'FISH,  re.     A  kind  of  fish.  Ainsworth. 

GREBN'GApE,  n.  A  Species  of  delicious  plum,  of 
a  green  color  when  ripe  ;  a  variety  of  the  Pru- 
nits  doniestica.  Loudon. 


GRBBN'-GRO-CPR, 
Other  vegetables. 

GREEN'-HAiRED  (-bird),  a. 


A  retailer  of  greens  and 
Todd. 

Having  green  hair. 

To  him  who,  (yecked  with  pearly  pride, 

In  Adria  weds  his  green-haired  bride.  Collins. 

GREEN'— HAND,  n.  One  who  is  unaccustomed  to 
any  employment.  Holloway. 

GREEN'HEAD-;pD,  a.  Having  a  green  head.  Hill. 

GREEN'-HEART,  n.  The  name  of  a  kind  of  wood 
from  the  West  Indies.  Weale. 

t  GREEN'HOOD  (-hfld),  re.   Immaturity.  Chaucer. 

GREEN'HORN,  re.  A  raw  or  inexperienced  youth, 
easily  imposed  upon.     [Low.]  Todd. 

GREEN'HdUSE,  re.  {Hort.)  A  house  in  which 
exotics  and  tender  plants  are  sheltered  from 
cold  and  inclement  weather.  Brande. 

GREEN 'ING,  re.  A  large  apple  of  a  green  color.  Ash, 

GREEN'iSH,  a.  Somewhat  green ;  tending  to 
green.     "  A  greenish  yellow.  Newton. 

GREBN'ISH-NBSS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  green- 
ish ;  tendency  to  green.  Scott. 

GREEN'LAND-iTE,  «.  (Min.)  A  species  of  pre- 
cious garnet.  Dana. 

t  GREEN'LY,  (5.  Having  a  green  color.  "The 
greenly  ground."  Gaseoigne. 

GEEEN'LY,  ad.  With  greenness ;  newly  ;  freshly. 

GEEEN'N^SS,  re.  1.  The  quality  of  being  green; 
verdancy ;  viridity. 

In  a  meadow,  though  the  mere  grass  and  greenness  de- 
hghts,  yet  the  variety  ot  flowers  doth  heighten  and  beautify. 

B.  Jonson. 

"  A  man  in  the  green- 
South. 


2.  Freshness  ;  vigor. 


Bale. 


ness  and  vivacity  of  his  youth." 

3.  Immaturity  ;  unripeness.     "  From 
ness  to  ripeness." 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  green^iess  of  his 
years.  Murphy. 

GREEN'OCK-ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  cad- 
mium ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Greenock, 
its  discoverer.  Da]ia. 

GREEN'0-VITE,  re.     (Mire.)  Sphene.  Dana. 

GREEN'ROOM,  re.  A  room  near  the  stage,  to 
which  actors' retire  during  the  intervals  of  their 
parts  in  the  play  ;  —  so  called  from  being  usually 
painted  or  decoratad  with  green.  Brande. 

GEEEN'-SAND,  re.  {Geol.)  A  member  of  the 
cretaceous  or  chalk  system  of  strata,  so  termed 
from  its  abounding  in  small  gi'ains  of  chlo- 
rite. Mantell. 

GREEN 'SH An K,  )J.  {Ornith.)  A  name  given  to  a 
species  of  snipe  or  godwit ;  Totanus  glottis. 

Yarrell. 

GREEN '-SICK-NpSS,  re.  The  popular  name  of 
chlorosis,  a  disease  of  young  females,  charac- 
terized by  general  languor,  a  pale  or  greenish 
color  of  the  skin,  and  generally  connected  with 
obstruction  of  the  menses.  Palmer. 

t  GREEN'-SICK-N^SSBD  (-nest),  a.  Affected  by 
green-sickness  ;  sickly.  Bp.  Bundle. 

GREEN'-STALL,  re.  A  stall  for  selling  greens_and 
vegetables. 


Todd. 
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this. 


GREEN-STONE 

GREEN'STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  rock  in  which  fel- 
spar is  combined  with  hornblende,  or  less  com- 
monly augite,  the  mixture  being  evident  and 
the  ingredients  distinct.  Eng.  Cyc. 

GREEN'SWARD,  n.  Turf  green  with  grass.  "  A 
thin  greensward.''*  Swift. 

GREEN'SWORD,  n.    See  Greensward.  Dryden. 

GREEN'-VIT-R|-QL,  n.  Crystallized  sulphate  of 
iron ;  copperas.  Brande. 

GREEN'-WAX,  n.  {Eng.  Laio.)  The  estreats  of 
fines,  issues,  and  amercements  in  the  English 
exchequer,  delivered  to  the  sheriff  under  the 
seal  of  that  court,  made  in  green  wax.     Burrill. 

GREEN'WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  Dyers'  weed;  green- 
broom  ;  Genista  tinctoria.  Loudon. 

GREEN'-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  1.  A  wood  consid- 
ered as  it  appears  in  the  spring  or  summer. 

Through  all  the  green-wood  wide.  Chaucer. 

2.  Wood  newly  cut. 

+  GREES,  ■«.     See  Greeze.  Keepe. 

GREET,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  gretan;  Dut.  groetan  ;  Ger. 
grOssen.  —  Ikre  thinks  from  grith,  the  Old  Frs. 
§  IcQl.grid^  peace,  a  wishing  peace,  being  the 
oldest  manner  of  saluting.]      \i.  GREiiiTED  ;  pp. 

GREETING,  GREETED.] 

1.  To  salute  ;  to  address,  as  at  meeting ;  to 
welcome ;  to  hail. 

Go  to  Nabal,  and  greet  him  in  my  name.        \  Sam.  xxv.  5. 
Greet  ye  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss.     1  Cor.  xxvi.  20. 

2".  To  congratulate  ;  to  wish  joy  to. 

Once  had  the  early  matrons  run 

To  greet  her  of  a  lovely  son.  Milton. 

3.  To  compliment. 


This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess. 


Sliak. 


4.  To  meet.  "  We  will  greet  the  time.'*  Shah. 
GREET,  V.  n.     To  meet  and  salute. 

Our  eyes,  ^mhappyl  never  greeted  more.  Pope. 

f  GREET,  V.  n.  To  weep  ;  to  lament ;  to  wail.  — 
See  Greit.  Todd. 

GREET'^R,  tb.     One  who  greets. 

GREET'ING,  n.  Salutation  or  congratulation  at 
meeting,  or  sent  by  one  absent;  expression  of 
good  will  or  happiness ;  compliment. 

Ciesar  sends  greeting  to  the  Queen  of  Egypt.  Shdk. 

Greetings  where  no  kindness  is.  Wordmvoi'th. 

Syn.  —  See  Salute. 

t  GREEZE,  n.  A  flight  of  steps  ;  a  step  ;  —  also 
written  gree,  greece,  grice,  and  gHse.     Johnson, 

t  GREF'FJ-gR,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  Y()d<p(.},  to  write.] 
A  recorder;  a  registrar.  Bp.  Hall. 

f  GRE'GAL,  a.  [L.  grex,  gregiSj  a  flock.]  Re- 
lating or  belonging  to  a  flock.  Bailey. 

-f-GRE-GA'RJ-AN,  a.  Of  the  common  sort;  ordina- 
ry ;  gregarious,  "  Gregarian  soldiers."  Hoioell. 

GR^p-GA'RT-OUS,  ft.  [L.  gregarius  ;  grex,  gregiSy 
a  flock ;  It.  ^i  Sp.  gregario  ;  Fr.  gregaire.']  Going 
in  flocks,  herds,  or  companies. 

No  hirds  of  prey  are  gregarious.  Ray. 

GR^-GA'RJ-OIJS-LY,  ad.  In  a  flock,  herd,  or 
company.  Todd. 

GR^l-GA'RI-OUS-NESS,  ra.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  gregarious.  T'odd. 

GR^-GO'RI-AN,  a.     Belonging  to  Gregory. 

Oregorian  chant,  {Mus.)  a  peculiar  style  of  vocal 
music,  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  in  the  sixtli  cen- 
tury. Moore.  —  Oregorian  telescope^  (j^stron.)  the  most 
coniinon  form  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  invented  by 
Professor  James  Gregory,  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.—  Qrerrorian  calendar,  (Chron.)  a  calend?r  in- 
troduced by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1582,  showing  rhe 
new  and  the  full  moon,  with  tlie  time  of  Easter,  and 
the  movable  feasts  depending  thereon,  by  means  of 
epacts. —  Orcirorian  epoch,  (Chron.)  the  time  at  which 
tlie  computation  by  the  Gregorian  calendar  com- 
menced. This  was  in  March,  1582.  —  Gregorian  year, 
{Chron.)  the  Julian  year  as  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  consisting  of  365  days,  with  an  additional  day, 
making  366  days,  every  fourth  year,  excepting  the  last 
year  of  every  ccniury  of  which  the  number  is  not 
divisible  by  4.  The  mean  Gregorian  ye.ir  exceeds  the 
true  solar  year  by  22.38  seconds,  an  error  rot  worth 
taking  into  account,  as  it  only  amounts  to  a  day  in 
3866  years.    Brande. 
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tGEEIT,  v.n.  \Goth..  greitan.'l  To  cry;  to  la- 
ment ;  —  written  also  greet. 

Tell  me,  good  Hobbinol,  what  gars  thee  greit}     Spenser. 

t  GREITH,  V.  a.  To  prepare;  to  make  ready ;  to 
tit.  —  See  GiiAiTH.  Chaucer. 

GRE'MJ-AL,  a.  [L.  gremium,  the  lap  or  bosom.] 
Pertaining  to  the  lap  or  the  bosom.    [B.]    Bailey. 

GRf-NADE',  n.  [It.  granata,  a  grenade  ;  Sp.  (?)•«- 
naday  a  pomegranate,  also  a  grenade  ;  IV.  gre- 
nade, a  pomegranate,  a  grenade. — See  Pome- 
granate.] A  hollow  globe  or  ball  of  iron,  about 
two  inches  and  a  halt  in  diameter,  filled  with 
gunpowder,  and  thrown  by  the  hand  from  the 
parapets  of  besieged  places  upon  the  invaders, 
as  soon  as  the  fuse  is  lighted ;  —  so  called  from 
the  similarity  of  its  shape  to  that  of  a  pome- 
granate. Gtos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

GREN-A-DrfiR'  [grcn-j-dei',  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.  iVb. ;  gran-£i-der',  S.],  n.     [Fr.  grenadier.] 

1.  One  of  a  company,  called  the  Grenadier 
Company,  comprising  the  tallest  and  stoutest 
men  in  an  infantry  regiment,  taking  post  on  the 
right  of  the  battalion,  and  leading  it  in  every 
attack.  Campbell. 

The  tallest  and  strongest  men  in  the  regiment  were  for- 
merly employed  in  throwing  grenades,  and  hence  they  were 
ealled  grenadiers.  Sullivan. 

2.  A  fowl  found  in  Angola,  in  Africa.  Wright. 
GR?-NA'DO,  n.  See  Grenade.  Watts. 
GR5-NAT'{-F6RM,  a.   Being  in  the  form  of  gren- 

atite.  Wright. 

GREN'A-TITE,    n.       (Min.)     The    cross-stone ; 

staurotide ;  staurolite.  Dana. 

ORES  (gra),  n.  [Fr.]  {Geol.)  Grit  or  sandstone  ; 
a  brown  freestone.  Brande. 

GRfS-SO'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  gressus,  a  stepping.] 
{Ornith.)  Having  three  toes  forward,  two  of 
which  are  connected,  and  one  behind.   Brande. 

GREUT  (grot),  n.  {Minina.)  A  kind  of  fossil 
body  consisting  of  sandy,  hard,  earthy  particles  ; 
grit.  Weale. 

a  sort  of  tin-ore,  with  its  grettU  that  is,  a  congeries  of 
crystals  or  sparks  of  spar,  of  the  bigness  of  bay-salt,  and  of  a 
brown,  shinmg  color,  immersed  therein.  ^ 


Arabian  greyhound. 

Ornith.)  A  sp'ecies  of 
goose       ' 


which  is  the 


Grew. 

GREW  (gru),  i.  from  groic.     See  Geow. 

GREW'SOME  (grii'sum),  a.  [Scottish.]  Horri- 
ble ;  frightful.  Jamieson.    Sir  IV.  Scott. 

GREWT  (grut),  n.     See  Gkeut.  Ogilvie. 

GREY  (gra),  a.    Gray.  —  See  Gray. 

.6®=  More  properly  and  commonly  written  gray. 

GREY'HOUND  (gra'liofind), 
n.  [A.  S,  c/righund.'] 
(Zonl.)  A  tall  dog,  re- 
markable for  the  keen- 
ness of  its  sight,  the 
symmetry,  strength,  and 
beauty  of  its  form,  and 
its  great  swiftness  in 
the  chase ;  —  written  also 
grayhowid. 

GREY'LAG  (gra'l&g),  n.  ( 
goose ;  the  common  wil 

origin  of  the  domestic  goose  of  our  farm-yards  ; 
Anserferus.  Yarrell. 

GREY'WAC-K?  (gra'w&k-e),  lo.  {Min.)  See  Grax- 
WACKE.  Lyell. 

GREY'-WEATH-5R§,  n.  pi.  {Geol.)  Large  bowl- 
ders of  silicious  sandstone  which  occur  in  vari- 
ous places,  as  the  stones  forming  the  Druidical 
temple  at  Stonehenge.  Craig.    Ogilvie. 

GRi'AS,  «.  {Bot.)  The  anchovy-pear,  a  genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  Jamaica.  P.  Cyc. 

t  GRICE,  ?i.    1.  [Dan.  (7ms,  a  pig.  —  Fr. //n's,  gray. 

Richardson.']     A  little  pig.       Piers  Ploiiltman. 

2.  A  step.  —  See  GuEEZE.  Shak. 

GRID'DLE,  re.  \yf .  greidell  \  GubI.  groideal,  groi- 
dle,  griddle,  gridiron.  —  See  Gridiiion.] 

1.  An  iron  pan  or  vessel  for  baking  cakes. 

2.  A  miner's  wire-bottom  sieve.     Simmonds. 

t  GRIDE,  V.  n.  [It.  gridare.  Johnson.  —  Rich- 
ardson considers  it  the  same  word  as  Gird.  — 
See  Gird.]  To  smite;  to  prick  or  cut.  "Through 
his  thigh  the  mortal  steel  did  gride."     Spenser. 

GRID'5-LIN,  a.  [Fr.  gris  de  lin,  the  gray  of  flax.] 
Having  a  purplish  or  lilac  color.  Dryden. 


GRIEVOUSLY 

GRID'iR-ON  (grid'i-urn),  «.  [Su.  Goth.  (;r<pdda, 
to  bake.^  Jamieson.  —  Gael,  groideal,  gridiron.  — 
"  Grid  is  not  improbably  a  corruption  of  the  Fr. 
grille."     Richardson.'] 

1.  A  portable  ^rate  on  which  meat  is  laid  to 
be  broiled  upon  the  fire.  Johnson. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  kind  of  frame  for  drawing  a 
ship  upon,  to  be  docked  and  repaired.  Simmonds. 

Gridiron  pendulum,  a  pendulum  formed  of  five  bara 
of  metal,  — three  of  steel,  and  two  of  an  alloy  of  zinc 
and  silver, —  so  arranged  that  the  expansion  of  one 
series  of  bars  is  counteracted  by  the  expansion  of  the 
other  series,  and  thus  compensating  for  changes  of 
temperature.  Francis. 

GRIEF  (gref),  n.  [L.  gravis,  heavy;  Fr.  grief; 
Dxxt.  prief,  grievance.  — See  Grieve.] 

1.  Trouble  for  something  past;  pain  of  mind  ; 
sorrow  ;  affliction  ;  regret ;  sadness. 

Gri^"\s  sometimes  consiclered  as  synonymous  TTith  sorrow; 
and,  in  this  case,  we  si^eak  of  the  tramsijorts  of  grief.  At 
other  times  it  expresses  more  silent,  deep,  and  painful  affec- 
tions, such  as  arc  inspired  by  domestic  calamities,  or  by  the 
distress,  either  of  body  or  mind,  experienced  by  those  whom 
we  love  and  value.  Cogan. 

2.  A  cause  of  sorrow ;  a  trial. 

A  foolish  son  is  a  grv^  to  his  father.         Prov.  xvii.  25. 

3.  t Grievance;  complaint;  harm;  injury. 

What  private  griefs  tliey  have,  alas!  I  Iciiow  not.       Shah. 

4.  t  Pain  ;  disease.  "  Or  take  away  the  gHef 
of  a  woimd."  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Affliction,  Sorrow. 

GRIEF'FUL,  «.     Full  of  sorrow  or  grief.     Collins. 

GRIEF'L^SS,  a.     Sorrowless  ;  without  grief. 

t  GRIEF'-SHOT,  «..     Pierced  with  grief.       S?iak. 

t  GRIEV'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  cause  grief;  lam- 
entable.    "A  vice  full  g?'ievable."  Gower, 

GRIJEV'ANCE  (gre'v^ns),  n.     [Dut.  gHef.'] 

1.  Any  effect  of  human  conduct  which  causes 
grief;  a  wrong  suffered ;  hardship;  injury. 

The  wife  withheld,  the  treasure  ill-detained, — 
Cause  of  the  war,  and  grievance  of  the  land, — 
With  honorable  justice  to  restore.  Pope. 

2.  t  A  sense  of  injury  ;  grief. 

Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances.  ffJiak. 

GRIEVE  (grev),  v.  a.  [L.  gravo,  to  make  heavy  ; 
gravis,  heavy ;  It.  gravare  ;  Sp.  agraviar,  agra- 
var  ;  Fr.  grever  ;  Dut.  grieve?i.'\     [z.  ciueveb  ; 

pp.  GRIEVING,  GRIEVED.] 

1.  To  hurt ;  to  pain  ;  to  afflict ;  to  wound. 

He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men.  Zam.  ni.Sii. 

2.  To  hurt  the  feelings  of;  to  give  pain  of 
mind  to;  to  make  sorrowful.  "Which  so 
grieved  him  that  he  ran  mad  and  died.'*     Shak. 

3.  To  lament ;  to  deplore.  "  The  beholders 
.  .  .  gHeved  his  destiny."     [r.]  Beresby. 

Syn.  — See  Afflict,  Sorrow. 

GRIEVE,  V.  n.  To  feel  pain  or  regret ;  to  mourn  ; 
to  sorrow ;  to  lament;  —  followed  by  at  or  by 
for.     "  Do  you  not  grieve  at  this  ?  "  Shak.  , 

Nor  joy  nor  grieve  too  much/or  things  beyond  our  care. 

Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  grieve  is  an  inward  act,  and  lies  in  the 
mind  ;  to  mourn  is  an  outward  act,  and  displays  itself 
by  some  external  mark  ;  to  lament  is  a  transitory  act 
or  feeling.  Cfrieve  inwardly;  mown  outwardly;  la- 
ment aloud.  Silent  gi-ief  ox  Tuourning ;  \ouA  lamenta- 
tion. 

GRIEV'^R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  grieves. 

GRIEViNG-LV",  ad.  In  sorrow;  sorrowfully.  Shak. 

GRIEVOUS  (gre'vus),  a.  [L.  gravis,  heavy.— 
From  gH&ve.  —  See  Grieve.] 

1.  Causing  grief,  uneasiness,  or  distress  ; 
hard  to  be  borne  ;  afflictive ;  painful.  *'  A  great 
but  grievous  truth."  Watts. 

To  the  flesh,  as  the  apostle  himself  granteth,  all  affliction 
is  naturally  grievotts.  Hooker. 

2.  Atrocious;   heavy;  heinous. 

It  was  a  grieroTts  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Csesar  answered  it.  Shak. 

3.  Expressing  great  uneasiness.  "  Grievous 
complaints."  Clarendon. 

4.  Vexatious  ;  provoking;  irritating.  "Griev- 
ous words  stir  up  anger."  Prov,.  xv.  1. 

5.  Destructive ;  baneful ;  calamitous  ;  trouble- 
some.   "  A  grievous  whirlwind."    Jer.  xxiii.  19. 

Syn.  —  See  Troublesome. 

GRIEV'oyS-LY,  ad.     In  a  grievous  manner. 


A,  E,  I,  ^,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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GRIEV'OUS-NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
grievous  ;  oppressiveness  ;  oppression. 

2.  Sorrow ;  pain  ;  calamity  ;  affliction ;  dis- 
tress.    "  The  grievousness  of  war."  Isa.  xxi.  15. 

3.  _  Atrociousness  ;  enormity  ;  wickedness. 
"  Grievousness  of  sinners."  Burton. 

GRIF'FIN,    ;„.    [Gr.yp64.;L. 

GRIF'FpJV,  )  gryphits;  It.yrif- 
fo^  PWone  \  i^.grifoi  tx. 
griffon.  —T>\xt.  griffoen  \  Ger. 
greij'^  A  fabulous  animal  of 
antiquity,  usually  represent- 
ed with  the  body  and  feet  of 
a  lion,  and  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle  or 
a  vulture,  signifying  the  union  of  strength  with 
agility. 

The  figures  of  griffiTis  were  frequently  used  as  ornamenta 
in  works  of  art.  Fairholt. 

GRIF'FlN-LiKE,  a.  Resembling  a  griffin.  Milton. 

GRIg,  n.     1.  A  small  eel ;  the  sand-eel.    Walton. 

.2.  Health.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

As  merry  as  a  grig;  a  proverbial  expression,  cor- 
rupted from  "  ag  merry  as  a  Greek,"  the  Greeks  being 
proverbially  spoken  of  by  the  Romans  as  fond  of  good 
living  and  free  potations.  JVares.    Richardson. 

GRILL,  V.  a.  [Fr.  griller ;  grille^  a  grate ;  gril,  a 
gridiron ;  L.  craticula,  a  small  gridiron.] 

1.  To  broil  on  a  gridiron.  Cotgrave. 

2.  To  cause  to  shake  ;  to  terrify.  Clarke. 
t  GRILL,  w.    [It  may  be  formed  h'om  grisly.  Rich- 
ardson.—  See    Grisly.]       Causing    to    shake 
through  cold.                                              Chaucer. 

GRILL,  n.     A  very  small  fish.  Crabb. 

GRIL-LADE'  [gril-lad',  S.  W.  P.  Sm.;  gril'lad, 
/«.],  71.  [Fr.  —  See  GiULL,  v.  a.]  Any  thing 
broiled  on  a  gi'idiron.  Johnson. 

GRIL'LA^E,  n.  [Fr.]  A  railing:  — a  range  of 
sleepers  or  cross-beams  supporting  a  platform 
or  structure  on  marshy  grounds.  Francis. 

QRILLEy  n.  [Fr.]  An  iron  grate  or  railing;  a 
grating.  Clarke. 

fGRIL'Llf,  V.  a.     To  harass  ;  to  worry  ;  to  hurt. 

We  're  grHlUed  all  at  Temple-Bar.  ITudibras, 

GRILSE,  n.   A  salmon  not  fully  grown ;  the  name 

for  a  salmon  till  it  has  spawned  once.     YaiTell. 
GRIM,  a,     [A.    S.  ^rim  ;    Dut.  grimmig ;    Ger. 

grimm, ;  Dan.  grim,   ugly ;  grum,  cruel ;   Icel. 

grimmr ;    Sw.  grym, ;  "W".  grimmi.  —  It.  griino^ 

morose  ;  Sp.  grima,  fright.] 

1.  Having  an  appearance  of  terror  ;  horrible  ; 
hideous  ;  ferocious ;  frightful ;  surly  ;  grum. 

Gnrn  Saturn  yet  remains 
Bound  in  those  gloomy  caves  with  adamantine  chains. 

Drayton, 
"What  if  the  breath  tiiat  kindled  those  fffim  fires. 
Awaked,  should  blow  them  into  seven-fold  rage?  Milton. 

2.  Ugly  ;  ill-looking ;  stern  ;  ghastly. 

Venus  was  like  her  mother;  for  her  father  is  but  grim,  Sfiak. 

GRI-MACE',  n.     [Fr.,  from  the  root  of  grim.'] 

1.  A  distortion  of  the  countenance  from  habit, 
affectation,  or  insolence. 

The  French  notion  is  addicted  to  grimace.  Spectator. 

The  dull  grimace  of  scolding  age.  Cooper. 

2.  An  air  of  affectation. 

Vice  in  a  vizard,  to  avoid  grimace. 

Allows  all  freedom  but  to  see  the  face.         Granville. 

GRI-MACE',  v.n.  To  distort  the  countenance; 
to  assume  affected  airs.  Martineau. 

GRf-MACED',  ».  Distorted;  having  a  crabbed 
look.  Wright, 

GRJ-MAL'KIN,  «.  [Fr.  gris,  gray,  and  Eng.  mal~ 
kiUf  a  dim.  of  Maria.  Skinner.  —  Grey-nialkin, 
a  name  for  a  fiend,  supposed  to  resemble  a  gray 
cat.    Nares.]     An  old  cat.  Swift. 

GRIME,   0.  a.     [A.  S.  hrum,  hryme,  soot;    Icel, 

h7^m.]    [?'.  grimed;  pp.  GRIMING,  GRIMED.]    To 

dirt ;  to  sully  deeply  ;  to  soil ;  to  begrime.   Shak. 
GRIME,  n.    Dirt  deeply  insinuated.  Shak. 

'  GRIM'-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  a  stern  coun- 
tenance ;  grim-visaged.  ^*  The  grim-faced  god 
of  war."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

GRIM'-GRiN-N|NG,  a.  Grinning  horribly.  "Gnm- 
grinning  ghost."  Shak. 

GRIM'-LOOKED  (-liikt),  a.  Having  a  grim  or 
dismal  aspect,     "  0  grim-looked  night !  *'  Shak. 


GRlM'-Vi§-A^ED     (-viz-?ijd),    «. 
"  Grim-visaged  war." 


GRiM'LY,  a.    Having  a  hideous  look ;  grim. 

In  glided  Marearet'e  grimly  ghost. 

And  stood  at  William's  feet.  MaUct, 

GRIM'LY,  arf.     1.  Horribly;  hideously. 
2.  (jloomily ;  sternly. 

GRIM'MgR,  ?^.  A  large  pond:  —  a  hinge.  [Lo- 
cal, England.]  Halliwell.     Clarke. 

GRIm'N^SS,  rt.  Horror;  frightfulness.  "The 
grimness  of  her  visage."  Bp.  King. 

f  GRIm'SIR,  n.    A  person  proud  in  office.  Burton. 

Grim-faced. 
Shak. 

GRl'MY,   a.      1.    Having  grime  ;    dirty ;    sooty. 

**  Grimy  coal."  More. 

2.  Grim;  frightful.  "  Stern, ^Wmy look. "il/ore. 

GRIN,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  grennianj  grinnian  ;  Dut.  gry- 
nen\  Ger.  greinen ;  Dan.  gri7ie ;  Sw.  grina.  —  L. 
ringorj  to  show  the  teeth  ;  It.  digHgnare.']     \i. 

GRINNED  ;  pp.  GRINNING,  GRINNED.]        To    Set 

the  teeth  together  and  withdraw  the  lips,  as  in 
mirth,  anger,  or  anguish  ;  to  show  the  teeth. 

What  valor  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  f^rin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth, 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away?       Shak. 
Fools  grin  on  fools,  and  Stoic-hke  support, 
Without  one  sigh,  the  pleasures  of  a  court.         Young. 

GRIN,  n.  The  act  of  grinning,  or  closing  the 
teeth  and  showing  them. 

The  muscles  were  so  drawn  together  on  each  side  of  his 
face,  that  he  showed  twenty  teeth  at  a  grin.  Addison. 

t  GRIN,  n.     [A.  S.  grin.]    A  snare ;  a  trap  ;  a  gin. 

And  like  a  bird  that  hasteth  to  his  grin.  Chaucer. 

GRIND,  V.  a.  [Goth,  grind;  A,  S.  grindan  ;  Frs. 
grunen,  to  grind :  —  Dut.  gniizenf  to  bruise  ;  Ger. 
grand,  gravel;  Dan.  gryned,  grit  or  gritty; 
grytte,  to  grind  or  bruise  by  a  mill.  —  "It  ap- 
pears to  be  allied  to  A.  S.  rendan,  hrendan  ;  Ir. 
rannan,  rannaim  ;  "W.  rhannu ;  Bret,  ranna  ;  to 
divide."  Bosworth.]  \i.  ground  ;  pp.  grind- 
ing, GROUND.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  powder  or  small  fragments  or 
particles  by  friction ;  to  comminute  by  attrition  ; 
to  triturate  ;  to  pulverize. 

The  people  ground  the  manna  In  mills.  Nwn.  xi.  8. 

Fierce  famine  is  your  lot  for  thia  misdeed, 

Reduced  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you  feed.     Drydai. 

2.  To  rub  one  against  another  ;  to  grate. 

[He]  'gan  to  grind 
His  grated  teeth  for  great  disdain.  Spenser. 

3.  To  sharpen  or  smooth  by  rubbing ;  to  rub 
to  an  edge  or  point. 

I  have  ground  the  axe  myself.  Shak. 

4.  To  oppress;  to  harass;  to  persecute. 


No  gainful  office  gives  him  the  pretence 
To  grind  the  subject  or  defraud  the  prince. 


Dryden. 


GRIND,  V.  n.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of  grinding ; 
to  turn  a  mill. 

Fettered  they  send  thee 
Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grind 
Among  the  slaves  and  asses.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  rubbed  together  as  in  the  operation 
of  grinding.  Wright. 

3.  To  be  ground,  made  smooth,  or  sharpened. 

Wright. 
GRIND'gR,  n.     1.  One  who  £!;rinds. 

2.  The  instrument  of  grinding.  *' The  grind- 
er's  nether  stone."  Sandys. 

3.  One  of  the  double  or   molar   teeth  that 
serves  to  grind  the  food;  a  jaw-tooth. 

Herb-eating  animals  . . .  have  strong  grinders.    Arbuthnot. 

GRIND'^.R-Y-WArE'HOUSE,  n.  A  shop  where 
the  materials  and  tools  for  shoemakers  and 
other  workers  in  leather  are  kept  for  sale  ;  — 
called  in  the  U.  S.  a  finding-store.     Simmonds. 

GRIND'JNG,J9.  a.  1.  Reducing  to  powder  or  minute 
fragments  ;  crushing.    "  Grinding  jaws."  Rowe. 

2.  Sharpening;  bringing  to  a  point  or  edge. 

3.  Oppressing;  harassing;  oppressive. 

GRIND'ING-LY,  ad.  With  oppression  or  cruelty ; 
harassingly.'  Qu.  Rev. 

GRlND'ING-SLiP,  n.  A  kind  of  oil-stone;  — a 
hone.  Simmonds. 

fGRIN'DLE-STONE,  n.     A  grindstone.     "That 

turn  round  like  grindle-stones."  B.  Jonson. 

GRIND'L^T,  n.     A  small  drain  or  ditch.     Crahb. 

GRIND'STONE,  or  GRIND'STONE   [grlnd'ston,  S. 


W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  grlnd'stSn,  commonly^ 
grin'stun,  Smart],  n.  [grind  zxid.  stone.]  A  cir- 
cular sandstone  for  sharpening  tools. 

To  hold  the  nose  to  the  grindstone,  to  retain  in  servi- 
tude; to  oppress.  "He  would  chide  them  and  tell 
tliem  tliey  might  be  ashamed,  for  lack  of  courage,  to 
suffer  the  Lacediemonians  to  hold  their  noses  to  the 
grindstone."  J^orth's  Plutarch. 

GRIN'NJ^R,  n.     One  who  grins.  Addison. 

GRIN'NING,  p.  a.  Drawing  aside  the  lips  so  as 
to  show  the  teeth  ;  making  grins. 

GRTn'NING-LY,  ad.     In  a  grinning  manner. 

GRIP,  n.     1.  [A.  S.  ffrfPjD.]  A  little  ditch.       Ray. 

2.  [See  Gripe.]    Power  of  griping ;  a  grasp; 

a  gripe ;  a  clutch.     [Vulgar.]  Wright. 

GRIP,  V.  a.    1.  To  cut  into  ditches  or  furrows  ;  to 

drain  ;  to  trench.  Ilolloivay. 

2.  To  grasp  by  the  hand  ;  to  gripe.  Brockett. 

GRIP,     I  ,j_      [-L_  gryps.  —  See  Griffin.]      The 
GRIPE,  )  fabulous  animal  called  the  griffin.  Shak. 

GRIPE,  V.  a.  [Goth.  greipa?i ;  A.  S.  gripan ;  Dut. 
grypen-,  Ger. greif en;  Ttan.gribe;  Icel. greipa; 
Sw.  gripa.  —  Fr.  gripper.  —  Gr.  ypnrtfjwj  ypmi^u), 
to  fish;  ypTiTog,  a  fishing-net.  —  Heb.  C]'l3.]     \_i. 

GRIPED  ;  pp.  GRIPING,  GRIPED.] 

1.  To  lay  hold  of;  to  hold  tight  or  close;  to 
grasp ;  to  clutch ;  to  clasp ;  to  squeeze  ;  to  pinch. 

He  that  speaks  doth  gi-ipe  the  hearer's  wrist.  Shak. 

Their  left  hand  g7-ipes  their  bucklers  in  the  ascent.  Dryden. 

2.  To  give  pain  to ;  to  pain ;  to  afflict. 
"Grief  gripes  my  heart."  Stafford. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  pained  in  the  bowels. 

Thus,  full  of  counsel,  to  the  den  she  went, 

Griped  all  the  way.  Dryden. 

GRIPE,  V.  n.     1.  To  feel  the  colic.  Locke. 

2.  To  obtain  money  meanly ;  to  be  covetous 
or  miserly;  to  pinch.  Fell. 

3.  {Naut.)  To  bring  a  ship's  head  up  to  the 
wind ;  to  tend  to  come  up  into  the  wind. 

A  ship  is  said  to  gripe  when  she  is  inclined  to  run  to  wind- 
ward of  her  course,  particularly  when  she  sails  with  the  wind 
on  tlie  beam  or  quarter.  Mar.  Diet. 

GRfPE,  n.  1.  Seizure  with  the  hand  or  paw; 
gi-asp ;  hold ;  clutch ;  squeeze. 

A  barren  scephe  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal  hand.      Shak. 
Fired  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  strained  the  breast; 
'Tis  true  the  hardened  breast  resists  the  gripe.  Dryden. 

2.  Oppression  ;  crushing  power. 

I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men.  Shak. 

3.  Affliction;  extreme  distress.  "The^r/pes 
of  smarting  poverty."  Otioay. 

4.  A  lever  to  press  against  a  wheel  to  retard 
or  stop  its  motion  ;  a  brake.  Francis. 

5.  pi.  {Med.)  The  kind  of  pain  in  the  bowels 
which  accompanies  diarrhoea ;  colic.         Floyer. 

6.  {Naut.^  The  fore-foot,  or  piece  of  timber, 
which  terminates  the  keel  at  the  fore-end  :  — -^ 
the  compass  or  sharpness  of  a  ship's  stem  under 
water,  chiefly  towards  the  bottom  of  the  stem  : 
— pi.  an  assemblage  of  ropes,  dead-eyes,  and 
hooks,  used  to  secure  the  boats  upon  the  deck 
of  a  ship  at  sea.  Mat:  Diet. 

GRIPE'PEN-N  Y,  n,  A  niggard ;  a  miser.  Mackenzie. 

GRTP'^R,  n.     One  who  gripes.  Burton. 

GRIP'ING,  71.  L  A  grasping  or  seizure.  "iSup- 
pose  the  long  gripitig  tires  the  griper."  Wiseman. 

2.  Pain  in  the  bowels  ;  colic.  Swift. 

3.  Affliction  ;  distress.  KiUingheck. 

GRIP'JNG,  p.  a.     1.  Holding  fast ;  grasping. 

2.  Afflictive.  *^  Griping  sorrow."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

3.  Distressingthe  bowels;  as,"  Gnj^i'n^  pains." 

GRiP'ING-LY,  ad.    With  griping  pain  or  distress. 
GRIPPE,  71.     [Fr.]     Influenza;  catarrh.    Walsh. 

fGRIP'PLE,  a.     [Dim.  of  gripe.] 

1.  Grasping;  tenacious. 

On  his  shield  he  gripple  hold  did  lay.  Spenser. 

2.  Greedy  ;  oppressive  ;  covetous. 

It  is  easy  to  observe  that  none  are  so  gripple  and  hard-fisted 
as  the  childless.  Jip  Dall. 

fGRIP'PLE-NESS,  n.     Covetousness.     Bp.  Hall. 

fGRis  (gres),  u.  [Old  Fr.  gris  (gray),  a  kind  of 
weasel.  Cotgrave.]  A  costly  fur,  used  for  rich 
robes,  formerly  much  esteemed.  Chaucer. 
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GRIS'— AM-B^R     (gris'Siu-ber),     n.       Ambergris. 

"  Gns-ambei-  steamed."  MiUon. 

GRISE  (grtz),  n.    1.  A  step  ;  a  stair  ;  degree.  Shak. 

2.  A  young  swine  ;  a  pig.  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

See  Grice,  and  Greeze. 

GRI^'5-OUS,  a.  White  mottled  with  blacli  or 
brown ;  grizzly.  Maunder, 

ORI-^ETTE'  (gie-zSt'),  n.    [Fr.]     1.  The  wife  or 

the  daughter  of  a  French  tradesman ;  a  shop-girl. 

She  was  the  hawdsomest  grieette  I  ever  saw.  Sterne. 

2.  A  common  brown  French  fabric  worn  by 

females  of  the  inferior  class.  Simmonds. 

GRTs'KIN,  «.  [From^ns,  or  grise,  a  swine.  Todd.'] 
The  spine  of  a  hog.  Todd. 

GRI§'LED  (griz'zld),  a.    See  Grizzled.       Todd. 

GRI§'L!-NESS,  ».     The  quality  of  being  grisly. 

GRI^'LY  (griz'le),  a.  [A.S.gHsUc;  agrisan,  to 
dread  ;  Ger.  grassUch.']  itorrible  ;  hideous  ; 
frightful ;  horrid  ;  dreadful ;  grizzly. 

My  grisly  countenance  made  others  fly.  SliitJc. 

Back  stepped  those  two  fair  angels,  half  amazed 
So  sudden  to  behold  the  grisly  king.  Milton. 

Qrishj^ox grizzly^liear,  a  large,  fierce  American  bear, 
the  color  of  its  hair  varying  between  gray  and  black- 
ish-brown ;  Ursus  feroz.  "The  bison  contends  in 
vain  with  the  grisly  bear.'^  -En^.  Ct/c. 

GRI'SQN,  n.  [L.]  (Zoal.)  A  South  American  ani- 
mal resembling  the  wolverene,  or  glutton  ;  Gulo 
vittatus.  Baird. 

GRI'^ON^  [gre'zunz,  Jt. ;  griz'unz,  Earnshaw ; 
gre'zong,  S'm.],  n.  pi.     [Fr.,  from  gris,  gray.] 

1.  (Geog.)  A  canton  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
eastern  Alps; — so  named  from  the  Gray 
League  of  1424,  the  members  of  which  were 
dressed  in  gray  frocks.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Swiss  canton  called 
Grisons. 

When,  in  1708,  the  French  armies  invaded  Switzerland, 
and  overturned  its  ancient  confederation,  tlie  Grisons  kept 
aloof.  P.  Cyc. 

GRIST,  n.     [A.  S.  qHst ;  gi-indan,  to  grind.] 

1.  Corn  or  grain  to  be  ground. 

A  mill  .  .  ,  that  never  difl'erence  kenned 

'Twixt  days  for  work  and  holy  tides  for  rest. 

But  always  wrought  and  ground  the  neighbors'  grittt. 

Browne. 

2.  Supply ;  provision. 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say. 

Cannot  without  a  form  subsist; 
And  form,  say  I,  as  well  as  tiiey. 
Must  fail,  it  matter  brings  no  grist.  Swift. 

To  Iring  grist  to  the  milU  to  be  a  source  of  profit. 
GRIS'TLB  (gvis'sl),  n.  [A.  S.  gristle.  —  L.  crus- 
tula,  a  little  rind,  or  crust.  Skinner.  —  L.  carti- 
lage. Sullivan.  —  A  dim.  of  grist,  i.  e.  that 
which  may  be  crushed.  Richardson.']  Carti- 
lage ;  a  smooth,  white,  opaline,  and  solid  ani- 
mal substance,  liighly  elastic  and  compressible, 
but  less  hard,  heavy,  and  compact  than  bone  ;  — 
serving  to  cover  and  protect  the  ends  of  articu- 
lated bones,  and  entering  into  the  structure  of 
several  important  organs,  as  the  larynx  and  the 
trachea.  Palmer. 

GRIST'LY  (gris'sle),  a.  Cartilaginous  ;  made  of 
gristle."    "  Gristly  junctures."  .  More. 

GRIST'— MILL,  re.  A  mill  for  grinding  grain  ;  a 
corn-mill ;  a  grain-mill ;  a  flour-mill.  [U.  S.]  Holt. 

GRIT,  n.  [A.  S.  gryt,  grytta,  grit,  fine  flour;  Dut. 
gritt,  gort ;  Ger.  grilize  ;  Dan.  griid,  gryn ;  Icel. 
grim  ;  Sw.  gryt,  grot.  —  See  Grate.] 

1.  The  coarse  part  of  meal.  Johnson. 

2.  Oats  hulled  or  coarsely  ground;  shelled 
oats ;  groats.  Johnson. 

3.  Rough,  hard  particles  ;  sand  ;  gravel. 

The  sturdy  pear-tree  here 
Will  rise  luxuriant,  and  with  toughest  root 
Pierce  the  obstructing  grit  and  restive  marl.    Phillips. 

4.  A  kind  of  hard  sandstone  employed  for  mill- 
stones, grindstones,  &c. ;  gritstone.  Simmonds. 

t  GRITH,  n.  [A.  S.  grith,  grytk,  peace.]  Agree- 
ment ;  union ;  concord.  Gower. 

GRIT'STONE,  re.  A  stone  or  earth  containing 
hard  particles  ;  grit.  Pilkington. 

GRIT'TJ-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  abounding  in 
grit;  sandiness.  Mortimer. 

GRIT'TY,  a.  Full  of  hard  particles ;  consisting 
of  grit;  sandy.     "  Gritty  meal."  Horsley. 

t  GRIZE,  ■«.    A  step.  —  See  Grise.  Shak. 


GRIZ'^-LIN  (grTz'e-lin),(r.  SeeGKiDELiN.  Temple. 

GRiZ'ZLE,  re.  [Fr.  grisaille;  gris,  gray.]  A 
mixture  of  white  and  black  ;  gray.  Shak. 

GRTz'ZLED  (griz'zld),  a.  Interspersed  with  gray. 
"  Grizzled  and  bay  horses."  Zech.  vi.  3. 

GRIZ'ZLY,  a.     Somewhat  gray ;  grayish ;  grisly. 

Living  creatures  do  chonge  their  hair  witli  age,  turning  to 
be  pray  and  white,  as  is  seen  in  men,  though  some  earner, 
some  later  ...  in  old  squirrels  that  turn  grizzly.  Bacon. 

GROAN  (gron),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  granian  ;'Ger.  grannen, 
greinen  ;  Dan.  grine  ;  Sw.  grina.  —  See  Grunt.] 

[i.   GROANED;  pp.   GROANING,  GROANED.]   To 

breathe  with  a  deep  murmuring  noise,  as  in 
pain  or  distress  ;  to  moan. 

Men  groan  fVom  out  of  the  city.  Job  xxiv.  12. 

Repenting,  and  groaning  for  anguish  of  spirit.  Wisdom  v.  3. 

GROAN,  re.  1.  An  emission  of  breath,  vocal  but 
not  articulate,  occasioned  by  pain  or  sorrow  ;  a 
deep  sound  or  sigh  uttered  in  distress.  Dryden. 

Dire  was  t^e  tossing,  deep  the  groan:  Milton. 

2.  A  hoarse  sound. 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain  I  nc  er 
Remember  to  have  heard.  Shab. 

GROAN'^R,  re.     One  who  groans. 

tGROAN'fUL  (gron'ffll),  a.  Sad;  agonizing. 
"  And  gave  ...  a  groanful  sound."         Spenser. 

GROAN'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  groans ; 
an  inarticulate  cry  of  pain  or  anguish ;  lamen- 
tation ;  groan.  "  The  groanings  of  a  deadly 
wounded  man."  Ezek.  xxx.  24. 

2.  Child-birth,  or  lying-in.     [Local.]     Forby. 

3.  {Hunting.^  The  cry  of  a  buck.    Chambers. 

GROAT  (grawt)  [grawt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ; 
grot,  Ja.],  re.     [Dut.  groot;  Ger.  §  Gael,  grot.] 

1.  An  old  English  coin  of  the  value  of  four 
pence  ;  first  coined  by  Edward  III.         Brande. 

Our  niece  of  fourpencc,  being  formerly  ;7rea^  (even  as  great 
as  a  shilling  now  is),  is  called  a  groat.  Buttei-^s  Eng.  G/'ani.  1633. 
A  very  large  quantity  ot  groats  was  coined  in  1854.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  common  term  for  a  small  sum.       Shak. 

GROATS  (grSiwts),  n.  pi.  [See  Grit.]  Oats  that 
have  the  hulls  taken  off";  oatmeal ;  grits.  Johnson. 

GROATS'WORTH  (grSlwts'wurth),  re.  The  value 
of  a  groat.  Sherwood. 

GRO'C^R,  re.  [Ft.  grassier. — See  Gross.]  Lit- 
erally, a  dealer  by  the  gross  :  —  appropriately,  a 
dealer  in  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  fruits,  and 
other  articles  of  food  for  the  table.  Watts. 

GRO'C^R-Y,  n.  1.  A  term  applied  to  the  commod- 
ities of  grocers  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

Many  cartloads  of  wine,  grocery,  and  tobacco.        Clarendon. 

2.  The  shop  of  a  grocer.     [U.  S.]  Craig. 

GROG,  re.  A  beverage  made  of  spirituous  liquor, 
as  rum,  gin,  &c.,  diluted  with  water,  commonly 
without  sugar. 

Old  Admiral  Vernon  first  introduced  rum  and  water  aa  a 
beverage  on  board  a  ship :  he  used  to  wear  a  grogram  cloak 
in  foul  weather,  which  gained  him  the  appellation  of  Old 
Grog.  From  him  the  sailors  transferred  this  name  to  the 
liquor.  Kotes  Br  Queries. 

GROG'-BLOS-SOM,  re.  A  deep-red  color  on  the 
nose  or  face,  occasioned  by  drinking  ardent 
spirits  to  excess.  Wright. 

GR6G'-DRINK-PR,  re.  One  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  grog.  Clarke. 

GR0G'G5R-Y,  re.  A  place  where  grog  is  sold  and 
drunk  ;.  a  grog-shop  ;  a  tippling-shop.     Jarves. 

GROG'GJ-NESS,  n.  Stiffness  in  the  foot  of  a  horse, 
occasioned  by  battering  the  hoof  on  hard  ground : 
—  a  term  applied  also  to  any  species  of  un- 
soundness or  weakness  in  the  fore-legs  of  a 
horse.  Wright. 

GR6g'GY,  a.    1.  Affected  by  grog;  partially  in- 
toxicated; tipsy.     [Vulgar.]  Todd, 
2.    (Man.)    Applied  to   a  horse    that   bears 
wholly  on  his  heels  in  trotting.                    Craig. 

GROG'RAM,  re.  [Low  L.  grossogranus,  of  a  coarse 
texture  ;  It,  grosagrana  ;  Fr.  gros-grain.] 

1.  Stuff' woven  with  a  large  woof  and  a  rough 
pile  ;  —  written  also  grogeram,  and  grogran. 

'T  was  madam  in  her  grogram  gown.  Swift. 

2.  A  fabric  of  silk  and  mohair  :  —  also  a  spe- 
cies of  strong  silk.  SzTnjnonds. 

GROG'— SHOP,  re.  A  place  where  grog  or  rum  is 
sold  by  retail ;  a  dram-shop.  Murray. 


GROIN,  re.  1.  [Sw.  gren ;  grena,  to  divide.  Se- 
renius.  Richardson.]  The  depression  between 
the  belly  and  the  thigh. 

The  fatal  dart  arrives. 
And  through  the  border  of  his  buckler  drives, 
Passed  through,  and  pierced  his  groin.  Xh-yden. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  line  made  by  the  intersection 
of  two  arches  which  cross  each  other  at  any 
angle.  Brande. 

3.  (Engineering.)  A  breakwater  to  retain 
sand  or  mud  thrown  up  by  the  tide.       Francis. 

4.  t  [Fr.  groin.]  The  snout  of  a  hog.  Chaucer. 

t  GROIN,  V.  re.  [A.  S.  granian.  —  See  Groan.] 
To  grumble  ;  to  growl ;  to  grunt.  Chaucer. 

GROINED,  a.  Having  a  groin  or  groins. ."  Groined 
arches."  Bntton. 

GROM'ILL,       J  „_  (5(,^.)  ^  perennial  plant  of  the 

GROM'WELL,  )  genus      Lithospermum ;  —  called 

also  graymill,  and  gray  millet.  Loudon. 

GR6m'M5T,  m.  [Fr.  gourmette.]  (Naut.)  A  sort 
of  small  ring  or  wreath,  formed  of  the  strand  of 
a  rope,  used  to  fasten  the  upper  edge  of  a  sail 
to  its  stay,  and  for  other  purposes.       Falconer. 

GR0-NIN'p5-NISTS,  re.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sub- 
division of  the  sect  of  Anabaptists.        Brande. 

Gr66m,  re.  [Dut.  jrrom,  a  boy.  —  Goth,  i^  A.  S. 
guma,  d.mB.n.  —  See  Bridegroom.  —  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  considers  the  r  as  existing  only  in  the  Eng. 
%  Scot,  grome,  or  groom,.] 

1.  A  boy  or  young  man ;  a  waiter  ;  a  servant ; 
—  especially,  in  modern  use,  one  who  takes  care 
of  horses  ;  a  stable-servant.  .  Smart. 

Death  is  but  a  groom 
Which  brings  a  taper  to  the  outward  room.       Donne. 

2.  A  term  used  to  designate  several  officers 
of  the  royal  household ;  as,  "  Groom  in  wait- 
ing"; "  Groom  of  the  stole,"  &c.  Brande. 

3.  A  man  newly  married,  or  about  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  a  bridegroom. 

The  brides  are  waked,  their  grooms  are  dressed.       Dryden. 

GR66m,  v.  a.  To  take  care  of,  as  horses.  Layard. 

t  GR66m'-POR-TER,  re.  An  officer  in  the  court 
of  the  sovereign  of  England  who  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  games.  Warburton. 

GR66m§'MAN,  re.  One  who  attends  a  bride- 
groom at  his  wedding.     [U.  S.] 

GROOVE,  V.  a.  [See  Grave.]  \i.  grooved  ;  pp. 
grooving,  grooved.]  To  cut  into  channels 
or  grooves  ;  to  hollow.  Pennant. 

GR66ve,  re.     1.  A  furrow  or  channel  cut  with  a 

tool ;  a  sunken  rectangular  channel.        Moxon. 

2.  A  shaft  or  pit  in  mines.  Boyle. 

GROOVED, p.  (J.     Furrowed;  channelled. 

GROOV'JpR,  re.  One  who  grooves  ;  a  miner.   Grose. 

GROPE,  'D.  n.  [A.  S.  grapian,  gropian ;  ge  and 
rapian,  to  reap,  to  gather ;  Dut.  rapen.  —  See 

GkIPeJ      [«.  GROPED  ;  pp.  groping,  GROPED.] 

1.  t  To  use  the  hands  ;  to  feel. 
Hands  they  have,  and  they  shall  not  grope. 

Fs.  cxiii.  7,  Wickliffe's  Trans. 

2.  To  feel,  as  in  the  dark ;  to  feel  or  move  where 
one  cannot  see :  —  to  attempt  any  thing  blindly. 

We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind,  and  we  grope  as  if  we 
had  no  eyes.  isa.  lix.  10. 

GROPE,  V.  a.     1.  tTo  gripe  ;  to  grasp.       Sogers. 

2.  To  search  by  feeling  in  the  dark. 

They  have  left  our  endeavors  to  grope  them  out  by  twi- 
I'Bht.  Browne. 

GROP'^R,  re.     One  who  gropes. 
GROP'[NG-LY,  ad.     In  a  groping  manner. 

GRO-ROI'LITE,  re.  [Groroi,  a  town  in  France,  and 
!.i9os,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  Earthy  manganese,  occur- 
ring in  roundish  masses,  of  a  brownish -black 
color  and  reddish-brown  streak  ;  wad.       Dana. 

GROS'BEAK,  re.    See  Grossbeak.  Pennant. 

OROSQH'EM-,  re.  [Ger.]  A  German  money  of 
account ;  the  24th  part  of  a  rix-doUar.     Crabb. 

GROSS  (gros),  a.     [L.  crassus ;  Low  L.  grosam  ; 

It.  grosso  ;  Sp.  grueso  ;  Fr.  gros.  —  Ger.  gross.] 

1.  Great  ;  thick  ;  large  ;  big  ;  bulky.     "  The 

gross  clouds."  Drayton. 

2    Unrefined ;  impure  ;  dense  ;  thick.    "  The 

grosser  air  below."  Pope, 

3.  Indelicate  ;  coarse  ;  rough  ;  rude  ;  as,  "  A 
gross  witticism." 
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4.  Shameful ;  unseemly ;  unmeet ;  unfit ;  un- 
becoming; enormous.  "Gross  idolatry."  Bp. 
Horsley.     "  Gross  iniquity."     Hooker. 

5.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  stolid. 

Tell  her  of  things  which  no  gross  ear  can  hear.      Milton. 

6.  Great;  palpable.  "A  gross  mistake." 
Smalridge.     "  !do  gross  the  cheat."   Young, 

7.  Taking  in  the  whole  ;  having  no  deduction 
or  abatement;  whole;  total;  as,  "The  gross 
sum**;  "  The  ^ro«5  weight." 

8.  {Law.)  Absolute  ;  entire  ;  not  depending 
on  another.  Bouvier. 

Gross  adventure,  {Law.)  a  maritime  law,  or  bottom- 
ry j —  so  called  because  the  lender  exposes  his  money 
to  the  nerils  of  the  sea,  and  contributes  to  the  gross 
or  general  average.  Bouvier.  ~~  Gross  weig-ht,  the  total 
weight  of  merchandise,  with  the  bag,  box,  or  other 
vessel  containing  it,  from  which  are  to  be  deducted 
tare  and  tret. 
GROSS,  n.  1.  The  main  mass  or  body  ;  the  chief 
part;  the  bulk.  "The  gross  of  the  enemy." 
"The  gross  of  the  people."  Addisoti. 

2.  The  sum  total;  the  whole. 


I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  fill!  three  thousand  ducats. 

3.  The  number  of  twelve  dozen. 


Pine  grossbeak 
ifyrrhvla  enucleatoi ). 


Sliak. 
Locke. 

A  great  gross,  twelve  gross,  or  a  hundred  and  forty- 
four  dozen.  — Adnowson  in  gross,  {Law.)  an  advowson 
belonging  to  a  person,  and  not  to  a  manor.  Bouvier.  — 
Common  in  gross,  or  at  large,  {Law.)  common  neither 
appendant  nor  appurtenant  to  land,  but  annexed  to  a 
man's  person.  —  Villain  (or  villein)  in  gross,  {Eng. 
Law.)  a  villain  who  was  annexed  to  the  person  of  the 
lord,  and  transferable  by  deed  from  one  owner  to 
anotlier.  Blackstone. 

GROSS'BBAK,  n.     [gross 

and  beak.l      {Ornith.) 

A  bird  of  several  spe- 
cies, belonging   to  the 

family   FrmgiUid€B,   or 

finches,   having  a   bill 

convex  above  and  very 

thick   at  the    base  ;  — 

written  also  grosbeak. 
Yarrell. 
GROSS'-FED,  a.    Fed  or  supported  grossly  or  by 

gross  food.  Savage. 

GROSS'-HEAD-:f;D,  a.  Stupid;  dull;  stolid; 
blockish  ;  thickv skulled.  Milton. 

GROS-SI-FI-CA'TION,  u.  [Eng.  gross,  and  L. 
facio,  to  make.] 

1.  A  thickening  or  making  thick,  [r.]  Ogilvie. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  the  swelling  of 
the  ovary  of  plants  after  fertilization.  Henslow. 

GROSS'LY,  ad.  In  a  gross  manner  ;  coarsely  : 
—  greatly  ;  enormously  :  —  shamefully. 

GROSS'NESS,  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  gross; 
bulkiness;  greatness;  fatness;  corpulence. 

2.  Coarseness  ;  density  ;  thickness. 

Tlien  all  this  earthly  grossness  quit, 
Attired  with  stars,  we  shall  for  ever  sit, 
Triumphing  over  Death,  and  Chance,  and  thee,  O  Time. 

Milton. 

3.  Want  of  delicacy  or  refinement ;  coarseness 
of  mind  or  manners  ;  vulgarity.  "  The  gross- 
ness and  pollution  of  their  ideas."     Warburton. 

GR6s-SU-LA'CE~.m,  n.pl.  {Bot.)  An  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  comprehending  the  goose- 
berry and  currant.  P.  Cyc. 

GR6S-SU-LA'CE0ys.(-shus),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
order  Grossulacets,  or  gooseberry  family.  Wright. 

GROS'SU-LAR,n,  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  the  garnet 
kind,  so  named  from  its  green  color.     Phillips. 

GROS'SU-LAR,  a.  [Fr.  groseille,  a  gooseberry.] 
Like  a  gooseberry.  Smart. 

Qr6S-SU-LA' RI~4,  n.  {Min.)  A  green  garnet; 
grossular ;  grossularite.  Brande. 

GR6s'ST;-LA-RITE,  «.  {Min.)  The  asparagus- 
green  variety  of  the  dodecahedral  garnet;  — 
found  in  Siberia.  Craig. 

GROS'Sy-LINE,  n.  [Fr.  groseille,  a  gooseberry.] 
{Cheni.)  The  name  given  to  a  peculiar  principle 
obtained  from  gooseberries  and  other  acid  fruits, 
forming  the  basis  of  jelly.  Craig, 


GR6t,  n.  [A.  S.  g'i-ut;  Dut.  grot;  Ger.  ^  Dan. 
grotte. — It.  grotta;  Sp.  gruta;  Fr.  grotte. — 
Gr.  KpbtTTr} ;  KfivTTTui,  to  conceal ;  L.  crypta.']  A 
cave  ;  a  cavern  ;  a  grotto. 

Umbrageous  grots  and  caves.  Milton. 


GRO-TESaUE'  (gro-t6skO,  o.  [It,  grottesco ;  Sp. 
grutesco  ;  Fr.  grotesque.}  Oddly  formed ;  fanci- 
ful ;  absurd  ;  fantastic  ;  wild ;  unnatural. 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild.        Milton. 

>e®=- The  terra  is  said  to  liave  originated  in  Italy, 

upon  the  discovery  of  some  whimsically  designed 

paintings  in  the  grottos  or  artificial  caves  of  Roman 

houses.  FairhoU. 

GRO-TESQ,UE',  n.  Something  whimsical,  wild,  or 
odd  in  the  graphic  arts  ;  a  wild  design. 

Farce  is  that  in  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in  a  picture.  Dryden. 

GRO-TESaUE'LY,  ad.     In  a  grotesque  manner. 

GRO-TESaUE'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
grotesque  or  oddly  formed.  Ed.  Rev. 


GRO'TIAN   (gro'shgn),   a. 
latitudinarian. 


Relating  to  Grotius ; 
Coleridge. 

GROT'TA,  n.  [It.]  A  cavern. — See  Grotto.  Bacon. 

GROT'TO,   n.i  pi.    grot't6§.     [It.   grotta-,    Sp. 
gruta  ;  Fr.  grotte.  —  See  Gkot.J 

1.  A  large  cave  or  cavern  in  a  mountain  or 
rock ;  a  grot. 

Zoroaster  consecrated  a  round  flTo(to,  such  as  nature  had 
formed  it,  adorned  with  flowers,  to  Mithras.         BoUngbroke. 

2.  An  artificial  cavern,  decorated  with  rock- 
works,  shells,  &c.,  constructed  for  coolness  and 
pleasure.  Francis. 

Syn.  — See  Cave. 

GROT'TO-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.     Ornamental  work 
in  imitation  of  a  grotto.  Cowper. 

GROUND,  n.     [Goth,  grundus;  A.  S.,  Ger.,  Dan., 
iS,-  Sw.  grund  ;  Dut.  grond;  Russ.  grunt.'\ 

1.  The  surface  of  land ;  the  crust  of  the  earth  ; 
soil ;  earth ;  loam ;  mould  :  —  the  earth  as  dis- 
tinguished from  air  or  from  water. 

We  never  distinguish  the  terraqueous  globe  into  ground 

and  water,  but  into  eurth,  or  land, and  water;  again,  we  never 

say  "under  earth,"  but  "  under  ground."  Johnson. 

There  was  dew  upon  all  the  ground.        Judg.  vi.  30. 

Dagon  was  fallen  on  his  face  to  the  ground.       1  Sam.  v.  4. 

2.  Region  ;  territory  ;  country ;  land. 

The  brqok  that  parts 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground.  Milton. 

3.  Land  occupied  ;  estate  ;  possession. 

Thy  next  design  is  on  thy  neighbor's  grounds.   Drj/den. 

4.  t  Depth;  bottom.  "In  the  ^rownrf  of  the 
sea,'*  ^  _  Lib.  Fest. 

5.  That  on  which  any  thing  may  stand  or  rest, 
or  be  raised  or  transacted ;  that  from  which  any 
thing  may  rise  or  originate  ;  foundation  ;  sup- 
port;—  so  applied  chiefly  in  a  figurative  sense. 

The  main  grounds  and  principles  upon  which  he  buildeth. 

White. 

The  grounds  of  our  quarrel  with  France  had  received  no 

manner  of  addition.  Swift. 

6.  t  The  pit  of  a  play-house. 

The  understanding  gentlemen  o'  the  ground  here  asked 
my  j  udgmen  t.  B.  Jonson. 

7.  t  The  foil  to  set  a  thing  oft'. 

Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground.  Shal: 

8.  (Mits.)  A  species  of  composition  the  bass 
of  which  consists  of  a  few  measures  constantly 
repeated  ;  —  the  plain-song.  Warner. 

9.  (Manufactures.)  The  principal  color,  to 
which  all  the  others  are  considered  as  or- 
namental. "  An  orange  ground  with  blue  fig- 
ures." Ure. 

10-  {Etching.)  A  composition  for  covering 
the  plate  to  be  etched,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ni- 
tric acid  from  eating  the  metal  except  where 
the  composition  has  been  removed  with  the 
point  of  the  etching-needle.  Jamieson. 

11.  {Paint.)  The  first  layer  of  color  which  is 
put  iipon  the  canvas  :  —  in  a  finished  picture, 
the  scenery  around  the  principal  objects,  — 
that  part  nearest  the  eye  being  called  the  ^fore- 
ground,  and  the  more  distant  parts  the  back- 
aground.  Francis. 

12.  {Sculp.)  The  flat  surface  from  which  the 
figures  rise  ;  —  said  of  a  work  in  relief.  FairhoU. 

13.  pi.  Lees  or  sediment ;  dregs.  "  The 
grounds  of  strong  beer."  Sha)-p. 

14.  pi.  (Joinery.)  Pieces  of  wood  fiush  with 
the  plastering,  to  which  mouldings  and  other 
finishings  are  attached.  Weale. 

To  gain,  to  gather,  or  to  get,  ground,  to  ^et  nearer  ;  to 
advance:  —  to  prevail ;  to  become  more  general. — To 
give  ground,  to  recede  ;  to  retire  ;  to  retreat.  — r<j  lose 
ground^  to  be  forced  to  recede  or  retire  :  —  to  become 
less  prevalent. —  To  stand  one's  ground,  to  remain 
firm.  Swijt. 

Syn.  —  See  Foundation,  Land. 


GROUND,  V.  a.      [i.  GROUNDED  ;  pp.  GROUNDING, 

GROUNDED.] 

1.  To  place  or  set  on  the  ground ;  as,  "  The 
soldiers  ground  their  arms," 

2.  To  fix,  as  on  a  foundation  ;  to  fix  or  set,  as 
upon  a  cause,  reason,  or  principle;  to  found; 
to  rest ;  to  base. 

Wisdom  groundetk  her  laws  upon  an  in&llible  rule  of 
comparison.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  Found. 

GROUND,  V.  n.  To  strike  the  bottom  or  the 
ground,  and  remain  fixed,  as  a  vessel.      Smart. 

GROUND,  i.  &p.  homgHnd.     See  Grind. 

GR6l)ND'Ag^E,  n.  {Mar.  Law.)  A  custom  or  pay- 
ment for  the  ground  or  berth  occupied  by  a 
ship  while  in  port.  Bouvier. 

GR6uND'-AN-GL|NG,  n.  The  act  of  fishing  with- 
out a  float,  with  a  bullet  placed  a  few  inches 
from  the  hook.  Wright, 

GRoOnd'-ASH,  n.  A  sapling  of  ash  taken  ffom 
the  ground ;  a  young  shoot  from  the  stump  of 
an  ash-tree.  Mortimer. 

GROUND'-BAI-LfFF,  n.  (Mining.)  A  superin- 
tendent of  mines.  Simmonds. 

GROUND'-BAIT,  n.  A  bait  thrown  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water  to  attract  fish.  Walton. 

GROUND'-BASS,  n.  (Mus.)  A  bass  of  a  very  few 
bars,  continually  repeated  :  —  a  fundamental  or 
radical  bass.  Dwight. 

GROuND'-CHER-RY,  Ji.  (Bot.)  An  American 
annual  plant ;  Physealis  viscosa.    Farm.  Ency. 

GROUND'-CUCK'od,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
sub-family  Coccyzinae.  Gray. 

GRotyND'jpD-LY,  ad.  Upon  firm  principles.  Bale. 

GROUND'-FLOOR,  n.  The  lower  floor  of  a  house. 

Pope. 

GROUND'— GRt),  n.  Ice  formed  under  peculiar 
circumstances  at  the  bottom  of  running  water; 
ground  ice  ;  bottom  ice  ;  anchor  ice.      Brande. 

GROUND'-HOG,  n.  (Zool.)  1.  An  American 
quadruped  of  the  marmot  family ;  the  wood- 
chuck  ;  Arctomys  monax.  Audubon. 
2.  A  South  African  insectivorous  animal, 
■which  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  bears  the 
general  appearance  of  a  small,  short-legged 
pig;   Orycteropus  capensis.                   Eng.  Cyc. 

GROI&ND'-I-VY  (grbiind'i-ve).  ti.  (Bot.)  A  creep- 
ing, herbaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Glechoma ; 
—  called  also  alehoof,  tunhoof,  za\Agill.  houdon. 

GROUND'-JOIST,  ?i.  {Carp.)  A  joist  resting  upon 
sleepers  laid  on  the  ground,  or  on  bricks,  &c.  Wr. 

GRoOnd'h;ss,  a.  Wanting  ground.;  unfounded  ; 
ungrounded.     ^^  Groundless  fear."  Prior. 

GROUND'L^SS-LY,  ad.  "Without  reason  ;  with- 
out cause ;  causelessly.  Pope. 

GROUND'LpSS-NESS,  n.  "Want  of  just  reason. 
"  The  groundlessness  of  such  an  opinion."  Knox. 

GROUND'-LINE,  «._  (Geom.)  The  line  of  inter- 
section of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  of 
projection.  Eliot. 

GROUND'LING,  n.  1.  A  fish  which  keeps  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water. 

2.  One  who,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  his  stand  on  the  ground,  or  fioor- 
less  pit,  of  the  theatre  ;  one  of  the  vulgar. 

It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious,  periwig-pated 
fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  cars 
of  tlie  groundlings.  Shak. 

fGROUND'LY,  ad.  Upon  principles;  solidly; 
thoroughly ;  completely.  Ascham. 

GROUND'-MAIL,  n.  A  sum  paid  for  the  right  of 
having  a  corpse  buried  in  a  churchyard.  [Scot- 
land.] .  Jamieson. 

GROUND'-NEST,  n.     A  nest  on  or  in  the  earth. 

"  [The]  lark  left  his  ground-nest."  Milton. 

GROUND'-NUT,H.    (Bot.)  1.  The  European  plant 

Bimiiim  Jlexuostim,  and  its  edible  globular  root, 

which   has  an  aromatic  sweet  taste ;  pig-nut ; 

hawk-nut;  earth-nut;  earth-chestnut- -E^if/.C^/c. 

2.  The  American  Tplant  A7-achis  hypogeca,  and 
its  fruit  or  nut,  which  is  borne  in  pods  under- 
neath the  ground ;  earth-nut ;  pea-nut.  Bartlett. 

3.  The  American  plant  Apios  tuberosa,  and  its 
nutritious,  oval,  fleshy  tuber;  wild-bean.  G/'ay. 


AliEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  S6n  ;    Bt>LL,  BUR,  rClE.  — 9,  gt,  ^,  g,  soft;   jC,  S,  £,  g,  hard;    ?  as  z;    ?  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


GROUND-OAK 

4.  The  American  plant  Aralia  trifolia,  or  Pa- 
nax trifolium,  and  its  pungent,  globular  root ; 
dwarf  ginseng.  Gray.     Wood. 

GROUND'— OAK,  n.  A  young  oak  raised  from  the 
acorn.  Mortimer. 

GROUND'-PlNE,m.  (Bot.)  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Ajitga  ;  Ajxiga  chaiiKBpitijs  ;  —  so  named  from 
its  resinous  smell,  and  formerly  included  in  the 
genus  Teucrium.  Loudon. 

2.  The  common  name  applied  to  the  Lycopo- 
dium  clavatum,  a  trailing  evergreen  often  ten 
feet  in  length,  and  to  the  Lycopodium  dendroi- 
ditm,  or  tree  club-moss,  an  elegant  little  plant 
of  a  tree-like  form,  about  eight  inches  in 
height.  Gray.     Wood. 

GROUND'-PLAN,  n.  The  representation  of  the 
divisions  of  a  building  on  a  horizontal  surface. 

Simnionds. 

GROUND'-PLANE,  n.  (Persp.)  The  plane  on 
\fhich  objects  are  supposed  to  be  situated,  being 
a  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface.  Ogilvie. 

GROUND'-PLATE,  n.  {Arch.)  The  lower  and 
outermost  part  of  a  timber  building,  which  re- 
ceives the  principal  and  other  posts  ;  —  called 
also  ground-sill.  Harris. 

GROUND'-PLOT,  n.  1.  The  ground  on  which  any 
building  is  placed.  Sidney. 

2.  The  ichnography  of  a  building ;  the  plan 
of  the  ground  which  a  building  covers. 

Men  skilled  in  architecture  . . .  might  probably  form  an 
exact  growul-plot  of  thia  venerable  editice.  Johnson. 

GROUND'-EENT,  71.  Rent  paid  for  ground,  —  es- 
pecially for  ground  occupied  by  a  building.  "  A 
yround-rent  of  thirty-five  pounds."    Arbuthnot. 

GROUND'-r66m,  11.  A  room  on  the  level  with 
the  ground.  Tatler. 

GR5und§,  n.  pi.   Dregs ;  lees ;  sediment.  Smart. 

GROUND'SEL,  n.  [A.  S.  grunde-swelge.']  One  of 
the  most  common  annual  weeds ;  ragwort ;  Sc- 
nccio  vulgans.  Eng.  Cyc. 

GROUND'-SILL,  or  GROt^ND'SJJL,  n.  [A.  S. 
qrund,  ground,  and  syl^  a  sill.]  {Arch.)  The 
lowest  horizontal  timber  on  which  the  exterior 
wall  is  erected ;  ground-plate  ;  the  sill. 

GROUND'-SWBLL,  ».  An  undulation  of  the 
ocean,  extending  deep  below  the  surface,  caused 
by  the  continuance  of  a  heavy  gale  of  wind. 

Grounrl-swells  are  rapidly  transmitted  through  the  water, 
sometimes  to  great  distances,  and  even  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  wind,  until  they  break  n/jainst  a  shore,  or  gradually 
subside  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the  water.  Brande. 

GROUlND'-TAC-KLE  (grotlnd'fak-kl),  n.  (JVmrf.) 
A  term  applied  to  anchors,  warps,  springs,  &c., 
used  in  securing  a  vessel  at  anchor.  Dana. 

GROiyND'-TIER,  n.     1.  The  lowest  tier  of  casks 

in  a  vessel's  hold.  Siimnonds. 

2.  The  range  of  boxes  in  a  theatre  next  to 

the  pit.  Simnionds. 

GROUND'WORK  (ground'wUrk),  n.  1.  The  foun- 
dation, literally  or  figuratively;  ground;  sub- 
stratum ;  base ;  basis. 

2.  First  principle  ;  original  reason.    Spenser. 
The  groundwork  of  his  instruction.  Dryden. 

Gr6uP,  (gr8p),  n.  [It.  groppo  ;  Sp.  grupo  ;  Fr. 
groiipe.  Probably  from  the  root  of  gripe.  —  See 
Gripe.] 

1.  A  number  thronged  together  ;  a  cluster  ;  a 
collection.  "  This  group  of  isles."  Bp.  Berkeley: 

2.  {Paint.  &  Sculp.)  An  assemblage  of  sev- 
eral figures  with  such  relation  to  each  other  as 
produces  unity  of  effect.  Fairholt. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  number  of  notes  joined  at  the 
stems  :  —  an  ornament  of  small  notes.  Dwight. 

Syn. — See  Assembly. 

GROUP  (grop),  V.  a.  [Fr.  grouper.']  \i.  GROUPED  ; 
pp.  GROUPING,  GROUPED.]  To  form  into  groups  ; 
to  collect  together  ;  to  combine. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  drawing  and  disposing,  or.  as  the 
painters  term  it,  in  grouping,  such  a  multitude  of  different 
objects.  J'rior. 

Gr6uP'!NG,   n.     The   art   of  combining   objects 

with  a  view  to  picturesque  effect.        Hamilton. 

The  pyramidal  .arrangement  is  considered  the  most  favor 

able  in  grouping.  Fairholt. 
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GROUSE,  7?.  sing.  &  pi.  {Omith.)  The  common 
name  of  birds  of  the 
sub-family  Tctraoni- 
ncc,  as  the  wood- 
grouse, or  cock  of 
the  wood,  the  black- 
grouse,  the  ruffled- 
grouse,  the  red- 
grouse,  the  white- 
grouse,  or  ptarmigan, 
&o.,  characterized  by 

having    short,    arched    Red  grouse  (Tfe/rao  5coii:ciw  or 

bills,    legs    feathered  Lagopus  Sroticiis). 

down  to  the  feet,  and  a  broad,  naked,  red  skin 
over  each  eye.  Grai/.     Van-ell.     Ntittall. 

GROtJ'T,  n.    [A.  S.^rj^^.  — See  Grit.] 

1.  Coarse  meal ;  pollard.  King. 

2.  That  which  purges  off;  wort ;  sweet  liquor. 

Johnson. 

3.  A  kind  of  wild  apple.  Johnson. 

4.  pi.  Grounds ;  dregs  ;  lees.  Holloioay. 

5.  {Masonry.)  A  thin,  semi-fluid  mortar  com- 
posed of  quick-lime  with  a  portion  of  fine  sand, 
which  is  prepared  and  poured  into  the  internal 
joints  of  masonry  or  brick-work.  Francis. 

GROUT,  V.  a.    To  fill  up,  as  the  joints  or  spaces 


between  stones. 


Loudon. 


GROUT'ING,  n.  {Masonry.)  A  kind  of  liquid 
mortar  poured  over  the  upper  beds  throughout 
a  course  of  masonry  or  brick-work.         Tanner. 

fGROUT'NOL,  n.     A  blockhead;    a  dolt.  — See 

GUOAVTHEAD.  Todd. 

GROVE,  n.  [A.  S.  gra)f^  a  grave,  a  grove  ;  grafan, 
to  dig.  —  "Because  they  are  frequently  protected 
by  a  ditch  thrown  up  around  tnem."  Junius.  — 
"More  probably  because  a  grove  is  cut  out, 
hollowed  out  of  a  thicket  of  trees  ;  it  is  not  the 
thicket  itself."    Richardson.'\ 

1.  An  avenue  of  trees.  Smart. 

2.  A  wood  of  small  size ;  a  cluster  of  trees ; 
woodland.  "Field and •vfaLyio.^grove.'^Blachnore. 

Syn.  — See  Forest. 

G'ROVEL  (grSv'vl),  V.  n.  [Icel.  gruva;  Dan. 
kravle  ;  A.  S.  grafav,  to  dig.  Junius.  Skinner. 
—  See  GuAVE,  and  Guope.]      [i.  grovelled; 

pp.  GXIOVELLING,  GROVELLED.] 

1.  To  lie  prone  ;  to  creep  low  on  the  ground. 

Grovellmg,  like  swine,  low  on  the  ground.        Chapman. 

2.  To  be  low,  abject,  or  mean.  Broome. 

GROV'EL-L^R  (grSv'vI-er),  n.     One  who  grovels. 

GROV'EL-LING,  a.     1.  Lying  prone.     Chapman. 

2.  Mean;    sordid.      "Thoughts  .  .  .  low   and 

gror^elling ."  Addison. 

GRO'VY,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  abounding  in,  groves. 
"These  grovy  dwellings."     [r.]  Dampier. 

GROW  (gro),  V,  n.  [A.  S.  growan ;  Dut.  groeyen  ; 
Dan.  groe  ;    Icel.  gr6a  ;    Sw.  gro^      \y.  grew  ; 

pp.  GROAVING,  GROWN.] 

1.  To  increase  in  size,  as  plants  or  animals. 

Let  both  [tlic  tares  and  the  wheat]  grow  together  till  the 

harvest.  Matt.  xiii.  30. 

And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit.  Lvke  i.  80. 

2.  To  vegetate;  to  sprout;  to  shoot  up;  to 
flourish. 

He  causcth  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle.  Vs.  civ.  14. 

3.  To  increase  ;  to  augment ;  to  extend. 

For  now  I  stnnd  as  one  .  .  . 

Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave.    Shale. 

4.  To  adyance  ;  to  come  forward ;  to  proceed ; 
to  make  progress. 

Winter  began  to  grow  fast  on.  Knolles. 

Grow  In  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 

Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  2  Fet.  iii.  18. 

5.  To  come  or  become  by  degrees ;  to  be 
changed  gradually  from  one  state  to  another. 
"  It  groics  dark."  Shak. 

We  may  trade,  and  be  busy,  and  grow  poor  by  it,  unless 
we  regulate  our  expenses.  Locke. 

To  grow  out  of,  to  issue  or  proceed  from.  — To  grow 
up,  to  advance  towards  maturity. — To  grow  together, 
to  come  to  adhere. 

,^p  "  The  general  idea  given  by  this  word  is,  pro- 
cession or  passage  from  one  state  to  another.  It  is 
not  always  increase;  for  a  thing  ma.y  groio  less,  as 
well  tis  grow  greater,"  Johnson. 

If  I  do  grow  great,  I  '11  grow  less.  Siiak. 

Syn.  —  To  grow  implies  the  augmentation  of  a 
thing  by  the  nourishment  which  it  receives  ;  to  in- 
crease, by  the  addition   of  a  fresh  quantity.    Corn, 


GRUBBING-HOE 


tr(?es,  a  child,  an  animal,  &c.,  grow ;  property,  wealth, 
and  a  stream  of  water  increase.  To  grow  is  to  be 
added  to  from  within  ;  to  increase  is  to  be  added  to 
from  witliout. 

GROW  (gro),  V.  a.  To  cause  to  grow;  to  raise  or 
produce  by  cultivation. 

They  grow  some  very  good  tobacco.  Campbell. 

The  bcBtwheat  in  England  is  gi-ovm  in  tliie  ncighborliood. 

Entick. 

Every  way  He  urgea  our  reluctant  will.    He  grows  the 

thistle  and  tlie  sedge,  but  expects  us  to  raise  the  olive  and 

the  com.  J.  Mariineau. 

GROW' AN,  ».  {Mining.)  A  term  applied  to  rock 
and  to  decomposed  granite.  Simmonds. 

GROW'JR,  re.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  grows 
or  increases  in  size.  "  The  quickest  ffro?«er  of 
any  kind  of  elm."  Mortimer. 

2.  One  who  causes  to  grow ;  a  producer  ;  a 
cultivator.  "  The  average  price  of  wheat ...  to 
the  grower."  A.  Smith. 

GROWING  (gro'ing),  re.    1.  Increase  in  size.   "A 

large  growing  of  hair."  Udal. 

2.  Progression  ;  advancement.  Shak. 

GROW'jNG,  p.  a.  Increasing  ;  making  progress  ; 
as,  "  A  growing  plant "  ;   "A  growing  evil." 

GRoWl  (groiil),  v.n.    .[Fl.  ^  Ger.  grollen.']     [i. 

growled;     pp.    GROWLING,     GROWLED.]        To 

murmur,  or  to  make  a  harsh  noise,  as  in  anger  ; 
to  snarl  like  an  angry  dog.  Pope. 

GEoWl,  v.  a.   To  signify  by  growling.    Thomson. 

GRoWl,  re.  A  deep  snarl,  murmur,  or  harsh 
noise,  as  of  an  angry  cur.  ,  Boswell. 

GRO\Vlj'^R,  n.     He  who  growls  :  — an  angry  cur. 

GROWN  (grou),  p.  &  p.  a.  from  grow.  Advanced 
in  growth  ;  being  of  full  stature  or  size. 

GRoW§E  (grofiz),  v.n.  [A.  S.  ayrisan.]  To  shiver; 
to  shudder  ;  to  be  chill  before  an  ague  fit.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Ray. 

GROWTH  (groth),  re.  1.  Act  of  growing;  in- 
crease of  size,  as  in  plants  ;  vegetation. 

Those  trees  that  have  the  slowest  growth  are,  for  that  rea- 
son, of  the  longest  continuance.  Atterlmry. 

2.  Increase  of  stature,  as  in  animals ;  ad- 
vance to  maturity. 

They  say  my  son  of  York 
Has  almost  overta'en  him  in  his  gi'Owth.  Sliak. 

3.  Product ;  thing  produced ;  produce.  "  The 
native  growths  of  the  soil  or  seas."         Temple. 

I  had  thought,  for  the  honor  of  our  nation,  that  the 
knight's  tale  was  of  English  growth.  Dryden. 

4.  Increase  in  number,  frequency,  extent,  or 
prevalence ;  as,  "  The  growth  of  intemperance  " ; 
"  The  growth  of  this  disease."  Tem2ile. 

5.  Advancement ;  improvement ;  progress  ; 
as,  "  The  growth  of  the  intellect." 

Syn.  —  See  Increase. 

t  GRO  WT'HEAD,  }  „.  [jrross,  or  great,  and  head : 
t  GROWT'n6l,     5  —gross  and  noil.] 

1.  A  kind  of  fish.  Ainsworth. 

2.  An  idle,  lazy  fellow ;  a  blockhead.   Tusser. 

GRUB,  V.  a.    [Goth,  grahan.  —  See  Grave.]     [i. 

GRUBBED  ;    pp.  GRUBBING,  GRUBBED.]       To  dig 

up  ;  to  destroy  by  digging  ;  to  root  out  of  the 
ground;  to  eradicate. 

Forest  land, 
From  whence  the  surly  ploughman  griibs  the  wood.  I>ryden. 

GRUB,  V.n.  To  be  occupied  in  digging;  to  be 
employed  meanly.  Richardson. 

GRUB,  re.    1.  A  six-footed  worm,  produced  from 

the  egg  of  beetles  :  —  an  insect  in  the  larva  state. 

Larvas  [of  beetles],  called  grubs,  generally  provided  with 
six  true  legs.  Harris. 

There  is  a  dilference  between  a  grub  and  a  butterfly ;  and 
yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub.  Shak, 

2.  A  short,  thick  man  ;  a  dwarf.  Carew. 

3.  Food  ;  victuals.  [Local,  vulgar.]  Halliwell. 

GRUB'-AXE  (grilb''dks),  re.  A  tool  used  in  grub- 
bing ;  a  grubbing-hoe.  Todd. 

GRUB'B5E,  re.     1.  One  who  grubs.  Todd. 

2.  An  agricultural  instrument  having  several 

teeth  or  prongs,  and  used  for  stirring  the  earth 

and  freeing  it  from  roots,  &c.  Farm.  Ency. 

GRUB'BING,  re.  The  operation  of  digging  up  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.,  by  the  roots.         '  Pennant. 

GRUB'BING-HOE,  re.  An  instrument  for  digging 
up  shrubs,  &c. ;  a  mattock  ;  a  grub-axe.  Wrtght. 
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tGRtJB'BLE,  v.a.  [Ger.  ^rtlbeln.  —  See  QnVB, 
and  Grabble.]    To  feel  m  the  dark  ;  to  grope. 

The  doughty  bullies  enter  bloody  drunk, 

Invade  and  gi'ubble  one  another's  punk.  Vrj/den. 

t  GRUB'BLE,  V.  n.  To  grope  ;  to  grabble.  "  The 
soul  grvbbles  here  below."  Hopkins. 

GRUB'-STREET,  n.  &  a.  Originally,  the  name 
of  a  street  (now  called  Milton  Street)  near  Moor- 
fields  in  London,  much  inhabited  by  scribblers 
for  the  press :  —  hence  used  mostly  as  an  adjec- 
tive, to  designate  a  mean  literary  production,  or 
in  the  sense  of  mean,  low,  vile. 

I'd  sooner  ballnds  write  and  Oruh-streetVxy^.  Qay. 

GRUDGE  (gruj),  v.  a.  [Fr.  gruger^  to  craunch. 
Skinner.  —  Gr.  yf)6^w,  to  grumble.  Junius.  — 
"W.  grwgnach.  —  Probably  from  the  Goth. 
grtids,  loath.]     [«*.  grudged  ;  pp.  grudging, 

GRUDGED.] 

1.  To  permit  or  grant  with  reluctance ;    to 
give  or  take  unwillingly  ;  to  begrudge. 

They  have  grudged  those  contributions  ■whicli  have  set 
our  country  at  the  head  of  all  the  governments  of  Europe. 

Addison. 
Let  me  at  least  a  funeral  marriogc  crave, 
Nor  grudge  my  cold  embraces  in  the  grave.         Dnfden, 

2.  To  envy ;  to  see  with  discontent. 

I  have  often  heard  the  Presbyterians  say  they  did  not 
grudge  us  our  employments.  Swift. 

GRUDGE,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  unwilling ;  to  be  reluctant. 

Dryden. 


You  ateer  betwixt  the  country  and  the  court, , 
Nor  grudging  give  what  public  needs  require. 


2.  To  be  envious  ;  to  cherish  ill-will. 

Grudge  not  one  against  another,  brethren. 

3.  To  niurmur  ;  to  repine  ;  to  grieve. 

Nor  griidge.  Alexia,  that  the  rural  pipe 
So  oft  hath  stained  the  roses  of  thy  lip. 


Jos.  V.  1 


[Low.] 


Seattle. 

Johnson, 


4.  t  To  wish  in  secret. 
Syn.  —  See  Malice. 

GRUDGE,  n.  1.  Reluctance;  disinclination  ;  un- 
willingness. B.  Jonson. 

2.  Inveterate  dislike ;  pique  ;  ill-will ;  sullen 
malice;  malevolence.     '-Old  grudges."  Sidney. 

3.  Envy  ;  odium  ;  invidious  censure.  Johnson. 

4.  t  Remorse  of  conscience.  Ainsworth. 

5.  t  A  symptom  of  a  disease.         Aijisworth. 

t  GRtJDGE'FUL,  a.     Grudging  ;  envious. 

And  rail  at  them  with  gintdge/ul  discontent.         Spenser. 

fGRUD^E'ON^  (gruj'unz),  n.  pi.  Coarse  meal ; 
the  part  of  corn  which  remains  after  sifting.  — 
See  GuRGEON.  Beau.  &;  Ft. 

GRUD^'^IR  (grud'jer),  n.     One  who  grudges, 

GRUD^'ING,  n.     1.  Discontent ;  envy.        South. 

2.  Reluctance  ;  unwillingness. 

Use  hospitality  to  one  another  without  grudging.  \  Pet.  iv.  9. 

3.  A  secret  inclination,  wish,  or  desire. 

He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave.  Dryden. 

4.  A  premonitory  symptom.     "  Some  grudg- 
ings  of  thy  fever."  Diyden. 

GRUD^'ING-LY,  ad.  Unwillingly;  reluctantly; 
with  discontent  or  envy. 

GRt^'^L,  n.  [Fr.  gruau.  —  W.  grual.^  Food 
made  by  boiling  flour  or  meal  in  water.      Shak. 

GRCtff,  a.  [Dut.  grof;  Ger.  grobi  Dan.  grov  ; 
Sw.  grof.  —  "W.  gruff",  what  is   fierce.  —  "  Ap- 

'  parently  contracted  from  geruh  ;  i.  e.  the  prefix 
ge  and  ruh^  rough."  Lye.\  Sour  or  surly  of  as- 
pect ;  harsh  in  manners,  or  voice  ;  rough  ;  un- 
civil ;  rugged ;  rude.  Addison. 

GRUFF'LY,  ad.     In  a  gruff  manner;  harshly. 

GRUFF'NJPSS,  n.  Harshness  of  look,  manner,  or 
voice  ;  roughness. 

ORU-l'J^.M,n.pl.  [L. 
grus,  grids,  a  crane.] 
(Oniith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of 
the  order  GrallcB 
and  family  Ardeidis ; 
cranes.  Gray. 

GRUM,  a.  [A.  S.  geo- 
mer^  geomre,  gi-um.  Gmscinerca. 

—  Ti&n.grztm,  cruel; 
Sw.  grym,  cruel.  —  See  Grim.] 

1.  Sour  ;  surly  ;  severe ;  grim ;  morose 
sullen  ;  crabbed ;  acrimonious. 

I  found  Sir  Thomas  Lee,  who  was  very  gi-um;  and  we  had 
very  little  discourse.  '~" 


;  glum } 


Clarendon. 
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2.  Deep  in  the  throat,  as  a  sound  ;  guttural ; 
rumbling.  Wright. 

GEUM'BLE  fgrum'bl),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  geomrian,  to 
grieve.  —  Br.  grommeler.  —  \V.  grymiala,  grwg- 
nach^ to  grumble.  —  Dut.  grom7neii,  grommelen. 

—  Probably  from  ge  and  rommelen,  to  rumble. 
Skinner.  —  See  Ki'MBLE.l     [i.  grumbled  ;  pp. 

GEUMHHNG,  GllUMBLED.] 

1.  To  murmur  with  discontent ;  to  complain  ; 
to  find  fault. 

Iv'  ivare,  not  using  half  hie  store, 

Btill  grumbler  that  he  hae  no  more.  Prior. 

2.  To  growl ;  to  gnarl ;  to  snarl.     "  The  lion 
.  .  .  gruTnbles  o'er  his  prey."  Dryden. 

3.  To  rumble  ;  to  make  a  hoarse  rattle. 

Like  a  storm, 
That  gathers  hlaclt  upon  the  frowning  sky. 
And  ururiibles  in  the  wind.  Jtowe. 

GROm'BLJE,  n.  One  who  grumbles  ;  amurmurer. 

GRtJM'BL|NG,  n.  A  murmuring  through  discon- 
tent ;  a  finding  fault ;  complaint.  Ludlow. 

GRUM'BLING,^.  a.  Finding  fault;  complaining; 
murmuring.     "  A  grumbling  groom."         Shak. 

GRUM'BLING-LY,  ad.     Discontentedly  ;  sourly. 

GROme  (grum),  n.  [L.  grumus ;  It.  S;  Sp.  gmmo ; 
Fr.  grumeau.']  A  thick,  viscid  consistence  of  a 
fluid;  a  clot,  as  of  blood.  Quincy. 

GRUM'-LY,  ad.     In  a  grum  manner ;  sullenly. 

GRfJM'MJT,  n.     See  Grommet. 

GRUM'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  grum ; 
sourness ;  severity  ;  harshness.  Ash. 

GEU-MOSE' (129),  o.  [It.  ^  Sp.  ^remoso.]  Clotted; 
concreted;  grumous.  Scott. 

GRtI'MOys,  a.     1.  Thick  ;  clotted.     "  The  blood, 

when  let,  was  .  .  .  grumous.*^  Arbuthnot. 

2.    {Bot.')  Clubbed;   knotted;    contracted   at 

intervals  into  knots.  Loudon. 

GRtt'MOyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
creted. "  G?i*moi«ne5s  of  the  blood."  Wiseman. 

GEUM'PI-LY,  ad.     Surlily  ;  gruffly.    Mrs.  Butler. 

GRUM'PY,  a.  Surly;  angry;  gruff;  morose; 
glum  ;  grum.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halloway. 

GRtJN'D^L,  n.     (Ich.)  The  groundling.         Todd. 

GEUN'SfL,  n.     Groundsel.  Milton. 

GRtjTNT,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  grunan ;  Ger.  grunzen  ;  Dan. 
qrynte.  —  L.  gninnio  ;  It.  grognire;  Sp.  grunir; 
Fr.  grognir ;  Gr.  ypS,  a  grunt ;  ypu^w,  to  grunt. 

—  "  Grunt  seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  groan, 
or  formed  upon  its  past  p.  grant."   Richardson.'] 

[i.  GRUNTED  ;  /?jt).  GRUNTING,  GRUNTED.]   To 

murmur  or  make  a  noise,  as  a  hog.  Shak.  Tickell. 

GRUNT,  B.     1.  The  noise  of  a  hog.    "The grunts 

of  bristled  boars."  Dryden. 

2.  (Ich.)  A  kind  of  fish ;    a   species  of  the 

genus  Hcemulon.     [West  Indies.]      Simmonds. 

GRUNT'^E,  n.     1.  One  that  grunts  ;  a  hog  ;  a  pig. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish;  grunt.  Ainsworth. 

3.  An  iron  rod,  bent  like  a  hook,  used  by  iron- 
founders.  Simmonds. 

GRUNT'ING,  n.    The  noise  of  swine.  Gay. 

GRUNT'ING-LY,  ad.   Murmuringly;  mutteringly. 

tGRUN'TLE  (griJnt'tl),  ti.  m.  To  grunt: — to  be 
sulky ;  to  pout.  —  See  Grunt.  Halliwell. 

GRITNT'LING,  n.    A  young  hog ;  a  pig.   Johnson. 

ORt/S,n.  [L.]  (OrmVA.)  A  genus  of  birds  ;  the 
crane.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  GRUTCH,  f.  ».     To  grudge.  Wickliffe. 

fGRUTCH,?!.  Malice ;  ill-will ;  grudge.  Eudibras. 

GEY,  /..     [Gr.  ypi),  a  bit.] 

1.  A  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  Locke. 

2.  Any  thing  very  small  or  of  little  value,  [r.] 
tGEY,  «.     Grim.    "  The  tyrant  j»>"    Old  Poem. 
ORYL'LI-DJSS,  n.  pi.     {Ent.)  A  family  of  .jump- 
ing orthopterous  insects  ;  grasshoppers.  Harris. 

ORYL'LgS,n.  [L.  gryllus,  a  locvist.']  (Ent.)  A 
genus  of  insects ;  the  grasshopper.         Harris. 

GRY-PHJE'4,  n.  [L.]  f^Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
bivalves,  allied  to  the  oyster.  Woodward. 

GEYPH'ON,  n.     See  Gripfin.  Milton. 


Guacharo 
(^Steatomis  caripensis). 
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ORY-PHO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ypuTTdt,  curved.]  (Med.) 
A  growing  inwards  of  the  nails.  Brande. 

ORY-Pl'JVJS,  n.  pi. 
{Oniith.)  A  sub- 
family of  tenuiros- 
tral  birds  of  the  or- 
der  Passeres    and 

family  Trochilido! ;  '"^P""  "'^""'' 

wedge-tailed  humming-birds.    Gray. 

t  GEtTH,  /(.     See  Grith.     Todd. 

GUA-CHA'RO,  n.  [Sp.] 
(Urnith.)  A  nocturnal 
f'rugivorous  bird  of  South 
America,  belonging  to 
the  family  Caprimulgi- 
dee,  or  goat-suckers,  hav- 
ing a  sombre  plumage 
mixed  with  small  stria2 
and  black  dots,  and  val- 
ued for  the  oil  which  it 
furnishes ;  the  Steatornis 
caripensis.      Humboldt. 

GUA'IAC  (gvva'yjk),  n.     Guaiacum.  TJre. 

GUA'IAC,  ft.     Relating  to  guaiacum.     Med.  Jour. 

GUA'IA-CINE  (gwa'y?-sln),  n.  (Chem.)  A  sub- 
stance obtained  from  guaiacum.  Hoblyn. 

GUA'_IA-(;CfM  (gwa'yii-kiim)  [gwa'j-kiim,  S.J.  F.; 
gwa'yj-kum,  W.  P.  Sm. ;  gl'j-kum,  E. ;  gwa'- 
kum,  Wb.],  n. 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  small  crooked  trees 
found  in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands,  in 
loAV  places  near  the  sea.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  peculiar  resinous  substance,  occasion- 
ally used  in  medicine,  obtained  from  the  Guaia- 
cum officinale,  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
wood  of  which  is  often  imported,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  lignum-vitce.  Francis. 

GUAN  (gwin),  n.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  bird,  resem- 
bling the  curassow, 
whose  length  is  about 
thirty  inches,  the  tail 
being  thirteen  inches, 
of  a  dusky  black  above, 
glossed  with  green  and 
olive,  neck  and  breast 
spotted  with  white ; 
Penelope  cristata.    Eng.  Cyc. 

GUA'NA,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  name  given  to  several 
species  of  lizards,  the  best  known  species  of 
which  {Iguana  tuberculata)  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  America  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  is  valued  for  its  flesh ;  —  called  also  igu- 
ana. Maunder. 

GUA-NA'CO,  m. ;  pi.  GUAN.\0OS.  {Zolil.)  A  South 
American  wool-bearing  quadruped;  a  species  of 
llama,  Baird. 

GUA-NIF'{;E-0US,  a.  [guano  and  L.  fero,  to 
bear.]     Yielding  guano.  Z7?'c. 

GUA'NITE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  native  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  ammonia,  found  in  guano.  Eng.  Cyc. 

GUA'NO,  n.  [Sp.,  from  the  Peruvian  huano, 
dung.  Craig.]  A  substance  found  on  many 
small  islands,  especially  in  the  Southern  Ocean 
and  on  the  coast  of  South  America  and  Africa, 
which  are  the  resort  of  large  flocks  of  sea-birds. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  urate  of  ammonia  and 
other  ammoniacal  salts,  phosphate  and  oxalate 
of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  soda,  formed  from  the 
excrement  of  the  birds,  and  is  an  excellent  ma- 
nure. Ure. 

GU.i'EA,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  name  applied  to  the 
scarlet  ibis,  or  Tantalus  ruber  of  LinnEEUs  ;  —  a 
wading  bird  of  beautiful  plumage  inhabiting  the 
tropical  climates  of  America.  NuttalL 

GUAE'A-NINE  (gar'^-nin),  n.  [Sp.  guarana,  a 
Brazilian  medicine.]  {Chem.)  A  substance 
found  in  the  fruit  of  Paullinia  sorbilis.  Hoblyn. 

GUAE-AN-TEE'  (gar-an-te'),  n.  [Old Fr.  guarant; 
Fr.  garant.]  {Late.)  An  undertaking  to  answer 
for  the  payment  of  some  debt  or  the  perform- 
ance of  some  duty  in  case  of  the  failure  of  an- 
other liable  to  such  payment  or  performance  : 
—  one  who  guarantees  ;  surety.  Brande.  —  He 
to  whom  a  guarantee  is  made  ;  —  correlative  of 
guarantor.  Bouvier. 

Guarantee  societies,  joint-stock  companies,  which, 
upon  payment  of  an  agreed  premium,  guarantee  to  the 


Guan  {Penelope  cristata). 
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employer  the  honesty  of  a  pereon  employed,  or,  at 
least,  undertake  to  make  good  any  defalcations  in  his 
accounts.  Simmtrnds. 

GTIAR-AN-TEE'  (g&r-iin-te'),  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  giia- 
rantir  ;  Fr.  garantir  ;  It.  guarantire ;  Sp.  ga- 
rantir.  —  A.  S.  warian,  to  beware ;  Dut.  waeren. 
—  See  Waekant.]  [i.  guakantejsd  ■,pp.  guar- 
anteeing, OUAKANTEED.]  (Law.)  To  under- 
take to  perform  or  to  pay  for  another,  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  the  latter ;  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of ;  to  warrant ;  to  insure. 

4)Eg-  Johnson  says,  "  The  substantive  and  the  verb 
are  indifferently  written  guarantee  and  ffuaranty." 
Tile  verb  is  written  guaranty  in  most  of  the  Englisli 
dictionaries ;  hut  in  Smart's  dictionary  it  is  written 
guarantee ;  and  this  is  now  tlie  prevailing  orthography. 

GUAR'AN-TOR  (gSr'rjn-tor  or  g&r-iin-tbr',  130),  k. 
{Lato.)  One  who  gives  surety  or  makes  a  guar- 
anty ;  a  warrantor ;  —  correlative  of  gvurantee. 

A  gvan'antor  differs  fi'oni  a  surety  in  this,  that  the  former 
cannot  be  sued  until  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  principal, 
when  sued;  while  the  latter  may  be  sued  at  the  same  time 
with  the  principal.  Jlouvier. 

GUAR'AN-TY  (g&r'riin-te),  n.  {Law.)  A  guaran- 
tee. —  See  &UARANTEE.  BoUngbroke. 

GUAR'AN-TY  (gSr'riin-te),  t).  (J.  To  warrant;  to 
guarantee.  —  See  Guarantee.  Johnson. 

II  GUARD  (gird)  [gird,  P.  Ja.  S.  E.  K.  R.  Wb. ; 
g'ird,  Sm. ;  gyilrd,  W.  J.  F.'],  v.  a.  ["  Guard,  i.  e. 
ward\  either  ge-ward,  award,  guard,  or  A.  S. 
10  changed  into  g  by  the  Fr. ;  and  thus  guard 
borrowed  back  from  Fr.  garder ;  It.  guardare ; 
from  A.  S.  wardian,  weardian,  to  look  at,  or  di- 
rect the  view."  Richardson.  —  See  Ward.]    [^. 

guarded;  pp.   GUARDING,  GUARDED.] 

1.  To  watch  by  way  of  defence  or  security  ; 
to  secure  against  injury,  loss,  attack,  or  oppo- 
sition ;  to  protect ;  to  defend ;  to  shield ;  to  keep. 

Fixed  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe.      Dnjden. 
The  port  of  Genoa  is  very  ill  guarded  against  the  storms. 

Addison. 

2.  fTo  adorn  with  lists,  laces,  or  ornamental 
borders,  as  a  garment.  Shak. 

3.  tTo  gird;  to  fasten  by  binding.  Bp.  Hall. 
Syn.  —  See  Keep. 

11  GUARD  (gilrd),  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  state  of  caution 
or  defence  ;  to  take  care. 

To  guard  against  such  mistakes,  It  Is  necessary  to  acquaint 
ourselves  a  little  with  words.  Waits. 

II  GUARD  (gird),  n.  [It.  guardia  ;  Sp.  guarda ; 
Fr.  garde.  —  See  Guard,  v.  a.] 

1.  Defence,  or  that  which  defends ;  a  shield. 

At  Athens,  the  nicest  and  best-studied  behavior  was  not  a 
sufficient  guard  for  a  man  of  great  capacity.  Burke. 

2.  A  man,  or  a  body  of  men,  for  defence  ;  a 
sentinel ;  a  sentry. 

They,  usurping  arbitrary  power,  had  their  guards  and 
spies  after  the  practice  of  tyrants.  Swijt. 

King  Henry  [VII.]  .  .  .  ordained  a  band  of  tall,  personable 
men  to  be  attending  upon  him,  which  waa  caUed  the  king's 
guard.  Baker. 

3.  A  state  of  caution  or  vigilance  ;  watchful- 
ness ;  circumspection;  watch;  care;  custody. 

Temerity  puts  a  man  off  his  guard.  VEstrange. 

4.  Anticipation  of  objections  ;  caution  of  ex- 
pression. 

They  have  expressed  themselves  with  as  few  guards  and 
restrictions  as  I.  Attertmry. 

5.  f  An  ornamental  hem,  lace,  or  border. 

The  guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on.  SItak. 

6.  The  part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword  which  cov- 
ers and  protects  the  hand.  Johnson. 

7.  The  conductor  of  a  coach  or  a  rail-way 
train.  Simmonds. 

8.  (Fencing.)  A  posture  to  defend  the  body 
from  the  sword  of  the  opponent.  Johnson. 

9.  The  railing  of  the  promenade  deck  of  a 
steamer.  Wright. 

10.  Any  thing  used  to  prevent  injury  from 
abrasion,  as  the  upright  pieces  fastened  to  the 
lock-gates  of  a  canal,  the  projecting  framework 
at  the  sides  of  a  steamboat,  ice.  Francis. 

.advanced  guard,  (Mil.)  a  detachment  of  troops  pre- 
ceding the  march  of  the  main  body;  a  vanguard. 

||GUARD'A-BLE  (gitrd'j-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
guarded';  capable  of  being  protected.  Williams. 

||tGUARD'A(?E  (gird '«),«.  The  state  of  wardship . 

"  A  maid  !  .  .  run  from  her  guardage."      Shak. 
II  GUARD' ANT  (gilrd'pt),  a.     1.  t  Acting  in  the 

capacity  "of  a  guardian.  Shak. 


2.  (Her.)  Having  the  face  turned  towards  the 
spectator  ;  as,  "  A  leopaTi  guardant." 

II  t  GUARD' ANT  (gard'?nt),n.  A  guardian.  "My 
angry  guardant  stood  alone."  Shak. 

II  GUARD'-BOAT,  n.  A  boat  employed  for  watch- 
ing ;  a  boat  for  observing  ships  in  a  harbor.  Cooke. 

II  GUARD'-CHAM-B^IR,  n.  [guard  and  chamber.] 
A  guard-room.  1  Kings  xiv.  28. 

II  GUARD'gn,  p.  o.  1.  Watched;  defended ;  pro- 
tected.    "  Guarded  gold."  Milton. 

2.  t  Adorned  with  lace,  hem,  or  border. 

A  long  motley,  guarded  with  yellow.  Sfutk. 

3.  Cautious  ;  wary  ;  circumspect ;  watchful ; 
as,  "  He  was  guarded  in  his  manner." 

II  GUARD'JgD-LY  (gird'ed-le),  ad.  In  a  guarded 
manner  ;  cautiously  ;  warily. 

II  GUARD'^D-NESS  (gird'ed-n6s),  •«.  Caution  ; 
cautiousness;  wariness.  Todd. 

II  GUARD'{;R(g'ird'er),)j.  One  who  guards.  Sandys. 

lltGUARD'FUL  (g'ird'ful),  a.  Wary;  cautious; 
watchful.     "  A  guardful  eye."  A.  Hill. 

GUARD'-HOUSE,  B.  The  house  or  building  in 
which  a  guard  of  soldiers  is  kept.       Simmonds. 

II  GUAR  DJ-AN  (g'4r'de-5in  or  gird'y^in)  [gar'de-jn, 
P.  Ja.  R. ;  gar'dyFin,  S.  E. ;  gyar'de-^n  or  gyiir'- 
je-an,  W.;  gy'4r'de-sin,  J.;  gyilrd'ysin,  F.  K.; 
g'ard'ysiii)  Snt.],  re.  [It.  guardiano  ;  Sp.  guardi- 
an ;  Fr.  gardien.  —  See  Guard.] 

1.  A  warden ;  one  to  whom  the  care  and  pres- 
ervation of  any  thing  is  intrusted  ;  a  protector  ; 
a  keeper ;  a  preserver.  "  The  appointed  guar- 
dians o{  the  Christinnfaiih."  Waterland.  "Pes- 
tilence the  guardian  of  her  throne."     Savage. 

2.  (Law.)  A  person  appointed  to  have  the 
custody  of  the  person  or  property  of  an  infant, 
or  of  a  person  incapable  of  directing  his  own 
affairs.  Cowell. 

Ouardian  of  the  spiritualities,  (Eccl.  Laic.)  a  person 
to  whom  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  any  diocese  is 
committed,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see.  Cowell. — 
Guardian  of  the  temporalities,  one  to  whom  the  tempo- 
ral jurisdiction  and  the  profits  of  the  see  are  commit- 
ted during  a  vacancy.  Whishaw. 
II  GUAR'DJ-AN,  a.  Protecting  ;  superintending  ; 
watching  over.     "  Guardian  angels."     Dryden. 

Thus  sliall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage, 

The  promised  father  of  the  future  age.  J*ope. 

t  GUAR'DJ-AN- ApE,  n.    Guardianship.   Holland. 

t  GUAR'DJ-ANCE,  n.     Guardianship.      Bp.  Hall. 

II  GUAR'D!-AN-ESS,  n.  A  female  guardian.  "  A 
trusty,  watchful  guardianess."  Beau.  S^  Fl. 

II  GUAR'DI-AN-IZE,  V.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a 
guardian,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

G0AR'DJ-AN-LESS,  u.    Destitute  of  a  guardian. 

Nor  left  me  gvardianless  alone.  Cooper. 

II  GUAR'DJ-AN-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  guardi- 
an.    "  Guardianship  of  the  laws."  Swift. 

II  GUARD'-IR-ON  (gard'i-yrn),  n.  (Naut.)  An 
arched  bar  placed  over  the  ornamental  figures 
on  the  head  or  the  quarter  of  a  ship,  to  defend 
them  from  injury.  Falconer. 

II  GUARD'L^SS,  a.  Without  guard  or  defence. 
"A  rich  \s.i\A,  guardless  and  undefended."  South. 

II  GUARD'— ROOM,  n.  A  room  in  which  those  who 
are  appointed  to  watch  assemble.  Malone. 

II  GUARD'SHIP,  n.  1.  Care  ;  protection ;  over- 
sight. "  Wise  and  careful  guai'dship."  Swift. 
2.  A  vessel  of  war  appointed  to  superintend 
the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbor  or  a  river,  and  to 
receive  seamen  who  are  impressed  in  time  of 
war.  Mar.  Diet. 

II  GUARD§'MAN,  n.  A  man  who  guards  or  keeps 
guard  or  watch ;  a  watchman ;  sentinel.  Ec,  Rev. 

tGUAR'ISH  (gir'jsh),  V.  a.  [Fr.  guerir.]  To 
heal ;  to  cure.  Spenser. 

tGUA'RY-MIR'A-CLE  (gwa're-mlr'j-kl), ».  [Corn. 
guare-mirkl.    Todd.}    A  miracle-play.    Carew. 

GUA'VA  (gwi'vai)  [gwi'vgi,  P.  Wb. ;  gwa'v?,  Sm. ; 
gwi'vj,  K.],  n.  [Sp.  guayaba.']  The  fruit  of 
the  Psidium  pomiferum  (red  guava)  and  the 
Psidium  pyriferum,  (white  guava),  growing  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  of  a  fra- 
grant and  peculiar  odor,  and  much  esteemed. 


especially  in  the  form  of  a  jelly: — the  tree 
which  produces  the  guava.  P.  Cyc. 

GUA'VA-JfiL'LY,  n.  A  rich  jelly  made  in  the 
West  Indies  from  the  guava.  Simmonds. 

t  GU'BtlR-NANCE,  re.  Government,  "  The  guber- 
nance  of  all  the  king's  tenants."  Strype. 

t  GU'BpR-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  gubemo,  gubematus.] 
To  govern  ;  to  rule.  Cockeram. 

GU-BPR-NA'TION,  jj.  Government,  [r.]  "Ex- 
tensive gubemation."  Watts.  "  External  guber- 
nation  of  the  church."     Spottiswood. 

tGU'B?R-NA-TIVE  [gu-biir'nii-tiv,  Ja.  K.  Todd, 
Maunder,  C. ;  gu'ber-na-tiv,  Sm.  O.  Wb."],  a. 
Governing ;  ruling ;  directing.  Chaucer. 

GU-BgR-NA-TO'RJ-AL,  a.  [L.  gubemator,  a  gov- 
ernor.—  See  Governor.]  Belonging  to  a  gov- 
ernor ;  as,  "A  crw6«"n«^on'aZ  election."  [A  word 
sometimes  used  in  the  U.  S.]  B.  Russell. 

GUD'DLE,  V.  n.  To  drink  much  or  greedily ;  to 
guzzle.     [Local,  Eng.]  Jennings. 

GUD(?^'EON  (giid'jun),  n.     [Fr.  goujon.] 

1.  (fch.)  The  common  name  of  small  fresh- 
water fishes  of  the  family  Cyprinid<B,  and  genus 
Gobio. 

5®=*  The  common  gudgeon  (Oobio  fiuviatUis)  is  a 
small  fish,  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  common 
in  the  streams  of  England.    Baird. 

2.  A  man  easily  cheated.  Duke. 

3.  A  bait ;  an  allurement ;  —  in  allusion  to 
the  gudgeon's  being  used  as  a  bait  for  pike. 

But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait, 

For  this  fool's  gudgeon,  this  opinion.  Sliak. 

4.  (Mech.)  That  part  of  a  horizontal  shaft  or 
axle  which  turns  in  the  collar.  Grier. 

5.  (Naut.)  A  clamp  of  iron  or  other  metal 
attached  to  the  stern-post,  and  having  a  hole  to 
receive  the  pintle  of  the  rudder.        Mar.  Diet. 

To  swallow  a  gudgeon,  to  be  deceived. 

GUD^'EON  (giid'jun),  V.  a.  To  ensnare ;  to  im- 
pose upon.  Wedgewood, 

GUE'BRES,  or  GUE'B^R^,  re.  pi.  [i.  e.  Giaours, 
infidels.]  The  sectaries  of  the  ancient  Persian 
religion,  who  worshipped  fire ;  —  so  called  by 
the  Mahometans.  Brande. 

GUEL'D¥R-RO§E,  n.    See  Gelder-ROSB.    Todd. 

GUELFS  (gwSlfs),  re.  pi.  [A  name  derived  from 
the  great  German  house  of  the  Welfs  or  Guelfs.J 
A  political  party,  in  Italian  history,  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  feuds  between  which  and  the 
opposite  party  of  the  Ghibellines  long  distracted 
that  country.  —  See  Ghibellines.        Brande, 

GUELPH'IC  (gwelf'jk),  a.  Noting  a  Hanoverian 
order  of  knighthood,  founded,  in  1815,  by  George 
IV.,  of  England,  then  prince  regent.     Brande. 

GUELPHS  (gwelfs),  re.  pi.     Same  as  GuELFS. 

GUER'DON  (ier'don)  [gSr'dun,  W.  P.  F.  Sm. ; 
gwSr'dun  or  g6r''diin,  Ja. ;  gw€r'dun,  S.  K.J,  n. 
[It.  gtiiderdone ;  Fi.  guerdon.  —  See  Retvakd.] 
A  reward ;  a  recompense  ;  remuneration  ;  re- 
quital, [r.]  Spenser. 
Verse,  like  the  laurel,  Ifa  Immortal  meed. 
Should  be  the  guerdoti  of  a  noble  deed,  Cowper. 

t  GUER'DON  (giir'don),  V.  a.     To  reward.      Shak. 

t  GUER'DON- A-BLE,  a.  Worthy  of  reward ;  that 
may  be  recompensed.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

t  GUER'DQN-LESS,  a.     Unrewarded.       Chaucer. 

OUE-RIL  'LA  (|e-ril'l?),  ■«.  ;  pi.  guerillas.    [Sp. 
guerrilla,  little  war.] 
'   1.  A  petty  warfare  ;  a  predatory  expedition. 

2.  A  partisan  or  irregular  soldier,  or  a  band 

of  irregular  soldiers.  Qu.  Rev. 

fle^  The  term  is  often  used  adjectively  ;  as,  "  Que- 

rilla  bands  "  ;  "  Querilla  chief"  ;  "Guerilla  soldier." 

GUfiR'ITE,  re.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  small  tower  of 
stone  or  of  wood,  generally  upon  the  point  of  a 
bastion,  or  on  the  angles  of  the  shoulder,  to 
hold  a  sentinel.  Craig. 

GUESS  (gSs),  V.  re.  [Dut.  gissen;  Dan.  giette  ;  Sw. 
gissa  :  —  Gael.  S;  Ir.  geas.]     [«.  guessed  ;  pp. 

GUESSING,  guessed.] 

1.  To  judge  at  random,  or  without  any  certain 
evidence  ;  to  conjecture  ;  to  divine  ;  to  surmise. 

Should  he  not  very  often  guess  rightly  of  things  to  come)' 

Haleigh. 
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2.  To  suppose  ;  to  believe  ;  to  think. 


She,  guemvg  that  he  was  a  gardener. 

John  XX.  15, 


VickVM^s  Tram. 


If  they  would  yield  us  but  the  superfluity,  while  it  were 

wholeaonie,  we  might  gvess  they  relieved  ub  humanely.  Shak. 

An  Hebrew,  ae  I  gvess,  and  of  our  tribe.  Milton. 

Once  in  twenty -four  hours  is  enough ;  and  nobody,  Igveas, 
will  think  it  too  much.  Locke. 

JBi^  The  use  of  this  word,  as  synonymous  with  to 
suppose^.to  believe,  to  think,  has  been  said  to  be  almost 
peculiar  to  New  England.  It  is  true  that  this  use  of 
it  is  very  common  here  —  probably  much  more  so  than 
in  Great  Britain,  Lambert,  an  English  traveller,  says 
of  the  people  of  New  England,  "  Instead  oi  imagining, 
swpposivg,  or  believing,  they  always  guess  at  every 
thin^." 

"  TJie  employment  oi  guess,  to  express  a  vast  varie- 
ty of  mental  processes,  —  to  think,  to  presume,  to  sup- 
pose, to  imagine,  to  believe,  &c.,  &c., —  was  one  of 
tiie  earliest  peculiarities  of  speech  observed  in  Ameri- 
ca.'*   C.  A.  Bristed. 

Halliwell  defines  to  guess,  as  used  in  various  dia- 
lects in  England,  to  suppose,  to  believe  ;  and  it  seems 
to  he  used  in  this  manner  by  Wickliffe,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  Locke,  in  the  above-cited  quotations — 
"The  greatest  abuse  of  this  word,"  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Pickering,  "  is  guessing  about  things  well  known." 

GUESS,  V.  a.  To  judge  at  random ;  to  conjecture  ; 
to  divine. 

Of  Dryden's  sluggishneBs  in  conversation,  it  is  vain  to 
Bcarch  or  guess  the  cause.  Johvson. 

GUESS  (ges),  n.  Judgment  without  certain 
grounds;  conjecture;  supposition;  surmise. 

These  are  my  f/uesses  concerning  the  means  whereby  the 
understanding  comes  to  have  and  retain  simple  ideas.  Locke. 

Syn.  — See  Conjecture. 

GtTESS'jpR  (ges'er),  n.  One  who  guesses  ;  a  con- 
jecturer ;  a  surmiser. 

A  gooil  quesser  might  reasonably  conjecture  the  monarchy 
. . .  would  he  restored.  Jortin. 

fGUESS'lNG-LY  (§es'ing-le),  rt(^.  In  a  guessing 
manner ;  conjecturally.  Shak. 

GUi3S'S|VE,  a.  Conjectural.  "  The  guessive  in- 
terpretations of  dlm,-eyed  man."  [r.]  Feltham. 

GUESS'WORK  (ges'wurk),  n.  "Work  done  by 
guess  :  — a  conjecture.     "  Mere  giiessiaork.'* 

Arhuthnot. 

GUEST  (i6st),  n.  [Goth,  gasts  ;  A.  S.  gest ;  Dut. 
^  Gqy.  gast ;  Dan.  gj<sst ;  Sw.  gast:  — W.  gwes- 
iaiJ]  One  entertained  in  the  house,  or  at  the 
table,  of  another  ;  a  visitor ;  a  visitant. 

True  friendship's  laws  are  by  this  rule  expressed. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going,  guest.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Every  guest  is  a  visitor ;  but  every  visitor 
is  not  a  guest.  A  visitor  simply  comes  to  see  a  per- 
son ;  a  guest  partakes  of  his  hospitality. 

t  GUEST,  V.  n.  To  be  entertained  in  the  house, 
or  at  the  table,  of  another.  Heywood. 

My  hope  was  now 
To  gueat  with  him.  Chapman. 

GUEST'-CHAM-B:pR,  n.  A  chamber  of  enter- 
tainment. Mark  xiv.  14. 

fGUEST'-RITE,  n.  A  rite,  observance,  or  office 
due  to  a  guest.  Chapman. 

GUEST'ROPE,  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  by  which  a 
boat  is  kept  steady  while  it  is  in  tow.         Shak. 

G.UEST'Wi^E  (gSst'wiz),  ad.  In  the  manner,  or 
the  capacity,  of  a  guest.  Shak. 

GUF-FAW,  n.  A  boisterous  laugh  ;  a  horse-laugh. 
[A  Scottish  word.]       Dr.  Chalmers.  Jamieson. 

GIJG'GLE,  V.  n.    [Gael,  glug.']    See  Gurgle. 

GtJHR  (giir),  n.  {Min.)  A  name  applied  in  the 
East  Indies  to  a  loose  earthy  deposit  from  wa- 
ter found  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  usually  white, 
but  sometimes  red  or  yellow  from  a  mixture  of 
clay  or  ochre.  Wright. 

GUl-A'CUM  (gwe-a'kym);  ft.  Guaiacum.  —  See 
GuAiACUM.  Walker. 

GUi'BA,  n.  {ZoJl.)  A  quadruped  resembling  the 
gazelle.  Goldsmith. 

11  GUID'A-BLE  (gid'g-bl),  a.  That  may  be  guided 
or  governed  by  counsel.  "A  submissive  and 
guidable  spirit. '  Sprat. 

II  GUID'A^E  (iid'gtj),  n.  1.  The  reward  given  to 
a  guide,     [r.]  Ainsworth. 

2.  The  act  of  guiding;  guidance.  "Go  be- 
neath his  guidage."  SoutJiey. 

II  GUID'ANCE  (gid'^ns),  n.  The  act  of  guiding; 
direction  ;  government ;  lead. 


Following  the  guidance  of  her  blinded  guest.        Spenser. 
Since  Wisdom's  sacred  guidance  he  pursues, 
Give  to  the  stranger  guest  a  strangers  dues.  Pope. 

II  GUIDE  (|ld)  [gid,  P.  E.  Ja.;  geld,  K. ;  gyid,  S. 
W.  J.  F. ;  g'id,  Swi.],  V,  a.  [It.  guidare  ;  Sp. 
guiar ;  Fr.  guider.  "  It  is  [A.  S.l  ge-ioit-an, 
ge~wit-ed,  gwited,  gwied,  guide."    liichardson.] 

[i.  GUIDED  ;  pp.  GUIDING,  GUIDED.] 

1.  To  direct  or  lead  in  a  way ;  to  conduct. 
Still  he  him  gvide.d  over  hill  and  dale.  8penser. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  about  human  nature  is,  that  a 
man  may  guide  others  in  the  path  of  life  without  walking  in 
it  himselfi  that  he  may  be  a  pdot,  and  yet  a  castaway.  Ifare. 

2.  To  direct;  to  rule;  to  govern  ;  to  manage; 
to  regulate  ;  to  control ;  to  preside  over. 

A  king  is  sought  to  guide  the  growing  state.  Dryden. 

He  will  guide  his  aftiiirs  with  discretion.        Vs.  cxii.  5. 

Syn.  —  See  Conduct. 

II  GUIDE  (gid),  n.  [It. ^uida  ;  Sp.  guia  ;  Fr.  guide.'] 
He  who,  or  that  which,  guides  or  directs  ;  a  di- 
rector ;  a  conductor. 

So  here  I  hired  two  Indians  to  be  my  guides.    lidckluyt. 
He  for  my  sake  the  raging  ocean  tried, 
And  wrath  of  Heaven,  my  still  auspicious  guide.  Dryden. 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide.       Dryden. 

II  GUIDE'LESS  (gid'les),  «.  Having  no  guide. 
*'  His  guideless  youth."  Pope. 

|]  GUIDE'POST  (gid'post),  n.  A  post  where  two  or 
more  roads  meet,  directing  the  traveller  which 
to  follow ;  a  finger-post. 

i;  GUID'^R  (gid'er),  n.    A  director  ;  a  guide,    [u.] 

But  now  nine  hundred  chariots  roll  along; 

Expert  their  guiders,  and  their  horses  strong.      Parnell. 

II  t  GUiD'^R-ESS,  n.     She  who  guides.     Chaucer. 
GUID'lNG, «.    Direction;  guidance.  Com. Prayer . 

GUI'DON  (gi'don),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  f  A  standard-bearer  ;  a  standard.  Ashmole. 

2.  A  cavalry  banner.  Stocqueler. 

GUILD  (gild),  n.  [A.  S.  gild,  geld,  gyld,  a  pay- 
ment, a  fraternity ;  gildan,  or  gylda^i,  to  pay ; 
M.  Goth,  gild  ;  Dut.  §  Ger.  gelii ;  Icel.  gilldi.j 

1.  A  payment ;  a  contribution ;  a  tax. 

Richai'dso7i. 

2.  A  society  ;  a  corporation ;  a  fraternity  or 
association,  generally  of  merchants  ;  —  so  called 
because  every  one  had  to  pay  something  towards 
the  charge  and  support  of  the  company.  Cowell. 

3.  t  The  place  or  building  in  which  a  society 
meet. 


The  room  was  large  and  wide 
As  it  some  guild  or  solemn  temple  were. 


Spenser. 


fGUILD'A-BLE  (gild'^i-bl),  a.  Liable  to  tax.  "  In 
places  gtdldable."  Spelman. 

GUILD'JpR  (gild'er),  n.  [Dut.  ^  Ger.  gulden.']  A 
Dutch  com  of  the  value  of  20  stivers,  or  Is. 
9d.  sterling  (about  42  cents);  —  written  also 
gilder.  Crahb. 

GUILD'hALL  (gild'hai),  «.  The  hall  in  which  a 
guild,  or  corporation,  usually  assembles  ;  a  town- 
hall ; —  particularly  the  hall  or  court  of  judica- 
ture of  the  city  of  London.  Shak. 

The  mayor  towards  guildhall  hies  him  in  all  post,       Shak. 

II  GUILE  (III)  [gyil,  5.  W.  J.  F.  C. ;  gil,  P.  E.  Ja. ; 
geil,  K. ;  g'll,  6'm.],  n.  [Old  Fr.  guille,  gille. 
"From  [A.  S.]  wiglian,  we  have  to  wile;  the 
usual  prefix  ge  forms  ge-wiglian.,  whence  we  have 
guile.       Richardson. —  See   Wile.]  Craft ; 

cunning ;    duplicity ;    deceit ;    fraud ;    insidious 
artifice ;  wile. 

Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.      John  i.  47. 

II  t  GUILE  (gil),  V.  a.  [Fr.  guiller.)  To  disguise 
cunningly;  to  conceal.  "  A  fair  show  to  f^M*fe 
his  mischiefs."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

II  fGUIL'pD  (gil'ed),  a.     Treacherous  ;  deceiving. 

The  guiled  shore  to  a  most  dangerous  sea.  Shak, 

II  GUILE'FUL  (girfai),  a.  Insidious;  deceitful; 
treacherous.     "  G^ez7e/M^  words."  Shak, 

II  GUILE'FUL-LY  (girfdl-le),  ad.  In  a  guileful 
manner ;  insidiously  ;  treacherously.       Milton. 

II  GUILE'FUL-NESS  (|H'f(il-n6s),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  guileful-;  secret  treachery.  Todd. 

II  GUILE'L^SS  (gll'Ies),  a.  Free  from  deceit  or 
guile  ;  honest ;  artless  ;  pure,  Thomson. 

||GUILE'L?SS-NESS  (gil'les-n6s),  n.  Quality  of 
being  guileless  ;  freedom  from  deceit.         Todd. 


II  t  GUIL'^R  (gil'er),  n.    A  deceiver  ;  a  traitor. 

And  thus  the  guiler  is  beguiled.  Gower. 

GUlL'L^l-MfeTS  (|n'l?-mets),  «.j9^.  [Fr.]  Marks 
of  quotation,  or  quotation-points ;  inverted 
commas  and  apostrophes,  thus  ["  "],  used  to 
distinguish  words  quoted  from  another  author  ; 

—  so  called  from  the  inventor.  G.  Broicn. 
GUIL'L5-M5t     (gil']?-m8t),     n. 

{Ornith.)  The  common  name 
of  aquatic  birds  of  the  sub-fam- 
ily UrincB,  allied  to  the  divers  ; 

—  found  in  the  Arctic  seas 
of  the  Old  and  New  "Worlds, 
and  migratory  in  winter  in 
large  companies,  along  the 
coasts  of  Norway  and  Eng- 
land. Gray. 

GUIL'L^-VAT,  n.     {Distilling.) 
A  vat  for  fermenting  liquors. 
Wright. 

GUIL-L09HE',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
yv7ov,  a  member,  and  ^.6j(os,  a 
snare.]  {Arch.)  An  ornament 
formed  by  two  or  more  intertwin- 
ing bands.  Weale. 

OVIL'LO-TfjVE'  (gil-lo-ten')  [gil'lo- 
ten,  P.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  gil-yo-l5n',  Sm. 
Wr.\  giro-tin,  Wb.'],n.  [Fr.]  An  instrument 
of  capital  punishment,  used  in  France,  which 
separates  the  head  from  the  body  at  one  stroke. 
/K^  It  was  named  from  its  introducer,  Joseph  Ig- 
nace  Cfuillotin,  who  is  erroneously  supposed  both  fb 
have  invented  and  to  have  perislied  by  it.  The 
maiden,  formerly  used  in  Scotland,  was  similar  to  the 
guillotine  in  its  construction  and  mode  of  execution. 
Brande. 

GUIL-LO-TINE'  (gil-lo-ten'),  v.   a.      [i.    GVILLO- 

TINED  ;  pp.  GUILLOTINING,  GUILLOTINED.]     To 

behead  or  decapitate  by  the  guillotine.   Watson. 

GUILL^  (gilz),  n.  {Bot.)  The  corn  marigold.  Clarke. 

GUILT  (gilt),  n.  [A.  S.  gylt,  debt,  guilt ;  gyldan^ 
to  pay;  Dan.  gjmld;  Icel.  giald.  —  '*  The  Ger. 
gelten,  in  earlier  limes,  not  only  signified  to  pay, 
but  when  there  was  no  restitution,  to  be  obliged 
to  submit  one's  self  to  punishment."  Bosivorth. 

—  •*  Guilt  is  gewigled,  guiled^uil'd,  guilt,  the 
past  p.  of  [A.  S.]  gewigUm."  H.  Tooke.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  guilty,  or  of  having  vio- 
lated a  law,  knowing  it  to  be  such  ;  criminality; 
guiltiness ;  criminousness. 

Thus  guilt  of  to  guile,  or  beguile;  to  find  {fuilt  in  a  man  is 
to  find  that  he  has  been  beguiled,  that  is,  by  the  devil,  "in- 
etigunte  diabolo,"  as  it  is  mserted  in  all  indictments  for 
murder.  Trench. 

An  involuntary  act,  as  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  so  neither 
can  it  induce  any  guilt\  tlie  concurrence  of  the  will,  when  it 
lias  its  choice  either  to  do  or  to  avoid  the  fact  in  question, 
being  the  only  thing  that  renders  human  actions  either 
praiseworthy  or  culpable.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  crime;  an  offence;  misdeed;  delin- 
quency.    "Close,  pent-up  ^m'tts."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Criminal. 

GUILT'I-LY  (gilt'e-le),  ad.  In  a  guilty  manner  ; 
criminally. 

GUlLT'i-NESS  (gilt'e-n6s),  n.  The  state  of  being 
guilty  ;  criminality.  Shak. 

GUILT'LgSS,  a.  1.  Free  from  guilt;  innocent; 
unpolluted;  immaculate. 

The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name 
in  vain.  Ex.  xx.  7. 

2.  Having  no  experience.  *'  Heifers  guiltless 
of  the  yoke."  Pope. 

GUiLT'L?SS-LY  (gilt'les-le),  ad.  In  a  guiltless 
manner ;  innocently. 

GUILT'L^SS-NESS  (gilt'les-nes),  n.  Freedom 
from  guilt ;  innocence.  King  Charles. 

GUILT'-SICK  (gilt'sik),  a.  Diseased  by  guilt. 
"  A  guilt-sick  conscience."  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

GUILT '-STAINED  (gilt'stand),  «..  Polluted  with 
crimes.  Maurice. 

GUIL'TY  (gil'te),  a.  1.  Having  guilt;  justly 
chargeable  with  a  crime  ;  not  innocent ;  crimi- 
nal. 

There  is  no  man  that  is  knowingly  wicked  but  is  guilt)/ to 
himself;  and  there  is  no  man  that  carries  guilt  about  him  but 
he  receives  a  sting  into  his  soul.  liUotson. 

2.  t  Conscious. 

I  'II  give  out .  .  .  that  I  know  the  time  and  place  where  he 
stole  it,  though  my  soul  be  guilti/ of  no  such  thmg.  B.Jonson. 
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GUILTY-LIKE 

3.  Condemned  to  payment,     [r.] 
Gods  of  the  liquid  realms  on  which  I  row, 
If,  ^iven  by  vou,  the  laurel  bind  my  brow, 
Assist  to  make  me  guilty  of  my  vow. 


Dryden. 


Guinea-fowl 
(Sumida  nteleagris). 


Syn.  —  See  CRiMmAL. 

tGUlL'TV-LlKE(|irt?-Iik),  arf.    Guiltily.  Shak. 

GUIM'BARD,  7t,  A  musical  instrument ;  the  jews- 
harp.  ^  Maunder. 

GUIM'PLE,  V.    See  Wimple.  Todd. 

GUlN'jpA  (|in'e),  n.  An  English  gold  coin  of  the 
value  of  21  shillings  sterling  (about  $5)  ;  —  now 
disused. 

j{I®=- Guillens  were   first  coined,  in   1662,  of  gold 
brought  from  Ouinea  ;  whence  the  name.    Brande. 

GUIN'^A— CORN,  n.  A  vegetable  growing  in  Ara- 
bia, most  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  also  in  the 
"West  Indies,  that  produces  a  kind  of  grain 
which  is  esteemed  a  hearty  food  for  laborers ; 
Egyptian  millet ;  Sorghum  vulgare.       Loudon. 

GUIN'^A-DEER  (gin'e-der),  n.  A  small  quadru- 
ped, a  native  of  Guinea.  Hill. 

GUIN'^A-DROP'P^R  (gin'e-drop'er),  n.  One  who 
cheats  by  dropping  guineas  ;  a  swindler. 

"Who  now  the  guinea-dropper's  bait  regards  i*         Guy. 

GUiN'5;A-F0\^L,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  fowl  inhabit- 
ing Africa  and  its  adjacent 
islands,  having  a  dark  blu- 
ish-gray plumage,  sprin- 
kled with  round  white 
spots.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  domestic 
cock,  and  has  a  harsh  and 
unpleasant  voice  ;  Guinea- 
hen  ;  Numida  meleagris.     Baird. 

GUIN'jpA-GRAIN^,  n.  pi.     Grains  of  paradise. 

GUIN'jSIA-GRAss,  n.  A  tall,  strong  grass  nat- 
uralized in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Southern 
States,  having  been  introduced  from  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa.  Farm.  Ency. 

GUIN'^A-HEN  (|in'e-hSn),  n.  A  domestic  Afri- 
can fowl. —  See  Guinea-fowl.  Danipier. 

GUiN'^A-PEP'PjpR  (gln'e-pep'er),  n.  The  seeds 
of  two  species  of  Amomuin  {Amomum  grana- 
paradisij  and  Amomum  grandijhrum)^  from 
Africa,  powerfully  aromatic,  stimulant,  and 
cordial.  P.  Cyc. 

GUiN'^A-PIG  (iTu'e-pig),  n.  {Zoul.)  A  small 
Brazilian  animal ;  the  Cavia  cobaya  of  Lin- 
nEEus  ;  —  often  domesticated,  and  kept  as  a  pet. 
—  See  Cavt.  Baird. 

GUiN'J^A-WORM  (|in'e-wUrm),  n.  A  species  of 
worm  varying  in  length  from  six  inches  to  ten 
feet,  and  about  as  thick  as  horsehair.  It  is  very 
common  in  hot  countries,  and  often  insinuates 
itself  under  the  skin,  causing  intense  pain  ; 
Filaria  m,edinensis.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

GUIN'IAD  (gwin'y^d),  7i.  [W.  gwyn,  white.] 
(Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  salmon  kind;  Coregonus 
lavaretus.  Yarrell. 

GUI-PURE'  (ge-piir'),  n,     [Fr.] 

1.  A  cheap  and  beautiful  imitation  of  antique 
lace.  Simmonds^ 

2.  A  kind  of  gimp.  Simmonds. 

GUI§E  (giz),  n.  [A.  S.  wise'.,  Dut.  wijze^  icijs; 
Ger.  weise  ;  Dan.  vis  ;  Icel.  wis ;  W.  gwis.  —  Fr. 
guise;  It.,  Sp.,  <Sr  V ort.  guisa^ 

1.  Manner  ;  mien ;  behavior.  Milton. 

2.  Practice  ;  custom ;  habit. 

The  Bwain  replied,  it  never  was  our  guise 

To  slight  ths  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise.        Pope. 

3.  External  appearance  ;  garb  ;  dress.    "  The 
guise  of  religion. '  Swift. 

GUX^'J^R  (giz'er),  n.  [From  guises  dress.]  A 
mummer ;  a  person  in  disguise.  Pegge. 

GUJ-TAR'  (ge-iar'),  n.  [Gr.  KiQ&^a\  'L.  cithara; 
It.  chitarra;  Sp.  gtdtarra;  Fr.  guitare.]  An 
instrument  of  music,  which  differs  little  from 
the  lute,  having  six  strings,  played  upon  with 
the  fingers,  stretched  over  a  body  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  a  violin,  but  larger.     Moore. 

GU'LA,  «.     {Arch.)  A  cymatium  ;  gola.     Wright. 

GU'LAUND,  n.  {Ornith.)  An  aquatic  fowl  inhab- 
iting Iceland,  and  in  size  between  a  duck  and  a 
goose.  Wright. 
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II  GULCH,  V.  n.  [Dut.  gulzig,  greedy  .J  To  swal- 
low eagerly  or  voraciously ;  to  gulp.  [Anti- 
quated or  low.]  Turberville. 

GULCH,  n.  1. 1 A  glutton  ;  a  blockhead.  B.  Jonson. 
2.  A  water-course  ;  a  gully. 

t  GUL'CHJiV,  n.     A  glutton  ;  a  gulch. 

GULE§  (gulz),  n.  [Fr.  gueules.  — 
*'  L.  gulaj  the  throat ;  or  the  Ar. 
gule,  a  rose."  Fairholt.  —  "Cor- 
ruption of  gueules,  red,  Fr., 
which  is  probably  from  the  Pers. 
mihl,  a  rose."  Craig.]  {He?:) 
Red; — represented  in  an  es- 
cutcheon by  perpendicular  lines.     Shak. 

His  seven-fold  targe  a  field  of  gules  did  stain,   f.  Fletcher. 

GULF,  n.     [Gr.  KfSlnos ;   It.  §  Sp.  golfo  ;  Fr.  golfe.J 

1.  (Geog.)  An  arm  or  part  of  a  sea  extending 
up  into  the  land,  and  distinguished  from  a  bay 
only  in  being  of  greater  size  and  extent. 

2.  An  abyss  ;  a  deep  place  in  the  earth. 
"  Yawning  gulf  of  deep  Avernus."        Spenser. 

3.  A  whirlpool.  "The  sucking  of  a  ^t<Z/'."SAa/l. 

4.  Any  thing  insatiable. 

Maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravening  salt-sea  shark.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Chilf  is  a  deep  concave  receptacle  for  wa- 
ter, or  a  large  bay  ;  as,  "  The  Oulfoi  Mexico  "  ;  "  The 
Bay  of  Biscay."  An  abysa  is,  literally,  a  bottoinless 
pit.     Overwhelmed  in  a  gulf;  lost  in  an  abyss. 

GULF'Y,  a.     Full  of  gulfs  or  whirlpools.     "  The 

gulfy  main."    "  Gulfy  Simols."  Pope. 

tGU'LIST,  •«.     [L.gulo.']     A  glutton.         Feaily. 

GULL, D.  a.  [OMFv.guiller.  Johnson. —  "Formed 
upon  the  past  tense  of  the  A.  S.  gewiglian,  to 
guile  or  beguile."     Richardson.']     \i.  gulled  ; 

pp.  GULLING,  GULLED.] 

1.  To  trick  ;  to  cheat ;  to  defraud;  to  deceive. 
They  are  not  to  be  gulled  twice  with  the  same  trick. 

L^Eslrange. 

2.  To  form  as  a  gully  or  channel  by  running 
water  ;  to  gully.  Forhy. 

GULL,  n.  1.  A  cheat;  a  fraud;  a  deception  ;  a 
deceit ;  an  imposition  ;  a  trick. 

I  should  think  this  q  guH,  but  that  the  white-bearded  fellow 
speaks  it.  Shak. 

2.  A  stupid  animal ;  one  easily  cheated. 

That  paltry  story  is  untrue. 

And  forged  to  cheat  such  gulU  as  you.        Huolibros. 

GULL,  n.  [L.  giilo, 
a  glutton,  from  its 
voracity.  Skinner. 
W.  gwylan.]  ( Or- 
nith.) A  glutton- 
ous, web-footed 
sea-bird  of  the  or- 
der Anseres  and 
genus  LaritSf 

found      in      every 
quarter      of      the 
world,  often  many 
leagues  from  land,  having  the  body  clothed  with 
a  great  quantity  of  down  and  feathers.        Baird. 

GULL'-CATCH-lgR,  n.  A  cheat;  one  who  im- 
poses upon,  or  cheats,  fools.  Shak. 

GULL'^E,  «.   One  who  gulls;  a  cheat.  Sherwood. 

GULL'?R-Y,  ™.     Cheat ;  imposture,  [r.]  Burton. 

GUL'L^T,  n.    [L.  gula ;  It.  &  Sp.  goln ;  Fr.  goulet.] 

1.  The  throat,  or  passage  for  food  in  the  neck  ; 
the  oesophagus.  Blackmore. 

2.  A  gore  in  a  shirt,  &c.  Wright. 

3.  t  A  small  stream  or  lake.  Fuller. 

GUL-LI-BIL'!-TY,  ».  Capability  of  being  gulled ; 
weak  credulity.     [Vulgar.]  Burke. 

GUL'LI-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  gulled  or  de- 
ceived ;  that  may  be  imposed  upon.      W.  Scott. 

GUL'LJED,  p.  a.    "Worn  away  by  friction.      Ash. 

t  GUL'LJ-GUT,  n.    [L.  gulo.]    A  glutton.  Barret. 

GUL'LION   (giil'yun),  n.      1.    Gripes   in  horses. 

[Provincial,  Eng.]  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  A  mean  wretch.     [Local,  Eng.]   Brockett. 

t  GtJLL'ISH,  a.  Foolish  ;  stupid ;  absurd.  Burton. 

tGULL'ISH-NESS,  n.  Foolishness;  stupidity; 
gullibility.  Tr.  of  Boccalini. 

GUL'LY,'d.  •«.    ["  Corrupted  from  gurgle."  John- 


Lauphing  gull 
(Zn)*us  ridimndus). 
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son.  —  From  gullet.  Richardson.]  \i.  gul- 
lied ;  pp.  GULLYING,  gullied.]  To  run  with 
noise  ;  to  gurgle.  Johnson. 

GUL'LY,  V.  a.  To  sweep  away  so  as  to  form  a 
channel  by  the  force  of  running  water ;  to  wear 
away  by  friction.  ^j^. 

GUL'LY,  n.  1.  A  channel  made  by  running  wa- 
ter; a  ditch;  a  gutter.  "Parts  of  the  shore 
interrupted  by  small  valleys  and  gullies."  Cook. 

2.  A  large  knife  ;  a  cleaver.  Jamieson. 

3.  An  iron  tram-plate  or  rail.  Francis. 
GUL'LY-HOLE,  n.   A  hole  where  a  gutter,  drain, 

or  stream  of  water  empties  itself.  Johnsoti. 

au'LO,  n.     [L.,   glutton.]     (Zool.)   A  genus  of 

animals  comprising  the  wolverene,  or  glutton, 

and  the  grison.  Audobon. 

GU-LOS'I-TY,  n.      [L.  gulosus,  greedy;  gulo,  a 

glutton.]  Greediness  ;  gluttony  ;  voracity,  [e.] 
Erring  in  gulosity  or  superfluity  of  meats.  Browne. 

GULP,  V.  a.  [Dut.  gulpen.]  [i.  gulped  ;  pp. 
GULPING,  GULPED.]  To  swallow  eagerly;  to 
suck  down  without  intermission.  Gay.  Cowper. 

GULP,  n.  As  much  as  can  be  swallowed  at  once. 
"  Large  gulps  of  air."  More. 

GULPH,».    {Geog.)  A  gulf.  —  See  Gulp.  Brawtie. 

GUM,  n.  [A.  S.  goma  ;  Dut.  gam;  Ger.  gummi. 
—  Gr.  Kiftfii ;  L.  gummi ;  It.  gomma  ;  Sp.  goma  ; 
Fr.  gonime.] 

1.  A  concrete,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  vege- 
table substance  which  exudes  from  certain  trees, 
and  hardens  on  the  surface,  being  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Ure. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Nyssa  ;  —  called 
gum-tree,  black-gum,  and  sour-gum.        Clarke. 

Oum  Anime.     See  Anime. 

GUM,  n.  [A.  S.goma  ;  Ger.  gaumen  ;  Icel.  gomr ; 
Sw.  gom.]  The  hard,  fleshy  covering  of  the 
jaws,  embracing  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  Hoblyn. 

GUM,  V.  a.     \i.  GUMMED  ;  pp.  gumming,  GUMMED.] 

To  smear  with  gum  ;    to  stick  with  gum ;  to 
close  with  gum.  B.  Jonson. 

GUM,  V.  n.    To  exude  or  form  gum.  Loudon. 

GUM'— AR'A-BIC,  re.  A  gum  produced  by  several 
species  of  the  Acacia,  and  especially  by  the 
Acacia  vera.  Loudon. 

GUM'BOIL,  re.    A  boil  on  the  gums.  Perry. 

GUM'-CIS-TUS,  re.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  roek-rose ; 
Cistus  ladaniferus.  Loudon. 

GUM'-e-LAS'T|C,  n.   Caoutchouc  ;  india-rubber. 

GUM'— JU'NI-PjpR,  n.  A  concrete  resin  which 
exudes  from  the  Juniperus  comjnunis.  Reduced 
to  powder  it  forms  pounce.  Hoblyn. 

GUM'MA,  re.  {Med.)  A  soft  tumor,  so  named  from 
the  likeness  of  its  contents  to  a  gum.     Hoblyn. 

GUM-MIF'^R-Otrs,  a.  [L.  gummi,  gum,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  gum.  Loudon. 

GUM'MI-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  gummy  :  — 
accumulation  of  gum. 

A  gummineBS  on  the  tendons  reaching  to  his  fingers.  Wiseman. 

GUM-m6s'I-TY,  re.  The  nature  of  gum ;  gum- 
miness.     [r.]  Floyer. 

GUM'MOUS,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  gum  ;  gummy. 
"  Resinous  or  gumtnous  bodies."  Boyle. 

GUM'MY,  a.     1.  Consisting  of,  or  abounding  in, 

gum  ;  of  the  nature  of  gum.  Raleigh. 

2.  Overgro^vn  with  gum  ;  covered  with  gum. 

Then  rubs  his  gummi/  eyes,  and  scrubs  his  pate.         J>n/cfen. 

GUMP,  re.  An  awkward,  foolish  person  ;  a  dolt ; 
a  dunce.     [Colloquial  and  vulgar.]      Holloway. 

GUMP'TION  (giim'shun),  n.  [M.  Goth,  gaumian, 
to  perceive  ;  A.  S.  gymen,  care,  heed. J 

1.  Understanding ;  skill ;  shrewdness ;  clev- 
erness ;  sagacity ;  common  sense.   [Colloquial.] 

Sometimes  I  think  it  rank  presumption 

In  me  to  claim  the  Muse's  gumption.  Nicol. 

2.  The  art  of  preparing  colors.         Jamieson. 
Painters  call  their  art  of  preparing  colors  their  gurnptitm. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  a  nostrum  much  in  re- 
quest by  painters  in  search  of  the  "lost  medi- 
um "  of  the  old  masters ;  magilp.         Fairholt. 
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G&M'— rAsh,  n.  (Med.)  A  cutaneous  disease  ; 
red-gum.  Holflyn. 

GUM'-EJB§-!N,  n.  The  concrete  juice  of  certain 
plants,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  gum  and 
resin,  or  of  a  substance  intermediate  between 
the  two.  Brande. 

GUM'-sEn'^-GAL,  n.  A  gum  resembling  gum- 
arabic,  produced  from  the  Acacia  Senegal ;  — 
used  in  calico  printing.  Ure. 

GUM'-TRAg'A-CANTH,  n.  A  gum  procured  from 
the  Astragalus  tragacantha  of  Crete  and  the 
surrounding  islands  ;  —  used  in  calico  printing 
and  by  shoemakers.  Ure. 

GOm'-TREE,  n.  (^Bot.)  A  middle-sized  tree, 
with  wood  very  close-grained,  and  hard  to  split ; 
black-gum  ;  sour-gum  ;  Nyssa  multijiora  .  — 
also  a  name  applied  to  liquid-ambar  in  the  U.  S., 
and  to  species  of  Eucalyptus  in  Australia.  &ray. 

G&M'-wA-TigK,  ».  A  watery  liquid  distilled 
from  gum.  Jodrell. 

GUM'— WOOD  (-wud),  «.  A  name  given  to  the 
wood  of  some  species  of  Encalyptus.      Ogilvie. 

G\!N,  11.  [W.  gwii ;  Gael,  gunna  ;  Ir.  gunn.  — 
"  Scot,  gyih  pl-  gy'^^yS)  <in  en^ne  for  war.  Gyn 
is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  Fr.  en(/m,  used  to 
denote  a  military  engine  ;  and  this  from  the 
L.  ingen-iuni.  Crynnys  is  used  by  Robert  of 
Gloucester.  Gyn  was  at  length  changed  to  gun. 
This  seems  the  natural  origin  of  the  latter  term. 
The  only  circumstance  that  can  give  birth  to 
hesitation  as  to  this  etymon  of  the  latter  term 
is,  that  Goth,  gun  and  Icel.  mtnne  denote  war- 
fare, battle  ;  and  gunnar,  in  Edda,  is  used  for  a 
battering  ram."  jamieson.']  A  general  term  for 
all  species  of  fire-arms,  as  muskets,  rifles,  car- 
bines, &c.,  with  the  exception  of  the  pistol  and 
the  mortar ;  though,  in  strict  military  usage,  the 
word  is  only  applied  to  large  pieces  of  ordnance, 
or  cannon,  and  never  to  small  arms.  Stocqueler. 

A8  swift  as  a  pellet  out  of  a  j7i(». 

When  fire  is  m  the  powder  run.  Cliaucer. 

GUN,  V.  n.  [i.  GUNNED  ;  pp.  gunning,  gunned.1 
To  shoot  with  a  gun.  jBeau.  §  Ft. 

GU'NAR-jCHY,  n.    See  Gynarchy.         Johnson. 

GUN'-BAR-R^L,  «.  The  metallic  tube  or  barrel 
of  a  gun.  Maunder. 

GUN'-BOAT,  n.  A  small  vessel  of  war  adapted 
to  shallow  water,  and  usually  carrying  only  one 
gun.  Falconer. 

GUN'-CAR-EIApE,  n.  A  wheel  carriage  for  can- 
non. "  Crabb. 

GUN'-COT-TON,  «.  A  highly  explosive  sub- 
stance, prepared  by  steeping  purified  cotton 
wool  for  a  short  time  in  equal  parts  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  and  then  washing  and  dry- 
ing it.  Brande. 

GUN'-DECK,  n.  A  lower  deck  of  a  ship-of-war 
where  the  gunroom  is.  Booth. 

GUN'-FlRB,  n.  {Mil.)  The  hour  at  which  the 
morning  or  the  evening  gun  is  fired.    Campbell. 

GUN'^5,  n.    A  granary  :  — treasury.    [India.] 

Brown. 
gOn'LOCK,  n.    The  lock  of  a  gun.  Booth. 

GtjN'-MET-AL,   n.      An  alloy   of    eight  or  ten 

pounds  of  tin  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  copper ; 

—  used  in  making  brass  guns.  Falconer. 

GUN'NA(?E,  n.     {Naval.)  The  number  of  guns  in 

a  ship-of-war.  Ogilvie. 

GUN'N^L,  n.    {Naut.)  See  Gunwale.  Falconer. 

GfjN'N^L,  H.   {Ich.)  A  small  spotted  fish.  Sioj-a-. 

GD'N'NpR,  n.     1.  One  who  shoots  ;  a  cannoneer. 
2.  {Naut.)  An  officer  who  has  the  charge  of  the 

ordnance,  ammunition,  &c.,  of  a  ship.  Mar.  hict. 
GUN'NfE-Y,  n.     The  science  of  using  artillery  ; 

the  art  o(  managing  guns  and  mortars.  Brande. 

GUN'NfNG,  n.  The  sport  or  diversion  of  shoot- 
ing ;  the  use  of  the  gun  in  shooting.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

GUN'NY,  n.  A  coarse  sackcloth  made  in  Bengal 
from  the  fibre  of  two  plants  of  the  genus  Cor- 
chorus ;  viz.  Corchorus  olitorius,  and  Corchorus 
capsularis; — often  used  as  an  adjective;  as, 
"  Gimny  cloth"  ;  "Gunny  hags."      McCullocA. 


j6fg=  Besides  a  large  domestic  consumption  of  gunny, 
the  whole  rice,  paddy,  wheat,  pulses,  sugar,  and  salt- 
petre of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  pepper,  coffee,  and 
other  foreign  produce  exported  froiri  Calcutta,  are 
packed  in  bags  or  sacks  made  of  this  article.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  exportation  of  manufactured 
bags.    McCuUock. 

GU-N-fiC'RA-CY,  n.    See  Gynjeoceacy.       Todd. 

GUN'-FORT,  n.     A  hole  in  a  ship  for  a  cannon. 

GUN'p6W-D{;R,  n.  A  composition  of  about  78 
parts  of  saltpetre,  12  of  charcoal,  and  10  of  sul- 
phur, used  in  guns,  in  fireworks,  &c.      Brande. 

GUN'POVV-DpR,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  the 
finest  species  of  green-tea,  being  a  carefully 
picked  hyson.  Davis. 

GftN'REACH,  n.  The  reach  of  a  gun;  the  dis- 
tance a  gun  will  shoot ;  gunshot.  Sydney  Stnith. 

GUN'ROOM,  n.  {Naut.)  An  apartment  on  the 
after  end  of  the  lower  or  gun-deck  of  a  ship  of 
war ;  —  generally  destined  for  the  use  of  the  gun- 
ner in  large  ships,  but  in  small  ones  it  is  used  by 
the  lieutenants  as  a  dining-room,  &c.  Falconer. 

GUN'SHOT,  n.  The  reach  or  range  of  a  gun  ;  the 
space  or  distance  to  which  a  shot  can  be  thrown. 

GUN'SHOT,  a.  Made  by  the  shot  of  a  gun.  "  Gwii^ 
shot  wounds."  Wiseman. 

gCtN'SMITH,  m.  Aman  whose  trade  it  is  to  make 
guns  ;  an  armorer.  Mortimer. 

GUN'SMlTH-lfR-Y,  n.  The  business  of  a  gun- 
smith ;  the  art  of  making  small  fire-arms.  Wright. 

GUN'ST^R,  ■«.     A  gunner,     [e.]  Tatler. 

GUN'STlOK,  n.  A  stick  for  driving  a  charge  into 
a  gun ;  a  rammer ;  a  ramrod.  Steuart. 

GUN'STOOK,  n.  The  wood  in  which  the  barrel 
of  a  gun  is  fixed.  Mortimer. 

GfJN'— STONE,  n.  A  stone  formerly  shot  from  a 
gun.     "  Turned  his  balls  to  gun-stones."    Shak. 

GUN'-TAc-KLE,  n.  {Naut.)  Tackle  used  on  board 
ships  to  run  the  guns  out  of  the  ports.      Crabb. 

GUN'T^R'^— CHAIN,  re.  A  chain  used  for  meas- 
uring land,  being  66  feet  or  four  poles  in  length, 
and  divided  into  100  links  of  7.92  inches  each ; 
—  so  named  from  the  inventor,  Edmund  Gunter. 
O-iLTtter's  line,  a  scale  upon  which  numbers  are  laid 
down  opposite  to  their  logarithms  ; —  used  for  perform- 
ing the  multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  instru- 
mentally Quntcr's  quadrant,  an  astronomical,  in- 
strument for  finding  the  hour  of  the  day,  &c —  Oun- 
ter's  scale,  a  flat  scale,  about  two  feet  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad,  having  various  lines  drawn 
upon  it,  both  natural  and  logarithmic,  relating  to  nav- 
igation, trigonometry,  &c. ;  —  chiefly  ysed  for  solving 
mechanically  questions  in  these  sciences.         Farrar. 

GtjN'-WAD-DJNG  (-wod-),  n.  Circular  pieces  of 
card-board,  cloth,  felt,  &o.,  used  to  keep  down 
the  charge  in  a  gun.  Simmonds. 

GUN'WALE  (commonly  pronounced  and  some- 
times spelled  gunnel),  n.  [ffitn  and  ivale.'] 
{Naut.)  That  piece  of  timber  which  reaches,  on 
either  side  of  the  ship,  from  the  half  deck  to 
the  forecastle,  being  the  uppermost  bend  w-hich 
finishes  the  upper  works  of  the  hull,  and  from 
which  the  upper  guns,  if  the  vessel  carry  any, 
are  pointed  ;  — the  lower  part  of  any  port  where 
any  ordnance  is.  Harris. 

GUR^E,  re.  [L.  gurges.'j  A  whirlpool;  a  gulf; 
abyss.  **A black,  bituminous  ^wrf/e."  [n.'lMilton. 

t  GtJRpE,  V.  a.  [L.  gurges,  a  gulf.]  To  swallow 
up  ;  to  engulf.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

tGUR'9-EpNS  (gur'junz),  n.  pl.  The  coarser  part 
of  the  meal  sifted  from  the  bran.  —  See  GnuD- 
GEONS.  liolinshed. 

Gua'GLB  (gUr'gl'),  •!).  re.  [It.  gorgoijliare;  gorgo, 
a  whirlpool;   L.   gurges.  —  See  GaegleI]      [i. 

GUEGLED  ;  pp.  GUEGLING,  GUEOLED.]      To  run 

or  gush  with  noise,  as  water  from  a  bottle  ;  to 
■  flow  with  a  purling  noise. 

Pure  fjin-jtlmff  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace. 

And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race.  Yomin. 

GiJR'GLE,  n.     A  gush  or  flow  of  liquid. 
Plow,  flow,  thou  crystal  rill, 
With  tinkling  rruroles  fill 
The  mazes  of  the  grove.  Thomson. 

GiJR'GL^T,  n.  An  earthen  vessel  made  very 
porous.  Mackintosh. 


GUR'HOF-ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  compact  snow-white 
subliiccnt  variety  of  dolomite,  so  named  from  a 
locaUty  of  it  at  Gurhof,  in  Lower  Austria.Darea. 

OUR  'jqu,  n.  A  thin  balsam  or  wood  oil,  obtained 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  used  for  various  pur- 
P^S'^s.  tiimmonds. 


GliR'KIN, 


See  Gheekin. 


Todd. 
GUR'MY,  re.     {Mining.)  A  level  or  working. 

Simmonds. 
GUR'NAKD,  re.  [Old 
Fr.  gournaidd."] 
{Ich.)  A  sea-fish 
of  the  genus  Tri- 
gla,  having  a  head 


nearly 


square. 


covered  with  bony  plates,  and  a  body  covered 
with  small,  rough,  prickly  scales.  Yarrell. 

GUR'NgT,  re.  {Ich.)  A  fish  found  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire,  England,  said  by  some  to  be  the 
same  as  the  gurnard.  Shak. 

GUR'RAH,  re.  A  coarse  India  muslin.  Simmonds. 

GUR'EY,  re.  A  name  given  iu  India  to  a  small 
native  fortification.  Hamilton. 

GUSH,  V.  n.  [Goth,  giutan,  to  pour  out ;  A.  S. 
geotan  ;  Xiat.  gietan;  Ger.  giessen ;  Dan.  gyde ; 
Sw.  gjuta.  —  L.  gutta,  a  drop ;  Gr.  -^^iia,  yfiiaia,  to 

pour  out.]    \i.  GUSHED  ;  pip.  GU.SHING,  GUSHED.] 

To  flow  or  rush  out  with  violence  or  rapidity,  as 
a  fluid  ;  to  pour  forth  suddenly  or  copiously. 

A  sea  of  blood  (jiished  from  the  gaping  wound.       Spenser. 
He  clave  the  rock,  and  the  waters  gushed  out.  Jsa.  xlviii.  21. 

GUSH,  V.  a.  To  emit  suddenly,  copiously,  or  with 
violence,     [k.] 

The  gaping  wound  gushed  out  a  crimson  flood.     Dnjden, 

GUSH,  re.  An  emission  of  fluid  with  force.  *'  A 
great  (/Ms/j  of  blood."  Harvey. 

GtJs'S^T,  re.  [Fr.  gousset.  —  Skinner  suggests 
the  L.  consuo,  corviidus,  to  stitch  together.  —  "W. 
cwysed.'\  An  angular  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in 
a  garment,  particularly  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
sleeve  of  a  shirt,  or  as  a  part  of  the  nebV.  Johnson. 

GUST,  re.  [Gr.  y£u<n^ ;  "L.  gustus  ',  gusto,  to  taste  ; 
It.  iSr  Sp.  gusto  ;  Fr.  gout.'] 

1.  Sense  of  tasting.    "  His  gust  sincere,  and 
his  digestion  easy."  Scott. 

2.  Power  of  enjoyment ;  liking ;  relish  ;  zest. 

Wq  have  lost  in  a  great  measure  the  gust  and  relish  of  true 
happiness.  Tillotson. 

3.  Intellectual  taste. 

Choice  of  it  may  be  made  according  to  the  gust  and  man- 
ner of  the  ancients.  Drydeii. 

GUST,  )i.  [Icel.  gustr ',  Dan.  r/itst;  Ger.  giessen. 
Skinner.  —  See  Gush.]  A  sudden,  violent  blast, 
as  of  wind.  "Rain  and  i/ms^s  of  wind."  Hackluyt. 

'  Lo!  a  whirlwind's  instantaneous  ffHsf 

liCit  all  its  beauties  withering  in  the  dust.        Beaitie. 

Syn.  —  See  Wind. 
t  GUST,  V.  a.    To  taste  ;  to  have  a  relish  of.  Sha/c. 

GUST'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  tasted.  "  There 
is  nothing  prestoSfe  sweeter.        [e.]         Harvey. 

2.  Pleasant  to  the  taste,     [e.] 
A  gustatile  thing,  seen  or  smelt,  excites  the  appetite.  i?cr7(aw. 
t  GUST'A-BLE,  re.    Any  thing  that  may  be  tasted. 
The  touch  acknowlcdgcth  no  gvstables.  More. 

GUST'ARD,  /(.     {Ornith.)  The  great  bustard. 

Holinshed. 

t  GUS-TA'TION,  re.      [L.  gustatio.]     The   act  of 

tasting.     "The  nerves  of  gustation."     Broicne. 

GUS'TA-TO-RY,  a.     Relating  to  taste.     Ed.  Rev. 

t  GUST'FUL,  a.     Tasteful ;  well  tasted.    Howell. 

t  GUST'EUL-NESS,  re.  The  relish  of  any  thing. 
"  Recreations  have  a  \i\Q\y  gustfulness."Bai-row. 

tGUST'L^SS,  M.     Tasteless  ;  insipid.       Broicne. 

OGs'Td,n.     [It.  —  See  Gust.]     1.  The  relish  of 

anything;  taste;  zest;  gust.  Dei-ham. 

2.  Intellectual  taste  ;  liking,     [k.]     Dryden. 

[It.]     {Mus.)  With  taste.     Moore. 


windy.     "A 

Shal: 


aus-To'^o. 

GUS'TY,  a.     Stormy  ;  tempestuous 

raw  and  gusty  day." 
GUT,  n.     [Goth,  giutan  ;  A.  S.  geotan;  Dut.  gir- 

feu;  6cr.  giessen,to^ouv  ;  Sw.  Jjuta,  to  cast. — 

Ger.  ktdtei,  entrails.] 


MIEN,  SIRJ    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RULE.  —  (J,  p,  9,  g,  soft;   «,  G,  s,  i,  hard;    (j  OS  7. , 


X  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 
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1.  The  intestinal  canal  of  an  animal ;  an  in- 
testine ;  the  long  pipe  which  extends,  with  many 
convolutions,  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus  ;  — 
commonly  used  in  the  plural.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  passage  or  strait;  as,  "The  Gut  of 
Canso " ;  "A  narrow  ffitt  between  two  stone 
terraces."  ITnipofe. 

3.  A  substance  made  by  pulling  a  silk-worm, 
when  ready  to  spin  its  cocoon,  in  two,  extend- 
ing the  sUk  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  hanging  it 
up  to  dry.  liobbjn. 

GUT,  V.  a.     \i.  GUTTED  ;  pp.  gutting,  outted.] 

1.  To  take  out  the  bowels  of ;  to  eviscerate  ; 
to  draw  ;  to  exenterate  ;  as,  "  To  gut  a  fish." 

2.  To  plunder  of  its  contents. 


A  troop  of  cutthroat  guards  were  sent  to  seize 
The  rich  men's  goods,  and  gut  their  palaces. 


Bryden. 
1.  A  drop  I  a 


OiiT'TA,  n.\  pi.  avT'TJE.      [L.] 
gout. 

2.  {Areh.')  The  frusta  of  cones,  or  ornaments 
resembling  drops,  placed  in  the 
architrave  of  the  Doric  order  be- 
low the  triglyphs,  and  also  on 
the  under  face  of  the  mutules  in  the  Doric 
corona.  Weale. 

GUT'TA-PER'CHA,  n.  A  peculiar  gum-resin, 
originally  called  Gutta-Pulo-Percha,  or  gum  of 
the  Island  Percha.  It  exudes  from  a  large  tree, 
the  Icosandra  gutta,  which  abounds  in  Malac- 
ca, and  in  the  Island  of  Singapore. 

.ge^  Below  the  temperature  of  50°,  ffutta-percha  is 
as  hard  as  wood  and  excessively  tough ;  at  a  liigher 
temperature,  it  becomes  as  soft  as  beeswax,  and  may 
be  moulded  into  all  varieties  of  form,  or  it  may  be 
cut  and  united  again  so  as  scarcely  to  exhibit  tl)e  ap- 
pearance of  a  joint,  and  possessing  all  the  strengtli  of 
an  undivided  mass.  It  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
elasticity,  in  which  respect  it  offers  a  striking  con- 
trast to  india-rubber.    Brewer. 

Oirr'TA  SE-RE'M'jl,  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  Drop- 
serene;  amaurosis.  —  See  Amaurosis.     Mead. 

GUT'TATB,  a.  (Bot.)  Spotted,  as  if  by  drops  of 
something  colored.  Gray. 

GUT'TA-T^D,  a.  Besprinkled  with  drops.  JSaifej/. 

GUT'TA-TRAP,  n.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
Artocarpus  incisa,  or  bread-fruit  txee.Simmoiids. 

GUT'T^R,  n.  [L.  ^Hfttwr,  the  throat.  Johnson. — 
Fr.  gouttiere,  from  L.  gutta,  a  drop.  Skinner. 
—  "More  probably  from  [Eng.]  gtit."  Richard- 
son.—  Gael.  iSf  Ir.  guitear,  a  gutter.]  A  passage 
or  channel  for  water. 

All  sorts  of  people  in  their  streets,  houses,  windows,  icads, 
and  gutters^  that  came  to  see  the  obsequy.  Stow. 

Roclts  rise  one  above  another,  and  have  deep  gutters  worn 
in  the  sides  of  them  by  torrents  of  rain.  Addison. 

GUT'T^R,  V.  a.  To  cut  in  small  channels  or 
hollows ;  to  form  into  gutters. 

My  cheeks  are  guttered  with  my  fretting  tears.        Shak. 

GUT'T^R,  V.  n.  To  fall  in  drops  ;  to  flow  drop 
by  drop ;  to  run,  as  a  candle.  Drydcn. 

GUT'TI-F^K,  n.  [L.  gutta,  a  drop,  and  fei-o,  to 
bear.]  (Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  any  plant 
that  exudes  gum  or  resin.  WHght. 

GUT-TIF'^IR-Otrs,  a.  (Bot.)  Yielding  or  exud- 
ing gum  or  resin.  Wright. 

GUT'TLE  (gut'tl),  V.  n.  [From  gut.']  To  feed 
luxuriously ;  to  gormandize ;  to  guzzle.  [Low.] 

Quaft's,  cranes,  and  guttles  in  his  own  defence.      Drydcn. 

GUT'TLE,  V.  a.  To  swallow.   [Low.]    L'Estratige. 

GUT'TL?R,  re.  One  who  guttles ;  a  greedy  eater ; 
a  glutton  ;  a  guzzler;  a  gormand.  Johnson. 

GUT'TU-IiOUS,  ft.  [L.  guttula,  a  little  drop  ; 
gutta',  a  drop.]  In  the  form  of  a  small  drop. 
"  Its  guttulotis  descent  from  the  air."     Browne. 

GUT'TUE-AL,  a.  [Fr.  guttural,  from  L.  guttur, 
the  throat.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Children  . . .  bom  with  guttural  swellings.  Outhric. 

2.  Pronounced  in,  or  by,  the  throat.  "  Giit- 
tural,  harsh,  stiff  names.  Swift. 

GUT'TUR-AL,  n.  A  letter  (c  hard,  g  hard,  k,  and  g) 
pronounced  chiefly  by  the  throat.  Hiley. 

GUT-TUE-Ali'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gut- 
tural.'   [e.]  '  Seward. 

GUT'TUE-AL-iZE,  V.  u.     To  speak  gutturally. 


To  ffutturalize  strange  tongues. 


Gent.  Mag. 


GUT'TUE-AL-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being  gut- 
tural; gutturality.  Bailey. 

t  GUT'TyR-INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  throat.  Ray. 

GtfT'TY,  a.  [L.  g^ata,  a  drop.]  (Her.)  Charged 
or  sprinkled  with  drops.  Smart. 

GUT'WOET  (giit'wiirt'),  re.  A  violent  purgative 
green-house  plant ;  Globularia  alypum ;  —  called 
also  lierh-te^'rihle.  Johnson. 

GUY  (|l),  re.  [Sp.  guia.  —  See  Guide.]  (Naut.) 
A  rope  used  to  swing  any  weight,  or  keep  steady 
any  heavy  body  and  prevent  it  from  swinging, 
while  being  hoisted  or  lowered.  Brande. 

GU'ZE§,  n.  pi.  (Her.)  Roundels  of  a  sanguine 
color,  supposed  to  represent  wounds.        Craig. 

GUZ'ZLE  (guz'zl),  V.  «.  \lt.  gozzovigliare;  gozzo, 
the  throat ;  Fr.  gosier.]  \i.  guzzled  ;  pp.  guz- 
zling, GUZZLED.]  To  drink  greedily  or  rav- 
enously ;  to  swallow  greedily ;  to  gormandize. 

Well-seasoned  bowls  the  gossip's  spirits  raise. 

Who,  while  she  guzzles,  chats  tlie  doctor's  praise.  Roscommon. 

GUZ'ZLE,  V.  a.  To  swallow  with  immoderate 
gust.    *' Still  t/Mss^iref)' must  of  wine."    Dryden. 

f  GUZ'ZLE,  re.  An  insatiable  thing  or  person. 
"  That  guzzle  most  impure."  Marston. 

GUZ'ZL{;R,  re.     One  who  guzzles;  a  gormandizer. 

GWIN'IAD,  re.      Afish.  — See  GuiNiAD.  Yarrell. 

SY'ALL,  re.  (Zoiil.)  The  East  Indian  jungle  bull 
or  ox;  the  Bos  frontalis  of  Lambert.      P.  Cyc. 

9YBE  (jib),  re.     A  sneer.  —  See  Gibe.  Shak. 

^YBE,  V.  a.  (Naut.)  To  shift  from  one  side  of 
the  vessel  to  the  other,  as  the  boom  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail.  Dana. 

^YB'JNG,  n.  The  shifting  of  the  boom-sail  from 
one  side  of  the  mast  to  the  other.        Hamilton. 

tiSYE  (|l),  V.  a.     To  guide.  —  See  GiE.    Chaucer. 

||pYM-NA'§I-AR£!H,  re.  [Gr.  yufiva'criov,  a  gymna- 
sium, and  ap-)(ri,  rule.]  (Grecian  Ant.)  An 
Athenian  officer  who  had  the  charge  of  provid- 
ing oil  and  other  necessaries  for  the  gymnasia 
at  his  own  expense.  Brande. 

I]  pYM-NA'§!-UM  (jim-na'zlie-iim)  [jjm-na'zhe-um, 
Tl^. ;  gim-na'she-iim,  Ja.\  jjm-nas'yum,  K.  ;  jjm- 
naz'e-iim,  colloquially  jim-nazh'yum,  Sm.  ;  jim- 
na'ze-um,  Davis,  IVr.],  n. ;  pi.  L.  f}vM~NA'- 
^i-^;  Eng.  GyM-NA'§i-Divi§.  [L.,  from  Gr.  yu/i- 
vaatov  ;  yt]iiv6s,  naked.] 

1.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  place  for  ath- 
letic exercises,  in  which  such  as  practised  them 
were  naked  or  nearly  so. 

2.  Any  place  for  athletic  exercise. 

It  [Moortields]  was  Ukewise  the  great  gymnasium  of  our 
capital,  the  resort  of  wrestlers,  boxers,  runners,  and  tbotball- 
players,  and  the  scene  of  every  manly  recreation.     J^eimaitt. 

3.  A  school  or  seminary  for  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning. 

In  Germany,  the  higher  schools,  intended  to  give  immediate 
preparation  lor  the  universities,  are  termed  gymnasia.  Brande. 

II  ^YM'NAST,  re.  One  who  practises,  or  teaches, 
gymnastics  ;  a  gymnastic.  Dunglison. 

II  pYM-NAS'TIC  [jim-nas'tik,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm.  R.  C. ;  |im-nas'tjk,  E.  Ja.],  a.  [Gr.  ytijivatr- 
TiKtis;  yvftvds,  naked;  L.  gymnasticus  ;  It.  gin- 
nastico ;  Sp.  gimnastico  \  Fr.  gymnasfique.lHe- 
lating  to  athletic  exercises ;  athletic.  "  Gym- 
nastic games."  Melmoth. 
^^  "  In  this  word  and  its  relatives  we,  not  un- 
frequcntly,  bear  the  g  hard,  as  in  gimlet,  for  this 
learned  reason,  because  they  are  derived  from  the 
Greek.  For  the  very  same  reason  we  ought  to  pro- 
nounce the  g  in  Ocucsis,  geoirraphy,  geometry,  and  a 
thousand  other  words,  hard,  which  would  essentially 
alter  the  sound  of  our  language.  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
very  properly  given  the  soft  g  to  these  words ;  and 
Mr.  Naves  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
propriety  of  this  pronunciation,  but  doubts  of  the 
usage  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  absurd- 
ity of  this  usage,  and  of  the  necessity  of  curbing  it  as 
much  as  possible."    Walker. 

II  PYM-NAS'TIC,  re.  A  teacher  of  gymnastics,  or 
athletic  exercises  ;  a  gymnast.  Cockeratn. 

II  pYM-NAS'T!-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  gymnastics  ; 
gymnastic.  Grew. 

II  5!YM-NAS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  gymnastic 
manner.  Broivne. 

II  ^lYM-NAS'TJCS,  n.pl.  Athletic  exercises,  such  as 


wrestling,  boxing,  running,  throwing  the  quoit, 
playing  at  ball,  &c. ;  the  art  or  science  of  prop- 
erly applying  athletic  exercises  in  order  to  de- 
velop and  preserve  the  physical  powers.  Blount. 


It^YM'NJC,  re.     Athletic   exercise, 
fields  allotted  for  all  gymnics." 

1 1  PYM'NJC, 


"  Spacious 
Burton. 

i  a.  [Gr.  yvjiviKdi ',  Y^i^vds,  naked ; 
1 1  5rYM'NI-CAL,  )  L.  gymnicus.']  Gvmnastic. 
■   "  Gymnical  exercises  at  Pitana. 


Gymnastic. 
Porter. 

^J'YM'NITE,  re.  [Gr.  yujo/iis,  naked,  bare.]  (Min.) 
A  species  of  serpentine  from  the  Bare  Hills, 
Maryland.  Dana. 

^YM-NQ-OAE'POyS,  a.  [Gr.  yu/zv^s,  naked,,  and 
/captrSs,  fruit.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  fruit  naked,  or 
not  invested  with  a  receptacle,  as  the  cherry- 
tree.  Gray. 

(^yM-m-DE-RI'J\r.M,  re. pi.     [Gr.  yvftvis,  naked, 
unarmed.]     (Or- 
nith.)      A     sub- 
family   of    coni- 
rostral    birds    of ' 
the    order    Pas- 
seres  and  family 
Coiirida,     pecu- 
liar     to      South  Gjmnoderus  tcetidus. 
America ;  fruit-crows.  Gj'ay. 

51? M'NO-pENS,  re.  [Gr.  yuiiv6i,  naked,  and  ymioi, 
to  bring  forth.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants  es- 
sentially exogenous  in  their  organs  of  vegeta- 
tion, except  that  their  ova  are  fertilized  by  di- 
rect contact  with  the  male  principle.     Lhidley. 

gJYM'NOPS,  re.  [Gr.  yufiviif,  naked,  and  aiif,  the 
face.]  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  having  a 
great  part  of  the  head  denuded  of  feathers,  as 
the  bald-head  crow.  Cuvier. 

PYM-NOS'O-PHIST,  re.  [Gr.  yvjimaotlutrrai,  gym- 
nosophists  ;  yw/ii'ds,  naked,  and  coijutrri'ig,  a  philos- 
opher.] One  of  an  austere  sect  of  Indian  philos- 
ophers, who  lived  naked  in  the  woods.  Butler. 
.6®=  They  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  its  migration  into  several  bodies.  They  enjoyed 
great  reputation  for  astronomical  and  physical  science. 
There  was  likewise  an  African  sect  of  philosophers 
of  the  same  name,  who  are  said  to  have  lived  in 
Ethiopia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  whose  habits 
differed  from  those  of  the  Indian  sect,  inasmuch  as 
they  lived  as  auchorites,  while  the  latter  congregated 
in  societies.    Brande. 

II  gtM'NO-SPERM,  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  has 
naked  seeds,  as  the  pine.  P.  Cyc. 

II  pYM-NO-SPER'MOyS  [jlm-no-spijr'miis,  S.  W. 
K.  Sm.  ;  gim-ro-sper'mus,  Ja.].  a,  [Gr.  ytinvds, 
naked,  and  aiiipiia,  seed;  Fr.  gymnosperme.} 
(Bot.)  Having  the  seeds  naked,  as  the  pine,  ffcay. 

pYM'NOTE,  re.  The  electric  eel ;  gymnotus.  Good. 

gYM-NO'TUS,  re.  [Gr.  yvfivdi,  naked,  and  i-airot, 
the  back.]  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  including 
the  electric  eel  of  Guiana,  Surinam,  the  Bra- 
zils, &c.,  which  possesses  the  power  of  commu- 
nicating a  strong  electric  shock  to  any  animal 
which  comes  in  contact  with  it.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

(jiYM-JfU'R.a,  re.  [Gr.  yu/ii'6s,  naked,  and  oupd,  a 
tail.]  (Zoiil.)  A  sort  of  shrew  found  in  Malacca 
and  Sumatra.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

t  GYN  (|in),  ?'.  re.    To  begin.  Wickliffe. 

^Y-NjE'CIAN  (je-ne'sh?n),  a.  [Gr.  yvvt),  yuvatKds, 
a  woman.]  Relating  to  women.  "  Gyncecian 
writers."  Ferrand. 

II  ^YN-^-6c'EA-CY  (jin-e-5k'ra-se),  re.  [Gr.  yinfi, 
a  woman,  and  Kpariw,  to  rule  ;  Old  Fr.  gyno- 
cratie.]  Female  government ;  government  by  a 
woman.  Selden, 

^Y-NAN'D^R,  re.  [Gr.  yum'i,  a  female,  and  h'np, 
av6p6i,  a  male.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  the  stamens  of 
which  are  inserted  in  the  pistil.  Smart. 

(^Y-:ffA]^' DRI-A,  re.  [See  Gynandek.]  (Bot.) 
A.  class  of  pl'aiits,  in  the  Linneean  system  of  bot- 
any, in  which  the  stamens  are  united  with  the 
pistil,  so  as  to  be  borne  by  it.  Loudon. 

^Y-NAN'DR!-AN,  }  a.    (Bot.)  Be- 

giY-NAN'DEOUS,   )  longing  to  the 
class    Gynandria ;    having    the        W/lJBr 
stamens   consolidated  with  the  """ 

style,  so  as  to  be  borne  by  it,  as  in  the  lady'ss 
slipper.  '  Gray. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  1'ArE,  FAR,  PAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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II  9-ifN'AR-CHY  (jtn'gir-k?)  [jlnVr-ke,  Sm.  R.  Wb. ; 
gin'fr-ke,  Ja.  it.],  n.  [Gr.  yuvt),  a  female,  and 
i^X'i'  government.]  Female  government ;  gyn- 
Bcocracy.  Ld,  Chesterfield. 

(^Y-NE'CIAN,  a.     Relating  to  women.        Clarke. 

II^Y-NE'CI-tJM  (je-ne'sh9-uni),  m.  \Gt.  yvvaiicuov; 
yiivri,  a  female  ;  L.  gyncecium.l  A  private  apart- 
ment for  women.  Maunder. 

II  9YN-5-C6c'EA-CY  pl-ne-kSk'rj-se,  F. ;  |in-e- 
k5k'rsi-6e,\E.  C  ;  j'ln-e-kBk'r^-se,  fe'm.],  n.  [Gr. 
yvvaiKOKprtTta  ;  yuff/,  a  female,  and  Koariw,  to  rule.] 
Government  by  a  female  ;  female  governnient 
or  rule  ;  female  power.  Bailey. 

5ftN-p-C6l/0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  yui'ij,  a  female,  and 
AoyiSt,  a  discourse.]  (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
nature  and  diseases  of  women.  Wright. 

^JY'NO-BASE,  n.  [Gr.  yuwj,  a  female,  and  /Jams, 
a  base.]  (Bo<.)  A  particular  receptacle  or  sup- 
port of  the  pistils,  or  of  the  carpels  of  a  com- 
pound ovary,  as  in  the  geranium.  Gray. 

^Y-NO-BA'SIO,  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to,  or  hav- 
ingj'a  gynobase.  Wright. 

II  9Y-nOc'RA-CY,  ».  [See  Gyn;eooraoy.]  Gov- 
ernment by  woman  ;  gynaeocracy.    [r.]       Ash. 

^Y'JVCE'Cf-&M,  n.  [Gr.  yvv/i,  a  female,  and  oiVof, 
a  house.]  (Bot.)  A  name  for  the  pistils  of  a 
flower  taken  all  together.  Gray. 

pYN'p-PHORE,  n.  [Gr.  yni'i,  a  female,  and  ^ofloi, 
to  bear.]  (Bot.)  A  stalk  raising  a  pistil  above 
the  stamens.  Gray. 

^1? P,  n.  [Gr.  ydif-,  a  vulture.]  A  college  servant 
who  waits  on  students  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  corresponding  to  the  person 
called  scout,  at  Oxford.  Wright.     Bristed. 

<5  YP-.S:-  TI  M'M,  n.pl.  [Gr. 
yyi/'j  yy<*f  I  a  vulture.]  ( Or- 
nith!)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Accipi- 
tres  and  family  Vulturidce ; 
bearded  vultures.      Gray. 

(fYP'.a:-Tds,n.  [Gr.  yb^,,  a  vulture,  and  airSi, 
an  eagle.]  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  vulturine  birds, 
so  called  from  their  partaking  the  character  of 
both  the  eagle  and  the  vulture ;  the  lammer- 
geyer.  Ton  Dcr  tloeven. 

^YPH-I-E-R4-Ci'JVJE,  n. 
pi.  [Gr-  yui^,  a  vulture, 
and  r^paf,  a  hawk.]  {Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Accipi- 
tres  and  family  Vulturi- 
dcs  ;  eagle  vultures.  Gray. 

II  5fYP-0-(?ER'A-NUS,         n. 

(Ornith.)      A     gentis    of 

birds  of  the  family  Falconidcs ;   the  secretary. 

—  See  Sboretaey.  Illiger. 

t  t^YPSE  (jlps), ».  \Ft.  gypse."]  Gypsum.  Pocoefe. 

(^ifP'SE-OUS,  a.  Relating  to  gypsum.  "  A  rhom- 
boidal,  gypseous  stone. '^  Chambers. 

^YP-SlP'eR-OUS,  a.  j;Eng.  gypsum  and  L.  fe- 
ro,  to  bear.]     Producing  gypsum.      Ann.  Phil. 


Gypsetua  barbatus. 


Gyphierax  angolcnsis. 


^■fr'SJNE  (jip'sjn),  a.     Gypseous.  Chambers. 

PYP-S6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Eng.  gypsum  and  Gr. 
yp6ipiii,  to  write.]  The  art  of  engraving  on  gyp- 
sum. Greenough. 

(^YP'SO-PLAsT,  n.  A  cast  taken  in  plaster  of 
Paris  or  white  lime.  Weale. 

^tYP'SDM  (jip'eum)  [jip'sum,  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  iip'- 
aum,'ja.],  n.  '  [Gr.  yuifos  ;  L.  gypsum.']  (Min.) 
A  native  sulphate  of  lime,  occurring  either  as 
a  dense  compound  without  water,  when  it  is 
called  anhydrite  from  that  circumstance ;  or 
with  combined  water,  which  is  its  most  ordi- 
nary state. 

^6®=-  The  pure  crystallized  specimens  of  gypsum 
are  sometimes  called  seleiiite,  or  sparry  gypsum,  and 
the  white,  compact  variety  used  in  statuary,  alabaster. 
Calcined  and  pulverized  it  forms  Paris  plaster,  or  plas- 
ter of  Paris.     Ure. 

§J'SrP'Sy,  n. ;  pi.  9?p'siE¥.  [A  corruption  of  Egyp- 
tian i  It  zingaro ;  Sp.  gitano  ;  Fr.  Epjptien.] 

1.  A  name  applied  to  a  wandermg  race  of 
people  found  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  into 
which  they  first  came,  according  to  Rapes, 
under  certain  chiefs  who  called  themselves 
counts,  and  represented  themselves  as  Chris- 
tians driven  out  of  Egypt  by  the  Mohammedans. 
It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  gypsies 
originally  emigrated  from  India  at  the  time  of 
the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Timur  Beg.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach  applied  to  a  person  of 
a  dark  complexion.  Shak. 

3.  A  name  of  slight  reproach  to  a  woman, 

implying  cunning  or  artifice, 

A  slave  I  am  to  Clara's  eyes; 

The  gypay  knows  her  power,  and  flies.  Prior. 

pyP'SY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  the  gyp- 
sies. *  *'  Gypsy  jargon."  Burke. 

\  (^YP'SY-I^M,  n.    The  state  or  habits  of  a  gypsy. 
'      "  [She]  recanted  gypsyism."  Overbury. 

qYR-4-cMjf'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  yi>(i6;,  round,  and 
aKovBa,  a  spine.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  pla- 
coid  fishes  of  the  carboniferous  system.  Agassiz. 

pY'EAL,  a.  Turning  round  ;  rotatory  ;  moving 
circularly,     [e.]  Ed.  Rev. 

pY'RATE,  r.  n.  [L.  gyro,  gyratus  ;  gyrxts,  a  cir- 
cle ;  Gr.  yu^oi^  To  turn  round ;  to  move  in  a 
circle  ;  to  wheel  round.  Redfield. 

pY'RATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Coiled  in  a  circle ;  circinate ; 
gyrose.  Gray. 

9Y-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  gyratio  ;  gyrus,  a  circle.]  The 
act  of  turning  round  a  fixed  centre  ;  as,  "  The 
gyratio^is  of  a  top." 

Centre  of  gyratiAtn,  the  point  at  which,  if  the  whole 
mass  of  a  body  rotating  round  an  axis  or  a  point  of  sus- 
pension were  collected,  a  given  force  applied  would 
produce  tlie  same  angular  velocity  as  it  would  if  ap- 
plied at  the  same  point  to  the  body  itself.  J^ichol — . 
Circle  of  gyration,  the  circle  described  by  the  centre  of 
gyration  around  an  axis  or  a  point  of  suspension. 
Brande. 

(JY'R.^-TO-RY,  a.  Moving  round  ;  moving  circu- 
larly ;  vibrating ;  turning.  Brande. 


^YRE  (jlr),  n.  [Gr.  yZpor,  L.  gyrus;  It.  Sg  Sp. 
giro.]  A  circle  described  by  any  thing  moving, 
in  an  orbit;  a  circuit.  "In  one  vast,  eternal 
gyre."  sir  f )  m.  Jones. 

t  gYEE  (jlr),  V.  a.     To  turn  round.  Bp.  Hall 

t  ^YRE'FUL,  a.  Having  a  circular  motion.  Drant. 

PYR'fAl-CON  (jer'taw-kn),  n.    See  Gerfalcon. 

^YR'GON-lTE,  n.     See  Gyroconite.      St.  John. 

(^Y-Ri'JruS,n.    [L.]    The  water-flea.      Brande. 

^YR'g-Dt/S,  n.  [Gr.  yvpos,  round,  and  iSoOs,  a 
tooth.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  occur- 
ring in  the  oolite  period,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  armed  with  rows  of  round  grinding  teeth  for 
crushing  hard  crustaceans  and  fishes.    Agassiz. 

PY-r6g'0-NIte,  n.  [Gr.  yupds,  round,  and  yims, 
the  young  shoots  of  plants.]  (Geol.)  A  body 
found  in  fresh-water  deposits,  being  the  seed- 
vessel  of  fresh-water  plants.  Lyell. 

gy-ROL'E-PIS,  n.  [Gr.  yufiiSs,  round,  and  J.CTrlf,  a 
scale.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes 
found  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  bone 
beds  of  the  lias  formation.  Agassiz. 

(?^y'RO-lMAN-CY  [ji'rn-mSn-se,  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  jir'o- 
m5n-se,  Wb.],  n.  [Gr.  yiipos,  a  circle,  and  fxav- 
Tiia,  prophecy.]  A  sort  of  divination  performed 
by  walking  in,  or  round,  a  circle.         Chambers, 

fiY'RON,  n.  (Her.)  An  ordinary  consisting  of  two 
straight  lines  drawn  from  any  given  part  of  the 
field,  and  meeting  in  an  acute  angle  in  the 
fesse  point.  Jamieson. 

<^Y-R0JV'€H17S,  n.  [Gr.  yvpd;,  round,  and  SyKos, 
a  curve,  a  swelling.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
ganoid  fishes.  Agassiz. 

QY-RQ-PRIS'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  yupi-:,  round,  and  irpiV- 
rif,  a  saw.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  placoid 
fishes  from  the  new  red  sandstone.        Agassiz. 

^Y'Rp-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  yvpos,  a  circle  (L.  gyrus), 
and  oKOTriw,  to  view.]  An  instrument,  recently 
invented  by  M.  Foucault,  by  which  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the  effects  of  revolu- 
tion or  rotation,  are  exhibited,  its  object  being 
to  enable  a  heavy  disc,  in  rapid  rotation,  to  pre- 
serve whatever  plane  of  rotation  its  dynamic 
conditions  may  require.  Nichol. 

^Y-ROSE',  a.  (Bot.)  Turned  round  like  a  crook ; 
crooked ;  bent.  Loudon. 

^YVE  [jiv,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  C. ;  |iv,  S.  E. 
K.],  n. ;  pi.  pYVE?.  [W.  gevyn.]  A  fetter,  or 
chain  for  the  legs  ;  —  commonly  used  in  the 
plural.     "  A  golden  gyve."  Beau.  4r  Fl. 

Dost  thou  already  single  me  ?    I  thought 

Gyves  and  the  mill  had  tamed  thee.  Milton. 

je®=  "  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  make  the  g  in 
tllis  word  hard  ;  but  Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  witli  more  propriety,  make  it  soft,  as  I 
have  marked  it.  Mr.  Nares  makes  the  sound  doubt- 
ful ;  but  this  majority  of  authorities,  and  agreeable- 
ness  to  analogy,  liave  removed  my  doubts,  and  made 
me  alter  my  former  opinion."    Walker. 

(?YVE  (Jiv),  V.  u.    To  fetter  ;  to  shackle.      Shak. 


H. 


Hthe  eighth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  is  regarded 
i  as  a  note  of  aspiration,  or  mark  of  strong 
breathing ;  and  it  is,  by  many  grammarians,  ac- 
counted no  letter.  At  the  beginning  of  some 
words  it  is  mute,  as  in  heir,  honor ;  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  articulated,  as  in  hand,  Iiead,  heart. 

It  is  used  to  denote  an  iron  rail,  which,  when 
cut  transversely,  presents  the  form  of  an  H. 

As  a  numeral,  it  denotes  in  Latin  200,  and 
with  a  dash  over  it  200,000. 

HA,  intety.     [L.]     1.   An  expression  of  wonder, 
surprise,  or  sudden  exertion. 

What  says  the  golden  chest?    Ha.'  let  me  see.       Shah, 


2,  An  expression  of  laughter. 
These  accounts  are  so  excessively  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
that  tliey  need  no  other  confutation  than  Ha,  ha,  ha\      Jtaij, 

HA,  n.  An  expression  of  wonder,  surprise,  or 
hesitation.  "  The  shrug,  the  hum,  the  ha."  Shak, 

HA,  V.  n.  To  express  surprise ;  to  hesitate  ;  to 
haw.  — See  Haw.  Todd. 

HAAF  (haf),  )s.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  fish- 
ing of  ling,  cod,  &c.,  in  Shetland.       Jamieson. 

HAAK  (liak),  n.    A  fish.  —  See  Hake.        Barret. 

HA-AR'KIE§,  n.  [Ger.  hoar,  hair,  and  kies, 
pyrites.]     (Min.)  Capillary  pyrites  in  very  deli- 


cate acicular  crystals  :  —  a  term  applied  also  to 
a  native  sulphuret  of  nickel.  Brande. 

IlA' BE-AS  COR' PUS,  [L.,  You  may  hare  the 
body'.]  (LaiD,)  The  name  given  to  a  variety  of 
writs,  of  which  these  were  anciently  the  emphat- 
ic words,  having  for  their  object  to  bring  a  party 
before  a  court  or  judge.  Of  these  the  most  cel- 
ebrated is  the  writ  (Habeas  corpits  ad  subjicien- 
dum) to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a  person's 
imprisonment  or  detention,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain his  or  her  liberation,  established  by  an 
act  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Burrill. 


m!eN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  SON;   Bt^LL,  BUR,  R&LE.  —  9,  g,  5,  g,  soft;   B,  B,  £,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z  ;  X  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 


HABECK 

The  oppreBsion  of  an  obscure  individual  gave  birth  to  the 
iiimous  Haheiis  Corpus  act  of  31  Car.  II.  [IB?.)],  wliich  Ss  fre- 
quently considered  as  another  Magna  Charta  of  this  Itiugdom. 

Blacl:s1one. 

HA'E^CK,  11.  An  instrument  used  by  clothiers 
in  dressing  cloth.  Crabb. 

HA-BEJ^' DUM,n.  [L.,  to  hare.']  (Law.)  A  word 
of  form  in  ancient  deeds,  immediately  after  the 
premises,  and  literally  translated  and  retained 
in  modern  deeds  in  the  clause  beginning  with 
the  words  "  To  have  and  to  hold."  Burrill. 

IIAB'ER-DASH-pR,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  — 
Fr.  avoir  d'aclieter,  to  have  to  buy,  corrupted  to 
haba'  d'acheter.  Minsheu.  —  Ger.  habe,  goods 
or  wares,  and  tauschen,  to  exchange.  Sereniics. 
—  Berdash,  a  name  said  to  have  been  formerly 
used  for  a  kind  of  neck-dress,  the  maker  or  seller 
being  called  a  berdasher.  Todd.  —  Of  this  Nares 
says,  after  remarking  that  he  has  found  the  word 
in  only  one  passage  [Guardian,  No.  10],  "We 
must  be  sure  that  it  was  something  more  than 
a  temporary  term,  before  we  attempt  to  derive 
haberdasher  (that  puzzle  of  etymologists)  from 
it,  with  the  editor  of  those  papers  in  1797."]  One 
who  deals  in  miscellaneous  goods,  or  small 
wares,  as  ribbons,  tape,  pins,  needles,  thread, 
twist,  buttons,  trimmings,  &c.  Addison. 

The  Jtaberclashers  were  incorporated  into  a  company  in 
the  year  1447.  FuUejin. 

HAB'^R-DASH-p-RY,  n.  Articles  sold  by  haber- 
dashers. '*  Small  wares  of  haberdashery.^^ Bitrke. 

HAB-^R-DINB'  [hiib-er-den',  W.  Ja. ;  ll5b'er-den, 
P.;  liSb'er-dTn,  Sm.],  n.  [Old  Fr.  Aa6orrfca?i.] 
A  dried  salt  cod.  Ainsworth. 

HA-BER'gfE-ON  [h»-ber'je-on,  W.  P.  Ja.;  hj- 
ber'jon,  -K". ;  hab'er-jon,  Sm.\  n.  [A.  S.  hals- 
beorg ;  hals,  the  neck,  and  ieorgan,  to  protect ; 
Fr.  Imiihergeon.']  Armor  to  cover  the  neck  and 
breast;  a  coat  composed  of  plate  or  chain  mail 
without  sleeves.  Spenser. 

"Woven  work  round  about  tlie  hole  of  it,  as  it  were  the  hole 
of  an  habergeon,  Eir.  xxviii.  32. 

HAB'5R-JECT,  n.  A  sort  of  cloth  of  a  mixed 
color.  Crabb. 

t  HAB'JLE,  a.  [L.  habilis  ;  Fr.  habile.]  Qualified  ; 
fit;  able;  suitable;  proper.  Spenser. 

HA-BIL'!-MENT,  re.  [Fr.  habillement ;  habiller, 
to  dress,  to  clothe.] 

1.  Dress  ;  clothes  ;  garment ;  —  usually  in  the 
plural.  **  Gowns  and  other  habiliments.^*  Swift. 

2.  Borders,  as  of  gold,  pearls,  &c.,  in  ancient 
dress.  Halliwell. 

t  HA-BIL'I-TATE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  habilUer.]  To  qual- 
ify ;  to  entitle.  Johnson. 

tHA-BIL'I-TATE,  It.  Qualified;  entitled.  Bacon. 

t  HA-BIL-I-TA'TION,  n.     Qualification.     Bacon. 

t  HA-BIIj'!-TY,  n.  [L.  habilitas.']  Faculty  ;  pow- 
er; aptitude;  ability.  Spenser. 

HAB'IT,  n.  [L.  habitus ;  habeo,  habitus,  to  have  ; 
It.  abito  ;  Sp.  habito  ;  Fr.  habit.] 

1.  State  or  condition  of  the  body ;  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  physical  qualities  of  the  body  ;  con- 
stitution.    "  Ha5!<  of  body."  Dunglison. 

2.  Customary  state  of  the  mind,  disposition 
or  manners  resulting  from  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  acts ;  aptitude  or  facility  ac- 
quired by  doing  frequently  the  same  thing ; 
habitual  practice  ;  habitude  ;  usage  ;  custom. 

Mankind  act  more  from  habit  than  reflection.  — Man  is  a 
bundle  of  habits.  Faleij. 

Habits  are  soon  assumed;  but  when  we  strive 
To  strip  them,  't  is  being  flayed  alive.  Cowper. 

Habit,  if  wisely  and  skilfully  formed,  becomes  trulv  a  sec- 
ond nature,  as  the  common  saying  is;  but  unskilfully  and 
unmethodically  directed,  it  will  be  as  it  were  the  ape  of  na- 
ture, which  imitates  nothing  to  the  life,  but  only  clumsily 
and  awkwardly.  Bacon. 

3.  Dress ;  garment ;  garb  ;  —  sometimes  re- 
stricted to  an  outer  garment  worn  by  ladies. 

The  scenes  are  old;  the  haidts  are  the  same 

We  wore  last  year.  Dryden. 

4.  {Bot.)  The  features  or  general  appearance 
of  a  plant.  Loudon. 

Syn.  —  See  Custom. 

HAB'JT,  V.  a.  \i.  HABITED  ;  pp.  HABITING,  HAB- 
ITED.1 

1.  To  dress  ;  to  accoutre  ;  to  array. 
She  shall  be  Jiabited  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.  Shak. 
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2.  f  To  accustom  ;  to  inure  ;  to  habituate, 
.^nd  so  habited 
lu  taking  heed.  CJtoiman. 

t  HAB'JT,  V.  a.  [L.  haiito  ;  It.  abitare ;  Fr.  habi- 
ter.]    To  inhabit ;  to  dwell  in.  Chauce)\ 

HAB-I-TA-BIL'!-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  hab- 
itable, or  capable  of  being  inhabited.    Derham. 

HAB'I-TA-BI;E,  a.  [L.  habitabilis ;  It.  abitabile ; 
Sp.  ^  Fr.  Jmbitable.]  That  may  be  inhabited ; 
inhabitable.     "  The  habitable  world."       Bacon. 

H  AB'I-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Capacity  of  being  dwelt 
in.  "  The  habitableness  of  the  Torrid  Zone.    Ray. 

t  HAB'I-TA-CLE,  /..  [L.  habitaculum.]  A  dwell- 
ing-place. Bale. 

tHAB'J-TANCE,  n.     Dwelling;  abode.     Spenser. 

HAB'I-TAN-CY,  re.  [Law.)  Residence  ;  legal  set- 
tlement;  inhabitancy. — See  Inhabitancy. 

Craig. 

tHAB'!-TANT,  re.  [Fr.]  A  dweller;  an  inhab- 
itant.    "  Earth's /joJitorei."  Milton. 

HJlBITAJfT  (hSb'e-tilng),  re.  [Fr.,  a  resident ;  ha- 
biter,  to  inhabit.]  A  term  applied  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Lower  Canada  who  are  of  French  de- 
scent. Silliman. 

HAB'I-TAT,  re.  [L.]  {Nat.  Hist.)  The  place 
where  plants,  fishes,  insects,  &c.,  best  thrive, 
and  are  usually  found.  P.  Cyc, 

HAB-I-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  habitatio ;  habito,  to 
dwell;  habeo,  to  hold,  to  possess;  It.  abitazio- 
ne ;  Sp.  habitacion  ;  Fr.  habitation.] 

1.  The  act  of  inhabiting  ;   state  of  dwelling. 
It  [arson]  is  an  oftiBnce  against  that  right  of  habitation 

which  is  acquired  by  the  law  of  nature  as  well  as  by  the  laws 
of  society.  Blackstone. 

2.  Place  of  abode ;  a  dwelling-place ;  resi- 
dence ;  abode. 

God  oft  descends  to  visit  men 
"Unseen,  and  through  their  habitations  walks 
To  mark  their  doings.  Milton, 

3.  {Bot.)  The  limits  within  which  a  particular 
species  is  found  naturally  distributed  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Henslow. 

t  hAb  'I-  TA-  TOR,  II,  [L.]  An  inhabitant.  Browne, 

f  HAB'IT-^D,  a.  Accustomed  ;  usual ;  habitual. 
'*  This  ancient  and  habited  vice."  Fuller. 

HAB'IT-SHIRT,  re.  A  thin  garment  of  muslin  or 
of  lace  worn  by  ladies  over  the  breast  and 
neck.  Simmonds. 

HA-BIT'U-AL  (h?-bit'yu-iil),  a.  [It.  abituale  ;  Sp. 
'/labitual;  Fr.  habituel.] 

1.  Formed  or  acquired  by  use.  **  Habitual 
knowledge  of  certain  rules."  South. 

2.  Being  in  constant  use  ;- constant ;  custom- 
ary ;  accustomed.     ^^  Habitual  s\oi'h."    Cowper. 

3.  Made  permanent  by  continued  causes. 
"  Habitual  color  of  the  skin."  S.  S.  Smith. 

HA-BIT'y-AL-LY,  ad.     In  an  habitual  manner. 

HA-BIT'n-AL-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  habitual. 
"  The  Aaiitualness  of  our  obedience.'       Clarke. 

HA-BIT'y-ATE  (ha-bit'yu-ai),  v.  a,  [L.  habituo, 
habituatus  ;  It.  abituare ;  Sp.  habitttar  ;  Fr.  Aa- 
bituer.]  [i.  habituated  ;  pp.  habituating, 
HABITUATED.]  To  train  to  a  habit ;  to  make 
familiar  by  practice  ;  to  accustom  ;  to  inure. 

Men  wha  have  never  halrituated  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tice of  any  virtue.  Clarke. 

HA-bIt'U-ATE,  a.  Inveterate  ;  obstinate  ;  habit- 
ual, "ihe  Iiabituute  sinner."    [r.]    Hammond. 

HA-BIt-U-A'TION,  re.  The  act  of  habituating,  or 
training  to  a  habit.  Dr.  Barton. 

HAB'I-TUDE,  n.  [L.  habitudo  ;  It.  abitudine ;  Sp. 
habitud ;  Fr.  habitude,] 

1.  The  state  of  a  person  or  thing  with  regard 
to  some  other  person  or  thing ;  relation ;  respect. 

It  results  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  as  they  stand  in 
such  a  certain  habitude  or  relation  to  one  another.  South. 

2.  {Zolil,)  Customary  mode  of  life.   Maunder. 


t  HA'BLE  (ha'bl), 
suitable  ;  able.  - 


;,    [L.  habilis.]    Fit ;  proper  ; 
-  See  Able.  Spenser. 


hAb'NAB,  ad.  [Contracted  from  hap  ne  hap,  let 
it  happen  or  not.]  At  random  ;  at  the  mercy  of 
chance.     [Vulgar.]  Lilly. 

HAB'RO-NEME,  re.  [Gr.  afipSq,  delicate,  and  vfiiia, 
a  thread.]  (Min.)  Having  the  form  of  fine 
threads.  Clarke. 
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H4B-ZE  'LI-4,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
fruit  of  one  species  of  which  is  the  Piper 
Aithiopicum  of  the  shops.  Wright. 

HACIEJiTDA  (h'i-the-en'dsi).     [Sp.] 

1.  Landed  property  ;  estate.  Velasquez, 

2.  A  plantation  ;  a  farm.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  pubhc  treasury  ;  exchequer.    Velasquez. 
HACK,  V,  a.     [A.  S.  haccan  ;   Dut.  hakken  ;  Ger. 

hacken ;   Dan.  hacke.  —  Sp.  hachear ;   Fr.  ha- 
cher,]     [i,  hacked  ;  pp.  hacking,  hacked.] 

1.  To  cut,  hew,  or  chop,  with  repeated  or 
random  strokes  ;  to  injure  by  cutting. 

Burn  me,  hack  me,  hew  me  into  pieces.  Di-yden, 

2.  To  speak  unreadily,  or  with  hesitation ;  to 
utter  with  a  stammer  ;  to  stammer. 

Let  them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  ftacfc  our  EngUsh.  Shak. 

3.  {Masonry.)  To  make  up,  as  a  part  in  reg- 
ular stone  work,  with  stones  smaller  and  less 
regular.  Francis. 

HACK,  re.     1.  A  notch  ;  a  hollow  or  small  cut. 

Look  you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet.  Shale. 

2.  A  hesitating  or  faltering  speech.        More. 

HACK,  re.  [Dut.  hakkenije,  an  ambling  horse ;  Sp. 
haca,  a  pony  ;  Fr.  haquenee.  —  See  Hackney.] 

1.  A  horse  let  out  for  hire ;  a  hackney ;  a 
nag.  Moore. 

2.  A  servant  employed  in  hard  labor;  a  drudge. 

"Who  was  long  a  bookseller's  hack.  Qoldsmiih. 

3.  Any  thing  let  for  hire; — particularly  a 
coach  or  carriage  let  for  hire  ;  a  hackney-coach. 

On  horse,  on  foot,  in  hacks,  and  gilded  chaiiots.         Pope. 

I  was  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack  through  Gerard 

Street.  Spectator. 

4.  A  kind  of  pickaxe  or  mattock  with  a  sin- 
gle broad  end.  Wright. 

5.  A  frame  suspended  from  the  roof  for  dry- 
ing cheeses.  Simmonds. 

6.  A  frame-work  for  drying  fish.    Simmonds. 

7.  The  wooden  bars  or  frame  in  the  tail-race 
of  a  mill.  Simmonds. 

8.  A  rack  for  feeding  cattle.  Wright. 

HACK,  a.  Hired  ;  mercenary  ;  hireling ;  selfish. 
*'i?ac^  preachers."     [Low.]  Wakejield, 

HACK,  v.  re.  1.  To  turn  hackney  or  prostitute  ; 
to  hackney.  Hanmar. 

2.  To  stammer ;  to  haw.    [Local.]    Halliwell. 

3.  To  cough  faintly  and  frequently.  Halliwell. 

HACK'BER-R"Y,  re.  {Bot,)  A  large  American  for- 
est-tree, distinguished  by  its  straight  slender 
trunk,  undivided  to  a  great  height,  and  covered 
■with  an  unbroken  bark ;  Celtis  occidentalis.  Gray. 

HACK'?R-Y,  n,  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  in  India, 
drawn  by  oxen.  Robinson. 

HACK'ING,  M.  {Masonry.)  The  making  up  of  a 
course  of  stone-work  with  stones  smaller  and 
less  regular  than  the  rest.         ■  Francis. 

HACK'ING-COUGH  (-kof),  n.  A  short,  faint,  tick- 
ling cough.  Forby. 
HAC'KLE,   V.  a.     [Dut.  hekelen ;    Ger.  hecheln.] 

[i.  HACKLED  ;  pp.  HACKLING,  HACKLED.] 

1.  To  separate  ;  to  tear  asunder  ;  to  hack. 
The  kingdom  being  hackled  and  torn  in  pieces.        Burke. 

2.  To  dress,  as  flax.  —  See  Hatchel.  Johnson. 

HAC'KLE  (hak'fcl),  n.  1.  A  tool  or  instrument  for 
dressing  fiax  or  hemp;  a  hatchel.  Skelton, 

2.  Any  filmy  substance  unspun,  as  raw  silk, 
wool,  feathers,  &c.    [North  of  Eng.]    Halliwell, 

3.  A  fly  for  angling,  dressed  with  a  cock's 
feathers  or  with  silk.  Walton. 

4.  .A  long,  shining  feather  on  the  neck  of  a 
cock.     "  The  red  hackle  of  a  capon."     Walton. 

HACK'LER,  re.     A  flax-dresser.  Craig. 

HACK'LY,  a.  Broken,  as  if  hacked  or  mangled 
by  cutting  or  chopping ;  rough.  Wi'ight. 

hAcK'MA-TACK,  re.  {Bot.)  The  American  or 
black  larch,  a  large,  tall  forest-tree,  called  in 
some  parts  the  tamarack;  Larix  pendula,  or 
Larix  Americana.    (An  Indian  word.)       Gray. 

hAck'N^Y  (h&k'ne),  re. ;  pi.  hXck'ney?.  [Dut. 
hakkenije.  —  Sp.  hacanea;  Fr.  haquen^e,] 

1.  A  pacing  horse  ;  a  nag ;  a  pad.     Chaucer. 

2.  A  hired  horse ;  a  horse  much  used.  Bacon. 

3.  Any  thing  let  out  for  hire,  particularly  a 
carriage  let  for  hire ;  a  hack.  Johnson. 

4.  A  hireling ;  a  prostitute.  Burnet. 
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HACK'N^Y,  a.  l.-Worn  out,  like  a  hired  horse  ; 
much-used ;  antiquated.  Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

2.  Let  out  for  hire  ;  much-used  ;  common  ; 
hack ;  hired.  "  A  AacAney-coach."  Pope,  *'  Hack- 
ney horses."    Hackluyt. 

3.  Prostitute.     "  tiackney  lady."     Iludibras. 

HACK'N^Y,  V.  a.  [i.  hackneyed  ;  2'P-  hack- 
neying, HACKNEYED.] 

1.  To  practise  ;  to  accustom  ;  to  inure. 

He  is  long  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men.  Shak. 

2.  To  carry  in  a  hackney-coach.         Cowper. 

HACK'N^Y-COACH,  ».  A  carriage  let  for  hire  : 
—  called  also  a  hackney  and  a  hack.         Smart, 

HACK'N^Y-COACH'MAN,  n,  A  driver  of  a  hack- 
ney-coach. Guardian, 

HACK'N?YED  (hak'nid),  a.  Much-used;  worn 
out.  "  Men  ,.,  hackneyed,  jaded,  and  worh 
out."  Marvell, 

HACK'N^Y-MAN,  )i.  One  who  lets  horses  and 
carriages  for  hire,     [r.]  Barret, 

t  HAck'STJ^K,  n,  A  bully ;  a  ruffian  ;  an  assas- 
sin.    "  Desperate  A«c/cs<er."  Bp,  Hall, 

HAC'aUK-T6N  (h'ik'e-tBn),  n,  [Fr.  hoqueton,}  A 
stuffed  jacket,  without  sleeves,  formerly  worn 
under  armor;  haketin.  Spenser. 

HAD,  i,  &  p,  from  have,  —  See  Have. 

t  HAD'BOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  had-bote  ;  had,  degree, 
order,  dignity,  and  bote,  a  recompense.]  {Law,) 
A  recompense  or  amends  made  for  violence  of- 
fered to  a  person  in  holy  orders.  Crabb. 

HAD'DjpE,  n.  [Ger.  heide.']  Heath;  ling.  Burton. 

HAD'DOCK,  n,  [Old  Fr.  hadot,]  {Ich,)  A  sea- 
fish  of  the  Linnsean 

genus    Gadus,    of   a 

smaller  size  than  the 

cod,  which  it  greatly 

resembles  ;  the  Wlor- 

rhuaceglejinus  of  Cu- 

vier.  Yarrell. 

HAD'DY,  n.   The  haddock.    [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 
HADE,  n,     1.  t  The  descent  of  a  hill. 

On  the  lower  lees,  as  on  the  higher  hades, 

The  dainty  elover  grows.  Drayton, 

2.  {Mining.)  The  steep  descent  of  a  shaft :  — 
the  inclination  of  a  mineral  vein.  Wright. 

hA  '-DE§,  n.  [Gr.  aii>)s.]  The  place  or  state  of  the 
dead  ;'  the  spiritual  world.  Campbell. 

HAD'ING,  «.  (Mining.)  The  direction  of  a  slip,  or 
fault,  in  mineral  strata.  Brande. 

HAD-I-WIST'.  [See  Wis.]  A  proverbial  expres- 
sion implying  vain  afterthought,  and  equivalent 
to  "  O  that  I  had  known  f  "  Gower. 

There 's  no  regard  nor  fear  of  had-I-wist.       Mir.  for  Ma^. 

hAdj,  n.  [Arab.]  A  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  or  to 
Medina.  Burkhardt, 

hId  'JEE,  n.    Same  as  Hadji.  Malcom, 

HAD'JI,n.  [Arab.]  A  Mussulman  who  has  per- 
formed his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.        Burkhardt, 

H^C-gE'I-TY,  re.  [L.  hmc,  this.]  The  essence 
of  individuality  ;  —  literally,  thisness,  [A  scho- 
lastic term.]  Smart, 

HjEM'A-CIIROMB,  re.  [Gr.  oljia,  blood,  and  ;^pS;ua, 
color.]  {Cliem,)  The  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood ;  hiematosine.  Francis, 

H^'MAL  (he'injl),  a.  [Gr.  oTfia,  the  blood.]  {Med,) 
Relating  to  the  blood  or  the  blood-vessels. 

Hxmal  arch,  the  arch  made  by  the  projections  anteri- 
orly from  tlie  body  of  the  vertebra  of  the  ribg,  and  ster- 
num.   It  encloses  the  great  blood-vessels.  Dmiglison, 

H^M-A-STAT'ICS,  it.  pi.  [Gr.  alyia,  blood,  and 
araTtKT],  statics.] 

1.  {Med,)  The  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  living  bodies.  Dunnlison. 

2,  Kemedies  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood. 

Zhtnglison, 
HJEM-4-TEM ' E-SIS,  re.    [Gr.  aiyia,  a'/taras,  blood, 

and  iiiiio,  to  vomit.]     {Med,)    The  vomiting  of 

blood  from  the  stomach.  Brande, 

HiBM'A-TlTE,  re.     {Min,)  Native  oxide  of  iron, 

the  streak  and  powder  of  which  are  blood-red. 

See  Hematite.  Brande, 


H^-MAT'Q-CELB,  re.  [Gr.  alfia,  blood,  and  ic^Xi;, 
a  tumor.]    {Med.)   A  tumor  formed  by  blood. 

HiEM'A-TOID,  a.  [Gr.  aifjiaron&r'fs  ',  ai/jia,  a'tjxaTos, 
blood,  and  cKoj,  form.]  Having  the  appearance 
of  blood.  Craig. 

HvEM-A-TOL'O-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  alfta,  a'lfiaTo;,  blood, 
and  Uys,  discourse.]  {Med.)  That  branch  of 
medicine  which  treats  of  the  blood.  Dunglison. 

HJEM-A-TOP-O-Di' MJE,  n,  pi.  [Gr.  aljiaTinovs, 
red-footed ;  al- 
jjia,  blood,  and 
7ro£jf,  TToiStif,  a 
foot ;  L.  hcema- 
toinis.'}  { Or- 
nith,)  A  sub- 
family of  birds 
of     the     order 


Hffimatopus  ostralegus. 


Grallm  and  family  Charadriadce,  having  a  long, 
strong  bill ;  oyster-catchers.  Gray, 

HiE-MAT'0-SlNE,  n,  [Gr.  alfia,  blood.]  {Chem,) 
The  red' coloring  matter  of  the  blood;  hjema- 
chrome.  Brande, 

HJEM-.^-Tb'SIS,    re.       [Gr.  aljlirlMan  ;     a!(«ir6w,  to 

make  into  blood.]  (Med,)  The  conversion  of 
venous  blood  and  chyle  into  arterial  blood  by 
respiration.  Dunglison, 

H,S:-M6p'  TT-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ajfia,  blood,  and  7rr£iw, 
to  spit.]  '{Med.)  The  coughing  up  of  blood 
sometimes  produced  by  fulness  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  lungs,  or  by  the  rupture  of  blood- 
vessels as  a  consequence  of  ulceration.  Brande. 

HiEM'OE-RHA^E,  n.    See  Hemokrhage. 

H^M'OR-EHOID,  a.     See  HEMORRHOID. 

HAF'FLE,  v,n.  To  speak  unintelligibly ;  to  wa- 
ver ;  to  prevaricate.     [Local,  Eng.]         Wright, 

hAft  (12),  re.  [A.  S.  hoift ;  hceftan,  to  hold ;  Dut. 
iSf  Ger.  heft ;  Dan.  htefte  ;  Sw.  htifte ;  Icel.  hefti, 
—  Skinner  traces  the  A.  S.  to  habban,  to  have  ; 
L.  habeo ;  and  Tooke  forms  haft  thus  ;  haved, 
hav'd,  haft,  —  **  Haft,  as  of  a  knife,  is  properly 
only  the  participle  perfect  of  to  have,  that  where- 
by you  have  or  hold  it."  Trench,"]  That  part 
of  any  instrument  which  is  taken  or  held  in  the 
hand ;  a  handle.  Goioer. 

hAfT,  V,  a.    To  set  in  a  haft.  Ai?isworth, 

t  hAfT'ER,  re.     A  wrangler  ;  a  caviller.     Barret, 
HAG,  re.     [A.  S.  hceges ;   Dut.  heks ;  Ger.  hexe ; 
Sw.  hexa.] 

1.  A  witch  ;  an  enchantress. 

Haus  and  fairies  all  wrought  something  for  their  idle  su- 
perstitions. Derivfi,  1576. 

2.  t  A  wizard.     "  That  old  hag  [Silenus]." 

Goming. 

3.  A  furious  or  ugly  old  woman  ;  a  fury. 

There  followed  fast  at  hand  two  wieked  haffs, 

"With  hoary  locks  all  loose  and  visage  grim,         Spenser. 

4.  An  appearance  of  light  or  fire  upon  the 
manes  of  horses  or  upon  the  hair  of  men. 

Haffs  are  said  to  be  made  of  sweat  or  some  other  vapor 
issuing  out  of  the  head:  a  not  unusual  sight  among  ua  wlien 
we  ride  by  night  in  summer  time.  Blovnt. 

5.  {Ich.)  A  cyclostomous  fish  allied  to  the 
lamper-eel ;  Gastrobranchu^  cceeus,         Yarrell. 

HAG,  v.a.  To  torment;  to  harass  with  vain  terror. 

And  hag  themselves  with  apparitions,  Hudibras. 

HAG'A-BAG,  re.    See  Huckaback.  Todd. 

HAG'B5R-RY,  «.  {Bot.)  The  name  given  in  Scot- 
land to  the  bird-cherry  ;  Primus  padus.    Craig. 

HAG'-BORN,  a.    Born  of  a  witch  or  hag.     Shak. 

HAG'— FISH,  re.  {Ich.)  The  hag ;  Gastrobranchus 
cceeus.  Booth. 

H AG'GARD,  a.  [Ger.  hager,  lean,  lank,  haggard.  — 
Gr.  aypto^,  rustic,wild ;  Fr.  hagard,\vi[d,  staring.] 

1.  Wild ;  not  domesticated ;  not  easily  tamed 
or  managed.     '*  Haggard  hawks."       Gascoigne. 

2.  Spare  and  harsh  ;  distorted  ;  gaunt ;  ugly. 
Staring  his  eyes,  and  haggard  was  his  look.       Di-j/den. 

HAG'GARD,  re.  1.  A  species  of  hawk,  not  easily 
tamed.     "  The  wild  haggard.**  Sandys. 

2.  Any  thing  wild  or  irreclaimable.         SJiak. 

3.  A  hag ;  an  ugly  old  woman. 

In  a  dark  grot  the  baleful  haggard  lay.  Garth.. 

4.  [A.  S.  haga.}  t A  stack-yard ;  a  yard.  Hmoell. 

HAG'GARD-LY,  ad.  In  a  haggard  manner ;  de- 
formedly,  "  Haggardly  .  .  ,  she  looks."  Dryden, 


hAg'S^D,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  hag; 
ugly  ;  lean. 

The  ghostly  prudes  with  hagged  face.  Gray, 

HAG'e^SS,  }  ,j.    [Scot,  hag,  a  chop  ;  Gael,  taigeis, 

HAG'GIS,      )  — Fr.  AacAiS.J    A  Scotch  dish,  made 

in  a  sheep's  maw,  of  the  liver,  lights,  heart,  &c., 

mixed  with  suet,  onions,  &c.  Jamieson, 

HAG'eiS-BAG,  re.  The  maw  of  a  sheep  used  to 
make  a  haggis  in.  Simmonds. 

HAG'GjSH,  u.  Of  the  nature  of  a  hag ;  deformed ; 
horrid. 

But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on.  Shak. 

HAG'GjSH-LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  a  hag. 

HAG'GLE,  v.  re.  [Fr.  harceler.J  [i.  haggled  ; 
pp.  HAGGLING,  HAGGLED.]  To  be  tcdious  in  a 
bargain  ;  to  be  long  in  coming  to  the  price ;  to 
chatfer;  to  higgle. 

I  never  could  drive  a  hard  bargain  in  my  life;  and  least  of 
all  do  I  know  how  to  haggle  and  huclcster  with  merit.  Bnrke. 

HAG'GLE  (h&g'gl),.  ,;.  a.     1.  To  hackle  ;  to  hack. 

Suifolk  first  died:  and  York,  all  haggled  o'er, 

Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  iusteeped.         Shak. 

2.  To  tease ;  to  worry  ;  to  vex.         Halliwell. 

HAG'GLfR,  re.  1.  One  who  cuts  or  hacks.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  is  tedious  in  making  a  bargain. 

'*  A  paltering  haggler.**  Cotgrave. 

HAG'GLTNG,  re.  Act  of  making  many  words  in  a 
bargain.     "  Always  haggling.  Goldsmith. 

HA'p!-AR-EHY,  re.  [Gr.  ayioq,  sacred,  and  ipx^' 
rule.]  Sacred  government ;  government  of  holy 
orders  of  men.  Wright. 

II  HA-p!-6c'RA-CY,  re.  [Gr.  ayoi,  sacred,  and 
Kpariw,  to  rule.]  The  government  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  a  hierarchy.  Ec.  Rev. 

||HA'9!-0-GRAPH,re.  A  holy  writing.  Robert  Hall, 

II  HA-qi-OG' R4-PlIJi,  n,  pi,  [Low  L.,  from  Gr. 
^yi/iypatpa  ;  aytog,  sacred,  and  ypap),  a  writing.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  third  division  of  the 
Old  Testament,  according  to  the  Jewish  canon, 
including  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  Esther,  and  Chronicles ; 
—  so  applied  because,  though  not  written  by 
Moses,  or  any  of  the  prophets,  properly  so 
called,  these  books  were  nevertheless  to  be  re- 
ceived as  of  divine  authority.  Eden, 

2,  Histories  or  legends  respecting  the  lives 
and  actions  of  the  saints.  Brande. 

II  HA-pi-OG'RA-PHAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  denot- 
ing, sacred  writings.  Bp.  Cosin. 

II  HA-91-OG'RA-PHeR  [ha-je-og'ra-fer,  P.  K.  Sm. ; 
hug-e-og'ra-fer,  Ja.  R.  Barclay"],  re.  A  sacred 
writer  ;  a  writer  of  hagiography.  Whitby. 

II  HA-(?I-OG'RA-PHY,  re.  The  third  division  of 
the  Old  Testament;  hagiographa.  —  See  Ha- 
GIOGRAPHA.  Wright, 

II  HA-^fl-dL'O-^IST,  re.  One  who  is  versed  in  ha- 
giology.      '  Ed.  Rev. 

II  HA-pi-OL'0-py,  re.  [Gr.  ayioj,  sacred,  and  ).6- 
yos,  a  discourse.]  That  department  of  literature 
which  treats  of  sacred  things,  or  of  the  lives 
of  the  saints.  Charles  Butler. 

HAG'-RID-DEN  (-dn),  a.  Tormented  by  hags  or 
phantoms.  Beattie. 

HAG'-SEED,  re.    The  offspring  of  a  hag.       Shak. 

HAG'SHIP,  ».  The  title  of  a  witch  or  hag.  "The 
charm  her  hagship  gave  me."  Middleton. 

HAG'-TA-P^R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant;  the  great 
woolly  mullein;  Verhascum j^hlomoides.  Booth. 

HAGUE  (hag),  ■/«.     Same  as  Hagueeut.        Todd. 

HAGUE'BUT  (h&g'-)  [hSg'biit,  Ja.-,  hSg'e-bilt,  Stn.], 
re.  [Old  Fr.  hacquebute,]  A  kind  of  fire-arms ; 
an  arquebuse.  Grose, 

HAH  (ha),  interj.  An  expression  of  sudden  effort 
or  surprise  ;  ha.  —  See  Ha.  Dryden, 

HA— HA'  [hi-h'i',  Sm.  Maunder ;  liit'hi,  S. ;  hit'liil', 
K.],  n.  A  sunk  fence  ;  a  fence,  bank,  or  ditch 
sunk  between  two  slopes  so  as  not  to  be  seen 
till  one  comes  close  upon  it ;  —  sometimes  writ- 
ten hate-haw.  Loudon. 

HAI-DIN'GER-lTE,  re.  {Min.)  An  arseniate  of 
lime ;  —  so  named  from  Mr.  Haidinger.  Brewster. 
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HAIK,  n.    The  under  coat  of  an  Arab.  Campbell, 

HAIL  (hal),  n.  [A.  S.  ha-gel ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  ^  Sw. 
haffel;  Icel.  hagl.']  Rain  or  atmospheric  vapors 
congealed  by  cold  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  falling  to  the  ground  in  small 
roundish  masses  called  hailstones ;  frozen  drops 
of  rain  or  vapor.  Brande, 

HAIL,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  hcBf/elan.l  \i.  hailed  ;  pp. 
HAILING,  HAILED.]     To  pour  do\vn  hail. 

To  Imil  from,  to  have  or  assign  as  one's  residence 
or  place  of  abode.     [U.S.]  Bartlett. 

HAIL,  V.  a.     1.  To  pour,  as  hail.  Shak. 

2.  To  salute ;  to  call  to  ;  to  greet ;  to  welcome. 

I  gained  a  son. 
And  such  a  son  as  all  men  hailed  me  happy.         Milton. 
The  ravished  crowds  shall  hail  their  paasing  lord.       IHtt. 

HAIL,  inter;.  [A.  S.  hala,  or  hiel,  health.]  A  term 

of  salutation  ;  healtli.  Milton. 

Hail,  hail,  brave  friendl  Shak. 

HAIL,  ».    Healthy;  sound.  —  See  Hale.     Todd. 

HAIL'— FEL-LOW, /t.     A  companion ;    an  associ- 
ate ;  an  intimate.  Bp.  Hall. 
Hail-fellow  well  met,  an  expression  denoting  inti- 
macy. "  I  thouglit  all  people  here  had  been  kail-fellow 
wellmet.^'                                                           UEstrange. 

HAIL'— SHOT,  n.  Small  shot  which  scatter  when 
discharged  from  a  gun,  like  hail.  "  Our  admi- 
ral ..  .  had  provided  all  our  muskets  with  hail- 
shot."  Haekluyt. 

HAIL'STONE,  n.  A  particle  or  single  ball  of  hail. 

Hard  hailstones  lie  not  thicker  on  the  plain.  Dryden. 

HAIL'Y,   a.      Consisting   of  hail ;    full   of   hail. 

"  Haihj  showers."  Pope. 

HAI'NOyS,  a.    See  Heinous.  Todd. 

hAiR  (hir),  n.  [A.  S.  hear ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  §  Dan. 
haar ;  Sw.  h&r.] 

1.  An  integument  consisting  of  dry,  horny, 
elastic  filaments  arising  from  the  skin  of  ani- 
mals, to  the  tissue  of  which  they  adhere  by  a 
bulb  situated  in  the  cellular  membrane  ;  —  in 
this  sense  without  a  plural.  Dunglison. 

liike  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  Jiair.  Shab. 

2.  A  single  filament  of  the  hairy  covering  of 
animals. 

But  even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered. 

LuJce  xii,  7. 

3.  Any  thing  as  small  as  a  hair. 

If  the  scale  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair. 
Thou  diest.  SAak. 

4.  f  Grain,  as  of  hairs  lying  in  a  certain  di- 
rection ;  course  ;  order. 

If  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  pro- 
fession, yhak. 

5.  {Bot.)  Small,  delicate,  and  slender  expan- 
sions of  the  epidermis,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  cells.  Lindley. 

hAir'BELL,  n.    See  Hahebell.  Johnson. 

hAir'-BRAcK-^T,  n.  {Ship-buildiiig.)  The 
moulding  at  the  back  of  a  figure-head.    Ogilvie. 

hAir'-BRAINED,  a.    See  Harebrained.   Shah. 

IlAlR'-BREADTH,  n.  The  diameter  of  a  hair  :  — 
the  48th  part  of  an  inch ;  —  a  very  small  distance 
or  space.  Jitdg.  xx.  16. 

hAiR'-BREADTH,  a.  Of  the  breadth  of  a  hair ; 
very  narrow.    "  Of  hair-breadth  'scapes."  Shak. 

hAir'— Br66m,  n.  A  broom  made  of  hair.  Booth. 

hAiR'-BR&SH,  /(.     A  brush  for  the  hair.    Booth. 

hAiR'— CL6TH,  n.  Cloth  or  stuff  made'  of  hair, 
very  rough  and  prickly,  worn  sometimes  in 
mortification.  Grew. 

hAir'-DRESS-5R,  n.  One  who  dresses  or  cuts 
hair ;  a  barber.  More. 

hAiRED  (hir'ed  or  hird),  a.  Having  hair  ;  — used 
in  composition ;  as,  long-haired.  Todd. 

hAiR'GrAss,  n.    A  species  of  fine  grass.    Booth. 

hAiR'-HUNG,  a.    Hanging  by  a  hair.        Young. 

hAiR'I-NESS,  n.    1.  The  state  of  being  hairy. 
2.  (Bot.)  The  quality  of  having  hair  less  soft 
and  longer  than  in  the  form  termed  pubescence 
or  down.  Henslow. 

HAiR'-LACE,  n.  A  fillet  or  lace  for  tying  the 
hail'.    "  A  woman's  hair-lace  or  fillet."  Harvey. 


very 
Ash. 


hAiR'L^SS,  a.    Destitute  of  hair ;  wanting  hair. 

hAiR'— LIKE,  «.     Resembling  hair.  Blount. 

hAiR'- LINE,  n.    A  line  made  of  hair  ; 
slender  line. 

hAir'-NEE-DLE,  re.  [A.  S.  hatr-naidl.']  A  needle 
formerly  used  in  dressing  the  hair  ;  a  species 
of  hair-pin.  Todd. 

hAir'— OIL,  n.  Scented  oil  for  moistening  the 
hair.  Simmonds. 

hAiR'-PEN-CJL,  n.  A  brush  made  of  the  fine 
hairs  of  the  marten,  badger,  &c.,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  artist,  —  or  of  the  hog,  &c.,  for 
coarser  work.  FairhoU. 

hAiR'— PIN,  re.    A  pin  used  for  dressing  the  hair. 

HAlR'-PoW-DgR,  n.  Powder  for  the  hair;  pul- 
verized starch  variously  scented.  Booth. 

hAiR'-PY-RI'TE§,  re.  (Min.)  Native  sulphuret  of 
nickeljWhich  occurs  in  capillary  CYystzXs. Francis. 

hAir'-SALT,  re.  [Ger.  haar-sak.]  Native  sul- 
phate of  magnesia;  —  so  named  from  its  oc- 
curring in  silky  fibres.  Dana. 

hAir'§'-BREADTH,  n.  Same  as  Hair-breadth. 

hAiR'-SEAT-ING,   re.      "Woven   horsehair,   used 

for  covering  chairs,  couches.  &c.       Simmonds. 

hAiR'-SHIRT,  re.    A  shirt  made  of  hair.      Pope. 

hAiR'-SPLIT-TING,  a.  Making  very  minute  dis- 
tinctions, as  in  reasoning.  Wright. 

hAiR'-SPLIT-TING,  re.  The  act  of  making  mi- 
nute distinctions,  as  in  reasoning.  Wright. 

hAiR'-WORM  (liar'wurm),  n.     (Zool.)    A  worm 

resembling  a  long  and  slender  thread ;  Gordius. 

Baird.    Roget. 

hAiR'Y,  a.  1.  Covered  with,  or  having,  hair.  "  The 
hai7-y  hide  of  camels."  Udal. 

2.  Consisting  of  hair. 

storms  have  shed 
From  vines  the  hairj/  honors  of  their  head.        Ztri/den. 

3.  Furnished  as  with  hair ;  resembling  hair. 

A  hair^i  comet  threatening  death  and  ruin.      Massinger. 

4.  (Bot.)  Covered  or  beset  with  coarse  and 
long  hairs.  Henslow. 

hAiR'Y-HEAD'BD,  a.  Having  the  head  covered 
with  liair.  Hill. 

HAKE,  re.  1.  (Ich.)  A  fish  allied  to  the  cod; 
Merlucizis  vulgaris.  Storer. 

2.  A  hook.     [Local.]  Halliwell. 

3.  A  shed  for  drying  draining-tiles.  Simmonds. 

HA'KpM,  re.  The  governor  or  chief  magistrate 
of  a  city.     [India.]  Crabb. 

HAK'5-MITE,  a.  Relating  to  the  caliph  Hakem, 
or  to  astronomical  tables  published  under  the 
caliph  Hakem.  Smart. 

HAK'5-TIN,  re.  A  military  coat  of  defence.  Crabb. 

HAK'OT,  re.     A  kind  of  fish.  Ainsworth. 

HA-KUN',  re.  A  governor ;  a  magistrate  ;  a  ha- 
kem.    [India.]  SmaH. 

HAL,  in  local  names,  is  derived,  like  al,  from  the 
Saxon  healle,  i.  e.  a  hall,  a  palace.  Gibson. 

II  HAL'BERD,  or  HAL'BPED  [hSll'berd,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  F.  K. ;  hai'b?rd,  Ja.  Sm.),  71.  [Dut.  Iwllc- 
baard ;  Ger.  helebarde  ;  Gael,  ailbeard.  —  It.,  Sp., 
§  Port,  alabarda ;  Fr.  hallebarde.']  An  ancient 
military  weapon  intended  for  both 
cutting  and  thrusting,  formerly  car- 
ried by  sergeants  of  foot  and  artil- 
lery, being  a  kind  of  combination  of 
a  spear  and  a  battle-axe,  with  a  va- 
riously formed  head,  and  a  shaft 
about  six  feet  long ;  —  now  rarely 
seen  in  use,  except  in  Scotland  in 
the  hands  of  town  officers  when  attending  the 
magistrates  of  a  borough.  Ogilvie. 

II  HAL'BeRD-HBAD'^D,  a.  [Bot.)  Hastate.  Gray. 

II  HAL-B^;R-DIER',  re.  [Fr.  halebardier.l  One  who 
is  armed  with  a  halberd.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

II  hAl'BPRD-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  Hastate.  Gray. 

II  HAL'B?RT,  re.  A  cross-bar  on  the  toe  of  a 
horseshoe  ;  —  written  also  halberd.  Ash. 

HALCE,  re.  A  salt  liquor  made  of  the  entrails  of 
fish,  pickle,  brine,  &o.  Crabb. 


I  HAL'CY-pN  (UM'she-vn  or  h»l'8?-un)  [li&l'she-un, 
W.P.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  hil'slmn,  S.  K.  C. ;  hSl's?-un, 
J.  Sm.'],  n.  [Gr.  aT-Koiiu ;  aZg,  the  sea,  and  xiui, 
to  conceive ;  .L.  halcyo ;  It.  alcione ;  Sp.  alcion ; 
Fr.  alcyon.']  {Ornith.)  The  kingfisher  or  alce- 
do,  a  bird  said  to  lay  her  eggs  in  nests  on  rocks, 
near  the  sea,  during  the  calm  weather  about 
the  time  of  the  winter  solstice. 

There  came  the  halcyon,  whom  the  sea  obeys 
When  she  her  nest  upon  the  water  lays.  Drayton. 

Amidst  our  arms  as  quiet  you  shall  be 
As  halcyons  brooding  on  a  winter  sea.  Dryden. 

I  HAI,'CY-ON,  a.     1.  An  epithet  applied  to  seven 

days  before,  and  seven  after,  the  winter  solstice. 

The  time  while  they  [halcyons]  are  brooding  is  called  the 

halcyon  days.  miland's  I'liny. 

2.  Placid ;  quiet ;  still ;  peaceful ;  happy. 

When  great  Augustus  made  war's  tempests  cease 

His  halcyon  days  brought  forth  the  arts  of  peace.  DetUiam. 

I I  HAL-CY-O'NI-AN,  a.  Peaceful ;  quiet ;  still ; 
happy;  halcyon.  Sheldon. 

I  hAl-CY- 0-m '-V^,  n. pi.  [L.  halcyon,  the  king- 
fisher.]' '{Or- 
nith.) A  sub- 
family of  fissi- 
rostral  birds  of 
the  order  Pas- 
seres  and  fam- 
ily Alcedini- 
dee;  crab-hun- 
ters.        Gray,  Halcyon  superciliosa. 

t  HALE,  re.  [A.  S.  hcBln,  or  hiel,  health.]  "Welfare. 
"  Heedless  of  his  dearest  hale."  Spenser. 

HALE,  a.     [A.  S.  hal,  healthy,  whole.] 

1.  Healthy ;  healthful ;  sound ;  hearty ;  strong. 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale.  Swift. 

2.  Whole  ;  uninjured ;  unimpaired,  [ii.] 
When  sin  comes  otf  unwounded  and  hale.         Jlnmmond. 

II  HALE,  or  HALE  [hal,  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ; 
hai,  «.  P. ;  hal  or  hil,  W.  F.],  v.  a.  [Dut. 
haalen ;  Dan.  hale  ;  Sw.  hala.  —  Sp.  halar ;  Fr. 
haler.l  To  drag  by  force ;  to  pull  violently  and 
rudely  ;  to  drag  or  pull  along ;  to  haul.  "  Lest 
he  hale  thee  to  the  judge."  Luke  xii.  58. 

fl®="  Tliis  word,  in  familiar  language,  is  corrupted 
beyond  recovery  into  haul ;  but  solenm  speaking  still 
requires  the  regular  sound,  rhyming  with  -pale  ;  the 
other  sound  would,  in  this  case,  be  gross  and  vulgar." 
Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Healthy. 

II  HALE,  or  HALE,  re.  A  violent  pull ;  a  haul.  — 
See  Hai'L.  Congreve. 

IIHAL'JR,  or  HAL'^R,  re.  One  who  hales;  a 
hauler.  —  See  Hauler.  Johnson. 

HA-l.B.  '^I-A  (lij-le'zhe-j),  re.  {Bot.)  A  beautiful 
American  shrub,  of  two  varieties,  known  as  the 
silver-bell  and  the  snowdrop-tree.    Farm.  Ency. 

HALF  (hif;,  re. ;  pi.  halves  (hlvz).  [Goth,  halb  ; 
A.  S.  healf,  orhalf;  Dut.  §  Sw.  half;  Ger.  halb.] 
One  of  two  equal  parts  ;  a  moiety.  "  One  half 
of  an  entire  sum."  "  Half  the  day."  "  Half 
an  hour."  Shak.    "Half  the  labor."  B.  Jonson. 

HALF  (hif),  a.  Consisting  of  a  half ;  noting  one 
of  the  divisions  when  a  thing  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts.     "  The  half  part."  Shak. 

HALF  (hiif),  ad.  To  the  amount  or  degree  of  one 
half;  in  part ;  by  half. 

fl®»  It  is  much  used  in  composition,  as  7ia^-blind, 
/ia//-alive,  &c. 

HALF  (hif),  V.  a.  To  halve.  —  See  Halve.  Wotton. 

HALP'-AND-HALF,  re.  A  mixture  of  beer,  or 
porter,  and  ale.  Simmonds. 

HALP'-BLOOD  (h'if'blud),  a.  Noting  a  person 
who  is  only  half  of  the  same  blood  or  face. 

HALF'-BLOOD  (hif'blud),  re.  One  born  of  the 
same  father  only,  or  of  the  same  mother  only, 
as  another ;  one  who  is  related  to  another  by 
only  half  of  the  same  blood  or  race.  Locke. 

HALP'-BLOOD-ED  (hif'bliid-ed),  a.  1.  Being 
born  of  the  same  father  only,  or  of  the  same 
mother  only,  as  another ;  related  by  only  half 
blood. 

2.  Mean  ;  degenerate.  Shak. 

HALF'-BL66m  (haif'blom),  re.  A  round  mass  of 
iron  as  it  comes  out  of  the  finery.  Crabb. 
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HALP'-BRfiD,  a.  Not  well-bred;  ill-bred;  ill- 
mannered  ;  impolite.  Atterbtcry. 

HALP'-BREED,  n.  )  Half-blood :  — half-blooded. 
HALP'-BREED,  u..  )  Missionary  Herald. 

HALF'-BR6th-(;r,  h.  A  brother  by  the  father 
only,  or  by  the  mother  only.  Pope. 

tllALP'-CAP,  n.  A  half  bow,  or  imperfect  act 
of  civility,  signified  by  the  cap  being  only  in 
part  put  ott'.  Shah. 

I-IALP'-cAsTE,  n.  One  born  of  a  Hindoo  parent 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  European  parent  on 
the  other.  Clarke. 

HALP'-CENT,  n.  A  copper  coin  of  the  U.  S.,  of 
the  Talue  of  five  mills ;  — now  disused.Pa«CT'«o«. 

HALF'-COCK,  n.  The  position  of  the  cock  of  a 
gun  at  the  first  notch.  Booth. 

HALP'-CRO\Vn,  «.  An  English  silver  coin  valued 
at  2s.  dd.  sterling  (about  58  cents).  Ash. 

HALP'-DEAD  (haf'ded),  u,.    Almost  dead.  Milton. 

HALF'-DIME.  n.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States  of  the  value  of  five  cents.  Bouvier. 

HALP'-DOL-LAE,  re.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States  of  the  value  of  fifty  cents.         Patterson. 

HALP'-EA-GLE,  n.  An  American  gold  coin  of 
ths  value  of  five. dollars.  Patterson. 

t  HALP'EN  (haf  fn).  It.  Wanting  half  its  due 
qualities.  Spenser. 

t  HALP'EN-DEAL  (haf  fn-dsl),  ad.  [A.  S.  healfe, 
half,  and  d(Bl,  a  part.]     Nearly  half.        Spenser. 

HALP'ER  (haf  er),  re.    1.  One  who  possesses  only 

half  of  a  thing.  "  Halfers  in  opinion."Jtfot«ifa(?M. 

2.  A  male  fallow-'deer  gelded.  Pegge. 

HALP'-PACBD  (hlflast),  a.  Showing  only  part 
of  the  face.     "  Half-faeed  sun."  Shak. 

HALP'-jSUIN-^A  (lrif'|in-e),  re.  An  English  gold 
coin  valued  at  10s.  6rf.  sterling  (about  #2.50).  4sA. 

HALF'-HATCHED  (Mfhicht),  a.  Imperfectly 
hatched.     "  Half-hatched  eggs."  Gay. 

HALF'-HEAD-^R,  re.  {Masonry.)  The  half  of  a 
brick  cut  lengthwise,  used  to  close  the  end  of  a 
course.  Ogilvie. 

HALF'-HE ARD  (liit'herd),  a.  Imperfectly  heard ; 
not  heard  to  the  end.  Pope. 

HALF'-HBAET-:5;n,  a.  Illiberal ;  stingy ;  mean ; 
ungenerous  ;  unkind.  Southey. 

HALF'-HOL'!-DAY,  re.  Half  of  a  day  granted  for 
recreation  to  children  at  school.  Clarke. 

HALP'-LEARN-^D    (hif'lern-ed),  a. 

learned.  ^ 

HALF'-LENGTH,  a.     Containing  one  half  of  the 

length.  Jei-vas. 

HALP'-LOST,  a.     Nearly  lost.  Milton. 

HALP'-MARK  (hifmirk),  re.  A  noble,  or  6s.  M. 
sterling  (about  #1.80).  Cral>b. 

HALP'-MEA|-URE  (h'if m6zh-ur),  re.  An  imper- 
fect plan  of  operation  ;  a  feeble  efi'ort.    Watson. 

HALF'— m66n,  re.  1.  The  moon  when  it  appears 
to  be  half  illuminated. 

2.  Any  thing  in  the  figure  of  a  half-moon. 

In  rhombs  and  wedges,  and  half-moons  and  wings.  Milton. 

HALP'-NET-T^D,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  that  the 
outermost  only  of  several  investing  layers  is 
reticulate.  ,    Henslow. 

HALP'-NOTE,  n.  {Mm.)  A  minim,  being  half  a 
semibreve.  Wright. 

HALP'-PACE,  n.  {Arch.)     1.  The  broad  space  or 

interval  between  t\w>  flights  of  steps.       Ogilvie. 

2.  A  raised  floor  in  a  bay-window.         tVeale. 

HALF'— PART,  ».     One  half  of  any  thing.     Shak. 

HALF'— PAY,  «.  Having  only  one  half  of  a  sala- 
ry or  pay.  Boswell. 

HALF'-PAY  (haf  pa),  re.  Reduced  pay,  seldom 
literally  half ;  a  reduced  allowance  paid  to  an 
officer  when  not  in  actual  service.     McCulloch. 

II  HALF'— PEN-NY  (ha'pSn-tie,  h&p'pen-ne,  nr  haf- 
pSn-ne)  [ha'p6n-ne,  S.  W.  P.  J:  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
ha'peii-n?  or  h?tf  p6n-iie,  C.  Wr. ;  h&p'pSn-ne  or 
haf'p6n-ne,  K.  Wb.-\,  re. ;    pi.  half-pence  (lia'- 


Imperfectly 
Lowth. 


pens  or  haf  p6ns),  or  half-pennies  (ha'iien-nez). 
An  English  copper  coin,  of  which  two  make  a 
penny. 

.8®=  "  This  word  is  not  only  deprived  of  half  its 
sound,  but  even  what  is  left  ia  grossly  corrupted. 
Sounding  the  a  as  in  luilf,  is  proviHcial  and  rustic." 
Walker. 

t!^  Half-penny  and  half-pence  are,  in  the  U.  S., 
often,  if  not  generally,  pronounced  in  accordance  with 
their  orthography,  haf'pSn-ny  and  haf'pSns. 

II  HALF'-PEN-NY  (ha'pen-ne),  a.  Of  the  value  of 
a  half-penny.     *'  Half-penny  loaves."         Shak. 

II  HALF'-PEN-NY-WORTH  (ha'pen-ne-wurth),  re. 
The  worth  of  a'half-penny.  "  One  half-penny- 
worth of  bread."  Shak. 

HALF'— PIKE,  re.  A  small  pike  carried  by  officers. 
Paying  the  salute  with  the  hcUf-pike. 

HAI.F'-PINT,  re.  The  fourth  part  of  a  quart.  Pope. 

HALP'-PORTS,  re.  pi.  Shutters  made  of  slit-deal, 
to  fit  the  ports  of  ships,  with  a  hole  cut  for  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  to  go  through.  Craig. 

HALP'-PRESS,  n.  {Printing.)  Work  at  a  press 
done  by  one  man.  Adams. 

HALF'-READ  (hifred),  a.  Partially  instructed 
by  reading.     "  Half-read  gentleman."  Dryden. 

HALF'-ROtjND,  a.     Semicircular.  Milton. 

HALF'-ROUND,  re.  {Arch.)  A  semicircular  mould- 
ing. Francis. 

HALF'-SjCHOL-AR  (hafskBl-iir),  re.  One  imper- 
fectly learned.  "  We  have  many  half-scholars 
nowadays."  Watts. 

HALP'-SEA§--0'VjE;r  (hafsSz-o'ver),  a.  Half- 
drunk;  partially  intoxicated.  Dryden. 

HALP'-SHIFT,  re.  {Mus.)  A  move  of  the  hand 
upwards  on  the  neck  of  a  violin  to  reach  a 
high  note.  Wright. 

HALF'-SIGHT-PD  (haf  sit-ed),  a.  Seeing  imper- 
fectly ;  having  weak  discernment.  Bacon. 

HALF'-SIS-TER,  re.  A  sister  by  the  father's  side 
only,  or  by  the  mother's  side  only.  AsJi. 

HALF'-SPHEEE  (haf  sfer),  n.  Half  of  a  globe  or 
sphere ;  a  hemisphere.  B.  Jonson. 

HALF'-STARVED,  a.    Almost  starved.      Milton. 

HALP'-STRAINED  (haf strand),  a.  Half-bred; 
imperfect.    "A  Aa^-s^razreerf  villain."  Dryden. 

HALF'-STUPP,  re.  Any  thing  half  formed  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  Francis. 

HALP'-SWORD  (haf  sord),  re.  Close  fight.  "  At 
half-sword  with  a  dozen  of  them."  Shak. 

HALP'-T5-RETE',  a.  {Bot.)  Flat  on  the  one  side, 
terete  on  the' other.  Henslow. 

HALF'— TINT,  re.  An  intermediate  color  ;  middle- 
tint.  Francis. 

HALF'-TONGUE,  re.  {Law.)  A  term  anciently 
applied  to  a  jury,  one  half  of  which  consisted 
of  denizens  or  natives,  and  the  other  half  of 
aliens  ;  party-jury.  Burrill. 

HALF'-WAY  (haf  wa),  it..     Half  the  distance. 

HALF'-WAY  (haf  wa),  ad.     At  half  the  distance. 

HALF'— WAY,  a.    Being  in  the  middle  between 

two  extremes.  Milton. 

HALF'-WIT,  re.     A  blockhead;  a  foolish  fellow; 

a  stupid  or  silly  person.  Dryden. 

HALF'-WIT-T^D,  1*.    Foolish  ;  stupid.       Surift. 

HALP'-YEAR-LY,  a.    Two  in  a  year 
nual. 

HALF'-YEAR-LY,  ad.  Twice  in  a  year;  semi- 
annually. '  Clarke. 

hAl'IARD§  (h&l'y»rdz),  re.  pi.     See  Halyards. 

HAL'I-BUT  (hSl'e-biSt)  [hol'e-biSt,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.;  h&l'e-but,  P.  Sm.'],  re.  {Ich.)  A  sea-fish, 
the  largest  of  the  family  Pl^euronectidm,  or  flat- 
fish, being  frequently  six  or  seven  feet  long  and 
weighing  300  or  400  pounds,  and  much  esteemed 
for  food  ;  Hippoglossus  vulgaris.  Baird. 

j8®=  In  the  northern  seas  specimens  of  the  halibut 
have  been  taken  weighing  500  pounds.  In  Greenland 
the  transparent  membrane  of  its  stomach  is  used  in- 
stead of  glass.     Baird. 

HAL'!-CORE,  n.  [Gr.  Sis,  the  sea,  and  jtopij,  a 
maid.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  herbivorous  aquatic 
mammals  ;  the  dugong.  Van  Der  Hoeven, 


semi-au- 
Clarke. 


t  HAL'{-D0M,  re.  [A.  S.  haligdom,  a  sanctuary, 
or  what  is  sacred ;  halig,  holy,  dom,  jurisdic- 
tion.]    An  adj  uration  by  what  is  holy.     Spenser. 

HAL-J-EU'TJCS,  n.  111.  [Gr.  ihsvTLKdi,  pertaining 
to  fishing ;  a).;,  the  sea.]  Ichthyology  ;  a  trea- 
tise on  fishing  or  fish,     [u.]  Scott. 

HAL'J-MAS  (hai'e-mSs)  [h&l'f-m&s,  P.  K.  Sm. ; 
h51'e-mas,  S.  W.  F.],  re.  [A.  S.  halig,  holy,  and 
mcBsse,  a  feast,  the  mass.]  The  feast  of  All- 
Souls.  —  See  Hallow-mas.  Todd. 

HAL'ING,  or  HAL'JNG,  re.  The  act  of  dragging 
or  pulling  by  force.  Milton. 

hAL-!-6g'RA-PHPR,  re.  One  who  writes  about 
the  sea  ;  a  describ'er  of  the  sea.  Ash. 

HAl-!-6G'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  "ds,  ^;.d!,the  sea,  and 
ypd^Q),  to  write.]  A  description  of  the  sea.  Ash. 

HAL-I-b'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  ah,  the  sea,  and  out,  iirSq, 
the  ear.]  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  gasteropods 
with  a  shell  resembling  the  human  ear;  the 
sea-ear.  Woodward. 

HAL'I-O-TOID,  a.  {ZoBl.)  Ear-shaped.  Maundei: 

tHA-LIT'y-OUS,  a.  [L.  halitus,  breath,  vapor.] 
Like  breath ;  vaporous.  Boyle. 

HAL'I-TOs,n.     [L.] 

1.  Breath  ;  vapor.  Hamilton. 

2.  {Phys.)  The  watery  vapor  which  rises  from 
newly-drawn  blood.  Brande. 

HALL,  re.  [Gr.  al}.>'i ;  L.  aula ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  sala  ;  Fr. 
salle.  —  M.  Goth,  alh',  A.  S.  alh,  or  heal;  Ger. 
halle  ;  Sw.  hall ;  Icel.  hbll.'] 

1.  A  large  room  at  the  entrance  of  a  palace, 
where  justice  was  administered. 

Then  the  soldiers  [of  the  governor^  took  Jesus  unto  the 
eommon  hall.  Matt,  xxvii.  27,  Wicktiffe^s  Trans. 

2.  The  principal  apartment  in  the  domestic 
houses  of  the  middle  ages.  Weale. 

Then  cry.  a  haU^  a  haUl 
'T  is  merry  in  Tottenham  Hall  when  beards  wag  all. 

Ji.  Jonson. 

3.  A  building  or  a  room  in  which  a  court  of 
justice  is  held ;  as,  *'  Westminster  HalV^ 

4.  A  manor-house  ;  —  so  called  because  courts 
for  the  tenants  were  held  in  it.  Addison. 

5.  The  public  room  of  a  corporation  ;  a  large 
room  for  a  public  assembly  ;  as,  "  Exeter  Hall, 
London"  ;  "Faneuil  Hall,  Boston." 

6.  A  collegiate  body  in  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England.        Prideaux. 

7.  An  edifice  belonging  to  a  collegiate  insti- 
tution. Wright. 

8.  The  entrance  of  a  dwelling-house.  Brande. 
J8^  In  this  sense  perhaps  improperly  applied.  BraTtde. 

Syn.  —  See  Porch. 

HAL'LA-BA-l66,  re.  A  loud  noise  ;  uproar  ; 
clamor.     [Local  and  vulgar.]  Brockett. 

HALL'A^E,  n.  Toll  charged  or  paid  for  goods 
sold  in  a  common  hall.  Crabb. 

hAll'-DOOR,  /s.    The  door  of  a  hall. 

HAL-Le-Ltr'JAH  (hal-le-lu'y?),  interj.  &  re.     [Heb. 

n^^'^DjH,  Praise    ye   Jehovah.]       A    song    of 

thanksgiving  or  praise  :  —  written  also  allelujah 

and  alleluia. 
i8®=*'  In  liallelujah,  the  j  usually  stands  for  i,  and, 

in  that  capacity,  is  pronounced  y."     Smart. 

tHAL-Le-LU-JAT'IC  (hal-le-lu-ySt'jk),  a.  Giving 
praise.     "  Hallelufatic  psalms."   Christian  Ant. 

HALL'IARD§  (hal'yardz),  n.  pi.  [haul  and  yard.] 
{Naut.)  See  Halyahds.  Todd.    Brande. 

HALL'I^IR  (-yer),  re.  A  kind  of  net  used  fpr 
catching  birds.  Wright. 

HAL'LITE,  re.  {Min.)  The  sub-sulphate  of  alumi- 
na, found  at  Halle.  Dana. 

HALL'— MARK,  re.  The  official  stamp  affixed  to 
articles  of  gold  and  silver,  as  a  test  of  their  le- 
gal quality.  Simmonds. 

HAL'LQ-IDE,  re.     See  Haloide.  Hamilton. 

HAL-l66',  v.ji.  [Fr.  haler,  to  haul,  to  set  on  a 
dog.  Skinner.  —  A.  S.  ahloioan,  to  low,  to 
bellow.  Bichardson.  —  Ger.  halloh  ;  hallen,  to 
sound,  to  clang.]     [;.  hallooed  ;  pp.  halloo- 


ing, HALLOOED.] 

1.  To  cry  as  after  the  dogs. 

The  shepherd  ...  to  his  dog  doth  haUoo. 


Drayton. 
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2.  To  shout  contemptuously. 

Countrj'  folks  hallooed  and  hooted  after  me.  Sidney. 

HAL-L66',  iiitcij.  A  hunting  cry  of  encourage- 
ment or  call.  —  See  Hollo.  Dnjdm. 
HAL-L66',  V.  a.     1.  To  encourage  with  shouts. 

Old  John  haUoos  his  hounds  again.  l^rior, 

2.  To  chase  with  shouts.  "  If  I  fly,  Marcius, 
halloo  me  like  a  hare."  Shak. 

3.  To  call  or  shout  to  ;  to  hail. 

When  wc  have  found  the  king,  he  that  first  lights  on  him 
halloo  the  other.  A""*- 

IIAL-LOO'ING,  ».      A   loud   and  Yehement   cry. 

'"Huntings,  shoutings,  hallooings."   B.  Jonson. 

IIAL'LOW  (h&rio),  J',  ra.     [A.  S.  halgian;  halig, 

holy.]      \i.  HALLOWED  ;  pp.  HALLOWING,  HAL- 
LOWED.] 

1.  To  consecrate  ;  to  make  holy ;  to  dedicate  ; 
to  sanctify  ;  to  devote. 

On  St.  Stephen's  day  he  did  hallow  that  kirk.    R.  Bruune. 

2.  To  honor  as  sacred ;  to  reverence  as  holy. 
"  Halioioed  be  thy  name."  Matt.  vi.  9. 

/Ks=  "  Who  will  say  of  the  verb  to  liallow  tliat  it  is 
even  now  obsolescent?  and  yet  Wallis,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  observed, '  It  has  almost  gone  out  of  use'.'  " 
Trench. 

HAL-LOW-EEN',  «.  The  evening  precedins;  All- 
Hallows.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson, 

HAL'LOW-MAs,  n.  The  feast  of  All-Souls,  or 
the  time  about  All-Saints'  and  All-Souls'  day  ; 
viz.  the  1st  and  2d  of  November.  Shak. 

HAL-LOY'LITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina,  named  after  M.  WHalloy.  Brande. 

HAL-LU'CI-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  halhtcinor,  hallud- 
natuSy  to  wander  in  mind.]  To  stumble ;  to 
blunder ;  to  mistake  ;  to  err.  Gockeram. 

HAL-LU-CI-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  halluoinatio ;  It. 
allucinazione  ;  Sp.  alucinacion  ;  Fr.  hallucina- 
tio7i.'] 

1.  An  error  ;  a  blunder ;  -a  mistake ;  fallacy. 

The  hallticination  of  the  transcriber.  Addison. 

2.  (Med.)  A  morbid  error  in  one  or  more  of 
the  senses ;  perception  of  objects  which  do  not, 
in  fact,  make  any  impression  upon  the  external 
senses  ;  delirium ;  delusion.  Dunglison. 

Hallwcinatian  almost  always,  if  not  alwa,ys,  depends  on 
disorder  of  the  brain,  but  is  not  an  index  of  insanity  unless 
the  patient  believes  in  the  existence  of  the  subjects  of  the 
hallucination.  Dunglison. 

HAL-LU'CI-NA-TOR,  re.  One  under  hallucina- 
tion ;  a  blunderer.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

HAL-LU'OI-NA-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  produce 
hallucination;  blundering;  erratic.       Ed.  Rev. 

HAll'-WIN-DOW,  n.     A  window  of  a  hall. 

HALM  (hawm),  n.  [A.  S.  healm ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  Dan., 
4r  Sw.  halm  ;  Icel.  halmr.']  The  stem  or  stalk 
of  grain  ;  straw ;  —  written  also  hame,  Iiaulm, 
haiim,  haiom,  and  helm.  Johnson. 

HAL'MOTE,  »».     See  Halymote.  Ogilvie. 

HA'LO,  n. ;  pi.  hA'lo?.     [Gr.  a^u; ;  L.  halo.'] 

1.  A  colored  circle  round  the  sun  or  the 
moon,  caused  by  the  refraction  of  light  through 
small  frozen  particles  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Nichol. 

I  saw  three  halos,  crowns,  or  rings  of  colors,  about  the 
sun.  Newton. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  circle  or  ring  surrounding  the 
nipple  ;  areola.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Painting.)  The  bright  ring  round  the 
head  of  a  holy  person  ;  a  glory. 

HA'LO,  v.  re.  To  take  the  form  of  a  circle;  to 
circle,     [li.] 

His  gray  hairs 
Curled  life-like  to  the  fire 
That  haloed  round  his  brow.  Sonthey. 

HA'LOED,  a.     Surrounded  by  a  halo.  Wilson. 

HAL'O-^rEN,  n.  [Gr.  o^.j,  aX6i,  salt,  and  ytwdw, 
to  produce.]  (Chem.)  A  substance  which,  by 
combination  with  a  metal,  produces  a  saline 
compound,  such  as  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.  Brande. 

HA-l6P'5-NOUS,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  hal- 
ogen ;  generating  saline  compounds.       Clarke. 

hA'LOID,  a.     [Gr.  &).;,  aU;,  salt,  and  fHot,  form.] 

(Chem.)  Notmg  chemical  combinations  similar 

to  that  of  common  salt,  which  is  a  chloride  of 

sodium. 

^egf  The  combinations  of  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine. 


fluorine,  and  cyanogen  with  the  inctals  are  salts,  and 
are  called  haloid  salts,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  oxy- 
gen salts,  wliicll  consist  of  an  acid  and  a  base. 

Stockhardt. 

HAL'O-lDE,  re.  [Gr.  a/Is,  iXds,  salt,  andjHos,  form.] 
{Chem.)  A  haloid  salt.  Smart. 

HA'LO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  a.}.u>s  (L.  halo)  and  mottiw, 
to  view.]  An  instrument  for  the  exhibition  of 
all  the  phenomena  connected  with  halos,  par- 
helia, &c.  Brande. 

HAL'0-SEL,  n.  [Gr.  aXs,  aUg,  salt,  and  clUa,  a 
seat.]     {Chem.)  A  haloid  salt.  Ure. 

fHALSE  (haiwls),  n.  [A.  S.  hals.]  The  neck. 
"  Hang  me  up  by  the  halse."  Chaucer. 

t  HALSE  (hlvvls),  V.  a.  &  re.  1.  [Dut.  §  Ger. 
halscn.]  To  embrace  about  the  neck,  as  chil- 
dren do  their  parents  ;  to  salute  ;  to  greet. 
I  stand,  and  apeak,  and  laugh,  and  kiss,  and  hahe.  Chaucer. 
2.  [A.  S.  halsian.]  To  beseech ;  to  implore  ; 
to  adjure.  Chaucer. 

HAL§E  (hiwz),  V.  a.  {Naut.)  To  hoist.  "He 
. .  .  halsed  up  his  sails."  Grafton. 

t  hAl'S^N-ING,  a.  [A.  S.  §  Ger.  hals,  the  neck.] 
Sounding  harshly  in  the  throat ;  inharmonious  ; 
dissonant.   "Ibis  ill  halsening  name."    Careiv. 

hAl'S^R  (hlw'ser),  re.  [Ger.  halse.]  {Naut.)  A 
rope  or  small  cable.  —  See  Hawser.      Dryden. 

HALT,  V.  re.  [A.  S.  healtian;  Ger.  Anftere, tohold, 
and  to  stop  ;  Dan.  lialt,  to  halt.]      [i.  halted  ; 

pp.  HALTING,  HALTED.] 

1.  To  Stop  in  walking  or  in  a  march. 

I  was  forced  to  halt  in  this  perpendicular  march.  Addison. 

2.  To  be  lame  ;  to  limp. 

And  will  she  yet  debase  her  eyes 
On  me,  that  halt  and  am  misshapen  thus?  Shah. 

3.  To  stand  dubious  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  falter. 
How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions?  1  Kings  xviii.  21. 
Syn.  —  See  Stand. 

hAlt,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  halt ;  to  stop.  Cumberland. 

HALT,  a.  [A.  S.  /lealt ;  Dan.  §  Sw.  halt ;  Ger. 
halten.]     Lame;  crippled.  Luke  Kiw.  21. 

hAlt,  re.      1.    The   act   of  limping;    a  limping 

gait ;  lameness.  Johnson. 

2.  A  stop  in  walking  or  in   a  march.     "  A 

causey  where  I  made  a  halt."  Ludlow. 

hAlT'^R,  ».    One  who  halts  or  limps.    Sherwood. 

HAL'TfR,  re.     [A.  S.  htclfter  ;   Ger.  halfter.] 
1.  A  rope  for  hanging  malefactors. 


And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  tlieir  necks, 
Expect  your  highness'  doom  of  life  or  death. 


Shak. 


2.  A  cord  for  tying  or  restraining  any  animal ; 
particularly  a  cord  or  sort  of  bridle  for  leading 
or  for  tying  a  horse. 

hAl'TJR,  v.  a.  To  confine,  constrain,  bind,  or 
tie  with  a  halter  or  cord,  B.  Jonson. 

HAL'Tj;-REf ,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  V-rnim,  weights  held  in 
the  hand  in  leaping.]  (Ent.)  Two  small  club- 
like appendages  in  dipterous  insects,  supposed 
to  be  homologous  with  the  hind  wings  of  other 
insects.  Wcstwood. 

hAlt'ING,  re.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  halts,  hes- 
itates, or  falters ;  a  stop. 

AH  my  familiars  watched  for  my  halting.  Jcr.  xx.  10. 

2.  The  act  of  going  lame.  As?i. 

HALT'II>fG-LY,  ad.     In  a  slow  or  halting  manner. 

HAL'VANS,  re.  pi.  Refuse  ore;  inferior  ore. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Weale. 

HAL'VAN-N^R,  re.  A  miner  who  dresses  and 
washes  the  impurities  from  ores.        Shnmonds. 

HALVE  (hav),  V.  a.     [See  Half.]     [i.  halved  ; 

pp.  HALVING,  halved.] 

1.  To  divide  into  two  equal  parts.  "  The 
moon  is  not  yet  halved"  Stukcley. 

2.  To  join,  as  timbers,  by  letting  them  into 
each  other.  Francis. 

To  cry  liahes,  to  claim  an  equal  share.  "  The  twin 
cries  htdves.^^  Cleaveland. —  To  go  halves,  to  share 
equally.     [Colloquial.] 

HALVED  (havd),  p.  a.  1.  Divided  into  two  equal 
parts  or  shares. 

2.  (Bot.)  Appearing  as  if  one  half  of  the  body 
were  cut  away.  *  Gray. 

HALVED  (hiivz),  re.     The  plural  of  half. 


HAl'YARD§,  re.  pi.  {Naut.)  Ropes  or  tackles 
used  for  hoisting  and  lowermg  yards,  gaffs,  and 
sails ;  —  written  also  lialliards.  Dana. 

The  halyards  and  top-bowlines  soon  are  gone.     Falconer. 

t  HAL'Y-MOTE,  re.  [A.  S.  heal,  a  hall,  and  mot, 
an  assembly.]  {Law.)  An  ancient  court-baron  ; 
a  court  of  a  manor  ;  —  so  called  from  the  hall 
where  the  tenants  or  freemen  met.         Bwrill. 

hAm,  n.  [Goth,  haim  ;  A.  S.  ham.]  An  initial 
or  a  final  syllable  signifying  a  house,  farm,  or 
village.  Gibson. 

HAM,  «.     [A.  S.  ^  Dut.  ham  ;  Ger.  hamme.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  posterior  part  of  the  knee 
joint'  Dunglison. 

2.  The  thigh  of  an  animal,  —  particularly  the 
thigh  of  a  hog  smoked  and  salted.  Pope. 

HAM'ACK,  re.    See  Hammock.  Todd. 

HAM'A-DEY-AD,  m.  ;  pi.  L.  Mm-a-dry'^-de^; 
Eng.  hSm'a-dry-ad?.  [Gr.  a/^a,  together,  and 
^pBt,  6pii6g,  the  oak ;  L.  luimadryas.]  {Myth.) 
An  inferior  deity,  supposed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  preside  over  woods  and  forests,  and 
to  live  and  die  with  the  particular  trees  to  which 
they  were  attached ;  a  wood  nymph.  Brande. 
They  were  called  Dryades  and  Ilamadryadcs  because  they 
begin  to  Uve  with  oaks,  and  perish  together.  Samtys. 

HA'MATE,  a.  [L.  Immatus,  hooked;  hamus,  a 
hoolij 

1.  Entangled ;  twisted  together.  Bp.  BerJceley. 

2.  {Bot.)  Hooked  ;  bent  round.  Gray. 

HA'MAT-fD,  (i.    Hooked ;  set  with  hooks.    Swift. 

t  HAM'BLE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hamelan.  —  Chaticer 
writes  the  word  AamcZ.]  To  hamstring.  Joh^ison. 

t  HAME,  re.     [A.  S.  ha?n.]     Home.  Chaucer. 

HAM'JL,  V.  u.    See  Hamble.  Chaucei: 

HAME§,  re.  pi.  [A.  S.  hama,  a  skin,  a  covering  ; 
Gael,  ama,  a  horse-collar.]  Two  crooked  pieces 
of  wood  made  so  as  to  be  bound  about  the  col- 
lar of  a  draught  horse,  and  fitted  with  hooks  or 
rings  to  which  the  traces  may  be  attached. BazYey. 

HAmE-SECK'EN,  >  „.     [A.  S.  ham,  home,  house, 

HAME.-sC'K'EN,    )  and  scccare,  to  seek  ;  Frs. /mm- 

sekere.]    {Scottish  Law.)  The  crime  of  violently 

assaulting  a  man  in  his  own  house  ;  burglary ; 

—  written  also  homesok&i.  Blackstone. 

HA'MI-FORM,  a.'  [L.  hamus,  a  hook,  andybrmo, 
form.]  {Zoul.)  Curvedat  the  extremity. Maw7irfer. 

hA'MITE,  re.  [L.  hamus,  a  hook.]  An  extinct 
cephalopod,  A\'hich  inhabited  a  chambered  shell 
having  a  hooked  form.  Brande. 

hAm'L^T,  re.  [A.  S.  ham,  home,  house,  and  let, 
the  diminutive  termination  ;  Nor.  Fr.  hamelle.] 
A  small  village,  or  a  portion  of  a  village. 

Sometimes,  with  secure  delight, 

The  upland  hamlets  wiU  invite.  Milton. 

Sjm,  —  Sec  Town. 

hAm'L^T-JD,  a.  Accustomed  only  to  a  hamlet ; 
confined  in  a  hamlet.  Feltham. 

HAM'MfL,  re.  A  small  shed  with  a  yard  for  feed- 
ing an  animal.  Loudon. 

hAm'MJ.R,  n.  [A.  S.,  Fl.,  iS|  Dut,  hamer  ;  Ger. 
hammer  ;  Sw.  hammare  ;  Dan.  hammer.] 

1,  An  instrument  for  driving  nails,  consisting 
of  an  iron  head  fitted  to  the  end  of  a  long 
handle  ;  —  an  instrument  for  beating  metals, 
forging,  &c. 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up.  Sftah: 

2.  Any  thing  like  a  hammer ;  particularly  the 
piece  of  steel  covering  the  pan  of  the  musltet- 
lock.  Campbell. 

HAM'M^R,  «.  a.  p.  HAMM_ERED  ;  ;)/J.  HAMMER- 
ING, hammered.] 

1.  To  beat  or  pound  with  a  hammer ;  as, 
"  The  blacksmith  hammers  iron." 

2.  To  forge  or  form  -with  a  hammer. 

Some  hammer  helmets  for  the  fighting  field.       Dryden. 

3.  To  contrive  by  intellectual  labor  ;  to  work 
in  the  mind  ;  to  ruminate. 

Wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery?  SftaJc. 

HAM'MfjR,  ('.  re.  To  work  ;  to  be  busy  ;  to  be  in 
agitation.  Shak. 

hAm'M^R-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  formed 
by  a  hammer.  Sherwood. 


A    E,  i,  O,  C,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FAll  ;    HEIR,  IliiR  ; 
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HAm'M^R-AxEj  n.  An  instrument  having  a 
hammer  on  one  side  of  the  handle  and  an  axe 
on  the  other.  Craig. 

HAm'M^R-BEAM,  n.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece 
of  timber,  in  place  of  a  tie-beam,  just  above  the 
foot'  of  a  rafter,  usually  supported  by  a  corbel 
and  rib  beneath; — used,  in  pairs,  in  Gothic 
roofs  to  strengthen  the  framing.  Weak, 

HAM'MjgR-CLOTH,  n.  The  cloth  that  covers  a 
coach-boxj  which  was  formerly  used  to  carry  a 
hammer^  pincers,  a  few  nails,  &c.  Pegge, 

HAM'MjglRED  (-inerdj,  p.  a.  Beaten  with  a  ham- 
mer.    ^^  Hammered  steel."  Sandys. 

hAm'M^IR-^R,  n.  One  who  works  with  a  ham- 
mer ;  one  who  hammers.  Sherwood. 

HAm'MER-FISH,  «.  Uch.)  A  rapacious  fish ;  bal- 
ance-fish ;  hammer-headed  shark  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  shape  of  its  head,  which  resembles  a 
double-headed  hammer;  Zygcenavulgaris. Booth. 

hAm'MJ^R-HARD,  n.  A  substance  made  hard  by 
hammering.  Moxon. 

hAm'MJER-HEAD'^D,  a.  Having  a  head  like  a 
hammer.  .  Hill. 

hAm'M^R-ING,  n.     Act  of  one  who  hammers. 

hAM'M^R— LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  hammer.  Hill. 

hAm'M^R-MAN,  n.  One  who  beats  or  works 
with  a  hammer-  B.  Jonson. 

HAM'M^R-WORT  (-wUrt),n.  [A.S.Aamor-MJyr^.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Parieta^'ia  or  pellitorv. 

Todd. 

HAM-MO-CHRY'SOS,  n.  [Gr.  aixixos,  sand,  and 
Xpvar6s,  gold.]  An  old  term  for  a  variety  of  sand- 
stone having  spangles  of  a  gold  color.       Craig. 

hAM'MOCK,  n.  I"  HamacaSt  which  are  Indian 
beds."  Raleigh.  **  The  Brazilians  call  their 
beds  hamacas."  Sir  R.  Haiokins.  —  Dut.  hang- 
mat;  Sw.  heng-inatta  ;  Sp.  hamacct;  Fr.  hamac.'] 
A  swinging  bed ;  a  sailor's  bed,  formed  of  an 
oblong  piece  of  hempen  cloth,  suspended  at  each 
end  by  cords. 

HA'MOSE,  n.  [L.  hamus,  a  hook.]  {Bot.) 
Hooked ;  hamous.  Buchanan. 

HA'MOUS,  a.  [L.  hamus j  a  hook.]  {Bot,) 
Hooked  ;  bent  like  a  hook*  Lindley. 

hAm'P^R,  n.  [A.  S.  hnoip,  a  cup.  —  Low  L.  han- 
apusy  a  cup ;  hanaperitim,  a  large  vessel,  or  a 
place  for  storing  cups  ;  Old  Fr,  hanap,  a  cup.] 

1.  A  kind  of  large  basket  in  which  articles 
maybe  packed  and  transported.  "The  mayor 
.  .  .  presented  him  \vith  a  hamper  of  gold." 

Fabyan,  1432. 

2.  [Icel.  hampr,  a  rope.  Screnius.]  A  chain 
or  fetter.  Browne.    Brit.  Pastorals. 

HAM'P^R,  v.  a.  [i.  HAMPERED  ;  pp.  HAMPER- 
ING, HAMPERED.]  To  put  a  hamper  or  fetter 
upon;  to  place  under  restraint;  to  shackle;  to 
fetter  ;  to  entangle  ;  to  ensnare. 

What  "waB  it  but  a  lion  hampered  in  a  net?      L' Estrange. 

These  difficulties  and  perplexities  the  man  of  intrifrue  is 

always  hampered  with.  Sharp. 

HAM'— PIE,  lb.     A  pie  of  ham  and  pastry.     Pope. 

hAM-SHAc'KLE,  v.  a.  To  shackle,  as  an  animal, 
by  fastening  the  head  to  one  of  the  forelegs. 

Brockett. 

HAM'ST^R,  71.  [Ger.  hamster."]  (Zool.)  A  rodent 
quadruped  of  the  rat  tribe,  distinguished  by  its 
large  cheek  pouches, — common  in  the  sandy 
regions  that  extend  from  the  north  of  Germany 
to  Siberia,  and  very  noxious  in  destroying  grain  ; 
Mus  cricetus  of  Pallas ;  Cricetus  vulgaris  of 
Cuvier.  Eng.  Cyc. 

hAm'STRING,  n.  The  tendon  of  the  ham.  "  Cut- 
ting their  hamstrings."  Holland. 

HAM'STRING,  V.  a.  \i.  HAMSTRUNG  ;  pp.  HAM- 
STRINGING, HAMSTRUNG.]  To  lame  by  cutting 
the  tendon  of  the  ham.  Dryden. 

hAm'STRUNG,  p.  a.  Lamed  by  having  the  ten- 
don of  the  ham  cut. 

HA'MU-LOSE,  a.  [L.  hamulus^  a  little  hook.] 
{Bot.)  Bearing  a  small  hook.  Ch^ay. 

t  hAN,  for  havcj  in  the  plural.  Spenser. 


1AN'C?§,     )  n.  pi     1.  {Naut.)  Falls  of  the  fife- 
lANCH'gS,  )  rails,  placed   on  balusters   on  the 


nAN'A-PJglR,  n.  [Low  L.  hanaperium. — See 
Hamper.]  A  hamper  or  basket  m  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  the  fees  arising 
from  the  sealing  of  writs,  charters,  &c.,  were 
anciently  kept :- — the  treasury  or  exchequer  of 
the  chancery.  Burrill. 

JHdnaper  office^  a  common  law  ofRce  in  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery  in  which  writs  and  the  returns  to 
them  relating  to  the  business  of  the  subject  were  an- 
ciently kept.  Whiskaw. 

t  hAnCE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  hausser.l  To  lift  up  :  — to 
enhance.  Chaucer. 

HAN' 

HANCH'  .    ,  .   , 

poop  and  quarter-deck  of  a  ship.  Harris. 

2.  {Arcli.)  The  ends  of  elliptical  arches, 
which  are  of  smaller  radii  than  the  other  por- 
tions. Harris. 

HAnd,  n.  [M.  Goth,  handus  ;  A.  S.,  Dut.,  Ger., 
<Sf  Sw.  hand  ;  Dan.  haand ;  Icel.  hond,  or  hand.'] 

1.  The  part  which  terminates  the  arm  in  man, 
extending  from  the  wrist  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
and  each  of  the  four  extremities  in  monkeys  ;  the 
palm  with  the  fingers  ;  the  organ  of  prehension. 

That  wonderful  instrument,  the  hand^vraB  it  made  to  be 
idle?  Bp.  Berkeley. 

2.  The  measure  of  the  fist  when  clinched, 
equal  to  four  inches  ;  a  palm ;  —  applied  chiefly 
in  computing  the  height  of  horses.         Johnson. 

3.  Side,  right  or  lett. 

On  this  hand  and  that  hand  were  hangings  of  fifteen 
cubits.  Ex.  xxxviii.  15. 

4.  Act  of  the  hand ;  labor ;  performance ; 
workmanship ;  work. 

Arboreta  and  flowers, 
Imbordered  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve.  Milton. 

5.  Dexterity,  or  power  of  working  or  perform- 
ing ;  ability  ;  faculty  ;  talent. 

He  had  a  great  mind  to  try  his  hand  at  a  Spectator.  Addison. 

6.  Manner  of  acting  or  performing;  mode  of 
procedure  ;  scheme  of  action. 

They  . . .  were  willing  to  change  the  hand  in  carrying  on 
the  war.  Clarendon. 

7.  Method  of  government ;  discipline ;  re- 
straint ;  control. 

However  strict  a  hand  is  to  be  kept  upon  all  desires  of 
fancy,  yet  in  recreation  fancy  must  be  permitted  to  speak. 

Locke. 

8.  Possession ;  control ;  power. 

The  use  whereof  [sacraments]  is  in  our  hands,  the  effect 
in  his.  Hooker. 

9.  That  which  is  held,  as  the  cards  at  a  game  ; 
as,  "  To  have  a  good  or  a  bad  hand  in  whist." 

10.  Intervention ;  agency. 

Which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Ahijah,  the 
prophet.  1  Kings  xiv.  18. 

11.  A  person  considered  as  an  agent,  a  help- 
er, or  a  workman ;  a  person  employed ;  a  laborer. 

All  hands  employed,  the  royal  work  gi-ows  warm.  Di-ydeti. 

12.  That  which  performs  the  office  of  a  hand 
in  pointing  ;  an  index  of  any  kind,  as  of  a  clock, 
watch,  &c. 

13.  Form  or  manner  of  writing  ;  chirography. 

"Which  in  set  hand  fairly  is  engrossed.  Shak. 

14.  t  Rate  ;  conditions  ;  terms. 

Business  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand  where  there  is  small 
despatch.  Bacon, 

15.  A  bundle  or  head  of  tobacco  leaves  tied 
together,  the  stem  being  unstripped.  Sim^nonds. 

.at  hand,  within  reach  ;  near :  —  f  under  the  hand  or 
bridle.  "Like  horses  hot  at  hand.^'  Sliak.  —  ^t  the 
hand  of,  by  tlie  act  or  agency  of.  "  Shall  we  receive 
good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil.?"  Jab  ii.  10.  —  By  hand,  by  the  use  of  the  hands, 
and  not  by  machinery  or  labor-saving  engines;  as, 
"Any  thi  n  g  wrought  or  prepared  by  hand. ' ' —  From  hand 
to  Itand,  from  one  person  to  another.  —  Hand  in  hand, 
in  union ;  conjointly.  "  To  the  advantage  of  the 
country  which  would  then  have  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  ■his  own."  Swift. —  Hands  off!  keep  off!  for- 
bear! desist!  —  Hand  over  head,  negligently;  rashly. 
"Thus  it  is  when  people  will  be  doing  things  hand 
over  head,  without  either  fear  or  wit."  L^Estran^e.  — 
Hand  overhand,  (JVaut.)  putting  one  hand  alternately 
over  the  other,  as  in  hauling  rapidly  on  a  rope. 
Dana.  —  Hand  to  hand,  in  close  fight.    Shak.    Dryden. 

—  Hand  to  mouth,  as  want  requires;  from  day  to 
day.  "  I  can  get  bread  from  lumd  to  mouth,  and 
make  even  at  the  year's  end."  L^Estrange.  —  In 
hand,  as  present  or  immediate  payment.  "  A  con- 
siderable reward  in  hand,  and  the  assurance  of  a 
far  greater  recompense  hereafter."  TiUotson.  —  tn 
preparation.      "  What  revels  are  in  hand.^'      ShaJc 

—  Offhand,  immediately;  promptly;  as,  "To  do  a 
thing   off  hand.^^  —  Off  one's   hand,   from    one's   pos- 


session, care,  or  management. — On  all  hands,  by  every 

body.      "It   is   allowed   on.   all   liands."     Swift. On 

hand,  in  possession  ;  as,  "  To  have  money  or  goods  on 
hand,''' — On  or  wp on  one's  liands,  in  one's  possession 
care,  or  management.  —  Out  of  hand,  immediately! 
"Let  not  the  wages  of  any  man  tarry  with  thoe,  but 
give  it  him  out  af/iand."  Job  iv.  14.  — To  bear  a  hand, 
to  make  haste.  Grose.  — To  bear  in  hand,  to  keep  in 
expectation;  to  elude.  Shak. — To  be  hand  and  glove, 
to  be  intimate  and   familiar.      Johnson. — 7'o   be  on 

the   mending   Itand,    to    be    convalescent.     Carr. To 

change  }iands,  to  change  sides.  Hudibras.  — To  change 
owners.— To  come  to  hand,  to  be  found  within  reach. 
First  fruits,  the  green  ear  and  the  yellow  sheaf, 
Unculied  as  came  to  hand.  Milton. 

—  To  be  received  ;  as,  "A  letter  has  come  to  liand.'" — 
To  have  a  hand  in,  to  be  concerned  in ;  to  take  part  in. 

—  t  To  hold  Iiand,  to  compete  successfully  ;  to  compare 
favorably. 

She,  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  in  the  world.  Sfiak. 

— To  lend  a  hand,  (J^Taut.)  to  give  assistance.  Dana.  ■ — 
^To  make  one'sliand,  to  gain  advantage.  "  The  French 
icing,  supposing  to  make  his  hand  by  those  rude  rav- 
ages in  England,  broke  off  his  treaty  of  peace,  and 
proclaimed  hostility."  Hayward.  —To  one's  hand  or 
hands,  ready  to  be  taken  or  availed  of.  "  Materials 
that  are  made  to  his  hand,."  Locke.  — To  strike  hands, 
to  confirm  a  bargain  ;  to  give  a  pledge.  Prov.  xvii. 
18.  — To  take  in  hand,  to  undertake. 

HAND,  V.  a,  \i.  handed  ;  pp.  handing,  handed.] 

1.  To  give  or  transmit  with  the  hand. 

I  have  been  shown  a  written  prophecy,  that  is  handed 
among  them  with  great  secrecy.  Addison. 

2.  To  guide  or  lead  by  the  hand. 

This  [step  in  life]  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  a 
young  man  with  great  diligence  haruled  over  it.  Locke. 

3.  t  To  lay  hands  on  ;  to  seize.  Shah. 

4.  To  move  with  the  hand ;  to  manage  ;  to 
guide  ;  to  direct ;  to  handle. 

I  bless  my  chains,  I  hand  my  oar.  Prior. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  furl.  Dana. 
To  hand  doicn,  to  transmit  in  succession  ;  to  deliver, 

as  one  generation  to  another. 

HAND,  V.  n.     To_go  hand  in  hand  ;  to  cooperate. 

Let  but  my  power  and  means  haTid  with  my  will.  3fassinger, 

hAnd,  a.    Belonging  to,  or  used  by,  the  hand. 
^8^  It  is  much  used  in  composition  for  that  which 
is  manageable  by  the  hand  ;  as,  '^Hand-heW." 

HAND'— BALL,  n.  A  game  played  with  a  ball.  *'  A 
custom  of  playing  at  hand-ball."  Halliwell. 

HAND'-BAR-RO  W,  n.  A  frame  on  which  any  thing 
is  carried  by  the  hands  of  two  men.         Tttsser. 

HAND'-BAS-K:PT,  n.  A  basket  carried  by_  the 
hand;  a  portable  basket.  Mortimer. 

HAND'-BELL,  n.  [A.  S.  hand-bell']  A  hell  rung 
by  the  hand;  a  table-bell.         '  Bacon. 

HAND'BILL,  n.    1.   An  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pruning  trees.  Booth. 
2.  A  loose  printed  sheet,  to  be  cii'culated  as 
an  advertisement.                                  Simmonds. 

HAND'— BLOW,  /t.  A  stroke  or  blow  given  with 
the  hand.  Drayton. 

HAND'-BOOK  (-buk),  n.  [A.  S.  hand-hoc;  Fl. 
handtboeck;  Ger.  hand-bttch.]  A  small  book 
for  common  or  convenient  use  ;  a  manual. 

A  hand-book,  or  concise  dictionary,  of  terms  used  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Hamiltnn. 

HAND'— BOW,  n.  A  how  managed  by  the  hand. 
"  That  with  a  hand-bow  shooteth."   Old  Ballad. 

HAND'— BRACE,  zt,     A  boring  tool.       Simmonds. 

HAND'-BREADTH  (-bredth),  n.  A  space  equal  to 
the  breadth  of  the  hand;  a  measure  of  four  inch- 
es ;  a  palm.  Exod.  xxv.  25. 

HAND'-CAR,  lb.     A  car  impelled  by  the  hand. 

HAND'CART,  n.     A  cart  drawn  by  the  hand. 

hAnd'CLOTH,  n.  [A.  S.  hand-cUthy  a  towel.] 
A  handkerchief.  Todd. 

HAND'CRAfT,  n.  Work  performed  by  the  hand; 
handicraft.—  See  Handicraft.  Huloet. 

HAND'CRAfTS-MAN,  n.  A  workman;  —  com- 
monly written  handicraftsman.  Huloet. 

HAND'CUFF,  n.  [A.  S.  handcopse  ;  hand,  the 
hand,  and  cops,  fetters.]  A  manacle  ;  a  fetter 
for  the  hand;  hand-fetter.  Todd. 

hAnd'CITFF,  v.  a.  \i.  handcttfed  ;  ;;/?.  hand- 
ctFFiNG,  HANDCUFFED.]  To  fasten  or  bind 
with  handcuffs  ;  to  manacle.  To<^. 
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HAND'^D,  a.  1.  Having  the  use  of  the  hand, 
left    or   right;  -as,    "  Right-Anrarfed "  ;    "Left- 

2.  Having  the  hands  joined,  as  two  persons. 
Into  their  inmoat  bower 
Handed  they  went.  Milton. 

HAND'JR,  n.  One  who  hands  down  ;  a  transmit- 
ter.   "  The  Aa«ders  down."  Dryden. 

t  HAND'fAST,  n.     Hold ;  custody.  Shah. 

t  HAND'FAST,  a.     Fast  or  bound,  as  by  contract ; 

firm  in  adherence ;  sure.  Bate. 

t  HAND'fAst,   v.   a.      [A.    S.    hand-fcsstan,    to 

pledge  one's  hand.] 

1.  To  betroth  by  joining  hands  in  order  to 
cohabitation  before  the  celebration  of  marriage. 
"  If  a  damsel  be  handfasted  to  any  man." 

Dmit.  xxii.  23,  Coverdah's  Transl.    Jamieson. 

2.  To  oblige  by  duty ;  to  bind  by  a  pledge. 
We  list  not  to  handfast  ouTBelvea  to  God.     Abp.  Sancroft. 

HAND'PAST,  v.  n.  To  live  together  a  year  and  a 
day  in  conditional  marriage,  [r.]    Sir  IV.  Scott. 

t  HAND'fAsT-ING,  n.  [A.  S.  hand-fwstung,  an 
assurance.]  A  kind  of  marriage  contract  (for- 
merly in  use)  by  which  the  parties  lived  togeth- 
er for  a  year  and  a  day,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  were  at  liberty  to  separate  or  renew 
the  engagement  for  life.  Jamieson. 

HAND'-FET-TJ5R,  re.  A  manacle  for  the  hands  ; 
a  handcuff.  Sherwood. 

HAND'FUL,  n. ;  pi.  hXnd'fOl§.  1.  As  much  as 
the  hand  can  contain  ;  a  maniple.         Addison. 

Bring  in  handfuh;  lilies  bring; 

Bring  me  all  the  flowery  spring.  Lloyd. 

2.  A  small  number  or  quantity.  ""With  such 
a  handful  of  men."  Clarendon. 

3.  t  A  hand's  breadth ;  a  palm.  "  About  a 
handful  above  the  knee."  Clarendon. 

4l.  As  much  as  can  be  done,     [n.] 

Being  in  possession  of  the  town,  they  had  their  handful  to 
defend  themselves  from  firing.  Raleigh, 

HAND'— GAL-LOP,  re.  A  slow,  easy  gallop,  in 
which  the  hand  restrains  the  full  speed  of  the 
horse.  •  Dryden. 

HAND'SEAR,  re.  An  arrangement  of  levers  and 
other  contrivances  for  opening  and  shutting  the 
valves  of  a  steam-engine.  Francis. 

HAND'— GLAsS,  re.  {Gardening.)  A  glass  used 
for  protecting  plants  in  winter.  Wright. 

hAnd'-GES-NAde',  re.  A  small  iron  shell.  —  See 
Gkenade.  Todd. 

hAnd'-GEIPE,  re.  A  gripe  with  the  hand.  Ogilvie. 

HAnd'GRITH,  n.  [A.  S.  hand-grith ;  hand,  hand, 
and  grith,  peace.]  {Law.)  Peace  or  protection 
given  by  the  king  with  his  own  hand.  Whishaw. 

HAND'euIDB,  re.  An  instrument  for  guiding  the 
hands  in  playing  on  a  piano-forte.     Simmonds. 

HAND'-GUN,  re.  A  gun  wielded  by  the  hand.  "Can- 
nons, .  .  .  hand-guns,  and  muskets."     Camden. 

hAND'-HOOK  (-h(ik),re.  An  instrument  used  by 
smiths  in  twisting  bars  of  iron.  Ash. 

hAn'DI-CAp,  re.     1.  A  sort  of  vehicle  for  travel- 
ling. _.-  Sir  G.  Head. 
2.  A  kind  of  race  :  —  sort  of  game.      Pepys. 

hAnd'J-CRAft,  re.     [A.  S.  hand-crceft.'] 

1.  Work  performed  by  the  hand ;  manual  oc- 
cupation.    "  Bred  to  a  hatidicraft." 

2.  A  man  who  lives  by  manual  labor ;  a  hand- 
icraftsman. "  Ordinary  gentlemen  and  hand- 
icrafts.^* Swift. 

hAnd'I-CrAftS-MAN,  re. ;  pi.  handicraftsmen. 
One  employed  in  manual  occupation ;  a  manu- 
facturer. 

It  is  the  landed  man  that  maintains  the  mercliont,  and 
shopkeeper,  and  handicraftsnuin.  Swift. 

HAND'J-CEAfTS-WOM'AN  (-wflm'jn),  re.  Awo- 
man  employed  in  manufactures.        Gtmt.  Mag. 

hAnd'I-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  handy  manner ;  with  skill. 
2.  Coriveniently ;  easily.  Wright. 

hAnd'I-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  handy ;  readi- 
ness ;  dexterity ;  expertness.  Chesterfield. 

hAND-IN-HAND,  ad.  With  united  operation; 
with  concert  of  action.  Q«.  -/?«". 

P     Hand  in  and  hand  out,  a  childish  game. 


HAND';- WORK  (wUrk),  n.  [A  corruption  of  hand- 
work; A.  S.  hand-weorce.]  Work  of  the  hand ; 
manufacture.  Hooker. 

HAND'KeR-CHIEF  (hSng'ker-cMf),  n.  [hand  and 
kerchief.]  A  piece  of  silk  or  linen  used  to  wipe 
the  face  or  to  cover  the  neck.  Sidney. 

HAND'-LAN-GUA(?E  (-ISng-gwsij),  re.  The  art  of 
conversing  by  means  of  the  hand,  as  practised 
by  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  dactylology.    Dalgarno. 

HAN'DLE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  handlian  ;  Dut.  handelen ; 
Ger.  handeln ;  Dan.  handle.]    \i.  handled  ;  pp. 

HANDLING,  HANDLED.] 

1.  To  touch  or  feel  with  the  hand.  "  The 
bodies  which  we  daily  handle."  Locke. 

2.  To  manage  ;  to  wield  ;  to  use. 

That  fellow  Jtandles  his  bow  like  a  crowkeeper.       Sliak. 

3.  To  make  familiar  to  the  hand. 

The  hardness  of  the  winters  forces  the  breeders  there  [in 
Flanders]  to  house  and  handle  their  colts  six  mouths  every 
year.  Temple. 

4.  To  treat  or  use  well  or  ill. 

How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner?  Shak. 

5.  To  practise  upon ;  to  transact  with. 

Pray  you,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  question;  you  shall 
see  how  I'll  handle  her.  Shak. 

6.  To  have  to  do  with.  "  They  that  handh 
the  law  know  me  not."  Jer.  ii.  8. 

7.  To  treat  of  in  speech  or  in  writing. 


He  left  nothing  fitting  for  the  purpose 
Untouched  or  slightly  handled  in  discourse. 

Syn.  —  See  FEEL. 


Shak. 


hAN'DLE,  re.     1.  That  part  of  any  thing  by  which 
it  is  held  in  the  hand  ;  a  haft ;  as,  "  The  handle 
of  a  knife  or  other  instrument." 
2.  That  of  which  use  is  made. 

They  overturned  him  by  the  sure  but  fatal  handle  of  his 
own  good-nature.  South. 

hAn'DLE-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  handled ; 
capable  of  being  handled.  Sherioood. 

HAND'-LEAD  (-led),  re.  {Nauf.)  A  small  lead 
used  for  sounding  in  rivers  and  harbors.  Dana. 

hAn'DL^E,  re.     One  who  handles.  Perinant. 

hAnD'L^SS,  a.     Having  no  hand.  Shak. 

HAND'LINE,  n.     A  species  of  net.  Pennant. 

HAND'LING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  touching,  holding, 
moving,  or  managing  with  the  hand  ;  the  act  of 
using  the  hand. 

With  hasty  handling  of  his  hood.  Chaucer. 

2.  {Paint.)  The  method  of  manipulation  pe 


culiar  to  an  artist. 


Fairholt. 


HAND'— LOOM,  re.     A  loom  worked  by  the  hand. 

McCulloch. 

hAND'MAID,  re.  A  waiting-maid  at  hand  ;  a  fe- 
male servant ;  handmaiden.  Gen.  xvi.  1. 

HAnd'MAID-EN  (-ma-dn),  re.  A  maid-servant ;  a 
handmaid.  Luke  i.  48. 

HAND'-MAL-L^T,  re.  A  mallet  or  wooden  ham- 
mer with  a  handle.  Crabb. 

HAND'-MILL,  re.     A  mill  moved  by  the  hand. 

hAnd'-OR-GAN,  n.    See  Organ. 

hAND'— rAIL,  re.  A  rail  supported  by  balusters 
or  posts.  Francis. 

hAnd'-RAIL-ING,  re.  A  railing  along  the  sides 
of  an  engine,  &c.,  for  protection.  Weak. 

hAND'— SAlL,  n.     A  sail  managed  by  the  hand. 

The  seamen  will  neither  stand  to  their  hand-sarU  nor 

suffer  the  pilot  to  steer.  Temple. 

HAND'-SALE,  re.  {Law.)  The  act  of  selling  or 
confirming  a  sale  by  mutual  shaking  of  hands, 
as  anciently  practised  among  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Blackstone. 

hAnd'sAw,  re.  A  saw  manageable  by  the  hand. 
"  My  sword  hacked  like  a  handsaw."         Shak. 

HAND'§'-BREADTH,re.  Same  as  Hand-breadth. 

hAND'-SCREW  (-skru),  re.  A  sort  of  engine  for 
raising  heavy  timber,  or  great  weights  of  any 
kind ;  a  jack.  Todd. 

HAND'S^L,  re.  [A.  S.  liand-selen,  a  putting  into 
another's  possession  ;  Dut.  hansel,  a  first  gift ; 
Sw.  handsol;  Dan.  handsel.] 

1.  A  free  gift  by  the  owner  of  a  new  thing 
upon  the  first  use  of  it.  Todd. 


2.  The  first  act  of  using  or  of  selling  any 
thing.  Todd.    Richardson. 

3.  An  earnest;  foretaste. 

The  pledge  of  our  inheritance,  and  the  handsel  or  earnest 
of  that  which  is  to  come.  Hooker. 

hAnd'S^L,  V.  a.  To  make  experiment  of;  to  try 
for  the  first  time. 

In  timorous  deer  he  handeeh  his  young  paws.       Cowley. 
t  HAND'-SHOE,  re.     A  glove.  L&non. 

t hAnd'Sm66th,  ad.  With  dexterity;  with 
skill  or  readiness ;  readily.  More. 

hAnd§  Off  l  interj.  Keep  off !  forbear.  [Vulgar.] 

hAnd'SQME  (hSn'sum),  a.  [Dut.  handzaam, 
tractable,  manageable.] 

1. 1  Ready  for  the  hand ;  convenient ;   handy. 

Whatsoever  came  next  to  their  hands,  and  lay  handsome 
to  them,  they  rifled.  Holland. 

In  making  them  [engines  of  war],  they  have  chief  respect 
that  they  be  both  easy  to  be  carried  and  handsome  to  be  moved 
and  turned  about.  More. 

2.  f  Skilful ;  clever ;  able. 

He  is  very  desirous  to  serve  your  grace,  and  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  handsome  man.  Greshum. 

3.  Suiting  the  state  or  condition;  ample; 
plentiful ;  sufficient ;  liberal. 

He  at  last  accumulated  a  handsome  sum  of  money.    Knox. 

4.  Seemly ;  becoming ;  generous  ;  noble.  "  A 
Jmndsome  action."  Johnson. 

5.  Havingfit proportions;  well-formed;  beau- 
tiful with  dignity ;  pretty ;  fine.  "  Finding  his 
[the  peasant's]  wife  very  handsome."    Addison. 

6.  Elegant;  graceful. 

That  easiness  and  handsome  address  in  writing.      FeUon. 
Syn.  —  See  Beautiful. 

t  hAnd'SOME,  v.  a.    To  render  elegant.  Donne. 

HAND'SOME-LY,  ad.  1.  t  Conveniently.  Spenser. 

2.  In  a  handsome  manner  ;  liberally  ;  gener- 
ously. Addison. 

3.  Elegantly ;  gracefully ;  neatly.  "  This 
buskin  is  well  and  handsomely  made."  Brisket. 

4.  {Naut.)  Slowly ;  carefully  ;  —  used  for  an 
order  ;  as,  "  Lower  handsomely."  Dana. 

HAND'SOME-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  hand- 
some ;  beauty;  grace;  elegance.  Bacon. 

HAND'SPIKE,  re.     1.  A  wooden  lever  for  moving 

heavy  things.  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  long  wooden  lever  or  bar  used 

to  turn  a  windlass,  capstan,  &c.  Dana. 

HAND'-STAff,  re. ;  pi.  hXnd'staves.  A  javelin. 
"  The  arrows  and  the  handstaves."Lzek.  xxxix.9. 

HAND'-STROKE,  re.  A  blow  given  by  the  hand; 
handy  blow ;  handy  stroke.  Beau.  3j  Ft. 

HAND'-TIghT  (-tit),  a.  {Naut.)  Tight  as  maybe 
made  by  the  hand  ;  moderately  tight.  Mar.  Diet. 

HAnd'TREE,  re.  {Bot.)  A  singular  Mexican  tree, 
having  a  flower,  the  stamens  and  style  of  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  present  an  appearance 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  human  hand.  P.  Cyc. 

HAND'— VICE,  re.  A  vice  to  hold  small  work  in ; 
a  small  vice.  '  Moxon. 

hAND'— WEAP-ON  (-wgp-pn),  n.  A  weapon  which 
may  be  wielded  by  the  hand.       Num.  xxxv.  18. 

hAND'-WHEEL,  re.  A  small  fly-wheel  having 
usually  a  handle  or  crank  in  the  rim.      Ogilvie. 

HAND'-WINGED,  a.  {ZoBl.)  Applied  to  bats; 
cheiropterous.  Wright. 

HAnd'WORK  C-wurk'),  n.     Handiwork.  Todd. 

HAND'WORKED  (-wUrkt),  a.  [A.  S.  Mndworhte.'] 
Made  with  hands.  Todd. 

HAND'WRI-TING  (-rt-tjng),  «.  [A.  S.  ha.ndgewrit.'] 

1.  A  cast  or  form  of  writing  peculiar  to  each 
hand ;  chirography.  "  Your  own  handwrit- 
ing." S/iak. 

2.  A  writing.  "  Blotting  out  the  Aoree^jonft'reo 
of  ordinances."  Col.  ii.  14. 

HAND'Y,  a.  [Dut.  «t  Sw.  handig;  'Dan.haandelig.] 

1.  Performed  or  done  by  the  hand. 

The  firmament  showeth  his  ftand?/-work.         Ps.  xix.  1. 

2.  Dexterous  ;  skilful ;  expert. 

And  eachis  7ia7u?j/in  his  way.  Dryden. 

3.  Ready  to  the  hand ;  convenient. 

The  strike-block  is  more  handythan  the  long-jointer. 

Moxon. 
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HAND'Y-GRIPE,  n. 
hand  or  paw. 


HAND'Y-BIL'LY,  n.  (Naut.)  A  watch- tackle,  or 
tackle  for  convenient  use  on  deck.  Dana, 

H  AND'Y-BLO  W,  n.  A  stroke  by  the  h&nd.Harmar. 

HAnd'Y-CUFF,  n.  A  cuff  or  blow  with  the  hand; 
a  handy-blow.  Arbuihnot. 

HAND'Y-DAN'DY,  n.  A  play  among  children,  in 
which  something  is  shaken  between  two  hands, 
and_^then  a  guess  is  made  in  which  hand  it  is 
retained.  Shak. 

A  gripe  or  seizure  by  the 
Hudibras. 

HAND'Y-STROKE,  n.  A  blow  by  the  hand; 
hand-stroke ;  handy-blow.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

HAND'Y-WORK,  re.  "Work  of  the  hand. —  See 
Handi-work.  Shak.    Ps.  xix.  1. 

HANG,  ■(;.  ff.  [M.  Goth.  ^aAa« ;  Act,  high.  Sereni- 
us.  — A.  S.  tiangian ;  Dut.  <Sf  Ger.  hangen  ;  Sw. 
Jtangd^  Dan.  hcenge\  Icel.  hdnga.  —  Gr.  ay)((ay 
to  strangle.]  \_i.  iiung  or  hanged  ;  pp.  hang- 
ing, HUNG  or  HANGED.  ^JST  Hwig  is  most 
used  ;  but  when  the  word  denotes  suspension 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  life,  the  regular 
form,  hangedj  is  to  be  preferred;  yet  hung  is 
often  used  in  this  sense.] 

1.  To  fasten  to  something  so  as  to  leave  with- 
out support  below;  to  suspend. 

We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows.        Ps.  cxxxvii.  2. 

2.  To  suspend  by  the  neck  in  order  to  kill. 

Shall  he  be  hanged  who  never  could  rebel?  Dryden. 

3.  To  suffer  to  drop  or  decline  from  the  prop- 
er situation. 

The  cheerful  birds  no  longer  sing; 

Each  drops  his  head  and  Kangs  his  wing.  Friar. 

4.  To  attach  by  a  hinge  or  pivot  so  as  to  be 
movable  ;  as,  "  To  hang  a  door.'*- 

5.  To  cover  with  something  suspended. 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black;  yield  day  to  night.  Sliak. 
Sir  Roger  has  hung  several  parts  of  hia  house  with  the 
tropliies  of  his  labors.  Addison. 

To  hang  outj  to  show  aloft ;  to  display. 

Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls.  S/iak. 

To  hang  upon,  to  regard  or  treat  with  passionate 
affection. 

So  hujig  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate.  ShaJc. 

HANG,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  fastened  or  supported 
above,  and  left  without  support  below;  to  be 
suspended ;  to  depend ;  to  dangle. 

Over  it  a  fair  portcullis  hung.  Spenser. 

2.  To  be  executed  by  the  halter. 

If  thou  Bpeak'st  false,, 
Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive.  Shak. 

3.  To  rest  upon  another,  as  in  embracing. 

She  would  hang  on  him 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on.  Shak. 

4.  To  tend  downwards  ;  to  droop  ;  to  decline. 

His  neck  obliquely  o'er  hia  shoulders  hung.  Pope. 

5.  To  be  supported  by  something  raised  above 
the  ground. 

"Whatever  is  placed  on  the  head  may  be  said  to  hang;  as 
we  call  hanging  gardens  such  as  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
house.  Addison. 

6.  To  have  a  steep  declivity. 

Sussex,  marl  shows  itself  on  the  middle  of  the  sides  of 
hattging  grounds.  Mortimer. 

7.  To  brood ;  to  dwell ;  to  adhere. 

Shining  landscapes  and  beautiful  faces  disperse  that  gloom- 
iness which  is  apt  to  hang  upon  the  mind.  Addison. 

8.  To  be  delayed ;  to  linger ;  to  tarry ;  to 
stay  or  remain  in  suspense. 

A  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  hmig  not.  Milton. 

9.  To  be  dependent ;  to  depend. 

O,  how  -wretched 
la  that  poor  man  that  haTigs  on  princes'  favorsl       Shak. 

10.  To  be  fixed  in  attention. 

Though  wondering  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke.       Pope. 

11.  To  hover  ;  to  float ;  to  play. 

And  fall  those  sayings  from  that  gentle  tongue 

Where  civil  speech  and  soft  persuasion  himg.  Prior. 

To  hang  around,  to  loiter  about. —  To  hang  back, 

to    recede  ;    to    go    reluctantly To    hang  fire,    to 

be  long  in  exploding  or  discharging,  as  a  gun. — To 
hang  on,  to  adhere  to;  to  continue, —To  hang  o«(,  to 
be  shown  ;  to  be  displayed.  "  They  shall  hang  out  as 
the  lion's  claws."  Shak.  —  In  cant  language  of  an 
English  university,  to  treat  or  give  an  entertainment : 

to  have  or  possess  :  —  to  live.   Bristed.  —  To  hang 

over,  to  project  at  the  top  more  than  at  the  bottom  ;  to 
incline  or  lean  forward  from  an  upright  position  :  — 
to  threaten ;  to  impend. 


HANG,  n.     [Ger.  hang,  a  declivity.] 

1.  A  steep  declivity  ;  a  slope.  Loudon. 

2.  A  crop  of  fruit  hanging  on  the  tree.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Holloway. 

3.  Facility  of  use  ;  knack ;  as,  "  To  have  the 
hang  of  a  thing."    [Colloquial  and  low.]  Pri?ne. 

hAnG'— BIRD,  n.  A  familiar  name  for  the  Balti- 
more oriole,  from  its  pensile  nest. 

t  HANG'— BY,  71.  A  dependant ;  a  hanger-on.  "A 
hang-by  at  thy  tale."  Drant. 

hAng'DOG,  n.  One  who  deserves  the  gallows  ;  a 
mean,  scurvy  fellow.  Congreve. 

HANG'^IR,  n.  1.  One  who  hangs;  a  hangman. 
"  A  hanger  of  highwaymen."  Aubrey. 

2.  That  on  which,  or  by  which,  any  thin^  is 
hung  ;  as,  "  The  hanger  of  a  sword."         Shak. 

3.  That  which  hangs,  — particularly  a  sort  of 
broadsword,  short  and  curved  at  the  point.  "  He 
drew  his  hanger."  Smollett. 

4.  A  wood  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.     White. 

HANG'^R— ON,  n.  1.  A  servile  dependent;  a  par- 
asite. '*  He  is  a  perpetual  hanger-on."  Swift. 
2.  {Mining.)  A  person  employed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  in  fixing  the  skip  or  bucket  to 
the  chain.  Simmonds. 

HANG'iNG,  n.     1.  That  which  hangs. 

A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings.  Shak. 

2.  Suspension, — particularly  suspension  by 
the  neck,  as  in  the  infliction  of  death  by  the 
halter.     "Worse  than  hangiiig."  Shak. 

3.  Drapery  hung  or  fastened  against  the  walls 
of  rooms ;  tapestry. 

So  in  some  well-wrouglit  hangings  you  may  see 

How  Hector  leads  and  how  the  Grecians  flee.       Waller. 

HANG'ING,  p.  a.  1.  That  hangs  or  is  suspended ; 
as,  "  A  hanging  garden."  Ency. 

2.  Foreboding  death  by  the  halter.  "A 
hanging  look."  Shak. 

3.  Requiring  punishment  by  the  halter.  "  A 
hanging  matter."  Johnson. 

HANG'JNG-BIRD,  n.  The  Baltimore  oriole  ;  hang- 
bird. — See  Hang-bird.  Wilson. 

HANG'ING-BUT'TR^SS,  n.  {Arch.)  A  buttress 
not  standing  solid  on  a  foundation,  but  support- 
ed on  a  corbel.  Ogilvie. 

HANG'JNG-SIDE,  n.  {Mining.')  The  higher  side 
of  a  vein  that  is  not  perpendicular.      Halliwell. 

HANG'ING-SLEEVE^,  n.pl.  1.  Strips  of  the  same 

stuff  with  the  gown,  hanging  down  the  back 

from  the  shoulders,  Halifax. 

2.  Loose  sleeves.  Clai^ke. 


A  public  execu- 
Shak. 


HANG'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  hAng'men. 
tioner. 

HANG'NAIL,  n.  [A.  S.  angnaigl;  ange,  trouble- 
some, and  nmgel,  a  nail.]  A  minute  portion  of 
the  cuticle,  slivered  off  from  the  roots  of  the 
finger  nail;  agnail.  Forby. 

HANG'-NfiST,  n.  1.  The  name  of  a  species  of 
birds  which  build  nests  suspended  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  such  as  the  Baltimore  oriole. 

Audobon. 
2.  A  pensile  or  suspended  nest.  Clarke. 

HANG'— NET,  n.   A  net  with  a  large  mesh.  Simm. 

HANG'WITE,  71.  [A.  S.  hangian,  to  hang,  and 
wite,  a  fine.]  {Law.)  A  fine  for  hanging  a  thief 
without  judgment,  or  legal  trial,  or  for  his  es- 
cape :  —  an  immunity  or  acquittance  from  such 
fine  or  liability.  Burrill. 

HANK  (hSngk),  n.  [Icel.  hank,  a  chain  or  coil  of 
rope,  a  bond;  Sw.  hank,  a  band,  a  tie.] 

1.  A  withy,  latch,  or  rope  for  fastening  a  gate. 
[Local,  North  of  Eng.]  Wright. 

2.  Tie ;  hold ;  check ;  a  handle.  Wright. 

In  Horace,  Necessity  is  furnished,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, with  her  hank  and  her  fastenings,  which  she  carries  in 
her  brazen  hand.  Whiter. 

3.  {Spinning.)  The  name  given  to  two  or 
more  skeins  of  yarn,  silk,  or  cotton,  when  tied 
together.  Brande. 

4.  pi.  {Naut.)  Rings  of  wood,  rope,  or  ii-on  by 
which  sails  are  confined  to  their  stays,  upon 
which  they  traverse  when  hoisted  or  lowered. 

Brande. 
HANK,  V.  u.     To  form  into  hanks.  Brockeit. 

HANK'jp^*  ^*  W'    [Dut.  hunkeren.l  \i.  havkeeed  ; 


pp.  HANKERING,  HANKBKED.]    To  long  for  With 

uneasy  keenness  ;  to  feel  strong  desire  ;  to  be 
eager;  —  usually  with  after.  "Without  hank- 
ering after  any  thing  better."  Paley. 

HANK'^R-ING,  n.     Strong  desire  ;  longing. 

The  repubhc  still  retains  many  hankerings  after  its  ancient 
liberty.  Addison, 

Syn.  —  See  Desire. 
HAN'KLE,  V.  n.     To  twist ;  to  entangle.  Brockett. 
HAN-0-VE'RI-AN,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Han- 


HAN-O-VE'RJ-AN,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Han- 
over, a  kingdom  of  Germany.  Qu.  Rev. 

HAN'SARD,  7t.  A  merchant  of  one  of  the  Hanse 
to^vns.  Clarke. 

HANSE,  a.  [Ger.  hansa,  hanse,  association,  soci- 
ety, league  ;  Nor.  Fr.  hanse,  a  society.]  A  term 
applied  to  certain  commercial  towns  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
first  associated  for  mutual  defence  in  1239,  and 
at  one  time  eighty-five  in  number,  now  reduced 
to  four,  viz. ;  Hamburg,  Lubec,  Bremen,  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  Brande. 

HAN-S^-AT'IC,  a.  Associated  :  —  applied  to  the 
league  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  Murray. 

HAN'SJgL,  n.    See  Handsel.  Todd. 

HAN'SOM,  n.  A  travelling  vehicle,  or  low  gig, 
raised  but  little  more  than  a  foot  above  the 
ground  or  pavement.  Silliman. 

HArN'T  (h'int  or  hant)  [h'int,  W.  K.  Sm. ;  hant, 
Wb.].  A  vulgar  contraction  for  has  notj  or 
have  not. 

HAP,  n.  \W.  Aa/3,  hap,  chance.]  That  which  hap- 
pens, whether  good  or  bad ;  that  which  comes 
iinexpectedly ;  chance  ;  fortune  ;  accident;  cas- 
ual event. 

Cursed  be  they  that  build 
Their  hopes  on  Jiaps.  Sidney. 

Syn.  —  See  Luck. 

HAP,  ■(/.  n.    To  happen ;  to  come  by  chance.  Shak, 

f  HAP,  V.  a.     1.    [Perhaps  A.  S.  heapian,  to  heap. 
Todd.']     To  cover;  to  protect;  to  wrap.     "Bet- 
ter happed  or  covered  from  cold."         Robinson. 
2.  [Old  Fr.  happer.]    To  catch;  to  seize;  to 
grasp  ;  to  take.  Sherwood. 

t  HAP'-HAR-LOT,  n.  [Eng.  hap,  to  cover,  and  har- 
lot, in  the  sense  of  a  servant.  Todd.]  A  coarse 
coverlet;  a  rug.    HarHson,  Pref.  to  Holinshed. 

HAP-HAz'ARD,  n.  Chance;  accident.  "Walk 
as  men  do  in  the  dark,  by  hap-hazard."  Hooker. 

HAP'L^SS,  (*.    "Unhappy;  unfortunate;  luckless. 

The  hapl&Rs  mark  of  fortune's  cruel  sport.  Rowq. 

HAP'L?SS-LY,  ad.  In  a  hapless  manner.  Drayton. 
HAP'LY,  ad.    Perhaps;  by  chance;  by  accident. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say.  Gray. 

HAP'PEN  (hap'pn),  V.  n.    [W.  hapio.  —  See  Hap.] 

\i.   HAPPENED  ;  pp.   HAPPENING,  HAPPENED.] 

1.  To  fall  out ;  to  chance  ;  to  come  to  pass  ; 
to  take  place  ;  to  befall ;  to  betide  ;  to  occur. 
"  Show  us  what  shall  happen."  Isa.  xli.  22. 

2.  To  fall  or  light  accidentally. 

I  have  happened  on  some  other  accounts  relating  to  mor- 
talities. ■  Graunt. 

t  hAP'P^R,  V.  ,1.     To  hop.  — See  Hop.    Harmar. 

HAP'PI-LY,  rtrf.  1.  In  a  happy  manner ;  luckily; 
fortunately;  felicitously.  "To  make  a  tragedy 
end  happily."  Dryden. 

2.  In  a  state  of  felicity  or  enjoyment.  "He 
lives  happily."  Johnson. 

3.  Skilfully;  adroitly;  gracefully. 

Formed  by  thy  converse  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope. 

4.  By  chance ;  peradventure ;  haply.    Digby. 

HAP'PJ-NESSj  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  happy; 
state  in  which  desires  are  satisfied ;  enjoyment 
of  pleasure ;  welfare ;  felicity  ;  bliss ;  beatitude. 

jQ^  Happy  and  happiness  are  connected  with  and 
derived  frojn  hap,  which  is  chance.  But  how  un- 
worthy is  that  word  to  express  any  true  felicity,  of 
which  the  very  essence  is  tliat  it  eschides  hap  or 
chance  ;  that  the  world  neither  gave  it  nor  can  lake  it 
away.     Trench. 

O  happiness,  our  being's  end  and  aim. 

Good,  pleasure,  eaBc,  content,  whatc'er  thy  name.     Pope. 
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Hdppineaa  consists  in  the  conatitution  of  the  habits.  The 
common  course  of  things  is  in  favor  of  happinesfi',  happiness 
is  the  rule,  misery  the  exception.  Paley. 

The  foundation  of  domestic  ?iappiiiess  is  faith  in  the  virtue 
of  woman.  The  foundation  of  pohtical  /lappiness  is  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  man.  The  foundation  of  all  happiness,  tem- 
poral and  eternal,  is  faith  in  the  goodness,  the  righteousness, 
the  mercy,  and  tlie  love  of  God,  Hare. 

Since  happiness  is  necessarily  the  supreme  object  of  our 
desires,  and  duty  the  supreme  rule  of  our  actions,  there  can 
be  no  harmony  in  our  being  except  our  Jiappiness  coincides 
with  our  duty.  Whewell. 

2.  Fortuitous  elegance ;  unstudied  grace. 

Certain  graces  and  happinesses  peculiar  to  every  language. 

DeTiJiam. 
Formed  by  some  rule  that  guides,  but  not  constrains, 
And  finished  more  through  happiness  than  pains.      Pope. 

Syn.  —  Happiness  and  felicity  (from  L.  felicitas)  are 
nearly  or  quite  aynonymous,  though  somewhat  differ- 
ently applied.  Happiness,  however,  is  the  more  com- 
mon and  familiar  term,  and  is  regarded  by  some  as 
more  susceptible  of  degrees,  and  not  so  strong  a  term 
as  felicity.  Bliss,  blessedness,  and  beatitude  are  all 
terras  of  spiritual  import,  used  to  denote  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven.  Earthly  happiness  ;  domestic  felicity  ; 
heavenly  bliss.  —  See  Pleasure. 

HAP'PY,  ffl.     [W.  Aflptw,  happy.  —  See  Hap.] 

1.  Having  the  desires  satisfied ;  being  in  a 
state  of  felicity ;  felicitous ;  blessed ;  blissful ; 
joyous. 

The  word  happy  is  a  relative  term ;  in  strictness,  any  con- 
dition may  be  denominated  happy  in  which  the  amount  of 
pleasure  exceeds  that  of  pain.  I'aley. 

2.  Lucky ;  successful ;  fortunate  ;  prosperous. 
And  fear  suppUed  him  with  this  happy  thought.    Di-yden. 

3.  Skilful;  ready;  adroit;  expert. 

One  gentleman  is'Jtappy  at  reply,  and  another  excels  in 
rejoinder.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  Happy  is  a  common,  familiar  term  ;  felici- 
tous (from  li.feliz)  is  comparatively  little  used.  For- 
tunate and  lucky  include  the  idea  of  chance,  and  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  personal  effort.  A  liappy  marriage 
or  condition;  a.  felicitous  undertaking;  a  successful 
enterprise  ;  prosperous  business  ;  a  fortunate  occur- 
rence ;  a  lucky  escape.  —  See  Auspicious,  Fortu- 
nate, 

XIAP'PY-MAK'JNG,  a.  Conferring  happiness- 
"  "Wtose  happy-making  sight."  Milton. 

HAaUE'BUT  (hak'but),  n.  [Fr.  haquehute.']  A 
hand-gun ;  an  arquebuse.  Brande. 

HAaUE'TON"  (hak'tun),  n.     See  Hacqueton. 

HA'RAM,  or  HA'RAM,  n.    See  Hahem.         Todd. 

HA-RANGUE'  (h^i-rang'),  n.  [A.  S.  hrang,  past  p. 
of  An'n^a7i,  to  ring.  Tooke.  —  It.  a?'i?iffa;  Sp.  im- 
port, arenga;  Fr.  harangue.']  A  declamatory 
public  speech;  declamation;  address;  oration. 

Men  . . .  assemble  and  harangues  are  heard.         Milton. 

Syn. —  See  Speech. 
HA-RANGUE'  (h?i-rang'),  v.  n.     [i.  hae,ANGUED  ; 

pp.   HARANGUING,  HARANGUED.]   To  make  B. 

declamatory  or  public  speech  ;  to  declaim. 

The  House  impeach  him;  Coningsby /laranffwcs.     Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Declaim,  Speak. 

HA-RANGUE',    v.   a.      To    address    by   a    public 
,  speech.    *^  He  hara?igued  the  troops."   Johnson. 
While  the  sly  mountebank  attends  his  trade, 
Harangues  the  rabble,  and  is  better  paid.  Swift. 

HA-RANG'U?R  (h?-r5ng'er),  n.  One  who  ha- 
rangues. "  Haranguers  of  the  crowd."  I>ryden. 

HAR'ASS,  V.  a.  [Fr.  Aarasscr.]  \i.  harassed; 
pp.  harassing,  harassed.] 

1.  To  tire  out ;  to  weary ;  to  fatigue ;  to  jade. 

These  troops  came  to  the  army  but  the  ^ay  before,  har- 
assed with  a  long  and  wearisome  march.  Bacon. 

2.  To  disturb ;  to  distress  ;  to  vex ;  to  perplex. 

As  if  we  did  not  suffer  enough  from  the  storms  which  beat 
upon  ua  without,  must  we  conspire  also  to  harass  one  an- 
other i"  Blair. 

j(j®=  This  word  is  sometimes  heard  pronounced,  er- 
roneously, with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
hq-r&ss' ;  but  this  pronunciation  ia  not  countenanced 
by  any  of  the  orthoepists. 

Syn.  —  See  Distress,  Tease,  Weary. 

f  HAR'ASS,  n.     Disturbance  ;  distress  ;  vexation. 
The  men  of  Judah,  to  prevent 
The  harass  of  their  land,  beset  me  round.         Milton. 

hAr'ASS-^R,  n.    One  who  harasses.  Ellis. 

HAR'ASS-ING, n.  Vexation  ;  trial;  trouble.  "The 
har'assings  of  frequent  persecution."        Paley. 

HAR'ASS-ING,  p.  «.  "Wearying ;  fatiguing  ;  vex- 
ing ;  disturbing. 

HAR'ASS-MENT,  n.  The  state  of  being  harassed  ; 
vexation ;  disturbance,     [r.]  Eg.  Rev. 


HAR'BlN-^JglRj  n.  [Goth.  8^  Ger.  herherge,  a  har- 
bor, a  shelter,  an  inn  ;  Dut.  ^  Ger.  herberger,  one 
who  provides  a  harbor  or  resting-place.] 

1.  fOne  who  provides  a  lodging;  —  applied 
particularly  to  an  officer  in  the  royal  household, 
■whose  duty  it  was  to  allot  and  mark  the  lodg- 
ings of  all  the  king's  attendants  in  a  progress. 

On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  pass  the  summer  at  Win- 
chester, Bishop  Ken's  hoiise  was  marked  by  the  harbinger  for 
the  use  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn;  but  he  refused  to  grant  her 
admittance.  Hawkins's  Life  ofBp.  Ken. 

2.  A  forerunner  ;  a  precursor ;  a  messenger. 

Before  him  a  great  prophet,  to  proclaim 

His  coming,  is  sent  harbinger.  Milton. 

HAR'BOR,  n.  _  [A.  S.  here-berga,  a  station  where 
an  army  rests  ;  here,  an  army,  and  beorg,  a  ref- 
uge ;  Dut.  herberg  ;  Ger.  hei'berge ;  Sw.  hdrberge ; 
Dan.  herherge.  —  It.  alberjo ;  Sp.  §  Port,  aloer- 
gue ;  Old  Fr,  herberge ;  Fr.  auberge."] 

1.  A  place  of  refuge,  shelter,  or  rest ;  asylum. 

Holy  church  harbor  to  all  that  be  blessed.      Piera  Plouhman. 
For  harbor  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked.     Dryden. 

2.  A  safe  station  for  ships ;  a  port ;  a  haven. 


Three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbor. 


Sfyak. 


3.  {Glass-making.')  A  chest  to  hold  the  mixed 
ingredients  previous  to  their  being  put  into  the 
pot  for  fusion.  Simmonds. 

Syn.  —  Harbor,  port,  and  haven,  all  denote  a  rest- 
ing-place or  station  for  vessels.  A  port  is  an  artificial 
harbor;  a  haven,  i  natural  harbor.  A  commodious 
harbor ;  a  secure  haven  ;  a  port  well  situated  for  com- 
merce, and  much  frequented  by  vessels  :  — an  asylum 
for  safety  ;  a  shelter  from  a  storm. 

HAR'BOR,  V.  n.  \i.  harbored  ;  pp.  harboring, 
HARBORED.]     lo  take  rest  or  shelter. 

This  night  let  'a  harbor  here  in  York.  Shak. 

HAR'BOR,  V.  u.  1.  To  provide  with  a  place  of 
refuge,  rest,  or  shelter ;  to  lodge ;  to  shelter. 
"An  old  friend  who  harbors  us."  Pope. 

2.  To  cherish ;  to  entertain  ;  to  foster. 

Let  not  your  gentle  breast  harbor  one  thought 

Of  outrage  from  the  king.  Jiowe. 

3.  {Law.)  To  receive  clandestinely  and  with- 
out la^vful  authority  ;  to  secrete.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  To  harbor  is  commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense ; 
as,  "  One  harbors  a  person  or  thing  that  ought  not  to 
be  protected."  A  criminal  or  fugitive  is  harbored; 
one  exposed  to  danger  is  secured;  one  exposed  to  a 
Qiovm,  sheltered'.  —  a  guest  or  stranger  is  entertained; 
a  traveller  is  lodged, 

t  H AR'BOR-A^E,  n.  Shelter ;  entertainment. SAa^. 

HAR'BOR-^R,  71.     One  who  harbors.        Drayton. 

HAR'BpR-LESS,  u.  Without  a.  place  of  refuge, 
rest,  or  shelter.  Spelman. 

HAR'BpR-MAS'TjpR,  n.  An  officer  who  executes 
the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  movements  and 
positions  of  ships,  &c.,  in  a  harbor.        WHght. 

t  HAR'BOR-OUGH  (-bur-ro),  n.  [A.  S.  hereberga.] 
A  lodging.  Spenser. 

t  HAR'BOR-OUGH  (-bur-ro),  v.a.  To  loAge.Huloet. 

t  HAR'BOR-OUS,  ».     Hospitable.  Bale. 

t  HAR'BROUGH,  n.    See  Harborough.  Johnson. 

HARD,  a.  [M.  Goth,  hardus  ;  A.  S.  heard;  Dut. 
^^yv.hard;  Ger. hart;  Dan.  haard;  Icel.  hardr.'] 

1.  Not  easy  to  be  pierced,  penetrated,  or  com- 
pressed ;  not  soft ;  firm  ;  solid ;  imp'enetrable. 
"  More  hard  than  is  the  stone."  Shak. 

2.  Not  easy  to  be  understood.  "  Some  dis- 
eases hard  to  be  known."  Sidney. 

The  Jiard  causes  they  brought  unto  Moses,     Ex.  xviii.  26. 

3.  Attended  with  difficulties ;  difficult ;  labo- 
rious ;  fatiguing ;  arduous. 

Long  is  the  way 
And  hard,  that  out  of  hell  leads  up  to  light.        Milton. 
Their  courage  with  hard  labor  tame  and  dull.  Shak. 

4.  Severe;  oppressive;  rigorous;  unkind; 
unfeeling;  cruel;  callous;  obdurate.  "Hard 
man."  Matt,  xxv,  24.  *'  A  hard  heart."  Johnson. 

5.  Insensible  ;  inflexible  ;  unyielding. 

Know  I  am  not  so  stupid,  or  so  hard, 

Noi  to  feel  praise,  or  fame's  deserved  reward.      Dryden. 

6.  Painful ;  distressful ;  grievous  ;  unpleas- 
ant. "  Hard  necessity,"  Dryden. 
A  loss  of  one  third  of  their  estates  will  be  a  very  hard  case. 

Locke. 

7.  Inclement;  severe  ;  —  applied  to  the  weath- 
er. "  A  hard  winter."  "  Hard  weather."  Johnson. 

8.  Powerful;  forcible;  cogent. 


A  disputant,  when  he  flndi  that  his  adversary  is  too  Tiard 
for  him,  with  slyness  turns  the  discourse.  WattSt 

9.  Rough;  harsh;  acid  ;r- as  liquids.  "Which 
leaveth  the  spirit  more  sour  andAarrf."    Baeon. 

10.  Not  prosperous;  not  plentiful;  unfavor- 
able. "  If  the  times  had  not  been  hard."Dryden. 

11.  Constrained;  stiff;  ungraceful. 

His  diction  is  hard,  his  figures  too  bold.  Dryden. 

12.  Impregnated  with  lime,  as  water,  so  as  to 
be  incapable  of  dissolving  soap. 

J8^  Water  is  said  to  be  hard  when  the  lime  wliich 
it  contains  decomposes  soap  and  forms  with  its  stearic 
or  oleic  acid  an  insoluble  compound.     Stockhardt. 

4®"  Hard  is  much  used  in  composition,  as  hard- 
hearted. 

Syn. —  Hard  is  opposed  to  soft,  and  is  variously 
applied  both  in  a  natural  and  a  figurative  sense.  A 
hard  or  solid  substance  ;  a  Jiard  stone,  wood,  bed ;  solid 
body,  earth,  ice;  firm  pillar,  building: — a  hard  or 
difficult  task  ;  hard  or  painful  worlt ;  laborious  under- 
taking ;  hard  or  not  easy  to  be  understood  :  —  liard  or 
callous  feeling  :  —  hard  or  obdurate  heart ;  hard,  rigor- 
ous, or  severe  master  ;  hard,  oppressive,  or  unfeeling 
creditor ;  hard  or  unkind  feeling ;  cruel  disposition"; 
insensible  to  the  sufiering  of  others.  —  See  Firm. 

HARD,  ad.     1.  Close ;  near ;  —  often  with  by. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn.  Gfray. 

2.  Diligently  ;  laboriously ;  incessantly  ;  as, 
"  To  work  hard." 

3.  In  a  manner  requiring  labor;  with  diffi- 
culty ;  hardly  ;  not  easily. 

How  hard  they  that  have  money  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  I  Duke  xviii.  24,  Wickliffe's  Trans. 

4.  Distressfully ;  painfully.  "  A  stag  that 
was  hard  set  by  the  huntsmen."       U Estrange. 

5.  With  force,  urgency,  or  vehemence. 

The  wolves  scampered  away  as  hard  as  they  could  drive. 

L'Mstrange. 

Wlien  the  north  wind  blows  Jiard,  and  it  rains  sadly,  none 
but  fools  sit  down  in  it,  and  cry;  wise  people  defend  them- 
selves against  it.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Hard-a-leej  (JVaut.)  close  to  the  lee  side  ; —  applied 
to  the  helm.  —  Hard-a-port,  close  to  the  larboard  side. 
—  Hard-a-starboard,  close  to  the  starboard  side. — 
Hard-a~weather,  close  to  the  weather  or  windward 
side.  Mar.  Diet. 

HARD,  n.  A  ford  or  passage  with  a  hard  bottom 
across  a  river  or  a  fen.  Buchanan. 

HARD'BEAM,  7i.  {Bat.)  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Carpinus,  the  wood  of  which  has  a  fine  close 
texture ;  hornbeam.  Booth. 

HARD'-B?-s:eT'TING,  a.  Closely  surrounding. 
*'  In  hard-besetting  need."  Milton. 

HARD'-BXLLED  (-b51d),  a.  Having  a  hard  bill  or 
beak,  as  some  birds.  Goldsmith. 

HARD'-BOUND,  a.     Costive.  Pope. 

HARD'-BttR-DENED  (-dnd),  a.  Oppressed  with 
a  burden ;  greatly  burdened.  Watts. 

HARD'-DRiNK-:^R,  n.  One  who  drinks  intem- 
perately ;  an  excessive  drinker.  Jodrell. 

HARD'-DRINK-JNGjTt.  Drinking  to  encez^. Wright. 

HARD'-EARNED  (-firnd),  a.  Earned  with  diffi- 
culty.   "  Hard-earned  bread."  Burke. 

HARD'EN  (har'dn),  v.  a.      [A.  S.  heardian;  Sw. 

hcl^'da.]    [i.   HARDENED  ;  pp.   HARDENING,  HAR- 
DENED,] 

1.  To  make  hard  ;  to  indurate. 

It  is  the  property  of  cold  to  thicken  all  things,  and  to 
harden  them.  Wilson,  Art  of  Rhetoric. 

2.  To  endue  ^vith  strength  or  constancy ;  to 
make  firm ;  to  confirm ;  to  inure. 

One  raises  the  aoul,  and  hardens  it  to  virtue:  the  otlier 
softens  it  again,  and  unbends  it  into  vice.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  callous,  insensible,  or  unfeeling. 
"  Years  have  not  yet  hardened  me."  Swift. 

4.  To  confirm  in  effrontery  or  wickedness; 
to  make  obdurate. 

But  exhort  one  another  daily,  lest  any  of  you  be  hardened 
through  the  deceitfulness  of  .sin.  Heb.  iii.  13. 

HARD'EN  (har'dn),  v.  n.     To  grow  hard.     Bacon. 

HARD'ENED  (har'dnd),  p.  a.     1.  Made  hard. 
2.  Confirmed  in  error  or  vice. 

HARD'EN-^R  (har'dn-?r),  ■«.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  hardens.  Johnson. 

HARD'EN-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  process  of  mak- 
ing bodies  harder;  as,  *'  The  hardening  of  iron.'* 

HARD'-FACED  (-fiist),  «..  Having  a  hard  or  stern 
face ;  hard-featured.  Campbell. 
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HARD'— fAE-ING,  a.  Living  on  scanty  or  bad 
provisions.  Cowper. 

HARD'-PA-VORED  (-la'vord),  a.  Coarse  of  fea- 
ture ;  harsh  of  countenance.  Dryden. 

HAED'-FA-VORED-NESS,  n.  "Ugliness  ;  coarse- 
ness of  features.  Wodroephe. 

H  ARD'-FEAT-VRED  (-yard),  a.  Having  harsh  or 
disagreeable  features  ;  hard-visaged.     Smollett, 

HARD'-FIST-5D,  a.  Covetous ;  close-handed  ; 
avaricious ;  miserly ;  stingy.  Bp.  Hail. 

HAED'-FOUGHT  (-favct),  a.  Vehemently  con- 
tested.   "  Hard-fought  field."  Faiishaw. 

HARD'-GOT,  a.  Obtained  with  difficulty.  Drayton, 

HARD'-GOT-TEN  (-tn),  u..     Hard-got.  Todd. 

HARD'-GRASS,  n.  {Bot.)  The  English  name  for 
the  genus  of  grasses  Sclerochloa,  the  genus 
Opkiurus  or  RottboUiay  and  also  the  genus 
Mgilops.  Loudon. 

HARD'HACK,  n.  (Bot.)  An  American  flowering 
shrub;  steeple-bush;  Spireea  tormentosa.  Gray. 

HAED'-HAND-5D,  a.  1.  Having  hands  hard  with 
labor ;  belonging  to  the  laboring  class. 

Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens  here.  iihak. 

'  2.  Exercising   severity  ;    oppressive.      '*  The 
hard-handed  monarchies."  Milton. 

HARD'HEAD,  »i.     1.  Clash  of  heads  in  contest. 

I  have  been  at  ItardJiead  with  your  butting  citizens.  Dryden. 

2.  A  man  not   easily  overcome  ;    a   shrewd 
man.  Clarke. 

3.  (Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  herring  species ;  the 
menhaden.  Clarke. 

IIARD'-HEART-^D  (-hilrt-ed),  d.  Cruel ;  unfeel- 
ing; merciless.  "  Hard-/iearted  CiiifoTd."  Shak. 

HARD'-HEART-f,D-LY,  ad.  In  a  hard-hearted 
manner  ;  mercilessly  ;  unfeelingly. 

HARD'-HEART-¥D-NBSS,n.Qualityorbeinghard- 
hearted  ;  want  of  tenderness  ;  cruelty.      South. 

tHARD'!-HEAD,  M.  Same  as  Hardihood. S/ienser. 

HARD'!-n00D(-hud),7i.  [hardy  anihood.]  Bold- 
ness ;  intrepidity  ;  bravery  ;  courage  ;  audacity. 
Boldly  assault  the  neeromancer's  hallj 
Where,  if  he  be.  with  dauntless  hardihood 
And  brandisljed  blade  rush  on  him.  Milton. 

HARD'I-LY,  ad.  Boldly  ;  firmly ;  confidently.  "  I 
assert  confidently  and  hardily.*'  Horsley. 

fHARD'I-MENT,  n.  Courage;  stoutness;  bravery. 
*'  Full  of  fire  and  greedy  hardimerd."     Spenser. 

HARD'J-NESS,  ».  1.  Firmness;  stoutness;  bold- 
ness ;  resolution ;  confidence  ;  courage ;  bravery. 

They  who  were  not  yet  grown  to  the  hardinese  of  allowing 
the  contempt  of  the  Icing.  Clarendon. 

2.  t  Hardship  ;  fatigue.     "  Great  endurers  of 
cold,  hunger,  and  all  hardiness."  Spenser. 

HARD'ISH,  M.  Somewhat  hard ;  tending  to  hard- 
ness. Scott. 

HARD'-LA-BORED  (-burd),  re.  Elaborate;  studied. 
"  Hard-labored  poem."  Swift. 

HARD'-LA-BOR-lNG,  u,.  Practising  hard  labor ; 
hard-working.  Drayton. 

HARD'LY,  ad.     [A.  S.  heardlice.] 

1.  With  difficulty  ;  nbt  easily.    ' 

False  confidence  is  easUy  taken  up,  and  hardly  laid  down. 
„      . ,  5011(4. 

2.  Almost  not ;  scarcely ;  barely. 

Hardly  shall  you  find  any  one  so  bad  but  he  desires  the 
credit  of  being  thought  good.  South. 

3.  Kigorously  ;  severely  ;  unjustly. 

Many  men  believed  that  he  was  hardly  dealt  with.  Clarendon. 

4.  In   a  manner  hard  to   be  borne ;   unwel- 
comely  ;  painfully  ;  distressingly. 

Such  information  comes  very  hardly  to  a  grown  man.  Locke. 

5.  Not  tenderly ;  not  delicately. 
Heaven  was  her  canopy,  bare  earth  her  bed: 

So  hardly  lodged.  Dryden, 

HARD'-MON-^Y,  n.  A  term  for  coined  money, 
as  distinguished  from  paper  money.        Ogilvie. 

HARD'-MOUTHED    (-mbathd),   a.      1.  Having  a 

hard  mouth ;    not  sensible  to,  or  easily  guided 

by,  the  bit.     "  Hard-mouthed  horse."     Dryden. 

2.  Coarse  in  stricture ;  harsh  in  reproof.   "  A 

hard-mouthed  barrister."  Pickering. 


HARD'NeSS,  n.  [A.  S.  heardnes.']  1.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  hard ;  firmness ;  solidity  ;  impen- 
etrableness.  Locke. 

2.  Difficulty  to  be  understood,  or  to  be  done. 
*' So  from  sense  in  hardness,"  SJiak.  "The 
hardness  of  this  enterprise."     Sidney. 

3.  Severity  of  temper  ;^nkindness  ;  cruelty. 

That  if  we  fail  in  our  request,  the  blame 

May  hang  upon  your  hardness.  S/iak. 

4.  Inclemency  of  the  weather;  keenness. 
"The  hardness  of  the  winter."  Mortimer. 

5.  Unfavorable  state  ;  scarcity  ;  penury.  "The 
hardness  of  the  times."  Swift. 

6.  Wickedness;  profligacy  ;  obduracy.  "From 
hardness  of  heart."  Litany, 

7.  Want  of  grace  or  ease  ;  stiffness.  Dryden. 

8.  Stinginess  ;  penuriousness.  Johnson. 

9.  Severe  trial ;  suffering;  hardship. 

Endure  Aardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  2  Tim.u.Z. 

HARD'-NIBBED  (-nibd),  a.  [A.  S.  heard-nebbe  ; 
heard^  hard,  and  neby  a  beak,  a  nib.]  Having  a 
hard  nib,  as  a  pen.  Todd. 

HAR'DOCK,  n.    Hoar  or  woolly  dock.  Shak. 

HARD'-RULED  (-riild),  a.  Kuled  or  governed 
with  difficulty  ;  not  easily  controlled.         Shak. 

HARD§,  re.  pi,  [A.  S.  heordas.']  The  refuse  or 
coarser  part  of  fiax  or  hemp ;  tow.        Johnson. 

HARD'SH|P,  n.  1.  Severe  labor  ;  grievous  want ; 
a  grievance ;  toil ;  fatigue  ;  suft'ering. 

By  hardships  many,  many  faU  by  case.  Prior, 

2.  Injury;  oppression.  "  The  effects  of  their 
hardships  upon  us."  Swift, 

HAED'-VI?-ApED,  a.  Having  coarse  features ; 
of  a  harsh  countenance.  Wright. 

HARD'wAre,  n.  Manufactures,  goods,  or  wares, 
made  of  iron  or  other  metals.  Johnson. 

HARD'WAEE-MAN,   re.  ;    pi.    HAEDWAEEMEN.      A 

maker  of,  or  dealer  in,  hardware.  Sitnft, 

HARD'-w6n,  a.    Won  with  difficulty.      Wright. 

HARD'— WOOD,  re.  A  term  applied  to  a  wood  of 
a  very  close  and  solid  texture,  as  that  of  beech, 
oak,  ash,  maple,  &c.  Clarke. 

Syn.  —  See  Fikm. 

HARD'-WORK-ING  (-wurk-jng),  a.  Constantly 
employed  ;  working  hard.  Goldsmith, 

HARD'Y,  a.     [Sw.  hardig,  —  Fr.  hardi,'] 

1.  Sold  ;  brave  ;  stout ;  daring ;   resolute. 

As  hardy  as  the  Nemiean  lion's  nerve.  Shak, 

2.  Able  to  bear  fatigue,  severe  labor,  or  suf- 
fering ;  robust ;  strong ;  firm. 

Is  pain  to  them 
Less  pain,  less  to  be  fled,  or  tnou  than  they 
Less /iart?y  to  endure?  Milton, 

3.  Stubborn  ;  impudent ;  confident.   Johnson. 

4.  Able  to  bear  severe  weather ;  as,  "  A 
hardy  plant." 

Syn.  — See  Robust. 
HAR'DY,  n.    An  ironsmith's  tool.  Wright. 

A  kind  of  mouse ; 
Scott. 

HAR,  HARE,  and  HEEE,  [M.  Goth,  harji ;  A.  S. 
here ;  Dut.  Sg  Ger.  heer.\  Prefixes  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  signifying  usually  an  army  ;  as,  i?orold, 
general  of  an  array ;  Hareman,  a  chief  man  in 
the  army  ;  .Herwin,  a  victorious  army.     Gibson, 

hAre,  re.  [A.  S.  hara ;  Dut.  haas ;  Ger.  hase ; 
Dan.  Sf,  Sw.  hare;  Icel.  heri,'] 

1.  {ZoBl,)  A  small  quad- 
ruped of  the  genus  LepuSj 
allied  to  the  rabbit,  hav- 
ing long  ears,  a  short  tail, 
and  hind  legs  much  long- 
er than  the  fore  legs,  and  / 
remarkable  for  timidity, 
vigilance,  and  swiftness. 
—  See  Rabbit.      Baird.  i^i^fSrddm). 

;8®"The  flesh  of  the  hare  is  esteemed  for  food. 
Many  species  are  known,  but  they  resemble  each  other 
so  much  that  it  is  difiicult  to  distinguish  tliem.  Baird. 

2.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  forty-eight  ancient 
constellations  of  Ptolemy,  situated  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.  Brande. 

tnARE,  t;.  o.    To  frighten.  Clarendon. 

hAre'sSlL,  re.    {Bot.)  A  plant  which 'bears  bell- 


HAR'DY-SHREW  (-shrii),  re. 
shrew-mouse. 


shaped  flowers  ;  Scilla   non-scripta  :  —  a  name 
of  Campanula  rotundifolia.      Loudon.     Gray. 

hAre'-BRAiNED  (-brand),  a.  Wild  as  a  hare ; 
unsettled  ;  unsteady  ;  extravagant ;  volatile. 
"That /tare-brained,  wild  fellow."  Bacon. 

HARE'-CATCH-eR,  «■     One  who  catches  hares. 

hArE'-PIND-^R,  n.     A  hunter  of  hares.     Shak. 

hAre'FOOT  (-mt),  n.     1.  A  bird.        Ainsworth. 
2.  [A.  S.  hare-fot.']     An  herb.        Ainsworth. 

HARE'-HEART-eo,  a  Having  the  heart  of  a 
hare ;  timorous  ;  fearful.  Ainsworth. 

hAre'HOUND,  re.     A  hound  for  hunting  hares. 

hAre'-HUNT-:PE,  re.  One  who  is  fond  of  hunt- 
ing hares.  Pope. 

hAre'-HUNT-ING,  re.  The  diversion  of  hunting' 
the  hare.  Todd. 

hAee'LIP,  n.  A  malformation,  consisting  of  a 
fissure  in  the  lip  ;  —  so  named  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  upper  lip  of  a  hare.  Quiney. 

hAee'LIPPED  (-lipt),  c*.  Having  the  malforma- 
tion called  harelip.  Ainsworth. 

HA'E^M,  or  HA'E(;M  [lia'rem,  K,  Sm,  R, ;  hii'rem, 
Ja,  C,  Wb,'\,  re.  [Turk.]  The  apartment  in  a 
seraglio,  and  in  palaces  and  other  houses  in  the 
East,  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
females  of  the  family.  Dr,  Clarke. 

JS^^  "  Ha-ram',  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
is  the  form  afl^ected  by  some  modern  writers ;  but 
the  other  is  the  long-established  English  adaptation." 
STnart. 

hAeE'MINT,  •«.  [A.  S.  haremint.]  An  herb.  Todd. 

HA-REN'pi-FOEM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  her- 
ring ;  shaped  like  a  herring.  Smart. 

hAre'-PIPE,  re.  A  snare  to  catch  hares.  "  Take 
.  .  .  any  hare  with  hare-pipes.''      Stat.  James  I. 

hAre'§'EAE  (hArz'er),  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
umbelliferous  plants  remarkable  for  having  sim- 
ple leaves  ;  Bupleurum.  Loudon. 

hAee'-SKIN,  n.     The  skin  of  a  hare.  Scott. 

hAre'§'-LET-TUOE  (-tjs),  re.  {Bot,)  The  sow- 
thistle,  a  favorite  food  with  hares  and  rabbits ; 
Sonchus,  Ainsworth. 

hAee'?'TAIL,  re.  (Soi.)  A  plant;  a  species  of 
cotton-grass  ;  Erioplwrum  vaginatum,  Loudon. 

hAee'§'TAIL-GEAsS,  re.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  grass, 
so  named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  head  to  a 
hare's  tail ;  Lagurus  ovatus.  Loudon. 

hAee'WOET  (-wurt),  re.  [A.  S.  hare-wyrt.)  A 
plant ;  barefoot.  Todd. 

HAR'FANG,  re.  ( Ornith.)  A  species  of  owl ;  the 
hawk  owl ;  Surnea  funerea,  SurTiea  nyctca,  or 
Strix  nyctea.  Eng.  Cyc. 

hAr  'I-  COT  (h5r'e-k6),  re.     [Fr  J 

1.  The  kidney-bean.  Fleming  §  Tibbins. 

2.  A  kind  of  ragout ;  a  stew  of  meat  and 
vegetables.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

HAR'!-5R,  re.    See  Harrier.  Blount. 

HAR'IFF,  re.  An  annual  plant  with  a  fibrous  root ; 
—  called  also  goQsegrass,  cleavers,  cliders,  and 
catchweed.  Farm.  Ency, 

t  HAR-!-p-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  hariolatio,}  Prog- 
nostication ;  soothsaying.  Cockeram, 

HAR'I-6t,  re.     See  Heeiot.  Todd, 

t  hAr'JSH,  a.    Like  a  hare.  Huloet, 

HARK,  V.  n.    To  listen  ;  to  hearken.      Hudibras. 

HARK,  interj,  [the  imperative  of  the  verb  hark.'] 
Hear  ;  listen ;  be  still. 

The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield,  and,  harlcl 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wagon  rings.  Beattie. 

HARL,  re.     1.  The  filaments  of  flax.         Johnson. 

2.  Any  filamentous  substance.        MortiTner. 

3.  A  mist  or  fog.    [North  of  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

II  HAR'L5-aUm  (h-ir'Ie-kSn)  [IVir'le-kln,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  hir'le-kwln,  Ja.],  re.  [It. 
arlecchino;  Sp.  arlequin;  Fr.  harleg^lin.]  A 
buffoon  who  carries  a  talismanic  wand,  and  is 
dressed  in  party-colored  clothes,  or  who  plays 
tricks  to  divert  the  populace  ;  a  zany.    Dryden. 
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II  HAR'L^-QUIN  (hir'le-kin),  v.  a.  To  conjure 
away  by  tricks,  like  a  liarlequin.  Green. 

II  HAR-Lp-aUlN-ADE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  pan- 
tomime ;  a  feat  of  buffoonery.  Ed.  Rev. 

HAR'LOCK,  n.  ["  It  may  be  a  corruption  of  char- 
lock.*^   Todd.']     A  plant.  Drayton. 

HAR'LOT,  n.  1.  [According  to  Tooke,  harlot  is 
horelot,  dim.  of  liore^  —  the  common  application 
of  the  word  was  to  males,  merely  as  persons  re- 
ceiving wages  or  hire.  Hore,  now  written 
whore,  is  the  past  p.  of  hyrian,  to  hire.  —  W. 
herlawd,  a  stripling,  a  youth.]  f  A  male  ser- 
vant. 

A  sturdy  harlot  went  them  aye  behind, 
That  was  her  hostes  man,  and  bare  a  sack.      Chaucer. 
He  was  a  gentle  harlot  and  a  kind ; 
A  better  fellow  should  a  man  not  tind.  Chaucer. 

2.  t  [Old  Fr.  arlot ;  Corn,  harlot.]  A  base 
person  ;  a  rogue  ;  a  cheat. 

No  man  but  he  and  thou,  and  such  other  false  harlots.    Fox. 

3.  [W.  herlodes,  a  hoiden  or  romping  girl.] 
A  whore  ;  a  strumpet ;  a  prostitute. 

As  soon  a^  this  thy  son  was  come,  which  hath  devoured 
thy  living  with  harlots.  Luke  xv.  30. 

HAR'LOT,  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  a  harlot  or  prosti- 
tute.    "  Harlot  lap."  Milton. 
2.  Like  a  harlot  or  prostitute.  Shak. 

t  HAR'LOT,  t.  H.  To  play  the  harlot ;  to  commit 
lewdness.  Milfon. 

t  HAR'LOT- IZE,  v.n.  To  play  the  harlot.  Warner. 

HAR'LOT-RY,  n.  1.  f  Ribaldry.  "  Either  filthy 
speech  or  harlotry."  Bph.y.  4,  Wickliffe's  Trans. 

2.  The  trade  of  a  harlot ;  prostitution.  Dry  den. 

3.  t  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  woman. 

A  peevish,  self-willed  harlotry.  Sliah. 

4.  False  allurement;  meretriciousness. 

As  the  virgin  blush  of  innocence  [ecUpses] 

The  harlotry  of  art.  Mason. 

HARM,  n.  [A.  S.  hearm ;  Ger.  cS;  Sw.  harm,  grief, 
offence ;  Dan.  harme,  grief ;  Icel.  harmr,  grief.] 

1.  Injury ;  damage  ;  detriment ;  hurt. 

.  Nothing  is  so  much  against  nature  as  a  man  to  increase 
his  own  profit  to  harm  of  another  man.  Chaucer. 

2.  Wickedness  ;  criminality ;  moral  evil. 

But  then  I  saw  no  harm;  and  then  I  heard 

Each  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between  them.  Shak. 

HARM,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hea^-mian.']  [i.  harmed  ; 
pp.  IIAEMIXG,  HAiiMED.]     To  hurt ;  to  injure. 

Lest  the  cold,  and  sometimes  the  heat,  should  harm  them. 

May. 

HAR'MA-LINE,  n.  {CJiem.)  A  crystallizable  al- 
kaloid contained  in  the  seeds  of  the  plant  Pe- 
ganum  harmala,  or  Syrian  rue.  Brande. 

HAR-MAT'TAN,  n.  A  very  dry  and  noxious  wind 
which  blows  periodically  from  the  interior  of 
Africa  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Am.  Eney. 

HARM'-d6-ING,  n.     Injury  ;  mischief.      Milton. 

HAR'MfL,  n.     The  wild  African  rue.         Wright. 

HARM'FUL,  a.  Causing  harm;  hurtful;  mis- 
chievous ;  injurious.  Spenser. 

HARM'FUL-LY,  a(Z.     HurtfuUy;  noxiously. 

HAKM'FUL-NfiSS,  n.     Quality  of  being  harmful. 

HARM'L^SS,  a.     1.   Innocent ;    innoxious ;    not 

hurtful.     "  Harmless  lightning."  Shak. 

2.  Not  injured  ;  unhurt.  Raleigh. 

HARM'LfySS-LY,  ad.     Innocently;  without  hurt. 

HAEM'LpSS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  harmless. 

H,\R-M0'NS-6n,  li.    See  Melodeon. 

HAR-MO'NJ-A,  ».  [Astron.)  An  asteroid  discov- 
ered by  Goldschmidt  in  1856.  Lovering. 

HAR-MON'IC,         ;  a.      [Gr.    apfioviKo;  ;    apjiovla, 
HAR-MON'J-CAL,  )  harmony  ;  L.  harmonious  ;  It. 
4(  Sp.  armomeo ;  Fr.  harm^niqae.'] 

1.  Having  harmony  ;  concordant ;  harmonious. 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 

In  full  harmonic  number  joined.  Milton. 

2.  {Mus.)  Relating  to  harmony,  as  distin- 
guished from  melody:  —  relating  to  harmonics 
or  the  doctrine  of  chords,  &c.  Dwight. 

3.  Musical ;  melodious ;  tuneful. 
Harmonicinterval,  (Mus.)  tlie  relation  of  two  sounds 

agreeable  to  the  ear  either  in  succession  or  consonance. 
—  Harmonical  mean,  {Jllg.  &  .arilh.)  a  term  used  to 
express  certain  relations  of  numbers  and  quantities 
supposed  to  resemble  musical  consonances.     Wright. 
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—  Harmonical  progression,  a  series  of  numbers,  Buch 
that  any  three  consecutive  terms  are  in  harmonical 
proportion.  —  Harmonical  proportion^  the  proportion 
vvhicli  subsists  between  the  reciprocals  of  numbers 
tliat  are  in  arithmetical  progression.  Davies.  —  Har- 
monic triad,  {Mus.)  the  chord  of  a  note  consisting  of  a 
third  and  perfect  fifth.    Moore. 

HAR-MON'i-CA,  n.  •{Mus.)  A  musical  instru- 
ment, which  consists  of  a  number  of  glass  gob- 
lets resembling  finger-glasses ;  invented  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Hamilton. 

HAR-M6n'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  harmonical  man- 
ner ;  with,  harmony  ;  musically. 

HAR-M6n'I-c6n,  n.    The  harmonica.       Ashtmi. 

HAR-M6n'ICS,  n.  pi.     [See  Hahmonic]    (Mus.) 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  differences  and  propor- 
tions of  sounds  with  respect  to  acute  and 
grave  ;  the  mathematical  mensuration  of  musi- 
cal sounds;  whatever  appertains  to  harmony. 

Moore. 

2.  The  accessory  sounds  generated  with  the 
predominant  and  apparently  simple  tone  of  any 
vibrating  string  or  column  of  air.  Dwight. 

HAR-MO'NI-OUS,  a.  1.  Having  parts  adapted  to 
each  other  ;  symmetrical ;  proportionate. 

God  has  made  the  intellectual  world  harmonious  and  beau- 
tiful witliout  us.  Locke. 

2.  Having  harmony;  concordant  in  sound; 
symphonious  ;  musical ;  melodious. 

Thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers.  Milton. 

3.  Concurring  in  Opinion  or  feeling;  agreeing, 

HAR-MO'NI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  harmonious  man- 
ner ;  with  harmony. 

HAR-MO'NJ-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
harmonious ;  harmony.  Johnson. 

HAR-m6n'I-PH6n,  n.  [Gr.  6pt^ovia,  harmony, 
and  (puivrj,  a  voice.]  A  musical  wind  instrument 
played  with  keys.  The  air,  blown  from  the 
mouth  through  a  tube,  acts  on  thin  metallic 
plates  to  produce  the  sound.  Simmonds. 

HAR'MON-iST,  n.  1.  One  who  understands  the 
concord  of  sounds  ;  a  wTiter  of  harmony. 

A  musician  may  be  a  very  skilful  Jtarmonist,  and  yet  be  de- 
fective in  the  talents  of  melody,  air,  and  expression.     Smith. 

2.  A  harmonizer.  Nelson. 

HAR'MON-IST,  }  ,j_      Q^jg    ^f    g.  religious    sect 
HAR'M0N4te,  )  founded  about  1780,  by  Rapp, 
in  Wurtemberg,  who  afterwards  with  his  follow- 
ers emigrated  to  the  United  States.        Brande. 

HAR'MO-NIZE,  v.  a.  [i.  HAKMONIZED  ;  pp.  HAR- 
MONIZING, HARMONIZED.] 

1.  To  cause  to  agree  or  to  be  concordant ;  to 
make  harmonious. 

Xiove  first  invented  verse,  and  formed  the  rhyme. 

The  motion  measured,  harmonized  t)ie  chime.       Dryden. 

2.  {Mus.)  To  set  accompanying  parts  to; 
as,  "The  Lutheran  chorals  harmonized  by 
Bach."  Dwight. 

HAR'MO-NIZE,  v.  n.  To  be  harmonious  ;  to  agree ; 
to  accord;  to  correspond.  Lightfoot. 

HAR'MO-NiZ-:E;R,  n.  One  who  brings  together 
corresponding  passages  of  a  book  or  books,  as 
of  the  Gospels  ;  a  harmonist.  Cleaver. 

HAR-MO-NOM'jp-T^R,  n:  [Gr.  ap^ovia,  harmony, 
and  fiirpoVf  sl  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  or  ascertaining  the  harmonic  rela- 
tions of  sound.  Simmonds. 

HAR'MO-NY,  n.  [Gr.  ap/iovia;  L.  harmonia;  It. 
§  Sp.  armonia  ;  Fr.  hannonie.'] 

1.  The  just  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other. 
Infinite  Wisdom  must  accomplish  all  its  works  with  con- 
summate harmony,  Cheyne. 

^  2.  {Mus.)  The  effect  on  the  ear  of  propor- 
tional vibrations  of  sound  ;  the  result  of  the 
union  of  two  or  more  according  musical  sounds  ; 
an  agreeable  combination  of  sounds  heard  at 
the  same  instant;  concord:  —  the  science  or 
doctrine  of  concords  and  discords.  Dwight. 

The  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies.  Milton. 

All  harmony  must  be  formed  of  trebles,  tenors,  and  basses. 
ISir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  Accordance  ;  agreement ;  unison  ;  union. 

My  heart,  which,  by  a  secret  harmony. 

Still  moves  with  thme,  Milton. 

4.  A  literary  work  in  which  corresponding 
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passages  of  any  book  or  books  are  brought  to- 
gether. 

The  earliest  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  was  composed  by 
Tatian,  in  the  second  century,  with  the  title  Diatessaron. 

Jirande. 

.Artificial  harmony,  a  mixture  of  concords  and  dis- 
cords, bearing  relation  to  the  harmonic  triad  of  the 
fundamental  note.  Moore. 

Harmony  of  the  spheres,  a  sort  of  music,  conceived 
by  ancient  philosophers  to  be  produced  by  the  sweet- 
ly tuned  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.         Francis. 

J^atural  harmony,  the  harmonic  triad,  or  common 
chord.  Moore. 

Syn. — See  Melody,  Symmetry. 

HAR'MOST,  n.  [Gr.  ap/joffr^s.]  A  civil  officer  of 
ancient  Greece  ;  a  Spartan  governor.    Mitford. 

HAR'MO-TOME,  n.  [Gr.  op//tis,  a  joint,  and  rr'/ii/w, 
to  divide.]  (Min.)  The  staurolite  or  cross- 
stone,  the  crystals  of  which  intersect  each  other, 
and  are  easily  separated.  Brande. 

HAR'NjpsS,  n.  [Dut.  harnas ;  Ger.  ha/misch; 
Dan.  harnisk\  Sw.  harnesk\  It.  arnese;  Sp. 
arnes ;  Arm.  harnes ;  W.  harnas.  —  Fr.  harnais.'] 

1.  f  Defensive  armor ;  equipments  of  war. 

A  goodly  knight,  all  dressed  in  harness  meet,      Spenser. 

2.  Furniture  for  carriage  or  draught  horses. 

Thy  horses  shall  be  trapped. 
Their  Jiamess  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl.      Shak. 

HAR'N^SS,  V.  a.  \i.  harnessed  ;  pp.  harness- 
ing, HARNESSED.] 

1.  To  dress  in  armor  ;  to  equip. 

Full  fifty  years,  harnessed  in  rugged  steel, 

I  have  endured  the  biting  winter's  blast.  Mowe. 

2.  t  To  defend ;  to  protect ;  to  guard. 

They  saw  the  camp  of  the  heathen,  that  it  was  strong  and 
well  harnessed.  1  Mace.  iv.  7. 

3.  To  put  the  harness  upon  a  horse  ;  to  tackle. 

Harness  the  horses,  and  get  up  the  horsemen.    Jer.  xlvi.  4. 

HAR'N?SS-CASK,  n.  A  cask  or  high  tub  with  a 
lid  guarded  by  a  rim ;  — used  on  board  ship  for 
keeping  salted  meats  ready  at  hand  for  daily 
use.  Simmonds. 

HAR'N.5;SS-CUR'RI-?R,  n.  A  dresser  of  leather 
for  harnesses,  or  saddlery  purposes.  Simmonds. 

HAR'NJPSS-^IR,  v*-   One  who  harnesses.  Sherwood. 

HAR'N:5SS~MAK'KR,  n.     One  whose  business  it 

is  to  make  harnesses.  Booth. 

HAR'N.psS-TUB,  n.  A  harness-cask. —  See  Har- 
ness-cask. Ch.  Bi'own. 

HARN§,  n.  pi.     Brains.     [Scotland.]  Grose, 

HARP,  n.  [A.  S.  hearpa ;  Dut.  harp  ;  Ger.  harfe ; 
Dan.  harpe\  Sw.  \  Icel.  harpa. — It.,  Sp.,  § 
Port,  arpa ;  Fr.  harpe.l 

1.  A  musical  stringed  instrument  of  great  an- 
tiquity, in  which  the  strings  are  stretched  on 
a  triangular  frame,  and  pinched  or  pulled  by 
the  fingers  to  set  them  in  vibration  and  produce 
the  different  sounds ;  a  lyre.  Brande, 

They  touched  their  golden  harps^  and,  hymning,  praised 
God  and  his  works.  Milton. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  constellation  ;  Lyra.    Creech. 

HARP,  V.  n.  \i.  harped  ;  pp.  harping,  harped.] 
'    1.  To  play  on  the  harp. 

The  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps.  Eev.  xiv.  2. 

2.  To  rest  or  to  dwell  on  a  subject ;  to  repeat 
the  same  thing  tiresomely. 

Gracious  duke, 
Harp  not  on  that.  Shak, 

HARP,  V.  a.     1.  To  play  on  the  harp. 

How  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or  harped^  1  Cor.  xiv.  7. 

2.  f  To  touch  ;  to  aifect. 

Thou  hast  harped  my  fear  aright.  ,  Shak. 

hMr  'P4,  n.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  mollusks  ;  harp- 
shell  ;  —  so  named  from  the  longitudinal  paral- 
lel ribs  on  the  surface  of  their  shells.     Biande. 

hMr'pJx,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ap7ra|,  rapacious.] 
{Conch.)  A  genus  of  oblong  fossil  shells.  Brande. 

HARP'jpR,  n,    A  player  on  the  harp.       W.  Scott. 

hMr'PE§,  n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  trilobites 
with  a  very  broad  head  prolonged  posteriorly 
into  a  spine  on  each  side.  Pictet. 

HARP'ING,  n.    I.  Music  on  the  harp.        Mason. 
2.  Tedious  dwelling  on  one  subject.  W.  Irving. 

HARP'iNG-IR'ON  (-i'urn),  n.  A  bearded  dart ;  a 
harpoon.  'Waller. 
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HARP'ING§,  n.  pi  {Navt.)  The  fore  part  of  the 
wales,  which  encompass  the  bows  of  a  vessel, 
and  are  fastened  to  the  stem.  Dana. 

HARP'JST,  91.     A  harper.  Browne. 

HAR-PO-NEER',  or  HAR-P65N-EER',  n.  [Fr. 
harponneur^  Gne  who  throws  the  harpoon  in 
whale-fishing ;  a  harpooner.  Johnson. 

HAR-P66n',  n.  [Gr.  &pnayr},  a  hook  ;  L.  harpaao, 
a  grappling-hook  ;  It.  m'pione ;  Sp.  arpon ;  Fr. 
karpon.  —  Dut.  harpoen  \  Dan.  ^  Sw.  harpun  ; 
Ger.  harpune."]  A  barbed  dart  or  spear  to  strike 
whales  with;  a  harping-iron. 

Some  fish  with  harijoom,  some  with  darts  are  struck.  Di-yden. 

HAR-P66n',  V.  a.  [^.  HARPOONED;  ^.  HAR- 
POONING, HARPOONED.]  To  Strike  with  a  har- 
poon. Tupper. 

HAR-p66n'^R,  n.  One  who  harpoons ;  a  har- 
pooneer.  Todd. 

HARP'SEAL,  n,  {ZoOl.)  A  species  of  seal  re- 
markable for  the  change  of  color  it  undergoes 
as  it  advances  to  maturity ;  Greenland  seal ; 
Phoca  Gi'osnlandica.  Bell. 

HARP'SI-jCHORD  (-kbrd),  n.  [Old  Fr.  harpeckorde.] 
A  keyed  musical  instruniLent  or  harp,  strung 
with  wires,  and  played,  like  the  piano,  by  strik- 
ing the  keys.  Moore. 

HARP'SI-CON,  n.  An  old  name  for  the  spinet 
and  the  harpsichord.  Crabb. 

HAR'PY,  n. ;  pi.  HARPIes.  [Gr.  "Apjrutai,  the  har- 
pies or  spoilers ;  apTrd^^a*,  to  seize  ;  L.  JiarpyicB.'] 

1.  {Greek  &  Roman  Mythol.)  One  of  a  sort 
of  filthy  and  rapacious  birds,  or  rather  furies  or 
monsters,  three  in  number,  with  the  wings  and 
claws  of  birds  and  the  faces  of  women.  Raleigh, 

2.  An  extortioner  ;  a  sharper.  Shak. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  name  applied  to  the  duck- 
hawk,  or  Circus  t^ruginosus  :  — a  name  also  ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  eagle ;  the  Harpia  de- 
structor. Eng.  Cyc. 

HAR'aU5-BUS,     ;  „,   i  sort  of  hand-gun.  —  See 
HAR'aU5-Bt)SE,  J  Arquebuse.  Johnson. 

HARR,  n.  A  storm  at  sea ;  a  tempest ;  eagre. 
[Provincial,  Eng.]  Holhway. 

t  HAR'RA<^E,  V.  a.   To  harass  ;  to  pillage.  Fuller. 

HAR-RA-TEEN',  n.    A  kind  of  cloth.    Shenstone. 

HAR'RI-CO,  n.    See  Haricot.  Todd. 

HAR'RI-DAN  (hSr're-dan),  n.  [Corrupted  from 
Fr.  haridelle,  a  worn-out,  worthless  horse.]  A 
decayed  strumpet ;  a  worn-out  harlot.       Swift. 

HAR'RI-:5R,  n.  1.  [From  Aa?*e.]  A  dog  or  hound 
for  hunting  hares.  Burke. 

2.  (Ornith.)  [From  Aarry.]  A  name  given  to 
certain  species  of  hawks  ;  a  hawk  of  the  sub- 
family Circlnes.  Gray. 

jg^TodA  says,  "  Harier  is  the  true  spelling;  but 
it  is  now  usually  written  as  well  as  pronounced  har- 
rier." Smart  says,  "  Harieris  the  etymological  form, 
but  the  other  decidedly  prevails." 

HAR'RING-TON-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  simi- 
lar in  composition  to  mesole.  Dana. 

HAR'ROW  (har'ro),  vt.  [Ger.  harke,  a  rake  ;  Dan. 
haiTe ;  Sw.  harf.  — Fr.  charrue.  —  See  the  verb.] 
A  frame  of  timber  set  with  teeth  or  spikes  on 
one  side,  to  be  dragged  over  ploughed  lands  to 
break  the  furrows  and  prepare  the  land  for 
seed,  or  to  cover  the  seed.  Brande. 

HAR'ROW  (har'ro),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hergian,  to  lay 
waste,  to  vex,  to  destroy  ;  hyrwian,  to  harrow.] 

[i.   harrowed;  pp.  HARROWING,  HARROWED.] 

1.  t  To  harass  with  incursions  ;  to  invade. 

And,  having  harrowed  hell,  didst  bring  away 
Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win. 

2.  t  To  put  into  commotion  ;  to  disturb. 

Most  like;  it  haiTOWS  me  with  fear  and  vender.         SftaJc. 
Amazed  I  stood,  harrowed  with  grief  and  fear.     Milton. 

3.  To  break  or  tear  with  the  harrow,  or  as 
with  a  harrow. 

Let  the  VolscianB 
Plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy.  S7tak. 

My  aged  muscles  harrowed  up  with  whips.  Howe. 

4.  To  cover  with  earth  by  the  harrow.  "  Friend, 
harrotPf  in  time,  .  .  .  thy  beans."  Tusser. 

t  HAR'ROW,  interj.  [Old  Fr.  harau,  or  haro.] 
An  exclamation  of  distress.  Spenser. 


HAR'RpW-:?^)  '"'•   1-  Oils  ^vho  harrows,  or  breaks 

earth  with  a  harrow.  Blount. 

2.  A  kind  of  hawk  ;  a  harrier.        Ainsworth. 

hAr'RY,  v.  a.     [A.  S.  ?)eraian;    Old  Fr.  harier.'] 

1,  "To  lay  waste  ;  to  piUage ;  to  strip  ;  to  rob ; 
to  plunder ;  to  harass.  [North,  of  Eng.]  Brockctt. 

They  slew  Duke  Berthun,/iar/^Mi£;  the  country  miserably 
before  him.  Speed, 

2.  To  tease  ;  to  annoy  ;  to  vex  ;  to  fret,  [r.] 
[North  of  Eng.] 

I  repent  mo  much 
That  I  so  han-ied  him.  Shak. 

f  hAr'RY,  V.  n.  To  make  a  harassing  incursion. 
"  Harrying  for  victuals  here."-  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

HARSH,  a.  [Su.  Goth,  harsk ;  Dut.  §  Ger.  harsch ; 
Sw.  hdrsk^ 

1.  Rough  to  the  touch,  to  the  ear,  or  to  the 
taste.  *'/ifl^s/t  sand."  Boyle.  "  A  harsh  voice." 
Dryden.     "  Harsh  fruit."     Swift. 

2.  Rigorous;  severe;  unpleasing;  gruff. 

With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  armed; 

Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher  charmed.  Dryden. 

3.  Ill-tempered;  crabbed;  morose;  austere. 

He  was  a  wise  man  and  an  eloquent,  but  in  his  nature 
harsh  and  haughty.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Harsh  in  its  moral  sense  is  a  stronger  term 
than  rough 'y  zb^  harsh  manner,  feeling,  or  language; 
rough  manner  or  tone  of  voice ;  austere  look  ;  crabbed, 
peevish,  or  morose  temper;  severe  judgment  or  disci- 
pline ;  rigorous  punishment.  —  See  Austere. 

HARSH'LY,  ad.     In  a  harsh  manner. 

HARSH'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  harsh, 
or  rough  to  the  touch,  to  the  ear,  or  to  the  taste. 

Harshness  of  bodies  is  unpleasant  to  the  touch.        Bacon. 

'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence; 

,       The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.  Pope. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  the  spirits  [in  fruits]  maketh 

the  harshness.  Bacon. 

2.  Crabbedness ;  moroseness ;  austerity ;  stern- 
ness ;  rigor  ;  severity. 

Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  ^ve 

Thee  o'er  to  harsJiness.  Shak. 

HARSH'-SOUND-ING,  a.  Having  a  harsh  sound. 
"  Ha?'sh- sounding  rhymes."  Shak. 

HARS'L^T,  n.  [Icel.  kasla,  a  bundle.  Johnson. 
—  Old  Fr.  hastilles,  the  inwards  of  a  beast. 
Cotgrave.  Skimier.\  The  heart,  liver,  lights, 
and  part  of  the  throat  of  a  hog  ;  —  written  also 
haslet.  Johnson. 

HART,  n.  [A.  S,  heort  \  Dut.  hart ;  Ger.  hirsch ; 
Dan.  <Sr  Sw.  hjort ;  Icel.  hiortr."]  The  male  of 
the  red  deer,  the  female  being  called  hind  ;  the 
stag.  —  See  Deer.  P.  Cyc. 

Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind.  Milton. 

HART' All,  n.  Sulphuret  of  arsenic,  used  as  a 
yellow  paint ;  orpiment.  Ljungstedt. 

HART'BEEST,  n.  [Dut.]  {ZoGl.)  A  species  of 
antelope  inhabiting  the  plains  of  South  Africa ; 
Antilope  caama.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

HART'-ROOT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant  of  the 
genus  Athamanta.  Crabb. 

HART'-ROY-AL  (han'roi-?!),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant ; 
a  species  of  plantain.  Johnson. 

HARTS'-CLO-VeR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Melilotus  ;  the  melilot.  Booth. 

HARTS'HORN,  n.  1.  The  horn  of  the  hart,  for- 
merly used  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  as  an  astringent  in  medicine. 

They  [the  horns  of  the  stag]  abound  in  ammonia,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  spirit  of  hartshorn;  and  the  remains  (after 
the  salts  are  extracted),  being  calcined,  become  a  valuable 
astringent  in  fluxes,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  burnt 
Jiartshoi-n.  Fennant. 

2.  A  volatile  spirit,  being  an  impure  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  horn  of  the  hart,  or  of  any  kind 
of  bone.  Brande. 

3.  A  plant  or  herb  ;  Plantago.  Lee. 
Salt  of  Imrtshom,  a  solid  carbonate  of  ammonia. — 

Spirit  of  hartshorn,  water  impregnated  with  ammonia ; 
liquid  ammonia.  —  Hartshorn  ftZoc/c,  the  carbonaceous 
residue  of  stags'  horns  after  being  heated  in  close 
vessels  in  the  process  of  distilling  carbonate  of  am- 
monia ;  bone-black.  —  Red  hartshorn,  {Med.)  lavender 
drops,  or  compound  spirit  of  lavender.  Dunglison.  — 
Hartshorn  shavings,  formerly  the  shavings  of  stags' 
horns,  now  of  calves'  bones,  used  for  making  a  nu- 
tritious jelly.     Francis. 

HARTS'TONGUE  (harts'tiing),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant; 
Asplenium  scolopendriujn,  or  Scolopendi'iuni  of- 


ficinai-um  ;  —  a  name  applied  also  to  the  Poly^ 
podium  phy nitidis.  Dunglison.     Loudon. 


HARTS '-TRE- FOIL, 


Harts-clover. 


Booth. 


HART'WORT  (hart'wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  the  umbelliferous  plant  Seseli  toHuo- 
s«m;  — also  to  certain  umbelliferous  plants  of 
the  genera  Tordylium  and  Bupleurum.        Lee. 

hAr'UM-SCAr'UM,  a.  [hare,  to  affright,  and 
scare.]  "Wild;  harebrained;  precipitate;  giddy; 
flighty.     [Vulgar.]  Todd. 

HA-RUS'PrCE,  n.  [L.  haruspex,  harvspids.']  A 
Roman  diviner  or  soothsayer.  Smart. 

HA-RUS'PI-CY,  n.  [L.  haruspicium.]  Divination 
by  inspection  of  victims  ;  aruspicy.  —  See  Arvs- 
PICY.  Wright. 

HAR'V^:ST,  n.  [A.  S.  hcerefmt,  or  harfest,  har- 
vest, or  autumn  ;  Dut.  herfst ;  Ger.  herbst.'] 

1.  The  season  when  any  crop,  especially  of 
grain,  is  reaped,  mowed,  or  gathered.  "  At 
liarvest,  when  corn  is  ripe."  Tyndale. 

2.  Corn  and  other  produce,  when  gathered  or 
ready  to  be  gathered. 

Yet  was  he  heavy  laden  with  the  spoil 

Of  harvests  rich.  Spenser. 

Sees  the  reddening  orchard  blow. 

The  harvest  wave,  the  vintage  flow.  Warton. 

3.  Product ;  result ;  consequence. 

Let  US  the  harvest  of  our  labor  cat.  Dryden. 

To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war.  Shai:. 

HAR'V^ST,  V.  a.  [i.  harvested  ;  pp.  harvest- 
ing, HARVESTED.]  To  gather  in,  as  grain  or 
fruit.    "A  stock  of  reeds  harvested.'"    Pennant. 

HAR'V5ST-:5R,  n.     1.  One  who  works  at  the  har- 
vest ;  harvest-man.  Johnson. 
2.  Amachine  for  cutting grass^&c.  Simmonds. 

HAR'VjgST-FXELD,  n.  A  field  from  which  a 
harvest  is  gathered.  Thomson. 

HAR'veST-FLY,  n.  {Ent.)  The  name  of  large 
hemipterous  insects  of  the  genus  Cicada,  the 
male  of  which  has  an  apparatus  at  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  by  means  of  which  it  makes  a 
monotonous  musical  sound  or  chirp  ;  —  popu- 
larly, but  erroneously,  called  also  locust.  Harris. 

HAR'VjpST-HIND,  n.  A  laborer  employed  in 
harvest.  Dryden. 

HAR'V^ST-HOME,  n.  1.  The  song  sung  at  the 
harvest-feast. 

Come,  my  boys,  come, 
And  merrily  roar  out  harvest-home.  Dryden. 

2.  The  time  of  gathering  the  harvest. 

And  his  chin,  new  reaped. 
Showed  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest-home.  Shak. 

At  harvest-home  and  on  the  shearing-day.        Dryden. 

HAR'V^ST-ING,  n.  The  act  of  gathering  in  the 
harvest.  Farm.  Ency. 

HAR'V^ST-LORD,  n.  The  head  reaper  at  the 
harvest.  Ttisser. 

HAR'VEST-LOUSE,  ■«.  {Ent.)  A  very  small, 
troublesome  insect. 


HAR'VpST-MAN,  n.  A  laborer  in  harvest.  Shak. 
HAR'V^ST-MONTH  (-munth),  u.  September.  CL 

HAR'V^ST-MOON,  n.  The  lunation  in  the  sea- 
son of  harvest,  or  about  the  time  of  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  when  the  moon  is  full,  or  rises  im- 
mediately after  sunset,  for  several  consecutive 
days,  —  a  phenomenon  owing  to  the  small  angle 
made  by  the  ecliptic  and  the  moon's  orbit  with 
the  horizon  at  this  season  of  the  year.      Watts. 

HAR'V^ST-MOUSE,  ra.  {ZoOl)  A  very  small 
species  of  field-mouse,  very  abundant  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  harvest,  building  its  nest  on 
the  stems  of  wheat,  and  sometimes  on  thistles  ; 
Mus  messorius.  Bell. 


HAR'V^ST-aUEEN,  i 
ried  at  harvest. 


An  image  of  Ceres  car- 
Hutchinson. 


A  garland  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rurariabors  crown. 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest-queen^       Milton. 

HAR'V^ST-WOM-AN  (-w(im-?n),  n.  A  woman 
employed  in  the  season  of  harvest.       Johnson. 

HA§  (haz).  The  third  person  singular  of  the  verb 
to  have.  —  See  Have. 

t  HA^E,  V.  tt.     To  frighten ;  to  haze.  Booth. 

HASH,    V.   u.      [Fr.   hacker.  —  See   Hack.]      \i. 
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HASHED  ;  pp.  HASHING,  HASHED.]  To  mince 
and  mix  ;  to  chop  into  small  pieces  and  mingle. 
"  Dishes  hashed  up  in  haste.  Garth. 

HASH,  11.     1.  Minced  meat;  a  dish  of  hashed  in- 
gredients. Cotgrave. 
2.  A  scarifier  or  instrument  for  cutting  the 
surface  of  grass  land.  Loudon. 

HASHED  (liasht),  p.  a.  Cut  in  pieces  and  warmed 
up  a  second  time  ;  as,  "  Hashed  meat."      Ash. 

HASHISH,  n.  A  powerful  narcotic,  extracted 
from  a  species  of  hemp,  and  much  used  in  some 
of  the  Oriental  countries  ;  hatchy.  B.  Taylor. 
Tobacco  suspends  mental  activity;  opium  and  hashish  in- 
crease it  a  thousand  fold.  Opium  and  hashiah  are  by  far  the 
most  interestinpt  of  the  narcotics;  and,  of  these  two,  hashish, 
tliough  the  less  known,  indubitably  bears  the  palm.  iVai.  Jiev. 

HASH'— MEAT,  )!.  A  dish  composed  of  minced 
meat ;  meat  chopped  into  fine  pieces.     Davies. 

t  HASK,  n.  [Sw.  hwass.J  A  case  or  abode  made 
of  rushes  or  flags.  Spe7iser. 

HA'SLPT,  or  HAS'L^T  [has'let,  P.  E.  R.  C. ;  ha'- 
slet,  S.  K. ;  ha'slft,  W. ;  liaz'let,  Ja.  Sm.],  n. 
[Icel.  hasla,  a  bundle.  —  See  Harslet.]  The 
heart,  liver,  lights,  and  part  of  the  throat  of  a 
hog  ;  —  written  also  harskt.  Johnson. 

H Asp  (12),  n.  [A.  S.  hteps,  or  haspe ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  % 
Dan.  haspe  ;  Sw.  haspa ;  Icel.  hespa  ;  Nor.  Fr. 
haspe.l 

1.  A  clasp  to  fold  over  a  staple,  and  to  be 
fastened  on  with  a  padlock;  an  iron  hook  for 
fastening  a  door  ;  a  clasp.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  spindle  to  wind  silk,  thread,  or  yarn  on. 

hkinner. 

hAsP,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  heepsian.']  '  [i.  hasped  ;  pp. 
HASPINO,  hasped.]-  To  shut  with  a  hasp;  to 
fasten  by  means  of  a  hasp.  Garth. 

HAS'SACK,  n.  The  provincial  name  for  Kentish 
rag-stone.  Wright. 

HAS'SOCK,  n.  [Sw.  hwass,  a  rush,  and  sieck,  a 
sack.     Sereniiis.  —  Low  L.  hassoeum.] 

1.  A  thick  mat,  to  kneel  on  at  chmch.  Addison. 

2.  A  tuft  of  coarse  grass  growing  on  wet  or 
marshy  ground  ;  a  tussock.  Forby. 

3.  A  reed ;  a  rush.  Brockett. 

hAsT,  the  second  person  singular  of  the  verb  to 
have.  —  See  Have. 

HAS'T  ATE,  a.  [L.  hastatiis,  armed  with 
a  spear;  hasta,  a  spear.]  {Bot.)  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  halbert-head ;  shaped 
like  a  spear  ;  furnished  with  a  spread- 
ing lobe  on  each  side  at  the  base  ;  has- 
tated.  Gray. 

HAS'TAT-^D,  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a  spear  ; 
formed  like  the  head  of  a  halbert ;  hastate.  Ash. 

HAS'TATE-LEAVED  (-lijvd),  u..  {Bot.)  Having 
leave's  shaped  like  a  spear.  Hill. 

HAS-TA'TO-LAN'OP-P-LATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Be- 
tween haibert-shaped'  and  lanceolate.     Loudon. 

HAS-TA'TO-SA^'IT-TAte,  a.  {Bot.)  Between 
halbert-siaped  and  arrow-shaped.  Loudon. 

HASTE,  n.  [Ger.  hast ;  Dut.  haast ;  Dan.  cSf  Sw. 
hast ;  Old  Fr.  haste  ;  Fr.  hdte.] 

1.  The  state  of  one  who  hastens ;  voluntary 
speed  ;  rapidity  ;  quickness  ;  celerity  ;  speedi- 
ness  ;  despatch ;  hurry. 

Our  lines  reformed,  and  not  composed  in  haste, 
Polished  like  marble,  would  like  marble  last.        Waller. 

2.  Passion  ;  vehemence  ;  inconsiderateness. 
I  said  in  ray  haste.  All  men  are  liars.  i-'s.  cxvi.  U. 
Syu.  —  Make  haste,  but   avoid  being  in  a  Imrry. 

Haste,  as  well  as  despatch  and  speed,  is  often  neces- 
sary :  but  hurry,  which  is  a  confused  or  rash  liaste, 
should  be  avoided.  Haste  is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad 
sense  ;  as,  "  The  more  fiaste,  the  worse  speed." 

HASTE,  V.  n.  \i.  HASTED;  pp.  hasting,  hasted.] 
To  make  haste ;  to  hasten  ;  to  be  quick. 
See  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring. 
And  all  tiie  incense  of  the  breathing  sprmg.  I'ope. 

HASTE,  ?'.  a.  To  push  forward ;  to  hasten.  "  Let 
it  be  so  hasted."  Shak. 

HAST'EN  (ha'sn\  v.  n.  \i.  HA-STENED  ;  pp. 
HASTENING,  HASTENED.]  To  move  With  volun- 
tary speed  ;  to  move  quickly  ;  to  be  in  a  hurry ; 
to  make  haste. 

The  season  of  the  year  rendered  it  necessary  for  mc  to 
;ia,(e»  to  the  army.  Melmoth  s  Cicero. 


HAST'EN    (lia'sn),  V.  a.     To  push  forward ;    to 
press  on ;  to  urge  on ;  to  precipitate ;  to  speed; 
to  accelerate;  to  expedite  ;  to  despatch. 
And  in  his  passage  through  the  liquid  space, 
Nor  hastens  nor  retards  Ins  neighbor's  race.  Pricr. 

Syn.  —  To  hasten,  speed,  accelcriitr,  expedite,  and 
despatch,  all  imply  quickness  of  movement  or  action  ; 
but  expeilite  and  despatch  are  terms  commonly  applied 
to  important  business  or  affairs.  Hasten  your  journey 
or  your  step  ;  speed  your  progress  ;  accelerate  motion  ; 
expedite  or  despatch  the  business. 

HAST'EN-5R  (ha'sn-er),  re.     1.  One  who  hastens 

or  urges  on.  Hammond. 

2.  A  metal  kitchen-stand  for  keeping  in  the 

heat  of  the  fire  while  cooking  meat.  Simmonds. 

HAST'jpR,  n.    That  which  hastens ;  —  a  tin  meat- 
screen  to  reflect  the  heat  for  baking.       Hunter. 


HAs'TJLE,  a.     (Bot.)  Hastate. 


Gray. 


HAS'TI-LY,  ad.   1.  In  haste ;  with  speed ;  speed- 
ily ;  quickly.     "  Come  hastily."  Spenser. 
2.    Rashly ;    precipitately  ;    inconsiderately. 
"  We  hastily  engaged  in  war."  Swift. 

HAS'TI-NESS,  n.    1.  State  of  being  hasty  :  haste  ; 

speed ;  quickness.  Johnson. 

2.  Undue  eagerness  ;  rashness  ;  precipitation. 

EpiphaniuB  was  made  up  ofJta^iness  and  credulity,  and  is 
never  to  be  trusted  where  he  speaks  of  a  miracle.         Jbrtin, 
Syn.  — See  Rashness. 

HAST'ING-PEAr,  re.  A  pear  which  ripens  in 
July.  Crabb. 

HAST'ING§,  n.  1.  Peas  that  come  early.  Mortimer. 
2.  Any  early  fruit.  Cotgrave. 

HAST'I  VE,  a.  [Old  Fr.  hastif.']  Early,  as  fruit ; 
forward,     [n.]  Wright. 

HAS'TY,  a.  [Old  Fr.  /lastif.  Formerly  so  written 
in  English.    "  Richard  was  hastif."    Brunne.'] 

1.  Quick ;  speedy  ;  swift ;  rapid ;  fleet ;  cursory. 

Brusliing  with  hastj/  steps  the  dews  away.  Gray. 

2.  Rash  ;  precipitate  ;  reckless  ;  temerarious. 
"  A  man  hasty  in  his  words."  Prm.  xxix.  20. 
Hasty  speeches  commit  men  to  foolish  courses.  Wi^glesworth. 

3.  Easily  roused  to  anger  ;  passionate. 

He  that  is  hasty  of  spirit  exalteth  folly.       Prov.  xiv.  29. 

4.  Early  ripe  ;  forward.  "  As  the  hasty  fruit 
before  the  summer."  Isa.  xxviii.  4. 

Syn.  —  See  Angky,  Cursory. 

HAs'TY-FOOT'^D  (-ffit'ed),  u.  Swift  of  foot; 
nimble  ;  fleet.  Shak. 

HAS'TY-PUD'DING  (has'te-pud'jng),  n.  A  pud- 
ding made  of  milk  or  water  and  flour  or  meal 
boiled  quickly  together.  Johnson. 

HAT,  n.  [A.  S.  h(Bt ;  Dut.  hoed  ;  Frs.  hod ;  Ger. 
hxit ;  Dan.  hat ;  Sw.  hatt ;  Icel.  hattr  ;  Nor.  Fr. 
hatte?^ 

1.  A  cover  or  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by 
men  or  women,  and  made  of  various  materials 
and  forms.  "Her  thrum  hat."  Shak.  "His 
hat  was  like  a  helmet."  Bacon. 

2.  The  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  Wright. 

HAT'A-BLE,  a.  That  is  to  be  hated ;  that  is  de- 
serving of  hatred ;  detestable.  Sherwood. 

H  AT'-B  A  ND,  re.  A  string  tied  round  a  hat.  Dry  den. 

hAt'-BOX,  n.  A  box  or  case  for  containing  a 
hat;  hat-case.  Todd. 

hAt'-BROSH,  n.  A  brush  for  the  hat.  Booth. 
HAT'-CASE,  re.  A  case  or  box  for  a  hat.  Addison. 
hATCH,  v.  a.     [Ger.  hecken.]     [i.  hatched  ;  2'P- 

HATCHING,  HATCHED.] 

1.  To  bring  into  life,  as  fowls,  by  brooding  on 
eggs,  or  by  otherwise  keeping  eggs  at  a  warm 
temperature ;  to  breed. 

The  tepid  caves,  and  fens  and  shores 

Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch  from  the  eggs.       Milton. 

2.  To  quicken,  as  eggs,  by  incubation  or  by 
warmth.     "  Others  hatch  their  eggs."  Addison. 

3.  To  cherish  in  the  mind ;  to  meditate  upon  ; 

to  contrive;  to  concoct;  to  devise. 

One  who  never  hatched  any  hopes  prejudicial  to  the  king. 

Hai/ward. 

4.  [Fr.  hacher,  to  cut,  to  engrave.]  To  shade 
by  lines  cut  or  drawn. 

Shall  win  this  sword  silvered  and  hatched.       Chapman. 
Those  tender  airs  and  those  hatching  strokes  of  the  pencil. 

Drydcti. 


5.  t  To  imbrue ;  to  steep.  "  His  weapon 
hatched  in  blood."  Beaui  §  Fl. 

hAtch,  v.  re.  1.  To  be  in  the  state  of  producing 
young,  as  eggs ;  to  incubate. 

He  observed  circumstances  in  eggs,  whilst  they  were  hatch- 
ing, which  varied.  Boyle. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  advance  or  progress 
towards  efl'ect. 

The  soldiers  find  not  recompense. 
As  yet  there's  none  a-hatching.  Beau.S{Fl. 

hAtCH,  re.  1.  A  brood  excluded  from  the  egg. 
"  The  hatch  of  the  cuckoo."  Trans,  of  Bujfon. 

2.  The  act  of  exclusion  from  the  egg.  Johnson. 

3.  Disclosure  ;  discovery.  Sha/c. 
hAtch,  re.    1.  [A.  S.  /laicca.]  A  half  door,  or  one 

that,  being  singly  shut,  leaves  an  opening  over  it. 
In  at  the  window  or  else  o'er  the  hateJi.  Sliak. 

2.  A  railway  floodgate.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  crib  or  box  in  the  wear  of  a  river,  to 
stop  fish.  Simmonds. 

4.-  [Nor.  Fr.  haches.']  (Naut.)  The  opening 
in  the  deck  to  afford  a  passage  up  and  down  ;  a 
hatchway  ;  —  the  covering  of  this  opening.  Dana. 

5.  (Mining.)  Openings  made  into  mines,  or 
made  in  searching  for  mines.  Wright. 

To  be  under  Imtches,  to  be  in  a  state  of  ignominy, 
poverty,  or  depression.  Locke. 

II  hAtCH'PL  (hiich'el  or  hilk'kl)  [hich'el,  P.  Sm. 
R.  C.  Wr.  Wb. ;  hiik'kl,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  if.], 
V.  a.     [Ger.  hecheln.'] 

1.  To  comb  and  clean  with  a  hatchel,  as  flax  ; 
to  hackle.  Woodwards. 

2.  To  tease ;  to  vex.     [Vulgar.]  Wright. 

II  HATCH'(;l,  re.  [Dut.  hekel;  Ger.  hecliel;  Dan. 
hegle  ;  Sw.  hackla.']  An  instrument  formed  with 
iron  teeth  set  in  a  board  to  comb  flax  ;  — written 
also  hackle,  heckle,  and  hetchel.  Sherwood. 

II  HATCH-t;L-L5R,re.  A  cleaner  of  flax.  Cotgrave. 

HATCH'fiE,  re.  One  that  hatches ;  a  contriver. 
"  A  great  hatcher  of  business."  Swift. 

hATCH'PT,  re.  [Fr.  hache,  hachetie ;  Ger.  hac7ce.'\ 
A  small  axe.  Moxon. 

To  bury  the  Iiatchet,  to  make  peace  ;  —  a  phrase  de- 
rived from  the  Indian  custom  of  burying  the  toma- 
hawk when  making  peace. 

hATCH'^T-FAOE,  re.     An  ugly,  thin  face. 

An  ape  his  own  dear  ima^e  will  embracej 

An  ugly  beau  adores  a  hatchet-face.  Vryden. 

HATCH'^T-INE,  re.  A  fusible,  wax-like  substance, 
found  occasionally  in  nodules  of  iron-stone  ;  — 
so  named  from  Mr.  Hatchett.  Brande. 

hATOH'^T-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a..  Shaped  like  a 
hatchet.  Clarke. 

hAtCH'ING,  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  hatches. 
2.  A  kind  of  drawing ;  an  etching.       Harms. 

hAtcH'MPNT,  n.  [Corrupted  from  achievement.'} 
(Her.)  The  achievement  or  escutcheon  of  a  de- 
ceased person,  placed  over  the  door  of  his  house, 
upon  the  hearse,  or  in  a  church.  ^ 

No  trophy,  sword,  nor  Jiatchment  o'er  his  bones.        Shak. 

hAtcH'wAy,  re.  (Naut.)  A  large  opening  in  a 
ship's  deck  for  communicating  with  the  decks 
below,  the  hold,  &c. ;  a  hatch.  Dana. 

hAtCH'y,  n.  An  intoxicating  drug  or  poison, 
used  by  Tttrks,  Arabs,  &c.,  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  opium ;  hashish.  Walsh. 

HATE,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hatian ;  Dut.  haaten ;  Ger. 
hassen ;  Sw.  hata ;  Dan.  hade.}  \i.  hated  ;  pp. 
HATING,  HATED.]  To  regard  with  hatred  or  ill- 
will ;  to  detest;  to  abhor  ;  to  abominate.  "Do 
good  to  them  which  hate  you."  Luke  vi.  27. 

Syn.  —  See  Abhor. 

HATE,  re.  [Goth,  hatiza  ;  A.  S.  hate  ;  Dut.  haat ; 
Sw.  hat.}  Great  dislike ;  hatred ;  detestation. 
"  Most  malignant  hate."  Young. 

HATE'FUL,  a.     1.  Full  of  hate  ;  showing  hate. 

And,  worse  than  death,  to  view  with  hateful  eyes 

His  rival's  conquest.  Dryden. 

2.  Odious  ;  detestable  ;  abominable ;  execra- 
ble ;  loathsome.     "  Hateful  villain."  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Abominable. 
H  ATE'Px)l-LY,  ad.  In  a  hateful  manner  ;  odiously. 

HATE'fOl-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  hate- 
ful ;  odiousness.  Johnson. 
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HATE'L^SS,  a.    Destitute  of  hatred.         Sidney. 

HAT'fll,  H.     One  who  hates  ;  an  abhorrer.  Shak. 

HAT'-MAK'^R,  n.     A  hatter.  Ash. 

HA'TRpD,  n.  Enmity ;  detestation  ;  strong  an- 
tipathy ;  repugnance  ;  great  aversion  ;  hate ;  ill- 
will  ;  abhorrence. 

The  affection  of  hatred  is  of  bo  unpleasant  a  nature,  that 
the  being  wlio  eould  hate  every  thing  would  be  his  own  tor- 
mentor. Cogan. 

Syn. — See  Animosity,  Enmity,  Odium. 

HAT'T^D,  u.    Wearing  a  hat.  Totirneur. 

HAT'T^M-IST,  «.  {Eccl.)  One  of  a  religious  sect 
which  arose  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  Holland  ;  —  so  called  from  Pontian 
von  Hattem.  Brande. 

HAT'T^R,  re.     One  who  makes  hats.  Swift. 

+  HAT'T^R,  V.  a.    To  harass  ;  to  weary. 

He's  Jtattered  out  with  penance.  Dryden. 

HAt'  TI-SCHER-IF  (-shSr'jf),  n.  The  name  given, 
in  Turkey,  to  a  mandate  issuing  from  the  sul- 
tan, and  signed  by  his  o\\ti  hand.  Wright. 

HAT'TLE,  a.    Wild ;  skittish.    [Local.]    Wright. 

HAT'TOCK,  n.  [Erse  attack.']  A  shock  contain- 
ing twelve  sheaves  of  grain.  Johnson. 

HAT'-WOR-SHIP  (-wiir-slijp),  re.  Respect  shown 
by  taking  off'  the  hat.  Jodrell. 

hAu'BERK,  It.  [A.  S.  hals^  the  neck,  and  bergen, 
to  protect.  Sullivan.  —  Nor.  Fr.  hauberk  ;  Fr. 
haubei't.']  A  coat  of  mail,  used  in  the  middle 
ages,  being  a  jacket  or  tunic,  with  wide  sleeves 
reaching  a  little  below  the  elbow,  and  with  short 
trousers  terminating  at  the  knee.  Fairholt. 

HAUGH  (hlw),  n.  1.  [A.  S.  haga,  a  hedge  or  an 
enclosed  space.]  A  Scotch  term  for  a  meadow 
or  pasture.  Brande. 

2.  [Nor.  Fr.  haugh.]  A  dale.  —  See  Haw. 

t  H Aught  (hawt),  a.  [L.  altus  ;  It.  %  Sp.  alto  ; 
Fr.  haitlt,  haitt,  high.] 

1.  High-minded  ;  proudly  magnanimous. 
This  haugjit  resolve  becomes  your  majesty.        Marlowe. 

2.  Haughty ;  insolent ;  overbearing.  "  Thou 
haught,  insulting  man."  Shak. 

HAUGH'Tl-I.Y  (hlw'te-le),  ad.  In  a  haughty 
manner  ;  proudly  ;  arrogantly. 

HAUGH'TI-NESS  (haw'te-iies),  re.  1.  t  Loftiness  ; 
greatness  ;  extent.  Holland. 

In  haughtiness  of  courage  he  far  excelled  all  by  whom  tlie 
East  was  conquered.  Goldyng. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  haughty  ;  pride  min- 
gled with  contempt  of  others  ;  self-importance  ; 
arrogance;  disdain. 

Provoked  by  Edward's  haughtiness,  even  the  passive  Beliol 
began  to  mutiny.  Kohertson. 

Syn.  —  ffauffhtinessj  arrogance,  and  pride,  all  im- 
ply self-importance,  and  are  founded  on  the  high  opin- 
ion a  person  entertains  of  himself;  disdain,  on  the  low 
opinion  entertained  of  others.  Haughtiness  is  the  effect 
or  the  exhibition  of  pride,  and  is  applied  especially 
to  the  manners  and  deportment ;  arrogance  partakes 
both  of  haughtiness  and  disdain.  A  proud  disposi- 
tion often  shows  itself  in  haughty  manners.  An  ar- 
rogant man  is  known  by  his  lofty  pretensions  ;  a  dis- 
dainful one  by  his  contempt  of  otliers.  —  See  Arro- 
gance, Pride. 

HAUGH'TY  (hSlw'te),  a.     [Fr.  haict,  high.] 

1.  t  High  ;  lofty.  "  God  who  rules  the  haugh- 
ty heaven."  Mir.  for.  Mag. 

2.  t  Bold  5  adventurous;  hazardous.  "This 
Ita%tgJity  enterprise."  Spenser. 

3.  Proud  and  contemptuous  ;  arrogant ;  dis- 
dainful; supercilious;  assuming. 

A  woman  of  a  haughty  and  imperious  nature.    Clarendon, 

HAUL,  V.  a.  [Dut.  haalen  ;  Dan.  hale ;  Sw.  hala  ; 
Sp.  halar  ;  Fr.  haler.]  [i.  hauled  ;  pp.  haul- 
ing, HAULED.] 

1.  To  drag  with  force  or  violence  ;  to  pull ;  to 
draw  ;  to  tug ;  to  drag. 

Thither  they  bent,  and  hauled  their  ship  to  land.      Pope. 

2.  To  carry  or  convey  in  a  cart  or  other  ve- 
hicle ;  as,  "To  haul  brick  or  stone." 

To  haul  the  wind,  (JVout.)  to  direct  the  course  of  a 
ship  nearer  to  that  point  of  the  compass  from  which 
the  wind  blows.  Mar.  Diet. 

^g»  Johnson  says,  "  Etymology  is  regarded  in 
hale,  and  the  pronunciation  in  liaul."  Nares  says, 
"  Both  words  are  occasionally  used,  but  the  latter 
\hauV[  more  frequently." —  See  Hale. 


HAUL,  v.  n.     1.  (Naut.)  To  direct  the  course  of  a 
ship.    "We /mt«fed  in  to  the  shore."    Haolduyt. 
2.  To  pull  apart,  as  oxen  when  yoked. 

Tliey  foxen]  are  apt  to  haul,  as  it  is  termed.        L.  Lincoln. 

hAUL,  n.     1.  Act  of  hauling ;  a  pull.     Thomson. 
2.  A  draught  or  quantity  taken  at  one  time, 
as  of  fishes.  Smart, 

Haul  of  yarn,  (^Rope-^maldng.)  about  400  threads. 

HAUL'A^E,  re.     1.  The  act  of  hauling;  haul. 
2.  Charge  for  hauling.  Johnston, 

HAUL'^R,  re.     One  who  hauls  or  pulls. 

HAULSE,  v.     See  Halse.  Todd. 

hAul'S^R,  It.  See  Halsee,  and  Hawser.  Todd. 

HAUM,  n.  [A.  S.  healm,  or  halm  ;  Dut.,  Ger., 
Dan.,  ^  Sw.  halm.] 

1.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  grain  after  the  seeds 
are  reaped  or  gathered.  Tusser, 

2.  A  horse-collar  ;  a  hame.  Sherwood. 
JS^  Written  also  hame,  halm,  haulm,  hatom,  and  helm. 

t  HAUNCE,  v.  u,.  [Fr.  hausser.]  To  lift  up  :  —  to 
enhance.  Chaucer. 

HAUNCH  (hinch),  re.  [Dut.  hancke.  — It.  S;  Sp. 
anca ;  Fr.  hanche.] 

1.  The  thigh  ;  the  hip.  "  Sauce  for  a  haunch 
of  venison."  Spectator. 

2.  t  The  hind  part ;  the  rear.  "  The  haunch 
of  winter."  Shak. 

Haunch  of  an  arch,  {.Arch.)  the  part  between  the 
springing  and  the  vertex.  JVeale. 

HAUNCHED  (hinch'ed  or  hanchf),  a.  Having 
haunches  ;  —  used  in  composition,  as,  big- 
haunched.  Sherwood. 

II  HAUNT  (hint)  [hunt,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja,  Sm. ;  hint 
or  hSiwnt,  S. ;  hSiwnt,  E:  K.  R.],  v.  a.  [A.  S. 
hentan,  huntian,  to   hunt.  —  Fr.  hanter.]      \i. 

haunted  ;  pp.  HAUNTING,  HAUNTED.] 

1.  t  To  accustom  ;  to  habituate.  "  Haunt  thy- 
self to  pity."       1  Tim.  iv.  7,  WieUiffe's  Trans. 

2.  To  resort  to  habitually  ;  to  ftequent ;  — 
particularly  to  inhabit  or  frequent,  as  a  spirit  or 
apparition. 

A  seat  where  gods  might  dwell. 
Or  wander  with  delight,  and  love  to  haunt 
Her  sacred  shades.  Milton. 

Foul  spirits  haunt  my  resting-place.  Fairfasc. 

e^  "  This  word  was  in  quiet  possession  of  its  true 
sound  till  a  late  dramatic  piece  made  its  appearance, 
which,  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  had  heard  the 
language  spoken  half  a  century,  was,  by  some  speak- 
ers, called  the  Hawnted  Tower.  Tllis  was  certainly 
the  improvement  of  some  critic  in  the  language  ;  for 
a  plain  common  speaker  would  undoubtedly  have 
pronounced  the  au  as  in  aunt,  jaunt,  &c.,  and  as  it 
had  always  been  pronounced  in  the  Drummer,  or  the 
Haunted  House."     Walker. 

II  HAUNT  (hint),  v.  n.     To  be  much  about;  to  ap- 
pear frequently  ;  to  frequent  the  same  place. 
I've  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors.        Shak. 
II  HAUNT  (li'int),  n.     1.  t  Custom  ;  practice. 

Of  cloth-making  she  had  such  an  haunt.         Chaucer. 

2.  A  place  much  frequented. 

Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise?  thus  leave 

Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades. 

Fit  Aaimt  of  gods?  Milton. 

3.  Habit  of  being  in  a  certain  place. 

The  ha.unt  you  have  got  about  the  courts  will,  one  day  or 
another,  bring  your  family  to  beggary.  Ai^buthnot. 

II  HAUNT'JJD,  p.  a.  Frequented ;  —  generally  in  an 
ill  sense,  as  by  apparitions. 

II  HAUNT'fR  (hitnt'er),  re.  One  who  htmnts.Dryden. 

HAUSS'MANN-ITE,  re.  (ilifm.)  An  ore  of  man- 
ganese ;  red  oxide  of  manganese.  P.  Cyc.  Dana. 

HAUST,n.   1.  [L.AaMS<t«.]  t  A  draught;  as  much 

as  one  can  swallow.  Coles. 

2.    [A.  S.  hwosta  ;  Icel.  hooste.]    A  cough  ;  a 

cold.     [North  of  Eng.]  HaUiwell. 

HAUS'TfL-LATE,  re.  [L.  haurio,  Jiaustus,  to 
draw  up,  to  swallow;  Low  L.  haustellum,  a 
sucker.]  {Ent.)  One  of  a  great  class  of  insects 
with  oral  apparatus  adapted  for  suction.  Brande. 

hAUS'T^L-LATE,  a.  {Ent.)  Having  power  to 
drink  or  swallow.  Kirby. 

HAUT'BOY  (ho'boT),  H.  [It.  oboe  ;  —  Fr.  hautbois ; 
haut,  high,  and  bois,  wood ;  —  in  allusion  to  the 
high  tone  of  the  instrument.     Johnson.] 

1.  (Mus.)  An  instrument  like  the  clarinet,  but 
more  slender,  and  more  thin  intone  ;  oboe.  Dw. 


2.  {Bat.)  A  species  of  strawberry  ;  Fragaria 

elatior.  Loudon. 

HAUTEUR    (ho-tur' (»-   ho-tiir')    [ho-taiir',  Jra.  X'. ; 

ho-tiir',  Sm. ;  h6-t6r',  Davis],  re.     [Fr.]     Pride  ; 

insolence  ;  haughtiness.  Bp.  Ellis. 

HAUT-O0UT{hb-gt'),n.  [Fr.]  A  strong  relish 
or  taste  :  —  high  seasoning.       Butler.     Evelyn. 

HAUYINE  (6'in),  re.  (Min.)  A  blue  mineral  found 
in  granular  or  spherical  masses  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  mineralogist  Holly.  Brande. 

HAve  (h&v),  V.  It.  [L.  habeo  ;  It.  arere  ;  Sp.  ha- 
ber  ;  Nor.  Fr.  haber,  havoir  ;  Fr.  avoir.  —  M. 
Goth,  haban  ;  A.  S.  habban  ;  Dut.  hebben  ;  Ger. 
haban ;  Dan.  have ;  Sw.  hafva  ;  Icel.  Jtafa.]  [i. 
HAD  ;  pp.  HAVING,  HAD.  —  Ind.  pres.  I  have, 
thou  hast,  he  has  or  hath ;  we,  you,  they  have.] 

1.  To  be  in  possession  of;  to  possess ;  to  hold; 
to  occupy  ;  to  enjoy. 

He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over.         Ex.  xvi.  18. 

2.  Not  to  be  without ;  —  applied  in  a  general 
sense  to  whatever  may  appertain  to  a  person  or 
a  thing ;  as,  "  To  have  something  to  do  or  to 
say  "  ;  "  To  have  pleasure  or  pain  ;  "  To  have 
good  qualities  or  bad." 

3.  To  obtain;  to  acquire;  to  find;  to  receive; 
to  get.    "  They  have  their  reward."   Matt.  vi.  2. 

A  secret  happiness,  in  Petronlus,  is  called  "  curiosa  felici- 
tas,"  which  I  suppose  he  had  from  the  "  feliciter  audere  "  of 
Horace.  Drjiden. 

4.  To  regard;  to  consider;  to  hold.  "Of 
them  shall  I  be  had  in  honor."      2  Sam.  vi.  22. 

5.  To  require  ;  as,  "  I  will  have  it  done." 

I  would  have  any  one  name  to  me  that  tongue  that  one 

can  speak  as  he  should  do  by  the  rules  of  grammar.      Locke. 

What  would  these  madmen  have?  Dryden, 

6.  To  be  obliged  ;   to  be  under  necessity. 

We  hare  to  strive  with  heavy  prejudices,  deeply  rooted  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  Hooker. 

7.  To  wish  ;  to  desire. 

I  would  hare  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind  of  life  or 
series  of  actions  in  which  the  choice  of  otheiB  or  his  own 
ncecBsities  may  have  engaged  him.  Addir.OH. 

8.  To  take,  as  a  wife  or  a  husband, 
not  have  had  him.' 


'  I  would 
Sltak. 

9.  To  be  the  parent  of;  to  produce,  as  a  child. 
"  By  the  first  [wife]  had  he  Suane."  R.  Brunne. 

Had  as  lief,  had  as  lievc,  had  better,  liad  best,  had  rather, 
idiomatic  expressions  in  whicli  had  is  equivalent  to 

would.  O.  Brown.  —  Have  after,  to  follow  ;  to  pursue 

Have  at,  a  colloquial  and  elliptical  expression  for  Itave 
a  trial,  an  aim,  or  a  blow  at.  —  Have  away,  to  remove. 
"  Have  it  away.^^  Tusser.  —  To  Itave  on,  to  wear,  as  a 
garment Have  with  you,  have  me  with  you,  signi- 
fying readiness  to  attend  another.  "  lago.  Captain, 
will  you  go  .^     Othello.  Have  with  you.'^   "sitak. 

JS^'  Have  is  much  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  to  form 
the  tenses. 

Syn.  —  To  have  is  a  general  term,  to  possess  is  a 
particular  one.  A  person  is  master  of  what  he  pos- 
sesses, but  not  always  of  what  he  lias.  He  may  have 
a  rigllt  to  a  property  which  he  does  not  possess. 

t  HAvE'L^SS  (h&v'les),  a.  Having  little  or  noth- 
ing.    "  Though  a  man  be  haveless."         Gower. 

hA'VEN  (ha'vn),  n.  [A.  S.  hafen  ;  Dut.  haven; 
Ger.  hafen ;  Dan.  havn  ;  W.  hafyn  ;  Nor.  Fr. 
havene"^ 

1.  A  place  in  which  ships  are  sheltered  ;  a 
natural  or  secure  harbor  ;  a  port. 

After  an  hour  and  a  hah'  sailiug,  we  entered  iuto  a  good 
haven.  Bacon. 

2.  A  place  of  safety  ;  an  asylum. 

AU  places  that  the  eye  of  Heaven  visits 

Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens.  ShaJ,: 

Syn.  —  See  Harbor. 

t  HA'VEN-JJR  (ha'vn-er),  re.  An  overseer  of  a  port. 
"  Special  officers,  as  receiver,  havener.^*    Carew. 

HAV'f.R,  re.     Possessor;  holder,     [r.]  Shak. 

HAV'gR,  re.     Oats.     [North  of  Eng.]      Peacham. 

HAv'JpR,  a.  Oaten  ;  as,  haver-hxead,  i.  e.  oaten 
bread.     [North  of  Eng.]  Broc/cett. 

HAV'JR— CAKE,  re.  An  oat-meal  cake.  HaUiwell. 

HAV'j;R-SACK,  n.     [Fr.  havre-sac] 

1.  A  kind  of  coarse  bag  in  which  soldiers  carry 
provisions.  Todd. 

2.  A  bag  for  oat-meal.  Brockett. 

3.  A  gunner's  case  for  ordnance.   Si/nmonds. 

HAV'IL-DAR,  re.  A  non-commissioned  officer 
among  the  sepoys  in  India.  Sfoequeler. 
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HAV'JNG,  «.    [See  Have.]     1.  t  Possession ;  es- 
tate ;  fortune.  "  My  haring  is  not  much."  Shak. 
2.  The  act  or  the  state  of  possessing. 

And,  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 

Even  with  tlie  having.  Sliak. 

HAV'ING,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  /taef;  haefva,  to  become.] 
Behavior  ;  manners.  [Scotch.]  Jumieson.  Nares. 

i*  HAV'IOR  (hav'yur),  n.  Conduct ;  manners  ;  be- 
havior.   "  Her  heavenly  havior."  Spenser. 

HAVOC,  n.  [A.  S.  hafoc,  a  hawk.  —  W.  kafog, 
devastation,  havoc]  General  devastation  ; 
destruction ;  waste  ;  ravage  ;  slaughter. 

Saul  made  havoc  of  the  church.  Acts  viii.  3. 

Havoc,  and  spoil,  and  ruin  are  my  gain.  Milton. 

t  HAVOC,  V.  a.  [i.  havocked  ;  pp.  havocking, 
HAVOCKED.]  To  lay  waste ;  to  destroy ;  to  ruin. 

See  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  advance 

To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world.  Milton. 

HAV'OC,  inferj.     A  word  of  encouragement  to 

general  slaughter ;  —  a  term  formerly  used  in 

war,  calling  for  unlimited  slaughter,  implying 

that  no  quarter  should  be  given.  Notes  iS(  Queries. 

Cry,  Havoc !  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  Shak. 

HAW,  n.     1.  [A.  S.  hagcm;  hmg,  a  hedge.  —  See 
Hawthorn.]    The  fruit  or  berry  of  the  haw- 
thorn. Tusser.    Bacon. 
2.  {Farriery.)  An  excrescence  in  the  eye  of 
a  horse.  Huloet. 

hAw,  n.  [A.  S.  haga;  Ger.  hag;  Sw.  hage; 
Nor.  Fr.  /mw.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  ground  adjoining  a  house  ; 
an  enclosure.  —  See  Haugh.  Todd. 

2.  [Nor.  Fr.  haugh.]   A  dale. — See  Haugh. 

3.  A  hesitation  in  speech.  —  See  Ha.    Todd. 

For  if  through  any  hums  or  Itawn, 

There  haps  an  intervening  pause.  Congrex^e. 

HAW,  V.  n.     [i.  HAWED  ;   pp.  hawing,  hawed.] 

To  speak  slowly,  with  frequent  intermission  and 

hesitation  ;  to  ha.  L'Estrange. 

He  faltering  hummed  and  hawed.  Swift. 

HAWAIIAN  (hj-wl'yiin),  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to 
the  island  Hawaii  or  Owyhee.  P.  Mag. 

HAW'FINCH,  re.  (  Ornith.)  A  species  of  finch  ;  the 
grossbeak  ;  Coccothraiistes  vulgaris.        Yari'ell. 

HAW— HAW,  re.  A  fence  or  bank  sunk  between 
slopes  ;  or  a  ditch  not  seen  till  one  comes  close 
upon  it ;  ha-ha.  —  See  Ha-ha.  Green. 

hAw^hAw',  v.  n.  To  laugh  heartily  or  boister- 
ously.   [Vulgar.]  Bartlett. 

HAWK,  re.  1.  [A.  S.  hafoc ;  Dut.  havik  ;  Frs. 
hauk ;  Ger.  habicht ;  Dan.  hog ;  Sw.  hijk ;  Icel. 
haukr ;  W.  hebog.l  ( Ornith.)  A  bird  of  prey 
of  several  species,  as  the  goshawk,  the  spar- 
row-hawk, &c. ;  a  bird  of  the  order  Accipi- 
tres  and  family  FalconidcSj  or  falcons  ;  —  an- 
ciently used  much  in  sport  to  catch  other  birds. 
.6®="  The  beak  of  the  hawks  resembles  that  of  falcons, 
being  curved  from  the  base,  but  the  wings  are  shorter, 
and  want  the  pointed  tips  wliicli  are  characteristic  of 
that  division  of  the  family.     Yarrell. 

2.  A  small  quadrangular  tool  used  by  a  plas- 
terer. Simmonds. 

hAWK,  ».  [W.  honh.'\  An  effort  to  force  phlegm 
up  the  throat.  Johnson. 

hAwk,  v.  n.  [i.  HAWKED  ;  pp.  hawking, 
hawked.] 

1.  To  fly  hawks   at  fowls  ;    to  catch  birds  by 
means  of  hawks. 

A  falconer  Henry  is  when  Emma  hawks.  Prior. 

2.  To  soar  as  the  hawk  docs. 

Now  hawks  aloft,  now  skims  along  the  flood.        Dryden, 
hawk,  V.  a.   To  attack  on  the  wing  with  hawks, 
or  as  with  hawks. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  hia  pride  of  place. 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed.  Shak. 

hAWK,  V.  re.  &  a.  [W.  hochi.]  To  force  phlegm 
up  the  throat  with  a  noise.  Shak. 

hAwK,  v.  a.  [Ger.  hooker,  a  huckster,  a  retailer.] 
To  offer  for  sale  by  outcry  in  the  streets. 

His  works  were  hawkad  in  every  street.  Swift. 

hAWK'-BELL,  re.  {Falconry.)  A  bell  on  the  foot 
of  a  hawk.  Drayton. 

IlAWK'BIT,  re.  {Bat.)  An  herbaceous  plant,  of 
several  varieties  ;  Apargia.  Farm.  Ency. 

hAwK'^D,  u,.  Formed  like  a  hawk's  bill.  Brovme. 


HAwk'^R,  re.     1.  One  who  flies  hawks  at  fowls  ; 

a  falconer.  Harmar. 

2.  [Ger.  hacker.']    One  who  offers  wares  for 

sale  by  outcry  in  the  streets.  Pope. 

hAw'K^Y,  re.  A  game  played  by  several  boys  on 
each  side,  with  a  ball  and  sticks  called  hawkey- 
bats.  HoUoway. 

HAwK'-EYED  (-Id),  a.  Having  a  hawk's  eye ; 
having  a  keen  eye  ;  sharp-sighted.  Todd. 

HAWK'-HEAD-ED,  a.  Having  a  head  like  that 
of  a  hawk.  Clarke. 

HAwk'ING,  re.  1.  The  sport  of  flying  hawks  at 
fowls.  "  Like  birding  or  hawking."Sir  W.Temple. 

2.  An  effort  to  force  up  phlegm.  Smart. 

3.  The  act  of  crying  goods  or  wares  for  sale 
in  the  streets,  Wright. 

hAWK'ING-POLE,  re.  A  staff  used  in  falconry. 
"  Canes  . .  .  serve  for  hawking-poles."  Holland. 

HAWK'-MOTH,  re.  {Ent.)  A  large-sized  moth  ; 
death's-head-moth.  Eng.  Cyc. 

HAWK'-NOifED  (-nozd),  m.  Having  an  aquiline 
nose.  Ferrand. 

HAWK'-NOT,  re.  {Bot.)  The  plant  Bunium 
Jlexuosum  and  its  edible  globidar  nut ;  ground- 
nut.—  See  Ground-nut.  Eng.  Cyc. 

HAWK'-oWL,  re.  (^Ornith.)  The  Canada  owl; 
Strix  ulula  of  Linnaeus;  Sumia  funerea  of 
modern  authors.  Yarrell, 

hAwk'S'-BEARD,  re.  A  plant;  hawkweed.  Booth. 

hAwKS'BILL,  re.  A  species  of  turtle.  Goldsmith. 

hAWK'WEED,  re.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant,  of 
many  varieties  ;  HieraeiuTn  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  believed  that  birds  of 
prey  made  use  of  the  juice  of  this  kind  of 
plant  to  strengthen  their  vision  :  —  applied  also 
to  fire  weed,  or  Senecio  hieracifolius.    Loudon. 

HAwSE,  re.  ;  pi.  HAW'SE?.  {Naut.)  1.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  cables  before  a  vessel's  stem,  when 
moored.  Dana. 

2.  The  distance  upon  the  water  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  stem.  *'  A  vessel  sails  athwart  the 
hawse,  or  anchors  in  the  hawse  of  another.  "jDo?ia. 
OjiRn  hawse,  (JVaut.)  a  phrase  denoting  that  the  ca- 
bles are  not  crossed  when  a  vessel  rides  by  two  an- 
chors. Dana. 

hAwsE'-BLOCK,  re.  (Naut.)  A  block  of  wood 
fitted  into  a  hawse-hole  at  sea.  Dana, 

hAWSE'-HOLE,  re.  {Naut.)  The  hole  in  the  bows 
through  which  the  cable  runs.  Dana, 

hAwsE'-PIE-C5S,  re.  pi.  {Naut.)  Timbers 
through  which  trie  hawse-holes  are  cut.    Dana. 

HAw'S^^R,  re.  {Naut.)  A  large  rope  or  small  ca- 
ble ;  —  written  also  halser.  Mar.  Diet. 

HAw'THORN,  n.  [A.  S.  hmg-thorn;  hmg,  a  hedge, 
and  thorn,  a  thorn.]  {Bot.)  A  beautiful  shrub 
that  bears  the  haw,  and  is  often  used  for 
hedges  ;  the  whitethorn  ;  Crattsyus.       Loudon. 

HAW'THORN-FI.Y,  n.    A  species  of  fly.  Walton. 

HAY  (ha),  n.     [M.  Goth,  hawi  ;    A.  S.  heg  ;   Dut. 

hovi ;  Frs.  hea ;  Ger.  hcu  ;    Sw.  ho ;    Icel.  hey.] 

Grass  cut  and  dried  for  fodder.     "Make  hay 

while  the  sun  shines."  Camden. 

To  dance  the  liay,  to  dance  in  a  ring.  SJialc. 

HAY  (ha),  n.   [A.  S.  hag ;  Dut.  haag.  —  Fr.  hate.] 

1.  t  A  hedge  or  haw.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  net  which  encloses  the  haunt  of  an  ani- 
mal. "Conies  are  destroyed  by  hays'*  Mortimer. 

t  HAY,  v.  re.     To  lay  snares  for  rabbits.      Huloet. 

HAY,  V.  re.  [Ger.  heuen.]  To  dry  and  cure  grass  ; 
to  make  hay.  Wright. 

HAy'-BI'RD,  re.  {Ornith.)  An  English  bird  of 
the  family  Miiscicapidm  or  fly-catchers ;  beam- 
bird  ;  spotted  fly-catcher.  Booth. 

HAY'-BOTE,  re.  [A.  S.  heg,  hay,  and  bot,  com- 
pensation.] 

1.  {Law.)  A  fine  for  breaking  fences. 

Simmonds, 

2.  An  old  allowance  of  wood  to  a  tenant  for 
repairing  hedges  or  fences.  Simmonds. 

HAY'-COCK  (ha'kBk),  re.     A  heap  of  fresh  hay. 

"  The  tanned  hay-cock  in  the  field."        Milton. 

HAY'-C6t-T{;r,  re.     A  machine  for  cutting  hay. 

hAye^'INE,  re.       {Min.)  Borate  of  lime,  occur- 


ring in  masses  of  interwoven  silky  fibres ;  —  so 
called  in  honor  of  A.  A.  Hayes.  Dana. 

HAY'-FIELD,  re.     A  field  where  hay  is  gathered. 

HAY'-FORK,  re.     A  fork  for  turning  over  hay,  or 

for  lifting  it  into,  or  from,  the  cart.  Simmonds. 
hAy'JNG,  re.    The  employment  of  making  hay ; 

haymaking.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

HAY'-KNIFE,  n.  An  instrument  for  cutting  hay 
out  of  the  stack  or  mow.  Farm.  Ency. 

HA  Y'-L6FT,  re.     A  loft  to  put  hay  in.  Gay. 

HAY'MAK-jpR,  n.     One  employed  in  making  hay. 

HAy'MAK-!NG,  «.  The  operation  of  cutting 
down,  drying,  and  preparing  forage  grasses  and 
other  forage  plants  for  winter  use.  Brande. 

HAY'-MAR-K5T,  re.  A  place  appropriated  to  the 
sale  of  hay.  Todd. 

HAY'-M0W,re.  A  mow  or  large  mass  of  hay.  Todd. 
HAY'-RICK,  re.  A  rick  or  large  pile  of  hay.  Todd. 
HAY'-STACK,  re.     A  stack  of  hay.  Todd. 

HAY'-STALK  (ha'siSiwk),  re.  A  stalk  of  hay.  Todd. 
HAY'THORN,  re.     Hawthorn.  Scott. 

fHAY'WARD  (ha'ward),  re.  [hay,  in  the  sense  of 
hedge,  and  ward.]  An  officer  who  had  the  care 
of  the  cattle  of  a  town,  village,  or  manor,  and 
who  was  especially  bound  to  prevent  them  from 
cropping  and  from  breaking  the  hedges  of  en- 
closed grounds.    [Eng.]  Brande. 

HAZ'ARD,  re.    [It.  azzardo ;  Sp.  azar  ;  Fr.  hasard.] 
1.  f  A  game  at  dice.  Chaucer, 

•  2.  Chance  ;  accident ;  fortuitous  event. 


I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 

And  I  wiU  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 


Shak. 

The 

'en. 


3.   Danger;    risk;    peril;    jeopardy.      "T 
hazard  I  have  run  to  see  you.  Drydt 

Syn.  —  See  Chance. 
hAz'ARD,  v.  a.     [It.  azzardare;  Fr.  hasarder.] 

\i.   HAZARDED  ;  pp.   HAZARDING,  HAZARDED.] 

1.  To  put  in  danger  ;  to  expose  to  chance. 

Passionate  men  ignorantly  call  it  courage  to  haxard  their 
lives  in  their  own  private  quarrels.  Clarice, 

2.  To  run  the  risk  of;  to  venture  ;  to  risk. 

Nor  is  the  benefit  proposed  to  be  obtained  equal  to  the  evil 
hazarded.  Clarice. 

HAZ'ARD,  V.  re.  To  stand  the  hazard  ;  to  try  the 
chance;  to  adventure;  to  risk. 

I  pray  you,  tarry;  pause  a  day  or  two 

Before  you  hazard.  Shak. 

HAZ'ARD-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  hazard  or  chance. 
"  A  hazardahle  piece  CTf  art."  Browne. 

HAZ'ARD-:5;r,  re.     One  who  hazards.         Chaucer. 

HAZ'ARD-OtJs,  a.  Exposed  to  hazard ;  danger- 
ous ;  perilous.  "  Hazardous  attempt."    Dryden. 

HAZ'ARD-OtJS-LY,  ad.  With  danger  or  chance. 

t  HAZ'ARD-RY,  re.     1.  Gaming.  Spenser. 

2.    Adventurousness ;     rashness.        *'  Hasty 

wrath  and  heedless  hazardry."  Spenser. 

hAZE,  re.     [Etymology  unknown.]     Fog ;  mist ; 

watery  vapor;  Burke* 

HAZE,  V.  re.  To  be  foggy  or  misty.  [Local.]  Ray. 

HAZE,  V.  a.     1.  To  amaze  ;  to  frighten  ;  to  scare. 

—  See  Hase.  Ainsworth. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  punish  by  hard  work.     Dana. 

HA'ZEL  (ha'zl),  re.  [A.  S.  hcesl ;  Dut.  hazelaar  ; 
Ger.  hasel ;  Dan.  Sg  Sw.  hassel ;  Icel.  hasl.] 
{Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Corglics.  Loudon. 

hA'ZEL   (ha'zl),    a.     1.  Of  the   color  of  hazel; 

light  brown.     "  Hazel  eyes."  Shak. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  hazel.  Mason. 

HA'ZEL-EABTH  (ha'zl-erth),  re.  A  kind  of  red 
loam.  WrigJit. 

HA'ZEL-LY  (ha'zl-e),  a.  Inclined  to  a  light  brown. 
"  Hazelly  loam."  Mortimer. 

HA'ZEL-NUT,  re.  [A.  S.  hiesl-nutu.]  The  fruit 
of  the  hazel.  Loudon. 

/57?'  The  common  hazel-nui  is  the  fruit  of  the  spe- 
cies Corytus  avellajui. 

HA'ZI-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  hazy.  Fielding. 

t  IIA'ZLE,  v.  a.     To  make  dry  ;  to  dry. 


That  happy  wind  did  hazle  and  dry  up  the  forlorn  dregs 
and  slime  of  Noah's  deluge.  "        " 


Rogers. 
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HAZY 

HA'ZY,  a.  Dark ;  foggy ;  misty.  "  Hazy  weather." 

HE  (he  or  lipl,  pron.     [A,  S.  he ;  Dut.  hy ;  Frs, 
Ai.]      [/;os.    HIS;    o&/.    HIM.  —  pi.   tkey;   pos. 

THEIRS;    Ohj.  THEM.] 

1.  The  man,  male  being,  or  object  personified 
and  considered  as  male,  that  was  named  before. 


Did  this  in  CnjBar  Bcem  ambitious? 
Yet  Brutue  says  Ac  was  anibilioue, 
And.  Burc  he  is  an  honorable  man. 


Sliak. 


2.  Any  man  or  person. 

//e  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  aurely.         Prov.  x.  9. 
JJ®*  He  is  sometimes  used  adjectively  for  maU-^  as, 
"  A  /le-goat."    Formerly  Ae,  in  all  its  cases,  was  fre- 
quently used  for  it. 

For  every  labor  sometimes  must  liave  rest, 

Or  else  long  may  Ae  not  endure.  Chaucer. 

/i^  '•  The  Anglo-Saxon  personal  pronoun  was  in  the 
nominative  singular,  he  for  the  masculine,  lied  for  the 
feminine,  and  hit  for  the  neuter.  He  we  still  retain  ; 
for  hed  we  liave  substituted  sAe,  apparently  a  modifi- 
cation of  se6,  the  feminine  demonstrative  (se,  se6, 
tkact) ;  hit  we  have  converted  into  it,  though  the  as- 
pirate is  still  often  heard  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  TJie 
genitive  was  hire  for  the  feminine  (whence  our  mod- 
ern her)  and  his  both  for  masculine  and  neuter."  O. 
L.  Craik. 

HEAD  (hSd),  n.  [Goth,  haubith;  A.  S.  heafod,  or 
heafd ;  Frs.  haved,  or  hand ;  Dut.  hoof^ ;  Ger. 
haupt\  Dan.  hoved\  Sw.  hiifoud ;  Icel.  hqftid. 
—  Wachter  derives  the  Ger.  haupt  from  hebeUj 
to  raise ;  Ihre,  the  Sw.  hufvud  from  /«(/",  high, 
haefwa,  to  raise  on  high. — Tooke  considers  head 
as  the  past  participle  of  heave^  or  the  A.  S,  hea~ 
fod  as  the  past  participle  of  heafaii^  to  heave.] 

1.  That  part  of  an  animal  which  is  the  seat 
of  sensation,  and  in  man  of  thought ;  —  in  man, 
the  highest  part  of  his  frame ;  m  other  crea- 
tures, the  highest  or  the  foremost  part. 

2.  The  top  of  any  thing,  particularly  when 
larger  than  the  rest.  *' Trees  which  have  large 
and  spreading  heads.""*  Woodward.  '*The  head 
of  a  nail  or  of  a  pin."     Watts. 

3.  The  fore  part  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  ship. 

Hie  galleys  moor; 
Their  heads  are  turned  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  shore.  Drj/den. 

4.  The  part,  as  of  a  bed,  where  the  head  rests. 

Israel  bowed  upon  the  bed's  head.         Gen.  xlvii.  31. 

5.  The  principal  or  chief  part ;  as,  **  The  head 
of  an  axe  or  of  a  hammer  —  as  distinguished 
from  the  handle. 

A  man  feteheth  a  stroke  with  the  axe  to  cut  down  th^  tree, 
and  the  head  slippeth  from  the  helve.  Dent.  xix.  5. 

6.  The  part  considered  as  the  source,  origin, 
or  point  whence  enlargement  proceeds  ;  as, 
**  The  head  of  a  stream  "  ;  *'  The  head  of  a  bay." 

7.  Subject  to  be  enlarged  upon  ;  principal 
topic  ;  as,  "The  heads  of  a  discourse." 

8.  A  person  to  whom  others  are  subordinate; 
one  who  directs  ;  a  chief";  a  leader ;  a  principal. 

Your  Jiead  I  him  appoint.  Milton, 

9.  Place  of  command  or  of  honor. 

An  army,  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  head  of 
them.  Addison. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  justices  had  taken  their  places 
upon  the  bench,  they  made  room  ibr  the  old  knight  at  the 
Iteofl  of  them.  Addison. 

10.  A  person  with  respect-  to  individuality, 
countenance,  presence,  &c. 

If  there  be  sixinillionsof  people,  then  there  are  about  tour 
acres  for  every  head,  Qraunt, 

"With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  sliade  of  night, 
And  never  show  thy  fiead  by  day  or  light.  Shak. 

11.  An  animal,  considered  singly  or  collec- 
tively. "  A  certain  rate  per  head  upon  cattle." 
Arbuthnot.  "Thirty  thousand  head  of  swine." 
Addison. 

12.  The  brain,  as  the  seat  of  the  mind ;  the 
understanding;  mind;  thought. 

Work  with  all  the  ease  and  speed  you  can  without  break- 
ing your  head.  Dryden. 
■We  laid  our  heads  together  to  consider  what  grievances  the 
nation  had  suffered  under  King  George.                     Addison. 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  near  the  heart.  Pope. 
A  man  takes  it  into  his  head  to  do  mischief.  Home. 

13.  An  assembled  body;  —  applied  particu- 
larly to  an  armed  force. 

A  mighty  and  a  fearful  Aearfthey  arc.  Shah. 

14.  Height  of  water  in  a  stream  or  basin, — 
applicable  to  the  driving  of  a  wheel. 

A  mill  driven  by  a  fall  of  water,  whose  virtual  Jiead  is  ten 
feet.  Gi'ier. 

15.  That  which  rises  on  the  top,  as  foam. 
*' Beating  down  i\ie  head  or  "yeast  into  it  [the 
liquor]."  Mortimer. 

16.  Turning  point ;  crisis  ;  pitch.  "  The  indis- 
position ...  is  grown  to  such  a  head."  Addison. 
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17.  The  end,  as  of  a  barrel  or  cask. 

18.  (Hunting.)  The  state  of  a  deer's  horn  by 
which  his  age  is  known.  *'  A  buck  of  the  first 
head"  Shak. 

19.  {Paint.  &  Sculp.)  The  representation  of 
the  head  of  a  person.  Fairholt. 

20.  {Costume.)  Dress  for  the  head. 

When  they  [ladies]  have  teasefl  their  husbands  to  buy 
thciii  a  laced  /lead,  or  a  fine  petticoat.  Swift. 

21.  (Naut.)  The  carved  ornamental  work  at 
the  prow  of  a  vessel. 

JB^K  it  is  a  carved  figure,  it  is  called  a  Jigure- 
head  j  if  simple  carved  work,  bending  over  and  out,  a 
biUet-head ;  and  if  bending  in,  like  tile  head  of  a 
violin,  ajiddle-fiead,     Dana. 

A  head  of  hair,  hair  that  covers  Ilie  head  ;  growth 
of  hair.  —  By  the  head,  {Maut.)  noting  the  state  of  a 
vessel  when  her  head  is  lower  in  the  water  than  lier 
stern.  Dana. — Head  and  cars,  with  the  entire  per- 
son; completely;  wholly.  —  Head  and  shoulders,  by 
force;    violently.    "They   bring  in  every  figure  of 

speech  head  anil  shoulders."    Fetton I3y  the  lieiglit 

of  the  head  and  shoulders  ;  by  far ;  as,  "  He  is  head 
and  shoulders  above  other  men."  —  Heads  of  houses, 
the  masters  of  the  several  colleges  in  tlie  Elnglish  uni- 
versities. —  Head  or  tail,  the  part  of  a  coin  bearing  a 
head  or  other  principal  figure,  or  the  reverse ;  —  a 
phrase  used  in  throwing  up  a  coin  to  determine  a 
stake  or  a  choice. — Of,  on,  or  to  one^s  own  head,  ac- 
cording to  one's  own  will To  come,  get,  or  grow  to 

a  head,  to  suppurate,  as  a  boil :  —  to  come  to  a  crisis. 

— To  get  head,  to  gain  power  or  strength.    Milton 

To  give  the  head,  {Man.)  to  give  license.  Shal;.  South. 
— To  make  head  against,  to  resist. — To  turn  head,  to 
turn  the  face  or  front.     Dryden. 

Syu.  —  See  Chief. 

HEAD  (hSd),  a.  Chief;  principal;  first;  highest. 
"  The  head  workman."  Dr.  Johnson. 

HEAD  (hSd),  V.  u.  p.  HEADED  ;  pp.  HEADING, 
HEADED.! 

1.  To  lead ;  to  direct ;  to  govern  ;  to  rule. 
"From  him  that  heads  an  army."  South. 

2.  To  kill  by  taking,  away  the  head ;  to  be- 
head ;  to  decapitate.  Shak. 

3.  To  fit  with  a  head ;  to  put  a  head  on  ;  as, 
*'  To  head  an  arrow."  Spenser. 

4.  To  go  in  front  of,  in  order  to  stop  or  op- 
pose. Wriffht. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  blow  against,  as  the  wind 
when  opposed  to  the  course  of  a  ship.  "  The 
wind  heads  us."  Wright. 

To  head  down  trees,  to  lop  or  cut  oif'  their  heads  or 
tops. 

HEAD,  V.  n.     1.  To  form  u  head,  as  a  plant ;    to 

originate.  ^  Smart. 

2.  To  be  pointed  in  a  certain  direction,  as  a 

ship ;  to   have   the   head  turned  to   a   certain 

course.  Smart. 

h6aD'A£!HE  (hSd'ak),  n.  Aching  or  pain  in  the 
head ;  cephalalgy.  Sidney. 

HiJAD'AjGH-Y,  a.     Causing  headache.      Qu.  Rev. 

HEAD'-AT-TIRE',  n.  Dress  or  ornament  for  the 
head;  head-dress.  Com/reve. 

HEAD'-BAND  (hed'b&nd),  ».     1.  A  fillet  for  the 

head  ;  a  top-knot.  Johnson. 

2.  The  band  at  each  end  of  a  book.  Johison. 

HiSAD'-BOAED,  n.  A  board  at  the  head,  as  of  a 
bed,  &c.  Loudon. 

HEAD'b6e-6UGH  (hed'biir-6),  n.  Formerly  the 
chief  officer  of  a  borough ;  now  an  officer  sub- 
ordinate to  a  constable.     [England.]     Camden. 

HEAp'-CHEE§E,  n.  Parts  of  the  head  or  feet  of 
swine  cooked,  chopped,  and  pressed  into  the 
form  of  cheese.  Bartlett. 

HEAD'-DRESS,  n.     1.  A  dress  or  covering  for  a 

woman's  head.  Simmonds. 

There  is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  lady's  Jiead- 

ftress.    Within  my  own  memory,  I  have  known  it  to  rise  and 

tall  within  thirty  dcfjrees.  Addison. 

2.  An  ornament  on  the  head,  as  a  tuft. 

..n4'T^°"?  ^"^^  the  males  very  often  appear  in  a  most  beau- 
tiful head-dress.  Addisoii. 

HE.iD'^D  (hSd'ed),  a.  Having  a  head;  — much 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  cle'ar-AearfefZ.  Dryden. 

HEAD'^R  (hed'er),  n.     1.  One  who  heads  a  party. 

2.  One  who  heads  nails  or  pins.     Simmonds. 

3.1  A  cooper  who  closes  casks.        Simmonds. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  brick  or  stone  with  its  head  or 

short  face  in  front.  Moxon. 

HEAD'fAst,  n.     {Naut.)  A  rope  at  the  head  of  a 
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ship,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  fast  to  a  fixed 
object  on  shore.  Totten. 

HEAD'-PiRST,  ad.    With  the  head  foremost. 

HEAD'-rORE-MOST,  ad.     Rashly  ;  precipitately. 

t  HEAD'FUL,  u,.     Reflecting ;  heedful.     Fairfax. 

HiSAD'FUL,  n.  As  much  as  the  head  can  hold. 
"  A  headful  of  wit."  Ford. 

HEAD'-GAE-GLE  (licd'gir-gl),  n.  A  disease  in 
cattle.  Mortimer. 

HflAD'-eEAR  (hSd'ler),  n.  Dress  of  a  woman's 
head;  head-dress.  Burton. 

HEAD'J-LY,  o(Z.    Rashly ;  impetuously.   Tillotson. 

HEAD'i-NESS,  n.    1.  Hurry  ;  rashness.       Locke. 
2.  Stubbornness ;  obstinacy.  Johnson. 

HEAD'JNG,  n.  1.  Materials  for  the  head  of  any 
work  or  of  any  vessel,  as  a  cask.  Smart. 

2.  Foam  on  liquor  ;  head. 

3.  Enumeration  of  subjects  or  contents.  CA.OJ. 

HEAD'ING-COURSE  (-kiSrs),  n.  {Arch.)  A  course 
which  consists  entirely  of  headers.         Brande. 

HEAD'ING-JOINT,  ».  {Carp.)  The  joint  of  two 
or  more  boards  made  at  right  angles  to  the 
fibres.  Wright. 

HEAD'-KNOT  (hSd'not),  n.  A  bandage  for  the 
head.  Prior. 

HEAD'-LACE,  n.     Hair-lace.  Booth. 

HEAD'LAND  (hSd'ljnd),  n.     1.    {Geog.)    A  term 
nearly  synonymous  with  cape,  mull,  or  promon- 
tory. Brande. 
2.  A  ridge  or  border  of  unploughed  land  at 
the  ends  of  furrows,  or  along  a  fence  or  hedge. 

Now  down  with  the  grass  upon  Jteadlands  about.      Tusser. 

HEAD'-LEDp-p?,  n.  pi.  {Ship-building .)  The 
thwartship  pieces  which  frame  the  hatchways 
or  ladder-ways  of  ships.  Weale. 

HEAD'LfSS  (hed'les),  a.  1.  Having  no  head; 
without  a  head.     "  Headless  necks."  Shak. 

2.  Without  a  chief,  or  ruler.  "They  made 
the  empire  stand  headless."  Raleigh. 

3.  Wanting  in  prudence  or  judgment ;  incon- 
siderate ;  ignorant ;  heedless!  "  Headless  hard- 
iness." E.  K.  on  Spenser. 

4.  Without  foundation  ;  groundless.  "  Head- 
less old  wives'  tales."  Fotherby. 

HEAD'-LINE,  n.  The  line  at  the  top  of  a  page 
of  a  book.  Brande. 

HEAD'-LINE§,  re.  pZ.  {Naut.)  The  lines  or  ropes 
which  are  next  to  the  yards.  Ash. 

HEAD'lOng  (hed'long),  a.  1.  Steep  ;  abrupt ;  pre- 
cipitous.    "  Headlong  wave."  Milton. 

2.  Sudden  ;  precipitate.  "  It  came  to  a  head- 
long overtlirow."  Sidney. 

3.  Rash  ;  thoughtless.  Johnson. 
HEAD'LONG  (lied'lSng),  ad.     1.  With  the  head 

foremost;  pronely.  Dryden. 

2.  Rashly  ;    without  thought ;    precipitately  ; 

hastily.     "Fnsh.Um  headlong."  South. 

HfiAD'LUGGED  (hed'liigd),  a.     Dragged  by  the 

head;  dragged  with  violence.  Shak. 

HEAD'-MAIN,  n.  A  principal  ditch  drawn  from 
a  river,  &c.,  in  order  to  convey  water  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  land.     '  Loudon. 

HEAD'MAN,  ra.  _;  pi.  hEad'men.  [A.  S.  heafod- 
more.]  A  chief ;  a  leader ;  a  principal  man. 
"  The  headman  of  a  jury."  Huloet. 

HEAD'-MAs-Ti^R,  n.  The  principal  master  of  a 
school.  Boswell. 

HEAD'-MON-py  (h8d'miSn-e),  n.  A  capitation 
tax ;  a  poll-tax.  Milton. 

H£AD'MOST,a.  (JVatJif.)  Most  advanced ;  first.^«/t. 

HEAD'MOULD-SHOT  (li6d'moId-sh5t),  re.  [Med.) 
An  affection  of  the  skulls  of  infants,  consisting 
in  the  overlapping  of  the  edges  of  the  sutures. 

Quincy. 

HEAD'-P.\pE,  re.  {Printing.)  The  beginning  of 
a  subject.  Adams. 

fHEADTAN  (hed'pSn),  n.  [A.  S.  hcafod-pann.'j 
The  brain-pan  ;  the  skull.  Todd. 

f  HEAD'-PENCE,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  lieafde-penniiir.l 
A  kind  of  poll-tax.  Todd. 
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HEAD'-PIECE   (hed'pBs),  re.      1.   Armor  for  the 

head ;  a  helmet ;  a  morion.  Sidney. 

2.  Understanding ;  force  of  mind.  Shak. 

Eumenes  had  the  best  head~pieca  of  all  Alexander's  cap- 
tains. I'ridcaux, 

HEAD'-POST,  n.  The  post  in  the  stall  of  a  stable 
which  is  nearest  the  manger.  Ojilvie. 

HEAD'-aUAR'T^R§  (hSd'kwor'terz),  n.pl. 

1.  The  place  of  residence  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  an  army,  or  from  which  orders  are 
issued.  Collier. 

2.  A  place  of  general  rendezvous  of  soldiers. 

IliSAD'-EAILS,  n.  pi.  (Ship-building.)  The  ellip- 
tic rails  at  the  head  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

IIEAD'-RAN^-^R,  re.  The  chief  ranger,  or  su- 
perintendent of  a  forest.  Baur. 

HEAD'-ROPE,  n.  (Naut.)  That  part  of  the  bolt- 
rope  which  terminates  the  sail  on  the  upper 
edge,  to  which  it  is  fastened.  Ash. 

HEAD'-SAIL,  re.  {Naut.)  A  sail  that  is  set  for- 
ward of  the  foremast.  Dana. 

IIEAD'-SEA,  re.  The  waves  that  meet  the  head 
of  a  vessel.  Smart. 

HEAD'-SER-VANT,  re.     The  principal  servant. 

HEAD'-SHAKE,  re.  A  significant  shake  or  mo- 
tion of  the  head.  Shak. 

HEAD'SHIP,  re.  The  office  of  a  head  or  principal ; 
dignity ;  authority.  Blackstone.     Burke. 

HEAD^'MAN  (hedz'mjn),  re. ;  pi.  hEad^'men.  One 
who  cuts  oft  heads  ;  an  executioner.      Dryden. 

HEAD'-SPKING,  re.  Afountain;  origin.  Stapleton. 

HEAD'STALL,  re.  The  part  of  a  bridle  which  is 
fastened  upon  the  head  of  a  horse .  Shak. 

HEAD'-STOcK,  re.  (Itlech.)  The  framing  used  for 
supporting  the  gudgeons  of  a  wheel.      Brande. 

HEAD'-STONE   (liSd'ston),  re.      1.    The  first   or 

capital  stone  ;  the  corner-stone.  Ps.  cxviii. 

2.  A  stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave  ;  gravestone. 

HEAD'STRONG,  a.  1.  Not  easily  restrained ; 
violent ;  ungovernable  ;  obstinate  ;  stubborn  ; 
heady;  self-willed.  " Headstrong  m.\iX\At\ii.es,." 
Milton.    "  T\ie  headstrong  hoy ."  Dryden. 

2.  Marked  by  self-will  or  obstinacy.  "A  head- 
strong course."  Dryden. 
Syn. —  See  Obstimacy. 
HEAD'STRONG-NESS,  re.     Obstinacy.        Gayton. 

HEAD'-TIRE  (hed'tir),  n.  Attire  for  the  head  ; 
head-gear  ;  head-dress.  A.  Willet. 

HEAD'-WAY,  re.     1.  {Naut.)  The  motion  of  ad- 
vancing ;  progression.  Mar.  Diet. 
2.    (Arch.)  Clear   height-  under  an   arch,  or 
over  a  stair-way,  &c.  Wright. 

HEAD'-WiND,  n.     A  contrary  wind.  Smart. 

HEAD'-WORK  (hed'wiirk),  ii.  1.    Labor  of  the 

mind  or  intellect.  Lee. 

2.  (Arch.)    Ornaments  on  the  key-stone  of 

an  arch.  Gicilt. 

HEAD'-WORK-MAN  (hed'wurk-m»n),  re.  The  fore- 
man or  chief  workman.  Swift. 

HEAD'Y  (hgd'de),  a.  1.  Apt  to  affect  the  head. 
"  A  sort  of  wine  which  was  very  heady."  Boyle. 

2.  Self-willed ;  obstinate  ;  ungovernable  ;  im- 
petuous ;  rash  ;  headstrong. 

Men  naturally  warm  and  heady  are  transported  with  the 
greatest  flush  of  good-nature.  Addison, 

3.  Rushing  violently.  "The  Aearfy  streams." 
Sandys.    "  Such  a  heady  current."     SJiak. 

HEAL  (hel),  V.  a.  [Goth,  hailian ;  A.  S.  halan  ; 
heel,  or  halu,  health ;  Dut.  heelen ;  Ger.  heilen ; 
Sw.  hela ;  Dan.  hel.']  [i.  healed  ;  pp.  healing, 

HEALED.] 

1.  To  restore  from  a  disease,  injury,  or  wound ; 
to  cause  to  be  well ;  to  cure. 

Great  multitudes  followed  him,  and  he  healed  them  all. 

Matt.  xij.  15. 

2.  To  cause  to  cicatrize.  "Balm  to  heal 
their  wounds."  Shak, 

3.  To  restore  from  any  state  of  unsoundness 
or  impurity  ;  to  purify. 

Saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters.    2  Kings  ij.  21. 

4.  To  reconcile ;  as,  "  To  heal  dissensions." 


HEAL,  V.  n.    1.  To  grow  well,  sound,  or  healthy. 

what  wound  did  ever  heat  but  by  degrees  ?  Sliah. 

2.  To  lie  on  one  side  ;  to  lean,  as  a  ship  :  — 

to  hold  downwards.  Halliwell. 

t  HEAL,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  helan."]  To  cover,  as  a  roof 
with  tiles,  slates,  &c.  —  See  Hele.  Todd. 

HEAL'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  healed ;  that 
may  be  cured.  Sherwood. 

HEALD§,  re.  pi.  The  harness  for  guiding  the 
warp  threads  in  a  loom  ;  heddle.  Brande. 

HEAL'^R  (hel'er),  re.    One  who  cures  or  heals. 

t  HEAL'FUL,  a.  That  heals  or  cures.  "  Water 
of  healful  wisdom."  Ecelus.  xv.  3. 

HEAL'ING  (hel'jng),  re.     1.  The  act  or  the  power 

of  curing.     "  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  with 

healing  in  his  wings."  Mai.  iv.  2. 

2.  t  A  covering.  —  See  Heling.  Todd. 

HEAL'ING,  a.  That  tends  to  heal ;  sanative  ;  mild ; 
gentle  ;  assuasive.     "  Healing  words."    Milton. 
Healing  arty  the  science  of  medicine. 

HEAL'ING-Ly,  ad.    So  as  to  heal.  Clarke. 

HEALTH  (helth),  re.  [M.  Goth,  hails  ;  A.  S.  heelu, 
or  heel;  Ger.  S;  Icel.  heil;  Dan.  helfen;  Sw. 
helfa.] 

1.  Soundness  of  body ;  freedom  from  disease, 
sickness,  or  pain. 

Health  is  the  faculty  of  performing  all  actions  proper  to  a 
human  body  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Quincji. 

2.  Moral  soundness ;  purity ;  goodness. 
"There  is  no  health  in  us."      Common  Prayer. 

3.  Wish  of  happiness,  —  used  in  drinking. 

Come,  love  and  health  to  all; 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.         Shah, 

HEALTH'FUL  (hSlth'ffil),  a.  1.  Having  health; 
free  from  disease  or  sickness ;  sound ;  healthy. 

Innocence  and  abstinence  would  have  kept  him  hcaUl^ful. 

South. 

2.  Conducive  to  health ;  salubrious ;  salu- 
tary ;  wholesome.    "  Healthful  food."    Dryden. 

3.  Conferring  moral  purity;  salutary. 

The  healthful  spirit  of  tliy  grace.  Com.  Prayer. 

Syn.  —  See  Healthy. 
HEALTH'FUL-LY,  ad.    In  a  healthful  manner. 

HEALTH'FUL-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
healthful.  Addison. 

HEALTH'-GIV-ING,  a.  Bestowing  health ;  salu- 
brious. Shak. 

HEALTH'I-LY,  ad.  Without  sickness  or  pain ; 
in  health  ;  soundly.  Sherwood. 

HEALTH'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  healthy 
or  free  from  sickness  ;  soundness.         Johnson. 

HEALTH'L^SS,  a.      1.  Without  health  ;   weak  ; 

sickly  ;  infirm.  "  A  healthless  body. "Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Not  conducive  to  health.  Bp.  Taylor. 

HEALTH'LfSS-NBSS,  re.  Want  of  health.  Taylor. 

HEALTH'-RE-STOR'JNG,  a.  Restoring  health  or 
soundness.  Rowe, 

tHEALTH'SOME  (helth'sum),  a.  Wholesome; 
salutary  ;  healthy.    "  Healthsome  air."      Shak. 

HEALTH'-WlSH-JNG,  re.    A  salutation.     Selden, 

HEALTH'Y  (helth'e),  a,  1.  Having  or  enjoying 
health ;  free  from  sickness  ;  sound  ;  hale. 

The  only  way  for  a  ricJi  man  to  be  healthy  is,  by  exercise 
and  abstinence,  to  live  as  if  he  were  poor.       Sir  W.  7'emple, 

2.  Conducive  to  health ;  wholesome  ;  salu- 
brious ;  salutiferous  ;  healthful. 

Gardening  or  husbandry  and  working  in  wood  are  healthy 
recreations.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Healthy  and  healthful  signify  not  only  en- 
joying health,  but  also  promoting  healtli ;  but  healthy, 
healthful,  and  -wholesome  are  less  positive  or  effective, 
than  salubrious  and  salutary.  That  is  wholesome 
which  does  no  injury  to  health ;  that  is  salubrious 
which  serves  to  improve  health  ;  that  is  salutary 
which  serves  to  remove  a  disorder.  Healthy  or  health- 
ful situation,  climate,  employment,  exercise ;  whole- 
some food  ;  salubrious  air  or  climate  ;  salutary  remedy, 
exercise  :  —  a  sound  or  hate  body  ;  sound  constitution, 
understanding,  or  mind ;  sane  mind  in  a  sane  body. 

HEAM  (hem),  re.  The  fetal  membrane,  or  secun- 
dine,  in  beasts.  Chambers. 

HEAP  (hep'),  re.  [A.  S.  %  Frs.  heap  ;  Dut.  hoop  ; 
Ger.  haufe  ;  Dan.  hob  ;  Sw.  hop ;  Icel.  h/ypr.] 


1.  An  aggregate  of  many  single  things  thrown 

together  ;  a  pile ;  an  accumulation  ;  a  mass. 

Not  so  much  a  regular  fiibric  as  a  7ica2i  of  shining  materials 
thrown  together  by  accident.  Johnson. 

2.  A  crowd ;  a  throng ;  a  multitude  :  —  a  clus- 
ter.   "  A  heap  of  vassals  and  slaves."     Bacon. 

HEAP,  V.  a.    [i.  HEAPED  ;  pp.  heaping,  heaped.] 

1.  To  throw  or  to  lay  in  a  heap  ;  to  throw  to- 
gether ;  to  pile ;  to  aniass  ;  to  accumulate. 

Get  riches  first,  get  wealth,  and  treasure  heap. 

Not  ditlicuU,  if  tliou  hearken  to  me.  Milton. 

2.  To  add  in  a  heap  or  large  quantity,     [k.] 

For  those  of  old 
And  the  late  dignities  heaped  up  to  them.  Shak, 

Syn.  —  To  heap  is  less  definite  than  topile.  Heap 
with,  or  without,  order ;  pile  regularly ;  lieap  stones  ; 
pile  wood.  To  accumulate  is  to  increase  by  continued 
additions,  or  to  add  heap  to  heap ;  to  amass  is  to  form 
into  a  mass.  To  accumulate  property  ;  amass  wealth. 
—  A  heap  of  stones  or  of  rubbish ;  a  pile  of  wood  or  of 
brick. 

HEAP'fR,  n.    One  who  makes  piles  or  heaps. 

HEAP'-KEEP-ipR,  re.  A  miner  who  attends  to 
the  cleaning  of  coal  on  the  surface.  Simmonds. 

t  HEAP'LY  (hep'le),  ad.     In  heaps.  Huloet. 

HEAP'y  (hSp'e),  a.  Lying  in  heaps.  "  Heapy 
waves."     Rowe.     "  Heapy  ruins."     Search, 

HEAR  (her),  i).  a,  [M.  Goth,  hausjan ;  A.  S.  hy- 
ran,  or  heran;  Dut.  hooren;  Frs.  hei'a;  Ger. 
haren  ;  Dan.  hare  ;  Sw.  hara ;  Icel.  heyra.  — 
See  Ear.]     [t.  heakd  ;  pp.  heauing,  heakd.] 

1.  To  perceive  or  have  cognizance  of  by  the 
ear  ;  as,  "  To  hear  a  noise." 

2.  To  learn  by  hearing ;  —  with  of. 

How  is  it  that  I  hear  this  o/theo?  Luke  xvi.  2. 

3.  To  give  audience  to  ;  to  allow  to  speak. 

He  sent  for  Paul,  and  heard  him  concerning  the  taith  in 
Christ.  Acts  xxiv.  24. 

4.  To  give  heed  to  ;  to  regard ;  to  obey. 
Everyone  that  is  of  the  truth  7ieareiAmy  voice.  Jbftnxviii.  37. 

5.  To  attend  to  favorably,  or  with  a  purpose 
of  compliance. 

They  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much 
speaking.  Matt.  vi.  7. 

And  Jesus  said.  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard 
me;  and  I  knew  that  thou  hearcst  mc  always.  John  xi.  41, 42. 

6.  To  attend  to  judicially  ;  to  try. 

Hear  the  causes,  and  judge  righteously.        Deut.  i.  IC. 

7.  To  acknowledge  or  accept  as  a  title  or  des- 
ignation.    [A  Latinism.] 

Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pure,  ethereal  stream. 

Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell?  Milton, 

To  hear  say,  an  elliptical  expression  for  to  hear  peo- 
ple say,  ot  to  hear  a  tldng  said,  —  To  hear  a  bird  sing,  to 
have  a  private  intimation.     Slialc, 

HEAR  (her),  v,  re.  1.  To  enjoy  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing ;  to  have  or  receive  sensations  by  the  ear. 

Princes  cannot  see  far  with  their  own  eyes,  nor  hear  with 
their  own  ears.  Temple, 

2.  To  listen;  to  hearken;  to  attend. 
So  spake  our  mother  Eve;  and  Adam  heard. 

Well  pleased,  but  answered  not.  Milton, 

3.  To  be  told  ;  to  have  an  account.  "  I  have 
heard  by  many  of  this  man."  Acts  ix.  13. 

To  hear  ill,  to  be  blamed.  Holland. — To  hear  well, 
to  be  praised. 

Syn.  —  To  hear  is  the  act  of  the  ear ;  to  hearken  or 
to  listen  is  an  act  of  the  ear  and  of  the  mind  in  con- 
junction. One  hears  involuntarily  ;  one  hearkens  and 
listens  with  attention.  To  overhear  is  to  catch  what 
was  not  intended  for  the  hearer.  Hear  a  sound  ;  li,<t- 
ten  that  you  may  hear  ;  hearken  to  a  whisper  or  to  ad- 
vice ;  never  overhear  scaudal. 

HEARD  (herd)  [hiird,  S.  W.  P..Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Scott;  herd,  Tv'6.],i.  &p.  from  hear. 

fl®-  "  We  frequently  hear  this  word  pronounced  so 
as  to  rhyme  with  feared.  But  if  this  were  the  true 
sound,  it  ought  to  be  written  heared,  and  considered 
as  regular :  the  short  sound,  like  herd,  is  certainly  tlie 
true  pronunciation,  and  the  verb  is  irregular."  Walker. 

t  HEARD,  re.    A  keeper.  —  See  Herd.       Gibson. 

tHEARD'GROOM,  re.     See  Hekdgroom.      Todd. 

HEAE'^R,  re.    One  who  hears ;  an  auditor.  Shak. 

HEAR'ING,  n.  1.  The  sense  by  which  sounds  are 
perceived.  "If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye, 
where  were  the  hearing."  1  Cor.  xii.  17. 

2.  Audience.  "Vouchsafe  me  hearing."  Shak. 

3.  Examination  of  a  cause  ;  judicial  trial. 

Paul  had  appealed  to  be  reserved  unto  the  hearing  of  Au- 
gustus. Acts  XXV.  21. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  Xs,  f,  short;   A,  5,  !,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArB,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HilR,  HER; 
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4.  Notice  by  the  ear  ;  reach  of  the  ear. 

The  fox  had  the  good  luck  to  be  within  Marina.  L' Estrange. 

IIEARK'EN  (hirk'kn),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  heorcnian; 
Diit.  harchen ;  Ger.  horchen.']    \i,  heakkened  ; 

pp.  HEAllKENINO,   HEAKKENED/] 

1.  To  be  engaged  in  hearing ;  to  listen ;  to 
hear. 

He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreame.  Shak. 

2.  To  attend  to ;  to  regard ;  to  give  heed, 
"  Hearken  to  the  pleadings  of  my  lips.'  'Job  xiii.  6. 

fHEARK'EiV  (hark'kn),  v.  a.  1.  To  hear  by  list- 
ening ;  to  give  or  lend  ear  to. 

But  here  she  comes;  I  fairly  step  aside. 

And  hearken,  if  1  may,  her  business  here.  Milton. 

2.  To  hear  with  attention  ;  to  regard. 

The  King  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 

To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit.  Shak. 

HEARK'EN-^R  (hark'kn-er),  n.  One  who  heark- 
ens. '•^  Hearkeners  of  rumors  and  tales."  Barret. 

t  HEAR'SAL  (her's^il),  7t.     Rehearsal.       Spenser. 

IIEAR'SAY  (her'sa),  n.   Report;  rumor.  Addison. 

HEAR'SAY,  a.  Disseminated  by,  or  foimded  on, 
rumor.     "  Hearsay  evidence."  Blackstone. 

HEARSE  (hers),  n.  [Goth,  hersa^  a  sepulchral 
mount  or  hill.  Sereniits.  —  A.  S,  hyrstan,  to 
adorn.  Tooke.  — Low  L.  hersia^  or  hercia^  a  can- 
dlestick like  a  harrow  (Old  Fr.  herce),  placed  at 
the  head  of  graves  or  of  cenotaphs.     Todd,'] 

1.  A  temporary  monument  set  over  a  grave. 

Ou'-  hearses,  here  in  England,  are  set  up  in  churches  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  a  year,  or  the  space  of  certain  months. 

Weaver, 

2.  The  receptacle  in  which  a  dead  body  is  de- 
posited. ' 

Beside  the  hearse  a  fruitful  palm-tree  grows.       Fairfax. 

3.  A  carriage  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the 
grave.  Johnson. 

4.  Among  sportsmen,  a  hind  in  the  second 
year  of  her  age.  Wright, 

HEARSE  (hers),  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  hearse ;  to 
lay  or  bury  in  a  hearse.  Shak. 

HEARSE'-CLOTH,  iv.  A  covering  for  a  hearse  ;  a 
pall.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

HEARSE'-LIKE  (hers'lik), w.  Mournful;  doleful; 
suitable  to  a  funeral. 

If  you  listen  to  "David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many 
hearse-like  airs  as  car;.ls.  Bacon. 

HEART  (hart),  n.  [M.  Goth,  hairto ;  A.  S.  heorte ; 
Dut.  hart;  Fis.  hei^t  i  G^v.  hej'z;  Dan.  hierte; 
Sw.  hjerta ;  Icel.  hiarta."] 

1.  The  muscle  which  is  the  seat  of  life  in  an- 
imals, the  blood  being  sent  by  its  contraction 
over  every  part  of  the  body.  Dimglison. 

2.  Vitality  ;  vigor ;  strength  ;  power ;  efficacy. 

Barley,  being  steeped  in  water,  will  sprout  half  an  inch, 
and  mueli  more,  uutd  the  heart  be  out.  Bacon. 

3.  The  inner  part  of  anything;  the  centre. 
**  The  heart  of  the  kingdom,"  Hayward.  "  The 
Aea?'^  of  trees,"  Boyle. 

4.  The  seat  of  the  will,  or  of  the  affections  and 
passions  ;  mind  ;  will. 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  life.  Prov.  iv.  23. 

A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance.  Prou.xv.lS. 

It  is  to  the  heart  we  refer  our  joys,  our  sorrows,  and  our 
tttfeetiona;  we  speak  of  a  pood-hearted  and  a  bad-hearted,  a 
hard-hearted  and  a  kind-hearted,  a  true-hearted  and  a  heart- 
less man.  ^.  Rev. 

5.  Affection  ;  love ;  liking ;  inclination  ;  re- 
gard.    "My  son,  give  me  thine  heart."' 

Prov.  xxiii.  26. 

Joab  perceived  that  the  king's  /tear*  was  towards  Absalom. 

•Z  Sam.  xiv.  1. 

6.  Courage;  confidence;  spirit;  firmness. 

Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  bond  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope.  Hilton. 

7.  Disposition;  purpose;  intent;  will.  "He 
had  a  heart  to  do  well."  Sidney. 

Tliou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thy  heart.     1  Kings  viii.  18. 

8.  Secret  thought, feeling, or  affection.  "She 
despised  him  in  her  heart."  2  Sam.  vi.  16. 

9.  Secret  meaning ;  hidden  intention. 

I  will  on  with  my  speech  in  your  praise, 

And  then  show  you  the  heart  of  my  message.         Shak. 

10.  An  appellation  of  kindness  or  of  encour- 
agement. 

Hey,  my  Jiearts]  cheerly,  my  ?iearts\  Shak. 

11.  The  utmost  degree ;  the  greatest  extent. 
"  To  the  very  hea7-t  of  loss."  Shak. 


12,  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  heart. 

13.  One  of  a  suit  of  cards  marked  with  the 
figure  of  a  heart.  Hoyle. 

A  }iard  Afflri,  insensibility  to  tender  afFections. — 
For  my  hearty  for  my  life,  or  for  tenderness.  Shak. 
—  To  find  in  the  hearty  to  be  inclined,  or  not  wholly 
averse. — To  get  or  Icam  by  hearty  to  comm.t  to  mem- 
ory. — To  lose  the  heart,  to  fall  in  love.  — To  take  or  Lay 
to  hearty  to  be  greatly  troubled  by,  or  grieved  at :  —  to 
be  zealous  or  ardent  about. 

t  HEART  (hart),  v.  a.  To  dishearten.  Bp.  Prideaux. 

HEART'A€HE  (hirt'ak),??.      Sorrow  ;  pang.  Shak. 

HEART'ACH-JNG,  n.  A  pain  of  the  heart ;  sor- 
row ;  anguish  of  mind.  Rowe. 

HEART'-AF-PECT'JNG,  a.     Affecting  the  heart. 

HEART'-AL-LUR'JNG,  a.  Suited  to  allure  or 
captivate  the  affections.  Wright. 

HEART'-AP-PALL'JNG,  a.  Dismaying  the  heart. 
"  A  heart-appalling  sight."  Thomson. 

HEART'-BL6od  (han'bltid),  n.  The  blood  of  the 
heart;  life.  Shalu 

HEART'-BOND,  n.  {Masonry.)  The  lapping  of 
one  stone  over  two  others,  in  the  walls  of  a 
building.  Crabb. 

HEART'-BREAK  (hart'brak),  n.  Overpowering 
sorrow.  "  Much  grief  and  heart-break."  Holland. 

HEART'-BREAK-f.R,  n.  That  which  breaks  the 
heart;  —  ludicrously  applied  to  a  woman's  curl 
or  other  ornament.  Hudihras. 

HEART'— BREAK-ING,  a.  Overpowering  with  sor- 
row ;  causing  anguish  of  mind.  Spenser. 

HEART'-BREAK-ING,  n.  Overpowering  grief. 
"TYiQ  heart-breakings  of  David."     Bp.  Taylor. 

HEART'-BRED,  a.     Bred  in  the  heart.  Crashaw. 

HEART'-BRO-KEN  (-kn),  a.  Having  the  heart 
overpowered  with  grief;  very  sorro^vful;  bro- 
ken-hearted; disconsolate;  inconsolable.  Todd. 

Deeply  im- 
You7ig. 

HEART'— BtJRN,  n.  Uneasiness  or  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  frequently  attended  by  a 
sense  of  gnawing  and  heat ;  cardialgia.  Brande. 

HEART'-BURNED  (hirt'biirnd),  a.  Having  the 
heart  inflamed.  Shak. 

HEART'-BURN-ING,  n.     1.  Heart-burn,     "  Car- 
dialgia or  heart-burning."  Woodward. 
2.  Discontent;  secret  enmity ;  grudge. 

In  great  changes,  there  will  remain  much  heart-burning 
among  the  meaner  people.  Swift. 

HEART'-BURN-ING_,  a.  Causing  discontent. 
"  Heart-burning  disagreements."       Middleton. 

HEART'-CHEER-ING,  a.  Affording  joy ;  animat- 
ing ;  inspiriting ;  encouraging.  More. 

HEART'-CHILLED  (hart'chlld),  a.  Having  the 
heart  chilled  or  distressed.  Shenstone. 

HEART'-CON-SUM'JNG,  a.  Distressing  the 
heart.     "Heart-consujning  care."         Edwards. 

HEART'-CQR-ROD'ING,  a.  Preying  on  the  heart. 
"  Heart-corroding  grief."  Pope. 

HEART'-DEAR  (hirt'dSr),  a.  Sincerely  beloved. 
"  My  heart-dear  Harry."  Shak. 

HEART'-DEEP  (h'irt'dep),  fif.  Rooted  in  the  heart. 
"Every  word  is  heart-deep."  Herbert, 

HEART'-D?-VOUR'ING,  a.  Corroding  the  vital 
source.  Congreve. 

HEART'-DIS-COUR'A(^-iNG,  a.  Depressing  the 
heart ;  highly-discouraging.  South. 

HEART'-EA^E  (hart'ez),  n.  Quiet;  tranquillity; 
heart's-ease.  —  See  Heart's-ease.  Shak. 

HEART'-EA§-ING  (hart'ez-ing),  a.  Giving  q^uiet. 
"  Heart-easing  mirth."  Milton. 

HEART'-EAT-ING,  a.  Preying  on  the  heart. 
"  Heart-eating  melancholy."  BuHon. 

HEART'JED  (h'art'ed),  a.  Seated  or  fixed  in  the 
heart.     "  My  cause  is  hearted"  Shak. 

S^  Used  chiefly  in  composition  ;  as,  hard-Aefl7-ie(Z, 
warm-Aearted,  &c. 


HEART'-BUK-IED   (hart'ber-rid),  . 
mersed. 


HEART'?D-NESS, 
heartiness,     [n.] 


Sincerity;    earnestness  ; 
Clarendon. 


HEART'EN   (hir'tn),  v.  a.       [A.  S.  hyrtan.']     [^. 

HEAltTENED;    pp.  HEARTENING,  HEAKTEXED.] 

1.  To  encourage;  to  animate;  to  enhearten. 

Cheer  these  noble  lords. 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence.         Shak. 

2.  To  restore  to  fertility,  as  soil.  May. 

HEART'EN-I<;r  (har'tn-er),  u.  That  which  heart- 
ens or  encourages.  Brown. 

HEART'_5X-PAND'lNG,a.  Expanding  the  heart. 
"  Heart-expanding  view."  Thomson. 

HEART'-FELT  (hart'felt),   a.     Felt  deeply,  or  at 

heart;  deep-felt;  home-felt. 

The  soul's  calm  sunshine  and  the  heart^felt  joy.      Pope. 
HEART'-GRIEF  (hart'gref),   n.     Affliction  of  the 

heart ;  deep  grief.  Milton. 

HEART'-GRIND-ING,  «.     Grinding  the  heart. 

HEARTH  (hartli)  [harth,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sin.  Wb. ;  berth,  Elphinston,  Buchanan']^  n.  [M. 
Goth,  haurja;  A.  S.  heorth,  or  hearth;  Dut. 
haard,  or  heerd ;  Frs.  hirth ;  Dan.  arite ;  Sw. 
hdrd\  Icel.  ar,  or  arn.'\ 

1.  The  pavement  of  a  room  adjoining  and 
under  that  part  of  a  chimney  on  which  a  fire  is 
made. 

A  fire  on  the  hearth  burning  before  him.       Jer.  xxxvi.  22. 

2.  The  house,  as  the  seat  of  comfort  or  of 
hospitality  ;  a  home.  Smart. 

j{l®="  Till  I  had  inspected  the  dictionaries,  I  could 
not  conceive  that  tlxere  were  two  pronunciations  of 
this  word  :  but  now  I  find,  that  Mr.  Elphinston,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Buchanan,  sound  the  diphthong  as  in 
earth  and  dearVi;  wliile  IVlr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Barclay, 
give  it  as  I  have  done."     Walker. 

HEART'-HARD-ENED  (-hUrd-nd),  a.  Having  the 
heart  hardened;  obdurate;  impenitent.i?flrmar. 

HEART'-HARD-EN-ING,  a.    Rendering  .cruel. 

HEART'-HA-TRgD,  n.  Thorough  detestation; 
deep  or  intense  hatred.  C.  J.  Fox. 

HEARTH'-Br66m,  n.  A  broom  used  for  sweep- 
ing the  hearth  ;  hearth-brush.  Boswell. 

HEARTH'-BRUSH,  n.  A  brush  used  for  sweep- 
ing the  hearth ;  hearth-broom.  Clarke. 

HEART'-HEAV-I-NESS,  n.  Heaviness  of  heart ; 
dejection  of  spirits  ;  despondency.  SJiak. 

HEART'-HEAV-ING,  n.  The  heaving  of  the  heart 
or  the  bosom.  Congreve. 

HEARTH'-MON-J^Y  (Ivarth'mun-e),  n.  {Law.) 
An  ancient  tax,  in  England,  upon  hearths;  — 
called  also  chimney -money.  Blackstone. 

HEARTH'-PEN-NY.  n.  [A.  S.  heorth-pening .'] 
Same  as  Heabtk-monet.  To'dd. 

HEARTH'-RUG,  n.  An  ornamental  rug  of  car- 
pet-work laid  before  a  fire-hearth.     Simnionds. 

HEARTH'-STONE,  n.     1.  Fireside.  Scott. 

2.    Soft   stone   for  whitening  door-steps,  or 

paving-stones  in  a  yard,  &c.  Simmonds. 

HEART'-HUM-BLED  (-hum-bid),  a.  Humbled  at 
heart.  Clarke, 

HEART'I-LY  (h'irt'e-le),  ad.  1.  In  a  hearty  man- 
ner; from  the  heart ;  fully;  sincerely;  cordial- 
ly.    "  1  heartily  forgive  them."  Shak. 

2.  With  resolution  ;  with  ardor.  "  He  would 
do  it  vigorously  and  heartily."  Atterbury. 

3.  "With  eager  desire  or  appetite.  "  As  for 
my  eating  heartily  of  the  food."  Addison. 

HEART'J-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  hearty ;  free- 
dom from  hypocrisy  ;  sincerity  ;  earnestness. 

HEART'L^SS  (h'drt'Ies),  cr.      1.  Void  of  courage ; 

spiritless.     "  The  heartless  hare."  Spenser. 

2.  Destitute  of  afiection;  cold;   indiff"erent ; 

unfeeling ;  apathetic.  S/iiart. 

HEART'L^.SS-LY,  ad.  In  a,  heartless  manner  ; 
without  affection  or  courage.  Armstrong. 

HEART'L;ESS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  heart- 
less ;  want  of  afiection  or  spirit.  Bp.  Hall. 

HEART'L^T,  n.     A  little  heart.  Good. 

HEART'-LIKE,  a.   Resembling  the  heart.  JodreU. 

t  HEART'LING^.   A  familiar  exclamation.  Shak. 

HEART'-OF-FEND'ING,  a.     Afflicting  or  wound- 
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HEART-PEA 

HEART'-PEA  (hart'pe),  n.  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  othenvise  called  heart-seed  ; 
Cardiospermum.  —  See  Heaet-seed.      Miller. 

IIEART'-PIERQ-ING,  a.  Penetrating  or  grieving 
the  heart  or  soul.  Pope. 

IIEART'-PU-RI-FY-ING,  a.     Purifying  the  heart. 

IlEART'-QUELL-JNG,  u,.  Conquering  or  subdu- 
ing the  affections.  Spenser, 

HEART'-REND-ING,  a.  Killing  or  oppressing 
■with  anguish  ;  causing  deep  anguish.       Waller. 

HEART'— RI^-jNG,  n.  A  rising  of  the  passions  or 
feelings  in  opposition.  WrigM. 

IIEART'-ROB-BING,  a.  1.  f  Ecstatic;  blissful. 
^^  HeaH-robbing  gladness."  Spenser. 

2.  Stealing  the  affections. 

Drawn  with  the  power  of  a  lieari-rdlibing  eye.     iSpenser, 

IIEART'S'-BLOOD  (hws'blud),  n.  The  blood  of 
the  heart ;  heart-blood.  Shak. 

HEART'-SEARCH-ING,  a.  Probing  the  heart; 
searching  the  secret  affections.  Cowper. 

IIEAKT'S'-EA§E  (hirts'Sz),  n.  1.  Peace  of  mind ; 
tranquillity ;  quiet ;  serenity.  Shak. 

2.  A  toy  or  ornament ;  a  bawble. 

He  gave  me  a  heart' n-ease  of  silk  for  a  new-year'e  gift. 

Queen  Katnafine  Howard. 

3.  {Bot.)    An  annual   ornamental   plant ;   a 
species  of  violet ;   Viola  tricolor.  Loudon. 

HEART'-SEED,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
climbing  plants  of  the  genus  Cardiospermum  ;  — 
60  named  in  allusion  to  their  round  seeds,  which 
are  marked  with  a  spot  like  a  heart.      Loudon. 

HEART'-SHAPED  (-shapt),  u..  Shaped  like  the 
heart ;  cordate.  Pennant. 

HEART'-SHED,  u..  Shed  from  the  heart.  Thomson. 
HEART'-SHELL,   n.      {Conch.)  A   shell  shaped 
like  the  heart.  Scott. 

HEART'-SiCK  (hirt'sik),  a.     [A.  S.  heort-seoc.'] 

1.  Pained  in  mind  or  heart ;  sick  at  heart ; 
greatly  distressed. 

If  we  be  heart-sick,  then  we  are  true  desirers  of  relief  and 
mercy.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Indicating  great  distress.    "  The  breath  of 
heart-sick  groans."  Shak. 

HEART'-SjCK-EN-ING,  a.  Causing  mental  pain.; 
bringing  anguish  of  mind.  Everett. 

HEART'-SINK-JNG,  n.  Despondency;  discour- 
agement; heart-heaviness.  Moore. 

HEART'SOME,  a.  Cheerful ;  lively  ;  gay ;  blithe  ; 
cheery.     [Local,  Eng.]  Bruckett. 

Ye  heartsome  choristers.  Wordsworth. 

HEART'-SORE,  n.  That  which  pains  the  mind. 

His  only  heart-sore,  and  his  only  foe.  Spemer. 

HEART'— SORE,  a.  Proceeding  from  pain  at  heart. 
"  Daily  heart-sore  sighs."  Shak. 

HE.JiRT'-S6R-RpW-ING,  a.  Sorrowing  at  heart. 
"Heart-sorrowing  peers."  Shak. 

HEART'-STIR-RING,  a.  Moving  the  heart ;  ani- 
mating ;  inspiriting.  Wright. 

HEART'STRIKE,  V.  a.  To  affect  at  heart;  to 
afHict ;  to  grieve.  B.  Jonson. 

HEART'STRliVG,  a. ;  pi.  HEARTSTRINGS.  The 
tendons  or  nerves  supposed  to  brace  and  sus- 
tain the  heart.  "  So  false,  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heartstrings.^'  Shak. 

HEART'-STRUCK,  a.  1.  Driven  to  the  heart ; 
deeply  infixed  in  the  mind.  "To  out-jest  his 
heart-struck  injuries."  Shak. 

2.  Affected  at  the  heart ;  shocked  ;  grieved. 

Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-sU-uck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood.     Milton. 

HEART'-SWELL-ING,  a.  Rankling  in  the  mind. 
Through  proud  ambition  and  heart-sweUing  hate.     Spenser. 

HEART'-SWELL-ING,  ».  Rancor ;  swelling  pas- 
sion. Quarles. 

HEART'-THRlLL-JNG,  a.  Thrilling  the  heart; 
producing  startling  effects.  Wright. 

HEART'-TOUCH-ING,  a.     Affecting  the  heart. 

HEART'-WHEEL,  n.     {Mech.)  A  me- 
chanical contrivance  for  converting  /  p=^j 
a  circular  motion  into  an  alternating 
rectilinear  one,  common  in  cotton- 
mills.  Brande. 
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HEART'-WHOLE   (hirt'liol),   a.      1.  Having  the 

affections  yet  unfixed  ;  not  in  love.  ^hak. 

2.  With  the  vitals  yet  unimpaired.    Johnson. 

HEART'-WOOD  (hart'wud),  n.  The  inner  wood 
of  a  tree,  being  within  the  sap-wood.       P.  Cyc. 

HEART'-W6UND-5D,  u.  Filled  with  love:  — 
filled  with  grief.  Pope. 

HEART'-w6UND-ING,  a.  Filling  with  grief.  "A 
shriek  heart-wounding."  Rowe. 

HEAR'TY  (liar'te),  a.  1.  Proceeding  from  the 
heart ;  sincere ;  cordial ;  warm ;  zealous  ;  earnest. 

But  the  kind  hosts  their  entertainment  grace 

With  hearty  Welcome  and  an  open  face.  Dryden. 

2.  In  full  health;  having  a  keen  appetite; 
healthy;  hale;  robust;  as,  "  A  hearty  m^n." 

3.  Strong;  hard;  durable.  "Oak  and  the 
like  true  heai^ty  timber,"  Wotton. 

4.  Suitable  to  vigorous  health  or  a  good  appe- 
tite.    "After  a  short  but  hearty  meal."     Knox. 

Syn.  —  Hearty  (from  heart),  cordial  (from  L.  cor^ 
heart),  and  warm  are  all  stronger  terms  than  sincere. 
A  hearty  welcome ;  cordial  feeling  ;  warm  reception  ; 
sincere  profession  or  attachment ;  earnest  request ; 
strong  desire  ;  eager  pursuit ;  vigorous  effort. 

t  HEAR'TY-HALE,  a.  Good  for  the  heanUSpenser. 

t  HEAST.     See  Hest.  Todd. 

HEA'^Y,  «.     Hoarse.     [Local,  Eng.]      Ilalliwell. 

HEAT  (het),  n.  [A.  S.  hcniu,  or  heat;  Dut.  hitte\ 
Frs.  hjette ;  Ger.  hitze ;  Dan.  hede  ;  Sw.  hetta  ; 
Icel.  nita.l 

1.  The  sensation  caused  by  the  approach  or 
touch  of  fire,  or  of  a  hot  body ;  calefaction  ; 
warmth. 

"What,  in  our  sensation,  is  lieat,  in  the  object  is  nothing 
but  motion.  Locke. 

2.  The  cause  of  the  sensation  produced  by 
fire  or  a  hot  body  ;  caloric.        Hoo%er.     Watts. 

3.  Hot  air  or  weather;  high  temperature. 

Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of  grain.    Dryden. 

4.  Degree  of  temperature  to  which  any  body 
is  heated.  "A  blood-red  heaty  a  white-flame 
heat,  and  a  welding  heat."  Moxon. 

5.  A  single  act  of  making  hoi;  —  applied 
most  frequently  in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  a 
single  effort.     "Betwixt  the  heats."       Dryde^i. 

I'll  strike  my  fortune  with  him  at  a  heat.  J>ryden. 

6.  A  course  at  a  race  ;  contest. 

But  the  last  Tieatt  plain  dealing  won  the  race.      Dryden. 

7.  Redness  of  the  skin  ;  flush. 

It  has  raised  animosities  in  their  hearts  and  Jieats  in  their 
faces.  Addison. 

8.  Agitation  of  sudden  or  violent  passion ; 
excitement.  "In  the  heat  and  hurry  of  his 
rage."  South.  "  In  the  Aea?  of  battle."  ^i^e?'5wry. 

9.  Earnestness;  ardor;  vehemence;  violence. 

Plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  eloquence.      Addison. 

10.  Fermentation  ;  effervescence.     Johnson. 
Syn.  — See  Caloric. 

HEAT  (het),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  h(ptan.']  \i.  heated; 
pp.  HEATING,  HEATED.  —  HSat  or  het  is  often 
used  colloquially,  but  improperly,  for  heated-l 

1.  To  subject  or  expose  to  the  influence  of 
caloric  or  heat ;  to  make  hot.  "  Heat  me  these 
irons  hot."  Shak. 

2.  To  make  feverish ;  to  excite. 

Thou  art  going  to  Lord  Timon's  feast; 

Ay,  to  see  meat  fill  knaves  and  wine  heat  fools.       Shak. 

3.  To  warm  with  ardor;  to  animate  ;  to  rouse. 

A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breast.  Dryden. 

HEAT'^D,  J3.  u.     Made  hot:  —  put  in  a  passion. 

HEAT'^R,  71.     1.  He  who  or  that  which  heats. 

2.  An  iron  made  hot,  and  put  into  an  iron 
box,  to  smooth  linen.  Johnson. 

3.  A  vessel  attached  to  a  steam  engine  for 
applying  waste  steam  to  the  heating  of  water. 

HEATH  (heth),  n.  [A.  S.  htsth;  Dut.,  Frs.,  ^  Ger. 
heide;  Dan.  hede-l 

1.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  of  low  stature  and  of  many 
species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Erica. 

liing,  or  common  heath,  abounds  in  barren  wastes  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  Loudon. 

2.  A  place  overgrown  with  heath  or  with  other 
shrubs.    "  T\iQheaths  of  Staffordshire."  Temple. 

HEATH'-CLAd,  a.  Clad  or  covered  i*ith  heath. 
"  The  heath-clad  hill."  Cunningham. 
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HEATH'-COCK,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  large  fowl  of  the 
genus  Tetrao  that  frequents  heaths ;  black- 
grouse;  black-game;  Tetrao  tutrix.  Maundo: 
HEA'THEN  (he'thn),  n. ;  pi.  hEa'then  or  hea'- 
THEN?.  [M.  Goth,  haithns;  A.  S.  ha^then,  hea- 
then ;  hceth,  a  heath.  —Dut.  heiden ;  Ger.  heide. 

—  Gi.  cOms,  a  nation;  lOvtKds,  gentile. "The 

word  heathen  acquired  its  meaning  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Germany  the  wild  dwellers  on  the  heaths  longest 
resisted  the  truth."  Trench.]  A  gentile;  a 
pagan  ;  a  barbarian  :  —  as  a  collective  noun, 
pagans  or  gentiles ;  nations  ignorant  of  divine 
revelation. 

God  reigneth  over  the  heathen.  Fs.  jflvii.  8. 

Christianity  was  propagated  among  the  heathens.  Murray. 
In  vain  with  lavish  Iciudneas 

The  gifts  of  God  are  strewn; 
The  heathen,  in  his  blindness, 
Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone.  Ileber. 

Syn.  —  See  Gentile. 

HEA'THEN  (he'tlm),  a.  Gentile;  pagan.  "A 
heathen  author."  Addison. 

HEA'THEN-d6m,  n.  The  regions  or  portions  of 
the  earth  in  which  heathenism  prevails.  Ed.  Rev. 

HEA'THEN-ISH  (lie'thn-ish),  a.     1.  Pagan ;  gen- 
tile. "The  laws  of  heathenish  religion." Hooker. 
2.  Savage  ;  cruel ;  barbarous. 

Cromwell  made  a  heathenish,  or  rather,  inhuman  edict 
against  the  episcopal  clergy.  South. 

HEA'T HEN-ISH-LY  (h«'trin-Ish-Ie),  ad.  In  a  hea- 
thenish manner  ;  like  heathens.        Beau.  ^  Fl. 

HEA'THEN-ISH- NESS  (he'trm-jsh-nSs), /..  A  pro- 
fane state,  like  that  of  the  heathens.      Prynne. 

HEA'THEN-I§M  (he'tftn-Izm),  n.  The  quality  of 
a  heathen ;  gentilism  ;  paganism.       Hammond. 

HEA'THEN-IZE  (he'trin-Iz),  V.  a.  [i.  HEATHEN- 
IZED ;  pp.  HEATHENIZING,  HEATHENIZED.]     To 

render  heathenish.  Firman. 

HEA'THEN-NESS, «.  The  state  of  being  heathens ; 
heathenishness.     [k.]  Wright. 

HEA'THEN-EY  (he'trm-re),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
the  heathens  ;  heathenism,    [s..]    N.  Brit.  Rev. 

HEATH'jpR,  ft.    Heath.     [Scotland.]      Jamieson. 

HEATH '5R-BELL,  n.  The  flower  of  the  heather 
or  heath.  Burns. 

HEATH'5R-r66f,  ».  A  kind  of  roof  which  is 
thatched  or  covered  with  heather  or  heath.  Crahb, 

HEATH'ER-Y,  •».    Full  of  heath;  heathy. 

Yet,  far  above,  beyond  the  reach  of  sight. 

Swell  after  swell  the  heathery  mountain  rose.     Southey. 

HEATH'-GAME,  n.  {Omith.)  A  name  of  the 
grouse. — See  GiiouSE.  Smollett. 

HEATH'-GRAss,  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  grass  with 
a  leafy  stem  ;  Triodia  deeumbens.  Farm.  Ency. 

HEATH'-HfiN,  n.  The  female  of  the  black-grouse, 
or  Tetrao  tetrix.  Thomson. 

HEATH'-PEA  (heth'pe),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Orobus,  or  bitter  vetch.  Johnson. 

HEATH'-PoOt  (heth'jjcifit),  n.  {Omith.)  The 
heath-cock;  Tetrao  tetrix.  Dryden. 

HEATH'-ROf  E  (heth'roz),  n.    A  plant.  AinswoHh. 

HEATH'-THICK-^;t,  n.  A  place  overgrown  with 
shrubs.  Steele. 

HBATH'-THROS-TLE  (-thrBs'sl),  ».  {Ornith.)  A 
species  of  throstle  or  thrush.  Pennant. 

HEATH' Y,  a.  Full  of  heath  ;  covered  with  heath. 
"  Heathy  land,"  Mortimer. 

HEAT'LfSS  (het'les))  «•  Cold;  without  warmth. 
"  Through  heatlgss  skies."  Hughes. 

HEAVE  (hsv),  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  hafjan ;  A.  S.  heb- 
ban  ;  Dut.  heffen\  Frs.  hefa\  Ger.  heben;  Dan. 
ho^e  ;  Sw.  hafva ;  Icel.  hejia^      \i.  heaveb  or 

HOVE  ;  pp.    HEATING,  HEAVED,  Or    HOVEN.  — 

Hove  and  hoven  are  now  rarely  used  except  in 
sea  language.] 

1.  To  cause  to  rise  upward ;  to  raise ;  to  lift ; 
to  hoist ;  to  elevate. 

So  stretched  out  huge  in  length  the  arch-fiend  lay. 
Chained  on  the  burning  lake,  nor  ever  thence 
Had  risen,  or  heaved  his  head.  MVttm. 

The  groans  of  ghosts,  that  cleave  the  earth  with  pain. 
And  heave  it  up.  Dryden. 

2.  To  force  up  from  the  breast ;  to  breathe. 
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The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans.  Shak, 

3.  To  fill  with  high  thoughts  ;  to  elate. 

The  Scots,  heaved  un  into  a  high  hope  of  victory,  took  the 
English  for  foolish  birds  fallen  into  their  net.  Hayward. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  throw;  as,  ^^To heave  the  lead"  : 
—  to  apply  power  to  by  means  of  a  windlass  or 
otherwise  in  order  to  pull  or  force  in  any  direc- 
tion ;  as,  "  To  heave  ahead" ;  "To  heave 
astern  "  ;  "  To  heave  up  "  ;  "  To  heave  down." 

To  heave  in  stays,  (JVawt.)  to  go  about  in  tacking. — 
To  hf-q.ce  short,  (JSTaut.)  to  draw  in  on  the  cable  until 
tlie  vessel  ia  nearly  over  her  anchor. — To  heave 
taught,  to  make  straight  or  tiglit,  as  a  rope,  by  turn- 
ing the  capstan,  &c.  — To  heave  to,  (JVawt.)  to  put  into 
a  position  of  lying  to.  Dana. 

HEAVE  (hev),  v.  n.  1.  To  pant ;  to  breathe  with 
pain.     "  He  heaves  for  breath."  Dryden. 

2.  To  swell,  as  in  pulsations  or  undulations. 

Weak  was  the  pulse,  and  hardly  heaved  the  heart.  Di^den. 
The  heaving  tide 
In  widened  circles  beats  on  either  side.  Gay. 

3.  To  feel  a  tendency  to  vomit ;  to  keck ;  to 
retch.  Pope. 

4.  To  labor  ;  to  make  an  effort ;  to  struggle. 

The  Church  of  England  had  lieaved  at  a  reformation  ever 
since  Wicklilfe's  days.  Attcrburi/. 

HEAVE  (hev),  n.    1.  An  effort  to  rise ;  a  struggle. 

But  after  many  strains  and  heaves.  Hudibt-as. 

2.  A  rising  or  swelling  produced  by  a  force 
acting  internally.  "  The  next  heave  of  the 
earthquake."  Dryden. 

There's  matter  in  these  sighs;  these  profound  heaves 
You  must  translate.  Shah. 

3.  An  effort  to  vomit ;  a  retching.      Johnson. 

HEAV'EN  (hev'vn),  n.  [A.  S.  heofon ;  hectfen, 
raised,  elevated,  p.  of  hebhan,  to  raise.  "  Hea.- 
ven,  or  heaved  up,  to  wit,  the  place  that  is  elevat- 
ed." Verstegan.  So  Skinner,  Johnson,  Tooke, 
Bosworth,  and  Trench. — Da-n..  himmele7i ;  Sw. 
iSf  Ger.  himmel.'] 

1.  The  celestial  sphere,  firmament,  or  sky ; 
the  space  in  which  the  celestial  bodies  are  placed, 
or  through  which  they  apparently  perform  their 
diurnal  revolutions.  "  The  beauteous  eye  of 
heaven."  "  The  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven." 
Shak.     **  The  spangled  heavens."     Addison. 

2.  The  air ;  the  atmosphere.  "  The  clouds 
of  heaven."  Job.  ^' The  dew  of  heaven."  Daniel. 

3.  The  habitation  of  God,  good  ansels,  and 
blessed  spirits  ;  the  abode  of  the  blessed. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.  Matt.  vi.  9. 

The  blessed  creatures  in  heaven.  Sir  T.  More. 

4.  The  Sovereign  of  heaven  ;  the  Supreme  or 
Divine  Power. 

The  will 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven.         Milton. 

5.  An  angel  or  an  inhabitant  of  heaven. 

Behold  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints;  yea,  the  heavens 
arc  not  clean  m  his  sight.  Job  xv.  15. 

6.  The  pagan  gods ;  the  celestials. 

And  show  the  heavens  more  just.  ShaJ:. 

7.  An  exalted  region  or  state  ;  state  of  bliss. 

It  is  a  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in 
charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn  on  the  poles  of  truth. 

Bacon. 

8.  Elevation ;  sublimity. 

O,  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention.  Shak. 

j^^It  is  often  used  in  composition. 

HEAV'EN-AP-PEA?'ING,w.  Conciliating  or  paci- 
fying heaven.  Thomson. 

HEAV'EN-AS-PfR'|NG,  «.  Desiring  to  enter 
heaven.  Akenside. 

HEAV'EN'-BAN'lSHED(hev'vn-ban'islit),  a.  Ban- 
ished from  heaven.  Milton. 

HEAV'EN-B?-GOT',  a.  Begotten  by  a  celestial 
power.  Dryden. 

HEAV'EN-BORN  (hev'vn-born),  a.  Descended 
from  heaven.     "  Heaven-born  child."      Milton, 

HEAV'EN-BRED  (hgv'vn-bred),  a.  Produced  in 
heaven.     '*  Heaven-bred  poesy."  Shak. 

HEAVEN-BRIGHT  (hev'vn-brit),  a.  Shining 
with  the  brightness  of  heaven.  Wright. 

HEAV'EN-BUILT  (hgv'vn-bilt),  a.  Built  by  the 
agency  of  gods.  "  And  razed  her  [Troy's] 
heaven-built  wall."  Pope. 

HEAV'EN-CON-DUCT'5D,  a.  Guided  by  heaven ; 
heaven  -directed.  Thomson. 


HEAV'EN-DAr'ING,  o.  Bidding  defiance  to 
heaven ;  heaven-defying.  Craig. 

HEAV'EN-DJp-SCEND'^D,  a.  Descended  from 
heaven.  Seward. 

HEAVlEN-DI-RECT'^D,  a.  1.  Directed  to  heaven. 
"Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise?        Pope. 

2.  Guided  by  heaven  ;  heaven-condiicted.Pope. 

HEAV'EN-5:^-ALT'^D  (hSv'vn-),  «..  Raised  to 
heaven.  Clarke. 

HEAV'EN-FALLEN  (ligv'vn-ain),  a.  Fallen  from 
heaven.  '^  Milton. 

HEAV'EN-GIFT'^D,  a.  Bestowed  by  heaven. 
**  Heaven-gifted  strength."  Milton. 

HEAV'EN-IN-FLiCT'^D,  a.  Inflicted  or  imposed 
by  heaven.  Potte?'. 

HEAV'EN-IN-SPIRED',  a.  Receiving  inspiration 
from  heaven.  Decker. 

HEAV'EN-|N-STRtJCT'^D,  a.  Taught  or  in- 
structed by  heaven  ;  heaven-taught.     Crashaw, 

t  HEAV'EN-IZE,  v.  a.    To  render  like  heaven. 
If  thou  be  once  soundly  heavenized  in  thy  thoughts.  JBp.  Ball. 

HEAV'EN-KiSS'lNG,  a.  Touching  the  sky. 
"  Heaven-kissing  hill."  Shak. 

HE  A  V'EN-LI-NESS,  «.  Quality  of  being  heaven- 
ly ;  supreme  excellence.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

HEAV'EN-LOVED  (hgv'vn-luvd),  a.  Beloved  of 
heaven.  Milton. 

HEAV'EN-LY  (hev'vn-le),  a.  1.  Relating  to  the 
celestial  sphere  ;  as,  "  The  heavenly  bodies." 

2.  Partaking  of  heaven ;  supremely  excel- 
lent ;  divine  ;  godlike  \  angelic  ;  seraphic. 

3.  Inhabiting  heaven  ;  celestial.  "  The  heav- 
enly race."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Celestial. 

HEAV'EN-LY,   ad.      1.    In   a    celestial   manner. 

**  Heavenly  pensive."  Pope. 

2.  By  the  influence  of  heaven.     *^  Heavenly 

guided  soul."  Milton. 

HEAV'EN-LY-MrND'5:u,  a.  Religious  ;  devout; 
reverent ;  pious  ;  godly.  Bp.  Hall. 

HEAV'EN-LY-MIND'^D-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  be- 
ing heavenly-minded;  state  of  mind  abstracted 
from  the  world,  and  directed  to  heaven.    Howe. 

HEAV'EN-MOV'JNG,  a.  Influencing  heaven.SAaA. 

HEAV'EN-PRO-TECT'jpD,  «.  Protected  or  de- 
fended by  heaven.  Pope. 

HEAV'EN-SA-LUT'ING,  a.     Touching  the  sky. 
And  hills  hang  down  their  heaven-saluting  heads.     Crashaw. 

HEAV'EN-TAUGHT  (hev'vn-taut),  «.  Instructed 
by  heaven  ;  heaven-instructed.  Pope. 

HEAV'EN-WARU,  ad.     Towards  heaven, 

HEAV'EN-WAR'RING,  a.  Warring  against  heav- 
en. "  Those  heaven-warring  champions. "ilfii^oji. 

HEAVE'-0F-F:5R-iNG,  n.  An  offering  made 
among  the  Jews  ;  —  so  called  because  it  was  to 
be  heaved  or  raised.  Numb.  xv.  19. 

HEAV';pR,  n.  1.  One  who  heaves;  a  man  em- 
ployed about  docks,  taking  goods  from  barges 
and  flats;  —  often  used  in  composition;  as, 
"  QodX-heaver" 

2.  {Naut.)  A  short,  wooden  bar,  tapering  at 
each  end;  —  used  as  a  purchase.  Dana. 

HEAVER  (hevz),  n.  pi.  {Farriery.)  A  disease  in 
horses  ;  rupture  of  tne  cells  of  the  lungs ; 
broken-wind.  Herbert. 

HEAV'J-LY  (h6v'e-le),  ad.  1.  With  heaviness; 
with  difliculty ;  laboriously  ;  slowly. 

They  drive  them  [chariots]  heavib/.  Exod.  xiv.  25. 

2.  Oppressively ;  severely. 

Upon  the  ancient  hast  thou  very  heavily  laid  thy  yoke. 

0  -nr-  !_  '    j^  Xlvii.  6. 

3.  With  grief ;  sorrowfully;  grievously, 

1  have  bowed  down  heavily,  as  one  that  moumeth  for  hia 
mother.  ps.  xxxv.  H. 

HEAV'I-NESS  (hev'e-nSs),  n.     [A.  S.  hejignes.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  heavy;  ponderous- 
ness;  gravity;  weight.  "'The  heaviness  of  sev- 
eral bodies."  Wilkin^. 

2,  Oppressiveness;  grievousness.  "The 7M?oy- 
iness  of  taxes."  Johnson. 


3.  Inaptitude  to  motion  ;  sluggishness  ;  tor- 
pidness  ;  languor. 

A  sensation  of  drowsiness,  heaviness,  and  lassitude  are 
signs  of  a  too-plentiful  meal.  Arbutftnot. 

4.  Depression  of  spirits  ;  dejection. 

Heaviness  in  the  heart  of  man  maketh  it  stoop.     Prov.  xii.  25. 

5.  Deepness  or  richness  of  soil.  "The  fat- 
ness and  heaviness  of  the  ground."    Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  —  See  Weight. 

HEAV'ING,  w.     1.  A  panting;  pant;  palpitation. 

"His  needless  heavings."  Shak. 

2.  A  rising;  a  swell     "The  heatings  of  this 

prodigious  bulk  of  waters."  Addison. 

HEAV'r-SOME,  a.  Very  duU  or  heavy.  [Local, 
North  of  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

HEAV'Y  (hev'e),  a.     [A.  S.  hejlg,  hcefig.'] 

1.  Tending  strongly  to  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion ;  weighty  ;  ponderous  ;  —  opposed  to  light. 

2.  Oppressive  ;  grievous ;  afflictive  ;  severe. 

Whose  iieavy  haud  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave.      Shak. 

3.  Burdensome  ;  tedious  ;  tiresome. 

The  diversion  of  some  of  my  idle  and  heavjf  hours.      Locke. 

4.  Loaded;  burdened;  encumbered;  weighed 
down.     "  His  men  heavy  with  booty."      Bacon. 

5.  Wanting  in  spirit  or  activity ;  dull ;  torpid ; 
sluggish  ;  inert ;  drowsy.  "  A  heavy  writer." 
Swift.     "  Heavy  with  sleep."  Luke  ix.  33. 

6.  Sorrowful;  dejected;  depressed. 

He  began  to  be  sore  amazed  and  to  be  very  heavy. 

Mark  riv.  33. 

7.  Requiring  much  labor ;  onerous;  difficult. 
"  A  heavy  undertaking."  Johnson. 

8.  Moist ;  miry  ;  soft ;  deep  ;  fruitful ;  pro- 
ductive.    "  ifear^/ lands."  Johnson. 

9.  Cumbersome.     "  Heavy  roads."    Johnson. 

10.  Cloudy;  dark.     "  A  Aeoi;y  night."  Shak. 

11.  Remarkable  for  greatness,  abundance,  or 
severity ;  as,  "  A  heavy  sea  " ;  "A  heavy  show- 
er "  ;  "A  Aefl?;y  cannonade." 

12.  Not  easily  digested ;  lying  with  weight 
on  the  stomach  ;  not  raised  or  made  porous  by 
fermentation;  as,  "Heavy  bread." 

J8®=  It  is  often  used  adverbially  in  composition  ;  as, 
heavy-laden. 
Syn.  —  See  Weighty. 

t  HEAV'Y,  V.  a.     To  make  heavy.  Wickliffe. 

HEAV'Y-BRoWed  (-brhfid),  a.  Having  over-, 
hanging  brows;  looking  heavy  or  stupid. 

WHght. 

HEAV'Y-GAIT'JJD,  a.  Having  a  heavy  gait; 
moving  heavily  and  slowly.  Shak. 

HEAV'Y-HAND'^D,  a.  Clumsy ;  awkward.  WHght. 

HEAV'Y-HEAD'eD,  a.  Having  a  slow  percep- 
tion ;  dull ;  obtuse.  WHght. 

HEAV'Y-HEART'^D,  a.  Oppressed  with  sorrow ; 
sad;  'dejected;  dispirited.  Smollett. 

HEAV'Y— LA'DEN,    a.      Burdened   or   oppressed 

with  weight  or  a  heavy  burden.        Matt.  xi.  28. 

HEAV'Y-MET'AL,  it.  Guns  of  large  size  carry- 
ing heavy  balls.  Simmonds. 

HEAV'Y-SPAR,  n.  (Min.)  Native  sulphate  of 
baryta,  or  baro-selenite.  Brande. 

HEB'B]pR-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  hebbermen.  One  who 
fishes  at  low  tide  for  whitings,  smelts,  &c.  Crabb. 

HEB'BING-WeAr§,  n.  pi.  Devices  or  nets  laid 
for  fish  at  ebbing  time.  Crabb. 

fHEB'DO-MAD,  n.  [L.  hebdomas,  hebdomadis.'] 
A  week  ;  the  space  of  seven  days.       Glanville. 

H]5b-d6m'a-dal 
h^b-dom'a-da-ry, 

every  week ;  weekly. 

H]^B-D6M'A-DA-RY,  n.  A  member  of  a  chapter 
or  convent,  whose  week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the 
cathedral.  Todd. 

f  HEB-DO-MAt'I-CAL,  a.     Weekly.    Bp.  Morton. 

HE'E^:,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  "H/?i;.] 

1.  {Grecian  Myth.)  The  goddess  of  youth 
whose  office  it  was  to  hand  around  the  nectar  at 
the  banquets  of  the  gods.  Brande. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by 
Hencke  in  1847.  Hind. 


'      I  a.     Relating  to,  or  includ' 
\.Y,  )  ing,    a    week ;    occurring 


Browne. 
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tUEB'EN, «.     [Fi.  ebine.']     Ebony.  Spejiser. 

HEB'5-TAtE,   v.  a.     [L.  Iiebeto,  hebetattis.]     [i. 

HEUETATED  ;  pp.    HEBETATING,  HEBETATED.] 

To  dull ;  to  blunt ;  to  stupefy.  Harvey. 

HEB-5-TA'TION,  n.    1.  Act  of  dulling.       Bailey. 
2.  The  state  of  being  dulled.  [u.J     Johnson. 

t  HEB'ETE,  a.     Dull ;  stupid.  Ellis. 

HEB'5-TUDE,  «.  [L.  hebetudo.']  Dulness ;  ob- 
tuseness ;  bluntness.     [u.]  Harvey. 

Hg-BRA'IC,         J  (j_     Relating  to  the  Hebrews  or 
II5-BRA'!-CAL,  >  Hebrew  language.  Bolingbroke. 

I-ip-BRA'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  After  the  Hebrew  man- 
ner. '  Smart. 

II  IIE'BRA-I§M,  or  HEB'RA-I§M  [he'brjl-Tzm,  S.  P. 
E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  IVb.  Rees,  iVr. ;  heb'rfi-izm, 
IV.  J.  F.  C],  n.  [Fr.  hebra'esme.l  A  Hebrew 
idiom,  word,  or  phrase.  Addison. 

II  HE'BRA-IST,  or  HEB'RA-IST  [he'brsi-ist,  P.  E. 
Ja.  K.  'Sm. ;  heb'rj-lst,  IV.  J.  F.  ;  he-bra'ist,  S.], 
n.  [L.  Hebrtcus.']  One  who  is  versed  in  Hebrew. 
il@=- "  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  in  the  quantity  of  tlie  first  syllable  of 
this  and  the  preceding  word,  and  think  I  am  not  only 
authorized  by  analogy,  but  by  the  beat  usage."  Walker. 

II  IIE-BRA-IS'TIC,  )  a.     Relating  to,  or  like, 

II  HE-BRA-IS'TJ-CAL,  >  Hebrew.      '         Crombie. 

II  HE'BRA-TZE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  c^aai^w.']  To  conform 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom. 


HE'BREW   (he'bru),  n.     [Heb.  "iS?,  one   of  the 

ancestors  of  Abraham  ;  Gr.  'E,5(jaTof.] 

1.  A  descendant  of  Heber  ;  an  Israelite  ;  a 
Jew.  '    Bxod.  ii.  11. 

2.  The  Hebrew  language.     "  Written  in  He- 
breio."  John  xix.  20. 

HE'BREW  (he'bru),  a.  Relating  to  the  people  of 
the  Jews.  "  The  Hebrew  tongue."  Acts  xxi.  40. 

HE'BREW-ESS  (he'bru-es),  n.  An  Israelitish 
woman.  Jer.  xxxiv.  9. 

HP-BRl"CIAN  (he-brish'an),  re.  AHebraist.  "The 
best  Hebricians  understand  them."        Raleigh. 

Hg-BRID'I'AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  the  Heb- 
rides or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.    Johnson. 

HEC-4-Tk'^I-A  (hek-si-te'zhe-a'),  n.  {Greek  An- 
tiq.)  An  entertainment  given  every  new  moon  in 
honor  of  Hecate,  or  the  triple  goddess.  Brande. 

HEC'A-TOMB  (h«k'?-t6m)  [hSk'^-tora,  JK.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  R.  C. ;  hSk'^Sm,  S.  Sm.],  re.  [Gr.  fVa- 
Tdnliri ;  iKardf,  a  hundred,  and  /JoBj,  an  ox ;  Fr. 
hecatombe.]  A  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  o.\en  or 
cattle  ;  —  applied,  also,  in  a  general  sense,  to  a 
large  sacrifice  offered  publicly.  Dri/den. 

Let  altars  smoke  and  hecatoinbs  be  paid.  Pope. 

HfiO-A-TOM'PJJ-DON,  n.  [G::.  iicirdiiireSov;  ixaTiiv, 
a  hundred,  and  toTi;,  iroSds,  a  foot.]  {ArcJi.')  A 
temple  one  hundred  feet  long.  Holyoke. 

HEC-A-T6n'STY-L0N,  re.  [Gr.  Uardv,  a  hun- 
dred, and  (rrC^.o!,  a  pillar.]  {Arch.)  A  building 
having  a  hundred  columns.  Brande. 

f  HEC-A-T0N't6me,  re.  A  quantity  equal  to  a 
hundred  volumes.  *'  Hecatontomes  of  contro- 
versy." Milton. 

HECK,  re.  1.  [Su.  Goth. /j<Ec/i:.]  A  rack  at  which 
cattle  are  fed  with  hay.     [Local,  Eng.]         Ray. 

2.  [Ger.  ecke,  a  corner.]     The  winding  of  a 
stream.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

3.  A  kind  of  fishing-net.  Chambers. 

4.  A  latch  of  a  door.     [Local,  Eng.]    Grose. 

5.  An  apparatus  for  warping.  Simmonds. 

HECKLE,  u.  a.  To  comb,  as  flax;  to  hatchel. — 
See  Hatchel.  Loudon. 

HECKLE,  re.  An  instrument  for  combing  flax, 
&c. ;  a  hatchel  ;  a  flax-comb.  Brande. 

HEC'tARE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  UarSv,  a  hundred, 
and  L.  area,  a  piece  of  ground.]  A  French  land 
measure,  equal  to  100  square  metres,  or  11,960 
English  square  yards,  or  2.471  acres.  Athenrcum. 

HEC'TIO,  re.     {Med.)    A  slow,  continued,   or  re- 
mittent fever,  attended  by  debility,  a  small,  quick 
pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  paleness,  excessive  per- 
spiration, and  emaciation  ;  hectic  fever.  South. 
By  wasting  Tiectics  of  his  flesh  bereft.  Samfi/f. 


HEC  TIC,         1  ((_     |-Qf_  iKTiKig,  habitual,  or  con- 
HEC'TI-CAL,  3  sumptive;  c^is,  a  habit  of  body ; 
It.  etico ;  Sp.  hetico  ;  Fr.  hectique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  hectic  ;  habitual ;  constitu- 
tional ;  protracted ;  —  applied  particularly  to  the 
kind  of  fever  which  attends  consumption. 

2.  Affected  with  constitutional  fever.  "  A 
lean  and  hectic  chemist."  Sterne. 

HEC'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  hectic 
fever.     " /iec^ica^/y  feverish."  Johiison. 

HEC'TO-GRMMME,  n.  [Gr.  Uardv,  a  hundred, 
and  ypd/^/ia,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of' an  ounce.] 
A  French  weight  equal  to  100  grammes,  or  to 
3.5277  ounces  avoirdupois.  Brande. 

HECTOLITRE  (hSk'to-le'tr),  «.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  tVani)', 
a  hundred,  and  Urpa,  a  pound.]  A  French 
measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  100  litres,  or 
2.75  bushels.  Simmonds. 

HECTOMETRE  {hek'to-mi'n),  n.  [Fr.  ;  Gr.  iita- 
t6v,  a  hundred,  and//£rpoj',  a  measure.]  A  French 
measure  of  length,  equal  to  100  -metres,  or 
328.086  English  feet.  Brande. 

HECTOR,  re.  ["E/rrwp,  Hector,  the  brave  son  of 
Priam,  mentioned  by  Homer.]  A  blustering,  tur- 
bulent, noisy  fellow ;  a  bully  ;  a  blusterer.  South. 

HECTOR,  V.  a.     [i.  hectoued  ;  pp.  heotoking, 

HECTORED.] 

1.  To  bully ;  to  menace  ;  to  threaten.  Dryden. 

2.  To  vex  ;  to  fret ;  to  annoy.  Wright. 

HECTOR,  V.  n.     To  play  the  bully.     Stillingfleet. 

H^C-TO'Rp-AN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like.  Hector, 
the  commander  of  the  Trojan  forces.        Pope. 

HEC'TOR-I§M,  re.  The  disposition  or  the  prac- 
tice of  a  hector  ;  a  bullying.  Wright. 

HEC'TOR-LY,  a.     Blustering ;  insolent.  Barrow. 

HECTOSTERE  (hek'to-sier),  re.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
haravj  a  hundred,  and  artpfdj,  solid.]  A  French 
measure,  consisting  of  100  French  cubical  me- 
tres, and  equal  to  3531.741  cubic  feet.  Si-mmonds. 

HED'DLE,  re.  The  harness  for  guiding  the  warp 
threads  in  a  loom ;  healds.  Ure. 

HED'DLE-MAK'^K,  re.  A  manufacturer  of  flax- 
combs  and  of  weavers'  utensils,  Sitnmond^. 

HED'(;N-BERG-ITE,  re.  (Min  )  A  black  opaque 
variety  of  pyroxene,  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  iron,  little  or  no  magnesia,  and  no  alu- 
mina ;  —  so  named  from  L.  Hedenberg.     Dana, 

HBD'E-R.a,  re.  [L.  —  Perhaps  from  Celtic  hedra, 
cord.  Loudon.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
ivy.  Loudon. 

HBD-?-RA'CEOyS  (-shus),  a.  [L.  hederaceus,  hed- 
^ra,  ivy.]  Relating  to,  or  producing,  ivy.  Bailey. 

HED'^-RAL,  a.     Composed  of  ivy.  Lindley. 

HED-5-RIF'(;R-0US,  a.  [L.  hedera,  ivy,  and/ero, 
to  bear.]     Producing  ivy.  Bailey. 

HED-5-R0SE',  a.  \Jj.hederosus.'\  Full  of  ivy.  Scott. 

HEDQfE  (hej),  re.  [A.  S.  hcge,  heag,  or  hmg  ;  Dut. 
haag  ;  Ger.  hag,  or  hecke  ;  Dan.  hcekkc  ;  Sw. 
hack ;  Icel.  hagi.  —  It  is  written  hegge  by  Wick- 
liffc  and  Chaucer.']  A  fence  made  of  thorns, 
prickly  bushes,  or  shrubs.  Drayton. 

A  certain  man  planted  a  vineyard,  and  compaased  it  with 
a  hedge.  Mark  xii.  1,  Trans,  of  1551. 

HED^E,  a.  ["  Perhaps  from  a  hedge  or  hedge- 
born  man,  a  man  without  any  kno^vn  place  of 
birth."  Johnson.]  Mean  ;  vile ;  of  the  lowest 
class.   "  A  little,  hedge,  illiterate  vicar."  Swift. 

HED(JE  (hej),  V.  a.     [A,  S,  hegian,  to  hedge.]    [«. 

HEDGED  ;  pp.  HEDGING,  HEBGED.] 

1.  To  enclose  with  a  hedge.  "  Those  alleys 
must  be  hedged  at  both  ends."  Bacon. 

2.  To  obstruct;  to  blockade.  "I  will  hedge 
up  thy  way  with  thorns."  Hos.  ii.  6. 

3.  To  encircle  for  defence. 

England,  ?iefJtjed  in  with  the  main.  Shak. 

4.  To  shut  up  within  an  enclosure.  '*  A  law 
to  hedge  in  the  cuckoo."  Locke. 

5.  To  thrust  or  force,  as  into  a  place  already 
full.     "  To  hedge  me  in."  Shak. 

When  you  are  sent  on  an  errand,  be  sure  to  Jiedge  in  some 
business  of  your  own.  Smifi. 

JSs;^  "  This  seema  to  be  mistaken  for  edge.   To  edge 


til  IS  to  put  in  by  the  way  tliat  requires  least  room  ; 
but  hedge  may  signity  to  thrust  in  with  difficulty,  as 
into  a  hedge."     Johnson. 

HEDIJE,  V.  n.    1.  To  hide  the  head;  to  withdraw 

into  a  corner ;  to  shift ;  to  skulk  ;  to  creep  slyly. 

I  myself  sometimes  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  nccessitir 

and  fani  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.  Shcu;. 

2.  To  bet  on  both  sides,  as  at  horse-races,  so 
as  never  to  incur  great  risks.  Smart. 

HEDpE'-BILL,  a.  An  instrument  to  trim  hedges  ; 

a  hedging-bill.  Booth. 

HEDgJE'-Bl'RD,  re.    A  bird  that  seeks  food  and 

shelter  in  hedges.  Fann.  Ency. 

HED^E'-BORN,  a.  Of  no  kno-ivn  birth  ;  meanly 
born.     "  A  hedge-born  swain."  Shak. 

HED^E'BOTE,  re.  [/wdge  and  bote.]  {Eng.  Laio.) 
An  allowance  of  wood  made  to  a  tenant  for  re- 
pairing hedges  or  fences.  Buirill. 

HEDpE'-CREEP-pR,  re.  One  who  skulks,  as  un- 
der hedges,  for  bad  purposes.  Johnson. 

HEDpE-FU'M!-TO-BY,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Fimiaria.       '  Ainsworth. 

HED(?E'-GAR-L!C,  re.  A  plant ;  Alliaria  offici- 
nalis ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  the  smell  of 
the  leaves.  Loudon. 

HBDgiE'HOG,  n.  1.  {Zool.)  An  insectivorous 
quadruped  of  the  genus  Erinaceus,  having  the 
back  covered  with  sharp  strong  spines  about  an 
inch  long,  with  the  power  of  rolling  itself  up  in 
a  ball.  The  common  hedgehog,  or  Erinaceus 
Europanis,  is  rather  more  than  nine  inches 
long,  and  is  popularly  called  urchin.  Bell. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach.  Shak. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  plant  having  curious 
pods ;  Medicago  intertexta.  Loudon. 

4.  (Ich.)  The  globe-fish.  Ainsworth. 

5.  A  machine  for  removing  mud,  silt,  &c., 
from  rivers.  Simmonds. 

HED^E'HOG-THIS'TLE  (-thjs'sl),  re.  A  name 
common  to  several  species  of  cactus.      Wright. 

HEDpE'HOG-TRE'FOlL, /,.  A  kind  of  herb.  Scott. 

HEDQJE'-HYS-SOP,  re.  {Bot.)  The  English  name 
of  the  genus  Gratiola.  Loudon. 

HEDGE'— KNIFE,  re.    An  instrument  for  trimming 

hedges.  Farm.  Ency. 

HED^E'LJSS,  a.    Having  no  hedge.  Ogilvie. 

HED^rE'LONG,  a.    Along  the  hedge.  Dyer. 

HED(?E'-MUS-TARD,  re.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen 
herbaceous  plant  of  several  varieties,  most  of 
which  are  worthless;  Erysimmn.  Loudon. 

HED§JE'-NET-TLE,  re.  {Bot.)  The  English  name 
for  the  genus  Stachys,  most  of  the  species  of 
which  are  strong  smelling  weeds.  Loudon. 

HED(?E'-NOTE,  re.  The  note  of  a  more  hedge- 
bird ;  —  applied  contemptuously  to  a  vulgar  style 
of  writing.  Dryden. 

HED9E'-PARS-L?y,  re.  {Bot.)  A  useless  weed, 
of  several  varieties.  Farm.  Ency. 

HED^rE'-PIG,  n.     A  young  hedgehog.  S!iak. 

HED(JE'-PRIEST,  re.  A  poor,  mean  priest.  Shak. 

HED(;t'5R,  re.  One  who  makes  or  repairs  hedges. 
*'  The  swinked  hedger."  Milton. 

HEDGE'-RHYME,  /i.  Vulgar,  doggerel  rhyme; 
hedger's  rhyme.  Cowley, 

HED^E'— ROW,  n.    A  hedge  of  bushes  in  a  row. 

By  hedge-row  elm,  or  hillocks  green.  Milton. 

HEDp^E'-SCHOOL  (hej'skol),  re.  A  school  assem- 
bled or  kept  beside  a  hedge  or  in  the  open  air, 
as  in  Ireland.  Carleton. 

HED5fE'-SCi§-^0R^  (hSj'siz-zurz),  7t.;?Z.  An  in- 
strument for  trimming  hedges.  Booth. 

HED^E'-SPAE-ROW,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Motacilla,  that  lives  in  bushes,  distin- 
guished from  a  spari'ow  that  builds  in  thatch. 

HED^E'-STAKE,  n.     A  stake  to  support  a  hedge. 

HED(JE'-WRIT-f,R,  re.     A  grub-street  writer  ;  a 

mean  author.  ~         S?nart. 

HEDt^'ING,  u.     Act  of  making  hedges.  Maunder. 

HED^'ING-BILL,  re.  A  cutting-hook,  used  in 
making  hedges.  Sidney. 
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H£iDG'ING-GL6vE  (-glfiv),  n.  A  glove  worn  by 
hedgers  ;  dannock.  Farm.  Ency. 

H^-DON'JC,  a.  [Gr.  $(Wj/,  pleasure.]  Pertaining 
to  pleasure  ;  placing  the  chief  good  in  pleas- 
ure ;  professing  hedonism.  Clarke. 

HfiD'0-Nt§M,  n.  [Gr.  h^ov^,  pleasure.]  The  doc- 
trine that  the  chief  good  of  man  lies  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  as  taught  by  Aristippus  and 
the  Cyrenaic  school.  Fleming. 

■  HE'DY-PHANE,  n.     An  arsenio- chlorate  of  lead 
and  lime  from  Sweden.  Dana. 

HEED,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hedan\  Dut.  hoeden  \  Frs. 
hoda^  or  huda ;  Ger.  huten ;  Dan.  hytey  or  hytte.'\ 

\i.  HEEDED  ■;  pp.  HEEDJNG,  HEEDED.]  To  at- 
tend tO  ;  to  give  or  pay  attention  to;  to  mind; 
to  regard ;  to  take  notice  of ;  to  notice. 

"With  pleasure  Argus  the  musician  heeds.         Dryden. 

HEED,  V.  n.  To  give  or  pay  attention  ;  to  mind ; 
.to  consider  ;  to  take  care.  Warton. 

HEED,  jt.     1.  Care  ;  attention  ;  notice  ;  regard. 

It  is  a  way  of  calling  a  man  a  fool  when  no  JieerJ  is  given 
to  what  he  says.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Caution  ;  circumspection;  wariness;  sus- 
picious watch.  "Let  men  take  heed  of  their 
company."  Shak. 

Take  Jieed;  have  open  eye;  for  thieves  do  foot  hy  night.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Attention,  Care. 

HEED'FtJfL,  a.    1.   Observing;  attentive;  mind- 
ful ;  regardful.     "  His  hee^ul  ears.**         Shak. 
2.  Cautious;  suspicious;  watchful. 


Give  him  heedful  note; 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face. 


Shak. 


Syn.  —  See  Careful,  Mindful. 

HEED'FU'L-LY,  ad.  In  a  heedful  manner  ;  with 
caution  ;  carefully. 

HEED'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  heed- 
ful; caution;  vigilance;  attention.  Digby. 

fHEED'J-LY,  arf.    Cautiously  ;  heedfully.  Bailey. 

fHEED'l-NESS,  ra.     Caution;  heed.         Spenser. 

HEED'L^SS,  a.  Taking  no  heed;  unobserving; 
inattentive;  careless;  thoughtless;  negligent. 
"  The  mind  being  heedless."  Locke. 

Syn.  — See  Ne&li&ent. 

HEED'L?SS-LY,  ad.  Carelessly  ;  negligently  ; 
inattentively  ;  thoughtlessly. 

HEED'L?SS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  heed- 
less ;  carelessness  ;  thoughtlessness.        Locke. 
Syn.  — See  Inadvertence,  Ne&li&ence. 
t  HEED'Y,  c*.  Careful ;  cautious  ;  heedful.  Pet^y. 

HEEL,  n.  [A.  S.  hel)  Dut.  hiel\  Dan.  hael;  Sw. 
hfil ;  Icel.  hasll."] 

1.  The  hind  part  of  the  foot,  particularly  of 
the  human  foot.  Wiseman. 

2.  The  whole  foot,  particularly  of  animals. 

Not  headlong  hall'  so  swift  do  coursing  steeds  bestir  their  heels. 

Phaer. 

3.  The  hind  part  of  a  shoe  or  a  stocking. 

4.  Any  thing  shaped  like  a  heel.  "  It  [the 
tool]  has  an  angular  base  or  heel."  Weale. 

5.  A  spur,  as  being  worn  on  the  heel.    Smart. 

6.  The  latter  part ;  the  extremity,  or  the  end, 
of  something  in  progress.  *'The  heel  of  a  ses- 
sion." Wnght. 

7.  {Arch.)  The  end  or  foot  of  a  rafter  which 
rests  on  the  wall  plate.  Buchanan. 

8.  {Naxtt.y  The  after-part  of  a  ship's  keel : 
—  the  lower  end  of  a  mast  or  boom  :  —  the  low- 
er end  of  the  stern-pOst.  Dana. 

Heels  over  heady  making  a  somerset: — headlong; 
carelessly.  —  JVecft  and  keels,  the  whole  length  of  the 
body. — To  be  at  the  heels  of,  to  pursue  closely: — to 
attend  closely. — To  be  out  at  heels,  to  be  worn  out  at 
the  heels,  as  stockings;  to  he  worn  out;  —  to  be  in  a 
bad  condition.  — To  Itave  the  heels  of^  to  outrun.  "  My 
liorse  had  the  heels  o/him."  Johnson.  — To  lay  by  the 
heelsy  to  fetter;  to  shackle.  .Addison. — To  show  the 
heels,  to  run  away.  — To  take  to  the  heels^  to  run  away. 

HEEL,  V.  n.    [^.  heeled  ;  pp.  heeling,  heeled.] 

1.  To  dance  ;  to  go  round ;  to  wheel.      Shak. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  stoop  or  incline  to  either  side, 
as  a  snip.  Falconer. 

HEEL,  V.  a.     1.  To  arm  a  cock.  Johnson. 

2.  To  add  a  heel  to  ;  as,  "  To  heel  a  boot." 

HEEL'^R,w.  A  cock  that  strikes  well  with  his 
heels  or  spurs.  .  Bailey. 


HEEL'JNG,  n.     1.  Act  of  putting  new  heel-pieces 

to  boots  or  shoes.  Simmonds. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  square  part  left  at  the  lower 

end  of  a  mast.  Crabb. 

HEEL'-PIECE  (-pes),  n.     1.  Armor  for  the  heels. 

Chesterfield. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  fixed  on  the  heel  of  a 
boot  or  a  shoe  ;  heel-tap. 

3.  The  concluding  part ;  the  end. 

Just  at  the  heel-piece  of  hia  book.  Lloyd, 

HEEL'-PIECE  (-pes),  v.  a.  To  put  a  heel-piece 
upon.     "  Heel-piecing  her  shoes."      Arbuthnot. 

HEEL'-POST,  n.  The  outer  post  in  the  stall  par- 
tition of  a  stable.  Ogilvie. 

HEEL'— tAp,  n.     1.  A  small  piece  of  leather  on 

the  heel  of  a  boot  or  a  shoe  ;  a  heel-piece.  Roget. 

2.  Liquor  left  at  the  bottom  of  a  gl-Ass.  Jialliwell. 

HEEL'— TAP,  V.  a.  To  put  a.  heel-tap  or  heel- 
piece upon  ;  to  heel-piece.  Wright. 

HEEL'— TIP,  n.  An  iron  plate  or  protection  for 
the  heels  of  boots  and  shoes.  Simmonds. 

HEEL'— t66l,   n.      A  turner's   tool,   having  an 
acute  cutting  edge  and  an  angular  base.   Weale. 
HEEiV,  n.     A  district.     [China.]  Simmonds. 

HEER,  -ft.    A  measure  of  yarn.  —  See  Spindle. 

HEFT,  n.     [A.  S.  hefe,  weight ;  hebban,  to  heave.] 

1.  f  A  heaving;  an  effort. 

I-Ic  cracks  his  gorge,  Ma  sides, 
"With  violent  h^fts.  Shak. 

2.  t  Handle  ;  haft.  "Blade  and  heft."  Waller. 

3.  "Weight ;  heaviness.  Halliwell. 

But  If  a  part  of  heaven's  huge  sphere, 
Thou  choose  thy  ponderous  heft  to  bear.         Gorges,  1614. 
To  judge  by  the  heft  or  weight.  Holloway. 

HEFT,  V.  a.    \i.  hefted  ;  JW-  hefting,  hefted.] 

1.  To  lift  up  ;  to  carry  aloft.  [Sept.]  Jamieson. 

2.  To  try  the  weight  of  by  lifting.  [Local, 
Eng. ;  colloquial,  U.  S.]  Holloway. 

HEFT'JgD,  ct.  Moved;  agitated;  —  used  in  com- 
position.    "  Thy  tender-hefted  nature."     Shak. 

t  HEG,  n.    A  fairy ;  a  witch.  —  See  Hag.    Huloet. 

tHE^-]g:-M6N'ic,        )a.     [Gr.  hy^i^oviKdr.  hyi- 

tHfi^-:5:-M0N'l-CAL,  )  (xfiiv,  a  leader.]     Ruling; 

predominant.  "  The  most  prince-like  and  hege- 

monical  part  of  his  soul."  Fotherby. 

Hg-g-I'RA,  or  HEg^'I-RA  [he-jJ'r?,  S.  P.  J.  F.  K. ; 
he-ji'r?  or  hed'je-rgi,  W.  Ja. ;  hed'je-r^i,  E.  Sm. 
Johnson^ Bees'],  n.  [Ar.]  (Chron.)  The  Flight; 
appropriately,  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mec- 
ca, July  16,  A.  D.  622  ;  the  epoch  from  which 
the  Mahometan  era  is  reckoned.  HarHs. 

HEIF'JgR,  n.  [A.  S,  heahfore,  or  heafre.']  A 
young  cow.  "  Bacoji. 

t  HEIGH  (hi),  inferj.    Used  in  encouraging;  hey. 

Heigh,  my  heartSf  cheerly,  chcerly,  my  hearts.  Shak. 

HEIGH'— HO  (hi'ho),  interj.  1.  An  expression  of 
languor,  uneasiness,  or  desire.  Shak. 

2.  Noting  exultation. 

And  heigh-ho  for  the  honor  of  old  England.        Dryden. 

HEIGHT  (hit)  [hit,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  B. 
C. ;  hit  or  hat,  W.],  n.  [Goth,  hauhitha;  A.  S. 
heahtho,  heatho,  or  hihth  ;  Dut.  hoogte  ;  Ger. 
hoheit ;  Dan.  hoide ;  Sw.  hoghet,  highness ;  hojd, 
height.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  high  ;  elevation. 

Into  what  iiit  thou  seest 
From  what  height  fallen.  Miltov. 

2.  Space  measured  upwards  ;  altitude.  "The 
height  of  the  tower."  Chaucer. 

3.  t Degree  of  latitude.  "Guinea  lieth  in 
the  same  height  as  Peru."  Abbot. 

4.  High  place  ;  eminence  ;  summit ;  culmi- 
nating point ;  acme  ;  apex. 

From  Alpine  heights  the  fiither  first  deBcends.      jyryden. 

5.  Station  of  dignity  ;  elevation  of  rank. 

By  him  that  raised  me  to  tliis  careful  height.  Shak. 

6.  The  utmost  degree;  crisis.  "Despair  is  the 
height  of  madness."  Sherlock. 

7.  Advance  towards  perfection ;  degree  of 
progress;  state  of  excellence. 

Social  duties  are  carried  to  greater  heights  by  the  principles 
of  our  religion.  Add-on. 

S^  "  The  first  of  these  modes  [hit]  is  the  most  gen- 
eral, and  the  last  [hat]  the  most  agreeable  to  the  spell- 


ing. Milton  was  the  patron  of  the  first,  and,  in  hia 
zeal  for  analogy,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  spelt  the  word 
highth.  This  is  still  the  pronunciation  of  the  vulgar, 
and  seems,  at  first  siglit,  the  most  agreeable  to  anal- 
ogy;  hut,  though  the  sound  of  the  adjective  high  is 
generally  preserved  in  the  abstract  height,  the  h  is 
always  placed  before  the  t,  azid  is  perfectly  mute.  Mr. 
Garrjck's  pronunciation  (and  which  is  certainly  tho 
best)  was  hite.  —  See  DR.OU&I-IT."     Walker. 

HEIGHT'EJV  (hi'tn),  v.  a.     \i.  heightened  ;  pp. 

HEIGHTENING,  HEIGHTENED.]  • 

1.  To  raise  ;  to  elevate  ;  to  exalt ;  to  enhan  jl. 

Heightened  in  their  thoughts  beyond 
All  doubt  of  victory.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  better  ;  to  improve  ;  to  meliorate. 

Two  more  [drops]  heightened  it  into  a  perfect  Langucdoc. 

Addison. 

3.  To  make  greater ;  to  aggravate ;  to  increase. 

Foreign  states  used  their  endeavors  to  heigJiten  our  con- 
■lusion.  Addimn. 

4.  {Paint.)  To  make  prominent  by  means  of 
touches  of  light  or  brilliant  colors,  as  contrasted 
with  the  shadows.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  To  heighten  is  to  make  higher.  Heighten 
the  value  of  a  thing,  raise  or  enhance  its  price,  improve 
its  quality,  and  increase  its  quantity.  The  enormity 
of  an  offence  is  heightened,  and  the  guilt  of  the  offender 
is  aggravated,  by  particular  circumstances. 

HEIGHT'EN-?R  (hi'tn-er), /t.  One  who  heightens. 

HEIGHT'EN-ING  (hi'tn-ing),  n.     Improvement. 


The  heigJitenings  of  the  other  [landscape]. 


Dryden, 


[|  HEI'NOUS  (ha'nus)  [lia'niis,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. 
B, ;  he'nus,  S.  Ja.  K.^j  a.  [Fr.  haineux;  haine, 
hatred.]  Wicked  in  a  high  degi'ee ;  atrocious  ; 
flag;rant;  flagitious;  aggravated.  "A  wicked, 
het7wus  fault."  Shak.  "  Most  heinous  and  ac- 
cursed sacrilege."    Hooker. 

XS^  "  Mr.  Sheridan  gives  the  long  sound  of  c  to  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word,  contrary  to  every  diction- 
ary, to  analogy,  and,  I  think,  the  best  usage;  which, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  always  gives  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word  the  sound  of  slender  a.  That  this  was 
the  sound  of  this  syllable  formerly,  we  may  gather 
from  the  spelling  of  it ;  for,  in  Charles  the  Second's 
time,  Mr.  Baxter  is  accused  by  Mr.  Danvers  of  pub- 
lishing the  /lainous  charge  against  the  Baptists  of  bap- 
tizing naked."     Walker. 

Syn.  —  Heinous,  flagrant,  flagitious,  and  atrocious 
are  epithets  applied  to  crimes  and  violations  of  the 
moral  law.  Heinous  sin  ;  flagrant  deed  ;  flagitious 
conduct ;  atrociojts  murder ;  wicked  action  or  person. 
—  See  Wicked. 

[|  HEI'NOUS-LY  (ha'nus-le),  ad.  Atrociously  ; 
wickedly;  viciously.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

II  HEI'NOUS-NESS  (ha'nus-ngs),  n.  Atrocious- 
ness  ;  wickedness.  Rogers. 

Hi^IR  (Ar),  n.  [L.  hceres,  hcsredis  ;  It.  erede;  Nor. 
Fr.  hear,  her,  hier,  or  eir',  Fr.  hoir,  heritier.'] 

1.  {Law.)  One  who  inherits;  one  who  takes 
an  estate  in  lands  or  tenements  by  descent  from 
another,  as  distinguished  from  an  alienee,  who 
takes  by  deed,  and  a  devisee,  who  takes  by  will. 

Bm'7'ilL 

2.  One  who  receives  anything  from  another, 
in  the  manner  of  an  heir.  **  Heirs  of  shame." 
"  Shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  Shak. 

Being  lieiis  together  of  the  grace  of  Ufe.  I  Pet.  iii.  7. 

Heir  apparent,  an  heir  whose  right  of  inheritance  is 
indefeasible,  provided  he  outlive  the  ancestor.  —  Heir 
presumptive,  one  who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die  im- 
mediately, would,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  he  his 
heir,  but  whose  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  the 
contingency  of  some  nearer  heir  being  born.  Whisliaw. 

HEIR  (ir),  V.  a.     To  inherit ;  to  succeed  to.     [r.] 

One  only  daughter  heired  the'royal  state.         Drydetu 

HETR-AP-pAr'^N-CY  (Ar-),  n.  The  state  of  an 
heir- apparent.  West.  Rev. 

HilR'DOM  (Ar'dum),  n.  The  state  of  an  heir  :  — 
the  possessions  of  an  heir.     Bp.  Hall.     Burke. 

HEIR'^SS  (Ar'es),  n.  A  woman  who  inherits  ;  a 
female  heir.  '  Dryden. 

H^^IR'LpSS  (Ar'les),  a.     Being  without  an  heir. 

HEIR'l66m  (Ar'lom),  n.  [Eng.  heir  and  A.  S. 
geloma,  or  loma,  household  stuff.]  {Law.)  Any 
movable  or  personal  chattel  which  by  law  de- 
scends to  the  heir  along  with  the  freehold.  ' '  An 
heirloom,  or  implement  oi  iuxnitvire.'^ Blackstone. 

HEIR'SHIP  (Ar'ship),  n.  The  state,  character,  or 
privileges  of  an  heir.  Ayliffe. 
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HELL-HAUNTED 


HEL'A-BlYS.ra.    {Gt.  iX)A,  or  iXis, 
a  fawn,  and  iias,  a  mouse.]    (Zo- 
Bl.)  A  rodent  animal,  of  the  rat 
family,   found    at   the   Cape    of 
Good  Hope,  resembling  a  hare 
in  size  and  color,  but 
having  a  long  tail,  and 
inhabiting  deep  bur- 
rows ;    the    jumping- 
f^t,  or  jumping-hare ; 
^edetes  capensis. 

Eng.  Cyc.      Helamye  (Pedeics  caT^ensis). 

HEL'B^H,  n.  An  agricultural  seed  with  a  some- 
what bitter  taste,  the  flour  of  which  is  mixed 
with  dourah  by  the  laborers  of  Egypt.  Simmonds. 

HELD,  i.  &  p.  from  hold.     See  Hold. 

t  HELE,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  huljan ;  A.  S.  helan.'] 
To  hide  ;  to  conceal.  Gotoer. 

HEL'f.-NINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  Inula  helenium,  or  elecampane,  by  treat- 
ing the  fresh  root  with  hot  alcohol.        Brande. 

tHE'L^R,  ».    A  slater.  — See  Hellier.     Todd. 

HE'L5-AC,  }„,,      [Gr.  ^;.i<i>cfe  ;    5;.iof,  the  sun; 

HJp-LI'A-CAL,  J  'Fx.heliaque.']  {Ancient  Astron.) 
iielating  to  the  sun  as  respects  emerging  out  of 
or  falling  into  his  rays  at  the  time  of  rising  or 
setting.  "  The  heliacal  rising  of  the  star  So- 
this."  Coventry. 

H(;-L1'a-CAL-LY,  ad.  (Ancient  Astro7i.)  A  star  is 
said  to  rise  heliacally  when,  after  being  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun,  and  consequently  invisi- 
ble, it  rises  so  so.on  before  the  sun  as  to  be  visible 
in  the  eastern  horizon  in  the  morning  twilight ; 
and  it  is  said  to  set  heliacally  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaches so  near  to  it  that  it  is  lost  in  his  light, 
or  ceases  to  be  visible  in  the  western  horizon 
when'  he  has  disappeared.  Brande. 

HE-LI-Ajv' THE-MUM,  n.  [Gr.  nhos,  the  sun, 
and  iivBiiiLov.  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  many  species  ;  the  sun-rose.  Loudon. 

HE-LI-AN'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  riho;,  the  sun,  and  av- 
0o{,  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  many 
species ;  the  sunflower.  Haynilton. 

HEL'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  tV.if,  D.iko;,  any  thing  twisted 
or  spiral.]  Having  many  circumvolutions  ;  spi- 
ral ;  winding.  Wilkins. 


H¥-Lig'!-FOEM, 
snail-shell. 


Shaped  like   the  helix,  or 
Maunder. 


HEL'I-CINE  (19),  (J.  (Anat.)  Relating  to,  or  re- 
sembling, a  tendril.  thmglison. 

HEL'I-OlTE  (19),  n.  {Pal.)  A  spiral-shelled  fos- 
sil ;  fossil  remains  of  the  helix.  Smart. 

HEL'I-OOID,  n.  [Gr.  iliKonifig  ;  Ih^,  V.ikos,  any 
thing  spiral',  and  ndoi.  form ;  Fr.  helicoide.] 
{Geom.)  A  warped  surface,  which  may  be  gen- 
erated by  a  straight  line  moving  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  each  point  of  it  shall  have  a  uniform 
motion  in  the-  direction  of  a  fixed  straight  line, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  uniform  angular  motion 
about  it.  Davies. 


(Bot.)    Coiled   like  a   helix  or 
Gray. 


HEL'l-COlD, 
snail-shell. 

HEL-I-Cf)M'f>-TRY,  ti.  [Gr.  tV.il,  c^im;,  any  thing 
twisted  or  spiral,  and  /jirpov,  a  measure.]  {Ge- 
om.) The  art  of  drawing  or  measuring  spiral 
lines  on  a  plane.  Crabb. 

HEL-[-CO'N!-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Heli- 
con, a  famous  mountain  in  Boeotia  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Booth. 

HEL-J-C6s'0-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Uti,,  Uiko;,  any  thing 
twisted  or  spiral,  and  coipia,  skill;  Fr.  helicoso- 
phie.]     Helicometry.     [e.]  Bailey. 

fHE'LING,  «.  [A.  S. /je?an,  to  cover.]  The  cov- 
ering of  a  ropf.  —  See  Hilling.  Todd. 

HE-LI-Q-CEN'TEIC,         )  „.     [Gr.  ijAioj,  the  sun, 
HE-LJ-O-CEN'TEI-CAL,  >  and  kIvtoov,  centre  ;  Fr. 
heliocentrique.]  '  {Astron.)  Relating  to  the  sun^s 
centre;    appearing   as  if  seen   from  the  sun's 
centre.  Airy. 

Heliocentric  place,  the  place  or  point  of  the  ecliptic 
in  which  a  planet  would  appear  to  a  spectator  at  the 
centre  of  the  sun.  —  Heliocentric  latitude,  the  angle 
made  by  a  line,  joining;  the  centre  of  a  planet  and  the 
centre  of  tlie  sun,  with  the  ecliptic.       ir-i""-'— 


-  HcliocentHc 


longitude^  the  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  first  point 
of  Aries,  as  seen  from  tlie  sun  and  measured  on  the 
ecliptic. 

HE-LJ-OCH'BO-MY,  n.  [Gr.  Vilios,  the  sun,  and 
XP'^ti",  color.]  "The  process  by  which  photo- 
graphic pictures  in  their  natural  colors  are  ob- 
tained. FairhoU. 

HE-LI-0-GRAPH'!C,         ;  a.     Pertaining  to  heli- 

HE-Ll-0-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  ography;    as,   "  lielio- 

graphic  engraving."  Diamond. 

HE-LI-OG'RA-PIIY,  n.  [Gr.  rjlios,  the  sun,  and 
ypa0a),  to  describe.] 

1.  A  description  of  the  sun.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  art  of  fixing  the  images  made  'by  the 
camera-obscura.  Smart. 

HE'LI-OID,  a.  Helicoid.  —  See  Helicoid.  Harris. 

I-IE-LI-OL'A-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  fj).ios,  the  sun,  and  Xa- 
Tpivio,  to  worship.]  One  who  worships  the  sun ; 
a  worshipper  of  the  sun.  Wright. 

HE-LI-6L'A-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  f,Xto;,  the  sun,  and  ?.a- 
Tfcla,  worship.]'  The  worship  of  the  sun.  Smart. 

HE-LI-6m'?-TER,  n.  [Gr.  'i/hos,  the  sun,  and 
lihpov,  a  measure.]  A  kind  of  micrometer  for 
measuring  with  exactness  the  diameters  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets,  or  any  small  apparent 
distance  between  celestial  objects.  Brande. 

HE-LI-  oR-jvi '  jv\a;, 

n.  pi.  [Gr.  nliog, 
the  sun,  andoprif, 
a  bird.]  (  Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order 
Ayiseres  and  fam- 
ily Colyinhidrs ; 
sun-grebes.  Gray.  Podica  Senegalensis. 

HE'LI-0-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  'rjlm,  the  sun,  and  <r/to- 
TTf  w,  to  view ;  Fr.  helioscope^  A  sort  of  tele- 
scope fitted  so  as  to  look  on  the  body  of  the  sun 
without  hurting  the  eyes.  Harris. 

HE'LI-0-STAT,  n.  [Gr.  'i,lioi,  the  sun,  and  arardi, 
standing  ]  ( Optics.)  An  instrument  used  for 
the  purpose  of  obviating,  in  optical  experiments, 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  continual 
change  of  the  direction  of  the  solar  rays,  by  re- 
flecting them  in  the  same  straight  line.  Brande. 

HE'LI-O-TROPE,  n.  [Gr.  fi>.toT()6Trioii ;  r/Xios,  the 
sun,  and  Tpoirfi,  a  turning ;  Tpiizia,  to  turn  ;  L. 
heliotro-pium  ;  Fr.  heliotrope.'] 

1.  {_Bot.)  A  sweet-scented  plant,  having  flow- 
ers said  to  turn  towards  the  sun  ;  turnsole. 

They  [flatterers]  are  like  the  heliotrope:  they  open  only 
towards  the  sun.  Gov.  of  tlie  Tongue. 

2.  {Min.)  A  deep-green,  silicious  mineral, 
with  red  spots  ;  the  bloodstone.    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

3.  {Astro7i.)  An  ancient  instrument  for  show- 
ing when  the  sun  arrived  at  the  tropics  and  the 
equinoctial  points.  Smart. 

HEL-I-SPHER'IC,         ?  ^    Winding  spirally  round 

HEL-!-SPHER'!-CAL,  )  the  pole  of  the  sphere  :  — 

noting  the  rhomb  line  in  navigation.       Harris. 

HE'LIX  [he'liks,  W.  P.  Ja.  C.  Wb.  ;  hel'iks,  Sm.], 
n. ;  pi.  HEL'i-oE§.  [Gr.  Ut^,  any  thing  twisted 
or  spiral ;  L.  helix.'] 

1.  Any  thing  of  spiral  form  ;  a  spiral  line  ;  a 
circumvolution  ;  a  coil.  Wilkins. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  smaller  scroll  or  volute  under 
the  flowers  of  a  Corinthian  capital.  Weale. 

3.  {Conch.)  A  genus"of  pulmobranchiate  gas- 
teropods  having  spiral  shells  ;  the  snail:  —  the 
shell  of  the  snails  Eng.  Cyc. 

4:.  {Anat.)  The  reflected  margin  of  the  exter- 
nal ear.  Brande. 

HELL,  n.  [A.  S.  hell,  or  hel ;  helan,  to  cover  or 
conceal ;  Dut.  hel,  or  helle  ;  Frs.  hoi ;  Ger.  holle ; 
Icel.  hel ;  helia,  death,  or  the  goddess  of  death. 
—  "The  old  Halla,  or  Walhalla,  the  abode  of 
death  of  the  northern  nations,  may  be  the  origin 
of  hell."  Bosworth.  —  "Hell  hath  like  apt  ap- 
pellation [as  heaven]  as  being  helled  over,  — 
that  is  to  say,  hidden  or  covered  in  low  obscuri- 
ty."    Verstegan.] 

1.  The  region  of  the  dead ;  the  grave  ;  hades. 
*'  He  descended  into  hell."  Apostles^  Creed.  "  I 
will  go  down  into  hell."  Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  1609. 
3.  The  place  of  the  devil  and  wicked  souls  or 
spirits  ;  the  abode  of  the  wicked  after  death. 
"  The  devils  of  hell."  Robert  of  Gloucester. 


Though  our  word  hell,  in  its  original  eigniflcation,  was 
more  adapted  to  express  the  sense  of  V^Ei'i'a,  it  is  not  so  now 
When  we  speak  as  Christians,  we  always  express  by  it  the 
place  oi  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  the  general  judg- 
ment, as  opposed  to  lw.av&n,  the  place  of  the  reward  of  tlie 
righteous.  ]},..  Campbell. 

3.  Wicked  spirits  ;  the  infernal  powers. 
Much  danger  first,  much  toil,  did  he  sustain, 

"While  Saul  and  hell  crossed  his  strong  fate  in  vain.    Cowley. 

4.  t  A  dungeon  in  a  prison.  Johnson. 

5.  A  receptacle  of  the  shreds  of  a  tailor,  or  of 
the  broken  types  of  a  printer.  Hudibras. 

6.  A  gaming-house.  SmaH. 

t  HELL,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  helan.]     To  overwhelm. 
Else  would  the  waters  overflow  the  lands, 
And  fire  devour  the  air,  and  hell  them  quite.       Spenser. 

HEL-LA-BA-L66',  n.     See  Hallabaloo. 

HELL'-BEN-DigR,  re.  {Herp.)  The  common  name 
of  a  large  North  American  salamander  ;  Meno- 
poma  Alleghaniensis.  Holbrook. 

HELL'-BLACK  (-bmk),  a.     Black  as  hell.     Shak. 

HELL'— BORN,  a.    Born  of,  or  in,  hell.     Spenser. 

HELL'— BRED,  a.    Produced  in  hell.  Spenser. 

HELL'-BEEWED  (-brild),  a.    Brewed  in  hell. 

Hence  with  thy  hell-bi-ewed  opiate.  Milton. 

HELL'-BROth,  re.  A  composition  boiled  up  for 
infernal  purposes.  Shak. 

t  HELL'-CAT,  re.     A  witch  ;  a  hag.       Middleton. 

HELL'-CON-FOUND'ING,  a.  Vanquishing  the 
power  of  hell.  Beaumont. 

HELL'-DdoMED,  a.   Consigned  to  hell.     Milton. 

HiSL'L^-BORE,  re.    [Gr.  i?.'U!iopos ;  L.  helleborus.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  medicinal  plants  ;  —  Hel- 
leborus ;  —  including  the  Helleborus  niger,  black 
hellebore,  or  Christmas  rose.  Loudon. 

2.  A  genus  of  medicinal  plants  ;  Veratrum 
or  false  hellebore  ;  —  including  the  'Veratrum 
viride,  white  hellebore,  or  Indian  poke.      Gray. 

HEL'L5-B0-EINE,  re.  {Bot.)  Bastard  hellebore ; 
the  Arethusa  bulbosa  of  Linnteus.  'Wright. 

HEL'L5-BO-RI§M,  re.  A  preparation  of  hellebore. 

In  vain  should  the  physician  attempt,  with  all  his  medi- 
cines and  heUtihorisms.  Ferrand. 

H5L-LE'N!-AN,  a.    Same  as  Hellenic.     Craig. 

HEL'LB-NIC,  or  H^L-LEN'IC  [hel'le-nik,  Ja.  K.  R. 
Todd  ;  hel-le'nik,  Sm. ;  hel-len'ik,  C.  Wr.  Wb.], 
a.  [Gr.  "E?.?.riviK6s  ;  "EX?.?iv,  Hellen,  son  of  Deu- 
calion ;  "EU.tjveg,  descendants  of  Hellen,  or 
Greeks  ;  Fr.  Helle'nique.]  Relating  to  the  Hel- 
lenes or  Greeks  ;  Grecian.  "  To  be  deprived  of 
Hellenic  learning."  Milton. 

HEL'LJg-Nl^M,  re.  [Gr.  'FMvu'iriiis  ;  Fr.  Helle- 
nisme.]    A  Greek  idiom  ;  a  Grecism.    Addison. 

HEL'LP-NIST,  re.  [Gr.  'EU,,mctrf,; ;  Fr.  Helle- 
niste.] 

1.  A  Jew  who  used  the  Greek  language  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  Gregory. 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  Greek  language.  "The 
critical  Hellenist"  Dalgarno. 

HEL-Lp-NIS'TIO,         }  „.       [pr.    HelUnistique.] 
HEL-L5-NIS'TI-CAL,  )  Relating    to    the    Helle- 
nists.    "  The  Hellenistical  dialect."  Fell.  . 

HEL-L]R;-NIS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  the 
Hellenistic  dialect.      '  Gregory. 

HEL-Le-NI-ZA'TIOiV-,  re.  The  act  of  Hellenizing ; 
the  use  of  the  Greek  language.  Atheticeum. 

HEL'L^-NlZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  'EXX,,vi^ta.]  To  use  the 
Greek  language.  Hammond. 

HEL-LJS-PON'TINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Hel- 
lespont. Mitford. 

HELL'-FIEE,  re.  The  fire  of  hell ;  the  torments 
of  hell.  Milton. 

HELL'-GATE,  re.  The  gate,  portal,  or  entrance 
of  hell.     "  Fast  by  hell-gate."  Milton. 

HELL'-GOV-^ENED,  a.  Directed  by  hell.    Shak. 

HELL'— HAG,  re.    A  hag  of  hell.    Bp.  Richardson. 

HELL'-HAED-ENED  (-dnd),  a.  Rendered  callous 
by  hell.  Watts. 

HELL'-HAT-BD,  ».     Abhorred  like  hell.      Shak. 

HELL'-HAUNT-^D,  a.  Haunted  by  the  devil. 
"  This  hell-haunted  grove."  Dryclen. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  lo?ig ;   A,  B,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  ¥,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FAEE,  FAE,  PAST,  fAll  ;    HEIR,  HER; 


HELLHOOD 

tHfiLL'HOOD  (-hfld),  n.  The  state  or  condition 
of  hell.  Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

HELL '-HOUND,  m.     1.  A  dog  of  hell.  Shak. 

2.  An  agent  of  hell.  Milton. 

3.  A  profligate ;  a  miscreant.         Beau.  §  Fl. 

t  HEL'LI-JgR,  re.     [A.  S.  helan,  to  cover.  —  See 
■    Hele,  aixd  Heleu.]     A  slater  ;  a  tiler.    Usher. 

HELL'JSH,  a.     1.  Relating  to  hell.     "  Hellish  ti- 
tle." Sidney.  "Vanquish AeZfeA wiles."  Milton. 
2.  Having  the  qualities  of  hell ;  very  wicked ; 
infernal;  detestable.  " Hellish  hieasts."  South. 

HELL'JSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  hellish  manner ;  infer- 
nally; wiclcedly;  detestably.  Bp.  Barlow. 

HELL'JSH-NESS,  •«.  Extreme  wickedness ;  ab- 
horred qualities.  Beaumont. 

HELL'ITE,  n.  One  who  frequents  a  gambling- 
house,     [ii.]  Grant. 

HELL'-KITE,  ».  A  kite  of  infernal  breed.    Shak. 

HELL'WARD,  ad.    Towards  hell.  Pope. 

t  HELL'Y,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  hell ;  infer- 
nal.    "  Helly  haunts."  Mir.  for  Maij. 

HELM.  [A.  S.  helm.']  An  affix  signifying  de- 
fence ;  as,  EadAe/»i,  happy  defence.        Gibson. 

HELM,  n.      1.  [A.  S.,  But.,  §  Ger.  helm ;    Dan. 

hielm  ;    Sw.  hjelin  ;   Icel.  hialmr.']     A  covering 

for  the  head  in  war  ;    a  head-piece  ;    a  helmet ; 

a  morion.     "  With  plumed  helm."  Shak. 

The  babe  clung,  crying,  to  his  nurse's  breast, 

Seared  at  the  oazzlmg  helm  and  nodding  crest,       i^ope. 

2.  The  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  that  bears  the 
crest,     "  Helms,  crests,  mantles,"  Camden. 

3.  The  upper  part  or  covering  of  something, 
as  of  a  retort.  Boyle. 

HELM,  re.  1.  [A.S.lielmaiDnt.^Gei.helm.']  The 
instrument  or  apparatus  by  which  a  vessel  is 
steered,  including  the  rudder,  tiller,  wheel,  &c. ; 
—  sometimes  applied  especially  to  the  tiller. 

Ships  in  storms  their  Itetms  and  anchors  lost,      Denham. 

2.  The  station  of  government ;  the  post  of 
command.  "  Let  those  at  the  )ielni  contrive  it 
better."  Swift. 

Down  with  tile  helm,  (J^aut.)  an  order  to  push  tho 
helm  to  leeward,  in  order  to  put  the  sliip  about,  or  to 

lay  her  to  windward Ease  or  bear  up  the  helm,  an 

order  to  let  the  ship  go  more  large  before  the  wind. — 
Helm  a-midships,  or  right  the  helm,  an  order  to  keep  tiie 
helm  even  with  the  middle  of  the  ship,  —  Port  the 
helm,  an  order  to  put  the  helm  over  the  left  side  of  the 
ship,  —  Starboard  the  helm,  an  order  to  put  the  helm 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  HELM,  V.  a.  To  guide  ;  to  conduct,  "  The  busi- 
•    ness  he  hath  helmed."  Shak. 

HELM'ApE,  n.     Guidance,     [u,]         H.  Laurens. 

HELMED  (hel'med  OT'helmd),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
helm  or  head-piece.  "  Helmed  cherubini."iV/i7to». 

HfiL'M^IT,  «.     [A,  S,  helm.  —  See  Helm.] 

1.  Armor  for  the  head ;  a  helm  ;  a  morion  ;  a 
head-piece. 

Helmets  were  anciently  formed  of  various  materials,  but 
chiefly  of  skins  of  beasts,  brass  and  iron.  Brande. 

2.  A  kind  of  pigeon. 

3.  i^Bot.)  An  arched  concave  petal 
or  sepal ;  the  hooded  upper  lip  of  a 
flower. 

HEL'MfT-fD,  u.    "Wearing  a  helmet. 
Beau.  ^  Fl. 
HEL'MpT-FLO^V'eR,  re.     A  plant  and  its  flower  ; 
the  aconite  or  wolf  s-bane.  Crabb. 


HEL'M^IT-SHAPED  (-shapt), 
like  a  helmet ; 


{,Bot.)     Shaped 
Ogilvie. 

HeL-MIN'THA-GOGUE  (hel-mln'thj-gSg),  ii.  [fir. 
V-nivs,  eXfiivBis,  a  worm,  and  aytji,  to  lead.]  {Med.) 
Medicine  to  expel  worms.  Scott. 

HEL-MIN-THI'A-Sls,  n.  [Gr.  /^jiivOidw,  to  suffer 
from  worms  ;  Ufiiv;,  i?.iiivS6s,  a  worm.]  (Med.) 
A  disease  in  which  worms  or  their  larvee  are 
bred  under  the  skin.  Hoblyn. 

H^L-MIN'THIO,  a.  [Gr.  li-^ivi,  D.fiiMs,  a  worm.] 
Kelating  to  worms.  Ihmglison. 

HfL-MIN'THJC,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  for  ex- 
pelling worms.  Wright. 

HgL-MIN'THOID,  u.  [Gr.  Ujiivi,  iXiiivd6s,-s.  worm, 
and  illos,  form.]     Worm-shaped,  Maunder. 
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H^L-MIN'THO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Ufiivs,  n/nvdos,  a 
worm,  and  A/Oos,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  Fossil  re- 
mains of  worms.  Hamilton. 

HEL-MIN-THO-LOgf'IC,  )  „.     j-Qr.  U^^tvs,  //- 

HEL-MJN-THO-LOg^'l-CAL,  )  liivBog,  a  worm,  and 

JUiyos,  a  discom-so.]     Pertaining  to  helminthol- 

ogy,  to  worms,  or  to  their  history.        Maunder. 

HEL-MJN-THOL'O-^iST,  71.  One  who-  is  ^versed 
in  the  natural  history  of  worms.  " 


IIEL-MIN-TH6l'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  Ufxivs,  iXfiivOdg,  a 
worm,  and  Adyos,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  helniintholo- 
gie.'\     The  natural  history  of  worms.      Brando. 

HELM'LJpSS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  helm.       Fairfax. 

HELM^'MAN,  n.  One  who  manages  the  helm.Todd. 

h£;lM'wIND,  n.  A  kind  of  wind  in  some  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  England.  Burn. 

HEL'OT  [im' ot,  K.  Sm.;  he  \ot,  Wb.  Davis],  7i. 
[Gr.  El7.wrff,  the  inhabitants  of  "El?.og  or  JSelos, 
a  Laconian  town  conquered  by  the  Spartans, 
who  made  all  the  prisoners  slaves  ;  L.  helotes.] 
A  Spartan  slave  ;  a  slave.  •  Bp.  Wren. 

HEL'OT-i§M,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  helots; 
slavery ;  serfdom ;  servitude.  Ed.  Rev. 

HELP,  V.  a,  [Goth,  hilpan ;  A.  S.  helpan ;  Dut. 
helpmi ;  Ger.  helfen ;  Dan.  hielpe ;  Sw.  hjelpa.'] 
\i.  helped;  pp.  HELPING,  HELPED  —  formerly 
holpen,  which  is  now  obsolete.] 

1.  To  assist ;  to  support ;  to  aid. 

Godhelped  him  against  the  Philistines.      2  C/iron.  xxvi.  7. 

2.  To  relieve  ;  to  succor  ;  to  serve. 

ffelp  and  ease  tlicm,  but  by  no  means  bemoan  them.    Locke. 

3.  To  cure;  to  heal.  "The  true  calamus 
helps  coughs."  Gerard. 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness.  Shak. 

4.  To  change  for  the  better ;  to  remedy. 

Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  Jielp,  Shak. 

5.  To  prevent ;  to  hinder. 

If  they  take  offence  when  we  give  none,  it  is  a  thing  we 
cannot  help.  Saiiderson. 

6.  To  refrain  from;  to  forbear  ;  to  avoid. 

1  cannot  helj)  remarking  the  resemblance  betwixt  him 
and  our  author.  J'ope. 

To  help  off,  to  assist  in  ridding.  'To  help  off  their 
time."  Locke.  — To  help  out,  to  relieve  from  difficul- 
ty.—  To  help  over, to  enable  to  surmount. — Toheipto, 
to  supply  or  furnish  with.  "  The  man  can  help  him 
to  his  oxen  again."  L'Estrange.  —  To  present  at  tabic. 

Syn.  —  To  help  is  a  more  general  term  than  assist. 
A  person  is  Ac^perfin  labor  or  in  difficulty,  and  assisted 
in  study  or  in  the  performance  of  some  work.  Help  a 
laborer,  assist  a  student;  assist  or  aid  a  combatant; 
relieve  a  sufferer ;  succor  those  who  are  in  danger ; 
support  the  weak.  —  See  Aid,  Coadjutor. 

HELP,  V.  n.     To  contribute  assistance. 

Discreet  followers  and  servants  help  much  to  reputation. 

Bacon. 

To  help  out,  to  bring  a  supply.  "  Some,  wanting 
the  talent  to  write,  made  it  their  care  that  the  actors 
should  help  out  where  the  Muses  failed."  Rymcr. 

HELP,  n.  [A.  S.  help;  Dut.  htilp  ;  Frs.  help;  Ger. 
h'ilfe ;  Dan.  hielp;    Sw.  hjelp;  Icel.  hiaJp.'] 

1.  Assistance;  aid;  support;  succor.  "My 
help  Cometh  from  the  Lord."  Ps.  cxxi.  2. 

2.  He  who,  or  that  which,  gives  help.  "  He 
is  their  help  and  their  shield.  Ps.  cxv.  9. 

3.  Remedy.     "No  Ae/^j  for  it.'*  Holder. 

4.  A  hired  servant,  particularly  a  female  ser- 
vant ;  a  domestic  ;  a  helper.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Pickering. 

HELP'^Kj  n.     1.  One  who  helps  ;  an  assistant ; 

an  auxiliary ;  an  aider ;  coadjutor.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  One  that  supplies  with  any  thing  wanted; 

a  provider.  "And  Ae^er  to  a  husband."    Shak. 

HELP'— FEL-LOW,  7?.  A  colleague  ;  a  partner  or 
associate.  "An  help-fellow  of  our  office."  Udal. 

HELP'FUL,  a.  1.  Giving  help;  aiding;  useful. 
"  Helpful  swords."  'Shak. 

2.  Wholesome;  salutary;  beneficial;  effica- 
cious.    "  Helpful  medicines."  Raleigh. 

HELP'FUL-NESS,  n.     Assistance  ;  usefulness. 

Acts  of  chanty  and  helpfulness  towards  thera.         WilJdns. 

HELP'L^ISS,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  help  ;  without 
aid  ;  wanting  assistance. 

How  shall  I  then  your  helpless  fame  defend?  Pope. 

2.  Wanting  power  to  succor  one's  self;  weak. 

Thou  tutelary  friend  of  heljilcss  men.  Cow-pcr. 
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3.  t  Admitting  no  help  ;  irremediable.  "Help- 
less harms."  Spenser. 

HELP'LpSS-LY,  ad.  In  a  helpless  manner ;  with- 
out ability  ;  without  succor.  Kyd. 

HELP'Less'-r^ESS,  n.  Want  of  ability  ;  want  of 
succor  in  one's  self ;  weakness.  U^ario?i. 

HELP'MATE,  n.  [From  help  and  mate;  or  a  cor- 
ruption of  help  and  meet.  "I  will  make  an 
help  meet  for  him,"  Gen.  ii.  18.  —  "  The  near- 
ness of  the  phrase,  in  point  of  sound,  sugp;esting 
the  name  by  a  sort  of  lucky  mistake."  "S'/no»-<,] 
A  companion  ;  a  partner ;  a  consort ;  a  wife ;  a 
helpmeet. 

The  Lacedemonians  were  obliged  to  elioose  their  AeZjjmafcs 
in  tlie  darli.  .Smollett. 

HELP'MEET,  n.  [From  help  and  meet.}  A  part- 
ner ;  a  consort ;  a  wife  ;  a  helpmate.       Milton. 

She  v/as  jugt  the  helpmeet  for  Perthes.  i?c.  Ecv. 

"  The  Minister's  Helpmeet,"  the  title  of  a  memoir  of  SIi-s, 
Liefchild,  by  her  husband,  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Liefehild, 

HEL'T^E-SKEL'TBR,  ad.  [Of  uncertain  etymol- 
ogy. Skinner  suggests  Dut.  heel,  \vholly,  ter, 
to,  &n&  schotteren,  to  scatter.  —  "Helter-skelter 
is  halter  loose,  halter  broken.  L.  effrenate." 
Brockett.  Others  suggest  L.  hie  et  aliter.  —  L. 
hilariter  et  eeleriter,  gayly  and  quickly.  Gibbs.} 
In  a  hurry  ;  without  order ;  in  confusion.  Shak. 


tHEL'U-O,  n.     [L,]     A  glutton. 


Bi'oum. 


HELVE,  n.     [A,  S.  helf.}     The  handle  of  an  axe 
or  a  hatchet.  Vmt.  xix.  5. 


HELVE,  r.  a.     To  fit  with  a  helve. 


Cotgrave. 

HEL'veU,  n.  {Mining.)  The  handle  of  a  tool; 
helve.  Brande. 

H^L-VET'JC,  u,.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Helvetia,  or 
Switzerland.  Murray. 

HEL'VINE,  n.  [Gr.  p.ioi,  the  sun ;  in  allusion  to 
its  yellow  color.]  {Min.)  A  yellowish,  crystal- 
lized mineral,  composed  of  the  silicates  of  man- 
ganese, glucina,  and  iron.  Dana. 

HELX'rNE,  n.  [Gr,  Ukw,  afw,  to  trail.]  {Bot.)  A 
plant  having  leaves  like  those  of  ivy.         Crabb. 

t  HEM,  pron.     Them.  Spenser. 

HEM,  n.  1.  [A,  S,  hem.]  The  edge  of  a  garment 
doubled  and  sewed.  Wiseman. 

2.  Border;  margin;  edge.  "The  very  hem 
of  the  sea."  Shak. 

3.  [See  Hem,  !!.  «.]  The  noise  uttered  by.  a 
sudden  expiration  of  the  breath.  "  His  morn- 
ing hems."  Addison. 

HEM,  V.  a.    [i.  HEMMED  ;  pp.  HEMMING,  HEMMED,] 

1,  To  close  by  a  hem  or  double  border  sewed 
together,  as  the  edge  of  cloth.  Spenser. 

2.  To  border  ;  to  edge ;  to  skirt;  to  surround. 

All  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemmed  with  golden  fringe.  Speiiser. 

To  hem  in,  about,  or  around,  to  enclose  :  to  environ  ; 
to  confine. 


So  was  it  hemmed  in  by  woody  hills. 

The  great  Jerusalem 
With  valiant  squadrons  rouiia  about  to  hem. 


Sidney. 
Fairfax. 

HEM,  V.  n.     [Dut.  hemtnen.']     To  utter  hems  or  a 

stammering  noise.  Shak. 

At  which  all  the  house  hemmed  and  laughed.         Hatselt. 

HEM,  interj.  [L.]  An  exclamation  of  which  the  ut- 
terance is  a  sort  of  half-voluntary  cough.  Shak. 

Hem  I  Sir,  if  you  please  to  give  me,  &c.  Congreve. 

HEM'A-jCHATE,  n.  [Gr.  aT/ja,  blood,  and  a^on/s, 
agate.]  {Min.)  A  species  of  agate  of  a  blood 
color.  Ogilvie. 

HBM-A-DY-NA-MOM']J-Tf,E,  n.  [Gr.  af/ia,  blood, 
6ijvafiLs,  power,  and  phpov,  a  measure,]  A  con- 
trivance for  ascertaining  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries,  Wright. 

HE-MAJf'THUS,  n.  [Gr,  affia,  blood,  and  Hvdo;,  a 
ilovver.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornamental  bulbous 
plants ;  the  blood-flower.  '  Loudon. 

HEM-AS-TAT'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr,  aiim,  blood,  and 
arar'iKCi,  causing  to  stand.]  Relating  to  the 
iveight  of  the  blood.  Wright. 

HEM'A-THERM,  n.  [Gr.  aJ/ia,  blood,  and  Oipi^a, 
heat'.]  (Zoitl.)  A  name  given  by  Latreille  to  an 
animal  having  warm  blood,  .  Brande. 

HEM' A- TINE,  n.  [Gr,  aifia,  nl^ardg,  blood,]  {Chem.) 

The  coloring  principle  of  logwood,  Brande. 


MIEN, 


SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RIILE,  — Q,  qt,  5,  |,  soft;   B,  G,  c,  5,  hard;    ^  as  7. ;    :!f  as  gz.  — THIS,  ttiis. 


HEMATITE 

HEM'A-TITE,  n.  [Gr.  al^aHr,,;,  blood-like  ;  a^^a, 
alfiaTdi,  blood  ;  Fr.  Mmatite.']  {Min.)  A  variety 
of  native  oxide  of  iron,  including  specular  iron 
and  red  iron  ore ;  the  blood-stone. 

Brown  hematite,  brown  iron  ore  ;  hy(*rous  peroxide 
of  iron.  —  Red  hematite,  a  variety  of  hematite  of  a  sub- 
metallic  or  non-metallic  lustre  ;  fibrous  red  iron  ore. 

l>ana. 

HEM-A-TlT'IC,  a.  Relating  to  hematite  or  the 
blooli-stone.  Cleaveland. 

H5-MAt'0-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  ai/ia,  alfiaris,  blood, 
and  K>'i?.>j,  a  tumor ;  Fr.  hematocile.]  (Med.) 
Hernia  from  extravasation  of  blood.        Hoblyn. 

HEM-A-TOL'O-gtY,  n.  [Gr.  aXy.a,  aifiaris,  blood, 
and  ^6yog,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  hematologie.]  (Med.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  blood.  Dunglison. 

H^-MAT'O-SjNE,  n.  [Gr.  aiiia,  aliiard;,  blood.] 
(Chem.)  The  red,  coloring  matter  of  the  blood ; 
—  written  also  hcematosine.  Brande. 

HEM-A-TfiX'Y-LlNE,  n.  [Gr.  aina,  aliiards,  blood, 
and  i|{j;,  sharp.]  {Chem.)  The  coloring  prin- 
ciple of  logwood  ;  hematine.  Ogilvie. 

HEM-jp-RA-LO'PI-A,  n.  [Gr.  iS/jf'pa,  day,  and  hpaw, 
d^ojjtai,  to  see  ;  ^U(?,  sight ;  Fr.  hemeralopie.\ 
{Med.)  A  disease  in  which  the  eyes  can  see  by 
the  light  of  the  sun,  but  are  incapable  of  seeing 
by  artificial  light ;  night-blindness.    Dunglison. 

HEM-5-EO-BAP'TIST,  n.  [Gr.  VfC".  day,  and 
PdnT(o,  to  dip.]  One  of  a  religious  sect  anrong 
the  Jews  ;  —  so  named  from  their  washing  them- 
selves daily  as  a  religious  rite.  Fulke. 

HEM-5-RO'BI-AN,  n.  [Gr.  Sii^lpa,  a  day,  and  /J/of, 
life.]  {Ent.)  Aneuropterous  insect ;  —  so  named 
from  its  ephemeral  existence.  Braiide. 

HEM-E-RO-CAl' LIS,  n.  [Gr.  r'niefoKiU.iq  ;  l/jjiifix, 
a  day,  and  Kd^.harog,  most  beautiful ;  Kaids, 
beautiful.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornamental 
plants  ;  the  day-lily.  Loudon. 

HEM'l—,  A  Greek  prefix  signifying  half,  equiva- 
lent to  demi  and  semi  ;  —  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Greek  rintavs,  ^fxlGEia,  or  tjijiitv. 

HEM'!-AMB,  7j.     Half  an  iamb.  Beck. 

HEM-I-CrA'J^I'A,  n.  {Med.)  A  pain  in  one  side 
of  tlie  head.  —  See  Hemiokany.  Brande. 

HEM'[-CRA-NY,  n.  [Gr.  riiiim,  half,  and  Kfaviov, 
the  head.]  (Med.)  A  pain  that  affects  only  one 
side  of  the  head  at  a  time.  Quincy. 

HEM'I-CY-CLE  (-si-kl),  n.  [Gr.  fifiinvK^.os ;  fiiiimi, 
halt,  and  KbK?.os,  a  circle.]  A  half-cycle.  B.  Jonson. 

HEM-I-DAO'TYLE,  a.  (lierp.)  Having  an  oval 
dislc  at  the  base  of  the  toes,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  species  of  saurian  reptiles.  Maunder. 

HEM-r-DI-A-PEN'TlJ,  n.  [Gr.  Snxicua,  half,  and 
^idTTfvrf,  a"  fifth  in  music]  {Mus.)  A  false  or  an 
imperfect  fifth.  Moore. 

H^-MID'I-TONE,  n.  [Gr.  V™Si  half,  and  Slroms, 
belonging  to  two  tones.]  {Mia.)  The  interval 
of  a  major  third  diminished  by  half  a  tone, 
that  is,  reduced  to  a  minor  third.  Moore. 

H^-MIG'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Viimrvs,  half,  and  y(4/;o5, 
a  marriage.]  {Bot.)  Noting  grasses  whicli 
have  two  florets  in  the  spikelet,  one  neuter  and 
the  other  unisexual.  Brande. 

HEM'I-GLYPH,  n.  [Gr.  fiitheia,  half,  and  yAu^,), 
a  carving.]  (Arch.)  The  half-channel  at  the 
edge  of  the  triglyph  tablet  in  the  Doric  entabla- 
ture. Ogilvie. 

HEM-J-HE'DEAL,  a.  [Gr.  l/ixlircia,  half,  and  U(ia, 
a  seat.]  {Min.)  Noting  a  crystal  which  has  only 
half  the  number  of  faces  required  by  the  general 
law  of  symmetry.  Graham. 

HEM'!-NA  [hem'e-n?,  Ja.  Stn.  C.  Wr.;  he-mi'nsi, 
Levereti'],  n,  [L.,  from  Gr.  iijiiva,  half  of  a 
standard  measure.] 

1.  An  ancient  Roman  measure ;  the  half  of 
a  sextarius  ;  three  quarters  of  a  pint. 

2.  {Med.)  About  ten  fluid  ounces.        Quinnj. 

HEM'I-OPE,  n.  [Gr.  V™>  li^lf.  ^^d  S^,  d^rSs,  a 
voice.]  {Mus.)  An  ancient  wind-instrument, 
consisting  of  a  tube  with  three  holes.       Crabb. 

HEM-J-b  'PI-4,  n.  [Gr.  ^lumj,  half,  and  i^im,  Sij^o- 
fiai,  "to  see'.]'  {Med^  Defect  of  vision  manifested 
by  seeing  only  one  half  of  an  object.  Dunglison. 
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HEM'l-OP-SY,  re.  [G.  tiiiKTv,  half,  and  Stj^ts, 
view.]     {iied.)  Hemiopia.  A.  Smee. 

HEM-I-PIN'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ^^/m,  half,  and  Eng.  opi- 
atzic.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by  tile 
oxidizement  of  the  opianic  acid.  Brande. 

HEM-I-PLEG'IC,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  hemiplegy, 
or  a  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

HEM'I-PLEG-Y,  re.  [Gr.  ij^iiru,  half,  and  iilvyfi, 
a  stroke  ;  L.  hemiplegia  ;  Fr.  hemipUgie.']  {Med.) 
A  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body.      Johnson. 


HEM'!-PLEX-Y,   n. 
Hemiplegy'. 


[Gr. 


)/,'.(£jrA7/^i'a.]      Same   as 
Blount. 


HEM'i-PEIS-MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ii^imt,  half,  and 
Eng.  prismatic.']  {Min.)  Half  prismatic.  Wright. 

HE-MIP'TE-RS,n.pl.  [Gr.  'iiiiiav,  half,  and  irrtprfi/, 
a  wing.]  {Ent.)  An  order  of  insects  having  the 
wing-covers  of  a  consistence  intermediate  be- 
tween the  elytra  of  beetles  and  the  ordinary 
membranous  wings.  Brande, 

Q^By  Latreille  the  term  is  restricted  to  those  in- 
sects the  wing-covers  of  which  are  coriaceous  at  tlie 
base  and  membranous  at  the  top.     Brande. 

H^-MIp'T^E-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  hemiptera  ; 
hemipterous.  Booth, 

Hp-MIP'TJ^E-OUS,  «.    Hemipteral.  Owen. 

HEM'I-SPHERE  (hSm'e-sfer),  re.  [G^.  !iiuc<j,alfiov  ; 
lijtL(j£ia,  half,  and  ai^ai^a,  a  sphere ;  L.  hemi- 
sphcerium ;  Fr.  hemisphere] 

1.  A  half  of  a  globe  or  sphere ;  a  half-globe. 
"  The  hemisphere  of  earth.  Milton. 

2.  A  map  or  projection  of  half  the  terrestrial 
or  celestial  sphere  on  a  plane.  Brande, 

3.  Half  of  the  surface  of  the  heavens. 

HEM-I-SPHEE'IC,  ?  „.     [Fr.   hetnisphinque.] 

HEM-I-SPIIER'I-CAL,  )  Relating  to  a  hemisphere; 
half-round  ;  containing  half  a  globe.  "  Hemi- 
spheric figure."  Woodward,  "  Hemispherical 
bodies."  Boyle, 

HEM-I-SPHER'I-C0-C6n'I-CAL,  a.  In  shape  be- 
tween a  globe  and  a  cone.    '  Craig. 

HEM-I-SPH5-e6id'AL,  a.  [Gr.  ^/zicr^a/pioy,  a  hem- 
isphere, and  i7ioi,  form.]  Approaching  to  the 
figure  of  a  hemisphere.  Crabb. 

HEM-I-SPHER'ULE,  re.  [Gr.  fi/iiaita,  half,  and  Eng. 
spherule.]    A  half  spherule.  Eees. 

HEM'!S-TI€H,  or  H^-MIS'TICH  [hem'js-tik,  P. 
Stu.  C.  Wb.  Johnson,  Brande ;  he-mis'tik,  S. 
W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.],  re.  [Gr.  fniiaTix^iov ;  rnncus,  half, 
and  (Tri^og,  a  line  ;  L.  hemistiehium ;  Fr.  hhni- 
stiche.]    {Pros.)  Half  a  line  in  poetry.    Dryden, 

HE-MIS'TJ-BHAL  (he-mTs'te-kjl),  a.  {Pros.)  De- 
noting a  division  of  a  line  or  verse.         Warton. 

HEM'I-TONE,  re.  [Gr.  V""!.  half,  and  jovos, 
tone.]     {Mus.)    A  semitone.  Hamilton. 

HEM'J-TEI-GLYPH,  «.  [Gr.  iifLiaus,  half,  and  Eng. 
triglyph.]     {Arch.)    A  half  triglyph.         Craig. 

II5-MIT'E0-P  AL,  a.  [Gr.  Iiiiiatta,  half,  and  rpojr^,  a 
turning.]"  (Bot.)  Applied  to  an  ovule  the  raphe 
of  which  terminates  about  half-way  between 
the  chalaza  and  orifice ;  hemitropous.        G7-ay. 

HEM'I-TEOPE,  a.  [Gr.  l/iiheia,  half,  and  rpon-^,  a 
turning.]  {Min.)  Having  two  similar  parts  or 
halves,  one  being  turned  half  round  upon  the 
other.  Brande. 

HE-MIT'EO-POUS,  a.     {Bot.)  Hemitropal.  Gray. 

HEM'LOCK,  re.     [A.  S.  hemleac.] 

1.  A  poisonous,  umbelliferous  plant,  of  pecu- 
liar odor,  and  possessed  of  narcotic  powers ;  Co- 
ninm  maculatiitn.  Farm.  Ency, 

2,  A  large,  evergreen  forest-tree ;  hemlock 
spruce ;  the  Abies  Canadensis,        Farm,  Ency. 

HBM'MjfjL,  ji.  A  shed  or  hovel  for  cattle.  Simmoreds. 

HEM'MING,  re.  A  shoe. or  sandal  made  of  raw 
hide.  Simmonds. 

HE-M6p'TY-SIS,  re.  (Med.)  Hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs. — See  Haemoptysis.  Dunglison. 

HEM'OE-RHAgfE  (hem'or-r?j),  re.  [Gr.  aSfiofJ/iayia  ; 
aJiiU,  blood,  and  firiyvviAi,  to  break  or  burst  forth  ; 
Fr.  hhnorragie.]  A  flux  of  blood,  as  from  the 
bursting  of  a  vessel  which  contains  it.         Bay. 
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HEM-OR-EHAgt'JC  (hSm-or-«j'jk),  a.    Relating  to 
hemorrhage.  Month.  Rev, 


HEM'OE-EIIA-(?Y,  re.     Hemorrhage. 


Ray. 


HEM-OE-EHOID'AL,  a.  [Fr.  himorroldal]  Be- 
longing to  the  hemorrhoids. 

HEM'gR-RH0lD§  (hem'or-rbidz),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  nlfio^- 
jioUos ;  aiiM,  blood,  and  piw,  to  flow ;  L.  hcem- 
orrhois  ;  Fr.  hemorroide.]  {Med.)  Tubercles 
around  the  margin  of  the  anus  or  within  the 
anus,  usually  attended  with  a  discharge  of 
mucus  or  of  blood ;  the  piles.  Dunglison, 

HEMP,  re.  [A.  S.  hcenep  ;  Dut.  kennip,  or  hennip ; 
Ger.  hanf;  Dan.  hamp;  Sw.  hampa;  Icel. 
hanpr,  —  "Most  likely  the  plant  and  its  Gr.  § 
L.  name  {cannabis)  were  brought  over  at  the 
same  time  from  its  native  country,  the  East  In- 
dies." Bosworth.] 

1.  A  plant,  the  fibres  of  which  are  prepared 
for  spinning  in  the  same  way  as  flax,  and  made 
into  strands  or  yarn  for  ropes,  sailcloth,  &c. ; 
the  Cannabis  sativa.  Brande. 

2.  The  dressed  fibres  of  the  bark  of  the  Can- 
sativa.  Brande. 


HfiMP'-AG'RI-MO-NY,  re.  A  rough,  perennial 
plant ;  Eupatoriimi  cannabinum.    Farm.  Ency. 

HEMP'EN  (hSm'pn),  a.     Made  of  hemp.    Spenser, 

HEMP'-NET-TLE,  re.  An  annual  weed  of  several 
varieties  ;  Galeopsis.  Farm.  Ency. 

HEMP'-SEED,  re.    The  seed  of  hemp.      Pennant. 

HEMP'Y,  a.    Resembling  hemp.  Howell. 

HEM'STITCH,  re'.  A  mode  of  sewing  in  which 
the  threads  of  the  fabric  are  drawn  and  sepa- 
rated. Simmonds. 

HE'MUSE,  n.    The  roe  in  its  third  year.     Booth. 

HEN,  re.  .  [A.  S.  iSf  Dut.  hen  ;  Frs.  hoyn ;  Ger. 
henne;  Dan.  Aoree;  Sw. /lona;  Icel.  hte?ia.]  The 
female  of  any  kind  of  fowl,  but  particularly  of 
the  barn-door  fowl. 

O'er  the  trackless  waste 
The  heath  hen  flutters.  Tltomnon. 

Dame  Partlet  was  the  sovereign  of  his  heart; 
Nor  chick  nor  7ien  was  known  to  disobey.         Dryden. 

HEN'bAne,  '/s.  {Bot.)  A  well-known  poisonous, 
fetid  weed,  growing  on  rubbish  of  old  houses, 
dunghills,  &c.,  fatal  to  poultry;  Hyoscyamus 
niger.  Farm.  Ency. 

HEN'BIT,  re.  {Bot.)  The  plant  Lamium  amplex- 
icaule.  'Loudon, 

1^^  Great  henbit,  dead-nettle Small  henMt,  speed- 
well. 

HEN'-BLlND-N^SS,  re.  A  blindness  natural  to 
hens  ;  night-blindness,  Hoblyn, 

HENCE,  ad,  [A.  S.  heona,  or  heonon.  —  Chaucer 
writes  it  hen&n,  henne,  hens,  and  hence.] 

1.  From  this  place  or  situation.     "  Remove 
hence  to  yonder  place."  Matt.  xvii.  20. 

2.  From  this  time.     ''  A  year  hence."  Locke. 

3.  From  this  cause  ;  as  a  consequence. 

Hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  Solomon  calls  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
tlie  beginning  of  wisdjjm,  TiUotson. 

4.  From  this  source. 

All  other  faces  borrowed  iience 
Their  light  and  grace.  Suckling. 

JS^  From  hence  is  a  pleonasm  for  hence ;  yet  it  is 
sanctioned  by  custom  and  good  use. 

tHENCE,  V.  a.  To  send  off;  to  despatch  to  a 
distance.     "  His  dog  he  henced."  Sidney, 

HENCE'POETH,  or  HENOE-FORTH'  [hSns'forth, 
S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  C. ;  h6ns-forth',  Sm.  R.  Wb.], 
ad.     From  this  time  forward.  Milton. 

HENCE-FOR'WARD,  ad.  From  this  time  to  fu- 
turity. "  Henceforward  as  heretofore."  Camden, 

HENCE-FOE'WAED§,  ad.  Same  as  Hencefor- 
ward. —  See  Sackward.  Chesterfield, 

tHfiNCH'BOY,  n,  [A.  S.  hwie,  a  servant.]  A 
kind  of  page  ;  an  attendant.  B,  Jonson, 

t  HEN  CH' MAN,  re.  A  page ;  an  attendant.  Chaucer, 

HEN'-C66p,  re.  A  cage  in  which  poultry  are 
kept.  '^Hen-coops  and  parrot-cages."  Dampier, 

f  HEND,  V,  a,  [A.  S.  hentan,  to  take ;  Icel.  hen- 
dan,  to  lay  hold  of.]  [i.  hent  ;  pp.  bending, 
HENT.]  To  seize ;  to  lay  hold  on.  Fairfax,  Shah, 
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tHfiND,   a. 
mild. 


[A.   S.   hean,   humble.]     Gentle ; 
Chaucer. 


H^N-DEC'A-GON,  n.  ■  [Gr.  'hitKiL,  eleven,  and 
ywi/Za,  an  angle.]  (Geom.)  A  figure  of  eleven 
sides  and  eleven  angles.  Chambers. 

HgN-DEO-A-SYL-LAB'jO,  n.  (JPros.)  A  verse  of 
eleven  syllables.  Brande. 

H?N-DEC-A-SYL'LA-BLE,  n.  [Gr.  it^SiKaaiUaffo;  ; 
'ivStxa,  eleven,  and  ab^.?.aPoi,  a  syllable  ;  L.  hen- 
decasyllabus.]  (Pros.)  A  metrical  line  consist- 
ing of  eleven  syllables.  JVarton. 

IIJN-DI'A-D'S'S,  m.  [Gr.  h  6ia  iJuoiK,  one  by  two.] 
{Rhet.)  A  figure  consisting  in  the  expression  of 
an  idea  by  two  nouns,  connected  by  the  con- 
junction andj  instead  of  a  noun  and  a  limiting 
adjective  or  genitive.  Andrews. 

HEN'-DRI-V^;r,  n.     A  kind  of  hawk.        Walton. 

tHEND'r,  ffl.    Gentle. — See  Hend.        Chaucer. 

HEN'— HARM,  n.     Hen-harrier.  Ainsworth. 

HEN'-HAR-RI-5R,  .«•  (Ornith.)  A  species  of 
falcon  or  kite ;  Circus  cyaneus.  YarrelJ. . 

HEN'-HAR-RQW-ipR,  ■«.  Hen-harrier.  Ainsworth. 

HEN'-HEART-5D,  a.  Dastardly ;  cowardly.  "More 
hen-liearted  than  bodily  hurt."  Holland. 

HEN'— HOUSE,  n.    A  place  for  sheltering  poultry ; 

a  hennery  ;  a  hen-coop.  Todd. 

HEN'— HU§-§Y,  n.     A  meddling,  officious  person; 

a  cotquean.'    [Colloquial  and  low.]      Halliicell. 

HEN'MOULD,  n.  A  kind  of  black,  spongy  soil.  Ash. 

HfiN'NA,  71.  [Ar.]  A  plant  whose  leaves  are 
used  by  oriental  women  to  stain  their  nails 
pink ;  Lawsonia  inermis,  Th.  Campbell. 

HEN'N^-RY,  n.  An  enclosure  for  hens.  Gardner. 

HEN'-PBCKED  (-p5kt),  a.  Governed  by  a  wife.  "A 
step  dame  . . .  rules  my  h-en-pecked  sive."Dri/den. 

HEN-RI"CIAN  (lien-rish'?n),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
follower  of  the  monk  Henry,  a  reformer  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Brande. 

HEN'— r66sT,  n.  The  place  where  poultry  roost. 
"  The  robbing  of  a  hen-roost."         L'Estrange. 

HEN'SAY,  n.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  fish  caught  on 
the  Welsh  coast.  Ogilvie. 

HEN'.^'-FEET,  n.  {Bol.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Fumaria;  hedge-fumitory.  Johnson. 

tHENT,  «.  a.  [A.  S.  hentan.]  To  lay  hold  of; 
to  seize  ;  to  hend.  —  See  Hend.  Shak. 

tHENT,  Jt.  Hold;  seizure.  "Jloiriihent."  Shak. 

HENT'ING,  n.  The  furrow  between  the  ridges 
that  is  formed  in  ploughing.  Crabb. 

h£p,  n.  [A.  S.  heap.']  The  fruit  of  the  wild  brier 
or  dogrose  ;  —  commonly  written  hip.       Bacon. 

HE  'PjIR,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  >in-ap,  the  liver.]  {Med.) 
The  old  name  for  Hepar  sulphuris,  or  liver  of 
sulphur,  Dunglison. 

HE'P4RSirL'Pnu-RIS,n.  {Med.)  Liver  of  sul- 
phur ;  a  combination  of  sulphur  and  potassium, 
or  sulphur  and  potassa.  Ihinglison. 

HEP-A-TSL' Ql-4,  n.  [Gr.  ijirap,  the  liver,  and 
aP.yof,  pain.]  (Med.)  A  painful  affection  of  the 
liver ;  neuralgia  of  the  liver.  Dunglison. 

HEP-A-TEL-Cb'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ^irnp,  ^irarrSc,  the 
liver,  and  'ilKiaan,  ulceration.]  {Med.)  Ulcera- 
tion of  the  liver.  Craig. 

HEP-4-  TEM-PHRMx  'is,  n.  [Gr.  ijirap,  ^Trariij,  the 
liver,  aiid  ctiippa^ts,  a  stoppage.]  {Med.)  Ob- 
struction of  the  liver.  Dunglis&n. 

HE-PAT')C,         I  a.  [Gr.  iJTrariKiis;  ?7rap,  the  liver ; 
H(;-PAT'!-0AL,  )  L.  hepaticus  ;    Fr.   hepatique.'] 

1.  {Med.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  liver. 
"  Hepatic  gall."  Arbvthrwt. 

2.  Of  a  liver-brown  color  from  containing 
sulphur  ;  as,  "  Hepatic  cinnabar  (sulphuret  of 
mercury)  "  ;  "  Hepatic  pyrites  (sulphuret  of 
iron)." 

HE-PAT' I-CA,n.;  pi.  HEPATiCAS.  1.  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  ;  liverwort.  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  {Med.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  medi- 
cines which  were  believed  to  be  efficacious  in 
curing  diseases  of  the  liver.  Dunglison. 


HfiP'A-TITE,  n.  [Gr.  iiirap,  liTarSs,  the  liver ;  L. 
hepatitis,  an  unknown  precious  stone.]  {Min.) 
A  mineral  of  a  brown  color ;  fetid  sulphate  of 
barytes.  Dana. 

HEP-A-TI'TIS,  n.  [Low  L.  ;  Gr.  liTnWnt,  belong- 
ing to  the  liver.]  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
liver.  Dunglison. 

HEP-A-T5-ZA'TI0N,  n.  {Med.)  Conversion  into 
a  liver-like  substance ;  —  applied  to  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  lungs  when  gorged 
with  plastic  matter  and  no  longer  pervious  to 
the  air.  Dunglison. 

HEP'A-TIZE,  v.  a.  [Gr.  'ja-ari^w,  to  be  like  the 
liver,  to  be  liver-colored.] 

1.  To  gorge  with  blood  or  plastic  matter,  as 
the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

2.  To  impregnate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  Smart. 

H5-PAT'0-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  fi^ap,  finards,  the  liver, 
and  K)'i>.ri,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  A  hernia  of  the 
liver.  Dunglison. 

HJf-PAT-O-CYS'TIO,  a.  [Gr.  finap,  r'liraTos,  the  liv- 
er, and  KiitjTis,  a  bladder.]  {Med.)  Pertaining 
alike  to  the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder.      Craig. 

HE-PAT-O-GAS'TRIC,  re.  [Gr.  ^irap,  !iTar6i,  the 
liver,  and  yaoTfip,  the  belly.]  {Anat.)  A  name 
given  to  the  smaller  omentum  which  passes 
from  the  liver  to  the  stomach.  Dunglison. 

HEP-A-T6g'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  Iiirap,  i/7rariit,  the 
liver,  and  ypd^w,  to  describe.]  (Med.)  A  de- 
scription of  the  liver.  Dunglison. 

H5:-PAT-0-LI-THi'A-SIS,  n.  [Gr.'riitap,  fiTrard;,  the 
liver,  and  ^.iOiat^ts,  the  disease  of  the  stone ; 
liOoi,  a  stone.]  (Med.)  The  morbid  state  re- 
sulting from  the  formation  of  stone-like  secre- 
tions in  the  liver.  Craig. 

HEP-A-t6l'0-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  iJTrap,  liirards,  the  liver, 
and  ^oyos,  a  discourse.]  (Med.)  A  treatise  on 
the  liver.  Dunglison. 

HEP-A-TOS'Cp-Py,  re.  [Gr.  Sirap,  f/jrards,  the  liv- 
er, and  (TKOTTfiOj  to  view.]  Divination  by  the  in- 
spection of  the  liver.  Smart. 

HEP-TA-CAP'SD-LAR,  a.  [Gr.  inrd,  seven,  and 
L.  capsula,  a  cavity.]     Having  seven  cavities. 

HEP'TA-CHORD,  re.  [Gr.  iTTTdxoftioi ;  iirrd,  seven, 
and  x"?^!!!  ^  string ;  Fr.  heptacorde.'] 

1.  A  system  of  seven  sounds  ;  —  the  interval  of 
a  seventh :  —  a  lyre  having  seven  str'mgs. Dwight. 

2.  A  poetical  composition  played  or  sung  in 
seven  different  notes  or  tones.  Johnson. 

HEP'TA-GON,  re.  [Gr.  /jrrd,  seven,  and  ywvia,  an 
angle  ;  Fr.  heptago7ie.']  ( Geom.)  A  figure  with 
seven  sides  and  seven  angles.  Chambers. 

HEP'TA-GLOT,  re.  [Gr.  cnra,  seven,  and  yXdrra, 
or  yXiacTiTa,  the  tongue.]  A  book  written  or 
printed  in  seven  languages.  Wright. 

H^P-TAG'O-NAL,  a.  (Geom.)  Having  seven  an- 
gles or  seven  sides.  —  See  Heptagon.    Selden. 

HEP-TA-^YN'I-A,  n.  [Gr.  Inri,  seven,  and  yuvi;, 
a  woman.]  (liot.)  An  order  of  plants  which 
have  seven  pistils.  Linnaus. 

HEP-TA-<?YN'{-AN,  u..     Heptagynous.        Smart. 

HipP-TA^'Y-NOUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  seven  pis- 
tils or  styles.  Gray. 

HEP-TA-HE'DRON,  re. ;  pi.  HEPTAHEDRA.  [Gr. 
eirrd,  seven,  and  Upa,  a  seat.]  (Geom.)  A  solid 
figure  having  seven  sides.  Crabb. 

HEP-TA-HEX-A-HE'DRAL,  ft.  [Gr.  firra,  seven, 
if,  six,  and  £i5()a,.a  seat.]  Presenting  seven 
ranges  of  faces,  one  above  another,  each  range 
consisting  of  six  faces.  Wright. 

H(;P-TAM'5-REDE,  re.  [Gr.  etrri,  seven,  and 
/i£pi.,  f^fpihs,  a  part.]  That  which  divides  into 
seven  parts.  A.  Smith. 

HfP-TAM'e-RON,  re.  [Gr.  fTrrrf,  seven,  and  {iijipa, 
a  day.]  A  book  or  treatise  of  Jthe  transactions 
of  seven  days.  Crabb. 

HeP-TAM'e-ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  hrJ,  seven,  pfp/t,  a 
part.]    (Bot.)  Having  its  parts  in  sevens.  Gray. 

H^P-TAN'nRI-A,  re.  [Gr.  Inrd,  seven,  and  inrip, 
avSpdi,  a  man.]  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  which 
have  seven  stamens.  Linnieus. 


HjpP-TlN'DRI-AN,  a.     Heptandrous.  Smart. 

H(;P-TAN'DROUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  seven  sta- 
mens; heptandrian.  P.  Cyc. 

HlJP-TAN'Gr-LAR,  a.  [Gr.  HtA,  seven,  and 
:\yKilri,  any  thing  bent ;  L.  angulus,  an  angle.] 
Having  seven  angles.  Hill. 

Hi5P-TA-Pi5T'A-IiOUS,  a.  [Gr.  hni,  seven,  and 
-ira^.'ov,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Having  seven  petals  in 
the  corolla.  Wright. 

HgP-TAPH'O-NY,  re.    The  union  of  seven  sounds. 

Blount. 

HEP-TA-PHYL'LOUS,  or  HpP-TAPH'YL-LOUS 
(131),  a.  [Gr.  hrd,  seven,  and  cp{j?.?.ov,  a  leaf.] 
(Bot.)  Having  seven  leaves.  Smart. 

HEP'TAR€H,  re.  [Gr.  fTTTQ,  seven,  and  &px^^)  ^ 
leader.]    One  of  the  rulers  of  a  heptarchy.  Good. 

HpP-TARfil-l'JC,  a.  [Fr.  heptarchique.']  Relating 
to  a  heptarchy.  Warton. 

HEP'TAR-jGHIST,  re.  A  ruler  of  a  division  of  a 
heptarchy ;  a  heptarch.  Warton. 

HEP'TAE-jGHY,  n.  [Gr.  hri,  seven,  and  apxii, 
rule ;  Fr.  heptarchie.']  A  government  conduct- 
ed by  seven  persons  or  sovereigns  ;  a  seven-fold 
government.  "The  Saxon  lieptarchy."  Camden. 

HEP-TA-SPEH'MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  eVrd,  seven,  and 
airipixa,  a  Seed.]  (Bot.)  Having  a  pericarp  con- 
taining seven  seeds.  Wright. 

HEP'TA-TEUjCH  (hSp'tf-tufc),  re.  [Gr.  itttA,  seven, 
and  TEvxos,  a  book.]  A  term  applied  to  the  first 
seven  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Todd. 

HEP'TEEE,  re.  (Bot.)  The  wild  brier;  dogrose; 
Rosa  canina.  Lee. 

HER,  pron.  [A.  S.  Mora,  heora,  or  hira,  of  them. 
By  the  early  English  writers  it  was  %vritten  hire, 
and  hir,  as  well  as  her,  and  used  plurally  for 
their.  "  They  have  received  her  meed."  Matt. 
vi.  5,  Wiekliffe's  Trans.  —  See  It.] 

1.  The  objective  case  of  the  personal  pronoun 
she.     "  Fear  attends  her  not."  Shak. 

With  thousand  stars  attending  on  lier  train, 

With  liKr  they  rise,  with  Tier  they  set  again.  Cowley. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  female; — the  possessive 
form  of  slie  when  the  name  of  the  thing  pos- 
sessed follows;  as,  "  J5er  book." 

.6®=-  It  takes  the  form  hers  when  not  followed  by  the 
thing  possessed  ;  as,  "  The  book  is  hers."  —  See  iMlNE. 

H5-RAC'L5-ON-Ite,  re.  (Ecel.  Hist.)  A  follower 
of  Heracleon  ;  one  of  a  sect  of  Christians  who 
refined  upon  the  Gnostic  divinity.  Buck. 

HE-RJc'LE-irM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants; 
cow-parsnip.  P.  Cyc, 

HER'ALD,  re.  [Dut.  heraut ;  Ger.  herold ;  Sw. 
hcsrold :  —  It.  araldo  ;  Sp.  h^raldo  ;  Nor.  Fr.  ha- 
rauld,  or  herald  ;  Fr.  herault.] 

1.  An  officer  in  the  middle  ages  whose  duty 
it  was  to  carry  messages  between  princes,  and 
to  proclaim  war  and  peace.  Bernei's. 

2.  A  precursor  ;  a  forerunner;  a  harbinger. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn.  Shoik. 

3.  One  who  proclaims  ;  a  proclaimer ;  a  pub- 
lisher ;  a  crier. 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald. 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions. 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Crrillith.  S/tah. 

4.  An  officer  who  registers  genealogies,  ad- 
justs ensigns  armorial,  and  regulates  all  matters 
of  ceremony  at  coronations,  installations,  and 
the  like.  Smart. 

HER'ALD,  V.  ft.     [i.  HERALDED  ;  pp.  HERALDING, 

heralded.]  To  introduce,  as  by  a  herald.  Shak. 

H5-RAL'blC,         }  a.      [Fr.  hh-aldique.']     Relat- 

H5-RAL'DI-0AL,  >  ing  to   heraldry  or  blazonry. 

!'  The  heraldic  meaning."  Warton. 

Heraldic  crest,  a  device  worn  erect  upon  the  helmet, 

Fairholt. 

HR-RAL'DI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  her- 
aldry.     '      '         ■  Q«.  Bev. 

HER'ALD-RY,  re.  The  art  or  the  office  of  a  herald  ; 
—  applied  to  the  registry  of  genealogies,  or  to 
blazonry,  or  the  science  of  conventional  distinc- 
tions impressed  on  shields,  banners,  and  other 
military  accoutrements ;  blazonry. 

Noble  blood,  that  ran 
In  ancient  veins,  ere  heraldri/  began.  Driiiltn. 
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HER'ALD-SHIP,  n.   The  office  of  a  herald.  Selden. 

HERB  (Brb)  [ijrb,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  R.  Wb.  Nares  ; 
herb,  S.  J.  E.  K.  Sm.  TI ';■.],  n.  [L.  herba  ;  It. 
erba ;  Sp.  yerba  ;  Fr.  ht'ibn.]  A  plant  with  a 
soft  or  succulent  stalk  that  dies  to  the  root 
every  year  ;  a  plant  which  does  not  possess  a 
■vvoody  stem.  Henslow. 

Annual  herb,  an  herb  that  flowers  in  the  first  year, 
and  dies,  root  and  all,  after  ripening  its  seed,  as  mus- 
tard, bucltwheat,  Slc.  —  Biennial  kerb,  an  herb  that 
grows  tlie  first  season  witllout  blossoming,  survives 
the  winter,  flowers  after  tliat,  and  dies,  root  and  all, 
when  it  has  ripened  its  seed,  as  the  turnip,  carrot,  beet, 
and  cabbage.  —  Perennial  herb,  an  herb  that  lives  and 
blossoms  year  after  year,  but  dies  down  to  the  ground, 
or  near  it,  annually.  Gray, 

Syu.  —  See  Vesetaele. 

HfR-BA'CEOUS  (-shus),  a.  1.  Belonging  to  herhs  ; 

partaking  of  the  nature  of  herhs  ;  having  green 

and  cellular  stalks  ;  being  annual  as  to  stem, 

and  perennial  as  to  root.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Feeding  on  herbs  ;  herbivorous.   Oerham. 

II  HERB'A^E  (Srb'iij  or  het'bfij)  [er'b?j,  W.  P.  F. 
Ja.  C;  her'biij,  S.  J.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wb.],  n.    jTr.] 

1.  Herbs,  collectively  ;  grass  pasture.  "  Thin 
kerha.ge  in  the  plains."  Dryden. 

2.  {Law.)  The  liberty  and  the  right  of  pasture 
in  another's  grounds.  Burrill. 

IJ-HERB'AQrED  (-iijd),  a.  Covered  with  herbage  or 
grass.  *  T/iomson. 

II  HERB'AL  Oiiir'bal)  [lier'bjl,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  er'bsil,  P,],  n. 

1.  A  book  in  which  herbs  or  plants  are  classified 
and  described ;  an  herbarium ;  a  herbary.  Bacon. 

2.  A  collection  of  dry  herbs.  Smart. 

II  HERB'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  herbs. 

The  herbal  savor  gave  his  sense  delight.  Quarks. 

II  HfiRB'AL-I§lVI,  n.  The  knowledge  of  herbs.  Scott. 

II  HERB'AL-IsT,  n.  One  skilled  in  herbs;  a  bot- 
anist ;  an  herbarian.  Burton. 

lltHERB'AR,  n.     Herb  ;  plant.  Spenser. 

II  HJR-BA'RI-AN,  n.    A  herbalist.         Holinshed. 

II  HERB'A-RlST,  n.  [L.  herbarius.]  A  herbalist. 
*' A  cui-ious  Aer6a37s^  has  a  plant."     [r.]    Ray. 

HSR-BA'RI-UM,    H. ;     pi.  L.  her-ba'ri-a  ;    Bng. 

HER-EA'EI-tjM?.       [L.]       (Bot.) 

1.  A  collection  of  dried  specimens  of  plants  ; 
hortus-siccus.  Henslotv. 

2.  A  place  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of 
herbs.  Ha^nilton. 

II  HERB'A-RIZE,  V.  n.  [Fr.  herhoriser.']  To 
search  for  plants  ;  to  herborize.  Soame. 

II  HERB'A-RIZ-IiSG,  Ji.  The  act  of  gathering  herbs. 

II  HERB'A-RY,  n.  A  garden  of  herbs  ;  an  herba- 
rium. "       '  Warton. 

II  HERB'-BEN-N?T,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  the  com- 
mon avens.  Booth. 

II  HERB-jeHRIS'TO-PHeR(erb-kris'to-fer),  n.{Bot.) 
A  plant;  the  baneberry  ;  Actcea  spicafa.      Ash. 

II  HERB'jp-LET,  n.     A  small  herb.  Shak. 

lit  HERB'^R,  n.     1.  A  herbary.  Todd. 

2.  An  arbor.    "A  pleasant  A«-iej-."  Chaucer. 

II  M^R-BiSS'C^NT,  a.  [L.  herbescens.']  Growing 
into  herbs.  Johnson. 

II  HER-BI-CAR-NIV'0-ROUS,  a.  Subsisting  both 
on  vegetable  and  animal  food.  Maunder. 

lit  HER'BID,  a.  [L.  herbidus.l  Covered  with 
herbs.  Bailey. 

II  HER-BIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  herba,  an  herb,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]    Producing  herbs.  Blount. 

II  HERB'IST,  n.     A  herbalist.  Sherwood. 

II  H?R-B1V'0-RA,  n.  pi.  [L.  herba,  an  herb,  and 
voro,  to  devour.]  Animals  that  feed  upon  grass 
or  herbage.  Buckland. 

II  H?R-BIv'0-EOOS,    a.      Feeding   on  plants    or 

herbage.   '  Paley. 

II  HERB'LJISS,  a.  Having  no  herbs ;  bare.  Warton. 

HERB'LJIT,  n.     A  little  herb. 

The  flowers, 
And  the  fresh  TierNets,  on  the  opposite  brink.  Cary. 

t  HER'BOE,  n.    See  Harbok.  Wickliffe. 


II  HERB'p-RIST,  n.     A  herbalist.  Ray. 

II  HER-BO-RJ-ZA'TION,   n.       [Fr.  herborisation.] 

1.  The    act   of  herborizing  or   searching  for 
plants. 

2.  The  appearance  of  plants  in  fossils.  Maty. 

II  HER'BO-RiZE,  V.  n.  To  search  for  plants.  Smart. 

II  HER'Bp-RIZE,  V.  a.     To  figure  or  form,  as  rep- 
resentations of  plants  on  minerals.     •      Smart. 

t  HER'BOR-LESS,  ».     Harborless.       Bible,  1551. 

tHER'B6R-0UGH,  n.     [Ger.  Iierberg.]     A  place 
of  temporary  residence ;  a  harbor.    B.  Jonson. 

II  HER-BOSE',J  (j_  [L.  AeriosiM.]  Aboundinj;  with 
II  HERB'OliS, 


^'>l  a.  [L.  herbosiis.]  Abounding 
S,  )  herbs  ;  full  of  herbs.  Be 


HERB-PAR'IS  (ijrb-piir'is),  n.     {Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Paris ;  the  truelove  ;  the  oneberry.^sA. 
I  HERB-ROB'^RT,  n.     {Bot.)  A  species  of  gera- 
nium ;  the  Geranium  Robertianum.  Wood. 

I  HERB'-SHOP,  n.     A  shop  in  which  herbs   are 
kept  for  sale.  Simmonds. 

I  HERB-TRCe'lSvE    (erb-trii'lfiv),   n.     {Bot.)  A 

plant  of  the  genus  Paris  ;  the  herb-paris.  Ash. 

I I  HERB'U-LENT,  a.     [L.  herbula,  a  little  herb.] 
Containing  herbs.  " 


II  HERB'— WOM-AN  (-wum-^n),  n.  A  woman  who 
sells  herbs.       '  Arbuthnot. 

||HERB'Y    (er'be),   a.      1.  Having  the  nature   of 

herbs.'   "  Any  Ae»-Ji/ substance."  Bacon. 

2.  Full  of  herbs.  Sherwood. 

HER-Cy-LA'NC-AN,  re.  Relating  to  Herculane- 
um,  an  ancient  city  in  Italy.  Cowper. 

HfR-CU'Le-AN  (124)  [her-ku'le-an,  P.  F.  K.  Sm. 
C.  Ash,  Todd,  Rees,  Wr. ;  her~ku-Ie'an,  Ja."],  re. 

1.  Having  the  strength  of  Hercules ;  power- 
ful.    "  Herculean  Samson."  Milton. 

2.  Requiring  extraordinary  strength ;  great ; 
difficult.     "  Herculean  labors."  B.  Jmison, 

3.  Befitting  Hercules ;  large.        Drummond. 

HER'cy-LES,  n.     [L.,  from  Gri  'HpaW.fV-] 

1.  {Myth.)  The  most  famous  hero  of  anti- 
quity, remarkable  for  his  great  strength,  and 
celebrated  for  his  twelve  labors. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  northern  constellation.  Hind. 

HER-Ci^N'I-AN,  re.  [L.  Hercynia,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  this  forest  by  Ctesar.]  {Geog.)  De- 
noting an  extensive  forest  in  Germany,  now 
called  the  Thuringian  forest.  Ency. 

HERD,  n.  1.  [M.  Goth,  hairda  ;  Ger,  heerde,  or 
herde  ;  Dan.  Iiiord  ;  Sw.  hjord  ;  Icel.  hiord.]  A 
number  of  beasts  feeding  together,  particularly 
of  the  bovine  kind.  Addison. 

2.  A  company  of  men,  generally  in  contempt 
or  detestation.    "  He7'd  of  Catilines."    lyryden. 

3.  t  [A.  S.  hyrde,  a  keeper,  a  guardian.]  A 
keeper  of  cattle;  —  a  sense  still  retained  in 
composition  ;  as,  shepAerrf,  goa.therd. 

Nor  was  there  herd,  nor  was  there  shepherd's  swain, 
But  her  did  honor. 


Syn.  —  IJerd  is  a  term  applied  to  large  cattle  or 
beasts  of  the  field,  as  oxen,  cows,  bullocks;  cattle 
comprises  all  beasts  of  pasture  and  domestic  quadru- 
peds. A  herd  of  cattle  or  beasts  in  the  pasture ;  a 
drove  on  tile  way  to  market ;  njlock  of  sheep. 

HERD,  V.  n.    \i.  heeded  ;  pp.  herding,  herded.] 

1.  To  unite  or  associate  as  beasts. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  indigence ...  to  endear  men  to  one 
another,  and  make  them  herd  together.  Norris. 

2.  To  become  one  of  a  number.  "  I'll  herd 
among  his  friends."  Addison. 

3.  'To  take  care  of  cattle.    [Scotch.]     Ogiliie. 

HERD,  V.  re.  To  throw  or  put  into  a  herd.  "  The 
rest .  .  .  are  herded  with  the  vulgar."  B.  Jonson. 

HERD'^R,  n.  One  who  takes  care  of  cattle;  a 
herdsman.  Month.  Rev. 

HER'DpR-ITB,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  found  in 
the  tin  mines  of  Saxony,  being  probably  an  an- 
hydrous phosphate  of  alumina  and  lime  with 
fluorine ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Baron 
Herder.  Dana. 

tHERD'^iSS,  u.     A  shepherdess.  Chaucer. 

t  HERD'GROOIM,  n.    A  keeper  of  herds.  Spenser. 

tHERD'MAN,  ».    A  herdsman.  Milton. 


HERDS,  n.  The  refuse  of  flax;— called  also 
hards.  Simmonds. 

HERD§'-GRAss,  n.  A  valuable  kind  of  grass ;  — 
called  cats-tail  and  timothy-grass.  Farm.  Ency. 

HERD§'MAN,  K. ;  pi.  iiERD^'MEN.  1.  t  An  own- 
er of  herds.  "  A  herdsman  rich."  Sidney, 
2.  One  employed  in  tending  herds.      Milton. 

HERE,  ad.  [M.  Goth,  her;  A.  S.  her;  Gei.hier; 
Dan.  har  ;  Sw.  hiir ;  Icel.  A^r.] 

1.  In  this  place ;  as,  "  He  lives  here."  Milton. 

2.  In  the  present  state.  "  Happy  here,  and 
more  happy  hereafter."  Bacon. 

3.  A  kind  of  exclamation,  as  in  drinking  a 
health.    "  Here's  to  the  king."  Prior. 

;6®=*  It  is  also  much  used  in  the  sense  of  to  this 
place,  instead  of  hither;  and  this  use  may  be  regarded 
as  in  a  measure  sanctioned  by  common  usage,  "Here 
to  return."  Qoldsvdth —  It  has,  heretofore,  been  much 
used  as  a  sort  oi pronominal  adverb,  prefixed  to  a  prep- 
osition ;  as,  lierehy,  herein,  &.C.  ;  and  it  still  contin- 
ues to  be  more  or  less  so  used,  though  most  of  these 
forms  have  now  become  somewhat  antiquated. 

Here  and  there,  in  one  place  and  another ;  irregular. 

—  JVeither  here  nor  tliere,  neither  ill  one  place  nor  an- 
other ;  nowhere  :  —  not  to  the  purpose. 

HERE'A-BOUT,  ad.    About  this  place.  Shak. 

HERE'A-BOUTS,  ad.     Hereabout.  Addison. 

HERE-Af'T^R,  ad.    1.  In  time  to  come  ;  in  some 

future  time.     "  More  of  this  A«-ere/i;e>-."     Shak. 

2.  In  a  future  state.  "  Happy  here,  and  more 

happy  hereaft&\"  Bacon. 

HERE-Af'T^R,  n.     A  future  state. 

'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter.    Addison. 

HERE-AF'TgR,  a.  Future;  that  is  to  come. 
"  Hereafter  ages."  Shak. 

t  HERE-AT',  ad.  At  this.  "  The  tribune  offended 
hereat."  Hooker. 

HERE-BY',  ad.  By  this.  "  fleceJj/ know  we  that 
we  are  in  him."  ,      1  John  ii.  5. 

Hf-RED-I-TA-BIIi'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
hereditable.  '  Sir  E.  Brydges. 

H^-RED't-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  hereditas,  inheritance ; 
heres,  here'dis,  an  heir.]  That  may  be  inherit- 
ed; inheritable.  "  Monen-chy  hereditable."Locke. 

HER-5-DIT'A-MENT  [her-e-dit'ji-ment,  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Sm.  R.;  he-red'e-ta-ment,  S.  E.  K.\  he-re- 
dit'ii-nient,  Wr.],  n.  [L.  heredium,  an  heredi- 
tary estate  ;  Low  L.  hereditamentum.']  {Law.) 
That  which  may  be  inherited  ;  every  thing  which 
passes  to  an  heir  by  hereditary  right.  ,  Burrill. 
Corporeal  hereditaments,  hereditaments  that  are  of 
a  material  and  tangible  nature,  or  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  as  lands,  houses,  furniture,  &c. 

—  Incorporeal  hereditaments,  Iiereditaments  that  are 
not  the  object  of  the  senses,  as  rights  of  way,  ofUces, 
franchises,  annuities,  and  rents.  Burrill. 

.6@=  "  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Barclay  place  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  ;  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Slier- 
idan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Entick,  on  the  second  f-red'-]  ; 
and  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Bailey, 
on  the  third.  The  last  accentuation  is  not  only  most 
agreeable  to  the  best  usage,  and  the  most  grateful  to 
the  ear,  but  seems  to  accord  better  with  the  secondary 
accent  of  the  latter  Latin  AcredUamenta. "     Walker. 

Hg-RED'I-TA-RI-LY,  ad.  By  inheritance.  Selden. 

H5-RED'!-TA-RY,  re.  [L.  hereditariv.s ;  It.  eredi- 
tario  ;  Sp.  heredifai^o ;  Fr.  hereditaire.] 

1.  'That  has  descended  or  may  descend  from 
an  ancestor  to  an  heir.  Milton. 

2.  That  may  be  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child  ;  as,  *'  An  hereditary  disease." 

Syn. — See  Paternal. 

HERE-IN',  ad.  In  this.  "  Herein  is  our  love 
made  perfect."  1  John  iv.  17. 

HERE-lN'TO,  or  HERE-IN-T6'  [her'jn-to,  W.  J. ; 
her-jn-t6',  P. ;  her-in'tS,  S.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  her'jn- 
to',  K.],  ad.    Into  this.  Hooker. 

t  HER'5-MITE,  n.  [Gr.  ifVf-irri; ;  £()i?/ioj,  solitary.] 
A  hermit.  —  See  Eremite.  Bp.  Hall. 

HER-5-MIT'J-CAL,  u,.  Solitary  ;  hermitical.  Pope. 

HERE-OF'  (her-of  or  her-8v')  [her-Sf,  W.  P.  J.  F. 

Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  her-6v',  S.  K.],ad.    From  this;  of 

this  ;  on  account  of  this. 

Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant.         Shak. 
HBRE-ON',  ad.     On  this.     "  If  we  should  insist 

hereon."  Sir  T.  Browne. 
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t  HERE-6"6t',  ad.     Out  of  this  place.       Spenser. 

li  He-RE'^I-ARjCH  [he-re 'zhe-irk,  W.  P.  F. ;  he-re'- 
Byirk,  o.  E. ;  he-re'se-'4rk,  K.  Wr. ;  her'e-se-a.rfc, 
iSm,],  71.  [Gr.  aipeaii,  a  taking,  and  Apx^^r  ^ 
chief 'jFt.  h^rdsiarque.']  A  leader  among  heretics  ; 
a  chief  heretic.  —  See  Heresy.       Stillingfleet. 

lit  H5-RE'^I-AR-€HY,  n.     A  principal  heresy. 

The  book  itself  [the  Alcoran]  consists  of  keresiarchies 
agfiinat  our  blessed  Saviour.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

HER-:5-SI-6G'RA-Pri5R,  n.  [Gr.  ai^Bms,  a  taking, 
and  ypd^uj,  to  write.]  One  who  writes  on  here- 
sies. Wright. 

HER-5;-Sl-6G'RA-PHy,  n.     A  treatise  on  heresy. 

HER'Jg-SY,  n.  [Gr.  atpfffif,  a  taking,  choice  ;  ajpfw, 
to  take';  h.  h(sresis ;  It.  e?'esm;  ^ip.  heregia;  Fr. 
heresie.'] 

1.  A  religious  opinion  or  system,  not  deemed 
orthodox,  or  not  in  accordance  ^vith  that  of  the 
Catholic  or  the  established  church ;  heterodoxy ; 
a  fundamental  error  in  religion  :  —  sect. 

The  Greek  word  a'lptiri  5  \Jieresy\,  which  properly  imports 
no  more  than  " election "  or  "choice,"  was  commonly  em- 
ployed by  the  Hellenist  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time,  when 


the  people  were  much  divided  in  their  relicious  sentiments, 
to  denote,  in  general,  any  branch  of  the  division,  and  war 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  words  "class,"  "party,' 


"  sect.'*    '  -Dr.  CampbelL 

Use,  which  is  the  supreme  law  in  matter  of  language,  haa 

determined  that  heresy  relates  to  errors  in  faith,  and  scliiam 

to  those  In  worship  or  discipline.  Locke. 

After  the  way  which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God 

of  my  fathers.  _  Acts  xxiv.  14. 

There  is  a  heresy  of  indifference  to  revealed  religion  which 

is  the  most  deadly  of  all  Jiertisies.  Abp.  Whately. 

2.  A  private  or  peculiar  tenet,  as  on  political 
matters.  Smart. 

3.  (Law.)  An  offence  against  religion. 

A  second  offence  is  that  of  herpsy,  which  consists  not  in  a 
total  denial  of  Christianity,  but  of  some  of  its  essential  doc- 
trines, publicly  and  obstinately  avowed.  Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  See  Heterodoxy. 

HER'^-TIC,  n.  [Gr.  aipfrtK-i?,  heretical ;  It.  ere- 
tico ;  Sp.  heretico ;  Fr.  h^rHique.']  One  who 
adopts  and  propagates  heretical  opinions  ;  one 
given  to  heresy;  a  sectary.  "No  heretic  or 
schismatic."  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  A  heretic  is  a  maintainer  of  heresy;  a 
schismatic^  a  promoter  of  schism  ;  a  sectarian^  sectary, 
or  sectarist,  a  member  of  a  sect  j  a  dissenter^  one  who 
dissents  from  an  established  religion  or  cliurch ;  a 
nonconformist.,  one  who  does  not  conform  to  an  estab- 
lished religion  or  church.  Some  of  these  ecclesiasti- 
cal terms  are  differently  used  by  different  persons, 
and  jn  different  countries.  Roman  Catholics  apply 
the  term  heretic  to  ail  Protestants.  Tlie  terms  dis- 
senter and  nonconformist  are  applicable  to  a  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  an 
established  form  of  religion ;  but  they  are  not  appli- 
cable to  any  in  tliis  country.  These  several  terms 
are  often  used  as  terms  of  reproach,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree ;  but  schismatic  and  heretic  are  terms  of 
greater  reproach  than  the  others. 

Hjp-RET'J-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
heresy;  heterodox;  schismatical ;  sectarian. 
'  *  That  heretical  opinion. ' '  Warburton. 

No  opinion  can  be  heretical  but  .that  which  is  not  true. 

JProf.  Sedgwick. 

H^-RET'J-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  an  heretical  manner. 

H^-RET'I-CATE,  V.  a.  To  condemn  or  reject  as 
heretical,      [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

H5-RET'J-CIDE,  n.  [Gr.  alperiKds,  heretical,  and 
Ij.  aedo,  to  kill.]  Act  of  killing  a  heretic.  Mather. 

HERE-T6',  ad.     To  this;  hereunto.     Bible,  1551- 

tHER'5:-T6€H,  >  „.      [-A.,  s.   heretoga;   here,  an 

t  HER'JP-TOG,     )  army,  and  teoche,  a  leader.]    A 

general;  a  leader  of  an  army.  Blac'kstone. 

HERE-Tp-FORE',  arf.  Before  this  time  ;  former- 
ly.    "  Heretofore  you  will  find."  Swift. 

t  HER'J^-TRiS,  n.    A  female  who  inherits.     Hall. 

HERE-UN-Td',  ad.    To  this.  Hooker. 

HERE-yP-ON',  ad.     Upon  this  ;   hereon.     Tatler, 

HERE'WITH,  ad.    With  this.  Spenser. 

HBR'I-QT,  n.  [A.  S.  heregeat,  what  was  given  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  to  prepare  for  war ;  here, 
an  army,  and  geotan,  to  pour  out,  to  give  ;  Low 
L.  henotum.]  {Eng.  Law.)  A  fine  paid  to  the 
lord  at  the  death  of  a  landholder.  Howell. 

HER'I-QT-A-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  the  payment  of 
a  heri'ot.  '  Burn. 


Brande. 
heres,  an  heir ;  Old  Fr. 


HfiR'|-QT-<JUS'TOM,«.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  fine  due 
to  the  lord  of  a  manor.  Blackstone. 

HER'I-QT-SER'VICE,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  pay- 
ment'to  a  lord  of  a  manor.  Blackstone. 

H^l-RIS'SON",  n.  [Fr.,  a  hedgehog;  herisser,  to 
bristle.]"  {Fort.)  A  beam  armed  with  iron 
spikes,  and  used  as  a  barrier  to  block  up  a  pas- 
sage. 

HER'I-TA-BLE,  t*.       [L, 
heritable.'] 

1.  That  can  inherit.  "  By  the  canon  law  this 
son  shall  be  heritable.^'  Hale. 

2.  That  may  be  inherited ;  inheritable. 

Lyttlefon. 

3.  {Scotch  Law.)  Annexed  to  estates  of  in- 
heritance ;  as,  "  Heritable  rights."  Burrill. 

HER'I-TA-BLY,  ad.  By  way  of  inheritance  ;  in 
the  form  of  an  inheritance.  Berners. 

HER'J-TAGE,  n.    [Fr.]    1.  Inheritance  ;  an  estate 

devolved  by   succession ;    an   estate ;   portion. 

"  The  heritage  which  she  did  claim."     Spe-riser. 

2.    {Bible.)  The  people  of  God.     -  As  being 

lords  over  God's  heritage."  1  Fetei'  v.  3. 

HER'i-TOR,  n.  A  landholder  ;  a  proprietor.  [Scot- 
land.] Jamieson.     Ec.  Rev. 

HER'LING,  n.  {Ich.)  A  kind  offish  of  the  genus 
Salnio.  —  See  Hirling.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

HER'M4,n.[L.'\  -pi.  HMr'mje.  {Ant.) 
A  bust,  usually  of  the  god  Hermes  or 
Mercury,  affixed  to  a  quadrangular 
stone  pillar,  set  up  to  mark  the  boun- 
daries of  lands,  or  as  an  ornament 
about  a  house  or  a  garden. 

H^R-MA'IC,  ;  a.  [Gi.  ipixaiKos;  'Ep- 

H|j;R-MA'I-CAL,  )  //l)?,  Mercury.]  Re- 
lating to  Hermes  or  Mercury.     Cudworth, 

fH^R-MAFH-RO-DE'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  an 
hermaphrodite.  B.  Jonson. 

HgR-MAPH'RO-DITE,  n.  \Gr.  i^jxaip^dhiroq;  'Epiirjg, 
Mercury,  and  ^A(^poSiTTj,  Venus;  "So  called 
after  the  son  of  Hermes  and  Aphrodite,  who, 
when  bathing,  grew  together  with  Salmacis  into 
one  person.  W.  Srrnth;  L.  hermaphroditus  \ 
It.  er7nafrodito ;  Sp.  hermafrodito  ;  Fr.  her- 
maphrodite.'] 

1.  An  animal  uniting  two  sexes. 

Nor  man  nor  woman,  scarce  hermaphrodite.       Drayton. 

2,  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  has  both  stamens 
and  pistils  in  the  same  flower.  Henslotv. 

HjpR-MAPH'RO-DITE,   a.      1.  Of  both  sexes  ;  — 

applied  to  an  animal  or  a  plant.  Wright. 

2.  {Natit.)  Noting  a  vessel  which  has  a  brig's 

foremast  and  a  schooner's  mainmast.        Dana. 

H5R-MAPH.R0-DiT'lC,         )  ^,  Partaking  of  the 
HeR-MAPH-RO-DIT'l-CAL,  >  nature  of  both  sex- 
es ;  hermaphroditical. "  B.  Jonson. 

H?R-MAPH-RO-DiT'|-CAL-LV-,  ad.  Like  an  her- 
maphrodite. '        Sir  T.  Browfie. 

HJlR-MAPH'RO-DIT-t^M,  n.  [Fr.  hermaphro- 
disme.']     The  state  of  an  hermaphrodite.  Reece. 

HER-M^-NEU'TIC,  )  a.    [Fr.  herm^neutique.l 

HER-Mjp-NEU'TI-CAL,  )  Relating  to  hermeneu- 

tics,  or  interpretation  ;  exegetical.     Brit.  Crit. 

HER-M5;-NEU'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  the 
true  art  of  interpretation.  Wright, 

HER-M^-NEU'TJCS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ipytr^vevTiKd^,  the 
art  of  interpreting ;  ipjirivebg,  an  interpreter.] 
The  science  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  of  other  works  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages ;  interpretation  ;  exegesis.     M.  Stuart. 

We  have  to  deplore  that  tlie  field  of  sacred  hermeneutics 
has  lately  too  often  been  made  an  arena  of  fierce  fightinga 
and  uncharitable  disputations.  Dr.  C.  WoraswortJi. 

H^R-MET'IC,         )  ^_  ["it^  ermetieo ;  Sp.  hermeti- 
H^R-MET'l-CAL,  )  CO',    Fr.  hermetiqxie.  —  'FYOTa. 
Hermes  or  Mercury,  the  fabled  inventor  of  alche- 
my or  chemistry.] 

1.  Relating  to  Hermes,  or  Mercury  ;  chem- 
ical.    "The  hermetic  art."  Richardson. 

2.  Completely  closing;  air-tight;  as,  "An 
hermetic  seal." 

Hermetic  philosophy,  a  system  of  mystical  philoso- 
phy ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus  or  Mercury,  and 
contained  in  books  ascribed  to  him.  Fleming. 


HgR-MET'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  hermetical  man- 
ner ;  in  a  manner'completely  closed. 

^l®^When  a  tube  or  vessel  is  perfectly  closed  by 
fusing  its  extremity  or  mouth,  it  is  said  to  be  hermet- 
ically sealed. 

HER'M|T,  n.  [Gr.  iprjuiTTjs;  L.  eremita;  It.  eremi- 
ta ;  Sp.  eremitano ;  Fr.  hermite,  or  ermite.'] 
One  who  retires  from  society  for  the  purpose  of 
contemplation  and  devotion  ;  an  anchoret ;  a  re- 
cluse ;  a  solitary.  "  Peter  the  Hermit.'^  Fabyan. 

HER'MIT-A^E,  n.     [Fr.  hermitage.] 

1.  The  habitation  of  a  hermit. 

A  Uttle  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 

Down  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest's  side.  Spemer. 

And  may  at  last  ray  weary  age 

Find  out  tlie  peaceful  hermitage.  Milton. 

2.  A  kind  of  French  wine.  Addison. 

HER-MI-TAn',  n.  A  dry  northerly  wind  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  —  See  Harmattan.         Scott. 

HER'MI-TA-RY,  71.  A  religious  cell  annexed  to 
some  abbey. '  Howell. 

HER'MIT-CRAb,  n.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  tribe  of 
crustaceans  of  the  genus  Pagurus,  that  occupy 
the  empty  turbinated  shells  of  gasteropodous 
moUusks ;  —  called  also  soldier-crab.         Baird, 

HER'MIT-ESB,  n.   A  female  hermit.   Drummond. 

H^R-MIT'J-CAL,  a.  Relating  or  suitable  to  a  her- 
mit.    "The  hermitical  character."       Coventry. 

HER-MO-DAC'TYLE,  n.  [Gr.  'Ep/^^j,  Mercury, 
and  bdKTvXos,  a  finger  or  a  date.]  {Med.)  A  bul- 
bous root  imported  from  the  East,  and  formerly 
used  as  a  cathartic.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  IHs  tuberosa  ;  by  others,  with 
Colchicuni  lUyricum.  Dunglison. 

HER-MO-^E'N?-AN,  n.  {Peel.  Hist.)  A  follower 
of  Hermogenes,  the  leader  of  a  sect  of  heretics 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Buck. 

HERN,  n.  [Contracted  from  hero7i.]  See  Heron. 
"  Swan,  hern,  and  bittern."  Peacham. 

IlERN'HILL,  n.  An  herbaceous  plant.  Ainsworth. 

HER'NI-A,  n.  [L.]  (]\Ied.)  A  tumor  arising 
from  the  protrusion  01  a  part  of  the  intestines 
or  omentum  into  a  sac  composed  of  the  perito- 
neum ;  a  rupture.  Wiseman. 
Stran^lated  hernia,  hernia  in  which  there  is  con- 
striction of  the  part  protruding.  Dunglison. 

HER-NI-OT'O-MY,  n.  [T,.  hernia,  a  rupture,  and 
Gr.  ro/^17,  a  cutting.]  {Med.)  The  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia.  Dunglison. 

HER'N(-OUS,  ft.     Relating  to  hernia,     [n.]    Ash. 

HERN'SHAW,  n.     A  heron  ;  hcronshaw.  Spenser. 

HE'RO,  n. ;  pi.  Hii'RoE§.  [Gr.  ^pwj ;  L.  heros; 
It.  eroe;  Sp.  heroe;  Fr.  heros.] 

1.  A  man  distinguished  for  valor,  or  for  war- 
like achievements ;  agreat  warrior ;  abrave  man. 

Such  as  raised 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  lisroes  old 
Arming  to  battle.  Milton. 

2.  The  principal  character  in  a  poem  or  a 
narrative.     "  An  epic  hero."  Dryden. 

HJp-RO'DI-AN,  n.  ;  pi.  He-ro'di-aw^.  {Eccl  Hist.) 
One  of  a  Jewish  sect,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  New  Testament.  B2i.  Percy. 

HE'RO-ER'RANT,  n.  [Eng,  hero  and  L.  erro, 
erranSf  to  wander.]  A  wandering  hero.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  HE'RO-ESS,  n.  [Gr.  j^pwi'f ;  L.  herois.]  A  female 
hero  ;  a  heroine.  Chapman. 

H5-R0'IC,         ?  ^_     j-jt.  eroico;  Sp.  heroico  ;  Fr. 
He-RO'l-CAL,  )  heroique.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  becoming,  a  hero  ;  noble  ; 
courageous;  gallant ;  valiant ;  fearless;  brave; 
magnanimous  ;  intrepid.  *' Heroic  virtue."  Wal- 
ler.    "  Heroic  name."  "  A  life  heroic."  Milton. 

2.  Reciting  the  acts  of  heroes  ;  epic. 

An  heroic  poem,  truly  such,  is  the  greatest  work  which  the 
Boul  of  man  is  capable  to  produce.  Dryden. 

Heroic  verse  is  that  in  which  heroic  deeds  are  gen- 
erally celebrated,  and  is  appropriated  to  epic  or  heroic 
poetry  :  —  in  Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  the  liexameter ;  — 
in  English,  Italian,  and  German,  the  iambic  often 
syllables ;  —  in  French,  the  iambic  of  twelve  syllables. 

H^-RO'IC,  n.  A  verse  adapted  to  an  heroic 
poem ;  an  heroic  verse.  Dryden. 

H^-R6'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  an  heroic  manner. 
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H?-KO'I-CAL-NESS,  n. 
roio  ;  heroicness. 


The  quality  of  being  he- 
Scott. 


H5-R0'!C-I.Y,  ad.    Heroically,     [n.] 


H5-RO'!C-NESS,  n. 
heroicalness. 


Milton. 


The  quality  of  being  heroic  ; 
Mou7itaffu. 


i  [he-ro-e-k6m'ik,    Ja.   K. 
!AL,  '  R.  Wr.  ;  lier-o-e-kom'jk, 


II  H]p-R0-!-COM'{C, 

II  He-EO-!-C6M'I-CAL, 
Sm.'\,  a.    Comic  in  heroic  mask  or  dress  ;  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  levity.  Pope. 

H5-RO'!-FY,  V.  a.     To  make  heroic,     [e..] 

This  act  of  Weston  has  lieroificd  the  profession .  Brummel. 

HER'O-Ine,  or  HE'RO-lNE  [hcr'o-in,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wr.  Wti. ;  he'ro-in,  P.  Ash ;  her'o-in 
or  he'r9-Tn,  if.],  n.  [Gr.  SpuiKi; ;  L.  heroina;  Fr. 
hih'oiiw.']     A  female  hero. 

The  heroina  assumed  the  woman's  place.  Dnjden. 

HER'0-i§M,  OI-HE'RQ-I^IVI  [her'o-izm,  S.  W.J.  F. 
Ja.  Urn.  C.  Wb. ;  Iie'ro-Szm,  P.  Ash,  Wr. ;  he'ro- 
izm  or  h6v'o~izm,  K. ;  he-ro'izm,  £.],  n.  [It.  ero- 
ismo  ;  Sp.  heroismo  ;  Fr.  heroisme.']  The  qual- 
ities or  character  of  a  hero  ;  valor  ;  bravery  ; 
courage  ;  gallantry  ;  magnanimity.  "  The  Iliad 
abounds  with  heroism."  Broome. 

Syn.  —  See  Courage. 

HER'O-MANE,  n.  A  cocoa-nut  rasp  or  scraper, 
used  in  Ceylon.  Simmonds. 

HER'ON,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Gral- 
lee  and  genus  Ardea,  residing 
on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, or  in  marshy  places,  and 
feeding  on  fish,  frogs,  field- 
mice,  snails,  worms,  and  all 
sorts    of    insects.  —  See    Ar- 

DEINvE. 

JSes^  Herons  are  distin  guished  by 
the  inner  edge  of  the  claw  of  their 
middle  toe  being  pectinated,  and 
theireyes  being  placed  in  a  naked 
skin  wllich  extends  to  the  beak. 
The  common  heron  {^Ardca  cinerea) 
is  found  native  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  Old  World.    Baird. 


Common  heron 
(Ardea  cinerea). 


The  catching  of  herons 
Pennant. 


Maunder. 


her'on-hAwk'ing, 

by  using  a  hawk. 
HER'ON-RY,  re.     A  place  where  herons  breed. 

They  carry  their  loads  to  a  large  heronry.        Derham. 

HER'0N'§-BILL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  hardy 
plants  ;  Erodium  ;  —  so  called  because  the  fruit 
was  thought  to  resemble  the  head  and  breast  of 
a  heron.  Loudon. 

HER'ON-SHAW,  ■«.  A  heron ;  hernshaw.  Pennant. 

HE-R0-(5L'0-(JIST,  n.  [Gr.  tput,  a  hero,  and 
l6yo^,  a  discourse.]  One  who  treats  or  writes 
of  heroes.  Warton. 

HE'RO-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  the  character  of  a 
hero.     [Ludicrous.]  Cowper. 

HE'RO-WOR'SHIP  (-wUr'shjp),  n.  The  worship 
of  heroes.  Burney.    Carlyle. 

HER'Pp,  re.     The  falcated  sword  of  Perseus 
harlequin*5  wooden  sword. 

HEIl'PE§,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  i'pirijj ;  i'pirw,  to  creep.] 
{Med.')  A  cutaneous  eruption  or  vesicular  dis- 
ease of  several  varieties,  as  tetters,  ringworm, 
shingles,  &c.,  the  vesicles  arising  in  irregular 
clusters,  which  appear  in  quick  succession  and 
near  together  on  an  inflamed  base,  generally 
attended  with  heat  and  pain  ;  —  so  called  from 
its  creeping  about  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

H^R-PET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ipirticTiK6s  ;  L.  herpestieus.l 
Relating  to  the  herpes  ;  creeping.  Todd. 

HER-PET-O-LO^'JC,  ;  n.   Reliiting  to  herpe- 

HER-PET-O-LO^f'I-OAL,  )  tology.  Craig. 

HER-Pp-T0L'O-9IST,  re.  One  who  is  versed  in 
herpetology.  Baird. 

HEE-PB-TdL'O-pY,  n.  [Gr.  i(>irtT6s,  a  reptile,  and 
Z6yoi,  a  discourse';  It.  erpetologia ;  Fr.  herpetolo- 
ffie.}  That  branch  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  reptiles  ;  — divided  by  Cuvier  into  four 
orders  :  1st,  chehnians,  tortoises,  turtles,  &e. ; 
2d,  saurians,  lizards,  crocodiles,  &c. ;  3d,  mhid- 
ians,  slow-worms,  serpents,  &c. ;  4th,  tatra- 
chians,  frogs,  toads,  newts,  &c.  It  is  also  writ 
ten  erpetology. 


Brande. 


HER'P5-T6N,  re.  [Gr.  ifnTirSv,  a  creeping  thing.] 
{Herp.)  A  genus  of  serpents  allied  to  Eryx, 
and  characterized  by  two  soft  prominences  cov- 
ered with  scales  which  are  appended  to  the 
muzzle.  Brande. 

t  her-RI-CA'n6,  n.    See  Hurricane.       Todd. 

HER'RJNG,  re.  [A.  S.  hairing,  or  herinc  ;  Dut. 
haring ;  Ger.  huring  ;  Icel.  hmringr  ;  It.  aringa ; 
Sp.  arenque  ;  Fr.  hareng.  —  "  The  word  herring 
is  derived  from  the  German  heer  [A.  S.  hcer'], 
an  army,  to  express  their  numbers."  Pennant.\ 
(Ich.)  A  small  sea-fish,  of  the  genus  Clnpea,  of 
several  species,  including  the  sprat,  white-bait, 
pilchard,  shad,  anchovy,  &c.  Yarrell. 

HER'RSNG-BONE,  a.  1.  (Ma- 
sonry.) Noting  courses  of  stone 
laid  angularly,  so  that  those  in 
each  course  are  placed  oblique- 
ly to  the  right  and  the  left  al- 
ternately. Fair  holt. 
2.  A  kind  of  cross-stitch  in 
seams,  mostly  used  in  woollen 
work.                          Simnionds. 

HER'RJNG-BUSS,  re.     A  boat  or 
vessel  for  the  herring-fishery. 

HER'RING-CUR'^R,  re.  A  gutter  and  Salter  of 
herring.  Sirnmonds. 

HERRN'HUT-¥R  (heTn'hijt-er),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
One  of  a  religious  sect,  called  also  Moravians 
and  United  Brethren,  and  named  Herrnhuters 
from  an  establishment  formed  at  Herrnhitt,  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  about  1722,  under  the  patronage 
of  Nicholas  Lewis,  Count  of  Zinzendorf.   Todd. 


.  poss.  from  she.      See 


HER§   (hsrz),  pers. 
She,  and  Mine. 

HER'SCH?L  (her'shel),  re.  (Astron.)  A  planet  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  in  1781;  —  now 
called  Uranus.  Hind. 

HER'SCHJPL-ITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  gmel- 
inite;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Sir  "Wm.  Her- 
schel. Dana. 

HERSE  (hers),  re.      1.  [Fr.  A«-se,  a  harrow.  —  See 

Hearse.]    {Fort.)  A  lattice  or  portcullis  armed 

with  spikes ;  hersillon.  Brande. 

2.  A  candlestick  used  in  churches.  Simmonds. 


HEESE,  V.  a.    See  Hearse. 


Chapman. 


HEE-SELF',  pron.  1.  The  reciprocal  form  of  she 
and  her  ;  a  female  individual,  as  distinguished 
from  others. 

2.  In  her  proper  character  or  state  ;  as,  "  She 
is  AerseZf  again." 

H^R-SIL'LON,  re.  [Fr.  herse.]  {Fort.)  A  lattice 
or  portcullis  armed  with  pikes  to  block  up  a 
gateway  or  to  impede  the  march  of  an  enemy ; 

—  called  also  herisso7i  and  herse.  Brande. 

HERST'— PAN,  n.     A  frying-pan.  Simmonds. 

t  HE'RY,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  henan,  to  praise.] 

1.  To  praise  ;  to  honor  ;  to  -^ox^x^.Wickliffe. 

2.  To  hallow ;  to  regard  as  holy.        Spenser. 

HE§'J-TAN-CY,  re.     [L.  hcesitantia  \  It.  esitanza. 

—  See  Hesitate.]     Dubiousness;  uncertainty; 
suspense. 

Some  reasoned  without  doubt  or  hesitancy.      Atterbury. 

HE§'I-TANT,  u..  [L.  h{psitans.'\  Hesitating.JbdreH. 

HE§'I-TATE  (hez'e-tat),  V.  re.  [L.  hasito,  hmsita- 
ttis  ;  It.  esitare  ;  Sp.  hesitar ;  Fr.  hesiter.']     [i. 

HESITATED  ;  pp.  HESITATING,  HESITATED.] 

1.  To  stop  to  consider ;  to  be  in  suspense ;  to 
be  doubtful ;  to  delay ;  to  pause  ;  to  falter. 

They  hesitate  to  accept  Hector's  challenge.  rope. 

2.  To  have  impediment  in  speaking  ;  to  falter 
in  speaking;  to  stammer.  Crahb. 

jlt^  Pope  uses  it  actively.  "  To  hesitate  dislike." 
Syn. —  One  hesitates  from  an  undecided  state  of 
mind,  demurs  from  doubt  or  difiiculty,  and  pauses  and 
delays  from  circumstances.  One  hesitates  and  demurs 
in  determining,  and  pauses  in  doing  or  in  speaking. 
To  hesitate  expresses  less  than  to  falter ;  to  stammer, 
less  than  to  stutter.  A  person  embarrassed  from  any 
cause,  in  conversation,  may  hesitate,  and  in  his  first 
attempt  to  speak  in  public  may  falter.  Children  be- 
ginning to  read  are  apt  to  stammer ;  one  who  has  an 
impediment  in  his  speech  stutters.  He  hesitated  in 
his  reply,  faltered  in  bis  voice,  and  stammered  or  stut- 
tered'in  speaking See  8CRUPI.E. 


Hfi§'J-TAT-ING,  p.  a.  Stopping  to  consider; 
pausing ;  delaying ;  doubting. 

HE§'!-T.iT-!NG-LY,  ad.  With  hesitation.  Clarke. 

Hp^-J-TA'TION,  re.  1.  [X.  hasitatio ;  It.  edta- 
zione ;  Sp.  hesitacion ;  Fr.  hesitation.']  'The  act 
of  hesitating ;  suspense  of  opinion  ;  doubt ;  un- 
certainty ;  difficulty  made. 

It  is  so  plainly  affirmed  in  Scripture  that  there  is  no  place 
left  for  hesitation.  jBp.  Taylor. 

2.  Intermission  of  speech ;  want  of  volubility ; 
a  faltering ;  a  stammering.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Scruple. 
HE§'!-TA-T!VE,  It.     Showing  hesitation.    Smart. 
HES'KY,  a.    See  Husky.  Todd. 

IIES'PER,  re.  [Gr.  'iairipos;  L.  hespcrus.]  The 
evening  star  ;  Hesperus.  Clarke. 

Iips-PE'EI-AN,  a.  [Ij.  hesperius.J  Western :  oc- 
cidental. *'  Isles  Hesperian."  Milton. 
ES-PM-RI'1-D.m:,  re.  pi.  {Ent.)  A  family  of  di- 
urnal lepidopterous  insects  ;  skippers.     Baird. 

HES'PE-RJS,  n.  [L.  hesperis,  of  the  evening.] 
{Bot.')  A  genus  of  plants  of  which  the  flower  is 
more  fragrant  towards  evening  than  at  any 
other  part  of  the  day  :  rocket.  Loudon. 

SES'PE-Rt7S,n.  [L.]  The  evening  star ;  Hes- 
per.  Milton. 

HES'SIAN  (hSsh'sin),  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to 
Hesse  in  Germany  ;  as,  "  Hessian  troops." 

HES'SIAN,re.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Hesse.  Mars/iaZ?. 

HES'SIAN-BIT,  re.    A  kind  of  jointed  bit.  Booth. 

HES'SIAN-BOOTS,  re.  pi.     A  kind  of  long  boots. 

HES'SIAN-FLY  (hesh'jn-),  re.  i^Ent.)  An  insect, 
gnat,  or  midge,  very  destructive  to  wheat ; 
wheat-fly  ;   Cecidomyia  destructor.  Harris. 

S^  The  Hessian-fiy  obtained  its  common  name 
from  a  supposition  that  it  was  imported  into  Nortll 
America  in  some  straw  by  the  Hessian  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  W.  Howe,  in  the  war  of  the  rev- 
olution.    Dobsoii's  Ency. 

t  h£st,  re.  [A.  S.  has  ;  Dut.  eisch ;  Ger.  geheiss.] 
Command  ;  precept ;  injunction  ;  behest.  Shak. 

t  HES'T^IRN,  It.  Hesternal.  —  See  Tester.  Todd. 

t  HgS-TER'NAL,  a.  [L.  hestemm.']  Relating  to 
yesterday.  Smart. 

HES'TI-A,  re.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 
by  Pog'son  in  1857.  Lovering. 

HE'SY-jGHAST,  re.  [Gr.  'ritmx's,  quiet.]  {Eccl. 
Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  a 
Quietist.  Smart. 

HETCH'JiL,  V.  a.  To  comb  and  clean,  as  flax; 
to  hatchel.  —  See  Hatchel.  Holland. 

t  HET'jp-RAE-jEHY,  re.  [Gr.  crepos,  another,  and 
lipx'ij  rule.]  The* government  of  an  alien  or  for- 
eigner. Bp.  Hall. 

HETERO—.  [Gr.  h-tpoi,  the  other.]  A  prefix 
usually  signifying  difi'erence  ;  —  opposed  to  /«>- 
mo-,  which  signifies  resemblance. 

HET-5E-0-CAR'P!-AN,  re.  [Gr.  srfpo?,  another, 
and  KapitC^,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  An  inferior,  or  par- 
tially inferior,  fruit,  as  in  the  acorn.     Henslow. 

HET-5R-p-CAR'POys,  a.  {Bot.)  Bearing  fruit  of 
two  sorts  or  shapes.  Gray. 

HBT-PR-O-CliPH'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  tVfpos,  difier- 
ent,  and  Ketpa'/.t),  the  head.]  Having  flower- 
heads,  some  male  and  some  female.       Brande. 

HET-5E-0-CER'CAL,  a.  [Gr.  frfpos,  different,  and 
KipKOi,  a  tail.]  {Ich.)  Having  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  tail  larger  than  the  lower.  Agassiz, 

HET-^R-p-CHRO'MOys,  re.  [Gr.  crepas,  different, 
and  ;;j;pcifia,  color.]  {Bot.)  Noting  florets  in  the 
centre  of  a  flower-head  diff'erent  in  color  from 
those  of  the  circumference.  Craig. 

II  HET'fR-O-CLITE  [h8t'er-o-klit,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.K. 
Sm.  R.  "C.  Wr.;  het'er-o-klit,  P.  E.;  het'er-o- 
klit',  S.],  a.  [Gr.  /rfpdKXtros ;  ertpos,  different, 
and  (cP-fVo),  to  incline  ;  L.  heteroclitus  ;  It.  etero- 
elito  ;  Sp.  heteroclito  ;  Fr.  hJteroclite.']  Irregular ; 
anomalous  ;  singular ;  deviating  from  common 
rules.  "  The  heteroclite  nouns  of  the  Latin." 
Watts.     "  Heteroclite  characters."    Shenstone. 

II  HET'pR-O-CLITE,  re.  1.  An  irregular  noun,  or 
a  noun  not  regularly  declined.  Clarke. 
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2.  Any  person  or  thing  deviating  from  the 
common  rule.  "  Heteroclites  in  leiigion."  How- 
ell. "  The  example  will  be  found  a  heteroclite." 
Spenser. 


HET-^R-p-CLlT'IC,  > 
IlET-5E-0-CLiT'!-CAL,  ) 
tHET-?-E0C'Ll-TOUS,  a. 


a.    Deviating  from  the 
common  rule.  Brovme. 

Heteroclitical.  Petty. 


HET-5-EO-DAC'TYLE,  a.  Having  the  toes  irreg- 
ular, either  as  to  number  or  formation.  Mmmder. 

HET'jpR-p-DOX,  a.  [Gr.  htf6iol,os  ;  Irepo;,  differ- 
ent, and  Sd^a,  an  opinion ;  It.  eterodosso ;  Sp. 
heterodoxo ;  Ft.  heterodoxe.']  Deviating  from 
the  established  opinion  ;  not  orthodox ;  hereti- 
cal.   "  Heterodox  tenets."  Locke. 

t  HBT'^E-O-DOX,  n.  A  peculiar  opinion.  "Only 
a  simple  heterodox."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

HET'JE-O-DOX-N^SS,  n.  Heterodoxy,  [r.]  More. 

HfST'JJR-O-DOX-Y,  n.  [It.  eterodossia  ;  Sp.  hete- 
rodoxia ;  Fr.  MUrodoxie.']  The  quality  of  being 
heterodox ;  an  opinion  that  is  unorthodox ;  her- 
esy. Bp.  Bull. 
Syn.  —  Heterodoxy  is  negative,  heresy  positive, 
dissent.  Heterodoxy  differs  from  orthodoxy  ;  heresy 
separates  from  it.  Heterodoxy  relates  to  the  opinions 
formed ;  heresy,  not  only  to  the  opinions,  but  to  the 
persons  forming  the  opinions.  Heterodoxy  often  pro- 
duces heresy.  —  See  Heresy, 

HET-5-ROG'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  'ircpos,  different, 
and  yifiOi,  marriage.]  {Bot.)  Having  florets  of 
different  sexes  in  the  same  fiovfer-head.   Brande. 

HET-?-RO-gAN'GLI-ATE,  a.  Having  the  gan- 
glionic nervous  system  and  the  ganglions  often 
unsymmetrically  scattered.  Maunder. 

HET'e-EO-GENE,  a.  [Gr.  hifoycvfis ;  'irepos,  an- 
other, and  yims,  kind.]  Of  another  kind ;  dis- 
similar ;  heterogeneous.  B.  Jonson. 

HET-f-EO-CJE'Np-AL,  tt.  Heterogeneous.  Bacon. 

HET-p-EO-^E'Np-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  heterogeneous  ;  heterogeneity.        Booth. 

HET-5-EO-95-NE'!-TY,  re.     [Fr.  heterogMite.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  heterogeneous ;  het- 
erogeneousness.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  opposite  or  dissimilar.  "Far 
other  heterogeneities."  Boyle. 

II  HET-5-RO-pE'N5-O0S  [het-e-ro-je'ne-fis,  W.  P. 
J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  het-e-ro-je'nyus,  E.  F. ;  het-e-ro-ge'- 
nyus,  S.],  a.  [See'  Heteeogene.]  Of  a'  dif- 
ferent kind  ;  unlike  each  other ;  opposite  or  dis- 
similar in  nature;  —  opposed  to  homogeneous. 
"  Heteroge?ieous  bodies."  .Woodward. 

II  HET-]E;-E0-(?^E'N|;-0US-LY,  ad.  In  a  heteroge- 
neous manner.  '  Johnson. 

HET-5-RO-5tE'N5-OyS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  be- 
ing heterogeneous ;  dissimilitude  in  nature.  Ash. 

HET-e-EO-MOE'PHOUS,  a.  [Gr.  trtpoi,  different, 
and  jHop0j).]  {Bot.)  Having  two  or  more  forms 
or  shapes.  Gray. 

HET-5-EON'Y-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  irepiimitoi  ;  'iripo;, 
different,  and  ijvoixa,  a  name.]  Having  a  differ- 
ent name.  Watts. 

HET-^;-EO-OU'SIAN,     >  „.     [Gr.  irfp»,i™t,  of  dif- 
HiiT-^l-EO-OU'SIOUS,  S  ferent    essence  ;     'irepos, 
different,  and  oiiuia,  essence.]     Having  a  differ- 
ent essence  or  nature.  Cudicorth. 

HET-(;-Eg-PATH'lC,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  het- 
eropathy;  allopathic.  Wright. 

HET-e-ROP'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  hipo-iiaeda,  suffer- 
ing in  another  part,  counter-irritation ;  'erepog, 
another,  and  rriieot,  suffering.]  The  art  of  cur- 
ing by  differences  ;  allopathy  ; — the  opposite  of 
homaiopathy .  —  See  Homceoeathy.  Scudamore. 

HET-e-EO-PHYL'LOUS,  or  HET-?-ROPH'YL- 
L0US(i31),a;.  [Gr.  srfpof,  different,  and  0W;i<;i',  a 
leaf.]  (Bat.)  Noting  plants  that  have  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  leaves  on  the  same  stem.    Wright. 

HBT'5-EO-P6d,  «.  [Gr.  ercpos,  different,  andirofa, 
TToSdi,  a  foot.]  {Zool.)  One  of  an  order  of  gas- 
teropoda which  have  the  foot  compressed  into 
the  form  of  a  thin,  vertical  fin.  Brande. 

(Zool.)   Pertaining  to 
Maunder. 


Hi3T-5-E6P'0-npUS, 
the  heteropods. 


HET-S-KdP'TJCS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ertpos,  different, 
and  dirrtKdi,  belfinging  to  sight;  hpatii,  di^o^at,  to 
see.]     False  optics.  Spectator. 

HET-5-EOS'CIAN  (het-e-rosh'iin),  n.  [Gr.  erepoi, 
different,  and  oKtd,  a  shadow.]  {Ancient  Geog.) 
A  term  applied  to  a  person  in  one  temperate 
zone,  as  compared  with  another  in  the  opposite 
temperate  zone,  with  respect  to  the  shadow  cast 
by  each  at  noon,  that  of  one  being  always  turned 
towards  the  north,  and  that  of  the  other  always 
towards  the  south.  Brande. 

h£t-S-E6s'CIAN,  a.  {Ancient  Geog.)  Having 
shadows  that  point  in  opposite  directions,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  opposite  temperate 
zones.  Wright. 

HET-E-EOS'CI-I  (-rosh'e-l),  n.  pi.  An  old  term 
applied  to  those  whose  shadows  are  always  in 
different  directions  ;  heteroscians.  Nichol. 

HET'e-RQ-SlTE,  re.  {Min.)  A  mineral  contain- 
ing phosphoric  acid  and  iron.  Dana. 

HET-^-ROS'TRp-PH^;,  a.  [Gr.  'iripos,  different, 
and  rpliTw,  to  turn.]  (Conch.)  Reversed ;  heter- 
oclitical. Maunder. 

HET-5-E6T'Ep-PAL,    )  „.      (^Bot.)    Noting   the 
HET-5-ROT'Rp-POUS,  )  embryo  when  it  lies  ob- 
lique or  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  seed,  the 
radicle  not  being  directed  to  the  hilum.  Henslow. 

HBT'MAN,  re.  The  chief  military  commander  of 
the  Cossacks.  Wright. 

H:5;-t6p'Y-LITE,  «.  (Min.)  A  native  phosphate 
of  iron  and  manganese.  Brande. 

HEtj'LAND-iTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina 
and  lime  occurring  principally  in  amygdaloidal 
rocks ;  foliated  zeolite  ;  —  so  named  from  Mr. 
Heuland,  an  English  mineralogist.  Dana. 

HEW  (hs),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  heawan  ;  Dut.  houwen ; 
Ger.  hapten.']     \i.  hewed  ;  pp.  hewing,  hewn 

or  HEWED.] 

1.  To  cut  with  an  axe  or  other  edged  instru- 
ment ;  to  hack ;  to  chop.  "  They  hewed  their 
helms."  Spenser. 

2.  To  form  or  fashion  by  cutting  with  an  axe 
or  like  instrument ; —  sometimes  followed  by  out. 
"  Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone."    Ex.  xxxiv.  1. 

My  people  have  hewed  them  ovj,  cisterns  that  can  hold  no 
water.  Jer.  ii.  13, 

3.  To  form  laboriously;  to  elaborate, 

T  now  pass  my  days,  not  studious  nor  idle,  rather  polish- 
ing old  works,  than  h£wing  out  new.  Pope. 

f  HEW  (hil),  re.  Destruction  by  cutting  do^vn, 
"  Such  havoc  and  such  hew."  Spenser. 


HEWED    (hud),  or  HEWN   (Iiun),  p. 
See  Hew, 


from  hew. 


HEW'^R    (hu'er),   n 
"  Hewer  of  wood.' 


One   who   hews   or   cuts. 
Deut.  xxix.  11. 


HEW'HOLE,  re.    The  green  woodpecker.    Yarrell. 

HEX-A-CAP'sy-LAR,  a.  [Gr.  'it,,  six,  and  L,  cap- 
sula,  box,]  (Bot.)  Having  six  seed-vessels.  Ash. 

HEX'A-CHORD  (heks'j-kijrd),  re,  [Gr.  l^axopios; 
E^,  six,  and  ;\;op^'J,  a  string;  L,  hexachordos.^ 
(Mus.)  An  interval  of  four  tones  and  one  semi- 
tone :  —  a  scale  of  six  notes,  Dwight. 

HfiX-A-DlC'TY-LOtJS,  a.  [Gr,  2|,  six,  and  Six- 
Tv?.os,  a  finger,"]  Having  six  toes  or:  Ungers. Smart. 

HEX'ADE,  re,  [Gr,  £^,  six,]  A  series  of  six,  Smcr^, 

HEX'A-g6n,  n.  [Gr,  l^iywmv ;  i'?,  six,  and  yoivia,  an 
angle  ;  L.  hexagomwi ;  Fr,  hexagonc.l  (Geom.) 
A  polygon  of  six  sides  and  six  angles,    Davies. 

H^;X-AG'p-NAL,  a.  Having  six  sides  and  six  an- 
gles. Bay. 

H(;X-AG'p-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  (g  a  hexa- 
gon. '  Ash. 

t  H5X-AG'P-NY,  re,     A  hexagon,    Bp.  Bramhall. 

HEX'A-pfN,  n.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  class  hexa- 
gynia,  Wright. 

HEX-A-gYN'J-AN,  a.    Hexagynous,  Smart. 

BEX-A-^tN'l-A.,  n.  (Bot.)  A  Linna;an  class  of 
plants  having  six  pistils,  Henslow. 

H^X-Ap'Y-NOUS,  a.  [Gr,  £?,  six,  and  yvvri,  a 
woman.]     (Bot.)  Having  six  pistils,     Henslow. 

HEX-A-HE'DEAL,  a.  Having  six  sides,  Knoioles. 


HpX-AM'ip-TpR,  a. 
"  Hexameter  verse," 


HEX-A-HE'DRON,  re,;  pi,  hEx-a-he'bka,  [Gr, 
if,  six,  and  Upa,  a  seat;  Fr,  hexwidre.]  (Geom.) 
A  solid  figure  having  six  equal  square  faces  ; 
a  cube.  Davies. 

HEX-A-HE'Ml^-RON,  n.  [Gr.  i'f,  six,  and  hi-ipa, 
a  day.]     The  term  of  six  days.  Smart. 

H:pX-AM'eR-OUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  parts  in 
sixes.  Gray. 

HgX-AM'E-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  i^dnirpo;;  U,  six,  and 
IJLhpou,  a  measure  ;  L.  hexameter ;  Fr.  hexamitre.'] 
A  verse,  or  line,  of  poetry,  having  six  feet,  of 
which  the  first  four  may  be  either  dactyls  or 
spondees,  the  fifth  must  be  a  dactyl,  and  the 
sixth  a  spondee  ;  the  heroic,  and  most  impor- 
tant, verse  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  be- 
ing that  in  which  the  Iliad  and  the  jEneid  are 
written.  Chamhers. 

Having   six  metrical   feet. 
London  Ency. 
H^X-Am'^-TEAL,  a.    Hexametrical.    Hobhouse. 

HBX-A-MET'RIC,         P  ^.     Consisting  of  hexam- 
HEX-A-MET'RI-CAL,  )  eters,  Warton. 

H?X-AN'DSR,     ;  n.   [Gr.  'H  six,  and  ivfip,  ivf,p6s, 

H^X-An'DRI-A,  S  a  man  ;  Fr,  hexaiidrie.]    (Bot.) 

A  class  of  plants  having  six  stamens,   Henslow. 

H?X-AN'DR!-AN,  a.    (Bot.)  Hexandrous,   Smart. 

H^X-An'DROUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  six 
stamens  ;  hexandrian,  Brande. 

HPX-An'GU-LAR  (-ang'gu-lfir),  a.  [Gr,  J'f, 
six,  and  L,  angiUus,  an'angle,]  Having 
six  angles  or  corners.  Woodward. 

HEX' A-PED,  a.  Having  six  feet ;  hexapod.  Smart. 

HEX'A-PED,  re,  [Gr,  'H,  six,  and  L,  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot,]    A  fathom  ;  length  of  six  feet,  Cockeram. 

HEX-A-PET'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr,  'el,,  six,  and  ^iraJ.ov, 
a  leaf,]     (Bot.)  Having  six  petals,  C?'abb. 

HEX-A-PHYL'LOUS,o»- H^X-ApH'YL-LOUS  (131), 
a.  [Gr,  if,  six,  and  ^b'/./.ov,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.) 
Having  six  leaflets,  Crabb. 

HEX'4-PL.a,  a.  [Low  L.,  from  Gr,  l^inrXdos,  six- 
fold; e'S'six,  and  tt7rA(iw,to  unfold,]  (Eccl.Hist.) 
The  combination  of  six  versions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament by  Origen,  viz,,  the  Septuagint,  Aquila, 
Theodotian,  Symmachus,  one  found  at  Jericho, 
and  another  at  Nicopolis ;  —  written  also  Jiexa- 
ple.  P.  Cyc. 

HEX'A-PLAR,  u.  Having  six  columns ;  sex- 
tuple,      ■  ■  Smart. 

HEX'A-PLE,  re.     See  Hexapla.  Brande. 

HEX' A-p6d,  re,  [Gr,  if,  six,  and  noi;,  irojiij,  a  foot.] 
An  animal  with  six  feet,  as  a  true  insect,  Owen. 

HEX'A-POD,  a.  Having  six  feet;  hexaped.  Smart. 

Hf.X-AP'p-DY,  ■/(,     A  series  of  six  feet,         Beek. 

HeX-AP'T^R-OUS,  n,     (Bot.)  Six-winged.  Gray. 

HEX'A-STICH,  re.  [Gr.  efdffriyos  ;  i'f,  six,  and  ori- 
;^05,  a  line ;  L.  h€xastichus.\  A  poemi,  or  epi- 
gram, of  six  lines.  Selden. 

II  H5X-As'T!-£;H0N,  «.  A  poem,  or  epigram, 
consisting  of  six  Ijnes  ;  hexastich.  Weever. 

HEX'A-STYLB,  re.  [Gr,  1^6ittv>.os  ;  cf,  six,  and 
ctOXo^,  a  pillar ;  L,  hexastylos  ;  Fr,  liexastyle.'] 
(Arch.)  A  temple  or  other  building  having  six 
columns  in  the  portico  or  in  front.      Chambers. 

HEX-6c-TA-HE'DEpN,  re,  (Geom.)  A  polyhedron 
of  forty-eight  equal  triangular  faces,       Davies. 


HEY  (ha),  intcrj. 
hortation. 


An  expression  of  joy  or  of  ex- 
Prior. 


HEY  (ha),  re,  A  round  in  a  dance ;  heydeguy,  Todd. 

HEY'DAY  (lia'da),  re,     [For  high  day.]     A  frolic  ; 

wildness,     "  The  heyday  in  the  blood,"      Shak. 
HEY'DAY  (lia'da.),  interj.     An  expression  of  frolic 

and  exultation,     '■^Heyday,  says  he,"       Tathr. 

t  HEY'DE-GIIY    (ha'de-gl),   re.      The  round  in  a 
dance,  Spenser. 

See  Haywaed,  Todd. 


HEY'WARD  (ha'wrird), 

fHI-A'TipN    (hi-a'shun),   re, 
gape,]     The  act  of  gaping. 


[L,  hio,  Jiiatus,  to 
Brow7ie. 


MiEN,  Sl'E;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BXJLL,  BUR,  rOle,  —  9,  (f,  5,  g,  soft  ^   0,  S,  £,  i,  hard;   §  as  2 ;  :^  as  gz,  — THIS,  ttiis. 
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HIATUS 

HI-A'TUS,  n. ;  pi.  L.  iiI-a'ti^s  ;  Eng.  hT-a'tijs-i??. 
[L.  hiatus.'] 

1.  An  aperture  ;  an  opening,  "  Those  hia- 
tuses at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Woodward. 

2.  A  deficiency  in  the  text  of  an  author,  as 
from  a  passage  erased,  worn  oiit,  &c.     Brande. 

3.  [Gram.  &  Pros.)  The  occurrence  of  a  final 
vowel,  followed  immediatclj'  by  the  initial 
vowel  of  another  word,  without  the  suppression 
of  either  by  an  apostrophe.  Brande. 

Hl-BER'NA-CLE,  re.  [L.  hibernaciUum.']  Shelter 
for  winter,  or  winter-quarters  for  an  animal  or 
a  plant.  Smart. 

HI-BF.R-MMc'U-LirM,  n.  [L.,  winter  quarters.} 
{Gardening.)  Any  thing  which  serves  for  pro- 
tection to  young  buds  during  winter.         Craig. 

Ili-BiiR'N.\L,  a.  [L.  hibernus.']  Belonging  to  the 
winter  ;  wintry.  Sir  T,  Browne. 

HI'B^R-NATE,  r.  n.      [L.  hiherno,  hibematus.] 

[i.     HIBEKNATED  ;   pp.    HIliEENATIXG,     HIBEK- 

N.VTED.]  To  winter  ;  to  pass  the  winter.  Darwiji. 

HI'BipH-NAT-ING,  p.  a.     Passing  the  winter. 

HI-BpR-NA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  wintering.  Evelyn. 

Hl-BER'NI-AN,  a.  [Hibernia,  the  Latin  name  of 
Ireland.]  {Geoff.)  Relating  to  Hibcrnia  or  Ire- 
land. Todd. 


HI-BER'NI-AN,  n.     An  Irishman. 


Campbell. 


HI-BER'NI-AN-I§M,  re.  An  Hibernian  or  Irish 
phrase  or  idiom  ;  Hibernicism  ;  Irishism.  Ed.  R. 

HI-BER'NI-Ci^M,  re.  An  Irish  idiom  or  mode  of 
speech ;  an  Irishism  ;  Hibernianism.  Todd. 

Hi-BER'NI-OIZE,  r.  a.  To  render  into  the  lan- 
guage or  idiom  of  the  Irish.  West.  Rev. 

HI-BER'NO-CEL'TIC,  re.  The  native  language  of 
the  Irish.  Wright. 

HI-BIS '  ens,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ijimo;,  marsh-mal- 
low.] {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  malva- 
ceous  order,  with  large,  showy  flowers.    Brande. 

HIC'CA-TEE,  re.  {Herp.)  A  fresh-water  tortoise 
of  Central  America,  the  liver  and  feet  of  which 
are  esteemed  as  food.  Simtnonds. 

HIC'CI-  US-DOC '  TI-  ijS  (liik'she-us-dBk'she-us), 
n.  [Corrupted  from  Hie  est  doettis,  this  is  the 
learned  man.  Brand.]  A  cant  word  for  a  jug- 
gler. '^Hiceitts-doctius  played  in  all."  Rudibras. 

II  HIC'COUGH  (hik'kup  or  hik'kof)  [hlk'kup,  S.  J. 
E.  F.  K.  C. ;  hlk'kup  or  hlk'kBf,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
liik'kof.  P.],  re.  [Diit.  §  Ger.  hiek;  Sw.  hicka. 
—  Fr.  hoqaet.  Probably  formed  from  the  sound. 
It  is  written  hieket  by  Sir  T.  Browne,  and  hie- 
quet  by  Holland.']  A  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
diaphragm  and  glottis  ;  a  convulsive  cough  or 
sob ;  — written  also  hiccup  and  hickup.  Wiseman. 
S^  "  This  is  one  of  those  words  which  seems  to 
have  been  corrupted  by  a  laudable  intention  of  bring- 
ing it  nearer  to  its  original.  Tlie  convulsive  sob  was 
supposed  to  be  a  species  of  cough  ;  but  neitlier  Junius 
■  nor  Skinner  mention  any  sucll  derivation,  and  botll 
suppose  it  formed  from  "the  sound  it  occasions.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  though  hiccough  is  tlie  most  gener- 
al orthography,  hickup  is  the  most  usual  pronuncia- 
tion."    tValker. 

II  HIC'COUGH  (hlk'kup),  t!.  re.  \QeT.  hicken.]  To 
utter  a  hiccough  ;  to  sob  with  convulsion  of  the 
diaphragm  and  glottis.  Johnson. 

HICCUP,  n.    See  Hiccouaii. 

HICK'hAll,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  small 
woodpecker  ;  hickwall ;  hickway.  Booth. 

HIOK'-JOINT,  a.  {Masonry.)  Noting  a  kind  of 
pointing  in  which  a  portion  of  superior  mortar 
is  inserted  between  the  courses,  and  made  per- 
fectly smooth  with  the  surface.  Wright. 

HICK'O-RY,  re.  {Bot.)  A  North  American  tree  of 
several  "species,  the  wood  of  which  is  very 
heavy,  tough,  and  strong ;  Carya.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  walnut  by  the  shell 
of  its  nuts  splitting  into  four  pieces,  and  by 
the  catkins  of  the  male  flowers  growing  in 
threes.  Gray. 

HlCK'VP,v.  n.  [Corrupted  from  AiccoM?^.]-  To 
hiccough.  —  See  HiccoroH.  Hudibras. 

My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  up, 
Or  when  I'm  in  a  fit  to  hickup.  Hudibras. 
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hIcK'WALL,  I  „.  (0™«</j.)Akindofsmallwood- 
HICK'WAY,  )  pecker  ;  Pteus  minor.  Yarrell. 
'hid,  i.  &  p.  from  hide.    See  Hide. 

Hi'DA(JE,  re.  An  English  tax  formerly  laid  on 
every  hide  of  land.  Todd. 

HI-DAl' Ob,  re.  [Sp.,  from  hijo  d'algo,  son  of 
somebody.  Brande.]  A  Spanish  nobleman  of 
the  lower  class.  Brande. 

HID'DEN  (hld'dn),  p.  from  hide.     See  Hide. 

hId'DEN,  p.  a.    Concealed;  secret;  occult;  la- 
tent ;  clandestine.  "  Some  hidde7i place." Surrey . 
Syn.  — See  Clandestine,  Secret. 

HID'DEN-LY,  ad.     Privily  ;  secretly.       Cotgrave. 

HiD'DEN-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  hidden 
or  concealed,     [e.]  fFm.  Law. 

HIDE,  r.  a.  [M. Goth,  huotan ;  A.  S.  hydan;  Dut. 
h<eden,  to  guard  ;  Ger.  Aatoi.]  \i.  HID ;  pp. 
HIDING,  HIDDEN  Or  HID.]  To  withhold  Or  to 
withdraw  from  sight  or  knowledge  ;  to  secrete  ; 
to  conceal ;  to  cover  ;  to  shelter ;  to  screen. 

Avant,  and  quit  my  sight!  let  the  earth  hide  theel     Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Conceal. 

HIDE,  V.  n.     To  lie  hid  ;  to  be  concealed. 

Bred  to  disguise,  in  public  't  is  you  7ttc?e.  Fopc. 

HIDE,  r.  a.  \i.  HIDED  ;  pp.  hiding,  hided.] 
To  beat;  to  whip;  to  flog.     [Vulgar.]    Palmei'. 

HIDE,  re.  [A.  S.  hyde\  Dut.  huid ;  Frs.  huwd  ; 
Ger.  haut ;  Dan.  S;  Sw.  Mid;  Icel.  hydi.] 

1.  The  skin  of  an  animal  either  raw  or  dressed. 

2.  The  human  skin,  in  contempt.  Shak, 

3.  A  measure  of  land  variously  stated  from 
60  to  120  acres  ;  —  written  also  hyde.      Kelham. 

i^r  This  term  is  limited  in  commerce  to  the  strong 
and  tilick  skin  of  tlie  horse,  ox,  and  other  large  ani- 
mals.    Brande. 

Syu.  — See  Skin. 

HIDE'-AND-SEEK',  re.  A  play  among  children, 
in  which  some  hide  themselves,  and  another 
seeks  them.  Swift. 

HIDE'-BOUND,  a.  1.  Having  the  skin  close;  — 
applied  to  a  cow  or  a  horse  when  the  skin  can- 
not be  pulled  up  or  raised  from  the  ribs  and 
baok,  and  also  to  trees  when  the  bark  will  not 
give  way  to  the  growth.  Bacon. 

2.  t  Untractable ;  harsh.  "The  hide-bound 
humor."  Milton. 

3.  t Niggardly;  penurious;  stingy.  "Hath 
my  purse  been  hide-bound  ?  "  Quarles. 

II  HID'?-OUS  [hid'e-iis,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  C. ;  hid'- 
yus,  8.  E.  F.  K. ;  hid'e-iis  or  hid'je-iis,  W.],  a. 
[Nor.  Fr.  hidous ;  Fr.  hideux.  —  It  is  written 
hidous  by  Chaucer.]  Horrible  ;  horrid ;  dread- 
ful ;  shocking  ;  frightful ;  monstrous  ;  ghastly. 

Some  monster  in  thy  thoughts 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown.  Shak. 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name.  Milton. 

II  HID'5-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  hideous  manner ;  hor- 
ribly ;  shockingly. 

II  HID'E-OUS-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  hide- 
ous ;  horribleness ;  dreadfulness.  Shak. 

hId'^E,  n.     One  who  hides.  Sherwood. 

HIDE'— ROPE,  re.  Rope  made  of  strands  of  cow- 
hide plaited,  which  is  very  durable,  and  used  for 
wheel-ropes,  traces,  &c.  Simmonds. 

HID'ING,  re.  1.  Act  of  one  who  hides ;  conceal- 
ment. 

2.  A  whipping ;  a  flogging.     [Vulgar.] 

HID'ING-PLACE,  ti.     A  place  of  concealment. 

HI-DROT'jCS,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  iSfiiis,  Hpwroc,  perspira- 
tion.] {Med.)  Medicines  which  produce  per- 
spiratit*!.  Ogilvie. 

HIE  (hi),  V.  re.  [A.  S.  higan.]  To  hasten  ;  to  go 
in  haste,     [k.] 

Hang  up  thy  lute  and  hie  thee  to  the  sea.  Waller. 

tHrE(hi),  7i.     Haste;  diligence.  Chaucer. 

hI-E-rA  'Cl-tjJyr,  u.  [L.,  from  Gr.  UfidKiov;  ifprfl, 
a  hawk.]  {Bot.)  An  extensive  genus  of  plants  ; 
hawkweed,  Loudon. 

HI'E-R4-PI'CR4,  re.  [L. ;  Gr.  Upi;,  sacred,  and 
Tticpds,  bitter.]  {Med.)  A  warm  cathartic  made 
of  aloes  and  canella  bark  ;  —  vulgarly  called 
hiccory-piccory.  Dunglison. 
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Hr;p-RAREH,  re.  [Gr.  itpdp;^?)t ;  hf6s,  sacred,  and 
af)(ds,  a  chief.]  The  chief  or  ruler  of  a  sacred 
order.  Milton. 

HI'fi-RAR-jGHAL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  hierarchy ; 
hierarchical.'  Milton. 

HI-JE-RAR'jCHI-CAL,  a.  [Fr.  hierarchique.]  Re- 
lating to  a  hierarchy  or  a  hierarch.       Sancroft. 

Hl-5-RAR'eHJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  hierarchical 
manner.  '  Kelly. 

HI'S-RAR-eHI§M,  re.  Hierarchical  principles  or 
power.  Kelly. 

Hl'5-RAR-eHY  (hl'e-r-ir-ke),  re.  [Gr.  Upap^xfa; 
ifpdf,  sacred,  and  a^x^^  ^i^^®  '■>  ■^'  hierarchia ;  It. 
gerarchia ;  Sp.  hierarchia ;  Fr.  hierarchic.] 

\.  A  rank  or  order  of  holy  beings.  "  Heav- 
enly hierarchies."  Gascoigne.  "  The  hierar- 
chies of  angels."     Fairfax. 

2.  A  government  by  a  priesthood ;  an  ecclesi- 
astical government ;  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. "  The  old  Levitical  A!e»-o»-c%."  South. 
"  The  hierarchy  of  England."    Bacon. 

Hi-jp-RAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  IcpnTMis;  L.  hieraticus.] 
Employed  in  sacred  uses;  sacred;  —  applied 
particularly  to  a  kind  of  character  used  by  the 
Egyptian  priests. 

The  hieratic  or  sacerdotal  character  appears  to  have  been 
a  tachygraphy,  or  abridged  form  of  the  hieroglyphic  signs. 

P.  Cue. 

HI-E-ROCH' LO-A,  re.  [Gr.  ifp(if,  sacred,  and x^-i", 
grass.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  sweet-scented  plants  ; 
holy-grass;  —  so  named  because  these  grasses 
were  strewn  before  the  church-doors  on  saints' 
days,  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Gray. 

HI-?-R6c'RA-CY,  re.  [Gr.  'te^6s,  sacred,  and  xpd- 
roj,  rule.]  A  sacred  government;  a  government 
by  the  priesthood;  hierarchy.  Southey. 

HI'p-RO-GLYPH  (hi'e-ro-glif),  re.  [See  HiBKO- 
GLYPHic]  An  emblem  ;  a  hieroglyphic.  Swift. 

HI'5-RO-GLYPH,  o.  u.  To  represent  with  hiero- 
glyphics,    [k.]  Ec.  Rev. 

HI-e-RO-GLYPH'IC,  re.  ;  pi.  hi-e-eq-glSph'ics. 
[Gr.  Up6i,  sacred,  and  yXOipai,  to  carve.]  Sculp- 
ture-writing, or  picture-writing,  consisting  of 
figures  of  animals,  plants,  and  other  material 
objects,  such  as  are  found  sculptured  or  painted 
on  Egyptian  obelisks,  temples,  and  other  mon- 
uments ;  a  figure  implying  a  word,  an  idea,  or  a 
sound.  Brande. 


The  lion,  eagle,  fox,  and  boar, 
Were  heroes  titles  heretofore; 
Bestowed  as  hieroglyphics  fit 
To  show  theur  valor,  strength,  or  wit. 


Swift. 


A  lamp  amongst  the  Egyptians  is  the  hieroglyphic  of  life. 

Wilkins. 
Hl-?-EO-GLYPH'IC,  ;  „.         [Qr.    ifp„j,;.„0«^j ; 

HI-?-RO-GLYPH'I-CAL,  S  L.  hieroglyphieits ;  It. 
iSr  Sp.  geroglifico ;  Er.  hi^roglyphique.]  Relat- 
ing to  hieroglyphics  ;  emblematical.  "  Hiero- 
glyphic vixiivag.'^  Warbu7'ton.  ^'  Hieroglyphi- 
cal  inscriptions."     Fawkes. 

Hl-e-RO-GLYFH'!-CAL-LY,  ad.   Emblematically. 

Hl-iE-ROG'LY-PHlST,  re.  One  versed  in  hiero- 
glyphics. Sir  H.  Davy. 

HI'^-RO-GRAM,  re.  [Gr.  Up6g,  sacred,  and  yp6iiiia, 
a  letter.]  A  species  of  holy  or  sacred  writing ; 
hierography.  Toad. 

Hl-e-RO-GRAM-MAT'JO,  a.  Expressive  of  holy 
writing.  Astle. 

Hr-5-R0-GEAM'MA-TIST,m.  [Gr.  ifpoypn/ijiarffe.] 
A  writer  of  hierograms  ;  one  versed  in  hiero- 
glyphics. Greenhill. 

HI-5-ROG'RA-PHER,  re.  A  wi'iter  of,  or  one  versed 
in,  hierography.  Bailey. 

Hf-E-RO-GRAPH'IC,         ?  „.    [Gr.  ifpoypa0.«,is ;  L. 
HI-e-RO-GRAPH'I-CAL,  S  hierographicus.]      Re- 
lating to  hierography  ;  denoting  sacred  writing. 

HI-5-R5g'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  lcpoypait>la ;  ifpfe,  sa- 
cred, and  ypd0ti),  to  write.]  Holy  or  sacred 
writing.  Bailey. 

HI-5-ROL'A-TRY,  re.  [Gr.  ifpiSt,  sacred,  and  Aa- 
rpsia,  worship.]'  The  worship  of  saints  or  things 
sacred,     [e.]  Coleridge. 

HI-5-R6L'0-pIST,  re.  One  who  is  versed  in  hie- 
rology.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  :5,  I,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAll  ;    HfeiR,  HER;, 
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HIGH-MASS 


Hl-^l-ROL'p-GY,  n.  [Gr.  Upoloyia  ;  UpSs  and  Uyos, 
a  discourse.]  A  discourse  on  sacred  things.  Todd. 

Hi'E-Rp-MAN-OY  [hl'?-ro-m&n-se,  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Todd,  Crabb;  'hl-e-rom'^n-s?,  Wb."],  n.  [Gr. 
UfojiavTtia  ;  lif6s,  sacred,  and  iiavrela,  prophecy .1 
Divination  by  sacrifices.  Todd. 

Hl-jg-EQM-NE'MON,  «.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ufanvfium; 
ifpi5ff,  sacred,  and  fivrjuoiv,  mindful.] 

1.  (Grecian  A)it.)  One  of  the  most  honorable 
of  the  two  classes  of  representatives  to  the 
Amphictyouio  Council,  appointed  by  lot,  and 
having  duties,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is 
disputed,  but  relating  probably  to  sacred  rites 
and  solemnities.  W.  Smith. 

2.  (Greek  Church.)  An  officer  whose  princi- 
pal duty  it  was  to  stand  behind  the  patriarch  at 
the  sacraments,  ceremonies,  &c.,  and  show  him 
the  prayers,  psalms,  &o.,  which  he  was  to  re- 
hearse. Wright. 

HI-£e'0-PHANT,  orHI'e-RQ-PHANT  [hl-er'o-fant, 
W.  Johnson  ;  hi'e-ro-f&nt,  S.  K.  Sm.},  n.  [Gr. 
iipaijidvTrii  ;  ifocis,  Sacred,  and  ijiaivii>,  to  show ;  L. 
hierophanta^  One  who  expounds  mysteries  or 
sacred  things  ;  a  priest.  "  Hale. 

HI-e-RO-PHAN'TJC,  u,.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
an  hierophant.  Ash. 

HI-jp-ROS'CO-PY,)!.  [Gr.  ifpiis,  sacred,  and  iTKoniw, 
to  view.]  Divination  by  the  inspection  of  sac- 
rificial victims.  Roget. 

t  HI'j;-EOUR-^V>  ™-  \S^-  ii-fovfyia.']  A  holy  or 
sacred  work  or  worship.  Waterland. 

HIG'GLE  (hig'gl),  V.  n.  [Of  uncerta^i  etymology. 
—  See  Haggle.]     \i.  higgled  ;  pp.  higgling, 

HIGGLED.] 

1.  To  carry  about  provisions  and  offer  them 
for  sale  ;  to  peddle.  Johnson. 

2.  To  be  hard  in  a  bargain  ;  to  haggle. 

It  argues  an  ignoble  mind,  wliere  we  have  wronged,  to 
higgle  and  dodge  in  the  amends.  Hale. 

HIG'GLE-DY-PIG'GLE-DY,  ad.  In  confusion,  like 
the  goods*  in  a  higgler's  basket ;  in  disorder ; 
confusedly.     [Vulgar.]  Johnson. 

HIG'GL^S,  n.     1.  One  who  carries  about  goods 

for  sale  from  door  to  door  ;  a  travelling  dealer  in 

provisions  or  small  wares.  ,  South. 

2.  One  hard  at  a  bargain ;  a  chafFerer.  Wright. 

HIG'GLING,  n.     The  practice  of  one  who  higgles. 

The  higgling  and  bargaining  of  the  market.         A.  Smith. 

HIGH  (hi),  a.     [M.  Goth.Affi«/w;  A.  S.  heah,  hig, 

or  hih  ;  Dut.  hoog  ;  Frs.  hoech  ;  Ger.  hoch  ;  Dan. 

Aoi ;  Sw.  7iog ;  Icel.  haa.^ 

1.  Raised  far  above  the  surface  of  the  earth 
or  above  a  certain  level ;  having  great  altitude ; 
elevated ;  tall ;  lofty ;  —  opposed  to  deep  ;  as, 
*' A  high  mountain." 

High  o'er  their  heads  a  mouldering  roclc  is  placed.      Drydev. 

2.  Raised  above  any  object;  noting  relative 
altitude ;  as,  "  How  high  is  the  tree  above  the 
house  ?  " 

3.  Raised  above  the  understanding ;  difficult 
of  comprehension  ;  abstruse  ;  recondite. 

They  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  higJi  things.        Shak. 

4.  Exalted  in  quality  or  in;  rank ;  superior  ; 
noble. 

The  highest  faculty  of  the  soul.  Baxter, 

He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor.        Shak. 

5.  Strong;  powerful;  mighty;  potent. 

With  an  high  arm  brought  he  them  out.        Acts  xiii.  17. 

6.  Arrogant ;  proud  ;  haughty  ;  supercilious. 
"  An  high  look  and  a  proud  heart."      Ps.  ci.  5. 

7.  Boastful;  bragging;  ostentatious. 

His  forces,  after  nil  the  high  discourses,  amounted  really 
but  to  eighteen  hundred  foot.  Clarendon. 

8.  Oppressive  ;  overbearing ;  domineering. 

When  there  appeareth  on  either  side  an  high  hand,  then 
is  the  virtue  of  a  Judge  seen.  Bacon. 

9.  Violent ;  vehement ;  turbulent ;  tumultu- 
ous. "  High  winds."  "  High  passions."  Milton. 

10.  Remote  in  antiquity ;  far  off  in  time. 
The  nominal  observation  of  the  days  of  the  week  is  very 

hight  and  as  old  as  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Brovme. 

11.  Far  from  the  equator ;  advanced  in  lati- 
tude. 

They  are  forced  to  take  their  course  either  high  to  the 
North  or  low  to  the  South.  AUbot. 

12.  Extreme  in  degree  ;  as,  "A  high  price  "  ; 
"  A  hit/h  heat " ;  "A  high  color." 

13.  Complete;  full.     "It  is  yet  high  day." 


Gen.  xxix.  7.    "  It  was  high  time  for  the  lords 
to  look  about  them."     Clarendon. 

14.  Capital;  great;  —  opposed  to  petty;  as, 
"  ffijr/i-treason. 

15.  Observed  with  peculiar  sacredness. 

That  Sabbath-day  was  an  high  day.         John  xix.  31. 

16.  Eminently  favorable  ;  as,  "  To  entertain 
a  high  opinion  of  a  person  or  a  thing." 

17.  Zealous  ;  strenuous  ;  earnest ;  not  mod- 
erate ;  —  particularly  applied  to  designate  a  par- 
ty in  the  Episcopal  church. 

The  terms  higJi  church  and  low  church,  as  commonlv 
used,  do  not  so  much  denote  a  principle  as  they  distinguish 
a  party.  Addison. 

18.  (Mms.)  Acute;  sharp.  "  Au  high  ox  shxiW 
sound."  Barret. 

19.  (Paint.  &  Sculp.)  Noting  an  elevated  or 
chaste  style.     "  High  art."  Fairholt. 

High  and  dry,  (J^aut.)  noting  the  situation  of  a  ves- 
sel that  is  agroand  above  water  mark.  Dana. 
Syn.  — See  Chief,  Tall. 

HIGH  (hi),  ad.  1.  Aloft.  "  Towering  high."  Milton. 

2.  Aloud,  "ffiy/j-sounding  cymbals."  Ps.  cl.  S. 

3.  In  a  great  or  high  degree  ;  strongly. 

My  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him.  Shale. 

4.  Profoundly  ;  deeply  ;  abstrusely. 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  providence.  Milton. 

On  high,  above  ;  aloft.     "  The  day-sprin;;  from  on 

high.^'     Luke   i.  78. — With  -a  loud  voice;    aloud. 

Spenser. 

t  HIGH  (hi),  V.  n.    To  hasten.  —  See  Hie.   Todd. 

HIGH'-AIMED  (lii'Smd),  a.  Having  lofty  or  grand 
designs.     "  High-aimed  hopes."  Crashaw. 

HIGH'-ARCHED  (hi'archt),  a.  Having  lofty  arch- 
es. Mag. 

HIGH'-AS-PlR'ING  (hi'js-pir'iug),  u.  Having 
great  views  ;  ambitious.  Bp.  Hall. 

HiGH'-BAI'LlFF.m.  The  chief  bailiff.  Simmonds. 

HIGH'-BAT-TLED,  u.  Renowned  in  battle  or 
war.  Shak. 

HIGH'-BeAr-ING,  u.  Courageous  ;  haughty.  Ash. 

HIGH'-BLEST  (lil'blSst),  a.  Blest  in  a  high  de- 
gree ;  supremely  happy.  Milton. 

HIGH'-BLOWN  (lii'blon),  a.  Swelled  with  wind ; 
inflated.     "  My  high-blown  pride."  Shak. 

HIGH'-BOAST-ING,  a.  Boasting  excessively; 
making  great  pretensions.  Dyer. 

IllGH'-BORN  (hl'bbrn),  a.  Of  noble  or  high  ex- 
traction.    "  High-born  beauties."  Howe. 

HIGH'BbUND,  v.  u.    To  leap  aloft.         Thomson. 

HIGH'-BRED  (Iil'brSd),  u.     Of  high   or  genteel 
■  education.  Sidney. 

HIGH'-BRoWED  (lil'brbfld),  a.  Having  high 
brows.  Moore. 

hIgH'-BUILT  (hi'bilt),  a.     1.  Of  lofty  structure; 
elevated.  "  Pile,  high-built  and  proud."  Milton. 
2.  Covered  with  lofty  structures. 

In  dreadful  wars 
The  Jiigh-built  elephant  his  castle  rears.  Creech. 

HIGH'-CHUROH,  n.  That  part  of  the  Episcopal 
church  that  maintains  the  highest  notions  re- 
specting episcopacy,  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and 
ordinances.  Brande. 

HIGH'— CHURCH,  a.  Strenuous  for  episcopal  au- 
thority ;  —  applied  to  those  principles  which 
tend  to  exalt  episcopal  authority  and  ecclesias- 
tical power,  and  to  the  parties  which  embrace 
them. 


HIGH'-CHURCH'I^M, 
churchmen. 


The  principles  of  high- 
Ch.  Ob. 


HIGH'-CHtJRCH'MAN,  n.  One  who  has  high 
notions  respecting  episcopacy,  and  the  cere- 
monies, discipline,  &c.,  of  the  church.  Brit.  Crit. 

HIGH'-OLIMB-ING  (hi'kllm-ing),  a.    Ascending 

Milton. 


-OLIMB-ING   (hl'kllm-ing),    a. 
aloft.     "  Some  high-climbing  hill." 


HIGH'-COL-ORED  (hi'kul-lurd),  a.  Having  a 
deep  or  glaring  color.      ■  Floyer. 

HiGH'-COM-MIS'SION  (-mlsh'un),  n.  A  court 
invested  with  high  authority,  formerly  existing 
in  England.  Blackston-e. 

HIGH'-CON'STA-BLE,  n.  An  officer  of  police,  in 
some  cities.     '  Bouvier. 


HIGH'-CREST-PD,  re.   Having  a  high  crest.  Ash. 

HIGH'-CRoWneD,  re.  Having  a  high  crown. 
"  With  a  high-crowned  hat."  Addison. 

HIGH'-CURL-iNG,  a.  Rising  high  in  curls.  Clarke. 

HIGH'-DAY  (hi'da),  u..  Fine ;  befitting  a  holiday. 
"  High-day  wit."  Shak. 

HIGH'-D5-SIGN'ING  (hi'de-sin'jng),  a.  Having 
great  schemes  or  purposes.  Dryden. 

HiGH'-DUTCH,  n.    Same  as  High-German. 

HIGH'-EM-BOWED'  (hi'em-bod'),  a.  Having 
lofty  arches.     "  High-embowed  roof."      Milton. 

HiGH'-PN-gfijV'D^RED  (hi'en-jen'derd),  a.  En- 
gendered aloft  or  in  the  air,  as  storms.      Shak. 

HlGH'-FED  (hi'led),  re.    Pampered.     L'Estrangc. 

HlGH'-FEED-(NG,  n.     Luxury  in  diet.         Pope. 

HiGH'-FIN-JSHED  (-jsht),  a.  Finished  with  great 
care.  Coiopei: 

HIGH'-FLAM-ING,  re.  Throwing  the  flame  to  a 
great  height.  Pope. 

HIGH'-FLA-VORBD  (-vurd),  a.  Having  a  high 
flavor.  Younj. 

HIGH'— FLI-JgR,  n.  One  who  carries  his  opinions 
to  extravagance.  Swift. 

HiGH'-FLOWN  (hi'flon),  a.  1.  Elevated;  proud; 

lofty.     "  High-flown  hopes."  Denham. 

2.    Extravagant ;    turgid  ;    bombastic.      '*  A 

high-flown  hyperbole."  L'Estrange. 

HIGH'-FLUSHED,  re.     Elevated ;  elated.    Young. 

HIGH'—FLY-ING,  re.  Extravagant  in  claims  or  in 
opinions.     "  High-flying' .  .  .  kings."     Dryden. 

HIGH'-GAZ-JNG,  a.     Looking  upwards.       More. 

HIGH'-PER'MAN,  n.  Originally,  that  dialect  of 
the  German  language  spoken  in  the  southern 
and  elevated  parts  of  Germany,  as  distinguished 
from  Low-German,  or  the  dialect  spoken  in  the 
northern  and  flat  parts  of  that  country  :  —  now, 
appropriately,  that  general  language  spoken 
and  wi'itten  by  all  well-bred  Germans. 

Dr.  C.  Pollen. 

HIGH'— GO,  n.  A  merry  frolic  ;  a  drinking  bout ; 
a  spree.     [Colloquial  and  low.]  Hall. 

HIGH'— GO-ING,  re.  Going  at  a  great  rate. Mass2?i^e?'. 

HIGH'-GROWN  (hi'<;ron),  a.  Covered  with  a  crop 
of  high  growth.  "  The  high-grown  field."  Shak. 

HlGH'-HAND-^D,  re.  Arbitrary  ;  oppressive  ; 
overbearing ;  unreasonable.  Martineau. 

HIGH'-HEAPED,  re.     1.  Raised  into  heaps.  Pope. 
2.  Covered  with  high  piles.  Pope. 

HIGH'-HE.aLRT-?D  (hi'hirt-ed),  re.  Full  of  heart 
or  courage.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

HIGH'-HEELED  (hi'held),  re.  Having  the  heel 
much  raised.     "  High-heeled  shoes."         Swift. 

HiGH'-HUNG  (M'hiSng),  re.  Hung  aloft.    Dryden. 

HIGH'LAND  (hi'lgind),  n.  A  mountainous  region. 
"The  Highlands  of  Scotland."  Locke. 

HIGH'LAND,  re.  Relating  to  the  Highlands.  Scott. 

HIGH'LAND-5R, )!.     An  inhabitant  of  the  High- 
land's, particularly  of  Scotland ;  a  mountaineer. 
The  language  of  the  Highlanders  is  still  the  Gaelic.  * 

Zotidon  Ency. 

HIGH'LAND-ISH,  re.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
highlands.;  mountainous.  "  The  country  round 
is  so  highlandish."  Dru7nmond. 

HiGH-LIFT',  I.  u,.    To  raise  or  lift  aloft.    Cowper. 

HiGH'LY  (hi'Ie),  ad.      1.    With  elevation  as  to 

place  ;'  aloft.  Johnson. 

2.  With  elevation  as  respects  rank.     "  His 
daughter  so  highly  married."  Berners. 

3.  Proudly ;  ambitiously  ;  aspiringly. 

what  thou  wouldst  highlg, 
That  thou  wouldst  hohly.  Sfutk. 

4.  In  a  great  degree  ;  extremely  ;  exceeding- 
ly ;  very  much.     " Highly  gtsitiiied."         Knox. 

5.  With  great  esteem. 

A  man  of  whom  the  king  most  highlyiii  repute.      Drayton. 

HIGH'-MASS,  re.  The  mass  celebrated  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  by  the  singing  of  the  choris- 
ters, and  with  the  assistance  of  a  deacon  and  a 
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sub-deacon  ;  —  distinguished  from  low  mass,  in 
which  the  prayers  are  simply  rehearsed  without 
singing.  Wi-ir/M. 

HIGH'-MET-TLED  (lil'mSt-tld),  u.  Proud  or  ar- 
dent of  spirit.  Garth. 

HIGH'-MEN,  re.  False  dice  so  loaded  as  always 
to  turn  up  high  numbers.  Harritigton. 

HIGH'-MIND-^D,  a.    1.  Proud ;  arrogant ;  haugh- 
ty. "  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear."  Rom.  xi.  20. 
2.  Eleyated  ;  noble  ;  honorable.  Ur.  Arnold. 
j8®^Now  used  most  commonly  in  a  good  sense. 

HiGH-MIND'eD-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
high-minded.  C.  W.  Johnson, 

HIGH'MOST  (hi'most),  a.  Highest ;  topmost.  Shak. 

HlGH'N^SS  (lii'nes),  re.  1.  The  state  of  being 
high ;  elevation  ;  loftiness.  Job  xxxi.  28. 

2.  Excellence  ;  value  ;  worth.  Hotvell. 

3.  The  style  or  title  first  applied  to  bishops, 
afterwards  to  European  kings  in  general  (suc- 
ceeded by  Majesty  in  the  sixteenth  century), 
afterwards  to  sovereign  princes  and  their  de- 
scendants. Brande. 

IIIGH'-OP-BR-A'TION,  n.  {Surg.)  A  method  of 
extracting  the  stone  from  the  human  bladder 
by  cutting  into  the  upper  part  of  it.  Dunglison. 

HIGH'— PLACE,  re.  In  Scripture,  an  eminence  on 
which  sacrifices  were  offered.  Wright. 

HIGH'-PLACED,  a.  Elevated  in  situation  or  rank. 

HIGH'-PRESS-URE  (M'presh-ur),  re.  {Steam-En- 
gines.)  A  pressure  exceeding  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  is  equal  to  about  15  pounds  on  the 
square  inch.  Brande. 

High-pressure  engines,  steam-engines  in  wliicli  tlie 
steam  is  not  condensed  on  leaving  tile  cylinder,  but  is 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  Bigelow. 

HIGH'-PEICED,  a.     Costly  ;  dear.  Roget. 

HiGH'-PRIEST,  n.  The  chief  priest  among  the 
Israelites  or  Jews.  Newton, 

HiGH'-PRIEST-SHIP,  re.  The  office  or  state  of  a 
high-priest.  More. 

HlGH'-PEIN'CI-PLED  (hi'piin'se-pld),  a.     1.  Ex- 
travagant in  notions  of  politics.  Swift. 
2.  Of  elevated  or  honorable  principles. 

HIGH'-Pr66f,  a.  Very  strong;  rectified  to  a 
high  degree,  as  brandy. 

HIGH'-PROOF,  ad.  To  the  utmost  degree.  Shak. 

HIgH'-RAI§ED  (hl'razd),  a.  Raised  aloft;  ele- 
vated.    "  On  high-raised  decks."  Dryden. 

HIGH'-REACH-(NG,  If.     1.  Reaching  upwards. 

Hell  bounds,  Mgh-reacliing,  to  the  horrid  roof.     Milton. 

2.  Ambitious ;  aspiring.  "  High-reaching 
Buckingham."  Shak. 

HIGH'-RBARED  (hl'rerd),  a.  Of  lofty  structure. 
^'High-reared  bulwarks."  Shak. 

HIGH'-RED  (hi'rSd),  u.     Deeply  red.  Boyle. 

HIGH'-R^l-PENT'^D,  a.  Repented  of  to  the  ut- 
most.    "My  high-repented  hlavaes."  Shak. 

HIGH'-R5-§0LVED'  (ln're-zolvd'),  "■  Resolute  ; 
firm.     "  High-resolved  men."  Shak. 

HIGH'-RIGGED  (hi'rigd),  u.  Furnished  with  high 
•     rigging.  Ash. 

HIgh'-ROAD,  n.     A  public  road.  Smollett. 

'  HIGH'-RodFED,  a.     Having  a  high  roof.  Milton. 
HiGH'-ROPES,   re.  pi.      A   state    of   passion  ;  — 
used  only  in  the  phrase.    To  be  on  the  high- 
ropes.     [Vulgar.]  Grose. 
HIGH'-SCHdoL,  n.     See  School. 
HIGH'— SEA,   re.      Very   strong,   high  waves ;    a 
heavy  sea.                                                        Crabb. 

HiGH'-SEA-§ONED  (hi'se-znd),  a.  Piquant  to 
the  palate  ;  flavored  with  spices  or  other  sea- 
soning.    "  High-seasoned  meats."  Loeke. 

HIGH'-SEAT-^D,  a.    Fixed  above.  Milton. 

HlGH'-SHOUL-DpRED  (-derd),  a.  Having  high 
shoulders.  Goldsmith. 

HiGH'-SIGHT-5D  (hi'sit-ed),  a.  Always  looking 
upwards.     "  High-sighted  tyranny."  Shak. 


HIGH'-SOAR-ING,  a.  Soaring  to  a  great  height. 
"  Far  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises."         S/iak. 

HIGH'-SOUND-ING,  a.  Making  a  loud  noise  or 
sound.  Congreve. 

HiGH'-SPIR-IT-CD,  a.  High-mettled  ;  bold  ; 
daring ;  proud  ;  insolent.  Hnme. 

HIGH'-STOM-AjEHED  (-lii'stiSm-?kt),  a.  Obsti- 
nate ;  self-willed ;  opinionated ;  lofty.       Shak. 

hIgh'-STRUNG,  a.  Strung  to  a  full  tone  or  a 
high  pitch ;   high-spirited ;  proud.        Thomson. 

HlGH-SWELLED  (-sweld),  a.  Swelled  to  the  ut- 
most ;  high-swoln.  Wright. 

HIGH'-SWELL-ING,  a.  Swelling  to  a  great  height. 
"  High-swelling  wa-ves."  P.  Fletcher. 

HiGH'-SVVOLN,  a.  Swoln  to  the  utmost.  "Your 
high-swoln  hearts."  Shak. 

t  HIGHT  (hit),  V.  &  p.  defective.  ("  Used  in  a  very 
peculiar  way  for  some  of  the  passive  tenses, 
without  the  addition  of  am  or  was."  Nares.) 
[M.  Goth,  haitan;  A.  S.  hatan,  to  name  ;  Ger. 
heissen  ;  Dan.  hede ;  Icel.  heita.^ 

1.  Am  named  ;    am   called  :  —  is  named,  or 
called.      "  Now  hight  I  Philostrat."      CJiaiwer. 

Bright  is  her  hue,  and  Gcraldino  she  hight.         Lord  Sui-rey. 

2.  Was  named ;  was  called. 

Within  this  homestead,  lived  without  a  peer, 

For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer; 

So  flight  iier  coclc.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  named  or  called. 

But  tliere  as  1  was  wont  to  hight  Arcite 

Now  hight  I  Pliilostrat.  Chaucer. 

4.  Named ;  called. 

Amongst  tlie  rest  a  good  old  womau  was, 

T/iffAt  Mother  Hubbard.  Spenser. 

t  HIGHT  (hit),  V.  a.     [A.  S.  hatan.] 

1.  To  promise.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  intrust ;  to  commit.    "  Charge  of  them 
was  to  a  porter  hight."  Spenser. 

3.  To  command  ;  to  direct.  Spenser. 
On  hight,  ad.,  aloud.  Spenser. 

HIGH'-TA-P^R,  re.  {Bot.)  A  name  of  the  plant 
Verbascum  thapsus,  or  shepherd's-club.  Wright. 

HIGH'-TAST-:5;d,  u.  Gustful;  piquant.  Benham. 

t  HIGHTH  (h«h),  re.    See  Height.  Milton. 

HIGH'-TONED  (-tond),  a.    1.  Having  a  high  tone 

or  strong  sound;  as,  "A  high-toned  mstiMTaent." 

2.  Decided  ;  stanch  ;  fu*m.  Johnson. 

HIGH'TOP,  K.^    1.  The  summit  of  a  ship.      Shak. 
2.  A  species  of  sweet  apple.     [Local.] 

HiGH'-TOVvr-fRED  (hl'toii-erd),  a.  Having  lofty 
towers.  "Huge  cities  and  high-towered."  Milton. 

HIGH'-T0W-5R-ING,  a.    Soaring  aloft.     Milton. 

HIGH'-TREA-^ON  (h!''tre-zn),  re.  {Law.)  Treason 
against  the  sovereign,  as  distinguished  from 
petty  treason,  which  might  formerly  be  com- 
mitted against  a  subject.  Burrill. 

t  HIGH'- VICED  (hi'vlst),  a.  Enormously  wicked. 
"  O'er  some  high-viced,  city."  Shak. 

HIGH'-VOiCED  (-viiist),  a.  Having  a  strong  tone 
or  pitch  of  voice.  Jodrell. 

HIGH'-WA-T^R,  re.  The  utmost  flow  of  the  tide  ; 
high-tide.  Mortimer. 

HIGH'-WA'TER-MARK,  re.  The  line  or  mark 
made  on  the  shore  by  the  tide,  when  it  is  at  its 
greatest  height.  Crdbb. 

HIGH- WAY'  (hl-wa'),  a.  1.  A  great  road ;  a 
public  road ;  a  road  over  which  the  public  at 
large  have  a  right  of  passage.  Brande. 

2.  An  open  way  by  water. 

A  public  navigable  river  is  also  called  a  highway.  Brande. 
HIGH'WAY-MAN  (lil'wa-mfm)   [hi'wa-m&n,  S.  W. 
P.  J.  E.  F.  ja.  Sm.  Wr.  ;  hl-wa'man,  if.  Wb.'], 
re.     One  who  robs  on  the  highway ;  a  highway- 
robber  :  a  robber  ;  a  footpad.  Swift. 

HIGH'WAY-KATB,  re.  A  road-rate  for  keeping 
the  public  roads  in  good  order.  Simmonds. 

HIGH'WAY-ROB'B^R,  re.  One  who  robs  on  the 
highway ;  highwayman.  Ash. 

HlGH'VVAY-ROB'B^R-Y,  re.  Robbery  committed 
on  the  highway.  Ash. 

HIGH'-WIT-TipD,a.  Possessed  of  great  wit.  S/sa/!:. 


HIGH'-WROUGHT  (hI'rSlwt),  a.     1.  Agitated  to 

the  utmost.     "  A  high-wrought  flood.'        Shak. 

2.  Accurately  finished ;  nobly  labored.  Pope. 

HIG'LA-P^R,  n.     An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

fHIL'A-RATE,  ?).  (S.  [Gr.  Uapiia) ;  h.  hilaro,  hila- 
ratus.l    To  exhilarate.  Cockeram. 

Hl-LA'RI-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  D.apis  ;  L.  hilaris.]  Full 
of  hilarity ;  gay  ;  merry ;  joyful ;  jovial.  Dickens. 

HI-LAR'I-TY,  re.  [L.  hilaritas  ;  It.  ilarita  ;  Fr. 
hilariti.']  '  Gayety  excited  by  social  pleasure ; 
jollity  ;  mirth  ;  cheerfulness  ;  jovialty ;  joyous- 
ness  ;  good-humor  ;  merriment ;  glee. 

Every  morning  waked  us  to  a  repetition  of  toil;  but  the 
evening  repaid  it  with  vacant  hilarity.  Goldsmith. 

HIL'A-RY,  a.  {Eng.  Law.)  Noting  a  term  of 
holding  courts  in  England,  beginning  January 
11,  and  ending  January  31,  about  the  time  of 
the  festival  of  St.  Hilary.  Cowell. 

HILD,  re.  [A.  S.  hmle,  a  hero  ;  Ger.  held.']  A  lord 
or  lady  :  so  Hildeheit  is  a  noble  lord,  Mat/w/d 
an  heroic  lady.  Gibson. 

t  HILD'ING,  re.  [A.  S.  hyldan,  to  bend,  to  crouch.] 

1.  A  paltry,  cowardly  man;  a  dastard.    Shak. 

2.  A  base  woman.  Rowe, 

HILE,  re.    {Bot.)    See  HiLUM.  Henslow. 

HILL,  re.  [A.  S.  hill ;  Dut.  heuvel ;  Ger.  hXigel ; 
Dan.  hoi  ;  Sw.  hsg ;  Icel.  holl.] 

1.  An  elevation  of  ground  less  than  a  moun- 
tain.    "  Mountains  and  all  hills."  Ps.  cxlviii.  9. 

Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.        J^ojje. 

2.  The  separate  spot  of  soil  in  which  seeds 
are  planted,  or  in  which  the  plants  springing 
from  them  grow ;  —  so  called  from  usually  hav- 
ing the  earth  raised  about  it.     [U.  S.] 

It  is  best  to  drop  from  four  to  seven  grains  [of  maize]  to 
eaeli  hill.  Farm.  Ency. 

HILL,  V.  a.     \i.  HILLED  ;  pp.  hilling,  hilled.] 

1.  t  [A.  S.  hilan,  to  conceal.]  To  cover.  Gower. 

2.  To  form  into  hills  or  small  elevations,  as 
the  earth  around  plants. 

If  the  land  be  sufficiently  loose,  and  deeply  stirred,  there 
is  little  use  'm^  hilling  it.  Farm.  Ency. 


An  altar  on  a  hill  or  high 
Psalter. 


HlLL'-AL-TAR,  re, 
place. 

HILLED  (hJl'led  or  hild),  a.     Having  hills.  Hurd. 

HIL'LJ-NESS,  «.  The  state  of  being  hilly.  Perry. 

HIL'LING,  re.     1.  t  A  covering.  Todd. 

2.  An  accumulation ;  a  heaping.  "The/i;7/- 
ing  up  of  fatal  gold."  Heif}yt. 

3.  The  act  of  forming  elevations  of  earth 
around  plants.  "  In  wet  lands  hilling  may  be 
advisable."  Farm.  Ency. 

HIL'LOOK,  re.     A  little  hill.  Milton. 

HIL'LOCK,  V.  a.  To  form  into  a  hillock  or  slight 
elevation,     [k.]  Cowper. 

HIL'LOCK-Y,  a.   Abounding  with  hillocks.     Ash. 

HILL'— SIDE,  re.  The  side  or  slope  of  a  hill.  Milton. 

HILL '-SLOPE,  re.  The  slope  or  declivity  of  a 
hill ;  hill-side.  Phillips. 

HILL'-T6p,  re.    The  top  of  a  hill.  Milton. 

HIL'LY,  a.     1.  Full  of  hills  ;  uneven  or  unequal 

in  surface.     "  Hilly  countries."  Addiso7i. 

2.  Like  a  hill ;  elevated;  lofty.     "The  top  of 

hilly  empire."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

HIL'S.aH,  re.  A  native  fish  of  the  Ganges,  much 
esteemed  for  food.  Simmonds. 

HILT,  re.  [A.  S.  hilt ;  healdan,  to  hold.]  A  han- 
dle, particularly  of  a  sword.  Shak. 

HILT'JD,  a.  Having  a  hilt;  —  used  in  composi- 
tion.    "  A  si\\eT-hilted  sword."  Todd. 

HIL'T?R-SKIL  T^R,  arf.    See  Helter-skelter. 

HI'LUM,  re.  {Bot.)  The  scar  left  upon  a  i^-\ 
seed  at  the  place  where  the  seed  stalk  m,l'm 
separates  :  —  the  part  by  which  the  ovule  mjjlm 
is  attached  to  its  base.  Gray.  ^'Ui''' 

HIM,  pron.     [A.  S.  him.]    The  objective  of  he. 

HIM-A-LAY'AN,  a.  {Geoq.)  Pertaining  to  the 
Himalaya  mountains  in  India.  Wright. 

HIM-SELF',  ^rore.,  in  the  nominative  err,  objective 
case.      He   or  him  ;  —  used  emphatically  and 
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reciprocally.  "He  himself  returned  again." 
Judges  iii.  19.  "  David  hid  himself  in  the  field." 
1  Sam.  XX.  24. 

/)®»In  ancient  authors  it  is  used  neutrally  for  itself. 
Above  the  clouds,  as  liigh  ag  heaven  Idmself.       Shdk. 

By  himself^  alone  ;  unaccompanied. 

HiN,  n.    [Heb.  T^rt.]     A  Hebrew  liquid  measure 

containing  the  seventh  part  of  a  bjith,  or  about 
five  English  quarts.       Ex.  xxix.  40.     Geseniits. 

HIND,  a.  [A.  S.  hind.']  [comp.  hinder  ;  sup. 
HINDMOST  or  fHiNDEiiMOST.]  Backward;  con- 
trary in  position  to  the  face  ;  being  behind. 

And  fears  his  hind  legs  will  o'ertake  his  fore.  Pope. 

HIND,  n.  [A.  S.  hinde,  or  hynd;  Dut.  S;  Ger. 
hinde ;  Sw.  &;  Dan.  hind.]  The  female  of  the 
red-deer.     "  Hare  or  hunted  hind."      Fletcher. 

HIND,  n.     1.  [A.  S.  hine,  or  hiiia.']    A  servant ;  a 

domestic.     "  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds."     Shak. 

2.  [A.  S.  hine-man,  a  farmer.]   A  peasant ;  a 

boor  ;  a  rustic ;  a  swain.  Dnjden. 

HIND'B^R-RY,  m.    A  sort  of  raspberry.    Brockett. 

HIND'BOW,  n.     The  protuberant  part  of  a  saddle 

behind ;  the  cantle.  Booth. 

HIND'cAlf,  vs.    The  calf  of  the  red-deer.    Crabb. 

HIN'DfR,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hindnan  ;  Dut.  hinderen; 
"Fts.  hindera  ;  Ger.  Jiindern;  D^ji.  hijidre  ;  Sw. 
§  Icel.  hindra.']  [t.  hindered  ;  pp.  hinder- 
ing, HINDERED.]  To  prevent ;  to  oppose  ;  to 
thwart ;  to  retard  ;  to  embarrass ;  to  obstruct ; 
to  stop  ;  to  impede. 

The  diificulty  of  the  task  should  not  hinder  the  attempt. 

Gilpin. 

Syn.  —  To  hinder  is  a  very  general  term.  We  hin- 
der whaX  is  mifiuishedy  and  preveiitwl^Sit  is  not  begun. 
Hindered  by  the  weather  or  by  ill  health  ;  prevented  Iiy 
sickness  ;  opposed  or  thwarted  by  persons  unfriendly  : 
—  impeded  or  retarded  on  a  march  or  journey  by  diffi- 
culties, obstructed  by  obstacles,  and  stopped  in  the 
progress. 

HIN'D^E,  V.  n.  To  raise  obstacles  ;  to  cause  im- 
pediment or  hinderance. 

This  obteetion  hinders  not  but  that  the  heroic  aetion  of 
some  comihander  may  be  written.  Dryden, 

HInd'^R,  ffi.  On  the  rear  or  back  side.  "The 
hinder  feet  of  a  horse."  —  See  Hind.   Addison. 

HIN'D^R-ANCE,  re.  Any  thing  that  hinders ;  im- 
pediment ;  stop  ;  obstruction. 

Scarce  any  thing  is  a  more  effectual  hinderarxe  to  our 
doing  good  than  the  character  of  being  litigious.  l^ecker. 

4J£^  Written  indiscriminately  hinderance  or  hin- 
drance. Smart  says,  *'  Hinderance  is  proper  ;  but  the 
contracted  form  in  this  case  prevails." 

HIND'eR-BND§,  n.  pi.  Refuse  of  grain  after  it  is 
winnowed ;  chaff.  Halliwell. 

HIN'D^R-^R,  n.   He  who,  or  that  which,  hinders. 

t  HIND'^R-LING,  n.  A  paltry,  worthless,  degen- 
erate animal.  Callander. 

HIND'tlR-MOST,  a.  Hindmost,  [r.1 —  See  Hind. 
"Rachel  and  Joseph  hindermost.    Gen.  xxxiii.2. 

HIND'HAND,  n.   The  hind  part  of  a  horse.  Booth. 

HIND'-HEAD,  n.     The  back  part  of  the  head. 

If  they  [noses]  are  Koman,  arched  high  and  stron/r,  they 
are  generally  associated  with  a  less  developed  forehead  and  a 
larger  hind-head.  Land.  Qu.  liei>. 

HIND'MOST,  a.;  superl.  oi  hind.  The  last ;  that 
comes  in  the  rear.  Shak. 

HIN-DOO',  re. ;  pi.  HiN-Doo?'.  {Geog.)  An  abori- 
ginal native  of  Hindostan.  Halhed. 

HIN-d66'I§M,  re.  The  system  or  religion  of  the 
Hindoos.  Bp.  D.  Wilson. 

II  HIN-DOS-TAN'^E  [hin-dos-tin'e,  Sm.  Earn- 
shaw;  hin-dos-tj-ne',  CT.],  re.  Tlie  language  of 
the  Hindoos.  Mackintosh. 

II  HIN-DOS-TAN'eE,  )  „.     Relating  to  the  Hin- 

II  HIN-DQS-TAN'Y,     )  doos,  or  to  Hindostan. 

Mackintosh. 

HiN'DRANCE,  n.     See  HINDERANCE.         Smart. 

f  HING,  V.  n.     Formerly  used  for  hang.    Machin. 

HIN^E  (hinj),  re.  ["  From  the  verb  hang,  because 
the   door  hangs  upon  it."    Skinnet\     "  Hinge, 
that  upon  which  the  door  is  hung,  heng,  hyng, 
or  hynge,  the  verb  being  thus  differently  writ- 
ten."    Tooke.] 
1.  The  joint  upon  which  a  gate  or  door  turns. 
The  gate  self-opened  wide, 
On  golden  hinges  turning.  Milton. 


[i.  HINGED  ;    pp.  HINGING, 


Johnson. 


"^'  \  V.  re. 
)  Tone 


[L. 
nei^h. 


hinnio,   hinniatus.'] 
B.  Jonson. 


2.  That  on  "vvhich  something  depends. 

The  brilliant  actions  of  the  Portuguese  form  the  great 
Ainffe  which  opened  tlie  door  to  the  most  important  alteration 
in  the  civil  history  of  mankind.  Mic/cte. 

3.  One  of  the  cardinal  points,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south.  "The  four  hinges  of  the 
world."  Milton. 

4.  (Conch.)  The  part  where  the  valves  of  a 
bivalve  shell  are  united,  consisting  of  ligament 
and  teeth.  Maunder. 

To  be  off  the  hinges^  to  be  in  a  state  of  disorder. 
HiN(^E  (hinj),  v'.a. 

HIXGED.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  hinges. 

2.  To  bend,  as  a  hinge. 

Be  thou  a  flatterer,  and  Mnge  thy  knee.  Shak. 

HIN^E  (hinj),  V.  n.     To  turn  as  upon  a  hinge  ;  to 
depend  ;  to  be  dependent ;  to  hang. 
The  settlement  of  the  matter  hinges  upon  this  point.  Todd. 
HINK,  n.  A  hook  or  twibil  for  reaping.     Loudon. 
t  HIN'NI-ATE, 
t  HiN'NY, 

HIN'NY,  n.     1.  The  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  a 

she-ass  ;  a  mule.  Booth. 

2.  A  term  of  endearment;  darling.  Brockett. 

HINT,  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. —  Tooke 
suggests  K.h.  hentan,  to  take.  —  See  Hent.] 
\i.  HINTED  ;  pp.  HINTING,  HINTED.]  To  bring 
to  mind  by  a  slight  mention  or  remote  allusion ; 
to  suggest ;  to  intimate  ;  to  mention  imperfectly. 
Just  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike.  Pope. 

To  hint  atj  to  allude  to  ;  to  touch  slightly. 

hInt,  n.  Slight  mention  ;  remote  allusion  ;  in- 
timation ;  suggestion;  insinuation.  "Upon  this 
hint  I  spake.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Hint  is  used  in  an  indifferent  sense,  and 
often  in  a  bad  sense,  for  something  thrown  out  against 
one's  character ;  allusion  is  used  in  an  indifferent 
sense  ;  a  suggestion  is  commonly  used  in  a  good 
sense  for  a  useful  intimation  ;  insinuation  is  used  in  a 
bad  sense  for  something  intimated  against  some  per- 
son. A  person  is  said  to  take,  or  to  throw  out,  a  hint ; 
to  make  an  allusion  ;  to  offer  or  to  follow  a  suggestion ; 
to  receive  or  to  give  an  intimation  ;  to  make  or  to  dis- 
regard an  insinuation. 

HINT'-KEEP-:^R,  n.  One  who  furnishes  hints. 
[r.]  Butler, 

HIP,  71.  1.  [Goth,  hups;  A.  S.  Jiipe,  or  hi/pe; 
Dut.  heup."]  The  joint  of  the  thigh  and  the  flesh 
that  covers  it ;  the  haunch.  Dunglison. 

2.  [A.  S.  hioj}.]  The  fruit  of  the  wild  brier  or 
dogrose  ;  Rosa  canina ;  — ■written  also  hep. 

The  oaks  bear  masts,  the  briers  scarlet  hips.  Shak. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  external  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  sloping  ends  with  the  sloping 
sides  of  a  roof.  Weale. 

To  fiave  on  tKe  hip,  to  have  an  advantage  over. 
Shak. — To  smite  hip  and  thigh,  to  overthrow  com- 
pletely ;  to  destroy  utterly.     Judges  xv.  8. 

HIP,  V.  a.     [i.  HIPPED  ;  pp.  hipping,  hippedJ 

1.  To  sprain  or  dislocate  the  hip  of.  "His 
horse  was  hipped."  Shak. 

2.  To  render  hypochondriac  or  melancholy. 
—  See  Hyp.     [Colloquial.]  '  Smart. 

3.  [Arch.)  To  provide  or  fit  with  a  hip,  as  a 
roof.     "  A  hipped  roof."  Brande. 

HIP,  interj.     Used  in  calling.  Ainsworth. 

HIP'— GOUT,  n.  The  sciatica,  or  gout  in  the  hip  ; 
a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip-joint.  Hamilton. 

t  HIP'-HALT,  a.     Lame.  Goioer. 

HIP'-HOP,  ad.  [Reduplication  of  hop.']  With  a 
hopping  gait.  Congreve. 

HIP'-JoInt,  n.  (Anat.)  The  joint  of^the  hip ; 
the  coxofemoral  articulation. 

HIP'-KNOB  (-nob"),  n.  (Arch.)  A 
finial,  pinnacle,  or  other  similar 
ornament  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  hips  of  a  roof,  or  on  the 
point  of  a  gable.  Weale. 

HIP'-MOULD-ING,  n.  (Arch.)  A 
moulding  on  the  rafter  that  forms 
the  hip  of  a  roof.  Ogilvie. 

HIP'PACE,  n.  [Gr.  h-K&Krii  L.  hip- 
pace'.'] 

1.  Cheese  made  of  mare's  milk. 

2.  The  rennet  of  a  colt. 


Dunglison. 


flip-knob. 


Crahh. 
Crabb. 


l-lippocampus. 


HiPPED  (hXpt),  p.  a.  Melancholy  ;  hypochondria- 
cal.—  See  Hip.     [Colloquial.]  Green. 

HIPPED'-r66p  (hipt'raf),  n.  {Arch.)  A  roof 
having  the  ends  sloping  like  the  sides  and  form- 
ing a  projecting  angle  with  the  latter ;  a  hip- 
roof. *  Brande. 

HIP'PJSH,  a.  [From  hypochondi-ia.]  Melan- 
choly ;  dejected  ;  hypochondriacal ;  —  WTitten 
also  hyppish.     [Colloquial.]  Byron. 

By  cares  depressed,  in  pensive,  hippish  raood.  Gaji. 

HIP-Pg-BOS'C^,  re.  [Gr.  IViros,  a  horse,  and/3<iTCu, 
to  feed.]  (Bnt.)  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects, 
of  which  the  horse-fly  is  the  type.       Westwood. 

HIP'PO-CAMP,  re.    See  Hippocampus.     Browne. 

HIP-Pg-CAM[PyS,  re.     [L.,  from  Gr. 

In-oKaftTTos ;  imtos,  a  horse,  and  Kd^Trrw, 

to  bend.]     {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes 

of  .singular  construction,  their  head 

and  neck  resembling  those   of    a 

horse  ;  —  hence  the  English  name 

sea-horse.    When  swimming  they 

maintain  a  vertical  position. 

Eng.  Cyc. 
HIP-PO-CEN'TADE,  re.      [Gr.  irno/ctv- 

ravfiog  ;  mnoi,  a  horse,  and  xivravpos, 

a  centaur.]     A  fabulous  monster, 

half  horse  and  half  man.    Dryden. 

HIP'PO-CEAS,  re.  [Fr.,  as  if  the 
wine  of  Hippocrates.  Johnson.  —  So 
called  from  its  being  strained  in  an  Hippocra- 
tes's  sleeve,  "rheobald.]  A  medicated  or  spiced 
■wine.  King. 

HIP-P6c'EA-TE§'§-SLEEVE,  n.  A  sort  of  bag 
made  by  joining  the  opposite  angles  of  a  square 
piece  of  flannel ;  — used  to  strain  sirups  and  de- 
coctions. Quincy. 

HIP-Pp-CEAT'IC,  a.  Eelating  to  Hippocrates,  a 
celebrated  Grecian  physician,  or  to  his  doc- 
trine. Dunglison. 
Hippocratic  face,  {Med.)  an  appearance  of  tiie  face 
noting  groat  exhaustion,  the  nose  being  pinched,  the 
eyes  sunk,  flio  temples  liollow,  the  ears  cold  and  re- 
tracted, the  skin  of  the  forehead  tense  and  dry,  the 
coinplexion  livid,  the  lips  pendent  and  coid. Dunglison. 

HIP-P6c'EA-TI§M,  re.  The  philosophy  or  medical 
system  of  Hippocrates,  the  ancient  Greek  phy- 
sician. Chambers. 

HiP-PO-CEEP' J-FOEM,  a.  [Gr.  mncs,  a  horse,  /cpxmV, 
a  kind  of  boot,  and  L.  forma,  form.]  {Bot.) 
Shaped  like  a  horseshoe.  Gray. 

HIP-PO-CEE'PIS,  re.  [Gr.  in-TTOf,  a  horse,  and 
Kfiv^ii,  a  kind  of  boot.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants ;  the  horseshoe  vetch.  P.  Cyc. 

HIP'PO-DAME,  re.  The  river-horse ;  hippopota- 
mus. —  See  Hippopotamus.  Spenser. 

HiP'Pp-DEOlVIE,  re.  [Gr.  ijrjros,  a  horse,  and  Spdiios, 
a  course  ;    L.  hippodronios  ;   Fr.  hippodrome^ 
A  course  for  chariot  and  horse  races. 
Tlie  Olympian  hippodrome  or  horse-course.     Lond.on  JSncy. 

HIP'Pp-GEIFF,  re.  [Gr.  huos,  a  horse,  and  ypH, 
a  griffin;  It.  ippogrifa;  Fr.  hippogriphe.]  A 
fabulous  winged  horse.  Milton. 

HIP'Pp-LITH,  re.  [Gr.  'hires,  a  horse,  and  Udos,  a 
stone.]     A  stone  in  a  horse's  stomach.     Smart. 

HIP'Pp-MANE,  re.  [Gr.  h-KOfiavls,  a  plant  of  which 
horses  are  madly  fond  ;  iV-of,  a  horse,  and  fiavia, 
madness  ;  L.  hippomanes.] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  manchineel  tree  which  yields  a 
white,  poisonous,  and  caustic  milk.        Loudon. 

2.  An  excrescence  on  the  forehead  of  a  foal, 
said  to  be  devoured  by  the  mother.  Wm.  Smith. 

3.  A  love-potion ;  a  philter  or  charm.  Dryden. 

HIP'PO-JVYX,  n.  [Gr.  "irirot,  a  horse,  and  iJw|,  a 
claw.^  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  mollusks  in  which 
the  shell  is  patelliform,  and  has  an  impression  as 
of  a  horse-shoe  on  the  inner  surface.  Woodward. 

HIP-Pp-PA-THOL'p-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  iVirof,  a  horse, 
and  'Eng.  pathology. '\  Pathology  of  the  horse  ; 
veterinary  medicine.  Dunglison. 

HIP-POPH'A-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  i'lrxos,  a  horse,  and 
iptiyw,  to  eat.]    Feeding  on  horse-flesh.     Smart. 


HJP-PQPH'A-gv,  re. 
flesh. 


The  act  of  feeding  on  horse- 
Booth. 


mJeN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOE,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  EtTLE.  —  9,  9,  ^,  J,  soft;  12,  B,  s,  1,  hard;   §  as  z ;  Jf  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS 

HiP-PO-P5T'A-MCrS,  n. ;  pl.L.  iirp-F0-p6T'A-Ml; 
Eng.  hTp  -  pq- 
pot'a-mDs  -e§. 
[L. ;  Gr.  iTrnwd- 
Tanos  ;  itTToij  a 
horse,  and  ro- 
raftdi,  a  river.] 
(^Zoal.)  A  genus 
of  large,  aquatic, 
pachydermatous 
inimals,    which  ...i>popota.ims. 

inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  represented  at  the 
present  time  by  a  single  species  {Hippoiiota- 
rmis  amphibius)  :  the  river-horse.  Brande. 
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HIP  'PO-P  its,  re.  [Gr.  iVtos,  a  horse,  and  iroCrj,  a 
foot.]  A  genus  of  acephalous  moUusks,  the  shell 
of  which  resembles  the  foot  of  a  horse.  Brande. 

HJP-POS-T^-OL'g-gfY,  n.  [Gr.  "tuTro;,  a  horse, 
and  Eng.  osteology. 1    Osteology  of  the  horse. 

HJP-PU'EIC,  a.  [Gr.  ittttos,  a  horse,  and  oJ'pov, 
urine.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
the  urine  of  horses.  Craig. 

HIP-PU'RIS,  n.  [Gr.  tVros,  a  horse,  and  oii^d,  a 
tail.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  the  stem  of 
which  resembles  a  horse's  tail ;  mare's-tail.  Hill. 

HJfP'Py-RITE,  n.  One  of  a  genus  of  extinct  mol- 
lusks  supposed  to  be  bivalves.  Brande. 

HIP'Pys,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iTriros,  a  horse.]  (Med.)  A 
disease  of  the  eyes,  in  which  from  birth  they  per- 
petually twinkle  :  —  a  tremulous  condition  of  the 
iris  which  occasions  repeated  alternations  of  con- 
traction and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Dunglison. 

HIP'-RAp-Tf,E,  n.  {Arch.')  The  rafter  which 
forms  the  hip  of  a  roof.  Ogilvie. 

HIp'— r66p,  n.  {Arch.)  A  roof  whose  ends  slope 
like  the  sides,  and  form  a  projecting  angle  with 
the  latter.  Francis. 

HIP'-SHOT,  u..  Sprained  or  dislocated  in  the  hip. 
Nodding  and  waggling . .  .osifyouwereAip-sAo/.  L^Eetrange. 

HIP'— TILE,  re.  A  tile  for  covering  the  hip  or 
ridge  of  a  roof.  Francis. 

HIP'-TREE,  re.  [See  HiP,  re.  No.  2.]  A  shrub  ; 
the  dogrose ;  Rosa  canina.  Crabb. 

HIP'WORT  (Mp'wiivt),  re.     A  plant.      Ainsworth. 

fHIE,  prore.  [A.  S.  %?-o,  of  them.]  A  word  for- 
merly used  for  their.  Todd. 

HIR'OATE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  hircic  acid  mth  a  base.  Ogilvie, 

HIR'CIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  hircine.  Ure. 

HIR'CJNE,  re.  [L.  hircus,  a  he-goat.]  {Chem.)  A 
liquid,  fatty  substance  contained  in  the  oleine 
of  mutton  suet.  Ure. 

HIR'CUS,  re.    [L.]    1.  {ZoBl.)  The  goat.        Baird. 
2.  {Astron.)   A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude ;  —  called  also  Capella.  Ogilvie. 

HIre,  !).  a.  [A.  S.  Aj/Wort ;  Dxit.  htmren;  Dan. 
hyre ;    Sw.   hyra-l      [i.  hired  ;   pp.  hiring, 

HIRED.] 

1.  To  procure  for  temporary  use  at  a  certain 
price;  as,  "  To  feVe  a  horse  " ;  "  To  Aire  money." 

2.  To  engage  to  temporary  service  for  wages. 
"  They  hire  a  goldsmith."  Isa.  xlvi.  6. 

3.  To  let ;  —  often  followed  by  out. 

A  man  planted  a  vineyard,  and  hired  it  to  tiUers. 

Mark  xii.  1,  IVickliJfe's  Trans. 

HIRE,  re.  [A.  S.  hyre,  a  reward  ;  Dut.  huur ;  Dan. 
hyre ;  Sw.  hyi-a.} 

1.  Recompense  for  the  use  of  a  thing.  Johnson. 

2.  Wages  paid  for  service  ;   allowance ;   sti- 
pend; pay;  salary. 

Call  the  laborers,  and  give  them  their  hire.       Man.  xx.  8. 
Syn.  —  See  Allowance. 
HIRE'HISS,  a.  Without  hire. ;  not  rewarded,  [r.] 
Your  misbelief  my  hircjess  value  scorns.  Davenant. 

HIRE'LJNG,  re.     One  who  serves  for  wages. 

The  hireling  longs  to  see  the  shades  descend.  Sandys. 

So  clomb  the  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold; 
So,  since,  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb.  MiUon. 
Syn.  —  Hireling  and  mercenary  are  both  applied  to 
such  persons  as  serve  for  pay  in  some  servile  or  base 
employment,  or  from  a  low  and  unworthy  motive ; 
but  hireling  is  the  less  offensive  term.  A  hired  ser- 
vant may  be  called  a  hireling-;  soldiers  hired  to  serve 


for  a  foreign  nation  are  styled    mercenaries.  —  See 
Venal. 
HIRE'LING,  a.    Serving  for  hire;   venal;   mer- 
cenary.   "  Hireling  mourners."  Dryden. 

t  HI'R^N,  re.  [Corrupted  from  Irene.  Nares.]  A 
familiar  term  for  a  strumpet.  Snak. 

HIR'f  R,  re.    One  who  hires.  BlacJcstone. 

HIR'LING,  re.  {Ich.)  A  small  fish  of  the  genus 
Salmo ;  the  salmon-trout ;  sea-trout ;  Salmo 
trutta.  Eng.  Cyc. 

HIR'S^EL,  re.    A  Scotch  term  for  herd.   Jamieson. 

HIRST,  re.    See  Hurst.  Todd. 

HJR-SUTE',  a.     [L.  hirsutus.l 

1.  Rough  with  hair  ;  hairy ;  shaggy.  "  A 
hirsute  beggar."  Burton.  "  There  are  bulbous, 
fibrous,  and  hirsute  roots."    Bacon. 

2.  Coarse;  ill-mannered;  uncouth;  boorish. 
"  Hirsute  in  his  behavior."      Life  of  A.  Wood. 

HfE-SUTE'N^SS,  re.  The  state  of  being  hirsute  ; 
hairiness ;  roughness.  BuHon. 

HI-RUN'DINE,  re.     A  swallow.  Gent.  Mag. 

m-RtrJiT-DlJV' I-DJS,  re.  pi.  [L.  hirundo,  hirun- 
dims,  a  swallow.]  {Ornith.)  A  family  of  fissi- 
rostral  birds  of  the  order  Passcres,  including 
the  sub-families  Cypselince  and  Hirundinime ; 
swallows.  Gray. 

Hl-RUJV-r>i-M-i'M:s:,  n.pl. 
[See  HirundiniDjE.] 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-family o. 
fissirostral  or  wide-gap- 
ing birds  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres  and  family  Hirun- 
(?»Kd« ;  swallows.   Gray.^      HnuuuoiusUca 

UI-RtrJ\r'Db,  re.  [L.,  a  swallow.']  {Ornith.)  A 
genus  of  birds,  comprehending  swallows,  swifts, 
and  martins.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Hl^  (hiz),  pron.  possessive,  ox  pronominal  adjective, 
from  he.  [A.  S.  hys,  his.]  Of  him  ;  belonging 
to  him  ;  ?s,  "This  is  his  book";  "This  book 
is  his."  —  See  He,  and  Mine. 

HIS'IN-SPR-ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  iron  ; 
—  so  named  from  Mr.  Hisinger.  Dana. 

HISK,  V.  re.  To  draw  the  breath  with  difficulty  ; 
to  breathe  short.     [N.  of  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

H!S-PAN'I-CI§M,  re.  [L.  Hispania,  Spain.]  A 
Spanish  phrase  or  idiom.  Ed.  Rev. 

HIS'PID,  a.  [L.  hispidus.]  Rough :  having  stiif 
hairs  or  bristles.    "  The  hispid  Thesbite."  Mo7-e. 

HISS,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  hysian;  Dut.  sissen;  Dan. 
hvcesen ;  Sw.  hvdssa^     \i.  hissed  ;  pp.  hissing, 

HISSED.] 

1.  To  utter  the  sound  of  the  letter  s,  or  n 
noise  like  that  made  by  a  serpent. 

See  the  snakes  that  ihey  rear. 

How  they  hiss  in  their  nair.  Dryden. 

2.  To  express  contempt  or  dislike  by  making 
a  sound  like  that  made  by  a  serpent.  "The 
merchants  shall  hiss  at  thee."    Ezek.  xxvii.  36. 

HISS,  V.  a.  To  condemn  by  hissing;  to  foUow 
with  hisses  ;  to  disgrace. 

The  opera  of  Rosamond,  when  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was 
either  hissed  or  neglected,  Johnsim. 

So  disgraced  a  part,  whoso  issue 
"Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave.  Shale. 

HISS,  re.  1.  The  sound  of  the  letter  s  ; — the  noise 
made  by  a  serpent. 

But  hiss  for  hiss  returned  with  forked  tongue.       Milton. 

2.  Expression  of  contempt ;  censure. 

Fierce  champion,  Fortitude,  that  knows  no  fears 

Of  itisses,  blows,  or  want.  Pope. 

HISS'ING,  re.    1.   The  noise  made  by  a  serpent, 

&c. ;  a  hiss.  Milton. 

2.  An  object  of  scorn.     "  To  make  their  land 

desolate  and  a  perpetual  hissing.*'  Jer.  xviii.  16. 

HiSS'JNG-LY,  ad.  With  a  hissing  sounA. Sherwood. 

HIST,  interj.  Commanding  silence ;  whist.  Milton. 

HIS'T^IR,  re.  [L.  histrio,  an  actor.]  {Ent.)  A 
Linneean  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  remark- 
able for  the  instinctive  promptitude  with  which 
they  alter  their  appearance  and  feign  death 
when  alarmed.  Brande. 

HIS-TO^-J-NfiT'lC,  a.  [Gr.  iur^f,  a  web,  and 
yevvdtn,  to  beget.]     Tissue-making.      Carpenter. 


HISTORY-PIECE 

HJS-Tfigt'jg-NY,  re.  The  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  tissues.  Dunglison. 

HJS-TOg'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  iorrfj,  a  web,  and 
Ypd(liii},  to  'describe.]  {A7iat.)  A  description  of 
the  organic  tissues.  Wright. 

HlS-Tp-L65f'!C,         ;  (J,  Pertaining  to  histology. 
HlS-TO-L65f'J-CAL,  )  Dunglison. 

HIS-T0L'0--9lST,  re.  One  who  is  versed  in  his- 
tology. Ogilvie. 

HIS-t6l'P-GY>  »•  [Gr.  JiTrdj,  a  web,  and  Uyos,  a 
discourse.]  Anatomy ;  —  particularly  the  mi- 
nute anatomy  of  the  tissues.  Dunglison. 

t  HJS-TO'RJ-AL,  a.     [Fr.]     Historical.    Chaucer. 

HJS-TO'RI-AN,  re.  [L.  historicm ;  It.  istorico  ;  Fr. 
historien.']  A  writer  of  facts  and  events  ;  a 
writer  of  history;  as,  "Livy,  the  historian." 

HIS-TO'R!-AN-I§M,  n.  The  quality  of  an  histo- 
rian,    [r.]  Museum. 

HJS-TOR'IC,         }  a.  \Gr.l<rrofiKii;  lu.  historicus ; 
HIS-T6R'I-CAL,  )  It.  istorico  ;  Sp.  historieo  ;  Fr. 
/listorique.'] 

1.  Giving  an  account  of  facts  and  past  events ; 
containing  history.  "  In  an  historical  relation 
we  use  terms  that  are  most  proper."       Burnet. 

2.  Derived  from  history ;  as,  "  Historical  evi- 
dence."   "  Historical  information." 

3.  Pertaining  to  history.  Gibbon. 
Historical  painting,  that  branch  of  painting  wliich 

portrays  the  scenes  of  history.  Smart. 

H{S-t5r'J-C'AL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  history . 

HiS-TO-RIC'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being  his- 
torical.   [R.]  Ec.  Rev. 

HJS-TOR'I-CIZE,  v.  a.  To  write,  as  history ;  to 
represent  by  history,     [r.]     New  Month.  Mag. 

fHIS'TO-RIED  (hls'to-rid),  p.  m.  Recorded,  or  re- 
lated, in  history.  Todd. 

tHIS-TO'R!-?R,  re.    An  historian.  Martin. 

HJS-TO'RI-ETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  pretty  story  ;  a 
tale  ;  a  novel.  Casket. 

t  HIS-TOR'I-PY,  V.  a.  To  relate ;  to  record  in 
history.     "  Matters  .  .  .  historifled."      Broione. 

HJS-TO-Et-OG'RA-PHeR,  re.  [Gr.  Xinapia,  history, 
and  ypiipi^,  to  write.]  A  professed  historian  or 
writer  of  histories.  Addison. 

HIS-TO-RI-O-GRAPH'J-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  his- 
toriography. Ch.  Ob. 

HIS-T0-RI-6G'RA-PHY,  re.  The  art,  or  the  em- 
ployment, of  an  historian.  Blount. 

t  HJS-TO-RI-OL'O-^rY,  re.  [Gr.  im-opio,  history, 
and  ?.dyos,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  history  ; 
explanation  of  history.  Cockeram. 

HIS'TO-RY,  re.  [Gr.  laropla  ;  L.  historia;  It.  isto- 
ria;  Sp.'^Port.  historia;  Fr.  histoire.'] 

1.  .A  narrative  of  past  events ;  an  account  of 
facts,  particularly  of  facts  respecting  nations 
and  states  ;  narration  ;  relation. 

History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example. 


All  history  is  only  the  precepts  of  moral  philosophy  re- 
duced into  examples.  Dryden. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  facts.  "History  is  neces- 
sary to  divines."  Watts. 

Civil  or  political  history,  the  history  of  states  and 
empires.  —  Ecclesiastical  history,  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church. —  Sacred  history,  the  llistorical  part 
of  the  Scriptures.  —  Profane  history,  history  as  writ- 
ten by  uninspired  authors;  —  another  term  for  civil 
history. N'atural  history,  tile  history  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 

Ssm.  —  History,  the  work  of  an  historian,  consists 
of  various  divisions  or  kinds  :  annals,  the  work  of  an 
annalist,  comprise  a  succinct  account  of  historical 
events  digested  into  a  series,  as  they  occur  in  suc- 
cessive years ;  a  chronicle  is  a  succinct  register  of 
events  in  the  order  of  time ;  memoirs,  as  applied  to 
nations,  comprise  an  account  of  events  or  transac- 
tions written  familiarly,  or  as  they  are  remembered 
by  the  narrator. 

t  HIS'TO-RY,  t).  ij.    To  record ;  to  relate.    Shak. 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss.  Shak. 

HiS'TO-R Y-PAINT'jNG,  re.   The  art  of  represent- 
ing historical  subjects  by  the  pencil.   Gtiardian. 

HlS'TO-RY-PIECE,  re.     A  picture  representing  a 
real  event.     "  A  large  history-piece."         Pope. 
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HIS'TR;-5n,  n.    [L.  fo'siWo.]    A  player.    Byron. 

HiS-TRI-ON'JC,         ;  a.  Relating  to,  or  befitting, 
HIS-TRI-6n'{-CAL,  )  the  stage  or  a  player  ;  be- 
coming   a    buffoon ;     theatrical ;    pantomimic. 
"  The  Ais^n'om'c  art."     Warton.    "Though  the 
world  be  Mstrionic'al."    Browne. 

hIs-TRI-On'IC,  n.  A  dramatic  performer;  a 
stage-player.  Simmonds. 

HiS-TRI-ON'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  histrionic  man- 
ner; theatrically.      '  Blount. 

HIS'TR!-ON-l§M,  n.  Theatrical  or  feigned  repre- 
sentation. Brommi. 

t  HIS'TRI-QN-IZE,  V.  a.  To  personate,  as  an 
actor ;  to  represent  theatrically.  SirT.Urquhart. 

niT,  v.  a.  [Dan.  hitte,  to  throw  out.  Junius.  — 
Sw.  hitta,  to  reach,  to  touch.     Serenius.']     [i. 

HIT  ;  pp.  HITTING,  HIT.] 

1.  To  strike ;  to  touch  with  a  blow ;  to  thump. 
"  When  any  thing  hits  him."  Sidney. 

2.  To  touch,  as  a  mark  ;  not  to  miss. 

So  hard  it  is  to  Mt  the  mark  with  a  shaking  hand.     South. 

3.  To  attain ;  to  reach ;   to  obtain ;  to  win ; 
to  get. 

Your  father's  image  ia  bo  hit  in  you.  Shak. 

4.  To  be  conformable  to  ;  to  suit. 

"Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 

To  hit  tlie  sense  of  numan  sight.  Milton. 

5.  To  catch  by  the  right  bait ;  to  urge  by  the 
right  motive  ;  to  touch  properly. 

Tliere  you  hit  liim,    St.  Dominick  loves  charity  exeeed- 
ingly;  that  argument  never  fails  with  him.  £>ryden. 

To  hit  off,  to  determine  luckily  ;  to  represent  or  de- 
scribe happily.  — To  hit  out,  to  perform  by  good  luck. 
Spenser. 
HIT,  V.  n.     1.   To   come   in   contact;    to   clash. 
"  They  hit  one  against  another."  Locke. 

2.  To  chance  luckily  ;  not  to  miss  ;  to  gain 
a  point ;  to  succeed. 

Oft  cxpeetation  fails;  .  . .  and  oft  it  hits 

Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  sits.       Shak. 

3.  To  agree  ;  to  suit ;  to  fit.     "  The  number 
so  exactly  hits."  Waterland. 

To  hit  on,  or  upon,  to  light  on  ;  to  find.     "  I  have 
hit  upon  such  an  expedient."  Goldsmith. 

HIT,  n.     1.  A  stroke  ;  a  blow.  ,  Shak. 

2.  A  fortuitous  event ;  a  chance. 

•  Blind  prophecies  may  have  a  lucky  Jtit.  Drydeti. 

3.  A  lucky  chance  ;  good  fortune. 

Have  all  his  ventures  failed?    What,  not  one  Ai<?      Shak. 

4.  A  happy  or  pertinent  remark;  as,   "To 
make  a  good  hit." 

HITCH,  V.  n.  [i.  HITCHED  ;  pp.  HITCHING, 
HITCHED.] 

1.  [W.  necian,  to  halt,  to  limp.]    To  move  ir- 
regularly or  by  jerks  ;  to  hobble.  Johnson. 

2.  To  hop  on  one  leg.     [Yorkshire.]      Grose. 

3.  To  hit  the  legs  together  in  going,  as  horses. 

4.  To  move  or  walk.     [Norfolk.]  Grose. 

5.  [Probably  from  the  root  of  hook.']     To  be- 
come entangled  ;  to  be  hooked  in  ;  to  be  caught. 

Atoms  which  at  length  hitched  together.  South. 

HITCH,  V.  u,.    To  fasten  or  bind  to  ;  to  tie.    Ash. 

HITCH,  n.     1.    Any  thing  that  holds;  a  catch; 

an  impediment.     "  A  hitch  or  hobble  in  your 

enunciation."  Chesterfield. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  particular  kind  of  knot.  Dana. 

HITCH'JL,  n.  &  V.     See  Hatohel.  Todd. 

HITCH'ING,  n.     Act  of  one  who  hitches.    Clarke. 

HITHE  (Mtli),  n.  [A.  S.  hyth.]  A  small  haven 
for  boats  ;  —  used  principally  as  an  affix  in  the 
names  of  places  ;  as,  "  Queenhithe,  Lambj'iAe 
[now  Lambe^A]."  Johnson. 

HITH'^R  (Mtlt'er),  ad.  [A.  S.  hither ;  Dan.  her- 
hid ;  Sw..  hitat.] 

1.  To  this  place  ;  —  used  with  verbs  implying 
motion  ;  as,  "  To  come  hither." 

2.  tTo  this  end  or  point.     "  Hither  heXong 
all  those  texts."  TiUotson. 

Hither  and  thither,  to  this  place  and  that. 

hStH'^R,  a.  [superl.  hithermost.l  Nearer;  to- 
wards this  part.    "  On  the  hither  side."   Milton. 

HITH'^R-MOST,  a.  superl.  Nearest  on  this  side. 
"  The  hithermost  extreme."  Hale. 

HITH'JE;R-t6,  ad.  l.  To  this  time  ;  yet ;  till  now. 
"  This  has  hitherto  been  the  practice."  Dryden. 


2.  Thus  far  ;  to  this  point.     "  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  but  no  further."  [r.]  Job  xxxviii.  11. 

HIth'^R-wArd,  ad.  Towards  this  place  ;  this 
way.     "  Marching  hitherward'."  Shak. 

HITH'ER-WArd§,  ad.     Hitherward.  Shak. 

HIT'TER,  n.     One  who  hits.  T.  Moore. 

hI'TY-TI'TY,  a.    Flighty.  —  See  Hoity-toity. 

HIVE,  n.     [A.'S.  hyfe.l 

1.  The  habitation  or  artificial  receptacle  of 
bees.     "  Bees  in  their  hives."-  Addison. 

2.  A   swarm  inhabiting  a  hive.     "Like  an 
angry  hive  of  bees."  Shak. 

3.  A  company  or  society. 

What  modem  masons  call  a  lodge  was  by  anti[iuity  called 
a  hive  of  freemasons.  Swift. 

HIVE,  V.  a.    \i.  HIVED ;  pp.  hiving,  hived.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  hive  ;  to  harbor.     "  When 
bees  are  settled,  hive  them."  Mortimer. 

2.  To  contain,  as  in  hives ;  to  store. 

Where  all  delicious  sweets  are  hived,         Cleaveland. 

HIVE,  V.  n.  To  reside  or  take  shelter  together. S/to/c. 

HIVE'-BEE,  n.  A  bee  that  keeps  in  the  hive.  Lyell. 

HIVE'L^SS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  hive.     Gascoigne. 

HIV'^R,  n.     One  who  hives.  Mortimer. 

HIVE§,  n.  pi.    1.    {Med.)  The  croup,  a  disease 
characterizedby  sonorous  and  suffocative  breath- 
ing. Dunglison. 
2.  Eruptions  on  the  skin,  Brockett. 

tiizZjV.n.    To  hiss — See  Hiss.  S/iak. 

HiZZ'JNG,  ■«.     A  hissing  or  hiss.  May. 

HO,  interj.     [L.  oho.]     Stop  !  cease  !  attend  !  0  ! 

—  sudden  exclamation  to  call  attention  or  to 
give  notice.  '^  Ho\  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
come  ye  to  the  waters.'*  Isa.  Iv.  1. 

tHO,  •«.     Stop;  bound;  limit.  Harvey. 

HO,  V.  n.    (_Naut.)  To  call  out.  —  See  Hoy.  Todd. 

HOA  (ho),  interj.     An  exclamation  to  give  notice. 

—  See  Ho.  Shak. 
HO'ACT-ZIN,  n.  {Ornith.')  A  bird  of  the  family  Ifti- 

sophagidce  and  sub-family  Opisthocomince.  Gray. 
t  HOANE,  n.  .  See  Hone.  Cockeram. 

HOAR  (hor),  a.     [A.  S.  har.] 

1.  White  or  gray  with  age  ;  hoary.     "Locks 
Jioar."    Chaucer.     "  Nestor  hoar."    Gower. 

2.  White.    '^Hoary  waters."  Spenser.  "  For- 
ests hoar."  Fairfax.  "  Hoar  cliiis."    Thomson. 

HOAR,  a.  t  [A.  S.  horig,  filthy  ;  harian,  to  grow 
white  or  mouldy.]     Mouldy  ;  musty.      Spenser, 

HOAR  (hor),  n.     1.  Antiquity  ;  hoariness. 

His  grants  are  engrafted  on  the  public  law  of  Europe,  cov- 
ered with  the  awful  Aoar  of  innumerable  ages.  Burke. 

2.  Thick  mist ;  fog.  Loudon. 

fHOAR  (hor),  c.  n.  [A.  S.  harian.]  To  become 
mouldy  or  musty.  Shale. 

HOARD  (hord),  n.  [M.  Goth,  haurd,  or  haurda ; 
A.  S.  hord ;  Ger.  hort.] 

1.  A  store  laid  up  in  secret ;  a  hidden  stock ; 
a  treasure.     "  The  squirrel's  hoard."         Shak. 

2.  A  fence  enclosing  a  house  and  materials, 
.  while  builders  are  at  work.  Smart. 

HOARD  (hard),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hordan.]  H.  hoard- 
ed ;  pp.  hoarding,  hoarded.]  To  lay  in 
hoards ;  to  husband  privily  ;  to  store  secretly ; 
to  accumulate  ;  to  amass ;  to  deposit ;  —  some- 
times followed  by  up. 

liike  to  some  rich  churl  hoarding  up  his  pelf.       Drayton. 

Syn.  — See  Treasure. 

HOARD  (hord),  v.  n.  To  make  hoards  ;  to  lay  up 
a  store.     "  Hoarding  abbots."  Shak. 

HOARD'{;R(hord.'er),  n.  One  who  hoards  or  stores 
secretly.    "  Hoarders  of  money."  Locke. 

HOARD'ING,  n.  A  boarded  enclosure  or  fence, 
fixed  about  any  building  while  it  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  erected  or  repaired.       Simmonds. 

tHOAR'^D,  a.  Mouldy;  musty.  "Bread... 
dry  and  hoared."  Josh.  ix.  5,  Matthews's  Transl. 

HOAR'-PROST,  M.     White  frost;  congelation  of 

dew.  "  The  hoar-frost  on  the  ground."  Ex.n-yi.li. 

HOAR'HOUND,  ».     See  Hoeehound.  Hill. 


HOAR'I-NfiSS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  hoary  or 

white  like  the  hair  in  old  age.  Dryden. 

2.  fMouldiness.  Barret. 

HOARSE  (hors),  a.     [A.  S.  has;  Dut.  haarsch; 

Ger.  heisch  ;  Sw.  ]wes ;  Dan.  hes  ;  Icel.  has.] 

'1.  Having  the  voice  rough,  as  with  a  cold. 

Men  .  .  .  that  could  speak 
Till  they  were  Tioarse  agam.  B.  Joneon. 

2.  Making  a  rough  sound.     "  The  hoarse,  re- 
sounding shore."  Dryden. 
HOARSE'LY,  ad.    In  a  hoarse  manner. 

HOARSE'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hoarse ; 
roughness  of  voice.  Dryden. 

HOARSE'-SOUND-ING,  a.  Having  a  harsh  sound. 
HOAR'-STONE,   n.      A    stone    designating   the 
bounds  of  an  estate ;  a  landmark.  Wright. 

HOAR'Y  (hSr'e),  a.     [A.  S.  har.] 

1.  "VVhite  or  gray  with  age;  hoar.  "Hoary 
nairs.  Spenser. 

2.  White  ;  whitish.  "  Hoary  frosts."  Shak. 
"  The  hoary  deep."  Milton,.  "  The  hoary  wil- 
lows."   Addistfn. 

3.  t Mouldy;  musty.  Knolles. 

HOAR'Y-HEAD-eD,  it.  Having  a  gray  head.  Shak. 

t  HOAST,  n.    A  cough.  —  See  Haust.  Todd. 

HOAST'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  hoastmen.  A  coal-fitter,  or 
factor  in  coals  ;  one  who  vends  coal  at  a  sea- 
port ;  one  of  a  company  of  coal-dealers  at  New- 
castle, England.  Ld.  Eldon. 

HOAX  (hoks),  n.  [A.  S.  hfucse,  husce,  or  hucx,  irony. 
Bosworth.  —  From  hocus.  Malone  <Sf  Nares.]  An 
■    imposition  played  off  as  a  joke  ;  a  deception. 

HOAX  (hoks),  V.  a.  [i.  hoaxed  ;  pp.  hoaxing, 
hoaxed.]  To  deceive  in  joke ;  to  impose  on  ; 
to  cajole.     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

HOAX'^R,  M.  One  who  hoaxes  or  deceives.  [Col- 
loquial.] Sm,art. 

HOB,  n.  1.  The  side  of  a  grate  or  a  part  to  keep 
things  warm  on.  Smart. 

2.  [A  contraction  of  Robin.]  A  clown ;  a 
boor.     [Local.]  Snmrt. 

3.  A  fairy;  a  sprite.  —  See  Hobgoblin. 
[Local.]  Smart.    Grose. 

4.  The  nave  of  a  wheel ;  hub.         Sim?nonds. 
HOB'BARD-Df-HOY',  n.     See  HOBBLEDEHOY. 

H6B'bI§M  (liob'bizm),  n.  The  opinions  or  princi- 
ples of  the  sceptical  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmes- 
bury.  Skelton. 

HOB'BJST,  n.  A  follower  of  Hobbes.  Dr.  Warton. 

HOB'BLE  (liBb'bl),  t).  m.  [A.  S.  hoppan,  to  hop; 
Ger.  hoppeln,  to  hop  or  hobble  ;  Dut.  hobbelen, 
to   stammer.]     [i.   hobbled  ;   pp.  hobbling, 

HOBBLED.] 

1.  To  walk  lamely  or  awkwardly  upon  one  leg 
■  more  than  the  other  ;  to  hop  ;  to  limp  ;  to  halt. 

An  old  woman  came  hoVbling  on  her  little  stick.        Knox. 

2.  To  move  unevenly  ;  to  wriggle. 

If  it  [a  hoop]  hotibles  in  its  motion  on  level  ground,  it  can- 
not be  a  perfect  circle.  Cogan. 

HOB'BLE  (hob'bl),  V.  a.  1.  To  perplex ;  to  embar- 
rass ;  to  confuse ;  to  bewilder.  Todd. 
2.  To  tie  or  put  a  clog  upon,  as  the  feet  of  a 
horse  ;  to  hamper ;  to  clog.                    HalliweU, 

HOB'BLE,  n.  1.  Uneven,  awkward  gait;  limp ; 
halt.     "  A  hobble  in  his  gait."  Sicift, 

2.  A  perplexity  ;  a  difficulty  ;  an  embarrass- 
ment.    "  To  get  into  a /io66i^e."  •         Todd. 

3.  Something  to  tie  or  hamper  the  feet  of  an- 
imals ;  hamper  ;  clog ;  fetter.  Oilman. 

h6b'BLE-D5-HOY,  re.  A  stripling  having  an 
awkward  gait ;  a  stripling  ;  a  lad  between  four- 
teen and  twenty-one  ;  neither  man  nor  boy ;  — 
also  written  hohbarddehoy ,  hobbetyboy,  and 
hobidehoy.  Tusser. 

HOB'BLfR,  n.     1.  One  who  hobbles. 

2.  [Old  Fr.  hobeler.]   A  kind  of  horse-soldier 

in  Ireland  who  rode  on  a  hobby.  Davies. 

h6b'BL!NG-LY,  ad.     Awkwardly;  with  a  halting 

gait. 
HQB'BLY,  a.     Rough;   uneven; — applied  to  a 

road.    ■  Forby. 

HOB'BY,  re.    [Fr.  hobereau.]    {Ornith,)  A  species 

of  falcon;  Falco  svibiiteo  of  Linna;us.  Yarrell, 
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HOBBY 

hAb'BY,  n.  [Fr.  hobin. — Icel.  hoppa,  a  mare.] 

1.  Xn  Irish  or  Scottish  horse ;  a  pacing- 
horse  ;  a  nag  or  riding-horse.  Davies. 

2.  A  boy's  stick  or  hobby-horse.  Prior. 

3.  A  favorite  object,  pursuit,  or  plaything ;  a 
hobby-horse.  Johnson. 

HUB'BY-HORSB,  «.  1.  A  stick  on  which  boys  get 
astride  and  ride.  Glanville. 

2.  A  character  in  the  old  May-games,  being 
a  man  attired  to  look  like  a  horse.  "  Thereup- 
on he  plays  the  hobby-horse,"  Milton. 

3.  A  favorite  object  or  pursuit ;  a  hobby. 

What  the  last  age  denominated  follies,  or  hobby-horses. 

Ferriar. 

h6b-BV-H0R'SI-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  hobby- 
horse i  eccentric.     [Low.]  Booth. 

HOB-BY-HOE'SI-CAL-LY,  ad.  Oddly;  whimsi- 
cally ;  eccentrically.  Booth. 

h6b-g6b'J4N,  n.  [Hob,  the  goblin,  i.  e.  Robin 
Goodfellow,  Todd.\  A  fairy  ;  a  sprite  ;  a  fright- 
ful apparition.  SJiak.     Burton. 

t  h6b'I-L?B,  «.  [Old  Fr.  liobehr.']  A  feudal  ten- 
ant who  was  bound  to  serve  as  a  light-horseman 
or  bowman.  Brande. 

HOB'JT,  n.  [Ger.  haubitz  ;  Sp.  hobus.']  A  small 
mortar  to  shoot  little  bombs.  Johnson. 


HOB'LIKE,  ffl.     Clownish;  boorish. 


Cotgrave. 


HOB'NAIL,  ».    1.  A  nail  used  in  shoeing  a  horse; 

a  nail  with  a  thick  strong  head.  Shak. 

2.  A  clownish  person,  in  contempt.     Milton. 

HOB'NAILED  (hob'nald),  a.  Set  with  hobnails. 
"  Hobnailed  shoes."  Dryden., 

HOB'NOB,  ad.  [A.  S.  habban,  to  have  ;  nabban, 
to  have  not.  Brande.']  Take  or  not  take  ;  a 
familiar  call  to  reciprocal  drinking.  "  Hobnob 
is  his  word,  give  it  or  take  it."  Shak. 

HOB-NOB'BJNG,  «.  The  act  of  drinking  and  feast- 
ing. London  Times. 

H0B-O-M6k'KO,  n.  Among  American  Indians, 
an  evil  spirit.  Wright. 

H0B'-0E-N6b,  or  h6b'-AND-N6b,  n.  The  act 
of  touching  glasses  in  pledging  a  health.  —  See 
Hobnob.  Broekett. 

HO 'BOY,  n.  A  wind  instrument;  —  written  more 
properly  liautboy.  Todd. 

HOB'SON'§-CHOICE,  n.  That  kind  of  choice  in 
which  there  is  no  alternative  ;  the  thing  ofTered 
or  nothing ;  —  a  proverbial  expression  derived 
from  the  practice  of  a  man  named  Hobson,  who 
kept  a  stable  in  Cambridge,  Eng.,  and  required 
each  applicant  for  a  horse  to  take  the  one  next 
to  the  stable  door.  Spectator,  No.  509. 

HOB'THRDST,  «.  A  hobgoblin  ;  a  sprite.  [Local, 
Eng,]  Grose. 

HOCK,  re.  [A.  S.  hoh.]  In  quadrupeds,  the  joint 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  or  longest 
bone  of  the  hind  leg ;  the  tarsus  ;  —  in  man,  the 
posterior  part  of  the  knee  joint ;  ham  ;  poples  ; 
—  written  also  hough.  Youatt.     Dunglison. 

h60K,  n.  A  white  Rhenish  wine,  from  Hockheim, 
on  the  Maine,  Germany,  which  is  either  spar- 
kling or  still.  Simmonds. 

HOOK,  «.  a.  To  disable  in  the  hock;  —  ^vritten 
also  lioiigh.  —  See  HouoH.  Johnson. 

HOCK'A-MOEE,  /s.  Formerly  the  name  for  Hock 
wine.*     •  Hudibras. 

HOCK'— DAY,  re.  A  festival  formerly  observed  in 
England  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter, 
in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Danes  in  the  time  of  Ethelred.  Brande. 

HOCK'^Y,  re.  A  holiday  of  harvest ;  harvest- 
home.    [Local,  Eng.]  Brande. 

HOck'HEEB  (hok'Brb),  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant;  the 
mallows.  Ainsworth. 

HOC'KLE  (hok'kl),  «.  a.  1.    To  cut  tht  hough  off; 

to  hough  ;  to  hamstring.  Hanmer. 

2.  To  mow,  as  stubble.  Mason. 

HOCK'TIDE,  re.  The  second  Tuesday  after  Eas- 
ter. Crabb. 

HO'CyS,  n.    A  cheat ;  an  impostor. 

Just  like  that  old  formal  hocm,  who  denied  a  beggar  a  far- 
thing, and  put  him  off  with  a  blessmg.  Sout/i. 
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t  HO'CyS,  or  HO'CyS-PO'CUS,  v.  a.  To  impose 
upon  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  cheat.  [Low.]  L' Estrange. 

HO'CUS  PO'CUS,  n.  [From  Ochus  Boehus,  a 
magician  and  demon  of  the  northern  mytholo- 
gy. Turner.  —  A  corruption  of  hoc  est  corpus. 
Tillotson.] 

1.  One  who  practises  tricks ;  a  juggler ;  a 
trickster.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  juggle  ;  a  trick  ;  a  cheatt         Hudibras. 
HOD,  re.     [Fr.  hotte,  a  sort  of  basket  for  carrying 

any  thing  upon  the  back.]     A  trough  in  which 
a  bricklayer  carries  mortar,  &c.  Tusser. 

HOD'DEN-GRAY,    }  „.     A  woollen  cloth,  manu- 

HOD'DJNG-GEAY,  )  factured    in   Scotland   from 

the  natural  fleece.  W.  Ency. 

H6d'DY-d6d'DY,  m.  An  awkward,  foolish,  or 
ridiculous  person.  B.  Jonson. 

HODpE'PODfrE,  n.     [Old  Fr.  hochepot.] 

1.  A  medley  of  ingredients  boiled  together ; 
a  mixed  mass ;  hotchpotch.  Sandys. 

2.  A  commixture  of  lands.  Johnson. 
Xj^^  See  Hotchpot  and  Hotchpotch. 

HOD^E'-PUD-DING,  re.  A  pudding  in  which 
there  is  a  medley  of  ingredients.  Shak. 

HO-DI-EE'NAL  (ho-de-Br'niil),  a.  [L.  hodiermis.'] 
Of  to-day,  or  this  day.     [R.]  Ed.  Phillips. 

H6D'MAN,re. ;  pi.  hSd'men.  1.  A  laborer  that 
carries  hod  or  mortar.  Chamber's. 

2.  A  young  scholar  admitted  from  Westmin- 
ster school  to  be  a  student  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Crabb. 

HOD'M  AN-d6d,  re.    1.  A  shell-fish  ;  —  called  also 

dodman.  Bacon. 

2.  A  shell-snail.  Johnson. 

HOB  (1)5),  re.  1.  [Fr.  houe ;  Ger.  Affitie.]  A  tool  used 

in-gardening,  &c.  Mortimer. 

2.  (Scottish.)  Stockings ;  hose.     Simmonds. 

HOE  (ho),  V.  a.  \i.  HOBD ;  pp.  hoeing,  hoed.]  To 
dig,  cut,  stir,  or  scrape  with  a  hoe.      Mortimer. 

HOE'— CAKE,  re.  A  cake  of  Indian  meal  baked  be- 
fore the  fire;  a  johnny-cake;  —  so  called  from 
being  sometimes  baked  on  a  hoe.  [Virginia, 
&c.]  Bartlett. 

HOE'JNG,  ■/».     The  act  of  one  who  hoes. 

fHO'FUL,  a.  [A.  S.  hogfull,  hofull,  or  hohfull; 
hoga,  care.]     Careful ;  wary.  Stapleton. 

t  HO'FUL-LY,  ad.     Carefully.  Stapleton. 

HOG,  re.  1.  [W.  hwch.]  The  general  name  of 
swine.  Shak. 

2.  A  castrated  boar.  Johrison. 

3.  [Nor.  Fr.  hogetz,  a  young  weather-sheep.] 
A  name  applied  in  some  parts  of  England  to  a 
sheep  a  year  old,  or  to  a  sheep  from  six  months 
old  till  being  first  shorn.         Halliwell.     Smart. 

4.  (NautT)  A  flat,  rough  broom,  used  for 
scrubbing  the  bottom  of  a  vessel.       Simmonds. 

HOG,  V.  u,.  1.  [Ger.  hocken.]  To  carry  on  the 
back.  Grose. 

2.  To  cut  short,  as  the  mane  of  a  horse,  so  as 
to  resemble  the  bristles  of  a  hog.  Johnson. 

3.  {Naut.)  To  scrub  with  a  hog,  or  flat  broom, 
as  the  bottom  of  a  ship.  Johnson. 

HOG,  v.  re.    1.  (Ifaut.)  To  be  bent  by  a  strain,  as  a 
ship,  so  as  to  be  highest  in  the  middle.  Wright. 
2.  (Man.)  To  hold  or  carry  the  head  down 
like  a  hog. 

HOG'— COTE,  re.  A  house  for  hogs  ;  a  hogsty  ;  a 
hog-pen.  Mortimer. 

HOGGED  (hogd),  a.  [Naut.)  Noting  the  state  of 
a  vessel  when,  by  any  strain,  she  is  made  to 
droop  at  each  end,  bringing  her  centre  up,  Dana. 

h6g'65E-?L,  re.  [See  Hoo.]  A  ewe  two  years 
old.     [Local.]  Ainsworth. 

HOG'jG:eE-PUMP,  n.  The  top  pump  in  the  pit  of 
a  mine.  Simmonds. 

h6g'j&ER§,  n.  pi.  Stockings  without  feet,  worn 
by  coal  miners  when  at  work.  Simmonds. 

HOG'e^T,  re.     [Nor.  Fr.  hogetz.J 

1.  A  sheep  of  two  years  old.  Skinner. 

2.  A  colt  of  a  year  old.  [Local,  Eng.]   Grose. 

HOG'fiING,  re.  1.  Screened  or  sifted  gravel.  Smart. 
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2.  (Naiit.)  The  appearance  of  a  ship  when 
the  centre  is  raised  by  a  strain  so  as  to  resem- 
ble the  back  of  a  hog. 


hSg'BjSH,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  a  hog; 
like  a  hog  ;  swinish ;  brutish  ;  selfish.    Sidney. 

HOG'SJSH-LY,  ad.     In   the   manner   of   a  hog; 
like  a  hog  ;' greedily  ;  selfishly.  Gascoigne. 

HOG'eiSH-NESS,  re.     Quality  of  being  hoggish; 
brutality ;  greedishness  ;  selfishness.    Johnson. 

t  HOGH  (ho),  re.    A  hill ;  a  cliff.  Spenser. 

HOG'HEED,  re.    A  keeper  of  hogs.  Browne. 

HOG'-LOUSE,  re.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  insect.  Ash. 
HOG'-MEAT,  re,     'The  root  of  the  Boerhaavia  de- 

Eng.  Cyc. 
''ans,  or 


cumbens ; 


so  called  in  Jamaica. 

HOG'-NUT,  re.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  «»y„™ra,  ui 
walnut ;  pig-nut ;  broom  hickory ;  Juglans  glor- 
bra.  Loiuion. 

HO'GO,  re.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  AfflMif  ^o&t.]  High 
flavor  ;  strong  scent.     [Low.]  Griffith. 

HOG'— PEN,  re.     An  enclosure  for  hogs  ;  a  hogsty. 

HOG'-PLUM,  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  Spon- 
dias.^  Loudon. 

h6g'-RING-5E,  re.  One  who  puts  rings  in  the 
snouts  of  hogs.     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

h6g'§'BEAN  (hogz'ben),  re.    A  plant.    Ainsworth. 

h5g'§'BREAD  (hogx'bred),  re,  A  plant.  AinswoHh. 

H6g'§'-FEN-N5L  (hogz'fen-nel),  re.  A  smooth 
herb,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a  resinous 
juice  and  a  strong  sulphurous  smell ;  sulphur- 
wort  ;  Peucedanum  officinale.  Eng.  Cyc. 

HOGS'HEAD  (hogz'hed),  re.  [Dut.  oa:/joo/a;  Ger. 
oxhoft.'] 

1.  A  liquid  measure ;  half  a  pipe,  or  63  old 
wine  gallons,  or  52^  imperial  ^aWoTis.McCulloch. 

2.  A  large  barrel  or  cask  containing  fi-om  100 
to  140  gallons.     [U.  S.] 

HOG'-SHEAE-ING,  re.  Much  ado  about  nothing. 
[A  ludicrous  word.]  Dean  Martin. 

HOG'-SKIN,  re.  The  tanned  skin  of  a  hog.  Clarice. 

h6g'§'-LARD,  n.     The  tried  fat  of  hogs.    Booth. 

HOG'§'-MUSH-r66m,  n.    A  plant.      AinswoHh. 

t  HOG'-STEER,  re.  A  wild  boar  of  three  years 
old.  Cockerain. 

HOG'— STY,  re.  A  house  or  an  enclosure  for  hogs  ; 
a  hog-pen ;  a  pig-sty.  Swift. 

HOG'-TROUGH,  or  H6G'§-TR0UGH  (-triif),  re.  A 
trough  in  which  swine  feed.  Oldham. 

HOG'— WASH  (-wosli),  re.  Draff  given  to  Swine ; 
swill  for  hogs.  Arbuthnot. 

HOG'- WEED,  re.      1.    The  English  name  of  the 

genus  Boerhaavia.  Loudon. 

2.  A  common  and  troublesome  weed  of  the 

garden,    fields,    &c. ;     Ambrosia    artemisiafo- 

lia.  Wood. 

HOHL'SpATH,  «..  [Ger.  hohl,  hollow,  and  spath, 
spar.]  (Min.)  Another  name  for  andalusite,  or 
chiastolite.  Dana. 

HOI'DEN   (hbi'dn),  re.     1.    [Ger.  lieide,  heathen, 
pagan.]     f  A  rude,  ill-behaved  man.        Milton. 
2.  [W.  hoeden.']  An  ill-taught,  awkward,  coun- 
try girl;  a  girl  of  rude  manners.        Swinbicrae. 

HOI'DEN  (hbi'dn),  a.  Rustic ;  inelegant ;  ill- 
mannered.     "With  s. /widen  ah'."  Young. 

HOI'DEN  (hoi'dn),  V.  re.     To  romp  indecently. 

They  have  been  hoidening  with  the  young  ai^prentices.  Swift. 

HOI'DEN-HOOD  (-hfid),  re.  The  state  of  being  a 
hoiden.  Craig. 

HOi'DEN-ISH,  a.  Somewhat  like  a  hoiden  ;  rude ; 
awkward;  ill-behaved.  -  PaXmer. 

t  HOISE  (hois),  D.  a.  [See  Hoist.]  To  hoist;  — 
now  written  hoist.  Raleigh. 

HOlST,  V.  a.  [Ger.  hissen ;  Fr.  hausser.J  \i. 
HOISTED  ;  pp.  HOISTING,  HOISTED.]    To  raise  ; 


to  lift ;  to  heave.     "  Shall  they  hoist  me  up  .' ' 
Shak.    "  The  sails  were /(oisfet?."    Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Boe  Lift. 

HOIST,  re.     1.  Act  of  raising ;  a  lift.  Gaytmi. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  raising  bodies.       Weale. 
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3.  {Haiti.)  The  height  of  a  flag  or  ensign,  as 
opposed  to  the  Jly,  or  breadth  from  the  staff  to 
the  outer  edge.  Wright. 

t  HOIT,  V.  n.     [Icel.  kauta.}     To  leap  ;  to  caper. 

He  lives  at  home  and  sings  and  hoits.  Beau.  Sf  Ff. 

Hdi'Ty-ToI'TY,  u.  [From  hoid.]  Thoughtless  ; 
giddy ;  flighty.  Guardian. 

HOi'TY-Toi'TY,  interj.  Noting  surprise  ;  — 
"Written  also  hity-tity.  Congreve. 

HOKE'-DAY,  n.    See  Hock-day.         Buchanan. 

tno'K^R-LY,  ac?.  Scornfully  ;  disdainfully.  "An- 
swer hokerly  and  angrily."  Chancer. 

HOL'CAD,  n.  [Gr.  b)^^,  a«d5off.]  A  Greek  ship 
of  burden.  Smart. 

lWL'CUS,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  g;.Kw,  to  draw.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  perennial  grasses  ;  soft-grass. 

Farm.  Ency. 

HOLD,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  healdan  ;  Dut.  houden  ;  Frs. 
halde ;  Ger.  halten  ;  Dan.  holde  ;  Sw.  hSilIa ;  Icel. 
hallda.]  [i.  held  ;  pp.  holding,  held  or 
HOLDEN.  —  Held  is  much  the  more  common, 
but  holden  is  generally  used  in  legal  forms  ;  as, 
**  The  court  was  h6lden."'\ 

1.  To  have  or  grasp  in  the  hand  ;  to  gripe  ;  to 
clutch.   "  Hold  him  in  thine  hand."  Gen.  xxi.  18. 

2.  To  keep  possession  of;  to  possess ;  tore- 
tain. 

J?rove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.    2  I'hess.v.  21. 
Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome.  Sha/c. 

3.  To  hinder  from  escaping  ;  to  keep  in  con- 
finement; to  restrain;  to  confine;  to  detain. 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 

Celestial  spirits  in  bondage.  Milton. 

4.  To  connect;  to  fasten;  to  bind;  to  unite. 

The  loops  held  one  curtain  to  another.  Ex.  xxxvi.  12. 

5.  To  suspend  ^  to  stop ;  to  stay. 

"We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand.  Shak. 

6.  To  have,  as  a  position  or  station ;  to  occupy. 

The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.  Milton. 

7.  To  keep  up ;  to  prosecute ;  to  continue ; 
to  sustain  ;  to  maintain;  to  support.  "Able  to 
hold  all  arguments."  Bacon. 

Seed-time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  froat, 
Shall  hold  their  course.  Milton. 

A  while  discourse  they  hold.  Milton. 

8.  To  adopt  or  embrace,  as  an  opinion. 

Hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught.  2  Thess.  ii.  15. 

9.  To  consider  ;  to  regard ;  to  esteem ;  to 
judge ;  to  think ;  to  count ;  to  reckon. 

For  all  hold  John  as  a  prophet.  Matt.  xxi.  26. 

10.  To  receive  and  keep,  as  a  vessel. 

She  tempers  dulcet  creams;  nor  these  to  hold 
Wants  her  fit  vessels  pure.  Milton. 

Broken  cisterns,  that  can  Iiold  no  water.  Jer.  ii.  13. 

11.  To  have  capacity  to  receive  and  retain  ; 
as,  "A  barrel  holds  thirty-two  gallons." 

12.  To  celebrate  ;  to  solemnize.  "  He  held  a 
feast  in  his  house."  1  Sam.  xxv.  36. 

13.  To  convene  in  session  ;  to  assemble. 

Thcvqueen  this  day  here  Iiolds  her  Parliament.  Shak. 
To  hold  a  candle  to,  to  wait  on  in  a  subordinate  ca- 
pacity. "  He  was  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  him."  JV*. 
Brit.  Rev.  —  To  hold  forth,  to  offer  j  to  exhibit ;  to 
propose.  "  Observe  the  connection  of  ideas  which 
books  hold  fortfi.'^  Locke. — To  hold  in,  to  restrain  ;  to 
cJieck. — To  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance.  "  Absence 
does  but  hold  off  a  friend  to  make  one  see  him  truly." 
Pope. — To  hold  ow,  to  push  forward  ;  to  continue. 
"Holding-  071  his  course."  Knolles. — To  hold  out,  to 
extend  ;  to  offer :  —  to  continue  to  do  or  to  suffer.  "  He 
cannot  long  hold  out  these  pangs."  Shak.  —  To  hold 
one^s  own,  to  maintain  one's  position. — To  hold  the 
tongue,  or,  to  hold  one^s  peace,  to  keep  silence.  —  To 
hold  up,  to  raise  aloft :  —  to  sustain  ;  to  support. 

Syn,  —  To  hold  is  a  generic  term  variously  applied 
in  both  a  natural  and  a  moral  sense.  A  person  holds 
by  physical  or  bodily  strength,  holds  in  the  mind,  holds 
by  having  bodily  or  mental  capacity  j  and  a  vessel 
holds  liquids  and  other  substances,  A  person  may  be 
held^  kept,  restrained,  detained,  or  retained.  He  is  held 
by  force  against  his  will,  kept  in  prison,  restrained 
from  escaping,  detained  by  business,  and  retained  while 
others  are  dismissed.  A  person  may  be  said  to  retain 
an  office  wliich  he  has  long  held,  and  to  Iceep  his  situ- 
ation : to  hold,  occupy,  or  possess  an  estate,  or  to 

hold  it  for  himself  or  for  others:  —  to  hold,  maintain, 
or  support  an  opinion  ;  and  to  maintain  and  s^upport  by 
argument  the  opinions  which  he  holds. 

HOLD  V.  n.  1.  To  continue  firm  or  unbroken  in 
the  parts  ;  as,  "  The  rope  will  hold." 


2.  To  continue  without  variation  ;  to  persist ; 
to  remain  ;  to  last ;  to  endure. 

He  did  not  hold  in  this  mind  long.  L^ Kflrangc. 

This  observation  holds  good  of  all  governments.    Addison. 

3.  To  refrain;  to  abstain;  to  forbear. 

His  dauntless  heart  would  fain  have  Jield 

From  weeping,  but  liis  eyes  rebelled.  Dryden. 

4.  To  remain  attached ;  to  adhere ;  to  stick. 
"  If  they  hold  to  their  principles."  Hale. 

5.  To  derive  right  or  title  ;  to  be  derived. 

My  crown  is  absolute,  and  holds  of  none.  Dryden. 

6.  To  think ;  to  have  an  opinion  ;  to  believe. 

Men  hold  and  jirofess,  without  ever  having  examined.  Locke. 

7.  To  stand  ;  to  be  right ;  to  prove  good. 

In  words  as  fashions  the  same  rule  will  hold. 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old.  Pope. 

To  hold  forth,  to  havEingue  ;  to  speak  in  public. 
Ij'Estrange. — To  hold  in,  to  restrain  one's  self.  Jer. 
vi.  11 ;  —  to  continue  in  luclc.  Swift,  — To  hold  off.  to 
keep  at  a  distance.  "  With  a  perverse  coyness  we 
hold  off."  Decay  of  Piety . — To  hold  on,  to  cling  to  ; 
as,  *'  To  hold  on  to  a  rope  "  :  —  to  continue  ;  not  to  be 
interrupted.  "The  trade  held  on  for  many  years." 
Swift.  —  [To  stop  ;  to  wait ;  as,  "  To  hold  on  a  min- 
ute." Local,  U.S.  Bartlett.]  —  To  proceed.  "He  held 
on  till  he  was  on  the  point  of  breaking."  L^Estrange. 
— To  hold  out,  to  last ;  to  endure.  "  Truth  and  justice 
will  hold  out  when  all  fraudulent  arts  will  fail."  Til- 
lotson.  —  Not  to  yield  ;  not  to  be  subdued.  "The 
Spaniards,  sore  charged,  had  much  ado  to  hold  out." 
Knolles.  — To  hold  over,  to  hold,  as  land,  after  the  term 
has  expired. — To  hold  totrethor,  to  remain  in  union. 
— To  hold  up,  to  support  one's  self.  "  Some  few  stout 
minds  could  have  held  up  pretty  well  of  themselves." 
Tillotson.  — Not  to  be  foul  weather  ;  to  clear  up.  "  It 
may  hold  up  and  clear."  Hudibras :  —  to  continue  the 
same  speed.  Collier.  —  To  hold  with,  to  cooperate  with  ; 
to  adliere  to.    Daniel. 

HOLD,  interj.  (or  imperative  mood.)  Forbear ! 
stop  !  be  still !     "  Hold,  hold,  for  shame."  Shak. 

HOLD,  n.  1.  Grasp ;  seizure ;  gripe.  "  Thou 
shouldst  lay  hold  upon  him."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  That  which  holds ;  support;  stay;  catch. 

If  a  man  be  upon  a  high  place  without  rails  or  good  hold, 
he  is  ready  to  fall.  Bacon. 

3.  A  place  of  custody  ;  a  prison  :  —  custody. 

They  put  them  in  hold  unto  the  next  day.         Acts  iv.  3. 

4.  A  fortified  place  ;  a  fort ;  a  castle. 

He  shall  destroy  thy  strong  Jiolds.         Jer.  xlviii.  18. 

5.  {Naut.')  The  interior  of  a  vessel  where  the 
cargo  is  stowed.  Dana. 

6.  (Jlfws.)  A  mark  of  prolongation  over  a 
note  ;  a  pause;  —  thus  [-^^j.  Moore. 

HOLD'BACK,  w.  1.  Let;  hinderance ;  obstacle; 
restraint.  Hammond. 

2.  The  iron  hook  to  which  the  breeching  is 
attached  on  the  thill  of  a  carriage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  it  back  when  descending  a 
slope,  or  of  moving  it  backwards. 

HOLD'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  holds  any  thing  in  the 
hand.     ^^  Holders  of  the  ploughs."      MoHimer. 

2.  One  who  holds  land  under  another ;  a  ten- 
ant. Carew, 

3.  A  possessor.  "  A  holder  of  stock."  Johiison. 

4.  Something  to  take  hold  of  a  thing  with ; 
as,  "  A  holder  for  a  flat-iron." 

HOLD'^R-FORTH,  n. ;  pi.  holdebsforth.  An 
harangner  ;  a  public  speaker ;  used  in  dispar- 
agement or  contempt.  Addison. 

HOLD'fAsT,  n.     1.  A  catch;  a  hook.  Ray. 

2.  Support;  hold. 

His  holdfast  was  gone,  his  footing  lost.  Movntagu, 

HOLD'ING,  n.  1.  Land  held  under  another  ;  ten- 
ure.    "  Holdings  were  so  plentiful."         Carew. 

2.  Influence  ;  hold.  Burke. 

3.  fThe  burden  of  a  song.  Shak. 

HOLD'ING-O'VeR,  n.  {Law.)  The  keeping  pos- 
session of  land  after  the  term  for  which  it  was 
let  has  expired.  Ogilvie. 

HOLD'ST^R,  n.     See  Holsteh.  Todd. 

HOLE,  n.  [M.  Goth,  holund;  A.  S.  hul;  Dut. 
hoi ;  Ger.  hohle;  Ba-n.  hide;  Sw.Ml;  Icel.  Ao^a.] 

1.  A  cavity ;  a  cave ;  a  hollow  place,  as  the 
cell  of  an  animal.  "The  holes  of  the  roeks." 
Isa.  ii.  19.  "  The  foxes  have  holes."  Matt.  viii.  20. 

2.  A  perforation.  "  Jehoiada  took  a  chest  and 
bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  it."         2  Kings  xii.  9. 

3.  A  mean  habitation ;  hovel;  kenne].  Dry  deii. 

4.  A  subterfuge  or  shift,  as  in  the  proverbial 
expression,  "  A  hole  to  creep  out  of."     Mason. 


HOLE,  a.  Whole.  [Obsolete  orthography.]  Chaucer. 

HOLE,    V.    n.      [i.    JWLBI)]  pp.    HOLING,    HOLED.] 

To  go  into  a  hole.  B.  Jonson. 

HOLE,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  holian.'] 

1.  To  form  a  hole  in  ;  to  excavate.  Todd. 

2.  To  put  into  a  hole,  bag,  or  pocket;  as, 
"  To  hole  a  ball  in  billiards." 

HOL'l-BUT,  n.    A  fish.  —  See  Halibut. 

t  HOL'i-DAM,  71.  [Either  A.  S.  haligdom,  holy 
judgment,  or  of  holy  and  dame,  i.  e.  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Bailey.']  An  ancient  oath; — written 
also  halidom.  Shak. 

HOL'I-DAY  (]i51'e-da),  n.     [holy  day.] 

1.  A  day  of  some  ecclesiastical  or  civil  festi- 
val ;  an  anniversary  celebration. 

In  memorial  thereof  [a  victory]  they  kept  that  day  as  one 
of  their  solemn  holidays  for  many  years.  Knolles. 

2.  A  day  of  rest  from  ordinary  occupation  ;  a 
day  appropriated  to  amusement. 

Suppose  you  had  a  mind  to  persuade  Mr.  Maittare  to  give 
you  a  holiday.  atesterfcld. 

fl®^  Tlie  holidays  are  considered,  in  England,  to  be 
those  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  on  which  no  regu- 
lar public  business  is  transacted  at  public  offices. 
They  are  either  fixed  or  variable.  The  variable  holi- 
days are  seven,  viz. :  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday, 
Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Holy  Thursday,  Whit 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

^^  Often  written  holyday.  —  See  Holyday. 

Syn. —  See  Feast. 

HOL'I-DAY,  a.  1.  Befitting  a  holiday  ;  gay ;  cheer- 
ful; merry;  lively;  jovial;  mirthful;  joyous. 
Now  I  am  in  a  holiday  humor.  Shak. 

2.  Adapted  to  a  special  occasion. 

Courage  is  but  a  holiday  kind  of  virtue,  to  be  seldom  ex- 
ercised. Dryden. 

HO'LI-LY,  ad.  In  a  holy  manner  ;  piously  ;  reli- 
giously;  with  sanctity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

HO'LI-NESS,  n.  [See  Holy.]  1.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  holy  or  free  from  sin ;  pu- 
rity of  heart ;  sanctity  ;  piety.  "  Continue  in 
faith  and  holiness."  1  Ti?n.  ii.  15. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hallowed  or  conse- 
crated ;  sacredness  ;  divineness.  Johnson. 

3.  The  title  of  the  pope.         Shak.    Addison. 
Syn.  —  See  Religion. 

HOL'ING,  n.  [See  Hole.]  1.  {Arch.)  A  pier- 
cing of  the  plates  to  receive  the  nails.     Brande. 

2.  {Mining.)  The  undermining  of  beds  of 
coal.  Brande. 

3.  {Agric.)  Act  of  digging  holes  or  trenches 
for  planting.  Simmonds. 

HOL-LA'  [h51-l6'-,  S.  W.  ;  liol-U',  Ja.  ;  hol-la',  K. ; 
hol'ia,  Sm.'jjn.  A  shout;  halloo;  —  a  word  of 
command  to  a  horse  to  stop.  "  His  flattering 
holla."  Shak. 

HOL-LA',  t!.  w.  [A.  S.  ahlowan,  to  bellow;  Fr. 
holer,  to  hoot.]  To  cry  out  loudly;  to  hollo; 
to  halloo.  —  See  Hallo.  "He  hollaed  but 
even  now."  Shak. 

H5L-LA',   interj.      [Fr.  holct.]     A  word  used  in 
calling  to  any  one  at  a  distance;  halloo.    Shak. 
j^=  Written  also  holloa,  hollo,  and  fialloo. 

HOL'LAND,  n.  Fine  linen,  originally  made  in 
Holland.     "  Finest  holland."  Dryden. 

^^  Brown  holland  is  a  coarser  linen. 

H6L'LAND-ER,re.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Holland ; 
a  Dutchman.  Shak. 

HOL'LAND-tSH,  a.  Besembling  Holland,  or  the 
qualities  of  a  Hollander.  Ann.  Reg. 

h6l'LAND^,  n.  A  cant  term  for  gin  made  in 
Holland.  Todd. 

HOL'LgN,  n.  [A.  S.  holegn,  hol&n.]  The  holly. 
—  See  Holly.    [Local,  Eng.] 

HOL-LO',  V.  n.  To  cry  out  loudly ;  to  holla ;  to  hal- 
loo.   "  No  more  now  must  we  Ao^^o."  5ea?i.  S^Fl. 

HOL-LO',      ;  (hol-16')    [hol-lo',   S.   W.  P.  J.   F.; 

HOL-LOA',  )  hoi'lo,  Sm.],  ititerj.     [Fr.  hola.]     A 

word  used  in  calling ;  halloo.  —  See  Holla. 


HOL-LO-BA-LOO', 
also  hallabaloo. 


A  loud  noise ;  —  written 
Halliwell. 


HOL'LOW  (hoi'lo),  a.      [A.  S.  85  Dut.  hoi',  Ger. 
hohl ;  Dan.  ?iiml ;  Sw.  hala.] 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON;    BI^LL,  BUR,  Rt!JLE.— 9,  ^,  ^,  |,  soft;   £,  G,  g,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z ;   :^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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HOME-BUILT 


1.  Haying  a  void  space  within  ;  not  compact 
and  close  ;  .not  solid  ;.  excavated ;  vacant ;  void  ; 
empty.  "  The  hollow  ground."  Shak.  "  Hol- 
low trees.**     Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  effect  of  sound  reverberated 
from  a  cavity. 

Thence  issued  such  a  blast  and  hollow  roar.        Lh-yden. 

3.  Not  sincere  ;  not  faithful ;  false-hearted  ; 
treacherous. 


Who  in  want  a  hollow  fViend  doth  try 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 


Siak. 


HOL'LOW  (hol'16),  n.  1.  A  cavity  or  concavity; 
an  excavation.     "  The  Ao^/ozi)  of  a  tree.'*   Sliak. 

2.  A  space  between  hills  or  elevations,  or 
sunk  below  the  surface.  "  This  gaping  hollow 
of  the  earth."  Shak. 

3.  A  groove ;  a  canal.  "  The  main  hollow  of 
the  aqueduct."  Addison. 

4.  A  call ;  a  shout ;  a  holla. 

In  vain  their  frequent  hollows  echoed  shrill.  Gay, 

HOL'LOW  (hei'lo),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  holian.']  \i.  hol- 
lowed ;^y.  HOLLO-WING,  HOLLO"\VED.]  To  make 
hollow ;  to  excavate  ;  to  scoop. 

Trees  rudely  hollowed  did  the  waves  sustain 

Ere  ships  in  triumph  ploughed  tlie  watery  plain.  Dniden. 

HOL'LOW,  or  HOL-LOW',  v.  n.  [A.  S.  ahloiomi, 
to  bellow.]  To  shout ;  to  hoot ;  to  halloo.  —  See 
Holla,  Hollo,  and  Halloo.  Dryden. 

HOL'LOW,  ad.  "Wholly;  completely;  as,  "He 
carried  it  hollow."     [Vulgar.]  Carr. 

HOL'LpW-EYED  (hol'lo-id),  a.  Having  the  eyes 
sunk  in  their  sockets.  "  Holktw-eyedf  sharp- 
looking  wretch.'*  Shak. 

HOL'LOW-HEART'PD, a.  Dishonest;  insincere; 
false-hearted;  treacherous.  Howell. 

h6l'L0W-LY,  ad.    With  cavities  :  — insincerely. 

HOL'LOW-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  hol- 
low; cavity.    " 'EattVs  hoUownesses."     Jbonne. 
2.  Insincerity ;  unfaithfulness.  South. 

HOL'LOW-NEW'^IL,  re.  (Arch.)  A  perpendicu- 
lar opening  through  the  centre  of  a  winding 
staircase,  flie  steps  being  supported  only  by 
the  wall  at  one  end ;  —  distinguished  from  a 
solid-newely  which  has  the  outer  end  of  the 
steps  built  into  it.  Weale, 

HOL'LOW-aUOIN  (-kwoin  or  -fcoin),  re.  {Arch.) 
A  hollow  pier  of  stone  or  bricks  made  behind 
the  lock-gates  of  a  canal.  Ogilvie. 

hOl'LOW-ROOT,  re.  {Bot.)  A  tuberous  plant ; 
moscfiatel ;  Adoxa  moschatellina.  Wright. 

HOL'LOW-SaUAEE,  re.  {Mil.)  A  body  of  foot- 
soldiers  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with 
an  empty  space  in  the  middle.  Ogilvie. 

HOL'LOW-WALL,  n.  {Arch.)  A  wall  built  dou- 
ble with  a  cavity  between  the  parts. 

HOL'LOW— WARE,  re.  A  general  trade  name 
given  to  various  articles,  such  as  cast-iron  kitch- 
en utensils,  earthen  ware,  &c.  Simmonds. 

hOL'LY,  re.  lA.S.holegn,holen.']  {Bot.)  An  ever- 
green tree,  with  prickly  leaves,  of  a  rich  green 
color,  and  red  berries ;  Ilex  aquifolium.    Wood. 

HOL'LY-HOCK,  re.  [A.  S.  hoU-hoc.'j  {Bot.)  A 
tall  flowering  plant  of  the  genus  Althcca,  com- 
monly cultivated  in  gardens  ;  Althtsa  rosea,  and 
Althcea  ficifoUa.  Gray. 

HOL'LY— RO§!E,  re.    A  scentless  plant.  Ainsioorth. 

HOLM  [hdni,  /.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.  C.  Wr.;  liolm,  S. 
P.  ;  holm,  S»».],  re. 

1.  [A.  S.,  Ger.,  %  Dan.  holm ;  Sw.  holme  ;  Icel. 
holmi.']     A  river  island ;  an  islet.  Vailkmt. 

2.  Low,  flat  land  near  a  river.  Bosworth, 

3.  [A.  S.  liolen,  holly.]  The  evergreen  oak ; 
Quercits  ilex.  Spensei: 

HOLME§'iTE  (homz'lt),  re.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of 
alumina,  magnesia,  and  lime  ;  —  called  also 
clintonite.  Dana. 

HOLM'ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  species  of  carbonate  of 
lime ;  —  so  named  from  Mr.  Holme.       Brande. 

HOL'O-CAUST,  re.  [Gr.  bX6KavcTov  ;  iXoi,  whole, 
and'/cai'o,  to  burn.]  A  whole  burnt-ofl'ering  ;  a 
sacrifice  wholly  consumed  on  the  altar.  Browne. 

h6l'0-GEAPH,  n.  [Gr.  bUypaipos ;  Sios,  whole, 
&ndypa(pw,to-wiiie;  h.holographus.']   {Scottish 


Law.)    A  deed  or  will  written  wholly  by  the 
grantor's  or  testator's  own  hand.        Chambers, 

HOL-O-GRApH'IC,         )  a.    Relating  to  a  holo- 

h6l-0-GRAPH'!-CAL,  >  graph  ;    written   by  the 

hand  of  him  from  whom  it  comes.      Clutmbers, 

h6L-0-HE'DEAL,  a.  [Gr.  Uoi,  whole,  and  Uoa. 
a  base.]  {Min.)  Having  all  the  similar  angles 
similarly  replaced.  Clarke, 

HO-LOM'E-T^E,  re.  [Gr.  Uo^,  whole,  and  nhpov, 
a  measure.]  A  mathematical  instrument  for 
taking  measures.  Simmonds 

H5L-0-Sip-EI"CE0yS  (-vSsh'us),  a,  [Gr.  Uos, 
whole,  and  L.  sericeus,  silken.]  Covered  with 
thick-set,  short,  decumbent  hairs.        Maunder, 

H6L-0-THU'RI-4,n.  (ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  cylin- 
drical, elongated,  echinoderras  having  a  coria- 
ceous integument.  Brande. 

t  HOLP,  i.  &  p.  from  help.    Helped.  Shak. 

t  HOLP'EN  (h51'pn),p.  from  Jielp.    Helped. 

HOL'STfE,  n.  [A.  S.  heolster,  a  hiding-place.]  A 
case  for  a  horseman's  pistol.  Hudibras, 

HOL'ST$EED  (hol'sterd),  a.     Bearing  holsters. 

HOLT,  n,     [A.  S.  holt,  a  grove.] 

1.  t  A  wood  ;  a  grove  ;  a  forest.         Chaucer, 

2.  t  A  hill.  "  0*er  holt  and  heath."    Fairfax, 

3.  A  burrow;  a  hole;  a  lodge. 

The  otter  burrows  under  ground,  and  forms  holts  or 
lodges.  Pennant. 

HO'LY,  a.  [A.  S.  halig ;  Dut.  §  Ger.  heilig  ;  Dan. 
hellig ;  Sw.  hclig.} 

1.  Pure  in  heart ;  free  from  sin  ;  immaculate  ; 
good;  pious;  religious;  devout.  "An  holy 
angel."  Acts  x.  22.  **Holy  prophets."  Luke  i.  70. 

2.  Consecrated;  hallowed;  sacred;  divine. 
"  In  the  holy  Scriptures."  Rom,  i.  2. 
The  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.      Sx.  iii.  5. 

Holy  Alliance,  a  league  formed  between  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  France,  and  England,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  ;  said  originally  to  have 
been  proposed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  for  the 
maintenance  of  justice,  religion,  &;c.,  in  the  name  of 
the  gospel.  It  was  subsequently  connected  with  a  de- 
termination to  support  existing  governments  through- 
out Europe.  Brande, —  Holy  of  holies,  in  Scripture, 
the  innermost  apartment  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
in  which  the  ark  containing  the  tables  of  the  law  was 
deposited. 

Syn.  —  Holy,  pious,  devout,  rdi^ous,  sacred,  and 
divine  are  all  terms  which  have  a  relation  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  or  to  duties  due  to  him.  Holiness  is  both 
a  divine  and  a  human  quality ;  piety,  devotion,  and 
rcli^on  are  human  qualities.  A  man  may  be  said  to 
be  holy,  devout,  and  religious ;  the  Supreme  Being, 
holy  and  divine.  Holy  Scripture,  Sabbath,  angels, 
apostles  ;  pious  Christian,  person  ;  devout  man,  exer- 
cise ;  religious  life,  education  ;  sacred  writings,  obli- 
gation ;  divine  nature,  service,  or  worship. 

HO'LY-OEOSS-DAY,  re.  The  fourteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, on  which  a  festival  is  kept  to  commem- 
orate the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  —  called 
also  Holy-rood-day,  Brande, 

t  HO'LY-CEtr-5L,  a.  Cruel  through  holiness. 
"  Be  not  so  holy-crtwl.'*  Shak, 

HOL'Y-DAY  [hol'e-da,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F,  Ja,  Sm, 
Wh. ;  ho'le-da  or  hol'e-da,  K,'],  n,  A  day  of  some 
ecclesiastical  festival.  —  See  Holiday.  Wheatly, 

The  compassionate  church  acting  on  the  attractive  princi- 
ple of  making  holinlays  and  holidays  synonymous.     Qu.  Rev, 

/tGf  This  word  is  now  more  commonly  written,  as 
well  as  pronounced,  htiV-i-day  ;  bHt  when  it  is  used  to 
denote  a  day  consecrated  to  religious  service,  there 
seems  a  propriety  in  writing,  and,  in  the  solemn  style, 
in  pronouncing,  it  h5'ly-ddy ;  as  in  the  passage, 
"  With  a  multitude  that  kept  holyday."  Ps.  xlii.  4. 

HOL'Y-DAY,  a.    Same  as  Holiday.  Shak, 

HO'LY-GHOST  (ho'le-|ost),  re.  [A.  S.  halig-gast.'] 
The  Holy  Spirit.  Luke  i.  15. 

HO'LY-ONE  (ho'le-wun),  re.  1,  One  of  the  ap- 
pellations of  the  Supreme  Being.  "  I  am  the 
Lord,  your  Holy-One,"        ■  Isa.  xliii.  15. 

2.  A  sacred  person. 

Though  by  holy-one  be  principally  meant  the  high-priest. 

Patrick. 

HO'LY-OR'D^Rf,  n.pl.  The  character,  office, 
or  service,  by  which  a  person  is  set  apart  or 
consecrated  to  the  duties  of  a  clergyman ;  the 
Christian  ministry.  Brit.  Crit. 

no'LY-EOOD,  re.     [A.  S.  halig,  holy,  and  rod,  a 


cross.]     The  holy  cross. 


Ogilvie. 


j8®"  "This  word  [holy-rood],  as  applied  to  the 
palace  in  Edinburgh,  is  pronounced  hol'y-rod." 
SHiflr(. 

h6'LY-e66d-DAY,  re.  The  fourteenth  day  of 
September ;  holy-cross-day.  Brande. 

HO'LY-STONE,  re.  1.  {Naut.)  A  soft,  porous 
sort  of  stone  used  in  ships  for  the  purpose  of 
scouring  the  decks.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  stone  with  a  hole  through  it  naturally ; 
—  supposed  to  be  a  charm  against  witchcraft. 
[North  of  England.]  Halliwell, 

HO'LY-THlS'TLE  (-this'sl),  re.  A  plant  of  the 
geniis  Centaurea ;  the  blessed  thistle ;  Centau- 
rea  benedicta,  Wright, 

H0'LY-THUE§'DAY  (ho'le-thUrz'd?),  re.  Ascen- 
sion-day; the  39th  day  after  Easter  Sunday; 
the  next  Thursday  but  one  before  Whit-Sun- 
day ;  —  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  Christ's 
ascension.  Brande. 


HO'LY-WA'T^E,   re. 
Cattolic  priest. 


Water  consecrated  by  a 
Shak, 


HO'LY-WEEK,  n.  Passion-week;  the  week  be- 
fore Easter.  Johnson. 

HO'LY-WRIT  (-rit),  re.     The  Holy  Scriptures. 
HOM'ApE,  re.     [L.  homo,  a  man  ;  Low  L.  homa- 
giurk ;  It.  omagio ;  Sp.  homenage ;  Fr.  homniage,^ 

1.  {Feudal  Law.)  The  ceremony  of  professing 
fealty  and  promising  service  to  a  sovereign  or 
superior,  on  receiving  investiture  of  a  fee,  or 
coming  to  it  by  succession  as  heir ;  fealty. 

Burrill, 

2.  Reverential  regard ;  reverence ;  deference ; 
obeisance ;  respect ;  duty  ;  service. 

I  sought  no  homage  from  the  race  that  MTite.  Pope, 
Syn.  —  Homage  is  paid  to  princes  or  persons  of  su- 
perior endowments  ;  .fealty,  to  sovereigns  ;  duty,  to  all 
persons,  and  especially  to  parents  ;  service,  to  mas- 
ters ;  respect,  to  superiors ;  reverence,  to  persons  or 
things  sacred  ;  and  court  is  paid  to  the  great  or  to  su- 
periors, to  obtain  some  selfish  object.  —  See  Eespect. 

HOM'ApE,  V,  a,  1.  To  reverence  ;  to  pay  honor 
or  respect  to.     [e.]  Heytvood, 

2.  t  To  cause  to  do  homage ;  to  subject. 
To  her  great  Neptune  honiagecl  all  his  streams.      Cowley. 

HOM'AJJE-A-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  homage.  Howell. 

Il6M'A-Q^S.,n.  \Fi.  hommager,']  One  who  does 
homage ;  one  who  holds  by  homage.        Bacon, 

HOM' ARB^,  n,  pi,     [Fr.]     Lobsters.     Simmonds, 

HOME,  re.  [M.  Goth,  haim  ;  A.  S.  ham ;  Ger. 
hei?n ;  Dan.  hiem  ;  Sw.  hcTn,"] 

1.  One*s  OAvn  house,  dwelling,  or  place  of 
abode  ;  domicile  ;  abode ;  residence. 

To  Adam  Paradise  was  a  honte:  to  the  good  among  his 
descendants  home  is  a  paradise.  Hare, 

2.  One's  own  country. 

They  who  pass  through  a  foreign  country  towards  their 
native  liome.  Atterbury, 

3.  The  place  where  a  thing  abides  ;  seat. 
Flandrio,  by  plenty  made  the  home  of  war.         Prior. 

HOME,  ad.     1.  To  one's  own  habitation  or  coun- 
try ;  as,  "To  go  home";  "To  return  home," 
2.  Pointedly ;  close  or  closely. 
This  is  a  consideration  that  comes  honu:  to  our  interest. 

Addison. 
S^  It  is  used  in  composition. 

HOME,  a,  1.  Relating  to  one's  country  or  dwelling 

place  ;  domestic.  "  Home  commodities."  Bacon, 

2.  Close;  pointed;  direct;  severe.       Paley, 

I  am  sorry  to  give  him  such  home  thi-usts.         Slillinafleet, 

HOME'-BORN,  a,     1.   Native  ;  natural.      Donne, 
2,  Domestic ;  not  foreign.  Pope. 

HOME'-BOUND,  it.  Directed  or  bound  home- 
wards. Coleridge, 

HOME'-BEED,  a,  1.  Native;  natural;  home- 
born.    "  Hom,e-bred  \\\s,ts."  Hammond. 

2,  Domestic ;  not  foreign. 

Tl^s  once  happy  land 
By  home-bred  fury  rent.  Phillips, 

3.  Not  polished  by  travel ;  plain ;  rude ;  art- 
less ;  uncultivated ;  unpolished ;  uncouth.  "Two 
home-bred  youths.**  Dryden. 

HOME'-BREWED  (-briid),  a.  Applied  to  beer 
made  at  a  private  house  ;  noting  beer  not  pur- 
chased at  a  brewery.  Simmonds, 

HOME'-BUIlT  (-biilt),  a.  Built  at  home  or  in  one's 
own  country.  Clarice. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  Jf,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAE,  fAsT,  FALL  ;  IIEIE,  HER; 


HOME-DEPARTMENT 

H0ME'-D5-PART'MeNT,  n.  That  department 
of  the  executive  government  of  a  country,  in 
which  its  interior  affairs  are  regulated.     Crabb. 

HOME'-DEIV-EN  (-drlv'vn),  u,.  Driven  closely 
by  a  blow,  as  a  nail.  Clarke. 


IIOME'-DWELL-JNG,  a. 
home. 


Dwelling  or  abiding  at 
Clarke. 


HOME'-FARM,  n.  That  part  of  a  farm  on  which 
the  mansion-house  and  principal  buildings  are 
erected.  Simmonds. 

HOME'— FELT,  a.  Savoring  of  home;  inward;  pri- 
vate. "A  sacred  ani home-felt  deVight." Milton. 

HOME'-KEEP-JNG,  a.     Staying  at  home.     Shak. 

HOME'LPSS,  u,.     Having  no  home.  Knox. 

HOME'-LIKE,  a..     Resembling  home.      Ed.  Rev. 

HOME'LI-LY,  ad.  In  a  homely  manner ;  rudely; 
inelegantly ;  homely,     [r.]  Johnson. 

HOME'LI-NESS,   n.     1.  t  Attention  to  duties  at 

home  or  to  household  affairs  ;  care  of  home. 

"Wifely  homeliness."  Chaucer. 

2.  Plainness  ;  uncomeliness;  coarseness;  as, 

"  Homeliness  of  features." 

The  homeliness  of  some  of  his  eentinients.        Addison. 

HOME'LING,  n.  A  person  or  a  thing  belonging 
to  home,  or  to  one's  country. 

A  word  treated  as  a  homelinff.  Trench. 

HOME'LY,  u.  1.  t  Pertaining  to  home  or  to  the 
household. 

The  enemies  of  a  man  are  they  that  are  Jiomely  with  him 
[they  of  liis  own  household].     Matt.  x.  36,  Wicklijfe^s  Trans, 

2.  Having  the  plainness  of  home;  coarse; 
not  elegant ;  not  comely  ;  plain.  "A  homely 
house."     Shak.     "  Homely  fare."    Dryden. 

It  is  for  homeli/  features  to  keep  home ; 

They  had  their  name  thence.  Milton. 

HOME'LY,  ad.  Plainly  ;  coarsely ;  rudely.  Dryden. 

HOME'LYN  (h5in'lin),«.  Akindof  fish.  ^ijwworiA. 

HOME'-MADE,  M.    Made  at  home;  plain.  Locke. 

HO'M^R,  n.  [Heb.  "iSil,  a  heap.]  The  largest 
Hebrew  dry  measxire  of  capacity,  containing 
ten  baths  or  ephahs,  or  11^  bushels;  —  called 
also  chomer.  Lev.  xxvii.  16.    Gesenius. 

HO-MER'!C,         }  a.    Relating  to   Homer  or  to 

HO-MER'I-CAL,  S  his  style.  Pope. 

HOME'-SEO'E?-TA-RY,   n.      The   secretary    of 

state  for  the  home-department,  or  secretary  of 

the  interior.  Wright. 

HOME'SIOK,  a.  ni  from  anxiety  to  be  at  home  ; 
longing  to  go  home  ;  nostalgic. 

The  homesick  passion  which  tlie  negro  fears.  Montgomery. 

HOME'SICK-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  home- 
sick; nostalgia.  Barnes. 

HOME'-SPEAK-ING,  n.  Forcible  and  efficacious 
speech;  speech  directly  to  the  point.  "Plain 
and  impartial  home-speaking."  Milton. 

HOME'SPUN,   a.    1.  Spun  or  wrought  at  home  ; 

home-made.     "  Homespun  wares.'         Addison. 

2.  Plain  ;  coarse ;  homely  ;  rude  ;  inelegant. 

"Our  homespun  English  proverb."      Dryden. 

"  Our  homespun  authors."     Addison. 

A  rude,  untaught,  rustic  per- 
awkward  fellow,     [r.]         Shak. 

HOME'STALL,  n.  The  place  of  the  house  ;  home- 
stead. Somerville. 

HOME'STEAD  (-stSd),  m.  [A.  S.  ham-siede;  ham, 
home,  and  stede,  a  place.]  The  place  of  the 
house;  a  mansion-house  with  adjoining  land; 
homestall.     "  House  and  homestead."   Dryden. 

HOME'WARD,  a.  Being  in  the  direction  of  home  ; 
being  toward  one's  home.  W.  Irving. 

HOME'WARD,     I  ad.      Towards  home;  towards 

HOME'WARD^,  )  the  native  place.  Sidney. 

The  plougliman  homeward  ploda  his  weary  way.   Gray. 

HOME'WARD-BOUND,  a.  Returning  homeward ; 
as,  "  A  homeward-bound  vessel." 

h6m-!-CI'DAL,  a.  Relating  to  homicide  or  man- 
killing;  murderous.  Pope. 

HOM'I-CIDE,  re.  1.  [L.  homicidium ;  homo,  a 
maii,  and  emdo,  to  kill.]     {Law.)  The  killing  of  a 
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man  by  the  hand  of  man  ;  manslaughter.  Hom- 
icide is  of  three  ^kinds,  justifiable,  excusable, 
and  felonious,  —  the  last  being  either  man- 
slaughter or  murder.  ,  B^irHll. 
2.  [L.  homicida ;  It.  ojnicida ;  Fr.  homicide.'] 
One  who  kills  a  man ;  a  manslayer.  "  Hector 
. . .  the  homicide."  Dryden. 

t  hOm'{-Fc5rm,  a.    [L.  homo,  a  man,  and  forma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  man.    Cuclworth. 

HOM-I-LfiT'lC,         )  a.      [Gr.  hf^O.mKfs., 
HOM-J-LET't-CAL,  )  budlw.    to    hold    CC 
Relating  to  homilies  ;  hortatory. 


social ; 
converse.] 
Atterbury. 


One  who  preaches  to  a  congre- 
Beaa.  S;  Fl. 


HOM-I-LET'ICS,  re.  pi.  The  art  of  preaching; 
the  art  of  delivering  homilies.  Brit.  Crit. 

HOM'f-LIST,  re, 
gation. 

HOM'I-LY,  re.  [Gr.  bftO.ia  ;  It.  omelia ;  Sp.  homi- 
lia ;  Fr.  homelie.']  ( Theol.)  A  religious  dis- 
course ;  a  sermon.  Hammond. 
fl^  In  the  Cliurch  of  England,  the  term  homily  is 
applied  to  one  of  the  two  series  of  plain  discourses 
called  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Homilies,  the  for- 
mer of  which,  ascribed  to  Crannier,  appeared  in  1547  ; 
the  latter,  said  to  be  by  Jewell,  in  1562.  They  Avere 
originally' designed  to  supply  the  defects  of  some  of 
the  clergy,  and  were  appointed  to  be  read  in  the 
churches,  unless  there  were  a  sermon.    P.  Cyc. 

h6m'I-NY,  re.  ["  Roger  Williams,  in  his  Key  to 
the  Indian  Language,  has  the  word  aupiiTninea, 
parched  corn."     Bartlett.] 

1.  Food  made  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  boiled, 
the  maize  being  either  coarsely  ground  or  bro- 
ken, or  the  kernel  merely  hulled.  Flint. 

2.  Coarse  Indian  corn  meal.  Simmonds. 
;e®=  Written  also  homony,  and  hommony. 

HOM'MOCK,  re.  A  hillock,  or  small  protuberance 
of  the  earth ;  —  written  also  hummock.      Crabb. 

HO  'MO,  re.     [L.]     (ZoSl.)  Man. 

HO'MO— ,  [Gr.  6^i5f,  one  and  the  same.]  A  prefix, 
used  in  composition  to  denote  resemblance, 
and  thus  opposed  to  hetero-,  which  indicates  dif- 
ference. Brande. 

HO-Mg-CEN'TRJC,  a.  [Gr.  inSi,  the  same,  and  kIv- 
Tfov,  centre.]  Having  the  same  centre.  Maunder. 

HO-MQ-CER'OAL,  a.  [Gr.  hit6s,  the  same,  and 
kI^kos,  a  tail.]  (Ich.)  Noting  those  fishes  which 
have  the  lobes  of  the  tail  of  equal  size  above 
and  below ;  —  opposed  to  hetei'oeereal. 


Hp-MO€H'RO-MOUS,  or  HOM-0-CHRO'MOUS,  a. 
[Gr.  6/i(is,  the  same,  and  ^piiiiia,  color.]  (Bot.) 
Having  the  flowerets  in  the  same  flower-head  of 
the  same  color.  Brande. 

HO'MCE-O-ME'RI-A  (ho-me-o-raS're-ii),  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  biioiofjiipeia  ;  o/iotos,  like,  and  tripos,  a 
part.]  Homogeneousness  of  the  elements  or 
first  principles  ;  a  likeness  of  parts.       Walker. 

t  HO-MCE-O-MER'iC,         )  „.     Having  sameness 

f  H0-MCE-O-MER'!-0AL,  )  of  parts ;  maintaining 

the  doctrine  of  sameness  of  parts.      Chambers. 

t  H0-MCE-6m'?-TRY,)i.  Homoeomeria.C«rf«,'ortt. 

HO-M(E-0-PATH'IC,         >  „.    Relating  to  homoj- 
HO-MCE-0-PATH'f-CAL,  S  opathy.  Brande. 

HO-MCE-0-PATH'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  homoeo- 
pathic manner.  '  Dr.  Cogsioell. 

H0-MCE-6p'A-THIST,  re.  One  who  is  versed  in, 
or  who  practises,  homoeopathy.        Month.  Rev. 

HO-MCE-6p'A-THY  [ho-me-5p'j-the,  Sm.  C.  O. 
Wb.  Dungiison],  re.  [Gr.  fi/iotoTrdflfta, likeness  of 
condition  ;  ofioios,  like,  and  th'iOos,  suffering  ;  Fr. 
homaiopathie.']  (Med.)  The  art  of  curing,  found- 
ed on  resemblances,  or  by  inducing  similar  dis- 
eases ;  —  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Hahnemann,  that 
diseases  are  cured  by  medicines  which  have  the 
power  to  cause  similar  diseases  in  healthy  per- 
sons ;  or  the  doctrine  that  sitnilia  similibiis 
curanttir,  "  like  is  cured  by  like  "  ;  —  opposed 
to  heteropathy,  or  allopathy.  Bell. 

HO-m6g'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Sj;,it,  the  same,  and 
■yifio!,  marriage.]  {Bot.)  Having  a  head  or  clus- 
ters with  flowers  all  of  one  kind,  as  in  Eupato- 
rium  ;  having  only  hermaphrodite  florets.  Gray. 

h6m-0-GAN'GL-1-ATE,  a.     [Gr.   hi^i;,  the  same. 
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and  ydy-yhov,  a  tumor  near  tendons  or  sinews.] 
Pertaining  to  the  ganglionic  nervous  system  in 
animals,  and  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
the  ganglions.  Maunder. 

I  I-lOM'p-^JENE,  or  HO'MO-gENE,  a.  [See  Homo- 
GENEODS.]  Being  of  the  same  nature  or  kind  ; 
homogeneous;  homogeneal.  Hill. 

I  HO-MO-^E'N^-AL,  «.    Homogeneous.   Newton. 

I  HO-MO-^E'N^-AL-NESS,  re.  Homogeneous- 
ness ;  homogeneity.  Todd. 

I  HO-MO-95-NE'J-Ty,  re.  [Fr.  homogenHt^.]  Ho- 
mogeneousness. More. 

I  HO-MO-giE'Ne-OUS  [ho-mp-je'ne-us,  W.  P.  J. 
Ja.  R.  C.  Wr. ;  ha-mo-js'nyiis,  E.  F.  K. ;  ho-mo- 
ge'n?-iis,  S. ;  h3m-o-je'ne-u8,  Sm.],  a.  [Gr.  hjxo- 
ysviig ;  6^o£,  the  same,  and  ytvos,  race  or  stock ; 
L.  homogeneus  ;  It.  omogeneo ;  Fr.  homoge7ie.'] 

1.  Having  the  same  nature  or  principles  ;  cog- 
nate ;  congenial ;  —  opposed  to  heterogeneous. 

2.  {Alg!)  Noting  a  polynomial  each  of  whose 
terms  has  the  same  number  of  literal  factors. 

II  HO-MO-^E'Ne-OUS-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being 
homogeneous  ;  participation  of  the  same  na- 
ture ;  sameness  of  nature ;  homogeneity.  Todd. 

tHO-M09'5-NY  [ho-mort'je-ne,  W.  P.  J.  Sm.; 
ho-mog'e-ng,  S^.  K.  ;  liSm'o-je-ne,  Ja.],  re.  [Gr. 
hjxoyiviift.]     Joint  nature.  Bacon. 

h6m'0-GRAPH,  re.  [Gr.  i/ioypaijiioi,  to  write  in 
the  same  manner ;  h^os,  the  same,  and  yp^fp^,  to 
write.]  {Mil.)  A  system  of  telegraphic  signals 
performed  by  means  of  a  white  pocket  handker- 
chief. Crabb. 

HO-MOG'EA-PHY,  re.  The  art  of  reproducing 
copies  of'  a  printed  work,  engraving,  or  litho- 
graph. Notes  ^  Queries. 

H0-M0I-6p'T0-T6n,  re.  [Gr.  hij.oi6-KTo>Tos,  in  a  like 
case ;  ofioios,  like,  and  Trrwfffj,  a  falling ;  L.  ho- 
masoptoton.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  in  which  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  a  sentence  end  with  the  same 
case  or  with  a  tense  of  like  sound.  Wright. 

HO-MOI-oO'SIAN,  a.  [Gr.  hjiotoixnog  ;  Siioios,  like, 
and  oioia,  essence  or  nature.]  Having  a  simi- 
lar nature  ;  — written  also  hom-ousian.  Cudworth. 

HO-MOL'p-GATE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  bftd-oyiu,  to  agree ; 
b[i6s,  the  same,  and  Xiyoy,  to  say ;  Low  L.  homol- 
ogo,  homologatus ;  It.  omologare ;  Fr.  homolo- 
guer.\  {Civil  Law.)  To  approve ;  to  confirm  ; 
to  ratify ;  to  establish.  Levyis. 

HO-MOL-p-GA'TION,  re.  {Civil  Law.)  Approba- 
tion or  confirmation  by  a  court,  as  of  an  award, 
or  a  partition.  Burrill. 

h5M-0-L6P'5-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  homology ; 
having  the  parts  corresponding.  Clarke. 

HOM-p  LO^r'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  homological 
manner.  Brande. 

Hp-MOL'p-GOUS,o.  [Gr.  S/<r!Aoyo5,  agreeing ;  5/iris, 
the  same,  and  Xiyos,  proportion  ;  Fr.  homologue.] 

1.  {Geom.)  Having  the  same  proportion,  as 
the  corresponding  sides,  angles,  &c.,  of  similar 
polygons.  Davies. 

2.  {Zoijl.)  Corresponding  in  structure  and 
position.  ,^  Owen. 

HOM'p-LOGUE  (-I5g),  re.  The  same  organ  in  differ- 
ent animals  under  various  forms  and  functions. 

HP-M6l'P-PY,  re.  [Gr.  bfioXoyia,  agreement.] 
That  department  of  anatomy  which  teaches  the 
essential  correspondence  of  the  parts,  either  in 
different  animals  or  in  different  segments  of  the 
same  animal,  and  also  the  correspondence  of 
the  parts  of  an  animal  with  the  ideal  archetype 
of  its  organization.  Brande. 

h6M-P-L6n'P-TUS,  re.  [Gr.  Sfiitj,  the  same,  Slos, 
the  whole,  and  vwros,  the  back.]  {Geol.)  Noting 
a  group  of  trilobites,  in  which  the  tripartite  char- 
acter of  the  dorsal  crust  is  wanting.  Pictet. 

HO-M6m'AE-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  biioo,  together,  and 
'fia).Uf,  a  lock  of  wool.]  {Bot.)  Originating  all 
round  a  stem,  as  leaves,  but  all  bent  or  curved 
round  to  one  side.  Gray. 

h6M-O-M0R'PH0US,  a.  [Gr.  bjidi,  the  same,  and 
l^opijifi,  form.]     {Bot.)  Of  similar  form.  Maunder. 

HOM'p-NY,  re.     See  Homikt.  Boucher. 
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H6m'P-NYME,  0)-  nOM'g-NtM,  n.  [Gr.  hiuimjios, 
having  the  same  name,  ambiguous.  —  See  Ho- 
MONYMY.]  A  word  which  agrees  in  sound  with 
another,  but  has  a  different  signification ;  as 
the  substantive  bear  and  the  verb  bear.  Brande. 

HOM-0-NYM'IC,         la.   Relating  to  homouyray, 
HOM-O-NYM'J-CAL,  '  or  to  homonyms.     Han-is. 

HO-MfJN'y-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ifiuvu/ioj ;  L.  homon- 
ymits.']  Having  the  same  sound,  but  differing 
in  signification  ;  equivocal ;  ambiguous.  Watts. 

HO-MON'Y-MOCfS-LY,  ad.  In  an  homonymous 
manner.  ffa^'ris. 

HO-MON'Y-MY,  re.  [Gr.  hin^mfiia ;  hjiiq,  the  same, 
and  Svofta^  a  name  ;  Fr.  homonimie.']  Sameness 
of  name  where  there  is  a  difference  of  meaning ; 
equivocation;  ambiguity.  Fuller. 

HO-MO-OU'SIAN, 
HO-MO-6U'SIOUS, 
nature.]    Having  the  same  nature.     Cudworth. 

HOM'O-FHONE,  n.  A  letter  or  character  express- 
ing a  like  sound  with  another.  Ogilvie. 

HO-M5PH'0-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  6/jiis,  the  same,  and 
^(iMwi,  a  sound.]  {Mus.)  Having  the  same  sound 
or  pitch ;  unisonal.  Brande. 

HO-m6ph'0-N  Y,  n.  1.  Sameness  of  sound.  Brande. 

2.  (Miis.')  A  singing  in  unison  ;  —  opposed  to 

antiphony.  Dwight. 

H0-m6p'TE-RA,  n.  [Gr.  bii.6i,  the  same,  and 
Trrfprfv,  a  Wing.]  {Ent.)  An  order  of  insects  hav- 
ing two  pairs  of  wings  entirely  membranous  and 
deilexed,  and  the  parts  of  the  mouth  formed  for 
piercing  and  sucking.  Westwood. 

H0-m6p'T^;-RAN,  ».  (Ent.)  One  of  the  order 
Homnptera.  Brande. 

HO-MOP'Tip-EOUS,  a.  (Ent.)  Belonging  to  the 
order  of  insects  called  Homnptera.  Owen. 

H0-M6t'O-N0US,  a.  [Gr.  j/idroi-or ;  i^ii;,  the 
same,  and  riSi'05,  atone;  li.  homotonus.']  Equa- 
ble ;  proceeding  in  the  same  tenor  from  begin- 
ning to  end ;  having  the  same  sound.  ^^Homoto- 
nous  words."  Cowper. 

HO-MOT'RO-PAL,     }  „.     [Qr.  S^orpoTrfo,  to  have 

HO-M6T'RO-POtJS,  )  the  same  character;    Sfiiij, 

the  same,  and  TpfSirj!,  way  or  direction.]     {Bot.) 

Having  the   same  direction  as  another   part; 

curved  with  the  seed ;  curved  one  way.      Gray. 

HOM'O-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  i/iiSt,  the  same,  and  rinros, 
type.]  {Anat.)  The  correlative  in  one  segment 
with  any  given  part  in  another  segment,  or  in 
the  same  segment  of  one  and  the  same  animal. 

The  frontal  bone  ia  the  homotype  of  the  Buper-oceipital 
hone.  Jirande. 

HO-MirM"  CCr-Ltrs,  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  homo,  a  man.] 
A  manikin ;  a  dwarf.  Sterne. 

HONE,  n.     [A.  S.  h/rnian,  to  stone.] 

1.  A  sort  of  fine  whetstone  for  razors.  Tusser. 

2.  A  kind  of  swelling  in  the  cheek.        Craig. 

HONE,   V.    a.        \i.  HONED  ;  pp.  HONING,    HONED.] 

To  sharpen  on  a  hone.  Smart. 

HONE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  hagian,  to  grieve.]  To  pine  ; 
to  whine.     [Obsolete  or  local.]  Burton. 

h6n'5ST  (Sn'est),  a.  [L.  honestus ;  It.  onesto ; 
Sp.  honesto  ;  Fr.  honnete.'] 

1.  Honorable ;  creditable  ;  reputable. 

No  manner  of  art  that  was  honest.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  Acting  according  to  a  promise,  or  to  any 
obligation  express  or  implied  ;  fair  in  dealing  ; 
upright ;  true  ;  sincere  ;  just ;  conscientious  ; 
virtuous. 

An  honest,  man  '8  the  nohlest  work  of  God.  Pope. 

To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked 

out  of  ten  thousand.  Shak. 

3.  Proceeding  from,  or  indicating,  upright- 
ness; upright.  "Honest  thoughts."  "Honest 
kindness."  Shak. 

4.  Chaste;  virtuous. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too.  A%afc. 

SyTX.^~ Honest,  a  familiar  term,  implies  sincerity, 
and  it  is  applied  to  a  person,  principle,  or  action.  Up- 
rifflu  implies  lionesty  and  dignity.  An  knnest  or  up- 
right man  or  intention  ;  sincere  profession  ;  true  state- 
ment; just  decision;  equUable  remuneration;  fair 
practice ;  pure  heart ;  virtuous  or  cltaste  person  or 
conduct.  —  See  Candid. 
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t  HON'pST  (on'est),  v.  a.  [L.  Iwnesto.']  To  adorn  ; 
to  grace  ;  to  embellish.  Sandys. 

tHON'f,S-TATE  (5n'?s-tat),  V.  a.  [L.  Jujmsto, 
honestatus.]    To  honor ;  to  dignify.    Coekeram. 

tH(3N-ES-TA'TI0N  (on-),  n.  Adornment;  em- 
bellishment ;  grace.  W.  Mountagu. 

H6N'?ST-LY  (6n'est-le),  ad.  1.  With  honesty  ; 
uprightly ;  honorably. 

2.  Reputably ;  creditably.  "  To  apparel  hon- 
estly." Berners. 

3.  With  chastity ;  chastely ;  modestly.  JbAnson. 

HSn'^ST-NAT'URED  (on'est-nat'yiird),  u..  Hav- 
ing an  honest  disposition.  Shak. 

HONE'-STONE,  re.  (Min.)  An  argillaceous  stone 
used  for  a  hone  ;  novaculite.  Hamilton. 

h6n'ES-TY,  (on'es-te),  re.  [L.  honestas;  Fr.  hon- 
netete.'] 

1.  t  Honor ;  credit ;  reputation.         Chaucer. 

For  the  honesty  of  your  shooting.  Ascham. 

2.  Quality  of  being  honest ;  constant  adhe- 
rence to  truth  and  rectitude  ;  probity  ;  integri- 
ty ;  uprightness  ;  equity  ;  justice  ;  virtue  ;  purity. 

"  Hottest;/  is  the  best  policy  "  ;  but  he  who  acts  on  that 
principle  is  not  ai\  honest  man.  Whately. 

3.  (Bat.)  The  English  name  of  the  genus 
Lutiaria.  Loudon. 

Syn.  —  See  Rectitude. 

HONE'WORT  (-wiirt),  re.  {Bot.)  The  English 
name  of  the  genus  of  plants  Sison ;  —  so  called 
from  being  used  to  cure  a  hone,  or  swelling  in 
the  cheek  :  —  the  plant  Cryptota^iia  Canaden- 
sis. Loudon.     Gray. 

HON'^Y  (liun'e),  re.  [A.  S.  hunig ;  Dut.  honing ; 
Ger.  honig ;  Dan.  honning  ;  Sw.  hljning  ;  Icel. 
hunang.l 

1.  A  sweet,  viscid  substance,  collected  and 
elaborated  by  bees  from  flowers,  and  stored  in 
waxen  cells. 

Pure  honey  consists  of  a  sirup,  or  uncrystallizable  sugar, 
and  of  solid  or  granular  sugar,  which  resembles  that  obtained 
from  the  grape.  Jirande. 

2.  Sweetness  ;  lusciousness  ;  pleasantness. 

The  honey  of  his  language.  Sliak. 

3.  A  word  of  endearment ;  darling. 

Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desired  in  Cyprus.         SJiak. 

h6n'5Y  (hiSn'?),  V.  a.  [j.  HONEYED  ;  pp.  honey- 
ing, HONEYED.]    To  swecten.  Fawkes. 

HON'BY,  o.  n.    To  talk  fondly.  Shak. 

HON'^Y  (hiSn'e),  a.  Having  the  nature  of  hon- 
ey ;  sweet.     "  A  honey  tongue."  Shak. 

HON'tlY-BAG  (Mn'e-),  re.  The  stomach  of  the 
honey-bee.  Grew. 

h6n'5Y-BEE,  re.     A  bee  that  makes  honey. 

HON'PY-BUZ'ZARD,  re.  (Omith.)  A  species  of 
hawk ;  Pernis  apivorus.  Yarrell. 

HON'pY-COMB  (hiin'e-kom),  re.      1.  The  cells  of 
wax  in  which  the  bee  stores  her  honey.  Dry  den. 
2.  [Founding.)  A  cellular  or  porous  struc- 
ture in  castings  of  iron  and  other  metals.  Wright, 

HON'^Y-COMBED  (hiin'e-jfomd),  a.  Having  lit- 
tle cavities  ;  alveolate  ;  cellular.  Wiseman. 

HON'^Y-DEW  (hiin'e-du),  «.     1.  A  sweet  sub- 
stance ejected  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  by  cer- 
tain insects  of  the  genus  Aphis.  Brande. 
2.  A  kind  of  tobacco  which  has  been  moist- 
ened with  molasses.                              Sinimonds. 

h6n'EY-EAT-5E,  n.  A  bird  of  the  family  Meli- 
phagidce,  and  sub-family  Meliphaginm.      Gray. 

HdN'^YED  (hiin'ed),  a.  1.  Covered  with  honey. 
2.  Sweet,  as  with  honey.  Milton. 

HON'jpY-JJlD-NESS  (hiin'e-ed-nes),  n.  Quality  of  be- 
ing honeyed ;  sweetness ;  allurement.  Sherwood. 

H6N'?Y-FLd\^-eR  (hiin'9-fldft-er),  re.  {Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  shrubs  of  the  genus  Melian- 
thus,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
blossoms  of  which  attract  bees.  Loudon. 

HON'EY-GnAt  (-n&t),  re.  An  insect.  Ainsworth. 

HON'fY-GUIDE,  re.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  cuc- 
koo found  in  Africa,  noted  as  a  conductor  to 
deposits  of  wild  honey  ;  a  bird  of  the  family 
CuculidtB  and  sub-family  Indicatorinm.      Gray. 

HON'EY-HAR'VfST,  re.  Honey  coUected.Dj-ydere. 


Covered 
Craig. 
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h6n'?Y-H^AV-Y,  «.     Clammy  ;  viscid.      Shak. 

h6n'^V-L£SS  (h5n'e-I6s),  a.  Being  without 
honey.  Shak. 

HON'^Y-LO'CUST,  n.  A  tree  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  tree  and  for  hedges ;  Gleditschia 
tHacanlhos ;  —  called  also  the  sweet  locust^  triple 
thorUy  and  three-thomed  acacia.  Gray. 

h6n'?Y-M6nTH  (han'e-munth),  n.  The  first 
month  after  marriage ;  the  honey-moon.  Tatler. 

h6n'EY-M66n  (hun'?-ni8n),  n.  The  first  month 
after  marriage  ;  honey-month.  Addison. 

HON'jpY-arouTHED  (hun'e-moutfid),  u.  Smooth 
in  speech ;  persuasive.  Shak. 

H6n'^Y-P6re,  n.  (Bot.)  The  pore  in  flowers 
which  secrete  honey.  Loudon. 

h6n'?Y-SCALE§,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  scales  in 
flowers  which  secrete  honey.  Loudon. 

h6n'?Y-STALK  (hun'e-stawk),  h.  Clover-flower. 
*'  Baits  to  fish,  or  honey-stalks  to  sheep."    Shak. 

h6n'5;Y-ST6NE,  ■«.  {Min.}  A  mellate  of  alu- 
mine.  Jameson. 

HON'^Y-Strc-KLE  (hun'e-suk-kl),  n.  1.  (Bot.) 
A  plant  or  ornamental  shrub  of  several  species, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Lonicera ;  the  woodbine. 

So  doth  the  woodbine,  sweet  honeysiickle. 

Gently  entwist  the  raople.  Shak. 

2,  The  flower  of  the  plant. 

Woodbine  tliat  beareth  the  honepsuckle.  Barret. 

False  honeysuckle,  the  English  name  of  tlie  genus 
.Azalea.  Oraij.  —  French  honcy/ntckle,  a  plant  having 
deep  red  or  white  flowers  j  Hedysamm  coronium.  Eng. 
Cyc. 

j^'The  name  honeysuckle  is  derived  from  the 
habit  of  children,  who  draw  the  corolla  out  of  the 
calyx  and  suck  tlie  collected  honey  from  its  nectary. 
E7ig:  Cyc. 

HON'^Y-StJC-KLED  (hun'e-suk-kld),  a. 
with  honeysuckle. 

HON'^Y-SCC-KLE-PAT'TeKN,  n. 
(Arch.)    An   ornament  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  cluster 
of  the  unopened  petals  of  the  . 
honeysuckle.  Fairholt. ' 

h6n':5:Y-SWEET,  «..     Sweet  as  honey.    Chaucer. 

h6n'5Y-T6nGUED  (hiin'e-tungd),  w.  Using  soft 
speech ;  honey-mouthed.  Shak. 

HON'^Y-WORT  (liun'e-wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  C'mw^/ie,  the  flowers  of  which 
have  great  attraction  for  bees.  Loudon. 

HONG,  n.  The  Chinese  name  for  a  foreign  fac- 
tory at  Canton. 

;j^  Hence  the  term  hong  merchants^  applied  to 
those  Chinese  who  are  permitted  to  trade  with  for- 
eigners.    Hamilton. 

|]HON'pR  (on'or),  ra.  [L.  honor  \  It.  onore\  Sp. 
honor ;  Fr.  honneur.l 

1.  Esteem  or  regard  founded  on  worth  or 
opinion ;  reputation ;  repute  ;  fame ;  glory. 

Honor  md^kfis  a  great  part  of  the  reward  of  all  honorable 
professions.  Adam  Smith. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  part  — there  all  the  honor  lies.        I'ope. 

2.  High  rank ;  elevation  ;  dignity ;  grandeur. 

I  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great  honor.    Mim.  xxLi.  17. 

3.  Due  veneration ;  reverence  ;  respect. 

Is  this  the  honor  they  do  one  another?  Sltak. 

This  is  a  duty,  in  the  fifth  commandment,  required  to- 
wards our  prince  and  our  pai-ent,  under  the  name  of  honor. 

Mogers. 

4.  Public  mark  of  respect ;  homage ;  token 
of  regard.     "  Funeral  honors.''*  Dryden. 

5.  Civilities  paid,  as  at  an  entertainment. 
Then  here  a  slave,  or,  if  you  will,  a  lord, 

To  do  the  honors  and  to  give  the  word.  Pope. 

6.  Nobleness  or  loftiness  of  mind;  high- 
mindedness  ;  magnanimity ;  integrity. 

True  honor  is  to  honesty  what  the  court  of  chancery  is  to 
common  law.  Shenstone. 

7.  The  obligation  felt  to  be  imposed  by  cer- 
tain conventional  rules  of  society,  or  the  regard 
paid  to  a  compliance  with  them. 

The  law  of  honor  is  a  system  of  rules  constructed  by  peo- 
ple of  fashion,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourse 
with  one  another.  Foley. 

8.  That  which  confers  regard  or  distinction  ; 
boast;  ornament. 

A  late  eminent  person,  the  honor  of  his  profession  for  in- 
tegrity and  learning.  Bvmet. 
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9.  Female  chastity.  Hhak. 

10.  The  title  of  a  judge  or  other  high  officer  ; 

—  now  distinctively  given,  in  England,  to  the 
vice-chancellor  and  the  master  of  the  rolls. 

11.  In  whist  and  other  games,  one  of  the 
highest  trump  cards,  which  are  the  ace,  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  jack. 

12.  {Feudal  Law.)  A  seigniory  of  the  nobler 
sort,  having  several  inferior  lordships  and 
manors  dependent  upon  it.  Burrill. 

An  affair  of  konor,  a  dispute  to  be  decided  by  a 
duel.  —  Jl  point  of  honovy  a  scruple  arising  from  deli- 
cacy of  feeling.  —  Court  of  ?ionor,  a  court  for  regulat- 
ing matters  relating  to  the  laws  of  honor  ;  —  formerly 

a  court  of  chivalry Debt  of  honor,  a  debt  for  which 

no  security  is  required  or  given  except  that  implied 
by  honorable  dealing.  —  Honors  of  war,  distinctions 
granted  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  as  of  marching  from 
a  town,  camp,  or  intrencliment  with  all  the  insignia 
of  military  etiquette.  —  On,  or  upon,  one's  honor,  a 
form  of  protestation  for  the  truth  of  what  is  uttered 
or  declared  ;  —  used  by  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  judicial  decisions. 

Syn.  —  See  GLOEY,  Respect. 

IIHON'OR  (on'or),  v.  a.  [L.  honoro;  It.  onorare; 
Sp.Abitfar;    Fr.  honorer.']      \i.  honored;  pp. 

HONORING,  HONORED.] 

1.  To  treat  with  reverence,  respect,  or  civility ; 
to  pay  respect  or  deference  to  ;  to  hold  in  ven- 
eration or  regard ;  to  render  honor  to. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.  Ex.  xx.  ]2. 

Honor  all  men. . . .  Jionor  the  king.  1  I'ct.  ii.  17. 

2.  To  raise  to  greatness  ;  to  dignify  ;  to  exalt. 

If  any  man  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father  Jtonor.  Johnxii.  2G. 

3.  To  render  illustrious  ;  to  glorify. 

I  will  be  honored  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  host. 

Ex.  xiv.  4. 

4.  {Com.)  To  acknowledge  as  due  by  one's 
signature,  and  to  pay  at  maturity,  as  a  draft. 

II  HON'OR-A-BLE  (on'or-j-bl),  it.  [L.  honorabilis ; 
Sp.  ^  Fr.  honorable.] 

1.  Worthy  of  respect  on  account  of  high  or 
noble  qualities  ;  deserving  of  honor  ;  free  from 
reproach  ;  honest  of  purpose  ;  magnanimous. 

He  was  honorable  in  all  his  acts.        1  Mace.  xiv.  5. 

2.  Having  honor  on  account  of  rank  or  high 

station  ;  illustrious  ;  noble  ;  great. 

Kings'  daughters  were  among  thy  honorable  women. 

J's.  xiv.  9. 

3.  Conferring  honor ;  making  illustrious. 

And  honorable  wounds  from  battle  brought.       Dnjden. 

4.  Serving  as  a  token  of  honor;  suitable  to 
one's  worth  or  dignity ;  betokening  respect. 
"  Vouchsafe  her  honorable  tomb."  Spenser. 

An  honorable  conduct  let  him  have.  SliaJc. 

5.  Consistent  with  honor  ;  proceeding  from 
an  upright  motive  ;  reputable  ;  as,  ^^  Honorable 
conduct " ;  "  Honorable  courses." 

6.  Not  to  be  profaned  or  disgraced.  "  My 
chambers  are  honorable."  Shai. 

fl^=  In  England  it  is  used  as  a  style  of  nobility,  or 
implying  noble  parentage.  But  privy  councillors  are 
styled  riffht  honorable,  whether  of  noble  birth  or  not. 

—  In  tlle°United  States  it  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
those  persons  who  sustain,  or  who  have  sustained, 
high  public  odice. 

I  h6n'0R-A-BLE-N£SS   (on'or-<i-bl-nes),  n.     The 

state  or  the  quality  of  being  honorable.  "The 
honorableness  of  the  employment."     A.  Smith. 

II  h6n'OR-A-BLY  (on'or-»-ble),  ad.    In  an  honora- 

ble manner ;  with  honor  ;  reputably.        Bacon. 

11  HOJf-O-RA  'RI-  6m,  n.  [L.,  from  honor,  honor.] 
A  fee  paid  to  a  professor,  a  physician,  &c. ;  an 
honorary ;  —  originally  applied  solely  to  the  sal- 
aries of  the  great  officers  of  state  by  way  of  in- 
timation that  they  were  tendered  as  a  mark  of 
honor.  Brands. 

I  HON'p-RA-RY  (Sn'o-rj-re'),  a.     [L.  honorarim.'] 

1.  i)one  in  honor  ;  mads  in  honor. 

This  monument  is  only  honorary.  Addison. 

2.  Conferring  honor  without  emolument ;  as, 
"  An  Aonoj-ary  degree  " ;   "  Honorary  rewards." 

3.  Possessing  a  title,  place,  or  position  by 
courtesy  ;  as,  "  An  honorary  member."    Craig. 

II  h6N'0-RA-RY  (6n'o-rj-re),  n.    A  fee  ;  a  pres- 

ent ;  reward ;  honorarium.  A.  Smith. 

I  h6n'0RED  (on'ord),  p.  a.    Reverenced ;  digni- 
fied ;  'held  in  honor. 
I  hON'OR-5R  (on'or-er),  n.  One  who  honors.  Pope. 


II  HON'OR-aiV'ING  (Bn'or-giv'jng),  a.  Bestowing 
or  conferring  honor.  Shak. 

II  HON-O-eIP'IC  (Bn-o-rif'ik),  a.  [L.  hunorificus  ; 
honor,  honor,  and_/aczo,  to  make.]  Conferring 
honor  ;  honorary,     [r.]  For.  Clu.  Rev. 

II  HON'OR-LESS  (on'or-lSs),  a.  "Without  honor ;  un- 
honored.  Warburton. 

II  IlO.N"pR-P6lNT,  n.  {Her.)  The  point  immedi- 
ately above  the  centre  of  the  shield,  dividing 
the  upper  portion  into  two  equal  parts.     Craig. 

HOOD  (had,  51),  n.  [A.  S.  had ;  Dut.  heid  ;  Ger. 
lieit.l  A  suffix  signifying  state,  quality,  char- 
acter, condition  ;  as,  knightAoot^,  ch.i\ihood,  fa- 
t\iQthood.  Sometimes  it  is  written  after  the 
Dutch  form  ;  as,  maidenAearf.  Sometimes  it  is 
taken  collectively ;  as,  brotherAoo(i,  a  confrater- 
nity, sisterAoot^,  a  coippany  of  sisters. 

HOOD  (hfld),  a.  [A.  S.  hod,  a  hood ;  Ger.  hut ; 
Dut.  hoed,  a  hat ;  Dan.  hcette ;  W.  Ac*.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head,  or  kind  of  bonnet 
worn  by  women.  .        Isa.  iii.  23. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  head  and  shoulders  worn 
by  monks ;  a  cowl.  "  All  hoods  make  not 
monks."  Shak. 

3.  An  ornamental  fold  that  hangs  down  the 
back  of  a  graduate.  Johnson. 

4.  A  covering  put  upon  a  hawk's  eyes.Johnson. 

5.  Any  covering,  as  a  carriage-top,  a  com- 
panion-hatch, sky-light,  &c.  Sinimonds. 

HOOD  (hiid),  V.  u..  [i.  HOODED ;  2'P-  HOODING, 
HOODED.] 

1.  To  dress  in  a  hood.    ^^Vriav  hooded."  Pope. 

2.  To  blind  with  a  hood,  or  as  with  a  hood ; 
to  hoodwink,     "  I'll  hood  mine  eyes."       Shak. 

3.  To  cover.  *' He  7iOO(^5  the  flames."  Dryden. 

HOGD'CD  (hfld'ed),  a.  {Bot.)  Rolled  up  like  a 
hood ;  hood-shaped  ;  cucuUate.  Gray. 

HOOD'ING  (lifid-),  n.  Apiece  of  leather  connecting 
the  hand-staff  and  swingel  of  a  flail.  Sivimonds. 

HOOD'L^SS  (hud-),  a.   Having  no  hood.  Chaucer. 

IIOOD'MAN-BLIND,  n.    Blindman's  buff.    Shak. 

HOOD'MOULD  (hfld'mold),  n.  {Arch.)  A  band  or 
string  over  the  head  of  a  door,  window,  or  other 
opening  in  an  ancient  building ;  label.     Weale. 

HOOD'-MOULD-ING  (hud-),  n.  {Arch.)  The  upper 
and  projecting  moulding  of  the  arch  over  a  Gothic 
window,  &c. ;  — called  also  label-moulding,  dnp- 
moulding,  and  weat/ier-moulding.  Weale. 

HOOD'-SHEAF  (hfld'shef),  n.  Among  farmers,  a 
sheaf  used  to  cover  other  sheaves.  Loudon. 

HOOD'WINK  (hud'wink),  v.  a.  \i.  HOODWINKED ; 

pp.  HOODWINKING,  HOODWINKED.] 

1.  To  blind  by  covering  the  eyes  ;  to  hood. 

Satan  is  fain  to  hoodwink  those  that  start.    Decay  of  Pietij. 

2.  To  cover ;  to  hide.  Shak. 

3.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  deceive.  **  Hood- 
winked with  kindness."  Sidney. 

HOOF,  n.  [A.  S.  hof;  Dut.  hoef;  Ger.  huf;  Dan. 
hov  ;  Sw.  hof;  Icel.  Ao/r.] 

1.  The  hard,  horny  substance  that  covers  or 
terminates  the  feet  of  many  quadrupeds. 

2.  An  animal ;  a  beast.  Wright. 

HopF,  V.  n.  To  walk  or  move  as  cattle  ;  to  foot ; 
as  in  the  phrase,  "  To  Aoo/*  it."  Soott. 

HOOF'— BOUND,  a.  Having  dry,  contracted  hoofs, 
as  horses  by  disease.  Farrier's  Diet. 

HOOFED  (ho£t),  a.    Furnished  mth  hoofs.  Grew. 

HOOF'LipsS,  a.     Having  no  hoof.  Dr.  Allen. 

HOOF'-MARK,  m.  The  mark  of  a  hoof ;  a  track; 
hoof-tread.  Clarke. 

h66f'-SHAPED  (hafshapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
hoof.  Booth. 

HOOF'-TREAD,  n.  The  tread  of  a  hoof;  a  track; 
hoof-mark.  Clarke. 

II  HOOK  (hflk,  51)  [hSk,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  httk,  P. 
J.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb.},  n.  [A.  S.  hoc,  or  hooc  ;  Dut. 
haak ;  Dan.  Aage  ;  Sw.  hake ;  Icel.  haki.  —  Heb. 
nsn.  — Nor.  Fr.  Aofe.] 

1.  Any  thing  bent  so  as  to  catch  hold ;  as, 
"  A  fish-AooA  "  ;  "A  pot-Aooi." 

2.  An  instrument  to  cut  or  lop  with ;  a  sickle. 
Pease  are  commonly  reaped  with  a  hook.         Mortimer. 


3.  The  part  of  a  hinge  fixed  to  the  post,  and 
upon  which  a  door  or  gate  hangs.  Johnson. 

4.  An  advantage  ;  a  catch.  Smart. 

5.  {Husbandry.)  A  field  sown  two  years  in 
succession.     [Local.]  Ainsworlh. 

By  hook  or  by  crook,  in  one  way  or  another  ;  by  any 
means. 

Watch,  therefore,  in  Lent:  to  thy  sheep  go  and  look: 
For  dogs  will  have  victuals  by  hook  or  by  crook.     Tusser,  1590. 

—  "Not  far  from  Peverell'a  Crosses,  in  the  parish  of 
Egloshayle,  [Eng.]  is  a  moonstone  [granite]  cross, 
near  Mount  Charles,  called  the  'Prior's  Cross,'  on 
wliich  is  cut  a  figure  of  a  hook  and  a  crook,  in  memory 
of  the  privilege  granted  by  him  to  the  poor  of  Bodmin 
for  gathering  for  fire-boot  and  house-boot  such  boughs 
and  branches  of  such  trees,  in  liis  contiguous  wood  of 
Dunmere,  as  they  could  reach  with  a  liook  and  a  crook, 
without  further  damage  to  the  trees.  From  whence 
arose  the  Cornish  proverb,  '  They  will  have  it  by  hook 
or  by  crook.'  "  JVotes  ^  Queries,  vol.  ij.  —  "  The  origin 
of  this  proverb  has  also  been  referred  to  a  place  called 
the  Crook,  in  the  bay  of  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  over' 
against  the  tower  of  the  Hook  ;  it  being  safe  to  gain 
land  on  one  side  of  those  places,  when  the  wind  drives 

from  the  other."  JVotcs  ^-  Queries,  vol.  xiii Off  the 

hooks,  out  of  order.  Swift.    See  No.  3 On  one's  own 

hook,  on  one's  own  account. 

II  HOOK  (hiik),  V.  a.    [i.  hooked  ;  pp.  hooking, 

HOOKED.] 

1.  To  catch  with  a  hook;  as,  "  To  AooAafish." 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  hook.  Jolvnson. 

3.  To  draw  or  entrap,  as  with  a  hook.  Norris. 

4.  To  gore,  wound,  or  strike  with  a  horn  ;  as, 
"  To  be  hooked  by  a  bull." 

5.  To  steal.     [Colloquial,  TJ.  S.]         S.  Hoar. 

II  HOOK  (liflk),  V.  n.    To  bend  ;  to  he  curved ;  to 

have  a  curvature.  Smart. 

hOo' KAH,  n.      A  sort  of  tobacco-pipe  used  in 

the  East.  C.  P.  Brown. 

II  HOOKED  (hak'ed  or  htikt),  a.     1.  Bent;  curvat- 

ed;  hamate.  "  The  claws  are  AooAed."  Grew. 
2.  Furnished  with  hooks  or  instruments  to 

cut  with.     "The  Aoo Aed  chariot."  Milton. 

II  HOOK'^D-BACK  (hjik'ed-),  a.  {Bot.)  Having 
teeth,  as  a  leaf,  turned  towards  the  base ;  run- 
cinate.  Henslow, 

II  HOOK'^D-NESS  (hiik'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  bent  like  a  nook.  Johnson. 

II  HOOK'^R  (hfik'er),  re.  1.  The  person  or  thing 
that  hooks.  Todd. 

2.  A  sort  of  Dutch  vessel ;  —  called  alsoAoif- 
ker.  Chambers. 

3.  A  cant  term  for  a  shoplifter.  Wright. 

II  HOOK'LAND  (huk'liind),  n.  Land  ploughed  and 
sowed  every  year.  Crabb. 

II  HOOK'-NO^E  (hiik'noz),  n.  An  aquiline  nose ; 
a  hooked  nose.  Ash. 

II  H00K'-N6§ED  (huk'nozd),  a.  Having  the  nose 
aquiline  or  curvated,  rising  in  the  middle.    Shak. 

II  HOOK'— PIN  (huk'-),  re.  A  taper  iron  pin  with  a 
hook  head ;  — used  by  carpenters.      Simmonds. 

II  HOOK'y  (hfik'e),  a.  Relating  to,  or  having, 
hooks;  full  of  hooks.  Huloet. 

HOOJ^'DEE,  n.  An  Indian  draft  or  bill  of  ex- 
change drawn  by,  or  upon,  a  native  banker ;  — 
a  box  for  money.  Simmonds.    Brovm, 

II  HOOP  (hSp  or  hfip,  51)  [hop,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  hiip,  P.  Wb.'],  re.  [A.  S.  Aop  ;  Dut. 
hoep."] 

1.  Anything  circular  by  which  something  else 
is  bound  or  may  be  bound,  as  a  baiTel.  "A 
hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring."  Shak. 

2.  A  circular  piece  of  whalebone  or  other  ma- 
terial used  to  expand  the  skirts  in  female  attire ; 
a  farthingale  ;  crinoline.  Swift. 

II  HOOP  (hSp  or  hflp),  v.  a.  [i.  hooped  ;  pp.  hoop- 
ing, HOOPED.] 

1.  To  bind  or  enclose  with  hoops.  "A  wine- 
cask  hooped  with  iron."  Baleigh. 

2.  To  encircle  ;  to  clasp  ;  tcrsuiTOund.  Shak. 

HOOP  (hop),  n.  1.  [A.  S.  hweop,  a  cry.  —  Pr.  Aom- 
per,  to  call/]  A  shout ;  a  hoop  ;  —  written  also 
whoop.     "  With  lioops  and  hollas."  Bp.  Parker. 

2.  A  measure  containing  a  peck,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  strike.  Grose. 

3.  The  bird  otherwise  called  hoopoo.        Ray. 
Ylbbv,  V.  a.     1.  To  drive  with  a  shout ;  — written 

also  whoop.  "  Hooped  out  of  Rome."  Shak. 
2.  To  call  by  a  shout.  Johnson. 
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HOOP,  V.  n.  To  shout;  to  make  an  outcry;  — 
written  also  %o]wop.  Chaucer. 

II  HOOP'fjR,  n.     1.  One  who  hoops  casks  or  tubs  ; 

a  cooper.  Martin. 

2.  {Ornit/i.)   The  wild  swan;  Cygnus Jerus. 

1  arrell. 
HOOP'JNG-COUGIl'     (hSp'inj-kof),  n.      A   con- 
vulsive cough,  so  called  from  its  sonorous  in- 
spiration or  whoop \  pertussis;  —  ivritten' also 
whooping-cough.  —  See  Whooping-cough. 

II66'p66,   or    HOO'POE,   n. 

[Gr.  EJToif ;    L.  upupa;   Fr. 

ltuppe\  /^MjDJOe, tufted.]  {Or- 

nith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 

Passeres,  family  Upiipidce, 

and    sub-family     Vpupina, 

having  a  long,  slender  bill, 

and   a   tuft  of  feathers  on 

the  head;    Upupa  epops  of 

Linnaeus. — See  Upupinte. 
Gray. 
II  HOOP'-SKiRT  (hop  or  hup- ),     Hoopoo  iUpupa  epops). 

n.     A  frame-work  of  hoops  for  expanding  the 

skirts  of  a  lady's  dress.  Godey. 

H66'§I^R  (ha'zher),  n.  A  cant  term  for  an  in- 
habitant of  Indiana.     [U.  S.]  Hoffman. 

h66t,  v.  n.     [W.  hict.]     [i.  HOOTED  ;  pp.  hoot- 

INO,  HOOTED.] 

1.  To  shout  in  contempt  or  in  sport ;  to  yell. 
"Country  folks  who  hooted  after  me."     Sidney. 

2.  To  cry  as  an  owl.  Shak. 
HOOT,  V.  a.  To  drive  with  noise  and  shouts.  Shak. 
HOOT,   n.     A   shout  in   contempt  or   in    sport ; 

clamor ;  noise.  "  Root  of  the  rabble."  Glanville. 

HOOT'ING,  )t.     A  shout ;  a  clamor.         Cotgrave. 

h66vE,  n.  A  disease  of  cattle,  by  which  the 
stomach  or  paunch  is  inflated.  P.  Cyc. 

HOP,  V.  n.  [M.  Goth,  hup,  the  hip  ;  A.  S.  hoppan  ; 
Dut.  huppelen  ;  Ger.  hUpfen  ;  Dan.  hoppe ;  Icel. 
hoppa.^     [i.  HOPPED ;  pp.  hopping,  hopped.] 

1.  To  dance  ;  to  skip ;  to  trip. 

At  every  bridal  would  he  eing  and  hop.  Chaucer. 

I  am  delighted  to  sec  the  jay  or  the  thrush  hopping  about 

my  walks.  Spectator. 

2.  To  leap  ;  to  bound ;  to  jump  on  one  leg. 
He  could  Jiop  upon  one  leg  farther  than  I.      Goklsmit7i. 

3.  To  walk  lamely  ;  to  limp  ;  to  halt.  Dryden. 

4.  To  pick  hops.  Ogilvie. 
HOP,  V.  a.     To  impregnate  with  hops.  Mortimer. 

HOP,  n.    1.  A  dance.  Johnson. 

2.  A  jump  ;  leap  ;  jump  on  one  leg.  Addison. 

HOP,  n.    [Dut.  hop  ;  Ger.  hopfen.]     (Bot.) 

1.  A  climbing  plant  cultivated  for  its  flowers, 
which  are  used  in  bre%ving,  to  give  a  flavor  to 
malt  liquors  ;  Huinulus  lupulus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  The  flower  of  the  Hamulus  lupulus. Loudon. 
H0P'_bA0K,  n.  A  brewer's  vessel.  Simmonds. 
h6p'— BAG,  n.     A  coarse,  heavy  wrapper  used  for 

the  purpose  of  containing  hops.  Simmonds. 

H6P'-BIND,  7(.  The  stem  of  the  hop.  Blackstone. 

HOPE,  n.  [A.  S.  hopa;  Dut.  hoop,  or  hope  ;  Frs. 
hoape  ;  Dan.  haab  ;  Sw.  hopp  ;  Icel.  happ.'] 

1.  Expectation  of  good;  desire  joined  with 
belief ;  anticipation  ;  trust ;  confidence. 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 

Man  never  la,  but  always  to  be,  blest.  Pope. 

Auspieious  Hope  I  in  thy  sweet  garden  grow 
"Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every  woe.      Campbell. 

2.  That  which  gives  hope  ;  that  on  which  re- 
liance is  placed;  reliance;  dependence. 

The  hope  of  unjust  men  perishcth.  Frov.  xi.  7. 

3.  The  thing  hoped  for  ;  object  of  hope. 

She  was  hiacare,  his  hope,  and  his  delight.        Dnjclen. 

t  HOPE,  n.     A  sloping  plain  between  ridges  of 

mountains.        ^  Ainsworth. 

HOPE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  Aopjan.]  \i.  hoped;  pp. 
hoping,  hoped.] 

1.  To  live  in  expectation  of  some  good.  "  I 
will  hope  continually."  Ps.  Ixxi.  14. 

2.  To  place  confidence  in  another.  "  Let  Is- 
rael Twpe  in  the  Lord."  Ps.  cxxx.  7. 

Sjm. To  hope  and  ez-peet  both  imply  anticipation 

of  what  is  future;  and  in  proportion  as  that  anticipa- 
tion is  desirable,  we  hope  ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  cer- 
tain, we  expect.    A  person  hopes  for  what  he  desires. 


and  expects  what  he  thinks  is  likely  to  happen,  whether 
desirable  or  not. 

HOPE,  V.  a.  To  expect  with  desire ;  to  long  for. 
"  I  do  hope  good  days."  Shak. 

HOPE'-Dfi-SERT'^D,  a.  Deserted  by  hope  ;  de- 
spairing ;  nopeless.  Clarke. 

HOPE'FUL,  a.  1.  Full  of  hope ;  expecting  suc- 
cess. "  Men,  of  their  own  natural  inclination, 
hopeful  and  strongly  conceited."  Hooker. 

2.  Giving  hope ;  promising  good. 
What  to  the  old  can  greater  pleasure  be, 
Than  hopeful  and  ingenious  youth  to  see?     Denham. 

HOPE'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  hopeful  manner  ;  with 
hope.    "  We  may  hopefully  expect."  Glanville. 

HOPE'FUL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  hopeful ; 

state  of  expecting  some  good.  Wotton. 

HOPE'LipsS,  a.     1.  Being  without  hope;  having 

lost  or  given  up  hope  ;  despairing  ;  desperate. 

AlasI  lam  a  woman,  friendless, /iope^ess.  Shah. 

2.  Giving   or  inspiring  no  hope  ;   promising 
nothing  plea.sing. 

The  hopeless  word  of  never  to  return.  Stuik. 

HOPE'IifSS-LY,  ad.     In  a  hopeless  manner. 

HOPE'LPSS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hope- 
less ;  desperation.  More. 

HOP'jpR,  H.     One  who  hopes,  Sioift. 

HOP'— FAC-TOR,  n.  A  dealer  in  hops.  Simmonds. 

HOP'-GAR-DEN  (hop'giir-dn),  n.  A  garden  in 
which  hops  are  raised.  Todd. 

HOP'— GROUND,  n.  Land  appropriated  to  raising 
hops  ;  hop-yard.  Miller. 

HOP'-HORN'BEAM,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  of  the 
American  iron-wood  ;   Ostrya  J'irginica.  Gray. 

HOP'ING-LY,  ad.    With  hope.  Hammond, 

HOP'ITE,  m.  {Min.)  A  transparent,  light-colored 
mineral,  containing  phosphoric  acid  and  oxide 
of  zinc,  with  a  small  portion  of  cadmium  ;  —  so 
named  from  Prof.  Hope,  of  Edinburgh.     Dana. 

HOP'LITE,  n.  [Gr.  hjrl.iTtjs ;  H>.a,  implements  of 
war.]  One  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  in  an- 
cient Greece.  Brande. 

HOP'-OAST  (hop'ost),  ™.  A  kiln  for  drying  hops. 
[Kent,  Eng.]  Todd. 

HOP'O-MY-THUMB'  (-thiim),  «.  Avery  diminu- 
tive person  ;  a  dwarf.     [Local.]  Halliwell. 

h6P'P5R,  n.     [A.  S.  hoppere,  a  hopper,  dancer.] 

1.  One  who  hops.  Tyrwhitt. 

2.  'The  box,  frame,  or  funnel  for  supplying 
corn  to  a  mill,  fuel  to  a  close  furnace,  &c.  Grew. 

3.  A  basket  for  carrying  seed  ;  —  sometimes 
written  hoppet.  Grose. 

H0P'P{;R— BOY,  n.  A  kind  of  rake  moving  circu- 
larly, and  used  to  spread  meal  or  flour  for  dry- 
ing in  mills,  while  at  the  same  time  it  pushes  it 
towards  an  opening  in  the  centre,  through  which 
it  falls.  Craig. 

H0P'P5R§,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  play  in  which  per- 
sons hop  on  one  leg ;  hop-scotch ;  —  commonly 
called  Scotch-hoppers.  Johnson. 

HOP'P^T,  11.     1.  A  hand  basket.  Halliwell. 

2.  A  dish  used  by  miners  to  measure  their 
ore  in.  Halliwell. 

HOP'-PICK-?R,  n.     One  who  gathers  hops. 

HOP'PING,  TC.     1.  Act  of  one  who  hops  :  a  dance. 

2.  A  meeting  or  assembly  for  dancing.  Brand. 

3.  The  act  of  picking  hops.  Ogilvie. 

HOP'PLE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hoppan,  to  hop  ;  Dut. 
huppelen.  —  See  HoEm,E,  and  Hop.] 

1.  To  tie  together  the  feet  of ;  to  fetter,  as  an 
animal.  Grose. 

2.  To  manacle,  as  a  prisoner.  Halliwell. 

HOP'PLES,  n.  pi.  Fetters  for  the  legs  of  horses 
or  other  animals,  turned  out  to  graze.    Brande. 

HOP'PO,  n.     1.  A  collector.     [China.]      Malcom. 
2.  A  tribunal  that  has  in  charge  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  of  the  government,  derived 
from  navigation  and  trade.  [China.]  Ljungstedt. 

HOP'-PdCK-^T,  n.    See  Hop-bag.      Simmotids. 

h6p'— POLE,  ».  The  pole  which  supports  the  hop. 

h6p'-SC6tch,  n.  A  game. — See  Hoppers.  Todd. 


HfiP'-SET-T^R,  n.  A  laborer  or  an  instrument 
employed  to  set  hops.  Simmonds. 

h6p'— VINE,  M,    The  vine  which  bears  hops. 

HOP'— YARD,  n.  Ground  in  which  hops  are  plant- 
ed ;  hop-ground.  B.  Jonson. 

HO'RAL,  a.  [L.  /lora,  an  hour.]  Relating  to  an 
hour  ;  horary.     '*  Horal  orbit.  *  Prior. 

HO'RAL-LY,  ad.  By  the  hour;  hourly.  Cockeram. 

H6'RA-RY  [lio'rj-re,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wr. ; 
liHr'^-re,  Sm.],  a.  [h.  horarius ;  Ao?'a,  an  hour  ; 
It.  orario ;  Sp.  horario  ;  Fr.  horaire.^ 

1.  Relating  to  an  hour ;  hourly.  "  Horary 
predictions."  Spectator. 

2.  Continuing  an  hour.  "  Horary  or  soon 
decaying  fruits  of  summer."  Browne. 

HORDE  (hord),  n.  [Tartarian.]  A  migratory  na- 
tion, or  body  of  men,  like  the  Tartars,  who  ex- 
ist by  plunder  and  rapine ;  a  clan  ;  a  migratory 
crew ;  a  gang. 

His  [a  Tartar  duke's]  horde  consisted  of  about  a  thousand 
households  of  a  kindred.  Purchas,  1G17. 

HOR'DE-INE,  n.  [L.  hordeum,  barley.]  A  mod- 
ification of  starch,  constituting  about  fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  barley  meal.  Proust. 

HOR-DE'g-LfjM,  or  HOR'DE-O-LUM  [hpr-de'o- 
iuni,  C.  Wr.  Dunglison;  Iiijr'de-o-Ium,  Sm.. 
Brande'], n.  [L. ;  dim.  of  hordeum,  barley.]  (Med.) 
A  tumor  on  the  eyelid,  somewhat  resembling  a 
barley-corn  ;  a  little  boil  projecting  fronr  the  edge 
of  the  eyelid,  and  commonly  called  a  stye. Brande. 

t  HORE,  or  HOORE,  n.  [A.  S.  hure.]  The  old 
word  for  whore.  Todd. 

HORE'HOUND,  «.      {Bot.)    A  name   applied  to 

plants  of  the  geuerti  Man-zibiuTn  and  Ballofa; 

—  written  also  hoarhound.  Gray. 

White  horehound,  common  horehound,  or  Marru- 

Mum  vulgare Black  horehound,  or  Fetid  horehound, 

Balota  nigra.  Gray. 

HO-Rl'ZON  [ho-ri'zun,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.  C.  Wr. ;  ho-rl'zun  or  hSr'e-zun,  P. ;  h5r'e- 
zon  or  ho-ri'zon,  Wb.'],  n.  [Gr.  bpi^tav  ;  hpi^u),  to 
bound ;  L.  horizon ;  It.  orizonte ;  Sp.  hoHzonte ; 
Fr.  horizon.l 

1.  A  plane  which  is  a  tangent  to  the  earth's 
surface  at  the  place  of  the  spectator,  extended 
on  all  sides  till  it  is  bounded  by  the  sky ;  — 
called  the  sensible  horizon.  Brande. 

2.  An  imaginary  great  circle,  whose  plane 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  whose 
poles  are  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  which  di- 
vides the  globe  or  sphere  into  two  equal  parts 
or  hemispheres  ;  —  being  parallel  to  the  sensible 
horizon,  and  called  the  rational  horizon.  Brande. 

JB^  "  This  word  was,  till  of  late  years,  universally 
pronounced,  in  prose,  with  the  accent  on  tlie  first  syl- 
lable ;  and  Sliakspeare,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  has  im- 
properly placed  it  so  in  verse  :  — 

When  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 

Above  the  borders  of  this  horizon. 

We  '11  forward  towards  Warwick  and  his  mates. 

With  respect  to  the  propriety  of  this  pronunciation, 
it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
more  agreeable  to  the  genuine  analogy  of  English 
orthoepy  than  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
of  a  trisyllable  when  the  middle  syllable  does  not  end 
with  a  consonant.  But  another  rule,  almost  as  con- 
stantly, counteracts  this  analogy;  —  when  the  word 
is  perfectly  Latin  or  Greek,  and  the  accent  is  on  the 
penultimate,  then  we  generally  follow  the  accentua- 
tion of  those  languages.  Poets  have  so  universally 
placed  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this  word, 
and  this  pronunciation  has  so  classical  an  air,  as  to 
render  the  other  accentuation  vulgar."   Walker. 

H0R-!-Z6N'TAL,  a.     1.  Near  the  horizon. 


As  when  the  sun.  new  risen. 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air. 


Milton, 


2.  Parallel  to  the  horizon ;  level ;  —  opposed 
to  perpendicular;  as,  "  A  horizontal  line." 

The   state   of   being 
Phil.  Jour. 


HOR-I-ZON-TAL'I-TY, 
horizontal.     [R.] 


HOR-I-ZON'TAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  horizontal  manner. 

HORN,  n.  [M.  Goth,  haurns ;  A.  S.  horn ;  Dut. 
hoorn ;  Frs.  hoarn ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  §  Icel. 
horn.l 

1.  "The  hard,  pointed  substance  which  grows 
on  the  heads  of  some  quadrupeds. 

2.  A  wind  instrument  of  music,  formerly 
made  of  horn,  now  generally  of  brass.  "  With 
horns  and  hounds."  Dryden. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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3.  A  drinking  cup  ;  — probably  so  called  from 
being  made  of  born.  **  Horns  of  mead  and 
ale."  Mason's  Notes  oit  Gray. 

4i.  A  feeler  of  a  snail  or  of  an  insect.  "The 
tender  7ior?is  of  cockled  snails."  Shak. 

5.  The  extremity  of  the  lunar  crescent. 

Ere  ten  moons  had  flharpened  either  horn.       Bnidcn. 

6.  An  imaginary  antler  of  a  cuckold. 

I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad.  Shdk. 

7.  A  winding  branch  of  a  stream, 

"With  sevenfold  horns  mysterious  Nile 

Surrounds  the  skirts  of  Egypt's  fruitful  soil.        Dn/den. 

8.  [Bot.)  A  spur  or  similar  appendage.  Gray. 
To  pull  in  the  homs^  to  repress  one's  ardor.      See 

No.  4.  —To  take  a  horn,  to  drink.  [Vulgar.]  See  No.  3. 

HORN,  V.  a.     To  bestow  horns  upon.     5.  Jonson. 

HORN'BEAK,  n.     {Ich.)  The  gar-fish.  Ainsworth. 

HORN'BEAM,  n.  A  genus  of  trees,  the  wood  of 
which  is  vvhite,  and  of  a  fine,  close  texture  ; 
iron-wood;  Carpinus.  Gray. 

fl®=-  Hop  hornbeam^  a  genus  of  slender  trees  with 
very  hard  wood,  brownish,  finely-fnrrowed  bark} 
Ostrya.  Gray. 

HORN'-BEAST,  n.    An  animal  with  horns.  Shak. 

HORN' BILL,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  coni- 
rostral  bird  of  the  order  Passe- 
reSf  family  Bucej'otidcc,  sub-fam- 
ily BueerotincBj  or  genus  Buceros, 
having  a  long,  large,  compressed 
bill,  more  or  less  curved  or  fal- 
cated, and  base  surmounted  by  a 
casque,  or  helmet-like  protuber- 
ance. — See  BucerotinjTd.  Gray. 

HORN'BLENDE,w.  (Mn.)  A  min- 
eral containing  silica,  magnesia, 
lime,  iron,  and  sometimes  alu-  Hombill  (la- 
mina and  manganese,  the  dif-  c&os  rhmoceros.y 
ferent  varieties  being  called  tremolite,  actino- 
lite,  anthophyllite,  asbestos,  &c,  Dana. 

The  name  hornblende,  as  originally  applied,  belonged  only 
to  the  dark-green  and  black  varieties.  .  .  .  Green  or  b'     * 

'  "  '  ■     '55; 


.  Green  or  black 
hornblende  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  sienite  and  green- 
stone. Darui. 


HOEN'BLENDE-SgHIST',  n. 
riety  of  hornblende. 


{Min.)  A  slaty  va- 
Brande. 


Relating  to,  or  containing, 
P.  Cyc. 

[A.  S.  horn-blawere.']  One 
Todd. 


IIORN-BLEN'DIC,  a. 
hornblende. 

HORN'-BLOW-jpE,  n. 
who  blows  a  horn. 

HORN'BOOK  (-bilk),  n.  The  first  book  of  chil- 
dren, which  used  to  be  covered  with  horn,  to 
keep  it  unsoiled;  a  primer. 

He  tcaclies  boys  tlie  hornbook.  Shale. 

HORN'— BtJG,  n.  (Ent.)  A  name  gi\'en  to  certain 
species  of  beetles  having  jaws  resembling  the 
horns  of  a  stag.  Harris. 

HORN'-DIS-TEM'PJgR,  n.  A  disease  mcident  to 
horned  cattle,  afi'ecting  the  pith  of  the  horn, 
which  it  insensibly  wastes,  and  leaves  the  horn 
hollow.  ■  London  Ency. 

HORN'JD,  a.    1.  Furnished  with  a  horn.  Spenser. 
2.  Shaped  like  a  horn  or  cresent. 

The  liomed  moon  to  shine  by  night.  Milton. 

noRN'5D-NESS,  re.    The  state  of  being  horned. 

"The  liornedness  of  the  new  moon."     Srande. 

HORN'JD-POP'PY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
that  bear  pretty  flowers ;  horn-poppy ;  Glau- 
cium.  Farm.  Ency. 

HOBN'pD-SCREAM'eR,  n.  {Ornith.')  An  extraor- 
dinary bird  of  the  order  GralliB  and  family  Pal- 
amedeidce ;  kamichi.  —  See  Kamichi.         Ch'ay. 

HORN'^R,  re.     1.  One  who  works  or  deals  in  horn. 

The  part  of  the  hide  made  use  of  by  homers.  Grew. 

2.  One  who  blows  the  horn.  Sherwood. 

HOR'N^T,  re.  [A.  S.  hyrnet ;  Dut.  horzel;  Ger. 
horniss.]  (Ent.)  A  large,  stinging  insect  of  the 
genus  Vespa,  or  ioasp  ;  —  so  called  from  its  an- 
tennae, or  horns.  Brande. 

HOR'N^T-FLY,  re.     A  large  sort  of  fly.  Hill. 

HORN'-FISH,  11.  {Ich.)  The  gar-fish;  Belone 
vulgaris.  Yarrell. 

HOEN'FOOT  (-fflt),  u.  Havinghornyfeet.HafetotV;. 

HORN '{-FY,  V.  a.  To  bestow  horns  upon  ;  to  horn  ; 
—  used  ludicrously.  Beau.  §  Fl. 


HORN'JNG,  re.  1.  Appearance  of  the  moon  in- 
creasing. Gregory. 
2.  {IScotHsh  Law.)  A  warrant,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  charge  persons  to  pay,  or  perform 
deeds  within  a  prefixed  time,  upon  pain  of  being 
declared  outlaw,  and  having  their  goods  dis- 
trained. BurriH. 

HORN'ISH,  a.   Resembling  horn  ;  homy.  Sandys. 

HOR'NJ-TO,  re.  [Sp.  homo,  an  oven.]  {Geol.)  An 
oven-like  cavity  in  volcanic  regions.  hyell. 

HORN'-LEAD,  re.     Chloride  of  lead.  Clarke. 

HORN'I-^SS,  a.  [A.  S.  hornleas.']  Having  no 
horns;  as,  "  A /ioy-refoss  animal."       Goldsmith. 

HORN'L^T,  n.     A  little  horn.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

HORN'-MAD,  a.     Mad  from  cuckoldora.       Shak. 

H0EN'-MAK-]JR,  n.     A  maker  of  horns,  or  of 

cuckolds.  Shak. 

HORN'-MER'OU-EY,  re.  (Mm.)  Protochloride  of 
mercury,  or  native  calomel,  which,  when  fused, 
has  the  appearance  of  horn.  Dana. 

HORN'-OWL,  I  n.  {  Ornith.)  A  name  applied  to 
HORN'^D— oWl,  )  several  species  of  owls  which 
have  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  head  resembling 
horns,  and  especially  to  the  great  owl,  eagle- 
owl,  or  Bvho  maximum,  and  to  the  Bid}0  Virgln- 
ianus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

HORN'-PIKE,  ».  (Ich.)  Another  name  for  the 
gar-fish  ;  Esox  beloiie  of  Linnaeus.     Simmonds. 

HORN'PiPE,  re.  1.  A  "Welsh  wind  instrument ; 
a  kind  of  pipe.  "  Trumpet  and  "Welsh  harp, 
hunting  horn  and  hornpipe."  Tatler. 

2.  A  lively  air  or  tune ;  a  dancing-tune. 

A  lusty  tabiere, 
That  to  thee  many  a  hoi^ipipe  played.  Spenser. 

3.  A  characteristic  British  dance.  '*  Florinda 
danced  the  Derbyshire  hornpipe.'*  Taller. 

HORN'— POCK,  re.  A  form  of  small-pox,  or  a  varie- 
ty of  the  varicella.  Dunglison. 

h6RN'-P6p-P"Y,  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
horned  poppy ;  Glaucium.  Gray. 

HORN'-POUT,  re.  {Ich.)  The  common  name  of 
the  Pimelodus  cattus  ;  pout ;  bull-head  ;  cat- 
fish. Storer. 

In  the  great  western  rivers,  the  catfish,  often  eight  feet  in 
length,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mammoth  ftom-7Jout. 

J.  7.  a  Smith. 

HORN'-QUlCK'SIL-VJE,  re.  See  Hokn-mee- 
CURY.  Dana. 

HORN§,  re.  pi.  {Mining.)  The  guides  for  the  ropes 
on  the  drum.  Simmonds. 

HORN'-SHAV-!NG§,  re.  pi.  The  scrapings  of  horn 
or  of  hartshorn.  B.  Jonson. 

HORN'-SIL-VJfR,  re.  {Min.)  A  white  or  brown-( 
ish  mineral,  sectile  like  wax  or  horn  ;  chloride 
of  silver.  Ure. 

HOEN'-SLATE,  re.  A  gray,  silicious  stone.  Wright. 

HOEN'-SP66n,  re.     A  spoon  made  of  horn. 

HORN'STONE,  re.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  quartz  re- 
sembling flint,  but  more  brittle ;  —  called  also 
chert.  Dana. 

HORN'WORK  (-vvurk),  n.  A  work,  in  fortifica- 
tion, having  angular  points  or  horns  :  —  an  out- 
work composed  of  two  demi-bastions  joined  by 
a  curtain.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

H6RN'"W0RT  (-wUrt),  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbs 
growing  under  water,  in  ponds  or  slow-flowing 
streams ;  Ceratophyllum.  &ray. 

H6RN'"WRACK  (-i«k),  re.    A  coralline.       Wright. 

HOR'NY,  a.     1.  Consisting  of  horn  or  of  horns. 
Points  out  tlie  homy  spoils  that  graced  the  wall.       Gwj. 

2.  Resembling  horn. 

And  saw  the  ravens  with  their  homy  beaks.        Milton. 

3.  Hard  as  horn  ;  callous. 

Then  clinched  a  hatchet  in  liis  homy  fist.        Dryden. 
Homy  frog,  the  prominence  in  tlie  hollow  of  a 


horse's  foot. 


Loudon. 


loj,  J.  E.  Ja, ;  lio'ro-loj,  S.],  re.  [Gr.  i)fol6y,iiv ; 
won,  an  hour,  and  Uyut,  to  tell ;  L.  hoi-ologium ; 
Fr.  horloge.]  A  clock,  a  watch,  or  other  ma- 
chine for  measuring  time ;  a  time-piece.    Shak. 

HO-ROL'0-(^(;r,  re.     A  watchmaker.     Simmonds. 

HOR-p-LOC^'lC,         J„.    lGv.&po>.oyt.6<;-L.horo- 

h6E-0-L6^'[-CAL,  )  lopictis.]       Relating    to    a 

clock,  watch,  or  other  mstrument  for  measuring 

time,  or  to  horology.  Blactcstone. 

H6R-0-LO-g(!-5G'RA-PH5E,  re.  [See  Hohologi- 
OGitAPHY.]     A  clock  or  dial  maker.     Maunder. 

HOR-O-LO-giJ-O-GRAPH'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
art  of  dialling. 

HOR-O-LO-gi-OG'EA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  Si^oUyiov,  a 
horologe,  and  ypaipiji,  to  describe ;  Fr.  horologi- 
ographie.']  An  account  of  instruments  that  tell 
the  hours  ;  —  also,  the  art  of  constructing  dials  ; 
horography.  "    " 


HO-EOG'R  A-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  iSpa,  an  hour,  and  ypdif  w, 
to  describe  ;  Fr.  horographie.'] 

1.  An  account  of  tlie  hours.  Chaucer. 

2.  The   art  of    drawing  hour-lines,  or  con- 
structing dials  Wright. 

HOR'0-LopE  [h8r'o-loj,  W.  P.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  hor'o- 


HO-ROL'O-piST,  re.  One  who  is  versed  in  horology. 

HOR-O-LO'pi-UiM,  re.     [L.,  horologe..']     {Astron.) 

A  southern  constellation.  Hind. 

HO-ROL'O-gy  [ho-rSl'o-je,  W.  P.  Ja.  Wr. ;  lio'ro- 
jo-je,  iS. ;  ho-ro-loj'e,  K.  ;  h5r'o-loj-e,  Sm.'\,  n. 
[See  Horologe.] 

1.  f  A  timepiece  ;  a  clock  ;  a  watch. 

Before  the  days  of  Jerome  there  were  Jioroloffies.  Browne. 

2.  The  art  of  constructing  timepieces. 

HO-ROM'^-T^R,  re.  [Gr.  Ufa,  an  hour,  and  fit- 
rpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  hours.  Maunder. 

H0-E0M':E-TRY,  re.  The  art  of  measuring  time 
by  hours  and  subordinate  divisions.    Simmonds. 

HP-R6p'TF,R,  re.  [Gr.  Sipa,  an  hour,  and  Hi^^s,  the 
eye.]  {Optics.)  A  right  line  drawn  through 
the  point  where  the  two  optic  axes  meet,  paral- 
lel to  that  which  joins  the  two  pupils.       Crahh. 

HOR'O-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  wpoffKoTraf ;  w,oa,  an  hour, 
and  uKonifa,  to  observe  ;  Fr.  horoscope,'] 

1.  (Astral.)  The  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies, as  observed  at  the  hour  of  birth,  or  any 
particular  moment ;  horoscopy. 

Augustus . . .  divulged  his  horoscope  and  the  ascendant  of 
his  nativity.  Holland. 

2.  A  diagram,  noting  the  position  of  the  stars 
at  certain  times,  used  by  the  old  astrologers  in 
casting  nativities.  Fairholt. 

HOR'p-SCOP-jpR,  re.  One  versed  in  horoscopy; 
horoscopist.  Shaftesbury. 

H0-R6s'C0-PIST,  re.     A  horoscoper.  Bailey. 

HO-EOS'CO-PY,  re.     Aspect  of  the  planets  at  the 

time  of  birth;  horoscope.  Hudibras. 

The  aspect  of  the  stars  at  their  nativity,  which  was  called 

horoscopy.  Hobbes. 

tHOR-REN'DOUS,  u..    Dreadful ;  fearful.    Watts. 

HOR'RfNT,  a.    [L.  horrens.]    Pointed  outwards  ; 

standing  out  like  bristles.  Akenside. 

With  bright  emblazonry  and  horrent  arms.  Milton. 

HOR'RJ-BLE  (lior're-bl),  a.  [L.  horribilis  ;  It.  or- 
ribile  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  hon^le.]  Tending  to  excite 
horror ;  dreadful ;  dire ;  direful ;  terrible  ;  fright- 
ful ;  horrid ;  shocking  ;  hideous  ;  terrific. 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 

As  one  great  furnace  flamed.  Milton. 

HOE'EI-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  hor- 
rible ;  dreadfulness  ;  terribleness  ;  hideousness. 

HOR'RI-BLY,  ad.     In  a  horrible  manner. 

HOR'RTD,  a.     [L.  horridus  ;  It.  oiTido;  Sp.  hor- 
.  rido.'i 

1.  t  Rough ;  rugged. 

Horrid  with  fern  and  intricate  with  thorn.        Dryden, 

2.  Frightful ;  hideous  ;  dreadful ;  terrible ; 
terrific ;  horrible. 

Not  in  the  legions 
Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damned.        Sliak. 

3.  Shocking  ;  ofl^ensive  ;  repulsive  ;  unpleas- 
ing;  disagreeable.     [Colloquial.] 

Already  I  your  tears  survey, 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Feaeful. 
HOR'RID-I.Y,  ad.    In  a  horrid  manner.         Shak. 
HOR'RID-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  horrid  ; 
hideousness;  enormity.'  Hammond. 
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HORRIFIC 

HOR-RIF'JC,  a.  [L.  horHJlcus.]  Causing  horror  ; 
terrible.     *'  His  jaws  horrific."  Thomson. 

HOR'RJ-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  horror^  horror,  and  facio, 
to  make.]  \i.  hoiirified  ;  pp.  hoiirifying, 
HOimiPiED.]  To  impress  with  dread  or  horror  ; 
to  fill  with  horror.  Ec.  Rev. 

HOR-RiP-I-LA'TION',n.  [L.  horripilatin  ;  horreo^ 
to  stand  erect,  and  ji?iZ«s,  the  hair.]  {Med.)  The 
standing  of  the  hair  on  end ;  a  bristling  of  the 
hair ;  a  chilling  or  shuddering  sensation. ^ranrfe. 

t  HOR-RIS'O-NANT,  a.     Horrisonous.        Blount. 

t  HOR-RIS'O-NOUS,  a.  [L.  horrisonus  ;  horreo,  to 
be  terrible,  and  sonus^  a  sound.]  Having  a 
horrid  sound ;  sounding  dreadfully.  Bailey. 

HOR'ROR,ra.  [Gr.  ofi^iaUa  ;  L.  horror  ;  It.  07rore  ; 
Sp.  horror  ;  Fr.  horreur.] 

1.  The  passion  produced  by  terrible  and  hate- 
ful objects  ;  terror  mixed  with  detestation. 

Mc  damp  horror  chilled 
At  such  bold  words,  vouched  with,  a  deed  so  bold.  Milton. 

2.  Dreadful  thoughts  or  sensations. 

I  have  supped  full  with  horrors.  Shah. 

3.  That  which  causes  horror;  dreadful  scenes ; 
gloom ;  dreariness. 

A  song  that  would  have  charmed  the  infernal  goda. 

And  banished  horror  from  the  dark  abodes.  Dryden. 

4.  {Med.)  A  shuddering  or  chilliness  preced- 
ing fever ;  horripilation.  Dunglison. 

The  horrorsj  the  common  name  for  the  disease 
caused  by  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits  j  delirium 
tremens. 

IIORS  DE  COMBAT  (hbr'*de-k5m-ba').  [Fr.]  Out 
of  condition  to  fight. 

HORSE,  n.  [A.  S.,  Old  Dut.,  Old  Ger.,  §  Icel. 
hors  ;  Ger.  ross,  a  steed  ;  Dan.  hest ;  Sw.  hdst. 
—  It.  rozza^  an  old  horse ;  Fr.  rosse,  a  jade.] 

1.  A  well-known  quadruped,  of  the  genus 
Equus,  used  for  draught,  for  burden,  and  for 
riding  with  the  use  of  a  saddle  ;  —  chiefly  char- 
acterized by  a  broad,  undivided  hoof,  six  cutting 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  two  very  small  tusks  or  ca- 
nines, grinders  with  a  flat  crown,  presenting, 
when  worn,  different  figures,  and  by  a  small  and 
simple  stomach.  Maunder. 

He  too  is  witness,  noblest  of  the  train 

That  wait  on  man,  the  flight-performing  horse.  Coivper. 

2.  Cavalry,  or  soldiers  on  horseback;  horse- 
men. 

The  armies  were  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
thousand  horse  and  foot.  Bacon. 

We  say  a  thousand  Jiorse  or  foot,  referring  to  cavalry  or 
infantry.  Grant. 

3.  A  frame  or  machine  by  which  something  is 
supported,  as  garments,  the  paper  of  a  printer, 
wood  or  timber  for  sawing,  &c.  Johnson. 

4.  A  wooden  machine  on  which  soldiers  ride 
by  way  of  punishment ;  —  called  also  a  timber- 
mare.  Johnson. 

5.  (Astron.)  A  constellation.  Creech. 

6.  {Naut.)  A  foot-rope,  or  rope  stretching 
along  a  yard  to  support  the  feet  of  seamen  when 
reefing  or  furling  a  sail.  Dana. 

To  take  horse,  to  set  out  to  ride.  Addison.  —  To  be 
covered,  as  a  mare.  —  (Miv.ing.)  To  divide  into 
branches,  as  a  vein.     Tomlinson. 

,8Sr  This  word  is  used  in  composition,  often  to  de- 
note something  large  or  coarse. 

HORSE,  V.  a.    [i.  HOUSED  ;  pp.  HORSING,  HORSED.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  horse  ;  to  mount  upon  a 
horse.  *'A  gentleman  proudly  horsed  and 
armed."  Bacon. 

2.  To  carry  on  the  back.  "  Horsing  the  deer 
on  his  own  back."  Butler. 

3.  To  ride  or  sit  astride  upon. 

stalls,  bulks,  windows 
Are  smothered,  leads  are  filled,  and  ridges  horsed 
With  variable  complexions,  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.  SJiah. 

4.  To  cover,  as  a  mare.  Mortimer. 
HORSE,  V.  n.  To  get  on  horseback.  SheHon. 
HORSE'-Ant  (12),  n.     A  species  of  large  ant ; 

horse-emmet;  Formica  nifa.  Eng.  Cyc. 

HORSE'bACK,  n.  The  back  of  a  horse;  the  pos- 
ture or  state  of  being  on  a  horse  ;  —  commonly 
used  with  on. 

If  your  ramble  was  on  horseback,  I  am  glad  of  it,  on  ac- 
count of  your  health.  Swift. 

HORSE'-BALM,  «.     A  genus  of  strong- scented 
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perennials,  with  large  ovate  leaves  and  yellow- 
ish ilowers ;  Collinsonia.  Gray. 

HORSE'-BAR^E,  «.  A  barge  towed  by  horses  on 
a  canal  or  narrow  river.  Simmonds. 

HOKSE'-BAR-RACKS,  ii.pl.  Barracks  for  cavalry. 

HOESE'BEAN,  n.  A  kind  of  bean,  usually  given 
to  horses.  Mortimer. 

HORSE'-BLAN-KpT  (-bliiiig-ket),  n.  A  blanket 
to  cover  a  horse. 

HOKSE'-BLOCK,  n.  A  block,  foot-stone,  or  step, 
used  in  mounting  a  horse.  Johnson. 

HORSE'-BOAT,  /i.  1.  A  boat  used  to  convey 
horses.  Johnson. 

2.  Aboatmoved  by  a  horse  or  by  horses. 

HORSE'— BOY,  n.  A  boy  who  takes  care  of  horses ; 

a  stable-boy  ;  a  groom.  Knolles. 

HORSE'-BRAM-BLE,  is.     A  species  of  brier  ;  the 

wild  rose.  Grose. 

HORSE'— BREAK-JR,  71.  Atamer  of  horses.  Creeeh. 
HORSE'— CAR,  re.     A  car  drawn  by  a  hoj-se. 

HORSE'-CART,  re.  A  cart  of  a  size  suitable  to 
be  drawn  by  one  horse. 

HORSE'-CHEST-NUT,  re.  {Bot.)  A  handsome 
flowering  tree  and  its  nut ;  —  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  practice  among  the 
Turks  of  feeding  their  horses  on  the  seeds  of 
this  tree  ;  ^Hscalus  hippocastatmm.     Eng.  Cyc. 

HORSE'-CLOTH,  re.  A  cloth  used  for  covering  a 
horse. 


HORSE'-COURS-^R,  re.    1.  One  who  runs  horses, 

or  who  keeps  horses  for  the  race.  Johnson, 

2.  One  who  deals  in  horses.  L' Estrange. 

HORSE'— CRAB,  re.     A  kiug-crab.  Ainsioorth. 

HORSE'-CU'CUM-B^R,  re.  A  large,  green  cucum- 
ber. Mortimer. 

HOESE'-DEAL-^R,  re.     One  who  deals  in  horses. 

HORSB'-DOC-TOR,  re.  One  whose  business  is 
the  curative  treatment  of  horses.  Booth. 

HORSE'-DRENCH,  re.     Physic  for  a  horse.  Shak. 

HORSE'-DfjNG,  re.     The  excrement  of  horses. 

HORSE'-EM-MgT,  re.  A  large  kind  of  emmet ; 
horse-ant ;  Formica  ritfa.  Johnson. 

HORSE'-PACB,  re.  A  face  like  that  of  a  horse ; 
a  large  and  indelicate  face.  Johnson. 

HORSE'-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  a  long,  coarse 
face  ;  ugly.  Craig. 

HORSE'— fAiR,  re.  A  place  or  fair  at  which  horses 
are  sold.  Jones. 

HOESE'-FLESH,  re.     The  flesh  of  horses.  Bacon. 

HORSE'-FLY,  re.  A  gad-fly.  Harris. 

HOESE'FOOT  (-fut),  «.  1.  {Bot.)  A  low  peren- 
nial herb  with  horizontal  creeping  root-stocks  ; 
coltsfoot.  Ainsworth. 

2.  The  common  name  of  a  crustacean,  of  the 
genus  Limulus ;  king-crab  ;  horse-shoe ;  Limu- 
Iv^  Americamis; — so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  Bartlett. 

HOESE'-pEN'TIAN  (-jen'shsin),  re.  A  genus  of 
coarse,  hairy,  perennial  herbs  ;  feverwort ;  Tri- 
osteum.  Gray. 

HORSE'-GUARD§  (-g'irdz),  re.  pi.  A  body  of  cav- 
alry forming  the  life-guard  of  the  English  sov- 
ereign. 

In  England,  the  guards  (otherwise  called  honsehold  troops) 
consist  of  the  life-guards,  the  royal  regiment  oihorse-rjuardit, 
and  three  regiments  of  foot-guards.  Brande. 

HORSE'-HAIR,  re.     The  hair  of  horses.    Dryden. 

HORSE'HEEL,  re.     {Bot.)  An  herb.       Ainsworth. 

HORSE'-HIRE,  re.  A  charge  for  the  use  of  a  horse. 

HORSE'-HOE,  re.  A  sort  of  hoe  or  harrow  draivn 
by  a  horse.  Loudon. 

H6RSE'-J6CK-5Y,  re.  One  who  trains,  rides,  or 
deals  in  horses.  Booth. 

HORSE'-JOCK'BY-SHIp,  re.  The  state  or  quality 
of  a  horse-jockey.  Knox. 

HORSE'-KEEP-?R,  re.  One  employed  to  take 
care  of  horses  ;  a  groom.  Burton. 
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t  HORSE'-KNAVE  (-iiav),  n.     A  groom.     Gotoer. 

HORSe'-KNOP  (nop),  re.  {Bot.)  Knapweed  ;  Cen- 
tauria  nigra.  Wright. 

HOESE'-LAUGH  (-mf),  re.  A  loud,  coarse,  or 
rude  laugh.  Pope. 

HORSE'-LEECH,  re.   1.  A  kind  of  large  leech  that 

bites  horses.  Prov.  xxx.  15. 

2.  A  horse-doctor ;  a  farrier.  Ainsworth. 

HORSE'-LEECH'^R-Y,  re.  The  art  of  curing  the 
diseases  of  horses.  Crabb. 

HORSE'L^SS,  a.     Without  a  horse.  Coioper. 

HOKSE'-LIT-TeR,  re.  A  carriage  hung  upon 
poles  and  borne  by  and  between  two  horses. 
"  Carried  in  a  horse-litter."  2  Mace.  ix.  8. 

HORSE'-LOAD,  re.  As  much  as  a  horse  can  car- 
ry.    "  Their  horse-load  of  citations."      Milton. 

fHORSE'LY,  a.  Having  the  good  qualities  of  a 
horse ;  —  applied  to  a  horse  as  manly  is  to  a 
"'*"•  Chaucer. 

H0RSE'-MACK'ER-5L,  re.   (Ich.)  A  gigantic  kind 

of  mackerel ;    Thynnus  vulgaris  :  —  also  the  blue- 

fl^h  ;  Temnodon  saltator.  Storer. 

HOESE'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  horsemen  1.  One  who 
rides  on  horseback ;  a  rider.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  serves  in  wars  on  horseback  ;  a 
mounted  soldier.  "  Horsemen  on  one  side  and 
foot  on  the  other."  Hay  ward. 

3.  A  variety  of  pigeon. 

HORSE'MAN-SHXP,  n.  The  art  of  riding  or  of 
managing  a  horse  ;  manege. 

And  witch  the  world  with  nobler  horseinanshijj.       Shak. 

HOESE'-MAE-TjpN,  re.  {Ent.)  A  kind  of  large 
bee  ;  a  species  of  Bombus.  Ainsworth. 

HORSE'MATCH,  re.    {Ornith.)  A  bird.  Ainsworth. 

HORSE'— MEAT,  re.     Food  for  horses  ;  provender. 

The  dry  ones  [peas  and  beans]  that  are  used  for  horse- 
meat.  JBaco7t. 

HORSE'-MILL,  re.  A  mill  turned  by  a  horse.  Barret. 

HORSE'-MIL'LI-NER,  re.  One  who  supplies  rib- 
bons or  other  decorations  for  horses.        Pegge. 

HOESE'MINT,  re.  A  name  applied  to  two  species 
of  Mentha  {Mentha  Canadensis  and  Mentha  syl- 
vestris) :  —  also  to  the  English  name  of  the  ge- 
nus Monarda,  odorous  erect  herbs,  with  entire 
or  toothed  leaves,  closely  surrounded  with 
bracts.  Gray.    Eng.  Cyc. 

HdESE'_MUS-9LE  (-si),  re.  Alarge  muscle.  Bacon. 

HORSE'— nAil,  n.  A  nail  for  the  shoe  of  a  horse. 

HOESE'-NET  TLB,  re.  A  species  of  plants  having 
white  flowers  ;  Solanum  Carolinense.         Wood. 

H6eSB'N0B§,  re.  A  vulgar  name  of  the  plant 
Centaurea  nigra,  or  black  knapweed.        Ci'aig. 

HOESE'-PAth,  re.  A  path  for  horses ;  a  towing 
path.  Booth. 

HORSE'-PIBCE,  re.  {Whaling.)  A  piece  of  blub- 
ber cut  to  a  proper  size  for  mincing.     Warfield. 

HOUSE'-PLAy,  re.    Coarse,  rough  play.   Dryden. 

HOESE'-POND,  re.    A  pond  for  horses.  Addison. 

HORSE'-PoW-:eR,  re.  1.  {Mech.)  The  power  or 
strength  of  a  horse  in  draught. 

.SST"  Tlie  force  of  a  horse  diminishes  as  his  speed 
increases.  Prof.  Leslie  gives  the  following  propor- 
tions :  If,  when  his  velocity  is  at  2  miles  an  hour,  his 
force  is  represented  at  100,  his  force,  at  3  miles  an 
hour,  will  be  81 ;  at  4  miles,  64  ;  at  6  miles,  49 ;  and 
at  6  miles,  36.    Orier. 

2.  {Steam-Engine.)  A  power  capable  of  rais- 
ing 33,000  pounds  avoirdupois  through  the  space 
of  one  foot  in  a  minute.  Nichol. 

HOESE'-PURS-LAIN,  re.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Trianthema.  "    "'  ' 


HORSE'— RACE,  re.  A  match  of  horses  in  running. 

HORSE'-RAg-?R,  re.  One  who  practises  horse- 
racing. 

H6RSE'-EA(J-ING,  re.  The  act  or  the  practice  of 
matching  horses  in  running.  Garrick. 

HORSE'EAD-ISH,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  the  acrid 
root  of  which  is  often  eaten  as  a  condiment  and 
an  ingredient  in  sauces  ;  Cochlearla  Armoracia, 
or  Nasturtium  Armoracia.        Loudon     Gray. 
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HORSE-RAIL'ROAD,  n.  A  railroad  on  which  the 
cars  are  drawn  by  horses. 

HORSE'-RAKE,  n.   A  large  rake  dra\vn  by  a  horse. 

Loudon. 

HC)RSE'— RUN,  n.  A  contrivance  for  drawing  up 
loaded  wheelbarrows,  by  a  horse,  from  deep  ex- 
cavations, for  railroads,  canals,  &c.   Buchanan. 

HORSE'SHOE  (-shu),  n.  1.  A  shoe  for  a  horse, 
formed  of  a  circular  plate  of  iron.  Shak. 

2.  An.  herb.  Ainsxoorth. 

3.  (Fort.)  A  work  of  a  round  or  oval  form. 

4.  (ZoOl.)  A  crustaceous  animal ;  king-crab; 
horsefoot ;  Limulus  Americanus.  Gould. 

H0RSE'Sh6e,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe;  as,  "  A  AorsesAoe-magnet." 

H5RSE'Sh6e-HEAD,  n.  A  disease  in  infants  in 
which  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  too  open  ; 
—  the  opposite  to  headmould-shot.  Todd. 

HCjRSE'SHdE-MAG'JNT^T,  n.  An  artificial  steel 
magnet  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.       Silliman. 

HORSE'SHOE-VETCH,  n.  {Bot.)  An  herb  or 
under-shrub,  having  yellow  flowers,  of  the  genus 
Hippocrepis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

nORSE'-STEAL-?R,  «..  A  thief  who  steals  horses. 

IIORSE'-STEAL-ING,  ti.     The  crime  of  stealing 

horses.  Booth. 

IIORSE'-STING-^R,  7i.     The  dragon-fiy.       Todd. 

H6RSE'-SU-GAR  (-shug'^r),  n.  A  species  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees  ;  Sytnplocos  tinctoria.  Gray. 

HC)RSE'-TAIL  (-tal),  n.  1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
leafless  branched  plants,  with  a  striated  fistu- 
lar  stem.  Hill. 

2.  A  Turkish  standard  or  emblem  of  rank. 

The  well-known  distiuction  of  rank  between  the  two 
classes  of  pachas  consists  in  tlie  number  of  horse-tails  which 
are  carried  before  them  as  standards.  Brande. 

HORSE'-THIEF,  rt.  One  who  steals  horses.  Booth. 

HORSE-THIS'TLE,  n.  The  English  name  of  a 
genus  of  rough,  prickly  plants  ;  Cnicus.  Loudon. 

HORSE'TONGUE  (-tung),  ?(..  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

HORSE'- VETCH,  n.     See  Hokseshoe-vetch. 

HORSE'— WAY,  n.     A  broad  way  by  which  horses 

may  travel.  Shak. 

HORSE'WHIP,  n.    A  whip  to  strike  a  horse  with. 

HORSE'WHIP,   V.   a.      [i.  horsewhipped  ;    pp. 

HORSEWHIPPING,  HORSEWHIPPED.]      To  Strike 

or  lash  with  a  horsewhip.  Murphy. 

HORSE'WHIP-PJNG,  n.  The  act  of  lashing  or 
striking  with  a  horsewhip.  Craig. 

HORSE'WOM-AN  (-wiini-^n),  n.  A  woman  who 
rides  on  a  horse.  Gent.  Mag. 

HORSE'-WORM  (-wurm),  ?(..  A  worm  that  infests 
horses  ;  a  bot.  Wright. 

■fHOR'SY,  w.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  horse.  Spenser. 

HOR-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  hortatio.]  The  act  of  ex- 
horting ;  exhortation.  Strype. 

HOR'TA-TiVE,  n.  [L.  hortor,  hortatus^  to  incite.] 
That  which  incites  ;  exhortation  ;  incitement. 

A  hortative  or  spur  to  correct  sloth.  Bacon. 

HOR'TA-TIVE,  a.     [L.  hortativus.']  That  incites  ; 

encouraging;  hortatory;  advising.       Bullokar. 

h6R'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Giving  exhortation ;  persua- 
sive ;  encouraging  ;  advising  ;  hortative. 

He  much  commended  Law's  Serious  Call,  which  he  said 
was  the  finest  piece  of  hortatory  theology  in  the  language. 

BoswelU  Life  of  Johnson. 

t  HOR-TEN'SIAL,  a.  [L.  hortensis.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  fit  for,  a  garden.  Evelyn. 

tHOR-TIC'U-LIST, /t.   A  horticulturist.  Bodsley. 

HOR'TI-CUL-TOR,  n.  [L.  /tortus,  a  garden,  and 
cultor^  a  tiller.]  One  who  cultivates  a  garden  ; 
a  horticulturist.  Wright. 

HOR-TI-CULT'y-RAL,  a.  [Fr.]  Kelating  to  hor- 
ticulture, or  the  culture  of  gardens. 

HOR'TI-OULT-URE  (hor'te-kult-yur),  n.  [L.  hor- 
tiiSf  a  garden,  and  cultural  cultivation ;  It.  or- 
ticoUura ;  Fr.  horticulture.']  The  culture  or 
cultivation  of  kitchen  gardens  and  orchards ; 
gardening.  Evelyn. 

HOR-T|-CDLT'y-RiST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in 
horticulture ;  a  gardener. 


HORT'U-LAN  (hort'y'i-I^in),  «•  [L.  hortulanus.'] 
Belonging  to  a  garden.  Evelyn. 

HOR'TUS  siccus,  n.  [L.,  a  dry  garden.']  A 
collection  of  specimens  of  plants,  dried  and  pre- 
served ;  an  herbarium.  Brande. 

fHORT'YARD,  n.  \yL.  Goih.  aurtigards  \  A.  S. 
ort-geard.]     A  garden  of  fruit-trees.       Sandys. 

HO-^AN'NA,  n.  ;  pi.  hq-^An'n^^.  [Hebrew 
fi^^TlS'^irin  ;    Gr.    uxrawd.'}     An    exclamation, 

literally  signifying  save  now ;  an  exclamation 
of  praise  to  God;  a  form  of  blessing;  hallelujah. 

Through  the  vast  of  heaven 
It  sounded,  and  the  faithful  armies  rung 
Hosamm  to  the  highest. 


Milton. 


Our  glad  hosannan.  Prince  of  peace, 
Thy  welcome  shall  proclaim. 


J)oddridoe. 

h6§E  (hoz),  n. ;  pi.  ho^e  (formerly  ho^en).  [A,  S. 
hos,  hosa,  hoos  I  Ger.  ^  Dan.  hose;  Icel.  hosa.] 

1.  fThe  whole  lower  part  of  a  man's  dress  ; 
breeches.  Shak. 

2.  Covering  for  the  feet  and  lower  part  of  the 
legs ;  stockings. 

3.  A  flexible  tube  or  pipe,  generally  of  leath- 
er, for  conducting  water,  to  extinguish  fires,  &c. 

4.  {Printi^ig.)  An  apparatus  consisting  of 
upright  irons  with  screws  at  each  end  for  tight- 
ening or  loosening  the  platen  cords  of  a  print- 
ing-press. Wright. 

tH0§E'-HEEL-5R,n.  A  mender  of 'hose.  Ogilvie. 

no' SH^N^f  n. pi.  Stockings  without  feet.  [Scot- 
land.] Simmonds. 

HO'^I^R  (lio'zher),  «.  One  who  makes,  or  sells, 
stockings.  Swift. 

HO'§IjpR-Y  (ho'zlier-e),  n.     1,  Stockings  in  gen- 
eral ;  articles  dealt  in  by  a  hosier.     Pilkington. 
2.  The  manufacture  of  stockings.       Brande. 

HOS'PICE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  convent  or  monastery 
which,  while  occupied  by  monks,  is  at  the  same 
time  used  as  an  inn  for  travellers,  as  in  the 
Alps ;  hospitium.  Southey. 

h6s'PI-TA-BLE  (hos'pe-tfi-lil),  a.  [L.  hospitalls  ; 
hospes,  a  guest ;  It.  ospitale,  or  hospitabile ;  Sp. 
hospital ;  i?r.  hospitaller.]  Generous  in  giving 
entertainment  to  strangers  ;  entertaining  stran- 
gers gratuitously  ;  attentive  to  strangers.  Shak. 

HOS'PI-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
hospitable;  disposition  to  entertain  strangers; 
kindness  to  strangers  ;  hospitality.       Bp.  Hall. 

h6s'PI-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  hospitable  manner  ; 
with  kindness  to  strangers.  Prior. 

t  HOS'PI-TAqtE,  rt.     Hospitality.  Spenser. 

HOS'PJ-TAL  [hos'pe-tal,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb.  Ken- 
rick;  Ss'pe-tsil,  W.  E.  F.  K.  R.  C;  9iws'pe-t?l, 
S.  J,],  n.  [L.  hospitalia,  apartments  for  guests  ; 
hospes,  a  guest;  Fr.  hopital.] 

1. 1 A  place  of  entertainment ;  an  inn.Spenser. 

2.  A  building  in  which  provision  is  made  for 
the  sick,  the  wounded,  lunatics,  or  other  unfor- 
tunate persons.  Addison. 

tH6s'PI-TAL,  a.  [L.  hospitalis.]  Kind  to  stran- 
gers ;  hospitable.  Howell. 

t  HOS-PI-TA'LI-OUS,  a.     Hospitable.       Warner. 

h6S-PI-TAL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  hospitalitas  ;  It.  ospi- 
talita ;  Sp.  hosjntalidad ;  Fr.  hospitalite.]  The 
quality  of  being  hospitable  ;  the  practice  of  en- 
tertaining strangers  gratuitously  ;  attention  or 
kindness  to  strangers  ;  hospitableness.  "Deeds 
of  hospitality .''  Shak. 

h6S'PI-TAL-L5;R,  n.     [Fr.  hospitalier.'] 

1.  One  of  a  religious  community  whose  office 
it  was  to  relieve  the  poor,  &c.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  knight  of  a  religious  order ;  usually 
spoken  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  Fuller. 

fHOS'Pt-TATE,  V.  n.  [L.  hospitor,  hospitatus.] 
To  reside  as  a  guest.  Grew. 

t  h6s'PI-TATE,  V.  a.  To  give  entertainment  to  ; 
to  entertain ;  to  lodge,  Cockeram. 

HgS-Pl"Tl-tJM  (hos-pish'e-um),  7i.     [L.] 

1.  A  monastery  serving  as  an  inn  for  enter- 
taining travellers  :  —  chiefly  applied,  in  modern 
times,  to  the  inns  on  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Got- 
hard  in  Switzerland,  where  travellers  to  and  from 
Italy  are  entertained.  —  See  Hospice.  Brande. 

2.  {Law.)  An  inn  or  hotel.  Burrill. 


h6s'P0-DAR,  n.  The  lieutenant  or  governor  of 
Moldavia  or  Wallachia,  who  receives  his  ap- 
pointment from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Brande. 
iS^  By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  (1829)  this  officer  is  to  hold  his  appoint- 
ment for  life,  and  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  tribute.  Brande. 

HOST,  n.     [L.  hospes,  hospitis  ;  It,  oste  ;  Sp.  hue- 
sped  ;  Old  Fr.  hoste  ;  Fr.  hdte.] 

1.  One  who  gives   entertainment  to  another 
from  motives  of  hospitality. 

I-Iomerncver  entertained  either  guests  or 7io^(itM-ith  long 
speeches  till  the  mouth  of  hunger  be  stopped.  Sidney. 

2.  One  who  entertains  strangers  for  pay ;  the 
landlord  of  an  inn. 

Time 's  like  a  fashionable  hoft. 
That  slightly^  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand; 
But.  with  hia  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  in  the  comer.  Shak. 

HOST,  n.     [L.  hostis,  a  stranger,  an  enemy ;  Sp. 
hoste,  an  army  ;  Nor.  Fr.  houst ;  Fr.  osi.] 

1.  An  army ;  an  armed  force.     "The  horse- 
men and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh."    Ex.  xiv.  28. 

2.  A  great  number  ;  a  multitude. 


Give  to  a  gracious  message 
A  host  of  tongues. 


Shak. 


HOST,  n.  [L.  hostia,  a  sacrifice  ;  It.  ostia ;  Sp. 
hostia;  Fr.  hostie.]  (Eccl.)  The  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  the  bread 
and  wine  under  the  appearance  of  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  conceive  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  to  be  present  upon  the  altar  ;  the  con- 
secrated wafer.  Brande. 
Syn.  —  See  Army. 

f  HOST,  V.  n.    1.  To  take  up  entertainment,  as  at 

an  inn,     "  Where  we  host."  Shak. 

2.  To  muster,  as  armed  men.  Johnson. 

f  HOST,  V.  a.  To  give  entertainment  to.  ''Un- 
meet to  host  such  guests."  Spenser. 

HOST'A^^E,  n.  [It.  ostaggio  ;  Old  Fr.  hostage  ; 
Fr.  6iage.]  One  given  m  pledge  as  security  for 
the  performance  of  certain  conditions  ;  surety. 

Tour  Jiostagcs  I  have ;  so  liave  you  mine.  Shak. 

t  HOS-TEL'  (ho-tel'),  n.     [Old  Fr.]     A  hotel. 

HOS'TEL-fE  (hos'sl-er),  a.    See  Hostler. 

HOS'TEL-KY  (hq'tel-re  m-  lios'tel-re),  n.  [Old  Fr. 
hostel,  Jioslelene ;  Fr.  httellerie.']  An  inn  ;  a  ho- 
tel. [Obsolete  or  local.]  SeeHosTLEKY.CAaMcer. 

HOST'fSS,  n.     [Old  Fr.  hostesse.'] 

1.  A  woman  who  entertains  another  from  mo- 
tives of  hospitality  ;  a  female  host.  Shak. 

2.  A  woman  who  keeps  a  house  of  public  en- 
tertainment. Temple. 

H0ST':5SS-SHIP,  re.  The  character  or  state  of  a 
hostess.  "  The  hostess-ship  of  the  day."    Shak. 

tHOS'Tip  (hSs'te),  n.  [Fr. :  L.  hostia.']  The 
consecrated  wafer ;  the  host.  Burnet. 

II  HOS'TILE  [lios'til,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ; 
hos'til,  Ja."],  a.  [L.  hostilis  ;  hostis,  an  enemy  ; 
It.  ostile  ;  Sp.  hostil ;  Fr.  hostile.']  Suitable,  or 
pertaining,  to  an  enemy  ;  inimical ;  unfriendly ; 
repugnant ;  adverse  ;  opposite  ;  contrary. 

Fierce  Juno's  hate. 
Added  to  hostile  force,  shall  urge  thy  fate.  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Adverse. 

II  h6s'T[LE-LY,  ad.     In  a  hostile  manner. 

HOS-TIL'I-TY,  re.  [It.  ostilith;  Sp.  hostilidad; 
Fr.  hostilitL] 

1.  State  of  being  hostile ;  the  practice  of  an 
open  enemy ;  opposition  in  war  ;  war  ;  warfare. 

We  were  determined  that  hostilities  siiould  not  begin  on 
OUT  part.  Cook. 

2.  Enmity  ;  animosity  ;  hatred  ;  ill-will. 
Syn.  — See  Enmity. 

H6S'TJL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  render  hostile  ;  to  change 
to  an  enemy,     [u.]  Seward. 

t  HOST'ING,  re.  1.  An  assemblage  of  armed  men ; 

a  muster.    "  The  general  hostings."       Spenser. 

2.  Hostile  encounter ;  contest ;  battle  ;  fight. 

strange  to  ns  it  seemed, 
Atiirst,  that  anpel  eliould  with  angel  war, 
And  in  fierce  hostinn  meet.  JUilton. 

HOS'TL^E  (os'ler)  [os'Ier,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  C.  ; 
Sst'ler,  P.  Ja.  k.  li.  ;  lios'ler,  Wr.  Wb.],  ».  [Old 
Fr.  'hostelier  ;  Fr.  h'ltelier,  an  innkeeper.]  One 
who  has  the  care  of  horses  at  an  inn  or  stable. 
"  Hostlers  to  tend  their  horses."  Spenser. 
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HOS'TLE-EY  (ho'tl-re  or  hos'tl-re),  n.  [Old  Fr. 
/lostellerie.]   An  inn.     [Cornwall,  Eng.]     Todd. 

t  HOST'L^SS,  a.  Inhospitable,  as  if  destitute  of  a 
host. 

Forth  riding  from  Malbcccoe's  ItostJfss  house.      Spenser. 

HOS'TllY,  n.     1.  A  lodging-house.  Howell. 

2.  A  place  where  the  horses  of  guests  are 

kept,     [ii.]  Dryden. 

HOT,  a.  [A.  S.  hat ;  Dut.  heet ;  Dan.  hed  ;  Sw. 
)iet\  Gcr.  hcisz."] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  excite  the  sense  of 
heat ;  having  heat ;  burning  ;  —  fiery  ;  igneous  ; 
contrary  to  cold. 

Another  said  tlie  fire  was  over  hot.  Chaucer. 

2.  Ardent;  fervent;  vehement;  impetuous; 
excitable  ;  passionate  ;  irascible  ;  hasty  ;  eager. 

Come,  come,  Lord  Mortimer;  you  are  as  slow 
As  hot  Lord  Percy  ia  on  fire  to  go.  Shah. 

Nature  to  youtli  hot  rashness  doth  dispense.         Benliam. 
Wlien  in  hot  scent  of  gain  and  ftill  career.       Dryden. 

3.  Lustful;  wanton.  Shak. 

4.  Attended  with  violence  and  danger. 

He  resolved  to  storm;  but  his  soldiers  declined  that  hot 
service,  and  plied  it  with  artillery.  Clarendon. 

5.  Pungent ;  high-flavored  ;  piquant ;  biting ; 
acrid.     '*  Hot  as  mustard."  Johnson. 

t  HOT,  t  BOTE,  t  HO'TpN,  pi-et.  of  the  old  verb 
hight.    Named;  called.  Spenser. 

HOT'-BED,  n.  {Hort.)  A  bed  of  earth  made  of 
horse-dung,  tanner's  bark,  &c.,  and  covered 
with  glass,  for  rearing  early  plants.  Farm.  Bncy. 

HOT'-BLAst,  n.  (Iron-Works.)  A  current  of 
heated  air  injected  into  a  furnace  by  means  of 
a  blowing-engine  ;  —  first  applied  by  Mr.  James 
Neilson,  of  Glasgow,  in  1827.  Ure. 

The  hot-blast  has  been  so  much  extended  in  Great  Britain 
oe  to  have  enabled  miiuy  proprietors  of  iron-works  to  add  fiftv 
per  cent,  to  their  weekly  production  of  metal,  to  diminisn 
the  expense  of  smelting  by  tiftyper  cent.,  and,  in  many  cages, 
to  produce  a  better  sort  of  cast-iron  from  indifferent  mate- 
rials. Ure. 

h6t'-BL00D-ED  (-blud-ed),  ts.  Having  hot  blood; 
high-spirited ;  irritable.  Craig. 

HOT'-BEAINED  (liot'brand),  u,.  Violent;  vehe- 
ment ;  furious  ;  hot-headed.  Dryden. 

h6tch'p6t,       ;  „.     [Fr.  hvchepot ;  hacher,  to 

HOTCH'POTCH,  )  cut,   or  hocher,  to  shake,   and 

pot^   a  pot.  —  "A   mixture    of  various   things 

shaken  together  in  the  same  pot."  Tynohitt^ 

1.  A  mingled  hash ;  a  confused  mass ;  a 
mixture  ;  a  gallimaufry ;  an  olio. 

Yc  have  cast  all  their  words  in  a  hotchpot.        Chaucer. 

A  kind  of  olla,  or  hotchpotch,  made  of  several  sorts  of 

meats.  Dryden. 

2.  (Law.)  A  throwing  of  one  or  more  separate 
portions  into  a  common  stock  ;  —  applied  an- 
ciently to  the  blending  of  lands  given  to  one 
daughter  in  frank  marriage  with  those  descend- 
ing to  her  and  her  sisters  in  fee-simple,  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  the  whole  equally  among 
them ;  and,  in  modern  law,  to  a  similar  blend- 
ing of  the  amount  of  an  advancement,  made  to 
a  particular  child  in  real  or  personal  estate, 
with  the  common  stock,  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing  the  shares  of  all  the  children.  Burrill. 

H0T'-C6c-KLE§  (hot'kok-klz),  n.  pi.  [Fr.  hautes 
coquilles.']  A  play  in  which  one  is  hoodwinked, 
and,  being  struck,  guesses  who  strikes  him.  Gay. 

HO-TEL',  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  superior  lodging-house 
•with  the  accommodations  of  an  inn  ;  a  genteel 
inn  ;  a  public  house  ;  an  inn. 

2.  A  private  house  of  a  man  of  rank  ;  a  large 
mansion  ;  —  so  applied  in  France.      Simmonds. 
Syn. — See  Tavern. 
HOTEL  Z)/£i7(o-tel'dea').  [Fr.]  A  hospital.  Cyc. 

HOT'— FLUE,  n.  An  apartment  heated  by  stoves 
or  steam-pipes,  in  which  padded  and  printed 
calicoes  are  dried  hard.  Ure. 

HOT'-HEAD-t;D  (h6t'hed-ed),  a.  Vehement ;  vio- 
lent;  passionate;  hot-brained.  Arbuthnot. 

HOT'-HdUSE,  ».     1.  t  A  bathing-house.     Shak. 

2.  t  A  house  for  lewdness ;  a  brothel.  Jonson. 

3.  A  house  or  enclosure  kept  warm  for  rear- 
ing tender  plants  and  ripening  fruits.    Brande. 

HOT'-I-IV-JERED  (-erdX  a.  Having  an  irascible 
temper ;  excitable  ;  irritable.  Milton. 

HOT'I.Y,  ad.     In  a  hot  manner  ;  with  heat. 


HOT'-MOUTHEU  (hSt'mofltrid),  a.  Headstrong ; 
unruly.     *'  That  ]iot-7nouthed  beast."      Dryden. 

HOT'N^SS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  hot ;  heat. 
2.  Violence  ;  vehemence ;  fury.        Johnson. 

HOT'PRESS,  V.  a.  [i.  hotpeessed  ;  pp.  HOT- 
PRESSINB,  HOTPRESSED.]  To  press,  as  paper, 
&c.,  between  hot  plates.  Francis. 

HOT'-PEESS-ING,  n.  The  act  of  pressing  be- 
tween hot  metal  plates.  Booth. 

H0T'-SH66ts,  n.  pi.  A  compound  of  small 
coal,  charcoal,  loam,  and  urine,  made  into  balls 
for  firing.  Craig. 

HOT'-SHOET,  a.    Brittle  when  hot.  —  See  Iron. 
HOT'SPiJE,  n.     1.  A  man  violent,  passionate,  and 

precipitate. 

Some  hotsnmra  tlierc  were  that  gave  counsel  to  go  against 

them  with  all  their  forces.  Holland. 

2.  A  kind  of  pea,  of  speedy  growth.  Mortmcr* 

HOT'SPUE,  a.  Violent ;  impetuous,  [ii.]  Spenser. 

HOT'SPUREED  (hot'spUrd),  u.     Vehement ;  rash ; 

hasty ;  precipitate.  Peacham. 

HOT'TEN-TOT  (hot'tn-tot),  n.  {Geog.)  A  savage 
native  of  the  .south  of  Africa.  Addison. 

hOT'TEN-TOT-CHER'EY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub 
with  handsome  foliage,  but  with  inconspicuous 
flowers  ;  Cassine  Maurocenia.  Loudon. 

HOT'-WALL,  re.  (Hort.)  A  wall  for  the  growth 
of  fruit-trees,  built  with  flues  or  other  contriv- 
ances, so  that  it  may  be  heated.  Brande. 

HOT'-WA-T^E,  n.     1.  Heated  water. 

2.  A  state  of  trouble  or  contention.      Roget. 

HOT'— WELL,  m.  (Steam-Enffine.)  A  reservoir  for 
receiving  the  warm  water  which  the  air-pump 
draws  off  from  the  condenser.  Ogilvie. 

HOU'dMh,  re.  A  seat  to  be  fixed  on  an  ele- 
phant's or  a  camel's  back  ;  —  written  also  /ww- 
dah.     [East  Indies.]  Mackintosh. 

II  HOUGH  (hSk,  76)  [hok,  S.  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  C. ; 
hof,  E.  Ja.  ;  hok  or  hof,  K],  re.  [A.  S.  hoh.']  In 
quadrupeds,  the  tarsus,  or  joint  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  tibia  ;  —  in  man,  the  ham  or 
poples  ;  —  written  also  hock.  —  See  HocK. 

II  HOUGH  (hok),  V.  a.  1.  To  hamstring  ;  to  dis- 
able by  cutting  the  ham. 

Thou  Shalt  hough  their  horses.  Josh.  xi.  6. 

2.  To  cut  with  a  hough,  or  hoe.    Holdsworth. 

HOUGH  (1)5,  76),  re.  [Fr.  AoMc]  A  hoe.  Stillingfleet. 

II  HOUGH'f.R  (hSk'er,  76),  /..  One  who  houghs  or 
hamstrings.  Swift. 

HOUGH'ITE  (huf'lt,  76),  re.  (Min.)  A  magnesian 
mineral.  Johnson. 

HOU'L^T,  re.    See  Howi.et.  Johnson. 

t  HOULT  (holt),  re.     [A.  S.  holt.]     A  small  wood. 

Or  as  the  wind,  in  hoults  and  shady  groves.  Fairfax. 

HOUND,  n.  _[M.  Goth,  hunds ;  A.  S.  hund ;  Dut. 
hond  ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  &:  Sw.  hit7id.'] 

1.  -f  The  generic  name  of  the  dog.    Wickliffe. 

2.  A  species  of  dog  used  in  the  chase.    Shak. 

3.  pi.  {Naut.)    Projections  at  the  mast-head 
for  the  trestle-trees  to  rest  upon.  Dana. 

HOUND,  V.  a.  1.  To  set  on,  as  hounds  in  the  chase. 

Hold  good  sword  but  this  day. 
And  bite  hard  where  I  hound  thee.  Beau.  !f  Fl. 

2.  To  hunt ;  to  pursue.     "  If  the  wolves  had 
been  hounded  by  tigers."  L' Estrange. 

HOUND'-FISH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  name  applied  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  shark  ;  dog-fish.  Maunder. 

h6uND'§'t6nguE  (-tiing),  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of 
several  varieties  ;  Cynoglossuni.     Farm.  Ency. 

HOUND' -TREE,  n.     A  kind  of  tree.     Ainsworth. 

HOUP  (h6p),  re.   [L.  ttpupa.]   The  hoopoo.     Todd. 

HOUR  (ofir),  re.  [Gr.  Siiia  ;  L.  flora  ;  It.  ora ;  Sp. 
hora ;  Nor.  Fr.  eur,  cure  ;  Fr.  hetire.  —  Ger.  tihr,'] 

1.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  natural  day ; 
the  space  or  time  of  sixty  minutes. 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day.  Shak. 

2.  The  time  as  marked  by  the  clock.      "  It 
was  about  the  sixth  hour.''  John  iv.  6. 

3.  A  particular  time.     "The  hour  of  death." 
Shak.    "  This  present  luckless  hour."    Spenser. 


4.  pi.  {Catholic  Church.)  The  seven  hours  of 
prayer,  or  the  canonical  hours.  Brande, 

5.  pi.  (Myth.)  The  goddesses  of  the  seasons 
and  of  the  hours  of  the  day.  Brande. 

While  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 
Led  on  the  eternal  Spring.  Milton. 

To  keep  good  hours^  to  return  to  one's  home  at  sea- 
sonable hours.  "  A  genteel  gentleman  who  kept  good 
hours."  Addison. 

HoOe'-AN-GLE,  re.  (Astron.)  The  angular  dis- 
tance of  a  heavenly  body  east  or  west  of  the 
meridian.  Hhid. 

HOUE'-CIE-CLE,  re.  (Astron.)  Any  great  circle 
of  the  sphere  which  passes  through  the  two 
poles  ;  a  meridian ;  —  so  called  because  the 
hour  of  the  day  is  ascertained  when  that  circle 
is  ascertained  upon  which  the  sun  is  for  the 
time  being.  P.  Cyc. 

HOUE'-GLAsS  (bflr'glis),  re.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  time,  consisting  of  two  bulbs  of  glass 
connected  by  a  narrow  tube,  and  containing  a 
suflScient  quantity  of  sand  t6  occupy  an  hour  in 
running  from  one  bulb  to  the  other. 

HOUE'-HAnD  (oflr'Mnd),  re.  That  part  of  a  clock 
or  watch  which  points  out  the  hour. 

HOU'RI  [hbflr'e,  Ja.  Sm.;  hS're  or  hou're,  K.], 
re. ;  pi.  HouniES.  [From  Ar.  hfir  al  oyfm,  black- 
eyed.  Brande.]  Among  Mahometans,  a  beau- 
tiful virgin  or  nymph  of  paradise.  Johnson. 

HoOe'-LINE  (oflr'lln),  n.  A  line  that  marks  the 
hour;  hour-circle.  Ash. 

HOUE'LY  (our'le),  a.  Happening  every  hour ; 
frequent.    "  Hourly  pleasures."        B.  Jonson. 

HOUE'LY  (bfir'Ie),  ad.    Every  hour ;  frequently. 

HoOe'-PLATE  (oflr'plat),  re.  The  dial-plate  on 
which  the  hours  pointed  out  by  the  hand  of  a 
clock  are  inscribed.  "The  characters  of  the 
hour-plate."  Locke. 

HOUf'ApE,  re.  (Law.)  A  fee  paid  for  keeping 
goods  in  a  house.  Chambers. 

t  h5u§'AL,  a.    Domestic.  Cotgrave. 

HOUSE  (libfls),  n. ;  pi.  boO?'!:?.  [M.  Goth.,  A.  S., 
Icel.,  Sg  Sw.  hus  ;  Dut.  huis ;  Ger.  haus  ;  Dan. 
huus  ;  Nor.  Fr.  haus,  or  houstel.] 

1.  A  covered  or  protected  place,  —  especially 
a  sheltered  place  of  human  abode ;  an  abode  ;  a 
habitation  ;  a  dwelling ;  residence  ;  domicile,    r 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  not  to  look  on;  therefore  let  use 
be  preferred  before  uniformity.  Bacon. 

2.  The  persons  living  in  a  habitation  ;  a 
household ;  a  family. 

One  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house.        Acts  x.  2. 

3.  Manner  of  living  as  respects  provision  for 
the  table.  "  He  kept  a  miserable  house."  Swift. 

4.  A  family  of  ancestors,  descendants,  and 
kindred  ;  lineage  ;  race  ;  —  applied  particularly 
to  a  line  of  sovereigns  and  their  connections. 

A  man  whose  name  was  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David. 

Luke  i.  27. 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  fiice, 
The  fatal  colors  of  our  striving  houses.         _        Shak. 

5.  The  place  of  a  religious  or  academical  in- 
stitution ;  a  monastery ;  a  college. 

A  religious  house  in  the  city,  where  now  Constantia  re- 
sided. Addison. 

6.  A  legislative  body;  as,  "The  House  of 
Commons  "  ;  "  The  House  of  Lords  "  ;  "  The 
House  of  Representatives." 

7.  A  square  on  a  chess-board.  IVrighf. 

8.  A  place  of  entertainment ;  a  hotel. 

9.  (Astral.)  The  station  of  a  planet  in  the 
heavens. 

Those  who  are  for  the  celestial  houses  worship  the  planets. 

Stillinii/leet. 

10.  (Com.)  A  firm  or  private  association  for 
purposes  of  business  ;  as,  "  The  house  of  Bar- 
ing, Brothers,  &  Co." 

House  of  Correction,  a  house  for  confining  and  pun- 
ishing disorderly  persons House  of  God,  a  temple  ; 

a  church.  "  Let  us  go  up  to  the  hotise  of  Ood."  Mic. 
iv.  9 To  keep  house,  to  have  a  separate  domestic  es- 
tablishment. 

Syn.  —  See  Mansion,  Eace,  Tatekn,  Tene- 
ment. 

HOU^E,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  husian.]     \i.  norSED  ;  pp. 

HOUSING,  HOUSED.] 

1.  To  harbor  ;  to  admit  to  residence. 
PalladiuB  wished  him  to  house  all  the  Helots.  Sidney. 
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2.  To  keep  under  a  roof ;  to  shelter. 

As  we  Jiouse  hot-country  plauts  to  save  them.  Bacon. 

3.  To  drive  to  shelter. 

E'en  now  we  housed  him  in  the  abbey  here.  Shah. 

HbU§E  (hbfiz),  V.  n.    1.  To  take  shelter ;  to  keep 
abode ;  to  reside. 

Graze  where  you  will,  you  sliall  not  luiuse  with  me.  Shdk. 
2.    To   have   an   astrological   station  in  the 
heavens. 

In  fear  of  this,  observe  the  starry  signs 

Where  Saturn  houses  and  where  Hermes  joins.  Dryden. 


HOOSE'-BOAT, 
of  a  house. 


A  boat  with  a  room,  like  that 
Todd. 


HOUSE'BOTE,  n.  [A.  S.  htis,  a  house,  and  bote, 
an  allowance  ;  Nor.  Fr.  husbote.]  (Law.)  An 
allowance  of  timber  or  wood  for  the  repair  of  a 
house  ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  an  allowance  of 
wood  for  fuel,  though  the  latter  is  more  proper- 
ly called  firebote.  Whishaw. 

HOUSE'-BREAK-fR,  n.  A  robber  or  thief  who 
forcibly  enters  a  house  for  unlawful  purposes 
by  daylight.  L' Estrange. 

HOtjSE'-BREAK-ING,  n.  The  crime  of  forcibly 
entering  a  house  for  unlawful  purposes  by  day- 
light. —  House-breaking  in  the  night  is  burglary. 
j(Ifg=*In  the  commission  of  burglary,  "the  time 
must  be  by  night,  and  not  by  day  j  for  in  the  day- 
time there  is  no  burglary."  Blackstone.  —  See  Bur- 
glary. 


H0USE'-CRICK-5T,  n. 
houses. 


A  cricket  which  infests 
Crabb. 


HOUSE'— DOG,  re.  A  dog  kept  to  guard  a  house. 
HOUSE'FUL,  re.  As  much  as  a  house  will  hold. 
HOUSE'HOLD,  re.     1.    A  family  living  together. 

She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household.  Frov.  xxxl.  27. 

2.  Family  life ;  domestic  management. 

Bich  stuffs  and  ornaments  of  household.  Shale. 

HOUSE'HOLD,  a.  Domestic  ;  relating  or  belong- 
ing to  the  house  ;  home. 

Familiar  in  our  mouths  as  househnhi  words.         Shak. 

For  nothing  lovelier  ean  be  tbund 
In  woman  than  to  study  household  good.  Milton. 

HOUSE'HOLD-BEEAD',  11.  Bread  made  in  the 
family  ;  home-made  bread. 

HOUSE'HOLD-^R,  re.  The  occupier  of  a  house  ; 
the  master  of  a  family.  Matt.  xxi.  33. 

HOUSE'HOLD^,  re.joZ.  (Among  Millers.)  The  best 
flour  made  from  red  wheat,  with  a  small  portion 
of  white  wheat  mixed.  Simnionds. 

noUSE'HOLD-STUPP',  re.  The  furniture  of  a 
house  ;  utensils  convenient  for  a  family.  Bacon. 

H0USE'-KEEP-5R,  re.  1.  The  master  or  mistress 
of  a  family ;  a  householder.  Locke. 

2.  A  woman  or  female  servant  who  has  the 
chief  care  of  a  family.  Swift. 

3.  One  who  lives  much  at  home,     [it.] 

How  do  you  both?    You  are  manifest /iouse-A-cci)ers.  Shah. 

4.  tOne  who  exercises  hospitality;  one  who 
lives  in  plenty.  Wotton. 

5.  t  A  house-dog.  Shak. 

HOUSE'-KEEP-ING,  re.     1.  f  Hospitality ;  a  lib- 
eral and  plentiful  table.  Shak. 
2.  The  management  of  a  household. 

HOU'SE'-KEEP-JNG,  a.  Domestic  ;  useful  to  a 
family.   "  House-tceeping  commoiities."  Carew. 

tHbU'spL,  re.  [M.  Goth,  hmsl;  A.  S.  htisel,  or 
hiisl.]     The  holy  eucharist.  Chaucer. 

t  HdO'^eL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  huslian.']  To  administer 
the  eucharist  to.  Cliaucer. 


HOUSE'-LAMB    (-Km),  re. 
house. 


A  lamb  fed  in  the 
Todd. 

HOUSE'LEEK,  re.     (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of 

several  species,  very  tenacious  of  life  ;  Semper- 

vivum.  Loudon. 

HOUSE'L^ISS,  u.     Destitute  of  a  house.         Shak. 

HOOSE'LINE,  re.  [Naut.)  A  small  cord  made  of 
three  small  yams,  and  used  for  seizings.  Dana. 

t  HOUSE'LtNG,  a.  Sacramental ;  —  viritten  also 
hoveling.  —  See  Housling.  Spenser. 

HOUSE'-LOT,  re.  A  piece  of  land  for  a  house  to 
be  built  upon.  —  See  Lot.  Leiois. 


HO^SE'— MAID, ».  A  female  menial  servant.  Swift. 
HOUSE'-PAINT-f.R,  re.  One  who  paints  houses. 
HOl^SE'-PIQf-^ON  (-pid-jjn),  n.     A  domesticated 


or  tame  pigeon. 

HOUSE'-RAI§-^R, 
a  house. 

HOUSE'-RENT,  re. 
use  of  a  house. 


Gregory. 

It.     One  who  raises,  or  builds, 
Wotton. 

Rent  charged  or  paid  for  the 
Jodrell. 


HotJsE'— r66m,  re.  Space  or  room  in  a  house. 
"House-room  that  costs  him  nothing."  Dryden. 

HOUSE'-RULE,  re.  Rule  over  a  house,  or  house- 
hold ;  domestic  rule  or  authority.  Milton. 

HOU'SE'-SER-VANT,  n.     A  domestic  servant. 

HOlJ'SE'-SNAIL,  re.    A  kind  of  snail. 

HOUSE'-SPAR-ROW,  re.  (,Ornith.')  A  kind  of  spar- 
row ;  Passer  domesticus.  Yarrell. 

HOUSE'-SPI-DfR,  re.  A  spider  that  infests  houses. 

HOUSE'-STEW-ARD,  re.  A  domestic  employed  in 
the  care  and  management  of  a  family.  Johiuon. 

HOUSE'-SWAL-LOW  (-swol-lo),  re.  {Ornith.)  A 
species  of  swallow.  Pennant. 

HOUSE'-TOP,  re.     The  top  or  summit  of  a  house. 

H0USE'-WARM-;NG,  re.  l.  Act  of  warming 
a  house. 

2.  A  feast  or  merry-making  upon  going  into 
a  new  house.  Addison. 

II  HOUSE'WIFE  (huz'wif  o»-  hoiis'wif)  [lluz'wif,  S. 
W.  F.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  huz'zjf,  P.  J.  B.  Ja. ;  lious'- 
wif,  Wr.Wb.],n. 

1.  The  mistress  of  a  family.     "The  kind  and 
hearty  housewife  is  dead."  Pope. 

2.  A  female  economist ;  a  huswife.  Addison. 

3.  One  skilled  in  female  business. 

She  made  him  as  good  a  Jiousewi/e  as  herself.        Addison. 

4.  A  little  case  or  bag,  for  pins,  needles,  scis- 
sors, thread,  &c.  Shelton. 

Mrs.  Unwin  begs  me  in  liartieular  to  thank  you  warmly 
for  the  housewife,  the  very  thing  she  has  just  begun  to  want. 

Cowper. 

II  HOUSE' WIFE-Ly,_  a.  Relating  to  domestic 
economy ;  economical ;  frugal ;  careful ;  thrifty. 
"  Housewifely  skUl."  Delany. 

II  HOUSE'WIFE-LY,  ad.  Like  a  housewife  ;  with 
the  economy  of  a  careful  woman.         Sherwood. 

II  HOUSE'WIFE-RY,  re.  Domestic  or  female  busi- 
ness or  economy  ;  management  becoming  the 
mistress  of  a  family. 

St.  Paul  expresses  the  obUgation  of  Christian  women  to 
good  housewifery.  Bp.  Taylor. 

HbUSE'WRlGHT  (-rit),  n.  A  builder  of  houses ; 
an  architect.  Fotherby. 

HOU?'ING,  re.  1.  [W.  Inos.  —  Nor.  Fr.  houce ;  Fr. 
houssei\  An  ornamental  covering  for  a  horse ; 
a  horse-cloth  ;  a  saddle-cloth.  Warton. 

2.  [See  House.]  f  Houses  collectively. 

Their  lodging  was  in  All  Saints'  parish,  in  the  back  side 
housing  called  Amsterdam.  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  space  taken  out  of  one  solid 
to  admit  the  insertion  of  another.  Brande. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  small  cord  made  of  three  small 
yarns,  and  used  for  seizings ;  a  houseline.  Dana. 

f  HOUS'LING,  a.  Sacramental,  —  alluding  to  the 
marriages  of  antiquity. 

His  own  two  hands,  for  such  a  turn  most  fit, 

The  honslinff  fire  did  kindle  and  provide.  Spenser. 

t  HOUSS,  re.  [Fr.  housse.']  A  saddle-cloth  ;  hous- 
ing. Dryden. 

HOVE,  re.  A  disease  of  sheep ;  wind  colic.  Loudon. 

HOVE,  i.  from  heave.    See  Heate. 

t  HOVE,  V.  n.  To  hover  about ;  to  halt ;  to  loiter ; 
to  linger ;  to  stay  ;  to  remain.  Gower. 

HOV'^L,  re.     [A.  S.  hofel;  hof  a  house.] 

1.  A  shed  or  place  to  protect  cattle,  produce, 
ploughs,  carts,  &c.,  from  the  weather.    Brande, 

2.  A  mean  habitation  ;  a  cottage.  Ray. 

HOV'^L,  V.  a.     To  shelter  in  a  hovel.  Shak. 

HOV'^L-LING,  re.  A  mode  of  preventing  chim- 
neys from  smoking  by  carrying  up  two  of  the 
sides  least  exposed  to  currents  of  air  higher 
than  the  other  two,  or  by  covering  the  top  and 
leaving  orifices  on  all  the  sides.  Craig. 


t  HO' VEN  (-vn),  p.  from  heave.    See  Heave. 

II  IIOV'^R  [hilv'er,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wr.  Ken- 
rick,  Elphinston;  liov'er,  S.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.'\,  v.  n. 
[W.  hojian.']      \i.    hovered  ;  pp.   hovering, 

HOVERED.] 

1.  To  hang  fluttering  in  the  air  overhead. 
Great  flights  of  birds  are  hovering  about  the  bridge.  Addison. 

2.  To  wander  about  one  place. 

We  see  so  great  a  prince  at  the  hciid  of  so  great  an  army 
hovering  on  tire  borders  of  our  confederates.  Addison. 

JS^  "  The  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  the  first  of  novel ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Elphinston,  and  W.  Johnston  make  it  rhyme  with 
the  first  of  cover,  lover,  &c.  The  last  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  most  agreeable  to  polite  usage."   Walker. 

II  HOV'jPR,  re.  A  protection  ;  a  shelter  by  hang- 
ing over,     [e.]  Carew. 

II  Ht')V'pR-5R,  re.    He  who,  or  that  which,  hovers. 

II  HOV'f.R-GROUND,  re.  Light  ground.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Ray. 

II  HOV'jpR-lNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  hovering  manner. 

HoW,  ad.  [A.  S.  hu ;  Frs.  ho  ;  Dut.  hoe ;  Dan. 
hvor ;  Sw.  huru ;  Ger.  wie.^ 

1.  In  what  manner ;  as,  "  How  did  he  do  it  ?  " 

2.  To  what  extent  or  degree. 

How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold! 

Prov.  xvi.  16. 

3.  From  what  cause ;  for  what  reason. 

How  is  it  thou  liast  found  it  so  quickly?        GcH.  xxvii.  10. 

4.  In  what  state  or  condition. 

How  and  with  what  reproach  shall  I  return !        Dryden. 
JB^  It  is  used  interjectionally,  interrogatively,  and 
argumentatively. 

t  HoW'BE,  ad.     Same  as  Howbeit.         Spenser. 

t  HO#-BE'!T,  ad.  or  conj.  [hoto  be  it.]  Neverthe- 
less ;  notwithstanding;  however;  yet.   Hooker. 

HOW'DMH  (hbii'-),  re.  The  body  of  an  Indian 
carriage ;  a  small  pavilion  or  car,  with  trap- 
pings, to  he  fixed  on  the  back  of  an  elephant ; 
—  written  also  Aowrfa/i.  Simmonds, 

HoWdy,  re.    A  midwife.  [North  of  Eng.]  Grose. 

HOWD'-YE  (hou'de-ye).  [Contracted  from  How 
do  ye  do  ?]  In  what  state  is  your  health  .'  How 
do  you  do  ?     [Colloquial.]  Pope. 

HOrt''^;L,  re.  A  cooper's  tool  for  smoothing  the 
inside  of  a  cask.  Proctor. 

HOVir-EV':{;R,  ad.     [how  and  ever.]     1.  In  what- 
ever manner,   degree,  or  state  ;  as,  "  However 
it  may  be  done  " ;  "  However  wise  he  may  be." 
2.  At  all  events  ;  at  least. 

Our  chief  end  is  to  be  freed  trom  all,  if  it  may  be,  Jiowever 
from  the  greatest,  evils,  and  to  enjoy,  if  it  may  be,  all  good, 
hotvever  the  ehiefest.  llllotson. 

H6\V-Ey'eR,  conJ.  But;  yet;  still;  notwith- 
standing ;  nevertheless. 

Syn.  —  However,  but,  yet,  .''till,  notwithstandvng,  and 
nevertheless  are  termed  in  grammar  adversative  con- 
junctions, because  they  ioin  sentences  together  wllich 
stand  more  or  less  in  opposition  to  each  other.  How- 
ever, still,  and  nevertheless  are  commonly  regarded  as 
adverbs  ;  but  in  some  forms  in  which  they  are  used 
they  may  be  more  properly  styled  conjunctions  ;  and 
all  these  terms  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner, 
though  there  is  a  difference  in  their  disjunctive  power  ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  sentence,  by  substi- 
tuting any  one  of  the  other  terms  instead  of  however: 
"  I  do  not  build  my  reasoning  wholly  on  the  case  of 
persecution  ;   however  [but,  yet,  still,  notwithstanding, 

nevertheless]  I  do  not  exclude  it."    Mterbury See 

But. 

HoWlTZ,  re.     See  HowiTZEK. 

HoWlT-Z^R  [hbfi'it-zer,  K.  Sm.  JVb. ;  ho'wjt-zer, 
>7"«.],  re.  [Ger.  hauiitzc]  A  short  piece  of  ord- 
nance, either  of  brass,  iron,  or  other  metal,  of 
much  larger  calibre  than  a  cannon  of  the  same 
weight ;  —  used  frequently  as  a  mortar.  Brande. 

HoWk^R,  re.  {Naut.)  A  sort  of  Dutch  vessel, 
witli  two  masts,  carrying  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred tons:  —  also  a' small  fishing-smack,  used 
on  the  Irish  coasts.  Simmonds. 

HOWl  (hiifll),  V.  re.      [Gr.  vUw ;    L.   ululo  ;    It. 

urlare;  S'p.  aullar  ;  Fr.  hnrler.— A.  S.  gyllan, 

or  giellan;    Dut.   huijler;   Belg.  huglen;  Ger. 

heulen.]   [i.  howled;  jop.  howling,  howled.] 

1.  To  cry,  as  a  wolf  or  a  dog ;  to  yell. 

And  dogs  in  corners  set  them  down  to  lujwl.  Drayton. 
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2.  To  utter  cries  in  distress.  "  Ye  rich  men, 
weep  and  howl."  James  v.  1. 

3.  To  make  a  loud  noise  resembling  the  cry 
of  animals  ;  to  roar  ;  as,  "  The  wind  howls." 

HoWl,  v.  a.     To  utter  in  a  loud  tone;  to  bawl. 
Go,  tell  thy  horrid  tale 
To'  eavagea,  and  horn  it  out  in  deserts.  I'hilips, 

HOVVl,  n.     1.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog. 
2.  A  mournful  cry  ;  a  cry  of  distress. 

The  mad  mothers  with  their  AoMjfa  contused 

Do  break  the  clouds.  Slialc. 

HOV^'LJT,  n.     [Vv.  hulotte.']    (Ornith.)  A  hivd  of 

the  owl  kind ;  Strixflammea  ;  —  so  called  from  its 

mournful,  howling  voice.  Eng.  Cyc. 

HoWl'ING,  11.    l^-The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog. 

As  when  a  sort  of  wolves  infest  the  night 

With  their  wild  hawlings  at  fair  Cynthia's  bght.       Waller. 

2.  A  loud  noise.  "  A  peal  of  thunder  follows 
with  dreadful  howlings."  Dryden. 

IIO\VL'iNG,  p.  a.     1.  Crying  as  a  dog  or  a  wolf. 

2.  Filled  with  howlings  or  with  hovyling 
beasts.    "  The  howling  wilderness."     Addison. 

HoWaUA,  u..  Noting  a  fine  species  of  tea.  Smart. 

t  HoWso,  ad.  or  conj.  [Abbreviation  of  hotoso- 
ever.']     Although;  though.  Daniel. 

H0\V-S0-EV'5R,  ad.  or  eonj.  In  what  manner  so- 
ever ;  although ;  however. — See  Howevek. SAaA. 

fHO'V^VE, /I.    A  hood.  Chaucer. 

tUOX,  •!!.  a.     To  hough;  to  hamstring.     "With 

his  sword  he  hoxed  his  horse."  Shak. 

HOY,  n.  [Fr.  heu-l  (Naut.)  A  small  vessel,  usu- 
ally rigged  as  a  sloop,  employed  for  carrying 
passengers  and  goods  from  place  to  place, 
usually  on  the  sea-coast.  Watts. 

HOY  (libi),  inteij.  [Fr.  hue.'\  An  exclamation  or 
call  variously  applied ;  as  begone  !  stop  !  halt ! 

HU-A-NA'CO,  11.  {Zool.)  The  South  American 
camel ;  llama  ;  alpaca  ;  guanaco.  V.  D.  Hoeven. 

H&B,  n.     1.  The  nave  of  a  wheel ;  hob.  Halliwell. 

2.  A  mark  to  be  thrown  at.  Halliwell. 

3.  The  hilt  or  guard  of  a  weapon.    Halliwell. 
Up  to  the  hubf  as  far  as  possible,  or  to  the  utmost. 

Forblj. 

HUB'BLE-BUB'BLE,  n.  The  bottom  of  a  hookah 
or  snake-pipe.  Simmonds. 

HUB'BUB,  11.  [Probably  formed  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  hoop,  or  whoop ;  —  hoop-hoop,  hoob-hoob, 
hub-bub.     Richardson.'] 

1.  A  loud  noise,  as  of  discordant  voices  ;  up- 
roar; clamor.  Addison. 

A  universal  hvhbvb  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused.       Milton. 

2.  Tumult ;  confusion  ;  disorder  ;  riot. 

In  the  Itubbub  of  the  first  day  there  appeared  nobody  of 
name  or  reclconing,  laut  the  actors  were  really  of  the  dregs  of 
the  people.  Clarendon. 

n.     A  cry  or  howling,  as  at  an 
[Low.]  Hudibras. 

HtJCK,  n.  A  trout  found  in  German  rivers.  Ogilvie. 

HUCK,ti.«.  [Ger.  Aac&r,  a  huckster.]  To  deal  as 
a  huckster ;  to  haggle  ;  to  peddle.  Bp.  Andrews. 

HUCK'A-BACK,  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  linen  cloth, 
having  the  weft  alternately  crossed,  to  produce 
an  uneven  surface.  Webster's  Doni.  Ency. 

tHUC'KLE  (-Id),  n.  [Gr.  hooker,  a  hump,  a 
bunch.]     The  hip.  Hudibras. 

HUO'KLE-BACKED  (-bakt),  a.  Crooked  in  the 
shoulders;  crook-backed;  hump-backed. 

Johnson. 

HUC'KLE-BER-EY,  11.  (Bot.)  A  small  shrub 
which  bears  a  "black,  globose,  sweet,  and  eat- 
able berry ;  black  whortleberry ;  Vaccinium 
resinosu7n  :  —  the  fruit  of  the  Vaccinium  resi- 
nosum.  Bigeloio.     Wood. 

Jl^  Gray  includes  several  species  of  hucklehcrry 
under  the  name  of  Gaylussacia,  which  he  makes  a 
branch  of  the  yacciniecB  or  whortleberry  family,  as 
the  box-leaved  iluckleberry  (Oaylussacia  brachycera), 
the  dwarf  huckleberry  (Qaylassacia  dumosa),  and  the 
black  huckleberry  ( Oaylussacia  resinosa). 

t  HUO'KLE-BONE,  «.     The  hip-bone.        Gurton. 
HtJCK'ST^R, /(.     [Dan.  Aofer;  Sw.  hokare;  Ger. 
hticker.'] 

1.  A  retailer  ;  a  pedler ;  a  hawker.        Swtft. 

2.  A  mean  fellow ;  a  trickster.         Bp.  Hall. 


HUB-BUB-BOO', 
Irish  funeral. 


HUCK'STfiR,  V.  n.    To  deal  in  petty  bargains. 

Some  hvAikstering  fellow  who  follows  that  trade.        Swift. 

t  HUCK'STCR,  V.  a.     To  e.\pose  to  sale.    Milton. 
HUCK'ST^R-A§JE,  ».     The  business   of  a  huck- 
ster,    [k.]    '  Milton. 
HUCK'ST^R-JR,  re.    Same  as  Huckster.    Swift. 

HOCK'ST^R-ESS,  n.  A  woman  who  hucksters  ; 
a  female  huckster.  Sherwood. 

HUD,».  The  husk  or  shell  of  a  nut. [Local.]  Grose. 

HUD'DLE  (hud'dl),  V.  a.  [Ger.  hudeln.]  [i.  hud- 
dled ;  pp.  HUDDLING,  HUDDLED.] 

1.  tTo  wrap  up  ;  to  moble.  Johnson. 

2.  To  put  on  in  a  hurry,  or  in  disorder. 

Now  all  in  haste  they  huddle  on 
Thek  hoods,  their  cloaks,  and  get  them  gone.        Swift. 

3.  To  throw  together  in  confusion. 

Our  adversary  huddling  several  suppositions  together.  Locke. 

"4.  To  perform  in  a  hurry. 

Let  him  forecast  liis  work  with  timely  care, 

"Which  else  is  huddled  when  tlie  skies  are  fair.    Dryden. 

HUD'DLE,  V.  n.  To  come  or  press  together  in 
confusion  ;  to  proceed  hurriedly. 

Fools  huddle  on,  and  always  are  in  haste, 
Act  without  thought,  and  thoughtless  words  they  waste. 

Rowe. 

HIJD'DLE,  11.  Crowd  ;  tumult ;  confusion  ;  dis- 
order. "  A  huddle  of  ideas."  Addison.  "  Na- 
ture doth  nothing  in  a  huddle."    L' Estrange. 

HUD'ULpE,  n.  [Ger.  hudler.]  One  who  huddles  ; 
a  bungler.  Cotgrave. 

HU-DI-BRAS'TIC,  a.  Being  in  the  style  of  Hudi- 
bras ;  doggerel.  Maimder. 

HUD'SpN-lTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene 
found  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  near  the  Hud- 
son River.  Dana. 

HUE  (hu),  n.  [A.  S.  hiio,  or  hyas  ;  Frs.  hei ;  Ger. 
hiel.]     Color  ;  dye  ;  tint. 

Flowers  of  all  7iue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose.    Milton. 

HUE,  n.  [Fr.  hude.']  A  clamor  ;  a  shouting  ;  — 
usually  joined  with  cry.  —  See  Hue-and-cry. 

HUE-AND-CRY,  n.  {Law.)  The  outcry  with 
which  felons  were  anciently  pursued,  and  which 
all  who  heard  it  were  bound  to  take  up,  while 
obliged  also  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  Burrill. 

HUED  (hii'ed  or  hud),  a.     Colored,  [r.]   Chaucer. 

HU'BL,  n.   A  mine  ;  a  tin  mine.  [Local.]   Weak. 

HUE'LESS,  a.  Having  no  hue  ;  colorless.  Butler. 

Thin  and  hveless  as  a  ghost.  Coleridge. 

t  HU'5R,  re.     One  who  calls  out.  Carew. 

HUFF,  re.  [A.  S.  heofon,  raised  up,  from  hebban, 
to  heave,  to  raise.] 

1.  Swell  of  sudden  anger  or  arrogance. 

Shall  I  fear  an  anger  that  lasts  but  a  moment. ...  an  anger 
that  is  but  as  the  spleen  of  a  wasp,  a  short  fester  and  ItuS  of 
passion?  South. 

2.  One  swelled  with  a  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance ;  a  boaster. 

Shallow-brained  hvj^s  make  atheism  and  contempt  of  re- 
ligion the  sole  badge  and  character  of  wit.  South. 

HUFF,  V.  a.    \i.  hufeed  ;  pp.  huffing,  huffed.] 

1.  To  swell;  to  puff;  to  distend;  to  dilate. 

In  many  wild  birds,  the  diaphragm  may  easily  be  huffed 
up  with  air.  Grew. 

2.  To  treat  with  insolence  ;  to  hector  ;  to  bul- 
ly. " Youmustnotpresumeto At{^us."  Echard. 

3.  In  chess,  to  remove  from  the  board,  as  a 
conquered  man  ;  —  in  checkers,  to  remove  from 
the  board,  as  an  adversary's  man  which  has 
neglected  to  take  another  when  opportunity 
offered.  Halliwell, 

HUFF,  V.  re.     1.  To  swell ;  to  puff^  up.        Wright. 
2.  To  bluster  ;  to  storm  ;  to  boast ;  to  bounce  ; 
to  swagger. 

Huffing  to  cowards,  fawning  to  the  brave.       Hosconnnon. 
HUFF,  a.     Angry  ;  blustering ;  huffish.  Gay. 

HUFF'^R,  re.     A  blusterer  ;  a  bully.       Hudibras. 

HUF'FI-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  huff'y ; 
arrogance  ;  petulance;  hufiishness.  Todd. 

HUF'FISH,  It.  Arrogant;  blustering;  insolent; 
hectoring.     [Colloquial  and  low.]  Johnson. 


HUF'F5SH-LY,  ad. 
HUF'PISH-NESS,  n 


With  arrogant  petulance. 
.     The  quality  of  being  huf- 


fish or  huff'y ;  noisy  bluster ;  "ill-humor ;  petu- 
lance ;  arrogance.  Johnson. 

HUF'FLING,  n.  A  process  of  ornamenting  gilded 
leather.  Simmonds. 

HtJF'FY,  a.  Being  in  ill-humor ;  petulant ;  blus- 
tering ;  angry  ;  huffish.    [Colloquial.]    Palmer. 

HUG,  I',  a.     [A.  S.  Jiegian,  to  hedge.     Skinner. 

—  Sw.   hugna.]      [i.  hugged;   pp.  hugging, 

HUGGED.] 

1.  To  press  close  in  an  embrace  ;  to  embrace; 
to  clasp ;  to  imbosom. 

He  bewept  my  fortune, 
And  hugged  me  in  his  arms.  Shak. 

2.  To  cling  to  or  hold  fast ;  to  keep  fondly. 
Age  makes  us  fondly  Jiug  and  retain  the  good  things  of  life 

when  we  have  the  least  prospect  of  enjoying  them.  Atterbwy. 

3.  To  gripe  in  wrestling.  London  Ency. 

4.  To  congratulate  ;  —  used  with  the  reflec- 
tive pronouns  one's  self,  himself  yourself,  &c. 

He  hugs  himeelf  at  the  good  news.  Addison. 

5.  (Naut.)  To  keep  close  to ;  to  go  near ;  as, 
"  To  hug  the  shore." 

HUG,  V.  re.     To  lie  close ;  to  cuddle.  Shak. 

HUG,  re.    1.  Close  embrace ;  clasp.    "Why  those 

close  hugs  ?  "  Gay. 

2.  A  particular  gripe  in  wrestling  ;  as,  "  The 

Cornish  hug."  Tatler. 

HU^E,  a.    [Old  Fr.  ahoege,  or  ahuque ;  Dut.  hoog.] 

1.  Very  large  in  size ;  vast ;  bulky ;  stupen- 
dous  ;  immense;  enormous;  gigantic. 

This  space  of  earth  is  so  huge  as  that  it  equallcth  in  great- 
ness not  only  Asia,  liurope,  and  Africa,  but  America.  JlWw/. 
There  leviathan, 
J{uge£t  of  living  creatures,  in  the  deep 
Stretched  like  a,  promontory,  sleeps  or  swims, 
And  seems  a  moving  land.  Hilton. 

2.  Very  great.     "  A  httge  feeder."  Shak. 

Who  seeth  not  what  huge  diiference  there  was  between 

them?  Hooker. 

He  received  admonition  always  as  huge  kindness.        Fell. 

Syn.  —  See  Enormous. 

HUpE'LY,  ad.  Immensely ;  enormously  ;  greatly. 

HupE'N^SS,  re.     The  quality  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing huge  ;  enormous  bulk ;  vast  size  or  extent ; 
vastncss  ;  enormousness ;  immensity. 
All  wondering  at  the  hugeness  of  the  horse.  Surrey^s  Virgil. 

HU'5r5-OUS,  a.  Very  great;  vast;  enormous; 
huge.    [Low.]     [r.]  Byrom. 

HUG'e^R,  re.  One  who  hugs  or  embraces.  Otioay. 

t  HUG'GipR,  V.  re.  To  lie  in  ambush ;  to  lurk.  Hall. 

HUG'GJ;R-MUG-G5R,  n.     [Etymology  Uncertain. 

—  "  It  is  written  by  Sir  Thomas  More  hokcr- 
moker.  Hoker,  in  Chaucer,  is  peevish,  cross- 
grained,  of  which  moke)'  may  be  only  a  ludi- 
crous reduplication.  Hooke  is  likewise  in  Ger- 
man a  corner,  and  moky  is  in  English  dark." 
Johnson.  —  "  This  expression  is  also  written 
huckermucker.  This  directs  us  to  the  German 
miicken,  to  mutter,  to  speak  low,  as  the  proba- 
ble etymon  of  part  of  the  word.  To  hugger 
appears  to  have  been  a  cant  term  for  to  lurk 
about,  in  the  sixteenth  century."  Todd.  —  Icel. 
miugg,  secretly.  Jamieson.  —  With  respect  to 
these  derivations  Mr.  Nares  says  he  is  "  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  are  all  erroneous,  and 
that  the  word  was  really  formed  from  hug,  or 
hugger,  by  a  common  mode  of  burlesque  redu- 
plication."]    Secrecy  ;  by-place.    [Low.]  Shak. 

How  they  have  wrought  in  huggermugger  to  steal  away 
the  hearts  of  English  subjects.  Bale. 

HUG'Gf.R-MUG-fi^R,  u,.  Clandestine  ;  unfair ; 
poor ;  mean :  base ;  —  without  order  ;  disorder- 
ly ;  confused.     [Low  and  local.]  Holloway, 

HUG'GLE,  v.  u.     To  hug.  Holland. 

HU'GUp-NOT  (hu'|e-n6t),  «.  [Ger.  eidgenossen, 
pi.  confederates.  Boiste.]  One  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  France ;  a  French  Protestant  or  Cal- 
vinist.  Dryden. 

fl®-  "  The  origin  o(  Huguenots,  as  applied  to  French 
Protestants,  was  already  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dis- 
cussion m  the  lifetime  of  those  who  first  bore  it.  I 
can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  cidnotm. 
Low  German,  for  eidnossen,  confederates."  Trench. — 
"  Some  deduce  it  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
Tours,  called  Hugons,  at  which  these  Protestants  held 
their  first  assemblies  ; — others,  from  the  words  Hue 
vos,  with  which  their  original  protest  commenced." 
Dr.  Hook. 
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HtJ'GU^-NOT-I^M  (hu'ge-not-izra),  ».  The  pro- 
fession or  principles  of  a  Huguenot.  Sherwood. 

HU'^Y,  OS.   Huge.    "Hw^rybulk."    [r.]     Dryden. 

fHUi'SH^R  (hws'sher),  n.  [Fr.  htdssier.]  An 
attendant ;  a  door-keeper  ;  an  usher.  B.  Jonson. 

t  HUKE,  n.  [Low  L.  huca  j  Old  Fr.  huque.']  A 
cloak  ;   a  mantle.  Bacon. 

fPlfTLCH,  n.  A  bunch;  abuinp;ahunch.Co^(7rfflW. 

t  HULCH'BACKED  (-b^kt),  a.  Crooked  in  the 
shoulders  ;  crookbacked.  Cotgrave. 

tHULCH'^D,  a.     Swollen  ;  pufFed  up.    Cotgrave. 

t  HULCH'Y,  ((..  Much  swelling ;  gibbous. SAerMJOOc?. 

HULFS'TOJV,  n.  [GerA  (Mus.)  The  secondary 
or  siiperior  note  in  a  shake.  Brande. 

HULK,  ft.  [Gr.  6Affds,  a  ship  which  is  towed; 
a  ship  of  burden.  —  A.  S.  hulc,  a  den,  a  cabin  ; 
Dut.  hulk  ;  Dan.  hoik  ;  Sw.  kalk.'\ 

1.  A  vessel  of  burden  ;  a  ship. 

He  sent  huge  hvlks,  which' did  like  mountains  move.  Stirling. 

2.  The  body  of  a  ship  ;  — applied  at  present 
to  the  body  of  an  old  vessel  laid  by  as  unfit  for 
service. 

Even  the  hulks  of  the  ships  that  carried  them  . .  .  used  to 
be  honored  and  visited  as  sacred  relics.  Cooh. 

3.  Any  thing  bulky  and.  unwieldy.  Shak. 
The  huUcs,  old  ships  lying  in  the  Thames,  England, 

and  serving  as  prisons  for  convicts  previously  to  their 
being  transported.  Craig. 

HULK,  V.  a.  To  cxenterate.  "  To  hulk  a  hare, 
that  is,  to  take  out  its  viscera."     London  Enzy. 

HULK'Y,  a.  Heavy  ;  large  ;  unwieldy.  [Collo- 
quial and  local,  Eng.]  Hayioood. 

HULL,  n.  [A.  S.  hul,  the  shell  of  a  nut ;  Ger. 
hulUy  a  husk  ;  huUeriy  to  cover.] 

1.  A  husk  or  integument ;  cover  of  a  nut,  &c. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  body  of  a  ship,  exclusive  of 
the  masts,  rigging,  &c. ;  the  hulk. 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light.        Dryden. 

To  lie  a  hull,  to  lie  as  a  hull  only,  or  with  all  the 

sails  furled  and  the  helm  lashed  a-lee.     Dana. —  To 

strike  a  hull,  to  take  in  the  sails  and  lash  the  helm  on 

the  lee  side.     Mar,  Diet. 

HtJLL,  V.  a.  \i.  hulled  ;  pp.  hulling,  hulled.] 

1.  To  peel  or  strip  off,  as  the  hull  or  husk  of 
any  seed.  Latham. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  fire  into  so  as  to  pierce  the 
hull  of  a  ship.  Chambers. 

HULL,  V.  n.  (Nai^.^  To  drive  to  and  fro  without 
sails  or  rudder  ;  to  float. 

He  looked  and  saw  the  ark  hull  on  the  flood.       Milton. 

HUL-LA-BA-L66',  n.  Uproar;  hallabaloo.  —  See 
Hallaealoo.  Gent.  Mag. 

HULL'-DOWN,  a.  {Naut.)  Noting  a  ship  when 
only  the  masts  and  sails  are  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  hull  being  concealed  by  the  convexity 
of  the  sea.  Simmonds. 

HUL'LY,  a.     Having  hulls  ;  husky.      Ainsioorth. 

HU'LO-IsT,  76.     See  Hyloist.  Craig. 

HU-l6th'5-I^M,  lb.  See  HYLOTHEiSH.^iicAanan. 

HUL'VjpR,  n.  The  common  holly  ;  Ilex  aquifoU- 
um.     *'  Save  hulver  and  thorn.  *  Tusser. 

HUM,  V.  n.     [Dut.  hommelen  ;  Ger.  hummen-l    \i. 

HUMMED  ;  pp.   HUMMING,  HUMMED.] 

1.  To  make  the  noise  of  bees. 

Thick  as  the  humming  bees  that  hunt  the  golden  dew, 

hryden. 

2.  To  make  an  inarticulate  and  buzzing 
sound;  to  stammer;  to  hem;  to  haw. 

The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back,  and  hums,  as 
who  should  say,  You 'llrue.  Shak. 

3.  To  pause  in  speaking,  and  force  out  the 
breath  with  a  buzzing  sound.  "The  man  lay 
humming  and  hawing  a  good  while."  U Estrange. 

4.  To  make  a  low,  dull  noise  ;  to  murmur. 

Hummimi  rivers,  by  his  cabin  creeping, 

Bock  soft  his  slumbering  thoughts  iu  quiet  ease.  Fletcher. 

5.  To  express  applause  by  a  hum.     [b.] 

When  Burnet  preached,  part  of  his  congregation  hummed 
BO  loudly  and  so  long  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it.     Johnson. 

HUM,  V.  a.     1.  fTo  applaud.     "Such  [sermons] 

as  are  most  hummed  and  applauded."     Milton, 

2.  To  sing  low ;  to  utter  indistinctly.     "  Hum 

half  a  tune."  Pope. 


3.  To  cause  to  hum  or  to  make  a  low,  dull 
noise.     "  To /mm  a  top."  Johnson, 

4.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  deceive.         Johnson. 

H&M,  n.     1.  The  noise  of  bees  or  insects. 

One  of  them  [bees]  awaketh,  and  raiseth  all  the  rest  with 
two  or  three  big  hums  or  buzzes.  Holland. 

2.  A  low,  confused,  or  dull  noise  ;  a  murmur. 

Nor  undelightful  is  the  ceaseless  Jtum 

To  him  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  noon.  Thomson. 

3.  A  pause  in  speaking,  while  the  breath  is 
forced  out  with  a  buzzing  sound  ;  a  hem ;  haw. 

These  shrugs,  these  hums  and  haws.  SiiaJc. 

4.  An  expression  of  applause,     [r.] 

There  prevailed  in  those  days  an  indecent  custom:  when 
the  preacher  touched  any  favorite  topic  in  a  manner  that 
deligiited  his  audience,  their  approbation  was  expressed  by  a 
\ondhum,  continued  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  or  pleasure. 

Johnson,  Life  of  Sprat, 

5.  t  A  strong  liquor.  B.  Jonson, 

6.  A  jest;  a  hoax;  an  imposition.     Johnson. 

7.  The  milt  or  soft  roe  of  a  codfish,  esteemed 
a  delicacy  in  Scotland.  Simtnonds. 

UpM,interj.  A  sound  implying  doubt  and  sus- 
pense. Shak. 

HU'MAN  [hu'm^in,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
yii'm^n,  P.],  a.  [L.  Mzmanus,  from  homo,  man ; 
It.  umano  ;  Sp.  humano ;  Fr.  humain.} 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  man;  as,  "A 
human  creature  "  ;  "A  human  being." 

2.  Belonging  to  man  or  mankind. 

Death  is  the  privilege  of  human  nature; 

And  life,  without  it,  were  not  worth  our  taking.     Rmve. 

3.  Not  sacred  or  divine;  secular;-  profane. 
"  Human  authors."  Brotvne. 

Syn. —  Human  and  humane^  though  derived  from 
the  same  word  (L.  homo,  humanns),  differ  much  in 
sifrnification.  Human  race,  nature  ;  a  humane  indi- 
vidual, disposition.  Human  denotes  what  every  man 
is  ;  humane,  what  every  man  ought  to  be. 

fHU'MAN-ATE,  a.  Invested  with  humanity.  "It 
followeth  that  the  bread  is  humanate.^^  Cranmer. 

HU-MANE',  a.  [See  Human.]  1,  f  Belonging  to 
man;  human.     "  TTzmiaTze  reason."       Holland. 

2.  Having  qualities  which  become  a  man  as 
a  social  being  ;  kind  ;  civil ;  benevolent ;  tender. 

Love  of  others  .  .  .  doth  naturally  spread  itself  towards 
many  and  maketh  men  become  humane  and  charitable. Ziacon. 

3.  Suited  to  the  nature  of  man  as  a  social 
being.  "  Christianity,  the  most  compassionate 
and  humane  religion  in  the  world."         Pearce. 

Syn.  —  See  Human. 

HU-maNE'LY,  ad.    In  a  humane  manner  ;  kindly. 

HU-MANE'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  hu- 
mane ;  tenderness  ;  humanity.  Scott, 

HU'MAN-I§M,  71.     1.  Polite  learning.        Gordon. 
2.  Human  nature  or  disposition  ;  humanity. 

A  general  disposition  of  mind,  belonging  to  a  man  as  such, 
is  termed  humanism.       -  Meyer. 

HU'MAN-iST,  n.     [Fr.  humaniste.'] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  humanity 
or  human  nature.  Junius. 

2.  A  student  of,  or  one  versed  in,  polite  learn- 
ing ;  a  philologist ;  a  grammarian.  Brande. 

HU-MAN-I-TA'Rl-AN,  a.  Relating  to  humanita- 
rians or  to  humanitarianism.  Ch.  Ob. 

Hy-MAN-J-TA'RI-AN,n.  One  who  believes  Christ 
to  be  a  mere  man.  Brande. 

HU-MAN-I-TA'RI-AN-I§M,  n.  1.  The  doctrine 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  possessed  of  a  human 
nature  only.  PanopHst, 

2.  Humanity  ;  philanthropy.  West.  Rev. 

3.  Saint-Simon  ism  ;  socialism.  Fleming. 
Syn.  — See  Socialism. 

HU-MAn'I-TA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  humanity  ;  hu- 
manitarian,    [ii.]  N.  Ch.  Repository. 

HU-MAN'I-TY,  n.  [L.  humanitas  ;  It.  umanith  ; 
Sp.  humamdad  ;  Fr.  humanite,'] 

1.  Human  nature  ;  the  nature  of  man. 

A  rarer  spirit  did  never  steer  humanity.  ShaJc. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  mankind  ;  human- 
kind.    "To  teach  all  humanity."         Glanville. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  humane ;  philanthro- 
py; kindness;  benevolence;  tenderness. 

How  few,  like  thee,  inquire  the  wretched  out, 

And  court  the  offices  of  soft  humanity  \  Rowe. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages 
or  the  ancient  classics  ;  philology.     [Scotland.] 


5.  pi.  Polite  literature,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  poetry,  including  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics.  "  Polite  literature,  or  the  humanities, 
as  they  are  called."  Jortin. 

Syn. —  See  Benevolence. 

I-Iij-MAN-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  humanizing  ; 
act  of  civilizing.  Coleridge, 

HU'MAN-IZE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  huma7iiser.'\  [i.  human- 
iZEi) ;  pp.  HUMANIZING,  HUMANIZED.]  To  ren- 
der humane  ;  to  civilize  ;  to  soften. 

It  [Christianity]  hath  humanized  the  conduct  of  wars.  Pahy. 

HU'MAN-IZ-gR,  rt.  One  who  humanizes.  Burney. 
HU-MAN-KIND',  n.     The  race  of  man  ;  mankind. 

A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  hvmamcind.  Pope. 

HU'MAN-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  man  or  the  hu- 
man form;  human,     [ii.]  Goldsmith. 

HU'MAN-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  human  manner  ;  after 
the  manner  of  men. 

2.  With  good  nature  ;  kindly  ;  humanely,  [r.] 

Modestly  bold  and  humanly  severe.  Pope. 

HTJ-MA'TION,  ?i.  [L.  humatio,  from  humus,  the 
ground.]     Interment,     [r.]  Chambers. 

HtJM'BIRD,  n.     The  humming-bird.  Browne. 

II  HtJM'BLE  (hiim'bl  or  um'bl)  [iim'bl,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  hum'bl,  E.  Ja.  Wb.'],  a.  [L. 
humilis  ;  humus,  the  ground  ;  It,  umile  ;  Sp.  hu- 
milde ;  Fr,  humble.'] 

1.  Having  a  low  estimate  of  one's  self;  pos- 
sessed of  humility ;  lowly  ;  submissive  ;  unpre- 
tending; not  proud  ;  modest;  meek. 

She  should  be  Jiumhle  who  would  please.  Prior. 

So  humble  in  dust  1  relinquish  my  pride.  Beattie. 

2.  Low;  not  high;  not  great. 

A  humble  roof  and  an  obscure  retreat.  Yelden, 

Syn. — Humble,  lowly,  meeJc,  and  modest,  applied  to 
persons,  are  always  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  low,  in  a 
bad  or  indifferent  sense.  A  person  is  humble  from  a 
sense  of  his  imperfections  ;  lowly  and  meek  from  being 
destitute  of  pride  or  arrogance  ;  modest  from  a  low  es- 
tijnate  of  ]iis  own  merits  or  endowments.  Humble 
temper  or  person  ;  meek  and  lowly  in  spirit;  modest 
demeanor  ;  sv bmissic e  Aispositlon  :  —  k  humble  cottage, 
station  ;  low  situation,  birth,  or  condition. 

II  HUM'BLE,  V.  u.  [i.  HUMBLED  ;  pp.  HUMBLING, 
HUMBLED.] 

1.  To  make  humble  ;  to  make  submissive  ;  to 
make  to  bow  down  with  humility. 

Humble  yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  he 
may  exalt  you  in  due  time.  1  I*et.  v.  (J. 

2.  To  reduce  to  a  low  state  ;  to  abase  ;  to  de- 
grade ;  to  mortify ;  to  crush ;  to  break  ;  to  subdue. 

We  are  pleased ...  to  see  him  Jivmbled  in  liis  reputation 
who  had  so  far  raised  himself  above  us.  Addison. 

3.  t  To  bring  down  from  a  height ;  to  make 
lower  ;  to  depress. 

In  process  of  time  the  highest  mountains  may  be  hunzted 
into  valleys.  Hakewill. 

Syn.  —  See  Abase. 

II  HUM'BLE-BEE,  n.  [Dut.  hommel;  Ger.  hummel.] 

1.  A  large  kind  of  hairy  bee,  of  the  genus 
Bombus  ;  —  called  also  bumblebee.        Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

II  HUM'BLE-BEE-EAT'^R,  n.  A  fly  that  eats  the 
bumblebee.  Ainsworth. 

II  HUM'BLE-MOUTHED  (-mbuthd),  a.  Mild; meek. 
"You  are  meek  and  humhle-mouthed."      Shak,  . 

II  HUM'BLE-NESS,n.  The  state  of  being  humble; 
humility;  absence  of  pride.  Sidney. 

II  HUM'BLE-PLANT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  sen- 
sitive plant ;  Mimosa  sensitiva.  Loudon. 

Il  HUM'BL^^jR, ».     One  who  humbles  or  subdues. 

HUM'BLE^  (iim'blz),  n.  pi.  Entrails  of  a  deer. — 
See  Umbles.  Johnson. 

II  t  HUM'BL^SS,  n.  [Old  Fr.  humblesse.]  Hum- 
bleness ;  humility.  Spensei\ 

II  HUM'BLING,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  humble  ; 
humiliation  ;  abatement  of  pride.  Milton. 

II  HUM'BLTNG,^.  a.   Makinghumble  ;  mortifying. 

II  HUM'BLY,  ad.  Without  pride ;  with  humility ; 
modestly ;  submissively. 

HtfM'BOLDT-I-LITE,  n.  [From  Baron  Humboldt 
and  Gr.  liOoi,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  found 
in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  and  consisting  chiefly 
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of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime ;  a  variety  of  mel- 
lilite.  Dana. 

HUM'BOLDT-Ii\E  (huin'bolt-in),  n.  {Min.)  A  na- 
tive oxalate  of  iron  ;  oxalite.  Dana. 

HUM;boLDT-1TE  (hum'bolt-It),  n.  {Min.)  A  bo- 
rosilicate  of  lime ;  a  variety  of  datholite.  Dana. 

HtJM'BtJG,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Ac- 
cording to  H.  T.  Rilet/,  a  corruption  of  L.  am- 
bages  ;  full  of  ambages.  Howell.  —  According 
to  F.  Crossley,  from  the  Ir.  words  tdm  bog  (pro- 
nounced oom  bug),  soft  copper,  or  worthless 
money.  Notes  and  Qitcnes.  vol.  viii.  —  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mamial  of  Orthoepy,  "  The  word 
humbug  originated  in  London,  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  Hamburg,  on  the  Elbe,  because,  during 
the  continental  wars,  this  city  is  the  nucleus  of 
false  rumors  and  reports."  —  Perhaps  from 
mum,  expressive  of  silence,  and  bug,  a  ghost; 
a  mum-btig  thus  meaning  a  device  to  frighten 
another  into  silence.     Gent.  Mag.  1858.] 

1.  An  imposition  ;  an  imposture  ;  a  hoax  ;  a 
false  alarm ;  bugbear ;  deception.  Fielding,  1751. 

2.  A  person  who  deceives ;  a  cheat.  Halliwell. 

HUM'BUG,  v.a.  U. humbugged  •,pp.  humbugging, 
HUMBUGGED.]  To  impose  upon;  to  deceive; 
to  cozen  ;  to  swindle.    [Vulgar.]    For.  Qu.  Rev. 

HUM'BUG-epE,,  n.  One  who  humbugs  ;  one  who 
deceives.     [Low.]  Brookes. 

HUM'BUG-egE-Y,  n.  The  practice  of  imposi- 
tion ;  deception ;  deceit ;  humbug.  [Low.]  Clarke. 

HUM'DEUM,  n.  Dull;  drouish;  stupid.  "  I  was 
talking  with  an  old,  humdrum  fellow."  Addison. 

HUM'DlltJM,  n.  1.  A  small,  low  cart,  drawn  usu- 
ally by  one  horse.  Halliwell. 

2.  A  dull,  tiresome  person.  Hollowag. 

3.  A  dronish  tone  of  voice.  Jodreil. 

HtJM'DEUM,  u.  n.     To  pass  time  in  a  dull  man- 
ner. Swift. 
HU-MECT',  «.  a.     To  humectate,    [e.]    Wiseman. 

HU-MEC'TANT,  a.  [L.  humeeto,  humectans,  to 
wet.]  {Med.)  Noting  medicines  which  are  sup- 
posed to  augment  the  fluidity  of  the  hlooi.  Cratg. 

HII-MEC'TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  humeeto,  humectatus.'] 
To  wet ;  to  moisten,     [ii.]  Browne. 

HU-MpC-TA'TION,  M.  [Fr.  humectation.']  The 
act  of  wetting  ;  moistening,     [r.]  Bacon. 

tHU-MEC'TJVE,  ts.  Having  the  power  to  wet  or 
moisten.  Partheneia  Sacra,  1633. 

HU'M]g-FY,  V,  a.  [L.  hutneo,  to  moisten ;  hu- 
midvs,  moist,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  make 
moist ;  to  soften  with  water,     [r.]     Goldsmith. 

HU'M^-RAL,  a.  [Fr.  hum.eral,  from  L.  humerus, 
the  shoulder.]  Belonging  to  the  shoulder. 
"  The  humeral  arteries."  Sharp. 

HU'ME-Rt/S,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  1.  The  long, 
cylin'di-ical  bone  of  the  arm,  situated  between 
the  scapula  and  the  fore-arm ;  os  humen  or  os 
b7'aehii.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the  arm,  or  the 
shoulder,  including  the  head  of  the  os  humeri, 
the  scapula,  and  the  clavicle,  united  together  by 
strong  ligaments  and  covered  by  numerous  mus- 
cles. Dunglison. 

HUM'HIJM,  n.  A  kind  of  plain,  coarse,  Indian 
cloth  made  of  cotton. 


HU'MJC,  a.  [L.  humus,  the  ground.]  {Chem.) 
Noting  an  acid  obtained  by  treating  vegetable 
mould  with  an  alkali.  Jirande. 

t  HU-Mj-CU-B  A'TION,  n.  [L.  humi,  on  the  ground, 
and  cubo,  to  lie.]  Act  of  lying  on  the  ground. 
"  Ashes,  tears,  and  humicubations."  Bramhall. 

HIJ'MID,  u.  [L.  humidus ;  It.  umido  ;  Sp.  hume- 
do ;  Fr.  humide.'] 

1.  "Wet ;  moist ;  damp. 

Now,  when,  as  eacred  light  began  to  dawn 

In  Edeu  on  the  humid  flowers.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  water  or  vapor  ;  watery. 
On  which  the  sun  more  plad  impressed  his  beams 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  hath  showered  the  earth.  Muton. 

HU-MID'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  humidite.]  The  state  of 
being  hum'id  or  moist ;  dampness  ;  moisture. 

It  enables  the  animal ...  to  preserve  it  [the  eye]  in  a  due 
state  of  humidity  without  shutting  out  the  hglit.  Paley. 

Syn.  —  See  Moisture. 
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HU'MID-NESS,w.  The  state  of  being  humid.  Scott. 
t  HU-MIF'^R-OUS,  u:  Making  moist.  Blount. 
HU'MI-FUSE,  a.      [L.  Jmmus,  the  ground,    and 


fundOjfusus,  to  pour.] 
surface  of  the  gi-ound. 


[Bot.)  Spread  over  the 
Gray. 


HU'MILE,  u.     [L.  humilis.]     Humble,  [r.]    Gay, 

fHQ'JMILE,   V.    a.      [Fr.   Immilier.]      To    make 

hu.r.bie;  to  humble.  Bp.  Fisher. 

HU-MIL'I-ATE,  V.  a.     [z.   humiliated  ;  pp.  Hu- 

klLATING,  HUMILIATED.]      [L.  humiUo,  llUmil- 

iatus.']     To  humble  ;  to  mortify  ;  to  prostrate. 

We  stand  humiliated  rather  than  encouraged.  Dr.  T.  Aimold. 

HU-MIL'J-AT-ING,  p.  a.  Humbling ;  mortifying ; 
disgracing.  A.  Smith. 

HU-MIL-I-A'TION,  n.  [L.  humillatio  ;  It.  umilia- 
zione\  S'p.  humillacion;  Ft.  humiliatio7i.'] 

1.  The  act  of  humbling  or  reducing  to  a  low 
state  or  rank ;  descent  from  greatness. 

The  former  was  a  humiliation  of  Deity,  the  latter  a.  humili- 
ation of  manhood.  Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  abasing  pride,  or  state  of  meek- 
ness ;  mortification. 

The  doctrine  he  [John]  preached  was  humiliation  and  re- 
pentance. JBroume. 

Syn.  —  See  Abasement. 

HU-MIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  hiimilitas;  It.  ujnilith;  Sp. 
humilidffd  ;  Fr.  humility.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  humble  ;  lowliness  of 
self-estimation;  freedom  from  pride  ;  the  oppo- 
site quality  to  pride  ;  modesty  ;  diffidence. 

Humilitjf,  that  low,  sweet  root 

From  which  all  heavenly  virtues  shoot.  Moore. 

In  the  Greek  languaRe  there  is  a  word  for  humilitjr,  but 
tliis  humility  meant  for  tne  Greek  (that  is,  with  the  rarest  ex- 
ceptions) meanness  of  spirit.  He  w]io_brought  m  the  Chris- 
tian grace  of /iH»(i7j(j|/ did,  in  so  domg,~rescue  also  the  word 
which  expressed  it  for  nobler  uses,  audio  a  higher  dignity, 
than  it  hitherto  had  attained.  Trencli. 

2.  An  act  of  submission. 

With  these  humilities  they  satisfied  the  young  king.    Davica. 

Syn.  —  See  Modesty. 

HU'MINE,  n.  [L.  humus^  the  ground.]  (Chem.) 
The  peculiar  brown  substance  or  acid  obtained 
from  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  soils,  the  bark 
of  trees,  &c. ;  humic  acid.  Brande. 

HU'MITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  yellow- 
brown  or  colorless  crystals  on  Monte  Somma  ; 
a  variety  of  chondrodite  ;  — so  named  from  Sir 
Abraham  Hu7ne.  Brande. 

HUM'MjpL,  V.  a.  To  separate,  as  the  awns  of  bar- 
ley from  the  kernel.  Farm.  Ency. 

HUM'MgL-LKR,  n.     1.  One  who  hummels. 

2.  An  instrument  for  separating  the  awns  or 
hulls  of  barley  from  the  seed.  Farm.  Ency, 

HUM'MJFIR,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  hums. 

HUM'MING,  7!.     1.  The  noise  made  by  bees.    "A 
humming  through  their  waxen  city."      Dryden. 
2.  Any  noise  resembling  that  made  by  bees. 

The  musical  accents  of  the  Indians,  to  us,  are  but  inartic- 
ulate kummings.  Glanville. 

HUM'MING,  p.  a.  Uttering  a  hum  ;  making  a  dull 
noise  ;  buzzing. 

HUM'MING-ALE,  n.     Sprightly  ale.  Dryden. 

HUM'MING-BiRD,  n. 

{Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 

fa-uiily  TrochilidcB,  being 

the    smallest   of    birds, 

very      beautiful,      and 

named   from  the  noise 

it  makes  :  —  called  also  .,        .      , 

,         7  ■    7  Humming-l 

flUmbira.  (  Trochilus  coMjrts). 

HUM'MING-Tf)P,  n.  A  hollow  spinning-top  ;  — 
so  called  from  the  noise  it  makes.      Simnio?ids. 

HUM'MOCK,  n.  1.  A  little  hill;  a  hillock;  — 
written  also  hommock.  —  See  Hommock. 

Point  Possession  bore  N.  N.  E.  about  three  miles'  distance, 
and  some  remarkable  hummocKs  on  the  north.  HawTcesworth. 

2.  A  sheet  of  ice  thrown  up  by  the  pressure 
of  large  fragments  coming  in  contact. iSzmmonrfs. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  fertile  and  timbered 
lands  in  Florida. 

The  lands  of  Florida  are  almost  sui  generis,  very  curiously 
distributed,  and  may  be  desifmatcd  as  high  hummock,  low 
/(itmmocA:,  swamp,  savanna,  and  the  different  qualities  of  pine 
land.  High  hum,mock  is  usually  timbered  with  live  and  other 
oaks,  magnolia,  laurel,  &c.,  and  is  considered  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  land  for  general  purposes.  Low  hummock,  timbered 
with  Uve  and  water  oak,  is  subject  to  overflow,  but  when 
drained  is  preferred  for  sugar.  De  Bow. 
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HtrM'MQCK-Y,  a.  Full  of  hummocks.  Scoreshy, 
HtJM'MUM^,  n.  pi.  [Per.]  Hot-houses  ;  sweat- 
ing-places or  baths.  Sir  T.  Herbert, 
II  HU'MOR  (yu'nior  or  Iiu'inor)  [yu'mur,  S^.  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  R.  C.  Wr. ;  yum'ur,  P.  ;  hd'niur,  E.  Wb. 
Kenrick\  yu'mur  or  hu'mur,  Sm.],  ii.  [L.  hu- 
mor ;  It.  umore  ;  Sp.  humor  ;  Fr.  humetir.'] 

1.  Moisture;  —  applied  particularly  to  some 
of  the  fluids  secreted  by  the  tissues  of  the  ani- 
mal body  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  de- 
termine the  temper  of  the  mind. 

Tlie  words  good-humor,  bad-7iumor,  humorous,  and  the 

like,  rest  altogether  on  a  now  exploded,  but  very  old  and 

widely-extended  theory  of  medicine,  according  to  which 

there  were  four  principal  moistures  or  humors  in  the  natural 

body,  on  the  due  proportion  and  combination  of  which  the 

disposition  alike  or  body  and  of  mind  depended.        Trench. 

The  four  humors  in  man,  according  to  the  old  physicians, 

were  blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and  melanclioly.  Trench. 

Believe  not  these  suggestions,  which  proceed 

From  anguish  of  the  mind  and  humors  black, 

That  mingle  with  the  fancy.  Milton. 

2.  Animal  fluid  in  a  vitiated  state,  tending  to 
eruptive  disease  ;  cutaneous  eruption. 

He  denied  himself  nothing  that  lie  had  a  mind  to  eat  or 
drink,  which  gave  him  a  body  full  of  humors.  Temple. 

3.  General  turn  or  temper  of  mind ;  cast  or 
frame  of  mind;  disposition. 

Good  humor  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being  pleased. 

Rambler. 

4.  Temporary  inclination;  bias;  mood;  ca- 
price; whim;  fancy;  freak;  trick;  vagary. 

In  private,  men  are  more  bold  in  their  own  humors;  and 
in  coiisurt,  men  are  more  obnoxious  to  others'  humors.  Bacon. 

5.  A  tiilent  for  kindly  pleasantry  or  jocularity ; 
pleasantry ;  facetiousness  ;  cheerful  wit. 

In  conversation,  humor  is  more  than  wit,  easiuess  more 

than  knowledge.  Temple.' 

For  delicacy  of  feeling,  liveliness  of  fancy,  and  exquisite 

humor,  Addison  has  never  been  surpassed.  Graham. 

The  7n(mor  of  Addison  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  more  delicious 
flavor  than  tlie  humor  of  either  Swift  or  Voltaire.  Macaulay. 

Comedy  is  the  province  of  humor.  Wit  is  called  in  solely 
as  an  auxihary;  7t«mor  predominates.  Campbell. 

Aqueous  humor.  See  Aqueous. —  Crystalline  hu- 
mor. See  Crystalline.— Fi(7-coMs  hvmor.  See 
Vitreous. 

jg®=-  Smart  pronounces  this  word  hu'mur  when  it 
means  moisture,  as  in  a  man's  body,  and  yu'mur  in 
its  other  senses. 

Syn.  —  See  Wit. 
II  HU'MOR  (yu'mor),  v.  a.     \i.  HUMORED  ;  pp.  HU- 

MOIUNG,  HUMORED.] 

1.  To  soothe  by  compliance ;  to  gratify ;  to 
indulge. 

If  T  were  Erutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassiue, 

He  should  not  humor  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  fit  or  suit  the  nature  of;  to  comply  with, 
as  regards  the  peculiarities  of  any  thing. 

To  after  age  thou  shalt  be  writ  the  man 

That  with  smooth  air  couldst  humor  best  our  tongue.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Gratify. 
||HU'MpR-AL  (yu'mor-ril   or  hu'mor-gl),   a.      [Fr. 
humoral.'l    Relating  to  the  humors.    "  Compre- 
hended under  continual  A«mora/ fevers. "7ffl?Te?/. 
Humoral  patholoffy^  the  docfrinc  that  attributes,  all 
diseases  to  the  disordered  state  of  the  humors  or  fluids. 

II  HU'MOR-AL-i§M,n.  {Med.)'H.umorism.Caldioell. 

||HU'MOR-AL-IST,  rt.     One  who  adopts  the  hu- 
moral pathology  ;  humorist.  Craig. 

II  HU-MO-RIF'IC  (yu-mo-rif'ik),  a.     [L.  humor  and 
faciOj  to  make.]     Producing  humor.  Coleiidge. 

II  HU'MOR-iSM  (yu'mor-tzm  or  hu'mor-izm),  n. 

1.  The  disposition  of  a  humorist.     Coleridge. 

2.  {Med.)  The  theory  or  doctrine  that  all  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  the  depraved  state  of  the 
humors.  Dunglison. 

II  HU'MOR-IST  (yu'mor-ist),  n.     [Fr.  humoHste.'] 

1.  One  who  gratifies  his  own  humor  or  fancy ; 
a  whimsical  person  ;  one  who  has  odd  conceits. 

Many  of  the  rest  were  as  bad  men  as  princes;  humorists, 
rather  than  of  good  humors.  Browne. 

A  nice  humorist,  that  will  not  dress  a  dish,  nor  lay  a  cloth, 
nor  walk  abroad  on  a  Sunday,  and  yet  make  no  conscience 
of  cozening  his  neighbor  on  the  work-day.  Bp.  Halt, 

2.  One  who  is  fond  of  jesting  ;  a  wag ;  a  droll. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  go 
To  turn  an  actor  and  a  humorist. 
Where,  e'er  I  do  resume  my  present  person. 
We  hope  to  make  the  circles  of  your  eyes 
Flow  with  distilled  laughter.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  {Med.)  One  who  attributes  all  diseases  to 
a  depraved  state  of  the  humors.         Dunglison. 

|]  HU-MOR-IS'TIC  (yu-mor-is'tik),  a.    Relating  to, 
or  like  a  humorist,     [r.]  Coleridge. 
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II  HU'MOR-LfiSS,  a.    Without  humor.  Craig. 

II  HU'MOR-OUS  (yu'inor-us),  a.  1.  t  Moist ;  wa- 
tery ;  humid  ;  damp ';  dank. 

The  humorous  fogs  deprive  us  of  his  sight.         Drayton. 

2.  Capricious  ;  irregular ;  whimsical ;  fantas- 
tic ;  fickle ;  odd. 

I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrieian,  . . .  hasty  and 

tinder-like  upon  too  triviai  motion.  Shot:. 

Rougii  as  a  storm,  and  humorous  as  the  wind.     Dritden. 

3.  Jocose;  merry;  jocular;  facetious;  witty. 

Tiiy  htimorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly.  I'rior. 

II  HU'MOR-OUS-LY  (yu'mor-iis-le),  ad.  1.  Capri- 
ciously ;  whimsically  ;  fantastically. 

"We  resolve  rashly,  sillily,  or  humorously,  upon  no  reasons 
that  will  hold.  C'alamy. 

2.  Jocosely  ;  merrily ;  facetiously ;  wittily. 

II  HU'MOR-OUS-NESS  (yu'mor-us-nes),  n.     1.  The 
quality   of   being   humorous ;    capriciousness  ; 
whimsicalness ;  oddness ;  fickleness.  Goodman. 
2.  Jocularity  ;  jocoseness ;  sportfulness. 

II  HU'MOR-SOME   (yu'mor-siim),   tt.     1.    Peevish ; 

petulant;  crusty;  snappish.  Goodman. 

2.  Odd  ;  capricious  ;  whimsical ;  humorous. 

The  divine  way  of  working  is  not . .  .  humorsome,  but  uni- 
form, and  consonant  to  the  laws  of  exactest  wisdom.  Glanville. 

II  H&'MpR-SOMB-LY  (yu'moi'-siim-le),  ad.  Pee- 
vishly ;  petulantly ;  snappishly.  Goodman. 

HUMP,  n.  [L.  umbo,  any  convex  elevation.]  A 
protuberance  formed  by  a  crooked  back.  "  It 
[the  dromedary]  has  one  hump."         Eng.  Cyc. 

Observing  advancing  towards  tlie  heap  with  a  larger  cargo 
than  ordinary  upon  his  back,  I  found,  upon  his  near  ap- 
proach, that  it  was  only  a  natural  hump.  Spectator. 


U0MP'BACK,  n.     1.  A  crooked  back. 
2.  One  who  has  a  crooked  back. 


Toiler. 
Smart. 


(Chem.)  The  narcotic  principle 
S7nart. 


HUMP'-BAckED  (-bikt),  a.     Hunch-backed. 

Richard  III.  was  of  small  stature,  hump-backed,  &c.  ITume. 

HUMPED  (huinp'ed  or  hiimpt),  a.  Having  a  hump 
or  protuberance  on  the  back.  Goldsmith. 

HUM'STRtJM,  ■«.   A  musical  instrument.  Boswell. 

HU'MU-LINE,  n, 
of  the  hop. 

HU'MU-hirs,  n.  [L.  humus,  fresh  earth,' — in 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  hop  grows  only  in 
rich  soils.  Loudon.']  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
the  hop.  Loudon. 

HU'MUS,  n.  [L.,  ground^  A  bro^vn,  pulveru- 
lent, fertilizing  substance  found  in  soils  and  re- 
sulting from  the  decay  of  organic  matter.  Mulder. 

HUN,  n. ;  pi.  HBn?.  [L.  Hunni.']  A  barbarous 
people  of  Scythia,  \vho,  after  subduing  Panno- 
nia,  gave  to  it  the  present  name  of  Hungary. 

HUNCH,  n.  1.  [Ger.  hiisch.']  A  blow  ;  a  punch ; 
a  push  ;  a  shove  ;  a  jostle.  Serenius. 

2.  IGer^hocker.]  A  hump  ;  a  bunch.  Johnson. 

3.  A  piece  or  slice,  as  of  bread ;  a  hunk.  Grose. 

HUNCH,   V.   a.     \i.   HUNCHED ;   pp.   hunching, 

HUNCHED.] 

1.  To  punch  with  the  fist  or  elbow ;  to  push 
about ;  to  jostle ;  to  shove. 

Jack's  friends  began  to  hunch  and  push  one  another. 

Ariiut7imit. 

2.  To  crook,  as  the  back.     "  The  back  is  quite 
hunched."  Pennant. 

HUNCH' BACK,  re. 


A  humpback. 

HUNCH'-BACKED    (hunsh'bilkt), 
crooked  back ;  hump-backed. 


Smart. 

Having   a 
Dryden. 


HUN'DRfD  [hiSn'dred,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
hun'dred  or  hun'durd,  W.;  hilii'durd,  S.],  a.  [m! 
Goth,  hand,  or  hunda ;  A.  S.  himd ;  Dut.  hon- 
derd;  Ger.  hundert.']  Noting  the  product  of  ten 
multiplied  by  ten  ;  as,  "A  hundred  years." 

HUN'DKED,  re.  1.  The  product  of  ten  multiplied 
by  ten,  or  the  number  expressed  by  a  unit  fol- 
lowed by  two  ciphers  (100).  "  Hundreds  of  pro- 
portions." Locke. 

2.  A  division  of  a  county ;  a  district. 

As  ten  families  of  freeholders  made  up  a  town  or  tithing, 
so  ten  tithings  composed  a  superior  division  called  a  ?tun(Jrea, 
as  consisting  of  ten  times  ten  fiimiUcs.  Blnckstone. 

Chiltem  hundreds.     See  Ciiilteen. 

HUN'DRpD-COURT,  re.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  larger 
court-baron,  being  held  for  all  the  inhabitants 


of  a  particular  hundred  instead  of  a  manor  ;  — 
a  court  of  record.  Whishaw. 

HUN'UR5;D-5R,  )  „.       [Low    L.    hundredarius.'] 

H&N'DRpD-QE,  5  (Law.)  One  of  a  jury  dwelling 

in  the  hundred ;  —  a  bailiff  of  a  hundred.  Coiocll. 

HUN'DR^D-FOI^D,  «.    A  hundred  times  as  much. 
HUN'DREDTH,  u,.    The  ordinal  of  a  hundred. 

HUN'DReD-WEIGHT  (-wat),  n.  The  avoirdupois 
weight  of  112  pounds,  or  of  ,100  pounds  subdi- 
vided into  four  quarters,  each  containing  28 
pounds,  or  25  pounds. 

/l®=-  The  hundred  weight,  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  both  tlie  English  and  the  U.  S.  governments, 
consists  of  112  pounds  avoirdupois,  but  by  the  laws  of 
most  of  the  states  and  common  practice  at  the  present 
time,  the  hundred  weight  consists  of  100  pounds  avoir- 
dupois.    McCuUoch.     Oreenleaf. 

HtjNG,  i.  &p.  from  hang.    See  Hang. 

HUN-GA'Rj-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Hungary, 
or  to  its  inhabitants. 

HUN'GA-RY-WA'T^E,  re.  A  distilled  water  first 
made  for  "the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  prepared 
from  the  tops  of  rosemary  flowers  with  some 
spirits  of  wine.  Simtno^ids. 

HUNG '-BEEF,  re.  Dried  beef;  jerked-beef.  Clarke. 

HUN'i&ER  (Imng'ger,  82),  n.  [A.  S.  hunger  ;  But. 
Sj  Frs.  honger ;  Dan.  i§  Sw.  hunger' ;  Icel.  himgr.'] 

1.  An  uneasy  sensation  in  the  stomach  aris- 
ing from  want  of  food  ;  pain  felt  from  fasting  ; 
a  craving  appetite. 

Hunaer  is  only  a  warning  of  the  vessels  being  in  euch  a 
state  ot  vacuity  as  to  require  a  fresh  supply.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Any  violent  desire. 

For  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die.  Dryden. 

HUN'eKR  (hiing'ler),  r.  n.     \i.  HVNGEKED  ;    pp. 

HUNGEKING,  HUNOEllED.] 

1.  To  feel  the  pain  of  hunger. 

As  he  returned  to  the  city  he  hungered.       Maft.  xsi.  18. 

2.  To  desire  something  eagerly  ;  to  long. 

The  metaphors  of  hungering  and  thirsting  after  virtue 
and  knowledge,  and  of  eating  and  drinking  them,  .  .  .  have 
been  common  in  all  writers,  sacred  and  profane.  Jortin. 

HUN'iS^R  (hiing'ger),  v.  a.  To  famish;  to  starve. 
[Rare  or  local.]  Todd. 

HUN'e^;R-BlT,  a.     Hunger-bitten.  Milton. 

HUN'65R-BIT-TEN  (hiing'|er-bit-tn),  a.  Pained 
with  hunger.  Job  xviii.  12. 

HUN'egR-CURE,  re.  (Med.)  Cure  by  fasting ;  a 
mode  of  curing  diseases  by  the  greatest  possible 
abstinence  of  food;  limotherapeia.    Dvnglison. 

HUN'e:5RED,  a.  Hungi-y.  —  See  HuNGEED.M7toi. 

HUN'jS^R-LY  (hiing'|er-le),  a.  Hungry,  [n.]  Shak. 

HUN'ejpR-LY,  ad.     Hungrily,    [ii.]  Shak. 

HUN'G^R— ROT,  re.  A  disease  in  sheep  caused  by 
poor  living.  Farm.  Ency. 

tHUN'6?E_STARVE,  «i.  ffl.     To  famish.    Huhet. 

HUN'S^E-STARVED  (-stirvd),  a.  Starved  with 
hunger;  pinched  by  want  of  food.  Shak. 

tH&N'jBRED  (hiing'ierd),  a.  Hungry.  "He  was 
afterward  an  hungred."  Matt.  iv.  2. 

HUN'eRI-LY  (hiing'gre-le),  ad.    With  hunger. 

When  on  harsh  acorns  hungrily  they  fed.  Dryden, 

HUN'SEY  (hiing'gre),  a.  1.  Feeling  pain  from 
want  of  food ;  pained  with  hunger ;  famishing. 
"  Like  a  hungry  lion."  Shak. 

2.  Not  fertile;  not  prolific;  unfruitful.  "The 
most  hunjgry^  soil."  SmalHdge. 

3.  Indicating  hunger,  or  a  craving  like  hunger. 

Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look.  Shak. 

HUNK,  re.  A  large  piece  or  slice ;  a  lump  ;  a  hunch. 

"  A  great  hunk  of  bread  and  cheese."   Bartlett. 

.Kff- Colloquial  and  vulgar,  U.  S. ;  provincial,  Eng. 

HUNK'JKR  (hiing'ker),  re.     One  of  a  political  party. 

The  democratic  party  in  the  State  of  New  York  were  di- 
vided, a  few  years  since,  into  two  factions,  one  termed  hunk- 
ers, or  old  hunkers,  the  other  barnburners.  Bartlett. 

HUNKS,  re.  sin^.  [Icel.  hunskitr.  sordid.]  A 
covetous,  sordid  wretch ;  a  miser ;  a  curmud- 
geon. "  Shall  match  the  veriest  hunks."  Young. 

HUNT,   V.  a.     [A.  S.  huntian.]     [i.  hunted 

HUNTING,  HUNTED.] 


1.  To  chase  for  sport ;  as,  "  To  hunt  deer." 

2.  To  pursue  ;  to  follow  close. 

Evil  shall  ?mnt  the  violent  man  to  overthrow  him.  J's.  cxl.  11. 

3.  To  search  for ;  to  seek  or  look  for.  "  1  do 
hunt  out  a  probability."  Spaiser. 

4.  To  direct  or  manage  in  the  chase.  "  He 
hunts  a  pack  of  dogs  better  than  any."  Addison. 

HUNT,  V.  re.     1.  To  follow  the  chase. 

Esau  went  to  the  field  to  hunt  for  venison.      Gen.  xxvii.  i>. 

2.  To  search  ;  to  seek ;  —  with  for. 
Those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  a  party,  and  only 
hunt  Jar  what  may  favor  and  support  the  tenets  of  it.    Locke. 

HCnt,  re.     1.  t  A  huntsman.  Chaucer. 

2.  t  A  pack  of  hounds.  hryden. 

3.  A  chase  or  pursuit;  a  hunting. 

The  hmit  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and  gray.         Sltak. 

4.  The  portion  of  country  hunted  with 
hounds.  Simmmids. 

t  HUNT'-COx)nT-?E,  re.  A  dog  that  runs  back 
or  counter  on  the  scent ;  a  worthless  dog  :  —  a 
blunderer.     "  You  hunt-coimter,  hence."  Shak. 

HUNT'^E,  re.     [A.  S.  hunta.'] 

1.  One  that  hunts  or  chases  ;  one  who  prac- 
tises hunting;  a  huntsman.  "Nimrod  the 
mighty  hunter."  Gen.  x.  9. 

2.  A  dog  that  scents  game.  Shak. 

3.  A  hunting-horse.  Johnson. 
HttNT'pR-CRE  W  (-krii),  re.     A  set  of  sportsmen ; 

a  hunter-troop  ;  a  hunter-train.  Somerville. 

HUNT'j;R-TEAIN,  n.  A  band  of  sportsmen  ;  a 
hunter-crew ;  a  hunter-troop.  Somerville. 

HUNT'5E-Tr66p,  «.  A  band  of  sportsmen  ;  a 
hunter-crew ;  a  hunter-train.  Pope. 

HUNT'JNG,  re.  [A.  S.  huntung.']  The  diversion 
of  the  chase  ;  the  hunt. 

Hunting  and  fishing,  the  most  important  employments  of 
mankind  in  the  rude  state  of  society.  Adorn  Smith. 

HtJNT'JNG-COG,  n.  (_Mec7i.)  One  more  cog'  in 
the  larger  of  two  geared-wheels  than  would  he 
required  to  establish  an  exact  relative  ratio  be- 
tween the  number  of  cogs  in  this  wheel  and  that 
in  the  smaller. 

/I®=  This  is  added  in  order  that  the  same  cog  of  one 
wheel  may  not  always  meet  the  same  cog  of  the  other, 
and  thus  produce  ine"quality  of  wear.    Frajicis. 

HUNT'!NG-H0EN,  re.  A  bugle;  a  horn  used  in 
hunting.     "  Hunting-fmm  and  pole."        Prior. 

HUNT'ING-HORSB,  n.  A  horse  used  in  hunting; 
a  hunter.  Spectator. 

HUNT'ING-MATCH,  re.  A  match  or  contest  in  a 
chase  of  animals.  Ih'yden. 

HtJNT'ING-SEAT,  re.  A  temporary  residence  for 
hunting  or  for  sportsmen.  Gray's  Letters. 

HUNT'E^SS,  re.    Awoman  that  foUowsthe chase. 
HUNTS'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  huntsmen.    1.  A  hunter. 

Like  as  a  huntsman,  after  weary  chase.  Spenser. 

2.  The  servant  whose  office  it  is  to  manage 

the  chase.  L'Estrange. 

Ht7NTS'MAN-SHIP,   re.    The  art  of  hunting,   or 

skill  in  hunting.  Donne. 

tHUNTS'-tiP,  re.  A  tune  formerly  played  to 
wake  the  hunters.  Shak. 

Time  plays  the  hunts-up  to  thy  sleepy  head.       Drayton. 

H&NT'-TH^-SLIP'PpR,  re.  A  well-known  Eng- 
lish game.  Holloway. 

HUR'DEN  (-dn),  re.  A  strong,  coarse  cloth ;  called 
also  harden  :  —  hemp.  [Local,  Eng.]  HaUiwell. 

HUE'DLE,  re.  [A.  S.  hyrdel,  or  hyrdl;  Dut.  horde; 
Ger.  hurde ;  Old  Ger.  hirten,  to  protect.] 

1.  A  kind  of  wicker-work  ;  a  texture  of  sticks 
woven  together ;  aerate.  Dryden. 

2.  A  frame  of  wood  or  of  iron  used  for  gates, 
fences,  &c.  London  Ency. 

3.  A  sort  of  sledge  on  which  criminals  were 
drawn  to  execution. 

A  sledge  hurdle 


^_  I  allowed  to  pi 

the  extreme  torment  ot  being  dragged  on  the 


ireserve  the  offender  fi-om 
ground  or 
'lackstone. 


pp. 


pavement, 

4.  {Fort.)  A  structure  of  pickets  interwoven 
with  twigs,  serving  to  render  batteries  firm,  to 
protect  workmen  in  the  trenches,  &c.  Campbell. 
HUR'DLE,  V.  a.  [i.  iiURDLKD ;  pp.  m'liDLiXG, 
HUE.DLED.]  To  hedge,  cover,  or  close  with  hur- 
dles.    "  In  hurdled  cotes."  Milton* 
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HURDS 

liailO^,  n.  pi.  The  refuse  of  flax  ;  tow;  hards. 
—  See  Hards.  Ainsivorth. 

HUR'DY-GUR'DY,  n.  A  musical  instrument  the 
tones  of  which  are  produced  by  the  friction  of 
a  wheel,  and  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  An- 
gers. Moore. 

HtJ'REAU-LITE  (hu'ro-lit),  n.  {Min.)  A  phos- 
phate of  iron  and  manganese  found  near  Li- 
moges, in  the  commune  of  Hureaux.         Dana. 

HU-KI'NA,  n.  (Chefii.)  An  alkaloid  obtained  from 
the  sand-box  tree  {Hura  crepitaiis)  of  South 
America.  Ogilvie. 

HUR-kA'RU,  or  HUR-Ica-ROO'f  n.  A  Hindoo 
errand-boy  or  messenger.  Malcom. 

HURL,  V.  a.    [i.  hurled  ;  pp.  hurling,  hurled.] 

1.  [Su.  Goth,  hurra,  to  turn  round  rapidly. 
Todd.  —  See  Whirl.]  To  throw  with  violence  ; 
to  drive  impetuously  ;  to  cast ;  to  fling. 

They  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in  hurling 
atones,  1  Chron.  xii.  a. 

2.  [Fr.  hurler.']  fTo  utter  with  vehemence. 

Highly  they  raged  against  the  Highest, 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven.        Milton. 

HURL,  V.  n.     1.     To  move  rapidly  ;  to  whirl. 

The  very  streams  look  languid  from  afar, 

Or  through  the  unsheltered  glade  impatient  seem 

To  hurl  into  the  covert  of  the  grove.  Thomson. 

2.  To  play  a  kind  of  game  with  a  ball.  Carew. 
HURL,  n.    1.  The  act  of  casting ;  a  throw ;  a  cast. 

Mountain  on  mountain  tlirown 
"With  threatening  hnrl.  Congreve. 

2.  Tumult;  riot;  commotion. 

After  this  hurl  the  king  was  fain  to  flee.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

HURL'BAT,n.  An  old  kind  of  weapon  ;  aweapon 
whirled  rapidly  round;  whirlbat.       Ainsworth. 

HiJRL'BONE,  n.  A  bone  near  the  middle  of  the 
buttock  of  a  horse.  Crahb. 

hOrl'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  throws  or  hurls. 

2.  One  who  plays  at  hurling.  Carew. 

3.  One  employed  in  carrying  stone,  peats, 
&c.,  on  a  wheelbarrow.  [Scotland.]    Slmnionds, 

HiJRL'lNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  throwing. 

3.  A  kind  of  game  played  with  a  ball.  Ec.  Rev. 

HLJRL'ING-GREEN,  n.   A  green  or  place  for  hurl- 
ing. Averall. 
t  HURL' WIND,  ft.     A  whirlwind.  Sandys. 

fHUR'LY,  n.  [Fr.  hurler,  to  howl.]  A  tumult; 
a  hurly-burly. 

"Winds  take  the  ruffian  hillows  by  the  top, 

That  with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes.  Sliak. 

HUR'LY-BUR'LV,  n.  [Fr.  hurht-berhc  \  incon- 
siderately, bluntly.]  lumult;  commotion;  bus- 
tle ;  turmoil.     [Colloquial.] 

These  terrible  commotions  and  hurlu-burly  foreshow  the 

end  of  the  world.  (Jdal. 

Then  what  a  Jiurlif-burlyl  what  a  crowding!  Burke. 

HiJR'LY-BUR'LY,  a.  Tumultuous;  bustling. 
*'  Hurly-burly  innovation."  Shak. 

HU'RQN-ITE,  n.  (Mt'n.)  A  yellowish-green  min- 
eral found  near  Lake  Huron.  Dana. 

HURR,  V.  n.  To  make  a  trilling  or  jarring  sound, 
as  the  letter  r. 

R  is  tlie  dog's  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the  sound.    B.  Jonson. 

HUR-RAH'  (hu-r'4'),  interj.  [Goth,  htirra,  to  agi- 
tate; Sw.  hurra.\  An  exclamation  noting  joy, 
triumph,  applause,  or  encouragement ;  huzza. 

HU'R'RI-CAne,  n.  [It.  oragano;  Sp.  huracan\ 
Fr.  ouragan^  A  violent  storm  of  wind,  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
distinguished  from  every  other  kind  of  tempest 
by  the  vehemence  of  the  wind,  and  the  sudden 
changes  to  which  it  is  subjected  ;  a  violent  tem- 
pest; a  tornado. 

Whispering  like  winda  ere  hurricantis  arise.         Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Wind. 
t  HITR-RI-CA'NO,  n.     A  hurricane. 

Blow,  winds,  and  erack  your  cheeks; 

Your  cataracts  and  hurricanoes  spout.  Sfink. 

HUR'RrED,  J9.  o.  Hastened;  urged  on;  done  in 
a  hurry.     "  Hurried  meeting."  Milton. 

HtJR'RlED-LY,  ad.  In  a  hurried  manner  ;  pre- 
cipitately ;  liastily.  West.  Rev. 

HUR'RIED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hurried; 
precipitancy ;  haste.  Scott. 
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IIUR'RI-jpR,  n.     1.  One  who  hurries  ;  a  disturber. 

JIurs,  that  horrid  hurrier  of  men.  Chapman. 

2.  One  who  draws  a  wagon  in  a  coal  mine. 

HUR'RY,  V.  a.  [Goth,  horra,  hurra,  or  hyra,  to 
agitate,  to  drive  ;  A.  S.  hergian  ;  Ger.  heren,  to 
harass.  —  See  Harry,  Harass.]    [t.  hurried; 

pp.  HURRYING,  HURRIED.] 

1.  To  put  into  precipitation  or  confusion ;  to 
precipitate  ;  to  drive  confusedly  ;  to  hasten. 

Stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion 

That  huixy  you  away.  Howe. 

2.  {Mining.)  To  draw  a  corve  or  wagon  in 
coal  mines,     [Local,  Eng.]  Clarke. 

HUR'RY,  V.  n.     To  move  or  act  with  precipitation. 

Did  you  but  know  what  joys  your  way  attend, 

You  would  not  hvn-y  to  your  journey's  end.        Dryden. 

HUR'RY,  n.  A  driving  forward ;  confused  haste  ; 
precipitation  ;  tumult ;  commotion. 

No  two  things  differ  more  tlian  ^i^rr?/ and  despatch.  Hurry 
is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  despatch  of  a  strong  one.  Coltou. 

Syn.  —  See  Haste. 

HUR'RY-SKUR'RY,  n.  Fluttering  haste;  great 
confusion.     [Colloquial.]  Forhy. 

HUR'RY-SKUR'RY,  ad.  In  a  bustle;  with  tu- 
mult; hurriedly  and  confusedly.  Gray. 

HURST,  n.  [A.  S.  hyrstan,  to  adorn.  Tookc.— 
Low  L.  hursta.  Du  Cange.  —  Ger.  horst,  a  heap, 
a  cluster.]  A  knoll  covered  with  trees;  a 
gi'ove.     [Obsolete  or  local.] 

w  From  each  rising  hurst, 

Where  many  a  goodly  oak  had  carefully  been  nursed.2>raf/(0H. 

HURT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hyrt,  wounded;  It.  urtare, 
to  hit ;  Fr.  heurter^  to  strike.]     [i.  hurt  ;  pp, 

HURTING,  HURT.] 

1.  To  harm^ ;  to  injure  ;  to  damage  ;  to  impair. 

It  was  commanded  to  them  that  they  should  not  hvrt  the 
grass  of  tlie  earth.  Her.  ix.  4,  Wickliffe's  Trans. 

2.  To  pain  by  some  bodily  harm ;  to  give 
pain  to ;  to  wound.  "  I  strike  it  and  it  hurts 
my  hand."  Shak. 

3.  To  grieve;  to  chafe;  to  fret;  to  annoy. 
"  To  hurt  one's  feelings."  Roget. 

HURT,  n.     1.  Harm  ;  injury  ;  damage  ;  detriment. 

"  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  hurt."     Gen.  iv.  23. 

2.  A  wound;  a  bruise.     "He  received  seven 

hurts  in  the  body."  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Injury. 

HUR'TEL  (hur'tl),  n.  Ahorse.  [Scotland.]  ^FWf/A^. 

HURT' PR,  n.     L  One  who  hurts  or  harms. 

2.  A  flatted  iron  fixed  against  the  body  of  an 
axletree.  Crabb. 

3.  {Fort.')  A  piece  of  square  timber  laid  at 
the  end  of  the  gun  platform  nearest  to  the  par- 
apet, to  prevent  the  wheels  from  injuring  the 
interior  slope  ;  hurtoir.       Glos,  of  Mil.  Terms, 

HURT'FUL,  a.  Causing  injury  ;  mischievous  ; 
pernicious  ;  injurious  ;  noxious  ;  baneful ;  det- 
rimental ;  deleterious  ;  prejudicial ;  harmful ; 
disadvantageous. 

Among  all  kinds  of  contention,  none  is  more  hurtful  than 
is  contention  in  matters  of  religion.  Homilies. 

Syn.  —  See  Noxious. 

HiiRT'FiyL-LY,  ad.  Mischievously;  perniciously. 

HURT'FUL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  hurtful; 
mischievousness ;  perniciousness.       Shenoood. 

HUR'TLE  (hUr'tl),  V.  n.  [Dim.  of  hurt.  Skinner. 
—  See  Hurt,]     [i.  hurtled  ;  j5/?.  hurtling, 

HURTLED.] 

1.  To  clash;  to  skirmish;  to  run  against 
any  thing  ;  to  jostle. 

They  drew  out  their  swords,  and  hurtled  together  with 
violence.  Hint,  of  Prince  Arthur. 

Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  in  the  darkened  air.  Gray. 

2.  To  turn  about  quickly  ;  to  wheel  round. 

Or  hurtle  round  in  warlike  gyre.  Spenser. 

HUR'TLE,  V.  a.     1.  To  push  with  violence. 

And  he  him  hurtletli,  with  his  horse  adown.  Cliaucer. 

2.  To  whirl  round;  to  brandish.  Spenser. 

HUR'TLE  {hur'tl),?i.  Ahorse.  [Scotland.]  Wright. 

HUR'TLE-BJER-RY  (liur'tl-ber-e),  n.  [A.  S.  heorot- 
herg,  bilberry.]  {Bot.)  A  shrub  and  its  fruit; 
huckleberry ;  whortleberry.  — See  Hucklerer- 
RY,  and  Whortleberry.  Pilkington. 

HURT''L5SS,  a.     1.  Innocent;  harmless;  innox- 
ious ;  doingnoharm.  "■  HurtlesshXows.^"  Dryden. 
2.  Receiving  no  hurt  or  injury.  Johnson. 


HUSKED 

HUET'L?SS-LY,  ad.    Without  hurt  or  harm. 

HURT'LCSS-NfiSS,  n.  Freedom  from  any  perni- 
cious quality  ;  innoxiousness. 

HtJR'TOIR  (-twor),«.  (Fort.)  A  huTter.Campbell. 

H€-§'BAND  (huz'biind),  re.  [Su.  Goth,  bonde,  the 
head  of  a  family ;  A.  S.  hus-bonda ;  hus,  a  house, 
and  bonda,  a  master  of  a  family,  a  husband; 
Dan.  huusbonde.  —  "  Husband  is  properly  house- 
band,  the  band  and  bond  of  the  house,  who 
shall  bind  and  hold  it  together.  Thus  old  Tus- 
ser  in  his  Points  of  Husbandry, 

'  The  name  of  husband,  what  is  it  to  say"' 
Of  wife  and  of  Aoiisehold  the  band  and  the  stay.' " 
Trench.   "  I  have  noon  [no]  housebonde."  John 
iv.  17,  Wickliff'e's  Trans.  "  I  have  no  hoiiseband." 
do.  Geneva.'\ 

1.  A  married  man ;  —  correlative  to  wife. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband.      Ptov.  xii.  4. 

2.  A  tiller  of  the  ground ;  a  husbandman  ;  an 
agriculturist ;  a  farmer. 

The  painful  husband  ploughing  up  his  ground.        Hal-ewiU. 

3.  One  who  practises  frugality  ;  an  economist. 

I  was  considering  the  sliortness  of  life,  and  what  ill  hus- 
bands we  are  of  so  tender  a  fortune.  Collier. 

4.  The  male  of  a  brute  pair,     [it.]      Dryden. 
HU|'BAND,  V.  a.  \i.  husbanded  ;  pp.  hu.<!band- 

ING,  HUSBANDED.] 

1.  To  supply  with  a  husband.  Slmk. 

2.  To  cultivate  or  till  properly. 

A  farmer  cannot  husband  his  ground,  if  he  sits  at  a  great 
rent.     •  Bacon. 

3.  To  manage  or  spend  frugally;  to  economize. 

Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down. 

To  husband  out  lift's  taper  at  its  close.  GoldiTniih. 

t  HtJ§'BAND-A-BLE,a.  That  may  be  husbanded; 
manageable  with  frugality.  Shenoood. 

Htr§'BAND- A^E,  re.  The  agent  or  managing  o^vn- 
er's  allowance  or  commission  for  attending  to 
a  ship's  business.  Siminonds. 

HU^'BAND-LAND,  re.  An  old  Scotch  term  for  a 
division  of  land  of  twenty-six  acres.  Simmonds. 

HU§'B.4ND-LESS,  u..    Without  a  husband.  Shak. 

HU§'BAND-LY,  ».     Frugal ;  thrifty,  [r.]    Tusser. 

HUS'BAND-MAN,  n.  ;    pi.  HUSBANDMEN.        1.   t  A 

master  of  a  family.  Chaucer. 

2.  One  who  practises  husbandry ;  one  who 
works  in  tillage;  a  cultivator;  an  agriculturist; 
a  farmer.  WicMiffe. 

Syn.  —  See  Farmer. 

HU^'BAND-EY,  «.  1.  Culture  of  land;  cultiva- 
tion; tillage;  agriculture;  farming. 

Asked  if  in  Jiusbandn'  he  auglit  did  know, 

To  plough,  to  plant,  to  reap,  to  sow.  Spense?: 

2.  Domestic  economy ;  thrift;  frugality. SeyZ/it. 

3.  Oversight  or  care  of  domestic  affairs. 

Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  J'our  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house. 


HUSE,  n.    See  Huso. 


Shak. 

Bailey. 
HUSH,  V.  a.      [Old  Fr.  houische  ;  Ger.   Misch.'] 

[i.  hushed;  pp.  HUSHING,  HUSHED.]      To  Still; 

to  silence  ;  to  quiet ;  to  calm.  Shak. 

My  tongue  shall  Inish  again  this  storm  of  war.  Sltak. 

To  hush  up,  to  suppress  in  silence.    "  Tins  matter 

is  hushed  up. ^^  Pope. 

HUSH,  V.  n.     To  be  still ;  to  be  silent. 

But  at  these  strangers'  presence  every  one  did  hush.  Spenser. 

HUSH,  interj.  [Imperative  of  the  verb  hush."]  — 
Silence  !  be  still !  no  noise  ;  whist ! 

HUSH,  a.     Still ;  silent ;  quiet. 

The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  tlie  orb  below 

As  hvsh  as  death.  Shak. 

HUSH'A-BY,  a.  Tending  to  quiet  or  lull.  Ec.  Rev. 

HUSH'-M6N-5Y  (-mun-e),  re.  Money  given  as  a 
bribe  for  silence,  or  to  hinder  information.  Swift. 

HUSK,  re.  [Dut.  huhen,  husks.]  The  integument  or 
covering  of  certain  fruits  or  seeds  ;  rind ;  bark. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough,  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded  husks.         Milton. 

HUSK,  V.  a.  [i.  husked  ;  pp.  husking,  husked.] 
To  take  out  of  the  husk ;  to  strip  off  the  husk  or 
outward  integument  from.  Holland. 

HUSK'fD,  a.    Covered  with  a  husk.       Sherwood. 

HUSK'JID,  p.  a.     Stripped  or  divested  of  husks. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  s/iort ;   A,  E,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    h£iR,   HER; 
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HYDRARGO-CHLORIDE 


IltJSK'J-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  husky; 
roughness;  —  hoarseness.  Todd. 

flUSK'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  stripping  off  husks 
of  fruits  and  seeds. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  neighbors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  husliing  Indian  corn.     [Local,  U.  S.] 
For  aow  the  cow-house  filled,  the  harvest  home. 
The  invited  neiglibors  to  the  husking  eome.    Joel  Barlow. 

HUSK'ING-BEE,  n.    See  Husking,  No.  2. 

nuSK'Y,  a.     1.  Abounding  in  husks  or  pertain- 
ing to  husks.     "  A  husky  harvest."     Dryden. 
'*  Such  husky  and  curious  arts."     Spenser. 
2.  Rough  in  tone  ;  having  a  cough;  hoarse. 

HU'SO,  re.  (Ich.)  A  large  fish,  of  the  genus 
AcipenseTf  or  sturgeon  ;  the  largest  species  of 
sturgeon,  chiefly  found  in  the  Black  and  Cas- 
pian Seas,  attaining  sometimes  a  length  of 
twenty-five  feet,  and  furnishing  from  its  eggs 
the  caviar,  and  from  its  air-bladder  the  isin- 
glass, of  commerce  ;  Acipenser  huso  ;  —  called 
also  isinylass-Jish  and  isinglass-sturgeon. 

Van  Der  Iloeven, 

H(J§-§AE'  (huz-zir'),  re.  [Dut.  Aoezofflj-ro,  hussars  ; 
Dan.,  Sw.,  §  GeV.  husar.  —  "  Of  Hungarian 
origin,  Misz,  twenty,  and  ar,  pay,  —  every  twen- 
ty houses  furnishing  one  man."  Brande.^  Ori- 
ginally, a  Hungarian  or  Polish  horse-soldier, 
light-armed;  an  equestrian  soldier;  a  sort  of 
light  cavalry.  Gtos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

L.JSS'ITE,  re.  {Eecl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  John 
Huss,  of  Prague,  a  Bohemian  reformer  and  di- 
vine, who  was  burnt  alive  in  1415.  Miliier. 

HlJ§'§Y,  re.     A  case  containing  a  set  of  sewing 

'  materials,   thread,    needles,    buttons,    &c. ;  — 

called  also  housewife  and  husimfe.     Simmonds. 

HtJ^'^Y  (^huz'ze),  re.     [Corrupted  from  houseioife, 

taken  m  an  ill  sense.]     A  sorry  or  worthless 

woman  ;  —  often  used  jocosely.  Southern. 

HUST'JNG^,  re.  pi.  [A.  S.  hustinye,  a  place  of 
council;  hiis,  a  house,  and  thiny,  a  thing,  cause, 
or  council.] 

1.  The  principal  court  of  the  city  of  London, 
held  before  the  lord  mayor,  recorder,  and  sher- 
iffs. Whishaw. 

2.  The  place  of  meeting  to  choose  a  member 
of  Parliament ;  the  platform  or  elevated  place 
from  which  candidates  at  a  parliamentary  elec- 
tion address  their  constituents.  Brande. 

I  stood  on  the  hvstmgs  . .  .  less  like  a  candidate  than  an 
unconcerned  spectator  of  a  public  meeting.  Burke. 

HUS'TLE  (hus'sl),  t'.  a.  [Dut.  htitselen.l  [i.  hus- 
tled ;  pp.  HUSTLING,  HUSTLED.]  To  shake 
together  in  confusion.  Johnson. 

II  HUf'WIFE  (huz'zif  orliiiz'wif)  [hiJz'zjf,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  huz'wif,  Sm.],  re. 

1.  An  economist;  a  thrifty  woman.     Tusser. 

2.  A  bad  manager  ;  a  sorry  woman  ;  a  hussy. 
— See  Housewife.  tihak. 

JSfg=-  It  is  common  to  use  housewife  in  a  good  sense, 
and  huswife  in  a  bad  sense.    London  Ency. 

II  HU^'WJFE  (hilz'zif),  V.  a.  To  manage  with  econ- 
omy ;  to  economize.  Dryden. 

II  HU^'WjFE-LY,  w.     Thrifty;  frugal.         Tusser. 

II  IIU§'WirE-LY  (hiiz'zit-le),  ad.  Thriftily ;  like 
a  huswife.       "  Barret. 

II  HU^'WIFE-RY  (hiiz'zif-re'),  re.  Domestic  man- 
agement or  economy,  good  or  bad.  —  See 
Housewifery. 

Good  TitxBwiferr}!  trieth 

To  rise  with  the  cock  ; 
ni  Tiusviiferit  lieth 

Till  nine  of  the  clock.  Tus&er. 

HITT,  re.  [Dut.  A«^  ;  Ger.  A//^ie;  Dan.7t?/^^e;  Sw. 
hydda.  —  Fr.  hutte.} 

1.  A  poor  cottage  ;  a  mean  dwelling. 

IIow  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 

Of  cheerless  poverty.  Tliomson. 

2.  A  temporary  lodging  for  soldiers.  Johnson. 

HUT,  V.  a.  [Fr.  hutter.']  To  lodge  in  huts  or 
temporary  lodgings,  as  troops.  Todd. 

HIJtOH,  re.  [A.  S.  AwoJCca. -— Sp.  hvcha;  Fr. 
huche.  —  Chaimer  writes  it  wiehe.'] 

1.  A  chest ;  a  coffer.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  hollow  trap  for  taking  vermin,  and  also 
a  kind  of  case  for  keeping  rabbits.         Johnson. 

3.  {Coal  Mining.)  A  box  in  which  coal  is 
drawn  up  out  of  a  pit.  Buchanan. 


HUTCH,  V.  a.  \i.  HUTCHED ;  pp.  hutching, 
HUTCHED.]  To  lay  up  as  in  a  chest ;  to  hoard. 
[k.]  Milton. 

HUTCII-IN-SO'NJ-AN,  re.  A  follower  of  John 
Ilutchinsoti,  of  "Yorkshire,  in  England,  a  natu- 
ralist and  philosopher.  Heathcote. 

HUT-TO'N!-AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  theory  of  Dr. 
James  Hut'ton,  which  refers  the  structure  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  action  of  fire,  — 
hence  called  also  the  Plutonian  theory.     Ency. 

t  HUX,  V.  u,.  To  catch  with  a  line  and  bladder,  as 
pike.  Ash. 

HUX'TIJR,  V.  re.    To  higgle  ;  to  huckster.  Grant. 

t  W'Z.T,,  V.  re.     To  buzz  ;  to  murmur.  Barret. 

II  HT5z-ZA'  (hdz-zii')  [hijz-za',  W.  J.  Ja.  ;  hiiz-za', 
S.  F.  B.  K. ;  liuz-zii',  P.  Sm.  R.  \Vb.'[,  interj. 
[Perhaps  from  the  Hungarian  hztssars  ;  or  from 
hosanna.  —  Sw.  hurra.]  An  exclamation  of  joy 
or  of  triumph;  hurrah, 

^l^  Hurrah  is  more  commonly  used. 

II  hOz-ZA',  n.     A  shout;  a  cry  of  acclamation. 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 

Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas.  Pope. 

II  HUZ-ZA',  t).  n.  [('.  huzzaed;  pp.  ituzzAixc, 
HUZZAED.]      To  cry  huzza  ;  to  shout. 


that  I  huzzaed." 


"  With 
Tatler. 


II  HUZ-ZA',  V.  a.  To  receive  or  attend  with  accla- 
mation or  shouts.  Addison. 

HY'A-CINTH,  re.  [Gr.  td/civflos;  L.  hyacinthus; 
It.  giacinto  ;  Sp.  Jacinto  ;  Fr.  hyacinthe.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  plant  and  beautiful  flower,  of  sev- 
eral varieties  ;  Hyacinfktis.  Loudon. 

Hyacivth  of  Peru,  an  evergreen  of  two  varieties, 
one  Avith  a  deep  blue,  the  other  with  a  white  flower; 
Scilla  Peruviana.  Loudon. 

2.  {Min.)  A  name  applied  to  the  bright-col- 
ored varieties  of  zircon,  and  to  the  variety  from 
Ceylon,  which  is  colorless,  or  of  a  smoky 
tinge.  Dana. 

HY-A-CIN'THJ-AN,  a.    Hyacinthine.  Richardson. 

HY-A-CIN'THJNE,  a.  Jlade  of,  or  resembling, 
hyacinths.     "  Hyacinthine  locks."  Milton. 

HY-A-CIN'THINE,  re.  (Min.)  A  brown  or  green- 
ish mineral,  in  eight-sided  prisms,  transparent 
and  doubly  refractive.  Brande. 

HY'a-DE^  (hi'il-dez),  re.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  'Yo^ft ; 
8w,'  to  rain.]  (Astron.)  A  well-known  cluster 
of  stars  in  the  face  of  the  constellation  Taurus  ; 
so  called  because  they  were  supposed,  when 
they  rose  with  the  sun,  to  threaten  rain.  Brande. 

HY'AD§,  re.  pi.     Hyades.  —  See  Htades.  Dryden. 

HY-A-LBS'CJ;NCE,  n.  The  process  of  becoming 
transparent  as  glass.  Agassiz. 

HY'A-LINE,  a.  [Gr.  vn?.ivos\  'ialog,  crystal  or 
glass  ;  Fr.  hyalin.']  Glassy  ;  crystalline  ;  trans- 
parent, or  partially  so.  Milton.     Agassiz. 

HY'A-LINE,  re.     The  sea.  Shelley. 

On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea.  Milton, 

HY'A-LITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  yellow  or  gray  variety 
of  uncleavable  quartz  or  opal.  Brande. 

HY-A-LOG'RA-PHY,  n.  ;  Gr.  vaXos,  glass,  and 
ypci^w,  to  write.]    The  art  of  engraving  on  glass. 

HY'A-LOID,  a.  [Gr.  ^a?.os,  glass,  and  f7i5os,  form.] 
(Anat.)  Vitriform ;  resembling  glass. Dunglison. 

HY-A-LO-SID'jpR-ITE,  re.  [Gr.  'iaXa;,  glass,  and 
o-i'^jjpos,  iron.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  chrysolite  con- 
taining an  excess  of  silicate  of  magnesia.  Dana. 

HY-AL'0-TYPE,  re.  [Gr.  SnAo;,  ^lass,  and  rims, 
an  impression.]  A  photographic  picture  taken 
on  glass.  FairhoU. 

HY-Bf,R-NA'TION,  re.     See  HiTiEIlNATION. 

HY'BL.^-BEB,  re.     A  species  of  honey-bee.  Shak. 

HYB-LiE'AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Mount 
Hybla,  in  Greece.  Ash. 

HYB'O-DONT,  re.  [Gr.  u0is,  a  hump,  and  Woiit, 
iidi'ro;,  a  tooth.]  (Pal.)  One  of  an  extinct  sub- 
family of  sharks.  Agassiz. 

HYB'O-DUS,  re.  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil,  shark-like 
fishes,  with  compressed,  conical  teeth.  Agassiz. 

II  HY'BRID,  or  HtB'EID  [hi'brjd,  K.  Sm.  R.  Ash, 


Maunder,  Wr.  ;  Iiib'rjd,  Ja.  TITj.],  re.  [Gr.  ii/.yHf, 
rape ;  L.  hybrida,  a  mongrel  ;  Fr.  hyhride\ 
(But.  &  Zoiit.)  A  mongrel  plant  or  animal ;  the 
]n'oduce  of  a  female  plant  or  animal  which  has 
been  impregnated  by  a  male  of  a  different  va- 
riety, species,  or  genus  ;  a  mule.  Ency. 

HY'BRID,  a.  Being  the  offspring  of  two  spe- 
cies ;  mongrel ;  of  different  species  :  —  applied 
to  plants  and  animals,  and,  metaphorically,  to 
other  things. 

The  hybrid  additions  to  the  English  language  are  most 
numerous  in  works  on  science.  Latham. 

HY'BRID-I^M,  or  HYB'RjD-L^M,  re.  The  quality 
of  being  hybrid. 

To  tack  on  to  a  Gothic  root  a  classical  termination  (and 
r?V.e  versa)  is  to  be  guilty  of  hybriilixiti.  .  .  .  llylrridism  is  the 
commonest  fault  that  accompanies  tlie  introduction  of  new 
words.  Latham. 

HYB'RI-DIST, 


The  quality  of  being  hybrid  ; 
Pritchard. 


One  who  hybridizes.  Qu.  Rev. 

Iiy-BR1D'!-TY, 

hybridism. 

II  HYB'RJ-DIZE,  V.  a.  To  form  or  ijrocreate  by,  or 
to  change  to,  hybrids.  Knight. 

II  HYB'EI-DOUS  [hlb're-dus,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  R.  ;  lii'- 
bre-dus,  K.  Sm.  Ash],  a.  Mongrel;  hybrid.  Ray. 

HY'DApE,  re.     (Law.)     See  Hidage.         Btirrill. 

HY'DA-TiD,  or  HYD'A-TiD  [hi'dfi-tid,  Sm.  C.  Wr. 
IVb. ;  he-dat'jd,  P.  Cyc.  Brande],  re.;  pi.  hy'da- 
Ti'D^.  [Gr.  vSnris,  a  watery  vesicle  under  the 
upper  eyelid;  viiwp,  water;  L.  hydatis,  a  water- 
colored  gem.]  A  cyst-like  production  some- 
times found  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals. 

/£S^  The  terra  comprehends  several  species  of  ento- 
zoa,  or  parasitic  animals,  which  have  a  distinct,  inde- 
pendent vitality  ;  secondly,  the  simple,  unattaclied 
cysts  whicli  are  frequently  met  with ;  and  lastly, 
what  have  been  called  false  hydatids,  which  are  ve- 
sicular bodies,  either  entirely  or  partially  connected 
with  tile  tissues  by  which  they  are  surrounded.P.  Cyc. 

HY'DA-TIS,  re. ;  pi.  ui-DATii-imsj.  [See  Hy- 
datid.] (Med.)  A  vesicle  containing  a  trans- 
parent, aqueous  fluid ;  hydatid.  Dunglison. 

HY'DA-TI^IM,  re.  (Med.)  The  sound  occasioned 
by  the  fluctuation  of  an  effused  fluid  in  a  cavity 
of  the  body.  Craig. 

HY'DA-TOID,  re.  [Gr.  Mop,  water,  and  ilbog,  form.] 
(Med.)  The  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor ; 
—  sometimes  applied  to  the  aqueous  humor  it- 
self. Dunglison. 

H Y'DRA,  re. ;  pi.  L.  Hy'drje  ;  Eng.  HJ'dra?.  [Gr. 
"Yi5pa  ;  L.  hydra.] 

1.  (Myth.)  A  fabulous  many-headed  mon- 
ster, which  was  said  to  infest  the  Lake  Lerna, 
in  Peloponnesus.  According  to  the  fable,  on  one 
of  its  heads  being  cut  off,  it  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  another,  unless  the  wound  was 
cauterized.  It  was  one  of  the  labors  of  Her- 
culew  to  destroy  this  monster.  Brande. 

2.  (Astron.)  An  ancient  constellation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere ;  the  Water-snake. BroJirfe. 

3.  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  medusae,  the  only  one 
known  to  inhabit  fresh  water.  Ajgassiz. 

4.  Any  manifold  evil. 

And  yet  the  hydra  of  my  cares  renews 

Still  new-bom  sorrows  of  her  fresh  disdain.  Daniel. 

HY-DRAqi'ID,  re.  An  acid  containing  hydrogen, 
as  one  of  its  essential  elements.  Brande. 

HY'DRA-GOGUE  (hi'drj-gBg),  re.  [Gr.  vSpayoydg  ; 
iji^wf),  water,  and  ayw,  to  drive  ;  L.  hydragogus ; 
Fr.  hydragogue.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  believed 
to  be  capable  of  expelling  serum  effused  into 
any  part  of  the  body  ;  —  generally  applied  to  a 
cathartic  or  a  diuretic.  Dunglison. 

HY-DEAL'KAR-SINE,  re.  (Chcm.)  An  ethereal 
volatile  substance  formed  by  the  union  of  oxy- 
gen with  alkarsine.  Offilcie. 

HY'DRA-MIDE,  re.  (Chcm.)  Another  name  for 
the  hydruret  of  amide,  or  ammonia.        Wright. 

HY-DRJjv'QE-.^,  n.  [Gr. Crioip,  water,  and  ayytrov, 
a  capsule.]  '  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  hardy  shrubs, 
of  which  one  species  is  commonly  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  beautiful  flowers.  P.  Cyc. 

HY'DRANT,  re.  [Gr.  vipaivoi,  to  water  ;  vhtup,  wa- 
ter.] A  discharge-pipe  from  the  main  of  an 
aqueduct ;  a  water-plug  or  street-fountain. 

HY-DEAR'GO-CHLO'RIDE,  re.     (Chcm.)  A  com- 
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pound  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  with  another 
chloride.  Brando. 

HY-DRAR'9!L-lItE,  n.  [Gr.  SiWp,  water,  and 
aoyO.Xo^j  clay.]  {Min.)  A  native  phosphate  of 
alumina  ;  —  so  named  from  the  erroneous  idea 
that  it  consisted  of  alumina  and  water.  Brande. 


Of,    or    belonging  to, 
Ogilvie. 


f-£=^ 


HY-DRAR'(?Y-RATE,    ct 
mercury. 

HY-DrAr' (}Y-RifM,n.  [Gr. iiipdpyupos ;  iirSiafi,  wa- 
ter, and  apyu'pos,  silver  ;  L.  hydrargyrum.']  Quick- 
silver or  mercury.  Rovibotham. 

HY'DRATE,  n.  [Gr.  B^wp,  water;  Fr.  hydrate.'] 
{Chem.)  A  compoxind  in  definite  proportions  of 
a  metallic  oxide  with  water.  Brande. 

HY-DRAU'LIC,         >  „.     [Gr.    hSsiuvh^ds ;    L.  hy- 
HY-drAu'L!-C.\L,  )  draulicus ;Fi. hydrauHque.] 
Relating  to  water-pipes,  or  to  the  conveyance 
of  water  through  pipes.  / 

Hydraulic  architecture,  the  art  of  constructing  docks, 
quays,  &;c.,  tlie  foundations  of  wliich  are  laid  under 
water.  —  Hydraulic'  lime,  a  species  of  lime  used  in 
forming  a  mortar  or  cement  which  hardens  under 
water,  —  Hydraulic  press,  a 
press  in  which  the  force  is 
applied  by  means  of  a  pump 
acting  upon  a  column  of 
water  in  a  tube  ;  Bramah's 
press.  It  consists  of  a  short 
and  very  strong  pump-bar- 
rel, A  B,  with  a  solid  pis- 
ton, C,  of  proportionate  strength,  which  is  pushed 
against  the  thing  to  be  compressed  by  water  driven 
into  the  barrel  beneath  it  at  F  from  the  small  forcing 
pump  E.  Ure.  —  Hydraulic  ram,  a  machine  for  raising 
water  by  means  of  its  own  momentum  ;  water-ram. 
—  See  Water-Ram. 

HY-DRAu'LI-C6n,  n.  [Gr.  JiSpavXcs ;  vSup,  water, 
and  aH.iw,  to  play  on  the  flute  ;  L.  hydraulus.] 
(Mus.)  A  musical  instrument  acted  upon  by 
water  ;  a  "water-organ.  Burney. 

HY-DRAU'LICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iliSoip,  water,  and  i>.6;, 
a  pipe.]  That  branch  of  natural  philosophy 
which  treats  of  the  motion  of  liquids,  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  regulated,  and  the  effects 
which  they  produce.  Brande. 

HY-DReN-TER'O-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  (iiwp,  water,  and 
hrijioii,  an  intestine.]  (Med.)  Intestinal  her- 
nia, the  sac  of  which  encloses  fluid.    Dunglison. 

HY'DRI-AD,  n.  [Gr.  'TcSpiiSj ;  iiiwp,  water.]  A 
water  nymph.  Clarke. 

HY'DRI-O-DATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  hydriodic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 

HY-DRI-OD'IC,  a.  (^Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  com- 
posed of  hydrogen  and  iodine.  Brande. 

HYD'RI-OT,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  of  the  Greek 
Island  of  Hydra.  Earnshaw. 

HY-DRO-BO'RA-CITE,  ».  {Min.)  A  mineral  oc- 
curring in  small  needle  crystals,  which  appear 
to  be  flat,  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  translucent, 
and  of  a  white  color,  with  spots  of  red  from  sili- 
cated  peroxide  of  iron.  Eng.  Cyc. 

HY-DRO-BRO'MATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  com- 
posed of  hydrobroraic  acid  and  a  base.      Craig. 

HY-DR0-BR6m'!C,  a.  .  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  bromine.  P.  Cyc. 

HY-DRO-CAR'BON,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of 
hydi'ogen  and  carbon  ;  hydrocarburet.    Brande, 

HY-DRO-CAR'BO-NATE,  n.  {Chem.)  Carbiiret- 
ted  hydrogen  g'as.  '  Wright. 

HY-DRO-CAR'BQ-NATE,  a.  [Gr.  Siwp,  water, 
and  Eng.  carbonate.]  {Chem.)  Noting  a  car- 
bonate combined  with  water  ;  as,  "  The  hydro- 
carbonate  of  magnesia."  Craig. 

HY-DRO-OAR-BON'IO,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  in- 
flammable gas.  Wright. 

HY-DRO-OAR'BU-RET,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  Brande. 

Hf-DRO-CMR  'DI-jl,  n.  [Gr.  vSup,  water,  and  aap- 
iia,  the  heart.]  "  (Med.)  A  dropsy  of  the  peri- 
cardium. Scott. 

HY'DRO-CELE  [hi'dro-sSl,  S.  /.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  ; 
hi'dro-sel  or  hi-dro-sS'le,  W.  Ja. ;  hi-dro-sS'le, 
P.  W'r.],  n.    [Gr.  iSpoK/jh] ;  U(ip,  water,  and  ki'i>.v, 


a  tumor  ;  L.  hydrocele ;  Fr.  hydrocHe.]  {Mi'd.) 
A  collection  of  watery  or  serous  fluid  in  the 
scrotum  or  in  some  of  the  coverings  of  the  tcs 
tide  or  spermatic  cord.  Dunglison. 

HY-DRO-CEPH'A-LUS,  n.  [Gr.  vSwp,  water,  and 
Kiil>aXr';,  head.]  (Med.)  A  collection  of  water 
within  the  head ;  dropsy  of  the  brain.  Dunglison, 

HY-DRO-eHLO'RATE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Chem.)  A  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  a 
base ;  a  muriate.  _  Graham. 

HY-DRO-€HLO'R!C,  a.  [Fr.  hydrochlorique.] 
{Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed  of  one  equiv- 
alent of  chlorine  and  one  of  hydrogen  ;  —  com- 
monly called  muHatic  acid.  Ure. 

HY-DRQ-BHLO'RIDE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  carbon.    Buchanan, 

HY-DRO-CY'A-NATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  base.  Wright. 

HY-DRO-CY-AN'JC,  a.  I'Eng.  hydrogen  s.iid  Gi. 
Kbai'05,  a  dark  blue  substance.]  (Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  which  is  the  same  as  prussic  acid ;  — 
first  obtained  from  Prussian  blue.  Brande. 

HY-DRO-DY-nAm'ICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  'iiap,  water,  and 
^[ivajitq,  power.]  The  science  which  applies  the 
principles  of  dynamics  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  motion  or  of  rest  in  fluid  bodies.  It  com- 
prises hydrostatics  and  hydraulics.        Bratide, 

HY-DRO-FER-RO-CY-AN'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  obtained  by  decomposing  ferrocyanide 
of  barium  with  sulphuric  acid.  Graham. 

HY-DRO-FLU'ATE,  n.  A  salt  formed  of  hydroflu- 
oric acid  and  a  base.  Craig. 

HY-DRO-FLU-OR'IC,  a,  [hydrogen  ani  fluorine.] 
(Chem,.)  Noting  a  highly  corrosive  and  very  vol- 
atile acid  obtained  from  fluor  spar  bythe  action 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Brande. 

HY-DRO-FLU-0-SIL'!-CATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt 
formed  by  hydrofluosilicic  acid  and  a  base.  Craig. 

HY-DR0-FLU-0-S!-LI9'IC,  a.  [hydrogen,  fluo- 
rine, and  silica.]  (Chem.)  Noting  a  compound 
acid  consisting  of  one  atom  of  hydrofluoric,  and 
two  of  fluosilicic  acid.  Craig. 

HY'DRO-gEN  (hl'dro-jSn),  n.  [Gr.  iijup,  water.- 
and  yivv&ui,  to  generate  ;  Fr.  hydrogene.]  (Chem.) 
A  gas  which,  combined  with  oxygen,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  to 
eight  parts  of  oxygen,  produces  water.  It  is 
colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous,  inflammable,  and 
it  will  not  support  animal  life.  Its  specific 
gravity,  as  compared  with  common  air,  is  as  69 
to  1000,  and  it  is  exactly  sixteen  times  lighter 
than  oxygen.  It  was  formerly  called  ii^am- 
mahle  air.  Brande. 

HY'DRp-Qf?-NATE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  hydrogine^:]  To 
combine  with  hydrogen.  Craig. 

HY'DRO-(^^-NIZE,  V.  a.   To  hydrogenate.    Craig. 

HY-DR05f':5;-NOUS,  a.  Relating  to  hydrogen  ; 
composed  of  hydrogen.  Phillips. 

HY-DR6g'NO-SY,  n.  [Gr.  viuip,  water,  and  yi-oiirit, 
knowledge.]  'The  history  and  description  of  the 
waters  of  the  earth.  Wright. 

HY-DR6g'RA-PH5R,  «.  One  versed  in  hydrogra- 
phy ;  one  who  makes  or  plans  charts.        Boyle. 

HY-DRO-GRAPH'JC,         )  a.  Relating  to  hydrog- 
HY-DR0-GRAPH'!-CAL,  >  raphy.  Davies, 

HY-DROG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  viaip,  water,  and 
ypd^w,  to  describe  ;  Fr.  /lydrographic]  The 
science,  knowledge,  or  description  of  the  watery 
part  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  Hackluyt. 

HY-DR6g'U-RET,  re.  (Chem,.)  A  compound  of 
hydrogen  with  a  metal.  Brande. 

HY'DROID,  a.     (Zoul.)  Hydra-like.  Agassiz. 

HY'DRO-LITE,  n.  [Or.  tiSwp,  water,  and  UOas,  a 
stone'.]     (Min.)  See  Gmelinite.  Dana. 

HY-DR0-L6p'!-CAL,  «..    Relating  to  hydrology. 
HY-DROL'O-QlST,  n.     One  skilled  in  hydrology. 

HY-DROL'O-pY,  re.  [Gr.  vSuip,  water,  and  Uyc;,  a 
discourse';  Fr.  hydrologie.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  water,  and  of  its  various  properties 
and  modes  of  existence  in  nature.  Brande. 


HY'DRO-IMAN-OY,  n.  [Gr.  Uuip,  water,  and  ^av- 
Tiia,  prophecy.]  Among  the  ancients,  a  method 
of  divination  by  water.  Brande. 

HY-DRO-MAN'TJC,  a.  Pertaining  to  divination 
by  water.  Wright. 

IIY'DRQ-MEL,  re.  [Gr.  Uwp,  water,  and  piiXi,  hon- 
ey.] A  liquor  consisting  of  honey  and  water ;  — 
called  also,  after  fermentation,  mead.     Brande. 

HY-DROM'e-TJgR,  re.  [Gr.  Uuip,  water,  and  iiirpev, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
specific  gravities  or  densities  of  liquids. 

«®» The  common  hydrometer  consists  of  a  glass 
tube  containing  a  marked  paper  scale,  with  a  small 
bulb  at  the  lower  end  filled  with  shot,  and  a  larger 
bulb  just  above  the  other.  The  zero  mark  of  the 
scale  is  adjusted  to  the  point  of  the  stem  to  which  tlie 
instrument  sinks  in  distilled  water,  or  in  any  other 
liquid  taken  as  a  standard. 

HY-DRO-MET'RIC,         )  „.    ^^r.  hydromHrique.] 
HY-DRO-MET'RJ-CAL,  )  Relating  to  hydrometry. 

HY-DRO-MET'RQ-GRAPH,  re.  [Gr.  Biwp,. water, 
iilrpov,  a  measure,  and  ypd(pw,  to  describe.]  An 
instrument  for  measm-ing  the  quantity  of  water 
discharged  in  a  given  time.  Dr.  Black. 

HY-DR6m'^-TRY,  n.  [Fr.  hydromHrie.]  The 
art  of  measuring  the  relative  densities,  or  spe- 
cific gravities,  &c.,  of  fluids.  P.  Cyc. 

HY-DRO-PATH'IC,         )  „.     Relating  to  hydrop- 

HY-DRO-PATH'I-CAL,  )  athy.  Claridge. 

HY-DR6p'A-THIST,  re.     One  who  is  versed  in,  or 

who  practises,  hydropathy ;  one  who  practises 

the  water-cure  ;  a  water-doctor.  Claridge. 

HY-DR6p'A-THY,  re.  [Gr.  B(5wp,  water,  and  irrfdot, 
suffering.]  (jfled.)  Water-cure,  or  the  method 
of  curing  diseases  by  means  of  water  ;  —  intro- 
duced by  Vincent  Priessnitz  of  Silesia.  Claridge. 

HY'DRO-PHANE,  re.  [Gr.  Biiojp,  water,  and  <paivu>, 
to  show.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  opal  which  is 
white  and  opaque  when  di'y,  but  transparent  in 
water.  Brande. 

HY-DR6pH'.\-N0US,  a.  (Min.)  Noting  a  min- 
eral transparent  in  water.  Cleaveland. 

HY'DRO-PHID,  re.  [Gr.  Ua:p,  water,  and  oi/iiriioi',  a 
small  serpent.]  (Zool.)  A  species  of  ophidian 
including  the  water  snake.  Smart. 

HY-DRO-PHO'BI-A  [lu-dro-fo'be-j,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ;  hi-dro-fo-be'j,  .S'.],  ?i.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  vSpo<po(iia  ;  iiiiwp,  water,  and  tp6(ioi,  fear ;  Fr. 
hydrophohie.] 

1.  (Med.)  A  preternatural  dread  of  water,  a 
symptom  of  canine  madness.  Dunglison, 

2.  The  disease  occasioned  by  inoculation 
with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal ;  —  so  called 
from  the  violent  and  suffocating  spasms  of  the 
throat  which  occur  when  the  patient  attempts 
to  drink,  or  when,  in  the  latter  stages,  the  mere 
idea  of  drinking  arises  in  his  mind.        P.  Cyc. 

HY-DRO-PHOB'IO,  a.  [Gr.  vSpoipoffmSs ;  L.  hydro- 
phohicus ;  Fr.  hydrophobe.]  Relating  to  hydro- 
phobia. Med.  Jour. 

HY'DRO-PHO-BY,  re.     Hydrophobia.  Birch. 

HY'DRO-PHORE,  re.  [Gr.  BJup,  water,  and  0op/u), 
to  bear.]  An  instrument  for  obtaining  speci- 
mens of  the  water  of  a  river,  a  lake,  or  the 
ocean  at  any  particular  depth.  Ogilvie. 

HY-DROPH-THAL'MI-A,  }  „.        ^G^_  iij„p_  .^^^^r, 
HY-DROPH-THAl'MY,       )  and  i^OaA/iiij,  the  eye.] 
(Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye,  caused  by  an  in- 
crease in  one  or  bot"   of  the  humors.  Dunglison. 

HY'DRO-PHYTE,  re.  [Gr.  BSup,  water,  and  ipvrdf, 
a  plant ;  Fr.  hydrophyte.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  thrives  in  water ;  a 
kind  of  alga.  Brande. 

2.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  serpentine.         Dana. 

HY-DR6PH-y-T6L'Q-^y,  ».  [Eng.  hydrophyte 
and  Gr.  ?.6yos,  a  discpurse.]  A  discourse  or  trea- 
tise on  water-plants.  Craig. 

HY-DROP'IO,         I  a.    [Gr.  hSpo^iKds  ;  L.  hydropi- 
HY-DR6p'i-CAL,  )  ois  ;  Fr.  hydropique.] 

1.  Dropsical ;  diseased  w  ith  dropsy  or  extrava- 
sated  water.  *'  Hydropic  wretches."  Blackmore. 

2.  Resembling  dropsy.  "  Every  lust  is  a  kind 
of  hydropic  distemper."  Tillotson. 
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HY-DRO-PNEU-MAT'JO  (-nu-),  a.  [Gr.  iiiiaip,  wa- 
ter, and  i:vi\]ixartK6sy  belong  to  wind  or  breath,] 
Noting  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  vessel  of 
water,  Sic,  for  collecting  gases.  JVHghf. 

HY'DEOP-SY,  n.  [Gr.  Upwij,  ;  L.  hydrops.']  The 
dropsy,     [e.]  Tlwmson. 

HY'DRO-SAlt,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt,  the  base  or 
the  acid  of  which  is  a  compound,  having  hydro- 
gen as  one  of  its  elements.  Wright. 

HY'DRO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  Uwf,  water,  and  nKoiriui, 
to  view.]  An  instrument  anciently  used  for 
measuring  time,  by  the  flowing  of  water  through 
a  small  orifice.  Brande. 

HY'DKp-STAT,  n.  An  apparatus  for  preventing 
the  explosion  of  steam-boilers.  Himmonds. 

HY-DEO-STAT'!C,         I  „.     [Gr.  Uwp,  water,  and 
HY-DEO-STAT'J-CAL,  '  ffroTi/ci;,  statics;  Fr.  hy- 
flrostatique.']     Relating  to  hydrostatics. 

Hydrostatic  balance,  a  balance  used  for  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  by  weighing  them  in 
water.  —  Hydrostatic  bellows,  an  appaiatus  for  illus- 
trating the  hydrostatic  paradox,  consisting  of  two  flat 
boards  united  by  leather  or  flexible  cloth,  which  is 
water-tight,  and  a  long  upright  tube  through  which 
water  may  be  poured  into  the  interior,  thus  causing 
every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  upper  board,  equal 
in  area  to  the  area  of  the  tube,  to  be  pressed  upward 
by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  tube 
above  the  level  of  that  board.  Brande.  —  Hydrostatic 
paradox,  the  fact  that  any  quantity  of  water,  however 
small,  may  be  made  to  lift  and  balance  any  quantity 
however  great,  or  that  quality  of  liquids  in  virtue  of 
which  they  transmit  pressure  equally  in  all  directions  ; 

—  thus  water,  in  a  curved  pipe  open  at  both  ends, 
will  always  rise  to  the  same  height  in  each  arm  or 
branch,  however  much  larger  one  may  be  than  the 
other.  —  Hydrostatic  press,  the  hydraulic  press.  —  See 
Hydraulic  press. 

HY-DfiO-STAT'J-OAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  hy- 
drostatics. '  Bentley. 

HY-DRp-STA-TI"CIAN  (-tlsh'iin),  n.  One  versed 
in  hylirostatics.  Boyle. 

HY-DRO-STAT'JCS,  n.  pi.  The  science  which 
explains  the  properties  of  the  equilibrium  and 
pressure  of  water  and  other  fluids  ;  the  appli- 
cation of  statics  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
water  and  other  liquids.  Brande. 

HY-DRQ-SUL'PHATE,  a.  [Fr.  liydrosulphate.'] 
(Chein.)  Same  as  Hydkosulphueet.  Brande. 

HY-DRO-SijL'PHITE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  saline  com- 
pound of  hydrosulphurous  acid  and  abase.   Ure. 

HY-DRO-SUL'PHU-RET,  ».  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  a  base.  Vre. 

IIY-DRO-StJL'P'HU-EET-TBD,  a.  (Che?rt.)  Com- 
bined with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Wright. 

HY-DRO-SyL-PHU'Rt(!,  a.  [Fr.  hydrostilfuriqm.'] 
{Chem.}  Noting  an  acid  otherwise  called  sul- 
phuretted  hydrogen.  Brande. 

HY-DRO-TEL-LU'RATE,  n.  (Chem.\  A  salt 
formed  by  the  uiiion  of  telluric  acid  with  a 
base.  Wright. 

HY-DRO-T^L-LU'RIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
formed  from  hydrogen  and  tellurium.    Graham. 

HY-VRO-THO' Rjix,  n.  [Gr.  iiiSup,  water,  and 
Diioal,,  the  chest.]     (Med.)  Dropsy  of  the  chest ; 

—  generally  seated  only  on  one  side.  Dunglison. 

HY-DR6t'JC,  n.  [Gr.  iiiinjjj,  water;  Fr.  hydro- 
tique.']  {Med.}  Medicine  to  expel  water  or 
phlegm  ;  a  hydi-agogue.  Arbiithnot. 

HV-DROt'JC,         )  a.     Causing  the  discharge  of 

HY-DROT'I-OAL,  )  water  or  phlegm.  Smart. 

IIY'nROUS,  a.  Containing  water ;  watery.  Francis. 

HY-DEpX-AN'THATE,  n.  [Gr.  Uw(i,  water,  and 
^dudos,  yellow.]  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  hy- 
droxanthic  acid  with  a  base.  Wright. 

HY-DROX-AN'THIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
called  also  carbo-sulpJiuric  acid,  formed  by  the 
action  of  alkalies  on  the  deutdsulphuret  of  car- 
bon. Wright. 

HY'DRU-RET,  m.  Same  as  Hydeoguret.  Brande. 

HT'DRUS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  CjWp,  water.] 


1.  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  water-snakes.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  Water-Serpent,  a  southern 
constellation.  Wright. 

HY-B'MAL,  or  HY'p-MAL  [lil-s'mjl,  W.  K.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  lu'e-mjl,  Ja.  Todd,  Ash,  Dyche],  a.  [L. 
hyemalis  ;  hyems,  winter  ;  It.  iemale  ;  Sp.  hie- 
mal;  i'l-.hyemal.]  Belonging  to  winter.  iSrotonc. 


fHY'e-MATE,  V.  n. 
winter  at  a  place. 

t  HY-f,-MA'TIpN,  •;< 
winter. 


[L.  hyemo,  hyematits.]     To 
Cockeram. 

Shelter  from  the  cold  of 
Evelyn. 

Winter.  Shak. 

I 


will    laugh  like   a 
H/iak. 
■  L.  hyana.]    {ZojI.)  One 


Hf  'EM^,  n.      [L.] 

t  HY'jpN,  n.    A  hyena, 

hyeii." 
HY-E'NA,  n.    [Gr.  vatua 

of  a  family  of  digiti- 

grade,     carnivorous 

quadrupeds,  of  great 

strength  and  feroci- 
ty,  found    in    Asia 

and  Africa,   having 

the  fore  legs  longer 

than  the  hind  legs, 

a     rough      tongue, 

great     and    conical  ^ 

molar     teeth,    pro-  ^_ 

lectin""    eyes     lart^e      Striped  h5'ena  (ifi/oena  s(na(a). 

ears,  and  a  deep  and  glandular  pouch  beneath 

the  anus  ;  —  called  also  tiger-wolf.       Eng.  Cyc. 
HY'p-TQ-GRAPH,  n.     [Gr.  iierds,  rain,  and  yprf^u, 

to  sketch.]      A   graphic  representation  of  the 

average  distribution  of  rain  over  the  surface  of 

the  earth.  Nichol. 

HY-p-TO-GRAPH'IC,  a.  {Phys.  Geog.)  Noting 
maps  in  which  the  distribution  and  quantity  of 
rain,  prevalence  of  rainy  days,  &c.,  in  different 
places,  are  indicated.  Johnston. 

HY-jI-TOM'^-TEE,  n.  [Gr.  'vtT6s,  rain,  and  fjlrpov, 
a  measure.]     A  pluviometer.  Nichol. 

HY-(?E'I-A  (hl-je'y?),  »■     [Gr.  'Yy/fia.] 

1.  (Myth.)  The  goddess  of  health. 

2.  {Astron.)     An  asteroid  discovered  by  De 
Gasparis  in  1850.  Hind. 

HY-^E'IAN  (hl-je'yiin),  a.  Relating  to  health,  or 
to  Hygeia,  Hygiea,  or  Hygia,  the  goddess  of 
health.  Smart. 

HY'Gip-INE,  n.    See  Hygiene.  Brande. 

HY-pE'I-NI§M,  n.  The  science  of  health,  or  the' 
preservation  of  health  by  medical  treatment; 
hygiene.  Buchanan. 

HY'^^'-IST,  ft.   One  versed  in  hygiene.  Gent.  Mag. 

HY-9IE'AN,  a.     Same  as  Hygbian.  P.  Cyc. 

HY-^I-E'NAL,  a.  Relating  to  hygeinism,  or  the 
preservation  of  health;  hygienic.  Boyle. 

HY'9-I-ENE,  or  HY'(?IENE,  n.  [Generally  angli- 
cized hygiene,  and  pronounced  hygeen.  Dungli-. 
son.]  [Gr.  vyutvd^,  good  for  the  health  ;  vyiiia, 
health ;  Fr.  hygiine.]  {Med.)  That  branch  of 
nredicine  of  which  the  object  is  the  preservation 
of  health.  Dunglison. 

HY-(?!-EN'IC,  a.  [Fr.  hygihiique.']  Relating  to 
hygiene  ;  preserving  health.  Dunglison. 

HY-9J-EN'ICS,  n.pl.  The  art  of  preserving  health ; 
hygeinism ;  hygiene.     [E.]  Dunglison. 

HY-gl'NA,  n.    {Med.)  Same  as  Hygiene.  Crabb. 

HY-(?-!-OL'p-gY,  n.  [Gr.  SyiVia,  health,  and  7.6yos, 
a  discourse.]  The  science  of,  or  a  treatise  on, 
the  preservation  of  health.  O.  H.  CuHis. 

HY-GEO-BLEPH'A-RIC,  a.  [Gr.  hypSs,  moist,  and 
m.iijiaiiov,  the  eyelid.]  {Med.)  Noting  the  excre- 
tory ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  Wright. 

HY-GR6L'p-gJY,  n.  [Gr.  typiig,  moist,  fluid,  and 
Uyas,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
humors  or  fluids  of  the  body.  Brande. 

HY-GR6M'5-TEE,  «.  [Gr.  hypd;,  moist,  and  fitrpov, 
a  measure  ;  Fr.  hygroniHre.']  An  instrument  to 
measure  the  degrees  of  moisture  or  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere.  Brande. 

HY-GRO-MfeT'RTC,         )  „,    ^p,,  hygrometriqi^e.'] 

HY-GRO-_MET'RI-CAL,  >  Relating  to  hygrometry  ; 

—  applied  to  substances  which  readily  become 


moist  or  dry  by  corresponding  changes  of  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Brande. 

HY-GR6m'5;-TRY,  n.  [See  Hygrometer.]  The 
art  of  measuring  the  moisture  or  humidity  of 
bodies,  particularly  of  the  atmosphere.     Crabb. 

HY'GRO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  iyp6g,  moist,  and  (T«-o7r^w, 
to  view.]  An  instrument  to  show  the  moisture 
and  dryness  of  the  air  ;  a  hygrometer.    Qulncy. 

HY-GRO-SCOP'IC,  )  a.      Imbibing  moisture, 

HY-GRO-SCOP'I-CAL,  >  as  a  hygroscope ;  relat- 
ing to  the  hogroscope. 

HY-GRO-SCO-Pig'I-TY,  n.  [Gr.  vy^6v,  moisture, 
and  (TKOTTfu,  to  observe.]  {Bot.)  The  property  by 
which  vegetable  tissues  absorb  or  discharge 
moisture,  according  to  circumstances.  liensloio. 

HY-GRO-STAt'ICS,  n.pl.  [Gr.  vypd^,  moist,  and 
arariK^,  statics.]  The  art  of  measuring  degrees 
of  moisture.  Evelyn. 

HYKE,  n.  [Arab.]  A  loose  garment  worn  by  the 
Arabs  ;  haik.  Wright. 

HY-L^-O-SAu'RUS,  n.  [Gr.  hlalo^,  belonging  to 
a  wood,  and  aaOpoi,  a  lizard.]  {Pal.')  An  extinct 
genus  of  gigantic  reptiles  found  in  the  wealden 
strata  of  Sussex,  Eng.  Mantell. 

HY-LARCH'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  u^-v,  matter,  and  an-^^i- 
Kdg,  pertaining  to  rule/]  Presiding  over  matter. 
"  This  hylarchieal  principle."  Halliwell. 

HY'LO-BATE,  7i.  [Gr.  vlu^^rm,  one  that  walks  or 
haunts  the  wood;  87.7?,  a  wood,  and  jfiaiVw,  to 
walk.]  {Zoal.)  One  of  a  genus  of  apes  ;  the 
long-armed  ape  or  gibbon.         Van  Der  Hoeven. 

HY'LO-iST,  n.  [Gr.  v7.r],  matter.]  One  who  be- 
lieves that  matter  is  God.  Clarke. 

HY-L6p'A-TH1§M,  n.  [Gr.  u/r?,  matter,  and  TrtiOos, 
feeling.]  The  tenet  or  doctrine  that  the  life  of 
matter  is  sentient.  Brande. 

HY-LOTH'^I-I^M,  or  HY-LO-THE'iSM,  n.  [Gr. 
v7.r\^  matter,  and  Ofof,  God.]  The  doctrine  that 
matter  is  God,  a  species  of  materialism.  Stnart. 

HY-LO-ZO'|C,  a.  Pertaining  to  hylozoism.  Wright. 


HY-L0~Z0'IC, 

animated. 


One  who  holds  all  matter  to  be 
Clarke. 


HY-LO-ZO'i§M,  n.  [Gr.  %1-n,  matter,  and  ^w/j,  life.] 
The  doctrine  that  all  matter  lives ;  the  theory  of 
the  soul  of  the  world,  or  of  a  life  residing  in  na- 
ture ;  the  doctrine  that  life  and  matter  are  in- 
separable. Cudworth.     Fle^ning. 

HY-LO-ZO'JST,  «..  An  advocate  for  hylozoism; 
a  hylozoic.  Tucker. 

HY'M^IN,  n.     [Gr.  v[x^v  ;  L.  iS,-  Fr.  hymen.} 

1.  {Myth.)  The  god  of  marriage. 

2.  {Anat.)    The   virginal   membrane    at  the 
outer  orifice  of  the  vagina.  Dunglisoii. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  skin  enclosing  the  hud  of  a  ilower. 

II  HY-Mf.-NE'AL  [hi-me-ne'gtl,  W.P.J.F.Ja.  Sm. 
R.  Wr.\  hjm-e-ne'?!,  .S.  £.],».  [Gr.  hfiivaios\ 
L.  hymen<BUS.'\     A  marriage  song. 

For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing.  Pope. 

II  HY-M^-NE' AL,  w.  Pertaining  to  marriage.  Pope, 
i^=-  "  In  these  compounds  oi  Hymen,  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  shortened  the  i  in  the  first  syllable  ;  but,  though 
I  think  this  tendeiicy  of  the  secondary  accent  to 
shorten  the  vowel  perfectly  af;;iccable  to  analogy,  yet 
y  has  so  fiequently  the  sound  of  long  i,  that  it  seems, 
in  this  case  and  some  others,  to  counteract  that  ten- 
dency ;  nor  can  any  other  reason  be  given  why  the 
same  letter  in  hyperbolical  and  hypcrcritic  should  be 
long,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  properly  marked  them.  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Perry,  by  their  nota- 
tion, seem  of  the  same  opinion."    Walker. 

II  HY-M^-NE'AN,  n.     Same  as  Hymeneal,     [r.] 

And  heavenly  choirs  the  hymencan  sung.  Milton. 

II  HY-Mg-NE'AN,  a.     Same  as  PIymeneal.     [r.] 

HY-ME  'JSTK-  trM,  n.  (Bot.)  That  part  of  fungi  in 
which  the  sporules  immediately  lie.      Hmislow. 

IIY-MEJ^-OP'TE-RjS, 

HY-MEN-OP'T?R?,         '   bf^>)v,    _    -  ^ 

Trrfofiv,  a  wing ;  It.  imenoptero  ;  Fr.  hymenopt^re.j 
(But)  An  order  of  mandibulate  insects,  com- 
prehending those  having  four  membraneous 
winffs,  with  few  nervures,  such  as  bees,  wasps, 


\  n.   pi.       [Gr.    ififvoTrrffJos  ; 
)  hiitiv,    a  membrane,    and 


Brande. 
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HYPO- 


hy-m^n-Op'tjs-ral,    ;  „.    [g^.  ;,f,f,„„„. 

HY-MEi\-6p'TJJ-R0US,  S  Siii,-fv,       a       membrane, 


dim.  of 


and  irHpovj  a  wing.]     [But.)   Having  membra- 
nous wings  ;  —  applied  to  certain  insects.  Kirby. 

HY-MIJN-6p'T1j:-K.AN,  n.  {Ent.)  A  mandibulate 
insect  having  four  membranous  wings.  Brando. 

HYMN  (him"),  ?i.  [Gr.  Vos>  asongor  ode,  usually 
in  praise  of  some  god  or  hero  ;  L.  hyninus  ;  It. 
inno  ;  Sp.  hymno ;  Fr.  hymnc.']  A  song  of  praise, 
adoration,  or  thanksgiving  ;  —  now  commonly 
applied  to  a  short  poem  written  to  be  sung  in 
public  religious  services. 

Teaching  and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms,  and 
/ii/inns,  and  spiritual  songs.  Col.  iii.  l(i. 

HYMN  (him),  V.  a.  [Gr.  O^uvew.]  [i.  HYMNED  \  pp. 
HYMNING,  HYMXED.]  To  praisc  or  celebrate 
in  song ;  to  worship  with  hymns. 

Whoso  easier  business  were  to  serve  their  Lord 
High  up  in  heaven,  with  songs  to  hi/mn  his  throne.  Milton. 

HYMN  (him),  v.  n.     To  sing  songs  of  adoration. 

They  touched  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning  praised 
God  and  his  works.  Milton. 

HYM'NAL,  n.     A  sacred  song;  a  hymn. 

Various  metres  found  in  the  hyi^inals  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Bickcrstcth,  &c.  J.  J.  Iraite. 

HYMN'-BOOK  (him'buk),  ?&.  A  book  containing 
a  collection  of  hymns. 

HYM'NIC,  «..     Relating  to  hymns.  Donne. 

HYM'NING  (him'ing  or  him'ning),  p.  a.  Celebrat- 
ing in  hymns.     "  The  hymning  choir."       West. 

HYM'NING,  n.     The  singing  of  hymns. 

\'&  the  I 
and  hy 

[x)(5ia.] 


Tlius  they  in  hcaveu,  above  the  starry  sphere. 
Their  happy  hours  in  joy  and  hymning  spent. 


Milton. 

A  collection  of 


HYM'NO-DY,  n.     [Gr.  v{x  _ 

hymns  ;  h'ymnology.  Brit.  Crit. 

HYM-NOG'RA-PH^RjTj.  A  writer  of  hymns.  Ba?7ei/. 

HYM-NOL'O-^iST,  «.     A  composer  of  hymns. 

UYM-N5Ij'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  u^i^o;,  a  song,  and  Arfyos, 
a  discourse  ;  iFr.  Jiynmologie.']  A  collection  of 
hymns;  hymnody.  Mede. 

HY'OID,  a.  [Gr.  v,  the  letter  upsilon,  and  ilhos, 
form;  hoei^nq.']  {^Aiiat.)  Noting  a  bone  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue  having  the  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  u.  Dunglison. 

HY-6s~CY-A'MI-A,n.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  al- 
kali, extracted  from  the  Hyoscyamits  niger,  pigs- 
bean,  or  henbane.  Brande. 

HY-OS-CY'A-MINE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  active  prin- 
ciple of  henbane.  Hamilton. 

HYP,  V.  a.  \i.  HYPPED  ;  pp.  hypping,  hypped.] 
To  make  melancholy  ;  to  dispirit ;  to  hip. 

I  have  been  to  the  last  degree  hypped  since  I  saw  you. 

Spectator, 

J9^="  A  colloquial  word,  contracted  from  hypochon- 
driac;—  often  written  kip.  Tiiis  contraction,  and  also 
Aypo,  are  colloquially  used  as  nouns.  —  See  IIiP. 

HYP,  n.    [Contracted  from  hypochondriasis.']   De- 
pression of  spirits  ;  melancholy.     [Colloquial.] 
Heavpii  send  thou  haat  not  got  the  hyps.  Swift. 

HY-P^'THRAL,  a.  [Gr.  viraidpog,  under  the  open 
sky;  vird,  under,  and  alBnp,  the  air.]  {Arch.) 
Noting  a  building  or  temple  without  a  roof,  as 
the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Pcestum.         Brande. 

HY-PAL'LA-^P,  «.      [Gx.  hn allay ti\    uTraPJoora),  to 

interchange  ;  L.  l^  Fr.  hyjKillage.']  {Gram.  & 
Rhet.)  A  species  of  inversion  in  which  not  only 
the  natural  or  customary  succession  of  words 
is  changed,  but  the  sense  presents  a  species  of 
transposition  in  which  predicates  are  trans- 
ferred from  their  proper  subject  to  another;  as, 
^'  Gladium  vagina  vacuum,"  the  sword  empty  of 
the  scabbard.  Brande. 

HY-PAR'§^Y-RITE,  n.  [Gr.  hir&pyvpo^,  containing 
silver  ;  vtt6,  under,  and  apyvooi;^  silver.]  {Min.) 
A  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  silver.  Dana. 

HY-PAS'PIST,  n.  [Gr.  {.TratrTrtffDjf.]  A  shield-bear- 
er ;  —  a  soldier  of  ancient  Greece.         Mitford. 

HY'P^R-.  [Gr.  hvfp.']  A  Greek  prefix,  implying 
over  J  beyond,  excess. — In  the  compound  terms 
of  chemistry,  it  corresponds  with  super,  as  used 
in  other  cases. 

t  HY'P^R,  n.  [A  contraction  of  hyper  critic.']  A 
hypcrcritic.  Prior. 


t  HY-PJER-AS'PIST,  n.  [Gr.  vmpaamaHis.']  A  de- 
fender ;  a  protector.  C hilling loorth. 

HY-P^R-BAt'IC,  a.  Transposed ;  inverted.  Clarke, 

HY-PER'BA-TON,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  virippaTov ; 
hi:£(jl^fiivu)',  to  transgress.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  in 
writing  by  which  the  words  are  transposed  from 
the  plain  grammatical  order  ;  as, 

liings  the  world  with  the  vain  stir.  Cowper. 

HY-PER'BO-LA,  n.  [Gr.  v-Kfp(^oh'}\  Wp,  beyond, 
and  jiWlu),  to  throw;  L.  hyperbola.]  {Geom.) 
One  of  the  conic  sections,  formed  by  cutting  a 
cone  by  a  plane,  which  is  so  inclined  to  the 
axis,  that,  when  produced,  it  cuts  also  the  op- 
posite cone,  or  the  cone  which  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  former,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vertex;  a  plane  curve  such  that  the  difi'erence 
of  the  distances  from  any  point  of  it  to  two 
fixed  points,  called  foci,  is  equal  to  a  given 
distance.  Brande.    Daoies. 

HY-PER'B0-L5,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  virep^o?.^;  uTrfp- 
i^aU.oi,  to  go  beyond,  to  exceed  ;  L.  ^  Fr.  hyper- 
bole.] {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  expressions 
are  used  signifying  more  than  the  exact  truth, 
or  more  than  is  intended  to  be  represented  to 
the  hearer  or  the  reader,  or  by  which  a  thing  is 
represented  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse, 
than  it  really  is  ;  exaggeration. 

Our  common  forms  of  compliment  are  almost  all  of  them 
extravagant  hyperboles.  Blair. 

hy-p:5R-bol 

HY-P:pR-BOL 

boliqiie.] 

1.  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  nature  of,  an 
hyperbola.     "  Hyperbolic  lines."  Greio. 

2.  Relating  to  an  hyperbole  ;  exaggerating  or 
extenuating  ;  as,  "  Hyperbolical  language." 

il^  Hyperholic  logarithms,  a  system  of  logarithms 
called  also  J^aperian  logarithms,  the  base  of  which 
is2.7J8281.  They  are  so  named  on  iiccount  of  their 
relation  to  the  area  between  the  hyperbola  and  its 
asymptote.  Davics.  —  Hyperbolic  space,  the  space 
or  content  comprehended  between  the  curve  of  the 
hyperbola  and  the  whole  ordinate.    Maunder. 

HY-PER-B6L'I-CAL-LY,  ad. 
nianner. 


^'|C,         )  a.        [Gr.  {'TTip^oh 
L'|-CAL,  >  hyperbolicus  ;    Fr. 


K65 ;    L. 
hyper- 


In   a  hyperbolical 


HY-PJflR-BOL'I-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  the 
hyperbola.  Johnson. 

HY-PER'BO-LI^M,  n.  The  quality  of  being  hy- 
perbolical ;  hyperbole.  Bp.  Horsley. 

HY-PER'BO-LIST,  n.  One  who  hyperbolizes.^o^/^e. 

HY-PER'BO-LIZE,  v.  n.  To  make  Use  of  hyper- 
bole ;  to  exaggerate.  Howell. 

HY-PER'BO-LIZE,  v.  a.  To  represent  hyperboli- 
cally ;  to  exaggerate,  or  to  extenuate.  Fothm-by. 

HY-PER'BO-LOID,  n.  [Eng.  hyperbola  and  Gr. 
fMo;,  form.]  A  surface  whose  plane  sections  are 
either  ellipses  or  hyperbolas :  —  a  solid  formed  by 
revolving  an  hyperbola  about  its  axis.        Eliot. 

HY-PJRR-B6'R^j-AN,  a.  [Gr.  vr.iiS^pfoq ;  vittp,  be- 
yond, and  Popias,  the  north  ;  L.  hyperboreiis .'] 
Belonging  to,  or  inhabiting,  the  most  northern 
regions  of  the  earth  ;  far  north  ;  very  cold. 

HY-P5R-CAR'BIT-RET-T^.D,  a,  {Chem.)  Having 
the  largest  proportion  of  carbon  ;  supercarbu- 
retted.  Wright. 

HY-Pf.R-CAT-A-LEC'TIO,  a.  [Gr.  h-£pKaT6Xr]KTi- 
Kos ;  L.  hyper catalecticvs.']  {Pros.)  Exceeding 
the  measure  ;  —  applied  to  verses  having  one  or 
two  syllables  too  many  at  the  end.         Aiidj^ews. 

HY-P^R-CA-THAR'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  hirfp,  in  excess, 
and  KoOapaii,  purging.]  {Med.)  Excessi^-e  purg- 
ing ;  superpurgation.  Dunglison. 

HY'P^IR-CHLO'RTC,  a.  [Gr.  v-io,  in  excess,  and 
Eng.  chloric]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  con- 
taining a_  greater  proportion  of  oxygen  than 
chloric  acid;  perchloric.  Graham. 

HY-P5:R-CRrT'lC,  n.  [Gr.  i^rip,  beyond,  and  vptn- 
Ko:,  critical.]  A  captious  or  uncandid  critic  ;  an 
unreasonable  or  very  exact  critic.  Dryden. 

HY-P^.R-CRIT't-CAL,  a.  Critical  beyond  use  or 
reason,     *'  Hypcrcntical  readers."  Swift. 

HY-PJPR-CRIT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  hypercritical 
manner.  Croker. 


HY-P^:R-CRIT'|-cI§E,v.  a.  To  criticise  captious- 
ly or  unreasonably.  Ch.  Oh. 

HY-P^R-CKiT'l-Cl§lVI,  n.  The  act  of  viewing  a 
work  in  a  captious  spirit,  and  with  a  disposition 
to  exaggerate  its  detects  and  overlook  or  under- 
value its  merits ;  captious  or  fastidious  criti- 
cism. Abp.  Whately. 

HY-PJE:R-DU'LI-A,  n.  [Gr.  £77^0,  beyond,  and  bov- 
liia,  service.]  A  superior  kind  of  service  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  performed  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  Abp.  Usher. 

HY'P^R-DU-LY,  n.     Hyperdulia.  Brevint. 

HY~PER'I-C6j^,n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  {.TT^pocoi'.]  {Bot.) 

St.  John's  wort.  Btukeley. 

HY-PER'M^-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  Wo,  beyond,  and  ^t- 
TpQv,  a  measure.]  Any  thing  that  exceeds  in 
measure  the  proper  standard,  as  a  hypercata- 
lectic  verse.  Addison. 

HY-P^.R-MET'RI-CAL,o.  Exceeding  the  common 
measure  ;  having  a  redundant  syllable.  Wright. 

HY-PER-MYR-I-O-rA'MA,  n.  [Gr.  Wp,  beyond, 
pvpios,  numberless,  and  bpaiia,  a  view.]  An  ex- 
hibition haying  innumerable  views.  Scudamore. 

HY'PER-6r'THO"D6X-Y,  n.  [Gr.  vwep,  beyond, 
and  Eng.  orthodoxy.']  An  excess  of  ortho- 
doxy ;  extreme  orthodoxy.  Clarke. 

HY-P^R-OX'IDE,  n.     [Gr.  h-Ktp,  beyond,  and  Eng. 
oxide.]      {Chem.)    An  oxide  in  which  the  ox- 
ygen  is  in  the   greatest  proportion ;    a  super- 
oxide.                                                              Clarke. 
HY-P^R-6x'y-g^?-NAT-ED,  )  ^.  Having  an  excess 
HY-P^R-OX'Y-^E-NIZED,      )  of  

HY-Pf.R-OX-Y-MU'RI-ATE,  / 

Chlorate. 

eSf  The  chlorates  were  at  one  time  termed  hyper- 
oxymuriates.     Graham. 

HY-P:f:R-OX-Y-MU-R1-AT'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  which  is  the  same  as  chloric  acid.  Ogilvie. 

t  HY-P^R-PHY§'I~CAL,  a.  Supernatural.  Aubrey. 

HY-P:?R-SAR-C0'SIS,  u.  [Gr.  hnepc^picmms  ;  hirip, 
beyond,  and  a&p^,  (rapKdg,  flesh.]  {Med.)  Proud 
flesh.  Wiseman. 

HY'PER-STHENE,  )  „.     [Qr.  fc/p,  in  excess,  and 
HY'P^R-STENE,     )  aOlms,  strength.]     {Mm.)  A 
strong  or  tough  variety  of  pyroxene,  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  iron  and  little  lime ; 
Labrador  hornblende.  Daita. 


oxygen.  Wright. 
( CJiem.)  Same  as 


Consisting  of,    or  con- 
Clarlie. 


HY-PBR-STHEN'IC,    a. 
taining,  hypersthene. 

tl-IY-PJJR-THET'I-CAL,  «.  [Gr.  STrfpferiKif.]  Su- 
perlative. Chapman. 

HY-PER-Tr5ph'IC,         ;„.     (JV/^^.)  Relating  to 
HY-P5R-TROPH'!-CAL,  '  hypertrophy.  Dr.  Mott. 

HY-PER'TRO-PHIED,  a.  Enlarged  by  excess  of 
nutrition.   "  The  Aj^jerti-qp/iief?  organ."  P.Cyc. 

HY-PER'TRO-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  irfp,  in  excess,  and 
T^uipii,  nutrition'.]  {Med.)  An  enlargement  of 
any  part  of  the  body  from  excessive  nutrition. 

Brande. 

HY'PH^N  (lii'fen),  n.  [Gr.  lijilv,  together ;  xKji'  iv, 
into  one ;  L.  hyphen.]  A  mark  or  character 
thus^  [-],  implying  that  two  or  more  syllables 
are  joined,  or  two  words  are  joined  and  made 
one  word  ;  as,  ever-living.  B.  Jmison. 

HYP-NOL'O-giST,  re.     One  versed  in  hypnology. 

HYP-NOL'O-gY,  re.  [Gr.  8771/05,  sleep,  and  Uyo;, 
a  discourse.]     A  treatise  on  sleep.     Dunglison. 


[Fr.  hypnotique.']     Tending  to 
soporific.  WrigM. 


HYP-NOT'IC,  a. 
produce  sleep  ; 

HYP-NOT'IO,  n.  [Gr.  rnrvog,  sleep.]  {Med.)  A 
medicine  which  induces  sleep ;  a  narcotic ;  an 
anodyne  ;  a  soporific ;  an  opiate.  Brande. 

H"YP'NO-TI§M,  re.  Sleepiness  ;  lethargy.  Ec.  Rev. 

HY-P6b'0-LE,  re.  [Gr.  v-iroffoUi,  a  throwing  un- 
der.] {Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech,  in  which  sev- 
eral things,  wliich  appear  to  be  against  an  ar- 
gument, are  brought  together  and  refuted  in 
order.  Smart. 

HY'PO-.  [Gr.  ini,  under.]  {Chem.)  In  chemi- 
cal nomenclature,  this  prefix  indicates  the  pres- 


E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  lotig;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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ence  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  than  that 
contained  in  the  acid  or  compound  to  which  it 
is  prefixed,  thus,  the  /jj^po-sulphurous  acid  con- 
tains less  oxygen  than  the  sulphurous.  Brande. 

JlY'POjjj.  [Contracted from /i2/pocAoji(?rias!s.]  De- 
pression of  spirits.  —  See  Hyp.     [Colloquial.] 

HYP'O-CAUST,  n.  [Gr.  {"TrdKctuoTov ;  hirij  under, 
and  Kdtu,,  to  burn ;  L.  hypocaustmn.']  {Arch.) 
A  vaulted  apartment,  from  which  the  heat  of  a 
fire  is  distributed  to  the  rooms  above,  by  means 
of  earthen  tubes.  This  method  of  heating,  first 
used  in  the  baths  of  the  aiicients,  was  afterwards 
adopted  in  private  houses.  Brande. 

HYP-0-eHON'DEE§  (hip-o-kon'durz),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
vnoyovRpta  ;  iiTrd,  under,  and  ^dvlpo^,  a  cartilage  ; 
L.  hypochondria.}  (Aiiat.)  The  two  spaces  ly- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  epigastric  region  ;  hypo- 
chondria ;  —  so  called  because  they  are  bounded 
by  the  cartilaginous  margin  of  the  false  ribs 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  chest.     Dunglison. 

II  HYP-O-jEHON'DRI-A  (hTp-0-kon'dre-si),  n.pZ.  [Gr. 
{i7ro;^di'5pia  ;  L.  hypochoiulria ;  It.  ipocondria ; 
Sp.  hipocondria\  Fr.  hypocondrie.'] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  part  of  the  abdomen,  on  both 
sides,  that  lies  under  the  spurious  ribs  ;  hypo- 
chondres.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Med.)  Melancholy ;  vapors ;  hypochon- 
driasis.—  See  Hypochondriasis.       Thomson. 

II  HYP-P-€H6N'DR!-AC  [hip-0-koa'dre-ak,  W.  P.  J. 
F.  K.  Sin.  Wr. ;  Mp-po-kon-dil'fik,  .S.  E.  ;  lil-po- 
kon'dre-iik,  /a.],  n.  dne  who  is  morbidly  mel- 
ancholy or  disordered  in  imagination.    Spenser. 

II  HYP-0-f3HON'DRI-AC,  )  a.    [Gr.  {.7ro;^ov5(,„i- 

II  HYP-0-)CHON-DRI'A-OAL,  )  K6i ;   It.  ipocondri- 

aco ;  Sp.  hiJ}Oc07ulriaco  ;  Fr.  hypocondriaque.'] 

1.  Relating  to  hypochondria  or  hypochondri- 
asis.    ^^  Hy2)oeho?idriacal  ]3^ssion.s.^'        Bacon. 

2.  Melancholy  ;  dispirited  ;  disordered  in  im- 
agination. "liypochondriacal'prxtieTits."  Wotton. 

II  HYP-O-CHON-DRl'A-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  melan- 
choly manner. 

II  HYP-0-CHON-DRl'A-CI§M,  n.  A  fit  of  hypo- 
chondria ;  melancholy  ;  hypochondriasis.  Mead. 

II  HYP-O-CHgj^-DRi'4-SIS,  n.  (Med.)  The  hypo- 
chondriac affection,  which  is  attended  by  unea- 
siness about  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  liver, 
or  the  hypochondriac  region  ;  melancholy  ;  va- 
pors ;  spleen  ;  disordered  imagination  ;  low 
spirits.  Dunglison. 

II  HYP-0-£;h6n'DR!-A§M,  n.  Hypochondriacism  ; 
hypochondriasis.  Disraeli. 

II  HYP-O-jGHON'DRI-AST,  n.  One  afflicted  with 
hypochondria;  a  hypochondriac.  Coleridge. 

II  t  HYP-O-CHON'DRY,  n.  The  part  of  the  abdo- 
men under  the  spurious  ribs ;  hypochondria ; 
hypochondres.  Burton. 

HYP'0-CiST,  n.  [Gr.  hiroiciaTis,  the  plant  Cytinus 
hypocistis.}  An  inspissated  juice  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  the  Cytinus  hypocistis,  a  parasitical 
plant  growing  from  the  roots  of  the  cystus.  Hill. 

HYP'O-CRAS,  n.    See  Hippocuas. 

HYP-p-CRA-TER'!-FORM,  a.  [Gr.  vit6,  under, 
Kpar/jp,  a  cup-shaped  hollow,  and  Eng.  form.l 
(Bot!)  Noting  a  fiat  spreading  border  raised  on 
a  narrow  tube,  from  which  it  diverges  at  right 
angles;  salver-shaped.  Gray. 

HY-P6C'R[-SY,  n.  [Gr.  hTrdKptaii; ;  liroKpivoixai,  to 
feign  ;  L.  hypocrisis  ;  It.  ipoerisia ;  Sp.  hypocri- 
sia  ;  Fr.  hypoerisie.']  The  practice  of  support- 
ing a  character  different  from  what  is  real; 
dissimulation  with  regard  to  the  moral  or  reli- 

fious  character ;    false  profession  ;    pretence  ; 
eceit. 
Hypocrisy  is  a  sort  of  homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue. 

Rocht'fQV£cmld. 

H"YP'0-CRITE,  ».  [Gr.  iiKoKpiTi'is ;  L.  hypocrita ; 
It.  ipocrito  ;  Sp.  hipocrita ;  Fr.  hypocnte.}  One 
who  practises  hypocrisj;  ;^  a  dissembler,  —  espe- 
cially in  morality  or  religion. 

I  dare  say  he  iSJio  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart.  Shak. 
Syn. A  kypamte  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not;  a 

Ussr.mbler  conceals  wliat  lie  is  ;   the  former  pretends 

to  virtues  which  he  has  not ;   the  latter  conceals  the 

vices  wliich  he  has. 
HYP-O-CEIT'JC,         )  a.     Partaking  of  hypocri- 
HifP-O-CRIT'I-CAL,  )  sy ;     dissembling  ;     insin- 


cere ;  false  ;  appearing  differently  from  the  re- 
ality.   "  Hypocritical^  downcast  loolt."  Dryden. 

HYP-0-CEIT'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  hypocritical 
manner ;  with  dissimulation.  Bale. 

H^P-O-G/E'OUS,  a.  [Gr.  tirii,  under,  and  yij,  the 
earth.]  (Bot.)  Notmg  all  parts  in  plants  which 
grow  beneath  the  suriace  of  the  earth.  Brande. 

HYP-0-gAs'TR!C,  a.  [Gr.  Oini,  under,  and  yaaTi'ip, 
the  belly.]  Seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bel- 
ly or  abclomen.  Wiseman. 

HVP-0-GAS'TRO-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  ujrd,  under,  yaa- 
Tfip,  the  belly,  and  K'lh],  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  A 
rupture  of  the  lower  belly.  Dunglison. 

HifP-O-pE'AN,  a.  [Gr.  ird,  under,  and  yn,  the 
earth.]  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  which  ripen  their 
fruit  under  ground.  Gray. 

I-iyP'O-^ENE,  a.  [Gr.  iirii,  under,  and  ytrmia,  to 
produce.]  (Mi?i.)  Noting  a  class  of  roeks  (com- 
monly called  primary  rocks)  which  have  not 
assumed  their  present  form  and  structure  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  are  apparently  of 
igneous  origin  and  thrust  up  from  below. Brande. 

HYP-g-gE'nM,n.;  p\.  hvpobea.  [L.,fromGr. 
iiTTii,  under,  and  yq,  the  earth.]  (Arch.)  A  cellar 
or  vault  arched  over ;  —  a  name  common  in  an- 
cient architecture  to  all  the  under-ground  parts 
of  a  building.  JVcale. 

HYP-0-GL6s'SAL,  a.  [Gr.  tird,  under,  and  yf.Ciiraa, 
the  tongue.]  (Anat.)  Applied  to  the  lingual 
nerves.  Brande. 

HYP'p-GYN,  n.  [Gr.  uird,  under,  and  yvv/i,  a  fe- 
male.] (Bot.)  A  plant  which  has  its  petals  and 
stamens  inserted  under  the  pistil.  Craig. 

HY-P6(?'Y-N0US,  a.  [Bot.)  Seated  below  the 
base  of  the  ovary,  but  not  attached  to  the  calyx  ; 
inserted' under  the  pistil.  Henslow. 

HYP-g-JUdeH'Lf-OJir,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  \n!an6-)(l.lov ; 

i-d,  under,  and  /^o;(;A£Di',  a  lever.]    (Mech.)    The 
fulcrum  of  a  lever.  Brande. 

HY-PO-NI'TEOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Sird,  under,  and  Eng. 
nitrous.']  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  which  con- 
tains less  oxygen  than  nitrous  acid.        Wright. 

HY'Pp-PHllT,  K.  [Gr.  l7ro(/.iir7;f.]  An  interpreter ; 
an  expounder,     [r.]  Bunsen. 

HY-Pp-PHOS'PHATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
by  combining  hypophosphoric  acid  with  a 
base.  Crabb. 

HY-Pp-PHOS'PHITB,  ».  (Chem.)  A  compound  of 
hypophosphorous  acid  and  a  base.         Graham. 

HY-Pp-PHOS'PHOR-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  vir6,  under,  and 
'EiTi^.  X^hosphorous.]  (Chem..)  Noting  an  acid, 
colorless,  viscid,  and  sour  to  the  taste,  originally 
obtained  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  phos- 
phide of  barium.  Graham. 

HYP-p-PHYL'LOUS,  or  HY-P6PH'YL-LOUS(131), 
a.  [Gr.  yffd,  under,  and  tjiu?.?.ov,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.) 
Being  under  the  leaf.  Loudon. 

HY-POPH'Y-SiS,  n.  [Gr.  6ird,  under,  and  ^to-i;, 
nature  or  origin.]  (Anat.)  The  gland-like  body 
and  sac  which  originate  from  the  under  surface 
of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain.  Brande. 

HY-PO  'PI-  t/M,  n.  [Gr.  tirrf,  under,  and  m-or,  pus.] 
(Med.)  A  deposition  of  matter  in  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  under  the  cornea.     Smart. 

HY-POS'TA-SIS,  n. ;  pi.  hy-pos'ta-sI?.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  v-oirracts ;  viphrTjftt,  to  stand  under;  It.  ipo- 
stasi ;  Fr.  hypostase.'] 

1.  Subsistence  or  substance: — person;  per- 
sonality;—  a  term  used  by  the  Greek  fathers 
to  express  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Brande. 

2.  Principle ;  element ;  —  a  term  used  by  the 
alchemists  to  denote  their  doctrine  that  salt, 
sulphur,  and  mercury  are  the  three  principles  of 
all  material  things.  Smart. 

3.  (Med.)  Sediment.  Dunglison. 

HY-p6s'TA-SIze,  v.  n.  To  speculate  on  person- 
ality,    [e.]  Coleridge. 

HY-PO-STAT'IC,  ;„.        ^Q,.    h.ocrar.K6,;     It. 

HY-PO-STAT'!-CAL,  J  ipostatico;S]).hipostatico; 
Fr.  hypostatique.'] 

1.  Relating  to  hypostasis  ;  personal.  Pearson. 


2.  Constitutive ;  constituent. 

The  doctrine  of  the  chemists  touching  their  three  hypo- 
stalical  iiriiieiples.  Boyle. 

Hypostatical  anion,  the  union  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  nature  in  the  person  of  Ciirist.       Bp.  Peamon. 

HY-PO-STAT'!-CAL-LV,  ad.      In  a  hypostatical 

manner.                       '  Mo}'e. 

HY-p6s'TA-TIzE,  v.  u..  To  attribute  proper  per- 
sonal existence  to.  Norton. 

HY-POS'TRO-PH^:,  n.     [Gr.  {.Troffr/jo^/;.]     {Med.) 

1.  The  act  of  a  patient  turning  himself. 

2.  Return  of  a  disease  ;  relapse.    Dimglison. 

HYP'p-STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  It^6(ttv?.ov  ;  hir6,  under,  and 
aTu'/.os^^  pillar.]  {Arch.)  That  which  is  support- 
ed by  columns  or  pillars.  Wright. 

HY-PO-StJL'PHATE,  ■)}.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
of  hyposulphuric  acid  and  a  base.  Graham. 

HY-PO-SUL'PHITE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
of  hyposulphurous  acid  and  a  base.       Graham. 

IIY-PO-SVL-PHU'RIC,  a.  [Gr.  h-^6,  under,  and 
Eng.  sylphuric.']  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  com- 
bination of  sulphur  and  oxygen  intermediate 
between  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid.  Graham. 

HY-PO-SUL'PHr-ROUe,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid'  containing  less  oxygen  than  sulphurous 
acid.  Graham. 

HY-POT'^-NUSE,  n.    See  Hypothexuse.  Locke. 

HY-POTH'Ij;-CA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  {jTroOrjKny  a 
pledge;  'Ft.hypothtqiie.']  (La?/?.)  That  kind  of 
pledge  in  which  the  possession  of  the  thing 
pledged  remained  with  the  debtor,  the  obliga- 
tion resting  in  mere  contract  without  delivery  ; 
—  answering  to  the  modern  mortgage.    Bia'Jill. 


[See  Hypotheca.]    [/. 

HYPOTHECATING,  HY- 


HV-POTH'5-CATE,  13.  a. 
HYPOTHECATED  ;  pp. 
POTHECATED.] 

1.  {Latv.)  To  pledge,  in  order  to  raise  money, 
as  a  ship,  without  delivering  the  possession  of 
it  to  the  pledgee.  Blackstone. 

The  master,  when  abroad,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  own- 
er, may  ht/potliecate  the  sliip,  freight,  and  cargo,  to  raise  money 
requisite  for  the  completion  of  the  voyage.  Kent. 

2.  To  state  by  hypothesis.  Ch.  Ob. 

HY-POTH-jp-CA'TION,  n.  {Laic.)  The  act  of  hy- 
pothecating ;  a  pledge  without  possession  by 
the  pledgee.  Bui'nll. 

The  JippotJiecaiion  of  the  ship  or  cargo  ia  the  transfer  of  a 
title  to  take  etFect  conditionally.  Phillips. 

HY-POTH':p-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who  pledges  a  ship 
or  other  property  as  security  for  the  repayment 
of  money  borrowed.  Wright. 

HY-P6tH-5-NU'SAL,  iL.  Belonging  to  the  hy- 
pothenuse.  Ahh. 

HY-P6tH'^-NUSE  [hl-p5th'e-nus,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja. 
K.  R.  Wr.  Wh. ;  hip-ot'e-nns,  Sm. ;  hi-po-the- 
nus',  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Jo7mson],  n.  [Gr.  vi:oTii~ 
vQvua,  subtending;  v-ordvui^  to  stretch  under,  to 
subtend;  ¥i\  hyjjotenuse.']  (Geo??i.)  The  longest 
side  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  the  line  op- 
posite the  right-angle;  —  written  also  hypote- 
nuse. Davies. 
1^^  "  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Ash  [and  Mr.  Todd] 
accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable;  but  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrjck,  Mr.  Bnrclay,  Bailey,  and  Bu- 
chanan, on  the  last.  These  authorities  induced  me, 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  [Walker's]  Dictionary,  to 
place  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  ;  but,  upon  further 
inquiry,  I  found  the  best  usage  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  antepenultimate  accent ;  and  as  the  secondary 
accent  is  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  Latin  hypote- 
nusa,  this  accentuation  seems  more  agreeable  to  anal- 
ogy."    Walker, 

HY-POTH'5-SIS,  n. ;  pi.  hy-p6th't;-s£s.  [L., 
from  Gr.  hirdOims ;  hTTOTiOvi^i,  to  put  under.]  A 
supposition  made  with  a  view  to  draw  from  it 
some  consequence  which  establishes  the  truth 
or  the  falsehood  of  a  proposition,  or  solves  a 
problem ;  a  system  or  a  doctrine  founded  on 
theory,  or  on  some  principle  not  proved. 

An  ?l7/no//(esw, which  means  Bomething  "placed  under," aa 
a  foundation  or  platform  on  which  to  institute  and  t^^yy  on 
s  of  investigation.  -^'■-  -orojin. 


the  process  c 
An  lurpotke^i' 


.. .«  properly  means  the  supposition  of.a  princi- 
ple of  whose  existence  there  ia  no  proof  from  expeniMi "" 


Syn.  —  See  Theory. 
IIY-POTH'JJ-SIZE,  V.  n.    To  form  hypotheses  ;  to 
make  suppositions. 


Warbiirton. 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BUDL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  —  9,  ^,  9,  g,  soft;  jC,  G,  £,  g,  Jiard ;   §  as  z ;    ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


HYPOTHETIC 

HY-PO-THET'IC,         J  „.     [Gr.  WoSm.,!, ;  L.  A,/- 
HY-PO-THET'I-CAL,  )  potheticus  ;    It.  ipotetic'o  ; 
Sp.  hipotetico  ;  Pr.  hypotliitique.']    Including  or 
depending  on  an  hypothesis ;  implying  supposi- 
tion; conditional. 

Conditional  or  ?typot7wtical  propositions  arc  those  whose 
parts  are  united  by  the  conditional  particle  ?/;  as,  "If  the 
sun  be  fixed,  the  earth  must  move."  Waits. 

HY-PO-THET'I-OAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  hypothetical 
manner;  conditionally.  South. 

HY-P6TH'5-TiST,  n.  A  defender  of  an  hypoth- 
esis,    [b.]  N.  BHt.  Rev. 

Hf-P0-TR4-CHE'LI-tfM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  6™- 
rpa^ri^.tov;  {i-rrd,  under,  and  Tpdj(7^?.o^,  the  neck.] 
{A7vh.)  The  neck  of  the  capital  of  a  column,  or 
that  part  of  it  between  the  shaft  and  the  annu- 
lets of  the  echinus.  Weale. 

Hf-PdT-r-Pd'SIS,n.  [Ql.  liToTVTuims  ;  {mnndui, 
to  imagine.]  {Rhet.)  Any  animated  representa- 
tion of  a  scene  or  event  in  descriptive  or  figura- 
tive language,  so  as  to  present  it  forcibly  to  the 
mind  ;  —  sometimes  called  visum.  Brande. 

HYP'PISH,  a. 
chondria  :  - 


Affected  with  melancholy  or  hypo- 
written  also  hippish. 
HYP-Sl-PRYM'J^US,  n.  {Zobl.)  A  genus  of  quad- 
rupeds of  the  kangaroo  family,  characterized  by 
having  a  naked,  scaly  tail;  kangaroo  rat.  Baird. 
HYP-SOM'5-T^R,  11.  [Gr.  iiij/o!,  height,  and  nirpov, 
a  measure.]  One  who  practises  hypsometry,  or 
the  art  of  measuring  heights.         Wildenhruch. 
HfP-Sp-MET'EJC,  u.     Relating  to  hypsometry. 

HYP-SO  1VI'?-TRY,  re.  The  art  of  measuring  the 
relative  or  the  absolute  heights  of  places  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  either  by  the  barometer 
or  by  trigonometrical  observation.  Brande. 

HY'RAX,  re.    [Gr.  fipaf,  a  shrew-mouse.]     (Zool.) 
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A  genus  of  small  mammals  of  the  pachyderma- 
tous order,  of  which  four  species  are  known,  — 
the  liyrax  Capensis,  or  rock-rabbit,  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Hyrax  Synacus  of 
Syria,  the  Hyrax  a.rboreus  of  Western  Africa, 
and  the  liyrax  Sykestris,  found  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  Vati  Der  Hoeven.     Eng.  Cye. 

HYESE,  11.     [Ger.  hirse.l     (Bot.)  Millet.      Coles. 

t  HYRST,  re.  [A.  S.  hyrst.]  A  wood  or  grove  ;  — 
written  also  herst,  and  hurst.  Gibson. 

HY'SON,  re.     An  excellent  species  of  green  tea. 
4Ifip  The  green  teas  rank  in  the  order  of  their  ex- 
cellence   as    follows :    gunpowder,   imperial,   hyson, 
young  hyson,  hyson  skin,  and  twankay.^See  Tea. 
McCuUoch. 

HY§'§OP,  or  HYS'SOP  [hiz'zop,  /.  E.  Ja. ;  hJz'zup 
or  hi'sup,  IV.  E. ;  his'sup,  K.  Sm. ;  hi'sup,  jS.], 
re.  [Gr.  ijffo-wjTOf ;  L.  hyssopus  ;  Fr.  hysope.  — "W. 
issop.']  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  including  the 
common  hyssop  {Hyssopus  officinalis),  formerly 
used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  expecto- 
rant. Brande. 
IS"  "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scolt,  Mr.  Entick,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Buchanan  pronounce  this  word  in  the 
second  manner  [hi'sup]  ;  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  in  the  first.  To  pronounce  the  y  long  before 
double  5  is  contrjiry  to  every  rule  in  spelling ;  and, 
therefore,  if  tlie  first  mode  be  not  the  best,  the  or- 
thograplly  ought  necessarily  to  be  changed."  Walker. 

HYS'TAT-ITE,  re.  (ilfire.)  A  titaniferous  iron 
ore.  Dana. 

HYS-T^R-AN'THOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Sorfpot,  after,  and 
avdos,  a  flower.]  {Bot.)  Noting  plants  whose 
leaves  expand  after  the  flowers  have  opened. 

Henslow. 

HYS-TE'RI-A,  re.  [Gr.  itrrlpa,  the  womb.]  {Med.) 
A  species  of  netrrosis  or  nervous  disease  which 
generally  attacks  unmarried  women  from  the 
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age  of  fifteen  to  thirty-five,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  its  seat  in  the  womb  ;  hysterics.     Brande. 

HYS-TER'JC,         ;  a.     [Gr.  i^ripiicis ;  L.  hysten- 
HYS-TEE'J-OAL,  )  cus  ;   Fr.  hystMgue.] 

1.  Relating  to  hysteria  or  hysterics ;    spas- 
modic ;  as,  "  A  hysteric  fit." 

2.  Troubled    with    hysteria.       "  Hysterical 
women."  Eloyer. 

HYS-TEE'rCS,  n.  pi.  {Med.)  Fits  peculiar  to 
women.  —  See  Hystekia.  Dunglison. 

HYS-TEE'0-CELE,  re.  [Gr.  hurlfa,  the  womb,  and 
Ki'i>.ri,  a  tumor  ;  Fr.  hysteroct'le.]  {Med.)  A  rup- 
ture or  hernia  of  the  womb.  Dunglison. 

H'YS-T5-E6L'0-(?Y,  re.  [Gr.  icTtpoXoyia ;  BoTfpof, 
last,  and  l6yos,  a  discourse.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure 
of  speech  by  which  the  ordinary  course  of 
thought  is  inverted  in  expression,  and  the  last 
put  first.  Brande. 

HfS'TE-ROJV-PROT'E-ROM,  n.  [Gr.  vmpov, 
last,  and  irpdrtpav,  first.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  which 
inverts  the  natural  order  of  words  ;  as.  Valet 
atque  vivit,  "  He  is  well  and  lives."  —  Same  as 
Hysterology. 

HYS-T?-E6t'P-MY,  re.  [Gtr.  iaripa,  the  womb, 
and  Tojif},  a  cutting  ;  'Fr.7iystfh'oto?nie.']  {Anat.) 
A  dissection  of  the  womb  ;  the  Ceesarean  opera- 
tion. Dunglison. 


HYS-TRI-Ci'4-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Sffrpif,  a  hedgehog, 
or  porcupine.]  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the  hairs 
in  which  they  stand  erect  like  the  quills  of  a 
porcupine.  Dunglison. 

HYS'TRIX,  re.  [Gr.  6crrp/f.]  {ZoOl.)  A  genus  of 
animals  ;  the  porcupine.  P.  Cyc. 

HYTHE  (hltfi),  re.  [A.  S.  hyth.'\  A  port ;  a  small 
haven.  —  See  Hitiie.  Jodrell, 


I. 


I  the  third  vowel  and  the  ninth  letter  of  the 
9  alphabet,  was  formerly  confounded  -with  the 
consonant  j,  from  which  it  is  now  kept  distinct. 
It  has  two  principal  sounds  ;  one  long,  as  in 
fine,  the  other  short,  as  vcifin.  The  long  sound  is 
commonly  considered  diphthongal;  —  Sh&ridan 
makes  it  consist  of  a  and  e  ;  Walker,  of  d  and  € ; 
and  Smart,  of  u  and  e.  The  short  sound  is  the 
same  as  that  of  short  y.  —  See  Principles  of 
Pronunciation,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  44,  45.  — Iji 
old  writers,  i  was  often  used  for  ay,  which  is 
pronounced  nearly  like  it. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen? 
I,  sir;  she  took  'em  and  read  'em  in  my  presence.      Shak. 

—  I,  prefixed  to  a  word,  as  ibrought,  is  the  A.  S. 
prepositive  particle  ge,  and  is  more  commonly 
written  y.  As  a  Roman  numeral,  it  signifies 
1  ;  and,  placed  before  v  or  x,  it  diminishes  by  a 
unit  the  numbers  expressed  by  these  two  letters. 

I,  pron.  [M.  Goth,  ik  ;  A.  S.  ic  ;  Dut.  ik  ;  Ger. 
ich;  Dan.jeg;  Icel.  ^ ;  Sw.j'aq.  —  Gr.  fyci;  L. 
ego  ;  It.  io  ;  Sp.  yo  ;  Port,  eu ;  Fr.  Je.  —  Sansc. 
aham  ;  Slav,  ia,  ga."]  \_pos,  mine  ;  ohj.  me  ;  — 
pi.  nom.  WE,  pos.  ours,  obj.  us.]  A  personal 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  and  nominative 
case;  myself;  the  person  speaking. 

Be  of  good  cheer;  it  is  7j  be  not  afraid.        Matt.  xiv.  27. 

I'AMB,  n.     An  iambic  ;  an  iambus. 

The  license  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  add  three 
short  syllables  to  the  last  iamb.  Brajide. 

r-AM'BIC,         I  a.   [Gv.lafi^iKdr,  L.iamhicus;  It, 
I-AM'BJ-CAL,  Sjambico;  Sp.  ya^nbico ;  Fr.  iam- 

biqtte.}     Relating  to  an  iambus ;  composed  of 

iambic  feet. 

In  most  modern  European  langua^s,  the  verse  of  five 
iambic  feet  is  a  favorite  metre.  Brayule. 

r-AM'BIC,  n.  [Gr.  'iayt^og;  Jj. iambus;  It.  giamho, 
jambtco  ;  Sp.  yambico  ;  Fr.  iambique.  —  "  The 
derivation  of  the  word  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  can  boast  of  an  origin  nearly  co- 


eval with  the  Greek  language."  Brande.  —  "Re- 
ferred by  Riemer  and  Pott  to  16tttw,  to  attack, 
assault,  as  being  the  foot  or  metre  first  used  by 
satiric  writers."    Liddell  §  Scott.']     {Pros.) 

1.  A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  a  short  syl- 
lable followed  by  a  long  one  ;  an  iambus. 

Two  rests,  a  short  and  long,  th'  iambic  frame, 

A  foot  wliose  swiftness  gave  the  verse  its  name.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  verse  composed  of  ia?nbi  or  iambic  feet. 
JS^-  Iambics  are  a  species  of  verse  much  used  by  the 

Greek  and  Latin  poets,  especially  by  the  Greek  tragic 
poets.  They  were  originally  used  for  satire  j  hence 
the  word  sometimes  means  satire. 

Thv  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 

In  keen  iambics,  but  mild  anagram.  Dr?/de-n. 

I-AM'BJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  iam- 
bic ;  according  to  iambic  verse.  C/i.  Ob. 

I-AM'BIZE,  V.  a.     To  satirize  in  iambic  verses. 

Iambic  was  the  measure  in  which  they  used  to  iaiiibize 
each  other.  Twining. 

I-AM-B0G'R^-PH15]R,  n.  [Gr.  U(x(iog,  an  iambus, 
and  ypdipw,  to  write.]  One  who  writes  iam- 
buses ;  a  writer  of  iambic  poetry.  Beck. 

I-AM'BUS,  n.;  pi.  L.  iambi;  Eng.  iambuses. 
[L.]  (Pros.)  A  poetic  foot  consisting,  in  Greek 
and  Latin  poetry,  of  a  short  syllable  followed 
by  a  long  one  ;  and,  in  modern  poetry,  of  an 
unaccented  syllable  followed  by  an  accented 
one;  an  iambic.  —  The  following  verse  is  com- 
posed of  iambic  feet : 

They  al'  1  so  serve'  |  who  on'  |  ly  stand'  I  and  wait'. 

I-AT'RI-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  larpiKdg ;  larpdg,  a  physician.] 
Relating  to  medicine  or  to  physicians.     Byron, 

t  I-A-TRO-jei-IEM'lST,  n.  [Gr.  Iarp6g,  a  physician, 
and  Eng.  chemist.']  A  physician  who  is  also  a 
chemist ;  a  chemical  physician.  Bailey. 

t  I-A-TRO-LEP'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  largdg,  a  physician, 
and  a^.f/^w,  to  anoint.]  That  cures  by  anoint- 
ing. Johnson. 


Capra  ibex. 


I 'BEX,  n.    [L.,  a  loild  goat.'] 

{Zoi'l.)  A  species  of  goat, 

with   large    horns,    square 

in  front,  and  marked  with 

transverse  and  prominent 

knots.       It     inhabits     the  j 

summits    of    the    highest 

mountain    chains    in    the 

continents  of  Europe,  Af- 
rica,  and  Asia,   but   does 

not     exist     in     the     New 

"World  ;       the      stein-boc ;  ' 

Capra  ibex  of  Linnaaus. 

'Van  Der  Hoeven. 
I-Bi'DEM,  ad.     [L.]     In  the  same  place. 

4^=  It  is  used  as  a  note  of  reference  ;  —  often  con- 
tracted to  ifiirf. 

i'BIS,?i.  [L.]  {Ornith.) 
A  genus  of  wading 
birds,  with  a  long, 
slender  bill,  cylindri- 
cal,and  arched  at  the 
base,  and  long,  broad 
wings.  F.  D.  Hoeven, 
J^^  The  Ibis  relioio- 
sa,  the  most  celebrated 
species,  was  reared  in 
the  temples  of  ancient 
Egypt  with  veneration, 
and  it  was  embalmed 
after  its  death.  It  is  as 
large  as  a  hen,  with 
white  plumage,  bill  and 
feet  black,  and  found 
throughout  the  extent 
of  Africa.    En^.  Cyc. 

I-BIS'CUS,  n.    [L.]    {Bot.)    See  Hibiscus. 

I-CA'RT-AN,  a.     [Gr.  Ifcdpios ;  L.  Icaritis.']     Soar- 
ing high  ;  daringly  adventurous.  Clarke. 
-fl®^  A  word  derived  from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Da;da- 
lus,  who,  flying  with  his  father  out  of  Crete  into  Si- 


Ibis  reUgiosa. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  It,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEilR,  HER; 
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cily,  soared  so  high  that  the  sun  nieltod  the  wax  of 
hia  wings,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea. 

Ice  (is),  n.  [A.  S.  is,  iss,  isa  ;  Dut.  ys,  ijs  ;  Ger. 
eis  ;  i)an.  its  ;  Svv.  is  ;  Icel.  is.  —  Gr.  lads,  equal, 
level,  smooth.   Wachter.  Sullivan.'] 

1.  "Water  or  other  liquid  made  solid  by  cold. 
.0®=  Water  begins  to  freeze  at  32^  of  Fahrenheit, 

and,  in  freezing,  it  expands  rapidly  and  with  great 
force.  Ill  consequence  of  this  expansion,  the  ice  he- 
comes  lighter  than  water,  and,  if  free  to  move,  floats 
with  one  ninth  of  its  mass  above  the  surface.    Lyell. 

2.  Concreted  sugar.  Johnson, 

3.  Cream  and  sugar  congealed ;  ice-cream. 
To  break  the  ice,  to  make  the  first  opening  to  any 

attempt. —  Gfround  ice,  ice  formed  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances at  the  bottom  of  rivers  and  other  streams  ; 
grouud-gru.  Brandy. 

ICE,  V.  a.     \i.  ICED  ;  pp.  ICIXG,  ICED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  ice  ;  to  turn  to  ice.  Fletcher. 

2.  To  cover  with,  concreted  sugar.        Puller. 

3.  To  chill;  to  freeze.  Johnson. 

ICE'— AN-jCHQR  (-ang-kur),  «.  A  hook  or  grapnel 
for  taking  hold  of  ice,  Sargent. 

ICE'-BELT,  n.  A  belt  of  ice  adhering  to  the 
coast  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  sea.  Sargent. 

ICE'BERG,  n.  [Ger.  eis,  ice,  and  berg,  a  hill.]  A 
floating  mass  of  ice  of  great  magnitude,  de- 
tached from  glaciers  on  the  borders  of  a  polar 
sea,  or  generated  by  the  accumulation  of  ice  and 
drift-snow  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  precipice. 

fl®=  Some  icebergs  rise  from  950  to  300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  are  from  two  to  five  miles  long, 
and  ground  in  water  1500  feet  deep.  They  are  trans- 
ported by  marine  currents  within  40  degrees  of  the 
equator,  carrying  with  them  gravel  and  blocks  of 
stone.     Lyell. 

ICE'— BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  bird  found 
in  Greenland.  Maunder. 

ICE'— BLINK,  n.  A  dazzling  whiteness  about  the 
horizon,  caused  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  a 
field  of  ice.  Qu.  Rev. 

ICE'— BOAT,  n.    1.  A  boat  formed  to  pass  on  the 

ice.  Francis. 

2.  A  boat  or  barge  formed  to  break  and  pass 

through  the  ice.  Francis. 

ICE'— BOUND,  a.  Applied  to  vessels  blocked  up 
in  the  ice.  Simmonds. 

iCE'-BROOK  (is'bruk),  n.  A  congealed  brook  or 
stream.  Shak. 

ICE'-BUILT  (is'bilt),  a.    Formed  of  heaps  of  ice. 

Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam.       Gray. 

ICE'— CREAM,  n.  A  confection  formed  of  cream, 
sugar,  &c.,  congealed  or  frozen.  Nichols. 

ICE'— DR6p,  n.  (Bot.)  A  transparent  process 
resembling  an  icicle.  i^  Loxidon. 

ICED'-WA-TER  (1st-),  ■«.  "Water  cooled  by  ice; 
ice-water.  Simmonds. 

ICE'—FACE,  n.     The  abutting  face  of  an  ice-belt. 

Kane. 

ICE'— FALL,  n.    A  mass  of  ice  in  the  form  of  a 

water-fall.  Coleridge. 

Ice'— FIELD,  n.  A  shallow  mass  of  floating  ice, 
often  of  great  extent,  formed  by  the  freezmg  of 
the  sea-water.  Atisted. 

ICE'— FLOAT,  76.  A  large  mass  of  floating  ice  ; 
an  ice-floe.  Goldsjnith. 

ICE'— FLOE,  n.  A  detached  portion  of  an  ice- 
field ;  ice-float.  Kane, 

ICE'-GLAZED,  «.     Glazed  with  ice.       Coleridge. 

iCE'-HOUSE,  n.  A  building  or  apartment  for 
the  preservation  of  ice  in  summer.    Goldsmith. 

iCE'-iS-LAND  (-I'l^nd),  ?  ^.  A  vast  body  of  fioat- 
iCE'-ISLE  (-il),  5  ingice;  ice-floe.  Cook. 

ICE'LAND-^R,  n.     (Geog.)  A  native  of  Iceland. 
ICE-LAND'IC,  to.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Iceland. 

iCE-LAND'|C,  n.  The  language  of  the  people  of 
Iceland.  Latham. 

ICE'LAND-MOSS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  lichen  found  in 
mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  and  used  as  a 
tonic,  and  as  an  article  of  diet ;  Cetraria  Is- 
landica.  Loudon. 


I^ptian  ichneumon 
(^Herpestes  I'haraonis). 


ICE'LAND-SPAR,  n.  {Min.)  A  transparent  rhom- i 
boidal  variety  of  calc-spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
remarkable  for  its  clearness,  and  the  beautiful 
double  refraction  which  it  exhibits.         Brande. 

ICE'-MOUN-TA|N,  n.     See  Iceberg.  Goldsmith, 

ICE'-PLANT,  n.  {Bot,)  A  plant  sprinkled  with 
pellucid,  glittering,  icy-looking  blisters ;  the 
Mesembryanthemum.  crystallinum.  Loudon. 

ICE'-PLOUGH  (is'plbw),  n.  A  kind  of  plough 
used  for  cutting  grooves  on  ice  in  a  pond  or 
lake.  Simmo7ids. 

ICE'— SAW,  n.  A  large  saw  used  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  through  ice.  Frajicis. 

ICE'— SPAR.  n.  {Min.)  A  grayish-white  variety  of 
felspar,  from  Somma,  near  Naples.         Brande. 

ICE'— TA-BLE,  n.  A  flat,  horizontal  mass  of 
ice.  Kane. 

ICE'— t6NG§,  n.  pi.  Tongs  for  taking  up  pieces 
of  ice  at  table.  Simmonds. 

ICE'-WA-T:pR,  n.  Water  cooled  by  ice;  iced- 
water. 

iCE'WORK,  n.     A  construction  of  ice.       Savage. 

ICH  DIEJsr.  [Ger.,  I  se7've.]  The  motto  taken  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  since  borne  in 
the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  appar- 
ent of  the  crown  of  England.  Brande. 

ICH-NEU'MON  (ik-nQ'mon),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ix' 
vebfitov  ;  IxviOuy,  to  track  ;  ix^'os,  a  footstep.] 

1.  (ZoOL)  A  small  digitigrade,  carnivorous 
animal,  allied  to  the 
civet,  of  the  genus  Her- 
pestes  of  Illiger.  The 
ichneumon  of  the  Nile 
{Herpestes  Pharaonis) 
was  one  of  the  sacred 
animals  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  many 
fabulous  feats  were  related  of  it  as  the  enemy 
of  the  crocodile.  It  preys  on  the  eggs  and 
young  of  various  species  of  animals,  and'  espe- 
cially searches  out  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 

E7ig.  Cyc. 

2.  {Ent.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  hymenopterous 
insects,  comprehending  those  of  which  the  lar- 
vae live  parasitically  in  the  interior  of  the  larvse 
and  pupae  of  other  insects.  Brande. 

IjGH-NEU'mON-FLY,  n.     {Ent.)  The  ichneumon. 

HarHs. 

I€H-J^EU-m6j^'I-DJE,  n.  pi,  (Ent.)  A  family 
of  hymenopterous  insects  of  which  the  ichneu- 
mon-fly is  the  type.  HaiTis. 

ijRH-NEU-MON'l-DAN,  n.  {Ent.)  One  of  the  ich- 
noumonidce.  Kirby, 

iCH-NO-GRAPH'lC, 
IjCIT-NO-GRAPH'I-CAL,  >  raphy, 

Theicknographical  planof  the  Temple  of  Janus.  Dntmmond. 

JjCH-NOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  iXvoypatpia ;  'ixvog,  a 
footstep,  and  ypQ0aj,  to  describe  ;  L.  ichnogra- 
phia ;  It.  icnoqrafia  \  Pr.  ichnographie.'] 

1.  {Arch.)  The  ground  plan  of  a  building  or 
the  plan  of  any  of  its  stories  ;  a  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  a  building  or  structure  exhibiting  the 
outlines  of  the  several  parts  according  to  a  geo- 
metric scale.  Wright. 

2.  {Arch,  &  Persp.)  The  view  of  any  thing 
cut  off,  just  at  its  base,  by  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  horizon.  London  Ency. 

3.  {Ant,)  A  description  of  ancient  works  of 
art,  as  statuary,  paintings,  mosaic  works,  &c. ; 
iconography.  London  Ency. 

iCH'NO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  i';^]'of,  a  footstep,  and  UOos, 
a  stone.]  {Pal.)  A  stone  retaining  the  impres- 
sion of  a  footmark  of  a  fossil  animal.     Roger's. 

ijeH-NOL-I-THOL'O-t^Y,  n.  [Gr.  i';t"Of,  a  footstep, 
XiBoq,  a  stone,  and  7.6yoSi  ^  discourse.]  Ichnol- 
ogy.  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

IjCH-NO-LOgt'j-CAL,  u,.    Relating  to  ichnology. 

ICH-NOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  \x^og,  a  footstep,  and 
AfJyof,  a  discourse.]  The  science  which  relates 
to  fossil  footmarks ;  ichnolithology.        P.  Cyc. 

I'€H0R  (I'kiir),  n.     [Gr.  Ix^p.'] 

1.  {Myth.)  An  ethereal  fluid  that  supplied  the 
place  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  ancient  gods. 


i  a.     Relating  to  ichnog- 
)  raphy. 


Blood  followed,  but  immortal;  ichor  pure, 

SiJth  as  the  blest  inhabituntsof  heaven 

Jlay  bleed.  Cowpcr. 

2.  {Med.)    A  thin,   watery,   acrid  discharge, 
flowing  from  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  Hoblyn. 

I'jCHOR-OUS  (I'Jcor-iis),  fl.  [Fx.  ichor eux.]  Serous; 

sanious  ;    thin  ;    watery.      "A   superficial  .  .  . 

ichorous  ulceration."  Harvey. 

ICH'THY-O-COL,  P  „.  [Gr.  ivflfe,  a  fish,  and 
IjCH-THY-0-COL'LA,  )  K6)J.a,  glue]  A  pure  kind 

of  gelatine  prepared  from  the  entrails  of  certain 

fish  ;  fish-glue  ;  isinglass.  Brande. 

IjCH-THY-OG'B.VPHY,  n.  [Gr.  lyfilii,  a  fish,  and 
ypd^M,  to  describe.]  A  description  of  fishes,  or 
a  treatise  on  fishes.  Dr.  Bkiclt. 

ICH'THY-0-LiTE,  n.  [Gr.  \x%i,  IxOoo!,  a  fish,  and 

XiOo!,  a  stone.]    (Pal.)     A  fish-stone,  or  fossil  . 

fish ;  the  impression  of  a  fish  in  a  rock.     Lyell. 

lCH-THY-0-L6g'lC,         ;  „.   Relating  to  ichthy- 

ICH-TIlY-O-Log'J-CAL,  )  ology  or  fishes.      Hill. 

ICH-THY-OL'O-pIST,  n.  [Fr.  ichthyologiste.'] 
One  Tersed  in  ichthyology.  Qu.  Rev. 

I£!H-THY-6l'0-PY  (ik-the-ol'o-je),  n.  [Gr.  Ix^vo- 
Xoyta  ;  Ix^iSt  a  iish,  and  ?.uyos,  discourse ;  Fr. 
ichthyologie.']  That  branch  of  natural  histoi-y 
which  treats  of  the  nature,  uses,  and  classifica- 
tion of  fishes,  Brande. 

IjCH'THY-0-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Ix'^U,  a  fish,  and 
fiuvTtia^  divination.]  A  species  of  divination  by 
the  examination  of  the  entrails  of  fishes.  Roget. 

l€H-THY-6PH'A-pIST,  11.  [Gr.  i^fliJs,  a  fish,  and 
i/tdyw,  to  eat.]  One  that  feeds  or  lives  on  fish.  Ash, 

ICH-THY-OPH'A-GOtfS,  a.  Feeding  onfish.  Smart. 

IjCH-THY-OPH'A-py,  re.  [Gr.  lx*>'"'  '^  ^^^'  ""^ 
^cJyaj,  to  eat ;  Fr.  ichthyopJiagie.']  The  practice 
of  eating  fish.  Johnson. 

IjCH-THY-OPH-THAL'MITE,  n.  [Gr.  i\e6f,  a  fish, 
and  dipha^.fidg,  eye.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  so  called 
from  its  peurly  histre  resembling  the  eye  of  a 
fish  after  boiling;  fish-eye-stonc  ;  apophyllite. 
— See  Apophyllite.  Brande. 

IjCH-THY-O-sAu'RUS,  re.  [Gr.  IxOOs,  a  fish,  and 
traiiposj  a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  extinct 
saurian  reptiles  which  resemble  a  crocodile  in 
form,  but  have  their  four  feet  shaped  like  the 
fins  of  the  whale  for  the  purpose  of  swimming. 

Brwkland. 

ICH-THY-O'SJS,  n.  [Gr.  IxOiii,  a  fish.]  {Med.) 
The  fish-skin  disease  ;  a  thickness  and  rough- 
ness of  the  skin,  portions  of  which  become  hard 
and  scaly,  and  occasionally  corneous,  with  a 
tendency  to  excrescences.  Dunglison. 

IjeH-THY-OT'O-MY,  «.  [Gr.  IxOln,  a  fish,  and 
rdfios^  a  cutting  ;  r^/^vw,  to  cut.]  The  anatomy 
or  dissection  of  fishes.  Craig. 

I'CI-CLE  (I'sik-kl],  re.  [A.  S.  ises-gicel;  Dut. 
ijskegel ;  Ger.  eiszacken.'\ 

1.  A  pendent  shoot  of  ice. 

2.  {Her.)  A  bearing  or  charge  sprinkled  with 
drops  ;  a  gutty  bearing.  Craig. 

I'CI-NESS,  re.     The  state  of  being  icy.      Johnson. 

i'CJNG  (is'inp),  n.  A  covering  of  ice  or  concreted 
sugar. 

The  splendid  icing  of  an  immense  .  . .  plum-calte.  Warton. 

IC'KLE,  n.     An  icicle.     [North  of  Eng.]      Grose. 

f  i'CON,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ftVwv.]  An  image  ;  a 
figure  ;  a  picture,  Browne. 

t  i-CON'l-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  iIkoviic6s  ;  L.  iconiciis.] 
Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  images,  figures,  or 
pictures.  Blonnt. 

I'CO-NI§M,  re.  {Rhet.)  A  figure  which  consists 
ill  representing  a  thing  to  the  life.        Maunder. 

i'CO-NIZE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  f/Vow'^ij.]  To  form  into  a 
likeness  or  resemblance,     [r.] 

Tiiis  world  is  an  image  always  iconized,  or  perpetually 
renewed.  Cudworlfi. 

I-CON'0-CLA§M,  n.  Image-breaking.  N.  Brit.  Ber. 

I-C6n'0-CLAST,  m.  ■  [Gr.  ikovoKy.inTri;  ;  ihiiv,  an 
image,  and  kUcttis,  a  breaker  ;  kUw,  to  break.] 
A  breaker  of  images;  —  a  name  given  to  the 
image-breakers  of  the  eighth  century.        Hook. 

I-06n-O-CLAS'T!C,  a.  Breaking  or  destroying 
image's.     "  Iconoclastic  zeal."  liwinburne. 
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[Gr.    lKr£f)iK6s  ;    t'«rfooj,    the 
aundice  ;  L.  ictericus ;  Fr.  icts- 


ICONOGRAPHIC 

I-CfiN-O-GEAPH'IC,  a.  [Fr.  iconographique.'] 
Relating  to  iconogi-aphy.  Dr.  Baird. 

I-CO-n6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ihm;  an  image,  and 
ypd^w,^  to  describe  ;  Fr.  iconographie.']  A  de- 
scription of  pictures,  statues,  and  similar  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art.  Bailey. 

I-CO-NOL'A-TpR,  n.  [Gr.  chiiv,  an  image,  and 
i-ar^m,  a  servant.]  A  worshipper  of  images  ;  — 
a  name  given  bj'  the  iconoclasts  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Chambers. 

i-CQ-NOL'O-^y,  n.  [Gr.  tkdu,  image,  and'P.ciyot, 
discourse ;  Fr.  iconologio.}  The  doctrine  of  im- 
ages, or  of  representations  by  pictures.  Johnson. 

I-CO-NOM'l-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  iiKiiv,  an  image,  and 
f'X'''  ^  battle.]     Hostile  to  images.        Browne. 

I-CO-SA-HE'DEAL,  a.  [Gr.  uKm,  twenty,  and 
Ufa,  a  base.]     (Geom.)    Having  twenty  faces. 

I-CO-SA-HE'DKON,  n.  ;  pi.  I-co-SA-llii'DKA. 
{Geom.)  A  polyhedron  bounded  by  twenty  tri- 
angular faces. 

S(S-  If  the  faces  are  equal  and  equilateral,  it  is  a 
regular  polyhedron,  and  maybe  regarded  as  composed 
of  twenty  equal  triangular  pyramids  v./liose  vertices 
all  meet  at  the  same  point.     Davies. 

i-CO-sAM-'DRI-A,H.pl.  [Gr.  fiicoo-i,  twenty,  and 
ivfifi,  a  male.]  '  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants,  in  the 
Linna^an  system  of  botany,  having  twenty  nr 
more  unconnected  stamens  inserted  on  the 
calyx.  Gray. 

I-Cp-SAN'DKr-AN,  u,.  {Bot.)  Icosandrous.  Smart. 

I-CO-SAn'DEOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  twenty  or 
more  perigynous  stamens.  P.  Cyc. 

IC-TKR'IC,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine,  used  for  the 
cure  of  jaundice.  Smart. 

JC-TER'IC, 

JC-TER'I-OAL, 
rique.'] 

1.  {Med.)  Afflicted  with  the  jaundice.  "  7c- 
icrical  eyes."  *        Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Good  against  the  jaundice.  Johnson, 

IC-Tf-RI'N^,  n.  pi.  [L.  icterus,  from  Gr.  iKre- 
pos,  a  yellow  bird.] 
{Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  coniros- 
tral  birds  of  the  or- 
der Passeres  and 
family  Sturnidcc ; 
hang-nests.    Gray, 

IC-T15R-I"TrOUS,    a.  Ypentes  Baltimore. 

{Med.)  Having  the  color  of  the  skin  when  it  is 
affected  by  the  jaundice  ;  yellow.  WHght. 

IC'TE-RifS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iKrtpos,  a  yellow 
bird,  the  sight  of  which  was  said  to  cure  the 
jaundice.  W.  Smith.]  {Med.)  A  disease  char- 
acterized by  yellowness  of  the  slcin  and  eyes, 
by  white  faeces,  and  high-colored  urine ;  jaun- 
dice. Dunglison. 

1c-THY-6l'0-^Y,  •«.    See  IcHTiiYOLOOY.    Todd. 

IC '  TUS,  n.  [L.]  A  stroke  :  —  cadence.  Bp.  Newto?i. 

i'CY  (I'se),  u.     [See  ICE.] 

1.  Full  of,  or  abounding  with,  ice  ;  glacial. 
"  Icy  seas."    Pope.     "  That  icy  region."  Boyle. 

2.  Cold;  frosty.     " 7ci/ fingers."  Shak. 

3.  "Without  affection  or  warmth  ;  cold-heart- 
ed ;  frigid.     "  Icy  precepts."  Sha/c. 

4.  Pertaining  to  ice.  "/c?/ horrors."  Thomson. 

i'CY— PEARLED'  (i'se-perld'),  a.  Studded  with 
pearls,  as  of  ice.     "  Icy-pearled  car."      Milfoil. 

I'D  (Id).     Contracted  from  I  would,  or  /  had. 

I-DA'H-AN,  a.     Sacred  to  Venus.        Oldistoorth. 

i-DE'A,  n. ;  pi.  T-de'a?.  [Gr.  ISia,  iiSu,  to  see  ; 
L.,  it.,  ^  Sp.  idea  ;  Fr.  idre.] 

1.  Among  the  ancient  Platonists,  an  eternal, 

immutable,  and  immaterial  form  or  model  of  an 

object ;  an  archetype ;  a  pattern. 

In  the  Platonic  sense,  irferts  were  the  patterns  according  to 
which  the  Deity  fashioned  the  phenomenal  or  cctynal  world. 

lSh-  W.  Bamillon. 

Thence  to  behold  this  ncw-creatcd  world. 

The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  showed 

In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 

Answering  his  great  idea.  muton. 

2.  The  image  or  resemblance  of  an  object 
conceived  by  the  mind;— a  term  in  its  widest 
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and  now  gcnei*aUy  received  acceptation,  em- 
ployed to  indicate  every  representation  of  out- 
yard  objects  through  the  senses,  and  whatever 
is  the  immediate  object  of  thought ;  concep- 
tion ;  perception  ;  notion  ;  thought. 

For  icfeas,  in  my  sense  of  the  word,  are,  whatsoever  is  the 
object  of  the  unclerstandinff,  wlicn  a  man  thinks;  nr;  wliatso- 
ever  it  is  the  niiudcan  be  employed  about  in  thinking.  Locke. 

The  word  idea,  when  carefully  used,  implies  precisely  that 
which  anciently  stood  opposed  to  it,  namely,  the  mental  rep- 
resentation of  some  individual  object  not  present  to  the  senses; 
in  which  sense  it  is  less  comprehensive  than  "  image,"  for  an 
image  may  be  a  fancied  object,  but  an  u/ea  is  strictly  the 
mental  representation  of  a  real  one;  and  it  is  also  less  com- 
prehensive than  "conception,"  for  a  conceptidii  ma_y  revive 
audible  or  other  sensible  impressions,  but  an  iik-a  is  in  strict- 
ness confined  to  the  representation  of  the  visible  only.  Smart. 

This  word  idea  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  case  in  the  Eng- 
lish language;  in  no  other  instance,  perhaps,  is  a  word  so 
seldom  used  with  any  tolerable  correctness;  in  none  is  the 
distance  so  immense  between  the  sublimity  of  the  word  in 
its  proper  use  and  the  triviality  of  it  in  its  slovenly  and  its 
popular  [use].  Trench. 

I-Iow  infinite  the  fall  of  this  word  ...  to  its  present  use 
when  this  person  "  lias  an  idea  that  the  train  has  started," 
and  the  otlier  "had  no  idea  that  the  dinner  would  be  so 
bad."  Trench. 

41®=  By  Descartes,  Locke,  and  many  other  philos- 
opliers,  and  also  in  popular  language,  idea  i.s  used  to 
signify  a  sensation,  perception,  conception,  notion, 
appi'eljension,  image,  thought,  opinion,  intention;  in 
short,  whatever  we  are  at  different  times  mentally 
conscious  of.     Fleming: 

Syn.  —  Idea  is  the  image  or  representation  of  any 
thing  in  the  mind  ;  thouffht^  the  reflection  on  it ;  710- 
tion,  what  we  know  or  think  of  it.  Ideas  are  faint 
or  vivid,  vague  or  distinct ;  perceptions,,  clear  or  in- 
distinct. JSTotions  are  entertained  ;  conception.^  are 
formed.  Thona-hts  and  notions  are  true  or  false ;  con- 
ceptio-s,  grand  or  mean,  distinct  or  crude.  —  See  Im- 
agination, Perception. 

I-DE'AL,  a.  [1j.  idealis I  It.  ideate;  Sp.  ideal; 
Fr.  ideal.} 

1.  Relatingto  a  class  of  ideas  created  by,  and 
solely  subsisting  in,  the  imagination ;  existing 
only  in  idea  ;  intellectual  ;  imaginary  ;  unreal ; 
fanciful.     **  Ideal  beauty." 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  philosophy  which  con- 
siders ideas  as  images  interposed  between  the 
mind  and  the  object  of  its  thought;  belonging 
or  relating  to  ideas  generally.  "  A  relic  of  the 
old  ideal  system."  Steivart. 

Syn.  —  Ideal  happiness  ;  imaninary  good  :  visionary 
scheme  ;  mental  perception  ;  intellectual  exercise. 

I-DE'AL,  n.  Something  existing  in  the  imagina- 
tion ;  any  thing  imaginary  or  ideal ;  conception  ; 
notion  ;  idea.     [Modern.]  De  Quincey. 

I  should  dread  to  disfigure  the  beautiful  ideal  of  the  mem- 
ories of  illustrious  persons  with  incongruous  features,  and  to 
sully  the  imaginative  purity  of  classical  works  with  gross  and 
trivial  recollections.  WordswortJt. 

There  can  be  no  ideal  of  the  sublime.  P.  Cue. 

Syn.  —  Perfection  is  an  idea  ;  humanity,  in  all  its 
perfection,  is  an  ideal.  Human  virtue  and  wisdom,  in 
all  their  purity,  are  ideas  ;  the  wisdom  of  the  stoics  is 
an  ideal.  The  ideal  is  the  intellectual  existence  of  a 
thing  which  has  no  other  characters  than  those  deter- 
mined by  the  idea  itself.  Henderson. 

I-DE'A-LBSS,  a.    Destitute  of  ideas.  Wright. 

I-DE'AL-isM,  n.  [It.  idealismo;  Fr.  idealisme.'] 
(Phil.)  The  doctrine  that  in  external  percep- 
tions the  objects  immediately  known  are  ideas; 
—  opposed  to  realism.  It  has  been  held  under 
various  forms,  particularly  under  that  which  de- 
nies the  existence  of  matter,  and  makes  every 
thing  consist  in  mind  with  its  different  states 
or  ideas.  Fleming.     Stewart. 

I-DE'AL-rST,  n.  [Fr.  idealiste.]  One  who  be- 
lieves in  idealism.  Stewart. 

I-DE-AIi-iS'TIC,  tt.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of 
idealism.     [11.]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

I-D^-AL'I-TY,  n.    [It.  idealith.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  ideal.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Phren.)  The  talent  for  poetry  or  works 
of  imagination.  Combe. 

I-DE-AL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  idealizing; 
the  act  of  making  ideal.  E.  Everett. 

i-DE'AL-IZE,  V.  n.  [i.  idealized  ;  pp.  idealiz- 
ing, IDEALIZED.]     To  form  ideas.  Maty. 

I-DE'AL-IZE,  V.  u.     To  make  ideal.  Milman. 

i-DE'AL-IZ-^jR,  11.   One  who  idealizes.  CoJcHdge. 

I-DE'AL-LY,  ad.  Intellectually  ;  mentally.  Locke. 

t  I-DE'ATE,  V.  fi.  To  form  in  idea;  to  conceive  ; 
to  fancy.  Donne. 
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i'DEM.     [L.]     The  same  ;  —  often  contracted  to 

id.  Clarke. 

fi-DEN'TJC,  a.     Identical.  Hudibras. 

I-DEN'TI-CAL,  a.  [L.  idem-,  the  same;  It.  5f  Sp. 
identico  ;  Fr.  identiqiie.]  The  same;  the'vcry 
same  ;  selfsame  ;  one  and  the  same. 

The  identical  person  who  now  remembers  that  event  did 
then  exist.  Jicid. 

An  identical  proposition^  one  in  which  that  is  affirmed 
of  a  thing  which  we  already  know  of  it. 

When  you  say  that  body  is  solid.  I  say  that  you  make  an 
identical  proposition,  because  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  idea 
of  body  without  that  of  solidity.  Fleming. 

Identical  equation,  an  equation  in  which  one  mem- 
ber is  a  repetition  of  the  other. 

I-DEN'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  sameness  or  identity. 

i-DEN'TJ-CAL-NESS,  n.     Sameness.  Todd. 

I-D:eN'TI-PI-a-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  identified; 
capable  of  identification.  Leiithal. 

i-D^N-Tl-Fl-cA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  iden- 
tifying. Slozmt. 

I-DEN'TJ-FY,  V.  a.  [lj.idem,the  same,  zmdfacio, 
to  make  ;  It.  identificare  ;  Sp.  identijlcar ;  Fr. 
identi/ier.]     [i.  identi£'ied  ;  pp.  identifying, 

IDENTIFIED.] 

1.  To  prove  identical ;  to  prove  to  be  the 
same;  as,  "To  identify  the  dead  body  of  a 
person." 

2.  To  make  identical ;  to  cause  to  be  the 
same  in  effect,  purpose,  or  interest. 

His  cause  is  ideniijied  with  mine.  Todd. 

I-DEN'TI-FY,  V.  n.    To  become  identical.    Burke. 

i-DENT'I§M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  absolute  iden- 
tity ;  or  the  doctrine  that  the  two  elements  of 
thought,  objective  and  subjective,  are  absolutely 
one  ;  that  matter  and  mind  are  opposite  poles 
of  the  same  infinite  substance  ;  and  that  crea- 
tion and  the  Creator  are  one.  —  This  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  Schelling,  and  it  coincides  ultimately 
with  pantheism.  Fleming. 

I-DEN'Tf-TY,  n.  [L.  irfem,  the  same;  Low  L. 
idcntitas  ;  It.  identith  ;  Sp.  identidad  ;  Fr.  iden- 
tite.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  identical,  or  the  same  ; 
identicalness  ;  sameness. 

Organized  bodies  liavc  identity  so  long  as  organization  and 
life  remain.  Fleming. 

How  any  kind  of  identity  can  be  preserved  in  a  world  of 
incessant  change  is  indeed  a  curious  inquiiy.  It,  W,Hamilto7i. 

Franklin  demonstrated  the  identity  of  hghtning  and  the 
electric  fluid.  JS.  JSvcretf. 

2.  {Met.)  Identism.  Brande. 
Syn.  —  Identity,  from  tlie  Latin,  and  sameness^  from 

the  Anglo-Saxon,  are  often  used  synonj'mously, 
though  they  admit  of  different  applications.  Personal 
identity;  sa7?tene5s  of  terms  or  of  sounds.  Two  things, 
very  similar,  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  the  same,  hut 
nor  identical.  Tlie  identical  or  same  person.  The  same 
sound  may  be  repeated  ;  but  the  idejttical  sound,  which 
is  a  sound  heard  at  a  particular  time,  cannot  bo  re- 
peated. Sameness  (not  identity)  of  appearance  or 
manner. 

II  r-Df,-0-GRAPH'!C,         ;  a.      [Gr.  ISla,  an  idea, 

II  I-D(;-0-GKAPH'!-CAL,  )  and  yorii/ju.to  describe.] 

Representing    notions    or    ideas    rather    than 

sounds;  descriptive  of  ideas,  —  as  figures  and 

hieroglyphics. 

Ideographical  writing  is  opposed  to  piionetic.        Brande. 

II  I-D^-O-GRAph'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  ideo- 
gi-aphical  manner. '     ,    '  Diiponceau. 

II  l-D(;-0-GRAPH'5CS,  n.  pi.  A  method  of  writing 
in  ideographic  characters.  For.  Qu.  Rev, 

II  i-Df.-OG'RA-PHY,  or  lD-5-OG'RA-PI-lY,  n.  [Gr. 
Ihia,  an  idea,  and  ypd^w,  to  write  ;  Fr.  idi^ogra- 
phie-l  A  system  or  treatise  of  short-hand  writ- 
ing. Th.  Hoioe. 

II  I-D5-0-L6g'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  ideolngy,  or 
the  science  of  the  mind.  Qu.  Rev. 

II  I-DE-flL'O-glST,  or  ID-e-OL'0-^lST,  n.  [Fr. 
idihloyiste.']     One  versed  in  ideology.      P.  Cyc. 

II  i-Dp-dL'O-^-Y,  or  Id-P-OL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  ISia, 
an  idea,  and  ).6yo;,  discourse  ;  Fr.  ideologic.] 
The  science  of  the  mind  ;  the  history  and  evo- 
lutions of  human  ideas.  I).  Stewart, 
il^  "  By  a  double  blunder  in  philosophy  and  Greek, 
ideologic  (for  idialogle),  a  word  whicli  could  on\y prop- 
erly suggest  an  a  priori  scheme,  deducing  our  icnowl- 
edge  from  the  intellect,  has  in  France  become  the 
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name  peculiarly  distinctive  of  that  philosophy  of  mind 
which  exclusively  derives  our  knowledge  from  sen- 
sation."    Sir  W.  Hamilton, 

IDES  (idz),  n.ph  [L.  idus ;  Etruscan  iduo,  to  di- 
vide ;  It.  idi  ;  Fr.  ides.']  One  of  the  three  epochs 
or  divisions  of  the  ancient  Roman  month. 

fl®=-  The  calends  were  always  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  the  nones  were  the  fifth,  and  the  ides  the  thir- 
teenth, except  in  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  in 
which  the  nones  occurred  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the 
ides  on  the  fifteenth.    Andrews 

A  Boothsayer  bids  you  beware  of  the  ides  of  March.       ShaJc, 
fl®=  "  This  mode  of  computing  time  [by  ides^nones. 
and  calends]  is  yet  used  in  several  chanceries  in  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  that  of  the  Pope."    Bouoier. 

ID  EST.  [L,]  That  is;  —  commonly  abbreviated 
to  i,  e. 

ID-I-OC'RA-SY,  n.  [Gr.  Utoi;,  peculiar,  and  K^atriq^ 
a  mixture.]"  A  peculiarity  of  constitution  or 
temperament ;  idiosyncrasy.  Palmer. 

ID-I-O-CRAT'IC,  )  a.      Peculiar   in   constitu- 

iD-J-O-CRAT'l-CAL,  )  tion ;  idiosyncratic.  Sa^Yey. 

ID'l-O-CY,  n.  [Gr.  ISiuiTtla  ;  Fr.  idiotie.  —  See  Id- 
iot.] ^he  state  of  an  idiot ;  want  of  under- 
standing; a  condition  of  the  mind  in  which  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  the  moral  sentiments 
and  affections,  are  either  entirely  wanting,  or 
are  manifested  to  the  least  possible  extent. 

Idiocy  aud  lunacy,  in  law,  excuse  from  the  guilt  of  crimes. 

Lon.  Ency. 

iD'I-0-:^-LEC'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  X^tos,  peculiar,  and 
Eng.  electric^  {Elec.)  Electric  per  se,  or  con- 
taining electricity  in  its  natural  state.     Wright. 

ID'J-OM,  n.  [Gr.  ISiiOfia  ;  Uios,  peculiar  ;  L.,  It., 
«Sf  Sp.  idioma  ;  Fr.  idiome.'] 

1.  A  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  foreign 
from  the  usages  of  universal  grammar  or  the 
general  laws  of  languaa;e,  and  restricted  to  the 
genius  of  some  indiviS,ual  tongue ;  a  mode  of 
expression  peculiar  to  a  language.  Brande. 

Idioms  often  aet  the  powers  of  translation  at  defiance. 

It  ^V.  Hamilton. 

2.  The  peculiar  cast  or  genius  of  a  language. 

He  followed  their  [the  Latin]  language,  but  did  not  comply 
■with  tlie  idiom  of  ours.  Drydcn. 

3.  A  dialect  or  variety  of  language.    Brande. 
Syn.  — See  Language. 

ID-I-O-MAT'IC         }  a.    [It.  idwrnatico.]    Pecu- 

ID-I-O-MAT'l-CAL,  3  liar  to  a  language  ;  relating 

to  idioms,  or  the  particular  modes  of  expression 

which  belong  to  an  individual  tongue.      Smart. 

Milton  mistakes  the  idiomatical  use  and  meaning  of 
"  niunditias."  Warton. 

ID-I-O-MAT'I-CAL-LV,  ad.  In  an  idiomatic  man- 
ner; according  to  an  idiom.  Ash. 

ID-I-g-PA-THET'jC,  a.  Relating  to  idiopathy  ; 
idiopathic.  Month.  Rev. 

ID-I-O-PATH'IC,         ;  a.      [It.  ^  Sp.  idiopatico; 

ID-I-O-PATH'I-CAL,  )  Fr.  idiopathique.']  Relat- 
ing to  idiopathy  ;  independent  of  any  other  dis- 
ease ;  —  opposed  to  symptomatic.  Brande. 

ID-J-O-PATH'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  disease ;  not  symptomat- 
ically.  Wi-iffht. 

ID-J-OP'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  Utos,  peculiar,  and  ttiWos, 
suiferiiig  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  idiopatia  ;  Fr.  idiopathie.] 

1.  A  peculiar  affection  or  feeling.  '■^Idiop- 
athy ...  at  the  sound  of  a  pipe."  More. 

2.  {Med.)  A  primary  disease,  or  a  disease  be- 
longing to  the  part  affected,  and  not  arising  from 
sympathy  with  other  parts.  Qxdncy. 

ID'I-0-R]p-PUL'SIVE,  a.  [Gr.  'i^ioq,  peculiar,  and 
Eng.  repulsive.1     Repulsive  by  itself.       Clarke, 

ID-I-Q-SYN'CRA-SY,  n.  [Gr.  Uiog,  peculiar,  and 
ahyKpacts^  composition ;  auv,  with,  and  Kpaa-is^ 
mixture.]  A  temperament  of  mind  or  of  body 
peculiar  to  the  individual ;  idiocrasy. 

Some  men  are  violently  affected  by  honey  and  coffee, 
which  have  no  such  effects  upon  others.  Thia  is  bodily 
idiosyncrasy .  Fleming. 

The  soul,  in  its  first  and  pure  nature,  hath  no  idiofqjncra- 
Bies  . .  .  which  are  not  competent  to  others  of  the  same  kind 
and  condition.  GlanvUle, 

ID-I-O-SYN-CRAT'IC,         }  a.    Relating  to  idio- 
ID-I-O-SYN-CRAT'I-CAL,  >  syncrasy;  having  pe- 
culiar 'temperament;     peculiarly   constituted; 
peculiar.  Warburton. 


ID'J-QT,  n.  [Gr.  liiiirijg,  a  private  person ;  Uiog, 
proper,  peculiar  ;  L.,  It.,  8^  Sp.  idlota  ;  Fr.  idiot.'] 

1.  t  A  private  person  ;  a  common  man,  in 
distinction  from  one  who  had  obtained  public 
distinction  or  eminence. 

The  i&i<j}Tt}£^  or  idiot,  was,  in  its  earliest  usage,  the  pri- 
vate man,  as  contradistinguished  from  him  who  was  clothed 
with  some  office,  and  had  a  share  iu  the  management  of  pub- 
lic aftairs.  Trench. 
Humility  is  a  duty  in  great  ones  as  well  as  idiots. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  f  A  rude,  ignorant  person ;  a  boor ;  a 
clown  ;  a  hind  ;  a  rustic.  Wickliffe. 

3.  A  person  devoid  of  understanding ;  one  de- 
ficient in  intellect ;  a  fool ;  a  natural. 

An  idiot,  or  natural  fool,  is  one  that  hath  had  no  under- 
standing from  his  nativity,  and  therefore  is  by  law  presumed 
never  Ukely  to  attain  any.  Mac/cstone. 

][D'i-OT-CY,  a.    Idiocy.  —  See  Idiocy.         Todd. 

ID-I-6t'|C,        ;  a.      [Gr.    l&iiOTiK6s ;    L.   idioti- 
ID-I-OT'J-CAL,  )  CU3.] 

1.  t Plain  ;  familiar.  "Language  .  .  .  idiot- 
ical  and  vulgar."  Blackwall. 

2.  Like,  or  relating  to,  an  idiot ;  foolish;  stu- 
pid; doltish  ;  as,  "  An  idiotic  laugh." 

ID-I-OT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  id- 
iot; foolislily.  Hallam. 

ID-I-OT'I-CCN,  n.  [Gr.  lbmTiK6g,  private.]  A  dic- 
tionary confined  to  a  particular  dialect ;  a  glos- 
sary. Brande. 

iD'|-OT-i§M,  n.  [Gr.  UKarnjiids  \  L.  idiotismus; 
It.  §  Sp.  idiotismo  ;  Fr.  idiotisme.  —  See  Idiot.] 

1.  An  idiom ;  a  mode  of  expression  peculiar 
to  a  particular  language.  "  Familiarity  with  the 
idiotisms  of  Scripture."  Boyle. 

2.  Idiocy;  want  of  understanding ;  folly. 

Tlie  wisdom  of  this  world  is  idiotism.  Decker. 

ID'I-OT-IZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  lhmTiC,<a,  to  put  into  com- 
mon language.]  To  become  stupid.  Per.  ie^^er*. 

iD'(-OT-RY,  71.     Idiocy,     [r.]  Warburton. 

I'DLE  (i'dl),  «.  [A.  S.  idel,  ydel\  Dut.  ydel  \ 
Ger.  eitel.] 

1.  Unemployed ;  unoccupied  ;  not  busy ;  un- 
busied  ;  doing  nothing  ;  inactive  ;  inert. 

As  idl^  as  a  painted  ship 

Upon  a  painted  ocean.  Coleridge. 

2.  Averse  to  labor  ;  lazy ;  sluggish ;  indo- 
lent; slothful.     "  An  idle  lord."  Shak. 

An  idle  soul  shall  suffer  hunger.  Prov.  xix.  15. 

3.  Vacant;  unused;  affording  leisure.  '^  Idle 
time."  Shak. 

4.  Useless  ;  vain  ;  ineffectual.  *'  Idle  rage." 
Dryden.     "The  arf^e  wind."  Shak. 

They,  astonished,  all  resistance  lost. 

All  courage :  down  their  idle  weapons  dropped.    HRlton. 

5.  Trifling ;  trivial ;  unimportant ;  unprofita- 
ble.   "7rf^  words."    "Jrf/e  comments."     Shak. 

An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the  good  ones  you 
gave  before.  Stviff. 

6.  Unfruitful ;  barren ;  sterile ;  unproductive. 
"  Antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Indolent,  Vain. 

I'DLE  (I'dl),  V.  n.  [i.  idled  ;  pp.  IDLING,  idled.] 
To  lose  time  in  inactivity ;  to  waste  time. 

These  did  no  hurt,  were  sober,  but  went  idling  about  the 
grove  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  AvUarey. 

I'DLE  (i'dl),  V.  a.  To  waste  idly  ;  to  trifle  with  ; 
to  lose  indolently  or  sluggishly ;  to  consume  ; 
—  sometimes  followed  by  away. 

If  you  have  but  an  hour,  will  you  improve  that  hour,  in- 
stead of  idling  it  away?  Chesterfield. 

I'DLE-HEAD'^D,  a.     X.  Foolish;  irrational ;  un- 
reasonable.    ^^Idle-headed  seekers."        Carew. 
2.  Delirious  ;  infatuated. 

upon  this  loss  she  fell  idle-headed.  L'Estrange. 

t  I'DLE-LY  (I'dl-le),  ad.  Same  as  Idly.  Bp.  Hall. 

i'DLE-NESS  (I'dl-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
idle  or  unemployed  ;  abstinence  from  employ- 
ment; want  of  occupation. 

Idleness  is  a  constant  sin.  and  labor  is  a  duty.  Idleness  is 
but  the  devil's  home  for  temptation,  and  unprofitable,  dis- 
tracting musings.  Baxter. 

2.  Aversion  to  labor  ;  laziness  ;  sloth. 

Abundance  of  idleness  was  in  her  and  in  her  daughters. 

Ezek.  xvi.  49. 

3.  Unimportance ;  uselessness.    [r.]     Shak. 

4.  "Want  of  judgment ;  unreasonableness ; 
irrationality.     "  Idleness  of  brain."  Bacon. 

I'DLE-PAT'^D,  a.  Idle-headed ;  stupid.  Overbury. 


I'DL^R,  n.    An  idle  or  lazy  person  ;  a  sluggard. 

An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands, 

As  useless  if  it  goes  as  when  it  stands.  Cowper. 

t  i'DLE§-BY  (I'dlz-b?),  7t.     An  idler.        Whitlock. 

t  I'DL^ISS,  n.  Idleness  ;  sloth.  Spe?iser,  Thomson. 

I'DLE-WHEEL  (I'dl-luvel),  n.  (Mech.)  A  wheel 
placed  between  two  others  for  the  purpose  of 
simply  transferring  the  motion  from  one  axis  to 
the  other  without  change  of  direction ;  a  carrier- 
wheel.  Ogilvie. 

i'DLY,  ad.   In  an  idle  manner  ;  lazily.    Thomson. 

ID'O-CRA^E,  n.  [Gr.  fl'^of,  form,  and  Kpatny,  mix- 
ture ;  It.  idocrasia.]  (Miti.)  A  mineral  con- 
sisting of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  protoxide 
of  iron,  and  comprising  several  varieties,  as 
vesuvian,  cyprine,  &c. ;  —  so  named  from  the 
mixed  forms  of  other  minerals  it  presents.Z)a!?io. 

i'DOL,  n.  [Gr.  eXSui'/.oi' ;  fiSos,  form  ;  L.  idolum  ; 
It.  §  Sp.  idolo  ;  Fr.  idole.] 

1.  A  figure  representing  a  divinity ;  an  image 
worshipped  as  a  god. 

They  swore  likewise  by  their  idols.  Warburton. 

2.  Something  set  up  in  place  of  the  true  and 
the  real ;  a  falsity. 

I  do  find,  therefore,  in  this  enchanted  glass,  four  idols,  or 
false  appearanees,  of  several  distinct  sorts,  every  sort  com- 
prehending many  subdivisions.  The  first  sort  I  call  idols  of 
tlie  nation  or  tribe;  the  second,  u/oZs  of  the  den  or  cave;  the 
third,  idols  of  the  forum;  and  the  fourth,  idols  of  the  theatre. 

Bacon. 

3.  Any  person,  or  thing,  loved  to  excess  ;  one 
honored  to  adoration. 

Idol  unto  himself,  shame  to  the  wise.  Daniel. 

I-DOL'A-TgR,  n.  [Gr.  dbtaloXArpmi  ti^wAoi/,  an 
idol,  and  Xdrpijgj  a  slave;  L.  idolati'esi  Fr.  ido- 
Idtre.] 

1.  A  worshipper  of  idols  or  images. 

Idolater  is  Greek,  and  the  English  an  "  image-servant." 

Tyndale. 

2.  A  great  admirer;  one  who  loves  exces- 
sively. 

Jonson  was  an  idolater  of  the  ancients.  Hurd. 

I-D5l'A-TRESS,  n.  A  female  idolater ;  a  female 
worshipper  of  idols  or  images. 

That  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  large, 

Beguiled  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 

To  idols  foul.  Milton. 

t  i-DO-LAT'RI-CAL,  a.  Idolatrous.  "  In  our 
church  .  .  .  no  zcZo^a^Wcct/ sacrifice."  Bp.  Hooper. 

I-DOL'A-TRIZE,  v.  a.     1.  To  offer  idolatrous  wor- 
ship to ;  to  idolize,     [e,.]  Milton, 
2.  To  admire  to  excess.     "  Lipsius  did  .  .  . 
idolatrize  ^a.ciXMS."     Trans,  of  Boccalini,  1626. 

i-DOL'A-TRIZE,  v.  n.  To  offer  idolatrous  wor- 
ship ;  to  practise  idolatry.  Fotherby. 

I-pOL'A-_TROUS,  a.  1,  Relating,  ^ven,  or  tend- 
ing, to  idolatry  or  the  worship  of  images. 

The  Saxons  were  a  sort  of  idolatrous  pagans.    SirW.  Temple. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  idolatry;  ex- 
cessive in  admiration  or  in  love.  JRogef, 

I-DOL'A-TROUS-LY,«rf.  In  an  idolatrous  manner. 

I-DOL'A-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  clSwXolaTpiia  ;  eUw^.ov,  an 
idol,  and  Xarptia,  worship  ;  L.  idololatria ;  Fr. 
idolatrie.  —  See  Idol.] 

1.  The  worship  of  idols  or  images. 

Idolatrji  is  not  only  an  accounting  or  worshipping  that  for 
God  which  is  not  God,  but  it  is  also  a  worshipping  the  true 
God  in  a  way  unsuitable  to  his  nature,  and  particularly  by 
tlie  mediation  of  images  and  corporeal  resemblances.    South. 

2.  Excessive  love  or  veneration. 

I  loved  the  man  [Shakspeare],  and  do  honor  his  memory, 
on  this  side  idolatrj/,  as  much  as  any.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  See  Superstition. 

t  I'DOL-ISH,  a.     Idolatrous.  Milton. 

I'DQL-i§M,  n.    Idolatrous  worship,    [r,]    Milton. 

I'DQL-IST,  n.  One  who  worships  idols ;  an  idol- 
ater.    "  J^o^w^s  and  atheists.*'     [k..]       Milton. 

i'DOL-IZE,  1).  u.  [i.  IDOLIZED  ;  pp.  idolizing, 
idolized.] 

1.  To  worship  as  an  idol ;  to  deify. 

Foreknowing,  they  would  idolise  his  creatures.    Bib.  BibL 

2.  To  love  or  reverence  excessively  or  to  ado- 
ration ;  to  adore. 

Idolising  the  memory  of  your  Henry  the  Fourth,     Bitrke. 

I'DOL-IZ-JPR,  n.  One  who  idolizes  or  loves  to 
adoration.  Warburton. 


mIeN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  rC^E.- 
90 


'Q>  ^,  9.  g^  soft;  €,  e,  £,  I,  hard;   §  as  z;   :}^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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i-DOL'O-CLAST,  «.  [Gr.  dhuilov,  an  idol,  and 
/cAdw,  to  break.]  A  breaker  of  idols.  Archd,  Hare. 

t  i'DOL-OtJS,  a.     Idolatrous.  Bale. 

I'DOL-WOR'tSH][P  (I'dol-wut'ship),  n.  The  wor- 
ship of  idols  or  images.  Rowe. 

I-DO'N^.-OUS,    a.     [L.    idoneus.']      Fit;    proper; 

convenient  i  suitable,     [it.] 
ID'RI-A-LINE,  }  ,,^   |^j^,,^-„  ^^^^  Qj._  ;.0^^^  ^  g^Q^g -, 

ID'RI-A-LITE,  >  {Min.)  A  fusible,  inftammable 
substance,  found,  mixed  with  cinnabar,  in  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  Idria.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  carbon,  with  about  eight  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen.  Vana. 

i'DYL  (I'djl),  n.  [Gr.  dhbXhov  ;  L.  idyllium.]  A 
sliort,  highly  wrought,  descriptive  poem,  usually 
on  pastoral  subjects.  Liddell  ^  Scott. 

I-DYL'LJC,  a.     Relating  to  idyls.  Thackeray. 

r^-RO-MAN-CY,  n.     See  Hibromancy. 

If,  com.  [A.  S.  gif,  it—Gif,  the  imperative 
mood  of  the  A.  S.  gifan,  to  give.  Skinner. 
Too/ce.  Bostoorth.  —  In  the  cognate  languages, 
i/"has  no  connection  with  the  verb  to  give. 

j^  "  The  relation  between  the  M.  Goth,  and  A.  S. 
is  so  intimate,  that  if  this  system  [tliat  tlie  Eng.  con 
junctions  are  merely  the  imperatives  of  verbs]  had 
been  adopted  in  one  languajre,  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  nothing  analogous  would  iippear  in  the 
other.  But  gau  and  jabai  signify  if  in  M..Goth.,  and 
neither  of  these  seems  to  have  an  origin  similar  to  that 
ascribed  to  gif.  .  .  .  The  learned  Ihre  views  what  he 
calls  the  dubitative  particle  if,  gif,  as  well  as  the  M. 
Goth,  conjunctions,  as  allied  to  Su.Goth.jV/,  dubium. 
.  .  .  Icel.  if-a,  to  doubt."     Jamieson. 

"  For  the  little,  virtuous,  peace-making  particle  if, 
which  he  [Tooke]  places  in  the  front  of  his  array,  he 
appears  to  have  felt  a  peculiar  affection,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  pains  tiiat  lie  takes  to  establish  its  gen- 
eaioary.  In  fact  we  believe  that  this  word  was  the 
foundation  of  his  whole  system.  Having  discovered, 
as  he  thought,  that  if  is  the  imperative  of  give,  he 
naturally  enough  concluded  tliat  other  particles  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  same  process.  Accordingly 
he  expends  a  profusion  of  labor  and  perverse  ingi^nuity 
in  detecting  imperatives  where  none  ever  existed  or 
possibly  could.  Jn  the  present  instance,  a  comparison 
of  the  cognate  languages  proves  that  7/ is  neither  an 
imperative  oi  give  nor  of  any  other  verb  :  consequent- 
ly any  system  founded  on  that  basis  is  a  mere  castle 
in  the  air.  Tt  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  Dr.  Jamieson's 
statement  of  the  matter,  which  is,  in  our  opinion, 
perfectly  decisive  against  Tooke's  etymology."  R, 
Oarnett.l 

1.  Grant  or  suppose  that;  allowing  that;  — 
used  as  the  sign  of  condition. 

2.  "Whether  or  not. 

She  doubts  ?y  two  find  two  make  four.  Prior. 

1 1'  FAITH,  at?.  Indeed;  truly;  an  abbreviation 
of  in  faith.     '•^  T  faith  I'll  eat  nothing."    Shah. 

IG-A-SU'RIC,  a.  {Ckem.)  Noting  an  acid  which 
is  found  combined  with  strychnia  in  nux-vomica 
and  St.  Ignatius's  bean.  Bj'ande. 

IG  LITE,       }  ji^     {Min.')    A   carbonate    of    lime ; 

IG'LO-ITE,  >  arragonite  ;  needle  spar.         Dana. 

■j-  JO'J^A ' RO,  n.  [It.,  from  L.  ignarus,  ignorant.] 
An  ignoramus  ;  a  blockhead.  Spenser. 

IG'N^.-OUS,  a.  [L.  ignexf,s\  ignis,  fire.]  Consist- 
ing of,  or  containing,  fire ;  having  the  nature  of 
fire  ;  resembling  fire  ;  fiery.  Boyle. 

Igneous  meteors,  {Meteor.)  meteors  which  are  lumi- 
nous, as  falling  stars,  ignes  fatui,  &c.  Yumifr.  — Ig- 
neous rocks,  {Geo}.)  rocks,  such  as  lava,  trap,  and 
granite,  known,  or  supposed,  to  have  been  melted  by 
subterranean  heat.  They  are  divided  into  volcanic 
and  plutonic  rocks.    Lyell. 

JG-NES'CJPNT,  a.  [L.  ignescens.']  Taking  fire ; 
emitting  sparks,     [r.]  Smart, 

|G-NIC'0-LfST,  n.  [L,  ignis,  fire,  and  co/o,  to 
revere'.]     A  worshipper  of  fire.  Maurice. 

IG-N1F'?R-0US,  «.  [L.  ignis,  fire,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]    Producing  or  bringing  fire,  [k.]  Blount. 

f  IG-NIF'LU-OUS,  a.  [L.  ignifuus  ;  ignis,  fire,  and 
Jiuo,  to  flow.]     Flowing  with  fire.        Cockeram. 

t  IG'NI-FY,  "0.  a,-  [L*  ignis,  fire,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  [i.  ignified  ;  pp.  ignifying,  igni- 
FiBD.]     To  form  into  fire.  Stukely. 

JG-Nl^r'^-NOUS,  a.  [L.  ignigenus,  producing  fire.] 
Produced  by  fire,     [n.]  Bailey. 

|G-NiP'0-TENCE,  ?6.  Power  over  fire,  [r.]  Bailey. 

JG-NiP'0-Tl:NT,  a.  [L.  ignipotens;  ignis,  fire, 
and  pote?is,  powerful.]     Presiding  over  fire. 

Vulcan  is  called  the  power  ignipotent.  Pope. 


IG'mS  FAT'U-trS,n.\  -^X.Ig'nk^fAt'V-U  [L. 
ignis,  fire,  and/aitwMS,  toolish.]  A  luminous  me- 
teor seen  in  summer  nights  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  over  spots  where  there  is  much  decayed 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  as  morasses,  grave- 
yards, &c.  it  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
spontaneous  inflammation  of  a  gaseous  com- 
pound of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  exhaled  from 
decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
and  it  takes  its  name  from  its  tendency  to  mis- 
lead travellers.  —  Called  also  Jack~with-a-lan- 
tern ;  Jack-a~lanter7i ;  Will-with-the-wisp.Nichol, 

IG-NITE',  V.  a.    [L.  ignis,  fire.]    \i.  ignited  \pp. 

IGNITING,  IGNITED.]  To  kindle;  to  set  on  fire; 

to  set  fire  to.  Evelyn.     Grew. 

IG-NITE',  V.  n.     To   become  red  hot;    to  catch 

fire  ;  to  take  fire  ;  to  kindle.  Todd. 

JG-NlT'jpD,  j9.  a.     Kindled;  set  on  fire. 

JG-NIT'I-BLE  [ig-nit'e-bl,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 

ig'ni-tlbl,  S.],  a.   Inflammable;  capable  of  being 

set  on  fire  ;  combustible.  Broione. 

IG-NI"TION  (ig-nish'un),  n.     [It.  ignizione;  Sp. 

ignicion  ;  Fr.  ignition.']     The  act  of  igniting,  or 

the  state  of  being  ignited.  Browne. 

IG-NIV'O-MOUS,  a.     [L.  ignivomus',    ignis,  fire, 

and  vo?no,  to  vomit.]  Vomiting  fire.  Derham. 
t  IG-Np-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [L.  ignobilitas.']     Want  of 

nobility  or  of  magnanimity.  Bale. 

IG-NO'BLE,  a.  [L.  ignohilis  ;  m,  not,  and  nohilis, 

noble  ;  It.  ignobile;  Sp.  innoble  ;  Fr.  ignoble.] 

1.  Of  low  birth  ;  not  noble  ;  base-born  ;  ple- 
beian.    "  The  ignoble  crowd."  Dryden. 

2.  Worthless  ;  mean.  "  Ignoble  ^\ajits.^'  Skak. 

3.  Dishonorable.  *'/f?7io6^e  graves."  Cowper. 
t  IG-N6'BLB,  v.  a.  To  make  ignoble.  Bacon. 
IG-NO'BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  ignoble. 

IG-NO'BLY,  ad.     In  an  ignoble  manner;    igno- 

miniousl'y  ;  meanly  ;  dishonorably.  Milton. 

II  IG-NO-MIN'J-OUS  [ip-no-mln'yi"S,   S.   W.  E.  F. 

Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ig-no-min'e-us,  P.  J.  C.  IKr.],  a. 

[L.  igno?niniosys  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  ignominioso  ;  Fr. 

ignominieux.]     Mean;  shameful;  reproachful; 

dishonorable; — rarely     applied     to     persons. 

"  This  ignominious  fate."  Dryden. 

II  IG-NO-MIN'I-OUS-LY,  ad.     In  an  ignominious 

manner  ;  meanly  ;  scandalously.  South. 

IG'NO-MIN-Y,  7i.     [L.  ignoTninia',  in,  priv.,  and 

nonien,  a  name  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  ignoniinia  ;  Fr.  igno- 

minie.~\    Disgrace  ;  reproach  ;  shame  ;  dishonor; 

discredit ;  infamy  ;  opprobrium  ;  obloquy.  MiUon. 
Syn.  —  See  Discredit,  Infamy. 
t  IG'NO-MY,  n.     Ignominy-.  Shak. 

iO-JfO-RA'MUS.  [L.,  We  ignore,  or  We  are  igno- 
rant.] {Law.)  A  word  formerly  indorsed  by  a 
grand  jury  on  a  bill  of  indictment,  in  cases  in 
which,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  they  deem  the 
accusation  groundless;  —  equivalent  to  "  no^ 
found."  Burrill. 

IG-NO-RA'MUS,  n.  ;  pi.  Ig-no-rA'mus-e^.  [L.] 
An  ignorant  fellow ;  a  vain  pretender  to  knowl- 
edge ;  a  sciolist ;  a  novice.  [Colloquial.]  South. 

IG'NO-RANCE,  n.  [L.  ignorantia\  It.  ignoranza\ 
Sp.  ignorancia  ;  Fr.  ignorance.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  ignorant ;  want  of  knowl- 
edge ;  illiteracy  ;  nescience  ;  unlearnedness. 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'  T  is  folly  to  be  wise.  Gray. 

2.  {Law.)  Want  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  a 
fact,  or  in  respect  to  a  law. 

Acts  done  and  contracts  made  under  mistake  or  if/iiornnce 
of  aniaterial  fact  are  voidable  and  relicvable  in  law  and  equi- 
ty. Ignorance  of  the  law,  which  every  one  is  bound  to  know, 
excuses  no  man.  Purrill. 

IG'JVO-RANT,  a.  [L.  ignoro,  ignoi'ans,  not  to 
know;  m,  priv.,  and ^r^iarz^s,  knowing;  It.  §Sp. 
ignoranie ;  Fr.  ignorant.] 

1.  Destitute  of  knowledge,  either  generally, 
or  in  respect  to  some  particular  thing;  un- 
learned; uninstructed;  unlettered;  illiterate; 
unenlightened;  uninformed. 

Fools  grant  whate'er  ambition  craves; 

And  men,  once  ignorant,  are  slaves.  Pope. 

He  that  doth  not  know  those  things  which  are  of  use  for 

him  to  know  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  whatever  he  may  know 

besides.  ?  illotnon. 

2.  Unknown  ;  undiscovered;  unapprehended. 
"  Ig7iorant  concealment."     [r.]  Shak. 

3.  Unacquainted  with  ;  unaware. 

Ignorant  of  guilt,  I  fear  not  shame.  Dryden. 


4.  Ignorantly  made  or  done,     [b.] 
His  shipping, 
Poor  ignorant  baubles,  on  our  terrible  seas.  Sltak. 

Syn.  —  Ignorant  denotes  a  want  of  knowlndge  or 
information,  and  is  a  more  comprehensive  term  than 
illiterate,  unlearned,  and  unlettered,  which  expr^'ss  dif- 
ferent forms  of  ignorance,  and  denote  a  want  of  edu- 
cation or  learning.  An  ignorant  savage;  an  illiterate 
preacher;  an  unlearned  or  unlettered  man. 

Jg'NO-RANT,  n.  An  ignorant  person.  B.  Jonson. 

IG'NQ-RANT-LY,  ad.  Without  knowledge  or  in- 
formation. Dryden, 

IG-NORE',t\  a.  [L.  ignoro,  to  be  ignorant  of;  It. 
ignorare ;  Sp.  ignorar ;  Fr.  ignorer.] 

1.  {Law.)  To  reject  for  want  of  evidence,  as 
a  bill  of  indictment. 

When  a  jury  throw  out  a  bill,  they  are  said  to  ignore  it. 

Burrill. 

2.  To  regard  or  to  treat  as  if  not  known ; 
not  to  recognize. 

I  ignored  not  the  stricter  interpretation  given  hy  modern 
critics  to  divers  texts.  Boyle. 

A  system  of  compromise  which  ignores  conscience. 

ICc.  Rev. 
Blank  verse  you  favor  not,  I  see;  with  you  'tis. 
Ignoring  all  its  high  and  reserved  beauties. 
To  scribble  lyrics,  one  of  life's  first  duties.    P.J.Bailey. 

^^  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  This  word  Boyle  endeav- 
ored to  introduce  ;  but  it  has  not  been  received."  It 
has,  however,  long  been  used  in  law  language,  and, 
within  a  few  years,  it  has  come  into  common  use. 

t  IG-N6s'CI-BLE,  a.  [L.  igimscihilis.]  That  may 
be  pardoned;  pardonable.  Bailey. 

t  IG-NOTE',  w.  [L.  ignotus.]  Unknown.    Sandys. 

I-GUA'NA,  n.  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  lizards  found 
in  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  Antilles, 
some  species  of  which  are  esteemed  for  food;  — 
called  also  guana.  Eng.  Cyc. 

J-GUAN'O-DON,  n.  [From  iguana,  a  genus  of  sau- 
rians,  and  Gr.  bhob^,  hhbvro^,  a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  A 
gigantic  extinct  herbivorous  reptile  whose  re- 
mains were  found  in  the  South  of  England;  —  so 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  teeth  to  those 
of  the  modern  iguana.  Its  length  has  been  va- 
riously estimated  from  thirty  or  forty  to  seventy 
feet.  Pictet. 

IL— ,  one  of  the  forms  of  in,  used  before  words  be- 
ginning with  I,  commonly  giving  a  negative 
sense  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

IL-jCHAN'IC,  a.  Noting  certain  astronomical  ta- 
bles of  the  thirteenth  century,  dedicated  to 
Ilchan,  a  Tartar  prince.  Smart, 

IL-D5;-f6n'SITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  colum- 
bite  from  Ildefonso  in  Spain.  Dana. 

f  ILE,  n.     [Corrupted  from  Fr.  aile,  a  wing.] 

1.  A  walk  in  a  church ;  — properly  aisle.  Pope. 

2.  An  ear  of  corn.  Ainsworth. 

IL  'E-  tiM,  n.  [Gr.  H?.i(a,  to  turn  about.]  {Med.) 
The  last  portion  of  the  small  intestines;  — so 
named  from  its  convolutions,  or  peristaltic  mo- 
tions. Hoblyn. 

IL'^-US,  n.  [Gr.  dl€6g ;  L.  ileos.]  {Med.)  The 
iliac  passion  ;  a  violent  colic.  Arbuthnot. 

I'LEX,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or 
trees,  onfe  species  of  which  {Ilex  aquifolium).  is 
the  common  holly,  or  holly-tree;  —  the  ever- 
green oak  of  the  South  of  Europe ;  Quercits 
ilex.  Eng.  Cyc. 

IL  5-AC,         )  ^^     j-L_  iliacus ;  It.  iliaco  ;  Fr.  ili- 
I-LI'A-CAL,  )  ague.]     Relating  to  the  lower  bow- 
els, or  to  the  ileum. 

Iliac  passion,  (Med.)  a  spasmodic,  or  violent  and 
dangerous,  colic,  characterized  by  deep-seated  pain 
in  the  abdomen. 

IL'I-AD,  71.  [Gr.  'rA(df,  'UiA^og ;  "Ihov,  Ilium, 
another  name  fof  Troy.]  The  oldest  epic  poem 
in  existence,  the  theme  of  which  is  the  siege  of 
Ilium,  or  Troy  ;  —  commonly  attributed  to  Ho- 
mer, but  according  to  some  modern  hypotheses 
the  work  of  several  hands.  Brande. 

ILK,  a.  [A.  S.  (^Icj  each,  every ;  ylc,  ylca,  the 
same;  I)ut.  elk.]     Each;  every:  —  the  same. 

Spe7iser. 
^^  It  is  still  used  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
England,  and  denotes  each  ;  as,  "  Ilk  one  of  you  "  — 
every  one  of  you.  It  also  signifies  the  same]  as, 
•'  Mackintosh  of  that  ilk "  derotes  a  gentleman 
whose  surname  and  the  title  of  his  estate  are  the 
same  ;  as,  "  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh." 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ^,J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,      FAR,  fAst,  FAll  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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When  desperate  ilfs  demand  a  speedy  cure, 
Distrust  is  cowardice,  and  prudence  i'olly. 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail. 


ILL,  a.  [Contracted  from  evil.  Junius,  S/dmier, 
Johnson.  — Tooke  thinks  that  idle  becomes  ill  by 
sliding  over  the  d  in  pronunciation. — A.  S. 
aid,  aldic,  ill;  Dan.  ilde ;  Sw.  ilia.  —  See  Ail.] 

1.  Bad  in  any  respect ;  contrary  to  good,  phys- 
ical or  moral ;  evil ;  wicked.  *^Ill  example. "&'Ao/c. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good.  Tusser. 

Neither  is  it  ill  air  only  that  maketh  an  ill  seat;  but  ill 
ways,  ill  markets,  and  ill  neighbors.  Bacon. 

Love,  fame,  ambition,  avarice— 'tis  the  same, 

£acli  idle,  and  all  ill,  and  none  the  worst; 

For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name, 
And  death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the  flame.  Byron. 

2.  Not  in  health  ;    ailing  ;    disordered  ;    dis- 
eased ;  indisposed;  unwell;  sick. 

You  wish  mc  health  in  very  happy  season, 

For  I  am  on  the  sudden  something  iU.  Skak. 

Syn.  — See  Sick,  Sickness. 
IlLj  n.     1.  Wickedness ;  depravity  ;  evil. 

Strong  virtue,  like  strong  nature,  struggles  still. 
Exerts  itself,  and  then  throws  off  the  ill.  Dryden. 

2.  Misfortune  ;  calamity ;  injurj' ;  misery. 

Johnson. 
John.^on. 

Ill,  ad.  1.  Not  well ;  not  rightly  ;  not  perfectly  ; 
not  entirely.     "  III  at  ease."  Dryden. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

"Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.    Goldsmith. 

2.  Not  easily ;  with  pain  ;  with  difficulty. 

And  my  displeasure  bear'st  so  ill.  Milton. 

j8^  It  is  used  in  composition  to  express  a  bad  qual- 
ity, as  i2Z-formed,  tZ^-tiraed,  &:c. 

fiL-LAB'ILE,  «..  Not  liable  to  fall  or  err;  infal- 
lible. WHght. 

tlL-LA-BIL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  lahilis, 
apt  to  slide.]     Security  against  falling.  Cheyne. 

flL-LAQ'^R-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  illacerabilis  ;  in,  priv., 
and  lacerabilis,  that  may  be  torn ;  laeero,  to 
tear.]     That  cannot  be  torn.  Cockerani. 

fiL-LAC'EY-MA-BLE,  a.  [L.  illacrymabilis.']  In- 
capable of  weeping.  Bailey. 

iLL'-AD-yi^ED'  f-vlzd'),  u,.  Having  received 
bad  advice  ;  injudicious.  Henry. 

JL-LAPS'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  illapse.  Glanville. 

JL-LAPSE',  n.  [L.  illabor,  illapsus.']  Act  of  glid- 
ing into  ;  a  sliding  in;  a  falling  on, 


How  doth  it  glow 
With  fresh  ilUipses  of  the  purest  lightl 

Passion's  fierce  illajjse 
Rouses  the  mind's  whole  fabric. 


J.  Hall. 
Akenside. 

JL-LAPSE',  V.  n.  [L.  illabor,  illapsus;  in,  into, 
and  labor,  to  glide.]  To  fall,  pass,  or  glide  into. 
"  Powerful  being  illapsing  into  matter."  Cheyne. 

II  IL-LA'CIU^-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  entangled, 
entraped,  or  insnared.     [r.]  Cudworth. 

II  IL-LA'aU^-ATE  ni-la'kwe-at,  S.   W.  J.  F.  Ja. 

K.i  jl-iak'we-at,  P.  Sm.  C.  Wr.],  v.  a.  [L.il- 
lagueo,  illaqueatus ;  in,  priv.,  and  laqueo,  to 
snare  ;  laqueus,  a  snare  ;  It.  illaqzieare.]  To 
entangle;  to  entrap;  to  insnare.     [r.] 

I  am  illaqueated,  but  not  truly  captivated,  into  your  con- 
clusion. More. 

II  JL-LA-aUlE-A'TION,  n.    1.  The  act  or  the  art 

of  insnaring  or  entrapping.  Evelyn. 

2.  Any  thing  to  entrap ;  a  snare.       Johnson. 

Ih-LiA'TION,  n.  [L.  illaUo;  infero.  Hiatus,  to 
bring  in  ;  in,  in,  and^ero,  to  bear  ;  It.  illazione ; 
Sp.  ilacion.'\  Conclusion  drawn  from  premises ; 
inference ;  deduction. 

Illation  so  orders  the  intermediate  ideas  as  to  discover 
what  connection  there  is  in  each  link  of  the  chain  whereby 
the  extremes  are  held  together.  .    Loche. 

IL'LA-TIVE,  a.  {L.illaUvus;  ^^.ilativo.']  Re- 
lating to,  or  implying  illation  or  inference  ;  in- 
ferential; conclusive;  consequential.       South. 

The  free  use  of  illative  particles,  where  there  are  no  prem- 
ises to  support  them.  Locke. 

4I@=-  Accordingly,  consequently,  so,  hence.,  thence, 
then,  therefore,  and  wherefore  are  called  illative  par- 
ticles, because  they  denote  that  which  in  some  way 
follows  from  what  has  been  previously  said. 

IL'LA-TIVE,  «.  A  particle  denoting  illation,  or 
inference.  Bp.  Hall. 

JL'LA-TIVE-LY,  ad.     By  illation  or  conclusion. 

IL-LAUD'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  illaudabilis;  in,  priv., 
and  laudabilis,  praiseworthy ;  laudo,  to  praise.] 


ill-mannered ;  ill- 
Davis. 


Not  laudable  ;  unworthy  of  praise  or  commen- 
dation ;  not  praiseworthy. 

Strength,  from  truth  divided  and  from  just, 
Illaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise.  Milton. 

IL-LAUD'A-BLY,  ad.     Without  deserving  praise. 

ILL '-BLOOD  (il'biad),  tt.     Resentment;  anger. 

ILL'— BOD'ING,  a.     Ominous  of  evil.     Mackenzie. 

ILL'-BRED,a.    Not  well-bred 
behaved;  uncivil;  impolite. 

ILL'-BREED'|NG,  n.  "Want  of  good  breeding  ;  ill- 
manners  ;  incivility  ;  impoliteness.  Day. 

ILL'-C0N-CERT'5;D,  a.  Not  skilfully  or  ingen- 
iously planned ;  ill-contrived.  Wright. 

ILL'-CON-Di"TIONED,  u.  Being  in  bad  order  or 
state.  Roget. 

ILL'-CpN-DUCT'JlD,  a.  Not  well  managed.  J^o^eit. 

iLL'-CON-SID':5;RED,  a.  Done  without  due  delib- 
eration ;  characterized  by  rashness.  Craig. 

ILL'-D^-FINED',  a.  Confused;  not  accurately 
or  clearly  defined.  Roget. 

!lL'-D5-§ERVED',  a.  Not  meritoriously  earned 
or  obtained.  Drayton. 

ILL'-D^-VI^ED',  a.  Unskilfully  schemed  or 
planned.  Roget. 

iLL'-DIS-PO§ED',  a.  Wickedly  or  maliciously 
disposed  or  inclined.  Roget. 

t  IL-LE'C?-BR0US,  a.  [L.  illecebrosus.]  Full  of 
allurements.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

IL-LE'GAL,  a.  [L.  2n,  priv.,  and  legalis,  legal; 
lex,  legis,  a  law.]  Contrary  to  law ;  not  legal ; 
unlawful;  illicit;  as,  "An  zY/e^^a^  contract. 

IL-Llp-GAL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  illegalita  ;  Sp.  ilegali- 
dad ;  Fr.  ilUgalite.']  State  /  of  being  illegal ; 
contrariety  to  law;  unlawfulness.  "The  ille- 
gality of  all  those  commissions."        Clarendon. 

IL-LE'GAL-IZE,  V.  w.     To  render  illegal.      Todd. 

IL-LE'GAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  illegal  manner ;  con- 
trary to  law ;  unlaw^fuUy.  Bp.  Hall. 

IL-LE'GAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  illegal, 
or  contrary  to  law  ;  illegality.  Scott. 

iL-LEgj-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  illegi- 
ble ;  incapability  of  being  read.  Todd. 

IL-Lfi^'l-BLE,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  legibilis,  legi- 
ble ;  lego,  to  read.]  That  cannot  be  read ;  not 
readable  ;  unreadable  ;  not  legible. 

The  secretary  poured  the  ink-box  all  over  the  writings, 
and  60  defaced  tnem  that  they  were  made  altogether  illegible. 

Howell. 

IL-LE^'J-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  il- 
legible ;  illegibility.  Clarke. 

iL-LE(?^'l-BLY,  ad.  In  an  illegible  manner  ;  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  read. 

IL-L^-^IT'I-MA-CY,  n.  [It.  illegittimith  \  Sp. 
ilegitimidad ;  Fr.  illegithnite.']  The  state  of  be- 
ing illegitimate.  "The  legitimacy  or  illegiti- 
macy of  children."  Blackstone. 

IL-L^-^IT'I-MATE,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  legiti- 
mus,  legitimate ;  lex,  legis,  law ;  It.  illegittimo  ; 
Sp.  ileqititno-l 

1.  Contrary  to  law;  not  produced  as  the  laws 
prescribe  ;  not  legitimate  ;  —  usually  applied  to 
children  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock. 

A  bastard  is  sometimes  called  an  illegitimate  child.    Bouvier. 

2.  Unauthorized ;  not  formed  according  to 
just  rules.     "  Illegitimate  construction."  Shak. 

3.  Not  genuine;  spurious;  erroneous.  iSo^e^. 
Syn.  —  See  Spurious. 

IL-L?-9IT'T-MATE,  v.  a.  To  render  illegitimate  ; 
to  prove  a  person  illegitimate  ;  to  bastardize. 

his  uncle,  would  first  have  illefptimated 
Sir  H.  Wotton. 


The  cardinal, 
him. 


IL-L5-9lT'I-MATE-LY,  ad.     Not  legitimately. 
iL-L^-gflT-I-MA'TIQN,  n.     1.  The  act  of  illegiti- 
mating, or  of  rendering  illegitimate. 

2.  The  state  of  being  illegitimate ;  illegitima- 
cy ;  bastardy.  _  Bacon. 

3.  "Want  of  genuineness. 

Manysuch-like  pieces  . . .  bear  in  their  very  fronts  tlie  op- 
parent  brand  of  ilhgitimatlon.  Martin. 

iL-Lp-gflT'I-MA-TiZE,  v.  a.     To  render  illegiti- 
mate ;  to  illegitimate.  Athenwum. 


1L-LEV'{-A-BLE,  re.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  Fr.  lever,  to 
raise,  to  levy.]  That  cannot  be  levied  or  exact- 
ed ;  that  cannot  be  raised  by  levy.  Hate. 

ILL'-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  an  ugly  face  ;  ill- 
favored.  Bp.  Hall. 

IlTj'— FAT-jpD,  re.  Destined  to  severe  reverses  or 
bad  fortune;  unfortunate;  unlucky;  luckless-, 
ill-starred.  Roget. 

ILL'-FA'VORED  (-vurd),  re.  Deformed ;  ugly ;  ill- 
looking;  homely  ;  unseemly.  Sha-k. 

ILL'-FA'VOEED-LY,  ad.     1.  With  deformity. 
2.  t  Roughly  ;  rudely  ;  violently.   "  He  shook 
him  very  iU-favoredly."  Howell. 

ILL'-FA'VORED-NESS, «.     Deformity.  Harmar. 

Ill'-FLA'VQKEU,  u,.    Having  a  bad  flavor. 

ILL'— FORMED,  a.  Inelegantly  formed;  having 
an  unseemly  appearance.  Craig. 

Ill -HU'MOR  (-yii'-),  n.  Ill  temper ;  fretfulness. 

IL-lIb'^R-AL,  re.  [L.  illiberalis ;  in,  priv.,  and 
liberalis,  liberal ;  It.  illiberale ;  Fr.  illiberal.'] 

1.  Not  liberal ;   not  generous ;    not  munifi- 
cent ;  sparing ;  niggardly  ;  stingy ;  penurious. 

2.  Not  noble ;  not  catholic  ;  exclusive. 

The  charity  of  most  men  is  grown  so  cold,  and  their  reli- 
gion so  illiberal.  Kiny  Charles. 

3.  Not  requiring  high  qualifications  or  high 
culture;  mean;  low;  base. 

There  is  no  art,  neither  liberal  nor  iltiteral,  but  it  Cometh 
from  God,  and  leading  to  God,  Fotherby, 

4.  Not  candid  ;  disingenuous.  WHght, 


IL-LIB'?R-AL-I^M,   n. 
practice,     [r.] 


Illiberal 


principles    or 
Ch.  Ob. 


IL-LIB-5R-AL'!-TY,  n.  [Fr.  illibiraliti'.]  The 
quality  of  being  illiberal.  Bacon. 

IL-LIB'pR-AL-IZE,  V.  re.  To  imbue  with  an  illib- 
eral disposition ;  to  make  illiberal.  WHght. 

IL-LIB'^R-AL-LY,  ad.     In  an  illiberal  manner. 

IL-LIB'^R-AL-NESS,  n.     lUiberality.       Johnson. 

IL-LI^'IT,  re.  [L.  illicitus  ;  in,  priv.,  and  liceo,  to 
permit ;  It.  illecito  ;  Sp.  iliciio  ;  Fr.  illicite.'] 
Not  pei-mitted  or  licensed;  illegal;  unlawful; 
prohibited.     "  An  illicit  trade."  Johnson. 

iL-Lig'JT-LY,  ad.    Unlawfully  ;  illegally.    Todd. 

iL-Lig'IT-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  illicit ; 
unlawfulness ;  illegality.  Todd. 

t  IL-LI9'IT-0US,  a.  Unlawful ;  illicit.    Cotgrave. 

flL-LlGHT'EN  (Il-lit'tn),  1. 1(.  To  enlighten.  "We 
see  the  air  illigJitened."  Raleigh. 

ILL'— IM-A^'INED,  re.  Imperfectly  contrived ;  bad- 
ly conceived;  ill-devised.  Roget. 

Il-LIM'IT-A-BLE,  re,.  [Sp.  tVimtteife;  ¥i-.' illi- 
mitabie.']  That  cannot  be  limited;  boundless; 
immense.     "The  illimitable  void,"      Thomson. 

IL-LIM'JT-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
illimitable ;  boundlessness,  Channing. 

Il-LIm'IT-A-BLY,  ad.  Without  susceptibility  of 
bounds  ;  without  limits.  Johnson. 

lL-LIM-!-TA'TION,  K.  Want  of  limitation;  ex- 
emption  from  all  bounds.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  IL-LIM'IT-^D,  u..    Unlimited.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  IL-LIM'IT-eD-NESS,  n.  Exemption  from  all 
bounds  ;  boundlessness.  Clarendon. 

IL-LI-NI"TipN  (il-le-nish'un),  n.  [L.  illino,  illi- 
nitus,  to  anoint ;  in,  used  intensively,  and  lino, 
to  smear.] 

1.  {Min.^  A  thin  crust  of  some  extraneous 
substance  formed  on  minerals.  Ure. 

2.  A  rubbing  in  of  ointment.  Wright. 

IL-LI-aUA'TION,  n.  [L.  illiquor,  illiquatus,  to 
flow  into;  in,  into,  and  liquor,  to  flow.]^  The 
melting  of  one  thing  into  another.  Smart. 

IL-LI"§rON  (n-IIzh'un,  93),  n.  [L.illisio  ;  illido,  il- 
lisvs,  to'  strike  against;  in,  against,  and  liedo,  to 
strike.]     The  act  of  striking  against.     Browne, 

IL-lIt'j;R-A-CY,  «.     l.  Want  of  learning;  igno- 
rance.    "  Indigence  and  «7fe'<«-oej/."       Warton. 
2.  An  instance  of  ignorance  ;  a  literary  error. 


MtEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RtlLE.  —  9,  g,  5,  *,  soft;   C,  6,  £,  1,  hard;   §  res  z;   ?  res  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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The  many  tlunderB  nnd  illiteracies  of  the  first  publishers 

of  his  [Shakspeare's]  works.  I'ope. 

A  style  marked  by  illiteracies.  Qwi/mie. 


IL-LIT'^;E-AL,  a.     Not  literal. 


Dawson. 


IL-lIt'^E-ATE,  a.     [L.  illiteratiis  ;  in,  priv.,  and 

UteratuSj  learned;  It.  ii 

Fr.  illettri.'] 


illiterato  ;  Sp.  iliteraio  ; 


1.  Uninstructed  in  books ;  unlearned ;  un- 
lettered ;  untaught ;  ignorant ;  —  applied  to  per- 
sons.    "  The  duke  was  illiterate."  ]VottO!i. 

2.  Eude  ;  coarse  ;  barbarous.  "  Illiterate 
rudenesses."  Bp.  Taylor. 

Syn. — See  Ignorant. 

IL-LIT']pE-ATE-LY,  ad.   In  an  illiterate  jnanner. 

I  L-LlT'.pR- ATE-NESS,  re.  Want  of  learning ;  ig- 
norance of  books  or  of  science. 

tlL-LIT'pR-A-TURE,  n.  "Want  of  learning  ;  il- 
literateness.  Ayliffe. 

ILL'— JUDGED  (-jujd),  a.  Injudicious;  foolish; 
unwise ;  nonsensical.  Roget. 

Ill'— LIVED  (-liv(t),  a.  Leading  a  wicked  life. 
"  A  scandalous  and  ill-lived  teacher."  Bp.  Hall. 

ILL'-LOOK'JNG  (-Iflk'-),  a.  Of  a  bad  appearance  ; 
ugly  ;  unsightly ;  homely.  Brown. 

Ill'— LUCK',  n.    Misfortune ;  mishap ;  bad  luck. 
Yes,  other  men  have  ill-luck  too.  Shah. 

ILL'— MANNED,  a.  Having,  as  a  ship,  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  men.  Craig. 

Ill'-MAN'NJJRED,  a.  Rude  ;  boorish ;  uncivil ; 
impolite  ;  uncouth  ;  unpolished. 

ILL'-MATOHED,  a.     Badly  assorted.   Goldsmith. 

ILL'— MEAN'ING,  a.  Meaning  evil ;  having  %vick- 
ed  intentions  ;  ill-intentioned.  Craig. 

ILL'-MOD'^LLED,  a.  Inaccurately  modelled; 
designed  after  an  improper  model.  Clarke. 

ILL'-NAT'URE  (n'nat'yur),  n.  Evil  nature  or  dis- 
position ;  bad  temper ;  moroseness  ;  sullenness  ; 
crabbedness  ;  malevolence  ;  unkindness. 

Ill-nature  . . .  consists  of  a  proneness  to  do  ill  turns,  at- 
tended with  a  seeret  joy  upon  the  sight  of  any  mischief  tliat 
befalls  another,  and  of  an  utter  insensibility  of  any  kindness 
done  him.  ISouUi. 

Ill'-NAT'URED  (il'nat'yurd),  a.     1.  Having  an 

ill-nature;  of  bad  disposition  or  temper;  cross; 

morose ;  malevolent ;  unkind. 

Those  ill-natured  beings  who  are  at  enmity  with  mankind. 

Attei-bury. 

2.  Indicating  ill-nature. 

stay,  silly  bird,  the  ill-natured  task  refuse.  Shak, 

3.  Intractable  ;  not  yielding  to  culture. 
Rich,  foreign  mould  on  their  ill-natured  land.        Fhilips. 

ILL'-NAT'URED-LY  (il'nat'yurd-le),  ad.  With 
ill-nature  ;  morosely. 

Ill'-NAT'URED-NESS  (il'nat'yurd-nes),  n.  Ill- 
nature  ;  malevolence ;  malignity. 

ILL'NPSS,  re.  1.  Badness;  vileness;  foulness. 
*'  The  illness  of  the  weather."  Locke. 

2.  Sickness;  disease  ;  malady;  indisposition; 
distemper  ;  disorder  of  health. 

While  his  illness  lasted,  and  the  event  was  doubtful,  all 
was  in  suspense.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Wickedness  ;  iniquity  ;  evil. 

Thou  wouldst  be  great; 
Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it.  Sliak. 

SyB.  —  See  Disease,  Sickness. 

t  IL-Lp-CAL'I-TY,  re.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  locus,  a 
place'.]     Want  of  locality  or  place.      Ctidwortk. 

IL-L5p'l-CAL,  a.     [in,  priv.,  and  logical] 

1.  Not  logical ;  negligent  of  the  rules  of  logic 
or  reason.    "  Illogical  in  the  dispute."    Walton. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  reasoning.  "  An 
inference  .  .  .  utterly  illogical."  Decay  of  Piety. 

Il-l6^'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  an  illogical  manner. 

IL-Lfigi-'I-CAL-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  illogi- 
cal ;  contrariety  to  the  rules  of  reasoning. 

ILL'-0'M?NED,  a.  Attended  with  unfavorable  or 
dismal  forebodings;  having  unlucky  omens; 
portending  evil ;  foreboding.  Anthon. 

ILL'-PRO-POR'TIONED,  a.  Not  accurately  pro- 
portioned ;  not  strictly  proportional.        Uoget. 

iLL'-PRO-VID'fD,  a.  Scantily  supplied;  not  well 
provided;  ill-furnished.  Eoget. 


ILL'-R?-C£UIT-t;D  (-kwit-),  a.  Not  sufficiently 
requited.  Roget. 

ILL'-SORT'^D,  a.  Not  classified  in  regular 
order,  or  according  to  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  each.  Craig. 

ILL'-STARRED  (-stiird),  a.  Influenced  by  evil 
stars  with  respect  to  fortune  ;  unlucky.  "  Ill- 
starred  lovers."  Fanshawe. 

ILL'-SUP-PRESSED'  (-ptest'),  a.  Improperly  or 
insufficiently  suppressed.  Craig. 

Ill'-TEM'P(;r,  re.    A  bad  temper.  Roget. 

Ill'-TEM'P^RED  (-perd),  a.    Morose;  crabbed; 

cross  ;  churlish  ;  ill-natured.  Black. 

Ill'— TIME,  V.  a.  To  do  or  to  attempt  at  an  un- 
suitable time.  Wright. 

ILL'-TIMED  (-timd),  a.  Done  at  a  wrong  time  ; 
timed  badly.     "  Ill-timed  relief."  Dryden. 

ILL'-TRAINED',  a.  Not  well  trained  or  disci- 
plined ;  badly  brought  up.  Craig. 

ILL-TREAT',  V.  a.     To  treat  ill ;  to  abuse.  Roget. 

ILL '-TURN,  n.  1.  An  offensive  or  unkind  action 
or  deed  ;  a  bad  turn.  Foster. 

2.  A  short  or  slight  illness ;  a  period  of  ill- 
health.    [Colloquial.] 

IL-LUDE',  V.  a.  [L.  illudo  ;  in,  upon,  and  Indo, 
to  play ;  It.  illudere.']  \i.  illtjded  ;  pp.  illud- 
ING,  ILLUDED.]  To  play  upon  ;  to  impose  on  ; 
to  deceive ;  to  mock ;  to  delude  ;  to  dupe  ;  to 
cheat. 
If  the  solitariness  of  these  rocks  do  not  illnde  me.       Shelton. 

JL-LUME',  ii.  a.  [L.  illumino;  in,  upon,  and  lu- 
mino,  to  enlighten  ;  lum&n,  light ;  Fr.  illumi- 
ner.]  To  make  light ;  to  illumine  ;  to  illuminate. 

Daughter  of  faith,  awake,  arise !  illume 

The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  tlie  tomb.    Campbell. 

IL-LU'MI-NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  illuminated ; 
capable  of  illumination.  Ash. 

JL-LU'MI-NANT,  re.  That  which  illuminates  or 
affords  light.  Wnght. 

IL-LU'MI-NA-RY,   a.  Eelating  to  illumination  ; 

illuminative.  Scott. 

IL-LU' MI-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  illumino,  illuminatits ', 

It.  illumiTmre ;    Sp.  iluminar ;   Fr.  illuminer.'] 

\i.  ILLUMINATED  ;  pp.  ILLUMINATING,  ILLUMI- 
NATED.] 

1.  To  supply  with  natural,  intellectual,  or 
spiritual  light ;  to  enlighten  ;  to  illumine. 

He  made  the  stars  .  .  . 
To  illuminate  the  earth  and  rule  the  night.         Milton. 
When  he  illuminates  the  mind  with  supernatural  light,  he 
does  not  extinguish  tliat  which  is  natural.  Locke. 

2.  To  adorn  with  artificial  light,  for  a  festive 
or  joyful  occasion  ;  to  adorn  with  festal  lamps 
or  bonfires.  Johnson. 

3.  To  adorn  with  colored  pictures  and  orna- 
mented initial  letters.  Johnson. 

4.  To  illustrate  ;  to  exemplify. 

Illuminate  the  several  pages  with  variety  of  examples.  Watts. 

IL-LU'MJ-NATE,  a.     [It.  illuminato  ;  Sp.  ilttmi- 

nado.']     Enlightened;  illuminated.      Bp.  Hall. 

IL-LU'MI-NATE,  re.  One  enlightened,  or  pretend- 
ing to  be  so  ;  one  of  the  Illuminati.         Watson. 

IL-LU-MI-JfA'TI,  re.  pi.    [L.,  the  enlightened.'] 

1.  A  term  assumed,  at  different  times,  by 
different  sects, — particularly  by  a  secret  so- 
ciety, formed  in  1776,  under  the  direction  of 
Adam  Weishaupt,  professor  of  law  at  Ingol- 
stadt,  Bavaria,  and  suppressed  by  the  Bavarian 
government  in  1784. 

2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  term  anciently  applied 
to  such  persons  as  had  received  baptism,  in 
allusion  to  a  ceremony  in  the  baptism  of  adults, 
which  consisted  in  putting  a  lighted  taper  into 
the  hand  of  the  person  baptized,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  faith  and  grace  which  he  had  received  in 
the  sacrament.  Brande. 

IL-LU'MI-NAT-!NG,  n.  A  particular  kind  of  min- 
iature painting,  anciently  much  used  for  orna- 
menting books.  Hamilton. 

JL-LU-MI-NA'TION,  re.     [L.  illuminatio  ;  It.  illu- 
minazione  ;  Sp.  ihiminacion ;  Fr.  illu^nination.] 
1.  The  act  of  illuminating  or  supplying  with 
natural,  intellectual,  or  spiritual  light. 

Imploring  God's  aid  and  blessing  for  the  iUuminaiion  of 
our  labors.  Bacon. 


2.  That  which  gives  light. 

The  sun  is  ...  an  illumination  created.  KaUif/h. 

3.  Festal  lights  hung  out  as  a  token  of  joy. 
"  Windows  with  illuminations  graced."  Dryden. 

4.  Brightness  ;   splendor ;  radiance. 

The  illumination  which  a  bright  genius  giveth  to  his  work. 

Felton. 

5.  Act,  art,  or  practice  of  adorning  books  and 
manuscripts  with  brilliantly  colored  pictures. 

!L-LU'M!-NA-TIVE,  a.  [It.  illuminativo ;  Sp. 
iluminativo ;  Fr.  ilkiminatif.]  That  illumi- 
nates ;  having  the  power  to  give  light.      Digby, 

!L-LU'MI-NA-TOR,  re.  [L.]  1.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  illuminates. 

2.  One  who  adorns  books  with  colored  pic- 
tures, &c. 

JL-LU'MINE,  V.  a.  [See  Illuminate.]  [«.  illu- 
mined ;  pp.  illumining,  ILLUMINED.] 

1.  To  enlighten ;  to  illuminate. 

What  in  me  is  dark. 
Illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support.        Milton. 

2.  To  decorate ;  to  adorn  ;  to  embellish. 


To  Cato  Virgil  paid  one  honest  line; 
O,  let  my  country's  friend  iUumine  mine. 


Pope. 


JL-LU-MI-NEE',  n.  One  who  is  enlightened,  or 
has  received  illumination.  Bush. 

JL-LU'MI-N^R,  re.    An  illuminator.  Scott. 

JL-LU'M1-NI§M,  n.  The  doctrines  or  principles 
of  the  Illuminati.  Ec.  Rev. 

jl-LU-MI-nIs'TJC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Illuminati, 
or  illumiuees.  Ec.  Rev, 

JL-LU'MI-NIZE,  V.  a.  To  initiate  into  the  doc- 
trines or  principles  of  the  Illuminati.  {&.]  Craig, 

ILL'-U§ED,  a.     Badly  treated.  Prior. 

JL-LU'§ION  (il-lu'zhun, 93),  re.  [L.  ilhtsio;  illudo, 
illusus,  to  illude  ;  It.  illusione ;  Sp.  Huston ;  Fr. 
illusion.]  Deception,  as  of  the  sight,  mind,  or 
imagination  ;  deceptive  appearance  ;  false  show ; 
error ;  delusion  ;  fallacy  ;  mockery  ;  hallucina- 
tion ;  phantasm. 

We  must  use  some  illusion  to  render  a  pastoral  delightful. 

I^ope. 

Syn. —  Illusion  is  applicable  especially  to  the  senses 
or  the  Imagination  ;  delusion,  to  the  mind.  A  person 
of  a  distempered  imagination  is  liable  to  illusions  ;  an 
ignorant,  weak,  or  injudicious  person,  to  delusion.  A 
spectral  or  ocular  deception  is  an  illusion ;  a  false 
hope  or  opinion  that  leads  astray,  a  delusion. 

JL-LU'§ION-Ist,  re.  One  given  to  illusion.  Craig, 

IL-LU'SIVE,  a.  [Sp.  ilusivo.]  Deceiving  by  false 
show  ;  deceptive  ;  fallacious  ;  delusive ;  illuso- 
ry.    "  Illusive  dreams."  Blackmore. 

JL-LU'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  illusive  or  deceptive 
manner  ;  deceptively.  Todd, 

{L-LU'SIVE-NBSS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  illu- 
sive ;  deception  ;  false  appearance.  Ash. 

(L-LU'SO-RY,  a.  [It.  illusorio ;  Sp.  ilusorio  ;  Fr. 
illusoire.]  Deceiving;  fallacious  ;  illusive  ;  de- 
lusive; deceptive  ;  visionary ;  imaginary.  "The 
illusory  use  of  obscure  or  deceitful  terms.  "XocAe. 

IL-LUS'TEATE,  V.  a.  [L.  illustro,  illustratus ; 
illustris,  bright ;  It.  illustrare ;  Sp.  ilustrar ;  Fr, 
illustrer.]  [i.  illusteated  ;  pp.  illusteating, 

ILLUSTRATED.] 

1.  To  make  bright,  plain,  or  clear;  to  en- 
lighten. 

Being  illustrated  by  the  sun,  it  [the  front  of  the  house] 
might  yield  the  more  graceful  aspect.  Woiton. 

2.  To  brighten  ivith  honor  ;  to  render  illus- 
trious ;  to  ennoble. 

Thee  she  enrolled  her  gartered  knights  among, 
Illustrating  the  noble  list.  Fhilips. 

3.  To  explain ;  to  clear  up  ;  to  elucidate ;  to 
make  intelligible ;  to  exemplify. 

Authors  . .  .  illustrate  matters  of  undeniable  truth.  Browne. 

4.  To  explain  and  adorn  by  pictures  or  en- 
gravings ;  as,  "  A  work  beautifully  illustrated." 

Syn.  — See  Explain. 

t  IL-LUS'TRATE,  a.  Famous  ;  renowned  ;  illus- 
trious.   "  Most  illustrate  king."  S)iak, 

IL-LUS-TRA'TION,  re.  [h.  illustratio  ;lt.  illus- 
trazione ;  Sp.  ilustratnon ;  Fr.  illustration.] 

1.  The  act  of  illustrating;  elucidation. 

2.  State  of  being  illustrated ;  celebrity. 

3.  That  which  illustrates,  explains,  or  eluci- 
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dates,  particularly  a  picture  or  engraving  de- 
signed to  illustrate. 

Between  ]6o0  and  1700,  wood-engraving,  as  a  means  of 
multiplying  the  designs  of  eminent  artists,  either  as  illustra- 
tions of  books,  or  as  separate  cute,  may  be  considered  to  have 
reached  the  lowest  ebb.  Fairholt. 

4.  A  comparison  or  simile  used  to  throw  light 
upon  an  argument ;  —  sometimes  used  in  a  wider 
sense  to  include  example  and  parable.   Brande. 
JL-LUS'TRA-TIVE,  a.     [Sp.  ilustrativo.] 

1.  Tending  to  illustrate ;  explanatory.  "  The 
simile,  or  illustrative  argumentation."  Browne, 

2.  That  renders  illustrious.  Wright. 
IL-LUS'TRA-TIVE-LY,   ad.      In    an  illustrative 

manner;  by  way  of  illustration.  Browne. 

IL-LUS'TRA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  illustrates. 
iL-LUS'TRA-TO-RY,  a.  Illustrative.  N.  A.  Rev. 
IL-LtJS'TRI-OtJS,  a.     [L.  illustris;    It.  illustre; 

Sp.  ilustre  ;  Fr.  illustre.'] 

1.  Bright ;  conspicuous  ;  lustrous  ;  splendid  ; 
notable.     "  Illustrious  tresses."  Sandys. 

2.  Noble ;  excellent ;  eminent ;  distinguished ; 
famous;  famed;  celebrated;  renowned;  honor- 
able ;  noted.  "  Each  zV^ws^nows  name."  Dryden. 

3.  Applied  to  a  name  as  a  title  of  honor. 
Syn.  —  See  Famous. 

jL-LtJS'TRI-OlJS-LY,  ad.  Conspicuously;  nobly; 
eminently ;  famously. 

JL-LtrS'TRI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
illustrious;  eminence;  nobility;  grandeur. 

IL-LUX-U'Rl-OtJS  (il-lug-zu're-us),  a.  Not  luxu- 
rious ;  not  fertile  ;  unfruitful. 

The  illtixurioits  soil  of  their  native  country.        Lord  Orr&i/. 

ILL'— WILL',  n.  Evil  will ;  disposition  to  envy  or 
hatred ;  enmity ;  hatred ;  rancor ;  malevolence. 
"  No  ill-will  I  bear  you."  Skak. 

ILL'— WILL'ipR,  n.  One  who  wishes,  or  intends, 
ill;  an  ill-wisher ;  an  enemy.  Barrow. 

ILL'— WXSH'gR,  n.  One  who  wishes  ill ;  one  who 
intends  evil ;  an  enemy.  Addison. 

IL'LY,  ad.  Ill ;  not  well.  [Rarely  used  by  good 
writers.]  Strype. 

iL'M^lN-ITE,  n.  '{Min.)  An  iron-black  mineral 
found  at  Lake  Ihnen,  near  Minsk,  in  Russia ; 
titanate  of  iron.  Dana. 

IL'VA-ITE,  «.  {Min.)  A  mineral  from  Elba  (an- 
ciently Ilva)i  in  black  prismatic  crystals  ;  a  sili- 
cate of  iron  and  lime ;  lievrite.  Brande, 

I'M  (im).    Contracted  from  I  am. 

IM— ,  a  prefix  used  commonly,  in  composition,  for 
in  before  mute  letters^  is  from  the  Latin^  and 
corresponds  to  em,  which  is  from  the  French. 
Like  other  forms  of  in,  it  is  sometimes  positive 
and  sometimes  negative.  —  See  In. 

Im'A^JE  (im'fij),  n.  [L.  imago;  It. immagine i  Sp. 
imagen ;  Fr.  imaged 

1.  Any  thing  carved,  painted,  or  made  in  im- 
itation, likeness,  or  resemblance  of  any  person 
or  thing ;  a  semblance  ;  a  resemblance  ;  a  copy  ; 
a  figure  ;  an  effigy ;  a  picture  ;  a  likeness  ;  a 
statue  ;  an  idol ;  —  generally  used  of  statues. 

Whose  is  thia  irnage  and  superscription  ?        3£att.  xxii.  20. 

2.  A  picture  or  representation  in  the  mind ; 
a  conception  ;  an  idea. 

The  image  of  the  jest 
I  show  you  here  at  large.  SJiak. 

3.  (Rhet.)  A  lively  description  or  picture  of 
any  thing  in  a  discourse. 

Images  ...  are  of  great  use  to  give  "weight,  magnificence, 
and  strength  to  a  discourse.  London  Ency. 

4.  {Opt.)  A  picture  of  an  object  formed  by 
rays  of  light  from  its  several  points  being  ad- 
mitted into  a  dark  room  through  a  small  aper- 
ture, and  falling  upon  a  screen  or  a  wall :  —  a  real 
or  virtual  representation  or  picture  of  an  object 
formed  by  rays  of  light  from  its  various  points 
being  so  refracted  or  reflected  as  to  meet  in, 
tend  towards,  or  tend  from,  certain  other  points 
having  the  same  relative  position  with  respect 
to  each  other.  The  aggregate  of  these  corre- 
sponding points  constitutes  the  image-    Young. 

JS^  An  image  is  said  to  be  real  when  rays  of  light 
from  the  several  points  of  the  object  actually  meet 
in  corresponding  points  ;  and  imag-inary  or  virtual^ 
when,  without  meeting,  they  tend  towards,  or  tend 
from,  such  points, —  producing,  If  incident  upon  the 
eye  suitably  situated,  the  same  effect  as  a  real  image. 

J8®=  The  solar  spectrum  is,  in  loose  language,  some- 
times called  an  iviage  of  the  sun. 


Im'A^E,  v.  a.  \i.  IMAGED ;  pp.  imaging,  im- 
aged/] 

1.  To  form  an  image  or  likeness  of ;  to  rep- 
resent by  an  image. 

The  vftulted  ieles  and  shrines  of  imaged  saints,       Warton. 

2.  To  form  a  representation  of  in  the  mind ; 
to  fancy;  to  imagine. 

Condemned  whole  years  in  absence  to  deplore, 

Arid  image  charms  lie  must  behold  no  more.  Pope. 

IM'A^E-A-BLE,  ff.    That  maybe  imaged;  capa- 
ble of  being  formed  into  an  image.     Coleridge. 
IM'A^E-LESS,  II.     Destitute  of  an  image. 

But  a  voice 
Is  -wanting;  the  deep  truth  is  imagelese.  SheVey. 

IM'A-^ER-Y,  or  IM'A^E-RY  [im'a-jer-e,  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja'.  Sm.  Wr. ;  im>j-re,'  fif.  E.  K.  Wb.l,  n. 

1.  Sensible  representations  ;  pictures;  statues. 

An  ultar  carved  with  cunning  ima^ei'y.  Siicnser. 

2.  Show  ;  appearance  ;  display. 

"What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean?  Prior. 

3.  Forms  of  the  fancy;  false  ideas  or  con- 
ceptions ;  imaginary  phantasms. 

The  imagery  of  a  melancholy  fancy.  Addison. 

4.  {Rhet.)  Lively  descriptions  in  writing  or  in 
speech  ;  figurative  language.  Dryden. 

J8®=  It  is  a  generic  term  for  similes,  allegories,  met- 
aphors, and  such  other  rhetorical  figures  as  denote 
similitude  and  comparison.    Brande. 

IM'Ag^E-WOK'SHiP  (wur'ship),  n.  The  worship 
of  images  ;  idolatry.  ^jj.  Bull. 

JM-A^'I-NA-BLE,  a.  [It.  immaainahile  \  Sp.  ima- 
ginable;  "Fr.  imaginable.]  Ihatmaybe  imag- 
med;  conceivable. 

Men  sunk  into  the  greatest  darkness  imaginoble,  retain 
some  sense  and  awe  of  a  Deity.  Tillotson. 

pI-Ag^'I-NA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
imaginable;  conceivableness.  Ash. 

JM-A^'I-NA-BLY,  ad.     In  an  imaginable  manner. 

|M-A^'IN-AL,   a.     [L.  imaginalis.]     Having,  or 
exhibiting,  imagination  ;    inclined  to  use  rhe- 
torical figures  ;  imaginative,    [n.] 
In  his  later  poetry,  he  [Bcddoes]  is  much  lees  imaginal. 

'  jy.P.Jiev. 

t  fM-A^-'j-NANT,  a.     Forming  ideas.  Bacon. 

t  JM-A^'I-NANT,  n.  One  who  imagines  or  fan- 
cies ;  an  imaginer.  Bacon. 

IM-A^'r-NA-RI-NESS,  /*.  The  state  of  being  im- 
aginary or  ideal.  Scott. 

IM-A^'|-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  imaqinaHus  ;  It.  immagi- 
naHo ;  Sp.  imaginario  ;  i'x.  vmaginaire.]  Ex- 
isting only  in  the  imagination ;  fanciful ;  ideal ; 
fancied ;  visionary  ;  chimerical ;  illusory. 

Lnaginary  ilia  and  fancied  tortures.  Addison. 

Imaginary  quantities  or  expressions,  (Algebra.)  indi- 
cated even  roots  of  negative  quantities ;  such  as, 
'y^a~  )  ^^^^  •  They  are  called  imaginary,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  quantities  which  they  rep- 
resent, according  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  interpret- 
ing algebraic  symbols  ;  —  called  also  impossible  quan- 
tities. Dames. 
Syn.  —  See  Fanciful,  Ideal. 

IM-Agi-I-NA'TION  (e-mSd-je-na'shun),  n.^  {L.  im- 
aginatio ;  imago,  an  image  ;  It.  immaginazione  ; 
Sp.  imaginacion ;  Fr.  imagination."] 

1.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  either 
bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown,  or 
produces  original  thoughts,  or  new  combina- 
tions of  ideas,  from  materials  stored  up  in  the 
memory ;  fancy  ;  invention. 

The  sound  and  proper  exercise  of  the  imagination  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  all  that  is  virtuous 
and  estimable  in  the  human  character.  AhercromJbie. 

The  grand  storehouse  of  enthusiastic  and  meditative  im- 
agination, of  poetical,  as  contradistinguislied  from  human 
and  dramatic,  imagination,  are  the  nrophetical  and  lyrical 
parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  works  of  Milton,  to 
which  I  cannot  forbear  to  add  those  of  Spenser,  Wordsworth, 

2.  An  image  in  the  mind;  a  conception;  an 
idea ;  a  notion. 

Sometimes  despair  darkens  all  her  imaginations.     Sidney. 

3.  Contrivance  ;  scheme  ;  device  ;  plot. 

Thou  hast  seen  all  their  vengeance  and  all  their  imagina- 
tions against  me.  Lam.  iii.  60. 

4.  An  unsolid  or  fanciful  opinion. 

We  are  aut  to  think  that  space  in  itself  is  actually  bound- 
less, to  wliich  imagination  the  idea  of  space  of  itself  leads  us. 

Locke. 

Syn.  —  Imagination  is  a  term  often  used  as  nearly 
synonymous  with  fancy,  it  is,  however,  properly  re- 
garded as  a  faculty  oif  the  mind.  Dugald  Stewart 
says,  "  The  faculty  of  imagination  is  the  great  spring 
of  human  activity,  and  the  principal  source  of  human 
improvement." 


"  The  imagination  may  be  said,  in  its  widest  sense, 
to  be  synonymous  with  invention,  denoting  that  faculty 
of  the  mind  by  which  it  either  *  bodies  forth  the  form 
of  things  unknown,'  or  produces  original  thoughts  or 
new  combinations  of  ideas  from  materials  stored  up 
in  the  memory.  Tiie  fancy  may  be  considered  that 
peculiar  habit  of  association  wliich  presents  to  our 
clioice  all  the  dilferent  materials  that  are  subservient 
to  the  efforts  of  the  imagination.''^     Brande. 

"  When  the  imagination  frames  a  comparison,  if  it 
does  not  strike  on  the  first  presentation,  a  sense  of  the 
truth  of  the  likeness,  from  the  moment  it  is  perceived, 
grows  — and  continues  to  grow  —  upon  the  mind; 
the  resemblance  depending  less  upon  outline  of  form 
and  feature  than  upon  expression  and  effect,  —  less 
upon  casual  and  outstanding,  than  upon  inherent  in- 
ternal, properties  ;  —  moreover,  the  images  invariably 
modify  each  other.  The  law  under  which  the  pro- 
cesses oi  fancy  are  carried  on,  is  as  capricious  as  the 
accidents  of  things,  and  the  eJFects  are  surprising, 
playful,  ludicrous,  amusing,  tender,  or  pathetic,  as 
the  objects  happen  to  be  oppositely  produced,  or  for- 
tunately combined.  Fancy  is  given  to  quicken  and 
beguile  the  temporal  part  of  our  nature  ;  imagination, 
to  incite  and  to  support  the  eternal.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  fancy,  as  she  is  an  active,  is  also,  under 
her  own  laws  and  in  her  own  spirit,  a  creative,  fac- 
ulty. In  what  manner  fancy  ambitiously  aims  at  a 
rivalship  with  imagination,  and  imagination  stoops  to 
work  with  the  materials  oi  fancy,  might  be  illustrated 
from  the  compositions  of  all  eloquent  writers,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse."     Wordsworth. 

"  The  business  of  conception  is  To  present  us  with 
an  exact  transcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived. 
But  we  have,  moreover,  a  power  of  modifying  our 
conceptions,  by  combining  the  parts  of  different  ones 
together,  so  as  to  form  new  wholes  of  our  own  crea- 
tion. 1  shall  employ  the  word  imagination  to  express 
this  power,  and  I  apprehend  that  this  is  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  if  imagination  be  the  power  which 
gives  birth  to  the  productions  of  the  poet  and  the 
painter.  The  operations  of  imagination  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  materials  which  conception  fur- 
nishes, but  may  be  equally  employed  about  all  the 
subjects  of  our  knowledge."     Stewart._ 

An  epic  poem  may  be  called  a  work  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  the  treatment  or  finish  of  certain  parts  of  it,  the 
work  of  fancy.  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  not 
of  fancy.  The  imagination  of  the  poet ;  the  fancy  of 
the  artist.  A  creative  or  brilliant  imagination;  an  in- 
genious or  an  idle  fancy ;  an  elevated  conception ;  a 
distinct  idea  ;  an  ingenious  contrivance  or  device. 

IM-A§t'l-NA-TIVE,  a.  Jit.  immaginativo  ;  Sp. 
imaginativo  ;  Vx.  imaginatif.]  That  imagines; 
that  imagines  easily  or  readily ;  forming  men- 
tal images;  imagining;  fancying.  "The  im- 
aginative faculty."  Holland. 

IM-A^'J-NA-TJVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  imaginative.  Scott. 

IM-A^'INE  (9-mad'jjn),  V.  a.  [L.  imaginor;  It. 
immaginare;  ST^.imaginar  ;  '}!t.  imaginer.]     \i. 

IMAGINED  ;  p^.  IMAGINING,  IMAGINED.] 

1.  To  form  in  the  mind,  or  out  of  mental  sug- 
gestions ;  to  conceive  ;  to  think  ;  to  fancy  ;  to 
suppose ;  to  apprehend. 

2,  To  scheme ;  to  devise  ;  to  contrive ;  to  plot. 

They  imagined  a  mischievous  device.  Ps,  xxi.Il. 

In  cases  of  treason,  the  [Englishl  law  makes  it  a  crime  to 

imagine  the  death  of  the  king.  Bouvier, 

Syn. —  See  Apprehend,  Think. 

IM-A^'INE,  V.  n.  To  form  or  combine  mental 
images  ;  to  have  a  notion  or  idea ;  to  fancy  or 
picture  to  one's  self;  to  opine;  to  think;  to 
deem  ;  to  suppose.  Carpenter. 

IM-A^'JN-^R,  n.     One  who  imagines.         Bacon. 

lM-A9^'lN~lNGr,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  imagines ; 
a  fancying ;  imagination. 

Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings.  Sliak, 

I-MS'Ob,  n.  \\j.,  an  image.]  {Ent.)  The  last 
and  adult  state  of  insect-life.  Harris, 

;-MAM',  T-MAUM^  or  I'MAN,  n.  A  Mahometan 
priest  or  minister  of  religion.  Ed.  Rev. 

The  leritimate  successor  of  Mahomet,  in  -whom,  in  the- 
ory, the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  Islam 
should  reside,  is  termed  Imam  by  way  of  pre-eminence;  but 
the  Mussulmans  are  not  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the 
character  of  their  dignity,  or  aa  to  those  who  have  rightfully 
borne  it.  Brande. 

,Qgj=  Variously   written    and    pronounced  ;  —  by 
Brande,/-7BaTi'  or  I-mdm' ;  by  Hamilton,  I-mauni' ;  by 
Smart,  I'jnan. 
IM-BALM'  (jm-bam'),  v.  a.     See  Embalm.    Todd. 

IM-BANK',  V.  a.     [i.  IMBANKED  ;  pp.  imbanking, 

IMBANKED.]  To  euclosc  or  defend  With  a  bank ; 

to  embank.  —  See  Embank.  Smart. 

JM-BANK'M^NT,  n.    That  which  is  enclosed  with 

a  bank ;  an  embankment.  Ash. 
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IM-BAn'NJJEED  (-nerd),  a.  Provided  with  ban- 
ners. Pollok. 
IM-BAR'GO,  n.  See  Embaugo.  Todd. 
IM-BARK',  r.  n.  See  Embark.  Todd. 
tlM-BAR'MpNT,  n.  Hinderance.  Tr.  Boccace. 
JM-BAEN',  !■.  a.     To  lay  up  in  a  barn,    [r.] 

A  fair  harvest  .  .  ,  well  in  and  imharned.  Herbert. 

JM-BASE',  r.  u.     See  Embase.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  JM-BASE',  r.  n.     To  sink  in  value.  Hales. 

t  IM-bAs'TARD-Ize,  v.  11..  To  bastardize.  Milton. 
{M-BATI-IE',  V.  a.     To  bathe  all  over. 

Methinlts  a  sovereifjn  and  reviving  joy  must  rusli  into  the 
bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears,  and  the  sweet  odor  of 
the  returning  gospel  inibathe  his  soul  with  tlie  fragrancy 
of  heaven.  Milton. 

JM-BEy'lLE,  or  IM-RJE-cJle'  [im-bes'il  or  i]n-be- 
sSl',  W.  P.  F.  \Vr. ;  Im-be-sei',  S.  K.  Sm. ;  im- 
bSs'il,  J.  E.  Ja. ;  im'be-sit,  R.  \Vb. ;  im'be-sll  or 
im-be-sel',  C],  a.  [L.  imbecilUs  (as  some  think 
from  in  and  baeilluni^  as  needing  a  staff;  or  in 
and  vaeillo,  as  tottering.  Levereft)  :  —  It.  im- 
becille  ;  Sp.  imbecil ;  Fr.  imbecile.']  "Wanting 
strength  of  mind  or  of  body ;  weak ;  feeble  ; 
impotent ;  infirm ;  decrepit.  Barroio. 

.8®=* "  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Asli,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  En- 
tick  accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  as  in  the 
Latin  imbecillis  ;  but  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  on 
the  last,  as  in  the  French  imbdcile.  The  latter  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  more  fashionable,  but  the  former 
more  analogical."  Walker. 

tIM-BEC'ILE,  or  IM-Bf-CtLE',  V.  a.     To  render 

imbecile  ;  to  wealten.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Im-B5-CJle',  n.     A  feeble  person  ;  a  simpleton. 

The  aristocratic  imbeciles  drove  Pitt  from  office.    Ec.  Rev. 

1M-B^,-CIL'I-TATE,  u.  u.  To  weaken;  to  en- 
feeble,    [r.]  Wilson. 

Im-B;P-CIL'I-TY,  m.  {1,.  imbecilHtas -,  It.imbecil- 
lita ;  Sp.  imbccilidad  ;  Fr.  imbf^cilliCe.']  "Weak- 
ness of  mind  or  of  body  ;  feebleness  ;  debility  ; 
infirmity. 

Strength  would  be  lord  of  imbecilitv. 

And  tlxe  rude  son  would  strike  his  father  dead.  Shak. 
Tt*tbecilitj/is  aweakuess  of  the  mind  caused  by  the  absence 
or  obliteration  of  natural  or  acquired  ideas.  ...  It  is  fre- 
quently attended  witli  excessive  activity  of  one  or  more  of 
tlie  animal  propensities.  Louoier. 

Syn.  —  See  Debility. 

JM-BED',  V.  a.  To  lay  as  in  a  bed.  —  See  Embed. 

f  IM-B£l'LIC,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  bellicits,  war- 
like ;  belhim,  war.]  Not  warlike  ;  inclined  to 
peace.    "  The  imbellic  peasant."  Junius. 

JM-BENCH'ING,  n.  \in  and  bench.']  A  raised 
work  like  a  bench.  Wright. 

JM-BEZ'ZLE,  V.  a.     See  EMBEZZLE.       Goodman. 

IM-BIBE',  V.  a.  [L.  imhibo ;  in,  in,  and  bibo,  to 
drink ;  It.  imbevere  ;  Sp.  embeber ;  Fr.  imbiber.] 

\i.  IMBIBED;  pp.  IMBIBING,  IMBIBED.] 

1.  To  drink  in ;  to  take  in ;  to  suck  up  ;  to 
absorb  ;  to  swallow  up.  "  The  property  of  im- 
bibing the  redundant  oil."  Fairholt. 

2.  To  receive  or  admit  into  the  mind. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to  put  oif  those  confused  notions 
and  prejudices  it  has  iutbibed  from  custom.  Locke. 

3.  To  imbue  ;  to  saturate,     [r.] 

This  earth,  ijnbibed  witli  more  acid,  becomes  a  metallic 
salt.  JS'eujton. 

IM-BIB'j;r,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  imbibes. 

IM-BI-bI"TION  (-bish'un),  n.  The  act  of  imbib- 
ing ;  the  act  of  drinking  in  or  absorbing.  Bacon. 

JM-BIT'T^R,  v.  a.  \i.  IMBITIEKED  ;  pp.  IMBIT- 
TERING,  IMBITTERBD.] 

1.  To  make  bitter  ;  to  sour.  Swift. 

2.  To  deprive  of  pleasure  ;  to  make  unhappy. 

Is  there  any  thing  that  more  inlbiiters  the  enjoyments  of 
this  life  than  shame?  South. 

3.  To  exasperate ;  to  madden.  Johnson. 
IM-BIT'T^E-^R,  7t.     He  who,  or  that  which,  im- 

bitters.  Johnson. 

IM-BLA'ZON,  V.  u..    See  Emblazon.  Milton. 

JM-B6d'"Y",  «.  a.  To  form  into  a  body;  to  invest 
with  a  body ;  to  embody.  —  See  Embody.  S7mk. 

f  IM-BoIl',  v.  n.  To  move  with  violent  agita- 
tion ;  to  exestuate  ;  to  effervesce.  Spenser. 

IM-BOLD'EN  (-dn),  r.  a.  To  make  bold  ;  to  em- 
bolden.— See  Emboldbn'.  Sioift. 

t  iM-BON'J-TY,  n.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  bonitas, 
goodness.]    \Vant  of  goodness.  Burton. 


jM-BOR'DJR,  V.  a.     [i.  imbordered  ;  pp.  imboe- 

DERING,  IMHOllDERED.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  a  border.'  Milton. 

2.  To  place  on  a  border. 

Among  thick-woven  arborets  and  flowers, 
Inibordercd  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve.       Milton. 

IM-BOSK',  V.  n.  [It.  imboscare.]  To  lie  con- 
cealed, as  in  a  wood,    [r.] 

They  seek  the  dark,  the  bushy,  the  tangled  forest;  they 
would  imbosk.  Milton. 

tJM-BOSK',  !i.  a.  To  conceal ;  to  hide.  Skelton. 
JM-BO§'OM   (-bttz'um),  V.  a.     [in  and  bosom.]    [i. 

IMBOSOMED  ;  pp'.  IMBOSOMING,    IMBOSOMED.] 

1.  To  hold  in  the  bosom ;  to  cover  fondly  with 
the  folds  of  one's  garment.  Milton. 

2.  To  admit  to  the  heart.  Spienser. 

3.  To  surround;  to  enclose. 

Villages  imbosotned  sott  in  trees.  Thomson. 

JM-BOSS',  V.  a.    See  Emboss.  Todd. 

IM-BOUND',  V.  u,.     To  enclose;  to  shut  in.  Shak. 

IM-BOW',  or  IM-BO\^'  [jm-bbu',  S.  W.  E.  Ja.  K. ; 
jm-bo',  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  R.  Wr.],v.  a.  To  arch;  to 
vault.     "  Imbowed  windows."  Bacon. 

IM-BoW^L,  V.  u.     See  Embowel.  Donne. 

IM-BOW'^R,  V.  a.  &  n.  To  place  or  lodge  in  a 
bower  ;  to  embower.  —  See  Embower.  Sandys. 

IM-BOW'MfNT,  m.  Anarch;  a  vault,  [r.]  Bacon. 

IM-b6X',  v.  a.    To  shut  up,  as  in  a  box.  Cotgrave. 

IM-BKAID',  V.  u.     See  Embraid.  Huloet. 

IM-BRAN'GLE,  V.  a.  {in  and  brangle.]  To  en- 
tangle,    [r.]  Hudibras. 

tJM-BEED',  a.    See  Inbred.  Hakewill. 

t  IM-BEBBD',  V.  a.  To  produce.  —  See  Inbreed. 
IM  BRI-C^TE,  I  ^  ["L  imbrico,  imbricatus,  to 
IM'BRJ-CAT-eD,  )  overlap  ;  imbrex,  a  tile.] 

1.  Bent  and  hollowed  like  a  roof  or  gutter- 
tile  ;  indented  with  concavities.  Chambers. 

2.  (Bat.)  Successively  overlapping  one  an- 
other like  tiles  on  a  roof,  as  the  scales  on  the 
cup  of  some  acorns ;  successively  overlapping 
one  another  at  the  margins  with  little  or  no  in- 
volution, as  in  one  arrangement  of  leaves  in 
vernation,  and  of  parts  of  the  flower  in  aestiva- 
tion. Gray. 

IIU-BRI-CA'TIpN,   n.     [Fr.]     The  state  of  bemg 

imbricated;  concave  indentation.  Derliam.. 

IM'BRI-CA-TIVE,  a.     (But.)  Imbricated.     Gray. 

IM-BRO-CA'DO,  n.  Cloth  of  gold  or  of  silver.  Crabb. 

IMBROGLIO  (im-brol'ye-o),  n.  [It.]  A  plot  of  a 
romance  or  a  drama  when  much  perplexed  and 
complicated.  Brande. 

JM-BROVV'N',     V.   a.        \i.    IMBROWNED  ;     pp.     IM- 

BROWNING,  IMBROWNED.]      To  make  brown  ; 
to  darken  ;  to  obscure ;  to  cloud. 

Where  the  unpiereed  shade 
Imbrowned  the  noontide  bowers.  Milton. 

IM-BEUE'  (im-brii'),  «'.  a.  [Gr.  ififffiix'',  to  wet, 
to  soak  ;  L.  imbuo.]  [i.  imbrued  ;  pp.  imbru- 
ing, IMBRUED.] 

1.  To  steep  ;  to  soak ;  to  drench ;  to  saturate. 
a  good  man  chooses  rather  to  pass  by  a  verbal  injury  than 

iinbrue  his  hands  in  blood.  S.  Richardson. 

2.  t  To  distil ;  to  emit.  Spenser. 

IM-BEU'MfNT,  «.     Act  of  imbruing.  Clarke. 

IM-BRUTE',  V.  a.  [It.  abbrutire  ;  Sp.  embrutecer ; 
Fr.  ahrutir.]  \i-  imbruted  ;  pp.  imbbuting, 
IMBRUTED.]  To  degrade  to  brutality ;  to  brutify. 

This  essence  to  incarnate  and  inihrute.  Milton. 

IM-BEtJTE',  V.  n.     To  sink  down  to  brutality. 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies  and  irnbrutes.  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being.  Milton. 

!M-BRI?TE'I\h;NT,  n.  The  act  of  making  bru- 
tish,    [r.]  Sir  E.  Brydges. 

IM-BIJE'  (im-bu'),  r.  a.     [L.  imbuo  ;  Sp.  imbuir.] 

\i.   IMBUED  ;  J}p.   IMBUING,  IMBUED.] 

1.  To  tinge  deeply ;  to  soak  with  any  liquor 
or  dye  ;  to  dye. 

Clothes .  . .  imbited  with  black  cannot  afterwards  be  dyed 
into  lighter  colors.  Boyle. 

2.  To  cause  to  imbibe.  "Those  that  are 
deeply  imbv.ed  with  other  principles."      Digby. 

f  IM-BUESE',  v.  fit.  [See  Bourse.]  To  stock  with 
money  ;  to  emburse.  Sherwood. 

t  IM-BUESE'Mf,NT,  n.  The  act  of  imbursing  :  — 
money  laid  up.  Ash. 


JM-BU'TION,  71.    The  act  of  imbuing.    [E.]    Lee. 

IM-I-TA-BIL's-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  imitable  ;  possibility  of  imitation ;  im- 
itableness.  Norris. 

IM'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  imitabilis ;  It.  imitabile ; 
Sp.  iS;  Fr.  imitable.] 

1.  That  may  be  imitated ;  within  reach  of  im- 
itation ;  capable  of  being  copied. 

The  characters  of  men  placed  in  lower  stations  of  life  are 
more  useful,  as  being  imitable  by  greater  numbers.  Atterbury. 

2.  "Worthy  of  being  imitated;  deserving  of 
imitation  ;  deserving  to  be  copied. 

As  acts  of  Parliament  are  not  regarded  by  most  imit-able 
writers,  I  account  tlie  relation  of  them  improper  for  history. 

Uaj/waril. 

IM'.I-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  the  state 

of  being  imitable  ;  imitability.  Ash. 

liM'i-TATE,   V.  a.     [L.  imitor,  imitatns ;  It.  imi- 

tare  ;   Sp.  imitar ;  Fr.  imiter.]     [i.  imitated  ; 

pp.  imitating,  imitated.] 

1.  To  follow  the  way,  manner,  or  action  of; 
to  copy  ;  to  pattern  ;  to  mimic  ;  to  ape. 

I  have  thought  that  some  of  Natilre'B  journeymen  had 
made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity 
so  aboininably.  Shak. 

Man  not  only  imitatef  his  fellow-creatures,  but  tries  to 
copy  Nature  in  all  her  departments.  Fhming. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  copy  or  resemble. 
Children  . . .  imitate  sounds  which  they  hear  before  their 

voice  is  able  to  do  so.  Fleming. 

3.  To  counterfeit.  "  Imitated  stileii."  Dryden. 

4.  To  copy,  as  the  course  of  a  composition, 
by  using  parallel  images  and  examples. 

Forshamel    What!  imi(ate  an  ode?  Gay. 

Syn.  —  See  Follow. 

IM-I-TA'TION,  ».  [L.  imitatio ;  It.  imitazione  ; 
Sp.  imitacion ;  Fr.  imitation.] 

1.  The  act  of  imitating,  copying,  or  following 
in  manner  or  in  form. 

Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery.  Colton. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by  imitating;  a 
copy.     "  True  imitations  of  nature."    Dryden. 

3.  {Mus.)  The  repetition  of  essentially  the 
same  melodic  idea,  on  different  degrees  of  the 
scale,  by  different  parts  or  voices  in  a  poly- 
phonic composition.  Dwight. 

4.  {Rhet.)  A  method  of  translating,  looser 
than  a  paraphrase,  in  which  modern  examples 
and  illustrations  are  used  for  ancient,  or  do- 
mestic for  foreign.  Dryden. 

IM-!-TA'TION-AL,  u.  Relating  to  imitation  ;  re- 
sembling.'  [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

lM'I-TA-TI"VE,  a.  [L.  imitatiiMs ;  It.  §  Sp.  imi- 
tativo  ',  Fr.  iviitatvf.] 

1.  That  imitates ;  inclined  to  imitate  or  copy. 
"Man  is  an  imitative  being."  Bitrney. 

2.  Aiming  at  imitation  :  striving  to  resemble. 
"  Painting  is  an  imitative  art."  Johnson. 

3.  Formed  after  a  model  or  pattern. 

This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace, 

Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace.  Dryden. 

Imitative  Tnu^c,  music  which  is  particularly  expres- 
sive, either  of  the  internal  feelings  and  states  of  the 
mind,  or  of  the  objects  and  occurrences  of  the  external 
world.  Warner. 

iM'I-TA-TI"VE,  n.   A  verb  which  expresses  imita- 
tion or  likeness.  Crabb. 
iM'I-TA-TIVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  imitative  manner. 

IM'I-TA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
imitative.  Martineau. 

Im'I-TA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  imitates  or  copies. 

IM'5-TA-TOR-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  an  imitator. 

IM'J-TA-TR(;ss,  «.    She  who  imitates.  Coleridge. 

IM'I-TA-TEIX,  n.     [L.]     An  imitatress.         Ash. 

IM-MAC'n-EATE,  a.  [L.  immaculatus ;  in,  priv., 
and  macula^  a  spot ;  It.  immacolato  ;  Sp.  inma- 
culado.] 

1.  Free  from  spot,  stain,  or  defect ;  spotless. 
"  A  saint-like  and  immaculate  prince."  Bacon, 

2.  Pure  ;  limpid  ;  clear. 

Thou  clear,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain.  Shak. 

Immaculate  conception,  (Eccl.)  the  doctrine  that  the 

Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  and  born  immaculate,  or 

without  original  sin:  —  a  Roman  Catholic  festival 

held  on  the  8th  of  December.  Hook. 

IM-MAC'U-LATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  immaculate 
manner ;  without  blemish  ;  spotlessly ;  purely. 

IM-MAO'p-LATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
immaculate  ;  purity ;  innocence.        Mountagu. 
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JM-MAILED'  (-mald'),«.  "Wearing mail  or  armor; 

clad  in  mail.  Browne. 

SM-mAl'L^-A-BLE,  lu.  Not  malleable.i2ic/ta?-rfsoH. 

JM-MAN'A-CLE,r.  a.  \in  and  manacle.']  To  fet- 
ter ;  to  manacle  ;  to  shackle  ;  to 'enchain. 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind, 
"With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  immanaclecL  Milton. 

IM-MA-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  «n,  in,  and  mano,  to 
flow.]     A  flowing  in  ;  inherency,     [k..]       Good. 

JM-MANE',  o.  [Ij.immanisi  It.  iwmane.]  Inhu- 
man ;  cruel ;  barbarous  ;  vast ;  excessive  ;  mon- 
strous.    "jTmmone  cruelties."     [n.]      Sheldon. 

IM-MANE'LY,  ad.  Monstrously  ;  cruelly.  Milton, 

IM'MA-NEIVCE,  n.  Quality  of  being  immanent; 
internal  dwelling  ;  inherence,     [r.]     Bib.  Rep. 

Im'MA-NEN-CY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  imma- 
nent ;  immanence,     [ii.]  Pcai'son. 

IM'MA-NENT,  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  maneo,  ')nanens, 
to  abide  ;  immanens ;  Fr.  imma7ient.]  That  re- 
mains within  ;  inherent ;  internal ;  intrinsic. 

Logicians  distinguish  two  kinds  of  operations  of  the  mind 
—  the  first  Itind  produces  no  effect  without  the  mind;  the 
last  does.  The  first  they  call  immanent  acts,  the  second  tran- 
sitive.—Conceiving,  as  well  aa  projecting  or  resolving,  are 
what  the  schoolmen  called  immanent  acta  of  the  mind,  which 
produce  nothing  beyond  themselves.  But  painting  is  a  tran- 
sitive act,  which  produces  an  effect  distinct  from  the  opera- 
tion, and  this  effect  Is  the  picture.  Jieid. 

flM-MAN'I-FEST,  a.     Not  manifest.        Browne. 

JM-MAN'I-TY,  n.  {L.immanitas.']  Inhumanity; 
barbarity;  cruelty;  enormity,     [r.]  tShak. 

tlM-MAR-CES'CI-BLE,  a.  '  [L.  ^^^,  priv.,  amdmar- 
cescOy  to  fade.]  Unfading;  perennial.  Bp.  Hall. 

JM-MAR'^J-NATE,  7i.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  margo, 
mar^im'5,  a  margin.]  {Bot.)  Destitute  of  a  rim 
or  border.  Gray. 

IM-MAR'TIAL,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  martial.']  Not 
warlike  ;  unnjartial.     [it.]  Chapman. 

]M-mAsk',  v.  to.     To  cover  ;  to  mask.  Skak. 

t  IM-MAtCH'A-BLE,  u,.  That  cannot  be  matched ; 

unmatchable.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

IM-MA-TE'RI-AL,  a.      [It.  immateriale ;  Sp.  in- 

m,ateHal;  Fr.itnmat&iel.  —  See  Material.] 

1,  Not  consisting  of  matter ;  not  possessing 
the  properties  of  matter  ;  not  material ;  incor- 
poreal ;  void  of  matter ;  spiritual. 

Angels  are  spirits,  immaterial  and  intellectual.        Hooker. 

2.  Unimportant ;  without  weight ;  insignifi- 
cant ;  of  no  particular  consequence. 

Syn.  —  See  Incorporeal. 

IM-MA-TE'RJ-AL-i^M,  n.  [It.  imm.aterialismo  ; 
Fr.  immaterialisme.]  The  doctrine  '  (of  Bp. 
Berkeley)  that  there  is  no  material  substance, 
and  that  all  being  may  be  reduced  to  mind,  and 
ideas  in  the  mind;  spiritualism; — the  con- 
verse of  jnaterialism,.  Fleming. 

iM-MA-TE'RI-AL-iST,  n.  [It.  immaterialista  ; 
Sp.  inmatenalista  ;  Fr.  immaterialiste.]  A  be- 
liever in  immateriality.  Swift. 

IM-MA-TE-RI-Al'I-TY,  n.  [It.  immaterialita  ; 
Sp.  inmaterialidad ;  Fr.  inimatei'ialite.]  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  immaterial ;  dis- 
tinctness from  matter  ;  incorporeity  ;  spiritual- 
ity ;  immaterialness. 

Jmrnaterialit;/  is  predicated  of  mind,  to  denote  that,  as  a 
substance,  it  is  diflferent  from  matter.  Spirituality  is  the  pos- 
itive expression  of  the  same  idea.  Fleming. 

IM-MA-TE'RI-AL-iZE,  V.  u.  To  make  incorpo- 
real; to  divest  of  matter.  Milman. 

IM-MA-TE'RI-AL-TZED  (-Izd),  p.  u.  Incorporeal. 
"  Immaterialized  spirits."  Glanville. 

iiVt-MA-TE'Ri-AL-LY,  a(^.  In  an  immaterial  man- 
ner. 

IM-MA-TE'RI-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  immaterial ;  immateriality. 

f  IM-MA-TE'RI-ATE,  a.  Incorporeal;  immate- 
rial.    "  Incorporeal  and  immateriate."    Bacon. 

IM-MA-TURE',  a.  [L.  immaturus  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
matunts,  ripe  ;  It.  immature  ;  Sp.  inmatiero.] 

1.  Not  mature  ;  not  ripe ;  crude.  Dr.  Jackson. 

2.  Not  arrived  at  completion ;  not  perfect  ; 
imperfect.     "  Immature  counsel."  Bacon. 

3.  Hasty;  early;  premature.  "Prince  Hen- 
ry's immature  death."  Burton. 

IM-MA-TURED'  (-turd'),  a.  Not  matured  ;  imma- 
ture"; unripe;  not  perfected.  Jour,  Sci. 


IM-MA-TURE'LY,  ad.     Too  soon  ;  too  early  ;  be- 
fore ripeness.  Dryden. 
fM-MA-TURE'N?SS,  n.     Immaturity.  Boyle. 

IM-MA-TU'RI-TY,  n.  [L.  immaturitas  ;  It.  im- 
maturita  ;  Fr.  im^matiiritd.']  The  state  of  being 
immature;  unripeness  ;  incompleteness  ;  crude- 
ness  ;  greenness.  "  An  immaturity  of  age  and 
judgment."  Glanville. 

t  iM-Mjp-A-BIL'l-TY,  ?i.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  meo, 
to  pass.]     Want  of  power  to  pass.     Arbuthnot. 

II  IM-MfiA^'U-RA-BLE  (im-m6zh'u-rH'l),  «■  \in, 
priv.,  and  measurable.]  That  cannot  be  meas- 
ured ;  immense  ;  indefinitely  extensive.  "  An 
"hei^t  im,measur  able  J"  Hooker.  *' The  vast,  zm- 
measurable  abyss."  "  hnmeasurable  strength." 
Milton.     "  Immeasurable  depths."     Addison. 

||IM-MEA§'U-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  immeasurable ;  immensity. 

II  IM-MEA^'U-RA-BLY,  ad.     Beyond  measure. 

lltiM-MEAS'URED  (iin-mezh'urd),  a.  Unmeas- 
ured.    "Their  immcasui^ed  rights."        Spenser. 

IM-M?-£)HAN'I-CAI-,  a.  [m,  priv.,  and  mechani- 
cal.]    Not  mechanical.  Cheyne. 

iM-iM5-€HAN'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  Not  in  a  mechani- 
cal manner.  Craig. 

II  IM-ME'DI- A-CY,  n.  Immediate  power  ;  absence 
of  a  second  cause,     [r.]  Shak. 

II  JM-ME'DI-ATE  [lm-me'di-9t,  P.  J.  Sm.  ;  iin-nie'- 
Ay^t,S.  E.'F.K.\  im-me'de-at,  Ja.\  iin-me'de-^t 
or  im-me'je-at,  W.],  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  medius, 
the  midst ;  It.  immediato ;  Sp.  i?imediato ;  Fr. 
immediat.] 

1.  Having  nothing  intervening,  either  as  to 
place,  time,  or  action  ;  direct ;  proximate.  "  The 
ewmef^m^e  causes  of  the  deluge."  Burnet.  "The 
immediate  heir  of  England."    Shak. 

2.  Not  acting  by  second  causes.  "  The  im- 
mediate wMl  of  God."  Abbot. 

3.  Instantaneous  ;  as,  "  Immediate  relief." 
Syn.  — See  Immediately. 

II  IM-ME'DI-ATE-LY,  ad.  1.  Without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other  cause  or  event ;  —  opposed 
to  mediately.  Addison. 

2.  Instantly;  directly;  without  delay ;  forth- 
with ;  just  now. 

Syn.  —  Immediately  implies  witliout  any  interposi- 
tion of  otlier  occupation  ;  instantly  or  instantaneously, 
in  an  instant,  or  witJiout  any  intervention  of  time  ; 
directly,  without  any  diversion  of  attention.  The 
course  of  proceeding  is  direct,  the  consequences  imme- 
diate, and  the  effects  instantaneous. 

II  IM-ME'DI- ATE-NESS,  n.  1.  State  of  being  im- 
mediate; presence  with  regard  to  time.  Jo/mson. 
2.  Exemption  from  second  or  intervening 
causes  ;  immediacy.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  iM-ME'DI-AT-f§M,  7t.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
mediate.   '  D.  Stewart. 

IM-MED'I-CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  iiwinedicabilis ;  in, 
priv.,  and  medicahilis,  medicable  ;  It.  itnmedi- 
cabile.]  That  cannot  be  cured  ;  incurable. 
"  Wounds  imTnedicable."  Milton. 

IM-M^-LO'DI-OUS,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  melodious.] 
Not  melodious  ;  unmelodious.  Di^mmond. 

IM-MEM'0-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  immemorahilis ;  in, 
priv.,  and  manor abilis,  memorable  ;  It.  imme- 
morabile\  VT.immpmorablc]  Not  memorable  ; 
not  worth  remembering.  Bullokar. 

rM-M;p-MO'RJ-AL,  a.     \in,  priv.,  and  memorial.] 

1.  That  commenced  or  existed  beyond  the  time 
of  memory  ;  that  cannot  be  remembered;  past 
the  time  of  memory.  ^*  Immemorial  usage." 
Hale.     "  Imme7norial  practice."    South. 

2.  {Bng.  Law.)  Further  back  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Blackstone. 

iM-M?-MO'R|-AL-LY,  ad.     Beyond  memory. 

jM-MENSE',  a.  [L.  immensus  ;  zn,priv.,  and  me- 
tier, mensus,  to  measure  ;  Fr.  immense.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  measured  or  limited ;  im- 
measurable ;  unlimited;  unbounded;  infinite. 

We  speak  ...  of  God  as  of  an  im.me)]f-e  being.  Grew. 

2.  Very  great;  vast;  enormous;  huge. 

Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 
With  him  I  flew,  and  underneath  beheld 
The  earth  outstretched  immense.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Enormous. 
JM-MENSE'LY,  ad.    Without  measure  or  limits. 


JM-MENSE'N^SS,  n.  Unbounded  greatness  ;  im- 
measurableness ;  immensity.  More. 

|M-MEN'Sr-TY,  n.  [L,  immensitas ;  It.  immen- 
sita ;  Sp.  inmensidad ;  Fr.  immensite.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  immense ;  unlimited 
extent;  infinity;  immenseness;  boundlessness. 

B>;  the  power  we  find  in  ourselves  of  repeating  as  often  as 
we  will  anyideaof  space,  we  get  the  idea.  oi'immensHi/.  Locke. 

2.  Vastness;  hugeness;  great  extent. 

II  IM-M^NS-U-RA-BIL'I-TY,  /(..  Impossibility  to 
be  measured.  '  Bailey. 

II  IM-MENS'y-RA-BLE  (jm-mens'yu-r^-bl)  [im- 
men'shii-r^-bl,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  ;  im-inens'yur-9-bl, 
-JC. ;  im-men'su-r^-bl,  Wr.],  a.  [L.  m,  priv.,  and 
tnensurabilis,  measurable ;  It.  imm,ensurabile ; 
Sp.  inmensurable ;  Fr.  immensurable.]  That 
cannot  be  measured ;  immense.         Macartney, 

II  IM-MENS'U-RATE,  tt.  Unmeasured.  Mountagu. 

JM-MER^E',  V.  a.  [L.  immergo ;  in,  in,  and  mergOy 
to  plunge  ;  It.immei-gere.]  [?'.  immerged  ;/?/!. 
IMMERGING,  iMMERGED.]  To  put  Under  water ; 
to  plunge  into  a  fluid;  to  immerse  ;  to  dip  ;  to 
submerge.  Johnson. 

t  IM-MER'IT,  n.  [L.  immerito,  to  be  undeserving 
of.]     Want  of  desert ;  demerit.  Suckling. 

flM-MER'jT-^D,  «.     Unmerited.         K.  Charles. 

tlM-MEE'lT-OtJS,  a.  Having  no  merit;  of  no 
value.  '*  Imtneritous  and  undeserving  dis- 
course.'' Milton. 

IM-MER'SA-BLE,  a.     1.  [L.  immersdbilis.]     That 
cannot  be  merged  or  drowned. 
2.  That  may  be  immersed.  Blount. 

JM-MERSE',  V.  a.     [L.  immergo,  immersus.  —  See 

ImMEROE.]       \i.    IMMERSED  ;     pp.    IMMERSING, 
IMMERSED.] 

1.  To  put  under  water  or  other  fluid  ;  to  plunge 
into  ;  to  immerge  ;  to  overwhelm ;  to  Ai^.Wai'ton. 

2.  To  cover  or  hide,  as  by  immerging.  *'  7m- 
mersed  within  the  wood."  Dryden. 

3.  To  involve.  "Deeply  itmnersed  in  the 
enjoyments  of  this  [life]."  Atterbury. 

tIM-MERSE',  a.  Buried ;  covered ;  hid.  "Things 
immerse  in  matter."  Bacon. 

IM-MERSED' (-merst'),^.  a.  {Bot.)  Growing  whol- 
ly under  water.  Gray. 

IM-MER'SION,  n.  [L.  hnmersio ;  in,  in,  and merp'o, 
mersus,  to  dip  ;  It.  itnmersione ;  Sp.  inmersion.] 

1.  The  act  of  immersing,  or  the  state  of  being 
immersed. 

Achilles's  mother  is  said  to  have  dipped  hiip,  when  he  was 
a  child,  in  the  River  Styx,  which  made  him  invulnerable  all 
over,  excepting  that  part  which  the  mother,  held  in  her  hand 
duiing  this  immersion.  Addison. 

2.  The  state  of  being  involved;  an  over- 
whelming ;  a  submersion.  "  An  immet'sion  in 
the  affairs  of  life."  Atterbury. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  disappearance  of  any  celes- 
tial body  behind  another,  or  in  its  shadow :  — 
opposed  to  Emersion.  Brande. 

IM-MER'SION-iST,  n.  {Theol.)  One  who  adheres 
to  immersion  in  baptism.  Hinton. 

IM-MESH',  V.  a.  To  entangle  in  the  meshes  of 
a  net ;  to  insnare.  Goldsmith. 

IM-M^l-THOD'T-CAL,  a.     [in,  priv.,  and  methodi- 
cal.]    Wanting  method    or   order ;    confused  ; 
unsystematic;  irregular;  unmethodical;  desul- 
tory.    "An  immethodical  author."        Addison. 
Syn.  —  See  Irregular. 

IM-Mg-THOD'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  Without  method; 
without  order.  Johnson. 

IM-Mjp-THOD'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing immethodical;  want  of  method  or  order; 
confusion.  Boyle. 

iM-METU'OD-IZE,  v.  u.  To  render  immethodical ; 
to  make  disorderly.  Qu.  Rev. 

JM-MEW',  V.  u.     See  Emmew. 

IM'MI-GRANT,  n.  [It.  immigrante ;  Fr.  immi- 
grant.] One  who  immigrates  or  removes  into 
a  country  with  the  intention  of  fixing  his  resi- 
dence there  ;  one  who  arrives  in  a  country  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  ;  —  opposed  to  emi- 
grant. Mc  Culloch. 

il\['MI-GRATE,  i^. /t.     [L.  immigro,  inhtnigratus  \ 
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irij  into,  and  migro,  to  migrate ;  It.  immigrare  ; 
Sp.  emigrar  ;  Fr.  immigrer.]   \i.  immigrated  ; 

pp.     IMMIGRATING,     IMMIGRATED.]       To    enter 

into  a  country  in  order  to  dwell  in  it.  Cockeram. 

liM-  MI-GRA'TrON",  n.  [It.  immigrazione  ;  Fr.  im- 
migratio7i.']  The  act  of  immigrating  ;  an  enter- 
ing or  passing  into  a  place  with  the  intention 
of  residing  in  it.  Wartouy  1774. 

ij®=  "  These  words  [to  immifrrate,  immigration^  and 
immigrant]  were  first  used  in  this  country,!  believe," 
says  Mr.  Pickering,  ''  by  Dr.  Belknap,  in  his  History 
of  New  Hampshire."  Dr.  Belknap  remarks  that 
"  the  verb  to  immigrate,  and  the  nouns  immigrant  and 
immigration^  arc  used  witliout  scruple  in  some  parts 
of  this  volume  ; "  though  he  says,  with  respect  to 
their  use,  that  it  is  a  "  deviation  from  the  strict  letter 
of  the  English  dictionaries."  But  the  verb  to  immi- 
grate is  found  in  the  old  English  dictionaries  of  Cock- 
eram and  Bailey,  and  in  several  later  English  diction- 
aries ;  and  the  three  words  have  now  the  sanction  of 
good  English  writers. 

IM'MI-NENCE,  n.  [It.  imminenza ;  Fr.  immi- 
jience.]  Ill  impending  ;  near  danger,  [r.]  Shak. 

Im'MI-NENT,  a.  [L.  immineo,  imminens,  to  hang 
over,  to  impend  ;  m,  in,  and  ?ninor,  to  threaten  ; 
It.  immmente ;  Sp.  inminente ;  Fr.  imminent.'] 
Threatening  closely  ;  ready  to  fall  upon  ;  im- 
pending ;  near  at  hand.  "  Judgments  immi- 
nent.'^    Milton.     *'  Immi7ient  danger."     Pope. 


Three  times  to-day 
You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. 


Shale. 


Syn. —  Imminent,  impending,  and  threatening  are 
all  applied  to  some  evil  that  is  very  near  ;  and  of  these 
terms  imminent  is  the  strongest.  Imminent  danger  is 
80  near  that  it  can  hardly  be  escaped  by  any  exertion  ; 
of  impending  danger  one  may  be  warned  of  so  as  to 
escape  it ;  a  threatening  evil  or  danger  gives  intima- 
tions of  its  approach. 

JM-MIN'GLE,  V.  a.     \in  and  mingle.1     \i.  immin- 

GLED  ;  j:323.  IMMINGLING,  IMMINGLED.]    To  min- 
gle ;  to  mix ;  to  commingle. 

This  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  miod. 

Where  purity  and  peace  immingle  cliarms.     Thomson. 

IM-MJ-NU'TION,  n.  [L.  imminutio ;  It.  im?ni- 
nuzione.']  Diminution;  decrease,  [r.]  Bp.Cosin. 

IM-MIS-CI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  immiscibilit^.']  In- 
capability of  being  mixed,     [r.]  Johnson. 

IM-MIS'C|-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  inmiscible  ;  Fr.  immisci- 
ble.]    That  cannot  be  mixed.        S.  Richardson. 

IM-MIS'SION  (im-mish'un),  n.  [L.  immissio  ;  It. 
immissione ;  Fr.  iminission,]  The  act  of  sending 
in  ;  injection. ;  —  contrary  to  emission.  Bp.  Hall. 

jM-MIT',  V.  a.  [L.  immitio  ;  in,  in,  and  mitto,  to 
send.]     To  send  in  ;  to  inject,    [r.]     Greeiihill. 

IM-MTT'I-GA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  mitigated  ; 
not  to  be  softened.  "  These  immitigable,  these 
iron-hearted  men."  Harris. 

IM-MIT'I-GA-BLY,  ad.     Without  mitigation. 

JM-Mix',  V.  u,.    [in  and  mix.]    To  mingle  ;  to  mix. 

Samson,  wltli  these  immiicerf,  inevitably 

Pulled  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself.       Milton. 

IM-MIX'A-BLE,  a.  Impossible  to  be  mingled; 
immiscible,     [r.]  Wilkins. 

IM-MIXED'  (ira-mikst'))  "•  1-  Unmixed.  Herbert. 
2.  [p.  from  im,niix.]     Mixed  ;  mingled. 

XM-M[XT'yRE  (-yur),  n.  Freedom  from  mixture. 
"  Simplicity  and  immixture.^'  Mountagit. 

t  IM-M6b'ILE,  a.     Immovable.  Howitt. 

IM-MO-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  immobilitas  ;  immobilis, 
immovable ;  in,  priv.,  and  tnobilis,  movable ; 
moveo,  to  move  ;  It.  immobilitci ;  Sp.  inmobili- 
dad;  Fr.  i?nmobiUte.]  Unmovableness ;  want 
of  motion ;  resistance  to  motion.        Arbuthnot. 

flM-MO'BLE,  w.     Immovable.  Joye. 

t  iM-MOD'jpR-A-CY,  n.     Excess.  Browne. 

IM-MOD'^R-ATE,  a.  [L.  immoderatus  ;  in,  priv., 
and  moderatus,  moderate  ;  It.  im?noderato  ;  Sp. 
inmoderado.]  Not  moderate  ;  excessive  ;  ex- 
ceeding the  due  mean ;  unreasonable ;  extrava- 
gant; inordinate. 

One  means,  very  effectual  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
is  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind,  not  afflicted  with  violent  pas- 
sions or  distracted  with,  immoderate  cares.  £ay. 

Syn.  —  See  Excessive. 
IM-m6d'.5:R-ATE-LT,  ad.   In  an  excessive  degree. 
JM-M6d'^R-ATE-NESS,  71.   Want  of  moderation. 
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iM-MOD-jpR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  immoderatio.]  Want 
of  moderation  ;  immoderateness.  Balky. 

Im-MOD'UST,  a.  [L.  immodestus  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
modestus,  modest ;  from  modus,  measure ;  It. 
immodeslo  ;  Sp.  tnmodesto ;  Fr.  iminodeste.] 

1.  Exceeding  due  measure  ;  unreasonable ; 
exorbitant ;  arrogant ;  impudent.  Johnson. 

2.  Wanting  modesty,  chastity,  or  shame;  in- 
decent ;  indelicate  ;  unchaste ;  impure ;  obscene. 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence; 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.  Fope. 

Immodest  deeds  you  hinder  to  be  wrouglit, 
But  we  proscribe  the  least  immodest  tliought.      Vryden. 
S3m.  —  See  Indecent. 

iM-MOD'?ST-LY,  ad.     In  an  immodest  manner. 

IM-MOD'jpS-TY,  n.  [L.  §  It.  immodestia ;  Sp.  m- 
modestia ;  Fr.  immodestie.'] 

1.  Want  of  delicacy ;  arrogance  ;  impudence. 
I  am  therefore  led  into  an  immodesty  of  proclaiming  an- 
other work.  Wotton. 

2.  Want  of  modesty,  chastity,  or  shame ;  in- 
decency ;  obscenity.  Pope. 

IM'MO-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  immolo,  immolntus  ;  in, 
upon,  and  mola,  meal  mixed  with  salt,  which 
was  sprinkled  on  the  victim's  head ;  It.  immo- 
lare ;  Sp.  inmolar ;  Fr.  immoler.']  \i.  immo- 
lated ;  pp.  IMMOLATING,  IMMOLATED.] 

1.  To  kill  in  sacrifice  ;  to  sacrifice. 
Whether  Clirist  be  daily  immolated,  or  only  once. 

£p.  Gardner. 

2.  To  offer  up,  as  in  sacrifice. 

Now  immolate  the  tongues,  and  mix  the  wine 

Sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  powers  divine.  Pope. 

IM-MO-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  immolatio  ;  It.  immola- 
zione  ;  Sp.  inmol-acion  ;   Fr.  immolotion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  immolating,  or  killing  in  sacri- 
fice.    "  The  immolation  of  Isaac."         Browne. 

2.  A  sacrifice  offered.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IM'MO-LA-TOR,  re.     [L.]     One  who  immolates. 

tlM-MO'M^NT,  a.  Trifling;  of  no  importance. 
"  Immoment  toys."  Shak. 

iM-MO-MENT'oyS,  a.     Unimportant.       Seward. 

IM-M6r'AL,  a.  [It.  immorale  ;  Sp.  inmoral ;  Fr. 
immoral.']  Contrary  to  morality  ;  not  moral ; 
vicious  ;  Avicked ;  unjust ;  dishonest. 

A  flatterer  of  vice  ia  an  immoral  man.  Johnson. 

Desertion  of  a  calumniated  friend  is  an  immoral  action. 

Johnson. 

1M-M0-RAL'I-TY,  re.  [It.  immoralith ;  Sp.  inmo- 
ralidad ;  Fr.  ifnmoi'alit^.']  The  quality  of  being 
immoral ;  want  of  virtue  ;  contrariety  to  moral- 
ity ;  vice  ;  dishonesty  ;  depravity. 

IM-M6r'AL-LY,  arf.  In  an  immoral  manner.  Ash. 

t  IM-MO-Rl^'jpR-OUS,  a.  [Low  L.  immoriqerus.'] 
Rude  ;  uncivil :  —  disobedient.  Stackhouse. 

t lM-MO-RI9'|R-OyS-NESS,  ».  Rudeness;  in- 
civility ;  —  disobedience.  '  Bp.  Taylor. 

IM-MOR'TAL,  a.  [L.  immortalis  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
niortalis,  mortal ;  It.  immortale ;  Sp.  inmortal ; 
Fr.  imniortel.'] 

1.  Not  mortal ;  that  can  never  die  ;  exempt 
from  death  ;  deathless  ;  undying ;  imperishable. 

The  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible.  1  Tim.  i.  17. 

2.  Pertaining  to  immortality  or  to  immortal 
beings.     "  A  quick,  immortal  change."   Milton. 

The  cherubic  host,  in  thousand  choirs, 

Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires.     Milton. 

3.  Lasting  or  enduring  for  ever  ;  everlasting; 
never-ending  ;  perpetual ;  endless  ;  eternal. 

Give  me  my  robe;  put  on  my  crown:  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.  Shak. 

4.  Not  liable  to  perish  while  the  world  lasts. 

Storied  of  old  in  high,  immortal  verse.  Milton. 

Wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse.  Wordsworth. 

IM-MOR'TAL,  re.  One  who  never  dies.  "  Among 
the  immortals."  Waller, 

IM-MOE-TAL'!-TY,  re.  [L.  immortalitas  ;  Xt.  im- 
mortality ;  Sp.  inmortalidad  ;  Fr.  immortalite.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  immortal ;  exemption 
from  death ;  endless  life  ;  perpetuity  of  exist- 
ence. 

This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mor- 
tal must  put  on  immortality.  I  Cor.  xv.  53. 

2.  Exemption  from  oblivion.  Johnson. 

IM-MOR-TAL-I-ZA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  immor- 
talizing. Cotfjrave. 
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IM-MOR'TAL-IZE,  v.  a.  [It.  immortalizzare  ;  Sp. 
innioHalizar ;  Fr.  immortaliser.']  \i,  immor- 
talized ;  pp.  IMMOUTALIZINO,  IMMORTAL- 
IZED.] 

1.  To  make  immortal ;  to  exempt  from  death. 
"  Immortalizing  iheir  yery  bodies."    liallywell. 

2.  To  perpetuate  in  the  memory  of  mankind. 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortalized.     Shak. 

IM-MOR'TAL-IZE,  D.re.  To  become  immortal,  [r.] 


Fix  the  year  preciae 
When  British  barda  began  to  immortalize. 


Pope. 


IM-MOR'TAL-IZED  (-Izd),  p.  a.     Made  immortfl. 

IM-M6R'TAL-LY,  ad.  With  exemption  from  death. 

iM-MOR-TI-FI-CA'TION,  re.  [It.  immortifica- 
zione;  Sp.  inmortificaoion;  Fi.  immortification.J 
Want  of  mortification.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  IM-MOULD',  V.  a.    To  mould ;  to  form.  Fletcher. 

IM-MOV-A-BIL'I-TY,  re.     Imraovableness.    Todd. 

IM-m6v'A-BLE,  a.     [Sp.  inmovable.'] 

1.  That  cannot  be  moved ;  iirm ;  fixed ;  move- 
less ;  irremovable.  "An  immovable  base  to 
place  his  engine  upon."  Browne. 

2.  Steadfast;  unshaken  ;  unaffected.  Dryden. 

3.  {Law.)  Not  liable  to  be  removed  ;  real. 

There  are  things  immovable  by  their  nature,  others  by  their 
destination,  and  others  by  the  objects  to  which  tliey  are 
applied.  Bouvier. 

IM-MOV'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
immovable ;  fixedness  ;  steadfastness.         Ash. 

lM-M6v'A-BLE§f  re.  {Law.)  Goods  or  things 
that  are  immovable.  Bcmvier. 

IM-m6v'A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  state  not  to  be  moved. 

t  IM-MUND',  a.  [L.  immundus.']  Unclean.  Burton. 

t  IM-MUN-Dig't-TY,  re.  [L.  immimditia.']  Un- 
cleanness ;  impurity.  W.  Mountayu. 

IM-MU'NI-TY,  re.  [L.  immunitas^,  in,  priv.,  and 
munus,  office,  duty  ;  It.  iin?nunita ;  Sp.  inmtini- 
dad ;  Fr.  immitniU."] 

1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  serving  in  an 
office,  or  from  performing  duties  required  of 
others  ;  privilege ;  prerogative. 

All  nations  all  immunities  will  give 

To  make  you  theirs,  where'er  you  please  to  live.    Dryden. 
The  rights  and  immunities  of  the  clergy.  Sljrat. 

2.  Freedom;  exemption.  '^Immunity  from 
venomous  creatures."  Browne.  *^  Immunity 
from  errors."     Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Privilese. 

IM-MURE',  V.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  mums,  a  wall ; 
Nor.  Fr.  emmurer.']  \i.  immured  ;  pp.  immur- 
ing, immuked.] 

1.  To  enclose  within  walls. 

Lysimachus  immured  it  with  a  wall.  SJiak. 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  imprison ;  to 
incarcerate. 

Though  a  foul  prison  her  immure.  Denham. 

t  JM-MURE',  re.    A  wall ;  an  enclosure.         Shak. 

IM-MDRE'M{;nt,  «.  The  state  of  being  im- 
mured,    [r.] 

The  chains  of  earth's  immurement 

Fell  from  lanthe's  spirit.  Shelley. 

IM-MU'§!-CAL,  u.     Unmusical.  Bacon. 

IM-MU-TA-BIL'!-TY,  n.  [L.  immutabilitas  ;  It. 
immutahilitu  ;  Sp.  intnutabilidad  ;  Fr.  immuta- 
bilite.^  The  quality  of  being  immutable  ;  ex- 
emption from  change  ;  unchangeableness  ;  in- 
variableness. 

The  Egyptians  are  the  healthiest  people  of  the  world,  by 
reason  of  the  immutability  of  their  air.  Greenldll. 

f^^  "  It  is  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  denote 
that  there  can  be  no  inconstancy  in  his  character  or 
government."    Fleming. 

IM-MU'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  immtttabilis ;  in,  priv., 
and  mutabilis,  changeable  ;  muto,  to  change  ;  It. 
immutabile  ;  Sp.  inmutable  ;  Fr.  immutable.'] 
Not  mutable ;  not  subject  to  change  ;  unchange- 
able ;  invariable ;  unalterable. 

Immutable  and  fixed,  they  stand.  Dryden. 

IM-MU'TA-BLE-NESS,  re.    Immutability.      More. 

IM-MU'TA-BLY,  ad.  Unalterably ;  unchangeably. 

IM-MU'TATE,  u.     Unchanged.  Wright. 

IM-MTJ-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  immutatio  ;  It.  immuta- 
zione.]    Change ;  mutation,     [r.]  More. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  f,  short;   A,  5,  !,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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IMPATIENCE 


t  JM-M&TE',  V.  a.  To  change ;  to  commute.Browwe. 

(MP,  n.     [W.  imp,  a  sprout.] 

1.  t  A  graft ;  a  scion  ;  a  shoot  or  slip. 

Of  feeble  trees  there  comen  wretched  imps.        Chavcer. 

2.  t  A  child  ;  a  youth  ;  offspring ;  progeny. 
Ye  aacred  imps  that  on  Parnasaus  dwell.  dpenscr. 

He  took  upon  him  to  protect  him  from  them  all,  and  not 
to  suffer  so  goodly  an  imp  to  lose  the  good  ttuit  of  his  youth. 

JS'orth. 

3.  A  subaltern  or  puny  devil ;  a  malicious  de- 
mon ;  a  sprite ;  an  urchin.  "  The  serpent .  .  . 
fittest  i?M  of  fraud."  Milton.  "  The  imps  <md 
limbs  of  Satan."     Hooka: 

The  little  imp  fell  a  squalling.  Swift. 

4.  An  addition  to  a  beehive.   [Local.]    Grose. 
flMPjV.  a.     [A.  S.  impan,  to  ingraft;  Dut.  al- 
ien ;  Ger.  imp/en ;  Dan.  ympe ;  Sw.  i/mi}a ;  "W. 
impiaw.] 

1.  To  graft ;  to  ingraft ;  to  infix.        Chaueer. 

2.  To  enlarge  ;  to  increase  ;  to  strengthen ;  — 
from  the  practice,  in  falconry,  of  repairing  a 
hawk's  wing  by  inserting  feathers. 

Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wings.       S?iak. 
Help,  ye  tart  satirists,  to  imp  my  rase 
With  all  the  scorpions  that  should  wliip  this  age.   Cteaveland. 

t  IM-PA'CA-BLB,  a.  [1,.  impacatus.]  Not  to  be 
softened  or  appeased;  implacable.  Spenser. 

f  IM-PA'CA-BLY,  ad.     In  an  impacable  manner. 

JM-PACT',  V.  a.  To  drive  close  or  hard.  Woodward. 

IM'PACT,  n.  [L.  impingo,  impaetus,  to'  strike 
against ;  in,  against,  and  pango,  to  strike.] 

1.  Communicated  force  ;  impulse ;  collision. 

The  (luarrel(  by  that  impact  driven 

True  to  its  aim,  fled  fatal.  Southey. 

2.  {Mcch.)  The  shock  or  collision  occasioned 
by  the  meeting  of  two  bodies,  whether  both  of 
them  are  in  motion,  or  only  one.  P.  Cyc, 

IM-PA'9(;§,  n.  pi.  [L.]  {Arch.)  The  horizontal 
parts  or  rails  of  the  framework  of  a  door.  Weale. 

t  !M-PAINT',  V.  u,.    To  paint.  Shak. 

IM-pAiR'  (im-pir'),  v.  a.  [It.  peggiorare ;  Port. 
empeiorar ;  Sp.  empeorar  ;  Fr.  empirer.  *'  The 
root  is  the  L.  pejor,  worse,  whence  the  Fr.  pire  ; 
j  becoming  i,  as  in  Troia,  from  Troja.^'  Sulli- 
van.'] [i.  IMPAIRED  ;  pp.  IMPAIRING,  IMPAIR- 
ED.] To  make  worse  or  less ;  to  diminish  in 
quality,  quantity,  or  value  ;  to  lessen ;  Jo  dete- 
riorate ;  to  injure. 

Nor  was  the  work  impaired  by  storms  alone.  Pope. 

In  years  he  seemed,  but  not  impaired  by  years.  Pope. 

JM-pAiR',  0.  lb.    To  be  lessened,  or  grow  worse. 

Flesh  may  isnpair,  quoth  he,  but  reason  can  repair.  Speiiser. 

flM-PAlR',  n.     Diminution;  decrease.    Browne. 

t  IM-pAiR',  a.  [L.  impar^  Unsuitable ;  inap- 
propriate.    "  An  impair  thought."  Shak. 

IM-pAiR'5E,  ■'»•     He  who,  or  that  which,  impairs. 

flM-pAlR'M^NT,  n.  The  state  of  being  im- 
paired; diminution;  decrease;  injury.    Carew. 

IM-PAL'A-TA-BLE,  «.     Unpalatable.  Todd. 

JM-PALE',  u.  u,.    See  Empale.  Todd. 

IM-PALE'M^NT,  n.  An  enclosure  formed  by  pal- 
isades.—  See  Empalement.  Todd. 

t  JM-PAL'LID,  11.  u.  \in  and  pallid.']  To  make 
pallid  or  pale.  Feltham. 

IM-PALM'  (jm-pain'),  V.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  s.nipalma, 
the  palm.]  To  seize,  or  take  into  the  hand  ;  to 
lay  hands  upon ;  to  grasp,     [r.]  Cotgrave. 

IM-PAL-PA-BIL'I-Ty,».  {en.  impalpabilite.']  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  impalpable,  or  im- 
perceptible by  touch.  Jortin. 

IM-PAL'PA-BLE,  a.  [It.  impalpabile ;  Sp.  §  Fr. 
impalpable  ;  in,  priv.,  and  palpable.'] 

1.  Not  palpable  ;  not  perceptible  by  touch ; 
intangible.     "  Ku  impalpable  ■^o\iAer ."     Boyle. 

2.  Not  coarse  or  gross ;  delicate  :  refined. 

His  own  religion,  from  its  simple  and  impalpable  form,  waa 
much  less  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  scenic  exhibition.  Warton. 

IM-PAL'PA-BLY,  ad.     In  an  impalpable  manner. 

IM-PAL'§Y,  V.  a.  [in  and  palsy.]  \i.  impal- 
SIED  ;  pp.  IMP.4.LS-EING,  IMPALSIED.]  To  strike 
with  palsy  ;  to  paralyze  ;  to  deaden.        'Wright. 

t  IM-PA'N  ATE,  a.  [Low  L.  impanatus ;  in,  in,  and 
'panis,  bread.]  Embodied  in  bread.  Abp.C'raimer. 


t  JM-PA'NATE,  V.  a.  [Low  L.  impano,  impana- 
tus.]    To  embody  in  bread.  IVaterland. 

IM-PA-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  impanazione  ;  Sp.  em- 
panacion ;  Fr.  impanation.  —  See  Impanate.] 
The  supposed  presence  or  substantial  union  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  elements  of 
the  eucharist,  without  a  change  in  their  nature  ; 
assumption  ;  consubstantiation. 

Impanation,  a  name  following  the  analogy  of  the  word 
"incarnation."  Waterman. 

IM-PAN'jpL,  V.  a.  \in  and  panel^  \i.  impan- 
elled ;  pp.  impanelling,  impanelled.] 
{^Law.')  To  write  or  enter  by  name  into  a  sched- 
ule or  panel,  and  thus  constitute  a  jury  ;  to  en- 
roll ;  to  panel ;  to  empanel.  Bouvier. 

JM-PAR'A-DISB,  V.  a.  [in  and  paradise. — It. 
imparadisare  ;  Fr.  emparadiser.]     [i.  impara- 

DISED  \pp,  IMPARADISING,  IMPAllADISED.]     To 

put  into  paradise,  or  a  state  of  felicity. 

Jmixtradisecl  in  one  another's  arms.  Milton. 

t  IM-PAR'AL-LELED  (-leld),  a.  That  has  no  par- 
allel ;  unparalleled ;  unexampled.  Burnet. 

flM-PAR'DON-A-BLE,  a.    Unpardonable.    South. 

JM-PA'RI— PIN'NATE,  a.  [L.  impar,  imparls,  un- 
equal, and  pinna,  a  feather.]  {Bot.)  Pinnate 
with  an  odd  leaflet  terminating  the  petiole.  Gray. 

IM-PAR-I-SYL-LAB'IC,  a.  [It.  imparisillabo ; 
Fr.  imparisyllabique.]  Having  unequal  sylla- 
bles. Latham. 

IM-PAR'I-TY,  n.  [L.  imparilis,  unequal ;  in,  priv., 
and  par,  equal ;  It.  imparittx  ;  Fr.  imparite.] 

1.  Inequality;  disproportion.  Bacon. 

2.  Oddness  ;  indivisibility  into  equal  parts. 
*'  Imparity  of  letters  in  men  s  names."  Browne. 

3.  Difference  in  degree,  either  of  rank  or  of 
excellence.  Sancrqft. 

IM-PARK',  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  park,  or  as  a 
park ;  to  sever  from  a  common.  Bailey. 

JM-PARL',  v.  n.     [Fr.  parler.] 

1.  To  hold  mutual  discourse  ;  to  confer.  "  The 
two  generals  imparled  together."  North. 

2.  l^Law.)  To  have  time  before  pleading ;  to 
have  time  to  plead. 

The  said  Charles  prays  leave  to  imparl.       Blackstone. 

I.M-PAR'LANCE,  n.  {Law.)  Time  to  plead  in  ac- 
tions at  law,  literally  time  to  talk  with  the  plain- 
tiff; the  time  given  by  the  court  to  either  party 
to  answer  the  pleading  of  his  opponent ;  —  a  de- 
lay or  continuance  of  a  cause.  Burrill. 

IM-PAR-SON-EE',  a.  (Law.')  Inducted  into  a 
living,  and  having  full  possession.       Whishaw. 

JM-PART',  V.  a.  \1j.  impertio ',  in,\n,^nA.partio, 
to  divide ;  pars,  partis,  a  part ;  It.  impartire ; 
Sp.  S^  Fr.  impartir.]  \i.  imparted  ;  pp.  im- 
parting, IMPARTED.] 

1.  To  grant  to,  as  a  partaker  ;  to  share  ;  to 
communicate. 

Expressing  well  the  spirit  ivithin  thee  free, 

My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute.  Milton. 

2.  To  give ;  to  grant ;  to  bestow  upon. 

High  state  and  honors  to  others  impw-f. 

But  give  me  your  heart  Dryden. 

3.  To  reveal ;  to  disclose  ;  to  make  known  ; 
to  divulge  ;  to  tell ;  to  show  by  words  or  by 
tokens. 

TIiou  to  me  thy  thoughts 
"Wast  wont,  I  mine  to  thee  was  wont,  to  impart.    Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Communicate,  Tell. 
JM-PART',  1.  n.     1.  To  give  a  part. 

He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  Impart  to  him  that  hath 
none;  and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise.  Luke  iii.  11. 

2.  To  hold  a  conference.  Blackstone. 

JM-PAR'TANCE,  n.  Communication  of  a  part, 
portion,  or  share  ;  a  grant.  Craig. 

IM-PAR-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  imparting.  Bush. 

IM-PART'5E,  re.     One  who  imparts.      B.  Jonson. 

IM-PAR'TIAL  (im-pir'sh?I),  a.  [It.  imparziale; 
Sp.  impareial ;  Fr.  impartial.]  Not  partial ;  free 
from  regard  to  party ;  unbiassed ;  xmprejudiced ; 
equitable  ;  disinterested  ;  just ;  candid  ;'  fair  ;  — 
used  as  well  of  actions  as  of  persons.  "  Im- 
paHial  judge."  "  Impartial  sentence."  Johnson. 
Syn.  —  See  Candid. 

One  who 
Boyle. 


IM-PAR'TIAL-IST  (im-pilr'sh?I-ist), 
is  impartial. 


IM-PAR-T!-AL'!-TY (im-plr-she-ai'5-te), n.  [It.im- 
parzialita  ;  Sp.  impareialidad ;  Fr.  impartialite.] 
The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  impartial ;  free- 
dom from  regard  to  party  ;  disinterestedness ; 
equitableness ;  justice.  South. 

IM-PAR'TIAL-LY,  ad.  With  impartiality  ;  equi- 
tably.    "i'h.ay'&'\isteue&.  impartially."     Byron. 

IM-PAR'TIAL-NESS,  n.  Impartiality  ;  equitable- 
ness ;  disinterestedness.  Temple. 

IM-PART-I-BIL'I-TY,  re.     [Fr.  impartibilite.] 

1.  The  quality  o'f  being  impartible,  or  capable 
of  being  imparted.  Harris. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  indivisible.  Lyttleton. 

IM-PART'I-BLE,  a.  [It.  impartibile ;  Fr.  impar- 
tible.— See  Impart.] 

1.  That  may  be  imparted  or  communicated ; 
communicable.  Blackstone. 

2.  Not  partible  ;  indivisible.  Holland. 

t  !M-PART'Mf,NT,  n.  Communication;  disclo- 
sure,    [r.]  Shak. 

IM-pAs'SA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  passed  ;  not 
admitting  passage  ;  impervious.  "  Impassable 
mountains."  Raleigh. 

Syn.  —  See  Impervious. 

IM-pAs'SA-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  impassable  ;  incapability  of  passage. 

IM-pAs'SA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  way  or  manner  that 
prevents  passing,  or  the  power  of  passing. 

IM-PAS-SI-BIL'!-TY,  «.  [L.  impassibilitas  ;  It. 
impassibilita;  Sp.  impasibilidad ;  Fr.  impassi- 
bilite.]  The  state  of  being  impassible ;  insus- 
ceptibility of  suffering ;  exemption  from  pain  or 
injury.  Dryden. 

IM-PAs'SI-BLE,  a.  [L.  impassibilis ;  in,  priv.,  and 
patior,  passus,  to  suffer ;  It.  impassibile ;  Sp. 
impasible ;  Fr.  impassible.]  Incapable  of  suf- 
fering ;  exempt  from  pain,  or  the  agency  of  ex- 
ternal causes.  *'  Divine,  impassible,  and  incor- 
ruptible." Sir  T.  Elyot. 

IM-PAS'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  im- 
passible ;  impassibility.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IM-PAS'SION  (jm-pash'un),  v.  a.  [It.  impassionare.] 

\i.  IMPASSIONED  ;  pp.  impassioning,  IMPAS- 
SIONED.] To  move  with  passion  ;  to  affect 
strongly;  to  excite.  Milton. 

IM-PAS'SION-ATE  (im-pash'un-sit),  a.  1.  Strongly 
affected ;  greatly  excited.  *  Spenser. 

2.    [irt,  priv.,  and  pnMton.]     Without  feeling 
or  passion. 

It  being  the  doctrine  of  that  sect  [Stoic]  that  a  wise  man 

should  be  impassionate.  Bp.  Hall. 

A  kind  of  stupidity,  or  impassionate  hurt.  Bwton. 

IM-PAs'SION-ATE,  v.  a.  To  affect  strongly  ;  to 
excite  deeply  ;  to  impassion.  "  Deeply  impas- 
sionated  with  sorrow."     [r.]  Henry  More. 

IM-PAS'SIONED  (im-p&sh'und),  p.  a.  Having  or 
expressing  passion  or  strong  feeling  ;  passion- 
ate ;  impassionate  ;  vehement.  Thompson. 

IM-PAS'SIVE,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  &Tvi  patior, passm, 
to  suffer ;  Sp.  impasivo.]  Not  passive ;  impas- 
sible ;  exempt  from  pain  or  the  agency  of  ex- 
ternal causes ;  insensible  ;  insensate.     Dryde^i, 

And  on  the  ice  the  impaxBive  lightnings  play.        Pope. 

IM-PAS'SI  VE-LY,  ad.  Without  sensibility  to  pain 
or  suffering. 

IM-PAS'SIVE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  im- 
passive;  insensiblene -s.  Godwin. 

IM-PAS-SIV'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  insus- 
ceptible of  feeling,  pain,  or  suffering.      Clarke. 

IM-PAS-TA'TION,  re.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  impast- 
ing ;  — a  mixture  of  materials  united  by  paste  or 
cement,  and  hardened  by  air  or  fire.  Chambers. 

IM-PASTE',  V.  a.  [It.  impastare  ;  Old  Fr.  empas- 
ter  ;  Fr.  empater.]  \i.  impasted  ;  pp.  impast- 
ing, IMPASTED.] 

1.  To  knead  into  paste  ;  to  paste.  Shak. 

2.  To  lay  on  colors  thick  and  bold.         Todd. 

IM-PAT'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  impatibilis  ;  It.  impatibilc] 
Intolerable  ;  not  to  be  borne,     [r.]     Cockeram. 

IM-PA'TI5N0E  (im-pa'shens),  re.  [L.  impatient?  a; 
in,  priv.,  and  patior,  patiens,  to  suffer ;  It.  im- 
pazienza  ;  Sp.  impaciencia  ;  Fr.  itnpatience.] 
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1.  Want  of  patience  ;  the  quality  of  not  en- 
during pain  or  suffering  with  "calmness. 

My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience,         Shak. 

2.  Vehemence  of  temper ;  heat  of  passion. 
Fie  1  how  impatience  lowereth  in  your  face  I         Shak. 

3.  Eagerness  ;  impetuosity  ;  hastiness  ;  dis- 
quietude ;  inquietude ;  restlessness. 

The  longer  I  continued  in  this  scene,  the  greater  was  my 
impatience  of  retiring  from  it.  JIura. 

t  IM-PA'TI^N-CY,  ?i.     Impatience.  Hooker. 

IM-PA  ' TI-EJ^^  (Tm-pa'she-6iiz)j  n.  [L.  impatie7iSj 
impatient ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  elastic  force 
with  which  the  valves  of  the  fruit  separate  at 
maturity  on  being  touched,  scattering  the  seeds,] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  including  among  its 
species  Noli~me-tangere,  or  touch-me-not ;  bal- 
sam. Liiidley. 

IM-PA'TI^NT  (im-pa'shent),  a.  [L.  impatiens ; 
i7tf -priv.,  and  patiens,  patient;  It.  impaziente ; 
Sp.  ijnpaciente ;  Fr.  i^npatient.'] 

1.  Not  patient;  unwilling  to  endure;  uneasy 
under  suffering;  fretful. 

You  are  too  impatient  to  bear  crosses.  Shak. 

2.  Hasty;  eager;  impetuous;  precipitate. 

Tlie  impatient  man  will  not  give  himself  time  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  matter  that  lies  before  him.  Addison. 

Q.  Not  to  be  borne  ;  intolerable.  "  Rueful 
pity  and  impatient  smart."  Spenser. 

4.  Expressive  of  impatience.  "  Impatient 
answers."  Shak, 

/£5=  It  is  often  followed  by  of,  at^  or  for.  "  Impatient 
of  extremes."  Pope.  "  To  be  impatient  at  the  death 
of  a  person."  Bp.  Taylor.  "  Impatient  for  the  world." 
Drydcn. 

IM-PA'TI^NT  (im-pa'shent),  n.  One  who  is  im- 
patient,    [u.]  Seasonable  Sertnon. 

Im-PA'TI^NT-LY  (im-pa'shent-le),  ad.  With  im- 
patience ;  not  patiently.  Clarendon. 

IM-PAT-RON-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  impat- 
ronizing.'    [r.]  '  Cotgrave. 

JM-PAT'RON-IZE   [im-p5t'ron-Iz,   P.  K.  It,  Wh.  ; 

jm-pa'tron-lz,  Jiz.  ^'m.],  v.  a.  \Fr.impatroniser.'\ 
To  put  in  possession  of  the  supremacy  of  a 
seigniory,     [r.]  Bacon. 

JM-PAWN',  V.  a.     [It.  iinpegnare  ;  Sp.  hnpenar.'] 

\i.    IMPAWNED  ;   pp.  IMPAWNING,    IMPAWNED.] 

To  give  as  a  pledge  ;  to  deposit  as  security  ;  to 
pledge ;  to  pawn. 

Go  to  the  king,  and  let  there  be  impawned 

Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again.  Shah. 

JM-PEACH',  V.  a.  [It.  impacciare ;  Sp.  empachar; 
Fr.  empecher.^  [i.  impeacked  ;  pp.  impeach- 
ing, IMPEACHED.] 

1.  t  To  hinder  ;  to  impede. 

There  was  no  bar  to  stop,  nor  foe  him  to  impeach.     Spenser. 

2.  To  accuse  by  public  authority  ;  to  charge 
with  malversation  in  office ;  to  show,  or  declare, 
by  legal  authority,  to  be  unworthy. 

They  were  both  impeached  by  a  House  of  Commons.Addison, 

3.  To  bring  into  question;  to  censure;  to  ar- 
raign ;  as,  "  To  impeach  one's  veracity." 

4.  {Law.^  To  make  or  hold  liable ;  to  call  to  , 
account ;  to  sue. 

AH  tenants  for  life,  or  any  less  estate,  are  punishable  or 
liable  to  be  impeached  for  waste.  Uurrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Accuse. 

f  IM-PEACH',  n.  Hinderance ;  impeachment. SAa/c. 

JM-PEACH'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be-  impeached  ; 
accusable;  censurable;  —  held  liable.        Grew. 

JM-PEACH']pR,n.  One  who  impeaches ;  an  accuser. 

iM-PEACH'M?NT,  «.  1.  f  Hinderance;  impedi- 
ment ;  obstruction. 

Willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
"Without  impeachm.ent.  SliaJc, 

2.  A  process  against  a  person  accused  of  trea- 
son or  of  high  public  crimes  and  misdemeanors ; 
public  accusation  ;  charge  preferred. 

Judgment  on  impeachment  must  proceed  on  the  same  evi- 
dence which  would  be  required  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice.  -  Brande. 

,gEg=  In  England,  a  charge  of  impeachment  is  pre- 
pared by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tried  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  the  United  States,  the  charge  is 
brought  by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  tried 
before  the  Senate. 

3.  The  act  of  censuring  or  arraigning ;  a 
bringing  into  question ;  imputation  ;  reproach  ; 
as,  "An  impeachment  of  a  man's  honesty." 


Impeachment  of  wastes  ^Law.)  liability  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  committing  waste  upon  lands  ur 
tenements.  Blackstone. 

IM-PEARL'  (im-perl'),  v.  «.  [m  and  ^ear^;  Fr. 
emperler.'l 

1.  To  form  in  resemblance  of  pearls. 

Innumerable  aa  the  stars  of  night 

Or  stars  of  morning,  dewdrops  which  the  sun 

Impearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower.  Milton. 

2.  To  decorate  as  with  pearls  ;  to  jewel. 

Tlie  dews  of  the  morning  impearl  every  thorn,  and  scatter 
diamonds  on  the  verdant  mantle  of  the  earth.  Pope. 

IM-PEC-CA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  impeccabilitct ;  Sp. 
impecabilidad ;  Fr.  impeccabilite.']  The  state  of 
being  impeccable  ;  exemption  from  sin,  or  from 
failure  ;  sinlessness  ;  faultlessness. 

Infallibihty  audi  impeccability  are  two  of  his  attributes.  Pope. 

IM-PEC'CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  impeccabilis ;  ^?^,  priv., 
and  pecco,  to  err ;  It.  impeccabile ;  Sp.  impeca- 
ble;  Fr.  impeccable.'\  Exempt  from  the  possi- 
bility of  sinning  ;  not  liable  to  sin.   Hanvmond. 

IM-PEC'CAN-CY,  n,  [L.  impeccantia.']  Impec- 
cability ;  sinlessness.  Waterhousc. 

IM-PEC'CANT,  a.     Unerring;  sinless.        Byron. 

IM-PJ^-CU-NI-OS'I-TY,  n.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  jsecw- 
nia,  money.]  Want  of  money,  [r.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

IM-PEDE',  V.  a.  [L.  impedio  ;  in,  in,  and  pes,  pe- 
dis, the  foot ;  It.  impedire  ;  Sp.  i7npedir.'\  \i. 
IMPEDED  ;  pp.  IMPEDING,  IMPEDED.]  To  hin- 
der ;  to  obstruct ;  to  retard  ;  to  delay. 

All  the  forces  are  mustered  to  impede  its  passage.  Dec.  of  Piety, 

Syn.  —  See  Hinder. 

JM-PED'I-BLE,  a.  [It.  impedibils.']  That  may  be 
impeded  or  hindered.  Taylor. 

IM-PED'I-MENT,  n.  [L.  impediinentum ;  It.  § 
Sp.  ijnpedime7ito.'\ 

1.  That  which  impedes  or  hinders  ;  an  ob- 
struction ;  an  obstacle ;  hinderance ;  entangle- 
ment. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.  Shak. 

2.  A  defect  which  prevents  fluent  utterance. 

And  they  bring  unto  him  one  that  was  deaf  and  had  an 
impedimcTit  in  his  speech.  Hark  vii.  32. 

Syn.  —  An  hnpediment  literally  signifies  something 
that  entangles  the  feet ;  an  obstacle,  something  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  person  ;  obstruction,  something 
lliat  blocks  up  the  passage  ;  hinderance,  something 
tliat  holds  back.  Every  impediment  or  obstruction  is  a 
Hnderaiice,  though  not  vice  versa.  An  impediment  or 
hinderance  impedes  ;  an  obstacle  resists  ;  an  ohstmction 
stops.  Remove  impediments  and  hinderances ;  pull 
down  obstructions;  surmount  obstacles;  overcome 
difficulties.  We  proceed  notwithstanding  an  impedi- 
ment or  hinderance  ;  in  spite  of  an  obstacle. 

'*  The  political  equality  of  religious  sects  is  gaining 
ground,  notwithstanding  the  impediments  of  vulgar 
bigotry,  the  obstacles  of  sordid  prejudice,  and  the  ob- 
structions of  governmental  hostility."     W.  Taylor. 

t  IM-PED'I-MENT,  t'.  a.  To  hinder;  to  impede; 
to  retard  ;  to  obstruct.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

JM-PED-I-MEN'TAL,  a.  Causing  obstruction ; 
impedi'tive ;  impeding,     [it.]         W.  Mouniagu. 

t  iM'P:5-DITE,  V.  n.  [L.  impedio,  impeditus.']  To 
retard  ;  to  impede.  Mainwaring. 

flM'P^-DITE,  w.  Obstructed;  impeditive.  Tayhr. 

t  IM-Pjp-Di"TlON  (im-pe-dish'un),  ?i.  [L.  impedi- 
tio.']     Hinderance;  obstruction.  CockeraTn. 

IM-PED'I-TIVE,  a.  [It.  <Sf  Sp.  impeditivo.']  That 
impedes  ;  causing  hinderance.    Bp.  Sanderson. 

IM-PEL',  V.  a.  [L.  i7npello  ;  in,  on,  and  pello,  to 
drive  ;  It.  impellere  ;  Sp.  impeler.]  [i.  im- 
pelled ;  pp.  impelling,  impelled.]  To  drive 
on  ;  to  urge  forward  ;  to  press  on  ;  to  incite ;  — 
used  either  in  a  literal  or  a  figurative  sense. 

Propitious  gales 
Attend  thy  voyage,  and  impel  thy  sails.  Pope. 

So  Myrrha's  mind,  impelled  on  either  side, 
Takes  every  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide.         Dryden. 

?M-PfiL'L5NT,  a.  [It.  impellente.  —  See  Impel.] 
Having  power  to  impel.  Boyle. 

IM-PEL 'L^NT,  71.  That  which  impels ;  an  impul- 
sive or  motive  power;  a  driving  force.  "Mere 
blind  impelle7its."  Glanville. 

IM-PEL'L?R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  impels. 

IM-PEL'LING,  ^.  «.    Driving  forward ;  urging  on. 

IM-PEN',  V.  tt.    [in  and^e?i.]     [/.  impenned  ;  pp. 


impenning,  impenned.]  To  enclose  in  a  pen ; 
to  shut  up ;  to  enclose.  Feltham. 

|M-P£lND',  V.  n.  [L.  impendeo ;  in,  over,  and 
pendeo,  to  hang.]  [i.  impended  ;  pp.  impend- 
ing, impended.]  To  hang  over;  to  be  at 
hand  ;  to  press  nearly  ;  to  threaten. 


Destruction  sure  o'er  all  your  heads  impends; 
Ulysses  comes,  and  death  his  steps  attends. 


Pope. 


JM- 


:-PEND'eNCE,    ),,^  The  state  of  hanging  over; 
JM-PEND'^N-CY,  >  near  approach.  Hale. 

?M-PEND']pNT,    a.     That   impends ;    imminent ; 
hanging  over ;  impending. 


Impendent  in  the  air, 
Let  his  keen  sabre,  comet-like,  appear. 


Prior. 


IM-PEND'|NG,  p.  a.      Hanging  over ;    ready  to 
fall;  near;  threatening.     "  Jnij^e/j/^mff  wrath." 
Smalridge.     "  Impendi7ig  danger."    Jiyron. 
Syn. — See  Imminent. 

JM-PEN-jp-TRA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  \lt.  impenetrabilith  \ 
Sp.  impe7ietrabilidad  ;  Fr.  impinetrabilite.'] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  impenetrable. 
-2.  The  quality  of  being  insusceptible  of  intel- 
lectual impression.  Joh7i807i. 
3.  {Physics.)  That  property  of  matter  in  vir- 
tue of  which  the  same  portion  of  space  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  occupied  by  more  than  one 
portion  of  matter.                                     Fle?ni7ig. 

IM-PEN'jp-TRA-BLE,  a.  [L.  impenetrabilis ;  i7i, 
priv.,  and  pe7ietrabilis,  penetrable  ;  penetro,  to 
penetrate;  It.  impenetrabile  ;  S'p.  impenetrable; 
Fr.  i7npenetrable.\ 

1.  That  cannot  be  penetrated  or  pierced. 

Before  the  impenetrable  shield  was  ■wrought.        Dryden. 
Impenetrable  to  the  stars  or  sun.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  to  be  taught ;  dull ;  stupid.    Joh7ison. 

It  is  the  most  impenetrtMe  cur 
That  ever  kept  with  men.  Shak. 

3.  (Physics.)  Noting  that  property  of  matter 
by  which  it  exclusively  occupies  a  certain  space. 

4.  Incapable  of  being  moved;  hard-hearted; 
cold-hearted. 

Syn. —  See  Impervious. 

iM-PEN'e-TRA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  impenetrable ;  impenetrability.  Ash. 

IM-PEN'Jjl-TRA-BLY,  ad.   "With  impenetrability.  ' 

IM-PEN':?-TRAT-E;D,  a.  That  has  not  been  pen- 
etrated ;  not  penetrated;  unexplored. 

IM-PEN  I-TEJVCE,  >  „_  ["l.  in,  priv.,  and  pceni- 
IM-PEN'I-TEN-CY,  3  te7itia,Te-penttxnce  ;  poeniteOj 
to  cause  to  repent ;  pos7ia  (Gr.  ttoh'^),  punish- 
ment ;  It.  impenitenza ;  Sp.  irtipenitencia ;  Fr. 
impenitence.']  "Want  of  penitence  ;  want  of  re- 
pentance or  contrition  ;  obduracy. 

Where  one  man  ever  comes  to  repent,  a  thousand  end 
their  days  in  fmoX  impenitence.  South. 

IM-PEN'I-TENT,  a.  [It.  §  S^.  impenite7ite  \  Fr. 
impenitent.']  Not  penitent  or  contrite  ;  not  re- 
penting of  sin  or  crime  ;  obdurate  ;  hardened. 

They  died 
Impenitent,  and  left  a  race  behind 
Like  to  themselves.  Milton. 

IM-PEN'|-TENT,«.  An  impenitent  person.  "Pun- 
ishment of  impe7iitents."  IIam7nond. 

IM-PEN'I-TENT-LY,  ad.  Obdurately;  without 
penitence  or  repentance.  Ha7nmo7id. 

IM-PEN'NATE,  n.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  penna,  a 
wing.].  ( Ornith.)  A  term  applied  to  a  tribe  of 
swimming  birds  having  short  wings,  as  the 
penguin.  Bra7xde. 

IM-PEN'NATE,  a.  {Ornith.)  Having  no  feathers 
or  wings ;  impennous.  P.  Cyc. 

IM-PEN'NOyS,  a.  Wanting  feathers  or.  wings. 
"  Impe7inous  insects."  Bi'ow7ie. 

IM-PEO'PLE  (im-pe'pl),  V.  a.  To  form  into  a  com- 
munity ;  to  fill  with  people.  Beatimont. 

t  f  M'P]J-RANT,  a.     Commanding.  Baxter. 

flM'P^-RATE,  a.  [Jj.impe7'o,  impe7'atus,  to  com- 
mand.] Done  by  direction  or  impulse  of  the 
mind.  South* 

IM-PER'A-TIVE,  a.     [L.  imperativus  ;  impero,\,o 
command;   It.  &;S-p.imperativo;  l^r.imp&atif.'] 
1.  Commanding;    expressing,  or  having  the 
form  of  expressing,  command  ;  authoritative. 
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2-  Enjoined  or  binding,  as  an  obligation; 
obligatory  ;  as,  "  An  imperative  duty." 

Imperative  mood^  (Oram.)  that  form  of  the  verb 
which  denotes  command,  entreaty,  or  exhortation, 

IM-PER'A-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  imperative  man- 
ner ;  authoritatively.  Bp.  Hall. 

IM-PE-rA'TORj  n.  [L.]  A  title  of  honor  con- 
ferred on  Roman  generals  after  a  great  victory ; 
a  commander-in- Chief ;  a  general.  Shak. 

IM-PER-4-Tb' RI'^j  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  um- 
belliferous plants  ;  masterwort ;  —  so  named 
from  its  supposed  imperial  virtues  in  curing 
certain  diseases.  P.  C'l/c. 

TM-PER-A-T6'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  itnperatorius.l  Com- 
manding ;  imperative.  Norris. 

t  IM-P^R-CEIV'A-BLE,  w.  Imperceptible.  South. 

t  IM-P^R-CEIV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Imperceptible- 
ness ;  imperceptibility.  Sharp. 

t  liM-PpR-CEIVED',  ».     Unperceived.  Boyle. 

iM-P]F:R-CEP-TI-IlIL'!-TY,  n.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and 
percipio,  to  perceive  ;  It.  impercettibilith ;  Fr. 
imperceptibilite.']  The  quality  of  being  imper- 
ceptible ;  imperceptibleness.  Scott. 

iiM-P^lR-CEP'TI-BLE,  rt.  \lt.  impercettihile  \  Sp. 
§  Fr.  imperceptible.']  Not  perceptible  j  not  to 
be  perceived;  very  small;  subtile;  impalpable. 
"  Almost  imperceptible  to  the  touch,"    Dryden. 

Some  things  are  in  their  nature  imperceptible  by  our 
eeuse.  Hale. 

IM-P^R-CEP'TT-BLE,  n.  Something  too  small  to 
be  perceived.  Tatler. 

IM-P^R-CEP'TI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing imperceptible  ;  imperceptibility.  Hale. 

IM-P^IR-CEP'TI-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
perceived ;  not  perceptibly.  Addison. 

IM-P^R-CEP'TION,  n.  Want  of  perception.  More. 

IM-P:5R-CEP'TIVE,.  a.  Not  able  to  perceive.  Tucker. 

t  lM-P5R-CIP'r-:gNT,  a.  Not  having  perception ; 
without  perception.  Baxter. 

f  TM-PER-DI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
imperdible.  '  Derham. 

t  IM-PER'DI-BLE,  a.  [L.  iiuperditits,  not  de- 
stroyed.]    Not  to  be  destroyed.  Feltham. 

SM-PER'FECT,  a.  [L,  imperfectus  \  in,  priv.,  and 
perfectus,  perfect ;  perfieio,  to  perfect ;  per,  used 
intensively,  and^aczo,  to  make;  It.  imperfetto; 
Sp.  imperfecto  ;  Fr.  imparfait.'] 

1.  Not  perfect;  not  complete  ;  not  absolutely 
or  thoroughly  finished ;  defective ;  — used  either 
of  persons  or  of  things.  "  Impei'fect  bodies." 
Bacon.     "  Imperfect  intellects."    Boyle. 

The  still-born  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung, 

And  died  imperfect  on  tlie  faltering  tongue.         Dryden. 

2.  Frail ;  not  completely  good. 

Our  beet  worship  is  imperfect.  Johnson. 

3.  (G-ram-.)  Applied  to  the  tense  which  ex- 
presses what  occurred  or  was  occurring  in  time 
fully  past ;  as,  **  I  saw  him  yesterday."  Broion. 

4.  {Bot.)  Noting  flowers  which  want  either 
stamens  or  pistils.  Gray. 

5.  {Mus.)  Noting  chords  which  are  incom- 
plete, or  which  do  not  include  all  their  acces- 
sory sounds  :  —  noting  also  those  compound  in- 
tervals which  do  not  contain  their  complement 
of  simple  sounds;  as,  **The  false  ox  imperfect 
fifth."  Moore. 

Imperfect  number,  (Aritli.)  a  number  the  sum  of 
whose  divisors  is  not  equal  to  itself;  a  defective  num- 
ber.—  Imperfect  power,  {Arith.)  a  number  whose  root 
cannot  be  expressed  in  exact  parts  of  unity.  Thus  R 
is  a  perfect  tliird,  but  imperfect  second  power.  Davies. 
Syn. —  See  Defective. 
t  IM-PER'F^CT,  V.  a.     To  make  imperfect. 

Time,  which  perfects  some  things,  imperfecta  others.  Browne. 

IM-P^R-FEC'TION",  n.  [L.  imperfectio  ;  It.  im- 
perfezione;  Sp.imperfeccioii;  Yv.  imperfection.'] 
Want  of  perfection  ;  fault,  whether  physical  or 
moral ;  defect ;  failure  ;  weakness  ;  vice. 

Imperfections  would  not  be  half  so  much  taken  notice  of, 
if  vanity  did  not  make  proclamation  of  them.       L'Esti-ange. 

Syn. —  Imperfection  is  a  very  general  term,  and  of 
extensive  application ;  as  there  is  no  one  without 
some  imperfection.  Defect  is  applied  to  some  particu- 
lar imperfection,  or  it  is  a  negative  imperfection,  and 


indicates  that  something  is  wanting.  Fault  is  a  posi- 
tive imperfection,  and  is  applied  to  something  that  is 
wrong  or  badly  made.  Weakness  and  frailty  are  great 
imperfections  ;  weakness  being  applied  to  the  judg- 
ment, and  frailty  to  the  moral  features  of  an  action. 
Failinffs  and  foibles  are  slight  imperfections  ;  failing' 
denotes  some  deficiency,  and  foible  some  weakness 
that  may  be  excused  and  excite  a  smile. 

IM-PER'FJPCT-LY,  ad.  In  an  imperfect  manner; 
not  fully ;  defectively  ;  not  completely,    Locke. 

iM-PER'FjpCT-NESS,«.  Imperfection,  [n,]  Pope. 

IM-PER'FO-RA-BL-E,  a.  [Sp.  imperforable.]  That 
cannot  be  bored  through.  Johnson. 

IM-PER'FO-RATE,       )  a.     [L.  wr,  priv.,  and  ^Jcr- 

iM-PER'FO-RAT-jpD,  J /o?'0,  perforatus,  to  bore 
through';  per,  through,  and /oro,  to  bore;  It. 
imperforato  ;  Sp.  imperforado.]  Not  perforated 
or  pierced  through ;  closed.  Sharp. 

IM-PER-FO-RA'TION,  n.  [It.  imperforazione  ; 
Sp.  imp'erforacion ;  Fr.  imperforation.]  The 
state  of  being  closed,  or  not  perforated.     Todd. 

|M-PE'RI-AL,  a.  [h.  imperialis ;  It.  imperiale; 
Sp.  imperial;  Fv.  imperial.] 

1.  Relating  to  an  emperor  or  to  an  empire. 
"  Imperial  Caesar."  Shak. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower, 

Thy  still  imperial  bride.  Byron. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  monarch  or  to  a  mon- 
archy ;  royal ;  regal. 

And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 

In  maiden  meditation  fancy  free.  SJiak. 

3.  Betokening  royalty ;  marking  sovereignty. 

My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown.  Shale. 

4.  Possessing  supremacy  ;  supreme. 

Imperial  rule  of  all  the  sea-girt  isles.  Milton, 

Imperial  clutmber,  the  sovereign  court  of  the  late  Ger- 
man empire.  —  Imperial  city,  a  city  in  Germany  wliich 
has  no  liead  but  the  emperor.  — Imperial  diet,  an  as- 
sembly or  convention  of  all  the  states  of  the  German 
empire.  —  Imp erial  me dal3,meda.\s  or  coins  wliich  were 
struck  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Roman  republican 
era,  and  until  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire.   Wright. 

IM-PE'RT-AL,  n.  1.  (Arch.)  A  kind  of  dome,  the 
profile  of  which  is  pointed  towards  the  top  and 
widens  towards  the  base,  thus  forming  a  curve 
of  contrary  flexure.  Brande. 

2.  The  outside  seat  of  a  diligence.       Ogilvie. 

3.  A  tuft  of  hair  hanging  from  the  lower  lip 
over  the  chin.  Clarke. 

4.  Any  thing  large,  as  a  large  decanter,  a 
large  kind  of  slate,  a  large  kind  of  drawing 
paper.  Simmonds. 

5.  A  dried  plum.  Simmonds. 
|M-PE'RI-AL-I§M,  11.     Imperial  power  or  author- 
ity ;  imperiality.  Ec.  Rev. 

IM-PE'RI-AL-IST,  n.  [It.  imperialista.]  One  who 
adheres  or  belongs  to  an  emperor.  Coxe. 

IM-PE-RI-AL'I-TY,  n.  Imperial  power,  authority, 
or  right ;  imperialism.  Smart. 

JM-PE'RI-AL-iZED  (im-pe're-fil-izd),  tt.  Rendered 
or  made  imperial.  Fuller. 

IM-PE'RI-AL-LY,  ad.     In  an  imperial  manner. 
IM-PB'RI-AL-TY,  ?t.    Imperiality.   [k.]     Sheldon. 

IM-PER'IL,  V.  u.  [in  and  peril.]  To  bring  into 
peril  or  danger ;  to  endanger ;  to  peril.  B.  Jonson. 

!M-PE'RI-OUS,  a.  [L,  imperiosus  ;  It.  &  Sp.  im- 
perioso  ;  Fr.  imperieux.] 

1.  Assuming  command ;  commanding ;  ty- 
rannical ;  authoritative  ;  haughty  ;  arrogant ; 
overbearing;  domineering;  magisterial.  " Im- 
perious Aga.uiem.non ."  Shak.  ^^ Imperious  \oYe." 
Dryden.     ^^  Imperiotis  words."  Locke. 

Expect  another  message  more  imperious. 

More  lordly  thundering  than  thou  well  wilt  bear.    Milton. 

2.  Powerful ;  ascendent ;  predominant. 

A  man,  by  a  vast  and  imperious  mind,  and  a  heart  large  as 
the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore,  could  command  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  nature  and  art.  Tillotson. 

Syn.  —  See  Magisterial. 

JM-PE'RI-OUS-LY,  ad.    In  an  imperious  manner. 

IM-PE'RJ-OUS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  imperi- 
ous ;  air  of  command  ;  haughtiness  ;  arrogance. 

IM-PER'JSH-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  impej-issable.]  Not 
liable  to  perish  ;  endui'ing  for  ever  ;  everlasting  ; 
indestructible  ;  not  to  be  destroyed ;  immortEil. 

Incapable  of  mortal  injury, 

Imperishable,  and,  though  pierced  with  wound, 

Soon  closing,  ai^d  by  native  vigor  healed.  Milton. 


|M-PER'lSH-A-BLE-NESS,rt.  The  quality  of  being 
imperishable.  Craig. 

IM-P£lR'lSH-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to 
perish  ;  so  as  not  to  deQay.  Wright. 

IM-PER'(-WiGGED  (im-per'?-wigd),  a.  Wearing 
a  periwig.  Cotgrave. 

IM-PER'MA-NENCE,    }  „.  Want  of  permanence  ; 

IM-PER'MA-NEN-CY,  )  instability.  "  Imperma- 
nence  of  human  blessings."  Seward. 

IM-PER'MA-NENT,  a.  Not  permanent ;  unstable  ; 
fluctuating;  changeable.  Henry  More. 

IM-PER-M^-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  impenneahilita  ; 
S'p.  imperm,eabilidad ;  Yvi  impcrm^abilite.]  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  impermeable ;  a 
property  which  certain  substances  have,  of  not 
being  permeable  by  others.  Nichol. 

IM-PER'M^-A-BLE,  a,  [It.  impermeahile  ; .  Sp. 
impermeable  ;  Fr.  imper?neable.]  That  cannot 
be  passed  through  or  penetrated  by  fluids  ;  not 
permeable ;  impervious. 

Glass  is  impervious  or  impermeable  to  water.       Francin. 

IM-PER'M^-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  penetrat- 
ed or  passed  through.  Clarke. 

IM-P^R-MIS'ST-BLE,  a.  That  may  not  be  per- 
mitted or  allowed,     [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

t  IM-P^R-SCRtJ'TA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be 
searched  out.  More. 

tIM-Pt:R-SCRtJ'TA-BLE-NESS,  /t.  The  state  of 
being  imperscrutable.  Wright. 

t  IM-P^R-SEV'p-RANT,  a.    Strongly  persevering- 

ShaJz. 

IM-PER'SON-AL,  a.  [L.  impersonalis  ;  in,  priv., 
and  pei'sonalis,  personal ;  perso?ia,  a  person  ; 
It.  impersonale ;  Sp.  impersonal;  Fr.  imperson^ 
jiel.']  (Gram.)  Wanting  personality;  noting 
verbs  which  are  used  oruy  in  the  third  person 
singular,  with  it  for  a  nominative  in  English, 
and  without  a  nominative  in  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
as  f^fOTf,  licet,  it  is  lawful;  —  called  by  some 
grammarians  unipersonal. 

The  doctrine  of  impersonal  verbs  has  been  justly  rejected 
by  the  best  grammarians,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Brande. 

IM-PER'SON-AL,  n.  (G-ram.)  That  which  wants 
personality.  Harris. 

IM-PER-SON-AL'f-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
impersonal.  Drape?: 

IM-PER'SON-AL-LY,  ad.    Without  personality. 

IM-PER'SON-ATE,  v.  a.  \in,  used  intensively, 
and  personate.]  [i.  impersonj^.tei>  ;  pp.  im- 
personating, IMPERSONATED.]  To  make  per- 
sonal ;  to  personify  ;  to  personate. 

Some  of  these  masques  were  moral  dramas,  where  the 
virtues  and  vices  were  impersonated.  Hwd, 

IM-PER-SON-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  impersonat- 
ing; personification,     [r.]  Langhorne. 

IM-PER-SPI-CU'I-TY,  n.  \in,  priv.,  ^n&  perspicui- 
ty.] Want  of  clearness  or  perspicuity  ;  unin- 
telligibility  ;  vagueness.  "  The  imperspicuity 
of  his  style."       Instructions  for  Oratory,  168^. 

IM-P:eR-SPiC'U-0US,  a.  [L.  imperspiouus.]  Not 
perspicuous  ;  not  clear  ;  obscure.  Bailey. 

IM-P^R-SUA'DA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  per- 
suaded ;  impersuasible.     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

iM-P^R-SUA'DA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  impersuadable.     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

IM-PJpR-SUA'SI-BLE,  a.  [It.  imperszMsibile.]  That 
cannot  be  persuaded.  Decay  of  Piety. 

iM-PER'T{-NENCE,    )  ^.     [it.  impertinenza  ;  Sp. 
IM-PER'TI-NEN-CY,  >  impertinencia ;  Fr.  imper- 
tinence. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  impertinent,  or  hav- 
ing no  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  irrele- 
vancy ;  irrelevance  ;  disconnection. 

O.  matter  and  impertinency  minced, 

Reason  and  madness  1  Shak. 

2.  A  trifle  ;  a  thing  of  no  value. 

There  are  many  subtle  imperlinencies  learnt  in  the  scbople. 

Vratts. 

3.  Rudeness;  intrusion;  sauciness ;  impu- 
dence ;  insolence  ;  effrontery  ;  pertness. 

"We  should  avoid  the  vexation  and  impertinence  of  pedants, 
who  affect  to  talk  in  a  language  not  to  be  understood.    Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Impertinent,  Insolence. 
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IM-PEr'TI-NENT,  a.  [L.  im,priv.,  and  ^eri«»e»w, 
pertaining  to ;  It.  ^  Sp.  imycrtineixte  \  Fr.  im- 
pertinent^ 

1.  Not  pertinent ;  not  pertaining  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand ;  irrelevant ;  of  no  weight. 

The  contemplation  of  things  that  are  impertinent  to  us, 
and  do  not  concern  us,  is  but  u  specious  idleness.     ItUotson. 

2.  Rude ;  intrusive  ;  meddling  ;  officious ; 
unmannerly ;  impudent ;  insolent.  "  The  most 
impertinent  creature  living."  Spectator, 

3.  Trifling  ;  foolish ;  frivolous.  Pope. 
Syn.  —  An  impertinent  man  meddles  with  what 

does  not  bBlong  to  him  ;  an  impudent  man.l)ehaves 
without  decency  j  an  insolent  man  shows  no  respect 
to  rank  or  station.  Impertinence  is  the  reverse  of  re- 
serve ;  impudence,  of  modesty ;  and  insolence,  of  meek- 
ness.  An  impertinent  question  j  an  irrelevant  remark  j 
im.pndent  or  insolent  looks,  manners,  or  language  j 
r^ide  behavior. 

IM-PER'TI-NENT,  n.  One  who  interferes  or  medr 
dies  in  what  does  not  concern  him :  —  an  unman- 
nerly or  impudent  person.  Spectator. 
"We  are  but  curious  impertinsnts  in  the  ease  of  futurity.  Pope. 

IM-PER'TI-NENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  impertinent 
manner  ;  rudely. 

t  IM-P^R-TRAN-SI-bIl'I-TV,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing impertransible.  *  Hale. 

tiM-P^R-TRAN'SI-BLE,  a.  [L.  in,priv.,  axiiper- 
transeo,  to  pass  through ;  per,  through,  and  trans- 
co,  to  pass.]     Not  to  be  passed  through.  Smart. 

JfM-P^R-TUR-BA-BII/I-TY,  n.  [It.  imperturbabi- 
lith ;  Sp.  hnperturbabilidad.'l  The  quality  of 
being  imperturbable.  Wilson. 

IM-P^R-TiJR'BA-BLE,  a.  [L.  imperturbabilis  ; 
in,  priv.,  z.ni  perturbo,  to  disturb;  li.  impcrtur- 
babile  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  imperturbable.']  That  cannot 
be  disturbed  ;  immovable  ;  composed.  Ash. 

IM-PER-TUR-BA'TION,  re.  [L.  imperturbatio.'] 
Calmness  ;  indisturbance  ;  quietude  ;  tranquil- 
lity.   "  7mjoe?*^m'Z>rt^2on  of  mind."        Wharton. 

IM-PfiR-TURBED'  (-tuvbd'),  a.  Undisturbed  ; 
unexcited;  calm,     [r.]  Bailey. 

IM-PER-VI-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
impervious  ;  impenetrability.  Ed.  Rev. 

IM-PER'VI-A-BLE,  u,.    Impervious.  Ed.  Rev. 

IM-PER' Vl- A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
impervious ;  imperviousness.  Craig. 

IM-PER'VI-OtJS,  a,    [L.  vmpervius ',  in,  priv.,  and 

fervius,  passable  ;  per,  through,  and  via,  a  way ; 
fc.  impervio.'] 

1.  Not  pervious  ;  impermeable  ;  impassable  ; 
impenetrable  ;  —  particularly,  impenetrable  to 
light  or  to  fluids.  "  Impervious  vapors."  Pope. 
*'  Jjnpervious  to  the  air."     Boyle. 

Over  this  gulf. 
Impassable,  impervious.  Milion. 

2.  Inaccessible,     [k.] 

A  river's  mouth  impervious  to  the  wind.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  That  is  impervious  whicji  lias  no  way 
through  ;  impassable,  that  cannot  be  passed  through  j 
impenetrable,  that  cannot  be  penetrated  ;  inaccessible, 
that  cannot  be  approached.  An  impervious  thicket ; 
an  impassable  river  or  barrier ;  an  impenetrable  sub- 
stance ;  an  inaccessible  summit. 

IM-PER'VI-OUS-LY,  ad.  Impassably ;  impene- 
trably. 

IM-PER'VI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  im- 
pervious ;  imperviability.  Johnson. 

t  IM'P^-RY,  u.     Imperial.  Joye. 

f  iM-PESi",  V.  a.  To  flu  with  pestilence  or 
plague ;  to  infest.  Pitt. 

f  IM-PES'T^R,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  empestrer.']  To 
trouble ;  to  harass  ;  to  pester.  Cotgrave. 

IM-P?-Tl5f'I-N0US,  a.  [L.  impetigo,  impetiginis, 
a  scabby  eruption  ;  It.  impe^iginoso.l  Scurfy  ; 
covered  Avith  scabs.  Bailey. 

IM-PE-TI'Ob,  n.  [L.]  {Med.).  An  eruption  of 
small  pustules  on  the  skin  ;  —  sometimes  called 
the  moist  tetter.  Brande. 

t  IM'Pp-TRA-BLE,  a.  [L.  impetrabilis.J  Possible 
to  be  obtained  by  entreaty.  Bailey. 

t  Im'P^-TRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  impetro,  impctratus ; 
Fr.  impetrer.]  [i.  IMPETK.4.TED ;  pp.  impetkat- 
ING,  IMPETKATED.]     To  obtain  by  entreaty. 

He  hath  impetrated  reconciliation.  Abp.  Usher. 


t  iM'Pp-TRATE,  a.  Obtained  by  prayer  or  en- 
treaty ;  impetrated.  Ld.  Herbert. 

IM-P5-TRA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  impetratio  ;  It.  impe- 
trazione ;  Fr.  impetrcttion.] 

1.  fThe  act  of  obtaining  by  prayer  or  en- 
treaty. Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  {Law.)  In  ancient  English  statutes,  a  pre- 
obtaining  of  church  beneflces  in  England  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  belonged  to  the  gift 
of  the  king,  or  other  lay  patrons.  Bouvier. 

tIM'P:5-TRA-T!VE,  a.  11,.  impetrativiis.]  Able 
to  obtain  by  entreaty.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  IM'P5-TRA-T0-RY,  a.     Obtaining  by  entreaty  ; 

impetrative.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  {M-PET'TI-COAT,  v.a.  To  impocket,  or  to  pocket. 

1  did  impetticoat  thy  gratuity.  Sliak. 

II  IM-PET-U-OS'I-TY,  re.  [It,  impetuosith;  Sp.  m- 

petuosidad ;   Fr.  impetuosite.']      The  quality  of 

being  impetuous;  violence;  fury;  vehemence; 

impetuousness ;  precipitancy.  Clarendon. 

II  IM-PET'y-OUS  (im-pet'ya-iis),  a.  [L.  impetuo- 
sits  ;  impetus,  force  ;  in,  against,  and  peto,  to  go 
towards  ;  It.  tSf  Sp.  hnpetuoso  ;  Fr.  impHueux.\ 

1.  Violent ;  forcible  ;  rapid  ;  furious  ;  rush- 
ing ;  raging ;  fierce  ;  precipitate  ;  headlong. 
"The  torrent's  too  impetuous  speed."        Prior. 

2.  Vehement  of  mind  ;  hasty  ;  passionate. 
The  king,  'tis  true,  is  noble,  but  impetuous.  Howe. 

Syn.  —  See  Violent. 

II  IM-PET'U-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  impetuous  man- 
ner ;  precipitately  ;  violently.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  IM-PET'y-OUS-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  im- 
petuous ;  vehemence  ;  violence  ;  fury.   Witkins. 

IM'Pp-TUS,  re.  [L.]  1.  {Mech.)  The  product  of 
the  mass  and  velocity  of  a  moving  body  ;  mo- 
mentum. Brande. 
2.  {Gunnery.)  The  altitude  due  to  the  first 
velocity  of  projection,  or  the  altitude  through 
which  a  heaA'y  body  must  fall  to  acquire  that 
velocity.  Hutton. 

IM'PHEE,  re.  A  species  of  sorghum ;  Chinese 
sugar-cane.  —  See  SoiiGHUM.  Darlington. 

t  JM-PIC'TURED,  a.  Painted  ;  pictured.  Spenser. 

JM-PIERCE',  V.  a.     To  pierce  through.    Drayton. 

JM-PIERCE'A-BLE  [jm-per's j-bl,  IF.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
im-per's9-bl,  S.],  a.     Impenetrable.        Spenser, 

IM-PI'J^'-'PY,  re.  [L.  impietas ;  in,  priv.,  and  pie- 
^a5,  piety  ;  It.  impietii  ;  S^.  impiedad ;  Fi\  im- 
pieti^.J 

1.  Want  of  piety  ;  irreverence  with  respect  to 
God  or  to  sacred  things ;  contempt  of  religious 
duties  or  observances  ;  irreligion  ;  wickedness. 

To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impieii/ 

Than  Jephthah's,  when  he  sacrificed  his  daughter.    iSliak. 

2.  An  act  of  wickedness  or  irreligion.  —  In 
this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

Can  Juno  such  impieties  approve?  Denham. 

3.  "Want  of  duty  to  parents. 

t  IM-PIG'NO-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  pignus, 
pignoris,  a  pledge.]  To  pawn  ;  to  pledge.  Bailey. 

t  IM-PIG-NO-RA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  pawning 
or  pledging.  Bailey. 

JM-PIN(^E'  (im-pinj'),  V.  re.  [L.  impingo  ;  in  and 
pango,  to  fix.]  [«.  impin(5ed  ;  pp.  impinging, 
IMPINGED.]  To  fall  against ;  to  strike  against. 
"  One  cloud  impinges  upon  another."    Francis. 

IM-PIN§E'M?NT,  re.  The  act  of  impinging;  act 
of  striking  against.  D.  Clinton. 

IM-PIN'(J5NT,  a.  Falling  against,  or  upon ;  strik- 
ing against.  So*.  Mag. 

IM-PINg'JNG,  re.     The  act  of  striking  against. 

The  cause  of  reflection  is  not  the  impinging  of  light  on  the 
solid  or  impervious  parts  of  bodies.  Sewion. 

t  IM-PlN'GUATE  (im-ping'gwat),  v.  a.  [L.  in,  in, 
andpinguis,  fat.]     To  make  fat.  Bailey. 

t  IM-PIN-GUA'TION  (-ping-gwa'shun),  re.  The 
act  of  making  fat,  or  the  process  of  becoming 
fat.  Wats. 

IM'PI-OUS,  a.  [L.  impius.']  Not  pious  ;  without 
reverence  of  religion  ;  ungodly  ;  irreligious  ; 
wicked  ;  profane  ;  irreverent. 

Where  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 

The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Irreligious,  Wicked. 


Im'PJ-OIJs-LY,  ad.  In  an  Impious  manner ;  pro- 
fanely ;  irreverently ;  wickedly.  Burnet. 

IM'Pl-oys-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
pious ;  impiety.  Sir  W.  Cornwallis. 

t  IM'PIEE  (Im'pir),  re.     Umpire.  Huloet. 

IMP'JSH,  u..    Relating  to,  or  like,  imps.     Clarke. 

t  lM-PIT'5-OUS,  ad.  [Fr.  impiteux.]  Merci- 
less; cruel.  Golden  Boke. 

IM-PLA-CA-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [L.  implacabilitas  ;  It. 
implacability  ;  Fr.  implacabilite.]  The  quality 
or  the  state  of  being  implacable ;  inexorableness ; 
irreconcilable  enmity ;  malice.       Sir  T.  Elyot. 

IM-PLA'CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  implacabilis  ;  in,  priv., 
and  placabilis,  placable  ;  placeo,  to  please ;  It. 
implacabile  ;  Sp.  .S;  Fr.  implacable.'] 

1.  Not  placable  ;  not  to  be  appeased  or  paci- 
fied ;  inexorable  ;  malicious  ;  constant  in  en- 
mity ;  unrelenting ;  relentless  ;  ruthless ;  cruel. 

His  inccnsement  is  so  impTxicdbU,  that  satisfaction  can  be 
none  but  by  pangs  of  death.  Sliak: 

2.  Admitting  no  relief  or  ease  ;  not  to  he  as- 
suaged,    [r.] 

Their  armor  helped  their  harm,  crushed  in  and  bruised, 
Into  their  substance  pent,  which  wrought  them  pain 
Implacable,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan.  Milton. 

Syn.  T—  Implacable,  unrelenting,  relentless,  and  in- 
exorable, all  express  inflexible  severity.  Implacable 
animosity  ;  unrelenting  temper ;  relentless  cruelty  ; 
inexorable  jaAge. 

IM-PLA'CA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  State  or  quality 
of  being  implacable  ;  implacability.  Hale. 

IM-PLA'CA-BLY,  ad.  With  implacability  ;  inex- 
orably ;  relentlessly.  Clarendon. 

IM-PLA-CEN'TAL,  a.  Having  no  placenta,  as 
the  marsupial  animals.  Smart. 

IM-PLANT',  V.  a.    [ere  and  plant;  Fr.  implanter.'] 

[i.  IMPLANTED  ;  pp.  IMPLANTING,  IMPLANTED.] 

1.  To  infix  for  the  purpose  of  growth  ;  to  in- 
sert ;  to  ingraft ;  to  plant ;  to  set ;  to  put ;  to 
place. 

Another  cartilage,  capable  of  motion,  by  the  help  of  some 
muscles  that  were  impUinted  in  it.  Ray. 

2.  To  inculcate  ;  to  instil;  to  infuse. 

See,  Father!  what  first  fruits  on  earth  are  sprung 
From  thy  imjdanted  grace  in  man.  JlliUon. 

Syn.  —  See  Inculcate. 

IM-PLAN-TA'TIQN,  «.  The  act  of  implanting; 
plantation  :  —  inculcation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

iM-PLAU-§!-BlL'I-T  Y,  re.  State  of  being  implau- 
sible ;  want  of  plausibility.  Smart. 

IM-PLAU'§!-BLE  (im-piaw'ze-bl),  a.  [It.  implau- 
sihile.']  Not  plausible  ;  unplausible  ;  not  spe- 
cious ;  not  likely  to  gain  approbation  or  favor  ; 
not  likely  to  persuade.  "  Art  of  making  plau- 
sible or  implausible  harangues."  Stvift. 

IM-PLlU'gl-BLE-NESS,  re.  Want  of  plausibility  ; 
implausibility.  Dr.  Allen. 

IlM-PLAU'§!-BLY,a(i.  Without  show  of  probability. 

t  IM-PLEACH'  (im-plijch'),  V.  a.  {in  and  pleach.] 
To  interweave  ;  to  intertwine.  Shak. 

(M-FLEAD',  ti.  a.  [in  said  plead.]  [i.  impleaded  ; 
pp.  impleading,  impleaded.] 

1.  (Law.)  To  sue  or  prosecute  by  due  course 
of  law  ;  to  take  the  law  of.  Blackstoiie. 

2.  To  accuse  ;  to  arraign ;  to  impeach. 

The  law  of  God  is  said  te  be  impleaded  by  such  asper- 
sions. 7K.  Mmintagu. 

IM-PLEAD'IJR,  re.  One  who  impleads  or  prose- 
cutes another  ;  an  accuser.  Harmar. 

t  IM-PLEA§'!NG,  a.     Unpleasing. 

t  IM-PLi5DpE',  V.  a.    To  pledge.  Sherwood. 

t  IM-PLED^fED'  (im-plejd'),  a.    Pledged.    Taylor. 

IM'PL^-MENT,  re.  [L.  impleme7itum ;  impleo,  to 
fill  up  ;  in,  in,  and  pleo,  to  fill.]  Something  that 
supplies  want,  — particularly,  an  instrument ;  a 
tool ;  a  utensil ;  a  vessel.  "  Implements  of 
trade."  Broome.  "  Implements  of  a  ruined 
house."     *' Implements  of  war.*'     Shak, 

iM'PLJl-MfiNT,  V,  a.  To  supply,  furnish,  or  pro- 
vide with  implements,     [r.]  Ec,  Rev. 

IM'PL^-MfiNT-JNG,  re.  Act  of  furnishing  with 
implements.  Craig. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 


A,  35,  i,  0,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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?M-PLE'TION,  «.   [L.  impleo,  impletus,  to  fill  up.] 

1.  The  act  of  tilling.  Broimie, 

2.  The  state  of  being  full.  Johnson. 

iM'PLEX,  a.  [L.  implexus.  —  See  Implicate.] 
Intricate  i  complicated ;  complex  ;  not  simple. 

Every  poem  is,  according  to  Aristotle's  division,  cither 
simple  or  tmjjlex:  it  is  called  simple  when  there  is  no  change 
of  fortune  in  it;  implex  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief  actor 
changes  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad.         Addison. 

JM-PLEX'ION,  n.     [L.  implexio.] 

1.  The  act  of  involving  or  infolding ;  involu- 
tion. Craiff. 

2.  The  state  of  being  involved.  Craig. 
IM-PLI'A-BLE,  a.  Not  pliable ;  unyielding.  Qu.Iiev. 
IM'PLI-CATE,  V.    a.     [Gr.   €iiitUk(si;    iv,    in,   and 

irXiKU),  to  fold ;  L.  implico,  impHcatus  ;  It.  m- 
plicare  ;  Sp.  implicar ;  Fr.  impliguer.]  [i:  im- 
plicated ;  pp.  IMPLICATING,  IMPLICATED.] 

1.  To  infold  ;  to  entangle  ;  to  involve. 

The  ingredients  of  saltpetre  do  so  mutually  implicate  and 
hinder  each  other.  Boyle. 

2.  To  bring  into  connection  with  ;  to  include 
with;  to  prove,  or  to  cause,  to  be  concerned  in. 

Syn.  —  To  implicate  is  to  fold  into  ;  to  complicate, 
to  fold  together  ;  to  involDe,  to  roll  into. 

Implicated  by  a  small  or  indirect  sliare  in,  or  con- 
nection with,  a  transaction  ;  involved  by  being  deeply 
concerned.  Implicated  in  a  crime  ;  involved  in  a  law- 
suit, or  in  debt;  entangle t  by  nets  or  in  contests.  In 
a  complicated  conspiracy  all  the  persons  implicated  may 
not  be  guilty  of  the  same  offence. 

IM-PLJ-CA'TION,  71.  [L.  implicatio  ;  It.  implica- 
zione ;  Sp.  impHcacion ;  Fr.  iinplication.'] 

1.  Act  of  implicating,  or  state  of  being  im- 
plicated; involution;-  entanglem,ent.  "The 
implication  of  the  component  parts."        Boyle. 

2.  Inference,  not  expressed,  but  tacitly  in- 
culcated or  implied. 

Though  civil  causes,  according  to  some  men,  are  of  less 
moment  than  criminal,  yet  the  doctors  are,  by  implication^ 
of  a  different  opinion.  Ayliffe. 

IM'PLI-CA-TIVE,  a.  [Sp.  implicativo.']  Tend- 
ing to  implicate  ;  having  implication. 

IM'PLI-CA-TfVE-LY,  ad..   By  implication. 

IM-PLIC'IT  (im-p]is'it),  a.  [L.  implico^  implicitus, 
to  infold  ;  m,  in,  and  plico,  to  fold ;  It.  §  Sp. 
implicito  ;  Fr.  implicite.'] 

1.  Infolded ;  complicated. 

The  liumble  shrub, 
And  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit.  Tlwmson. 

2.  Inferred ;  tacitly  comprised,  though  not 
expressed.     "An  implicit  compact."         South. 

3.  Resting  on  the  authority  of  others  ;  trust- 
ing without  examination  or  proof. 

No  longer  by  implicit  faith  we  err. 

Whilst  every  man 's  his  own  interpreter.  Benham. 

JM-PLiy'lT-LY,  ad.  1.  In  an  implicit  manner; 
by  inference  ;  virtually ;  impliedly. 

He  that  denies  this  doth  implicitly/  deny  his  existence. 

Sentley. 

2.  With  unreserved  confidence  or  obedience. 

We  implicitly  follow  in  the  track  in  which  they  lead  us. 

Jiogers. 

JM-PLIQ'IT-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  implicit ; 
dependence  on  the  authority  of  others.      Scott. 

flM-PLlg'I-TY,  7i.  [Oldi  Ty.  implicite.]  Implicit- 
ness. Cotgrave. 

IM-PLI'jgD-LY,  ad.  By  implication ;  by  inference 
comprised  or  included,  though  not  expressed. 

IM-PLO-E,A'TION,  n.  [L.  imploratio  ;  Sp.  implo- 
7'acion.']    Solicitation ;  supplication.     Bp.  Hall. 

flM'PLO-RA-TOR,  n.  One  who  implores  or  en- 
treats ;  one  who  supplicates,  Shak. 

IM-PLORE',  V.  a.  [L.  imploro ;  in,  used  inten- 
sively, and  ploro,  to  cry  aloud ;  It.  implorare  ; 
Sp.  implorar  ;  Fr.  implorer.']  H.  implored  ; 
pp.  IMPLORING,  IMPLORED.]  To  ask  in  sup- 
plication ;  to  supplicate ;  to  entreat ;  to  be- 
seech ;  to  crave ;  to  solicit ;  to  beg. 

We  implore  thy  powerful  hand 
To  undo  the  charmed  hand 
Of  true  virgin  here  distressed.  Milton, 

Syn.  —  See  Ask. 
t  IM-PLORE.',  n.     The  act  of  begging  ;  entreaty. 

With  piercing  words  and  pitiful  implore.  Spenser. 

IM-PLOK'J^R,  n.   One  who  implores  ;  a  solicitor. 
TM-PLOR'iNG-LY,  ad.     In  an  imploring  manner. 
IM-PLUMED'   (im-pJurfad'),  a.     [L.  implumis  ;  in, 

priv.,  a.ndpluma,  a  plume.]     without  feathers; 

unfledged;  implumous. 


IM-PLU'MOUS,  u.  Naked  of  feathers  ;  unfeath- 
ered;   callow,     [n.]  JoJtnson. 

iM-PLtJN^E',  V.  a.      \in  and  plunge.']      \i.  im- 

PLUNGED  ;  pp.  IMPLUNGING,  IMPLUNGED.l     To 

plunge  ;  to  hurry  into.  huller. 

JM-PLY',  -G.  a.  [L.  implico;  in,  in,  and  pHco,  to 
fold;  It.  implicare;  Sp.  implicar;  Fr.  impli- 
quer.]     [i.  implied  ;  pp.  implying,  implied.] 

1,  f  To  infold ;  to  cover ;  to  entangle ;  to  involve. 

And  Phojbus,  flying  bo  most  shameful  sight, 

Hifl  blushing  face  in  foggy  clouds  implies,         Spenser. 

2.  To  comprise  or  include  by  implication,  or 
as  a  consequence;  to  signify;  to  import;  to 
mean. 

Where  a  malicious  act  is  proved,  a  malicious  intention  is 
implied.  Sherlock. 

IM-P6CK'^T,t?.  a.     To  pocket,    [r.]        Carleton. 
IM-Poi'^ON  (irn-pbi'zn),  v.  a.     [Fr.  empoisonner.] 

\i.     IMPOISONED  ;       pp.    IMPOISONING,     IMPOI- 

SONED.]  To  corrupt  or  kill,  as  with  poison  ;  to 
infect;  to  poison;  to  empoison.  —  See  Em- 
poison. 

One  doth  not  know 
How  much  an  ill  word  doth  impoison  liking.        Sliak. 

|M-POi'§ON-MENT  (im-pbl'zn-ment),  ■«.  Act  of 
poisoning ;  empoisonment.  Pope. 

flM-PO'LA-RI-LY,  ad.  Not  in  the  direction  of 
the  poles.  Brovme. 

IM-POL'I-CY,  n.  [L.  impolitia.]  Want  of  policy; 
state  of  being  impolitic ;  imprudence;  indiscre- 
tion ;  want  of  forecast. 

IM-PO-LITE',    a.      [L.   impolitus.]      Not  polite ; 
rude  ;  uncivil ;  unpolished  ;  ill-mannered. 
Syn.  —  See  Awkward. 
IM-PO-LITE'LY,  ad.    "With  impoliteness  ;  rudely. 
IM-PO-LTTE'N^SS,  n.     Want  of  politeness. 

iM-P6L'l-TIC,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  impolitico  ;  Fr.  im~ 
politique.]  Not  politic  ;  wanting  policy  or  pru- 
dence ;  tending  to  injure  ;  imprudent ;  indis- 
creet; injudicious.  Hooker. 

IM-PO-LIT'I-CAL,  «..     Impolitic,     [r.]       Mickle. 

tlM-PO-LIT'l-CAL-LY,  ad.     Impoliticly.  Mickle. 

IM-P6l'I-TTC-LY,  ad.  In  an  impolitic  manner  ; 
without  policy  or  forecast ;  indiscreetly. 

IM-POL'I-TIC-N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
politic ;  want  of  policy.  Scott. 

IM-PON-DpR-A-BIL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  imponderabili- 
ta  ;  Fr.  imponderabilite.]  {Physics  )  Absolute 
levity  ;  destitution  of  sensible  weight.     Clarke. 

IM-PON'DgR-A-BLE,  a,  [It.  imponderahile  ;  Fr. 
imponderable.]  That  cannot  be  weighed.  Francis. 

iM-P6N'DF.R-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
imponderable ;  imponderability.  Clarke. 

IM-PON'D^R-A-BLES,  n.  pi.  [L.  m,  priv.,  and 
ponderahilis,  capable  of  being  weighed.]  {Phys- 
ics.^ A  name  formerly  given  to  heat,  light, 
electricity,  and  magnetism,  on  the  supposition 
of  their  being  subtile  matter  of  inappreciable 
weight.  They  are  now  regarded  as  forces  rather 
than  fluids,  and  their  phenomena  as  due  to  mo- 
tions excited  in  ponderable  matter.  Nichol. 

iM-PON'DER-OfJS,  a.  Void  of  perceptible  weight ; 
imponderable.  Browne. 

IM-PON'D^R-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
imponderous.  Clarke. 

flM-PONE',  ??.  a.  [L.  impono.]  To  lay  or  put 
down,  or  stake,  as  a  wager  or  pledge.         Shak. 

t  IM-p66r',  v.  a.     To  impoverish.       W.  Broione. 

t  IM-POP'y-I.AR,  tt.     Unpopular.       Bolingbroke. 

IM-PO-llOS'l-TY,  n.  [Fr.  imporosite,]  The  state 
of  being  imporous.  Baco7i. 

IM-PO'ROys,  a.  [Fr.  imporeux.]  Not  porous ; 
free  from  pores  ;  close  ;  solid. 

IM-P0RT'(114), V.  a.  [L.  importo ;  in,in,  and poKo, 
to  bear;  It.  importare;  S-p.  importar ;  Fi-.  impor- 
ter.] [i.  IMPORTED  ;pp.  importing,  imported.] 

1.  To  bring  or  carry  into  a  country  from 
abroad  ;  —  opposed  to  export. 

2.  To  imply  ;  to  infer;  to  signify  ;  to  denote ; 
to  mean  ;  to  purport. 

The  question  we  now  asked  imported  that  we  thought  this 
land  a  land  of  magicians.  Bacon. 


3.  To  be  of  importance  or  interest  to  ;  to 
be  of  consequence  to  ;  to  concern. 

Luports  their  loss  beside  the  present  need?  Milton. 

IM'PORT  (114)  [im'port.  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. 
R.  Wr,;  im'port  or  jm-port',  Ja.],  n. 

1.  Importance;  moment;  consequence.  "In 
proportion  to  the  import  of  the  cause.'*  Ayliffe. 

2.  Signification ;  meaning ;  purport ;  tendency. 

Add  to  the  former  observations . . ,  a  third  of  the  same 
import.  Boyle. 

3.  Any  thing  brought  from  abroad  or  import- 
ed ;  merchandise  imported ;  ~  opposed  to  export. 

Our  imports  ought  not  to  exceed  our  exports.       Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Signification. 

{M-P6rt'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  importaUlis  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr. 
imp07-ta6le.] 

1.  t  Insupportable  ;  unendurable.       Spense?\ 

2.  That  may  be  imported, 

!|  IM-P6r'TANCE,  n.  [It.  importanza;  Sp.  m- 
portancia ;  Fr.  importance.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  important ;  conse- 
quence ;  moment ;  weight ;  gravity ;  significance. 

Thy  own  importance  know, 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below.         Pope. 

2.  t  Thing  imported  or  implied.  Shak. 

3.  -f Matter;  subject.  Shak. 

4.  t  Urgent  solicitation  ;  importunity. 

Maria  "writ 
The  letter,  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance.  Shak. 

,e@=  "An  improper  use,  peculiar  to  Shakspeare.'* 
Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Importance  is  what  things  have  in  them- 
selves ;  consequence  is  the  importance  of  a  tiling  from 
the  effect  produced.  In  an  affair  of  importance  the 
least  delay  may  be  of  consequence.  A  concern  of  great 
■moment;  an  argument  of  great  weight, 

\\  t  IM-POR'TAN-CY,  n.    Importance.  Shak. 

jl  IM-POR'TANT  [jm-pbr't^nt,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. 
Sm.  P.  C.  ]Vr. ;  im-por'trtnt,  Ja.  ;  im-pbr'tEint  or 
im-por't5int,  W.],  a.  [It.  §■  Sp.  importante ;  Fr. 
important.] 

1.  Momentous ;  weighty ;  of  great  conse- 
quence ;  material ;  influential ;  grave. 

The  important  hour  had  passed  unheeded  on.        Johnson. 

2.  t  Forcible  ;  vehement ;  furious. 

And  with  important  outrage  him  assailed.  Spenser, 

3.  [L.  iTYiportunus.]  f  Importunate.        Shak. 
je®=  "  The  second  syllable  of  this  and  the  foregoing 

word  [importance]  is  frequently  pronounced  as  in  the 
verb  to  import.  The  best  usage,  however,  is  on  the  side 
of  the  first  pronunciation,  which  seems  to  suppose  that 
it  is  not  a  word  formed  from  import,  but  an  adoption 
of  the  French  importance  ;  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to 
be  pronounced  as  a  compound,  but  as  a  simple.  The 
authorities  for  this  pronunciation  are  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Scott  is  for  either,  but  gives  the 
first  the  preference,"  Walker. 
Syn.  —  See  Grave,  Weighty. 

II  IM-_POR'TANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  important  or 
weighty  manner  ;  forcibly.  HamTnond. 

IM-POR-TA'TION,  n.  [It.  importazione  ;  Sp.  im- 
portacion ;  Fr.  importation.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  importing,  or 
bringing  into  a  country  from  abroad :  —  op- 
posed to  exportation. 

The  emperor  has  forbidden  the  importation  of  their  man- 
ufactures into  any  part  of  the  empire.  Addison. 

2.  That  which  is  imported;  import. 

3.  Act  of  conveying;  conveyance. 

Instruments  .  .  .  which  serve  for  importation  and  recep- 
tion of  the  blood.  Smith  on  Old  Age, 

IM-PORT'^R,  n.     One  who  imports. 

t  IM-PORT'Lipss,  a.  Of  no  moment  or  conse- 
quence ;  unimportant ;  trivial.  Shak. 

II  IM-PORT'U-NA-CY,  ?i.  The  act  of  importuning ; 
importunity. 

Art  thon  not  ashamed 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  imjjoHunacy'i  ShaJc. 

II  IM-PORT'y-NATE  (jm-pbrt'yu-iiat),  iv.  [L.  im- 
portunus.] 

1.  Incessant  and  unseasonable  in  solicitation  ; 
urgent;  pressing;  pertinacious.  "An  iinport- 
unate  suitor."  Smalridge. 

2.  Troublesome  ;  not  easy  to  be  borne.  "  Im- 
portunate accidents."  Donne. 

II  iM-PORT'y-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  importunate 
manner. 

II  IM-PORT'U-NATE-NESS,  n.  Incessant  solicita- 
tion ;  importunacy.  \iidney. 
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IMPORTUNATOR 

II  t  (M-PbRT'U-NA-TOR, )(.  One  who  importunes  ; 
an  importuner.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

IM-POE-TUNE',  V.  a.  [L.  importunus,  importu- 
nate;  in,  priv.,  andporto,  to  bear;  It.  importu- 
nare;  Sp.importunar  iFr. i/uportunei:]    [i.  im- 

POKTUNED  ipp.  IMPOllTUNI.XG,  IMPORTUNED.] 

1.  To  harass  or  disturb  by  reiteration  ;  to  so- 
licit earnestly  ;  to  tease  ;  to  entreat. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  hire  troopa  from  several  princes 
of  the  empire,  whose  ministers  nnd  residents  here  have  per- 
petually importuned  the  court  witii  unreasonable  demands. 

There  with  my  eries  iinpor'tune  Heaven.  Milton. 

JS^  Formerly  accented  on  the  second  syllable. 

2.  To  require;  to  render  necessary. [r.]  Shak. 

3.  t  To  import ;  to  foretell.  Spenser. 

t  IM-POR-TilNE',  a.   X.  Vexatious  ;  troublesome  ; 
importunate ;  unseasonable.     Spenser.   Milton. 
2.  Causing   distress ;    relentless  ;    cruel ;    in- 
exorable.    '*  Importime  fiite.^*  Spenser. 

t  IM-PQE-TUNE'LY,  ad.  Troublesomely ;  vexa- 
tiously ;  incessantly  ;  importunately.    Spenser. 

IM-POR-TUN'PR,  n.   One  who  importunes.  Todd. 

IM-POR-TU'NJ-TY,  n.  {L.  importunitas ;  It.  im- 
portunith ;  Sp.  i'mportunidad  ;  Fr.  importunity.] 
The  act  or  the  quality  of  being  importunate ; 
incessant  solicitation ;  urgency  ;  pertinacity. 

Thrice  I  deluded  her,  and  turued  to  sport 

Her  importunitij.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Solicitation. 

IM-PORT'y-OUS,  a.  [L.  importuosus  ;  in,  not, 
and  partus,  a  harbor.]  Having  no  port  or  har- 
bor. Craig. 

JM-PO§'A-BLE,  (S.  That  may  be  imposed.  "  Tm- 
posable  on  any  particular  man.'*        Hammond. 

JM-PO§'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  im- 
posable.  Wright. 

IM-PO§E'  (im-poz')>  "■  "'■  [L.  impono,  imposiius  ; 
in,  upon,  and  pono,  to  place ;  It.  imporre ;  Fr. 
imposer.]  [j.  imposed  ;pj0.impo.sing,  imposed.] 

1.  To  put,  place,  or  set  upon ;  to  charge 
with ;  to  inflict ;  to  enjoin. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  impose  toll  upon  them.     EzrayW.  24. 
The  law  which  God  hath  imposed  upon  his  creatures.  Hooker. 

Impose  but  your  commands. 
This  hour  shall  bring  you  twenty  tliousand  hands.  Dr]/den. 

2.  fTo  fix  upon;  to  impute  to.  Broivne. 

3.  To  obtrude  fallaciously ;  to  palm  upon. 

Our  poet  thinks  not  fit 
To  impose  upon  you  what  he  writes  for  wit.        Dryden. 

4.  {Eccl.)  To  lay  on,  as  the  hands,  in  ordina- 
tion or  confirmation.  Hall. 

5.  (^PHnting.)  To  lay  on  a  stone,  and  fit  on 
the  chase,  as  the  pages  of  a  sheet,  in  order  to 
carry  the  form  to  press.  Adams. 

To  im.posG  on,  or  upon,  to  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  de- 
lude ;  to  put  upon;  to  mislead  ;  to  circumvent. 
Syn.  — See  Deceive. 
t  IM-PO§E',  ?t.     Command ;  injunction.         Shak. 
t!M-PO§E'M5NT,  n.     Imposition.  More. 

JM-P0.^'1j;r,  ?6.     One  who  imposes. 

IM-PO§'ING,  p.  a.  1.  Laying  on  as  a  duty,  pen- 
alty, burden,  command,  or  law ;  exacting ;  in- 
flicting; enjoining. 

2.  Deceiving  ;  delusive ;  misleading. 

3.  Commanding  ;  impressive  ;  august ;  grand  ; 
as,  "  An  imposing  structure." 

{M-PO§'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  imposes. 
2.  {Printing.')  The  act  of  arranging  the  pages 
of  a  sheet  for  printing  so  that  they  may  follow 
each  other  when  printed  and  the  sheet  is  fold- 
ed up  ;  imposition.  Brande. 

IM-PO§'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
posing ;  imposition,    [r.]  Brit.  Crit. 

!M-PO§'ING-ST0NE,  n.  {Printing.)  The  stone 
upon  which  the  pages  of  a  sheet  are  arranged 
for  printing.  Adams. 

JM-POS'ING-TA'BLE,  re.  {Printing.-)  An  impos- 
ing-stone. Simmonds. 

iM-PO-S["TION  (im-po-zlsh'un,  93),  n.  [L.  imposi- 
tio  ;  It.  imposizione ;  Sp.  imposicion ;  Fr.  impo- 
sition.—  See  Impose.] 

1.  The  act  of  imposing,  or  placing  upon  ;  ex- 
action.    *'  The  imposition  of  taxes."        Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  imposed,  as  a  penalty,  bur- 
den, tax,  &c.  Bouvier. 
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3.  Constraint ;  oppression. 

The  grossest  iin}iositions  have  been  submitted  to.       Sivifi. 
The  constraint  of  receiving  and  holding  opinions  by  au- 
thority was  rightly  called  imposition.  Locke.. 

4.  Imposture;  deception;  fraud;  cheat;  arti- 
fice ;  trickery  ;  trick. 

It  was  therefore  determined  that  -we  should  dispose  of  the 
horse  at  the  neighboring  fair,  and,  to  prevent  impoaition,  that 
I  should  go  with  him  myself.  GoldsmUh. 

5.  A  supernumerary  exercise  enjoined  on 
students  as  a  punishment. 

Impositions  were  supplied 

To  light  my  pipe  or  soothe  my  pride.        T.  Warton. 

6.  {Eccl.)  The  laying  on,  as  of  hands.    Hall. 

7.  {Printing.)  The  act  of  laying  and  arrang- 
ing on  an  imposing-stone  the  pages  of  a  sheet, 
so  that  they  may  regularly  follow  each  other 
when  printed,  and  the  sheet  is  folded  up.  Adams. 

es^\r\  the  primitive  church,  imposition  of  hands 
was  used  as  the  sign  of  oi'dination,  and  also  of  con- 
firmation (i.  e.  the  imparting  of  tlie  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost).  Though  these  gifts  have  ceased, 
the  form  has  still  continued  in  use,  not  only  as  the 
appropriate  form  of  ordination,  bat  also  of  the  con- 
firmation now  administered,  which  is  the  admission 
of  the  baptized  into  communion  with  the  churcii.£rfen. 

Syn.  —  See  Artifice. 

JM-P6^'I-T0R,  n.     [L.]     One  who  imposes;  im- 
poser.     [n.]  Ash. 

IM-POS-Sf-BIL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  impossihilitas  ;  It.  itn- 
2?ossibilita ;  S^.imposibiUdadi  Fr.  impossihilite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  impossible  :  impractica- 
bility. 

When  we  see  a  man  of  like  passions  and  weakness  with 
ourselves  going  before  us  in  the  paths  of  duty,  it  confutes  all 
lazy  pretences  uf  impossibility.  Rogers. 

2.  That  which  is  impossible  ;  that  which  can- 
not be,  be  done,  or  attained. 

This  being  a  manifest  impossibility  in  itself.  Hooker. 
IM-POS'SI-BLE,  a.  [L.  impossibilis  ;  m,  priv., 
andLpossibilis,  possible  ;  possum,  to  be  able;  It. 
imjiossibile;  ^\).'i7n290sible;Fv. impossible.]  That 
cannot  be  ;  that  cannot  be  done  ;  not  possible  ; 
impracticable  ;  unachievable  ;  unattainable. 

Difficult  it  is,  but  not  impossible.  Chillingworth. 

"With  men  this  is  impossible;  but  with  God  all  things  are 
"""^'■'  i)/««.  xix.  26. 


Impossible  expression^  (Ml^ehra.)  See  Imaginary 
EXPRESSION. 

Syn.  —  See  Impracticable. 

IM-POS'SI-BLE,  n.   An  impossibility ;  that  which 

cannot  be,  or  be  done,     [n.]  Harris. 

IM-POS'SI-BLF,  ad.     Not  possibly.  North. 

IM'POST,  71.  [It.  ^  Sp.  imposta;  Old  Fr.  i^npost; 
Fr.  imptt.  —  See  Impose.] 

1.  A  rate  imposed;  a  tax;  a  toll;  tribute; 
duty;  custom; — sometimes  used  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  a  duty  on  imported  goods  and 
merchandise.  Bouvier. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
imposts,  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  wliat  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  lows. 

CoiistH  atwn  of  the  U.  S. 

2.  (j47'cA.)  The  upper  part  of  a  pier  or  pi- 
laster which  sustains  an  arch,  or  the  mouldings 
at  the  summit,  from  which  an  arch  springs  ; — ■ 
any  supporting  piece. — See  Arch.        Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Duty,  Tax. 

|[lM-P{3ST'Hy-MATE  nm-p5st'hu-mat,  K.  Sm.  R.\ 
jm-pSs'tu-mat,  ST.  E.  F.  Ja.  Wr.  ;  im-pRs'chu-mat, 
W.  J.],  v.n.  [See  Impostiiume.]  \i.  impost- 
hum  A  ted  ;    pp.   IMPOSTHVMATING,     IMPOSTIIU- 

MATED.]  To  form  an  abscess  ;  to  form  a  cyst 
or  imposthume  ;  to  collect  pus ;  to  gather  ;  to 
imposthume.  Arbuthnot. 

\\  IM-POST'HU-MATE,  V.  a.  To  afflict  with  an  im- 
posthume. Dr.  Griffith. 

IIJM-POST'HU-MATE,  a.  Having  an  impost- 
hume ;  corrupted  ;  morbid.  Pope. 

II  JM-P6ST-HU-MA'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  forming 
an  imposthume  or  abscess.  'Bacon. 

II  IM-POST'HUME  (im-p6s'tQm)  [hn-pos'tum,  S.  E. 
F.  Ja.  C.  Wr.  ;  im-pos'thura,  W.  J.  ;  im-post'- 
hum,  P.K.  Sm.  R.],  n.  [Gr.  airdcrrjfia;  UtitlcrrTiiii, 
to  recede  •-  L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  aposfema;  Fr,  apos- 
t^me.  —  "This  seems  to  have  been  formed  by 
corruption  from  iinpostem^  as  South  writes  it; 
and  impostem  to  have  been  written  erroneously 
for  aposteme."  Johnson.]  A  collection  of  pu- 
rulent matter  in  a  bag  or  cyst  with  or  without 
tumor  ;  an  abscess  ;  an  aposteme.  Harrey. 


IMPOWER 

II  IM-POST'HUME,  V.  n.  To  form  an  abscess;  to 
imposthumate.     [u.]  Huloet. 

II  !M-POST'HUME,  V.  a.  To  affect  with  an  impost- 
hume.    [k.]  Hayward. 

IM-POS'TOE,  n.  [L.  impostor  ;  impono,  imposi- 
tus,  to  impose ;  It.  impostore ;  Sp.  impostor ;  Fr. 
imposteur.']  One  who  is  guilty  of  imposition  or 
imposture  ;  one  who  pretends  to  be  what  he  is 
not ;  a  pretender  ;  a  deceiver. 

What! 
An  advocate  for  an  j'm^josto/- 1    Hush!  Sltak. 

Syu.  —  So3  Deceiver. 

t  IM-p6s'TOE-SHIP,  re.  The  cliaracter  or  the 
practice  of  an  impostor.  Milton. 

IM-POST'UME,  «.     See  Imposthume.  Todd. 

t  IM-POST'UR-AgtE,  re.     Imposture.    Bp.  Taylor. 

1M-P6st'URE  (jm-p6st'yur),  n.  [L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  im- 
postura ;  Fr.  imposture.  —  See  Impose.]  The 
conduct  of  an  impostor  ;  a  cheat  committed  by 
putting  on  a  false  appearance  ;  deception ;  im- 
position ;  delusion  ;  artifice  ;  fraud ;  trick ;  ruse. 
When  they  found  out  the  imposture,  ...  he  was  presently 
deserted,  and  never  able  to  crown  his  usurped  greatness.5oirfrt. 

t  IM-P6st'URED,  a.  Containing  imposture  ;  par- 
taking of  imposture.  Beaumont. 

tIM-PdST'UR-OUS,a.  Deceitful;  cheating.  "Im- 
posturous  villain."  More. 

IM'PO-TENCE,  n.  [L.  impotentia  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
potentia,  power  ;  possum,  to  be  able ;  It.  impo- 
tenza;  Sp.  impoteneia.  —  See  Impotent.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  impotent,  or  powerless ; 
want  of  strength,  physical,  intellectual,  or  mor- 
al;  inability;  incapacity;  imbecility;  weak- 
ness ;    feebleness. 

The  impotence  of  exercising  animal  motion.       Arbuthnot. 
O,  impotence  of  mind,  in  body  strong!  Milton. 

2.  XTngovernableness  of  passion  ;  want  of 
self-restraint;  —  a  Latin  signification,     [u.] 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire, 

Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware.  Milton. 

3.  {Law.)  Incapacity  for  copulation  or  for 
propagating  the  species;  —  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  sterility.  Bouvier. 

IM'PO-TEN-CY,  re.  Same  as  Impotence.  Bentley. 

IM'PO-TENT,  a.  [L.  impotens;  in,  priv.,  and^o- 
tetis,  powerful ;  possum,  to  be  able ;  It.  §  Sp. 
impotente  ;  Fr.  impotent^] 

1.  Powerless ;  unable ;  imbecile ;  feeble ; 
weak ;  wanting  strength,  physical,  intellectual, 
or  moral ;  without  force  ;  disabled. 

I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  save.  Addison. 

In  those  porches  lay  a  great  number  of  )mj50/e«/ folk,  of 
blind,  halt,  and  withered.  John  v.  3. 

2.  t  Violent ;  headstrong. 

The  Lady  Davey,  ever  impotent  in  her  passions.     Hacket. 

3.  Without  power  of  restraint.  "  Impotent  of 
tongue."     [p.]  Dryden. 

4.  "Wantmg  the  power  of  copulation  or  of 
procreation  ;  —  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  sterile.  Taller. 

IM'PO-Ti!NT,  re.  One  who  is  infirm,  imbecile,  or 
languishing  under  disease  ;  an  invalid.      Shak. 

IM'PO-TENT-LY,  ad.     In  an  impotent  manner. 

!M-POUND',  V.  a.    [m  unA  pound.]     [i.  impounb- 

ED  ;  pp.  ISIPOUNDING,  IMPOUNDED.]    To  encloSC 

in  a  pound  or  as  in  a  pound ;  to  shut  up  ;  to 
confine. 

I  took  him  np  for  a  stray,  and  impounded  him.        Dryden. 

IM-POUND'AgJE-,  re.  Act  of  impounding  cattle.^sA. 

IM-P6v'f,R-ISH,  V.  a.  [It.  impoverire  ;  Sp.  em- 
pobrecer;    Fr.    appauvrir.  —  Sec   Paupek,  and 

POOK.]        [('.  IMPOVERISHED  ;  pp.  IMPOVEKISII- 
ING,  IMPOVERISHED.] 

1.  To  make  poor  ;  to  reduce  to  poverty  ;  to 
bring  to  want ;  to  depauperate  ;  to  empoverish. 

2.  To  exhaust  of  strength  or  fertility,  as  land. 
j(JE^  Written  both  impoverish  and  empoverish. 

IM-P6v'PE-IsH-?R,  re.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
impoverishes  ;  erapoverisher.  Bp.  Gauden. 

IM-P6v'5R-ISH-MENT,   re.     The  act   of  making 
poor  ;  reduction  to  poverty  ;  empoverishraent. 
The  lowest  state  of  impoverishment.  Burke. 

IM-PoW^R.    See  Empower.  Johnson. 
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IM-PRAC-TI-CA-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [It.  impraticabi- 
lita  ;  Fr.  impracticahilite.']  Tne  state  of  being 
impracticable ;  impracticableness.  Smollett. 

iM-PRAC'TI-CA-BLE,  a.  [It.  impraticabile  ;  Sp. 
§  Fr.  impracticable.'] 

1.  Not  practicable  ;  that  cannot  be  performed ; 
unfeasible  ;  impossible  by  human  means. 

An  extravagant  and  impracticable  undertaking.    Woodward. 

2.  "Untractable ;  unmanageable,     [n.] 

And  yet  this  tough,  impracticable  heart 

Is  governed  by  a  dainty -fingered  girl.  Rowe. 

3.  That  cannot  be  passed  or  travelled,  as  a 
road;  impassable.  Wright. 

Syn.  —  That  is  impracticahle-wXixch  cannot  be  done 
by  liuinan  skill  or  ingenuity  ;  that  is  impossible  which 
in  contrary  to  the  existing  laws  of  nature.  The  navi- 
gation of  a  river  may  be,  in  its  present  state,  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  tliat  the  obstacles  may 
be  removed  so  as  to  render  \i  practicable. 

IM-PRAC'TI-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  impracticable;  unfeasibleness;  impossi- 
bility ;  impracticability. 

2.  Untractableness  ;  stubbornness.     Burnet. 

iM-PRAc'T|-CA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inipranticable 
manner.     "  tmprdcticabhj  rigid."  Johnson. 

IM'PR^-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  imprecor,  imprecatus^ 
to  invoke  (good  or  evil)  upon;  in^  upon,  and 
precor,  to  pray ;  It.  impreoare  ;  Sp.  imprecar.l 

[i.  IMPRECATED  ;  pp.  IMPRECATING,  IMPRE- 
CATED.] To  pray  or  wish  for  some  evil  or  ciirse 
to  fall  upon  ;  to  curse.  Blount, 

iM-PR^l-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  imprecatio  ;  It.  impre- 
cazione  ;  Sp.  im,precaoion  ;  Fr.  imprecation.']  An 
invoking  of  evil ;  malediction  ;  execration ; 
denunciation  ;  curse. 

With  imprecations  thus  he  filled  the  air, 

And  angry  Neptune  heard  the  unrighteous  prayer.  Fojie. 

Syn.  —  See  Malediction. 

IM'PRfl-CA-TO-RY  [im'pre-ka-tur-e,  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm>.  Wr. ;  jm-prek'gi-tur-e,  S'. ;  5m-pre-ka'- 
tur-e,  E.],  a.  [Sp.  impreccitorio  :  Fr.  imprcca- 
toire.]  That  imprecates;  containing  wishes  of 
evil ;  invoking  evil.  Bailey. 

iM-PR5-Cr"§I0N,  (-sTzb'un,  93),  n.  Want  of  pre- 
cision ;  inaccuracy,     [r.]  W.  Taylor. 

TM-PREGN'  (-pren'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  impregner.  —  See 
Impregnate.]  \i.  impregned  ;  pp.  impregn- 
ING,  impregned.]  To  fill ;  to  fecundate ;  to 
impregnate.  Milton. 

IM-PREG-NA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
impregnable ;  impregnableness.  Roget. 

IM-PREG'NA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  impre7iable  ;  m,  priv., 
and  pr enable,  to  be  taken  ;  2Jj'enclre,  to  take.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  taken  by  assault ;  that  can- 
not be  stormed ;  that  cannot  be  forced;  secure 
from  capture;  inexpugnable;  unassailable. 

Two  giants  kept  themselves  in  a  castle,  seated  upon  the 
top  of  a  rock,  impregnable,  because  there  was  no  coming  to  it 
but  by  one  narrow  path,  where  one  man's  force  was  able  to 
keep  down  an  army.  Sidney. 

2.  Not  to  be  moved  or  shaken  ;  invincible. 

The  man's  affection  remains  wholly  unconcerned  and 
impregnable.  South. 

iM-PREG'NA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
impregnable  ;  impregnability.  Ash. 

Sm-PREG'NA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  impregnable  man- 
ner.    ^^  Impregndbly  fortified."  Sandys. 

IM-PREG'NANT,  u..    Not  pregnant.        Coleridge. 

JM-PREG'NATE,  y.  a.  [It.  impregnare  ;  Sp.  im- 
pregnar ;  Fr.  impregner.]  [i.  impregnated  ; 
pp.  impregnating,  impregnated.] 

1.  To  make  pregnant ;  to  cause  to  conceive  ; 
to  fecundate,  as  a  female  animal.  Browne. 

2.  To  fill;  to  infuse  into  ;  to  imbue;  to  sat- 
urate ;  to  diffuse  throughout.  Johnson. 

3.  {Bot.)  To  fecundate,  as  the  ovules  of  a 
plant ;   to  fertilize.  P.  Cyc. 

IM-PREG'NATE,  v.  n.     To  become  pregnant. 

Like  Spanish  jennets,  to  impregnate  by  the  wind.     Addison. 

JM-PREG'NATE,  a.  [It.  impregnato  ;  Sp.  impre- 
gnado.]     impregnated;  made  prolific.       South. 

IM-PR^G-NA'TION,  n.  [Sp.  impregnacion  \  Fr. 
impregnation.] 

1.  The  act  of  impregnating ;  fecundation,  as 
of  an  animal  or  a  plant.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  state  of  being  impregnated. 


3.  That  with  which  anything  is  impregnated. 

"Wt 
tions'i 


"What  could  implant  in  the  body  such  peculiar  imureana- 

Derhain. 


4.  Infusion  ;  saturation.  Ainsworth. 

t  IM-PRE-JU'DI-CATE,  a.  Unprejudiced.  Browne. 

flM-PREP-A-RA'TION,  n.  "Want  of  preparation  ; 
unprcparedness.  Hooker. 

IM-PRp-SCRIP-TI-BIL'l-TY,  n.  [Fr.  imprescripti- 
bilite.]     State  of  being  imprescriptible.    Smart. 

IM-PR^l-SCRIP'TJ-BLE,  a.  [It.  iminrscrittihile ; 
Sp.  ^  Fr,  imprescriptible.]  (Law.)  That  cannot 
be  lost  or  impaired  by  claims  founded  on  pre- 
scription ;  that  can  neither  be  alienated,  nor  ac- 
quired, by  long  and  continued  usage.        Paley. 

A  property  which  is  held  in  trust  is  imprescHplible.  Bouvier. 

IM-PRljl-SCRIP'TI-BLY,  ad.  In  an  imprescripti- 
ble manner.  Coxe. 

JM-PRESS',  V.  a.  [L.  imprimo,  impressus ;  in, 
upon,  and  premo,  to  press;  It.  imprim,ere\  Sp. 
imprimir;  Fr.  imprimer.]     [t.  impressed  ;  2^' 

IMPRESSING,  impressed.] 

1.  To  press  into  or  upon  ;  to  print  by  pres- 
sure; to  stamp. 

He  his  own  image  on  the  clay  impressed.        Denham. 

2.  To  fix  deeply;  to  imprint;  to  inculcate. 

"We  should  .  .  .  impress  the  motives  of  persuasion  upon 
our  own  hearts,  till  we  feel  the  force  of  them.  Watts. 

3.  To  press  or  force  into  public  service.  "To 
impress  seamen."  C.  Richardson. 

Syn.  —  See  Inculcate. 

IM'PRESS,  n.  1.  Mark  made  by  pressure  ;  inden- 
tation ;  print;  imprint;  impression. 

The  impresses  of  the  insidcs  of  these  shells.       Woodward. 

2.  Mark  of  distinction  ;  stam^D ;  seal. 

God,  surveying  the  works  of  the  creation,  leaves  us  this 
general  impresa  or  character  upon  them,  that  they  were  ex- 
ceeding good.  South. 

3.  Device  ;  motto  ;  emblem. 

Emblazoned  shields, 
Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds.  Milton. 

4.  The  act  of  pressing  or  forcing  into  public 
service ;  impressment. 

Why  such  impress  of  shipwrif^hts,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week?  Shak. 

5.  Impression  ;  image  fixed  in  the  mind,  [r.] 

Mere  inconsiderate  imaginations  and  casual  impresses.  More. 
Impress  money,  money  paid  to  the  men  who  have 
^een  compelled  to  enter  the  public  service. 

JM-PRESSED'  (-prest'),  p.  a.  1.  Pressed  into  or 
upon  ;  marked  by  pressure. 

2.  Forced  into  service  ;  pressed. 

IM-PRESS'-GANG,  n,  A  party  of  men  with  an 
officer  to  impress  seamen  for  ships  of  war ; 
press-gang.  Wright. 

IM-PRES-SI-BIL'l-TY,  n.  Capability  of  being  im- 
pressed ;  impressiveness  ;  susceptibility. 

JM-PRES'SI-BLE.  a.  That  may  be  impressed ; 
susceptible  of  impression  ;  susceptive. 

JM-PRES'SI-BLY,  ad.  In  a.  manner  to  make  im- 
pression. WrigJit. 

jM-PRES'SION  (im-presh'un),  n.  [L.  impressio  ; 
It.  impressione  ;  Sp.  itnpresion;  Vr.  impression.] 

1.  The  act  of  impressing,  imprinting,  or 
stamping  ;  a  pressing  into  or  upon. 

2.  That  which  is  impressed;  mark  made  by 
pressure  ;  stamp  ;  impress  ;  indentation. 

The  seal  leaving  its  impression  or  configuration  upon  the 
■wax.  Fleming. 

3.  The  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  arising 
from  a  communication  between  an  external  ob- 
ject and  a  bodily  organ. 

The  impressioTis  made  on  the  sense  of  touch.  lieid. 

4.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  mind,  con- 
science, feelings,  or  sentiments  ;  sensation. 

We  speak  of  moral  impressions,  religious  imjyrcssions,  im- 
pressions of  sublimity  and  beauty.  Fleming. 

5.  Efficacious  agency ;  operation;  influence. 

Universal  gravitation  is  above  all  mechanism,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a  divine  energy  and  impression.  Bentley. 

6.  The  effect  of  an  attack  ;  sensible  effect. 

Such  a  defeat .  . .  may  surely  endure  a  comparison  with 
any  of  the  bravest  impressions  in  ancient  times.  Woiton. 

7.  Indistinct  recollection ;  slight  remem- 
brance;  opinion;  notion.  Craig. 

8.  {Printing.)  Edition;  number  printed  at 
once  ;  one  course  of  printing  of  a  literary  work  : 


—  the  copy  of  an  engraving  dra\vn  off  from  the 
plate  or  block  on  which  the  subject  is  engraved. 

Ten  impressions,  which  his  works  have  had  in  so  many 
years.  JJrydcii. 

Proof  impressiojis,  called  also  proofs,  are  the  earliest  im- 
pressions taken  from  the  plate  or  stone.  FairhoU. 

9.  {Paint.)  A  coat  or  stratum  of  color  intend- 
ed to  receive  the  other  colors  proper  to  the  ob- 
jects to  be  delineated;  that  species  of  painting 
of  a  single  color,  used  upon  the  wall  or  wainscot 
of  an  apartment  for  the  purpose  of  decoration, 
upon  timber  or  joiner's  work,  to  preserve  it  from 
humidity,  and  upon  the  works  of  the  lock- 
smith to  keep  them  from  rust.  Francis. 

Syn.  —  See  Mark. 

IM-PRES-SION-A-BIL'1-TY,   ii.      Capability  of  re- 
ceiving impressions,    [r.']    Dr.  J.  G.  Millengei: 

IM-PRES'SION-A-BLE,  ».     Capable    of  receiving 
impressions.    '  Qu,  Rev, 


JM-PRES'SION-A-BLE-NESS,    : 
receiving  impressions,     [ii.] 


Capability    of 
Qu.  Rev. 


|M-PRES'SIVE,  o.  [It.  impressivo  \  ^\}.impresivo.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  impressed;  susceptible. 
"A  soft  and  impressive  fancy,"  Spenser. 

2.  Capable  of  making  impression  ;  making 
impression  ;  pungent ;  powerful.  "  An  impres- 
sive discourse."  Todd. 

IM-PRES'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  powerful  or  impres- 
sive manner.     "  Todd. 

IM-PRES'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
impressive ;  capacit}'  to  make  impression. 

Our  thoughts  of  it  [religion]  have  much  more  of  vivacity 
and  impressiveness.  I'aley. 

IM-PRESS'M^.NT,  n.    1.  The  act  of  impressing  or 

of  forcing  another  into  service  by  compulsion,  — 

particularly  the  forcible  levying  of  seamen  into 

the  public  service.  Brande. 

2.  The  act  of  seizing  for  public  use.  Wright. 

IM-PRES'SURE  (im-presh'ur)) '^'  Impression.  S/ia^. 

IM'PREST,  n.  [It.  iinprestanza ;  imprestare,  to 
lend  or  give  beforehand.]  Earnest-money  ; 
money  advanced  ;  a  loan.  Todd. 

IM-PREST',i5.a.  \lt.  imprestare.]  [z.  imprested  ; 
pp.  IMPRESTING,  IMPRESTED.J  To  advance  or 
pay  in  advance.  *'  Money  imprested  to  pay  the 
officers."     [r.]  Burke. 

t  IM-PREV'A-LEN-CY,  ■«.  "Want  of  prevalence  ; 
inefficiency.  Bp.  Hall. 

IM-PRI-MA'TURf  n.  [L.,  Let  it  be  printed.]  A 
license  to  print;  —  so  applied  in  countries  sub- 
jected to  the  censorship  of  the  press.     Brande. 

As  if  a  lettered  dunce  had  said,  "'t  is  right," 

And  imprimatur  ushered  it  to  light.  I'onng. 

flM-PRIM'JglR-Y,  n.     [Fr.  iinj^mmcrie.'] 

1.  A  print ;  an  impression.  Cowell. 

2.  A  printing-house.  Ld.  Arlington. 

3.  The  art  of  printing.  Coles. 

f  IM-PRIM'ING,  n.  First  action  or  motion.  Wotton. 

IM-PRI'MIS,  ad.  [L.]  First  of  all ;  in  the  first 
place.  *' imprimis,  then  J  I  covenant."  Congreve. 

IM-PRINT'  (114),  V.  a.  \lj.imprimo\  in,  upon,  and 
^remo,  to  press  ;  \t.  impHniere  \  S-p.  iinpnmir; 
Fr.  imprim^er.]  [i.  imprinted  ;  pp.  imprint- 
ing, IMPRINTED.] 

1.  To  print  or  press  into  or  upon  ;  to  mark  by 
pressure  ;  to  impress  ;  to  stamp  ;  to  indent. 

Numerous  herds  impi-int  her  sands.  Prior. 

2.  To  mark  by  types  ;  to  print. 

3.  To  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory ;  to  impress. 

"We  have  all  those  ideas  in  our  understandings  which  we 
can  make  the  objects  of  our  thoughts  without  the  help  of 
those  sensible  qualities  which  first  imprinted  them.      Locke, 

Syn.  —  See  Inculcate. 

IM'PRINT,  n.  The  designation  of  the  place  where, 
by  whom,  and  when  a  book  is  published;  — 
always  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  title. 

The  imprint,  as  it  is  called  in  technical  language,  "E  Ty- 
posraphio  Clareudoniano,"  or,  "  At  the  Clarendon  Press." 

Brit.  Oi-it. 

IM-PRI^'ON  (im-priz'zn),  v.  a.  \i.  imprisoned  ; 
pp.  imprisoning,  imprisoned.] 

1.  To  put  into  prison;  to  put  into  a  place  of 
confinement;  to  incarcerate.  BurHll. 

2.  To  confine  or  restrain  the  liberty  of  in  any 
way  ;  to  enclose  ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  immure. 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds.  Shalj. 
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iM-PRi§'ON-:^R,  n.     One  who  imprisons.      Todd. 

lM-PRI§'_ON-MENT  (im-priz'zn-ment),  n.     1.  The 

act  of  imprisoning  ;  confinement  of  a  person  in 

a  prison  or  a  jail ;  incarceration.  Burrill. 

2.  State  of  being  imprisoned;  confinement; 

any  forcible  restraint;  constraint;  dnress. 

A  forcible  detention  in  the  street,  or  the  touching  of  a  per- 
son, by  a  peace  officer,  by  way  of  arrest,  are  also  imprison- 
ments.  Bouvicr. 

Lending  them  out  of  tlieir  long  imprisonment.  Watts. 

False  imprisonment^  {Law.)  any  illegal  imprison- 
ment whatever.  Bouvier. 

JM-PR6B-A-BIL'J-TY,  u.  -[It.  improhabilita  ;  Sp. 
imjwohahilidad ;  i'r.  inij^rohabilite.  —  See  Im- 
PKOBABLE.]  Want  of  probability;  unlikelihood; 
unfavorable  chances. 

The  imprdbabiliiies  of  a  spirit's  appearing.         Dryden. 

IM-PROB'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  improhahilis  ;  in,  priv., 
and  probabilis,  probable  ;  probo,  to  approve  ;  It. 
improbabile ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  improbable.']  Not  prob- 
able ;  not  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstan- 
ces ;  not  likely  to  happen,  or  to  be  true ;  un- 
likely. 

This  account . .  .  will  appear  improbable  to  those  who  live 
at  a  distance  from  the  fashionable  world.  Addison. 

iM-PROB'A-BLY,  ad.  Without  probability  or  like- 
lihood ;  not  probably.  Milton. 

f  I M' PRO- BATE,  V.  a.  [L.  improho,  imjyrobatus  ; 
in,  priv.,  and  probo,  to  approve.]  Not  to  ap- 
prove;  to  disallow;  to  dispraise.       Alnsioorth. 

IM-PRO-BA'TION,  n.  [Ij.  impi'obatio ;  Fr.  impro- 
bation.'] 

1.  t  The  act  of  disapproving.  Ainsworth, 

2.  {Scottish  Laio.)  An  action  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  having  some  instrument  declared 
false  and  forged.  Burrill. 

IM-PR6b'I-TV,  n,  [L.  improhitas J,  in,  priv.,  and 
probitas,  probity;  It.  improbita;  Sp.  improbi- 
dad;  Fr.  tmpy^obitt.]  Want  of  probity;  knave- 
ry; dishonesty;  unfairness;  baseness. 

Cast  out  for  notorious  improbity.  Hooker. 

IM-PR0-FI"CI5NCE    (-fish'ens),       )  ,j.  Want 

iM-PRO-FI"CI?N"-CY  (-fisli'en-se),  )  of  proficien- 
cy or  improvement,     [ii.]  Bacon. 

t  IM-PROF'IT-A-BLE,  w.     Unprofitable.       Elyot. 

IM-PRO-GRES'SIVE,  a.  \in,  priv.,  and  progres- 
sive.'] Not  progressive  ;  not  advancing.  £c.  iJev. 

IM-PRO-LIF'IC,  a.  \in,  priv.,  and  ^ro/i^c]  Not 
prolific;  unproductive;  unprolific.  Waterhouse. 

tlM-PRO-LIP'l-CATE,  v.  a.  To  render  prolific  ; 
to  impregnate  ;  to  fecundate.  Browne. 

IM-PROMPT',  a.     Not  prepared,    [r.]  Sterne. 

IM-PR6mp'TU,  n.  [Fr.,  from.  Ij.  in promptu,  in 
readiness  ;  promptus,  prompt,  ready .j  An  ex- 
temporaneous effusion  ;  a  short,  pointed  epi- 
gram, poem,  or  other  composition,  supposed  to 
be  brought  forth  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

JM-PROMP  'TU,  ad.  Without  premeditation  ;  off- 
hand; as,  *'  To  make  an  epigram  impromptu." 

IM-PROMP'TU,  a.     Unpremeditated.      Qu.  Rev. 

IM-PROP'JFIK.,  a.  [L.  impropriv^  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
propritis,  proper ;  It.  §  Sp.  impropio  or  impro- 
prio  ;  Fr.  itnpropre.'] 

1.  Not  proper;  unsuitable;  unadapted ;  un- 
meet; unapt;  inapposite;  unfit. 

The  methods  used  in  an  original  disease  would  be  very 
improper  in  a  gouty  case.  Arbnthnot. 

2.  Unbecoming;  indecent;  misbecoming; 
unseemly;  as,  "  An  improper  demeanor." 

3.  Inaccurate;  erroneous;  incorrect ;  wrong. 

He  disappeared,  was  rarefied; 

For  'tis  improper  speech  to  say  he  died.  Dryden. 

Improper  fraction,  {Jirith.)  a  fraction  whose  numer- 
ator is  greater  than  the  denominator.  Davies. 
Syn.  —  See  Indecent. 
tIM-PR6P-5-RA'TION,7i.  Reproach;  vituperation. 

Improperatiom  and  terms  of  scurrility.  Broivne. 

IM-PROP'^R-LY,  ad.  In  an  improper  manner; 
not  fitly;  not  suitably;  unsuitably: — inaccu- 
rately ;  erroneously ;  wrongly.  '       South. 

f  Im-PR6p'^R-TY,  76.    See  Impeopeiety.  Todd. 

t  XftI-PRQ-Pi"TIOlJS,  a.     Unpropitious.    Wotton. 

IM-PRO-POR'TIpN-A-BLE,  a.  Not  proportiona- 
ble ;  'improportionate.     [it.]  B.  Jonson. 


IM-PRO-POR'TION-ATE,  a.  Not  adjusted  to  ;  not 
proportionable ;  unproportionable. 

The  cavity  is  improportionate  lo  the  Iiead.  Smith  on  Old  Age. 

IM-PRO'PRI-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  inpropritis,  inappro- 
priate; m,  priv.,  Qun.&proprius,  proper.]  [^.  im- 
propriated ;  pp.  IMPHOPRIATING,  IMPllOPKI- 
ATED.] 

1.  To  appropriate  to  private  or  personal  use. 

To  impropriate  the  thanks  to  himself.  Bacon, 

2.  {Eng.  Eccl.  Laio.)  To  put  into  the  hands 
of  laymen,  as  church  property.  Wharto7i. 

IM-PRO'PRI-ATE,  a.  {Eng.  Eccl  Law.)  De- 
volved into  the  hands  of  laymen.  Spelman. 

JM-PRO-PRI-A'TION,  n,  1.  f  Exclusive  posses- 
sion or  occupancy. 

The  impropriation  of  all  divine  knowledge.  Loe. 

2.  {Eng.  Eccl.  Law.)  The  act  of  appropriat- 
ing the  revenues  of  a  church  living  to  one's 
own  use:  —  a  benefice  in  the  hands  of  a  lay 
person  or  a  lay  corporation,  or  which  descends 
by  inheritance  ;  —  so  called,  according  to  Spel- 
7naji,  as  being  improperly  in  the  hands  of  lay- 
men. Whishaw.  Burj'ill. 
IM-PRO'PRI-A-TOR  [im-pro'pre-a-tur,  P.  K.  Sm. 
R.  Wr.  Wb. ;  jm-pro-pre-a'tur,  S'.  W.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.],  n.  One  who  impropriates,  or  seizes  to 
his  own  use;  —  particularly  a  layman  who  has 
the  possession  of  church  property.  Ayliffe. 

IM-PR6-PRI-A'TRIX,  n.  A  woman  possessed  of 
church  lands.  Toller. 

IM-PRO-PRI'jp-TY,  n.  [L.  improprietas  ;  impro- 
pnus,  improper  ;  m,  priv.,  and/jroprms,  proper ; 
It.  improp^'ietci,  or  inipropietct ;  Sp.  impropHe- 
dad,  or  impropledad ;    Fr.  inipropriete.'] 

1.  That  which  is  improper ;  unfitness ;  un- 
suitableness  ;  inappropriateness  ;  inaptitude. 

2.  {Rhet.)  An  ofience  or  error  in  language  by 
using  words  in  a  sense  different  from,  their 
established  signification  ;  barbarism. 

Syn.  — See  Barbarism,  Decency. 

IM-PROS-PER'J-TY,  n.  Want  of  prosperity  ;  un- 
happiness ;  ill-fortune,     [r.]  Naunton. 

The  prosperity  or  improsperity  of  man.         Wollaston. 

flM-PROS'P^R-OUS,  a.  Not  prosperous;  un- 
prosperous  ;  unsuccessful.  Hammond. 

t  rM-PROS'P^.R-OUS-LY,  ad.  Unprosperously ; 
unsuccessfully,  Drayton. 

flM-PROS'P^R-OUS-NESS,  n.  Ill-fortune  ;  want 
of  success.  Hammond. 

IM-PR5V-A-B!l'I-TY,  n.  Capability  of  improve- 
ment ;  improvableness.  Todd. 

IM-PR6v'A-BLE,  «.     Capable  of  improvement. 

Animals  are  not  improvable  beyond  their  proper  genius;  a 
dog  will  not  learn  to  mew,  nor  a  cat  to  bark.  Grew. 

JM-PR6v'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
improvable  ;  capability  of  improvement. 

IM-PR6v'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  that  admits 
of  improvement  or  amelioration, 

JM-Pr6ve',  v.  a.  [L.  improbo,  to  disapprove,  to 
censure,  to  blame,  to  condemn;  m,  priv.,  and 
probo,  to  approve  ;  It.  improverare,  to  reprove  ; 
Fr.  irnprouver,  to  disapprove,  to  condemn.]  \i. 
IMPROVED  ;  pp.  improving,  improved.] 

1.  t  To  censure  ;  to  blame  ;  to  reprove. 

Improve,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering.  2  Tim.  iv. 
2,  Timdale's  T)'ans.\  also  Coverdale's,  Crannje?-','!,  and  Genevan. 

Which  book  this  author  doth  especially  allow,  howsoever 
all  the  sum  of  his  teaching  doth  improve  it  in  that  point. 

Bp.  Stephen  Gardiner. 

2.  [In  and  prove.  —  In,  priv.,  and  A.  S.  pro- 
Jlan,  to  prove.]     fTo  disprove;  to  prove  false. 

Though  the  prophet  Jeremy  was  unjustly  accused,  yot 
doth  not  that  hnproue  any  thing  that  I  have  said.      Whitg{ft. 

3.  [L.  in,  used  intensively,  djx&  probus,  good, 
— probum  facere,  to  make  good.  Skinner.  — 
Norm.  Fr.  prover,  to  improve.]  To  raise  from 
good  to  better;  to  make  better;  to  meliorate  ; 
to  mend;  as,  "To  improve  health,  disposition, 
character,  circumstances,"  &c. 

The  honest  opportunities  of  imp7-oi'i«j7  liis  condition  pass 
by  without  notice.  Addison. 

4.  To  make  good  use  of ;  to  employ  advanta- 
geously ;  to  avail  one's  self  of ;  to  make  use  of ; 
to  use  ;  as,  "  To  improve  time,  opportunity,"  &c. 

A  shrewd  contriveri  and  you  know  his  means. 

If  he  improve  them,  may  stretch  so  far 

As  to  annoy  us  all.  Shak. 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 

Improve  eacli  shining  hour!  Watts. 


lie  [Dr.  Watts]  was  eareftil  to  vnprove  the  opportunity 
whicli  conversation  ottered  of  dift'using  and  increasing  the 
influence  of  religion.  Jolmson. 

It  is  quite  possible  cither  toimproye  or  fail  to  m/^T-oueeitlier 
kind  of  affliction.  Ai^j.  WJiatelj/. 

5.  To  increase,  augment,  or  enhance;  —  ap- 
plied to  that  which  is  evil,     [r.] 

As  wholesome  medicines  tlie  disease  improve 

There  where  they  work  not  well.  Cowley. 

We  all  liave,  I  fear,  by  our  personal  and  voluntary  trans- 
gressions, not  a  little  improved  the  wretched  inheritance  we 
received  from  our  ancestors.  Bp.  I'orteus. 

J3@=  Neither  the  verb  to  improve,  nor  the  noun  im- 
provement^ is  to  be  found  in  the  common  version  of 
the  Bible.  In  Shakspeare,  to  improve  occurs  only 
once  ;  and  he  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  to  make  use  of,  as 
appeiirs  in  the  preceding  quotation.  In  the  poetry  of 
Milton,  to  improve  occurs  once  (in  the  sense  of  to  in- 
crease, as  in  the  following  line)  : 

What  might  itnprove  their  knowledge  and  my  own.  P.  L. 

Improved  occurs  twice.  In  one  instance  it  is  applied 
to  tlie  cliang:e  whicli  the  body  may  undergo  in  turning 
to  spirit ;  and  in  tlie  otlier  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
increased,  as  in  tlie  following  citations  : 

Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit, 
Improved  by  tract  of  time.  p.  £. 

When  Satan,  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 
Of  Gabriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improved 
In  meditated  fraud  and  malice,  bent 
On  man's  destruction.  Paradise  Lost, 

Taylor,  in  his  "English  Synonyms,"  says,  "To 
improve  is  wholly  a  vicious  word,  of  which  the  signi- 
ficEition  attributed  to  it  by  English  writers  has  no 
parallel,  no  corroboration,  in  the  languages  wlience 
it  has  been  imported,  nor  even  in  modern  French." 

The  meanings  of  lo  improve,  which  correspond  with 
those  of  improbo  in  Latin  and  improuver  in  French, 
are  now  entirely  obsolete  m  English  ;  and  to  improve 
is  now  used  in  senses  very  ditferent  from  those  of  the 
foreign  words,  as  may  be  seen  above, 

Tiiis  word  is  sometimes  used,  in  tiiis  country,  in- 
stead of  to  vsc,  to  occupy,  or  to  employ,  in  a  manner 
deemed  improper,  and  even  ludicrous  ;  as,  "  To  im- 
prove a  house,  or  a  house  improved  as  a  tavern"; 
*'  To  improve  a  horse  "  ;  "  To  improve  a  person  as  a 
witness,"  &;c.  Such  uses  of  the  word  have  been  no- 
ticed and  censured  by  Franklin,  Witherspoon,  and 
Pickering. 

Syn.  —  To  improve,  to  meliorate,  to  ameliorate,  and 
to  better  imply  the  increase  of  good  ;  to  mend,  to  amend, 
to  emend,  and  to  correct,  the  removal  of  evil.  —  See 
Amend,  Heighten. 

IM-Pr6vE',  v.  n.  1.  To  make  progress  in  any 
thing  that  is  desirable  or  commendable ;  to 
grow  better;  as,  *'To  improve  in  health,  dispo- 
sition, knowledge,  virtue,"  &c. 

People  seldom  improve  when  they  have  no  model  but 
themselves  to  copy  after.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  make  progress  in  that  which  is  evil ;  to 
grow  worse,     [u.] 

As  far  as  their  history  has  been  known,  the  son  has  regu- 
larly improved  upon  the  vices  of  the  father,  and  lias  taken 
care  to  transmit  them  pure  and  undiminished  into  the  bosom 
of  his  successors.  Junius. 

Domitian  improved  in  cruelty  towards  tiie  end  of  his 
reign.  Milner. 

3.  {Com.)  To  be  enhanced;  to  increase;  to 
rise.     "The  price  of  grain  improves."    Wright. 

To  improve  on,  to  make  better  by  some  addition  or 
some  change. 

{M-Pr6vE'M?NT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  impro-vdng; 
progress  from  good  to  better  ;  melioration  ;  aa- 
vancement ;  proficiency ;  state  of  being  im- 
proved ;  amendment ;  cultivation ;  as,  "  The 
improvement  of  the  mind,  character,  disposi- 
tion, condition,  circumstances,  soil,"  &c. 

The  improxiement  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural  obtain- 
ing of  riches.  Bacon. 

Few  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with  greater  pleasure 
than  his  [Watts's]  '■^Improvement  of  the  Mind."  Johnson. 

Wliatever  improvement  we  make  iu  ourselves,  we  ai'e 
thereby  sure  to  meliorate  our  future  condition.  Paley. 

2.  Beneficial  use  or  employment;  as,  "The 
improvement  of  time,  advantages,"  &c. 

3.  A  beneficial  addition,  or  an  increase  of 
value,  as  by  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  erec- 
tion or  repair  of  buildings  ;  betterment ;  —  usu- 
ally in  the  plural.  Bouvier. 

4.  Practical  application,  as  of  the  doctrines 
of  a  discourse. 

I  shall  make  some  improvement  of  this  doctrine.  TiUotson. 
The  conclusion  [of  the  sermon]  is  termed,  somewhat  inac- 
curately, making  an  impi-ovement  of  the  whole.      £rit.  Crit. 

5.  Progress  or  increase: — used  in  a  bad 
sense,     [r.] 

When  the  corruption  of  men's  manners,  by  the  habitual 
improvement  of  this  vicious  principle,  comes,  from  personal, 
to  be  general  and  universal,  so  as  to  diffuse  and  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  community,  it  naturally  and  directly  tends 
to  th^  ruin  and  subversion  of  the  government  where  it  so 
prevails.  South. 

Syn.  —  Improvement  of  the  mind,  character ;  prog- 
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rcss  in  learning  or  knowledge  ;  proficiency  in  music  ; 
amelioration  or  melioration  of  condition.  Progress  and 
proficiency  are  applied  to  the  acts  of  persons  j  improve- 
ment denotes  also  the  act  or  the  state  of  things.  A  per- 
son malces  progress  or  projiciency  ;  but  things,  as  well 
as  persons,  admit  of  improvement  and  amelioration. — 
See  Advancement,  Cultivation,  Progress. 

1M-Pr6v'^R,  71.  He  who,  or  that  which,  improves. 

t  IM- PRO- VIDE',  ^.  w.  [See  Improvident.]  Not 
to  foresee.  Hall. 

t  IM-PRO-VID'^D,  p.  a. '  Unforeseen ;  unprovided. 

Speiiser. 

IM-PRO  V'l-DENCE,  n.  [L.  improvidentia  -^  It.  im- 
providenza  ;  Sp.  i7nprovidencia.]  Want  of  prov- 
idence or  forethought;  want  of  foresight;  care- 
lessness or  negligence  of  the  future;  neglect  of 
preparation  ;  imprudence. 

The  improvidence  of  my  neighbor  must  not  make  me 
inhuman.  VEstrange. 

Im-Pr6 V'l-DENT,  a.  [L.  improvideo^  impi'ovidens, 
not  to  foresee ;  in,  priv.,  pro,  before,  and  video, 
to  see.]  Not  i)rovident ;  wanting  forecast  or 
foresight;  wanting  care  to  provide  ;  careless  of 
future  exigencies ;  uncircumspect ;  inconsid- 
erate; imprudent;  prodigal;  wasteful. 

Improvident  soldiers,  had  your  watch  been  good, 

This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen.        Shak. 

IM-PR6v'I-DENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  improvident 
manner ;  carelessly.  Drayton. 

IM-Pr6v'JNG,  p.  a.  Making  better;  ameliorat- 
ing ;  — becoming  better. 

IM-PROV'I-SATE,  V.  a.  &  Ji.  [It.  impi'owisaj'e.'] 
To  compose  and  sing  extemporaneouslv  ;  to 
improvise."  S.  Oliver. 

IM-PROV-I-SA'TIpN,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  The  act  of 
composing,  or  of  composing  and  singing,  verses 
without  premeditation. 

"Words  cannot  do  justice  to  Theodore  Hook's  talent  for  im- 
provtsatioui  it  wns  perfectly  wonderful.  S.  liogers. 

There  appears  no  reason  why  the  term  improvisation 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  delivery  of  unpremeditated  dis- 
courses in  prose.  Jirande. 

2.  Any  thing  improvised  ;  an  impromptu. 

lM-PRO-Vi§'A-TIZE,  V.  a.  &  n.  To  extemporize, 
—  particularly  in  verse  ;  to  improvise.     Smart. 

IM-PRO-VIi^'A-TOR,  n.  One  who  improvises;  an 
improvvisatore.  Ec.  Rev. 

jM-PROV-I-SA-TO'Rf-AL,  a.  Relating  to  improv- 
isation ;  extemporaneous,     [u.]  Qu.  Rev. 

IM-PRO-vi§E',  V.  a.  &  7t.  To  improvisate;  to 
speak  extempore.  Qu.  Rev.     Byron. 

IM-PRO-VI§'?R,  n.  One  who  improvises  or  speaks 
extempore.  Clarke. 

tiMrPRO-"Vi"§ION  (im-pro-vizh'un),  ■«.  \in,  priv., 
and  provision.']     Improvidence.  Browne. 

XM-PRp-VI'^p,  a.   [L.  improvisus ;  It.  improviso.'] 

Produced  by  extemporaneous  effort;  unpremed- 

^  itated.     "  Improviso  translation."  Johnson. 

IM-PR6V-VI-S4'Tb'RE,n.  [It.]  -pi.  IMPROVVI- 
SATORi.  A  poet  who  composes  and  sings  or  re- 
cites verses,  poems,  or  songs,  on  a  given  subject, 
immediately  and  without  premeditation. ^wniey. 

IMPROVVISJiTRICE  (jm-prov-e-s^-tre'ch?),  n. 
[It.]    An  extemporaneous  poetess.        Betham. 

IM-PrO'D^NCE,  n.  [L.  imprudentia\  It.  imprii>- 
denza ;  Sp.  iinprudencia ;  Fr.  imprudence.']  Want 
of  prudence  or  regard  for  consequences  ;  indis- 
cretion ;  negligence  ;  inattention  to  interest ; 
carelessness;  heedlessness;  rashness;  incon- 
siderateness  ;  improvidence. 

iM-PRtJ'DjpNT,  rt.  {L.  impritdens  \  It.  ^  Sp.  hn- 
prttdente ;  Fr.  imp7'ude7it.']  Wanting  prudence  ; 
injudicious  ;  indiscreet ;  negligent ;  careless  ; 
rash ;  inconsiderate  ;  incautious  ;  regardless  of 
consequences ;  improvident. 

There  is  no  such  imprudeni  person  as  he  that  neglects  God 
and  his  soul.  Tillotson. 

Im-PRI?'D5NT-LY,  ad.  Without  prudence;  indis- 
creetly ;  rashly.  Sherwood. 

iM-PU'Bi^R-TY,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and-piiberty.]  The 
want  of  age  at  which  the  contract  of  marriage 
may  be  legally  entered  into.  Paley. 

Im'PU-DENCE,  n.  [L.  impudentia;  in,  priv.,  and 
pudeo,  pudens,  to  be  ashamed  ;  It.  impudenza ; 
Sp.  impudencia ;  Fr.  impudence.]  Shameless- 
ness;  immodesty;  insolence;  arrogance ;  as- 
surance ;  rudeness;   boldness;  effrontery. 


Those  clear  truths,  that  either  their  own  evidence  forces 
us  to  admit,  or  common  experience  makes  it  impudence  to 
deny.  Locke. 

Syn.  — See  Assurance,  Audacity,  Imperti- 
nent, Insolence. 

IM'Py-DfiN-CYjJi.  Impudence,  [li.]  Kiny  Charles. 

IM'PU-DENT,  a.  [L.  impudens ;  m,  priv.,  and 
pudens,  modest ;  It.  .Sf  Sp,  impudente ;  Fr.  impu- 
dent.] Wanting  modesty  or  decency;  bold  and 
contemptuous ;  shameless ;  immodest ;  bare- 
faced ;  insolent ;  saucy ;  rude ;  impertinent. 

To  whom  the  tempter,  impudent,  rephed.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Impertinent. 

IM'PU-DENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  impudent  manner ; 
with  impudence ;  insolently. 

IM-PU-dI^'J-TY,  n.  [L.  impudicitia  ;  in,  priv., 
and pudicitiaj  modesty.  It.  impudicizia ;  S-p.im- 
pudicicia;  FT.impudicite.]  Immodesty. Sheldon. 

IM-PUGN'  (im-piin')  [im-pun',  S.  W.J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  Wr.;  jm-pun',  P.  Ke?irick^,  a.  [L.  im- 
pugno  ;  in,  against,  and  pugno,  to  light ;  It.  im- 
pugnare ;   Sp.  impugnar ;    Fr.  impugner.]     [i. 

IMPUGNED  ;  J9jE?.    IMPL'&NING,    IMPUGNED.]      To 

assault  by  arguments  or  by  words  ;  to  attack  ; 
to  oppose  ;  to  contradict ;  to  assail ;  to  gain- 
say ;  to  resist. 

In  the  old  church,  the  truth  of  this  mystery  was  never 
impugned  openly.  Abp.  Cranmer. 

|M-POg'NA-BLE  (im-piig'ii?-bl),  ct.  That  may  be 
impugned;  assailable.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  J  Rt-PUG-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  impugnatio.]  Oppo- 
sition; resistance.  Bp.  Hall. 

IM-PUGN']g;R  (im-pun'er),  n.     One  who  impugns. 

IM-PUGN'M^NT  (im-piin'meiit),n.  The  act  of  im- 
pugning ;  an  attack.  Ec.  Rev. 

II  IM-PU'IS-SANCE  [iin-pu'is-sans,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  im-pu-is'sFins,  P.  C.  Wr.  Wb.],  n.  [Fr.] 
Want  of  power;  impotence;  inability;  weak- 
ness ;  feebleness.  Bac07i. 

II  IM-PU'IS-SANT, «.  Impotent;  weak.   Cotgrave. 

IM'PiJLSE,  n.  {L.impello,  impulsus  ;  in,  against, 
and  pello,  to  strike  or  push.] 

1.  {Mech.)  The  single  or  momentary  force  by 
which  a  body  is  impelled  in  contradistinction  to 
continued  force  ;  force  communicated  without 
appreciable  gradations ;  motion  produced  by 
suddenly  communicated  force.    •  Hutton. 

2.  Influence  of  appetite  or  passion  upon  the 
mind ;  sudden  thought. 

Since  the  generality  of  persons  act  from  impulse  much 
more  than  from  principle,  men  are  neither  so  good  nor  so 
bad  as  we  are  apt  to  think  them.  Hare. 

3.  External  influence  upon  the  mind ;  in- 
citement; instigation;  impression;  incentive. 


Dryden. 


Meantime,  by  Jove's  impwfee,  Mezentius,  armed, 
"   '  Tu 


Succeeded  Turnus. 


jM-PtJLSE',  V.  a.    To  instigate  ;  to  incite;  to  in- 
duce ;  to  impel ;  to  actuate,     [r.]  Pope. 

IM-pOl'SION  (im-pul'shun),  n.     [L.  impulsio  ;  It. 
impulsione ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  iTnpulsion.] 

1,  The  act  of  impelling  or  driving  against ; 
the  motion  suddenly  communicated  by  one  body 
to  another ;  impulse. 

To  the  impulsion  there  is  requisite  the  force  of  the  body 
that  moveth,  and  the  resistance  of  the  body  that  is  moved. 

Bacon. 

2.  Influence  operating  upon  the  mind. 

But  thou  didst  plead 
Divine  impulsion,  prompting  how  tliou  mightst 
Find  some  occasion  to  infest  our  foes.  Milton. 

IM-PUL'S|VE,  a.     [It.  §  Sp.  impulsivo  ;   Fr.  im- 
pulsif.] 

1.  Tending  to  impel;  forcing;  having  im- 
pulse; moving;  impellent ;  impelling. 

It  may  happen,  that  when  appetite  draws  one  way.  it  may 
be  opposed,  not  by  any  appetite  or  passion,  but  by  some  cool 
principle  of  action,  which  has  authority  without  any  impul- 
sive force.  ifeirf. 


2.  Actuated,  or  governed,  by  impulse ;   un- 
premeditated;  rash;  as,  "  An  impulsive  child." 

3.  {Mech.)  Noting  action  by  impulse. 

f  {M-PUL'SIVE,  71.     Impellent  cause  or  reason; 
impulsive  cause.  Wotton. 

IM-PUL'SJVE-LY,  ad.  By,  or  with,  impulse.SiJeme. 

iM-PUNCT-y-AL'j-TY,    71.       [It.    impuntuaVtu.] 
Want  of  punctuality,     [r.]  A.  Ha7niUon. 

t  IM-PU'NI-BLY,  ad.  Without  punishment.  Ellis. 


IM-PU'NI-TY,  71.  [L.  impunitas;  in,  priv.,  and 
pu7iio,  to  punish  ;  It.  impimita  ;  Sp.  impunidad; 
Fr.  impimife.] 

1.  Freedom,  security,  or  exemption  from,  pen- 
alty or  punishment. 

The  impunity  of  crimes  is  one  of  the  moat  iirolific  sources 
whence  they  arise.  Bouvier. 

2.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  injury  or  loss. 

The  thistle,  us  is  well  known,  is  the  notional  emblem  of 
Scotland;  and  the  national  motto  is  very  appropriate,  being, 
"  Nemo  me  impune  lacesset,"  Nobody  shall  provoke  mc  witn 
impuidty.  Brande. 

IM-PURE',  a.  [L.  impurtisi  in,  priv.,  aindpwu^, 
pure  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  impuro  ;  Fj*.  impur.] 

X.  Not  pure  ;  mixed  with  extraneous  sub- 
stances ;  feculent ;  foul ;  dirty ;  filthy ;  un- 
clean ;  as,  "  Impure  oil." 

2.  Unchaste  ;  obscene  ;  lewd.  Addison. 

3.  Defiled  with  guilt ;  unholy;  —  used  of  per- 
sons.    "The  spirit  impu7'e."  Milto7i. 

4.  Unhallowed ;  unholy  ;  —  used  of  things. 

Defaming  as  imjiure  what  God  declares 

Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all.  JJilton. 

t  IM-PURE',  V.  a.     To  render  impure.     Bp.  Hall. 

liM-PURE'LY,  ad.     In  an  impure  manner. 

IM-PURE'NJPSS,  /(.     Impurity,     [it.]        Feltham. 

iM-PU'RI-TY,  n.  [L.  impu7'itas  ;  It.  impivrita ; 
S'p.  impuridad ;  Fr.  i77ipurite.  —  See  Impure,] 

1.  State  of  being  impure  ;  want  of  purity ;  ad- 
mixture of  base  iijgredients ;  foulness ;  feculence. 

2.  That  which  is  impure  ;  foul  matter  ;  —  foul 
object  or  foul  language  ;  obscenity. 

The  impunties  .  . .  will  be  carried  into  the  blood.    Arhuthnot. 

Let  no  visible  or  audible  impurity,  says  Juvenal,  enter  tlie 

apartment  of  a  child.  JBeattic. 

3.  An  act  of  unchastity;  lewdness. 

Foul  impurities  reigned  among  the  monkish  clergy.  Attcrbury. 

4.  Want  of  sanctity ;  want  of  holiness. 

The  soul  of  a  man  grown  to  an  inward  and  real  impurity, 

Milton. 

IM-PUR'PLE,  V.  a.  [in  and  pu7ple.  —  Fr.  empour- 
p7'er.]  [i.  IMPUKPLED  ;  7P/3.  impuiipling,  im- 
puitPLED.]  To  color  as  with  purple.  "  Impu?'- 
pled  with  celestial  roses."  Milton. 

IM-PU-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [S]).imputabilidad.]  The 
quality  "of  being  imputable.  Bp.  Watson. 

IM-PU'TA-BLE,  U-.  [It.  i7nputahile  ;  Sp.tSf  'Px.  im- 
putable.] 

1.  That  may  be  imputed,  attributed,  ascribed, 
or  charged;  attributable;  chargeable. 

It  is  rather  imputable  to  that  prudent  modesty  which  so 
much  becomes  every  sober  woman.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Accusable  ;  chargeable  with  a  fault,     [ii.] 


The  fault  lies  at  his  door,  and  she  is  in  no  wise  i. 


ipittable. 
Ayliffe. 


IM-PU'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
imputable ;  imputability.  Norris. 

IM-PU-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  imputatio ;  It.  imputa- 
zio7ie;  Sp.  imputacion;  Fr.  imputation.  —  See 
Impute.] 

1.  The  act  of  imputing,  attributing,  ascribing, 
or  charging;  attribution. 

'T  is  now  time  to  clear  myself  from  any  imputation  of  self- 
conceit  upon  that  subject.  Dryden. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow,  I  would  humor  his  men 
with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their  master.  Shak. 

2.  Censure;  reproach;  blame;  accusation; 
charge.  "  They  also  the  least  feel  that  scourge 
of  vulgar  imputation."  Hooker. 

3.  Hint ;  slight  notice  ;  intimation. 

Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary?      Shak, 

4.  (Theol.)  The  attributing  of  a  character,  or 
qualities,  either  good  or  bad,  to  a  person,  which 
he  does  not  really  possess. 

The  imputation  which  respects  our  justification  before 
God  is,  God's  gracious  reckoning  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
to  believers,  and  his  acceptance  of  these  persons  as  righteous 
on  that  account.  Book. 

|M-PU'TA-TiVE,  a.  [L.  imputativus ;  It.  &;  Sp. 
imputaiivo  ;  Fr.  imputatif.]  That  may  impute 
or  be  imputed.  Milt07i. 

JM-Pfj'TA-TIVE-LY,  ad.'  By  imputation. 

JM-PUTE',  V.  a.  [L.  impiito  ;  i7i,  upon,  a.nd  puto, 
to  reckon,  to  charge;  It.  imputare ;  S'p.impu- 
tar ;  Fr.  imputer.]     [a.  imputed  ;  pp.  imput- 

IXG,  IMPUTED.] 

1.  To  charge  upon  ;  to  ascribe  ;  to  attribute, 
—  generally  ul,  sometimes  good. 

It  was  imputed  to  him  for  rigliteonsncss.         Rom.  iv.  22. 
Impute  your  dangers  to  our  ignorance.  Dryden. 
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I  have  read  a  book,  imputed  to  Lord  Bathurst,  called  A 
Dissertation  on  Parties.  Hwi/t. 

2.  {Theol.)    To  reckon,  or  set  down,  to  the 

account  of  one  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 

Thy  merit 
Imputed  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 
Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Ascribe. 

IM-PUT'KD,  ^.  u.  1.  Charged  upon,  ascribed,  or 
attributed. 

2.  Set  down  to  a  person's  account,  though  it 
does  not  properly  belong  to  him. 

pi-PUT'^lR,  n.     One  who  imputes. 

IM-Py-TRES'CI-BLE,  «.  [Fr.]  Not  subject  to 
putrefaction,  Smart. 

IN  [h.in],  a  prefix  much  used  in  composition,  com- 
monly as  a  particle  of  negation  ;  as,  mactive. 
In,  thus  used,  is  equivalent  to  un ;  and  in  and 
un  are,  in  some  cases,  used  indifferently  ;  as, 
infrequent  or  i^nfreijuent,  i?zelastic  or  M^elastic. 
It  also  signifies  m,  tnto,  within^  or  upon  ;  as,  in- 
sight,  moculate  ;  and  it  sometimes  has  an  in- 
tensive or  augmentative  force  ;  as,  incage.  In 
before  I  is  changed  into  il  \  as,i71egal ;  — before 
r,  into  ir  \  as,  irregular  ;  —  and  before  the  labi- 
als into  im\  as,  zmbathe,  wTimutable,  zmpatient. 
Before  n  in  a  few  words  it  becomes  ig  ;  as,  ig- 
n  or  ant. 

IN,  prep.  [Goth,  in  ;  A.  S.  o?i,  an,  in  ;  Dut.  in  ; 
Ger.  in,  ein  ;  Dan.  i,  ind  ;  Sw.  i,  in ;  Icel.  2,  inn  ; 
W.  yn.  —  Gr.  iv ;  L.  ^  It.  in ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  en.  — 
Sansc.  ontUy  on."] 

1.  Noting  presence  in  place,  time,  or  state ; 
within  ;  not  without  —  opposed  both  to  to  and 
from  ;  as,  "  In  the  house  "  ;  **  In  school  "  ;  "  In 
the  past  "  ;  "  In  friendship  "  ;  *'  In  adversity." 

2.  f  On  or  upon. 

Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.     Matt.  vi.  10. 
But  she  again  him  in  the  shield  did  smite.  Spenser. 

3.  Noting  proportion;  out  of.  "  Five  in  the 
hundred."         ■  Bacon. 

4.  Noting  power  or  possession. 

To  feed  men's  souls,  quoth  he,  is  not  in  man.      Spenser. 

5.  By  means  of;  through.  "They  glorified 
God  in  me."  Gal.  i.  24. 

6.  According  to.    "  7n  all  likelihood."  Collier^ 

7.  Concerning;  about,     [r.] 

I  only  consider  what  he,  who  is  allowed  to  have  carried 
this  argument  farthest,  has  said  in  it.  Locke. 

Ill  the  name^  a  phrase  of  praying;,  swearing,  invok- 
ing, &c.,  —  sometimes  denoting  for  the  sake  of,  on  be- 
half of,  or  by  virtue  of.  —  In  the  name  of  Ood,  amen,  — 
a  solemn  formula  with  which  wills  and  testaments, 
and  formerly  bills  of  excliange,  commenced.  —  In  that, 
because.  "He  cannot  brook  such  disgrace  well,  as 
he  shall  run  into ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own 
search."  Shah.  —  In  as  mitc/i  as,  seeing  ;  seeing  that ; 
since.  "  Done  voluntarily  by  us,  .  .  .in  as  much  as 
we  might  stay  our  doing  of  them,  if  we  would." 
Hooker.  —  Inasmuch  is  now  commonly  written  as  one 
word. 

IN,  ad.     1.  "Within  ;  not  out. 

We  cannot  shift,  being  in;  we  must  go  on.         Daniel. 

2.  Close  ;  home. 

They  [left-handed  fencers]  are  in  with  you,  if  you  offer  to 
fall  back  without  keeping  your  guard.  Tatler, 

3.  {Law.)  A  term  used  to  express  the  nature 
of  a  title,  or  the  mode  of  acquiring  an  estate, 
or  the  ground  upon  which  a  seizin  is  founded. 
Thus,  in  Littleton,  a  tenant  is  said  to  be  "  in  by 
the  lease  of  his  lessor  "  ;  that  is,  his  title  or  es- 
tate is  derived  from  the  lease.  Burrill. 

4.  {Naut.)  Noting  the  state  of  a  ship's  sails 
when  they  are  furled  or  stowed.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  IN,  V.  a.     To  take  in  ;  to  enclose.  Bacon. 

IN,  n.     A  person  holding  office  ;  —  opposed  to  otit. 

There  were  then  [^1775]  only  two  pohtical  parties,  the  ins 
and  the  outs.  Tlie  tits  strove  to  stay  in,  and  keep  the  outs 
out;  the  outs  strove  to  get  in,  and  turn  the  ins  out.  J.  Mutton. 


IN-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  inhahiliSj  incapable;  It. 
inabilitci';  Sp.  inhabilidad ;  Fr.  inhabiletd.']  Want 
of  ability  or  power  to  do  any  thing  arising  from 
external  circumstances  or  personal  qualities; 
impotence  ;  impuissance  ;  incapacity;  disability. 
Syn.  —  Inability  is  the  natural  want  of  ability  or 
power,  and  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  is  ir- 
remediable ;  disability  is  the  want  of  qualification, 
and  lies  in  the  circumstances,  and  may  sometimes  be 
removed.  Inability  to  purchase  an  estate ;  disability 
to  inherit  it,  or  to  hold  it.  A  person  who  is  insane, 
or  in  his  nonage,  labors  under  a  legal  disability  to 
make  contracts. 


flN-A'BLED  (in-a'bid),  «..  Disabled.  Harrington. 

IN-Ab'STJ-NENCE,  n.  [in,priv.,  and  abstinence.'] 
Want  of  abstinence  ;  indulgence.  "  The  inab- 
stinence  of  Eve.*'  Milton. 

IN-AB-STRACT'JpD,  «..    Not  abstracted.    Hooker. 

IN-A-BU'StVE-LY,  ad.  Without  abuse.  Lfi.  North, 

IN- AC-CES-SI-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [Sp.  inaccesibilidad ; 
Fr.  inaccessibilite.']    State  of  being  inaccessible. 

IN-AC-CES'SI-BLE,  a.     [L.  inaccessibilis  ;  It.  in- 
accessibile  ;   Sp.  inaccesible.']      Not  accessible  ; 
unapproachable ;    not  to  be    reached    or     ap- 
proached ;  unattainable.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Impervious. 

IN-AC-CES'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inaccessible ;  inaccessibility.  Ash. 

IN-AC-CES'SI-BLy,  a(^.  So  as  not  to  be  approached. 

IN-AC'CU-RA-CY,  n.  Want  of  accuracy  or  ex- 
actness ;  incorrectness  ;  error.  Hurd. 

IN-AC'CU-RATE,  a.  \in,  priv.,  and  accurate-l 
Not  accurate  ;  not  exact;  incorrect;  erroneous. 

The  expression  is  plainly  inaccwate'.  Hurd. 

IN-AC'CU-RATE-LY,  ad.     Not  correctly.      Hurd. 

iN-AC-aUAINT'ANCE,  n.  \in,  priv.,  and  ac- 
quaintance.1     "Want  of  acquaintance.     Russell. 

IN-AC-aUI-feS'C^lNT,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  acquies- 
cent.']    Not  acquiescent.  Scott. 

IN-AC'TION,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  action.  —  It.  iJia- 
ziojie;  Sp.  inaccion;  Fr.  inaciioJi.l  Forbear- 
ance of  activity  or  labor  ;  inactivity ;  want  of 
action  or  activity  ;  indolence. 

Ferments  of  the  worst  kind  succeed  to  perfect  inaction. 

Bp.  Berkeley. 

IN-AC'TIVE,  «.  \lt.  incpttivo-,  Yr .  inactif.]  Not 
having  the  power  or  disposition  to  act ;  not  ac- 
tive ;  idle;  indolent;  sluggish;  inert.  "The 
vain  visions  of  inactive  schools."         Shenstone. 

IN-AC'T|VE-LY,  ad.     Idly  ;  without  activity. 

IN-AC-TIV'I-TY,  n.  [It.  inattivita  ;  Fr.  inacti- 
vity.] Want  of  activity  ;  state  of  being  inac- 
tive ;  inertness;  inertion;  inaction;  idleness. 

The  Commons,  faithful  to  their  system,  remained  in  a 


wise  and  masterly  inactivity. 

t  IN-ACT'U-ATE,  V.  a. 
make  active; 


Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

To  put  into  action  ;   to 
Glanville. 


t  |N-ACT-y-A'TION,  n.     Operation.        Glanville. 


IN-AD-AP-TA'TION,  n. 
fitness. 


Want  of  adaptation ;  un- 
Clarlte. 


iN-AD'?-aUA-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  inade- 
quate ;  insufficiency ;  defectiveness ;  inade- 
quateness  ;  incompetence.  Abp.  Whately. 

IN-AD'Jg-aUATE,  a.  [It.  inadeguato  ;  Sp.  hiade- 
cuado;  Fr.'  inadequate  Not  adequate  or  equal 
to  the  purpose  ;  insufficient ;  disproportionate  ; 
unequal ;  incommensurate. 

Inadequate  ideas  are  such  which  are  but  a  partial  or  in- 
complete representation  of  those  archetypes  to  which  they 
arc  referred.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Incapable. 

IN-AD'JR-aUATE-LY,  ad.  Not  adequately;  de- 
fectively ;  insufficiently.  Bayle, 

IN-AD'^-aUATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  inadequate  ;  inadequacy.        Boget. 

IN-AD-p-aUA'TION,  ■«.  Want  of  exact  corre- 
spondence. Puller. 

IN-AD-HE'§ION  (-he'zhun,  93),  n.  Want  of  ad- 
hesion ;  separation.  Wright. 

IN-AD-MIS-SI-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [It.  inammissibilith ; 
Fr.  inadinissibiliti.]  The  quality  of  being  inad- 
missible. Dr.  Mill. 

IN-AD-MIS'SJ-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  inadmisible  ;  Fr.  in- 
adfnissible.']  Not  admissible  ;  not  to  be  allowed 
or  admitted.  Abp.  Newcome. 

IN-AD-MIS'SI-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inadmissible  man- 
ner. Clarke. 

IN-AD-VER'T^INCE,    >  ,,.     [It.  inavverte^iza;  Sp. 
IN-AD-VER'T^N-CY,  )  inadvertencia ;    Fr.  inad- 
vertance.  —  See  Advert.] 

1.  Inattention  ;  negligence  ;  .carelessness  ; 
heedlessness  ;  inconsidcrateness  ;  oversight. 

2.  The  effect  of  negligence  or  inattention. 


flN-AID'A-BLE,  u.     Unaidable. 


The  productions  of  a  great  genius,  with  many  lapseH  and 
inadvertencies,  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  works  of  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  autlior,  which  are  scrupulously  exact,  Addison. 

Syn, —  Inadvertence  or  inadvertency  is  an  involun- 
tary accident;  inattention,  a  reprehensible  neglect. 
An  inadvertence  or  ov&rsight  may  be  injurious,  yet  ex- 
cusable i  inattention,  negligence,  carelessness,  and  heed- 
lessness are  reprehensible. 

!N-AD;VER'T5NT,  a.  Inattentive;  unobservant; 
negligent ;  careless ;  heedless. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail, 

That  crawls,  at  evening,  in  the  public  path; 

But  he  that  has  iiumanity,  forewarned, 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live.  Cowjyer. 

IN-AD-VER'T^NT-LY,  ad.  With  inadvertence; 
carelessly  ;  negligently  ;  thoughtlessly. 

t  iN-AD-VER'TI§E-MENT,  n.  Inadvertence ;  in- 
attention. Broome. 

IN-AF-FA-BIL'I-TY,  ■«.  Want  of  affability.  Coles. 

IN-AF'FA-BLE,  a.  [iji,  priv.,  and  aj'able.].  Not 
affable  ;  unsocial ;  reserved.  'Scott. 

IN-AF-F^C-TA'TION,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  affecta- 
tion^^     Freedom  from  affectation.  Shak. 

flN-AF-FECT'jpD-LY,  ad.  Unaffectedly;  with- 
out affectation.  Cockerain. 

Shak. 

iN-AL'I?N-A-BLE  (in-al'yen-^-bl),  a.  [It.  inali- 
enabile;  Sp.  inajenable  ;  Fr.  inaliMabU.]  That 
cannot  be  alienated,  transferred,  or  granted  to 
another ;  unalienable. 

There  are  many  rights  which  are  inalienable,  as  the  rights 
of  liberty  or  of  speech.  Bourier. 

IN-AL'IJPN-A-BLE-NESS  (in-kl'yen^^-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  inalienable. 

IN-AL'IJpN-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inalienable  man- 
ner ;  so  as  not  to  be  alienated.  Robertson. 

flN-AL-J-MEN'TAL,  a.  Affording  no  nourish- 
ment.    "Things  inalitnental."  Bacon. 

iN-AL-T:eR-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  inalterability.] 
The  quality  of  not  being  alterable  or  changea- 
ble ;  unchangeableness.     [r.]  Wright. 

t  IN-AL'TjpR-A-BLE,  w.    Unalterable.    HakewilL 

t  iN-A'M{-A-BLE,  w.    Unamiable.  Cockerani. 

t  iN-A'MI-A-BLE-NESS,n.  Unamiableness.  Scott. 

tlN-A-MIS'SI-BLE,  a.  [L.  inamissibilis.']  That 
cannot  be  lost.  "These  advantages  are  ina- 
missible."  Hammond. 

flN-A-Mls'SI-BLE-NESS,  «.  The  state  of  being 
inamissible.  Scott. 

|]  iN-AiM-O-RA'TA,  n.     [It.  innamorata.']     K  fe- 
male in  love  ;  a  mistress.  Sherbtirne. 
JS^  "  Usually  a  contemptuous  expression."    Todd. 

II  IN-AM-O-RA'TO  [jn-am-o-ra'to,  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  ;  jn- 
a.m-o-ra't6,  P.  E.  Sm.],n.  [It.  innamorato.]  A 
man  enamoured  or  in  love  ;  a  lover. 

IN— AND— IN,  n.  A  gambling  game  played  by  three 
persons  with  four  dice,  each  person  having  a 
box.  HalHwell. 

IN-AND-IN,  a.  {Stock-Farming.)  Applied  to  a 
system  of  breeding  from  animals  of  the  same 
parentage ;  —  opposed  to  cross-breeding.  Loudon. 

IN-ANE',  a.  [L.  inanis;  Sp.  inane.]  Empty; 
void  ;  —  sometimes  used  substantially.  "  The 
great  ina7ie"  Locke. 

IN-AN'GU-LAR,  (in-aing'gu-l^ir,  82),  a.  Not  angu- 
lar ;  not  having  an  angle,  or  angles.       Wright. 

IN-AN-lL'p-aUENT,  >  „.    ["l.  i„„,„-j_  g^pjy^  ^^^ 
IN-AN-IL'g-aUOtJS,  )  hquor,   to    speak.]     Bab- 
bling ;  loquacious ;  garrulous  ;  talkative.   Craig. 

tIN-AN'I-MATE,  V.  a.  [in,  intensive,  and  ani- 
mate,']    To  animate  ;  to  quicken.  Donne. 

IN-AN  I-M.^TE,  I  a.  [L.  inanimatus  ;  in,  priv., 
IN-AN'I-MAT-5D,  )  and  animatus,  animated ;  an- 
imus, the  mind ;  It.  inanimato ;  Sp.  inanimado ; 
Fr.  inanime.']  Not  animated ;  void  of  life ; 
lifeless  ;  inert ;  dead  ;  extinct.  "  Inanimate 
bodies."  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Lifeless. 

IN-AN'I-MATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inanimate.  Movntagu. 

IN-AN-I-MA'TION,  «.  1.  [in,  priv.,  and  anim,a- 
tion.]     Want  of  animation. 
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2.  +  [in,  used  intensively,  and  animation.'] 
Communication  of  life;  animation.  "Before 
the  soul  came,  before  inanimation.^'        Donne. 

IN-A-nI"TION  (in-si-nish'un), »(.     [It.  inanizione  ; 

Sp,  inamcion  ;  Fr.  inanition.l     State  of  being 

inane  ;  emptiness  ;  vacuity  ;  want  of  fulness  in 

the  vessels  of  an  animal;  inanity. 

Repletion  aad  inanition  may  both  do  harm  in  two  contrary 
extremes.  Burton. 

JN-AN'!-TY,  n.  [L.  inanitas  ;  inanis,  empty  ;  It. 
inanitrt ;  Fr.  inunite.'] 

1.  State  of  being'  inane  ;  emptiness ;  void 
space  ;  vacuity  ;  vacancy.  Digby. 

2.  Frivolousness  ;  vanity.  Fhrio. 

IN-AP'A-THY,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  apathy. 1  Feel- 
ing ;  sensibility,     [k.]  £d.  Rev. 

IN-AP-PEAL'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  appeala- 
ble.]    Not  to  be  appealed  from.  Coleridge. 

IP-:-AP-PEA§'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  appeasa- 
bl'e.]     Unappeasable.  Anal.  Rev. 

IN-AP'Pg-TENCE,    ;„.     [L.  im,  priv.,  and  appe- 

IN-AP'Pf-TEN-CY,  )  tentia,  appetite;  It.  inappe- 

tenza ;     Sp.    inapetencia ;      Fr.    inappitetice.] 

"Want  of  appetite  or  desire.  Boyle. 

rN-AP-PLl-CA-BIL'!-TY,  n.  [Fr.  inappUcabiliU.] 
The  state  of  being  inapplicable  ;  unfitness ;  un- 
suitableness.  Johnson. 

IN-AP'PLI-CA-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  inaplicable  \  Fr.  in- 
applicable.] Not  applicable ;  that  cannot  be 
applied  ;  unfit ;  unsuitable ;  irrelevant.  Johnson. 

IN-AP'PLI-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  State  of  being 
inapplicable  ;  inapplicability.  Scott.- 

IN-AP-PLI-CA'TION,   n.     [Sp.   inaplicacion ;  Fr. 

inapplication.]  Want  of  application ;  indolence  ; 

negligence.  Johnson. 

IN-AP'Pp-§ITE,  a.     Not  apposite  ;    unsuitable  ; 

unfit ;  "ill-timed ;  not  to  the  purpose  ;  improper. 

IN-AP-PRE'OI-.A-BLE  (in-jp-pre'slie-ii-bl),  a.  [It. 
inupprezziabite  ;  Sp.  inapreciable  ;  Fr.  inappre- 
ciable.] Not  appreciable ;  that  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated, estimated,  or  measured.      Coleridge. 

IN-AP-PEE-OI-A'TION,  ».  [in,  priv.,  and  appre- 
ciation.]    Want  of  appreciation.  Qu.  Rev. 

IN-AP-PR5-HEN'S!-BLE,  a.  [L.  inapprehensibilis.] 
Not  apprehensible  or  intelligible ;  incompre- 
hensible. Milton. 

IN-AP-PE5-HEN'SIpN,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  appre- 
hension.]    Want  of  apprehension.  Hurd. 

IPf-AP-PR5-HEN'SIVE,  a.  Not  apprehensive  ;  re- 
gardless. "  Inapprehensive  of  the  troubles  of 
their  brethren."  Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-AP-PROACH'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  ap- 
proachabl-e.]     Unapproachable.  Qit.  Rev. 

IN-AP-PEOACH'A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  ap- 
proached ;  unapproachably.  Wright. 

IN-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  appro- 
priate.]   Not  appropriate  ;  unsuitable.  Qu.  Rev. 

IN-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE-LY,  ad.  Not  appropriately  ; 
not  suitably.     '  '  Edgemorth. 

In-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inappropriate  ;  unsuitableness.  Roget. 

IN-APT',  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  apt.]  Not  apt ;  un- 
apt ;  unfit ;  unsuitable.  Qu.  Rev. 

IN-AP'TI-TUDB,  n.  [It.  inattitudine  ;  Sp.  inepti- 
tud  ;  Fr.  inaptitude^]  Want  of  aptitude  ;  unfit- 
ness ;  unsuitableness.  HoweU. 

IN-APT'LY,  ad.    Unaptly  ;  unfitly.         Coleridge. 

iN-APT'NpSS,  «.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  inapt ;  inaptitude.  Wordsworth. 

t  IN-A'aUATE,  a.  [L.  inaquo,  inaquatus,  to  turn 
into  water.]  Embodied  in  water.  Abp.  Cranmer. 

tIN-A-aUA'TIpN,  n.  The  state  of  being  ina- 
quate.  Bp.  Gardiner. 

In-AR'A-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  inarable.]  Not  arable ; 
not  capable  of  tillage.  Bailey, 

IN-ARCH',  V.  a.  [in  and  arc?ij  [i.  inaeohed  ;  pp. 
INAECHING,  INARCHED.]  To  graft  by  approach ; 
that  is,  by  uniting  a  scion  to  the  stock  without 
separating  it  from  its  parent  tree.  Miller. 


JN-AECH'JNG,  n.  A  method  of  grafting  without 
separating  the  scion  from  the  parent  tree  ; 
grafting  by  approach.  —  See  Inarch.       Miller. 

iN-AE-TIO'y-L.iTE,  a.  [L.  inarticulatus ;  It.  in- 
articolato ;  Sp.  inarticulado.] 

1.  Not  articulate  ;  not  uttered  with  articula- 
tion like  that  of  the  syllables  of  human  speech  ; 
not  clear  and  distinct  in  utterance  ;  indistinct. 

2.  (Zoul.)  Not  jointed ;  inarticulated. 

IN-AR-TlC'U-LAT-eD,  a.  {Zoul.)  Not  articu- 
lated; not  jointed;  inarticulate.  Maunder. 

IN-AR-TIC'y-LATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inarticulate 
manner ;  —  indistinctly.  Hammoitd. 

iN-AE-TIC'U-LATE-NBSS,M.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing inarticulate  ;  —  indistinctness. 

IN-AE-TIC-U-LA'TION,  «.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  ar- 
tihulatio,  the  putting  forth  of  new  joints  or 
nodes ;  Sp.  inarticulacion.]  Want  of  articula- 
tion ;  confusion  of  sounds ;  want  of  clearness  or 
distinctness- in  pronouncing. 

The  oracles  meant  to  be  obscure;  but  then  it  was  by  the 
ambiguity  of  the  expression,  and  not  by  the  inartitmiation 
of  the  words.  C/icntcrfield. 

IN-AK-T!-FI"CIAL  (Sn-ir-te-fish'?l),  (t.  [It.  in- 
artijiciale.] 

1.  Not  artificial ;  natural ;  not  made  by  art ; 
made  without  skill  ;  ill-contrived ;  clumsy ; 
plain ;  rude. 

2.  Artless  ;  without  art ;  ingenuous  ;  simple- 
minded.     "  Inartificial  simplicity."    ,  Coventry. 

3.  Contrary  to  art.  Decay  of  Piety. 

iN-AE-T!-FI"OIAL-LY  (-fTsh'al-le),  ad.  Without 
art ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art. 

IN-AR-TJ-Fl"CIAL-NESS  (in-Hr-te  Hsh'jil-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  inartificial.  Scott. 

iN-A§-MUCH',  ati.  Seeing;  seeing  that;  since; 
—  followed  by  as.  Dr.  DeaUry. 

IN-AT-TEN'TION,  n.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  attentio, 
attention ;  It.  inattenzione ;  Fr.  inattention.] 
Want  of  attention  ;  absence  of  mind  ;  neglect ; 
heedlessness  ;  inadvertence. 

Persons  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  reproofs  of  the  min- 
istry, or  hear  with  such  inattention  or  contemijt  as  renders 
them  of  Mttle  eftiict.  liogers. 

Syn.  —  See  Inadvertence,  Negligence. 

IN-AT-TEN'TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  inattentif.]  Not  at- 
tentive ;  inadvertent ;  thoughtless  ;  heedless  ; 
careless  ;  negligent ;  remiss  ;  regardless.  "  An 
unsteady  and  inattentive  habit."  Watts. 

Syn.  —  See  Absent,  Negligent. 

IN-AT-TEN'TIVE-LY,  ad.  Without  attention  ; 
heedlessly. 

IN-AT-TEN'TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
attentive ;  want  of  attention  ;  inattention. PaZey. 

IN-AU-DI-BIL'I-TY,  ».  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  inaudible.  Butler. 

IN-AU'Dl-BLE,  a.  [L.  inaudibilis  ;  It.  iiuiudibilc, 
Sp.  inaudible.]  Not  audible ;  that  cannot  be 
heard. 

The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time.  Shdk. 

IN-AU'DI-BLE-NESS,  n.    Inaudibility.  Dr.  Allen. 

IN-AU'GU-RAL,  a.  [Sp.  ^  Fr.  inaugural.]  Re- 
lating to  inauguration.  Blair. 

IN-AU'GU-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  inauguro,  inaugura- 
tus  ;  in  and  augurium,  augury  ;  It.  inaugurare ; 
Sp.  inaugurar;  Fr.  inaugurer.]  [i.  inaugu- 
rated ;  pp.  INAUGURATING,  INAUGURATED.] 

1.  To  introduce  into  an  office  with  certain 
ceremonies  ;  to  invest  with  a  new  oilice  by  sol- 
emn rites  ;  to  institute  ;  to  consecrate  ;  to  install. 

He  had  taken  with  him  Alfred,  his  youngest  son,  to  be 

there  inavf/itrated.  Milton. 

We  will  anoint  and  inaitfjurate  him.  Milton. 

2.  tTo  begin  with  good  omens.  Wotton. 

3.  To  exhibit  publicly  for  the  first  time,  with 
certain  ceremonies ;  as,  "  To  inaugurate  a 
statue." 

IN-AU'GU-EATE,  a.  Invested  with  office.  Drayton. 

JN-AU-GU-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  inauguratio,  a  begin- 
ning ;  It.  inaugurazione  ;  Sp.  inauguracion ;  Fr. 
inauguration.] 

1.  The  act  of  inaugurating  ;  an  investing  with 
a  new  office  by  solemn  rites ;  installation ;  in- 
vestiture. "  At  his  regal  inauguration."  Browne. 
i^=  It  [inauguration]  is  now  used  in  a  sense  nearly 


synonymous  with  the  consecration  of  a  prelate,  or  the 
coronation  of  a  king  or  emperor.    Brandc. 

^  2.  The  act  of  exhibiting  publicly  for  the  first 
time,  with  certain  ceremonies;  as,  "The  inau- 
guration of  a  statue." 

JN-AU'GU-EA-TOR,  n.     One  who  inaugurates. 

!N-AU'GU-RA-TO-RY,  a.  [Sp.  inauguratorio.] 
Relating  to  inauguration  ;  inaugural.  "  Inau- 
gitratory  gratulations."  Johnson. 

fN-AU'EATE,  V.  a.  [L.  inauro,  inauratus;  in, 
upon,  and  aurum,  gold.]  To  gild  or  cover  with 
gold.  Wright. 

JN-Au'EATE,  a.  Noting  stria;  or  other  impressed 
parts  having  a  metallic  splendor.  Maunder. 

!N-AU-EA'TIpN,  n.  The  act  of  gilding,  or  cov- 
ering with  gold.  Arbiiihnot. 

tiN-Aus'P!-CATE,o.  [L.inaitspicatus;  It.  inau- 
spicato.]   Inauspicious ;  ill-omened.  SirG.Buck. 

IN-AU-SPl"(;r0US  (In-aw-spish'us),  a.  [in,  priv., 
and  auspicious.]  Ill-omened ; '  unlucky  ;  unfor- 
tunate ;  unfavorable ;  unpropitious. 

The  stars  feel  not  the  diseases  their  inauspicious  influence 
produces.  .  Boyle. 

IN-AlJ-SPI"CIOUS-LY  (in-lw-splsh'us-le),  ad.  In 
an  inauspicious  manner  ;  with  ill  omens. 

IN-AU-SPI"CIOyS-NESS  (In-lw-splsh'us-nes),  )). 
The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  inauspicious  ; 
misfortune.  Johnson. 


tJN-BAE^E',  i 
to  embark. 


a.    To  go  into  a  bark  or  barge  ; 
Drayton. 


flN-BEAM'lNG,  n.     Ingress  of  a  beam  or  ray  of 
light ;  irradiation.  South. 

jN-BE'JNG,  n.     [in  and  being.]     Inherence ;  in- 
separableness.  Watts. 

JN-UIND',  V.  a.    To  enclose  ;  to  hem  in. 

On  the  green  banks  which  that  fair  stream  inbound 
Flowers  and  odors  sweetly  smiled  and  smelted.     Fairfax. 

tiN'BLOWN,  c4.     Blown  into.  Cudworth. 

IN'BOARD,  a.    Carried,  or  stowed,  within  the  hold 
of  a  ship.     "  An  inboard  cargo."  Wright. 

IN'BOARD,  ad.  Within  the  hold  of  a  vessel.  Wright. 

IN'BORN,  a.     [in  and  barn.]     Implanted  by  na- 
ture ;   innate  ;    natural ;    inherent.     "  All  pas- 
sions being  inborn  with  us."  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Inherent. 

IN'-BEEAK-ING,  n.     [in  and  breaking.]    The  act 
of  breaking  in  ;  invasion.  Ec.  Rev. 

JN-BREATHE',  V.  a.    [in  and  breathe.]    To  infuse 
by  breathing  ;  to  breathe  in.  Coleridge. 

JN-BEEATHED'  (jn-brethd'),  a.   Inspired ;  infused 
by  inspiration.     "  Inbreathed  sense."      Milton. 

IN'BRED,  ffi.     [in  and  bred.]     Produced  within; 
generated  within  ;  innate  ;  not  acquired  by  ef- 
fort or  by  habit;   natural;  inherent.     *' Inbred 
delight."   Jackson.     "  Inbred  worth."    Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Inherent. 

JN-BEEED',    V.  a.      [i.  INBRED  ;  pp.  INKEEEDING, 

INBRED.]     To  produce  ;  to  raise  ;  to  cherish. 

To  iiibreed  in  us  this  generous  and  Christianly  reverence 
one  of  another.  Milton. 


IN-BUEN'ING,  a.    Burning  within. 


Spenser. 


IJ^'CA,  n. ;  pi.  iN'CA^.  A  name  given  by  the  In- 
dians of  ancient  Peru  to  their  kings  and  princes 
of  the  blood  ;  —  written  also  ynca. 

The  blood  royal  of  the  incas  is  preserved,  or  believed  to  be 
so,  among  the  Indians  of  the  present  day.  Brande. 

IN'BUEST,  n.     A  bursting  within.  Ec.  Rev. 

IN-CApE',  V.  a.  [in  and  caqe.]  [i.  incaged; 
pp.  INCAGING,  incaged.]  To  shut  up  ;  to  con- 
fine, as  in  a  cage  ;  to  enclose  ;  to  encage.  SJiak. 

IN-CA^E'MpNT,  n.  Confinement  in  a  cage,  or  in 
any  narrow  space,     [r.]  SheUon. 

IN-CAL'CU-LA-BLE,  a.  [It.  incalcolabile  ;  Sp.  S; 
Fr.  incalculable.]  That  cannot  be  calculated ; 
beyond  calculation;  not  to  be  reckoned;  innu- 
merable.   "  His  loss  is  incalculable."  Todd. 

IN-CAL'CU-LA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  incalculable.  Wright. 

IN-CAL'Cy-LA-BLY,  ad.     Beyond  calculation. 
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INCALESCENCE 

iN-CA-LESCeNCE,      >  „.     ll^Ar^aUsco.incaUs- 
IN-CA-LES'C^N-CY,    )  cews ;     It.    incalescenza.'\ 
The  state  of  growing  warm ;  warmth ;   incipi- 
ent heat ;  calefaction.  Browne. 

iN-CA-LES'C?NT,  t*.  Growing  warm  or  hot.  Boyle. 

|N-CAM-]p-RA'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  m,  in,  and 
camera^  a  chamber.]  The  union  of  some  land, 
right,  or  revenue,  to  the  dominions  of  the 
pope.  Crabh. 

IN-CAN-DES'C^NCE,  n.  [L.  incandesco,  inean- 
descens,  to  become  warm  ;  m,  used  intensively, 
and  candesco]  candeo,  caneo^  to  be  white;  ca- 
mcs,  white ;  It.  incandescenza ;  Fr.  incandes- 
cence.'] (Chem.)  A  white  heat;  the  glowing 
whiteness  of  intensely  heated  bodies.      Turner. 

IN-CAN-D:eS'C^NT,  a.  [It.  incandescente  \  Fr. 
incandescent.']  White  with  heat ;  glowing  with 
a  white  heat;  having  a  more  intense  degree  of 
heat  than  red  heat.  Clarice. 

iN-CA'NOys,  a.  [L.  mcanws,  quite  hoary.]  {Bot.) 
Hoary  with  pubescence.  Gray. 

IN-CAN-TA'TION,  n.  [L^  incantatio  ;  incanfo,  to 
chant  a  magic  formula  ;  in,  intensive,  and  capita, 
to  sing;  It.  incantazione  ;  Si:t.  e?icantacion;  Fr. 
iTicantation.]  A  form  of  words  pronounced  or 
sung  in  connection  with  certain  ceremonies,  for 
the  purpose  of  enchantment;  conjuration  ;  ma- 
gical_  songs,  charms,  spells,  or  ceremonies,  as 
of  witchcraft. 

The  incantation  backward  she  repeats, 

Inverts  her  rod,  and  what  she  did  detfeata.  Garth. 

JN-CAN'TA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  incantatorio.]  Re- 
lating to  incantation ;  enchanting ;  magical. 
"  Incantatory  impostors."  Broione. 

flN-CANT'lNG,  p.  a.  Enchanting;  delightful. 
'*  Incanting  voices."  Sir  T.  lierbert. 

JN-CAN'TON,  ?'.  a.  \in  and  canton.]  To  unite 
to,  or  into,  a  canton.  Addison. 

IN-CA-PA-HiL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  incapable  ;  want  of  capability;  incapacity. 

You  have  nothing  to  urge  but  a  land  of  incapability  in 
yourself  to  the  service.  Suckling. 

IN-CA'PA-BLE,  a.    [L,  incapabilis  ;  Fr.  incapable.] 

1.  Unable  to  hold  or  contain ;  wanting  room 
or  capacity  ;  not  capable  ;  —  with  of. 

Meanwhile  enjoy 
Your  fill  what  happiness  tliis  happy  state 
Can  comprehend,  incapable  of  more.  Milton, 

2.  "Wanting  power  or  ability  to  understand, 
comprehend,  or  learn  ;  indocile. 

3.  Not  able  to  admit ;  not  susceptible. 

Since  now  we  find  this  our  empyreal  form 

Incapable  of  mortal  injury.  Milton. 

4.  Unable  to  take  care  ;  unequal  to  the  man- 
agement ;  not  capable  of  the  conduct. 

la  not  your  father  grown  incapable 

Of  reasonable  affali's  'i    Is  he  not  stupid 

With  age?  Shak. 

5.  Morally  unable  or  indisposed. 

In  conversation,  it  is  usual  to  say  a  man  is  incapable  of 
falsehood,  or  incapable  of  generosity.  Johnson. 

6.  f  Unco'nscious  ;  insensible. 

She  chanted  snatches  of  o'.d  tunes, 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress.  Shak. 

7.  {Law.)  Disqualified  or  unqualified  ;  inca- 
pacitated ;  laboring  under  a  legal  disability. 

Their  lands  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  them,  and  they 
are  rendered  incapable  of  purchasing  any  more.  Swift, 

Syn.  —  Incapable  is  a  more  comprehensive  term 
than  insujjicient  or  incompetent.  A  person  may  be  said 
to  be  incapable  of  acting  or  doing  any  thing,  and  in- 
sufficient ox  incompetent  to  perform  a  particular  task. 
Unable  to  assist ;  unjit  for  the  purpose  ;  disqualified  or 
insufficient  for  the  undertaking ;  incompetent  to  judge  ; 
an  ivadequate  reward. 

IN-CA'PA-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
incapable;  inability;  incapability.  Clarke. 

IN-CA'PA-BLY,  ad.     In  an  incapable  manner. 

iN-CA-PA'CIOLlS(in-k^-pa'shus),  a.  [m,priv.,  and 
capacious.]  Not  capacious  ;  wanting  capacity  ; 
narrow ;  of  small  content. 

Souls  that  are  made  little  and  incapacious  cannot  enlarge 
their  thoughts  to  take  in  any  great  compass  of  times  or 
things.  Burnet. 

iN-CA-PA'CIOyS-NfiSS,  n.  Want  of  capacity; 
incapacity ;  narrowness.  Johnson. 

!N-CA-PAg'j-TATE,  V,  a.     [in,  priv.,  and  capaei- 
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tate.]      [i.   INCAPACITATED  ;  pp.   INCAPACITAT- 
ING,  INCAPACITATED.] 

1.  To  render  incapable  ;  to  disable.        Locke. 

2.  To  render  physically  unfit ;  to  disqualify. 
Monstrosity  could  not  incapacitate  from  marriage.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  {Law.)  To  deprive  of  some  necessary  le- 
gal qualification ;  to  disqualify. 

IN-CA-PAC-l-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  incapaci- 
tating; disqualification.  Burke. 

IN-CA-PAC'I-TY,  n.  [It.  incapacitb, ;  Sp.  incapa- 
cidad ;  Fr.  incapacite.] 

1.  Want  of  capacity  ;  want  of  power  or  abili- 
ty ;  inability ;  incapability ;  incompetency. 

The  inactivity  of  the  soul  la  its  incapacity  to  he  moved 
with  any  thing  common.  Arbuthnot. 

2,  {Laio.)  The  want  of  a  quality  legally  to  do, 
give,  transmit,  or  receive  something.      Bouvier. 

IN-CAR'C^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  in,  intensive,  and 
earcero,  to  imprison  ;  in,  in,  and  career^  a  pris- 
on ;  It.  incai^cerare ;  Fr.  encarcerer.]  \i.  in- 
carcerated ;  pp.  IJ^CARCERATING,  INCAR- 
CERATED.] 

1.  To  put  in  a  dungeon  or  prison  ;  to  imprison. 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  enclose. 

Contagion  may  be  propagated  by  bodies  that  easily  incar- 
cerate the  infected  air,  as  woollen  clothes.  Harvey. 

IN-CAU'Cj^lR-ATE,  «.  [It.  incarcerato.]  Impris- 
oned ;  incarcerated.  More. 

lN-CAR'CjpR-AT-:^D,^.  a.  1.  Imprisoned;  shut  up. 
2.  {Med.)  Noting  a  kind  of  hernia  in  which 
the  constriction  cannot  be  reduced  with  facility ; 
—  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  stran- 
gulated. Dunglison. 

JN-CAR-CJ^R-A'TION,  n.     [It.  incarcerazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  incarcerating ;  imprisonment ; 
confinement. 

A  state  of  incarceration  for  former  delinquencies.    Glanville. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  term  applied  to  a  hernia  when 
the  constriction  about  the  hernial  sac  or  else- 
where cannot  be  reduced  with  facility :  —  some- 
times also  used  in  the  same  sense  as  strangula- 
tion. Dunglison. 

JN-CARN',  V.  a.  [L,  incarno  ;  Sp.  encarnar.]  To 
cover  with  flesh  ;  to  incarnate,     [r.]    Wiseman. 

IN-CARN',  V.  n.     To  breed  flesh,    [r.]    Wiseman. 

flN-CAR'NA-DINE,  fi.     [It.  incarnatino  \  Ft.  in- 

carnadin.'l     Of  a  red  color.  Lovelace. 

t  IN-CAR'NA-DINE,  V.  a.     To  dye  red.  Shak. 

JN-C AR'NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  incarno,  incarnatus  ;  in, 
in,  and caro,  carm's,  flesh;  It.incarnai-e ',  Sp.  c?i- 
carnar;   Fr.  incai-ner.]      \i.  incarnated  ;  ^^. 

INCARNATING,    INCARNATED.]      To  clothe   with 

flesh  ;  to  embody  with  flesh. 

I,  who  erst  contended 
"With  gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  constrained 
Into  a  beast,  and  mix  with  bestial  slime, 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute.  Milton. 

{N-CAR'NATE,  a.  [It.  incarnato  ;  Sp.  encarnado ; 
Fr.  incarnat.] 

1.  Clothed  with  flesh ;  embodied  in  flesh. 
"  The  incar7iate  Son  of  God."  Sanderson. 

2.  t  Having  the  color  of  flesh.  Holland. 

IN-CAR-NA'TION",  n.  [It.  incarnazione ;  Sp.  en- 
carnacion ;  Fr.  hica-i^nation.] 

1.  The  act  of  incarnating  or  of  assuming  body 
or  flesh  ;  the  assumption  of  a  human  body  and 
human  nature  ;  state  of  being  incarnate. 

The  end  of  Christ's  incamaHon  was,  that  he  might  draw 
up  into  his  own  experience  all  tlie  woes  and  temptations  of 
humanity.  E.  H.  Sears. 

i^^  "A  word  in  common  use  among  theologians, 
to  express  the  union  of  the  Godliead  with  the  man- 
hood in  Jesus  Christ."    Brande. 

2.  t  The  color  of  flesh.  Hist,  of  Penn. 

3.  {Med.)  Granulation;  the  process  which 
takes  place  in  the  healing  of  ulcers.       Hoblyn. 

ir^-OAR'NA-TIVE,  a.  [It.  incarnativo ;  Sp,  en- 
carnativo  ;  Fr.  incamatif.]     Generating  flesh, 

IN-CAR'NA-TIVE,  n.  A  medicine  that  generates 
flesh.  "  I  deterged  the  abscess,  and  incarned 
by  the  common  incarnative."  Wiseman. 

IN-CASE',  V.  a.     [It.  incassarei  Sp.  encajar.]     [i. 

INCASED  ;  pp.  INCASING,  INCASED.]       To    COver 

with  a  case,  or  as  with  a  case ;  to  enclose  ;  to 
inwrap. 

Rich  plates  of  gold  the  folding  doors  incase.  Pope. 


INCENSORY 

IN-CASE'M^:NT,  ■«.    The  act  of  incasing;  a  cov- 
ering. t)r.  Allen. 
IN-cASK',  V.  It.    To  put  into  a  cask.     Sherwood. 

JN-CAS'T5L-LAT-:5;d  (iii-kaB'tfl-at-ed),  ».  En- 
closed in  a  castle. 

IN-CAS'TELLED,  u..     Hoof-bound.  Crabb. 

!N-CAT-?-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  linking  to- 
gether. "  The  incatenation  olAeas."  Goldsmith. 

IN-CAU'TION,  n.    Want  of  caution,    [ii.]   Pope. 

iN-CAU'TIOyS  (In-kSlw'shus),   a.     [in,  priv.,  and 

cautious.]     Not  cautious  or  circumspect;  not 

careful  or  heedful ;  unwary  ;  heedless. 

_  His  rhetorical  expressions  may  easily  captivate  the  incmt- 

tioiis  reader.  Keil. 

IN-CAU'TIOyS-LY  (In-fcgiw'shHS-le),  ad.  Unwa- 
rily; heedlessly.  '  Arbuthnot. 

IN-OAD'TIOUS-NESS  (in-k£Lw'shus-nes),  ■«.  Want 
of  caution ;  heedlessness.  '  Todd. 

IN'CA-VAT-JSD,  a.  Made  hollow;— bent  round 
or  in.  Smart. 

IN-CA-VA'TION",  M.  Act  of  making  hollow  ;  ex- 
cavation :  —  a  hollow.  Wright. 

IN-CAVED'  (jn-kav(l'),  a.  Enclosed  or  shut  up  in 
a  cave  ;  encaverned.  Savage. 

IN-CAV'jpENED  (-ernd),a.  Enclosed  in  a  cavern 
or  cave ;  incaved.  Drayton. 

IN-CE-LEB'RI-TY,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  celebrity.] 
"Want  of  celebrity,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

t  IN-CEND',  V.  a.  [L.  ineendo,  to  set  fire  to ;  Fr. 
incendier.]     To  stir  up  ;  to  inflame.      Marston. 

II  JN-CEN'D!- A-EI§M,  n.  The  act  of  an  incendia- 
ry ;  the  act  of  maliciously  and  wilfully  setting 
buildings  or  other  combustible  property  on  fire. 

II  IN-CEN'DI-A-RY  [in-s«n'de-?-re,P.  J.  Ja.R.  G. ; 
in-s6n'de-9-re  or  in-sen'je-51-re,  W. ;  jn-sgn'dyfir-ej 
S.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.],  a.  [L.  iticendiarius ;  ineendo, 
to  inflame ;  It.  1^  Sp.  incendiario ;  Er.  ineendiaire.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  malicious  and  wilful  burn- 
ing of  buildings  or  other  combustible  property. 

2.  Inflammatory ;  exciting ;  seditious.   Coxe. 

II  JN-CEN'DI-A-RY,  n.     1.    One  who  maliciously 
sets  houses  or  other  buildings  on  fire. 
Among  the  ancients,  inceiidiarws  were  burnt.      Lond.  Ency, 

2.  One  who   inflames   factions    or  promotes 
quarrels  ;  a  political  agitator  ;  an  exciter. 

Several  cities  of  Greece  drove  them  out  as  incendiaries 
and  pests  of  commonweals.  Jlentley. 

!N-c£n'DI-OUS,  a.     Incendiary,     [e.]        Bacon. 

IN-CENSE'  (114;),  V.  a.  [i.  incensed;  pp.  in- 
censing, INCENSED.]  [L.  ineendo,  incensus,  to 
burn.] 

1.  t  To  incite ;  to  animate  ;  to  move.  Holland. 

2.  To  enkindle  or  inflame  with  anger ;  to  en- 
rage ;  to  provoke  ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  irritate. 

How  could  my  pious  son  thy  power  incense?       Dryden. 
IN'CENSE,  or  IN-CENSE',  V.  a.     1.  To  burn. 

Virtue  is  like  precious  odors,  most  fragrant  when  they  are 
incensed  or  crushed.  jBacon. 

2.  To  perfume  with  incense.  Barrow. 

INJCENSE,  n.  [L.  ineendo,  incensus,  to  burn  ;  It. 
incenso  ;  Sp.  mcienso ;  Fr.  encens.] 

1.  Perfume  exhaled  by  fire  in  worship  ;    an 
honorary  offering.  Congreve. 

2.  A   fragrant   substance   used  for  making 
perfume  by  burning  ;  frankincense. 

And  he  made  the  holy  anointing  oil,  and  the  pure  incense 
of  sweet  spices.  Exod.  xxxvii.  29. 

In'CENSE-BREATH'ING,  a.  Exhaling  incense. 
"  Ineense-breathing  morn."  Gray. 

IN-CENSE'M^NT,  n.  Rage  ;  heat ;  fury,  [k.]  Shak. 

IN-CfiN'SION  (jn-sSn'shtin),  n.  [L.  ineensio  ;  in- 
eendo, to  inflame  ;  It.  incensione.]  The  act  of 
kindling :  —  the  state  of  being  on  fire.  [R.]  Baeon. 

IN-c£n'S!VE,  a.  That  incites  ;  that  tends  to  in- 
flame ;  inflammatory.  Barrow. 

JN-CEN'SpR,  n.  [L.]  a  kindler  of  anger ;  an 
inflamer.  Hayward. 

IN'CeN-SO-EY,  or  {N-C£n'SO-RY  [in'sen-siir-e,  S. 
W.  J.F'.  Sm.;  jn-sSn'so-r?, Va. 'X.  C.  Wr.  Wb.], 
n.  A  vessel  in  which  incense  is  burnt  and  of- 
fered; a  censer.  Ainsworth. 
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INCISE 


Incitingly  ;     encourag- 
Wri(/ht. 


II  iN-CEN'SUR-A-BLE  (in-sSn'shtir-^-bl),  a.  [m, 
priv.,  and  censurable.']  Not  censurable ;  uncen- 
surable.     [ii.]  Dwight. 

l|lN-CE.\'SL'R-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  cen- 
sured,    [r.]   "         '  Shelley. 

IN-CEN'TJVE,  a.  [L.  incentivtis  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  incen- 
tivo.'\     That  incites  ;  inciting;  encouraging. 

Part  the  incentive  reed  provide.  Milton. 

JN-CEN'TIVE,  n.  1.  f  That  which  kindles  or  in- 
flames. K.  Charles. 
2.  That  which  provokes  or  incites ;  incite- 
ment; impulse;  inducement;  motive;  encour- 
agement; spur.  "  The  mcen^ves  of  place,  prof- 
it, and  prefennent."  Addison, 

IN-CEN'TiVE-LY,    ad. 
ingly. 

|N-CEP'TION,  n.  [L.  inceptio  ;  incipio,  to  begin  ; 
ill,  in,  and  capiOy  to  take.]  A  beginning  ;  com- 
mencement. Bacon. 

IN-CEP'TIVE,  a.     [L.  inceptiviis.'] 

1.  Noting  the  beginning  of  an  action.  **An 
inceptive  .  .  .  proposition."  Locke. 

2.  {Math.)  Noting  quantities  capable  of  pro- 
ducing magnitudes  higher  than  their  own  ;  as, 
"  A  point  is  inceptive  of  a  line  "  ;  "A  line  is 
inceptive  of  a  surface."  Brande. 

JN-CEP'TIVE,  w.    That  which  begins.  Watts. 

IN-CEP'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  noting  begin- 
ning. *  CUirke. 

IN-CEP'TOR,  n.     [L.]     1.  A  beginner  ;  one  who 

is  in  his  rudiments.  Johnson. 

2.  A  person  who  is  on  the  point  of  taking  the 

degree  of  A.M.  at  an  English  university.  WaHon. 

IN-CE-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  incerOy  inceratus.,  to  cover 
with  wax ;  ceray  wax.]  Act  of  covering  with  wax. 

IN-CER'A-TIVE,  «.  Cleaving  like  wax.   Cotgrave. 

■  t  rN"-CER'TAJN,  a.     Uncertain.  Shak. 

flN-CER'TAIN-LY  (in-ser'tjn-le),  ad:  Uncertain- 
ly ;  not  certainly.  Huloet. 

t  IN-CER'TAIN-TY,  n.     Uncertainty.  Shak. 

IN-CER'TI-TUDE,  n.  [Fr.]  Uncertainty;  want 
of  certainty ;  doubtfulness.  Locke.    Burke. 

f  IN-CES'SA-BLE,  a.  ['L.incessabilis.']  Unceasing; 
continual ;  unintermitted ;  incessant.    Shelton. 

IN-CES'SAN-CY,  n.  [It.  incessanza,']  The  quali- 
ty of  being  incessant.  Stnart. 

In-CES'SANT,  a.  [It.  hicessante ',  S^.  incesa7ite ; 
Fr.  incessant.]  Unceasing  ;  unintermitted ;  un- 
remitting ;  uninterrupted ;  perpetual ;  continu- 
al.    "  Incessant  weeping."  Shak. 

And  now  four  days  the  sun  had  seen  our  woes, 

Four  nights  the  mooa  beheld  the  iiicessant  fire.         Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Continual. 

IN-CES'S  ANT,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
incessant.  Scott. 

IN-CES'SANT-LY,  ad.  Without  intermission  ; 
continually ;  perpetually  ;  always.  Milton. 

IN-CES'SANT-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  inces- 
sant or  continual.  Scott. 

t  IN-CES'SION,  n.  [L.  incesstts.]  WaXkmg.Browiie. 

IN'CEST,  n,  [L.  incestum  ;  in,  priv.,  and  castas, 
chaste;  It.  ^  Sp.  incesto;  Fr.  mceste.]  (Law.) 
Sexual  intercourse  between  persons  who,  by 
reason  of  consanguinity  or  affinity,  cannot  law- 
fully be  united.  BurHll. 
Spiritual  incest,  sexual  intercourse  between  two  per- 
sons who  have  a  spiritual  alliance  by  means  of  bap- 
tism or  confirmation  :  —  also  the  crime  of  a  vicar,  or 
other  beneficiary,  who  holds  two  benefices,  one  of 
which  depends  upon  the  collation  of  the  other.  Buck. 

IN-CEST'U-OUS_  (in-s6st'yy-u8),  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  iJi- 
cestuoso  ;  Fr.  incestueiix.] 

1.  Guilty  of  incest ;  guilty  of  unnatural  or  im- 
pious cohabitation. 

An  incestuous  Herod  discoursing  of  chastity.  South. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  involving,  incest. 

l/ove  not  adulterous  or  incestuous.  WarJnirton. 

IN-CEST'U-OtJS-LY,  ad.  In  an  incestuous  man- 
ner. Dn/den. 

|N-CEST'y-OyS-NESS,?i.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  incestuous.  Bp.  Hall. 


INCH,  n.     [A.  S.  ince,  inch,  a  twelfth  part.  —  Gr. 
ohyKia ;  L.  uncia.] 

1.  A  measure  of  length  supposed  equal  to 
three  grains  of  barley  laid  end  to  end ;  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  foot. 

2.  A  small  quantity  or  degree. 

They  'II  give  him  death  by  inches.  Shak. 

Give  not  an  inch  of  ground.  Di'ayton. 

3.  A  nice  point  or  moment  of  time. 

Beldame,  I  think  we  watclied  you  at  an  inch.         Shak. 

4.  [L.  insula,  —  Ir.  innshe;  Gaelic  inis. — 
Corn.  e7i7iis.]   An  island.    [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

Till  he  disbursed  at  St.  Colmes'  inch 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use.  Shak. 

The  blackened  wave  is  edged  with  white; 
To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly.  W.  Scott, 

jg^  Often  used  as  a  prefix  to  small  Scottish  islands, 
as  /rtc/i-keith,  //icA-garvie. 

INCH,  V.  a.  1.  To  drive  by  inches,  or  very  gradually. 

Valiant,  they  say,  but  very  popular; 
He  gets  too  i'ar  into  tlie  soldier's  graces, 
Anaviches  out  ray  master.  Dryden. 

2.  To  deal  out  by  inches  or  in  a  small  quan- 
tity ;  to  give  sparingly.  Ainsworth. 

INCH,  V.  n.      To   advance   or  retire    a  little  at  a 
time  ;  to  move  slowly  and  with  hesitation. 

Now  Tumus  doubts,  and  yet  disdains  to  yield. 

But  with  slow  paces  measures  back  the  field, 

And  inches  to  the  ■walls.  Dryden. 

IN-CHAM'B^R,  v.  a.    [Fr.  enchambrer.']  To  lodge 
in  a  chamber,     [e..]  Sherwood. 

t  IN-CHANgJE-A-BIL'l-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  be- 
ing unchangeable ;  unct.angeableness.  Keni'ick, 

IN-CHAnt',  v.  a.     See  Enchant. 

flN-CHAR'l-TA-BLE,  u,.     Uncharitable.       Sha7c. 

flN-CHAR'l-TY,  •«.     Want  of  charity.      Warner. 

IN-CHASE',  V.  a.     See  ExCHASli. 

IN-CHAS'TI-TY,    n.      [in,    priv.,    and  chastity.] 
"Want  of  chastity  ;  unchastity.  Milton. 


INCHED  (incht),  a.     Containing  inches. 
four-mcAerf  bridges." 


"  Over 
Shak. 


IN-CHEST',  V.  a. 
case  or  chest. 


[m  and  cJiest.]     To  put  into  a 
Sherwood. 


INCH'I-PIN,  n.  The  sweet-bread  of  a  deer  ;  — 
written  also  inch2nn.  Ainsicorth. 

INCH'MEAL,  n.     A  piece  an  inch  long.         Shak. 

INCH'MEAL,  ad.  By  inchmeal  or  by  inches  ;  by 
little  and  little.  Shak.     C.  Lamb. 

IN'jCHp-ATE  (ing'ko-at),  v.  a.  [L.  inchoo,  incho- 
atus;  Sp.  incoar.]  [i.  inchoated;  pp.  incho- 
ating, INCHOATED.]    To  begin,     [r.]        Mo7-e. 

IN'jCHO-ATE  fing'ko-9.t),  a.  Begun;  commenced. 
*'  Inchoate  regeneration."  Bp.  Hall. 

IN'jCHO-ATE-LY,  ad.     In  an  incipient  degree. 

Whether  as  fully  just  by  thy  gracious  imputation,  or  as 
inchoately  iust.  Bp.  JiaU. 

IN-jCHQ-A'TION,  n.  [L.  inchoatio.]  Inception; 
a  beginning ;   commencement. 

The  declaration  and  inchoation  of  a  war.  Bacon. 

II  IN-jCHO'A-TIVE  [in-ko'fi-tiv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  Ja. 
Wr. ;  ing'ko-a-tiv,  Sm.  H.],  a.  [L.  inchoativus  ; 
It.  %  S'p.  incoativo;  Fr.  i7ichoatif.]  Inceptive; 
noting  beginning ;  incipient.  Evelyn. 

\\  IN-jCHO'A-TIVE,  n.  That  which  begins ;  incep- 
tive ;  —  beginning. 

Verbs  in  "sco"  should  not  be  called  inchoatives,  but  con- 

tinuatives.  Udal. 

Verbs  called  inchoatives  or  inceptives.  Harris. 

Inch'PIN,  n.     See  Inchipin.  B.  Jonson. 

INCH'-STUFF,  n.  Deal  plank  sawed  to  the 
thickness  of  an  inch.  Sivimo^ids. 

IN-ClC'y-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  mczcw,  not  tame.]^That 
cannot  be  tamed;  untamable,     [r.]  jPerry. 

JN-CIDE',  V.  a.  [L.  incido  ;  in,  used  intensively, 
and  c^dOj'to  strike;  It.  incidere;  Fr.  iTiciser.] 
(Med,)  To  cut  or  separate,  as  phlegm,  by  some 
drug;  to  incise.  Arbuthnot. 

IN'CI-DENCE,  n.  [L.  incido,  inddens;  in,  upon, 
anji  cado,  to  fall ;  It.  inciden^a  ;  Sp.  incidencia ; 
Fr._  incidence.]  (Physics.)  The  direction  in 
which  one  body  falls  upon  or  strikes  another. 

.An^le  of  incidence,  the  angle  which  the  line  of  inci- 
dence makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  or 


curved  surface  struck  ;  also,  as  formerly  used,  the 
angle  which  the  line  of  incidence  makes  with  the  sur- 
face, if  plane,  or,  if  it  is  curved,  with  its  tangent 
plane.  —  Line  of  Incidence,  the  path  described  by  the 
incident  ray  of  light. 

IN'CI-DEN-CV,  n.     1.  Incidence,     [r.]      Norris. 
2.  flncicicnt;  accident;  hap;  casualty. 
The  determination  of  these  meaner  incidences.    Bp.  Hall. 

IN'Cl-DENT,  a.  [L.  incido,  incidens,  to  fall  upon; 
Iti  .Sr  Sp.  incidente  ;  Fr.  incident.] 

1.  Happening  accidentally  or  beside  the  main 
design  ;  occasional ;  fortuitous ;  casual.  "  In- 
cident occasions."  Wotton. 

2.  Happening  ;  apt  to  happen. 

The  disorders  incident  to  a  prosperous  state.  Blair. 

3.  Belonging;  pertaining;  relating. 

It  behooveth  the  dancers  ...  to  know  all  qualities  incident 
to  a  man,  and  also  all  qualities  to  a  woman  likewise  apper- 
taining. Sir  T.  Myot. 

4.  ( Optics.)  Falling  upon  ;  as,  "  An  incident 
ray  of  light." 

5.  (Law.)  Depending  upon  another  thing  as 
principal.  Burrill. 

An  incident  ■proposition,  (Loffic.)  a  proposition  sub- 
ordinate to  another,  and  introduced  by  the  pronouns 
who,  which,  whose,  whom,  &c.  ;  as,  *'  Bodies,  which,  are 
transparent,  have  many  pores."  Watts. 

IN'CJ-DENT,  n.  1.  Something  happening  beside 
the  main  design  ;  casualty  ;  accident. 

His  wisdom  will  fall  into  it  as  an  incident  to  the  point  of 
lawfulness.  Bacon. 

2.  An  occurrence  ;  an  event ;  circumstance. 

A  writer  of  lives  may  descend  with  propriety  to  minute 
circumstances  and  fomiliar  incidents.  Blair. 

3.  (Law.)  That  which  depends  upon  another 
thing  as  principal. 

To  every  estate  in  lands  the  law  has  annexed  certain  pe- 
culiar incidents  which  appertain  to  it  as  of  course  without 
being  expressly  enumerated.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Accident,  Circumstance,  Event, 
Occasion. 

IN-CI-DENT'AL,  a.  Issuing  beside  the  main  de- 
sign ;  not  premeditated ;  incident ;  occasional ; 
casual ;  accidental ;  circumstantial. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  direct  and  proper 
purpose  of  the  act  and  tlie  incidental  effect  of  it.  Hurd. 

Syn.  —  See  Accidental,  Circumstantial, 
Occasional. 

IN-CJ-DENT' AL,  n.  An  incident ;  a  casualty.  Pope. 

iX-CI-DENT'AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  incidental  man- 
ner ;  casually.  Atterbury. 

iN-CI-DENT'AL-NESS,n.  The  state  of  being  inci- 
dental. Ash. 

IN'CJ-DENT-LY,  aeZ.     Incidentally,    [u.]    Bacon. 

|N-CIN']pR-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  reduced  to 
ashes,     [r.]  Browne. 

|N-CiN'5R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  cinis,  cineris, 
ashes  ;  Sp.  incinerar  ;  Fr.  incint}rer.]  \i.  incin- 
erated ;  pp.  incinerating,  incinerated.] 
To  burn  to  ashes.  Bacon. 

t  ?N-ciN'5R-ATE,  a.    Burnt  to  ashes.        Bacon, 


IN-CIN-5R-A'TI0N,  i 

ing  to  ashes. 

IN-CIP'I-eNCE,    >  jj_ 
>  m< 


[Fr.] 


The  act  of  bum- 
Skelton. 


Beginning ;     commence- 
ment. Roget. 


IN-ClP'!-5N-CY, 

IN-CIP'I-ENT,  a.  [L.  incipio,  incipiens,  to  begin ; 
in,  upon,  and  capio,  to  seize;  It.  5f  Sp.  indpiente.^ 
Commencing  ;  beginning  ;  inceptive  ;  inchoa- 
tive.   "  Incipient  apoplexies."  Boyle. 

IN-CIP'I-JNT-LY,  ad.    In  an  incipient  manner. 

IN-CIR'CLE,  V.  u..     See  E>iCiECLE. 

IN-CiR'CL^T,  n.     See  Encikclet.  Sidney. 

IN-CIR-CUM-SCRIp'TI-BLE,  a.  [It.  incirconscrit- 
tibile.]    Not  circumscriptible.     [r.]     Cranmei: 

Not  circumspect ;   not . 
Tyndale. 

IN-CTR-CUM-SPEC'TION,  n.  [(■»,  priv.,  and  cir- 
cumspection.]    Want  of  circumspection  or  cau- 


IN-CIR'CUM-SPECT,    b, 
careful :  careless. 


tion;  heedlessness.  Browne. 

JN-CI§E',  r.  a.  VL.  incido,  incisus;  It.  incidere  ; 
Fr.  inciser.]  [i.  incised;  pp.  ixcisino,  in- 
cised.] To  cut;  to  engrave;  to  carve;  toincide. 

I  on  this  grave  thy  epitaph  incise.  Carew. 
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tN-CI§ED'  (-B!zd')i  «•     1-  Cut ;  made  by  cutting. 
I  brought  the  incised  lipa  together.  Wiseman. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  leaves  irregular- 
ly, deeply,  and  sharply  cut.         Gray. 

!N-0I"§ION  (in-slzh'un,  93),  «.  [L.  in- 
cisio  ;  incido,  incisuSy  to  cut  into  ;  It. 
incisione ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  incision.'] 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  with  a  sharp  instrument ; 
a  cut ;  a  gash. 

To  sever  \iy  incision  . . .  asore,  the  gangrene  of  a  Umb.jl/ii/on. 
With  nice  incision  of  her  guided  eteel, 
She  ploughs  a  brazen  field.  Cowper. 

2.  Separation  or  removal  of  viscosities  by 
medicine.  "  A  scouring  oflf  or  incision  of  viscous 
humors."  Baco7i. 

JN-CI'SIVE,    a.     [It.  4;   S-p.  incisivo  ;  Fi.  incisif.'] 
Cutting ;  dividing ;  separating.  Evelyn. 

Incisive  teethj  the  fore-teeth  ;  cutters  j  incisors. 

IN-CI'SOR,    n.     [L.]     A  cutter  ;  a  fore-tooth  that 
cuts  and  divides  the  food.  Berdmore. 


Fr.   incisoire.'] 
Johnson. 


JN-CI'SO-RY,   a.     [It.   incisorio 
Having  the  quality  of  cutting. 

!1V-CI§'URE  (iii-sizh'ur,93),  ».  [L.  inciswo.]  A 
cut;  an  incision,     [e,.] 

A  deep  incvmre  up  into  the  head.  Derham. 

IN-CI'TANT,  H.  [Fr.]  That  which  incites;  a 
stimulant ;  a  stimulus.  Smart. 

IN-C!-TA'TION,  ».    [h.  inciiatio ;  It.  incitazione ; 

Sp.   incitacion  ;    Fr.   incitation.l     Incitement ; 

incentive  ;  impulse  ;  incitant. 

The  strongest  and  noblest  incitation  to  honest  attempts. 

Tatler. 

IN-CIte',  v.  a.  [L.  incito  ;  in,  upon,  and  cito,  to 
call ;  It.  incitare ;  Sp.  incitar ;  Fr.  inciter.']     \i. 

INCITED  ;     pp.    INCITING,     INCITED.]        To     Stir 

up  ;  to  push  forward ;  to  animate  ;  to  spur  on ; 
to  urge  on ;  to  excite  ;  to  provoke ;  to  stimu- 
late ;  to  rouse ;  to  encourage  ;  to  impel. 

No  blown  atnbition  doth  our  arms  incite.  Shak. 

These  Mars  incites,  and  those  Minerva  fires.  Fope. 

Syn.  — See  Animate,  Excite. 

IN-CITE'MpNT,  «.  The  act  of  exciting,  or  that 
which  incites ;  excitement ;  encouragement ; 
motive  ;  incentive  ;  impulse ;  a  spur.    - 

Indeed,  no  man  Icnows,  when  he  cuts  olf  the  uicitements 
to  a  virtuous  ambition  and  the  just  rewards  of  public  service, 
what  infinite  mischief  he  may  do  his  country  through  all 
generations.  Burke. 

Syn. —  See  Excite. 

!N-CIT'^;R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  incites. 

tlN-CIV'JL,  o.  [L.  incivilis;  Yr.  incivil.']  Un- 
civil. —  See  Uncivil.  Shak. 

IN-CJ-VIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  incivilitas  ;  It.  incimlith ; 
Sp.  incivilidad ;  Fr.  incivilite.] 

1.  "Want  of  civility  or  courtesy ;  uncourteous- 
ness  ;  discourtesy  ;  ill-breeding';  uncourtliness  ; 
rudeness.  Tillotson. 

2.  An  act  of  discourtesy  or  rudeness  ;  —  in 
this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

No  person  ofl'ered  me  the  least  incii'ility.  Lncilow. 

IN-CIV-IL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  An  uncivilized  state  ; 
barbarism.  '  Wright. 

tiN-CIV'IL-LY,  ad.    See  Uncivilly.         Shak. 

In-C"IV'I§M,  n.  [It.  incivismo  ;  Fr.  incivisme.'] 
Hostility  to  the  state  or  government ;  want  of 
patriotism,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

flN-CLA-MA'TION,  m.     Exclamation.   Bp.  Hall. 

1N-CLASP',  v.  a.       [i.  INCLASPED  ;    pp.  inclasp- 
.]     [tn,  used   intensively,  and 


ING,    INCLASPED. 


to  cli 


Cudworth. 


J.]    To  hold  fast 

IN'CLA-VAT-^D,  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  claims,  a 
nail.]  Fixed  or  locked  in ;  set ;  fast  fixed. 
"  These  [teeth]  are  more  firmly  inclavated." 

Smith  on  Old  Age. 

IN'CLE,  n.    See  Inkle.  Wright. 

IN-CLEM'5N-Cy,  n.  [L.  inclementia  \  It.  inele- 
menza ;  Sp.  "  inclemeticia ;  Fr.  incUmence.] 
Want  of  clemency  :  severity  ;  rigor ;  harshness  ; 
roughness.  "  The  inclemencies  of  the  seasons." 
"  Tke  inclemencies  of  the  morning  air."    Pope. 

In-CLEM'ENT,  a.  [L.  inelemens;  It.  §  Sp.  in- 
cUmente';  Fr.  inclement.]  Void  of  clemency; 
severe  ;  rigorous ;  rough ;  boisterous ;  harsh. 

The  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow.      Milton. 
Inclement  drought  the  hardening  soil  would  drain.     Beattie. 


IN-CLEM'¥NT-LY,  ad.  In  an  inclement  manner. 

IN-CLIN'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  inclinabilis.'] 

1.  That  inclines ;  having  a  tendency ;  prone. 
"  IncUnahle  to  fall."  Bentley. 

2.  Having  a  propension  of  will;  favorably 
disposed;  willing. 

People  are  not  always  inclinable  to  the  best.  Spenser. 

IN-OLIN'A-BLE-NESS,  u.  The  state  of  being  in- 
clinable'. Brady. 

IN-CLJ-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  inclinatio  ;  It.  inclina- 
zione  ;  Sp.  inclinacion  ;  Fr.  inclination.] 

1.  A  leaning,  bending,  or  deviation  towards 
another  object;  as,  "Ani«cHnaft'o»of  thehead." 

There  was  a  pleasant  arbor,  not  by  art, 

But  of  the  trees'  own  inclination,  made.  Spenser. 

2.  Propension  of  mind ;  favorable  disposi- 
tion ;  predilection  ;  bias  ;  bent ;  propensity. 

A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  properly  a  willing  of 
that  thing:  and  yet,  in  matters  of  duty,  men  frequently 
reckon  it  ibr  such.  South. 

Inclination  is  a  form  or  degree  of  natural  desire.  It  is  sy- 
nonymous with  "propensity,"  or  with  the  "penchant"  of 
the  French.  Fleming. 

3.  Love ;  affection  ;  regard. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  in  things  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  happiness  of  life  as  marriage  and  the 
choice  of  an  employment,  parents  have  any  right  to  force  the 
inclinations  of  their  children.  Beattie. 

4.  The  stooping  or  decanting  of  a  vessel. 

5.  {Math.  &  Physics.)  The  angle  made  by  two 
planes,  two  lines,  or  a  line  and  a  plane,  or  the 
angle  which  they  would  make,  if  they  were  suf- 
ficiently extended  ;  as,  "  The  inclination  of  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  equator  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  is  nearly  23°  28'." 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  that  of  the  planet's 
orbit.  Hutton. 

Inclination  or  dip  of  the  ma^etic  needle,  (Ma£^.)  the 
angle  which  a  magnetic  needle,  situated  in  the  mag- 
netic meridian  and  free  to  play  in  a  vertical  plane, 
makes  with  a  horizontal  plane. 

Syn.  —  See  Affection,  Disposition,  Ten- 
dency. 

II  IN-CLIN'A-TQ-RI-LY,  ad.  "With  inclination  ; 
obliquely.  Browne. 

II  [N-CLIN'A-TO-RY  [jn-klin'ii-tiir-e,  W.  Ja.  Wr. ; 
jn-kli'nfi-tiir-e,  ,S.'  P.  K.  Sm.],  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  inclining  ;  turning  or  bending  from 
a  right  line.  Browne. 

IN-CLINE',  v.  n.  [Gr.  tyic^iVw  (L.  incline,  to 
bend)  ;,  It.  inclinare  ;  S-p.  inclinar;  Fr.  incli7ier.] 

[i.  INCLINED  ;  pp.  inclining,  INCLINED.] 

1.  To  make  an  acute  angle  with  a  vertical 
line  or  a  vertical  plane  ;  to  lean ;  — to  tend  ob- 
liquely towards  a  given  direction  ;  as,  "  The 
tower  of  Pisa  inclines  from  a  vertical  direction 
towards  the  horizon  "  ;  "  Converging  lines  in- 
cline  towards  each  other." 

2.  To  be  disposed  ;  to  tend  by  disposition  ;  to 
feel  a  desire,  wish,  or  propefusion. 

Where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  ]iature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope,  rather  than  fear.  Milton. 

5N-CLINE',  V.  a.  1.  To  give  a  tendency  or  di- 
rection towards. 

A  towering  structure  to  the  palace  joined; 

To  this  his  steps  the  thoughtful  prince  inclined.      Pope. 

2.  To  turn  or  dispose,  as  the  mind. 

I  find  they  are  inclined  to  do  so.  Sltal: 

3.  To  bend  ;  to  incurvate  ;  to  bow. 

With  due  respect  my  body  I  inclined 

As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind.  Dryden. 

IN-CLINE',  n.  A  regular  ascent  or  descent,  as  in 
a  railroad;  an  inclined  plane.  Be.  Rev. 

JN-CLINED'  (in-klind'),  p.  a.  1.  Having  inclina- 
tion ;  bent ;  directed  to  some  point. 

2.  Disposed  ;  moved  by  desire  ;  predisposed. 

3.  [Mech.  &  Physics.)  Noting  lines  or  planes 
when  they  make  an  acute  angle  with  one  another. 

4.  (Bot.)  Bent  out  of  the  perpendicular,  in  a 
curved  line,  the  convex  side  being  up.  Henslozo. 

Inclined  plane,  (Mech.)  a  plane  mating  an  acute 
angle  with  the  horizon  ;  a  sloping  plane  ;  one  of  the 
five  simple  mechanical  powers. 

JN-CLIN'ipR,  n.  One  who  inclines  :  — an  inclined 
dial.  Diet,  of  Arts. 

JN-CLIN'ING, jO.  a.     1.    Leaning;  bending. 
2.  Having  inclination,  or  propension. 

IN-CI,!-N6m'^-TER,   n.     [L.  inclino,  to  incline. 


and  Gr.  nirpov,  a  measure.]  {Magnetism.)  An 
apparatus  for  determining  the  vertical  element 
of  the  magnetic  force.  Brande. 

JN-CLIP',  {'.  a.  To  grasp  ;  to  enclose  ;  to  surround. 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips, 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have  it.  Shak. 

JN-CL0IS'T{;R,  v.  a.  To  shut  up  in  a  cloister ;  to 
encloister  ;  to  cloister.  Lovelace. 

IN-CLOSE',  V.  a.     [L.  includo,  inclusits  ;   Fr.  en- 

clos.]  \i.  INCLOSED  ;  pp.  INCLOSING,  INCLOSED.] 

To  environ ;  to  encircle  ;  to  surround ;  to  in- 
clude ;  to  shut  in ;  to  circumscribe  ;  to  enclose. 
—  See  Enclose.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

!N-CL0§'5R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  incloses ; 
encloser.  —  See  Encloser.  Martin. 

!N-CLO§'URE  (ju-kl6'zlmr),  n.     1.  That  which  in- 
closes or  surrounds  ;  a  fence.  Hackluyt. 
2.  The  space,  ground,  or  thing  inclosed ;  en- 
clostrre.  —  See  Enclosure.  Burlce. 

IN-CLOUD',  V.  a.  To  surround  as  with  a  cloud; 
to  darken ;  to  obscure,     [r.]  Shak. 

JN-CLUDE',  V.  a.  [L.  includo ;  in,  in,  and  claudo,  to 
shut ;  It.  inchiudere ;  Sp.  incluir ;  Fr.  enclorre.] 

[i.  INCLUDED  ;  pp.  INDLVDING,  INCLUDED.] 

1.  To  enclose  ;  to  shut  in  ;  to  surround. 

The  shell  includes  a  pearl.  Johnson. 

2.  To  comprise  ;  to  comprehend ;  to  contain  ; 
to  embrace. 

I  cannot  affirm  whether  it  [Flanders]  only  bordered  upon, 
or  included,  the  lower  parts  of  the  vast  woods  of  Ardenne. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Syn.  —  See  Comprehend. 

JN-CLUD'fD,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  stamens.  Sec, 
which  are  shorter  than  the  other  floral  envelopes, 
or  are  concealed  within  them  ;  enclosed.   Gray. 


Enclosing  ;    comprising  ; 


IN-CLUD[ING,  p.   a. 
taking  in. 

IJJ'-CLU' SA,  n.  pi.     [L.,  from  includo,  inclusus,  to  ^ 
shut  in.]  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  shell-bearing,  aceph-  ' 
alous  mollusks,  including  the  teredo,  character- 
ized by  the  closed  state  of  the  mantle.  Brande. 

|N-CLU'§ION,  n.  [L.  inclusio  ;  It.  inclusione;  Sp. 
inclusion.]     The  act  of  including.  Temple. 

JN-CLU'SIVE,  a.  [It.  Sg  Sp.  incliisivo ;  Fr.  inclusif.] 

1.  Enclosing  ;  encircling ;  including. 

O,  would  that  the  inclusive  verge 

Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow 

Were  red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  tlie  brain.  Shak. 

2.  Comprehended  in  the  sum  or  numoer ;  as, 
"  From  "Wednesday  to  Saturday  inclusive,"  — 
i.  e.  both  "Wednesday  and  Saturday  being  taken 
into  the  number. 

IN-CLU'SIVE-LY,  ad.  The  thing  mentioned  be- 
ing included.  Hale. 

{N-COACH',  V.  u,.    See  Encoach. 

t  IN-CO-ACT',       ?  a.      [L.  incoactus."]      Uncon- 
tIN-CO-ACT'^;D,  )  strained.  Coles. 

IN-CQ-AG'U-LA-BLE,  re.  [Sp.  incoagulable.']  Not 
coagulable  ;  incapable  of  concretion.       Bailey. 

IN-CO-A-LES'C5NCE,  n.  [ill,  priv.,  and  coales- 
cence!}    "Want  of  coalescence.  Walke): 

f  IN-COCT',  V.  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  coquo,  to 
cook.]  To  make  indigestible.  "  Incocted  cru- 
dities?' Bp.  Hall. 

IN-CO-EE'CI-BLE,  re.    1.  That  cannot  be  coerced. 
2.  {Chem.)  Noting  gases  that  cannot  be  lique- 
fied by  pressure,  or,  at  least,  by  any  degi-ee  of 
it  hitherto  employed  for  that  purpose.     Daniel. 

IN-C0-?:^-IST']5;NCE,  n.  \in  and  coexistence.] 
The  state  of  not  coexisting.  Locke. 

iN-c6G',  a.  &  ad.  [A  contraction  for  incognito.] 
Unknown.  —  See  Incognito.     [Colloquial.] 

But  if  you're  rough,  and  use  him  like  a  dog, 
Depend  upon  it  he'll  remain  incog.  Addison. 

iN-C6(?'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  incogitaUUs.]  Not  to 
be  thought  of.     [r.]  Dean  King. 

IN-CO^'I-TANCE,    ?  ,j.    |x.  incogitantia.]   "Want 

In-c6(;i'!-TAN-CY,  )  of  thought ;   inconsiderate- 

ness ;  thoughtlessness.  Ferrand. 

IN-CO^^'I-TANT,  a.  [L.  incogitans.']  Thought- 
less; inconsiderate,     [r.]  Milton. 
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IN-C05^'i-tAnt-LY,  ad.  "Without  consideration  ; 
thoughtlessly.       *  KnatchhulL 

iN.c6<?'!-TA-TlVE,  a.  Wanting  the  power  of 
thought;  unthinking.  Clarice. 

iN;C6(^-J-TA-TiV'r-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
incogitative  ;  want  of  thought.  IVollaston. 

iN-COG'NI-TA,  n.  [L.  §  It.]  A  female  unknown 
or  in  disguise.  Centlivre. 

flN-COG'NI-TANT,  a.     Ignorant.  Mather. 

IN-COG'NJ-TO,  a.  [L.  incognitits  ;  It.,  Sp.,  ^  Fr. 
incognito.']     Not  known  ;  unknown.         Tatler. 

IN-COG'NI-TO,  ad.  In  a  state  of  concealment ; 
so  as  not  to  be  known.  Prior. 

IN-C6g'NJ-T0,  n.  Concealment;  state  of  con- 
cealment,    [r.]  Dr.  Arnold. 

IN-COG'Nr-ZA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  recog- 
nized, known,  or  distinguished.  Craig. 

IN-C6g'N|-ZANCE,  n.     Unconsciousness. 

Sir  W.  TTamiUon. 

IN-COG'NJ-ZANT,  a.     Not  cognizant.    Hamilton, 

IN-COG-NOS'CI-BLE,  a.     Incognizable.        Craig. 

IN-Cg-HE'R^NCE,    P  ,,.     [It.  mcoerfi?^2a ;  Sp.  z«- 

IN-CO-I-IE'R^N-CY',  )  coherencia  \  Fr.  incohe- 
rence.] 

1.  Want  of  cohesion  ;  looseness  of  material 
parts.     "Incoherence  of  the  parts."  Boyle. 

2.  Want  of  connection  ;  want  of  dependence 
of  one  part  upon  another ;  incongruity  ;  incon- 
sequence ;  inconsistency. 

I  find  that  laying  the  intermediate  ideas  naked  in  their 
due  order  shows  the  incoherence  of  the  argumentations  bet- 
ter than  syllogisms.  Locke. 

Observe  the  incoherence  of  the  things  here  joined  together, 
making  "  a  view  extinguish  "  and  "  extinguish  seeds."  Blair. 

In-CO-HE'R^NT,  o.  [It.  incoerente  ;  Sp.  incohe- 
rente ;  Fr.  incoherent.] 

1.  Wanting  cohesion  ;  loose  ;  not  fixed  to  each 
other.  "  A  thousand  incoherent  pieces."    Swift. 

2.  Wanting  connection  ;  loose ;  inconsequen- 
tial; inconsistent;  incongruous. 

This  historian  of  men  and  manners  goes  on  in  the  same 
rambling,  incoherent  manner.  Warburton. 

Syn.  —  See  Cursory,  Incongruous, 

IN-CO-HE-R5;N-TrP'|C,  rt.  [Eng.  incoherent,  and 
Ij.j'acio.]     Causing  incoherence.         Coleridge. 

IN-CO-HE'RgNT-LY,  ad.  In  an  incoherent 
manner ;  without  coherence.  Broome. 

IN-CO-HE'R^NT-NESS,  n.     Incoherence.       Ash. 

IN-CO-IN'CJ-DENCE,  n.  Want  of  coincidence  or 
agreement.  Wright. 

IN-CO-iN'CI-DENT,  a.  Not  coincident ;  not  agree- 
ing ;  not  coinciding.  Wright. 

flN-CO-LU'Ml-TY,  71.    [L.incolumitas.]   Safety; 

sound  condition!  Howell. 

t  IN-COM'B^R,  ??.  a.    See  Encumber.       Barret. 

flN-COM-BINE',  V.71.  To  differ;  not  to  a^ree. 
"  Incombining  dispositions."  Milton. 

IN-CpM-BtJS-TI-BIL'j-TY,  n.  [It._  incombnstibi- 
lita ;  Sp.  incombustibilidad ;  Fr.  incombustibili- 
ty.] The  quality  of  being  incombustible ;  want 
of  combustibility. 

Amianthus  [remarkable]  for  its  incomhustibUity.        Robinson. 

iN-COM-Bt5s'TI-BLE,'  a.  That  cannot  be  con- 
sumed by  fire  ;  that  will  not  burn  ;  inconsumable. 


In  EubCBft's  isle 
A  woudrous  rock  is  found,  of  which  are  woven 
Vfsts  incombustible. 


Dyer. 


IN-COM-BUS'TI-BLE-NESS,  n.    Incombustibility. 

iN-COM-BUS'Tl-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  resist  com- 
bustion. WHght. 

IN'COME  (In'kum),  n.  \in  and  come,  —  Dan.  ind- 
komtne.] 

1.  fA  coming  in;  introduction;  admission. 

These  were  divine  illapses,  the  joys  and  incomes  of  the 
Holy  Ghoat.  Glanville. 

2.  Gain  derived  from  any  business  or  proper- 
ty ;  produce ;  profit ;  revenue 


No  fields  afford 
So  large  an  income  to  the  village  lord. 


Brjjden. 


IN'cCM-^Rj   n.     One  who   comes  in  ;   one   who 
takes  possession  of  land  or  a  farm.  Farm.  Ency. 

iN'c6ME— TAX,  n.     A  tax  on  all  incomes. 

The  strongest  of  the  objections  to  an  income-tax  is  the  in- 
quisitorial nature  of  the  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  all 
men,  wbich  is  necessary  to  secure  a  statement  of  their  mon- 
eys. Political  Diet. 


IN'COM-ING,  w.  Income  ;  revenue.  Frazer'sMag, 
iN'COM-jNG,  a.     Coming  in.  Burke. 

IN-COM'I-TY,  n.    [m,  priv.,  and  comity.']  Incivil- 
ity ;  want  of  comity,     [r.]  Maunder. 
IJV  COM-MEJST'DjSM.    [L.]     {Law.)     See  Com- 

MENDAM. 

iN-COM-MEN-Sy-RA-BlL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  incom- 
mensurabilita ;  Sp.  inconmensurabilidad ;  Fr. 
incommensurabilite.']  The  state  of  being  incom- 
mensurable ;  the  state  of  one  thing  with  respect 
to  another,  when  they  cannot  be  compared  by 
any  common  measure ;  incommensurableness. 

IN-COM-MENS'U-RA-BLE  [in-kom-men'shu-rei-bl, 
W.  P.  J.  F. ;  in-kom-men'eu-r^-bl,  S.  Ja.  Sm. 
R.],  a.  [Ix.  incommensurabile  \  Sp.  inconmen- 
surable  ;  Fr.  incommensurable.]  {Math.)  Hav- 
ing no  common  measure  ;  not  commensurable. 
fl®='  "  Cluantities  of  the  same  kind  are  incommensu- 
rable when  there  is  no  quantity  of  the  same  kind  so 
sinali  that  it  is  contained  in  botli  an  exact  number  of 
times,  as  the  diagonal  and  side  of  a  square."   Davies. 

JN-COM-MENS'U-RA-BLE,  n.  That  which  has  no 
common  measure.  P.  Cyc. 

Quantities  which  are  so  related  that,  when  one  is  capable  of 
being  represented  in  terms  of  a  certain  unit,  the  other  is  not, 
are  called  incommensurables. 

iN-COM-MENS'U-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  be- 
ing incommensurable  ;  incommensurability. 

IN-COM-MENS'y-RA-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be 
measured. 

IN-COM-MENS'y-RATE,  a.  [m,  priv.,  and  com- 
mensurate.] 

1.  Having  no  common  measure  ;  incommens- 
urable :  —  disproportionate. 

He  who  stops  at  any  point  of  excellence  is  every  day  sink- 
ing in  estimation,  because  his  improvement  grows  continu- 
ally more  incommensurate  to  his  life.  Rambler. 

2.  Not  of  equal  measure  or  extent ;  not  ade- 
quate. Wright. 

lN-COM-MENS'y-RATE-LY,a.£^.  Not  in  equal  or 
due  measure  or  proportion.  Wi^ight. 

IN-COM-MENS'y-RATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  incommensurate.  Ash. 

[It.    incommiscibile,] 
Smart. 

IN-COM-MiXT'URE  (in-fcom-mikst'yur),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unmixed.  '         Broicne. 

flN-COM'MO-DATE,  v.  a.  To  incommode;  to 
hinder  ;  to  embarrass.  Bp.  Hall. 

flN-CdM-MO-DA'TION,  n.  Inconvenience.  Todd. 

IN-CpM-MODE',  V.  a.  [L.  incommodo  ;  in^  priv., 
and  commodusy  convenient ;  It.  incomodare  ;  Sp. 
incomodar ;  Fr.  inco'>nmoder .]  [z.  incommoded  ; 
pp.  INCOMMODING,  INCOMMODED.]  To  be  in- 
convenient to  ;  to  molest ;  to  disquiet ;  to  dis- 
turb ;  to  annoy ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  discommode. 

When  Marcus  Aurelius  was  at  war  with  the  Quadi,  A.  D. 
174,  and  in  the  utmost  distress  and  danger,  his  army  was  re- 
lieved by  a  plentiful  shower  of  rain,  together  with  hail,  thun- 
der, and  lightning,  which  so  incommoded  his  enemies  that 
the  elements  seemed  to  fight  for  him.  Jortin. 

t  IN-COM-MODE'M^NT,  n.  Want  of  accommoda- 
tion. Cheyne. 

II  IN-COM-Md'DI-OUS  [in-kom-mo'de-Gs,  P.  J.  Ja. 
C.  IT V. ;  in-kom-mo'dyus,  S.  E.  F.  K.  ;  in-kom- 
mo'de-us  or  in-kom-mo'je-iis,  W.],  a.  [in,  priv., 
and  commodious,]  Not  commodious  ;  incon- 
venient; unsuiting;  unfitting;  troublesome; 
annoying  ;  vexatious  ;  disadvantageous. 

I  may  safely  say.  that  all  the  ostentation  of  our  grandees  is 
juBt  lilte  a  train,  of  no  use  in  the  world,  but  horribly  cum- 
bersome and  incommodiovs,  Cowpcr. 

II  IN-COM-MO'DI-OtJS-LY,  ad.  In  an  incommo- 
dious manner ;  inconveniently.  Cowpcr. 

II  IN-COM-MO'DI-Oys-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing incommodious  ;  inconvenience.         Burnet. 

t  iN-COM-MOD'l-TY,  n.  [L.  incommoditas  ;  Fr. 
incommodit^.]     Inconvenience.  Spenser. 

IN-COM-MU-NI-CA-BIL'I-TY,  «.  The  quality  of 
being  incommunicable  ;  impartibility ;  incom- 
municableness.  Hales. 

IN-COM-MU_'NI-CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  incommunica- 
bilis-.  It.  incommunicabile;  ^^.  incomunicable  \ 
Fr.  incommunicable.]  That  cannot  be  commu- 
nicated or  imparted;  that  cannot  be  conferred, 
shared,  or  disclosed. 

The  incommvnicable  attributes  of  the  Almighty.        ffurd. 


IN-COM-MIS'CI-BLE,    a. 
That  cannot  be  mixed. 


IN-COM-MU'NI-CA-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  Want  of  com- 
municability  ;  incommunicability.  Mede. 

!N-C0M-MU'N!-CA-BLY,  ad.  Without  commu- 
nication. Hakeunll, 

t  IN-COM-MU'NI-CAT-eD,  ».  Not  communicat- 
ed ;  uncommunicated.  More. 

flN-COM-MU'NI-CAT-ING,  a.  Not  communicat- 
ing ;  not  having  intercourse.  Hale. 

IN-COM-MU'NI-CA-TIVE,  a.  Not  communica- 
tive ;  not  disposed  to  communicate.  Smart. 

IN-COM-MU'NI-CA-TIVE-LY,  ad.  Not  communi- 
catively. '  Wright. 

IN-CpM-MU-TA-BIL'j-TY,  n.  [L.  incommuta- 
bilitas  ;  It.  incommutahilith\  S'p.inconmutahili- 
dad  I  Fr.  ineommutabilite.]  The  state  of  being 
unchangeable.  Trans.  Boethius. 

IN-COM-MU'TA-BLE,  a.  [It.  incotnmutabile ;  Sp. 
inconmutable  \  Fr.  incommutable.]  Not  com- 
mutable ;  unchangeable.  Bullokar. 

XN-COM-PACT  ,         }  Q,^     j-j-„^  priv.,  and  compact.] 

IN-COM-PACT'Je^D,  )  Not  joined;    not   compact; 

loose;  not  dense.  Boyle. 

IN-COM'PAR-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  incomparabilis ;  It. 
incomparahi'le  ;  Sp.  %  Fr.  incomparable.]  That 
cannot  be  compared;  peerless;  matchless;  un- 
rivalled ;  unequalled  ;  transcendent.  "  The  in- 
comparable Sir  Isaac  Newton."  Warburton, 

Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incom.parahle.  Shak. 

JS^^  "  This  is  among  some  of  the  words  in  our  lan- 
guage, whose  accentuation  astonishes  foreigners,  and 
sometimes  puzzles  natives.  What  can  be  tlie  reason, 
say  tliey,  that  comparable  and  incomparable  have  not 
the  same  accent  as  the  verb  compare  7  "     fValker, 

See  Comparable. 

IN-COm'PA-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
incomparable;  peerlessness ;  raatchlessness. 

!N-C0M'PA-RA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  incomparable 
manner  ;  beyond  comparison.  Hooker. 

t  IN-COM-pAred',  w.     Uncorapared.         Spenser. 

t  m-COM-PAS'SION  (In-kom-pash'un),  n.  [It.  m- 
co'mpassione.]  Want  of  compassion.  Saunderson. 

IN-COM-PAS'SION-ATE  (in-kom-pash'un-9t),  a. 
[m,  priv.,  and  compassionate,']  Not  compassion- 
ate; void  of  pity;  void  of  tenderness.  Sherburne. 

IN-COM-PAS'SION-ATE-LY  (in-kom-pash'un-Fit- 
le),  ad.     Without  pity  or'compassion.        Todd. 

lN-COM-PAS'SION-ATE-NESS(in-kom-pash'un-?t- 
nes),  n.    Want  of  tenderness  or  pity.    Granger. 

IN-COM-PAT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  incompatibility  ; 
Sp.  incompaiibilidad  ;  Fr.  incompatibilite.]  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  incompatible.  iocAe. 

IN-COM-PAT'I-BLE,  a.  [It.  incompatibile  ;  Sp.4r 
Fr.  incompatible.] 

1.  That  cannot  subsist,  or  be  possessed,  or  be 
made  to  accord,  with  something  else  ;  inconsist- 
ent ;  incongruous  ;  unsuitable  ;  disagreeing. 

Arras,  through  the  vanity  and  brainless  rage 
Of  tliose  that  bear  them,  in  whatever  cause, 
Seem  most  at  variance  with  all  moral  good, 
And  incompatible  with  serious  thought.  Cowper. 

Provisions  rendering  offices  incompatible  are  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  constitutions  of  the  states  and  in  some  of  their 
laws.  Jiuvvier. 

2.  {Chcm.)  Noting  substances  which  cannot 
coexist  in  the  same  solution  without  mutual  de- 
composition or  other  chemical  action  on  each 
other. 

Syn.  — See  Incongruous. 

iN-COM-PAT'[-BLE§,  n.  pi.  {Chem.)  Salts  and 
other  substances  which  cannot  exist  together  in 
solution  without  mutual  decomposition  or  other 
chemical  action  on  each  other.  P.  Cyc. 

IN-COM-PAT'I-BLE-N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing incompatible  ;  incompatibility.      Coleridge. 

IN-COM-PAT''I-BLY,  ad.     Inconsistently.     Todd. 

IN-COM-PEN'SA-BLE,  a.  \in.  priv.,  and  compcji- 
sable.]     Incapable  of  recompense.         Maunder. 

IN-C0M'P5-TENCE,    ;,j.     lit.  incompetenza-,  Sp. 

IN-COM'P^-TEN-CY,  '  incompetencia ;  Ft . incom- 
petence.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  incompetent ;  want  of 
competence;  inability;  disqualification;  inca- 
pacity. Boyle. 
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INCOMPETENT 

2.  (Law.)  The  state  of  a  judge  who  cannot 
take  cognizance  of  a  dispute  brought  before 
him  ;  a  want  of  jurisdiction ;  —  want  of  ability 
in  a  witness  to  be  heard  as  such  on  the  trial  of 
a  cause.  Bouvier. 

IN-OOM'Pp-TENT,  a.  [L.  incompetens ;  It.  c^- Sp. 
incompetente  ;  Fr.  inconipetent.\ 

1.  Not  competent ;  inadequate  ;  insufficient ; 
unfit ;  unsuitable  ;  incapable. 

Perhaps  laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of  parts  and 
Itnowledge,  are  not  the  most  incompetent  judges  of  sacred 
things.  Dryden. 

2.  {Law.)  Unable  or  incapacitated ;  disqual- 
ified ;  incapable.- 

Syn.  —  See  Incapable. 

IN-CoMTf-TENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  incompetent 
manner  ;  inadequately  ;  unsuitably. 

IN-COM-PLETE',  a.  [L.  incompletus ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
iiieompleto  ;  Fr.  incomplet.'] 

1.  Not  complete;  not  perfect;  unfinished; 
imperfect ;  defective  ;  mutilated. 

The  measures  of  his  government  must  be  jointed  and  in- 
complete. Blair. 

2.  (But.)  Noting  a  flower  which  wants  a  caly.x 
or  corolla.  Gray. 

Incomplete  equation^  (Algebra.)  an  equation  some  of 
whose  terms  arc  wanting  ;  or  an  equation  in  which 
the  co-efficient  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  powers  of 
the  unknown  quantity  is  equal  to  nothing.    Davies. 

iN-CpM-PLETE'LY,  ad.  In  an  incomplete  man- 
ner ;  imperfectly.  Burnet. 

IN-COM-PLETE'NPSS,  n.  State  of  being  incom- 
plete ;  imperfection  ;  unfinished  state. 

IN-COiM-PLE'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being  incom- 
plete or  unfinished.  Latham. 

IN-COM'PLEX,  a.  [L.  incomplexus ;  It.  incom- 
plesso  ;  Sp.  incomplejo ;  Fr.  incomjilexe.]  Not 
complex ;  simple.  Barrow. 

IN-COM-PLt' A-BLE,  a.  Not  compilable.  Dr.  Allen. 

IN-COM-PLI'ANCE,  n.  "Want  of  compliance  ;  re- 
sistance ;  inobservance ;  non-compliance ;  re- 
fusal. Strype. 

IN-COM-PLi'ANT,  a.  Unyielding  to  request  or 
solicitation  ;  not  disposed  to  comply.       Strype. 

IN-COM-PIJ'ANT-LY,  ad.  Not  compliantly  ;  stub- 
bornly ;  unyieldingly. 

tIN-COM-PO§ED' {-pozd'),  a.  Discomposed;  dis- 
turbed ;  disordered.  Milton. 

tlN-OOM-P6§'ED-LY,  oi^.     With  disquiet.  Seott. 

tlN-CQM-POS'eD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
discomposed;  want  of  composure.  Scott. 

IN-C0M-P6§'ITE  [in-kom-poz'it,  Sm.-Ash,  Crabb, 
Maunder;  jn-kSm'pg-zIt,  l-F/".  IFi.],  «.  [«n,  priv., 
and  composite.'] 

1.  Not  composite;  uncompounded ;  unmixed; 
simple.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Arith.)  Noting  numbers  that  cannot  be 
exactly  divided  by  any  other  number  except 
unity ;  prime.  Hutton. 

t  IN-COM-POS-SI-IilL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  not  possible  but  by  the  negation  or  de- 
struction of  something.  More. 

ttN-COM-POS'St-BLE,  a.  [id,  priv.,  COTC,  and  pos- 
sible.] Not  possible  together  ;  not  possible  but 
by  the  negation  of  something  else.   Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-00M-PK5;-HEN-SI-BIL'!-TY,  n.  [It.  incom- 
prensibilith  ;  Sp,  inco»iprt'nsibilidad ;  Fr.  incom- 
prehensiUlite.']  The  quality  of  being  incompre- 
hensible ;  inconceivableness.  South. 

IN-COM-PEp-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.  [L.  incomprehen- 
sibilis  ;  It,  incomprensibile  \  Sp.  incomprensible ; 
Fr.  i?icomp7-e/iensible.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  comprehended,  conceived, 
or  understood ;  inconceivable. 

The  first  cause  was,  in  their  ideas,  a  God  whose  essence, 
indeed,  was  incompi-ehemiihle,  but  his  attributes,  as  well  moral 
as  natural,  discoverable  by  human  reason.  Warbnrton. 

2.  t  Not  to  be  contained  within  limits. 

Presence  every  where  is  the  sequel  of  an  infinite  and  in- 
comprehensible substance.  Hooker. 

iN-COM-PRe-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  incomprehensible  ;  inconceivableness. 

IN-COM-PEE-HEN'SJ-BLY,  ad.     Inconceivably. 
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IN-COM-PEB-HEN'SION,  n.  [It.  incomprensione.] 
Want  of  comprehension.  Bacon. 

IN-CdM-PR(;-HEN'SIVE,  a.  [It.  incomprensivo.] 
Not  comprehensive;' limited. 

A  most  incomprehensirc  and  inaccurate  title.        Warton. 

LV-COM-PRe-HEN'SIVE-NESS,  re.  The  quahty 
of  being  incomprehensive.  Perry. 

iN-CQM-PRES-SI-BlL'J-TY,  re.  [It.  ineompressi- 
bilita  ;  Fr.  incompressibiliU.] 

1.  The  state  or  the  q«ality  of  being  incom- 
pressible ;  incompressibleness.  Johnson. 

2.  (Physics.)  A  property  formerly  attributed 
to  liquids  of  being  incapable  of  reduction  in 
volume  by  pressure.  Brande. 

IN-COM-PRES'SJ-BLE,  a.  [It.  incompressibilc  ; 
Sp.  inoomprimible ;  Fr.  incompressible.']  Not 
compressible ;  not  to  be  compressed  or  reduced 
to  a  smaller  compass.  Cheyne, 

;e£g=  It  is  now  supposed  that  no  absolutely  incom- 
pressible substance  exists,  though  liquids  resist  com- 
pression with  great  force.    Brande. 

IN-COM-PRES'SI-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of 
being  incompressible  ;  incompressibility.     Ash. 

IN-COM-PUT'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  computa- 
ble^]    That  cannot  be  computed.  Mann. 

IN-CON-CEAL' A-BLE,  a.  Not  concealable  ;  that 
cannot  be  hid ;  not  to  be  kept  secret. 

The  mooncea?aft/e  imperfections  of  ourselves,  or  their  daily 
examples  in  others,  will  hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption, 
and  loudly  tell  us  we  are  sons  of  earth.  Broiune. 

IN-CON-CEIV'A-BLE,  a.  '  [It.  inconcepibile ;  Sp. 
inconcebible  ;  Fr.  inconcevable.]  That  cannot  be 
conceived ;  incomprehensible.  Brotmie. 

IN-CON-CEIV'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  be- 
inginconceivable  ;  incomprehensibleness.Ro(7e^. 

IN-CON-CEIV'A-BLY,  ad.  Beyond  conception  or 
comprehension.  South. 

tlN-CQN-CEP'TJ-BLE,  II,.     Inconceivable.    Hale. 

t  iN-CQN-ClNNE',  a.     Unsuitable.         Cudworth. 

t  IN-CON-CIN'NI-TY,  n.  [L.  inconcinnitas .]  Un- 
suitableness ;  disproportion.  More. 

tIN-CON-ClN'NOUSa.  [L.  inconeinnus.]  Unsuit- 
able ;  disagreeable  to  the  ear  ;  dissonant.  Craig. 

IN-CON-CLU'D^NT,  a.  Inferring  no  conclusion 
or  consequence,     [r.]  Ayliffe. 

IN-CON-CLUD'ING,  a.  Inferring  no  conclusion 
or  consequence,     [r.]  Pearson. 

iN-CON-CLU'SjVE,  a.  [m,  priv.,  and  conclusive.] 
Not  conclusive  ;  not  settling  the  disputed  point; 
indecisive  ;  not  affording  a  cogent  reason. 

The  constitutions  confirm  many  frivolous  precepts  by 
texts  of  Scripture,  which  in  these  critical  days  would  be 
thought  inconclusive.  For  example:  "A  vintner's  money 
must  not  be  accepted  by  the  bishop."  Why?  Because  Isaias, 
i,  22,  according  to  the  LXS.,  says,  "  Thy  vintners  mix  wine 
with  water."  Jortin, 


IN-CON-CLU'SIVE-LY, 
manner. 


In  an  inconclusive 
Johnson. 


a.    Uneoncocted.    Bacon. 


IN-CON-CLU'SIVE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
inconclusive  ;  want  of  rational  cogency.   Locke. 

t  IN-CON-C6CT', 

t  IN-CON-COCT'jpD, 

lN-0ON-c6c'TION,re.  Want  of  concoction.  "Pro- 
cess . . .  called  crudity  and  incortcoction."  Bacon. 

IN-CON-OUR'RING,  a.  Not  concurring;  not 
agreeing,     [r.]  Browne. 

IN-CON-CUS'SI-BLE,  a.  [L.  imoncussus,  unshak- 
en.]    Not  to  be  shaken.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

IN-CON-DEN-S  A-bIl'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing not  condensable.  Smart. 

IN-CQN-DEN'SA-BLE,  a.  [m,  priv.,  and  conden- 
sable.]    That  cannot  be  condensed.  Smart. 

IN'CON-DITE,  or  !N-c6n'DITE  [In'kon-dlt,  W. 
Ja. ;  in-kon'dlt,  /.  F.  Wr. ;  in-kon-dit',  iS.  K. ;  jn- 
kiSn'dit,  P.  Sin.  C.  Wb.],  a.  [h.  inconditus ;  in, 
priv,,  and  condo,  to  build,]  Not  constructed 
with  art ;  irregular ;  rude ;  unpolished.  "  In- 
condite rhymes."  /.  Phillips. 

tiN-CON-DI"TIOX-AL  (-dish'un-?!),  a.  Uncon- 
ditional. "  IncondiiionaliLnA  absolute."  Browne. 

t  1N-C0N-d1"TI0N-ATE  (-dish'un-^t),  a.  Not  re- 
strained by  conditions ;  unconditional.     Boyle. 


INCONSIDERABLENESS 

t  IN-CON-FORM'A-BLE,  «.     [It.  inconformabile.'] 
Unconformable.  Heylin. 

t  IN-C0N-f6EM'!-TY,  re.     Want  of  conformity 
non-conformity.  Abp.  Laud. 

tIN-CON-FU§ED'(-fazd'),a.  Unconfused.  Bacon. 

t  m-CON-FU'^IpN,  re.     Distinctness.  Bacon. 

IN-^CON-PEAL'^-BLE,    ffl.^      [L.    incongel-abilis.] 


That  cannot  be  congealed  or  frozen;    uncoii- 

gealable.  Cockeram. 

IN-CON-(?EAL'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The   quality  of 

being  incongealable.     [r,]  jjcott. 

tN-CON-pE'NI-AL,  or  IN-CON-(?EN'IAL,  u,.  Not 
congenial  ;  uncongenial.  '         Craig. 

IN-CON-yE-NI-AE'I-TY,  re.  Want  of  congeniali- 
ty;  unlikeness  of  nature;  uncongeniality.Craii/. 

IN-CON'GRy-lgNCE  (in-kong'gru-ens,  82),  re.  [L. 
incmigruentia.]  Unsuitableness  ;  want  of  con- 
gruence- or  congruity  ;  incongruity.  Boyle. 

IN-COJV'GRU-SNT,  a.  \L.  ineongruens.]  Unfit; 
incongruous ;  unsuitable.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

IN-CON-GRO'I-TY,  n.  [It.  incongruita  ;  Sp.  in- 
congniidad ;  Fr.  ineongruiU.] 

1.  Want  of  congruity  ;  unsuitableness  of  one 
thing  to  another ;  inconsistency ;  inappropri- 
ateness  ;  impropriety ;  absurdity. 

Incongruity  betwixt  the  terms  of  a  proposition,        Wilkins. 

2.  Want  of  symmetry.  Donne. 
IN-CON'GRU-Otrs  (Jn-kong'gru-iSs,  82),  a.     [L.  in- 

cmigruus  ;  It,  §  Sp.  in^onqruo  ;  Fr.  incongru.] 
Not  congruous;  unsuitable;  not  fitting;  ineon- 
gruent ;  inappropriate  ;  improper  ;  inconsist- 
ent ;  incompiitible ;  incoherent ;  absurd. 

The  eastern  emperors  thought  it  not  incongmous  to  choose 
the  stones  of  their  sepulchre  on  the  day  of  their  coronation. 

Comber. 

Incongruousnumbers,  (Arith.')  Twonumbers  are  said 
to  be  incongruous  with  respect  to  a  tliird,  when  their 
difference  is  not  exactly  divisible  by  it.  JOaoies. 

Syn.  —  Inconsistent  is  commonly  applied  to  char.ac- 
ter  or  to  conduct,  sometimes  to  opinions  or  to  proposi- 
tions ;  incongruous,  to  works  of  ^rt  or  skill  ;  incohe- 
rent, to  words  or  to  thoughts ;  incompatible,  to  opinions, 
taste,  or  to  inclination.  Inconsistent  character  or  ac- 
tion ;  incom/ruous  blending  of  what  is  solemn  with 
what  is  ludicrous ;  incoherent  language  or  discourse ; 
incompatible  opinions  or  dispositions  ;  absurd  notion  ; 
improper  conduct ;  unsuitable  to  the  occasion. 

IN-CON'GRU-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  incongruous 
manner  ;  with  incongruity  ;  unfitly.  KnatchbuU. 

IN-CON-NECT'^D,  a.     Unconnected.   Warburton. 

IN-CON-NEC 'TION,  re.  AVant  of  connection;  dis- 
connection, Bp.  Hall. 

t  IN-CON-NEX'^D-LY,  ad.  Without  connection 
or  dependence.        '  Browne. 

tiN-CON'SCION-A-BLE  (.In-JiSn'shun-?-bl),  a.  Un- 
conscionable. '  Spenser. 

IN-CON'Sp-QUENCE  (in-kon'se-kwens),  re.  [L.  t're- 
consequentia  ;  It,  inconseguenza ;  Sp.  inconse- 
cuencia ;  Fr.  inconsequence.]  AVant  of  logical 
connection;  inconclusiveness  ;  want  of  just  in- 
ference. 

strange!  that  you  should  not  sec  the  inconsequence  of  your 
own  reasoning.  Hard. 

IN-CON'sp-aUENT,  a.  [L.  inconsequens  ;  It.  m- 
co7iseguente ;  Sp.  inconsecuente ;  Fr.  inconse- 
quent.] Not  consequent ;  not  following  from  the 
premises.  "Illogical  andMico«sej«e»<."Gtoret!«7fe. 

IN-CON-Sp-aUEN'TIAL,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  con- 
sequential.] Not  tending  or  leading  to  conse-- 
quences  ;  not  important.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

IN-CON-S^-aUEN-TI-AL'I-TY,  re.  The  State  of 
being  inconsequential,     [u.]  JV.  M.  Mag. 

iN-CON-S5-aUEN'TIAL-LY,  ad:  In  an  inconse- 
quential manner.  Warburton. 

IN-06N'Sf,-aUf,NT-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
inconsequent,     [r.]  Seott. 

IN-CON-SID'CE-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  inconsideraJnh.] 
Not  considerable  ;  unworthy  of  consideration ; 
trivial ;  unimportant ;  insignificant. 
I  am  an  inconsiderahle  fellow,  and  knownothing.  Denliam. 
Let  not  sin  appear  small  or  inconsiderable  by  which  an 
Almighty  God  is  oft'ended.  liogers. 

IN-CON-SID'^E-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  inconsiderable  ;  small  impor- 
tance ;  little  consequence.  Ray. 
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In-CON-SID'F,R-A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  small  degree. 

t  liV-CON-SlD'^R-A-OY,  «.     Inconsideration ;  in- 
considerateness.        "  Ld,  Chesterfield. 

t  IN-0ON-SID'5E-ANCE,  ».   [L.  inconsiderantia.] 
Inconsideration. '  Coekeram. 

IN-CpN-SID'eR-ATE,  a.     [L.  inconsideratm ;  It. 
ineonsiderato ;  Sp.  inconsiderado.'\ 

1.  Not  considerate  ;  careless  ;  thoughtless  ; 
negligent ;  inattentive  ;  inadvertent ;  —  with  of 
before  the  subject.  "  Inconsiderate  of  our  frail- 
ties." Decay  of  Piety. 

It  is  a  very  unhappy  token  of  our  corruption,  tliat  tlicre 
should  be  any  so  inconsiderate  among  ua  as  to  sacrifiee  mo- 
rality to  polities.  Addison. 

2.  Proceeding  from  a  want  of  due  considera- 
tion        "   Tvtr-nvtc^Aovnfa  rncVinP';': _"  Ti/^n.h.n,in. 


iN-CON-SID'.^R-ATE-LY,       ad. 
thoughtlessly ;  carelessly. 


Negligently  ; 
Bacon. 


IN-CON-SID'^R-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  inconsiderate  ;  want  of  due  regard  to  con- 
sequences; want  of  consideration;  heedless- 
ness ;  carelessness  ;  negligence.  Tillotson. 

IN-CON-SlD-^R-A'TIpN,  n.  [L.  inconsideratlo  ; 
It.  inconsidcrazione  ;  Sp.  inconsidet-acion ;  Fr. 
inconsideration,']  "Want  of  consideration  ;  want 
of  thought ;  inattention  ;  inadvertence. 

St.  Gregory  reckons  unclcanness  to  be  the  parent  of  blind- 
nesg  of  mina,  inconsideration,  precipitancy,  or     ' '  " 


actions,  and  self-love.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-CON-SIST'jpNCE,  n.  Want  of  consistence ; 
in  consistency.  Johnson. 

IN-CON-SlST'^N-CY,  ■«.  [Sp.  inconsistencia  ;  Fr. 
inco7isistance.'\ 

1.  Want  of  consistency  ;  such  opposition  that 
one  proposition  infers  the  negation  of  the  other  ; 
such  contrariety  that  both  cannot  be  together. 

There  is  a  perfect  inconsislency  between  that  which  is  of 
debt  and  that  which  is  of  free  gift.  iSout/t. 

2.  Absurdity  in  argument  or  narration  ;  ar- 
gument or  narrative  where  one  part  destroys 
the  other;  self-contradiction.  Johnson. 

3.  Incongruity  ;  want  of  harmony  or  uniform- 
ity ;  contrariety. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions  upon  love,  poli- 
tics, religion,  and  learning,  what  a  Bundle  of  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions  would  appear  at  last!  Swift. 

IN-CQN-SIST'^NTj  a.     [Sp.  inconsistente.] 

1.  Not  consistent ;  incompatible ;  not  suita- 
ble ;  incongruous  ;  irreconcilable. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  far  from  being  inconsistent  with 
politeness  and  good-humor.  Addison. 

2.  Contrary,  so  that  one  infers  the  negation, 
destruction,  or  falsity  of  the  other;  contradictory. 

The  idea  of  an  infinite  space  or  duration  is  very  obscure 
and  confused,  because  it  is  made  up  of  two  parts  very  differ- 
ent, if  not  inconsistent.  Locke. 

3.  Wanting  harmony  or  uniformity. 
Syn.  —  See  Absurd,  Incongruous. 

IN"-C0N-SIST'5;NT-LY,  ad.  In  an  inconsistent 
manner;  incongruously.  Atterbury. 

IN-CON-SiST'?NT-NESS,  n.  Want  of  consist- 
ency,    [r.]  More. 

flN-CON-SIST'ING,  a.  Not  consistent;  incom- 
patible ;  inconsistent.  Dryden. 

IN-CON-SOL'A-BLE,  a.  J^L.  inco7isolabilis ;  It. 
inconsolabile  ;  S^p.  S^'Fx.mconsolahle.]  Not  con- 
solable  ;  that  cannot  be  comforted;  sorrowful 
beyond  relief ;  disconsolate.  Addisoti. 

iN-CON-SOL'A-BLE-NESS,n.  The  State  of  being 
inconsolable.  Scott. 

IN-CON-SOL'A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inconsolable  man- 
ner ;  disconsolately.  Ash. 

IN-CON'SO-NANCE,    >  „.     ["l,  inconsonans,  dis- 
IN-C6n'SP-NAN-CY,  Jcordant.] 

1.  Disagreement ;  inconsistency.       Johnson. 

2.  {Mus.)  Discordance;  discord.  Todd. 

IN-CON'SO-NANT,  a.  Not  agreeing  ;  inconsist- 
ent ;  discordant ;  conflicting.  Wriffht. 

IN-CON-SPIC'U-OUS,  a.  [L.  inconspicuus ;  It. 
inconspicuo.]  Not  conspicuous;  not  remark- 
able ;  obscure.  Boyle. 

IN-CON-SPiC'lT-OUS-LY,  a(^.    Not  conspicuously. 

IN-CQN-SPIC'U-OyS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  conspic- 
uoiisness;  obscurity.  Boyle. 


IN-C6n'STAN-CY,  n.  [L.  incojistantia ;  It.  in- 
costanza  ;  Sp.  inconstancia ;  Fr.  inconstance.'\ 

1.  Want  of  constancy  ;  unsteadiness  ;  varia- 
bleness ;  mutability  of  temper  or  affection ;  un- 
stableness ;  instability ;  fickleness. 

Irresolution  on  tlie  schemes  of  liTo  which  offer  to  our 
choice,  and  inconstancii  in  puraLin,),'  ilrjiu,  are  tlie  greatest 
causes  of  all  our  uuhappincss.  Addison. 

2,  Diversity;  dissimilitude.  Woodward. 

IN-CON'STANT,  a.  [L.  inconstans ;  Itr.  incos- 
tante\  S^p.  i^iconstante;  Ft.  inconsiant.l 

1.  Not  constant ;  not  firm  ;  not  steady  in  res- 
olution, affection,  or  opinion  ;  wavering;  muta- 
ble; unstable;  fickle;  —  used  of  persons. 

He  is  so  naturally  i/icoJis(an(,  that  I  marvel  his  soul  finds 
not  some  way  to  kill  his  body.  Sidney. 

2.  Changeable  ;  variable  ;  —  used  of  things. 

O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon!      Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Changeable. 

IN-cOn'STANT-LY,  ad.  Unsteadily  ;  changeably. 

IN-CON-SUM'A-BLE,  a,  [It.  innonsumabile.]  Not 
to  be  consumed  or  wasted.  Greenhill. 

iN-CON-SUM'A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  con- 
sumed. *         *  Wriffht. 

IN-CON-SUM'MATE,  a.  [L.  inconsummatus.'] 
Not  consummated ;  not  completed  ;  incom- 
plete ;  imperfect.  Hale. 

IN-CON-SUM'MATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
incomplete.  Craig. 

tlN-CpN-SUMP'TI-BLE  (in-kon-sum'te-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  consumed  or  burnt.  Diyby. 

IN-CON-TAM'J-NATE,  a.  [L.  incontaminatm ], 
It.  incontar)iinato.'\  Not  contaminated ;  unde- 
filed;  pure.  Racket. 

t  iN-C6N-T:5N-TA'TION,n.  Discontent.  Goodwin. 

IN-CON-TES'TA-BLE,  a.  [It.  incontestabile  ;  Sp. 
«Sf  Fr.  incontestable.']  That  cannot  be  contested 
or  disputed  ;  indisputable  ;  uncontrovertible. 

Our  own  being  furnishes  us  with  an  evident  and  incon- 
testable proof  of  a  Deity.  Locke. 

IN-CON-TES'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  incontestable.  Scott. 

IN-CON-TES'TA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  contested  ;  indisputably. 

iN-C0N-TEST'5D,o.    Uncontested.        Addison. 

iN-CON-TIG'U-OtJS,  a.  [L.  incontigmis.']  Not 
contiguous ;  not  joined  or  adjoining  ;  not  touch- 
ing ;  not  in  contact.  Boyle. 

IN-CON-TI^'U-OyS-LY,  ad.  Not  contiguously; 
separately.  Wright. 

IN-CrjN'TI-NENCE,  n.  [L.  incontinentia ;  m, 
priv.,  and  co?j?mens,  continent;  It.  incontinen- 
za  ;  Sp.  incontlnencia ;  Fr.  incontinence.'] 

1.  Want  of  restraint  or  self-command,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  sexual  appetite ;  lewd- 
ness ;  impudicity.  Milton. 

2.  {Med.)  Inability  to  retain  the  natural  evac- 
uations. Dunglison. 

IN-CON'TI-NEN-CY,  n.    Incontinence.     Dryden. 

IN-CON'TI-NENT,  a.  [L.  incontinens  ;  m,  priv., 
and  contineOjto  hold;  It.  §  Sp.  incontinente ; 
Fr.  incontinent.] 

1.  Wanting  restraint,  particularly  of  the  sex- 
ual appetites;  indulging  the  sexual  passion  im- 
lawfully  ;  lewd ;  unchaste  ;  lascivious. 

Men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  false  accusers,  in- 
continent, tierce.  2  Tim.  iii.  3. 

2.  {Med.)  Unable  to  retain  the  natural  evac- 
uations. Wright. 

IN-CON'T(-NENT,«.  One  who  indulges  the  sex- 
ual passion  unlawfully ;  debauchee.    B.  Jonso7i. 

t  IN-CON'TI-NENT,  ad.  Without  delay  ;  sud- 
denly ;  immediately.  Spenser. 

iN-C6N'T{-NENT-LY,  ad.     1.  Unchastely  ;  with- 
out restraint  of  the  appetites.  Woolton. 
2.  t  Immediately  ;  suddenly.            Hayioard. 

IN-CON-TRACT'^D,  a.  Not  contracted  ;  not 
shortened ;  uncontracted.  Blackioall. 

IN-CON-TROL'LA-BLE,  «.  Not  to  be  controlled; 
uncontrollable.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

IN-CON-TROL'LA-BLY,  ad.     Uncontrollably. 


As  a  man  thinks  or  desires  in  his  heart,  such,  indeed,  lie 
is;  for  then  most  truly,  because  most  iticoiitrollabln,  he  ucts 
himself.  South. 

IN-CON- TRO-VERT-t-BIL'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of 
being  incontrovertible.  Ash. 

IN-CON-TRO-VERT'J-BLE,  a.  [It.  incontrwei'ti 
bile ;  Sp.  incontrovertible  ;  Fr.  inconti-ovcrsablc.] 
That  cannot  be  controverted  ;  beyond  all  ques- 
tion ;  incontestable;  unquestionable;  indispu- 
table ;  indubitable  ;  irrefutable ;  undeniable. 
Syn.  —  See  Indubitable. 

IN-CON-TRO-VERT'J-BLY,  ad.  Beyond  contro- 
versy or  dispute.  '  Burke. 

II  IN-CON- VEN'IJgNCE  (in-kon-ven'yeiis  or  In-kon- 
ve'ne-ens)  [in-kon-vC'nyena,  iS'.  E.  F.  K. ;  in-koii- 
ve'ne-ens,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  irr.],  n.  [L.  i/i- 
convenientia  ;  It.  inconvenienza  ;  Sp.  inconveni- 
encia  ;  Fr.  inconvenient.] 

1.  Want  of  convenience;  unfitness  ;  inexpc- 
dicnce  ;  unsuitableness. 

They  plead  against .  .  .  the  inconvenience,  not  tJie  unlaw- 
fulness, of  ceremonies  in  burial.  Hooker. 

2.  That  which  gives  trouble  ;  incommodious- 
ness  ;  molestation  ;  disturbance  ;  annoyance. 

Man  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inconveni&nces  every  mo- 
ment. TilhUun. 

II  iN-CQN-VEN'I^NCE,    V.     a.        \i.     inconyen- 

IENc'eD;  pp.  INCONVENIENCING,  INCONVEN- 
IENCED.] To  be  inconvenient  for  ;  to  trouble  ; 
to  incommode;  to  discommode;  to  annoy ;  to 
plague ;  to  molest ;  to  disturb.  Hales. 

\\  IN-CON- VEN'IJgN-CY,  ■«.  Same  as  Inconven- 
ience,    [e,.]  "  Atterbury. 

[|  IN-CON- VEN'I^NT  [in-kon-v5'nyent,,  S.  E.  F. 
K. ;  in-kon-ve'ne-ent,  W.  P.  J.Ja.  S?n,  Wr.],  a. 
[L.  inconveniens ;  in,  priv.,  and  convenio,  con- 
venienSy  to  suit ;  con,  with,  and  venio,  to  come  ; 
It.  4i'  Sp.  inconveniente  ;  Fr.  inconvenient.] 

1.  Unfit ;  unsuitable  ;  inexpedient.     Hooker. 

2.  Not  convenient;  productive  of  trouble  ;  in- 
commodious ;  disturbing ;  molesting  ;  annoying. 

II  IN-CON- VEN'I^INT-LY,  ad.  Not  conveniently ; 
unfitly  ;  incommodiously.  Ainsworth. 

IN-CON-VERS'A-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  inconversable.] 
Incommunicative;  unconversable.  More. 

JN-CON'V^IR-SANT,  a.  Not  conversant;  not  ac- 
quainted; unacquainted  ;  not  familiar.  W^-ight. 

IN-CON-VER-TI-BiL'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inconvertible  ;  inconvertibleness,  Wright. 

iN-CON-VERT'l-BLE,a.  ['L.inconvertibilis.]  Not 
convertible ;  not  transmutable  ;  not  change- 
able ;  unchangeable.  Broione. 

IN-CON-VERT'I-BLE-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of 
being  inconvertible  ;  inconvertibility.         Scott. 

t  IN-CON- ViCT':eD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not 
being  convicted.  More. 

IN-CON-VIN'CI-BLE,  a.  [It.  inconvincibile  ;  Sp. 
inconvencihle^  That  cannot  be  convinced ;  not 
to  be  convinced ;  not  capable  of  conviction. 

None  are  so  inconvincible  as  your  half-witted  people. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

IN-CpN-ViN'C(-BLY,  ad.  Without  admitting 
conviction.  Browne. 

flN-Cn'NY,  or  IN-C6n'Y  [in-ko'ne,  P.  Ash,  Wb. 
Wr.\  jn-kon'e,  K.  Sm.]\  a.  ["Perhaps  from  m 
and  conn,  to  know."  Johnsoti.  —  "  Perhaps  the 
northern  word  canny  or  conny,  meaning  pretty." 
Nares.]      Sweet ;  pretty  ;  delicate ;  nice. 

Most  incony  vulgar  wit.  Shal:. 

O,  super-dainty  chanon !  -vicax  incony.  B.Jonsw). 

f  IN-COR'PQ-RAL,  a.  [L.  incorporalis.]  Imma- 
terial; incorporeal.  '*  The  iwcorpora^  air."  Shak. 

t  iN-COR-PO-RAL'{-TY,  n.  [L.  incorporalitas.] 
Immateriality ;  incorporeity.  Bailey, 

t  IN-COR'PQ-RAL-LY,  ad.     Incorporeally.     Ash. 

IN-COR'PQ-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.incorporo,ineorpora- 
tiis ;  in,  in,  and  corpus,  a  body  ;  It.  i7ico7porare ; 
Sp.  incoiporar ;  Fr.  incorporer.]  [i.  incorpo- 
rated ;  TJp.INX'ORPORATING,  INCORPORATED.] 

1.  To  form  into  a  mass,  or  a  body  ;  to  unite  ; 
to  mix  ;  to  blend  ;  to  condense. 

The  Romans  did  not  subdue  a  country  to  put  the  inhabit- 
ants to  :tin.'  and  sword,  but  to  incoi-jiorate  them  into  their 
own  community.  Addison. 

2.  To  give-  a  material  form  to  ;  to  embody. 
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T,„Fh?^'^'  *"' 8=«m=4  incorpoi-atsd  in  his  heart,  would 
not  be  persuaded  by  danger  to  offer  any  oSence.  Sidnei/. 

3.  (Law.)  To  form  into  a  corporation  or  arti- 
ficuil  body  having  a  perpetual  succession. Carew. 

J  ■  ^■'^^'^'^■)  '^°  ^i";  medicines  with  soft  or  liquid 
bodies,  in  order  to  give  them  a  certain  consist- 
ence. 

JN-COR'PO-RATE,  V.  n.  To  unite  into  one  mass 
or  body  ;  to  be  mixed ;  to  commingle ;  to  blend. 

They  may  cleave,  but  they  will  not  incorporate.      Bacon. 

JN-COR'PO-RATE,  a.  [It.  incorporato;  Sp.  in- 
corporadoi  Fr.  incorpore.] 

1.  Mixed  or  united  into  one  mass  or  body. 

A  fifteenth  part  of  silver  incorporate  with  gold.       Bacon. 

2.  Conjoined  inseparably. 

Deatii  and  I 
Am  found  eternal  and  incorporate  both.         Milton. 

3.  Associated.   " /ncorporafe  friends."  Shak. 

4.  [in,  priv.,  and  cojyoj-ate.]  Immaterial ;  not 
composed  of  matter.  "Things  invisible  and 
incorporate."  Raleigh. 

!N-C0R'PC)-RAT-5D,p.ffi.  Formed  into  a  body  : — 
associated  :  —  established  by  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration. 

JN-COR-PO-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  incorporatio ;  It. 
incorporazionc  \  Sp.  i?icorporacion;  Fr.  incor- 
poration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  incorporating. 

2.  ^  Union  of  different  ingredients  in  one  mass  ; 
admixture  of  various  substances.  Bacon. 

3.  Association;  union;  corporation.  "Our 
actual  incorporation  into  that  society."  Hooker. 

4.  (Law.)  The  creation  of  a  corporation,  or  ar- 
tificial body  having  perpetual  succession. i?ttm7^. 

5.  (Med.)  An  operation  by  which  medicines 
are  mixed  with  soft  or  liquid  bodies,  to  give  them 
a  certain  consistence.  Dimglison. 

IN-COR-PO'R^-AL,  a.  [L.  incorporeus,  incorpo- 
ralis ;  in,  priv.,  and  corporalis,  corporeal ;  cor- 
pus, a  body ;  It.  incorporeo  ;  Fr.  incorporcLI 
Not  corporeal ;  not  consisting  of  matter  ;  im- 
material ;  without  a  body  ;  spiritual.       Milton. 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 

Reduce  then  shapes  immense.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Inco'rporcal  signifies  not  belonging  to  tlie 
body,  or  not  llaving  a  body  ;  unbodied,  without  a  Ijody  ; 
disembodied,  divested  of  tlie  body  ;  immaterial,  distinct 
from  matter;  i';;iri(iio/,  consisting  of  spirit.  Incorpo- 
real agent  or  e.\istence  ;  unbodied  or  disembodied  spir- 
it ;  immaterial  substance ;  spiritual  life  or  being.  —  See 

COBPOBAL. 

IN-COR-PO'RJ-AL-I^M,  ».  Immateriality  ;  spir- 
itual existence  or  nature.  Cudworth. 

IN-COR-PO'RP-AL-ifST,  re.  An  adherent  to  incor- 
porealism.  Cudworth. 

lN-CpR-PO'R5-AL-LY,  ad.  Immaterially  ;  with- 
out body.  '         "  Bacon. 

IN-COR-Pg-RE'(-TY,  re.  [It.  incorporeith ;  Sp. 
incorporeidad ;  Fr.  incorporate.']  Immateriali- 
ty ;  distinctness  from  body.  Johnson. 

t  JN-CORPSE',  V.  u,.   To  unite  into  one  body.  Shak. 

IN-COR-RECT',  a.  [L.  incorrectus ;  It.  incorret- 
to  ;  Sp.  incorrecto  ;  Fr.  incorrect.] 

1.  Not  correct;  not  exact ;  inaccurate. 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect;  wliy,  talce  it; 

I  'm  all  submission ;  what  you  'd  have  it  malcc  it.     Pope. 

2.  Not  according  to  law  or  morality.   Wright. 

3.  fNot  properly  disposed;  not  corrected 
into  obedience. 

It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  Heaven.  Shak. 

t  iN-COR-REC'TIpN,  n.  Want  of  correction  or 
discipline.  "  Tlie  unbridled  living  or  incorrec- 
tion  of  ill-nature."  Arnway. 

IN-CQR-RECT'LY,  ad.  In  an  incoiTect  manner ; 
inaccurately ;  riot  exactly.  Bu7-net. 

IN-COR-RECT'NPSS,  n.  "Want  of  correctness  or 
exactness  ;  inaccuracy. 


Warton. 


IN-COR-Rjp-SPOND'JINCE,    >  „      y/-^^^  gf  corre- 
IN-CdR-Rf-SPOND'jgN-CY,  )  spondence ;  dispro- 
portion,    [r.]  '  Coleridge. 

IjV-COR-R^-SPOND'ING,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  co?-- 
responding.]     Not  corresponding.        Coleridge. 

IN-COR-Rl-^fl-BIL'J-TY,  re.  [It.  incorrirjihilith; 
Sp.  incorregibilidad ',  Fr.  incorrigihilite.]  De- 
pravity beyond  amendment ;  incorrigibleness. 

iN-COR'RJ-^rJ-BLE  (In-kor'r?-je-bl),  a.     [It.  incor- 
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riqihile ;  Sp.  incorregible ;  Fr.  incorrigible.] 
That  cannot  be  corrected ;  incapable  of  amend- 
ment ;  irreclaimable  ;  hopeless,  "  An  incorri- 
gible error."  L^Estrange. 

IN-COR'RI-^I-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of 
being  incorrigible ;  badness  beyond  all  power  of 
amendment ;  incorrigibility.  Locke. 

IN-c6R'R{-(?l-BLy,  ad.  Beyond  all  means  of 
amendment  or  correction.  Somerville. 

IN-COR-RO'DI-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  corroded.  Clarke. 

IN-COR-RUPT',  a.  [L.  incorruptus ;  in,  priv., 
and  corrumpo,  corruptus,  to  corrupt ;  It.  incor- 
rotto ;  Sp.  incorrupto.] 

1.  Not  suffering  corruption  or  decay ;  unde- 
cayed;  not  spoiled;  unspoiled. 

2.  Not  depraved;  honest;  good;  uncorrupt; 
incorruptible.  Johnson. 

t  IN-CpR-RlJPT'^D,  u..   Uncorrupted.  Whitehead. 

In-COR-RUP-TI-BIL'!-TY,  n.  [L.  incorruptibili- 
tas ;  It,  incorruttibilitci ;  Sp.  incorruptibilidad ; 
Fr.  incorruptibility.]  The  quality  of  being,  in- 
corruptible ;  insusceptibility  of  corruption  ;  im- 
perishableness.  Hakewill. 

tN-COR-RUP'TI-BLE,  a.  [L.  incorruptibilis  ;  It. 
incon-zittibile ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  incorruptible.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  corrupted ;  incapable  of 
corruption  or  decay  ;  imperishable.  "  Incorrup- 
tible and  immortal  substances."  Wake. 

And  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.  1  Car.  xv.  52. 

2.  That  cannot  be  bribed  or  depraved;  in- 
flexible ;  as,  "  Incorruptible  integrity." 

IN-COR-RtJP'TI-BLE-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of 
being  incorruptible,  or  not  liable  to  decay  ;  in- 
corruptibility. Craig. 

IN-CpR-RUP'TI-BLE§,  re.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The 
name  of  a  sect  which  sprang  out  of  the  Eu- 
tychians  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian.  Their  distinguishing  tenet 
was,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  incorruptible, 
by  which  they  meant  that,  from  the  time  of  his 
conception,  it  was  not  obnoxious  to  hunger, 
thirst,  or  weariness,  and  that  he  did  but  seem- 
ingly suffer  such  things.  Hook. 

IN-COR-RUP'TION,  re.  [L.  incorriiptio ;  It.  m- 
corruzione ;  Sp.  incorrupcion  ;  Fr.  incorruption.] 
Exemption  from  corruption,  or  incapability  of 
being  corrupted ;  incorruptibility. 

So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead:  it  is  sown  in  cor- 
ruption, it  is  raised  in  incwruption.  1  Cor.  xy.  42, 

IN-C0R-RUP'T;VE,  a.  [L.  incorruptivus.]  Not 
liable  to  corruption  ;  imperishable.      Akenside. 

IN-COR-RUPT'LY,  ad.     Uncorruptly.         Milton. 

IN-OOR-RUPT'NJSS,  re.      1.  Freedom  from  cor- 
ruption, decay,  or  degeneration.  Johnson. 
2.  The  quality  of  being  incorrupt ;    purity ; 
honesty  ;  integrity  ;  incorruption. 

Probity  of  mind,  integrity,  and  incorruptTtess  of  manners 
is  preferaole  to  fine  ports  and  subtile  speculations.  Woodward. 

JN-CRAs'SATE,  V.  a.  [L.  incrasso,  incrassatus  ;  in, 
intensive,  and  crassus,  thick ;  Sp.  incrasar.]    [i. 

INCRASSATED  ;  pp.   INORASSATING,  INCEASSAT- 

Ec]     To  thicken  ;  to  make  thick  ;  to  condense. 

The  body  of  water  ...  may  be  incrassated  with  salt.  Browne. 

IN-CRAS'SATE,  V.  n.  To  become  thick.  Hammond. 

JN-CRAS'SATE,  o.  Thickened;  fattened ;  filled ; 
incrassated.  "  Their  understandings  .  .  .  incras- 
sate  with  magical  phantasms."  Hammond. 

JN-CRAS'SAT-^D,  p.  a.     1.     Thickened. 

2.  (Bot.)  Becomingthicker  by  degrees.ioMt^ore. 

IN-ORAS-SA'TIQN,  n.     1.  The  act  of  incrassat- 

ing  ;  condensation.  .Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  incrassated.      Browne. 

IN-CRAS'SA-TIVB,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
incrassating  or  thickening.  Harvey. 

JN-CRAs'SA-TIVE,  re.  [Ued.)  A  medicine  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  thickening  the  hu- 
mors. Harvey. 

IN-CREAS'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  increased; 
capable  of'  increase.  Sherwood. 

JN-CREAS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
increasable.  Law, 

JN-CREASE',   v.   re.     [L.   incresco ;    in,   used  in- 
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tensively,  and  cresco,  to  grow;  Fr.  croitre; 
Norm.  Fr.  erwrecer.]  H.  increased  ;  pp.  in- 
creasing, INCREASED.] 

1.  To  become  greater  in  bulk,  quantity,  num- 
ber, or  degree  ;  to  advance  in  any  quality  capa- 
ble of  being  more  or  less  ;  to  grow ;  to  augment. 

He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.  John  iii.  'V3. 

The  enemy  increaseth  every  day.  Shak. 

Profiine  and  vain  babblings  will  increase  unto  ungodli- 

"«»"■  2  lim.li.  16. 

2.  To  be  fruitful ;  to  multiply. 

Fishes  are  more  numerous  or  increasing  than  beasts  or 
biKls-  Hale. 

Increasing  function,  (Math.)  a  function  that  increases 
as  the  variable  increases.  Dames. 

JN-CREASE',  V.  a.     To  make  more  or  greater ;  to 
enlarge ;  to  augment ;  to  add  ;  to  amplify ;  to 
raise  ;  to  enhance  ;  to  heighten. 
Hie  thee  from  this  slaughter-house, 
Lest  thou  increoife  the  number  of  the  dead.         Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Add,  Enlarge,  Grow,  Heighxen. 
IN'CREASE,  or   JN-CREASE'  (114)    [in'kras,   W. 
P.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ;  jn-kres',  S.  Wb.  Johnson,  Ash, 
Kenrick,  Entick],  re. 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  growing  more,  or 
greater,  in  any  respect,  or  the  state  of  being 
augmented ;  augmentation  ;  enlargement. 

"Why,  she  would  hang  on  him 
As  if  increa-ie  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on.  Shale. 

2.  That  which  is  added ;  increment ;  addition. 
Taice  thou  no  usury  of  him,  nor  increase.       Lev.  xxv.  3C. 

3.  That  which  is  produced  ;  product;  produce. 

The  increase  of  the  threshing-floor,  and  the  increase  of  the 
wine-press.  JVion.  xviii.  30. 

4.  Offspring;  progeny;  issue. 

All  the  increase  of  thy  house  shall  die  in  the  flower  of 
their  age.  l  Sam.  ii.  33. 

5.  Generation.    "  Organs  of  increase."  Shak. 

6.  The  state  of  the  moon  as  respects  the  lu- 
minous phases  it  exhibits  in  passing  to  the  full ; 
a  waxing.  "  In  the  increase  of  the  moon."  Bacon. 

Syn. —  Tliere  will  always -be  an  increase  where 
tliere  is  addition,  accession,  or  augmentation  ;  increase 
being  the  result  of  addition.  Addition  is  an  intentional 
mode  of  increasing  ;  growth,  a  natural  or  spontaneous 
mode  ;  accession,  an  accidental  mode.  A  man  may 
have  an  increase  of  his  property  by  the  addition  of  one 
gain  to  another,  by  accessions  of  property  from  the 
deatli  of  friends,  or  by  augmentation  of  his  salary. 

JN-OREASE'FUL,  It.    Abundant  of  produce.  Shak. 

JN-OREAS'ER,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  in- 
creases or  augments.  Burton. 

JN-OREAS'JNG,  p.  u.    That  increases  ;  growing. 

IN-CREAS'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  an  increasing  man- 
,ner  ;  growingly.'  Wright, 

IN'CRf-ATE,  a.     Not  created;  uncreated,     [r.] 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate.  Milton. 

t  IN'CR^-AT-JJD,  u.     Uncreated,     [r.]      Cheyne, 

IN-CRED-J-BIL'J-TY,  re.  [L.  incredibilitas ;  It. 
incredibilita;  Sp.  incredibilidad ;  Fr.  incr^di- 
bilitif.l 

1.  The  quality  of  being  incredible  or  of  sur- 
passing belief.  Dryden. 

2.  A  thing  that  is  incredible. 

Heat  his  mind  with  incredibilities.  Johnson. 

JfN-ORED'J-BLE,  a.  [L.  incredihilis ;  in,  priv., 
and  credibilis,  credible ;  credo,  to  believe ;  It. 
incredibile ;  Sp.  increible ;  Fr.  incroyable.]  That 
cannot  be  credited  or  believed ;  not  credible  ; 
surpassing  belief. 

The  ship  Argo,  that  there  might  want  no  incredible  thing 
in  this  fable,  spoke  to  them.  Raleigh. 

Syn.  —  See  Paradoxical. 

IN-CRED'!-BLE-NBSS,  re.  The  state  of  being  in- 
credible ;  incredibility.  M.  CasaubOn. 

IN-CRED'I-BLY,  ad.  In  an  incredible  manner; 
in  a  manner  riot  to  be  believed.  Roscoe, 

IN-CR5-DU'LI-TY,  n.  [L.  incredulitas ;  It,  incre- 
dulith ;  Sp.  incr'edulidad  ;  Fr.  incredulity.]  The 
quality  of  being  incredulous  ;  refusal  of  belief ; 
indisposition  to  believe ;  disbelief;  unbelief; 
scepticism.  Raleigh, 

IN-CRED'U-LOfiS  (in-kred'yu-lfis)  [in-kred'ii-ms, 
S.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  in-kred'jij-Iiis  or  in-kred'ii- 
Ifis,  W.],  a.  [L.incredulits  ;  in,  priv.,  and  credu- 
lus,  believing  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  incredul-o ;  Fr.  incre- 
dule.]  Not  believing ;  hard  of  belief ;  refusing 
credit ;  unbelieving ;  Sceptical. 
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IN-CRED'U-LOCS-LY,  ad.  With  incredulity.  Scott. 

IN-CRED'U-LOUS-NESS,  71.  State  of  being  in- 
credulous ;  incredulity.  Johnson. 

flN-CREM'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  rn,  priv.,  and  cremOj 
to  burn.]     Not  consumable  by  fire.        Bi^owne. 

IN'CR^-MENT  (Ing'kre-mSnt),  n.  [L.  incremen- 
tum ;  It.  ^  Sp.  incremento  ;  Fr.  increment.'] 

1.  Act  or  process  of  growing  greater ;  aug- 
mentation ;  increase.  '*  The  Nile's  increment, 
or  inundation."  Browne. 

2.  Production  ;  produce.  Derham. 

3.  That  which  is  added.  Philips. 

4.  {Math.)  A  quantity,  generally  variable, 
added  to  the  independent  variable  in  a  variable 
expression;  also  the  corresponding  change  in 
an  increasing  function.  Dames. 

Method  of  increments,  a  branch  of  analytics  in  which 
a  calculus  is  founded  on  the  properties  of  the  succes- 
sive values  of  variable  quantities,  and  their  differences 
or  increments.  Hutton. 

t  IN'CRg-PATE,  v.a.  [L.  increpo,  increpatus.] 
To  reprehend  ;  to  rebuke  ;  to  chide.  Cockeram. 

t  IN-CRp-PA'TION,  n.  [L.  increpatio  ;  Fr.  in- 
crepation.']    Reprehension ;  a  rebuking.  South. 

JN-CRliS'CjpNT,  a.  '  [L.  incresco,  increscens ;  in, 
used  intensively,  and  cresco,  to  grow.]  Increas- 
ing ;  growing  larger  ;  crescent.  Smart. 

JN-CRfiST',  V.  a.  To  adorn  with  crest.  Drum^nond. 

JN-CRiM'I-NATE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  incriminer.']  [i.  in- 
criminated ;  pp.  INCRIMINATING,  INCRIMI- 
NATED.] To  charge  with  a  crime ;  to  criminate  ; 
to  accuse;  to  inculpate  ;  to  impeach.    Ec.  Rev. 

iN-CRiM'l-NA-TO-RY,  a.  Charging  with  crime; 
accusatory  ;  accusative.  Athencsum. 

IN-CROACH',  V.  n.     See  ENCROACH. 

t  tN-CRU-EN'TAL,  a.  [L.  incruentus.']  "Without 
blood ;  unbloody ;   bloodless.  Brevint. 

JN-CRUST',  V.  a.  [L.  incrusto;  in,  upon,  and 
crustOy  to  crust ;  It.  incrostare ;  Fr.  incruster.'] 

\i.  INCRUSTED  ;   pp.    INCRUSTING,    INCRUSTED.] 

To  cover  with  a  crust  or  hard  coat ;  to  over- 
spread with  a  crust ;  to  form  a  crust  on. 


Save  but  our  army,  and  let  Jove  incrvst 
Swords,  pikes,  and  guns  with  everlasting  rust. 


Fope. 


IN-CRUS'TATE,  v.  a.     To  incrust.     [r.]     Bacon. 

IN-CRUS-TA'TIpN,  «.  [L.  incrustation  It.  in- 
crostazione  ;  Sp.  incrustaeion  ;  Fr.  incrustatio7i.'] 

1.  Act  of  forming  a  crust ;  crust.  Warburton. 

2.  {Arch.  &  Sculp.)  A  work  fixed  with  ce- 
ment or  cramp-irons  into  notches  made  to 
receive  it,  such  as  inlaid  works  and  mosaics, 
&c.  Brande. 

IN-CRUST'MJPNT,  n.  The  act  of  incrusting ;  in- 
crustation,    [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

IN-CRYS'TAL-LIZ-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  incristallizza- 
hile ;  Fr.  inci'istallisable.']  That  cannot  be  formed 
into  crystals ;  uncrystallizable.  Smart, 

IN'CU-BATE  (ing'ky-bat,  82),  v.  n.  [L.  incuho  ;  in, 
upon,  and  cuho,  to  lie  down.]  [i.  incubated  ; 
pp.  incubating,  incubated.]  To  sit  upon 
eggs,  as  a  hen,  Johnson. 

IN-Cy-BA'TION,  n.  [L.  incuhatio ;  It.  incuha- 
zione  ;  Fr.  incubation.']  The  act  of  incubating, 
or  sitting  upon  eggs,  to  hatch  them ;  the  pro- 
cess for  the  fecundation  of  eggs.  Derham. 

,  In'CU-BA-TOR,  n.     A  machine  for  hatching  eggs 
by  artificial  heat.  Simmonds, 

t  IN-CUBE',  V,  a.  To  fix  as  in  a  cube  ;  to  fix  in  a 
solid  manner.  Milton. 

t  |N-CU'BI-TURE,  n.  _  [L.  incuhitus.']  The  act  of 
incubating;  incubation.  Ellis. 

IN'CU-B&S  (ing'ku-bus,  82),  ■«. ;  ^l.lj^  In' cv-bi  ; 
Eng.  1h'cv-bOs-E5.     [L.] 

1.  An  imaginary  fiend,  fairy,  or  demon.  "Sto- 
ries ...  of  hags,  of  incubi."  More. 

2.  {Med.)  The  nightmare ;  an  oppression  or 
feeling  of  suffocation  which  sometimes  comes 
on  during  sleep. 

jdg^  The  sufferer  generally  experiences  a  short 
period  of  intense  anxiety,  fear,  horror,  Sec.  \  feels  an 
enormous  weight  on  his  breast ;  is  pursued  by  a  phan- 
tom, monster, or  wild  beast,  whom  he  cannot  escape; 
stands  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  without  the  power 
of  exertion ,  &c .    London  Ency. 


The  inciAm  is  an  inflation  of  the  membranes  of  the  stom- 
ach, which  hinders  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  lungs,  and 
pulse,  with  a  sense  of  weight  oppressing  the  breast.    Floyer. 

3.  Any  encumbrance  ;  a  dead  weight. 

JN-CUL'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  inculco,  inculcatus  ;  in, 
upon,  and  calco,  to  tread;  calx,  the  heel;  It. 
inculeare ;    Sp.   inculcar ;    Fr.   inculquer."]     \i. 

INCULCATED  ;  pp.   INCULCATING,  INCULCATED.] 

To  impress  on  the  mind  by  frequent  admoni- 
tions ;  to  enforce  by  repetition ;  to  infuse  ;  to 
instil ;  to  implant. 

Manifest  truth  may  deserve  eometimea  to  be  incidcated, 
because  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  it.  Attertna-y. 

Syn.  —  Inculcate  is  to  impress  on  the  mind  by 
frequent  admonition  ;  to  infuse,  to  pour  into  the  mind  ; 
to  instil,  to  drop  into  the  mind,  or  insinuate  imper- 
ceptibly :  to  implant,  engrave,  or  ingraft,  to  fix  deep 
in  the  mind.  Things  are  impressed  on  the  mind  so  as 
to  produce  conviction,  and  imprinted,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce recollection,  and  engraved,  so  as  to  be  perma- 
nent. Inculcate  truth ;  infuse  courage ;  instil  senti- 
ments ;  implant  the  seeds  of  virtue ;  ingraft  principles. 

IN-CUL-CA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  inculcatio;  It.  inculca- 
zione ;  Sp.  inculcacion.j  The  act  of  inculca- 
ting; admonitory  repetition.  *'In  the  inculca- 
tion of  precepts." 

IN-CUL'CA-TOR,  n.     He  who  inculcates.     Boyle. 

t  IN-CULK',  V.  a.    To  inculcate.        Sir  T.  More. 

IN-CUL'PA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inculpabHis ;  It.  incolpa- 
hile  ;  Sp.'  «Sf  Fr.  inculpable.]  Not  culpable  ;  not 
reprehensible ;  unblamable  ;  without  fault ; 
blam.eless;  innocent.  South, 

IN-CUL'PA-BLE-NESS,  /«.     UnblamableneSs. 

[N-CUL'PA-BLY,  ad.  Unblamably ;  without  blame. 

JN-C^L'PATE,  V.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  culpa,  a  fault ; 
It.  incolparc]  [i.  inculpated  ;  pp.  inculpat- 
ing, INCULPATED.]  To  bring  into  blame  ;  to 
blame ;  to  accuse  of  a  crime ;  to  censure  ;  —  op- 
posed to  exculpate.  Roscoe. 
J8®=-  This  is  a  modern  word,  now  in  good  use.  The 
prefix  in  is  not  used,  in  this  case,  to  signify  privation. 

IN-CUL-PA'TION,  n.  [It.  incolpazione ;  Fr.  in- 
culpation.] The  act  of  inculpating;  crimina- 
tion ;  censure ;  blame  ;  charge.  Smart. 

JN-CtJL'PA-Tp-RY,  a.  Imputing  blame  ;  repre- 
hensive ;  accusatory,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

t  IN-CULT',  a.  [L.  incultus.]  Uncultivated-Swr^on. 

t  IN-CUL'Tl-VAT-^D,  tt.  Not  cultivated;  un- 
cultivated ;  untilled.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

flN-Ct/L-TI-VA'TION,  n.  Want  or  neglect  of 
cultivation.  Berington. 


t  IN-CtJLT'URE    (in-kult'yur))  «• 
of  culture  or  cultivation. 


[Fr.]      Want 
Feltham. 


IN-CtJM'B^N-CY,  n.   [It.  inoumbenza;  Sp.  incum- 
bencia.  —  See  Incumbent.] 

1.  The  act  of  lying  upon,  or  the  state  of  being 
incumbent.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  lies  upon  any  thing  ;  a  burden ; 
a  weight. 

We  find  them  more  fragile,  and  not  so  well  qualified  to 
support  great  incumbencies  and  weights.  Evelyn.. 

3.  Imposition  as  a  duty;  obligation.     "All 
the  incutnbencies  of  a  family."  Donne. 

4.  {Eccl.)  The  state  of  keeping  or  holding  a 
benefice  or  an  office.  Swift. 

These  fines  are  only  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop  during  his 
incmnbcncy  in  the  same  see.  Swift. 

JN-CUM'B^NT,  a.     [L.  incumbo,  incumbens,  to  lie 

down  upon;  in,  upon,  and  cumbo,  to  lie  down.] 

1.  Resting  or  lying  upon.     "The  weight  of 

the  incumbent  water."  Boyle. 


Incunibent  on  the  dusky  air. 
That  felt  unusual  weight. 

2.  Imposed  as  a  duty  ;  obligatory. 


Milton. 


There  is  a  double  duty  incunibent  upon  us  in  the  exercise 
of  our  powers.  L' Estrange. 

3.  {Bot.)  Noting  anthers  turned  towards  the 
pistil,  or  cotyledons  laid  with  the  back  against 
the  radicle.  Gray. 

IN-CUM'B^NT,  n.  1.  {Eccl.)  One  who  possesses 
a  benefice.  Swift. 

2.  The  holder  of  any  civil  office. 

?N-CtJM'B?NT-LY,  ad.  In  an  incumbent  man- 
ner. Chalmers. 

JN-COM'B^R,  v.  a.  [It.  ingonibrare  ;  Sp.  incum- 
bir;  Fr.  encombrer.]     To  encumber.        Milton. 


JN-CtTM'BRANCE,  n.    See  Encumbrance. 

t  JJV-COm'BROUS,  a.  Cumbersome  ;  burdensome  ; 
troublesome.  Chaucer. 

IJ^-CU-JVJb'U-Lj^,  n.pl.  [L.,  a  cradle.]  {Bib- 
liography.) JBoo'ks  printed  during  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  art ;  —  generally  confined  to  those 
which  were  printed  before  the  year  1500.  Brande. 

\N-CVR',  V.  a.  [L.  incurro,  to  run  against;  in, 
against,  and  curro,  to  run;  It.  incorrere;  Sp. 
incurHr.]  \i.  incurred  ;  pp.  incurring,  in- 
curred.] 

1.  To  become  liable  or  subject  to  ;  to  subject. 

So  judge  thou  stiU,  presumptuous  I  till  the  wrath 
"Which  tliou  incurr'st  by  flying  meet  tliy  flight 
Sevenfold,  and  scourge  that  wisdom  back  to  hell.  Milion. 

2.  To  bring  on.     "I  have  incwrrcrf  displeas- 
ure from  inferiors."  Hayward. 

Syn.  — See  Find. 

JN-CUR',  V.  n.    To  enter ;  to  pass  ;  to  occur. 

The  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  are  invisible 
and  incur  not  to  the  eye.  Bacon. 

iN-Ct"7-RA-BiL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  incurabiliia.]  The 
state  of  being  incurable  or  admitting  of  no 
remedy  ;  incurableness.  Harvey. 

IN-CU'RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  incurahilis ;  It.  incura- 
bile;  Sp.  .Sf  Fr.  incurable.]  That  cannot  be 
cured  ;  not  admitting  of  remedy ;  irremediable  ; 
hopeless.     "The  disease  is  inciirahle."      Shak. 

IN-CU'RA-BLE,  n.  A  lunatic  or  a  sick  person 
who  cannot  be  cured. 

If  idiots  and  lunatics  cannot  be  found,  incurables  may  be 
taken  into  the  hospital.  Swift. 

IN-CU'RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not  ad- 
mitting any  cure  ;  incurability.  Johnson. 

IN-CU'RA-BLY,  ad.  Without  cure  or  remedy; 
hopelessly.  Locke. 

IN-CU-RI-OS'I-TY,  n.  [L.  incuriositas  ;  in,  priv., 
and  curiositas,  curiosity ;  It.  incuriosita ;  Fr. 
incuriosite.]     Want  of  curiosity,    [r.]   Wotton, 

IN-CU'RI-OUS,  a.  [L.  incuriosus;  Sp.  incurioso.'] 
Not  curious  or  inquisitive  ;  negligent ;  inatten- 
tive.    "A  careless,  incuHovs  eye."       Derham. 

IN-CU'RI-OtJS-LY,  ad.  Not  in  a  curious  manner  ; 
without  care  or  curiosity.  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-CU'Rl-OUS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  curiosity  or 
inquisitiveness  ;  incuriosity  ;  negligence  ;  care- 
lessness. Bp.  Hall. 

JN-CUR'RENCE,  n.  The  act  of  incurring,  bring- 
ing on,  or  of  subjecting  one's  self  to ;  as,  "  The 
incun'ence  of  guilt."  Craig. 

JN-CUR'SrON  (in-kiir'shun),  n.  [L.  incursio ;  in- 
curro, to  run  against ;  in,  against,  and  curro, 
to  run  ;  It.  incursione  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  incursion.] 

1.  A  partial  invasion,  or  an  invasion  without 
conquest ;  inroad ;  ravage  ;  irruption. 

The  iTicursions  of  the  Goths  disordered  the  affairs  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Arbutlinot. 

2,  Occurrence.     "Sins  of  daily  incursion" 
Syn.  —  See  Invasion.  South. 

IN-CUR'SIVE,  a.  Making  incursion ;  aggressive  ; 
invasive.  Goldsmith. 

JN-CUR' VATE,  V.  a.  [L.  incurvo-,  incurvatus ;  in,  in, 
and  curvus,  bent ;  It.  incurvare ;  Sp.  encorvar.'] 

\i.    INCURVATED  ;     pp.     INCURVATING,     INCUR- 

vatbd.]  To  bend ;  to  crook  ;  to  curve.  Cheyne. 

JN-CUR'VATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Incurved;  bent  in- 
wards ;  curved.  Crabb. 

iN-CUR-VA'TION,  n.  [L.  incurvatio  ;  It.  i7icur- 
vazione ;  Fr.  incurvation.] 

1.  The  act  of  incurvating  or  bending.  Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bent ;  curvity  ;  crook- 
edness ;  obliquity.  Glanville. 

3.  A  bending  of  the  body  in  token  of  rever- 
ence ;  a  bowing.  Stilling  fleet. 

IN-CiJRVE',  V.  a.    To  bend ;  incurvate.  Cockeram,. 

IN'CtJRVE-RE'CiJRVED,  a.  {Bot.)  Bending  in- 
wards and  then  backwards.  Loudon. 

IN-CiJR' VJ-TY,  n.  Crookedness  ;  a  state  of  bend- 
ing inward ;  curvature  ;  infiection.         Browne. 

IN'CUS,  n.     [L.,  an  anvil.] 

1.  A  smith's  anvil.  Scott. 

2.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  small  bones  in  the  tym- 


m!eN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  SON;    BIJTLL,  BUR,  RtTLE.  —  9,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;   £,  &,  £,  g,  hard;    §  as  z  ;    X  a.'i  jrz.  — THIS,  tliis. 


INCUSE 

panum  of  the  ear  j  —  so  named  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  smith's  anvil.  Chambers. 

IN-CU§E',  or  IN-CtrSS',  v.  a.  [L.  inndio  ;  incus- 
sus,  to  strike  upon;  in,  upon,  and  quatio,  to 
strike.]     To  strike,  as  a  coin. 

The  back  of  thia  coin  is  incused  with  a  rudcly-exccuted 
impression  of  a  lion's  liead.  //.  J/.  Humphreys, 
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INDELICATELY 


The   act   of  shaking  ;  concus- 
Maunder. 


JN-CUS'SIQN,  n. 
sion.     [k.] 

t  IN'DA-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  indago,  indagatus.'\  To 
search  ;  to  explore.  Cockeram. 

IN-DA-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  indagatio  ;  It.  indaga- 
zione ;  Sp.  indagacion.]  Search ;  examination. 
[e.]  Boyle. 

IN'DA-GA-TpR,  n.  [L.]  A  searcher  ;  an  exam- 
iner ;  an  explorer,     [r.]  More. 

!l>f-DAM'A9E,  V.  u.    See  Endamage. 

t  IN-DAM'A^fED  (-sjd),  a.     Undamaged.    Milton. 

IN-DART',  V.  a.  [in  and  dart.}  To  dart  in  ;  to 
strike  in  ;  to  throw  in.  Sha/c. 

IN-DEAR',  V.  a.    See  Endear. 

JN-DEAR'M?NT,  n.    See  Endearment. 

m-DEB-I-TA'TUS  AS-SiTMP'SIT.  [L.]  {Law.) 
An  action  brought  to  recover  in  damages  the 
amount  of  a  debt  or  demand.  Whishaw. 

t  IN-DEBT'  (jn-det'),  D.  u.  To  put  into  debt.  Daniel. 

IN-DEBT'ED  (in-det'ed),  a.  1.  Being  in  debt; 
having  incurred  a  debt ;  owing  ;  —  with  to  before 
the  person  to  whom  the  debt  is  due. 

2.  Obliged  by  something  received ;  beholden. 

_Syn.  —  Indebted  signifies  being  in  debt;    obliged, 

being  under  obligation  ; — indebted  is  therefore  move 

binding  tiian  obliged.   Indebted  to  creditors,  to  parents, 

to  benefactors  ;  obliged  to  friends. 


IN-D^l-CLIN'A-BLE,  n. 
not  declined. 


{Gram.)  A  word  that  is 
Churchill. 


IN-D^-CLIN'A-BLY, 
constantly. 


ad. 


IN-DEBT'(;D-NESS  (in-det'ed-nSs),  n. 
of  being  indebted ;  indebtment. 


The  state 
Ed.  Rev. 

4®^  A  modern  word,  reputed  of  American  origin  ; 
not  often  used  by  English  writers  ;  yet  it  is  found  in 
the  recent  English  dictionaries  of  Knowles  and  Smart. 


IN-DEBT'MJNT    (in-det'ment), 
being  in  debt ;  indebtedness. 


n.     The   state   of 
[r.]       Bp.  Hall. 

IN-DE'C^N-CY,  re.  [L.  indeeentia  ;  It.  indecenza  ; 
Sp.  indepencia  ;  Fr.  indecence.']  The  quality  of 
being  indecent ;  want  of  decency ;  indecorum  ; 
indelicacy ;  a  violation  of  good  manners  ;  any 
thing  unbecoming,  or  offensive  to  modesty. 

He  will  in  vain  endeavor  to  reform  indecettcy  in  his  pupil 
which  he  allows  in  himself.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Decency,  Indecent. 

IN-DE'C^NT,  a.  [L.  indecens ;  It.  ^  Sp.  inde- 
cente  ;  Fr.  indticcnt.}  Unbecoming ;  unfit  for 
the  eyes  or  ears;  not  decent;  indelicate;  im- 
modest; improper;  as,  "  An  indecent  exposure 
of  the  person  "  ;  "  Indecent  conversation." 

Syn. —  //irfeceni  dress,  words  ;  immodest  behavior, 
actions,  thoughts  ;  indelicate  expressions  ;  unbecoming 
dress,  manners  ;  improper  conduct.  Indecency  is  more 
tlian  indelicacy,  and  less  than  immodesty. 

IN-DE'C^NT-LY,  ad.     In  an  indecent  manner. 

IN-Djp-OID'U-OUS  (in-de-sid'yu-us),  a.  [in,  priv., 
and  deciduous.l  Not  deciduous ;  not  falling 
yearly,  as  leaves  of  trees ;  evergreen.    Browne. 

IN-DE^'I-MA-BLE,  a.  [L.  i?i,  priv.,  and  decern, 
ten.]     Not  liable  to  be  decimated.  Cowell. 

IN-D^-CI'PH^R-A-BLE,  c.  That  cannot  be  deci- 
phered or  interi^reted.  Gent.  Mag. 

IN-D^-Cr'PH^R-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  de- 
ciphered or  made  out. 

IN-D?-CI"§IOJ>f  (In-de-sizli'un,  93),  n.    [Fr.]     The 
state  of  being  undecided  ;  want  of  decision  ;  ir- 
resolution; inconstancy.  Blackstone. 
Syn.  —  See  Doubt. 

IN-D^-CI'SJVE,  a.  [Fr.  indeeisif.']  Not  deci- 
sive ;  inconclusive  ;  irresolute.  Goldsmith. 

IN-JD^;-CI'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  indecisive  man- 
ner; irresolutely.  Smart. 

IN-D?-CI'S|VE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
decisive ;  unsettledness.  Todd. 

fN-Df-CLIN'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  indeclinabilis ;  in, 
priv.,  and  declino,  to  decline  ;  It.  indeclinabile; 
Sp.  §  Fr.  indeclinable.']  (Gram.)  Undeclina- 
ble ;  not  varied  by  terminations. 


Without    variation ; 
Mountagu. 

IN-DB-C0]VI-P0§'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  indecomponibile.l 
That  cannot  be  decomposed.  Brande. 

IN-DE-COM-PO§'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  indecomposable.  Smart. 

II  IN-D¥-CO'ROyS,  or  IN-DEC'0-ROUS  [in-de-io'- 
rus,  iS.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  in-dek'o-riis  or  tn-de-ko'- 
rus,  F.  K.  Wr. ;  in-de-ko'rus  or  in-dSk'o-rfis,  W. 
0. ;  in-dSk'o-riiB,  P.  j.  Ash,  Wb.],  a.  [L.  indec- 
orus ;  It.  ^  Sp.  indecoroso.']  Not  decorous  ;  in- 
decent; unbecoming.  —  See  Decorous. 

||lN-D5-CO'ROyS-LY,  or  JN-DEC'O-ROtJS-LY,  ad. 
In  an  unbecoming  manner. 

II  IlNTjDE-CO'ROyS-NESS,  or  IN-DEC'O-ROUS- 
JS'ESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  indecorous  ;  im- 
propriety of  conduct ;  indecency.  Scott. 

m-D^-CO'RUM,  re.  [L.]  Indecency  ;  unbecoming 
or  unseemly  conduct ;  indecorousness. 

They  .  .  .  commit  many  absurdities,  many  indecorums. 
unbefitting  their  gravity  and  persons.  Burton. 

Syn.  —  See  Decency. 

JN-DEED',  a(Z.  [in  and.  deed.}  In  reality ;  in  truth ; 
in  fact ;  really  ;  truly. 

Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.  John  i.  47. 
i3Eg=  It  is  often  used  interjectionally.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a  slight  assertion  or  recapitulation  in  a 
sense  hardly  perceptible  or  explicable;  as,  "  I  said  I 
thought  it  was  confederacy  between  the  juggler  and 
the  two  servants  ;  though,  indeed,  I  had  no  reason  so 
to  tliinic,"  Bacon.  It  is  used  to  note  concession  in 
comparisons  ;  as,  "  Silips,  not  so  great  of  bulk,  indeed, 
but  of  a  more  nimble  motion."  Baeon. 

Syn.  —  Indeed  is  sometimes  used  as  nearly  synony- 
mous with  nay  ;  as,  "  I  think,  indeed,  1  am  sure,  it  is 
so  "  ;  or,  "  1  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  it  is  so."  In  this 
case,  nay  is  the  stronger  term.  In  old  English,  yea 
had  nearly  the  same  sense  ;  as,  "  Yea,  I  judge  not  my 
own  self."  1  Cor.  iv.  3.  "  A  good  man  always  profits 
liy  his  endeavor  ;  yea,  when  he  is  absent ;  nay,  when 
he  is  dead,  by  his  example  and  memory."  B.  Jonson. 

IN-D^-FAT-I-GA-BIL'I-TY,  re.  The  state  of  being 
indefatigable,  or  incapable  of  being  wearied; 
perseverance ;  indefatigableness.  Perry. 

IN-DE-rAT'J-GA-BLE,  a.  [L.  indefatigahilis  ;  in, 
priv.,  and  defatigo,  to  weary  ;  It.  infatigabile  ; 
Sp.  in.fatigable.']  Unwearied ;  not  tired ;  not 
capable  of  being  exhausted;  that  cannot  be 
wearied ;  unwearied ;  unceasing  ;  persevering. 

The  ambitious  person  must  rise  early,  and  Bit  up  late,  and 
w/ai 


IN-D(;-rEN'S!-BLY,  ad. 
ner ;  without  defence. 


gursue  his  design  v/ith  a  constant,  in' 
e  must  be  infinitely  patient  and  servile. 


itigable  attendance; 
South. 


IN-DE-FAT'1-GA-BLE-NESS,  11.  Unweariedness ; 
indefatigability.  Parnell. 

IN-Dp-FAT^I-GA-BLY,  ad.  Without  weariness. 
^^  Indefatigabiy  zealous."  Dryden. 

t  In-D?-PAT-!-GA'TION,  n.  Unweariedness  ;  in- 
defatigability. Gregory. 

lN-D5-FEA-§5-BIL'I-Ty,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  indefeasible.  Smart. 

IN-D^-FEA'^I-BLE  (in-de-^'ze-bl),  a.  [in,  priv., 
and  defeasible.']  Incapable  of  being  defeated, 
undone,  abrogated,  or  made  void.  Addison. 

lN-B5-FEA'§I-BLY,  ad.  In  an  indefeasible  man- 
ner. '  Boswell. 

IN-D^-FEC-TI-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [It.  indefettiUlith ; 
Sp.  indefectibilidad ;  Fr.  indiifectibilitif.]  The 
quality  of  being  indefectible,  or  not  liable  to 
decay  or  defect. 

God's  unity,  eternity,  avA  inde/ectHnlity.  Ban-ow. 

IN-D?-FEC'TI-BLE,  a.  [It.  indefettibile ;  Sp.  ^ 
Fr.  indefectible.]  Not  liable  to  defect  or  decay ; 
unfailing  ;  perfect ;  perennial. 

The  eternal,  indefectible  happiness  of  heaven.         Clarke. 

IN-D{;-PEC'TIVE,  u,.  [It.  indefettivo.]  Not  de- 
fective ;  perfect.  South. 

iN-D^-FfiN-SI-BIL'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  indefensible.  Wright. 

IN-D5-FEN'SI-BLE,  a.  [It.  ind<:fensibiU  ;  Sp.  in- 
defensahle  ;  Fr.  indtfendable.]  That  cannot  be 
defended,  maintained,  or  justified ;  incapable 
of  being  justly  defended ;  censurable ;  faulty. 

Aa  tliey  extend  the  rule  of  consulting  Scripture  to  all  the 
actions  of  common  life,  even  so  far  as  to  the  taking  up  of  a 
straw,  so  it  is  altogether  false  and  indefensible.        Sanderson. 


In  an  indefensible  man- 
Blackstone. 

IN-De-FijN'S{VE,  a.  Having  no  defence  ;  inde- 
fensible. Sir  T.  Herbert. 

lN-DJ5-FI"CieN-CY  (In-de-fish'en-se),  n.  [It.  in- 
dejieienza.]  The  quality  or  the  state  of  not  be- 
ing deficient.  Stackhouse, 

IN-D?-FI"CI?NT  (In-de-fish'ent),  a.  [L.  indefi. 
mens  ;  It.  indeficierde.]  Not  deficient ;  not  fail- 
ing ;  perfect ;  complete.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

IN-Djp-FIN' A-BLE,  a.  [It.  indefinibile ;  Sp.  inde- 
finible ;  Fr.  inddfinissable.]  That  cannot  be  de- 
fined ;  unaccountable  ;  inexplicable.  Todd. 

IN-D?-FiN'A-BLY,o(;.  In  an  indefinable  manner. 

JN-DEF'I-NITE,  a.  [L.  indefinitus  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
definio,  defimtus^  to  define ;  It.  indefinito ;  Sp. 
indefinido;  Fr.  indefini.] 

1.  Not  definite;  not  determined;  not  defi- 
nitely settled;  indeterminate.  "Her  advance- 
ment was  left  indefnite."  Baeon. 

2.  Having  no  assigned  or  certain  limits. 
Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinitei  though  it  is 

not  boundless  in  itself,  it  may  be  so  to  human  comprehen- 
Bion.  Spectator. 

3.  {Bot.)  Noting  parts  of  a  flower  too  numer- 
ous to  be  readily  counted,  or  more  than  twelve, 
especially  when  the  number  is  inconstant.  Gray. 

IN-DEP'l-NITE-LY,  ad.   In  an  indefinite  manner. 


IN-DEF'I-NJTE-NESS,  re. 
ity  of  being  indefinite. 

1 1N-D?-FIN'1-TUDE,  n. 
or  number. 


The  state  or  the  qual- 
Bp.  Hall. 

An  indefinite  quantity 
Hale. 


IN-D5-HIS'C¥NCE,  re.  [See  Indehisoent.]  {Bot.) 
The  property  of  not  being  dehiscent.        Craig. 

IN-D?-HIS'C5NT,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  dohisco, 
dehiscens,  to  split  open  ;  It.  indeiscetite.]  (Bot.S 
Noting  peri  carps  which  continue  perfectly  closed 
after  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  not  splitting  open.Lindley. 

IN-D5-LECT'A-BLB,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  delectable.] 
Not  delectable  ;  unpleasant ;  disagreeable ;  un- 
amiable.  Ed.  Rev. 

IN-D^-LIB'jpE-ATE,  B.     [It.  iTideliberato ;  Sp.  ire- 
deliberado ;  Fr.  indelibh-e.']  Not  deliberate  ;  un- 
nrpmorfitsitofl  •  ciilrlDT,    "TYie  indeliberate  doxa- 
Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 


premeditated;  sudden, 
missions  of  many  sins." 


IN-D^-L!B'5R-AT-fD,  u. 
deliberated. 


Unpremeditated;  un- 
Brawihall. 


IN-DEL-I-BlL'I-TY,  re.  [Fr.  indiUbiliti.]  The 
quality  of  being  indelible.  Bp.  Horsley. 

II  IN-DEL'I-BLE  [in-del'e-bl,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  Wr.  ;  In-de'le-bl,  P.],  a.  [L.  indelebilis  ;  in, 
priv.,  and  delehilis,  deleble ;  deleo,  to  blot  out ; 
It.  indelebile ;  Sp.  indeleble ;  Fr.  indelebile.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  efiaced  or  blotted  out ;  not 
to  be  cancelled;  ineffaceable;  ingrained;  per- 
manent; as,  "  Indelible  irik." 

To  what  purpose  is  this  indelible  image  or  idea  of  God  in 
us,  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  God  existent  in  the  world? 

Henry  More. 

2.  Not  to  be  annulled  or  abrogated,     [r.] 

They  are  endued  with  indelible  power  from  above  to  feed, 
to  govern  this  household.  Sprat. 

flS-  "  This  word,"  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  should  bo 
written  indeleble  ;  "  and  this  orthography  would  evi- 
dently be  in  accordance  with  the  etymology  of  the 
word  ;  yet  Dr.  Johnson,  and  all  the  other  principal 
English  lexicographers,  spell  it  indelible  ;  and  this  or- 
thograpliy  is  established  by  common  usage. 


The  quality  of  being 
Ash. 


II  IN-DEL'I-BLE-NESS,  re. 
indelible ;  indelibility. 

II  IN-DEL'J-BLY,  ad.     In  an  indelible  manner. 

IN-DEL'I-CA-CY,  re.  [in,  priv.,  and  deliracy.] 
The  quality  of  being  indelicate;  want  of  deli- 
cacy; indecency;  indecorum;  coarseness; 
grossness ;  vulgarity.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Indecent. 

IN-DEL'!-CATE,  a.  [Fr.  indelicat.]  Wanting  del- 
icacy or  decency ;  offensive  to  good  manners  or 
propriety ;  indecent ;  indecorous  ;  unbecoming ; 
coarse ;  gross ;  broad  ;  vulgar. 

Their  luxury  was  inelegant,  their  pleasures  indelicate. 

Warton. 

Syn. —  See  Broad,  Coarse. 


IN-DEL'I-CATE-LY,  ad. 
ner  ;  indecently. 


In  an  indelicate  man- 
Smart. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  1,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  PAR,  fAst,  PALL;    n£lR,  HER; 
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JN-DEM-Nf-F|-CA'TIpN,  n.  [It.  indennizzazione ; 
Sp.  indemnizacion  ;  Ft.  inaemnisation,'] 

1.  The  act  of  indemnifying ;  compensation 
for  loss  or  injury;  reimbursement. 

Indemnification  for  their  voluntary  poverty.         Warton. 

2.  Security  against  loss  or  penalty.    Johnsoti. 
Syn.  —  See  Compensation. 

IN-DEM'NI-FY,  v.  a.  [Low  L.  indemnijlco,  from 
L.  mdemm's,  harmless  (?■«,  priv.,  and  damnum^ 
injury),  andfacioy  to  make  ;  —  Sp.  indemiiizar ; 
Fr.  indemniser.]  [?".  indemnified;  p;?. indem- 
nifying, INDEMNIFIED.] 

1.  To  secure  against  damage,  loss,  injury,  or 
penalty;  to  save  harmless. 

Insurance  is  a  contract  wliercby,  fur  a  stipulated  consider- 
ation, one  party  undertakes  to  tndeiunif!/  the  other  against 
certain  risks.  Willard  FlaUips. 

2.  To  compensate  for  loss  or  injury;  to  re- 
imburse ;  to  remunerate.  Watts. 

IN-DEM'NI-TY,  n.  [L.  indemnitas ;  It.  indenni- 
tci;  S]).mdemnidad;  Ft.  indemnite.'] 

1.  Security  or  exemption  from  damage,  loss, 
injury,  or  punishment. 

I  will  use  all  means,  in  the  ways  of  amnesty  and  indemni- 
ty, wMch  may  most  fully  remove  all  fears,  and  bury  all  jeal- 
ousies in  forgctfulneas.  -ffinff  Charles. 

2.  Compensation  for  loss  sustained;  remu- 
neration ;  indemnification  ;  reimbursement. 

It  is  a  rule  established  in  all  just  covcrnments,  that,  when 
private  property  is  required  for  pubuc  use,  mdcmmti/ Bhall  be 
^ven  by  the  public  to  the  owner.  liouvier. 

4J^  "Sometimes  it  signifies  diminution.  A  tenant 
who  has  been  interrupted  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
lease,  may  require  an  indemnity  from  the  lessor,  that 
is,  a  reduction  of  his  rent."    Bouoier. 

Act  of  indemnity^  (Eng.  Law.)  an  act  passed  for  the 
relief  of  those  persons  who  have  neglected  to  take 
certain  necessary  oaths,  or  to  perform  other  acts  re- 
quired to  qualify  them  for  their  offices  and  employ- 
ments. Brande. 
IN-D^-MON-STKA-BiL'l-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being 
indemonstrable';  indemotistrableness.  Quincey, 

IN-D^-MON'STRA-BLE,  a.  [L.  indemonstrahilis  ; 
It.  indimostral)ile.]  That  cannot  be  demon- 
strated; undemonstrable.  Sandys. 

IN-D^-MON'STRA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  indemonstrable.  Ash. 

IN-DEN-I-ZA'TIOX,  n.  Act  of  making  free,  or 
the  patent  by  which  one  is  naturalized.  BuUokar. 

JN-DEN'I2E,  V.  a.  To  make  free;  to  naturalize. 
—  See  Endenize.  Bullokar. 

IN-DEN'I-ZEN  (in-den'e-zn),  v.  a.  To  make  free; 
to  naturalize ;  to  endenizen.  Overbury. 

JN-DENT',  V.  a.  [L.  m,  in,  and  dens,  dentis  (Gr. 
&bobg,  dhovTOi)^  a  tooth;  It.  imlentare.']  [^.  in- 
dented ;  pp.  INDENTING,  INDENTED.] 

1.  To  mark  with  inequalities,  like  a  row  of 
teeth ;  to  cut  in  and  out ;  to  make  to  wave  or 
undulate;  to  notch  ;  to  jag.  Shak. 

2.  To  bind  by  contract  or  indenture  ;  —  so 
applied  from  the  indented  paper  on  which  a 
contract  is  sometimes  written.  Burrill. 

IN-DENT',  V.  It.     1.  To  run  in  and  out. 

Then  shalt  thou  sec  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch  [the  hare]. 
Turn  and  return,  indenting  witli  the  way.  Shak. 

2.  To  have  indentations  or  inequalities  like 
a  row  of  teeth  ;  to  be  notched  or  jagged. 

3.  fTo  contract;  to  bargain. 

I  do  indent;  you  shall  return  the  money.  ShaJc. 

JN-DENT',  n.  1.  Inequality;  incisure;  notch; 
jag;  indentation.  Shak. 

Want  shall  not  wind  with  auch  a  deep  indent.  Sfiak. 

2.  A  stamp  ;  an  impression.         Phil.  Trans. 

3.  {ATTierican  Law?)  An  indented  certificate 
for  the  principal  or  the  interest  of  the  piiblic 
debt ;  —  issued  by  the  United  States  government 
at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  Burrill. 

IN-DeN-TA'TION,  n.     1.  The  act  of  indenting. 
2.  A  waving  in  any  figure  ;  a  notch;  an  in- 
cisure ;  a  cut ;  a  jag.  Woodward. 

IN-DENT'?D,  p.  a.  1.  Cut  like  a  saw  ;  marked 
with  inequalities  like  a  row  of  teeth ;  running 
in  and  out ;  notched  ;  jagged. 

Trent,  who,  like  some  earth-bom  giantwspreads 

His  thirty  arras  along  the  indented  meads.  Milton. 

2.  Stipulated,  or  bound,  by  indenture. 
JN-DENT'JgD-LY,  ad.    With  indentation.      Scott. 
IN-DENT'ING,  n.     Indentation  ;  impression. 


t  jN-DENT'MpNT,  n.     An  indenture.      Bp.  Hall. 

|N-DENT'yRE  (in-dent'yyO»'**  {Law.)  An  instru- 
ment of  writing  containiug  a  conveyance  or  con- 
tract between  tAvo  or  more  persons;  —  usually 
indented  or  cut  unevenly,  or  in  and  out,  on  the 
top  or  the  side.  Bouvier. 

4^=  Formerly  it  was  common  to  make  two  in- 
struments exactly  alike,  and  it  was  iJien  usual  to 
write  both  on  the  same  parchment,  with  some  words 
or  letters  written  between  them,  through  which  the 
parchment  was  cut,  either  in  a  straight  or  an  indented 
line,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  one  half  of  the  word 
on  one  part,  and  half  on  the  other.     Bouvicr, 

JN-DENT'URE,  v.  a.     1.  To  indent.  Woty. 

2.  To  bind  by  indentures. 

IN-DENT'URE, ?;.  n.  To  run  in  and  out;  to  form 
indentations  ;  to  indent.  Keywood. 

IN-D^l-PEN'D^NCE,  n.  [L.  m,  priv.,  and  de- 
pendeo,  dependenSy  to  depend  upon  ;  It.  inde- 
pendenza ;  iip.independe?icia ;  Fr.  indi-pcndance."] 

1.  The  state  of  being  independent ;  exemption 
from  reliance  or  control ;  a  state  over  which  no 
one  has  power,  control,  or  authority  ;  freedom. 

Independence  may  be  divided  into  political  and  natural 
independence.  By  the  former  it  is  to  be  understood  that  we 
have  contracted  no  tie  except  those  which  flow  from  the  three 

f;reat  natural  rights  of  safety,  liberty,  and  property.  The 
atter  consists  in  the  power  of  being  able  to  enjoy  a  perma- 
nent well-being,  whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  those 
from  whom  we  call  ourselves  independent.  liouvier. 

2.  t  The  principles  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tion called  Independents  ;  Congregationalism. 

Pagitt. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  act  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  American  Colonies,  July  4,  1776,  by 
which  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain. 

!n-DJP-PEN'D]5N-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  inde- 
pendent ;  independence.  Addison. 

IN-D^-PEN'D^-NT,  a.  [It.  independente  ;  Sp.  in- 
dependiente ;  Fr.  independant.'] 

1.  Not  dependent ;  having  power  to  act  free 
from  the  control,  or  without  the  assistance,  of 
others  ;  not  supported  by  any  other  ;  not  rely- 
ing on  another;  not  controlled;  —  commonly 
used  with  of^  but  sometimes  with  on  ot  from. 

God's  making  the  world  irrefragably  proves  that  he  gov- 
erns it  too,  or  tliat  a  being  of  dependent  nature  remains,  nev- 
ertheless, independent  upon  him  in  that  respect.  South. 

2.  Not  relating  to  any  thing  else,  as  to  a  su- 
perior cause  or  power  ;  irrespective. 

Our  understanding,  which  is  an  incorporeal  substance, 
independent  from  matter.  Bentley. 

3.  (JMath.)  Applied  to  a  quantity  which  does 
not  depend  upon  another  for  its  value.    Davies. 

IN-D^l-PEN'DJENT,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  holds 
that  every  congregation  is  a  complete  church, 
subject  to  no  superior  authority;  a  Congrcga- 
tionalist.  Sanderson. 

iN-Dp-PEN'DJpNT-LY,  ad.  In  an  independent 
manner  ;  without  control.  Dryden. 

IN-DEP'R^-CA-BLE,  a.  [L,  indeprecabilis.']  That 
cannot  be  entreated.  Cockeram. 

IN-DEP-R^-HEN'Sr-BLE,  a.  [L.  indeprehensiU- 
lis.'\     That  cannot  be  found  out.      Bp.  Morton. 

IN-D^-PRIVA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  deprived 
or  taken  away.  Harris. 

iN-D^l-SCRIB'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  indescrivihile  ;  Sp. 
indescrihible  ;  Fr.  indescriptible.']  That  cannot 
be  described.  Todd. 

IN-D^-SCRIP'TIVE,  a.  Not  descriptive,  or  not 
containing  just  description.  Craig. 

IN-D5-§ERT',  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  desert.']  Want  of 
merit ;  ill-desert.  Phillips. 

IN-d£s'J-NENT,  ti.     Incessant,     [b.]         Baxter. 

IN-DES'J-NENT-LY,  ad.  ^yithout  cessation.  Ray. 

IN-D^-^IR'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  desirable."] 
Undesirable,     [r.]  Month.  Anth. 

IN-D^-STRUC-TI-BIL'T-TY,  n.  [Sp.  indestructi- 
bilidad  ;  Fr.  indestructiSilitd.']  The  quality  of 
being  indestructible.  Sir  H.  Davy. 

IN-pg-STRUC'TI-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  S;  Fr.  indestruc- 
tible.]    That  cannot  be  destroyed.  Boyle. 

IN-De-STRtJC'TJ-BLY,  ad.  In  an  indestructible 
manner.  "  N.  A.  Rev. 

IN-D^-TER'MI-NA-BLE,  «.    [L.  in  deter  minabilts ; 


It.  indeterminabile  ;  Sp. indeterminable;  Fr.iii^ 
determinable.]  Not  determinable  ;  not  deter- 
mined, fixed,  defined,  or  settled.  Browne. 

IN-D^-TER'MI-NA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  indetermina- 
ble manner.  *  Dr.  Allen. 

IN-D^l-TER'MI-NATE,  a.  [L.  indeterminatus ; 
it.  indeterminato ;  Sp.  indeterminado  ;  Fr.  in- 
detertnin^.] 

1.  Unfixed;  not  defined;  indefinite.  "An.  in- 
detertninate  number  of  successions."     Newton. 

2.  {Algebra.)  Admitting  of  an  infinite  number 
of  solutions  or  values. 

Indeterminate  analysis,  (Math.)  a  branch  of  analysis 
which  has  for  its  object  the  solution  of  indeterminate 
problems.  Davies.  —  Indeterminate  coefficients,  (Matlt.) 
a  method  of  analysis  invented  by  Descartes,  in  which 
the  coefficients  are  each  equal  to  zero.  Brande. —  In- 
determinate equations,  equations  containing  a  greater 
number  of  unknown  quantities  than  there  are  given 
equations,  —  Indeterminate  inflorescence,  (Bot.)  that  in 
which  the  tlowers  all  arise  from  axillary  buds;  — 
same  as  indefinite.  Gray.  —  Indeterminate  problem,  a 
problem  in  which  there  are  fewer  imposed  conditions 
than  there  are  unknown  or  required  parts  ;  a  problem 
which  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions. — 
Indeterminate  quantity,  (Math.)  a  quantity  that  admits 
of  an  infinite  number  of  values.  Davies. 

iN-D?-TER'M|-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  indetermi- 
nate manner ;  indefinitely.  Hale. 

iN-D?-TER'MI-NATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing indeterminate.  Perry. 

IN-D^-TER-MI-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  indetermina- 
zione  ;  Sp.  indeter7ninacion ;  Fr.  indetermina- 
tion.]  Want  of  determination;  want  of  fixed 
or  stated  direction.  Bramhall. 

IN-D^-TER'MINED  (-mind),  a.  Unsettled;  un- 
fixed; undetermined.  Locke, 

tlN-D^-VIR'^l-NATE,  a.  Not  deprived  of  vir- 
ginity. Chapman. 

IN-D^-VOTE',  a.  [Fr.  indivot.]  Little  affected 
or  devoted ;  indifferent.  Bentley. 

IN-D^-VOT'^D,  a.     Undevoted.    Ld.  Clarendon. 

iN-D?-V6'TION,  n.  [L.  indcvotio.]  Want  of 
devotion;  irreligion  ;  impiety.  Hamjnond. 

iN-D5-V0UT',  a.  [L.  indevotus;  It.  5,  Sp.  inde- 
voto;  Ft.  i?id(ivot.]  Not  devout;  undevout.  "A 
careless,  indevout  spirit."  Bp.  Taylor. 

iN-D?-VOUT'LY,  ad.  In  an  indevout  manner  ; 
without  devotion  ;  undevoutly.  Todd. 

IN'DEX,  n. ;  pi.  Yn'd£x-E9  or  1n'dt-ce§.  {Indices 
is  used  for  exponents  of  quantities.)     [L.] 

1.  A  directing  point  or  pointer ;  a  hand  that 
points  to  any  thing;  a  director;  indication:  — 
in  printing,  the  sign  [.^=*  ]  used  to  direct  special 
attention  to  any  particular  passage. 

They  have  no  more  inward  self-consciousness  of  what 
they  do  or  suffer  than  the  index  of  a  watch  of  flic  hour  it 
points  to.  Bentley. 

2.  An  alphabetical  table,  at  the  end  of  a  book, 
of  the  principal  subjects,  or  of  the  words  em- 
ployed in  it,  with  references  to  the  pages  where 
they  may  be  found. 

j6^  The  index  was  formerly  prefixed  to  a  book,  as 
is  shown  in  the  first  citation  from  Shakspeare  below  ; 
hence  it  was  used  generally  for  prelude,  or  any  thing 
preparatory. 

Indexes . .  . 
To  their  subsequent  volumes.  Shak. 

All,  me!  what  act. 
That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index.         Shak. 

3.  (Anat.)  The  fore-finger.  Hoblyn. 

4.  [pi.  INDICES.]  {Arith.  &  Algebra.)  A  term 
used  m  the  same  sense  as  exponent,  to  indicate 
the  power  or  root  of  a  quantity. 

Index  of  a  logarithm,  the  characteristic  or  integral 
part  of  it,  which,  in  common  logarithms,  is  one  less 
than  the  number  of  integral  figures  in  the  correspond- 
ing number.  Brande. ^ Index  of  refraction,  (Opt.)  the 
number  which  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refraction.    Thus  the  index 

of  refraction  from  air  into  water  is  about  ^,  and  from 
water  into  air  about  ^.    Lardner. 

IN'DEX,  V.  a.  To  place  in  an  index  or  table,  as 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  a  book.  Talfourd. 

iN'DEX-:gR,  n.  One  who  makes  an  index.  Ogilvie. 

IJ^'DEX  EX'PUR-G^-TO  ' Rl-trS,  \lj.,anexpur~ 
gaiory  index.]  {Eccl.)  A  list  or  catalogue,  an- 
nually published  at  Rome,  of  books  which  the 
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INDEX-HAND 

church  of  Rome  prohibits  the  faithful  from  read- 
ing, or  condemns  as  heretical.  Brands. 

In'DEX-HAND,  n.    A  hand  that  points  to  some- 
thing ;  the  pointer  of  a  watch,  clock,  &c.  Pope. 


!N-DEX'!-CAL,  ( 
index. 


Relating  to,  or  resembling,  an 
Smart. 


IN-DEX'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  in- 
dex. Sioift. 

IN'd£X-ING,  p.  a.  Furnishing  with  an  index, 
or  table  of  references.  Wright. 

IN-D?X-TER'I-TY,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  dexterity.'] 
"Want  of  dexterity  ;  awkwardness.  Harvey. 

JN-DI'A-DEM,  V.  a.     To  place  or  set  in  a  diadem. 


Whereto  shall  that  be  likened?  to  what  gem 
Indiademed'i 


Southey. 


IN'DIA-MAN,  n.  {Naut.)  A  large  ship  engaged  in 
the  India  trade.  Ency. 

IN'DIA-MAT'TING  (jn'j?-),  re.  Mats  made  in  the 
East  from  the  Papyrus  corymbosus.  Simmonds. 

InD'IAN  (ind'ysn)  [in'dy^n,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ;  in'- 
de-jn,  in'je-jn,  or  in'dyiin,  W. ;  In'de-iin,  Wr.], 
a.  Belonging  to  India  :  —  belonging  to  the 
American  aborigines. 

itND'IAN  (ind'ysin),  n.  An  aboriginal  American  : 
—  a  native  of  India  or  of  the  West  Indies. 


Lo,  the  poor7jirfiaji[  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind. 


Pope. 


IND'IAN-AR'ROW-ROOT  (ind'yjn-),  n.  Arrow- 
root. —  See  Aerow-koot.  Miller. 

IND'IAN-BER'RY",  «.  A  berry  having  an  intoxi- 
cating quality  ;   Cocculus  Indicus.  Booth. 

InD'IAN_c6RN,  re.  The  American  plant  Zea 
mays,  and  its  fruit ;  maize.  Gray. 

IND'IAN-CRESS,  re.  (Bot.)  The  English  name  of 
the  genus  of  plants  called  Tropmolum.  Loudon. 

IN-DIAN-EER',  re.  A  large  English  ship  engaged 
in  the  India  trade,  or  in  the  trade  between  India 
and  China  ;  an  Indiaman.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

IND'IAN-PIG,  re.  The  name  of  the  species  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Opuntia  ;  banian.  Eng.  Cyc. 

IND'IAN-FILE,  re.  The  manner  in  which  the 
American  Indians  traverse  the  woods  or  proceed 
to  battle  ;  single  file.  .  Bartleit. 

IND'IAN— INK,  re.  A  black  pigment  made  from 
lampblack,  thickened  with  gelatine  or  isinglass, 
and  scented  with  musk  or  camphor  ;  —  brought 
from  tlie  East,  and  chiefly  from  China.         lire. 

IND'IAN-Ite,  re.  (Mire.)  A  variety  of  anorthite 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  iron.     [India.]  Dana. 

IND'IAN-OAK,  ft.  (-Bo*.)  A  timber-tree  of  im- 
mense size,  and  great  durability,  found  in  Java 
and  Ceylon,  Malabar,  Coromandel,  &c.,  and 
especially  in  the  Birman  empire  ;  the  teak-tree  ; 
Tectona  grandis  ;  —  used  in  ship-building. 

Lovdon. 

IND'IAN-POKE,  re.  {Bot.)  The  American  white 
hellebore  ;   Veratrum  viride.  Gray. 

IND'IAN— RED,  re.  A  species  of  ochre ;  red- 
ochre. 

1$^  The  pigment  now  usually  sold  under  this 
name  is  the  red  hmmatite,  or  peroxide  of  iron.  The 
Indian-red  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf  is  of  a  dark- 
er hue  and  sparkling  lustre.    Fairholt. 

InD'IAN-RUB'B^R,  n.  India-rubber.  McCulloch. 
IND'IAN-sdM'MfR,  re.     See  SuMMEB. 

InD'IAN-TUR'NIP,  re.  (Bot.)  A  name  applied  to 
plants  of  the  genns' ArisceTna,  especially  to  AtH- 
scema  triphyllum,  or  Arum  triphyllum  of  Lin- 
nseus,  the  root  of  which  is  wrinkled,  farina- 
ceous, and  on  being  tasted  affects  the  tongue 
with  a  pungency  as  if  pricked  by  needles.   Gi-ay. 

IND'IAN- YEL'LOW,  n.  A  pigment  used  in  paint- 
ing.' Weak. 

IN'DIA-RCB'B^R  (in'ja-rub'ber),  n.  A  resinous 
substance ;  caoutchoui: ;  gum-elastic  ;  Indian- 
rubber.  —  See  Caoutchouc.  Keene. 

IN'Df-CANT,  a,  [L.  indico,  indicans,  to  indicate ; 
It.  iS[  Sp.  indica'ivte.']  Showing;  indicating; 
pointing  out  a  remedy.  Dunglison. 
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IN'DI-CANT,  ii.  {Med.)  Any  thing  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  disease,  or  in  what  precedes  or  ac- 
companies it,  points  out  a  remedy.    Dunglison. 

IN'DI-CATE,  V.  a.  [h.  indico ^  indieatus;  in^  in, 
and  dico^  to  say,  to  show  ;  It.  indicare  ;  Sp.  in- 
dicar ;  Fr.  iiidlquer.']  \i.  indicated  ;  pp.  indi- 
cating, INDICATED.] 

1.  To  show ;  to  point  out ;  to  mark  ;  to  denote. 
Mentioned  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  indicate  some  con- 
nection between  them.  Malone. 

2.  (Med.)  To  point  as  a  remedy  ;  to  manifest 
by  symptoms  the  treatment  requisite  for  the  al- 
leviation or  the  cure  of  a  disease.  Burke. 

IN-DT-CA'TION,  n.  {Ij.  indicafio  ;  It.  indicazione ; 
Sp.  indicacion  ;  Fr.  indication.^ 

1.  The  act  of  indicating  or  pointing  out. 

2.  That  which  indicates  ;  a  mark  ;  a  token  ; 
a  sign  ;  a  note  ;  a  symptom. 

We  think  that  our  successes  are  a  plain  indication  of  the 
divine  favor  towards  us.  Atterbury, 

3.  Discovery  made  ;  information.       Bentley. 

4.  Explanation  ;  display,     [r.]  Bacon. 

5.  {Med.)  The  manifestation  made  by  a  dis- 
ease of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  its  allevia- 
tion or  removal.  '  Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Mark. 

m-DIC'A-TIVE  [in-dik'3-tiv,  S.  W.  P.  J,  E.  F. 
Ja.  Wr.  Wb.;  in'de-ka-tiv  or  in-dik'fi-tiv,  Sm. ; 
in-dik'?-tiv  or  in'de-ka'tiv,  K.'],  a.  [L.  indicati- 
vus\  It.  §  Sp.  indicativo;  Fr.  indicatif.'\ 

1.  Showing ;  informing ;  pointing  out. 

Ridicule,  with  ever-pointing  hand, 

Conscious  of  every  gliift,  of  every  ehift 

Indicative,  his  inmost  plot  betrays.  Skenstone. 

2.  {Grammar.)  A  term  applied  to  a  mood  of 
a  verb,  expressing  affirmation  or  a  simple  or  un- 
conditional judgment,  or  used  to  ask  a  question. 

The  indicative  mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which  is  used 
in  independent  and  absolute  assertions.  Andrews. 

IN-DIC'A-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  indicative  manner. 

IN'Df-CA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
indicates,  shows,  or  points  out. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  forearm,  which 
points  or  extends  the  forefinger.  Brande. 

3.  (Mech.)  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  the  pressure  of  steam  and  the 
state  of  the  vacuum  throughout  the  stroke  of  a 
steam-engine  ;  a  dynamometer.  Grier. 

4.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  cuckoo  tribe;  —  so  called  from  the  species 
indicating  the  nest  of  bees,  and  guiding  men  to 
them  by  their  motions  and  cries.  Brande. 

IN-DI-CA-TO-RI'N^, 

n.  pi.  {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Scan- 
sores  and  family 
Cuculidm  ;  honey- 
guides.  Gray.  indicator  major. 

IN'DI-CA-TO-RY,  «.  That  indicates ;  manifesting; 
demonstrative ;  indicative.  Donne. 

iJ^-DI-CA'VIT^n.  [lu.,  He  has  shown.']  {Law.)  A 
writ  of  prohibition.  Blackstone. 

tlN'piCE  (in'dis),  /c  [Fr.  indice.']  Signification; 
sign  ;  index,  B.  Jonson. 

IN'DI-CE^,  n. ;  pi.  of  index.  {Arith.  &  Algebra.) 
Exponents  of  quantities. — See  Index. 

IJT-DI" CI~4  (in-dish'e-?),  n. ^?.  [L.]  Discrimi- 
nating marks.  Bztrrows. 

flN-DI^'l-BLE, «.    [Fr.]    Unspeakable.     Evelyn. 

JN-DiC'O-LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  tourmaline  of  a 
blue  color.  —  See  Indigolite.  Dana, 

JN-DICT'  (in-dit'),  I'-  ct-  [L.  indico,  indictus ;  in, 
against,  and  dico,  to  speak ;  Old  Fr.  endicter.'} 
[i.  indicted;  pp.  indicting,  indicted.] 

1.  (Law.)  To  accuse,  or  charge  with  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor,  by  a  bill  of  indictment ;  to  de- 
clare guilty  of  a  penal  offence ;  to  implead.Sw,m7^. 

2.  To  compose  ;  to  write  ;  to  indite.       Todd. 

JN-DICT'A-BLE  (in-dlt'?i-bl),  a.  1.  Liable  to  be 
indicted  ;  that  may  be  indicted.  Blackstone. 

2.  Liable  to  presentment  by  a  grand  jury ;  as, 
"An  indictable  misdemeanor." 

IN-DiCT-EE'  {5n-di-te'),  n.  (Law.)  One  who  is 
indicted ;  —  opposed  to  indictor.  Bouvier. 

IN-DiCT'lglR  (jn-dit'er),  n.    One  who  indicts. 


INDIFFERENTIST 

JN-d!c'TION,  n.  [L.  indictio  ;  It.  indizione ;  Sp. 
indiccion  ;  Fr.  indictio7i.'] 

1.  Declaration  ;  proclamation  ;  announce- 
ment.    ''  Indiction  of  a  war.'*     [r.]  Bacon. 

2.  {Chron.)  A  cycle,  or  period  of  fifteen  years, 
the  origin  of  which  is  involved  in  obscurity ; 
but  it  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  in  place  of  the  Olym- 
piads. Johnson.     Brande. 

JS^  "The  name  and  use  of  the  indictions,  which 
serve  to  ascertain  tlie  chronology  of  the  middle  ages, 
was  derived  from  the  regular  practice  of  tiie  Roman 
tributes.  The  emperor  subscribed  with  his  own  hand, 
and  in  purple  ink,  the  solemn  edict  or  indiction,  which 
wag  fixed  up  in  the  principal  city  of  each  diocese  dur- 
ing two  months  previous  to  the  first  day  of  September. 
And  by  a  very  easy  connection  of  ideas,  the  word  in- 
dlction  was  transferred  to  tlie  measure  of  tribute  which 
it  prescribed,  and  to  the  annual  term  which  it  allowed 
for  payment."    Gibbon. 

IN-DIC'TIVE,  a.  [L.  indictivus.]  Proclaimed; 
declared,     [r.]  Kennet. 

IN-DICT'M^NT  (jn-dlt'ment),  n.  {Law.)  The  act 
of  indicting ;  a  written  accusation  of  a  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  presented  to,  and  preferred  by,  a 
grand  jury,  under  oath,  to  a  court.    Blackstone. 

IN-DICT'OR  (in-dit'brorin-dit-br',  130),  n.  {Law.) 
One  who  indicts  ;  an  indicter.  Bouvier. 

IN-DIF'F^R-ENCE,  n.  [L.  indifferentia ;  in,  priv., 
and  differo,  diffe^'cns,  to  differ  ;  It.  indifferenza ; 
Sp.  irtdiferencia  \  Fr.  indiffh'ence.l 

1.  The  state  of  being  indifferent;  neutrality; 
suspension  ;  equipoise  or  freedom  from  motives 
on  either  side. 

In  matters  of  religion,  he  [the  upright  man]  hath  the  in- 
difference o?  a.  traveller,  whose  great  concernment  is  to  arrive 
at  his  journey's  end;  but  for  the  way  that  leads  thitlier,  be  it 
high  or  low,  all  is  one  to  him,  so  long  as  he  is  but  certain  that 
he  is  in  the  right  way.  Sharp. 

2.  Unconcernedness  ;  want  of  regard;  apathy. 

Indifference f  clad  in  wisdom's  guise, 

All  tbrtitude  of  mind  sunplies; 

For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 

In  those  who  never  pity  felt?  Swift. 

3.  A  state  in  which  no  moral  or  physical  rea- 
son preponderates  ;  a  state  in  which  there  are 
no  qualities  deserving  of  distinction,  or  prefer- 
ence, or  choice;  impartiality. 

The  choice  is  left  to  our  discretion,  except  a  principal 
bond  of  some  higher  duty  remove  the  indifference  that  such 
things  have  in  themselves.  Hooker. 

Syn. —  Indifference  expresses  a  state  of  mind  not 
actually  moved  by  any  passion  or  feeling  ;  insensibili- 
ty, a  state  of  mind  incapable  of  any  feeling  ;  apathy, 
a  state  destitute  of  feeling,  and  more  permanent  than 
insensibility.  A  person  may  have  indifference  to  cer- 
tain subjects,  and  yet  not  Iiave  an  insensibility  to  all 
things.  Indifference  with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 
multitude;  Mewfra^ity  in  relation  to  a  disputed  ques- 
tion, or  to  the  contests  of  parties  ;  negligence  in  rela- 
tion to  duty  or  to  business. 

IN-DIE'ESR-^N-CY,  n.  Indifference,  [r.]    Locke. 

IN-DIF'F^R-ENT,  a.  [L.  indifferens  ;  It.  indiffe- 
rente ;  Sp.  indifei'ente ;  I^r.  indifferent.] 

1.  Having  no  choice  or  preference  ;  not  de- 
termined to  either  side ;  neutral ;  apathetic. 

Being  indifferent,^^  should  receive  and  embrace  opiniona 
according  as  evidence  gives  the  attestation  of  truth.      Locke. 

2.  Unconcerned;  not  interested ;  regardless; 
inattentive  ;  heedless  ;  unmindful. 

How  indifferent  soever  man  maj'  be  to  eternal  happiness, 
yet  surely  to  eternal  misery  none  can  be  indifferent.   Mogers. 

3.  Impartial;  disinterested;  unbiassed. 

Metcalfe  was  partial  to  none,  but  indifferent  to  all;  a  mas- 
ter for  the  whole,  and  a  father  for  every  one.  Ascliam. 

4.  Having  no  qualities  to  determine  a  prefer- 
ence over  other  things  ;  equal. 

The  nature  of  things  indifferent  is  neither  to  be  command- 
ed nor  forbidden,  but  left  free  and  arbitrary.  Hooker. 

5.  Passable  ;  tolerable  ;  middling  ;  not  good, 
nor  very  bad ;.  ordinary.  *'  Indifferent  writing." 
Dryden.     "  Indifferent  paper."  Addison. 

JS^  In  this  sense  it  is  used  adverbially  by  some  of 
OUT  older  authors. 

I  am  myself  indifferent  honest.  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Ordinary. 

IN-DiF'F:5;R-]pNT-i^M,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
different; want  of  zeal;  indifference. 

The  depreciation  of  Christianity  by  indifferentism  is  a 
more  insidious  and  a  less  curable  evil  than  inndelity  itself. 

Whately, 

J8®=*  Sometimes  used  for  identism,  the  philosophy 
of  Schelling.  —  See  Identism. 

IN-DIF'F.^.R-5NT-iST,  n.  One  who  is  indifferent 
or  neutral.  BrU.  Crit. 
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INDISCUSSED 


.  JN-DiF'F^R-^NT-LY,  ad.  In  an  indifferent  man- 
ner ;  without  distinction  or  preference  ;  equally  : 
—  unconcernedly  ;  without  wish  or  aversion  :  — 
passably ;  tolerably. 

iN'Df-^fiNCE,  n.  [L.  indigentia  ;  It.  indigenza  ; 
Sp.  mdigencia  \  Fr.  indigence^  The  state  of 
being  indigent ;  want ;  penury  ;  poverty  ;  need ; 
destitution  ;  necessity  ;  privation. 

It  is  the  care  of  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  to  conceal 
their  indigence  from  the  rest.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Poverty. 

!n'DI-^EN-CY,w.  "Want;  indigence,  [k.]  Bentley, 

Jn'DI-^ENE,  n,  [L.  indigena;  indUj  old  form  of 
iriy  and  gigno,  genitus,  to  beget.]  A  native  or 
indigenous  animal  or  plant.  Evelyn. 

IN-DI^^'^-NOUS  (jn-dij'e-nus),  ff.  [Jj.  ijidigenus  ; 
It.  indige^io  \  S^.  indigena ;  Fx.  indigime.j  Na- 
tive to  a  country  ;  originally  produced  or  born 
in  a  place  or  region  ;  —  opposed  to  exotic. 

Negroea  ...  are  not  indigeiiovs  to  America.  Browne. 

iN'Dl-|?ENT,  a.  [L.  indigens;  It.  5,  Sp.indigente; 
Fr.  indigent.'] 

1.  Being  in  want  or  poverty;  destitute;  poor; 
needy  ;  necessitous  ;  scanty. 

Cliarity  consists  in  relieving  the  indigent.  Addison. 

2.  t Wanting;  deprived; — followed  by  of. 
"Indigent  q/ moisture."  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Bare. 
flN-DI-^EST',  a.  Not  digested ;  indigested.  Shak, 

IN-DI-^EST'^D,  a.     [L.  indigestus.'] 

1.  Not  digested;  not  concocted;  undigested. 

Dreams  are  bred 
From  riBing  fumes  of  indigested  food.  Dryden.^ 

2.  Lying  in  a  mass  or  lump  ;  not  sorted,  ar- 
ranged, or  methodized.  "This  mass,  or  indi- 
gested matter,  or  chaos."  Raleigh. 

Such  indigested  ruin,  bleak  and  bare, 

How  desert  now  it  stands,  exposed  in  airl        Dnjden. 

3.  Not  well  considered  ;  crude. 

In  hot  reformations,  in  what  men,  more  zealous  than  con- 
siderate, call  making  clear  work,  the  whole  is  generally  crude, 
harsh,  and  indigested.  Burke. 


4.  Not  brought  to  suppuration. 

His  wound  was  indigested  and  inflamed. 


Wiseman. 


In-DI-^EST'5D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
digested. Burnet. 

IN-DI-g^EST-I-BIL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
indigestible  ;  indigestibleness.  Athenceum. 

IN-DJ-^EST'I-BLE,  rt.  [L.  indigestihilis  ;  It.  in- 
digestibile ;  Sp.  indigestible.'] 

1,  That  cannot  be  digested,  or  that  cannot  be 
easily  digested ;  not  convertible  to  nutriment. 
"Eggs  .  .  .  are  most  indigestible.*''      Arbutknot. 

2.  That  cannot  be  received  or  endured. 
**  Such  a  torrent  of  indigestible  similes."  Warton. 

iN-DI-(?EST'l-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
indigestible  ;  indigestibility.  Ash. 

iN-DI-(^EST'ION  (in-de-jest'yun).  «•  [L.  indiges- 
tio ;  It.  indigestione ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  indigestion.] 
"Want  of  power  to  digest  food  ;  want  of  digest- 
ion ;  a  morbid  weakness  of  the  stomach  ;  dys- 
pepsy;  dyspepsia.  Bp.  Hall, 

JN-DI(?'I-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  indigito,  indigitatus.] 
To  point  out  with  the  fingers  ;  to  indicate  ;  to 
show.  Browne, 

JN-Di^-I-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pointing  out  or 
showing  with  the  finger ;  indication.      H.  More. 

t  JN-DIGJV' (in-din'),  t*.  [L.indignus.]  Unworthy; 
disgraceful.  Shak. 

JN-DIG'NANCE,    ;  „.    ludignation ;    anger;    re- 
JN-DIG'NAN-CY,  >  sentment.     [r.]  Spmsiyr. 

JN-DXG'NANT,  a.  {L.  indianans.]  Affected  by 
indignation;  feeling  a  disdainful  or  contemptu- 
ous anger  or  resentment. 

FuU  of  fierce  fury  and  indignant  hate.  Spenser. 

IN-DIG'NANT-LY,  ad,    "With  indignation. 

m-DJG-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  indignatio  ;  It._  inde- 
gnazione  ;  Sp.  indignacion  ;  Fr.  indignation.] 

1.  Anger,  mingled  with  contempt  or  disgust ; 
resentment ;  wrath. 

Indignation  always  implies  resentment,  or  a  desire  of  re- 
taliating on  the  injurious  person  so  far  at  least  as  to  make 
him  repent  of  the  wrong  he  hath  committed.  Campbell. 

2.  The  anger  of  a  superior;  displeasure. 


[Eng.   indigo,   and   Gr. 
Ohem.)  Method  of  ascer- 


A  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  flery  indig- 
nation. Hen.  X.  'ZJ. 

3.  The  effect  of  anger  ;  punishment. 

If  Ueavcne  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store, 

Let  them  liurl  down  their  indignation 

On  thee,  thou  troubler  of  the  world.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Displeasure. 

tIN-DiG'NI-py,  V.  a.  To  treat  disdainfully.  Spenser. 

IN-DIG'NJ-TY,  n.  [L.  indignitas  ;  It.  indegnith  ; 
Sp.  indigmdad;  Fr.  indignite.]  Contumely  ; 
contemptuous  injury;  violation  of  right,  accom- 
panied with  insult ;  disrespect ;  dishonor. 

Toul  effeminacy  held  me  yoked 
Her  bond-slave.    O,  indignitgl    O,  blot 
To  honor  and  rehgion  1  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Persons  of  higli  rank  or  station  are  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  indignities  ;  persons  of  every  station 
are  exposed  to  insults, 

t|N-DIGN'LY  (jn-din'le),  ad.  Not  according  to 
desert;  unworthily.  B]?.  Hall. 

IN'Dl-GO,  n.  [L.  indicum,  from  India  ;  It.,  Sp., 
Fr.,  <S|  Ger.  indigo.]  A  drug  yielding  a  beautiful 
blue  dye,  obtained  by  maceration  in  water  of 
certain  leguminous  plants  of  the  genus  Indi- 
gofera.  McCulloch. 

IN'DI-GO^BLUE,  n.     Pure  indigo.  Ure, 

iN'DJ-GO-C6L'ORE0  (-kul'urd),  a.  Having  a 
deep,  dull  blue  color  ;  blue  with  gray.   Hensfow. 

IN'Dl-GO-COP'P^iR,  n.  {Min.)  An  indigo-blue 
mineral  composed  of  sulphur  and  copper ;  —  an- 
other name  for  covelline.  Dana. 

IN'Dr-GO-g^ENE,  7t.  "White  indigo  ;  colorless  in- 
digotine.  Kane, 

IN-DIG'O-LITE,  n.  [Eng.  indigo,^  and  Gr.  Wog, 
a  stone.]     {Min,)    Blue  tourmaline.       Brande. 

IN-DI-GOM'jg-TjpR,  n,  [Eng.  indigo,  and  Gr. 
jxirpou,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  strength  of  indigo.  Ure. 

IN-DI-GOM'P-TRY,    n. 
liirpov,  a  measure.]     (C^ 
taining  the  coloring  power  of  indigo.  Buchanan, 

iN'DI-GO-PLANT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  leguminous  plant 
producing  indigo,  of  the  genus  Indigofera,  the 
most  important  species  of  which  are  the  Indigo 
tinctoria,  or  common  indigo,  cultivated  in  In- 
dia, the  Indigo  anil,  found  in  both  Indies  and 
in  Africa,  the  Indigo  emnilea  of  India,  the  In- 
digo argentea  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  and  the  In- 
digo disperma,  cultivated  in  America.  Eng.  Cyc. 

IN-DI-GOT'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed 
when  indigo  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  consid- 
erably diluted.  Graham. 

IN'Df-GO-TINE,  n.  {Chem.)  Pure  blue  indigo, 
constituting  about  forty-five  per  cent.  of_the  in- 
digo of  commerce.  Regnault. 
j^^  Colorless  indigotine^  called  also  white  or  reduced 
indigo^  differs  from  pure  blue  indigo  by  its  containing 
one  additional  equivalent  of  iiydrogen.  Air  and  all 
other  oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into  blue  indigo. 

Qregory. 

t  IN-DIL'A-TO-RY,  «,.  Not  dilatory  ;  not  slow  ; 
not  delaying.     *  Cornwallis. 

tiN-DiL'I-g^ENCE,  n.  [L.  indiligentia.]  Sloth- 
fulness  ;  carelessness.  B.  Jonson, 

tiN-DIL'J-g^ENT,  a.  [Fr.  indiligent.]  Not  dili- 
gent ;  careless  ;  slothful.  Feltham. 

t  IN-DIL'I-^ENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  delaying  manner ; 
without  diligence.'  Bp.  Hall. 

fiN-DJ-MIN'lSH-A-BLE,  a.     Undiminishable. 

The  indiminishahle  majesty  of  our  highest  court.     Milton. 

IN'DJNE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystallized,  rose-colored 
substance,  obtained  from  indigo.  Laurent. 

IN-DI-RECT',  a.  [L.  indirectus;  in,  priv.,  and 
diHgo,  directus,  to  make  straight ;  It.  indiretto  ; 
Sp.  indirecto  ;  Fr.  indirect.] 

1.  Not  direct ;  not  straight ;'  not  rectilinear. 

Johnson. 

2.  Not  tending  directly,  but  only  consequen- 
tially, to  the  point  or  purpose  ;  oblique ;  col- 
lateral. '^ Indirect  means."  Shak.  "An  in- 
direct accusation."     Johnson. 

3.  Not  fair ;  not  honest ;  dishonorable  ;  wrong ; 
improper. 

Indirect  dealing  will  be  diacovered  one  time  or  other,  and 
then  he  loses  his  reputation.  Tillotson. 


4.  {Math.  &  Logic.)  Noting  a  method  of  dem- 
onstration in  which  the  truth  of  a  proposition  is 
established  by  disproving  every  possible  hypoth- 
esis opposed  to  it,  as  the  method  of  proving 
that  two  given  lines  are  equal  by  disproving 
the  hypothesis  that  one  of  them  is  greater  or 
less  than  the  other.  Dames. 

IN-DI-REC'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being  indi- 
rect; indirectness  ;  indirect  course  or  means. 

Most  of  the  indirer.tioit  and  artifice  which  is  used  among 
men,  does  not  proceed  so  much  from  a  degeneracy  in  nature 
as  an  atfectation  of  appearing  men  of  consequence  by  suoh 
practices.  Tatler. 

IN-DI-RECT'LY,  ad.  In  an  indirect  manner;  not 
directly ;  unfairly.  Addison. 

IN-DI-RECT'N^SS,  n.      1.   The  quality  of  being 

indirect;  obliquity;  indirection.  Johnson. 

2.    Unfairness  ;  dishonesty  ;  double-dealing ; 

fraudulent  art.  W.  Mountagu. 

II  IN-DI^-CERN'r-BLE  (in-diz-zern'e-bl),  a.  [It.  in- 
discernibile ;  Sp.  indiscernible  ;  Fr.  indiscer- 
nable.]  Not  perceptible  ;  that  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned ;  undiscernible.  DenJiam. 

II  iN-DI§-CERN'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing undiscernible;  undiscernibleness. ffamnlo?^(/, 

II  IN-DI|-CERN'!-BLY  (in-djz-zern'e-ble),  ad.  Un- 
discernibly.  Lively  Oracles. 

t  IN-DIS-CERP-I-Bn/l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing indiscerptible ;  indiscerptibility.        Bailey, 

t  IN-DIS-CERP^J-BLE,  a.     Indiscerptible.      More. 

IN-DIS-CERP'r-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing indiscerpible ;  indiscerpibility.  Todd. 

IN-DIS-CERP-TI-BIL'f-TY,  «.  Incapability  of 
dissolution.  '  Johnson. 

IN-DIS-CERP'TJ-BLE,  a.  \in,  priv.,  and  discerp- 
tible.]  Not  separable  into  parts ;  incapable  of 
being  broken  or  destroyed.  Bp.  Butler. 

IN-DIS-CERP'TI-BLY,  ad.  In  an  indiscerptible 
manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

IN-DIS'CI-PLIN-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  indisciplinahile ; 
Sp.  (Sf  Fr.  indisciplinable.]  That  cannot  be  dis- 
ciplined ;  undisciplinable.  Hale. 

IN-DIS'CI-PLINE,  n.  "Want  of  discipline.  Qu.  Rev. 

IN-DIS-c6v'5R-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  dis- 
covered ;  undiscoverable.  Conybeare. 

IN-DIS-C6V'?R-Y,  n.  The  state  of  being  not  dis- 
covered ;  the  state  of  being  hidden,  [b.]  Browne. 

IN-DIS-CREET',  a.  [L.  indiscretus ',  It.  §  Sp.  zV 
discreto  ;  Fr.  ijidiso'et.]  Not  discreet ;  wanting 
discretion  ;  imprudent ;  incautious ;  inconsid- 
erate ;  injudicious;  unwise. _  "  So  drunken  and 
so  indiscreet  an  officer."         '  Shak. 

IN-DJS-CREET'LY,  ad.  In  an  indiscreet  man- 
ner ;  without  discretion  or  prudence.       Taylor. 

IN-DIS-CREET'N:psSj  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
discreet ;  want  of  discretion ;  indiscretion.  Ash. 

IN-DIS-CRETE',  a.  [L.  indiscretits ;  in,  priv.,  and 
discerno,  discretus,  to  separate.]  Not  discrete ; 
not  separated.  "An  indiscrete  mass  of  con-' 
fused  matter."  Pownall. 

IN-DTS-CRE"TION  (in-djs-kresh'un),  n.  [It.  indis- 
crezione ;  Sp.  indiscrecion ;  Fr.  indiscretion.] 
The  quality  of  being  indiscreet ;  an  indiscreet 
act ;  imprudence ;  rashness  ;  inconsideration. 

His  oflFences  did  proceed  rather  from  negligence,  raslmess,' 
or  otiier  indiscretion^  than  from  any  malicious  thoiaght. 

Mayward. 

IN-DJS-CRIM'J-NATE,  a.  [L.  indiscj-iminatJis  ; 
m,  priv.,  and  discrimen,  separation.]  Being 
withoiit  discrimination  ;  not  discriminating  ; 
confused  ;  un distinguishable  ;  promiscuous. 

The  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong  contracts 
the  understanding,  while  it  hardens  the  heart.  Junius. 

IN-DJS-CRIM'I-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  indiscrimi- 
nate manner  ;  without  discrimination.      Boyle. 

IN-DlS-CRiM'I-NAT-lNG,t<..  Not  discriminating; 
undiscriminating.  '  Varton. 

IN-DIS-CRIM-T-NA'TION,  n.  Want  of  discrimina- 
tion;  indistinctness.  Bp.  Horsley. 

IN-DIS-CRIM'I-NA-TIVE,  a.  Making  no  iistinC" 
tion ;  undiscriminating.  Wright. 

IN-DIS-CtJSSED'  (-kust'),  «.  Not  discussed  ;  un- 
discussed,    [r.]  Donne. 
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INDISPENSABILITY 


IN-DIS-PEN-SA-BIL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  indispensabilitii ; 
Sp.  indispensabilidad';  Fr.  indispeiisabilite.'] 
The  state  of  being  indispensable  ;  indispensa- 
bleness  ;  necessity.  "  The  indispensability  of 
the  natural  law."  Skelton. 

IN-DIS-PEN'SA-BLE,  a.  [It.  indispemabiU ;  Sp. 
4f  Fr.  i^idispensabla.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  not  to  be 
omitted,  remitted,  or  spared ;  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  essential ;  requisite  ;  needful. 

Rocks,  mountains,  and  caverns  .  .  .  are  of  iiidupensahle 
use  and  necessity,  ns  well  to  tlie  earth  as  to  man.  Woodward. 

2.  tNot  admitting  dispensation;  not  allow- 
able. 

Zancliius  . .  .  absolutely  condemns  this  marriage  as  incest- 
uous and  indispensable.  Bp.  IJalt, 

Syn.  —  See  Necessary. 

IN-DIS-PEN'SA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
indispensable  ;  indispensability.  S.  Clarke. 

iN-DJS-PEN'SA-BLY,  ad.  To  a  degree  not  to  be 
remitted  or  abated  ;  necessarily.  Addison. 

IN-DIS-PEESED'  (-pSrst'),  a.   TJndispersed.  More. 

IN-DIS-PO§E',  V.  a.  [It.  indisporre  ;  Sp.  indispo- 
ner;  Fr.  indisposer.  —  See  Dispose.]  [i.  in- 
disposed ;  pp.  INDISPOSING,  INDISPOSED.] 

1.  To  displace  ;  to  disarrange  ;  to  disorder. 

2.  To  unfit ;  to  unsuit ;  — v/ith  for. 

Nothing  can  be  reckoned  good  or  bad  to  us,  in  this  life, 
any  farther  than  it  indisposes  vta  for  the  enjoyments  of  an- 
other. Aiterbnry. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  unfavorable  or  averse ;  to 
disincline  ;  —  with  to. 

A  further  degree  of  light  would  not  only  have  indisposed 
them  to  tire  reception  of  it,  but  would  have  aggravated  their 
guilt  beyond  measure.  Hard. 

4.  To  disorder,  or  cause  to  be  ill. 

The  small-poXj  after  having  indisposed  you  for  a  time, 
never  returns  agam.  Addison. 
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1.  Not  disposed;  dis- 


IN"-DIS-PO§ED'  (-pozd'); 
inclined;  averse. 

2.  Slightly  disordered  in  health ;  ill.    Smart. 

It  made  him  rather  indisposed  than  sick.  Walton. 

iN-DIS-PO^'ieD-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
indisposed;  indisposition;  unfitness.  HaU. 

IN-DIS-PO-§r"TION  (in-dis-po-2ish'un,  93),  n.  [L. 
in,  priv.,  and  disposition  disposition  ;  It.  indispo- 
sizione ;  Sp.  indisposicion  ;  Fr.  indisposition^ 

1.  The  state  of  being  indisposed  ;  disorder  of 
health  ;  slight  disease  or  illness. 

Wisdom  is  still  looking  forward  from  the  first  indisposi- 
tions into  the  progress  of  the  disease.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Disinclination  ;  dislike  ;  aversion  ;  relucr 
tance  ;  unwillingness  ;  indisposedness. 

Tlie  mind,  by  every  degree  of  affected  unbelief,  contracts 
more  and  more  of  a  general  indisposition  towards  believing. 

Atterbury. 

Syn.  —  See  Disease,  Sickness. 

IN-DIS'Py-TA-BLE   [in-dis'pu-t^-bl,  S.J.E.F.Ja. 

Sm,  R.  C.  Wr. ;  in-dis'pu-ta-bl  or  jn-d!S-pii't&-bl, 
W.  P.  if.],  a.  [It.  indisputabile  \  ^^.  indispu- 
tahle.l  That  cannot  be  disputed;  incontroverti- 
ble ;  incontestable  ;  unquestionable ;  undeni- 
able ;  indubitable  ;  irrefutable  ;  irrefragable  ; 
certain. 

There  is  no  maxim  in  politics  more  indisputabh  than  that 
a  nation  should  have  many  honors  to  reserve  for  those  who 
do  national  services.  Addison. 

j8®=  "  This  word  is  nearly  under  the  same  predica- 
ment as  disputable.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  W.Johnston,  Mr.  Smith,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey 
adopt  the  last  accentuation ;  and  only  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Entick,  the  first ;  and  yet  my  experience  and  rec- 
ollection grossly  fail  me,  if  this  is  not  the  general 
pronunciation  of  polite  and  lettered  speakers.  Mr. 
Scott  has  given  both  pronunciations  ;  but,  by  placing 
this  the  first,  seems  to  give  it  the  preference."  PValher. 

Syn.  —  See  Clear,  Indubitable. 
IN-DIS'PU-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being 
indisputable  ;  certainty.  Johnson. 

rN"-Dis'PU-TA-BLy,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
disputed;  without  controversy;  certainly. 

IN-DiS-SO-LU-BIL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  indissohdyilith ; 
Sp.indisohibilidad ;  ]^r.  indissolubility.^ 

1.  The  state  of  being  indissoluble,  or  incapa- 
ble of  being  dissolved  or  liquefied.  Locke. 

2.  Perpetuity  of  obligation.  Warburton. 

XN-DIS'SO-Ly-BLE,  a,  [L.  indissohibilis  ;  It.  in- 
dissoliSile ;  Sp.  indisohible ;  Fr.  indissoluble.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  dissolved  or  liquefied.^oy/e. 

2.  That    cannot  be   disunited   or  loosened;! 


that  cannot  be  destroyed;  inseparable;  inde- 
structible ; 'firm  ;  stable.  ^^Indissoluble  amity." 
Hall.     "  Indissoluble  obligations."    South. 

IN-DJS'SO-LU-BLE-NESS,  n.  Indissolubility. /f«^e. 

IN-DIS'SO-LU-BLY,  ad.  In  an  indissoluble  man- 
ner ;  inseparably;  firmly;  stably.  Milton. 

iN-DI§-^6LV'A-BLE,   a.      [See   Indissoli;ule.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  dissolved  or  liquefied;  in- 
dissoluble, "  Indissolvable  in  aqua  regis."  Boyle. 

2.  That  cannot  be  separated,  or  broken;  in- 
dissoluble. ^^  An  indissolvable  Hq.'*   Warburton. 

IN-DI^-^OLV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
indissolvable ;  indissolubleness.  Dupi?i. 

flN-DIS'TAN-CY,  n.  Want  of  distance  ;  a  state 
of  separation.  Pearson* 

IN-DIS-TINCT',  a.  \h.  indistinctus ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  in- 
distinto ;  Fr.  indistinct.'] 

1.  Not  distinct;  not  distinguishable  ;  not  hav- 
ing the  separation  discernible  or  perceptible  ; 
blended  in  such  a  manner  that  the  separate 
parts  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  senses  or 
by  the  mind ;  indeterminate  ;  confused. 

According  as  they  [objects]  are  more  distant,  .  .  .  their 
minute  parts  become  more  inaistinct,  and  their  outUne  less 
accurately  defined.  I{eid. 

2.  Not  clear ;  faint ;  imperfect ;  obscure ;  dim. 

"We  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue 

An  indistinct  regard.  Sliak. 

Syn..  —  Indistinct  ideas,  sounds,  words;  confused 
thouffhts,  noises  ;  obscure  meaning,  language.  Some 
words  are  iudistiuct,  the  whole  writing  or  language 
confused,  and  the  meaning  obscure. 

IN-DIS-TINCT'J-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
distinguished  ;  undistinguishable.  [r.]  Warton. 

IN-DtS-TIJYC'TION,  7t.  [It,  indistinzione  ;  Sp.  in- 
distincion.] 

1.  "Want  of  distinction ;  confusion ;  uncer- 
tainty. 

The  indistinction  of  many  of  the  same  name.     Browne, 

2.  Omission  of  discrimination ;  indiscrimina- 
tion ;  equality  of  rank. 

An  indistinction  of  all  persons,  or  equality  of  all  orders,  is 
far  from  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  Sprat. 

3.  Want  of  distinctness  ;  dimness.        Harte. 

IN-DIS-TINCT'LY,  ad.  Without  distinction  ;  con- 
fusedly ;  uncertainly;  faintly;  obscurely. 

IN-DIS-TINCT'N^SS,  n.      1.  Confusion;    uncer- 
tainty ;  want  of  distinction.  Burnet. 
2.  Obscurity;  dimness.     "  The  iiidistinctness 
of  this  picture."                                           Newton. 

iN-DJS-TiN'GU|SH-A-BLE(Tn-dis-ting'gwish-?i-bI), 
a.  [It.  indisti?iguibile ;  S^t.  indistiiiffuible.]  That 
cannot  be  distinguished  or  separated  by  the  eye 
or  the  mind;  indistinct;  confused;  indetermi- 
nate ;  undistinguishable. 

A  sort  of  sand  indistinguishable  from  that  we  call  Calais 
sand.  Boyle. 

JN-DIS-TURU'ANCE,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  disturb- 
ance.]    Freedom  from  disturbance.      Pearson. 

IN-DITCH',  V,  a.    To  bury  in  a  ditch.      Bp.  Hall. 

IN-DITE',  V.  a.  [L.  indicOi  indictiis  ;  in,  used  in- 
tensively, and  dico,  to  tell.]  \i.  indited  ;  pp. 
inditing,  indited.] 

1.  To  direct  or  dictate,  as  that  which  is  to  be 
uttered  or  written. 

My  hearl  is  inditing  a  good  matter.  Ps.  Iv.  1. 

2.  To  compose,  wTite,  or  pronounce. 

Patron  of  all  those  luckless  brains 
That,  to  the  wrong  side  leaning, 
Indite  much  meti-e  with  much  pains 
And  little  or  no  meaning.  Cotvper. 

"My  God!  my  God!  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" . . . 
Could  a  common  grief  have  indited  such  expressions?  South. 

3.  t  To  invite  ;  to  ask. 

She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper.  Sfiak. 

IN-DITE'MJ^NT,  ■«.     The  act  of  inditing.      Craiff. 

IN-DIT';5R,  u.     One  who  indites.  Smart. 

IN-DI-VID'A-BLE,  a,.     Indivisible.  Shak. 

IN-DI-VID'^ID,  a.     Undivided.  Patrick. 

[1  IN-DI-VTD'y-AL  (Tn-de-vid'yu-&0  [in-de-vid'ii-^l, 
.S.  J.  F.  Ja.  Wr. ;  in-de-vid'u-?l  or  in-de-vTd'jQ-al, 
W.'j,  a.  [L.  individiius ;  in,  priv.,  and  dividuus, 
dividual ;  dirido,  to  divide  ;  It.  individuale  ;  Sp. 
individual ;    Fr.  indiriduel.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  person  or  thing;  particular; 
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separate  from  others  of  the  same  species  ;  sin- 
gle ;  numerically  one. 

Peter  is  an  i?uUvidual  man,  London  an  individual  city,  li'atts. 

2.  t Undivided;  inseparate;  inseparable. 

Henceforth  ao  individual  solace  dear.  Milton. 

II  IN-DJ-VID'U-AL,  n.  A  single  person,  or  being, 
or  thing ;  —  usually  applied  to  human  beings. 

That  individuals  die  his  will  ordains; 
The  propagated  species  still  remains.  Dryden. 

To  them  the  will,  the  wish,  the  liberty,  the  toil,  the  blood 
of  individuals  is  as  nothing.  Burke. 

The  object  of  any  particular  idea  is  called  an  indivirlual. 

Watts. 

II  IN-Dt-VID'U-AL-i§M,  n.  [It.  individualisim  \ 
Fr.  individualis-ine.] 

1,  The  quality  of  being  individual  or  distinct ; 
individuality.  Maccall. 

2.  The  quality  which  primarily  regards  self 
or  self-interest ;  selfishness. 

Individuality  is  not  individualism.  The  latter  refers  every 
thing  to  self,  and  sees  nothing  but  self  in  all  things. 

Fleming,  I'rans.  of  Vinet. 

II  IN-DI-VID-y-'AL'j-TY,  71.   [It.  individualith;  Sp. 

individualidad ;  Fr.  individualite.]     Quality  of 

being  individual ;  separate  or  distinct  existence. 

Individuality  is  left  out  of  their  scheme  of  government. 

The  state  is  all  in  all.  Burke. 

I  IN-Dt-VlD-U-AL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  individua- 
lisation.]   The  act  of  individualizing.  Coleridge. 

I  iN-DI-VlD'U-AL-f'/E,  V.  a.  [Sp.  individualizar  ; 
Fr.  individualiser.]     [i.  individualized;  p/?. 

INDIVIDUALIZING,  INDIVIDUALIZED.]  To  sin- 
gle out  from  the  species  ;  to  consider  individ- 
ually ;  to  mark  with  individual  features,  Qu.Rev. 

I  IN-DJ-VID'U-AL-I-ZJPR,  n.  One  who  individ- 
ualizes. Colendge. 

I  iN-Dl-VID'U-AL-LY,  ad.  With  separate  or  dis- 
tinct existence  ;  numerically  :  —  not  separably  ; 
incommunicably  :  —  separately;  by  itself.  Fox. 

I  XN-DI-VID'U-ATE,   v,  a.     [Sp.  individuar.]     To 

distinguish  ;  to  individualize. 

The  characters  that  distinguish  and  individuat.e,  him  from 
all  other  writers.  Dryden, 

||IN-DI-viD'y-ATE,  a.  [It.  individuato.]  Undi- 
vided,    [e,.]  The  Student. 

II  IN-DJ-VID-y-A'TION,  n.  [It.  individuazione.] 
The  act  of  making  single,  or  of  endowing  with 
individuality.  Watts. 

What  is  that  which  distinguishes  one  organized  being,  or 
one  living  being, or  one  thinking  being, from  allothers?  This 
was  the  (question  that  was  so  much  agitated  by  the  schoolmen 
concerning  the  principle  of  individuation.  Fleming, 

t  IN-DI-VI-DU'I-TY,  n.  [L.  individuitas.]  Sep- 
arate existence ;  individuality.  Bailey. 

t  IN-DJ-VIN'I-TY,  n.     Want  of  divine  power. 

How  openly  did  the  oracle  betray  his  indivinity.    Browne. 

m-DI-Vi^-I-BIL'l-TY,  n.  [It.indivisihilitct;  Sp. 
ifidiviszbilidad ;  Fr.  indivisibilite.]  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  indivisible. 

A  pestle  and  mortar  will  as  soon  bring  any  particle  of  mat- 
ter to  indivisibility  as  the  acutest  thought  of  a  mathematician. 

Locke. 

rN-Dl-Vi§'l-BLE,  a.  [L.  indivisibilis ;  It.  indivi- 
sibile ;  Sp,  ^-  Fr.  indivisible,] 

1.  That  cannot  be  divided ;  inseparable.  "One 
indivisible  point  of  time."  Dryden. 

2.  (Mat/i.)  Having  no  common  measure, 
either  integral  or  fractional;  incommensurable. 

JS^  One  quantity  is  said  to  be  indivisible  by  another 
when  no  commensurable  expression  can  be  found, 
which,  being  multiplied  by  tlie  latter,  will  give  the 
former,    Davies. 

IN-DI-VIS'J-BLE,  ?i.  1.  An  elementary  part.  More. 
2.  pi.  (Math.)  In  ancient  geometry,  the  same 
as  infinites,  —  small  or  infinitely  small  quanti- 
ties ;  infinitesimal  quantities.  Davies. 

IN-DI-Vi§'l-BLE-NESS,  n.     Indivisibility. 

iN-DI-Vi§'I-BLY,  ad.    So  that  it  cannot  be  divided. 

t  iN-DI-Vi"§ION,  n.  The  state  of  being  undivid- 
ed. More, 

IN-DO^-I-BIL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  imlocibilitas.]  State 
of  being  indocible  ;  unteachableness.     Ilallam. 

II  IN-DO^'I-BLE  [in-dos'e-bl,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;  in-do'se-bl,  P.  Wr.  Wb.],  a.  [L.  indo- 
cibilis.]  That  cannot  be  taught ;  not  docible  ; 
unteachable  ;  indocile.  Bp.  Hall. 
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II  IN-D6g'I-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  in- 

docible ;  unteachableness.  Taylor. 

!N-D5c'ILE  (in-d5s'il)  [in-dSs'sjl,  S.  W.  J,  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  in-do'sjl,  P.  C.  Wr.  Wb.'\,  a.  [L. 
indocilis  ;  in,  priv.,  and  docilis,  docile  ;  It.  inclo- 
cile ;  Sp.  indocil ;  Fr.  indocile.^  Not  docile ;  that 
cannot  learn  or  be  taught ;  not  capable  of  be- 
ing instructed ;  nnteachable ;  untractable. 

JJidocUet  intractable  fools,  whose  etolidity  can  baffle  all  ar- 
^ments,  and  be  proof  against  demonstration  itself.   Beniley. 

iN-DO-ClL'i-TY,  n.  [It.  indocilita  ;  Sp.  indocili- 
dad;  Fr.  itidocilite.']  Quality  of  being  indocile; 
want  of  docility ;  unteachableness  ;  indocibility. 

JN-DOC'TRI-NATE,  V.  a.     [Fr.  endoctriner.]     [i. 

INDOCTRINATED  ;  pp.  INDOCTRINATING,  IN- 
DOCTRINATED.] To  tincture  or  imbue  with 
any  doctrine  or  science  ;  to  instruct ;  to  teach. 
They  that  never  peeped  beyond  the  common  belief  in 
which  their  easy  understandings  were  at  first  indoctrinated, 
are  strongly  assured  of  the  truth  of  their  receptions,  {rlanville. 

IN-DOC-TEt-NA'TION,  rt.  The  act  of  indoctrinat- 
ing ;  instruction  in  principles. 

IN'DO-LENCE,  ft.  [L.  indolentia ;  It.  indohnza ; 
^^!  indolencia;  Yr.  indolence.  —  "What  a  lie 
lurks  at  the  root  of  our  present  use  of  the  word 
indolence.  This  is  from  in  and  doleo^  not  to 
grieve,  and  indolence  is  thus  a  state  in  which 
we  have  no  grief  or  pain."  TrenchJ] 

1.  t  Freedom  from  pain.  "  I  have  ease,  if  it 
may  not  rather  be  called  indolence."        Hough. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  indolent;  laziness; 
slothfulness ;  habitual  idleness  ;  sloth. 

Hook  upon  indolence  as  a  sort  of  suicide;  for  the  man  is 

sufficiently  destroyed,  though  the  appetite  of  the  brute  may 

survive.  Ciiester field. 

Lives  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad.        Coipper. 

Indolence  is,  methinks,  an  intermediate  state  between 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  very  much  unbecoming  any  part  of 
our  life  after  we  are  out  of  the  nurse's  arms.  Steele. 

IN'DO-LEN-CY,  n.    Indolence,     [r.]         Burnet. 

IN'DO-LENT,  a.  [L.  w,  priv.,  and  doleo,  dolens, 
to  feel  pain  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  indolente  ;  Fr.  indolent.'] 

1.  Free  from  pain  ;  as,  **  Anznrfo^en^tumor." 

2.  Lazy;  habitually  idle  ;  slothful;  sluggish; 
not  industrious  ;  inactive  ;  listless  ;  negligent. 

Ill  fits  a  chief 
To  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose.  Fope. 

Syn.  —  Indolent^  lazy,  slothful^  and  sluggish^  all 
imply  an  habitual  reluctance  to  bodily  exertion.  In- 
dolent is  opposed  to  industrious  ;  lazy  is  a  stronger  and 
more  contemptuous  term  ;  slotJiful  and  slug-gish  imply 
not  only  a  disinclination  to  exertion,  but  a  slow  and 
sleepy  habit.  Inactive  and  inert  are  opposed  to  actios ; 
idle,  to  busy ;  negligent,  careless,  and  lisUess,  to  atteti- 
live  or  earful. 

IN'DO-LENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  indolent  manner; 
lazi'ly ;  sluggishly  ;  idly.  Hammond. 

f  IN-DOM'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  indomabilis ;  It.  iiidoma- 
bile ;  Sp.  indomable^     Indomitable.  Cockeram. 

Ij^J-DOM'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  domo, 
domitus,  to'  tame  ;  Fr.  indomptable.']  That  can- 
not be  tamed ;  untamable  ;  invincible.  Herbert. 

flN-DOM'jTE,  a.  [L.  indomitus.]  Not  tamed; 
untamed;  wild.  Salkeld. 

IN-dOMPT'I-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  subdued; 
indomitable,     [r.]  Irving. 

IN '-DOOR,  a.    Being  within  doors.  Qu.  Rev. 

JN-DOR'SA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  indorsed,  as  a 
note  or  a  bill  of  exchange.  Blackstone. 


IN-DOR-SA'TION,  n.    Indorsement. 


Blount. 


JN-D6RSE',  v.  a.  [Low  L.  indorsare,  from  L.  in, 
upon,  and  dorsum,  the  back  ;  It.  iTidossare  ;  Sp. 
endorsar,  or  endossar\  Fr.  endosser.]  [^.  in- 
dorsed; pp.  indorsing,  indorsed.] 

1.  (iaw.)  To  put  or  write  one's  name  on  the 
back  of;  — applied  to  a  paper  or  written  instru- 
ment :  —  to  assign  or  transfer  by  such  writing  : 
—  to  write  one's  name  on  the  face  of,  as  of  a 
bill  or  note.  Burrill. 

2.  To  sanction ;  to  give  approval  to ;  as,  "  To 
indorse  a  remark."    [Modern.]  Craig. 

S^'  Indorse,  indorsement,  indorser,  &c.,  are  often 
written  endorse,  endorsement,  &c.  The  English  dic- 
tionaries, as  well  as  usage,  are  much  divided,  some 
giving  the  preference  to  one  mode,  and  some  to  tlie 
other.  Smart  gives  the  form  of  indorse  only ;  but 
Richardson  says,  "more  commonly  written  endorse.*^ 

IN-DOR-SEE',  n.  {Law.)  The  person  in  whose  fa- 
vor an  indorsement  is  made.  Blackstone. 


IN-DORSE'M^NT,  n.  [Law  L.  indorsamentum  \ 
Fr.  indossejnent.'] 

1.  The  act  of  indorsing;  endorsement. 

2.  Any  writing  on  the  back  of  any  instrument 
or  paper  ;  that  which  is  endorsed.  Bun-ill. 

3.  {Mercantile  Law.)  The  act  of  writing  one's 
name  on  or  across  a  bill  of  exchange,  promissory 
note,  or  check  ;  the  act  of  writing  his  name  by 
the  payee,  or  holder  of  a  bill,  note,  or  check  on 
or  across  it,  by  which  the  property  in  it  is  as- 
signed or  transferred.  Burj^ll. 

It  is  well  settled  that  writing  on  the  back  of  a  bill  or  note 
is  not  essential  to  a  valid  maorsement.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  a  good  indorsemetit,  if  it  be  made  on  the  face  of  the 
bill.  Bun-iU. 

Indorsement  in  hliink,  {Mercantile  Law.)  an  indorse- 
ment in  which  the  name  of  the  indorser  is  simply 
written  on  the  back  of  the  note,  leaving  a  blank  over 
it  for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  the  indorsee,  or  of 
any  subsequent  holder.  Burrill. 

IN-DORS'gR,  or  IN-pORS'OR,  or  IN-DORS-OR' 
(130),  n.     {Law!)  One  who  indorses  ;  endorsor. 

JN-D0\^',  V.  a.    See  Endow. 

In'DRAUGHT  (in'drift),  n.  [in  and  draught.]   An 

opening  from  the  sea  into  the  land ;  an  inlet ; 

a  passage  inwards.  Bacon. 

IN'DRAWN,  tt.    Drawn  in.  Wright. 

JN-DRENCH',  V.  u.    To  soak  ;  to  drench.      Shak. 

IN'DRI,  n.  {Zoijl.)  An  animal 
of  the  order  Quadrumana  and 
family  Lemuridee,  inhabiting 
Madagascar. 

4j®=The  face  is  of  a  lengthened, 
dog-like  form,  the  ears  rather 
short  but  much  tufted,  the  hair 
or  fur  silky  and  thick,  curly  m 
some  parts.  The  animal  is  de- 
scribed as  gentle  and  docile,  and 
as  being  trained  when  young  for  iuun. 

the  chase,  as  dogs  are.  Its  note  is  stated  to  resemble 
a  child's  crying,  whence  not  improbably  its  Mada- 
gascar name  Jndri,  which  is  said  to  signify  man  of 
the  wood.    Eng,  Cyc. 

IN-DU'BI-OUS,  a.  [L.  indubiits.]  Not  dubious  ; 
not  doubtful.  *'7nrfw6zot«  confidence."  Harvey. 

IN-DU'BJ-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  induhitabilis  ;  in,  priv., 
and  dubitabilis,  doubtful ;  It.  induhitabile ;  Sp. 
^  Fr.  indubitable.]  Not  admitting  of  doubt;" 
unquestionable  ;  undoubted ;  indisputable. 

"When  general  observations  are  drawn  from  so  many  par- 
ticulars aB  to  become  certain  and  indvbitable,  these  are  jewels 
of  knowledge.  Watts. 

Syn. —  Indubitable  signifies  not  to  be  doubted  ;  un- 
questionable, not  to  be  questioned  ;  indisputable,  not  to 
be  disputed  ;  undeniable,  not  to  be  denied  ;  incontro- 
vertible, not  to  be  controverted  ;  irrefragable,  not  to 
be  broken  or  destroyed.  These  terms  are  all  opposed 
to  uncertainty,  though  they  do  not  necessarily  imply 
absolute  certainty.  Indubitable  evidence ;  unquestiona- 
ble authority  ;  indisputable  claim  ;  incontrovertible  ar- 
gument;  undeniable  truth;  irrefragable  proof;  un- 
doubted fact.  —  See  Apparent,  Certain. 

IN-DU'BI-TA-BLE,  n.   A  thing  undoubted.  Watts. 

IN-DU'BJ-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
indubitable ;  unquestionableness.  Ash. 

IN-DQ'BI-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  indubitable  man- 
ner ;  undoubtedly ;  unquestionably.      Browne. 

t  IN-DU'BI-TATE,  a.  [L.  indubitatus.]  Not  ques- 
tioned ;  unquestioned ;  certain.  Bacon. 

t  IN-DU'CA-TIVE,  tt.  Tending  to  induce.  CAawcer. 

IN-DUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  induce  ;  in,  in,  and  duco,  to 
lead  ;    It.  indurre  ;    Sp.  inducir  ;    Fr.  induire.] 

\i.  INDI'CED  ;  pp.  INDUCING,  INDUCED.] 

1.  To  bring  in  ;  to  bring  forward ;  to  bring 
into  view ;  to  introduce ;  to  produce. 

To  exprobrate  their  stupidity,  he  indveeth  the  providence 
of  the  storks.  Browne. 

2.  To  influence;  to  persuade;  to  prevail  upon; 
to  move  ;  —  used  of  persons. 

Let  not  the  covetous  design  of  growing  rich  induce  you  to 
ruin  your  reputation,  but  rather  satisfy  yourself  with  a  mod- 
erate fortune.  Dryden. 

3.  To  produce  or  cause  by  persuasion  or  by 
influence  ;  —  used  of  things. 

Let  the  vanity  of  the  times  he  restrained,  which  the  neigh- 
borhood of  other  nations  has  induced,  and  we  strive  apace  to 
exceed  our  pattern.  JSacon. 

4.  To  cause  ;  to  produce ;  to  effect ;  to  bring  on. 

This  induces  a  general  change  of  opinion.  Temple. 

IN-DUCED',  p.  a.  {Eleciro-Dynamirs.)  Noting 
secondary  electrical  currents  caused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  other  electrical  currents.  Faraday. 


JN-DUCE'MJpNT,  n.  [It.  inducimento ;  Sp.  indtu^ 
miento.] 

1.  That  which  induces,  allures,  or  persuades ; 
that  which  influences  the  mind  to  any  thing ; 
motive ;  cause  ;  reason ;  incitement. 

2.  {Law.)  The  statement  of  matter  which  is 
introductory  to  the  principal  subject  of  the  dec- 
laration or  plea,  &c.,  but  which  is  necessary  to 
explain  and  elucidate  it.  Bouviei\ 

]N-DV(^'^R,  n.     One  who  induces;  a  persuader. 

IN-DUQ'I-BLE,  a.     1.   That  may  be  induced,  or 

offered  by  way  of  induction.  Brovme. 

2.  That  may  be  caused.  Barrow. 

IN-DUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  induce,  inductits  ;  in,  in,  and 
duco,  to  lead.]     [i.  inducted  ;  j?p.  INDUCTING, 

INDUCTED.] 

1.  To  introduce  ;  to  bring  in.     [it.] 

The  ceremonies  in  the  gathering  were  first  inducted  by  the 
"Venetians.  Sandi/s. 

2.  To  put,  place,  or  institute  in  actual  pos- 
session of  a  benefice  or  office.  Ayliffe. 

jN-DUC'Te-OUS,  a.  {Elec.)  Noting  bodies  ren- 
dered electro-polar  by  induction,  or  brought  by 
the  influence  of  inductive  bodies  in  the  opposite 
electrical  state.  Faraday. 

IN-DUC'TILE,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  ductile  ;  not  easily 
drawn  out  in  wires  or  threads.  Smart. 

IN-DUC-TIL'J-TY,  7i.  The  quality  of  being  induc- 
tile, or  not  easily  drawn  out.  C?'aiy. 

|N-DtJC'TION,  n.  [1,.  indtcctio  ;  It.  induzione; 
Sp.  induccion  ;  Fr.  induction.] 

1.  The  act  of  inducting  ;  appointment. 

2.  Introduction  ;  entrance  ;  — formerly  a  pre- 
face, and  also  an  introductory  scene  in  a  play. 

An  induction  to  those  succeeding  evils  which  pursued  that 
inconsiderate  marriage.  Sir  G.  Buch. 

Inductions  arc  out  of  date,  and  a  prologue  in  verse  is  iia 
stale  aa  a  black  velvet  cloak.  Beau.  Sf  FL 

3.  {Eccl.)  The  act  of  putting  a  minister  in 
actual  possession  of  the  church  to  which  he  is 
presented,  and  of  the  glebe-land  and  other  tem- 
poralities connected  with  it ;  institution.  Hoek. 

4.  A  conclusion,  inference,  or  consequence 
drawn  from  a  number  of  particular  facts  or  phe- 
nomena. Lyell. 

When,  by  comparing  a  number  of  eases,  (freeing  in  some 
circumstances,  but  difierinR  in  others,  and  all  attended  with 
the  same  result,  a  philosopner  connects,  as  a  general  law  of 
nature,  the  event,  with  its  physical  cause,  he  is  said  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  method  of  induction.  Stewart. 

6.  {Math.)  A  kind  of  demonstration  in  which 
a  general  truth  is  collected  from  the  examina- 
tion of  particular  cases,  but  in  which  each  par- 
ticular case  is  made  to  depend  on  the  preced- 
ing one.  Davies. 

6.  {Elec.)  The  influence  which  an  electrified 
body,  without  the  transfer  of  any  portion  of  its 
charge,  exerts  through  a  non-conducting  medi- 
um upon  an  adjacent  body,  whereby  the  latter, 
if  insulated,  is  rendered  electro-polar, — the 
nearer  part  becoming,  in  respect  to  the  electri- 
fied body,  oppositely,  and  the  remoter  part  sim- 
ilarly, electrified.  If  the  adjacent  body  is  unin- 
sulated, the  nearer  part  only  becomes  electri- 
fied. Faraday. 

7.  {Electro-Dynamics.)  The  influence  by  which 
an  electrical  current  causes,  in  the  conductor 
transversed  by  it  or  in  an  adjacent  conductor, 
a  secondary  or  induced  current,  both  when  it 
begins  and  when  it  ceases  to  flow,  and  likewise 
when  it  varies  in  strength:  —  also  the  influence 
by  which  magnetism  and  heat  cause  electrical 
currents  in  closed  circuits.  Faraday, 

8.  {Magnetism.)  The  influence  by  which  a 
magnet  develops  magnetism  in  magnetizable 
bodies. 

9.  {Electre-Mag.)  The  influence  by  which  an 
electrical  current  develops  magnetism  in  certain 
bodies  near,  or  round,  which  it  flows.  Lardner. 

Syil.  —  «  The  principle  of  deduction  is,  that  things 
which  agree  with  the  same  thing,  agree  with  one  an- 
other. The  principle  of  induction  is,  that  in  the  same 
circumstances,  and  in  the  same  substances,  from  the 
same  causes  the  same  effects  will  follow.  The  math- 
ematical and  metaphysical  sciences  are  founded  on 
deduction;  the  physical  sciences  rest  on  induction.^' 
Fleming.  ,  . 

'^'■Induction  is  the  counter-process,  m  scientitic  meth- 
od, to  deduction.  Induction  implies  the  raising  of  in- 
dividuals into  generals,  and  these  into  still  higher 
generalities.  Deduction  is  the  bringing  down  of  uni- 
versals  to  lower  genera,  or  to  individuals.  Every 
I      deduction,  therefore,  to  be  valid,  must  rest  on  a  prior 
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induction,  which,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  logical 
certainty,  must  be  a  complete  induction,  — thsit  is  to 
Bay,  must  include  all  the  individuals  which  constitute 
the  genus."    Brands. 

"  The  loffic  of  induction  consists  in  stating  the  facts 
and  the  inference  in  such  a  jnanner  that  tile  evidence 
of  the  inference  is  manifest ;  just  as  tlie  hmc  of  de- 
duction consists  in  stating  the  premises  and  the  con- 
clusion in  such  a  manner  that  the  evidence  of  the  con- 
clusion is  manifest."    Dr.  Wkewell. 

JN-DUC'TION-AL,  a.     Relating  to  induction ;  in- 
ductive,    [r.]  Maunder. 
JN-DUC'TIVE,  a.     [It.  induttivo  ;  Sp.  indiictivo.'] 

1.  Leading ;  persuasive  ;  —  with  to. 

A  brutish  vice 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve.  Milton. 

2.  Capable  of  producing  ;  —  with  of.  "  They 
may  be  .  .  .  indiictive  of  credibility."  Hale. 

3.  Relating  to,  conformed  to,  or  proceeding 
by  induction ;  as,  "  The  inductive  method." 

_  This  method  can  only  be  of  two  kinds;  it  must  be  either 
indwedye  or  deductive. .  . .  The  Germans  being  oreeminently 
deductive,  the  Americans  inductive.  H.  T.  Buchle. 

4:.  {Elec.)  Able  to  develop  electricity  by  in- 
duction; as,  "Inductive  force":  —  also  noting 
the  power  of  dialectrics  to  favor  induction 
through  them,  or  their  susceptibility  of  being 
acted  on  by  induction  ;  as,  "Inductive  capacity." 

Inductive  philosophy,  sl  science  which  ascends  from 
particular  facts  to  general  principles,  and  then  de- 
scends from  these  general  principles  to  particular  ap- 
plications. Wheioell. 

IN-DUC'TJVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inductive  manner ; 
by  induction  ;   by  inference.  South. 

IN-DUO-TOM'^-TJPR,  n.  [L.  induco,  inductus,  to 
induce,  and  inetrum  (Gr.  filrpov),  a  measure.] 
(Elec.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  electrical 
induction.  Faraday. 

IN-DUC'TOR,  n.     [L.]     The  person  who  inducts. 

tN-DUC'TRJC,  a.  (Elec.)  Noting  electrified  bod- 
ies which  act  on  other  bodies  by  induction. 

Faraday. 

!N-DUO'TRI-CAL,  a.  (Elec.)  Pertaining  to  elec- 
trical induction.  Faraday. 

IN-DUE'  (in-du'),  V.  a.  [Gr.  ivibw  ;  h,  on,  and  Sliu), 
to  get  into ;  L.  induo  ;  Fr.  enduire.']   \i.  indued  ; 

pp.  INDUING,  INDUED.] 

1.  To  put  on  ;  to  invest ;  to  clothe. 

Indued  with  robes  of  various  hue.  Dryden. 

2.  To  endow ;  to  endue.  Hooker. 
t  IN-DUE'MfNT,  n.  Endowment.  W.  Mountagu. 
JN-DULQfE'  (jn-diilj'),  v.  a.     [L.  indulgeo ;  It.  in- 

dulgerc]  [i.  indulged  ;  pp.  indulging,  in- 
dulged.] 

1.  To  encourage  by  compliance ;  to  cherish. 
The  lazy  glutton  safe  at  home  will  keep, 

Indulge  ms  sloth,  and  fatten  with  his  sleep.       Dvyden. 

2.  To  gratify  either  by  concession  or  by  grant- 
ing as  a  voluntary  act  or  favor ;  to  be  indulgent 
to  ;  to  favor ;  to  allow  ;  to  permit ;  to  suifer. 

To  live  like  those  that  have  their  hope  in  another  life  im- 
plies that  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the  gratifications  of  this  life 
very  sparingly.  Atterbury. 

My  friend,  indulge  one  labor  more, 
And  seek  Atrides.  Pope, 

j^^  "  If  the  matter  of  indulgence  be  a  single  thing, 
it  has  with  before  it ;  if  it  be  a  habit,  it  has  in ;   as, 
'  He  indulged  himself  with  a  glass  of  wine  ' ;  and, '  He 
indulged  himself  in  shameful  drunkenness.'  "Johnson. 
Syn.  —  See  Gratify. 
JN-DUL^rE',  V.  n.    To  give,  or  to  practise,  indul- 
gence ;  to  be  indulgent.        Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
JN-DtJL^E'M^NT,  n.     The  act  of  indulging ;  in- 
dulgence,    [r.]  Penny  Mag. 

JN-DUL'^PNCE,  n.  [L.  indulpentia ;  It.  indul- 
genza ;  Sp.  indulgencia ;  Fr.  indulgence.'] 

1.  The  act  of  indulging  ;  gratification  by  com- 
pliance, or  the  forbearance  of  restraint ;  —  fond- 
ness ;  tenderness. 

She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse.  Milton. 

2.  Favor  granted  ;  liberality. 

If  all  these  gracious  indidgencee  are  without  any  effect 
upon  us,  we  must  perish  in  our  own  folly.  Rogers. 

3.  ( Theol.)  A  power  claimed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  granting,  to  its  contrite 
members,  remission,  for  a  certain  term,  either 
on  earth  or  in  purgatory,  of  the  penalty  incurred 
by  their  transgressions.  Brande. 

JS^  "  Indulgences  were  the  invention  of  the  elev- 
enth century,  designed,  by  Urban  II.,  as  a  recompense 
to  those  who  went  in  person  to  the  Holy  Land."  JEden. 

Syn.  —  Indulgence  and  cow-pliance  are  used  both  in 
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a  good  and  in  a  bad  sense ;  fondness,  more  commonly 
in  a  bad  or  indiiferent  sense ;  kindness,  gentleness,  and 
mildness,  always  in  a  good  sense.  An  indulgent  par- 
ent;  fond  mother  or  nurse;  compliant  temper;  kind 
neighbor  ;  gentle  manner ;  mild  disposition. 

!N-DUL'(^5N-Cy,  re.    Indulgence,     [r.]    Wotton. 

IN-DUL'95NT,  a.  [L.  indulgens ;  It.  §  Sp.  indul- 
gente ;  Fr.  indulgent."] 

1.  Disposed  to  indulge  or  gratify;  yielding; 
compliant ;  kind  or  tender. 

God  has  done  all  for  us  that  the  most  indulgent  Creator 
could  do  for  the  work  of  his  hands.  Rogers. 

2.  Mild ;  lenient ;  tolerant ;  clement. 

The  indulgent  censure  of  posterity.  Waller. 

IN-DUL-gEN'TIAL  (-jen'shjl),  a.  Relating  to  the 
indulgences  of  the  Romish  Church.       Brevint. 

IN-DUL'pjpNT-LY,  ad.     In  an  indulgent  manner. 

IN-DUL(^'5E,  re.  One  who  indulges.  W.  Mountagu. 

flN-DULT',     ;  ,j.     [h.  indultus  ;  It.  ^  S^.  indul- 
t  IN-DUL'TO,  '  to.]     A  privilege  ;  a  pardon  ;  ex- 
emption ;  indulgence.  Drummond. 
IN-DU'M5NT,n.  1.  (Zo!)l.)  Plumage ;  indumentum. 
2.  t  Endowment.  Lilly. 

ll^-BV-MEK'  TUM,n.  \h.,  a  covering;  induo, ta 
put  on.]    (ZoBl.)  The  plumage  of  birds.  Brande. 

JN-DU'PLI-CATE,  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  duplico,  du- 
plicatus,  to  double  ;  duplex,  double.]  {Bot.)  Not- 
ing valvate  pieces  of  the  corolla  or  calyx,  in 
estivation,  which  have  the  margins  of  each 
piece  projecting  inwards.  Gray. 

II  IN'DU-RATE  [Sn'du-rat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sni.  Wb.;  in-du'rat.  Ash],  v.  a.  [L.  induro,  in- 
duratus ;  in,  used  intensively,  and  duro,  to  hard- 
en; It.  induj'are  ;  Sp.  e^trfwa?" ;  FLendureir.]  \i. 

INDURATED  ;  pp.  INDURATING,  INDURATED.] 

1.  To  make  hard ;  to  harden.     "  Indurated  hy 
fire."  Gayton. 

2.  To  make  obdurate  or  unfeeling;  to  sear, 
■as  the  conscience.  Goldsmith. 

II  IN'DU-RATE,  V.  n. 

to  harden. 
II  IN'DU-RATE,   a.      1.    Hard ;   not  soft  ;    made 

hard ;  indurated.  Burton. 

2.  Obdurate ;  unfeeling  ;  steeled,  [r.]  Martin. 

II  IN'pU-RAT-5D,  p.  a.  Hardened;  made  hard; 
being  hard ;  compact ;  —  obdurate  ;  unfeeling. 

IN-DU-RA'TION,  re.  [It.  indurazione ;  Sp.indura- 
cion ;  Fr.  induration.] 

1.  The  act  of  indurating ;  a  hardening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  indurated.  Bacon. 

3.  The  state  of  being  obdurate ;  hardness  of 
heart;  obduracy.  Decay  of  Piety . 

IN'DUS,  re.  {Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Hind. 

IN-DU'SIAL  (in-dii'sh?l),  a.  [L.  induo,  to  put  on  ; 
indusiitm,  an  under-garment.]  Noting  a  fresh- 
water limestone  found  in  Auvergne,  abounding 
in  the  cases  (i^idusia)  of  caddis-worms,  which 
have  been-incrusted  by  carbonate  of  lime  and 


To  grow  or  become  hard; 
Bacon. 


formed  into  a  hard  travertine.  Lyell. 

IN-DU'§I-trM  (in-du'zhe-am),  n.  [L.] 
(Bot.)  The  membrane,  being  a  part 
of  the  epidermis,  which  covers  the 
mature  sori,  or  fruit-dots,  of  certain 
genera  of  ferns  :  —  also  the  cup 
formed  by  the  hairs  of  the  style  in  certain  plants, 
by  their  uniting  so  as  to  enclose  the  stigma. 

Lindhy. 

JN-DUS'TRI-AL,  a.      [Fr.  industriel.]    Relating 
to  manufactures  or  to  the  product  of  industry 
or  labor ;  performed  by  manual  labor.   Qu.  Rev. 
Syn.  —  See  Industry. 

IN-DUS'TRI-AL-i§M,  re.   Industry  ;  manual  labor ; 

work  of  the  hands.  Carlyle. 

IN-DUS'TRJ-AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  industrial  manner; 

by  manual  labor,     [r.]  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

IN-DUS'TRJ-OUS,  a.    [L.  industrius ;  It.  §  Sp.  in- 
dustrioso ;  Fr.  industrieux.] 

1.  Practising  industry;  diligent;  laborious; 
assiduous  ;  sedulous ;  —  opposed  to  slothful. 

Frugal  and  industrious  men  are  commonly  friendly  to  the 
established  government.  Temple. 

2.  Laborious  to  a  particular  end  ;  active  ;  — 
opposed  to  remiss.  "  Industrious  to  seek  out 
the  truth."  Spenser. 

Syn. —  See  Diligent,  Sedulous. 


INEFFECTIVE 

JN-DtJS'TRI-OtfS-LY,  ad.  In  an  industrious  man- 
ner; not  idly ;  diligently.  Drayton. 

IN'DUS-TRY  [in'dus-tre,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ;  jn-dfis'tre,  vulgar],  re.  [L.,  It.,  § 
Sp.  industria ;  Fr.  industrie.]  A  habit  of  being 
constantly  employed ;  diligence  ;  assiduity. 

Providence  would  only  initiate  mankind  into  the  useful 
knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest  to  employ  our 
industry,  that  we  might  not  live  like  idle  loiterers.  More. 

Industry  pays  debts,  but  despair  increases  them.  FrankUn. 
Syn.  —  Industry  includes  diligence,  and  something 
more,  for  it  implies  a  habit.  A  man  is  diligent  who 
is  actually  employed,  and  industrious,  if  disposed  al- 
ways to  be  employed.  Assiduity  is  an  earnest  or  per- 
severing diligeuce.  Industry  is  applied  to  the  common 
employments  or  business  of  life.  The  industry  of  a 
farmer  or  a  mechanic  ;  the  diligence  of  a  student,  and 
his  assiduity  in  the  pursuit  of  learning.  Industrious 
is  applied  to  the  person  ;  industrial  (a  modern  term), 
to  the  occupation,  especially  to  manual  or  manufac-  • 
turing  labor.  An  industrious  maji ;  industrial  employ- 
ment: 

m-Dtr' VI-.M,  n.  pi.  [L.,  ctottes.]  (Bot.)  The 
withered  remains  of  leaves,  which,  not  being 
articulated  with  the  stem,  cannot  fall  off,  but 
decay  upon  it. 


JN-DU'VI-ATE,  re.  (Bot.)  The  part  covered  by 
induviae.  Lindhy. 

IN'DWELL,  V.  II..    To  dwell  inwardly.       Newton. 

IN'DW£lL-?R,  n.    An  inhabitant.  Spenser. 

IN'DWELL-JNG,  (Z.    Residing  within ;  internal. 

IN'DWELL-JNG,  re.  The  act  of  dwelling  within ; 
interior  abode.  Whately. 

II  JN-E'BRI-ANT,  a.  [See  Inebriate.]  Intoxi- 
cating ;  tending  to  intoxicate.  Smart. 

II  JN-E'BRI-ANT,  ».  Any  thing  that  intoxicates; 
an  intoxicating  liquor  or  drug.  P.  Cyc. 

II  }N-E'BRI-ATE  [in-e'bre-at,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. 
Sm.  Wr.;  in-6b're-at,  Ja.],  v.  a.  [L.  hiebrio, 
inebriatus ;  in,  used  intensively,  and  ebrio,  to 
intoxicate  ;  ebrius,  drunk ;  It.  inebbriare ;  Sp. 
inebriar.]  \i.  inebriated  ;  pp.  inebriating, 
inebriated.] 

1.  To  intoxicate  ;  to  make  drunk.       Sandys. 

And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 

Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 

That  cheer  but  not  inebriate  wait  on  each, 

So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  on.  Cowper. 

2.  To  exhilarate  ;  to  animate.        Habington. 

IIIN-E'BRI-ATE,  v.  n.  To  grow  drunk;  to  be  or 
to  become  intoxicated.  Bacon. 

Smart. 


II  IN-E'BKI-ATE,  n.     A  drunkard. 

II  !N-E-BRI-A'TION,  re.  [It.inebbriazione.]  Drunk- 
enness ;  intoxication ;  ebriety.  Browne. 

IN-^-BRI'g-TY,  71.  [t??,  used  intensively,  and  ebri- 
ety.]    Drunkenness ;  ebriety.  Walker. 

IN-ED'!T-?D,  a.    [in,  priv.,  and  edited.]    Not  ed- 
ited ;  unpublished. 

IN-EF-FA-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [L.  inefabilitas  ;  It.  iii- 
eff'abilita ;  Sp.  inefabilidad ;  Fr.  ineff'abilit^.] 
tjnspeakableness ;  ineffableness.  [R.j^  Bailey. 
IN-EF'FA-BLE,  a.  [L.  ineffabilis ;  in,  priv.,  and 
effabilis ;  for,  to  speak  ;  It.  ineffabile  ;  Sp.  ine- 
Jable ;  Fr.  itieffable.]  That  cannot  be  spoken ; 
unspeakable  ;  unutterable  ;  inexpressible. 

From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 

In  inlinite  progression  —    But  I  lose 

Myself  in  Him  in  light  inejffable; 

Come,  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  his  praise.    Thomson. 

IN-EF'FA-BLE-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  being 
ineffable  ;  unspeakableness  ;  ineffability.  Scott. 

IN-EF'FA-BLY,   ad.     In  a  manner  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  unspeakably.  Milton. 

IN-EF-FACE'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  effaced 
or  obliterated ;  indelible.  Southey. 

IN-EF-FACE'A-BLY,  ad.     In  an  ineffaceable  man- 
ner ;  so  as  not  to' be  effaced.  Ec.  Rev. 

tlN-^F-FfiC'TI-BLE,  a.  Impracticable.  Bp.Hall. 

iN-jpF-FEC'TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  ineffectif.] 

1.  Not  effective  ;  producing  no  effect,  or  a  dif- 
ferent effect  from  that  intended;  ineffectual; 
inefficacious. 

In  a  word,  [let  him  calculate]  how  full,  and  complete,  and 
conlngious  his  vices  have  been,  and  how  faint,  and  partial, 
and  ineffective  his  best  virtues.  '  Hurd, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   k,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    H^IE,  HER; 
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INEVITABLE 


2.   "Weak ;  feeble  ;  impotent ;  inert ;  power- 
less ;  inefficient. 

Virtue  hates  weak  and  ineffective  minds.         B'p.  Taylor. 

In-5P-FECT'!VE-LY,  ad.    In  an  ineffective  man- 
ner ;  without  effect.  Bp.  Taylor. 


In-(;f-pect'!VE-ness, 
ineffective. 


The  quality  of  being 
Brovme. 


IN-eP-FECT'U-AL  (in-ef-fSkt'yu-?!),  a.  [in,  priv., 
and  effectual.]  Not  effectual ;  producing  no 
effect,  or  unable  to  produce  its  proper  effect ; 
ineffective  ;  weak ;  inefficacious ;  inefficient. 

Tlie  most  careful  endeavors  do  not  always  meet  witli  suc- 
cess; ami  even  our  blessed  Saviour's  preaehing,  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  was  ineffectual  to  many.       StUhngjlcet. 

Syn.  —  Iiteffectual  endeavor  ;  insufficient  force ;  in- 
efficient aid  ;  inefficacious  remedy  ;  weak  effort ;  fruit- 
leas  labor  ;  vain  attempt.  — See  VAIN. 

iN-^P-FECT'y-AL-LY,  ad.     "Without  effect. 

iN-pF-FECT'y-AL-NESS,  n.  The  State  or  the 
quality  of  being  ineffectual ;  inefficacy. 

St.  James  speaks  of  the  ineffectualness  of  some  men's  de- 
votion, mtke. 

IN-EF-FipR-VES'CipNCE,  n.  Want  of  efferves- 
cence. Brande. 

IN-fiF-FjpE-VES'CpNT,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  efferves- 
cent.']    Not  effervescent.  Ure. 

IN-EF-FjpE-VES-CI-BIL'J-TY,  «.  The  quality  of 
not  eft'ervescing,  or  of  not  being  susceptible  of 
effervescence.  Wright. 

IN-EF-F^E-VES'CI-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  effer- 
vescence. Wright. 

IN-EF-FI-OA'CIOUS  (In-ef-fe-ka'shus),  a.  [L.  in- 
efficax,  inefficacis  ;  in,  priv.,  and  efficax,  effica- 
cious ;  It.  inefficace.]  Not  efficacious  ;  unable 
to  produce  any  effect,  or  the  effect  desired  or 
intended;  ineffectual;  ineffective. 

Is  not  that  better  than  always  to  have  the  rod  in  hand,  and. 
by  frequent  use,  misapply  and  render  inefficacious  this  useful 
remedy  ?  Lockx. 

IN-EF-FI-CA'CIOyS-LY,  ad.  In  an  inefficacious 
manner ;  without  efficacy.  Scott. 

IN-EP-Fj-CA'CIOyS-NESS,  n.    Inefficacy.    Todd. 

IN-EF'FJ-CA-CY,  n.  [L.  rj  It.  hiefficacia  ;  Sp.  in- 
eficacia'.  Ft.' irteffca-cite.']  "Want  of  efficacy 
or  power  ;  want  of  effect;  ineffectualness. 

All  experience  of  their  [assignats]  inefficacy  does  not  in  the 
least  discourage  them.  Burke. 

IN-5F-PI"CI5N-CY  (in-ef-fish'^n-se),  n.  "Want 
of  efficiency  or  power  ;  weakness. 

Numerous  texts  affirm  this  total  insensibility  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  all  such  entities  in  the  most  absolute  terms.      Law. 

In-?F-FI"CI?NT  (in-ef-fish'ent),  a.  [in,  priv., 
and  efficient.]  Not  efficient ;  having  little  ener- 
gy ;  inactive  ;  ineffectual ;  inefficacious. 

He  is  as  insipid  in  his  pleasure  as  inefficient  in  every  thing 
else.  Ckestcrjiela. 

Syn.  — See  Ineffectual. 

IN-jp-LAB'O-EATE,  a.  [L.  inelahoratus.]  Not 
elaborate';  not  done  with  much  care.  Warburton. 

1N-5^LAS'TIC,  a.     Not  elastic ;  unelastic.  Roget. 

IN.5-LAS-TI9'!-TY,  ».  "Want  of  elasticity.  Roget. 

IN-fiL'E-GANCB,  n.  [L.  inelegantia;  It.  inele- 
ganza  ;  Fr.  ineltgance.]  "Want  of  elegance, 
grace,  or  beauty.  Cawthorn. 

iN-fiL'p-GAN-CY,  n.     Inelegance.  Johnson. 

IN-EL'^-GANT,  a.  \lj'.  inelegans  ;  2re,  priv.,  and 
efey aras,. elegant ;  It.  §  Sp.  inelegante;  Fi.  in^- 
Ugant.']  Not  elegant ;  not  beautiful  or  graceful ; 
tasteless.    "  Inelegant  translations."      Broom. 

iN-EL'5-GANT-LY,  ad.   In  an  inelegant  manner ; 

not  elegantly  ;  coarsely.  Johnson. 

IN-EL-J-^I-BIL'l-TY,  n.    [It.  ineligibility  ;  Fr.m- 

4ligibilite.'\  The  state  of  being  ineligible.  Perry. 

IN-EL'I-^I-BLE,  a.   [Fr.]  That  cannot  be  chosen. 
He  that  cannot  be  admitted  cannot  be  elected;  and  the 
votes  given  to  a  man  ineligible,  being  given  in  vain,  the  high- 
est number  of  an  eligible  candidate  becomes  a  majority. 

Johnson. 

IN-EL'I-5H-BLY,  ad.     Not  eligibly.        Br.  Allen. 

IN-EL'p-QUENT,  o.  [L.  ineloquens ;  It.  inelo- 
quente.]     Not  eloquent ;   not  persuasive 


oratorical. 


not 


Nor  are  thy  lips  lingraceftil,  sire  of  men 
Nor  tongue  inelocpxent. 


iN-EL'O-aUENT-LY,  ad. 


Milton. 

"Without  eloquence. 


t  !N-^-Lf;CT'A-BLE, 

to  be  overcome. 


[L.  ineluctabilis.']    Not 
Pearson. 


iN-:p-LU'D!-BLE,  a,     [L.  ineludibilis.]   That  can- 
not be  eluded  or  escaped.  Glanvill. 

IN-fiM'BRY-O-NATE,  a.  Having  no  embryo.  Reid. 


t  iN-:5;-NAR'RA-BLE,  a. 
cannot  be  told. 


[L.  inenarrabilis.']   That 
Cocker  am. 


iN-EPT',  a.    [l^.meptus  ;  m,  p: 
It.  §  Sp.  inepto  ;  Fr.  I'nep^.] 

1.  Not  apt  or  fit ;  unsuitable  ;  useless  ;  unapt. 

Mere  sterile  matter  Buch  as  was  "wlioUy  inejjt  and  improper 
for  tiie  formation  of  vegetables.  Woodward. 

2.  Trifling  ;  foolish.  Blackmore. 

iN-EP'T|-TUDE,  n.  [L.  ineptitudo;  It.  inettitu- 
dine  ;  Sp.  ineptitud  ;  Fr.  inaptitude.'] 

1.  Unfitness;  inaptitude.  "Some  ineptitude 
or  resistancy  to  rotation."  Wilkins. 

2.  Folly  ;  foolishness.  Carlyle. 

IN-EPT'LY,  ad.    Triflingly ;  foolishly  ;  unfitly. 

IN-EPT'NJPSS,  n.  Unfitness  ;  ineptitude.  "  Mis- 
erable ineptness  of  infancy."     [r.]  More. 

IN-E'aUA-BLE,  a.  [m,  priv.,  and  equable."]  Not 
equable  ;  unequable-  Bailey. 

tN-E'Q.UAL,  a.  [L.  in(Bqualis.'\  Unequal.  "  The 
inequal  fates."     [k.]  Shenstone. 

IN-Jg-aUAL'I-TY  (in-e-kwol'e-te),  n.  [L.  inmqual- 
itas;  in,  priv",  and  (equalitas,  equality;  It.  in- 
equulita  ;  Sp,  inegualidad ;  Fr.  inegalite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  unequal ;  difference  in 
quantity,  degree, dimensions,  condition,  or  qual- 
ity of  any  kind;  disparity.  "  Inequality  of  num- 
ber." Ludlow.  **  Inequalities  in  events."  War- 
burton.  "  Inequality  in  the  length."  Ray.  "  In- 
equality between  man  and  man."    Hooker. 

Ikequaliiy  of  air  is  ever  an  enemy  to  health.  Bacon. 

2.  Unevenness ;  the  state  of  not  being  level ; 
want  of  uniformity  of  surface.  "  Inequalities 
all  over  the  glass."  Newton. 

3.  Disproportion;  inadequacy. 

The  great  inequality  of  all  things  to  the  appetites  of  a  ra- 
tional soul  appears  from  this,  that  in  all  "worldly  things  a  man 
finds  not  half  the  pleasure  in  the  actual  possession  that  he 
proposed  in  the  expectation.  South. 

4.  (Algebra.)  An  expression  of  two  unequal 
quantities  connected  by  the  sign  of  inequality, 
as,  8>6,  or  6<7.  JDavies. 

5.  (Astron.)  The  deviation  in  the  motion  of  a 
planet  or  satellite  from  its  uniform  mean  mo- 
tion. •  B7-ande. 

Syn.  —  See  Difference. 

IN-E-QUI-DIS'TANT,  a.  Not  being  equally  dis- 
tant; not  equidistant.  Craig. 

IN-E-aUI-LAT'^R-AL,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  equilat- 
eral.'] (Bot.)  Not  equilateral;  unequal  sided, 
as  the  leaves  of  certain  plants.  Gray. 

IJ^  E-QUI-LIB  'RI-O.  [L,]  In  an  even  poise  or 
balance  ;  in  equilibrium.  Crabb. 

IN-Ea'UI-TA-BLE  (€n-6k'we-t?i-bl),  a.  [L.  inequi- 
tabilis  ;  in,  priv.,  and  equitabilis,  equitable.] 

1.  Not  equitable ;  unjust ;  partial. 

The  proportions  seemed  not  inequitable,  Bwhe. 

2.  Inequable;  not  even, 
sition." 


'  Inequitable  dispo- 
Search. 


fiN-Ea'UI-TATE  (in-ek'we-tat),  v.  a. 
upon,  and  equito,  equitatus,  to  ride.] 
on  or  over  ;  to  pervade. 

IN-E'aUI-VALVE, 

in  e  qui  valvular. 

IN-E-aUI-VAL'VU-LAR,    a.        Having    unequal 
valves ;  inequivalve.  Bush. 

That  cannot  be  eradi- 
Clarke. 


[L.  in, 

To  ride 

More. 


Having  unequal  valves  ; 
'Woodward. 


iN-5;-RAD'l-CA-BLE,    ( 

cated  or  rooted  out. 


IN-^-RAD'l-CA-BLY,  ad. 
cannot  be  eradicated. 


a.  Not  energetic  ;  having,  or 
evincing,  no  energy.  WHght. 


In  such  a  manner  as 
Clarke. 
iN-F.R-^ET'lC, 
iN-:eR-^ET'r-CAL, 

IN-lglR-^ET'I-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  manner  without 
energy  ;  not  energetically.  Craig. 

IN-ERM  ,  I  ^_     |-jL_  inermis,  defenceless  ;  in, 

iN-ER'MOUS,  )  without,  and  arma,  arms.]  (Bot.) 

Unarmed ;  destitute  of  spines  or  prickles.  Craig. 


IJ^-ER'MI-A,n.pl.  [L. mermis,  unarmed.]  {Zool.) 
A  term  applied  by  some  writers  to  a  family  of 
ruminants,  comprising  such  mammiferous  ani- 
mals as  are  destitute  of  horns.  Wright. 

t  IN-ER-R A-BlL'j-TY,  n.  Exemption  from  error ; 
inerrableness.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  IN-ER'RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inerrabilis.]  Exempt 
from  error  ;  unerring.  Browne. 

flN-ER'RA-BLE-NESS,  7i.  Exemption  from  error ; 
inerrability.  Ha?nmond. 

IN-ER'RA-BLY,  ad.  "With  security  from  error  ; 
correctly;  infallibly.  Johnson. 

IN-ER'RAN-CY,  n.     Freedom  from  error. 

By  denying  the  inspiration  and  inerrancy  of  writings. 

Dr.  C.  Wordsworth. 


IN-]?R-RAT'IC,  a. 
fixed. 


Not    erratic   or   wandering; 
Wright. 

tiN-ERR'{NG-LY,  ad.     Unerringly.  Glanvill. 

IN-ERT',  a.     [L.  iners,  inertis;  It.  ^  Sp.  i7ierte.] 

1.  Destitute  of  power  to  move,  or  of  active 
resistance  to  motion  impressed  ;  inactive. 

2.  Dull;  sluggish;  slothful;  motionless. 

Inert 
Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals  what  they  gain 
In  manners,  victims  of  luxurious  ease.  Cowper. 

IN-ER'Tt-A  (ia-er'she-^),  n.  [L.]  1.  {Physics.) 
The  property  of  matter  by  which  it  retains  its 
state  of  rest  or  of  unifoi*m  rectilinear  motion  so 
long  as  no  foreign  cause  occurs  to  change  that 
state ;  —  called  also  vis  ineriice.  Young. 

2.  {Med.)  Sluggishness  ;  inactivity ; — espe- 
cially the  diminution  or'  total  cessation  of  the 
contractions  of  the  uterus  in  labor.    Dunglison. 

IN-ER'TION,  n.  "Want  of  activity;  inactivity; 
inertitude  ;  inertia,    [li.]  Dr.  Kitto. 

IN-ER'TI-TUDE,  n.  "Want  of  activity;  inactiv- 
ity ;  inertia,     [e,.]  Smart. 

IN-ERT'LY,  ad.  In  an  inert  manner;  with  in- 
ertness ;  sluggishly  ;   dully.  Pope. 

IN-ERT'NJPSS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  inert. 

IN-ER'U-dIte,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  erudite.]  Not 
erudite;  not  learned.  —  See  Eeudite.  S.Oliver. 

t  IN-ES'OATE,  V.  a.  [L.  inesco,  inescatus.]  To 
lay  a  bait  for ;  to  allure.  Burton. 

t  IN-eS-CA'TION",  n.  [L.  inescatio.]  The  act  of 
baiting ;  an  alluring.  Hallyioell. 

iN-5;S-CCrTCH'E0N  (in-es-ktich'on),  n.  {Her.)  A 
small  escutcheon  borne  within  a  shield.    Crabb. 

I^r  ES'SE.  [L.]  {Laio.)  A  Latin  phrase  signi- 
fying in  being  or  actually  existing  ;  —  distin- 
guished from  in  posse,  which  denotes  that  a 
thing  is  not,  but  may  be.  Fleming. 

IN-]g;S-SEN'TIAL,  a.  Having  no  essence:— not 
essential ;  unessential.  Brooke. 

In-ES'TI-MA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inastimabilis ;  zm,  priv., 
and  cestimabilis,  estimable ;  It.  inestimabile ; 
Sp.  ^  Fr.  inestimable.]  Too  valuable  to  be  rated 
or  estimated ;  invaluable ;  transcending  all  price ; 
incalculable;  transcendent;  incomparable. 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels.  Shak. 

In  the  Scriptures  and  promises  of  God,  written  for  our 
consolation  and  help,  we  feel  both  inestimable  hope  and  com- 
fort, even  in  the  midst  of  our  afflictions.  Joyce. 

IN-ES'TI-MA-BLY,  ad.   So  as  not  to  be  estimated. 

IN-Jp-VA'Sf-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  evaded  ;  not 
to  be  eluded ;  unavoidable.  Ec.  Rev, 

IN-EV'J-DENCE,  n.  [It.  inevidenza.]  Obscurity  ; 
uncertainty,     [r,]  Barrow. 

IN-EV'J-DENT,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  evide^it.]  Not 
evident;  obscure.  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-EV-I-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  inevitabilita.]  The 
state  of  being  inevitable.  Bramhall. 


TN-EV'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inevitabilis ;  in,  priv., 
and  evitabilis,  avoidable  ;  evito,  to  shun  ;  It.  in- 
crifabile  ;  Sp.  inevitable  ;  Fr.  inevitable.]  That 
cannot  be  avoided  ;  unavoidable ;  not  to  be  es- 
caped.    *'  Dangers  inevitable."  Hackluyt. 

Alcides  bore  not  long  his  flying  foe, 

But,  bending  his  incvitahle  how. 

Reached  him  in  air,  suspended  as  he  stood. 

And  in  his  pinion  fixed  the  feathered  wood.     Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Necessary,  Unavoidable. 
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INEVITABLENESS 

IN-EV'I-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inevitable ;  certainty  ;  inevitability.    Prideaux. 

IN-EV'I-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inevitable  manner  ; 
without  possibility  of  escape  ;.certainty.Z))-»/de»i. 

IN-5:^-ACT',  u,.    Not  exact ;  incorrect.      Smart. 

IN-e^-ACT'N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  inex- 
act ;  incorrectness  ;  want  of  precision.  Wright. 

fN-$X-CiT-A-BIL'!-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inexcitable ;  want  of  excitability.  Roget. 

IN-¥X-CIT'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  inexcitabilis.']  Not 
excitable  ;  void  of  passion.  Roget. 

TN-eX-CU'§A-BLE  (in-eks-ku'zji-bl),  a.  [L.  inex- 
cusabilis  ;  in,  priv.,  and  excusabilis,  excusable ; 
It.  inescusabile ;  Sp.  i^  Fr.  inexcusable.']  That 
cannot  be  excused;  not  admitting  an  excuse  or 
apology ;  not  excusable. 

Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart,  there  is  none  so  inexcusable  as 
that  of  parents  towards  their  children.  Spectator. 


IN-eX-CU'§A-BLE-NESS,  n. 
inexcusable. 


The  state  of  being 
Bp.  Hall. 

iN-?X-CU'§A-BLY,  ad.     In  an  inexcusable  man- 
ner ;  to  a  degree  beyond  excuse.  South. 

lN-EX-5-CUT'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  execut- 
ed or  performed  ;  impracticable.  Wright. 

iN-EX-^;-CU'TION,  71.     [Fr.]     Non-performance ; 
non-execution,     [r.]  Spence,  1686. 

IN-5^-ER'TI0N,   n.     Want   of  exertion  or  ef- 
fort. Wright. 

IN-¥:^-HA'LA-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  exhaled, 
or  dispersed  in  vapor.  Browne. 

IN-5^-HAUST'?D,    a.     Not    exhausted;    unex- 
hausted ;  not  fatigued.  Spectator. 

ad.      Without    exhaus- 
Bu7mett. 


IN-^:^-HAUST']JD-LY-, 
tion. 


IN-e^-HAUST-!-BlL'!-TY,  71.  The  state  of  being 
inexhaustible ;  inexhaustibleness.  Reeder. 

iN-5:^-HAUST'I-BLE,  a.  [It.  inesaunbile.']  That 
cannot  be  exhausted  or  spent;  unfailing;  ex- 
haustless.  "Inexhaustible  riches  of  wit  and 
eloquence."  Cowley. 

Virgil,  above  all  poets,  had  a  stock,  which  I  may  call 
almost  inexhaustible,  of  figurative,  elegant,  and  sounding 
words.  ^  Dryden. 


IN-^;:^-HAUST'I-BLE-NESS, 
inexhaustible. 

tN-5:^-HAUST'!-BLY,  ad. 
manner. 


The  state  of  being 
Scott. 

In  an  inexhaustible 
Wordsworth. 


IN-^;:^-HAUST'!  VE,  a.    [in,  priv.,  and  exhaustive.'] 
Not  to  be  exhausted ;  inexhaustible.    TJiomson. 

t  IN-5^-HAuST'LeSS,  a.     Inexhaustible.  Boise. 

t  IN-?:!f:-IST',  V.  n.     Not  to  exist.  Cudworth. 

IN-5:^-IST'5NCB,  n.     [Sp.  inexistencia.'] 

1.  Want  of  existence  ;  non-existence. 

He  calls  up  the  heroes  of  former  ages  from  a  state  of  inex- 
istence  to  adorn  and  diversify  his  poem.  Broome. 

2.  The  state  of  existing;  inherence. 
Concerning  these  gifts  we  must  observe  also  there  was  no 

small  ditFerence  amongst  them  as  to  the  manner  of  their  ?«- 
existence  in  the  persons  who  had  them.  South. 

IN-5:^-IST'BNT,  a.     [Fr.  inexistant.] 

1.  Not  existing ;  not  having  being.     Browne. 

2.  Existent  in  ;  inherent,     [it.]  Boyle. 

IN-EX-0-EA-BIL'{-TY,   n.    The  quality  of  being 
inexorable ;  inexorableness.  Johnson. 

IN-EX'0-RA-BLE  (in-eks'o-r?-b!),  a.      [L.  inexo- 
rdbilis  ;  in,  priv.,  and  exorabilis,  exorable  ;  exo- 
ro,  to  entreat ;  It.  inesorabile ;  Sp.  *r  Fr.  inex- 
orable.]  That  cannot  be  moved  by  entreaty  ;  un- 
yielding ;  unrelenting  ;  relentless  ;  implacable. 
You  are  more  inhuman,  raore  inexorable, 
O,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania.         Sliak. 
Syn. — See  Implacable. 

IN-EX'0-RA-BLE-NESS,  «.     The  quality  of  being 
inexorable ;  implacableness.         Chillingworth. 

IN-EX'O-EA-BLY,  ad.    In  an  inexorable  manner ; 
so  as  not  to  be  moved  by  entreaty.        Johnson. 

+  IN-£X-P5C-TA'TI0N,  n.     State  of  being  with- 
out expectation ;  want  of  forethought.  Feltham, 

tlN-^X-PECT'^D,  a.    Unexpected.         Bp.  Hall. 

tIN-^;X-PECT'5D-LY,  ad.  Unexpectedly.  Bp.Hall. 
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II  IN-?X-PE'DI-i5NCE,    ;  „.     p„_  pri^.^  a^d  expe- 
II  iN-SX-PE'Df-EN-CY,  )  dience.]    Want  of  expe- 
diency, fitness,  or  propriety;  unsuitableness. 

It  is  not  the  rigor,  but  the  inexpediency,  of  laws  and  acts  of 
authority,  which  makes  them  tyrannical.  I'aley. 

II  IN-^X-PE'DI-ENT  [in-eks-pe'de-ent,  W.  P.  J.  Ja. 
Sm.  Wr. ;  in-eks-pe'dyent,  S.  E.  F.  K.],  a.  [in, 
priv.,  and  expedient.]  Not  expedient ;  incon- 
venient; unfit;  improper;  unsuitable. 

If  it  was  not  unlawful,  yet  it  was  highly  inexpedient,  to 
use  those  ceremonies.  Surnet. 

IN-^X-PE'DI-ENT-LY,  ad.  Not  expediently  ;  un- 
fitly. ■  Wright. 

IN-ipX-PfiN'SIVE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  expensive.] 
Not  expensive ;  unexpensive.  £c.  Rev. 

IN-JX-PE'RI-ENCE,  n.  [L.  inexperientia  ;  It.  in- 
esperienza ;  Sp.  inexperiencia ;  Fr.  inexperience.] 
Want  of  experience  or  experimental  knowledge. 

Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  naturally  proceed  fi-om  in- 
experience of  the  world  and  ignorance  of  manlcind.  Addison. 

IN-5X-PE'R!-ENCED  (in-eks-pe're-enst),  a.  Not 
experienced  ;  not  having  experience ;  unexpe- 
rienced.   "  inexperienced  yoMi^L."  Cowper. 

IN-EX-PERT',  a.  [L.  inexpertus  ;  It.  inesperto  ; 
Sp.  inexperto  ;  Fr.  inexpert.]  Not  expert ;  not 
dexterous;  unskilful;  unskilled;  awkward. 

Inexpei-t  in  arms. 
Yet  vain  of  freedom,  how  dost  thou  beguile, 
"With  dreams  of  hope,  these  near  and  loud  alarms.  Akenside. 

IN-^X-PEET'NfSS,  n. 
of  being  inexpert. 

IN-fiX'PI-A-BLE,  a.    [L.  inexpiabilis  ;  It.  inespia- 

bile  ;   Sp.  8;  Fr.  inexpiable.]     Not  expiable ;  not 

to  be  expiated,  atoned  for,  repaired,  or  averted. 

TjOve  seeks  to  have  love: 

My  love  how  couldst  thou  hope,  who  took'st  the  way 

To  raise  in  me  inexpiable  hate  ?  Milton. 

IN-EX'Pf-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  inexpiable.  Ash. 

IN-EX'PJ-A-BLY,  ad.  To  a  degree  beyond  atone- 
ment ;  so  as  riot  to  be  expiated.       Roscommon. 

tlN-jpX-PLAIN'A-BLE,   u..      [L.   inexplanaUlis.] 

Unexplainable.  Cockeram. 

tIN-EX'PL¥-A-BLY,  od.     Insatiably.        Sandys. 

In-EX-PLI-CA-BIL'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inexplicable  ;  inexpli'cableness.  Johnson. 

IN-BX'PLI-C A-BLE,  a.  [L.  inexplicahilis ;  in,  priv., 
and  explicdbilis,  explicable  ;  explico,  to  unfold  ; 
It.  inesplicabile ;  .  Sp.  §  Fr.  inexplicable.]  In- 
capable of  being  explained ;  not  to  be  inter- 
preted or  made  intelligible  ;  unaccountable  ; 
strange  ;  mysterious. 

Confounded  by  the  complication  of  distempered  passions, 
their  reason  is  disturbed;  their  views  become  vast  and  per- 
plexed; to  others  inexplicable,  to  themselves  uncertain.iJwrAc. 


The  state  or  the  quality 
E.  Farrar. 
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IN-^X-TEND'jpD,  a.    Unextended.  Watts. 

IN-^X-TEN'SION,  re.  Want  of  extension.  Wright. 
IJV  MX-TEJV'SO.  [L.]  In  full ;  with  full  extent. 
IN-5X-^ER'Mr-NA-BLE,  a.   [L.  inexterminabilis.] 

That  cannot  be  exterminated.  Wright. 

IN-EX-TlNCT',  a.    [L.  inextinctus  ;  It.  inestinto.] 

Not  extinct ;  not  quenched.  Cockeram. 

t  lN-¥X-TlN'G0l-BLE,  u,.    Inextinguishable. 

Sir  T.  More. 

IN-^X-tIn'GUISH- A-BLE  (in-eks-tSng'gwish-»-bI), 
a.  [It.  inesttnguibile ;  Sp.  &  Fr.  inextinguible.] 
That  cannot  be  extinguished ;  unquenchable. 


In  beams  of  inextinguishable  light. 
I  IN-$X-tIN'GU!SH-A-BLY,   ad.     In 
so  as  not  to  be  extinguished. 


Cowper. 


IN-?X-TIR'PA-BLE,  a. 
ineradicable. 


manner 
Wright. 
Not  to  be  extirpated; 
Cockeram, 


IJV  EX-TRE'MIS.  [L.]  (Law.)  In  the  last  mo- 
ments ;  in  the  last  illness.  Burrill. 

IN-EX'TEI-CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inextricaUlis  ;  It.  m- 
estricaUle  ;  Sp.  *  Fr.  inextricable.]  That  can- 
not be  extricated,  disengaged,  disentangled,  or 
unravelled ;  that  cannot  be  freed  from  entan- 
glement or  perplexity ;  not  to  be  cleared  of  im- 
pediment or  hinderanoe.  "  Inextricable  mazes." 
Sherlock.  "Inextricable  difiiculties."  JFariMrtora. 
I/ong-festering  wounds,  inextricable  woes.  Pope. 

IN-EX'TRI-OA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inextricable.  Donne. 

IN-EX'TEI-CA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inextricable  man- 
ner.    "  Inextricably  puzzlei." 


IN-EX'PLJ-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being 
inexplicable  ;  inexplicability.  Ash. 


IN-EX'PLI-CA-BLY,  ad.     In 
explained  or  made  evident. 


manner  not  to  be 
Bp.  Hall. 


IN-pX-PLIQ'IT,  a.  [L.  inexplicitus.]  Not  explicit ; 
not  clearly  stated.  Story. 

IN-?X-PLO'EA-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  explorable.] 
That  cannot  be  explored.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

M-(;x-PO'§yRE,  ».  [m,  priv.,  and  ea;^0SMre.]  A 
state  of  not  being  exposed.  Wnght. 

IN-^iX-PEES'SI-BLE,  a.  [It.  inesprimibile  ;  Fr. 
inexprimable.]  That  cannot  be  expressed  ;  un- 
utterable ;  unspeakable ;  ineffable.  "  An  inex- 
pressible union  of  sublimated  charity."  Bp.  Bull. 

Distance  inexpressible 
By  numbers  that  have  name.  Milton. 

IN-^X-PRES'SI-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed; unspeakably;  unutterably.     Addison. 

iN-pX-PRiSs'SIVE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  expressive.] 
Not  expressive  ;  unexpressive. 

The  inexpressive  semblance  of  himself.        Alcenside. 

IN-?X-PEBS'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  inexpressive.  Craig, 

IN-t;X-PlJG'N A-BLE,  a.  [L.  ineaymgnaMlis  ;  in, 
priv.,  and  expugno,  to  fight ;  It.  inespugnabile ; 
Sp.  ^  Fr.  inexpugnable.]  Impregnable ;  not  to 
be  taken  by  assault ;  not  to  be  subdued  ;  un- 
conquerable. **  Inexpugnable  strength."  Burke. 

IN-5X-SU'PER-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  inexstiperabilis.] 
Not  to  be  passed  over  ;  insurmountable.  Wright. 


tIN-^;X-U'P?R-A-BLE  (in-ek-sii'per-j-bl),  a.     [L. 

inexuperabilis.]      Not   exuperabie;    not  to  be 

passed  over ;  insurmountable.  Cockeram. 

JN-EYE'  (in-i'),  V.  n.    [in  and  eye.]     [i.  ineyed  ; 

pp.  INEYINO,  INEYED.]    To  inoculate,  as  a  tree 

or  plant ;  to  bud.     [r.J 

IN-FAB'Rl-CAT-?D,  o.  [in  mifabricated.']  Not 
fabricated;  unwrought.     [r.]  Cockeram. 

IN-FAL-LI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  infalliUlith ;  Sp. 
infalibilidad;  Fr.  infailKbilitd.]  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  'infallible  ;  exemption  from 
error,  mistake,  failure,  or  fault :  —  certainty. 

The  highest  infallibility  in  the  .teachers  doth  not  prevent 
the  possibdity  or  the  danger  of  mistaking  in  the  hearers. 

Stillingflect. 
In-FAL'LJ-BLE,  a.    [It.  infallibile ;  Sp.  infalibk  ; 
Fr.  infaillible.] 

1.  Not  fallible ;  not  liable  to  err ;  exempt  from 
t..:i unerring;  inerrable. 


error  or  failure ; 


He  showed  himself  alive  to  his  apostles  by  many  repeated 
infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days.  Jortin. 

2.  Certain  ;  sure ;   without   doubt   or   uncer- 
tainty. "The  success  is  .  .  .  infallible."    South. 
Syn.  —  See  Cektain. 

IN-FAL'LI-BLE-NESS,  n.     Infallibility.      Sidney. 

IN-FAL'LI-BLY,  ad.  Without  failure  or  mistake ; 
not  fallibly  ;  —  certainly ;  surely  ;  without  fail. 

t IN- FAME',  v.a.  [L.infamo.]  To  defame.  Bacon. 

IN'FA-MIZE,  v.  a.    To  make  infamous.     [R.] 

Is  some  knot  of  riotous  slanderers  leagued 

To  infamize  the  name  of  the  king's  brother?    Coleridge. 

tlN-FAM'O-NlZE,  v.  a.  To  brand  with  infamy; 
to  defame.     [Ludicrous.]  Shak. 

iN'FA-MOtJS,  a.  [L.  infamis;  in,  priv.,  and 
fama,  fame  ;  It.,  Sp.,  §  Fr.  infame.] 

1.  Publicly  branded  by  conviction  of  a  crime. 

Persons  infamous,  or  branded  in  any  public  court  of  judi- 
cature, are  forbidden  to  be  advocates.  AyUffe. 

2.  Notoriously  bad ;  of  ill  report ;  ill  spoken 
of ;  disreputable  ;  as,  "  Infamous  falsehood." 

By  caverns  infamous  for  beasts  of  prey.  Dryden. 

3.  Odious  ;  shameful ;  disgraceful ;  detesta- 
ble ;  opprobrious ;  scandalous ;  ignominious. 
"  This  fact  was  ^?^/o??^o«s."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Infamy. 

IN'FA-MOtrs-LY,  ad.  With  infamy ;  shamefully. 

IN'FA-MOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
famous ;  infamy,     [r.]  Bailey. 

IN'FA-MY,  n.  [L.  infamia ;  in,  priv.,  and  fama, 
fame,  good  report ;  It.  iSj  Sp.  infamia ;  Fr.  in- 
famie.'] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,,?,  !,  O,  IJ,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;  HIilR,  HER; 


INFANCY 
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INFER 


1.  Public  reproach  or  disgrace ;  notoriety  of 
bad  character  ;  ignominy  ;  opprobrium  ;  ill- 
fame  ;  bad  repute ;  disrepute ;  discredit ;  dis- 
honor ;  shame. 

Wilful  perpetrations  of  unworthy  actions  brand  with  most 
indelible  characters  of  infamy  the  name  and  memory  to  pos- 
terity. ■  King  Charles, 

2.  The  quality  of  being  infamous  ;  disgrace- 
fulness  ;  dishonorableness  ;.  shamefulness  ;  as, 
"The  infamy  of  his  conduct." 

3.  {Law,')  The  state  produced  by  the  convic- 
tion of  crime  and  the  loss  of  honor,  which  ren- 
ders the  infamous  person  incompetent  as  a  wit- 
ness. BouviefT. 

Syn.  —  Infamy,  ignominy^  and  opprobrium,  all  im- 
ply a  very  high  degree  of  discredit  or  disgrace.  Infamy 
attaches  either  to  a  person  or  to  a  thing  ;  ignominy  and 
opprobrium,  to  a  person.  An  infamous  cliaracter ;  in- 
famous crime.  A  person  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime 
exposes  himself  to  ivfamy  and  opprobrium,  and,  if 
publicly  punished,  is  subjected  to  ignominy. 

IN'FAN-CY,  n.  [L.  infantia;  in,  priv.,  and/br, 
to  speak";  It.  infanzia',  Sp.  infancia',  Fr.  en- 
fance^ 

1.  The  state  of  an  infant :  —  the  first  part  of 
life,  extended  by  naturalists  to  seven  years. 

From  that  seldom  have  I  ceased  to  eye 
Thy  infancy,  thy  childhood,  and  thy  youth; 
Thy  manhood  last,  though  yet  in  private  bred.    Milton. 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.       Wordsworth, 

2.  The  first  age  of  any  thing ;  the  beginning; 
the  original ;  the  commencement.  "  In  the  in- 
fancy .  .  .  of  Rome."  Arhuthnot. 

3.  {Laio.)  The  state  of  being  under  age,  or 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ;  nonage  ;  mi- 
nority ;  — in  civil  law,  one  of  the  stages  of  minor- 
ity, reaching  to  the  age  of  seven  years.  Bur-HU. 

flN-FAN'DOys,  a.  [L.  infandus.']  Too  bad  to 
be  expressed  or  spoken.  Howell. 

tJN"-FANG'TH]5;F,  n.  [A.  S.  infangenthef;  in, 
\\ii\i\n,  fangen,  taken,  and  thef,  or  theof,  a  thief.] 
{Eng.  Law.)  A  thief  taken  within  the  manor  of 
any  man  having  jurisdiction  to  try  him:  —  a 
privilege  or  liberty  granted  to  lords  of  certain 
manors  to  judge  any  thief  taken  within  their 
fee.  Whishaw. 

IN'FANT,  n.  [L.  infans,  infantis ;  in,  priv.,  and 
for,  to  speak  ;  It.  %  Sp.  infai-ite  \  Fr.  enfant^ 

1.  A  babe  ;  a  baby  :  —  a  child  from  the  birth 
to  the  end  of  the  seventh  year.  Johnson. 

2.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  any  son  of  the 
king  except  the  eldest;  infante.  —  See  In- 
fante. 


3.  {Law.)    A  person  not   of  age,  or  under 
twenty-one.  Blackstone. 

IN'FANT,  a.  Not  mature  ;  young ;  infantile. 
''T'he  «n/an^  king."       -  Daniel, 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 

Poison  hath  residence  and  medicine  power.  Shdk. 

t  IN'FANT,  V.  a.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  produce.  Milton. 

IJV-Fj9J\r' Tj3,  n.  [Sp.]  A  title  ^iven  to  all  the 
daughters  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
except  the  eldest ;  a  princess  of  the  royal  blood. 

IJV-fJjv'TE,  n.  [Sp.]  A  title  given  to  all  the 
sons  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal  ex- 
cept the  eldest,  or  heir-apparent  to  the  crown, 
who  is  styled  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  Brande, 
fl^"It  appears  to  have  been  anciently  given  to  all 
hidalgos.     Brande. 

tiN'FANT-:5D,p.  «.   Produced;  sprung.   Milton. 

In'FANT-GAud,  n,    A  childish  toy.  Clarke, 

IN'FANT-HOOD  (-hfid),  n.  The  state  or  condition 
of  an  infant ;  infancy.  Dixon, 

IN-FAN'TI-Ci-DAL,  «.  Relating  to  infanticide  or 
child-murder.  Booth. 

|N-FAN'T{-ClDE,  n.  [L.  infanticidium  ;  infans, 
infantis,  an  infant,  and  ccedo,  to  kill ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
infantiddio ;  Fr.  infanticide.'] 

*1.  The  act  of  murdering  an  infant ;  the  mur- 
der of  an  infant ;  child-murder.  Warburton. 

2.  The  slaughter  of  infants  by  Herod.  Johnson. 

3.  The  murderer  of  an  infant.  Potter. 

IN'FAN-TILEjOrlN'FAN-TILE  (18)  [in'f?n-tll,  S. 
W.'J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R. ;  'in'f^n-til,  P.  Sm,  Wr. ;  in- 

f^n'tjl.  Ash],  a.  [L.  infantilis-,  infans,  an  in- 
fant ;  It:  infantile  ;  Sp.  infantil.']  Pertaining  to 
an  infant ;  childish  ;  infantine.  "Children  . .  . 
however  immature,  or  even  infantile,"     Burke. 


iN'FAN-TINE,  or  IN'FAN-tINE  (19)  [In'f^n-tin, 
W.Ja.  R.  Wr.  \  in'f^n-tin,  iSm.],  a.  [Fr.  enfan- 
tin.]     Childish;  young;  tender;  infantile. 

The  sole  comfort  of  his  declining  years,  almost  in  infantine 
imbecility.  Burke. 

IN'FANT-LIKE,  a.     Like  an  infant.  Shak. 

flN'FANT-LY,  a.     Like  a  child.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

IN'FAN-TRY,  n.  [It.  fanteria  ;  S^^.  infanteria; 
Fr.'  infanterie. — It.  f ante,  a  servant:  —  "all 
from  tlie  Scandic  fantur,  a  servant,  an  attend- 
ant." Hickcs. —  A.  S.fet,  the  foot,  n  having  been 
inserted.  Wachtei'.  —  Manifestly  from  the  L. 
infans,  in  the  sense  of  servant.  Skinner.]  {Mil.) 
The  soldiers  of  an  army  who  serve  on  foot :  — 
foot-soldiers,  as  opposed  to  cavalry. 

iS^This  term  was  originally  applied  to  a  body  of 
men  collected  by  the  Infante  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  his  father  from  the  Moors.  The  attempt 
being  successful,  the  term  was  afterwards  applied  to 
foot-soldiers  in  general.     Trevoux.  Landais.  Sullivan. 

flN-FARCE',  V.  a.  [L.  infarcio.]  To  stuff;  to 
swell  out;  to  distend.  *'  His  face  inf arced  with 
rancor."  Sir  T  Elyot. 

t  IN-FARC'TION,  n.  Act  of  infarcing  ;  a  stuff- 
ing ;  constipation.  "An  infarction  and  ob- 
struction of  the  spleen."  Harvey. 

IN'fAre,  n.   [A.  S.  inf^e.]  1.  An  entertainment 
given  on  newly  entering  a  house.         Jamieson. 
2.  An  entertainment  given  by  a  bridegroom 
at  his  house  on  the  reception  of  the  bride,  the 
day  after  the  wedding.  Jamieson. 

i^=*This  Scottish  word  is  extensively  used,  in  the 
latter  sense,  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

flN-PASH'ION-A-BLE,  a.  [in, -priy.,  ajid  fashion- 
able.]    Unfashionable.  Beau.  ^  FL 

tlN-FAT'l-GA-BLE,  a,  [L.  infatigahilis.]  Not 
to  be  fatigued :  indefatigable.  Sherwood. 

IN-FAT'lT-ATE  (in-fSt'yu-at),  v.  a.  [L.  infatuo, 
infatuatus ;  in,  used  intensively,  and  fatum, 
foolish  ;  It.  infatuare  ;  Sp,  infatuar ;  Fr.  w^- 
fatuer.]  To  make  foolish;  to  make  a  fool  of; 
to  affect  with  folly  ;  to  deprive  of  understand- 
ing ;  to  bereave  of  reason  or  of  common  sense ; 
to  befool ;  to  stupefy  ;  to  besot. 

'T  is  scarce  possible  for  any  man  to  be  bo  strangely  infat- 
uated, BO  wholly  lost  to  common  reason,  as  to  believe  that 
vicious  coursea,  despising  of  religion,  walking  contrary  to 
God,  can  be  the  means  to  entitle  him  to  this  future  happi- 
ness. WiUcins. 

{N-FAT'U-ATE  (jn-f^t'yu-fit),  a.  [It.  infatvMo  ; 
Sp.infatuado.]  Stupefied;  infatuated.  Phillips. 

|N-FAT'y-AT-5D,  p.  a.  Deprived  of  reason  ; 
affected  with  folly  ;  stupefied ;  besotted. 

IN-FAT-y-A'TtON  On-fat-yu-a'shun),  n.  [Sp.  in- 
fatuaoion ;  Fr.  infatuation^] 

1.  The  act  of  infatuating  or  stupefying. 

Such  is  the  infatuation  of  self-love,  that,  though  in  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  all  men  agree,  yet 
almost  every  one  flatters  himself  that  his  own  case  is  to  be  an 
exception  from  the  common  rule.  Blair. 

2.  The  state  of  being  infatuated ;  deprivation 
of  reason  or  of  common  sense  ;  want  of  judg- 
ment; folly;  stupefaction. 

Free  from  all  the  nncleanness  of  diabolical  infatuation.  Hall. 

tIN-FAUST'lNG,_  n.  [L.  infaustus,  unlucky.] 
The  act  of  making  unlucky.  -  Bacon. 

iN-FE_A-§I-BIL'|-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
feasible  ;  infeasibleness.  Perry. 

iN-FEA'§I-BLE  (in-fS'ze-bO,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and 
feasible.]  That  cannot  be  accomplished  or  prac- 
tised; impracticable;  unfeasible. 

Therefore  I  hold  no  course  ao  infeasible 

As  this  of  force  to  win  the  Jezebel.  Hudibras. 

IN-FEA'§_I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Impracticability ;  in- 
feasibility.  W.  Mountagu. 

{N-FECT',_  V.  a.  [L.  inflcio,  infectus,  to  stain,  to 
infect;  m,  into,  and  ^/aczo,  to  put;  It.  inf ettare; 
Sp.  infectar ;  Fr.  inf'ecter.]     [i.  infected  ;  pp. 

INFECTING,  INFECTED.] 

1.  To  taint  with  disease,  or  with  some  perni- 
cious quality ;  to  affect  with  some  contagious 
or  venomous  quality  or  property. 

The  bodies  of  them  that  were  left  alive  being  infected  with 

this  disease  [the  plague].  Holland, 

Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride.  Shak. 

2.  To  affect  with  like  qualities,  especially 
with  like  bad  qualities  ;  to  corrupt ;  to  pollute  ; 
to  contaminate  ;  to  vitiate. 

Infected  with  the  manners  and  the  modes.        Cowper. 

3.  {Law.)  To  affect  with  illegality.     'Wright. 


t  tN-FECT',  «.     Infected  ;  polluted.     Bp.  Fisher. 

|N-FECT'^D,  p.  a.     Hurt  by  infection;  contami- 
nated ;  tainted  :  —  contaminated  ;  polluted. 
|N-f£ct'5R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  infects. 

]N-FEC'TION  (jn-fSk'ahun),  «.  [It.  infezione;  Sp. 
infeccion ;  Fr.  infection,] 

1.  The  act  of  infecting ;  the  propagation  of 
disease  through  contamination  of  the  atmos- 
phere or  other  inert  substances  by  the  deleteri- 
ous or  offensive  qualities  of  malaria,  the  matter 
of  contagion,  effluvia  from  putrid  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Infectious  matter ;  virus  ;  poison.  Bacoji. 

3.  Communication  of  like  qualities,  or  of  like 
bad  qualities ;  contamination  ;  taint. 

It  was  her  chance  to  light 
Amidst  the  gross  infections  of  those  times.       Daniels 

There,  while  her  tears  deplored  the  godlilie  man, 

Through  all  her  train  the  soft  inj^'ection  ran.  Pope. 

j^^  "  The  term  differs  essentially  from  contagion, 
inasmuch  as  absolute  contact  with  a  diseased  person, 
or  substances  contaminated  by  him,  is  not  requisite 
for  the  transmission  of  diseases  propagated,  like  ty- 
phus and  scarlatina,  by  infection.^''    Palmer. 

S^  "  Frequently  the  former  [contagion']  is  applied 
to  diseases  not  produced  by  contact,  as  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  &,c.,  —  whilst  infection  is  used  for  those  that 
require  positive  contact,  as  itch,  syphilis,  &c."  Dun- 
glison.  —  See  Contagion,  and  Cohtagious. 

JN-FEC'TIOyS  (in-f?k'shus),  a.  1.  Capable  of 
transmitting  or  communicating  disease  ;  conta- 
gious; pestilential.  "The  sweat  was  so  fervent 
and  infectious."  Hall.  ^^Infectious  ^rink." 
'Udal.     *'  Infectious  sickness."    Cha-m^n. 

The  most  infectiova  pestilence  upon  thee.^^        Shak. 

2.  Contaminating ;  corrupting ;  vitiating. 

It  is  infectious  even  to  the  best  morals  to  Uve  always  in  it 
[the  court].  Dryden. 

3.  That  may  be  easily  communicated;  spread- 
ing, as  a  stain. 

Infectious  horror  ran  from  face  to  face.         Armstrong. 

Syn. —  See  Contagious. 

IN-FEC'TIOUS-LY,  ad.  By  infection ;  contagiously. 

IN-FEC'TIOUS-NJESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
fectious, or  of  communicating  disease.     Boyle. 

IN-FEC'TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  infection. 

True  love,  well  considered,  hath  an  infective  power.  Sidney. 
IN-FECUND  [in-fek'und,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ;  In-fe- 
kiind',  S.  P.  K.],  a.  [L.  itifecundus  ;  in,  priv., 
and  fecundus,  fertile  ;  It.  tnfecondo ;  Sp.  infe- 
cundo  ;  Fr.  inf^cond.]  Not  fruitful ;  not  fer- 
tile ;  unfruitful ;  infertile  ;  sterile  ;  barren. 

The  next 
Is  arid,  fetid,  infecund,  and  gross.  Smart. 

IN-F^-CtJN'DI-TY,  n.  [L.  infecunditas  ;  It.  in- 
feconditci  \  Sp.  mfecundidaa;  Fr.  inf^condit^.] 
The  quality  of  being  infecund;  want  of  fertil- 
ity ;  barrenness  ;  sterility.  Bullokar. 

IN-FEE'BLE,  v.  a.     See  ENFEEBLE.         Drayton. 

iN-Fip-LI^'r-TOUS,  a,  Not  felicitous  ;  not  hap- 
py ;  unhappy  ;  unfortunate,  Ec.  Rev. 

IN-F|;-Li^'l-TV,  n.  [L.  infelicitas;  in,  priv.,  and 
felicitas,  happiness  ;  It.  infelicitci ;  Sp.  infelici- 
dad  ;  Fr.  infHidte.]  Bad  fortune,  condition,  or 
success;  wretchedness;  ill-luck;  unhappiness; 
misery ;  calamity. 

One  of  the  first  comforts  which  one  neighbor  administers 
to  another  is  a  relation  of  the  like  infelicity,  combined  with 
circumstances  of  greater  bitterness.  Itamhler. 

IN'FELT,  a.    Felt  within  or  deeply-  Dodd, 

IN-FEO-DA'TION,  n.     See  Inpeudation. 

JN-FEOFF'  (in-fgf),  v.  a.     See  Enfeoff.      Todd. 

IN-FER^  V.  a.  [L.  infero ;  in,  in,  and  fero,  to 
bear;  It.inferire;  ^-p.  inferir;  'Fs.inferer.]  \j.. 

INFERRED  ;  pp.  INFERRING,  INFERRED.] 

1.  fTo  bring  on  ;  to  induce. 

-Vomits  infer  some  small  detriment  to  the  lungs.         Hai-vey. 

2.  fTo  offer  ;  to  produce.  ^'■Inf&rHng  argu- 
ments of  mighty  force."  Sliak. 

3.  To  assume,  as  some  general  fact,  from  the 
observation  of  particular  facts  ;  to  draw  as  a 
conclusion  from  premises  ;  to  derive ;  to  de- 
duce ;  to  conclude. 

If  we  sec  the  prints  of  human  feet  on  the  sands  of  an  un- 
known eooat,  we  infer  that  the  country  is  inhabited.  Taylor. 

He  who  infers,  proves;  and  he  who  proves,  infers;  but  the 
word  "in/er"  fixes  the  mind  first  on  the  premiss,  and  then 
on  the  conclusion;  the  word  "prove,"  on  the  contrary,  leads 
the  mind  from  the  conclusion  to  the  premies.  frJiately. 
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JN-FEE'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  inferred ;  infer- 
rible. —  See  Inferkible.  Burke. 
flSfThis  word  is  often  written  ivferahle  and  iin- 
ferribte  ;  but  inferrible  seems  to  be  the  most  approved 
orthography.    Smart See  Referable. 

IN'F5R-f,NCE,  n.  [It.  inferema ;  Sp.  inferencia.] 
A  proposition  or  truth  drawn  from  another 
which  is  laid  down  as  true ;  a  conclusion ;  a  de- 
duction ;  a  corollary ;  a  consectary. 

An  iitferance  is  a  proposition  whicli  is  perceived  to  be  true 
because  of  its  connection  with  some  known  fact.  Taylor. 

When  the  grounds  for  believing  any  thing  are  slight,  we 
terra  the  mental  act  or  state  induced  a  conjecture;  when  they 
are  strong,  we  term  it  an  inference  or  conclusion.    IS.  Bailey. 

XN-F^R-EN'TIAL,  a.  Containing  inference  ;  that 
may  be  deduced  by  inference.  John  Tyler. 

IN-Ff;R-EN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  inferential  man- 
ner ;  by  way  of  inference.  Lord  Stowell. 

IJV-FE'RI-JE,n.  pi.  (^Greek  &  Roman  Ant.)  Sac- 
rifices and  gifts  oft'ered  to  the  manes  or  souls 
of  deceased  ancestors.  W.  Smith. 

JN-FE'RI-OR,  a.  [L.  inferior ;  It.  inferiore  ;  Sp. 
inferior ;  Fr.  infirieur.'] 

1.  Lower  in  place,  station,  rank,  value,  im- 
portance, or  excellence  ;  subordinate  ;  secon- 
dary. "  Our  inferior  nature."  Burke.  "Inferior 
to  my  other  poems."  Dryde7i.  "  A  thousand  in- 
ferior .  .  .  propositions."  Watts. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  that  part  of  the  flower  —  also 
called  anterior — which  lies  next  the  leaf  or 
bract  from  whose  axil  it  arises: — noting  the 
calyx  or  flower  which  is  adnate  to  the  base  of 
the  o^ry,  the  latter  being  free  from  it,  as  well 
as  from  the  corolla  and  stamens.  Gray. 

The  inferior  limit  of  the  roota  of  an  equation  {Math.) 
is  a  number  less  than  the  least  root  of  the  equation. 
The  greatest  one,  or  the  greatest  one  in  whole  num- 
bers, is  the  one  generally  referred  to.  Dames. 

Syn. —  See  Second,  Subordinate. 

JN-FE'RJ-OR,  n.  One  in  a  lower  rank  or  station. 
"  Slaves  to  their  inferiws."  Tatler. 

IN-FE-RI-OR'r-TY,  m.  \lt.  inferiorita  ;  Sp.  ra/e- 
rioridad  ;  Fr.  inferiority.']  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  inferior  ;  subordination  ;  lower 
state  of  place,  dignity,  importance,  or  value. 
"  Our  own  great  infm-iority  to  it."  Boyle. 

JN-FE'RI-OR-LY,  ad.     In  an  inferior  manner. 

JN-FEE'NAL,  a.  [L.  infernalis  ;  It.  infernale ;  Sp. 
§  Fr.  infernal.'] 

1.  Relating  to  the  lower  regions  or  hell ;  hell- 
ish ;  tartarean.  "  Infernal  space."  "  The  in- 
fernal regions."  Warburton. 

2.  Diabolical ;  devilish ;  demoniacal ;  fiendish ; 
fiendlike.     "  Infernal  dealings."  Addison. 

Infernal  machine,  a  name  given  to  an  explosive  ma- 
chine or  apparatus  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  assas- 
sination. —  Infernal  stone,  an  antiquated  name  for 
lunar  caustic. 

IN-FEE'NAL,  n.     An  infernal  being.        Drayton. 

IN-FEE'N  AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  infernal  manner.  Tocirf. 

IN-FER'RI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inferred ;  de- 
ducible  from  premises. —  SeelNFEEABLE.  JJoyfe. 

IN-FER'TILE,  a.  [L.  infertilis  ;  It.  .S;  Fr.  infer- 
tile.] Not  fertile ;  not  productive  ;  unfruitful ; 
unfertile ;  barren  ;  sterile.  Hale. 

Jn-FEE'TJLE-LY,  ad.  In  an  unproductive  man- 
ner; unfruitfully.  Craig. 

lN-Pt;R-TIL'!-TY,  n.  [L.  inferiilitas  ;  It.  inferti- 
lith  ;  Fr.  infertilite.]  Unfruitfulness  ;  want  of 
fertility ;  unproductiveness  ;  sterility.         Hale. 

IN-FEST'.  «.  a.  [L.  infesto  ;  It.  infestare  ;  Sp. 
infestar ;  Fr.  infester.]  \i.  infested  ;  pp.  in- 
festing, INFESTED.]  To  harass  ;  to  disturb  ; 
to  plague  ;  to  annoy  ;  to  trouble. 

The  Egyptians  being  greatly  infested  with  these  insects. 

Warburton. 
Recall  the  flame,  nor  in  a  mortal  cause 
Infest  a  god.  Pojpe. 

flN-FEST',  a.  \li.  inf'estus .]  Mischievous  ;  hurt- 
ful; dangerous,     "yfith.  force  infest."  Spenser. 

IN-FJS-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  infestatio  ;  It.  infesta- 
zione  ;  Sp.  infestacion.]  The  act  of  infesting ; 
molestation ;  disturbance  ;  annoyance. 

JN-FEST'^D,  p.  «.   Harassed;  troubled;  diseased. 

JN-F£ST'5R,  ».     He  who,  or  that  which,  infests. 


tIN-FES'TjpRED,  a.     Rankling;  mischievous. 

IN-FES'TJVE,  a.  [L.  infestivus.]  Without  mirth 
or  festivity  ;  not  festive  ;  unpleasant.  Cockei'am. 

IN-F5S-tIv'I-TY,  re.  Want  of  festivity  or  cheer- 
fulness ;  sadness,     [r.]  Johnson. 

tlN-FEST'U-OtJS,  ».   [L.infestus.]  Mischievous; 

dangerous.  Bacon. 

IN-FEU-DA'TION,  re.     [It.  infeodazione  ;    Sp.  in- 

feudacion  ;   Fr.  infeodation.]     {Law.)    The  act 

of  putting  one  in  possession  of  a  fee  or  estate. 

"  Upon  the  infeudation  of  the  tenant."      Hale. 

IN-FIB-U-LA'TION,  re.  [L.  infihulatio  ;  in,  in,  and 
fibula,  a  clasp.] 

1.  A  clasping  together.  Richar 

2.  Act  of  putting  a  ring  in  the  privy  parts  to 
prevent  copulation.  Cotgrave. 

IN'FI-DEL,  a.  [L.  inHdelis  ;  in,  priv.,  and. fidelis, 
faithful ;  It.  infedeh  ;  Sp.  itifiel ;  Fr.  infidile.'] 
Unbelieving ;  wanting  belief ;  sceptical.  "Any 
author.  Catholic  or  infidel."  Crannier. 

IN'FI-DEL,  re.  An  unbeliever  ;  an  atheist ;  a  de- 
ist ;  one  who  rejects  Christianity,  or  all  revealed 
religion  ;  a  sceptic  ;  a  freethinker. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  and  hijidels  adore.  Pojoe. 

Syn. —  Infidel  is  a  general  term  for  one  who  has  no 
belief  in  divine  revelation ;  unbeliever  is  commonly 
used  in  the  same  sense,  —  sometimes  also  is  disbeliever, 
thougll  a  less  common  term  ;  a  sceptic  professes  to  doubt 
of  all  things,  though  the  term  is  chiefly  applied  to 
those  who  doubt  respecting  the  truths  of  religion  ;  a 
deist  believes  in  the  existence  of  God,  but  disbelieves 
revelation  ;  an  atheist  denies  the  existence  of  God  ; 
freethinker  is  commonly  used  in  an  ill  sense,  as  sy- 
nonymous with  infidel. 

TN-FI-DEL'!-TY,  re.  [L.  infidelitas;  It.  infedeUh; 
Sp.  infideiiddd  ;  Fr.  infidelite.] 

1.  The  quality  of  an  infidel ;  want  of  faith. 
The  consideration  of  the  divine  omnipotence  and  infinite 

wisdom,  and  our  own  ignorance,  are  great  instruments  of 
silencing  the  murmurs  of  infidelity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Disbelief  of  Christianity,  or  of  all  revealed 
religion ;  unbelief ;  disbelief ;  scepticism. 

Under  every  possible  aspect  in  which  infidelity  can  be 
viewed,  it  extends  the  dominion  of  sensuality;  it  repeals  and 
abrogates  every  law  by  which  divine  revelation  has,  under 
such  awful  sanctions,  restrained  the  indulgence  of  the  pas- 
sions, li.  Noll. 

3.  Want  of  fidelity ;  faithlessness ;  unfaith- 
fulness, particularly  in  married  persons.  "  The 
infidelities  . . .  between  the  two  sexes." Spectator. 

In'FIELD,  a.  A  term  applied  to  arable  land, 
which  receives  manure,  and,  according  to  the 
old  mode  of  farming,  is  still  kept  under  crop  ; 
—  opposed  to  outfield.     [Scotland.]      Jainieson. 

IN-FIELD',  V.  a.     To  enclose,  as  a  field.    Wright. 

IN-FIL'TfR,  o.  ».  [ire  audi  filter.]  To  filter  or 
sift  in.  Med.  Joitr. 

IN-FIL'TRATE,  v.  re.  [in  and  filtrate.]  To  enter 
a  substance  by  penetrating  its  pores.        Smart. 

IN-FIL-TRA'TION,  re.  [It.  infiltrazione ;  Fr.  in- 
filtration.] The  act  or  the  process  of  infiltrat- 
ing ;  the  diffusion  of  fluids  into  the  cellular  tis- 
sue of  organs.  Hoblyn. 

IN'FI-NITE  (in'fe-nit),  a.  [L.  infinitus ;  in,  priv., 
and  finitus,  ended  ;  It.  §  Sp.  infinito  ;  Fr.  in- 
fini!] 

1.  Without  limits ;  unbounded ;  boundless  ; 
unlimited  ;  illimitable  ;  immense.  "  Infinite 
space  or  duration."  Loeke. 

Impossible  it  is  that  God  should  withdraw  his  presence 
from  any  thing,  because  the  very  substance  of  God  is  infi- 
nite.  Hooker. 

Whatsoever  we  imagine,  is  finite;  therefore  there  is  no 
idea  or  conception  of  any  thing  in^nite.  Hobbea. 

2.  That  will  have  no  end;  unending;  endless. 

3.  That  has  a  beginning  in  space,  but  is  in- 
finitely extended.  Smart. 

4.  Very  large  ;  very  great;  —  soused  hyper- 
boUcally.  "  An  infinite  deal  of  nothing."  "  A 
fellow  of  infinite  jest."  Shak. 

5.  {Math.)  Noting  a  quantity  greater  than 
any  assignable  quantity  of  the  same  kind.  Eliot. 

6.  (Mus.)  Applied  to  a  perpetual  fugue,  or 
any  other  musical  composition  which  returns 
into  itself,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  never  ends. 
The  canon  is  an  instance  of  this  kind.  Warner. 

Syn. — See  Boundless. 
IN'FI-NITE,  re.     1.    The  infinite  being;  the  Al- 
mighty :  —  that  which  is  infinite.  Congreve. 
2.  {Math.)  An  infinite  quantity. 


iN'rj-NlTE-LY,  ad.  Without  limits  ;  immensely. 
Infinitely   small  quantity,  [Math.)   a  quantity  less 
than  any  assignable  quantity  ;  an  inflnitesimal. 

IN'FJ-NITE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  infi- 
nite ;  immensity ;  infinity  ;  infinitude.    Sidney. 

!N-FIN-!-TfiS'!-MAL,  o.  [It.  infiniiesimale  ;  Sp. 
infinitesimal;  I''r.  infinitesimal.] _  Infinitely 
small  or  divided;  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

IN-FIN-I-TES'I-MAL,  n.  {Math.)  An  infinitely 
small  quantity. 

;8®^  "  Injinitesimals  may  consist  of  any  number  of 
orders,  one  of  the  first  order  being  infinitely  small 
with  respect  to  a  finite  quantity,  one  of  the  second  or- 
der being  infinitely  small  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
first,  and  so  on."   Davies. 

!N-FlN-I-TES'I-MAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  infinitesi- 
mal manner ;  by  infinitesimals.        Brit.  Critic. 

!N-FIN'!-TIVE,  a.  [L.  infinitivus ;  It.  ^  Sp.  in- 
Jtnitivo;  'Ft.  infimtif]  {Gram.)  Not  limited; 
—  a  term  applied  to  the  mood  of  a  verb,  which 
expresses  its  meaning  without  limiting  it  to 
number  or  person;  —  commonly  preceded  by 
the  sign  to ;  as,  "  He  loves  to  learn." 

IN-FIN'J-TIVE,  re.  {Gram.)  A  mood  of  the  verb ; 
the  infinitive  mood.  Harris. 

JN-FlN'I-TIVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  infinitive  manner. 

IJV-FI-m '  TO,  a.  [It.]  {Mus.)  Perpetual,  as  a 
canon  whose  end  leads  back  to  the  beginning. 

Wright. 
!N-FIN'!-TUDE,  re.     [It.  infinitvdine.] 

1.  Infinity  ;  immensity  ;  infiniteness. 

The  third  subsistence  of  divine  infinitude,  illumining 
Spirit.  Milton. 

2.  Boundless  number.  "An  infinitude  of 
distinctions."  Addison. 

JN-PIN'I-TU-PLE,  a.  -  Infinite  in  degrees,  or  in  the 
number  of  times  repeated,     [e.]         Wollaston. 

JN-FIN'I-TY,  re.  [L.  infinitas;  It.  infinita;  Sp. 
infinidad;  Fr.  infinite^] 

1.  The  state  of  being  infinite  or  illimitable  in 
space,  time,  quantity,  or  quality;  immensity; 
boundlessness.  *'  Infinity  of  goodness."  Hooker. 

2.  An  unlimited  or  boundless  number.  "An 
infinity  of  admirable  beauties."  Broome. 

3.  {Math.)  See  Infinite. 

IN-FIRM',  a.  [L.  infi^mus ;  in,  priv.,  ^nifirmus, 
firm ;  It.  infermo ;  Sp.%re/*ermo ;  Fr.  infirTne.] 

1.  Not  firm  ;  not  sound  ;  imbecile  ;  weak  ; 
feeble ;  disabled  of  body  ;  decrepit ;  enfeebled. 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man.  Shah. 

2.  Weak  of  mind;  feeble-minded;  irresolute. 
"  Infiryn  of  purpose."  Shak, 

That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited; 

Thy  frailty  and  infirmer  sex  forgiven.  Milton. 

3.  Not  stable  ;  not  solid;  unsolid;  unsteady; 
unstable.     "  Infirm  ground."  South. 

Syn.  —  See  Weak. 

t  IN-FIRM',  r.  a.  [L.  inflrmo.]  To  render  less 
firm  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  enfeeble.  Raleigh, 

JN-FIRM'A-RY,  re.  [It.  infermeria  ;  Sp.  enferme- 
ria ;  Fr.  infirmerie.]  A  residence  for  the  sick  ; 
a  hospital  for  the  sick  poor.  Brande. 

t  IN-FIRM' A-TIVE,  (I.  ['Fr.  infirmatif]  Weak- 
ening ;  eiifeebling.  Cotgrave. 

t  IN-FIRM'A-Tp-RY,  re.     An  infirmary.      Evelyn. 

IN-Fl'RM'J-TY,  re.  [L.  infirmitas  ;  It.  infermith  ; 
Sp.  enfermedad ;  Fr.  infirmite.] 

1.  Unsound  or  unhealthy  state  of  body;  de- 
bility; weakness;  imbecility.  "'The  infirmi- 
ties of  the  body."  Rogers. 

Sometimes  the  races  of  men  may  be  depraved  by  the  in- 
firmities of  birth.  TempU. 

2.  Weakness  of  reason,  purpose,  or  temper; 
failing;  fault;   foible;  failing;  defect. 

A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities.  Slidk. 

Syn.  — See  Debility. 

IN-PIEM'LY,  ad.    Weakly  ;  feebly.  Swift. 

!N-F'tRM'NesS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  infirm  ; 
weakness  ;  feebleness ;  infirmity.  Boyle. 

JN-FIX',  v.  a.     [L.  infigo,  infixus ;  in,  in,  and^^o, 

to  fix.]       [i.  INFIXED  ;  pp.  INFIXING,  INFIXED.] 

1.  To  fix  or  fasten  in ;  to  set  in. 
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A  crowd  of  cumbrous  gnats  do  him  molest, 

All  striving  to  infix  their  feeble  stings.  Spenser, 

2.  To  implant ;  to  engraft ;  to  instil ;  to  in- 
fuse ;  to  inculcate.  Wright. 

IN'FIX,  n.    Something  infixed.  Welsford. 

JN-FLAME',  V.  a.  [L.  inflammo  ;  in,  in,  and^m- 
ma,  flame ;  It.  infiammare ;  Sp.  inflamar ;  Fr. 
enflammer.]     [i.  inflamed  ;  pp.  inplaming, 

INFLAMED.] 

1.  To  cause  to  burn ;  to  set  on  fire ;  to 
kindle,     [r.] 

By  light  of  the  infianied  fleet.  Chapman. 

2.  To  fire  with  passion ;  to  fill  with  warmth 
or  ardor ;  to  excite ;  to  rouse  ;  to  enkindle  ;  to 
heat ;  to  warm  :  —  to  exasperate ;  to  irritate ; 
to  provoke  ;  to  enrage  ;  to  incense. 

More  vnfiamad  with  lust  than  rage.  Milton. 

3.  To  exaggerate  ;  to  aggravate  ;  to  magnify. 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues;  an  enemy  inflames 
his  crimes.  Addison. 

4.  {Med.)  To  render  morbidly  hot  by  exciting 
excessive  action  in  the  blood-vessels. 

We  see  that  spirit  of  wine  does,  in  several  cases,  allay  the 
inflammation  or  the  external  parts,  which,  given  inwardiv, 
would  quickly  injlame  the  body.  Boyle. 

IN-FLAME',  V.  n.  To  grow  hot,  angry,  or  painful. 

If  the  vesiculse  are  oppressed,  tliey 


injlame. 


Wiseman. 


JN-FLAMED'  (in-flamd'),  p.  a.  Set  on  fire  :  —  ex- 
cited ;  roused  ;  incensed  ;  irritated. 

JN-FLAM'^R,  n.   He  who,  or  that  which,  inflames. 

IN-FLAM-MA-BIL'I-TY",  n.  [It.  infiammabilitii ; 
Sp.  inflamabilidad ;  Fr.  in/lammabilite.']  The 
quality  of  being  iniiammabfe,  or  readily  set  on 
fire ;  inflammableness.  Boyle. 

IN-PLAM'MA-BLE,  a.  [It.  infiammabile  ;  Sp.  in- 
fiamdble ;  Fr.  inflammable.'] 

1.  That  may  be  inflamed  or  set  on  fire  ;  sus- 
ceptible of  being  readily  set  on  fire  ;  ignitiBle. 

Saltpetre  .  .  .  not  only  is  infiammaible^  but  bums  very  fierce- 
ly and  violently.  Boyle. 

2.  Passionate  ;  filled  with  passion. 
Inflammable  air,  an  old  term  for  hydrogen  gas. 

IN-FLAM'MA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Susceptibility  of 
being  readily  set  on  fire  ;  inflammability.  Boyle. 

IN-FLAM'MA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inflammable  man- 
ner. '  Dr.  Allen. 

In-FLAM-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  inflammatio  ;  It.  m- 
fiammazione ;  Sp.  infiaiinacion ;  Fr.  injlam- 
mation.} 

1.  The  act  of  inflaming,  or  setting  on  fire  ; 
conflagration.  "  Inflamm,ations  of  air."  Temple. 

2.  The  state  of  being  in  flame.  Browne. 

3.  Excitement ;  fervor  ;  passion.         Hooker. 

4.  (Med.)  A  swelling  and  redness  caused  by 
excessive  action  of  the  blood,  attended  by  heat 
and  pain. 

Dire  infiammation^  which  no  cooling  herb 

Or  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage.  Milton. 

IN-FLAm'MA-TIve,  a.  [It.  infiammativo.']  That 
inflames  ;  causing  inflammation,     [r.]       Scott. 

IN-FLAM'MA-TO-EY,  a.  [It.  injiammatorio ;  Sp. 
inflaynatorio ;  Fr.  inflaminatoire.'] 

1.  Tending  to  inflame ;  causing  inflamma- 
tion ;  fiery ;  inflaming ;  inflammative. 

The  spicy,  warm,  carminative  things  which  are  given  in  a 
colic  from  a  phlegmatic  or  cold  cause,  are  poisonous  in  an  7«- 
Jtammatory  one.  Artmthnot. 

2.  Characterized  by  inflammation.  "  An  in- 
flammatory fever."  Pope.  "Inflammatory 
symptoms.  '     Pahner. 

3.  Calculated  to  excite  passion,  animosity, 
indignation,  or  sedition ;  incendiary. 

Far  from  any  thing  wjlananatory,  I  never  heard  a  more 
languid  debate  in  this  house.  Burke. 

Ivfiammatonj  crust,  (Med.)  the  buffy  crust  which 
appears  on  the  surface  of  the  crassamentum  of  blood 
drawn  in  inflammation,  in  pregnancy,  &c.      Jloblyn. 

JN-FLATE',  V.  a.  [L.  inflo,  infiattis ;  in,  into,  and 
flo,  to  blow;  Sp.  inflar;  Fr.  enfler.]  [i.  in- 
flated ;  pp.  INFLATING,  INFLATED.] 

1.  To  blow  into,  or  to  swell  by  blowing  into. 
"  Instrument  for  inflating  the  lungs."  Jamdeson. 

2.  To  pufi'  up  mentally.  Davies. 

(Bot.)  Inflated. 


JN-FLATE',  a. 


Wright. 


JN-FLAT'JgD,  p.  a.  1.  Filled  with  air,  or  swelled  by 
being  filled  Avith  air  ;  as,  "  An  inflated  bladder." 
2.  Tumid;  turgid;  as,  "  An  inflated  sty\e." 


3.  (Bot.)  Swollen ;  turgid  ;  bladdery.    Gray. 
Syn.  —  See  Turgid. 

JN-FLA'TION,  «.     [L.  inflatio ;  Sp.  inflacion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  infiating  or  swelling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  inflated  or  distended 
with  air.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  The  state  of  being  mentally  pufled  up ; 
conceit ;  conceitedness  ;  self-conceit. 

If  they  should  confidently  praise  their  works. 

In  them  it  would  appear  inflation.  B.  Jonaon. 

JN-PLECT',  V.  a.     [L.  inflecto ;  in,   used  inten- 
sively, andj&cio,  to  bend;  It.inflettere  ;  Fr.  in- 

flechir.]       p.  INFLECTED  ;  pp.  INFLECTING,  IN- 
FLECTED.] 

1.  To  turn  from  a  rectilinear  course  ;  to  bend. 

Not  to  He  directly,  or  at  length,  but  somewhat  injlectcd, 
that  the  muscles  may  be  at  rest.  Browne. 

2.  {Gram.)  To  vary  in  its  terminations,  as  a 
noun  or  a  verb. 

IN-FLECT'5D,  p.  a.     Bent ;  turned  aside ;  bent 
inwards  ;  crooked  :  —  varied  in  its  termination. 

IN-PLEC'TION,  m.     [L.  inflectio  ;  It.  inflessione ; 
Sp.  iSr  Fr.  inflexion.] 

1.  The  act  of  inflecting  or  turning  from  a 
right  line  or  course;  curvature;  curvity. 

2.  {Gram.)  The  change  of  form  which  words 
undergo  in  order  to  express  different  relations  ; 
as  the  change  of  termination  of  a  verb  to  indi- 
cate its  relation  to  persons ;  as,  "  Speak,  speak- 
est "  ;  or  the  change  of  termination  of  a  noun 
in  declension;  as,  "  .Tohn,  John*s."        Fowler. 

.8®^  *'  Inflection,  in  strictness  of  language,  is  any 
change  wliicli  takes  place  in  a  word  from  a  modifica- 
tion of  its  sense  between  the  root  and  the  termination. 
The  inflection  must,  therefore,  not  be  confounded  with 
the  termination  itself.  Thus  the  syllable  am  is  the 
root  of  all  the  words  employed  in  the  conjugation  of 
the  Latin  verb  amo,  I  love  ;  —  in  the  imperfect  tense 
the  inflection  is  the  syllable  ab.  The  termination  va 
ries  according  to  the  person,  — amabam,  amabas,  ama 
bat.^^   Brande. 

3.  {Mus.  &  Elocution.)  A  modulation  or  move- 
ment of  the  voice  ;  an  expressive  variation  of 
the  voice.     "  Inflections  of  the  voice."       Blair. 

This  consideration  leads  me  to  con.iecture  that  the  acute 
accent  of  the  ancients  was  really  the  rising  inflection  or  up- 
ward shde  of  the  voice.  Walker. 

4.  ( Opt.)  Deviation  of  pencils  of  light  from 
their  rectilinear  coiirse  on  passing  by  the  edges 
of  opaque  bodies,  or  through  minute  apertures, 
accompanied,  usually,  by  colored  fringes  or  al- 
ternations of  light  and  shade,  &c. ;  —  called  also 
diflracfion.  The  deviation  is  caused,  according 
to  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  by  luminous 
waves  extending  themselves  into  the  geometri- 
cal shadow,  and  the  fringes,  &c.,  are  caused 
by  their  interference.  Lloyd. 

Point  of  inflection,  (Math.)  the  point  at  which  a  curve 
ceases  to  be  concave  and  becomes  convex,  or  the  re- 
verse, with  respect  to  a  given  straight  line  not  pass- 
ing through  the  point ;  —  called  also  point  of  contrary 
flexure.  Davies. 

IN-FLEC'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  or  having  in- 
flection. '  Phil.  Museum. 

JN-FLEC'TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  bending. 
"  This  in/kctiae  quality  of  the  air."    Br.  Hook. 

IN-FLESH',  V.  a.  To  put  into  fiesh;  to  incar- 
nate. P.  Fletcher.  "Himself  a  fiend  i»- 
fleshed."  •  Southey. 

IN-PLEX',  p.  «.  [L.  inflecto,  inflexus.  —  See  In- 
flect.] To  bend  ;  to  curve  ;  to  inflect.  Phillips. 

IN-FLEXED' (-fiekst'),  a.  1.  Bent  inwards.i^eZttcsm. 
2.  {Bat.)  Applied  to  leaves  in  vernation  of 
which  the  upper  half  is  bent  on  the  lower,  so 
that  the  apex  of  the  leaf  is  brought  down  to- 
wards the  base.  Gray. 

IN-FLEX-I-BlL't-TY,  n.  [It.  inflessibilith ;  Sp. 
inflexibi/idad;  Vi.  inflexibilite.]  The  quality  of 
being  inflexible ;  infiexibleness  ;  stiffness. 

That  grave  inflexitfility  of  soul 

Which  reason  can't  convince  nor  fear  control.     CJiurchill. 

IN-PLEX'!-BLE,  a.  [L.  inflexibilis  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
flexibilis,  flexible  ;  flecto,  to  bend ;  It.  infiessi- 
Ule ;  Sp.  If  Fr.  inflexible.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  bent;  stiff;  rigid.  "The 
kmg's  sceptre  ...  is  firm  and  inflexible:'     Joy. 

2.  That  cannot  be  inclined  or  induced,  in- 
fluenced_  or  persuaded;  not  pliant;  constant; 
steady ;  immovable ;  unyielding ;  firm ;  obstinate. 

He  stands  inflexible  to  prayers  and  tears.  Pitt. 


Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just.  Addison. 

3.  Not  to  be  changed  or  altered. 

The  nature  of  things  is  i7(flexible,  and  thek  natural  rela- 
tions unalterable.  Watts. 
Syn.  —  See  Obstinacy. 

JN-FLEX'J-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
inflexible  ;  inflexibility  ;  firmness ;  obstinacy. 

JN-FLEX'J-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inflexible  manner; 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  bent,  moved,  or  altered. 

!N-FLEX'VEE  (in-flSk'shur),  n.  Inflection.  Browne. 

IN-PLlOT',  V.  a.  [L.  infligo,  inflictus  ;  in,  upon, 
and  fligo,  to  strike ;  It.  mfliggere  ;  Sp.  infligir  ; 
Fr.  mfliger.]  [i.  inflicted  ;  pp.  inflicting, 
INFLICTED.]  To  laj;  on ;  to  put  in  act,  execute, 
or  impose,  as  a  punishment. 

.    For  secret  calumny,  or  the  arrow  ilying  in  the  dark,  there 
18  no  pubhc  punishment  left  but  what  a  good  writer  inflicts. 

IN-PLlCT'jgR,  re.    One  who  inflicts.  ^°'"' 

IN-FLIC'TION,  n.  [L.  inflictio;  It.  inflizione; 
Sp.  iTifliccion  ;  Fr.  infliction.] 

1.  The  act  of  inflicting,  or  imposing  as  a 
punishment. 

Sin  ends  certainly  in  death ;  death  not  only  as  to  merit,  but 
also  as  to  actual  infliction.  •  South. 

2.  A  punishment  imposed ;  judgment. 

His  severest  inflictions  are  in  themselves  acts  of  justice  and 
nghteousness.  Itogers. 

TN-FLIC'TIVE,  a.  [It.  inflittivo;  Sp.  inflietivo; 
Fr.  inflictif.]     Tending  to  inflict.       Whitehead. 

IN-FLO-RES'CPNCE,  n.  [L.  infloresco,  inflores- 
ceres,  to  blossom ;  It.  inflorescenza  ;  Sp.  efflores- 
cenciai  Fr.  inflorescence.]  {Bot)  The  mode  of 
flowering;  the  situation  and  arrangement  of 
flowers  upon  the  stem  or  branch.  Gray. 

IN-FLOW',  ti.re.  To  flow  in.  Wiseman.  E.Everett. 

ifN'PLU-?NCE,  n.  [L.  infltm,  influens,  to  flow  in  ; 
in  and  fluo,  to  flow  ;  It.  influenza  ;  Sp.  influen- 
cia ;  Fr.  influence.] 

1.  An  impulsive  or  directing  power  ;  a  power 
whose  operation  is  known  only  by  its  effect; 
sway  ;  bias ;  control ;  —  formerly  followed  by 
into,  now  by  on  or  with. 

Every  man,  however  humble  his  station  or  feeble  his 
powers,  exercises  some  influence  on  those  who  are  about  him 
for  good  or  for  evil.  Prof.  Sedffwick. 

2.  The  imagined  power  of  the  planets  upon 
terrestrial  bodies  or  upon  terrestrial  affairs. 

Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose 
the  bands  of  Orion  ?  '  Job  xxxvii.  31. 

3.  "Weight  of  character ;  reputation  ;  credit ; 
favor  ;  —  ascendency ;  authority  ;  sway  ;  as,  "  A 
man  oi influence" 

;8®*  "  Whenever  the  word  influence  occurs  in  our 
English  poetry,  down  to  comparatively  a  modern  date, 
there  is  always  more  or  less  remote  allusion  to  the 
skyey  or  planetary  influences  supposed  to  be  exercised 
by  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  men."     Trench. 

IN'FLTI-^NCE,  I',  a.  [i.  INFLUENCED  ;  pp.  IN- 
FLUENCING, INFLUENCED.]  To  act  Upon  with 
directing  or  impulsive  power ;  to  guide  or  lead ; 
to  modify  ;  to  actuate  ;  to  bias  ;  to  sway. 

The  great  men  who  infiuenced  the  conduct  of  atfairs  at 
that  great  event.  Burke. 

These  experiments  ...  are  not  influenced  by  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Newton. 

IN'PLU-f  Ng-^E,  n.     One  who  influences.    Swift. 

iN'FLU-ENq-ING,  p.  u,.    Exerting  an  influence. 

IN-FLU-EN'CIVE,  a.  Tending  to  influence  ;  hav- 
ing influence ;  influential.  Coleridge. 

IN'FLU-?NT,  a.  [L.  influo,  influens;  It.  influ- 
ente  ;  Fr.  influent.]     Flowing  in.     '  Arbuthnot. 

IN-FLU-EN'TIAL  (in-flu-6n'shal),  a.  Exerting  in- 
fluence or  power  of  any  kind,  particularly  moral 
power ;  having  influence  or  authority  ;  predom- 
inating ;  predominant.  Glanvill.     Southey. 

Thy  inflvential  vigor  reinspires 
This  feeble  tVame.  Thomson. 

An  influential  and  leading  inhabitant.  Gent.  Mag. 

.8®^  Influential  has  been  represented  as  an  Ameri- 
canism by  Boucher  and  others  ;  but  it  is  an  old  word 
still  in  good  use  in  England. 

IN-FLU-EN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  influential  man- 
ner. '  '         '  Browne. 

lN-PLy-EN'ZA,re.  \lt.,  inflzience.]  {Med.)  A  se- 
vere'form  of  catarrh  occurring  epidemically, 
,  and  generally  affecting  a  number  of  persons  in 
a  community  :  — in  French  grippe.    Dunglison. 
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INFLUX 

IN'FLtJX,  n.  [L.  injhto,  influxus,  to  flow  in ;  in, 
in,  and  Jhw,  to  flow ;  It.  influsso ;  Sp.  itiflujo.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  in.  "  The  infltix  of  the 
liquid-"  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Infusion;  intromission.  "The  influx  of 
the  knowledge  of  God."  Hale. 

3.  Influence ;  power. 

Tliey  have  a  great  inflvx  upon  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.  HaJe. 

4.  Introduction;  importation.  "A  sudden 
and  unexampled  influx  of  riches."        Johnson. 

JN,FLUX'ION,  n.     Infusion ;  influx.  Bacon. 

t  IN-FLUX'IOyS,  a.    Influential.  Howell. 

t  !N-FLUX'JVE,  a.  Having  influence.  HoUsworth. 

JN-FOLl)',  V.  a.    [in  and  fold.']     [i.  infolded  ; 

pp.  INFOLDINO,  INFOLDED.] 

1.  To  involve ;  to  inwrap ;  to  enclose. 
Wings  raise  Iter  arms,  and  wings  lier  feet  w)fold.    Fope. 

2.  To  clasp  ;  to  embrace ;  to  fold. 

Noble  Banquo,  let  me  infold  thee, 

And  hold  thee  to  my  heart.  Sftak. 

JN-FOLD'MPNT,  re.     The  act  of  infolding.  Craiff. 

JN-FO'LI-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  a.ui  folium,  a 
leaf.]  To  cover  with  leaves,  or  with  represen- 
tations of  leaves  ;  to  form  foliage  upon.  Hoivell. 

JN-PORM',  V.  a.  [L.  informo,  to  give  form  to ;  in, 
in,  &n&.  formo,  to  form;  It.  informare;  Sp.  in- 
formar ;  Fr.  informer.]  \i.  informed  ;  pp.  in- 
forming, INFORMED.] 

1.  To  animate ;  to  actuate  by  vital  powers. 
"  While  life  informs  these  limbs."    [r.]    Pope. 

2.  To  supply  with  new  knowledge ;  to  ac- 
quaint; to  apprise;  to  instruct;  to  teach;  to 
notify ;  to  advise  ;  to  tell ;  — generally  with  of. 

The  diiiiculty  arises  not  from  what  sense  infomis  us  of,  but 
from  wi'ong  ai)plying  our  notions.  Dighy. 

3.  To  make  a  charge  to  ;  —  used  with  against. 
TertuUus  informed  the  governor  against  Paul.    ^c(s  xxiv.  1. 

Syn.  —  To  inform,  acquaint,  apprise,  instruct,  and 
teach,  all  imply  the  impaiting  of  information  or  knowl- 
edge. Inform  the  public,  the  government,  or  an  indi- 
vidual ;  acquaint  a  friend  of  what  it  is  important  to 
him  to  know,  and  apprise  him  of  danger.  A  precep- 
tor instructs  or  teaches  his  pupils  ;  a  parent  teaches  his 
children.  —  See  Tell. 

|N-f6RM',  v.  n.    To  give  intelligence. 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes.  Sltak, 

To  inform  against,  to  communicate  facta  by  way  of 
accusation. 

t  JfN-POEM',  a.  [L.  informis.]  Without  any  reg- 
ular or  definite  form ;  shapeless ;  ugly.   Cotton. 

IN-FOE'MAL,  o.  [S-g.  informal.']  1.  Not  formal; 
not  according  to  the  usual,  or  official,  forms. 

The  clerk  that  returns  it  shall  be  fined  for  his  informal 
return.  Hale. 

2.  +  Out  of  the  senses  ;  distracted.  "  These 
poor  inform,al  women."  Shak. 

IN-FOE-MAL't-TY,  n.  [Sp.  informalidad.]  The 
quality  of  being  informal;  want  of  regular 
form,  or  of  official  forms.  Clarendon. 

IN-FOR'MAL-LY,  ad.    In  an  informal  manner. 

JN-FORM'ANT,  n.  [L.  informo,  informans,  to 
describe.] 

1.  One  who  informs  or  apprises.  Watts. 

2.  One  who  off"ers  an  accusation  ;  an  accuser ; 
an  informer.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Informant  is  commonly  used  in  a  good 
sense ;  informer,  commonly  in  a  bad  sense.  An  in- 
formant gives  information  with  a  friendly  feeling  ;  an 
informer  gives  information  either  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, or  against  some  person  who  is  accused  or  sus- 
pected of  some  offence.  A  friendly  informant ;  an 
odious  informer. 

IJV  f'6r'M4  pJu'PE-RfS.  [L.]  (i:,aw.)Inthe 
form  or  character  of  a  pauper.  Brande. 

IN-FOR-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  informatio  ;  It.  infor- 
madone  ;  Sp.  informacion ;  Pr.  information.] 

1.  The  act  of  informing  or  apprising. 

2.  Intelligence  given ;  instruction ;  advice. 
These  men  have  had,  longer  opportunities  of  information, 

and  are  equally  concerned  with  ourselves.  Rogers. 

3.  Charge  or  accusation.  Johnson. 

4.  (iojo.)  An  accusation  or  complaint  made 
in  writing  to  a  court  of  competent  iurisdiction, 
charging  some  person  with  a  specific  violation 
of  some  public  law.  Bourier. 

Syn.  —  See  Advice. 
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t  IN-POR'MA-TIVE,  a.  Having  power  to  inform 
or  animate.     "  Force  informative."  More. 

IN-FORMED',  a.     1.  f  Unformed.  Spenser. 

2.   (Astron.)  Noting   stars  not  included  in 

any  constellation.  Brande. 

IN-FORM'¥R,  re.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  in- 
forms or  animates.  Thomson. 

2.  One  who  gives  information,  instruction,  or 
intelligence ;  an  informant.  Swift. 

3.  A  person  who  prefers  an  accusation  against 
another,  whom  he  suspects  of  the  violation  of 
some  penal  statute  ;  —  a  term  applied  in  a  bad 
sense  to  one  who  gets  a  livelihood  by  recovering 
fines  for  offences  against  the  laws.         Bouvier. 

Informers  are  a  detestable  race  of  people.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Informant. 

IN-FOR'MI-DA-BLE,  a.  [L.  informidabilis ;  in, 
priv.,  aivA.  formidabilis,  formidable.]  Not  for- 
midable ;  not  to  be  dreaded,     [r.]  Milton. 

t  IN-FORM'J-TY,  re.  [L.  informitas.]  Want  of 
definite  form ;  shapelessness.  Browne. 

t  iN-FORM'Oys,  a.  Without  definite  form  ; 
shapeless  ;  of  no  regular  figure.  Browne. 

/JV  FO'RO  c6jv-SCI-EJV'TI-JE  (-kSn-she-en'- 
she-e.J  [L.]  {Law.)  "  Before  the  tribunal  of 
conscience."  Blackstone. 

a^  "  This  term  is  applied  in  opposition  to  the  ob- 
ligations which  the  law  enforces."    Bouvier. 

t  IN-FOR'TU-NATE,  a.  [L.  infortunatus.]^  Not 
fortunate ;  unfortunate.  Bacon. 

t IN-FOR'TU-NATE-LY,  ad.  Not  fortunately; 
unfortunately.  '  Huloet. 

t  iN-FORT'UNE,  re.     [Fr.]    Misfortune.       Elyot. 

t  IN-FOUND',  V.  a.  [L.  infundo.]  To  infuse; 
to  pour  into.  Sir  T.  More. 

W'FRA —  [L.]  A  Latin  prefix  signifying  be- 
low, beneath. 

IN'FRA-AX'JL-LA-RY,  -a.  {Bot.)  Situated  be- 
neath the  axil.  Gray. 

JN-FRACT',  v.  a.  [L.  infrinffo,  infractus.]  To 
break;  to  infringe  ;  to  violate,    [r.]     Thomson. 

tJN-FRACT',  «.     Unbroken;  whole.      Chapman. 

IN-FRAC'TJ-BLE,  u.  That  may  be  broken.  Cooke. 

!N-FEAC'TION, 
Sp.   infraccion 

breaking ;     breach ;     infringement ;     violation 
"  The  infraction  of  my  former  faith."     Waller. 
Syn.  — See  Infringement. 

JN-FRACT'OR,  re.  One  who  infracts ;  a  breaker; 
a  violator.  Ld.  Herbert. 

IN-FEA'GRANT,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  fragrant.] 
Not  fragrant ;  inodorous.  Ed.  Rev. 

IN-FRA-LAP-SA'RI-AN,  n.  [L.  infra,  after,  and 
lapsus,  a  fall.]  (Theol.)  One  of  a  class  of  Cal- 
vinists,  who  assert  that  the  fall  was  permitted, 
not  predetermined,  and  that  God' s  decrees  con- 
cerning election  and  reprobation  were  subse- 
quent to  that  event,  or  who  suppose  that  God 
intended  to  glorify  his  justice  in  the  condem- 
nation of  some,  as  well  as  his  mercy  in  the 
salvation  of  others  ;  sublapsarian.  Adams. 

IN-FRA-LAP-SA'RI-AN-I§M,  re.  {Theol.)  The 
principles  of  the  infralapsarians.  P.  Cye. 

IN-FRA-MUN'DANE,  a.  [L.  infra,  below,  and 
muniius,  the  world.]  Beneath  the  world.  Smart. 

IN-FRAN'CH!§E,  o.  u,.    See  Enfranchise. 

IN-FEAN'^l-BLE,  a.     [It.  infrangibile ;  Sp.  ^  Fr: 
infrangible.]    Not  to  be  broken  or  violated. 
The  primitive  atoms  are  supposed  infrangible.        Cheyne. 

iN-FEAN'(?!-BLE-NfiSS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
infrangible.  Ash. 

IN-FEA-SCAp'U-LAE,  a.  Being  beneath  the 
scapula  ;  subscapular,  Wright. 

IN-FRA-SPI'NATE,  a.  Situated  beneath  the 
spine.  Buchanan. 

IN-FRE'aUJENCE,  re.  [L.  infrequentia;  It.  m- 
frequenza.]    Infrequency.  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-FRE'aUEN-OY,  n.  The  state  of  being  infre- 
quent ;  uncommonness  ;  rarity.  Young. 


,  re.     [L.  infractio  ;  It.  infrazione  ; 
<n;    Fr.   infraction.]     The   act  of 
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iN-FEE'au^NT,  a.  [L.  infrequens;  in,  priv., 
znAfrequens,  frequent ;  It.  infrequente ;  Fr.  in- 
frequent.]   Not  frequent ;  rare ;  unfrequent. 

A  snaring  and  infrequent  worshipper  of  the  Deity  betrays 
an  habitual  disregard  of  him.  Wollaston. 

IN-FRE'aa^;NT-LY,  ad.     Unfrequently. 

!N-FRIS'I-DATE,  v.  a.  [L.  infrigido,  infrigida- 
tus ;  It.  infrigidare.]    To  chill ;  to  make  cold ; 


to  cool ;  to  refrigerate,     [r.] 


Boyle. 


JN-FEig-I-DA'TIpN,  re.  [L.  infrigidaUo.]  The 
act  of  rendering  cold,     [r.]  Tatler. 

JN-FEIN^E',  V.  a.  [L.  infringe;  in,  used  in- 
tensively, ani  frango,  to  break ;  It.  infringere ; 
Sp.  infringir.']  [i.  infringed  ;  pp.  infring- 
ing, infringed.] 

1.  To  violate ;  to  break,  as  laws  or  contracts ; 
to  transgress  ;  to  trespass ;  to  trench  upon. 

Having  infringed  the  law,  I  wave  my  right 

As  king,  and  thus  submit  myself  to  fight.         Waller. 

2.  t  To  destroy ;  to  hinder. 

AU  our  power 
To  be  infringed,  our  freedom  and  our  being.     MUton, 
To  infringe  upon,  to  encroach,  intrude,  or  trencll, 
upon ;  to  invade. 

Syn.  —  Eights  and  privileges  are  iTi/nng-erf ;  trea- 
ties, engagements,  and  laws  are  violated;  the  moral 
law  and  rules  of  propriety  are  transgressed. 

IN-FRINflE'MpNT,  re.  The  act  of  infringing ;  a 
breach ;  a  violation  ;  invasion.  Clarendon. 

Syn. —  Infringement  on  one's  rights  or  concerns  ; 
infraction  of  a  treaty  ;  breach  of  a  promise  ;  violation 
of  the  law  or  an  engagement ;  invasion  of  rights  or  of 
territory. 

IN-FElNJf'^R,  re.    One  who  infringes ;  a  violator. 

IN-FRUC'TU-OSE,  a.    Unfruitful.  Craig. 

IN-FEtT'GAL,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  frugal.]  Not 
frugal ;  prodigal ;  not  economical.      Goodman. 

IN-EEII-GIF'JR-OUS,  a.  [in,  priv.,  anAfrugifer- 
ow.]    Not  frugiferous ;  bearmg  no  fruit.  Craig. 

IN'FU-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  infucatus,  painted.]  To 
stain  ;  to  paint ;  to  daub.  Craig. 

IN-FU-CA'TION,  re.    The  act  of  painting  the  face. 

IN'FU-MATE,  V.  a.  [L.  infumo,  infumatus;  in, 
in,  B.n&.fumo,  to  smoke.]  To  smoke  ;  to  dry  in 
the  smoke.  Wright. 

IN-FU-MA'TION,  re.  Act  of  drying  in  smoke. Crai^. 

JN-FUMED'  (in-fumd'),  a.  [L.  infumatus.]  Dried 
in  smoke  ;  infumated  ;  smoked.  Hewyt. 

IN-FUN-DIB'U-LAE,  a.  {Bot.)  Relating  to,  or 
like,  a  funnel ;  funnel-shaped.  Gray, 

iN-FUN-DlB'y-LJ-FOEM,  a,  [L.  infundibulum, 
a  funnel,  ani  forma,  form.] 

1.  Of  the  shape  of  a  funnel  or  tun-dish.  Hill. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  monopetalous  corolla,  or 
other  organ,  whose  tube  enlarges  very  gradually 
below  and  expands  widely  at  the  summit,  as 
that  of  the  common  morning-glory.  Gray. 

t  IN-FU'NJg-EAL,  V.  a.     To  bury.         G.  Fletcher. 

IN-FUR-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  in,  in,  and /area,  a 
fork.]    A  forked  expansion.  Craig, 

[N-FU'RI-ATE,  a.  Enraged;  raging;  mad;  fu- 
rious ;  infuriated.  Milton. 

{N-FU'RI-ATE,  V.  a.  [It.  infuriare.]  [i.  infu- 
riated ;  pp.  INFURIATING,  INFURIATED.]      To 

make  furious ;  to  enrage  ;  to  incense. 

Like  those  curls  of  entangled  snakes  with  which  Erinnys 
is  said  to  have  infuriated  Atliemas  and  Ino.    Decay  of  Piety. 

IN-FU'Rl-AT-5D,  p.  o.  Filled  with  rage  or  fury; 
mad;  enraged;  furious.  *^  Infuriated  decla- 
mations and  invectives."  Burke. 

JN-FUS'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  infusco,  infuscatus ;  in, 
used  intensively,  Toii.  fusco,  to  blacken ;  fiiscus, 
dark.]  To  make  dark  or  black ;  to  render 
dusky  ;  to  darken ;  to  obscure.  Smart. 

IN-FUS-CA'TIpN,  re.  The  act  of  darkening  or 
blackening;  denigration.  Johnson, 

tN-FU§E'  (in-ftiz'),  v.  a.  [L.  infundo,  infusu^ ;  in, 
into,  and/aredo,  to  pour ;  It.  infondere ;  Sp.  in- 
fundir ;  Fr.  infuser.]  [i.  infused  ;  pp.  in- 
fusing, INFUSED.] 

1.  To  pour  in ;  to  cause  to  run  or  flow  in. 
That  strong  CircBjan  liquor  cease  to  infitse 
"Wherewith  thou  didst  intoxicate  my  youtli.      Denham. 

2.  To  instil ;  to  introduce  ;  to  inculcate. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  f,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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Infuse  into  their  young  breasts  such  a  noble  ardor  ne  will 
mi\ke  them  renowned.  Milton. 

3.  To  inspire  ;  to  animate,     [r.] 

Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity.  Shak. 

4.  To  steep,  as  vegetable  substances,  in 
liquor,  usually  in  water,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting their  soluble  and  aromatic  principles. 

Take  violets,  and  ir^fuse  a  good  pugil  of  them  in  a  quart  of 
vinegar.  Bacon. 

5.  To  make  an  infusion  with.  "Drink,  ^»- 
fitsed  with  flesh."     [r.]  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Inculcate. 

t  IN-FU§E',  n.     Infusion.  Spenser. 

IN-FU§'5R,  n.     One  who  infuses.  Mountagu. 

IN-FU-^I-BIL'I-TY,  «.  [It.  infusibilita;  Fr.  in- 
fusibilite.']     Quality  of  being  infusible.  Smart. 

IN-FU'^I-BLE  (in-fd'ze-bl),  a.  [It.  infusibile;  Sp. 
infundible ;  Fr.  infusible.'] 

1.  That  may  he  infused.  *'  The  doctrines  be- 
ing infiisible  into  all."  Hammond. 

2.  [m,  priv.,  and  fusible.']  Incapable  of  fu- 
sion; not  fusible;  not  to  be  melted. 

It  [fossil  meal]  ia  infusible  in  the  fire.  Ure. 

IN-FU'§ION  (in-fu'zhuu,  93),  n.  [L.  infttsio ;  It. 
infisio7ie.'] 

1.  The  act  of  infusing  or  instilling ;  instilla- 
tion ;  introduction ;  inspiration.      Szr  T.  More. 

And  all  that  else  was  wont  to  work  delight 
Through  the  divine  infusion  of  their  skill.        Spenser. 
Our  language  has  received  innumerable  elegancies  and 
improvements  from  that  infusion  of  Hebraisms  wfiich  arc  de- 
rived to  it  out  of  the  poetical  passages  in  Holy  Writ.  Addison. 

2.  Suggestion  ;  whisper. 

Tliey  did  not  desire  their  company,  nor  to  be  troubled 
witii  their  infusions.  Clarendon. 

3.  The  operation  of  pouring  water  or  other 
fluid,  cold  or  hot,  on  a  vegetable  substance,  in 
order  to  extract  its  active  principle.  Bacon. 

4.  The  product  obtained  by  steeping  a  vege- 
table substance  in  water  or  other  liquid. 

To  have  the  infusion  strong,  in  those  bodied  which  have 
finer  spirits,  repeat  the  infusion  of  the  body  oftener.     Bacon. 

5.  The  act  of  dipping  or  plunging  into  water 
or  other  fluid.  "Baptism  by  infttsion."     Jortin. 

JN-FU'SIVE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  infusion. 

And  sing  the  infusive  force  of  Spring  on  man.      Tliomson. 

fjV-FU-SO  'RI-4y  n.pl.  (Zosl.)  A  term  applied  to 
the  numerous  minute  animals  found  in  water, 
commonly  called  animalcules.  Eng.  Cyc. 

JS^  "  Otto  Frederic  MUller  first  separated  them 
[the  infusoria]  as  a  distinct  order;  and  as  the  greater 
number  of  animalcules  had  been  detected  in  liquids 
in  wliich  vegetable  or  animal  matters  had  been  dis- 
solved by  infusion,  he  gave  them  the  name  Infusoria. 
—  Under  the  class  Infusoria,  Ehrenberg  embraced  two 
very  different  forms  of  animal  life.  He  divided  them 
into  Polygastrica  and  Rotifera.  The  latter  division  in- 
cluded the  animals  known  by  the  name  of  wheel-ani- 
malcules. The  Polytrastrica,  so  called  from  the  sup- 
position that  the  typical  forms  possessed  a  number  of 
stomachs,  included  all  the  remaining  species  of /n/u- 
soria."  Eng.  Cyc.  —  The  Infusoria,  as  a  class,  do 
not  exist.  It  has  been  proved  that  a  part  of  them 
are  plants  or  their  spores,  others  are  the  young  of 
different  animals,  and  the  rest  are  perfect  animals. 

jSgassiz. 

lN-Fy-SO'R{-AL,  I  „.    Relating  to,   or   contain- 

IN-FU'SO-RY,       )  ing,  infusoria  or  infusories :  — 

obtained  by  infusion  of  certain  plants.     Kirby. 

IN-FU'SO-RY,  n.';  pi.  INFUSOIUES.  (JSfat.  IJist.) 
A  microscopic  animal,  insect,  or  animalcule, 
found  in  infusions  of  organic  matter.        Kirhy. 

t  ING,  or  INGE,  n.  [A.  S.  ing  ;  Icel.  einge ;  W. 
mge.'\   A  common  pasture  or  meadow.    Gibson. 

t  iN-GAN-NA'TIpN,  n.  [It.  ingannare,  to  cheat.] 
Cheat ;  fraud ;  juggle  ;  delusion.  Browne. 

IN'GATE,  «.   1. 1  Entrance ;  passage  in.  Spenser. 

2.  An  aperture  in  a  mould  for  pouring  in 

metal ;  —  technically  called  the  tedge.  Simmonds. 

IN'gATH-(;E-ING,  M.  {in  ani  gathering. l  The 
act  of  gathering  in,  as  the  harvest ;  harvest. 

Thou  Bhalt  keep  the  feast  of  ingathsring,  when  thou  hast 
gathered  in  thy  labors  out  of  the  field.  Ex.  xxiii.  16. 

jfN-pEL'A-BLE,  k.  [L.  ingelaiilis.]  That  can- 
not be  frozen.  Cockeram, 

IN-9BM'!-NATE,  v.  a.     [L.  ingemino,  ingemina- 
ius.]     To  double  ;  to  repeat ;  to  reiterate. 
He  would  often  ingeminate  the  word  peace,  peace. 

Clarendon, 


(N-pEM'I-NATE,  o.  Redoubled ;  repeated.  "An 
ingeminate  expression."  Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-^rfiM-I-NA'TIQN,  «.  [L.  ingeminatio.']  Repe- 
tition ;  reduplication  ;  reiteration.  Walsall. 

IN-(?EN'D5R,  V.  a.     See  Enoendee. 

t  IN-^E'N^R,  n.    A  contriver  or  designer.   Shak. 

iN-^EN-fR-A-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [It.  ingenerabilita.] 
The  quality  of  being  ingenerable.       Cudworth. 

IN-^EN'^R-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  ingenerabile  ;  Sp.  iti- 
generable.']     That  cannot  be  produced.      Boyle. 

IN-9EN't;R-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  ingenerable  man- 
ner. '         "  Ciidworth. 

JN-pEN'SR-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ingenero,  ingeneratus ; 
in,  in,  and  genero,  to  beget ;  It.  ingenerare.]     [i. 

INGENBEATED  ;  pp.   INGENEEATING,  INGENEE- 

ATED.]     To  beget  or  produce  vpithin. 

^  Pure  and  unspotted  from  all  loathly  crime 

That  is  ingenerate  in  fleshly  elime.  Spenser. 

IN-piSN'fR-ATE,  a.    Inborn ;  innate  ;  inherent. 
"Qualities  ingenerate  in  his  judgment." i?acon. 
Syn. —  See  Inherent. 

II  JN-pEN'IOyS  (jn-jSn'yus  or  in-je'ne-us)  [in-je'- 
nytis,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  jn-je'ne-iis,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. 
ITV.],  a.  [L.  ingeniosus  ;  ingenium,  nature ; 
i?i,  in,  and  genius,  genius ;  geno,  to  beget ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  ingenioso  ;  Fr.  ingenieux.} 

1.  liaving  natural  genius,  wit,  or  ability ;  pos- 
sessed of  the  faculty  of  invention  ;  inventive ; 
skilfiil ;  clever.  "  Our  ingenious  friend  Cowley." 
Boyl-e.     "  Ingenioits  Fletcher."     Beaumont. 

2.  Exhibiting  ingenuity;  showing  contri- 
vance or  invention  ;  as,  "  An  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism." 

3.  t Mental;  intellectual.  Shak. 
.6^  "  This  word,  in  our  old  writers,  is  often  im- 
properly used  for  in^cTiuous."    Todd. 

Syn.  — See  Clevee. 

II  JN-pEN'IOyS-LY,  ad.  In  an  ingenious  man- 
ner ;  skilfully ;  cleverly  ;  wittily. 

II  ]N-(?EN'IOUS-NBSS,  «.  The  quality  of  being 
ingenious  ;  ingenuity.  Boyle. 

JN-pEN'JTE,  or  IN'95N-ITE  [in-jen'jt,  S.  P.  J.  F. 
Stn. ;  Tn'jen-it,  W.  Jo.],  a.  [L.  ingenitus.']  In- 
nate ;  inborn;  native  ;  ingenerate.    [e.]    South. 

iN-(jrP-NU'J-TY,  n.  [L.  ingenuitas  ;  Sp.  ingenui- 
dad ;  Fr.  ingenuity.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  ingenious ;  power  of 
invention  or  contrivance ;  a  ready  aptitude  for 
forming  or  designing  new  combinations ;  abili- 
ty ;  skill ;  cleverness ;  ingeniousness. 

Of  all  the  means  which  human  ingenuity  has  contrived  for 
recalling  the  images  of  real  objects,  and  awakening,  by  rep- 
resentation, similar  emotions  to  those  wJiieh  were  raised  by 
the  originals,  none  is  so  full  and  extensive  as  that  which  is 
executed  by  words  and  writing.  Blair. 

2.  Exhibition  of  contrivance  or  design  ;  cu- 
riousness  of  structure  or  formation  ;  as,  "The 
ingenuity  of  a  scheme." 

3.  t  [From  ingenuous ;  It.  ingenuita  ;  Sp.  in- 
genuidad ;  Fr.  zngenuite.']  Openness  ;  candor ; 
ingenuousness. — See  Ingenious. 

If  a  child,  when  Questioned  for  any  thing,  directly  confess, 
you  must  commend  his  ingentdty.  and  pardon  the  fault,  be  it 
what  it  will.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Ability,  Genius. 

JN-pEN'y-OUS  (jn-jen'yu-iis),  a.  [L.  ingenuus; 
It.  Sr  Sp.  ingenuo ;  Fr.  inghni.'] 

1.  Open ;  fair ;  artless  ;  frank  ;  candid  ;  sin- 
cere. "  The  glory  of  an  ingenuous  mind."i?ooAer. 

2.  Generous  ;  noble  ;  high-minded. 

If  an  infjenvovs  detestation  of  falsehood  be  but  carefully 
and  early  instilled,  that  is  the  true  and  genuine  method  to 
'Obviate  dishonesty.  Locke. 

3.  t  Pertaining  to  a  freeborn  man.  ^^Ingen- 
uous liberties."  K.  Charles. 

Syn.  —  See  Candid. 

JN-pEN'U-OUS-LY,  ad.  Openly  ;  fairly ;  candidly. 

IN-gEN'y-OyS-NESS,  B.^  The  state  of  being  in- 
genuous ;  openness ;  fairness  ;  candor.    Burnet. 

t  IN'pg-NY,  n.  [L.  ingenium."]  Genius  ;  wit ;  in- 
genuity. "  The  production  of  his  ingeny." Boyle. 

JN-9ER'Ml-NATE,  v.  a.  \in  and  germinate.']  To 
cause  to  germinate,  or  sprout.       N.  Brit.  Rev. 

jN-^EST',  ■».  a.  [L.  ingero,  ingestus ;  in,  into, 
and  gero,  to  bear.]     [i.  ingested  ;  pp.  ingest- 


ing, ingested.]    To  throw  into  the  stomach. 
"  Ingested  meats."     [e.]  Blaekmore. 

JN-9EST'IQN  (jn-j5st'yiin),  ».    [L.  ingestio.]    The 

act  of  ingesting.  Ilarvey. 

JN-G'i'RT',  i).  a.    To  encircle;  to  engirt.   Drayton. 

JN-GIRT',  p.  u,.     Encircled  ;  girded.         Draxjton. 

IN'GLE  (ing'gl,  82),  n.  [L.  igniculus,  dim.  of  ig- 
nis, fire.  Todd.  — Sp.  ingle,  the  groin.  —  Gael.  § 
Ir.  aingeal ;  W.  engyl,  fire.] 

1.  A  fire ;  a  flame.    [North  of  Eng.]        Ray. 

2.  A  catamite  ;  a  paramour  ;  engle.     Blount. 

IN-GLO'BATE,  a.  In  the  form  of  a  globe  or 
sphere;  —  applied  to  nebulous  matter  collected 
into  a  sphere  by  the  gravitating  principle.  Ogilvie. 

t  JN-GLOBE',  V.  a.  To  involve  ;  to  encircle.  Milton. 

IN-GLO'RI-oOs,  a.  \l,.inglorius ;  in,  priv.,  and glo- 
riosus,  glorious ;  It.  inglorioso ;  Fr.  inglorieux.] 

1.  Not  glorious  ;  without  glory ;  without  fame 
or  renown;  obscure;  unknown;  mean;  low. 

Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest.         Gray. 

2.  Ignominious;  disgraceful;  shameful. 

Inglorious  shelter  in  a  foreign  land.  J,  Phillips. 

IN-GLO'RI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  inglorious  manner. 

IN-GLO'KI-Oys-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
glorious. Todd. 

IN-GLU'VI-E§,  n.  [L.,  a  crop.]  (Ornith.)  The 
crop  or  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus,  in  which 
the  food  is  accumulated  and  macerated,  but  not 
digested.  Brande. 

t  jN-GLD'VI-OtJs,  u.     Gluttonous.  Blount. 

!N-g6R(?E',  v.  a.    See  Engoege. 

IN'GCt,  n.  [Fr.  Ungot,  which  Menage  derives 
from  L.  lingua,  a  tongue  (as  if  ^OTj^M(?-shaped). 
—  Dut.  ingieten,  inghegoten,  to  infuse.  Ski^itier.] 

1.  f  A  mould  for  casting  metals  in.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  mass  or  bar  of  unwrought  metal,  as 
gold  or  silver,  cast  in  a  mould,  often  in  the  form 
of  a  wedge.  "  Ingots  of  gold  and  silMei."Dryden. 

t  JN-GRAff',  v.  a.     To  ingraft.  May. 

IN-GRAft',  V.  a.  \in  anA  graft.]  [«.  ingeaeted; 

pp.  INGEAFTING,  INGRAFTED.] 

1.  To  insert,  as  the  sprig  or  scion  of  one  tree 
into  the  stock  of  another ;  to  graft.  "  He  m- 
grafted  an  apple  upon  a  crab."  Johnson. 

3.  To  fix  or  fasten  ;  to  introduce  ;  to  infix. 

For  a  spur  of  diligence,  we  have  a  natural  thirst  after 
knowledge  ingrafted  m  us.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  Inculcate. 
JN-GRApT'^R,  n.     One  who  ingrafts.      Goodwin. 

!N-GRAft'M?NT,  n.     1.  Act  of  ingrafting.  Shak. 

2.  The  sprig  or  thing  ingrafted.       Lyttleton. 

IN-GRAIN'  (in-gran'),  V.  a.     \in  and  grain."]     \i. 

INGEAINED;   pp.  INGEAINING,  INGEAINED.] 

1.  To  dye  in- the  grain. 

2.  To  work  into  the  natural  texture ;  to  im- 
bue ;  to  impregnate  thoroughly  ;  to  dye. 

Then  had  not  that  confused  succeeding  age 

Our  fields  ingrained  with  blood.  Daniel. 

IN-GRAP'PLED  (-grap'pld),  a.  Grappled  together. 
"  Their  armed  paws  higrappled.^^  Draytcm. 

IN-GRATE',  o»- IN'GRATE,  a.  [L.  ingratus ;  in, 
priv.,  and  gratus,  grateful ;  It.  Sj  Sp.  ingrato  ; 
Fi.  ingrat.]     Ungrateful;  not  grateful.      Pope. 

IN-GRATE',  n.  One  guilty  of  ingratitude ;  an  un- 
grateful person.  Somerville. 

IN-GRATE'FUL,  a.     [mi,  priv.,  and  grateful.'] 

1.  Ungrateful;  unthankful. 

He  proved  extremely  false  and  inyratefid  to  me.      Atterbury. 

2.  Unpleasing  to  the  sense  ;  distasteful.  "  No 
ingrateful  food."  Milton. 

IN-GRATE'FUL-LY,  ad.     Ungratefully.    fVeldon. 

IN-GRATE'FUL-NJSSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ungrateful ;  unthankfulne.ss.  Bullokar. 

JN-GRA'TI-ATE  (in-grS'slie-at),  V.  a.  [L.  in,  in, 
and  gratia,  favor ;  It.  ingraziarsi.]   \i.  ingeati- 

ATED  ;  pp.  ingratiating,   INGRATIATED.] 

1.  To  commend  to  another's  confidence  ;  to 
put  in  favor;  to  insinuate;  to  recommend  to 
kindness  ;  —  Avith  the  reflective  pronoun. 

The  old  man  .  .  .  had  already  ingraiiaied  himself  into  our 
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2.  t  To  render  agreeable  ;  —  with  to. 
This  will  mightily  endear  and  ingratiate  them  to  us.     Scott. 
Syn.  — See  Insinuate. 

1N-GRA'TI-AT-|NG  (in-grS'she-at-ing),  n.  The 
act  of  putting  in  favor. 

IN-GRAT'I-TUDE,  n.  [L.  ingratitudo  ;  in,  priv., 
and  gratitudo,  gratitude ;  gratus,  grateful ;  It. 
ingratitudine  \  Sp.  ingratitud;  Fr.  i?igratitude.'] 
Want  of  gratitude,  or  an  appreciation  of  kind- 
ness done  or  intended  ;  insensibility  to  the  ob- 
ligation imposed  by  favors  received;  unthank- 
fulness. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind; 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  niau'3  ingratitude.  Skak. 

IN-GRAVE',  V.  a.  To  bury  :  —  to  engrave. Gama^re. 

t  JN-GRAV'I-DATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ingravidOj  ingravi- 
datus  ;  in^  used  intensively,  and  gravidas, 
heavy,  pregnant.]  To  impregnate ;  to  make 
pregnant  or  prolific.  Fulle7\ 

flN-GRAV-J-DA'TION,  7i.  The  state  of  being 
pregnant ;  pregnancy.  Maunder. 

t  IN-GREAT'  (in-grat'),  v.  «.  \in  and  great.']  To 
make  great ;  to  enlarge.  Abp.  Abbot.   Foth&rby. 

IN-GRE'DI-^NT  [jn-gre'de-ent,  P.J.  Ja.  Sm.Wr.\ 
jn-gre'jeiit,  S.  \V.',  in-gre'dyent,  E.  F.  iv.],  n. 
[h.  ingredior,  ingrediens,  to  enter  into  ;  It.  6f  Sp. 
zngrediente ;  Fr.  ingredient.']  That  which  forms 
a  part  of  a  compound  ;  a  component  part  of  a 
compound  body  ;  an  element. 

The  ointment  is  made  of  divers  ingredients.         Bacon, 

Parts,  knowledge,  and  experience  are  excellent  ingredients 

in  a  public  character.  Rogers. 

IN'GRESS  (in'gres),  ?i.  [L.  ingressiis ;  ingredior, 
to  go  in  ;  It.  ingresso  ;  Sp.  ingreso.'] 

1.  Entrance,  or  power  of  entrance  ;  intromis- 
sion ;  entry.  ''Passages  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  bees."  Holland, 

2.  {Astron.)  The  moon's  entrance  into  the 
earth's  shadow  in  eclipses ;  and  the  sun's  en- 
trance into  a  sign,  especially  Aries.        Wright. 

IN-GRESS',  V.  n.   To  make  an  entrance.   Divight. 

IN-GRES'SION  (jn-gresh'un),  n.  [L.  ingressio.] 
The  act  of  entering;  a  going  into  ;  entrance. 

Ijsr-ORES'SV;  n.  [L.]  {Law.)  A  writ  of  entry, 
whereby  a  man  seeks  entry  into  lands  or  tene- 
ments. Whishaw. 

tIN-GR6ST',_p.     Engrossed.  Shak. 

fiN-GUIL'TY,  a.  Not  guilty  ;  innocent.  Bp.Hall. 

IN'GUI-NAL  (ing'gwe-n^l,  82),  a.  [L.  inguinalis, 
inguen,  ingiii7iis,  the  groin;  It.  inguinale ;  Sp. 
S;  Fr.  inguinaLI  Belonging  to,  or  situated  in, 
the  groin.  "  The  axillary,  inguinal,  and  other 
glands."  Arbuthnot. 

JN-GULF',  V.  a.     [It.  ingolfare.']     \i.  ingulfed  ; 

pp.  INGULFING,  INGULFED.] 

1.  To  swallow  up  in  a  gulf  or  deep  place. 

In  the  porous  earth 
Xiong  while  ingulfed.  Mason. 

2.  To  cast,  or  draw,  into  a  gulf.       Hayward. 

|N-GULF'M?NT,  n.  The  state  of  being  ingulfed  ; 
a  swallowing  up  in  a  gulf.  Buckland. 

IN-GUR'g^^TATE,  w.  a.  [L.  ingurgito,  ingurgi- 
tatus;  in,  in,  and  gurges,  gurgitis,  a  whirlpool ; 
It.  ingurgitare.]  \i.  ingurgitated  ;  pp.  in- 
gurgitating, INGURGITATED.] 

1.  To  swallow  greedily  or  largely.  Cleaveland. 

2.  To  plunge  into  ;  to  ingulf.  Fotherby. 

IN-GUR'^I-TATE,  v.  n.  To  drink  largely;  to 
swig.  "  To  eat  and  i?igurgitate."    [r.]     Burton. 

jN-GUR-g^^-TA'TION■,  u.  [L.  ijigurgitatio.]  The 
act  of  ingurgitating,     [r.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

IN-GUS'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  ingustabiUs.']  Not  per- 
ceptible by  the  taste,     [r.]  Browne. 

t  IN-HAB'ILE  [in-hah'il,  S.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  in-liab'il 
or  in-hh-heV ,  W.  P.],  a.  [L.  itihabilis ;  i?i.  priv., 
and  habilis,  skilful  ;  Fr.  iyihabile.']  Unskilful ; 
unready  ;  unfit ;  unqualified  ;  unable.       Bailey. 

t  IN-HA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Unskilfulness  ;  inability; 
unfitness  ;  unaptness.  Bat-roio. 

IN-HAb'IT,  v.  a.  [L.  inhahito  ;  in,  in,  and  habito,  to 
dwell;' It.  abitare;  Sp.  habitar\  Fr.  inhabiter^ 

\i.   INHABITED  ;  pp.  INHABITING,  INIIABITED.] 


To  live  in ;  to  dwell  in ;  to  hold  as  a  dweller ; 
to  occupy  ;  to  reside  in. 

We  may  conclude  that  it  [Britain]  was  a  very  ancient  set- 
tlement, since  the  Carchaginitins  found  this  island  inhabited. 

Burke. 

IN-HAB'|T,  V.  n.     To  dwell ;  to  live  ;  to  sojourn  ; 

to  reside ;  to  abide. 

Learn  what  creatures  there  inliabit.  Milton. 

IN-HAB'I-TA-BLE,  a.     [L.  inhabitabilis  ;  It.  abi- 

tabile ;  Fr.  inhabitable.'] 

1.  That  may  be  inhabited ;  capable  of  afford- 
ing habitation  ;  habitable.  "  hihahitable  plan- 
ets." Locke.   "  The  inhabitable  world."  Donne. 

2.  t  [L.  i7ihabitabilis ;  in,  priv.,  and  habitab- 
ilis,  habitable ;  Fr.  inhabitable.]  Not  habita- 
ble ;  uninhabitable. 

The  divine  Providence  so  ordering  all,  that  some  parta  of 
the  world  should  be  habitable,  others  inhaiAtable.     Molland. 

IN-HAB'I-TANCE,  n.   Inhabitancy,    [r.]     Carew. 

JN-HAB'I-TAN-CY,  n.  The  act  of  inhabiting; 
habitancy  ;  actual  residence.        Ld.  Mansfield. 

JN-HAB'I-TANT,  n.  One  who  inhabits,  or  has  an 
actual  fixed  residence  in,  a  place  ;  one  who  has 
his  domicil  in  a  place ;  dweller  ;  re sident. ^BwrnY^. 

IN-HAB-I-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  inhabitatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  inhabiting,  or  the  state  of  being 
inhabited.  Raleigh. 

2.  Habitation  ;  abode  ;  residence  ;  dwelling- 
place. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  a  place  collectively; 
the  population.  .  [r.] 

Univereal  groan, 
As  if  the  whole  inhabitation  perished.  Milton. 

IN-HAB'I-TA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  {Phren.)  A  ten- 
dency or  inclination  to  select  a  peculiar  and 
permanent  dwelling  or  residence.  Combe. 

IN-HAB'IT-^R,  n.  One  who  inhabits ;  a  dweller  ; 
an  inhabitant. 

IN-HAB'I-TRESS,  n.    A  female  inhabitant. 

The  church  here  called  the  inhabitress  of  the  gardens. 

Bj).  Richardson. 

IN-HA-LA'TION,  n,  [L.  inhalatio ;  It.  inala- 
zione;  Sp.  inhalacion;  Fr.  inhalation.]  The 
act  of  inhaling.  Dr.  Woodward. 

IN-HALE',  c.  a.  [L.  inhalo ;  in,  in,  and  halo,  to 
breathe ;  It.  inalai^e.]  \i.  inhaled  ;  pp.  in- 
haling, INHALED.]  To  draw  into  the  lungs  ; 
to  inspire  ;  to  take  m. 

That  play  of  lungs,  mhaXinq,  and  iifjain 

Respiring  freely  the  fresh  air,  that  makes 

Swift  pace  nor  steep  ascent  no  toil  to  me.  Cou-per. 

IN-HAL'?R,  ■«.     One  who  inhales.  P.  Cyc. 

IN-hAnce',  v.  a.    See  Enhance. 
IN-HAR-MON'rC,  P  ^.       [;,-„^    p.j,..^    ^^^j    ^„^. 

IN-HAR-MON'I-CAL,  )  monic]  Wanting  har- 
mony ;  inharmonious  ;  discordant.  Todd. 

IN-UAR-MO'NI-OUS,  a.  [m,  priv.,  and  harmo- 
nious.] Not  harmonious ;  wanting  harmony  ; 
unmusical;  discordant;  inharmonic.       Felton. 

iN-HAR-MO'NI-OUS-LY,  ad.     "Without  harmony. 

IN-HAR-MO'NI-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing inharmonious  ;  want  of  harmony.     Tucker. 

tN-HAR'MO-NY, /t.  "Want  of  harmony  ;  discord. 
[r.]  Dr.  Delaniater. 

IN-HEARSE',  V.  a.  [in  and  hearse.]  To  enclose 
in  a  hearse,  coffin,  or  funeral  monument. 


IN-HER-{-TA-BIL'l-TY,  71. 
inheritable. 


See  where  he  lies,  inliearsed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms. 


Shak. 


IN-HERE',  V.  n.  [L.  inh<xreo  ;  m,  in,  and  hmreo,  to 
hang;  It.  meWre;  Sp.  iiiherir.]  [i.  inhered; 
pp.  INHERING,  inhered.]  To  exist  or  be 
fixed  in  something  else. 

So  fares  the  soul  which  more  that  power  reveres 

Man  claims  from  God  than  what  in  God  inheres.  FameU. 

IN-HER'^NCE,    )  „^     [It.  i7ierenza  ;  Sp.  i7ihcren- 
IN-HER'^N-CY,  '  da;    Fr.    i7iJierence.]      Exist- 
ence in  something  else,  so  as  to  be  inseparable 
from  it;  inhesion.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-HER'^NT,  a.  [L.  inhepreo,  inhcere7is,  to  in- 
here;  i?i,  in,  and  7i(P?'eo,  to  hang ;  It.  inerente; 
Sp.  inherente  ;  Fr.  inherent?^ 

1.  Existing  inseparably  in  something  else. 

A  most  inherent  baseness.  Shak. 

2.  Implanted  by  nature;    not  adventitious; 
innate ;  inbred  ;  inborn  ;  naturally  pertaining  to. 


I  consider  a  human  soul  without  education  tike  marble  in 
a  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  mherejit  beauties  till  the 
skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colors,  makes  the  surface 
shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein 
that  runs  through  the  body  of  it.  SiJCCtator. 

Syn. —  Inherent  denotes  what  is  permanent,  not 
adventitious  ;  inbred,  what  is  acquired  from  early 
iiabit ;  inborn,  innate,  and  ingenerate,  what  is  purely 
natural,  not  artificial  or  acquired.  Innate  is  chiefly 
used  in  philosophical  discussions  instead  of  inborn  or 
ingenerate  ;  and  it  is  used  mostly  of  persons ;  inherent, 
mostly  of  tilings.  Wiiat  is  inborn,  innate,  or  ingener- 
ate, is  naturally  inherent.  Inherent  quality;  inborn 
passions  ;  inbred  affection  or  habit ;  innate  disposition 
or  ideas. 

IN-HER':?NT-LY,  ad.     In  an  inherent  manner. 
IN-HER'JT,    V.   a.     [Old  Fr.   enheHter.]     [i.  in- 
herited ;  pp.  INHERITING,  INHERITED.] 

1.  To  receive,  possess,  or  be  entitled  to,  by 
inheritance,  or  by  hereditary  descent  or  trans- 
mission. 

Unwilling  to  sell  an  estate  he  had  some  prospect  of  inher- 
iting, he  Ibrmed  delays.  Addison, 
Treason  is  not  inJia-ited,  my  lord.  Shak. 
Cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father.       Shak. 

2.  To  take  or  receive  possession  of. 

Where  now  he  doth  inherit 
All  happiness  in  Hebe's  silver  bower.  Shak. 

3.  To  cause  to  possess  or  entertain. 

What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mowbray's  chargey 

It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us 

So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him.  Shak. 

The  quality  of  being 
Coleridge. 

JN-HER'I-TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inherited  or 
transmitted  by  descent. 

Inheritable  blood,  blood  whicli  gives  to  the  person 
who  has  it  the  character  of  heir,  or  whicli  may  be  the 
medium  of  transmitting  an  estate  by  inheritance. 

Bun-ill. 
IN-HER'I-TA-BLY,  ad.     By  inheritance. 

|N-HER'[-_TANCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  inheriting,  or 
succeeding  to  the  rights  of  a  deceased  person  ; 
as,  "  To  receive  any  thing  by  inhei'itance." 

2.  Reception  ;  possession.  "  For  the  inher- 
itance of  their  loves."     [r.]  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  inherited  ;  a  patrimony ; 
inheritance. 

4.  (Laio.)  An  estate  which  a  man  has  by 
descent  as  heir  to  another,  or  which,  whether 
acquired  by  descent  or  by  purchase,  he  may 
transmit  to  another  ;  a  perpetuity  in  lands  and 
tenements  to  a  man  and  his  heirs.  Burrill. 

Among  civilians,  by  inheritance  is  understood  the  succes- 
sion to  all  the  rights  of  thcdeceused.  It  is  of  two  kinds;  first, 
that  which  arises  by  testament,  when  the  testator  gives  his 
succession  to  a  particular  person;  and,  second,  that  which 
arises  by  operation  of  law,  which  is  called  succession  "ab  in- 
testat."  Bouvier. 

5.  (Scriptui'e.')  The  people  of  God.  Ps.  xxviii. 
9.  That  which  is  received,  or  to  be  received, 
as  the  result  or  the  reward  of  righteousness. 

Ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spii-it  of  promise,  which  is 
the  earnest  of  our  inheritance.  E])k.  i.  13. 

IN-HER'I-TOR,  n.     One  who  inherits  ;  an  heir. 

IN-HER'!-TRESS,  n.  A  female  who  inherits  ;  an 
heiress  ;  an  inheritrix.  Bacon. 

IN-HER'I-TRIX,  n.  A  female  who  inherits ;  an 
heiress  ;  an  inheritress.  Shak. 

IN-HERSE',  0.  a.     See  Inhearse. 

IN.HE'§ION(in-he'zhim,93),n.  [1..  inhmio.]  The 
act  of  inhering;  inherence.  Rcid. 

t  IN-HI-A'TION,  71.  [L.  i7ihiatio,  a  gaping.]  A 
strong  desire ;  a  longing.  Bp.  Hall. 

JN-HIB'IT,  V.  a.  [L.  inhibeo,  i7ihibitus;  in,  priv., 
and  Aafieo,  to  have;  It.  i7iibi7'e  ;  Sp.  inhibir; 
Fr.  iiihiber.]     [i.  inhibited  ;  pp.  inhibiting, 

INHIBITED.] 

1.  _To  restrain  ;  to  hinder ;  to  repress ;  to 
check  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  debar  ;  to  stop. 

He  promised.  In  the  word  of  a  pope,  that  he  would  never 

mibr '-' ''^ ■    ■     '    ■    '        .   .  - 


. .  inhibit  or  revoke  the  commission  1 

2.  To  forbid ;  to  prohibit. 


le  had  granted,  Burnet. 


All  men  were  inhibited  by  proclamation,  at  the  dissolution, 
so  much  as  to  mention  a  Pai-hament.  Clarendon. 

IN-Hl-Bl''TION  (in-be-bish'un),  n.     [L.  inhibitio  ; 
It.  inibizio7ie  ;  Sp.  i7ihibicion  \  Fr.  i7ihibition.] 

1.  Act  of  inhibiting;  restraint;  hinderance. 

Bu7-ton. 

2.  A  prohibition  ;  embargo.  Oov.  of  the  Tongue. 

3.  (Eccl.  Law.)  A  writ  issuing  out  of  a  high- 
er court  to  forbid  an  inferior  judge  from  further 
proceeding  in  a  case  before  him.  Cowell. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 
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|N-HIB'l-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  inibitorio.}  Prohibiting; 
tending  to  restrain  ;  prohibitory.  Southey. 

IN-HIVE',  V.  a.  \in  and  hive.']  To  put  into  a 
hive  ;  to  hive.  Cotgrave. 

t  JN-HOLD',  tJ.  a.  [in  and  hold.}  To  have  in- 
herent ;  to  contain  in  itself.  Raleigh. 

t  JN-HOLD'jpR,  11.    An  inhabitant.  Clarke. 

IN-HOOP' (-hfip'),  17.  ft.  [t«  and  Aoqp.]  To  con- 
fine in  an  enclosure.  Shak. 

iN-HUS'Pi-TA-BLE,  a.  \in,  priv.,  and  hospitable.] 
Not  hospitable  ;  affording  no  aid,  shelter,  sup- 
port, or  comfort  to  strangers ;  repulsive  ;  not 
friendly;  unkind. 

He  found  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  village  bo  inhospitable 

as  to  refuse  to  give  him  enterttiinmeut.  Bp.  Taylor. 

InhoFpilable  rocks  and  barren  aanda.  Driiden. 

1N-U6S'P{-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing inhospitable ;  inhospitality.  Hewyt. 

iN-Il5s'PI-TA-BLy,  ad.  In  an  inhospitable  man- 
ner ;  not  hospitably.  Milton. 

rN-H{5S-PI-TAL'r-Tr,  n.  [L.  inhospitalitas  ;  It. 
inospitaiita;  Sp.  inhospitalidad  \  Vr.  inhospita- 
liteJ]  Want  of  hospitality  ;  want  of  courtesy  to 
strangers.  Bp.  Hall. 

fN-iru'MAN,  a.  [L.  inhtimanus ;  in,  priv.,  and 
hwnanus,  human;  homo,  a  man;  It.  inumano; 
Sp.  inhumano  ;  Fr.  inhumaiiu] 

1.  Wanting  humanity ;  not  befitting  a  human 
being ;  brutal ;  barbarous  ;  savage ;  cruel. 

Life  in  captivity  * 

Amoug  inhuman  foeg.  Milton. 

2.  Characterized  by  a  want  of  humanity. 
**  Inhuman  cruelties."  Atterbury. 

Syn. —  Inhuman  is  opposed  not  to  human,  h\xi  to 
humane  or  merciful ;  barbarous  and  savage,  to  refined 
and  civilized.  —  See  Cruel. 

IN-HU-MAN'J-TY,  rt.  [L.  inhumanitas  ;  It.  inu- 
Tnanith;  Sp.  mhumanidad;  Fr.  inhumanit'^.] 
Want  of  humanity;  inhuman  conduct;  cruel- 
ty ;  savageness ;  barbarity  ;  ferocity. 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn.  Burns. 

IN-HU'MAN-LY,  ad.  In  an^inhuman  manner; 
savagely ;  cruelly ;  barbarously.  Milton. 

JN-HU'MATE,  V.  a.  [L.  inhumo,  inhumatus.]  To 
bury ;  to  inhume,     [r.]  Bailey. 

IN-HU-MA'TION,  n.  [It.  inumazione;  Fr.  inhu- 
maiionJ] 

1.  The  act  of  burying ;  sepulture  ;  burial ; 
interment.  Waterhouse. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  method  of  digesting  substances 
by  burying  the  vessel  containing  them  in  warm 
earth.  WHght. 

Syn.  — See  Burial. 

|N-HUME',  V.  a.  [L.  inhumo  ;  in,  in,  and  humus ^ 
the  ground;  Fr.  inhumer.]  \i.  inhumed  ;  pp. 
INHUMING.  INHUMED.]  To  buvy  in  the  ground, 
as  a  dead  body  ;  to  inter  ;  to  entomb. 

No  hand  his  bones  shall  gather  or  inhume.  fope. 

IN-JM-A^'I-NA-BLE,  a.   Unimaginable.  Pearson. 

II  JN-IM'I-CAL,  or  IN-I-MI'CAL  [jn-im'e-k^il,  P.  E. 
R.  C.  Todd,  Rees,  Wr.  TF6". ;  in-im'e-kal  orSn-e- 
mi'kailj  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  in-e-ml'kgl,  Sm.],  a. 
[L.  inimicalis  ;  It.  inimicare,  to  set  at  variance.] 

1.  Unfriendly ;  hostile  ;  unkind. 

2.  Adverse;  hurtful  ;"~pernicious. 

The  slave-trade  is  inimical  to  every  improvement  in  the 
morals  and  civil  condition  of  the  Africans.  Paley,  1792. 

ij®-  "  This  word  sprung  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons about  ten  years  ago  [since  1780],  and  has  since 
been  so  much  in  use  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  we 
did  so  long  without  it.  It  had,  indeed,  one  great 
recommendation,  which  was,  that  it  was  pronounced 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  rules  of  our  own  language. 
An  Englishman,  who  had  never  heard  it  pronounced, 
would,  at  fii-st  sight,  have  placed  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate,  and  have  pronounced  the  penulti- 
mate i  short ;  but  the  vanity  of  showing  its  derivation 
from  the  Latin  inimicus,  where  the  penultimate  i  is 
long,  and  the  very  oddity  of  pronouncing  this  i  long 
in  inimical,  made  this  pronunciation  fashionable.  I 
know  it  may  be  urged  that  this  word,  with  respect  to 
sound,  was  as  great  an  oddity  in  the  Latin  language 
as  it  is  in  ours, —  and  that  the  reason  for  making  the 
i  long  was  its  derivation  from  amicus."    Walker. 

j^^  *'  The  word  inimical^  previous  to  the  American 
[revolutionary]  war,  could,  I  believe,  plead  in  its  favor 
only  one  authority."    Crombie. 


jg^  The  word  inimical  was  inserted  by  Edward 
Phillips  in  his  Dictionary  entitled  "  The  New  World 
of  Words"  (edition  of  1678),  in  a  list  of  words  the 
use  of  which  was  disapproved.  Ash  inserted  it  in  his 
Dictionary  (1775)  with  the  remark  "  not  used."  Rich- 
ardson says  of  it,  "a  modern,  but  very  common 
word." 

Syn.  —  See  Adverse. 
IN-IM-I-CAL'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  being  inimi- 
cal; hostility;  unfriendliness,  [ii,]    J.  Boucher. 

\\  IN-IM'I-CAL-LY,  or  IN"-I-MI'CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a 

'hostile  manner  ;  with  hostility.         *-    Southey. 

\\  t  IN-IM'I-COUS,  o.     Inimical.  Evelyn. 

fN-iM-I-TA-BlL'J-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inimitable  ;  inimit'ableness.  Norris. 

tN-iM'l-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inimitabilis ;  in,  priv., 
and  imiiabilis,  imitable  ;  imitor,  to  imitate  ;  It. 
inimitabile  ;  Sp.  «Sf  Fr.  inimitable.]  That  can- 
not be  imitated  or  copied;  above  imitation; 
matchless  ;  unequalled ;  incomparable  ;  unique. 

What  is  most  excellent  is  most  inimitable.  Denham. 

IN-lM'r-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inimitable  ;  inimitability.  Ash. 

IN-IM'I-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  imi- 
tated; not  imitable.  Blair. 

IN'TON,  n.  [Gr.  Iv'tov;  Itf,  hbq,  a  sinew.]  {Anat.) 
The  ridge  of  the  occiput.  Hoblyn. 

IN-ia'U(-TOUS  (in-ik'we-tiis),  a.  [L.  iniquiis.] 
Unjust ;  wicked ;  nefarious  ;  criminal ;  heinous  ; 
wrong.     "This  iniquitous  service."  Bio'ke. 

Syn-  — See  Wicked. 

JN-iCl'Ul-TOUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  iniquitous  man- 
ner ;  unjustly  ;  wickedly.  Wright. 

IN-tCl'UI-TY  (in-ik'we-te),  n.  [L.  iniquitas  ;  in, 
priv.,  and  ffi(7Mi^os,  equity;  li,  iniqidta ;  Sp.  ini- 
quidad  ;  Fr.  i7tiq2iite.] 

1.  Want  of  equity  ;  injustice  ;  unrighteous- 
ness.   "The  iniquity  o^ the  caMse."  Smalridge. 

2.  A  wicked  act ;  wickedness  ;  crime.  Milton. 

Turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities.  Acts  iii.  26. 

f  JN-f 'Q.UOUS,  a.  [L.  iniquus.]  Unjust ;  wick- 
ed; nefarious;  iniquitous.  Browne. 

IN-IR-RI-TA-BtL'l-TY,  /*.  \in,  ijriv.,  and  irrita- 
bility.]    Good-nature.  Roget. 

IN-IR'RI-TA-BLE,  a.  Not  irritable ;  good-na- 
tured.        ■  ^ 


{N-IR'RI-TA-TIve,  a.  \in  and  irritative.]  Not 
accompanied  with  excitement ;  mild.        Craig. 

t  IN-ISLE'  (in-il'),  v.  a.  To  encircle  ;  to  insulate. 
"  Inisled  in  his  arms."  Drayton. 

IN-i"TIAL  (in-ish'jl),  a.  [L.  initialis  \  initiutn, 
the  beginning;  It.  iniziale;  Sp.  inieial;  Fr. 
inUialJ]  ' 

1.  Beginning;  incipient;  not  completed. 

Moderate  labor  of  the  body  conduces  to  the  preservation 
of  healtli,  and  cures  many  initial  diseases.  Harvey. 


2.  Placed   at  the  beginning, 
letters  of  names." 


The  initial 
Pope. 

IN-I"TIAL  (in-ishVl),  «.  A  letter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  'a  word.  Ash. 

IN-I"TIAL-LY  (in-ish'gl-le),  ad.  In  an  incipient 
degree.  Barroio. 

IN-I"TI-ATE  (in-ish'e-at,  94),  v.  a,  [h.  initio,  in- 
itiatus  ;  initium,  the  beginning  ;  It.iniziare ;  Sp. 
iniciar;  Fr.  initier.]  \i.  initiated;  pp.  ini- 
tiating, initiated.] 

1.  To  give  entrance  to,  as  to  an  art,  science, 
custom,  or  society ;  to  admit  to  the  knowledge 
of;  to  introduce  ;  to  indoctrinate. 

Providence  would  only  initiate  mankind  into  the  useful 
knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest  to  employ  our 
industry.  More. 

He  was  initiated  into  half  a  dozen  clubs  before  he  was  one 
and  twenty.  Spectator. 

2.  To  begin ;  to  commence  ;  to  enter  upon. 

Many  secret  designs  only  initiated  then,  and  not  executed 
till  long  after.  Clarendon. 

IN-i"TI-ATE  (in-ish'e-at),  v.  n.  To  do  the  first 
part ;  to  perform  the  first  act  or  rite.  Pope. 

JN-T"TI-ATE  (jn-ish'e-fit),  a.  Begun;  commenced; 
entered  upon ;  now  first  admitted,  introduced, 
or  experienced.     '^Initiate  fear."  Shak. 

Initiate  in  the  secrets  of  the  skies.  Toung. 

1N-T"TI-ATE,  n.  One  who  is  initiated.  Wilkinson. 
IN-i-TI-A'TION  (in-Ish-e-a'shun),  n.    [L.  initiatio  ; 


It.  iniziazione  ;  Sp.  iniciacion ;  Fr.  initiation.] 
Act  of  initiating ;  reception;  admission;  en- 
trance. ^^  Initiation  into  secret  mysteries." 
Broome.  '■^Ala.te initiation  into  literature. "Pojse. 

IN-I"TI-A-TXVE,  a.  [It.  iniziativo  ;  Sp,  iniciativo ; 
Fr.  initiative.]  That  initiates ;  serving  to  ini- 
tiate ;  beginning ;  inceptive.  Brit  Crit. 

IN-l"T!-A-TiVE  (in-ish'e-9-tTv),  n.  {Politics.) 
The  right,  power,  or  act  of  introducing  or  pro- 
posing measures  or  laws  in  legislation ;  begin- 
ning ;  first  attempt.  Coleridge, 

rN-I"T}-A-TO-RY  (jn-isIi'e-^-to-re),  a.  Introduc- 
tory; initiating;  initiative.  "The  initiatory 
rite  of  water  baptism."  WarbuHon. 

IN-i"TI-A-TO-RY  (in-5sh'e-^-to-re),  n.  Introduc- 
tory rite  or  ceremony.  Addison. 

f  |N-i"TION  (in-ish'un)) '"■   Beginning.  Naiinton. 

JN-JECT',  V.  a.  [L.  injicio,  injectus  ;  in,  into, 
and  jacio,  to  throw.]  \i.  injected  ;  pp.  in- 
jecting, INJECTED.] 

1.  To  throw  in ;  to  dart  in.  "  Applied  out- 
wardly, or  injected  inwardly."  Holland. 

2.  To  throw  up  ;  to  construct  upon. 

Though  bold  in  open  field,  they  yet  surround 

The  town  with  walls,  and  mound  inject  on  mound.  Pope. 

IN-JEC'TION  (in-jek'shun),  n.  [L.  injectio ;  It. 
injezione  ;  Sp.  inyeccion  ;  Fr.  injection.] 

1.  The  act  of  injecting;  a  casting  in. 

2.  {Med.)  The  act  of  injecting  a  liquid  medi- 
cine into  the  body  by  a  bladder,  syringe,  or  elas- 
tic bottle  ;  liquid  thrown  in  ;  a  clyster  :  — the  act 
of  throwing  a  colored  substance  into  the  vessels 
of  a  dead  body,  in  order  to  show  their  ramifica- 
tions. I}ungliso7i. 

Injection  engines,  (Mech.)  —  Otherwise  called  condens- 
ing engines —  are  those  in  which  the  steam  discharged 
from  the  cylinder  is  liquefied  in  the  condenser  by  a 
jet  of  cold  water  issuing  from  the  injection  cock,  or 
valve. 

IN-JECT'OR,  7b.     He  who,  or  that  which,  injects. 

Emerson. 

IN-JoiN',  V.  a.     See  Enjoin.  Hooker. 

JN-JOINT',  V.  a.  \in  dcnd^joint.]  To  unite  together 

as  joints;  to  adjoin,     [r.]  Shak. 

flN-JU-CUN'DI-TY,  n.  [L.  injucunditas.]  Un- 
pleasantness. Cockeram. 

IN-JU'Dl-CA-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  a.iiA.  judicable .] 
Not  cognizable  by  a  judge,     [r.]  Bailey. 

TN-JU-DI"CIAL  (in-jn-dish'^l),  a.  \in,  priv.,  and 
judicial.]  Not  judicial ;  not  according  to  form 
of  law.     [r,.]  Bailey. 

lN-JU-Dl"CIons  (in-ju-dish'us),  a.  [in,  priv.,  and 
judicious.]  iNot judicious ;  unwise;  character- 
ized by  a  want  of  judgment;  indiscreet;  im- 
prudent. "  An  injudicious  biographer."  Murphy. 

iN-JU-Dl"CIOyS-LY  (in-ju-dish'us-le),  ad.  In  an 
injudicious  manner  ;  not  wisely.  Pope. 

1N-JU-DI"CI0VS-NESS  (in-iu-dish'us-n6s),  ?i.  The 
quality  of  being  injudicious ;  want  of  judgment. 

IN-JCNC'TION  (in-jungk'shun),  n.  [L.injunctio; 
injungo,  to  enjoin;  in,  in,  and  jungo,  to  join; 
Fr.  injonctionJ] 

1.  The  act  of  enjoining;  direction. 

2.  The  thing  enjoined  ;  comniand ;  order ;  pre- 
cept.   "  Injunctions  of  lawful  authority."  South. 

3.  {Law.)  A  judicial  process  whereby  a  party 
is  required  to  do  a  particular  thing,  or  refrain 
from  doing  a  particular  thing:  —  a  prohibitory 
wTit,  granted  by  a  court  of  equity,  to  restrain 
the  adverse  party  in  a  suit  from  committing  any 
acts  in  violation  of  the  plaintiff''s  rights,  as  to 
stay  proceedings  at  law,  to  restrain  the  nego- 
tiation of  notes  and  other  securities,  to  restrain 
from  committing  waste  or  nuisance,  or  from 
infringing  a  patent  or  copyright.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Command. 
IN'JURE  (in'jur),  v.  a.  [L.  injurior ;  It.  ingiuH- 
are  ;  Sp.  injuriar  ;  Fr.  injurier.]  [i.  injl'KED  ; 
pp.  INJVRING,  injl-red.]  To  do  wrung  or  harm 
to  ;  to  do  injury  to  ;  to  hurt  unjustly  ;  to  cause 
any  loss  or  detriment  to;  to  harm;  to  wrong; 

—  to  damage  ;  to  impair. 

They  . .  -  hate  always  whom  they  liave  once  injured.  Temple. 
Lest  bent  should  injure  us.  his  timely  care 
Ilnth  unbcsoufjht  provided.  JUlton. 

IN'Jl'RED  {jti'jurd), p.  a.  Wronged ;  hurt ; harmed ; 

—  damaged;  impaired. 
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IN'JUR-pR, ».  One  who  injures  or  harms  unjustly .  I 

jN-JU'RI-OUS,  a.  [L.  injurius ;  in,  priv.,  and 
jtis,  Juris,  justice  ;  It.  iiigiurioso  ;  Sp.  injurioso  ; 
Fr.  injurieux.l 

1.  Guilty  of  wrong,  injury,  or  injustice  ;  im- 
just.    "  The  injurious  Roman."  Shak. 

Yet  beauty,  though  injurious,  hath  strange  power, 

After  ottence  returning  to  regain 

Love  once  possessed.  Milton. 

2.  Mischievous;  hurtful;  occasioning  loss 
or  damage  ;  detrimental ;  pernicious  ;  baneful ; 
noxious.    '*  Injurious  consequences."  Tillotson. 

3.  Detractory ;  contumelious ;  prejudicial. 
"  Injurious  appellations."  Swift, 

Syn.  —  See  Noxious. 

JN-JU'RI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  injurious  manner  ; 
hurtfuily  ;  perniciously.  Dryden. 

IN-JU'Rj-OUS-NfiSS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
jurious ;  hurtfulness.  King  Charles. 

IN'jy-RY,  re.  [L.  injuria;  in,  priv.,  zltiAJus, Juris, 
justice';  It.  mgiuria  ;  Sp.  injuria  ;  Yx.  injure.'] 

1.  Wrong  done  to  a  person  or  a  cause ;  hurt ; 
damage  ;  harm  ;  detriment ;  mischief. 

We  may  bring  harm  or  evil  upon  otliers  without  intend- 
ing it.  But  injui-y  implies  intention,  and  awalceus  a  sense 
of  injustice  and  indignation  when  it  is  done.  Fleming. 

2.  \pl.  Contumelious  language.  Bacon. 
Syn. —  Injury  is  a  general  term  for  any  thing  that 

is  attended  with  damage,  loss,  or  harm  to  any  one. 
Mischi^  is  a  great  injury  ;  harm,  a  small  injury;  dam- 
age, also  detriment,  an  injury  attended  with  loss ; 
hurt,  an  injury  causing  pain.  Injustice  and  wrong  are 
opposed  to  right,  and  are  intentional  injuries.  Forsake 
injustice  ;  redress  a  wrong  ;  repair  an  injury. 

IN-JUS'TJCE  (in-jiis'tiB),  re.  [L.  injustitia  ;  in, 
priv.,  a.nd.justitia,  justice  ;ytfs,  right ;  It.  ingius- 
tizia  ;  Sp.  injustlcia ;  Fr.  injustioe.l  Violation 
of  right ;  a  breach  of  law,  human  or  divine  ;  in- 
iquity ;  wrong ;  grievance. 

The  great,  it  seems,  are  privileged  alone 

To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own.  Dryden. 

Syn. —  See  Injury. 

INK  (ingk,  82),  re.  [Dut.  inkt;  Ger.  dinte  and 
iinte.  —  \j.  e^icautum  ;  It.  inchiostro  ;  Sp.tinfa; 
Fr.  encre.]  A  fluid  of  various  colors,  but  com- 
monly black,  used  in  writing  and  printing. 

J8eg^  "  The  coloring  matter  of  common  black  writ- 
ing i«/c  is  the  tannogallate  of  iron,  which  is  suspended 
in  water  by  gum-arabic,  a  little  logwood  being  gener- 
ally added  to  deepen  and  improve  tUe  color — Indian 
ink  is  a  compound  of  fine  lampblack  and  size.  —  Pi-int- 
intfinlt  is  made  with  boiled  linseed  ornut-oil  and  lamp- 
blTick.  —  Red  ink  is  a  solution  of  alum  colored  with 
Brazil-wood.  — Blue  hilc  is  made  with  sulphate  of  in- 
digo. —  Sympathetic  inks  are  compounds  which,  when 
written  with,  will  remain  invisible  till  heated.  — 
Marking  ink,  or  indelible  ink,  is  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver."    Brande. 

INK  (ingk,  82'),  v.  a.  \i.  inked  ;  pp.  inking,  ink- 
ed.]    To  black  or  daub  with  ink.  Johnson. 

INK'-BAG,  re.  {Zoiil.)  A  bag  containing  ink,  or 
a  fluid  like  ink,  in  cuttle-fishes.  Buckland. 

INK'-FISH,  re.     {ZoBl.)  The  cuttle-fish.  Hill. 

INK'— GLASS,  re.     A  glass  vessel  for  holding  ink. 

INK'HORN  (ingk'hiirn,  82),  n.  [ink  and  horn. 
Johnson.  —  According  to  Lge,  corruptly  written 
for  inkem ;  i.  e.  ink,  and  ern,  a  place.] 

1.  A  vessel  for  holding  ink  ;  an  inkstand. 

2.  A  portable  case  for  the  instruments  of 
■ivriting.  "  Clothed  with  linen,  with  a  writer's 
inkhom  by  his  side."  Ezek.  ix.  2. 

t  INK'HORN,  a.  Affectedly  learned  ;  pedantic  ; 
pompous.     "  Inkhom  terms."  Bale. 

INK'I-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
inky  ;  blackness.  'Sherwood. 

INK'JNG-ROLI/^R,  re.  (Printing.)  A  roller  for 
spreading  ink  over  types,  wood-out  blocks,  or 
engraved  plates.  Simmonds. 

INK'jNG— TA'BLE,  re.  [Printing.)  A  table  used 
to  supply  a  roller  with  the  requisite  qtiantity  of 
iYL\i.  Sinunonds. 

IN'KLE  (ing'kl),  re.  A  sort  of  broad  linen  tape. 
"  Inkles,  caddises,  cambrics,  lawns."         Shak. 

INK'LJNG  (ingk'ljng,  82),  re.  [Of  unsettled  etymol- 
ogy. "  Perhaps  an  wic&'re-ation."  Richardson.'] 
1.  A  hint ;  a  whisper ;  an  intimation. 

They  have  had  inkiina  what  we  intend  to  do,  but  which 
-     •     -  6hak. 

Grose. 


They  h     - 

!  '11  show  them  in  deeds. 

2.  Desire  ;  inclination. 


INK'-MAK-PU  (ingk'mak-er),  One  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  make  ink. 

JN-KNiT',  V.  a.     To  knit  in.  Craig. 

t  JN-KNOT'  (in-not'),  v.  a.  To  hind  with  a  knot ; 
to  bind  as  with  a  knot.  Fuller. 

INK'POT,  re.     A  vessel  for  holding  ink.         Swift. 

INK'STAND,  re.  A  vessel  for  holding  ink  and 
other  apparatus  for  writing  ;  inkhorn.  Collinson. 

INK'— STONE,  re.  A  mineral  or  stone  containing 
sulphate  of  iron,  —  used  in  making  ink.  Smart. 

INK'Y  (ingk'e),  a.  Consisting  of,  resembliiig,  or 
covered  with,  ink ;  black.  "/«%  blots."  "Your 
inky  brows."     "  My  inky  coat."  Shak. 

IN-LACE',  V.  a.  [in  and  lace.]  [i.  INLACED  ;  pp. 
INLACINO,  INLAOED.]  To  embellish  or  adorn, 
as  with  lace  ;  to  lace. 

Ropes  of  pearl  her  neck  and  breast  inlace.    P.  Fletcher. 

IN-LA-GA'TION,  re.  [Law  L.  inlagatio,  from  L. 
in,  in,  and  A.  S.  laga,  a  law.]  {Law.)  The  res- 
titution of  one  outlawed  to  the  protection  of 
the  law.  Bouvier. 

IN-LAID',  p.  a.  Diversified  by  the  insertion  of 
different  bodies  or  substances. 

IN'LAND,  a.  1.  Interior  ;  lying  remote  from  the 
ocean.  *'  This  wide  inland  sea."  Spenser.  "An 
inland  brook."     Shak. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  interior  of  a  country  ;  in- 
ternal ;  —  opposed  to  coasting.  "  Inland  navi- 
gation." McCulloch. 

3.  Pertaining,  or  confined,  to  a  particular 
country ;  domestic  ;  not  foreign  ;  as,  "  An  tre- 
land  bill  of  exchange."  Cook. 

IN'LAND,  re.  The  interior  part  of  a  country.  "  Far 
to  the  inland  retired."  Milton. 

IN'LAND-5U,  n.     A  dweller  remote  from  the  sea. 

IN'LAND-ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  particular  coun- 
try ;  native  ;  —  opposed  to  outlandish.  [R.]  Reeve. 

t  IN-LAP'I-DATE,  V.  a,     [L.  in,  in,  and  lapis,  lap- 
idis,  a  stone.]     To  turn  to  stone  ;  to  petrify. 
Some  natural  spring  waters  will  inlapidate  wood.    Bacon. 
[N-LARD',  V.  a.     See  Enlard. 

IN-LAW,  v.  a,  [in  and  law.}  To  clear  of  out- 
lawry or  attainder.  Bacon. 

IN-LAY'  (jn-is'),  v.  a.  [in  and  lay.]-  [i.  INLAID ; 
pp.  INLAYING,  inlaid.]  To  diversify  with  sub- 
stances inserted  into  the  ground  or  substratum; 
to  variegate. 

A  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 

Amber,  and  colors  of  the  showery  arch.         Milton. 

IN'LAY  (in'la),  n.  Matter  inlaid,  or  cut  to  be  in- 
laid.    "  With  rich  tretoj'."  Milton. 

JN-LAY'?R  (jn-la'er),  «.  One  who  inlays.  Evelyn. 

IN-LAY'ING,  re.  The  art  of  one  who  inlays  ;  the 
art  of  diversifying  work  with  various  materials 
or  different  sorts  of  wood.  Evelyn. 

IN'LET,  re.     [ire  and  let.] 

1.  A  place  of  ingress  ;  entrance  ;  passage. 

Doors  and  windows,  inlets  of  men  and  of  light.       Wotton. 

And  through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  sense 

Dropt  in  ambrosial  oils,  till  she  revived.  Milton, 

2.  A  hay  or  recess  in  a  shore  of  a  sea,  lake, 
or  river,  or  between  islands.  Beniley, 

3.  Any  material  inserted  ;  inlay.    Simmonds. 

IN-LIGHT'EN,  V.  a.    See  Enlighten. 

IJ\r  LIM ' I-JVE,  [L.,  upon  the  threshold,]  At  the 
beginning  or  outset. 

IN-LIST',  V.  a.    To  enlist.  — See  Enlist.  Bailey, 

IN-l6UK',  v.  a.  [in  and  lock.]  [i.  inlocked  ; 
pp.  INLOCKING,  INLOCKED.]  To  lock.  Set,  Or 
shut  one  thing  within  another.  Cotgrave. 

/JV  LO'Cd.  [L.,  in  the  place.]  In  the  proper 
place  ;  upon  the  spot.  Macdonnel. 

t  IN-LtJ'MINE,  V.  u,.     See  Enlumine. 

IN'LY,  a.  [A.  S.  inlie,  internal.]  Interior  ;  in- 
ternal;  secret.  "  Didst  thou  but  know  the  z're^y 
touch  of  love."     [r.]  Shak. 

IN'LY,  ad.    Internally ;  within ;  secretly,     [r.] 

Her  heart  with  joy  unwonted  inly  swelled.         Spenser. 
IN'MA-CY,  re.  State  ofbeing  an  inmate.  [R.]  Craig. 


IN'MATE,  re.  [in  and  mate.]  One  who  dwells  in 
a  part  of  another's  house,  the  latter  dwelling  at 
the  same  timie  in  the  said  house;  a  fellow-lodg- 
er ;  a  fellow-boarder.  Bouvier. 

IN'iMATE,  11.     Admitted  as  an  inmate.        Milton. 

IN'MEATS,  n.  pi.  Those  parts  of  the  intestines 
of  animals  used  for  food.  [Scotland.]  Simmonds. 

IN'MOST,  a,  [in  and  most.]  Deepest  within ; 
most  inward ;  innermost. 

I  got  into  the  inmost  court.  Swift. 

INN,  re.     [A.  S.  inn ;  Icel.  inni,  a  house.] 

1.  t  A  lodging ;  a  house ;  a  dwelling.  Spenser. 

2.  A  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers ;  a 
public  house ;  a  hotel ;  a  tavern. 

whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round. 

Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  lie  still  has  found 

His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.  Shenstone. 

3.  A  house  where  students  were  boarded  and 
taught.  Johnson. 

4.  Formerly  the  town-house  in  which  a  no- 
bleman or  other  distinguished  person  resided 
when  he  attended  court.  Johnson. 

Inns  of  court,  colleges  of  common  law  in  England, 
in  which  students  have  lodgings  :  —  the  four  law  so- 
cieties of  the  Middle  Temple,  Inner  Temple  (formerly 
belonging  to  the  Knights  Templars),  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  Gray's  Inn  (anciently  belonging  lo  the  earls  of 
Lincoln  and  Gray),  which  possess  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  conferring  the  degree  of  barrister  of  law. 

Johnson.     Whishaw. 

Syn.  —  See  Tavern. 

INN,  V.  n.   To  take  up  temporary  lodging.  Donne. 
Where  do  you  intend  to  inn  to-night?  AddiM}n. 

INN,  V.  a.    1.  To  house  ;  to  lodge.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  put  under  cover/or  into  a  barn. 

He  . .  .  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the  crop.  Shak. 

II IN-NATE'  [in-nat',  S.  tV.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
C,  Wr.  ;  In'nat,  F.  Wb.],  a.     [L.    ' 
in,  or  into,  and  natus,  born ;  It.  iSf 
Fr.  inne.] 

1.  Inborn ;  ingenerate  ;  inbred  ;  natural ;  not 
superadded  ;  not  adscititious  ;  inherent. 

Locke  attacked  and  refuted  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas. 
—  He  took  a  distinction  between  an  "  innate  law "  and  a 
"law  of  nature."  Fleming. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  anthers  attached  by  their 
base  to  the  very  apex  of  the  filament ;  turning 
neither  inwards  nor  outwards..  Gray. 

Innate  ideas,  such  as  are  inborn  and  belong  to  the 
mind  from  its  birth,  as  the  idea  of  God,  or  of  immor- 
tality. Fleming. 
Syn.  —  See  Inherent. 
II  t  IN-NAT'^D,  a.    Same  as  Innate.        Howell. 
II  IN-NATE'LY,  ad.    Naturally  ;  inherently. 
II  IN-NATE'N^SS,  re.  The  quality  ofbeing  innate. 

IN-NAV'I-GA-BLE,  a.  [L.  innavigabilis ;  iji,  priv., 
and  navigabilis,  navigable  ;  navis,  a  vessel ;  Sp. 
innavegable ;  Ft.  innavigable.]  'That  cannot  be 
navigated.     "  The  innavigable  lake."     Dryden. 

IN'N^R,  «.    Interior;  internal;  not  outward. 


mnatus  ;  in, 
iSf  Sp.  innato ; 


Thus,  seized  with  fear,  the  monarch  prayed. 
Then  to  his  inner  court  the  guests  conveyed. 


Pope. 


Barret. 


Syn.  — See  Internal. 

flN'N^R-VY,  ad.     More  within. 

JfN'NjgR-MOST,  a.  Inmost;  deepest  within  ;  most 
interior.     "  'The  hmermost  rings."  Newton. 

IN'N5R-P0ST,re.  (Ship-building.)  A  post  placed 
at  the  fore  side  of  the  main-post.  Weale. 

IN-N?R-VA'TION,  re.  (Med.)  The  act  of  innerv- 
ing ;  the  nervous  influence  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  life  and  the  functions  of  the 
various  organs.  Dunglison. 

|N- NERVE',  V.  a.  To  give  nerve  to ;  to  invigorate  ; 
to  strengthen.  Wright, 

INN'H0LD-5R,  re.  One  who  keeps  an  inn;  an 
innkeeper  ;  a  tavern-keeper.  Vdal. 

INN'ING,  re.  1.  An  ingathering  of  corn  or  grain; 
harvest.  Tusser. 

2.  In  the  game  of  cricket,  one's  turn  in  using 
the  hat :  —  a  spell  at  work.  Simmonds. 

3.  pi.  Lands  recovered  from  the  sea  by  drain- 
ing and  banking.  Cowell. 

JN-NIX'ION,  n.  [L.  innixus.]  Incumbency ;  a 
resting  upon.  Derham. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  Cf,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  E,  T,  p,  U,  Y,  obscure;   pArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    ll&lU,  HER; 
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INN'KEEP-JPR,  n.  One  who  keeps  an  inn;  a 
tavern-keeper  ;  an  innholder.  Udal. 

IN'NO-CENCE,  11.  [L.  innocentia  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
twceOy  to  harm;  It.  innocenza  \  S'p.  inoce?icia  ; 
Fr.  innoceiice.'] 

1.  Harmlessness  ;  innoxiousness.        Burnet. 

2.  Freedom,  from  guilt  or  wrong ;  the  state  of 
one  who  is  not  culpable  ;  untainted  integrity  ; 
guiltlessness ;  purity. 

To  fear  no  eye  and  suspect  no  tongue  is  the  great  prerog- 
ative of  innocence.  Johnson. 

3.  A  state  of  ignorance  ;  simplicity.       Shak. 

IN'NO-CfiN-CY,  u.    Same  as  Innocence.    Shak. 

IN'NO-CENT,  a.  [L.  innocens\  in,  priv.,  and 
noceo,  to  harm  ;  \t.  iniiocente  \  S^.inocente^Yv. 
innoceiU.'] 

1.  Harmless ;  inoffensive ;  not  productive  of 
injury  or  harm;  innocuous. 

The  epear 
Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air.  Pope. 

2.  Free  from  guilt;  not  guilty;  guiltless; 
blameless.     "The  man  is  imiocent."  Shak. 

So  prayed  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 

Firm  peace  recovered  soon  and  wouted  calm.       Milton. 

3.  i*  Unsuspicious  ;  ignorant.  Chaucer. 

4.  Imbecile ;  silly  ;  foolish,  [u.]    Richardson. 

XN'NO-CENT,  n.  1.  One  who  is  innocent,  or  free 
from  guilt  or  harm. 

The  innocents  were  they  who  suffered  death  under  the 
cruel  decree  of  Herod.  Hook. 

2.  An  ignorant  person  ;  a  natural ;  an  idiot. 

Innocents  arc  excluded  by  natural  defects.  Hooker. 

IN'NO-CENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  innocent  manner; 
without  guilt ;  with  innocence.  Addison. 

iN-NO-CU'i-TY,n.  The  state  of  being  innocuous; 
innocuousness ;  harmlessness.  Ec.  Rev. 

IN-NOC'U-OUS  (in-nok'ku-iis),  a.  [L.  innocuus  \ 
in,  priv.,  and  nocuus,  harmful ;  It.  ^  Sp.  inixo- 
cuo.j  Harmless;  not  hurtful;  doing  no  harm; 
innoxious  ;  innocent.  Grew, 

IN-NOC'y-OUS-LY,  ad.     Without  harm  or  injury. 

IN-NOC'V-OUS-NESS,  n.     Harmlessness.  Biffby. 


IN-NOM'}-NA-BLE,  a. 
to  be  named,     [r.] 


[L.  innominabilis.']     Not 
Chauce?'. 


t  IN-NOM'r-NATE,  a.  [L.  innominatus.']  With- 
out a  name ;  anonymous ;  unnamed.  T.  Herbert. 

IN'NO-VATE,  V.  a.  [L.  innovo,  innovatus  ;  in 
and  novus,  new ;  It.  innovare  ;  Sp.  innovar ;  Fr. 
innover.l  \i.  innovated;  pp.  innovating, 
innovatedT] 

1.  To  change  or  alter  by  introducing  or 
bringing  in  something  new. 

God's  service  is  neglected,  innovated,  or  altered.      BuHon. 

2.  To  bring  in  as  a  novelty. 

Every  moment  alters  what  is  done. 
And  innovates  some  act  till  then  unknown.      Dryden. 

IN'NO-VATE,  V,  71.  To  introduce  novelties.  Bacon. 

IN-NO-VA'TION,  n.  [L.  innovatio',  It.  innova- 
zione ;  Sp.  innovacion ;  Fr.  innovation.^ 

1.  The  act  of  innovating';  change  made  by 
introduction  of  novelty ;  an  introduction  of 
something  new. 

"Want  of  experience  maketh  apt  unto  innovations.      Hooker. 

2.  pi.  (Bot.)  Shoots  which  have  not  complet- 
ed their  growth  ;  yearly  growths  ;  —  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  shoots  of  mosses.  Lindley. 

IN-NO-VA'TION-IST,   n.     One  who  favors  inno- 
vations. Brit.  CHt, 
fN'NO-VA-TIVE,  a.  Causing  innovations.  Ch.  Ob. 
IN'NO-VA-TOR,  n.     One  who  innovates.  Burnet. 

IN-NOX'IOyS  (in-ii6k'shus),  it.  [L.  innoxius;  in, 
priv.,  and  noxius,  hurtful.] 

1.  Not  noxious;  harmless;  not  injurious; 
inoffensive  ;  unoffending  ;  innocuous.  "  Of  in- 
noxious qualities."  Browne. 


The  well-aimed  weapon  on  the  buckler  rings. 
But,  blunted  by  the  Drass,  innoxious  falls. 

2.  Free  from  crime  ;  innocent. 


Pope. 


Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage, 

The  good  man  walked  innoxious  through  his  age.  Pope. 

IN-NOX'IOUS-LY  (in-n5k'shus-le),  ad.  Harmlessly. 

IN-NOX'IOyS-NESS    (jn-nok'shus-nes)»    n.       The 
quality  of  being  innoxious  ;  harmlessness.  Ash. 


[L.  innubilis.'] 


Cloudless ; 
Blount. 


flN-NU'BI-LOUS,  «.. 

clear;  fair. 

IN-NU-EN'DO,  n. ;  pi.  in-is'v-kn'doe^.  [L.  iniiu- 
e7ido\  innuo,  to  nod.] 

1.  An  indirect  allusion  ;  an  oblique  hint ;  in- 
timation ;  insinuation. 

As  by  the  way  of  innuendo 

Lucus  is  made  a  non  lucendo.  Churchill. 

2.  {Law.)  An  emphatic  word  in  the  old  dec- 
larations in  actions  of  slander  and  libel,  literal- 
ly translated  "  meaning  "  in  the  modern  forms, 
and  retained  as  the  name  of  the  whole  clause  in 
which  the  application  of  the  slanderous  or  libel- 
lous matter  to  the  plaintiff  is  explained  or 
pointed  out.  Burrill. 

t  IN'NU-ENT,  a.  [L.  innuo,  innuens,  to  nod.] 
Intimating;  signittcant.  Burtoji. 

IN-NU-M^IR-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.i  [L.  innumerabilitas  ; 
It.  innumerabilita  ;  Sp.  innumei'abilidad.']  State 
or  the  quality  of  being  innumerable.    Fotherby, 

iN-NU'M?R-A-BLEj  a.  [L.  innumm'ahilis ;  in, 
priv.,  andnwmero,  to  number  ;  It.  innumerahile ; 
Sp.  innumerable;  Fr.  innombrdble.']  That  can- 
not be  numbered  or  counted  ;  countless  ;  num- 
berless. " /nnwrnerafi/e  company."  Sir  T.  More. 

iN-NLT'M^R-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing innumerable ;  innumerability.       Shej'wood. 

IN-NU'M^R-A-BLY,  ad.     Without  number. 

fiN-NU'M^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  innumerus;  in,  priv., 
and  numerus,  number?]     Innumerable. 

In  this  close  dungeon  of  innumero^>s  boughs.        Milton. 

iN-Ny-TRI"TION,  n.  [in  and  nutrition.']  Want 
of  nutrition;  failure  of  nourishment.         Craig. 

IN-NU-TRi"TIOVS  (in-nu-trish'us),  a.  [i/i,  priv., 
and  nutritious^]  Not  nutritious ;  not  nourish- 
ing ;  innutritive.  C.  Lamb. 

IN-NU'TRI-TIVE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  nutritive.'] 
Not  nutritive  ;  innutntious.  Good. 

t  IN-p-BE'DI-ENCE,  n.  [L.  inobaudientia ;  It. 
inohbedienza ;  Sp.  inobediencia.]  Disobedience. 
^^  Inobedience  to  this  call  of  Christ."  Bp.  Bedell. 

fiN-p-BE'DJ-ENT,  a.  [Old  Fr.  inobedient.]  Not 
obedient ;  disobedient.  Chaucer. 

IN-OB-^ERV'A-BLE,  a.  _[L.  ijiobservabilis ;  It. 
inosservabile ;  Sp.  &;  Fr.  inobsei'vable.]  Not  ob- 
servable ;  unobsorvable.  '       Bullokar. 

iN-OB-§ERV'ANCE,  n.  [L.  inobservantia ;  It. 
inosservaza ;  Sp.  inobservancia.]  Want  of  ob- 
servance ;  negligence  ;  heedlessness.       Bacon. 

IN-OB-§ERV'ANT,  a.  [L.  inobservans.]  Not  ob- 
servant ;  heedless  ;  unobservant.  Hurd. 


IN-6B-§?R-VA'TI0N,  a. 
vation. 


[Fr.] 


IN-OB-TRtJ'SIVE,    a. 
Not  obtrusive :  unobtrusive. 


Want  of  obser- 
Shuckford. 

\in,  priv.,  and  obtrusive.] 
Coleridge. 

IN-OB-TRlU'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inobtrusive 
manner ;  unobtrusively.  Wright. 

IN-OB-TR^'SIVE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  bein^  in- 
obtrusive  ;  unobtrusiveness.  Wright. 

JN-6c-CU-PA'TION,n.  [zn,  priv.,  ^ndi  occupation.] 
Want  of  employment.  Sydney  Smith. 

{N-6c'U-LA-BLE,  a.  [See  Inoculate.]  That 
may  be  inoculated,  or  that  may  communicate 
disease  by  inoculation.  Wright. 

iN-6c'y-LAR,  a.  Noting  the  antennae  when  they 
are  inserted  in  the  canthus  of  the  eyes.  Maunder. 

TN-6C'U-LATE  (jn-cSfc'ku-lat),  V.  a.  [L.  inoculo, 
inoculatus  ;  in,  in,  and  oculus,  an  eye ;  It.  inoc- 
chiare ;  Sp.  inocular  ;  Fr.  inoculer.] 

1.  To  insert  so  that  the  eye  of  a  bud  shall  be 
fixed  in  another  stock  ;  to  bud. 

To  plant,  to  bud,  to  graft,  to  inoculate.  Drj/den. 

2.  To  communicate  disease,  as  the  small-pox, 
by  inserting  virus  into  the  flesh  ;  to  vaccinate. 

If  I  had  twenty  children  of  my  own, 

I  would  inoculate  them  every  one.  Byrom. 

JN-oCU-LATE,  V.  n.  To  practise  inoculation. 
"  Inoctdate,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  month."  Evelyn. 

IN-OC-U-LA'TIpN,  71.   Jh.  inociilatio  ;  It.  inocu- 
Sp.  inoculacion  ;  Fr.  inoculation.] 


lazione ; 


1.  The  act  of  inoculating ;  a  metliod  of  graft- 
ing in  the  bud. 

2.  Any  operation  by  which  small-pox,  cow- 
pox,  &c.,  may  be  artificially  communicated,  by 
introducing  the  virus  of  the  particular  disease 
into  the  economy  by  means  of  a  puncture  or 
scratch  made  in  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

ie®=*When  the  word  inoculation  is  used  alone  it 
usually  means  that  for  the  sinall-pox.     Dunglison. 

One  who  inoculates. 


jN-6c'U-LA-TpR,  n. 
t  IN-6'DI-ATE,  V.  a. 
flN-O'DOR-ATE,  u. 


[L.] 

To  make  hateful. 
Inodorous. 


South. 
Bacon. 


IN-O'DpR-OUS,  a.  \in,  priv.,  and  odorous.]  Hav- 
ing no  odor,  scent,  or  smell.  "  Transparent,  col- 
orless, insipid,  inodorous  vr^ter."     Bp.  Horsley. 

IN-6'DpR-OyS-NESS,  n.  Absence  of  odor.  Roget. 

IN-pP-FEN'SlVE,  «.  \li.  inoffensivo ',  'Pi.inoffen- 
sif.] 

1.  Not  offensive  ;  unoffending ;  harmless ; 
hurtless  ;  innocent ;  innoxious. 

Useful  and  inoffensive  animals  have  a  claim  to  our  tender- 
ness, and  it  is  honorable  to  our  nature  to  befriend  them. 

Beattie. 

2.  Unobstructed ;  uninterrupted. 

So  have  I  seen  a  river  gently  glide 

In  a  smooth  course  and  inoffensive  tide.       Addison. 

IN-OF-FEN'SJVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inoffensive  man- 
ner; not  offensively.  Pope. 

IN-pF-FEN'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inoffensive;  harmlessness.  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-pF-Fi"CIAL  (ln-of-fish'?l),  a.  \i7i,  priv.,  and 
official.]     Not  official ;  unofficial.  Sfnart. 

lN-pF-Fi"CIAL-LY,  ad.  Without  the  usual 
forms  ;  not  in  an  official  character.  Craig. 

iN-pF-FI"CI0ys  (-fish'us),  a.  [L.  ino^ciosus; 
It.  inoMcioso ;  Sp.  inoficioso  ;  Fr.  ino^ffwieux.] 

1.  Not  observant  of  duty ;  undutiful. 

Up,  thou  tame  river,  wake  I 
Thou  drown'et  thyself  in  inofficious  sleep.       B.  Jonson. 

2.  {Civil  Law.)  Applied  to  a  testament,  or 
will,  not  made  according  to  the  rules  of  piety, 
or  in  which  the  testator  has  unlawfully  omitted 
or  disinherited  one  of  his  heirs.  Bouvier. 

IN'p-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  tfiw,  to  cleanse,  and  Kdos,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  calcite  or  carbonate 
of  lime.  Dana. 

t  IN-OP-JglR-A'TIpN,  n.  [in  and  operation.]  In- 
ternal agency;  influence.  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-OP'lJlR-A-TXVE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  operative.] 
Not  operative  ;  not  working  ;  inactive.     South. 

IN-p-PER'cy-LAR,  a.  (Conch.)  Noting  univalve 
shells  which  have  no  operculum  or  lid.        Owen. 

t  IN-OP'J-NATE,  a.  [L.  inopinatus.]  Not  ex- 
pected ;  not  thought  of.  Bailey. 

IN-OP-PpR-TUNE',  a.  {L.inopportunus  ;  in,  priv., 
diZidiOpportmvus,  opportune  ;  It.  inopportune  ;  Sp. 
inoportuno  ;  Fr.  inopportun.]  Not  opportune ; 
unseasonable  ;  inconvenient ;  unfit.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-OP-PpR-TUNE'LY,  ad.  In  an  inopportune 
manner;  not  opportunely ;  unseasonably.  Donne. 

iN-5P-PpR-TU'Nl-TY,  n.  Want  of  opportunity; 
unseasonableness.     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

IN-pP-PRES'SIVE,  «..    Not  oppressive.      Wright. 

IN-OP'y-LENT,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  oj>ulent.]  Not 
opulent ;  not  wealthy.  Sir  A.  Shirley. 

Irregularity  ;  disorder  ;  in- 
Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-OR'Dl-NATE,  a.  [L.  inordinatus  ;  in,  priv., 
and  ordinatus'.  It.  inordinato;  Sp.  inm-denado.] 
Immoderate;  irregular;  disorderly;  excessive; 
extravagant.     **  Inordinate  vanity."  Burke. 

IN-6r'DI-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inordinate  man- 
ner ;  immoderately ;  irregularly.       Bp.  Taylor. 

The  state  of  being  in- 
Bp.  Hall. 

.  „ , .    ,  Deviation   from  right; 

irregularity  ;  inordinacy.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-OR-GAN'IC,  I  „_  [It.  &;Sp.  inorganico  I  Fr. 

IN-pR-GAN'l-CAL,  )  inorganique.]  Not  produced 
by  vital  action ;  destitute  of  organs  ;  void  of  or- 
gans. Roget. 


IN-OR'DI-NA-CY,  n. 
ordination. 


IN-OR'DI-NATE-NESS, 

ordinate  ;  excess. 
IN-OR-DI-NA'TION, 


MiEN,  SIR;   MOVE,  NOR,  s6N;   BI^LL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  — g,  ^,  9,  g,  soft;  jC,  G,  £,  g,  hard;  ^  as  z;  J^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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INSATIABLY 


Inorganic  chemistry,  that  department  of  chemistry 
Avhich  treats  of  unorganized  matter.  Turner. 

IN-OR-GAN'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  ■Without  organiza- 
tion. '  '  Wright. 

t  IN-OH-GAN'I-TY,  n.     State  of  being  inorganic. 

Blount. 

IN-OR-GAN-I-ZA'TION,  n.      The  state   of  being 

unorganized  ;  want  of  organization.  Roget. 

IN-OR'GAN-IZED,  a,  \in,  priv.,  and  organized.'] 
Not  organized  ;  unorganized.  Stnart, 

flN-OR-THOG'RA-PHY,  n.  False  or  incorrect 
orthography.  "  Feltham. 

IN-6s'CU-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  in,  in,  and  osculor,  oscu- 
latiis,  to  kiss  ;    It.  inosculare ;  Fr.  inosctder.']   \i. 

INOSCULATED  ;  pp.  INOSCULATING,  INOSCULAT- 
ED.] To  unite,  as  lips  in  kissing  :  — to  unite  by 
apposition  or  contact ;  to  communicate  by  anas- 
tomosis ;  to  anastomose.  Derhmn. 

IN-6S'CU-LATE,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  unite  or  grow 
together  ;  to  insert.  "  Into  which  [arteries]  are 
inosculated  other  vessels."  hp.  Berkeley. 

JN-OS-CU-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  inosculatio  ;  in,  in,  and 
osculum,  a  mouth,  a  kiss;  It.  inosculazione \  Fr. 
inosculation.']  The  act  of  inosculating;  conjunc- 
tion; the  union  of  vessels  by  conjunction  of 
their  extremities  ;  anastomosis.  Ray. 

IN-0-SIN'IC,  a.  i^Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  said  by 
Liebig  to  exist  in  the  juices  of  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals. Brande. 

IJ^  PET'TO.  \lt.^  in  the  breast. '\  In  reserve  or 
secrecy.  Macdonnel. 

IJV  POS'SE.  [L.]  A  Latin  phrase,  signifying 
in  possibility,  or,  that  may  exist ;  —  distinguished 
from  in  esse.  —  See  In  Esse,  Fleming. 

IM  PRb'PRI~4  PER-sb'j^4.  [L.]  In  person, 
or  in  one's  own  person. 

IN'CIUEST,  n.  [L.  inquisitio;  inquiro,  inquisitus, 
to  inquire  ;  in,  into,  and  qua^o,  to  seek ;  It.  in- 
chiesta ;  Fr.  enqiiete.] 

1.  Inquiry ;  examination ;  search. 

This  is  the  laborious  and  vesatious  inquest  that  the  soul 
must  make  after  science.  SoulJi. 

2.  (Law.)  A  judicial  inquiry,  or  an  inquisi- 
tion of  jurors  in  causes  civil  or  criminal; — most 
commonly  applied,  in  this  sense,  to  the  inquiry 
made  by  a  coroner's  jury  :  —  a  jury  ;  —  the  find- 
ing of  a  jury  in  a  civil  case,  where  the  opposite 
party  does  not  appear  at  the  trial.  BtirHll. 

tlN-aUI'JglT,  V.  a.  [Fr.  inquieter.']  To  disquiet; 
to  trouble  ;  to  disturb.  ^p.  Fisher. 

flN-aui-jp-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  inquietatioA  Dis- 
turbance; inquietude.  SirT.Elyot. 

iN-aUI'?-TUDE,  n.  [L.  inquietudo  ;  It.  inquie- 
tudine ;  Sp.  inquietiid ;  Fr.  inquietude.']  Dis- 
turbed state  ;  disturbance  ;  want  of  quiet ;  dis- 
quietude ;  restlessness.  Wbtton. 

f  IN'CIUI-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  inquino,  ijiquinatzis.'] 
To  pollute ;  to  befoul.  Browne. 

t  tN-aUI-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  inquinatio.]  Corrup- 
tion ;  pollution.  Bacon. 

IN-CIUIR'A-BLE,  w.     That  may  be  inquired  into. 

There  be  many  more  things  inqidrable  by  you.        Bacon. 
JN-CIUIRE'  (jn-kwir'),  v.  n.     [L.  inquiro;  in,  and 
qucero,  to  seek  ;  It.  inquerire  ;  Sp.  inqtiii-ir ;  Fr. 
enquSrir.]     [i.  inquired  ;  pp.  iNaumiNG,  in- 
quired.] 

1.  To  seek  for  information ;  to  institute  an 
inquiry;  to  ask  questions;  to  make  search;  to 
enquire  :  — with  of  before  the  i^erson  asked. 

Herod,  when  he  had  privily  called  the  wise  men,  inquired 
of  them  diligently  what  time  the  star  appeared.       Matt.  ii.  7. 

2.  To  seek  for  by  investigation,  as  for  truth 
or  a  fact;  —  used  with  about,  after,  for,  or  mto. 

It  may  deserve  our  best  skill  to  inquire  into  those  rules  by 

which  we  may  guide  our  judgment.  South. 

Inquire  for  one  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Acts  ix.  II. 

Be  prevailed  on  to  inquire  after  the  right  way.  Locke, 

To  those  who  inquired  about  me  my  lover  would  answer, 
that  I  was  an  old  dependant  upon  his  family.  Sivift. 

]^^  This  word  and  its  derivatives  are  very  often 
written  with  en  in  the  first  syllable,  from  the  French 
enquerir,  instead  of  in,  from  the  Latin  inquiro.  "  En- 
quire  is  perhaps  as  common  as  inquire ;  but  inquest 
decidedly  prevails."  Richardson. — Johnson,WaIker, 
Smart,  &.C.,  give  the  preference  to  inquire.  —  See  En- 
quire. 


Syn.  —  Inquire  in  order  to  obtain  information  ;  ask 
for  a  favor,  for  information,  or  for  whatever  is  wanted  ; 
question  to  obtain  an  answer  ;  question  a  pupil  ;  inter- 
rogate a  person  accused  ;  ask  advice  ;  ask  a  question. 
—  See  Ask.     ' 

JN-aUIRE',  V.  a.     1.  To  ask  about;  to  seek  out; 

to  enquire.     "  He  inquired  the  way."   Johiison. 

2.  t  To  call ;  to  name. 


JJ\r-Q,UI-REJSr'D6,  n.  [L.]  {E?ig.  Law.)  An  au- 
thority given  to  some  person  or  persons  to  in- 
quire into  something  for  the  king's  advantage, 

Whishaw. 

tJN-aulR'^NT,  a.  [L.  inquiro,  inquirens,  to  in- 
quire .]     Making  inquiry.  Shenstone. 

|N-GlUiR'jpR,  ?i.     One  who  inquires;  a  searcher. 

IN-dU'IR'ING,  p.  a.  Making  inquiry  ;  searching; 
as,  **  An  inquiring  mind." 

IN-aulR'ING-LY,  ad.     By  way  of  inquiry. 

IN-dUrRY",  n.  1.  The  act  of  inquiring;  search 
by  question;  interrogation;  enquiry. 

They  made  inquiry  for  Judas'  friends.         1  Mace.  ix.  20, 

2.  Examination  ;  investigation  ;  research. 

1  have  been  engaged  in  physical  inquiries.  Locke. 

Writ  of  inquiry,  {Law.)  a  judicial  writ  issued  in 
certain  actions  at  law,  where  a  defendant  has  suffered 
judgment  to  pass  against  liim  by  default,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  and  assessing  tiie  plaintiff's  dam- 
ages, in  cases  where  they  are  not  ascertained  nor  as- 
certainable by  mere  calculation.  BurHll. 

j(l@=*  "  When  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  speaker,  the 
lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  Montgomery,  moving  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry  to  be  appointed,  gave  the  strong 
accent,  after  the  Scottish  manner,  to  tlie  first  syllahles 
of  the  words  com'mittee  and  in'quiry."     Mitford. 

Syn. —  See  Examination,  Q,uery. 

flN-ClUI^'l-BLE,  a.  [L.  inqui?'0,  inquisitus,  to 
seek.]     Capable  of  judicial  inquiry.  Hale. 

IN-aUI-^I"TION  (in-kwe-zish'un),  n,  [L.  inqui- 
sitio ;  inquiro,  to  inquire ;  in,  into,  and  quecro, 
to  seek ;  It.  inqitisizione  ;  Sp.  inquisicion  \  Tr. 
inq^iisition.] 

1.  Inquiry;  examination;  investigation. 

You  are  so  far  to  make  an  inqiiisifion  upon  yourself  as  .  .  . 
you  may  better  discover  what  the  corruption  of  your  nature 
eways  you  to.  JSjj.  Taylor. 

2.  {Law.)  The  finding  of  a  jury,  especially 
under  a  writ  of  inquiry.  Burrill. 

3.  {Eccl.)  A  court  or  tribunal,  instituted  in 
some  Koman  Catholic  countries,  to  inquire  into 
offences  against  the  established  religion,  espe- 
cially heresy. 

iN-aUI-§i"TION-AL  (in-kwe-zisli'un-^1),  a. 

1.  Busy  in  making  inquiry.  Miltoji. 

2.  Relating  to  the  Inquisition.  Sterne. 

lN-aUI-?I"TrON-AL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
the  Inquisition.  Fc.  Rev. 

iN-aUI-§i"TION-A-RY,  u.  Inquisitory  ;  inquisi- 
tional. '       "  E.  Erving. 

IN-aui§'J-TiVE,  a.  Busy  in  making  inquiry; 
curious;  prying;  scrutinizing;  busy  in  search 
of  information  ;  —  followed  by  about,  after,  and 
sometimes  by  into,  of,  or  to. 

The  whole  neighborhood  grew  inquisitive  after  my  name 
and  character.  Addison. 

A  wise  man  is  not  inquisitive  about  things  impertinent. 

£roome. 

t  JN-aUI§'l-TiVE,  n.     A  busy  inquirer.    Temple. 

|N-aui§'l-TiVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inquisitive,  scru- 
tinizing, or  prying  manner.  Lyttleton, 

lN-aui§'I-T{VE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inquisitive  ;  curiosity.  Locke. 

iN-aui^'l-TOR,  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  examines 
judicially. 

Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears.  Dryden. 

2.  An  inquisitive  or  curious  person.  Feltham. 

3.  {Eccl.)  An  officer  of  Inquisition  who 
searches  for  offenders  and  punishes  them ;  an 
ecclesiastical  judge.  Fulke. 

|N-aui§-I-T6'RJ_-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  Inqui- 
sition or  to  an  inquisitor.      '  Lyttleton. 

IN-aui§-I-TO'RI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  inquisitorial 
manner.  Clarke. 

tJN-auI^-I-TO'RI-OtJS,  ff.  Inquisitorial.  Milton. 

t  IN-auI§-!-TU'RI-ENT,  a.  Inquisitorial.  Milton. 

IN-RAIL',  V.  a.     [in  and  rail.]  [i.  inrailed  ;  pp. 


INRAILING,  INRAILED.]    To  rail  in;  to  enclose 
within  rails.     *'  An  inrailed  column."  Gay. 

IN-RE^'IS-T^R,  V.  a.  \in  and  register.}  To  reg- 
ister ;  to  record  in  a  register.  Craig. 

IN'ROAD,  n.  \in  and  road."]  A  sudden  and  de- 
sultory invasion  ;  an  irruption  ;  an  encroach- 
ment. 

The  loss  of  Shrewsbury  exposed  all  North  Wales  to  the 
daily  inroads  of  the  enemy.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  See  Invasion. 
IN-ROLL',  V.  a.  To  enroll.— See  ENuoLL.JUiZ^on. 

t  IN-SAFE'TY,  n.  \in,  priv.,  and  safety.]  Want 
of  safety ;  danger.  Naunton. 

IJV-SAL-I-VA'TION,  n.  {Med.)  Mixture  of  food 
with  saliva.  Dimglison. 

IN-SA-LU'BRf-OUS,  a.  [L.  insaluhris;  in,  priv., 
and  salubris,  salubrious ;  It.  ^  Fr.  insalubre.'] 
Not  promoting  health;  not  salubrious;  not  sal- 
utary ;  unhealthful ;  unwholesome.  Young. 

IN-SA-LU'BRI-TY,  n.  [It.  insalubiith ;  Sp.  insa- 
lubridad ;  Fr.  msalubrite .]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing insalubrious ;  want  of  salubrity  ;  unwhole- 
someness ;  unhealthfulness.  Gregory. 

IN-SAL'U-TA-RY,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  salutary.] 
Not  salutary  ;  'unwholesome.  Smart. 

IN-SAN-A-BIL'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  insan- 
able  or  incurable  ;  incurableness.       Med.  Jour. 

IN-SAN'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  insanahHis  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
sanabilis,  curable  ;  It.  insa^iabile ;  Sp.  insana- 
ble.]     Incurable  ;  irremediable.  Cockeram. 

IN-SAN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Insanability.     Wnght. 

IN-SAN'A-BliY,  ad.  In  such  a  state  as  to"he  in- 
curable ;  incurably.  Wi'ight. 

IN-SANE',  a.  [L.  insanus ;  in,  priv.,  and  samts, 
sane;  It.  ^  Sp.  insano.] 

1.  Disordered  in  mind  ;  mad;  distracted;  de- 
lirious ;  deranged ;  crazy  ;  demented  ;  lunatic. 

Insane  people  easily  detect  the  nonsense  of  other  madmen. 

Jlaslam. 

2.  Pertaining,  or  appropriated,  to  crazy  peo- 
ple; as,  "  An  insane  asylum." 

3.  f  Making  mad  ;  causing  insanity. 

Have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner?  Shak. 

IN-SANE'LY,  ad.  Without  reason ;  madly.  Smart. 
!N-SANE'N?SS,  n.  Insanity.  Craig. 

flN-SA'NjE,  n.     Insanity. 


It  insinuateth  me  of  insanie. 


Shdk. 


IN-SAN'I-TY,  71.  [L.  insanitas  ;  insanuSy  insane,; 
in,  priv.,  and  sa?ius,  sane  ;  It.  §  Sp.  insania.] 
The  state  of  being  insane;  lunacy;  mania; 
want  of  sound  mind  ;  madness  ;  delirium. 

All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a  degree  of  insanity. 

Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Insanity  is  a  term  that  includes  many  va- 
rieties of  unsoundness  of  mind,  —  derangement,  aliena- 
tion, lunacy,  madness,  mania,  monomania,  delirium,  era- 
liness,  distraction,  frenzy,  melancholy,  and  demency,  or 
dementia.  These  terms  are  used  to  denote  very  differ- 
ent kinds,  as  well  as  different  degrees,  of  mental  dis- 
order. Melancholy  maybe  slight  or  intense;  lunacy 
is  a  periodical  insanity,  formerly  supposed  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  moon  ;  derangement,  alienation,  and  delir- 
ium are  all  used  to  denote  a  less  confirmed,  or  a  less 
violent,  mental  disease  than  madness  and  mania  ;  mon- 
omania is  insanity  on  one  subject  only  ;  frenzy  or  dis- 
traction is  a  violent  turn  of  insanity  or  madness  ;  de- 
mentia or  demency  is  the  loss  of  understanding,  or  is  a 
state  of  idiocy. 

t  IN-SA'PO-RY,  w.    Tasteless  ;  unsavory.  Herbert. 

IN-SA-TI- A-BIL'I-TY  (in-sa-she-5i-bil'?-te),  n.  [L. 
insatiabilitas  ;  It.  insaziahilith  ;  Sp.  insaciabili- 
dad;  Fr.  insatiabilite.]  The  quality  of  being 
insatiable;  insatiableness.     Ramhler.  Johnson, 

IN-SA'TI-A-BLE  (Sn-sa'sh^-^-bl),  a.  [L.  insafi- 
abilis ;  It.  insaziabile ;  Sp.  insaciahle ;  Fr.  insati- 
able.] That  cannot  be  satisfied  or  satiated ; 
greedy  beyond  measure  ;  insatiate. 

He  himself, 
Insatiable  of  glory,  had  lost  all.  Milton, 

IN-SA'TI-A-BLE-NESS  (in-sa'she-51-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being. insatiable ;  excessive  greedi- 
ness; insatiability.  Bp.  Rail. 

IN-SA'TJ-A-BLY  (in-sa'she-^-ble),  ad.  In  an  insa- 
tiable manner.  South. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  ],  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HtlR,  HER; 
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INSEPARATELY 


ICRIBE',  V.  a.     [L.  inscribo  ;  in,  in  or  on,  and 
Hbo^  to    write  ;  It.  inscrivere  ;    Sp.  inscrihir ; 


IN-SA'TJ-ATE  (in-sa'she-^t),  iv.    Insatiable. 

Insatiate  archer!  coultl  not  one  suffice?  Young. 

iN-SA'T|-ATE-LY  (in-sa'slie-?t-J?),  arf.  Insatiably. 
IN-SA'TI-ATE-NESS,   n.      The  quality  of  being 

insatiate  ;  insatiableness.  Ash. 

IN-SA-TI'5-TY,  n.     [L.  insatietas\  It.  insazieta.'] 

The  quality  of  being  insatiate ;  insatiableness  ; 

great  greediness.  Wnght. 

tlN-SAT-JS-PAC'TION,  71.  [m,  priv.,  and  satis- 
faction.']    Dissatisfaction.  Bacon. 

IN-SAT'y-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  insaturabilis  ;  in, 
priv.,  and  'saturabiliSy  saturable  ;  It.  insatura- 
bile ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  insaiurable.}  That  cannot  be  sat- 
urated, filled,  or  glutted.  Tooker. 

t  IN-SCi'^NCE,  n.  [L.  inscientia.']  Ignorance ; 
unskilfuiness.  Bailey. 

JN-SCONCE',  V.  a.    See  Ensconce. 

IN-SCRiB'A-BLE,«..  That  may  be  inscribed.  Craiy. 

JN-SCKIB'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
inscribable.  WHght. 

IN-SCRI 

scri 

Fr.  inscrire.J     \i.  iNSCiiiitED  ;  pp.  inscribing. 

INSCRIBED,^ 

1.  To  write  or  engrave ;  — with  on. 

I  inscribe  a  verse  on  this  relenting  stone.  Pope. 

2.  To  imprint ;  to  impress  ;  to  inculcate.  Hale. 

3.  To  mark  with  something  written  or  en- 
graved. 

I  vvKribed  the  stone  with  my  name.  Johnson. 

4.  To  assign  or  address  to,  without  a  formal 
dedication  ;  to  dedicate. 

One  ode  which  pleased  me  In  the  reading  . .  .  ia  inscribed  to 
the  present  Earl  of  Rochester.  Di-i/den. 

5.  {Geom.)  To  draw  or  delineate  in  or  within, 
as  chords  or  angles  within  a  circle  ;  or  as  a 
rectilinear  figure  within  a  curvilinear  one  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  the  lines  of  the  former 
shall  terminate  in  the  periphery  of  the  latter ; 
or  as  a  curvilinear  figure  within  a  rectilinear 
one  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  lines  of  the 
latter  shall  be  tangents  to  the  former,     Davies. 

A  line,  angle,  or  polygon  . . .  inscribed  in  an  ellipse.  Davies. 

IN-SCRIBED',  p.  a.  (Geom.)  Noting  chords  or 
straight  lines  which  have  their  extremities  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  or  in  the  periphery  of 
some  other  curvilinear  figure  ;  angles  and  poly- 
gons formed  by  chords  ;  polyhedrons  which  have 
their  vertices  in  the  surface  of  a  sphere  or  other 
curved  surface  ;  and  spheres  contained  in  poly- 
hedrons all  whose  faces  are  tangent  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  spheres. 

JN-SCRIB'jpR,  n.     One  who  inscribes.      Poionall. 

|N-SCRiP'TI-BLE,  a.  {Geom.)  Noting  plane  fig- 
ures and  solids  capable  of  being  inscribed  in 
certain  other  plane  figures  and  SQli{J.s.     Davies. 

|N-SCRiP'T10N  (in-skrip'shun),  n,  [L.  inseriptio; 
It.  inscrizione ;  Sp.  inscripcion  ;  Fr.  inscription.] 

1.  The  act  of  inscribing. 

2.  That  which  is  inscribed;  a  title,  name, 
character,  or  address,  either  \\Titten  or  engraved. 

.  Those  long  in&iriptions  crowded  on  tlie  tomh.     Dryden. 

3.  Consignment  of  a  book  to  ■"  patron  or 
friend,  without  a  formal  dedication.      Johnson. 

4.  (Civil  Law.)  An  engagement  which  a  per- 
son who  makes  a  solemn  accusation  of  a  crime 
against  another  enters  into,  that  he  will  suffer 
the  same  punishment,  if  he  has  accused  the 
other  falsely,  which  would  have  been  inflicted 
upon  him  had  he  been  guilty.  Bouvier. 

IN-SCRIP'TIVE,  a.  Written  as  an  inscription; 
bearing  inscription.  Mathias. 

JN-SCROLL',  v.(2.  [in  ^ndi scroll.]  [?.  inscrolled  ; 
pp.  INSCROLLING,  INSCROLLED.]  To  Write  on 
a  scroll;  to  inscribe.  "Your  answer  has  not 
been  inscroUed."  Shak. 

IN-SCRU-TA-BIL'I-TY,  rt.  The  quality  of  being 
inscrutable ;  inscrutableness ;  unsearchableness. 

IN-SCrO'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inscrutabilis  ;  m,  priv., 
and  scnttor,  to  search ;  It.  insc^'utabile ;  Sp.  ^ 
Fr.  inscrtUable.]  That  cannot  be  searched  out, 
traced,  or  understood ;  above  or  past  compre- 
hension; undiscoverable ;  unsearchable.  "The 
inscrutable  ways  of  Providence."        Atta^bury. 


IN-SCR^'TA-BLE-NfiSS,  rt.  The  stateof  being  in- 
scrutable; inscrutability;  unsearchableness.!A*A. 

IN-SCRU'TA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inscrutable  man- 
ner ;  so  as  not  to  be  traced  out.  Todd. 

jN-SCULF',  V.  a.  [L.  insciUpo.]  To  engrave  ;  to 
cut  or  carve  in  or  upon,     [r.]  Shak. 

t  IN-SCULP'TION  (jn-skulp'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
engraving  upon  ;  inscription.  Tourneur. 

{N-SCULPT'URED,  a.     Ehgraved.  Glover. 

JN-SCDLPT'URE,  n.  An  engraving;  sculpture. 
"  On  the  gravestone  this  insculpture.''*       Shak. 

IN-SEAM',  V.  a.  [in  and  seam.]  \i.  inseaxed  ; 
pp.  INSEAMING,  INSEAMED.]  To  impress  or 
mark  by  a  seam  or  cicatrix. 

Deep  o'er  hia  knee  inseamed  remained  the  scar.       Pope. 

tlN-SiiARCH',  v.n.  [m  and  search.]  To  make 
inquiry  ;  to  search.  Sir  T,  Elyot. 

IN-SEC'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  inseoabilis ;  in,  not,  and 
seco,  to  cut.]  That  cannot  be  divided  by  a  cut- 
ting instrument ;  indivisible.  Blount. 

IJ\r-SEC'T.^yn.  pi.  (ZoSl.  or  Ent.)  A  class  of 
Articulatai,  insects.  —  See  Insect. 

IN'SECT,  n.  [L.  insectum ;  in,  in,  and  seco,  to 
cut ;  It.  insetto  ;  Sp.  hisecto  ;  Fr.  insecte.] 

1.  (Ent.)  One  of  a  class  of  viviparous  or  ovip- 
arous animals,  having  a  body  marked  by  several 
cross-lines  or  incisions,  the  parts  between  these 
lines  being  called  segments  or  rings,  and  con- 
sisting of  "a  number  of  jointed  pieces  more  or 
less  movable  on  each  other.  T.  W.  Harris. 

S^'  "  Insects,  in  their  perfect  state,  have  six  legs, 
two  anteiins,  two  pairs  of  wiugs,  and  two  compound 
eyes,  each  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  single  eyes 
closely  united  together  and  incapable  of  being  rolled 
in  their  sockets.  They  have  a  very  small  brain,  and 
instead  of  a  spinal  marrow,  a  kind  of  knotted  cord, 
extending  from  the  brain  to  the  hinder  extremity. 
Two  long  air-pipes,  within  their  bodies,  together  with 
an  immense  number  of  smaller  pipes,  supply  the  want 
of  lungs,  and  carry  the  air  to  every  part.  They  do  not 
breathe  through  their  mouths,  but  through  little  holes, 
called  spiracles,  generally  nine  in  number,  along  each 
side  of  the  body.  Some,  however,  have  the  breathing- 
holes  placed  in  the  hinder  extremity,  and  a  few  yuung 
water-insects  breathe  by  means  of  gills.  Most  insects, 
in  the  course  of  their  lives,  are  subject  to  very  great 
changes  of  form,  or  metamorphoses,  as  they  are  called, 
so  that  the  same  insect,  at  different  ages,  migiit  be 
mistaken  for  as  many  different  animals.  Caterpillars, 
grubs,  and  maggots  undergo  a  complete  transforma- 
tion in  coming  to  maturity  ;  but  there  are  other  in- 
sects, such  as  crickets,  grasshoppers,  bugs,  and  plant- 
lice,  which,  though  differing  a  good  deal  in  the  young 
and  adult  states,  are  not  subject  to  so  great  a  change, 
their  transformations  being  only  partial.  In  winged 
or  adiilt  insects  two  of  the  transverse  incisions  are 
deeper  than  the  rest,  so  that  the  body  seems  to  con- 
sist of  three  principal  portions,  the  first  of  which  is 
the  head,  the  second  or  middle  portion  the  thorax,  and 
the  third  or  hindmost  the  abdomen.  In  some  wing- 
less insects  these  three  portions  are  also  to  be  seen  ; 
but  in  most  young  insects,  or  larvie,  the  body  consists 
of  the  head,  and  a  series  of  twelve  rings  or  segments, 
as  may  be  perceived  in  caterpillars,  grubs,  arid  mag- 
gots."    T.  W.  Harris. 

2.  Any  thing  small  or  contemptible.  Thomson. 
IN'SECT,  a.  Like  an  insect ;  small ;  mean.  Paley. 

The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing.  Gray. 

t  TN-SJe:C-TA'TION,  71.  Pursuit ;  attack.  T.  More. 

t  IN-Spc-TA'TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  pursues  ;  a 
persecutor ;  a  censurer.  Bailey. 

tIN'SECT-5D,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  an  in- 
sect ;  resembling  an  insect.  Howell. 


IN-SEC'TILE   (jn-sSk'tjl),  t 
of  insects. 


Having  the  nature 
Bacon. 


t  IN-SEC'TILE  (in-sek'tjl),  n.  An  insect.   Wotton. 

IN-SEC'TIpN,  71.     [L.  m,  into,  and  seco,  sectus,  to 

cut.]     The  act  of  cutting  into.  Maunder. 

IJ^-SEC-TlV'g-RA,  n.  pi.  [L.  insectum,  an  insect, 
and  V07'0,  to  devour.]  (Zool.)  A  family  of  mam- 
mals that  feed  upon  insects,  as  the  hedgehog 
shrew,  and  mole.  Cuvi^. 

iN-SeC-TIV'p-ROUS,  a.  [It.  insetUvoro  ;  Sp.  in- 
sectivoro  ;  Fr.  insectivoi'e.]  Applied  to  animals 
which  feed  upon  insects.  Boget. 

t  IN-S5C-T6l'0-(?^R,  n.  [L.  insectum,  an  insect, 
and  Gr.  ^^dyos,  a  discourse.]  One  who  describes 
insects  ;  an  entomologist.  Derham. 


iN-SpC-TOL'p-gJY,  n.     [L.   insectum,  an   insect, 
and  Gr.  ?.6yos,  a  discourse.]  Entoniologj'.  Booth. 
IN-Sjp-CURE',  a.     [in,  priv.,  and  secure.] 

1.  Not  secure  ;  not  sure  or  confident ;  unsure  ; 
uncertain. 

He  ...  is  continually  insecure,  not  only  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  but  even  of  life  itselt.  Tdlotson. 

2.  Not  safe  ;  dangerous  ;  hazardous. 

Am  I  going  to  build  on  precarious  nnd  insecure  founds^ 
tiona  i"  Hurd. 

iN-SJj;-CQRE'LY,  ad.    Without  security  or  safety. 

iN-S^-CURE'NpSS,  n.     Insecurity.  Ask. 

IN-Se-CU'RI-TY,  n.  1.  Want  of  security  or  of 
confidence  ;  uncertainty. 

It  may  easily  be  perceived  with  what  insecurity/  of  truth  we 
ascribe  effcets  depending  upon  the  natural  period  of  time 
unto  arbitrary  calculations  and  such  as  varj'  at  pleasure. 

Jiroivne. 

2.  The  state  of  being  insecure  ;  want  of  safe- 
ty ;  danger  ;  hazard.  Hammond. 

flN-Sg-CU'TION,  n.  [L.  insecutio.]  The  act  of 
pursuing;  pursuit.-  Chapman. 

IN-SEM'I-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  insemino,  hiseminatits.] 
To  sow  or  plant  in.     [ii.]  Cockeram. 

|N-SEM-I-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  scattering  seed 
on  ground ;  a  sowing.  Chambers. 

IN-SEN'SATE,  a.  [It.  §Sp.  insensatO','Fv.insense.] 
Insensible  ;  dull ;  thoughtless  ;  stupid.  *'  Obdu- 
rate, insensate  creatures."  Ha7nmond. 

IN-SEN'SATE-NESS,  ^^.    Insensibility.    Bp.  Hall. 

JN-SENSE',  v.n.  To  instruct.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

IN-S^N-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  i7isensibilita  ;  Sp.  in- 
seiisibilidad;  Fr.  iiisensibilite .] 

1.  The  state  of  being  insensible ;  want  of  sen- 
sibility; want  of  capacity  to  perceive  external 
impressions ;  want  of  feeling  or  perception. 
'*  Insensibility  of  slow  motions."  Glaiiville. 

"When  the  vapor  of  pure  chloroform  is  respired,  it  soon 
induces  insensHnfiti/.  Brande. 

2.  Want  of  the  moral,  religious,  or  sesthetical 
sentiment ;  want  of  tenderness  or  delicacy  of 
feeling ;  apathy ;  indifference  ;  dulness  ;  torpor. 

Syn.  —  See  Indifference. 

IN-SE^'SI-BLE,  a.  [L.  insensibilis  \  It.  insenst- 
bile  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  insensible.] 

1.  Imperceptible  by  the  senses ;  not  easily 
discerned ;  not  discoverable. 

Two  small  and  almost  insensible  pricks  were  found  upon 
Cleopatra's  arm.  Browne. 

2.  Wanting  the  power  of  feeling  or  perceiv- 
ing; destitute  of  corporeal  sensibility;  as,  "To 
be  insensible  to  a  blow." 

3.  Void  of  mental  sensibility ;  wanting  emo- 
tion or  affection  ;  destitute  of  tenderness  or  del- 
icacy of  feeling ;  hard ;  unfeeling. 

Accept  an  obligation  without  being  a  slave  to  the  giver,  or 
insensible  to  his  kindness. .  H-'o^on. 

Insensible  of  truth's  almighty  charms, 
Starts  at  her  first  approach,  and  sounds  to  arms.  Coivper. 

4.  Void  of  meaning ;  meaningless. 

If  it  make  the  indictment  insensAIc  or  uncertain,  it  shall 
be  quashed.  Hale. 

Syn. —  See  Hakd. 

IN-SEN'SI-BLE-NESS,  71.  Insensibility.  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-SEN'SI-BLY,  ad.  In  an  insensible  manner ; 
without  feeling  or  perception  ;  imperceptibly. 

IN-SEN'TI^NT  (in-sen'sh6nt),  a.  [in  amd  sentient.] 
Not  sentient ;  senseless ;  inert ;  not  having 
sensation  or  perception.  Beia. 

IN-SEP-A-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  i7isepa7'abilitas ; 
It,  insepa7'abilita  ;  Sp,  insepardbilidad ;  Fr.  in- 
separability.]   The  quality  of  being  inseparable. 

IN-SEP'A-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inseparabilis ',  in,  priv., 
and  separabilis,  separable;  separo,  to  sei^arate ; 
It.  insepa7'abile  ;  Sp.  insepa7'able  ;  Fr.  i7tstpa- 
rable.]  That  cannot  be  separated  or  disjoined; 
not  separable  ;  indissoluble;  not  divisible  ;  not 
to  be  disjoined. 

Care  and  toil  came  into  the  world  with  sin,  and  remain 
ever  since  inseparable  from  it.  South. 

IN-SEP'A-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.     Inseparability. 
IN-SEP'A-RA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inseparable  manner. 
IN-SEP'A-RATE,  a.  Not  separate  ;  united.  Leigh. 
flN-SEP'A-RATE-LY,  ad.     So  as  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated; inseparably".  Abp.  Cranmer. 
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INSOLATION 


jN-SERT',  V.  a.  [L.  insero,  insertus ;  in,  in,  and 
sero,  to  plant ;  It.  iiiserirc ;  Sp.  mserir ;  Fr.  in- 
serer.]  [i.  ixserted  ;  pp.  inseutixo,  insert- 
ed.] To  set  or  place  in  or  among ;  to  infix ;  to 
implant. 

It  is  the  editor'a  interest  to  insert  what  the  author's  judg- 
ment had  rejected.  ^iwijt. 

!N-SERT'5D,  p.  a.  (Bot.)  Attached  to,  or  grow- 
ing out  of ;  —  applied  especially  to  the  parts  of 
a  flower.  Gray, 

JN-SERT'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  inserts. 
2.  The  thing  inserted  ;  insertion.         Clarhc. 

IN-SER'TION,  n.  [L.  insertio  ;  It.  inserzibne ;  Sp. 
insercion ;  Fr.  insertion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  inserting  or  infixing.         Fclton. 

2.  The  thing  inserted.  Broome. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  place,  or  mode,  of  attachment 
of  an  organ  to  its  support.  Gray. 

t  IN-SERVE',  V.  a.  [L.  inservio.}  To  be  of  use  to ; 
to  serve ;  to  benefit.  Bailey. 

t  (N-SER'VJ-ENT,  a.  [L.  insercio,  inserviens,  to 
serve.]    Conducive  ;  of  use  to  an  end.  Browne. 

IN-SES'SOR,  n.  [L-.,  a  iesetter.']  {Ornith.)  A 
bird  that  perches.  Craig. 

IN-Sps-SO'RI-AL,  a.  (Ornith.)  Relating  to  the 
insessores  or  perching  birds.  P.  Cyc. 

t  JN-SET',  V.  a.  [in  and  set.]  To  implant ;  to 
infix ;  to  set  in.  Chaucer. 

IN'SET,  n.     Something  set  in ;  insertion.  Clarke. 

IN-SEV'^;R-A-BLE,  u..  Not  to  be  severed.   Wright. 

IN-SHAD'5D,  a.  [in  and  shaded.]  Marked  with 
different  shades.  W.  Browne. 

IN-SHEATHE',  v.  a.  [in  and  sheathe.]  To  hide 
or  cover  in  a  sheath  ;  to  sheathe.  Hughes. 

f  JN-SHELL',  o.  a.     To  hide  as  in  a  shell.     Shak. 

IN-SHEL'T^R,  I',  a.  {in  and  shelter.]  To  place 
under  shelter  ;  to  shelter.  S/iak. 

flN-SHlP',  V.  a.  [in  and  ship.]  To  shut  in  a 
-  ship  ;  to  stow  ;  to  embark.  Shak. 

JN-SHORE',  a.  &  ad.     Near  the  shore.         Clarke. 

JN-SHRTNE',  v.  a.  [in  and  shrine.]  To  enshrine. 
—  See  Enshrine.  Shak. 

iN-SjC-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  in,  in,  and  siccatio,  a 
drying.]     The  act  of  drying  in,  Wright. 

JN'StDE,  re.  [in  and  side.]  The  interior  part ; 
the  part  within ;  —  opposed  to  the  outside.  "  The 
inside  of  their  nest."  Addison. 

IN'SlDB,  a.  Interior  ;  being  within  ;  internal. 
"  Kissing  with  inside  lip."  Shak. 

IN-SID'I-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  insidior,  insidiaius.]  To 
lie  in  wait  for.     [it.]  Heywood. 

IN-SID'!-A-T0R,  re.  [L.]  One  who  lies  in  wait ; 
a  lurker  ;  a  waylayer.  Barrow. 

JN-SID'I-OtJS  [in-sTd'e-iis,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  ;  in- 
sid'yyS)  S.  E.  F.  K.  ;  jn-sid'e-us  or  jn-sid'je-iis, 
W.],  a.  [L.  insidiosus  ;  insideo,  to  lie  in  wait ; 
It.  §  Sp.  insidioso;  Fr.  insidieiix.^  Watching 
an  opportunity  to  entrap  or  insnare;  lying  in 
wait ;  sly  ;  crafty ;  circumventive ;  treacherous. 

Till,  worn  by  age,  and  mouldering  to  decay. 
The  insidious  waters  wash  its  base  awny.  Canning. 

Against  the  head  which  innocence  secures 
Insidious  malice  aims  her  darts  in  vain.  Johnson. 

Syn,  —  See  Captious. 
IN-SID'5-OUS-LY,   ad.      In  an   insidious   or   sly 
manner  ;  treacherously.  Bacon. 

JN-SID'I-OUS-NESS,  •«.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  insidious.  Barrow. 

IN'SIGHT  (in'sit),  re.  [in  and  sight.]  A  sight  or 
view  of  the  interior  ;  deep  view ;  knowledge  of 
the  interior  parts ;  introspection ;  inspection ; 
discernment. 

Fraught  with  an  universal  insight  into  things.       Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Discernment. 
I^r-sia'MI-4,  re.  pi.    [L.]    Badges  or  distinguish- 
ing signs  of  office,  honor,  rank,  or  character  ; 
marks  of  distinction. 
The  insignia  of  the  Burgundian  Golden  Fleece.    Swinburne. 

lN-S!G-Nir'I-CANOE,    f  „.      rpr.  insignifiance.] 

IN-SIG-NIF'I-CAN-Cy,  '  1.  Want  of  significance 

or  of  meaning.        '  Glanvill. 


2.  Want  of  importance ;  unimportance.  "  In- 
signijicance  of  thought."  Gaj'th. 

iN-SlG-NlF'!-CANT,  a.  [It.  .Sp  Sp.  insignificante ; 
Fr.  insignijiant.] 

1.  Not  significant ;  wanting  meaning. 

Till  you  can  weight  and  gravity  explain, 

These  words  are  insignificant  and  vain.       BUickmore. 

2.  Without  weight  or  importance ;  of  little 
account  or  consequence  ;  immaterial ;  unessen- 
tial; trifling;  trivial;  petty;  unimportant. 

Witness  its  insignificant  result.  Cowper. 

IN-SIG-NIF'I-CANT-LY,  ad.     In  an  insignificant 

manner ;  not  significantly.  Cowper. 

IN-SIG-NIP'I-CA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  insignificativus.] 
Not  significative  ;  having  no  meaning.  *'  Eyes 
.  .  ,  utterly  insignificative."  Anon.,  1751. 

IN-SIGN'MJJNT  (-sin-), re.   A  mask;  a  sign.  Elyot. 

IN-SIN-CERE',  a.  [L.  insincerus;  in,  priv.,  and 
sincerus,  sincere.] 

1.  Not  sincere  ;  unworthy  of  trust  or  confi- 
dence ;  deceitful ;  hypocritical ;  false ;  uncan- 
did ;  disingenuous  ;  faithless.  Cowper. 

2.  Not  sound  or  perfect. 

Ah,  why,  Penelope,  this  causeless  fear, 

To  render  sleep's  soft  lilessiogs  insincere?         Pope. 

iN-S!N-CERE'LY,  ad.  Not  sincerely ;  unfaith- 
fully ;  without  sincerity.  Locke. 

IN-SIN-CER'I-TY,  re.  Want  of  sincerity,  truth,  or 
fidelity ;  duplicity ;  dissimulation  ;  deceitful- 
ness  ;  falsity  ;   disingenuousness.  Broome. 

t  IN-SIN'EW  (jn-sin'uu),  t>.  a.  [in  and  sinew.]  To 
strengthen ;  to  confirm.  Shak. 

t  !N-SIN'y-ANT,a.  [Fr.  — See  INSINUATE.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  gain  favor.  Wotton. 

IN-SIN'y-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  insinuo,  insinuatus ;  in, 
in,  and  sinus,  the  bosom  ;  It.  insinuare ;  Sp.  in- 
sinuar ;  Fr.  insiinier.]  [i.  insinuated  ;  pp.  in- 
sinuating, INSINUATED.] 

1.  To  introduce  as  by  a  winding  or  spiral  mo- 
tion ;  to  introduce  gently. 

The  water  easily  insinuates  itself  into  and  placidly  dis- 
tends the  vessels  of^ vegetables.  Woodward. 

2.  To  push  or  introduce  by  indirect  or  artful 
means  ;  to  ingratiate. 

At  the  Isle  of  Rhee,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  very 
good  grace  of  the  Dulie  of  Buckingham.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  intimate  ;  to  hint ;  to  suggest  indirectly. 

And  all  the  fictions  bards  pursue 

Do  but  ifisinuate  what's  true.  Swift. 

4.  To  instil,  inculcate,  or  infuse  gently  and 
artfully.     "To  ms^?^Ma^e  wrong  ideas."    Loeke. 

Syn.  —  A  person  insinuates  himself  into  the  favor 
of  another  by  tlle  use  of  art  or  management,  and  in- 
frratiates  himself  by  open  and  honorable  means.  —  In- 
sinuate or  hint  a  suspicion  against  a  person  ;  intimate 
a  defect  or  a  difficulty  ;  suggest  something  useful. — 
See  Allude. 

IN-SIN'y-ATE,  V.  n.  1.  To  move  in  folds;  to 
wreathe;  to  wind.  "The  serpent  ^y  insinuat- 
ing.^*    [r.]  Milton. 

2.  To  creep  or  to  steal  into  gradually  or  im- 
perceptibly. Harvey. 

3.  To  gain  on  the  affections  by  gentle  artifice. 
"  Base,  insinuating  flattery."  Shak. 

IN-SIN'y-AT-ING,p.  a.  Making  insinuations:  — 
gently  gaining  favor  ;  winning  :  ■ —  hinting ;  sug- 
gesting; intimating. 

IN-SIN'y-AT-ING-LY,  ad.  By  insinuation.  Wright. 

JN-SlN-y-A'TION,  re.  [L.  insimiatio  ;  It.  insinu- 
azione;  S]i.  i7isinuacion;  Yt.  insinuation.] 

1.  The  act  of  insinuating  or  of  creeping  or 
winding  in  :  —  entrance. 

2.  The  act  of  ingi-atiating  one's  self  into  the 
favor  of  another. 

Serene,  accomplished,  cheerful,  but  not  loud. 
Insinuating  without  insinuation.  Bpron. 

3.  The  art  or  the  power  of  pleasing,  or  of 
gaining  favor ;  insinuating  or  pleasing  address. 

He  had  a  natural  insinuation  and  address  which  made  htm 
acceptable  in  the  best  company.  Clarendon. 

4.  A  hint ;  an  intimation ;  an  indirect  sug- 
gestion ;  an  innuendo. 

I  scorn  your  coarse  insinuation.  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  See  Hint. 
IN-SlN'y-A-TIVE,  a.      1.  Stealing  on  the  affec- 
tions. "  Popular  or  insinuative  carriage."  Bacon. 
2.    That   insinuates ;    making   insinuations  ; 
insinuating.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 


JN-SiN'y-A-TOR,re.    [L.]    He  who,  or  that  which, 

insinuates. 

{N-SIN'y-A-TpRY,  u.  That  insinuates  ;  insinu- 
ating ;  insinuative.  West.  Mev. 

In-SIP'JD,  a.  [L.  insipidus  ;  ire,  priv.,  and  sapi- 
dus,  sapid  ;  It.  iSf  S^i.. itisipido  ;  Fr.  insipide.] 

1.  Wanting  taste ;  vapid ;  tasteless ;  gustless ; 
savorless. 

A  liquor  far  from  being  inodorous  or  insipid.         Boyle. 

2.  Wanting  power  of  affecting  the  emotions 
or  passions  ;  spiritless  ;  dull ;  flat ;  heavy. 

Insipid  uniformity  of  goodness.  Canning, 

IN-SI-PID'I-TY,  re.  1.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
sipid ;  want  of  taste  ;  tastelessness ;  flatness  ; 
insipidness.  Sherwood. 

2.  Want  of  life  or  spirit ;  dulness  ;  stupidity. 
"  Their  insipidity  and  want  of  feeling."    Gray. 

IN-SIP'ID-LY,  ad.   Without  taste  ;  without  spirit. 

IN-SlP'ID-NESS,  re.     Insipidity.         Bp.  Gauden. 

IN-SIP'j-ENCE,  re.  [L.  insipientia ;  It.  insipiema; 
Sp.  insipiencia.]  Folly ;  want  of  understand- 
ing; senselessness,     [r.]  Blount. 

IN-SIP'{-i3NT,  a.  Unwise ;  foolish,  [e.]  Maunder. 

JN-SIST',  V.  re.  [L.  insisto ;  in,  upon,  and  sisto, 
to  stand  ;  It.  insistei'e ;  Sp.  insister ;  Fr.  insis- 

ter.]    [i.  INSISTED  ;  pp.  INSISTING,    INSISTED.] 

1.  To  stand  or  rest  upon. 

Tlic  combs  being  double,  the  cells  on  each  side  the  parti- 
tion are  so  ordered,  that  the  angles  on  one  side  insist  upon 
the  centres  of  the  bottom  of  the  cells  on  the  other  side.  Bag. 

2.  To  abide  or  rest ;  to  dwell ;  —  with  ore. 

Sharply  thou  hast  insisted  on  rebuke.  Milton. 

3.  To  urge  or  press  earnestly ;  —  often  with  on. 

Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answered  not.  Sliak. 

IN-SIST'5NCE,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  insists  ; 
act  of  urging.  Jodrell. 

IN-SIST'JENT,  a.  Resting  upon  any  thing.  "  Thev 
insistent  wall."  Wotton. 

t  IN-SiST'HRE  (in-sist'yur),  re.  The  act  of  insist- 
ing; persistence;  constancy.  Shak. 

IN-SI"TI-EN-CY  (in-sish'e-en-se),  re.  [L.  in,  priv., 
and  sitio,  siiiens,  to  thirst.]  Freedom  from 
thirst.     "  The  insitiency  of  a  camel."        Grew. 

IN-SI"TION  (in-sizh'un  or  jn-sish'un)  [jn-sish'un, 
S.  W.J.  F.  Ja.  Sin.  Wr.;  jn-sJzh'un,  K.],'n. 
[L.  insitio.]  The  insertion  of  one  branch  into 
another ;  ingraftment.  —  See  Abscission,  and 
Transition.  May. 

IM"  SI'TU,  [L.,  in  situation.]  (Jliire.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  minerals  when  found  in  their  original 
position,  bed,  or  strata.  Hamilton. 

IN-SNAke',  v.  a.    [in  and  snare.]    [i.  insnared  ; 

pp.  INSNARING,  INSNARED.] 

1.  To  entrap ;  to  catch  or  take  in  a  snare,  trap, 
gin,  or  net ;  to  ensnare, 

Insnare\  gudgeon,  or  perhaps  a  trout.  Fenton. 

2.  To  entangle ;  to  inveigle ;  to  allure. 

Let  these 
Insnare  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law.        Thomson. 

JN-SnAr'^R,  "•  One  who  insnares ;  an  ensnarer. 

tJN-SNARL',  V.  a.  To  put  in  a  snarl;  to  entan- 
gle ;  to  snarl.  Cotgrave. 

IN-Sp-BRI'f-TY,  re.  [in,  priv.,  and  sobriety.] 
Want  of  sobriety ;  mtemrperiLnce. Decay  of  Piety . 

IN-SO-CI-A-BIL'I-TY  (-she-j-bil'e-te),  re.  Want 
of  sociability ;  unsociability,     [r.]    Warhurton. 

flN-SO'CI-A-BLE  (in-so'she-j-bl),  tt.  [h.insoci- 
abilis.] 

1.  Not  sociable ;  unsociable.  Shak. 

2.  That  cannot  be  united  or  joined.  "Be- 
cause lime  and  wood  are  insocidble."      Wotton. 

IN'SO-L ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  insolo,  insolatus ;  in,  in,  and 
sol,  the  sun  ;  It.  insolare ;  Sp.  insolar.]  [i.  INSO- 

LATED  ;  pp.  INSOLATING,  INSOLATED.J     To  dry 

in  the  sun  ;  to  expose  to  the  action  of  the  sun ; 
to  cause  the  sun  to  fall  upon.  Johnson. 

IN-SO-LA'TION,  re.  [L.  insolatio  ;  Sp.  insolation  ; 
Fr.  insolation.] 

1.  The  act  of  insolating ;  exposure  to  the  sun. 
If  it  have  not  a  sufficient  insolation,  it  looketh  pale.   Browne. 

2.  A  stroke  of  the  sun  ;  sun-stroke.     Battie. 

3.  The  drying  of  chemical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal substances.  Dunglison, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  p,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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4,  {Bflt.)  A  disease  of  plants  from  exposure 
to  too  bright  a  light,  which  causes  rapid  evap- 
oration, and  kills  the  part  in  which  the  evapora- 
tion takes  place  ;  a  scorching.  Brande. 

IN'SO-LENCE,    I  ^^  \ljAnsolentia\lt.insolenza; 
IN'SO-LEN-CY,  )  Sp.  insolencia  ;  Fr.  insolence.'] 
i.  t  Unusualness.  Spenser. 

2.  Pride  or  haughtiness  mingled  with  con- 
tempt or  abuse  ;  impudence  ;  impertinence  ; 
insult.  Thomson. 

Syn. — Insolence  is  an  offensive  kind  of  impertinence 
or  rudeness  ;  impudence  implies  a  gross  want  of  a  sense 
of  propriety  and  decency  j  shamelessness,  a  want  of  a 
sense  of  siiame  j  insult  is  a  gross  act  of  insolence.  In- 
solence is  the  reverse  of  meekness  ;  impudence,  of  mod- 
esty ;  impertinence,  of  reserve.  —  See  IMPERTINENT. 


To  treat  with  insolence  or 
KiJig  Charles. 


t  fN'SO-LENCE,  V.  u. 
contempt. 

IN 'SO-LENT,  a.  [L.  insolens  ;  m,  priv.,  and  so- 
len'st  accustomed  ;  It.  §  Sp.  insolente  ;  Fr.  inso- 
lent.'] 

1.  t  Not  customary  ;  unusual.  Pettie. 

2.  Contemptuous  of  others ;  haughty  ;  rude  ; 
saucy;  abusive  ;  insulting;  offensive;  overbear- 
ing ;  arrogant ;  impertinent ;  reproachful. 

Insolent  is  he  that  despiseth  in  his  judgment  all  other  folk, 
aa  in  regard  of  his  value,  of  his  cunning,  of  his  speaking.and 
of  iiis  bearing.  Chaucer. 

Syn. —  See  Impertinent,  Offensive,  Re- 
proachful. 

IN'SO-LENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  insolent  manner ; 
rudely  ;  with  insolence.  Drayton. 

iN-SO-LID'f-TY,  n.  [m,  priv.,  andso^zrfzi^/.]  "Want 
of  solidity  ;  weakness.  More. 

iN-SOL-U-BIL'l-TY",  n.  [L.  insolubilitas  ;  It.  m- 
solubilita ;  Fr.  insolubilite..']  The  quality  of  being 
insoluble,  or  not  capable  of  being  dissolved; 
the  property  of  resisting  solution ;  insoluble- 
ness.  Hohlyn. 

iN-S5L'y-BLE,  a.  [L,  insolubilis\  It.  insolubile; 
Sp.  8s  Pv.  insolvhU.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  dissolved  or  solved ;  not 
capable  of  solution;  in  solvable.         Arbuthnot. 

2.  That  cannot  be  made  clear  ;  not  to  be  re- 
solved.    "  Doubts  insoluble."     [r.]  Hooker. 

IN-SOL'U-BLE-NESS,  n.     Insolubility  Boyle. 

fN-SOL'VA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  solved;  not  solvable;  inex- 
tricable.    "  Insolvable  difficulties."  Watts. 

2.  That  cannot  be  paid.  Johnson. 

3.  That  cannot  be  loosed  or  untied. 


To  guard  with  bands 
Insolvahle  these  gifts. 


Pope. 


[L.  in,  priv.,  and  solvo,  solvens, 
Sp.  insolvente.]     Not  solvent ; 


IN-SOL'VJpN-CY,  n.     [Sp.   insolvencia.]     {Law.) 

The  state  of  a  person  who  is  insolvent,  or  unable, 

^from  any  cause,  to  pay  his  debts.      Blackstone. 

j6®=  "  Strictly,  insolvency  is  the  state  of  a  person, 
not  engaged  in  trade,  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts. 
This  Is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  English  law,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  bankruptcy;  but  the  distinction  does 
not  seem  to  be  recognized  in  the  United  States." 
BurriU. 

fl®^  "  Insolvency  is  a  term  of  more  extensive  signi- 
fication than  bankruptcy,  and  includes  all  kinds  of  in- 
ability to  pay  a  just  debt."    Bouoier. 

.Act  of  insoloency,  an  act  to  release  insolvents  ;  an 
insolvent  law. 

Syn.  —  See  Bankruptcy. 

iN-S6L'V?NT,  a. 
to  free,  to  pay 
unable  to  pay  all  debts  ;  bankrupt. 

Insolvent  law,  a  law  by  which  a  debtor  is  exempted 
from  liability  to  arrest  or  imprisonment  for  debts  pre- 
viously contracted,  on  condition  of  his  delivering  up 
all  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

Syn.—  See  Bankrupt-law. 

IN-S0L'v:5NT,  n.  One  who  is  not  solvent;  one 
who  cannot  or  who  does  not  pay  his  debts  ;  one 
who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  or  whose  debts 
cannot  be  collected  out  of  his  means  by  legal 
process;  a  bankrupt:  —  a  term  restricted,  in 
English  law,  to  one  not  engaged  in  trade  who 
is  unable  to  pay  his  debts.  Bunill. 

IN-SOM'NJ-OUS,  a.   Being  without  sleep.  Blount. 

IN-SO-MUCH',  conj.  So  that  ;  to  such  a  degree 
that.  Addison. 

j^^  "  This  word  is  growing  obsolete."  Johnson. 

t  IN-SOOTH','  ad.     Indeed  ;  in  truth.  Shak. 


;N-S0UL',  '0.  u.  To  cause  to  have  a  soul ;  to  in- 
spirit. Feltham.    J.  Taylor. 

JN-SPECT',  V.  a.  [L.  inspicio,  inspectus;  in,  into, 
and  specio,  to  view.]  [i.  inspected  ;  pp.  in- 
specting, INSPECTED.] 

1.  To  view  in  order  to  correct  the  errors,  or 
to  learn  the  quality  of;  to  look  into  by  way  of 
examination;  to  pry  into,  Warton. 

2.  To  oversee  ;  to  survey;  to  superintend. 

JN-SPECT',  n.    Nice  or  close  examination,     [r.] 

Not  80  the  man  of  philoBOphic  eye, 

"With  inspect  sage.  Thomson. 

|N-SPEC'TION,  n.  [L.  inspectio;  It.  ispezione; 
Sp.  inspeccion;  Fr.  inspection.] 

1.  The  act  of  inspecting;  prying  examination ; 
narrow  and  close  survey. 

Our  religion  . .  .  offera  itself  ...  to  the  infection  of  the 
severest  ana  the  most  awakened  reaaon.  South. 

2.  Oversight ;  superintendence. 

We  should  apply  ourselves  to  . . .  procure  lively  and  vig- 
orous impressions  of  his  [God's]  perpetual  presence  with  us 
and  inspection  over  us.  Atterbury. 

|N-SP£C'TIVE,  a.  That  inspects  ;  tending  to  in- 
spect ;  inspecting.  Wright. 

|N-SPECT'OR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  inspects  ;  a  su- 
perintendent. Watts. 

IN-SPECT'OR-ATE,  n.  The  office  of  an  inspector ; 
inspectorship.  Dr.  Kane. 

JN-SPECT'OR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  inspector  ; 
inspectorate.  Smart. 

IN-SPERSE',  V.  a.  [L.  insperqo,  inspersits ;  in, 
upon,  and  spargo,  to  scatter.*]  To  sprinkle  or 
cast  upon,     [r.]  Bailey, 

t  IN-SPERSED',  p.  a.     Sprinkled  on.  Wright. 

JN-SPER'SION,  n.  [L.  inspersio.]  A  sprinkling 
or  scattering  upon,     [ii.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

m-SPEX'I'MijS,n.  \h..  We  have  inspected.]  {Old 
Eng.  Law.)  An  exemplification  of  letters  pa- 
tent, or  the  act  of  reciting  a  former  grant  and 
granting  such  further  privileges  as  are  thought 
convenient ;  —  so  called  from  the  emphatic  word 
of  the  old  forms.  Bouvier. 

IN-SPHERE'  (jn-sier'),  v.  a.  \in  and  sphere.]  To 
place  in  an  orb  or  sphere.  Milton. 

|N-SPI'RA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inspired  or 
drawn  in  ;  that  may  be  breathed.  Harvey. 

IN-SPJ-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  inspiratio  ;  It.  in^pira- 
zione ;  S'p.  iiispiracion;  Ft.  inspi?'ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  inspiring  or  drawing  air  into 
the  lungs ;  inhalation. 

A  most  exquisite  pain,  increased  upon  inspirat.ion.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Act  of  breathing  into  any  thing.  Johnson. 

3.  The  infusion  of  influence  or  ideas  into 
the  mind  by  a  superior  power; — particularly 
applied  to  the  influence  exerted  by  God,  or  the 
Spirit  of  God,  upon  the  human  mind. 

There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty giveth  tneni  understanding.  Job  xxxii.  8. 
All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  2  Tim.  iii.  l(i. 

Plenary  ijispiration,  that  kind  of  inspiration  which 
excludes  all  mixture  of  error. 

IN-SPI-RA'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  inspiration ; 
—  partaking  of  inspiration.  West.  Rev. 

IN-SPI-RA'TION-iST,  n.  One  who  holds  to  inspi- 
ration,    [r.]  Phren.  Joitr. 

IN'SPr-RA-TO-RY,  w  IN-SPI'RA-TO-RY,  a.  Pro- 
ducing inspiration  ;  noting  muscles,  which,  by 
their  contraction,  augment  the  size  of  the  chest, 
and  thus  produce  inspiration.  Dunglison. 

JN-SPIRE',  V.  n.  [L.  inspiro  ;  in,  in,  and  spiro,  to 
breathe  ;  It.  inspirare;  Sp.  inspirar',  Fr.inspi- 
rer.]  \i.  inspired;  pp.  inspiring,  inspired.] 
To  draw  in  the  breath  ;  to  inhale  the  air  ;  —  op- 
posed to  expire.  Walton. 

JN-SPIRE',  V.  a.     1.  To  breathe  into. 

Ye  Nine,  descend  and  sing, 

The  breathing  instruments  inspire.  Pope, 

2.  To  infuse  by  breathing. 

He  knew  not  his  Maker, . . .  tliat  inspired  into  him  an  ac- 
tive soul,  and  breathed  in  a  living  spirit.  Wisdom  xv.  11. 

3.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  ;  to  inhale. 

Forced  to  in^jjire  and  expire  the  air  with  difficulty.    Tlarvey. 

4.  To  infuse  into  the  mind ;  to  instil ;  inspirit. 

I  have  been  troubled  in  ray  sleep  this  night. 

But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspired.      Shak. 


5,  To  animate  or  enliven  by  the  infusion  of 
higher  or  supernatural  ideas,  or  by  divine  influ- 
ence of  any  kind.  • 

Erato,  thv  poet's  mind  inspire, 
And  fill  his  soul  with  tliy  celestial  fire.  Drj/den. 

How  keen  their  looks  whom  liberty  insjiircsl       Bcattie. 

Syn.  —  See  Animate. 

JN-SPIRED'  (jn-splrd'),  p.  a.  Breathed  into;  — 
drawn  in  by  breathing  ;  inhaled  :  —  animated 
by  extraordinary  or  by  divine  influence. 

JN-SPIR'JpR,  n.    One  who  inspires.  Derham. 

JN-SPIR'IT,  V.  a.  \in  ?iJid.  spirit.]  [z.  inspirited  ; 
pp.  inspiriting,  inspirited.]  To  fill  with 
spirit  or  animation ;  to  animate ;  to  actuate  ; 
to  cheer  ;  to  enliven  ;  to  invigorate  5  to  incite ; 
to  stimulate  ;  to  encourage. 

A  discreet  use  of  becoming  ceremonies  .  .  .  inspirits  the 
sluggiali,  and  infiames  even  the  devout,  worshipper. JiHeWfUiT/. 

JN-SPIS'SATE,  V.  a.  [L.  in,  used  intensively,  and 
spissus,  thick.]  \i.  inspissated;  pp.  inspis- 
sating, INSPISSATED.]  To  make  thick  or 
dense,  as  a  liquid  ;  to  thicken  ;  to  condense. 

This  oil,  further  inspissated  by  evaporation.       Arbuthnot. 

IN-SPIS'SATE,  a.   Thick  ;  inspissated.  Ch'eenhilL 

IN-SPIS-SA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  any 
liquid  thick,  as  by  evaporation.  Arbuthnot. 

iN-STA-BIL'l-TV,  n.  [L.  instahilitas  ;  It.  insta- 
bilith  ;  Sp.  insiabilidad  ;  Fr.  instahilite.]  "Want 
of  stability;  inconstancy;  mutability;  change- 
ableness ;  fickleness.  Addison. 

IN-STA'BLE,  a.  [L.  instabilis;  in^  priv.,  and 
stabilis,  stable  ;  It.  instabile  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  instable.] 
Inconstant;  unstable.  More. 

flN-STA'BLE-NESS,  ■«.    Instability.  HoioelL 

IN-STALL',  v.  a.  [Low  L.  installo;  It.  installare; 
Sp.  instalar  ;  Fr.  installer.  — From  L.  stabulumj 
a  standing  place,  or  a  stall ;  sto,  to  stand.  Skin- 
ner, Richardson.  —  "  Iji  and  stall."    Johnson.  — 

^'.INSTALLED;  _flp.  INSTALLING,  INSTALLED.] 

To  advance  to  any  rank  or  office,  by  placing  in  a 
stall  or  seat ;  to  place  or  instate  in  office  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

Cranmer  is  returned  with  welcome, 

Installed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Shak. 

IN-STAL-LA'TION,  n.  [It.  installazione ;  Sp.  in- 
stalacion  ;  Fr.  installation.] 

1.  The  act  of  installing  ;  the  act  of  giving  vis- 
ible possession  of  an  office  by  placing  in  the 
proper  seat ;  the  ceremonial  act  by  whicl\  one 
is  put  in  possession  of  an  office. 

2.  The  institution  of  an  ordained  minister 
over  a  parish.     [U.  S.]  Cotton  Mathej; 

|N-STAL'M]pNT,  7i.  1.  The  act  of  installing;  in- 
stallation. 

The  instaJnient  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal.  SJiaJc. 

2.  The  seat  in  which  one  is  installed.     Shak. 

Each  fair  insfalnient,  coat  and  several  crest 

"With  loyal  blazon  evermore  be  blest.  Sfink. 

3.  A  part,  or  the  payment  of  a  part,  of  a  debt 
due  by  onC' contract  agreed  to  be  paid  at  a  time 
different  from  that  fixed  for  another  part;  — 
hence  payment  by  instalments  is  payment  by 
parts  at  different  times. 

This  ought  to  have  been  paid  at  several  different  instal- 
ments. A.  Smith. 

JN-STAMP',  V.  a.  [in  and  stamp.]  To  stamp 
upon;  to  enstamp.  Withe7'spoon. 

IN'STANCE,  n.  \1j.  instantia ;  histo,  instans,  to 
press;  in,  upon,  and  5^0,  to  stand;  It.  istanza; 
Sp.  instancia  ;  Fr.  i7istance.'\ 

1.  Importunity;  urgency;  solicitation. 

Granted  at 
The  in^ance  of  the  elders  of  the  council.  Byron. 

2.  t  Strong  motive  or  influence ;  pressing  ar- 
gument ;  inducement.  Shak. 

3.  t  Prosecution  or  process  of  a  suit.  "The 
instance  of  a  cause."  Ayliffe. 

4.  That  which  is  present  as  a  proof;  a  case 
occurring  ;  example  ;  exemplification. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances.  Shak. 

As  we  stand  on  holy  earth. 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,  take  from  them 
Your  instances.  Wordsworth. 

5.  Time ;  occasion.  "  They  were  drawn  up 
into  the  form  of  a  law  in  the  first  instance.''  Hale. 

Causci  of  instance,  {En^.  Law.)  causes  which  pro- 
ceed at  the  solicitation  of  some  party.    Burrill.  —  In- 
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stance  Courts  (Law,)  the  ordinary  Court  of  Admiralty, 
as  distinguisiied  from  tlie  Prize  Court,  wliich  is  lield  in 
timosof  war.  Burrill. 
Syn.  —  See  Exaiviple. 

In'STANCE,  v.  n.  \i.  instanced;  pp.  instanc- 
ing, INSTANCED.]    To  give  or  offer  an  example. 

In  tragedy  and  satire,  this  age  and  tlie  last  liave  excelled 
the  ancients;  and  I  would  instance  in  Shakspcare  of  the  for- 
mer, In  Dorset  of  the  latter.  JDnjden. 

IN'STANOE,  V.  a.     To  mention  or  bring  forward 

as  an  example  or  instance. 

To  instance  a  medal  of  our  own  nation.  Addison. 

IN'STANCED  (in'stiinst),  p.  a.     Mentioned  as  an 

Instance ;  given  as  an  example. 

IN'STAN-CY,  m.    Same  as  Instance.       Hooker. 

IN'STANT,  a.  [L.  insto,  instans,  to  press  ;  in, 
upoii,  and  sto,  to  stand ;  It.  Sj  Sp.  instante ;  Fr. 
instant.l 

1.  Pressing;  urgent;  earnest.  Addison. 

They  were  instant  with  loud  voices  requiring  that  he  might 
be  crucified.  Luke  xxlii.  23. 

2.  Immediate  ;  quick  ;  making  no  delay. 
The  instant  stroke  of  death  denounced  to-day.     Milton. 

3.  Current;  present;  now  passing;  —  applied 
to  a  month  ;  as,  "  The  first  of  October  instant "  ; 
or,  abbreviated,  "  The  first  instant." 

IN'STANT,  n.  1.  A  point  in  duration  ;  an  in- 
sensible portion  of  time ;  a  moment. 

The  parts  of  an  instant  are  inconceivable.         Graliam. 

2.  A  particular  time.  "  At  any  unseasonable 
instant  of  the  night."  Shak. 

3.  The  present  or  current  month;  —  often 
contracted  to  inst.  "  The  20th  instant."  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Instant,  a  point  of  time,  expresses  a  shorter 
space  than  moment.  Instant  is  applied  to  the  present 
time ;  moment,  to  the  time  present,  past,  or  fitrure. 
One  may  say,  a  few  moments,  but  not,  a  few  instants. 

fN-STAN-TA-NE'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
instantaneous ;  instantaneousness.     SJienstone. 

IN-STAN-TA'N5-0US,  a.  [1,.  instantaneus ;  It. 
4"  Sp.  instantaneo ;  Fr.  instantan4.']  Done  or 
occurring  in  an  instant ;  making  no  delay  ;  di- 
rect ;  immediate  ;  instant. 

A  whirlwind's  instantaneovs  gust 
Left  all  Its  beauties  withering  In  the  dust.         JBeattie. 

IN-STAN-TA'Ne-OUS-LY,  ad.    In  an  instant ;  at 
the  moment ;  immediately  ;  forthwith  ;  instantly. 
Syn.  —  See  Immediately. 

iN-STAN-TA'N5;-0US-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  instantaneous  ;  instantaneity.  Ash. 

t  IN'STAN-TA-NY,  a.     Instantaneous.    Bp.  Hall. 

IJ^r-STMJ^'TBR,  ad.  [L.]  {Law.)  Instantly; 
presently ;  immediately.  Hamilton. 

iN'ST,\NT-Ly,  ad.     1.  Earnestly  ;  eagerly,     [n.] 

Tribes  instantly  serving  God  day  and  night.    Acts  xxvl.  7. 

2.  "Without  any  intervention  of  time ;  in  an 
instant ;  immediately  ;  instantaneously. 
Syn.  —  See  Immediately. 

IN-STAR',  V.  a.  \in  and  star.']  To  spot,  stud, 
or  adorn  with  stars.  Pojje. 

IJf'STAR  dM'J\ri-tfM.  [L.]  An  example  which 
may  suffice  for  all.  Qu.  Rev. 

JN-STATE',  V.  a.  [in  and  state.]  [i.  instated  ; 
pp.  instating  ;  inst-vied.] 

1.  To  set,  place,  or  establish  ;  to  install.  "  In- 
stated in  the  favor  of  God."  Atterhury. 

2.  t  To  invest ;  to  endow.  Shak. 

/JV  StA'TU  quo.  [L.]  In  the  state  in  which 
it  was  in  time  past ;  m  its  former  state.  Hamilton. 

IN-STAU'EATE,  J),  a.  [L.  instauro,  instatiratus.] 
To  restore  ;  to  repair,     [r.]  Todd. 

IN-STAU-RA'TION,  ».  [L.  instauratio  ;  Sp.  in- 
Stauracioii.]  Restoration  ;  reparation  ;  renew- 
al,    [k.]  Selden. 

In-STAu-RA'TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  restores  ; 
arenewer;  a  restorer,     [e.]  More. 

!N-ST£AD'  (jn-sted'),  ad.     [in  and  stead.] 

1.  In  the  stead  ;  in  the  place  ;  in  lieu ;  in 
the  room  ;  — followed  by  of. 

To  gaze,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass.         Byron. 

2.  Equal  or  equivalent  to. 

This  very  consideration,  to  a  wise  man,  is  instead  of  a 
thousand  arguments.  Tillotson. 

0g-  "  A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word,"  says 


Wallter,  "  prevails  in  London,  as  if  it  were  written 
iwstirf."  This  corrupt  pronunciation  is  also  often 
lleard  in  llle  United  States. 

JN-STEEP',  V.  a.  [in  and  steep.]  [i.  insteeped  ; 
])p.  insteepino,  insteeped.]  To  soak ;  to  lay 
under  water ;  to  steep  ;  to  seethe  ;  to  drench. 
"  Where  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped."  Shak. 

IN'STEP,  n.  [in  and  step.]  1.  The  prominent 
part  of  the  toot  above  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot  above  the  hollow  of  the  sole. 

2.  The  part  of  a  horse's  hind  leg  which  reaches 
from  the  ham  to  the  pastern  joint.  Farm.  Ency. 

IN'STJ-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  instigo,  instigatus ;  It. 
instigare;  Sp.  instigar ;  Fi.  instigiier.]  [i.  in- 
stigated ;  pp.  instigating,  instigated.]  'fo 
stir  up ;  to  urge  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  encourage  ;  to 
impel ;  to  incite  ;  to  animate  ;  to  stimulate. 
If  a  servan  t  instigates  a  stranger  to  kill  his  master.  Ulackstone. 

iN-STI-GA'TION,  n.  [h.  instigatio  ;  It.  instiga- 
zione  ;  Sp.  instigacion ;  Fr.  instigation.]  The 
act  of  instigating  ;  encouragement  or  incite- 
ment, as  to  commit  a  crime  ;  impulse. 

As  If  the  hves  that  were  taken  away  by  his  instigation 
were  not  to  be  charged  upon  his  account.  LMstrange. 

IN'STi-GA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  instigates; 
an  inciter  to  ill.  King  Charles. 

IN-STIL',  V.  a.  [L.  instillo  ;  in,  in,  and  stillo,  to 
drop  ;  It.  instillare ;  Sp.  instilar ;  Fr.  instilter.] 
[i.  instilled  ;  pp.  instilling,  instilled.] 
'fo  infuse  slowly  or  by  drops  ;  to  insinuate  im- 
perceptibly ;  to  infuse  ;  to  inculcate. 

He  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  instilled.       Milton. 

The  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years.         Byron. 

Syn. — See  Inculcate. 

IN-STJL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  instillatio  ;  It.  instil- 
lazione  ;  S\).  instilacio7i;  Fv.  instillation.] 

1.  The  act  of  instilling ;  infusion. 

2.  That  which  is  instilled.  Johnson. 

IN'STIL-LA-TOR,  n.  Aninstiller.  [r.]   Coleridge. 

IN-STlL'IjfiR,  ».  One  who  instils  or  infuses.  "An 
artful  instiller  of  loose  principles."         Skelton. 

IN-STIL'M^NT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  instilling ;  in- 
stillation ;  infusion. 

2.  That  which  is  instilled.  Shak. 

t  IN-STIM'U-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  instimulo,  instirmi- 
latus.]     To  stimulate.  Cockeram. 

!N-STIM-y-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  stimulating, 
inciting,  or  urging  forward.  Wrig/it. 

II  IN'STINCT  (in'stingltt,  82),  n.  [L.  instinguo,  in- 
stinctus,  to  excite  ;  It.istinto  ;  Sp.  uistinto;  Fr. 
instinct.]  A  natural  impulse  in  animals  by 
which  they  are  directed  to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  the  continuation  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
species,  independent  of  instruction  and  experi- 
ence ;  desire  or  aversion  acting  without  the  in- 
tervention of  reason  or  deliberation. 

Instinct  enables  a  spider  to  entrap  his  prey,  while  appetite 
only  leads  him  to  devour  It  when  In  his  possession.     Bowen. 
Great  thoughts,  great  feelings,  came  to  them, 

Like  instincts,  unawares.  Milnes. 

Dr.  Held  has  maintained,  that,  in  the  human  being,  many 
actions,  such  as  sucking  and  swallowing,  are  done  by  instinct; 
while  Dr.  Priestley  regards  them  as  automatic, or  acquired. 

jFteming. 

II IN-STINCT'  (in-stingkt',  82)  [jn-stinglct',  S.  W.  P. 
Ja.  C.  Wr. ;  in'stlngkt,  K.  Sm.],  a.  That  is  urged 
or  stimulated  by  something  within  ;  moved  ; 
animated.     "  Instinct  with  spirit.'  Milton. 

t  IN-STINCT',  V.  a.  To  impress  as  by  an  ani- 
mating power.  Beniley. 

t  JN-STINO'TION, »(.     Instinct.         Sir  T.  Elyot. 

JN-STINC'TIVE,  a.  Acting  or  prompted  by  in- 
stinct ;  natural ;  involuntary ;  spontaneous. 

Raised 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung.         Milton. 

IN-STINC'TIVE-LY,  ad.     By  instinct;  by  nature. 

IN-STIP'U-LATE,  a.    "Without  stipules.    Wright. 

IN'STI-TUTE,  V.  a.  [L.  instituo,  institutus ;  in, 
in,  and  statiio,  to  set;  It.  instituire;  Sp.  insti- 
tuir;  Fi:  institiier.]  [i.  institcted  ;  pp.  insti- 
tuting, instituted.] 

1.  To  fix  ;  to  establish ;  to  found ;  to  erect ; 
to  appoint ;  to  enact ;  to  settle  ;  to  prescribe. 

The  theocracy  of  the  Jews  was  instituted  by  God  himself. 

2'emple. 


2.  To  educate  ;  to  instruct ;  to  train  ;  to  dis- 
cipline ;  to  form  by  instruction. 

If  children  were  early  instituted,  knowledge  Would  Insen- 
sibly Insinuate  Itself.  Dp^cay  of  J-'iety. 

3.  To  set  in  operation;  to  begin;  to  com- 
mence. Wright. 

4.  {Eccl.)  To  invest  with  a  sacred  office,  or 
the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice. 

Syn.  — Communities,  societies,  and  laws  are  insti- 
tuted; schools  and  principles,  estaMiskcd ;  colleges, 
founded  ;  laws,  enacted.  A  clergyman  is  instituted  in 
office ;  a  judge  or  an  officer  is  appointed.  —  See  Found. 

IN'STI-TUTE,  n.  [L.  institutum ;  It.  ^  Sp.  imti- 
tuto ;  Fr.  instittdT] 

1.  Established  law ;  settled  order.    Marlowe. 

2.  Precept ;  maxim  ;  principle. 

Thou  art  pale  in  mighty  studies  grown, 

To  make  the  Stoic  instit^es  thy  own.  Dryden. 

3.  A  scientific  body ;  —  particularly  applied  to 
the  principal  philosophical  and  literary  society 
of  France,  formed  in  1795.  Brande. 

i.  pi.  A.  book  of  principles: — the  princi- 
ples or  first  elements  of  jurisprudence.  Boumer. 

&^  Many  books  have  borne  the  name  of  Institutes. 
Among  tile  most  celebrated  in  the  common  law  are 
the  Institutes  of  Lord  Coke.  In  the  civil  law,  the 
most  generally  known  are  those  of  Calus,  Justinian, 
and  Theophilus.     Baueier. 

IN-STI-TU'TION,  n.  [L.  institutio ;  It.  institu- 
zio7ie  ;  Sp.  institticion  ;  Fr.  institution^ 

1.  'the  act  of  instituting  or  establishing;  es- 
tablishment; settlement;  Johnson. 

2.  That  Avhich  is  instituted,  as  a  society  or 
a  law.     "  Institutions  of  government."      Swift. 

The  American  institutions  ^uo.Tatiteii  to  the  citizens  all  the 
privileges  essential  to  freedom.  Bouvi^: 

3.  Education  ;  instruction.  "  The  institution 
of  our  children."  UEstrange. 

4.  A  work  containing  the  elements  of  any 
science  ;  an  institute.  Burrill. 

5.  {Eccl.)  The  act  of  investing  a  clerk,  cler- 
gyman, or  minister,  with  office.  Eden, 

IN-STI-TU'TION-AL,  a.  Enjoined;  relating  to 
an  institution ;  institutionary.  Blackstone, 

IN-ST!-TU'TIpN-A-RY,  a.  Elemental ;  institu- 
tional.   "  hutitutionary  rules."  Browne. 

IN'STI-TU-TIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or 
writes,  institutes  or  instructions.  Harvey. 

IN'STI-TU-TIVE,  a.  That  institutes ;  able  to 
establish.  *'  Institutive  ...  of  power."  Barrow, 

i[N'STI-TIJ-TJVE-LY,  ad.-  In  accordance  with  an 
institution.  Harrington. 

IN'STI-TU-TOR,  m.     [L.]     1.  One  who  institutes 

or  establishes.  Holder. 

2.  An  instructor  ;  an  educator.     "  Every  i'n- 

stitutor  oi  yowt\i."  Walker^ 

JN-STOP',  V.  a.  [in  and  stop.]  To  close  up  ;  to 
stop.     "  The  seams  instops.'      [r.]         Dryden. 

t  [N-STORE',  V.  a.  To  lay  up ;  to  store.    Wickliffe, 

IN-STRAT'J-FlED,  a.  Stratified  in  or  among 
other  bodies ;  interstratified.  Wright. 

IN-STRUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  instruo,  instrvctus  ;  in 
and  st7-uo,  to  build  ;  It.  instruire ;  Sp.  instruir  ; 
Fr.  instruire.]  [«.  instructed  ;  pp.  instruct- 
ing, instructed.] 

1.  To  communicate  knowledge  to ;  to  teach  ; 
to  form  by  precept ;  to  educate ;  to  inform.  "  In- 
st'7'uct  me,  for  thou  knowest."  Milton. 

Notliing  so  much  worth  as  a  mind  well  instj-ucted. 

Ecclus.  xxvl.  14. 

2.  To  direct  or  inform  authoritatively. 

Instntct  her  in  what  she  has  to  do.  Shal: 

3.  t  To  model;  to  form.  Ayliffe, 
Syn.  —  See  Inform. 

JN-STRUCT'IJR,  n.    See  Instructor. 

JN-STRUCT'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  instructed; 
capable  of  receiving  instruction ;  docile.  Bacon. 

JN-STRtJc'TION,  «.  [L.  instructio  ;  It.  instru- 
zione  ;  Sp.  in.'itruccion ;  Fr.  instruction.] 

1.  "The  act  of  instructing;  a  teaching;  infor- 
mation ;  education. 

We  are  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all  ages  for  those 
discoveries  and  discourses  they  have  left  behind  tliem  for  our 
inatruction.  Locke. 

2.  Precepts  conveying  knowledge  ;  advice. 
My  son,  hear  the  insti-uction  of  thy  father.        rrov,  i.  8. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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3.  An  order  given  by  a  principal  to  his  agent, 
in  relation  to  tne  business  of  his  agency ;  au- 
thoritative information  or  direction  ;  mandate. 

Sec  this  despatched  with  all  the  haate  thou  canst; 
Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  htstructwn.  Shak. 

Syu.  — See  Advice,  Education. 
IN-STRUO'TION-AL,  a.   Kelating  to  instruction ; 
educational.'       '  Ec.  Rev. 

IN-STRUO'T!VE,  a.  Conveying  or  affording  in- 
struction or  knowledge ;  didactic. 

I  would  not  laugh  but  to  instruct;  or,  if  my  mirth  ceases 
to  be  instrucHvet  it  shall  never  cease  to  be  innocent.  Aciaiaon. 

JN-STEfJC'TJVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  instructive  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  convey  instruction.        Arbuthnot. 

!N-STRt;C'T!VE-NESS,  ».  The  quality  of  being 
instructive.  Boyle. 

IN-STRC'C'TOR,   71.     [L.]     One  who  instructs ;  a 

■  teacher.       '  Cowper. 

IN-STRUC'TR^SS,  n.     A  female  who  instructs. 

IN'STRU-MENT,  n.  [L.  instrumentum  ;  It.  istru- 
mento;  Sp.  instnmunto  \  Fr.  instrument.] 

1.  A  tool  used  for  any  worlc  or  purpose ;  an 
implement.  "If  he  smite  him  with  an  instru- 
ment of  iron."  Numb.  xxxv.  16. 

2.  A  frame  or  artificial  machine  for  yielding 
musical  sounds  ;  any  body  artificially  construct- 
ed for  the  production  of  musical  sounds. 

By  voice  and  sound  of  instrumeni..  Gower. 

3.  A  subordinate  agent,  or  subordinate  means ; 
that  which  conduces  as  a  means  to  an  end. 


The  bold  are  but  the  instt^iments  of  the  wise; 
They  undertake  the  dangers  they  advise. 


Dnjden. 


All  voluntary  self-denials  and  austerities  which  Christian- 
ity commends  become  necessary,  not  simply  for  themselves, 
but  as  iitstrmmnts  towards  a  higher  end.         Decay  of  Fietu. 

4.  {Law.)  A  writing  containin"  some  agree- 
ment, as  a  deed,  contract,  or  order,  &c.  ;  —  so 
called  because  it  serves  to  instruct  one  in  re- 
gard to  what  has  been  agreed  upon.  Bouiier. 
■  Syn.  —  Instrument  and  tool  are  both  used  to  express 
the  means  of  effecting  some  purpose  ;  instrument  is 
used  in  a  good  sense  ;  tooU  in  a  bad  sense.  Men  of 
talents  and  worth  are  employed  as  instruments  of  pro- 
moting some  public  benefit ;  base  men  are  often  used 
as  tools  to  effect  some  bad  design. 

IN-STRU-MEN'TAL,  a.  [Fr.]  1.  Relating  to,  or 
done  by,  an  instrument ;  conducive  as  means  to 
some  end;  organical ;  helpful;  assisting;  aux- 
iliary. "  Instrumental  causes."  Maleic/h. 
2.  Produced  by  musical  instruments  ;  notmg 
music  composed  for  instruments  ;  not  vocal. 

Sweet  voices,  mixed  with  instrumental  sounds.      Dryden. 

IN-STEU-MEN'TAL-IST,  «.  One  who  plays  on 
an  instrument. '  Land.  Athencmm. 

IN-STRU-M?N-TAL'J-TV,  n.  The  state  of  being 
instrumental  ;  agency  of  any  thing  as  means 
to  an  end  ;  subordinate  agency.  Hale. 

IN-STRU-MEN'TAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  instru- 
ments', or  means  to  an  end  ;  —  with  musical  in- 
struments. South. 

In-STRU-MEN'TAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing instrumental ;  instrumentality.   Hammond. 

IN-STRU-MENT'A-RY,  u.  (Law.)  Conducive  to 
an  end ;  instrumental.  Judge  Story. 

IN-STRlT-MpN-TA'TION,  ».  {Mas.)  The  art  of 
distributing  the  harmony  among  the  different 
instruments  of  an  orchestra  or  band  ;  —  manner 
of  playing  on  an  instrument.  Moore. 

In-STRU-MEN'TIST,  n.  Instrumentalist.  Dwigkt. 

t  JN-STYLE',  t). ffi.  [mandsiyfe.]  To  denominate; 
to  call ;  to  style.  Crashaw. 

■f  IN-StJAV'I-TY  (in-swSv'e-fe),  re.  \\j.insuavitas.'\ 
Want  of  suavity  ;  unpleasantness.  Burton. 

IN-SUB-JEC'TION,  re.  [in,  priv.,  and  sjibjection.'] 
Want  of  subjection  or  obedience.  Todd. 

IN-SIJB-MER(?'I-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Incapable  of  be- 
ing submerged,    [b.]  Ed.  Rev. 

IN-SUB-MIS'SION  (-mJsh'un),  re.  Want  of  sub- 
mission; disobedience.  Wright. 

IN-SUB-OR'DI-NATE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  subordi- 
nate.]    Resisting  authority  ;  disorderly.    Ency. 

IN-SUB-OR-DI-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  insvbordinazione ; 
S^i.  insubordinacion ;  Fr.  insubordination.^  Want 
of  subordination  ;  resistance  or  disobedience  to 
authority  ;  disorder.  Burke. 


JN-SUB-STAN'TIAL,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  stibstan- 
tiai.]  Not  substantial ;  unsubstantial.  "  This 
insubstantial  pageant."     [u.]  Shak. 

IN-SUB-STAN-TI-AL'I-TY,  re.  Want  of  substan- 
tiality ;  unsubstantiality.  Roget. 

tIN-SyC-OA'TION, re.  {L.insucco,  insuccatus,  to 
soak^]    A  soalcing  or  a  steeping.  Erelyii. 

iN-StJF'F^R-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  insoffrihile  ;  Sp.  in- 
sufHble.]  That  cannot  be  suffered,  endured,  or 
permitted;  intolerable  ;  insupportable  ;  unbear- 

nKlo        "  J^isii-fFttrnhlp  pnlrl _"  Tirnimi.p.. 


able. 


Insufferable  cold.' 
A  multitude  of  scribblers,  who  dally  pester  the  world  with 
their  inmjferable  stuff.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Intolerable. 

iN-SUP'FfE-A-BLY,  ad.  Intolerably;  beyond 
endurance ;  insupportably.  Milton. 

XN-SUF-FI"CIJ5NCE  (-f  ish'ens),       )  „,   [l.  j-„s„^. 

IN-S0F-FI"CI5N-CY  {-f isli'?n-se),  >  Jicientia ;  It. 
insufficienza ;  Sp. insu/lciencia ;  l^r. insuffisance.] 
Want  of  sufficiency  ;  inadequateness  ;  deficien- 
cy ;  want  of  requisite  value  or  power ;  —  used 
both  of  things  and  persons.  "  The  insiifficiency 
of  the  light  of  nature."  Hooker. 

IN-SUF-fI"CI5NT  (in-suf-fish'ent),  a.  [L.  insuf- 
jiciens  ;  It.  insujficienie  ;  Sp.  insuficiente  ;  Fr. 
insiiffisant.]  Not  sufficient ;  wanting  requisite 
power,  skill,  or  fitness  ;  unequal ;  ineffectual ; 
incompetent;  incomplete;  inadequate;  incom- 
petent ;  incapable  ;  unfit.  Arbuthnot. 

The  bishop  to  whom  thev  shall  he  presented  may^  justly 
reject  them  as  incapable  anu  insufficient.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  Incapable,  Ineffectual. 

lN-SUF-Pi"CI(;NT-LY  (-fish'ent-le),  ad.  Not  suf- 
ficiently; inadequately.  Milton. 

IN-SIiF-FLA'TION,  n.  [L.  insitfflatio  ;  Fr.  insuf- 
flation.]    The  act  of  breathing  upon.         Fulke. 

tlN'SUIT,  re.    A  petition;  a  request.  Shak. 

flN-SUIT'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  suitable.] 
Unfit ;  improper  ;  unsuitable.  Burnet. 

II  IN'SU-LAR  [Tn'su-ljr,  S.  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ; 
in'shu-la'r,  JV.  F.],  a.  [L.  insularis  ;  insula,  an 
island ;  It.  isolario  ;  Sp.  insular ;  Fr.  insulaire.] 
Belonging  to  an  island  ;  surrounded  by  water. 
"  Their  insular  abode."  Byron. 

lltlN'Sy-LAE,  re.     An  islander.        Bp.  Berkeley. 

II  IN-Sy-LAR'J-TY,  re.  [Fr.  insularite.]  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  an  island  or  islands,  or 
of  being  surrounded  by  water.    Cook.    Ec.  Rev. 

IN'Sy-I.AR-LY,  ad.  In  an  insular  manner.  IFn^rAf. 

II  IN'sy-LA-RY,  u.    Same  as  Insular.      Howell. 

II  IN'SU-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  insula,  an  island  ;  It. 
isolare;  S-p.aislar ;  TT.isoler.]     [i.  insulated  ; 

pp.  INSULATING,  INSULATED.] 

1.  To  make  an  island  of.     [r.]  Pennant. 

2.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation,  so  as  to 
have  no  communication  with  surrounding  ob- 
jects ;  to  detach ;  to  isolate.  Brande. 

3.  {Elec.)  To  support,  as  any  body,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  electricity  from  being 
transferred  to,  or  from,  it  by  conduction. 

Insulating  stool,  a  stool  supported  by  glass  or  other 
non-conducting  legs. 

II  IN'Sy-LAT-5D,  p.  a.  1.  Not  contiguous  ;  not 
connected  ;  standing  clear.  "  An  insulated 
column."  Burke. 

Two  forms  are  slowly  shadowed  on  my  sight. 

Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain.  Byron. 

2.  {Elec.)  Noting  electrified  bodies  which  are 
supported  and  surrounded  by  non-conductors  of 
electricity.  Nichol. 

3.  {Heat.)  Noting  heated  bodies  supported  by 
non-conductors  of  heat.  Nichol. 

4.  {Astron.)  Noting  stars  supposed,  like  our 
sun,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  sensible  ac- 
tion of  the  gravitation  of  others.  Young. 

II  IN-Sy-LA'T[ON,  re.     1.  The  act  of  insulating. 

2.  {Elec.)  The  state  of  an  electrified  body 
surrounded  by  non-conductors  of  electricity. 

3.  {Heat.)  The  state  of  a  heated  body  sur- 
rounded by  non-conductors  of  heat.         Nichol. 

II  IN'Sy-LAT-OR,  re.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
insulates.  Phil.  Mag. 

2.  {Elec.)  A  body  that  does  not  readily  trans- 
mit electricity  ;  a  non-conductor.  Nichol. 


iN'Sy-LOtJs,  a.  [L.  insula,  an  island.]  Abound- 
ing in  small  islands,     [ii.]  Craig. 

1-rN-SULSE',  a.  [L.  insulsus.]  Dull;  heavy; 
stupid.  "  Insulse  and  frigid  affectation."  Milton. 

flN-SUL'SI-TY,  re.  Dulness;  stupidity.  Cockei-am. 

tN'StJLT  (114),  re.  [It.  §  Sp.  insiilto;  Fr.  insulfe.] 

1.  The  act  of  leaping  on.     [ii.]  Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  insulting  ;  an  act  or  speech  of 
insolence  or  contempt;  an  affi-ont;  an  outrage; 
gross  abuse  ;  contempt ;  an  offence  ;  indignity. 

The  ruthless  sneer  that  insult  adds  to  grief.  Savage. 

Kaillerles  are  an  insult  on  the  unfortunate.  Broome. 

Syn.  — See  Affkont,  Indisnity,  Insolence. 

JN-SULT',  V.  a.  [L.  insulto  ;  in,  upon,  and  salto, 
to  leap ;  It.  insultare ;  Sp.  insuUar ;  Fr.  insuUer.] 

[i.  INSULTED  ;  pp.  INSULTING,  INSULTED.] 

1.  To  leap  or  trample  upon,     [ii.]  Shak. 

2.  To  treat  with  insolence,  contempt,  or 
abuse  ;  to  outrage. 

Death  1  was  I  not  the  sovereign  of  the  state. 

Insiiflril  on  his  very  throne,  and  made 

A  mocitery  to  the  men  who  should  obey  me?     Byron. 

3.  {Mil.)  To  attack  boldly  and  in  open  day. 

An  enemy  is  said  to  instdt  a  coast  when  he  suddenly  ap- 
pears upon  it,  and  debarks  witli  an  immediate  purpose  to 
attack.  Stocr/utiler. 

IN-SULT',  V.  re.    To  behave  with  insolence. 

There  shall  the  spectator  see  some  hisuUinf/  with  ioy. 

B.  Jonson. 

tIN-SyL-TA'TION,  re.  [Tu.  insultatio.]  The  act 
of  insulting;  injurious  treatment.        Feliiiam. 

IN-StJLT'^lR,  re.     One  who'insults  or  outrages. 

JN-SULT'ING,  re.  The  act  or  speech  of  contempt 
or  insolence.    *'  Scornful  insultings."    Barrow. 

IN-SfJLT'fNG,  p.  a.  Treating  with  insolence  ;  be- 
stowing insult ;  insolent;  impudent;  abusive. 

JN-SULT'ING-LY,  ad.     With  insult ;  insolently. 

tJN-SULT'MpNT,  re.  The  act  of  insulting;  in- 
sult.    "  My  speech  of  insultment."  Shak. 

t  IN-SUME',  V.  n.  [L.  insu??w.]  To  receive  or 
take  in.  Evelyn. 

IN-SU-Pf,R-A-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [It.  insuperabilita.] 
The  quality  of  being  insuperable  or  insur- 
mountable ;  insuperableness.  Johnson. 

IN-SU'PER-A-BI.E,  o.  [L.  insuperabilis  I  ire,  priv., 
and  superdbilis,  that  may  be  overcome  ;  It.  in- 
superabile  ;  Sp.  insuperable.]  That  cannot  bo 
surmounted  or  overcome  ;  invincible  ;  insur- 
mountable. ^^  An  insuperable  ohjection."  Digbj. 
Nothing  is  insupertOjle  to  pains  and  patience.  liau, 

Syn.  —  See  Invincible. 

IN-SU'Pr.R-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  behig 
insuperable ;  insuperability.  Johnson. 

iN-SU'PfR-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  mannernot  to  be  over- 
come ;  invincibly  ;  insurmountably.     Rambler. 

IN-Syp-PORT'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  insopporabile  ;  Sp. 
insop&rtable ;  Fr.  insuppoi-table  ;  m,  priv.,  and 
supportahle.]  That  cannot  be  supported  or  en- 
dured ;  intolerable  ;  insufferable  ;  unbearable. 
"  Pestilent  and  insupportable  summer."  Bentley. 

A  disgrace  put  upon  a  man  in  company  is  insupportatile. 

South. 
The  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death  is  a  burden  in- 
supportable to  a  virtuous  man.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Intolerable. 

IN-syP-PORT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  State  of  be- 
ing insupportable.  Sidney. 

iN-SyP-PORT'A-BLY,  ad.  Beyond  endurance; 
intolerably ;  insufferably.  Dryden. 

IN-SyP-POf 'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  supposable.] 
That  is  not  to  be  supposed.  Ec.  Rev. 

IN-SyP-PRESS'l-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  sup2»-ess- 
ible.]  That  cannot  be  suppressed  or  concealed ; 
not  suppressible.  Young. 

IN-syP-PRESS'r-BLY,  ad-  So  as  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed. '  Wright. 

tiN-syP-PBES'SJVE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  suppres- 
sive!]    Insuppressible.  Shak. 

IN-StJR'A-BLE  (in-shiir'?-bl),  a.  That  may  be  in- 
sured.'  "The  goods  are  i?«iwro6/e."  Todd. 

IN-StJR'ANCE  (jn-shiSr'iins),  re.  1.  The  act  of  in- 
suring;  security  against  loss,  for  which  a  pres- 
ent payment  is  made  or  promised  to  be  made  ; 


m!eN,  SI'K;    m6vE,  nor,  s6N;    bull,  bur,  RtlLE.  —  g,  p,  5,  I,  soft;  C,  e,  £,  i,  hard;   §  as  z ;   ?  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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IN-St!rRE'  (jn-shur'),  v.  n. 
to  underwrite. 


a  contract  whereby,  for  a  stipulated  considera- 
tion or  premium,  one  party  undertakes  to  in- 
demnify the  other  against  certain  risks. 

2.  The  premium  or  consideration  agreed  upon 
for  insuring  property  or  life. 

-6®=  Insurance  is  sometimes  synonymously  used 
witli  assiLvancR  \  but  tlie  latter  term  is  now  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  one  particular  class  of  contracts, 
namely,  tlioso  which  depend  on  the  continuance  or 
failure  of  liuman  life,  while  insurance  is  applied  to 
risks  of  all  otlior  kinds.  —  See  Assurance.    Brande. 

JN-SlJR'ANCE-BRO'IitlE,  n.  A  broker  who  ef- 
fects insurance.  tSimnwnds. 

IN-stiR' ANCE-CLERK  (-klirk  or-klerk),  re.  A  clerk 
employed  in  an  insurance-office.         Sirnnionds. 

IN-sOr'ANCE-COM'PA-NY,  n.  A  joint-stock 
association,  which  grants"  policies  of  insurance 
against  fire,  marine  risks,  &o.  Simmonds. 

IN-SUR'ANCE-OF'FICE,  n.  The  office  in  which 
an  insurance-company  conducts  its  business. 

SimmoTids, 

JN-StJR'ANCE-POL'J-CY,  n.  The  legal  docu- 
ment or  contract  given  by  an  insurance-com- 
pany to  a  party  insured.  Simmonds. 

t  !N-S(!fR'AN-C5R  (in-shur'?n-ser),  re.  One  who 
insures ;  an  insurer.  Dryden. 

!N-St)RE'   (jn-sliiSr'),  ".  a.     [i.  insured  ;  pp.  in- 
suring, INSURED.]     To  make  sure  or  secure  ; 
to  secure ;   to  secure  safety  from  a  contingent 
loss  ;  to  indemnify  against  certain  risks. 
.0®=-  Written  also  ensure.  —  See  Ensure. 

To  practise  insurance ; 
Smart. 

JN-StrR'^R  (in-shur'er),  re.  One  who  insures  ;  an 
underwriter ;  ensurer.  —  See  Ensurer. 

IN-SUR'gtgN-CY,  re.  The  act  of  rising  in  rebellion 
against  government.  Or.  R.  Vaughan. 

JN-SiJR'^pNT,  a.  [L.  insurgo,  insurgeiis,  to 
rebel ;  in,  against,  and  surgo,  to  rise  ;  It.  Sj  Sp. 
insurgente ;  Fr.  insurge.']  Rising  in  opposition  to 
lawful  authority ;  rebellious ;  seditious.  Ed.  Rev. 

IN-SUR'95NT,  re.  One  who  rises  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  the  established  government  of  his 
country  ;  a  rebel. 

On  tile  part  of  his  imperial  mtyesty  the  insurgents  were  not 
treated  with  lenity.  Outhrie. 

IN-SUR-M6uNT-A-bIl'I-TY,  /..  The  state  of  be- 
ing insurmountable.  D?:  Tregeller. 

IN-SUR-MOUNT'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  insormontabile  ; 
Fr.  insU7-irwntaile.'\  That  cannot  be  surmount- 
ed ;  insuperable  ;  unconquerable  ;  invincible. 

Hope  thinks  nothing  difficult;  despair  tells  us  that  diffi- 
culty IS  insurmountable.  Watts. 

Syn.  —  See  Invincible. 

IN-SUR-m6unT'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of 
being  insurmountable.  Ash. 

IN-SUR-MOUI^T'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to 
be  surmouniied ;  invincibly ;  unconquerably. 

IN-SUR-REO'TION,  re.  [L.  insurrectio ;  insurgo, 
insurrectus,  to  rise  up  ;  It.  insurrezione  ;  Sp.  in- 
surreccion  ;  Fr.  insurrection.']  A  seditious  ris- 
ing against  governpient ;  a  rebellion  ;  a  revolt ; 
a  sedition. 

The  trade  of  Kome  had  like  to  have  suffered  another  ereat 
stroke  by  an  insurrection  in  Egypt.  Arbutnnot. 

Syn.  —  An  insurrection  is  the  rising  up  against  the 
authority  of  the  government ;  rebellion  is  resistance 
against  tlie  authority  of  the  government,  with  an  in- 
tent to  overthrow  it ;  sedition  is  a  less  extensive  re- 
sistance against  lawful  authority  ;  revolt  is  the  act  of 
renouncing  allegiance  to  a  government ;  mutiny  is  an 
insurrection  of  seamen  or  soldiers  against  tlleir  com- 
manders. Insurrections  and  revolts  may  be  made  by 
nations  against  a  foreign  dominion,  or  by  subjects 
against  tJieir  government ;  sedition  and  rebellion  are 
carried  on  by  subjects  only  against  their  government. 

IN-SUE-EiSc'TION-At.,  a.  [It.  insurrezionale ; 
Sp.'  insui^reccionai;  Fr.  insurrectionnel.]  Insur- 
rectionary; rebellious.  Walsh. 

IN-SUR-REC'TION-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  an  in- 
surrection ;  rebellious  ;  seditious ;  insurrectional. 
Whilst  the  sansculottes  gallery  instantly  recognized  then: 
old  insurrectionary  acquaintance.  Lur/ce. 

IN-SUE-REC'TION-IST,  re.  One  who  excites  in- 
surrection ;  an  insurgent.  Wilberforce. 


iN-SUS-CEP-TJ-BIL'i-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  not 
being  susceptible.  Smart. 

IN-SllS-CEP'TJ-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  susceptible.] 
Not  susceptible  ;  that  cannot  admit,  receive,  or 
allow ;  not  capable.  Wotton. 

iN-SUS-CEP'TIVE,  a.    Not  susceptive.    Rambler. 

t  IN-SU-SUR-RA'TION,  re.  [L.  insiisurratio ;  insu- 
surro,  to  whisper  into.]  The  act  of  whispering 
into  something.  Bailey. 

IN-TACT',  a.  [L.  intactus.]  Untouched;  not 
touched ;  uninjured.  Sir  R.  Peel. 

tlN-TACT'I-BLE,  a.  Not  perceptible  to  the 
touch ;  intangible. 

IN-TAGL'IAT-eD    (in-t&l'yat-ed),   a. 
"  Starry  stone  deeply  intagliated." 

7JV-r.aGi'/6  (in-tal'yo),  re.  [It.]  Something  cut 
or  engraved ;  a  precious  stone  or  gem  in  which 
the  subject  is  hollowed  out  so  that  an  impres- 
sion from  it  would  present  the  appearance  of  a 
bass-relief.  Addison. 

{N-TAIL',  re.    See  Entail.  Todd. 


Engraven. 
Warton. 


tiN-TAM'l-NAT-?D, 
filed. 


Uncontaminated ;  unde- 
A.  Wood. 


IN-TAN-pi-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [Fr.  intangibilite.]  The 
quality  of  being  intangible.  Smart. 

IN-TAN'pi-BLE,  a.  [It.  intangibile  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr. 
intangible.]  That  cannot  be  touched  ;  not  per- 
ceptible by  the  touch  ;  impalpable.         Wilkins. 

IN-TAN'pt-BLE-NESS,  re.     Intangibility.   Clarke. 

IN-TAN'pI-BLY,  ad.     In  an  intangible  manner. 

[N-TAN'GLE,  V.    See  Entangle.  Todd. 

tlN-TAST'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  tastahle.] 
That  cannot  be  tasted ;  tasteless.  Grew. 

iN'TJ-p^R,  re.  [L.  integer,  untouched,  whole  ; 
in,  priv.,  and  tango,  to  touch  ;  It.  iS;  Sp.  integro, 
whole.]  {Arith.)  A  whole  number,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  fraction  or  a  mixed  number. 

Davies. 

IN'T^-GRAL,  a.  [It.  integrale  ;  Sp.  integro ;  Fr. 
integral.]  [This  word  is  sometimes  corruptly 
pronounced  in-te'qral ;  but  this  pronunciation  is 
not  countenanced  by  any  of  the  orthoepists.] 

1.  Comprising  all  the  parts ;  whole  ;  entire. 

2.  Not  defective ;  complete ;  uninjured.  Holder. 

3.  {Math.)  In  arithmetic,  noting  a  whole 
number:  —  in  calculus,  an  expression  which, 
being  differentiated,  will  produce  a  given  differ- 
ential. Davies. 

Integral  calculus,  {Math.)  a  branch  of  mathematics 
which  has  for  its  object  (a  ditferential  bein^  given) 
to  tind  a  function  such  that,  being  ditferentiated,  it 
win  produce  the  given  differential ;  —  such  an  expres- 
sion is  called  the  integral  of  the  differential.  By  Eng- 
lisli  writers,  this  function  was  formerly  called  the 
fluent  or  flowing  quantity,  and  the  method  of  finding 
it,  the  inverse  method  of  fluxions,  Brande. 

Syn. —  See  Whole. 

IN'T^-GRAL,  re.  The  whole  made  up  of  parts.  Hale. 

tIN-Te-GRAL'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
tegral ;  wholeness  ;  completeness.       Whitaker. 

In'T^-GRAL-LY,  ad.    AVhoUy  ;  completely. 

IN'T^-GRAnt,  a.  [L.  integro.  integrans,  to  make 
whole  or  sound.]  Contributing  to  make  up  a 
whole  ;  constituent. 

A  true  natural  aristocracy  is  not  a  separ-ate  interest  in  the 
state,  or  separable  from  it.  It  is  an  essential  integrant  part  of 
>  any  large  people  rightly  constituted.  Burke. 

Integrant  parts,  in  the  corpuscular  philosophy,  are 
the  small  parts  of  a  body,  by  the  aggregation  of  which 
it  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed.  Integrant  parts  re- 
sult from  the  mechanical  division  of  a  body  ;  constitu- 
ent parts,  from  its  chemical  decomposition.      Brande. 

IN'TJ-GRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  integro,  integratus  ;  It. 
integrare  ;  Sp.  integrar ;  Fr.  iniegrer.]  [i.  in- 
tegrated ;  pp.  integrating,  integrated.] 

1.  To  make  up  a  whole;  to  contain  all  the 
parts  of. 

Two  distinct  substances,  the  soul  and  the  body,  go  to  com- 
pound and  integrate  the  man.  South. 

2.  (Calculus.)  To  find  the  integral  of;  —  ap- 
plied to  a  differential. 

IN-Tjp-GRA'TION,  re.  \L.  irdegratio ;  It.  integra- 
zione ;  Fr.  integration.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  whole  or  restoring ;  a 
restoring ;  a  renewing.  Cockeram. 


2.  {Math.)  The  operation  of  finding  the  inte- 
gral of  a  given  differential. 

■_  The  symbol  of  tnfeffm^JOTi  is  this,/,  which  is  only  a  par- 
hcular  tbrm  of  the  letter  s,  which  originally  stood  for  the 
word  "summa,"  or  sum.  Davies. 

IN-TEG'RJ-TY,  re.  [L.  integritas  ;  integer,  whole ; 
It.  integrita  ;  Sp.  mtegridad  ;  Fr.  integrity.] 

1.  Entireness  ;  entirety  ;  wholeness. 

To  the  integrity  whereof  [Christ's  body]  the  Wood  of  the 
same  pertaineth.  ^y,-  2:  More. 

2.  Purity  of  mind  ;  rectitude  ;  virtue  ;  hon- 
esty ;  uprightness  ;  probity. 

I  promised  that,  when  I  possessed  the  power,  I  would  use 
it  with  inflexible  integrity.  Johnson, 

3.  Genuine,  unadulterated  state. 

Language  continued  long  in  its  purity  and  integrity.     Hale. 
Syn. —  See  Rectitude,  Virtue. 

IN-TEG-y-MA'TIQN,  re.  [L.  intego,  to  cover.] 
That  part  of  physiology  which  treats  of  the  in- 
teguments of  animals  and  plants.  Wright. 

JN-TJSG'y-MfiNT,  re.  [L.  integumentum  ;  intego, 
to  cover ;  It.  integumento.]  Any  thing  that  cov- 
ers or  envelops,  as  the  skin  of  an  animal ;  a 
covering ;  an  envelope ;  tegument. 

The  common  integuments  are  the  skin,  with  the  fat  and 
cellular  membrane  adhering  to  it;  also,  particular  mem- 
branes, which  invest  certain  parts  of  the  body,  arc  called  in- 
teguments,  as  the  tunics  or  coats  of  the  eye.  Hoblyn. 

Syn.  —  See  Tegument. 

]N-TEG-u-MENT'A-RY,  u.  Relating  to  integu- 
ments ;  covering.  P.  Mag. 

JN-TEG-y-MpN-TA'TipN,  re.  That  part  of  physi- 
ology that  treats  of  integuments.  Smart. 

IN'TJf,L-LECT,  re.  [h.  inteUeetus -,  intelligo,  to  un- 
derstand  ;  It.  intelletto  ;  Sp.  intelecto  ;  Fr.  in- 
tellect.]- The  power  of  understanding  and  reason- 
ing ;  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we  re- 
ceive or  form  ideas  ;  the  thinking  principle  ; 
the  understanding  ;  genius  ;  ability ;  sense. 

The  term  intellect  includes  all  fiiose  powers  by  which  we 
acquire,  retain,  and  extend  our  knowledge,  as  perception, 
memory,  imagination,  judgment,  &c.  Fleming. 

Syn.  — See  Genius,  Understanding. 
IN'T^L-LECT,  V.  a.     To  endow  with  intellect. 

In  body  and  in  bristles  they  became 

As  swine,  yet  intellected  as  before.  Covjper. 

iN-TJgL-LEC'TION,  re.  [L.  intelleetio  ;  It.  intel- 
lezione  ;  Sp.  inteleccion  ;  Fr.  intellection.]  The 
act  of  understanding  intuitively ;  simple  appre- 
hension of  a  notion ;  intuition  ;  understanding. 

The  mind  of  man  is  able  to  diseern  universal  propositions 
...  by  its  native  force,  without  any  previous  notion  or  ap- 
phed  reasoning,  which  method  of  attaining  truth  is  by  a 
peculiar  name  styled  intellection.  Barrow. 

fN-T^L-LEC'TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  intellectif.] 

1.  Having  power  to  understand.  Wotton, 

2.  Perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  not  the 
senses;  intellectual;  mental.  ^' Intellective  ah- 
stractions."  Milton. 

IN-T^L-LEO'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  intellective 
manner ;  by  the  intellect.  Warner. 

II  IN-TJgL-LECT'y-AL  (in-tel-lckt'yu-i'l).  <^-  [L. 
intelUctualis ;  intellipo,  intelleetus,  to  discern ; 
It.  intellettunl ;  Sp.  mtelectual ;  Fr.  intellectuel.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  intellect  or  understanding ; 
mental ;  as,  "  Intellectual  philosophy." 

Logic  is  to  teach  us  the  right  use  of  our  reason,  or  intel- 
lectual powers.  Watts. 

Mankind  have  a  great  aversion  to  intellectual  labor. 

Johnson. 

Cudworth  names  his  book  "  The  Intellectual  Svstem  of  the 
Universe,"  considering  his  topic  as  an  object  not  of  the  senses 
but  of  the  intellect,  Johnson. 

2.  Perceptible  by  the  intellect,  not  by  the 
senses  ;  intellective  ;  ideal. 

In  a  dark  vision's  intellectual  scene.  Cowley. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  understanding. 

Who  would  lose. 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being. 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity?     Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Ideal. 

||tlN-T?L-LECT'y-AL,«.  Intellect;  understand- 
ing.   "  Whose  higher  ireieKecfeaZ."         Milton. 

II  IN-T5L-L£CT'y-AL-I§M,  «.  Intellectual  qual- 
ity or  power  ;  idealism.  Ec.  Rev. 

II  IN-T^L-LECT'y-AL-IST,  re.     1.  One  who  over- 
rates the  human  understanding.  Bacon, 
2.  One  who  holds  that  human  knowledge  is 
derived  from  pure  reason.              For.  Qu.  Rev. 

lltlN-T^L-LECT-D-AL'l-TY,  re.  [h.  intellectuali- 
tas.]    Intellectual  power. '  Halliwell. 
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II  rN-TieL-LECT'U-AL-TZE,r.a.  To  treat  or  reason 
upon  in  an  intellectual  manner  ;  to  elevate  to 
the  rank  of  intellectual  things.  Coleridge. 

II  iN-Tl^L-LECT'y-AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  intellectual 
manner  ;  by  the  intellect.  Hale. 

IN-TEL'LJ-^ENCE,  n.  [L.  intelligentia;  It.  m-. 
telligenza  ;  Sp.  inteligencia  ;  Fr.  intelligence.'] 

1.  Acquired  knowledge  ;  information;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  intellect.,  or  understanding. 

Every  man  is  endowed  with  understanding;  but  it  re- 
quires reading  to  become  a  man  ot intelligence.  Trmkr. 

2.  Notice  ;  notification  ;  news  ;  advice  ;  in- 
struction ;  account  of  things  distant  or  secret ; 
communicated  information. 

Let  all  the  passages 
Be  well  secured,  that  no  intelligence 
May  pass  between  the  prince  and  them.       Denham. 

3.  Familiar  terms  of  acquaintance,     [r.] 

He  lived  rather  in  a  fair  intelligence,  than  any  friendship 
with  the  favorites.  Clarendon. 


4.    Spirit;    a   spiritual   existence    or  being. 
**  Uriel,  the  intelligence  of  the  sun."       Dryden. 
Syn. 


ntelligen 
-See  Advice,  Understanding. 


JN-TEL'LI-G5NCE-6F'F{CE,  ft.  An  office  where 
intelligence  may  be  obtained.  Simmonds. 

IN-TEL'LI-^EN-C^R,  n.  One  who  imparts  intel- 
ligence or  news.  Bacon. 

t  IN-TEL'LJ-^EN-CING,  u.  Conveying  intelli- 
gence or  information.  Milton. 

t  IN-TEL'Ll-^EN-C Y,  n.  Intelligence.  Stillingfleet. 

IN-TfiL'LI-^BNT,  a.  [L.  intelligens  ;  It.  iyitelli- 
gente  ;  Sp.  inteligente  ;  Fr.  intelligent,'] 

1.  Possessed  of  intelligence  or  information; 
well  informed ;  having  knowledge  or  skill ;  know- 
ing; understanding;  instructed;  skilful.  "A 
most  wise  and  intelligent  architect."   Woodward. 

2.  t  Giving  information,  Skak. 

JN-TEL-LI-^EN'TIAL  (-shril),  a.  1.  Consisting 
of  unbodied  mind  ;  spiritual. 

Food  alike  those  puce, 
IntelHgential  substances  require.  Milton. 

2.  Intellectual ;  intelligent.  "  Inspired  with 
act  infelligential."  Milton. 

tlN-TEL-LT-g^EN'TI-A-RY,  n.  One  who  imparts 
intelligence  ;  an  intelligencer.  Holinshed. 

IN-TEE'Ll-gJENT-LY,  ad.    In  an  intelligent  man- 
^  ner ;  with  intelligence.  Boyle. 

JN-TEL-Lf-^J-BIL'T-TY,  n.  [It.  intelligibilitd ; 
Fr.  intelligibility. i  The  quality  of  being  intelli- 
gible ;  comprehensibility. 

I  am  persuaded,  as  far  as  intelUgii/ility  is  concerned,  Chau- 
cer is  not  merely  as  near,  but  much  nearer,  to  us,  than  he 
was  folt  by  Dryden  and  his  contemporaries  to  be  to  them. 

Trench. 

IN-TEL'LI-^r-BLE,  a.  [L.  intelUgibilis  ;  It.  in- 
telligibiie;  Sp.  inteligible;  Fr.  intelligible.]  That 
can  be  understood  ;  clear  ;  plain  ;  distinct ;  com- 
prehensible. Burnet. 

|N-TEL'LI-^I-BLE-NESS_,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
intelligible  ;  intelligibility ;  perspicuity.    Locke. 

JN-TEL'LI-§Jl-BLY,  ad.  In  an  intelligible  manner. 

tlN-TEM'j^R-ATE,       ?  „,  [L.  i7itemeratus.]    Un- 
flN-TEM'^R-AT-^D,  >  defiled.         Parth.  Sacra. 

ftN-TEM'^lR-ATE-NESS,  ft.  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  being  undefiled.  Donne. 

IN-TEM'P^R-A-MENT,  ft.  [in,  priv.,  and  tempera- 
ment.] Want  of  rule  or  balance  in  the  elements 
of  the  animal  frame  ;  bad  constitution.  Harvey. 

IN-TEM'P^R-ANCE,  n.  [L.  intemperantia  \  in, 
priv.,  and  temperantla,  temperance  ;  It.  intern- 
peranza;  Sp.intempe7'ancia;  ¥t,  intemperance.] 
The  state  of  being  intemperate  ;  want  of  tem- 
perance or  moderation,  as  to  pleasure  of  any 
sort ;  excess  ;  excessive  indulgence  of  appetite, 
especially  in  intoxicating  drink. 

Some,  as  thou  saw'st,  by  violent  stroke  shall  die; 
By  fire,  blood,  famine,  by  intemperance  more 
In  meats  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth  shall  bring 
Diseases  dire.  Milton. 

The  Lacedemonians  trained  up  their  children  to  hate 
drunkenness  and  intemperance^  by  bringing  a  drunken  man 
into  their  company.  Watts. 

Syn.  —  See  Excess. 

f  IN- TEM'PJPR-AN-CY,  ft.  Intemperance  .ffa^wnZZ. 

IN-TEM'P^R-ATE,  a.  [L.  intemperatus  \  ^ft,  priv., 
and  temperatus,  temperate  ;  It.  intemperato.] 


1.  Not  temperate  ;  immoderate  in  the  indul- 
gence of  any  appetite  or  passion,  particularly 
the  habitual  desire  for  intoxicating  liquors. 

2.  Ungovernable;  excessive;  irregular;  in- 
ordinate.    ^^Intemperate  zeal."  Cowper. 

3.  Exceeding  the  just  or  convenient  mean. 
"An  intemperate  climate."  "We  have  intem- 
perate weather."  Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Excessive,  Irregular. 

fiN-TEM'l'eR-ATE,  v.  a.  To  disorder;  to  put 
out  of  order.  Whitaher. 

XN-TEM'P^IR-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  intemperate 
manner  ;  excessively  ;  immoderately.  C.  J.  Fox. 

IN-TEM'PpR-ATE-NEeS,  n.      1.    The  quality  of 
being  intemperate  or  immoderate  in  the  indul- 
gence of  any  appetite  ;  intemperance.    Bp.  Hall. 
2.  Immoderate  degree  of  heat,  cold,  &c.,  in 
the  climate  or  the  weather.  Ainsworth. 

IN-TBM'P^IR-A-TURE,  ft.  [Fr.]  Irregularity  of 
temperature ;  excess.  Cotgrave, 

flN-T^M-PES'TIVE,  a.  [L.  intempestivus  \  Fr. 
intempestif.]  Unseasonable  ;  untimely.  Burton. 

flN-T^M-PES'TIVE-LY,  ad.  Unseasonably;  un- 
suitably ;  out  of  season.  Burton. 

flN-TEM-FjpS-Tiv'l-TY,  n.  [L.intempestivitas.] 
Unsuitableness  as  to  time.  Hale. 

IN-TEN'A-BLE  [in-ten'?-bl,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.;  in-te'n?i-bl,  ./«.],  a.  [in,  ^t'w.,  and  tenable.] 
That  cannot  be  held,  supported,  or  maintained ; 
indefensible;  untenable.  ^^  An  intenable  opin- 
ion." ^^  An  intoiable  fortxess."  Johnson.  '■'■  In- 
te7iable  pretensions."    'Warburton. 

JN-T^ND',  V.  a.  [L.  intendo  ;  in,  towards,  and 
te7ido  (Gr.  rft'vu)),  to  stretch  ;  It.  intendere  ;  Sp. 
intentar ;  Fr.  entendre.]  \i.  intended  ;  pp.  in- 
tending, INTENDED.] 

1.  f  To  stretch  out ;  to  extend.  "With  sharp, 
intended  sting."  Spenser. 

2.  fTo  make  intense  ;  to  enforce;  to  direct. 

But  when  I  ceased  to  intend  my  fancy  upon  them,  I  went 
into  the  dark  and  intended  my  mind  upon  them.       I^ewton. 

3.  fTo  regard  ;  to  take  care  of;  to  attend  to. 

She  did  with  singular  care  and  tenderness  intend  the  edu- 
cation of  Philip.  Bacon. 

4.  To  mean  ;  to  design ;  to  purpose. 

Thou  art  sworn 
deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend 
closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart.  SJiak. 

{N-TEND',  V.  ft.     1.  To  extend ;   to  stretch  for- 
ward ;  to  draw  out.    [k.]  Pope. 
2.  To  have  an  intention ;  to  purpose  ;  to  mean. 

IN-TEN'DAN-CY,  ft.      [Fr.  intendance.]     1.    The 
office  or  jurisdiction  of  an  intendant.     Murray. 
2.  A  geographical  or  civil  division  of  a  coun- 
try under  the  government  of  an  intendant. £ncy. 

JN-TEND'ANT,  ft.  [Fr.]    1.  An  officer  who  super- 
intends ;  a  superintendent.  Arbutknot. 
2.  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  city,  correspond- 
ing to  mayor;  as  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

IN-TEND'gD-LY,  ad.     With  design  or  intention. 

To  add  one  passage  more  of  him,  which  is  initrndedly  re- 
lated for  his  credit.  Strype. 

IN-TEND'^R,  ft.     One  who  intend^s.         Feltham. 
IN-T£nD'5R,  v.  a.     See  Entender. 
flN-TEND'l-MENT,  ft.     [Fr.  eiitendement.] 

1.  Attention  ;  patient  hearing.  Spenser. 

2.  Understanding  ;  knowledge.  Spenser. 

3.  Consideration  ;  intention.  Spenser. 

IN-TEND'M^NT,  ft.     [Fr.  entendement.] 

1.  Intention;  design;  purpose.  Skak. 

2.  i^Law.)  The  understanding,  intention,  or 
true  meaning.  Whishaw. 

IN-TBN'5:R-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  in.  used  intensively, 
and  tener,  tender ;  It.  intencrire.]     \i.  inten- 

ERA.TED  ;    pp.  INTENEUATING,    INTENERATED.] 

To  make  tender  ;  to  soften.     "Yesirintenerates 
the  heart."     [b.]  '    Bp.  Hall. 

IN-TEN'5R-ATE,  a.  Made  tender ;  tender ;  soft ; 
intenerated.     [u.]  Dajiiel. 

|N-TEN-]pR-A'TIpN,  ft.  The  act  of  intenerating 
or  softening,     [n.]  Bacon. 

flN-TEN'l-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  hold  any  thing. 
"  This  . . .  intenible  sieve."  Shak. 

IN-TEN'SATE,  v.  a.  To  render  intense;  to 
strengthen  ;  to  intensify,     [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 


IN-TEN'SA-TlVE,  a.  That  makes  intense  ;  add- 
ing force  ;  intensifying.  Halliwell. 

JN-TENSE',  a.  [L.  intendo,  intensus,  to  stretch, 
to  strain  ;  It.  &^  Sp.  intenso.] 

1.  Kaised  to  a  high  degree;  extreme;  exces- 
sive.   *'  So  intense  ...  a  degree  of  heat."  Boyle. 

With  answerable  pains,  but  more  intense.  Milton. 

2.  Strained;  kept  on  the  stretch;  intent; 
noting  a  state  of  fixed  attention  or  excessive 
etfort  or  exertion,  without  relaxation  or  inter- 
mission.    "His  application  is  intense."     Crabb. 

3.  Highly  wTought;  vehement;  figurative. 

Hebraisms  warm  and  animate  our  language,  and  convey 
our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  interne  pnrases.      Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Intent. 

JN-TENSE'LY,  ad.  In  an  intense  manner ;  to  a 
high  degree  :  —  with  earnestness;  earnestly. 

JN-TENSE'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  in- 
tense, or  raised  to  a  high  degree  ;  intensity. 
*^  Jntenseness  of  heat."  Woodward. 

2.  Fixed  attention;  excessive  efibrt;  inten- 
sity. "  Unintermitted  study  and  intenseness  of 
mind."  Milton. 

3.  Vehemence  ;  earnestness  ;   ardor. 

He  waa  in  agony,  and  prayed  with  the  utmost  ardency  and 
intenseness.  ■  Blacfcwall. 

IN-TEN-SI-Fi-CA'TION,  ft.  The  act  of  intensify- 
ing,    [r.]  '  N.  Brit.  Bsv. 

IN-TEN'SI-FY,  V.  a.  [i.  INTENSIFIED  ;  pp.  IN- 
TENSIFYING, INTENSIFIED,]  To  render  intense ; 
to  strengthen  ;  to  intensate. 

Assisted  to  propagate  and  intensify  the  alarm,         Qu.  Rev. 

JS^  "  Coleridge,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Alsop,  claims 
the  merit  of  inventing  tJiis  word.  It  is  now  common- 
ly used  by  the  best  writers,  especially  those  on  reli- 
gious and  aesthetic  subjects."     C.  M.  Jngleby. 

IN-TEN'SI-FY,  V.  n.  To  become  intense  ;  to  act 
with  great  efibrt.  Dickens. 

JN-TEN'SION,  n.  [L.  intensio;  It.  intensione; 
Sp.  intension.]  The  act  of  making  more  intense. 

Faith  differs  from  hope  in  the  extension  of  ita  object,  and 
in  the  intension  of  degree.  Bp.  Taylor. 

|N-TEN'SI-TY,  n.  [It.  intensita  ;  Sp.  intensidad  ; 
Fr.  intensity. —  See  Intense.] 

1.  High  or  extreme  degree  ;  excess.  "  The 
intensity  of  the  guilt."  Burke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  intense  ;  utmost  exer- 
tion or  effort ;  intenseness.  Boyle. 

3.  Vehemence;  earnestness;  ardor.    Gillies. 

4.  {Physics.)  The  rate  or  degree  of  energy 
with  which  a  force  or  cause  acts. 

jS^  Thus  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism  at 
diiferent  times  and  places,  or  magnetic  intensity,  as  it 
is  called,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  number 
of  oscillations  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  a  given  time  ; 
—  the  intensity  of  the  -polarizing  force  in  different  crys- 
tals is  estimated  by  the  angular  separation  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  images. 

JN-TEN'SIVE,  a.     [It.  .S,  Sp.  intensivo.'] 

1.  Admitting  increase  of  degree. 

The  intensive  distance  between  the  perfection  of  an  angel 
and  of  a  man  is  but  finite.  Hale. 

2.  Intent;  unremitted;  intense. 

Assiduous  attendance  and  intensive  circumspection,  Wotton. 

3.  Exerting  or  adding  force;  —  applied  par- 
ticularly to  particles  which,  when  used  in  com- 
position, heighten  or  intensify  the  meaning  of 
the  word  to  which  they  are  prefixed. 

IN-TEN'SJVE-LY,  ad.  By  increase  of  degree  ;  so 
as  to  add  force.  Bp.  Bramhall. 

IN-TEN'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
tensive ;  intensity.  Hale. 

JN-TENT',  a.  [L.  intentus  ;  It.  intento  ;  Fr.  in- 
tente.]  Anxiously  diligent ;  fixed  with  close  at- 
tention ;  eager;  earnest; — usually  with  oft. 

Of  action  eager,  and  intent  on  thought.  Drt/dcri. 

There  is  an  evil  spirit  continually  active,  and  intent  to 

seduce.  Sotitfi. 

Syn.  —  Intent  on  business  or  on  pleasure  ;  eager  or 

earnest  in  pursuit  of  an  object;    intense  application; 

intense  heat  or  cold. 

JN-TENT',  n.     A  design  ;  a  purpose  ;   intention; 

aim' ;  drift ;  a  view  formed ;  meaning ;  purport. 


If  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live. 


S/inX: 


To  all  intmts  and  purposes,  in  all  senses  ;  whatevcT 
be  meant  or  designed  ;  in  reality.  "To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  he  who  will  not  open  his  eyes  is,  for  tlic 
present,  as  blind  as  ho  that  cannot."  South. 
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INTENTATION 

tlN-TpN-TA'TION,  ».     Intention.  Bp.  Hall 

IN-TEN'TION,  «.  [L.  intentio  ;  It.  intcnzione  ; 
Sp.  intoicion  ;  Fr.  intention.'] 

1.  Closeness  of  attention ;  deep  ardor  of  mind ; 
intensencss  ;  intensity.  Locke. 

Which  cnnnot  he  done  without  some  labor  VLXtiintuntion  of 
the  mind.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  intended ;   the  object  which 
one  proposes ;  design  ;  purpose  ;  end  ;  aim. 

I  wish  others  the  same  mtentiojt  and  greater  suceesses. 

2'einple. 

3.  The  "state  of  being  intense;  intensity. 
The  operations  of  agents  admit  of  intention  and  remission. 

Zoci:e. 

4.  (Sm-ff.)    The  occurrence  of  cicatrization 
without  suppuration.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Aim,  Desisn. 

IN-TEN'TION-AL,  o.  \¥r.  intentionnel.']  Having 
intention  ;  voluntary  ;  designed ;  done  by  de- 
sign. "  A  direct  and  intentional  service."  Rogers. 
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JN-TEN-TION-AL'J-TY,  n. 
intentional ;  design. ' 

IN-TEN'TION-AL-LY,  ad. 
design ;  with  ifixed  "choice, 


The  quality  of  being 
Coleridge. 

"With  intention ;  by 
Boyle. 

JN-TEN'TIONED  (-shund),  a.  Having  intentions  ; 
disposed ;  —  used  iii  composition ;  as,  "  Well- 
inte?itioned.**  Addison. 

tJiV-TEN'TIVE,  a.  [L.  intentivus.]  Diligently 
applied ;  attentive.  Bacon. 

t  IN-TEN'T!  VE-LY,  ad.  In  an  intentive  manner ; 
with  application ';  attentively.  Bp.  Hall. 

tlN-TEN'TIVE-NESS,  ».  The  state  of  being  in- 
tentive ;  attention.  W.  Mountagu. 

IN-TENT'LY,  ad.  With  close  attention ;  with  dili- 
gent or  earnest  application ;  with  eager  desire. 

IN-TENT'N5SS,».  The  state  of  beingintent.Sot«M. 

/JV'  TER-.  A  Latin  preposition,  used  as  a  prefix, 
and  signifying  between,  among. 

IN-TER',  V.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  terra,  the  earth;  It. 
interrare  ;  Sp.  enterrar ;  Fr.  enterrer.']     \i.  IN- 

TEEKED  ;  pp.  INTEttRING,  INTERRED.]     To  bury 

in  the  ground ;  to  cover  with  earth  ;  to  inhume. 
The  evil  that  men  do  Hvcs  after  them; 
The  good  is  oft  intarrecl  with  their  bones.  Shah. 

Syu.  —  See  Burial. 

IN'T^R-ACT,  n.  [inter  and  oci!.]  A  short  piece 
between  others  ;  the  time  between  the  acts  of 
the  drama ;  interlude.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

In-T^R-AC'TION,  n.  [inter  and  action.']  An  in- 
tervening action.  Ed.  Rev. 

iN-T^R-AD'Dt-TIVE,  n.  [inter  and  additive.] 
Something  inserted  parenthetically  or  between 
other  things,     [ii.]  Coleridge. 

IN-TpK-A'p^N-CY,  n.  The  action  or  business 
of  an  interagcnt. 

By  the  irtlernrjenci/  of  Rubrius  GalluB  the  mind  of  Cajcina 
came  to  be  slialten.  Gordon. 

IN-Tf.R-A'(?ENT,  n.  [inter  and  age?it.]  An  agent 
that  acts  between  t^vo  parties.  Kirby. 

Domitian  is  believed  to  have  tried  by  seerct  intcraqpnts  to 
corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Ccrialis.  Gordon, 

tIN'TjpR-ALL,  M.     Entrail;  inside. 

When  Zephyr  breathed  into  the  watery  interall.       Fletcher. 

IN-T]5R-AM'NI-AN,  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
amnis,  a  river.]  Situated  between  rivers.  **An 
interamnian  country."  Bryant. 

iN-TjpE-AN'I-MATE,  V.  a.  To  animate  or  inspire 
mutually,     [ii.] 

When  love  with  one  another  so 

Interaniinates  two  souls.  Donne, 

IN-T^R-AR-TIc'U-LAE,  a.  [inter  and  articvlnr.] 
Situateii  between  the  articulations.    Dunglison. 

IN-T^R-AX'ALjO.  Situated  in  the  interaxis.  Craig. 

IN-TER-AX'JL-LA-RY,  a.  (Bot.)  Situated  within 
the  axils  of  leaves.  Wright. 

IN-TER-Ax'IS,  n.  (Arch.)  The  space  between  the 
axes  in  columnar  erections. 

Doors,  windows,  niehes,  and  the  like,  are  placed  centrally 
in  the  interaxis.  Gwilt, 

tlN-T^R-BAS-TA'TrON,  n.  [Old  Fr.  interbas- 
ter,  to  quilt.]     Patchwork.  Brotone. 

IN-T^R-BEEED',  V.  a.  To  breed  by  cross-breed- 
ing; to  blend,  as  different  races.  Ec.  Rev. 


To  practise  cross-breed- 
Ec.  Rev. 


in-tj;r-breed',  , 

ing. 

t  IN-T^R-BRING',  v.  a.  To  bring  between.  Donne. 

IN-TER'CA-LAR,  a.     Intercalary.  Holland. 

IN-TER'CA-LA-RY  [jn-ter'kHii-re,  S.  P.  Ja,  K. 
Sm.  R.  C.  Rees,  Wb.;  in-ter-kai'?-re,  W.J.F,], 
a.  [L.  intercalaris  ;  inter,  between,  and  ealo,  to 
proclaim  ;  It.  intercalare  ;  Sp.  interealar  ;  Fr. 
intercalaire.]  (Chron.)  Inserted  out  of  the  com- 
mon order,  to  preserve  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  civil  and  the  solar  year  ;  as,  "  The 
29th  of  February,  in  a  leap  year,  is  an  interca- 
lary day." 

JN-TER'CA-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  intercalo,  intercala- 
tus ;  It.  intercalare  ;  Sp.  interealar ;  Fr.  inter- 
caler.]  [i.  intercalated  ;  pp.  intercalat- 
ing, INTERCALATED.]  (Chron.)  To  insert  into 
the  calendar,  as  an  extraordinary  day  or  other 
portion  of  time,  in  order  to  preserve  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  solar  year,  by  which  the 
seasons  are  determined,  and  the  civil  year. 

IN-TER'CA-LAT-5D,  p.  a.  1.  Inserted  into  the 
calendar,  as  a  day,  or  other  portion  of  time. 

2.  {Geol.)  Noting  portions  of  rock  contained 
in  more  recent  intruded  rocks.  "  A  mass  of 
slate  intercalated  in  granite  or  trap  rock."  C. 
T.  Jackson.  —  Noting  beds  or  layers  of  one  kind 
of  rock  or  other  substance  included  between 
beds  or  strata  of  other  kinds. 

Intercalated  coal  beds.  —  Horizontal  masses  of  igneous 
rock  intercalated  between  aqueous  strata.  Lycll. 

IN-T^R-CA-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  intercalatio  ;  It.  in- 
tercalazi'one  ;  Sp.  intercalacion ;  Fr.  intercala- 
tion.] 

1.  {Chrcni.)  The  act  of  intercalating;  the  in- 
sertion into  the  calendar  of  a  portion  of  time 
out  of  the  usual  order. 

fl®^'  "  The  Roman  year,  as  established  by  Numa, 
was  divided  into  twelve  months,  accurdin<r  to  the 
course  of  the  moon,  consisting  in  all  of  355days.  But 
as  ten  days,  five  hours,  forty-eight  minutes,  and  fifty- 
eight  seconds  were  wanting  to  make  the  lunar  year 
correspond  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  he  intercalated 
every  other  year  an  extraordinary  month,  which  con- 
sisted alternately  of  92  and  23  days  during  periods  of 
22  years,  the  last  biejmium  in  the  22  years  being  en- 
tirely passed  over.  The  intercalation  of  this  month 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  pontifices,  who,  by 
inserting  more  or  fewer  days,  used  to  make  the  cur- 
rent year  longer  or  shorter,  as  was  most  convenient 
for  themselves  or  their  friends  ;  for  instance,  that  a 
magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign  his  office,  or 
contractors  for  the  revenue  have  longer  or  sliortertirae 
to  collect  the  taxes.  Julius  C^sar  abolished  those  in- 
tercalations, and  established  the  division  of  time  known 
as  the  Julian  year."     P.  Cyc. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  interposition  of  a  bed  or  stra- 
tum of  one  kind  of  rock  or  substance  between 
beds  or  strata  of  another.  C.  T.  Jackson.  The 
inclusion  of  a  mass  of  rock  within  intruded 
rocks.    Lyell. 

IN-T^R-CEDE',  V.  n.  [L.  intereedo  ;  inter,  be- 
tween, and  cedo,  to  pass  ;  It.  intercedere  ;  Sp. 
interceder ;    Fr.  intercedcr.]      [i.  interceded  ; 

pp.  interceding,  INTERCEDED.] 

1.  To  pass  between ;  to  intervene. 

He  supposed  that  a  vast  period  ivtercecled  between  that 
origination  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Hale, 

2.  To  ask  or  entreat  as  a  mediator ;  to  inter- 
pose ;  to  mediate  ;  to  plead  in  favor  of  one  ;  to 
act  between  two  parties  by  persuasion ;  to  en- 
deavor to  conciliate  one. 

He  [Christ]  is  still  our  advocate,  continually  interceding 
with  his  Father  in  behalf  of  all  true  penitents.  Calamy, 

Syn.  —  One  intercede,^  between  parties  tliat  are  un- 
eqnal,  and  interposes  between  those  that  are  equal- 
One  intercedes,  by  persuasion,  in  favor  of  one  wlio  has 
otFended,  and  is  exposed  to  punishment,, —  and  inter- 
poses, by  authority,  in  order  to  adjust  a  dispute.  To 
intercede  and  interpose  are  employed  on  matters  of 
great  or  little  importance  ;  to  mediate,  that  is,  to  inter- 
pose as  a  friend  In  order  to  reconcile  parties,  is  used 
in  matters  of  great  moment, 

iN-TfR-CE'DJJNT,  a.  [L.  intefrcedo,  intercedens, 
to  pas^  between.]  Passing  or  coming  between ; 
mediating.  Smart. 

tN-T^K-CED'^jR,  n.  One  who  intercedes ;  one  who 
pleads  in  favor  of  another ;  a  mediator. 

IN-TipR-CED'ING,  ii.     Intercession.  Pearson. 

iN-T^R-CEL'LU-LAR,  a.  [inter  and  cellular.] 
{Bot.)   Lying  between  the  cells.  Roget. 

IN-TER-CEPT',  V.  u.     [L.  intercipio,  interceptus  ; 


INTERCHANGEJMENT 

inter,  between,  and  capio,  to  seize ;  It.  intercet- 
tare;  S^i.interceptar;  'Pt.  intercepter.]  [i.  in- 
tercepted ;p;j.INTERCEPT.ING,  INTERCEPTED.] 

1.  To  stop  and  seize  in  the  way. 

Marched  towards  St.  Albans,  to  intercept  t'h'o'queen.  Stiak. 

2.  To  obstruct ;  to  cut  off ;  to  interrupt ;  to 
stop  from  being  communicated. 

«®-  "  It  is  used  of  the  thing  or  person  passing  of 
the  act  of  passing,  or  of  that  to  whicli  the  passage  is 
directed."  Johnson. 

They  will  not  intercept  my  tale.  Shnl: 

We  must  meet  first,  and  intercept  his  course.      Brydei, 
Swarming  o'er  the  dusky  fields  they  fly 
New  to  the  flowers,  and  intercept  the  sky.        Bryden. 

3.  {Geom.)  To  include  between. 

That  part  of  a  Kne  lying  between  any  two  points  is  said  to 
be  intercepted  between  them.  Daviea. 

IN-TJER-CEPT'^R,  n.  [L.  interceptor.]  One  who 
intercepts ;  an  opponent.  Shak. 

IN-T^R-CEP'TION,  n.  [L.  interceptio ;  It.  inter- 
cezione ;  Sp.  intercepcion ;  Fr.  interception.]  Act 
of  intercepting;  stoppage  in  course;  hinder- 
ance  ;  obstruction.  "  Interception  of  the  sight." 
Wotton.    "  Interception  of  breath."    Browne. 

IN-T^R-CES'SION  (In-ter-sesh'un),  n.  [L.  inter- 
cessio  ;  It.  intercessione ;  Sp.  intercesion ;  Fr. 
intercession.] 

1.  The  act  of  interceding ;  agency  between 
two  parties  ;  mediation  ;  interposition. 

What  had  passed  with  man 
Recounted,  mixing  intercession  sweet. 

2.  Agency  in  the  cause  of  another,  generally 
in  his  favor,  sometimes  against  him. 

He  ever  Uveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.       //e6.  vii.  25. 
He  maketh  intercession  to  God  against  Israel.     Ronh,  xi.  2. 

In-T?R-CES'SION-AL,  a.  Containing  interces- 
sion or  entreaty.  Wright, 

tIN-TeR-CES'SION-ATE,  v.  a.  To  entreat.  Nash. 

iN-T5R-CES'SpR,K.  [L.]  1.  One  who  intercedes ; 
an  agent  between  two  parties  to  procure  recon- 
ciliation ;  a  mediator. 

On  man's  behalf, 
Patron  or  intercessor,  none  appeared.  Milton. 

2.  {Bed.)  A  bishop,  who,  during  a  vacancy 
of  the  see,  administers  the  bishopric  till  a  suc- 
cessor is  elected.  Wright. 

IJV-T5R-Cf  S-SO'EI-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  imply- 
ing, intercession ;  intercessory,  [r.]   Bp.  Horn^. 

IN-TJgR-CES'SO-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  contain- 
ing, intercession  ;  interceding. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  has  an  intercessory  petition  for  our 
enemies.  Eavicry. 

IN-TER-CHAIN',  V.  a.  [inter  and  chain.]  [i.  in- 
terchained ;  pp.  interchaining,  inter- 
chained.]    To  chain  ;  to  link  together.    Shak. 

IN-T(;R-CHAN(?E',  ».  a.  [inter  and  change.]  [i. 
interchanged;  pp.  interchanging,  inter- 
changed.] 

1.  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other ;  to 
give  and  take  mutually ;  to  change  or  exchange 
reciprocally;  to  alternate.  "Having  inter- 
changed their  cares."  Sidney. 

2.  To  succeed  alternately.  Sidney. 
Syu.  — See  Change. 

IN'T5R-CHAN(?E  (116),  n.  1.  Permutation  of 
commodities;  commerce;  barter.  Howell. 

2.  Alternate  succession  ;  alternation.  "  The 
interchanges  of  light  and  darkness."       Holder. 

Sweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woode,  and  plains.      Hilton. 

3.  A  mutual  giving  and  returning;  recipro- 
cation ;  reciprocity.  "  An  unreserved  inter- 
change of  sentiment."  Canning. 

Ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse.  Shak. 

IN-TJR-CHANPE-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  interchangeable.  Perry. 

IN-T^R-CHAN^E'A-BLE,  a.    1.  Capable  of  being 

interchanged ;  reciprocal ;  that  may  be  given  and 

taken  mutually.  Baron, 

2.   Following  alternately,   or   one  after  the 

other.  "  Four  interchangeable  seasons^'  Holder. 

iN-TpR-CHAN^E'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  interchangeable  ;  interohangeability. 

IN-T^R-CHAN^IE'A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  interchange- 
able manner  ;  by  interchange ;  alternately. 

IN-TJR-CHANgJte'M^NT, «.  Interchange.  "By 
interchangemetit  of  your  rings."     [r.]        Shak. 
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IN-T^R--CHAp'TER,  n.  An  interpolated  or  in- 
serted chapter.  Wright. 

tiN-T^lR-CI'D^NCE,?^.  Incident;  accident;  oc- 
currence. Holland. 

flN-T^R-CI'DgNT,  a.  [L.intercido,  interddeTis^ 
to  happen.]  Coming  between  ;  happening. i^oi/fe. 

LVT^R-CIP'I-^NT,  a.  [L.  intercipiens.]  Ob- 
structing ;  intercepting.  Johnson. 

IN-TjglR-CiP'l-^NT,  71.  He  who,  or  that  "vvhich, 
intercepts  or  obstructs.  Wiseman, 

t  lN-T:5;R-Ci"SI0N,  7i.  [L.  intercisio,  a  cutting 
through.]      Interruption;  separation.    Brovme. 

IN-T^R-CLA-Vrc'y-LAR,  a.  [inter  and  clavicv^ 
lar.]     Being  between  the  clavicles.    Dunglison. 

!n-T^R-CL6§E',  v.  a.  [inter  and  close.]  To  shut 
in  or  within.  Boyle. 

iX-T^R-CLOUD',  V.  a.  [inter  an  dcloud.']  To  shut 
within  clouds;  to  cloud.  Daniel. 

IN-T^R-CLUDE',  v.  a.  [L.  intercludo  ;  inter^  be- 
tween, and  claudOj  to  shut ;  It.  ititerchiudere.'] 

[i.  INTERCLUDED  ;  2^.   INTERCLUDING,    INTER- 

CLUDEi).]  To  shut  from  a  place  or  course  by 
something  intervening;  to  shut  off;  to  pre- 
clude ;  to  intercept.  Pococke. 

The  stopcock  B  is  to  be  shut,  so  that  all  passage  of  exter- 
nal air  into  the  receiver  may  be  intercluOed.  Boyh. 

iN-T^R-CLU'^ION,  n.  [L.  inter clusio,]  The  act 
of  intercluding ;  obstruction ;  interception  ;  pre- 
clusion. Cockeram. 

IN-T^IR-CO-LO'NI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  inter- 
course between  difterent  colonies.  Nova-Scotian. 

IN-T^R-CO-LUM-NI-A'TION,  n.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, and  columna,  a  column.]  {Arch.')  The 
space  between  two  columns  or  pillars.    Wotton. 

IN-T^R-c6m'BAT,  n.    A  fight  between.    Daniel. 

flN-T^R-COM'ING,  n.  [inter  and  come.]  Act 
of  coming  between  ;  interposition  ;  interference. 

Notwithstanding  the  pope's  intercoming  to  make  himself  a 
party  xn  the  quarrel.  I'roreedings  against  Garnet,  ItiOG. 

iN-TJpR-COM'MON,   v.  n.     [inter   and   common.] 

[i.  INTERCOMMONED  ;  pp.  INTERCOMMONING, 
INTERCOMMONED.] 

1.  To  have,  do,  share,  or  participate  with 
others  ;  to  feed  at  the  same  table.  Bacon. 

2.  To  feed  in  the  same  pasture. 

Beasts  of  several  adjoining  parishes  do  promiscuously  in- 
tercommon  together.  Blount. 

IN-TgR-COM'MON-A^E,  n.  [inter  and  common- 
age.]  Joint  use  of  the  same  commons.  Roberts. 

iN-TtlR-COM'MON-iNG,  ».  {Old  Law.)  The  pro- 
miscuous feeding  of  cattle  on  the  contiguous 
commons  of  two  adjacent  manors,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  commons.  Whishaw. 

IN-Tj^R-CpM-MUNE',  v.'n.  [inter  and  commune.] 
To  commune  together ;  to  associate.    C.  J.  Fox. 

IN-TgR-COM-MU'NI-CA-BLE,  a.  Mutually  com- 
municable. Coleridge. 

iN-T?R-COM-MU'NI-CATE,  v.  n.  [inter  and  com- 
municate.] To  communicate  mutually  or  re- 
ciprocally. Holland. 

IN-T^R-COM-MU-NJ-CA'TIpN,  n.  Mutual  or  re- 
ciprocal communication  or  intercourse ;  inter- 
communion. ColeHdge. 

iN-TjpR-COM-MUN'ION  (in-ter-kom-mun'yun),  n. 
[inter  and  comm,union.]  Mutual  communion; 
reciprocal  intercourse.  Law. 

iN-TpR-COM-MU'NI-TY,  n.  [inter  and  commu- 
nity.] 

1.  A  mutual  communication  or  community ; 
reciprocal  communication.  "  Intercommunity 
of  various  sentiments."  Lowth. 

2.  A  mutual  freedom  or  exercise  of  religion. 

Admitting  each  other's  pretensions,  there  must  needs  be 
amongst  them  perfect  harmony  and  intercommunitj/. 

Warburton. 

IN-T^R-COS'TAL,  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
costa,  a  rib ;  Fr.  inte)'costal.]  {Anat.)  Placed 
between  the  ribs.  "  Intercostal  muscles."  Boyle. 

IN-T^R-COS'TAL,  n.  [Sp.  %  Fr.  intercostal.] 
(Afiat.)  A  part  that  is  situated  between  the 
ribs,  Dunglison. 

IN'TER-COURSE  (tn'ter-kSrs),  n.  [L.  intercursus  ; 
interaurro,  to  run  between ;  inter,  between,  and 


curro,  to  run ;  Fr.  entrecours.]  Exchange  of 
sentiment,  opinion,  or  commodities  ;  commerce ; 
nuitual  exchange ;  communication  ;  connec- 
tion ;  communion. 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.  Pope. 

This  sweet  ititercourae 
Of  looks  and  smiles.  Dn/den. 

Syn.  —  Intercourse  and  commerce  subsist  between 
persons  only  ;  communication  and  connection,  between 
persons  and  things.  Commerce  is  a  species  of  general 
but  close  intercourse  ;  a  connection,  a  permanent  inter- 
course. A  friendly  or  commercial  intercourse;  com- 
merce between  individuals  or  countries  ;  free  commu- 
nication between  persons  or  things  j  close  conneciion  of 
friends. 

iN-T5;R-CR6SS',t?.o.  To  cross  mutually  ;  to  cross 
one  another.  Shaftesbury. 

t  IN-T^R-CUR',  V.  n.  [L.  intercurro.]  To  inter- 
vene ;  to  happen  ;  to  occur.  Shelton. 

IN-T^R-CUR'R^NCE,  n.  Act  of  coming  between  ; 
intervention ;  occurrence.  Holland. 

iN-T^R-CUR'R^NT,  a.  [L.  intercurrens ;  It.  in- 
tercorrente ;  Sp.  intei'currente ;  Fr.  intercur- 
rent.] Running,  coming,  or  happening  be- 
tween ;  intervening.  Barrow. 

lN-T:5;R-Cy-TA'NJ5:-otJS,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  intercuta- 
neo.]     Within  the  skin.  Evelyn. 

IN-TipR-DASH',  V.  a.  To  dash  or  insert  at  inter- 
vals ;  to  intersperse. 

A  prologue  interdashed  ■with  many  a  stroke.    Cowper. 

t  IN-TjpR-DEAL',  n.  [intci'  and  deal.]  Traffic  ; 
intercourse;  exchange.  Spenser. 

iN-T?R-DEN'TIL,  n.  [inter  and  dentil^  The 
space  between  two  dentils.  Francis. 

iN-T5R-D5-PEND'?NCE,  n.  [inter  and  depend- 
ence.]    Mutual  dependence.  Coleridge. 

IN-T?R-D?-PEND'jpNT,  a.  Mutually  dependent ; 
reciprocally  dependent.  London  Exam^iner. 

IN-T^R-DICT',  V.  a.  [L.  interdico,  interdictus ; 
inter,  between,  and  dico,  to  speak ;  It. interdire ; 
Sp.  entredecir ;  Fr.  interdire.]  [i.  interdicted  ; 

pp.  INTERDICTING,  INTERDICTED.] 

1.  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  inhibit ;  to  re- 
strain from.  "This  interdicted  grounA.^'  TicJcell. 

2.  (Eccl.)  To  forbid  to  have  communion  with 
the  church. 

An  archbishop  may  .  . .  interdict  his  suffragans.       Ayliffe. 

IN'T^R-DICT  (116),  n.     [L.  interdictum.] 

1.  A  prohibition ;  -  prohibitory  decree  ;  an 
interdiction. 

Those  are  not  fruits  forbidden ;  no  interdict 

Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure.       Milton. 

2.  {Eccl.')  A  papal  prohibition  of  the  sacra- 
ment or  other  religious  rites,  Wotton. 

IN-T^R-DIC'TION,  n.  [L.  intm-dictio  ;  It.  inter- 
dizione ;  Sp.  hiterdiccion ;  Fr.  interdiction,] 
The  act  of  interdicting  ;  interdict ;  prohibition  ; 
forbidding  decree ;  curse.  Milton. 

IN-TJ^R-DiC'TIVE,  a.  Having  power  to  prohibit. 
"That  interdictive  sentence."  Milton. 

tN-TJpR-DtC'TO-RY,  a,  [L.  interdictorius.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  containing,  interdiction.^z'jWMJor^A. 

IN-TgR-DIF-FU^E',  v.  a.  To  diffuse  or  spread 
among.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

IN-TJF.R-dI(^'}-TAL,  a.  [inter  and  digital.]  Be- 
ing between  the  fingers.  Phil.  Mag. 

IN-T^R-DI^'I-TATE,  v.  a.  To  insert  between 
the  fingers  ;  to  interweave.  Roget. 

iN-T]e;R-DI^_-I-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  indigi- 
tating,  or  inserting  between.  Roget. 

IN'T^R-DUCE,  n.     {Carp.)  An  inter-tie.    Smart. 

iN-Tf.R-E-ClU^N6C'TIAL,  a.  Coming  between 
the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes.       Wright. 

tIN'T]ER-ess,ra.  [See  Interest,  V.  o.]  Interest; 
concern ;  right.  Spenser. 

t  IN'T^R-ESS,  V.  a.  To  concern ;  to  aff"ect ;  to 
interest.  Hoolcer. 

!jV'T]pR-EST,  v.  a.  [L._  interest;  inter,  between, 
and  esse,  to  be  ;  It.  interessare  ;  Sp-  interesar  ; 
Fr.  interesser.]  [i.  interested  ;  pp.  inter- 
esting, interested.]  To  excite  interest  or 
concern  in ;  to  concern  ;  to  affect ;  to  engage. 


Scipio,  restoring  the  Spanish  bride,  trained  n  great  natio; 
to  interest  themselves  for  Rome  against  i'lirthiige.       Drjidta 


nation 
\i  against  furthiige.       Drjiden. 
To  interest  one^s  self,  tu  take  an  uiti'i-est  j   to  bo  en- 
gaged. 

LV'TgR-EST,  V.  n.  To  affect ;  to  move  ;  to  touch 
with  passion  ;  to  gain  the  affections.     Johnson. 

In'T^R-^ST,  n.  [It.  interesse ;  Sp.  interes ;  Fr. 
intent.  —  See  Interest,  v.  a.] 

1.  Concern ;  advantage ;  good  ;  benefit. 

0.  give  us  a  serious  comprehension  of  that  one  great  in- 
terest of  others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  Hammond. 

2.  Influence  over  others ;  authority. 

They  who  had  hitherto  preserved  them  had  now  lost  their 
interest.  Clarendon. 

3.  Share  ;  part ;  participation  ;  concern. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  we  have  interest.  Johnson. 

4.  Regard  to  private  profit  or  advantage, 

Wlien  Interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train.         Pope. 

5.  Any  surplus  of  advantage  or  benefit. 

You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest.  Shak. 

6.  A  premium  or  sum  of  money  given  for  the 
use  or  loan  of  another  sum  of  money. 

^S'  The  money  on  which  Interest  is  to  be  paid  is 
called  the  -principal;  the  principal  and  interest  taken 
together  are  called  the  amount ;  and  the  ratio  of  the 
principal  to  the  interest  per  annum,  when  no  other 
time  is  specified,  is  called  the  rate  or  rate  per  cent. 
Interest  is  either  simple  or  compound.  Simple  interest 
is  the  interest  upon  the  principal  during  the  time  of 
the  loan  ;  compound  interest  is  the  interest  not  only 
upon  the  principal,  but  upon  the  interest  also,  after  it 
becomes  due.  The  rate  ofinterest  is  in  most  civilized 
countries  fixed  by  law  ;  and  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  the  legal  one  is  called  usury.     Davies. 

IN'T^iR-EST-^D,  a.  Having  an  interest;  con- 
cerned in  the  consequences  ;  not  uninterested; 
not  disinterested ;  regardful  of  profit.   Addison. 

HI  successes  did  not  discourage  that  ambitious  and  j'nter- 
eeted  people.  Artnithnot. 

IN'T^R-EST-ING,  a.  Exciting  interest  or  atten- 
tion; affecting.    ^*  Interesting  story."    Johnson. 

IN'T^R-EST-{NG-LY,  ad.  In  an  interesting  man- 
ner. Coleridge. 

IN'T^R-EST-ING-NESS,  ■«,  The  quality  of  being 
interesting.  A.  Smith. 

IN-T^R-FA'CJAL  (in-ter-fa'sh?il),  a.  [inter  and 
facial.]  {Geom.)  Noting  an  angle  included  be- 
tween two  plane  faces,  as  the  angle  included 
between  two  faces  of  a  prism.  Davies, 

IN-TJpR-FERE',  V.  n.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
ferio,  to  strike ;  Fr.  entreferir.]  [i.  inter- 
fered; pp.  interpering,  interfered,] 

1.  To  interpose;  to  intermeddle  ;  to  meddle. 

So  cautious  were  our  ancestors  in  conversation,  as  never 
to  interfere  with  party  disputes  in  the  state.  Smft. 

2.  To  clash;  to  conflict;  to  be  opposed  to 
each  other. 

Their  commands  may  interfei'C.  Smalndge. 

3.  To  Strike  the  hoof  or  shoe  of  one  leg 
against  the  fetlock  of  the  other,  as  a  horse. 

4.  {Physics.)  To  exert  the  reciprocal  action 
denoted  by  the  term  interference  Young. 

Syn.  —  To  in£e7-/ere  is  sometimes  used  in  a  good, 
but  more  commonly  in  a  bad  sense  ;  intermeddle,  al- 
ways in  a  bad  sense.  A  person  may  interfere  for  the 
good  of  others,  or  for  selfish  purposes  ;  but  he  inter- 
meddles in  a  matter  in  which  he  has  no  concern. 

IN-T^IR-FER'ENCE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  interfer- 
ing; an  intermeddling;  interposition;  inter- 
vention. Burke. 

2.  A  clashing ;  opposition ;  collision, 

3.  {Hydrodynamics.)  The  mutual  action  of 
two  systems  of  liquid  waves  derived  from  dif- 
ferent centres,  by  which,  at  certain  points 
where  their  elevations  and  depressions  respecT 
tively  coincide,  they  redouble  each  other's  ef- 
fects ;  and  by  which,  at  certain  other  points 
where  the  elevations  of  one  system  coincide 
with  the  depressions  of  the  other,  they  efface 
each  other. 

4.  {Optics.)  The  mutual  action  by  which  two 
pencils  of  light  derived  from  the  same  source, 
after  being  so  refracted,  reflected,  or  inflected 
as  to  intersect  each  other  at  a  small  angle,  re- 
double each  other's  brightness  at  certain  points, 
and  diminish  or  entirely  extinguish  it  at  others, 
producing  alternations  of  light  and  darkness, 
variously  colored  fringes,  rings,  &c.         Young. 

/Kg=  These  effects  are  caused,  according  to  the  un- 
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dulatory  theory  of  light,  by  an  interference  of  lumi- 
nous waves  analogous  to  that  of  liquid  waves,  the  lu- 
minous effects  being  redoubled  where  the  waves  meet 
in  tlie  same  phase,  and  destroyed  where  they  meet  in 
opposite  phases, — and  colors  being  produced  where 
waves  of  different  lengths  overlap  one  anotlier. 

5.  {Heat.)  The  mutxial  action  of  two  inter- 
secting pencils  of  radiant  heat,  by  which,  like 
two  interfering  pencils  of  light,  they  increase 
each  other's  effects  at  certain  points  and  dimin- 
ish or  destroy  them  at  others. 

fl®=-The  waves  of  heat,  according  to  the  theory  of 
undulation,  are  longer  and  their  vibrations  slower 
than  those  of  light. 

6.  {Acoitstics.)  The  mutual  action  of  two 
series  of  waves  of  sound,  by  which,  according 
as  they  coincide  or  differ  as  to  their  points  of 
condensation  and  rarefaction,  they  increase  or 
diminish  each  other's  loudness,  producing  what 
in  music  is  called  a  beat,  or  entirely  destroy 
each  other,  producing  silence. 

IN-T^R-FER'^R,  n.     One  who  interferes.  Reeder. 

IN-T^R-FER'ING,  a.  {Physics.)  Noting  two  pen- 
cils of  light  or  of  radiant  heat,  or  two  series  of 
liquid  or  aerial  waves,  which  at  certain  points 
augment,  at  others  diminish,  and  at  others  de- 
stroy, each  other.  —  See  Interference. loziw^r. 

iN-T5;R-FER'lNG,n.  A  clashing ;  contradiction; 
interference.  "  No  competition  or  interfering 
of  interests."  Bp.  Butler. 

rN-T;pR-FER'lNG-LY,  ad.     By  interference. 

JN-TER'FLU-ENT,  a,  [L.  interfluOy  interjluens.'] 
Flovnng  between.  Boyle, 

iN-TER'FLU-OtJS,  u.     Interfluent.  Smart. 

IN-TeR-FO-LI-A'CEOUS  (-fo-le-a'shus),  a.  [L. 
inter,  between,  and  foliutn,  a  leaf;  It.  interjo- 
aliaceo.l     Placed  alternately  between  leaves. 

P.Cyc. 

IN-T^R-FO'LJ-ATE,  V.  a.   To  interleave,  Evelyn. 

iN-T]g:R-PUL'(?5NT,  a.  [L.  interfulgeo,  interful- 
gens,  to  glitter  between ;  inter,  between,  and 
fulgeo^  to  glitter.]     Shining  between.      Bailey. 

Tn-T^R-FU^ED'  (in-ter-fuzd'),  w.    [L.  interfusus.'] 

Poured  or  spread  between. 

The  ambient  air  wide  interfused.  Milton. 

iN-T5R-FU'§_ION  (-zhun),  n.  [L.  interfusio.']  The 

act  of  pouring  or  spreading  between.  Coleridge. 

IN-T^R-GAN-GLI-ON'IC  (-gaug-gli-on'ik),  a.  [L. 
iiiter,  between,  and  Gr.  yiiyyhovy  ganglion.] 
Belonging  to  the  nervous  chords  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  ganglions,  which  they  connect  to- 
gether. Dunglison. 

In'T^^R-IM,  n.  [L.  interim.']  1.  The  mean  time  ; 
intervening  time.  Shak. 

2.  {Hist.)  The  name  given  to  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
reduce  to  harmony  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
the  Protestants  and  Romanists. 

The  etiQctmenta  of  the  interim  were  intended  only  to  re- 
main in  force  till  some  definitive  settlement  could  be  made. 

£ranc/e. 

IN-T^R-IM-IS'TIC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  existing 
for,  the  interim.  Qu.  Rev. 

|N-TE'RI-OR,  a.  [L.  interior  ;  It.  i?iteriore  ;  Sp. 
interior ;  Fr.  i?iterieiir.'] 

1.  Internal;  inner;  inherent;  intrinsic;  in- 
ward ;  not  outward  ;  —  opposed  to  exterior. 
"The  interior  parts  of  the  earth."  Buriict. 

2.  Remote  from  the  boundary ;  not  near  the 
confine  ;  as,  "  An  interior  town." 

3.  {Geom.)  Noting  angles  of  a  polygon 
formed  by  two  adjacent  sides,  and  lying  within 
the  polygon  ;  internal ;  not  exterior.      Dames. 

Syn.  — See  Internal. 

IN-TE'RI-QR,  rt.  1.  That  which  is  within ;  the 
inner  part;  inside: — the  inland  part  of  a 
country. 

2.  {Politics.)  The  home  department ;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  foreign  relations. 
"Minister  of  the  interior."  Ed.  Rev. 

JN-TE-RI-OR'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  interior.  Clissold. 

(N-TE'RI-OR-LY,  ad.     Internally  ;  inwardly. 
IN-T^R-JA'CjpNCE,    )  n.     [L.  interjaceo,  interja- 
iN-T^R-JA'C^N"-CY,  >  cens,  to  lie  between.]   The 
act,  or  the  state,  "of  lying  between.  Hale. 
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IN-TfR-JA'CENT,  a.  [L.  iiiterjacens.]  Inter- 
vening ;  lying  between  ;  intermediate.  Raleigh. 

IN-TPR-JAN'OLE,  v.  n.  To  make  a  discordant 
sound,  one  with  another.  Daniel. 

IN-Tf.E-JECT',  V.  a.  [L.  interjicio,  interjectus ; 
inter,  between,  and  jacio,  to  throw.]  \i.  inter- 
jected ;  pp.  INTEKJEOTING,  INTEBJEOTED.]    To 

put  between ;  to  throw  in  between ;  to  insert. 

This  phrase  was  interjected  when  the  hearer  was  not  quite 
so  well  pleased  as  the  speaker.  Johnson. 

IN-T^E-JECT',  V.  n.     To  come  between.      Buck. 

IN-TeR-JEC'TION,  n.  [L.  interjectio  ;  It.  inter- 
jezione ;  Sp.  viterjeccion ;  Fr.  interjection.'] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  between  ;  interven- 
tion. "  The  loud  noise  which  waketh  the  in- 
terjection of  laughing."  Bacon. 

2.  {Gram.)  An  exclamation,  or  a  word  thrown 
in  by  the  force  of  some  passion  or  emotion, 
without  regard  to  syntax ;  as,  "  0 !  Alas !  " 

IN-T^E-JEC'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  an 
interjection  ;  thrown  in.  Ed.  Rev. 

IN-TfR-JEC'TION-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like, 
an  interjection ;  ihterjectioual.  Palmer. 

IN-t:5R-j6In',  v.  a.    [inter  and  join.']    \i.  intek- 

JOINED  ;  pp.  INTERJOINING,  INTEIWOINED.]    To 

join  mutually ;  to  intermarry.  Shak. 

IN'T^lR-JblST,  n.  [inter  and  joist.']  {Carp.)  The 
space  between  joists.  Francis. 

IN-T^R-JUNC'TION,  n.  [inter  and  junction.]  A 
mutual  joining.  Smart. 

IN-TgR-KNIT',  V.  a.  &  re.  [inter  and  knit.]  To 
knit  or  connect  together.  Southey. 

tlN-TJ^lR-KNOWL'^D^E  fin-ter-nol'ej),  n.  [inter 
and  knowledge.]     Mutual  knowledge.      Bacon. 

IN-T^R-LACE',  V.  a.     [Sp.  entrclazar  ;  Fr.  entre- 

teccr.]        p.    INTERLACED  ;    pp.    INTERLACING, 

INTERLACED.]     To  put  One  thing  within  anoth- 
er ;  to  insert ;  to  intermix. 

Some  arc  to  be  inierlaced  between  the  divine  readings  of 
the  law  and  prophets.  Hooker. 

IN-TeR-LACE'Mf,NT,  n.  The  act  of  interlacing ; 
insertion  within.  Med.  Jour. 

IN-T^;R-LAM'I-NAT-?D,  a.  [L.  inter,  between, 
and  lamina,  a  plate.]  I3etween  lamins.  Clarke. 

IN'TfR-LAPSE,  re.  [L.  interldbor,  interlapsus,  to 
fall  or  slide  between.]  Lapse  of  time  between 
two  events."  A  short  hiterlapse  of  time."  Harvey. 

IN-TjpR-LARD',  V.  a.  [Fr.  entrelarder ;  entre,  be- 
tween, and  larder,  to  lard.]     [^.  interlarded  ; 

pip.  INTERLARDING,  INTERLARDED.] 

1.  To  lay  lard  between  ;  to  diversify  by  mix- 
ture, as  lean  meat  by  a  mixture  of  fat. 

2.  To  insert  between  ;  to  interpose.      Carew. 

The  laws  of  Normandy  were  the  defloration  of  the  Eng- 
lish laws,  and  a  transcript  of  them,  though  mingled  and  m- 
terlarded  with  many  particular  laws  of  their  own.  Hale. 

1n-T^R-LAY',  v.  a.  [inter  and  lay.]  [i.  inter- 
laid ;  pp.  INTERLAYING,  INTERLAIDr]      To  lay 

between  or  among.  Daniel. 

IN'TJR-LEAF,  n. ;  pi.  In'ter-leate?.  [inter  and 

leaj'.]  A  leaf  inserted  among  other  leaves.  Smart, 

IN-TipR-LEAVE',  «i.  a.  [inter  s.ni  leave.]  [i.  inter- 
leaved ;    Jip.   INTERLEAVING,    INTERLEAVED.] 

To  insert,  as  a  blank  leaf,  or  blank  leaves,  be- 
tween other  leaves  ;  to  interfoliate. 

An  interleaved  copy  of  Bailey's  Dictionary,  in  folio,  he 
[Johnson]  made  the  repository  of  the  several  articles. 

Sir  J.  Hawhins. 

IN-TipR-Ll'B^L,  V.  re.  [inter  and  libel.]  To  libel 
reciprocally.  Bacon. 

IN-T^R-LINE',  t).  a.  [It.  interlineare ;  Sp.  enire- 
linear ;  Fr.  entreligner.]     [i.  interlined  ;  pp. 

INTERLINING,  INTERLINED.] 

1.  To  write  in  alternate  lines. 

Int^ining  Latin  and  English  one  with  another.       Locke. 

2.  To  place,  draw,  or  write  between  the  lines 
of  what  is  already  written  or  printed.         Stmft. 

IN-T5R-LIN'5-AL,  a.  [inter  amd  lineal;  Sp.  inter- 
lineal.]  Between  lines;  interlineary ;  interlin- 
ear ;  interlined.  Sydney  Smith. 

IN-T(;R-LIN':5;-AR,  a.  [L.  interlinearis  ;  inter, 
between,  and  linea,  a  line ;  It.  interlineare ;  Fr. 
interlineaire.]  Inserted  between  lines  ;  having 
insertions  between  lines  ;  interlineal ;  interlin- 
eary. Bp.  Hall. 
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iN-TpR-LIN'^-AE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  interlinear 
manner ;  by  interlineation.  Bp.  Hall, 

iN-T(;R-LIN'?-A-RY,  a.    Inserted  between  lines  ; 

interlined ;  interlinear.  Milton. 

tN-TpR-LlN'^-A-RY,  re.  A  book  interlined.  MiUon. 

IN-TeR-LIN-e-A'TIQN,  re.  [Sp.  interlineacion  ; 
Fr.  interlineation.] 

1.  The  act  of  interlining. 

2.  Any  thing  inserted  between  lines.    "  Fre- 
quent blots  and  interlineations."  Swift, 

IN-T^R-LIN'ING,  re.  The  act  of  writing  between 
lines ;  interlineation.  Dryden, 

IN-TjpR-LINK',  0.  a.  [inter  and  link:]  [i.  inter- 
linked ;  pp.  interlinking,  interlinked.] 
To  connect  by  uniting  links  ;  to  interchain  ;  to 
join  one  in  another  ;  to  interlock. 

These  are  two  chains  which  are  inierlinkcd.       Drjjden. 

IN'T^R-LINK,  re.  An  intermediate  link  or  con- 
nection. Coleridge. 

IN-TfR-LOB'U-LAR,  a.    Between  lobes.   Wright. 

IN-T^R-LO-CA'TION,  re.  [Fr.  interlocution.]  An 
interplacing ;  an  interposition. 

Your  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  occasioned  by  an  interlocaiion 
of  the  moon  betwixt  the  earth  and  the  sun.         ..    .  ■    - 


IN-TJER-LOCK'',  V.  a.  [inter  and  lock,]  To  com- 
municate with,  or  flow  into,  one  another ;  to 
lock,  or  close  fast,  one  with  another.    Maunder, 

IN-TJ^R-LO-CU'TION,  re.  [L.  interlccutio ;  inter, 
between,  and  locitfio,  a  speaking ;  loquor,  to 
speak ;  It.  interlocuzione ;  Sp.  mterlocudon  ; 
Fr.  interlocution.] 

1.  Interchange  of  speech ;  verbal  intercourse  ; 
dialogue;  colloquy;  conference. 

It  [rehearsal  of  the  psalms]  is  done  by  interlocution,  and 
with  a  mutual  return  of  sentences  from  side  to  side.  Hooker. 

2.  (Law.)  An  intermediate  act  or  degree  be- 
fore final  decision.  Ayliffe, 

lN-Tf,R-LOC'U-TOR,  or  iN-TpR-LO-CU'TOR  [in- 
ter-lok'u-tur,'S.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R'.  C.  Wr.  Wb,; 
in-ter-lok'u-tur  or  in-ter-lo-ku'tur,  IF. ;  in-ter-lo- 
ku'tur,  Nares],  re. 

1.  One  who  speaks  in  a  dialogue  ;  a  dialogist. 

The  interlocutors  in  this  dialogue  are  Socrates  and  one 
Minos,  an  Athenian,  his  acquaintance.  BentUy. 

2.  {Scottish  Law.)  An  interlocutory  sentence 
or  judgment.  Ayliffe. 

je®^  *'  So  great  is  the  tendency  of  our  language  to 
the  enclitical  accent,  that  this  word,  though  perfectly 
Latin,  and  having  the  penultimate  u  long,  has  not 
been  able  to  preserve  the  accent  on  that  syllable.  Mr. 
Nares  is  the  only  ortlioepist  who  places  the  accent  on 
u  ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  Entick  accent 
tlie  antepenultimate  syllable.  I  prefer  Mr.  Nares's  ac- 
centuation  See  Prolocutor."    Walker. 

IN-TJPR-LOC'U-TO-RY  [in-ter-16k'u-tur-e,  S.  W. 
P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  "Wr. ;  in-ter-lo-ku'tur-?,  E.], 
a.     [It.  §  Sp.  interlocutorio ;  Fr.  interlocutoire.] 

1.  Consisting  of  dialogue. 

There  are  several  interlocutory  discourses  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  though  the  persons  speaking  arc  not  alternately 
mentioned  or  referred  to.  Fiddes, 

2.  {LaiD.)  Intermediate ;  done,  or  deter- 
mined, between  the  commencement  and  termi- 
nation of  an  action. 

The  chancellor's  decree  is  either  interlocutory  or  final. 

Elachitone, 

IN-T^R-LOFE',  V,  n.  [inter  and  Dut.  loopen,  to 
leap.]  [i.  interloped  ;  pp.  interlopi.ng,  in- 
terloped.] To  run  or  leap  into  a  business  in 
which  one  has  no  concern ;  to  intermeddle ;  to 
run  between  parties  and  intercept  advantage ; 
to  forestall.     *^  Interloping  trade."  Toiler. 

IN-T5R-L0P'?R,  re.  One  who  interlopes ;  one 
who  runs  into  business  in  which  he  has  no  con- 
cern or  right ;  an  intruder;  intermeddler.Mt7^o». 

tlN-TJR-LU'CATE,  J),  a.  [L.  interluco,  interlu- 
catus.]  To  let  in  light  by  cutting  away  branches 
or  boughs.  Cockeram, 

tN-T^R-LU-CA'TIQN,  re.  [L.  interlucatio.]  The 
act  of  letting  in  light  by  cutting  away  branches 
or  boughs.  Evelyn. 

IN-T^R-LU'C^NT,  a,  [L.  interluceo,  interlucens.] 
Shining  between,     [r.]  Bailey, 

IN'T^R-LUDE,  «.     [Jj.  interludo;  infer,  between, 
and  Indus,  a  play,  game,  diversion.] 
1.  Something  played  in  the  intervals  of  a  play, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 


I ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short ;   A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure ;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    H^IR,  HER  ; 
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drama,  or  festive  entertainment ;  a  short  dra- 
matic piece,  generally  accompanied  with  music, 
and  properly  represented  or  performed  between 
the  acts  of  longer  performances,  "  Masques, 
and  revels,  and  interludes."  Bacon. 

2.    (Mus.)    A   short   piece    of    organ  music 
played  between  two  stanzas  of  a  hymn.  Moore. 

iN'T^R-LUD-jpD,  a.  Inserted  or  performed  as 
an  interlude  ;  containing  interludes.       JJwight. 

IN'T^R-LUD-fR,  n.  A  performer  in  an  interlude. 
"  All  our  children  made  interluders."  B.  Jonson. 

IN-T5R-LU'^;N-CY,  ».  [L.  interluo,  interluens  ; 
inter,  between,  and  hio,  to  flow.]  A  flowing  be- 
tween ;  water  interposed,     [r.]  Hale. 


.  inter,  between,  and 


IN-T^R-LU'NAR,        >  „.      [L. 
IN-T?R-LU'NA-RY,  J  luna,  the  moon  ;    It.  inter 
lu7iare.]   Belonging  to  the  time  when  the  moon, 
being  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  is  invisible. 
Silent  as  the  moon,  ... 
Hid  in  lier  vacant  itdsrlunar  cave.  Milton. 

IN-T^R-MAR'RJA^E  (in-ter-mir'rij),  ».  \inter  and 
marriage.']  Reciprocal  marriage  ;  marriage  be- 
tween two  families  where  each  takes  one  and 
gives  another. 

Intej-marriofje  of  relatione,  which  is  so  fruitful  a  source  of 
disease  and  idiotcy.  ^'^-  ■'t'^^- 

l^f-T5R-MAR'RY,  V.  n.     \i.  intermarried  ;  pp. 

INTERMARRYING,  INTERMARRIED.]       To  marry, 

or  be  married,  reciprocally,  as  one  family,  one 
tribe,  or  one  nation  with  another. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  from  tlie  building 
of  Eome,  it  was  declared  ItiwfUl  for  nobles  and  plebeians  i;o 
intermarry.  Swift. 

IN-T5R-MAX'tL-LA-EY,  re.  [inter  and  maxillary.'] 
Situated  betweenthe  "jaw-bones.  Roget. 

tlN'TpR-MEAN,  ».  \inter  3.ni  mean.']  Something 
done  in  the  meantime ;  an  intermediate  act ;  an 
interact.  B.  Jonson.    Nares. 

+  IN-TpR-M5-A'TipN,  n.     [Ij.  intermeo,  to  pass, 

or  flow  between.]     A  flowing  between.    Bailey. 

IN-TER-MED'DLE,  f.  ».    [inter  a-ai  meddle.']     [i. 

INTERMEDDLED  ;  pp.  INTERMEDDLING,  INTER- 
MEDDLED.] To  meddle  or  interpose  oJBciously 
or  improperly  ;  to  interfere  ;  to  intrude. 

Tlie  practice  of  Spain  hath  been,  by  war  and  by  conditions 
of  treaty,  to  intermeadls  with  foreign  states,  and  declare  them- 
selves protectors-general  of  Catholics.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  ^ee  Interfere. 

IN-TER-MED'DLE,  t).  re.  To  intermix;  to  mingle. 
"  To  intermeddle  retiredness  with  society."  Hall. 

IN-TpR-MED'DLipR,  ».  One  who  intermeddles  ; 
an  intruder.   "  Officious  intermeddlers."    Stoift. 

IN-TpR-MED'DLING,  n.  Officious  interference. 
"  Iniquitous  intermeddling."  Burke. 

IN'TgR-MEDE,  m.  [Fr.  intermide^  A  sort  of 
interlude  in  a  drama ;  a  short  musical  piece, 
generally  of  a  burlesque  character ;  intermezzo. 

Brande. 

II  IN-Tj;R-ME'DI-A-Cy,  n.  [inter  and  mediacg.] 
Interposition;  intervention,     [r.]        Derham. 

II  IN-TgR-ME'DI-AL  [in-ter-me'de-sil,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. 
R.  Wr. ;  in-ter-me'dyjl,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  In-ter-me'- 
de-sil  or  in-ter-me'je-iil,  W.],  a.  [L.  interme- 
dins ;  inter,  between,  and  medium,  the  middle.] 
Intervening  ;  lying  between ;  intermediate. 

t  IN-TJgR-ME'DI-AN,  u,.     Intermediate.      Blount. 

II  IN-TSR-ME'Dl-A-RY,  re.  Intervening ;  interme- 
diate ;  intermedial.  Ld.  Campbell. 

II  iN-TfR-ME'DI-A-RY,  n.  That  which  is  inter- 
mediate, as  a  connecting  particle. 

Since  these  words  [Infinitives,  as  in  the  example  "  A  de- 
sire to  excel,"]  are  preceded  by  the  particle  "  to,"  this  modifi- 
cation might  perhaps  be  placed  among  those  united  to  the 
principal  word  by  an  intermediary.  But  there  is  good  reason 
to  douDt  whether  the  word  "to"  is  really  in  this  case  a  mere 
intermediary.  Mulligan. 

II  IN-TfR-ME'DI-ATE,  re.  [L.  intermedins  ;  It, 
infermediato ;  S5p.  intermedio ;  Fr,  intermedial.] 

1,  Lying  between  ;  between  extremes ;  inter- 
vening ;  interposed  ;  interjacent. 

Those  general  natures  which  stand  between  the  nearest 
and  most  remote  are  called  intei-mediate.  Watts. 

2.  {Arith.  &  Algebra.)  Noting  the  terms  of  a 
progression  between  the  first  and  the  last ;  the 
means. 

Intermediate  state,  (Theol.)  the  state  of  the  soul  be- 
tween death  and  the  resuriection  of  tlie  body.     Hook. 


II  IN-T^R-ME'DI-ATE,  v.  n.  To  intervene  ;  to  in- 
terpose.    " /nto'mc&'re<m(7  authority,"    Milton. 

II  IN-TpR-ME'DI-ATE-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  inter- 
mediation or  intervention.  Johnson. 

IN-TipR-ME-DJ-A'TION,  n.  Act  of  intermediat- 
ing ;  intervention  ;  interposition.  Burke. 

iN-TjpR-ME'DI-UM,  n.     [L.] 

1.  Intermediate  space.  Coleridge. 

2.  An  intermediate  agent ;  instrument. /Joy ei. 

+  IN-T5R-MELL',  4!.  n.  [Fr.  entremeler.]  To  in- 
termeddle ;  to  meddle  ;  to  interfere. 

To  bite,  to  gnaw,  and  boldly  intermell 

■With  sacred  things,  Marston. 

t  IN-TJgR-MELL',  v.  a.     To  mix  ;  to  mingle. 

The  life  of  this  wretched  world  is  always  intcrmelled  with 
much  bitterness.  Up.  Fisher. 

|N-TER'MpNT,)i.  [Fi.enterrement.  —  See  Inter.] 
The  act  of  interrmg  a  dead  body  ;  burial ;  sepul- 
ture ;  inhumation.  IVarion. 
Syn.  — See  Burial. 

iN-TjpR-MBN'TION,  V.  a.  [inter  and  mention.]  To 
mention  among  other  things,     [r.]    Grimsto7ie. 

t  IN-TjpR-MESS',  n.  A  service  or  something  in- 
tervening. Evelyn. 

iJ\r-TER-MEZ'Zd  {-m&d'zo),n.  [It.]  (M«s,)  An 
interlude  ;  an  intermede.  Smart. 

tlN-T^R-MI'CATE,  V.  n.  To  shine  between  or 
among.  Blount. 

IN-TJgR-MI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  intermico,  intermi- 
catus,  to  glitter  among ;  inter,  between,  and  7nico, 
to  glitter/l  A  shining  between  or  among.  Smart. 

IN-TJ5R-M!-GEA'TION,  n.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
migro,  migratus,  to  remove.]  Reciprocal  mi- 
gration ;  act  of  removing  from  one  dwelling  to 
another,  as  of  two  parties,  each  of  whom  takes 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  other.  Hale. 

IN-TER'MI-NA-BLE,  a.     [L.  interminabilis ;  in, 

?riv.,  and  termino,  to  end ;  termimis,  the  end ; 
t.  interminabile ;  Sp.  Sr  Fr.  interminable.]  Hav- 
ing no  limits ;  unbounded ;  boundless ;  unlimit- 
ed ;  immense.    "  The  internmiable  sky." 

Thomson. 
IN-TER'MI-NA-BLE,  n.    He  whom  no  limit  con- 
fines ;  —  applied  to  the  Deity. 

As  if  they  would  confine  the  Interminable.        Milton. 

IN-TER'MI-NA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
interminable,  or  not  to  be  limited. 

IN-TEIl'MI-NA-BLY,  ad.    Without  end.    ffright. 

IN-TER'MI-NATE,  a.  [L,  intermiiiatus.]  Un- 
bounded; unlimited.  Chapman. 

t  JN-TER'MI-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  intermino,  intermi- 
natus.]     To  threaten  ;  to  menace.        Bp.  Hall. 

f  JN-TER-MJ-NA'TION,  re.  [L.  interminatio.] 
A  threatening  ;  menace  ;  threat.      Bp.  Taylor. 

t  IN-T^R-MINED',  v.  re.     Intermixed  with  mines. 

Drayton. 
IN-TfR-MIN'GLE  (-mlng'gl),  V.  a.  [inter  and  min- 
gle.]    [i.  INTERMINGLED  ;  pp.  INTERMINGLING, 

INTERMINGLED.]     To  mingle  one  with  another ; 
to  blend  ;  to  commingle  ;  to  mix  together. 

I'll  interminf/le  every  thing  he  does 

"With  Cassio's  suit.  Shak. 

IN-T^R-MIN'GLE,  V.  n.  To  be  mixed  or  incorpo- 
rated; to  mingle,  Shak. 

tiN'TEE-MI§E,  n.  Interference;  interposition; 
intervention.  Bacon. 

IN-TlfR-MiS'SION  (-mish'un),  re.  [L.  intermis- 
sio  ;  inter,  between,  and  mitto,  to  send  ;  It.  in- 
termissione  ;  Sp.  intermision  ;  Fr.  intermission.] 

1.  The  act  of  intermitting. 

2.  The  space  or  time  between  two  periods, 
performances,  events,  or  paroxysms ;  cessation 
for  a  time  ;  pause  ;  rest ;  intermediate  stop  ;  in- 
terruption. 

The  peasants  work  on,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  with- 
out intermission.  Locke. 
Rest  or  intermission  none  I  find,                   Milton. 
He  had  some  lucid  intermissions.                       Byron. 

3.  f  The  state  of  being  disused  ;  desuetude. 

Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  have  the  authority  of  ^years, 
and  out  of  their  intermission  do  win  to  themselves  a  kind  of 
grace-like  newness,  JS.  Jonson. 

Syn,  —  See  Cessation, 


IN-T^lR-MiS'SjVE,  re.  Coming  by  fits  ;  alternat- 
ing ;  not  continual. 

Make  pleasure  thy  recreation  or  intermissive  relaxation,  not 
thy  Diana,  life  and  profession,  Browne. 

IN-TJ^R-MIT',  V.  re,  [L.  intermitto ;  inter,  be- 
tween, and  mitto,  to  send  ;  It,  i-ntermettere ;  Sp. 
intermitir ;  Fr,  entreniettre.]    [i.  intermitted  ; 

pp.  INTERMITTING,    INTERMITTED.]       To    CauSC 

to  cease  for  a  time  ;   to  discontinue  a  while ;  to 
suspend ;  to  interrupt. 

"We  are  furnished  with  an  armor  from  lieaven:  but  if  we 
are  remiss,  or  are  persuaded  to  lay  by  our  arms,  and  intermit 
our  guard,  we  may  be  surprised.  liogerf. 

IN-T5R-MiT',  V.  n.  To  cease  or  leave  off  for  ;■ 
time  ;  to  be  interrupted ;  to  abate. 

The  exact  time  when  your  courts  intermit,        Johnson. 

IN-TeR-MIT'TeNT,  a.  Ceasing,  and  returning, 
at  intervals  ;  alternating ;  coming  by  fits. 

Short,  intermittent,  or  swift-recurreut  pains,  liarvcy. 

IN-TJER-MIT^TENT,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  that 
has  intermissions  ;  an  intermittent  fever ;  ague 
and  fever. 

The  symptoms  of  iniermittents  are  those  of  a  decided  and 
completely  marked  "  cold  stage,"  After  this  occurs  the  "hot 
stage,"  Dtmglison. 

IN-T^R-MIT'TING,^,a.  Coming  by  fits.  Maunder. 
Intermitting  .<rprings,  springs  that  alternately  flow 
and  cease  to  flow  during  considerable  intervals  of 
time,  little  influenced  apparently  by  drought  or  rains. 
Such  springs  originate  from  reservoirs  in  tho  interior 
of  hills  or  mountains,  the  channel  of  discharge  or  out- 
let of  which  has  such  a  form  as  to  act  as  a  siphon. 
The  spring  begins  to  flow  when  the  water  in  the  re- 
servoir is  liigli  enough  to  All  the  siphon-like  outlet, 
and  continues  to  flow  till  it  has  sunk  below  the  origin 
of  the  outlet.  The  discharge  then  ceases  till  the  water 
in  the  reservoir  has  again  attained  its  previous  height, 

IN-T^R-MIT'TING-LY,  ad.  In  an  intemutting 
manner ;  at  intervals ;  not  long  together. 

IN-TjpR-MIX'  (in-1er-miks'),  v.  a.  [L,  intermiaceo, 
intermixtus.]  [i.  intermixed  ;  pp.  intermix- 
ing, INTERMIXED,]  To  mingle  or  mix  together ; 
to  intermingle. 

Her  persuasions  she  intermixed  with  tears.       Hayward. 

IN-T^R-MIX',  V.  re.  To  be  intermingled,  or  mixed 
together  ;  to  mingle.  Johnson. 

IN-TfiR-MlX'eD-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
mixture ;  with  intermixture.  Locke. 

IN-T^R-MIXT'URE  (-mlkstVur).  "•      1-  A.  mass 

formed  by  mingling  bodies  ;  a  mixture.     Boyle. 

2.  Something  additional  mingled  in  a  mass  ; 

a  sprinkling  ;  an  interspersion ;  an  admixture. 

**  An  intermixture  of  levity  and  folly."     Bacon. 

IN-T¥R-MO-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
mobilis,  movable.]  The  freedom  or  facility  of 
motion  of  the  particles  of  fluids  among  them- 
selves. Brande. 

IN-TjpR-MO-DILL'ION  (-yun),  re.  [into-  and  mo- 
dillion.]  {Arch.)  The  space  between  two  mo- 
dillions,  which  is  equal  throughout  the  entab- 
lature. Brande. 

IN-Tf.R-MON'TANE,  re.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
montanus,  relating  to  a  mountain ;  jnons,  myi- 
tis, a  mountain.]    Between  mountains.  Wright. 

IN-T^R-MUN'DANE,  a.  [L.  hvter,  between,  and 
mundanus,  mundane ;  mundus,  the  world.]  Be- 
ing between  worlds  or  orbs. 

The  vast  distances  between  these  great  bodies  are  called 
infeiTjiimtZaric  spaces,  Locke. 

IN-TIER-MUN'DJ-AN,  a.  Intermundane,  Coleridge. 

IN-T^R-MU'RAL,  re.  [L.  intei'muralis  ;  inter,  be- 
tween, and  mums,  a  wall.]  Lying  between 
walls.  Ainsworth. 

IN-T(;R-MUS'Cn-LAR,  re.  [L.  inte^;  between,  and 
muscidus,  a  muscle ;  It.  intermuscolare ;  Fr.  in- 
termusculaire.]  Between  the  masAes.Dunglison. 

IN-T^R-MU-TA'TION,  re.     [inter  and  m^utation.] 

Mutual  change  ;  interchange.  Smart. 

tlN-T^R-MUT'U-AL,    re.       [inter    and    mutual.'] 

Mutual.     "  By  intermutual  vows."  Daniel. 

tlN-T^R-MUT'y-AL-LY,  ad.     Mutually.  Daniel. 
t  IN-TERN',  re.     Internal.  Howell. 

JN-TER'NAL,  a.     [L.  internus  ;  It.  §  Sp,  interno  ; 

Fr,  infernr.] 

1,  "Within  limits  or  bounds ;  inward ;  interior ; 

inner ;  not  external. 
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2.  Relating  to  the  mind  or  the  soul ;  spirit- 
ual ;  —  not  literal ;  as,  "  Internal  meaning." 

With  blindness  inteitial  struck.  Milton. 

3.  Not  depending  on  external  accidents  ;  in- 
trinsic ;  not  imaginary  ;  real.  Rogers, 

4.  Relating  to  one's  own  country  ;  domestic  ; 
not  foreign.    "  Internal  regulations."    Canning. 

5.  {Geom.)  Noting  angles  formed mthin  any 
rectilinear  figure  by  its  sides  ;  —  noting  angles 
formed  between  two  parallels  by  those  parallels 
respectively  and  an  intersecting  line.      Davies. 

Alternate  internal  ansrles^  two  angles  formed  between 
two  parallels  by  those  parallels  respectively  and  an 
intersecting  line,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  inter- 
secting line.  Hutton. 

Syn.  —  Internal  is  opposed  to  external ;  interior^  to 
exterior ;  intrijisic,  to  extrinsic  ;  inward,  to  outward ; 
inner,  to  outer;  spiritual,  to  corporeal,  material,  natu- 
ral, or  literal.  Internal  peace  or  satisfaction  ;  interior 
parts  ;  intrinsic  or  real  value  ;  inward  thoughts  ;  inner 
man,  or  inner  court  ;  spiritual  life  ;  spiritual  or  inter- 
nal sense  or  meaning. 

IN-T^R-NAL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
ternal or  within,     [e.]  Clissold. 

IN-TER'NAL-LY,  ad.  Inwardly;  beneath  the 
surface  ;  —  mentally  ;  intellectually.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-T(;R-NA"TI0N-AL  (in-ter-nash'ijn-i>l),  a.  [Fr.] 
Relating  to  the  intercourse  between  different 
nations  ;  common  to  two  or  more  nations  ;  as, 
"  International  conventions."  Ld.  Castlereagh, 
1818-     "  International  law."     Story. 

JdES^  "  We  ought  not  to  forget  that  we  owe  interna- 
tional to  Jeremy  Benthain,  a.  word  at  once  so  conven- 
ient, and  supplying  so  real  a  need,  that  it  was,  with 
manifest  advantage,  at  once  adopted  by  all."  Trencli. 

IN-T5R-NA"TigN-AL-IST,  n.  An  upholder  of 
international  law. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  publicists  of  England,  both 
as  conetitutioualists  and  internationalists,  in  so  far  as  inter- 
national law  was  tlien  understood,  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  comparison  M'ith  their  continental  rivals.         jy.  Brit.  liev, 

IN-T{;R-NE'C(-A-RY  (In-ter-ne'she-j-re'),  a.  Mu- 
tually destructive ;  exterminating.    Mackintosh. 

lN-Tf.E-NE(J'!-NAL,  a.  Mutually  destructive  ; 
interneciary.  Qu,  Rev. 

IN-Tf  R-NE'C[NE,  a.  [L.  internecinus  ;  interneco, 
to  kill.]  Mutually  destroying  or  destructive  ; 
mortal ;  deadly.  lludibras. 

*'  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation,"  marked  out  for  in- 
testine and  internecine  strife.  N.  Brit.  liev. 

IN-TPR-NE'CION  (In-ter-ne'shun),  n.  [L.  inter- 
necio.']  Mutual  slaughter  or  destruction  ;  mas- 
sacre ;  general  slaughter ;  extermination.  Sale. 

IN-TfE-NE'CjVE,  a.  [L.  internecivus.'}  Same  as 
Interneciary.  Sydney  Smith.     Carlyle. 

tlN-T^R-NEC'TION,  n.  [L.  internecto,  to  bind 
together.]     Connection.  Mountagu. 

IN'T^R-NODE,  n.    [L.  inter,  between,  and  nodus, 
Bot.)    The  interval  or  part  of  a  stem 


a  knot.]     {Bot.] 
between  two  nodes. 


Gray. 


1N-T^;R-N0'D!-AL,  a.  Between  joints,  nodes,  or 
knots.  Browne. 

IJV'TER   JVOS.     [L.]     Between  ourselves. 

In-T{;R-NUN'CIAL,  «.  Relating  to  an  internun- 
cio. More. 

IN-T^R-NUN'CI-O  (-she-o),  re.  [L.  intemuneitis  ; 
inter,  between,  and  nuncius,  a  messenger ;  It. 
internunzio  ;  Sp.  internuncio  ;  Fr.  internonce.'] 

1.  A  messenger  between  two  parties.  Milton. 

2.  An  envoy  of  the  pope,  sent  to  small  states 
and  republics  ;  —  distinguished  from  a  nuncio, 
who  represents  the  pope  at  the  courts  of  emper- 
ors and  kings.  Brande. 

IN-T^R-O-Cp-AN'rC,  a.  Existing  between,  or 
connecting,  different  oceans ;  lying  between  two 
seas.  -E.  Everett. 

IN-T^R-OC'LI-LAR,  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
ocularis,  pertaining  to  the  eyes.]  (Ent.)  Ap- 
plied to  the  antennae  of  an  insect,  which  are  in- 
serted any  where  between  the  eyes.     Ma%mder. 

IN-T^R-OR'BI-TAL,  a.  [L.  inter  and  orbis,  a 
circle.]    Situated  between  the'  orbits.  Maunder. 

IN-T^R-OS'SEAL,  a.    Same  as  Interosseous. 

IN-T^R-OS'S^-OUS  (in-ter-6sh'e-iis),  a.  [h.inter, 
between,  and  as,  a  bone ;  It.  interosseo ;  Fr.  in- 
tcTOSseux.]     (Anat.)  Noting  parts,  as  arteries. 


muscles,  ligaments,  &o.,  situated  between  the 

bones.  Dunglison. 

IN-T^R-PALE',  v.  a.     To  place  pales  between  :  — 

to  interlace.  Brande. 

In-T1E:r-PAU§E',  n.    A  pause  between.      Daniel. 

tlN-T^R-PEAL',  t'.  o.  [L.  interpelh.^  To  inter- 
rupt in  speaking ;  to  interpel.         Henry  More. 

tlN-T^R-PEL',  t).  a.    To  interrupt.      B.  Jonson. 

1N-T^;r-P5L-LA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  interpellatio  ;  It. 
interpellazione ;  Sp.  interpelacion ;  Fr.  interpel- 
lation.'] 

1.  Act  of  interrupting  one  who  speaks. 
"By  rude  interpellation."  Henry  More. 

2.  Earnest  address ;  intercession.  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  (Civil  Law.)  The  act  by  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  agreement,  the  party  bound  de- 
clares that  he  will  not  he  bound  beyond  a  cer- 
tain time.  Bouvier. 

IN-T^R-PEN'j^-TEATE,  V.  a.  [inter  and  pene- 
trate.]    To  penetrate  within,  Shelley. 

IN-TCR-PEN-^-TRA'TION,  re.  Interior  penetra- 
tion,    [u.]  Coleridge. 

IN-T5E-PET'AL-A-RY,  a.  [inter  and  petal.] 
{Bat.)  Situated  between  petals.  Srnith, 

IN-T^R-PET'!-0-LAR,  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
petiolus,  a  little  foot.]  (Bot.)  Noting  stipules 
occupying  the  .space  between  the  petioles  of 
opposite  leaves.  Gray. 

IN-TJER-PI-I.AS'TpE,  re.  [inter  and  pilaster.] 
(^Arch.)  The  space  between  two  pilasters,  which 
is  adjusted  by  the  same  rules  as  intercolumnia- 
tion.  Brande, 

IN-T5R-PLACE,  V.  a.    To  place  between.  Daniel. 

IN-TJE-PLEAD',  v.  a.  [inter  ani.  plead.  —  Fr. 
entreplaider.]  [i.  interpleaded  ;  pp.  inter- 
pleading, INTERPLEADED.]  (Law.)  In  an- 
cient practice,  to  discuss  or  try  a  point  inciden- 
tally arising,  before  the  principal  cause  can  be 
determined,  by  making  the  parties  concerned 
litigate  it  between  them :  —  in  modern  practice, 
to  settle  a  question  of  right  to  certain  property 
or  money  adversely  claimed  by  the  litigation  of 
the  claimants,  for  the  benefit  or  security  of  a 
third  person  who  holds  the  property  or  money 
claimed,  but  is  in  doubt  to  which  party  he  shall 
pay  or  deliver  it.  Burrill. 

IN-T^E-PLEAD'^E,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  inter- 
pleads. —  A  mode  of  obtaining  the  settlement  of 
a  question  of  right  to  certain  property  or  money 
adversely  claimed,  by  compelling  the  parties 
claiming  it  to  interplead,  or  litigate  the  title  be- 
tween themselves,  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of 
a  third  person  of  whom  they  claim.        Burrill. 

IN-Tf  R-PLED^E',  V.  a.  To  give  and  take  mutu- 
ally as  a  pledge.  Davenant. 

IN-T^R-POINT',  v.  a.  [i.  INTERPOINTED  ;  pp.  IN- 
TERPOINTING,  INTERPOINTED.]     To  distinguish 

by  spots  or  marks  ;  to  point.  Daniel. 

IN-TER'PO-LATE  [jn-ter'po-lat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  in'ter-p'o-lat,  Wb.],  v.  a.  [L. 
interpolo,  interpolatus ;  inter,  between,  and  po- 
lio, to  polish  ;  It.  intei-polare  ;  Sp.  interpolar ; 
Fr.  interpoler.]  [i.  interpolated  ;  pp.  in- 
terpolating, INTERPOLATED.] 

1.  t  To  renew  ;  to  repeat  at  intervals. 

The  alluvion  of  the  sea  upon  those  rocks  might  be  eter- 
nally continued,  but  interpolated.  Hale. 

2.  To  insert,  as  a  spurious  word  or  passage, 
in  a  manuscript  or  book  ;  to  foist  into  a  place. 

Another  law,  which  was  cited  by  Solon,  or,  as  some  think, 
interpolated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  Pope. 

3.  To  alter  by  inserting  something  new. 

How  strangely  Ignatius  is  mangled  and  interpolated,  you 
may  see  by  the  vast  difference  of  all  copies  and  editions, 
Greek  and  Latin.  Bp.  Barlow. 

4.  (Math.  &  Physics.)  To  introduce,  in  order 
to  complete  a  partial  series  of  numbers,  or  ob- 
servations, one  or  more  intermediate  terms 
which  shall  conform  to  the  law  of  that  part  of 
the  series  which  is  complete.  Hutton. 

JN-TEE'PQ-LAT-^p,  p.  a.  1.  Foisted  in  ;  insert- 
ed spuriously  or  improperly. 

2.  Altered  by  having  something  foisted  in. 

3.  (Math.)  Noting  a  term  or  terms  introduced 
into  a  series  by  interpolation.  Davies. 

IN-TER-Pp-LA'TION,  n.    [L.  interpolatio  ;  It.  in- 


terpolazione ;  Sp.  interpolacion;  Fr.  interpola- 
tion.] Jortin. 

1.  The  act  of  interpolating. 

2.  Something  interpolated,  added  to,  or  foist- 
ed into,  the  original  matter.  Ilanmer. 

3.  (Math.  &  Physics.)  The  operation  of  find- 
ing, in  order  to  complete  a  partial  series  of  num- 
bers or  observations,  one  or  more  intermediate 
terms,  which  shall  conform  to  the  law  of  that 
part  of  the  series  which  is  complete.      Hutton. 

IN-TER'PO-LA-TOR  [in-ter'po-la-tur,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.;  ifn'ter-po-lS-tur,  Wb.],  n. 
[L.]     One  who  interpolates.     '         '       Warton. 

IN-T^R-POL'ISH,  V.  a.  [inter  and  polish.]  To 
polish  between ;  to  polish  anew.  Milton. 

IN-T^R-PONE',  V.  a.  [L.  interpono;  inter,  be- 
tween, and  pono,  to  place.]  To  set  or  insert  be- 
tween,    [r.]  Wright. 

IN-T^lR-PO'NfNT,  re.  He  who,  or  that  which,  in- 
terposes,    [r.]  Heyioood. 

IN-Tf,E-PO'§AL,  re.    1.  Agency  between  two  per- 
sons ;  interposition ;  Interference.  South. 
2.  State  of  being  placed  between.     "By  the 
inteiposal  of  the  benignant  element."  Glanvill. 

iN-T^E-PO§E',  V.  a.  [L.  interpono,  interpositus ; 
inter,  between,  and  pono,  to  place;  It.  intei-- 
porre ;  Sp.  entrepo7ier ;  Fr.  iiiterposer.]  [i.  in- 
terposed ;     pp.    INTERPOSING,    INTERPOSED.] 

To  put  or  place  between  or  among ;  to  thrust  in ; 
to  present  as  an  interruption,  obstruction,  or 
inconvenience,  or  as  a  succor  or  relief. 

Human  frailty  will  too  often  inte7poS€  itself  among  persons 
of  the  hohest  function.  Swi/t. 

The  common  father  of  mankind  seasonably  interposed  his 
hand,  and  rescued  miserable  man  out  of  the  gross  stupidity 
and  sensuality  wherein  he  was  plunged.  IVoomoara. 

IN-T5E-PO§E',  V.  re.  1.  To  act  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner between  two  parties  ;  to  mediate  ;  to  inter- 
cede. Dryden. 

2.  To  make  a  remark  by  way  of  interruption. 

But,  interposes  Eleuthcrius,  this  objection  may  be  made 
indeed  against  almost  any  hypothesis.  Boyle. 

Syn.  —  See  Intercede. 

tIN'T?R-PO§E,  re.    Interposal.  Spenser. 

iN-Tf,E-PO§'5R,  re.  One  who  interposes  ;  a  me- 
diator.    "  Jw^er^oser 'twixt  .us  twain."       Shak. 

IN-T^E-p6§'IT,  re.  A  place  of  deposit  between 
one  commercial  city,  or  one  commercial  nation, 
and  another.  Mitford. 

IN-T¥E-PO-SI"TION  (In-ter-po-zlsh'un),  re.  [L. 
interpositio  ;  It.  interposizione  ;  Sp.  interposi- 
cion ;  Fr.  interposition.]  ' 

1.  The  act  of  interposing;  the  act  of  placing, 
or  coming,  between.  Addison. 

2.  Intervenient  agency  ;  friendly  agency  be- 
tween parties ;  mediation ;  intervention  .^rft/jsow. 

Though  warlike  successes  carry  in  them  often  the  evi- 
dences of  a  divine  interposition,  yet  they  are  no  sure  marks 
of  the  divine  favor.  Atterbury. 

3.  Something  interposed.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Intervention. 

t  I>f-T(;E-PO'§UEE  (in-ter-po'zhur),  re.  Act  of 
interposing;  interposition.        '  Glanvill. 

jn-TEE'PR^;t,  v.  a.  [L.  interpreior ;  inierpres, 
an  interpreter.  —  "  Perhaps  inter,  between,  and 
partes,  parties."  Sullivan.  —  It.  intetpretare ; 
Sp.  inteipretar ;  Fr.  interpreter.]  [i.  inter- 
preted; pp.  interpreting,  interpreted.] 
To  explain ;  to  expound ;  to  make  intelligible 
to  another,  as  by  translating  an  unkno^\'n  into 
a  known  language,  or  unknown  into  known 
signs  ;  to  translate  ;  to  elucidate  ;  to  decipher. 

Pharaoh  told  them  his  dreams;  but  there  was  none  that 
could  interpret  them  unto  Pharaoh.  Oen.  xli.  8. 

Syn.  —  See  Explain. 

{N-TER'PEpT-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  interpretabilis  ;  It. 
interjyretabile ;  Sp.  interpretable ;  Fr.  inteipre- 
table.]  Capable  of  being  interpreted  or  trans- 
lated. Cottier. 

t  IN-TEE'PRf.-TA-MENT,  n.  [L.  interpretamen- 
tum.]     Interpretation;  exposition.  Milton. 

JN;TER-PEp-TA'TION,  re.  [1,.  interpretatio;  It. 
interpretazione ;  Sp.  intei'pretadon ;  Fr.  inter- 
pretation.] 

1.  The  act  of  interpreting  or  rendering  a  thing 
intelligible  to  another  ;  translation:  version. 

2.  The  sense  or  meaning  given  by  an  inter- 
preter;  an  explanation  ;  an  exposition. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  FAst,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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Charity,  I  hope,  constraincth  no  man  to  lean  to  the  hardest 
and  worst  mterjiretatwv  that  their  words  can  carry,  JTooker. 

3.  t  The  power  of  explaining.  Bacon. 

4.  {Math.)  The  process  of  explaining  special 
results  arrived  at  by  the  application  of  general 
mathematical  rules  or  formulae.  Dames. 

Syn.  —  See  Explain. 

JN-TER'PR5-TA-T!VE,  a.  [It,  interpetrativo ; 
Sp.  interpi'etativo  ;  Fr.  interprHatif.'] 

1,  Collected  by  interpretation. 

The  rejecting  their  additions  may  justiy  be  deemed  an 
interpretative  siding  with  heresies.  Jlammond. 

2.  Containing  explanation  or  interpretation ; 
expositive.  "Interpretative  ol meaning. "Bar row. 

JN-TER'TRp-TA-TIVE-LY,  ad.    By  way  of  inter- 
pretation. Ray. 
JN-TER'PRpT-fR,  n.     One  who  interprets. 

JN-TEr'PR?T-Ing, p.  o.  Explaining;  giving  in- 
terpretation ;  translating. 

KV-TJR-pOnC'TION  (in-ter-pungk'shnn),  ».  [L.  in- 
terpunctio  ;  interpungo,  to  interpoint ;  inter,  be- 
tween, and  pungo,  to  point ;  It.  interpunzione.] 
The  act  of  interpointing ;  a  placing  of  points 
between  words ;  punctuation.  Dr.  Jackson. 

IN-T(;R-R5-CEIVE',  v.  a.  To  receive  between  or 
within.  Wright. 

IN-T^R-RE'^PN-CY,  ».  The  space  of  time,  or 
the  government,  while  there  is  no  lawful  sov- 
ereign on  the  throne  ;  an  interregnum.  Blount. 

IM'-TER-REO  'J^VM,  n.  [L.]  The  time  in  which 
a  throne  is  vacant  between  the  death  or  abdica- 
tion of  one  sovereign  and  the  accession  of  an- 
other :  —  also  a  term  applied  to  the  vacancy  cre- 
ated in  the  executive  power,  and  to  any  vacancy 
which  occurs  when  there  is  no  government. 
"  The  late  ministerial  interregnum."  Macaulay. 

Tlie  interregnum  on  that  occasion  [the  abdicati.on  and  flight 
of  James  II.]  lasted  two  months  longer  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  Land.  Encp. 

IN-TpR-REIGN'  (In-ter-ran'),re.  [Zf. interregnum; 
Fr.  interrigne.]     An  interregnum.  Bacon. 

(N-TER'R^R,  n.     One  who  inters.  Cotgrave. 

IM-'TER-REX  [In'ter-rSks,  K.  Wb.  Ash,  Crabb, 
Brande],  n.  [L.]  One  who  discharges  the  roy- 
al authority  between  the  death  of  one  king  and 
the  accession  of  another ;  a  regent  during  an 
Interregnum.  Arnold, 

JN-TER'RO-GATE,  V.  a.  [h.  interrogo,  interroga- 
tus  ;  inter,  between,  and  rogo,  to  asli;  It.  inter- 
rogare;    Sp.  interrogar;  Fr.  interroguer^     \i. 

INTEimOGATED  ;  pp.   INTEBKOGATING,  I^fTEE- 

ROGATED.]     To  examine  by  asking  questions ; 
to  question;   to  inquire  of;  to  ask;    to  cate- 
chise ;  as,  "  To  interrogate  a  witness." 
Syn.  —  Sea  Ask,  Inquire. 

JN-TER'RO-GATE,  v.  n.  To  put  questions  ;  to 
make  inquiries ;  to  ask.  "  He  could  interro- 
gate touching  beauty."  Bacon. 

t  JN-TER'RO-GATE,  n.  A  question  put ;  inquiry. 
"  The  following  interrogate."  Bp.  Hall. 

JN-TER'RO-GA-TEE',  n.  One  who  is  interrogated ; 
one  who  is  questioned.  Brit.  Crit. 

JN-TER-RO-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  interrogatio  ;  It.  in- 
terrogazione ;  Sp.  interrogacion ;  Fr.  interrogor- 
tion.l 

1.  The  act  of  interrogating  or  questioning. 

2.  A  question  put ;  an  inquiry ;  an  interroga- 
tory. "This  variety  is  obtained  by  interroga- 
tions to  things  inanimate."  Pope. 

Pray  you,  spare  me 
Further  inlerroijation.  which  boots  nothing 
Except  to  turn  a  trial  to  debate.  Byron. 

3.  A  note  or  point,  thus  [  ?  ],  denoting  a  ques- 
tion or  query.  Murray. 

iN-TgR-ROG'A-TlVE,  a.  [1,.  interrogafivtis  ;  It. 
^  Sp.  interrogativo  ;  Fr.  interrogatif.']  Asking 
a  question  ;  denoting  a  question ;  interrogatory. 
"  The  interrogative  point."  Harris. 

IN-T^E-r6g'A-TIVE,  ».  (Gram.)  A  pronoun 
or  other  word  used  in  asking  questions ;  as, 
who,  what,  which,  whether,  why.  Harris. 

[N-T^R-ROG'A-TIVE-Ly,  ad.  In  an  interrogative 
manner  ;  in  form  of  a  question.  Hurd. 


JN-TER'Rp-GA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  interro- 
gates or  questions  ;  a  questioner.  Harris. 

IN-TER-eOg'A-TO-RY,  n.  [It.  Is  Sp.  interroga- 
torio  ;  Fr.  interrogatoire.l  A  question  ;  an  in- 
quiry ;  a  query. 

He  with  no  more  civility  began  in  captious  manner  to  put 
interrogatories  unto  him.  Sidney. 

if^  ^' Interro/ratory,  m  English  legal  proceedings, 
is  usually  applied  to  a  written  question,  in  distinction 
to  questions  put  viva  iioce."     Richardson, 

Syn.—  See  Query. 

IN-TpR-ROG'A-TQ-RY,  a,  [L.  interrogatorius.] 
Containing  or  expressing  a  question  ;  interrog- 
ative.    "  An  intei'rogatory  sentence."   Johnson. 

IJV  TER-RO'REM,  [L.]  By  way  of  threat  or 
terror ;  in  order  to  terrify. 

IN-T{;R-RUPT',  V,  a,  [L.  interrumpo,  interrup- 
tus ;  inter,  between,  and  rumpo,  to  break  ;  It.  in- 
terrompere ;  Sp.  interroinper ;  Fr.  inferro^npre.'] 

[i.  INTEEKUPTED  ;  pp.   INTEKKUPTING,  INTEB- 
KUPTED.] 

1.  To  stop  or  hinder  by  breaking  in  upon ;  to 
prevent  from  proceeding ;  to  disturb. 

Answer  not  before  thou  hast  heard  the  cause;  neither  in- 
terrupt men  in  the  midst  of  their  talk.  JLccius.  xi.  8. 

He  might  securely  enough  have  engaged  his  body  of  horse 
against  their  whole  mconsiderable  army,  there  being  neither 
tree  nor  bush  to  interrupt  his  charge.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  divide  ;  to  separate  ;  to  destroy  the  con- 
tinuity of.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Disturb. 

iN-TfiR-EDPT',  a.  Containing  a  chasm;  broken. 
*'  Abyss  wide  interrupt."     [r.]  Milton. 

IN-TpR-RUPT'eD,  p.  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  parts  of 
plants  whose  symmetrical  arrangement  is  de- 
stroyed by  local  causes.  Lindley. 

lN-Tf.R-RUPT']pD-LY,  ad.  With  interruption  or 
stoppages  ;  not  in  continuity. 

Interruptedly  pinnate,  (£ot.)  pinnate  with  small 
leaves  intermixed  with  larger  ones.  Oray. 

iN-TfR-RUPT'^R,  n.   One  who  interrupts.  South. 

tN-T^R-RUP'TION  (in-ter-riip'shun),  n.  [L.  inter- 
ruptio ;  It.  interruzione  ;  Sp.  ititerrupcion ;  Fr, 
inierrvption.'] 

1.  The  act  of  interrupting,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing interrupted  ;  hinderance ;  stop  ;  obstruction. 

It  suffers  interruption  and  delay. 

And  meets  with  ninderance  in  the  smoothest  way.   Coy}per, 

2.  Intervention  ;  interposition,     [r,] 

Places  severed  from  the  continent  by  the  interruption  of 
the  sea.  Hale. 

3.  Intermission  ;  discontinuance ;  cessation. 

Amidst  the  inten-uptions  of  his  sorrow,  Addison. 

IN-T(;R-RUP'TIVE,  a.  Causing  interruption  ; 
causing  an  intermission.  Coleridge. 

IN-T5R-EUP'TIVE-LY,  ad.  By  interruption.  Wr. 

iN-T^R-SOAP'y-LAR,  a.  [inter  and  scapular.'] 
Placed  between  the  shoulders.  Dunglison. 

IN-T5R-SCEND'?NT,  a.  (Algebra.)  Noting  quan- 
tities the  exponents  of  whose  powers  are  radical 
quantities.  Hutton. 

IN-T^R-SCIND'  (-sind'y,  V.  a.     To  cut  off.  Baiky. 

IN-TER-SCRIBE', 
scribo,  to  write,] 

IN-T^R-SE'CANT,  a.  [L.  interseco,  intersecans, 
to  cut  through  ;  It.  intersecante.']  Dividing  into 
parts.  Bailey. 

iN-T^R-SEOT',  V.  a.  [L.  ititerseco,  intersectus  ; 
inter,  between,  and  seen,  to  cut.]  [i.  inter- 
sected ;  pp.  intersecting,  intersected,]  To 
cut,  divide,  or  cross  mutually.  Browne. 


,  a,     [L.  inter,  between,  and 
To  write  between.       Bailey, 


To  meet  and  cross  each 


IN-TpR-SfiCT',   V,  n, 
other,  as  two  lines. 

Two  lines  are  said  to  intersect  when  they  cross  each  other, 
having  a  point  in  common,  Davies. 

IN-T^R-SEC'TION,  n.     [L.  interscctio  ;  It.  inter- 
sezione  ;  Sp.  interseccion  ;  Fr.  intersection.'] 

1.  The  act  of  intersecting ;  a  cutting  in  two. 

2.  (Geom.)  The  cutting  of  one  line  or  one 
plane  by  another; — the  point  or  the  line  in 
which  two  lines,  two  planes,  or  a  line  and  a 
plane  cut  each  other.  Huttoti, 

iN-TeR-SEM'J-NATE,  V,  u,.    To  sow  between  or 
among.  Wright. 


IN-TpR-SERT',  V.  a.  [L.  intersero,  intersertus.l 
To  put  in  between  ;  to  insert,  Brerewood. 

IN-TfR-SER'TIpN,  n.     An  insertion.  Hammond. 

iN-T?R-SfiT',  V.  a.  To  set  or  put  between.  Daniel. 

iN-TjpR-SHOCK',  V.  a.  [inter  and  shock.]  To 
shock  mutually.  Daniel. 

IN-TJ^R-SO'CIAL  (-so'shal),  a.  Having  mutual 
intercourse  or  connection  ;  mutual.  Roget, 

In-T?R-s6m'NJ-0US,  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
somnus,  sleep.]  Between  the  times  of  sleep- 
ing ;  in  the  interval  of  waking.  [R.]  Dublin  Rev. 

IN-T^R-SOUR',  v.  a.  [inter  and  sour.]  "To  mix 
sourness  with,     [r.]  Daniel. 

IN'T^R-SPACE,  n.  [inter  and  space.]  Interven- 
ing space  ;  the  space  between.  Todd. 

IN'T^R-SPEECH,  n.  [inter  and  speech.]  A  speech 
interposed  between  others.  Blount. 

IN-TfR-SPERSE',  V.  a.  [L.  interspcrgo,  inter- 
spersus  ;  inter,  between,  and  spargo,  to  scatter ; 
It.  interspergere.]  [i.  interspersed  ;  pp.  in- 
terspersing, interspersed.] 

1.  To  scatter  here  and  there  among  other 
things.  "  Care  is  taken  to  intersperse  these  ad- 
ditions." Swift. 

2.  To  diversify  by  being  scattered  here  and 
there.  **  Gardens  interspersed  with  flowery 
beds."  Cowper. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  point  out  every  latent  beau- 
ty, every  unnoticed  ekjgance,.  with  which  these  productions 
are  interspersed.  Canning. 

IN-T(;R-SPER'SI0N,  ■«.    The  act  of  interspersing. 

iN-TjpR-SPrNOUS,  a.  [inter  and  spine.]  {Anat.) 
Being  between  the  spinous  bones.  Roget. 

IN-T^E-SPr-RA'TION,  n.  [inter  and  spiration.] 
Inspiration  at  intervals. 

What  gracious  respites  are  here,  what  favorable  interspira- 
tions.  Bp.  HaU, 

IN-T^R-STATE',  a.  [inter  and  state.]  (Law.) 
Existing  between  different  states,  J.  Story. 

IN-T5R-STE1/LAR,  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
stell-i;  a  star ;  It.  intrasicllare ;  Fr.  interstel- 
laire.]  (Astro7i.)  Intervening  between  the  stars  ; 
noting  parts  of  the  universe  without  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  solar  system.  Hutton. 

IN-Tf,R-STEL'LA-RY,  it.  Situated  between  the 
stars ;  interstellar.  Clarke: 

IN'TPE-STICE,  or  IN-TER'STJCE  [in'ter-sHs,  P, 
J.  F.  Wb.  Johnson,  Ash,  Scott,  Bailey  ;  jn-ter'- 
stjs,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Kenrick,  Nares,  Rees, 
Wr. ;  in'ter-stis  or  jn-ter'stja,  W.],  n.  [Ij.inter- 
stitiuni ;  inter,  between,  and  sto,  to  stand ;  It.  in- 
terstizio ;  Sp.  intersticio  ;  Fr.  interstice.] 

1.  Space  between  one  thing  and  another,  es- 
pecially between  things  closely  3et ;  a  small  in- 
tervening space  ;  interspace  ;  interval,  Newton. 

2.  An  intervening  period  of  time.  "  The 
interstices  of  time."  Ayliffe. 

j^g^  "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  Bu- 
chanan, W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Barclay 
place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  ; 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Bailey,  and  En- 
tick,  on  the  first,  t  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pro- 
nounce this  the  better  accentuation.'*     Walker. 

tIN-TJ6;R-STINC'TJVE,a.  ['L.interstinctus.]  Dis- 
tinguishing. "  The  i9iterstinctive -points."  Wallis. 

IN-TJ5;R-STI"TIAL  (-stlsh'?l),  a.  Containing,  or 
relating  to,  interstices  ;  intermediate.    Browne, 

tIN-T5R-STI"TI0N  (stlsh'un),  n,  A  time  inter- 
vening. Gower, 

IN-Tj:R-STRAT-J-PJ-r;A'TION,  re.  [intei- 3.na.  strat- 
ification,] (Geol.)  The  subdivision  of  a  depos- 
it by  layers  of  other  substances. 

The  interstratification  of  loess  with  layers  of  pumice  and 
volcanic  ashes.  Lyell, 

fN-T^R-STEAT'J-FIED  (-fid),  o.     (Geol.) 

1.  Noting  deposits  subdivided  by  layers  of 
other  rocks  or  substances.  C.  T.  Jackson. 

2,  Noting  a  stratum  or  bed  contained  within 
another  stratum  or  bed. 

Bent  and  undulating  gypseous  marls  occur  with  here  and 
there  thin  beds  interstratijied.  Lyell. 

IN-T^R-TAIN',  V.  a.    See  Entertain.         Udal. 

t  IN-TJ;R-TALK'  (-tSiwk'),  v.  n.  To  exchange 
conversation  ;  to  talk  together.  Carew. 

IN-T^E-TAN'GLE,  v.  a.     [inter  and  tangle.]     To 


intertwist ;  to  intertwme. 


Beau.  §  Fl. 


MiEN,  SIR;   MOVE,   NOR,  s6n  ;   BULL,  BUR,  RULE.  — 9,  ^,  5,  ^,  soft;  C,  G,  5,  g,  hard;   §  as  z;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS, 
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t  IN-T^;R-TEX',  v.  a.    To  interweave.  B.  Jonson. 

IN-T^E-TEX'TURE  (-tSkst'yur),  n.  [L.  intertexo, 
htt&rtextus  ;  inters  between,  and  texo,  to  weave.] 
The  act  of  interweaving,  or  the  state  of  being 
interwoven ;  diversification. 

There  is  an  intertexture  of  prosperity  and  adversity  in  tlie 
fortunes  of  virtuous  men.  Goodman, 

IN'T^R-TIE,  m.  [inter  amitie.']  (.4)rA.)  A  hor- 
izontal piece  of  timber  framed  between  two 
posts  to  Iceep  them  together.  Brands. 

IN-TfR-TlS'SUED  (-tish'ud),  a.  [mter  anitisstie.] 
Wrought  with  joint  tissue.  Wright. 

IN'Tf,R-TRAP'FIC,  n.  Traffic  of  one  with 
another  ;  mutual  traffic.  Bacon. 

rN-Tf,R-TRAN-SPl0'D-O&S,  a.  [inter  and  tran- 
spicuous.'] Transpicuous  or  transparent  be- 
tween the  parts,     [r.]  Shelley. 

JM--TER-TRi'Od,  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  Erosion  of 
the  skin ;  chafing ;  —  particularly  the  red  exco- 
riation between  the  folds  of  the  skin,  as  in  fat 
or  neglected  children.  thmglison. 

IN-TJR-TROP'I-CAL,  a.  [inter  and  tropical.'] 
Being  between  the  tropics.  P.  Cyc. 

IN-Tf,R-TWlNE',  V.  a.  [inter  and  twine.]  [i.  in- 
tertwined ;  pp.  INTERTWINING,  INTER- 
TWINED.] To  twine  mutually  ;  to  interweave. 
"  Branching  arms  thick  intertwined.^^      Milton. 

IN-T:pR-TWINE',  V.  n.  To  be  mutually  twined 
or  woven  together.  Cowper. 

iN'TgR-TWINE  (116),  «.  A  mutual  twining;  a 
mutual  winding  between. 

And  more  tlian  ail  tiie  embrace  and  intertimne 

Of  all  witli  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance.  Colerujgc. 

IN-T^R-TWIN'ING-LY,  ad.  By  intertwining,  or 
by  being  intertwined.  Wright. 

IN-T(;R-TWiST',  V.  u..  [inter  and  twist.]  [i.  in- 
tertwisted ;  prp-  intertwisting,  inter- 
twisted.]    To  twist  one  with  another. 

'Ti9  Bad  to  liaek  into  the  roots  of  things, 

They  're  so  much  intertwisted  with  the  earth.       JByron. 

IN'TJgR-VAL,  n.  [L.  intervallum  ;  inter,  between, 
and  vallum,  a  wall ;  It.  intervallo  ;  Sp.  intervalo  ; 
Fr.  intervallc] 

1.  Space  between  places,  or  points  of  time ; 
intermediate  space  or  distance  ;  interstice. 
"  Any  one  interval  of  the  teeth."  Newton. 

2.  A  space  of  time  ;  season  ;  spell ;  term. 

Short  as  the  interval  is  since  I  last  met  you  in  this  place, 
on  a  simitar  occasion,  the  events  which  have  filled  up  that 
interval  have  not  heen  uuimportant.  Canning. 

3.  Kemission,  as  of  a  delirium  or  distemper. 
His  intervals  of  sense  being  few  and  short.       Atterbury. 

4.  (Mus.)  The  difference  in  point  of  gravity 
or  acuteness  between  any  two  sounds.      Moore. 

Syn.  — See  Time. 

IN'T^R-VAL,  n.  Low  or  alluvial,  level,  and  fer- 
tile land  on  the  margins  of  rivers  ;  —  so  called 
in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  U.  S.  Some- 
times written  intervale.  Peck. 
je@*  Similar  land  is  called  in  the  Western  States 
bottom-land,  or  simply  bottom.  The  term  carse  is  ap- 
plied to  similar  lands  in  Scotland. 

IN'T^R-VAIj,  a.  Applied  to  low,  level,  and  fer- 
tile land,  bordering  on  rivers.  [U.  S.]  Belknap. 

IN-T^R- VEINED'  (-vand'),  a.  [inter  and  veined.] 
Intersected,  as  with  veins. 

From  his  side  two  rivers  flowed, 
The  one  winding,  the  other  straight,  and  left  behind 
Fair  champaign  with  less  rivers  interveined,  Milton, 

IN-T^R-VENE',  V.  n.  [L.  intervenio ;  inter,  be- 
tween, and  venio,  to  come  ;  It.  intervenire ;  Sp. 
§  Fr.  intervenir.]  [i.  intervened  ;  pp.  inter- 
vening, intervened.]  To  come  or  be  be- 
tween persons  or  things,  or  points  of  time ;  to 
interfere ;  to  interpose  ;  to  be  intermediate. 

A  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene.  Heattie. 

But  Providence  himself  will  intervene 
To  throw  his  dark  displeasure  o'er  the  scene.      Cowper. 

t  IN-T^R-VENE',  n.  Opposition ;  meeting.  Wotton. 

IN-T^R-VE'N^R,  n.  (Bed.  Law.)  The  interpo- 
sition of  a  person  in  a  suit  in  an  ecclesiastical 
court  in  defence  of  his  own  interest.      Wright. 

IN-T^E-VE'Nt-pNT,  a.  [li.  intervenio,  inierveni- 
ens,  to  come  between.]  Intercedent;  passing 
between  ;  intervening,     [r.]  Bacon. 


IN-TER-VEN'ING,  p.  a.  Coming  between  ;  inter- 
rupting; interposing;  intermediate. 

IN-TIJR-VE'NI-UM,  n.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
vena,  a  vein.]  {Bat.)  The  area  of  parenchyma, 
lying  between  two  or  more  veins  or  veinlets  of 
leaves.  Lindley. 

tlN-T^R-VENT',  V.  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
venio,  ventus,  to  come.]    To  obstruct  or  thwart. 

Chapman. 

IN-T{;R-VEN'TI0N,  n.  {L.  inten-entio  ;  It.  inter- 
venzioTie;  Si-p.  intervencion;  Fr.  intervention.] 

1.  The  act  of  intervening  or  coming  between, 
persons,  things,  or  points  of  time  ;  interposition; 
interference;  mediation;  agency. 

By  the  intervention  of  natural  means.  L' Estrange. 

2.  The  state  of  being  interposed  ;  obstruction. 

Sound  is  shut  out  by  the  intervention  of  that  lax  mem- 
brane. Holder. 

3.  [Law.)  The  act  by  which  a  third  party  be- 
comes a  party  in  a  suit  pending  between  other 
persons.  Boitvier. 

4.  [Politics.)  The  interposition  or  interfer- 
ence of  one  state  with  the  domestic  affairs  of 
another. 

Syn.  —  The  intervention  of  things  ;  the  interposition 
of  persons.  The  intervention  of  clouds  to  obstruct  the 
light  of  the  moon  ;  the  intervention  of  one  state  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  anotlier  ;  a  friendly  interposition  to 
afford  relief  in  trouble,  or  to  settle  a  dispute  ;  an  un- 
welcome interference  in  the  affairs  of  another;  the 
mediation  of  a  friend,  or  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

IN-T(;E-VEN'T0R,  n.  A  mediator  ;— one  ap- 
pointed by  a  church  to  reconcile  parties.  "Wright. 

tlN-T^E-VEN'UE,  n.  [Ft.  intervenu.]  A  com- 
ing between ;  intervention.  Blount. 

IN-T^R-VEET',  V.  u,.  [L.  interverto.]  To  turn  to 
another  course.  Wotton. 

IN-T?R-VER'T^;-BRAL,  a.  [L.  inter,  between, 
and  vertebra,  a  joint.]  Being  between  the  ver- 
tebrse,  Dunqlison. 


IN'TfR-VIEW  (-vii),  n.  [Fr.  enlremie.]  Mutual 
sight  or  view;  a  meeting; — commonly  used 
for  a  formal  meeting  for  conference. 

Which  Joseph  and  the  brethren  of  Joseph  were  at  the  time 
of  their  interview  in  Egypt.  Hooker, 

IN-TIJR-VI^'JT,  n.  [inter  and  visit.]  An  inter- 
mediate visit,     [r.]  Qii.  Rev. 

IN-Tf,R-VI§'{T-ING,  n.  A  mutual  vi&itmg.Daniel. 

IN-TJ6;R-VO-LU'TION,)i.  [SeelNTERVOLVE.]  The 
state  of  being  intervolved.  CaTnpbell. 

IN-T^R-v6LVE',  v.  a.  [L.  intervolvo  ;  inter,  be- 
tween, and  volvo,  to  roll.]  [i.  ixtervolved  ;  pp. 

INTERVOLVING,  INTERVOLVED.]  To  involvC,  in- 
fold, or  comprise  one  within  another.       Milton. 

IN-T^R-WEAVE',  <;.  a.  [inter  3.nS.  weave.]  [i.  in- 
terwove or  INTERWEAVED  ;  pp.  INTERWEAV- 
ING, INTERWOVEN  Or  INTERWEAVED.]  To  weave 

together;  to  intermix;  to  intermingle.    "Trees 

thick  interivoven.^*  Milton. 

He  80  interweaves  tmth  with  probable  fiction,  that  he  puts 

a  pleasing  fallacy  upon  us.  Dryden. 

IN-TEE-WBAV'ING,  a.     Intertexture.       Milton. 

IN-TfR-WISU',  V.  a.  [inter  and  wish.]  To  wish 
mutually,     [r.]  Donne. 

fifN-T^E-WORK'lNG,  n.      [inter  and 
The  act  of  working  together. 

In-T^E-WORLDS  (wUrldz),  n.  pi.  Worlds  among 
other  worlds.  "Imaginary  interworlds.^' Holland. 

IN-T^iR-WOUND'lNG,  a.  [inter  and  wounding.] 
Wounding  mutually.  '^  ijitertoozi'nding  coniro- 
versies."  Daniel. 

IN-T^R-WOVE',  i.  from  interweave.  See  Inter- 
weave. 

1N-T:r;R-WOV'EN  (In-ter-wo'vn),  p.  from  inter- 
weave.   See  Interweave. 

IN-T^R- WREATHED'  _  (-rethd'),  a.  [inter  and 
wreathed.]    Woven  in  a  wreath.  Lovelace. 

IN-T£s'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  intestabilis  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
testabilis,  having  a  right  to  give  testimony ;  tes- 
ter, to  witness ;  It.  intestabile  ;  Fr.  intestable.] 
Not  qualified  to  make  a  will.  Ayliffe. 

IN-TES'TA-CY,  n.  The  state  of  an  intestate  ; 
the  condition  of  one  who  dies  without  having 
made  a  will.  Blackstone. 


Milton. 


IN-TES'TATE,  a.  [L.  intestatus  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
testor,  testatum,  to  witness,  to  make  a  will ;  It. 
intestate  ;  Sp.  intestado ;  Fr.  intestat,]  Applied 
to  a  person  who  dies  without  making  a  valid 
will ;  wanting  a  will ;  without  a  will.  Strype. 
JS^  "A  man  dies  intestate  who  either  lias  not  made 
any  will  at  all,  or  has  not  made  it  in  due  form  of  law, 
—  or  if  the  will  which  he  has  made  is  cancelled  or 
broken,  — or  if  no  one  will  become  heir  under  It." 
Burrill. 

IN-TES'TATE,  «.  A  person  who  dies  without 
having  made  a  will.  Burrill. 

IJV-rES-TI'J\rj3,  n.  pi.  ['L.  intesiinus,  inteima.] 
(Zosl.)  A  terra  applied  by  Cuvier  to  intestinal 
worms  and  parasitic  crustaceans ;  entozoa  and 
epizoa;  intestinalia. 

IN-TES'TI-NAL  [jn-tes'te-njl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  S7n.  Wr.;  in-tes-ti'ngl,  Johnson],  a.  [It.  i«- 
testinale ;  Sp.  S;  Fr.  intestinal.]  Belonging  to  the 
intestines.     "  The  intestinal  tube."    Arbuthnot. 

JN-TES-TI-NA'LI-A,  n,  pi.  [L.  intestina.]  [Zobl.) 
Animals  which  infest  the  interior  of  other  ani- 
mal bodies ;  entozoa ;  intestina.  Brande. 

IN-TES'TINE,  a.  [L.  intestinus  ;  intus,  within ; 
It.  iSfSp.  intestino',  Fr.  intesfin,] 

1.  Internal;  inward;  not  external ;  contained 
in  the  body.    "  Intestine  stone."  Milton. 

2.  Domestic ;  not  foreign. 

Instead  of  harmony,  'tis  jar, 

And  tumnlt,  and  intestine  war.  Cowper. 

3.  [Hydrodynamics.)  Noting  motion  among 
component  particles  of  fluids.  Hutton. 

IN-TES'TJNE,  n. ;  pi.  iii-Tfis'TmE?.  [L.  intesti- 
num.]  A  musculo-membranous  canal,  various- 
ly convoluted,  and  extending  from  the  stomach 
to  the  anus,  and  situated  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  the  greater  part  of  which  it  fills  ;  —  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural ;  guts  ;  bowels  ;  en- 
trails ;  viscera.  Dunglison. 
,6®°  "  The  use  of  the  intestines,  which  in  man  have 
a  length  six  or  eight  times  that  of  the  body,  is,  in  the 
upper  part,  to  effect  the  ctiylitication  of  the  food  and 
the  absorption  of  the  chyle,  —  in  the  lower,  to  serve  as 
a  reservoir,  where  the  excrementitious  portion  of  the 
food  collects  ;  and  also  as  an  excretory  duct  whicli  ef- 
fects its  expulsion."   Dunglison. 

JN-TfiX'INE,  n.  [Bot.)  A  fourth  coating_  of  the 
pollen-grains  in  certain  plants,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  extine  and  the  exintine.        Lindley. 

JN-TEXT'URED  (jn-tekst'yurd),  a.   Woven  in ;  in- 
wrought. '  Wright, 
t  IN-THIEST',  V.  u.     To  make  thirsty.    Bp.  Hall. 
[N-THRAll',    v.    a.      [in   and  thrall^      [j.  IN- 

THRALLED  ;  pp.   INTHRALLING,  INTHRALLED.] 

To  enslave  ;  to  shackle  ;  to  reduce  to  servitude. 
I  formed  them  free,  and  free  they  must  remain 
Till  they  inthrall  themselves.  Milton. 

;g®=*  Written  ^\so  inthral  and  enthrall. 

IN-THRAL'MjpNT,  n.  The  act  of-inthralling ;  bond- 
age ;  servitude;  thraldom;  vassalage.     Milton. 

JN-THRONE',  V.  a.    To  enthrone.  Thomson. 

JN-THE6NG',  V.  n.  [in  and  throng.]  To  crowd 
together ;  to  throng. 

His  people  like  a  fiowing  stream  intlirong.        Fairfax, 

JN-THRO-NJ-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  enthron- 
ing ;  enthronization.  Weever. 

IN-TICE',  V.  u.    See  Entice.  Todd. 

IN'TI-MA-CY,  m.  The  state  of  being  intimate ; 
close  acquaintance ;  familiarity  ;  fellowship. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  confine  our  friendships  and  intimacies 
to  men  of  virtue.  Rogers. 

Syn.  —  Close  intercourse  is  intimacy ;  easy  inter- 
course is  familiarity.  Acquaintance  is  much  less  than 
intimacy,  and  implies  much  less  connection  than  fel- 
lowship  See  Acquaintance. 

IN'TI-MATE,  a.  [L.  intimv,s  ;  intus,  within  ;  It. 
§  Sp.  {rttim.0  ;  Fr.  infime.] 

1.  Inmost ;  inward ;  intestine  ;  interior. 

They  knew  not 
Thai  what  I  motioned  was  of  God;  I  knew 
From  intimate  impulse.  Milton. 

2.  Near  ;  not  kept  at  distance. 

He  was  honored  with  an  intimate  and  immediate  admis- 
sion. SoiUh, 

3.  Familiar  ;  close  in  friendship  ;  friendly ; 
on  good  terms ;  closely  acquainted. 


United  by  this  sympathetic  bond, 
Ton  grow  fiimillar,  intimate,  and  fond. 

Syn.  —  See  Acquaintance,  Near. 


Jioscommon. 
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In'TI-MATE,  m.     A  familiar  friend  ;  a  confidant. 

The  design  was  to  assign  him  an  intimate.  Goo,  of  the  Tongue, 

IN'TI-MATE,  V.  a.  [L.  intimo  ;  It.  intimare ;  Sp. 
intimar ;  Fr.  intimer,']  [i.  intimated  ;  pp,  in- 
timating, INTIMATED.] 

1.  +  To  share  as  friends  ;  to  partake  of. 
So  both  conspiring, 'can  to  i7i£ima(e 

Each  other's  grief  with  zeal  aftectionate.  bpenser. 

2.  To  suggest  obscurely ;  to  insinuate ;   to 
hint ;  to  point  out  indirectly. 


The  jarring  of  a  distant  door. 
Or  aught  that  intinrates  a  coming  step. 


Byron, 


Syn.  — See  Allude,  Insinuate. 

IN'TI-MATE-LY,  ad.  Closely  ;  inseparably  ;  near- 
ly :'— familiarly  ;  thoroughly.  Milton. 

IN-T{-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  intimatio;  It.  intima- 
zione ;  Sp.  intimacion  ;  Fr.  intimation.]  The 
act  of  intimating,  or  that  which  intimates  ;  a 
suggestion ;  a  remote  allusion  ;  an  insinuation ; 
a  hint. 

Of  those  that  are  only  probable  we  have  some  reasonable 
intimations,  but  not  a  demonstrative  certainty.      Woodward, 

Syn. — See  Hint. 

t  IN'TfME,  a.  Inward ;  internal ;  intimate.  Digby. 

jN-TIM'I-DATE,  V,  a.  [L.  in,  used  intensively, 
and  timidus  ;  It.  intimidare  ;  Sp.  intimidar ;  Fr. 
intimider.]  [i.  intimidated  ;  pp.  intimidat- 
ing, INTIMIDATED.]  To  impress  with  fear ;  to 
overawe  ;  to  frighten ;  to  make  fearful ;  to  appall. 

Guilt,  once  harbored  in  the  conscious  breast. 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great.  Johnson, 

JN-TIM-!-DA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  intimidating, 
or  the  state  of  being  intimidated;  fear.  Bailey. 

JN-TiM';-DA-TO-RY,  a.  That  intimidates  ;  caus- 
ing intimidation.  Sir  J.  Graham. 

t  IN-TINC'TION,  n.  [L.  intinctio.J  Art  of  tinge- 
ing ;  a  dyeing.  Blount. 

IN-T!NC-TiV'I-TY,  n.  [L.  intinao,  intinctiis,^  to 
dip  in.]  The  want  of  the  quality  of  coloring 
other  bodies.  Smart. 

IN'TINE,  ».  [L.  intus,  within.]  {Bot.)  The  inner- 
most coating  of  pollen-grains.  It  is  hyaline, 
extensible,  and  of  extreme  tenuity.       Lindley. 

JN-TIEE',  a.     [Fr.  entier.']     Entire.  Hooker. 

JN-TIRE'NPSS,  n.    Entireness.  Donne. 

IN-TI'TLE,  V,  It.    See  Entitle. 

tlN-Ti'TULE,  V.  a.  [i.  INTITULED;  p.  INTI- 
TULED.] To  give  a  title  to ;  to  entitle.  [An 
obsolete,  orthography.]  Holland.    Spenser. 

IN'TO,  prep,     [in  and  to.] 

1.  Noting  entrance  with  regard  to  place,  or 
with  regard  to  a  new  state. 

Water  introduces  into  vegetables  the  matter  it  bears  along 
with  it.  Woodward, 

Why  are  these  positions  charged  upon  me  as  their  sole 
author,  and  the  reader  led  into  a  belief  that  they  were  never 
before  maintained  by  any  person  of  virtuel'  Atterbury, 

2.  Noting  penetration  beyond  the  outside. 

To  look  into  letters  already  opened,  or  dropped,  is  held  an 
ungenerous  act.  Popt. 

3.  Noting  inclusion. 

They  have  denominated  some  herbs  solar  and  some  lunar, 
and  such  like  toys  put  imio  great  words.  Jiacon. 

iN-T5L'.5R-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  iniolerahilis ;  in,  priv., 
and  toleratnlis,  tolerable  ;  tolero,  to  bear ;  It. 
intollerahile  ;  Sp.  SFr.  intolerable,']  That  can- 
not be  tolerated,  endured,  or  borne  ;  insuifera- 
ble ;   insupportable. 

If  we  bring  into  one  day's  thoughts  the  evil  of  many,  cer- 
tain and  uncertain,  what  will  be  and  what  will  never  be,  our 
load  will  be  as  intolerable  as  it  is  unreasonable.     Bp,  Taylor, 

Syn.  —  Intolerable  rudeness,  pride,  or  insolence  ; 
inalterable  or  insupportable  pain,  cold,  or  heat. 

IN-TOL'^R-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
intolerable ;  insupportableness.  Bailey. 

IN-t6l'j?E-A-BLY,  ad.  Not  tolerably  ;  insuffer- 
ably ;  insupportably.  Addison. 

IN-T6L'5R-ANCE,  n.  [L.  intolerantia ;  It.  intoh 
leranza ;  Sp.  intolerancia  ;  Fr.  intolerance,] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  intolerant ;  want  of 
toleration,  patience,  or  forbearance  ;  intolerable 
conduct. 

Conscientious  sincerity  is  friendly  to  tolerance,  as  latitudi- 
narian  indifference  is  to  intolerance.  Wkately, 

2.  AVant  of  ability  to  endure.  Hoblyn. 
IN-t6L'3;E-AN-CY,  n.    Intolerance,  [r.]  Bailey. 


IN-TCpL'(;R-ANT,  a.  [L.  intolerans  ;  It.  intolle- 
rante;  Sp.  intolerante ;  Fr.  intokh-ant,] 

1.  Not  able  to  endure  ;  not  tolerant.  "  Intol- 
erant of  excesses."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Not  favorable  to  toleration. 

Religion  harsh,  intolerant,  austere. 

Parent  of  manners  like  herself  severe.  Cowper. 

IN-t6Ij'5R-ANT,  n.  One  who  is  intolerant.  "An 
intolerant  and  persecutor."  Loioth. 

In-t6l'{;R-ANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  intolerant  man- 
ner ;  not  tolerantly. 

IN-TOL'^R-AT-^D,  a.    Not  endured  or  tolerated. 

I  would  have  all  intoleration  intolerated  in  its  turn. 

Ld,  Chesterfield, 

IN-T0L'5R-AT-ING,  a.  Not  tolerating;  intoler- 
ant.    "  This  intolerating  spirit."     Shaftesbury. 

IN-TOL-^R-A'TIQN,  n.  "Want  of  toleration  ;  in- 
tolerance. '  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

JN-TOMB'  (-torn'),  V.  a.    See  Entomb.      Hooker. 

IN'TO-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  intono,  intonatus;  in, 
used  intensively,  and  tono,  to  sound,  to  thunder ; 
It.  intonare,]  [J.  intonated;  pp,  intonat- 
ing, intonated.] 

1.  tTo  thunder.  Bailey. 

2.  To  sing  together  loudly. 

"It  is  finished"  . . .  shall  be  intonated  hy  t\^c  general  voice 
of  the  whole  host  of  heaven.  Harris, 

3.  {M%ts.)  To  sound,  as  tones.  Warner. 

IN-TO-NA'TION,  n,  [It.  intonazio^ie  ;  Sp.  entona- 
cion ;   Fr.  intonation.] 

1.  The  act  of  thundering.  Bailey. 

2.  Act  or  art  of  intonating  the  tones  of  the 
scale  :  —  the  quality  of  a  voice  or  an  instrument 
in  respect  to  tone  :  —  expressive  modulation  of 
a  voice  or  an  instrument ;  tone  ;  cadence. 

JN-TONE',  v.  n.  To  utter  a  tone ;  to  make  a 
slow,  protracted  noise. 

So  swells  eachwindpipo;  ass  intones  to  ass. 

Harmonic  twang  of  leather,  horn,  and  brass.  Pope, 

IN-TONE',  V.  a.    To  chant ;  to  sing. 

No  choristers  the  funeral  dirge  intoned,  Southey. 

IN-TORT',  V.  a.     [L.  intorqueo,  intortus,]     \i.  in- 

TOETED  ;  pp.  INTOE.TING,  INTORTED.]    To  twist ; 

to  wreathe  ;  to  wring.  Arbuthnot. 

JN-TOR'TION,  re.     [L.  intortio,]     1.  A  winding. 
2.  {Boi.)  The  bending  of  a  plant  to  one  side ; 
a  twining.  Crabb. 

/JV  TO '  TO.    [L.,  in  the  whole.]  Entirely,  wholly. 

IN-TOX'r-CANT,  re.  That  which  intoxicates  ;  an 
intoxicating  liquor.  Ec.  Rev. 

IN-TOX'I-OATE,  V.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  toxicum,  poi- 
son, which  some  derive  from  toxus,  the  yew,  and 
others  from  the  Gr.  t6^ov,  a  bow,  because  applied 
to  something  with  which  arrows  were  poisoned ; 
It.  intossicare,  to  poison.]  [^.  intoxicated  ; 
pp.  intoxicating,  intoxicated.] 
1.  To  inebriate  ;  to  make  drunk. 


For  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain , 
But  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

2.  To  elate  or  exhilarate  excessively. 

At  which  my  soul  aches  to  think. 
Intoxicated  with  eternity. 


Pope, 


Byron, 

t  IN-TOX'I-OATE,  u.     Intoxicated.  More. 

{N-T6x'!-CAT-5D,  p.  a.     Inebriated  ;  drunk. 

JN-TOX'I-CAT-ING,  p,  a.  Causing  intoxication  ; 
making  drunli  ;  inebriating. 

IN-TOX-l-CA'TIpN,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  in- 
toxicated ;  inebriation;  ebriety ;  drunkenness. 

2.  Extreme  mental  excitement ;  a  high  de- 
gree of  exhilaration ;  infatuation. 

That  besotting  into:cication  which  verbal  magic  brinps 
upon  the  mind.  Sout/i. 

IJ^'TRA.  [L.]  A  Latin  preposition  or  adverb 
used  as  a  prefix  in  English  words,  and  signify- 
ing within,  or  on  the  inside.  Craig. 

IN-TRAC-TA-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [It.  introttabilita.] 
The  state  of  being  intractable  ;  obstinacy ;  in- 
tractableness.  Warburton. 

IN-TRAc'TA-BLE,  a.  ]Jj.  intractahilis;  7n,  priv., 
and  tractabilis,  manageable  ;  tracto,  to  manage  ;^ 
It.  inirattabile ;  Sp.  intratable  ;  Fr.  intraitaote,] 
Ungovernable  ;  violent ;  stubborn  ;  obstinate  ; 
unmanageable  ;  untoward;  furious.  "The  most 
intraetahle  tempers."  Rogers. 


In-TRAC'TA-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
intractable ;  obstinacy  ;  perverseness.     Brooke. 

IN-TRAo'TA-BLY,  ad.  Unmanageably  ;  stub- 
bornly ;  not  tractably.  Ash. 

IN-TRAC'TILE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  tractile,]  In- 
capable of  being  drawn  out ;  not  tractile.  Bacon. 

JN-TRA'DOS,  re.  (Arch.)  The  interior  and  lower 
line  or  curve  of  an  arch,  the  exterior  and  upper 
being  extrados.  —  See  Arch.  Bratide. 

IN-TRA-F6-LI-A'CE0US  (-Sims),  a.  [It.  intrafo- 
gliaceo,]  (Bot,)  Situated  between  the  leaf  or 
petiole  and  the  stem,  as  stipules,  &c.         Gray. 

lN'TRAIL§,  re.pZ.    See  Entrails.  Dryden, 

IN-TRA-MAR'(?!N-AL,  a.  [L.  intra,  within,  and 
margo,  marginis,  a  margin.]  Being  within  the 
margin.  Loudon. 

IN-TRA-MUN'DANE,  a.  [L.  intra,  within,  and 
mundanus,  mundane  ;  mundvs,  the  world.]  Be- 
ing within  the  world.  Ec.  Rev. 

IN-TrAnce',  u.  u.    See  Entrance.        Browne. 

IN-TRAN-aUIL'LI-TY,  re.  [in,  priv.,  and  tran- 
quillity.]    Unquietness  ;  want  of  rest. 

That  intranquillity  which  makes  men  impatient  of  lying 
in  their  beds.  Temple, 

!N-TRANS-CA'L5NT,  a,  [in,  priv.,  and  transca- 
lent.]    Impervious  to  heat.  Turner. 

IN-TRANS-GRES'SI-BLE,  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  trans, 
beyond,  and  gradior,  gressus,  to  walk.]  That 
cannot  be  passed.  Holland. 

IN-TRAN'SI^NT  (-slient),  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  tran- 
sient.]    Not  transient ;  stable.  Killingbeck. 

IN-TRAN'SI-TIVE,  a.  [h.intransitivus  ;  in,  priv., 
and  transeo,  to  pass  over ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  iniransiti- 
vo;  Fr.  intransitif,]  ( Gram.)  Expressing  a 
meaning  which  does  not  pass  over  to  an  object, 
as  a  verb  which  does  not  require  a  noun  or  pro.- 
noun  in  the  accusative  or  objective  case. 

iN-TRAN'Sl-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an 
intransitive  verb.  Lowth. 

IJV  TRjJf'SI-Tcr.  [L.]  In  the  act  of  passing,  as 
merchandise,  from  one  place  to  another. 

IN-TRANS-MIS'SI-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  trans- 
missible.]    That  cannot  be  transmitted.  Smart. 

IN-TRANS-MU-TA-BIL'!-TY,  re.  The  state  of 
being  intransmutable.  Perry. 

IN-TRANS-MU'TA-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  trans- 
mutable.]     That  cannot  be  transmuted.       Ray. 

IN'TRANT,  re.  One  who  makes  an  entrance ; 
—  especially  one  who  enters  upon  some  office 
or  station.  Hume.     N.  Brit.  Rev. 

f IN'TRANT,  a.  Making  entrance: — entering 
upon  an  office  or  station.  Smart. 

JN-TRAP',  V.  u.    See  Entrap.  Tatler. 

f  !N-TREA§'yEE  (jn-trezh'ur),  v.  a.  To  lay  up  as 
in  a  treasury.  Shak, 

IN-TREAT',  r.  a.    See  Entreat.  Spetiser. 

tIN-TREAT'ANCE,  n.    Entreaty.  Holinshed. 

t  JN-TREAT'FU'L,  a.    Full  of  entreaty.    Spenser. 

IN- TRENCH',  V.  re.  [in  and  trench.]  [i.  in- 
trenched ;  pp.  intrenching,  intrenched.] 
To  cut  off,  as  a  part  of  what  belongs  to  another ; 
to  trespass  upon ;  to  invade  ;  to  encroach ;  to 
trench ;  —  used  with  ore  or  upon. 

We  are  not  to  intrench  upon  truth  in  any  conversation, 
but  least  of  all  with  children.  Locke, 

IN-TRENCH',  V.  a.  1.  (Mil.)  To  make  secure 
against  the  attack  of  an  enemy  by  digging  a 
ditch  or  trench,  &o.  Mil.  Ency. 

2.  To  make  a  trench  or  hollow  in. 

His  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek.  Milton, 

t  IN-TRENOH'ANT,  a.  Not  to  be  divided  ;  not  to 
be  wounded ;' indivisible. 

As  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrencliant  air 

With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed,      bna/c, 

IN-TRENCH'MPNT,  re.      (Fort.)   Any  work  that 

fortifies  a  post  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy  ; 

a  fortification  with  a  trench  or  ditch  ;  a  ditch  or 

trench  with  a  rampart.  Brande. 

Intrenchments  of  armies,  the  whole  works  or  ob- 
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Btacles  by  which  an  army  or  a  large  body  of  troops 
cover  themselves  for  their  defence.  Mil.  Ency. 

IN-TREP'jD,  a.  [L.  intrepidus;  in,  priv.,  and 
trepidus,  trembUng  ;  trepido,  to  tremble ;  It.  § 
Sp.  intrepido ;  Fr.  ■intri'pide.'l  Fearless  ;  daring ; 
bold;  brave;  undaunted;  courageous;  heroic; 
valiant ;  resolute  ;  firm. 
Whate'er  cool  thought  or  strength  of  nerve  supplied 
Intrepid  Braudimaat  had  vaiuly  tried.  Hoole. 

Syn. — See  Bold. 

IN-TR6-pId'!-TY,  re.     [It.  intrepidita  ;  Sp.  intre- 
pidcz ;  Fr.  intrepiditi.']      The  quality  of  being 
intrepid;    fearlessness;  courage;  bravery ;  val- 
or; boldness;  invincible  resolution.  Swift. 
Syn.  —  See  Audacity,  Courage. 

!N-TREP'tD-LY,  ad.  In  an  intrepid  manner  ;  fear- 
lessly ;  courageously;  boldly;  daringly.     Pope. 

f- IN'TRI-OA-BLE,  a.  Entangling;  insnaring. 
"  Entangled  in  the  .  .  .  intricable  net."  Shelton. 

IN'TRI-CA-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  intricate  or 
entangled ;  perplexity  ;  involution  ;  complexity. 

Perplexing  that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  and  mij-i- 
cacies.  JPope. 

Syn. —  See  Complexity. 

IN'TRI-CATE,  a.  [L.  intrico,  intricatus,  to  en- 
tangle ;  in,  in,  and  tricm,  hinderances  ;  It.  m- 
tricato;  ^^.intrincado.']  Entangled; perplexed; 
involved ;  complicated ;  obscure ;  difficult. 

The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intHcate, 

Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  errors.    Addison, 

Syn.  —  See  Complexity. 

IN'TRI-OATE,  V.  a.  To  render  intricate ;  to  per- 
plex ;  to  darken,     [u.]  Camden. 

IN'TR!-CATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  intricate  manner  ; 
with  intricacy  or  perplexity.  Swift. 

IN'TRl-CATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
tricate ;  perplexity  ;  obscurity  ;  intricacy. 

t  IN-TRI-CA'TION,  re.  The  state  of  being  intri- 
cate ;  an  entanglement ;  snare.  Cotgrave. 

JN-TRiCfUE'  (jn-trdg'),  n.  [It.  intngo  ;  Sp.  intn- 
ga ;  Fr.  intrigue.^ 

1.  A  plot  or  scheme  of  secret  contrivance,  to 
effect  some  object  of  an  individual,  of  a  party, 
or  of  government;  a  stratagem;  —  especially  a 
plot  connected  with  an  affair  of  love  ;  an  amour. 

These  are  the  grand  intriguea  of  man.  Flatman. 

Now  love  is  dwindled  to  intrigue. 
And  marriage  grown  a  money  league.  Swift. 

2.  The  plot,  complication,  or  perplexity  of  a 

a  fable,  a  novel,  or  a  poem. 

Are  we  not  continually  informed  that  the  author  unravels 
the  web  of  his  intngue,  or  breaks  the  thread  of  his  narration? 

Caimlug. 

3.  Intricacjf;  complication.  "Full  prospect 
of  all  the  intrigues  of  our  nature."     [u.J    Hale. 

JN-TRIGUE',  t).  )i.  [L.  intrica  ;  It.  intrigare;  Sp. 
intncar  ;  Fr.  intrig^ter.  —  See  Intricate.]    \i. 

IXTEIGUED;       pp.    INTRIGUING,       INTRIGUEU.] 

To  form  plots  ;  to  carry  on  private  designs  by 
intrigue,  as  of  illicit  love.  Brands. 

t  IN-TRIGUE',  V.  a.  [L.  intrico,  intricatus.']  To 
perplex;  to  embarrass.  L.  Addison. 

|N-TRIGU'5R  (in-treg'er),  n.     One  who  intrigues. 

JN-TRtGU'pR-Y  (in-treg'er-e),  re.  Arts  or  practice 
of  intrigue  ;  stratagem,     [it.]  Qu.  Rev. 

IN-TRIGU'ING  (in-treg'jng),  p.  a.  Addicted  to,  or 
practising,  intrigue. 

JN-TRIGU'ING-LY,  ad.     "With  intrigue. 

t  JN-TRlNCE',  li.   Entangled;  intrinsicate.  Shak. 

t  (N-TRIN'SIC,  re.  A  genuine  quality.  Warburton. 

IN-TRIN'SIC,  )  g^      [Tu.  intriiisecus;  It.intrin- 

IN-TRIN'SI-CAL,  )  seeo,  or  intrinsico ;  Srg.inirin- 
seco ;  Fr.  infrins^que.'] 

1.  Derived  from  within ;  fixed  in  the  nature  of 
things  ;  inherent ;  inward ;  internal ;  inborn ; 
native  ;  not  extrinsic  ;  real ;  genuine  ;  true  ; 
essential ;  not  accidental ;  as,  "  Intrinsic  worth, 
value,  or  merit." 

2.  Closely  familiar  ;  intimate. 

He  falls  into  inirinsicalsociety  with  Sir  John  Graham.  WotU)n. 
/KB»  This  word  was  formerly  written  intrimecal ; 
but,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ju.=!tly  remarks,  "it  is  now  gen- 
erally written  intrinsical,  contrary  to  etymology." 

JN-TRTj\-SI-CAL'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
intrinsical;  intrinsi'calness.  Roget. 


!N-TRIN'S1-CAL-LY,  nd.  Internally;  naturally; 
really  ;  truly.  "  A  lie  is  a  thing  absolutely  and 
intrinsically  evil."  South. 

IN-TRIN'SI-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
intrinsical.  Ash. 

tJN-TRIN'SI-CATE,  a.  Perplexed;  entangled. 
"  Cords  .  .  .  too  intrinsicate  to  unloose."    Shak. 

IJ^'TRO.  [L.]  A  Latin  adverb  used  as  an  Eng- 
lish prefix,  and  signifying  into,  within. 

IN-TRQ-CES'SION  (-sesh'un),  n.  {Med.)  The  de- 
pression or  sinking  of  any  part  inwards.   Crabb. 

IN-TRO-DtJCE',  V.  a.  [L.  introduco ;  intra,  with- 
in, and  du£0,  to  lead ;  It.  introdurre ;  Sp.  in- 
troducir  ;  Fr.  introduire.']  [i.  intiioduced  ;  pp. 

INTIIODUCING,  INTRODUCED.] 

1.  To  lead,  bring,  conduct,  or  usher  in ;  as, 
"  To  introduce  a  person  into  a  hall." 

2.  To  present ;  to  make  known ;  to  bring  to 
be  acquainted. 

Mr.  Burke,  one  day,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, introduced  him  to  a  nobleman.  Prior. 

3.  To  bring  into  general  notice  or  practice. 
"  He  shall  introduce  a  new  way  of  CMxe.^' Browne. 

Syn.  —  Persons  who  are  mutually  strangers  are 
introduced  to  each  other  by  a  common  friend  ;  a  per- 
son is  presented  at  court  by  a  courtier.  — Introduce  a 
subject ;  produce  information  or  argument. 

IN-TRO-DU9'eR,  re.     One  who  introduces. 

t  IN-TRO-DUCT',  V.  a.    To  introduce.       Caxton. 

iN-TRp-DUC'TION,  «.  [L.  introductio ;  It.  ire- 
troduzione  ;  Sp.  introduccion ;  Fr.  introduction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  introducing  or  ushering,  or  the 
state  of  being  ushered.  Johnson. 

2.  The  act  of  presenting  to  the  acquaintance 
of  another ;  presentation, 

3.  The  act  of  bringing  into  general  notice  or 
use.  "  The  introduction  of  the  liturgy  and  the 
canons  into  Scotland."  Clarendon. 

4.  Exordium  ;  preface ;  prelude  ;  proem  ;  the 
preliminary  part  of  a  book.  Blair. 

Syn.  —  See  Preface. 

IN-TRO-DUC'TJVE,  a.  [It.  introduttivo ;  Fr.  in- 
troductif.]  Serving  to  introduce ;  introduc- 
tory. South. 

IN-TRO-DUC'TI  VE-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  serving 
to  introduce.  *  Wright. 

IN-TRO-DUC'TOR,  re.  [L.]  One  who  introduces  ; 
an  introducer.  Gibbon. 


IN-TRO-DUC'TO-RI-LY, 
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By  way   of  intro- 
Baxter. 


IN-TRO-DUC'TO-RY,  a.  [L.  ijitroductoritis  ;  It. 
introditttorio ;  Sp.  introdyictorio.]  Serving  to 
introduce;  preliminary;  prefatory;  previous. 
"  This  ire^ro^/MC^or^/ discourse."  Boyle. 

iN-TRO-DUC'TRpSS,  re.  A  femalg  who  intro- 
duces. IJoldsworth. 

IN'TRO-FLfiXED  (-flekst),  a.  Bent  inward.  Smith. 

IN-TRO-GRES'SION,  re.  [L.  introgressio.]  The 
act  of  entering;  entrance.  Blount. 

IN-TRO'IT  [in-tro'it,  Sm.  CI. ;  jn-triiit',  K.  IFi.],  re. 
[L.  introitus,  entrance;  Fr.  introU.]  (Eccl.) 
In  the  Catholic  service,  and  anciently  in  that 
of  the  English  Church,  a  psalm  sung  or  chant- 
ed immediately  before  the  collect,  epistle,  and 
gospel,  while  the  priest  enters  within  the  rails 
of  the  altar.  Wheatley. 

iN-TRp-MIS'SION  (-mish'un),  n.  [L.  intromissio  ; 
intra,  within,  and  mitto,  to  send;  It.  intromis- 
sione ;  Fr.  intromission.] 

1.  The  act  of  sending  in  ;   the  act  of  intro- 
ducing one  body  into  another.  South. 

2.  f  Admission  ;  admittance.         Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  (Scottish  Law.)  The  act  of  intermeddling 
with  the  effects  of  a  deceased  person.    Burrill. 

IN-TRO-MIT',  V.  a.  [L.  intromitto ;  intra,  with- 
in, and  mitto,  to  send ;  It.  intro'mettere^     \i.  IN- 

TBOMITTED  ;  pp.  INTROMITTING,  INTROMITTED.] 

1.  To  send  in ;  to  let  in  ;  to  admit.  Greenhill. 

2.  To  allow  to  enter ;  to  be  the  medium  by 
which  any  thing  enters. 

Glass  in  the  window  intromits  light.  Holder. 

IN-TRO-MIT',  V.  re.  (Scottish  Lata.)  To  inter- 
meddle with  the  effects  of  one  deceased.  Stuart. 


IN-TRp-PRES'SION  (In-tro-pr6sh'un),  re.  [L.  intra, 
within,  and  pressia,  a  pressing.]  Internal  pres- 
sure,    [e.]  Battie. 

lN-TRO-R5-CBP'TION,  re.  [L.  intra,  within,  and 
receptio,  reception.]  The  act  of  admitting  into 
or  within.  Hammond. 

!N-TRORSE',  a.  [L.  introrsus,  inward.]  (Bat.) 
Turned  inwards,  or  towards  the  axis  of  the  part 
to  which  it  is  attached.  Henslaw. 

t  IN-TRO-RUP'TION,  re.  Violent  inu^tion.Bhunt. 

IN-TRO-SPECT',  V.  a.  [L.  iniraspicio,  intraspec- 
tus;  intra,  within,  and  specio,  to  look.]  To 
view  the  inside  of;  to  look  into.  Bailey. 

IN-TRQ-SPEC'TION,  re.  [L.  intra,  within,  and 
spectia,  an  observing  of  the  auspices  ;  Fr.  intra'- 
spection.]  The  act  of  inspecting  within ;  a  view 
of  the  inside. 

The  actings  of  the  mind  or  imagination  itself,  by  way  of 
reflection  or  introspection  of  tlieniselves.  Hale. 

IN-TRO-SPEC'TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  introspectif.]  That 
introspects;  viewing  inwardly.  N.  A.  Rev. 

t  IN-TRO-SUME',  V.  u.     To  suck  in.  Evelyn. 

IN-TRO-SUS-CEP'TION,  n.    [L.  intro,  within,  and 

susceptio,  a  taking  in  hand  ;  Fr.  introsusception.'] 

1.  t  The  act  of  taking  in. 

Tlie  parts  of  the  body  . . .  are  nourished  by  the  introsus- 
ception of  enlivened  aliment.  Smith  on  Old  Age, 

2.  (^Med.)  The  introduction  of  one  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal  into  anotlier  which  serves  it  as 
a  sort  of  vagina  or  sheath, — generally  of  the 
ileum  into  the  colon;  intussusception;  invagi- 
nation. Dunglison. 

t  IN-TRO-VE'NI-^NT,  w.    Entering.        Broivne. 

IN-TRQ-VER'StON,  n.  [It.  introversione.']  The 
act  of  introverting.  Berkeley. 

IN-TRO-VERT',  V.  a.  [L.  intro,  within,  and  vertOy 
to   turn;  It.  introve7'tere.'\     \i.  intkoverted  ; 

pp.    INTROVEKTING,    INTROVERTED.]      To    turn 

inwards. 

His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes.  Cowper, 

JN-TRt^DE',  V.  n.  [L.  intrudo  ;  in,  in,  and  trudo,  to 
thrust ;  It.  intrudere.']  \i.  intruded  ;  pp.  in- 
truding, INTRUDED.]  To  thrust  one's  self  into 
a  place  or  a  business  ;  to  enter  without  invita- 
tion or  permission ;  to  force  an  entrance  un- 
asked or  uninvited ;  to  interlope;  to  encroach. 

There  is  society  where  none  intmtJ£S, 
Ry  the  deep  aea,  and  music  in  its  roar.  Byron. 

Some  thoughts  rise  and  intrude  upon  us  while  we  shun 
them.  Watts. 

IN-TRtJDE',  V.  a.  1.  To  force  or  to  thrust  in  rude- 
ly, or  without  right  or  welcome  ;  —  with  the  re- 
flective pronoun  ;  to  obtrude.  "  To  intrude  one's 
self  into  the  mysteries  of  government."    Pope. 

2.  To  dart  in;  to  inject.  Greeyihill. 

3.  {Geol.)  To  force  or  urge  with  violence,  as 
igneous  rocks  in  a  state  of  fusion  through  or 
into  rents  or  fissures  in  disrupted  strata  of 
other  rocks.  C  T.  Jackson. 

Syn.  —  To  intrude  is  more  offensive  than  to  obtrude. 
A  person  intrudes  himself  into  a  company  rudely, 
where  he  is  unwelcome  ;  ho  obtrudes  himself  uncalled 
for  or  accidentally. 

IN-TRtfD'jpD,  p.  a.  (Geol.)  Noting  rocks  that, 
by  the  action  of  subterranean  causes,  have  been 
forced  upwards,  while  in  a  state  of  fusion,  be- 
twejen  other  rocks.  Richardson. 

IN-TRtJD'^R,  n.     One  who  intrudes  ;  interloper. 

IN-TRtJD'ING,  p.  a.  Making  intrusion;  thrust- 
ing in. 

IN-TRtJNK',  V.  a.     To  encase,     [r.]  Ford. 

lN-TRt!T'§ION  (jn-trii'zhun,  93),  n.  [L.  intrusio ; 
It.  intrusione;  Sp.  iS;  Fr.  intrusion?] 

1.  The  act  of  intruding ;  encroachment ;  un- 
welcome entrance ;  entrance  without  invitation 
or  permission;  obtrusion. 

Frogs,  lice,  and  flies  must  all  this  palace  fill 
■Witn  loathed  intrusion.  Milton. 

An  intrvsion  upon  your  meditations.  Wake. 

2.  Voluntary,  or  uncalled  for,  entrance  upon 
any  undertaking. 

It  may  be  said,  I  handle  an  art  no  way  suitable  either  to 
my  employment  or  fortune,  and  so  stand  charged  with  inH-u- 
sion  and  impertinency.  Wotton. 

3.  (Law.)  The  entry  of  a  stranger,  after 
a  particular  estate  of  freehold  is  determined, 
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before  him  "who  is  tlie  heir  in  the  remainder  or 
reversion.  Burrill. 

4.  {Geol.)  The  forcing  or  injecting  of  rocks 
in  a  state  of  fusion  through,  among,  or  over 
other  disrupted  rocks.  C.  T.  Jackson. 

lN-TRt!j'§ION-iST  (jn-tru'zhun-ist),  n.  One  who 
intrudes  or  favors- intrusion  ;  one  who  supports 
the  right  of  a  patron  to  present  a  clergyman  to 
a  living  or  parish  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  parishioners.     [Scotland.]  Chalmers. 

|N-TRtj'SIVE,  rt.  1.  Intruding  upon;  apt  to  in- 
trude ;  obtrusive. 

Let  me  shake  off  the  intrusive  cares  of  day.  Thomaon. 

2.  {Geol.)  Noting  rocks  that  have  been  in- 
truded.—  See  Intruded.  C.  T.  Jackson, 

IN-TRU'SJVE-LY,  ad.    In  an  intrusive  manner. 

IN-TRtl'SIVE-NESS,  rt.  The  act  of  entering  with- 
out invitation  or  permission.  W^'ight. 

IN-TRUST',  V.  a.  \in  and  trust.']  \i.  intrusted  ; 
pp.  INTRUSTING,  INTRUSTED.]  To  deliver  in 
trust ;  to  confide  to  the  care  of ;  to  consign  or 
commit  to  the  safe-keeping  of ;  to  commit. 

4®=  "  We  intrust  another  with  something,  or  we 
intrust  something  to  another."    Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Consign. 

tN-TU-i"T10N  (in-tu-ish'un),  n.  [L.  intuUus,  a 
view;  intiteor,  to  look  upon;  m,  upon,  and 
tueor,  to  look  ;  It.  intuizione ;  Sp.  intuicion ;  Fr. 
intuition.]  The  act  of  the  mind  by  which  a 
truth  is  immediately  perceived,  and,  as  it  were, 
beheld,  without  any  previous  process  of  analy- 
sis or  ratiocination ;  the  act  of  seeing  at  once 
by  the  mind;  intuitive  perception. 

"What  we  know  or  comprehend  as  soon  as  we  perceive  or 

attend  to  it,  we  are  said  to  know  by  intuition,  Taylor. 

The  proper  objects  of  intuition  are  propositions  analogous 

to  the  axioms  prefixed  to  Euclid's  Elements.  Stewart. 

One  in  whom  perajiaaion  and  belief 

Had  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 


A  passionate  intuition. 


Wm'dsworih. 


iN-TU-i"TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking 
of,  or  seen  by,  intuition ;  intuitive.        Ec,  Rev. 

iN-TLT-i"TION-AL-i^M,  71.  The  doctrine  that  the 
perc&ption'of  truth  is  from  intuition.  N.Brit.Rev. 

IN-TU'I-TIVB,  a.  [Low  1,.  intuitivus ;  It.  §  Sp. 
intuitive ;  Fr.  intuitif.] 

1.  Seen  or  received  by  the  mind  immediately, 
without  the  intervention  of  argument  or  testi- 
mony ;  perceived  by  intuition. 

Sometimes  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disaerce- 
ment  of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselves,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other:  and  this,  I  think,  we  may  call  in- 
tuitive knowledge.  Locke. 

2.  Immediate  ;  full ;  clear  ;  distinct. 

Faith,  beginning  here  with  a  weak  apprehension  of  things 
not  seen,  endeth  witli  the  intuitive  vision  of  God  in  the  world 
to  come.  Hooker. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  discovering  truth  im- 
mediately without  ratiocination.  "  Intuitive  in- 
tellectual judgment."  Hooker. 

IN-TU'I-TIVE-LY,  ad.    By  intuitive  perception. 

IN-TU-MESCE'  (in-tu-mes'),  V.  n.  [L.  intumesco\ 
in,  used  intensively,  and  tumesco^  to  swell  up.] 
To  swell ;  to  become  tumid  with  heat.      Smart. 

IN-TU-MES'CJglNCE,  n.  [It.  intumescenza ;  Sp. 
entumecencia ;  Fr.  intumescence.] 

1.  The  act  of  swelling.  Johnson. 

2.  Augmentation  of  size  in  the  whole  body, 
or  in  any  part  of  it;  a  swelling;  a  tumor ;  tu- 
mid state.  Dunglison. 

iN-TU-MES'CjpN-CY,  n.  Same  as  Intumescence. 

t  iN-TU'My-LAT-?D,  a.  [L.  intumulo,  intumu- 
latus.]     Not  buried ;  unburied.  Cockeram. 

t  IN-TyR-<?ES'CJeNCE,  n.  [L.  m,  used  intensive- 
ly, and  turgesco,  to  become  swollen.]  The  act 
of  swelling:  — a  turgid  state.  Browne. 

TN-TURN'ING,  a.  Suitable  for  being  turned  into. 
"  An  in-turning  p\a.ce."  Wickliffe,  Gm.  xlii.  27. 

f  IN-TUSE',  n.  [L.  intundOj  intusiis,  to  bruise.] 
A  bruise.     '*  The  intttse  deep."  Spenser. 

iN-TUS-SyS-CEP'TION,  n.  [L.  intus,  within,  and 
suscipio,  susceptuSy  to  receive.]  {Med.')  The  in- 
troduction of  one  part  of  the  intestinal  canal 
into  another  ;  introsusception.  Dunglison. 

JN-TWINE',  V.  u,.    \iti  and  twine.]   \i.  intwined  ; 


pp.  INTWINING,  INTWINED,]  To  twinc  togeth- 
er;  to  twine  around;  to  twist  or  wreathe  to- 
gether ;  to  inweave.  Dryden. 

JN-TWINE'MPNT,  n.  The  act  of  intwining.  Todd. 

JN-TWiST',  V.  a.  \in  and  tvnst.]  To  twist  to- 
gether ;  to  intwine.  Smart. 

IN-y-EN'DO,  II.    See  Innuendo.  Todd. 

IN'U-LA,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  one 
species  of  which  is  elecampane.  Loudon. 

iN'y-LiNE(18),«.  {It.inulhia.]  (CAem.)  A  pecu- 
liar starch-like  powder  spontaneously  deposited 
from  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  Inula  Hele- 
nium,  or  elecampane.  Turner. 

JN-UM'BRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  imimbro,  inumhratus  ; 
Norm.  Fr.  enombraser.]    \i.  inumbrated  ;  pp. 

INUMERATING,    INUMBRATED.]       To    shade  ;    tO 

cover  with  shade.  Bailey. 

t  |N-UNCT'5D,  a.  [L.  inungOj  inunctus,  to  an- 
oint.]    Anointed.  Cockeram. 

t  JN-UNC'TION",  n.  [L.  inunctio.]  The  act  of 
anointing  ;  an  anointing.  Burton. 

IN-UNCT-y-6s'f-TY,  n.  \in,  priv.,  and  unctuosi- 
ty.]     Want  or  destitution  of  oiliness.       Smart. 

IN-ON'DANT,  a.  [L.  inundo,  inundans,  to  over- 
flow; It.  inondante;  Sp.  inuiidante.]  Over- 
flowing ;  flowing  over,     [r.]  Shenstone. 

]N-UN'DATE,  V.  a.  [L.  inuixdo^  inundatus  ;  in, 
upon,  and  unda,  a  wave  ;  It.  inondare ;  Sp,  inun- 
dar ;  Fr.  inonder.]  \i.  inundated  ;  pp.  in- 
undating, INUNDATED.]  To  Overflow  with 
water,  or  as  with  water  ;  to  flow  upon  or  over ; 
to  overwhelm ;  to  submerge  ;  to  flood ;  to 
deluge.  Cockeram. 

IN-yN-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  inundatio  ;  It.  inonda- 
zione ;  Sp.  inundacion ;  Fr.  inondation.]  The 
act  of  inundating,  or  the  state  of  being  inun- 
dated ;  overflow ;  flood  ;  deluge. 

No  swelling  innnclntion  hides  the  grounds. 
But  crystal  currents  glide  within  their  bounds.        Gay. 
Syn.  — See  Overflow. 

t  IN-UN-DER-STAND'ING,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  un- 
derstanding.] Void  of  understanding.  Pearson. 

IN-UR-BANE',  a.  [L.  inurhanus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  inur- 
bano.]     Wanting  urbanity  ;  uncivil.  Scott. 

IN-UR-BANE'LY,  ad.     In  an  impolite  manner. 

IN-UR-BANE'N^SS,  n.  Want  of  civility  ;  rude- 
ness; inurbanity.  Wright. 

IN-yR-BAN'l-TY,  n.  [It.  inurbanita;  Sp.  inu?-- 
banidad.]     Want  of  urbanity.  Bp.  Hall. 

(N-URE'  (jn-yur^),  V.  a.  [Norm.  Fr.  enuer.]  \i. 
inured;  pp.  inuring,  inured.]  To  make 
ready  or  familiar  by  frequent  use  or  practice  ;  to 
habituate ;  to  accustom  ;  to  familiarize. 

To  blood  inured 
Of  fij^hting  beasts,  and  men  to  beasts  exposed.      Milton. 
We  may  inure  ourselves  by  custom  to  bear  the  extremities 
of  weather  without  injury.  Addison. 

|N-URE'  (jn-yur'),  v.  n.  {Law.)  To  come  into  use 
or  power;  to  have  effect;  to  enure.  —  See 
Enure. 

The  decree  of  deprivation  doth  not  invre  till  a  judicial 
sentence  passeth  further  on  us.         Bishop  of  Norwich,  1690. 

IN-URE'MfiNT,  n.  The  act  of  inuring ;  practice  ; 
habit;  use;  custom;  frequency.  Wotton. 

IN-URN',  V.  a.  [in  and  urn.]  \i.  inurned  ;  pp. 
INURNING,  inurned.]  To  place  in  an  xirn  ; 
to  intomb  ;  to  bury. 

Amidst  the  tears  of  Trojan  dames  iimmed.         Dryden. 

IN-U-^I-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  inusitatus,  unusual,] 
Disuse  ;  want  of  use.  Paley. 

t  IN-tJST'ION  (in-ust'yun),  n.  [L.  inustio.]  The 
act  of  burning,  or  of  branding.  Bailey. 

t  IN-U'TJLE,  o.  [h.  inutilis.]  Useless ;  unprofit- 
able.    "  An  inutile  speculation."  Bacon. 

IN-U-TIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  inutilitas  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
utilitas,  iitility  ;  utor,  to  use;  It.  inuiilith;  Sp. 
inutilidad ;  Fr.  inutilite.]  Want  of  utility ; 
uselessness ;  unprofitableness. 

You  see  the  inutility  of  foreign  travel.  Hurd. 

t  iN-UT'T^R-A-BLE,  a.     Unutterable.       MiUon. 

m  vAc'U-b.  [L.]  In  a  void;  in  an  empty 
space. 


JN-VADE',  V.  a.  [L.  invado  ;  in,  into,  and  vado, 
to  go  ;  It.  invadere ;  Sp.  invadir  ;  Fr.  invader.] 
\i.  invaded;  pp.  invading,  invaded.] 

1.  To  enter  with  a  hostile  army; — applied 
to  a  country ;  to  attack  ;  to  assail ;  to  assault. 

Invading  Russia,  he  [Najjoleon]  was  at  first  successful  at 
Smolensko  and  Moskowa.  Stocguekr. 

2.  To  infringe  or  encroach  upon  ;  to  violate. 

3.  fTo  go  into.     [A  Latinism.]  Spenser. 
Syn.  — See  Invasion. 

JN-VAD'?R,  Jt.     One  who  invades;  an  assailant. 

|N-VA^-I-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  in,  in,  and  vagina,  a 
sheath ;  Fr.  invagination.]  {Med.)  Intussus- 
ception ;  introsusception.  Hoblyn. 

tiN-VA-LES'C?NCE,  n.  [L.  invalesco,  invales- 
.ceKS,  to  strengthen.]  Strength;  Yiedlth..  Johnson. 

iN-VAL-:5;-TU'DI-TS[A-RY,  a.  [L.  invaletudinart- 
us.]     Wanting  health";  infirm,     [r.]  Todd. 

IN-VAL'ID,  a.  [L.  invalidus  ;  in,  priv.,  and  val- 
idus,  strong ;  It.  ^  Sp.  invalido ;  Fr.  invalide.] 

1.  Not  valid;  weak;  of  no  weight ;  as,  "An 
invalid  argument." 

2.  Of  no  legal  force ;  as,  *'  An  invalid  will." 

Their  testimonies  will  appear  invalid.  Addison. 

IN-VA-lId',  «.     Infirm;  weak;  sick.    Carpenter. 

IN-VA-Lio'  (in-v9-led'),  n.  A  person  who  is  dis- 
abled, weak,  or  infirm ;  —  often  applied  to  a 
man  worn  out  by  warfare. 

In  modern  times,  there  is  no  civilized  country  without  in- 
stitutions fbr  thi?  maintenance  o^ invalids;  but  the  most  mag- 
nificent are,  without  question,  the  Greenwich  and  Chelsea 
Hospitals  in  England,  and,  in  France,  the  Hfltel  des  Inva- 
lides.  Jirande. 

IN-VA-lId',  V.  a.  [«'.  INVALIDED  ;  2^.  invalid- 
ing, invalided.]  To  register  or  classify  as  an 
invalid.  Qu.  Rev. 

IN-VAL'J-DATE,  v.  a.  [It.  invalidare ;  Sp.  in- 
validar  ;  Fr.  invalider. —  See  Invalid.]  \i.  in- 
validated ;  pp.  INVALIDATING,  INVALIDAT- 
ED.] To  make  invalid;  to  deprive  of  force  or 
efficacy ;  to  weaken ;  to  overthrow. 

Three  kind  words  of  hers  shall  invalidate  all  their  testt- 
nionies.  Locke. 

IN-vAL-I-DA^TigiV,  n.  The  act  of  invalidating. 
"  Invalidations  of  their  right."  Burke. 

m-V4-LJDE'  (-led'),  n.    [Fr.]     See  Invalid. 

iN-VA-Lip'I§M,  n.  The  state  of  an  invalid ;  ill- 
ness ;  sickness,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

IN-VA-LID'r-TY,  n.  [It.  invalidity ;  Fr.  invalidite.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  invalid ;  want  of  valid- 
ity, force,  or  weight.  South. 

2.  t Weakness;  infirmity.  Temple. 

IN-VAL'OR-OUS,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  valorous.] 
Not  valorous  ;  cowardly,     [r.]      D,  O'Connell. 

IN-VAL'y-A-BLE  (in-vai'yu-?-bl),  a.  [in,  priv., 
or  in,  used  intensively,  and  valuable.]  That 
cannot  be  valued ;  above  all  value ;  very  pre- 
cious; inestimable. 

The  glorious  and  invaludble  privileges  of  believing.  Atterbury. 

IN-VAL'y-A-BLY,  ad.     Inestimably.      Bp.  Hall. 

IN-VAL'UED  (in-val'yud),  a.  Inestimable.  JV/ownce. 

IN-VA-RI-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  invariabilita  \  Fr. 
invaiiabilite.]  The  quality  of  being  invariable  ; 
immutability  ;  invariableness.  Digby. 

IN-VA'RI-A-BLE,  a.  Not  variable  ;  immutable  ; 
unchangeable  ;  unalterable  ;  constant.  "  Known 
and  invariahy  signs."  Browne. 

IN-VA'RI-A-BLE,  n.  {Math.)  That  which  is  not 
variable ;  a  constant. 

The  invariable  of  an  equation  is  a  function  which 
may  vary  under  certain  circumstances,  but  which 
does  not  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  equa- 
tions. ■  Davies. 

IN-VA'RI-A-BLE-NESS,  «.  _  The  quality  of  be- 
ing invariable;  immutability;  constancy;  un- 
changeableness  ;  invariability.  Blackwall. 

IN-VA'Rf-A-BLY,  ad.  Unchangeably ;  immutably. 

IN-VA'RIED  (-rid),  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  varied.] 
Not  varied.     "  Invaried  words."         Blackwall. 

IN-VA'^IQN"  (in-va'zhun,  93),  n.  [L.  invasio  ;  It. 
invasione ;  Sp.  &;  Fr.  i7iva^ion.] 

1.  The  act  of  invading ;  hostile  entrance  for 
the  purpose  of  conquest ;  attack  ;  assault ;  in- 
cursion ;  irruption ;  inroad. 
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The  dreadful  rumor,  from  afiir, 
Of  armed  invasion.  Dn/den. 

Reason  finds  a  secret  grief  and  remorse  from  every  inva- 
sion that  sin  makes  upon  innocence,  and  that  must  render 
the  first  entrance  and  admission  of  sin  uneasy.  South. 

2.  Infringement  or  encroachment  upon  ;  vio- 
lation ;  as,  "  The  invasion  of  chartered  rights." 

3.  Attack  of  a  disease. 

What  demonstrates  the  plague  to  be  endemial  to  Egypt  is 
its  invasion  and  going  ofl'  at  certain  times.  Arbuthnot. 

SyUt — Invasion^  incursion,  irruption,  and  inroad, 
all  denote  a  hostile  and  forcible  entrance  into  a  for- 
eign country.  An  invasion  is  made  by  a  regular  army, 
under  its  chief  commander  ;  as,  *' Alexander  mvot^erf 
India,"  and  "  Bonaparte  invaded  Russia."  Incursion, 
irruption,  and  inroad,  all  imply  a  hostile,  and  often  a 
sudden  and  irregular,  invasion,  made  by  a  body  of 
men  commonly  into  neighboring  states.  Forray,  a 
Scottish,  or  an  old  word,  recently  revived,  denotes  a 
hostile  incursion.  —  tiee  Attack,  Infringement. 

JN-VA'SIVE,    a.     Making   invasion;    aggressive. 

"  Invasive  wars."  Dryden, 

JN-V:EC'T]g;D,a.(H"e;-.)  Fluted,  or  furrowed.  Craig. 

t  IN-VEC'TION,  n.  [L.  invectio.']  Reproachful 
accusation ;  invective.  Fulke. 

IN-VEC'TIVE,  7^,  [It.  invettiva\  Sp.  i7tvectiva; 
Fr.  invective.  — See  Invective,  «.]  Abusive 
or  angry  speech;  harsh  censure;  abuse;  re- 
proach. 

Invective  is  a  predatory  course  of  life,  and  indeed  but  a 
privateering  upon  reputation.  Marvcll. 


Desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  Uvea, 
Brcat)ic  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers. 


Shak. 


Syn.  —  See  Satire 

JN-VEC'TIVE,  a.     [L.  invectivus ;  inveho,  invec- 

tus,  to  inveigh  against ;  in,  in,  and  veho,  vectiis, 

to    carry.]       Satirical;    abusive;    reproachful; 

censorious;  scolding;  captious.  Dryden. 

Satire  among  the  Romans,  but  not  among  the  (Jreeks,  was 
a  biting  invective  poem.  Di-yden. 

IN-VEC'TJVE-LY,  «(?.     Satirically;  abusively. 

IN-VEIGH'  (jn-va'),  v.  n.  [L.  inveho  ;  in,  upon,  and 
veho,  to  carry.]  \i.  inveighed;  pp.  inveigh- 
ing, inveighed.]  To  utter  censure  or  re- 
proach ;  to  rail ;  to  declaim ;  —  with  against. 

I  cannot  blame  him  fov  inveighing  so  sharply  against  the 
vices  of  the  clergy  in  his  age.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Declaim. 

JN-VEIGH'j^R  (jn-va'er),  n.  One  who  inveighs  ; 
one  who  uses  invectives.  Jackson. 

|N-VEI'GLE  (in-ve'gl),  v.  a.  [Ger.  wieglen  ;  Sw. 
upioiglia,  from  the  M.  Goth,  toagain,  to  move, 
to  excite.  Seremus.  —  ^^  Ihre  thinks  the  Sw. 
word  may  be  from  the  Eng."  —  "  Fr.  aveugle  {ab 
oculo),  blind;  aveugler,  to  blind,  to  hoodwink." 
Junius,  Skinner.  —  *' It.  i?ivogliaj-e."  Mtnsheu. 
— "  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  formed  upon 
the  A.  S.  wiglian,  to  beguile."  Richardson.'] 
\i.  inveigled  ;  pp.  inveigling,  inveigled.] 
To  persuade  to  something  bad  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to 
entice  ;  to  seduce  ;  to  beguile. 

Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  Mm.  Shak. 

Both  right  able 
To  inveigle  and  draw  in  the  rabble.  Hudibras. 

(N-VEI'GLE-MENT  (in-ve'gl-nient),n.  Seduction  ; 
enticement;  allurement.  "The  inveiglements 
of  the  world."  South. 

IN-VEI'GLJBIR  (in-ve'gler),  n.  One  who  inveigles; 
a  beguiler ;  a  deceiver.  Sandys. 

IN-VEIL'  (jn-val'),  v.  a.  [i.  INVBILED  ;  pp.  IN- 
VEiLiNG,  inveiled.]  To  covcr  with  a  veil,  or 
as  with  a  veil.  Daniel. 

JN- VEILED'  (jn-vald').  P'  «•  Covered  as  with  a  veil. 
Her  eyes  inveiled  with  sorrow's  clouds.        W.  Broivne. 

IN-VEND-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Unsalableness.  Browne. 

IN-VEND'l-BLE,  a.  [L.  invendibiUs  ;  Sp.  invendi- 
ble  ;  Fr.  invendable.]    Not  vendible  ;  unsalable. 

IN-VEND'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
vendible  or  unsalable.  Craig. 

JN-VEN'OM,  -o.  u..    See  Envenom.  Todd. 

jN-VENT'j  V.  ».     [L.  invenio,  inventus  ;  in,  upon, 

and  venio,  to  come  ;  It.  inventare  ;  Sp.  inoentar; 

Fr.  inventer.}     [i.  invented  ;  pp.  inventing, 

INVENTED.] 

1.  To  contrive,  devise,  or  produce,  as  some- 
thing new,  or  not  before  made,  or  known. 

Otto  Guericke  invented  the  air-pump;    Santorius  invented 
the  thermometer.  Stewart. 

2.  To  create  or  form  by  the  imagination  ;  to 
devise ;  to  frame. 

I  would  invent  as  many  bitter,  searcliing  terms  . . . 

As  lean-faced  Envy  in  lier  loathsome  cave.  Shak. 


3.  To  contrive  falsely  ;  to  fabricate ;  to  forge  ; 
to  feign. 

I  never  did  such  things  as  those  men  have  maliciously  in- 
vented against  mc.  Susan.  4S. 

4.  To  discover  ;  to  find  out.     [n.] 

Logic  does  not  pretend  to  invent  science,  or  the  axioms  of 
sciences.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  To  invent  is  to  devise  something  new  or 
not  before  made,  or  to  modify  and  combine  things 
before  made  or  known  so  as  to  form  a  new  whole  ;  to 
discover  is  to  find  something  not  before  known  ;  as, 
"Galileo  invented  the  telescope";  "Watt  invented 
the  steam  engine";  "Columbus  discovered  Ameri- 
ca"; "Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood." — To  invent,  feign,  'dnd  frame  are  often  em- 
ployed, in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  in  a  bad 
sense ;  and  fabricate  and  forge  are  generally  so  used. 
To  invent  falsehoods  ;  feign  sorrow  ;  frame  excuses ; 
fabricate  false  stories  ;  forge  bank-notes  or  certificates. 
—  See  Devise,  Feign. 

IN-VENT'^R)  w.     One  who  invents ;  inventor. 

JN-VENT'FUL,  a.    Full  of  invention.       Gifford. 

JN-VENT'I-BLE,  u.     Capable  of  being  invented. 

JN-VENT'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  inventible.  WHght. 

IN-VEN'TION  (in-ven'shun),  n.  [L.  inventio  ;  It. 
invenzione  ;  Sp.  invencion  ;  Fr.  iyivention.l 

1.  The  act  of  inventing;  the  act  of  devising 
or  contriving  something  which  has  not  before 
existed;  as,  "The  invention  of  printing." 

Invention,  strictly  speakinfj,  is  little  more  than  a  new  com- 
bination of  those  images  which  have  btjeii  previously  gatli- 
ered  and  deposited  in  the  memory.  Nothing  can  be  made  of 
notliing;  lie  who  has  laid  up  no  materials  can  produce  no 
combinations.  Sir  J,  Reynolds, 

2.  The  thing  invented ;  contrivance ;  device. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  improvements  in  (he  arts  are 

properly  called  inventions.  Sieioart. 

The  inventions  of  art,  the  discoveries  of  science.   Fleming. 

3.  The  power  of  inventing;  ingenuity. 

/«reH(ioni3thetalentof  youth,  and  judgment  of  age.      Swift. 
Invention  is  one  of  the  great  marks  of  genius.       ReynoldR. 

4.  (Fine  Arts.)  A  term  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  conception  or  the  representation  of  a 
subject,  the  selection  and  disposition  of  its  va- 
rious parts,  and  the  whole  means  by  which  the 
artist  seeks  to  portray  his  thoughts. 

Among  the  artists  of  our  time,  none  have  approached 
Kaulbach  in  inventijn.  Fairholt. 

5.  Forgery;  fiction;  fabrication. 

If  thou  canst  accuse, 
Do  it  without  invention  suddenly.  Shak. 

6.  t  Discovery ;  the  act  of  finding  out.   Ray. 
Invention  of  the  holy  cross,  (Eccl.)  a  festival  kept  by 

the  Church  of  Rome,  in  memory  of  the  day  on  which 
they  affirm  our  Saviour's  cross  was  found  by  the  Em- 
press Helena.  Hook. 
Syn.  —  See  Imagination. 
tIN-VEN'TIoyS,  a.     Inventive.             B.  Jotison. 

IN-VEN'TIVE,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  inventivo;  Fr.  in- 
ventif.']  Apt  to  invent ;  quick  at  contrivance  ; 
ready  at  expedients  ;  ingenious;  creative.  "He 
had  an  inventive  brain.*  Raleigh. 

IN-VEN'TIVE-LY,  ad.  By  the  power  of  inven- 
tion. '  WHght, 

IN-VEN'TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
ventive ;  ingenuity.  Channing. 

IN-VENT'OR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  invents  ;  a  con- 
triver.    *^  Inventors  rare."  MiUon. 

fN- V^N-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to 
an  inventory.  Maunder. 

IN-V^N-TO'RI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an 
inventory.        '         '  Shak. 

IN'V^N-TO-RY  [in'ven-tiir-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  iVr.  Wb. ;  in-vent'o-re,  Johnson, 
Kenrick'],  n.  [L.  inventariujn \  It.  §  Sp.  inven- 
tario  \  Fr.  inventaire.l 

1.  An  account  or  catalogue  of  goods  or  mova- 
bles. '  Addison. 

2.  {Law.)  A  list  or  schedule  in  writing  of  the 
goods,  chattels,  and  credits  (and  sometimes  of 
the  real  estate)  of  a  testator  or  intestate,  made 
by  an  executor  or  administrator.  Burrill. 

Kn'V^N-TO-RY,  v.  a.  To  register;  to  place  in  a 
catalogue.     "It  shall  be  inventoried."        Shak. 

JN-VEN'TR^SS,  71.  [Fr.  inventrice.]  A  female 
who  invents.  Burnet. 

IN-VER-T-SI-MIL'I-TUDE,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  ver- 
isimilitude.] Want  of  verisimilitude.  Coleridge. 

IN-VER-Ml-NA'TION  f-slmn),  n,  [L.  in,  in,  and 
vermis,  a  worm.]     {Med.)  The  morbid  state  of 


the  intestinal  canal  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  entozoary  animals.  Brande, 

IN-VER-NAc'y-LO,  n.  [Sp.,  from  invierno,  win- 
ter.] A  green-house  for  preserving  plants  in 
winter.  Svnimonds. 

JN- VERSE',  a.     [L.  inversus;  Fr.  invers.] 

1.  Inverted  ;  reciprocal ;  —  opposed  to  direct. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  part  whose  apex  is  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  organ  with 
which  it  is  compared.  Gray. 

3.  {Math.)  Noting  two  operations  exactly 
contrary  to  each  other,  or  such  that,  when  suc- 
cessively performed  upon  a  given  quantity,  the 
result  will  be  that  quantity.  Dames. 

Inverse  ratio,  the  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  two 
quantities.  —  Inverse  proportion,  the  application  of 
the  rule  of  three  or  proportion  in  a  reverse  or  contrary 
order.  —  Inverse  method  of  Jluzions,  same  as  integral 
calculus.  Brande. —  Inverse  method  of  tangents,  the 
method  of  finding  the  curve  whose  tangents  are  lines 
drawn  according  to  some  determinate  law,  or  which 
fulfil  some  given  condition.    Brande. 

JN-VERSE'LY,  ad.     In  an  inverse  order  or  ratio. 

JN-VER'SION  (jn-ver'shun),  n.  [L.  inversio;  It. 
inversions ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  inversion.] 

1.  The  act  of  inverting,  or  the  state  of  being 
inverted  ;  the  act  by  which  any  thing  is  turned 
backwards  or  contrariwise  ;  change  of  order  or 
of  time,  so  as  that  the  last  is  first,  and  the  first 
last. 

A  subtile  inversion  of  the  precept  of  God,  to  do  good  that 
evil  may  come  of  it.  Browne. 

2.  Change  of  place,  so  as  that  each  takes  the 
room  of  the  other.  Blaii\ 

3.  {Mus.)  The  transfer  of  a  musical  subject 
or  theme  from  one  part  or  voice  of  the  compo- 
sition to  another,  as  from  tenor  to  bass:  —  an 
inverted  order  of  the  notes  of  a  chord  or  of  a 
melodic  phrase.  Dwight. 

4.  {Grammar.)  A  transposition  of  words ;  hy- 
perbaton  ;  as,  "  WJiom,  therefore,  ye  ignorant- 
ly  worship,  him  declare  /unto  yon.'' Acts  xvii.  23. 

5.  {Rhet.)  A  method  of  confutation,  by  which 
the  orator  shows  that  the  reasons  adduced  by 
the  opposite  party  are  favorable  to  his  cause. 

London  Ency. 

6.  {Math.)  The  operation  of  changing  the 
order  of  the  tenns  of  a  proportion,  so  that  the 
antecedents  shall  take  the  place  of  the  conse- 
quents and  the  reverse.  Davies. 

7.  {Geol.)  A  kind  of  contortion  of  certain 
beds  or  strata,  as  coal  measures,  mountain  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  &c.,  caused  by  their  being 
upheaved  and  tilted  over  so  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  deposited  after  those 
which  they  really  support.  De  la  Beche, 

JN-VERT',  V.  a.  [L.  inverto  ;  in,  noting  change, 
and  verto,  to  turn  ;  It.  invertere  ;  Sp.  invertir.] 

\i.  INVERTED  ;  pp.  inverting,  INVERTED.] 

1.  To  turn  or  place  in  contrary  position  to 
that  which  was  before  ;  to  turn  upside  down ;  to 
overturn.     "  The  spear  inverted.''  Pitt, 

2.  To  place  in  a  contrary  order  ;  to  reverse. 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 

Of  order,  sins  against  the  eternal  Cause.  Pope. 

O  "Winter!  ruler  of  the  inverted  year. 

Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet,  like  ashes,  filled.      Coivper. 

3.  {Mus.)  To  change  the  position  either  of  a 
subject  or  of  a  chord. 

4.  t  To  divert ;  to  turn  into  another  channel. 

Solyman  charged  him  bitterly  with  inverting  his  treasures 
to  his  own  private  use.  KnoHes. 

Syn.  —  See  Overturn. 
IN-VER'T^-BRAL,  a.     [in,  priv.,  and  vertebral.] 
{Zool.)  Destitute  of  a  vertebral  column,  as  in- 
sects, &c. ;  invertebrate.  P.  Cyc. 

iN-VER'TJe-BRATE,  n.    \in,  priv.,  and  vertebrate.] 
■  {ZoOl.)  An  animal  which  is  devoid  of  vertebrae, 
or  of  an  internal  bony  skeleton.  Brande. 

IN-VER'Te-BRATE,       >  «.      [l.  {^^  in,  and  ver- 
lN-VER'T^-BRAT-?D,  )  tebra,  a  joint ;  It.  inver- 
tebrate ;   Fr.  invert^bre.]     {Zor.l.)  Destitute  of 
a  backbone,  or  of  vertebrae.  Owen. 

JN-VERT'j^D,  p.  a.  1.  Turned  upside  down; 
changed  by  inversion  ;  reversed. 

Inverted  arch,  (Arch.)    an 
arch  of  stone  or  of  brick, with 
the  crown  downwards,  com-  ; 
monly  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tunnels.  Weale.  Inverted~ai-chr 
2.    {Geol.)   Noting  beds  or  strata  that  have 
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been  upheaved  and  turned  back  by  the  intrusion 
of  igneous  focks.  Richardson. 

IN-VERT'^D-LY,  ad.     In  an  inverted  manner; 

in  contrary  or  reversed  order.  Derham., 

flN-VERT'l-BLE,  a.     [L.  m,  priv.,  and  verto, to 

turn.]     That  cannot  be  turned.     "  An  indurate 

and  invertible  conscience."  Cranmer. 

JN-VJEST',  V.  a.    [L.  investio  ;  m,  upon,  and  ?;es^io, 

to  clothe  ;  It,  investire ;  Sp.  &:  Fr.  investir.]    [i. 

INVESTED  ;    pp.  INYESTINO,  INVESTED.] 

1.  To  dress  ;  to  clothe  ;  to  array ;  to  vest. 

Then  we  shall  all  be  invested,  reapparelled,  in  our  own 
bodies.  Donne. 

2.  To  endow,  as  with  an  office;  to  endue. 

The  practice  of  all  ages  and  all  countries  hath  been  to  do 
honor  to  those  who  are  invested  with  public  authority. 

Atterbu}'!/. 

3.  To  lay  out,  as  money  or  capital,  in  some 
permanent  form,  so  as  to  produce  an  income; 
to  vest ;  —followed  by  in ;  aSj  "  To  invest  money 
in  stocks,  real  estate,  &c." 

4.  fTo  confer;  to  give.  "It  ifivesteth  a 
right  of  government."  Bacon. 

5.  1 1^  put  on ;  to  clothe  or  attire  with. 
**  This  girdle  to  invest."  Spenser. 

6.  {Mil.)  To  enclose  ;  to  surround  so  as  to 
intercept  entrance. 

To  invest  a  place  is,  In  fact,  to  take  preparatory  measures 
for  a  blockade  or  close  siege.  Stocguckr. 

tJN-VEST'l^NT  (-yent),a.  Covering.  Woodward. 

JN-VES'T|-GA-BLE,  a.    [L.  investigabilis  ;  Sp.  in- 

vesfigable.] '  That  may  be  investigated.  Hooker. 

|N-VES'T!-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  investigo,  invest igatus\ 
vestigium,  a  trace  ;  It.  investigare  ;  Sp.  investi- 
gar.]  [i.  investigated  ;  pp.  investigating, 
INVESTIGATED.]  To  Search  out ;  to  inquire 
into  ;  to  examine ;  to  scrutinize. 

Investigate  the  variety  of  motions  and  figures  made  by  the 
organs  for  articulation.  Holder. 

JN-VES-TI-GA'TIpIN",  n.  [L.  investigatio  \  It.  in- 
vestigazione  ;  Sp.  investigacion  ;  Fr.  inoestiga- 
tion^  The  act  of  investigating  ;  minute,  cire- 
ful  research;  inquiry;  scrutiny;  examination. 

Investigation  calm,  whose  silent  powers 

Command  the  world.  2'hotnson. 

Syn,  — See  Examination. 
JN-VES'TI-GA-TIVE,  a.  That  investigates ;  search- 
ing;  making  inquiry.  P^ffffs. 
JN-VES'TI-GA-TOR,n.  [L.]  One  who  investigates. 

JN-VES'TJ-TORE,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  The  act  of  giving 
possession  of  any  manor,  offi-ce,  or  benefice. 

Concerning  the  right  of  investiture,  violent  disputes  arose 
in  the  middle  ages  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes. /?oofc. 

2.  (Fetfdal  Law.)  The  delivery  of  actual  cor- 
poreal possession  of  lands  or  tenements  given 
or  granted  to  another,  with  certain  ceremonies 
or  solemnities  ;  livery  of  seizin.  MatisJieM. 

Investiture  is  a  metaphorical  term  which,  as  Lord  Mansfield 
observes,  the  feudists  took  from  clothing  ["vestimentum"], 
by  which  they  meant  to  intimate  that  the  "naked"  posses- 
sion was  "clothed"  with  the  solemnities  of  the  feudal  tenure. 

Burrill. 

JN-VES'TIVE,  a. Encircling;  clothing,  [b.]  Mirror. 
iN-VEST'M^NT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  investing. 

2.  Dress;  clothes;  garment;  habit;  vestment. 

TVhose  white  investments  figure  innocence.  Shak. 

3.  The  laying'-out  of  money  or  capital  in  some 
permanent  form,  so  as  to  produce  an  income  ;  — 
nioney  laid  outin  some  stock,  or  in  real  estate, 
&c.,  with  a  view  to  produce  an  income. 

4.  {Mil.)  The  act  of  seizing  upon  all  the  ave- 
nues leading  to  a  town  or  fortress.     Mil.  Ency. 

IN-VEST'OR,  n.  One  who  invests  or  makes  an 
investment.  Jacob. 

t  IN-VEST'URE  (in-vest'yur),  V.  a.  To  put  in  pos- 
session of  an  office  ;  to  invest. 

He  hath  already  investured  him  in  the  dukedom  of  Prussia. 

Ascham. 

jN-VEST'URE  (in-vest'yur), ?i.  Investiture,  ^wrne^. 

|N-VET']pR-A-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  inveter- 
ate ;  long  continuance  of  any  thing  bad,  as  an 
ill  habit,  disease,  &c. ;  obstinacy  confirmed  by 
time  ;'  inveterateness.  *'The  inveteracy  of  the 
people's  prejudices."  Addison. 

|N-V£t'5R-ATE,  a.  [L.  invetero,  inveteratus,  to 
render  old ;  m,  used  intensively,  and  vetus^veteris, 
old ;  It.  inveterate ;  Sp.  inveterado  ;  Fr.  invefere.] 

1.  Old;  long-established;  not  recent.  "In- 
veterate observation."  IJook&r. 

2.  Fixed  or  obstinate  by  long  continuance  ; 
deep-seated.  "  An  i?iveterate  disease."   Dryden. 


3.  Confirmed  in  any  habit ;  —  applied  to  per- 
sons ;  as,  *'  An  inveterate  smoker." 

tIN-VET'J>R-ATE,  v.a.  [li.  invetero,  inveteratvs.'] 
To  fix  by  long  continuance.  Bacon. 

IN-V£lT'^R-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  inveterate  man- 
ner ;  obstinately.  Warburton. 

?N-VET'5R- ATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
veterate ;  long  continuance  ;  inveteracy.  XocAe. 

IN-VET-5;R-A'TI0N,  n.  [L.  inveteratio.']  The  act 
of  making  inveterate,     [u.]  Bailey. 

IN-ViD'l-OUS  [ju-vid'e-us,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  in-vid'- 
yus,  <S.  -E.  /''.  K. ;  jn-vid'p-us  or  jn-vTd'je-iis,  W.'], 
a.  [L.  invidiosus,  invideo,  not  to  see  ;  in,  priv., 
and  video,  to  see  ;  invidia,  envy;  It.  ^  Sp.  in- 
vldioso.l 

1.  t  Envious  ;  malignant.  Evelyn. 

2.  Likely  to  incur  or  excite  ill-will  or  give 
offence ;  likely  to  promote  envy  ;  offensive. 

Agamemnon  found  it  an  invidious  affair  to  give  the  pref- 
erence to  any  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes.  Broome. 

Syn.  —  Invidious  is  causing  ill-will  ;  evvions,  hav- 
ing ill-will.  That  task  is  invidious  which  puts  one  in 
the  way  of  giving  offence.  Invidious  is  applied  to  the 
tiling  or  act ;  envious,  to  the  person.  It  is , invidious 
for  one  author  to  judge  against  another  wlio  has  writ- 
ten on  the  same  subject.  A  man  is  encious  when  the 
knowledge  of  another's  happiness  or  success  gives 
him  pain.  Invidious  remark  or  task;  envious  dispo- 
sition ;  offensive  conduct  or  remark  ;  malignant  feeling. 

IN-VID'I-OUS-LY,  ad.     In  an  invidious  manner. 

IN-VID'I-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
vidious ;  offensiveness.  South. 

IN-Vi^'I-LANCE,  ?i.  Want  of  vigilance  ;  care- 
lessness. Smart. 

IN-Vl^'I-LAN-CY,  n.     In  vigilance.  Cotgrave. 

flN-VIG'OR,  V.  a.     To  invigorate.      Waterhouse. 

IN-VIG'O-RATE,  v.  a.  \in,  used  intensively,  and 
vigor.  —  It.  invigorire.]     [i.  invigorated  ;  pp. 

INVIGORATING,  INVIGOEATED.]      To   give  vigOr 

or  energy  to ;    to  strengthen ;    to  animate ;  to 
fortify ;  to  reinforce. 

Syn.  —  See  Strengthen. 

IN-VIG'O-RAT-ING,  p.  a.  Adding  strength  or 
vigor  ;  strength eiiing  ;  reinforcing. 

IN-VIG-O-RA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  invigorating. 

t  iN-VlLE',  V.  a.     To  render  vile.  Danieh 

t  IN-VIL'LA^ED  (in-vi!'I?jd),  u.  [in  and  village.l 
Turned  into  a  village.  Browne. 

iN-ViN-CI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  invincibilith.]  The 
quality  of  being  invincible ;  unconquerableness  ; 
invincibleness.  Barrow. 

IN-VIN'CI-BLE,  a.  [L.  invincibilis  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
vinco,  to  vanquish  ;  It.  invincihile  ;  Sp.  inven- 
cible  ;  Fr.  i?ivincible.']  That  cannot  be  subdued 
or  vanquished  ;  insuperable  ;  unconquerable. 

O,  miBBrable  changel    Is  this  the  man. 

That  invincible  Samson,  far  renowned?  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Invincible  signifies  not  to  be  vanquished  ; 
unconquerable,  not  to  be  conquered  ;  insuperable,  not 
to  be  overcome ;  insui-mountable,  not  to  be  surmounted. 
Invincible  army  ;  invincible  spirit ;  uncoitqtierable  obsti- 
nacy ;  insuperable  difficulty  or  objection  ;  insurmount- 
able obstacle. 

IN-VTN'Cf-BLE-NESS,  n.  Unconquerableness  ; 
insuperableness ;  invincibility.  Wilkins. 

IN-VIN'CI-BLY,  ad.  Insuperably;  unconquerably. 

IN-VI-O-LA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  inviolabilitci;  Sp. 
invio'labiiidad ;  Fr.  inviolabilite.']  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  inviolable. 

The  most  absolute  inviolability  of  the  sacred  person  of  the 
sovereign.  Bp.  Horsley. 

IN-Vi'O-LA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inviolabiUs  ;  in,  priv., 
and  violahiliSy  violable  ;  violo,  to  violate ;  It.  in- 
violabile  ;  Sp.  '^  Fr.  inviolable.'] 

1.  That  may  not  be  violated,  broken,  profaned, 
or  injured.  "  League  of  inviolable  i\.xmiy ." Hooker . 

Whose  charge  is  to  keep 
This  place  inviolable,  and  these  from  harm.        Milton. 

2.  Insusceptible  of  hurt ;  sacred. 

The  inviolable  saints 
In  cubic  phalanx  firm  advanced  entire.  Milton. 

iN-Vl'O-LA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  inviolable  ;  inviolability.  Sherwood. 

IN-VT'O-LA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inviolable  manner  ; 
without  breach  ;  withoiit  failure.  Dryden. 


IN-VI'0-LA-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  inviolate  ; 
inviolability.*    [ii.]  Bulwer. 

IN-Vl'O-LATE,  a.  [Ij.  inviolatus  ;  It.  inviolato  ; 
i^]}.  invio'lado  ;  'Ft.  utriolfj.']  Not  violated;  un- 
hurt; uninjured;  unprofaned;  unpolluted. 

In  all  the  changes  of  his  doubtful  state. 

His  truth,  like  Heaven's,  was  kept  inviolate.    Dryden. 

iN-Vi'g-LAT-5:D,  «.     Unviolated.  Drayton. 

IN-Vi'O-LATE-LY,  ad.  Without  violation.  South. 

JN'V|-OUS,  a.  \lj.ini:ins\  in,  priv.,  and  via,  a. 
way.]     Pathless ;  impassable,    [ii.]     Hudibras. 

m'V|-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  invious  ; 
impassableness.     [ii.]  Dr.  Ward. 

iN-VI-RlL'l-TY,  n.  [in,  priv.,  and  virility.']  "Want 
of  virility  or  manhood.  Prynne. 

JN-VIS'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  invisco,  inriscatus;  in, 
in,  and  viscus,  lime.]  To  lime ;  to  daub  with 
glue.  Browne. 

IN-ViS'CgR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  inviscero,  iiivisceratus, 
to  put  into  the  entrails.]  To  breed ;  to  nour- 
ish. "  Inviscerating  this  disposition  on  our 
hearts,  —  to  love  one  another."  Mountagu. 

t  IN-VI§ED'  (jn-vizd'),  a.  [L.  in,  priv.,  and  video^ 
visits,  to  see.]  That  cannot  be  seen ;  imper- 
ceptible.    "  His  invised  properties."  Shak. 

iN-Vi§-l-BIL'l-TY  (-e-bil'e-te),  n.  [It.  invisibilita ; 
Sp.  invisibilidad ;  Fr.  invisibility.]  The  state 
of  being  invisible  ;  imperceptibleness  to  sight. 

IN-Vi§'l-BLE  (in-vizi'e-bl),  a.  [L.  invisibilis  ;  in, 
priv.,  and  visibilis,  visible  ;  video,  to  see  ;  It.  in- 
visibile  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  invisible.]  That  cannot  be 
seen;  imperceptible  by  the  sight ;  unseen.  "The 
invisible  . . .  wind,"  Shak.  "The  image  of  the 
invisible  God."  Col.  i.  15. 

iN-VI§'l-BLE-NESS,  ft.    The  state  of  being  invis- 
ible ;  invisibility.  Scott. 
iN-Vi§'I-BLY,  ad.    In  an  invisible  manner.  Gay. 

IN-Vi"§ION  (in-vizh'un,  93),  n.  [in,  priv.,  and 
visio7i.']     "Want  of  vision.  Wright. 

m-  Vf '  TA  MI-JSTER  '  r4.  [L.,  Minerva  (the  god- 
dess of  wisdom)  being  unwilling^  Without  the 
aid  of  genius.  Macdonnel. 

IN-VJ-TA'TION,  n.  [L.invitatio;  Sp.  invitacion; 
Fr.  invitation.]  The  act  of  inviting,  bidding,  or 
calling  ;  solicitation  ;  a  bidding ;  a  call. 


That  other  answered  with  a  lowly  look. 
And  soon  the  gracious  invitation  took. 

Syn.— See  Solicitation. 


Dryden. 


IN-Vl'TA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  invitatorius  \  Sp.  invi- 
tatorio  ;  Fr.  invitatoirc]  That  invites  ;  using 
invitation  ;  containing  invitation.  "The  invita- 
tory  [or  95th]  psalm."  Wheatley. 

flN-VI'TA-TO-RY,  ■«.  A  hymn  of  invitation  to 
prayer.  Common  Prayer. 

IN-VITE',  V.  a.  [L.  invito  ;  It.  invitare  ;  Sp.  in- 
vitar;  Fr.  invit&r.]  \i.  invited  ;  pj).  inviting, 
invited.] 

1.  To  ask  to  do  something,  or  to  go  to  some 
place,  particularly  to  one's  house  ;  to  bid ;  to 
call;  to  summon;  to  solicit;  to  request! 

He  comes  invited  by  a  younger  son.  Milton. 

For  my  part,  I  will  not  consent  to  take  one  step  Mithout 

knowing  on  what  principle  I  am  invited  to  take  it.     Canning. 

2.  To  allure  ;  to  persuade  ;  to  attract. 

What  beckoning  ghost,  along  the  moonlight  shade. 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade?  fope. 

Syn.  —  See  Allure,  Call. 

IN-VITE',  V.  n.    To  give  invitation  ;  to  ask. 

Come,  Myrrhft,  let  us  on  to  the  Euphrates; 

The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared.  Byron. 

flN-VITE'Ml^NT,  n.     Invitation.  B.  Jonson. 

IN-VIT'J^R,  n.     One  who  invites.  Pope. 

|N-ViT'|NG,  n.     In^dtation  ;  solicitation.      Shak. 

JN-ViT'jNG,  p.  a.  Giving  invitation  ;  attractive  ; 
alluring;  as,  '^ An  inviting  uvdnneT." 

IN-VIT'ING-LY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  invites 
or  allures  ;  a'ttractively.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IN-VlT'lNG-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
viting or  attractive  ;  attractiveness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-VIT'RI-Fl-A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  vitrify.] 
That  cannot  "be  vitrified.  Smart. 

IN'VO-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  invoco,  invocattis.  —  See 
Invoke.]     To  invoke,     [r.]  Bp.  Taylor. 
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INVOCATION 

IN-yO-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  invocatio;  It.  invoca- 
zione ;  Sp.  invocacion  ;  Fr.  invocation.] 

1.  Act  of  invoking ;  a  calling  upon  in  prayer. 
"  Invocation  of  the  name  of  God."  Hooker. 

2.  A  call  for  the  assistance  or  presence  of 
any  being ;  supplication.  Shak. 

3.  {JLaw.')  A  judicial  call  or  demand.  Wright. 

IN'VO-CA-TO-EY,  a.  That  invokes  ;  making  in- 
vocation ;  invoking.  Ch.  Ob. 

IN'VOICE,  n.     [Fr.  envoyer,  to  send.] 

1.  A  list  or  account  of  goods  or  merchandise 
sent  or  shipped  by  a  merchant  to  his  corre- 
spondent, factor,  or  consignee,  containing  the 
particular  marks  of  each  description  of  goods, 
the  value,  charges,  and  other  particulars.  BurriU. 

2.  A  statement  or  account  of  an  estate  liable 
to  taxation.     [Local,  N.  H.] 

IN'VOICE,  V.  a.  [i.  INVOICED  ;  pp.  invoicing, 
INVOICED.]     To  insert  in  an  invoice.       Smart. 

JN-VOKE',  V.  a.  [L.  invoco  ;  i»,  upon,  and  voco, 
to  call;  It.  invocare;  S^p. invocar ;  Fi. invoquer.] 

[i.    INVOKED  ;     pp.    INVOKING,    INVOKED.]        To 

call  upon  with  solemnity  ;    to  implore  ;   to  pray 
to  ;  to  supplicate  ;  to  entreat ;  to  beseech. 

The  skilful  bard. 
Striking  tlie  Thracian  harp,  invokca  Apollo 
To  malte  his  hero  aud  himself  immortal.  Fi-ior. 

IN'VO-LU-C1R;l,  ».  (Bo<.)  A  whorl  or  set  of 
bracts  which  surround  an  umbellet  or  partial 
umbel ;  a  partial  or  small  involucre.  Gray. 

IN-VO-LU'C^L-LATE,  o.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with 
an  involucel.  Gray. 

IJr-Vg-LU-CEL'  LaM,n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  secondary 
involucrum  ;  involucel.  Brande. 

IN-VO-LU'CRAL,  a.  Relating  to  an  involucre  or 
involucrum.  Smith. 

IN-VO-LU'CEATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with  an 
involucre.  Gray. 

IN-VO-LU'CRAT-ipD,  a.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  an 
involucre  ;  involucrate.  London. 

IN'VO-LU-CRE  (in'vo-lu-ker),  n.    [L.  involucrum; 
i?i,   on,    and  volvo,  to  turn 
round.]     {Bot.)  A  whorl  or 
collection  of  bracts  around  a 
flower,  umbel,  or  head.  Gray. 

Partial  involucre^  an  involucre  which  surrounds  a 
partial  umbel  or  umbellet  j  involucel.  Gray. —  Uni- 
versal involucre,  one  which  surrounds  the  general  um- 
bel.    Gray. 

IN-VO-LU'CEED  (-lu'kerd),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  an 
involucre.  Wright. 

IN-VO-LU'CE5T,  n.  {Bot.)  A  little  or  partial  in- 
volucre ;  an  involucel.  Crabb. 

IJf-rg-LU' CRUM,n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  See  Involucre. 

IN-VOL'UN-TA-RI-LY,  ad.  In  an  involuntary 
manner ;  unwillingly  ;  not  spontaneously. 

IN-VOL'UN-TA-RI-NESS,  71. Want  of  choice  or  will. 

IN-VOL'UN-TA-EY,  a.  [1.  involuntarius  ;  It.  in- 
volontario  ;  Sp.  involuntario  ;  Fr.  involontaire.'] 

1.  Having  no  will  or  power  of  choice. 

The  Rathering  number,  as  it  moves  along, 

Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng.  Pope. 

2.  Not  voluntary  ;  unwilling  ;  _  reluctant  ; 
compulsory;  as,  "  InvolutUary  obedience." 

IN'VO-LUTE,  a.    [L.  involvo,  involutus,  to  wrap.] 
l!  {Bot.)    Noting  leaves  which,  in  vernation, 
have  both  edges  equally  rolled  inwards  towards 
the  midrib  :  —  also  noting  parts  of  flowers  sim- 
ilarly rolled  inwards  in  estivation.  Gray. 
2.  {Geom.)  A  curve  described  by  any  point  of 
a  tense  string  as  it  is  unwound  from  a  given 
curve.    The  latter  curve  is,  with  respect  to  any 
of  its  involutes,  called  an  evolute.  —  See  E vo- 
lute.                                                          Davies. 
j^=It  is  plain,   since  each  point  of  the  thread, 
as  it  unwinds,  describes  a  curve,  that  the  same  cvo- 
Ivte  has  an  infinite  number  of  involutes  ;  but  any  in- 
volute has  only  a  sinp;le  evolute.     Davies. 

iN'VO-LtJTE,       )  „,.      (^Bot.   &    Conch.)    Rolled 
fN'VO-LUT-5D,  )  spirally  inwards.  P.  Cyc. 

IN-VO-lO'TION,  ».  [1,.  involutio ;  It.  involuzione ; 
Fr.  involution.] 
1.  The  act  of  involving  or  inwrapping. 
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2.  The  state  of  being  involved  or  entangled ; 
complication.  Hammond. 

3.  That  which  is  wrapped  or  folded  round 
any  thing.  "The  invokitioji  or  membranous 
covering.  Browne. 

4.  {Gi-amma7'.)  The  insertion  of  one  or  more 
clauses  in  a  sentence  between  the  subject  and 
the  verb.  Smart. 

5.  {A7ith.  &  Algebra.)  The  operation  of  find- 
ing any  power  of  a  given  quantity  ;  — the  reverse 
of  evolution.  Davies. 

1N-V6lve',  v.  a.  [L.  involvo  ;  in,  on,  and  volvOf 
to  roll ;  It.  involvere  ;  Sp.  e7ivolver  ;  Fr.  invol- 
ver.]  [i.  INVOLVED ;  pp.  involving,  involved.] 

1.  To  roll  or  fold  round ;  to  envelop  ;  to  in- 
wrap ;  to  cover. 

Now  night's  dim  ehadce  again  involve  the  sky.    Famell. 

2.  To  imply  ;  to  comprise  ;  to  embrace. 

We  cannot  demonstrate  these  things  so  as  to  show  that  the 
contrary  necessarily  involves  a  contradiction,  llllotson. 

3.  To  include  ;  to  join  ;  to  connect. 

He  knows  his  end  with  mine  involved.  Milton, 

4.  To  take  in ;  to  catch  ;  to  conjoin. 

One  death  involves 
Tyrants  and  slaves.  Thomson. 

5.  To  entangle  ;  to  implicate. 

It  only  serves  the  more  to  involve  us  in  difficulties.  Locke. 

6.  To  twist  together  ;  to  entwine. 

Some  involved  their  snaky  folds.  JUilton. 

7.  To  mingle  confusedly  ;  to  blend;  to  mix,. 

Earth  with  hell  mingle  and  involve.  Milton. 

8.  {Math.)  To  raise  to  any  power;  to  multi- 
ply into  itself,  as  any  quantity,  a  given  number 
of  times.  Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Implicate. 

iN-VOLV'jg^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
volved ;  involvement.  Boyle. 

IN-VOLVE'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  involving ;  the 
state  of  being  involved,     [r.]  Clarke. 

t  IN-V&L'GAR,  V,  u.     To  make  vulgar.      Daniel. 

t  IN-VUL'GAR,  a.     Not  vulgar.  Drayton. 

IN-VUL-NeR-A-BIL'j-TY,  n.  [It.  invulnerabilita  \ 
Sp.  invulnerabilidad  ;  J'r.  invuln^rdbilite.']  The 
state  of  being  invulnerable.  Ash. 

IN-VUL'N?R-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  invulnerahilis ;  m, 
priv.,  and  vulnerabilis,  vulnerable ;  vulnero^  to 
wound ;  vuhius,  vulneris,  a  wound ;  It.  itivul- 
nerabile;  Sp.  S^  Fr.  invulnerable.]  That  cannot 
be  wounded ;  not  vulnerable ;  secure  from  inju- 
ry. "  The  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven."  Shak. 

Invulnerable,  impenetrably  armed.  Milton. 

IN-VUL'N^IR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
invulnerable  ;  invulnerability.       Bp.  Prideaux. 

IN-VUL'Nf.R-ATE,  a.  That  is  not,  or  cannot  be, 
wounded  ;  unhurt ;  invulnerable.  Butler. 

IN-WALL',  V.  a.  [in  and  wall.]  To  enclose  or 
fortify  with  a  wall,     [r.]  Spenser. 

IN'WARD,  a.  1.  Internal;  placed  within  ;  inte- 
rior ;  inherent.  "  The  inward  structure."  Pope. 

2.  Intimate  ;  familiar ;  private  ;  inherent,  [r.] 

All  my  inward  friends  abhorred  me.  Job  xix.  19. 

3.  Seated  in  the  mind. 

An  dutward  honor  for  an  inward  toil.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Internal. 

IN'WARD,  n.  ;  pi.  inavards.  1.  A  part  or  the 
parts  within  ;  the  inside. 

What  is  in  thy  mind 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus?    "Wherefore  breaks  that  siph 
From  the  inward  of  thee  ?  Shak. 

2.  t  An  intimate  acquaintance.  "Sir,  I  was 
an  inward  of  his."  Shak. 

3.  pi.  The  bowels  ;  entrails.  Milton. 

4.  pi.  f  Genius  ;  wit ;  ingeniiity. 

Him,  good,  wise,  inwards  grace.  Cfiapman. 

IN'WARD,    )  ad.     [A.    S.   inneweard.']     1.    To- 
IN'WARD§,  )  wards  the  inside  ;  within.      Bacon. 

2.  In  a  concave  manner  ;  concavely.  "  His 
breast  bending  inward."  Dryden. 

3.  Into  the  mind  or  soul. 

Looking  yniyarrf,  we  are  stricken  dumb;  looking  upward, 
we  speak,  and  prevail.  Hooker. 

J9S-  See  Backwakd. 

IN'WAED-LY,  ad.  In  the  heart ;  internally ;  inward. 

IN 'WARD-NESS,  n.  Intimacy ;  internal  state.  Afore. 
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JN-WEAVE'  (in-wev'),  v.  a.     [in  and  weave.]     [i. 

INWOVE  or  INWEAVED  ;  J)p.  INWEAVING,  IN- 
WOVEN or  INWEAVED.]  'To  weave  together;  to 
mix  in  weaving  ;  to  intwine  ;  to  complicate. 

Rich  tapestry  stiffened  with  inwoven  gold.  Pope. 

[N-WHEEL',  V.  a.  [in  and  wheel.]  To  surround ; 
to  encircle ;  to  encompass.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

tIN'WIT,  n.  [in  and  wit.  —  A.  S.  inwit,  con- 
sciousness.]    Mind ;  understanding.  Wicldiffe. 

IN-WOOD'  (in-wfld'),  ».  u,.  [in  and  wood.]  To 
hide  in  woods.  Sidney. 

JN-WOEK'  (in-wUrk'),  v.  a.  [in  and  work.]  [i. 
INWOEKED  or  inwrought;  pp.  inwoekino, 
iNwitouGHT.]     To  work  in.    [it.]  Smart. 

IN-WOEK'ING  (jn-wurk'jng),  n.  Operation  or 
working  within.  Smart. 

l5(-W0EN',  p.  a.  [in  and  worn.]  Worn,  worked, 
or  wrought  into.  "  Faultiness  .  .  .  long  since 
inworn  into  the  very  essence  thereof."    Milton. 

IN-WEAP'  (jn-rap'),  v.  a.    [in  and  wrap.]     [i.  in- 

WEAPPBD  ;  pp.  INWRAPPING,  INWHAPPED.] 

1.  To  cover  by  involution ;  to  involve ;  to  en- 
velop ;  to  infold  ;  to  wrap.  Spenser. 

2.  "To  puzzle  with  difficulty  or  obscurity;  to 
perplex  ;  to  embarrass.  Bacon. 

IN- WREATHE'  (jn-retft'),  V.  a.    [in  and  wreathe.] 

[i.     INWREATHED  ;       pp.     INWBEATHING,     IN- 
WREATHED.]     To  surround  as  with  a  wreath. 
Nor  less  the  palm  of  peace  inwreathes  thy  brow.      Thomson. 
IN-WEOUGHT'  (in-rlwt'),  p.  a.  [in  and  wrought.] 
"Wrought  or  adorned  in  the  texture. 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim.  Milton. 

I'O,  m. ;  pi.  i'o§.  [L.,  oh,  ah.]  A  triumphal 
shout ;  an  expression  of  joy. 

Hark !  how  around  the  hills  rejoice, 

And  rocks  reflected  ios  sing.  Conffreve. 

I'O-DATE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Chem.)  A  compound  of 
iodic  acid  and  a  salifiable  base.  Turner. 

I-6d'IC,  a.  [Fr.  iodiqiie.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  iodine  and 
five  of  oxygen.  Turner. 

I'O-DIDE,  71.  {Chem.)  A  neutral  compound  of 
iodine  and  some  other  substance.  P.  Cyc. 

I'O-DINE,  n.  [Gr.  twhris,  violet-like  ;  'lov,  a  violet, 
and  f7(5os,  form ;  'Fr.  iodine.]  {Chem.)  A  simple, 
non-metallic,  soft,  friable,  opaque  substance,  of 
a  bluish-black  color  and  metallic  lustre,  ob- 
tained from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds. 

iff??*  Iodine  crystallizes  in  scales,  and  sometimes  in 
rhomboidal  plates.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
and,  like  oxygen  and  chlorine,  is  a  negative  electric. 
Starch  is  a  delicate  test  of  its  presence.  Its  vapor  is 
of  a  rich  violet  color,  tn  which  character  it  owes  its 
name.  It  combines  with  pure  metals  and  simple  non- 
metallic  substances.  It  is  an  irritant  poison,  but  it  is 
employed  medicinally  in  small  doses  to  advantage. 
Turner. 

I'p-DI^M,  n.  {Med.)  A  peculiar  morbid  state  in- 
duced by  the  use  of  iodine.  Hoblyn. 

I'P-DITE,  n.    {Min.)    Same  as  Iodyrite. 

I'p-DIZE,  V.  a.  [i.  iodized  ;  pp.  iodizing,  io- 
dized.]    To  coat  with  iodine,  as  a  silver  plate. 

Crookes. 

I-6d'P-F0RM,  n.  {Chem.)  A  yellow,  volatile  sub- 
sta^ice  composed  of  three  equivalents  of  iodine 
and  one  of  formyl ;  —  called  also  periodide  of 
formyl.  Graham. 

I-p-Dp-HY'DRJC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  gaseous 
acid  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  iodine  and 
one  of  hydrogen ;  hydriodic  acid.         Begnault. 

I'p-DOtfS,  a.  [Fr.  iodeux.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  composed  of  iodine  and  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  than  iodic  acid  contains.   Turner. 

I'O-DURE,      )  „_     {Chem.)  A  neutral  compound 
I-OD'y-EET,  '  of   iodine    and    some   other  sub- 
stance ;  iodide.  Brande. 

i-6D'Y-RITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  yellow  or  yellowish 
translucent  mineral  composed  of  iodine  and 
silver.  Dana. 

I'P-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  iov,  a  violet,  and  XlBos,  a  stone.] 
'{Min.)  A  transparent  or  translucent  mineral 
used  for  ornament,  and  composed  of  silica,  alu- 
mina,  magnesia,  and  protoxide   of  iron  ;  —  so 
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called  because  it  appears,  according  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  is  seen,  deep-blue,  or  brown- 
ish-yellow, or  exhibits  a  system  of  colored  rings 
with  branches  of  blue  and  white  light  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  diverging  from  their  centre.      Dana. 

I'ON",  n. ;  pi.  IONS.  [Gr.  l6v,  neuter  part,  of  tlfiij 
to  go.]  (Electro- Chem.)  One  of  the  elements 
into  which  a  body  is  separated  when  electro- 
lyzed. 

JS^  Those  ions  wliich  are  evolved  at  the  anode  are 
called  anions,  and  those  which  are  evolved  at  the 
cathode  are  called  cations.  Thus  oxygen  is  an  anion, 
and  hydrogen  a  cation.    Faraday. 

I-O'NI-AN,  a  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Ionia  or  to  a 
cluster  of_  Greek  islands.  Murray. 

I-6n'JC,  a.     [Gr.  '\wmK6s,  relating  to  Ionia.] 

1.  {Geog.)  Kelating  to  Ionia,  or  to  the  dialect 
of  the  lonians. 

[The] /onic  dialect,  the  softest  of  the  four  written  varieties 
of  the  Greek  language,  was  spoken  in  the  Ionian  coloniea 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Bcveral  of  the  islands  of  the  jEgean 
Sea.  As  the  "  new  "  Ionic,  it  ia  distinguished  from  an  older, 
which  was  the  common  origin  of  itself  and  the  Attic.  P.  Cyc, 

2.  Noting  a  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by 
Thales. 

ie®=  "  Thales  maintained  that  water  is  the  origin 
of  things,  meaning  theruliy  that  it  is  water  out  of 
which  every  thing  arises,  and  into  which  every  thing 
resolves  itself."     W.  Smith. 

3.  Relating  to  an  airy  kind  of  music.   Hotoell. 

4.  {Arch.')  Noting  one  of 
the  five  columnar  orders  of 
architecture , 

An  important  .refinement  on  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Doric  consisted  in  makmg 
the  column  thinner  iu  proportion  to  its 
height,  and  by  ornamenting  the  capital 
with  volutes  and  other  decorations,  thus 
producing  the  Ionic  order.  Britton. 

5.  (Pros.)  Noting  a  foot  consist-    ^^^^^ 
ing  of  four  syllables    — noting  a    ^^^^T 
metre  consisting  of  Ionic  feet.  louic  order. 

S^"  The  Gfreater  Ionic  consists  of  a  spondee  and  a 
pyrrhic;  the  Smaller  Tonic,  of  a  pyrrhic  and  a  spondee. 

6.  (Mus.)  Noting  one  of  the  Greek  modes,  of 
an  airy  character.  Dwigkt. 

I-ON'IC,  n.     An  Ionic  verse  or  metre.    Coleridge. 

I-O'TA,  n.  [Gr.  t&Ta,  the  ninth  and  smallest  let- 
ter of  the  Greek  alphabet.]  A  tittle  ;  a  iot ;  the 
least  particle  ;  a  very  small  quantity.     Barrow. 

iP-5-CAC-U-AN'HA  (ip-e-kak-u-an'a)  [ip-e-kak-u- 
iin'g,  8.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  8m. ;  ip-e-kak-u-a'n^i,  W. ; 
ip-e-kS.k-u-a'n9.,  »/a.],  n.  [Peruvian  ipi,  root, 
and  Cacuanha,  the  district  from  which  it  was 
first  obtained.     Hoblgn.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  "perennial  ^laxit  {Cephaelis  ipecac- 
uanha), with  a  weak  stem  not  above  two  or 
three  feet  long,  and  usually  lying  almost  pros- 
trate, found  in  close,  damp,  shaded  places  in  the 
forests  of  Brazil. 

JS^  Its  roots  are  contorted,  from  four  to  six  inches 
long,  about  as  thick  as  a  goosequill,  and  separated 
into  rings  which  are  about  half  as  thick  as  the  whole 
diameter  of  the  root.    Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Med.)  The  root  of  the  Cephaelis  ipecacuan- 
ha ;  — used  as  an  emetic  in  large  doses,  and  as 
a  sudorific  in  smaller.  Dunglison. 

ij@="  "In  common  parlance,  often  abridged  to  ipc- 
cac."    Dunglison. 

t  T-PEND',  v.  a.    To  enclose. 

Fixed, 


tl-PIGHT'  (i-pit'),  o. 
IP'O-CRAs,  n.    See  Hippocras. 


Fairfax. 
Fairfax^ 
Chaucer. 


JP'SE  DIX'IT.  [L.,  he  himself  said.']  A  mere 
assertion  without  proof.  "To  acquiesce  in  an 
ipse  dixit."  Whqtely. 

I-RA'NJ-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Iran,  the 
original  or  native  name  of  Persia.  Latham. 

I-RAS-Cl-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  irasciUlith  ;  Fr.  iras- 
cibilite.'j  Propensity  or  disposition  to  anger ; 
irritability ;  irascibleness.  Johnson. 

I-RAS'CJ-BLE,  a.  [1,.  irascibilis  ;  iVa,  anger;  It. 
irascibile  ;  Sp.  .^  Fr.  irascible.]  Partaking  of 
anger  ;  prone  to  anger ;  easily  provoked ;  pas- 
sionate; hasty.  "h'ascihle'pSi.s^iQns."  Arhuthiiot. 
Syn.  —  See  An&ry. 

I-RAS'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  iras- 
cible ;  irascibility,  Scott. 

I-rAs'CI-BLY,  ad.  In  an  irascible  or  irritable 
manner.      *  Wright. 


I 'RATE,  a,  [L.  irascor,  iratus,  to  be  angry;  ira, 
anger.]     Angry  ;  irritated.  West.  Rev. 

IRE,  n.  [L.,  It.,  4r  Sp.  ira  ;  Fr.  ire.]  Anger  ; 
wrath  ;   rage  ;   passion ;  resentment ;  choler. 

Or  Neptune's  ire,  or  Juno's,  tliat  eo  long 

Perplexed  the  Greek  and  Cytherea's  son.        Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Anger, 
lRE'FUL,ft.  [ire 3.nd full.]  Angry;  raging;  furious. 

And  Madness  laughing  in  his  ir^vl  mood.        Dryden. 

IRE'FUL-LY,  ad.  With  ire  ;  in  an  angry  manner. 

Ire'FUL-NESS,  il.  Anger ;  violent  passion  ;  wrath- 
fulness.  Wickliff'e. 

I'R^-NAR€H  (i'r?-nilrk),n.  [Gr.  dpj^vop;^;/?  ;  iipfivr], 
peace,  and  ap;^w,  to  rule ;  Ij.  irenarcha,]  {Ant.) 
An  officer  of  the  old  Greek  empire,  employed  to 
preserve  public  tranquillity.  Todd. 

i-RE'N^;,  n.  [Gr.  Eifi^vj/,  the  goddess  of  peace.] 
{Astron.)  One  of  the  small  planets  or  asteroids 
whose  orbits  lie  between  those  of  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter;—  discovered  by  Hind  in  1851,  Hind. 

l-REN'|-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  etprjvT},  peace.]  Relating 
to,  or  promoting,  peace  ;  pacific,  Bp.  Hall. 

IRE'— STONE,  71.  {Mining.)  A  name  given  to  very 
hard  rocks.  Ansted. 

I'RI-AN,  a.  [Fr.  irien.]  {Anat.)  Belonging  to 
the' iris.     "  Irian  nerves."  Dunglison. 

I'RJ-DAL,  a.     Same  as  Irisated.-  Stnart. 

IR-I-DEC'TO-MY,  n.  [Gr.  T^ts,  iptiJos,  the  iris,  and 
hrofi;/},  a  cutting  out ;  Fr.  iridectomie.]  {Surg.) 
Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  iris  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  artificial  pupil.  Wright. 

II  IR-I-DES'C^NCE  [ir-e-dgs'sens,  K.  Wb. ;  i-re-dSs'- 
sens,  Sm.],  it.  [It.  iridescenza.]  The  property 
of  shining  with  colors  resembling  those  of  the 
rainbow  :  —  prismatic  colors  exhibited  by  cer- 
tain substances,  as  mother-of-pearl,  soap-bxib- 
bles,  &c.,  when  seen  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
caused  by  interference  of  light.  Powell. 

II  iR-I-DES'C?NT,  a.  [Fr.]  Colored,  or  shiningwith 
many  colors,  as  the  rainbow;  irisated.  Ed.Ency. 

I-RID'J-AN,  a.    Relating  to  the  iris.      Dunglison. 

I-RID'J-UM,  n.  [Gr.  ip/E,  (fii5o5,  a  rainbow.]  {Chem.) 
The  most  infusible,  and,  when  compact,  one 
of  the  heaviest,  of  the  metals,  very  hard,  un- 
malleable,  and  brittle,  and,  when  polished,  re- 
sembling platinum.  It  is  oxidizable  only  at  a 
red  heat  and  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  and,  if 
pure,  is  not  attacked  by  any  acid.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  variety  of  colors  exhibited  by  a 
solution  of  oxide  of  iridium  and  potassa  in  hy- 
di'ochloric  acid.  Turner.     Regnault. 

IR'^-DIZE,   V.  a.      To  coat  or  tip  witlwridium. 

'an. 


'  Iridized  wire.' 


Smithsonian  Rep  ort. 


■I-DOS'MINE,    ;  „.     {Min.)     A  compoim 
■J-DOS'MI-UiVI,  )  iridium  and  osmium,  wit 


onnd  of 
with  oc- 
casionally a  small  quantity  of  iron  and  rhodi- 
um ;  —  occurring  commonly  in  irregular,  flat- 
tened grains.  Dana. 

I'RIS,  n. ;  pi.  L.  jtn'i-DE^;  Eng.  i'ris-e?.  [Gr. 
7pis,  the  rainbow  ;  L.  iris.] 

1.  The  rainbow.     "The  solary  iris."  Browne. 

2.  Any  thing  resembling  the  rainbow.  Newton. 

3.  {Anat.)  A  membrane  stretched  vertically 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye,  in  the  midst 
of  the  aqueous  humor,  in  which  it  forms  a  kind 
of  circular,  flat  partition,  separating  the  ante- 
rior from  the  posterior  chamber ;  —  so  called 
on  account  of  the  various  colors  of  that  part  of 
the  eye. 

The  use  of  the  iris  seems  to  be,  to  regulate,  by  its  dilata- 
tion and  contrnetion,  the  quantity  of  luminous  rays  neces- 
sary for  distinet  vision.  The  different  colois  of  the  iris  oc- 
casion the  variety  in  the  colors  of  the  liuman  eye.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Astron.)  .One  of  the  asteroids  whose  or- 
bits lie  between  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  ;  — 
discovered  by  Hind  in  1847.  Herschel. 

5.  {Bot.)  The  flower-de-luce  (Fr.^fieur  de  lis)  ; 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  colors.  Loudon. 

I'RI-SAT-;^D,  a.  Exhibiting  the  colors  of  the  iris,  or 
rainbow  ;  exhibiting  the  prismatic  colors.  Smart. 

T'RI-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  ipif,  the  rainbow,  and  aKonti.*, 
to  behold.]  {Opt.)  An  instrument  for  exhibiting 
the  prismatic  colors.  Brewster. 


I'R(SED  (i'rist),  t*.    Relating  to  the  iris,  or  rain- 
bow. Bonnycastle. 
IR'JSH,  n.     1.  The  Irish  language. . 

Tlie  Iriah  and  Erse  so  nearly  resemble  eacli  other,  that, 
after  a  short  familiarity  witli  the  pronunciation,  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  Highlanders  iiave  no  difficulty  in  understanding  eai:li 
other.  JSranrle. 

2.  A  game  resembling  backgammon.      HalL 

3.  Linen  made  in  Ireland.  Todd. 

4.  pi.  The  people  of  Ireland.  Johnson. 

IR'ISH,  u.    Belonging  to,  or  produced  in,  Ireland. 

IR'ISH-T^M,  n.  An  Irish  idiom  or  phrase  ;  an  Hi- 
bernicism.  Reed. 

IR'ISH-MOSS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  sea-weed 
{Chondrus  crispus),  whose  gelatinous  qualities 
render  it  valuable  as  an  article  of  food;  —  called 
also  Carrageen-moss.  Lindley. 

IR'ISII-RY,  n.    The  people  of  Ireland. 

a  rising  of  the  Irishry  against  the  Englishiy  was  no  more 
to  be  appreliended.  Macaulay. 

I'RITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  black,  shining,  magnetic 
mineral,  composed  of  oxides  of  iridium,  osmi- 
um, iron,  and  chromium.  Dana. 

I-RI'TIS,  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  iris  of  the 
eye.  Brande. 

IRK  (iirk),  v.  a.  [Goth,  yrlda,  to  urge  on.  Serenius. 
—  A.  S.  weerc,  ache,  pain.  Skinnei\  —  Icel.  yrk, 
work.  Johnson. — A.  S.  eorrian,  to  be  angry. 
Richardson.  —  A.  S.  earg,  slothful.  Webster.] 
To  give  pain  to ;  to  weary  ;  to  trouble. 

It  irks  hia  heart  he  cannot  be  revenged.  Shak. 

jO^  Now  scarcely  used,  except  impersonally  ;  for- 
merly it  took  a  personal  subject. 

Tliis  dissension  between  his  friends  somewhat  iri'crf  him. 
Sir  T.  More.  —  Ignominy  irketk  them  much.  Udal.  —  He  was 
mucli  irked.  Holland. 

IRK'SOME  (iirk'snm),OJ-.  Wearisome  ;  wearying; 
tedious  ;  tiresome  ;  troublesome.  "  The  irksome 
hours."     "  Irksome  toil."  Milton. 

Tliy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Troublesome. 

IRK'SOME-LY  (iirk'sum-le),  ad.  In  an  irksome 
manner  ;  wearisomely  ;  tediously.       Guardian. 

IRK'SOME-NESS  (urk'sum-nes),  n.  Tediousness  ; 
wearisomeness ;  tiresomeness.  Miltmi. 

IR'ON  (I'urn)  [I'urn,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  C.  Wr.; 
i'run,  j5.  Ja.  K.  Nares],  n.  [Goth,  eisarns; 
A.  S.  isen,  or  iren ;  Dut.  yzer ;  Frs.  irsen  ;  Ger, 
eisen;  Dan.  jern;  Icel.^Vini;  ^w.jern,ovjdrn; 
W.  haiam.] 

1.  The  most  common,  useful,  and  tenacious 
of  the  metals,  extremely  hard,  yet  ductile  and 
malleable,  capable  of  being  welded,  fusible  at  a 
very  high  heat,  and  oxidizable  by  moist,  but  not 
by  dry,  air. 

j^^  Iron  is  very  widely  diffused,  constituting,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  Buckland,  about  two  per 
cent,  of  the  mineral  crust  of  the  earth,  hut  rarely 
found  except  in  combination  with  other  substances. 
It  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  many  meteoric  stones. 
The  strongest  iron  has  a  fibrous  structure,  which  be- 
comes, however,  granular  or  lamellated  by  vibration. 
Combined  with  a  variable  quantity  of  carbon,  and  oc- 
casionally of  silicium,  aluminum,  and  phosphorus,  it 
forms  steel.  It  readily  acquires  and  loses  magnetism. 
Some  of  the  compounds  of  iron  have  valuable  medi- 
cinal qualities.  It  is  nearly  eight  times  as  heavy  as 
water.     Turner.    Regnault. 

2.  An  instrument  made  of  iron.  "  A  box 
iro7i."     **  A  smoothing  iron."  Johnson. 

Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  irons7         Job  xli.  7, 

3.  pi.  Fetters  ;  manacles  ;  shackles.  "  He 
was  put  in  irons."  Johnson. 

Cast  iron,  a  compound  of  iron  and  carbon,  and  fre- 
quently containing,  in  addition,  a  quantity  of  silicon, 
sulplmr,  phosphorus,  and  manganese;  called  also 
crude  or  pig-  iron.  Regnault. —  fVhite  cast  iron,  a  va- 
riety of  cast  iron  consisting  approximately  of  four 
equivalents  of  iron  and  one  of  carbon.  It  is  very  hard 
and  brittle,  and  its  fracture  exhibits  crystalline  plates. 
Oralmm.  —  Oray  or  mottled  cast  iron,  a  variety  of  cast 
iron  presenting  a  fracture  consisting  of  small  crystals, 
easily  cut  by  the  file,  and  supposed  to  contain  a  por- 
tion of  uncombined  carbon  diffused  through  it  in  the 
form  of  graphite.  Qraham. —  Soft  or  malleable  iron, 
iron  of  a  fibrous  texture,  obtained  from  cast  iron  by 
freeing  it  from  its  impurities,  with  the  exception  of 
about  half  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  traces  of  silicon  and 
other  metals,  and  subjecting  it,  while  hot,  to  the  oper- 
ation of  hammering  and  rolling  ;— called  also  bar 
iron,  puddled  iron^  forged  iron^  s.r\(\  wrought  iron.  Qra~ 
fiam.  —  Hot  short  iron,  iron  which  is  ductile  when 
cold,  but  extremely  brittle  when  heated, —  a  defect 
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•  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur. 
Accum,  Rcifnaitlt.  —  Cold  skort  iron^  iron  wllicll  is 
liighly  ductile  when  hot,  but  extremely  brittle  when 
cold,  —  a  defect  caused  by  tlie  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  phosphorus,  ^ccum.  RcgnauU. —  Blue 
iron,  an  ore  consisting;  chietly  of  phosphate  of  the 
protoxide  of  iron  and  water  :  a  variety  of  vivianite. 
Dana.  —  Mairnetic  iron,  a  mineral  composed  of  the 
protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  and  possessed  of  mag- 
netic properties  J  —  called  also  loadstone  and  magnetite, 
—  Arsenical  iron,  a  mineral  composed  of  iron,  arsenic, 

and  sulphur  ;  a  variety  of  mispickel.  Dana. Meteoric 

iron,  a  compound  consisting  of  iroji  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  various  other  substances,  of  which  nickel 
is  usually  the  principal ; — so  called  because  it  falls 
from  the  atmosphere  ; —  also  called  meteorite,  and  aero- 
lite.  A  meteorite,  weighing  1625  lbs.,  belongs  to  Yale 
College,  and  there  is  another,  weighing  14,000  lbs.,  in 

Brazil.    Dana ■  Spathic,  or  sparry  iron,  a  mineral 

composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron ; 

chalybite.  Dana S/jecu/ar  iron,  a  mineral  consisting 

of  brilliant  and  often  iridescent  crystals  of  peroxide  of 
iron;  abundant  in  Elba.  Dana. — Titaniferous  iron,  a 
mineral  composed  of  oxide  of  titanium  and  peroxide 
of  iron;  a  variety  of  ilmenite.     Dana. 

IR'ON  (I'lirn),  a.  1.  Made  of  iron.  "  Iron  walls." 
*'  An  hvn  crow."  SJiak. 

2.  Resembling  iron  in  color.  Woodward. 

3.  Harsh  ;  stern  ;  rude  and  miserable,  as  op- 
posed to  golden  or  silver  in  the  sense  of  happy  ; 
as,  "  The  zVonage";  **  Jron  years  of  war."  Pope. 

4.  Indissoluble ;  not  to  be  broken.  "  Him 
death's  iron  sleep  oppressed."  Phillips, 

5.  Dull;  stupid.  "  An  i>o»-wittedfool."Ste4. 

6.  Capable  of  great  endurance  ;  vigorous  ; 
strong ;  robust ;  as,  "  An  iron  constitution." 

IR'ON  (I'urn),  V.  a.      \i,  ironed  ;  pp.  moNiSTG, 

IliONED.] 

1.  To  smooth  with  an  iron.  Johnson. 

2.  To  shackle  with  irons.  Johnson. 

IR'ON-BOUND  (I'urn-),  a.  Bound  or  encircled 
with  iron,  or  as  with  iron.  Drayton. 

IE'ON-CLAD  (i'urn-),  «..  Clad  or  armed  with 
iron.  '  Wright. 

IR'ON— CLAY,  n.  (Mm.)  Argillaceous  iron  ore, 
including  several  varieties  of  hematite.     Dana. 

IR'ON— CRoWN,  n.  A  golden  crown,  set  with 
precious  stones,  preserved  at  Monza,  in  Milan, 
with  which,  anciently,  the  kings  of  Italy,  and 
afterwards  the  Roman  emperors,  were  cro\VTied, 
when  they  assumed  the  character  of  kings  of 
Lombardy ;  —  so  called  from  an  iron  circle  in  it 
said  to  have  been  forged  from  a  nail  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Ency.  Am. 

IR'ONED  (i'urnd),  o.  Armed;  dressed  in  iron; 
confined  in  irons  ;  fettered.  Huloet. 

IR'ON-^R  (I'urn-er),  ii.     One  who  irons.     Clarke. 

iR'ON-FIL'!NG§  (i'urn-),  n.  pi.  Particles  of  iron 
made  by  filing  or  rasping.  Wright. 

lE'ON-PLINT,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystalline  mineral 
of  quartz,  of  a  yellow  or  red  color,  due  to  oxide 
of  iron  ;  ferruginous  quartz.  Dana. 

IR'ON-FOUND'^R  (i'urn-),  n.  One  who  founds 
or  casts  iron.  Craig. 

IR'aN-FOUND'^R-Y  (i'urn-),  n.  A  foundery  in 
which  iron  castings  are  made.  Craig. 

IR'ON-FEAMED  (i'urn-framd),  a.  Framed  of 
iron,  or  as  of  iron.  WrigU. 

IE'ON-GLAnCE  (I'urn-glins),  n.  (Min.)  A  perox- 
ide of  iron  of  a  da!rk  steel-gray  color  ;  a  variety 
of  hematite.  Dana. 

lE'ON-HAND'^D  (i'urn-),  a.  Having  hands  hard 
as  iron.  Clarke. 

IR'ON-I-IEART'?D  (i  urn-hirt'ed),  a.  Hard- 
hearted ;  cruel ;  pitiless.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

I-RON'IC,         ?  a.     [It.  &  Sp.  ironico  ;    Fr.  iro- 
I-RON'I-OAL,  )  nigue.]    Relating  to,  or  contain- 
ing, irony ;  expressing  one  thing  and  meaning 
another ;  derisive  ;  mocking. 

I  take  all  your  iro)i  icaj  civilitiea  in  a  literal  sense,  and  shall 
expect  them  to  be  literally  performed.  Swift. 

I-e6n'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  the  use  of  irony.  Bacon. 

I-E5N'I-CAL-NESS,  ■«.    The  state  or  the  quality 

of  being  ironical.  Ash. 

IR'ON-ING  (i'tirn-),  n..     The  act  of  one  who  irons. 

IE'ON-JNG-BOARD,  u.    a  board  used  by  tailors. 


laundresses,  &c.,  for  pressing  cloth  upon  with 
an  iron  to  smooth  the  seams,  &c.      Simmonds. 

I'RON-IST,  n.    One  who  deals  in  irony.        Hurd. 

iR'ON-Lia'UOR  (I'urn-lik'ur),  n.  {Chem.)  An 
impure  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  used  as  a 
mordant  by  calico-printers.  Parnell. 

IR'ON-m6N-G(;R  (I'urn-miing-ger,  82),  n.  A  dealer 
in  iron ;  a  shopkeeper  who  vends  hardware  and 
iron  tools  and  utensils.  Simmonds. 

IR'ON-MON-e^lR-Y  (i'vrn-mting'|er-e),  n.  Mis- 
cellaneous articles  of  iron,  such  as  those  usually 
sold  by  iron-mongers.  Simmonds. 

IR'ON-MOULD  (I'urn-mold),  n.  A  mark  or  spot 
on  linen  occasioned  by  the  rust  of  iron.  Junius. 

iE'ON-PY-Rl'TE§,  n.  [Gr.  mplrris,  of,  or  in, 
fire  ;  nf>,  fire.]  [Min.)  Bisulphuret  of  iron.  It 
usually  occurs  in  small  cubes,  has  a  metallic 
lustre,  is  of  a  bronze-yellow  color,  brittle,  and 
strikes  fire  with  steel.  Dana. 

IR'ON— SAND,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  in  the  state  of  minute  crystals  or 
grains.  Cleaveland. 

lE'ON-SCEAPS  (i'urn-),  n.  pi.  The  cuttings  or 
parings  of  iron  work.  Simmonds. 

IR'ON-SHEATHED    (I'urn-shsthd),   a.     Sheathed 

with  iron.  fVright. 

IR'ON-SHOD  (i'urn-),  a.     Shod  with  iion.Wright. 

IR'ON-SICK,  a.  {Naut.)  Applied  to  old  vessels, 
when  the  iron-work  becomes  loose.   Mar.  Diet. 

IR'ON-SID-5D,  a.  Hardy  ;  rough  ;  strong.  Forby. 

IR'ON-SMITH  (i'urn-),  n.  A  worker  in  iron;  a 
blacksmith.  Wright. 

lE'ON-STONE  (I'urn-ston),  n.  (Min.)  A  variety 
of  limonite ;  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron  and 
water.  Dana. 

Clay  iron-stone,  carbonate  of  iron  mixed  with  vari- 
ous proportions  of  earthy  matter  ;  argillaceous  iron- 
ore.  Eng.  Cye. 

IR'ON-WOOD  (I'urn-wud),  n.  (Bot.)  The  popu- 
lar name  of  several  species  of  trees,  so  called 
on  accoimt  of  the  weight  and  hardness  of  their 
wood ;  viz.,  Metrosideros  ve7'a,  native  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  used  by  the  Chinese  for  rudders 
and  anchors  ;  Sideroxylon  inerme,  native  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  Ostrya  virginica,  na- 
tive to  the  United  States,  and  called  also  hop- 
hornbeam  and  lever-wood.  Loudon. 

IR'ON-WORK  (i'urn-wurk),  n. ;  pi.  IRON-WOKKS. 

1.  pi.  A  place  where  iron  is  manufactured. 

2.  Any  thing  made  of  iron  ;  the  parts  of  a 
building  or  a  machine  which  consist  of  iron. 

IR'ON- WORT  (I'urn-wiirt),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  the  genus  of  plants  called  Sideritis,  the 
flowers  of  which  frequently  have  a  ferruginous 
color.  Loudon. 

IR'ON-Y  (I'urn-e),  a.  1.  Made  of  iron ;  partaking 
of  iron,     "/rony  particles."  Woodward. 

2.  Resembling  iron  in  any  of  its  qualities  ; 
as,  "  An  irony  taste." 

i'RON-Y  (I'run-e),  n.  [Gr.  ilptovela ;  fipwv,  a  dis- 
sembler in  speech ;  L.,  It.,  5f  Sp.  ironia  ;  Fr. 
ironie.']  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  that  which 
is  said  is  contrary  to  what  is  meant ;  a  mode  of 
speech  in  which  the  meaning  is  contrary  to  the 
words,  or  in  which  praise  is  bestowed  when  cen- 
sure is  intended  ;  a  delicate  species  of  sarcasm 
or  satire ;  raillery  ;  mockery. 

When  a  notorious  villain  is  scornfully  complimented  with 
the  titles  of  a  very  honest  and  excellent  person,  the  character 
of  the  person  commended,  the  air  of  contempt  that  appears 
in  the  speaker,  and  the  exorbitancy  of  tlie  commendations, 
sufficiently  discover  the  irony.  London  Ency, 

Syn.  —  See  Satiee. 

tl'ROyS,  a.  Angry;  passionate;  ireful.  Chaucer, 

t  IRP,  or  lEPE,  re.  [Etymology  unknoivn.  Rich- 
ardson."]  A  fantastic  grimace  or  contortion  of 
body ;  — so  defined  by  Gifibrd.  "  Smirks,  irps, 
and  all  affected  humors."  B.  Jonson. 

lEP,  ».    Making  grimaces.  B.  Jonson. 

.6^"  A  word  twice  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  once  as 

an  adjective,  and  once  as  a  substantive  ;  but  in  both 

ways  without  a  clear  meaning;  nor  does  its  origin 

very  clearly  appear."    J^arcs. 

II  IE-RA'DI-ANCE,  n.  [L.  irradio,  irradians,  to 
irradiate.  —  See  Irradiate.] 


1.  Emission  of  rays  of  light  on  an  object;  ir- 
radiation ;  radiation.  Browne. 

2.  A  beam  of  light  emitted.  MiUoti. 
II  !R-EA'DI-AN-CY,  n.  Irradiance.  Browne. 
II  IR-EA'Dt-ANT,  a.  Emitting  rays  of  light.  Boyse. 
II  JR-EA'DI-ATE  [jr-ra'de-at,  W.  P,  J,  Ja,  Sm,  R. 

Wr. ;  jr-ra'dyat,  S.  B.  F.  K.],  v.  a.  [L.  irra- 
dio,  irradiatus ;  in,  upon,  and  radio,  to  shine  • 
It.  irradiare ;  Sp.  irradiar.']  \i.  irradiated  ; 
pp.  irradiating,  irradiated.] 

1.  To  dart  rays  upon  ;  to  adorn  with  light ;  to 
brighten  ;  to  illuminate  ;  to  illume  ;  to  illumine. 
"The  whole  place  it  irradiates."  Digby. 

2.  To  enlighten  intellectually ;  to  illuminate! 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate.  Milton. 

3.  To  animate  by  heat  or  by  light.         Hale. 

4.  To  decorate,  as  with  shining  ornaments. 
"  Our  shrines  irradiate."  Pope. 

II  IR-RA'DI-ATE,  v.  n.  To  emit  rays  ;  to  shine. 
"  On  which  light  irradiated."  Bp.  Home. 

II  IR-RA'DI-ATE,  a.  Adorned  with  light  or  bright- 
ness ;  illuminated.  Mason. 

lE-EA-DI-A'TION,  n.  [It.  irradiazione ;  Sp.  irra- 
diacion ;  Fr.  irradiation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  irradiating;  irradiance.  Digby. 

2.  Illumination  ;  intellectual  light.  Hale. 

3.  (Opt.)  An  optical  illusion  which  causes 
objects,  whether  seen  with,  or  without,  optical 
instruments,  to  seem  slightly  larger  than  they 
really  are,  in  consequence  of  the  retina  being 
affected,  not  only  where  the  image  is,  but  also 
near  its  borders. 

i^^  Irradiation  increases  with  the  brightness  of  the 
object,  diminishes  as  the  illumination  of  the  oltject 
and  that  of  the  tield  of  view  approach  equality,  and 
vanishes  when  they  become  equal.    J^ickol. 

IE-EAD'J-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and  radix,  rad- 
icis,  a  root.]  To  fix  by  the  root;  to  insert 
firmly,    [r.]  Clissold. 

II  IR-RA"TION-AL  (ir-rSsh'un-al)  [ir-rSsh'un-al,  S. 
W.  P.  J.  E.  F:  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  Ir-ra'shun-al, 
Wb.l,  a.  [L.  irrationalis  ;  in,  priv.,  and  ratio- 
nalis,  rational ;  ratio,  reason  ;  It.  irrazimiale  ; 
Sp.  irracional;  Fr.  irrationnel.] 

1.  Not  rational ;  void  of  reason. 

Inferior  creatures  mute, 
Irrational,  and  brute.  Milton. 

2.  Absurd  ;  contrary  to  reason ;  unreasona- 
ble ;  foolish  ;  silly ;  unwise  ;  preposterous. 
"Not  wishing  so  irrational  a  thing."  Pope. 

3.  {Arith.  &  Algebra.)  Noting  a  quantity 
which  cannot  be  exactly  expressed  by  an  inte- 
gral number  or  by  a  vulgar  fraction,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, any  indicated  root  of  an  imperfect  power 
of  the  degree  indicated.  Davies. 

Syn. —  See  Absurd. 

II  IR-EA-TION-AL'!-TY  (ir-rSsh-un-&l'e-te),  n,  [It. 
irrazionalitii ;  Sp.  irracionalidad,']  The  quality 
of  being  irrational ;  want  of  reason  ;  absurdity. 
"  The  irrationality  of  our  dreams."         Baxter. 

II  IR-RA"TION-AL-LY  (ir-riish'un-jl-e),  ad.  In  an 
irrational  manner  ;  without  reason.       Pearson, 

II  IR-RA"TipN-AL-NESS  (ir-rash'un-jl-ne^),  n. 
Want  of  reason ;  irrationality.  Scott. 

IR-Rp-CLAIM'A-BLE,  a.  \i.n,  priv.,  and  reelaima- 
ble.l  That  cannot  be  reclaimed  ;  incorrigible  ; 
irrecoverable  ;  hopeless.  "  Obstinate,  irre- 
claimable, professed  enemies."  Addison. 

IR-Ep-CLAIM'A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  re- 
claimed. Glanvill, 

IE-E?-C6g'NI-ZA-BLE,  «..  That  cannot  be  recog- 
nized. Carlyle, 

iE-R£c-ON-CIL-A-BIL'!-TY,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing irreconcilable.  Qu.  Rev. 

lE-EEC-ON-CIL'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  irreconciliabile  ; 
Sp.  irreconciliable  ;  Fr.  irreconciliable,'] 

1.  That  cannot  be  reconciled  or  appeased ; 
unappeasable.  "  Irreconcilable  to  our  grand 
foe."  Milton. 

2.  That  cannot  be  made  consistent ;  incon- 
sistent ;  incompatible ;  incongruous.  "Such 
gross,  irrecondlahle  absurdities."  Rogers. 

IR-EEC-ON-CIL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Impossibility 
of  being  reconciled.  Ld.  Shaftesbury, 
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IR-REC-ON-CiL'A-BLY,  ad.     In  an  irreconcilable 
manner  ;  so  as  not  to  admit  of  reconciliation. 

tlR-RECON-OILE,  j).«.  To  alienate.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IR-REC'ON-CILED  (Tr-rSk'on-sIld),  a.     1.  Not  rec- 
onciled ;  unappeased.  Prideaux. 
2.  Not  atoned  for.    "  Many  irreconoiled  in- 
iquities." tihak. 

IR-RBC'ON-CILE-M?NT,  n.    "Want  of  reconcile- 
ment ;  irreconciliation  ;  disagreement.     tVake. 

Want  of  reconcili- 
Bp.  Prideaux. 


lE-REC-pN-CIL-I-A'TlON, 
ation ;  irreconcilement. 


IR-Rg-CORD'A-BLE,  «.  [L.  irrecordabilis.']  Not 
to  be  recorded.  Cockerani. 

iR-Rg-COV'fR-A-BLE  (ir-re-kuv'er-gi-bl),  a.  [in, 
priv.,  and  recoverable.}  That  cannot  be  recov- 
ered, restored,  or  remedied  ;  not  recoverable  ; 
irreparable.  "  Irrecoverable  misery."    Tillotson. 

Time,  in  a  natural  suiise,  is  irrecoverable.  Rogers. 

Tjie  irrecoverable  loss  of  so  many  livings  of  principal 

value.  Hooker. 

IR-Re-CfiVpR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing irrecoverable.  Donne. 

te-R5-c6v'¥R-A-BLY,  ad.     Beyond  recovery. 

tIR-R?-CC"P5R-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  irrecuperabilis  ; 
Sp.  irrecuperahie  ;  Fr.  irrecuperable.]  Irrecov- 
erable. Cotgrave. 

tIR-R?-CU'P5R-A-BLY,  ad.  Irrecoverably;  with- 
out hope  of  recovery!  Bidlokar. 

tlR-Rf-OURED'  (ir-re-kurd'),  «..     Not  to  be  cured. 

*'  With  irrecured  wound."  Rous. 

IR-E5-CU§'A-BLE,  a.      [L.  irrecttsabilis,  not  to 

be  refused.]      Not  liable  to  exception.    Wright. 

iR-R{;-DEBM'A-BLE,  «.  [It.  irredimibile ;  Sp.  ir- 
redimible.'] 

1.  That  cannot  be  redeemed.  Coleridge. 

2.  Not  to  be  paid  according  to  the  nominal 
value  ;  as,  "  An  irredeemable  paper  currency." 

IR-Re-DEEM-A-BIL'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  not 
being  redeemable  ;  irredeemableness.        Craig. 

iR-R^-DEEM' A-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  not 
being  redeemable  ;  irredeemability.  Craig. 

IR-R^l-DEEM'A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  re- 
deemed. Blair. 

IR-R5-DU'CI-BLE,  a.  [It.  irredtittibile  j  Sp.  irre- 
ducible ;  Fr.  irriiducfiblc.'] 

1.  Not  to  be  reduced  or  brought ;  that  can- 
not be  changed  into  any  other  state. 

These  observations  seem  to  argue  tlie  corpuscles  of  air  to 
be  irreducible  into  water.  Boyle. 

2.  (Algebra.)  Noting  that  particular  case  of  a 
cubic  equation  in  which  none  of  the  values  of 
the  unknown  quantity,  though  all  real,  can  be 
obtained  by  Cardan's  formula.  Hictton. 

iR-R5-DU'C!-BLE-NfiSS,  n.    The  quality  of  being 

irreducible.  Wright. 

IR-Rf-DU'CJ-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  reducible. 

IR-R^-FI.EC'TIVE,  a.    Not  reflective.      Whewell. 

IR-REF-EA-GA-BIL'!-TY,  n.  [It.  irrefragabilita.] 
The  quality  of  being  irrefragable  or  irrefutable  ; 
indisputableness.  Johnson. 

II  IR-RfiP'RA-GA-BLB  [ir-r«f  rj-g^-bl,  S.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.  Roes  ;  ir-re-frSg'j-bl,  P.  E.  C.  Wr. ;  ir- 
ref'rj-gj-bl  or  ir-re-frig'si-bl.  If.],  a.  [L.  irrefra- 
gabilis ;  in,  priv.,  and  refragor,  to  oppose  ;  It. 
irrefragabile  ;  Sp.  irrefragable  ;  Fr.  tirefraga- 
6&.]  That  cannot  be  refuted  or  overthrown  ;  ir- 
refutable ;  indisputable ;  indubitable. 

Clear  and  irrefragahle  demonstrations  of  truth.   Jip.  Hall. 

f^-  "  If  we  might  judge  by  the  uniformity  we  find 
in  our  dictionaries,  there  would  he  no  great  difficulty 
in  settling  the  accentuation  of  this  word.  Dr.  John- 
son, Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bailey,  Entick,  W.  John- 
ston, Perry,  Barclay,  and  Buchanan  place  the  accent 
on  the  third  syllable  ;  Mr.  Scott,  either  on  the  second 
or  third,  with  a  preference  to  the  latter;  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  alone  places  it  exclusively  on  the  second. 
But,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Sheridan's  accentuation 
stands  single,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  has  not  only 
the  best  usage  on  its  side,  but  the  clearestanalogy  to 
support  it."   Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Indubitable. 

II  IR-REF'RA-GA-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of 

being  irrefragable.  Bailey. 

II  IR-REF'RA-GA-BLY,   ad.      In    an    irrefragable 

manner  ;  with  force  above  confutation.       Hale. 


II  IR-R(:-FUT'A-BLE,0)-  IR-REF'U-TA-BLE  [ir-re- 
fut'?-bl,  S.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  Ir-ref'u-t?-bl,  j. 
F.  K.  C;  Ir-re-fut'j-bl  or  Ir-refu-t?-bl,  W.},  a. 
[L.  irrefutabilis ;  in,  priv.,  and  rcfiito,  to  refute ; 
Fr.  itrefutable-l  That  cannot  be  refuted  ;  un- 
answerable ;  indisputable  ;  irrefragable. 

That  irrefutable  discourse  of  Cardinal  Caietan.    Bp.  Hall. 

^^  "  All  our  dictionaries  place  the  accent  on  the 
third  syllable  of  this  word  ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  affront 
such  respectable  authority  by  placing  it  on  the  second, 
as  m  irrefragable,  though  there  is  the  same  reason  for 
both.  Let  it  not  tie  pleaded  that  we  have  the  verb 
refvAe  in  favor  of  the  first  pronunciation; — this  has 
not  the  least  influence  on  the  words  indisputable,  ir- 
recocable,  incomparable,  &c."    Walker. 

II  IR-Re-FOT'A-BLY,  0)-  IR-REF'U-TA-BLY,  ad. 
Without  refutation.  '      Walker. 

lR-R5-(?EN't;R-A-0Y,  n.  Unregeneracy.   Wright. 

t  IR-E(;-pEN-(;R- A'TION,  n.  \in,  priv.,  and  regen- 
eration.}    Unregenerated  state.     N.  E.  Elders. 

IR-REG'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  irregularis  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
regularis,  regular ;  It.  irregolare ;  Sp.  irregular ; 
Fr.  irregulier.] 

1.  Not  regular ;  deviating  from  rule,  custom, 
or  nature  ;  abnormal ;  anomalous ;  eccentric. 

2.  Immethodical ;  not  confined  to  any  certain 
rule  or  order  ;  out  of  order. 

The  numbers  of  Pindarics  are  wild  and  irregular.      Cowky. 

3.  Not  restrained  as  to  personal  conduct ;  not 
regulated  by  principle  ;  disorderly  ;  inordinate  ; 
as,  "  The  irregular  indulgence  of  appetite." 

4.  Not  uniform ;  variable  ;  as,  "  Irregxdar 
motion." 

5.  (Bot.)  Of  unequal  size  and  dissimilar  form ; 
noting  parts  of  flowers  in  which  symmetry  is 
destroyed  by  some  inequality  of  parts,  as  the 
petals  of  a  labiate  corolla.  Lindley. 

6.  {Grammar.)  Noting  words  which  deviate 
from  the  common  forms  of  inflection. 

Syn.  — frreffular,  literally  not  regular,  is  common- 
ly used  to  mean  more  than  immethodical,  and  less  than 
disorderly.  Irregular  habits;  immetliodical  proceed 
ing  ;  disorderly  conduct;  intemperate  language  or  hab- 
its ;  extravagant  expenses See  Extravagant. 

IR-REG'U-LAR,  n.  One  not  following  a  settled 
rule  ;  one  not  in  service  according  to  the  usual 
course. 

The  secular  prebendaries  of  Waltham  were  tirst  turned 
out,  to  give  way  to  their  in-egulars.  Bp.  Hall. 

tlR-REG'n-LAR-IST,  re.  Irregular  ^eison.Baxter. 

IR-REG-U-LAR'!-TY,  re.  [It.  irregolarita ;  Sp.  ir- 
regularidad ;  Fr.  irregulaiHte.} 

1.  Want  of  regularity  ;  deviation  from,  or  neg- 
lect of,  rule,  custom,  nature,  or  order.  *'  This 
irregularity  of  its  . . .  motion."  -  Brovme. 

As  these  vast  heaps  of  mountains  are  thrown  togctherwith 
so  much  irregularity  and  confusion,  they  form  a  great  variety 
of  hollow  bottoms.  Addison. 

2.  Disorderly  conduct  or  practice ;  vice. 
"  Ashamed  of  his  in'cgularities."  Rogers. 

Ir-REG'U-LAR-LY,  ad.     In  an  irregular  manner. 

tIK-REG'U-LATE,  t/.  u..  To  make  irregular;  to 
disorder.  Brovme. 

+  IR-REG'y-LoOS,  a.     Lawless  ;  irregular.  Shak. 

IR-R5-JECT'a-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  rejectable.] 
That  cannot  be  rejected.  Boyle. 

IR-RP-LA'TION,  re.  The  quality  of  being  irrela- 
tive ;  want  of  relation.  Roget. 

IR-REL'A-TlVE,  a.     [in,  priv.,  and  relative.'] 

1.  Notrelative ;  single ;  unconnected.  Browne. 

2.  (Mus.)  Noting  any  two  chords  or  any  two 
scales  which  do  not  contain  some  sound  or 
sounds  common  to  both.  Moore. 

IR-REL'A-TIVE-LY,  ad.    Unconnectedly.    Boyle. 

IR-REL'5-VAN-CY,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  irrelevant.  Todd. 

IR-REL'5-VANT,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  relevant. — 
It.  irrelevante.]  Not  relevant;  not  assisting 
the  matter  in  hand;  not  being  to  the  purpose  ; 
not  applicable  ;  impertinent ;  irrelative.  "  Of 
an  irrelei'ant  nature."  Burke. 

Syn. —  See  Impertinent. 

lE-RfiL'E-VANT-LY,  ad.  Without  being  rele- 
vant or  to  the  purpose.  Todd. 

IR-R5-LIEV'A-BLB,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  relievable.'] 
Not  admitting  relief.  Hargrave. 


Ir-R{;-L1^'ION   (Ir-re-lld'jun),  re.      [L.  irre, 
It.  irreligione  ;    Sp.  irreligion  ;    Fr.  irrHigion.] 
Contempt  or  want  of  religion  ;  impiety  ;  ungod- 
liness. 

The  weapons  with  which  I  combat  irreligion  arc  already 
consecrated.  Dryden. 

IR-^{:-Ll^'igN-IST,  re.  One  who  is  irreligious  ; 
an  unbeliever  in  revealed  religion.         Ec.  Rev. 

IR-KS-Llp  lOUS  (Ir-re-lid'jus),  a.  [L.  irreligiosus  ; 
It.  «)■  Sp.  irreligioso  ;  Fr.  irreligieux.] 

1.  Not  religious  ;  contemning  or  wanting  re- 
ligion ;  impious  ;  ungodly. 

Shame  and  reproach  is  generally  the  portion  of  the  impi- 
ous and  irrehgtous.  South. 

2.  Contrary  to  religion  ;  wicked ;  profane. 
"Irreligious  discourse."  Swift. 

Syn.  —  Irreligious  is  negative  ;  impious  and  pro- 
fane, positive,  and  the  much  stronger  terms.  Irre- 
ligious  person  or  character  ;  impious  conduct ;  profane 
language. — See  Wicked. 

IR-R^-Lip'IOyS-LY,  arf.  In  an  irreligious  manner. 

IR-Rf,-I,l(?'10ys-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
irreligious.  Locke. 

IR-RE'M5-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  irremeabilis  ;  in,  priv., 
and  remeo,  to  return  ;  re,  back,  and  meo,  to  go  ; 
Fr.  irremeable.1     Admitting  no  return. 

Tlie  chief,  without  delay. 
Passed  on,  and  took  the  irremeable  way.      Dryden. 

IJIR-R^-ME'DI-A-BLE  [ir-re-mS'de-gi-bl,  S.  W.  J. 
Ja.  Sin.',  ir-re-med'e-9-bl.  P.],  a.  [L.  irremedi- 
abilis;  It.  irremediabile ;  Sp.  irremediable;  Fr. 
irremediable.']  Admitting  no  cure ;  not  to  be 
remedied,  recovered,  or  redressed  ;  irrecovera- 
ble ;  incurable ;  irreparable  ;  remediless. 

A  steady  hand  in  military  atfairs  is  more  requisite  than  in 
peace,  because  an  error  committed  in  war  may  prove  in-ente- 
diable.  Bacon. 

II  IR-Rjp-ME'Dr-A-BLE-NlJSS,  re.  The  state  of  be- 
ing irremediable  ;  incurableness.  Donne. 

II  1R-R?-ME'D!-A-BLY,  ad.  Beyond  remedy  or  cure. 

IR-R5-MXS'S|-BLE,  a.  [L.  irremissibilis ;  in,  priv., 
and  remitto,  to  remit ;  re,  back,  and  mitto,  to 
send ;  It.  irremissibile  ;  Sp.  irreinisible  ;  Fr.  ir- 
remissibh.]  That  cannot  be  remitted  or  par- 
doned ;  not  pardonable  ;  unpardonable.  "  An 
irremissible  offence."  Burton. 

IR-Re-MlS'SI-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
irremissible  or  unpardonable.  Bp.  Hall. 

IR-Eip-MIS'SI-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  pardoned. 

IR-R{;-MIS'S!VE,  a.  Not  to  be  remitted.  Coleridge. 

t  IR-E?-M1T'TA-BLE,  u,.  That  cannot  be  remit- 
ted; irremissible.  liolinshed. 

1R-R?-m6v-A-BIL'!-TY,  re.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  not  being  removable.  Craig. 

IR-R5-m6v'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  removable.] 
Not  removable ;  that  cannot  be  removed  or 
moved ;  immovable. 

Establishing  my  irremovable  assurance  in  thee.       Donne. 

IR-R^-MOVA-BLY,  ad.     Immovably.        Evelyn. 

IR-EE-MU'NfR-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  irremuneraUlis  ; 
It.  irremunerahile.]  That  cannot  be  remuner- 
ated ;  not  to  be  rewarded.  Cockeram. 

IR-R^-NoWNED'  (ir-re-nbund'),  a.  [in,  priv.,  and 
renowned.]    Unrenowned.  Spenser. 

IR-REP-A-RA-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [It.  irreparabiUta.] 
The  state  of  being  irreparable  or  irrecoverable  ; 
irreparableness.  Sterne. 

IR-RBP'A-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  irreparabilis  ;  in,  priv., 
and  reparabilis,  reparable  ;  It.  irreparabile  ;  Sp. 
irreparable ;  Fr.  irrt^arable.]  That  cannot  be 
repaired  or  recovered  ;  irrecoverable  ;  incura- 
ble ;  irremediable ;  remediless. 

An  irreparable  injustice  we  are  guilty  of  when  we  are  pre- 
judiced by  the  looks  of  those  whom  we  do  not  knovf. AxJdtsoii. 

IR-REP'A-RA-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
irreparable  ;  irreparability.  Ash. 

IR-REP'A-RA-BLY,  ad.  Without  recovery  or 
remedy  ;  irremediably.  Boyle. 

IR-R5-PEAL-A-BIl'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
irrepealable  ;  irrepealableness.  Smart. 

iR-E5-PEAL'.4-BLE,  a.  [in, -priv.,  and  rcpealable.] 
That  may  not  be  repealed  or  revoked  ;  irrevo- 
cable ;  not  repealable.  Glanvill. 
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IR-R5-PEAL'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing irrepealable.  Wright. 

IR-Rg-PEAL'A-BLY,  ad.  Beyond  the  power  of 
repeal.  '         '  Bp.  Gauden. 

IR-R^-PENT'  .\NCE,  n.  [m,  priv.,  and  repentance.'] 
Impenitence  ;  want  of  repentance.     Mounta^u. 

IR-RP-PLEV'I-A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  replevia- 
ble.]  (Law.)  Not  to  be  replevied  or  redeemed ; 
irreplevisable.  Bailey. 

IR-R5-PL£v'I-SA-BLE,  a.  [ire,  priv.,  and  replevi- 
sable.']  ( Lm'ti.)  Not  to  be  replevied  or  redeemed; 
irrepleviable.  Boinier. 

Ir-REP-RP-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.  [L.  irreprehensibilis ; 
in,  priv.,  and  reprehensibiUSy  reprehensible ; 
It.  irreprensibile  ;  Sp.  irrcprehensible  ;  Fr.  ir- 
repre/wnsible.}  Not  reprehensible  ;  not  to  be 
reproved,  rebuked,  or  blamed ;  blameless  ;  irre- 
provable  ;  faultless.  Bp.  Patrick. 

Ir-REP-R5-HEN'S!-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of 
being  irreprehensible.  Ash.     Hinart. 

IR-REP-RP-HEN'SI-BLY,  ad.  In  an  irreprehen- 
sible manner  ;  without  blame  or  censure.    Ash. 

Ir-rEp-R^-^ENT'A-BLE,  a.  \in,  priv.,  and  repre- 
sentable.']  Not  representable  ;  not  to  be  figured 
by  any  representation.  "  God's  irrepresentable 
nature."  '      StiUinffJleet. 

iR-R^-PRESS'l-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  anArepressible.] 
That  cannot  be  repressed  or  restrained.     Todd. 

IR-Rfl-PRdACH'A-BLE  (ir-ie-proch'fi-bl),  a.  [Sp. 
iSf  Fr.  irreproehabh.']  Not  reproachable  ;  that 
cannot  be  charged  with  any  fault  or  crime ; 
free  from  reproach  or  blame  ;  blameless  ;  irre- 
provable ;  irreprehensible  ;  pure  ;  spotless. 
An  innocent,  irreproachable,  nay,  exemplary  life.  Atterbur//. 

iR-R5-PROACri'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  irreproachable  ;  blamelessness.       S?nart. 

IR-Rp-PROACH'A-BLY,  ad.  Without  blame  or 
reproach  ;  irreprovably.  Spectator. 

IR-RP-PROV'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  irreprobabile ;  Sp. 
irreprobable  ;  Fr.  irreprovable.]  Not  reprovable  ; 
irreproachable  ;  unblamable  ;  blameless. 

If  amonff  this  crowd  of  virtues  a  failing  crept  in,  we  must 
remember  that  an  apostle  liimsclf  lias  not  been  irrcjirot'dbJe, 

Atterbiirii. 

lR-Re-PR6v'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
irreprovable.  AsJi. 

1R-R5-Pk6  V  A-BLY,  ad.  Beyond  reproach.  Weever. 

IR-R5P-Ti"TI0US  (lr-rep-tlsh'u3),  a.  [L.  irrepto, 
to  creep  into.]  Creeping  ;  crept  in.    Elphinston. 

IR-REP'U-TA-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  reputable.'] 
Not  reputable  ;  disreputable.  Bp.  Laio. 

IR-R5-§IST'AN0E  (Tr-re-zlst'tms),  n.  [in,  priv., 
and  resistance.']  Want  of  inclination  to  offer 
resistance  ;  non-resistance  ;  gentleness  under 
sufferings.  Paley. 

iR-Re-§IST-t-BIL'!-TY,  re.  [It.  irresistibilita  ;  Fr. 
irresistibilite.]   The  quality  of  being  irresistible. 

IR-E|;-§IST'!-BLE  (ir-re-zTs'te-bl),  a.  [It.  irresis- 
tibile  ;  Sp.  irresistible  ;  Fr.  irresistible.]  That 
cannot  be  resisted;  superior  to  opposition.  ^^Ir- 
resistible power  to  hurt."  Hooker. 

IE-Rt;-§IST'!-BLE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  beinp:  ir- 
resistible ;  power  above  opposition.       Bp.  Hall. 


iR-R5-§IST'!-BLY,  ad 
opposed  or  resisted. 


In   a  manner  not  to  be 
Dri/den. 

tiR-Il5;-§ifST'L5SS,  a.     Irresistible;  resistless. 

Those  radiant  eyes,  wliose  irresistleas  flame 

Strilces  envy  dumb.  Glauvill. 

IR-RE^'O-LU-BLE  (ir-rSz'o-lu-bl),  a.  [L.  irresolu- 
bilis ;  in,  priv.,  and  resohibilis,  that  may  be  re- 
solved;  It.  irresoliibile ',  Sp.  irresoluble^ 

1.  That  cannot  be  disjoined,  separated,  dis- 
solved, or  resolved  into  parts  ;   indissoluble. 

Simple  bodies,  and  upon  that  account  irremhible.     Boyle. 

2.  That  cannot  be  released  or  relieved,     [u.] 
The  irresoluhle  condition  of  our  souls  after  a  Icnown  sin 

committed.  Bp.  Hall. 

IR-EE§'0-LU-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
irresoliible.  Boyle. 

iR-RES'p-LUTE,  a.  [L.  irresolutus ;  It.  ^  Sp.  ir- 
resoluio ;  Fr.  irrholu.]    Not  resolute ;  wanting 


resolution;   undetermined;   undecided;  incon- 
stant; unsettled;  unsteady;  wavering. 

Irresolute  on  which  he  should  rely.  Dryden. 

Ir-RE^'0-LUTE-LY,  ad.  In  an  irresolute  man- 
ner ;  without  resolution  or  firmness.     Johnson. 

IR-RE§'0-LUTE-N(5SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ir- 
resolute ;  want  of  firmness  ;  irresolution.  Todd. 

IR-EES-P-LU'TION,  «.  [It.  irresoluzione ;  Sp.  ir- 
resolucion  ;  Fr.  irresolution.]  Want  of  resolu- 
tion or  firmness  ;  irresoluteness. 

In  matters  of  great  concern,  and  which  must  be  done,  there 
is  no  surer  argument  of  a  weak  mind  than  irresolution:  to  bo 
undeterminea  where  the  case  is  so  plain,  and  the  necessity 
so  urgent.  Ttllotmu. 

IE-R(;-.^OL-V.^-BIL'!-TY,  re.  The  state  of  being 
irresolvable.  Museum. 

lR-Rp-§OL'VA-BLE,  a.  [/H,priv.,  imi  resolvable] 
That  cannot  be  resolved.  Herschel. 

IR-Rfj-SOLV'^D-LY,  ad.  Without  determination. 
"  To  hear  me  speak  so  irresolvedly."         Boyle. 

fR-R{;-SPEC'T!VE,  a.     [in,  priv.,  and  respective.] 

1.  Not  respective ;  having  no  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances. "  It  must  be  resolved  wholly  into 
the  absolute  irrespective  will  of  God."     Rogers. 

2.  t  Disrespectful.  Sir  C.  Cornwallis. 

3.  Not  regarding  or  considering  ;  regardless  ; 
—  with  of;  as,  "  Irrespective  of  consennences." 

IR-RU-SPJBC'TJVE-LY,  ad.  Without  regard  to 
circumstances.  Hammond. 

lE-RES'Pr-RA-BLE,  a.  \h.  irrespirabilis ;  'Fr.  ir- 
respirable.]    Not  respirable.  Turner. 

IR-Rp-SPON-Sf-BIL'I-TY, re.  [Fr. irresponsabilite.] 
Want  of  responsibility.  Todit. 

IR-Rg-SPON'SI-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  irresponsable.]  Not 
responsible  ;  liable  to  give  no  account ;  not  an- 
swerable ;  wanting  responsibility  ;  unaccounta- 
ble. "  Such  high  and  in'esponsible  license  over 
mankind."  Milton. 

IR-R^-SPON'SI-BLY,  ad.  In  an  irresponsible 
manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  responsible.      Wright. 

IR-R5-SP6n'S!VE,  li.    Not  responsive.     Ed.  Rev. 

IR-E^-STEAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  re- 
strained ;  unrestrainable.  Prynne. 

IE-E5-SUS'CI-TA-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
resuscitated  or  revived.  Craig. 

IR-Rjl-SUS'CI-TA-BLV,  ad.  In  such  a  state  as 
not  to  be  revivified.  Wright. 

IR-RIJ-TEN'TIVB,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  retentive.] 
Not  retentive  ;  not  capable  of  retaining.  "His 
memory  weak  and  irretentive."  Skelton. 

lE-Rp-TRACE'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  retrace.] 
That  cannot  be  retraced.  Craig. 

IR-EE-TRIEV'A-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  retrieva- 
ble.] That  cannot  be  retrieved  or  repaired ;  ir- 
recoverable ;  irreparable.  Bp.  Butler. 

IR-R^-TRIEV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  irretrievable.  SmaH. 

IR-Rf-TEIEVA-BLY,  ad.   Irreparably.    Rambler. 

Ie-E^-TUEN'A-BLE,  a.    Not  returnable. 

Forth  irretiii^able  flieth  the  spoken  word.        Mir.  for  Mag. 

IR-REV'^R-ENCE,  re.  [L.  irreverentia  ;  ire,  priv., 
and  referentia  ;  It.  irreverenza  ;  Sp.  irrevercn- 
cia  ;  Fr.  irreverence.] 

1.  Want  of  reverence  or  veneration.  "  Irrev- 
erence towards  God's  worship."  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disregarded ;  the  state 
of  being  without  reverence.  "  The  irreverence 
and  scorn  the  judges  were  justly  in."  Clarendon. 

IR-REV']JR-END,  a.     Irreverent ;  disrespectful. 

Polluted  witli  such  irrevereml  combinations.      Johnson, 

IR-EBV'ER-ENT,  a.  [L.  irreverens;  It.  i^  Sp.  tV- 
reverente ;  Fr.  iiTevurcnt .]  Not  reverent ;  not 
paying  or  not  expressing  due  reverence,  ven- 
eration, or  respect.  "  'The  irreverent  son." 
"  An  irreverent  expression."  Dryden. 

lE-EEV'^E-ENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  irreverent  manner. 

IE-E1J-VERS'!-BLE,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  reversible.] 
That  cannot  be  reversed,  revoked,  or  changed; 
unchangeable;  irrevocable;  immutable.  "An 
eternal  irreversible  sentence."  Rogers. 


IR-RP-VERS'J-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
irreversible;  unchangeableness.  Todd. 

f  R-E^-VERS'I-BLY,  ad.  In  an  irreversible  manner. 

Ir-EEV-0-CA-B[L'I-TY,  re.  [It.irrevocabilitb.;  Sp. 
irrevocabilidad ;  Fr.  irrevocabilite.]  The  state  of 
being  irrevocable  ;  impossibility  of  recall.  Todd. 

IR-ReVO-CA-BLE,  o.  [L.  irrevoeabilis;  ire,  priv., 
and  revocabilis,  revocable ;  revoco,  to  recall  ■  re 
back,  and  voco,  to  call ;  It.  irrevoeabile ;  Sp'.  ir- 
revocable ;  Fr.  irrevocable.]  That  cannot  be  re- 
voked, recalled,  repealed,  or  reversed ;  irrevers- 
ible ;  unalterable ;  irrepealable. 


Each  sacred  accent  bears  eternal  weight, 
And  each  irrevocable  word  is  fate. 
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lE-EEV'O-CA-BEE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  beinsr 
irrevocable;  irrevocability.  Ash. 

IR-REV'Q-CA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  irrevocable  manner. 

t  IE-RE V'O-LU-BLE,  a.  [L.  ire,  priv.,  anirevolvo, 
revolutus,  to  revolve.]  That  does  not  revolve  j 
that  has  no  revolution.  Milton. 

IR-RH(;-T5r'!-CAL,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  rhetorical.] 
Not  rhetorical ;  not  persuasive.  Smart. 

IR'EI-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  irrigo,  imgatus ;  in,  on, 
and  rigo,  to  water  ;  It.  irrigare.]     [i.  irkigat- 

EU  ;  pp.  IRBIGATING,  IRRIGATED.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  water  on  ;  to  wet ;  to  moisten  ; 
to  water  ;  to  bedew.  A.  Phillips. 

2.  (Agrie.)  To  water  by  drains  or  channels. 

lE-RI-GA'TION,  re-  ['L.  irrigatio ;  It.  irrigazione ; 
Fr.  irrigation.] 

1.  The  act  of  irrigating ;  a  sprinkling ;  a 
■watering. 

2.  {Agric.)  The  act  of  watering  lands  by  drains 
or  channels.  Farm.  Ency. 

IR-RIG'y-OUS,  a.     [L.  irriguus.] 

1.  Watery  ;  watered ;  wet.  "  Some  irrigu- 
ous  valley."  Milion. 
Like  Gideon's  Heecc  irriguom  with  a  dew  from  heaven. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Dewy.     "/n'i^wojM  sleep."  Phillips. 

1R-R1§'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  irrisibilis.]  Not  risible ;  in- 
capable of  laughter.  Campbell. 

JE-R["§ION  (jr-rizh'iin),  n.  [Tu.  irrisio ;  irrideo, 
to  laugh  at ;  It.  irrisione  ;  Fr.  irrision.]  The 
act  of  laughing  at  another  ;  derision.  Fotherby. 

lE-EI-TA-BlL't-TY,  re.  [L.  irritabilitas  ;  It.  irri- 
tabilith;  S-p.  irritabilidad;  'Fi-.  irritabilite.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  irritable  ;  fretfulness. 

2.  (Phys.)  A  power  possessed  by  all  living, 
organized  bodies,  of  being  acted  upon  by  certain 
stimuli,  and  of  moving  responsive  to  stimula- 
tion. Dttnglison. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  property  in  some  plants  by  which 
they  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  spontaneous 
motion  when  under  the  influence  of  particular 
stimuli.  Ilenskrtv. 

lE'RI-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  irritabilis  ;  irrito,  to  irri- 
tate ;  tt.  irritabile  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  irritable.] 

1.  Easily  provoked  or  irritated ;  irascible  ; 
fretful ;  as,  "  An  irritable  person  or  temper." 

He  wag  irritable  and  even  irascible.  Wras:all. 

2.  {Phys.)  Capable  of  feeling  an  appropri- 
ate stimulus,  and  of  moving  responsive  to  it. 

Every  living,  organized  tissue  is  irritable.       Dunylison. 

3.  (Bot.)  Exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of  spon- 
taneous motion  when  under  the  influence  of 
certain  stimuli.  IJenslow. 

lE'EI-TA-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  ir- 
ritable ;  irritability.  Peiry. 

iE'E(-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  an  irritable  manner. W'j-ii; A*. 

iR'RI-TAN-CY.re.  [L.  im'tos,  void.]  (ScotehLaic.) 
A  becoming  void  or  null ;  nullity :  —  a  clause 
in  a  conveyance  declaring  upon  what  contingen- 
cies an  estate  shall  become  void.  Burrill. 

Ie'EI-tAnT,  n.  That  which  causes  irritation,  or 
pain,  heat,  and  tension,  —  either  mechanically, 
as  punctures,  acupuncture,  or  scarification, — 
chemically,  as  the  alkalies  and  acids,  —  or  in  a 
specific  manner,  as  cantharides.        Dunglison. 

lE'RI-TANT,  a.    1.  [L.  irrito,  irritans.]  Irritating. 
2.  [L.  irritus ;  in,  priv.,  and  ratns,  fixed,  es- 
tablished.] (Sco^oA  ia«>.)  Rendering  void.  "An 
irritant  clause."  Burrill. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  V,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  t,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  li,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    HEIE,  HER; 
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IR'RJ-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  irrito,  irritatus,  which  Vos- 
sius  derives  froiiiGr.  fpc^w,  to  excite,  but  others 
from  the  L.  zVa,  anger  ;  It.  irritare  ;  Sp.  irritar; 
Fr.  irriter.']     \i.  ikritated  ;  pp.  ikmtating, 

lUllIT.VTEDr] 

1.  To  excite  ire  or  anger  in ;  to  exasperate  ; 
to  provolce ;  to  offend ;  to  tease  ;  to  fret ;  to  goad. 

The  earl .  .  .  did  not  inHtate  the  people.  Bacon. 

2.  To  heighten  ;  to  increase. 

Air,  if  very  cold,  irritaieth  the  Hamc.  Bacon, 

3.  To  excite,  as  heat  or  redness  in  the  skin, 
by  friction.  Glover. 

Syn.  —  See  Angry,  Tease. 
tlR'R!-TATE,  V.  a.     [L.   irritiis  ;  in,  priv.,  and 
ratus,  fixed.]     To  render  null  or  void. 

Bp.  Branihall. 
tlll'RI-TATE,  tt.  Heightened;  excited.  Bacon. 
1R'R(-TAT-!NG,^.  II..    Tending  to  irritate. 

[R-RJ-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  iriitatio  ;  It.  irritasione  ; 
Sp.  irritacion  \  Fr.  irritation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  irritating;  the  act  of  exciting  to 
anger ;  exasperation ;  provocation. 

2.  The  act  of  exciting  heat  or  redness  in  the 
skin  by  friction,  or  the  state  produced  by  such 
operation.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  {Phj/s.)  The  state  of  a  tissue  or  an  organ 
in  which  there  is  excess  of  vital  movement ; 
commonly  manifested  by  increase  of  the  circula- 
tion and  sensibility.  Dunglisnn. 

iR'RJ-TA-TJVB,  a.  1.  Tending  to  imto.te. Bentham. 
2.  Accompanied  with  irritation.      "  An  irri- 
tative fever."  Wright. 
tR'RI-TA-TO-RY,  a.  Stimulating ;  irritating.  Hales. 

IR'RO-RATB,  V.  a.  To  sprinkle  or  moisten  with 
atoms,  as  the  earth  with  dew ;  to  bedew.  Blount. 

Ir-RO-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  irroro,  irroratus,  to  be- 
dew.]    A  bedewing  ;  a  sprinkling.      Chambers. 

IR-rCbri-CAL,  a.  [in,  priv.,  and  rubrical.]  Not 
rubrical ;  contrary  to  the  rubric.  Ch.  Ob. 

;R-RUPT'jpD,  a,  [L.  in,  into,  and  rzimpo,  to 
burst.]     Forced  through.  Clarke. 

IR-RUP'TIpN  (jr-rup'sliiin),  n.  [L.  irrupiio  ;  in, 
into,  and  rumpo,  to  burst ;  It.  irruzione  ;  Sp.  ir- 
rupcion  ;  Fr.  irruption.]  A  bursting  or  break- 
ing in ;  a  sudden  and  violent  entrance,  inva- 
sion, or  incursion  ;  forcible  entrance  ;  inroad. 

The  famous  wall  of  China,  built  against  the  irruittions  of 
the  Tartars,  was.  begun  above  a  hundred  years  before  the  in- 
earnation.  Burnet. 

Syn.  —  See  Invasion. 

)R-RtrP'TJVE,  a.    Breaking  in.  Wliitehouse. 

I§.  [A.  S.  25  ;  Dut.  iSf  Ger.  ist.  —  Gr.  £<jTt ;  L.  est.] 
The  3d  per.  sing,  of  the  verb  to  be.  —  See  Be. 

I§'A-BEL-COL'OR,         }  „^     A  brownish-yellow 

I§-A-BEL'LA-c6l'OR,  )  color  with  a  shade  of 
dark  red.  '  Maunder. 

fl'SA-GOpE,  n.  [Gr.  ihaywyri.]  An  introduc- 
tion. Harris. 

I-SA-G5p'IC, 

1-SA-GOg' 

tI'SA-G6GUB,«.     Same  as  LsAGOGE. 

I'SA-GON,  n.  [Gr.  iiros,  equal,  and  yuivia,  an  angle.] 
(Gfiom.)  A  figure  having  equal  angles.       Cfrier. 

i'SA-THYD,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  formed 
from  isatine  by  its  uniting  with  one  equivalent 
of  hydrogen.  Rer/nault. 

I'SA-TlC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed 
from  isatine  by  the  addition  of  one  equivalent 
of  water.  RegnauU. 

I'SA-TINE,  n.  [Gr.  !(rdrij,  a  plant  producing  a 
deep  dye,  woad.]  (Chetn.)  A  crystallizable  sub- 
stance obtained  from  indigo  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid. 

I-SA'TIS,  n.  (Bot.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  popularly  called  jooad,  from  one  species 
of  which,  Isatis  tinctoria,  a  coloring  matter  is 
obtained  identical  with  indigo.  Miller. 

iS'C A ,  n.  An  excrescence  on  the  oak  and  the  ha- 
zel;  —  formerly  used  as  a  cautery.  Wright. 

IS-£;HI-AD'!C  (is-ke-ad'ik),  a.  [Gr.  h^ia!>iKii\  iV- 
yiov,  the  hip  ;  L.  ischiadicus  ;  Fr.  ischiadique.] 
{Anat.)  Belonging  to  the  hip  or  to  the  parts 
near  it ;  as,  "  The  ischiadic  artery."    C/iambers. 


F  W}         I  a.    [Gr.  eirrayiiiyiKdi ;  L.  isago- 
^'!-CAL,  )  gicus.]  Introductory.  Gregory. 


Blount. 


IS-iCHJ-AG'R.V,  n.  [Gr.  Ux^hn,  the  hip,  and  aypa, 
a  catching.]    {Med.)  Ischiadic  gout.  Dunglison. 

IS'EH!-AL,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  contributed  by, 
the  ischium  or  hip-bone.  Wright. 

IS-jCH!-AT'JC,  a.  Same  as  Ischiadic.  Dunglison. 

IS'eJi2-6j\r,  or  IS'eHI-tjM,n.  [Gr. iV;(;iov.]  (Anat.) 
The  'hip-bone.  '  Dunglison. 

JSBH-NOPH'O-NY,  n.  [Gr.  i(r;^vo(/iuwa ;  iVj^kiSj,  thin, 
and  tliwvfi,  voice'.]     Weakness  of  voice.       Craig. 

iS-£!HU-RET'{C  (is-kM-ret'ik),  /..  {Med.)  Medicine 
for  curing  ischury.  Dunglison. 

IS-eny-RET'IO,  a.  {Med.)  Having  the  quality 
of  relieving  ischury.  Wright. 

IS-jGHQ'RI-A  (is-ku'ri-j),  n.  [Gr.  hjfpvpia;  'hx<^, 
to  retain,  and  oZ^ov,  urine  ;  L.  ischuria.]  {Med.) 
A  suppression  or  retention  of  urine.  Dunglison. 

IS'eHU-RY  (Is'ku-re),  re.     Ischuria.  Johnson. 

Is'5-RINE,  re.  [/««•,  name  of  a  German  river.] 
{Min.)  A  compound  of  the  protoxide  and  perox- 
ide of  iron  and  oxide  of  titanium.  It  has  a  me- 
tallic or  sub-metallic  lustre,  an  iron-black  color, 
and  is  brittle  and  nragnetic.  Dana. 

-ISH.  [M. Goth,  isfo ;  K.S.isc;  Gex.isch;  Icel. 
iskt.]  A  termination  added  to  an  adjective  to 
express  diminution  ;  as,  blm's/i,  tending  to  blue. 
It  is  likewise  sometimes  the  termination  of  a 
gentile  or  possessive  adjective ;  as,  SwedesA, 
DanisA.  It  likewise  notes  participation  of  the 
qualities  of  the  substantive  to  which  it  is  added; 
as,  fool,  foolish. 

i'SI-OLE  (I'sjk-kl),  n.    See  Icicle.  Dryden. 

I'^IN-GLASS  (I'zing-glis),  n.  [Ger.  hausenblase, 
a  sturgeon's  bladder,  isinglass ;  hausen,  a  stur- 
geon, and  blase,  a  bladder  ;  Sw.  husblaes.] 

1.  A  whitish,  dry,  tough,  semi-transparent 
form  of  gelatine  prepared  from  the  air-bladders 
or  sounds  of  different  kinds  of  fish  found  in  the 
large  rivers  that  flow  into  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Caspian,  especially  of  the  Acipenser  huso, 
or  great  sturgeon  ;  fish-glue  ;  ca.T\oci..McCiclloch. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  mica.    Hill. 

i'SIS,  n.     1.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  chief  deities  of 

the  Egyptians  ;  the  sister  and  spouse  of  Osiris. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Pog- 

son  in  1856.  Lovering. 

I§'LAM,  n.  [Turk.,  submission  to  God.]  The  re- 
ligion of  Mahomet ;  Mahometanism  :  —  also 
the  body  of  Mahometans.  Brande. 

I§'I;AM-I?M,  n.  Among  Mahometans,  orthodoxy 
or  the  true  faith ;  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  Is- 
lam. Ed.  Rev. 

I§-LAM-iT'IO,  a.  Relating  to  Islam  or  Islamism ; 
Mahometan.  Burton.     Salisbury. 

I§'LAM-IZE,  V.  a.  To  conform  to  Islamism  ;  to 
Mahometanize.  Salisbury. 

ISL'AND  (I'liind),  re.  [A.  S.  ealand,  or  igland; 
ea,  water,  and  tored,  land  ;  Dut.  §  Ger.  eiland. — 
See  Isle.]  A  tract  of  land  entirely  surrounded 
by  water. 

Islands  of  the  Blessed,  {Myth  )  islands  supposed  hy 
the  Greeks  to  lie  westward  jn  the  ocean,  whither, 
after  death,  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  transported. 

ISL'AND  (i'land),  u.  a.  1.  To  dot  with  islands,  or 
as  with  islands. 

Not  a  cloud  by  day 
With  purple  ishmded  the  dark-blue  deep.        Southey. 

2.  To  make  an  island  of. 


Beheld  it  ^a  mist]  rolling  on 
Under  the  curdling  winds,  and  islanding 
The  peak  whereon  we  stand. 


SheiUy. 


ISL'AND-^R  (i'ljind-er),  re.  An  inhabitant  of  an 
island.  Addison. 

ISL'AND-Y  (I'lfind-e),  it.  Full  of,  or  pertaining 
to,  islands,     [r.]  Cotgrave. 

ISLE  (ll),  re.  [L.  insula  ;  It.  isola  ;  Sp.  isla ;  Fr. 
He.] 

1.  An  island  ;  a  tract  of  land  surrounded  by 
water.     "  The  isles  of  the  sea."       ha.  xxiv.  15. 

2.  {Ent.)  A  spot  of  a  different  color  included 
in  a  macula.  Maunder. 

jKg=-  It  is  sometimes  Incorrectly  written  for  aisle. 

ISL'fT  (I'let^,  n.  [Old  Fr.  islette.]  A  little  island. 
"  Certain  desolate  islets."  Wotton. 

i§-MA-E'L!-AN,  re.  {Eecl.)  One  of  a  sect  of  Ma- 
hometans. Sinart. 


JS-NAR'DI-A,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  obscure  marsh 
plants.  Loudo7i. 

I'SQ-BArE,  re.  [Gr.  'laos,  equal,  and  lidpoi,  weight.] 
{Phys.  Geog.)  An  imaginary  line  connecting 
together  those  places  on  the  earth  where  the 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  the  same.  Johnston. 

I-SO-bAr-P-MET'RIC,  a.  [Gr.  I'o-of,  equal,  Piipos, 
weight,  and  [iirpov,  a  measure.]  {Phys.  Geog.) 
Noting  lines  on  the  globe  connecting  places 
where  there  is  the  same  mean  difference  between 
the  monthly  extremes  of  the  barometer.  Nichol. 

I-SO-jCHt'IUAL,  a.  [Gr.  hos,  equal,  and  X'^f"! 
X^iliwi',  winter.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  Noting  lines 
which  connect  places  on  the  globe  where  the 
mean  winter  temperature  is  equal.  Nichol. 

I-SO-fc'HIM'5-NAL,  a.  Having  the  same  mean 
winter  temperature  ;  isochimal.  Ansted. 

I-SQ-jCHI'MENE,  re.  [Gr.  taos,  equal,  and  ^^fTjio!, 
Xiifii",  winter.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  An  imaginary 
line  connecting  together  all  the  places  on  the 
earth  which  have  the  same  mean  winter  temper- 
ature. Johnston. 

I-Sp-jGHRp-MAT'lC,  a.  [Gr.  ims,  equal,  and  ;(;pu- 
//a,  color.]  {Opt.)  Having  the  same  colors; 
noting  rings  or  curves  of  the  same  tint  in  the 
double  series  of  colored  rings  produced  by  the 
interference  and  analysis  of  polarized  light. 

Herschel. 

l-SOCH'RO-NAL,  a.     [Gr.  Xaoi,  equal,  and  XC^""!, 

time.]  (Mech.)  Having  equal  times ;  performed 

in  equal  times  ;  isochronous.  Berkeley. 

Isochronal  lines,  those  along  which  a  heavy  body 

descends  with  a  uniform  velocity.  Brande. 

I-SO€H'Ep-NI§M,  re.  [Gr.  I'o-ot,  equal,  and  X9°'"'^' 
time  ;  Fr.  isochronisme.]  Equality  of  time,  as 
in  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum.        Hamilton. 

I-SOCH'RO-NON,  re.  An  equal  time-keeper,  or  a 
sort  of  clock  which  is  designed  to  keep  perfect- 
ly equal  time.  Drielsma. 

I-S6jCH'RP-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  hixP"""!.]  Performed 
in  equal  times  ;  isochronal.  Chambers. 

I-S6jCH'RUIiS,  a.  [Gr.  hii^pooi;  itros,  equal,  and 
XPo">  color.]  {Bot.)  Possessing  a  uniformity  of 
color  throughout.  Hejislow. 

i-Sp-CLI'NAL,  a.  [Gr.  taog,  equal,  and  kXivoi,  to 
incline.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  Having  equal  inclina- 
tion; applied  to  lines  connecting  places  on  the 
globe  where  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  the  same.  Nichol. 

I-SOD'p-MON,  re.  [Gr.  icSSofios,  built  alike;  L. 
isodomos.]  {Arch.)  A  species  of  ancient  wall- 
ing, in  which  all  the  courses  were  of  the  same 
height.  Elmes. 

i-Sp-DY-NAM'IC,  a.  [Gr.  "no;,  equal,  and  Sivafii;, 
power.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  Having  equal  force  ; 
applied!  to  lines  connecting  places  on  the  globe 
where  magnetic  intensity  is  the  same.  —  See 
Intensity.  Sabine. 

I-Sp-pE-p-THER'MAL,  a.  [Gr.  iao;,  equal,  yrj, 
the  earth,  and  Ofpft?},  heat.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  Ap- 
plied to  imaginary  lines  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  passing  through  those  places  which  have 
the  same  mean  temperature.     Mrs.  Somerville. 

I-Sp-GON'JC,  a.  [Gr.  hoi,  equal,  and  yuivia,  an 
angle.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  Having  equal  angles  ; 
applied  to  lines  on  the  globe  connecting  places 
where  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  is 
the  same.  Sabine. 

I-SOG'EA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  Uos,  equal,  and  ypd^iu,  to 
write.]'    Imitation  of  handwriting.     Am.  Ency. 

I-S0-HY'?-T0SE,  re.  [Gr.  ?iroj,  equal,  and  tierds, 
rain.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  An  imaginary  line  con. 
necting  all  those  places  on  the  earth  where  the 
mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  the  same  ;  lines 
of  equal  annual  rain-fall.  Johnston. 

I§'p-LA-BLE,  o.  {Chem.)  Capable  of  being  ob- 
tained in  a  separate  state,  uncombined  with 
any  other  substance,  as  dry  nitric  acid.  Graham. 

II  Is'O-LATE  [lz'o-15t,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wr. ;  is'o-lat, 
E.'Wb.;  I'so-m,  K.],  -v.  a.  [It.  isolare ;  isola 
(L.  insula),  'an  island ;    Fr.  isoler,  to  isolate.] 

[i.  ISOLATED  ;  pp.  isolating,  ISOLATED.] 


mJeN,  S'IE;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  R^LE.  — (J,  (?,  9,  |,  soft;  E,  G,  £,  i,  hard;   §  as  z ;   3C  (is  gz.— THIS,  this. 
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1.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation ;  to  detach ; 
to  insulate.  Latliam. 

2.  (Chem.)    To  obtain  a  substance  by  itself, 
separate  from  all  its  combinations.       Graham. 

II  I^'O-LAT-JED,  p.  a.    {Elec.)    See  Insulated. 

II  T§'0-LAT-ED,  a.  [It.  isoluto  ;  Fr.  isoU.'\  De- 
tached ;  separate  ;  insulated.  Warburton. 

II  1§'0-LAT-5D-LY,  ad.    In  an  isolated  manner. 

II  i§-0-LA'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being  isolated ; 
separation.  Ed.  Rev. 

I-SOL'0-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Xaos,  equal,  and  Uyoi, 
analogy.]  {Chem.)  Noting  groups  of  compounds 
the  components  of  any  one  of  which  are  related 
to  one  another,  in  composition,  &c.,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  components  of  each 
of  the  others  are  related  to  one  another.  Miller. 

I-SO-ME'RI-A,  n.  (Algebra.)  A  distribution  into 
equal  parts.  Bailey. 

I-SO-MER'JC,  a.  [Gr.  itro?,  equal,  and  jiipo^f  a  part ; 
{Chem.)  Noting  certain  compounds  which  con- 
sist of  the  same  elements  united  in  the  same 
proportions,  and  are  yet  essentially  different  in 
their  chemical  properties.  Daniel. 

I-S6m'5-11I§M,  n.  [Gr.  IVof,  equal,  and  /if'pof,  a 
part;  Fr.  isomf'nsme.']  {Chem.)  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  isomeric ;  identity  in  respect 
to  constituent  elements  and  their  proportions, 
and  essential  difterence  as  to  chemical  proper- 
ties. G^raharfi. 

I-SO-MET'RIC,         }  a.    [Gr.  ?<r»s,  equal,  and  f,t'- 

i-S0-Mi5T'RI-0AL,  )  T^ov,  a  measure.]  Noting  a 
species  of  projection  on  a  single  plane,  of  gi'eat 
value  in  the  arts,  of  which  the  fundamental 
condition  is  the  following ;  —  If  three  equal 
lines  lie  parallel  respectively  to  three  rectangu- 
lar axes,  the  single  plane  must  be  so  chosen  that 
their  projections  on  it  shall  be  equal.      Nichol. 

I-SO-MOE'PHI§M,  n.  [Gr.  iirof,  equal,  and  fiop^ij, 
form.]  {Chem.)  The  property  or  the  quality  of 
being  isomorphous.  Graham. 

I-SO-MOE'PHOyS,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  substances 
which  possess  the  property  of  crystallizing  in 
forms  belonging  to  the  same  system,  and  pre- 
senting only  slight  differences  in  the  absolute 
value  of  their  angles,  and  which  can  replace 
each  other  in  indefinite  proportions,  always 
forming  similar  crystals.  Graham. 

I-S6n'0-MY,  n,  [Gr.  tiros,  equal,  and  v6noi,  law ; 
It.  isononiia.}  Equal  law  or  equal  rights.  Smart. 

I-SO-PER-I-MET'RI-C'AL,  a.  (Geom.)  Noting  fig- 
ures which  have  equal  perimeters,  and  solids 
bounded  by  equal  surfaces.  Davies. 

i-SO-P?-RiM'(;-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  'i<roi,  equal,  Trrpi, 
around,  and  ftirpovj  measure.]  {Geom.)  That 
branch  of  higher  geometry  which  treats  of  the 
properties  and  relations  of  isoperiraetrical  fig- 
ures and  solids.  Davies. 

I'Sp-POD,  ».  [Gr.  itrof,  equal,  and  tioIi;,  TroJdj,  a 
foot.]  {Zoal.)  A  crustacean,  the  legs  of  which 
are  all  alike,  as  the  sow-bug.  Owen. 

I'SO-POD,  I  a.     (Zosl.)  Relating  to  an  iso- 

I-SOP'O-DOUS,  )  pod;  equal-footed.  Wright. 

I'SO-PYEE,  n.  [Gr.  'ims,  equal,  and  rrvp,  fire.] 
{ilin.)  A  grayish  or  black  brittle  mineral,  occa- 
sionally spotted  red,  occurring  in  masses,  and 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  iron,  and  lime,  with 
a  little  copper.     ,  Da)ia. 

I  SOS-.  [Gr.  icras,  equal.]  A  prefix  signifying 
equal ;  —  usually  contracted  to  iso. 

I-S0S'C5-LE§,  a.  [Gr.  hocKi?.//; ;  iiroj,  equal, 
and  TCf'Aos,  a  leg;  It.  isoscele  ;  Sp.  isos- 
celes ;  Fr.  zsocele.]  {Geom.)  Having  tvyo 
legs  or  sides  equal,  as  a  triangle.  Harris. 

I-SO-STEM'O-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  IVof,  equal,  and 
(tTi'iiuDv,  uT^iiovos,  a  thread.]  {Bot.)  Noting  plants 
the  stamens  of  which  are  equal  in  number  to 
the  petals.         "  Lindley. 

I-SOTH'E-RAL,  a.  [Gr.  'tcog,  equal,  and  fl^pot, 
summer.]  '  {Phys.  Geog.)  Noting  lines  con- 
necting places  on  the  globe  which  have  the  same 
mean  summer  heat. 


A 


Nichol. 


i'SQ-THERE,  n.  [Gr.  Xoos^  equal,  and  Qioo^y  sum- 
mer.] {Phys.  Geog.)  An  imaginary  line  con- 
necting those  places  on  the  earth  which  have  the 
same  mean  summer  temperature.        Johnston. 


I'SO-THERM,  n.  [Gr.  I'ffos,  equal,  and  Bi^fiVj  heat.] 
{Phys.  Geog.)  An  imaginary  line  connecting 
together  those  places  on  the  earth  which  have 
the  same  mean  annual  temperature. ,  Johnston. 

I-SO-THER'MAL,  a.  [Gr.  Xaos,  equal,  and  Oipftrf, 
heat.]     Having  equal  heat  or  temperature. 

Isothermal  lines,  imaginary  lines  which  pass  thvough 
those  points,  on  the  surface  of  theeartli,  at  vvliich  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  tiie  same.  —  Isothermal 
zones,  spaces  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  having 
the  same  mean  annual  temperature,  and  bounded  by 
corresponding  isotliermal  lines.  Brande. 

I-S6tH-5-ROM'BROSE,  n.  [Gr.  itrof,  equal,  Qipoq, 
summer,  and  dfi(ipos,  rain.]  An  imaginary  line 
connecting  all  those  places  on  the  earth  where 
the  quantity  of  sum.mer  rain  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  yearly  quantity  of  rain.  Johnston. 

I-SO-TON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Xtroz,  equal,  and  rdvo^,  tone.] 
Having  equal  tones.  Smart. 

I-SOT'RO-PIC,  a.  [Gr.  Uo^,  equal,  and  rpoTr^u),  to 
turn.]  Noting  bodies  in  which  the  action  of 
elastic  forces  is  alike  in  all  directions.     Nichol. 

i§'RA-5L-ITE,  71.  One  descended  from  Israel, 
or  Jacob  ;  a  Jew.  John  i.  47- 


a.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to 
Israel ;  Jewish.  Wright. 


an    issuable    manner. 
Burrill. 


i^-RA-pL-IT'IC, 
i§-RA-5L-iT'lSH 

iS'SU-A-BLE  (ish'shu-^-bl),  a.  Leading  to,  or 
producing  an  issue ;  relating  to  an  issue  or  is- 
sues. Burrill. 

iS'Sy-A-BLY,     ad.        In 
'*  Pleading  issuably." 

iS'SU-ANT  (ish'u-ant),  a.  {Her.)  Issuing  from 
another,  as  a  charge  or  bearing.  Brande. 

iS'SUE  (ish'shu),  n.  \Yv. issue.  —  See  Issue,  v.n.l 
i.  The  act  of  passing  out ;    exit ;    egress  or 
passage  out. 

Unto  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from  death.         I's.  Ixviii.  20. 

2.  Event ;  consequence  ;  final  result ;  eilect ; 
termination  ;  end  ;  conclusion. 

Let  the  issue  correspondent  prove 

To  good  beginnings  of  each  enterprise.        Fairfax. 

3.  A  flux  or  discharge  ;  an  evacuation.  '*  An 
issue  of  blood."  Matt.  ix.  20. 

4.  Progeny;  offspring;  children;  lineal  de- 
scendants. 

Blessed  with  no  male  issue  to  succeed.  Dryden. 

JS£^  This  term  [issue'j  is  of  very  extensive  import, 

in  its  most  enlarged   signification,  and  includes  all 

persons  who  have  descended  from  a  common  ancestor. 

Bouoier. 

5.  {Med.)  A  fontanel ;  a  vent  made  in  a  mus- 
cle for  the  discharge  of  humors.  Wiseman. 

6.  {Law.)  The  point  or  matter  depending  in 
suit,  on  which  two  parties  join  and  put  their 
cause  to  trial ;  a  single,  certain,  and  material 
point  issuing  out  of  the  allegations  of  the  parties, 
and  consisting,  regularly,  of  an  affirmative  and 
negative :  — pi.  profits  of  lands  or  tenements, 
and  profits  growing  from  amercements.  B-wrill. 

j(^=-  Issues  are  divided  into  issue  in  law  and  issue  in 
fact.  An  issue  in  law  admits  all  the  facts,  and  rests 
simply  upon  a  question  of  law  ;  an  issue  in  fact  is  one 
in  which  the  parties  disagree  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
facts,  one  affirming  they  exist,  and  the  other  denying 
it.     Bouvier. 

7.  pi.  {Mil.)  Certain  sums  of  money  which  are, 
at  stated  periods,  given  to  public  accountants  for 
public  service,  and  for  the  honest  distribution  of 
which  every  individual  so  intrusted  is  responsible 
to  Parliament;  delivery.  Mil.  Ency. 

IS'SUE  (ish'shu),  V.  n.  [L.  exeo  ;  ex,  from,  out  of, 
and  eo,  to  go  ;  It.  uscire ;  Fr.  issir."]    \i.  issued  ; 

pp.  ISSUING,  ISSUED.] 

1.  To  come  or  pass  out  in  any  manner ;  to 
flow ;  to  emanate  ;  to  proceed ;  to  spring ;  to 
arise. 

Waters  issued  from  a  cave.  Milton. 

Ere  Pallas  issued  from  the  Thunderer's  head.       Pope. 

2.  To  proceed  or  spring  as  offspring.  "Thy 
sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee."    2  Kings  xx.  18. 

3.  To  be  produced,  as  by  a  fund.  Ayliffe. 

4.  To  end  ;  to  terminate  ;  to  result. 

In  ■what  can  such  a  contest  issue'i  Ed.  Rev. 

5.  {Laio.)  To  come  to  a  point  in  fact  or  in 
law,  on  which  the  parties  join  and  rest  the  de- 
cision. Wright. 

Syn.  —  See  Arise. 


IS'SUE,  V.  a.     1.  To  send  out ;  to  deliver. 

The  commissioners  should  vmte  money  out  to  no  other 

use.  Temple. 

2.  To   send  forth  judicially.     '*  The   master 

issues  out  commands.  lyryden. 

JS'SUED  (ish'shud),  a.     Descended.  iShak, 

IS'SUE-LESS  (ish'shu-les),  a.  Having  no  issue  or 
offspring.     "  Dying  issueless."  Carew. 

iS'SUE-PEA^,  n.  pL  {Med.)  Round  bodies  em- 
ployed to  maintain  irritation  in  an  issue  or 
wound  in  the  skin.  p.  Qyc^ 

IS'sy-^R  (Ish'shu-er),  ■«.     One  who  issues. 

iS'SU-ING  (jsh'shy-ing),  n.  The  act  of  passing  or 
going  out :  —  a  sending  out. 

iSTH'MI-AN  (!st'me-?in),  a.  [Gi-.^d/iiog.]  Noting, 
or  relating  to,  certain  Grecian  games  celebrated 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  Mitford. 

iSTH'MUS  (jst'raus),  n.  ;  pi.  ISTHMUSES.  [Gr.  lud- 
lidsy  a  neck,  an  isthmus  ;  L.  isthmus.]  {Geog.) 
A  neck  of  land  joining  a  peninsula  to  the  main 
land,  or  two  parts  of  a  continent  or  of  an  island 
together.  Dampier, 

IT,  pr on.  [M.  Goth.  ^Ya ;  A.S.hit;  J)\.\t.het; 
Ger.  es  ;  Dan.  det;  Sw.  thet;  Icel.  thad.  —  L. 
id.  —  "  The  past  part,  of  the  Goth,  haitan  (A.  S. 
h<Etan)y  to  name  ;  and  so  equivalent  to  said." 
H.  Tooke.']  [pos.  ITS.]  A  pronoun  of  the  neuter 
gender,  used  sometimes  to  represent  the  thing 
spoken  of  before,  sometimes  without  any  definite 
antecedent;  as,  *' /if  rains;"  and  sometimes  to 
represent  a  clause  which  follows;  as,  "/i  is  true 
that  he  said  so." 

j^=-  "  The  pronoun  it,  as  jt  carries  in  itself  no  such 
idea  as  that  of  personality,  or  sex,  or  life,  is  chiefly 
used  with  reference  to  things  inanimate ;  yet  the  word 
is,  in  a  certain  way,  applicable  to  animals,  or  even  to 
persons,  though  it  does  not,  in  itself,  present  them  aa 
such.  Thus  we  say,  '  It  is  I,'  '  /(  was  they,'  '  /(  was 
you.'  In  examples  of  this  kind,  the  word  it  is  simply 
demonstrative,  meaning  the  thing  or  subject  spoken 
of."    Ooold  Brown. 

j^^  *^It  was  applied  by  our  old  writers  to  the  mas- 
culine and  feminine  as  well  as  to  the  neuter,  and  to 
the  plural  as  well  as  singular."    Richardson. 

&^  The  earliest  known  examples  of  the  use  of  i(s, 
the  possessive  form  of  the  proimun  it,  are  found  in  the 
works  of  Sliakspeare,  who  uses  it  in  only  a  very  few 
instances,  and  who,  like  other  writers  of  the  same 
age,  uses  his  instead  of  ite.  Nor  is  its  found  in  the 
common  version  of  the  Bible;  but  thereof,  his,' a,nd 
sometimes  her,  are  used  instead  of  it;  as,  "The 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,"  Oen.  i.  11  ; 
"  If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savor,"  Matt.  v.  13 ; 
"  The  tree  of  life  which  yielded  her  fruit  every 
month,"  Rev.  xxii.  2. 

"Through  the  wliole  of  our  authorized  version  of 
the  Bible,  its  does  not  once  occur  ;  the  work  which  it 
now  performs  being  accomplished,  as  our  rustics 
would  now  accomplish  it,  by  his  or  her,  applied  as 
freely  to  inanimate  things  as  to  persons,  or  else  Iiy 
thereof  or  of  it.  Its  occurs,  I  believe,  only  three  timis 
in  all  Shakspeare;  and  I  doubt  whether  Milton  has 
once  admitted  it  into  '  Paradise  Lost,'  although,  when 
that  was  composed  J  others  freely  allowed  it."  Trench. 

Dr.  Trench  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  "its  oc- 
curs only  three  times  in  all  Shakspeare.'*  ft  is  found 
at  least  tive  times  in  "Winter's  Tale,"  and  once  in 
"Measure  for  Measure;"  and  in  some  editions  of 
Shakspeare  there  are  other  instances  of  its  use.  Mil- 
ton has  used  it  in  "  Paradise  Lost "  in  the  following 
instances  :  — 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven.     B.  1. 254. 
For  no  falscliood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  OTv-n  likcucss.  B.  IV.  813. 

I-TAB'^^-RITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  granular,  slaty  rock 
consisting  of  specular  or  magnetic  iron  and 
quartz  ;  a  variety  of  hematite.  Dana. 

i-TA-C6L'U-MiTE,re.  {Min.)  A  laminated  quartz 
rock  belonging  to  the  talcose  series.  The  dia- 
mond generally  occurs  in  regions  that  afford 
this  mineral.  Dana. 

I-TA-CON'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  crystallizable 
acid  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  citric  acid 
by  heat.  Miller. 

J-TAl'IAN  (it-tai'y^in),  a.  (Geof?.)  Relating  to  Italy. 

Italian  rye-grass,  a  plant  which  produces  a  coarse 

kind  of  seed  ;  Solium  Italicum.  Simmonds. 

l-TAL'IAN,  «.     {Geog.)  1.  A  native  of  Italy. 

2.  "The  language  of  Italy.  Bosicorth. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  K,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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tJ-TAL'IAN-ATE  (it-t&I'yiin-at),  i>.  a.  To  make 
Italian  ;'  to  Italianize.  WiUon. 

!-TAl'IAN-I§M,  n.  [Fr.  ItaHanisme.]  An  Italian 
idiom  or  phrase  ;  Italicism.  Surenne. 

l-TAL'I  AN-IZE,  V.  n.  &  a.  lit.  Italianizzare  ;  Fr. 
Italianiser.]  To  speak  Italian;  to  plaj'  the 
Italian ;  —  to  render  Italian.   Knight.   Cotgrave. 

!-TAl'|C  (it-tai'ik),  a.  [L.  Italicits  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  Ita- 
lico  ;  Fr.  Italique.']  Relating  to  Italy,  but  ap- 
plied particularly  to  a  type  sloping  towards  the 
right,  and  usually  employed  to  distmguish  words 
or  sentences,  or  to  render  them  emphatical. 

/K^  Italic  letters  were  invented,  about  the  year 
1500,  by  Aldus  Manutius,  a  celebrated  printer  at 
Venice,  who  dedicated  tlieni  to  the  states  of  Italy  ; 
whence  the  name. 

J-TAL'JC,  n. ;  pi.  I-tSl'ios.  An  Italic  letter  or 
type.    "  Being  printed  in  Italics."  Pope. 

I-TAL'J-CI§M,  n.  [It.  italicismo.']  An  Italian 
idiom  or  phrase.  Jodrell. 

J-TAl'!-CIZE,  v.  a.  \i.  Italicized  ;  pp.  Itali- 
cizing, Italicized.]  To  represent  in  Italic 
letters ;  to  distinguish  by  Italics.         Dr.  Parr. 

ITCH,  n.    [A.  S.  gictha;  'D-at.jeuh;  Ger.jucjcen..'] 

1.  An  uneasy  sensation  of  the  skin,  which  is 
eased  by  scratching. 

2.  A  "contagious  eruption  of  very  minute  pim- 
ples, pustular,  vesicular,  intermixed,  and  al- 
ternating, itching  intolerably  and  terminating 
in  scars  ;  psora.  Dunglison. 

il®^  The  itch  occupies,  particularly,  the  spaces  be- 
tween tile  fingers,  the  backs  of  the  hands,  wrists,  el- 
bows, axilliB,  groins,  hains,  &c.,  and  rarely  affects 
the  face.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  an  insect  of 
the  genus  Acarus^  or  Larcoptes.     Dunglison. 

3.  A  constant  teasing  desire.  "JitcA  of  med- 
dling with  other  people's  matters."    L' Estrange. 

All  see  't  is  vice,  and  itch  of  vulgar  praise.  Pope, 

ITCH,  V.  n.      [Dut.  jetiken  ;    Ger.  jucken.']      \i. 

itched  ;  pp.  ITCHING,  ITCHED.] 

1.  To  feel  an  uneasiness  in  the  skin,  which  is 
removed  by  scratching.  Wiseman. 

2.  To  long ;  to  have  continual  desire. 

If  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  finger  itches  to  make  one.     Shah. 

ITCH'ING,  n.     1.  The  state  of  the  skin  when  one 

desires  to  scratch  it.     "  A  troublesome  itching 

of  the  part."  Wiseman. 

2.  Teasing  desire  ;  a  longing.  Good. 

ITCH'ING,  p.  a.   1.  Feeling  the  itch,  or  an  uneasy 

sensation  in  the  skin,  and  a  desire  to  scratch  it. 

2.  Having  a  continual  teasing  desire ;  craving. 

ITCH'Y,  a.     Infected  with  the  itch.  Donne. 

I'TEM,ad.     [L.,  (sZto.]     Also.  —  A  word  used  in 
catalogues,  &c.,  when  any  article  is  added. 
Though  not  a  grace  appears  on  strictest  search, 
But  that  she  fasts,  and  itejii  goes  to  church.        Cowpcr. 


I'T^M,  n.    1.  A  new  article  ;  a  single  entry  ;  any 

thing  which  might  form  part  of  a  detail.    S/iak. 

2,  A  hint ;  an  innuendo.  Giani'itL 

I'TlgM,  V.  a.     To  make  a  memorandum  of. 

I  have  itemed  it  in  my  memory.  Addison. 

And  item  down  the  victims  of  the  past.  Cowper. 

IT'jpR-A-BLE,  u.     [L.  iterabilis.']     That  may  be 

repeated.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

tlT'f.R,-ANCE,  ■«.    Kepetition  ;  iteration.     S/tak. 

IT'^R-ANT,  a.  [L.  ifero,  iterans^  to  repeat.]  Re- 
peating.   "  An  iterant  echo."     [k.]  Bacon. 

IT'^R-ATB,  V.  a.  [L.  itero,  iteratus;  itentm, 
again  ;  It.  iterare  ;   Sp.  iterar ;  Fr.  iterer.']     \i. 

ITERATED  ;  pp.  ITERATING,  ITERATED.]      TO  gO 

over,  utter,  or  do  a  second  time  ;  to  repeat. 

Adani  took  no  thought, 
Eating  his  fill;  nor  Eve  to  iterate 
Her  former  trespass  feared.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Repeat. 

IT-{;R-A'TI0N,  n.      \h.  iteratio  ;    It.  iterazione; 
S^.iteracion.]  Act  of  iterating ;  repetition;  re- 
cital or  performance  over  again ;  reiteration. 
Syn.  —  See  Repetition. 

IT'(;R-A-TIVE,  a.  [Sp.  iterative;  Fr.  iteratif.] 
Repeating  ;  redoubling ;  iterant.  Cotgrave. 

I-TIN'5R-AN-CY,  re.  [L.  iter,  itineris,  a  journey.] 
The  act  or  the  habit  of  travelling  ;  a  journey  ; 
travel.  H.  More. 

i-TlN'^R-ANT,  a.  [L.  itinerant  ;  Fr.  itin&ant.'] 
Travelling ;  wandering ;  not  settled  ;  unsettled. 
"  A  judge  itinerant."  Milton. 

I-TIN')JR-ANT,  n.  One  who  travels  about,  par- 
ticularly an  itinerant  preacher.  Ch.  Ob. 

I-TIN'pR-ANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  itinerant  manner  ; 
wanderingly.  Clarke. 

I-TIN'^R-A-RY,  re.  [L.  itinerarium ;  It.  §  Sp. 
itinerario  ;  Fr.  itineraire.]  A  book  of  travels  ; 
a  guide  for  travelling.  Addison. 

I-TIN'?R-A-RY,  ffi.  llj. itinerarius;  It. ^S^i.  itine- 
rario ;  Fr.  itmei'aire.']  Relating  to  travel ;  trav- 
elling; done  on  a  journey;  done  during  frequent 
change  of  place.  ^' An  itinei-ary  circuit."  Ba- 
con.    "  Itinerary  preaching."    Milton. 

i-TIN'^R-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  itineror,  itineratus ;  iter, 
a  journey.]  \i.  itinerated  ;  pp.  itinerating, 
ITINERATED.]  To  journey;  to  travel.  Coekeram. 

I-TIN'5R-AT-ING,  re.  The  practice  of  travelling 
from  place  to  place  ;  a  journeying.  Wright. 

ITS,  neuter pron.  Possessive  case  from  it.  —  See 
It. 

IT-SELF',  pron.  [it  and  self.']  The  neuter  recip- 
rocal pronoun  of  it.  —  See  It. 

ITT'N$R-ITE,  n.     {Min.}     A  bluish  or  ash-gray 


mineral,  occurring  crystallized  in  rhombic  do- 
decahedrons, and  massive.  Eng.  Cyc. 

IT'TRI-A,  re.    See  Yttria. 

IT'TRI-UM,  re.     See  Yttrium. 

I-U'LI-DAN,  re.  (Zoiil.)  One  of  a  family  of  my- 
riapods,  of  which  the  genus  Julus,  or  galley- 
worm,  is  the  type.  Brande. 

— IVE.  [L.  -ivus.]  A  termination  of  many  Eng- 
lish adjectives. —  "Adjectives  in  ive  ought  al- 
ways to  have  an  active  signification,  otherwise 
they  are  improper."  Tooke. 

I'V|ED  (i'vjd),  ti.     Overgrown  with  ivy.    Warto?i. 

I'VO-RY,  re.  [Sansc.  ii/sa,  an  elephant. — L.  eiur  ; 
It.  avorio  ;  Fr.  ivoire.']  The  bony  matter  of  the 
tusks  and  teeth  of  the  elephant,  the  hippopota- 
mus, wild  boar,  several  species  of  the  genus 
Phoca,  the  horn  or  tooth  of  the  narwhal,  &c. 

a^  "Ivory  is  less  brittle  than  bone,  and  of  a  beauti- 
fully uniform  texture,  admitting  of  turning  in  the 
lathe  and  receiving  a  liigii  polish.  It  consists  of 
about  24  per  cent,  animal  matter  resembling  horn,  and 
66  of  phosphate,  with  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  ivory  of  the  elephant  is  most  esteemed,  and  that 
obtained  in  the  largest  quantity."  Brande. 

Vegetable  ivoni,  the  hard  albumen  of  certain  species 
of  palms: — also  the  produce  of  a  South  American 
tree,  resembling  the  palm  in  its  leaves,  stem,  and  the 
structure  and  weight  of  its  fruit,  and  called  Phytele- 
phas  macrocarpa,  by  the  Spanish  botanists.  The  liquid 
contained  in  its  fruit  is  at  first  clear  and  insipid,  and 
is  used  by  travellers  to  allay  thirst ;  it  afterwards  be- 
comes milky  and  sweet,  and  finally  solid  and  white, 
and  almost  as  hard  as  ivory.  From  it,  in  this  state, 
toys  and  other  small  articles,  of  a  beautiful  texture, 
are  made  by  the  turner.  Llndley. 

I'VO-RY,  u,.  Made  of,  prepared  from,  or  like,  ivory. 

i'VO-RY-BLACK,  re.  A  fine,  black  powder,  pre- 
pared by  burning  and  grinding  ivory.        Booth. 

I'VO-RY-NUT,  re.  The  fruit  of  the  Phytelephas 
niacrocaipa,  the  solidified  liquid  of  which  con- 
stitutes vegetable  ivory.  —  See  Ivory. 

I'VY  (I've),  re.  [A.  S.  ijig  ;  Ger.  epheii.]  [Bot.) 
A" genus  of  plants  most  of  the  species  of  which 
are  evergreen  creepers.  The  common  English 
ivy,  Hedera  helix,  is  much  used  for  ornamental 
purposes.  London. 

j£f^  The  ivy  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  he  was 
sometimes  represented  with  his  head  encircled  with  a 
wreath  of  it.    W.  Smith. 

i'VY-BER'EY,  re.     The  fruit  of  the  ivy.       Booth. 

I'VY-MAN'TLED  (-tld),  a.  Encircled  with  ivy. 
*' Vonder  ivy-mantled  tower."  Gray. 

IX'0-LYTE,  re.  [Gr.  l^di,  birdlime,  and  Uw,  to 
dissolve.]  {Min.)  A  mineral,  of  a  greasy  lustre, 
found  in  bituminous  coal.  Dana. 

IZ'ZARD,  re.    Another  name  of  the  letter  z. 


J. 


J  a  consonant,  and  the  tenth  letter  of  the  alpha- 
»  bet,  has  till  within  the  last  century  been 
identified  with  the  vowel  i,  and  mingled  with 
it  in  all  the  English  dictionaries,  as  it  still  is  in 
many  of  them.  It  has  invariably  the  same 
sound,  that  of  g  soft  as  in  giant,  as  jet,  just ; 
except  in  the  word  hallelujah.  I  was  formerly 
used  in  words  where  ./  is  now  written  ;  and  in 
contractions,  i  is  still  sometimes  used  for  j ; 
thus,  I.  H.  S.,  instead  of  J.  H.  S.  (Jesus  Homi- 
num  Salvator,  Jesus  the  Saviour  ot  men.) 
JAB'BJpR,  V.  re.  [Dut.  gabberen  :  — It.  gabbare,  to 
jeer ;  Fr.  gaber,  to  jeer ;  jaboter,  to  gabble.]     H. 

JABBERED  ;    pp.  JABBERING,    JABBERED.]        'To 

talk  rapidly,  indistinctly,  or  idly  ;  to  chatter ;  to 

prattle  ;  to  prate  ;  to  gabble.  Swift. 

JAB'BpR,  V.  a.  To  speak  or  utter  indistinctly  ;  as, 

"ToyaMer  French."  Addison, 

JAB'Bf,R,   re.      Indistinct   utterance;    idle  Jalk 


prate. 


Todd. 


jAb'B^E-IER,  re.    One  who  jabbers.        Hudihras. 

jAb'BIJR-ING-LY,  ad.    By  prating  indistinctly  or 
confusedly.      '  Wright. 

jAb'B5R-MENT,  re.  Idle  talk ;  prate,  [r.]  Milton. 

jAb'BJR-NOWL,  re.    See  Jobbernowl. 

}kB'\-Vit,n.  (Ornith.)  A  ge- 
nus of  grallatorial  or  wad- 
ing birds,  of  almost  entire- 
ly the  same  habits  as  those 
of  the  storks,  —  found  in 
South  America,  "Western 
Africa,  and  Australasia ; 
the  Mycteria  of  Linnseus. 
Eng.  Cyc. 

JAB[LE  (jSb'bl),  V.  re.  To  be- 
mire  ;  to  jarble  or  javel.  — 
See  Jarble,  and  Jatel. 
[North  of  Eng.]      Johnson,    jiycteria  Americana. 


jAC-A-MAE',n.  [Fr.]  (Ornith.')  Agenus  of  scan- 
sorial  bjrds,  closely  allied  to  the  kingfishers, 
that  live  in  wet  forests,  feed  on  insects,  and 
build  on  low  bushes  ;  Galbula.  Brande, 

JA-CA'N  A,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  wading  birds, 
also  called  Farra,  having  very  long  toes,  by 
means  of  which  they  walk  upon  the  floating 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  Baird. 

jAc'jBHUS,  re.  [Gr.  iax'^,  to  cry  aloud.]  (ZoOl.) 
A  getius  of  small  monkeys  found  in  South 
America,  having  the  five  fingers  armed  with 
claws,  with  the  exception  of  the  thumbs  of  the 
posterior  extremities,  which  are  furnished  with 
nails  ;  —  called  also  iacchus.  Van  Der  Hoeoen. 
/I£g=  The  best  known  species  is  the  Jacchus  vulg-aris, 
striated  monkey  or  marmoset.  It  is  about  eight  inches 
in  length,  with  a  long  tail,  fur  of  an  olive-gray  color, 
and  two  tufts  of  pale  hair  about  the  cars.    Baird, 

jAc'CO-NET,  u,  a  light  fabric  used  for  dresses, 
neckcloths,  &c. ;  jaconet.  W.  Eiicy. 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    bOlL,  BUR,  RfjLE.  —  (J,  G,  9,  k,  soft;  0,  G,  s,  i,  hard;   ?  as  z  ;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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JA'CfjA'T,  n.  \li.jaceo,Jacens;Fr.jacent.]  Ly- 
ing at  length ;  as,  "  In  a  Jacent  posture. 

JA'CINTH,  n.  A  plant:  — a  mineral.  Same  as 
Hyacinth.  —  See  Hyacinth. 

jAOK,n.  ["Probably  by  mistake  from  Jaques, 
ivhicli  in  French  is  James."  Johnson.  The 
diminutive  of,  or  nickname  for,  John.'] 

1.  A  general  term  of  contempt  for  a  saucy  or 
a  paltry  fellow,  or  for  one  who  puts  himself  for- 
ward in  some  office  or  employment:  —  a  young 
man  in  low  life. 

A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  Gill.  Raifs  Proverbs. 

S^  "  T  know  not  how  it  has  happened  that,  in  the 
principal  modern  languages,  Juhn^  or  ita  equivalent, 
is  a  najne  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of  slight.  So  the 
Italians  use  Ouinni,  from  whence  Zaiii ;  the  Spaniards, 
JitdH,  as  BohoJaan,  a  foolish  John  ;  the  French,  Jea?(, 
w'lXh  various  additions  ;  and  in  English,  when  we 
call  a  man  a  John,  we  do  not  moan  it  as  a  title  of 
honor.  Chaucer  (in  ver.  3708)  uses  Jack  fool  as  the 
Spaniards  do  Boho  Juan  ;  and,  I  suppose,  Jack  ass  has 
the  same  etymology."    TyrwUtt. 

2.  An  instrument  which  supplies  the  place  of 
a  boy,  as  an  instrument  to  pull  off  the  boots. 

Foot-boys,  who  had  frequently  the  common  name  of  Jack 
Riven  them,  were  kept  to  turn  the  spit,  or  pull  off  their  mas- 
ter's boots;  hut  when  instruments  were  invented  for  both 
these  services,  they  were  both  called  jacks.  Watts. 

3.  A  kitchen  machine  for  turning  a  spit. 
"  The  common  roastingy«cA."  Branch. 

4.  A  figure  made  to  strike  the  bell  of  a  clock ; 

—  a:X[ed.jack-of-the-clock.  Wright. 

5.  A  sort  of  water-engine  used  in  mines. 

Wnght, 

6.  A  wooden  wedge  used  in  coal-mines. 

Brande. 

7.  A  wooden  frame  or  horse  for  sawing  wood 
or  timber  on.  Ainsworth. 

8.  [It.giaco;  'Fi.jaque.']  A  coat  of  mail:  — 
a  defensive  upper  garment  quilted  with  stout 
leather.  HaUiweU. 

9.  A  sort  of  jacket  worn  by  women.  Wright. 

10.  A  pitcher  of  waxed  leather.  Dryden. 

11.  A  small  bowl  thrown  out  for  a  mark  to 
bowlers.  Bentley. 

12.  The  male  of  certain  animals,  as  of  the 
ass  ;  the  male  ass  ;  jackass.  Arbuthnat. 

13.  (Mech.)  A  powerful  engine  or  machine 
for  raising  heavy  weights.  Brande. 

14.  (7cA.)  The  common  name  of  the  Esox 
lucius,  or  common  pike.  Brande. 

15.  (Mus.)  The  quill  in  the  hammer  of  a 
harpsichord,  virginal,  &c.  Shah, 

16.  {N'aut.')  A  flag  or  colors  of  a  ship,  used  in 
making  signals.  Brande. 

17.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  the  bread-fruit  tree ; 
the  Tsjaca  or  Artoearpus  integrifolia.    Brande. 

18.  {Ornith.)  A  kind  of  pigeon  with  a  tuft  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head  ;  jacobin.     Maunder. 

Jack-a-lantern,  or  Jack-with-a-lantern,  —  a  meteor 
whicli  appears  in  marshy  places  ;  an  ignis  fatuus  ;  — 
called  also  WiU~witk-a-wisp,  or  Wlll-o^-tkc-wisp.  — 
Jaclc-at-all~tradcs,  or  Jack-of -all-trades,  one  who  is  ex- 
pert in  any  business  ;  a  factotum.  —  Jack-at-a-pinch, 
an  unexpected  call  to  do  any  tiling  :  —  a  poor  parson. 

HalllweU. Tack-by-the-hedge,  a  plant   of  the   genus 

.dlliaria  (formerly  Erysimum  alliaria)  ;  hedge-garlic  ; 

—  called  also  saace-alone.  Eiitr.  Cijc.  — ■  Jack-in-ojfice, 
one  who  is  insolent  in  office.  — Tack-in-the-box,  a 
large  wooden  male  screw,  turning  in  a  female 
one,  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  a  strong  wooden 
box  :  —  a  toy.  —  Jack-in-a-boz,  (Bot.)  a  name  given  to 
a  species  of  Hcniandia  in  which  the  seeds  make  a 
noise  when  shaken  in  their  pericarps.  Eng:  Cyc. — 
Jack-af-tke-clock,  or  clock-house,  the  figure  of  a  little 
man  in  old  public  clocks,  to  strike  tlie  hell  on  the 
outside.  Sliak.  —  Jack-of-thc-bread-room,  (JVfliit.)  an 
assistant  to  the  purser,  or  ship's  steward. 

J.'iCK,  a.  [.irch.)  Noting  those  timbers  which  arc 
shorter  than  others  in  the  same  row  or  line  ;  as, 
"  Jack  rafters  " ;  "  Jack  ribs."  Francis. 

JACK'-A-DAN'DY,  n.     A  little,  impertinent  feL 
low;  dandiprat;'   dandy;    jackanapes; 
comb.  —  See  Dandipkat. 

jAOK'AL  [jiSk'W,  S.  /.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wr. 
W.P.Ja.],n.  [Arab. 
ischakkal ;  Sp.  cha- 
cal ;  Fr.  jaekal.1 
(Zoiil.)  A  vptld  spe- 
cies of  dog,  of  gre- 
garious habits,  hunt- 
ing in  packs,  found 

in  India,  other  parts  jaekal(CaBis'aii.-cas), 

of  Asia,  and  Africa  ; 
the  Canis  aureus  of  Linnasus.    Eng.  Cyc. 


cox- 
Todd. 
jafc-3ir, 


JACK'A-LENT,  n.  {Jack  in  Lent.]  1.  A  stuffed 
puppet,  dressed  in  rags,  formerly  thrown  at  in 
Lent.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  sheepish  fellow  ;  —  a  boy,  in  ridicule. 
You  little  jackaknt,  have  you  been  true  to  us  ?         Shak. 
JACK'A-NAPE,     }  ,j.   [j3(,/j  and  ape.]     1.  A  mon- 
JAck'A-NAPES,  )  key;  an  ape  : — one  full  of  ap- 
ish tricks ;  a  buffoon.  Gayton. 
2.  A  coxcomb ;  jack-a-dandy  ;  a  fop.  "  Speak 
for  ajackanape."  '  "  Like  ajackanape."    Shak. 

JACK'-AECH,  n.     (^Aj-ch.)   An  arch  having  the 

thickness  of  only  one  brick.  Orabb. 

JACK'ASS,  n.     The  male  of  the  ass.     Arbuthnot. 

JACK'-BAcK,  n.  A  large  square  or  oblong  vessel 
of  wood  or  iron,  having  a  false  bottom  on  large 
brewings,  and  a  sieve  partition  at  the  corners 
for  small  ones  ;  —  called  also  hop-back.  P.  Cyc. 

jAck'-BLOCK,  n.  (Naut.)  A  block  used  in  send- 
ing top-gallant  masts  up  and  do^vn.  Dana. 

JACK'-BOOTS,  n.pl.  Cavalry  boots,  or  boots 
made  of  firm  leather  which  serve  as  armor  for 
the  legs.  ,  Spectator. 

JACK'-CHAIN,  n.     The  chain  that  revolves   on 


Simmonds. 
(Ornith.)  The 


JACK'-PUD'DING,  n. 
a  buff"oon. 


the  wheel  of  a  kitchen  jack. 

JAcK'DAW,  n.  [jack  and 
daw ;  a  common 
English  bird, 
which  frequents 
church  steeples, 
old  towers,  and 
ruins,  in  flocks  ; 
the  Corvus  mo- 
nedula  of  Lin- 
naeus.      Yarrell.  3ac]s.iii.\v  (,Con>us  vionedula). 

jACK'jpT,  re.  [It.  giachetto ;  Sp.  Jaqueta  ;  Fr. 
jaquette.]  A  short,  close  garment  worn  by 
males;  a  short  coat;  a  doublet;  a  waistcoat. 

And  here  a  sailor's  jacket  hangs  to  dry.  Fope. 

JACK'^T-fD,  u,.    "Wearing  a  jacket.  liuloet. 

jAck'-FLAg,  n.  {Naut.)  A  flag  hoisted  at  the 
sprit-sail  top-mast  head.  Bxichanati. 

JACK'-KETCH',  re.  A  familiar  term  for  a  hang- 
man ;  a  public  executioner.  Grose. 

The  manor  of  Tyburn  was  formerly  held  by  Richard 
Jwfiteit,  where  felons  for  a  long  time  were  executed;  from 
whence  we  liave  Jack  Ketch.  Lloy(Vs  MS.,  Jirit.  Milium. 

jACK'— KNIFE  (j&k'nif),  re.     A  clasped  knife;   a 

pocket  whittling  knife  with  a  large  blade. 
JAoK'— PLANE,  n.     A  fore-plane.  Buchanan. 

A  zany ;  a  merry-andrew  ; 
Macaulay. 

A  buffoon  is  called  by  every  nation  by  the  name  of  the 
dish  they  like  best:  in  French  Jeait  I'ottage,  and  in  English 
Jack  Fuddiny.  Guardian. 

JACK'— sAuCE,  re.  An  impudent  or  impertinent 
fellow  ;  a  saucy  Jack.  Shak. 

jAcK'— sAw,  re.    A  name  of  the  merganser. 

Eng.  Cyc. 
JACK'— SCREW  (-skrii),  re.     A  portable  machine, 
called  also  screw-jack.  —  See  Sciiew-.tack. 

Simmonds. 

jAoK'-SLAVE,  li.  A  low  servant ;  a  vulgar  fel- 
low. Shak. 

jAck'— SMITH,  re.  A  smith  that  makes  jacks  for 
the  kitchen.  Malone. 

jAck'-SNIPE,  71.  A  small  species  of  snipe  ;  the 
judcock.  Booth. 

JACK'-STAfF,  re.  (Naut.)  A  staff  fixed  on  the 
bowsprit  cap  of  a  ship,  upon  which  the  union 
jack  is  hoisted.  Simmonds. 

jAcK'-STAY§,  re.  pi.  (Naut.)  Kopes  or  strips 
of  wood  or  iron  stretched  along  the  yard  of  a 
ship,  to  which  the  sails  are  bound.    Simmonds. 

JACK'STRAw,  re.     1.  A  servile  dependent. 

An  inconsiderable  fellow  and  ajackstraw.  Milton. 

2.  The  black-cap  or  bulfinch.  Halliioell. 

jACK'-TIM-BgE,  re.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  timbers 
in  a  bay  which  being  intercepted  by  some  other 
piece  are  shorter  than  the  rest.  Brande. 

JACK'-TOVV-IJL,  re.  A  long  towel  placed  over  a 
roller,  and  fixed  to  a  wall.  Simmonds. 

JACK'-WOOD  (-wild),  re.     A  valuable   wood  for 


fiirniture,  obtained  from  the  Artoearpus  integ- 
rifolia. Simmonds. 

jAo'Q-BIN,  re.  [Fr.  Jacobin,  from  a  convent 
near  the  street  of  St.  Jacques,  in  Paris  (L.  Ja- 
cobus).] 

1.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  monk  or  friar  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic  ;  a  Dominican  friar.      Chaucer. 

2.  (Ornith.)  A  variety  of  the  common  pigeon 
having  a  range  of  feathers  on  the  back  part  of 
the  head  that  forms  a  hood ;  jack.  Yarrell. 

3.  (French  Hist.)  One  of  a  political  faction  or 
club,  which  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
violent  measures  of  the  French  revolution  of 
1789 :  —  so  named  from  their  meeting  in  a  monas- 
tery of  Jacobin  friars  ;  —  an  anarchist ;  a  dema- 
gogue. Williams. 


JAC'O-BIN,  a.    Jacobinical. 


Bur/ce. 


JAc'0-BINE,  re.   1.  A  kind  of  pigeon.  Ai7isworih. 
2,  A  monk.  —  See  Jacobin. 

J^^-^-Bi^'lC,         )  a.     Relating  to    the   Jaco- 
JAC-O-BIN'I-CAL,  )  bins,  or  to  Jacobinism;  revo- 
lutionary ;  turbulent.  Williams. 

JAC'O-BIN-I^M,  re.  The  principles  of  the  Jaco- 
bins ;  turbulent  opposition  to  legitimate  govern- 
ment. Burke. 

JAC'O-BIN-IZE,  c.  a.  To  infect  with  Jacobinism, 
or  the  principles  of  the  Jacobins.  Burke. 

JAC'p-BIN-LiY,  ad.    Like  the  Jacobins.      Craig. 

jAc'p-BlTE,  re.  1.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of 
heretics  who  were  so  called  from  J«co6  Baradzi, 
and  were  a  branch  of  the  Eutychians.  White. 
2.  (Eng.  Hist.)  One  who  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  James  II.,  after  his  abdication,  and  to  the 
subsequent  Pretenders  of  the  Stuart  line  ;  and 
who  opposed  the  revolution  of  1688,  in  favor  of 
"William  and  Mary,  and  vindicated  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  Taller. 

jAc'0-BiTE,a.   Of  the  principles  of  the  Jacobites. 

jAc-0-BIT'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  Jacobites, 
or  to  their  "principles.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

JAC'O-BJT-I^M,  /(.  The  principles  of  the  Jaco- 
bites. Mason. 

JA'C0B'§-LAD'D?R,  re.  1.  (Naut.)  A  rope-lad- 
der' with  wooden  steps  or  spokes.  Brande. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant,  with  numerous 
bright  blue  or  white  flowers;  common  Greek 
valerian  ;  ladder  of  heaven  ;  Polemonium  coeru- 
leum.  Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  (Masonic  Her.)  A  ladder  with  three  steps, 
representing  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

JA'COB'§-STAfP,  re.     1.  A  pilgrim's  staflF. 

2.  A  staff  concealing  a  dagger.  Johnson. 

3.  An  instrument  formerly  used  at  sea  for 
taking  meridian  altitudes  ;  a  kind  of  astrolabe  ; 
a  cross  staff;  —  sometimes  used  by  surveyors  in 
taking  heights  and  distances,  when  despatch  is 
necessary  and  strict  accuracy  is  not  required. 

JA-CO'BUS,  re.  [L.]  A  gold  coin  struck  in  the 
'reign  of  James  I.,  value  25s.  (about  $&).  Milton. 

jAC'O-NET,  re.  A  light,  open,  and  soft  kind  of 
fabric,  rather  stouter  than  muslin,  used  for 
dresses,  neckcloths,  c&c.  Simmonds. 

JAC-aUAKD'  (jSk-kird'),  n.  A  piece  of  mechan- 
ism applied  to  silk  and  muslin  looms,  for  the 
purpose  of  weaving  figured  goods  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  inventor.  Brande. 

t  JAc'TAN-C^,  re.  IL.  Jactantia ;  Old  Fr.  jac- 
tancie.]     A  boasting.  Cockeram. 

JAC-TA'TION,  re.  [h.jactatio.]  The  act  of  throw- 
ing ;  jaculation. 

Among  the  Komans  there  were  four  things  ranch  in  use: 
batliing,  fumigation,  friction,  and  jactation.  Temple. 

JAC-T!-TA'TI0N,  re.  [L.  jactito,  jactitatus,  to 
bring  forward  in  public] 

1.  A  tossing  ;  motion  ;  restlessness.  Harvey. 

2.  Vain  boasting ;  a  vaunting.  Roget. 

3.  A  false  pretension  to  marriage. 
Jactitation  of  marriage  (Canon  Law.)  is  when  one  of 

the  parties  boasts,  or  gives  out,  that  he,  or  she,_  is 
married  to  the  other,  whereby  a  common  reputation 
of  their  marriage  may  ensue.  Whisliaw. 

t  JAO'y-LA-BLE,  o.     Fit  to  be  thrown.      Blount. 
jAc'U-LATE,   v.  u.    [L.  jaculo,  jaculatm.]    To 
dart,     [r.]  "'^ 


Cockeram. 
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JAC-U-LA'TION,  n.  \1j.  Jaculatio.']  The  act  of 
jaculating  or  throwing  darts  and  other  missive 
weapons;  jactation,  Milton. 

JAC'U-LA-TOR,  n.     [L.]     1.  One  who  darts. 

2.  (/e/i.)  A  species  of  fish  found  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  India,  remarkable  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  procures  the  insects  upon  which  it 
feeds,  by  ejecting  a  drop  of  liquid  through  its 
tubular  snout  with  such  force  as  to  disable  them ; 
the  shooting  fish  ;  Chostodon  rostratus.  Wriff/tt. 

JAC'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  Jaculatoritis.]  Throw- 
ing out;  dartecl  out ;  ejaculatory.  Blowit. 

JADE,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  According 
to  Skinner  from  A.  S.  ffaad,  a  goad.  —  Scot,  yadl 
yade,  yaied,  a  mare;  North  of  Eng.  yatm,  a 
horse,  a  jade.] 

1.  A  horse  of  no  spirit;  a  hired  horse;  a  hack. 

Tired  as  a  jade  in  orerioaden  cart.  Sufnej/, 

2.  A  woman,  in  contempt ;  a  base  woman. 

In  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rich  brocades 

She  shines,  the  first  of  battered  jacles.  Swift. 

3.  A  young  woman,  in  irony  or  slight  con- 
tempt. 

You  now  and  then  see  some  handsome  young  jades.  Addison. 

JADE,  V.  a.      [Sp.  JadeaTj  to  pant,  to  jade.]     [i. 

JADED  ;  pp.  JADIXG,  JADED.] 

1.  To  tire ;  to  harass  ;  to  dispirit ;  to  weary  ; 
to  fatigue;  as,  **  To  jade  a  horse." 

It  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire  and  jade  any  thing  too  far.  Bacon. 

There  are  seasons  when  the  brain  is  over-tired  or  jaded 

■with  study  and  thinking.  Watts. 

2.  To  overbear ;  to  crush ;  to  degrade ;  to 
employ  in  vile  offices.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Weary. 
JADE,  V.  n.  To  lose  spirit ;  to  sink  ;  to  tire.  South. 

They  fail,  and  jade,  and  tire  in  the  prosecution.       South. 

JADE,  n.  {Min.)  A  stone  remarkable  for  hard- 
ness and  tenacity,  of  a  light-green  color,  used 
by  lapidaries ;  nephrite.  Brande. 

JAD'^-Y,  7t,     Jadish  tricks,     [r.]      Beau.  ^  FL 

JAD'ISH,   a.     1.    Vicious;    bad;  —  applied  to   a 

horse.     "  A  jadish  trick."  Hudibras. 

2.  Unchaste  ;  incontinent.  L'' Estrange. 

JAG,  or  JAGG,  V.  a.  ["Perhaps  from.  A.  S.  saga^ 
a  saw."  Richardson.  —  Dut.  saeghen.']  [z.  jag- 
ged ;  pp.  JAGGING,  JAGGED.]  To  cut  into  in- 
dentures, notches,  or  teeth ;  to  notch.  Bentley. 

JAG,  ?i.  1.  A  protuberance,  denticulation,  or  notch  : 
—  a  tooth  of  a  saw.  Ray. 

2.  A  small  load,  as  of  hay  or  grain.      Forby. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  cleft  or  division.  Wright. 

JAG'egD,  p.  w.     Cut  in  notches  ;  indented. 

JAG'e^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  denticu- 
lated ;   unevenness.  Peacham. 

JAG'fi^^R,  n.  A  tool  used  by  pastry-cooks  ;  a  jag- 
ging-iron.  Clarke. 

JAG'GH^R-y,  n.  A  species  of  coarse,  dark-col- 
ored sugar,  obtained  from  the  sap  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm ;  —  written  also  jaggery.  P.  Cyc. 

JAG'SJNG-IR'ON  (j5g'ing-i'urn),  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  by  pastry-cooks ;  a  jagger.  Ash. 

JAG'GY,  a.    Uneven;  denticulated;  notched. 

His  teeth  stood  jaggy  in  three  dreadful  rows.         Addison. 

JAG-HIRE-DAR',  n.  One  who  holds  a  jaghire,  or 
a  portion  of  land  ;  —  a  term  used  in  India. 

C.  P.  Brown, 

JAG'hIrE  (jag'ier),  n.  A  portion  of  land,  or  a 
share  in  the  produce  of  it,  assigned  in  India,  by 
the  government,  to  an  individual.  Malcotn, 

JAG-y-AR',  n.  (Zool.) 
The  largest  and  most 
formidable  feline 
quadruped  of  the 
new  world ;  the  Felis 
onpa  of  Linneeus  ;  — 
called  the  American 
tiger^  or  American 
panther.       Bi'ande.  ^         .-, ,.         . 

■r  Jaguar  {Felis  oncd). 

JAH,  n.  [Heb.  tT^.]  One  of  the  names  of  God; 
Jehovah.  ^  Psalms. 

JAIL,  n.  [Low  L.  gaiola  ;  Sp.Jaula,  a  cage  ;  Old 
Fr,  gaille,  geaule ;  Fr.  geole.}  A  place  of  con- 
finement for  criminals  or  debtors ;  a  prison ;  a 


gaol;  —  written  both  ya^7  andgrao^,  but  in  this 
country  more  commonly yaz7.  —  See  Gaol. 

In  London,  and  within  a  mile,  I  ween. 
There  are  of  j.nls  and  prisons  full  eighteen. 
And  sixty  whipping-posts,  and  stocks,  and  cages. 

Taylor,  the  Watcr-I'oet,  ob.  1580. 

JAIL'BIRD,  71.  A  cant  term  applied  to  a  person 
who  has  been  confined  in  a  jail.  Johnson. 

JAIL'— Dg-LIV'^jR-Y,  n.  A  delivery  or  release  of 
prisoners  from  a  jail;  gaol- delivery.         Burke. 

JAIL'^^IR,  n.  The  keeper  of  a  prison  or  jail ;  gaoler. 

JAIL'— FE-V^R,  n.  {Med.)  A  dangerous  and  often 
fatal  fever,  generated  in  prisons  and  other 
places  crowded  with  people;  —  called  also  hos- 
pital fever  and  typhus  gravior.  Dunglison. 

JAIL'— KEEP-^R,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  jail.  Savage. 

JAKES,  n.  sing.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  — 
A.  S.  cackus.  Soinner.  —  Gael.  §  Ir.  ccc,  excre- 
ment.] A  privy ;  a  necessary,  Shak. 
4^  "  Sir  John  Harringrton,  In  1596,  published  his 
celebrated  tract  called  '  The  Metamorphosis  of  jStjaz  ' 
(pron.  ajax),  by  which  he  meant  the  improvement  of 
a  jakesy  or  necessary^  by  forming  it  into  wliat  we  now 
call  a  water-closet,  of  which  Sir  John  was  clearly  the 
inventor."  J^ares. 

JAL'AP  [jai'up,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  S7n.Wr. ;  j51'up, 
(S.  K.'],  n.  [Low  L.  jalapium  ;  Fr.  jalap  ;  Sp. 
jalapa^  or  xalapa,  —  so  called  from  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Mexico  whence  it  originally  came.] 
The  dried  root  of  the  Ipo^n^a  jalapa  ; — used 
in  medicine  as  a  purge.  Bi'ande. 

JAL'A-PIC,  «..     Relating  to  jalap.  Craig. 

JAL'A-PINE,  71.  {Chem.)  The  active  or  cathartic 
principle  of  jalap.  Dwiglison. 

JAM,  n.  1.  [Ar.  jama.  Lo7idon  Ency.']  A  con- 
serve of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar  and  water. 

2.  A  sort  of  frock  for  children.  Hodges. 

3.  {Mi7iing.)  A  thick  bed  of  stone  in  a  lead 
mine  ;  —  written  also  jamb.  Chainhers. 

JAM,  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Rus._/em, 
a  press.  —  "Perhaps  from  A.  S.  gee7nnian,  to 
make  even."  Richardson.']  [z.  jammed  ;  pp. 
JAMMING,  JAMMED.]  To  compress  between  two 
bodies  ;  to  sg^ueeze  tight ;  to  tread  do^vn ;  — 
written  also  jainb.  Lhyd. 

JAM-A-Cl'NA,  n.  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  obtained 
frona  the  bark  of  the  Andi7'a  ino'mis,  or  Geqf- 
froya  Jamaicensis,  the  cabbage-tree  of  the 
West  Indies.  Wright. 

JAM'A-DAR,  n.  A  Hindostanee  officer.  Mau7ider. 

JA-MAI'CA-PEP'PjpR,  71.     See  ALLSPICE. 

JAMB  (jam),  «.     [It.  gamha\  Yx.jambe^^ 

1.  (^rcA.)  The  side  of  a  door,  window,  fire- 
place, or  other  opening  in  a  building. 

2.  {Minijig.)  See  Jam,  No.  3.  Wright. 

JAMB  (jSim),  V.  u.     {Naut.)  To  squeeze  tight. 

j^=-  The  opposite  to  jamb,  applied  to  a  rope,  is  to 
render.     Brande, 

JAM-BEE',  n.     A  walking  cane.  Tatler. 

fJAM'BEUX  (zham'bo),  n.  pi.  \YT.ja7nbes.']  Ar- 
mor for  the  legs  ;  greaves. 

One  of  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well 

■With/omfeeur  armed  and  double  iJlates  of  steel.    Dryden. 

JAM'DA-Rt,  71.  A  species  of  muslin  flowered  in 
the  loom.     [India.]  Brown. 

JAM']E-SON-ITE,  7i,  {Min.)  A  mineral  contain- 
ing siilphui-,  lead,  and  antimony.  Brande. 

JAME§*§'-P0WD5;r,  n.  {Med.)  A  celebrated 
antimonial  fever  powder.  PLoblyn. 

JANE,  n.     1.  A  coin  of  Genoa.  Cliaucer. 

2.  A  kind  of  fustian.  Talbot. 

JANE'-OF-APES,  n.  A  pert  girl ;  — the  counter- 
part of  Jackanapes.  Massinger. 

JAN'GLE  (jang'gl,  82),  tJ.  n.  [Old  Tr.  jangler; 
Ger.  zanken.l  [i,  jangled  ;  pp.  jangling, 
JANGLED.]  To  prate  ;  to  quarrel ;  to  -wrangle  ; 
to  altercate  ;  to  bicker  in  words.  Chaucer.  Shak, 

JAN'GLE,  .V.  a.  To  make  to  sound  discordantly 
or  unharmoniously.  Prior. 

Now  see  that  noble  and  that  sovereign  reaaon. 

Like  sweet  "baWs  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh.         Shak. 

JAN'GLE,  71.     [Old  Fr.ja7iglerie.'] 


1.  A  discordant  sound.  Mceviad. 

2.  Prate  ;  wrangle ;  babble  ;  jangling.  CAawcer. 

JAiN'GL^R,  71.  A  noisy,  quarrelsome  fellow;  a 
prater ;  a  wrangler.  Chaucer. 

JAn'GL^R-ESS,  n.     A  quarrelsome  woman.  Ash. 

JAN'GLING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  jangles; 
babble  ;  prate  ;  altercation ;  quarrel ;  disputa- 
tion.    ^' Y am  ja?ig ling."  I  Tim.  i.  6. 

JAN'IS-SA-RY,  ?t.    Same  as  Janizary. 

JAN'I-TOR,  71.  [L.]  A  door-keeper ;  a  porter. 
"  The  janitor  of  the  starry  hall."  Warton. 

JAN'!-TRIX,  71.  [L.,  a  female  door-keeper.']  {Anat.) 

A  vein  called  also  the  porta  vena.      Dunglison. 

JAN-I-ZAR',  7i.     A  janizary.  Byron. 

JAN-I-ZA'R|-AN,  a.     Belonging  or  relating  to  the 


janizaries. 
JAN'I-ZA-RY,  n 


Bui'ke. 


[Turk,  yeni  tscheri,  new  troops.] 
A  soldier  of  the  Turkish  foot-guards,  a  celebrat- 
ed militia  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  abolished  in 
1826.  Macfarlane. 

JAN'NOCK,  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  ba7i- 
nock.  Johnson.]  Oat  bread;  bannock,  [North 
of  Eng.]  Johnson. 

JAN'S^N-I^M,  n.  {Theol.)  The  doctrine  con- 
cerning gi-ace  and  free-will  which  was  held  and 
taught  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres,  in 
Flanders,  who  died  in  1638 ;  —  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Jesuits.  Todd. 

jAn'S^N-IST,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  Jansenism. 

JANT,  V.  n.  To  wander  here  and  there  ;  to  ram- 
ble ;  to  jaunt.  —  See  Jaunt. 

JAN-THi'NA,  n.  [Gr.  i&vQivos,  violet-blue;  L. 
ianthinus^  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  turbinated  tes- 
taceous moUusks,  so  named  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  violet  color  of  the  shell.  Brande. 

ScoU. 

JANT'I-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  janty; 
airiness  ;  flutter ;  finicalness.  Addiso7i. 

JAN'TU,  71. 
water. 


JANT'I-LY,  ad.    In  a  janty  manner. 


A  machine  used  in  India  for  raising 
Ogilvie. 

JANT'Y  [jan'te,  W.  P.  J.  J:i.  S?H.  ;  zban'te,  S. ; 
jan'te,  F.  TFr.],  a.  [Fr.  gentil]  Affectedly 
genteel;  finical;  airy;  showy;  fluttering. 

We  owe  most  of  our  janty  fofihioDS  now  in  vogue  to  some 
adept  beau.  Guardian. 

JAN'lJ-A-RY,  71:  [L.  Januarius  ;  by  some  derived 
from  Janus,  the  god  of  the  year; — by  others 
from  janua,  a  gate,  because  this  month  opens 
or  begins  the  year.]  The  first  month  of  the 
year. 

JA-PAN',  n.  A  work  figured  and  varnished,  like 
that  done  by  the  natives  of  Japan.        Johnson. 

JA-PAN',  V.  a.  \i.  JAPANNED  ;  pp.  japanning, 
japanned.]  To  cover  and  embellish  with  a 
hard  brilliant  varnish  or  gold  and  raised  figures ; 
to  make  black  and  glossy  ;  to  varnish.      Swift. 

JA-PAN',  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  varnish,  or  a  kind 
of  japanned  work.  "  The  poor  girl  had  broken 
a  hiT^e  japan  glass.*'  Swift. 

Japan  allspice,  a  shrubby  plant,  a  native  of  Japan.  — 
Japan  earth,  an  extract  of  various  parts  of  the  .Acacia 
ra(ec/m,  an  oriental  tree;  catechu;  Terra  jap  onica. — 
Japan  ink,  a  superior  kind  of  black  writing  ink. 

JAP-AN-E^E',  a.     {Geog.)  Belonging  to  Japan. 

JAP-AN-E§E',  n.  si7iq.  &  pi.  {Geog.)  1.  A  native, 
or  the  natives,  of  Japan.  Murray. 

2.  The  language  of  the  natives  of  Japan. 

JA-PAN'NJIR,  '«.     One  who  practises  japanning. 

JA-PAN'NING,  n.  The  art  of  producing  a  highly 
varnished  surface  on  wood,  metal,  or  other  hard 
substance,  sometimes  of  one  color  only,  but 
more  commonly  figured  and  ornamented.  P.  Cyc. 

gilpan,  to 
Chaucer. 


t  JAPE,  V.  n.     [Icel.  geipa ;  A.  S.  < 

boast.]     To  jest ;  to  joke. 
fJAPE,   v.a.     1.  To  cheat;   to  impose  upon;  to 

sport  with.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  deride  ;  to  jibe.  Fento7i. 

fJAPE,  ?t.     Ajest;  a  trick.  Chaucer. 

t  JAP'^R,  n.     A  jester  ;  a  buffoon.  Chaucer. 
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JAPHETIC 

■'A-PHfiT'JC,  a.  Relating  to  Japhet,  the  son  of 
Noah ;  as,  "  The  Japltetie  languages." 

The  Japhetic  nations,  the  people  of  Europe  and  of 
the  North  of  Asia.  Boswortli. 

JAP'U,  ra.  {Ornith.)  A  kind  of  woodpecker  found 
in  Brazil.  Wright. 

JAR,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  yrre,  angry.— It.  garrire,  to 
rebuke ;  Fr.  guerroyer,   to  war ;   guerre,  war.] 

[i.  JAREED  ;  pp.  JAllRING,  JAllltED.] 

1.  To  strike  together  with  a  kind  of  short 
rattle  or  imperfect  vibration  ;  to  vibrate  harsh- 
ly ;  to  sound  untunably.  Dryden. 

2.  To  clash ;  to  interfere  ;  to  act  in  opposition. 

For  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist.  Milton. 

3.  To  quarrel ;  to  dispute  ;  to  contend ;  to 
wrangle. 

Making  those  Jar  whom  reason  meant  to  join.     Cltwchill. 

4.  To  vibrate  regularly,  as  a  pendulum. 

My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they  jar.    Shak. 
JAE,  V.  a.     To  make  to  jar  or  sound  untunably. 
When  onee  they  [bells]  jar  and  check  each  other.    Bp.  Hall. 

JAR,  n.  1.  A  rattling  vibration  of  sound  ;  harsh 
sound  ;  a  shake.     "  A  trembling  j'ar."    Holden. 

2.  To  shake  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  jolt.        Johnson. 

3.  Discord ;  disagreement ;  quarrel ;  clash  of 
interests  or  opinions. 

Till  universal  peace  confound  all  clvlljar.        Spenser. 

4.  The  vibration  of  a  pendulum. 

JSE^  A  door  is  a-jar  when  left  unfastened  or  partly 
opened. 

JAR,  ».     \It.giai'o;  Sp.  jarra;  Fi.  Jarre.] 

1.  An  earthen  or  glass  vessel  with  a  large 
belly  and  broad  mouth  ;  'as,  **  A  Leydeny«r." 

2.  The  quantity  held  in  a  jar.  "Ajar  of 
oil."  Wright. 

JAR-A-EAC'A,  n.  (Zoul.)  A  species  of  venomous 
American  serpent,  seldom  exceeding  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  Wright. 

JAR'BLE,  V.  a.  To  bemire  ;  to  wet ;  to  javel ; 
to  jable.     [North  of  Eng.]  Broc/eett. 

JARDE§  [jirdz,  Ja.  Wr.\  zhirdz,  Sm.;  jiirdz  or 
zliardz,  if.],  n.  pi.  [Fr.  jardes  and  jardon.'] 
Hard,  callous  tumors  on  the  legs  of  a  horse, 
below  the  bend  of  the  ham.  Farrier's  Diet. 

t  J  AR'GLE,  V.  n.  To  emit  a  harsh  sound.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  JAR'GOG-LE  (jlr'gog-gl),  v.  a.  To  jumble  ;  to 
confuse.     '*  To  jargogle  your  thoughts."  Locke. 

J.AR'GON,  n.  [It.  ge/'goiVi.  jargon.]  Unintelli- 
gible talk  or  language  ;  gabble  ;  gibberish. 

That  all  his  predecessors'  rules 

Were  empty  cant,  al\  jargon  of  the  schools.        Prior. 

JAR'GON,  7j.  [Ft.  jargon.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
zircon  ;  —  sometimes  written yor^oo;i.       Dana. 

JAR-GO-NELLE'  (-nel'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of 
early  pear.  Miller. 

JAR-GON'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  the 
mineral  ca.lled  jargon.  Craig. 

JAE'NOt,  n.  The  pignut  or  earthnut ;  the  tuber- 
ous root  of  the  Buniuni  jUixuosum.  Booth. 

JAR'EING,  p.  a.  Vibrating  harshly;  —  discord- 
ant ;  disagreeing ;  wrangling. 

JAR'EING,  n.  1.  A  collision;  a  clashing;  a 
shaking. 

2.  Quarrel;  dispute;  Avrangle.  "Endless 
jarrings  and  immortal  hate."  Dryden, 

}k'^^Y  (ja'ze),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  corrupted 
from  Jersey.]  A  worsted  wig ;  a  bob- wig.  Craig. 

JAS'HAWK,  71.     A  young  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

JA^'MINE,  or  JAS'MINE  pSz'min,  W.  Sm. ;  jW- 
mjn,  P.  Ja.  Wr. ;  jes'min,  S.  K.],  n.  [*'  Arab. 
ysmyn.  Loudon."  —  It.  gelsomino',  Sp.  jaz- 
min;  Ft.  jasmin.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Jasminum,  which  includes  several  species,  most- 
ly twining  shrubs,  as  the  Arabian  jasmine  {^Jas- 
minum samhac),  the  white  or  common  jasmine 
(Jasminum  officinale),  the  yellow  jasmine  (Jas- 
minum fruticans),  &c.  ; —  often  written  jessa- 
mine. Eng.  Cyc.     Wood. 

t  JASP,  m.    [L.]   Jasper.  —  See  Jaspee.   Spenser. 

+  JAS'PA-£IHATE,  n.     Agate  jasper.  Smart. 

JAS'P^R,   re.     [Gr.  iaams;  L.  iaspis;  Fr.  jaspe.] 
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(Min.)  A  silicious  mineral  of  various  colors, 
sometimes  spotted,  banded,  or  variegated ;  — 
used  in  jewelry.  Brande. 

JAS'PjpR-AT-^lD,  14.     Mixed  with  jasper.     Smart. 

J  AS'P^E-Y,  a.  Relating  to,  containing,  or  resem- 
bling, jasper  ;  jaspidean.  Shepherd. 

J.\S-P1J)']5-AN,  It.     Relating  to  jasper.  Craig. 

JAS'PO-NiX,  n.  (Min.)  The  purest  horn-colored 
onyx  ;  ribbon  jasper.  Buchanan. 

JAS'S  A,  n.  (Zoul.)  A  genus  of  amphipodous  crus- 
taceans, allied  to  the  sand-hopper. 

Van  Der  Hoeven. 

JA-TE6'PHA,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  in- 
cluding the  Jatropha  manihot,  which  aftbrds 
cassava  and  tapioca.  Lindley. 

JA-TE6ph'!C,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Jatropha.  Dunglison. 

JAUM,  71.    See  Jamb. 

t  JAUNCE  (jins),  D.  M.     [Fi.jancer.]     To  jaunt. 
Spnr-galled,  and  tired  hy  jauncing  Bolinghroke.       Shah. 

JAUN'DICE  (jin'dis),  n.  [Fr.jaunisse,  jaundice, 
from  Fr.ymmfi,  yellow.]  (Med.)  A  disease  ac- 
companied by  a  suffusion  of  bile,  the  principal 
symptom  of  which  is  yellowness  of  the  skin  and 
eyes,  with  white  faeces  and  high-colored  urine  ; 
icterus.  Dunglison. 

The  eyes  of  a  man  in  the  jaundice  make  yellow  observa- 
tions on  every  thing.  Waits. 
And  jealousy,  the  jaundice  of  the  soul.           DryHen. 

JAUN'DICED   (jin'dist),  «..     1.  Infected  with  the 

jaundice.  Pope. 

2.  Prejudiced;  biassed;  jealous.  Roget. 

JAUNT  (jaint),  «.  n.  IFi.jancer.]  [i.  jaunted; 
pp.  JAUNTING,  J.AUNTED.]  To  ramble  ;  to  wan- 
der here  and  there  ;  to  bustle  about.  Shak. 

JAUNT  (jint),  n.     Ramble  ;  flight ;  excursion  ;  a 
short  journey.    "After  his  airy  yatmi."   Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Excursion. 

JAUNT,  B.    [Fr.jante.]    A  felly  of  a  wheel.  Todd. 

JAUNT'-COAL,  n.  A  species  of  coal.  [Local, 
Scotland.]  Ogilvie. 

JAUNT'I-NESS,  n.     See  Jantiness. 

JAUNT'JNG-CAR, «.  A  light  Irish  ear.  Simmonds. 

JAUNT'Y,  o.     Showy;  fluttering.  —  See  Janty. 

JAV-,\-NE§E',  a.     (Geog.)  Relating  to  Java. 

JAV'^lj,  V.  a.  To  bemire ;  to  soil ;  to  wet ;  to 
jarble.     [North  of  Eng.]  Johnson. 

f  JAV'^L,  n.   A  wandering,  dirty  fellow.  Spenser. 

JAVE'LIN  (jSv'ljn),  n.  [Gr.  id/./.w,  to  throw ;  Sp. 
jabalina;  Fi.javeline.]  A  spear  or  half-pike, 
nearly  six  feet  long,  anciently  used  both  by 
horse  and  foot  soldiers.  Milton. 

3 Aw,  n.  [Fi.joue,  the  cheek.  —  A.  S.  geagl,  the 
jaw;  ceaw,  chewed.] 

1.  The  bone  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth 
are  set ;  the  maxillary  bone. 

2.  The  mouth.  Ps.  xxii.  15. 

3.  Loud  or   abusive   talk ;    scolding ;    gross 
abuse.    [Vulgar.]  Todd.     Wright. 

JAW,  II.  a.  &  n.  [i.  jawed  ;  pp.  jawing,  jawed.] 
To  abuse  grossly  ;  to  scold.     [Vulgar.]      Todd. 

JAW'BONE,  re.  The  bone  in  which  the  teeth  are 
fixed  ;  the  maxillary  bone.  Pope. 

jAwED  (jlwd),  «.     Having  jaws. 

f  JAW'FALL,  re.  Depression  of  the  jaw  :  —  figu- 
ratively, depression  of  mind  or  spirits.  Griffith. 

t  JAWN,  v.  n.     To  open  ;  to  yawn.  Marston. 

jAw'-TOOTH,  n.     One  of  the  grinders.      Pen-y. 

jAw'Y,  a.    Relating  to  the  jaws,  ^^j^       Gayton. 

JAY  (ja),  «.  [Fr.  geai  ;  Sp.  gayo.] 

1.  (Ornith.)  A  chattering 
bird,  having  handsome  plumage, 
of  the  family  Corvidce  and  ge- 
nus Garrulus.  Yarrell. 

Is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 

because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 

Sliak. 

2.  A  loose  woman. 

Some  ja?/  of  Italy, 
Whose  motherwas  her 'painting,  hath  Blue-jay 

betrayed  him.  Shak.^Garr^thts  cristatus). 
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fJA'Z^L,  «.  A  precious  stone  of  an  azure  or 
blue  color.  Bailey. 

JAZ'^-RANT,  n.  A  frock  of  mail  without  sleeves, 
lighter  than  the  hauberk. 

Ajazerant  of  double  mail  he  wore.  SouViey. 

JEAL'OUS  (jel'us),  a.  [Gr.  ^ijP.of,  zeal,  jealousy  ; 
^T/^ltiruTTo;,  jealcus;  L.  zelotypus  \  It.geloso]  Sp. 
zeloso\  'Fx.jaloux.'] 

1.  Suspicious  in  love  ;  apprehensive  of  rival- 
ship  ;  uneasy  through  fear  that  another  has 
withdrawn,  or  may  withdraw,  from  one  the  affec- 
tions of  a  person  beloved. 

Trifles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  Jealom  eonfirmation  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ  SJiak. 

2.  Full  of  competition,  rivalry,  or  envy ;  invid- 
ious ;  envious. 

Aside  the  devil  turned 
For  envy,  yet  with  jenlous  leer  mQli"n 
Eyed  them  askance,  and  to  himself  9ms  plained.    MUCott. 

3.  Solicitous  to  defend  the  honor  of;  zealous. 
I  have  been  very  Jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

1  Khigsjiix.  10. 

4.  Suspiciously  vigilant ;  anxiously  fearful  ; 
careful  or  concerned  for. 

I  am  jealous  over  you  with  a  godly  jealousy,  2  Cor.  xi.  2. 
Syn. — A  person  \s  jealous  of  what  is  his  own, 
envious  of  what  is  anotlier's,  and  suspicious  of  some  ill 
design,  or  of  the  honesty  of  another.  A  sovereign  is 
jealous  of  his  autliority  ;  subjects  are  jealous  of  flioir 
rights  ;  courtiers  are  envious  of  those  in  favor ;  women 
may  be  envious  of  superior  beauty.  Jealousy  is  niucli 
used  in  cases  in  which  the  affections  are  concerned  ; 
as,  ^^  Jealous  lovers  "  ;  ^^  Jealous  husbands  or  wives." 
Jealous  is  applicable  to  bodies  of  men  as  well  as  to 
individuals  ;  envious,  to  individuals  only. 

t  JEAL'OUS-HOOD  (jel'us-hud),/*.  Jealousy.SAo/c. 

JEAL'OUS-LY  (jel'us-le),  ad.  In  u  jealous  man- 
ner ;  suspiciously  ;  emulously.  Sherwood. 

JEAL'oyS-NESS  (jel'us-ngs), «.  The  state  of  being 
jealous ;  suspicion  ;  jealousy,  [n.]  JfC.  Charles. 

JEAL'OyS-Y  (jelWe),  n.  [Gr.  ^ijXoTVTria  ;  L.  zelo- 
typia;  It.  ffelosia;  ^r.  jalousie.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  jealous  ;  a  painful  ap- 
'  prehension  of  being  supplanted  in  the  affections 
of  another  ;  suspicion  in  love. 

The  jealousy  of  love,  powerful  of  sway 
In  human  hearts.  Millon. 

O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy; 
It  is  the  green-eyed  monster,  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.  -  Shak. 

^  2.    Suspicious    fear,    caution,    vigilance,    or 
rivalry. 

They  provoke  Iiim  to  jealousy  with  their  sins. 

1  Kings  xiv.  22. 

3.  An  earnest  concern  or  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  or  the  character  of  others. 

I  am  jealous  for  Zion  with  great  jealousy.  Zech.  i.  14. 

Syn. —  The  terms  jealousy  and  jealous  are  often 
used  in  a  good  sense,  particularly  in  the  Bible,  imply- 
ing indignation  or  a  strong  disapprobation  in  having 
the  love  and  service  due  to  the  proper  object,  or  to 
one's  self,  given  to  another;  as,  "  I,  the  Lord  thy 
God,  am  a  jealous  God."  Exod.  "  I  am  jealous  over 
you  with  a  godly  jealousy."  2  Cor. — Jealousy  is  a 
painful  apprehension  of  losing  what  one  possesses; 
envy  is  pain  or  dislike  caused  by  seeing  some  good  or 
advantage  in  the  possession  of  another.  Suspicion, 
like  jealousy,  implies  fear  of  another's  intention,  but 
jealousy  fears  the  loss  of  some  good  ;  suspicion  is  ap- 
prehensive of  some  positive  evil.  Envy  is  a  base  pas- 
sion, and  never  used,  like  jealousy,  in  a  good  sense. 
Emulation  (much  used  in  a  good  sense)  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  contentious  rivalry. 

JEAN,  n.     A  twilled   cotton   cloth,  made   either 

white  or  striped.  —  See  Jane.  fV.  Ency. 

Satin  jeans,  jeans  woven,  like  satin,  with  a  smooth, 

glossy  surface.  Simmonds. 

JEAR^,  n.     {Naitt.)  See  Jeers. 

JEAT,  vt.  A  sort  of  coal ;  jet.  —  See  Jet.   Wright. 

JEE,  n.  A  word  added  to  a  person's  name  as  a 
mark  of  respect.     [India.]  C.  P.  Brown. 

JEEL,  n.  A  shallow  lake  or  morass.  [India.] jSma?f. 

J^ER,  V.  n.     [Ger.  scheren,  to  banter ;  Dut.  schee- 
ren,   to  befool.]       \i.   jeered  ;   pp.  jeering, 
JEERED.]     To   utter    severe   or  derisive  reflec- 
tions ;  to  sneer  ;  to  scoff;  to  flout;  to  mock. 
Syn.  —  See  Scoff. 

JEER,  V.  a.  To  treat  with  scoffs  ;  to  deride.  Howell. 

JEER,  n.  Railing  language  ;  sneer  ;  scoff;  taunt ; 
biting  jest;  flout;  gibe;  mock.  Spenser. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;  A,  E,  1,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ¥^,  \,  O,  IT,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HEIR,  HEU; 
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JESUITED 


Syn. 


Midas,  exfiOGed  to  all  their  jeers, 
Had  lost  his  heart,  and  kept  his  ears. 

,  —  SoG  Ridicule. 


JEER'JJR,  71..     A  scoffer  ;  a  scorner  ;  a  mocker. 

JEER'KVG,  ».     Mockery;  derision.     Bp.  Taylor. 

JEER'ING,  ^.  a.  Sneering;  scoffing;  mocking; 
flouting.     "  Silly,  jemn.17  idiots."  Shak. 

JEER'(NG-LY,  acl.  In  a  jeering  manner ;  scorn- 
fully ;  witli  contempt  or  scorn.  Fuller. 

JEER§,  n.  pi.'  (Naut.)  Strong  tackles  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  lower  yards  of  a  ship.  Brands. 

jfit'T^R-SON-ITE,  n.  (Mill.)  A  dark  green  fo- 
liated variety  of  pyroxene.  Dana. 

tJKG'SpT,  re.   A  kind  of  sausage.         Aimworth. 

jp-HO'VAH,  «.  [Heb.  nirr;.]  The  Hebrew 
proper  name,  or  the  ineffable  and  incommuni- 
cable name  of  God,  signifying,  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  the  /  atn,  the  Self -existent.  The  word 
itself  was  held  in  peculiar  veneration  by  the 
Jews. 

Hy  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  unto  them.  Ex.  vi.a. 

jp-ll6'VIST,  n.  One  who  maintains  that  the 
vowel  points  annexed  to  the  word  Jehovah, 
in  Hebrew,  are  the  proper  vowels  belonging  to 
the  word,  and  express  the  true  pronunciation : 
—  opposed  to  the  Adonists.  Ogiloie. 

II  J5-J(Jne'  Cio-jiln',  S.  W.  J.  F.  Wr. ;  je-jun',  P. 
F. ;  je'jiin,  Ja. ;  jed'jijn,  Sm. ;  zh?-/,liun',  -ff.],  a. 
[L.  Jejunies,  hungry,  empty.] 

1.  Empty ;  wanting ;  vacant ;  hungry. 

2.  Deficient  in  matter,  substance,  or  interest; 
dry ;  meagre  ;  stinted ;  bare  ;  barren  ;  unaffect- 
ing.     "  Jejune  narrative."  Boyle. 

II  J^I-jOne'LY,  ad.     In  a  jejune  manner.   Taylor. 

II  Jf.-JLTNE'Ness,  »i.  The  state  of  being  jejune ; 
penury;  dryness;  barrenness.  J^acon. 

lit  Jp-JtJ'NJ-Ty,  n.  [Ij.  jejtmitas.']  Dryness; 
meagreness  ;  jejuneness.  Bentley. 

J{;-JU'NUM,  n.  [L.  jejunus,  empty.]  (Anat.) 
The  part  of  the  small  intestine  comprised  be- 
tween the  duodenum  and  ileum ;  —  so  termed, 
because  when  examined  after  death  it  is  gen- 
erally found  empty,  or  nearly  so.       Dunffhson, 

JEL'LIED  (jel'lid),!!..    Glutinous;  reduced  to  jelly. 

JEL'LV,  n.  [L.  gelo,  qelatus,  to  freeze  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
gelatina^  jelly  ;  ^^.jalea  ;  Fr.  neUe.'] 

1.  Any  thing  brought  to  a  glutinotis  state  ;  a 
gelatinous  substance  ;  the  solution  of  gelatine 
when  cold.  Drayton. 

2.  A  transparent  preserve  consisting  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  fruit,  c  the  essence  of  meat 
prepared  with  sugar.  Pope. 

3.  A  coarse  sand.  Ed.  Eney. 

JEL'LY— BAG,  «.  A  bag  through  which  jelly  is 
distilled.  Student. 

JEM-J-DAR',  n.  A  native  officer  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  ranking  as  an  ensign.         Brown. 

JEM'Mf-NESS,  n.  Spruceness  ;  neatness.  [Vulgar.] 

JEM'MY,  a.  Spruce;  neat;  well-dressed.  [Col- 
loquial or  vulgar.]  Whiter. 

JEN'iTE,  n.     {Min.)  See  Yenite.       Cleaveland. 

JEN'NfT,  n.  A  Spanish  horse.  —  See  Genet. 
"  On  jennets  and  Turkish  horses."  Milton. 

JEN'N(;T-ING,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Juneating,  an 
apple  ripe  in  June.  Johnson.]  A  species  of 
early  apple.  Mortimer. 

JEM-'m-ZF.R-EF-FEJ\r' DI,n.  (Turkey.)  An  of- 
ficer whose  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  a 
provost-marshal  in  European  armies.  Jaineson. 

JEN'NY,  n.  A  machine  for  spinning,  moved  by 
water  or  by  steam;  a  sjimmng-jenny. Arkwright. 

JEN'NY-.\SS,  n.     The  female  ass.  Booth. 

JENT'LING,  n.  [leh.)  A  species  of  fish  of  the 
genus  Leuciscus,  found  in  the  Danube  ;  the  blue 
chub.  WrigM. 

JEOF'AIL  (jef  jl),  n.  [Fr. /m/azVK,  I  have  failed.] 
(Law.)  A  term  by  which  an  oversight  in  plead- 
ing is  acknowledged.  Blackstone. 

JEOP'ARD   (jep'jrd),  v.  a.     \i.  jeoparded  ;  7)^. 


JEOPARDING,  JEOPARDED.]      [See    JEOPARDY.] 

To  hazard ;  to  put  in  jeopardy  or  danger ;  to 
imperil ;  to  peril ;  to  endanger. 

A  people  tiis.t  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death, 

JiuJg.T.13. 


One  who  puts  to 
Sherwood. 


JE0P'ARD-5R   (jep'ard-er),  n. 
hazard.     [11.] 

JEOP'ARD-iZE,  V.  a.  [i.  JEOP-UIDIZED ;  pp. 
JEOPARDIZING,  JEOPARDIZED.]  To  put  in  dan- 
ger or  jeopardy  ;  to  endanger ;  to  hazard ;  to 
jeopard.  Fd.  Brougham. 

In  the  effort  to  gain  more,  they  jeO]iardized  that  which 
they  had  already  obtained.  Qu.  liev. 

4®=  This  is  a  modern  word  much  used  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  also  used  by  varuius  respectable  Eng- 
lish authors. 

JEOP'ARD-OUS,  a.  Fraught  with  danger;  haz- 
ardous ;  dangerous,     [it.]  Bale. 

JEOP'ARD-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  danger;  hazardous- 
ly ;  dangerously.'  Huloet. 

JEOP'ARD-Y  (jep'jird-e),  n.  [Formed  according 
to  some  etymologists  from  J^ai  ^jerdit,  I  have 
lost,  ovjeu  perdu,  a  lost  game.  —  Chaucer  writes 
the  woid  jupartie;  and  Tyrwhitf  remarks,  "  Our 
etymologists  deduce  it  from  J^aipsj^du  or  j'eii 
perdu ;  but  I  rather  believe  it  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  jeu  parti.  A  jeu  parti  is  a  game  in 
which  the  chances  are  exactly  even."]  Expos- 
ure to  death  or  injury  ;  hazard ;  danger  ;  peril. 

In  this  adventure's  ehanceful  ^'eoparf/y.  ITubberd. 

JSI^  "  Johnsori  says  ot  jeopardy,  '  it  Is  not  now  in 

use,'  which,  certainly,  is  not  any  longer  true."  Trench. 

JER'BO-A,«.  (Zo- 
ol.)  A  rodent 
animal,  of  the 
genus  DipuSj 
having  the  hind 
legs  dispropor- 
tionately devel- 
oped.     Brande. 


or  J5-RiD', 


Jerboa  (Dipus  nagitta), 

n.     (Oriental.)    A 


light 
W.  Scott. 


J5-REED' 
javelin. 

JER-^-MI'ADE,  rt.  [From  Jeremiah.']  A  lamen- 
tation ;  a  tale  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  complaint ;  a 
lament.  Eoget. 

JER'PAL-CON  (jiir'a-kn),  n.  A  bii'd  used  in  fal- 
conry.—  See  Gerfalcon.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

JERK,  V.  a.  [Of  doubtful  etymology.  —  A.  S. 
gereccan,  to  correct,  to  govern  ;  Icel.  hreckia, 
to  beat.  — Scot.  chi7-k  orjirk,  to  make  a  grating 
noise.  Jamieson.  — Same  asYERK.]  [t.  jerked  ;" 

pp.  JERKING,  jerked.] 

1.  To  give  a  sudden  pull,  twitch,  or  thrust ;  to 
strike  with  a  quick,  smart  blow  ;  to  yerk.  Swift. 

2.  To  throw,  as  a  stone,  by  hitting  the  arm 
against  the  side.  Johnson. 

3.  To  cut  into  long,  thin  pieces,  and  dry,  as 
beef.  Kendall. 

t  JERK,  o.  n.    To  strike  up  ;  to  accost  eagerly. 

But,  proud  of  being  known,  will  jerk  and  greet.    Ijryden. 

JERK,  re.     1.  A  short,  sudden  thrust,  twitch,  push, 

pull,  or  spring.  Gascoigne. 

2.  A   quick   jolt    that   shocks   or   starts ;    a 

throw  ;  a  cast.  Drayton. 

JERKED  (je'vkt), p. ffl.  1.  Pulled;  twitched;  struck. 
2.  Cut  and  dried,  as  meat. 
Jerked  heef,  or  meat,  beef  or  meat  cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  dried  in  the  open  air  without  salt.  Kendall. 

JERK'^R,  re.  One  who  jerks;  awhipper.  Cotgrave. 

JER'KIN,  n.  [A.  S.  cyiielkin,  a  diminutive  of 
cyrtel,  a  mantle.] 

1.  A  jacket ;  a  short  coat ;  a  close  waistcoat. 
"An  old  cloak  makes  a  newje7'kin."  Shak. 

2,  A  kind  of  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

JER'KIN-HEAD,  re.  (Arch.)  The  end  of  a  roof, 
when  the  gable  is  carried  higher  than  the  side 
walls.  Buchanan. 

J5-R6n'Y-MITB,  n.  (Feci.  Hist.)  One  of  an 
order  called  the  Hermits  of  St.  Jerome  or  Hie- 
ronymus  ;  —  called  also  Hieronymite.       Craig. 

JER'§(;y  (jer'ze),  n.  Combed  wool,  and  yarn 
made  of  combed  wool;  —  so  called  from  the 
Island  of  Jersey.  London  Ency. 

JP-rO'SA-LEM-AR'TI-CHOKE,  n.  A  species  of 
sunflower  (Helianthits  tvierosus)  ;  —  called  Je- 


rusalem, from  the  corruption  of  the  Italian  word 
gii'osole,  and  artielwke,  from  the  resemblance  in 
flavor  which  the  tubers  have  to  the  bottoms  of 
artichokes.  Loudon. 

JER'VJ-A,  re.  [From  yert;a,  the  Spanish  name  of 
a  poison  obtained  from  white  hellebore.] 
(Chem.)  A  basic  crystalline  substance,  con- 
tained, together  with  veratria,  in  the  root  of 
Veratrum  album,  or  white  hellebore.      Brande. 

JER'VINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  base,  de- 
rived from  the  roots  of  the  Verati-um  album,  or 
white  hellebore  ;  jervia.  Phil.  Mag. 

JESS,  re. ;  pi.  JESSES.  [Low  L.  jacti ;  It.  getto ; 
Old  Fr.  gect.] 

1.  (Falconry.)  A  short  strand  of  leather  tied 
about  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  with  which  it  is  held 
on  the  fist.  Hanmer. 

2.  A  ribbon  which  hangs  from  a  garland. 

JES'SA-MINE,  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  and  its  flower ; 
jasmine.  —  See  Jasmine.  "Young  blossomed 
jessamines."  Spenser. 

JES'SANT,  a.  [Fr.  gisant.]  (Her.)  Applied  to  a 
lion  or  other  beast,  rising  or  issuing  from  the 
middle  of  a  Jesse.  Ogihie. 

JES'Sfi,  n.  A  large  branched  candlestick  suspend- 
ed in  the  middle  of  a  church  or  choir ;  —  so  called 
from  its  resembling  the  branches  of  the  Arbor 
Jessfs,  the  genealogical  tree  of  Jesse.       CowcU. 

JESS'^D,  «■.     (Her.)  Having  jesses  on. 

JEST,  V.  re.  [L.  gesticulor,  to  gesticulate,  or  per- 
form antic  tricks  ;  It.  geateggiare ;  Sp.  gesticic- 

lar.]       \i.  JESTED;  pp.  JESTING,  JESTED.] 

1.  To  divert  or  make  merry  by  words  or  by 
actions  ;  to  sport ;  to  joke  ;  to  trifle.  Shak. 

2.  t  To  play  a  part  in  a  mask. 

I'll  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  a  hospital.  ShaH: 

Syn.  —  One  jests  to  make  others  laugh,  and  jokes, 
sports,  and  diverts  to  please  or  amuse  himself,  or  to 
cause  pleasantly  or  diversion.  To  _;'est  is  somefiinea 
harmless,  but  commonly  offensive.  To  joke,  sport. 
and  divert  may  be  harmless  or  otherwise,  according 
to  circumstances.  A  tiling  is  said  in  jest,  not  in 
earnest. 

JEST,  re.  [From  the  verb.  —  Sp.  chiste,  a  joke,  a 
jest.  —  Goth.  gys.  Serenius.  —  It  may  be  an  ab- 
breviation of  gesture  or  gesticulate.] 

1.  Any  thing  ludicrous,  or  meant  only  to 
raise  laughter ;  a  joke. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distressed. 

Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest.  Johjiaon. 

2.  The  object  of  jests  ;  a  laughing-stock. 
Then  let  me  be  your  jest;  I  deserve  it.  Sfiak. 

3.  t  A  deed  ;  an  action.  Sir  T.  Flyot. 
I  have  a  jest  to  execute  that  I  cannot  manage  alone.  Shak. 

4.  f  A  mask.     "  Some  pompousyes^."     Kid. 
In  jest,  for  sport  or  diversion  :  —  not  in  earnest. 

JEST'^R,  re.  One  given  to  jesting  or ^sport ;  one 
given  to  merriment  or  sarcasm  ;  a  bulfoon. 

JEST'FUL,  a.  Full  of  jest ;  given  to  joking ; 
jesting,     [r.]  C.  P.  Brown. 

JEST'ING,  p.  a.     Using  jest ;  sporting. 

JEST'ING,  re.     Utterance  of  jests  ;  a  joking. 

JEST'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  jest ;  not  in  earnest, 

JEST'ING-STOCK,  re.     A  laughing-stock.  Googe. 

JES'y-IT  (jSz'u-it),  n.  [It.  Gesvita  ;  Sp.  Jesuita ; 
Fr.  Jesuite.]  One  of  a  religious  and  learned 
order,  called  the  Society  of  Jesus,  founded  by 
Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spaniard,  in  1534.  This  or- 
der was  established  to  promote  the  four  follow- 
ing objects :  1.  The  education  of  youth.  2. 
Preaching.  3.  Defending  the  Catholic  faith 
against  heretics  and  unbelievers.  4.  Propagat- 
ing Christianity  among  the  heathen  and  other 
infidels.  —  The  order  was  abolished  by  a  bull  of 
Pope  Clement  XIV.,  in  1773,  and  reestablished 
by  ■a  bull  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  in  1814. 

.8^  To  the  Jesuits  have  been  justly  attributed 
the  qualities  of  great  learning,  policy,  and  address; 
t^eir  opponents  have  also  ascribed  to  them  those 
of  craft  and  deceit,  and  have  accordingly  given 
odious  meanings  to  the  words  Jesuit,  Jesuitism,  and 
Jesuitical. 


JE§'V-IT-eD,    a. 
of  the  Jesuits. 


Conformed  to  the   principles 
Dr.  White. 
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JE§'U-!T-fiSS,  n.    1.  One  of  an  order  of  nuns 

who  followed  the  rules  of  the  Jesuits.       Hook. 

2.  A  woman  of  Jesuitical  principles.  Bp.  Hall. 

JE§-II-IT'!C,         ;  a_      |-sp_  jgsjiifi^g .    -p^     ,-^„. 

JE§-U-It'I-CAL,  )  itique.] 

i.  Belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  their  principles, 
character,  or  proceedings.  Dryden. 

2.  Crafty ;  artful ;  deceitful.  Bp.  Hall.  Milton. 
JE§-y-lT'f-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  Jesuitical  manner. 
JES'TJ-IT-I^M, ».    {iX.  gesuitismo  \  Sp.  Jesuitismo ; 
Ft.  jesuitisme.']     The  principles  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Jesuits. 

JE§'IT-!T-RY,  n.  The  principles  or  the  practice 
of  Jesuits  ;  Jesuitism.  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith. 

JE§'U-IT'S-BARK,».  Peruvian  bark ;  cinchona. 
—  See  Cinchona.  Hamilton. 

Jfi?'U-lT'S-NUT,  n.  A  name  applied  to  the  fruit 
of  the  Trapa  natans^  a  curious  European 
aquatic  plant,  furnished  with  four  spines,  and 
containing  a  sweet  farinaceous  kernel,  like  that 
of  the  chestnut,  much  eaten  in  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  South  of  France.  Loicdon. 

JET,  n.  [Gr.  yuyiirijs ;  L.  gagates ;  Fr.  jatet.'\ 
(Min.)  A  bituminous  carbon;  a  species  of 
pitch-coal,  or  glance-coal,  the  finer  sorts  of 
which  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  orna- 
ments and  trinkets.  Dana. 

JET,  ».  \lt.  getto-,  7 X.  jet. "]  1.  A  spout  or  shoot 
of  water  ;  a  jet-d'eau.  Pope. 

2.  A  common  gas  branch  with  one  hole. 

3.  A  channel  or  tube  for  introducing  metal 
into  a  mould.  Simmonds. 

4.  An  enclosure ;  a  yard.  Tusser. 

5.  Drift ;  scope  ;  gist.  Wyndkam. 

JET,  V.  n.  [L.  jacio,  or  jacto,  to  throw;  It.  get- 
tare  ;    Fr.  jetter.J     [t.   jetted  ;    pp.   jetting, 

JETTED.] 

1.  To  shoot  forward ;  to  shoot  out ;  to  in- 
trude ;  to  jut.  Shak. 

2.  To  throw  the  body  out  in  walking ;  to  strut. 
How  he  jets  under  liis  advanced  plumes  I  Shak. 

Nor  snowy  swans  that  jet  on  Isca's  sands.  Jlroit'ii. 

3.  fTo  be  shaken  ;  to  jolt.  Wiseman. 

JET'-BLACK,  a.  Black  as  jet ;  quite  black.  Potter. 

.JET-D'EAU  (zha-do'),  «.  ;  pi.  jETS-n'EAU  (zlla- 
do').  [Fr.]  An  ornamental  waterspout;  a 
fountain  which  throws  up  water  to  some  height 
in  the  air.  Brande. 

j£;T'5;-RUS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  disease  in  plants  which 
causes  them  to  turn  yellow.  Brande. 

JET'SAM,  n.     [Fr.  jetter,  to  throw  out.]     (Lata.) 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  goods  overboard  to 
lighten  a  ship.  Bouvier. 

2.  Gobds  thrown  into  the  sea  from  a  vessel 
in  danger  of  wreck  for  the  purpose  of  lighten- 
ing her,  and  which  remain  under  water  without 
coming  to  land ;  —  distinguished  from  flotsam, 
or  that  which  floats  on  the  surface.      Vf^hishaw. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  legal  wreck,  the  goods  must  come 
to  land.  If  they  continue  at  sea,  the  law  distinguishes  them 
by  the  barbarous  and  uncouth  appellations  ot  Jetsam,  flot- 
sam, and  ligan.  Jllackstone. 

JET'SON,  n.    Same  as  Jetsam. 

JETTEAU  (jet-to'),  n.    Ajet-d'eau.  Addison. 

JET'T^IE,  n.     [Fr.  Jetee.'] 

1.  A  projection  in  building.  Florio. 

2.  A  kind  of  pier.  —  See  Jetty.  Burke. 

f  JET'T^R,  «.  One  who  jets,  or  struts  ;  a  spruce 
fellow.  Cotgrave. 

JET'T(-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  jetty; 
blackness.  Pennant. 

j£t'TJ-SON,  n.  {Laic.)  The  act  of  throwing 
goods  overboard  voluntarily,  in  a  case  of  ex- 
treme peril,  to  lighten  a  ship  ;  jetsam.   Burrill. 

jfiT'TON",  n.  A  piece  of  metal  with  a  stamp,  used 
in  playing  cards  ;  a  counter.  Gent.  Mag. 

JET'TY,  a.    Made  of  jet ;  black  as  jet.    Browne. 

t  JET'TY,  ?/.  n.     To  jut ;  to  shoot  out.        Florio. 

jfiT'TY,  n.  A  small  pier  projecting  into  a  ri-^er  ; 
a  mole ;  —  called  also  Jettee  and  jutty.  Skelton. 

JET'TY-HEAD,  n.  The  projecting  part  of  a 
wharf ;  the  front  of  a  wharf  whose  side  forms 
one  of  the  cheeks  of  a  dock.  Craig. 


[Fr.] 


[Fr.]     A  play  of 
Macdonnel. 


.JEU  BE  MOTS  (zhti'de-nio'). 
on  words. 

JEU  D' ESPRIT  (zhii'de-sprS'), 
wit ;  a  witticism. 

JEW  (ju  or  ju)  [ju,  W.  P.  Ja.  C. ;  ju,  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wr.\,  n.  [From  Judah.']  A  Hebrew ;  an  Israelite. 

JEW,  V.  a.    To  cheat.     [Colloquial.]        Shepard. 

JEW':gL  (jo'el),  n,  [Low  h.jocalia;  It.  gioja; 
S-p.joya  ;  Noi.'Fi.Joialjjuele;  Fr.joyati. — Ger. 
jutoel;  Jiiit.  Juweel;  J)an.  Juveel;  Sw.  Juvel.^ 

1.  Any  ornament  of  dress  of  precious  stone, 
metal,  or  other  valuable  material;  a  pendant 
worn  in  the  ear. 

2.  A  precious  stone  ;  a  gem.  Shak. 

3.  A  name  expressive  of  fondness.         Shak. 

JEW'^L,  V.  a.  [i.  JEWELLED  ;  pp.  JEWELLING, 
JEWELLED.] 

1.  To  dress  or  adorn  with  jewels.   B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  fit  with  a  diamond  or  other  jewel,  as  a 
part  in  a  watch  on  which  a  pivot  turns. 

JEW'^L-BLOCKS,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Two  small 
blocks  which  are  suspended  at  the  extremity  of 
the  main  and  fore  topsail-yards.         Mar.  Diet. 

JEW'fl.-HOli'SE,  n.  The  place  where  the  Eng- 
lish royal  ornaments  are  reposited.  Shak. 

JEW'5L-LER,  n.  [Ger.  Juwelier.]  A  dealer  in, 
or  a  maker  of,  jewels.  Addison. 

JEW'JE;E-H;R-Y,  n.  Jewels  collectively :  — the 
manufacture  of,  or  trade  in,  jewels  ;  jewelry. 

Valuable  pieces  of  jewellery,  such  as  diamonds,  necklaces, 
and  bracelets.  i^,  liev. 

j8®^  Jewellery  is  the  more  regularly  formed  word  ; 
but  jewelry  is  perhaps  the  more  common. 

JEW'jpL-LIKE,  a.     BriUiant  as  a  jewel.        Shak. 

JEW'JL-LING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  adorning  or  dec- 
orating with  jewels. 
2.  The  art  or  business  of  a  jeweller.   P.  Cye. 

JEW'^IL-LY,  a.    Like  a  jewel ;  fine.   De  Quincey. 

JEW'pL-OF'FICE,  n.  A  jewel-house.  —  See 
Jewel-house.  Johnson. 

JEW'^IL-RY  (jfi'el-re), 
the  trade  in  jewels.  - 

JEW'PSS,  re.    A  female  Jew 


u.     Jewels  collectively:  — 
-See  Jewellery.  Smart. 


Hebrew  woman. 


JEW'ISH  (ju'ish),  a.    Denoting   a   Jew;  relating 
to,  or  resembling,  the  Jews. 


JEW'ISH-LY  (ju'ish-le),  ad.     In   a 
ner ;  in  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 


JEW'ISH-NBSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  religion  of 
Jews. 

JEW'RY,  re.  Judea  ;  a  district  inhabited  by  Jews  ; 
—  whence  probably  the  street  so  called  in  Lon- 
don. Chaucer. 

JEW§'-EAR,  n.  A  fungus,  tough  and  thin,  and, 
while  growing,  of  a  rumpled  figure,  like  a  flat 
and  variously  hollowed  cup.  Halliwell. 

JEW^'-FRANK'IN-CgNSE,  re.  A  resin  obtained 
from  the  plant  Styrax  officinale  ;  styrax. CTar^e. 

JEW§'_HARP,  n.  A  kind  of  musical  instrument 
held  between  the  teeth,  which,  by  means  of  a 
thin  metal  tongue  or  spring,  struck  by  the  fin- 
ger, gives  a  sound  which  is  modulated  by  the 
breath  into  a  soft  melody.  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

JEW§'-MAL-LOW  (juz'mal-Io),  n.  A  plant  grown 
in  great  plenty  about  Aleppo  as  a  pot-herb,  the 
Jews  boiling  the  leaves  to  eat  with  their  meat ; 
Corchorus  oKtorius.  Miller. 

JEW§'-PITCH,  re.    Asphaltum.  Wright. 

JEW§'-STONE,  or  JEW'-STONE,  n.  The  fossil 
spine  of  a  large  egg-shaped  echinus.      Brande. 

JEW^'-TRtJMP,  re.    A  jews-harp.         Beau.  %  Fl. 

JEZ'e-BfiL,  n.  [Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab.]  A 
forward,  rapacious,  or  vile  woman.      Spectator. 

JIB,  re.  1.  The  projecting  beam  or  arm  of  a  crane. 
2.  {Naut.)  The  triangular  sail  of  a  ship  set 
on  a  stay  leading  from  the  end  of  the  jib-boom 
to  the  fore-topmast  head:  —  in  sloops,  the  tri- 
angular sail  set  on  the  stay  leading  from  the 
end  of  the  bowsprit  to  the  mast-head.  Mar. Diet. 

jIb,  v.  u..     [i.  jiheed;  pp.  jibbing,  jibbed.] 


JIMP 

A  play  up-  1.  To  shift  from  one  side  of  the  mast  to  the 

Macdonnel.       other,  as  a  boom-sail.  I'odd. 

2.  To  back  ;  —  said  of  a  horse.  Wright. 

JI'B'-b66m,  n.  {Naut.)  A  spar  run  out  from  the 
bowsprit,  being  a  continuation  of  it,  on  which 
the  jib  is  set.  Hamilton. 

JiB'-DOOR  (jTb'dor),  n.  (Arch.)  A  door  made 
flush  with  the  wall  on  both  sides,  without  dress- 
ings or  mouldings,  and  having  no  appearance 
of  a  door.  Francis. 

JIBE,  V.  u,.    To  taunt.  —  See  Gibe. 
JJ-BO'YA.re.  {Herp.)  A  large  serpent.  Goldsmith. 
JICK'A-JOG,  re.    A  shake  ;  a  push.     [Low.] 

B.  Jonson. 
JIF'FY,  n.    [Corrupted  from  gliff.  Jamieson.]  An 
instant ;  a  moment.    [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

JIG,  re.     [It.  jiga  ;  Fr.  gigm  ;  Ger.  gigue.] 

1.  A  light,  quick  tune  in  ^  time. 

2.  A  merry,  light,  careless  dance. 
All  the  swains  that  there  abide 
With  jigs  and  rural  dance  resort.  Milton. 

3.  t  A.  ballad  or  ludicrous  song. 
He's  for  ajig,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps.  Shak. 

4.  A  trick  ;  a  sport. 
This  innovation  ?  is 't  not  a  fine^'i^ ?        Beau,  i;  Fl. 

JIG,  V.  n.  [i.  JIGGED ;  pp.  jigging,  JIGGED.]  To 
dance  carelessly  ;  to  dance.  Milton. 

JIG-GA-MA-REE',  re.  A  manoeuvTe  ;  a  trick.  [Vul- 
gar and  low.]  Halliwell. 
JIG'fi^R,  re.     1.  One  who  jigs. 

2.  A  potter's  wheel  by  which  he  shapes  his 
earthen  vessels.  Simmonds. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  small  tackle  used  about  decki 
or  aloft.  Dana. 

4.  {Mining.)  A  miner  who  cleans  ores  in  a 
wire  sieve.  Simmonds. 

JIG'eER,  re.     {Ent.)  An  insect.  — See  Chigre. 

jTg'GISH,  a.     Disposed  or  suitable  to  a  jig. 

She  's  never  sad,  and  yet  not  jiggish.  Habmgttm. 

JIG'GLE,  V.  n.  To  practise  aifected  or  awkward 
motions ;  to  wriggle,     [r.]  Mrs.  Farrar. 

JIG'GUM-BOB,  re.  A  trinket;  a  knickknack ;  a, 
gimcrack.     [Low.] 

Had  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 

Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jiggumbolis.       Hmlibras. 

JIG'JOG,  re,     A  jolting  motion  ;  a  jog.         Smart. 
JIG'— MAIC-JR,  re.  A  player  or  writer  of  jigs.  Shak. 

JIG'— PIN,  n.  {Mining.)  A  pin  used  by  miners  to 
hold  the  turn-beams  and  prevent  them  from 
turning.  Smart. 

JILL,  re.  [According  to  Ray,  the  nickname  of 
Julia.']  A  woman,  in  contempt ;  —  \vi-itten  also 
gill.     [Low.] 

Be  the  Jack's  fare  within,  the  JilVs  fare  without.       SJtak. 

JIl'L^T,  n.    A  jill-flirt.    [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

jIll'-FLI'RT,  re.  A  giddy,  light,  or  wanton  girl 
or  woman  ;  a  flirt.  Guardian. 

JILT,  re.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Richardson 
says,  "  Probably  5'MJS  (.(/pronounced  soft)."  — 
"Allied  perhaps  to  Icel.  gicela,  to  allure." 
Jamieson.} 

1.  A  woman  who  deceives  and  disappoints  in 
love  ;  a  coquette. 

"Where  dilatory  fortune  plays  thejiW.  Otway. 

2.  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

Wlien  love  was  all  an  easy  monarch's  care, 

Jills  ruled  the  state,  and  statesmen  farces  writ.       2*ope. 

JILT,  V.  a.  [i.  JILTED  ;  pp.  jilting,  jilted.] 
To  encourage  a  lover  and  afterwards  reject  him ; 
to  trick  or  deceive  in  love  affairs  ;  to  coquet. 

jIlt,  v.  re.  To  play  the  jilt  or  coquette  ;  to  prac- 
tise amorous  deceits.  Congreve. 

JIM,  a.  Neat;  jemmy;  jimp:  —  slender ;  spruce. 
[North  of  England.]  Brockett. 


Jewish  man- 
Donne. 


JIM'CRACK,  n.    A  knickknack; 
crack.  —  See  Gimcrack. 


toy ;   a  gim- 
HalUwell. 


jIm'M^R,™.    a  hinge.    [Local,  Eng.]        Bailey. 

JIM'MY, re.     A  tool  used  by  burglars  for  breaking 
or  forcing  a  lock.  Dickens. 

JIMP,  a.    Neat;  handsome;  elegant  of  shape. — 
See  Gimp.     [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 
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JtM'SON,  n.  (Bot.)  A  vulgar  name  of  the  thorn- 
apple  {Datura  stramonium) ;  —  corrupted  from 
Jamestown,  i.  e.  Jamestown  weed.  Gray. 

JIN'GAL,  n.     {Mil.)  1.  An  Oriental  wall-piece  or 

matchlock.  StocqueUr. 

2.  A  portable  piece  of  ordnance.    Simmonds. 

JIN'GLE  (jlng'gl),  V.  «.   [Of  uncertain  etymology; 

—  allied  perhaps  to  L.  tinnio,  to  tinkle  or  jin- 
gle ;  Fr.  tinier.  —  Ger,  klingeln ;  Dut.  klinken ; 
Gael,  gliong^  \i.  jingled  ;  pp.  jingling, 
JINGLBB.I  To  make  a  quick,  sharp,  sonorous 
noise  rapidly  repeated ;  to  sound  with  a  fine, 
sharp  rattle  ;  to  clink  ;  to  ring ;  to  rattle  ;  — 
written  also  gingle.  Shak. 

JIN'GLE,  V.  a.    To  shake  so  as  to  make  a  rapid, 

merry,  tinkling  sound.  Pope. 

The  bella  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew.        Fope. 

JIN'GLE,  «.  1.  A  clink;  a  sharp,  rattling  sound  ; 
a  jingling ;  a  rattle  ;  a  tinkling  sound  ;  clang. 

2.  Correspondence  of  sound  in  rhymes.  "  Na- 
tions who  call  conceits  ani  jingles  wit."  Dryden. 

3.  That  which  jingles  ;  a  rattle;  a.'beW.  Bacon. 

JING'LJNG,  n.  A  sharp,  sonorous  sound,  rapidly 
repeated ;  a  jingle.  Blair. 

JING'LJNG,  p.  a.     Making  a  jingle ;  clinking. 

JIN'GO,  n.     A  term  used  in  a  sort  of  vulgar  oath, 

—  by  jingo  (or  by  jinJiers.  Brockett)  ;  — reputed 
a  corruption  of  !St.  Gingoulph.  Halliwell. 

JIP'PO,  n.  [Old  Fr.  juppe.'\  A  waistcoat ;  a 
jacket ;  a  kmd  of  stays  worn  by  ladies  ;  —  called 
also  a  jump.  —  See  Juppon. 

JOB,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology ;  but  supposed 
by  Richardson  to  be  allied  to  shag  and  chop.  — 
Sp.  obra,  work.] 

1.  A  petty  work  or  labor ;  a  piece  of  chance 
work.  Johnson. 

2.  A  piece  of  labor  undertaken  at  a  certain 
stipulated  price  ;  as,  "  To  do  work  by  the  job." 

3.  An  undertaking  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose 
of  some  private,  unfair,  or  unreasonable  emolu- 
ment or  benefit ;  —  business  or  work  done  for 
the  public  with  special  benefit  to  the  performer. 

No  cheek  is  Icnown  to  blush,  no  heart  to  sob. 

Save  when  they  lose  a  question  or  a.  Job.  Pope. 

4.  A  stab  with  a  pointed  instrument.  Johnson. 

JOB,    V.   a.      [i.   JOBBED  ;  pp.    JOBBING,    JOBBED.] 

To  strike,  hit,  or  chop  at: — to  strike  or  stab 
with  a  sharp  instrument.  Tttsser. 

JOB,  V.  n.  1.  To  deal  in  public  stocks ;  to  buy 
and  sell  as  a  broker.  Pope. 

2.  To  work  at  jobs  or  a  chance  work.   Smart. 

3.  To  hire  or  let  horses,  carriages,  &c. 

JOB,  or  JOBE,  V.  a.  To  chide  ;  to  reprimand.  [A 
cant  word  used  in  English  universities.]      Ash. 

JO-BA'TION,  re.  A  long,  vexatious  scolding;  a 
tiresome  reprimand.     [Low.]  Smart. 

JOB'B^R,  n.  1.  One  who  does  chance  work  or  jobs. 

2.  A  dealer  in  public  stocks  ;  a  stock-jobber. 

3.  One  who  buys  goods  of  importers  and 
manufacturers,  and  sells  to  retailers.  Hale. 

JOB'B^R-NOWL,  n.    A  blockhead.  Marston. 

JOB'B^R-Y,  re.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  jobbing; 
dishonest  management ;  mean  craft.     Ec.  Rev. 

JOB'BJNG,  ».    The  executing  of  jobs.    Spectator. 

JOB'|-TEAR|'  (jobz-terz'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of 
grass ;  Coix  lachryma ;  —  so  called  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  shining  pearly  fruit.       Loudon. 

J6'CANT-RY,  n.     Act  of  joking,     [s.]         Craig. 

jSOK'^Y  (jok'e),  re.  [From  Jock,  the  Scotch 
diminutive  of  John,  equivalent  to  Jack  —  Jack, 
Jackey  ;  Jock,  Jockey  ;  —  applied  especially  to  a 
boy  that  rides  race  horses Ger.  jockei.] 

1.  One  who  rides  horses  in  the  race.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  or  buys  and  sells  horses. 

3.  One  who  deceives  in  trade  ;  a  cheat, 

jOCK'fY  (jok'e),  V.  a.  [i.  jockeyed  ;  pp.  jock- 
eying, JOCKEYED.] 

1.  To  play  the  jockey  ;  to  cheat ;  to  trick. 

2.  To  jostle  by  riding  against  one.    Johnson. 

j6ck':EY-I§M,  ii~  The  character  and  practice  of 
a  jockey.  Borrow. 

j6ck'5Y-SHIP,  re.  The  practice  of  riding  horses  ; 
the  character  or  quality  of  a  jockey.       Cowper. 


JO-COSE',  a.  [L.  jocosus,  from  jocus,  a  joke  ;  It. 
giocoso  ;  Sp.  jocoso.']  Given  to  jests  or  jokes  ; 
jocular;  facetious;  sportive;  merry;  waggish. 
"  Jocose  or  comical  airs."  Watts. 

JO-COSE'LY,  ad.    Waggishly;  in  jest;  in  game. 

JO-COSE'N^SS,  re.    "Waggery;  merriment;  mirth. 


JO'CQ-SE'KI-OUS,   a. 
and  seriousness. 


Partaking  of  both  mirth 
Green. 


JO-c6s'[-Ty,  re.  The  quality  of  being  jocose; 
waggery ;'jocoseness.  "A  laugh  of  contempt, 
as  well  as  of  mirth  or  jocosity."    [r.]     Broione. 

JOC'U-LAR,   a.     [L.  jocularis.l     Used  in  jest ; 

merry;   jocose;  waggish;  facetious;  sportive; 

lively.     "Style  partly  serious   and  partly  ^ocm- 

lar.^  Dryden. 

JOC-O-LAR'J-TY,  re.    Merriment ;  disposition  to 

jest ;  jocoseness ;  sportiveness.  Browne. 

JOC'y-LAR-LY,  ad.  In  a  jocose  or  jocular  manner. 

fJOC'U-LA-RY,  a.     Jocose  ;  jocular.  Coles. 

JOC'y-LA-TOR,  re.  [L.]  A  jester  ;  a  droll :  — a 
minstrel ;  a  kind  of  strolling  player,  [e.]  Strutt. 

t  JOCy-LA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  joculatorim.]  Droll ; 
merrily  spoken  ;  jocular.  Cockeram. 

JOC'UND,   a.     [L.  jocundus ;    It.   giocondo  ;    Sp. 

jocitndo.l     Merry;  gay;  airy;  lively;  joyous. 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-fieldl         Gray. 

JO-CUND'I-TY,  n.     Gayety ;  mirth.  Huloet. 

JOO'UND-LY,  at/.    Merrily;  gayly.  South. 

JOC'UND-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  jocund  ; 
sportiveness;  gayety.  Sfierwood. 

JOG,  v.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  A.  S.  sea- 
can  ;  Dut.  schokken ;  Ger.  schock ;  Sw.  skaJca, 
to  shake.]  [i.  jogged  ;  pp.  jogging,  jogged.] 
To  push  or  shake,  as  with  the  hand  or  elbow ; 
to  push ;  to  give  notice  by  a  push. 

And  him  she  joggetk,  and  awaketh  soft.  Ckattcer. 

JOG,  V.  re.  To  move  by  small  shocks,  as  in  a  slow 
trot ;  to  travel  or  walk  slowly,  idly,  or  heavily. 

While  he  might  still  jog  on  and  keep  his  trot.       Milton. 

JOG,  re.  1.  A  push ;  a  slight  shake ;  a  hint  given 
by  a  push.  Swift. 

2.  A  rub  ;  a  small  stop ;  an  irregularity  of 
motion.  "  Without  the  least  jog  or  obstruc- 
tion." Glanvill. 

3.  An  unevenness  ;  an  indentation  or  pro- 
jection ;  a  jag  ;  as,  "A  jog  in  a  wall." 

j6g'G5R,  re.  One  who  jogs  or  moves  heavily  and 
dully.  "  VeWoyf  joggers  of  the  plough."  Dryden. 

JOG'jGING,  re.    Act  of  shaking,  or  making  jogs. 

JOG'GLE  (jog'gl),  v.  a.  [Dim.  of  jog. 1  [i,  jog- 
gled ;  pp.  JOGGLING,  JOGGLED.] 

1.  'To  push  or  shake  ;  to  disturb  by  pushing  ; 
to  jog ;  to  jostle  ;  to  justle.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

2.  {Arch.)  To  indent,  in  a  particular  way,  as 
the  joints  of  stones  or  other  masses.      Brande. 

j5g'GLE,  v.  n.     To  shake ;  to  totter.       Derham. 

j6g'GLE,  re.    A  push;  a  jog;  a  jostle.      Clarke. 

j6g'GLE-J6INT,  re.  {Arch.)  A  joint  of  stone  or 
other  material  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  ad- 
jacent stones  are  prevented  from  being  pushed 
away  from  each  other  by  any  force  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  pressure  by  which  they  are  held  ;  — 
called  also  joggled-joint.  Brande. 

JOG'GLE-FIECE,  re.  {Arch.)  A  truss-post  whose 
shoulders  and  sockets  receive  the  lower  ends  of 
the  struts.  Brande. 

J0G'GLE§  (jog'glz),  n.pl.    {Mason-     ,^..,.„-, 

ry.)  Pieces  of  hard  stone  intro-  |f  '\\  *p  i''il  »j<f ' 

duced    in    a    joint: — particular 

kind  of  joints  ;  joggle-joints.    _     jTliyF^ 


JOG'GJE, 

jOg'his, 

JdG'-TR6T,  n 


Simmonds. 


re.     A  Hindoo  devotee  or  mendicant, 
that  lives  on  alms.  C.  P.  Brovm. 

A  gentle,  slow  trot.     Halliwell. 

JO-HjjV'J\rE§,n.  [L.,  JbAre.]  A  Portuguese  gold 
coin  of  the  value  of  about  $8;  —  often  con- 
tracted into  joe.  Kelley. 

JO-HAN'NITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  crystallized  mineral 
of  grass-gi'een  color ;  a  sulphate  of  the  protox- 
ide of  uranium.  Dana. 


JOHN  (jon),  re.  A  proper  name,  often  used  as  a 
common  name,  in  contempt ;  as,  "  A  country 
John."  —  See  Jack. 

Jalm  Bull,  a  sportive  collective  name  of  the  English 
natioti,  first  used  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  satire,  styled 
"  The  History  of  John  Bull." — -The  name  Jonatkan  is 
applied  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Ed.  Rev. 

j6HN-A-N0KEiJ  (j5n-),  re.  A  fictitious  name 
made  use  of  in  law  proceedings. 

HE^  It  is,  as  well  as  that  of  John-a-Stiles,  usually 
attending  it,  a  subject  of  humorous  distinction  by 
several  writers.  Spectator. 

j6hn'-AP-PLE,  re.    A  kind  of  apple.    Mortimer. 

j6hN-A-STILE§,  re.     See  John-a-Nokes. 

JOHN-DO'RY,  re.     A  kind  of  fish.  — See  Doeee. 

JOHN'ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  mineral  having  a  bluish- 
green  color;  a  variety  of  turquoise.  Dana. 

JOHN'NY-CAKE  (j5n'e-kak),  re.  A  cake  made  of 
Indian  meal.  Boucher. 

JOHN-SO'Nl-AN-IfM,  re.  A  peculiarity  of  John- 
son, the  lexicographer.  Ed.  Rev. 

JOHN'S'-WORT,  or  ST.  JOHN'^'-WORT  (-wurt), 
re.  The  common  name  given  to  all  the  species 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Hypericum.  Farm.  Ency. 

JOIN,  V.  a.     [Gr.  ^(iymni ;  L.  jungo  ;  It.  giugnere ; 
S]y.juntar ;  Fi.joindre.  —  M..joy7i.']    \i.  joined  ; 
'  pp.  joining,  joined.] 

1.  To  place  one  thing  in  contiguity  to  anoth- 
er ;  to  add  to  ;  to  annex  ;  to  attach.     ' 

Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house.  isa.  v.  8. 

2.  To  knit  or  unite  together ;  to  couple  ;  to 
combine  ;  to  connect ;  to  conjoin. 

Their  nature  also  to  thy  nature  join.  Milton. 

3.  To  unite  in  league  or  in  marriage. 

What  God  has  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder. 

Matt.  xix.  G. 

4.  To  associate  or  connect  with. 

Go  near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot.     Acts  viii.  29. 

5.  To  unite  in  action,  voice,  concord,  or 
opinion. 

Be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind.  1  Cor.  i.  10. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls.  Milton. 

6.  To  engage  in  ;  to  encounter. 

To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air.  Milion. 

Syn.  — See  Add. 

JOIN,  V.  re.     1.  To  grow  to  any  thing  ;  to  adhere  ; 
to  be  contigious,  close,  or  in  contact. ^c^5  xviii.  7. 
2.  To  confederate ;  to  league ;  to  unite  in  any 
act,   enterprise,    confederacy,  partnership,   so- 
ciety, or  in  marriage. 

On  earth,  join,  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  midst,  him  last,  and  without  end.     Milton. 

JOIN'DipR,  re.     1.  Conjunction.  Shak. 

2.  {Law.)  Act  of  joining ;  the  putting  of  two 
or  more  causes  of  action  into  the  same  decla- 
ration. Blackstone. 
JoIn'^R,  re.    1.  One  who  joins. 

2.  One  who  makes  the  wood-work  for  finish- 
ing houses,  especially  the  interior.  Bacon. 

JOIN'e-RY,  re.     {Arch.)   1.  The   art  of  framing 

wood-work  for  the  finishing  of  houses,  such  as 

doors,  sashes,  shutters,  &c.  Brande, 

2.  'The  work  of  a  joiner,  as  doors,  sashes, 

shutters,  &c.    **  A  piece  of  yoireejy."        Burke. 

JOIN'-HAND,  }  n.  A  mode  of  writing  with 
JOIN'ING-HAND,  )  the  letters  joined.  Addison. 
JOlN'JNG,  10.     Hinge;  joint;  juncture;  union. 

JOINT,  re.  [L.  junctura  ;  It.  giuntura ;  Vr.  joint ; 
M.  junt.'] 

1.  The  joining  of  two  or  more  things  ;  junc- 
ture ;  union. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  joining  of  two  or  more  bones ; 
articulation;  as,  "The  elbow  or  knee  joint." 

3.  {Joinery.)  The  places  where  two  pieces  of 
timber  are  united. 

4.  {Bot.)  The  knot  of  a  plant  or  the  place 
where  the  parts  of  a  stem  are  articulated  with 
each  other:  —  the  space  between  two  joints; 
an  intemode.  Henshw. 

5.  A  juncture  of  parts  which  admit  motion  ; 
junction  :  —  a  hinge.  Sidney. 

6.  A  limb  or  part  of  the  limb  of  an  aniinal 
cut  off  by  a  butcher.  "  A  joint  of  meat."  Swift. 

Out  of  joint,  being  out  of  the  socket ;  dislocated  :  — 
displaced  ;  going  wrong  ;  disordered. 
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JOINT 

JoInt,  v.  a.    To  coalesce  as  joints.  Temple. 

JOINT,  a.    1.  Shared  by  two  or  more.    "Joint 

property  of  this  country."  Loeke. 

2.  United ;  combined ;  acting  together  or  in 

concert.    "  Joint  {nice. "  Addison. 

Joint  prayer  i8  prayer  in  which  all  join.  PaZei/. 

.(Kg=  It  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  jom(-heirs,  joint- 
owners,  &c. 

JOINT,  1'.  a.  [i.  JOINTED  ;pp.  jointing,  jointed.] 

1.  To  form  with  joints  or  articulations.   Raij. 

2.  To  form  into  one ;  to  join.  "  The  yielding 
planks  o{  Jointed  v/ooi."  Dryden. 

3.  To  divide,  as  a  joint ;  to  cut  into  joints. 
"  He  joints  the  neck."  Dryden. 

JblNT'-CHAIK,  n.  A  chair  which  secures  the 
joining  of  two  railway  bars.  Craig. 

JOir^T'gD,  p.  a.  Having  joints,  knots,  or  commis- 
sures ;  articulated. 

J0INT'5D-LY,  ad.     In  a  jointed  manner.    Smith. 

JOINT'^R,  re.     1.  {Carp.)  The  largest  plane  used 

by    joiners,    for    straightening    the    edges    of 

boards  ;  —  called  also  a  jointing-plane.    Moxon. 

2.  {Masonry.)  An  iron  instrument,  with  two 

curves,  used  by  brick-layers. 

JOIiVT'-HEIR  (-ir),)j.  One  who  is  an  heir,  or  has 
a  joint  inheritance,  with  another.  Rom.  viii.  17. 

JOiNT'JNG,  n.     The  forming  of  joints. 

JOINT'JNG-RULE,  n.  {Masonry.)  An  instru- 
ment used  by  brick-layers. 

JOINT'LY,  ad.  Together;  in  conjunction;  in  a 
state  of  union.  Addiso7i. 

JOINT'RpsS,  )t.    A  woman  who  has  a  jointure. 

JOINT'-STOCK,  re.     Stock  held  in  company. 

Joint-stock  company^  a  partnersliip  consisting  of  a 
large  number  of  individuals,  and  constituting  an  un- 
incorporated association,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  some  specified  purpose  or  business;  —  having  a 
capital  divided  into  shares  transfera-ble  without  the 
express  consent  of  all  the  copartners,  and  acting  un- 
der a  written  instrument,  termed  articles  of  associa- 
tion, or,  in  England,  a  deed  of  settlement.      Burrill. 

JOINT'-STOOL,  n.  A  stool  made  by  a  nice  join- 
ing of  parts.  Arbuthnot. 

JOINT'-TEN'AN-OY,  re.  {Law.)  A  tenure  by 
vmity  of  title ;  a  mode  of  possessing  lands  or 
tenements  granted  to  two  or  more  persons  to 
hold  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years,  or 
at  will.  Blaokstone. 

JOINT'-TEN'ANT,  re.  {Law.)  One  who  holds 
any  thing  in  joint-tenancy.  Bluckstone. 

JOINT'URE  (joint'yur),  »■  [Fr.  jointure.']  {Law.) 
An  estate  in  lands  and  tenements  settled  on  a 
woman,  in  consideration  of  marriage,  to  be  en- 
joyed after  her  husband's  decease.     Blaokstone. 

JOINT'URB  (joint'yur),  v.  a.  \i.  JOINTURED  ;  pp. 
jointueing,  jointured.]  To  endow  with  a 
jointure.  Cowley. 

JOINT'U-RESS,  re.   Same  as  Jointress.  Bouvier. 

JOIST,  re.  [Gr.  Y^iicTov,  any  thing  that  projects; 
eaves:  —  Ft.  joindre,  or  ajuster:  —  Scot,  geist^ 
or  gest,  a  joist;  "M..  jeaist;  W.  %  Gael.  dist.'\ 
{Arch.)  A  small  timber,  such  as  is  framed  into 
the  girder  in  making  a  floor ;  the  timber  of  a 
floor  to  which  the  boards,  or  the  boards  and 
laths  for  ceiling,  are  nailed.  Weale. 

JOIST,  V.  u.  To  fit  in,  as  the  joists  or  beams  of  a 
floor.  Johnson. 

JOKE,  re.      llj.jocus;    It.  giocolo.'\      Something 

said  for  the  sake  of  exciting  laughter  ;  a  jest ; 

sport ;  fun  ;  something  not  serious.  Pope. 

A  practical  joke,  a  sportive  trick  played  upon  some 

person,  sometimes  to  his  annoyance  or  his  injury. 

In  joke,  in  jest;  not  in  earnest. 

JOKE,  V.  re.  [L.  Jocor.']  [i.  joked  ;  pp.  joking, 
JOKED.]  To  speak  jocosely  or  jestingly ;  to 
sport;  to  make  game;  to  jest;  to  be  merry  in 
words  or  actions  ;  to  say  something  witty  or 
calculated  to  excite  a  laugh. 
Syn.  —  See  Banter,  and  Jest. 

JOKE,  V.  u.    To  cast  jokes  at ;  to  rally.      Smart. 

JOK'pE,  n.     One  who  jokes ;  a  jester.       Dennis. 
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JOK'jNG,  n.    Utterance  of  a  joke;  the  practice 
of  making  jokes.  Milton. 

JOK'jNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  jesting  or  joking  manner. 

JOLE,  n.    [L.  gula;  It.  S^  Sp.  gola;  Fr.  gueule, 
the  throat :  —  A.  S.  ceoie,  the  jaw.] 

1.  The  face  or  cheek;  jowl;  —  used  in  the 
phrase  "  Cheek  by  jole  loi  jowl]."  —  See  Jowl. 
Your  wan  complexion,  and  your  thin  Jotes,  father.   Dryden. 

2.  The  head  of  a  fish.  Howell. 


t  JOLL, « 

with. 


a.     To  beat  the  head  against ;  to  clash 
They  may^'oW  horns  together."    Shak. 

JOL-LI-FI-CA'TION,  re.  A  scene  of  merriment, 
mirth,  or  festivity.     [Colloquial.]    Wm.  Homtt. 

J6l'L|-LY,  ad.  In  a  jolly  manner  ;  gayly.  Dryden. 

t  JOL'LI-MENT,  ».     Mirth ;  merriment  Spenser. 

JOL'LI-NESS,  n.     Gayety  ;  jollity.  Sherwood. 

JOL'LI-TY,  re.     Gayety  ;  merriment ;  mirth. 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 

Jest  and  youthful  Jollity.  Milton. 

JOL'LY,  a.     [L.  jovialis ;  It.  giulivo  ;  Fr.  joli.] 

1.  Full  of  life  and  spirit ;  gay  ;  merry  ;  airy ; 
cheerful;  jovial;  playful;  joyous;  joyful. 

While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May.      Milton. 

2.  Inspiring,  or  expressing,  mirth. 

A  shepherd  now  along  the  plain  he  roves, 

And  with  jolly  pipe  delights  the  groves.  Prior. 

3.  Plump  or  fresh,  as  one  in  health.      South. 

JOL'LY-BOAT,  re.  [A  corruption  of  yawl  or 
yaicl-boat.]  {IVaut.)  A  ship's  small  boat,  used 
for  going  on  shore,  &c.  Mar.  Diet: 

JOLT,  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. —  Rich- 
ardson  says,  "  Perhaps  by  the  omission  of  the 
guttural  g,  from  joggle."  Perhaps  from  Sw. 
hjul,  a  wheel.  Todd.]  \i.  jolted  ;  pp.  jolting, 
JOLTED.]  To  shake  with  short,  abrupt  risings 
and  fallings,  as  a  carriage  on  rough  ground ;  to 
jostle  ;  to  agitate. 

He  whipped  his  horses;  the  coach  JoZ(ec?  again.     Johnson. 

JOLT,  V.  a.  To  shake  or  agitate,  as  a  carriage 
does  on  a  rough  road ;  to  agitate.  Swift. 

JOLT,  re.     A  shake;  shock;  violent  agitation. 

JOLT'^E,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  shakes  or 
jolts.  Cotgrave. 

JOLT'PR-HEAD,  re.  A  stupid  fellow;  iolthead. 
[Colloquial,  and  local.]  Halliioell. 

JOLT'HBAD  (-hed),  n.  A  dolt ;  a  blockhead.  Shak. 

JOLT'fNG,  p.  a.  Shaking,  as  a  carriage  on  rough 
ground;  agitating. 

JON'A-THAN,    re.      1.    An    instrument   used   by 

smokers  for  lighting  their  pipes.  Halliwell. 

2.  A  sportive  collective  name  applied  to  the 

people  of  the  U.  States.  —  See  John.  Ed.  Rev. 

JON'aUIL  (jSn'kwIl)  }  [jun-kwSl',   W.   P.  J. 

JON-aUILLE'  (jon-kwil')  )  F.  Ja. ;  jun-kel',  S. ; 
jon-kel',  K. ;  jung'kwjl.  Sin. ;  jon'kjl,  C.  Wr. ; 
jon'kwjl,  Wb.],  re.  [It.  giitnchiglia  \  Sp.  jun- 
quillo ;  Fr.  jonquille.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  sev- 
eral varieties,  of  a  delicate  shape,  soft  and  vari- 
ous color,  and  sweet  scent;  Narcissus  jon- 
quilla.  Eng.  Cyc. 

JOE'DEN  (jor'dn),  re.     1.  A  vessel  or  pot  formerly 

used  by  alchemists  and  physicians.      Halliwell. 

2.  A  vessel  for  chamber  uses.  Shak. 

JO'RUM,  re.  A  bowl  or  drinking  vessel.  Goldsmith. 

J0'§5PH,  re.  1.  A  riding  coat  or  habit  for  women 
with  buttons  down  to  the  skirts.  Todd. 

2.  A  very  thin,  unsized  paper,  used  as  a  blot- 
ting-paper and  for  filtering  liquors.    Simmonds. 

JO'^ePH-FLoW'lJE,  re.    A  plant.         AinswoHh. 

JOS'SO,  re.    A  small  species  of  gudgeon.    Oqilvie. 

JOSS'-STICKS,  re.  pi.  Small  reeds  covered  with 
odoriferous  dust,  and  burnt  before  idols; — as 
practised  in  China.  Ogilvie. 

JOS'TLE  (jos'sl), !).  a.  [Old  Fr.  yoMsto-.]  [/.. jos- 
tled ;  p;o.  JOSTLING,  JOSTLED.]  To  knock  or 
rush  against ;  to  run  or  strike  against  so  as  to 
shake ;  to  justle.  Young. 

JOST'LING  (jos'ljng),  re.  Act  of  one  who  jostles  ; 
a  running  against ;  a  shaking.  Harrington. 


JOUST 

JOT,  re.  [Gr.  iwra,  the  smallest  letter  in  the  Greek 
alphabet.]  An  iota  ;  the  least  assignable  quan- 
tity ;  a  point ;  a  title. 

.      .        „  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up,  and  steer 
Kight  onwards.  Milton. 

JOT,  V.  a.  [i.  JOTTED ;  pp.  jotting,  jotted.] 
To  set  down  ;  to  make  a  memorandum  of ;  to 
mark  briefly.  Todd. 

JOT'TING,  re.  A  memorandum;  as,  "Cursory 
jottings."  Todd. 

fJOU'J-SANOE,  n.  [Fr.  jouissance.]  Jollity; 
merriment;  gayety.  Spenser. 

JOI^NCE,  re.     A  shake  ;  a  jolt.  Grose. 

JOUNCE,  V.  a.    To  shake  ;  to  jolt.  Grose. 

JOiJR'NAL,  re.  [L.  diurnalis,  diurnal;  dies,  day; 
It.  giornale  ;  S^.jornal;  Fi.  journal.] 

1.  A  record  or  an  account  of  daily  transac- 
tions ;  a  daily  register ;  a  diary. 

2.  A  narrative,  periodically  or  occasionally 
published,  of  the  transactions  of  a  society,  &c. 
"Journals  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament."2J/(m(ie. 

3.  {Com.)  A  book  in  which  every  article  or 
charge  is  entered  from  the  waste-book  or  blotter. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  daily  register  of  a  ship's  course 
and  distance,  the  winds,  weather,  and  other  oc- 
currences. Mar.  Diet. 

5.  {Meeh.) .  The  portion  of  a  shaft  that  re- 
volves on  a  support.  Grier.' 

6.  A  paper  or  periodical  work,  whether  pub- 
lished daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  at  other  inter- 
vals ;  a  magazine. 

Newspapers,  at  distant  intervals,  may  tell  us  news!  but 
journals  are  supposed  to  keep  account  of  each  day.  Hamilton. 


t  JOUE'NAL  (jur'njl),  , 
quotidian. 


[L.  diurnalis.]     Daily ; 
Speiuer. 

JOUR'NAL-BOOK  (-biik),  re.  A  book  for  making 
daily  records.  Swift. 

J01JR'NAL-1§M,  re.  The  keeping  of  a  journal :  — 
the  management  or  conduct  of  a  journal  or  pe- 
riodical work.  Sir  R.  Peel. 

Journalism  is  now  truly  an  estate  of  the  realm;  more  pow- 

'■■■'  "-  '"--  -" — "  '  than     " 

act  I 
lily  re    _ 
Ed.  Rev. 


eri'ul  than  any  of  the  other  estates;  more  powerful  than  all 
of  them  combined,  if  it  could  ever  be  brought  to  act  as  a 


united  and  concentrated  whole.    It  furnishes  the  daily  read- 
ing of  the  millions. 
See  Censorship, 

JOiJR'NAL-IST  (jiir'nfil-ist),  re.  A  writer  of  jour- 
nals ;  —  the  manager  of  a  periodical  work. 

JOUE-NAL-IST'IC,  a.  Kelating  to  journalism  ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  journal.  '      Ee.  Rev. 

JOUR'NAL-IZE  (jiir'n^l-ize),  V.  a.  \i.  JOURNAL- 
IZED ;  'pp.  JOURNALIZING,  JOURNALIZED.]      To 

enter  in  a  journal ;  to  record;  to  register. 

He  kept  his  journal  very  diligently;  but  then  what  was 
there  to  jow7-na?ise?  Jolinson. 

JOUR'NAL-iZE,  V.  n.    To  write  for  a  journal. 

JOUR'N^Y  (jiir'ne),  re.  ]lt.  giotmata;  Sp.  Jorna- 
da ;  Fr.journee.] 

1.  t  The  travel  of  a  day.  Shak. 

2.  Travel  by  land  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
a  passage  ;  a  tour  ;  an  excursion. 

Syn.  —  A  journey  is  travel  by  land  ;  a  voyage,  a 
passage  by  water  ;  a  tour,  a  roving  or  circuitous  jour- 
ney ;  a  pilgrimage,  a  journey  for  a  religious  purpose. 
A  journey  for  pleasure  or  for  business ;  a  voyage  round 
the  world  ;   travels  for  amusement,  information,  or 

discovery  ;  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  or  to  Mecca 

See  Excursion. 

JOtiR'N^Y  (jur'ne),  v.  n.  [i.  journeyed  ;  pp. 
JOURNEYING,  JOURNEYED.]  To  travel ;  to  pass 
from  place  to  place  ;  to  ramble  ;  to  roam. 

+  JOUE'N5Y-BAT-5D,  a.  Fatigued  or  worn  with 
a  journey.  Shak. 

JOUR'NEY-5R,  re.     One  who  journeys.    Ec.  Rev. 

JOUR'N^Y-lNG,  re.  The  act  of  making  a  journey  ; 
travel.  '  Bryant. 

JOUE'Nf  Y-MAN  (jiir'ne-m?n),  re. ;  pi.  jOLTtNEY- 
MEN.  [Fr.  jotirn^e,  day,  and  Eng.  man.]  A 
hired  workman,  mechanic,  artisan,  or  artificer. 

JOUR'Nf.Y-WEIGHT  (-wat),  re.  A  term  applied 
to  a  species  of  weight  used  at  the  mint  in  weigh- 
ing parcels  of  coin.  Ogilvie. 

JOUR'N^Y-WORK  (jiir'ne-wurk),  n.  "Work  done 
by  a  journeyman  or  for  hire.  Arbuthnot. 

JOUST  (jiist),  n.     [Old  F-c.jouste.]     A  mock  en- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  lotig;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fAeE,  PAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,   lliiR  ; 
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counter  on  horseback  between  two  knights  ;  a 
tilt;  a  just. — See  Just.  Milton. 

JOUST  (just),  7J.«.  lOld'Fr.  Joiister.']  [i.  jousted  ; 
pp.  JOUSTIXG,  JOUSTED.]     To  run  in  the  tilt. 

JOUST'gR,  n.     One  who  jousts.  Observer. 

JOOST'JNG,  71,     An  encounter;  just.  Milton. 

JOVE,  n.     [L.  Jupiter  J  Jovis.'] 

1.  (Mi/t/t.)  One  of  the  names  of  Jupiter,  who 
was  the  supreme  monarch  of  gods  and  men. 

2.  The  planet  Jupiter. 

Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above 

"Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove.  Pope. 

3.  The  air,  or  the  god  of  the  air.         Dryden. 
j6'VI-AL,  a,      [L.  Jupiter-,  Jovis;  It.  gioviale\ 

Sp.  c^-  YT.joviaLI 

l.f  Being  under  the  influence  of  the  planet 
Jupiter.  Browne. 

Our  jovial  star  reigned  at  his  birth.  Sliak. 

2.  Gay ;  airy ;  jolly ;  merry  ;  cheerful ;  mirth- 
ful;  sportive;  joyous;  convivial. 

3.  Causing,  or  expressive  of,  mirth.   Dryden. 
4J@=-  "  We  speak  of  a  person  as  jovial,  or  saturnine, 

or  mercurial.  .Jovial,  as  being  born  under  the  planet 
Jupiter  or  Jove,  which  was  the  joyfuUest  star,  and 
liie  happiest  augury  of  all.  A  gloomy  person  is  said 
to  be  saturnine,  as  being  boru  under  the  plaiietSaturTi, 
who  was  considered  to  make  those  that  owned  his 
influence,  and  were  born  when  he  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant, grave  and  stern  as  himself.  Another  we  call 
mercurial,  that  is,  light-hearted,  as  those  born  under 
the  planet  Mercury  were  accounted  to  be."  Trench. 
Syn.  — See  Convivial. 

j6'VI-AL-iST.?i.  One  who  lives  jovially.  Bp.IIall. 

jO-V|-AL'l-TY,  n.  Convivial  merriment;  festivity. 
The  sport  of  their  loudest  Jovialities.  Barrow. 

JO'VI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  jovial  manner ;  merrily. 
JO'VJ-AL-NESS, /(..  Gayety;  merriment.  Hewyt. 
JO'V{-AL-TY,  n.     Joviality,     [r.]  Barrow. 

JO-VI-CEN'TRTC,  a.  {Astron.)  Having  relation 
to  the  centre  of  Jupiter;  seen  from  the  centre 
of  Jupiter.  Hind. 

Jp-ViN'IAN-IST  (-vln'y?"-),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
follower  of  Jovinian,  a  monk' of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, who  denied  the  virginity  of  Mary.       Smart. 

JOWL  (jol),  n.  The  face  or  cheek  :  —  used  in  the 
phrase  "^Cheek  by  jowl."  —  See  Jole,       Todd. 

JOWL'^R,  or  JoWL'J^R  [jol'er,  W.  Sm.;  joul'er, 
6».  K.  C.  TT'r.],  n.  A  hunting-dog  or  beagle;  a 
thick-jawed  hound.  Dryden. 

JoW'TgR,  n.  [Perhaps  corrupted  from  foUer. 
Johnson.]  One  who  sells  fish;  a  fish  driver. 
[r.]  Carew. 

JOY  (joi),  ft-  \li.  gaudium,  joy;  gatideo,  to  re- 
joice; It.  gioja  ;  Fi.  Joie.'] 

1.  The  passion  or  emotion  excited  by  the  pos- 
session or  the  expectation  of  some  good  ;  glad- 
ness ;   delight ;  exultation. 

Joj/  ia  the  delight  of  the  mind  from  the  consideration  of 

the  present  or  assumed  approaching  possession  of  good.  Locke. 

Happy  fields,  where  jo^  for  ever  dwells.  Milton. 

2.  Gayety  ;  mirth ;  festivity  ;  hilarity. 

The  roofs  with  701/  resound.  Di-yden. 

3.  Happiness  ;  felicity. 

Her  heavenly  form  beheld,  all  wished  her  joy.        Dryden. 

4.  The  cause  of  joy  ;  a  term  of  fondness. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a.  joy  for  ever.  KeaU. 

Joy  is  an  import;  Joji  is  an  exchange; 

Jny  flies  monopolists;  it  calls  for  two; 

Richfruitl  Heaven-planted!  never  plucked  by  one.  Young. 
Syn.  —  Joy  is  in  the  heart  and  depicted  on  the 
countenance;  gayety  is  in  tlie  manners.  Joy  is  op- 
posed to  grief  J  gayety^  to  sadness.  Joy  is  a  vivid  sen- 
sation ;  gladness  is  of  the  same  quality,  but  less  per- 
manent, and  inferior  in  degree  ;  mirth  is  more  noisy, 
but  more  transient.  —  See  Gayety,  and  Pleasure. 

JOY,  V.  n.  [i.  JOYED  ;  pp.  joying,  joyed.]  To 
be  joyful  or  happy  ;  to  rejoice  ;  to  be  glad  ;  to 
be  delighted ;  to  receive  pleasure  ;  to  exult. 

I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.  Hab.  iii.  18. 

t  JOY,  v.  a.    1.  To  congratulate  ;  to  give  joy  to. 

And  joy  ua  of  our  conquest  eaily  won.  Drjiden. 

2.  To  gladden  ;  to  exhilarate.  Pope. 

3.  [Fr.jouir.]  To  enjoy. 

I  might  have  lived,  and  joyed  immortal  bUss.       Milton. 

JOif^'ANCE,  n.  [Old  Ft.  Joy  ant.]  Gayety;  fes- 
tivity ;  joyfulness.     [r.]  Spenser. 

The  voices  of  their  Joyance.  A.  Brit.  Hev. 


JOY'FUL,  a.   Full  of  joy ;  glad ;  exulting ;  happy. 

My  soul  shall  be  jouful  in  my  God.  Isa.  bti.  10. 

JOY'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  joyful  manner;  gladly. 

JOY'FUL-NESS,  7t.  The  quality  of  being  joyful ; 
gladness  ;  joy  ;  great  gratification.  Spenser. 

JOY'-I^-SPIR'ING,  a.     Inspiring  joy.         Clarke. 

JOY'L]g:sS,  a.   1.  Void  of  joy;  feeling  no  pleasure. 
2.  Giving  no  joy  or  pleasure. 

Joyless  triumphala  of  his  hoped  success.  MUtoji. 

JOY'L]g:sS-LY,  ad.     Without  feeling  joy.      Todd. 

JOY'L^SS-NfiSS,  n.  The  st^te  of  being  joyless; 
want  of  joy;  sorrow.  Donne. 

JOY'-MIXT,  ft.  Blended  with  joy.  [h.]    Thomso7i. 

JOY'oys,  a.     [Fi\ Joy eux.] 

1.  Glad;  gay;  merry;  joyful. 

Then  joyous  birds  frequent  the  lonely  grove.        Dryden. 

2.  Giving  or  affording  joy  or  pleasure. 

They  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime.  iipensei: 

JOY'OUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  joyous  manner ;  with  joy. 

JOY'oyS-NESS,  7i.     The  state  of  being  joyous. 

t  JUB,  n.     A  bottle  ;  a  vessel ;  a  jug.       Chaucer. 

JU'BA,  n.  [L.,  ma7ie.']  {Zoul.)  The  long,  thick- 
set hairs  found  on  the  neck,  chest,  or  spine  of 
certain  quadrupeds.  Brande. 

JU'BI-LANT,  a.  [h.  Juhilans  \  It.  giubilante  ;  Fr. 
Jubilant.']  Uttering  songs  of  triumph  ;  shout- 
ing with  joy  ;  rejoicing. 

"While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant.  Milton. 

JU-BI-lA'TE,  71.  [L.,  rejoice.]  A  name  given 
to  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter;  —  so  called 
because  in  the  primitive  church  divine  service 
Tvas  commenced  with  the  words  in  the  66th 
Psalm,  ^^  Jubilate  Deo  j"  Singto  the  Lord. Bj-a^it/e. 

JU-BI-LA'TION,  n.  \1j.  jubilatio  ;  Sp.  jtibilacio7i ; 
Fv.  Jubilation.]  The  act  of  declaring  triumph  ; 
exultation  ;  a  rejoicing.  Bp.  Hall. 

JU'BI-LEE,  71.  [L.  yi(627wm,  a  wdld  cry  or  shout ; 
It.  giubbileo  ;  ^p.Jubileo ;  FT.Jitbil-^.] 

1.  Among  the  Jews,  the  grand  sabbatical  year, 
which  was  celebrated  after  every  seven  septena- 
ries  of  years  ;  but  whether  every  49th  or  every 
50th  year,  is  still  a  question  among  the  learned. 
It  was  a  year  of  general  release  from  all  debts, 
and  of  lands  and  possessions,  which  had  been 
alienated  from  their  original  owners,  and  for  the 
liberation  of  slaves.  Lev.  xxv.  8—17- 

2.  A  season  recurring  at  stated  periods  (once 
in  25  years)  in  the  Romish  Church,  chiefly 
marked  by  the  indulgences  then  granted  by  the 
pope.  Hook. 

3.  A  season  of  public  festivity  and  joy.  South. 

JU-CUJY'DI-TY,  7i.  [Ij.jucunditas.]  Pleasantness; 
agreeableness.     [e,.]  B7'0wne. 

JU-DA'IC,         I  a.     [From  Judah.]     Relating  to 
jy-DA'I-CAL,  )  the  Jews;  Jewish.       Bp.  Home. 

JU-DA'I-CAL-LY,  od.  After  the  manner  of  the 
Jews.      '         '  Milton. 

JU'DA-I^M,  n.     1.  The  religion  of  the  Jews  ;  the 

laws  and  institutions  of  the  Jews.       Bp.  Cosin. 

2.  Conformity  to  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies. 

JU'DA-IST,  n.   An  adherent  to  Judaism.  Ec.  Rev. 

JU-DA-iST'lC,  a.   Relating  to  Judaism.   Ed.  Rev. 

JU-DA-I-ZA'TION   (-za'shun),   7i. 
the  Jewish  religion  or  ritual. 

JU'DA-IZE,  V.  71.  [Fr.  Jitdaiser.]  \i.  Judaized  ; 
pp.  Judaizing,  Judaized.]  To  conform  to  the 
religion,  rites,  or  manners  of  the  Jews.  Sandys. 

JU'DA-lZ-]g]R,  ?i-.  One  who  conforms  to  Judaism, 
or  to  the  religion  and  rites  of  the  Jews.  Bui-nef. 

JU'DA-IZ-ING,  p.  a.  Tending  or  conforming  to 
Judaism.    "  The  Judaizing  spirit."         Bra7ide. 

JU'DAS-COL-ORED,  a.  Of  a  red  color;  — ap- 
plied to  the  hair  or  beard. 

With  two  left-legs,  and  Judas-colored  hair.  Dryden. 

JU'DAS-TREE,  n.  A  small,  beautiful,  flowering 
tree  of  several  species ;  Cercis.  Loudon. 

jfjD'COCK,  ?i.  {Ornith.)  A  small  snipe;  Scolo- 
pax  gallinula ;  —  called  also  Jack-snipe.  Yarrell. 


Conformity   to 
Wright. 


JL-DE'A\,  /(.     A  native  of  Judea;  a  Jew.     Shak. 

JUD^E  (juj),  "-    [L.  Judex  ;  It.  giudice  :  bp.  juez  ; 
Fv.Juhe.] 

1.  One  who  is  invested  with  authority  to  de- 
termine a  question  at  issue  in  a  court  of  law, 
either  civil  or  criminal ;  a  justice. 

Four  things  belong  to  a  judge:  to  hear  courteously,  to  an- 
swer wisely,  to  consider  soberly,  and  to  give  judgment  witli- 
out  partiality.  Afwnyinoiin. 

2.  One  who  judges  or  decides  ;  one  compe- 
tent to  decide  on  the  merits  of  any  thing  ;  an 
arbiter  ;  a  connoisseur  ;  a  man  of  taste;  a  critic. 


A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  piece  of  wit 
"With  the  same  spirit  that  the  author  writ. 


Pope. 


3.  Aruler  or  governor  of  the  ancient  Israelites. 

The'duration  of  the  government  of  the  Israelites  by  jiufym', 
from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  commencement  of  the  reicn 
of  Saul,  was  about  339  years.  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

4.  A  measuring-staff  for  estimating  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  excavated  in  coal-mines.  Simiiionds. 

Judge  advocate,  the  prosecuting  officer  in  a  court- 
martial. 

Syn.  —  Judge  is  a  generic  term  ;  arbiter.^  arbitrator^ 
umpire,  and  referee  are  specific.  A  judge  pronounces 
judgment  on  all  disputed  matters,  whether  questions 
of  law,  literature,  the  arts,  or  the  common  affairs  of 
life;  umpires,  arbiters,  arbitrators,  and  referees  are 
judges  in  private  or  special  matters. —  In  a  legal 
sense,  a  judge.is  an  officer  who  is  appointed  by,  and 
acts  under,  the  government,  and  who  decides  ques- 
tions and  disputes  in  a  court  of  justice,  according  to 
law  ;  umpires,  arbiters,  and  arbitrators  are  appointed 
by  the  opposite  contending  parties  to  decide,  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  judgment,  such  cases  as  are  submitted  to 
them  ;  a  referee,  who  is  either  appointed  by  the  court, 
or  chosen  by  contending  parties,  is  one  to  whom  a 
matter  is  referred  for  final  judgment. 

JUDQrE,  r.  9j.     [Ij.Judico;  It.  giudicare ;  Sp.ju-- 
gar;   Ft.  Juger.]      \i.  judged;  pp.  judging, 

JUDGED.] 

1.  To  compare  ideas  or  facts  in  order  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  ;  to  decide  ;  to  determine  ;  to 
deem  ;  to  think  ;  to  discern. 

"Whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason  must 
judge.  Locke. 

2.  To  pass  sentence  as  a  judge. 

Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all.  Shak. 

JUD^^E,  V.  a.      1.  To  examine  and  decide  as  a 
judge  ;  to  determine  finally. 

Then,  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shsAt  judge 

Bad  men  and  angels.  Milton. 

2.  To  pass  sentence  upon  ;  to  try  ;  to  doom. 

"Who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  2  Tiin.  iv.  1. 

3.  To  deem ;  to  think ;  to  estimate ;  to  reckon. 

And  why  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right? 

Luke  xii.  57, 

4.  To  pass  a  severe  or  an  unjust  sentence 
upon  ;  to  doom  severely. 

.fudge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  Matt.  vii.  1. 

JUD^'^R,  vi.     One  who  judges  ;  a  judge.       Bale. 

jiJDiyR^y  71.  pi.     The  name  of  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Bible. 

JUOg^E'SHIP,  /(.     The  office  or  dignity  of  a  judge. 

JUD^'MJgNT  (juj'ment),  n.     [Fr.jugeme?2t.] 

1.  The  act  of  judging;  the  operation  of  the 
mind  in  comparing  its  ideas,  or  in  examining 
facts,  in  order  to  ascertain  truth.  Locke. 

2.  The  power  of  judging;  the  faculty  of  the 
mind  by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  form  just 
conclusions  or  correct  opinions  ;  penetration  ; 
discernment;  understanding;  capacity;  good 
sense  ;  discrimination  ;  intelligence. 

Invention  is  tlie  talent  of  youth:  judgment,  of  age.    Swift. 
'Tis  with  oar  judgment  as  our  watches;  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.  Pope. 

3.  The  result  or  conclusion  of  one  who  judges; 
determination  ;  decision  ;  opinion  ;  notion. 

One  of  the  most  important  distinctions  of  out  judgments  is, 
that  some  of  them  are  intuitive,  others  grounded  on  argu- 
ment. Jieid. 

4.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  faculty  of  selecting  thnt 
which  is  most  suitable  to  the  purpose.    Bra7idc. 

5.  {Law.)  The  sentence  of  the  law  pronounced 
by  the  court  upon  any  matter  contained  in  the 
record,  or  in  any  case  tried  by  the  court. 

jfl^-  In  the  Scriptures,  judgment  is  used  in  difi^erent 
senses,  which  may  generally  be  determined  by  the 
connection. 

1.  The  faculty  of  discerning  right  and  wrong. 

Give  the  king  thy  judgments,  O  God,  and  thy  righteous- 
ness to  the  king's  son.  -Pb.  Ixxii.  2. 

Q.  The  decision  or  award  of  a  judge. 

And  all  Israel  heard  of  the  judgment  which  the  king  had 
judged.  1  Kings  lii.  28. 
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3.  The  sentence  of  a  judge  j  punishment  lor  a  crime 
or  for  sin. 

Whoever  shall  kill  ahall  be  in  danger  of  the  jn<}nment. 

Jiaft.  V.  21. 
Judgments  are  prepared  for  scorners.        rrov.  xix.  liH. 

4.  Justice  ;  equity  ;   as,  "  To  do  justice  and  judg-- 
ment."  Oen.  xviii.  19. 

The  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgincut,  mercy,  and 
faith.  Matt,  xxiil.  23. 

5.  Righteous  statutes  or  commandments.  -Ps.  xix.  9. 

My  soul  breakcth  for  the  longing  it  hath  to  thy  judg- 
ments. Ps.  cxix.  "AQ. 

6.  Afflictions  or  chastisements  of  Providence. 

I  am  afraid  of  t\iy  judgments.  Ps.  cxix.  120. 

For  the  time  is  come  wlien  judgment  must  becin  at  the 

house  of  God.  1 1'et.  iv.  17. 

7.  Deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  power  of  evil. 


Now  is  the  judgmeiif  of  this  world; 
of  this  world  be  cast  out. 


now  shall  the  prince 
John -Kii.  SI. 


a.  Divine  dispensations  or  government. 

How  unspeakable  are  his  judgmentsl  Horn.  xi.  S3. 

9.  Opinion.    "  I  give  my  judgvtent.'^    1  Cor.  vii,  25. 
That  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and 

the  same  judgment.  1  Cor,  i.  10. 

10.  Final  doom.  "  He  hath  reserved  .  .  .  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day."  Jude  6. 

id^  The  following  words,  abridgment,  acknowledg- 
ment, and  judgment,  are  to  be  found,  with  the  orthog- 
raphy here  given,  in  tlie  Englisli  dictionaries  which 
preceded  the  publication  of  Mr.  Todd's  improved  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary.  Todd  altered  John- 
sou's  ortliography  of  these  words  by  the  insertion  of 
an  e,  thus,  abridgement,  acknowledgement,  judgement ; 
and  he  remarks,  "  Several  authors  have  revived  this 
orthography,  retaining  the  e  to  soften,  as  Lovvth  ob- 
serves on  judgement,  the  preceding  g,  and  as  Johnson 
himself  analogically  writes  lodg-ement.^^ 

The  English  dictionaries  of  Jameson  and  Smart, 
which  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Todd's 
edition  of  Jolinson,  also  retain  the  e  ;  and  Smart  re- 
marks, in  relation  to  the  three  words  in  question,  that 
"  Todd  restores  the  e  in  order  that  they  may  not  ex- 
hibit the  otherwise  unexampled  irregularity  of  g  soft 
before  a  consonant;"  and  he  "  adopts  the  more  cor- 
rect, however  less  usual,  spelling  ;  "  and  iu  his  Gram- 
mar he  says,  "It  is  certainly  better  to  write  judge- 
ment^ abridgement,  acknowledgement^  &;c.,  than  judg~ 
ment,  &.C.,  smce,  by  the  general  laws  of  pronunciation, 
g  is  hard  in  terminating  a  syllable."  Many  respec- 
table writers  now  insert  the  e  in  these  words.  The 
omission  of  it,  however,  has  been  hitherto,  and  still 
continues  to  be,  the  prevailing  usage  ;  but  it  is  per- 
haps not  very  improbable  that  the  more  consistent 
orthography  may  yet  be  generally  adopted. 

Syn.  —  See  Discernment. 


JUDg^'MJ5NT-DAY,  n. 

for  all  mankind. 
JUD<;j'MPNT-HALL,  n. 

are  held- 


The  day  of  final  judgment 
Milton. 

The  hall  in  which  courts 
Wright. 


That  judges  ;  having  power 
Hammond. 


JUD<^'M^NT-SEAT,  «.     The  seat  of  judgment ; 
the  bench  on  which  judges  sit :  —  a  tribunal.  Glyn. 

JU'DI-CA,n.    [L.  imperative  o^judico,  to  judge.] 
The"  fifth  Sunday  after   Lent;  — so    called  be- 
cause the  primitive  church  began  the  service  on 
that  day  with  the  words  of  the  43d  psalm  :  — 
Judica  me,  Domine,  —  "  Judge  me,  O  Lord  !  " 

JU'DI-CA-BLE,  a.    [Ij.JudicabiHs.']     That  may  be 
judged,     [r.]  Taijlor. 

JU'DI-CA-TIVE,  a. 

to  judge,    [r.] 
JU'D|-CA-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  judicatonus ',  It.  giudi- 

catorio  ;  Fr.  jitdicatoire.'\     Dispensing  justice  ; 

judicially  pronouncing ;  juridical.         Bp.  Hall. 

JU'DI-CA-TO-RY,  n.    1.  The  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice.    '       *       '  Clarendon. 
2.  A  court  of  justice  ;  judicature.  Atterbury. 

JU'DI-CA-TURE,  n.     {^v.  judicature.'] 

i.  The  administration  of  justice  ;  the  power 
of  dispensing  justice  by  legal  trial.  Bacon. 

2.  A  court  of  justice;  a  tribunal.  South. 

Give  me  a  man  that  buys  a  seat  of  judicature;  I  dare  not 
trust  him  for  not  selling  justice.  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  Jurisdiction ;  the  extent  of  jurisdiction. 
"  Thejudicature  is  upon  writs  of  error." Bouvier. 

JU-DI"CIAL  (ji;i-dTsh'?l),  a.      [h.  Judicialis  ;    Sp. 
judicial';  Yv.  judiciaire.]  , 

1.  t  Judicious.  "Not  deserving  any  judicial 
man's  view."  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

2.  Relating  to,  practised  in,  proceeding  from, 
or  issued  by  a  court  of  justice  ;  emanating  from 
a  judge  ;  juridical ;  forensic. 

3.  Inflicted  as  a  punishment. 

The  resistance  of  those  wiU  cause  a  judicial  hardness.  SoutJi. 


JU-Di"CIAL-LY  (ju-dish'9l-le),  ad.  In  a  judicial 
manner  ;  juridically.  Grew. 

jy-Di"CI-A-RY  (ju-dish'e-^-re),  rt.  \h.  judiciariiis ; 
B^.judicia7io ;  Fr.  judiciaire.] 

1.  Relating  to  courts  of  justice  or  judicature  ; 
judicial ;  juridical. 

2.  Passing  judgment  or  sentence.  Boyle. 

jy-Di"CI-A-RY  (ju-dish'e-?-re),  n.  The  branch  of 
the  government  that  interprets  the  laws  and  ad- 
ministers justice  ;  the  judges  taken  collectively ; 
the  judiciary  power ;  judicature.  Story. 

iK^  This  word  is  often  used  as  a  substantive  in  the 
United  States,  but  npt  often  so  used  in  England. 

jy-Di"CIOys  (ju-dish'us),  «•  [L.  judicium,  a  ju- 
dicial investigation;  It.  giudizioso  \  Sp.  judi- 
cioso  ;  Yr.judicieux.] 

1.  Acting  with,  or  regulated  by,  judgment  or 
discretion;  prudent;  wise;  discreet;  sensible; 
sagacious ;  rational. 

Love  refines 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges;  hath  his  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious.  Milton, 

2.  f  In  regular  process  of  judgment ;  judicial. 

His  last  offence  to  us 
Shall  have  ^M  jici'ows  hearing.  ShaJc. 

Syn.  —  See  Sensible. 

jy-Di"CIOyS-LY  (ju-dish'us-le),  ad.  In  a  judi- 
cious manner  ;  discreetly  ;  skilfully  ;  wisely. 

jy-Di"CtOyS-NESS  (ju-dish'us-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  judicious  ;  discretion.  Jortin. 

f  JUfFj^R,  n.  A  term  formerly  applied  by  car- 
penters to  a  piece  of  timber  four  or  five  inches 
square.  Wright. 

JUG,  n.  [L.jugidum,  the  hollow  part  of  the  neck 
above  the  collar-bone.  —  A.  S.  ceac,  a  basin.] 
A  vessel  with  a  small  mouth  and  a  swelling 
belly,  for  holding  liquors  ;  —  a  pitcher.     Smart. 

JUG,  n.  [Most  probably  formed  from  the  sound 
of  the  note  uttered  by  the  nightingale.]  The 
note  uttered  by  certain  birds. 

Her  jug,  jug,  jvg,  in  grief,  had  such  a  grace.        Gascoigne. 

JUG,  V.  n.  To  emit  a  particular  sound,  as  certain 
birds-.  Partheneia  Sacra,  1633. 

JUG,  V.  a.     1.  To  cook  by  putting  into  a.  jug  im- 
mersed in  boiling  water.  Smart. 
2.  To  call  or  bring  together  by  imitating  the 
sound  of  a  bird.                                   Bp.  Gauden. 

JU'GAL,  a.     [Gr.  ^Oyov,  a  yoke;  'L.jugalis.'] 

X.  t  Relatmg  to  a  yoke,  or  to  marriage.  Bailey. 
2.  (Aiiat.)  Noting  the  cheek-bone.  Dunglison. 

JU-GA'TA,  n.  [L.  jugo,  jngatus,  to  join.]  Two 
heads  represented  on  a  medal,  side  by  side,  or 
joining  each  other.  Brande. 

JU'GAT-^ID,  a.  Yoked  or  coupled  together; 
joined  together.  Maundei'. 

JUG'GLE  (jug'gl),  0.  n.  [L.  jocular^  to  joke  ;  It. 
giocolare ;  Fr.  jongler.  —  Dan.  gogle  ;  Dut. 
goochelen. ;  Ger.  gaimeln  ;  Gael.  cealg.\  \i.  jug- 
gled; pp.  JUGGLING,  JUGGLED.] 

1.  To  practise  jugglery  ;  to  play  tricks  by 
sleight  of  hand  or  legerdemain  ;  to  make  sport 
by  tricks  or  false  appearances. 

2.  To  practise  artifice  or  imposture, 

JUG'GLE,  n.     1.  A  trick  by  legerdemain. 

2.  Imposture  ;  deception  ;  an  imposition. 

A.  juggle  of  state  to  cozen  the  people.  I'illotson. 

JUG'GLE,  V.  a.  To  effect  by  artifice  or  trick ;  to 
impose  upon ;  to  deceive.  Shak. 

JUG'GL^R,  n,  [A.  S.  oeogele7'e  :  —  li.  joculafor ; 
It.  giocolare  ;  Sp.juglar ;  Fr.  jongleur."] 

1.  One  who  practises  jugglery  or  sleight  of 
hand,  or  extraordinary  feats. 

Or  do  these  jugglers  cheat  our  eyes?  Swift. 

2.  A  deceiver;  a  trickish  fellow;  a  cheat. 

JUG'GL^R-ESS,  n.   A  female  juggler.  T.  Warton. 

JUG'GLJIR-Y,  n.  The  art  or  the  feats  of  a  jug- 
gler ;  legerdemain.  Maunder. 

JUG'GLING,  n.     Deception  ;  imposture.     Blount, 

JUG'GLING-LY,  ad.     In  a  deceptive  manner. 

JU'OLjIJ^^,  n.  [L.,  from  Jovis,  Jove,  ^nd^glans, 
a  nut-like  fruit.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  large 
trees ;  the  walnut-tree. 

je®=  The  genus  Carya,  to  which  the  hickory -trees 


Milton. 
Shak, 


belong,  was  formerly  included  under  Juglans,  but  was 

separated  by  Nuttall.    Eng.  Cyc. 

JU'GU-LAR,  a.  [h.jugulum,  the  throat ;  lt.giugtt- 
lare ;  ESp.  yugular;  Fr.jugulaire.]  Belonging 
to  the  throat  or  the  neck. 

Jugular  veins,  the  veins  by  which  the  blood  is  re- 
turned from  the  iiead,  lace,  and  neck  to  the  heart;  — 
two  on  each  side  of  tiie  neck. 

JU'GU-LAR,  ft.    1.  {Med.)  A  jugular  vein.  TFnyA^. 

2.  {Ich.)  The  name  of  a  fish  which  has  the 

ventral  fins  anterior  to  the  pectorals.      Wright. 

JU'GIJ-LATE,  V.  a.  [h.jugulo^jugulatus.]  To  cut 
the  throat ;  to  kill.  [r.J  Bailey.  Dr.  J.  Bigelow. 

JUICE  (jus),  n.  [L.  jus,  broth  or  juice,  from  Or. 
^^0),  to  boil;  Sp.jngo;  Fr. jus. — Dut. juys.] 

1.  The  sap  of  vegetables ;  the  water  of  fruit. 
"  Herbs  of  all  the  best ym'ce."  Gower. 

2,  The  fluid  part  in  animal  bodies.  B.  Jonson. 

fJUrCE  (jus),  y.  cc.     To  moisten.  Fuller. 

JUICE'LPSS  (jiis'les),  a.  Destitute  of  juice ; 
■without  moisture  ;  dry.  More, 

JUI'CI-NESS  (ju'se-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
juicy;  plenty  of  juice;  succulence.   Sherwood, 

JUI'CY  (jii'se),  ff.  Abounding  in  juice;  moist; 
succulent;  as,  "Jmz'c^  fruits."  Bacon. 

fJUISE  (jus),  ?i.     Judgment ;  justice.         Gower. 

JU'JUBE,  n.  [L.  zizyphum.]  The  fruit  of  the 
Rham,nus  zizyphus. 

jB^^  It  resembles  a  small  plum,  sometimes  used  as 
a  sweetmeat,  and  was  formerly  used  in  pectoral  de- 
coctions.    Dunglison. 

Jujube  paste,  a  substance  which  is  often  sold  for 
tlie  dried  jelly  of  jujube,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  a  mix- 
ture of  gum-arabic  and  sugar  slightly  colored..£?-onde. 

fJUKE,  r.  n.  [Fr.  jucher.']  To  perch  upon  any 
thing,  as  birds.  U Estrange* 

JUKE,  n.  {Falconry.)  The  neck  of  a  bird.  Booth, 

JU'LlpP,  n.  [Low  L.  julepus,  julapium  ;  It.  giu- 
lebbo  ;  Sp.julepe  i  Fr.  julep.] 

1.  {Med.)  A  sweet  drink;  a  demulcent,  acid- 
ulous, or  mucilaginous  mixture.        Dunglison. 

2.  A  drink  made  of  spirituous  liquor,  water, 
and  sugar,  with  a  seasoning  of  mint,  &c. ;  mint 
j  ulep .  Simmonds, 

JUL'IAN  {]u\'y^n),a.  Relating  to  Julius  Crosar:  — 
noting  the  reform  of  the  calendar  introduced  at 
Rome  by  Julius  Csesar,  called  the  Julian  style, 
and  used  in  all  Christian  countries  till  it  was 
reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1582. 

Julian  epoch,  the  commencement  of  the  Julian  cal- 
endar, Jan.  1,  46  years  B.  C.  —  Julian  pei-iod,  a  cycle 
of  7980  consecutive  years,  invented  by  Scaliger.  It 
dates  from  4713  B.  C.  —  Julian  year^  the  year  adopted 
in  the  Julian  calendar,  —  equal  to  365^  days,  and  used 
in  England  till  1752,  when  the  Gregorian  year,  or  new 
style,  was  adopted. 

JU'LIS,  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  labroid  fishes.  Brande* 

JU'LUS,  n.     [Gr.  'iovXog,  do"wn  ;  li.julus."] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  catkin;  an  inflorescence  of  the 
willow,  hazel,  &c, ;  amentum;  ament.     Miller. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  first  down  that  appears  on  the 
chin.  Dunglison. 

jy-LY'  (ju-li'),  n.  [L.  Julius  ;  Fr.  Juillet.]  The 
seventh'  month  in  the  year ;  —  so  named  in 
honor  of  Caius  Ceesar,  the  dictator,  whose  gen- 
tile name  was  Julius. 

j8®=*In  the  Latin  calendar  it  was  the  fifth  month, 
March  being  the  first ;  hence  it  was  termed  Q;uintilis, 

JU'LY-FLoW-?R,  n.    See  Gillyflower. 

JU'MART,  «.  [Fr.]  The  off"spring  of  a  bull  and  a 
mare.     "Mules  andy«(ma?*i5."  Locke. 

JUM'BLE  (jum'bl),  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. 
—  L.  cumulus. —  Chaucer  writes  jonihre,  perhaps 
from  Fr.  combler,  to  heap  up.]  [i.  jumbled  ; 
pp.  JUMBLING,  JUMBLED.]  To  mix  confusedly 
together ;  to  put  or  throw  together  in  a  disor- 
derly manner. 

One  may  observe  how  apt  that  is  to  jungle  together  pas- 
BHges  of  Scripture.  Locke. 

JUM'BLE,  V.  n.     To  be  agitated  together.     Swift. 

JUM'BLE,  71.  A  confused  mass  or  mixture :  — 
disorder ;  confusion.  Sudji. 

JUM'BLE-MENT,  71.  The  state  of  being  jumbled ; 
confused  mixture.     [Low.]  Hancock. 
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JUMBLEE 

JUM'BLfE,  n.  One  who  mixes  things  confusedly. 

JtJM'BLING,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  jumbles ;  the 

act  of  mixing  confusedly.  Smft. 

tJU'MpN'T,  n.  [L.  Jumentum;  Fr.  Jument,  a 
mare.]     A  beast  of  burden  ;  cattle.        Burton. 

JUMP,  V.  n.     [But.  S;  Ger.  gumpen.']    \i.  jumped  ; 

pp.  JUMPING,  JUMPED.] 

1.  To  spring  over  a  distance  by  raising  both 
feet ;  to  leap ;  to  skip ;  to  bound.' 

2.  To  jolt ;  to  shake,  or  be  agitated,     [r.] 

_    The  noise  of  the  prancing  horses,  and  the  jumping  char- 
iots. Naltum  iii.  2. 

3.  To  agree  ;  to  coincide  ;  to  tally ;  —  gen- 
erally used  with  with,     [e.] 

In  some  sort  it  j'umpB  with  my  hnmor.  ShaX: 

JUMP,  V.  II.  1.  To  venture  on;  to  risk ;  to  hazard. 

To  jumjj  a  body  with  dangerous  physic.  Shak. 

2.  To  pass,  by  a  leap ;  to  leap.  Shak. 

tJL'MP,  «(?.    Exactly;  nicely.  Shak. 

JOMP,  n.  1.  The  act  of  jumping ;  a  spring  ;  a 
leap ;  a  skip ;  a  bound. 

2.  A  lucky  chance  ;  hazard. 

Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.  Sluik. 

3.  (jI/iH.)  A  fault  or  dislocation  in  mineral 
strata. 

4.  i^Arch.')  An  abrupt  rise  in  a  level  piece  of 
brick-work  or  masonry. 

jfJMP,  n.  [Fr.jupe,  a.-ai  jupon.']  A  kind  of  loose, 
limber  stays,  worn  by  women  ;  a  waistcoat;  a 
juppon."  —  See  JuppoN.  Cleveland. 

JUMP'jpR,  n.  1.  One  who  jumps  or  leaps.  Brevint. 

2.  A  tool  for  boring  holes  in  stones  or  rocks ; 
a  borer.  Weale. 

3.  {^Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  Christian  sect  or 
denomination  ;  —  so  called  from  their  practice 
of  jumping  during  the  performance  of  religious 
worship.  Eden. 

4.  (Ent.)  The  maggot  of  the  cheese-fly  (Pi- 
ophila  casei).  Simnwnds. 

JUMP'ING,  p.  a.    That  jumps  ;  skipping. 

JUMP'ING-DEEE,  n.  {Zolil.)  The  black-tailed 
deer  found  in  North  America,  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi ;  Cermis  Leivisii.  Craig. 

jCmp'JNG-HAre,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  rodent  quadru- 
ped, the  largest  of  the  genus  Dipics,  oi-jerboa. 
—  See  Jerboa.  Brande. 

JUN-CA'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  [L.  juncus,  a 
rush.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  the  rush  is  the  type  ;  juncous.        Smart. 

JUN'CATE  (jung'kjt,  82),  n.  [It.  giuncata  ;  Fr. 
joncKee.'] 

1.  Cheese-cake  ;  a  sweetmeat ;  any  delicacy  ; 
a  dainty.  Spenser. 

2.  A  furtive  entertainment ;  junket.  Johnson. 

JUN'COys,  a.  [L.  juncosus.']  Full  of  rushes ; 
resembling  rushes  ;  juncaceous.  Johnson. 

JUNCTION,  ;t.     [L.  junctio  ;  Fr.j'onction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  joining;  a  joining;  union;  coa- 
lition ;  combination.  Addison. 

2.  The  place  of  union;  joint;  juncture. 
Syn.  —  See  Union. 

jCNC'TrRE(jungkt'yur,82),«.  JJj. Junctura ;  It. 
giunturai  Sji.Juntura;  Ft. Jointure.'] 

1.  The  line  at  which  two  things  are  joined. 
"Junctures  of  the  distillatory  vessels."     Bogle. 

2.  Act  of  joining;  union  ;  junction.  "Com- 
pliance and  juncture  of  hearts."    King  Charles. 

3.  A  joint;  one  articulation.  "One  entire 
bone  without  those  gvisilj  Junctures  "        More. 

4.  A  critical  point  of  time ;  a  crisis.  "  In 
some  extraordinary  yu«c<«re<."  Addison. 

JUN'CUS,  n.  [L.,  the  rush  ■,Jungo,  to  join,  because 
the  first  ropes  were  made  of  rushes.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  evergreen,  herbaceous  plants ;  rush ; 
bulrush.  Loudon. 

JUNE,  n.  [L.  Junius ;  It.  Giugno ;  Sp.  Junio  ; 
Fr.  Juin.  —  Vossius  gives  three  etymologies, 
without  expressing  any  preference ;  viz.,  Juni- 
oribus,  Junone,  Junendo.j  The  sixth  month  of 
the  year;  but  in  the  old  Latin  calendar  the 
fourth.  Brande. 

A  noise  as  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  tlie  leafy  month  of  June.  Coleridge. 

JUN'EAT-ING,  n.  An  apple  which  ripens  in 
June;  jenneting.  P.  Cyc. 
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JUNE'-BER-RY,  n.     {Bot.)  1.  A  small  American 

tree,  the  fruit  of  which  ripens  in  June  ;  Ame- 

lanchier    Canadensis;  —  called  also   shad-bush 

and  shad-berry.  Gray. 

2.  The  berry  of  the  Amelanchier  Canadensis. 

JUN'GLE  (jun'gl),  n.  A  thicket  of  brushwood, 
shrubs,  reeds,  or  high  grass.  Ed.  Rev. 

JUN'GLY  (jun'glej,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
a  jungle,  or  jungles.  Ea.  Rev. 

II  JUN'IOR  (jun'yur  07'  jQ'n?-ur)  [ju'ii^-ur,  W.P.J. 
F.  Ja.  Wr. ;  ju'ne-ur  Sm. ;  ju'nyur,  i>. ;  jQ'nyur, 
E.  K.'],  a.  VL.  Jujiior,  the  com'parative  ofj^- 
veniSf  young.}  Younger;  later  born  :  —  later  in 
office  or  in  rank  ;  —  opposed  to  elder  and  senior. 

II  JUN'IpR  (jun'yur),  n.  One  who  is  younger,  in 
age  or  standing,  than  another.  Sioift. 

||JUN-I0R'I-TY  (jun-yor'e-te)  [jfin-yor'e-te,  K. 
TK6. ;  ju-ne-6r'e-te,  Ja.  Sm.  JVr.'],n.  The  state 
of  being  junior  or  younger  than  another. 

JU'Nf-PjpR.  n.  [L.  juniperus  ;  It.  qinepro  ;  Sp, 
enebro ;  Fr.  genevrier.'\  {Bot.)  The  name  of 
evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  genus  Juniperus. 
JS^'  "  The  common  juniper  (^Juniperus  communis)  is 
a  bush  with  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  leaves  and 
blackisli  fruit  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  gin, 
and  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  diuretic."  Eiig^.  Cyc. 

JUNK  (jiingk,  82),  7i.  [L.  juncifs,  a  bulrush ;  It. 
ffiuTico;  Sp.Junco;  Fr.Jonque.'] 

1.  Pieces  of  cable  or  old  cordage,  used  for 
making  points,  gaskets,  mats,  &c. 

2.  A  Chinese  flat-bottomed  vessel  with  three 
masts  and  a  short  bowsprit.  B7-a?ide. 

3.  Hard,  salted  beef,  such  as  is  supplied  to 
ships.  Simmonds. 

JUNK'-BOT-TLE,  n.  A  Strong  glass  bottle,  for 
porter,  ale,  &c.  Bartlett. 

JUNK'jeiR-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  carbonate  of  iron ; 
common  spathic  iron.  Dana. 

JUA'K'JgT,  n.     [Corrupted  from  jwicate.] 

1.  A  sweetmeat ;  a  dainty ;  a  delicacy. 

With  storieB  told  of  many  a  feat. 

How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat.  Milton. 

2.  A  stolen  entertainment;  juncate.      Shak. 
JUNK'^T  (jungk'et,  82),  v.  n.     \i.  junketed  ;  2yp. 

JUNKETING,  JUNKETED.] 

1.  To  feast  secretly  or  by  stealth.  Swift. 

2.  To  feast ;  to  eat  together. 

Job's  children  Junketed  and  feasted  together  often.    South. 

JUNK'— RING,  n.  A  ring  fitting  a  groove,  round 
a  piston,  in  order  to  make  it  steam-tight.  Weale. 

JU'NO,  n.  1.  {Myth.)  The  Latin  name  of  the 
sister  and  consort  of  Jupiter ;  —  styled  also  the 
Queen  of  Heaven. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  or  one  of  the  small 
planets  which  circulate  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter  ;  —  discovered  by  Olbers  in 
1804.  LoveHng. 

t  JTJNT,  n.  A  prostitute ;  a  strumpet.  Middleton. 

jfjJr'TA^  n. ;  pi.  juN'TA?.  [Sp.]  A  grand  Spanish 
council  of  state  ;  an  assembly :  —  a  cabal. 

JUN'TO,  n. ;  pi.  jfiN'TO?.  [It.  giunta,  from  L. 
y?irac^zM,  joined  ;  ^^.junta^junto^  A  combina- 
tion of  men  for  som?  political  or  sinister  pur- 
pose ;  a  cabal ;  a  faction. 


The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  appeared, 
-._  .!__, —  ijj^jg  _,...,,     .     , 


Tliomson. 


In  dark  cabals  and  mighty  juntos  met 

Syn.  —  See  Faction. 

JUPE,  n.  A  sort  of  pelisse  or  mantle  formerly 
worn  by  women  and  children  :  —  a  flannel  shirt 
or  jacket.  —  See  Jump,  and  Juppon.  Simmonds. 

JU'PI-XeR,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Zri-s,  and  7rar;Jp, 
father.] 

1.  {Myth.)  The  Latin  name  of  the  deity  called 
by  the  Greeks  Zeus  ;  the  supreme  monarch  of 
gods  and  men ;  Jove.  Brande. 

2.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  planets,  the  largest 
in  the  solar  system. 

jyP-PON',  or  JUP'PON,  n.  [Fr. ^w/jon.]  An  under 
petticoat :  —  a  short,  close  coat ;  a  doublet.  — 
Written  also  jippOfjipOfjupe,J'itppa,  and  Jump. 

JU'RAT,  n.  [L.  Juro,  JuratuSj  fo  take  an  oath  ; 
Ft.  Jure.]  «**^ 

1.  A  sort  of  alderman  in  some  English  corpo- 
rations. ,S('/-  T.  Ehjot. 


Jersey  has  a  bailiff  and  twelve 
island. 


2.  An  assistant  to  a  bailiff. 

flHom  juratf  to  govern  the 
Craiy. 

JU'RA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  Juratorius,  from  Jaro,  to 
take  an  oatli.]  Relating  to,  or  comprising,  an 
oath.  Aylijf'e. 

JU'RE  DI-Vi':N'b.    [L.]    (Law.)  By  divine  right. 

Jl  -RID  IC,  /  Q_     |-L_  Juridicus  ;  Sp.  Juridico  ; 

JU-RII)'I-CAL,  >  Fr.Jui-idique.l 

1.  Relating  to  jurisprudence,  or  to  the  dis- 
pensation of  justice  ;  judicial;  forensic:  —  re- 
lating to  a  judge.  Milton. 

2.  Used  in  courts  of  law  or  justice;  done  in 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  country.         Hale. 

Juridical  days^  days  in  court  on  which  the  law  is 
administered.  Bouvier. 

jy-RiD'T-CAL-LV,  ad.  With  legal  authority  ;  in 
legal  form.  Johnson. 

Jt^'RIN-lTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  consisting 
chiefly  of  titanic  acid,  with  a  little  oxide  of 
iron.  Dana. 

JU-RIS-CON'SULT,  n.  [Ij.JuHscotisuUus;  Jus,  Ju- 
ris, right ;  consulo^  consultus,  to  consult.]  (^i^C.) 

1.  A  man  skilled  in  Roman  jurisprudence  :  — 
a  title  given  to  a  class  of  Roman  lawj'ers. 

2.  A  counsellor;  a  jurist;  a  civilian. 

JU-RIS-DiC'TJON,  n.  [L.  jurisdictio  ;  It.Jurisdi- 
zione\  Sp. Jui'isdiccion ;  t'T.Jurisdictioti.'] 

1.  A  power  constitutionally  conferred  upon  a 
judge  or  a  magistrate  to  take  cognizance  of  and 
decide  causes  according  to  law,  and  to  carry  his 
sentence  into  execution ;  legal  authority  or 
power ;  the  power  of  executing  the  laws.  Bu?Till. 

2.  The  power  or  the  right  of  exercising  au- 
thority.    *'  Heaven's  high  Ju7-isdiction."  Milion. 

3.  The  district  to  which  the  power  of  dispens- 
ing justice,  or  any  authority,  extends.  Johnson. 

.Appellate  jurisdiction,  jurisdiction  when  an  appeal  is 
given  from  the  judgment  of  another  court. — .^ssUtant 
jurisdiction.,  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  chancery  afforded 
in  aid  of  a  court  of  law.  —  Concurrent  jurisdiction, 
jurisdiction  entertained  by  several  conxts.  —  Exclusive 
jurisdiction^  that  jurisdiction  wiiich  alone  lias  the 
power  to  try  or  determine  the  suit,  action,  or  matter 
in  dispute. —  Ori^nal  jurisdiction.,  a  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred on  a  court  in  theiirst  instance. 

JU-RIS-DIC'TIOX-AL,  a.  Relating  to  jurisdic- 
tion ;  according  to  legal  authority.         BaiTow. 

JTJ-RIS-DiCTIVE,«..  Having  jurisdiction.  Milton. 

JU-RIS-PRU'U^NCE,  n.  [L.  JuHsprudentia  ;Jus, 
Juris,  right,  and  jyrudefitia,  a  foreseeing;  It. 
giurisprudenza  ;  S-p.  Jm-isprudenda  ;  Fr.Juris- 
pritdence.']  The  science  of  right ;  the  science 
of  law;  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  states  and 
nations. 

Aristotle  himself  has  said,  speaking  of  the  laws  of  his  own 
country,  tYifd  jviisprudenca,  or  the  knowledge  of  those  laws, 
is  the  principal  and  most  perfect  branch  of  GiiiiCs.Blach't^ne. 

JU-RIS-PRU'D^NT,  «.  Learned  or  versed  in  law  ; 
jurisprudential.  West. 

JU-RIS-PRU-DEN'TIAL,  a.  Relating  to  jurispru- 
dence ;  jurisprudent,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

JU'RTST,  «.  [L.  Jus  ;  It.  giuHsta  ;  Sp.  Jurista; 
Fr.  Juriste^ 

1.  One  versed  in  law,  particularly  Roman  or 
civil  law  ;  a  civilian.  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  is  versed  in  international  law. 

3.  A  practitioner  or  student  of  law ;  a  lawyer. 
Syn.  —  See  Lawyer. 

jy-RIS'TJC,  )  „_     Relating  to  jurisprudence, 

JU-RiS'TI-CAL,  >  or  to  a  jurist.  Gent.  Mag. 

JU'ROR,  ?i.  [L.  Jwator ;  Juror,  to  swesLT ;  Sp.Ju- 
rado  ;  Nor.  Fr.  Jori'our  ;  Fr.  Jure.']  One  who 
is  empanelled  on  a  jury ;  a  juryman.      Spense?: 

JU'RY,  n.  [L.  Juro,  Ju7'atus ;  It.  giuri  ;  Fr.  Juri, 
or  Jury.]  A  body  of  men,  selected  according  to 
law,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  some  contro- 
versy, or  trying  some  case  in  law.  Bouvier. 
^^  Juries  are  either  grand  or  petit  juries,  the  latter 
consisting  of  J2  men,  the  former  of  not  less  than  12, 
nor  more  than  23. 

The  wisdom  of  man  hath  not  devised  a  happier  institution 
than  that  of  juries,  or  one  founded  in,  a  juster  knowledge  of 
human  life  or  of  human  capacity.  Falej/. 

The  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  is  an  essential  part  of  our  [the  English]  constitu- 
tion, not  to  be  controlled  or  limited  by  the  judges,  nor  in  any 
shape  questioned  by  the  legislature.  Junius. 

JU'RY— BOx,  n.  A  place  or  an  enclosure  for  a 
jury  to  sit  in  during  the  trial  of  a  cause.  Ec.  Rev. 
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JURYMAN 

JU'RY-MAN,  n.  One  who  is  empanelled  on  a 
jury ;  a  juror. 

JU'RY-mAst,  n.  ["Probably  from Fr.yowr,  a  day, 
and  mast ;  i.  e.  a  mast  for  a  day,  or  a  temporary 
mast."  Thomson.']  {Naut.)  A  temporary  mast 
erected  in  a  ship,  in  the  room  of  one  that  has 
been  carried  away  by  a  tempest,  or  by  any  other 
accident.  Brande. 

■JtJS  qEJ^'TI-t7M{-ien'she-\xm),n.  [L.]  The  law 
of  nations.  Hamilton, 

JUST,  a.  [L.Justus  ;  jiis,  right,  justice  ;  It.  gius- 
to\  Sp.  ^2*5^0  ;  7T.J2iste.'] 

1.  Founded  on,  or  conformed  to,  justice  or 
right ;  equitable  ;  rightful ;  right ;  lawful. 

Thrice  is  lie  armed  who  hath  hia  quarrel  just.        Shak, 
We  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old.  Milton. 

2.  Conformed  to  the  laws  of  God  ;  upright ; 
innocent ;  pure  ;  righteous  ;  blameless. 

How  can  man  be  jiist  with  God?  Job. 

I  made  him  fust  and  rislit, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  lall.  Milton. 

3.  Kendering  to  all  their  due ;  dispensing 
justice ;  honest  ;  upright ;  fair  ;  virtuous ;  con- 
scientious ;  uncorrupt. 

The  just  man  walketh  in  his  integrity.  Prov.  xx.  7. 

Be  just,  and  fear  not.  Hhak. 

4.  Conformed  to  some  preconceived  or  some 
proper  standard;  exact;  proper;  accurate;  full. 

JiL^t  balance,  JKSt  weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  hin 
shall  ye  have.  Lev.  xix.  36. 

5.  Due  ;  merited  ;  condign  ;  suitable. 

He  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward.  Nch.  it.  2. 

6.  Regular;  orderly;  arranged. 

Then  all 
The  war  shall  stand  ranged  in  its  just  array.      Addison. 

7.  Founded  on  truth ;  true;  correct;  as,  "A 
just  accusation  or  censure." 

Syn. —  See  Cowscientious,  Fair,  Honest, 
Lawful. 

JUST,  ad.     1.  Exactly  ;  precisely  ;  accurately. 


'Tie  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches;  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  heUeves  his  own. 


Pope. 


2.  Merely;  barely;  as,  ^'Just  enough.'* 

3.  Nearly;  almost;  as,  "Jifs^  at  the  time." 
Just  now,  very  recently. —  Just  so^  in  that  manner  ; 

exactly. 

JUST,  n.  \lt.  giostra  ;  Sp.justa\  Old  FY.jouste. 
—  Skinner  and  Menage  derive  it  from  L.  justa, 
as  applied  to  funeral  rites,  because  the  combats 
of  gladiators  were  exhibited  at  the  performance 
of  those  rites.  "This  opinion,"  says  Richard- 
son^ "has  simplicity  and  directness  to  recom- 
mend it."]  A  combat  between  two  persons 
with  lances; — properly^  a  mere  amicable  con- 
test or  trial  of  strength.  —  See  Joust.    Brande. 

The  tournament,  an  assembly  held  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting 7"sfc,  or  the  encounter  of  several  knights  on  a  side, 

Jiraiide. 

JUST,  V.  n.  [It.  giostrare\  Sp./ws^ar;  Vr.jouter.'] 
To  engage  in  a  mock  fight ;  to  tilt.  —  See  Joust. 

JUSTE-MILIEU  (zhiist'inil-yu').  [Fr.,  Just  me- 
dium.] A  phrase  or  term  applied  to  a  class  of 
politicians  in  France  that  pursued  a  middle 
course  between  the  Carlists,  or  legitimists,  and 
the  liberal  or  republican  party.  Ed.  Rev. 

JUS'TJCE  (jiis'tis),  n.  [L.  justitia  ;  It.  giustizia  ; 
Sp.Justicia  ;  Fr.  justice.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  just ;  the  practice  of 
rendering  to  every  man  his  due;  —  opposed  to 
wrong  or  injury.  It  is  distributive  in  rulers  and 
magistrates,  and  commutative  in  the  ordinary 
dealings  of  man  with  man. 

By  me  kings  reign  and  princes  decree ^wsd'ce,  p7-ov.  viii.  15. 
The  maxims  ofnatural^'u.'Jrt'cc  are  few  and  evident,  Paley. 
The  pure  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  is  per- 
haps the  firmest  bond  to  secure  a  clieeri'ul  submission  of  the 
people,  and  to  engage  their  affections  to  government.  Junius. 

2.  Equity;  justness;  right;  rectitude. 

3.  Vindication  of  right ;  retribution ;  pun- 
ishment ;  —  opposed  to  mercy. 

Examples  ofjustice  must  be  made,  for  the  terror  of  some: 
examples  of  mercy,  for  the  comfort  of  others.  Bacon. 

4.  An  officer  appointed  to  administer  justice  ; 
ajudge;  as,  "  A  chief  justice  "  ;  "  A  justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  or  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  "  :  —  a  conservator  of  the  peace  ;  a  peace 
officer;  as,  "  A  justice  of  the  peace." 

gyj2.  —  Justice  and  equity  are  nearly  or  quite  the 
same;  but  in  law  they  are  differently  applied.  Jus- 
tice is  right,  or  contemplates  right,  according  to  estab- 
lished law  ;  as,  "A  court  of  justice.''^    Equity  is  riglit. 


justice ;  a  justici' 
Tomlins. 
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or  contemplates  right,  according  to  the  law  of  nature ; 
as,  "  A  court  of  equity.^'  A  thing  or  an  act  may  be 
juat  or  lawful,  i,  e.  in  accordance  with  established 
law,  and  yet  not  equitable See  Rectitude. 

t  JUS'TJCE,  V.  a.    To  administer  justice.    Bacon. 

t  JUS'TICE-A-BLE  (jus'tjs-Ei-bl),  (8.  Liable  to  ac- 
count in  a  court, of  justice.  Hayward. 

t  JUS'TjCE-MENT,  n.  Procedure  in  courts.  Bailey. 

t  JUS'Tiy-JgE.m.  Administrator  of  justice.     Shak. 

JUS'TICE-SHIP,  n.  The  rank  or  office  of  a  jus- 
tice :  —  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice.  Swift. 

JllS-Tl"C!-A-BLE(jus-tTsh'e-a-bl),a.  [Fr.]  Proper 
to  be  examined  in  courts  of  justice.         Bailey. 

JUS-TI"C!-AR  (jus-tlsh'e-'ir),  }  „,      a  judge  ;     a 
jyS-Tr'CI-JJE  (jus-tlsh'e-er),  )  ju;    ■  '       '' 

ary. 

JUS-Tlf"C!-AR-SHiP, !!.  The  office  or  the  author- 
ity of  a  justiciar.  Ld.  Campbell. 

JUS-Ti"C!-A-RY  (jus-tish'e-Ei-re),  n.  [Low  Jj.Jus- 
ticiariits  ;  Nor.  Yv.justierie.'] 

1.  An  administrator  of  justice ;  a  chief  justice. 

2.  An  officer  of  high  power  and  dignity  under 
the  Norman  kings  of  England. 

After  the  conquest,  the  king's  justiciary  drew  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  cause  from  the  county  court.  Blackstone. 

The  Hijrh  Court  of  .Justiciary  is  the  supreme  court 
of  criminal  justice  in  Scotland,  —  composed  of  live  of 
the  lords  of  session,  added  to  the  justice  clerk,  the 
president  of  the  court. 

JUS-Tl"CI-E§  (jus-tish'e-ez),  n.  {Law.)  A  spe- 
cial writ  empowering  the  sheriff  of  a  county  to 
hold  plea  of  an  action  in  his  court.  Brande. 

JUS'TI-COAT,  n.  A  waistcoat  with  sleeves  ;  a 
close  coat.  SiniTminds. 

jflS'TI-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  justified  or 
proved  to  be  just ;  right ;  just ;  vindicable  i  de- 
fensible by  law  or  reason. 

It  is  one  thing  to  do  that  "which  is  justifiable,  but  another 
that  which  is  commendable.  Marvell. 

JUS'TI-PI-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
justifiable.  Bp.  HaU. 

JUS'TI-PI-A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  justifiable  manner. 

JUS-TI-FI-CA'TION,  ».  [L.  justificatio  •,  It.  pius- 
tijlcazione ;  Sp.jusfijlcacion  ;  Fr.juslt/lcation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  justifying  ;  exculpation  ;  de- 
fence ;  vindication. 

2.  The  state  of  being  justified. 

3.  {T/ieol.)  The  act  by  which  a  person  is  ac- 
counted just  or  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God, 
or  placed  in  a  state  of  salvation  ;  remission  of 
sin  ;  absolution.  Rom.  v.  16. 

■4.  {Laio.)  The  act  by  which  a  party  accused 
shows  a  good  and  legal  reason  for  doing  the 
thing  for  which  he  is  called  upon  to  answer. 

JUS-TIP'I-CA-TiVB  [jus-tife-ka-tlv,  W.  Ja.  Wr. 
Wb.;  jiis-te-fe-ka'tiv,  /C],  a.  Having  power  to 
justify;  tending  to  justify;  justificatory;  justi- 
fying. Sherwood. 

JUS'TJ-PI-CA-TQR,  Is.     A  justifier.  .Johnson. 

JUS-TIF'I-CA-TO-ny,  a.  Tending  to  justify;  vin- 
dicatory ;  justificative.  Johnson. 

JUS'Tt-PI-JfE,  n.  One  who  justifies  ;  a  vindicator. 

jfJS'TI-PY  (jiis'te-f!),  t!.  a.  [h.  justifico;  jitstus, 
just,  and  facia,  to  make  ;  It.  gimtificare  ;  Sp. 
justificar ;  Yx.justijicr.l  [;.  justified  ;  pp.  jus- 
tifying, JUSTIFIED.] 

1.  To  prove  or  show  to  be  just;  to  render 
just ;  to  vindicate  as  right ;  to  clear  ;  to  defend ; 
to  exculpate  ;  to  excuse. 

That  to  the  lieight  of  this  great  argument, 

I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 

And  jjistify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  MiUon. 

2.  ( Theol.)  To  free  from  sin  ;  to  clear  from 
guilt ;  to  absolve  ;  to  acquit. 

By  him  all  that  believe  are  jvstifieff  from  all  things,  ft-om 
whicn  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

Act!  xiii.  39. 

3.  (Printing.)  To  adjust  properly,  as  the 
words,  lines,  spaces,  &c.,  of  a  page.         Adams. 

JUS'TI-PY-ING,  p.  a.  That  justifies  ;  clearing 
from  guilt  or  blame. 

JUS'TI-PY-ING,  !j.  {Printing.)  The  act  of  prop- 
erly adjusting  the  words,  lines,  spaces,  &c.,  of 
a  page.  Adams. 

jyS-TIN'I-AN,  a.     Relating  to  the  code  of  laws 
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instituted  about  the  year  A.  D.  529,  by  the  Ro- 
man Emperor  Justinian.  Gibbon. 

jtJS'TLE  (jils'sl),  t).  M.  \lt.  giostrare  ;  &-p.justar; 
Old  Fr.  jouster.}  [i.  justled  ;  pp.  justling, 
JUSTLED.]  _  To  encounter  ;  to  clash  ;  to  rush, 
run,  or  strike  against  each  other,  as  two  per- 
sons or  two  things; — written  also  jostle. 

And,  in  the  dark,  men  jvstle  as  they  meet.        Dryden. 

JUS'TLE  (jiis'sl),  v.  a.  To  push;  to  force  by 
rushing  against ;  to  shake  ;  to  joggle ;  —  com- 
monly followed  by  out  or  off.  "Vfejmtled 
one  another  out."  Addison. 

JUS'TLE  (jiis'sl),  /t.     Shock  ;  slight  encounter. 

JUS'TLING,  n.  Act  of  rushing  against ;  shock  ; 
justle.     "  J?isrtm<?s  and  clashings."  Woodward. 

JUST'LY,  ad.  With  justice  ;  in  a  just  manner ; 
uprightly  ;  properly. 

JUST'NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  just;  jus- 
tice ;  equity  ;  equitableness.  Sfiak. 
2.  Conformity  to  truth;  accuracy;  exactness; 
propriety;  fairness.  Addison,: 
Syn.  —  We  estimate  the  remarks  on  a  question  ac- 
cording to  their  justness,  that  is,  their  accordance 
with  certain  admitted  principles.  Justness  of  thought 
or  remarks  ;  accuracy  of  statement ;  correcijiess  of  style 
or  date  ;  precmom  of  language  ;  propriety  of  conduct. 
—  Justness  is  properly  applied  to  things,  and  justice  to 
persons ;  as,  the  justice  of  the  actor,  the  justness  of 
the  act. 

JOt,   i\n.     [Fr.  jetter,  to  throw.]      [i.  jutted  ; 
pp.  JUTTING,  jutted.]     To  push  Or  shoot  out ; 
to  run  against ;  to  butt ;  to  jet.  —  See  Jet. 
The  land,  if  not  restrained,  had  met  your  way, 
Projected  out  a  neck,  and  jutted  to  tlie  sea.  Drydcn. 

JUT,  n.  That  which  projects ;  a  projection ;  a 
prominence;  a  jutty.  ' Congreve. 

JUTE,  n.  {Bot.)  An  annual  plant  common  in 
Bengal,  which  affords  the  materials  for  gunny- 
bags  and  for  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  ;  Corchorus 
olitorius.  Simmonds. 


JUT'TING,  n. 
tion. 


The  act  of  projecting ;    a  projec- 
Goldsmifh. 


JUT'TY,  V.  a.     To  shoot  out  beyond.  Shak. 

JUT'TY,  V.  n.     To  shoot  out ;  to  jut.        Holland. 

JUT'TY,  n.     1.  A  part  of  a  building  that  projects 

beyond  the  rest ;    a  projection,  &hak.' 

2.  A  jetty  ;  a  pier  ;  a  mole.   Act  1,  Edw.  VI. 

JUT'-WIN-DOW  (-do),m.  A  window  that  juts  out. 

t  JU'V^-NAL,  re.     [L.juvenis.']     A  youth.    Shak. 

JU-VE-JfJi'LI-A,  re.  pi.  [L.]  {Roman  Ant.) 
Scenic  games  instituted  by  Nero  in  commem- 
oration of  his  shaving  his  heard  for  the  first 
time  :  —  also,  the  name  given  to  those  games, 
as  chariot  races,  combats  of  wild  beasts,  ex- 
hibited by  the  emperors  on  the  first  of  January 
in  each  year.  W.  Smith. 

JU-Vp-NfiS'CjpNCE,  re.  [L.  juvcnesco,  juvenes- 
cens,  to  grow  up  ;  to  grow  young.] 

1.  The  act  of  growing  up  ;  the  state  of  youth. 

2.  The  act  of  growing  young  again.         Good. 

JU'V^-NILE  (18)  [jii've-nil,  TT'.  P.  J.  B.  F.  Sm. ; 
ju've-nll,  S.  Ja.  A'.],  a.  [L.  juvenilis  ;  It.  gio- 
i:enile  ;  Fr.  juvenile.'] 

1.  Relating  to  youth  ;  young  ;  youthful. 

2.  Adapted  or  suited  to  youth. 
Syn.  —  See  Youthful. 

JU-Vp-NlL'I-TY,  re.  [h.juvenilitas.']  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  juvenile  ;  youthfulness. 

t  JU'VjPN-TATE,)!.  I'L.juvenfas.']  Yonth.Chaucer. 

JtJ'VI- A,  re.  The  fruit  of  the  Bertholletia  excelsa ; 
the  Brazil  nut.  Eng.  Cyc. 

JU-WAN'SA,  re.  (Bot.)  A  thorny  shrub,  the 
camel's  thorn,  which  furnishes  the  manna  of 
the  desert ;  Alhagi  maurorum.  Simmonds. 

JUX-TA-p6§'!T,  r.  a.  \i.  juxtaposited  ;  pp. 
juxtapositing,  juxtaposited.]  To  place 
contiguously  or  near.  Derham. 

JOX-TA-p6§'IT-$D,  ;p.  (S.    Placed  near.    Beattie. 

JUX-TA-P0-§I"TI0N  (jiSks-t?-po-zish'iin),  n.  [L. 
juxta  and  positio  ;  Fr.  juxtaposition.']  The  state 
of  being  placed  in  nearness  or  contiguity ;  ap- 
position ;  proximity.  Warton. 

JU-zJlL',  n.    A  heavy  Affghan  rifle.    Stocqveler. 

JY'MOLD,  a.     See  GiMMAL.  Shak. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A.  E,  I,  6,  XJ,  Y,  short;   A,  E,  j,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  pArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  PALL;    hAir,  HER; 
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Kthe  eleventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  bor- 
9  rowed  by  the  English  from  the  Greek  Kappa 
or  the  Hebrew  koph^  has,  before  all  the  vowels, 
one  invariable  sound,  as  in  keen^  kill.  K  is  si- 
lent before  n  ;  as,  knife,  knee. 

KAB,  m     A  Hebrew  measure.  —  See  Cab. 

KA-bAs's6u,  n.  (Zoal.)  A  species  of  armadillo, 
having  very  large  claws.  ^'^ff'  Cyc. 

KA-BOB',  u.  a.     See  Cabob. 

KA'Df,  7t.    A  Turkish  judge.  —See  Cadi.  Roget. 

KAd-I-AS'T?R,  n.     A  Turkish  judge.  Smart. 

KAIL,  n.     See  Kale.  Johnson. 

KAK'0-DULE,  7  ^_       j|Qj.^    KaKwhm^     iH-smelling. 

KAK'0-DYLE,  >  {Chem.)  An  insoluble,  organic, 
compound  radical,  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  arsenic,  poisonous  and  of  an  offen- 
sive smell.  FowTie. 

KAK-O-DYI/IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  composed  of, 
kakodyle.  Fowne. 

KAK'OX-ENE,  n.    See  Cacoxexe.  Smart. 

KA'LAND,  n.  A  German  lay  fraternity,  insti- 
tuted in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  honor  to  deceased  persons, 

i(^*  The  term  is  probably  derived  from  kalendm,  the 
first  day  of  any  month,  as  the  members  of  this  society 
chose  that  day  for  the  observance  of  their  ceremonies. 
Brande. 

KALE,  n.  [Gr.  KRu^ds;  L.  cauUs ;  It.  cavolo  ;  Sp. 
col ;  Port,  couve  ;  Fr.  chou.  —  A.  S.  c:il,  caiol  \ 
Su.  Goth,  ^ff.^;  Dut.  ^00^  ;  Q%x.kohl\  Dan.  Aaa^; 
Sw.  kaol  \  Icel.  kal ;  Gael.  5^  Ir.  cal\  "W.  §  Corn. 
cawl\  Bret,  caol^  caiden-l 

1.  A  kind  of  cabbage  ;  colewort.  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  A  sort  of  pottage;  broth;  kel.     Jamieson. 

KA-LEI'DO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  KuXog,  beautiful,  1U05, 
form,  and  aKowito,  to  look.]  An  optical  instru- 
ment or  toy,  invented  or  revived  by  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  which  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  beau- 
tiful colors  and  symmetrical  forms.     Ed.  Ensy. 

ka-lei-do-sc6p'ic, 
ka-lei-do-sc6p'!-cal, 

KAL'JPN'-DAR,  n.  [L.  kalendarium,  from  kalen- 
da>,  the  first  day  of  the  month,  from  Gr.  Kaliu), 
to  call.]  An  account  of  time.  —  See  Calendar. 

KAL-:5N-DA'RJ-AL,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to 
the  kalendar.    '  Loudon. 

KAL'^N-D^R,  n.  [Arab.,  pure  gold.']  A  sort  of 
dervise.  —  See  Calender.  Todd. 

KAL'^lND^,  n.     See  Calends.  London  Ency. 

KALE'— YARD,  n.  [kale  and  yard.l  A  kitchen 
garden.     [Scotland.]  Booth. 

KA'LI  (fca'le),  n.     [Arab,  galy,  or  algaly,']     The 

name  of  the  marine  plant  from  the  ashes  of 

which  soda  is  obtained  by  Uxiviation  ;  Salsola 

kali.  London^ 

^e^^-Potassa  is  sometimes  called  kali. 

KA'LIF,  n.    See  Caliph. 

kAL'I-PHITE,  n.  (Mn.)  A  brown  iron  ore,  ox- 
ide of  manganese,  and  silicate  of  zinc  with 
lime,  from  Hungary.  Dana. 

kA'LJ-UM,  n.  [From  ^afo'.]  {Chem.)  Potassium: 
—  a  term  used  by  German  chemists.      Brande. 

KAL-LIF-THOR'GON,  n.  A  musical  instrument 
played  as  a  piano,  and  producing  an  effect 
equivalent  to  violin,  violoncello,  and  double-bass 
in  concert.  Buchanan. 

KAL-LIG'RA-PHY,  n.    See  Calligraphy. 

kAl'MI-A,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  American  ever- 
green shrubs,  having   beautiful  white  or  pink 


(  a.     Relating    to   the 
)  kaleidoscope.     Stone. 


flowers  ;  the  American  laurel ;  —  named  by  Lin- 
naeus in  honor  of  Peter  Kahn.  Loudon. 


See  Caloyer. 


B.icaut. 


Kamachi 
(Palamedea  cormita). 


KA-LOY'^R,  n. 

kAL-SJ^E-PEE',  n.  [Mahratta,  black  taiL]  An 
elegant  species  of  antelope.  Craig. 

KAl'SO-MINE,  71.    A  kind  of  painting.       Clarke. 

kAM,  a.  [Gael.,  Ir.,  "W.,  Corn.,  ^  Bret.  mm.  —  Gr. 
KaftTTf),  a  turning  or  bending.]     Crooked ;  awry. 

Sici7iiiis.    This  is  clean  kam. 

Brutus.    Merely  awry.  Sliak. 

Kim-kam,  according  to  Johnson,  a  corruption  of 

clean  kam.  —  ^'■Cloan  kam  means  all  wrong  or  croolted, 

and  was  corrupted  into  kim-Jcam.^*  J^ares. 

KAM'A-CHI,    n.      {Or- 

nith.)  An  extraordi- 
nary bird  of  the  order 
Grallce,  family  Ral- 
lid(s,  and  genus  Pal- 
amedea  of  Linnae- 
us, somewhat  larger 
than  a  common 
goose,  with  a  long, 
spear-shaped  horn 
projecting  from  the 
forehead,  wings  long 
and  pointed,  tail  wide 
and  square,  and  liv- 
ing in  the  marshy  or 
inundated  grounds  of 
Guiana  and  Brazil, 
which  it  makes  resound  with  its  wild  and  loud 
cry;  horned-screamer;  Palamedea  cornuta. 

Eng.  Cyc. 
kAm'MER-^R-ITE,  n.      (Min.)   A  mineral  con- 
sisting of    a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and 
magnesia,  which  occurs  crystallized  and  mas- 
sive. Dana. 

kAm'SIN,  71.  [Ara.h.jffty.']  A  noxious,  hot,  and 
dry  wind  of  Egypt,  which  blows  for  about  fifty 
days,  from  Easter  to  Pentecost;  —  called  also 
simoom  and  samiel.  Gent.  Mag. 

KAMT'CHA^DAle,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Kamt- 
chatka.  P.  Cyc. 

kAN,  n.    See  Khan. 

kA-N-GA-R66'  (kang-_g?-r&'),  n. 
(Zool.)  A  marsupial  quad- 
ruped of  New  Holland,  of 
the  genus  Macropus,  hav- 
ing short  fore-legs,  and  long 
hind-legs,  on  which  it  leaps, 
and  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  rat  to  that  of  the 
great  kangaroo,  which  is  as 
large  as  a  sheep,  and  some- 
times weighs  140  pounds. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

KAN'TI-AN,  a.  Relating  to 
Kantism,  or  to  Kant.  P. Cyc. 

KANT'I^M,  n.    The  doctrines  of  Kant. 


Great  kangaroo 
(_Macro2}vs  major). 


Ed.  Rev. 


KANT'IST,  n.     A  follower  of  Kant.  Ed.  Rev. 

KA'0-LINE,  n.  [Chinese  kao-Ung,  hi^h  ridge, 
the  name  of  a  locality.]  The  Chinese  name  for 
porcelain  clay  ;  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina ; 
China  clay.  Brande. 

KAP'NQ-MOR,  n.  [Gr.  Kanv6;,  smoke,  and  jioipn, 
a  part.]  {Chem.)  A  colorless  volatile  oil,  with 
the  odor  of  ginger,  obtained  from  heavy  oil  of 
wood.  Fowne. 

KAR'A-GAN,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  species  of  fox  found 
in  Tartary ;  Vulpes  Karagan.  Fischer. 

KA-RA'TAS,  n.  [Brazilian  name  karaguata- 
apanga.  Loudon.']  A  species  of  pine-apple,  na- 
tive to  theW.  Indies  ;  Bromelia  karatas. Loudon. 


KAR-MA'THI-AN,  n.  One  of  a  Mohammedan 
sect  of  the  ninth  century,  named  from  Karma- 
ta,  a  poor  laborer,  who  assumed  the  rank  of  a 
prophet.  Brande. 

KA'ROB,  n.  The  24th  part  of  a  grain  ;  —  a  weight 
used  by  goldsmiths.  Crdbh. 

KAR'PHO-LITE,  ».  [Gr.  )(df«(.o!,  straw,  and  ;.i'8of, 
stone.]  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  manganese,  in  stellated  crystals  ;  — so  called 
from  its  color.  Brande. 

KAR-PHp-SlD'JgR-ITB,  re.  [Gr.  xdptpos,  straw,  and 
atStjposjiron.l  (Min.)  A  yellow  or  straw-colored 
mineral  consisting  of  a  hydrous  phosphate  of 
iron,  which  occurs  in  venifoi-m  masses.  Eng. Cyc. 

KARS'Tf  N-lTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  lime  ; 
—  called  also  anhydHte,  muriate,  and  tripe- 
stone.  Dana. 

K.'iR'VfL,  7j.     See  CakXtel. 

kAs'TRIL,  n.    See  Kestkel.  Ilill. 

KA-TAL'V'-SIS,  m.  [Gr.  icardAuo-ij,  dissolution.] 
(Chem.)    See  Catalysis.  Fowne. 

KA'TY-DID,  ».  (Ent.)  A  species  of  grasshopper, 
foimd  in  the  United  States,  so  called  from  the 
sound  which  it  makes;  Flatyphyllum  conca- 
vum.  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris. 

KAUN,  n.    See  Khan. 

KA'VA,  re.  The  Polynesian  name  of  the  Macro- 
piper  methysticum  ;  the  intoxicating  long-pep- 
per :  —  an  intoxicating  drink  made  by  chewing 
the  root  of  the  above  plant,  and  then  fermenting 
it ;  —  written  also  ava,  arva,  and  cava.  Johnson. 

KA-V}re',  re.    See  Caviare.  Booth. 

KAW,  V.  n.  To  cry.  as  a  crow  or  rook.  —  See  Caw. 

KAWN,  re.    In  Turkey,  an  inn.  —  See  Kuan. 

KAYLE  (kal),  re.  [Su.  Goth,  kaegla,  kegla ;  But. 
^  Ger.  kegel ;  Dan.  kegU ;  Sw.  kegla ;  Fr.  quille  ; 
Port,  calha ;  Gael,  cailise.'] 

1.  A  nine-pin ;  a  kettle-pin.    Sidney.  Carew. 

2.  A  game  played  in  Scotland  with  nine  holes 
and  an  iron  bullet.  Johnson. 

KAZ'ZARD-LY,  ad.  Lean  ;  liable  to  disease  or 
other'  casualty  ;  —  applied  to  cattle.  [North  of 
Eng.]  Halliioell. 

KEB'LAH,  re.  A  term  applied  by  the  MahomcT 
tans  to  that  point  of  the  compass  which  is  in 
the  direction  of  Mecca.  Smart. 

t  KECK,  ti.  re.  [Scot,  kecht,  a  cough ;  Dut.  Iceck- 
en ;  Ger.  kliken,  to  cough.  — W.  ceg,  the  throat.] 
To  heave  the  stomach;  to  make  an  effort  to 
vomit ;  to  retch.  Bacon.     Swift. 

t  KECK,  re.     An  effort  to  vomit.  Cheyne. 

KJEC'KLE  (kek'kl),  V.  a.     (Xant.)  To  defend,  as 

a  cable  by  winding  a  rope  round  it.  Dana. 

t  KEC'KLE,  V.  re.  [See  Keck.]  To  make  an  effort 
to  vomit ;  to  keck  or  retch.  Bailey. 

KECK'SY,  re.  [L.  cicuta,  hemlock ;  Fr.  cigile.'] 
The  dried  fistulous  stalk  of  the  Conium  macula- 
tzi-m,  or  poisonous  hemlock,  and  of  several 
other  umbelliferous  plants  ;  kex.  Loitdon. 

Hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksics,  burs.  Shdk: 

KECK'Y,  u..    Resembling  a  kex  or  stalk.       Grew. 

KEDGE,  V.  a.  [See  Ketch.]  \i.  kedged  ;  pp. 
KEDOING,  KEDGED.]  (Naut.)  To  bring  or  da'ive 
down  or  up  a  river  with  the  tide,  as  a  vessel, 
and  set  the  sails  so  as  merely  to  avoid  the 
shore  when  the  wind  is  contrary.        Mar.  Diet. 

KEDpE,  n.  (Naid.)  A  small  anchor  used  to  keep 
a  ship  steady  and  clear  from  her  bower  anchor, 
while  riding  in  a  harbor  or  a  river.     Mar.  Diet. 
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KfiDgiE,  a.      [Su.   Goth,  kat;  Dan.  kaad;    Icel. 

kaetta.l    Brisk ;  lively.     [Local,  Eng.]        Ray. 

KiiDp'^R,  «.     1.    A    small   anchor;  a   kedge.— 

See  Kedge.  Chambers. 

2.  A  fish-man  ;  —  cadger.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

KfiD^'Y,  a.     1.   Brisk  ;    lively ;   kedge.      [Local, 

Eng.]  Forby. 

2.  Pot-bellied.     [North  of  Eng.]      HalliweU. 

KED'LACK,  n.  (Bot.)  A  weed  among  corn  ;  char- 
look  ;  Sinapis  arvensis.  Tusser. 

KEE,  n.pl.  of  cow.  [See  Cow.]  Kine.  [Pro- 
vincial, England.]  Grose. 

t  KEECH,  n.  The  fat  of  an  ox  rolled  up  by  the 
butcher  into  a  lump  ready  for  the  chandler ;  a 
solid  lump.  Bp.  Percy. 

KEEK,  V.  n.  [Su.  Goth.  Mka ;  Sax.  gijken  ;  El. 
kyken ;  Ger.  gucken,  kucken ;  Dan.  kige  ;  Sw. 
kika;  Icel.  giaegast;  Ir.  kighim.l  {Scottish.) 
To  peep  ;  to  look  pryingly.  Jamieson. 

KEEL,  re.  [Su.  Goth,  kal;  A.  S.  ceol;  Scot,  keel, 
kiele,  a  lighter  ;  Dut.  .S;  Ger.  kiel;  Dan.  kiol ;  Sw. 
^o^;  Icel.  Azo7^ ;  Rus.  ^z7.  —  Gr.  koiAj?,  a  hollow; 
Sp.  quilla  ;  Port,  quilha  ;  Fr.  f/mYfe.] 

l._  A  low,  flat-bottomed  vessel,  used  by  the 
colliers  at  Newcastle  ;  a  coal-barge.  Pogge. 

2.  A  barge  load  of  coals,  being  in  weight  21 
tons  4  cwt.  Hailiwell. 

3.  {Naivt.)  The  principal  timber  in  a  ship,  ex- 
tending at  the  lower  part  of  the  hull,  exteriorly, 
from  stem  to  stern.  Dana. 

4.  {Bot.)  The  two  lowest  petals  of  papiliona- 
ceous flowers,  which  are  usually  more  or  less 
united  at  one  edge,  and  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  keel  of  a  boat.  Gray. 

5.  {Conch.)  A  longitudinal  prominence  on 
the  shell  of  the  Argonauta.  Craig. 

6.  {Ent.)  A  longitudinal  prominence  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  an  insect.  Craig. 

KEEL,  V.  a.    \i.  keeled  ;^p.  keeling,  keeled.] 

1.  To  navigate ;  to  sail  over. 

2.  To  turn  keel  upwards.  Smart. 

3.  To  skim.  [The  word  is  still  thus  used  in 
Ireland.  Ayscough.']  Shak. 

To  keel  over,  to  capsize  ;  to  upset. 

t  KEEL,  V.  n.  [See  Cool.]  To  become  cold  ;  to 
lose  spirit.  Gower. 

t  KEEL,  V.  a.     To  cool ;  to  make  cool. 

And  down  on  knees  full  humbly  gan  I  kneel, 
Beseeching  her  my  fen'ent  woe  to  keel.  Chaiwer. 

KEEL'A^JE,  re.     Duty  paid  by  a  ship.  Blount. 

KEEL'-BOAT,  re.  A  low,  flat-bottomed  boat  used 
on  rivers  for  the  transportation  of  freight.  Crabb. 

KEELED  (keld),  p.  a.  {Bot.)  Having  a  longitu- 
dinal prominence  like  a  keel ;  carinated.  Smart. 

KEEL'gR,  re.      1.  A  small  tub  for  holding  stufi' 

used  in  calking  ships.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Akeelman;  a  bargeman.    [Local.]   Crabb. 

fKEEL'FAT,  re.  [A.  S.  cailan,  to  cool,  and  feet, 
vat.]     A  cooler ;  a  cooling  vat.  Johtison. 

KEEL'HALE  [kel'hal,  IF.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kel'hSiwl, 
S.  P.  J.],  V.  a.  [Dut.  kielkaalen.]  {Naut.)  To 
punish  ;  to  keelhaul.  —  See  Keelhaul. 

KEEL'HAUL,  v.  a.  \i.  KEELHAULED  ;  pp.  keel- 
hauling, KEELHAULED.]  {Naut.)  To  punish 
by  letting  the  culprit  down  on  one  side  of  the 
ship,  passing  him  under  the  keel  and  hauling 
him  up  on  the  other.  Mar.  Diet. 

KEEL'HAUL-ING,  n.  {Naut.)  The  punishment 
of  being  keelhauled.  Brande. 

KEEL'ING,  re.  [Dan.  kuUe,  a  haddock  ;  Sw.  kolja  ; 
Icel.  kcila.'l  {Ich.)  A  name  for  the  common 
cod  ;  MotT/itia  vulgaris.  Yarrell. 

KEEL'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  KEELMEN.  One  who  manages 
the  keels  or  barges ;  a  bargeman.  [Local.]  Toad. 

KEEL'EAKE,  v.  a.  {Naut.)  To  punish  by  keel- 
hauling ;  to  keelhaul.  Mar.  Diet. 

KEEL'EOPB,  n.  A  hair  rope  running  between 
the  keelson  and  the  keel  of  a  ship.  Crabb. 

t  KEBL§,  re.  pi.  Ninepins ;  kettlepins ;  kayles. 
—  See  Kayle.  Sidney. 

KEEL'SON,  or  KEEL'SON  [kel'sun,  S.  W.  Ja.  K. 
]Vr. ;    kSI'siin,  /.   F.  Sm. ;    kei'sun  or  kSl'sun, 
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P.],  n.    {Naut.)  The  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship 
over  her  keel,  next  above  the  floor  timber.  Dana. 

KEEN,  a.  [Su.  Goth,  ku^iy  kyn  ;  A.  S.  ce«e,  war- 
like, eager;  Dut.  koen^  Ger.  kflhn;  Gael.  ^-  Ir. 
gea7i,  gion,  eagerness.] 

1.  Eager;  vehement;  ardent;  zealous. 

So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man.  Shak. 

2.  Having  a  fine  edge  ;  sharp;  acute. 

Come,  thick  night, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes.      SliaL. 

3.  Penetrating;  piercing;  cutting. 

The  winds 
Blow  moist  and  keen.  Milton. 

4.  Acrimonious ;  severe  ;  bitter;  caustic. SAa/;. 

5.  Acute  of  mind  ;  shrewd;  penetrating. 

Syn.  —  Keen  nnd  sharp  are  applied  to  things  adapt- 
ed to  cut ;  —  keen,  to  such  as  iiave  a  long  edge  ;  sharp, 
tu  such  as  have  a  long  edge  or  a  point ;  acute,  to  such 
as  have  a  point.  A  razor  or  lancet  is /ceen;  a  sword 
or  knife,  sharp  j  a  needle  or  an  arrow,  acute.  —  Keen  ap- 
petite ;  keen  blast ;  keen,  acute,  or  penetrating  discern- 
ment ;  keen  or  severe  reproach  ;  sharp  or  acute  pain; 
shrewd  remark;  ea^-er  desire.  —  Keenness  implies  ra- 
pacity or  strong  appetite ;  aciiteness,  penetration ; 
sharpness,  ungentle  temper. 

KEEN,  V,  a.    To  sharpen,     [r.]  Thomson. 

KEEN'— ED^ED,  a.  Having  a  keen  edge.  Dryden. 

KEEN'-EYED  (ken'id),  a.  Sharp-sighted.  Coicper. 

KEEN'LY,  ad.  In  a  keen  manner  ;  sharply  ;  ve- 
hemently ;  eagerly ;  bitterly. 

KEEN'NJpSS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  keen;  ea- 
gerness; vehemence;  ardor.  South. 

2.  Sharpness ;  acuteness. 

No,  not  the  hangman's  axe  bears  half  the  keenness 

Of  thy  6harp  envy.  S7tak. 

3.  Rigor  or  severity  of  weather ;  as,  "  Keen- 
ness of  the  wind." 

4.  Acrimony;  asperity ;  bitterness.  Clarendon. 

KEEN'-POINT-^ID,  cs.     Having  a  sharp  point. 

KEEN'-SlGHT-^D,  a.     Sharp -sighted.         Roget. 

KEEN'-WIT-T^D,  a.  Having  a  keen  or  sharp 
wit ;  sharp-witted.  Scott. 

KEEP,  V.  a.      [Su.  Goth,   kippa ;   A.  S.  cejmn ; 
Scot,  kep,  to  catch;  Icel.  kippi ;  Sw.  kapa ;  Gael, 
caap ;    Ir. 
keptJ 

1.  To  hold  fast ;  to  retain  ;  not  to  lose. 

To  gain  dominion,  or  to  fceep  it  gained.  -  Milton. 

2.  To  have  in  possession,  use,  care,  or  custody. 

The  crown  of  Stephanus,  first  King  of  Hungary,  was  al- 
ways kept  in  the  Castle  of  Vicegrade.  Knolles. 

3.  To  preserve  ;  to  protect ;  to  take  care  of. 

Behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee.       Gen.  xxviii.  15. 

4.  To  restrain ;  to  detain  ;  to  withhold. 

By  this  they  may  keep  them  from  little  faults.  Locke. 

5.  To  regard ;  to  observe  ;  to  attend  to. 

While  the  stars  and  course  of  heaven  I  keep.      Dryden. 

6.  Not  to  violate ;  to  observe  in  practice  ;  to 
be  observant  of;  to  fulfil. 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 

And  break  it  to  our  hope.  Shak. 

7.  To  copy  carefully ;  to  imitate. 

Her  servants'  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  face. 

And  us  she  moved  or  turned,  her  motions  viewed. 

Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pursued.        Dryden. 

8.  To  supply  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  to 
entertain;  as,  "To  Aeej5  boarders." 

9.  To  have  in  pay  ;  to  possess  ;  as,  "To  keep 
a  servant  and  horses." 

10.  To  solemnize  ;  to  celebrate. 

This  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  memorial;  and  ye  shall 
keen  it  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  Exod.  xii.  14. 

11.  To  hold  or  preserve  in  any  condition. 
"  Keep  a  stiff  rein."  Addisofi. 

12.  Not  to  intermit;  to  continue.  ""While 
they  keep  watch."  Milton. 

Neither  will  he  keejj  his  anger  for  ever.       J-'s.  ciii.  9_ 

13.  To  hold;  to  maintain. 

Where  Menelaus  kept  his  royal  court.  Di-yden. 

14.  Not  to  reveal;  not  to  betray;  as,  "To 
keep  a  secret." 

15.  To  remain  in;  as,  "To  keep  one's  bed." 
To  keep  hack,  to  reserve  ;  to  withhold.    "Kept  back 

part  of  the  price."  Jlcts  v.  9.  —  To  hinder  from  ad- 
vancing. To  keep  company,  to  be  in  company  with  ;  to 
go  with.  Shak. — To  Icerp  company  with,  to  frequent 
the  society  of.  "  Keep eth  company  with  harlots."  Prov. 
xxix.  3. — To  keep  down,  or  under,  to  restrain  ;  to  con- 
trol ;   to  hold  in  subjection.     "  Be  still !   keep  down 
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thine  ire."  Hcmans. — To  keep  good^  or  bad^  hourSj  to 
go  to  bed,  or  to  rise,  habitually  at  seasonable  or  un- 
seasonable hours.  Pope.  —  To  keep  house,  to  have  a 
separate  domestic  establishment.  —  To  keep  in,  to  con- 
ceal ;  not  to  disclose:  —  to  restrain To  keep  off  to 

hold  at  a  distance;  to  prevent  from  approaching ';_ 
to  hinder.  Locke.  — To  keep  up,  to  continue  ;  to  hinder 
from  ceasing.  "7*0  keep  up  an  action."  Locke. —  To 
prevent  from  diminution.  '■^  Alhano  keeps  up  its  credit 
still  for  wine."  Addison.  —  To  keep  school,  to  govern 
a  school ;  to  be  the  head  of  a  school. 

Syn.  — -ffeep  is  a  very  general  term,  and  variously 
applied.  Things  are  kept  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  ;  they  are  preserved  in  circumstances 
of  difficulty  or  danger,  protected  when  exposed  to  dan- 
ger, and  saved  when  threatened  with  destruction. 
Keep  sheep  ;  preserve  life,  health,  or  property  ;  protect 
or  save  from  fire  or  from  destruction  ;  guard  a  prisoner ; 
protect  the  weak.  A  person  keeps  what  is  his  own 
and  retains  what  is  not  taken  from  him  ;  he  keeps  ills 
fai-m  or  property,  and  retains  an  office.  —  Keep  or  fulfil 
your  promise :  — /feep  or  observe  the  Sabbath:  — Aeg>, 
continue,  or  preserve  silence. 

KEEP,  V.  n.  1.  To  remain  in  any  state  or  posi- 
tion; to  stay  ;  as,  "To  keep  at  work." 

With  all  our  force  we  kept  aloof  to  sea.  Pope. 

2.  To  endure  ;  to  remain  uninjured. 

The  ale  will  not  keejj.  Mortiniei\ 

3.  To  lodge  ;  to  dwell ;  to  abide ;  to  stay. 

That  do  this  habitation  wliere  thou  keep'st 
Hourly  afflict.  Shak. 

To  keep  from,  to  abstain  from  ;  as,  'To  keep  from 

speaking."  —  To  kee-p  on,  to  go  forward  ;  to  continue. 

Dryden.  —  To  keep  to,  to  adhere  strictly  to.    ^^  Keep  to 

ourrule."  Baker.  —  To  keep  up,  to  be  yet  active  ;  not 

to  be  confined  to  one's  bed. 

KEEP,  n.  1.  The  donjon  or  strongest  part  of  the 
old  castles  ;  the  stronghold.  Campbell. 

The  proud  keep  of  Windsor.  Burke. 

2.  Custody;  guard;  keeping.  Spenser. 

3.  Guardianship  ;  restraint.  Ascham. 

4.  Condition.     [Colloquial.]  Wade. 

5.  Food  ;  subsistence  ;  keeping.  Bp.  Heber. 

KEEP'flR,  n.  1.  One  who  keeps;  one  who  has 
something  in  charge  or  custody. 

Keeper  of  the  wardrobe.  U  Kings  ii.  14. 

2.  A  defender  ;  a  preserver. 

The  liord  is  thy  keeper;  the  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  thy 
right  hand.  I's.  cxxi.  6. 

Keeper  of  the  Cheat  Seal,  or  Lord  Keeper,  in  Great 
Britain,  the  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  great  seal. 
He  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  lord  and  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  next  in  rank  after  the  dukes  of  the  royal 
blood.  The  office  is  now  the  same  with  that  of  lord 
chancellor.  J^ational  Cyc.  —  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
styled  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  Great  Britain,  the  officer 
who  has  charge  of  the  privy  sea].  He  is  also,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office,  a  privy  councillor.  He  was  anciently 
styled  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal.  P.  Cyc,     Burrilh 

KEEP'jpR-BACK,  «.     One  who  holds  back.  Shak. 

KEEP'jpR-SHIP,  II.   The  office  of  a  keeper.  Carew. 

KEEP'ING,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  kept. 

2.  Charge;  custody;  care;  guardianship. 

My  supplication  with  acceptance  fair 

The  JLord  will  own,  and  have  me  in  his  keeping.     Milton. 

3.  Maintenance;  support;  keep.  "Work 
which  earns  my  keeping."'  Milton. 

4.  {Pahit.')  The  management  of  light  and 
shade  in  such  relation  to  each  other  that  each 
object  may  seem  to  stand  at  its  proper  distance 
from  the  beholder.  Brande. 

j^"  In  keeping  with,  in  harmony  with ;  in  consist- 
ency with. 

KEEP'JNG-R55m,  n.  The  general  sitting-room 
of  the  family  ;  the  common  parlor.  [Used  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Eng.  and  in  N.Eng.]  Forby. 

KEEP'SAKE,  n.  A  gift  in  token  of  remembrance, 
to  be  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  giver.  Todd. 

KEESH,  n.  {Metallurgy,)  Flakes  of  carburet  of 
iron  sometimes  found  on  the  surface  of  bars  of 
pig-iron.  Buchanan. 

KEEVE,  n.  [L.  cupa  ;  Sp.  ^  Port,  cuha ;  Fr.  cuve.  — 
A.  S.  cyp  and  cype  ;  Dut.  kuip  ;  Ger.  kufCj  kupe ; 
Dan.  kuhe;  %\v.kyp\  Icel.  kupa^  A  vat;  a 
large  vessel  to  ferment  liquors  in ;  a  large  tub ; 
a  mashing  tub ;  keever.    [Local,  Eng.]     Grose. 

KEEVE,  V.  a.    1.  To  put  into  a  tub  or  keeve.  Todd. 

2.  To  overturn  or  lift  up  a  cart  so  that  it  may 

unload  at  once.     [Local.]  Ray. 

KEEV'^R,  n.  A  brewing  vessel  or  vat ;  a  keeve. 
—  See  Keeve.  Crahb. 
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KEPFE'kIll,  n.     {Mill.)  An  argillaceous  miner- 
al ;  meerschaum.  " 


^t  I  n.    A  supposed  spirit  of  the  waters  in 
{,   S  Scotland,  in  the  form  of  a  horse,  who 


t  KEP'FjpL,  n.  [Gr.  Ki<pa?.n.']  The  head.  Somei-ville. 

KEG,  «.  [Su.  Goth,  kagge,  keg;  A.  S.  kaggian, 
to  lock  up ;  kceg,  key  ;  Sw.  kagge ;  Icel.  kaggi. 
—  L.  cadus  ;  Fr.  caque,  a  pail.J  A  small  barrel, 
or  cask  ;  cag.  —  See  Cag. 

KEIL'HAU-lTE  (kil'ho-it),  ».  [Ger.]  (M'«.)  An 
ore  of  titanium,  containing  chiefly  silica,  oxide 
of  titanium,  lime,  and  yttria ;  —  found  near 
Arendal,  in  Norway,  and  called  also  yttro-tita- 
nite.  Dana. 

KELK,  V.  a.  To  beat  severely  :  —  to  belch.  [Lo- 
cal, England.]  HalliweU. 

KELK,  n.  A  blow :  — the  roe  of  fish  :  — a  large  de- 
tached rock.    [Local,  Eng.]    Wright.   Hatliwell. 

KELL,  n.  [See  C.IUL.]  1.  The  membrane  which 
is  attached  to  the  st.imach  and  lies  on  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  intestines ;  the  omentum ; 
the  caul. 

I'll  have  him  cut  to  the  kdU.  Beau.  8r  Fl 

2.  A  chrysalis.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  The  cobwebs  which  lie  on  the  grass,  cov- 
ered with  dew,  in  the  morning.  Boyle. 

4.  A   sort  of  pottage;   broth;  —  commonly 
written  kale.  —  See  Kale.  Ainsworth. 

KiiLP,  n.    1.  A  common  term  for  seaweed,  which 
consists  of  different  species  of  Fitcus.   Brande. 
2.  The  alkaline  calcined  ashes  of  burned  sea- 
weed, used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  alum, 
and  soap.  Brande. 

KEL'PIE, 

KEL'PY, 
is   believed  to  warn,  by  preternatural  appear- 
ances, those  who  are  destined  to  be  drowned  in 
the  neighborhood.  Jamieson. 

KEL'SON,  n.    {Naut.)    See  Keelson.    Raleigh. 

KELT,  n.  Cloth  ivith  the  nap  ;  —  generally  of  na- 
tive black  wool.  —  See  Kilt.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

KELT,  n.     [Gr.  Kt;.roi.]     See  Celt. 

KEL'TJIR,  n.  Order  ;  ready  or  proper  state  ;  kil- 
ter ;  as,  "Out  of  kelter."  —  See  Kilter. 

If  the  organs  of  prayer  be  out  of  kelter,  how  can  we  pray  ? 

Barrow. 

f  KEMB  (kem),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  camban ;  Dut.  liam- 
men.l     To  comb.  B.  Jcnson. 

KEM'BO,  a.     See  KiMBO.  Todd. 

■f  KEM'^-LIN,  n.    A  brewer's  vessel ;  a  tub. 

A  kneading-trough,  or  else  a  kemeUn.  C/taucer. 

f  KEMP,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  kcempe ;  A.  S.  cempa,  a  sol- 
dier; T)\it.  ke^nper ;  Sw.kciinpe;  G&y .  ktiynpfer \ 
Dan.  /cosinper;  Icel.  kempa.']  A  champion  ;  a 
knight.  Wright. 

KEN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cunnan ;  Dut.  ^  Ger.  kennen.  — 
See    Know.]       \i.    kenned  ;   pp.    kenning, 

KENNED.] 

1.  To  see  at  a  distance  ;  to  descry. 

TVe  ken  them  from  afar.  Addison. 

2.  To  know ;  to  recognize. 

'Tia  he:  I  ken  tlie  manner  of  his  gait.  Shak. 

KEN,  ».  n.    To  look  round  ;  to  direct  the  eye. 

Out  she  looks,  listens  . . .  hearkens,  kens.  Burton. 

KEN,  n.    View ;  sight ;  the  reach  of  the  sight. 

For,  lol  within  a  Ay«  our  army  lies.  Shak. 

KEN'DAL-GREEN,  n.  A  kind  of  green  cloth, 
made  at  Kendal,  in  England. 

Three  misbegotten  knaves,  in  Kendal-green,  came  at  my 
back.  shaic. 


KENK,  . 
kink.  ■ 


.     {Naut.)  A  twist  in  a  rope  or  cable  ; 
-  See  Kink.  Crabb. 


KEN'N^L,  n.  [L.  canis,  a  dog ;  It.  canile,  a  ken- 
nel ;  Fr.  chenil.'] 

1.  A  house  or  cot  for  a  dog  or  a  pack  of  dogs. 

Forth  from  the  kenvel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 

A  hell-hound,  that  dotli  hunt  us  all  to  death.  Shak. 

2.  A  pack  of  hounds  kept  in  a  kennel. 

A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer 

Mazed  witll  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs.        SJiak. 

3.  The  hole  or  retreat  of  a  fox  or  other  wild 
animal.  Brande. 

KEN'N^L,  n.  [L.canaHs,  a  conduit-pipe,  from 
canna  (Gr.  K6vva')^  a  reed ;  It.  canile ;  Fr.  chenal, 
a  gutter.  —  See  Canal,  and  Cane.]  The  water- 
course of  a  street ;  a  gutter.  Bp.  Hall. 


KEN'NfL,  V.  n.  [i.  kennelled  ;  pp.  kennel- 
ling, KRN.VELLLD.]  To  lie  ;  to  dwell ;  to  har- 
bor;—  used  of  beasts,  and  of  man  in  contempt. 

The  dog  kennelled  in  a  hollow  tree.  L' Estrange. 

KJSN'N^L,  v.  a.     To  keep  in  a  kennel.        Tatler. 

KEN'N^L-COAL,  n.     See  Cannel-coal. 

KfiN'NpL-RA'KER,  n.     A  scavenger.  Arbuthnot. 

KEN'NPT,  ».  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  to  which 
the  tacks  or  sheets  are  fastened.  Crabb. 


Bacon. 


{Mils,)  A  bugle  with 
Moore. 


KEN'N[NG,  ■/(.     View ;  sight ;  ken 
KEN'TAL,  n.     See  Kentle. 

KENT'-BU-GLE  (-bu-gl),n. 

keys ;  keyed  bugle. 
KEN'TLE,  n.     [W.  can^,  hundred.  —  L.  ce7itum\ 

Fr.  quintal.']     A  hundred  weight ;  a  quintal. 
KENT'L^D^E,  n.    {Naut.)  A  sort  of  ballast;  iron 

pigs  used  for  ballast.  McCulloch. 

KEPT,  i.  &  p.  from  keep.    See  Keep. 

KEPT'-MIs'TR^SS,  n.  A  woman  supported  by 
a  man,  and  cohabiting  with  him,  though  not 
married  to  him  ;  a  concubine.  Booth. 

KER-A-MO-GRAPH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  xlpafio;,  a  tile,  and 
ypatpoi,  to  write.]  Applied  to  a  globe  invented 
by  Mr.  Addison,  used  as  a  slate.        Scudamore. 

KER'A-STNE,  a.  [Gr.  Kipas,  horn.]  {Min.)  Like 
horn  ;  horn-like  ;  corneous  ;  horny ,       Wright. 

KER'A-SIte,  n.     {Min.)  See  Ceuasite.      Dana. 

KE'RATE,  n.  [Gr.  Klpas,  horn.]  {Min.)  A  min- 
eral which,  externally,  resembles  horn.    Ogilvie. 

KER'.\-T0ME,  n.  [Gr.  ict'pat,  horn,  and  rl^vu,  to 
cut.]  {Surg.)  An  instrument  for  dividing  the 
cornea  in  operating  for  cataract.  lioblyn. 

KER-A-TQ-NtX'JS,  n.  [Gr.  Ktpa;,  horn,  and 
vtfif,  puncture.]  {Surg.)  The  operation  of 
couching,  performed  by  introducing  a  needle 
through  the  cornea  or  homy  coat  of  the  eye,  and 
depressing  or  breaking  the  opaque  lens.  Brande. 

KER'A-TO-PHYTE,  n.  [Gr.  Ktpas,  horn,  and 
(pvTdv,  that  which  grows.]  {Zoiil.)  A  name  given 
by  Cuvier  to  polypi  of  the  genus  Gorgonia,  on 
account  of  the  horny  axis  of  the  stem. 

KERB,  n.     See  CuKB. 

KERB'-STONE,  n.    See  Curb-stone. 

KER'CHJEF  (ker'chjf),  «.  [Fr.  couvrechef,  from 
cotivrir,  to  cover,  and  chef,  the  head.] 

1.  A  cover  for  the  head ;  a  head-dress  :  —  also 
any  loose  cloth  used  in  dress.         Ezek.  xiii.  21. 

2.  The  wearer  of  a  kerchief. 

The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  shall  rest 

Well  satisfied  of  what  they  love  the  best.  Dryden. 

KER'CHIEFED  (ker'chift),  u.     Dressed  ;  hooded. 
Kerchiefed  in  a  comely  cloud.  Hilton. 

KERF,  n.  [A.  S.  ceorfan,  to  carve,  to  cut ;  cyrf, 
a  cutting  off;  Dut.  kerf,  a  notch;  Ger.  kerb. — 
See  Carve.]  The  way  or  opening  made  by  a  saw ; 
the  sawn-away  slit  in  timber  or  wood.      Moxon. 

KER-!-€HE'T!B,  n.    [Rabinnical  Heb.  aina^^lip. 

what  is  read,  what  is  written.]  A  name  applied 
to  certain  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
where  an  error  stands  in  the  text,  and  the  cor- 
rection in  the  margin.  Ency.  Brit. 

KERL,  n.  [A.  S.  ceorl,  a  man,  a  countryman; 
Su.  Goth.,  Dan.,  Icel.,  If  Sw.  karl ;  Dut.  karel; 
Ger.  Iterl.  The  same  word  with  carle,  churl, 
and  charles^     A  peasant. 

Poor  old  kerls  making  their  daily  penny.       N.  Brii.  Rev. 

KER'ME§,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  ["The  word  kermes  is 
Arabic,  and  signifies  little  worm."  lire.  — Ar- 
menian karmir ;  Pers.  kirm. ;  Sansc.  Jcrimi,  a 
worm.]  A  dye-stuif  consisting  of  the  dried 
bodies  of  the  females  of  the  Coccus  ilicis,  an 
insect  which  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Qxier- 
cus  ilex,  or  prickly  oak,  growing  in  Spain, 
France,  the  Levant,  &c.  XJre. 

Good  kermes  is  plump,  of  a  deep  red  color,  of  an  agreea- 
ble smell,  and  a  rough  and  pungent  taste.  Ure. 
Cloths  dyed  with  kermen  are  of  a  deep  red  color:  and 
though  much  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  the  scarlet  cloths  dyed 
with  real  Mexican  cochineal,  they  retain  the  color  better,  and 
are  less  liable  to  sfciin.                                             McCulloch. 

KER'ME§-MlN'5R-AL,  n.  {Min.)  A  factitious 
sulphuret  of  antimony  in  a  state  of  impalpable 


comminution  ;  —  so    called   on  account   of  its 
brilliant  red  color.  c/re. 

KERN,  n.     [Old  Gael.  §  Ir.  cearn,  a  man.] 

1.  The  Irish  infantry.  Spenser. 

2.  An  Irish  foot-soldier ;  an  Irish  boor. 

Justice  had,  with  valor  armed. 
Compelled  these  skipping  kern^  to  trust  their  heels.  Shak. 

3.  {Eng.  Laic.)  An  idler  ;  a  vagrant ;  a  vag- 
abond. Whishaw. 

4.  {Printing.)  That  part  of  a  type  which  pro- 
jects over  the  body  or  shank.  Adams. 

KERN,  n.  [Goth,  qualm  ;  M.  Goth,  cicairn  ;  A.  S. 
cwyrn  ;  Ger.  queme  ;  Icel.  kuern  ;  Sw.  qvam ; 
Gael,   earn.]     A  hand-mill  for  grinding  com; 


a  quern. 


Johnson. 


KERN,  n.  [Dut.  kern.}  A  churn.  [Local,  Eng.] 
Kernmilk,  buttermilk.     [Yorkshire.]  Todd. 

t  KERN,  V.  n.    [See  Corn,  and  Kernel.] 

1.  To  harden  as  corn,  or  as  copper  ore  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Carew. 

2.  To  granulate  ;  to  form  grains.  Grew. 

KERN'-BA-BY,  n.  An  image  dressed  up  with 
corn  carried"  before  the  reapers  to  their  harvest 
home  ;  —  called  also  corn-baby.       Eartn.  Eney. 

KER'N^L,  n.  rSu.  Goth,  kerne;  A.  S.  cyrnel; 
Dut.  iSf  Ger.  kern;  Dan.  kierne ;  Sw.  karna; 
Icel.  kiarni.'] 

1.  The  edible  substance  contained  in  the  shell 
of  a  nut  or  the  stone  of  a  fruit. 

The  kernel  of  the  nut  serves  them  for  bread  and  meat,  and 
the  shells  for  cups.  More. 

2.  Any  thing  enclosed  in  a   shell,  husk  or 
other  integument ;  a  grain  or  corn. 

Oats  are  ripe  when  the  straw  turns  yellow  and  the  kernel 
hard.  Mortimer. 

3.  The   central  part   of  any  thing,  around 
which  the  rest  has  collected ;  a  nucleus. 

A  solid  body  in  the  bladder  makes  the  kenu:l  of  a  stone. 

Arbuthnot. 

4.  A  hard  concretion  in  the  flesh.      Johnson. 

KER'N^L,  u.  n.     To  form  kernels.  Mortimer, 

KER'NpL-LY,  a.  Full  of  kernels ;  having  ker- 
nels :  — resembling  kernels.  Sherwood. 

KER'NEL-WORT,  (-wurt),  n.  A  plant  sometimes 
used  in  medicine ;  Scrofularia  nodosa. Dunglison. 

tKERN'ISH,  a.  [to'n,  a  boor.]  Boorish;  clown- 
ish.    "  A  petty  kernish  prince."  Milton. 

KER'p-DON,  n.  [Gr.  Kfip,  the  heart,  and  dSovs, 
dSAvTo^,  tooth.]  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  herbivorous 
rodents,  peculiar  to  South  America,  having  mo- 
lar teeth,  of  which  the  transverse  section  is 
heart-shaped ;  a  kind  of  cavy.  Brande. 

KER'O-LITE,  11.  [Gr.  Kjjp,  the  heart,  and  Xldos,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magne- 
sia, associated  with  serpentine.  Dana. 

KER'0-SENE,  n.  A  kind  of  oil  obtained  from  bi- 
tuminous coal.  Simmonds. 

KER'§EY,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  kersing  ;  Fl.  karseye ;  Dut. 
karsaai  ;  Ger.  kirsey  ;  Sw.  kersing.  —  "  Proba- 
ably  a  corruption  of  Jersey,  whence  it  originally 
came."  Brande.}  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  usual- 
ly ribbed,  and  woven  with  long  wool. 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 

In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes.  Shak. 

KER'§5Y-MERE,  re.  [Ger.  kasimir  ;  Sw.  kosimir ; 
It.  4  Sp.  casimiro ;  Fr.  casimir  ;  Fort,  casimira. 
—  "  Kerseymere  is  said  to  have  derived  its  appel- 
lation from  Cashniir,  a  country  which  produces 
the  finest  wool."  Brande.}  A  thin  woollen, 
twilled  stuff*,  generally  woven  from  the  finest 
wools;  cassimere. — See  Cassimere. 

KER'§EY-NETTE,  re.  A  thin  woollen  or  stuff; 
cassinette.  Adams. 

To  carve. 


t  KERVE,  V.  a. 
tKERV'ER,  re. 


A  carver. 


Sir  T.  Elyot. 
Chaucer. 


KE'^AR,  n.  [Gr.  KaZaap,  from  L.  Ciesar;  Su. 
Goth,  keisare ;  M.  Goth,  kaisar ;  A.  S.  sdsere ; 
Dut.  keizer ;  Ger.  kaiser ;  Dan.  keiser  ;  Sw. 
kejsare  ;  Kus.  tsar.}     An  emperor.         Spenser. 

KES'I-TAH,  re.  [Heb.  nri^ii"p.  a  lamb.]  A  He- 
brew gold  coin,  weighing,  according  to  M.  Pet- 
tiler,  4  dvvt.  22j  gr.  English  Troy  weight. 

KES'LOP,  /i.     [A.  S.  cese-lib,  milk  curded.]     The 
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KEST 

stomach  of  a  calf,  prepared  for  rennet ;  rennet. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

t  KEST.  The  old  imperfect  tense  of  cast.  Spenser. 

KES'TR^L,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  falcon, 
very  common  in  Great  Britain  ;  windhover ; 
Falco  tinnunculus  of  Linnxnis  ;  —  written  also 
castrel.  Yarrell. 

KET,)i.  [Su.  Goth.  to«,  flesh  ;  Dan. /raoa!.  — Icel. 

kcet,  kiiit,  ket.']     Putrefying  flesh;    carrion:  — 

any  sort  of  filth.  Wri(jlit. 

KiJTCH,  n.     [Su.  Goth,  kogq  ;    Dut.  kaag ;  Dan. 

kag  ;  Ger.  4;  Sw.  kits  ;  Icel.  kuggi.  —  It.  caicco  ; 

Sp.  §  Port,  queclie  ;  Fr.  qitaiche.'] 

1.  (Naut.)  An  old  English  term  applied  to  a 
vessel  equipped  with  two  masts,  usually  of  from 
100  to  250  tons  burden  ;  —  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  modern  term  yacht.  Brande. 

Our  ketch,  even  when  light,  was  a  bad  sailer.       Daminer, 

2.  A  hangman. — See  Jack-Ketcii.    Grose. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  catch.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

KETCH'yp,  n.    A  sauce.  —  See  Catchup. 

KET'TLE,  ».  [M.  Goth,  katila  ;  Su.  Goth,  kiffel, 
ketfel;  A.fi.cetl,cetel;  D\it.  ketel ;  Ger.  kessel; 
Dan.  kiedel ;  Sw.  kittel ;  Icel.  ketill ;  Eus.  kotel. 
—  L,  catiUuSj  dim.  from  catiniis.]  A  wide- 
mouthed,  metallic  vessel,  for  boiling  liquids. 

.6®=  "  In  the  kitchen  tlie  name  of  pot  is  given  to  the 
boiler  that  grows  narrower  towards  the  top,  and  of 
kettle  to  that  which  grows  wider."    Johnson. 

KET'TLE-DRUM,  re.  An  instrument  of  martial 
music,  being  one  of  two  kettles  or  basins  of 
brass,  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  covered,  at 
the  top,  with  parchment  or  goatskin. 

The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  tlius  bray  out 

The  triumph  of  his  pledge.  Shak. 
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KET'TLE-DRUM'MER,    % 
plays  on  a  kettle-drum. 


The   musician   who 
Craig. 

kSt'TLE-PIns,  n.  pi.  Nine-pins;  skittles; 
kayles.     *'  Billiards,  kettle-pins.''  Gayton. 

KEU'P^R,  n.  (Geol.)  The  German  term  for  the 
upper  portion  of  the  new  red  sandstone  forma- 
tion. P.  Oyc. 

KEV'JglL,  n.  1.  [Zoul.)  A  kind  of  antelope  re- 
sembling the  gazelle ;  Antilope  kevella  of  Pal- 
las. P.  Cyc. 
2.  {Naut.)  A  strong  piece  of  wood,  bolted  to 
a  timber  or  stanchion,  and  used  for  belaying 
large  ropes  ;  a  cavil.  Dana. 


KEV'5L-H£aD§,  n. 
used  as  kevels. 


{Naut.)   Timber-heads 
Dana. 


KEX,  n.  [L.  cicuta,  hemlock.]  A  dry  stalk  of 
hemlock  and  of  some  other  plants ;  kecksy. 
—  See  Kecksy.  Nares. 

I  bring  with  me  a  book  aa  dry  as  a  kex.  Shclton. 

KEY  (ke),  71.  [A.  S.  C£ecj\  Frs.  cay.  —  Gr.  K?.(i<;\ 
L.  clavis  ;  It.  chiave;  Old  Sp.  clave;  Sp.  llazie  ; 
Port,  chave  ;  Fr.  clef."] 

1.  An  instrument  by  which  a  lock  is  fastened 
or  unfastened. 

In  old  English  law,  the  keys  of  the  wife  conveyed  certain 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities,  the  wife  being  held  to  answer 
for  the  theft  of  her  nuaband,  if  the  articles  stolen  were  found 
under  the  keys  of  which  she  ought  to  have  custody  and  care. 

JBurrill. 

2.  An  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is 
turned  or  screwed  ;  as,  "A  watch-Aey." 

Hide  the  key  of  the  jack.  Swift. 

3.  That  which  serves  to  explain  any  thing 
enigmatical  or  difficult ;  a  clew  ;  a  guide. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  reason  have  got  the  true  key 
of  books.  Locke. 

4.  (Bot.)  A  sort  of  nut  with  a  winged  apex  or 
margins,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  ash  or  the  elm, 
or  in  that  of  the  maple,  which  consists  of  two 
keys  united  at  the  base  ;  a  samara.  Gray. 

5.  (Mies.)  The  fundamental  note  of  the  prin- 
cipal chord,,  to  which  all  the  chords  of  a  move- 
ment are  related,  from  which  they  all  modulate, 
and  into  which  they  all  tend  to  resolve  them- 
selves,—  hence,  the  fundamental  note  of  the 
final  chord  of  every  piece  ;  the  fundamental 
note  of  any  scale  ;  the  tonic  ;  the  key-note  ;  — 
the  scale  founded  on  any  given  tonic  or  key- 
note ;  a  mode  :  —  in  some  instruments,  a  lever 
pressed  by  the  finger  to  produce  a  note.  Dwight. 

6.  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  wood  let  into  the  back 
of  another,  across  the  grain,  to  prevent  the  lat- 
ter from  warping.  Brande. 


7.  {Mech.)  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood 
or  other  material,  which  is  driven  into  a  mortise 
or  scat  prepared  for  it,  in  order  to  fix  the  parts 
of  a  machine  firmly  together;  a  jib.        Mahan. 

8.  {Carp.)  The  board  of  a  floor  which  is  last 
laid  down. 

-l/t^^  In  naked  flooring,  keys  are  pieces  of  timber 
fixed  in  betwRen  the  joista  by  mortise  and  tenon. 
When  fastened  witli  their  ends  projecting  against  tlio 
sides  of  the  joists,  they  are  called  btrutting  pieces. 

Craig. 

'Jlie  key  of  a  country^  the  passage  or  the  fortress 
which  gives  access  to  a  country,  or  the  possession  of 
which  secures  the  possession  of  that  country  also. 
"  These  countries  were  the  keys  of  Normandy,"  Shalt. 

Power  of  the  keys,  (^Eccl.)  the  authority  of  the  priest- 
hood of  certain  (Christian  sects,  by  which  they  carry 
out  church  government,  and  give  or  withhold  church 
privileges  J  — so  called  from  the  declaration  of  Christ 
to  St.  Peter,  contained  in  Matt.  xvi.  19.  Hook. 

KEY  (ku),  n.  [L.  cauteSy  a  cliff";  Sp.  cayo;  Fr. 
cayes.']  A  ledge  of  rocks  near  the  surface  of  the 
water;  a  low  island;  —  used  chiefly  in  speaking 
of  the  West  Indian  islets. 

Jl®=  Keys,  like  reefs,  are  generally  of  coralline  for- 
mation. A  key  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
while  a  reef  is,  for  the  most  part,  below  the  surface, 
or,  at  least,  washed  by  the  waves. 

KEY  (ke),  n.  [Low  L.  kaia  ;  Port,  caes ;  Fr.  qtiai. 
—  Iv.ceigh;  Dnt.kaai;  Ger.kai;  Sw.  kaj.]  A 
bank  or  wharf  built  at  the  side  of  a  navigable 
water,  for  convenience  in  loading  and  unloading 
vessels ;  a  mole ;  a  quay.  —  See  Quay.  Holland. 

KEY  (ke),  -v.  a.     {Mech.)  To  fasten  with  a  key. 

KEY'A(?E  (ke'^j),  7i.  Money  paid  for  lying  at 
the  key  or  quay  ;  quayage.  Ainsioorth. 

KEY'-BOARD,  n.  {Mus.)  The  series  of  levers  in 
a  piano-forte,  or  other  musical  instrument  which 
is  played  in  a  similar  manner.  B^'ande. 

t  KEY'-COLD,  a.     Cold,  as  an  iron  key  ;  lifeless. 
Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king.  Shak. 

KEYED  (ked),  a.  Furnished  with  keys:  —  fast- 
ened by  a  key  :  —  set  to  a  key,  as  music.  Booth. 

KEY'— HOLE  (ks'hol),  n.  An  aperture  or  hole  in 
a  door  or  a  lock  for  receiving  a  key..  Shak. 

KEY'-NOTE,  n.  {Mus.)  The  fundamental  note 
of  a  piece,  or  of  any  scale ;  the  tonic.    Dwight. 

KEY§,  or  KEYN§,  n.     {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  guar- 
dian, warden,  or  keeper.  Whishaw. 
Keys  of  the  island,  (in  the  Isle  of  Man,)    twelve 
persons  to  whom  all  doubtful  or  important  matters  of 
law  were  referred.                                 Blount.     Cowcll. 

KEY'-STONE  (ke'ston),  n.  (Arck.)  That  stone 
in  an  arch  which  is  equally  distant  from  its 
springing  extremities  ;  that  stone  of  an  upright 
arch  which,  being  the  last  put  in,  keys  or  locks 
the  whole  together.  —  See  Arch.  Brande. 

41®=- In  a  circular  arch  there  will  be  two  key-stones, 
one  at  the  summit  and  the  othier  at  the  bottom  there- 
of; in  semi-circular,  semi-elliptical  arches,  &c.,  it  is 
the  highest  stone,  frequently  sculptured  on  the  face 
and  return  sides.     Weale. 

KEY'-WAY  (ke'wa),  n.  {Mech.)  The  mortise 
made  to  receive  a  key.  Ojilrie. 

KHA'LIFF,  n.    See  Caliph.  Brande. 

KHAM'SfN,  n.     A  noxious  wind.  — See  Kamsin. 

[|  KHAN  (kan  or  k^n),  n.     [Turk,  or  Pers.] 

1.  In  Persia,  a  governor  or  high  officer  ;  —  in 
Tartary,  a  prince  or  sovereign. 

The  sovereigns  of  many  independent  states  of  Northern 
Asia  are  styled  khans.  Bramle. 

2.  An  Oriental  inn  or  caravansary.     Brande. 

II  KHAn'ATE,  n.  The  jurisdiction  or  the  country 
governed  by  a  khan.  P.  Cyc. 

KHi'LAUT,n.  The  robe  of  honor.  [India.]  Smart. 

KHOT'BAH  (kot'ba),  n.  A  peculiar  form  of  prayer 
used  in  Mohammedan  countries  at  the  com- 
mencement of  public  worship  in  the  great 
mosques  on  Friday,  at  noon.  Brande. 

S^='The  khotbah  is  chiefly  a  "  confession  of  faitli," 
and  a  general  petition  for  success  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Mussulmans  as 
the  most  solemn  and  important  part  of  their  worship. 
Brande. 

KIB'BAL,  ?  ^^     [Bret.kibel']     {Mining.)  An  iron 

KIB'BLE,  '  bucket  in  which  the  ore  is  raised  from 

mines.  Weale. 
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KiBE,  n.  [From  Ger.  Jterb,  a  notch.  Skinner. 
jUi«sAct(.'— See  Keiif.]  An  ulcerated  chilblain; 
a  chap  in  the  heel  caused  by  cold. 

If  a  tuan's  brains  were  in  hie  hccle,  weic't  not  in  dancor 
of  k^M,-l  siiak: 

KiBED  (labd),  a.  Troubled  with  kibes ;  having 
kibes.     "Kibed  "heels."  Darwin. 

Kl-BiT'K4,n.;  pi.  KiBiTKAS.  A  Russian  vehi- 
cle covered  vfith  leather,  used  for  travelling  in 
winter.  Ileber. 

KIB'LINGS,  n.  pi.  Parts  of  small  fish  used  for 
bait  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.     Bartktt. 

KI'BY,  a.    Having  kibes  ;  sore  with  kibes. 

He  halteth  often  that  hath  a  kibtt  heel.  '  Skdton. 

KICK,  V.  a.     [L.  calco,  to  tread. —  Ger.  kauchen. 

Skinner.  —  Icel.  knika.  Sereniiis.']    [i.  kicked  ; 

pp.  KICKING,  KICKED.]  To  Strike  with  the  foot. 

_  He  must  endure  aud  digest  all  atfronts,  adore  the  foot  that 

kicks  him,  and  kiss  the  hand  that  strikes  hini.  South. 

liiCK,  V.  n.  To  thrust  out  the  foot  in  token  of 
contempt  j  to  show  opposition  ;  to  resist. 

Wherefiire  Jack  ye  at  my  sacrifiec,  and  at  mine  offerinff, 
which  I  have  commanded?  1  Sam.  ii.  Wl. 

KICK,  n.    A  blow  with  the  foot. 

Before  my  foot  salutes  you  with  a  kick.  Lrj/deti. 

KICK'^R,  n.     One  who  kicks. 
KICK'JNG,  Ii.    The  act  of  one  who  kicks.  Smart. 

kIcK'SIIAW,  n.  [Fr.  quelque  chose,  something, 
any  thing.     Skinner.'] 

1.  Something  fantastical ;  a  bawble. 

Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaics.  knight?  Shak, 

2.  A  made-up  dish  of  cookery. 

A,joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshavs,  toM 
William  cook.  Shak, 

t  KICK'SH6e,  n.  A  dancer;  a  caperer  ;  —  so 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  Milton. 

t  KICK'SY-WICK'SY,  ji.  A  wife;  — so  used  in 
contempt  or  in  ridicule.  Shak. 

KID,  n.  [Sansc.  ada:  —  Gr.  0?^,  a  goat;  aiyis, 
alyiios,  a  goat-skin  ;  L.  hwdus,  a  kid.  —  Su. 
Goth,  kid ;  M.  Goth,  gaitei ;  Dan,,  Icel.,  § 
Sw.  kid;  Gael.  §  Ir.  cadhla :  —  Keb.  "'"la- 
from  ma,  to  crop  :  —  Arab,  gidi.] 

1.  The  young  of  a  goat. 

Leaping  like  wanton  A'ic/s  in  pleasant  spring.       Spenter. 

2.  A  fagot  or  a  bundle  of  heath.    Simmonds. 

3.  A  small  tub  :  —  a  basket.  IlaUiwell. 

KID,  V.  n.      \i.    KIDDED  ;  pp.    KIDDING,  KIDDED.] 

To  bring  forth  kids.  Cotgrave. 

t  kId,  1!.  a.     [A.  S.  cydan,  to  know.] 

1.  To  discover ;  to  make  known.  Gower. 

2.  To  bind  up,  as  a  fagot ;  to  fagot.  Hallitcell. 

KID'D^D,  a.     Fallen,  as  a  young  kid.      Cotgrave. 

KIO'D^R,  n.     [Sw.  kyta,  to  truck.] 

1.  One  who  monopolizes  or  engrosses  corn  or 
other  merchandise ;  a  huckster.         Simmonds. 

2.  A  travelling  trader.     [Local.]  Ray. 

KId'DLE,  n.  [Low  L.  Jddelbis.']  A  weir  or  dam 
in  a  river,  to  catch  fish  ;  —  corruptly  called,  in 
some  places,  kittle,  or  kettle.  Todd. 

KID'DOW,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  web-footed  bird;  — 
called  also  the  guillemot,  the  sea-hen,  and  skoift. 
—  See  GriLLEMOT.  Chambers. 

KID'^L,  n.    See  Kiddle.  .Jacobs. 

t  KID'-P6x,  n.    A  young  fox.  Wright. 

We'll  fit  the  Jcifl-fox  with  a  pennyworth.  Shak. 

K^  Kid-fox  has  been  supposed  to  mean  dincovered  or 

tletectcd  fox.    It  may  mean  simply  a  young  fox.  JVarcn, 

kId'LJNG,  71.    [Dim.  of  kid.]    A  young  kid. 

Like  kidWtffa,  blithe  and  merry.  Gai/. 

kId'nAp,  v.  a.  [Ger.  kind,  a  child,  and  Tiap. 
Johnson.  —  Ger.  kinderdieb,  a  kidnapper.]     [i. 

KIDNAPPED  ;  pp.    KIDNAPPING,    KIDNAPPED.] 

To  Steal  or  carry  away  by  force,  as  a  child  or 

any  human  being. 

From  the  brute  mother's  knefi  the  infant  boy. 
Kidnapped  in  slumber,  bartered  for  a  toy.    Montgomerl/. 

KID'NAP-P^R,  n.  One  who  kidnaps ;  a  man- 
stealer. 

These  people  lie  in  wait  for  our  children,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  kind  of  kifbiappera  within  the  law.  Spectator. 
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kId'nAP-PING,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  kidnaps  ; 
the  stealing  or  conveying  away  of  a  man,  wo- 
man, or  child.  P.  Cyc. 

KID'N^Y  (kid'ne),  re. ;  pi.  KIDNEYS.  [Of  uncertain 
etymology.  —  iS^z'nner '  says,  A.  S.  cynne,  race 
(with  a  reference  to  cennan,  to  heget,  or  cynTie, 
genitals),  and  neah,  nigh. — Serenius  says,  Su. 
Goth,  qued,  the  belly  ;  A.  S.  quith,  and  near.] 

1.  One  of  the  two  glands  lying  in  the  lumbar 
region,  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column, 
which  are  the  secretory  organs  of  the  urine  ;  — 
used  generally  in  the  plural.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  cant  term  for  sort  or  kind  ;  disposition  ; 
humor;  habit.  L' Estrange. 

tm-  "  Tills  use  of  the  word  seems  to  have  risen 
from  Sluikspeare's  phi-ase,  '  A  man  of  my  kidney '  ; 
where  FaistatT  means  — a  man  whose  kidneys  are  as 
fat  as  mine  ;  a  man  as  fat  as  I  am."    Aysctmgh. 

3.  A  cant  term  for  a  waiting  servant.    Tatler. 

KID'NBY-BEAN,  re.  {Bot.)  A  well-known  culi- 
nary vegetable  of  several  species,  shaped  like  a 
kidney ;  Phaseolits.  Loudon. 

KID'Nt;Y-FORMi  ?  a.    Formed  like  a 

KID'Npy-SHAPED  (-shapt),  >  kidney.     Pemmnt. 

KID'N^Y-VBTCH,  re.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  heads  of  whose  flowers 
have  a  silky  appearance  ;  Anthyllis.      Loudon. 

KID'N^Y-WORT  (-wurt),  re.  A  species  of  saxi- 
frage having  kidney-shaped  leaves.  Crabb, 

KIE  (fci),  n.  [See  Cow.]  Kine.  [N.  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

KIEVE,  re.     [See  Keeve.]     A  vat  or  tub.    Weak. 

KlFPE'KILL,  re.    See  Keffekill. 

KIK-5-KU-N3;-MA'l6,  re.  A  resin  resembling 
copal,  and  forming  excellent  varnishes.  Brande. 

KIL-RRlCK'f.N-lTE,  re.  {Min.)  A  massive,  light- 
gray  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  lead,  found  at 
Kilbricken^  in  Ireland.  Dana. 

KlL'Df,R-KIN,«.  [DvX.  kinderkin.'^  A  small  bar- 
rel;—  a  liquid  measure  containing  eighteen 
gallons,  if  of  beer,  or  sixteen,  if  of  ale.  Colburn. 

KILL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cweUan\  Dut.  kwellen.  —  See 
Quell.]     [J.  killed  ;  pp.  killing,  killed.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life ;  to  put  to  death. 

Ye  have  brought  us  forth  into  the  wilderness  to  kill  tliig 
whole  assembly  witli  hunger.  Ex.  xvi.  3. 

2.  To  deprive  of  active  qualities. 

Syn.  —  To  kill  is  a  general  term,  wliicll  signifies, 
simply,  to  take  away  or  to  destroy  life,  eitlier  by  ac- 
cident or  by  design,  lawfully  or  nnlawfuliy  j  to  mur- 
der is  to  kill  a  human  being  unlawfully,  with  malice 
aforethouglit ;  to  assassinate  is  to  murder  liy  sudden 
surprise,  treachery,  or  violence  ;  to  slay  (used  com- 
monly ill  relation  to  men)  is  to  kill  in  battle.  A 
butcher  kills  or  slaughters  animals. 

KILL,  )j.  [Dut.  Ml;  Scot.  %fe.]  A  channel  or 
watercourse ;  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Bartlett. 

j^Eg'  Used  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  forming 
compounds  ;  as,  Peeks/ct'i/,  Catakill. 

KILL,  )t.     A  kiln.  —  See  Kiln.  HalliweU. 

KIL'LA-DAR,  n.  A  commandant  or  governor  of 
a  fort.     [India.]  Stoequeler. 

KIL'LAS,  re.  {Wlin.)  Clay-slate;  —  so  called  by 
the  Cornish  miners.  Ure. 

t  KlLL-COiJR'Tp-Sy,  re.  One  wanting  in  courte- 
sy ;  a  clown  ;  a  rustic  ;  a  boor.  Shak, 

KILL'-CoW",  re.     A  butcher.  Southey. 

KILL'DEE,_      )  „_    (OrnMi.)  A  small  bird  of  the 

KILL'— DEER,  >  plover  kind ;  Charadnus  vocife- 

rus  ;  —  so  called  from  its  peculiar  ryote.  Audubon. 

kIL'L^N-ITE,  re.  (Mire.)  See  Killinite.  P.  Oyc. 

KILL'pB,  re.     One  who  kills. 

KILL'-HAG,  re.  A  wooden  trap  used  by  hunters 
in  Maine.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

KILL'-HERB,  re.     Broomrape.  Booth. 

KIL'LJ-FlSH, ».    (/cA.)  A  kind  of  gudgeon.  Storcr. 

kIl'LICK,  re.     A  sort  of  anchor,     [e.]        Lmett. 

KIlL'JNG,  p.  a.     Depriving  of  life  ;  destructive. 

The  third  day  coinea  a  frost,  a  kilLino  frost.         Shak. 

KIL'LIN-ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina, 
containing  potash  and  oxide  of  iron.      Brande. 


KIL'LOW,  re.  [A  corruption  of  coal  and  low,  a 
flame,  from  the  resemblance  to  soot.  Johnson. 
—  In  the  north  of  England  soot  is  called  Jcol- 
low.     Woodward."] 

1.  An  earth  of  a  blackish  or  deep  blue  color. 

Woodward. 

2.  A  Turkish  dry  measure,  of  very  variable 
dimensions.  Simmonds. 

■KiLN  (kil),  re.  [Su.  Goth,  kochia,  kylla;  A.  S. 
cyln ;  Sw.  kijlna ;  W.  cylyn.]  An  oven  for 
roasting  or  drying  malt  and  grain,  burning 
bricks,  tiles,  lime,  &c.  :  —  a  furnace  for  anneal- 
ing glass  and  pottery  ware.  Moxon.  Simjnonds. 
/i@=  Commonly  used  in  composition  ;  as,  brick-kiln. 

KILN'DRY  (kil'drl),  V.  a.  [i.  KILNDltiED  ;  pp. 
kilndbying,  kilndkied.]  To  dry  in  a  kiln. 
"  The  best  way  is  to  kilndry  them."   Mortimer. 

KILN'DRY-ING,  re.     The  act  of  drying  in  a  kiln. 

KILN'-HOLE  (kil'hol),  re.  The  chimney  or  mouth 
of  a  kiln  ;  a  chimney.  Shak. 

KIL'O-GRAM,  re.  [Gr.  v'^.'oi,  a  thousand,  and 
ypaii^a,  a  weight ;  Fr.  kilogramme.']  A  French 
weight,  equal  to  2  lbs.  3  oz.  4.65  drs.  (2.206  lbs.) 
avoirdupois;  a  thousand  grams.        McCulloch. 

KIL'O-lJ-TRE  (le-tur),  re.  [Gr.  ;;^;W.ioi,  thousand, 
and  ?.irpa,  a  certain  Greek  measure  ;  Fr.  kilo- 
litre.] A  French  measure  of  liquids ;  a  thou- 
sand litres,  equal  to  35.3171  cubic  feet,  or  264 
wine  gallons  nearly.  McCulloch. 

KlL'p-lME-TEE  (kil'o-me-tur),  re.  [Gr.  x"-">h  a 
thousand,  and  jjsrpov,  measure  ;  Fr.  kilometre.] 
A  French  measure  of  a  thousand  metres,  or 
3280.9167  English  feet.  P.  Cyc. 

fK.iLT,p.     Killed;  hurt ;  wounded.         Spenser. 

KILT,  or  KELT,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  kilt,  Molt,  a  fold 
of  a  garment ;  kolt,  a  kind  of  garment ;  Gael. 
caelt,  apparel ;  Icel.  kelta,  the  lap  or  the  fold  of 
the  garment;  Moll,  an  outer  garment.]  A 
loose  dress  extending  from  the  belly  to  the  knee, 
in  the  form  of  a  petticoat,  worn  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  by  the  men,  and  in  the  Low- 
lands by  young  boys ;  — called  by  the  Highland- 
ers ^^^2oe^.  Jamieson. 

KILT'pD,  a.    "Wearing  a  kilt.  Gisborne. 

KiL'TgR,  re.     [See  KiLT.  —  Su.  Goth,  up  kilta; 

Dan.  kilte  op,  to  tuck  up.]     Condition  ;  order ; 

kelter.  —  See  Keltee.  Hollotoay. 

KIM'BO,  a.  Crooked  ;  bent ;  a-kimbo.  Dryden. 
KIM'N^L,  re.     See  Kemelin.  7'odd. 

KIN,  re.  [Su.  Goth,  kund  ;  M.  Goth,  kun,  kund  ; 
A.  S.  CI/71,  cynn ;  Dut.  kunne,  sex ;  Ger.  kind,  a 
child ;  Dan.  Mjn,  kind  ;  Icel.  kyn,  a  kind ;  kundr, 
son,  kindred;  Sw.  kynne.  —  Gr.  yfri/aw,  to  be- 
get ;  yii'os,  race  ;  L.  gnascor,  nascor,  to  be  born ; 
genus,  race  ;  It.  genere  ;  Sp.  4;  Port,  genero ;  Fr. 
genre.] 

1.  Relationship  by  blood  or  by  marriage. 

Without  a  crime  except  his  kin  to  me.  Dryden. 

2.  The  same  generical  class  ;  things  related. 
And  the  ear-deafening  voice  of  the  oracle. 

Kin  to  Jove's  thunder.  Slmk. 

3.  A  relation  ;  a  relative  ;  kindred. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.     SJiak. 
A  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind.  Sliak. 

J8^  Kin,  as  a  termination,  is  used  as  a  diminutive, 
as  in  manikin,  a  little  man. 

KIN,  a.  Of  the  same  family ;  of  the  same  na- 
ture ;  allied  ;  related. 

Because  she  is  kin  to  me,  therefore  she  's  not  so  fair  as 
Helen.  stialc. 

KI'NATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  kinic  acid  with  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

II  KIND  [kind,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ;  kyind,  S. 
W.J.  F. ;  keind,iC.],re.  [A.S.cyre.-SeeKlN,n.] 

1.  Benevolent ;  filled  with  general  good  will ; 
friendly  ;  favorable  ;  beneficent ;  mild ;  tender  ; 
indulgent ;  compassionate  ;  gentle  ;  benignant ; 
gracious ;  lenient. 

He  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.      Luke  vi.  35. 

2.  Proceeding  from  benevolence  or  goodness 
of  heart;  as,  " i&W  intentions." 

II  KIND,  re.  [Goth,  kund ;  A.  S.  cmd.  —  See 
Kin,  re.] 

1.  Race  ;  generic  class  ;  genus  ;  —  sort ;  na- 
ture ;  character. 


They  two  were  human  kiTid.  Drjjden. 

My  master,  who,  God  bless  the  mark,  is  a  kind  of  devil.  Sftak. 

The  waters  brought  forth  .  .  .  after  their  k-ind.      Gen.  i.  yl. 

2.  Natural  state  ;  produce  or  commodity  as 
distinguished  from  money. 

And  others,  harder  still,  he  paid  in  kind.  Pope. 

3.  Nature;  natural  propensity,     [e.] 

Fitted  by  kind  for.rape  and  villany.  Shak. 

4.  Manner;  way;  method,     [u.] 

In  their  Idnd  they  speak  it.  SJiak. 

Syn.  —  Kind,  from  tlie  Anglo-Saxon,  and  soi-f,  from 
the  Latin,  through  the  French,  are  often  used  inter- 
changeably in  tile  same  sense,  and  are  very  general 
and  indefinite  terms;  as,  "A  tbing  of  this  Icind  or 
sort  "  ;  "A  kind  or  sort  of  persons,  animals,  or 
tilings."  A  subject  of  this  /rmrf  or  ?/ature  ;  a  race  of 
men  or  animals.  Species,  genus,  order,  and  class  are 
definite  scientific  terms.  —See  Species. 


t  KIND'JgD,  a.     Begotten. 


Spenser. 


II  KIND'-HEART'^D  (klnd'liilrt'ed),  a.  Having 
great  benevolence.  Thomson. 

II  KINU|-HEART'5D-NESS,  re.  Kindness  of  heart ; 
kindliness  ;  benevolence.  Arbuthnot. 

KIN'DLE  (kin'dl),  v.  u.  [L.  candeo,  to  be  hot ; 
incendo,  to  kindle.  —  Su.  Gnth.  kinda;  Icel. 
kindi,  to  kindle;  kindri,  fire.  —  A.  ^i.candel; 
Norse  kindil,  candle.]  \_L  kindled  ;  pp.  kin- 
dling, kindled.] 

1.  To  set  on  fire ;  to  cause  to  burn. 

His  breath  kindletJi  coals,  and  a  tlame  goeth  out  of  his 
mouth.  Job  xli.  21. 

2.  To  inflame,  as  the  passions  ;  to  excite. 

Kindle  my  rapt  spirits.  Milton. 

t  KIN'DLE,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  cennan  ;  Scot,  kindle  ; 
Ger.  Mnd.]     To  bring  forth ;  to  give  birth  to. 

Dwell  where  she  is  Icindlcd.  Shak. 

KIN'DLE,  V.  re.     1.  To  take  fire.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  become  excited  ;  to  grow  into  rage. 

It  shall  kindle  in  the  thickets  of  the  forest.  Is.  ix,  18. 

KIN'DLjpR,  re.     One  who  kindles  or  inflames. 

Kindlers  of  riot,  enemies  of  sleep.  Ga;/. 

t  KIND'LfSS,   u..      Unkind  ;    unnatural ;    cruel ; 

hard-hearted.     "  Kindless -villam."  Shak. 

KIND'LI-NESS,  re.  1.  Favor  ;  affection  ;  good-will. 

In  kind  a  father,  but  not  kindliness.  Sackvnlle. 

2.  Mildness;  gentle  course.  "  The  temper  of 
theair  and^irerf^ireessof  the  seasons."  Whitlock. 

KIND'LING,  re.  The  act  of  setting  on  fire ;  —  ma- 
terials for  kindling  or  setting  on  fire. 

KIND'LING,  p.  a.     Setting  on  fire ;  inflaming. 

KIND'LY,  a.  1.  Being  of  a  particular  nature  or 
kind;  natural;  homogeneal;  congenial;  proper. 
"  The  kindly  juice  of  a  plant."  Hammond. 

of  porous  earth,  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn.        Millon. 
The  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth.  Common  Prayer. 

The  kimllt/  fruits  of  the  earth  are  the  natural  tVuits  —  those 
which  the  earth,  according  to  its  kind,  should  bring  forth. 

Trench. 

2.  Kind;    mild;   bland;   benevolent.     "The 
kindly  seeds  of  love."  Dryden. 

KIND'LY,  ad.  In  a  kind  manner  ;  benevolently  ; 
favorably ;  mildly  ;  fitly. 

KlNO'LY-NA'TURED  (-nat'yurd),' a.  Having  a 
kind  nature  or  disposition.  Wright. 

KIND'NPSS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  kind ; 
good-will;  benevolence;  humanity. 

Kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge.  5/iait. 

2.  An  act   of   good-will   or  benevolence ;    a 
favor  or  benefit  conferred. 

The  kindness  that  I  have  done  unto  thee.  Gen.  xxi.  23. 

KIN'DRpD,«. ;  pi.  kindeed  or  KINDEEDS.  [A.  S. 
cynren.  —  See  Kin.] 

1.  Relationship  by  birth  or  by  marriage. 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne.  Dryden. 

2.  Relations  ;  persons  of  the  same  family. 

Out  of  thy  country  and  from  Uiy  kindred.  Gen.  xii,  I. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  persons  related  ;  fam- 
ily; fraternity. 

Out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people.      Hev.  v.  9. 

KIN'DRIJD,  a.  Congenial;  related;  cognate;  of 
the  same  kind. 

Who  hath  read  or  heard 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this?  Shak. 

KINE,  n.  [Contracted  from  cowen,  the  pi.  of  cow. 
Hoar.]     Cows.     [Obsolete,  except  in  poetry.]" 

The  very  kine,  that  gambol  at  high  noon.         Cowper. 
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KINEMATICS 

Kl-N^-MAT'ICS,  u.pl.  [Gr.  Kivii^,  to  move.]  A 
term  used  by  some  writers  to  denote  the  doc- 
trine which  treats  of  the  effects  of  motion  with- 
out reference  to  its  causes,  and  in  contradis- 
tinction to  dynamics.  Brande. 

KI-N^-SIP'A-THIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  or 
practises  kinesipathy.  Ec.  Rev. 

KI-NJp-SIP'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  /ciVj^ff^s,  motion,  and 
iz&Orij  sufTering.]  A  mode  of  treating  diseases  by 
gymnastics  or  appropriate  motions.    Dunglisoii. 

KI-NET'|CS,  /6.  pi.    See  Kinematics.       Brande. 

KI-NE'TO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  Ktvijrdsj  moving,  and 
(TKOTrew,  to  view.]  A  movable  panorama.  5o/c?mn. 

KING,  71.  [Su,  Goth.  konning\  A.  S.  cyning^  cy^g's 
Dut.  honing \  Ger.  kmig\  Dan.  /conge;  Icel. 
konunge^  konge ;  Sw.  konung,  kung  ;  Gael.  ^  Ir. 
ceann,  head  ;   Ir.  cununc,  king.  —  Per*  khan.'] 

1.  The  ruler  of  a  nation  or  a  kingdom ;  a  mon- 
arch ;  a  sovereign. 


A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king 
Until  a  king  be  by. 


Shak. 


2.  One  who  has  supreme  authority. 

He  is  the  liOrd  of  lords  and  King  of  kings.       Rev.  xvu.  14. 

3.  A  card  or  a  piece  in- some  games.       Pope. 
King  at  arms,   an  officer  of  great'  antiquity,   and 

formerly  of  great  aathority,  whose  business  it  is  to 
preside  over  the  chapters  and  to  direct  the  proceed- 
ings of  heralds.  There  are  three  Icina-s  at  arms  in  Eng- 
land,—  Garter,  CtarencieiLx,  and  J^orroy,  the  first  of 
whom,  is  styled  principal  king  at  arms,  and  the  two 
latter,  provincial  kings,  because  their  duties  are  con- 
fined to  the  provinces.  Brande. 

KING,  V.  a.     1.  To  supply  with  a  king,     [u.] 

She  ia  so  idly  kinged. 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  royal ;  to  raise  to  royalty ;  to 
elevate  to  regal  power.     [Ludicrous.] 

Then  I  am  kinged  tt^ain,  and  by  and  by 

Think  that  I  am  unlcinged  by  JBolingbroke.         Shak. 

KfNG'AP-PLE,  n.     A  kind  of  apple.       Mortimer. 

KING'-BE-COM'ING,  «..  That  becomes,  or  is  ap- 
propriate to,  a  king. 

The  king-becoming  graces.  Shak. 

KING'BIRD,  n.  {Oriiith.)  A  passerine  dentiros- 
tral  bird,  of  the  genus  Muscicapa  of  Linnteus  ; 
tyrant  fly-catcher ;  Muscicapa  tyrannus  ;  —  so 
named  from  its  courageous  bearing  towards 
other  and  larger  birds  during  the  season  of 
breeding.  Ntittall. 

KING'-CAR'DI-NAL,  n.  A  cardinal  acting  the 
part,  or  having  the  power,  of  a  king.  Shak. 

KING'-CRAB,m.  {Zosl.) 
A  genus  of  gigantic 
entomostracoiis  crus- 
taceans, in  which  the 
haunches  of  the  first 
six  pairs    of  feet    are  King-crab, 

beset  with  small  spines,  and  are  so  closely  ap- 
proximated about  the  mouth  as  to  serve  the 
office  of  jaws;  Limulus;  —  called  also  Aorses^oe, 
and  horseshoe-crab.  Brande. 

KING'CRAfT,  n.  Craft  of  kings;  art  of  govern- 
ing. —  "A  word  commonly  used  by  King 
James .' '  Joh'nson. 

James  was  always  boasting  of  what  he  called  kingcraft; 
and  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  even  to- Imagine  a  course  more 
directly  opposed  to  all  the  rules  of  kingcraft  tlian  tliat  which 
he  foUowed.,  MacauUxy. 

-KING'CtJP,  It.     {Bat.)  The  crowfoot.      Peacham, 

KING'DOM,  n.     [A.  S.  cyngdum.] 

1.  A  country  or  territory  governed  by  a  king; 
the  dominion  of  a  king. 

Moses  gave  unto  them  the  kingdom  of  Sihon.  Num.  xxxU.  33. 

2.  The  estate  of  king;  supreme  power. 

The  kingdom  ia  departed  from  thee.  Dan.  It.  31. 

3.  A  region;  a  tract;  a  definite  space.  "The 
watery  kingdom.*^  Shak. 

4.  One  of  the  primary  divisions  in  natural 
history;  as,  ''The  mineral  kingdom.''* 

f  KING'DOMED,  a.  Having,  or  seeming  to  have,  a 
kingdom.    "  KingdomedAchiWes.'*  Shak, 

KING'FISH,  n.  (Ick.)  A  fish  having  splendid  col- 
ors ;  the  opah ;  the  Lampris  guttatus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

KING'fTsH-^R,  n,.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Alcedinidce  and  sub-family  Alcedinince  ;  — 
particularly  the  Alcedo  hispida,  which  lives  upon 
fishes  and  aquatic  insects.  Gray.     Yarrell. 
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t  KING'HOOD  (Mng'liud),  n.  [A.  S.  cymMd,  from 
cyne,  royal,  and  had,  person,  condition.]  The 
state  of  being  a  king.  Gower. 

KING'-KlLI.-eK,,  n.  One  wlio  kills  a  king ;  the 
murderer  of  a  king  ;  a  regicide.  Shak. 

KING'L^SS,  u.     Having  no  king.  Byron. 

KiNG'LET,  n.   A  little  king ;  a  kingling.   Ogihie. 

kING'-LIKE,  a.     Like  a  king ;  kingly .     Sandys. 

KING'LI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  kingly  ; 
kingly  appearance  or  manner.  Coleridge. 

KiNG'LJNG,  n.  An  inferior  sort  of  king.  Churchill. 

KING'LY,  a.  1.  Belonging  to  a  king ;  royal. 
"The  pride  of  kingly  sway."  Shak. 

a.  Noble  ;  august ;  suitable  to  a  king. 
1  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king, 
More  nice  a  king,  more  khigly  in  my  thoughta.     Shak. 

KlNG'JjY,  ad.    "With  an  air  of  royalty  ;  as  a  king. 
liOw  bowed  the  rest;  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod.  Fope. 

K£NG'LY-p66e',  a.  Exceedingly  poor.  "  Kingly- 
poor  tiout."  Shak. 

KING'-POST,  re.  {Arch.)  The  middle  post  of  a 
framed  roof,  reaching  from  the  centre  of  the  tie- 
beam  to  the  ridge  at  top ;  crown-post.    Brande. 

KiNG§,  re.  The  title  of  two  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

KlNG'§'-BENCI-I,  n.  The  highest  court  of  com- 
mon law  in  England  (called,  during  the  reign  of 
a  queen,  the  Queen's-bench)  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause the  sovereign  used  formerly  to  sit  there 
in  person,  and  still,  by  fiction  of  law,  is  sup- 
posed to  do  so. 

e^f'  It  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  puisne 
or  younger  justices,  who  are  by  their  office  tiie  sover- 
eign conservators  of  the  peace  and  supreme  coroners 
of  the  land.  It  takes  cognizance  both  of  civil  and 
criminal  causes.     Burrill. 

KING'§'-ENG'LISH  (-ing'gljsh),  n.  A  colloquial 
phrase  for  correct  or  pure  English.         Wnght. 

KING'^'-E'VIL  (kingz'e'vl),  re.  The  scrofula,  a 
disease  formerly  believed  to  be  cured  by  the 
touch  of  a  king. 

A3"  "  Tlle  first  king  of  England  that  touched  for 
it  was  Edward  the  Confessor,"in  l'058  ;  and  touching 
for  it  continued  a  custom  till  it  was  discoui-aged  and 
ultimately  dropped  by  George  I.,  in  1714."  Haydn. 

KING'SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  a  king;  royalty; 
monarchy.  King  Charles. 

KING;§'-SPEAR  (kingz'sper),  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant 
having  yellow  flowers  in  a  long  spike ;  yellow 
asphodel ;  Asphodelus  luteiis.  Wood. 

KING'§'-ST0NE  (kingz'ston),  re.  {Ich.)  The  angel- 
fish  ;  Squatina  angelus.  Craig. 

KING'§'-YEL-LOW  (-yel'lo),  re.  A  poisonous 
yellow  pigment  containing  arsenic  and  sulphur ; 
a  fictitious  orpiment,  or  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  Ure. 

KING'-TA-BLE,  re.  {Medimval  Arch.)  Conjec- 
tured to  be  the  string-course,  with  ball  and 
flower  ornaments  in  the  hollow  moulding,  usual 
under  parapets.  Ogilvie. 

KING'WOOD  (-wttd),  re.  1.  A  dyewood  from  Si- 
erra Leone  ;  camwood.  Ogilvie. 
2.  A  beautiful  hard  wood  imported  from  Bra- 
zil in  trimmed  logs  from  two  to  seven  inches  in 
diameter.                                                 Simmonds. 

Ki'NJC,  a.  [Dut.  kina,  cinchona.]  {Chem.)  Not- 
ing a  vegetable  acid,  derived  from  cinchona,  and 
sometimes  called  cinchonic  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

KINK,  re.     [Dut.  &  Sw.  kink.'] 

1.  An  entanglement  or  knot  in  thread,  &c. ;  a 
tvi'ist  or  turn  in  a  rope  or  cable.  Crabh. 

2.  A  fit  of  laughter,  or  of  coughing.  Brockett. 

KINK,  )'.  re.     \i.  KINKED  ;  pp.  KINKING,  KINKED.] 

1.  To  be  entangled;  to  run  into  knots;  to 
set  fast  or  stop  ;  —  said  of  a  rope. 

2.  To  be  disentangled.  [Local,  Eng.]^  Forby. 

3.  To  laugh  immoderately.  [Local.]  Brockett. 
KIN'KA-JOU,  re.     (ZoOl.)  A  plantigrade   quadru- 
ped  of  South 
America,  hav- 
ing   a     long, 
prehensile  tail 
and       woolly 
hair,  and  liv- 
ing upon 
trees ;  the  Cer-      Kinkajou  (Cercoleptes  caudivolwlm'). 
coleptes  caudivolvulus  of  IlUger.  Brande. 


KIRTLE 

KINK'HAUST,     re.      The    chincough ;    hooping. 
■    cough.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

KIN'KLE,  re.     Same  as  KiNK.  Francis. 

kSn'NJ-KIN'NJO,  re.  An  Indian  term  applied  to 
a  composition  of  dried  leaves  and  bark  pre- 
pared for  smoking.     [U.  S.]  BaHlett. 

KI'NO,  re.  [An  Indian  word.]  An  astringent  veg- 
etable extract,  containing  tannin,  gum,  and  ex- 
tractive matter.  Brande. 

KI'Nd$-LE,  re.  [Eng.  kinic,  and  Gr.  Uv,  princi- 
ple.] (Chem.)  A  sublimate  obtained  in  golden 
yellow  needles  when  a  kinate  is  distilled.  Craig. 

kIn§'POLK  (kinz'loli:),  re.  [A.  S.  cm,  family,  and 
folc,  people,  tribe,  folk.]  Relations  ;  kindred. 
"  My  kinsfolk  have  failed."     [r.]      Job  xix.  14. 

KIN'SHIP,  re.     Kindred;  relationship.       Trench. 

kIn§'MAN,  re.  ;  pi.  KINSMEN.  A  man  of  the 
same  race  or  family ;  a  relative. 

KiN^'WOM-AN  (kinz'wiim-jn),  re.  A  female  re- 
lation.   "  She  is  my  kinswoman."  Shak. 


KIN'TAL, 


See  Quintal. 


Todd. 


KINT'LID(?E,   re. 
kentledge. 


{Naut.)    A  kind   of  ballast; 
Mar.  Diet. 


KI-OSK',  re.  [Turk.]  A  kind  of  open  pavilion  or 
summer-house,  supported  by  pillars.      Brande. 

KI-6'TOME,  re.  [Gr.  klwv,  a  dividing  membrane, 
and  Ttiivw,  to  cut.]  A  surgical  instrument  for 
dividing  certain  pseudo-membranous  bands  in 
the  rectum  and  bladder.  Dunglison. 

KIP,  re.    The  hide  of  a  young  beast.        Halliwell. 

KIPE,  re.  [A.  S.  cepan,  to  catch,  to  keep.]  An 
osier  basket  for  catching  fish.  Crahb. 

KlP'-LEATH-5R,  n.  Leather  made  from  the  hide 
of  a  young  ox  or  cove,  being  intermediate  be- 
tween calf-skin  and  cow-hide.  Craig. 

KIP'PJIK,  a.  Lean  and  unfit  for  use,  —  applied 
to  salmon  when  unfit  to  be  taken;  —  also  not- 
ing the  time  when  salmon  spawn.        Halliwell. 

KiP'P:pE,  a.  Lively  ;  nimble ;  gay  ;  light-footed ; 
chipper. — See  Chipper.  Craven  Dialect. 

KIP'P^E-NUT,  re.  A  tuberous  root ;  earth-nut; 
Bunium  btilbocasfanuni.  Dunglison. 

KIP'PpR-TIME,  re.  The  time  between  the  3d  and 
12th  of  May,  in  which  fishing  for  salmon  on  the 
Thames,  in  England,  is  prohibited.  Ash. 

KIp'-SKIN,  re.   Kip-leather.  —  See  Kip-LE.iTHEK. 

KIRK,  re.     [Gr.  KvpioKdv.  —  See  Church.] 

1.  A  church.     [Scot,  and  N.  of  Eng.] 

Jamies07i. 

2.  The  established  church  of  Scotland. 

With  the  Bitting  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk,  Scott. 


t  KIRKED    (kiTkt), 
Turned  upward. 


[A.  S.  cerran,  to   turn.] 
Chaucer. 


KIRK'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  KIRKMEN.  One  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.  Vindiciw  Carolina  (1692). 

KIRK'-SES'SION,  re.  The  lowest  ecclesiastical 
court  of  the  Idrk  of  Scotland. 

jt]®=  It  is  composed  of  the  ministers  of  the  parish 
and  of  lay  elders.  It  takes  cognizance  of  cases  of 
scandal,  of  the  poor's  fund,  and  of  matters  of  general 
ecclesiastical  discipline.    Brandt. 

KIRK'-YARD,  re.     A  churchyard.     [Scotland.] 

KIRSCH' wAs-SBR  (kersh'vas-ser),  re.  [Ger. 
kirschioasscr,  from  kirsche,  a  cherry,  and  was- 
ser,  water.]  An  alcoholic  liquor  obtained  by 
fermenting  anddistilling  the  juice  of  the  small, 
sweet,  black  cherry.  Merle. 

KIR'TLE  (kir'tl),  n.  [Su.  Goth,  kjortel;  A.  S. 
cyrtel;  Dan.  kittel,  kiortel;  Sw.  kjortel',  Icel. 
kyrtill.'] 

1.  An  upper  garment,  or  sort  of  loose  gown  or 
jacket;  an  outer  petticoat. 

.8®=  The  form  of  the  kirtU  underwent  various  al- 
terations at  different  times.  It  was  worn  by  both 
sexes.  The  term  is  still  retained  in  tile  provinces,  in 
the  sense  of  an  outer  petticoat.    Hallivjelt. 

2.  A  quantity  of  flax  weighing  about  one 
hundred  pounds.  Wright, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  Jjl,  J,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;   HfiilE,  HER; 
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KIR'TLED  (Mr'tld),  a.  Wearing  a  kirtle.  MUtQn. 

K'lR'WAN-iTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  lime, 
iron,  and  alumina,  from  the  basalt  of  the  north- 
cast  coast  of  Ireland :  —  so  called  ifrom  kirwan, 
the  mineralogist.  ■  Brdnde. 

KISH,  n.  A  substance  produced  in  iron-smelting 
furnaces,  resembling  plumbago.  Braiide. 

Kiss,  V.  a.  [Su.  Goth.  Jcyssa ;  A.  S.  cyssan  ;  Dut. 
4f  Ger.  kiissen ;  Dan.  ktjsse ;  Sw.  §  Icel.  kyasa ; 
W.  cusanu.^    \i.  kissed  i  ^^.  KissiNO,  kissed.] 

1.  To  salute  by  applying  the  lips.. 

And  Jacob  fcissecIEaeHel,  and  lifted  up  hia  voice  and  wept. 

Gen,  xxijc.  11. 

2.  To  treat  with  fondness ;  to  fondle ;  to 
caress. 

The  Hearts  of  princesfc'isa  obedience.  Shak. 

3.  To  touch  gently. 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  ■X:is3  the  trees.  ■     Sliak. 

Kiss,  «.  [A.  S.  cyss;  Frs.  mtss  ;  FI.  ktigs  ;  Dut. 
kus\  Ger.  kusz^  Dan.  kys  \  Icel.  kosSj  Sw. 
kysz  ;  Gael.  .Sf  Ir.  caes ;  W.  c&.] 

1.  A  salute  by  kissing  or  by  joining  lips. 

One  hiss  shall  stop  our  mouths.  Shak. 

2.  A  short  roll  of  sugar  paste.  Salliw^U, 
KISS'^R)  ^-  Oue  who  kisses.  Sherwood. 
KISS'JNG-COM'FIT    (-kum'fjt),    ».       Perfumed 

sugar-pluTus  for  sweetening  the  breath.     SJiak. 

KISS'JNG-CRtJST,  n.  Crust  formed  when  one 
loaf,  in  baking,  has  touched  another.  King. 

KIST,  B.  [A.  S.  cyst.  —  See  Chest.]  A  chest. 
[Scotland  and  Korth  of  Eng.]  HaUkcell. 

KIST,  n.     The  amount  of  a  stated  payment ;  a 

portion  of  a  tax  paid  by  a  peasant.     Simmond.i. 

KIT,  n.     1.  A  large  bottle.  Skinner. 

2.  A  wooden  tub  or  vessel;  —  used  in  Eng- 
land for  holding  salmon,  and  in  the  U.  S.  com- 
monly for  holding  pickled  mackerel.     Brockett. 

3.  A  milking  pail  like  a  churn  with  two  ears 
and  a  cover  ;  —  a  small  pail.      Wright.    Entick. 

4.  A  small  fiddle.    "  Fiddler's  kit."      Flnrio. 

5.  A  name  applied  to  a  kittfiil.  Forby. 

6.  [Scot,  kit^  Working  implements  :  —  the 
whole  of  any  set  of  things,  as  the  bench  and 
tools  of  a  cobbler,  a  sailor's  chest  and  contents, 
a  soldier's  knapsack  and  its  contents.  Jamieson. 

KIT'CAT,  a.  1.  Applied  to  a  club  in  London,  of 
which  Addison  and  Steele  were  members ;  —  so 
named  from  Christopher  Kat,  a  pastry-cook, 
who  supplied  the  club  with  mutton  pies. 

2.  Applied  to  a  portrait  about  three  quarters 

in  length,  such  as  was  used  for  the  members  of 

the  Kitcat  Club.  Chalmers. 

KIT'CAT,  n.     A  game  played  by  boys,  with  sticks 

or  bats,  in  the  east  of  England. 

Then  in  his  hand  he  takes  a  thick  bat, 

With  which  he  used  to  play  at  kitcat.  CoiUm. 

KIT'CAT-ROLL',  n.     A  bellied  roller  drawn  by  a 

horse,  and  used  for  rolling  land.  Forby. 

KITCH'^N  Ckich'en),  n.    [L.  coquina,  from  coquo, 

to  cook  ;  It.  cucina ;  Sp.  cocina  ;  Port,  cozinha ; 

Fr.  cuisine.  —  A.  S.  cycene;  Dut.  keuken;  Ger. 

kUche ;  Dan.  kikken ;  Sw.  kijk.  —  Gael,  citsinn ; 

Ir.  kyslien ;  W.  cegin ;  Bret,  kegin.']  .  . 

1.  The  room  in  a  house  where  the  provisions 
are  cooked.  Bacon. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  cooking,  generally  made 
of  tinned  iron  having  a  polished  surface,  so 
that  it  may  reflect  heat  when  set  before  the  fire. 

KITOH'^N,  V.  a.  To  entertain  with  the  fare  of 
the  kitchen  ;  to  provide  with  food.  Shak. 

KlTCH'jpN,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  used  in,  the 
kitchen.  ^s/^. 

KITCH'BN-GAR'DEN  (kTch'en-ga.rMn),  n.  A  gar- 
den in  which  vegetables  for  the  table  are  raised. 

KlTCH'iJN-GRATE,  n.  An  iron  range  for  a 
kitchen.  Swiff. 

KlTCH'?N-MAID,  n.  A  maid  or  woman  em- 
ployed in  the  kitchen.  Shak. 

KITCH'^N-RY,  n.     The  utensils  used  in  a  kitch- 
en ;  utensils  for  cooking. 
Next  unto  them  goeth  the  blackguard  and  kitchennt. 

IloUand. 

KITCH'5N-STIJPF,  n.  The  fat  collected  from 
pots  and  dripping-pans.  Donne. 

KITCH'^N-WENCH,  n.  A  maid  employed  to 
clean  the  kitchen  instruments  of  cookery.  S/uik. 


KlTOH'JEN-WORK    (kjch'en-wurk), 
-    done  in  the  kitchen  ;  cookery. 

KITE,  n.     [A.  S.  cyta.'] 

1.  (Omith.)  A  bird  of 
prey  of  the  hawk  kind ; 
the  Milvus  ictimis,  Mil- 
vus  vulgaris,  or  Falco 
milvus  ;  —  called  also, 
from  its  noiseless  flight, 
glead  or  glede.      Yarrell. 

e^  The  kite  is  readily 
distinguished  among  British 
Falconid'S,  even  when  at  a 
distance  on  the  wing,  by  its  t-.^  ,„.,  .  ,.  . 
long  and  forked  tail.  In  its  ^''=  <**'™»  ""»■"'■ 
mode  of  taking  its  prey,  the  kite  is  distinguished  from 
falcons  and  hawks  generally  by  pouncing  upon  it  upon 
the  ground.  Occasionally  it  sails  in  circles,  tlien 
stops  and  remains  stationary  for  a  time,  the  tail  ex- 
panded widely,  and  with  its  -long  wings  sustaining  its 
light  body.     Yarrell. 

2.  A  rapacious  or  cruel  person. 

Detested  kite  I  thouliest.  Shak, 

3.  A  kind  of  toy ;  a  light  frame  of  wood  ex- 
tending a  broad  surface  of  paper,  and  raised 
into  the  air,  with  a  string  attached,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  wind.  Martin. 

4.  A  term  applied  to  a  note  given  in  exchange 
for  another  note ;  an  accommodation  note. 

SimTnonds. 

5.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  fish ;  the  brill ;  Rhom- 
bus vulgaris.     [Local,  England.]  Brande. 

KITE,  M.  [A.  S.  cwith,  the  womb ;  Scot,  kyta, 
the  belly ;  M.  Goth,  quithus ;  Icel.  kuidn,  qued.] 
The  belly.   [Scotland  and  N.  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

KITE'FLY-ING,  re.  A  term  applied  to  an  ex- 
change of  checks,  notes,  or  drafts  by  way  of 
accommodation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money.  Bartlett. 

KITE'FOOT  (kit'fiit),  «.  A  species  of  the  to- 
bacco plant ; —  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  bird's  foot.  Wright. 

KITE'S'-FOOT  (kits'fat),  re.    A  plant.  Ainsimrth. 

KITH,  n.  [A.  S.  cyth ;  cythan,  to  make  known.] 
Acquaintance  ;  friends.  Goiver. 

First  she  made  him  the  fleece  to  win, 
And  after  that  from  ki'h  and  kin.  Gower. 

Kith  and  Idn,  friends  and  relatives.  Brockett. 

KlTH'4.-RA,  re.  [Gr.  iciflapa  ;  L.  eithara ;  A.  S. 
cytere.  —  See  Guitah.]  (Mus.)  A  stringed  in- 
strument of  music ;  a  eithara.  Thompson. 

KIT'ISH,  a.     Like  the  bird  called  a  kite.     "  The 

kitish  kind."  Turberville. 

kIt'LING,  re.     [Dim.  of  kit,  a  cat.]  1.  A  young 

cat ;  a  kitten.  Chapman. 

2.  [L.   catulus.]     A  whelp ;  the  young  of  a 

beast.  B.  Jonson. 
KIT'TEN  (kit'tn),  re. 

A  young  cat. 

KIT'TEN  (kit'tn),  1-.  re.  [i.  KITTENED ;  ;)p.  kit- 
tening, KITTEXED.]  To  bring  forth  young  cats. 

If  your  mother's  cat 
Had  but  kittened.  Sliak. 

KIT'T!-WAKE,  re.  {Ornith.)  An  English  bird  of 
the  gull  kind ;  the  Larus  tridactylus.      Yarrell. 

t  KIT'TLE  (kit'tl),  v.  a.  [Su.  Goth,  kittla,  kitzla; 
A.  S.  citelan  ;  Dut.  kittelen ;  Ger.  kitzcln  ;  Sw. 
kittla,  kittsla  ;  Icel.  kitla.l  To  tickle.  Sherwood. 

KIT'TLE-BU§'Y  (kit'tl-bJz'ze),  a.  Officious  about 
trifles.     [Loca'l,  Eng.]  IlalliweU. 

KIT'TLISH,  u..     Ikittle.}     Ticklish.  Wright. 

tKIVE,  re.    Atub;keeve. — See  Keeve.    Petty. 
KIV'^R,  u.  a.    To  cover.     [Vulgar.]  Htdoet. 

KLICK,  t).  re.  [Old  Fr.  cliquer.  —  Bnt.  kliken.— 
See    Click.]       [i.  klicked;   pp.    klicking, 

KLICKED.] 

1.  To  make  a  small,  sharp  noise  ;  to  click. 

2.  To  pilfer  or  steal  away  with  a  sudden 
snatch.     [Scotland.]  Johnson. 

KIjICK,  )£.     A  sharp  noise ;  click.  Craig. 

KLICK'^R,  re.     He  who,  or  that  which,  clicks. 
KLICK'ING,  n.  A  regular,  sharp  noise.  Maunder. 
KLIN'R^T,  re.  {Fort.)  A  small  gate  made  through 
a  palisade  for  the  purpose  of  sallying.      Crabb. 

KI,!NK'ST6NE,  re.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  feld- 
spathic  rock.  — Sec  Clinkstoxe.  Crabb. 


[Dim.  of  cat. —  Dut.  Icatje."] 


KLI_-NOM'5-T1;r,  n.  [Gr.  kUvu,  to  slope,  and 
ficTfov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  inclination  of  stratified  rocks,  &c.  — 
See  Clinometek.  Hamilton. 

KL6P-e-MA'Nf-A,  re.  [Gr.  ao-nf,,  theft,  and  yiavia, 
madness.]  {Med.)  An  irresistible  propensity 
to  steal,  —  a  species  of  monomania.  DungUson. 

KNAB  (nab),  v.  a.  [Dut.  knabbelen,  to  gnaw;  Ger. 
knappern  ;  Dan.  gnave  ;  Icel.  gnaga ;  Sw.  knap- 
pa,  to  pinch.]  [i.  knabbed  ;  pp.  kkaebing, 
knabbed.]  To  seize  with  the  teeth ;  to  bite, 
as  something  brittle ;  to  nab. 

I  had  much  rather  lie  kndlMvg  crusts,  without  fear, .  . . 
than  be  mistress  of  the  world  with  cares.  L' Estrange. 

tKNAB'ELE  (nib'bl),  t/.  re.  [Dim.  of  feoi.]  To 
bite  ;  to  nibble.  Browne. 

KNACK  (nak),  re.  1.  A  little  machine ;  «  toy ;  a 
plaything ;  a  knick-knack. 

Conceits,  knacizs.  trifles.  Shak. 

2.  A  readiness ;    a  facility ;    a  dexterity   in 
some  slight  operation. 

The  dean  was  famous  in  his  time. 

And  had  a  kiud  of  knack  at  rhyme.  Swift. 

3.  A  nice  trick ;  a  dexterous  exploit. 

For  how  should  equal  colors  do  the  Imackl  Pope. 

KNACK,  -c.  re.  [A.  S.  crucian,  to  knock;  Ger. 
knaken,  to  break.] 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  quick  noise,  as  when  a 
stick  breaks.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  speak  finely  or  affectedly,    [e.]    Grose. 
KNACK'eR  (nSk'er),  re.     1.  A  maker  of  knacks 

or  toys  :  —  a  harness-maker.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  rope-maker.  Ainswmih, 

3.  One  who  buys  old  horses  for  slaughter, 
and  cuts  them  up  for  dog's-meat.  Smart. 

4.  pi.  Two  pieces  of  wood  struck  by  moving 
the  hand.  HaUiwell. 

KNACK'ING  (n5k'-),  re.  The  act  of  one  who 
knacks.  "  I  have  taught  thee  the  knocking  of 
the  hands."  Lilly. 

KNACK'ISH,  ?  „_     Knavish  ;  trickish  ;  practising 
KNACK'Y,      )  tricks  or  knacks,     [e.]  More. 

KNACK'JSH-NBSS,  re.  Quality  of  being  knack- 
ish ;  knavery  ;  artifice  ;  trickery,     [r.]      More. 

KNACK'-KNEED  (nak'ned),  p.  a.  Having  knees 
that  strike  against  each  other.  Brockett. 

KNAG  (nSg),  re.  [W.  cnwc;  Ir.  §  Gael.  criMg ; 
Dan.  knag  ;  Sw.  knagg.'] 

1.  A  knot  in  wood.  Barret. 

2.  A  wooden  peg  for  clothes.  HaUiwell. 

3.  A  shoot  of  a  deer's  horn.  HaUiwell. 

4.  A  rugged  top  of  a  rock  or  a  hill.  HaUiwett. 

KNAGGED  (nagd),  a.  Having  Icnags  or  project- 
ing points  like  knots.  Holland. 

KNAG'GI-NESS,  re.     State  of  being  knaggy.  Scott. 

KNAG'ey  (nag'ge),  a.  Knotty  ;  rough :  —  ill-hu- 
mored.    [Local,  Eng.]  Sherwood. 

KNAP  (niip),  re.     [W.  cnap.  —  See  Knob.] 

1.  A  protuberance  ;  a  hillock;  the  brow  of  a 
hill ;  nap.     "  Upon  a  knap  of  ground."   Bacon. 

2.  A  blow  ;  a  buffet.  HaUimeU. 
KNAP   (nap),  V.  a.     [Sw.  knappa,  —  See  Knab.] 

To  bite  ;  to  break  short ;  to  gnash,     [r.] 

As  lying  a  gossip  as  ever  Icnapped  ginger.  Shak, 

KNAP  (nap),  v,  re.    To  make  a  short,  sharp  noise  ; 

to  snap  ;  to  knack.  Wiseman. 

KNAP'BOT-TLE  (nSp'bot-tl),  re.  A  plant;  a  spe- 
cies of  poppy.  Johnson, 

tKNAP'PISH  (nap'pish),  a.  Snappish;  froward; 
cross  ;  peevish.  Barret. 

t  KNAP'PLE  (n&p'pO,  V.  re.  [Dut.  knabbelen,  to 
gnaw.  —  See  Knar.]  To  break  off  with  a  sharp, 
quick  noise  ;  to  snap  ;  to  nibble.       Ainsworth. 

t  KNAP'PY  (nap'pe),  a.  Full  of  knaps,  protuber- 
ances, or  hillocks  ;  knobby.  Huloet. 

KNAP'SACK  (nap'sak),  re.  [Su.  Goth,  kappswck ; 
Dut.  knapzak  ;  Ger.  knappsaek  :  —  Fr.  eanapsa. 
—  Gael.  cnap-saic,'\  A  bag  or  sack  in  which  a 
soldier  or  a  foot-traveller  carries  his  provisions 
and  necessaries  on  his  back. 

And  each  one  fills  his  knapsack  or  his  scrip.       Drayton, 

KNAp'WEED  (niip'wed),  re.  {Bot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  several  species  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Centaurea.  Eng.  Cye. 


MIEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  SON;    BULL,  BUE,  E<JLE.  — 9,  gj,  5,  g,  soft;  E,  «,  c,  g,  hard;   §  as  z;   1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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KNAR  (nir),  n.  [Dut.  hwr,  a  knui  Ger.  knoi-- 
ren,  a  protuberance;  Dan.  knort,  a  knob, 
bunch.]     A  hard  knot ;  a  knurl,    [k.]    Dryden. 

KNARL,  n.  [Sw.  knorla,  a  curl,  a  ringlet.]  A 
knot  in  wood  ;  a  knurl.  Brockett. 


KNARL'^D  (narl'ed),  i 
old  knarled  oak." 


Knotted;  gnarled.   "The 
Scott. 


KNAR'RY  (iiir're),  a.    Knotty  ;  stubby.   Chancer. 

KNAVE  (nav),  n.  [Su.  Goth,  knape  ;  A.  S.  cnapa, 
cnafa  ;  Dut.  knaap  ;  Ger.  kiidbe  ;  Icel.  knapi  ; 
Sw.  knapa,  an  esquire  ;  kiidfoel,'  a  knave.] 

1.  t  A  lad  ;  a  boy.  Wickliffe. 

2.  f  A  servant ;  an  attendant.  Gower. 

A  couple  of  Ford'a  knaves,  his  hinda.  Shak. 

3.  A  petty  rascal;  a  villain;  a  scoundrel. 

There's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark  but  he's 
an  arrant  k)iave.  Shak, 

4.  A  card  with  a  soldier  painted  on  it.    , 
jHE^  The  knave,  in  cards  (in  French  valet)  means 

the  servant  or  attendant  of  the  king  and  queen.    Sul- 
livan. 

J3®="  "  Knave  meant  once  no  more  than  a  lad;  vil- 
lain^  no  more  than  a  peasant. ;  a  boor  was  only  a 
farmer  ;  a  varlet  was  but  a  serving  man  ;  a  churls  but 
a  strong  fellow.^'     Trench. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Swift,  "  at  a  trial  in  Kent, 
where  Sir  Georye  Rooke  was  indicted  for  calIit)<T  a 
gentleman  knave  and  villain^  the  lawyer  for  the  de- 
fendant brought  oft'  his  client  by  alleging  the  words 
were  not  injurious  ;  for  knave,  in  the  old  and  true 
signification,  imported  only  a  servant;  and  villain  in 
Latin  is  villicns,  which  is  no  more  tlian  a  man  em- 
ployed in  country  labor,  or  ratlier  a  baily." 

KNAV'^R-Y  (nav'er-e),  n.  Dishonesty  ;  fraud  ; 
petty  villany ;  knavishness. 

"Who  with  dull  knavery  makes  so  much  ado.       Drj/den. 

KNAV'JSH  (nav'jsh),  a.  1.  Partaking  of  knavery  ; 
dishonest ;  fraudulent ;  trickish.  Pope. 

^    2.  Waggish  ;  mischievous. 

Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad.  Shak. 

KNAV'ISH-LY  (nav'jsh-le),  ad.  Dishonestly; 
fraudulently ;  — waggislily  ;  mischievously. 

KNAV'ISH-NESS  (nav'jsh-nSs),  71.  The  quality  of 
being  knavish ;  dishonesty,  Sherioood. 

KNAW  (naw),  V.    To  bite.  —  See  Gna-w.       Todd. 

KN  AW'^L  (nSiw'el),  n.  (Bot.)  The  popular  name 
of  two  species  of  plants  of  the  genus  Sckraii- 
thus,  growing  on  barren  fields.  Loudon. 

KNEAD  (ned),  V.  a.  [Su.  Goth,  knada;  A.  S. 
tynedan ;  Dut.  kneden  ;  Ger.  kneten  ;  Sw.  knada.] 

[i.   KNEADED  ;  pp.   KNEADINO,  KNEADED.] 

1.  To  work  or  mingle  together,  as  dough  or 
any  soft  mass  by  pressure  of  the  hands  or  fists. 

2.  To  beat  with  the  fists  ;  to  pommel. 

I  will  knead  him;  I  '11  make  him  supple.  Shak. 

KNEAD'^ia  (ned'er),  n.  One  who  kneads  ;  a  baker. 

KNEAD'ING  (ned'ing),  n.  The  action  of  mixing 
together  with  the  hands. 

Hereafter  the  kiieadinrj,  the  making  of  tlie  cake,  the  heat- 
ing of  the  oven,  and  the  baking.  Shak. 

KNEAD'ING-TROUGH  (ned'ing-troO,  n.  A  trough 
in  which  the  dough  or  paste  of  bread  is  worked, 
together  ;  a  deep  tray  for  mixing  bread.  Ex.yni.Z. 

KNE'B^IL-ITE  (ne'bel-It),  71.  {Mill.)  A  mineral 
composed  of  silica,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  pro- 
toxide of  manganese.  Dana. 

KNECK,  n.  {Naut.)  The  twisting  of  a  rope  or 
a  cable.  Crabb. 

KNEE  (ne),  n.  [M.  Goth,  kniu;  Su.  Goth,  knee; 
A.  S.  cneow  ;  Dut.  knie  ;  Ger,  knie  ;  Dan,  knai ; 
Icel.  kne,  htiie  ;  Sw.  knit. — Sansc.  ja7iu  ;  Pers. 
zaTio.  —  Gr,  ydw  ;  L,  ffe7iu  ;  It,  gijiocchio  ;  Port, 
juelho  ;  Fr,  geiwu."] 

1,  The  joint  between  the  thigh  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg ;  the  articulation  of  the  leg  with 
the  thigh 

How  long  is 't  ago,  Jack,  since  thou  saw'st  thine  own  knee  ? 

Sliak. 
And  crook  the  prepnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Whore  thrift  may  follow  fawning,  Shak. 

2.  {Ship-building  &  Mech.)  Something  resem- 
bling the  human  knee  when  bent,  as  a  crooked 
piece  of  timber  or  metal,  or  the  angle  where  two 
pieces  join,  MoxoTi. 

KNEE  (ne),  »,  r*.     To  supplicate  by  kneeling, 

I  could  as  well  be  brought  to  knee  his  tlirono.  Shak. 


KNEE'-BRUSH-?§,  n.  pi.  {Zosl.  &  Ent.)  The 
tufts  of  hair  on  the  knees  of  some  antelopes ;  — 
also  the  thick-set  hairs  on  the  legs  of  bees  with 
which  they  carry  the  pollen  to  the  hive.Maimder. 

KNEE'-CROOK'ING  (ns'kruk'ing),  a.  Obsequious. 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave,  Shak. 

KNEED  (ned),  a.  1.  Having  knees ;  —  used  in 
composition,  as  'knoaW-kneed. 

2,  {Bot.)  Having  joints  ;  geniculate. 

KNEE'-DEEP  (ne'dSp),  a.    1.  So  deep  as  to  reach- 

the  knees.  Milton. 

2.  Sinking  as  far  as  the  knees.  Shak. 

KNEED'GRAss  (ned'gris),  «.     An  herb.  Johnson. 
KNEE'-HIGH'  (ni'hi'),  a.     As  high  as  the  knee. 
KNEE'HOl'-LY  (ne'hol-le),  )  „.    {Bot.)  A  pUut  of 
KKjEE'HOLM  (ne'hom),         >  the    genus   Ruscus  ; 
butoher's-broom.  Wright. 

KNEE'-J6inT-5D,  a.  {Bot.)  Geniculate.  P.  Cyc. 

KNEEL  (nel),  v.  71.  [A.  S.  cneoioian  ;  Dut.  knie- 
len;  Ger.  k7iieen;  Uan.  knwle.  —  Fr.  agenouil- 
ler.]  [i.  KNELT  or  kneeled  ;  pp.  kneeling, 
KNELT  or  kneeled,]  To  bend  the  knee  ;  to 
bend  or  rest  one  or  both  knees  on  the  ground  or 
the  floor. 

He  kneeled  upon  liis  knees  three  times  a  day,        Dan.  vi.  10, 

KNEEL'PR,  n.     One  who  kneels, 
KNEEL'ING,  p.  a.     Bending  the  knee. 

Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life.  Shak. 

KNEEL'ING,  m.  The  act  of  bending  the  knees, 
or  of  resting  on  the  hent  knees, 

Solomon  arose  from  kneeling  on  his  knees,    17irm(7sviii,S4, 
KNEEL'ING-LY,  ad.     In  the  posture  of  kneeling, 

KNEE'PAN  (no'pan),  re,     A  small,   flat,  rounded 

bone  placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  knee-joint ; 

patella,  Dunglison. 

The  Inecpan  must  be  shown  by  a  fine  shadow  underneath 

the  joint.  jfeacftam. 

KNEE'STRING,  fc,  A  ligament  or  tendon  of  the 
knee,  Addison. 

KNEE'-TIM-B^R,  71.  Timber  with  crooks  or  angles. 
"Like  to  k7iee-timber."  BacOTi. 

KNEE'-TRIB-UTB  (ne'trib-yut),  n.  Genuflection; 
worship  or  obeisance  shown  by  kneeling. 

Knee-tribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile  I  Milton. 

KNELL  (nel),  re,  [Su,  Goth,  gnulla,  to  knell ; 
knall,  a  knell ;  A,  S,  cnyJl ;  Ger,  knall,  a  loud 
sound ;  Dan,  knald ;  Sw,  knall;  W,  cnul^  cnull.] 
The  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  funeral. 

The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  maffock,  and  the  grave.      Young. 

KNELL,  V.  re.  To  sound  as  a  bell ;  to  knoll ;  to  toll. 

Not  worth  a  blessing,  nor  a  bell  to  knell  for  thee.  Beau.  S(  Fl. 

KNELT  (nelt),  i.  &  p.  from  kneel.     See  Kneel, 

KNEW  (nu),  i.  from  know.     See  Know, 

KNlCK'-KNACK  (nik'nak),  re.  Any  trifle  or  toy; 
a  plaything  ;  a  gewgaw,  [Colloquial,]    Smollett. 

KNICK-KNAOK'e-RY,  re.     Toys ;  knick-knacks. 

Qu.  Rev. 

KNIFE  (nif),  re, ;  pi,  KNivE?.  [Su,  Goth,  knif; 
A.  S,  cnif;  Dut,  knippcn,  to  cut;  Ger.  knen; 
Dan.  k7uv  ;  Sw.  k7iif;  Icel.  knifr,  hnifr.  —  Sp. 
canivete ;  Port,  canivete  ;  Fr.  canif.']  An  in- 
strument with  a  sharp  edge,  for  cutting. 

Fain  is  not  in  tlie  knife  tliat  cuts  us.  Watts. 

KNiFE'HAN-DLE-SHELL,  re.    {Co7ich.)  A  bivalve 

shellfish.  Booth. 

KNiFE'-REST,  re.     An  article  for  a  dinner  table, 

to  rest  carving-knives  on.  Simmonds. 

KNIFE'— TRAY,  re.     A  tray  in  which  knives  are 

deposited.  Simmonds. 

KNIGHT  (nit),  re.     [Su.  Goth,  kneckt ;  A.  S.  cniht ; 

Scot,  knecht ;   k7iycht,  a  common  soldier  ;   Dut. 

§  Ger.  knecht ;  Dan,  knegt ;  Sw.  knekt ;  Gael. 

i§  Ir,  cniocht.'] 

1,  An   attendant,    especially   a    military   at- 
tendant, 

2,  A  champion  ;  a  combatant. 

Did  I,  for  this,  my  country  bring 

To  help  their  knight  against  their  king?       Scnham. 

3,  In  feudal  days,  one  admitted,  hy  peculiar 
ceremonies,  to  a  certain  military  rank,  Spenser. 

4,  A  man  on  whom  the  sovereign  of  England, 


or  his  lieutenant,  has  conferred  the  distinction 
of  being  addressed  by  the  style  of  Sir  before  his 
Christian  name.  Smart. 

5.  One  of  the  pieces  in  chess.        Simmonds. 

Kniffht  of  the  post,  a  suborned  rogue  or  witness  ;  as 
it  were,  a  knight  dubbed  at  the  whipping-post  or  pil- 
lory, Johnson Knight  of  ike  shire,  the  representa- 
tive of  an  English  shire  in  the  British  Parliament. 
Burrill.  —  Knight's  fee,  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  the 
possession  of  which  was  necessary  to  itiake  a  tenure 
by  knight  service.  Burrill.  —  Knights  of  the  round 
table.    See  Round-table. 

KNIGHT  (nit),  V.  a.     [i.  knighted  ;  pp.  knight- 
ing, knighted.]     To  dub  or  make  a  knight. 
The  next  St.  George's  day  he  was  knighted.         Wotton. 

KNlGHT'A^E  (nit'sij),  re.  The  body  of  knights  ; 
the  fraternity  of  knights.  J.  B.  Burke. 

KNiGHT'-BACH'.g-LOR,  re.  A  knight  of  the  low- 
est order. 

4^  "  The  origin  of  the  name  is  disputed.  It  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French 
bas  chevalier,  a  knight  of  low  degree  ;  but  others 
deduce  the  name  from  the  barbarous  Latin  word 
baccalare,  said  to  signify  a  small  hef  such  as  was 
originally  considered  as  entitling  its  possessor  to  the 
honor  of  knighthood."  —  See  Bachelor.    Brande. 

KNlGHT'-BAN'NfR-ET,  re.  A  knight  who  pos- 
sessed fiefs  to  a  gi:eater  amount  than  the  knight- 
bachelor,  who  was  obliged  to  serve  in  war  with 
a  greater  attendance,  and  who  carried  a  banner. 

Bra7tde. 

KNIGHT'-BAR'O-NET,  re.  A  baronet;  an  heredi- 
tary English  title  which  conveys  no  nobility,  a 
baronet  being  a  commoner.  Burrill. 

KNIGHT'-ER'R  ANT  (nit'gr'rsmt),  re. ;  pi.  KNIGHTS- 
ERRANT.  A  Wnight  wandering  in  search  of  ad- 
ventures. B7-a7ide. 

KNIGHT'-ER'RANT-KY  (nlt'6r'r9nt-re),  re.  The 
character,  manners,  and  adventures  of  wander- 
ing knights,  or  knights-errant ;  chivalry.  iVbrn's. 

Knight-errantry  was  not  altogether  a  fiction  of  romance. 

Brands. 


Relating  to   knight- 
Qu.  Rev. 


KNIGHT'-ER-RAT'lC,    a. 
errantry. 

KNIGHT'-HEAD§  (nit'hedz),  re,  pi.  {Naut.)  _  The 
timbers  next  the  stem  on  each  side,  forming  a 
support  to  the  bowsprit ;  bollard-timbers.  Dana. 

KNIGHT'HOOD  (nit'hfid),  re.  1.  The  character, 
state,  or  the  dignity  of  a  knight ;  chivalry. 

Is  this  the  sir,  who,  some  waste  wife  to  win, 
A  knighthood  bought  to  go  a-wooing  in  ?       B.  Jbnson. 
The  most  honorable  species  of  knighthood  was  that  con- 
ferred on  the  field  and  after  a  battle.  Brande. 

2.   The  order  or  fraternity  of  knights. 

Knighthood  was  an  institution  which  served  in  some  re- 
spects as  a  compensation  for  the  inequalities  of  rank  incident 
to  the  feudal  system,  Brande. 

fKNlGHT'LjpsS  (nit'les),  u.  Unbecoming  a  knight. 

Arise,  thou  cursed  miscreant. 
That  hast,  with  knightlfus  guile  and  treacherous  train, 
Fair  knighthood  fully  shamed,  Spenser. 

KNfGHT'LI-NESS  (nit'le-nSs),  re.  The  quality  of 
a  knight ;  knightly  character.  Spenser. 

KNIGHT'LY  (nit'le),  a.  Relating  to,  or  befitting, 
a  knight ;  like  a  knight.  Sidney. 

KNIGHT'LY  (nit'le),  ad.  In  a  manner  becoming 
a  knight. '  Shertcood. 

KNIGHT'-MAR'SHAL,  re.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  mar- 
shal of  the  king's  house  ;  an  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of  the 
crovm,  to  punish  faults  committed  within  the 
verge,  and  to  judge  of  suits  between  those  of 
the  royal  household.  Holthouse. 

KNIGHT'-SER'VICE,  re.  {Enf.  Law.)  The  ten- 
ure by  which  a  knight  held  his  land.  Blackstone. 
,6®=  To  make  a  tenure  by  knight-service,  a  determi- 
nate quantity  of  land  was  necessary,  which  was 
called  a  knight's-fee ;  and  he  who  held  such  a  fee 
was  bound  to  attend  his  lord  to  the  wars  for  forty 
days  in  every  year,  if  called  upon,  which  attendance 
was  his  rent  or  service  for  the  land  he  claimed  to 
hold.    Burrill. 

KNIT  (nit),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cnytan,  to  tie,  to  knit ; 
Dan.  knytte ;  Sw,  k7iyta ;  Icel,  hnyti.  —  Allied 
to  net  and  knot.]      [i.  KNIT  or  knitted  ;  gp. 

knitting,  KNIT   Or  KNITTED.] 

1.  To  tie  ;  to  fasten. 

I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning.        Shak. 

2.  To  make,  unite,  or  weave  by  texture,  with- 
out a  loom  ;  to  weave  by  the  hand  with  needles. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  IT,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HilR,  HER; 
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Those  curions  nets  thy  slender  fingers  knit.      Waller. 

3.  In  a  general  sense,  to  join;  to  unite ;  — 
less  frequent  in  this  sense  than  formerly. 

Mine  heart  shall  be  /cnit  unto  you.  1  Cliron.  xii.  17. 

4.  To  contract.    "  itmY  thy  brow."    Addison. 

5.  To  tie  up  ;  to  gather. 

A  great  sheet,  knit  at  the  four  corners.  Acts  s.  11. 

KNIT  (nit),  v.n.  1.  To  weave  "any  textile  fabric 
by  the  hand,  or  by  means  of  needles. 

2.  To  unite  closely;  to  come  together;  to 
grow  together  ;  to  be  joined. 

Our  severed  navy,  too, 
Have  knit  again.  Shak. 

KNIT  (nit),  10.     The  act  of  knitting  ;  texture. 
fKNITCPI  (nitch),  n.    A  burden  of  wood  ;  a  fagot. 
"  Bind  them  together  in  knitch^s."       Wicklijfe. 

fKNITCH'^lT  (iiitch'§t),  n.  Any  thing  knit  or 
bound  together  ;  a  knitch.  Holland. 

KNIT'ST^R  (nit'ster),  n.  A  female  who  knits. 
[Local,  iing.]  HaUiwell. 

KNJT'TA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  knit.  Huloet. 

KNIT'T^R  (nit'ter),  n.     One  who  knits. 

KNIT'TING,  p.  a.  Weaving  with  needles ;  uniting. 

KNIT'TING  (nxt'ting),  n.  1.  The  act  of  uniting; 
junction ;  union.  Wotton. 

2.  The  act  or  the  work  of  one  who  knits  or 
weaves  a  textile  fabric  by  means  of  needles. 

KNIt'TJNG-NEE'DLE  (nit'ting-nS'dl),  ».  A  wire 
used  in  knitting.  Arouthnot. 

KNIT'TING-SHEATH,  n.  A  sheatVfor  holding 
the  end  of  a  knitting-needle  while  knitting.^sA. 

KNIT'TLE  (nit'tl),  n.  A  purse-string.  Ainswoiih. 

KNIT'TLE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  small  line  used  for 
hammock-clews  and  for  seizings,  pi.  The  halves 
of  two  adjoining  yarns  in  a  rope,  twisted  up  to- 
gether for  grafting  or  pointing.  Dana. 

KNIVE^  (nivz),  n.  pi.  of  knife.     See  Knife. 

KNOB  (nob),  n.  [Su.  Goth.  Akojd/»,  a  bud  ;  A.  S. 
cncep ;  Dut.  knop ;  Ger.  knopf\  Dan.  knap,  knop ; 
Sw.  knapp,  knop  ;  Icel.  gnoj) ;  "W.,  Arm..  Gael., 
§  Ir.  cnap.']  A  protuberance  ;  a  hard  bunch  ; 
a  boss ;  the  handle  for  a  door  or  drawer  in  the 
shape  of  a  ball. 

KNOBBED  (nobd),  a.  Having  knobs  or  protuber- 
ances; knobby.     "  His  knuckles  Anofifierf." 

KNOB'BT-NESS  (nob'be-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
having  knobs  or  being  knobby.  iSherwood. 

KN6b'BY  (nob'be),  a.  Full  of  knobs  ;  knobbed: 
—  hard;  stubborn.  Howell. 

KNOCK  (nok),  v.  n.  [Su.  Goth.  knaha\  A.  S. 
cnucian  ;  Gael.  «§:  Ir.  cnag ;    W.  cnoccio.']     [i. 

KNOCKED  ;  pp.  KNOCKING,  KNOCKED.] 

1.  To  strike  or  beat  with  something  hard  ;  — 
commonly  followed  by  at. 

Hark  how  the  loud  and  ponderous  mace  of  Wme 
Knocks  at  the  golden  portals  of  the  day.         Longfellow. 

2.  To  clash ;  to  be  driven  together. 

To  knock  under,  to  submit ;  to  yield.  —  Tlie  use  of 
this  phrase,  and  the  like  use  of  the  word  knuckle,  are 
said  hy  JoUnson  to  be  derived  from  an  old  custom  of 
striking  the  under  side  of  the  table  with  the  knuckles, 
in  token  of  being  worsted  in  argument. 

KN6ck  (n5k),  V.  a.  To  affect  by  a  blow  or  blows  ; 
to  beat ;  to  strike. 

Master,  knock  the  door  hard.  Shak. 

To  Icnock  down,  to  fell  by  a  blow.  —  To  knock  up, 

to   weary  out;   to  fatigue.    School  Days  at  Ruffby. — 

(Printing.)  To  make  a  pair  of  balls;  to  make  the 

printed  sheets  even  at  the  edges. 

KNOCK  (nok),  ?t.  ["W.  c/wc]  1.  A  sudden  stroke  ; 
a  blow. 

2.  A  loud  stroke  at  a  door  for  admission, 

Guiscard,  in  hia  leathern  frock. 
Stood  ready  with  his  thrice-repeated  knock.       Bryden. 

KNOCK'^R    (uok'er),    n.      1.    He   who,   or-  that 
which,  knocks  ;  a  striker. 
2.  The  hammer  of  a  door. 

Tie  up  the  k7iocker%  say  I'm  sick,  I  'm  dead.  Pope. 

KNOCK'ING  (nok'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
knocks  or  beats. 

2.  A  beating  at  the  door. 

To  bed!  to  bed!  there 's  knocking  at  the  gate.         Shak. 
KNOLL  (nol),  v.  a.     [See  Knell.] 

1.  To  ring,  as  a  bell  for  a  funeral ;  to  toll. 


2.  To  sound  the  knell  of,  as  at  a  funeral. 

Knolling  a  departed  friend.  Shak. 

KNOLL  (nol),  v.  n.    To  sound  as  a  bell ;  to  knell. 

Where  bells  have  knolled  to  church.  Shak. 

KNOLL  (nol),  n.  [Su.  Goth,  knula,  knOl;  A.  S. 
cnoll;  Dut.  knol\  Ger.  knollen,  a  lump;  Sw. 
knOl,  a  bunch  ;  "W.  cnol.'\ 

1.  A  little  round  hill ;  a  hillock  ;  the  top  or 
cap  of  a  hill  or  mountain.  Wyndhmn. 

2.  A  turnip.     [Local,  Eng.]  Ray. 

fKNOLL'^R  (nol'er),  n.  One  who  knolls;  one 
who  tolls  a  bell.  '  Sherwood. 

tKNOP  (nop),  n.  [See  Knob.]  A  bud;  a  protu- 
berance ;  a  knob.  Chaucer. 

fKNOPPED  (nopt),  a.  Having  knop  s  or  knobs; 
fastened  by  knops.  Clmucm'. 

KNCP'PgRN  (nfip'pern),  n.  A  species  of  gall-nut 
or  excrescence  formed  by  the  puncture  of  an 
insect  upon  several  species  of  oak,  and  used  for 
tanning  and  dyeing.  Brande. 

fKNOR  (nor),  n.    A  knot;  a  knurl.  Todd. 

KN6t  (iiiSt),  n.  [L.  nodu^  ;  It.  nodo  ;  Sp.  nudo  \ 
Port.  n6\  Fr.  nmud.  —  Su.  Goth,  knnt',  A.  S. 
cnott ;  Dut.  knoop,  knot ;  Ger.  knoten ;  Dan, 
knort,  hiude  ;  Sw.  knota,  prominence  of  a  joint ; 
Icel.  knutr,  hnutr ;  Gael,  cnod.'] 

1.  A  complication  of  a  cord  or  string  not 
easily  disentangled  ;  a  part  which  is  tied. 

It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  mc  to  untie.  Shak. 

2.  A  bond  of  association  or  union. 

O  night  and  shades. 
How  are  ye  joined  with  hell  in  triple  knotl  Ililton. 

3.  A  place  in  a  piece  of  wood  caused  by  the 
protuberance  of  a  bough,  and  a  consequent 
transverse  direction  of  the  fibres.  Am^r  Charles. 

4.  A  joint  in  a  plant ;  a  node.  Martyn. 

5.  A  complicated  intersection  or  entangle- 
ment ;  a  figure  in  which  lines  constantly  cross 
each  other.     "  Garden  knots."  Bacon. 

6.  An  epaulet ;  a  shoulder-knot.       Johnson. 

7.  A  difficulty;  an  intricacy. 

A  man  shall  be  perplexed  with  knots  and  problems  of 
business.  South. 

8.  A  confederacy ;  an  association;  a.  small 
band ;  a  small  party  or  society. 

Not  a  soul  without  thine  own  foul  knot 

But  fears  and  hates  thee.  7?.  Jonson. 

9.  A  cluster  ;  a  collection. 

There  are  groups  or  knots  of  figures  disposed  at  proper 
distances.  Driidcn. 

10.  A  bird  of  the  snipe  kind.  Ayscough. 

11.  {Naut.)  A  division  of  the  log-line  ;  the 
space  between  one  knot  and  another,  answering 
to  one  nautical  mile  of  a  vessel's  progress. 

,6^  Hence  a  vessel  is  said  to  go  at  any  number  of 
Jbiofs,  meaning  so  many  nautical  miles  per  liour.Z)ana. 

KNOT  (not),  V.  a.  \i.  KNOTTED  ;  pp.  KNOTTING, 
KXOTTED.] 

1.  To  complicate  in  knots;  to  entangle;  to 
tie  together.  *' Always  Ano^jfznf/ threads. "Serf^ey. 

2.  To  put  into  confusion ;  to  perplex.  JbA?i5on. 

3.  To  unite  ;  to  bind  together.  Bacon. 
KNOT  (not),  V.  n.     1.  To  form  buds,  knots,  or 

joints  in  vegetation.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  knit  knobs  for  fringes  or  trimmings. 

KN6T'BER-RY,   n.      1.    A    shrub-like   plant   or 

herb  ;  cloudberry  ;  Rubus  chamcemorus.   Booth. 

2.  The  berry  of  the  Rztbns  chamcBmorus.  Cyc. 

KNOT'BER-RY-BUSH,  n.     A  plant.      Ainsworth. 

KNOT'GRASS  (not'grSs),  n.      (Bot.)  1.  A  name 

applied  to  several  species  of  plants  of  the  genus 

Polygonum.  Wood. 

2.   A  name   applied  to   Triticum  repe7is,  or 

dog's-grass.  —  See  Dog's-gkass. 

KNOT'LESS  (nSt'les),  c*.  'Without  knots  ;  —  with- 
out difficulty.  Martyn. 

KNGt'TJPD  (nSt'ted),  a.  1.  Full  of  knots;  un- 
even; knotty;  gnarled, 

2.  Having  intersecting  lines.  Shak. 

3.  {Geol.)  Applied  to  rocks  having  detached 
points  chiefly  of  mica,  less  decomposable  than 
the  other  parts.  Wright. 

4.  {Bot.)  Swollen  into  knobs.  Henslow. 

KN6T'T|-NESS  (n6t'te-n6s),  n.  1.  Fulness  of 
knots  ;  unevenness.  Peacham. 

2.  Intricacy;  difficulty.  Bacon. 

3.  A  protuberance  ;  a  prominence.    Warton. 


KNOT'TY  (nSt'te),  a.     1.  Full  of  knots;  knotted. 

2.  H*ard  ;  rugged ;  rough ;  gnarly  ;  gnarled. 

"When  knaves  knock  their  knotty  heads  together.       Rome. 

3.  Intricate;  perplexing;  difficult. 

A  thousand  knotty  points  they  clear.  Prior. 

KNOT'WEED,  It.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  Po- 
lygonum.  Gray. 

KNOT'WORT  (niSt'wurt),  «.  {Bot.)  A  family  of 
plants  which  includes  the  genus  Spergida.  Gray. 

KNOUT  (nbfit),  n.  1.  An  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment used  in  Russia  for  inflicting  stripes 
on  the  bare  back,  consisting  of  a  handle,  a  leath- 
er thong  terminating  with  a  ring,  to  which  is 
affixed  a  strip  of  hide  terminating  in  a  point. 

Brande. 

2,  The  ball  or  piece  of  wood  that  is  struck  in 

the  game  of  shinty.  Simmonds. 

KNOUT,  V.  a.   To  punish  with  the  knout.  Jameson. 

KNOUT'BER-RY,  it.     See  Knot-berry.      Booth. 

KNOW  (no),  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  kunnan;  Su.  Goth. 
kmnna,  kunna  ;  A.  S.  cunnan;  Dut.  &;  Fl.  ken- 
nen ;  Ger.  kennen ;  Dan.  kunne,  kiende ;  Icel. 
kanna,  to  examine  ;  kann,  kenni,  to  know ;  Sw. 
k&nna.  —  Sansc.(/nfl,  toknow;  Aan,  to  see.  —  Gr. 
yiyi'WCTKw,  Koi'j'fti),  voiw  ;  L.  gnosco,  nosco  ;  It.  co- 
noscere;  ^\i.  conocer;  VoTt.  conhecer\  Fr.  con- 
naitre.']     \i.  knew;  pp.  knowing,  kxoavn.] 

1.  To  perceive  intellectually,  whether  intui- 
tively or  by  the  use  of  means ;  to  have  more  or 
less  knowledge  of ;  to  be  informed  of. 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  Etill  the  wonder  grew. 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  kneio.     Goldsmith. 

There  is  a  certainty  in  the  proposition,  and  we  know  it. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  distinguish ;  to  discriminate. 

A  new  name  whereby  to  know  it.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  acquainted  with;  to  recognize. 

"What  art  thou,  thus  to  rail  on  me,  that  is  neither  known  of 
thee  nor  knows  thee  ?  Sliak. 

4.  To  have  experience;  to  be  familiar  with. 

5.  To  have  sexual  commerce  with. 

And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife.  Gen.  iv.  1. 

KNOW  (no),  V.  n.     1.  To  have  knowledge. 

Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider.  Isa.  i.  S. 

2.  To  be  informed ;  to  be  made  aware. 

Sir  John  must  not  know  of  it.  Shak. 

3.  To  feel  certain  ;  to  be  not  doubtful. 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.  Job  liv.  25. 

4.  To  know  how  ;  —  used  in  poetry. 

And  know  to  know  no  more.  Milton. 

X^^  Know  of,  to  take  cognizance  of;  to  examine. 
"Know  o/ your  youth."     Shak. 

KNOW'A-BLE  (no'a-bl),  a.  That  maybe  known; 
capable  of  being  kno\\'n.  Bentley. 

KNOW'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
knowable  ;  capability  of  being  known.     Locke. 

KNOW'— All,  n.  One  who  knows  every  thing ;  a 
person  of  great  knowledge.  Tucker, 

KNOW'^R,  n.     One  who  has  knowledge.      Shak. 

KNOWING  (no'ing),  a.  Having  knowledge  ;  skil- 
ful;  intelligent.     "He's -very  knowing."  Shak, 

KNOW'ING  (no'ing),  n.    Knowledge. 

This  sore  night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowing.  Shak. 

KNOW'ING-LY  (no'iug-le),  ad.  In  a  knowing 
manner ;  with  skill  or  knowledge.         Addison. 

KNOW'ING-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  knowing  or 
having  knowledge,     [r.]  Colo'idge. 

KNOWL'^D^E  (nol'ej)  [nol'ej,  S.  P.  J.  E.  Ja. 
Sm.  Wr. ;  nol'ej  or  no'lej,  W.  F. ;  no'Iej  or  nol'ej, 

A".],  n.     [From  kno^c.'\ 

1.  The  certain  perception  of  truth;  belief 
which  amounts  to,  or  results  in,  moral  certainty ; 
indubitable  apprehension. 

Knowledge  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  affiim- 
ativG  or  negative  propositions.  Locke. 

The  vf or  A.  knowUdge  strictly  employed  imphes  three  things, 
viz.  truth,  proof,  and  conviction.  Whately. 

2.  pi.  Those  things  which  are  known  or  may 
be  known  ;  cognitions. 

Knowledges  (or  cognitions),  in  common  nse  with  Bacon 
and  our  English  philosophers  till  after  the  time  of  Locke, 
ought  not  to  he  discarded.  It  is,  however,  unnoticed  by  any 
English  lexicographer.  Sir  IV.  MamHton. 

3.  Learning;  erudition;  scholarship. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection.    Knowledge  dwells 
lu  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men; 
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^Vi8dom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much; 
"Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.        Coujper. 

4.  That  which  is  acquired  by  experience  ;  fa- 
miliar acquaintance. 

Bhipmen,  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea.       1  Kings  ix.  27. 

5.  Information  ;  intelligence  ;  as,  "  To  have 
kfiGiwledge  of  a  fact." 

6.  Notice  ;  cognizance. 

A  state's  anger  should  not  talce 

Knowledge  either  of  fools  or  women.  B.  Jbnson. 

7.  Sexual  intercourse ;  as,  "  Carnal  knowl- 
edge." 

j(I®=  "  Scarcely  any  word  has  occasioned  more  alter- 
cation among  verbal  critics  than  this.  A  great  ap- 
pearance of  propriety  seems  to  favor  the  second  pro- 
nunciation, till  we  observe  a  great  number  of  similar 
words  where  the  long  vowel  in  the  simple  is  shortened 
in  the  compound  j  and  then  we  perceive  something, 
like  an  idiom  of  pronunciation,  which,  to  correct, 
would,  in  some  measure,  obstruct  the  ciirrent  of  the 
language.  To  preserve  the  simple  without  alteration 
in  the  compound,  is  certainly  a  desirable  thing  in 
language ;  but  when  the  general  tune  of  the  language, 
as  it  may  be  called,  crosses  this  analogy,  we  may  de- 
pend on  the  rectitude  of  general  custom,  and  ought  to 
acquiesce  in  it.  That  the  secondary  accent  shortens 
the  vowel,  which  was  long  in  the  original,  appears 
throughout  the  language  in  proclamation,  provocation, 
&c.  That  the  primary  accent  does  the  same  in  pref- 
ace, prelate,  prelude,  &c.,  is  evident;  and,  as  ledge  is 
no  general.termination  of  our  own,  which  is  applica- 
ble to  several  words,  why  should  we  not  consider 
hnowledge  as  a  simple,  and  pronounce  it  independent- 
ly on  its  original  quantity!'  The  patrons  for  the  tirst 
pronunciation  are  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Nares,  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and  Mr.  Scott ; 
and  for  the  second,  W.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Buchanan." 
Walker, 

Syn.  —  Knowledge  is  a  very  general  term,  signify- 
ing merely  the  act  of  knowing,  or  the  thing  known. 
Science,  learning,  literature,  and  erudition  are  more 
deiinite  terms,  and  denote  high  degrees  of  Itnowledge, 
qualified  by  some  collateral  idea.  Science  is  knowl- 
edge on  soriie  subject  methodically  digested  and  ar- 
ranged J  as,  "  The  science  of  mathematics,  of  astrono- 
my, of  chemistry,"  &c.  The  phrase  a  man  of  knowl- 
edge is  very  indeflnite  ;  but  the  phrases  a  man  of  sci- 
ence and  a  man  of  literature,  or  of  erudition,  are  much 
more  detiuite.  —  See  Literature. 

t  KNOWL'jpD^E  (nBl'ej),  v.  a.    To  acknowledge ; 
to  avow;  to  confess.  Wickliffe. 

KNOWN  (non),  p.  from  know.     See  Know. 
KNOW'-N6TH'tNG,  u..     Quite  ignorant.     Forhy. 
tKNUB  (niib),  )  ^.  „.     To   beat  with  the 

fKNUB'BLE  (niib'bl),  )  fist  or  knuckles.  Skinner. 

KNfJBS,  «.  pi.    Waste  silk  formed  in  winding  off 
the  threads  from  a  cocoon.  Simmonds. 

KNtJC'KLE  (niik'kl),  n.     [A.  S.  cnucl;  Uut.  kneu- 
kel,  knokkel;  Ger.  knDchel;  Dan.  knokkel.'] 

1.  Formerly,  any  joint  of  the  body  ;  —  now, 
appropriately  a  joint  of  the  finger,  especially 
when  made  protuberant  by  closing  the  hand. 

Milton.      Garth. 

2.  The  knee  joint  of  a  calf.  Bacon. 

3.  The  articulation  or  joint  of  a  plant.  Bacon. 
KNtjC'KLE    (niik'lcl),  v.  n.     \i.   knuckled  ;  pp. 

'     To  yield ; 


KNUCKLING,  KNUCKLED.] 

-See  Knock  under. 


;  to  submit. 
Johnson. 

KNUCKLE  (nak'kl),  v.  a.  To  beat  with  the  knuc- 
kles ;  to  pommel. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed, 

Has  any  Koman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled.      H.  Smith. 

KNUCKLED  (nfik'kld),  o.     Jointed.  Bacon. 

■fKNtJFP  (niif),  n.  ["Perhaps  corrupted  from 
knaw,  or  the  same  as  chuff'."  Johnson."]  A  lout ; 
a  clown ;  a  rustic  ;  a  boor.  liayward. 

t  KNUR  (niir),  m.    [See  Knar.]    A  knurl.  Huloet. 

KNURL  (nUrl),  n.    [See  Knarl.]    A  knarl.  Bailey. 

KNUEL'^D,  ffi.   Set  with  knurls  ;  knotty.  Sherwood. 

KNUE'LY,  a.  Having  knurls  or  knobs ;  hard.  Smith. 

fKNUR'RY  (nur're),  a.      Full   of  knots.     "The 

knurry-hv\ked.  oak."  Drayton. 

KQ-A'LA,    n.       (Zaol.)   A   marsupial    animal   of 

Australia,  having  short  hind  legs  and  no  tail ; 

Phascolarctos  cinereus.  Waterhouse. 

KOB,  «.     (Zolil.)  A  species  of  antelope  about  the 

size  of  the  fallow-deer.  Fischer. 

KO'BA,  n.     A  species  of  antelope,  in  size  equal 

to  the  European  stag.  Fischer. 


KO'BALT,  re.  [Ger.]  (Chem.)  See  Cobalt.  Dana. 

KOBELLITE,  n.  (Afire.)  A  sulphuret  of  lead  and 
bismuth.  Dana, 

KdB'OLD,  n.  [See  Goblin.]  A  German  word 
for  spectre  or  goblin 

j}!^  In  many  parts  of  Germany  there  is  scarcely  a 
house  or  a  family  to  which  kobolds  are  not  said  to  be 
attached  ;  and,  according  to  the  superstitious  notions 
of  the  peasantry,  they  preside  over  all  domestic  oper- 
ations, many  of  which  tliey  perform.    Brande. 

k6ff,  re.    A  small  Dutch  vessel.  Simmonds. 

KOH  (ko),  re.     The  word  used  in  calling  cows. 

KOHL'-EA'BI  (kol'ra'bi),  re.  [Ger.  kohlrabi,  from 
kohl,  cabbage,  and  rllbe,  rape.  —  See  Kale,  and 
Hape.]  [Bof.)  A  singular  variety  of  German 
cabbage  ;  Brassica  caula-rapa.        Farm.  Bncy 

KO'KOB,  re.  {Hei-p.)  A  venomous  American  ser- 
pent. Wright. 

KOL'LY-EITE,  re.  [Gr.  KoUbpicv,  a  fine  clay.] 
{Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina.     Dana. 

KO-MA-VIS'DAR,  n.  A  manager.  [India.]  Brown. 

tKON'^D.    For  eorereec?,  i.  e.  knew.  Spenser. 

KON'J-piNE,  re.  (Min.)  A  sulphate  of  copper; 
a  species  of  brochantite.  Dana. 

K6N'J-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  Kovia,  dust,  and  Wo;,  a  stone.] 
{Min.)  A  very  fusible  mineral,  in  the  form  of  a 
powder  ;  —  consisting  chiefly  of  silex.    Phillips. 

KO'NITE,  n.     {Min.)  See  Conite. 

KON'LITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  mineral,  consisting  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  found  with  brown 
coal  in  foliaceous  or  granular  crystals.      Dana. 

k66'd66,  n.  {Zoul.) 
A  magnificent  ani- 
mal of  South  Africa, 
and  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  antelope 
genus,  measuring 
upwards  of  eight 
feet  in  length,  and 
being  four  feet  high  5 
at  the  shoulder ; 
Strepsiceros  Kudu. 

Baird.  Koodoo. 

k66l,  re.    1.  A  tribe  or  caste.     [India.]    Ogilvie. 
2.  A  Bengalee  name  for  the  fruit  of  the  Zi- 

eyphus  jiijuba.  Simmonds. 

k66l'SLA,   n.       [Dut.   kool,   cabbage,    and   sla, 

salad.]     Cabbage  salad.     [Local,  New  York.] 

Am.  Cyc. 
KO'PECK,  re.     A  Russian  copper  coin,  about  the 

size  of  a  cent.  Kelley. 

KO'RAN,  re.     lAmh.,  reading.]     The  same  as  Al- 

COBAN,  —  the  prefix  al  being  equivalent  to  the. 
.e®"  The  Koran  consists  of  114  chapters,  which  are 

distinguished,  not  by  their  numerical  order,  but  by 

certain    titles,   under   which    they   are    respectively 

known.     Brande. 
KO'EJJIT,  re.     A  fish  of  the  East  Indies.      Ogilvie. 
KO'EJN,  re.    {Zolil.)  A  kind  of  antelope  or  gazelle, 

found  in  Africa  ;  Gazella  rufifrons.      Eng.  Cyc. 
KOS,  re.     A  Jewish  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to 

about  four  cubic  inches.  Wright. 

KdS'TEE.  re.    {Ich.)  A  species  of  sturgeon.  Booth. 
KOTH,  re.    A  slimy,  earthy  substance,  ejected  from 

the  volcanoes  of  South  America.  Wright. 

K0-t6u',  n.    A  prostration.     [China.]        Boget. 

k61>L  (kijftl),  re.     1.  A  Persian  soldier.       Craig. 
2.  A  promise  or  contract.     [India.]       Craig. 

k6u'MISS,  re.  A  vinous  liquor  made  in  Tartary, 
by  fermenting  mares'  milk  or  camels'  milk ;  — 
written  also  kumiss.  Simmonds. 

KOU'PHO-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  )toii0op,  light,  and  Udoi, 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  species  of  zeolite  or  prelmite, 
from  the  Pyrenees,  occurring  in  small  rhomboidal 
plates,  of  a  pearly  lustre,  and  of  a  yellowish  or 
green  color.  Brande. 

KEA'AL  [kra'^l,  Sm.  CI.  ;  kril,  K.  C. ;  kral,  IF)-.], 
re.  A  village  or  collection  of  rude  huts  or  cab- 
ins of  the  Hottentots.  Campbell. 

KEA'K^N,  re.  A  name  applied  to  a  fabulous  ma- 
rine monster  of  gigantic  size.         Pontoppidan. 


To  believe  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  sea-serpent  or  the 
hraken,  would  be  credulity;  to  reject  the  possibility  of  their 
existence  would  be  presumpfion.  Uoldnwith. 

KRA'MA,re.    A  wooden  sandal.     [India.]    Crabb. 

KRA-MEE'JC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  the  Krameria  tnandria, 
or  rhatany.  Brande. 

KRAu'EITE,  re.    {Min.)  Green  iron-stone.  Dana. 

KEE'A-TINE,  re.  [Gr.  Kflas,  flesh.]  {Chem.)  A 
soluble,  neutral,  compound,  organic  substance, 
obtained  from  the  juice  of  raw  flesh.      Fowne. 

KEE'A-TIN-JNE,  re.  {diem.)  A  powerful  organic 
base,  obtainable  from  kreatine.  Fowne. 

KREM'LIN,  re.  [Rus.  kreml.]  The  name  given  to 
the  central  portion  of  the  city  of  Moscow,  which, 
surrounded  by  walls  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet 
thick,  and  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  high,  with 
embattlements,  embrasures,  numerous  towers 
and  fine  gates,  forms,  as  it  were,  a  city  within  a 
city.  Wright. 

KREM§,  re.  (Min.)  A  white  carbonate  of  lead ; 
Vienna  white.  Wcale. 

KEE'0-SOTE,  re.    {Chem.)    See  Creosote. 

ERISH'M'Jl,  re.  {Hindoo  Myth.)  One  of  the  incar- 
nations of  the  divinity  Vishnu.  Brown. 

KEI-SiJ'V!-GITE,  re.  (Min.)  An  emerald  green 
salt  of  copper,  from  krisutig ;  konigine.   Dana. 

KEO-KID'p-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  (cpom's,  KfoMoi,  the 
nap  on  wool,  and  7.i6o;,  a  stone.]  {Mm.)  A  mas- 
sive, asbestiform  mineral,  of  a  lavender-blue 
color,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  soda.  Dana. 

KEtJ'KA,  71.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  Russia  and  Swe- 
den, resembling  a  hedge-sparrow.         Pennant. 

KEUL'LfR,  re.  [Dut.  krullen,  to  curl ;  Ger.  krulle, 
a  curl ;  Dan.  krolle  ;  Icel.  krulla,  to  curl;  Sw. 
krullig,  crisp.]  A  kind  of  cake,  curled  or  crisped, 
boiled  in  fat.  WHght. 

KEy'0-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  itpdos,  cold,  ice,  and  mo;, 
stone.]  (Min.)  A  hydrated  filiate  of  alumina 
and  soda ;  —  so  named  because  when  heated  it 
suddenly  fuses.  Brande. 

KEYS'TAL-LINE,  re.  [Gr.  KpyariUmi,  of  crystal.] 
(Chem.)  A  substance  which  forms  crystalline 
compounds  with  acids  ;  —  obtained  from  animal 
empyreumatic  oil.  Wright. 

K^AE  (z'ir),  re.     [L.  Cmsar.]     See  CzAE. 

KU'FJC,  a.  Noting  the  ancient  Arabic  characters  ; 
—  an  epithet  derived  from  Kufa,  or  Cufa,  a  town 
on  the  Euphrates.  Brande. 

KtJ'MiSS,  or  KtJ'MjSH,  re.    See  Koumiss.       Vre. 

KtJP'rjR-NrCK'JIL,  re.  [Gr.  kupfer,  copper,  and 
nickel,  nickel.]  A  native  copper-colored  arseni- 
uret  of  nickel ;  copper  nickel.  Dana. 

KU'EIL,  re.    (Ornith.)  The  black  petrel.  Pennant. 

fKY,  n.  pi.    Kine.  —  See  Kee,  and  KiE.      Todd. 

KY-AN',  re.  A  pungent  pepper  ;  a  powerful  con- 
diment and  stimulating  medicine  ;  —  commonly 
written  cayenne.  —  See  Cayenne.  Brande. 

KY'A-NlTE,  re.  [Gr.  abavoi,  blue.]  {Min.)  A  sili- 
cate of  alumina.  —  See  Cyanite.  Brande. 

KY'A-NiZE,  V.  a.  [From  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor, Kyan.l  [i.  kyanized  ;  pp.  kyanizino, 
KYANizED.]  To  preserve  from  the  dry  rot,  as 
timber,  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate. 

KY'A-N6l,  re.  (Chem.)  A  basic  body,  obtaina- 
ble from  coal  tar  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  subsequent  distillation  with  potash  or 
lime.  Foivne. 

fKYD,  V.  re.    To  know.  —  See  Kid. 

KY'LOE§,  re.  pi.    Highland  cattle.  Jamieson. 

KYR'I-F.  E-LE'E-SOM-.  [Gr.  Kfrpif,  O  Lord,  and 
l?.£T](7dv,  have  pity.]  Lord,  have  mefrcy  onus;  a 
form  of  invocation  in  the  Catholic  liturgy.  Bailey. 

KYR-I-p-LO^r'JO,  \  (j_  [Gr.  (refno^.oyi/tift,  speak- 
KYR-I-O-Ldgj'J-CAL,  )  ing  literally,  from  /fdpio,-, 
literal,  and  A.5yof ,  a  discourse.]  Applied  by  War- 
burton  to  that  class  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
in  which  a  part  is  conventionally  put  to  repre- 
sent a  whole  ;  curiologic.  Brande. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 


7;   A,  £,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  9,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAE,  fAsT,  FALL;    h£ie,  HEE  ; 
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L. 


Lthe  twelfth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  liquid 
)  consonant,  which  always  preserves  the  same 
sound  in  English;  as  in  like,  fall.     As  a  nu- 
mei-al,  it  denotes  50,  and  with  a  dash  over  it, 
'  50,000. 

LA  (ISiw),  interj.     [A.  S.  la.']   See  !  look !  behold  ! 

lo !  S/iak. 

je®=*  It  ia  the  Saxon  form  of  the  interjection  lo,  often 

taking  its  place  in  the  old  English  dramas,  and  in 

vulgar  use. 
LA, ».  (_Mus.)  The  monosyllable  which  designates 

the  sixth  sound  in  the  ascending  diatonic  scale ; 

—  originally  applied  by  Guido  to  the  last  note 

in  eadi  of  his  hexachords.  Moore. 

fLAB,  V.  n.  [Dut.  labberen.  —  See  Blab.]  To 
prate  or  talk  thoughtlessly,  carelessly,  without 
reserve  or  discrimination ;  to  blab.  "  A  labbing 
shrew  is  she."  Chaucer. 

+  LAB,  11.  A  great  talker ;  one  who  cannot  keep  a 
secret ;  a  blab.    "  I  am  no  lah."  Chaucer. 

LAB'A-DIST,  n.  {Ecel.  Hist.)  One  of  a  religious 
community  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  strove  to  introduce  among 
Protestants  notions  like  those  of  the  Quietists  in 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church;  —  so  called  from 
Jean  Labadie,  the  founder  of  the  sect.    Brande. 

LA-BA'RJ-UM,  n.  [L.  labo,  labare,  to  totter.] 
'{Med.)    Looseness  of  the  teeth.  Dunglison. 

LAB'A-RirM,n.  [L.]  (Rom.  Ant.)  The  standard 
of  Constantine,  formed  in  commemoration  of 
hi-s  vision  of  the  cross  in  the  heavens,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  long  pike  surmounted  by  a  golden 
crown  enclosing  a  Greek  monogram,  at  once  ex- 
pressive of  the  figure  of  the  cross  and  the  ini- 
tial letters  of  the  name  of  Christ.  From  it  de- 
pended a  silken  banner  embroidered  with  the 
images  of  Constantine  and  his  children.  Gibbon. 

lAb'DA-NIJM,  7(.    A  resin ;  ladanum.      Johnson. 

LAB-5-FAC'TION,  n,  [Low  L.  labefactio,  from 
L.  labefacio,  to  weaken  ;  labo,  to  totter,  and/tt- 
cio,  to  make.]  The  act  of  making  weak ;  a 
weakening  ;  an  impairing.  Blount. 

tLAB'J-Fy,  V.  a.  [L.  labefacio.']  To  cause  to  be 
weak ;  to  weaken  ;  to  impair.  Bailey. 

LA'B^L,  n.  [L.  labellum,  dim.  of  lahi'um,  a  lip. 
Johnson.  —  Vt.  lambeau,  a  shred,  a  rag.  Minsheu. 
Richardson.  —  Dut.  Sj  Ger.  lappen,  a  patch,  a 
tatter.  Skimier.'] 

1.  t  A  kind  of  tassel.  Wright. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  paper,  or  other  material, 
containing  a  name,  title,  or  description,  and 
affixed  to  any  thing  to  indicate  its  nature  or 
contents.  Simmonds. 

3.  (Law.)  A  narrow  slip  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  to  hold  the 
appending  seal :  —  a  copy  of  a  writ  in  the  ex- 
chequer. Burrill. 

4.  (Her.)  An  appendage  to  the  family  arms, 
consisting  of  fillets  with  points  ;  —  chiefly  used 
in  the  coat-armor  of  an  eldest  son,  during  the 
life  of  his  father.  Brande. 

5.  (Astron.)  A  long,  thin,  brass  rule,  used  in 
takiu»  altitudes.  Nicholson. 

6.  (Arch.)  The  outer  moulding  of  a  doorway, 
window,  &c.,  protecting  the  lintel,  and  descend- 
ing a  short  distance  on  each  side; — called  also 
hood-mould.  Britton. 

LA'BJL,  V.  a.  [i.  labelled  ;  pp.  labelling, 
LABELLED.]     To  affix  a  label  to. 

Kvery  particle  and  utensil  shall  be  labelled.  Shak. 

LjS-BEL'LUM,  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  labrum,  a  lip.] 
'(  Bot.)  The  odd  petal  in  the  Orchis  family.  Grag. 

LA'B^L-MOULD'JNG,  n.  (Arch.)  —  See  Hood- 
moulding.  Weale. 


LA'BfNT,  ffi.  [h.  labor,  labens,  to  slide.']  Sliding; 
gliding ;  slipping,     [ii.]  Bailey. 

lA'BE-O,  n.  Ih.,  one  who  has  thick  lips.]  (Ich.) 
A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Cyprinidce,  hav- 
ing very  thick  and  fleshy  lips.  Fan  Der  Hoeven. 

LA'BJ-AL,  a.  [Low  L.  labialis,  from  L.  labium, 
a  lip  ;  It.  labiale  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  labial.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lips.  "A  labial 
gland  or  vein."  Dunylison. 

2.  Uttered  chiefly  by  the  lips.  Bacon. 
LA'BJ-AL,  «.     A  letter  uttered  chiefly  by  the  lips. 

.1!®-  The  labials  are  b,p,v,  /,  m,  and  w. 

LA'BJ-ATE,  a.  [L.  labium,  a  lip.]  (Bot.)  Resem- 
bling,' or  having,  lips ;  bilabiate.  —  See  Bilabi- 
ate.    '^  A  labiate  coiolla.."  P.  Cyc. 

LA'BJ-AT-pD,  a.    Same  as  Labiate.      Johnson. 

t  LAB'ILE,  a.  [L.  laMlis.]  Slippery ;  unstable  ; 
liable  to  err  or  fall.  Blount. 

LA-BIM'jp-T^E,  n.  [Gr.  Aa/Ji's,  a  forceps  (laii^ivin, 
'/.a^iji,  to  take  hold  of),  and  fiirpov,  a  measure.] 
(Sury.)  A  scale  adapted  to  the  handles  of  the 
forceps,  which  indicates  the  distance  of  the 
blades  from  each  other  when  applied  to  the  head 
of  the  child  in  the  womb.  Dunglison. 

LA-BJ-O-DEN'TAL,  a.  [L.  labium,  a  lip,  and 
dens,  dentis,  a  tooth.]  Noting  a  letter  pro- 
nounced by  the  cooperation  of  the  lips  and  the 
teeth,  as  f  and  v.  Holder. 

LA'BJ— PAL'PI,  n.pl.  [L.  labium,  a  lip,  and  pal- 
piim,  a  stroking.]  (Ent.)  The  labial  feelers  in 
insects.  Maunder. 

LA'BI-UM,  n.  [L.,  a  lip.]  (Ent.)  A  movable  organ, 
often  biarticulate,  which,  terminating  the  face 
anteriorly,  covers  the  mouth  from  beneath,  and 
represents  the  under  lip.  Brande. 

LAB'LAB,  «.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  legumi- 
nous plants.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LA'BQR, «.  [L.  1^  Sp.  labor ;  It.  lavore ;  Fr.  Idbeur.] 

1.  Bodily  or  mental  exertion  attended  with 
pain  or  fatigue  ;  hard  work  ;  task  ;  toil ;  pains. 

I'or  ye  remember  our  labor  and  travail.  1  Thess.  ii.  9. 

Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  tlieir  labors; 

and  their  worica  do  follow  them.  Rev.  xiv.  35. 

Not  so  strictly  hath  our  Lord  imposed 

Labor  as  to  debar  us  wiren  we  need 

Refreshment.  Milton. 

2.  Work  done  or  to  be  done  ;  performance. 

Being  a  laiior  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  exact  performance 
thereof  we  may  rather  wish  than  look  for.  Hooker. 

3.  Travail;  childbirth. 

Rachel  travoilled,  andtshe  had  hard  labor.      Gen.  xxxv.  6. 

4.  A  Mexican  land-measure  of  177  acres. 

Simmonds. 
Syn.  —  See  Work. 

LA'BOR,  V.  n.  [L.  laboro  ;  It.  lavorare;  Sp.  labo- 
rear ;  Fr.  labourer.]  \i.  labored  ;  pp.  labor- 
ing, LABORED.] 

1.  To  use  painful  or  fatiguing  exertion,  bod- 
ily or  mental ;  to  exert  one's  self ;  to  work  hard ; 
to  toil ;  to  take  pains  ;  to  strive. 

That  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labor.      P.t.  cxliv.  14. 

Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat 

which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life.  John  vi.  27. 

My  thoughts  that  labor  to  persuade  my  soul.  Shak. 

2.  To  move  with  pain,  fatigue,  or  difficulty. 
Make  not  all  the  people  to  labor  thither.  Josli.  vii.  3. 

3.  To  suffer  from  disease,  pain,  or  other 
cause  ;  to  be  pressed ;  to  be  alllicted  ;  —  com- 
monly with  under.  Dryden. 

To  remove  those  afflictions  you  now  lobar  tinder.       Wake. 

4.  To  move  with  difficulty  or  irregularity,  as 
a  machine.  Glcmvill. 

5.  To  sufi'er  the  pains  of  childbirth  ;  to  be  in 
travail.  Dunglison. 

6.  (Naut.)  To  roll  and  pitch  heavily,  as  a 
vessel.     "  The  laboring  bark."  Shak. 


LA'BOE,  V.  a,  1.  To  work  at,  or  upon,  with  toil 
or  diligence,  with  great  care  or  pains ;  to  elab- 
orate.    "  To  labor  arms  for  Troy."         Dryden. 

Laboring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop.      Milton. 

2.  To  make  to  labor  ;  to  weary  with  toil. 

This  idol's  day  hath  been  to  thee  no  day  of  rest. 

Laboring  thy  mind 

More  than  the  working  day  thy  hands.  Milton. 

3.  t  To  beat ;  to  belabor. 

Take,  shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  sturdy  oak, 
And  labor  him  with  many  a  stm-dy  stroke. 


'  Cato  commendeth 
Caxton. 


I>ryden. 

t  LA'BpE-AGE,  n.    Labor. 
laborage^ 

tLAB'O-EANT,  n.  [L.  laboro,  laborans,  to  labor.] 
One  who  works  in  a  laboratory ;  a  chemist. 

A  sort  of  lixed  sulphiu:  made  by  an  industrious  laborant. 

Boyle. 

LAB'0-EA-TO-EY,  n.  [Low  L.  laboratorium,  from 
L.  laboro,  to  labor ;  It.  ^  Sp.  laboratorio  ;  Fr. 
laboraioire.] 

1.  A  place  or  room  properly  constructed  and 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  chem- 
ical investigations,  and  preparing  chemical  pro- 
ducts. Brande. 

2.  A  place  in  which  materials  are  wrought 
for  any  purpose.  "  The  stomach  .  .  .  the  gi'eat 
laboratory  ...  of  the  materials  of  future  nutri- 
tion." Paley, 

3.  (Mil.)  A  place  where  fireworks  are  pre- 
pared. Craig. 

LA'BOEED  (la'bord),  p.  a.  Executed  with  labor ; 
elaborate ;  —  applied  to  works  of  art  wherein 
are  apparent  the  marks  of  constraint  in  the  ex- 
ecution, in  opposition  to  the  terms  easy  or 
free.  Brande. 

LA'B0E-J;R,  n.  One  who  labors  ;  one  regularly 
employed  at  some  hard  work ;  a  workman  ;  an 
operative  ;  —  often  used  of  one  who  gets  a  live- 
lihood at  coarse  manual  labor,  as  distinguished 
from  an  artisan  or  a  professional  man.   Bacon. 

LA'BOR-ING,  p.  a.  1.  Performing  labor ;  indus- 
trious at  hard  work  ;  working  hard ;  toiling. 
"  A  laboring  man."  Shak. 

2.  Devoted  or  set  apart  to  labor.  "Upon  a 
laboring  day."  Shak, 

3.  Suffering  the  pains  of  childbirth. 

The  laboring  mountain  must  bring  forth  a  mouse,     Dryden. 
Laboring  oar,  {MauW)  in  rowing,  the  oar  to  which 
the  greatest  amount  of  force  is  applied. 

LA-BO'EI-OtJS,  a.  [L.  lahoriosus  ;  labor,  laboris^ 
labor  ;  It.  &  Sp.  labonoso  ;  Fr.  laborieux.] 

1.  Having  the  bodily  or  mental  forces  regu- 
larly employed  in  some  hard  work ;  toiling  ; 
painstaking  ;  industrious  ;  sedulous ;  diligent ; 
as,  "A  laborioibs  student." 

2.  Requiring  painful  exertion;  attended  with 
toil ;  fatiguing  ;  arduous  ;  difficult. ' 

My  office  is  full  laborious.  Chaucer. 

With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight  ' 

We  sunk  thus  low.  Milton. 

Laborious  labor,  (^Med.)  delivery  attended  with  more 
difliculty  and  suffering  than  usual.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Diligent. 

LA-BO'Kt-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  laborious  manner; 
with  labor  or  pains  ;  toilsomely.  Pope. 

LA-BO'EI-OUS-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  regularly  employed  in  some 
hard  work  ;  industry;  diligence;  sedulousness. 

Ldboriousness  shuts  the  doors  and  closes  all  the  avenues  of 
the  mind  wliereby  a  temptation  might  enter.  South. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  attended  or  performed 
with  toil;  toilsomeness ;  difficulty.  "The  la- 
boriousness  of  the  work."  Decay  of  Piety. 

LA  'BOK-LiSSS,  a.    Not  requiring  labot ;  not  labo 

riou's.    "Light  and  faSOT-fess  work,"     TIntrMnrtnd 


+  LA'B6E-0US,  It.     Laborious. 


Brerewood. 
Spenser. 


MIEN,  SiE;    MOVE,  NOE,  SON;    BULL,  BUE,  rOlE.  —  9,  I},  5,  g,  soft;   C,  6,  c,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   ]{.  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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t  LA'BOR-OUS-LY,  ad.  Laboriously.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
LA'BQR-SAV'ING,  a.     Saving  or  diminishing  la- 
bor.   "A  labor-saving  machine."        A.  Smith. 

tLA'BOE-SOME,  a.  Laborious;  toilsome.  "A 
skilful  and  laborsome  husbandman."      Sandys. 

\LA'BR4,n.     [Ju.  labrum.]     A  lip.  Shak. 

LAB'RA-DOR-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  beautiful  variety 
of  opalescent  felspar,  originally  found  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador ;  Labrador-stone.  Dana. 

LAB'RA-DOE-STONE,  m.  Labradorite.  Simmonds. 

LA'BRAx,  n.  [Gr.  ).63f<^i,  a  ravenous  sea-fish.] 
(Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  which  includes  the 
rock-fish  or  striped  bass  of  the  U.  S.         Storer. 

t  LAB'RINTH-LIKE,  a.     Labyrinthian. 

In  Iabri.n1h-Uke  turns,  and  twinings  intricate.    Drayton. 

LA-BROSE',  or  LA'BROSE  (129),  a.  [L.  labrosus  ; 
labrum,  a  lip.]     Having  large  lips.  Ash. 

LA' BRUM,  n.;  pi.  lX'bra.     [L.]     1.  A  lip. 

2.  (Ent.)  The  part,  usually  movable,  which, 
terminating  the  face  anteriorly,  covers  the 
mouth  from  above,  and  represents  the  upper 
lip.  Brande. 

LA'BRUS,  n.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygi- 
ous  fishes,  including  the  different  species  of 
wrasse.  Yarrell. 

LA-BUR'NUM,  re.  {Bat.)  A  flowering  tree  of  the 
genus  Cytisus,  a  native  of  the  Alps.     Eng.  Cyc. 

LAB'Y-RINTH,  re.  [Qx.XafiiQivSor,  Jj.  labyrinthus ; 
It.  tSf  Sp.  laberinto  ;  Fr.  labyrinthe.'] 

1.  (^Ant.)  A  large  and  complicated  subterra- 
neous cavern  or  edifice  with  numerous  and  in- 
tricate passages,  which  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible for  one,  having  entered  it,  to  extricate 
himself. 

j6®=*0f  the  fotir  celebrated  labyrinths  of  antiquity, 
that  in  Egypt,  near  Lake  Mujris,  was  the  earliest  and 
most  renowned,  both  for  extent  and  magnificence.  It 
contained  3000  apartments,  half  of  which  number 
was  under  ground,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a 
wall.     Wm.  Smith. 

2.  Any  thing  full  of  intricate  turnings  or 
windings  :  —  any  intricate  matter  or  business  ;  a 
maze  ;  perplexity  ;  intricacy. 

Letho,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  watery  labyrinth.  Milton. 

What  I  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  thy  fury  ?  Shak. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  aggregate  of  parts  constitut- 
ing the  internal  ear.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Metallurgy.)  A  series  of  troughs  con- 
nected with  a  stamping-rail],  through  which  a 
current  of  water  is  transmitted  for  suspending 
and  carrying  off  the  pulverized  ore,  and  deposit- 
ing it  at  different  distances  according  to  the 
degree  of  comminution.  Tire. 

5.  {Gardening.)  Formerly,  a  winding,  mazy 
walk  between  hedges.  Nicholson. 

LAB-Y-RIN'THI-AN,  a.  Having  many  turnings 
or  windings  ;  mazy. 

Mark  how  the  labyrinthian  turns  they  take, 

The  circles  intricate,  and  mystic  maze.  Young. 

lAb-Y-EIN'THIC,         )a,  [L.labyrinthicus;lab- 

LAB-Y-RlN'THf-CAL,  S  yrinthns,  a  labyrinth  ;  Fr. 

labyrinthique'.']     Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a 

labyrinth.  Ed.  Rev. 

LAB-Y-RlN'THI-FORM,  a.  [L.  labyrinthus,  a 
labyrinth,  and  forma,  form.l  Formed  like  a 
labyrinth  ;  having  many  windings.  Kirby. 

LAB-Y-RIN'THINE,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a 
labyrinth ;  labyrinthic.  P.  Mag. 

LAB-Y-RIN'THO-DOjV,  re.  [Gr.  Xafiioiv9os,Ti.  laby- 
rinth, and  oiSofa,  iidvTo;,  a  tooth.]  (Pal.)  A 
genus  of  fossil  reptiles  from  the  new  red-sand- 
stone strata,  characterized  by  teeth  of  a  pecu- 
liarly complicated  structure.  Brande. 

LAC,  re.  [It.  lacca  ;  Sp.  laea  ;  Fr.  laque  ;  Dut. 
lak  ;  Ger.  lack  ;  Dan.  lak  ;  Sw.  lack.  —  Menage 
says  from  the  Arabic]  A  reddish,  resinous  sub- 
stance which  exudes  from  the  Fictis  Indica,  the 
Rhamnus  jujvba,  and  some  other  trees  in  the 
East  Indies,'  in  consequence  of  punctures  made 
upon  their  branches  by  a  small  insect  called  the 
Coccus  ficus. 
I  ^-  The  substance,  in  its  natural  state,  investing 

the  twigs  of  the  tree,  constitutes  the  stick-lac  of  com- 
merce ;  wlien  broken  off  the  twigs  and  granulated,  it 
IS  called  sced-lac,  whicli,  when  melted,  strained,  and 


formed  into  small  cakes,  constitutes  shell-lac.  The 
principal  consumption  of  lac  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
dye-stuflfs,  sealing-wax,  and  of  certain  varnishes  and 
.  lacquers.     Brande.     Ure. 

LAC,  n.   The  number  100,000 ;  —  written  also  lack. 
"  A  lac  of  rupees."    [East  Indies.]     Simmonds. 

lAjC'^IC,  a.     {Chem.)  Pertaining  to  lac;  noting 
an  acid  obtained  from  stick-lac.  Brande. 

LAjC'^INE,  re.     {Chem.)    A  brown,  brittle,  trans- 
lucid  substance  derived  from  shell-lac.         Ure. 


L  Ac '-DYE,   re.     Small   square 
used  for  dyeing  red  colors. 


cakes    of   lac  ;  — 
Sirmnonds. 


LACE,  re.     [L.  laqueus  ;    It.  laccio  ;  Sp.  lazo  ;  Fr. 
lacet.  —  A.  S.  Itsccan,  gela^ccan,  to  catch.  Tooke.'] 

1.  t  A  noose;  a  snare;  a  gin;  a  trap  ;  a  net. 
"  To  escape  out  of  your  lace."  Chaucer. 

2.  A  string  or  cord  for  tying  or  binding. 

In  lacee  strong 
Himself  he  tied.  Sp&VKr. 

3.  A  cord  for  fastening  female  dress.     Swift. 

O,  cut  my  lose,  lest  my  heart  cracking,  it 

Break  too.  Shale. 

4i.  A  delicate  ornamental  net-work,  the 
meshes  tff  which  are  formed  by  plaiting  together 
threads  of  linen,  cotton,  or  other  material.  Ure. 

5.  t  Spirits  added  to  coffee  or  other  beverage. 

He  is  forced,  every  morning,  to  drink  his  dish  of  coifep  by 
itself,  without  tile  addition  of  the  Spectator,  that  used  to  be 


better  than  lace  to  it. 


Addison. 


LACE,  V.  a.      \i.  LACED  ;  pp.  LACING,  LACED.] 

1.  To  bind  as  with  a  cord  or  lace. 

Never  man  wist  of  pain 

But  he  were  laced  in  love's  chain.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  fasten  by  a  string  passed  through  two 
opposite  rows  of  eyelet-holes,  and  drawn  tightly- 

When  Jenny's  stays  are  newly  laced.  Prior. 

3.  To  adorn  with'lace.  Shak. 

4.  To  variegate  or  streak  with  delicate  lines. 
"White  and  azure  laced  with  blue."  Shak. 

Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood.  Sliak. 

5.  To  beat  as  with  stripes.     "  I  '11  lace  your 
coat  for  ye."  L'Estrange. 

6.  To  "add  spirits  to,  as  beverage.  Smart. 

LAce'-BARK,  re.  The  bark  of  the  Lagetta  lintea- 
ria,  a  West  Indian  tree,  which  separates  into 
layers  with  delicate  reticulated  fibres,  exactly 
resembling  lace.  Gray. 

lAce'— BOOT,  re.  A  boot  which  laces  at  the  side 
or  in  front.  Simmonds. 

LAceD'— COF'FJEE,  re.  Coffee  having  spirits  in  it. 
"  Laeed-coffee  is  bad  for  the  head."       Addison. 

tLACED'-MUT'TON   (last'mfit'tn),  re.      A  prosti- 
tute ;  a  strumpet ;  a  harlot.  Shak. 
LACE'— MAK-ER,  "■      One  who  makes  lace.  Ash. 

LACE'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  lacemen.  He  who  deals  in 
lace.     ''  Lacemen,  mantuamakers."         Jenyns. 


LAp'^R-A-BLE,  a.     [L.  lacerabilis  ;  It.  lacer 
Fr.   lacerable.']     That    can    be    easily  torn   to 
pieces  ;  that  may  be  lacerated.  Harvey. 

LA9'5R-ATE,  v.a.  [L.  laccro,laceratus;  lacer, 
mangled ;  It.  lacerare ;  Sp.  lacerar ;  Fr.  lacerer.] 

[j.  LACERATED;  pp.  LACERATING,  LACERATED. ] 

To  sever,  witlr  the  parts  torn  and  jagged ;  to 
tear  ;  to  rend  ;  to  break  ;  to  mangle.  "  The 
warrior's  lacerated  corpse."  Lewis. 

Syn. —  See  Break. 

LA9'¥R-ATE,  a.     Lacerated,     [r.]  Southey. 

lA^-^R-A'TION,  re.  [L.  laceratio  ;  It.  lacerazi- 
one  ;  Sp.  laceracion  ;  Fr.  laceration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  lacerating  ;  a  rending.  Wiseman. 

2.  The  breach  made  by  rending.  "  Arbuthnot. 
LAy'^R-A-TIVE,  a.     [It.   lacerativo.]     That  lac- 
erates ;  having  power  to  lacerate.  Hai'vcy. 

tLA-CER'TA,'/t.  [L.  lacertits.']  A  muscle. Chaucer. 

L4-CER'TA,n.     [L.]     1.  (Herp.)  A  genus  of  sau- 

rians  of  several  species  ;  lizards.         E7ig.  Cyc. 

2.    (Astron.)    A   small    constellation  in   the 

northern   hemisphere,    near  Andromeda ;    the 

Lizard.  P.  Cyc. 

LA-CER'TIAN,  }  „.     {Herp.)  Relating  to,  or  re- 

LA-CER'TINE,    '  sembling,  lizards.  Brande. 

LAIJ-ER-TIL'I-AN,  a.     Relating  to  lizards. 

Hitchcock. 

LA-CER'TJ-l6id,  a.    Like  a  lizard.      Hitchcock. 


LA-CER' TVS,  n.     [L.]    The  lizard  fish.    Smart. 

LACE'— WINGED  (-wingd),  u.  Having  wings  re- 
sembling lace.  Kirby. 

lAce'WOM-AN  (las'wum-?n),  n.  A  woman  who 
makes  or  deals  in  lace.  Strafford. 

lAch'jP^,  n.  pi.  [L.  laxus,  loose ;  Old  Fr.  lachesse ; 
Fr.  lache,  lax,  slothful.]  {Law.)  Negligence  ; 
remissness  ;  slackness.  Whishaw. 

LAjCH'EY-MA-BLE,  a.  [Ij.lachrymabilis;  lachry- 
ma,  a  tear ;  It.  lagrimabile ;  Sp.  lagrimable  ;  Fr. 
lacrymable.]  Worthy  of  tears  ;  deplorable  ; 
mournful ;  lamentable,     [r.]  Morley. 

lA€H'RY-MAL  (lak're-mjl),  a.  [It.  lagrimale; 
Sp.  lacrimal;  Fr.  lacrymal.']  Pertaining  to, 
or  secreting,  tears ;  weeping.  "  Lachrymal 
glands."  Cheyne. 

lAcH'RY-MA-RY,  a.  [Gr.  idxpvfia,  a  tear  ;  L.  lach- 
ryma.l  Used  for  containing  tears.  "  Ancient 
urns,  lamps,  lachrymary  vessels."         Addison, 

LA£!H-RY-MA'TI0N,  re.  [L.  lachrymatio  ;  lachry- 
ma,  a  tear ;  It.  lagrimazione ;  Sp.  lacrim,acion^ 
The  act  of  shedding  tears.     [R.]         Cockeram. 

LAjCH'RY-MA-TO-RY,  re.  [L.  lachryma,  a  tear; 
It.  lagrimatorio  ;  &p.  lacrimato7'io  ;  Fr.  lachry- 
matoire.']  {Ant.)  A  small  glass  or  earthen  bot- 
tle or  jar,  found  in  ancient  Roman  sepulchres, 
supposed  to  have  been  used  at  funerals,  either 
to  collect  the  tears  of  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  to  contain  aromatic  liquors  to  be 
poured  on  the  funeral  pile.  P.  Cyc, 

LA€H-RY-M0SE'  (129),  a.  [L.  lachrymosus ;  lach- 
ryma, a  tear ;  It.  lagrimoso  ;  Sp.  la^rimosoi] 
Producing,  or  shedding,  tears.  Month.  Rev. 

LAeH-RY-MOSE'LY,  ad. 
ner ;  tearfully. 

The  act  of  binding  or  fastening 


In  a  lachrymose  man- 
Athentsiim. 


LA^'ING,  re.     1. 
with  a  lace. 

2.  A  cord  with  which  one  laces  any  thing. 

3.  A  binding  made  by  means  of  a  cord  so  dis- 
posed as  to  resemble  net-work,  as  when  the 
cord  is  passed  through  two  opposite  rows  of 
eyelet-holes,  and  drawn  tightly. 

4.  {Natit.)  A  rope  used  to  lash  a  sail  to  a 
gaff,  or  a  bonnet  to  a  sail ;  —  a  piece  of  compass- 
timber  fayed  to  the  back  of  the  figure-head  and 
the  knee  of  the  head,  and  bolted  to  each.  Dana. 

LA-CIN'I-A,  re.  [L.,  a  lappet.]  {Zool.)  The  blade 
of  the  maxillae,  being  the  fourth  or  apical  por- 
tion. Maunder. 

LA-CIN'I-ATE,  a.  [L.  lacinia,  a  lappet,  from  Gr. 
).(iK/f,  a  rent,  a  tatter.]  {Bot.)  Cut  into  deep, 
narrow  lobes,  as  a  leaf;  slashed;  jagged.  Gray. 


LA-CIN'I-AT-:?D,    a. 
borders;  laciniate. 


Adorned  with   fringes    or 
Johnson. 


LA-CIN'!-FORM,  a.  {Ent.)  Noting  the  base- 
covers  of  an  insect  when  they  are  long,  of  an 
irregular  shape,  and  appear  like  lappets  on  each 
side  of  the  trunk.  Maunder. 

LACK,  V.  a.  [Su.  Goth,  lacka  ;  Dut.  laaken  ;  Old 
Ger.  leken,  to  diminish ;  Icel.  hlacha ;  Scot. 
lackin,  lak.]  \i.  lacked  ■,pp.  lacking,  lacked.] 

1.  To  disparage ;  to  blame ;  to  find  fault 
with.     [Obs.  or  local.]  Chaucer.     Wright. 

2.  To  be  in  want  or  in  need  of;  to  be  desti- 
tute of  or  without ;  to  want ;  to  need. 

We  lacked  your  counsel  and  your  help.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  lack,  to  want,  and  to  need  rise  above 
each  other  in  meaning.  A  person,  not  having  super- 
fluities, laclts  them,  —  not  having  conveniences,  wants 
them,  —  not  having  necessaries,  needs  fliem.  One 
lacks  prospective  support,  wants  actual  support,  and 
neciis  the  means  of  paying  a  debt.  Lack  is  the  priva- 
tion of  excess,  want,  of  comfort,  and  need,  of  suffi- 
ciency. 

LACK,  o.  re.     1.  To  be  in  want. 

He  that  giveth  unto  the  poor  shall  not  lack.  i'rou.xxviii.SZ. 
2.  To  be  wanting.  "  It  lacks  of  twelve."  Shak. 

There  lacked  of  David's  servants  nineteen  men.  2  Sam.  ii.  30. 

LAck,  n.  Want;  need;  deficiency;  failure.   "A 

lack  of  Timon's  aid.'*  Shak. 

The  old  lion  perisheth  for  lack  of  prey.  J(A  iv.  2. 

The  lack  of  one  may  cause  the  wrack  of  all.      Dames. 

LACK,  re.    In  East  Indian  numeration,  100,000.; 


See  Lac. 


Brande. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  !,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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lAck,  n.     A  resin.  —  See  Lac, 

LACK-A-DAI'§I-CAL,  a.  Affectedly  pensive  or 
sorrowful.  Maunder. 

I'A.CK'A-BAl-^Yjiniejy.  Alas  !  lackaday.  Wnght. 

LAcK-A-DAY'  (lak-9-da'),  intcrj.  [From  lackj  to 
blame.]     Alas  !  alas  the  day  ! 

LACK'-BEARD, /t.  One  destitute  of  beard.  Shah. 

LACK'-URAIN,  n.  One  who  wants  wit  or  sense. 
"  What  a  lack-brain,  is  this."  Shak. 

LACK'f.R,  n.     1.  One  who  lacks.  Davies. 

2.  A  yellow  varnish.  —  See  LACauER.  Johnson. 

LACK'ipR,  v.a.  To  varnish  with  lacquer.  —  See 
Lacuueii.    "  Lackered  shoe."  lago. 

lAck'5:y  (lak'e),  n.  [It.  lacche;  Sp.  *  Port,  la- 
cayo  \  Fr.  laquais.- — Dut.  lakkei;  Ger.  lackei\ 
Dan.  ^  Sw.  lakei.'] 

1.  An  attending  servant ;  a  runner  of  er- 
rands ;  a  footboy  or  a  footman.  Sunft. 

2.  {Ent.)  A  kind  of  party-colored  caterpillar. 

Harris. 
LACK'EY  (lak'e),  v.  a.    \i.  lackeyed  ;  pp.  lack- 
eying, lackeyed.]     To  attend  as  a  servant. 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her.  Milion. 

LACK'jpY  (lak'e),  v.  n.  To  act  as  a  servant  or 
footboy ;  to  pay  servile  attendance. 

Rings  lackeying  by  hia  triumphal  chariot.        Massinger. 

lAck'— LAT-|N,  n.  One  ignorant  of  Latin;  an 
ignoramus.  Nares. 

LACK'-LiN-:]pN,  a.  "Wanting  linen  or  shirts.  Shak. 

LACK'-LOVE,  n.    One  indifferent  to  love.    Shak. 

LACK'-LUS-TRE  (lak'lus-ter),  a.  Wanting  lustre 
or  brightness.    *' With  lack-lustre  eye."     Shak. 

LA-CON  IC,  )  (j^    \Gx.  7.aKii}viK6s  ;  Aqkwi',  a  La- 

LA-C6n'(-CAL,  5  cedaemonian;  L.  laconicus ;  It. 
§  Sp.  laconico  ;  Fr.  laconique.'\ 

1.  After  the  manner  of  the  Lacones  or  Spar- 
tans, especially  in  respect  of  short  and  pithy 
speech;  brief;  short;  concise;  sententious. 

King  Agis,  therefore,  when  a  certain  Athenian  laughed  at 
the  I<acedemonian  sliort  swords,  and  said  the  jugglers  would 
swallow  them  with  ease,  answered,  in  his  laconic  way,  "And 
yet  we  can  reach  our  enemy's  heai'ts  with  them."  Langhome. 

2.  Severe  ;  painful,     [r.] 

Ilia  head  had  now  felt  the  razor,  his  back  the  rod;  all  which 
laconical  discipline  pleased  Mm  well.  Bp.  Mall. 

Syn.  —  See  Short. 
LA-c6n'IC,  71.  1.  A  concise  style  ;  laconism.  [r.] 

Shall  we  never  again  talk  together  in  laconic?       Addison. 

2.  A  brief,  sententious  phrase  or  saying; 
laconism;  as,  "The  laconics  of  a  language." 

LA-C5N'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  laconic  manner  ; 
briefly ;  sententiously.  Camden. 

LA-CON'I-Cr§M,K.  Same  as  Laconism.  [r.]  Pope. 

LAC'p-NI§M    [lak'o-nizm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.  C. ;  la'ko-nizm,  Wb.']^n.  [Gt.  ?.aKU}viafi6g  ;  L. 
laconismus ;  It.  8;  Sp.  laconismo  ;  Fr.  laconisme.] 

1.  A  concise  style ;  laconicism.  Johnson. 

2.  A  brief,  sententious  phrase  or  saying.  "  The 
laconisms  on  the  wall"  [Dan.  v.  25].      Browne. 

LAC'ON-IZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  iaKwvt'^w  ;  It.  lacmiizzare .; 
Fr.  lacotiiser.']  To  imitate  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans; to  speak  laconically.  Richardson, 

LACa'U^R  (lak'er),  n.  A  yellow  varnish,  consist- 
ing of  a  solution  of  shell-lac  in  alcohol,  colored 
by  gamboge,  saffron,  annotto,  or  other  yellow, 
orange,  or  red  coloring  matter;  —  used  chiefly 
to  give  brass  and  some  other  metals  a  golden 
color,  and  to  preserve  their  lustre.  Brande. 

LACa'U^R  (lak'er),  v.a.  [i.  lacquered;  pp. 
lacquering,  lacquered.]  To  varnish  with 
lacquer.  P.  Cyc. 

LACa'U^R-JER  (lak'er-er),  n.  One  who  varnishes 
metal  or  wood.  Si?nmonds. 

LACa'U?R-iNG,  n.  The  art  or  the  act  of  cover- 
ing metals  with  lacquer.  Ogilvie. 

LAC-RI'Mb'sb,a.  [It.]  {Miis.)  A  term  implying 
a  plaintive  movement,  as  if  weeping.        Moore. 

fLAc'TAQ^E,  n.  [L.  lac,  lacHs,  milk,  from  Gr. 
yd/a,  yAXuKTos.]  Produce  from  animals  yielding 
milk.  "■ 

It  is  thought  that  the  oflFering  of  Abel,  who  sacrificed  of  his 
flocks,  was  only  wool,  the  fruits  of  his  shearing,  and  milk,  or 


rather  cream,  a  part  of  his  lactage. 


Shuck/ord. 


lAc'TANT,  a.  [L.  lactOy  lactans,  to  suckle.] 
Giving  suck ;  suckling.  Craig. 

LAC'TA-RENE,  n.  A  preparation  of  caseine 
from  milk,  in  extensive  use  among  calico 
printers.  Simmonds. 

lAc'TA-RY,  a.  [L.  lactarius ;  lacto,  lactare,  to 
contain  milk  ;  lac,  lactis,  milk  ;  Sp.  lactario  ; 
Fr.  lactaire.']  Milky;  full  of  juice;  resembling 
milk.     '■'■Lactary  plants."  Browne. 

LAC'TA-RY,  n.  A  house  or  place  where  milk  is 
kept;  a  dairy-house.         Blount,    Farm.  Ency. 

LACTATE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of 
lactic  acid  and  a  base.  Silliman. 

LAC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  lacto,  lactattis,  to  suckle ; 
lac,  lactis,  milk  ;  1  r.  lactation.^  The  act.  or  the 
time,  of  giving  suck.  Bailey. 

II  LAC'Tp-AL    [lak'te-?!,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ; 

iak'te-5il  or  lak'che-jl,  W.],  a.      [L.  lac,  lactis, 
milkJ 

1.  Resembling  milk  ;  lactean  ;  milky. 

2.  Conveying  chyle ;  chyliferous ;  lacteous. 
"  Lacteal  veins."  Derham. 

II  lAc'T^-AL,  n.  {Anat.)  One  of  the  vessels  which 
convey  the.  chyle  from  the  intestines  to  the 
thoracic  duct ;  a  chyliferous  vessel.  Dunglison. 

||LAC'TJ5-AN,  a.  Resembling  milk;  milky;  lac- 
teal,   ^^  Lactean  whiteness.  Moxon. 

II  LAC'T]p-OUS,  a.     [L.  lacteus  ;  Sp.  lacteo.'] 

1.  Resembling  milk ;  milky ;  lactean ;  milk- 
white.     *'  Lacteous  juice."  Browne. 

2.  Chyliferous.  "iac^eows  vessels."  Beniley. 

LAC-TES'CJglNCE,  n.  [L.  laetesco,  lactescens,  to 
"turn  to  milk ;  Fr.  lactescence.~\  Tendency  to 
milk,  or  to  milky  color  ;  milkiness.  Boyle. 

LAC-TES'ceNT,  a.  [Fr.]  (Bat.)  Resembling 
milk,  or  yielding  a  milky  juice,  as  the  milk- 
weed. Gray. 

LACTIC,  a.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk;  Fr.  lactique.'] 
[Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  derived  chiefly  from 
sour  milk,  but  more  easily  prepared  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  sugar  with  caseine.  Silliman. 

LAC-TIF'^R-GUS,   a.     [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk,   and 
'ye7*o,  to  bear ;  ^'^.lactifero;  Tr.  lactifere.']  Con- 
veying milk,  or  a  liquid  resembling  milk.    Ray. 
Lactiferous  vessels,  {Anat.)  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  mammary  gland.  Dunglison. 

LAC-TiF'|C,         )  a,     [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk,   and 

LAC-TIF'J-CAL,  )  facio,    to    make.]       Causing, 

yielding,  or  producing,  milk.  Blount. 

LAC'T|NE,  n.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk.]  {Chem.)  A 
kind  of  sugar  obtained  by  evaporating  the  whey 
of  milk  ;  sugar  of  milk.  Haeffer. 

LAC-TOM'jp-T^R,  n.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk,  and 
Gr.  liirpov,  a  measure.]  A  graduated  glass  tube 
for  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  cream  in  milk ; 
a  galactometer.  Brande. 

lAc'TO-SCOPE,  n.  [L.  lac,  lactus,  milk,  and  Gr. 
cKOTTiw,  to  view.]  A  kind  of  eyeglass  ;  an  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  opacity  of  milk,  and 
thus  estimating  the  richness  of  the  fluid  in 
cream.  Simmonds. 

lAc-TU-CA'RI-UM,  n.  The  inspissated  juice  of 
the  Lactuca  sativa,  or  common  garden  lettuce  ; 
—  possessing  anodyne  properties  and  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  opium.  Brande. 

LAC-TU'<;;iC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  dis- 
covered by  PfafF  in  the  juice  of  the  Lactuca 
virosa,  or  acrid  lettuce,  and  containing  oxalic 
acid.  Brande. 

Lj3-CU'JVA,  n. ;  pi.  za-cu'jVjE.  [L.,  a  ditch  or 
pit ;  lactis,  a  lake  ;  Gr.  7.6kos,  a  hollow.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  small  cavity  in  a  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  —  sometimes  used  synonymously  with 
crypt.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  hollow  or  pit  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  thallus  of  lichens :  —  an  air-cell.  Hensloio. 

LA-CU'JVAR,  n.  [L.,  from  lacuna,  a  ditch.] 
(Arch.)  An  ornamental  ceiling  consisting  of 
compartments  sunk  or  hollowed,  without  spaces 
or  bands  between  the  panels.  Brande. 

LAc-U-N6SE',  a.  [L.  lacunosus  ;  lacuna,  a  ditch.] 
{Bot.  &  Zoul.)  Having  depressions  or  excava- 
tions on  the  surface.  P.  Cyc. 


LA-CU'NOUS,  «..     Same  as  Lacunose.        Smart. 

LA-CUS'TRAL,  a.     [L.  lactcs,  a  lake.]    Belonging 

to  a  lake  ;  lacustrine.  Clarke. 

LA-CUS'TRINE,  a.  [L.  lacus,  a  lake.]     Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  lake,  or  lakes.  Buckland. 
Lacustrine  deposits,  (Oeol.)  certain  fresh-water  for- 
mations whicli  occur  in  tlie  newer  roclts.         Brande. 

LAd,  n.  [Ju7iius  derives  it  from  A.  S,  Itedan,  to 
lead.  Skinner  and  Lye  prefer  A.  S.  leode,  a 
people,  or,  as  the  latter  asserts,  a  youth;  but 
leode  means  a  companion,  follower,  or  attendant, 
and  may  itself  be  from  Icedan,  to  lead.  Rich- 
ardson.—  Icel.  lydde,  a,  servant.  "The  origin  » 
is  certainly  from  A.  S.  leode,  juvenis."  Jamieson.'] 

1.  A  small  male  child  ;  a  boy. 

Lads  plucked  out  of  their  fathers'  hands  to  be  slain.  Jbye. 

2.  A  young  man  ;  a  youth  ;  a  stripling. 

Northern  lads  and  stout  Welshmen.  Drayton, 

t  lAd.  The  preterite  of  lead ;  —  now  led.  Spenser. 

LAO'A-NUM,  n.  [Arab,  ladun ;  Gr.  MSavov,  h]- 
havov;  'L.ladanum.']  A  blackish-green,  fragi'ant, 
unctuous  resin,  of  a  warm,  bitter  taste,  obtained 
chiefly  from  Cistus  Creticus,  a  shrub  which  grows 
in  Syria  and  in  the  Island  of  Candia;  —  former- 
ly used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant.  Ure. 

LAD-4-VEE',n.  An  acquittance.  [India.]  Crahh. 

lAd'D^R, '/I.  \K.^.hl(Bdder ',  ^eerfare,  to  lead ;  Frs. 
hladder;  Dut.  ladder;  Ger.  leiter.] 

1.  A  machine  for  facilitating  ascent,  formed 
of  steps  supported  at  each  end  by  upright  side- 
pieces  ; —  usually  constructed  of  wood,  some- 
times of  rope. 

2.  Any  means  by  which-one  climbs,  or  ascends, 
gradually.    "The  ^nrft^er  ecclesiastical."    Swift. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 

The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne.     ShaJc, 

LAD'DJE^R-WORK  (-wiirk),n.  Work  which  has  to 
be  done  on  a  ladder,  as  painting,  &c.  Sinunonds. 

lAd'DIJEjTC.   a  boy;  a  lad.    [Scottish.]  Jamieson. 

t  LADE,  n.     [A.  S.  lad ;  Icedan,  to  lead.] 

1.  A  passage  of  water  ;  a  lode.  Camden. 

2.  The  mouth  of  a  river,  Bp.  Hall. 

LADE,  V.  a,  [i.  laded  ;  pp.  LADING,  LADEX  or 
LADED.]  [A.  S.  hladan,  to  load;  Dut.  laaden; 
Ger.  laden ;  Dan.  ladde ;  Sw.  ladda."]  To  charge 
with  a  burden  or  weight ;_  to  load ;  to  freight. 
"  A  ship  laden  with  gold."  Shak. 

Some  bringing  in  sheaves,  and  lading  asses.     Ifeh.  ziii.  15. 
A  grove  laden  with  fair  fruit.  Milton. 

LADE,    V.   a,      \i.   LADED  ;  pp.    LADING,    LADED.] 

[A.  S.  hladan,  to  draw  out ;  to  empty.]  To  throw 
out  by  dipping,  as  with  a  ladle  ;  to  dip. 

And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence, 
Saying  he  '11  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way.  Shak. 

LADE,  V.  n.     1.  To  draw  water,  as  from  a  well. 
She  did  not  think  best  to  lade  at  the  shallow  channel. 

Bp.  Half, 

2.  To  admit  water  by  leakage.  W7-ight. 

LA'DIED,  a.  Like  that  of  a  lady;  gentle.  *'A 
ladled  hand."    [r.]  Feltham. 

LA'D{E§'-TRA'C:5§,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant.  —  See 
Lady's-tresses.  Bigelow. 

LA'DI-FY,  V.  a.  To  make  a  lady  of.  [r.]  Massinger. 

LAD'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  lading.     "After  thu 

lading  of  their  goods."  Stoio. 

2.  Load;    freight;  cargo;  burden.    "A  ship 

of  rich  lading."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Freight. 

LAD'KIN,  7t.     A  small  lad  ;  a  boy.  More. 

LA'DLE  (la'dl),  n.  [A.  S.  hlfedle;  hladan,  to  draw 
out.] 

1.  A  utensil  for  dipping,  consisting  of  a  deep 
bowl  with  a  long  handle. 

Some  stirred  the  molten  ore  with  ladles  great.       Spensei: 

2.  The  receptacle  of  a  mill-wheel,  into  which 
the  water  falling  moves  it.  Johnson. 

3.  {Gumiery.)  An  instrument  for  drawing  the 
charge  of  a  cannon.  Simmonds. 

LA'DLE,  V.  (t.  To  dip  with  a  ladle  ;  to  lade.  Weale. 

LA'DLE-FUL,  «. ;  pi.  LADLEFULS.  As  much  as 
a  ladle  holds.  Swift. 

LA'DY,  ft. ;    pi.  LA'DiE?.      [Goth,  lafda ;    A.  S. 
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LADY-BIRD 

hlmfdie,  hlwfdige,  hlafdig  ;  Icel.  lafde.  —  From 
A.  S.  hlifiah,  to  lift,  i.  e.  one  raised  to  the  rank 
of  her  husband  or  lord.  Tooke.  —  From  Goth. 
hhiif  (A.  S.  hlqf),  a  loaf,  and  dian,  to  serve  or 
distribute,  because  the  mistress  of  the  family 
used  to  distribute  the  bread  to  the  domestics 
and  guests.   Verstegan.] 

1.  A  woman  of  high  rank ;  an  illustrious  or 
eminent  woman.  Shak.     Dryden. 

2.  A  term  of  complaisance  used  of  women  in 
general,  but  appropriately  of  a  woman  of  culti- 
vation and  refinement.  Guardian. 

3.  Mistress,  importing  power  and  authority. 
"  The  ladg  of  kingdoms."  Isa.  xlvii.  5. 

Of  all  theac  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this. 
With  sliadowy  forests  and  with  champaigns  riched, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady.  ahak. 

4.  A  female  sweetheart,  or  a  wife.  Shak. 

5.  The  Virgin  Mary. 

Heaven,  and  our  Lady  gracious,  hath  it  pleased 
To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate.  SftaJc. 

J8®"  In  England,  the  title  lady  is  correlative  to  hrd, 
and  properly  belongs  to  every  woman  whose  husband  is 
not  of  lower  rank  than  a  knight,  or  who  is  a  daughter 
of  a  nobleman  not  lower  than  an  earl  ;  but  as  a  com- 
mon name,  without  being  a  title,  it  is  there,  as  it  is 
here,  given  to  almost  all  well-dressed  and  well-bred 
women. 

LA'DY— BIRD,  m.  {Ent.)  A  small  coleopterous 
insect,  of  the  Linntean  genus  Coccinella,  re- 
markable for  its  brilliant  coloring,  being  gen- 
erally red  or  yellow,  with  black,  red,  white,  or 
yellow  spots.  Harris. 

LA'DY-BtJG,    )  «.     A  kind  of  beetle.     Same  as 
LA'DY-CbW,  5  Lady-bird.  Harris. 

LA'DY-DAY,  n.  {RoMish  Church.)  The  day  on 
which  the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
celebrated  ;  the  twenty-fifth  of  March.  Brande. 

LA'DY-FLY,  n.     Same  as  Lady-eikd.  Gay. 

fLA'DY-HEAD,  »i.     Ladyship.  Gower. 

LA'DY-HOOD  (-hfld),  n.  The  quality  of  being  a 
lady  ;  ladyship.  Tliackeray. 

LA 'DY— LIKE,  a.  1.  Like,  or  becoming,  a  lady; 
refined;  as,  " Z,a(i!/-Me  deportment." 

2.  Soft ;  gentle  ;  delicate  ;  tender.     Wartier. 

LA'DY-LOVE,  n.   A  female  sweetheart.   W.  Scott. 

LA'DY'^-BED'STRAW,  n.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen 
shrub,  with  fine  leaves  and  elegant  umbels  of 
white  flowers  ;  Phamaceum  mollugo.     Loudon. 

LA'DY'§-B6W{;K,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing 
plants  ;  virgin's-bower  ;  Clematis.  Crabb. 

LA'DY'§-COiMB  (-kom),  )<..  {Bat.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Scandix.  Wright. 

LA'DY'§-CUSH'ION  (-kflsh'un), /«.  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Saxifraga.  Wright. 

LA'DY'§-FIN'S?R,  re.     1.    {Bot.)  Kidney-vetch; 

Anihyllis  mtlneraria.  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  {ZoBl.)  One  of  the  branchiee,  or  breathing 

apparatus  of  the  lobster.  Wood. 

LA'DY'§-HAIR,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  the 
grass  Briza  media.  Wright. 

LA'DY-SHIP,  n.     1.  The  state  of  a  lady.     Gower. 
2'.  The  title  of  a  lady.  Shak. 

LA'DY'^-MAN'TLE,  ».  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  decidu- 
ous," herbaceous  plants  ;  AlchemiUa.      Loudon. 
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LA'DY'§-SEAL,  re. 
Tatiitis. 


{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Clarke. 


LA'DY'§-SLIP'PeR,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
so  named  in  allusion  to  the  slipper-like  form  of 
the  labellum;  Cypripediimi.  Loudon. 

LA'DY'§-SM60K,«.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
herbaceous  plants ,  Cardamine.  Loudon. 

LA'DY'§-TRA'C5§,  re.    See  Lady's-tressbs. 

LA'DY'§-TRESS'JJ§,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant,  having  the 
germs  on  the  flower-stalk  placed  above  one  an- 
other, in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling  tresses 
of  plaited  hair  ;  Spiranthes  eestivalis.    Loudon. 

LjE-TI"TI-A  (le-tish'e-j),  re.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid 
discovered  by  Chacornac  in  1856.         Lovering. 

LAG,  a.  [A.  S.  lang,  long.  Skinner. — A.  S.  licgan, 
liggan,  to  lie.  Richardson.'] 

1.  Slow ;   sluggish  ;  slack,     [e.] 

Came  too  Ian  to  sec  him  buried.  Shah. 

2.  Coming  behind ;  falling  short,    [r.] 


[Ger.  lager-bier ;  lager,  a  bed, 
cellar  on  which  the  beer  in 


I  am  fourteen  moonshines  Utg  of  a  brother.  Shak. 

3.  That  remains  ;  last,     [r.] 

The  lag  end  of  my  life.  S/ial: 

LAG,  re.     L  One  who  comes  last,  or  falls  behind. 

"  The  lag  of  all  the  race."  Dryden. 

2.  The  fag-end ;  the  lowest  class  ;  the  rump. 
"  The  common  lag  of  people."  Shak. 

3.  The  quantity  of  retardation  of  some  move- 
ment ; — opposed  to  some  term  meaning  advance 
or  acceleration ;  as,  "The  lag  of  the  tide"; 
"The  lag  of  the  steam-valve  of  a  steam  en- 
gine." Ogilvie. 

LAG,  V.  n.    \i.  lagged  ;  pp.  lagging,  lagged.] 

To  move  slowly  or  sluggishly ;  to  loiter ;  to  hang 

or  fall  behind ;  to  linger.  Milton. 

Fortune  makes  him  lag  behind.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Linger. 

LA'GAN,  re.  [A.  S.  licgan,  liggan,  to  lie.  Burrill.'] 
(Old  Eng.  Law.)  Goods  found  in  the  sea  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore,  under  circumstances 
rendering  it  doubtful  where  they  were  to  come 
to  land,  and  which  belong  to  the  finder,  as  being 
the  property  of  no  one,  Burrill. 

LA'seR-BEER,  re, 
—  the  frame  in 
barrels  is  laid  before  being  used,  and  bier,  beer.] 
A  kind  of  beer  much  used  in  Germany,  where 
it  is  kept  in  casks  on  a  frame  {lager),  placed  in 
a  cellar  for  the  purpose,  before  it  is  consid- 
ered fit  for  use ;  —  the  name  of  a  similar  bev- 
erage now  largely  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  Schneider. 

LA'epR-WlNE,  re.  Old  bottled  wine  that  has 
been  kept  in  the  cellar.  Simmonds. 

LAG'GARD,  u,.  Backward ;  sluggish ;  slow.  Collins. 

LAG'GARD,  re.    One  who  lacks  behind;  a  loiterer. 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar.       Scott. 

LAG'fijpR,  n.    One  who  lags  ;  a  loiterer.  Francis, 

LAG'GING-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  one  who 
lags  or  loiters  ;  loiteriugly.  Clarke. 

LAG'0-MYS,  re.  [Gr.  Xayiis,  a 
hare,  and  ftog,  a  mouse.] 
{Zoljl.)  A  genus  of  small, 
rodent  quadrupeds  of  the  ^ 
family  Leporidm  or  hares, 
inhabiting  northern  lati-  Lagomys  pusiUus. 
tudes;  —  called  also  ro^-Aare.  Eiig.  Cyc.  Brande. 

LA-g66n',  re.  [It.  A  Sp.  laguna,  from  L.  lacuna, 
a  ditch  ;  lacus,  a  lake  ;  Fr.  lagune.]  A  shallow 
pond  of  considerable  extent ;  a  morass ;  —  ap- 
plied particularly  to  a  body  of  water  near  the 
sea,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  one  or  more 
inlets  ;  as,  "  The  lagoons  of  Venice."    Latrobe. 

LA-Ob'PUS,  n.  [Gr.  Aaywt,  a  hare,  and  xofe,  a 
foot.]  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Tetraonidce,  having  the  tarsi  and  toes  entirely 
covered  with  feathers ;  grouse.  Baird. 

LA-G6s'T0-MUS,  or  LA-GOS'TO-Mf  S,  re.  {Zoul.) 
A  genus  of  burrowing  mammals  belonging  to 
the  order  Rodentia  and  the  family  Chinchillidce. 

Waterhouse. 

LAG'O-THRIX,  re.  [Gr.  layiis,  a  hare,  andepit, 
the  hair.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  monkeys  found 
in  Brazil,  having  long,  prehensile  tails,  and  soft, 
wool-like  hair.  Baird. 

LA'IC,  )  a.  [Gr.  ^ai«(5s ;  }.a6s,  the  people;  L. 
LA'I-CAL,  5  laicus;  It.  c.^-  Sp.  laico;  Fr.  laique, 

lai.']   Belonging  or  relating  to  the  laity.  Milton. 

LA'IC,  re.    A  layman.  Bp.  Morton. 

The  clergytnan  was  now  become  an  amphibious  being, 

both  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  laic.  Sir  John  Hawkins. 

t  LA-!-CAL'J-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  a  layman.  Ash. 

LAID,  i.  Si.  p.  from  lay.     See  Lay. 

LAID'LY,  a.  [It.  laido ;  Fr.  laid.]  Ugly  ;  loath- 
some ;  unsightly ;  foul.    [N.  of  Eng.]    Broekett. 

LAID'— PA-P^R,  ".  Writing  paper  with  a  ribbed 
surface.  Simmonds. 

LAID'-UP,  p.  a.  Reposited  or  laid  aside  :  — con- 
fined to  the  bed  :  —  unrigged  and  not  used,  as  a 
ship.  Crabb. 

LAIN  (Ian),  ^.  from  ^(>.     See  Lie. 

LAIR  (Ur),  re.  [Ger.  lager,  couch,  lair  ;  liegen,  to 
lie.  —  See  Lay.] 


LAMBDACISM 

1.  t  The  place  where  one  lays  or  is  laid. 

The  minster  church,  this  day  of  great  repair. 

Of  Glastonbury,  where  now  he  has  his  lair.  Ilardying. 

2.  The  couch  or  resting-place  of  a  brute,  par- 
ticularly of  a  wild  beast. 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair.  Vowpcr. 

Mossy  caverns  for  their  noontide  lair.  Dryden. 

3.  Grass  or  pasture-land ;  pasture,     [it.] 
More  hard  for  hungry  steed  to  abstain  fi-om  pleasant  lair. 

Spenser. 

4.  Soil  and  dung.     [Local.]         Farm.  Ency. 

lAiED  (lird),  n.  [Scot.,  from  A.  S.  hlqford.  — 
See  Lord.]     A  lord ;    a  man  of  superior  rank  : 

—  a  leader  or  captain  :  —  a  landed  gentleman  . 
under  the  degree  of  a  knight.  [Scot.]  Jamicson. 

LA'i§M,  re.  The  name  of  the  Buddhist  religion 
in  Mongolia  and  Thibet ;  lamaism.  P.  Cyc. 

LAI'TjgR,  n.  The  whole  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
a  fowl  before  incubation;  —  written  also  ^a/lte?' 
and  lawter.     [Local,  England.]  Broekett. 

LA'J-TY,  n.     [Gr.  }.a6;,  the  people.] 

L  The  people  at  large,  as  distinguished  from 
the  clergy.  Swift. 

The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  gave  birth  to 
the  memorable  distinction  of  the  laity  and  clergy,  which  had 
been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Gibbon. 

2.  t  The  State  of  a  layman.  Ayliffe. 

LAKE,  re.  [L.  lacus,  from  Gr.  Adicoc,  a  hollow 
or  pit ;  It.  If  Sp.  lago  ;  Fr.  lac]  A  large  inland 
body  of  water  having  no  immediate  connection 
with  the  sea.  Dryden. 

LAKE,  re.  [It.  lacca  ;  Fr.  lague.  —  See  Lac]  A 
pigment  composed  of  aluminous  earth  and  a 
red  coloring  matter ;  as,  "  Madder  ZaAe." 

.6®^  "  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  all  com- 
pounds of  alumina  and  a  coloring  matter."  Brande. 

LAKE,  V,  n.  [A.  S.  Icecan,  lacan.]  To  play ;  to 
sport.     [North  of  England.]  Ray. 

LAKE'L^T,  re.     A  small  lake  ;  a  pond. 

The  sacred  flowers  that  crown 
The  lakelet  with  their  roseate  beauty.  Southey. 

LAKE'-LIke,  u.     Resembling  a  lake.       Wright. 

tLA'K(;N,  or  tLA'K5N§,  re.  [Contraction  of 
ladykin.]     A  diminutive  of  our  lady.  Shak. 

LAK'^R,  re.    A  visitor  of  lakes.  Wilberforce. 

LA'KY,  a.    Belonging  to  a  lake,    [r.]    Sherwood. 

LAL-LA'TION,  re.  [L.  lallo,  lallatus,  to  sing  lalla 
or  lullaby  ;  It.  laUazionc ;  Fr.  lallcUicm.]  A  vi- 
cious pronunciation,  which  consists  in  render- 
ing the  sound  of  the  letter  I  unduly  liquid,  or  in 
substituting  it  for  that  of  r.  Wright. 

LA'MA,  re.  [mother  or  pastor  of  souls.  Brande.] 
In  Jiongolia,  the  title  of  priests  in  general ;  — 
among  the  Calmucks,  the  title  of  the  higher 
classes  of  priests  only. 

Dalai  Lama,  or  Orand  Lama,  the  head  of  the  Buddhist 
religion  in  Thibet,  worshipped  by  various  Tartaric 
tribes  as  a  real  divinity  upon  earth.  Brande. 

LA'MA,  re.    A  quadruped.  —  See  Llama. 

LA'MA-I§M,  re.  The  Buddhist  religion  in  Mon- 
golia and  Thibet.  P.  Cyc. 

LA-mAN'TINE,  n.  [Fr.  lamantin.]  {ZoBl.)  An 
herbivorous  animal ;  the  manatee  or  sea-cow, 

—  See  Manatus.  Lyell. 
lAmB  (lam),  ».     [Goth.  §  A.  S.  lamb  ;  But.  lam  ; 

Ger.  laTnm  ;  Dan.  <Sf  Sw.  lam?[ 

1.  The  young  oflspring  of  the  sheep.       Pope. 

2.  Typically,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour. 
Behold  the  Lawb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 

the  world.  John  i.  '£i. 

3.  Metaphorically,  any  one  having  the  meek- 
ness and  innocence  of  a  lamb.  Richardson. 

lAmB  (lam),  «.  11.  To  bring  forth  lambs  ;  to  yean. 

Sherwood. 

LAMB'-ALE  (l&m'al),  n.  A  feast  at  the  time  of 
shearing  lambs.  '  Warton. 

lAm'BA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  lambo,  to  lick ;  It.  lanibi- 
tim.]'  Taken  by  licking.  " Lambative  medi- 
cines." Browne. 

LAm'BA-TIVE,  re.  {Med.)  A  medicine  of  a  sirupy 
consistence,  which  formerly  was  sucked  or  licked 
from  the  end  of  a  stick  of  licorice.     Dunglison. 

LAMB'DA-CI§M,  re.  [Gr.  la^^haKiaji.'ii  ;  U/iffSa, 
the  letter  i;  L.  lambdadsmus.]    A  vicious  pro- 
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nunciation,  which  consists  in  uttering  the  letter 
i  inappropriately  ;  lallation.  —  See  Lallatiqx. 

Crabb. 
LAMB'DOID,         ;  a,     [Gr.  A,  lambda,  and  elios, 
LAMB-DOiD'AL,  >  form;    Fr.  lambdoidal.]     Re- 
sembling in  form  the  Greek  letter  A. 

Lambdoidal  suture,  {Anat.)  the  suture  formed  by  the 
parietal  bones  and  the  occipital  bone.  Dunglison. 

LAM'BpNT,  u.     [L.  lambo,  lambens,  to  lick ;  It. 

lambente.]       Licking;     gliding    over;    playing 

about ;  touching  lightly,   as  with  the   tongue. 

"A  lambent  flame."  Cowley/. 

LAM'B!-TiVE,  a.     Lambative.  Bailey, 

LAMB'KIN  (lam'kin),  n.     1.  A  little  lamb. 

In  the  warm  folds  their  tender  lanAkins  lie.  Dryden. 

2.  One  treated  as  alamb ;  one  fondly  cherished. 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king.  Shak. 

LAMB'-LIKE  (lam'Iik),  a. .  Resembling  a  lamb  ; 
mild  ;  meek  ;  innocent ;  inoffensive. 

LAMB'§'-LET-TUCE  (-tjs),  n.  (BoQ  A  genus  of 
annual  plants;  corn-salad;  valerianella  : — a 
name  particularly  applied  to  the  Valerianella 
olitoria.  Loudon.     Eng.  Cye. 

LAMB'^'-auAR-TtlR^,  n.  {Bot.)  Mountain  spin- 
ach ;  Chenopodiuni  album.  Farm.  Ency. 

LAMB*§'-T6NGUE  (lamz'tiing),  n.     A  plant. 

LAMB'^'-WOOL  (lamz'wul),  n.  1.  The  wool  of 
lambs. 

2.  ["  La  mas  ubkal  [Irish],  the  day  of  the  ap- 
ple fruit."  Johnson.  —  "  From  the  resemblance 
of  the  soft  pulp  of  roasted  apples  to  the  wool  of 
alamb."  Walker.']  A  beverage  composed  of  ale 
and  the  soft  pulp  of  roasted  apples.    Goldsmith. 

TjAME,  a.  [A.  S.  (§■  Dut.  lam;-  Ger.  lahm.\  Dan. 
Ss  Sw.  Iam7[ 

1.  "Wanting  the  natural  power  or  strength ; 
disabled,  particularly  in  the  limbs;  crippled. 

Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart.         Isa.  xxxv.  G. 

2.  Faulty  in  metre  ;  hobbling  ;  not  smooth. 

The  prose  is  f^istian,  and  the  numbers  lame.       Dryden. 

3.  Imperfect ;  defective  ;  weak  ;  feeble  ;  in- 
sufficient; unsound.     "  A /o??ic  excuse."  Swift. 

rfothing  of  worth  or  weight  can  be  acliicved  with  half  a 
mind,  with  a  faint  heart,  with  a  lame  endeavor.         Barrow. 

LAME,  V.  a.  [i.  LAMED;  p/?.  laming,  lamed.] 
To  make  lame  ;  to  cripple.  ■  Shak. 

LAMED,  p.  u.     Made  lame.  _  "  Lamed  limbs." 

LAME'— DtjCK,  n.  A  slang  term  applied  to  a 
member  of  the  stock  exchange  who  fails  to  meet 
his  engagements.  Sinifnonds. 

LAM'^L,  n.    A  thin  plate.  —  See  Lamella. Cra/^. 

LA-MEL' LA.,  71.;  pi.  la-mel'l^.  [L.,  dim.  of 
lamina,  a  plate  or  layer.]  A  thin  plate  or  scale ; 
—  applied  in  botany  to  a  foliaceous  erect  scale 
appended  to  the  corollas  of  some  plants.  Brande. 

LAM'^L-LAR,  a.  {Nat.  Hist.)  Composed  of,  or 
covered  with,  thin  scales ;  lamellate ;  lamellated. 
"Marl  ...  of  a  la?nellar  texture."         Kirwan. 

LAM'5L-LAR-LY,  ad.     In  thin  plates  or  scales. 
LA-M'^L-LATE,      }  a.     [It.  lamellato.']     Formed 
LAM'^L-LAT-:5;d,  )  of  plates ;  lamellar.       Gray. 

LA-MEL-LI-BRAN'€HI-ATE,  n.  [L.  lamella,  a 
small  plate  or  scale,  anli  brancMtB,  gills.]  (Zovl.) 
One  of  an  order  of  acephalous  mollusks,  having 
gills  in  the  form  of  layers  disposed  symetrically, 
two  on  each  side.  Brande. 

LA-MEL'LJ-CORN,  n.  [L.  lamella,  a  small  plate, 
and  coimu,  a  horn.]  (^nt.)  A  coleopterous  in- 
sect the  antennce  of  which  are  composed  of  nine 
or  ten  joints,  the  last  two  or  three  of  which  are 
lamellated.  Westwood. 

LAM-EL-LIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  lamella,  a  small  plate, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  Having  a  structure  consist- 
ing of  thin  plates  or  layers.  Lyell. 

LA-MEL'LT-FORM,  a.  [L.  lamella,  a  small  plate, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  thin 
plate  or  scale.  Eng,  Cyc. 

LA-MEL-LI-R5S'TRAL,  n.  [L.  lamella,  a  small 
plate,  and  rostnmij  a  beak.]  {Ornith.)  One  of 
a  tribe  of  swimming  birds,  the  fourth  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Cuvier,  comprehending  those  in  which 
the  margin  of  the  beaks  are  furnished  with  nu- 
merous lamellae  or  dental  plates,  arranged  in  a 
regular  series,  as  in  the  swan,  the  goose,  and 
the  duck.  Brande. 


LAM-J^L-LOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  lamella,  a  small 
plate.]     Covered  with,  or  in  the  form  of,  plates. 

LAME'LY,  ad.      1.  In  a  lame  manner ;   without 

natural'  power  or  strength  ;  like  a  cripple.  Shak. 

2.     Imperfectly  ;     weakly ;     feebly ;    poorly. 

"Lines  lamely  writ."  Shak. 

He  could  but  lamel//  have  executed  such  an  office.  Barrow. 

LAME'N^SS,  71.  1.  The  state  of  being  lame;  — 
applied  particularly  to  loss  or  inability  of  limbs. 

Ericthorius  rode  always  iu  a  chariot  to  conceal  his  lame- 
ness. Dryden. 

2.  Imperfection ;  weakness ;  feebleness. 

If  the  story  move  or  the  actor  help  the  lameness  of  it  ^rith 
his  performance.  Dryden. 

LA-MENT',  V.  71.  [L.  lamentor  ;  It.  lamentare  ; 
"Sp.  Iame7itar  ;  Fr.  Iame7iter.'\  [i.  lamented  ; 
pji.  LAMEXTING,  LAMEXTED.]  To  cxpress  grief 
or  sorrow ;  to  moan ;  to  wail ;  to  grieve  ;  to  cry. 

David  lamented  with  this  lamentation  for  Saul.      2  Sam.  i.  17. 
Disconsolate  he  wanders  on  the  coast, 
Sichs  for  his  country,  and  laments  again 
To  the  deaf  rocks  and  lioarse-resounding  main.    Dryden. 

Sy]i._SeeCRY,  Grieve. 

LA-MENT',  V.  a.  To  express  sorrow  for  ;  to  be- 
moan ;  to  bewail ;  to  deplore ;  to  mourn. 


"Whilst  I  a  while  obsequiously  lament 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster. 


Sfiak. 


Syn.  —  See  Bevtail,  Deplore. 

LA-MENT',  71.     [L.  lam,efiita ;  It.  S^  Sp.  la7nento^ 

1.  Expression  of  sorrow ;  a  wailing ;  a  moan- 
ing ;  lamentation  ;  a  lamenting. 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament,       Milton. 

2.  A  poem  or  song  expressive  of  sorrow ;  an 
elegy ;  a  dirge.  Sma7't. 

LAM':^N-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  Iame7itabilis ;  It.  lamen- 
tabile  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  lamentable.'] 

1.  Fit  to  cause  expressions  of  sorrow ;  to  be 
lamented ;  deplorable. 

Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me.  Shak. 

2.  Expressing  sorrow ;  mournful ;  wailing. 
^'^  Lamentable  cries."  Dryden. 

3.  Pitiful ;  despicable  ;  sorry  ;  miserable  ;  — 
used  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

The  bishop,  to  make  out  the  disparity  between  the  hea- 
thens and  tliem,  flies  to  this  lamentable  refuge.      Stillingjleet. 

LAM'^N-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  State  of  being 
lamentable.  Scott. 

LAM'jgN-TA-BLY,  ad.  1.  With  expressions  of 
sorrow  ;  mournfully  ;  sorrowfully.  Sid7iey. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  sorrow. 

Our  fortune  .  . .  sinks  most  lamentably.  S7iak. 

3.  Pitifully  ;  despicably.  Joh7ison. 

LAM-:^N-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  la^nentatio  ;  It.  lamen- 
tazio7ie  ;  Sp.  lamentacion ;  Fr.  lamentation.] 

1.  The  act  of  lamenting ;  expression  of  sor- 
row; a  wailing;  a  moaning;  a  lamenting. 

Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost 

To  hear  the  lameniatioiis  of  poor  Anne.  Shak. 

2.  pi.  The  25th  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
by  Jeremiah;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  its 
mournful  character.  '  Kitto. 

LA-MENT'jpD,p.a.  Bemoaned ;  bewailed ;  mourned 
for;  as,  "The  lamented  dead.'* 

LA-MENT'^R,  ■«.     One  who  laments.     Spectator. 

LA-MEN'TINE,  ?i.     See  Lamantine.  Bailey. 

LA-MENT'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  laments  ; 
expression  of  sorrow ;  lamentation. 

But  now,  ah,  dismal  change!  the  tuneful  throng    - 

To  loud  lamentings  turn  the  cheerful  song.       Congreve. 

LA-MENT'JNG-LY,  ad.     With  lamentations. 

LA'MI-A,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Aa^i'a.] 

1.  (Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Belus,  changed  into 
a  monster  which  fed  on  human  flesh.     Anthon. 

2.  A  hag  ;  a  witch.  Massinger. 

LAM'}N,  n.   A  thin  plate.  —  See  Lamina.  Wright. 

LAM'I-3^A,  n. ;   pi.  lam'j-nje.    [L.] 

1.  A  thin  plate,  scale,  or  layer.  Ricssell. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  thin,  fiat  part  of  a  bone  ;  —  the 
lap  of  the  ear. 

The  cribriform  lamina  . ,  -  of  the  ethnoid  bone.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  expanded  surface  of  a  leaf:  — 
the  expanded  portion  of  the  petal  of  a  polypet- 
alous  corolla,  or  of  the  sepal  of  a  polysepalous 
calyx.  Gray. 

-4.  {Min.)  One  of  the  thin  slices  or  plates  inttJ 
which  certain  minerals  are  separable  by  cleav- 
age.    "  A  Zttmina  of  mica."  Dawi. 


5.  {Geol.)  One  of  the  layers  of  which  a  stra- 
tum is  sometimes  composed.  Lyell. 

LAM-I-NA-BIL'I-TY,  7i.  Capability  of  being 
formed  or  extended  into  thin  plates.        Ogilme. 

LAM'I-NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  extended  or 
drawn  out  into  thin  plates,  as  a  metal  by  being 
passed  through  the  rolling-press.  XJre. 

LAM'|-NAR,  a.  Consisting  of  thin  plates  or  lay- 
ers ;  laminary ;  laminated.  Sm^art. 

LAM'I-NA-RY,  a.     Consisting  of  thin  plates.    CI. 

LAM'j-NAT-gD,  a.  Consisting  of  thin  plates  or 
layers;  plated;  laminary.  Sharp. 

LAM-l-NA'TION,«.  The  state  of  being  laminated; 

arrangement  in  layers.  Phillips. 

LAM'ISH,  ti.    Slightly  lame  ;  hobbling.   A.Wood. 

LAMM,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  lam.,  lame  :  —  Belg.  lamen^ 
to  strike  ;  Ger.  lahmen.]  To  lame  or  bruise 
with  blows  ;  to  beat  soundly ;  to  drub.  [Vulgar.] 

Lammed  yoM  shall  be  ere  we  leave  ye. 

You  shall  be  beaten  sober.  Beau.  Sf  FL 

LAM'MAS,  or  LAM'MAS-DAY,  n.  [A.  S.  hlam^ 
messe,  hlafmasse,  the  bread  feast,  or  feast  of 
first  fruits  ;  hlaf,  a  loaf,  and  7n(ssse,  a  feast.] 
The  first  day  of  August.  Bacon. 

LAM'MAS,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  first  day  of  Au- 
gust. Ash. 

LAM'MAS-TIDE,  71.  The  first  day  of  August ; 
lammas-day.  Shak. 

LAM-M?R-eEY'?R     )  (lam-mer-gl'er),   n.      [Ger. 

L^M'M^R-€fEY-5R    J  lam7nergeir  ;  lammci; 

lambs,  and  geir,  a  vulture.]  {Ornith.)  A  spe- 
cies of  vulture  of  large  size,  inhabiting  the  high- 
est mountains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa; 
the  bearded  vulture;  Gypatiis  barbatus. 

Unlike  the  typical  vultures,  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  bare  necks,  iudicative  of  their  propensity  for  feeding  on 
carrion,  the  lasmmo-geyer  has  the  neck  thickly  covered  with 
feathers,  resembliug  those  of  the  true  eagle.  Gould. 

LAMP,  71,  [Gr.  InnTTQ^,  a  torch;  W/zttw,  to  shine; 
L.  lampas  ;  It.  lampa ;  Sp.  lamjpara ;  Fr.  lampei\ 

1.  A  vessel  used  in  producing  artificial  light 
from  the  combustion  of  oil  or  other  liquid. 

2.  Any  thing  possessing  or  communicating 
light,  real  or  metaphorical.  "  The  lamps  of 
night."  Shak.     "  Lamp  of  life."     Smith. 

First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen. 
Regent  of  day.  Milion. 

Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my 
path.  Ps.  cxix.  305. 

Aphlogistic  lamp,  or  lamp  without  Jlame,  an  alcohol 
lamp  having:  a  cotton  wick  surmounted  with  a  spiral 
coil  of  fine  platinum  wire.  The  lamp,  being  lighted 
long  enough  to  heat  the  wire  to  redness,  may  then  be 
blown  out  without  ceasing  to  burn  the  alcohol,  for 
the  wire  continues  ignited,  and  a  current  of  hot  vapor 
to  rise  as  long  as  the  spirit  lasts.  Ure.  —  Argand  lamp. 
See  Arg-amd. — Antral  lamp.  See  Astral. —.JkToTio- 
cromatic  lamp,  a  lamp  whoso  flame  yields  rays  of 
some  one  homogeneous  light.  JVichol.  —  Lamp  of 
Davy,  or  Davy's  safety  lamp,  a  lamp  so  constructed 
as  to  burn  without  danger  in  an  explosive  atmos- 
phere, as  in  the  fire-damp  in  mines.  It  consists  of  a 
common  oil-lamp  surmounted  with  a  covered  cylinder 
ofwire  gauze.  Brande.  Ure.  —  SoiaT-Zamp,  SeeSoLAR. 

fLAMP,  V.  n.    To  shine. 

Amongst  the  eternal  spheres,  and  lamping  eky.     Spenser. 

LAM'PA-DROI\IE,  7i.  [Gr.  lapirds,  a  torch,  and 
6p6ixog,  a  race.]  {Grecian  Ant.)  A  race  run  by 
young  men  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands, 
the  victor  being  he  who  first  reached  the  goal 
with  his  torch  still  burning.  WrigJit. 

LAM'PASS,n.  [Fr.  lampas.]  {Fa7Tiery.)  A  swell- 
ing of  some  of  the  lower  bars  of  a  horse's 
mouth;  —  so  named  because  formerly  removed 
by  burning  with  a  lamp  or  hot  iron.  —  Written 
also  lumpers.  Youatt. 

LAM'PATE,  71.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  lampic 
acid  with  a  base.  Ui-e. 

LAMP'— BLACK,  n.  The  finely-divided  charcoal 
or  soot  deposited  by  the  smoke  from  the  burning 
resin  of  turpentine;  —  so  named  because  for- 
merly made  by  means  of  a  lamp.  Bra7ide. 

LAM'PjpR-EEL,  n.     A  lamprey.  Forby. 

LAjM'P^RN,  n.    {Ich.)    A  name  given  to  two  spe- 

,cies   of  Petromyzon  or  lamprey,  which  inhabit 

"    fresh-water  rivers  ;    Petro^nyzon  JluviatiUs,  or 

river-lamprey,     and     Petromyzon    planeri,     or 

fringed-lipped  lamprey.  Ya7Tell. 
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LAM'P^R^,  n.  pi.    See  Lamp  ASS.  Crahb. 

LAM'PJC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by 
condensing  the  vapor  arising  from  the  combus- 
tion of  ether  in  the  aphlogistie  lamp.  Ure. 

tLAMP'iNG,  M.    Shining;  sparkling.       Spenser. 

LAMP'LJSS,  a.     Having  no  lamp.        Beau,  if  Fl. 

LAMP'LIGHT-^E,  n.  A  lighter  of  lamps. CwmmTis. 

LAM-P6dN',  n.  [Fr.  lampon,  a.  drunken  song; 
lamper,  to  guzzle  wine.]  A  personal  satire  or 
abuse  in  writing ;  censure  written  to  vex  rather 
than  reform. 

Satires  and  lampoons  on  particular  people  circulate  more 
by  giving  copies  in  couUdcucc  to  the  friends  of  the  parties 
than  by  printing  them.  Sheridan. 

Sy.n.  —  See  Satire. 

LAM-P66N',  v.  a.  [i.  LAMPOONED  ;  pp.  LAM- 
POONING, LAMPOONED.]  To  attack  in  writing 
with  personal  abuse  ;  to  satirize  ;  to  abuse. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  man  who  lampooned  Plato 
wouW  spare  Pythagoras.  Observer. 

LAM-p66n'PR,  «.     One  who  lampoons.  Dryden. 

LAM-p66n'RY,  n.  The  act  of  lampooning ;  per- 
sonal abuse  in  writing  ;  personal  satire.    Swift. 

LAM'PR^L,  ti.    A  lamper-eel.  Walton. 

LAM'PR^Y  (l&m'pre),  n.  [L.  lampetra  ;  lambo,  to 
lick,  and  petra,  a  rock  ;  It.  lampreda  ;  Sp.  lam- 
prea'j  Fr.  lamproie.  —  A.  S.  lampreda-^  Dut. 
lamprei ;  Ger.  lamprete  ;  Dan.  S^  Sw.  la^npret.'] 
{Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  resembling  the  eel  in 
form,  and  having  a  circular  mouth  by  which 
they  attach  themselves  to  stones  and  other  ob- 
jects ;  Petromyzon  : — a  name  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  Petromyzon  marinus.  Yarrell. 

LAM'PRON,  ■«.     A  lamprey.  Broome. 

LAM'PY-RINE,  n.     (Bnt.) 
of  the  genus  LampyHs. 

LAm'PY-rIs,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Xajmvfii;,  a  glow- 
woiin ;  ).&iAi:tj>,  to  shine,  and  oipti,  the  tail.]  A 
Linntean  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  includ- 
ing the  glowworm.  Bng.  Cyc. 

LA'NA-RY,  «.  [L.  lanaria  ;  lana,  wool.]  A  store- 
place  for  wool.  Smart. 

LA'NATE,  a.  {Bot.  &  Zoal.)  Covered  with  long, 
fine,  soft  hair  ;  woolly.  Gray.     Brande. 

LA'NAT-5D,  a.     'Woolly ;  lanate.  Smart. 

t  lAnCE,  n.  [L.  lanx,  lands,  the  scale  of  a  bal- 
ance.]    Poise  ;  equipoise  ;  balance. 

Fortune  all  in  equal  lance  doth  sway.  Spenser. 

lAncE  (12),  n.  [Gr.  f.iyxri'',  L.  lancea;  It.  lancia; 
Sp.  lanza;  Fr.  lance.  —  Dut.  lans;  Ger.  lanze; 
Dan.  lantse;  Sw.  lans.  —  "Of  Spanish  origin." 
Varro.  —  "From  Arm.  fotjicsa,  to  throw,  to  bran- 
dish." Lye.  Wackier.'}  A  weapon  in  the  form 
of  a  slender  spear,  in  general  use  before  the  in- 
vention of  firearms,  and  thrown  by  the  hand. 

J0®=  The  lancej  now  used  as  an  arm  of  cavalry, 
consists  of  a  shaft  of  wood  from  eight  to  sixteen  feet 
long,  with  a  steel  point  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  adorned  with  a  small  flag  designed  to 
frighten  the  horses  of  the  enemy.    Brande. 

lANCE  (12),  V.  a.  [Arm.  lancza ;  It.  lanciare  ; 
Sp.    lancear ;    Fr.    lancer.']      [i.   lanced  ;  pp. 

LANCING,  LANCED.] 

1.  To  throw,  as  a  lance  ;  to  launch.     Surrey. 

2.  To  pierce  or  cut  with  a  lance  or  other 
sharp-pointed  instrument 


A  coleopterous  insect 
Brande. 


Shak. 


In  their  cruel  worship,  they  lanced  themselves  with  knives. 
/  Glanvill. 

3.  {Surg.)   To  pierce  or  open  with  a  lancet, 
as  a  vein  or  abscess,  Dunglison. 

lANCE'-HEAD,  n.  The  head  of  alanee.  Blackwood. 

fLANCE'LY,  a.     Suitable  to  a  lance.  Sidney. 

LAN '  CE-  b-LM,  n.     [L.  lanceola,  dim.  of  lancea,  a 
lance.]    {ZoDl.)   A  genus  of  crustaceans.    Say. 

LAN'C:5-0-LAR,  a.   {Bot.)  Tapering  towards  each 
end.      ■  Ogilvie. 

LAN'CJP-P-LAtE,      )  a.     [L.  lanceo- 
IiAN'C^i-0-LAT-5D,  )  latus ;    It.  lan- 
ceolato ;    Fr.    lanceole,    lanceola,    a 
little  lance.]     (Bot.)    Shaped  like  a    j,„„„,„,„(, 
lance-head.  Lrray.        ij^f. 

lAnCE-P5-SADE',  n.  [It.  lanciaspezzata.']   (Mil.) 


An  officer  under  u.  corporal ;  the  lowest  officer 

of  foot.  /.  Hall. 

liAN'^fiE,  m.  1.  One  who  lances  or  uses  a  lance :  — 

a  cavalry-soldier  who  carries  a  lance.  Davenant. 

2.  t  A  lancet.  1  Kings  xviii.  28,  (1551.) 

LAN'QPT,  n.  [It.  lancetta,  dim.  of  lancia,  a  lance  ; 
Sp.  lanceta  \  Fr.  lancette.']  (S»)y/.)  A  small  in- 
strument the  blade  of  which  is  two-edged  and 
commonly  pointed  like  that  of  a  lance,  used  in 
blood-letting,  opening  abscesses,  &c.  Dunglison. 

LAN'CpT-ARCH,  n.  {Arc/i.)  An  arch  acutely 
pointed  at  the  top  ;  a  pointed  arch.         Britton. 

LAN'C^T-WlN'DOW,  n.  (Arch.)  A  window  hay- 
ing a  lancet-arch.  Francis. 

lAncB'WOOD  (Itos'vvud),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
evergreen  shrubs  ;   Guatteria.  Farm.  Ency. 

lAnCH,  v.  a.  To  throw,  as  a  lance ;  to  launch. 
—  See  Lai'nch.  Dryden. 

LAN'CI-FORM,  a.     Lance-shaped.  Wright. 

LAN-ClF'JgR-OUS,  a.     Bearing  a  lance.      Blount. 

LAN'CI-NATE,  I',  a.   [L.  lancino,  lancinatus.']    \i. 

LANCINATED  ipp.  LANCINATING,  LANCINATED.] 

To  tear ;  to  lacerate ;  to  rend.  Johnson. 

LAN-CI-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  lancinating ;  a 
piercing  or  darting  as  of  pain.  Dunglison. 

LAND,  n.  [Goth.,  A.  S.,  Dut.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  §  Sw. 
land.'] 

1.  The  solid  matter  of  which  the  surface  of 
the  earth  consists,  as  opposed  to  the  liquid  mat- 
ter, or  water. 

They  escaped  all  safe  to  land.  Acts  xxvii.  44. 

2.  A  distinct  division  of  the  solid  surface  of  the 
earth ;  a  region  ;  a  country  ;  a  district ;  a  tract. 

Through  a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits;  through  a  kind  of 
drought;  through  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through,  and 
where  no  man  dwelt.  Jer.  ii.  G. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country  ;  a  people  ;  a 
nation.     "  Tlie /anrf  believed."  Dryden. 

All  the  land  knows  that.  Shak. 

4.  Ground ;  soil.     "  Fertile  land."         Shak. 
j^^Any   ground,  soil,  or  earth   whatsoever;   as 

meadows,  pasture,  woods,  moors,  waters,  marshes, 
furzes,  and  heath  ;  it  legally  includes  also  all  houses 
and  other  buildings  built  upon  it ;  ...  it  Includes  not 
only  the  face  of  the  earth  but  every  thing  under  it  or 
over  it.     Burrill. 

5.  Real  estate.  "  Thy  lands  and  goods  are 
confiscate."  Shak. 

6.  (Fanning.)  Unploughed  ground  between 
furrows.  Wright. 

7.  t  [A.  S.  hland.]     Urine.  Hanmer. 
Land  of   the   leal,  (Scottish.)  the  state  of  departed 

souls,  especially  that  of  the  blessed  ;  heaven.  Jamie- 
son.  —  To  make  the  land,  (J^aut.)  to  discover  land  from 
a  distance  when  approaching  it  after  a  sea-voyage.  — 
To  set  the  land  or  the  sun,  by  the  compass,  to  observe 
how  the  land  bears  on  any  point  of  the  compass,  or 
on  what  point  of  the  compass  the  sun  is.  —  To  shut  in 
the  land,  to  intercept  the  view  of  a  landmark  or  a 
point  of  land  by  sailing  so  as  to  bring  another  in 
range  of  it. 

Syn.  —  Land,  country,  region,  soil,  and  ground  are 
sometimes  used  promiscuously;  but /ti7i(Z  refers  more 
especially  to  the  soil  or  ground  of  the  earth,  and  coun- 
try to  the  parts  of  the  earth  inhabited.  Reg-ion  is  a 
tract  of  land  of  indefinite  extent ;  district,  a  territory 
within  fixed  limits.  We  say  native  land,  country,  or 
soil ;  cultivate  or  till  the  land,  soil,  or  ground. 

LAND,  V.  a.    [i.  LANDED  ;  pp.  LANDING,  LANDED.] 

To  bring  to  land;  to  set  on  shore,  as  from  a 
vessel ;  to  disembark.  Shak. 

LAND,  V.  n.  To  come  to  land ;  to  come  or  go  on 
shore,  as  from  a  vessel.  Bacon. 

Landing  at  Syracuse,  we  torried  there  three  days. 

Acts  xxviii.  12. 

LAJV' DAM-mJj^,  n.  [Ger.  latid,  country,  and 
amtmann,  a  bailiff.]  The  president  of  the  diet 
of  the  Helvetic  or  Swiss  republic:  —  the  chief 
magistrate  in  ten  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  Brande. 

LAN-DAU'  }  [i,n.diw',    W.  P.  J.  Ja.  K. ;    I&n'- 

LAN'DAW  )  iiw,  Sm.  C.  Wr.  Wb.],  n.     A  kind 

of  covered  carriage  which  opens  and  closes  at 

the  top  ;  —  so  named  because  originally  made 

in  Landau,  Germany.  Brande. 

lAN-DAU-LET',  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  landau,  a  lan- 
dau.]    A  small  landau.  Simmonds. 

lAND'-BRBEZE,  n.  A  breeze  blowing  from  the 
land  towards  the  sea.  Smollett. 


LAND'-CAR-RIA(?B,  n.    Conveyance  by  land. 

LAND'-CEAB,  n.  (ZoDl.)  A  crab 
of  the  genus  Gecarcinus,  inhab- 
iting tropical  regions,  and  liv- 
ing chiefly  on  land.   Eng.  Cyc. 

fLAND'DAMN   (ISnd'd&m),  v.  a. 

To  damn  so  as  to  prevent  living 

in  the  land  ;  to  banish.     Shak.        Land-crab. 
lAND'^ID,  a.  1.  Consisting  in  land  or  real  estate. 

"  Landed  property."  Everett. 

2.  Possessing  an  estate  in  land. 

A  House  of  Commons  must  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
landed  men.  Addison. 

lAnd'^E,  n.  (Mining.)  One  who  attends  at  the 
mouth  of  a  shaft  to  receive  the  bucket  with 
ore,  &c.  Simmonds. 


lAND'-PS-TATE,  n. 
ing  in  land. 


Property  or  estate  consist- 
Arbuthnot. 


lAND'FALL,  n.     1.  The  falling  of  an  estate  in 

land  to  any  one  by  a  death.  Johnson. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  first  land  discovered  after  a 

sea-voyage.  Mar.  Diet. 

A  good  landfall  is  when  a  vessel  makes  the  land  as 

intended.  Dana. 

LAND'FISH,  n.  An  arhphibious  animal;  —  used 
in  contempt.  "  He  is  ...  a  very  land-fish"  Shak. 

lAnd'-FLOOD  (ISnd'fliid),  n.  An  inundation 
caused  by  the  overflowing  of  inland  waters  ;  a 
freshet.    "ia«(?-^oo&  after  rain."      Drayton. 

LAND'— FORCE,  n.  A  body  of  soldiers  serving  on 
land,  as  distinguished  from  a  itaval  force.Temple. 

LAND'-FoWl,  n.  A  bird  or  fowl  that  inhabits 
the  land  exclusively.  Booth. 

LAND'GRAVE,  n.  [Ger.  landgraf.]  A  title  as- 
sumed by  some  German  counts  in  the  twelfth 
century,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  in- 
ferior counts  under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  Zandffrares  of  Thuringiaond  of  Lower  and  of  Higher 
Alsace  were  the  only  ones  who  were  princes  of  the  empire. 

Brande. 

lAnD-GEA'VI-ATE,  n.  The  estate,  office,  or  ju- 
risdiction of  a  landgrave.  Ency. 

LAND'6RA-v!nE,  n.  [Ger.  landgrclfinn.]  The 
wife  of  a  landgrave ;  a  lady  of  the  rank  of  a 
landgrave.  Booth. 

t  LAND'HERD,  ».     A  herd  that  feeds  on  land. 

Those  same,  the  shepherds  told  me.  were  the  fields 

In  which  Dame  Cynthia  her  landJterds  fed.  Spenser. 

LAND'H0LD-5R,  n.  One  who  holds  land;  an 
owner  or  proprietor  of  land.  Locke. 

LAnd'ING,  n.  1.  A  coming  to  land ;  act  of  going 
or  putting  on  shore,  as  from  a  vessel.      Milton. 

2.  The  place  where  one  comes  or  puts  on 
shore,  as  from  a  vessel.  Daniel. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  floor  at  the  top  or  head  of 
stairs,  or  a  level  space  connecting  one  flight 
with  another.  Ency. 

4.  (Railroads.)  A  platform  at  a  railroad  or 
railway  station.  Simmonds. 

LAND'ING— PLACE,  n.     1.  A  place  for  coming  or 
putting  on  shore,  as  from  a  vessel ;  a  landing. 
2.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Landing.  Bacon. 

lAnE'ING-WAIT'CR,  n.  An  English  officer  of 
the  customs.  —  See  Land-vvaitee.        P.  Cyc. 

lAnD'— JOB-B^R,  n.  One  who  makes  a  business 
of  buying  and  selling  land  for  others  ;  a  specu- 
lator in  land.  Swift. 

lAnD'LA-DY,  n.     1.  A  woman  who  has  tenants 

holding  from  her.  Johnson. 

2.  A  mistress  of  an  inn.  Swift. 

LAND'HISS,  a.  Having  no  property  in  land.  Sliak. 

LAND'LOCK,  v.  a.  \i.  landlocked  ;  pp.  land- 
locking,  LANDLOCKED.]  To  shut  in  or  en- 
compass by  land.  P.  Cyc. 

LAND'LOCKED  fl&nd'lokt),  p.  a.  Shut  in  or  en- 
compassed by  land,  as  a  harbor,  or  a  vessel. 
"  Few  natural  ports  better  landlocked."  Addison. 

lAnd'LO-P(;r,  m.  \T>xA.  landlooper ;  fo»d,  coun- 
try, and  loopen,  to  run.] 

1.  A  term  of  reproach  applied  by  seamen  to 
one  who  lives  on  shore ;  a  landlubber. 

2.  A  wanderer ;  a  vagrant ;  a  traveller. 

He  [Perkin  Warbeekl  had  been  from  his  childhood  such  a 
wanderer,  or,  as  the  kind  called  him,  such  a  Inndloiia:  Bacon. 
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LAND'LOP-JNG,  a.  "Wandering;  travelling.  "His 
landlojnng  legates."  Holinshed. 

LAND'LORD,  n.     [A.  S.  land-hlaford.] 

1.  One  who  owns  and  rents  or  leases  lands  or 
houses.  Spenser. 

2.  The  host  or  master  of  an  inn;  an  inn- 
keeper.    "  The  JoUy  landlord."  Addison. 

t  LAND'LORD-RY,  n.     The  state  of  a  landlord. 

Such  pilfering  slips  of  petty  landlordry.  B,  liaU. 

LAND'LUB-B^IR,  n,  [Corrupted  from  landloper.l 
A  term  of  contempt  used  by  sailors  of  one  who 
passes  his  life  on  shore.  Sir  J.  Hawkins, 

fLAND'-LURCH,  v.  a.     To  steal  land  from. 

Hence  country  louta  land-lurch  their  lorda.  Warner. 

LAND'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  landmen.  One  who  lives  or 
serves  on  land;  a  landsman.  Burnet. 

LAND'MARK,  n.  1.  Any  fixed  object  serving  to 
define  and  preserve  the  boundaries  of  lands,  as 
a  pile  of  stones,  or  a  hillock. 

Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbor's  landmark. 

Dent,  xxvii.  17. 

2.  Any  conspicuous  object  on  land  which 
serves  as  a  guide  to  seamen,  as  in  entering  a 
harbor,  or  in  avoiding  a  danger.  Brande. 


-m6n-st^r, 


LAND' 

land, 

LAND'-NYMPH,  u. 
land. 


A  monster  inhabiting  the 
liume. 

A  nymph  dwelling  on  the 
PHor. 

LAND'— 6F-PICE,  n.  An  ofiice  in  which  the  sale 
and  management  of  the  public  lands  are  con- 
ducted.    [U.  S.]  Ingham. 

LAND'— OWN- pR,  ic.  An  owner  or  proprietor  of 
land.  C.  dishing. 

LAND'— PIKE,  71.  {Zot'/l.)  An  American  animal 
resembling  a  fish,  but  having  legs  instead  of 
fins.  C'rabb. 

LAND'-PI-LOT,  ti.     A  conductor  by  land. 

"Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art.  Milton. 

LAND'-PI-RATE,  ?i.     A  highwayman."       Asher. 

LAND'RAIL,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  swift-running,  mi- 
gratory bird,  of  the  family  RallidcD ;  Crex  pra- 
tensis;  —  called  also  corn-crake  and  corn-drake^ 
daker-hen^  hean-crake.  Eng.  Cgc. 

LAND'REEVE,  n.  [A.  S.  land,  land,  and  reafa^ 
a  tax-gatherer.]  A  subordinate  officer  on  an 
extensive  estate,  who  assists  the  land-steward 
in  collecting  rents.     [Eng.]  Brande. 

LAND'— RENT,  u.  Rent  for  the  use  or  occupa- 
tion of  land.  Arbuthnot. 

LAND'SCAPE,  n.  [A.  S.  landscipe ;  land,  land, 
and  scipe,  shape,  form,  condition,  state  ;  Dut. 
Ia7idschap ;  Ger.  landschaft ;  Dan.  landscab ; 
Sw.  landscap.'\ 

1.  t  A  representation  ;  a  model.  Hacket. 

2.  A  tract  of  country  which  the  eye  can  com- 
prehend in  a  view,  together  with  whatever  ob- 
jects it  contains.  Addison. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 

Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures} 

Russet  lawns  and  fallows  gray, 

"Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray.  Milton. 


Ever  charming,  ever  new, 

Wlien  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view? 


Dyer. 


3.  A  picture  representing  a  tract  of  country, 
with  the  various  objects  it  contains.  Fuller. 

The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw  was  one  drawn  on  the 
walls  of  a  dark  roorh.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Prospect. 

lAnd'SCAPE,  v.  a.  To  -represent  in  landscape. 
[k.]  Holiday. 

LAND'SCAPE-GAR'DEN-ING,  n.  The  art  of  lay- 
ing out  ground  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of 
natural  landscape.  WHgkt. 

LAND'SCAPE-PAINT'eR,  n.  A  painter  of  land- 
scapes or  rural  scenery.  Morgan. 

LAND'— SER-VICE,  n.  Service  on  land,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  servipe  on  the  sea.    Goldsmith. 

t  LAND'SKIP,  n.  Same  as  Landscape.  Addison, 

LAND'SLIDE,  n.     Same  as  Landslip.  Lyell. 

lAnd'SLIP,  n.     1.  A  portion  of  land  that  -has 

slidden  down,  in  consequence  of  disturbance  by 

an  earthquake,  or  from  being  undermined  by 

the  action  of  water.  Lyell.    Brande. 

2.  The  sliding  do"wn  of  land.  WHgkt. 


lAnd^'MAN,  n.  1.  One  who  lives  or  serves  on 
the  landj  as  distinguished  from  a  seaman. 

2.  A  term  used  by  sailors  for  a  novice  in  the 
sea-service.  Smart. 

LAND'-SPRING,  n.     A   spring  which  flows  only 
V after  heavy  rains;  —  distinguished  from  a  coh~ 
stant  springy  or  a  spring  which  flows  through- 
out the  year.  Brande. 

LAND'— STEW-ARD,  n.  A  person  who  has  the 
care  of  an  extensive  estate,  and  of  collecting 
the  rents  and  incomes  therefrom.  Steele. 

LAND'STRAIT,  n.  A  narrow  strip  of  land:  — 
written  also  landstreight.  Mountagii. 

LAND'-SUR-VEY'ING  (-va'jng),  n.  The  ^pera^ 
tion  of  surveying  land. 

LAND'-SUR-VEY'OR  (-va'9r), 
lands. 

LAND'— T Ax,  rt.     A  tax  assessed  on  land.  Locke. 

LAND'-TOR-TOISE  (-tbr'tjs),  n.  A  tortoise  that 
lives  on  land;  a  land-turtle.  Goldsmith, 

lAnd'-TURN,  u.    a  land-breeze.  Crabb. 


Davie  s, 

A  surveyor  of 
Jodrell. 


LAND'-TUR-TLE,  «. 

a  land-tortoise. 

lAnd'-ur-chin,  ». 


A  turtle  that  lives  on  land  ; 
Smollett. 


A  hedgehog.  Carew. 

LAND'-WAIT-:5R,  n.  An  officer  of  the  customs 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  register  the 
articles  of  a  vessel's  cargo  on  the  landing  of  the 
same  ;  —  also  called  landing -waiter  and  tide- 
loaiter.  Brande. 

LAND'WARD,  ad.     Towards  the  land.       Sandys. 

LAMDWEHR{\^TiX'ykx)yn.  [Ger.]  Militia.  Smar;^. 

LAND'— WIND,  n.  A  wind  blowing  from  the  land 
to  the  sea  ;  a  land-breeze.  Goldsmith. 

lAND'-WORK-^R  (-wurk-er),  n.  One  who  tills 
or  cultivates  the  ground.  Pownall. 

LANE,  n.  \J)Vi.t.  laan.  —  "It  may  be  A.  8,  hlmie, 
thin,  and  therefore  narrow."     Iiichardso?i.'] 

1.  A  narrow  way  or  passage,  as  between 
buildings  or  hedges  ;  a  narrow  street;  an  alley. 

Into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city.         Luke  xiv.  21. 

2.  A  passage  between  lines  of  men.     Bacon. 

He  was  led  into  the  house,  all  the  lords  standing  up  out 
of  respect,  and  making  a  laiie  for  him  to  pass  to  the  carl's 
bench.  JBelskam. 

lAn'GATE,  n.  {Surg.)  A  linen  roller  for  a 
wound.  Crabb. 

LAN'GRA(?E,  •«.     Langrel.  Mar.  Diet. 

LAN'GRJpL,  n.  A  kind  of  chain-shot  formed  of 
bolts,  nails,  of  other  pieces  of  iron  tied  together, 
—  used  chiefly  for  destroying  the  sails  and  rig- 
ging of  an  enemy's  ship;  —  called  also  langrel- 
shot.  Brande. 

LANG'SAL,  n.     (Bat.)  See  Lausch.      Eng.  Cyc. 

LAng'-SET-TLE,  n.  A  long  wooden  settee  or 
bench.     [Scot,  and  North  of  Eng.]     Holloway. 

LANG-SYNE',  ad.  [Scotch.]  Long  since  ;  long 
ago.  Fergusson. 

j(J®=  Lang-syne  is  sometimes  used  aa  a  noun  :  — 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min'? 
Should  auld  aequaiDtance  be  forgot. 

And  days  o'  lang-synel  Bums, 

LANG-T?R-A-L66',  n.  An  old  game  at  cards  ;  — 
often  abridged  to  lanterloo  and  langtra.    Tatler. 

LAN'GUA(^E_(lang'gweij,  82),  n.  [It.  linguaggio, 
from  L.  lingua^  the  tongue ;  Sp.  Imguage ; 
Port,  linguagem ;  Fr.  langage."] 

1.  That  which  the  tongue  utters  or  speaks  ; 
the  expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings  by 
means  of  the  articulate  sounds  of  the  voice  ; 
oral  speech. 

The  firstaim  oilanguage  was  to  communicate  our  thoughts ; 
the  second,  to  do  it  with  despatch.  Toake. 

2.  The  expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
by  means  of  sensible  signs  not  articulate, 
whether  suggested  by  nature,  or  formed  by  skill 
and  invention  ;  as,  *'  Written  language  "  ;  *'  The 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

^,  T^S  ^f^nguage  of  the  eyes  frequently  supplies  the  place  of 
that  of  the  tongue.  Crabb. 

3.  The  speech  peculiar  to  a  nation  or  people. 

Not  to  knowthe  language  I  have  lived  in.  Shak. 

And  the  love  of  our  own  language,  what  is  it,  in  fact,  but 


the  love  of  our  country  expressing  itself  in  one  particular 
direction  'i  Trench. 

The  Iliad  is  great,  yet  not  so  great,  in  strength,  or  power, 
or  beauty,  as  the  Greek  language.  Trench. 

The  language  of  a  people  is  the  exponent  of  that  people's 
feelings  and  thoughts.  Jiare. 

Praise  enough 

To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 

That  Cliathara's  language  was  his  mother  tongue.  Cowper. 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  usually  arranged  into  five 
divisions:  the  Celti^,  tliu  leutonic,  the  bclavonic,  the  Latin, 
and  Finnish;  of  one  or  the  other  of  which  each  particular 
tongue  is  merely  a  dialect.  Booth, 

4.  A  nation  or  people,  as  distinguished  by 
their  speech. 

All  people,  nations,  and  languages  trembled.       Dan.  v.  19. 

5.  The  manner  of  expression  in  speaking  or 
writing  ;  the  general  character  or  style  of  speak- 
ing or  writing ;  style. 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  express, 

And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress.         Pope. 

Science  is  constantly  teaching  to  describe  known  facte  in 

new  language;  but  the  language  of  Scripture  is  always  the 

same.  W/iewell. 

6.  The  words,  terms,  and  phrases  peculiar  to 
a  science,  trade,  or  profession;  as,  "Law-^an- 
guage  "  ;  *'  The  language  of  chemistry  "  ;  "  The 
language  of  sailors." 

Syn.  —  Language  is  a  very  general  term,  and  is  not 
strictly  confined  to  utterance  by  words,  as  it  is  also 
expressed  by  the  countenance,  by  the  eyes,  and  by 
signs,  as  the  language  of  tlic  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  we 
say  the  language  not  only  of  men,  but  also  of  beasts 
and  birds.  Tongue  refers  especially  to  an  original 
language  J  as,  "The  Hebrew  tongue.''^  The  modern 
languages  are  derived  from  tlie  original  tongues. 
Speech  is  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds,  and  con- 
templates language  as  broken  or  cut  into  words  of 
different  kinds  ;  as,  "  The  parts  of  speech  "  ;  "  The 
gift  of  speech.^'  Every  language  has  its  peculiar  irfi- 
oms.  A  dialect  is  an  Incidental  part  or  a  peculiar  form 
of  a  language,  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  particular 
districts.  The  Greek /fln^Mfl^e  ;  the  Greek  idiom ;  the 
Attic  dialect.  A  dead  language  ;  native  or  vernacular 
language;  mother  tongue ;  vulgar  tongue ;  elegant  or 
good  languaire  or  style.  —  Language^  terms,  and  words 
are  sometimes  used  IndifFereiitly,  as  when  it  is  said 
an  opinion  is  delivered  in  plain  terms,  words,  or  lan- 
guage. 

t  lAn'GUA^E,  V.  a.  To  express  in  language. 
"Temples  .  .  ,  languaging  this  story. "Lovelace. 

LAN'GU^<?ED  (mng'gw^jd).  a.  1.  Skilled  in  lan- 
guage, or  learned  in  languages. 

Not  eloquent  nor  well  languaged.  Barret. 

The  only  languaged  men  in  all  the  world.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  Having  a  language;  —  used  in  composi- 
tion.    "  Many-languaged  nations."  Pope. 

t  LAN'GUAgTE-LESS,  a.  Wanting  language  or 
speech.  *' A  very  land-fish /ant/wa^e&ss."  ^hak. 

LAN'GUAgJE-MAs'T^R,  7i.  A  teacher  of  lan- 
guages. Spectator. 

LAJ^-OUEJ^'TE,  a.  [It.]  {Mus.)  Noting  a  soft 
and  languishing  manner.  Brande. 

lAn'GU^T  (lan'get),  n.  [Fr.  lanauette;  langue, 
the  tongue.]  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a 
tongue,     [r.]  Johnson. 

LAN'GUID  (lang'gwjd,  82),  a.  [L.  languidus ;  lan- 
gueo,  to  languish;  It,  §  Sp.langui'do-j  Fr.  Ian- 
guide.'] 

1.  Weak  from  exhaustion  of  strength ;  droop- 
ing; faint;  feeble.  Armstrong. 

2.  Listless  ;  spiritless ;  dull ;  torpid. 

And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue.    Addison. 

3.  Slow;  sluggish.  "No  motion  so  swift  or 
languid.'"  Bentley. 

Syn. —  See  Weak. 

lAn'GU|D-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  languid  manner; 
droopingly. 

2.  Slowly  ;  sluggishly.  Boyle. 

lAn'GUJD-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  lan- 
guid ;  weakness  from  exhaustion ;  languor.  "  A 
languidness  and  faintness."  A.  Wood. 

2.  Slowness;  sluggishness.  "This  languid- 
ness of  operation."  Boyle. 

lAn'GUISH  (mng'gwish,  82),  v.  n.  [L.  langueOf 
from  Gr.  Aayy^w,  ^.ayyt^w,  to  loiter,  to  slacken ; 
It.  languire  ;  Fr.  languir,  languissant.']  [i.  lan- 
guished ;  pp.  LANGUISHING,  LANGUISHED.] 

1.  To  lose  the  natural  strength,  spirit,  or 
vigor  ;  to  be  or  become  weak,  feeble,  or  faint ; 
to  pine ;  to  droop  ;  to  decline  ;  to  wither ;  to  fade. 

The  sick  persons  languished  under  lingering  and  incura- 
ble distempers.  Addison. 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure,  Sftak. 
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Bashan  tanffttisheth^  and  Carmel;  and  the  flower  of  Leba- 
non lanauisheth.  jVt/i.  i.  4. 

2.  To  look  with  softness  or  tenderness. 

Dryden. 

tLAN'GUISH,  V.  a.     To  cause  to  droop  or  pine  ; 

to  enfeeble ;  to  depress.  tihak. 

That  he  might  satisfy  or  lanffuisJi  that  burning  flame.  Floi-io. 

lAn'GUISH,  K.  1.  The  state  of  languishing,  tihak. 
2.  Soft  and  tender  look  or  appearance. 

The  blue  languish  of  soft  Alia's  eye.  jPo/.e. 

LAN'GUISH-^IR,  n.   One  who  languishes.  Mason. 

LAN'GUISH-ING,  n.  The  state  of  drooping  or 
pining;  weakness;  feebleness.  S/mk. 

LAn'GUISH-ING,  p.  a.  1.  Being,  or  becoming, 
weak  or  feeble  ;  drooping  ;  pining.  '*  Sick  and 
languishing  persons."  Bajt'ow. 

2.  Slow ;  lingering.  "  The  movers  of  a  la?i^ 
guishing  death."  Shak. 

3.  Soft  and  tender. 

With  laitQitisJting  regards  and  bending  head.      Drydcn. 

LAN'GUJSH-iNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  languishing  man- 
ner. Sidney.     Pope. 

LAN'GUJSH-MENT,  «.     1.  The  state  of  languish- 
ing ;  feebleness ;  decline.  Wyatt. 
2.  Softness  or  tenderness  of  look  or  mien. 

Whilst  sinking  eyes  with  langitisfiment  profess 

Follies  his  tongue  refuses  to  eonfcss.  King. 

t  lAn'GUjSH-NESS,  n.  Languidness.  "  Lan- 
guishness  should  be  avoided  and  put  from  the 
body."  Vives. 

LAn'GUOR  (l&ng'gwov),  n.  [L. ;  langueo,  to  lan- 
guishj'lt.  lan^uore;  Sp.  languor;  Fr.langueuy.] 

1.  A  peculiar  state  of  the  body  induced  by 
exhaustion  or  prostration ;  languidness ;  las- 
situde ;  faintness ;  feebleness  ;  debility ;  fa- 
tigue ;  heaviness  ;  dulness.  .SAa./^. 

2.  Listlessness  ;  inattention.  Watts. 

3.  Softness ;  laxity. 


To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silvered  vales, 
Dift'using  languor  in  the  panting  gales. 


Fope. 


4.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  confirmed  and  linger- 
ing sickness,  as  distinguished  from  a  transient 
indisposition.  BurHll. 

Syn.  —  See  Debility,  Fatigue. 

t  lAn'GUOR,  v.  n.  [Fr.  languir,  from  L.  langueo.'\ 
To  languish  ;  to  droop.  Chaucer. 

t  LAN'GUOR-OtJS,  a.  Producing  languor.  "  In 
languorous  constraint."  Spenser. 

LA-NI-Ar'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  lanio,  to  tear,  and 
forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  laniary  or  canine 
tooth.  Ogilvie. 

II  LA'NI-A-RY,  or  LAN'IA-RY,  n.  [L.  laniarium ; 
laiiio,  to  rend,  to  tear.] 

1.  t  A  slaughter-house  ;  shambles.  Cockeram. 

2.  A  sharp-pointed,  conical  tooth  between  the 
lateral  incisors  and  small  molars ;  a  canine 
tooth.  Brande, 

II  LA'NI-A-EY,  u.     Tearing ;  rending.         WHght. 

LA'NI-ATE,  or  LAN'I-ATE  [la'ne-at,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
Ja.  \Vr. ;  I&n'e-al,  Sm.  Wb.],  o.  a.  [L.  lanio, 
laniatus ;  It.  laniare.']  To  tear  to  pieces  ;  to 
lacerate.  Cockeram. 

LA-NIF'^R-OUS,  (5.  [L.  lanifer;  lana,  wool,  and 
ferOf  to  bear;  It.  l^  Sp.  lanifero\  Fr.  hmiff-'re.l 
Bearing  a  downy  substance  resembling  wool,  as 
a  plant.  P.  Cyc. 

t  lAN'J-FICE,  re.  [L.  lanificium  ;  lana,  wool,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  Any  thing  made  of  wool. 
""  Cloth  and  other  lanifices."  Bacon. 

LA-Ni(?^'¥R-OUS,  a.  [L.  laniger;  lana,  wool,  and 
gero,  to  bear ;  It.  lanigero.']  Bearing  wool,  as 
sheep.  Chambers. 

Ljl-JfI'I-D.3S,  n.pl.  [L.  foTOMS,  a  butcher.]  (Or- 
nith.yA  family  of  dentirostral  birds  of  the  order 
Passeres,  including  the  sub-families  Laniina 
and  Thamtiophilincc ;  butcher-birds.  Gray. 

lA-MI-I'  ^JE,n.  pi. 
[See  Laniid^.] 
(Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  denti- 
rostral birds  of 
the  order  Passe- 
res    and    family 

Laniida;;   butch-  Lanius  excubitor. 

er-birds.       way. 


LANK  0*"gk,  82),  a.  [A.  S.  hlano ;  lang,  lenc, 
long;  Gqx.  schlank.'\ 

1.  Slender ;  thin ;  spare  ;  meagi'e. 

My  thighs  arc  thin,  my  body  lank  and  lean.       Gascoigne. 

2.  Loose  ;  thin,  empty,  and  shrunk ;  not  dis- 
tended and  plump.     "  A  toj/c  purse."    Barrow. 

3.  Languid;  drooping. 

He,  piteous  of  her  woes,  reared  her  lank  head.     Milton. 

LANK,  v.  n.    To  become  lank,     [u.]  Sliak. 

lAnk'LY  (Vangk'le),  ad.    Loosely ;  thinly.    Hill. 

LANK'NIJSS  (langk'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
lank ;  slimness ;  leanness  ;  slenderness ;  meagre- 
ness ;  want  of  plumpness.  Sherwood. 

LANK'— SID-5D,  a.  Having  a  lank  or  lean  side  ; 
slender.     "  The  ^n/c-sirfef^  miser."  Blair. 


LANK'Y  (langk'e),  a. 
der ;  lank. 


Tall  and  thin  ;  slim  ;  slen- 
Dickens. 


LAN'NjpR,  It.  [Fr.  lanier,  from  L.  laniarius,  a 
butcher.]  {Ornith.)  The  female  of  the  Falco 
laniarixis,  a  species  of  falcon  found  in  the  south 
and  south-eastern  parts  of  Europe.      Eng.  Cyc, 

LAN'NfjR-ET,  re.  The  male  of  the  Falco  laniarius, 
being  smaller  than  the  female,  or  lanner. 

Called  a  lanneret  on  account  of  his  smaller  size.    Eng.  Ency. 

LAN'S^H,  re.  {Bot.)  A  moderate-sized  tree  of  the 
genus  Lansium,  which  grows  in  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  :  —  also,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  called 
laiueh.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LAN'Saup-NET  (mu'ske-net),  re.  [Fr.,  from  Ger. 
laiidsknecht ;  land,  landes,  country,  and  kneehf, 
a  hired  servant.] 

1.  One  of  the  irregularly  armed  infantry 
raised  in  Germany  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.  Brande, 

2.  A  game  at  cards;  —  vulgarly  called  lamb- 
skinnet.  Johnson. 

LANT,  re.  [A  contraction  of  lanterloo.']  An  old 
game  at  cards  ;  langteraloo.    [North  of  Eng.] 

lAnt,  or  LAND,  re.  [A.  S.  hlandr\  Urine.  [Ob- 
solete or  local ;  N.  of  Eng.]    Hanmer.   Wright. 

LAN-TA'NI-UM,  re.    See  Lanthanum.     Brande, 

LAN'TA-NtJM,  re.     See  Lanthanum.     Silliman. 

LAN'T5E-l66,  re.  A  contraction  of  langteraloo. 
—  See  Langteraloo.  Johnson. 

lAn'T^RN,  re.  [L.  lanterna,  and  laterna ;  lateo, 
to  lie  hid ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  lanterna ;  Fr.  lanterne.'] 

1.  A  case  or  vessel  for  containing  a  light 
without  danger  of  its  communicating  fire,  or 
being  extinguished  by  wind  or  rain.  It  is  con- 
structed of  horn,  mica,  glass,  or  other  trans- 
parent material,  or  of  some  opaque  material,  as 
tin,  perforated  with  many  holes.  —  Formerly,  by 
misapprehension  of  its  etymology,  written  lant- 
horn,  as  if  lamp  horn.  Bacon. 

2.  A  lighthouse.  Addison. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  small  turret  or  cupola,  with 
apertures,  raised  upon  a  roof  for  giving  light  to 
the  interior ;  —  a  square  cage  of  carpentry 
placed  over  the  ridge  of  a  corridor  or  gallery, 
between  two  rows  of  shops,  to  illuminate  them. 

Britton.     Bees. 

4.  (Mech.)  A  kind  of  pinion  ;  —  called  also  lan- 
tern-wheel.  —  See  Lantben-wheel.     Bigelow. 

Chinese  lantern,  a  lantern  made  of  thin  paper,  usu- 
ally variously  colored.  —  Dark  lantern,  a  lantern  with 
a  single  aperttire,  which  may  he  opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure. ^  Jl/flo'tc  lan'ern,  an  optical  instrument,  by 
means  of  which  small  figures,  painted  with  trans- 
parent varnish  on  slides  of  glass,  are  represented  con- 
siderably magnified  on  a  wall  or  a  screen.        Brande. 


To  provide  or  furnishwith 
C.  Lamb, 
Wright, 


LAN'T^RN,  V,  a, 
a  lantern. 

2.  To  hang  on  a  lamp-post 

LAN'TJEEN— FLY,  re.  {Ent.)  An  hemipterous  in- 
sect of  the  genus  Fulgora;  —  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  emitting  light  in  the  dark.  Eng,  Cyc. 

lAn'T(;EN-JAWED,  «..     Having  a  thin  visage. 

LAN'TERN-JAW^,  re.  p?.  Thin,  lank  jaws  ;  a  thin 
visage.     "  A  pair  of  lantern-jaws."        Addison. 

LAN'T^RN-WHEEL,  re. 
{Mech.)  A  kind  of  pinion 
having  bars  or  trundles, 
on  which  the  teeth  of  a 
main  wheel  act ;  a  lantern.     Ogilvie. 


LAN'THA-NUM,  re.  [Gr.  XavBivbi,  to  lie  hid.] 
{Chem.)  A  metal  intimately  and  invariably  as- 
sociated with  cerium.  Gi'aham. 

LA-NUVl-NOUS,  a.  [L.  lanuginosus;  lanugo, 
down ;  lana  (Gr.  ).rivoi),  wool ;  It.  ^  Sp.  lanugi- 
nosa; Fv.  lanugineux.'\  {Bot.)  Covered  with  a 
kind  of  pubescence  ;  downy  ;  woolly.         Gray. 

LAN'YARD,  re.  [Fr.  laniare,  a  thong.]  {Natit.) 
A  rope  passed  through  dead-eyes,  for  setting  up 
rigging :  —  a  rope  made  fast  to  any  thing  to  se- 
cure it,  or  as  a  handle.  Dana. 

LA-OD-J-OE'AN,  a.  Lukewarm  in  religion;  —  so 
applied  in  allusion  to  the  Christians  of  Laodicea. 

LA-OD-I-CE'AN-If  M,  re.  Lukewarmness.  Wright. 

lAp,  re.  [A.  S.  leeppa;  Dut.  lap;  Ger.  happen; 
Dan.  lap ;  Sw.  lapp,'\ 

1.  The  loose  part  of  any  thing,  that  may  be 
folded  or  turned  over,  as  that  part  of  a  garment 
that  hangs  loose  ;  flap  ;  skirt. 

For  many  a  vice,  as  saith  the  clerk. 

There  hangeth  upon  Sloth's  laji,  Goioer, 

2.  That  part  of  clothes  which  is  spread  hori- 
zontally over  the  knees  or  the  upper  part  of  the 
legs  when  one  sits:  —  also,  the  knees  or  the 
upper  part  of  the  legs  as  placed  horizontally  or 
in  a  sitting  posture. 

His  mallet  lay  before  him  in  his  lap,  Chaucer, 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap.  ahak, 

3.  A  wheel  used  by  cutlers  in  polishing, 
formed  of  pieces  of  wood  so  arranged  that  the 
edge  of  the  wheel  always  presents  the  end-way 
of  the  wood';  a  glazer.       t)ict.  Arts  ^  Sciences. 

4.  {Arch.)  That  part  of  one  body  which  lies 
over  and  covers  another.  Craig. 

lAp,  r.  a.  [Gr.  ?.6titu  ;  L.  lambo,  to  lick.  —  A.  S. 
lappian,  to  lick.]     [i.  lapped  ;  pp.  lapping, 

LAPPED.] 

1.  To  fold  or  turn  over;  to  lay  over  upon,  as 
a  fold  or  layer ;  as,  "  To  lap  a  piece  of  cloth." 

2.  To^nfold ;  to  inwrap  ;  to  envelop ;  to  in- 
volve.    "  ict^  it  fast  in  snares."         Gascoigne. 

Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapped  in  proof, 
,  Confronted  him.  Sliak. 

3.  To  wrap  or  twine  about.  Grew. 


About  the  paper  , 
thread. 


.  1  lapped  several  times  a  slender 
Newton, 


4.  To  turn  the  tongue  over  or  about ;  to  lick. 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood.  Sliak, 

LAP,  V,  re.  1.  To  be  laid,  spread,  or  folded  over 
or  on  any  thing. 

At  their  hinder  ends,  where  they  [wings]  lap  over,  [they] 
are  transparent  like  the  wing  of  a  fly.  Grew, 

2.  To  take  food  or  drink  by  licking. 

The  dogs  by  the  river  Nilus's  side,  being  tliirsty,  lap  hast- 
ily as  they  mu  along  the  shore.  JJigby, 

LAP'A-RQ-CELB,  re.  [Gr.  J.anapontiJ.n;  Xandpa,  the 
loins,  and  m'/^-ti,  a  tumor.]  {Med,)  Rupture 
through  the  loins  ;  lumbar  hernia.     Dunglison, 

LAP'DOG,  re.     A  little  dog  fondled  in  the  lap. 

LA-PEL',  n,  [from  lap,']  That  part  of  a  garment 
which  is  made  to  lap  or  fold  over  ;  as,  "  The 
lapels  of  a  coat."  Todd, 

LA-PELLED'  (Ij-pBld'),  a.  Furnished  with  lapels  ; 
having  lapels.  C,  Lamb. 

LAP'FUL,  re. ;  pi.  LAPFULS.  A  quantity  that  fills 
the  lap  ;  as  much  as  the  lap  holds.  Locke. 

t  LAp'J-CIDE,  re.  [Ij.  lapicida  ;  /apis,  a  stone,  and 
ctedo,  to  cut.]     A  stone-cutter.  Bailey. 

LAP-I-DA'RI-AN,  n.  I'L.lapidanus.']  Inscribed  on 
stone;  lapidary.  Croker. 

LAP-I-DA'RI-OUS,  a.  Consisting  of  stone.WrigJd. 

lAp'I-DA-EY,  a.  [L.  lapidarius ;  lapis,  lapidis, 
a  stone  ;  It.  8;  Sp.  lapidano ;  Fr.  lapidaire.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  stones,  or  to  the  cutting  of 
stones  or  gems. 

2.  Inscribed  on  stone ;  monumental. 
Lapidary  style,  the  style  proper  for  monumental  in- 
scriptions ;  a  terse,  expressive  style.  Brande. 

LAP'!-DA-RY,  n.  1.  One  who  cuts,  polishes,  and 
engraves  gems;  an  artificer  in  g&yas.Woodward, 

2.  A  dealer  in  gems.  Johnson. 

3.  A  virtuoso  in  gems.  Rees. 
t  LAP'I-DATE,  r.  a.     [L.  lapido,  lapidatus  ;  lapis, 

lapidis,  a  stone.]     To  stone.  Bailey, 
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t  lAP-|-DA'TION,  ?i.  [L.  lapidatio;  lapido,  to 
stone.]     The'act  of  stoning.  Bp.  Hall. 

LA-PID'^-OUS,  a.  [L.  lapideus  ;  lapis,  lapidis,  a 
stone.]  Of  the  nature  of  stone;  stony,  [r.]  iJay. 

LAP-f-DES'C^lNCE,  n,  \1j.  lapidesco,  lapidescens, 
to  turn  to  stone  ;  lapis,  lapidis,  a  stone] 

l._  The  process  of  becoming  petrified ;  petri- 
faction.     **  Lapidescence  of  bodies."  Boyle. 
2.  Stony  concretion.                              Browne. 

LAP-I-DES'C^NT,  a.  [L.  lapidesco,  lapidescens,  to 
turn  to  stone ;  It.  lapidescent.']  Growing  or 
turning  to  stone.  Evelyn. 

LAP-I-DES'C^NT,  n.  Any  substance  which  has 
the  quality  of  petrifying  a  body.  Wright. 

LAP-I-DIF  IC,         I  Qj^    j-j^^  lapis,  lapidis,  a  stone, 

lAP-I-DIe'I-CAL,  )  and  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  S;  Sp. 

lapidijico  ;    J'r.    lapid(fique.'\       Converting    or 

forming  into  stone.  Greio. 

LA-PID-J-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [It.  lapidificazione ; 
Sp.  lapidificacionl  Fr.  lapiaijication.'] 

1.  The  art  or  process  of  converting  into  a  stony 
substance  ;  petrifaction.  '*  Lajndijhcatlon  of 
substances.' '  Bacon. 

2.  The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  precious 
stones,     [k.] 

LA-PID'f-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  lapis,  lapidis,  a  stone,  nnd 
Jacio,  to  make.]    To  convert  into  stoiic.     ih'e. 

LA-PID'I-FY,  V.  n.    To  become  stone.  Ure. 

LAP'I-DIST,  n.  [L.  lapis,  lapidis,  a  stone.]  An 
artificer  in  gems ;  a  lapidary,     [ii.]  Ray. 

LAP-IL-LA'TION,  71.  [L.  lapiUus,  a  little  stone.] 
The  act  of  making  stony,  or  the  state  of  being 
stony.  S'tnai't. 

LA-pIl' LI,  n.  pi,  [L.,  dim.  of  lapisy  a  stone.] 
{Geol.)  Small  volcanic  cinders.  Lyelt. 

lA' PIS,  n. ;  pi.  LAP  'x-DE?.     [L.]     A  stone. 

lJ'PIS  ClL-4-Ml~J^A'RlSyn.  \1j.  lapis,  n  stone, 
and  Low  L.  calandnaris,  pertaining  to  cala- 
mine.] {Min.)  A  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of 
oxide  of  zinc  ;  calamine.  Hamilton. 

lA'PIS  lAz'U-LI,  n.  [L.  lapis,  a  stone,  and 
lazuli.  —  See  Lazuli.]  {Min.)  A  blue  silicate 
of  soda,  lime,  and  alumina,  with  a  sulphuret 
probably  of  iron,  and  sodium,  found  chiefly  in 
granite  or  crystalline  limestones,  in  Persia,  Chi- 
na, Siberia,  and  Bucharia.  It  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  vases  and  mosaics,  and 
when  powdered  constitutes  ultramarine.  Dana. 

f  LAP'LING,  n.  One  who  indulges  in  sensual 
delights ;  —  a  term  of  contempt.  Heicyt. 

LAP'PjpR,  n.     1.  One  who  laps  or  folds.       Swift. 
2.  One  who  laps  or  licks.  Johnson. 

LAP'PJPT,  n.  A  little  lap  or  flap,  as  of  a  head- 
dress.    *'  Pendants  called  lappets."        Walpole. 

LAP'PICE,  n.  The  opening  or  barking  of  a  dog 
at  his  game.  ^     Crabh. 

LAP'P|NG,  n.  A  wrapping  material  used  by  calico 
printers,  Simmonds, 

LAPS' A-BLE,  a.     Liable  to  lapse  or  fall.       More. 

LAPSE,  n.  [L.  lapsus  ;  labor,  lapsus,  to  slide,  to 
fall ;  Fr.  laps.'] 

1.  A  gliding,  slipping,  or  flowing;  smooth 
course  ;  flow.     "  Lapse  of  time."  Hale* 

Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 

And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams.  Milton. 

2.  A  falling  or  passing  to  a  lower  moral  state. 

The  lapse  to  indolence  is  soft  and  imperceptible.       7^om6Zer. 
Yet  know  withal. 
Since  thy  original  lapse  true  liberty  is  lost.         Milton. 

3.  A  slight  declension  from  duty  or  rectitude  ; 
a  slip  ;  a  ^ight  fault  or  error. 

Lapses  and  failings  to  which  our  infirmities  expose  us. 

liogerst. 

The  productions  of  a  great  genius,  with  many  lapses  and 
inadvertencies,  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  works  of  an 
inferior  kind  of  author.  Addison. 

4.  {Eng,  Eccl.  Law.)  A  species  of  forfeiture 
whereby  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  church 
accrues  to  the  ordinary  by  neglect  of  the  patron 
to  present,  to  the  metropolitan  by  neglect  of 
the  ordinary,  and  to  the  king  by  neglect  of  the 
metropolitan.  TT  Inshaio. 

LAPSE,  V.  n.   \i.  LAPSEU ;  pp.  lapsing,  lapsed.] 


1.  To  slip,  slide,  or  glide ;  to  pass  or  fall 
slowly  ;  to  elapse.  "  A  tendency  to  lapse  into 
the  barbarity  of  those  northern  nations. '  Swift. 

2.  To  fall  from  a  state  of  perfection,  truth,  or 
faith;  to  decline  from  innocence  or  virtue. 

The  lapsing  state  of  human  corruption.  Decay  of  Ckr.  Piety. 

3.  To  make  a  slip  in  moral  conduct ;  to  devi- 
ate from  duty  or  rectitude  ;  to  commit  a  fault. 

To  lapse  in  fulness 
la  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need;  and  iialsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars.  Shak. 

4.  {Law.)  To  become  void,  as  a  legacy. 

In  some  states  of  the  Union,  legacies  do  not  lapse,  if  any 
issue  of  the  legatee  be  living  when  the  testator  dies.    Ban-ill. 

5.  {Eng.  Eccl.  Law.)  To  fall  to  another,  as  a 
benefice,  through  neglect  of  the  patron,  ordina- 
ry, or  metropolitan.  —  See  Lapse,  n.  4. 

If  tlie  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  u]r)  within  six  months  en- 
suing, it  [the  benetee]  lapses  to  the  king.  AyWJ^e. 

LAPSE  (laps),  V.  a.  To  suffer  to  slip,  or  to  be  va- 
cant, as  a  benefice.  Abp.  Laud. 

LAPSED  (lapst),  p.  a.  1.  Omitted  by  mistake  or 
inadvertency.     **  A  lapsed  syllable. '  Watts. 

2.  Fallen  from  a  state  of  purity,  perfection, 
or  innocence;  ruined;  lost.  *' Lapsed  men." 
Whitby.     "His  lapsed  powers."    Milton. 

3.  Passed  to  another  through  neglect  of  the 
patron,  ordinary,  or  metropolitan;  as,  "A 
lapsed  benefice."  Whishaio. 

Lapsed  devise^  {Law.)  a  devise  which  is  void  in  con- 
sequence of  the  devisee  dying  before  the  testator.  — 
Lapsed  legacy,  (Law.)  a  legacy  void  in  consequence  of 
the  legatee  dying  before  the  testator.  JBurrill. 

LAP'SID-^D,  a.  {Naut.)  Having  one  side  heavier 
than  the  other,  as  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

LAPS'JNG,  p.  a.  Gliding,  "To  magic  murmur 
of  lapsing  streams."  Smollet. 

LAP'STONE,  n.  The  stone  which  shoemakers 
hold  in  the  lap  to  hammer  leather  on.         Todd. 

lJp'SUS  LIJ^'OU^  (-Iing'gwe,  92),  n.  [L.  lap- 
sus, a  slip,  and  Ungua,  the  tongue.]  An  acci- 
dental or  inadvertent  utterance.        Macdonnel. 

LAP'wrNG,  n.  [A.  S.  lepewinc,  or  kleepe-ioince  ; 
kleapan,  to  leap,  and  wince,  a  wing;  —  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  claps 
its  wings.]  ( Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Gral- 
lee  and  family  Charadriadm,  or  plovers  ;  the 
pewit ;  Tringa  vanellus  of  Linnseus.  Gray. 
Gray  lapwing,  the  gray  plover ;  Squatarola  cinerea. 

E-ng.  Cyc. 

LAP'WORK  (lap'wurk),  n.  "Work  in  which  one 
part  laps  over  another.  Grew. 

LAR,n.\  yi\.  LA'REff.  [L.  —  Milton  uses  lars."] 
{Rom.  Ant.)  A  household  god.  Lovelace. 

LAR' BOARD  (lir'bord),  n.  [A.  S.  beecbord,  lar- 
board; Dut.  bakboord;  Ger.  backbord;  Fr. 
basbord.  —  "  I  consider  the  terra  larboard  is  a 
corruption  of  basbord,  as  that  is  a  corruption  of 
bakboord."  Buckton,  Notes  8^  QueHes.l  {Naut.) 
The  left-hand  side  of  a  vessel  to  a  person  stand- 
ing aft  and  looking  forward;  —  opposed  to  star- 
board. Dana. 

LAR'BOARD,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  left-hand  side 
of  a  ship.     "The  larboard  watch."  Dana* 

LAR'C^-NY,  n.  \Jj.  latrocinium  ;  latro,  a  robber  ; 
It.  iS^  Sp.  latrocinio ;  Fr.  larcin.']  {Lata.)  The 
felonious  taking  and  carrying  away  the  person- 
al goods  of  another  ;  theft. 

Grand  larceny,  in  England,  larceny  to  the  value  of 
more  than  twelve  pence.  —  Mixed  larceny,  larceny  from 
one's  house  or  person.  —  Petit,  or  petty,  larceny,  in 
England,  larceny  to  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  or 
under.  —  Simple  larceny,  mere  larceny,  as  distinguished 
from  larceny  from  one's  house  or  person.  Burrill. 

,e®=  "The  distinction  between  these  two  [grand 
and  petit]  kinds  of  larceny  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  only  recently  abolished  in  England,  by  statute 
7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  generally 
retained,  although  the  sum  adopted  as  its  basis  is 
much  above  the  old  English  standard.  In  New  York, 
grand  larceny  is  the  felonious  taking  of  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  value  of  more  than  twenty -five  dollars." 
Burrill. 

LARCH,  n.  [Gr.  Upt^ ;  L.  larix  ;  It.  lathee ;  Sp. 
alerce ;  Ger.  lerche.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  conifer- 
ous trees,  including  the  European  larch  (Larix 
Europtsa),  the  black  larch,or  hackmatack  {LaHx 
pendula  or  Americana),  and  the  red  larch  {Larix 
microcarpa)  of  North  America.  Loudon.  Gray. 


LARD,  n.  [L.  laridum,  lardum  ;  It-  ^  Sp.  lardo  ; 
Fr.  lard.']  The  fat  of  swine  separated  from  the 
animal  tissues  ;  —  particularly  that  obtained  by 
melting  the  flare  or  leaves  which  lie  about  the 
kidney.  Diinglison. 

LARD,  V.  a.  [Fr.  larder  ;  lard,  bacon.]  [i.  lard- 
ed ;  pp.  LAKDING,  LARDED,] 

1.  To  stuff"  with  bacon  or  pork. 

Larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  luid.  Dryden. 

2.  To  put  or  add  lard  to  ;  to  grease. 

His  buff  doublet  larded  o'er  with  fiit 

Of  slaughtered  brutes,  Soincrville. 

3.  To  intermix;  to  interlay;  to  interlard. 

He  lards  with  flourishes  liis  long  harangue.       Dryden. 

LARD,  V.  n.    To  grow  fat.  Drayton. 

LAR-DA'CEOUS  (I^r-da'shus,  66),  a.  [Low  L.  lar- 
daceus,  from  L.  larduin,  lard  ;  Fr.  kirdace.'] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  lard.  Coxe. 

2.  {Med.)  Noting  certain  organic  alterations 
in  the  textures,  the  aspect  and  consistence  of 
which  resemble  lard.  Dunglison. 

LARD'^R,  n.  _  [Old  Fr.  lardier;  lard,  bacon.]  A 
room  in  which  meats  and  other  provisions  are 
kept  ready  for  cooking.  Shak. 

LAR'DjpR-ER,  n.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
larder  or  the  provision.  Spelman. 

fLARD'^iR-Y,  n.    Larder-.  Holinshed. 

LAR'DITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina ;  agalmatolite  ;  —  so  named  in  allusion 
to  its  greasy  feel.  Dana. 

LAR'DON,  7i..     [Fr.]  A  slice  of  bacon.      Johnson. 

fLARD'RY  (mrd're),  «.  Same  as  Larder.  Cowley. 

lAre,  ■/^.  [A.  S.  lar.  —  See  Lore.]  Learning; 
lore.     [N.  of  Eng.]  Brockett.     Dryden. 

lA'RE§,  n. ;  pi.  of  lar.     [L.]     See  Lar. 

LAR^E,  a.     [L.  largus  ;  It.  «S;  Sp.  largo  ;  Fr.  large.'] 

1.  Of  great  bulk  or  size  ;  great ;  big  ;  bulky  ; 
as,  "A  large  apple  "  ;  "A  large  mountain." 

Charles  II.  asked  me  what  could  be  the  reason  that,  in 
mountainous  countries,  the  men  were  commonly  larger,  and 
yet  the  cattle  smaller.  Temple. 

2.  Of  great  extent;  extensive;  expanded; 
broad ;  wide  ;  spacious  ;  as,  '*  A  large  country." 

In  thatday  thy  cattle  shall  feed  in  large  pastures,  isa.  xxx.23. 

3.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  a  great  num- 
ber ;  numerous  ;  as,  "  A  lat^ge  congregation." 

4.  Abundant ;  ample  ;  plentiful ;  copious ; 
full;  liberal.  ^^  La7'ge  honors."  '^Restitution 
large.^^    Shak.     "  Large  recompense."    Milton. 

5.  Copious ;  diifuse. 

I  might  be  very  large  upon  the  importance  and  advontagea 
of  education.  Fclton. 

6.  Noble  ;  generous.   "  Large  hearts."  More. 

7.  Comprehensive;  capacious.  "La?'^e mind." 

8.  {Naut.)  An  epithet  applied  to  the  wind 
when  it  crosses  the  line  of  a  vessel's  course  in  a 
favorable  direction,  as  on  the  beam,  or  on  the 
quarter.  Mar.  Diet. 

.At  large,  unrestrained;  unconfined  ;  free  ;  at  liber- 
ty ;  as,  "  The  robber  is  still  at  large  "  :  —  fully  ;  to  the 
full  extent;  in  detail  ;  as,  "He  slated  at  large  his 
reasons  "  :  —  in  the  mass  ;  generally  ;  as,  "  The  peo- 
ple at  large.^^  —  To  go  large,  {^Jfaut.)  to  sail  with  the 
wind  fair,  so  that  the  yards  are  nearly  square  ; —  op- 
posed to  to  go  close-hauled,  or  on  the  wind.  Dana. 

Syn. —  See  Ample,  Broad,  Great. 

LAR^E'-A-CRED  (-a'kurd),  a.  Having  much 
land  ;  possessing  great  estates.  Pope. 

LARGE'-HAND-?D,  a.  Rapacious ;  greedy. 
"  Large-handed  robbers."  Shak, 

LAR^E'-HEART-?D,  a.     Noble  ;  liberal. 

To  the  large-hearted  Hebrew's  famous  court.  Walle/: 

LAR|5^E'-HEART-^D-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  large-hearted. 

LAR^E'-LIMBED  (mrj'limd),  a.  Having  large 
limbs.     "  Large-limbed  Og."  Milton. 

LARf^E'LY,  ad.   1.  Widely;  broadly;  extensively. 

2.  To 'great  extent ;  in  great  degree  ;  greatly. 

Our  supplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 

Of  great  Northumberland.  Sliak. 

3.  Abundantly;  copiously;  in  great  quantity ; 
without  sparing.  "  I  have  given  largely."  Shak. 

4.  Fully  ;  minutely  ;  in  detail ;  at  length. 

After  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended. 

I  '11  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  deatli.  Shak. 
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[L.  largiloquus.'\  Speak- 
Blount, 


LARGENESS 

LAR^E'NJgSS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  large  ; 
great  size  or  bulk;  bigness.  Raleigh. 

2.  Great  extent ;  extensiveness  ;  wideness. 

Circles  are  praised,  iiot  that  abound 

In  largeness,  but  the  exactly  round.  Waller. 

3.  Abundance  ;  ampleness  ;  copiousness.  "The 
largeness  of  the  donor's  bounty."      Richardson. 

4.  Comprehensiveness  ;  capaciousness;  great- 
ness.    '*  Largeness  of  mind.  Collier. 

5.  Nobleness;  generosity;  liberality. 

If  the  largeness  of  a  man's  heart  curry  him  beyond  pru- 
dence, we  may  reckon  it  illustrious  weakness,      L'Jistrange, 

LAR'^jpSS,  n.  [L.  largitio;  ^arr/Zor,  to  give  boun- 
tifully ;  Fr.  largesse.]  A  donation  ;  a  gift ;  a 
bounty ;  a  present.  '  Shak. 

Great  donatives  and  largesses,  upon  the  disbanding  of  the 
armies,  were  tilings  able  to  inflame  all  men's  courage.  Bacon. 

LAR-OHKT'rb  Qar-g6t'to),  a.  [It.,  dim.  of  largoy 
slow.]  {Mus.)  Noting  a  movement  not  quite  so 
slow  as  largo.  Moore. 

fXAR-^-IF'l-CAL,  a,  [L.  largificus.']  Bountiful ; 
liberal.  Blount. 

t  LAR-^IF'LU-OUS,  a.  [L.  largifiuus.']  Flowing 
copiously.  Wright. 

t  LAR-^IL'O-aUENT, 

ing  largely. 
LAR^'ISH,  It.     Somewhat  larger  Wright. 

t  LAR-^i"TION,  n.  [L.  largitio;  largior,  to  give 
largely.]     The  act  of  giving  a  largess.      Bailey, 

LMr'GO,  a.  [It.]  {Mas.)  Noting  a  slow  move- 
ment, one  degree  quicker  than  grave,  and  two 
degrees  quicker  than  adagio.  Moore. 

LAR'I-AT,  n.  A  long  cord  or  strip  of  leather, 
with  a  noose  at  one  end,  used  for  catching  wild 
horses  and  cattle.  W.  Irving. 

lAr  'I-D^,  n.pl  [Gr.  ?.dpos  (L.  larus),  the  gull.] 
{Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  Anseres, 
including  the  sub-families  Larince,  Rhynchopi- 
ncBf  and  Sternin^  ;  gulls.  Gray, 

lAr'IN,  n.  A  piece  of  money  in  the  form  of  silver 
wire  (value  about  6d.  ster.),  formerly  current  in 
Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries.  Simmonds. 

L4-RI'JV^,  n.  pi.  [See 
Lakid^.]  {Ornith,)  A 
sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Anse7'es  and 
family  LaridcB ;  gulls. 
Gray. 

LARK,  )^       [A.   S,   laferc,  Lams  argentatus, 

lamero,   lamerce;    Dut. 

leemoerik,    leenwrik ;    Dan.    lerke ;    Sw.    lerka ; 

Scot,  laverock,  lauerok.'] 

1.  [Ornith.')  A  small,  passerine,  singing  bird 
of  the  genus  Alauda,  family  FrhigilHdfe,  and  sub- 
family Alaudin(S,  found  in  Europe  and  America. 
—  See  ALAUDiNiB,  and  Sky-lauk.  Gray. 

Hark!  hark!  the  Za7-A;  at  heaven's  gate  sings.  Shah. 

2.  A  VFild  fellow  :  — a  mad  prank.  Halliwell. 
LARK'J^R,  n.  A  catcher  of  larks.  Ash. 
LARK'— LIKE,  a.     In  the  manner  of  a  lark. 

Pride,  like  an  eagle,  builds  among  the  stars. 

But  Pleasure,  lark-like,  nests  upon  the  ground.     Yoking. 


LARK'S'HEEL,  n.     Indian  cress. 


Tate. 


LARK'SPIJR,  n,  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  ranunculaceous 
plants,  having  blue,  purple,  or  red  flowers  in 
terminal  spikes,  and  the  upper  sepal  prolonged 
at  the  base  like  a  spur;   Delphinium.         Gray. 

LAR'MJ-^R,  n.  [Fr.  ^arme,  atear,  adrop.]  (Aj-ch.) 
The  flat,  jutting  part  of  a  cornice ;  drip  ;  corona. 
—  See  Corona.  Brande. 

LAR'RUP,  V.  a.  To  beat ;  to  flog.  [Local.]  Halliwell. 

11  lAR'UM,  or  LA'RUM  [mr'um,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ; 
la'rum,  P.  Ja.;  la'rum,  K.  C.  W'V.],  n.  [A  con- 
traction of  alarum.'l 

1.  A  noise  noting  danger ;  a  sound  as  of  sum- 
moning to  arras ;  alarm.  —  See  Alarm.     Shak. 

2.  A  machine  for  making  a  noise  at  certain 
hours  ;    an  alarai.  Locke. 

II  lAr'UM,  v.  a.     To  sound  an  alarm,  [r.]    Pope. 
LAR'VA,  n. ;  pi.  LARViE.      [L.  larva,  a  ghost,  a 
mask*;  It.  §  Sp.  larva ;  Fr.  larve.] 

1.  {Rom.  Ant.)  The  spectre  of  a  deceased  per- 
son ;  a  ghost.  Andrews. 

2.  (Ent.)  An  insect  in  the  grub  or  caterpil- 
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lar  state;  —  so  called  because  its  form  is,  as  it 
were,  masked.  Brande. 

3.  {lierp.)  A  reptile  in  the  stage  of  metamor- 
phosis, as  the  frog  in  the  tadpole  state.  Brande. 

LAR'VAL,  «..     Pertaining  to  larvee.         Maunder. 

LAR'vAt-^D,  a,  [L.  larva,  a  mask.]  Covered 
or  concealed  with  a  mask  ;  masked.         Bailey. 

LARVE,  n.  \  pi.  LARVES.  Same  as  Larva,  Kirby. 

LARVE,  a.  Relating  to,  or  being  in,  the  caterpil- 
lar state.  Kirby, 

LAR'VI-FORM,  a.   Shaped  like  a  larva.  Maunder. 

LAR-VIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  lai-va,  a  mask,  and 
pat^o,  to  bring  forth.]  E-elating  to  those  insects 
which  produce  their  young  in  the  condition  of 
larvse  instead  of  eggs.  Maunder. 

LA-RYN'^^-AL,  a.  [Gr.  Upvy^,  Ad^uyyof,  the 
larynx;  It.  laringeo;  Fr.  larynge.']  Of,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  larynx.  "  Laryngeal  nerves." 
"  Laryngeal  arteries."  Dunglison, 

LA-RYN'^ip-AN,  a.  [Fr.  laryngien.l  Relating  to 
the  larynx  ;  laryngeal.  Dr.  Traill. 

LAR-YN-gi'TIS,  n.  [Fr.  laryngite.']  {Med.)  In- 
flammation of  the  larynx  ;  a  disease  peculiar  to 
adults,  somewhat  resembling  croup.  Dunglison. 

LAR-YN-GOL'O-^JY,  n.  [Gr.  ?.Qpvyk,  Mpvyyos,  the 
larynx,  and  ).6yoSf  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
the  larynx.  Dunglison. 

LAR-YN-GOPH'0-NY,    n.       [Gr.    Upvy\,   7.Apvyyo$, 

the  larynx,  and  (ptavfi,  the  voice.]  {iled.)  The 
sound  of  the  voice  when  the  stethoscope  is 
placed  over  the  larynx.  Dunglison. 

LAR-YN-GOT'g-MY,  n.  [Gr.  Upvy^,  Xdpvyyog, 
the  larynx,  and  rofi^,  a  cutting;  rf'^i/w,  to  cut; 
It.  S^  Sp.  laringotomiai  Fr.  laryngotomie.'] 
{Med.)  The  operation  of  making  an  opening  in 
the  larynx.  Dunglison. 

LAR'YNX,  or  LA'RYNX  [l^r'ringks,  P.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wr.  Ash;  la'rjngks,  W,  Ja."],  n.  [Gr.  Xdpvy^.'] 
{Anat.)  The  organ  of  voice  ;  a  cartilaginous 
cavity  at  the  top  of  the  trachea,  with  which  it 
communicates,  and  forming  the  jjrotuberance 
vulgarly  called  Adam^s  apple.  Dunglison. 

LAS-CAR',  or  LAS'CAR  [l^s-kar',  J.  Sm.  ;  ISs'k^r, 
iVb.  2'odd.'],  n.  [Hind,  lushkur,  an  army  man. 
Simmonds.']  A  menial  employed  to  do  the  dirty 
work  of  the  artillery  and  arsenals  in  the  East 
Indies  :  —  also  a  Hindoo  seaman  employed  on 
board  vessels  trading  to  E.  I.  ports.     Simmonds. 

t  LAS-CiV'l-EN-CY,  ?^.  Lasciviousness.  Halliwell. 

t  LAS-Ci V'l-ENT,  u,.     Lascivious.  More. 

LAS-CIV'I-OUS,  a.  [h.  lascivus \  laxus,\^.-s.\  It. 
'^  Sp.  lascivo  ;  Fr.  lascif.'] 

1.  Lustful;  lewd;  concupiscent;  libidinous. 

The  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor.  Shak. 

2.  Exciting  or  promoting  impure   desires ; 
wanton  ;  luxurious. 

Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound, 

The  open  car  of  youth  doth  always  listen.  Shak. 

LAS-CIV'J-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  lascivious  manner  ; 
lustfully  ;  lewdly  ;  wantonly.  Wottofi. 

LAS-CIV't-OyS-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  lascivious  ;  lustfulness  ;  lewd- 
ness ;  wantonness. 

Who  .  .  .  have  given  themselves  up  to  lascivionmess,  to 
work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness,  I^/  It.  iv.  I'd. 

2.  Tendency  to  excite  impure  desires. 

The  lasciviovsness  of  his  [Augustus's]  elegies.         Dn/cleti. 

LA'SgR,  n.  [L.J  A  fragrant  gum-resin  very 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  obtained 
by  them  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Its  precise 
nature  is  now  unknown.       Brande.  Dunglison. 

LA'S?R-WORT  (-wiirt),  n.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of 
European,  umbelliferous,  herbaceous  plants, 
the  roots  of  which  are  bitter  and  yield  a  resin- 
ous substance ;  Laserpitium.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LASH,  n.  [L.  laxus,  loose ;  Fr.  Uche  ;  Old  Fr. 
lasche,  loose ;  Fr.  Ucher,  Old  Fr.  la^eher,  to 
loosen,  or  let  loose,  from.] 

1.  A  cord  or  leash.  Tusser. 

2.  The  thong  or  pliant  part  of  a  whip. 

The  lash  resounds,  the  coursers  spring, 

The  chariot  marks  the  rolling  ring.  Whitehead. 

3.  A  stroke  of  a  whip  or  any  thing  pliant. 
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Roused  by  the  lash  of  his  own  stubborn  tail, 

Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  aaeail.  Di-yd&n. 

4i.  A  stroke  of  satire. 

The  moral  is  a  laili  at  the  vanity  of  arrogating  that  to  our- 
selves which  succeeds  well,  L'Estrange. 

lAsh,  v.  a.  \i.  LASHED  ;  pp.  lashing,  lashed.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  lash  or  any  thing  pliant ; 
to  beat,  as  with  a  whip  ;  to  scourge  ;  to  whip. 

And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip 
1 0  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world.        Shak. 
And  big  waves  lash  the  frighted  shore.  PHor. 

2.  To  throw  out  with  a  jerk,  as  a  lash. 

He  falls,  and,  lashinrj  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws.  Dgyden. 

3.  To  bind  or  tie  with  a  cord  or  rope  ;  as,  "  To 
lash  pieces  of  timber  together."  Johnson. 

i.  To  scourge  with  satire  ;  to  satirize  severely. 

If  we  must  lash  one  another,  let  it  be  with  the  manly 
strokes  of  wit  and  satire.  Addison. 

Could  pensioned  Eoileau  lash  in  honest  strain 
Flatterers  and  bigots,  even  in  Louis'  reign.  Pope. 

LAsh,  v.  n.  To  ply  the  whip  or  lash.  "  Lashing 
dreadfully  at  every  part."  t:ipenser. 

To  lash  out,  to  break  out,  as  into  extravagance  or 
unruliness.    "  To  lash  out  into  these  excesses." 

LASH'JJIR,  n.     1.  One  who  lashes.  Sherwood. 

2.  (Nmit.)  A  rope  -for  binding  fast  a  tackle, 

or  the  breech  of  a  cannon  when  made  fast  within 

board.  Mar.  Diet. 

LAsh'-PEEE,  a.  Free  from  the  lash;  unwhipped. 
"  And  am  myself  lash-free."  B.  Jonson, 

LAsh'ING,  n.     1.  A  beating  with  a  lash. 

2.  The  act  of  binding  or  making  fast  with  a 
cord  or  rope.  Mar.  Vict. 

3.  A  cord  or  rope  for  binding  or  making  fast. 

Torn  from  their  planks  tlie  cracking  ringbolts  drew. 
And  gripes  and  lashirigs  all  asunder  flew.  Falconer. 

t  LASII'JNG-OUT,  n.  A  breaking  out  as  into  ex- 
travagance or  unruliness.  South. 

t  liASK,  n.     [L.  laxus,  loose.]  Diarrhoea.  Burton. 

LAS'K^TS,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Small  lines  in  the 
form  of  loops  sewed  to  bonnets.  Mar.  Diet. 

lAss  (12),  n.  [From  ladde  (ladj  is  derived  and 
formerly  was  in  use  laddesse,  now  contracted 
into  lass.  Hickes.]  A  young  woman;  a  girl ;  — 
particularly  a  country  girl.  Waller. 

LAS'SIE,  n.     A  lass.     [Scotland.]  Burns. 

LAS'SJ-TUDE,  n,  [L.  lassitudo  ;  lassus,  wearied ; 
laxus,  lax,  loose;  It.  lassitudine;  Sp.  lassitud; 
Fr.  lassitude.']  A  general  relaxation  of  the  an- 
imal frame,  attended  with  an  oppressive  sense 
of  w-eariness ;  exhaustion  ;  prostration  ;  languor ; 
languidness  ;  weariness  ;  fatigue. 

Cold  tremors  come,  with  mighty  love  of  rest. 
Convulsive  yawnings,  lassitude,  and  pains.    Armstroitg. 

Syn.  —  See  Fatigue. 

lAss'LORN,  a.  Forsaken  by  his  lass  or  mistress. 
"The  dismissed  bachelor  .  .  .  lasslorn."     Shak. 

LAS'SO,  n.  ;  pi.  LASSOS.  [Sp.  lazo,  a  slip-knot, 
from  L.  laxus,  loose.]  A  cord  or  strip  of  leath- 
er, with  a  noose  at  one  end,  used  for  catching 
wild  horses,  &c.  Sir  F.  Head. 

lAst  (12),  a.  [Contracted  from  latest.  — A.  S. 
latest,  last ;  Dut.  laatst ;  Ger.  letzt.  —  See  Late.] 

1.  That  is  or  comes  after  all  the  rest  in  time  ; 
hindmost;  latest:  as,  "The  last  hour  of  the 
day." 

O,  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best 

Of  all  God's  works.  Milton. 

2.  That  is  or  comes  after  all  the  rest  in 
place ;  as,  "  The  last  house  on  the  street." 

3.  That  comes  after  all  the  rest  in  value  ;  in- 
ferior to  all  the  others ;  lowest ;  meanest. 

Antilochns 
Takes  the  last  prize,  and  takes  it  with  a  jest.  Pope. 

4.  That  is  to  be  succeeded  by  no  other ;  be- 
yond which  there  is  no  more  ;  final ;  ultimate. 

I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  last  day.       ,fohn  xi.  24. 

5.  Next  before  the  present;  as,  "iosiweck"; 
"  Last  summer."  Addison. 

6.  Utmost  ;  highest  ;  greatest  ;  extreme. 
"  Principles  of  the  last  importance."  Hall. 

At  last,  or  at  the  last,  at  the  "end  ;  in  the  conclusion. 
"  Virtue  .  .  .  crowned  with  joy  at  la-^t."  Shak.  "At 
the  last  it  bitetJi  like  a  serpent,  and  atin^eth  like  an 

adder."  Protj.  xxiii.  39 To  the  last,  to  the  end  ;  until 

the  conclusion.  "  Blunder  on  in  business  to  tfie  last." 
Pope. —  On  one's  last  leffs,  applied  to  a  person  either 
when  his  animal  strength  is  almost  entirely  exhausted 
by  exertion,  age,  or  disease,  or  when  he  is  supposed 
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to  be  on  the  borders  of  bankruptcy.  Jamieson.  —  Last 
heir,  {Eng.  Law.)  a  person  to  whom  lands  come  by  es- 
cheat, for  want  of  lawful  heirs.    Burrill. 
Syn.  —  See  Final. 
lAst,  ad.     1.  At  the  last  instance  or  time. 

■When  saw  you  my  father  last?  Shak. 

2.  After  all  the  others. 

"Well  thou  know'st  liow  dear 
To  me  are  all  my  works;  uor  mau  the  leaat, 
Though  last  created.  Milton. 

3.  In  conclusion  ;  finally. 

And  last,  the  sum  of  all,  my  Father's  voice. 

Audibly  lieard  from  heaven,  pronounced  me  his.    Milton. 

lAst,  V,  n.  [A.  S.  Icestan  ;  Frs.  lasta.l  \i.  last- 
ed ;  pp.  LASTING,  LASTED.] 

1.  To  endure  ;  to  remain  ;  to  continue.  "As 
long  as  the  world  Zos^s."  liakewill. 

2.  To  hold  out ;  to  continue  or  remain  un- 
consumed  or  unexhausted.  "  Whilst  this  poor 
wealth  lasts."  S/iak. 

Syn.  —  See  Continue. 
lAst,  v.  a.     To  form  on  or  by  a  last.  Simmonds. 

LAst,  n.  [A.  S.  last^  a  footstep,  a  last ;  Dut. 
leest\  Ger.  leisten.']  The  mould  on  which  shoes 
are  formed.  Gay. 

lAst,  n.  [A.  S.  hla^st,  a  load  ;  Dut., -Ger.,  Dan., 
Ss  Sw.  last.  —  Fr.  last,  lest.'] 

1.  The  cargo  of  a  vessel,     [r.]       McCulloch. 

2.  [Com.)  A  measure  or  weight  varying  indif- 
ferent countries,  and  with  respect  to  different  ar- 
ticles, but  usually  estimated  at  4000  lbs.  Brande. 

3.  A  court  in  the  marshes  of  Kent,  Eng.,  for 
levying  rates  to  preserve  them.  Wright. 

JS^  "  It  is  applied  to  various  quantities  of  merchan- 
dise, as  12  barrels  of  tar  or  pitch,  ashes,  codfish, 
white  herrin[;s,  or  meal.  A  last  of  flax  is  17  cwt. ;  of 
gunpowder,  94  barrels  of  100  lbs.  each  ;  of  wool,  12 
sacks  of  364  lbs.  each.  As  a  grain-measure,  in  Eng- 
land, the  last  usually  consists  of  10^  imperial  quar- 
ters,— 12  sacks,  or  4363  lbs.  For  wheat  and  rape- 
seed,  it  is  calculated  at  9  loads,  or  10  quarters.  On 
the  continent,  it  varies,  the  last  of  grain  being  in  sev- 
eral parts  as  much  as  14  quarters.  TJie  last  of  ballast 
in  Amsterdam  is  but  9000  lbs.  The  Prussian  ship  last 
is  4134  lbs. ;  the  last  of  timber  at  Dantzic,  80  cubic 
feet."     Simmonds. 

lAst'A(?E,  n.  [Ft.  lestaae ;  lest,  a  load,  ballast. 
—  See  Last,  n..  No.  2.j  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  The 
burden  of  a  vessel :  —  the  ballast  of  a  vessel :  — 
a  custom  paid  for  wares  sold  by  the  last :  —  a 
custom  exacted  in  some  fairs  and  markets,  to 
carry  things  where  one  will.  Burnll. 

tLAST'A(?ED  (list'ijd),  a.    Ballasted.        Huloet. 

t  lAsT'^R-Y,  n.     A  kind  of  red  color.      Spenser. 

lAsT'JNG,  ^.  a.  Enduring;  remaining;  perma- 
nent ;  of  long  continuance  ;  durable.      Milton. 

Lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Lasting  is  commonly  applied  in  an  abstract 
sense ;  durable  is  applied  to  material  substances  which 
are  so  formed  as  to  be  fitted  to  last  long ;  permanent 
signifies  staying  by  us,  and  not  likely  to  fail  us  or 
change  ;  perpetual^  never  ceasing.  Lasting  remem- 
brance ;  durable  TndXex\'A\ ;  permanent  situation  ;  per- 
petual  motion. 

LAst'JNG,  n.   1.  The  act  or  the  process  of  drawing 

the  upper  leather  smooth  and  straight  over  the 

last  in  shoe-making.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  smooth  and  durable  kind  of  cloth,  used 

in  making  light  shoes,  vests,  &c.  W.  Eney. 

lAst'{NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  lasting  manner  ;  perma- 
nently ;  durably ;  perpetually.  "  Lastingly  stig- 
matized." Cowl&y. 

lAsT'ING-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  the  state  of 
lasting ;  permanency ;  durableness.  Bp.  Taylor. 
lAsT'LY,  ad.     1.  In  the  last  place  ;  in  fine. 
2.  At  last ;  at  length ;  in  the  end ;  finally. 

I,  for  his  sake,  -will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  Imthj  die.  Milton. 

LATCH,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  Imccan-,  gela>ccan.  —  See 
LaceJ  \i.  LATCHED ;  pp.  latching,  latched.] 

1.  To  catch ;  to  seize  ;  to  lay  hold  of. 

I  have  words 
That  would  be  howled  out  in  the  desert  air, 
Where  hearing  could  not  latch  them.  Shdk. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  latch.      *'  The  door  was 
"  only  latched."  Locke. 

3.  [Fr.  lecher. 1  To  lick  or  smear ;  —  also  writ- 
ten lech. 


Hast  thou  yet  latched  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice? 


Sliab. 


To  latch  a  mine,  to  measure  it,  for  ascertaining  how 
much  of  it  has  been  used.     [North  of  Eng.]      Wright. 

LATCH,  n.    1.  That  which  catches;  a  snare. 

liOve  will  no  other  bird  catch. 

Though  he  set  either  net  or  latch.  Chaucer, 

2.  The  catch  of  a  door,  moved  by  a  string  or 
a  handle.  Smart. 

LATCH'^§  (mch'ez),  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Loops  for 
lacing  a  bonnet  to  a  sail  ;  latchings.  —  See 
Latchings.  Harris. 

LATCH'JglT,  n.  [From  Latch.]  A  string  for 
fastening  a  sandal  or  shoe  to  the  foot. 

The  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

Luke  iii.  16. 

LATCH'ING§,  n.^^.  (iV^aM^.)  Loops  on  the  head 
of  a  bonnet  by  which  it  is  laced  to  the  foot  of  a 
sail;  —  called  also  laskets,  and  latches.     Dana. 

LATCH'-KEY,  n.  A  key  used  to  raise  the  latch 
of  a  door.  Simmonds. 

LATE,  I*,  [com.'p.  later  or  latter;  superl. ^a^es^  or 
last.]  [Goth,  lata,  latyan  ;  A,  S.  latian,  to  de- 
lay or  retard ;  A.  S.  la^t,  late ;  Fr.  late ;  Dut.  laat."] 

1.  After  the  usual  or  proper  time  ;  —  opposed 
to  early  ;  as,  **  A  late  frost." 

My  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  showeth.        Milton. 

2.  Far  in  any  period  of  time;  as,  "A  late 
hour  of  the  day." 

3.  Existing  not  long  since,  but  now  passed  or 
departed;  as,  "The  late  Dr.  Johnson." 

4.  Of  recent  occurrence,  origin,  or  existence  ; 
recent ;  as,  "  A  late  edition  of  a  book." 

For  those  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignities  heaped  up  to  them, 
We  rest  your  hermits.  Shak. 

LATE,  ad.  1.  After  the  usual  or  proper  time : 
opposed  to  early  ;  as,  "  To  work  late.  ' 


To  be  up  early  and  down  late. 

2.  Not  long  ago  ;  recently  ;  lately. 
late  the  diadem  stood." 


Shak. 

'  Where 
Shak. 

Where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scattered  lies 

With  carcasses  and  arms  the  ensanguined  field.    Milton. 

Of  late,  in  time  not  long  past;  recently;  latelyr 
"  He  has  superstitious  grown  of  late.'^  S/iak. 

LATE,  V.  a.  [Icel.  leita.']  To  seek;  to  search 
for.     [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

t  LAT'^D,  u..    Belated.  Dryden. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Sliak. 

LA-TEEN'-SATL,  71.  {Naut.)  A  triangular  sail  ex- 
tended by  a  yard  much  inclined  to  the  horizon, 
used  by  xebecs,  polacres,  and  other  vessels  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Eastern  seas.  Mar.  Diet. 

LATE'LY,  «£?.     Not  long  ago ;  recently  ;    of  late. 
A  certain  Jew, .  . .  lately  come  from  Italy.        Acts  xviii.  2. 

LA'T^N-CY,  n.    The  state  of  being  latent.  Paley. 

LATE'N^SS,  n.    The  state  of  being  late.     Swift. 

LA'T:5NT,  a.  [L.  lateo,  latens  (Gr.  ;.*;0w,  lavBdvia), 
to  lie  hid ;  It.  latente ;  Fr.  latent.]  Hidden  ; 
secret;  concealed;  occult;  as,  "  Zyfi^ew^  causes  " ; 
"  Latent  motives." 

Every  breach  of  veracity  indicates  some  latent  vice,  or 

some  criminal  intention,  which  the  individual  is  ashamed  to 

avow.  Stewart. 

Memory  confused,  and  interrupted  thought. 

Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught.      Prior. 

Latent  buds,  {Bot.)  buds  wliicb  survive  long  without 
growing,  and  commonly  without  being  visible  exter- 
nally. Qraij.  —  Latent  heat,  {Physics.)  heat  inappre- 
ciable by  the- thermometer,  supposed  to  exist  in  liquid 
and  aeriform  bodies,  and  which  becomes  sensible  dur- 
ing the  conversion  of  vapors  into  liquids,  and  liquids 
into  solids  ;  insensible  heat;  caloric  or  heat  of  fluidi- 
ty,    Bravde.     Silliman. 

LA'T^NT-LY,  ad.     In  a  latent  manner ;  secretly. 

LAT'PR-AL,  a,  [Gr.  TrAar^s,  broad;  L.  lateralis  ; 
latus,  lateris,  a  side;  It.  laterals ;  S^.  latej-al; 
Fr.  lateral.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  side  ;  as,  "  The 
lateral  branches  of  a  tree." 

2.  In  the  direction  of  the  side  ;  as,  "  A  lateral 
motion." 

Lateral  equation,  (Math.)  an  equation  of  the  first 
degree.  Davies.  —  Lateral  strcna-tk,  (Pliy-Hcs.)  the  re- 
sistance which  a  body  will  afford  at  right  angles  to 
its  grain.     fVright. 

tLAT-?R-AL'l-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  being  lat- 
eral, or  of  having  distinct  sides.  Browne. 

LAT'^R-AL-LY,  ad.     1.   By  the  side;    sidewise. 

^'Laterally  or  sidewise."  Brntrne. 

2.  In  the  direction  of  the  side.  Bolder. 


LAT'gR-AN,  n.  The  pope's  see  at  Rome;  a  church 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Rome;  —  so 
named  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  J^aterani 
who  possessed  a  palace  on  the  spot.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  of  Lateran.  P.  Cyc. 

t  LA'TljlRED  (la'terd),  p.  a.     Delayed.     Cha-ucer. 

LAT-^lR-I-FO'Li-OUS,  a.  [L.  latus,  lateris,  a  side, 
and  folium,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Growing  on  the 
side  of  a  leaf  at  the  base,  as  a  flower.    Liildley. 

LAT-^-Ri"TIOUS  (lat-e-rish'vs)_,  a.    [L.  lateritius  ; 
Mter,  lateris,  a  brick.]     Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, brick.  He?islow. 
Lateritious    sediment,    (Med.)    a  reddish    sediment 
sometimes  deposited  by  urine.                      DungUson. 

LATE'WAKE,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Scot,  lyk-waik ; 
—  "evidently  formed  from  A.  S.  lie,  a  body,  and 
wacian,  to  watch."  Jamieson^  The  watching 
of  a  dead  body  during  night,  accompanied  with 
dancing  and  festivity;  lyk-waik.  —  See  Lyk- 
"VV^AiK.  Pennant. 

LATE'WARD,  a.  Somewhat  late ;  backward. 
*^  Lateward  fruit."     [it.]  Huloet. 

LATE'WARD,  ad.   Somewhat  late,  [r.]  Johnson. 

LA  '  TEX,  n.  [L.,  a  fluid.]  {Bot.)  The  vital  fluid 
or  returning  sap  of  plants  ;  —  applied  also  to  the 
moisture  which  exudes  from  the  stigma,  and  tp 
the  gelatinous  matter  surrounding  Sie  sporule's 
of  certain  fungi.  Henslow. 

lAth,  n. ;  pi.  lXths.  [A.  S.  latha,  pi. ;  Dut.  lat\ 
Ger.  latte.  —  Sp.  lata  ;  Fr.  latte.]  {Arch.)  A 
runner  or  strip  of  board  nailed  to  rafters  to  sup- 
port tiles  or  slate  :  —  a  thin  strip  of  wood  nailed 
to  studs  and  furring  to  support  plastering. 

Pajitile  latlis,  long,  square  pieces  of  fir  on  which 
pantiles  are  hung.  Brande. 

LATH,  v.  a.    \i.  LATHED  ;  pp.  LATHING,  LATHED.] 

To  cover  or  fit  up  with  laths.  Mortimer. 

lAth'— BRICK,  n.  A  long  brick  used  in  hop-oasts 
to  dry  malt  on.  Simmonds. 

LATHE,  n.  [Perhaps  from  A.  S.  lithian,  to  mod- 
erate. Richardson.]  A  machine  for  turning 
metals  or  wood  by  causing  the  material  to  revolve 
upon  central  points  and  to  be  cut  by  a  tool  fixed 
in  a  slide-rest  or  held  in  the  hand.  Weale. 

LATHE,  or  LATH,  n,  [A.  S.  laetk,  leth;  lathian, 
to  assemble.     SpeZman.] 

1.  A  territorial  division  peculiar  to  the  county 
of  Kent,  England,  intermediate  between  the 
shire  and  the  hundred,  and  containing  three  or 
four  hundreds.  Brande. 

Kent  has  been  long  divided  into  five  lathes.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  t  A  barn;  a  granary  ;  a  grange.     Chaucer: 

LATH'^R,  n.    1.  Foam  or  froth  made  of  soap  and 

water ;  foam  of  soapy  water.  Johnson. 

2.  Foam  or  froth,  as  the  foamy  sweat  of  a 

horse  ;  a  foaming  sweat.  Richardson. 

LATH'JgR  (lath'er),  v.   n.     [A.   S.   lethHan.]     \i. 

LATHEKED  ;  pp.  LATHERING,  LATHERED.] 

1.  To  form  a  foam  or  froth,  as  soap  with 
water.  Baynard. 

2.  To  become  foamy  from  sweat,  as  a  horse. 

LATH'^R,  V.  a.  1.  To  cover  or  smear  with  foam 
made  of  soap  and  water. 

2.  To  make  to  sweat  profusely,  as  a  horse  by 
hard  driving. 

3.  To  beat ;  to  leather.    [Local.]   Wilhraham. 

LATHE'REEVE,  n.  An  officer  under  the  Saxon 
government  who  had  jurisdiction  over  a  lathe. 

These  [lathes  and  rapes]  had  formerly  their  lathereerc^ 
and  rapereeves,  acting  in  Buoordination  to  the  shirereevc. 

Blacketone. 


A  covering  of  laths  for 
Simm-onds. 


lAth'ING,  tt.  A  covering  made  of  laths.    Moxon 

LAtH'WORK  (-wurk), 
receiving  plaster. 

lAtH'Y  (lith'e),  a.  Thin  or  long,  as  a  lath.  "  His 
lathy  "falchion."  West. 

LA-THY' RXJS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ;.(i0upof.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  leguminous  plants ;  vetchling;  ever- 
lasting pea.  Gray. 

LA'TIAN  (la'shun),  a.  Pertaining  to  Latium,  an 
ancient  country  in  Italy.  "  Latian  porches." 
"■  Latian  poetry."  Macaulay. 

LA-TIB'T'-LIZE,  v.  n.     [L.   latihiihim,  a  hiding- 
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LATIBULUM 

place.]     To  retire  into  a  den,  burrow,  or  cavity, 
and  lie  dormant  in  winter ;  to  lie  hid.     Wright. 

L4-TIB'U-LUM,  n.;  pi.  latibula.  [L.,  from 
lateo,  to  lie  hid.]  A  hiding-place ;  a  lurking- 
hole  ;  a  den  ;  a  covert ;  a  burrow.       Ainswortli, 

LAT-!-Cir'BR-OUS,  a.  [L.  btex,  laticis,  any 
liquid,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  i^Bot,)  Applied  to 
tubes  or  vessels  which  unite  and  contain  the 
elaborated  sap.  Ogilvie. 

lAt'J-CLAVE,  n.  [L.  laticlavus ;  latus,  broad, 
and  clavus,  a  nail.]  [Rom.  Ant.)  The  badge  of 
the  senatorian  order,  consisting  of  a  broad  pur- 
ple stripe  extending  from  the  neck  down  the 
centre  of  the  tunic.  Wm.  Smith. 

LAT-i-cOs'TATE,  a.  [L.  latus,  broad,  and  casta, 
a  rib.]     Broad-ribbed.  Ogilvie. 

LAT-!-DEN'TATE,  a.  [L.  latus,  broad,  and  dens, 
dentis,  a  tooth.]    Broad-toothed.  Ogilme, 

LAT-I-FO'LI-ATE,  }  a.      [L.    latus,   broad,    and 

LAT-J-FO'LI-OUS,   )  folium,     a    leaf.]        (Bot.) 

Broad-leaved.  Blount. 

LAT'JN,  a.     [L.  Latinus,  Latium.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Latins,  a  people  of 
ancient  Latium,  in  Italy ;  Roman  ;  as,  "  The 
Latin  language." 

2.  In,  or  peculiar  to,  the  Latin  language  ;  as, 
*'  A  Latin  oration  "  ;  "A  Latin  idiom." 

Latin  church,  the  Western  or  Roman  church,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church,  originally 
comprehending  the  Christian  church  in  all  the  coun- 
tries anciently  subject  to  tlie  Roman  or  Western  em- 
pire, and  into  which  the  Latin  language  was  intro- 
duced. Great  Britain,  part  of  the  Netherlands  and  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  have  been  separated  from  the 
Latin  church  almost  ever  since  the  reformation.  Buck. 

LAT'{N,  m.  1.  (Geog.)  One  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Latium. 

2.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  the 
Latin  language.  Addison. 

3.  An  exercise  in  schools  which  consists  in 
rendering  English  into  Latin.  Ascham. 

t  LAT'JN,  t!.  a.    To  render  into  Latin.       Wilson. 

LAT'IN-I^M  (liit'in-izm),  n.  [It.  4,  Sp.  Latinismo  ; 
Fr.  Latinisme.'] 

1.  A  Latin  idiom  or  mode  of  speech. 

2.  (Bib.)  In  the  Greek  Testament,  a  Latin 
word  in  Greek  characters ;  —  also  the  Latin  sense 
of  a  Greek  word.  Kitio. 

LAT'IN-IST,  n.  [It.  Latinista;  Fr.  Laf.iniste.'] 
One  skilled  in  Latin.  Ld.  Herbert. 

LAT-{N-IS'TIC,  a.  Partaking  of  Latin  or  a  Latin 
idiom,     [e.]  Coleridge. 

LA-TIN'I-TAS-TER,  n.   A  smatterer  in  Latin.  W. 

LA-TIN'I-TY,  «.  [1,.  Latinitas ;  It.  Latinita ;  Sp. 
Latinidad  ;  Fr.  Latinit4.']  Use  or  employment 
of  the  Latin  language  ;  Latin  style. 

The  French  critics  undervalued  their  [modern  Latin  po- 
ets] Latinity.  EmUcc. 

LAT-JN-I-ZA'TION,  u.  The  act  of  rendering  into 
Latin.  Lower. 

LAT'(N-IZE,  t).  a.  [L.  Latinizo  ;  It.  Latinizzare  ; 
Sp.  Latinizar ;  Fr.  Latiniser.']  [i.  Latinized  ; 
pp.  Latinizing,  Latinized.]  To  give  Latin 
terminations  to  ;  to  render  into  Latin. 

Words  of  the  vulgar  tongue  Latinized,  and  Latin  words 
modernized.  Cambridge. 

LAT'IN-IZE,  0.  ih.     To  use  Latin  words.  Dryden. 

t  LAT'JN-LY,  ad.  With  purity  of  Latin  style. 
*'  That  can  do  it  Latinly"  Heylin. 

LA'TION,  n.  [L.  latio  ;  fero,  latus,  to  bear.]  The 
translation  or  motion  of  a  natural  body  from 
one  place  to  another.  Crabb. 

LAT-I-ROS'TiloyS,  a.  [L.  latus,  broad,  and  ros- 
trum; a  beak.]  {Ornith.)  Having  a  broad  or 
flat  beak,  as  the  pelican.  Browne. 

LAT'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  late.  Johnson. 

LAT'I-tAn-CY,  n.  The  state  of  lying  hid.  Browne. 

LAT'r-TANT,  a.  [L.  latito,  latitans,  intensive  of 
lateo,  to  lie  hid.]  Concealed ;  lying  hid.  By-oume. 

lAt'I-tAt,  n.  [L.,  He  lies  hid7\  {Old  Eng. 
Law.)  A  writ  which  issued  in  personal  actions 
on  the  return  of  non  est  inventus  to  a  bill  of  Mid- 
dlesex;  —  so  called  from  the  emphatic  words  in 
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its  recital,  in  which  it  was  testified  that  the  de- 
fendant lies  hid  {latitat)  in  the  county.  Bumll. 

t  LAT-I-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  laiitatio  ;  latito,  to  lie 
hid.]     The  state  of  lying  concealed.        JBailey. 

LAT'I-TUDE,  n.  [L.  latitudo  ;  latus,  broad,  wide  ; 
It.  latitudine  ;  Sp.  latitud ;  Fr.  latitiide.'] 

1.  Width;  breadth. 

Provided  the  length  do  not  exceed  the  latitude.       Wotton. 

2.  Extent ;  scope  ;  range  ;  amplitude.  "  His 
[Albertus]  toiYucie  of  knowledge."         Browne. 

I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  latitude.  Locke. 

3.  Freedom  from  rules  or  limits  ;  laxity. 

In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees  and  precise  natural 
limits  described,  but  a  latitude  is  allowed.  Jip.  Taylor. 

4.  Loose  interpretation ;  unrestrained  or  in- 
definite acceptation. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  in  popular  language,  such 
words  as  "  common  sense  "  and  "  reason  should  be  used  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  latitude.  Stewart. 

5.  {Geog.)  The  angular  distance  of  a  place 
from  the  equator,  measured  on  the  meridian. 

6.  {Astron.)  The  distance  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  the  ecliptic,  measured  on  a  secondary  to 
the  latter.  Olmsted. 

a^  Latitude  is  north  or  south,  according  as  the  place 
is  north  or  south  of  the  equator.  Darics.  —  The  lati- 
tude of  a  place  is  always  equal  to  the  inclination  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  horizcm  of  the  place,  and 
conversely.  —  (^Surveying.)  The  distance  between  two 
east  and  west  hues  drawn  through  the  two  extremities 
of  a  course.  If  the  course  is  run  towards  the  north, 
the  latitude  is  called  northing ;  if  towards  the  soutli, 
it  is  called  southing.     Davies, 

Geocentric  latitude,  (.3stron.)  the  distance  of  a  heav- 
enly body  from  the  ecliptic,  as  seen  from  the  centre 

of  the  earth Heliocentric  latitude,  the  distance  of  a 

heavenly  body  from  the  ecliptic,  as  seen  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sun.  "  Herschel. 

LAT-I-TU'DI-NAL,  a.     [Sp.]    Relating  to,  or  in 

the  direction  of,  the  latitude.  Smart. 

LAT-I-TU-DJ-NA'RI-AN,    a.     [Fr.  latitudinaire.] 

1.  Not  restrained  or  confined  by  precise  lim- 
its.    "  Latitudinarian  love."  Collier. 

2.  Not  conforming  closely  to  any  particular 
standard  of  belief,  especially  in  religious  mat- 
ters ;  not  rigidly  orthodox ;  free  in  opinion ;  lib- 
eral. Burnet. 

LAT-I-TU-DI-NA'Rf-AN,  n.  1.  One  who  indulges 
in  latitude  of  opinion  ;  one  who  does  not  adhere 
to  any  particular  standard  of  belief;  moderate 
and  free  in  views  or  opinions. 

2.  {Theol.)  One  who  holds  opinions  at  vari- 
ance with  the  more  rigid  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture and  church  traditions  ;  one  who  departs  in 
opinion  from  orthodoxy.  Brands.     Leslie. 

3.  (Eeel.  Hist.)  One  of  a  number  of  English 
divines  who  attempted  to  mediate  between  the 
rigid  Episcopalians  and  the  Dissenters ;  a  low- 
churchman.  Eden. 

LAT-I-TU-DI-NA'RI-AN-I§M,  n.  [Fr.  latitudi- 
narisme.']  The  doctrine  of  the  latitudinarians  ; 
a  latitudinarian's  manner  of  thinking.  "  The 
.  .  .  pathless  wilds  of  latitudinarianism."  Pai-r. 

LAT-I-TU'DI-NOtJa,   a.     Latitudinarian  ;  liberal. 

[k.]  M.  Van  Buren. 

tLAT'O-MY, ».  {L.tatomia."]  A  qusiry.  Chambers. 

LA'TRANT,  a.     [L.  latro,  latrans,  to  bark.] 

1.  Barking,  as  a  dog.  ^' Latrantr^iCG."  £ickell. 

2.  Clamoring;  noisy,     [ii.]  Green. 

t  LA'TRATE,  v.  n.  [L.  latro,  latratus.]  To  bark, 
as  a  dog.  Coekeram. 

t  LA-TRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  barking ;  a  barking, 
as  of  a  dog.  Cockeram. 

tLA-TREl'?'TI-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  Xarpciiw,  to  serve.] 
Adapted  to  serve  or  minister.  Bp.  Hall. 

LA'TEI-A  [la'tre-it,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  C. ;  la-tri'?, 
Sm.  Ash,  Johnson,  Wr. ;  l&t're-j,  if.],  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  ).arpcia ;  t.arpthni,  to  serve.]  {Roman 
Catholic  Church.)  Worship  paid  only  to  God, 
as  distinguished  from  dviia,  worship  paid  to 
saints.  o#,-/7,„,«,fl««+ 


ags-  "  This  word,  by  being  derived  from  the  Greek 
Xarpcia,  is  pronounced  by  Johnson,  and  after  him  by 
Ash,  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable. 
Both  of  them  had  forgot  their  Greek  in  the  word  du- 
lia,  which  they  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  though 
derived  from  5\)M\zia.  One  of  these  modes  of  accen- 
tuation must  be  wrong ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that,  as 
these  words  are  appellatives,  we  should  adopt  that 
accent  which  Dr.  Johnson  did  when  his  Greek  was 
out  of  his  head ;  that  is,  the  antepenultimate."  Walker. 


LAUD 

lAt'RO-BITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina 
of  a  pale  rose-red  color  and  vitreous  lustre' 
from  Amitok,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador ;  —  so  named  from  having  been  discovered 
by  Latrobe.  ^„„„_ 

tLAT'EO-GIN-Y,  n.  [L.  latrocinium,  highway 
robbery.]     Theft;  larceny.  Stac&ouse. 

LAT'T^N,  n.  [It.  latta;  ottone;  Sp.  laton.  ala- 
ton  ;  Fr.  laiton,  leton.  —  Dut.  laioen.) 

1.  A  kind  of  bronze  used  in  the  middle  ages 
for  crosses,  candlesticks,  effigies,  basins,  plates 

o'Tu^-^'  •*'^-  '  Britton. 

A.  ihm  n-on  plate  coated  with  tin,  of  which 
domestic  utensils  are  formed ;  sheet  tin.  Brands. 

3.  Sheet  or  plate 'brass,  or  thin  plates  of 
mixed  metal.  Simmonds. 

Black  latten  is  brass  in  milled  sheets,  composed  of 
copper  and  zinc,  used  by  braziers  and  for  drawing 
into  wire.  Shaven  latten  is  thinner.  Roll  latten  is  pol- 
ished on  both  sides,  ready  for  use. 


LAT'T^N-BRAss,  n.  Plates  of  milled  brass  ; 
latten.  —  See  Latten,  No.  3.  Smart. 

LAT'T^IR,  a.  1.  Existing  or  coming  after  anoth- 
er ;  —  opposed  to  former.  "  The  hitter  and  for- 
mer rain."  Hos.  vi.  12. 


Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former,  world, 

Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse.  juilton. 

2.  Last ;  latest,    [k.] 

Embroce  his  neck. 
And  on  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp.  Shak. 

3.  Mentioned  last  of  two  or  more. 

The  difference  between  reason  and  revelation,  and  in 
what  sense  the  latter  is  superior.  Watts. 

4.  Lately  done  or  passed;   recent;   modern. 

Full  of  rumination  sad. 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  loiter  times.     Thomson. 
XIE^  It  is  an  irregular  comparative  of  late,  but  dif- 
fers in  its  use  and  application  from  the  regular  com- 
parative later,  and  is  used  when  no  comparison  is 
expressed.  —  Kee  Late. 

lAt'T^R-LY,  Of?.    Of  late;  lately;  recently. 

/J®=  Dr.  Johnson  designates  this  "  a  low  word 
lately  hatched."  It  is  much  used,  and  by  the  best 
writers,  as  Abp.  Whately,  Southey,  &;c. 

LAT'T^R-MAth,  n.  The  latter  or  second  mow- 
ing ;  rowen  ;  the  aftermath.  Toller. 

LAT'TICE  (l&t'tis),  n.  [Fr.  lattis,  work  made  of 
laths  ;  latte,  a  lath.  Skinner.  Richardson.  — 
Dut.  laf,  a  lath,  or  corrupted  from  nettice  or  net- 
work. Skinner.  —  "I  have  sometimes  derived 
it  from  let  and  eye  ;  leteyes,  that  which  lets  the 
eye."     Johnson.'] 

1.  Any  work  consisting  of  slats  or  rods  cross- 
ing each  other,  and  forming  open  spaces  like 
net-work ;  lattice-work.  Shak. 

2.  A  window,  blind,  or  screen  formed  of 
strips  or  rods  crossing  each  other  and  forming 
open  spaces  like  net- work. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried 
through  the  lattice.  Judg.  v.  28. 

Holding  a  lattice  still  before  his  face. 
Through  which  he  still  did  peep  as  forward  he  did  pace. 

tSpenser. 
lAt'TICE  (lat'tjs),  V.  a.    [i.  latticed  ;  pp.  lat- 
ticing, latticed.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  lattice.  Sherwood. 

2.  To  form  with  lattice-work ;  to  grate. 
Huge  alders  weave  their  canopies,  and  shed 

Disparted  moonlight  through  the  latticed  boughs.      Glover. 
To  lattice  up,  to  render  obscure  ;  to  eclipse.  "  Alex- 
ander was  adorned  with  most  excellent  virtues.  .  .  . 
Therein  he  hath  latticed  up  Cffisar."  JVortli. 

LAt'TICE-WORK  (lat'tjs-wurk),  n.  Work  con- 
sisting of  slats  or  rods  crossing  each  other  and 
forming  open  spaces  like  net- work ;  lattice.  "A 
curious  piece  of  lattice-work,"  Derham. 

LA'TUS-REC'TUM,n.  [li.,  right  side.]  {Conic 
Sections.)  A  straight  line  drawn  through  either 
focus  perpendicular  to  th^  transverse  axis,  and 
limited  by  its  intersection  with  the  curve ;  pa- 
rameter. Davies. 

lAud,  n.  [L.  laus,  laudis;  It.  latida;  Sp.laude; 
Fr.  fos.] 

1.  Praise  ;  commendation ;  encomium,    [b.] 

And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted.  Shal:.    , 

2.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  consists 
in  praise  ;  thanksgiving,    [e.]  Bacon, 

3.  A  song  in  praise  or  honor,     [r.] 

She  chanted  snatches  of  old  lauds.  Shak. 

4.  pi.  {Romish  Church.)  Prayers  formerly 
read  at  day-break,  after  matins.  Brande. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ¥,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


LAUD 

lAUD,  v.  a.    [L.  laudo  ;  lam,  laudis,  praise.]    [«. 

LAUDED  ;  pp.  LAUDING,  LAUDED.]        To    extol  ; 

to  praise  ;  to  celebrate  ;  to  magnify. 


Praise  the  Lord,  all  yc  gentilea; 
people. 


and  laud  him,  all  ye 
Mom.  XV.  II. 


LAaD-A-BlL'I-TV,   n. 
lauddre,  to  praise.] 


[L.  laudabilitas ;    laudo, 
Laudableness.  [u.]   Todd. 

LAUD'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  laudabilis;  laws,  laudis, 
praise  ;  It.  lauddbile  ;  Sp.  laudable;  Fr.  louable.'] 

1.  Deserving  praise  ;  praiseworthy  ;  com- 
mendable.    "  A  laudable  endeavor."        Cooper. 

The  UmdabU  aim  of  pleasing.  Locke. 

2.  Healthy;  healthful;  salubrious.  "Laud- 
able animal  juices."  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  —  Laudable  and  praiseworthy  are  stronger 
terms  than  commeJidable.  Laudable  enterprise  ;  praise- 
worthy action ;  commendable  quality  or  conduct. 

LAUD'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
laudable;  praiseworthiness.  i>tae/chouse. 

LAud'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  laudable  manner ;  praise- 
worthily  ;  commendably.  Dryden. 

LAUD'A-NUM  (I3iw'd»-niim  or  ISd'ii-num)  [15d'?- 
num,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sin. ;  iaw'd?-num,  P.  E, 
C],  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  laudano ;  Fr.  laudanum.  — 
Contraction  of  L.  laudanditm,  to  be  praised; 
laudo,  to  praise.  Sullivan.']  Any  preparation 
of  opium,  solid  or  liquid ;  particularly  the  tinc- 
ture, or  the  extract.     Dunglison. 

LAu-DA'TION,  n.  \li.  laudatio ;  It.  laudazione.] 
The  act  of  praising  or  extolling.     [li.]    Parfre. 

lAUD'A-TIVE,  a,  [L.  laudafivus  ;  It.  laudativo  ; 
Fr.  kiudatif.\  Containing  or  expressing  praise  ; 
laudatory.  Bacon. 

fLAUD'A-TfVE,  n.  A  panegyric;  a  eulogy  ;  an 
encomium.    "  A  laudative  of  learning."  Bacon. 

IjAU-DA'TOR, '/(.  [L.]  One  who  lauds;  apraiser; 
a  lauder.  West.  Rev. 

lAud'A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  laudatorius  ;  laudo,  lau- 
datus,  to  praise ;  It.  ^  Sp.  laudatorio.']  Con- 
taining or  expressing  praise.  "A  laudatory  dis- 
course." Bp.  Hall. 

LAUD'A-TO-RY,  n.  That  which  contains  or  ex- 
presses praise ;  panegyric  ;  commendation.  "  A 
laudatory  of  itself."     [r.]  Milton. 

lAud'^R,  n.    One  who  lauds.  Cotgrave. 

LAUGH  (I'if),  V.  n.  [Goth,  hlahyan ;  A.  S.  hlihan ; 
Dut.  »Sr  Ger,  lachen;  Dan.  lee;  Sw.  le.  —  "  Gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  formed  from  the  sound." 
Richardson.']      [i.  laughed  ;  pp.  laughing, 

LAUGHED.] 

1.  To  make  the  peculiar  involuntary  noise 
which  sudden  merriment  excites. 

Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time: 

Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 

And  lavgh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper; 

And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 

That  they  '11  not  show  their  teeth  in  the  way  of  smile. 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable.  Shak, 

2.  To  be  or  appear  gay,  cheerful,  pleasant, 
or  lively.    "  T\ie  laughing  JUiae."  Pope. 

Then  laughs  the  childish  year  with  tiowerets  crowned. 

Driiden. 

To  laugh  at,  to  ridicule ;  to  treat  with  derision, 
scorn,  or  contempt.  "  Laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked 
at  my  gains,"    Shak. —  To  laugh  in  one's  slecue,   to 

laugh  privately,  or  without  being  observed To  laugh 

the  other  side,  or  out  of  the  other  comer,  of  one's  mouth, 
to  cry.    Halliwdl. 

LAUGH  (rif),  V.  a.  To  affect  by  laughing;  — 
with  into  or  out.  "  Laugh  yourselves  iido  stitch- 
es." "  I  laughed  him  out  of  patience."  Shak. 
To  laugh  to  scorn,  to  deride  ;  to  hold  in  derision  : 
to  treat  with  contempt.  "  They  laughed  them  to  scorn, 
and  mocked  them."  a  Chron.  xxx.  10.  "  Our  castle's 
strength  will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn."     Slialc. 

LAUGH  (Vif),  ri.     The  inarticulate  expression  of 
sudden  merriment ;  laughter. 
And  the  loud  lau{i7i  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind.    Goldsmith. 

LAUGH' A-BLE    (mf»-hl),   a.      That  may   excite 
laughter  ;  ludicrous ;  comical ;  diverting;  ridic- 
ulous.    "  A  laughable  writer."  Dryden, 
Syn.  —  See  Ludiceous. 

LAUGH'-AND-LAY-DoWN,  n.  An  old  game  at 
cards,  in  which  the  winner  lays  his  cards  on  the 
table  and  laughs  at  his  good  success.  [Local, 
Eng.]         ,  Wright. 

LAUGH'^R  (rsf'er),  «.     One  who  laughs.      Shah. 
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LAUGH' JNG  (iaf'ing),p.  a.  Using  laughter;  ex- 
pressing merriment;  gay;  mirthful;  as,  "A 
laughing  eye." 

LAUGH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  laughs; 
laughter.  Hobbs. 

LAUGH'ING-GAS,  n.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen,  or 
nitrous  oxide  ;  —  so  called  because  when  inhaled 
it  commonly  produces  exhilaration.      Silliman. 

LAUGH'|NG-LY  (laf  jng-Ie),  ad.  "With  laughter  ; 
in  a  merry  way.    "  Saith  he,  laughingly  "   Fox. 

LAUGH'ING-ST5cK  (laf  ing-stok),  n.  An  object 
of  ridicule  ;  a  butt  of  jests.  Shak. 

LAUGH'T.5R  (laf  ter),  n.  Convulsive  merriment ; 
an  inarticulate  expression  of  sudden  merriment. 
"  A  ...  fit  of  laughter. '^  Observer. 


Man  is  the  only  creature  endowed  with  the  power  of  touff/i- 
ter  ;  is  he  not  the  only  one  that  dc&CFTCfl  to  be  laughed  atj* 

Greville. 
Pain  or  pleasure,  grief  or  laughter.  I'rior. 

JS^  The  expression  of  laughter,  in  its  various  de- 
grees, from  the  loud  burst  of  uncontrolled  mirth  to  the 
half-suppressed  movement  of  a  ridiculous  feeling,  has 
a  variety  of  onoviatopmias  ;  hence  our  ha !  ha !  ]ul  !  to 
laugh,  smile,  grin,  snigger,  tittle,  chucHe,  giggle,  and 
the  Scotch  guffaw  and  ■whihher.     Sir  John  Stoddart. 

LAUGH'T]eR-LESS(lafter-lgs),a.  "Without  laugh- 
ing or  laughter.  Qu.  Rev, 

t  LAUGH'-WOR-THY  (laf  wur-the),  a.  Deserv- 
ing to  be  laughed  at.  B.  Jonson. 

lAu'MON-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime,  which  crumbles  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  in  consequence  of  loss  of  water ;  ef- 
florescing zeolite; —  so  named  from  Laumont, 
its  discoverer.  Dana. 

f  LAUNCE,  n.     1.  A  lance.  —  See  Lance.  Gower. 

2.  [It.  lance,  from  L.  lanXj  lands,  a  plate,  a 

scale.]     A  balance.  Spenser. 

LAUNCE,  n.  (Ich.)  A  name  applied  to  two  spe- 
cies of  ammodytes,  viz.,  the  Ammodytes  lancea, 
and  the  Ammodytes  tobianus  ;  —  found  in  sandy 
localities  on  the  British  coasts,  and  much  prized 
by  fishermen  for  bait ;  sand-eel.  Yarrell. 

LAUNCH  (lanch),  v.  a.  [Arm.  lancza  ;  It.  lan~ 
ciare;  S]).  laiicear;  'Ft.  lancer.  —  See   Lance.] 

[i.   LAUNCHED  ;  pp.   LAUNCHING,  LAUNCHED.] 

1.  To  throw,  as  a  lance;  to  lance;  to  dart;  — 
written  also  lanch. 

At  him  he  launched  his  spear,  and  pierced  his  breast.  Dryden. 

2.  t  To  pierce,  as  with  a  lance  ;  to  lance. 

My  breast  was  launched  with  lovely  dart.  Spenser. 

3.  To  plunge  or  cause  to  move  or  slide  from 
the  land  into  the  water,  as  a  vessel. 

Hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships.  Sliak. 

LAUNCH  (lanch),  V.  n.  1.  To  cause  a  vessel  to 
move  or  slide  from  the  land  into  the  water. 

He  soon  equips  the  ships,  supplies  the  sails, 

And  gives  the  word  to  launch.  Dryden. 

2.  To  rove  at  large  ;  to  expatiate. 

Launching  into  divers  inquiries  about  Providenee.      Harrow. 

LAUNCH  (ranch),  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  operation 
of  launching  a  vessel.  Sivimouds. 

2.  {Naut.)  Along,  comparatively  flat  boat,  the 
largest  carried  by  a  merchant  vessel  or  a  man- 
of-war  ;  a  long-boat.  Dana. 

t  LAUND,  n.     [Fr.  lande.']     A  la^vn.         Chaucer. 

LAUN'DpR  (lan'der),  n.  [It.  lavandaja,  lavandie- 
ra,  from  L.  lavo,  lavare,  to  wash ;  Sp.  lavande- 
ra ;  Fr.  lavandiere.'] 

1.  A  washerwoman  ;  a  laundress.         Sidney. 

2.  {Mining.')  A  trough  to  receive  powdered 
ore  from  the  stamping- mill.  Sinnnonds. 

LAUN'D^R  (lan'der),  v.  a.  Tcf  lave,  as  a  launder 
or  washerwoman  ;  to  wet ;  to  wash,  [r.]  Shak. 

LAUN'D.5R-:5R,  n.  A  man  whose  employment  it 
is  to  wash  clothes,     [r.]  Battler, 

LAUN'DR^SS  (lan'dres),  n,  A  woman  whose 
employment  it  is  to  wash  clothes ;  a  washer- 
woman. Swift. 

fLAUN'DR^SS,  v.n.  To  do  washing.  "Their 
wives  are  used  ...  to  laundress."  Blount. 

LAUN'DRY  (lan'dre),  n.  [Sp,  lavandero  ;  Old  Fr. 
lavanderie ;   Old  Eng.  lavandry.'] 

1.  A  room  or  place  where  clothes  are  washed. 
"  The  pantry,  the  laundi-y,  the  cellar."      Swift. 

2.  The  act  of  washing  ;  a  washing.       Bacon. 


LAVARET 

LAUN'DRY-MAID,  n.  A  female  servant  who  at- 
tends to  the  laundry.  Simmonds. 

LAU'E5-ATE,    t>.    a.       \i.    LAUBEATED  ;    pp.    LAU- 

KEATING,  LAUEEATED.]  To  crown  or  invest 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel  in  token  of  merit,  as 
formerly  in  conferring  a  degree  in  a  university. 

Skclton  was  laureated  at  Oxford.  Warton. 

LAU'R(;-ATE,  a.  [L.  laureatus ;  laurea,  a  crown 
of  laurel;  It.  laureato  ;  Sp.  laweado;  Fr.  lau- 
reat.]  Decked  or  invested  with  a  wreath  of  lau- 
rel. "  Laureate  hearse."  Milton. 
Soft  on  her  lap  her  laureate  son  recUnes.  I'ope. 

Poet-laureMe,  the  title  of  the  court-poet  in  England. 

.eSr"  The  appellation  "  laureate  "  seems  to  have  been 
derived,  through  the  Italian,  from  the  Latin  lau- 
rus,  "  a  bay,"  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
crowning  poets.  Petrarch  received  the  crown  at 
Rome  in  1341,  and  Tasso  in  1594.  The  earliest  men- 
tion  of  a.  poet-laureate  in  England,  under  that  express 
title,  is  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when  John  Kay  re- 
ceived the  appointment See  Laureation.  P.Ci/c. 

lAu'R5-.\TE,  «.  One  crowned  with  laurel ;  a 
poet-laureate.     "  A  new  laureate."       Sheffield. 

LAU'E?-ATE-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  laureate  ; 
the  station  of  a  poet-laureate.  C.  Lamb. 

LlU-Ee-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  crowning  or  in- 
vesting with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  as  formerly  in 
conferring  a  degree  in  a  university.        Warton. 

On  which  occasions  [i.  e.  taking  degrees  in  grammar]  a 
wreath  of  laurel  was  presented  to  the  new  graduate,  who  was 
afterwards  usually  styled  "  poeta  laureatus."  These  &r«rtf((- 
lions,  however,  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  in 


question. 


Wartcm,. 


LAU'E^L  (lor'el  or  llw'rel)  [ISr'rel,  S.  W.  J.  B.  F. 
Ja.  Sm. ;  llw'rel,  P.  K.  C.  Wr.  Wb.],  n.  [L.  lau- 
rus;  It.  lauro;  Sp.  laurel;  Fr.  lautier.  —  From 
Celt,  blaur  (pronounced  laur),  green.  Loudon.] 

1.  (^Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree  or  shrub  of  the 
genus  Laurus,  of  which  there  are  many  species, 
as  the  camphor-tree  {Laurus  camphora),  the 
cinnamon-tree  {Laurus  cinnamomum),  the  sas- 
safras-tree {Laiirus  sassafras),  and  the  ■  sweet- 
bay-tree  {Laurus  nobilis).     Loudon.    Eng.  Cyc. 

4®^  The  Laurus  nobilis,  or  true  laurel,  is  a  small 
evergreen  tree,  with  fragrant  leaves  and  berries,  which 
grows  in  the  suuth  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the 
north  of  Africa.  By  the  Romans  it  was  consecrated 
to  Apollo,  and  used  to  decorate  the  brows  of  victors. 

2.  An  English  gold  coin  of  the  year  1619, 
stamped  with  the  king's  head  laureated ;  —  also 
called  lauret.  Rees's  Cyc. 

American  laurel,  (Bot.)  a  name  given  in  the  U.  S.  to 

evergreen  shrubs  of  the  genus  Kalmia Cherry  laurel, 

an  evergreen  shrub;  Prunus  Laurocerasus.  —  Great 
laurel,  an  evergreen  shrub  or  tree  ;  Rhododendron  max- 
imum. Gray. 

[I  LAU'RjgL  (lor'el  or  l^w'rel),  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
pertaining  to,  laurel.     "  Laurel  crown."    Shak. 

II  LAU'E^LLED  (lor'eld  or  mw'reld),  a.  Cro\vned 
or  decorated  with  laurel ;  laureate.  Pope. 

LAu'EfS-TINE,  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub, 
with  shining  leaves  and  showy  white  flowers, 
which  appear  during  the  winter  months  ;  Vibur- 
num tinus  ;  —  written  also  lauru^tine.    Loudon. 


LAU'E^T,  n. 
of  James  I.- 


An  English  gold  coin  of  the  time 
-See  Lai'eel,  No.  2.  Crabb. 


LAU-EIF'eE-OtrS,  a.  [L.  laurus,  the  laurel,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  laurel.  Blotmt. 

LAU'EJNEj  n.  A  fatty  matter  of  an  acrid  taste 
contained  in  the  berries  of  the  sweet-bay-tree 
{Laurus  nobilis).  Brandt. 

lJu'RUS,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  aromatic 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  including  many 
species;  laurel.  —  See  Laurel.  Gray. 

lAu^  DE'o.    [L.]     Praise  to  God.      Macdoimel. 

LAUS'KEAUT  (Ibfls'triiflt),  n.  [Ger.]  {Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Delphinium.  Wright. 

lAu'TU,  n.  A  band  of  cotton  twisted  and  worn 
on  the  head  of  the  Inca  of  Peru  as  a  badge  of 
royalty.  Wright. 

LA'VA,  or  LA'VA  [la'va,  W.  Sm. ;  ri'vj,  Ja.  Wb. ; 
m'va  or  la'vj,  K. ;  l&v'a,  Wr.],  n. ;  pi.  lavas.  [It. 
laua,  lava ;  from  L.  lavo,  lavare,  to  wash  ;  Sp. 
lava ;  Fr.  lave.]  The  stone  or  stony  matter  which 
flows  in  a  melted  state  from  a  volcano.      Lyell. 

lAv'A-EET,  n.  {Ich.}  A  species  of  salmon  ;  the 
Salino  lavaretus  of  Linnaeus.  Crabb. 
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LA-VAT'IC,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  lava ; 
lavic.     [e..]  Maunder. 

LA-VA'TION,  n.  [L.  lavatio ;  lavo,  lavatwin,  to 
wash.]    A  washing ;  ablution,    [u.]     Hakewell. 

LAv'A-TO-RY,  n.  [L.  lavatoHum;  It.  lavatoja; 
Sp.  lavatoHo ;  Fr.  lavatoire.'] 

1.  A  room,  or  place  for  washing.  Baket\ 

2.  A  pit  in  which  gold  is  washed.  Rees. 

3.  A  wash  for  diseased  parts ;  a  lotion.  Harvey. 

LAV'A-TO-RY,  a.  Washing;  cleansing  by  wash- 
ing.       '       *  Month.  Rev. 

LAVE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  Ao£)w  ;  L.  lavo  ;  It.  lavare  ;  Sp. 
lavari  Fr.  laver.']  [i.  laveb;  pp.  laving, 
LAVED.]     To  wash  ;  to  bathe. 

"Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves.  Pamell. 

LAVE,  V.  a.  [L.  Zevo,  to  raise;  It.  levare;  Sp. 
larar ;  Fr.  lever.']  To  throw  up  or  out.  as  water ; 
to  lade,     [r.]  B.  Jonson. 

A  fourth  with  labor  laves 
The  intruding  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on  waves.    Dnjden. 

LAVE, 15.  n.  1.  To  wash  one's  self ;  to  bathe.  Pope. 
2.  t  To  hang  down  or  droop. 

His  ears  hung  laving  like  a  new-lugged  swine.     Bp.  Hall. 

t  LAVE'-EARED  (lav'erd),  a.  Having  hanging  or 
flapping  ears,  as  the  hog.  Bp.  Hall. 

LA-VEER',  V.  n.  [Dut.  laveeren.  — Fr.  louvoyer.'] 
To  beat,  as  a  vessel ;  to  make  progress  to  wind- 
ward by  sailing  in  a  zigzag  line,    [r.]    Dryden. 

LAVE'M^NT,  n.     [Fr.  laver  (L.  lavo),  to  wash.] 

1.  A  washing  or  bathing,    [r.]     Jas.  Johnson. 

2.  {Med.)  A  clyster.  Dunglison. 

LAV'^N-D^IR,  n.  [Low  L.  lavandula,  or  laven- 
dula  ;  L.  lavOj  to  wash ;  It.  lavanda ;  Sp.  lavan- 
dula I  Fr.  lavande.  —  So  called  from  being  used 
in  baths.  Vossius.']  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Lavandula,  of  the  mint  family,  the  flowers  of 
which  have  a  highly  aromatic  odor,  and  a  hot,  bit- 
terish taste,  and  are  used  in  medicine.       Gray. 

LAV'^N-D^IR-OLL,  n.  A  yellow  essential  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  various 
species  of  lavender.  Simmonds. 

LAV'^N-D^R-WA'T^^R,  n.  A  perfume  com- 
posed of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender,  alcohol, 
and  ambergris.  Wright. 

LA'VJfjR,  n.    [L.  lavoj  to  wash  ,  Fr.  lavoir;  laver.} 

1.  A  vessel  for  washing. 

Young  Aretus  fron^  forth  his  bridal  bower 

Brought  the  full  laver  o'er  their  hands  to  pour.  Dryde)i. 

2.  {Bib.)  A  large  basin  placed  in  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle  to  contain  the  water  used 
by  the  priests  in  their  ablutions  during  their 
sacred  ministrations.  Ex.  xxx.  18.     Kitto. 

3.  A  substance  used  for  food,  consisting  of 
the  fronds  of  marine  plants  of  the  genera  Pa- 
phyra  and  Viva  \  —  called  also  sloke.   Eng.  Cyc. 

4.  t  One  who  laves  or  washes.  Huloet. 

LA'V^R-BREAD,  ■«.  A  sort  of  food;  laver.  —  See 
Laver,  No.  3.  Hamilton. 

LAV'ER-6CK,  n.  A  lark;  —  written  also  leva- 
rock.     [Old  Eng.  and  Scot.]     Chaucer.    Burns. 

LA'VIC,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  lava  ; 
lavatic.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

LAVISH,  a.  [From  lave,  to  throw  out,  to  lade. 
Richardson.l 

1.  Pouring  out  in  excess  or  profusion ;  pro- 
fuse ;  prodigal ;  liberal  to  excess  ;  extravagant. 

There  lavisfi  Nature^  in  her  best  attire, 

Pours  forth  sweet  odors  and  alluring  sights.         Spenser. 

2.  Existing,  or  given,  in  profusion ;  supera- 
bundant; superfluous. 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavish  stores 
Irriguous  spreads.  77tomson. 

Let  lier  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  meane.  SJiak. 

3.  Impetuous  ;  wild  ;  unrestrained.  "  Curb- 
ing his  lavish  spirit."  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Extravagant. 

LAv'JSH,  v.  a.  [^■.  lavished  ;  pp.  lavishing, 
LAVISHED.]  To  pour  out,  expend,  or  bestow  in 
profusion;  to  be  profuse  of;  to  waste. 

They  lavish  gold  out  of  the  bag.  Isa.  xlvi.  6. 

Even  as  a  war  minister,  Pitt  is  scarcely  entitled  to  all  the 

praise  which  his  contemporaries  lavished  on  him.  Macaulay. 

LAv'!SH-?R,  n.  One  who  lavishes;  one  who  is 
profuse  or  lavish.  Fotherhy. 


LAV'ISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  lavish  manner ;  profusely  ; 

prodigally  ;  wastefully.  Pojie. 

LAV'lSH-iMENT,  n.     Lavishness.  [r.]      Fletcher. 

LAV'JSH-NESS,  n.  Profusion  ;  prodigality  ;  lav- 
ishment.     [it.]  Spensei\ 

LA- VOLT',  )  ^^  rjt^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^^  ^  whirl- 
LA-v6l'TA,  )  ing.J  An  old  sort  of  waltz,  in 
which  the  gentleman  turned  the  lady  round  sev- 
eral times,  and  then  assisted  her  to  make  a  high 
jump.  Wmght.  "  The  high  ^afoZ^"  SAaA.  "L«- 
voltas  high."     Shak. 

LAW,  n.  [A,  S.  kcgtiy  lag,  leag,  leah,  lah\  Frs. 
laga,  lawe  ;  Dan.  lov  ;  Icel.  lug  ;  Sw.  lag.  —  L. 
leXjlegis;  It.  legge;  Sp.  ley;  Fr.  loi.  —  From 
A.  S.  leegan  (Goth,  lagyan),  lege,  to  lay.    Tooke.'] 

1.  A  rule  of  action  laid  down  or  prescribed  by 
a  superior. 

He  [God]  gave  a  law  to  angels,  which  some  of  them  kept, 
and  have  been  confirmed  in  a  state  of  obedience  to  it,  but 
which  otliers  broke,  and  thereby  plunged  themselves  into 
destruction.  Jiuck, 

2.  A  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
supreme  power  in  a  state,  particularly  by  the 
legislative  power;  —  called  also,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, municipal  or  positive  law. 

XS^  "  The  laws  of  a  state  are  more  usually  under- 
stood to  mean  the  rules  and  enactments  promulgated 
by  the  legislative  authority  thereof,  or  lon^-established 
local  customs  having  the  force  of  laws."    Story. 

The  first  maxim  of  a  free  state  is,  that  the  laus  be  made 
by  one  set  of  men  and  administered  by  anotlicr:  in  other 
words,  that  the  legislative  aud  judicial  characters  be  kept 
separate.  Paley. 

LawRy  considered  singly,  have  been  divided  into  numerous 
species, as declamatory,remedial, penal, repealing, &c.  1'.  Cyc. 

3.  One  of  the  rules  or  principles  by  which 
any  thing  is  regulated  or  conducted  ;  a  regula- 
tion. "  The  laios  of  the  turf."  "  The  latos  of 
chess.''  P.  Cyc, 

4.  A  body  of  rules,  or  all  the  rules  applicable 
to  a  given  subject ;  as,  "  The  Roman  law." 

The  law  of  England  has  been  chiefly  formed  out  of  the 
simple  principlesof  natural  justice  by  along  scries  of  judicial 
decisions.  HiirJ.  MatHciniosh. 

5.  The  constant  and  regular  mode  or  order 
according  to  which  an  energy  or  agent  acts  or 
operates;  as,  "The  laws  of  motion  "  ;  "The 
law  of  gravitation." 

,e@=-  "  When  a  fact,  frequently  observed,  recurs  in- 
variably under  the  same  circumstances,  wo  compare 
it  to  an  act  which  has  been  prescribed,  to  an  order 
which  has  been  established,  and  say  it  occurs  accord- 
ing to  law.^'    Fiemiiig. 

A  law  presupposes  an  agent;  this  is  only  the  mode  accord- 
ing to  which  an  agent  proceeds;  it  implies  a  power,  for  it  is 
the  order  according  to  which  that  power  acts.  "Without  this 
agent,  without  this  power,  which  are  both  distinct  from  itself, 
the  law  docs  nothing,  is  nothing.  I'aley. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  according  to  which  effects 
are  produced;  but  there  must  be  a  cause  which  operates  ac- 
cording to  these  rules.  The  rules  of  navigation  never  steered 
a  ship,  nor  the  tow  of  gravity  never  moved  a  planet.      lieid. 

All  beings  have  their  laws;  the  Deity  has  his  laws,  the  ma- 
terial world  has  ita  laiDS,  superior  intelligences  have  their  ZaiiJfi, 
the  beasts  have  their  laws,  and  man  has  his  laws,  Monlesguieu. 

6.  The  code  of  laws  given  by  Moses  to  the 
Jews,  contained  principally  in  the  last  four  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Prophets  and  from  the  Gospel;  Mosaic  law. 

All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  unto  them, for  this  is  the  tow  and  the  prophets. 

Matt.  vii.  12. 

Jesus  answered  them.  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said, 
Ye  arc  gods.  John  x.  34. 

7.  The  subject  or  the  science  of  laws  collec- 
tively ;  jurisprudence.  Johnson. 

8.  Process  or  suit  of  law ;  litigation. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus  that  he  found  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble.  But  how  much  nobler  will  be  the  sov- 
ereign's boast,  when  he  shall  liave  it  to  say.  tliat  he  found  law 
dear  and  left  it  cheap;  found  it  a  sealed  book,  left  it  a  living 
letter;  found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich,  left  it  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  poor;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of  craft  and 
oppression,  left  it  the  staft"  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of  inno- 
cence !  Lord  Brougham. 

9.  ^{OldEng.Law.)  A.-n.odXh.\  —  particularly, 
the  oath  taken  in  the  proceeding  termed  making 
law,  or  loageroflaw  :  —  a  freeman's  privilege  to 
be  sworn  as  a  juror  or  a  witness.  Burrill. 

10.  {Math.)  A  general  rule ;  order  of  sequence, 
Sl^^  ''Law,  as  the  subject-matter  of  jurisprudence, 

is  that  which  obliges  the  subject  to  a  particular  course 
of  conduct  by  general  rules  of  action.  This  excludes 
laws  made  to  permit  or  restrain  the  acts  of  specified 
individuals,  and  laws  made  to  suit  a  particular  emer- 
gency." Brando. 

Cavon  law,  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tions for  the  regulation  of  the  polity  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. —  Ceremonial  law,  (Theol.)  the 
law  which  prescribed  to  the  Jews  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies to  bo  observed  in  their  worship. —  Civil  law. 


the  Roman  law,  as  comprised  in  the  Code,  Pandect, 

Institutes,  and  Novels  of  Justinian  and  his  successorrf ; 

—  distinguished  from  the  canon  and  the  common  law: 

—  municipal  or  positive  law: — that  branch  of  muni- 
cipal law  which  is  occupied  witli  the  exposition  and 
enforcetncnt  of  civil  rights.  —  Commercial  law,  a  sys- 
tem of  rules  or  usages  for  regulating  commercial  inter- 
course between  nations  ;  law-merchant,  or  law  of 
merchants. —  Common  law,  the  whole  body  of  the  law 
of  England,  as  distinguished  from  the  civil  (Roman) 
law,  and  from  the  canon  law  ;  law  of  England  :  —  that 
branch  of  the  law  of  England  which  does  not  owe  its 
origin  to  parliamentary  enactment,  being  a  collection 
of  customs,  rules,  and  maxims  wliich  have  acquired 
the  force  of  law  by  immemorial  usage;  unwritten 
law  :  —  the  general  customs  of  the  kingdom,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  customs  of  particular  places:  — 
that  system  of  law  which  is  administered  in  the  com- 
mon law  courts,  as  distinguished  from  that  adminis- 
tered in  courts  of  equity  and  admiralty.  —  In  American 
jurisprudence,  the  term  common  law  is  chiefly  used  in 
contradistinction,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  statute  law, 
and  on  the  other,  to  equity,  admiralty,  and  maritime 
jurisprudence. —  Criminal  law,  that  branch  of  muni- 
cipal law  which  is  occupied  with  the  punishment  of 
crimes.  —  Divine  laic,  The  general  commands  of  God 
to  man,  whether  revealed  or  unrevealed.  —  Ecclesias- 
tical law,  that  species  of  law  which  is  administered  by 

ecclesiastical  courts.  — Law  of  arms,  law  of  war 

Law  of  Christianity,  that  branch  of  revealed  law  which 
is  declared  in  the  New  Testament.  —  Law  of  honor,  a 
system  of  rules  constructed  by  people  of  fashion  for 
regulating  their  intercourse  with  one  another.  —  Law 
of  the  land,  due  process  of  law  :  —  a  trial  by  due  course 
and  process  of  law  :  —  the  general  and  public  law, 
operating  equally  on  every  member  of  the  community. 

—  Law  of  the  staple,  ( Old  Enff.  Law.)  commercial  law. 

—  Law  of  war,  the  law  of  nations  as  applied  to  a  state 
of  war,  defining,  in  particular,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  belligerent  powers  themselves,  and  of  neutral 
nations. — Law-merchant,  or  law  of  mercliants,  com- 
mercial law.  —  Law  of  nations,  or  national  or  interna- 
tional law,  a  system  of  rules  and  principles  established 
among  nations  for  the  regulation  of  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse. —  Law  of  nature,  or  natural  law,  the  senti- 
ments and  principles  of  justice  and  equity  iuiplanted 
by  God  in  the  breasts  of  all  men.  —  Laws  of  Oleron,  a 
collection  of  ancient  marine  customs  written  in  Old 
French,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Oleron  for  several 
centuries,  because  tradition  points  to  the  island  so 
called ,  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  as  tlie  place  of 
their  original  promulgation.  They  relate  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  ship-owners,  mariners,  maritime  con- 
tracts, pilotage,  port  and  custom  laws,  and  losses  at 
sea;  but  are  chiefly  remarkable  at  the  present  day 
from  the  circumstance  that  tliey  were  for  several  cen- 
turies adopted  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  as  the 
foundation  of  their  maritime  laws.  They  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  authority  on  admiralty  questions  in  the  courts 
of  justice  in  the  United  States.  —  Making  law,  (Old 
Enff.  Practice.)  the  formality  of  denying  a  plaintiff's 
charge,  under  oath,  in  open  court,  with  compurgators. 

—  Maiine  or  maritime  law,  commercial  law  :  —  a 
branch  of  commercial  law  relating  to  navigation,  the 
ownership  and  employment  of  vessels,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  seamen,  &c.  —  Martial  taw,  a  system  of  rules 
for  the  government  of  an  array,  or  adopted  In  time  of 
war: — an  arbitrary  kind  of  law,  sometimes  estab- 
lished in  a  place  or  district  occupied  or  controlled  by 
an  armed  force,  by  which  the  civil  auibority  and  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  law  are  either  wholly 
suspended  or  subjected  to  the  military  power.  —  Mci-- 
cantile  law,  that  branch  of  law  which  defines  and  en- 
forces the  rights  and  duties  of  merchants,  embracing 

'  the  law  of  partnership,  of  principal  and  agent,  of  bills 
and  notes,  of  sale,  of  bailment,  guarantee,  and  lien,  of 
insurance,  &c.  —  Military  law,  law  administered  by 
courts-martiaL — Moral  law,  the  law  which  prescribes 
,  to  men  their  duties  to  God  and  to  eacli  other,  declared 
by  God  himself  on  Sinai,  and  contained  in  the  deca- 
logue. —  Mosaic  law,  the  institutions  of  Moses,  or  the 
code  of  laws  prescribed  to  the  Je\\'s,  as  distinguished 

from  the  Prophets  and  the  Gospel. Municipal  law, 

the  law  of  a  particular  place,  as  of  a  city  or  town  :  — 
a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  tlie  supreme  power 
in  a  state;  positive  law.  —  Positive  law,  law  specifi- 
cally ordained  and  adopted  for  the  government  of  so- 
ciety ;  municipal  law.—  Revealed  law,  law  given  or 
revealed  to  man  by  God,  as  that  dictated  by  him  to 
Moses  for  the  Jews.  —  Statute  law,  law  deriving  its 
force  from  express  legislative  enactment ;  written  law. 

—  Sumptuary  law,  iL  i aw  passed  by  a  government  to 
restrain  the  expenditure  of  its  subjects  or  citizens  in 
apparel,  food,  &c.  ;  a  law  against  luxury  and  extrava- 
gant expenses  of  living. —  Unwritten  law,  law  not 
promulgated  by  a  legislature,  but  deriving  its  authority 
from  long  usage  ;  common  law.  "  A  written  law  is 
called  a  law,  but  a  rule  of  unwritten  law  is  never  called 
alaw.^"*  P.  Cyc — Wager  of  law,  ox  waging  law,  (^  Old 
Eng.  Practice.)  the  formality  of  denying  a  plaintiff's 
charge,  with  compurgators  ;  making  law.  — To  go  to 
law,  to  seek  redress  in  a  legal  tribunal.  — To  make  law, 
(  Old  En^.  Practice.)  to  deny,  under  oath,  a  plaintiff's 
charge,  in  open  court,  with  compurgators. —  To  taJte 
the  law  of,  to  prosecute  or  sue  at  law.  "  Tom  Touchy 
is  a  famous  fellow  for  talcing  the  law  of  every  body." 
.Addison.  Burrill.     P,  Cyc.    Brande. 
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Syn.  —  Law  is  a  general  term  for  a  rule  enacted  by 
the  supreme  power  or  by  the  legislature  of  a  country, 
or  established  by  an  association  or  society,  or  by  the 
course  of  nature  ;  as,  "  The  divine  law  "  ;  "  Human 
law  "  ;  «  Civil  law  "  ;  "  Common  law  "  ;  "  Tlie,  law  of 
nature"  J  "Laws  of  motion,  gravitation,"  &c.  A 
statute  is  a  law  enacted  by  a  legislature  ;  and  statute 
law  is  opposed  to  common  law,  or  law  established  by 
long  custom.  The  enactments  of  subordinate  bodies 
or  societies  ai-e  regulations  or  by-laws ;  those  of  a 
church,  ordinances.  An  edict  of  an  emperor  j  a  decree 
of  a  sovereign  or  of  a  legislature. 

t  LAW,  V.  a.  To  mutilate  the  feet  of,  as  a  dog; 
to  expeditate.  —  See  IjAWING.  Blackstone. 

LAw,  interj.  An  exclamation  expressing  wonder 
or  surprise  ;  la.  —  See  La.  Palmer. 

LAW'-BOOK  (-buk),  n.  A  book  containing  laws, 
or  treating  of  laws.  Blackstone. 

LAW'-BREAK-5R,?i.  One  who  violates  law.  S/)ak. 

lAw'-BREAK-ING,  «..     Violating  the  law. 

lAW'-DAY  (-da),  n.  {Old  Eny.  Law.)  A  day  of 
open  court :  —  one  of  the  more  solemn  courts 
of  a  county  or  hundred  :  —  the  court  leet  or  view 
of  frankpledge.  Burrill. 

lAw'F^L,  a.  1.  Conformable  or  agreeable  to 
law  ;  allowed  by  law ;  legitimate. 

Thy  disciples  do  that  which  is  not  iawful  to  do  upon  the 
Sabbatli-day.  Matt.  xii.  •!. 

By  labor, 
Honest  and  lawful,  to  deserve  my  food.  Milton. 

2.  Constituted  by  law;  legal;  rightful;  just. 
"  England's  lawful  king."  iS/iak. 

Syn.  —  Lawful  authority  ;  legal  claim  or  standard  ; 
legitimate  offspring ;  just  balance  or  cause  \  right 
course.  —  See  Justice. 

LAw'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  lawful  manner  ;  conform- 
ably or  agreeably  to  law  ;  legally. 

This  bond  is  Ibrfcit; 
And  laufullif  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  iftesh.  Shak. 

LAW'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  lawful ; 
conformity  to  law  ;  legality.  "  The  lawfulness 
of  the  action."  Bacon. 

LAw'— SIV-JjlR,  n.  One  who  prescribes  or  enacts 
laws;  a  legislator.  '*The  law-ffiver  of  our  na- 
tion." Bacon.  "The  Lord  shall  be  our  law- 
giver."     Bihle^  1551. 

LAw'-eiV-ING,  a.  Prescribing  or  enacting  laws ; 
legislative.  Milton, 

lAw'ING,  n.  The  act  of  complying  with  an  Eng- 
lish forest  law,  by  cutting  out  the  ball,  or  cut- 
ting oft'  three  claws,  of  a  mastift^s  fore  foot,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  king's  game.  Blackstone. 

LAW'-LAN-GUA^E,  n.  The  technical  language 
of  the  law.        '  Hawkins. 

LAW'— LAT-IN,  n.  A  kind  of  low  or  barbarous 
Latin  used  in  the  law.  Blackstone. 

LAW'-LEARN-ING,  n.     Knowledge  of  the  law. 

LAWLESS,  a.     1.  Not  restrained  or  governed  by 
law;  not  subject  to  law.     "Xatc^ew  men." 
2.  Contrary  to  law;  illegal;  unlawful. 

He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawle'v  course 

To  cut  off  those  that  have  oftended  him.  Shak. 

LAw'L^SS-LY,  ad.  In  a  lawless  manner ;  ille- 
gally ;  unlawfully.  Shak. 

lAWL^SS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  unrestrained  by  law.  Spenser. 

lAw'— LIKE,  w.     Conformed  to  the  law.    Milton. 

lAw'— LORE,  '«.     Knowledge  of  the  ancient  law. 

LAW— MAK-?R,  n.  One  who  makes  or  enacts 
laws  ;  a  legislator.  Barnes. 

lAW— MAK-ING,  a.  Making  or  enacting  laws ; 
legislating.  Ld.  Mansfield. 

LAWMON-e^RCmang-ger,  82),TC.  Alow  dealer  in 
the  law  ;  a  pettifogger.  Milton. 

lAwJV,  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  lande,  from  A.  S.,  Dut.,  § 
Eng.  land ;  Fr.  lande ;  "W.  llan ;  Old  Eng. 
laundj  lawnd.'] 

1.  An  extent  of  untilled  land  between  woods. 

Its  forest's  sides,  retiring,  left  a  lavm 
Of  ample  circuit. 
The  buck  forsakes  the  lawns  where  he  hath  fed.    Drayton. 

2.  A  surface  of  grass-ground,  kept  smoothly 
mown,  near  or  in  front  of  a  residence,  or  in  a 
garden,  park,  or  other  pleasure-ground.  Brande. 


lAWN,  n.  [Fr.  linon ;  lin  (L.  limim\  flax.]  A 
fine  kind  of  cambric,  formerly  made  exclusively 
of  linen,  but  now  also  of  cotton  ;  — noted  as  the 
material  of  which  surplices  are  made. 

To  stop  tlie  wounds  the  finest  lawn  I'd  tear.  Prioi: 

A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn.  rope. 

lAwn,  a.  Made  of,  or  resembling,  lawn.  Marston. 

lAwN'-SLEEVE,  71.     A  sleeve  made  of  lawn  ;  a 

part  of  a  bishop's  dress.  JVycherly. 

LAWN'-SLEEVED  (-slevd),  u.  Having  sleeves 
made  of  lawn.  Savage. 

lAwn'Y, a.  l.Resemblinga lawn;  level;  smooth; 
grassy.     "  The  lawny  ground."  Browne. 

2.  Made  of,  or  resembling,  lawn;  thin. 

LAw'-6F'Ff-C5R,  n.  An  officer  vested  with  legal 
authority ;  an  officer  of  the  law.  Jones. 

lAw'-PHRA§E,  n.    Legal  phraseology.     Selden. 

LAW'SUIT  (-sLit),  n.  A  suit  in  law;  a  prosecu- 
tion of  some  demand  in  a  court  of  justice.  Swift. 

lAw'Y^^R,  n.  One  versed  in  the  laws,  or  a  practi- 
tioner of  law. 

/^f  Anciently  written  lawer  and  lawier,  and  the  i 
then  changed  into  y.    Hickes. 

Syn.  — Lawyer  is  a  general  term  for  one  who  is 
versed  in,  or  who  practises,  law.  Barrister,  counsel- 
lor, and  counsel  are  terms  applied  to  lawyers  who  ad- 
vise and  assist  clients,  and  argue  their  causes  in  a 
court  of  justice.  An  attorney  is  a  lawyer  who  acts  for 
another,  and  prepares  cases  for  trial.  An  advocate  is 
a  lawyer  who  argues  causes.  A  special  pleader  is 
one  who  prepares  the  written  pleadings  in  a  case.  A 
chamber  counsellor  is  a  lawyer  who  gives  advice  in  his 
office,  but  does  not  act  in  court.  A  conveyancer  is  one 
who  draws  writings  by  which  real  estate  is  trans- 
ferred. Civilian  and  jurist  are  terms  applied  to  such 
as  are  versed  in  the  science  of  law,  particularly  civil 
or  Roman  law.  A  solicitor  is  a  lawyer  employed  in  a 
court  of  chancery.  A  publicist  is  a  writer  on  the  laws 
of  nature  and  nations. 

LAW'Y^R-LIKE,  a.  Resembling,  or  becoming, 
a  lawyer ;  lawyerly.  ColeHdge. 

LAw'YJpR-LY, «..     Lawyer-like  ;  judicial.  Milton. 

LAX,  a.  [L.laxus\  It.  lasso \  Sp.  Zaa:o;  Old  Fr. 
lasche;  Ir.  Mche.'] 

1.  Loose;  slack;  not  tense;  not  stretched. 
■'  The  lax  membrane."  Holder. 

2.  Not  firmly  combined  or  united;  not  com- 
pact; of  loose  texture.  "Gravel  and  the  like 
laxer  matter."  Woodward. 

3.  Flabby  ;  not  firm  or  solid.  "  The  flesh  of 
that  sort  of  fish  being  lax  and  spongy."     Bay. 

4.  Free  from  constraint ;  uncontrolled ;  un- 
constrained ;  unrestricted  ;  at  ease. 

Meanwhile,  inhabit  lax,  ye  powers  of  heaven.      Milton. 

5.  Loose  in  the  bowels,  so  as  to  have  too  fre- 
quent alvine  discharges.  Quincy. 

6.  Having  a  tendency  to  dissoluteness  ;  dis- 
solute ;  as,  "Z-aa;  principles  "  ;  *' ioj;  morals." 

7.  Wanting  in  strictness  or  rigorousness ;  as, 
"  Lax  discipline." 

8.  Vague  ;  indeterminate  ;  indefinite  ;  unde- 
fined; equivocal ;  not  rigidly  exact  or  precise. 

The  word  "aBtcmus"  itself  is  BOmetimea  of  a  fctr  eignifica- 
tion,  as  every  learned  man  knows.  Jortin. 

Syn. —  See  Dissolute. 

LAX,  n.     1.  Diarrhoea  ;  a  laxness.        Dunglison. 
2.  [A.  S.  leax,  Icex."]     fThe  salmon.   Wright, 

LAX-A'TION,  n.  [L.  laxatio.']  The  act  of  loos- 
ening or  slackening,  or  the  state  of  being  loos- 
ened or  slackened  ;  relaxation.  Cartwright. 

LAX'A-TIVE,  a.  {L.  laxativus  ;  laxo,  laxatus,  to 
loosen  ;  It.  lassativo ;  Sp.  laxativo ;  Fr.  laxatif."] 

1.  Loosening  or  freeing  from  confinement  or 
restraint.     "Permissions  laxative.^'        Milton. 

2.  i^Med.)  Having  the  power  or  the  quality  of 
relieving  constipation  by  gently  moving  the  bow- 
els ;  mildly  purgative.  Browne. 

LAX'A-TIVE,  n,  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  gen- 
tly moves  the  bowels,  as  distinguished  from  a 
purgative,  which  is  drastic.  Dunglison. 

LAX'A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  lax- 
ative. Sherwood. 

LAX'r-TY,  n.     [L.  lasitas  ;  Fr.  laxite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  lax ;  want  of  tenseness  ; 
looseness;  slackness;  laxness.  ^' Laxity  oi  ^ 
^ve."  Wiseman.  "  Z,a:rzY7/of  skin."  Dunglison. 


2.  Looseness  of  texture  ;  want  of  compact- 
ness. "  So  great  a  laxity  and  thinness."  Bentley. 

3.  Looseness,  as  of  the  bowels;  —  opposed  to 
costiveness.  Bra  w?ie. 

4.  Want  of  strictness  or  rigorousness,  of  ac- 
curacy or  precision;  as,  ''^Laxity  of  discipline." 

I  need  not  observe  on  the  laxity  of  this  vcrsioD.        Mason. 
Ease  and  laxity  of  expression.  Johnson. 

lAx'LY,  ad.     In  a  lax  manner  ;  loosely. 

LAX'NgSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  lax;  laxity. 
"  The  laxness  of  that  membrane."  Holder. 

LAY  (la),  i.  from  lie.     See  Lie. 

LAY  (la),  v.a.  [Goth,  lagyan]  A.S.  lecgan;  Dut. 
leggen  ;  Ger.  legen  ;  Dan.  Icegge  ;  Icel.  leggia  ; 
Sw.  lcigga\  Russ.  loju.']  \i.  iuA.ir)\  pp.  laying, 
LAID  J 

1.  To  put  or  place  ;  to  reposit ;  to  fix  ;  —  par- 
ticularly so  as  to  be  flat  or  extended,  or  in  a 
state  of  rest ;  as,  "  To  lay  a  book  on  a  table  "  ; 
"To  lay  bricks,  or  a  foundation." 

A  stone  was  brought,  and  laid  upon  the  mouth  of  the  den. 

Uan.  vi.  17. 

They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  eepulclire.  and 

we  know  not  a\  here  they  have  laid  him.  John  xx.  '1. 

I  lay  tiie  deep  foundations  of  a  wall.  Dryilen. 

2.  To  bury  ;  to  inter. 

David  .  .  .  was  laid  unto  his  fathers.  Acts  xiii.  36. 

3.  To  propagate  by  burying  the  twigs  in  the 
ground  ;  to  propagate  by  layers. 

The  chief  time  of  laying  gilliflowcrs  is  in  July.        Mortimer. 

4.  To  spread  on  a  surface,  as  plaster  or  paint. 

The  coloring  .  . .  should  be  laid  on  thin.  Watif. 

5.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  fowl. 

A  hen  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egfj,  and  sits  ui)on 
it;  she  is  insensible  otan  increase  or  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  she  lays.  Addison. 

6.  To  beat  down,  as  corn  or  grass.        Bacon. 

7.  To  throw  down;  to  prostrate-;  to  slay. 

The  leaders  first 
He  laid  along,  and  then  the  vulgar  pierced.      Dif/den. 

8.  To  cause  or  make  to  settle  or  subside. 

A  refreshing,  fragrant  shower  had  laid  the  dust.  Jiay. 

9.  To  allay  ;  to  calm ;  to  still ;  to  quiet. 

Loud  tumults  are  not  laid 
"With  half  the  easiness  that  they  are  raised.      JB.  Jonson. 

10.  To  restrain  from  walking  or  going  about, 
as  a  spirit. 

It  was  believed  of  old  that  there  were  some  devils  easily 
raised,  but  never  to  be  laid.  Macavlay. 

IL  To  impose.  "  A  tax  ^azc^  upon  land."  "A 
punishment  laid  upon  Eve."  LocJce. 

12.  To  impute;  to  charge. 

How  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answered? 

It  will  be  laid  to  us.  Shak, 

13.  To  contrive;  to  devise.  ^^ Laying  plans 
for  empires."  Pope. 

Still  fresh  projects  laid  the  gray-eyed  dame.     Chapman. 

14.  To  wager  ;  to  stake  ;  to  bet. 

I  will  lay  you  ten  thousand  ducats.  Sliak. 

15.  {Laio.)  To  allege,  state,  or  name.  "To 
lay  damages."  Burrill. 

To  lay  aholdj  (JVaut.)  to  bring  as  near  tlip  wind  as 
possible,  as  a  vessel.  Sltak. — To  lay  apart,  or  aside,  to 
put  away  ;  not  to  retain  ;  to  reject  or  renounce.  "La?/ 
apart  all  filthiness."  Jam.  i.  21.  "  Let  us  lay  aside  .  . . 
the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us."  Heb.  xii.  1.  — 
To  lay  by,  to  put  from  one's  self.  "  She  . . .  laid  by 
her  veil."  Oca.  xxxviii.  19.  —  To  put  away  ;  to  dis- 
miss. "  Let  brave  spirits  .  .  .  not  be  laid  by  as  persons 
unnecessary  for  the  time."  Bacon.  —  To  reserve  or  re- 
posit  for  future  use.  "  Let  every  one  .  .  .  lay  by  him  in 
store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him."  1  Cor.  xvi.  9. — 
To  lay  down,  to  deposit  as  a  pledge,  equivalent,  or 
satisfaction.  "  I  lay  down  my  lite  for  the  sheep."- JoA/i 
X.  15.  —  To  give  up;  to  resign  ;  to  quit ;  to  relinquish. 
"  I  will  not  have  him  lo  lay  down  his  arms."  Spenser. 
"  I  take  it  [the  story]  up  vvhere  the  history  has  laid  it 
down."  Dryden.  —  To  offer  or  advance  as  a  proposi- 
tion. "  The  maxims  laid  down.^^  Swift.  —  -^To  lay  for, 
to  wait  for  insidiously.  Knolles.  —  ^To  lay  forth,  to 
layout,  as  a  corpse.  Shah.  —  -f  To  lay  one's  self  forth, 
to  exhibit  or  employ  one's  best  powers.  *^  He  laijs  him- 
self forth  upon  the  gracefulness  of  the  raven."  L'Es- 
trange. — To  lay  heads  together,  to  consult;  to  delib- 
erate ;  to  take  counsel.  Shak.  —  To  lay  hold  of ,  or  on, 
to  seize  ;  to  catch.  ^^ Lay  hold  of  him."  Shak.  "Lay 
hold  on  eternal  life."  1  Tim.  vl.  12.—  To  lay  in,  to 
store.  "  To  lay  in  timely  provisions."  Jld/Uson.  — To 
lay  in  for,  to  take  measures  to  secure  the  possession 
of.  "I  have  /aid in /or  these."  Dryden.— To  lay  the 
land,  (J\raiit.)  to  sail  from  it  so  that  it  sinks  or  disap- 
pears. Mar.  Diet.— To  lay  on,  to  apply  with  violence  ; 
to  inflict.  "  Blows  laid  on."  Locke.  — To  lay  open,  to 
expose  ;  to  show  ;  to  reveal.  "  A  fool  layeth  open  his 
folly."  Prov.  xiii.  16.  — To  lay  over,  to  spread  over; 
to  cover  the  surface  of;  to  in  crust.    ^^  It  is  laid  over 
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with  gold  and  silver."  Hah.  ii.  19.  — To  laij  out,  to 
expend.  *'  TJio  money  of  all  other  the  best  laid  out,'' 
Locke,  — To  display  ;  to  discover.  "  Ho  .  .  .  takes  oc- 
casion to  lay  out  biRotry  ...  in  all  its  colors."  Mtcr- 
burtj.  —  To  plan;  todinpose;  to  arrange  ;  as,"Toia^ 
out  a  garden  "  :  —  to  dress  in  grave-clotlies  and  place 
in  a  decent  posture,  as  a  corpse. — To  lay  one's  self  out, 
to  put  forth  or  exert  one's  best  powers.    "  To  lay  out 

himself  for  the  good  of  his  country."  Smalridge To 

lay  a  rope,  to  close  or  twist  together  tho  strands  of  a 
rope.  Mar,  Diet,  —  To  lay  siege  to,  ox  against,  to  be- 
siege. Philips, — To  lay  to,  to  impute  to;  to  charge 
with,  Sidney,  —  (J^aut,)  So  stop  the  progress  of,  as  of 
a  vessel,  by  bringing  her  head  into  the  wind  ;  to  heave 
to  :  —  to  apply  with  vigor.  Taster.  —  \  To  harass  ;  to 
attack.  Daniel, — To  lay  to  heart,  to  permit  to  affect 
deeply.  '■  The  peacock  Uiiil  it  extremely  ta  heart  that 
he  had  not  the  nightingale's  voice."  VKstranffE,  — To 
lay  under,  to  subject  to.  *'  To  lay  it  [the  world]  -uniler 
the  restraint  of  laws."  Addison, — To  lay  up,  to  store; 
to  reposit  for  future  use.  Pope.  —  To  confine  to  the  bed 
or  the  cliamber  with  sickness.  "  No  one  was  ever  . . . 
laid  up  by  that  disease."  Temple.  —  To  dismantle  and 
put  in  some  safe  place,  as  a  vessel.  —  1 7'o  lay  upon,  to 
importune.  KnoUes. — To  lay  wait,  to  lie  in  ambush 
for.  "  Let  MB  lay  wait  for  Idood."  Prov.  i.  11,  —  To  lay 
waste,  to  desolate  ;  to  destroy,  "  I  will  lay  thy  cities 
waste,"   Ezek.  xxxv.  4. 

LAY,  V.  n.    1.  To  bring  forth  eggs,  as  a  hen. 

IlenB  will  greedily  eat  the  herb  which  wiU  make  them  lay 
the  better.  Morliiuer. 

2.  To  contrive  ;  to  form  a  scheme  ;  to  plan,  [ii.] 
Scarce  arc  their  consort'*  cold  ere  they  are  layiny  for  a  rcc- 

ond  match.  £2,.  JIall. 

3.  {Naut.)  To  come  or  go  ;  as,  "  Lay  aloft "  ; 
"  iay  forwafd  "  ;  "  Lay  3.h."  Dana. 

To  lay  about,  to  strike  on  all  sides.  "  And  laid  about 
in  fight  more  busily."  Hudibras.  —  To  act  with  dili- 
gence and  vigor.  "  (low  studiously  did  they  lay  about 
them  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  king."  South.  —  To  lay  at, 
to  aim  blows  at.  '*  Tho  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at 
him  cannot  hold."  Job  xli.  9G — To  lay  on,  to  deal  or 
•give  blows.  ."  Lay  on,  MacdufT."  Shah. — To  layout, 
to  purpose ;  to  take  measures.  "  I  . .  .  laid  out  for  in- 
telligence of  all  places."  Woodward,  —  To  give  or  ex- 
pendmoney.  ^^  Layoat\  layouts"  Shalt.  —  Tolayupon, 
to  request  earnestly  ;  to  importune.  "All  the  people 
laid  so  earnestly  upon  him  to  take  that  war  in  hand." 
Knolles. 

lAy  (la),  n.  1.  That  which  is  laid ;  a  layer ;  u 
stratum ;  a  row. 

Different  luys  of  white  and  black  marble.  Addition. 

2.  A  wager  ;  a  bet ;  a  stake. 

My  fortunes  against  any  ktiJ  worth  naming.  .SlKtk. 

3.  f  Station  ;  rank.  SoHman  Sg  Perfteda,  l-W.K 

4.  Bargain;  price;  as,  "  I  bought  thf' articles 
at  a  good  lay.'*     [Local,  U,  S.]  Pickerinn. 

5.  {Naut.jThe  direction'in  which  the  strands 
of  a  rope  are  twisted  together.  iJana. 

6.  {Whaliruj.)  The  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  voyage  received  by  each  member 
of  the  ship's  company ;  share  of  profit.  Warfield. 

Lay  of  the  land,  the  features  or  the  relative  position 
of  the  parts  of  any  land  or  place. 

LAY,  B.  [A.S.koff,  ley.']  Grass  or  pasture  land ; 
—  properly  written  lea.  — See  Lea.         Dryden. 

L.\Y  (la),  a.  [Gr.  ?.aiK6s,  from  Gr.  ?.a6g,  the  peo- 
ple ;  L.  laicus  ;  It.  laico ;  Fr.  lai.  —  See  Laic] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  laity  or  people,  as 
distinct  from  the  clergy ;  laic ;  laical. 

The  lay  part  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  JSlackstone. 

2.  t  Unlearned  ;  ignorant. 

For  them  all  mouths  will  judt'e^  and  their  own  way; 

The  learned  have  no  more  prlvdegc  than  the  lay.  Ji.  .Ttmjian, 

LAY  (I5\  n,  [Goth.  lirUhon,  to  play  ;  It.  lai;  Old 
Fr.  lai,  lais ;  from  L.  lensus,  a  funeral  lamen- 
tation. Menage,  Landais.  —  A.  S.  Uy,  a  song; 
Ger.  lied;  Dan.  lyd;  IcqI.  Hod;  Scot,  leid,  lede, 
luid ;  "W.  ll'xis,  sound,  melody ;  Ir.  S;  Gael,  kioit/i, 
a  poem.  —  Tyrwhitt  is  "  inclined  to  believe  "  that 
all  these  words  (the  It.,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  A.  S., 
&c.)  are  to  be  referred  to  the  same  Goth,  original, 
which  Wachier  and  Richardacm  suppose  to  be 
A.  8.  hlowan,  hlowth,  to  low  or  bellow,  whence 
hlitd,  loud,  and  hlyd,  a  noise.] 

1.  An  ancient  elegiac  kind  of  French  lyric 
poetry,  formerly  much  imitated  by  the  Engli-sh. 

The  lay  is  said  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
trochaic  verses  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tragedies.        JJotjrt. 
Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay, 
Whose  accefiLi  flow  with  artless  ease, 
Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung.    Sir  W,  Jmii^s. 

2.  A  song.     "  A  joyous  lay,"  Spenser. 

Through  the  soft  silence  cf  the  listening  night 

The  soDer-suitcd  songstress  trills  her  lay.  Tlicmson. 

Syn.  —  c^ee  Sons. 


LAY'-BRfJTH-lElR,  n.  (Ecel.  Hist.)  A  person  re- 
ceived into  a  convent  of  monks,  under  the  throe 
vows,  but  not  in  holy  orders ;  —  often  employed 
in  the  manual  exercises  necessary  for  the  uses 
of  the  community,  Brande. 

LAY'-CLERK  (-kliirk  or  -kliJrk),  n.  A  layman  ap- 
pointed to  lead  the  responses  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  a  cathedral,  and  otherwise  to  assist  in 
tho  services  of  the  church.  Hook. 

LAY'-DAY§,  re.  pi.  {Law  of  Shipping.)  Days  al- 
lowed in  charter  parties  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing the  cargo.  JiurriU. 

LAY'— fiL-D^R,  n.  A  layman  invested  with  ec- 
clesiastical authority ;  one  who  assists  the  pas- 
tor. Milton. 

LAY'^R  (la'?r),  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  lays. 

2.  That  which  is  laid ;  a  lay ;  a  stratum ;  a 
row ;  a  course.  "  A  layer  of  rich  mouM." Ei:ely7i, 

The  terrestrial  matter  is  disposed  into  strata  or  layem, 
placed  one  upon  another.  Woodward, 

3.  A  shoot  or  twig  of  a  plant  bent  down  and 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  which,  when  rooted 
and  separated  from  the  parent  stock,  forms  a 
distinct  plant.  ^  Brande. 

LAY'JEIR-INf;,  71.    Propagation  by  layers.  P.  Vyc, 

LAY'^R— odT,  n.  One  who  expends  money;  a 
steward.  JIaloet. 

LAY'pR~OP,  re.  One  who  reposits  for  future  use. 
"  Old  age,  that  ill  layer-up  ai  beauty."      Hhak. 

LAY'— I'IG-I'RE,  re.  A  little  image  of  the  human 
form  so  constructed  as  easily  to  be  put  into  any 
desired  posture,  upon  which  drapery  is  laid,  to 
serve  as  a  model  to  painters.  Brande, 

LAY'j.VG,  re,     1,  The  act  of  one  who  lays. 

2.  {Masonry.)  The  first  coat  on  laths  of  plas- 
terers* two-coat  work.  Brande. 
Laying  on  of  hands.    See  fmpomtion  of  hands. 

LAY'-LA.Vf),  «.  Land  lying  untilled ;  fallow- 
land.     "  >Iy  broad  lay-land."  Cauline. 

LAY'MAiV,  re. ;  pi.  i.aymex.    1.  One  of  the  laity. 
2.  A  little  image  of  the  human  form  used  by 
painters;  a  lay-figure.  —  See  LAY-riOL'iiE. 

t  LAY'SHIP,  re.    The  state  of  a  layman.     Milton. 

LAY'STAll,  re.    1.  A  place  where  dung  is  laid; 

a  dunghill.  Baeon, 

2.  A  place  where  milch  cows  are  kept  in 

London.  Sirnmcmds. 

LA'ZAR,  n.  [It.  lazzaro;  Sp.  lazaro;  Old  Fr. 
lazare.  —  Perhayjs  from  J^azarus.  Lnike  xvi.  20. 
Junius?^  A  person  infected  with  a  pestilential 
disease,  or  with  filthy  sores.  Spenser. 

Or,  like  Ulysses,  a  low  lu.zar  stand. 

Beseeching  Pity's  eye  and  Bounty's  hand.       Bavane. 

LAZ'A-EET,  re.     [Fr.]     Lazaretto.       Blackstone. 

LAZ-A-RET'TO,  re.  [It.  lazzaretto ;  lazzaro,  a 
lazar  ;  Sp.  lazaretto  ;  Fr.  lazaret.]  In  the  south- 
em  states  of  Europe,  a  hospital  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  poor  and  those  afflicted  with  conta- 
gious disorders  :  —  also,  a  building  set  apart  for 
the  performance  of  quarantine.  Brande. 

lA'ZAR— HoOsE,  re.    Same  as  Lazaretto. 
A  lazar-home  it  seemed,  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseaitcd,  all  maladies.  Milton. 

LAz'A-RI.ST,  re.  (Eecl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  order 
of  lloman  Catholic  missionaries,  founded  in 
1B.32;  —  so  namtjd  from  the  priory  of  St.  Laza- 
rua,  at  Paris,  the  head-quarters  of  the  order. 
Their  principal  object  was  to  dispense  religious 
instruction  among  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
rural  districts  of  France.  Brande. 


LA'ZAR-LV, 
and  lazarly  orders, 


C  a.  Full  of  sores ;  leprous.  "  Most 
)  lazar-like."     Shak.     "  Leprous 
Bp.  Hall, 

lAZ-A-R(5l'LI,  re.    [It.  lazzaruolo,]    The  fruit  of 
an  Italian  tree.  Sir  W.  Tempk. 

LA'ZAR-WORT  (-wilrt),  re.   (Bot.)  Aplant.— See 
LASEEWOitT.  Johnsrm. 

t  LAZE,  t.  re.     To  be  lazy ;  to  live  or  spend  the 
time  slothfuUy.  "  Up,  and  laze  not."  Middkton. 

IjKtX.,  v.  a.    To  indulge  or  waste  in  sloth,     [ii.] 

He  that  takes  liberty  to  1/j2j-  himself,  and  dull  his  spirits 
for  lack  of  ose,  shall  find,  the  more  he  s' 


shall  be  drowsy. 


ps  the  more  he 
Wn.  WlLOUily.ViH. 


LA'ZI-LY,  ad.  In  a  lazy  manner;  idly;  sloth- 
fully  ;  sluggishly. 

He  lazily  and  listlesHly  dreams  away  his  time.  Locke. 

LA'ZJ-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  ciuality  of  being 
lazy  ;  disposition  to  be  idle  ;  slothfulncss ;  slug- 
gishness; indolence. 

As  soon  as  laainess  will  let  me, 

I  rise  from  bed,  and  down  1  sit  mc.  JJodnhy. 

LAZ'JNG,  a.    Lazy ;  sluggish ;  idle,    [n.]   South. 

LAz'U-LI,  re.  [Arab,  tetjrrf,  lazuli.  Landais. — 
Arab,  azul,  heaven.  Dana.]  (Min.)  A  blue 
mineral;  lapis-lazuli.  Woodward. 

LAZ'I.i-LITE,  re.  [Eng.  lazuU  and  Gr.  Ulias,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  blue,  hydrous  phosphate  of 
alumina  and  magnesia.  Dana. 

LA'ZY,  a.  [Dut.  lasigh;  Old  Ger.  laz ;  Get.  lass, 
lassig ;  W.  llesg  ;  Old  Eng.  lasie,  lasie.  —  From 
A.  S.  lesan  [Dut.  hsaan,  Ger.  lassen],  to  dis- 
miss, to  remit.    Kilian.] 

1.  Disposed  to  be  idle;  not  alert;  slothful; 
inactive  ;  indolent ;  slothful ;  sluggish.     Sha/e. 

2.  Slow ;  tedious.  "  Too  dull  and  lazy  an 
expedient."  Clarerulon, 

Syn.  — Pee  Indolent. 

LA'zy-liONEtj  (-bBnz),  re.    An  idler.        Favour, 

LAz-ZA-RO'NJ,  re.  pi,  [It.]  Beggars  and  idlers 
at  Naples ;  —  so  named  from  the  hospital  of  St. 
Lazarus,  which  formerly  served  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  destitute  in  that  city.       Brande. 

LEA  (15),  re.   [A.  S.  leag,  Ugh,  hah,  lega,  ley ;  W. 
lie.  —  From  lay  [A.  S.  leagan].    Somner,  Vers- 
tegan,  Skinner.]    Grass  or  sward-land ;   a  pas- 
ture, or  a  meadow ;  —  written  also  lay  and  ley. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  fca.         Oray. 
LEA  (15),  re.    A  measure  of  yam ;  a  rap. 

ti-ej  ■  The  h;a  contains^  in  cotton  yarn  80  threads,  in 
linen  yam  190  threads,  in  worsted  yarn  SO  threads.  — 
See  TllEEAl).     Simmonds. 

LEACH,  V.  a,   [Dut.  lek/cen,  to  leak. — See  Leak.] 

[«.   LEACHEIJ  ;  TJp,    LEACHINO,    LEACHED.]      To 

cause  a  fluid  to  jjorcolate  through,  as  water 
through  wood-ashes  to  produce  lye; — written 
also  leech  and  kich.  Todd. 

LEACH,  re.     1.  A  quantity  of  any  thing,  as  wood- 
ashes,  to  be  leached.  Wrighi. 
2.  A  leach-tub  or  leech-tub.  Mvy. 

LEACH,  re.  (Naut,)  The  border  or  edge  of  a  sail 
at  the  sides ;  —  written  also  kech,  Dana, 

LEAC'fl'— LI\E,  re.  {\aut.)  A  rope  for  hauling 
up  the  leach  of  a  sail.  Dana, 

LEACIl'-TfjB,  re.  A  tub  orvessel  in  which  wood- 
ashes  are  leached  ;  leech-tub.  Cro.ig. 

LEAD  (li!d),  re.  [A.  S.  lead,  Iced;  Dut.  load;  Ger. 
hth;  Dan.  kd;  leel.  Uid;  Sw.  kd.] 

1.  A  soft,  flexible,  inelastic,  ductile,  and  very 
malleable  metal,  of  a  grayish-blue  color,  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  W.'.'A. 

/J^  "  Lead  vary  rarely  occurs  native^  but  is  obtained 
in  great  quantities  from  galena,  or  native  sulpiiiiret  of 
lead,  the  principal  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  ores  of  this 
rnetal."    Dana. 

2.  A  plummet,  or  piece  of  lead  used  in 
sounding.  Brande, 

3.  pl.  Sheets  of  lead  used  for  cf)Tering  roofs  ; 
hence,  a  roof  covered  with  such  sheets.     Shak, 

4.  A  small  cylinder  of  black-lead,  or  carburet 
of  iron,  used  in  pencils. 

5.  {Printing,)  A  plate  of  type-metal  used  to 
separate  lines  of  type.  Brande, 

LEAD  (16d),  V.  a.  [i.  LEADED  ;  pp.  LEADING, 
LEADED.] 

1.  To  fit  with  lead  in  any  manner.        Bacon. 

2.  {Printing.)  To  separate,  as  lines  of  type, 
by'inserting  a  lead.  Adams. 

LEAD  {15d),  z.  a.  J^A.  8.  laidan;  Dut.  leiden; 
Frs.  kiln,;  (iet.  leiten;  Dan.  lede;  lecl.  leida; 
Sw.  krla.]     [i.  l?;d  ;  pp.  LEADixa,  led.] 

1.  To  guide  or  conduct  by  the  hand. 

Jjoth  not  each  one  of  you,  on  the  Sabbath,  loose  hfa  01  or 
his  ast  from  the  stall,  and  Uadtam  awny  t*  watering? 

2.  To  go  before  as  guide  or  conductor;  to 
conduct;  as,  "  To  lead  troops  into  battle." 

He  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  l/iorUlh  them  out. 

Jotmx.g. 
LcwJ  to  the  .Sagittary  the  raised  search.  Shak, 


E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  tl,  1?,  short;   A,  5,  !,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fAkE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    ilEIR,  HEU; 
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3.  To  be  at  the  head  of;  to  head;  as,  "To 
lead  an  assault"  ;  **To  lead  the  opposition." 

4.  To  induce  ;  to  prevail  on ;  to  persuade. 

He  was  driven  by  the  neceasitiea  of  the  times,  more  than 
led  by  his  own  disposition,  to  any  vigor  of  action.  K.  Charles. 

5.  To  draw ;  to  entice  ;  to  allure ;  to  influ- 
ence. "  To  lead  him  into  a  mistake."  Clareiidon. 

6.  To  pass  ;  to  spend. 

That  we  may  lead  a  just  and  peaceable  life  in  all  eodliness 
and  honesty.  1  Tim.  ii.  2. 

To  lead  captive,  to  carry  into  captivity.  —  To  lead 
the  loay,  to  go  before  as  guide  or  conductor. 

Syn.  —  See  Conduct. 
LEAD,  V.  n.     1.  To  go  before  or  first  and  show 
the  way.  "I  will  lead  on  softly."  Gen.xxxiii.  14. 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  duU  delay, 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.       GoMsmith. 

2.  To  have  or  take   precedence   or  preemi- 
nence ;  to  be  first  in  rank.  Speiiser. 
To  lead  off,  to  begin ;  to  take  the  lead.   Cumberland. 

LEAD,  n.  1.  The  act  of  leading  or  conducting; 
guidance  ;  direction. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  having  a  momentary  lead,  I  am 
sure  I  did  my  country  important  service.  Burke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  before  or  in  advance  of 
others  in  any  respect ;  precedence. 

Yorkshire  takes  the  lead  of  the  other  counties.      Fleming. 

LEAD'^D,  p.  a,     1.  Fitted  with  lead. 

2.  {Printing.)  Having  the  lines  separated 
by  leads  ;  as,  "  Leaded  types." 

LEAD'EN  (led'dn),  a.     1.  Made  of,  or  resembling, 

lead.     "Large  leaden  arches."  Fawkes: 

2.  Heavy  ;  dull ;  stupid  ;  foolish.  Shak. 

LEAD'EN-HEART-?D  (led'dn-hirt-ed),  a.  Void 
of  sensibility  ;  unfeeling.  Thomson. 

LJEAD'EN-HEELED  (l6d'dii-hGld),  a.  Moving 
slowly.     "  Comforts  are  leaden-neel-ed."     Ford. 

LEAD'EN-STEP-PING,  a.  Moving  slowly.  "The 
lazy,  leadejistepping  hours."  Milton. 

LEAD'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  leads  or  conducts  ;  one 
who  is  at  the  head  or  takes  the  lead ;  a  guide  ; 
a  director ;  as,  "  The  leadei'  of  the  cavalry." 

I  am  neither  a  minister  nor  a  leader  of  opposition.       Burfce. 

2.  One  who  leads  troops ;  commander ;  chief. 

The  leado-s  of  foreign  mercenaries  have  always  been  most 
dangerous  to  a  country.  Macavlay. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  performer  who,  in  a  concert, 
leads  a  choir  or  a  band.  Moore. 

4.  The  principal  wheel  in  machinery.  Francis. 

5.  The  principal  editorial  article  in  a  news- 
paper or  journal.  Sinimonds. 

6.  pi.  {Printing.)  Periods  or  hyphens  used 
in  indexes  to  books,  tables  of  contents,  and 
similar  matter,  to  lead  the  eye  across  the  page 
or  column.  Adams. 

7.  (Mining.)  A  branch,  rib,  or  string  of  ore 
leading  to  a  lode.  Weale. 

Syn.  — See  Chief. 

LEAD'^R-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  the  office  of  a 
leader.  Q«.  Rev. 

LEAD'HILL-ITE,  «.  (Min.)  A  sulphato-tricar- 
bonate  of  lead  found  chiefly  at  Lcadhills,  Scot- 
land, associated  with  other  ores  of  lead.   Dana. 

LEAD'JNG,  p.  a.  Taking  the  lead  or  precedence ; 
chief;  principal;  as,  "  A  leading  man";  "A 
leading  topic  of  debate." 

Leading  note,  {Mus.)  the  seventh  note  of  any  key, 
when  at  the  distance  of  a  semitone  below  the  key- 
note.—  Leading-  questioiij  a  question  so  put  as  to  sug- 
gest the  answer. 

LEAD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  leads ;  guid- 
ance ;  conduct.  "  I  shall  no  leading  need." Shak. 

LEAD'ING— HO^E,  n.  The  hose  through  which 
water  is  discharged  from  a  fire-engine. 

LEAD'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  leading  manner. 

LEAD'JNG-STEiNG§,  7i.  pi.  Strings  by  which 
children  are  supported  when  learning  to  walk. 

Was  he  ever  able  to  walk  ^vithout  lending-sU-ings?     Swift. 

LEAD'ING-WHEEL,  n.  {Machinery.)  One  of 
the  small  wheels  of  a  locomotive,  which  are 
placed  before  the  driving-wheels.  Weale. 

t  LEAD'MAN,  7t.     One  who  leads  a  dance. 

And  by  leadmcn  for  the  nonce, 

That  turn  round  like  grmdle-stonea.  B.  Jonson. 

LEAD'-MlLL,  n.  A  circular  plate  of  lead  used  by 
lapidaries  for  roughing  or  grinding.  Simmonds. 


LEAD'-MINE,  n.     A  mine  containing  lead-ore. 

LEAD'— PEN-C|L,  n.  A  pencil  containing  black 
lead,  or  compressed  plumbago.  Simmonds. 

LEAD^'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  leadsmen.  (Naut.)  The 
man  who  heaves  the  lead.  Crabb. 

LEAD'SPAR,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallised  sulphate 
of  lead.  Hamilton. 

LEAD'WORT  (led'wiirt),  n.  (Bot.)  The  popular- 
name  of  the  genus  Plumbago,  Loudon, 

LEAD'Y  (led'e),  «..    Of  the  color  of  lead.    Huloet. 

LEAF  (15f),  n. ;  pi.  leave?.  [Goth,  lauf;  A.  S. 
leaf;  Dut.  loof ;  Ger.  laiw  ;  Dan.  lov ;  Sw.  Iqf; 
Icel.  lauf.  —  The  original  signification  seems  to 
be  broad,  flat.     Bosworth.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  green  deciduous  part  of  a 
plant  or  tree ;  the  organ  which  elaborates  the 
crude  sap  of  a  plant,  produced  by  an  expan- 
sion of  the  bark  at  a  node  of  the  stem,  and 
composed  of  cellular  tissue,  and  generally  ^^'ith 
fibres  of  vascular  tissue  intermixed. 

fl®=-The  blade  (lamina)  of  a 
leaf  is  commonly  raised  on  an  un- 
expanded  part  termed  the  leaf- 
stalk (petiole).  When  a  leaf  ex- 
pands immediately  at  the  stern, 
it  is  termed  sessile.  A  simple  leaf 
has  but  one  blade,  as  a  leaf  of 
the  oak  ;  a  compound  leaf  has 
more  than  one  blade,  as  a  leaf  of 
the  acacia.  The  terra  leaf'is  some- 
times applied  to  that  part  of  a 
flower  which  is  properly  called 
petal.  In  the  figure,  B  is  the  blade, 
P  the  petiole,  foot-stalk,  or  leaf- 
stalk, St  the  stipules.  Gray. 
Henslow. 

2.  A  part  of  a  book  or  folded  sheet  contain- 
ing two  pages.  Spenser. 

3.  One  of  the  wings  or  sides  of  folding-doors, 
"\vindow-shutters,  &c.  Weale. 

4.  The  falling  side  of  a  table. 

5.  Any  thing  resembling  a  leaf  in  thinness, 
flatness,  or  extension;  as,  "Gold  leaf.'" 

LEAF  (lef),  V.  n.  [/.  leafed  ;  pp.  LEAFING, 
LEAFED.]  To  put  forth  leaves,  as  a  plant;  to 
bear  leaves.  Broicne. 

LEAF'A^^E,  7t.  Leaves  collectively  ;  foliage,  [e.] 
The  Silk  -  Wor?ns,  1599. 

LEAF'-BRID^E,  n.  A  kind  of  drawbridge,  having 
two  platforms,  one  on  each  side  of  the  chasm 
to  be  passed.  —  See  Drawbridge.        Francis. 

LEAF'— BUD,  71.  {Bot.)  An  organ  of  a  plant,  con- 
sisting of  leaves  in  a  rudimentary  state.   P.  Cyc. 

LEAF'-CRoWNED  (-krbund),  «.  Cro\^^^ed  with 
leaves  or  foliages.  Wright. 

LEAFED  (left),  a.     Leaved,     [r.]  Huloet. 

LEAF'-GOLD,  n.     Gold  leaf.  Addison. 

LEAF'-HOP-P^R,  n.  {Ent.)  The  common  name 
of  hemipterous  insects  of  the  genus  Tettiqonia, 
that  live  mostly  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  Harris. 

LEAF'I-NESS,  n.     Quality  or  state  of  being  leafy. 

LEAF'-LARD,  n.  Lard  from  the  flaky  fat  which 
lies  on  the  kidneys  of  swine.  Sitnmo9ids. 

LEAF'L^ISS,  a.    Destitute  of  leaves.     Someriine. 

LEAF'LJpSS-NEBS,  n.     State  of  being  leafless. 

LEAF'L?T,  n.     1.  (Bot,)  One  of  the  di-    ..^^ 
visions  or  blades  of  a  compound  leaf ; 
a  small  leaf.  —  See  Leaf.  Gray. 

2.  A  little  or  young  leaf.  E.  Everett.        ^ 

LEAF'— I^IKE,  u.    Resembling  a  leaf ;  foliaceous. 

LEAF'— LOUSE,  n.  A  small  insect  which  feeds  on 
the  leaves  of  certain  plants.  Goldsmith. 

.     {Bot.)  The  stalk 
Gray. 

LEAF'Y  (lef'e),  a.  Full  of  leaves;  having  thick 
foliage.     "The  leafy  forest."  Dryden. 

Scarce  stole  ft  breeze  to  wave  leafii  spray.  Mason. 

LEAGUE  (leg),  n.  [Low  L.  liga ;  L.  Ugo,  to  bind ; 
It.  lega;  Sp.  liga;  Fr.  ligue.'] 

1.  An  alliance  or  confederacy  between  two  or 
more  states  or  powers,  in  order  to  achieve  some 
common  enterprise  ;  confederation. 

2.  A  union  or  combination  of  individuals,  for 
some  specific  object ;  a  coalition.       Simmonds. 

Holy  League,  or  TTie  League,  (FrencA  Hist.)  a  political 


LEAF'-STAlK   (lefstSiwk), 
of  a  leaf;  a  petiole. 


association  formed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  HL,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
overthrow  tlie  Protestants  and  place  the  Duke  of  Guise 
on  the  throne.  —  Solemn  league  and  covenant.  Seo 
Covenant,  No.  4. 
Syn.  —  See  Alliance. 

LEAGUE  (leg),  v.  n.     [/.  LEAGUED  ;  pp.  LEAGUING, 

LEAGUED.]  To  join  or  combine  in  a  league  ;  to 
form  a  league  ;  to  confederate  ;  to  unite.  South. 

LEAGUE  (leg),  7i.  [L.  leuca,  leuga  (stated  by  Cam- 
den to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  leach,  a  stone. 
P.  Cyc).  —  W.  leech,  a  flat  stone  ;  Gael.  leig.  — 
It.  lega  ;  Sp.  legua  ;  Port,  legoa ;  Fr.  lieue^  A 
lueasure  of  distance,  used  chiefly  in  reckoning 
distances  by  sea,  being  three  geographical  miles, 
or  about  3.45  English  or  statute  miles. 

^S'  As  an  itinerary  measure,  the  league  varies  in 
different  countries.  In  France,  the  common  league  is 
2.76,  and  the  legal  league 2.42,  statute  miles.  In  Spain, 
the  common  league  is  4.216,  and  the  legal  2.635,  stat- 
ute miles.  In  Portugal,  the  league  is  3.84,  in  Switzer- 
land, 5.20,  in  Sweden,  6.65,  in  Prussia,  4.81,  and  in 
Japan,  1.45,  statute  miles.     Winslow. 

LEAGUED  (legd),  a.  United  or  combined  in  a 
league  ;  confederated  ;  allied. 

When  leagued  Oppression  poured  to  northern  wars 

Her  whiskered  pandours  and  her  fierce  hussars.     Campbell. 

LEA'GUER  (le'gur),  n.     1.  One  who  unites  in  a 

league.     "  Royalists  and  leaguers."  Bacon. 

2.  A   camp,   especially   a   camp   performing 

siege.     *'  The  leaguer  of  the  adversaries."  Shak. 

LEA'GUER  (le'gur),  v.  a.  [Dut.  lageren,  to  en- 
camp; Ger.  lageim.  —  See  Beleaguer.]  To 
beleaguer ;  to  besiege.  Pope. 

LEAK  (lek),  n.  [A.  S.  hlece^  leaky;  Dut.  lek,  a 
leak;  Ger.  leek  ;  Dan.  loik  ;  Sw.  luck."] 

1.  A  hole  or  fissure  which  lets  a  fluid,  as 
water,  in  or  out ;  as,  "  A  leak  in  a  roof." 

"When  unrelenting  thus  the  ?eai.«  they  found, 

The  clattering  pumps  with  claukLDs  strokes  resound. 

Falconer. 

2.  The  passing  of  a  fluid,  as  water,  in  or  out 
through  a  hole  or  fissure.  Wright. 

To  spring  a  leak,  {J^Taut.)  to  begin  to  leak.        Dana. 

f  LEAK,  ct-.     Leaky.  Spenser. 

LEAK,  V.  n.  [i.  leaked  ;/|p.  leaking,  leaked.] 
[Dut.  lekken  ;  Ger.  lecken;  Dan.  Imklte',  Sw. 
UickaA 

1.  To  trickle  or  run  in  or  out,  as  a  fluid, 
through  a  hole  or  fissure. 

The' water,  which  will,  perhaps,  by  degrees  leaJz  into  sev- 
eral parts,  may  be  emptied  out  again.  W\lkxi\s. 

2.  To  let  a  fluid,  as  water,  in  or  out  through 
a  hole  or  fissure ;  as,  "  The  cask  leaks." 

3.  "I-  To  urinate ;  to  make  water.  Shak. 
To  leak  out,  to  become  public,  as  a  report  or  a  fact. 

LEAK,  V.  a.  To  let  out  or  in,  as  a  fluid,  through 
a  hole  or  fissure.  Hooke. 

LEAK'A^E,  n.  1.  A  leaking: — the  quantity  of 
liquid  that  escapes  by  leaking.  Bp.  Parker. 

2.  {Com.)  An  allowance  in  the  customs  of  a 
certain  rate  per  cent,  on  the  gauge  of  wines 
and  other  liquids,  made  to  the  importer,  for  the 
waste  which  they  are  supposed  to  sustain  by 
leaking.  Bouvier. 

LEAK'Y,  a.  1.  That  lets  a  fluid,  as  water,  in  or 
out  through  a  hole  or  fissure  ;  that  leaks ;  as, 
"A  leaky  boat "  ;  "A  leaky  roof." 

2.  That  cannot  keep  a  secret;  tattling;  not 
close.     "His  fcoA-y  tongue."  Hamilton. 

LEAL,  a.    Loyal;  honest.     [Scot.]        Jamieson. 

fLEAM,  n.     [L.  ligamen;  Fr.  lien,  a  band.] 

1.  A  collar  or  string  by  which  a  hunter  leads 
his  dog;  —  wi'itten  also  Imie.  Pennant. 

2.  A  flash.  —  See  Leme.  Johnson. 

t  LEAM'^R,  n.    A  hound  led  by  a  leam.        Ash. 

LEAN  {\Gii),v.n.  [A.  S.  hlinian  ;  Dut.  leunen\ 
Ger.  lehnen  ;  Dan.  l<ene  ;  Sw.  luta.']    \i.  leaned 

or  LEANT  ;  pp.   LEANING,  LEANED  OV  LEANT.  — 

Leant  (lent)  is  not  now  much  used,  except  col- 
loquially. Smart  says  of  han,  *'  It  is  a  regular 
verb ;  colloquial  usage  warrants  leant  (pro- 
nounced Unt)  for  the  preterite  and  participle."] 

1.  To  incline  or  deviate  from  an  upright  po- 
sition ;  to  be  in,  or  to  assume,  a  position 
oblique  to  a  perpendicular  line ;  as,  *'  The  tower 
at  Pisa  leans  "  ;  "  To  lean  forward  in  walking." 

2.  To   incline   for   support;   to  press   in   an 
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oblique  direction.    *'  Leaning  on  mine  elbow." 
"  Our  prop  to  lean  upon."     Ska/c. 

Suffer  me  tliat  I  may  feci  the  pillars  whereon  the  house 
standeth,  that  I  may  lean  upon  them.  Judg.  xvi.  2(i. 

3.  To  have  an  inclination  or  tendency ;  to 
tend  ;  to  propend  ;  to  incline. 

And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side.      Goldsmith. 

LEAN,  V.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  lean ;  to  incline  for 
support  or  rest ;  to  repose. 

See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  handl  Shak. 

2.  t  [Icel.  leina.']  To  conceal.  Ray. 

LEAN  (len),  a.     [A.  S.  klcsnej  leene.] 

1.  Wanting  in  flesh ;  poor ;  thin ;  lank ;  gaunt ; 
emaciated ;  —  opposed  to  fat. 

As  lean  was  his  horse  as  is  a  rake. 
Your  fat  kiug  and  your  lean  beggar.  Shak. 

2.  Not  full  or  abundant;  meagre;  scanty; 
slender.     "  A  lean  wardrobe."  Shak. 

3.  Wanting  in  productiveness  ;  barren. 

What  the  land  is,  whether  it  be  fat  or  lean.     Num.  xiii.  20. 

4.  Wanting  in  comprehensiveness  or  embel- 
lishment;  jejune;  tame;  prosy;  dull.  "A 
lean  dissertation."  Johnson,  "  Our  author's 
low  and  lean  performance."     Waterland. 

5.  Low;  poor;  —  opposed  to  great  or  Hch. 
"  A  leaner  action."     [r.]  Shak. 

LEAN,  n.  That  part  of  flesh  which  consists  of 
muscle  without  the  fat ;  —  opposed  to  fat. 

With  razors  keen  we  cut  our  passage  clean 

Through  rills  of  fat  and  deluges  of  lean.  Farguhar. 

LEAN'-FACED  (len'last),  a.    1.  Having  a  lean  or 

thin  face.     "  Lean-faced  villain."  Shak. 

2.  {Printing.)  Noting  letters  whose  stems  and 

other  strokes  have  not  the  full  width,     Adams. 

LEAN'-FLESHED  (len'flesht),  «..  Wanting  in 
flesh  ;  lean.  Gen.  xli.  3. 

LEAN'ING, ra.  Inclination;  tendency;  bias.Z?«r^e. 

LEAN'LY,  ad.  In  a  lean  manner ;  meagrely ; 
without  plumpness.  Sherwood. 

LEAN'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  lean ;  want  of  flesh.  Arbutknot. 

2.  Want  of  fulness  or  plumpness;  poverty. 
*'The  leanjiess  of  his  purse."  Shak. 

3.  Want  of  spiritual  comfort.  "  He  .  .  .  sent 
leanness  into  their  soul."  Ps.  cvi.  15. 

LEAN'-TO,  n.  {Arch.)  A  building  whose  rafters 
pitch  against  or  lean  on  another  building;  a 
penthouse.  Brande. 

LEAN'-WIT-T^D,  a.  Having  little  sense  or  un- 
derstanding ;  foolish.  Shak. 

t  LEAN'Y,  a.     Alert ;  brisk  ;  active.         Spenser. 

They  have  fat  kernes  and  leany  knaves 
Their  fasting  flocks  to  keep. 

LEAP  [lep,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.Wr. ;  lep,  S.], 
V.  n.  [Goth,  hlaupan ;  A.  S.  hleapan;  Dut. 
loopen,  to  leap,  to  run  ;  Ger.  laufen;  Dan.  lobe] 
Sw.  lupa ;  Icel.  hlaupa.']  \i.  leaped  (lept  or 
lept)  [lept,  S".  Sm.  Nares ;  lept,  K.  Wb.];  pp. 
LEAPING,  LEAPED.]  To  movc  without  change 
of  the  feet;  to  move  with  springs  or  bounds  as 
distinguished  from  stepping,  as  in  walking  or 
running;  to  jump;  to  spring;  to  bound;  to 
vault. 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hand.  Bacon. 
The  man  in  wliom  the  evil  spirit  was,  leaped  on  them. 

AcU  xix.  16. 


He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leaped  from  his  eyes. 


Shak. 


JB^"  "  The  past  time  of  this  verb  is  generally  heard 
with  the  dipiitliong  short ;  and,  if  so,  it  ought  to  be 
spelled  leapt,  rhyming  with  kept.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Scott,  W.  Jolmston,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr. 
Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Elphinston  pronounce  the 
diphthong  in  the  preseiit  tense  of  this  word  long,  as  1 
have  done ;  and  Mr.  Elphinston  and  Mr.  Nares  make 
it  short  in  the  preterite  and  participle.  Blr,  Sheridan 
alone  makes  the  present  tense  short,  which,  if  I  rec- 
ollect justly,  is  a  pronunciation  peculiar  to  Ireland." 
PValfcer. 

"The  preterite  and  participle  are  regular  in  spell- 
ing, i.  e.  leapedj  but  are  pronounced  ISpt."  Smart. 

LEAP,  V.  a.  1.  To  pass. over  by  leaping;  to  jump, 
spring,  or  bound  over  or  across;  as,  "To  leap 
a  wall";  "To  leap  a  ditch." 

Every  man  is  not  of  a  eonstitntion  to  leap  a  gulf  for  the 
saving  of  hia  country.  L^Estrange. 

2.  To  cover  or  mount,  as  the  male  the  female 
of  certain  beasts.  Dryden. 


LEAP,  n.     1.    The    act   of   leaping;   a  jump;    u, 
spring ;  a  bound. 


By  Heaven,  mcthinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 

To  pluck  briglit  honor  from  the  pale-faced  moon. 


Shak, 


2.  Space  passed  or  to  be  passed  at  a  jump  or 
bound.     "The  salmon's  leap."  Drayton. 

others  affirmed  that  she  never  came  to  the  bottom  of  her 
leap,  but  that  she  was  changed  into  a  swan  as  she  i'G\\.  Addison, 

3.  The  act  of  mounting  or  covering,  as  of  the 
male  of  certain  beasts.  Dryden. 

4.  {Mns.)  Any  disjunct  degree;  —  generally 
used  to  signify  a  distance  composed  of  several 
intermediate  intervals.  Moore. 

LEAP,  n.     [A.  S.]     1.  f  A  basket.  WieUiffe. 

2.  Half  a  bushel.     [Sussex,  Eng.]      Wnght. 

3.  A  weel  for  fish.     [Local,  Eng.]       Wright. 

LEAP'^R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  leaps. 

LEAP'-FROG  (lep'frSg),  n.  A  game  among  boys 
in  which  one,  by  placing  his  hands  on  the  back 
or  shoulders  of  another  in  a  stooping  posture, 
leaps  over  his  head.  Shak. 

fLEAP'FUL,  n.    A  basketful.     "Seven  leapful." 

Matt.  XV.  36,  Wicklijfe's  Trans. 

LEAP'ING-HOUSE,  n.     A  house  of  ill-fame ;  a 

brothel ;  a  stew.  Shak. 

LEAP'ING-LY,  ad.     By  leaps.  Huloet. 

LEAP'-YEAR,  n.  A  year  containing  366  days, 
being  every  fourth  year,  which  leaps  over,  as  it 
were,  one  day  more  than  there  are  days  in  a 
common  year,  February  having,  that  year,  29 
days ;  bissextile. 

Divide  by  4;  what 's  left  shall  be 

For  leap-year  0,  for  past  I,  2,  3.  Harris. 

J8^  Every  year  of  which  the  number  is  divisible  by 
4  without  a  remainder  is  a  leap-year,  excepting  the 
centesimal  years,  which  are  only  leap-years  when  di- 
visible by  4,  after  suppressing  the  two  zeros.    Brande. 

t  LEAR,  u.     Empty.  — See  Lere. 

LEARN  (ISrn),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  Icsran,  to  teach  ;  lar, 
instruction  ;  leomian,  to  learn  ;  Dut.  leeren,  to 
teach,  to  learn  ;  Old  Ger.  leren,  to  teach  ;  Ger. 
lehren ;  lernen^  to  learn  ;  Dan.  Iwre,  to  teach, 
to  learn  ;   Sw.  Idra ;  Old  Eng.  lear,  lere.]     [i. 

LEARNED  Or  LEARNT  ;  pp.  LEARNING,  LEARNED 
or  LEARNT.] 

1.  t  To  teach. 

Who,  till  I  learned  him,  had  not  known  his  might.  Drayton. 
Have  I  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long?   Hast  thou  not  learned  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  SJidk. 

J3£^  Still  used  in  this  sense  in  vulgar  language. 

2.  To  acq^lire  or  obtain  knowledge  of  or  skill 
in ;  as.  "  To  learn  a  language  "  ;  "  To  learn  sea- 
manship "  ;  "  To  learn  to  swim." 

Heaven 
Is  as  tlie  book  of  God  before  thee  set. 
Wherein  to  read  his  wondrous  works,  and  learn 
His  seasons,  hours,  or  days,  or  montlis,  or  years.  Milton. 
They  wlio  are  learning  to  compose  and  arrange  their  sen- 
tences with  accuracy  and  order  arc  learning,  at  the  same 
time,  to  think  with  accuracy  and  order.  Blair. 

from  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  others'  woe.  Gray. 
Syn. — 'Yq  study  implies  application  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge  ;  to  Uam^  successful  application.  We 
study  to  learn^  and  learn  to  study.  Learn  to  read  ; 
learn  an  art ;  study  a  science  or  a  subject ;  copy  an  ex- 
ample. To  teach  is  to  give  instruction  ;  to  learn  is  to 
take  instruction.  An  instructor  teaches,  and  a  pupil 
learv-s. 

LEARN  (lern),  v.  n.  To  gain  or  receive  knowl- 
edge;—  with  of.  "Birds  will  lea}'n  one  of 
another."  Bacon. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  leai-n  o/me.        Matt.  xi.  29. 

LEARN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  learned.  Bd.  Rev. 

LEARN';^D  (lern'ed),  a.  1.  Possessing  learning; 
versed  in  literature  and  science  ;  erudite. 

A  man  younger  than  Francis,  less  learned,  and  eqmally 
inexperienced.  jBssea:. 

2.  Having  skill ;  skilled ;  knowing ;  able. 
^'Learned  in  martial  arts."  Granvill. 

3.  Abounding  in  or  containing  learning;  as, 
"  A  learned  essay  "  ;  "A  learned  treatise." 

4.  t  Wise  ;  prudent. 

How  learned  a  thing  it  is  to  beware  of  the  humblest  en- 
emy I  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  See  Able. 

fLEARN'^D-lSH,  w.     Somewhat  learned. 

And  seem  more  leamedish  than  those 

That  in  a  greater  charge  compose.  Butler. 

LEARN' 5;D-LY  (l^rn'ed-le),  ad.  With  learning. 
"  Much  he  spoke  and  learnedly.''  Shak. 


LEARN'jpD-NfiSS,  n.    The  state  of  being  learned ; 

erudition.  Barclay. 

LEARN'^R  (lern'^r),  n.  One  who  learns.  Cowper. 

LEARN'ING  (lern'jng),  n.    1.  Knowledge  received 
by  instruction  or  study  ;  scholastic  knowledge  ; 
attainments  in  literature  and   science;  erudi- 
tion ;  scholarship  ;  as,  "  A  man  of  learning.'" 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Pope. 

2.  Skill  in  any  thing,     [r.]  Hooker. 

Syn.  — See  Knowledge,  Literature. 
LEAS' A-BLE,  «.    That  may  be  leased.  Sherwood. 

LEASE  (les),  n.  [Law  Fr.  leas,  lees,  kez,  from 
Fr.  laisser,  to  leave,  to  quit.  —  Fr.  laisser  is  re- 
ferred by  Caseneuve  and  Menage  to  Low  L.  laxo, 
to  loose,  from  L.  laxus,  loose;  by  Richardson, 
to  A.  S.  lesan,  to  let  go,  to  loose.] 

1.  {Law.)  A  conveyance  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments, usually  in  consideration  of  rent  or  other 
recompense,  made  for  life,  for  a  term  of  years, 
or  at  will,  but  always  for  a  less  time  than  the 
lessor  has  in  the  premises  ;  — also,  the  instru- 
ment or  contract  for  such  conveyance.   Burrill. 

Lease  and  release,  a  compound  conveyance  consist- 
ing of  a  lease,  or  rather  a  bargain  and  sale,  and  a  re- 
lease, constituting  separate  deeds; — universally  in 
use  in  the  State  of  New  York  before  the  year  1788, 
and  now  in  England  the  common  method  of  convey- 
ing freehold  estates,  Burrill. 

2.  Any  tenure.     "Life's  fease."  Milton. 

LEASE  (les),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  lesan.']  [i.  leased  ; 
pp.  LEASING,  LEASED.]  To  grant  the  occupa- 
tion of  to  another  by  a  lease  ;  to  let  for  a  lim- 
ited time.  Ayliffe. 

fLEA^E  (lez),  n.  [A.  S.  Ices,  laiswe.]  A  pasture 
or  common  ;  —  written  also  Uese.  Wright. 

LEA§E  (lez),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  lesan  i  Dut.  leezen, 
to  gather,  to  read;  Ger.  lesen-,  Dan.  Icesc,  Sw. 
Ifisa;  Icel.  lesa.']  \i.  leased;  jojy.  leasing, 
LEASED.]  To  glean;  to  gather  what  harvest- 
men  leave,     [r.]  Dryden. 

A  leasehold 
Johnson. 


LEASE'HOLD,  a.     Held  by  lease 
tenement." 


LEASE'HOLD,  n,  A  tenure  held  by  lease.  Smart. 

LEASE'HOLD-^R,  n.  One  who  holds  a  lease  ;  a 
tenant  under  a  lease.  Richardson. 

LEASE'MON-e^R  (-miing-ger),  n.  One  who  deals 
in  leases.  "  Landlords  and  ^ftsemon^crs."  StOw. 

t  LEA§':gR  (lez'er),  n.     1.  A  gleaner.  Swift. 

2.  A  liar.  — See  Leasing.  Bp,  Hall. 

LEASH  [lesh,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  les, 
S.],  n.  [It.  lassa ;  Fr.  laisse,  lesse.  —  From  Low 
L.  lexa,  for  L.  laxa,  loose  (sc.  restis,  a  rope). 
Dit  Cange.  —  Ger.  lasche.  Se^-enius.l 

1.  A  thong  or  string  by  which  a  huntsman 
holds  his  dog,  or  a  falconer  his  hawk. 

Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 

Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 

To  let  him  slip  at  will.  Shak. 

2.  The  number  usually  leashed  together  by 
sportsmen  ;  three  ;  a  brace  and  a  half;  as,  "  A 
leash  of  greyhounds." 

I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers.  Shak. 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once.  JflvdUn-as. 

3.  A  band  for  tying  or  fastening.  Boyle. 

LEASH,  V.  a.  [i.  leashed  ;  pp.  leashing, 
LEASHED.]     To  bind  or  tie  together  in  a  leash. 

At  his  heels, 
Leashed  in  like  hounds,  should  Famine,  Sword,  and  Fire 
Crouch  for  employment.  Shak. 

fLEA^'lNG  (lez'ing),  n.  [A.  S.  leasung ;  leas, 
false.]     Lying ;  falsehood. 

Thou  ehalt  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing.  Bs.  v.  6. 

fLEA'SOW  (le'so),  n.  [A.  S.  Ices,  Icesuw.']  A 
pasture  ;  a  lease.  Wiekliffe. 

LEAST  (lest),  a. ;  the  step,  of  little.  [A.  S.  Icest, 
superlative  of  Icessa,  irregular  comparative  of 
lytel,  little.] 

1.  Smallest ;  minutest.  "  The  least  of  all 
seeds."  '    .  Matt.  xiii.  32. 

2.  Below  or  inferior  to  the  others  in  degree, 
rank,  or  importance. 

Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these  least  com- 
mandments, and  shall  tench  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Matt.  v.  19. 
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LEAST,  ad.  In  a  degree  below  all  others  ;  in  the 
smallest  or  lowest  degree. 

Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least.       Sliak. 
Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
Trom  heaven.  Milton. 

At  leasts  or  at  the  least,  at  the  smallest  number,  or 
at  the  lowest  estimate.  "  Let  the  damsel  abide  with 
us  a  few  days,  at  the  least  ten."  Ocn.  xxiv.  55.  "  A 
dozen  times  at  least."  S/iak.  —  Not  to  say  more  ;  to 
say  the  least ;  at  any  rate.  "  If  it  is  possible  to  inter- 
est tlie  imagination  and  tlie  heart  in  favor  of  error,  it 
is,  at  least,  no  less  possible  to  interest  them  in  favor  of 
truth."  Stewart.  —  In  t/ie  least,  in  the  smallest  or  low- 
est degree  ;  as,  "  He  was  not  in  the  least  dismayed."  — 
t*4t  leastways,  -fat  leastwise,  or  i  leastwise^  at  least. 
Barnes.    More.   Holinahed. 

t  LEAST'WI^E,  ad.     At  least.  Hooker. 

t  LEA'^Y  (le'ze),  a.  [Probably  A.  S.  leas,  false. 
Richardson.']  Likely  to  mislead ;  vague  ;  falla- 
cious. "  The  sense  itself  be  left  both  loose 
and  leasy."  Ascham. 

LEAT,  n.  [A.  S.  Icedan,  Icet,  to  lead.]  An  artifi- 
cial watercourse,  as  to,  or  from,  a  mill.  Francis. 

LEATH'^R  (leth'er),  71.  \Got\i.  hlethr  ;  A.S.  leth- 
er,  leder;  Dut.  leder,  leh",  Ger.  leder\  Dan. 
Iceder ;  Sw.  lader  ;  Icel.  ledr  ;  "W.  lledr^ 

1.  The  skins  of  animals  prepared  for  use  by 
tanning,  tawing,  or  other  processes. 

Thick  80le/eai//erig  tannedi  white  kid  for  gloves  is  tawed; 
the  upper  leather  iov  boots  and  shoes  is  tanned  and  curried; 
and  fine  Turkey  leather  is  tawed,  and  afterwards  slightly 
tanned.  Brande. 

2.  The  raw  or  undressed  skins  of  animals. 
[North  of  Eng.]  Wmght. 

3.  Skin,  ludicrously  or  ironically.  Swift. 

LEATH'jgR,  V.  a.  To  beat,  as  with  a  thong  of 
leather ;  to  strap.     [Low.]     Jamieson.     Grose. 

LEATH'ipR,   a.     1.  Made    of  leather ;    leathern. 

"  A  leather  apron."  Shak. 

2.  Of,  or  consisting  in,  leather.    "  The  leat/ier 

manufacture."  Brande. 

LEATH'JPR,  or  LET H'jpR,-  V.  n.  [A.  S.  hleothrian, 
to  make  a  loud  noise  ;  hleothor,  a  loud  noise.] 
To  proceed  with  noise  or  violence  ;  to  push  for- 
ward eagerly.     [Low  and  local.]       Ray.    Todd. 

LEATH'JgR-COAT,  n.  An  apple  with  a  tough 
rind ;  the  golden  russeting.     [Local.]     Wright. 

LEATH'^iR-DRESS'^R,  n.  One  who  dresses  the 
skins  of  animals.  Pope. 

LEATH'^R-JACK'^T,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Cook. 

LEATH'JPR-MOUTHED  (letn'er-moatfid),  a.  Not- 
ing a  fish  which  has  its  teeth  in  its  throat,  as 
the  chub  or  cheven.  Walton. 

LEATH'5)RN  (letfi'ern),  a.  Made  or  consisting  of 
leather  ;  leather.  "  A  leathern  girdle."  Matt. 
iii.  4.     "  Leathern  hags."     Pope. 

LEATH'^R-SELL'J^IR,  n.     One  who  sells  leather. 

LEATH'gR-WINGED  (-wingd),  a.  Having  wings 
resembling  leather,  as  the  bat.  Spenser. 

LEATH'^R-WOOD  (-wiid),  n.  A  genus  of  North 
American  undershrubs,  having  a  very  tough, 
fibrous  bark,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  thongs 
and  for  cordage  ;  moose-wood  ;  Dirca.      Gray. 

LfeATH'^lR-Y  (leth'er-e),  a.  Resembling  leather; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  leather  ;  tough ;  co- 
riaceous.   "  A  leathery  skin."  Greio. 

LEAVE  (lev),  7i.  [A,  S.  leaf,  Isf;  Itsfan,  lefan,  to 
leave,  to  permit — See  Leave,  v.  a.] 

1.  A  grant  of  liberty  b)^  which  restraint  is 
removed ;  liberty  ;  permission  ;  allowance  ;  li- 
cense. "  Give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence."  Shak. 

I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any  man  who  serves  me. 

Pope. 

2.  The  act  of  going  away  or  departing ;  re- 
tirement ;  withdrawal ;  departure.  "  Occasion 
smiles  upon  a  second  leave."  Shak. 

To  take  leave,  to  go  through  with  certain  formalities 
on  departure  ;  to  bid  adieu  or  farewell ;  as,  "  To  take 
leave  of  one's  friends."  "  Paul  . . ,  then  took  his  leave 
of  the  brethren."  Acts  xviil,  18.  '^^Take  leave  and 
part ;  for  you  must  part  forthwith."   Shak. 

Syn.  —  Leave  and  liberty  are  asked  for  and  given 
or  granted  ;  and  they  may  sometimes  be  taken.  A 
person  begs  leave  or  takes  leave  ;  and  he  may,  on  part- 
ing with  another,  take  a  final  leave  or  farewell.  Per- 
mission and  leave  are  requested  ;  and  they  are  granted 
by,  or  obtained  from,  persons  having. authority.  Li- 
censes are  given  by  government ;  poetic  licenses  are 


deviations  from  the  common  rules  or  forms  of  lan- 
guage, practised  by  poets. 

LEAVE  (lev),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  lesfan,  to  leave  ;  Frs. 
leva;  Icel.  leifa.  —  A.  S.  l^fan,  lifan,  lefan,  ly- 
fan,  ahafan,  to  permit;  leqfan,  gelefan,  gely- 
fan,  to  leve,  or  believe ;  Ujian,  leojian,  to  live. 

—  These  seem  to  be  the  same  word,  the  radi- 
cal meaning  being,  to  abide  or  remain  [A.  S. 
belifan,  gelyfan,  lifan']  :  thus  —  lijian,  to  live, 
i.  e.  to  abide  or  remain ;  leaf  an,  to  leve,  or  be- 
lieve, i.  e.  to  abide  or  remain  by  ;  Iccfan,  lefan,  to 
leave,  i.  e.  to  let  abide  or  remain.     RicJuirdson. 

—  See  Believe,  Leve,  and  Live,]     [^,  left  ; 

pp.  LEAVING,  LEFT.] 

L  To  let,  permit,  or  suffer  to  remain.  "  My 
peace  I  leave  with  you."  John  xiv.  27. 

Leave  one  of  your  brethren  here  with  me.     Gen.  xlii.33. 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathaome  grave.        Milton. 

2.  To  separate  one's  self  from;  to  go  away 
from  ;  to  withdraw  or  depart  from  ;  as,  "  He 
left  the  castle  "  ;  "  The  steamer  left  the  pier." 

Yesterday,  at  the  seventh  hour,  the  fever  left  him.  John  iv.  52. 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades?  Milton. 

3.  To  desist  or  cease  from  ;  to  make  an  end 
of;  —  often  with  off.  *'  Leave  q^  delays."  Shak. 

When  they  saw  the  chief  captain  and  the  soldiers,  they  ie/it 
beating  of  Paul.  Acts  xxi.  32. 

4.  To  put  or  lay  aside  ;  to  forsake  or  aban- 
don ;  to  give  up  or  renounce  ;  to  relinquish. 
*'  To  leave  my  base  vocation." 

Lo,  we  have  left  all,  and  have  fbUowed  thee.      Mark  x.  28. 

5.  To  give  up  or  abandon  ;  to  commit  or  con- 
sign.   "  A  child  left  to  himself."   Prov.  xxix.  15. 

Resolving  thenceforth 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways.         Milton. 

6.  To  refer  for  decision ;  as,  "  To  leave  a 
question  to  arbitrators." 

7.  To  permit  without  interposition. 

Whether  Esau  were  a  vassal  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

Locke. 

8.  To  have  remaining  at  death. 

There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  behind  them. 

Ecclus.  xliv.  8. 

9.  To  cause  to  pass  at  one's  death  to  the  pos- 
session of  another;  to  bequeath;  to  gipe  by 
will ;  as,  "He  left  a  legacy  to  his  fi-iend." 

I'll  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind, 
And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more-  Sliak. 

To  be  left  to  one^s  self,  to  be  deserted  :  —  to  be  per- 
mitted to  follow  one's  Inclinations. — To  leave  off,  to 
desist  or  cease  from  ;  to  forbear :  —  to  forsake.  '*  He 
began  to  leave  off  some  of  his  old  acquaintance."  Ar- 
but/inot. — To  leave  out,  to  omit.  ^^  Leave  no  ceremony 
ovt.'^  Shak. — to  refer  for  decision,  as  to  referees  or 
arbitrators.  [Colloquial.] 
Syn.  —  See  Abandon. 
LE.WE,  V.  n.  1.  To  cease  ;  to  make  an  end  ;  to 
desist ;  to  stop  ;  —  often  with  off. 

When  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate. 

Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait.     Koscommon. 

2.  To  put  forth  leaves  ;  to  leaf, 
t  LEAVE  (lev),  V.  a.   [Fr.  lever.  — See  Levy.]  To 
levy  or  raise,  as  an  army. 

And  after  all  an  army  strong  she  leaved.  Spenser. 

LEAVED  (levd),  a.     1.  Having  leaves  or  foliage; 

leafed.     ^'  Thick- leaved  box."  Congreve. 

^6®=  Leaved  is  more  in  use  than  leafed.     Smart. 

2.  Made  with  leaves  or  folds.      "  The  two- 

leaved  gate."  Isa.  xlv.  1. 

t  LEAVE'L5;SS,   a.      [From    leaf]      Having  no 

leaves  ;  leafless.  Carew. 

tLEAVE'L?SS,  a.     [From   leave.]     Destitute  of 

permission  or  leave. 

That  leaveless  none  come  in  nor  out.  Cliaucer. 

LEAV'EN  (lev'vn)  [lev'vn,  iS.  P.  J.  Ja.  Wr.  Wb.; 

16v'en,  W.  F.  Sm.  ;  le'vn,  K.],  n.     [Low  'L.leva- 

num,  from  L.  lei'o,  levatus,  to  raise;  It.  lievito  ; 

Sp.  levadura  ;  Fr.  levain.] 

1.  A  substance  which  causes  fermentation  in 
that  with  which  it  is  mixed;  —  particularly, 
yeast  or  sour  dough,  used  for  raising  bread. 
"  It  shall  not  be  baked  with  leaven."  Lev.  vi.  15. 

Beer,  ale,  wine,  and  cider  work  only  by  means  oi'theUnven 
in  them.  Hces. 

2.  Anj^  thing  which  mixes  with  a  mass,  and 
changes  it  to  its  own  nature  ;  —  commonly  used 
of  something  which  depraves  that  with  which  it 
is  mixed. 

Take  heed,  and  beware  of  the  leaveji  of  the  Pharisees  and 
of  the  Sadducees.  Matt.  xvi.  (>. 

LEAV'EN  (lev'vn),  v.  a.  [i.  leaa^exed  ;  pp. 
LEAVENING,  LEAVENED.] 


1.  To  induce  fermentation  in ;  to  raise  or 
lighten,  as  dough. 

A  little  leaven  leaveiieth  the  whole  lump.  Gal.  v.  9. 

2.  To  imbue ;  to  taint ;  to  infect ;  to  vitiate. 

That  cruel  something,  unpossessed. 

Corrodes  and  leavoui  all  the  rest.  Prior. 

LEAV'EN-ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  making  light  by 
fermentation,  as  bread. 

2.  Leaven.     '^  Kinds  of  leavenings."    Bacon. 

LEAV'_EN-OUS  (lev'vn-us),  a.  Containing,  or  act- 
ing like,  leaven.  "  Leavenous  doctrine.    Milton. 

LEAV'J^R,  n.     One  who  leaves.  Udal. 

LEAVER  (levz),  n. ;  pi.  of  leaf.    See  Leaf. 

LEAVE'-TAK-ING,  n.  The  act  of  taking  leave  ; 
formalities  on  parting.  Shak. 

LEAV'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  full  of 
leaves  ;  leafiness.  Sherwood. 

LEAV'JNG^  (lev'jngz),  n.  pi.  1.  Things  left  be- 
hind ;  things  not  carried  away ;  remnants ; 
fragments;  relics;  remains. 

Sits  in  safety  on  the  green  bank  side, 

And  lives  upon  the  leavings  of  the  tide.      Langhorne. 

2.  Things  left  as  worthless  ;  refuse ;  offal. 

Scales,  fins,  and  bones,  the  leavings  of  the  feast.  So/nerville. 

LEAV'Y,  a.     Full  of  leaves  ;  leafy.  Sidney. 

L^-CAn'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  XeKavojiavrf'ta;  liKavr,, 
a  dish,  and  fiavTiia,  prophesying.]  Divination 
by  means  of  water  in  a  basin.  Crabb. 

L?-CAN'0-RInE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  cry  stall  iz  able 
substance  obtained  from  several  species  of  Le- 
canora,  and  some  other  lichens.  Brande. 

LEC'CA-GUM,  71.  {Com.)  The  gum  of  the  olive 
tree,  which  is  abundantly  collected  at  Lecca,  in 
Calabria.  Brande. 

t  LECH,  v.  a.  [Fr.  lecher.]  To  lick  or  smear ;  to 
latch.  — See  Latch,  v.  a.,  No.  2.  Shak. 

LECH'^R,  n.  [It.  lecco,  gluttony,  lechery  ;  lec- 
caj'e,  tolick;  Fr.  fecAe?',  to  lick.  —  A.  S.  liccera, 
a  glutton ;  liccian,  to  lick  ;  Dut.  lekker,  dainty- 
mouthed,  lickerish  ;  Ger.  lecker ;  Dut.  likken, 
to  lick;  Ger.  lecken.  —  See  Lick,  and  Licker- 
ish.] A  man  given  to  lewdness;  a  salacious 
man  ;  —  written  also  leacheo'  and  letcher.    Shak. 

LECH'^iR,  V.  n.     To  practise  lewdness.         Shak. 

LECH'^R-OTJS,  a.  1.  Practising  lewdness  ;  lewd  ; 
lustful ;  libidinous  ;  lascivious. 

2.  Inflaming  or  exciting  animal  desire.  ^^Lech- 
erous  drink."  Piers  Plouhman. 

LECH'^R-OUS-LY,  ad.    Lewdly  ;  lustfully. 

LECH'ER-OUS-NE,SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
lecherous  ;  lewdness  ;  lustfulness.        Johnson. 

LECH'jgR-Y,  n.  The  irregular  indulgence  of  ani- 
mal desire  ;  lewdness;  lasciviousness.       Shak. 

LEC-TI' CA,n.  [L.jfrom  leetits,  a  couch.]  {Rom. 
Ant.)  A  sort  of  couch  or  litter  in  which  per- 
sons were  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  in 
a  reclining  posture. 

j(^=-  The  Icctica  was  originally  a  litter  upon  which 
invalids  were  carried  and  the  dead  were  borne  to  the 
grave.     W.  Scott. 

LEC'TION  (leit'shun),  n.  [L.  lectio;  lego,  lectus 
(Gr.  Uyw),  to  lay  m  order,  to  gather,  to  read ; 
It.  le^one  ;  Sp.  leccion  ;  Fr.  legon.] 

1.  A  particular  mode  of  reading  or  translat- 
ing a  passage  in  an  author  ;  a  reading.  "Other 
copies  and  various  lections."  Milton. 

2.  A  portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  ser- 
vice ;  a  lesson.  Hooper. 

LEC'TIpN-A-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  lectionanum,  from 
L.  lectio,  lectionis,  a  reading ;  Fr.  lectionaire.] 
A  book  of  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  service.  Warton. 

LECT'y-AL,  a.  [L.  lectualis ;  lectus,  a  couch  or 
bed.]'  {Med.)  Noting  a  disease  which  confines 
the  patient  to  the  bed.    [r.]  Crabb. 

LECT'URE  (lekt'yur),  n,  [It.  Mtura,  from  L. 
lego,  'lectus,  to  read  ;  Sp.  lectura ;  Fr.  lecture.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  reading.  '*  In 
the  lecture  of  Holy  Scripture."     [r.]     Browne. 

2.  A  discourse  read  or  pronounced  on  any 
subject,  particularly  with  a  view  to  instruct. 

When  letters  from  Casar  were  piven  to  Rusticus,  he  re- 
fused to  open  them  till  the  philosopher  had  done  his  lectures. 

Taylor. 
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3.  Censure    or   reproof    adn^inistered    in    a 
formal  or  magisterial  manner.  Addison. 

4.  A    rehearsal    of   a  lesson ;    a  recitation. 
[English  universities.]  Wright. 

LECT'URE   (lekt'ywi*))  ^-  ^-     [}•  lectured  ;  pp. 
LECTURING,  LECTURED.] 

1.  To  read  or  deliver  a  lecture  to.     "  While 
he  is  lecturing  his  students."  Smith. 

2.  To    censure    or   reprove    in    a    formal  or 
magisterial  manner.  J^ope. 


LECT'URE  (lekt'yur),  V. 
lecture  or  lectures. 


To  read  or  deliver  a 
Johnson. 


LfiCT'UR-lgR,  n.     1.  One  who  lectures  ;  one  who 

reads  or  delivers  lectures.  Johnson, 

2.  A  preacher  in  a  church  hired  by  the  parish 

to  assist  the  rector  or  vicar.  Clarendon. 


The  office  or 
Swift. 
Act  of  one  who  lectures. 


LL:CT'1;RE-SHTP  (lekt'yur-shlp),  n, 

the  state  of  a  lecturer. 
LECT'UR-iNG,  n. 

tLECT'URN,  n.  [Old  Fr,  lectrin,  ^xom  L.  lego, 
lectus,  to  read.]     A  reading-desk  in  a  church ; 

—  written  also  lectorne  and  lectern.        Chaucer. 
LED,  i.  from  lead.     See  Lead. 

LE'DA,  n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by 
Chacornac  in  1856.  Lovering. 

LED-CAP'TATN  (-tin),  n.  An  obsequious  attend- 
ant ;  a  favorite  that  follows,  as  if  led  by  a 
string.    "One  of  her  led-cciptains."  Swift. 

fLfiD'^N,  or  t  LED'D]?N,  n.  [A.  S.  Iccde7i,  leden, 
Latin,  language.  —  A  corruption  of  Latin. 
Skinner,  Tyriohitt.']  Peculiar  language  or 
speech.     "  The  ledden  of  the  gods."      Spenser. 

The  ledden  of  the  birds  most  perfectly  she  knew.      Drayton. 

LED^E  (ledj),  n.  [A.  S.  leger,  a  place  for  laying 
or  lying  ;  lecgan,  to  lay ;  Dut.  leger  ;  Ger.  layer  ; 
Dan.  lager  ;  Sw.  Iclger.'] 

1.  That  upon  which  any  thing  is  or  may  be 
laid  ;  —  particularly  a  narrow  shelf,  or  any  thing 
projecting  in  the  manner  of  a  shelf. 

The  fbur  parallel  sticks,  rising  above  five  inches  higher 
than  the  handkerchief,  served  as  ledges  on  each  side.     iiio{ft. 

2.  A  small  moulding.  "  The  borders  [of  the 
bases]  were  between  the  ledges."  1  Kings  vii.  28. 

3.  A  layer  or  stratum  upon  which  others  rest. 

Then,  that  the  lowest  ledge  or  row  be  merely  of  stone,  and 
the  broader  the  better.  Wotton. 

4.  A  projecting  mass  of  rock,  as  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  or  extending  into  the  sea.        Dryden. 

That  buoyant  lumber  may  sustain  you  o'er 

The  rocky  shelves  and  ledyes  to  the  shore.     Falconer. 

5.  The  bar  of  a  gate.    [Local,  Eng.]    Wright. 

6.  (N'aiit.)  A  small,  piece  of  timber  placed 
athwart  ships,  under  the  deck,  beneath  the 
beams.  Dana. 

LEDGE'M^NT,  n.  {Arch.)  A  horizontal  course 
of  stone  or  mouldings.  Britton. 

LED^'^R  (led'jer),  n.  [Dut.  legger,  any  thing 
laid  or  put  so  as  to  rest  in  a  place,  from  A.  S. 
lecgan,  to  lay  ;  Dut.  leggen.} 

1.  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  nailed  horizon- 
tally to  the  standards  of  scaffolding,  upon  which 
are  placed  the  outer  ends  of  the  putlogs  ;  —  also 
\vritten  liggcr.  Britton. 

2.  [A.  S.  lecgan,  to  lie.  Richardson.  —  L. 
lego,  to  gather.  Bailey.]  The  merchant's  prin- 
cipal account-book,  in  which  are  collected  and 
arranged,  each  under  its  proper  account,  the 
various  transactions  scattered  through  the  jour- 
nal and  the  day-book  ;  —  called  also  ledger-book. 

j^=-  Written  also  legcr.—"  In  the  sense  of  an  ac- 
count-book, this  orthography  \ledger'\  is  settled  by 
long  custom."    Todd. 

3.  A  large,  flat  stone  laid  over  a  tomb. 

LED^'^R— BOOK  (-buk),  n.  The  merchant's  prin- 
cipal account-book;  a  ledger. 

Conscience  is  afjrcat  ledger-book,  in  which  all  our  offences 
are  written  and  registered.  Burton. 

LEDl^'^R-LINE,  n.  [Fr.  leger,  light,  and  Eng. 
Ii7ie.'j  {Mils.)  A  line  added  above  or  below  the 
staff  for  the  reception  of  any  note  too  high  or 
too  low  to  be  written  within  it ;  an  added  line  ; 

—  written  also  leger-line.  Moore. 
LED'-HORSE,  n.     A  horse  which  carries  a  load 

on  his  back,  and  is  led;  a  pack-horse.  Johnson. 
LEE,  n.  [A.  S.  hleo,  hleow,  a  shelter  ;  hl(Bio,  hla.w, 
that  which  covers,  rising  ground.] 


1.  {Xaut.)  A  place  sheltered  from  the  wind 
by  an  intervening  object,  as  a  bluff";  —  the  side 
of  any  thing  opposite  to  that  from  which  the 
wind  blows.  Dana. 

2.  Dregs.  "The  people's  wretched  lee."  — 
See  Lees.  Prior. 

By  the  lee,  (JVaut.)  noting  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
going  freevvheu  she  lias  fallen  off  so  much  as  to  bring 
tiie  wind  round  the  stem,  so  as  to  take  the  sails  aback 
on  the  other  side.  Dana. —  Under  the  lee  of^  (JVaut.) 
being  on  the  lee  side  of;  under  the  shelter  of;  eis, 
"  Under  the  lee  of  the  land." 

LEE,  a.  {Naut.)  Noting  that  side  of  a  vessel 
which  is  opposite  to  the  side  against  which  the 
wind  strikes  ;  —  opposed  to  loeather  :  —  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  lee  side  of  a  vessel ;  as,  '*  The 
lee  bow  "  ;  *'  The  lee  scuppers." 

Lee  gage,  the  position  of  a  vessel  when  to  leeward 
of  another.  —  Lee  lurch,  Vi  sudden  rolling  of  a  vessel 
to  leeward,  as  in  going  close-hauled,  in  a  high  wind. 

—  Lee  shore,  a  shore  against  which  the  wind  blows  ; 
a  shore  to  leeward  of  a  vessel.  —  On  the  lee  beam,  in  a 
direction  to  leeward  at  right  angles  to  the  keel.  —  Lee 
tide,  a  tide  setting  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind 
blows.  Dana. 

t  LEE,  V.  n.     To  lie.  —  See  Lie.  Chaucer. 

LEE'BOARD,  71.  {Naut.)  A  board  which,  being 
let  down  into  the  water  on  the  lee  side  of  flat- 
bottomed  vessels,  opposes  the  action  of  the 
wind  to  drive  them  to  leeward.  Brande. 

LEECH,  n,  A  tub  or  vessel  in  which  wood  ashes 
are  leached ;  —  written  also  leach.  Moor. 

LEECH,  V.  a.  [Dut.  lehken,  to  leak.  —  See  Leak.] 

\i.    LEECHED  ;  pp.    LEECHING,  LEECHED.]   To 

cause  a  fluid  to  percolate  through,  as  water 
through  wood-ashes  to  make  lye  ; — written 
also  leach  and  letch.  —  See  Leach.  Moo?-. 

LEECH,  n.  [A.  S.  loice,  lece,  a  physician,  a  leech; 
Dan.  Imqe,  a  physician ;  Sw.  Ui,  hare ;  Icel.  Ice- 
knari;  Ir.  liagh;  Rus.  lekar,  likar."] 

1.  A  physician.  Spenser.  —  Obsolete  in  this 
sense,  except  perhaps  in  compounds,  as  horse- 
leech. 

2.  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  red-blooded  aquatic 
worms,  having  a  sucker  at  each  end  of  the 
body,  and  subsisting  chiefly  by  sucking  the 
blood  of  other  animals  ;  liirudo.         Eng.  Cyc. 

.0®=The  species  o?  leech  which  is  of  the  greatest 
value  is  the  medicinal  leech,  SanguUuga  medicinalis. 
The  mouth  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  anterior 
sucker,  and  contains  three  jaws.  Each  of  these  is 
armed  on  its  edge  with  two  rows  of  very  fine  teeth, 
which  penetrate  the  skin  by  a  motion  resembling  that 
of  a  semi-circular  saw.  As  a  remedial  agent  in  med- 
icine, leeches  are  held  in  deservedly  high  repute.  Baird. 

3.  {Naut.)  The  edge  of  a  sail,  at  the  sides. 

—  See  Leach.  Mar.  Diet. 
LEECH,  v.  a.     [A.  S.  lacnian',   ^ce,  a  physician ; 

Dan.  l(ege  ;  Sw.  Idka.'] 

1.  t  To  cure  ;  to  treat  with  medicine.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  apply  leeches  to,  as  a  diseased  part  of 
the  body.  Wright. 

f  LEECH'CRAft,  n.  The  art  of  healing.  Spenser. 

l:^E-CHEE',  n.    An  East  Indian  fruit.  Hamilton. 

LEECH'-LINE,  n.    See  Leach-line.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  LEECH'MAN,  n.     A  physician.  Poem,  1602. 

LEECH'-TLJB,  n.  A  tub  in  which  ashes  are 
leached ;  leach-tub.  Moor. 

LEECH'-WAY,  n.  [A.  S.  lie,  a  body,  a  corpse, 
and  Eng.  way.']  Ihe  path  which  leads  to  the 
grave  ;  way  of  all  flesh.     [Local,  Eng.]     Todd. 

LEEF,  a.    1.  Beloved;  dear  ;  lief.  Holinshed. 

2.  "Willing.  —  See  Lief.  Goicer. 

LEEF,  ad.    "Willingly.  —  See  Lief.  Sjienser. 

LEE'FANCE,-?^.  {Naut.)  An  iron  bar  on  which  the 
sheets  of  fore-and-aft  sails  traverse.  Simmonds. 

LEEK,  n.  [A.  S.  leae;  Ger.  lauch;  Dan.  I'jg ;  Sw. 
Ijk;  Icel.  lauk}'.']  {Bot.)  A  broad-leaved  suc- 
culent species  of  Allium,  or  onion,  having  in- 
stead of  a  bulb  a  cylindrical  body  composed  of 
the  tender,  colorless  bases  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  rolled  compactly  round  each  other  ;  Allium 
porrum.  Eng,  Cyc. 

JS^  The  leek  is  the  emblem  of  Wales,  as  the  rose  is 
of  England,  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  and  the  shamrock 
of  Ireland. 

LEE'LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  felspar  ;  — so 
named  from  Mr.  Lee,  of  Cambridge,  Eng.  Dana. 


LEER,  n.     [A.  S.  hleor,  hlear.] 

1.  t  The  cheek.  *'  With  a  loud  voice,  and 
the  tears  trilling  down  his  leers."         Holinshed. 

2.  t  General  color  ;  complexion.  *'  The  cat- 
tle are  all  of  that  leer."  Holland. 

3.  A  look  with  the  cheek  presented  to  the 
object ;  an  oblique  or  sly  look  ;  a  look  askance. 
"The  leer  of  invitation."  Shak. 

The  oonscious  simper  and  the  jealous  leer.  Pope. 

4.  A  long  arched  building  in  which  glass 
articles  are  placed  to  assume  hardness  and 
temper  ;  an  annealing  furnace.  Simmonds. 

LEER,  V.  n.  \i.  leered  ;  pp.  leeking,  leered.] 
To  look  with  the  face  partially  averted  ;  to  look 
obliquely  or  askance,  as  in  solicitation,  con- 
tempt, or  affectation.  "You  leer  upon  me,  do 
you  ? "  Shak. 

He  ia  dosing,  not  leering  at  the  young  woman.       Walpole. 

LEER,  V.  a.     To  beguile  with  leering. 

To  gild  a  face  with  smileB  and  leer  a  man  to  ruin.      Dryden. 

tLEER,  a.     [A.  S.  geleeJ-,  Ger.  leer.] 

1.  Empty.     "A  leer  stomach,"     Richai'dson. 

The  horse  rung  leer  away  without  the  man.      Harrington. 

2.  Frivolous;  trifling;  foolish.       B.  Jonson. 

He  . .  .  never  speaks  without  a  leer  sense.  Butler. 

LEER'JNG,  p.  a.  1.  Looking  obliquely  or  askance. 
2.  Sneaking.     [Local.  Eng.]  Wright. 

LEER'ING-LY,  ad.     "With  an  arch,  oblique  look. 

LEE§  (l«z),  «•  sing.  &  pi.  [Fr.  lie.  —  From  Low 
L.  Ha,  lees  ;  from  L.  limits,  mud.  Du  Cange.  — 
From  A.  S.  licgan,  to  lie.  Richard-^on.]  The 
grosser  part  of  a  liquid,  which  settles  at  the 
bottom  ;  dregs  ;  sediment. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 

Is  left  tJiJs  vault  to  brag  of.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Dregs. 

fLEE^E,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  lysan,  leasan.  —  See  Lose.] 
To  lose.  "  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  leese 
it."  Matt.  X.  29,  Wickliffe's  Trans. 

fLEE^E,  V.  a.  [L.  lado,  Iccsus.]  To  hurt;  to 
ruin  or  destroy.  "The  princes  of  the  people 
sought  to  leese  him."  Wicklijfe, 

LEET,  n.  [A.  S.  lathy  leth,  a  territorial  division, 
a  lathe  ;  lathian,  to  assemble.  Cowell.  Richard' 
son.]  {Eng.  Law.)  A  court  of  record,  held  once 
or  twice  a  year  within  a  hundred,  lordship,  or 
manor,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
the  punishment  of  trivial  misdemeanors ;  view 
of  frank-pledge  ;  court-leet.  Whishaw. 

j8®=="Its  original  intent  was  to  view  the  frank- 
pledges, that  is,  the  freemen  of  the  liberty  who  an- 
ciently were  all  pledges  for  the  good  behavior  of  each 
other.  It  has,  however,  latterly  fallen  into  almost 
total  desuetude."     Burrill. 

f  LEET'— ALE,  n.  A  dinner  or  feast  at  the  time 
of  leet.     [England.]  Warton. 

II  LEE'WARD  Qe'w^ird  or  lu'urd)  [le'wurd,  W.  P. 
J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Wr.  Wb. ;  le'wurd  or  lu'urd,  K. 
jSm. ;  lu'urd,  S.],  n.  {Naut.)  The  lee  side;  — 
opposed  to  loindward. 

To  the  leeward,  or  to  leeward,  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

ij®=-  "  The  opposite  of  lee  is  weather,  and  of  leeward 
is  windward  ;  the  first  two  being  adjectives."    Dana. 

\\  LEE'WARD,  «..    {Naut.)    Lee.     [r.] 

By  change  of  wind  to  leeward  side.  Swi/C 

LEE'WAY,  n.  {Naitt.)  The  deviation  of  a  course 
actually  run  by  a  vessel  from  the  course  steered 
upon,  caused  by  drifting  to  leeward,  as  when 
sailing  close-hauled  with  but  a  part  of  her  sails 
set.  It  is  the  angle  which  the  line  of  the  ship's 
keel  makes  with  the  line  which  she  actually  de- 
scribes through  the  water.  Dana.     Brande. 

fLEFE.     See  Leef,  and  Lief.  Wright. 

LEFT,  i.  &  p.  from  leave.     See  Leave. 

LEFT,  a.  [Gr.?.ai6s;  "L.  leevus.  —  Dut.  linksch, 
lufte,  lucht ;  Ger.  link  ;  Old  Eng.  lyfte.]  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  the  part  or  side  opposed  to  the 
risrht ;  as,  "  The  left  hand  "  ;  "  The  left  ear  "  ; 
"The  ^e/Hung." 

On  or  to  the  left,  or  the  left  hand,  m  a  direction  from 
the  left  side  ;  nearer  the  left  side  than  the  right  side  ; 
as,  "To  turn  to  the  left"  ;  "To  pass  on  tlie  left.^* 
"  He  .  .  .  put  five  [lavers]  on  the  right  hand  and  five 
on  the  left."  2  Chron.  iv.  6.  —  Over  the  left  shoulder,  or 
over  the  left,  contrariwise.  "  What  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion gets  by  lives  and  fortunes  spent  in  the  service 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  IT,  Y,  short;   A,  jp,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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of  a  Popish  successor,  will  be  over  the  left  shoulder." 
Julian  the  Apostate,  1689.  —  The  left  bank  of  a  river, 
that  bank  which  is  on  tlie  left  hand  in  sailing  down 
the  stream  towards  the  mouth. 

ifcS"-  "  Tlie  left  hand,"  says  Home  Tooke,  "  is  that 
which  is  leaned,  leaved,  left,  or  which  we  are  tau^lit  to 
leave  out  of  use  when  one  hand  only  is  employed." 
This  etymology  is  adopted  by  Richardson  and  Trench. 

"  The  English  awk,  anciently,  as  appears  from  the 
Promptorium  Parvulorum,lcft,  more  generally  denoted 
inversion  or  perversion,  —  awk-end,  aioA^stroke,  i.  e.  a 
back-stroke  (It,  un  riverso),  and  the  objective  awk- 
ward. With  the  prefix  g-c,  it  became  gaipk,  gawky^ 
left-handed,  clumsy,  evidently  the  origin  of  Fr.  gauche 
[left],  a  word  which  has  greatly  troubled  the  French 
etymologists.  The  Belgic  and  Lower  Saxon  lufte, 
lucht,  luchter  show  that  their  English  sister  left  is  not 
from  leaoe,  at  least  not  its  participle  passive."  Qu. 
Rev.  vol.  Iv.  —  See  RiGHT. 

L£ft'— HAND,  a.  On,  or  in  a  direction  from,  the 
left  side  ;  left ;  sinistrous.  PHor. 

LfiFT'-HAND'J^D,  a.  1.  Having  greater  facility  in 
the  use  of  the  left  than  of  the  right  hand ;  ha- 
bitually using  the  left  hand  rather  than  the  right. 

Among  all  this  people,  there  were  Beven  hundred  chosen 
men  left-lianded.  Judg.  xx.  16. 

2.  Sinister;  sinistrous ;  unlucky  ;  inauspi- 
cious ;  untoward.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Clumsy;  awkward;  not  dexterous  or  ex- 
pert ;  unskilful.  Roget. 

Left-lianded  marriage,  in  the  families  of  sovereign 
princes,  and  of  the  Tiigher  nobility,  in  Germany,  a 
jnarriage  between  a  man  of  superior  and  a  woman  of 
inferior  rank,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  latter 
and  her  children  shall  not  enjoy  the  rank  nor  inherit 
the  possessions  of  the  husband  ;  morganatic  marriage. 
—  See  Morganatic.  Brande. 

LEFT'-HAND'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  left-handed.  Donne. 

LEFT'-HAND'J-NESS,  n.  Left-handedness  ;  awk- 
wardness,    [r.]  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

LEFT'— OFF,  "p,  w.    Laid  aside  ;  no  longer  worn. 

t LEFT'-WiT-T^ID, «.     Dull;  stupid.  B.  Jonson. 

LEG,  71.  [It.  lacca.  —  Sw.  Iclgiff.  —  From  A.  S.  lec- 
gan,  to  place.  Richardson.'] 

1.  The  limb  upon  Avhich  man,  and  many  other 
animals,  stand,  and  by  which  they  walk  or  run;— 
particularly  the  part  between  the  knee  and  the 
foot. 

2.  The  upright  part  of  any  thing  upon  which 
it  stands  ;  as,  "  The  legs  of  a  table." 

Leg  of  an  hyperbola,  a  branch  of  the  hyperbola.  — 
Hyperbolic  legs,  branches  of  a  curve  which  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a  hyperbola  in  having  an  asymptote.  — 
Leg  of  a  triangle,  a  side  of  a  triangle,  jjarticularly 
one  of  the  sides  about  the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled 
triangle. — To  make  a  leg,  to  bow,  drawing  the  leg 
backwards.  Shak. — To  stand  on  one's  oicn  legs,  to 
trust  to  one's  self;  to  be  independent  of  assistance 
from  others.     Collier. 


LEG'A-CY,  71.  [L  legatum  ;  lego,  legatus,  to  send 
with  a  commission,  to  bequeath ;  It.  legato  ; 
Sp.  legado  ;  Fr.  legs.']  A  gift  of  goods  and 
chattels  by  a  will  or  testament;  a  bequest. 

ilEg^The  word  legacy  properly  imports  a  gift  of 
personal,  as  denise  does  a  gift  of  real  property  ;  but  it 
may,  by  reference  and  construction,  be  descriptive  of 
«eal  estate.    Burrill. 

Oeneral,  or  pecuniary,  legacy,  a  gift  by  will  of  a  sum 
of  money.  —  Special  legacy,  a  gift  by  will  of  a  specific 
article,  as  a  piece  of  plate. —  Vested  legacy,  a  legacy 
the  right  to  which  vests  permanently  in  the  legatee, 
though  it  is  not  payable  until  a  future  time.     Burrill. 

LEG'A-CY-HUNT'gR,  n.  One  who  endeavors  to 
insinuate  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  rich,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  legacy.  Macaulay. 

LfiG'A-CY-HUNT'ING,  n^  The  pursuit  of  the 
legacy-hunter.  Hawkins. 

.  [L.  legalis ;  lex,  legis,  law ;  It.  legale ; 
' ;  Fr.  leqal.] 


LE'GAL,  a 

Sp.  legal 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  concerning,  law ;  as, 
"  Legal  kno^vledge  "  ;  "A  legal  question." 

2.  Authorized,  sanctionecl,  or  permitted  by 
law;  according,  or  conformable,  to  law;  as,  "A 
legal  transaction  "  ;  *'  A  hgal  marriage." 

3.  Instituted,  prescribed,  or  required  by  law; 
lawful;  as,  **  The  legal  r^te  of  interest." 

4.  Created  or  constituted  by  law. 

The  exceptions  must  be  confined  to  legal  crimes.      Paley. 

5.  Governed  by,  or  construed  according  to, 
the  rules  of  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  rules 


of  equity ;  — opposed  to  equitable.  "A  legal 
estate."     '*  Legal  assets."  Bci'rQilL 

6.  According  to  the  old  dispensation,  or  the 
law  of  Moses,     [r.]  Milton. 

Legal  fiction,  fiction  of  law.  —  See  Fiction. 

Syn.  —  See  Lawful. 

LE-GA  'lis  ho' mo.  [L.]  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A 
lawful  man ;  a  person  to  whom  no  objection 
could  be  made  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  one  not 
outlawed,  excommunicated,  or  infamous  ;  one 
rectus  in  curia.  BurHll. 

LE'GAL-i^M,  n.  The  state,  or  the  doctrine,  of  a 
legalist.  *' Imputation  of /e^a/i'sm,"  [it.]    Eden. 

LE'GAL-iST,  n.    1.  One  who  adheres  to  law;  one 

who  acts  according  to  the  law.  Buck. 

2.  {Theol.)    One  who  relies  for  salvation  on 

works  of  law,  either  moral  or  ceremonial.    Eden. 

L]p-GAL'|-TY,  n.  [It.  legalith;  Sp.  legalidad; 
Fr.  legalite.] 

1.  "The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  legal ;  con- 
formity to  law;  lawfulness.  Barrow. 

2.  {Law.)  The  quality,  character,  or  condition 
of  a  legalis  homo  :  — behavior  according  to  law. 
—  See  Legalis  Homo.  Burrill. 

3.  {Theol.)  Reliance  on  works  of  law  for  sal- 
vation. —  See  Legalist,  No.  2.  Burke. 

LE-GAL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  legalizing; 
a  making  legal.  Elliott. 

2.  {Law.)  An  attestation,  given  by  an  officer 
duly  authorized,  of  the  truth  of  the  signatures 
to  a  paper,  and  of  the  quality  of  those  vino  made 
or  received  it,  in  order  that  faith  and  credit  may 
be  given  to  it  elsewhere.  Bouvier. 

LE'GAL- IZE,  V.  a.  [It.  legalizzare  ;  Sp.  legalizar; 
Fr.  legaliser.']  \i.  legalized  ;  pp.  legalizing, 
legalized.]  To  make  legal ;  to  authorize  or 
sanction  by  act  of  legislation;  to  legitimate. 

Legalizing  a  base  traffic  of  votes  and  pensions.  Burke. 

LE'GAL- LY,  ad.  According  to  law;  in  a  manner 
authorized,  prescribed,  or  sanctioned  by  law. 

t  L^-GAN'TINE,  w.    Legatine.  Strype. 

LEG'A-TA-RY,  n.  [L.  legatarius  ;  lego,  legatus, 
to  bequeatli ;  It.  8^  S^.legatario;  Tr.  legataire.] 
One  who  has  a  legacy ;  a  legatee,  [u.]    Ayliffe. 

LEG'ATE  [leg'at,  S.  P.  J.  K.  Wb.  ;  leg'at,  W.  F. 
Ja.Sm.Wr.;  \e' g^i,  Buchananl,  n.  \Xi.  legatus  ; 
lego,  legatus,  to  send  with  a  commission ;  It. 
legato  ;  Sp.  legado;  Fr.  l^gat.] 

1.  One  sent  with  a  commission  to  act  for  an- 
other ;  an  ambassador ;  a  deputy.  Dryden. 

2.  The  pope's  ambassador;  a  cardinal  or  a 
bishop  sent  by  the  pope  as  his  ambassador  to  a 
sovereign  prince. 

Look  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 

To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  ot  Heaven.         Sliak. 

Legate  a  latere  [L.  a  latere,  from  the  side],  a  cardi- 
nal commissioned  to  represent  the  |)ope  in  councils, 
or  sent  into  a  province  of  the  papal  dominions  as  gov- 
ernor. —  Legate  de  latere  [L.  dc  latere,  from  the  side, 
in  asense  less  close  than  a  latere],  one.  not  a  cardinal, 
sent  by  the  pope  on  an  apostolical  mission.  —  Legate 
by  office,  one  upon  whom,  by  virtue  of  his  dignity  and 
rank  in  the  church,  the  title  of  legate  is  conferred  by 
the  pope  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  but  who  has  no 
special  mission.  Rces.  —  Legate  of  the  church,  one  who 
read  the  prayers  in  a  Jewish  synagogue;  —  so  called 
because  he  was  supposed  to  offer  the  prayers  in  tlie 
name  of  all  and  for  all.    FAen. 

LEG-A-TEE',  n.  [L.  lego,  legatus,  to  bequeath.] 
{Law.)  One  to  \vliom  a  legacy  is  left.     Ih~yden. 

LEG'ATE-SHTP,  n.  The  state  of  one  who  is  a  le- 
gate ;  the  office  of  a  legate.  Notstock. 

l£g'A-tIne  (19),  a.     1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a 

legate.     "  Legatine  power."  Holinshed. 

2.   Made  by,  or  proceeding  from,  a  legate. 

"  A  legatine  constitution."  Ayliffe. 

L^-GA'TION,  rt.  \\j.legatio^.  It.  legazione  ;  Sp.  fc- 
gacion  ;  Fr.  legation.'] 

1.  An  embassy ;  a  deputation  ;  mission. ^«con.. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  diplomatic  agents  of  a 
particular  nation,  who  reside  at,  or  near,  the  seat 
of  government  of  a  foreign  power  ;  as,  "  The 
legation  of  the  United  States  at  Paris." 

3.  The  district  over  which  the  pope's  legate  a 
latere  has  jurisdiction.  Rees. 

LE-OJi'TO.  \lt.,  joined.l  {Mus.)  A  term  denoting 
that  the  movement  is  to  be  performed  in  a  close, 


smooth,  and  gliding  manner ;  —  represented  by 
a  slur  under  or  over  the  notes ; — opposed  to 
staccato*  Moore. 


m^m 


LEG-A-TOR'  (130)  [l^g 
"     Wr. 


ga'tor,   P.    K. 
leaves  a  legacy ; 


:-^-tdr',  S.  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  le- 

Wb.l,   n.     [L.]     One   who 

a  testator.  Dryden. 

LEG'-BAIL,  n.  A  flight  or  running  away  from 
justice.     [Low  or  ludicrous.]  Jamieson. 

fLE^E,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  lecgan,  to  place  or  put  down.] 
To  lay  down  ;  to  allege  :  — to  allay.        Chaucer. 

II  LE'^pND,  or  LE^'J^ND  [le'jend,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.K.  C.  Wr.;  liid'\end,E.  S77i.  Wb.  Ash],n.  [L. 
legenda,  legendum,  to  be  read;  lego,  to  read;  It. 
leggenda;  Sp.  legenda;  Fr.  ligende.] 

1.  A  book  formerly  used  at  divine  service  in 
the  Koman  Catholic  church,  containing  a  record 
of  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Brande. 

2.  A  fictitious  or  doubtful  narrative,  as  of  the 
exploits  of  heroes  ;  a  fable;  a  myth.      Bentley. 

3.  Any  narrative,  memorial,  relation,  or  rec- 
ord.    "  The  whole  legend  of  love."  Steele. 

4.  {Xumismatics.)  The  motto  round  the  field 
of  a  coin  or  a  medal,  near  the  edge  ;  —  opposed 
to  inscription,  which  is  Written  across  it.  Brande. 

Golden  legend,  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  saints, 
made  in  the  thirteentJi  century,  and  used  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  for  two  hundred  years.    Brande. 

jggp* "  Tlu's  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  with  the 
vowel  in  the  first  syllable  short,  as  if  written  tSd-jend. 
This  has  the  feeble  plea  of  the  Latin  word  lego  to 
produce;  but  vvitJi  what  propriety  can  we  make 
this  plea  for  a  short  vowel,  in  English,  when  we  pro- 
nounce that  very  vowel  long  in  the  Latin  word  we 
derive  it  from  .-'  The  genuine  and  ancient  analogy  of 
our  language,  as  Dr.  Wallis  observes,  is,  \\lien  a  word 
of  two  syllables  has  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  the 
vowel  is  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  to  pronoimce 
the  vowel  long.  It  is  thus  we  pronounce  all  Latin 
words  of  this  kind ;  and  in  this  manner  we  should 
certainly  have  pronounced  all  our  Englisli  words,  if 
an  afl^ectation  of  following  Latin  quantity  had  not 
disturbed  the  natural  progress  of  pronunciation.  But, 
besides  this  analogy,  the  word  in  question  has  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
Bailey,  Entick,  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  on  its  side. 
Dr.  Kenrick  and  Dr.  Ash  are  the  only  abettors  of  the 
short  sound."     Walker. 

llfLE'^^ND,  V.  a.     To  narrate  in  a  legend.  Sail. 

II  LEgJ'^.N-DA-RY  [!ed'jen-d?-re,  W.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.; 
le'jen-da-re, /a.  C.  n>.},n.  [It.  legge?idario ;  leg- 
genda, a  legend ;  Sp.  legendario  ;  Fr.  Ugendaire.] 

1.  A  book  containing  legends  of  saints ;  a 
legend.  —  See  Legend,  No.  1.  Cockeram. 

2.  A  ^vTiter  or  relater  of  legends.        Sheldon. 
J3®=  "  As  the  preceding  word  has,  by  the  clearest 

analogy,  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  long,  so  this 
word,  by  having  the  accent  higher  than  the  antepenul- 
timate, has  as  clear  an  analogy  for  having  the  same 
vowel  short."     Walker. 

II  LE(;^'5N-DA-RY,  u.      1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
legend  or  legends.  "  Leg  en  da7y  writers.^'  Lloyd. 
2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  legend  ;  fabu- 
lous ;  romantic.  *^  Legendary  stories.**  Bourne. 

LE(?'^R  (led'jer),  n.  [Dut.  legger,  from  A.  S.  lee- 
gan,  to  lay  ;  Dut,  leggen.'] 

1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  is  laid  in  a  place ; 
—  commonly  used  as  an  adjective.  WaUoji. 

2.  A  resident  ambassador ;  —  commonly  writ- 
ten leger  ambassador.  Written  also  leidger, 
leiger,?iTidLlieger.  "  X-e^er  ambassadors."  Bacoii. 

3.  The  merchant's  principal  account-book  ; 
leger-book.  —  See  Ledger. 

LE^'JRR,  a.     [Fr.  leger.'] 

1.  Resident;  as,  "  A  fe^er  ambassador." 

2.  f  Light  ;  trifling;  as,  ^'^ Leger  perform- 
ances." Bacon. 

LEf^'^R— BOOK  (led'jer-buk),  n.  The  merchant's 
principal  account-book.  —  See  Ledger-book. 

L15^-:5R-D5-MAIN',  n.  [Fr.  hger  (from  L.  levis. 
Menage),'  light,  nimble,  and  de,  of,  and  main, 
hand.]  The  art  of  performing  tricks  which 
depend  chiefly  on  dexterity,  or  nimbleness  of 
hand  ;  sleight  of  hand  ;  juggling ;  juggle.  Sotith. 


A  performer  of  leger- 
Observer. 


LE^-^R-Df.-MATN'IST,  n. 

demain.     [r.] 
L5:-(?ER'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  legdreie;  lege?;  light,  nim- 
ble.]    Lightness  ;  nimbleness.     [R.]  Shak. 
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LEGGE 

t  LEGGE  (leg),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  lecffan  ;  Dut.  kffffen.] 
To  place ;  to  lay.  Wickliffe. 

LEGGED  (legd),  a.  Having  legs  ;  —  used  in  com- 
position.    "  T\io-kgged.  Dryden. 

LEG'spR,  n.  A  man  who  propels  a  barge  through 
a  canal-tunnel,  by  pushing  with  his  legs  against 
the  walls.  Buchanan. 

t  LEG'fiER,  V.  a.    To  ease  ;  to  relieve.     Chaucer. 

LEG'j6(;T,  ».  A  tool  used  by  thatchers  in  driving 
or  cleaning  reed.  Wright. 

LEf-qil-A'DRO.  [It.;  Icggiero  (Fi.  leger),  light, 
nimble.]     (jl/«s.)    Brisk ;  lively.  Moore. 

fLEp-^I-A'DROyS,  a.    [It.  leggiadro.]    Graceful. 
Bearaa  of  leggiadrovjs  courtesy.  Beaumont. 

LEG'ejN,  n.    Same  as  Legging.  Murray. 

LEG'SING,  n. ;  pi.  LEGGINGS.  A  kind  of  garment 
which  is  drawn  on  the  leg  in  the  manner  of  an 
outside  stocking,  —  usually  worn  with  a  kind  of 
half-boot,  to  which  it  is  often  sewed.  Simmonds. 

LfiG'HORN,  n.  A  plaited  fabric  for  bonnets  and 
hats  made  from  the  straw  oFa  variety  of  bearded 
wheat,  cut  when  green  and  bleached ;  —  so  called 
from  having  been  imported  from  Leghorn. 

Simvionds. 

LE^-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  legible  ;  legibleness.  Todd. 

l£^'J-BLE,  u..  [L.  legibilis ;  It.  leggibile  ;  Sp. 
legible  ;  Fr.  Usible.] 

1.  That  may  be  read  ;  clear  in  its  characters ; 
readable  ;  plain  ;  fair.  "  Plainly  legible."  Boyle. 

2.  Apparent;  discoverable;  evident. 
People's  opinions  of  tliemselves  are  legible  in  tlieir  coun- 

tenanees.  Collier, 

Syn. — See  Fair. 

LE^'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  legible  ;  legibility.  Ash. 

LE^'I-BLY,  ad.    In  a  legible  manner.     Johnson. 

LE'^ION  (le'jiin),  n.  [L.  Icgio  ;  /(?(70,  to  collect ; 
It.  legione  ;  Sp.  legion  ;  Fr.  Ugion^ 

1.  {-Rom.  Ant.)  A  body  of  troops  which,  al- 
though subdivided  into  several  smaller  bodies, 
was  regarded  as  forming  an  organized  whole, 
and  was  composed  exclusively  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, except  on  very  pressing  occasions,  when 
slaves  were  taken  into  it.  ]V.  Smith. 

j8ES^  The  number  of  soldiers  in  a  legion  varied  at 
different  periods.  In  its  lowest  computation  it  ap- 
pears to  have  amounted  to  3000  foot  and  200  horse  ; 
and  in  its  highest,  to  have  risen  to  6000  foot  and  400 
horse.    Melmoth. 

2.  A  military  force  ;  an  army  ;  a  host.  Philips. 

3.  A  great  number  ;  a  multitude.  Shah. 

The  partition  between  good  and  evil  is  broken  down;  and 
where  one  sin  has  entered,  Zej7(o/is  will  force  tbeir  way  throupli 
the  same  breach.  lioijeis. 

Lerrion  of  honor,  an  order  instituted  by  Napoleon  I. 
in  1802,  for  merit  both  military  and  civil,         Brando. 

LE'§HON-A-RY  (IB'jun-?-re),  a.  [L.  legionarius  ; 
It.  (Sf  Sp.  legionario  ;  Fr,  leqionnaire.\ 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  legion.  "  The  legion- 
ary soldiers.*'  Saville. 

2.  Containing  a  legion  or  legions.      Johnson. 

3.  Containing  or  consisting  of  a  great  num- 
ber.    "  The  legionary  hody  of  en'ors."  Browne. 

LE'^ION-A-RY,  «.  One  of  a  legion  of  soldiers  ;  a 
legionary  soldier.  Milton. 

LE'9I0N-RY,  n.  ■  A  body  of  legions,    [e,]  Pollo7c. 

LEp'lS-LATE,  V.  n.  [L,  lex,  legis,  a  law,  andfo'O, 
latus,  to  bring  forward  ;  to  propose  ;  Sp.  'legis- 
lar.]  [i.  legislated  ;  pp.  legisl.4.ting,  leg- 
islated.]    To  make  or  enact  a  law  or  laws. 

Solon,  in  legialating  for  the  Athenians,  had  an  idea  of  a 
more  perfect  constitution  than  he  gave  them.      Bp.  Watson. 

LE5f-IS-L,A.'TI0N,  n.  \lt.  legishzione  ;  Sp.  legis- 
lacion  ;  Fr.  li-gislation.]  The  act  of  legislating ; 
the  making  or  enacting  of  laws. 

Pythagoras  joined  legislation  to  his  philosophy.    Littleton. 

LE(?'!S-LA-TIVE  [led'jis-la-tjv,  S.  IV.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  led-jis-la'tiv,  Ash,  Scott,  Dyche  ; 
le'jis-la-tjv,  Ja.'],  a.  [It,  ^  Sp.  legislativo ;  Fr. 
fejrisfofe/.  — See  Legislate.] 

1.  That  makes  or  enacts  laws  ;  law-making. 
"  Legislative  pov/ei-."  Locke. 
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2.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  legislation  or  to  a  legis- 
lature ;  as,  '^^Legislative  proceedings.*' 

The  poet  is  a  kind  of  lawgiver,  and  those  qualitiea  are 
proper  to  the  legislative  style.  Dryden. 

LE^'IS-LA-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  legislative  man- 
ner ;  by  legislation.  Ch.  Ob. 

LEG'IS-LA-TOR  [led'jis-la-tur,  S,  W.J.  E.  F.  Sm. 
\Vr.\  ISd-jjs-la'tur,  P.  As}i\  le'jjs-la-tyr,  Ja.],  n. 

iL.  lex,  kffiSj  laiv,  and  lator,  a  mover  or  proposer  ; 
t.  leffislatore;  Sp.  legislador;  Fr.  ligislateur.'] 

1.  One  who  makes  laws  for  a  state  or  com- 
munity ;  a  lawgiver ;  a  lawmaker.  Pope. 

iI®=-The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  certain  distin- 
guished lawgivers  of  antiquity  ;  such  as  Moses  among 
the  Jews,  Tlieseus,  Draco,  and  Solon  among  the  Athe- 
nians, and  Numa  among  tlie  Romans.    Srande. 

2.  A  member  of  a  legislature.  Bake?'. 

LE^-TS-LA-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  legis- 
lature,    [r.]  '  Ed.  Rev. 

LE^-JS-LA'TOR-SHIp,  n.  The  office  or  the  state 
of  a  legislator,  Ld.  Halifax. 

LEg^'lS-LA-TR5;SS,n.  A  female  lawgiver.  "Whole- 
some laws  of  this  legislafress."         Shaftesbu7"y. 

LE(^'|S-LAT-yRE  (ISd'jjs-lat-yur)  [led'jis-lat-yur, 
K.\  led'jjs-la-chur,  iS.  Wr.\  led'jis-la-chur,  W^i 
led'jis-la-tflr,  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  R.  C. ;  le'jis-lat-yur, 
Ja. ;  led-jis-Ia'tur,  P.],  n.  [It,  »Sr  Sp.  legislatzir'a ; 
Fr.  legislature.']  The  legislative  body  in  a  state  ; 
the  body  or  bodies  in  a  state  in  which  is  vested 
the  power  of  making  laws. 

jtjsr  In  Great  Britain,  the  legislature  consists  of  the 
sovereign,  lords,  and  commons,  whose  joint  consent 
is  indispensable  to  the  making  of  any  Jaw.  In  the 
more  important  English  colonial  establishments,  it 
consists  of  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the 
home  government,  and  an  assembly  or  house,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people,  as  in  the 
Canadas,  in  New  Brunswick,  and  in  the  English 
West  Indies.  In  most  of  the  states  of  the  American 
Union,  the  legislature  consists  of  the  governor  and 
two  branches  or  houses,  all  elected  by  the  people. 
The  national  legislature  of  the  United  States  is  styled 
Congress,  and  consists  of  the  president,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Brande.  Ency.  Am. 

j^f""Some  respectable  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  pronounce  the  e  in  the  tirst  syllable  of  this 
word  long,  as  if  written  leegislaturc,  and  think  they 
are  wonderfully  correct  in  doing  so,  because  the  first 
syllable  of  all  Latin  words,  compounded  of  Zei,  is 
long."      Walker. 

j9®=We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronounced 
with  tlie  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  le-gTs'l^-tiire 
(also  le^slativcy  le-*is'la-tlve),  a  mode  which  is  not 
countenanced  by  any  of  the  orthoepists, 

LE'^IST,  n.  [It.  &;  Sp.  legista,  Fr.  legiste.}  One 
skilled  in  law;  a  lawyer.  Bacon. 

LF.-^iT'l-MA-CY,  71.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  legitimate  ;  accordance  with  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  the  land  ;  legitimateness;  as,  "The 
legitimacy  of  a  government." 

2.  Lawfulness  of  birth  ;  state  of  one  born  in 
lawful  wedlock ;  —  opposed  to  bastardy.  Ayliffe. 

3.  Accordance  to  the  laws  or  rules  of  a  science 
or  art;  as,  "The  legitimacy  of  a  syllogism." 

4.  Quality  of  being  real  or  true ;  genuineness ; 
—  opposed  to  spiirious7iess.  Woodwaj-d. 

Lp-^IT'f-MATE,  ff.  \h.  legitimus  \  lex,  legis,  \a.w; 
It.  leqitti7no  \  Sp.  kgitimo;  Fr.  Iegiti7ne.'] 

1.  In  accordance  with/law;  legal;  lawful;  as, 
"  A  hgitimate  government." 

2.  Lawfully  begotten ;  born  in  wedlock. 

LcQitimaie  Edgar,  T  inust  have  your  land; 

Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund.  Sliak. 

3.  According  to,  or  authorized  by,  the  laws  or 
rules  of  a  science  or  an  art.  "  Legitimate  syl- 
logisms." Stewart, 

4.  Genuine;  not  spurious.  "The  legitimate 
production  of  such  an  author."  Todd. 

Syn.  —  See  Lawful. 

LU-^IT'I-MATE,  V.  a.  [It.  legittimare  ;  Sp.  legi- 
timar  ;    Fr.  Ugitimer.']      [i.  legitimated  ;  ^jp. 

LEGITIMATING,  LEGITIMATED.] 

1.  To  render  legitimate ;  to  make  lawful ; 
to  legalize.     "  To  legitimate  vice."  Milton. 

2.  To  place  in  the  condition  and  rights  of  one 
born  legitimately. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaeter  caused  to  be  legitimated  the  issue 
which  he  had  begot  of  Catherine  Swinfort.  Holinahed. 

L^l-^IT'l-MATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  legitimate  manner ; 
with  legitimacy.  Dryden. 
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LS-^IT'I-MATE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  legitimate  ;  legitimacy.        BaiTow. 

L^-^lT-I-MA'TION,  n.     [It.  legittimazione  ; 
legitimacion ;  Fr.  It^gitimation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  legitimating,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing legitimated. 

He  got  their  legitimation  eonfirm.ed  by  Parliament.      Zowth. 

2.  The  state  of  being  legitimate  ;  lawful  birth. 
"  Questions  of  legitimation.'*  Locke. 

L5-^IT'I-MA-TIST,  ,..  A  legitimist.  Month.  Rev. 

L5-(?IT'!-MIST,  n.  [Fr.  IJgitimiste  ;  legitime,  le- 
gitimate.] A  supporter  of  legitimate  authority 
or  government; — applied  especially  to  one  of 
a  party  in  France,  who,  after  the  revolution  of 
1830,  with  Chateaubriand  at  their  head,  strove 
to  raise  to  the  throne  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux, 
under  the  name  of  Henry  V.,  he  being  the  de- 
scendant of  the  late  monarch  Charles  X.  — 
Otherwisa  called  Carlist.  Weber. 

L5-(?!t'{-MIZE,  v.  a.    To  legitimate.    McCuUoch. 

t  LEgt'I-TlVE,  a.    Legitimate.  Berners. 

LEG'L^SS,  a.     Destitute  of  legs.  N.  A.  Rev. 

LEG'-LOCK,  m.     A  lock  for  the  leg.      West.  Rev. 

t  LE-GU-LE'IAN  (-le'y?n),  ti.     A  lawyer.    Milton. 

LEG'UME   (ISg'gum),  n.      [L.  legumen ;    lego,  to 
gather, — because   gathered  "by   the 
hand,  not    cut.      Richardson.  —  It. 
legume ;  Fr.  legume.']    {Bot.) 

1.  A  simple  pod,  dehiscent  into 
two  pieces  or  valves  like  that  of  the 
pea.  Gray.  Legume. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  pea  family  (Leguminosce'), 
of  whatever  shape  ;  pulse.  Gray. 

LE-OU'MEJ^,  n. ;  pi,  L.  LE-av'Mi-NA;  Eng.  lE- 
GUME^s.'[L.]  (Bot.)  Same  as  Legume,  ffcnsfow. 

Tj(;-GU'M(NE,  re.  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants ;  vegetable 
caseine.  Silliman. 

L5-GU'MJ-N0US,  a.  1.  Noting  plants  which  pro- 
duce legumes,  as  the  pea,  bean,  locust,  clover, 
indigo,  logwood,  tamarmd,  &c.  Gray. 

2.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  plants  which  produce 
legumes.     "Leguminous  seeds."  Lincoln. 

L^-HONT'lTE,  re.  [Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  flesh- 
red  color,  consisting  chiefly  of  silicate  of  alumina 
and  soda ;  —  first  found  in  Antrim  by  Captain 
Lehunt.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LEi-4-C.aJ^'THm,   re.     [Gr,  Xuoi,   smooth,  and 
&KavOo;,  bear's-breech.]     {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fos- 
sil fishes,  known  only  by  their  spines.      Smart. 
LEI'9(;r,  I  „    SeeLEDGEK,  andLEDGEK- 

LEI'^gR-BOOK,  )  BOOK.  Todd. 

LEI'p-DON,  n.  [Gr.  Xilog,  smooth,  and  d^ofif,  6?iqv- 
Tos,  a  tooth.]  {Pat.)  A  genus  of  fossil  reptiles 
or  saurians.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LEJ-g-PHYL'LUM,  n.  [Gr.  liiof,  smooth,  and 
tfiijU.ov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
shrubs  with  smooth  and  shining  leaves.     Gray. 

LEI'O-THEIX,  n.  [Gr.  ke'iog,  smooth,  and  9pi{, 
hair.]  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  dentirostral  birds 
established  by  Swainson,  of  the  order  Passeres 
and  family  Ampelidte. 

LEI-PO' A,  n.  {Ornith.) 
A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  Grallce,  in- 
habiting   Australia, 
and    resembling    in 
their  habits  the  do- 
mestic   fowl,    except  I.eipoa  oeellata. 
that  they  do  not  sit  on  their  eggs,  but  leave  them 
in  the  sand  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.    The  only  known  species  is  the  Leipoa  oeel- 
lata. Baird. 

||tLEI'§UR-A-BLE  (le'zhur-it-bl),  a.  1.  Done  at 
leisure  ;   not  hasty  ;  leisurely.  Blount. 

2.  Vacant  of  employment ;  unoccupied  ;  lei- 
sure.    "  Leisurable  hours."  Browne. 

II  +  LEI'§UR-A-BLY  (is'zhur-ti-blf),  ad.  At  leisure ; 
leisurely.     "  Leisurably  listen."  Barnes. 

II  LEI'.^URE  (le'zhur)  [le'zhur,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ;  I'e'zhur,  \V.  C. ;  iezh'ur,_  Na.res, 
Barclay ;  la'zhur,  E. ;  le'zhur  or  la'zhur,  Kewicli], 
re.    [Fr.  loisir.  —  L,  otium,  ease,  originally  writ- 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;   HfeiR,  HER; 
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ten  (in  Fr.)  oisiTy  afterwards  Voisir^  then  loisir. 
Huety  Landais.  —  L.  lazo ;  Fr.  laisser^  to  loose. 
Casetieiive,  Menage.  —  Goth,  laus,  free,  vacant, 
loose.  Li/e.  —  L.  liceOj  to  permit.  Diez.  —  *'The 
Fr.  loisir  is  perhaps  laissir,  to  lose."  Richard- 
5on.] 

1.  Freedom  from  occupation,  employment,  or 
business ;  unoccupied  or  vacant  time  ;  vacancy. 

They  had  no  leuswre  so  much  as  to  eat.  Mark  vi.  31. 

The  desire  of  leisto-e  is  much  more  natural  than  of  cih- 

ployment  and  care.  ■  Temple. 

2.  Time  allowed  for  any  purpose,     [b.] 

More  than  I  have  aaid,  loving  countrymen, 

The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  tmie 

Torbids  to  dwell  upon.  Shak. 

Jit  leisure,  having  leisure  ;  unemployed.  "  If  your 
lordship  we're  at  /cware."  Shak.  —  With  leisure  ;  lei- 
surely ;  as,  *'  Done  at  leisure.^^ 

^gp  "  Between  lei'sure  and  leis'ure  there  is  little,  in 
point  of  good  usage,  to  choose."    Smart. 

II  LEI'SURE  (le'zhur),  a.  Free  from  labor  or  busi- 
ness ;  not  occupied ;  vacant  of  employment. 
"The  leisure  hour."  Beattie.     "Leisure  time." 


Having  leisure ;   un- 
Ed.  Rev. 


I,  my  friend  being  careful  to 
Addison. 


li  LEI'SIJRED  (le'zhuTd),  a. 

employed ;  unoccupied. 
II  LEI'SURE-LY  (le'zhur-le),  a.    Bone  with  leisure 

or  with  free'use  of  time  ;  not  hasty  or  hurried. 

"  A  leisurely  survey.'*  Addison. 

II  LEI'§URE-LY  (le'zhur-le),  ad.    "With  free  use  of 

time  ;  not  hurriedly  or  hastily. 

We  descended  very  leisun 
count  the  steps. 

fLE'MAN  [le'mgtn,  P.  Ja.K.)  ]gm'?n,  Sm.'],  n. 
[Old  "Eng.  I'jvemanj  kfnion.  —  Generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Fr.  Vaimant,  the  lover.  Johnson.  — 
A.S.  /eo/(01d  Eng.  lefe,  leoe),  loved,  and  man^ 
a  person.  Tyriohitt,  Lye,  Richardson.  -—  Fr.  le 
mignon,  the  favorite,  the  darling.  Minsheu.] 
One  loved ;  a  lover,  or  a  mistress  ;  particularly, 
one  loved  illicitly ;  —  also  written  lemman.  Shak. 

LE'MAN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  very  tough  variety  of 
felspar,  first  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  (anciently  Lema7ius) ;  saussurite.  Dana. 

fLElIE,  n.  [A.  S.  leoma.]  A  gleam;  abeam;  a 
ray.  "  A  bright  leme  of  a  torch."     Sir  T.  Elyot. 

fLEME,  r.n.     [A.  S.  feoma7J.]    To  shine.    Huloet. 

LE'M^;,  n.  [Ox.  ?-/ifiv  ;  L.  lema.']  {Med.)  Bleared- 
ness  ;  lippitude.  I>unglison. 

LEM'MA,  n.  ;  pi.  L.  lem'ma-ta  \  Eng.  lEm'ma§. 
[L,,  from.  Gr.  y.lj^fia ;  P-o/iJ^dfoi,  uXvufiaiy  to  take.] 
{Geom.)  A  proposition  demonstrated  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  demonstration  of 
some  other  proposition.  Davies. 

LEM'MING,    n.     {Zool.) 
A    rodent    animal   of 
the  rat  family,  found 
in  high  latitudes  ;  the    -^- 
Miis   lemmus  of  Lin 

nseus,     or     GeorychlCS    Lemming  (^Georychm  lemmus). 

lemmus  of  Illiger. 

flSp  The  lemmings  subsist  exclusivery  on  vegetables. 
They  live  in  small  burrows  under  ground  in  summer, 
and  make  long  passages  under  snow  in  winter.  They 
occELsionally  migrate  in  great  numbers,  pursuing  their 
course  in  a  straight  line,  regardless  of  every  obstacle, 
and  consuming  every  thing  eatable  in  their  way.  Baird, 

LE]M'NI-AN,  a.  [L.  Lemnius,  of  Lemnos.]  Re- 
lating to  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  now  Stalimene. 
Lemnian  earth.,  an  unctuous  clay  of  a  pale-red  color, 
dug  in  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  formerly  of  high  esteem 
in  medicine.  It  was  exported  in  small  cakes  stamped 
with  a  seal,  whence  it  was  also  called  terra  sisdlatay 
Lemnium  si^illum,  and  sphragide  :  —  also  a  kind  of 
reddle  dug  in  the  island  of  Lemnos  formerly  used  by 
painters  ;  —  also  called  Lemnian  reddle.  W.  Smith. 

L5M-NIS'CATE,_  n.  _  [Gr.  XrifivioKoq  ;  L.  leinnisca- 
tuSf  adorned  with  ribbons  ;  lemniscuSj  a  ribbon.] 
(^Geom.)  A  curve  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8, 
having  the  peculiar  property  of  being  divided 
into  four  parts  by  a  line  drawn  through  it  longi- 
tudinally, but  only  into  two  paits  by  a  line  drawn 
through  it  transversely.  Francis. 

LEM'ON,  n.  [Arab.  Iai7num  ;  It.  limo7ie  ;  Sp.  Sg 
Fr.  limon.]  {Bot.)  A  tropical  tree  of  the  genus 
Citrus,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen 
feet;  lemon-tree;  C/frzis  limonum  :  —  the  fruit 
of  Citrus  limonum  ;  an  acid,  many-ceUed  beny, 
with  a  protuberance  at  the  end,  and  a  leathery, 
adherent  rind.  Wood.     Gray. 


Essential  salt  of  lemon,  a  name  given  to  the  binoxa- 
late  of  potash.  Brande. 

LEM'ON,  u,.   Relating  to,  or  like,  a  lemon.  P.  Cyc. 

LEM-ON-ADE',  n.  [It.  limonata  ;  limone,  lemon  ; 
Sip.'litno?iada;  Yt .  Hmonadc.']  A  beverage  made 
of  lemon  juice  diluted  with  water  and  sweet- 
ened. Dunglison. 

LEM'ON-GrAsS,  ?t.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  a  fra- 
grant smell  and  pleasant  taste,  used  in  the 
West  Indies  as  a  substitute  for  Chinese  tea, 
and  sometimes  employed  as  a  sudorific  in  med- 
icine ;  Andropogon  citratum,  or  Andropogon 
Schoenanthus.  Simmonds. 

LEM'ON-KA'LJ,  n.  A  beverage  having  the  prop- 
erties of  ginger-beer  and  soda-water.  Liv.Chron. 

LEM'pN-PEEL,  n.    The  peel  of  a  lemon.     Prior. 

LE'MUR,  n.  [L.,  sing,  of  lemures,  ghosts.]  {Zodl.) 
The  common  name  of  a  fam- 
ily of  quadrumanous  mam- 
mals, of  which  the  genus 
Lemuris  is  the  type.  They 
are  found  in  Madagascar,  and 
in  some  of  the  neighboring 
islands,  and  resemble  in  gen- 
eral the  monkey  tribe,  but 
approach  the  quadrupeds  in 
having  an  elongated  head 
and  a  sharp,  projecting  muz- 
zle. Brande. 


Slow-paced  lemur 
(^Loj-is  tardigradus). 


LEM '  U-RE§,  n.  pi.     [L.] 
the  departed ;  manes. 


{Rom.  Ant.)  Spirits  of 
Antkon. 


LEND,  V.  a.  [Goth.  leiwan\  A.  S.  lcenan\  Icen, 
a  loan  ;  Dut.  leenen  ;  Ger.  leihen ;  Dan.  laane  \ 
Sw.  lUna.']     \i.  lent  ;  pp.  lending,  lent.] 

1.  To  give,  grant,  or  transfer  to  another  on 
condition  of  return  or  repayment ;  —  correlative 
to  borroxo  ;    as,  "  To  lend  a  book." 

The  stock  that  is  lent  at  interest  is  always  considered  as  a 
capital  by  the  lender.  A.  Smith. 

2.  To  afford  ;  to  furnish  ;  to  bestow ;  to  con- 
fer ;  to  impart.     "  Lend  assistance."     Dryden. 

To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 

From  neaven  descended  to  the  low-roofed  house 

Of  Socrates.  Milton. 

3.  To  let  for  hire  or  compensation.     WHght. 

LEND'A-BLE,  w.    That  may  be  lent.      Sherwood. 

LEND'^R,  7t,     One  who  lends.  Bacon. 

LEND'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  lends. 
2.  That  which  is  lent ;  a  loan. 

Mowbray  hath  received  eight  thousand  nobles 

In  name  of  landings  for  your  highness's  soldiers.      Shak, 

tI-END|,  n.pl.     [A.  S.  leTtd.]     Loins.    WickUffe. 

LE'N^,  a.  [L.  leniSy  soft,  smooth.]  Noting  a  con- 
sonant, or  consonants,  the  sound  of  which  can- 
not be  prolonged. 

F  is  called  Une,  and/  is  called  aspirate.  P,  6,  /,  tf,  k,  g,  8, 
z,  are  lene.  Dr.  Latham. 

LE'N5»  n.  A  consonant  the  sound  of  which  can- 
not be  prolonged ;  —  distinguished  from  an  as- 
pirate. 

All  the  so-called  aspirates  are  continuous;  and  with  the 
exception  of  s  and  z,  all  the  lenes  are  explosive.  Dr.  Latham. 

By  lene  we  mean  a  determinate  consonant  sound  defined 
by  a  simple  contact  or  particular  position  of  the  organs;  and 
by  aspirate  we  mean,  in  each  case,  tlie  result  of  bringing  the 
organs  nearly  into  the  same  contact  or  position,  and  then 
continuing  to  expel  the  breath  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  Dr.  D.  It.  Goodwin. 

LENGTH,  ».  [A.  S.  lengian,  lengeth,  to  extend.; 
lang,  long;  lencg,  le^ig,  length;  Dut.  lengte; 
Dan.  Icengde  ;  Sw.  liingde.l 

1.  The  measure  or  extent  of  any  thing  from 
end  to  end,  or  in  the  direction  of  its  sides  ;  — 
opposed  to  breadth  or  width. 

Walk  through  the  land,  in  the  length  of  it  and  in  the 

breadth  of  it.  Gen.  xiii.  17. 

Stretched  out  huge  in  length  the  arch-fiend  lay.     Milton. 

2.  Extent,  whether  of  space  or  of  duration. 
"  Large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores."  Shak. 

Having  got  this  idea  of  duration,  the  next  thing  is  to  get 
jome  measure  of  this  common  duration,  whereby  to  judge  of 
Its  ditferent  lengths.  Locke. 

3.  Long  duration  ;  protraction. 

Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  hand 
riches  and  honor.  Frov.  iii.  16. 

4.  Distance.  "  He  had  marched  to  the  leiigtk 
of  Exeter."    [r.]  Clarendon. 

At  lengthy  or  at  the  length,  in  the  full  extent ;  in  an 
uncontracted  stale.    "  I  will  insert  it  [the  name]  at 


length  in  my  paper."  Addison.  —  At  last  j  in  the  end 
or  conclusion.  ".5(  length,  at  length,  I  have  thee  in  my 
arms.'*     Dryden. 

t  LENGTH,  V.  a.     To  lengthen.  Sackiille. 

LENGTH'EN   (leng'thn),   v.    a.     [A.    S.  langian.'] 

\i.  LENGTHE^'EU;  ^Jp.  LENGTHENING,  LENGTH- 
ENED.] 

L  To  extend  in  length  ;  to  make  longer  ;  to 
elongate ;  — opposed  to  shoHen. 

Making  them  [fibres]  easy  to  be  tenf^i^en^d  without  rupture. 

Arbuthnot. 
The  low  sun  had  lengthened  every  shade.  Fopc. 

2.  To  extend  in  time ;  to  protract ;  to  con- 
tinue ;  to  prolong. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 

Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  and  lengthens  life.    Shak. 

To  lengthen  out,  to  lengthen  j  to  extend  or  protract. 
"  To  lengt/ten  out  his  date."  Dryden. 

LENGTH'EN  (16ng'thn),  V.  n.  To  increase  in 
length  ;  to  grow  or  become  longer.  "Lengthen- 
ing  reveries."  Byron. 

A  yard  [measure]  whose  parts  lengthen  and  shrink.      Locke. 

LENGTH'ENED  (16ng'thnd),  a.  Extended  in 
length  ;  made  longer  ;  prolonged ;  protracted. 

LENGTH'EN-ING  (16ng'lhn-ing),  n.  The  act  of 
making  longer  ;  continuation  ;  protraction.  "A 
lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity."        Dan.  iv.  27. 

LENGTH'FUL,a.  Having  length ;  long,  [r.]  Pope. 

LENGTH'I-LY,  ad.  In  a  lengthy  manner ;  at 
length;  not  briefly.  ,        Th.  Campbell. 

LENGTH 'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  lengthy  ;  length ;  prolixity.  Ld.  Campbell. 

LENGTH'WAYf ,  ad.    Lengthwise.  Pennant. 

LENGTH'WI^E,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the 
length  ;  longitudinally.  Goldsmith. 

LENGTH'Y,  a.  Having  length ;  long;  lengthened; 
not  brief;  not  short;  prolonged;  prolix;  — 
applied  often  to  dissertations  or  discourses. 
'*  Lengthy  orations."  N.  Brit.  Rev.  "  Lengthy 
description."  Ec.  Rev. 

Amotive  to  the  invention  of  new  words  is  the  desire  there- 
by to  cut  short  lengthy  explanations,  tedious  circuits  of  lan- 
guage. Trench. 

j^'  This  word  is  much  used  in  the  United  States, 
especially  as  a  colloquial  word ;  and  it  is  generally 
considered  as  of  Aujerican  origin.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Jared  In^ersol  (1765),  Washington, 
Jefierson,  and  Hamilton,  though  most  of  our  best 
writers  forbear  it.  It  has,  however,  within  a  few 
years,  been  considerably  used  in  England,  and  has 
been  countenanced  by  some  distinguished  English 
writers,  as  Bishop  Jebb,  Lord  Byron,  Dr.  Dibdin,  Mr. 
Coleridge,  John  Foster,  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Lathain,  Dr. 
Trench,  Professor  Powell,  &c, ;  also  by  the  Brit.  Grit., 
Ch.  Ob.,  Ed.  Rev.,  Uu.  Rev.,  For.  au.  Rev.,  Ec.  Rev., 
Gent.  Mag,,  Blackwood's  Mag.,  Sat.  Mag.,  P.  Cyc, 
&:c.  It  has  also  been  admitted  into  the  recent  Eng- 
lish dictionaries  of  Knowles,  Smart,  Reid,  Craig, 
Ogilvie,  and  Boag  ;  yet  Smart  says  of  it,  "  The  word 
is  an  Americanism." 

LE'NI-ENCE,    )  „^    The  qualitj^  of  being  lenient ; 
LE'Nl-EN-CY,  )  clemency;  lenity.  Ed..Rev. 

Syn.  —  See  Clemency. 

LE'NI-ENT,  a.  [L.  leniot  lenienSj  to  soften  or  as- 
suage ;  lenis,  soft,  mild ;  It.  leniente.'] 

1.  Softening ;  soothing  ;  assuasive  ;  —  some- 
times used  with  of.   "  Lenient  of  grief."  Milton. 

Thy  Tancred's  wounds  with  lenient  hand  to  heal,     Hoole. 

2.  EmoUient ;  lenitive.  "  Oils  that  relax  the 
fibres  are  lenient.'"  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Mild ;  gentle  ;  merciful ;  clement ;  not 
harsh  or  austere ;  without  rigor  or  severity  ;  as, 
"To  be  lenient  towards  an  offender." 

LE'NI-ENT,  n.  {Med.)  An  emollient ;  a  lenitive. 
"  I  dressed  it  with  lenients."  Wiseman. 

T^E'N|-ENT-LY,  ad.     In  a  lenient  manner. 

Leniently  as  he  [Bacon]  was  treated  by  his  contemporaries, 
posterity  has  treated  him  more  leniently  s^\.  Macaxday. 

LEN'I-FY,  V.  a.  [Fr.  lenijier,  from  L.  lenis,  soft, 
mild,  and  facio,  to  makej  \i.  lenified  ;  pp. 
LEXiFYixG,  LENIFIED.]  To  soften  ;  to  assuage ; 
to  mitigate,     [r.]  Bacon. 

fLEN'I-MENT,  n.  [L.  lenimentum;  lenio,  to 
soften,  to  assuage  ;  It.  lenimento.]  An  assuag- 
ing; an  alleviation.  Cockeram. 

LEN'I-TIVE,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  lenitivo,  from  L.  lenio, 
to  soften ;  Fr.  Unitifl     Having  the  quality  or 
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power  of  gently  allaying  irritation,  or  palliating 
disease  ;  assuasive  ;  emollient.  Bacon. 

LEN'!-T1VE,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  gently 
allays  irritation  or  palliates  disease  ;  a  soothing 
medicine;  an  emollient;  apalliative.  Dungliso^i. 

LfiN'l-T IVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  leni- 
tive or  Emollient.  Scott. 

fLEN'j-TUDE,  3t.  \h.  lenitudo.']  Lenity.    Blount. 

LEN'I-TY,  n.  [L.  lenitas  \  lenis,  soft,  mild;  It. 
lenita;'  Sp.  lenidad\  Fr.  l°nite.'\  Mildness  or 
softness  of  temper;  gentleness;  tenderness; 
clemency  ;  mercy  ;  —  opposed  to  harshness^  aus~ 
terity^  or  seveHty.  ''Preferring  lenity  and  suf- 
fering severity."  Stow. 

When  Lenity  and  Cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler 
gamester  is  the  soonest  winner.  iShaJc. 

Syn.  — See  Clemency,  Mildness. 

LEN'NOCK,  a.  Slender  ;  pliable.  [Local  N.  of 
Eng.]  Wright, 

LE'NO,  ».  A  kind  of  cotton  gauze,  used  for  cur- 
tains. Simtnonds. 

fLip-NOC'l-NANT,  a.  [L.  lenocinor^  lenocinanSj 
to  cajole.]     Enticing  to  evil.  More. 

LEN§  (16nz),  71. ;  pi.  l£n§'e§.  [L.  fe«s,  a  lentil.] 
{Opt.)  A  piece  of  glass  or  other  transparent 
Substance,  so  formed  as  to  change  the  direction 
of  rays  of  light  passing  through  it ;  —  so  named 
because  originally  spherically  convex  on  both 
sides,  like  the  seed  of  a  lentil. 

Concano-convez  leas,  F,  a  lens  having  one  side  con- 
vex and  the  other  concave,  and  the  radius  of  the  con- 
vex surface  greater  than  that  of  the  concave  surface. 

—  Crystalline  lots,  (Aiiat.)  tlie  crystalline  humor  of 
the  eye.  Ditngllson.  —  Double  concave  lens,  B,  a  lens 
spherically  concave  on  both  .  «  f>  n  e  r 
sides.  —  Double  convex  lens,  D, 
a  lens  spherically  convex  on 
both  sides.  — Moon-fthaped  lens, 
E,  a  lens  shaped  like  a  cres- 
cent ;  meniscus.  See  Me- 
niscus.—  Multiplying-  g-lass  or  lens,  a  plano-convex 
lens,  cut  on  its  convex  side  into  a  number  of  faces  ;  — 
so  called  because  it  represents  a  single  object  to  the 
eye  as  if  it  were  many. —  Plano-concave  lens.,  A,  a 
lens  having  one  side  plane  and  the  other  concave.  — 
Plano-convex  lens,  C,  a  lens  having  one  side  plane 
and  the  other  convex.  —  Polyzonal  lenSf  a  lens  com- 
posed of  several  concentric  zones  or  rings.  —  Spherical 
lensj  a  lens  in  the  form  of  a  sphere.    Brande.  Francis. 

LENT,  i.  &  p.  from  lend.     See  Lend. 

LENT,  n.  [A.  S.  lencten,  lengten,  spring,  lent; 
Dut.  lente,  spring;    Old  Ger.  lentzhi;  Ger.  lenz. 

—  ''Probably  from  A.  S.  lengian,  to  lengthen, 
because  the  days  lengthen  at  this  season  of  the 
year."    Wachter.'] 

1.  The  quadragesimal  fast ;  a  fast  of  forty  days 
observed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  some  other 
churches,  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's 
fasting  in  the  wilderness.  It  begins  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  and  continues  until  Easter.  Brande. 

2.  A  loan.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wiight. 


fLENT,  a.     [L.  lentus  ; 
Slow  ;  mild. 


It.  §  Sp.  lento  ;  Fr.  lent.'] 
B.  Jonson. 


LJJN-TAN'DO.  [It.]  {Mits.)  A  term  indicating 
that  the  notes  over  which  it  is  written  are  to  be 
played,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  with  increasing 
slowness.  ■  Moore. 

LENT'EN  (len'tn),  a.    L  Pertaining  to  Lent ;  like 

the  fare  of  old  times  during  Lent;    sparing; 

meagre.     "  Lenten  entertainment."  Shak. 

2.  t Laconic;  short.  '■'Lenten  answer."  Shak. 

LEN'TJ-CELLE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Bot.)  A  small  lens- 
shaped  spot  on  the  back  of  many  plants.  Brande. 

LE^r-  TIC '  U'L4,  n.  [L.  dim.  of  lenSj  lentis,  a  lentil.] 
L  {Opt.)  A  small  lens.  Crabb. 

2.  {Med.)  A. freckle;  lentigo.        Dunglison. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  lenticelle.  Henslow. 

L^N-TIC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  lenticulans ;  lens,  lentis, 
a  lentil ;  It.  'lenticolare  ;  Sp.  lenticular  ;  Fr.  len- 
ticulaire.]  Having  the  form  of  a  double  convex 
lens  ;  lens-shaped  ;  lentiform. 

Lenticular  fever,  a  fever  attended  with  an  eruption 
of  small  red  pimples.  Dunglison. 

L?N-TiC'U-LAR-LY,  ad.   In  the  manner  of  a  lens. 

L^N-TIC'U-LITE,  n.  {Geol.)  A  fossil  shell  of 
a  lenticular  shape.  Wright. 


LEN'TI-FORM,  a.  [L.  lens,  lentis,  a  lentil,  and 
fonna,  form.]  Lens-shaped;  lenticular.  Brande, 

L^N-TI^'J-NOUS,  a.  [L.  lentiginosus  ;  lentigo, 
lentigmis,  a  freckle,  lentigo ;  It.  lentigginoso.'] 
Freckly  ;  scurfy  ;  furfuraceous.  Chahners. 

LEJ^'Tl'Qb    [len-tl'go,  S.  W,  Sm.  C.  Wr.;  len- 

te'go,  Ja.;  ISn'te-go,  /.  K.],  n.     [L.]     {Med.)   A 
freckly  eruption  on  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

LEN'TJL,  rt.  [Fr.  lentille,  from  L.  lens,  lentis.] 
{Bot.)  A  leguminous  plant  allied  to  the  vetch  ; 
Eroum  lens: — the  seedot  Ervumle7is. Eng. Cyc. 

HIN-TIS  CUS,  )  jj_    |-L_  lentiscus  ;  It.  lentischio  ; 

LEN'TJSK,  )  ^^.lentiscoi'FT.lentisque.']  {Bot.) 
A  bush  which  grows  on  the  coasts  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, from  which  mastic  is  obtained;  the 
mastic-tree;  Pistacia  lentiscus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  LEN'TI-TUOE,  n.  [L.  lentitudo\  lentus,  slow,] 
Slowness  ;  sluggishness  ;  lentor.  Bailey. 

t  LENT'NJB:r.  h.  a  hawk  taken  in  Lent.   Walton. 

LEJ^'TO.    [It.]     {Mus.)  Slow.  Moore. 

LEJ^'TOR,  n.  [L.  Ze^iizw,  viscous,  slow ;  It.  len- 
tore;  Sp.  lentor;  TFt.  loiteiir."] 

1.  Viscosity  ;  tenacity ;  glutinousness  ;  sizi- 
ness.  "Their  clamminess  and  fcn^or."     Evelyn. 

2.  Slowness;  sluggishness,  "The  lentor  of 
eruptions  not  inflammatory."  Arbuthnot. 

LEN'TOys,  a.  [L.  Ie7itus.']  Viscous ;  glutinous  ; 
tenacious  ;  clammy  :  —  soft ;  pliant,       Brow?ie. 

•fL'EJST-VOV'  (lang-vw9L'),n.  [Fr.le,the,a.nd envoi, 
address.]  A  term  borrowed  from  the  Old  French 
poetry,  and  applied  to  additional  lines  subjoined 
to  a  poem,  as  from  the  author,  conveying  the 
moral  or  addressing  the  piece  to  some  patron ; 
—  a  term  sometimes  used  also  to  signify  a  con- 
clusion generally,  as  of  a  letter.  Nares. 

LEN'ZIN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina  of  a  clear  brown  color  ;  a  variety  of 
felspar  ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  Lenzius,  a  Ger- 
man mineralogist.  Dana. 

LE'6,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  7.mv.'\  {Astron.)  The  Lion; 
a  constellation  near  the  Great  Bear,  named 
in  commemoration  of  the  Nemeean  lion  killed 
by  Hercules.  It  includes  Regulus,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  lying  directly  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  is  the  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the 
sun  enters  about  the  22d  of  July. 

Leo  Minor,  Little  Lion,  a  collection  of  small  stars 
between  Leo  and  Ursa  Major  (Great  Bear).      P.  Cyc. 

fLE'pD,  n.  [A.  S.  leod.]  One  of  the  same  stock; 
a  countryman  ;  a  people ;  a  nation.         Gibson. 

fLE'OF,  «.    [A.  S.]    Loved;  beloved.   Bosworth. 

LE'0-HUNT':5R,  n.  One  who  seeks  lions  or  ob- 
jects of  curiosity.     [Low.]  Qu.  Rev. 

LE-ON-HARD'ITE  (-ard'Jte),  ?i.  {Min.)  A  hydrous 
silicate  of  alumina  and  lime  found  in  Hungary, 
resembling  laumonite.  Dana, 

LE'O-NINE  (19),  a.  [L.  leoninus  ;  leo,  leonis,  a 
lion  ;  It.  <§■  Sp.  leonmo  ;  Fr.  Uonin.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  resembling,  a  lion  ;  lion-like. 

So  was  lie  full  of  leonine  courage.  CJiaticer. 

Leo-nine  verses,  a  Latin  measure,  fashionable  in  the 
middle  ages,  consisting  properly  of  the  hexameter,  or 
hexameter  and  pentameter,  rhymed  ;  hut  in  that  by 
far  the  most  common,  The  caesura,  occurring  in  the 
fifth  syllable,  rhymes  with  the  end  of  the  line;  —  so 
called  because  invented  or  perfected  by  Leon,  Leoni- 
nus, or  Leonius,  a  monk  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
following  line  is  an  example.  P.  Cyc. 

En  rex  Edvardus,  debacchans  ut  Leopardus. 

LE'O-NINE-LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  a  lion. 

L?-6n'TO-D6N,  n.  [Gr.  Xmv,  Uovto^,  a  lion,  and 
dhoui,  dhovTo^,  a  tooth.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  peren- 
nial, herbaceous  plants  the  leaves  of  which  are 
cut  at  the  edges  into  segments  resemblingteeth  ; 
lion's  tooth  ;  dandelion.  P.  Cyc. 

LEOP'ARD  (lep'^rd), 
71.  [Gr.  Af(ijrap5of  ; 
^.£01',  a  lion,  and 
TrdfxW;,  a  pard ;  L. 
leopardus ;  It.  4-  Sp. 
leopardo ;  Fr.  leo- 
pard,] (ZoDl.)  A 
large  animal  of  the 
cat  kind,  found  in 


Leopard  {Felis  Icopardvs). 


Africa  and  in  India,  having  the  head,  neck, 
back,  limbs,  and  under  parts  irregularly  marked 
with  black  spots,  and  on  the  sides  numerous 
distinct  roses,  or  clusters  of  small  spots  disposed 
in  a  circular  form  ;  its  ground  color  being  a  yel- 
lowish fawn,  except  on  the  under  parts,  which 
are  white  ;  FeUs  leopardus.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

Hunting  leopard,  or  chctah,  a  kind  of  leopard  about 
the  size  of  a  greyhound,  having  a  slender  form  and 
a  slight  mane  j  Felisjubata.  It  js  easily  domesticated, 
and,  in  the  East,  is  used  in  the  chase. 

;8®="  TJie  terra  leopard  is  used  by  many  zoologists  to 
include  all  the  larger  spotted  animals  of  the  cat  kind, 
as  the  panther,  jaguar,  ounce,  &ic.    Eng-.  Cyc. 

LEOP'ARD'S-BANE  (lgp'sird?-ban),  n.     {Bot.)   A 

fenus  of  deciduous,  herbaceous  plants,  said  to 
ave   been  used  formerly  to  destroy  wild  ani- 
mals ;  Doronicum.  Loudon. 

LE-pAd  'I-DM,  w.  pi.  {Zool.)  A  family  of  crus- 
taceans ;  lepadites.  Baird. 

LEP'A-DIte,  71.  [Gr.  AfTTdf,  ?.ct:6Sos,  a  shell-fish; 
L.  iepas,  lepadis.]  {Conch.)  A  cirriped  having 
a  long,  flexible,  contractile  stem  fixed  by  its 
base  to  some  solid  body,  and  supporting  at  its 
extremity  the  principal  parts  of  the  animal  en- 
closed in  a  multivalve  shell  or  coriaceous  case  ; 
goose-barnacle.  Brande, 

LEP-A-D0-GAS'T?R,  n.  [Gr.  Xcnds,  hTrd&o;  (L. 
Iepas,  lepadis),  a  shell-fish,  and  yatrrj/p,  the  belly.] 
{Ich.)  A  genus  of  flshes  having  ventral  suckers, 
by  which  they  adhere  to  bodies.  Brande. 

LEP'AL,  n  {Bot.)  A  nectary  originating  in  a 
barren  transformed  stamen.  Henslow. 

LE'PAS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Xeirdg,  a  limpet;  ^.iirds, 
a  smooth  rock;  AfTrw,  to  strip  ofi".]  {Conch.)  A 
genus  of  LepadidtB  or  Jepadites.  Baird. 

LEP'^^R,  n.  [Gr.  ?.£Trpa,  leprosy;  L.  lepra;  Fr. 
Upreux.  — See  Leprosy.]  One  infected  with  lep- 
rosy. "  A  lepe^-  as  white  as  snow."  2  Kings  v.  27. 

LEP'^R-OUS,    a.     1.  Causing  leprosy  or  a  fatal 

disease.     "  The  lepej^qus  distilment."         Shak. 

2.  Infected  with  leprosy  ;  leprous.  Todd. 

fLEP'jD,  a.  [L.  lepidus;  lepos,  pleasantness.] 
Pleasant ;  lively ;  merry.  Bairow. 

LEP'I-DINE,  ?i.  iChem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  a  species  of  lepidium,  Hoblyn. 

L?-PID'I-UM,  n.  [L,,  from  Gr.  ;.f7ri5/oi',  pepper- 
wort.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants 
having  a  warm,  pungent  taste  ;  peppergrass ; 
pepperwort ;  —  so  named  from  its  small,  scale- 
like pods.  G7-ay. 

LEP-I-DO-DEJV' nROJV,  n. ;  \i\..  ZEPinODENDRA. 
[Gr.  ^.fn-t'j,  ).£m6os,  a  scale,  and  bivhgov,  a  tree.] 
{Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  of  the  coal 
formation,  intermediate  between  the  lycopodi- 
ums  and  the  coniferous  plants,  the  stems  of 
which  are  sometimes  seventy  feet  in  height  and 
of  a  diameter  exceeding  three  feet,  and  are 
covered  with  regular  rhoraboidal  eminences  re- 
sembling scales.  Lyell.    P.  Cyc. 

LfiP'I-DOID,  n.  [Gr.  AfTrij,  7.i-nlhos,  a  scale,  and 
f7^of,  form.]  {Pal.)  One  of  a  family  of  fossil 
fishes  of  the  oolite  formation,  having  large, 
rhomboidal,  bony  scales.  Brande. 

LEP-I-DO'KRp-KITE,n.  {Min.)  Hydrous  perox- 
ide of  iron,  occurring  in  minute  radiating  crys- 
tals, or  granular  scales  and  feathery  aggrega- 
tions, imbedded  in  fibrous  red  oxide  of  iron,  in 
quartz,  and  in  nodules  of  chalcedony.        Dana. 

LEP'I-DO-LITE,  or  L^-PID'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Xeirlg, 
^f7ri(5of,  a  scale,  and  Xidos,  a  stone.]  {Mi7i.)  A 
comparatively  rare  species  of  mica,  containing 
lithia,  of  a  rose-red  or  pinkish  color,  occurring 
in  oblique  hexagonal  prisms,  and  in  granular 
masses  consisting  of  foliated  scales  ;  rose  mica  ; 
lithia  mica,  Daiia. 

LEP-t-DOP'T^R, «.  [See  Lepidoptera,]  {E7it.) 
One  of  the  lepidoptera.  Smart. 

LEP-I-D6p'TE-R4,  n.  pi,  [Gr.  Xari^,  Xemfioi,  a 
scale ;  Ttre^dv  (pi.  Trrfpri),  a  feather,  a  wing,] 
{Ent.)  An  order  of  insects  including  those  fa- 
miliarly known  as  butterflies  and  moths,  having 
four  wings,  commonly  of  large  size,  covered 
with  minute  scales,  which  to  the  naked  eye 
appear  like  powder.  Eng.  Cyc, 
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LEP-I-UOp'T^R-AL,     )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 
LEP-J-DOP'TER-OUS,  )  ^^^  Lepidoptej'a.    Booth, 

LEP-I-D6'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ?.e77ig,  Xnri6os,  a  scale.]  {Med.) 
A  disease  characterized  by  an  efflorescence  of 
scales  on  the  body  ;  a  scaly  disease.  Dunglison. 

LEP'J-DOTE,       ;  a.       [Gr.  XEmhuyrd^,  scaly;  lemq, 
LEP'j-DOT-^D,  )  ).n:lhou    a  scale.]      {Bot.)    Cov- 
ered with  scurfy  scales  ;  leprous.  Gray. 

LEP-J-DO'TUS,  n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  large  and 
thick  fossil  homocercal  ganoid  fishes  having  the 
general  form  of  perches.  Agassiz. 

LEP-I-PHYL'LUM,  n.  [Gr.  AfTrty,  a  scale,  and 
ipb/lov,  a  leaf.]'  {Pal.)  A  fossil  leaf  which  oc- 
curs in  the  coal  lormation.  Brongniart. 

LE'PIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Imi^.']  {Bof.)  A  thin 
scale,  attached  by  its  middle,  and  having  a 
lacerated,  irregular  margin.  Henshw. 

LE~p6r'I-Z>^,  n.  pi.  [L.  lepxtSy  Uporis,  a  hare, 
and  Gr.'f?(5os,  form.]  {Zoul.)  A  family  of  rodent 
animals,  the  type  of  which  is  the  common  hare 
{Lepiis  timidus).  Waterhouse. 

LEP'O-RINE,  or  LEP'p-RlNE  (19)  [lep'9-rin.  ^^• 
J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  C. ;  le'po-rin,  >S. ;  16p'o-rin,  K. 
IVb.],  a.  [L.  leporinus  ;  lepits^  leporis,  a  hare.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  a  hare.  Johnson. 

LE'PRAjn.     [L.]     (MefZ.)  Leprosy.     Dunglison. 

LR-PROS'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  leprous; 
leprousness;  squamousness.    [11.]  Bacon. 

LEP'RO-SY,  n.  [Gr.  Af jrp(5,  Afffotfj,  scaly ;  A^jto;,  a 
scale*;  L".  lepra ;  It.  lebbra  ;  Sp.  lepra ;  Fr.  l^pre.'] 

1.  {Med.)  A  loathsome  disease,  characterized 
by  an  eruption  of  circular  spots  of  inflamed 
skin  covered  with  whitish  scales,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  forming,  sometimes,  by  coalescing,  large, 
irregular  patches.  It  often  covers  the  whole 
body,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  the  face.       Dunglison. 

fl®=-  The  leprosy  of  the  Jews  appears  to  have  been 
generally  not  scaly,  but  to  have  consisted  of  smooth, 
shining  patches  on  which  the  hair  turned  white  and 
silky,  and  the  skin,  with  the  muscular  flesh,  lost  its 
sensibility.  It  was  incurable.  The  leprosy  of  the 
Arabs  is  properly  a  variety  of  elephantiasis.  Dungli- 
son.    P.  Cyc. 

Black  leprosy^  a  form  of  leprosy  in  which  the  scales 
are  black.  — fV/dte  leprosy^  a  form  of  leprosy  in  which 
the  scales  are  white.  Dmiglison. 

2.  The  venereal  disease  ;  syphilis.  ShaJc. 

LEP'ROys  (lep'rus),  a.     1.  Infected  with  leprosy, 

or  other  loathsome  disease.  Ex.  iv.  6. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  scales ;  lepidote.  Gray. 

LEP'ROyS-LY,  ad.     In  a  leprous  manner. 

LEP'ROyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  leprous, 
or  infected  with  leprosy.  Sherwood. 

L:EP-T0-DAC'TYL,  n.  [Gr.  Xfirrd^,  light,  thin, 
and  li&KTvXoiy  a  finger.]  {ZoUl.)  A  bird  or  other 
animal  having  slender  toes.  Hitchcock. 

LEP-Tp-DAC'TYL-OlJS,  w.     Having  slender  toes. 

Hitchcock. 

L?P-T6L'0-gJY,?i.  [Gr.  Afnr^f,  fine,  slender,  and 
AcJyof,  a  discourse.]  A  fine-spun  discourse  on 
trifling  matters.  Crabb. 

LEP-T0-PHI'J\r4,  n.  [Gr.  ;if7rriis,  slender,  and 
50/s,  a  serpent.]  {Herp.)  A  sub-family  of  very 
long  and  slender  serpents,  belonging  to  the 
family  Colvhridee,  which  live  in  woods,  entwin- 
ing themselves  among  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  gliding  with  great  rapidity  from  one  to  an- 
other.     _  Baird. 

J.EP-TO-SO'MUS,  n.  [Gr,  AfTrrdf,  fine,  slender, 
and  ffw/ifl,  body.]  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  Cuculidce,  or  cuckoos,  found  in  Mad- 
agascar. Van  Der  Hoeven. 

L^P-TUN'TIC,  n.  [Gr.  AfTrruvnKrff,  attenuating; 
7.ETrTbvii},  to  make  thin ;  AfTrrdf,  thin;  L.  leptyivti- 
'cus.]  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  thins  or  increases 
the  fluidity  of  humors  ;  an  attenuant.  Dunglison. 

LEP'TYN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  granular  compound 
of  felspar  and  quartz  ;  granulite.  Dana. 

LE'PyS,  n.  [L.]  1.  {ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  rodent 
animals  ;  the  hare.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  [Astron.)  An  ancient  southern  constella- 
tion situated  under  Orion.  Hind. 


fLERE,  ■«.  [A.S.^ter.]   Learning;  lore.  Spenser. 

t  LERE,  a.    Empty.  —  See  Leer.  Butler. 

t  LERE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  Iceran.']  To  give  or  to  re- 
ceive instruction ;  to  learn  or  to  teach.  Chaucer. 

LE-RIS'TA,  n.  {Hei-p.)  A  genus  of  lizards  with 
very  short  feet,  and  destitute  of  eyelids  ;  Ophi- 
opsis  of  Fftzinger.  Va7i  Der  Hoeven. 

LER-JV^  'j9,  n.  [Gr.  li^vala,  a  name  of  the  hydra.] 
'{ZoOl.)  a"  genus  of  crustaceans  which  are  exter- 
nal parasites  of  fishes.  Baird. 

LfjR-NE'AN,  n.  {Zoul.)  One  of  the  genus  of 
crustaceans  called  Leimeea.  Eng.  Cyc. 

f  LER'RY,  n.     Learning  ;  a  lesson.  Wright. 

LES'B|-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Of,  or  pertaining,  to  an- 
cient tesbos,  an  island  in  the  Grecian  archipel- 
ago, now  called  Metelin. 

LE'^ION  (le'zhun),  n.  [L.  la!sio\  Xc^do^  loisus,  to 
hurt',  to  injure;  It.  lesio7ie;  Sp.  tS^  Fr.  lesio7i.'] 

1.  {Laio.)  In  Scottish  law,  damage ;  detri- 
ment :  —  in  the  civil  law,  the  injury  suft'ered  by 
one  who  does  not  receive  a  full  equivalent  for 
what  he  gives  in  a  commutative  contrSiCt. Bloujit. 

2.  {Med.)  A  morbid  change  ;  derangement ; 
disorder.  Dunglison. 

LESS.  [A.  S.  leas,  —  imperative  of  leasan,  lysan, 
to  loose,  to  dismiss,  to  put  or  take  away.  Tooke.'] 
A  negative  or  privative  termination.  Joined  to 
nouns  it  converts  them  into  adjectives  implying 
the  absence  or  privation  of  that  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  nouns,  as  MielesSj  without  life ; 
iediXless,  without  fear. 

LESS,  a.  [Goth,  laus  ;  A.  S.  /(Ps,  irregular  com- 
parative of  lytel, — imperative  of  leasan^  lysan, 
to  loose  ;  to  dismiss  ;  to  put  or  take  away. 
Tooke."]  Not  so  great  or  so  much ;  smaller ; 
inferior ;  —  the  comparative  of  little,  and  op- 
posed to  greater  or  inore.    "  Less  value."    Shak. 

His  trust  was  with  the  Eternal  to  be  deemed 
Equal  in  strength,  and,  rather  than  be  less, 
Cared  not  to  be  at  all. 


That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express, 
Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  Jess. 


Milton, 
rrior. 


LESS,  ad.     In  a  smaller  or  lower  degree  ;  not  so 
much.     "Less   proud."     ''Less  royal."    Shak. 

God  hath  punished  us  lesa  than  our  iniquities  deserve. 

Ezra  ix.  13. 

LESS,  7J.     A  smaller  quantity;  not  so  much;  — 
opposed  to  more,  or  to  as  much. 

They  gathered,  some  more,  some  less.  Ex.  xvi.  17. 

Less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw.  Dryden. 

fLESS,  conj.      Unless;  lest.  B.  Jonson. 

f  LESS,  (,.  a.     To  make  less  ;  to  lessen.       Gower. 

LgS-SEE',   n.     {Law.)    The   person   to  whom  a 
lease  is  given  ;  —  opposed  to  lessor.        Burrill. 

LES'SEN   (les'sn),  V.    a.      [From   less.']     [i.   les- 
sened; pp.  LESSENING,  LESSENED.] 

1.  To  make  less  in  size  or  quantity ;  to  make 
smaller  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  reduce ;  to  abate. 

T)ie  tribute  . .  .  was  lessened  by  half.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  diminish  in  degree,  state,  or  quality ; 
to  degrade  ;  to  lower. 

Kings  may  give 
To  beggars,  and  not  lessen  their  own  greatness.      Denham. 
St.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  office  when  ill  men  conspired 
to  lessen  it.  Atterbury. 

LES'SEN  (les'sn),  V.  n.     To  grow  or  become  less  ; 
to  be  diminished  ;  to  decrease  ;  to  abate. 

All  government  maj;  be  esteemed  to  grow  strong  or  weak 
aa  the  general  opinion  in  those  that  govern  is  seen  to  lessen 
or  increase.  Temple. 

LES'SEN-ING,  n.     Diminution.  Pope. 

LESS'gR,  a.    Less  ;  smaller  ;  inferior  ;  minor. 

The  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs. 

The  new-fallen  young  hard  bleating  for  their  dams.  Pope. 

fl®=  Lesser  means  smaller,  and  contrasts  with  iTeat- 
er.  Less  contrasts  sometimes  with  greater,  but  oftener 
with  more,  the  comparative  of  much;  for  though  it 
may  mean  not  so  large,  its  most  common  meaning  is 
not  $0  much.     O.  Brown, 

Lesser  is  a  corruption  of  less,  the  comparative  of 
little,  of  Ion§r  and  established  use  in  certain  cases  j 
as,  "  Lesser  Asia,"  for  •'  Asia  Minor  "  ;  "  The  lesser 
light."  Oen.  i.  16.  "Zcsser  graces."  Blair. —  It 
may  be  used  instead  of  ?pss  whenever  the  rhythm  can 
be  aided,  or  the  double  occurrence  of  a  terminational 
s  avoided ;  as, 

Attend  to  what  a  lej^scr  Muse  indites,  Addison. 

t  l,ESS'^R,ad.  Less.  "That  Cesser  hate  him."  Shak. 


t  LES'S?§,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  laissees  ;  laisser,  to  leave.] 
The  leavings  or  dung  of  beasts.  Bailey. 

LES'SON  (les'sn),  n.  [Gr.  Uyd),  to  gather,  to  read; 
L.  lectio;  lego,  lectus ;  It.  lezione;  Sp.  leccion; 
Fr.  legon. — Goth,  laiseins,  learning.] 

1.  Any  thing  read  or  pronounced  for  instruc- 
tion or  improvement ;  any  thing  assigned  by,  or 
recited  to,  a  teacher  as  a  task  or  exercise. 

I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools; 

I'll  not  be  tied  to  hours  nor  'pointed  times, 

But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself.  Shak. 

2.  A  portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  ser- 
vice. "  Lessons  being  free  from  some  incon- 
veniences whereunto  sermons  are  most  sub- 
ject." Hooker, 

3.  Precept ;  instruction. 

Edward  Planta^cnct,  arise  a  knight, 

And  learn  this  tesson,  Draw  thy  sword  in  right.      Sliak. 

4.  Any  thing  pronounced  by  way  of  coiTec- 
tion  or  reproof ;  rebuke;  lectm*e. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late.        Sidney. 

5.  {Mus.)  A  composition  designed  to  display 
the  power  and  expression  of  a  particular  instru- 
ment ;  a  sonata.  Mooi'c. 

LES'SON  (les'sn),  v.  a.  To  teach;  to  instruct. 
"  Well  hast  thou  lessoned  us."    [it.]  Shak. 

LES'SOR  or  LgS-SOR'  (130)  [les'sbr,  S.  W.  P.  E. 
F.  K.  TFr. ;  les-sor',  J.;  les'sbr',  Ja.\  les'sor  or 
les-sor',  Sm.'],  n.  {Law.)  One  who  leases;  one 
who  grants  a  lease  ;  —  correlative  of  lessee. 

LEST  [lest,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.  Wh.-,  lest 
or  lest,  i).  PF.],  conj.  [From  least.  Johnson. — 
A.  S.  leased,  past  part,  of  leasan,  lysan,  to  loose, 
to  dismiss.  Tookc.]     That  not ;  for  fear  that. 

Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation.  Zlark  siv.  38. 
S^'  Almost  all  our  orthoepists  pronounce  this  word 
both  ways  ;  but  the  former  [ISst]  seems  to  he  by  much 
the  most  general.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  ad- 
jective least:  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  words  to 
change  their  form  when  tiiey  change  their  class. 
Wallcer. 

LET,  V.  a.  [Goth.  leta?i ;  A.  S.  Itptan ;  Dut.  laaten  j 
Ger.  lassen ;   Dan.  lade ;  Sw.  lata  ;  Icel.  Mta.] 

\i.  LET  ;  pp.  LETTING,  LET.] 

1.  To  permit ;  to  allow ;  to  suffer ;  to  give 
leave  or  permission  to.  "  Let  her  be  redeemed." 
Ex.  xxi.  8.     **  Thou  lettcst  thy  fortune  sleep." 

Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  accord- 
ing to  thy  word.  Lvke  ii.  29. 

We  must  not  let  so  manifest  truths  because  we  cannot  an- 
swer all  questions  about  them.  Collier. 

i^^  In  the  imperative  mood  it  denotes  entreaty, 
supplication,  exhortation,  command,  permission,  con- 
cession, or  allowance.  "  Let  me  die  with  the  Philis- 
tines." Judg.xyi.  30.  ^^  Let  us  seek  some  desolate 
shade."  Shak.  *'  Let  the  soldiers  seize  him  ; "  "  Let 
this  be  done."  Dryden.  "  O'er  golden  sands  let  rich 
Pactoliis  flow."  Pope.  —  tt  is  followed  by  the  infini- 
tive mood  without  the  sign  to. 

2.  To  grant  the  possession  and  use  of  for  a 
compensation;  to  put  to  hire  ;  to  lease.  "To 
let  this  land  by  lease."  Shak. 

There  was  a  certain  householder  which  planted  avineyard, 
. .  .  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen.  Matt.  xxi.  33. 

She  let  her  second  floor  to  a  very  genteel  man.  Tatler. 

To  let  alone,  to  leave  ;  to  suffer  or  permit  to  remain. 
"This  notion  might  be  letalone.^^  Rogers. —  To  let 
blood,  to  cause  or  suffer  blood  to  come  out,  as  by  open- 
ing a  vein.  '* Hippocrates  let  great  quantities  of  olood.^^ 
.Brbuthnot.  —  To  let  down,  to  cause  or  suffer  to  de- 
scend ;  to  lower.  "  She  let  them  down  by  a  cord  through 
the  window."  Josh.  ii.  15.  To  make  softer  by  tem- 
pering, as  a  metal.  Moxon, —  To  let  drive,  ov  let  Jly,  to 
to  let  loose,  or  discharge,  as  a  blow,  a  stone,  or  a  bul- 
let from  a  gun.  "  Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at 
me."  Sliak.  "He  let  fty  at  him  a  volley  of  abuse." 
Bartlett.  —  To  let  in  or  into,  to  make  or  to  suffer  to  come 
or  to  go  in  or  into  ;  to  permit  to  enter;  to  admit.  Shak. 
— To  let  loose,  to  set  free  or  at  large  ;  to  free  from  re- 
straint. "A  hind  let  loose."  Gen.  xlix.  91.  — T'o  let  off, 
to  cause  to  go  off,  as  a  gun  ;  to  discharge.  Swift. — 
To  let  out,  to  free  from  confinement:  —  to  loosen  or 
extend,  as  a  rope  :  — to  lease,    JohTison. 

t  LET,  V.  a.  [Goth,  letta  ;  A.  S.  leetan ;  Dut.  let- 
ten.]  \i.  LETTEU  '■,P2^-  letting,  letted.]  To 
hinder  ;  to  impede  ;  to  prevent ;  to  obstruct. 

Oftentimes  I  purposed  to  come  unto  you,  but  waa  let 

hitherto.  ,  ^     ,  Jiom.h.  18. 

What  leis  but  one  may  enter?  bhak. 

LET,  V.  n.     1.  t  To  forbear. 

He  would  not  let  to  counsel  the  king.  •  Bacon. 

2.  To  be  leased  or  let;  as,  "A  house  to  let." 
j^=  "  The  terse  brevity  of  this  is  lit  replaced  by  the 

apparently  more  correct  form  of,  '  a  house  to  be  let.'  " 

Smart. 


m!eN,  SIR;    m6ve,  nor,  s6N;    bull,  bur,  RtJLE.— 9,  gj,  q,  g,  soft;   fS,  6,  c,  g,  Iiard ;   ^  as  z  ;   J^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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LET,  n.  Hinderance  ;  impediment ;  obstacle  ;  ob- 
struction. Hooker. 

The  debates  in  Parlinmcnt  have  ever  since  [1771]  been 
printed  without  let  or  hinderance.  Ed.  Rev.  1S55. 

l£t.  [A.  S.  hjt,  little,  less,  few.]  A  termina- 
tion of  diminutives,  as  rivufe<,  a  little  river. 

LETCH  [lech,  Sm.],  n.     1.  A  vessel  for  making 
lye ;  a  leach-tub.  —  See  Leach,  and  Leech. 
2.  A  wet  ditch  or  gutter.  [N.ofEng.]  Wright. 

LE'THAL,  a.  [L.  letkalis,  or  letalis  ;  lethum,  or 
letum,  death  ;  It.  htale  ;  Sp.  letaL]  Relating  to 
death  ;  deadly  ;  mortal ;  fatal.  "  On  thy  let/ml 
day."  Cupids  Whirligig,  1616.  "  The  Mhal 
blow.*'     W.  Richardson. 


t  LF-THAL'I-TV, 

Lfl-THAR 

Lf-THAR 


Atkins. 


Mortality. 

AR'gjJC,  )  a     |-Qr_  XtidapyiKds  ;   LriBn^yU, 

AR'(^I-CAL,  )  lethargy;  A^ei),forgetfulness, 

and  apyiis,  sluggish ;   L.  lethargicas ;  It.  §  Sp. 

letargico  ;  Fr.  hthargiqiie.J 

1.  Affected  with  lethargy;  morbidly  sleepy; 
drowsy  ;  dull ;  heavy.  Donne.     Pahy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  inducing  lethargy.  **  Let 
her  not  perish  in  lethargic  sleep."  Iloole. 

H;-THAEVl-CAL-LY,  ad.  A¥ith  lethargy;  with 
morbid  sleepiness.  Fawkes. 

Lf.-THAR'(;tI-CAL-NESS,  }  „,     The   state  of  be- 

L^-THAR'^JC-NESS,         S  ing  lethargic  ;  morbid 

sleepiness.  More.   Herbert. 

LETH'AR-^IZE,  V.  a.  To  render  lethargic;  to 
make  morbidly  sleepy,     [r.] 

Some  philter  in  the  cup,  to  lethargize 

The  British  blood  that  came  from  Owen's  veins.  Soutliey. 

LETH'AR-g^^ZED  (-jxzd),jo.  a.  Rendered  lethargic ; 
made  morbidly  sleepy,     [r.]  Morgan. 

LfiTH'AR-gtY,  n.  [Gr.  XnOapyta  ;  X{,da^yos^  forget- 
ful ;  h'tdt),  forgetfulness,  and  apyo^,  sluggish;  L. 
lethargia ;  It.  letargia ;  Sp.  letargo ;  Fr.  Uthargie.'] 

1.  Drowsy  forgetfulness  ;  morbid  sleepiness  ; 
a  deep  unnatural  sleep,  from,  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  awaken  a  person  ;  torpor. 

So  fast  a  lethargy 
Has  seized  his  powers  towards  public  cares  and  daneers, 
He  sleeps  like  death.  Denham. 

A  lethargy  is  a  lighter  sort  of  apoplexy.        Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  State  of  inaction  or  inattention ;  dul- 
ness  ;  insensibility  ;  inactivity. 

Bousing  us  out  of  our  sinful  lethargies.         Barrow, 

t  LETH'AR-^Y,  v.  a.     To  make  lethargic.    Shak, 

LE'TH^;,  n.     [Gr.  X^On,  forgetfulness,  Lethe.] 

1.  {Grecian  Myth.)  A  river  in  the  infernal 
regions,  the  waters  of  which  possessed  the 
quality  of  causing  those  who  drank  of  them  to 
forget  the  whole  of  their  former  existence. 

Par  off  from  these,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  watery  labyrinth;  whereof  who  drinks 

Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets. 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain.    Milton. 

2.  Forgetfulness  ;  oblivion,     [r.] 

Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steeped  our  sense 

In  soft  and  delicate  lethc.  Shak. 

3.  [h.  lethum.']     f  Death. 

Here  didst  thou  fall;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 

Signed  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lethe.         Sliak. 

Lfj-THE'AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Lethe:  —  causing 
forgetfulness  ;  oblivious.    "  The  Lethean  cup. 
Barrow.     ^'■Lethean  dews.*'     Falconer. 

f  LE'THEED,  It.     Oblivious;  lethean.  ShaJc. 

LE'TH^-pN,  n.  [Gr.  ^7^,  forgetfulness.]  \Med.) 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  sulphuric  ether  when 
inhaled  as  an  anaesthetic  agent.  Dimglison. 

LE'THip-ON-IZE,  V.  a.  To  render  forgetful;  to 
cause  to  be  oblivious,     [r.]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

Lip-THIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  lethum^  or  letum,  death, 
and_/e7'0,  to  bear.]  Causing  death ;  death-bear- 
ing ;  deadly.     [r.J  Br.  Robertson. 

LET'T^R,  n.     One  who  lets.  Huhet. 

LET'TJgR,  n.  [L.  Utera;  It.  lettera\  Sp.  ^^rfit; 
Fr.  lettre. — ^W.  llythyr.  —  Perhaps  from  L.  lino, 
litum^  to  smear,  as  one  of  the  earliest  modes  of 
writing  was  by  graving  the  characters  upon  tab- 
lets smeared  with  wax.     Richardson.] 

1.  One  of  the  characters  which  constitute  the 
alphabet  of  a  language  ;  an  alphabetic  character. 

A  superscriiJtiou  also  was  written  over  him  in  letters  of 
Gretk,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  ZuJce  xxni.  38. 


2.  A  written  or  printed  message  ;  an  epistle. 

The  style  of  letters  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and  natural.  Walsh. 

3.  A  type  ;  character.  "Letter-founders  use 
...  to  the  casting  of  printing  letters.^*     Moxon. 

4.  Verbal  expression  ;  literal  sense  or  mean- 
ing ;  exact  import  or  signification. 

Who  also  hatli  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  new  testa- 
ment; not  of  tlie  letter,  but  of  the  spirit;  for  tflie  letter  killeth, 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  2  Cor.  iii.  G. 

Tlioee  words  of  his  must  be  understood,  not  according  to 
the  bare  rigor  of  the  letter,  but  according  to  the  allowances  of 
expression.  South. 

5.  {^Printing.)  The  aggregate  quantity  of 
types  in  an  office. 

41®='  "When  a  work  is  put  in  hand,  and  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  great  quantity  of  type  of  the  proper  sort 
unemployed,  it  is  usual  to  say,  '  There  is  plenty  of 
Utter ' :  and  on  the  contrary,  '  There  is  a  scarcity  of 
letter.^  "    Brande. 

6.  pi.  Learning  ;  literature  ;  erudition. 

How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned? 

John  vii.  15. 
He  still  found  leisure  for  letters  and  philosophy.      Macavlaj/. 

Dead  letter,  a  letter  which  has  remained  a  certain 
length  of  time  in  the  post-office  uncalled  for  :  —  a  writ- 
ing or  precept  having  no  force  or  authority,  as  an  in- 
operative law. —  Letters  of  administration,  (Law.)  the 
instrument  by  which  an  administrator  or  administra- 
trix Is  authorized  to  have  thecliarge  or  administration 
of  the  goods  and  cliattels  of  a  person  who  has  died 
intestate.  —  Letter  of  uttomey,  a  writing  by  wliich  one 
person  autlioriaes  another  to  do  some  lawful  act  in 
liis  stead.  —  Letters  c/ose,  letters  or  writs  closed  and 
sealed  on  the  outside,  as  distinguislied  from  letters 
patent.  -^  Letter  of  credit,  a  letter  requesting  the  per- 
son addressed  to  credit  tlie  bearer,  or  other  person 
named,  with  a  certain  sum  of  money.^— ieWer  of 
license,  a  writing  or  instrument  by  which  creditors 
allow  a  debtor,  who  has  failed  in  trade,  &:c.,  longer 
time  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  protect  liim 
from  arrest  in  the  mean  time.  —  Letter  of  marque,  a 
commission  granted  to  a  private  person  commanding 
a  vessel  to  cruise  and  make  prize  of  the  enemy's  ships 
and  merchandise  ;  —  also  called  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal.  —  Letters  patent  or  letters  overt,  a  writing  or 
instrument  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  England, 
authorizing  the  recipient  to  do  some  act  or  to  enjoy 
some  right  or  privilege  ;  as,  letters  patent  to  protect  an 
invention  ;  —  so  called  because  it  lies  open  to  the  cog- 
nizance of  all,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  is  usually  directed 
or  addressed.  This  form  of  grant  lias  been  substan- 
tially adopted  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  com- 
"  monly  called  a  patent.  —  Letters  testamentary,  an  in- 
strument granting  to  an  executor,  after  probate  of  a 
will,  authority  to  act  as  executor.     Brande.     P.  Cyc. 

Syn.  — See  Character,  Epistle,  Litera- 
ture. 

LET'T^R,  V.  a.  [i.  lettered  ;  pp.  lettering, 
lettered.]  To  mark,  inscribe,  or  stamp  with 
letters ;  to  form  letters  on. 

I  observed  one  ^veight  lettered  on  both  sides.         Addison. 

LET'T^R-BOARD,  n.  (Printing.)  A  board  on 
which  pages  of  type  are  placed  for  distribution, 
or  when  not  immediately  wanted.  Brande. 

LET'T^iR-CASE,   ?i.       1.  A  case  for    containing 

letters  or  epistles.  Ash. 

2.  {Printing.)  A  case  of  types.       Siinmonds. 

LET'T^RED  (let'terd),  a.     1.  Versed  in  letters; 

learned;  literate.    "■  Lettered 'Rabbins."   Prior. 

2.    Belonging   to   learning ;    suiting    letters. 

"  The  blessing  of  a  lettered  recess."  Young. 

LET'T^R-FOUND'JpR,  n.  One  who  casts  types  ; 
a  type-founder.  Adanis. 

LBT'T^jR-ING,  ?^  1.  The  act  of  impressing,  or 
forming  letters  on  any  thing. 

2.  Letters  impressed  or  formed  on  any  thing. 

LET'T^R-IZEjU.  n.   To  write  letters,    [r.]  Lamb. 

t  LET'Tf.R-LESS,  a.  Tlnlettered  ;  illiterate  ;  not 
learned.  "  Letterless  commander."  Waterhouse. 

LET'TjpR-LING,  7t.     A  little  letter.      J.  Boiodler, 

LET'TIJR-OF'FICE,  n.  An  office  for  the  recep- 
tion and  distribution  of  letters  ;  a  post-office. 
[r.]  Blackstone. 

Dead-letter-offi.ce,  an  office  for  the  reception  of  dead- 
letters. 

LET'T^R-PA-P^IR,  n.  Paper  for  writing  letters 
on.  Simmonds. 

LET'T^.R-PRESS,  n.  Print  from  types,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  impression  of  an  engraved 
plate.  C.  Folsom. 

LET'TjpR§-PAT':pNT,  u.  pi.      A  written  instru- 


ment containing  a  royal  grant;  a  patent-right. 
—  See  Letter,  and  Patent.  Blackstone. 

LET'T^R-WOOD  (wud),  n.  (Bot.)  A  very  hard 
wood  found  in  Guiana,  of  a  beautiful  brown  color, 
with  black  spots,  which  have  been  compared  to 
hieroglyphics ;  Piratinera  suanensis.    Sullivan. 

LET'T^R-WRlT'jpR,  ?j.     1.     A  writer  of  letters. 
2.  A  machine  for  copying  letters.         Cl%rke. 

LET'TUCE  (let'tjs),  n.  [L.  lactuca,  from  lac^  lactis, 
milk,  —  on  account  of  the  milky  sap  which  flows 
when  the  plants  are  cut ;  It,  lattuga ;  Sp.  lechu- 
ga  ;  Fr.  laitue.  —  Dut.  latouw  ;  Ger.  latiich.] 
i^Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lactuca,  abounding 
in  a  milky,  narcotic  juice  ;  —  especially  Lactuca 
sativa,  a  garden  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  for  salad.  Loudon. 

LEU'C4,  n.  [L.]  {Old  Records.)  A  league.  Crabb. 

LEU'CJNE,  n.  [Gr.  7.€vk6sj  white.]  (Chem.)  A 
peculiar  white  pulverulent  substance,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  muscu- 
lar fibre.  Brande. 

LEU-Cis'cyS,  n.  [Gr.  ItvKicKoq,  the  white  millet.] 
{Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishe's  which  includes  the  dace 
{Leiieiseus  vulgaris)  and  the  roach  {Leuciscus 
rutilus).  Yarrell. 


LEU'ClTE,  ft.  [Gr.  ;.fu*fdff,  white.]  (M?"«.)  A  sil- 
icate of  alumina  and  potash,  of  a  gi'ayish  color, 
which  occurs  principally  in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius 
in  a  crystallized  state ;  amphigene.  Dana. 

LEU-CiT'|C,  a.  Containing,  or  resembling  leu- 
cite.  Dana. 

LEU'CO-E-THI-6p'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ;.fu*f<if,  white,  and 
atdioii',  swarthy.]     "White  and  black.  Smart. 

LEU'CdL,  n.  [Gr.  ZivKds,  white,  and  K6?.?.a,  glue.] 
{Chem.)  A  white,  oleaginous  alkaloid  obtained 
from  coal-tar.  SiUiman. 

LEU-CO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  7.evK0}fia  ;  'AfVKdg,  white.] 
{Med.)  A  white  opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye  ; 
albugo,  —  the  result  of  violent  acute  ophthal- 
mia. Dunglison. 

LEU'CO-PHANE,  n.  [Gr.  ?.ivk6s,  white,  and0a/vw, 
to  appear.]  {Mi7i.)  An  irregularly  crystallized 
mineral,  found  in  Norway,  of  a  pale  dull  green, 
or  deep  wine-yellow  color,  and  containing  silica, 
glucina,  lime,  fluorine,  and  sodium.  Dana. 

LEU-CO-PHLEG'MA-CY,    n.     [Gr.    ?.evK6g,   white, 
and  (pUyixa,  phlegm.]  *  {Med.)  A  dropsical  habit. 
j^=  Some  writers  use  the  word  synonymously  with 
anasarca,  others  with  emphysema.     Dunglison. 


LEU-CO-PHL?G-MAT'lC,    a. 
flabby  state  of  body. 


Noting   a  pallid, 
Brande. 


LEU-COP'Y-RITE,  n.  [Gr.  ).ivK6g,  white,  and  Eng. 
pyrites.]  '  {Mi7i.)  An  ore  of  iron  of  a  color  be- 
tween silver-white  and  steel-gray,  consisting 
chiefly  of  arsenic  ;  arsenical  pyrites.         Dana. 

LEU-COR-RHCE'A,  n.  [Gr.  Afi/K-i?,  white,  and  jiita, 
to  flow.]  {Med.)  A  discharge  of  a  white,  yellow- 
ish, or  greenish  mucus,  resulting  from  inflam- 
mation or  from  irritation  of  the  membrane  lin- 
ing the  genital  organs  of  the  female.  Dunglison. 

LEU-CO-THE'A,  n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  dis- 
covered by  Luther  in  1855.  Lovering. 

LEU-00'THI-Op,  n.  [Gr.  XivkOs,  white,  and  MQiox^^, 
an  Ethiop.]     An  albino.  Smart. 

t  L5-vAl'TO,  n.  [It.  levare  and  alto,]  A  lively 
motion.  Feltham. 

LE'VAN-CY,  n.   The  act  of  rising,  [r.]    Burrows. 

LE'VANT,  or  Lp-VANT'  [le'v^nt,  E.  Wb.  John- 
son, Ash,  Barclay ;  le-vSnt',  K.  Dyche,  Rees,  Wr. ; 
lev'^int,  Sm.],  a.  [It.  levante,  rising;  levare  (L. 
levo),  to  raise;  Sp.  levante;  Fr.  levant.]  Per- 
taining to  the  quarter  where  the  sun  rises ; 
eastern.     "  The  levant  winds."  Sheere. 

Levant  et  couchant,  (Law.)  See  COUCIIANT.  —  Le- 
vant nut,  one  of  the  commercial  names  of  the  berry 
of  the  Cocculus  Indicus.  Brande. 

L1?-VANT',  n.     [It.  §  Sp.  levajite  ;  Fr.  levant.] 

1.  {Geog.)  The  East, — particularly  the  east- 
ern coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  those  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  t  A  levant  wind  ;  a  levanter.  Sheere, 
L5;-VANT'5;r,  n.     l.  A  strong  easterly  wind  in 

the  Mediterranean.  Burke. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ^.,  ],  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   H^IR,  HER; 


LEVANTINE 


833 


LEVITICAL 


2.  One  -who  bets  at  a  horse-race,  and  runs 
away  without  paying  the  wagers  he  has  lost 
[Colloquial,  Eng.j  Todd, 

IlL^l-VAN'TINE,  or  LfiV'AN-TINE  [le-van'tin, 
.Sm.  R.  C.  Ash,  Bailey,  Wr. ;  ISv'^n-tin,  J.  Wb. 
Todd]  f  a.  [It.  iSf  Sp.  levantino;  Fr.  levantin.'] 
Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Levant ;  eastern.  "  Some 
more  levantine  parts  than  Italy."  Evelyn. 

II  Llgl-VAN'TINE,  n.     1.    {Geog.)  A  native  or  an 

inhabitant  of  the  Levant.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  kind  of  silk  cloth.  Wright. 

LE'VA'RI  fA'CI-^S  (-fa'ehe-^s).  [Law  L.,  cause 
to  be  levied.']  {Eng.  Law.)  A  writ  of  execution 
commanding  a  sheriff  to  levy  the  sum  recovered 
by  a  judgment.  Burrill. 

t  Lg-VA'TfON,  n.  [L,  lemtio.]  The  act  of  rais- 
ing; elevation.  T.  More. 

LE-vJ' TOR,  71.  [L.]  1.  (il?ia^.)  A  muscle  which 
raises  tlie  part  to  which  it  is  attached,  as  of  the 
chin  or  the  eyelid.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Su7'g.)  An  instrument  for  raising  a  de- 
pressed part,  as  of  the  skull.  Wiseman. 

f  LE VE,  a.  Loved ;  dear ;  lief.  —  See  Lief.  Gower. 

f  LEVE,  V.  u,.    The  old  form  oi  believe.        Gower. 

LEV'^E  (ISv'e)  [I6v'e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja,  K. 
Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ;  le-ve',  Ash,  Richardsoii],  n.  [Fr,] 

1.  The  act,  or  the  time,  of  rising. 

I  set  out  one  morning  before  five  o'clock  . . .  and  got  to  the 
sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  Bun's  levee.  Gray. 

2.  A  ceremonious  visit  or  assemblage  received 
by  a  distinguished  personage  in  the  morning. 

i^'  It  is  chiefly  applied  in  tliis  country  [England] 
to  the  stated  public  occasions  on  which  her  majesty 
receives  visits  from  such  of  her  subjects  as  are  en- 
titled by  rank  or  fortune  to  the  honor.  The  difference 
between  a  leoee  and  a  drawing-room  consists  in  this,  — 
that  while  at  the  former  gentlemen  alone  appear,  (with 
the  exception  of  the  chief  ladies  of  the  court,)  both  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  are  admitted  to  the  latter.  Brande. 

fl®="  It  is  used  also,  in  the  United  States,  for  an  even- 
ing party  or  assembly  ;  as  "  The  President's  levee ''^ -j 
and,  in  this  sense,  often  pronounced  le-v«'. 

3.  An  embankment  on  the  margin  of  a  river 
to  prevent  inundation. 

The  eXty  [New  Orleans]  ...  in  under  the  level  of  the  Mis- 
sisfiippi,  being  protected  from  inundation  by  an  artificial  levea 
or  mound;  varying  from  five  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  banks  of  tlie  river  a  distance  of  one  hun^ 
dred  miles.  McCulloch. 

Levee  en  masse,  [Ft.]  (Mil.)  the  rising  of  a  whole 
people,  including  all  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  not 
engaged  in  the  regular  service,  as  in  time  of  invasion. 

Brande. 
LEV'jpE,  V.  a.     To  hunt  or  pursue  at  levees. 

Warm  in  pursuit,  he  levees  all  the  great.  I'oung. 

LEV'J^L,  a.     [A.  S.  Icefeldre.  —  See  Level,  n.] 

1.  Bein^  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  m  all  its  points ;  coinciding,  or  being 
concentric,  with  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

2.  Having  its  surface  in,  or  parallel  to,  the 
sensible  horizon ;  horizontal. 

The  setting  sun  now  beams  more  mildly  bright, 

The  shadows  lengthening  with  the  level  light.     Beaitie. 

3.  In  the  same  horizontal  line  or  plane ;  even 
in  height ;  flat ;  plain. 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 

Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high.  Milion. 

4.  Equal  in  rank,  condition,  degree,  or  com- 
parative relation. 

There  ie  a  knowledge  which  is  very  proper  to  every  man, 
and  hes  level  to  human  understanding.  Tulotson. 

,       ,  Young  boys  and  girls 

Are  level  now  with  mens  the  odds  is  gone.  S/iak. 

Be  level  in  preferments,  and  you  will  soon  be  as  level  in 
your  learning.  Beniley. 

Syn.— That  is  level  which  is  parallel  with  the 
horizon  ;  that,is  even  which  is  free  from  hollows  and 
risings.  A  side  of  a  hill  may  be  even,  but  not  level. 
A  level  plain;  k  jiat  country;  even  ground;  smooth 
surface ;  plain  path. 

LEV'jpL,  V.  a.     [^.   levelled  ;  pp.  levelling, 

LEVELLED.] 

1.  To  make  horizontal ;  to  reduce  or  to  raise 
to  a  horizontal  plane,  as  by  removing  depres- 
sions or  elevations  ;  as,  "He  ^cuefe  the  walks." 

2.  To  make  even  in  height ;  to  bring  to  the 
same  horizontal  plane. 

Ne'er  to  return  till  our  victorious  powers 

Had  levelled  with  the  dust  the  Theban  towers.     WiVde. 

3.  To  place  or  bring  into  a  line  with ;  to  aim ; 
to  point ;  to  direct. 


The  setting  sun  . .  . 
Against  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise 
Levelled  his  evening  rays.  MUion. 

4,  To  bring  to  equality  of  condition,  rank,  or 
degree;  as,  "  To  ^(^u^/ distinctions  in  society." 

The  consequence  has  been  (in  too  many  physical  systems), 
to  level  the  study  of  nature,  in  point  of  moral  interest,  with 
the  investigations  of  the  algebraist.  Utewart. 

5.  To  proportion ;  to  adapt ;  to  suit ;  as,  "  To 
level  remarks  to  the  capacity  of  an  audience." 

Syn.  —  See  Aim. 

LEV'^L,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  in  accordance  ;  to  accord; 
to  suit ;  —  used  with  with. 

Such  accommodation  and  besort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding.  Shdk. 

2.  To  place  or  bring  a  weapon  to  a  line  with 
the  mark  ;  to  aim  ;  to  point. 

He  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy;  the  foeman 

May  with  as  great  aim  level  at  a  penknife.  Shdk. 

3.  To  have  designs  upon; — used  withal,  [r.] 

Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown.  Shak. 

4.  fTo  conjecture;  to  surmise;  to  guess. 
"  He  levelled  at  our  purposes."  tShak^ 

LEV'jpL,  n.   [A.  S.  kef  el  —L.  libella,  dim.  of  libj'a, 
a  small  weight ;  It.  Uvella.] 

1.  A  line  or  a  surface  every  point  of  which  is 
equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  — 
called  a  true  level.  Davies. 

2.  A  line  or  surface  which  coincides  with,  or 
is  parallel  to,  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  a  hori- 
zontal line  or  surface  ;  —  called  an  apparent 
level. 

J^"  Because  the  earth  is  round,  a  b  d  f  h 
line  of  true  level  jnust  be  a  curve, 
and  make  a  part  of  the  earth's  cir- 
cumference, or  at  least  be  parallel 
to  ir,  or  concentrical  with  it ;  as 
the  line  B  C  E  G,  which  has  all  its 
points  equally  distant  from  A,  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  considering  it  as 
a  perfect  globe.  But  the  line  of  ap- 
parent  level,  B  D  F  H,  is  a  tangent  or  a  right  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth  at  the 
pointof  contact,  B,  rising  always  higher  above  the  true 
line  of  level  the  farther  tire  distance  is.    jl.  Jamieson. 

3.  The  relative  position  which  a  person  or 
thing  occupies,  or  to  which  they  belong.  "  Above 
the  feye/ of  subjection."  Daniel. 

His  later  productions  fall  below  the  level  of  his  former 
essays.  Stewart. 

4.  State  of  being  equal ;  condition  of  equali- 
ty ;  the  same,  or  an  equal  elevation. 

Providence,  for  the  most  part,  seta  us  on  a  leveL      Spectator. 

5.  The  line  of  direction  in  which  a  missive 
weapon  is  aimed  or  directed.  "The  deadly  level 
of  a  gun."  Shak. 

6.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  regulated ; 
rule  ;  plan  ;  scheme. 

Ee  the  fair  lei'el  of  thy  actions  laid 

As  temperance  wills,  and  prudence  may  persuade.  Prior. 

7.  (^Mech.)  An  instrument 
employed  in  ascertaining  a 
horizontal  line,  of  which 
there  are  various  sorts. 


A 


k. 


Carpenter's  level. 


i:^ 


^g=  Tile  plane  of  the  sensible 

horizon  is  indicated   in  three 

ways;  by  the  direction  of  the 

plummet  or  plumb-line,  to  which  it  is  perpendicular  ; 

—  by  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest ;  —  or  by  means  of 

an  optical  property  of  reflected  rays  of  light.  Brande. 

Davies, 
LEV']g;L-I§M,  n.     The  act,   or  the  principles,  of 

levelling  distinctions  in  society,    [r.]     Ch.  Ob. 
LEV-jpL-I-ZA'TION,  «.     The   act  of  levelling  or 

reducing  to  equality,     [e.]  Gent.  Mag. 

LEV'?L-XjeK,  n.     1.  One  who  levels. 

2.  One  who    endeavors   to   hring   all  to  the 

same  level  or  condition.  —  See  Tkavellee. 
LEV'pL-LING,  p.  a.     Making  level ;  equalizing. 
Levelling  rods  or  staves,  {Surveying.)  rods  used  to 

determine  the  point  in  which  a  given  horizontal  lino 

intersects  a  vertical  one,  to  show  its  height  above  the 

surface  of  the  ground. 

LEV'5L-LInG,  n.  {Sunieying.')  The  operatipn  of 
finding  the  difference  of  level  between  two 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the 
distance  between  two  level  surfaces  passed 
through  the  two  points.  Danes. 

L£v'5L-LY,  ad.    In  a  level  manner  ;  evenly. 

LEV'5L-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  level ;  even- 
ness. Peacham. 

Lfiv'EN,  ».    Ferment ;  leaven.  —  See  Leaven. 


LE'VPR  [IS'ver,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
C.  Wr. ;  lev'er,  IFfi.],  n.  [L.  leva,  to  raise  ;  It. 
fetJffi,  alever;  Fi.  levier.]  (Mech.)  A  bar  or  rod 
supported  in  a  single  point  on  a  fulcrum  or  prop, 
used  in  raising  weights,  chiefly  to  small  heights ; 
—  called  the  first  of  the  six  mechanical  forces. 
Universal  lever,  a  machine  formed  of  a  combination 
of  the  lever  witli  the  wlieel  and  axle,  the  object  of 
whicli  is  to  give  a  continued  rectilinear  motion  to  a 
heavy  body  ;  and  used  in  saw-mills  for-the  purpose 
of  drawing  the  logs  to  the  saw.  Brande. 

ti^  Levers  are  of  three  kinds  ;     (1)  p 

one  which  has  the  fulcrum   be-    p3  ^"wS" 

tween  the  weight  and  power,  as    Pfl  , 

No.  1 ;  one  which  has  the  weight     °l  ""  f 

between  the  fulcrum  and  power,  „.»C1  "• 

as  No.  2  ;  and  one  which  has  the  'Pp, 

power  between  the  fulcrum  and     -x ' — f- 

weight,  as  No.  3.  ^'''^ 

t  LB'VfR,  a. ;  comp.  of  leve,  leef,  or  lief.  More 
agreeable  ;  more  pleasing.  Goicer. 

t  LE'VJR,  ad.  Rather ;  more  willingly.  Chaucer. 

LEV'gR-ApE,    n.      The    mechanical    advantage 

gained  by  the  use  of  a  lever.  Loudon. 

LEV'5R-ET,  n.     [Fr.  liivrc.]     A  hare  in  the  first 

year  of  its  age.  Cotcper. 

LEV'eE-OCK,  n.     [A.  S.  laferc;  Dut.  leeiiwerik.'] 

The  laverock,  or  lark.     [Scotland.]  Burns. 

fLEV'^T,  «.  [Fr.  &r«-,  to  raise.]     A  blast  of  the 

trumpet ;  a  rousing,  animating  blast.  Iludibras. 

LEV'I-A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  levied.  "Sums 
leviable  by  course  of  law."  Baker. 

L5-VI'A-THAN,  u.  [Heb.  '\r^ib,  an  animal 
wreathed,  or  which  gathers  itself  in  folds.  Ge- 
senius.]  An  animal  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  some  supposed  to  be  the  crocodile,  by 
some  the  whale,  and  by  others  an  animal  now 
extinct. 

;6®=  When  mentioned  in  connection  witli  rivers, 
leviathan  generally  applies  to  the  crocodile  ;  when  in 
connection  with  land,  and  particularly  the  desert,  it 
appears  to  designate  a  species  of  monitor.    Kitto. 

LEV'I-GATE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  ;.f7o( ;  L.  leviffo,  levi- 
gatus ;  levis,  smooth.]  [^.  levigated  ;  pp.  lev- 
igating, LEVIGATED.] 

1.  To  reduce  or  bring  to  a  state  of  smooth- 
ness ;  to  render  smooth.  Barrow. 

2.  To  reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder.     Ure. 

3.  To  mix,  as  a  liquid,  till  it  becomes  smooth 
and  uniform. 

The  chyle  is  white,  as  consisting  of  salt,  oil,  and  wntcr, 
much  levigated  or  smooth.  Arbuthnot. 

t  LEV'I-GATE,  a.     1.  Made  smooth ;    levigated ; 

without  elevations  or  depressions.        Maunder. 

2.  Lightened.  "L&hois  being  lemgate."Elyot. 

LEV-l-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  the  process  of  re- 
ducing substances  to  a  state  of  very  fine  me- 
chanical division.  Brande. 

fLEV'JN,  re.     Lightning. 

As  when  the  flashing  levin  haps  to  shine 

Upon  two  stubborn  oaks.  Spenser. 

LEV'JN-BEAND,  n.    A  thunderbolt. 

Spenser.     P.  Bayne. 
LEV'!-NFiR,  n.     A  swift  species  of  hound.  Crabb. 

LEV'I-RATE  [lev'e-rat,  CI.  Ash  ;  le-vi'rat,  O.],  a. 
[Gr.  fcijp,  a  husband's  brother ;  L.  levir.']  Not- 
ing a  law  among  the  Jews,  which  obliged  a  man 
to  marry  the  widow  of  his  brother  who  died  with- 
out children.  —  See  Dent.  xxv.  5.  Clarke. 

LEV-!-RA'TION,  re.  The  act  or  the  custom,  among 
the  Jews,  of  a  man's  marrying  the  widow  of  a 
brother  deceased  without  issue.  J.  Allen. 

LEV-I-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  lexis,  light.]  The  act  of 
making  light ;  buoyancy. 

The  lungs  also  of  birds,  as  compared  with  the  lun^s  of 
quadrupeds,  contain  in  them  a  provision  distinguiahinety 
calculated  for  the  same  purpose  oilcvitation,  Palet]. 

LE'VlTE,  re.  [Heb.  Iilb,  Levi,  the  third  son  of 
Jacob  by  Leah ;  Gr.  Afutr?;? ;  L.  Levites.] 

1.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  a  tribe  set  apart 
by  Moses  for  the  service  of  religion:  —  in  a 
narrower  sense,  one  of  that  division  of  the  tribe 
employed  in  the  subordinate  offices  of  the  hie- 
rarchy, in  distinction  from  that  division.    Kitto. 

2.  A  priest,  in  contempt.  Johnson. 
L5-VIT'J-CAL,  a.     [Gr.  Atv~tTiK6; ;  L.  Leviticus.'] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Levites,  or  de- 
scendants of  Levi.  "The  Levitical  body." 
"The  Levitical  sevvice.*'  Kitto. 
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LEVITICALLY 

2.  Kekting  to  the  priesthood ;  priestly. 

Certain  tlieological,  or  rather  hivitical,  questions.    MiUon. 

Levitical  degrees,  degrees  of  kindred  set  forth  in  the 
eighteentli  chapter  of  Leviticus,  within  which,  among 

the  Jews,  persons  were  prohibited  to  inarty Lemtical 

law,  a  term  applied  to  that  part  of  tiie  Mosaic  law 
wllicU  prescribed  tlie  duties  and  rites  of  tile  Levites. 

L¥-VIT'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  the 
Levites.  Milton, 

L^-VIT'I-CUS,  n.  A  canonical  hook  of  the  Old 
Testament,  being  the  third  book  ot  Moses  ;  — so 
named  because  it  contains  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  Levites. 

LEV'I-TY,  re.  [h.  kvitas  ;  fern,  light;  It.  kvita; 
Sp.  levzdad.'] 

1.  The  quality  which  one  body  possesses  of 
having  less  weight  than  another  ;  lightness. 

LeviW,  whereby  what  we  call  light  bodies  swim,  a  thing  no 
leas  useful  than  its  opposite,  gravity.  Durham. 

2.  Want  of  seriousness  or  gravity  in  charac- 
ter or  conduct ;  fickleness  ;  changeableness  ; 
inconstancy  ;  unsteadiness  ;  idle  pleasure  ; 
flightiness  ;  volatility  ;  frivolity ;  vanity. 

Our  graver  business  ft-owns  at  this  levity.  Shdk. 

LEVY,  V.  a.  [L.  Imo  ;  It.  levare;  Sp.  kvar;  Fr. 
lever.']     [i.  levied  ;  pp.  levying,  levied.] 

1.  t  To  raise,  as  a  siege.  HoUnshed. 

2.  To  raise  or  collect ;  to  gather.  "  He  .  .  . 
levied  a  mighty  army."  Davies. 

Taxes  used  to  be  levied  upon  the  persons  and  goods  of 
travellers.  A.  Smith. 

3.  To  raise  ;  —  applied  to  war.  "  Lery  cruel 
wars."    Milton.     [Improper.    Johnson.] 

LEV'Y,  re.  1.  The  act  of  raising  or  collecting 
nioiiey  or  men.  Addison. 

2.  The  quantity,  amount,  or  number  raised. 

And  King  Solomon  raised  a  levy  out  ot  all  Israel,  and  the 
levy  was  thirty  thousand  men.  1  Kings  v.  13. 

3.  An  eighth  of  a  dollar,  or  twelve  and  a  half 
cents.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Simmonds. 

LEV'Y-ING,  re.     The  act  of  raising  by  a  levy. 

LEV'YNE,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumi- 
na ;  a  variety  of  chabazite ;  —  so  named  from 
Levy,  a  crystallographer.  Dana. 

t  LEW  (lu),  a.  [A.  S.  hleowan,  to  warm ;  Dut. 
lauw.J 

1.  Slightly  warm ;  tepid ;  lukewarm.  Wicklijfe. 

2.  Pale  ;  wan.  Cotgrave. 

LEWD  (lud),  a.  [A .  S.  loewd,  belonging  to  the 
laity,  laical.  —  Lewd  is  the  past  p.  of  A.  S. 
l(Bioan,  to  delude,  to  mislead.  Leivd,  in  its 
modern  application,  is  confined  to  those  who 
are  betrayed  or  misled  by  one  particular  pas- 
sion. Tooke.l 

1.  t  Ignorant ;  illiterate ;  unlearned.  R.Bntne. 

2.  Beguiled;  wicked;  unprincipled. 

Lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort.  Acts  xvii.  5. 

3.  Misled  by  lust ;  given  to  the  irreg\ilar  in- 
dulgence of  animal  desire  ;  lustful ;  lecherous  ; 
libidinous ;  salacious.  Dnjden. 

Whatsoever  is  light  and  frothy,  and  much  more  whatever 
is  teujrf  and  filthy,  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  Christians.  2'iUotson. 

It^  "  That  lewd,  which  meant  at  one  time  no  more 
than  lay  or  unlearned  (the  lewd  people,  the  lay  people), 
should  come  to  signify  the  sinful,  the  vicious,  is  not  a 
little  worthy  of  note."     Trench. 

LEWD'LY  (lud'le),  ad.  1.  flgnorantly  ;  not  learn- 
edly ;  illiterately.  Chaucer. 

2.  Wickedly ;  sinfully. 

Yet  lewdly  dar'st  our  ministering  upbraid.         Milton. 

3.  Lustfully;  lecherously.  Ezek.  xxii.  11. 

LEWD'NfJSS,  re.     1.  t  Ignorance.  Chaucer. 

2.  Wickedness  ;  sinfulness.  Spenser. 

3.  Lustfulness ;  lechery  ;  libidinousness..b7taA. 

t  LEWD'ST^E.re.  One  given  to  crim- 
inal pleasures ;  a  lecher.  Shah. 

LEW'JS  (Wis),  re.    1.  An  instrument 
for  raising  stones  of  great  weight. 
Francis. 
2.  A  kind  of  shears  used  in  crop- 
ping woollen  cloth.  Wright.    ^ __„__ik 

LEX,  n.     [L.]     Law.  ^^^"■ 

Lex  mercatoria,  the  law  or  custom  of  merchants. 
Burrill.  —  Lez  non  scripta,  "  unwritten  law,"  a  term 
applied  to  the  common  law  of  England,  in  the  sense 
of  a  law  not  derived  from  express  legislative  enact- 
ment.  Bnrrill. — Lez  scripta,  written  or  statute  law. 
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Scudamore.  —  Lez  talionis,  the  law  of  retaliation, 
WhisMw.  —  Lez  tcrrcBy  the  law  of  the  land.  Sctida- 
morc. 

LEX'J-CAL,  a.     Relating  to  a  lexicon,  or  to  lexi- 
cography. Sir  J.  Stoddard. 
LEX'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     According  to  lexicography. 

By  modifying  a  root  lexically  is  here  meant  varyinc  its 
sigDiflcation.  ;sir  J.  Stoddard. 

LEX-I-COG'RA-PH?R,  7i.  One  versed  in  lexicog- 
raphy ;  an  author  of  a  lexicon  or  dictionary. 

Europe  is  under  immense  obligations  to  the  lexicographei ,. 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  for  the  excellent  trans- 
lations of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  she  now  possesses. 

CVi.  Ob. 

Whether  it  be  decreed  by  the  authority  of  reason  or  the 
tyi-anny  of  ignorance,  that,  of  all  the  candidates  for  literary 
praise,  the  unhappy  lexicographer  holds  the  lowest  place, 
neither  vanity  nor  interest  incited  me  to  inquire.       Johnson. 

LEX-!-CO-GEAPH'lC,         }^_     Relating  to  lexi- 
LEX-l-CO-GEAPH'!-CAL,  )  cography.  iJtcAaj-rfsojj. 

LEX-t-COG'EA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  li^iKdv,  a  dictiona- 
ry ;  Uym,  to  speaii,  and  ypdiptii,  to  write.]  The 
act  or  art  of  compiling  or  writing  dictionaries. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  hapless  lexicography,  that  not  only 
darkness,  but  light,  impedes  and  distresses  it;  things  may  be 
.       1..  .      i:..i.   ......  ,.    .  .-  "^    happily  illus- 


LIBEL 

LI'A-BLE,  «.    [L.  lego,  to  bind;  Old.  Fr.  liable: 
Fr.  Her.] 

1.  Bound  ;  siibject.     [k.] 

All  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 

(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besieged) 

Pind  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity 

ShaU  gild  her  bridal  bed.  g/^^ 

2.  Bound  or  obliged  in  law  or  equity;  respon- 
sible ;  answerable  ;  as,  "  To  be  liable  for  a  debt." 


3.  Exposed  ;  open  ;  incident ; 
exempt ;  subject. 


obnoxious ;  not 
Milton. 


not  only  too  little,  but  too  much,  known  to 
trated. 


LEX-i-COL'O-CfY. 

discourse.]   That  branch  of  philolo 


Johnson. 
dictionary. 


fGr.  Xe^ttpavris.']     Ambi- 
R.]  Campbell. 


^  . .  n.      [G£.  !.4ik6v 
and  ^-oytis,  a  ''  ] 

gy  which  treats  of  words  alone,  their  meaning, 
composition,  and  etymology ;  the  science  of 
words.  Brande. 

LEX'I-CON,  n.  [Gr.  ).i(,,i!6v ;  ?.c(l,,  speech,  or  a 
word;  ?.eyw,  to  read.]  A  dictionary  of  words; 
a  book  containing  the  words  of  a  language  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  and  defined. 

es'  Originally,  and  still,  usually,  confined  to  dic- 
tionaries of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  tongues.     Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Diotionaky. 

LEX-I-6RAPH'1C,         >^    Relating  to  lexigraphy. 
LEX-!-GRAPH'!-CAL,  >  P.  Cyc. 

HIX-IG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  «(<5,  a  word,  and  yprfifai, 
to  write.]  A.  representation  of  words  by  the 
combination  of  other  words.  Bu  Ponceau. 

LEX-J-PHAN'I-CI§M,  re. 
tious,  affected  diction. 

LEX-J-PHAN'IC,  a.     Relating  to  lexiphanicism. 

Campbell. 

LEY  (is),  )(.  A  pasture ;  lea.  —  See  Lea.    Gibson. 

LEY'DEN-JAR,         ;  „.     (^Ekc.)    A  glass  jar  or 

LEY'DEN-PHI'AL,  )  bottle,  coated  within  and 
without,  nearly  to  the  top,  with  some  conducting 
substance,  as  tinfoil,  and  having  its  aperture 
closed  with  some  imperfect  conductor,  as  dry 
wood,  through  which  passes  a  metallic  rod  com- 
municating by  means  of  a  chain  with  the  interior 
coating;  electrical  jar;  —  so  named  because  in- 
vented in  Leyden,  Holland.  Johnson.  Franklin. 
fl®=  On  placing  the  protruding  part  of  the  rod  in 
connection  with  the  conductor  of  an  excited  electrical 
machine,  while  the  outer  coating  communicates  with 
the  ground,  the  interior  coating  of  the  jar  acquires  a 
charge  of  positive,  and  the  exterior  a  charge  of  neg- 
ative, electricity. 

Dissected  Lejjden-jar,  or  Leyden-jar  with  movable  coat- 
ings, a  Leyden-jar  constructed  with  movable  coatings 
to  show  that  the  electric  fluid  adheres  to  the  glass  and 
not  to  the  coatings.  SiUiman.    Francis, 

.6®"  Glass  of  any  other  shape  than  that  of  a  bottle 
or  jar,  coated  and  used  in  the  same  manner,  hac  alao 
received  the  name  of  Leyden-jar.    Recs. 

LEZE'-1VIAJ'$S-TY,  re.  [L.  It^sa,  injured,  and  Law 
L.  majesfas,  majesty.]  {Law.)  A  crime  com- 
mitted against  the  sovereign  power  in  a  state  ; 
treason.  Brande. 

LHER'Zp-LITE,  re.  (Mre.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene 
of  a  deep  green  or  olive  green  color,  occurring 
both  crystallized  and  lamellar ;  —  so  called  from 
Lake  Lherz,  in  the  Pyrenees.  Dana. 

lA,  n.     1.  A  Chinese  copper  coin,  worth  one  fifth 

of  a  farthing  (about  -^  of  a  cent).    Simmonds. 

2.  A  Chinese  itinerary  measure  equal  to  0.36 

of  a  mile.  Hamilton. 

Ll-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  liable  ;  re- 
sponsibility ;  exposedness ;  liableness. 

Tt  exempts  them  ft-om  all  liabilitif  to  answer  for  a  loss  occa- 
sioned by  fire.  Prof.  Christian  on  Blaclcstone^s  Com. 
The  liability  of  sudden  and  violent  changes.        IVhateJ;/. 


The  sinner  is  not  only  hable  to  that  disappointment  of  suc- 
cess which  so  often  prostrates  all  the  designs  of  men,  but  lia- 
ble to  a  disappointment  still  more  cruel,  of  being  successful 
and  miserable  at  once.  **       Mlair. 

Syn.  — See  Obnoxious,  Subject. 
Ll'A-BLE-NESS,  re.      The  state  of  being  liable; 
responsibility  ;  exposedness ;  liability.  Edwards. 
t  LI' A^fE,  re.    [L.  ligo,  to  bind.]  Alliance.  Berners. 

LMISOJV  (le'j-zBng),  re.     [Fr.,  from  lier,  to  bind.] 

1.  Bond  of  union ;  union  ;  alliance.  Qu.  Rev. 

2.  A  love  intrigue  ;  an  amour.  Clarke. 
Li'AR,  71.  One  who  tells  a  lie  or  lies.  Shak. 
t  LI'ARD,  a.     [Low  L.  liardus,  dapple-gray ;  It. 

leardo.  Du  Cange.  —  A.  S.  fe,  hair,  and  har, 
gray.  Hales.  —  Old  Fr.  Hart.]  Gray.  Ctiaucer. 
LI'AS,  re.  {Geol.)  A  provincial  name  for  argilla- 
ceous limestone,  characterized,  with  its  associ- 
ated beds,  by  peculiar  fossils,  and  forming  a 
partictJar  group  of  strata ,  interposed  between  the 
oolite  and  new  red-sandstone.  Lyell. 

LIB,  V.  a.     [Dut.  lubben.]     To  castrate.     [Local, 

Eng.]  Chapman. 

t  LIB'A-MENT,  re.     Libation.  Holland. 


*.     [L.  libo,  libans  (Gr.  }.iifiui),  to  touch 
Touching  lightly  ;  sipping,     [r.] 


LI'BANT,  . 

lightly.] 

She  touched  his  eyelashes  with  libant  lip. 

And  breathed  ambrosial  odors  o'er  his  cheek.        Landor. 

Ll-BA'TION,  re.  [Gr.  ^.fi/So;  L.  libatio;  libo,  to 
taste,  to  pour  out  as  an  offering  ;  It.  libazione ;  ■ 
Sp.  lib'acion  ;  Fr.  libation.]  (Grecian  &  Roman 
Ant.)  The  solemn  pouring  out,  as  an  offering  to 
the  gods,  of  a  liquid,  usually  unmixed  wine,  but 
sometiines  honey,  milk,  or  oil,  either  pure  or  di- 
luted with  water  :  —  wine  or  other  liquid  poured 
out  as  an  offering  to  the  gods.  W.  Smith. 

4®=  Bloody  sacrifices  were  usually  accompanied  by 
libations,  the  liquid  being  poured  between  the  horns  of 
the  victims,  on  the  altar,  or  on  the  ground.  W.  Smith. 

tLlB'BARD,  ™.     A  leopard.  Spenser.     Shak. 

t  LIB'BARD'§-BANE,  re.  Leopard's  bane.B.  Jbresore. 

LlB'Bf,T,  re.    A  billet  of  wood  ;  a  staff;  a  stick  ; 
a  club.     [S.  of  England.]  Halliwell. 

LI-BEC'CHJ-O  (le-bech'e-o),  ».    [It.  libeccio.]    The 
south-west  wind.  Milton. 

LI'B^L,  re.     [L.  libellus,  dim.  of  liber,  a  book  ;  It. 
libello ;  Sp.  libelo ;  Fr.  libeUe.] 

1. 1 A  written  request,  supplication,  or  certifi- 
cate. Chaucer.     Berners.     Wicklijfe. 

2.  [L.  libelJus  famosxts,  a  little  hook  or  writ- 
ing giving  an  ill  name.]  {Law.)  A  defamatory 
publication  ;  a  malicious  publication  in  writing 
or  printing,  or  by  signs  or  pictures,  &c.,  tending 
to  asperse  the  reputation  of  a  living  person,  or 
the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead  :  —  in  ecclesias- 
tical and  admiralty  courts,  the  written  state- 
ment of  the  complainant's  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  defendant :  —  in  Scottish  laic,  a  crim- 
inal accusation  or  indictment.      P.  Cyc.   Rees. 

g^  In  an  action  for  damages,  the  truth  of  his 
statements  may  he  submitted  by  the  libeller,  as  a  de- 
fence ;  but  if  the  proceeding  is  by  indictment  or  crim- 
inal prosecution,  it  is  immaterial  whether  his  allega- 
tions be  true  or  false,  inasmuch  as  they  equally  tend 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  the  provocation,  not  the 
falsehood,  is  to  be  punished.  The  communication  of 
the  defamatory  matter  to  one  person  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  it  a  publication.  Bnrrill. 
Syn.  —  See  Slander. 

Li'B^L,  V.  a.      [t.  LIBELLED  ;  pp.  LIBELLING,  LI- 
BELLED.] 

1.  To  defame  by  published  writing,  printing, 
signs,  or  pictures  ;  to  lampoon.  Dryden. 

2.  {Admiralty  Practice.)  To  proceed  against 
by  filing  a  libel ;  to  seize  under  admiralty  pro- 
cess at  the  commencement  of  a  suit ;  —  applied 
commonly  to  the  seizure  of  vessels.        Burrill. 

LI'B^L,  -V.  n.     To  spread  defamation  by  writing, 
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printing,  signs,  or  pictures ;  —  used  with  against. 
"  LibeUing  against  the  senate."  Sha/c. 

LI-BEL' L^,  n.  [L.]  A  small  balance ;  a  carpen- 
ter's or  mason's  level,     [li.]  Weale. 

Li'B^L-LANT,n.  {Law,)  One  who  brings  or  files 
a  libel  or  charge  in  a  chancery  or  admiralty 
case  ;  —  corresponding  to  plaintiff  in  actions  in 
common-law  courts.  Bouvier. 

Li'BgL-L^R,  n.  One  who  libels ;  one  who  de- 
fames by  publication.  Bacon. 

Li'BEL-LiNG,  n.  The  act  of  defaming  by  publi- 
cation ;  act  of  one  who  libels.  Burke. 

LI'BjpL-LiST,  ft.     A  libeller,     [r-]         Hohhouse. 

LI'B^L-LOUS,  a.  Containing  a  libel ;  expressing 
or  conveying  defamation  ;  defamatory.  ^'•Libel- 
lous books  and  writings."  Bacon. 

LI-BEL' LU-L4,  n.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  neurop- 
terous  insects  ;  dragon-fly.  Baird. 

LI'B^R,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  The  inner  fibrous  bark  of 
exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  woody  tissue, 
intermixed  with  cellular  substance,  and  forming 
a  compact  envelope  immediately  surrounding 
the  wood.  Brande.     Gray. 

From  the  liber  of  plants  many  textile  fabrics  are  manufnc- 
tured,  as  linen  from  that  of  flax,  and  thread  from  that  of  the 
lime  and  lace-bark  trees.  P.  Cyc. 

jd^  "  The  most  common  material  on  which  books 
were  written  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  the 
thin  coats  or  rind  (liber,  whence  the  Latin  name  for 
a  book)  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus."     W.  Smith. 

LiB'jpR-AL,  «.  [L.  liberalise  libera  free;  It.  libe- 
rale;  ^p.  liberal;  Fv.  liberal.'] 

1.  Well  or  nobly  bom;  not  mean,  [r.]  Spenser. 

2.  Becoming  a  gentleman ;  catholic  ;  toler- 
ant ;  enlarged ;  not  narrow,  selfish,  or  bigoted. 
"  A  liberal  mind.  Blair.  "  Destitute  of  every 
liberal  sentiment."    Macaulay. 

3.  Free;  candid;  unconstrained;  as,  "A  lib- 
eral interchange  of  opinions." 

4.  Free  to  give ;  giving  largely ;  generous ; 
bountiful;  not  niggardly  or  parsimonious  ;  — 
used  with  o/ before  that  which  is  given.  "  Lib- 
eral q/'praise."  Bacon. 

Some  are  unwisely  liberal,  and  more  delight  to  give  pres- 
euta  than  to  pay  debts.  Sidney. 

The  most  liberal  has  always  most  plenty,  with  esteem  and 
commendation  to  boot.  Locke. 

5.  Large;  full;  ample;  not  stinted.  ^^ A  lib- 
eral dower."  Skak. 

6.  Free  to  excess;  loose;  lax;  licentious; 
gross.  **  A  liberal  villain."  Shak.  ^^  Liberal 
jests."     Beau.  §  Fl. 

Liberal  arts,  arts  in  the  cultivation  of  wliich  the  in- 
tellectual powers  are  chiefly  employed,  as  philosophy, 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  &c. ;  —  opposed  to  mechani- 
cal arts.  —  Liberal  education,  an  education  in  literature 
and  science  generally;  —  often  applied  to  an  educa- 
tion received  at  a  college  or  a  university, 

Syn.  —  See  Ample,  Fair. 

lIb'^R-AL,  n.  An  advocate  of  greater  freedom, 
—  especially  in  political  institutions;  an  advo- 
cate of  liberal  principles.  Ed.  Rev. 

Llll'^R-AL-HEART'^D,  «..  Having  a  generous 
heart ;  liberal-souled.  Wright, 

LiB'J5R-AL-i§M,  n.  Liberal  principles  ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberalists.  Brit.  Crit. 

LIB'^R-AL-IST,  n.  An  advocate  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples ;  a  liberal.  Ch.  Ob. 

L!B-:eR-AL-!sT'IC,a.  Relating  to  liberalism,  [r.] 

LIB-:5R-Al'I-TY,  w.  [L.  liberalitas;  It.  liberali- 
th  ;  Sp.  Uberalidad  ;  Fr.  liberaliie.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  liberal ;  disposition  to 
give  freely  or  largely  ;  generosity. 

la  not . .  .  gentleness,  virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and  such 
like,  the  spice  and  aalt  that  season  a  man?  Shak, 

2.  The  act  of  giving  freely  or  largely. 

The  decency,  then,  that  is  to  be  observed  in  Hberalifj/ 
Bcems  to  consist  in  its  being  performed  with  Buch  cheerfulness 
as  may  express  the  godlike  pleasure  that  is  to  be  met  witli  in 
obliging  one's  fellow-creatures.  Spectator. 

3.  That  which  is  given  freely;  free,  ungrudged 
gift ;  bounty  ;  benefaction. 

"Whomsoever  ye  shall  approve  by  your  letters,  them  will  I 
send  to  bring  your  liberality  to  Jerusalem.  1  Chr.  xvi.  3. 

4.  Liberal  or  catholic  habit  of  thought;  large- 
ness of  mind;  catholicity;  toleration;  candor; 
impartiality  ;  as,  '*  To  judge  with  Hberality." 

Syn.  — See  Bounty. 


Having  a  liberal   or 
Sir  John  Ilaivkins. 


LIB'^R-AL-IZE,  v.  a.  \i.  libehalized  ;  pp.  lib- 
eralizing, LiBEKALizED.]  To  make  liberal 
or  catholic  ;  to  enlarge. 

Grand,  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
despise.  They  warm  the  heart;  they  enlarge  and  liberalize 
our  minds;  they  animate  our  courage  in  a  time  of  conflict. 

'  Burke. 

LIB'^R-AL-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  liberal  manner; 
bountifully;  freely;  largely;  ungrudgingly. 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  wlio  giv- 
eth  to  aU.  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not.  Jamea  i.  5. 

2.  With  liberal  or  catholic  views  or  senti- 
ments ;  without  selfishness  or  bigotry. 

3.  With  excess  of  freedom;  loosely;  un- 
controUedly ;  licentiously.  Greene. 

LiB'?R-AL-MIND'jpD, 

generous  mind. 

LIB'^R-AL-SOULED  (-sold),  a.  Having  a  liberal 
soul ;  liberal-hearted.  Clarke. 

LIB'^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  libero,  liberatus ;  liber, 
free  ;  It.  liberare;  Fr.  liberer.']     [i.  liberated  ; 

pp.  LIBERATING,  LIBERATED.]       To    SCt   free  Or 

at  liberty  ;  to  free  ;  to  release ;  to  deliver  ;  to 

ransom  ;  to  discharge  ;  to  disengage.  A.  Smith, 

Syn.  — See  Deliver,  Disen&age,  Ransom. 

LIB-^IR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  liberatio  ;  It.  liberazione ; 
Fr.'  liberation.']  The  act  of  liberating,  or  the 
state  of  being  liberated.  A.  Smith. 

l!b'^;R-A-TOR,  )i.  [L.]  One  who  liberates,  fiezf??/^. 

LIB-^IR-TA'RT-AN,  n.  [L,  libertas,  liberty.]  An 
advocate  of  moral  freedom ;  one  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  —  opposed 
to  necessarian.  ^       Th.  Solly. 

I  believe  he  (Dr.  Crombie)  may  claim  the  merit  of  adding 
the  -word 'libertarian"  to  the  English  language,  as  Priest- 
ley added  that  of  "  necessarian."  Heid. 

LIB'5:R-T(-CiDE,  n.  [L.  libei-tas,  ]iherty,  and  ccedo, 
to  kill ;  Fr.  liberticide.] 

1.  A  destroyer  of  liberty.  Wade. 

2.  Destruction  of  liberty.  Southey. 

LIB'jRR-TJN-AQ^E,  n._  [Fr.]  Libertinism.  "He 
saw  .  .  .  a.  grovfing  libertinage."  [r.]  Warburton. 

LIB'^R-TINE,  n.  [L.  libertinus  \  liber,  free;  It. 
§  Sp.  libertino  ;  Fr.  libertin.] 

1.  {Roman  Ant.  &  Civil  Law.)  One  manumit- 
ted from  legal  servitude  ;  a  freedman.     BurHll, 

2.  One  unconfined  ;  one  at  liberty. 

When  he  speaks. 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  Jews  whom  the  Romans  had  taken  in 
war,  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  freed. 
"  The  synagogue  of  the  Libertines."  Acts  vi.  9. 

4.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  given  to  certain 
Anabaptists,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  ad- 
vocated polygamy  and  a  community  of  prop- 
erty. Brande. 

5.  He  who  lives  without  moral  restraint,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  women  ;  a  licentious  man  ; 
a  rake  ;  a  debauchee. 

Want  of  power  is  the  only  bound  that  a  libertine  puts  to 
his  views  upon  any  of  the  sex.  .S.  Jiickardson. 

JU®""  Full  too  of  instruction  and  warning  is  our 
present  ejnployment  of  the  word  libertine.  It  signified, 
accordinn;  to  its  earliest  use  in  French  and  in  English, 
a  speculative  free-thinker  in  matters  of  religion,  and  in 
the  theory  of  morals,  or,  it  might  be,  of  government. 
But  as,  by  a  sure  process,  free-thinking  does  and  will 
end  in  free- aci; no-,  as  he  who  has  cast  off  the  one 
yoke  will  cast  off  the  other,  so  a  libertine  came,  in 
two  or  three  generations,  to  signify  a  profligate,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  women,  a  licentious  and  de- 
bauched person."     Trench. 

LIB'^iR-TINE,  a.  Lax  in  morals ;  licentious ; 
dissolute.     "A  libertine  .  .  .  life."  Bacon. 

LIB'f.R-T[N-I§M,  n.     1.  The  state  or  the  privi- 
lege of  a  freedman.  Ham?no7id. 
2.  Licentious  principles  or  practice;    disso- 
luteness ;  debauchery  ;  licentiousness.      Foley. 

LIB'jpR-TY,  n.  [L.  libertas  ;  liber,  free  ;  It.  liber- 
th;  Sp.  tibertad;  Fr.  Uberte.] 

1.  Exemption  from  restraint ;  power  of  act- 
ing without  restraint ;  freedom;  independence. 

Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Zi'ftcr///.    2  Cor.  iii.  17. 
'Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perftime,  Cowper. 

No  sea 
Swells  hke  the  bosom  of  a  man  set  free; 
A  wilderness  is  rich  with  liberty.  Wordsicnrth. 

2.  {Met.)  Freedom  of  the  will ;  exemption 
from  compulsion  or  restraint  in  volition. 

fl®=  "  The  idea  of  liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in 


any  agent  to  do  or  forbear  any  particular  action,  ac- 
cording to  the  determination  or  thought  of  the  mind 
whereby  either  of  them  is  preferred  to  the  other." 
Loc/ce.  —  "By  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  I  under- 
stand a  power  over  the  determinations  of  his  own 
will.  If,  in  any  action,  lie  has  power  to  will  what  he 
did,  or  not  to  will  it,  in  that  action  he  is  free.  But  if, 
in  every  voluntary  action,  the  determination  of  his 
will  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  something  in- 
voluntary in  the  state  of  hie  mind,  or  of  something 
in  his  external  circumstances,  he  is  not  free  ;  he  has 
not  what  I  call  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  but  is 
subject  to  necessity."  Reid.  —  "  It  has  been  common 
to  distinguish  liberty  into  freedom  from  co-action,  and 
freedom  from  necessity.  Freedom  from  co-action  im- 
plies, on  the  one  hand,  the  absence  of  all  impediment 
or  restraint,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  all 
compulsion  or  violence.  Freedom  from  necessity  is 
also  called  liberty  of  election,  or  power  to  choose,  and 
implies  freedom  from  any  tiling  invincibly  determin- 
ing a  moral  agent."     Fleming. 

3.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  privilege  or  immxmity  held 
by  royal  grant  or  by  prescription  ;  a  branch  of 
the  crown's  prerogative  subsisting  in  the  hands 
of  a  subject ;  a  franchise.  Whishaw. 

4.  A  place  or  district  within  which  certain  ex- 
clusive privileges  may  be  exercised;  a  place  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction.     [Eng.]  Bur7'ill. 

This  portion  of  the  metropolis  [London],  the  city,  includ- 
ing the  liberties, ...  is  divided  into  two  portions.         Jt'.  Cyc. 

5.  A  space  or  place,  as  in  a  prison,  within 
which  one  is  permitted  to  pass  freely,  but  which 
he  is  not  allowed  to  go  beyond;  limits.  WHght. 

6.  Leave;  permission;  license.  "There  is 
full  liberty  of  feasting."  Shak. 

7.  Excessive  or  unwarrantable  freedom  in 
action  or  speech ;  as,  "  To  take  liberties  with 
another's  property." 

8.  {Man.)  An  arch  in  the  middle  of  a  bit,  to 
give  place  to  the  tongue.  Crabb. 

Jit  liberty,  free  from  restraint  or  confinement;  as, 
'•  To  be  at  liberty  "  ;  "  To  set  at  liberty."  —  Cicil  lib- 
erty, the  liberty  of  a  member  of  society,  being  natural 
liberty  so  far  restrained  by  human  Jaws  as  is  neces- 
sary and  expedient  for  the  general  advantage  of  the 
public.  Bnrrill.  — Liberty  of  the  press,  the  free  power 
of  publishing  what  one  pleases,  subject,  liowever, 
to  punislinient  for  publishing  what  is  mischievous  to 
the  public  mcrals,  or  injurious  to  individuals.  Black- 
stone, —  J^atural  liberty,  the  power  of  acting  as  one 
pleases,  restrained  only  by  the  law  of  nature.  —  Polit- 
ical liberty,  same  as  cicil  liberty.  Rees.  — The  freedom 
of  a  nation  or  a  state  from  all  unjust  abridgnients  of 
its  rights  and  independence  by  another  nation.  —  Re- 
ligious liberty,  or  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  own  con- 
science. —  Tn  take  liberty,  to  use  freedom  not  specially 
granted.  "  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider  a  third 
ground."     Locke, 

Syn.  —  See  Freedom,  Leave. 

LI-BETH'^N-iTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  phosphate  of 
copper  of  a  dark  olive-green  color,  found  chiefly 
at  Libethen,  in  Hungary.  Dana. 

LI-BID'I-NIST,  n.  One  given  to  lewdness.   Junius. 

t  LT-BID-I-NOs'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  li- 
bidinous; lust;  lechery.  Skelton. 

LI-BID'I-NOUS,  a.  [L.  libidinosus  ;  libido,  libidi- 
nis,  lust;  libet,  or  lubet,  it  pleases;  It.  ^  Sp. 
libidi7ioso\  Fr.  libidineux.]  Lustful;  lewd; 
lecherous ;  lascivious.  Shenstone. 

LI-BID'I-NOtjS-LY,  ad.  In  a  libidinous  manner  ; 
lustfully  ;  lewdly  ;  lecherously.  Lavington. 

LI-BID'I-NOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  libidinous  ;  lustfulness  ;  lewdness.  Torff^. 

Ll'BRj^,  n.     [L.] 

1.  {RoTnan  Ant.)  The  pound  being  the  unit 
of  weight,  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  called 
uncifc:  —  a  measure  of  liquids  divided  into 
twelve  equal  parts  bylines  marked  on  it:  —  a 
balance;  scales  :  —  a  carpenter's  or  a  mason's 
level.  W.  Smith. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  constellation  called  the  Bal- 
ance ;  —  which  is  the  seventh  sign  of  the  zodiac. 

iJQr  The  sun  enters  this  sign  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  or  about  the  22d  of  September,  formerly  co- 
inciding with  the  constellation  Libra,  Uut  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  constellation  Virgo.     Herschel. 

3.  A  name  given  to  the  best  kind  of  tobacco 
grown  in  the  western  part  of  Cuba.  Simmonds. 

Ll'BRAL,  a.  [L.  libralis ;  libra,  a  pound.] 
Weighing  a  pound.      [R.]  Johnson, 

lI-BRA'RI-AX,  n.     [L.  libroA-iu^  ;  liber,  a  book.] 
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LIBRARIANSHIP 

1.  t  One  who  transcribes  or  copies  books ;  a 
transcriber;  a  copier;  a  copyist.  Broome, 

2.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  library.  WalpoJe. 

Li-BRA'RI-AN-SI-IIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  librarian  ; 
state  of  being  a  librarian.  Todd. 

Li'BRA-RY,  n.  [L.  libraHa,  a  bookseller's  shop  ; 
lihrarius,  pertaining  to  books ;  Ube7\  lihriy  the 
inner  bark  of  trees,  especially  of  papyrus,  on 
which  books  were  written;  hence,  a  book;  It. 
4i  Sp.  libreria;  Fr.  Ubrairie.  —  See  Libeh.] 

1.  A  building  or  an  apartment  in  which  is 
kept  a  collection  of  books  for  use,  not  for  sale. 

Libraries  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  the  an- 
cient saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without  delusion  or 
imposture,  are  preserved  and  reposed.  Bacon. 

2.  A  collection  of  books  for  use,  not  for  sale. 
"  A  list  of  his  majesty's  library.**  Walpole. 

LI'BRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  libro^y  libratus  ;  libraj  a  bal- 
ance.] \i.  LIERATEB  ;  pp.  LIERATING,  LI- 
BE.ATED.]  To  balance;  to  poise;  to  hold  in 
equipoise.  Chambei^s. 

LI-BRA'TION  (li-bra'shun),  n.  [L.  Uhratio\  It; 
librazione;  Sp.  Ubracion\  Fr.  libration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  balancing,  or  the  state  of  being 
balanced.  Dryden.     Thomson. 

2.  {Astro}i.)  An  apparent  libratory  or  bal- 
ancing motion  of  the  moon,  observed  at  certain 
points  in  her  orbit,  whereby  portions  of  oppo- 
site borders  alternately  appear  and  disappear. 

Dhvmal  libration,  libration  by  which,  as  the  moon 
rises,  a  portion  of  the  upper  limb  is  seen,  wliich  is 
gradually  lost  sight  of,  and  a  portion  of  the  opposite 
limb  gradually  appears,  as  she  descends  ; — the  effect 
of  luTiar  parallax.  —  Libration  of  the  earthy  a  term 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  parallelism  of  the  earth's 
axis,  in  every  part  of  her  orbit.  —  Libration.  in  latitude, 
libration  in  the  axis  of  tlie  moon's  rotation,  resulting 
from  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  rotation  to  the 
plane  of  her  orbit.  —  Libration  in  lonffitude,  libration 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  caused  by  the 
apparently  unequal  motion  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit, 
Herschel.     Olmsted.     Rees. 

LI'BRA-TO-RY,  a.  Balancing;  playing  or  mov- 
ing like  a  balance.  Bailey, 

LI-BRET' TO,  n.  [It.  dim.  of  libro  (L,  libej-),  a 
book.]  A  little  book,  as  that  containing  the 
words  of  an  opera.  Chambers. 

LiB§,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Aiif.]     The  west-south- 
west wind.  Shenstone. 
LiCE,  n.\  pi.  of  louse.     See  Louse. 
LICE'BANE,  n.     A  plant.  Johnson. 

LI'C^NS-A-BLE,  a.     1.  That  may  be  licensed  or 

permitted  by  legal  grant.  Todd. 

2.  t  That  may  be  dismissed.  Cotgrave. 

LI'C^NSE,  n.     [L.  licentia\  licet,  it  is  allowable; 
It.  licenza  ;  Sp.  licencia ;  Fr.  licence.^ 
i^S=  Written  also  licence. 

1.  Grant  of  permission  or  authority ;  per- 
mission ;  leave. 

"When  he  had  given  him  license,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs, 
and  beckoned  with  his  hand.  Acts  xxi.  40. 

2.  A  writing  or  instrument  granting  permis- 
sion or  authority. 

We  procured  a  license  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  enter  the 
theatre  and  gallery.  Addison. 

3.  Excessive  or  exorbitant  liberty  ;  freedom 
to  excess. 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty.  Milion. 

Though  this  be  a  state  of  liberty,  yet  it  is  not  a  state  of 

license;  tliough  man,  in  that  state,  liave  an  uncontrollable 

liberty  to  dispose  of  liis  person  or  jjosscssions,  yet  he  has  not 

liberty  to  destroy  himself.  Locke. 

4i.  {Fine  Arts.)  Liberty  which  an  artist  takes 

in  deviating  from  the  rules  of   his  art,  as  in 

poetry,  painting,  music,  &c.  Fairholt. 

Syn.  —  See  Leave. 

LI'CjpNSE,  V.  a.     \i.  licensed  ;  pp.  licensing, 

LICENSED.] 

1.  To  grant  authority  or  permission  to ;  to 
permit  by  grant.  Milton. 

2.  t  To  dismiss  ;  to  send  away.  Wotton. 

Li'CgJVSEJD  (li'senst\  p.  a.  Having  a  license  ; 
permitted  or  authorized  by  grant. 

LI-C^N-SEE',  n.  (Lcao.)  One  to  whom  a  license 
is  granted.  Story. 

LI'C^NS-JKR,  n.     One  who  licenses  or  grants  a 

license.  Chesterfield. 

lI'c:^NS-URE,  n.     A  licensing,     [r.]        Godwin. 
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Ll-CEN'TJ-ATE  (li-sen'she-rit)  [Il-sen'she-?t,  P.  J. 
Ja. ;  ll-sen'she-at,  W.  F.  Sm.  Wr. ;  li-sen'shet, 
iS.  E.'],  n.  [Low  L.  licentiatus,  from  L.  licentia, 
license;  It.  licenziato;  Sp.  licenciado.l 

1.  t  One  who  uses  license,  or  too  great  free- 
dom. "Licentiates  of  disorder."  Bp.  Hall. 
^  2.  One  who  has  a  Ucense  to  practise  a  profes- 
sion, as  medicine  or  theology.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  In  some  European  universities,  a  degree 
between  that  of  bachelor  and  that  of  doctor. 

^it/r-  In  England,  it  is  only  given  at  Cambridge,  and 
there  only  to  a  medical  graduate.  In  Spain,  most  of 
the  officers  of  judicature  are  styled  licentiates.  Brande. 

fLI-CEN'TI-ATE,  V.  a.  To  license.     U Estrange. 

LI-CEN-TI-A'TION,?i.  Act  of  licensing.  Freeman. 

LI-CEN'TIOyS  (ll-sen'shus),  a.  [L.  Ucentiosus  ; 
liceiitia,  license;  It.  licenzioso;  Sp.  Hcencioso; 
Fr.  licencieiix.'] 

1.  Using  license,  or  too  great  freedom  ;  loose ; 
lax  ;  libertine  ;  dissolute ;  lewd. 


How  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  giuick 
Hhouldst  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious. 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee, 
"With  ruliian  lust  should  be  contaminate  I 


Shak. 


2.  Unrestrained  by  law  or  decency ;  wanton. 
"  Licentious  practice."  Barrow. 

To  purchase  a  licentious  liberty.  Spenser. 

Syn.  — See  Dissolute. 

LI-CEN'TIOyS-LY  (li-sen'shus-le),  ad.  In  a  li- 
centious manner;  with  excessive  liberty  ;  disso- 
lutely ;  lewdly.  Camden. 

LI-CEN'TIOyS-NESS  (Ii-sen'shus-ii6s),  ?j.  The 
quality  or  the  state  of  being  licentious  ;  exces- 
sive freedom  ;  laxity  ;  dissoluteness.  Swift. 

t  LICH,  n.     [A.  S.  lie,  lice,  a  corpse.]     A  dead 

body  ;  a  corpse.  Webber. 

fLICH,  «.  [A.  S. /ic.  —  See  Like.]  Like.   Gower. 

Lf€H'A-NOS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  hxavd^;  ?-fix^,  to 
lick.]  {Anat.)  The  forefinger  ;  index.  Lhtnglison. 

11  LI'jCH^N",  or  LICH'^N  [li'ken,  Ja.  C.  ;  lich'en, 
K.  R.  B.  Wr. ;  lich'en  or  llk'en,  O. ;  lik'en,  Wb. ; 
lich'en  (as  the  name  of  a  tetter,  li'ken),  Sm.  ; 
li'ken,  Dung  lison'],  71.  [Gr.  ^.fi^nv  ;  L.  lichen; 
It.  Uchene  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  lichen.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  One  of  a  natural  order  of  perennial, 
cryptogamous  plants,  of  many  species,  found  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  forming  irregular 
patches  on  the  surface  of  stones,  trees,  the 
earth,  and  other  bodies.         Eng.  Cyc.     Baird. 

>es=  The  structure  of  lichens  is  imperfectly  cellular, 
without  any  trace  of  vascularity.  Some  of  them  are 
used  as  food,  as  those  fjin)iliarly  known  as  reindeer- 
moss,  and  Iceland-moss  ;  from  others  are  obtained 
pigments,  while  others  are  used  in  medicine.    P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Med.)  A  diffuse  eruption  of  red  pimples, 
accompanied  by  a  prickling  or  tingling  sensa- 
tion, one  variety  of  which  is  called  nettle-lichen, 
another,  summer-rash.  Dtinglison. 

i^^The  few  English  orthoepists  who  have  giyen 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word  are  divided  in  relation 
to  it ;  but  as  a  Greek  and  Latin  word,  it  is  pronounced 
U'km ;  the  French  keep  the  ch  hard,  pronouncing  it 
le'keii ;  and  the  pronunciation  of  li'ken  appears  to  be 
supported  by  the  best  usage  among  American  botanists. 

II  LI-€HEN'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  some  species  of  lichens,  which 
closely  resembles,  if  it  is  not  identical  with, 
malic  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

[|  LICH'^-NINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  resem- 
bling starch,  obtained  from  Iceland-moss  {Ce- 
traria  Islandica) ;  lichen-starch.  Brande. 

II  Li€H-5N-0-GRAPH'!0,         }  „.      ^^r.    Kcheno- 
II  LIjCH-^IN-O-GEAPH'I-CAL,  S  graphique.i     Re- 
lating to  lichens  or  to  lichenography.      P.  Cyc. 

II  LICH-?N-6G'EA-PHiST,  n.  One  versed  in  lich- 
enography. Knowles. 

II  LICH-(;N-6g'EA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Xi,-)^ijv,  ieiy^mnis, 
alichen,  and  ypatpw,  to  write  ;  Fr.  lichthiograp/iie.'] 
The  branch  of  botanical  science  which  has  for 
its  object  the  description  and  classification  of 
lichens.  P.  Cyc. 

II  Lt€H'5N-0tJS,  a.  Relating  to,  abounding  in,  or 
resembling,  lichens.  Hoblyn. 

LICH'-GATE,  m.  [lick  and  gate.']  A  shed  over  the 
gateway  of  a  church-yard ;  corpse-gate.  Clarke. 

lICH'I  {rich'e),n.  A  Chinese  fruit; — written  also 
Utchi.  —  See  Litchi.  Malconi. 


LICOROUS 

LiCH'-6l^L,  n.  An  owl  supposed  to  foretell 
death;  the  screech-owl.  Drayton. 

LIC^'IT  (ISs'jt),  a.  [L.  licitus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  Ucito  ;  Fr. 
licit.']    Lawful,     [ii.]  '  Blount. 

Llg-I-TA'TION,  ».  [L.  licitatio ;  licitor,  to  offer 
a  price,  to  bid.]  Ihe  act  of  exposing  for  sale 
at  auction.  Ogilvie. 

LI9'IT-LY,  ad.    Lawfully,     [r.]     TKrockmoHon. 

Liq'IT-NESS,  n.    Lawfulness,     [e.]  Todd. 

LICK,  V.  a.  [Goth,  laigon;  A.  S.  liceian;  But. 
likken ;  Ger.  lecken,  schlecken ;  Dan.  Ukke, 
slikke  ;  Sw.  sleka,  slicka  ;  Icel.  slekia.  —  Gr. 
Af/vw ;  L.  lingo  ;  It.  leccare  ;  Old  Fr.  leicher, 
licher ;  Fr.  heher.     [i.  licked  ;  pp.  licking, 

LICKED.] 

1.  To  pass  the  tongue  over. 

Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  hiB  blood.    Pope. 
I  have  seen  an  antiquary  lick  an  old  coin, ...  to  diptin- 
guish  the  age  of  it  by  its  taste.  Addison. 

2.  To  take  in  with  the  tongue  ;  to  lap. 
Wheie  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  doge  lick  thy 

Wood.  1  i7„gs  xxi.  IS. 

LICK,  V.  a.  [Sw.  Itegga.  —  From  A.  S.  lecgan 
JGoth.  lagyan),  to  lay.  Richardson.]  To  pun- 
ish by  blows;  to  beat;  to  flog.  [Colloquial 
and  vulgar.]  Todd. 

To  Hck  the  dust^  to  be  thoroughly  humbled  or  abased, 
as  in  subjection  or  defeat.  "  His  enemies  shall  lick 
the  dust.^^  Ps.lxxii.Q. —  To  lick  up,  to  ievour.  "Now 
sliall  this  company  lick  up  all  that  are  round  about  us, 
as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field."  JVam.  xxii.  4. 

LICK,  n.     1.  A  stroke  with  the  tongue. 

To  have  a  lick  at  the  honey-pot.  Diyden. 

2.  A  stroke,  as  with  the  hand  or  a  whip ;  a 
blow;  a  slap.     [Colloquial.]  Jamieson. 

He  . . .  gave  me  a  lick  across  the  face.  Dryden. 

3.  t  A  smearing;  awash.  Todd. 

4.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States, 
a  place,  commonly  of  but  a  few  rods  square, 
where  graminivorous  animals  lick  the  surface 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  particles  of  salt 
deposited  from  salt  springs ;  a  salt-lick.  Imlay. 

lIck'^R,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  licks. 

LICK']pR-ISH,  a.  [A.  S.  Uccera,  a  glutton;  Dut. 
hkker,  lickerish ;  Ger.  lecker,  schlecker ;  Sw.- 
Icicker.  —  See  Lecher,  and  Lick.] 

1.  Having  strong  desire  to  lick  or  taste  ;  eager 
or  greedy  to  taste.  "  Lickerish  mouth.'*  Chaucer._ 

They  were  so  lickerish  after  man's  flesh,  that  they  would 
suck  the  blood  as  it  ran  from  the  dying  man.  Locke. 

2.  Lecherous  ;  salacious.  R.  Brunne. 

3.  Inviting  or  tempting  to  taste ;  tempting 
the  appetite  ;  dainty.  *'  Lickerish  baits."  Mil- 
ton.    "  i2cAmsA  draughts."     Shak. 

4.  Nice  or  fastidious  in  choice  of  food ; 
dainty.     "  A /2cA'eWs/i  palate."  U Estrange. 

a^^  Formerly  written  lickerous,  licorous,  li£ourish, 
UkcrouSj  liquorish,  and  liquorous. 

LICK'JJR-ISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  lickerish  manner; 
daintily.  Chaucer. 

LlCK'f,R-!SH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  lick- 
erish ;  daintiness.  TVoolton. 

t  LICK'JgR-OUS,  a.  Same  as  Lickerish.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  LICK'?R-OUS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  licker- 
ous  or  lickerish  ;  lickerishness.  Chaucer. 

LIOK'ING,  n.  1.  A  stroking  or  lapping  with  the 
tongue ;  a  passing  the  tongue  over. 

2.  A  whipping;  a  beating;  a  basting.  [Col- 
loquial and  vulgar.]  Forhy. 

LICK'-SPIT-TLE,  n.  One  fawning  or  vile  enough 
to  lick  the  spittle  of  his  master ;  a  mean,  ser- 
vile flatterer  or  follower.     [Vulgar.]    HoUoway. 

LIC'0-RiCB  (Uk'o-ris),  n.  [Gr.  ylvKli^'ft^a  ;  yfcittf, 
sweet,  and  {,i!,ii,  a  root ;  L.  glycyrrhiza ;  It. 
liqwirizia  ;  Sp.  regaliza  ;  Fr.  r^glisse.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous,  leguminous 
plants,  the  roots  of  some  species  of  which,  (es- 
pecially those  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,')  abound  in 
a  sweet,  mucilaginous  juice,  and  are  used  in 
medicine  as  a  demulcent ;  Glycyrrhiza ;  —  writ- 
ten also  liquorice.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  The  roots  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  or  the  in- 
spissated juice  extracted  from  them.  Simmonds. 

t  LiC'OE-OUS,  a.     Lickerish.  Bailey. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,jrAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  IlgR  ; 
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LIFE 


t  LIC'OR-oyS-NESS,  ,(..  Lickerishness.  WooUon. 

Lie' TOR,  n.  [L.,  from  ligo,  to  bind.  Gellius.] 
{Roman  Ant.)  One  of  a  body  of  officers  whose 
duty  it  was  to  bear  the  fasces  before  the  princi- 
pal magistrates,  on  their  appearance  in  public, 
and  to  cause  proper  respect  to  be  paid  to  them. 
They  were  obliged  also  to  punish  criminals,  es- 
pecially when  Koman  citizens,  having  previous- 
ly bound  their  hands  and  feet.  W.  Smith. 

LtD,  n.  [A.  S.  hlid,  gehlid\  hlidan,  to  covfer ; 
Dut.  lid\  Ger.  lied ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  led,  a  gate ; 
Icel.  hlid^  a  door.] 

1.  A  cover ;  that  which  shuts  an  opening,  as 

of  a  vessel,  but  does  not  enter  it. 

The  priest  took  a  chest,  and  bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  it. 

2  Kings  xii.  9. 

2.  The  membrane  which  is  drawn  over  the 

eye  on  shutting  it ;  eyelid.  Shak. 

But  two  by  turns  their  lids  In  slumber  steep; 

The  rest  on  duty  still  their  station  Iteep.  £>ryden. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  calyx  that  faUs  off  from  the 
flower  in  a  single  piece.  Loudon. 

LID'L^ISS,  «..    ""Without  a  lid. 

Her  lidless  dragon  eyes.  Coleridge. 

JAD'M.^f7i.  (Zool.)  A  si^ecies  of  gazelle.  Goldsmith. 

LIE  (li),  n.  [Goth.  Iing7t ;  A.  S.  lig^  lyg  \  Dut. 
Uugen,  IJgen ;  Old  Ger.  lug  ;  Ger.  lilge  \  Dan.  ^ 
Sw.  I'jgn ;  Icel.  lyged,  lugi.'] 

1.  A  criminal  falsehood;  a  false,  representa- 
tion designed  to  deceive  or  mislead ;  a  culpable 
breach  of  veracity ;  an  untruth. 

A  lie  is  a  breaeli  of  promise;  for  whoever  seriously  ad- 
dresses his  discourse  to  another  tacitly  promises  to  apeak  the 
truth,  because  he  knows  that  truth  is  expected.  Paley. 

2.  A  fiction,  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  li£.  D)'yden. 

To  give  or  to  send  the  lie,  to,  to  charge  with  criminal 
falsehood  or  wilful  misrepresentation.  "Men  will 
give  their  own  experience  the  lie.^^  Locke.  —  "  Fran- 
cis, the  French  king,  .  .  .  had  sent  the  lie  unto  the  em- 
peror Charles  V."     Raleigh. 

Syn.  —  See  Falsehood. 

LIE  (Ii),  V.  n.  [Goth.  Ungan ;  A.  S.  leagan,  ligan ; 
Dut.  liegen ;  Ger.  lUgen ;  Dan.  lyve ;  Sw.  Iftiga. — 
Casauhon  and  Wachter  refer  to  Gr.  /Ifyoj,  to  say, 
taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  Richardson,  to  A.  S.  licgan, 
tolie,  as  in  wait  or  ambush.]  [(".  lied;  pp.  lying, 
LIED.]  To  utter  criminal  falsehood;  to  assert 
or  represent  as  true  thjtt  which  the  person 
knows  to  be  untrue,  from  a  culpable  intention 
to  deceive  or  mislead ;  to  violate  truth ;  to 
falsify.  Shak.     Swift. 

LIE  (li),  V.  n.  [Goth,  ligan  ;  A.  S.  licgan,  li^ani 
Dut.  liggen ;  Ger.  liegen  ;  Dan.  ligge ;  Sw.  li^ga ; 
Icel.  tiggia;  Old  and  provincial  Eng.  lig. — 
Lie  [A.  S.  licgan]  differs  from  lay  [A.  S.  lecgan'j 
only  by  grammatical  usage.  Richardson.]  [i. 
lay;  pp.  LYING,  LAIN  or  LIEN.  —  Lifift,  formerly 
in  use,  is  nearly  obsolete.] 

1.  To  lay  or  place  one's  self  in  a  horizontal 
or  nearly  horizontal  posture  ;  —  used  ^vith  down. 
*'  To  lie  down  and  sleep."  Shak. 

The  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid.  Isa.  xi.  6. 

Lie  doum;  lay  thine  ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if 

thou  canst  hear 'the  tread  of  travellers.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  laid  or  placed  in  a  horizontal  or 
nearly  horizontal  position,  or  flat  on  the  surface 
of  any  thing;  as,  "The  book  lies  on  the  table." 

When  on  his  shoulders  each  man's  burden  lies.    Milton. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  repose,  or  inac- 
tion ;  to  rest ;  to  remain ;  to  abide  ;  to  reside  ; 
as,  '•  To  lie  hid" ;  "  To  lie  open." 

The  highways  lie  waste;  the  wayfaring  man  ceaseth. 

Isa.  xxxiii.  8. 
To  employ  those  hours  that  lie  upon  their  hands.      Addison. 

Ants  bite  off  all  the  buds  before  they  lay  it  up,  and  there- 
fore the  corn  that  has  lain  in  their  nests  will  produce  noth- 
ing- Addison. 

4.  To  be  situated  or  located ;  to  have  place  or 
position  ;  as,  "  The  Mediterranean /j'es  between 
Europe  and  Africa." 

The  English  lie  within  fifteen  hundred  paces.        Shak. 

Envy  lies  between  beings  equal  in  nature,  though  unequal 

in  circumstances.  Coltiei: 

5.  To  press  ;  to  rest;  —  with  o?i  or  upon. 

Thy  wrath  lietJt  hard  upon  me.  Isa.  Ixxxviij.  7. 

He  that  commits  a  sin  shall  find 
The  pressing  guilt  lie  heavy  on  his  mind.  Creech. 

6.  {Law.)  To  be  valid  or  sustainable.  "An 
action  lieth  against  one."  Johnson. 

i^=  An  action  is  said  to  lie  in  a  case  in  which  it 
may  properly  be  brought.    Burrill. 


I  To  lie  at,  to  importune  ;  to  tease.  Johnson. —  To 
lie  at  the  heart  of,  to  be  greatly  cherished  or  desired  by. 
"  The  recovering  of  Jamaica  .  .  .  lias  ever  lain  at  their 
[the  Spaniards']  hearts.^''  Temple.—  To  He  by,  to 
cease  or  rest  from  action  or  employment. 

Every  thing  that  heard  him  play, 

Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by.  Shale. 

—  To  lie  in,  to  be  in  child-bed.  Spenser.  —  (Law.)  To 
be  capable  of,  to  be  tlie  subject  of ;  as,  "  To  lie  in  liv- 
ery :  " —  to  consist  in.  "Rent  which  is  yielded  or 
paid  as  a  thing  due,  is  said  to  lie  in  render."  Burrill. 

—  To  lie  on  or  upon,  to  be  matter  of  obligation  or  duty^ 
"  The  charge  of  souls  lies  upon  them."  Bacon.  —  To 
lie  on  the  head  of,  to  be  imputed  to.  "  What  lie  gets 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head.^' 
Shak. —  To  lie  over,  to  be  deferred  or  postponed  ;  as, 
"  The  subject  lay  over  until  tlie  next  meeting."  —  To 
lie  to,  {JVaut.)  to  have  her  progress  stopped,  by  counter- 
bracing  the  yards  or  reducing  sail.  Dana. —  To  lie 
under,  to  be  subject  to.  "  A  generous  person  will  lie 
under  a  great  disadvantage."  Smalridge, —  To  lie 
under  arms,  {Mil.)  to  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  for 
action.  Qloss.  Mil.  Terms.  —  T'o  lie  with,  to  have  car- 
nal knowledge  of.  Shak. —  To  belong  to,  to  be  the 
part  or  the  business  of;  as,  "  The  burden  of  proof  lies 
with  the  plaintiff." 

jQ^  "  It  may  be  observed  of  this  word  in  general, 
that  it  commonly  implies  something  of  sluggishness, 
inaction,  or  steadiness,  applied  to  persons  ;  and  some 
gravity  or  permanency  of  condition  applied  to  things." 
Johnson. 

LIE  (li)  [li,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  le, 
S.],  n.  "Water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt ;  — 
written  also  lye  and  ley.  —  See  Lye.      Holland. 

fLlEF  (lef),  a.     [A.  S.  leof;  Dut.  lief;  Ger.  lieb.] 

1.  Beloved;  dear.  "  My  ^?e/fi5^1ord."  Spen- 
ser.     "  My  liefest  liege."     Shak. 

2.  Willing.     "  They  Zie/^  or  loath."     Spenser. 

f  LIEF,  n.     One  loved,  or  beloved.  Spenser. 

LIEF  (lef),  ad.  With  inclination  or  good  will; 
willingly ;   gladly. 

I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself.  Sliak. 

Do  not  injure  me  so  much  as  to  suppose  I  am  alawyer;  I 
had  as  lief  be  a  Scotchman.  Junius, 

See  Have.  » 

LIE'-FRAUGHT  (-fra.wt),  a.     Fraught  with  lies. 

LIE^'ANCE,  n.     See  Ligeance.         Richardson. 

LIE^E  (lej),  a.  [Low  L.  ligius,  from  L.  ligo,  to 
bind ;  It.  3^  Sp.  ligio  ;  Fr.  lige.]      (Feudalism.) 

1.  Bound  by  feudal  tenure,  whether  to  tribute 
and  due  subjection,  as  a  vassal,  or  to  protection 
and  just  government,  as  a  chief.  *'  My  true  liege 
man."     Spenser.     *' His  ft'e^e  lord."    Baker. 

2.  Relating  to  ligeance,  or  the  bond  recipro- 
cally connecting  vassal  and  chief.  "  Liege 
vassalage."  Rees. 

Liege  homage,  homage  owed  by  a  vassal  to  his  lord, 
and  which  obliged  him  to  serve  his  lord  against  all, 
not  excepting  his  sovereign,  or  against  all  excepting 
other  lords  to  whom  he  had  previously  owed  like 
service.  Rees. 

LIE(?E,  n.     1.   One  to  whom  allegiance  is  owed ; 

a  liege  lord ;  a  superior ;  a  sovereign.        Shak. 

2.  A  vassal ;  a  liegeman,     [e.]  Chaucer. 

LIE^E'MAN,  n.    A  vassal ;  a  liege.  Spenser. 

LIEg^'f.R  (le'jer)  [le'jer,  S.  W.  P.  K.  Wr.;  lej'er, 
Sm.  Wb.],  n.  A  resident  ambassador;  —  written 
also  leger  and  legier. — See  Legee,.      Denham. 

LIE'giAN-CY,  71.    See  Ligeance.  Crahb. 

fLl'^N,  p.    Prom  lie;  lain.  Gen.  xxvi.  10. 

Li'^N,  07'  LI'^N  [le'en,  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ;  ll'en,  K.  C. ; 
len,  Wb.],  n.  [Fr.  lien,  a  bond  or  tie,  from  L. 
ligamen;  ligo,ligare;  Fr.  fee?*,  to  bind.]  (Lazv.) 
A  right  of  retaining  in  one's  possession  anoth- 
er's property,  until  the  satisfaction  of  some 
demand  against  the  owner.  Lord  Mansfeld. 
Oeneral  lien,  a  right  of  retaining  in  possession 
another's  property  for  a  general  balance  of  accounts. 

—  Particular  lien,  a  right  of  retaining  in  possession 
another's  property  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  dem  and 
on  the  property  itself.  Burrill. 

fl®="In  maritime  law,  liens  exist  independently 
of  possession,  either  actual  or  constructive."  Burrill. 

LT-^N-TER'IC,  a.  [L.  lientericus ;  Fr.  UenteHque.] 
Pertaining  to  a  lientery.  Grew. 

LI'5N-TER-Y  [ll'en-ter-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
li-5n'ter-e,  'Bailey,  Penning,  Wr.  Dimglisonl,  n. 
[Gr.  Xittvrepia  ;  ?.Elog,  smooth,  slippery,  and  evte- 
pov,  an  intestine  ;  L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  lienteHa ;  Fr. 


Uenterie.]  {Med.)  A  kind  of  diarrhoea,  charac- 
terized by  frequent  liquid  evacuations,  the  food 
being  but  partially  digested.  Dunglison. 

Ll'^R,  n.     One  who  lies  down.      **  Liers  in  wait." 

LIEU  (lu),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  locus,  a  place.]  Place ; 
room ;  stead ;  — used  with  i7i. 

In  lieu  of  such  an  increase  of  dominion,  it  is  our  business 
to  extend  our  trade.  Addison. 

II  LIEU-TEN'AN-CY  (lev-ten'?n-s?  or  lu-tSn'^n-se), 

n.     1.  The  state  or  the  office  of  a  lieutenant. 

"Your  lieutenancy.''  Shak. 

2.  The  body  of  lieutenants.  FeUon. 

II  LIEU-TEN'ANT  (lev-ten'^int  or  lu-tenVnt)  [lev- 
ten'^nt,  W.  Sm.  C.  0.  Wr. ;  lif-ten'ijnt,  S.  E.  Bar- 
clay; liv-ten'Fint,  P.J.  R.  ;  IQ-tSn'^nt,  Ja.  Wb.', 
ljv-ten'?nt  or  lu-ten'^nt,  F.  ;  lef-ten'fint,  K.],  n. 
[L.  locus,  a  place,  and^ewons,  holding;  Fr.  heu.] 

1.  One  who  supplies  the  place  of  a  superior 
in  his  absence  ;  a  deputy.  "Into  the  hands  of 
Christ's  vicar,  or  lieutenant,"  Martin,  1554. 

2.  {Mil.)  An  officer  next  in  rank  below  a  cap- 
tain ;  the  second  commissioned  officer  of  a 
company.  Mil.  Ency. 

3.  In  a  vessel  of  war,  an  officer  next  in  rank 
below  the  captain.  Mar.  Diet. 

\\  LIEU-TEN'ANT-COLONEL  (lev-tSn'jint-kur'nel), 
n.  {Mil.)  An  office  next  in  rank  below  a  col- 
onel; the  second  commissioned  officer  of  a 
regiment.  Mil.  Ency. 

II  LIEU-TEN'ANT~gJE!V'5R--AL  (lev-),  n.  {Mil.) 
An  officer  next  in  rank  below  a  general. 

Lieutenant-general  is  the  next  in  command  after  the  gen- 
eral; and,  provided  he  should  die,  the  order  is,  that  the  oldest 
lieutenant-general  shall  take  the  command.       London  Ency. 

j^^  In  the  United  States,  the  lieutenant-general  is 
next  in  military  rank  below  the  president,  who  is 
CO  m  m  ander-i  n-chief. 

Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  a  dignity  equiva- 
lent  to  that  of  regent  as  held  occasionally  in  France 
on  temporary  emergencies.  Brande. 

||LIEU-TEN'ANT-G6v'^RN-0R,  n.  1.  An  offi- 
cer next  below  the  governor,  and  who  acts  as 
chief  magistrate  in  case  of  the  governor's  death 
or  resignation;  a  deputy-governor.     [U.  S.J 

2.  In  some  English  colonies  jointly  under  a 
governor-general,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  sin- 
gle colony.  P,  Cyc, 

II  LEEU-TEN'ANT-RY  (16v-),  n.  Lieutenancy.SAaA. 

II  LIEU-TEN'ANT-SHIP  (lev-ten'-),  n.  The  state  or 
the  office  of  a  lieutenant ;  lieutenancy.  Johnson. 

LIEVE  (lev),  at?.     Lief.  — See  LiEP.    [r.]     Shak. 

LIEV'RITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  iron  and 
lime  ;  ilvaite  ;  —  so  named  from  its  discoverer, 
Lelievj'c.  Dana. 

LIFE,  n. ;  pi.  live§,  [Goth,  livains;  A.  S.  lif, 
lyf;  Dut.  Uven;  Ger.  Uben;  Dan.  liv\  Sw.  l^\ 
Icel.  If.  —  See  Live.] 

1.  Ihe  state  of  an  organized  being  before 
total  and  permanent  cessation  of  the  vital  func- 
tions ;  the  state  of  living  or  of  being  alive  ;  vi- 
tality; —  opposed  to  death;  as,  "The  life  of  a 
man  or  a  beast "  ;  "  The  life  of  a  tree." 

Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  crea- 
ture that  hath  life.  Gen.  i.  20. 
"Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all?  Shak. 

2.  The  present  state  of  animated  existence, 
as  opposed  to  the  future  state  ;  time  from  birth 
to  death. 

Health  and  long  life  to  you,  master.  Shak. 

That  life  is  long  which  answers  lifers  great  end.      Young. 

Dost  thou  love  life'i    Then'do  not  squander  time;  for  that 

is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of.  Franklin. 

3.  A  particular  state  of  living ;  existence ; 
as,  *'  The  life  beyond  the  grave." 

He  is  the  happy  man,  whose  life  e'en  now 
Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come.      Cowper. 
Having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  wliich 
is  to  come.  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

4.  Mode,  manner,  or  course  of  living.  "A 
soldier's  life."    "This  quiet  life."  Shak. 

Ascend  to  heaven,  by  merit  thine,  and  see 
"What  life  the  gods  live  there.  Milton. 

Such  was  the  life  the  frugal  Sabines  led.  Dryden. 

5.  That  which  makes  alive  ;  that  which  gives 
being;  cause  or  source  of  life. 

The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  diffused, 
Sustains  and  is  the  life  of  all  tliat  lives.  Cowper. 

The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood.  Lev.  xvii.  11. 

6.  Spirit ;  animation  ;  vigor ;  vivacit)'. 
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They  have  no  notion  of  life  nnd  fire  in  fancy  and  in 
words.  ■•   paton. 

7.  The  blood,  as  the  supposed  vehicle  of  life. 
The  warm  life  came  issuing  tlirough  the  wound.      Pope. 

8.  A  narrative  or  history  of  a  person's  life  ; 
a  biography ;  as,  "  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets";  "Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson." 

Plutarch,  that  writes  his  life. 
Tells  us  that  Cato  dearly  loved  his  wifb.  I'ope. 

9.  The  real  form,  as  opposed  to  a  copy. 

He  that  would  he  a  master  must  draw  hy  the  life,  as  well 
as  copy  from  originals.  Collier, 

10.  A  living  person  ;  a  human  being. 
Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 

On  my  own  sword?    Whilst  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 

Do  better  upon  them.  Shale. 

11.  A  term  of  endearment;  darling.  "My 
queen,  ray  Kfe,  my  wife."  Shak. 

12.  Animated  being  or  existence.  "  Full  na- 
ture swarms  with  life."  Thomson. 

13.  Course  of  things  ;  human  affairs. 

To  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wisdom.  Milton. 

14.  Society  in  general ;  general  state  of  man. 

studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare.  Milton. 

To  seek  one^s  life,  to  seek  or  endeavor  to  take  or  de- 
stroy one's  life.  "  They  are  dead  which  sought  the 
young  child's  life."  Matt.  ii.  20.—  To  the  life,  with 
minute  accuracy ;  perfectly.  "  Every  figure  to  the  life 
expressed."     Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Biogkaphy. 

LIFE'-AN-NU'I-TY,  n.  An  annual  income,  the 
payments  of  which  depend  on  the  continuance 
of  any  given  life  or  lives.  Burnll. 

LIPE'-AS-StJR'ANCE,  «.  Same  as  Life-insur- 
ance.'   See  Life-insurance.  Burrill. 

LIFE'-Bl6od  (-blud),  n.  The  blood  necessary  to 
life ;  vital  blood.  Milton. 

LIFE'-BLOOD  (-blud),  a.  Necessary  as  the  blood 
to  life  ;  vital.     "  Life-blood  laws."  Milton. 

LIFE'— BOAT,  re.  A  boat  constructed  with  great 
strength  and  buoyancy  for  the  preservation  of 
life  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

LIFE'-BUOy  (-bwbi),  n.  (Naut.)  An  apparatus 
thrown  overboard  to  a  person  in  the  water,  for 
him  to  cling  to  until  rescued  by  a  boat.  Brande. 

LIFE'-CON-StJM'ING,  u.   "Wasting  life.     Wright. 

LIFE'— DROP,  n.   A  vital  drop  or  particle.  Byron. 

LIFE'-ES-TATE',  n.  {Law.)  An  estate  held 
during  the  life  of  the  party  holding  it,  or  during 
the  life  of  sorae  other  person ;  a  freehold  es- 
tate, not  of  inheritance.  Burrill. 

LIFE'-EV-^E-LAsT'ING,  11.  The  popular  name 
of  several  species  of  Gnaplialium.  Lincoln. 

LiFE'FUL,  a.     Full  of  life  ;  giving  life. 

liike  lif^ul  heat  to  numbed  senses  brought.        Spenser. 

LIFE'— eiV-ING,  a.  Imparting  life  ;  invigorating. 
*'  Life-giving  plant."  Milton. 

LIPE'GUARD  (lif'gird),  n.  A  body  of  soldiers 
charged  with  protecting  the  person  of  a  sov- 
ereign ;  a  body-guard.  Addison. 

LIFE'-HARM-JNG,  a.     Injurious  to  life.       Shak. 

LIFE'— HOLD,  n.  {Law.)  Land  held  on  a  lease 
for  lives ;  life-land.  Ash. 

LIPE'-IN-SUR'ANCE,  re.  A  contract  entered 
into,  usually  by  an  insurance  company,  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  on  a  person's  death,  on 
the  condition  of  his  paying  an  annual  premium 
during  his  life.  Dunglison. 

LIFE'-tN'TER-JgST,  re.  An  estate  or  interest 
which  lasts  during  the  life  of  the  possessor,  or 
during  the  life  of  some  other  person.    Phillips. 

LIFE'-LAND,  re.  {Law.)  Land  held  on  a  lease 
for  lives ;  life-hold.  Ash. 

LIFE'-LEAV-JNG,  re.   Departure  from  life.  Shak. 

LIFE'LgSS,  a.  1.  Deprived  of  life ;  without  life ; 
dead;' defunct.    "  His  Kfefess  body."         Shak. 

2.  Having  originally  no  vital  power  or  princi- 
ple ;  inanimate.   "  Lifeless  shadows."   Spenser. 

3.  "Wanting  vigor,  force,  or  spirit ;  dull ;  spir- 
itless ;  torpid  ;  sluggish ;  passive. 

In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself.  Shak. 


Syn. —  Lifeless  and  dead  imply  the  absence  of  life 
where  it  has  once  been.  A  lifeless  corpse ;  a  dead 
body  ;  an  inanimate  manner  or  substance  ;  a  dull  per- 
formance. 

LIFE'Lpss-LY,  ad.  "Without  life,  vigor,  or  spir- 
it ;  frigidly  ;  jejunely.  Johnson. 

LIFE'H;SS-NESS,  re.     The  state  of  being  lifeless. 

LIFE'— LIKE,  u,.  Like  life  or  a  living  person.  Pope. 

LiFE'-LINE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  line  stretched  along 
a  yard,  a  boom,  or  any  part  of  a  vessel  for  men 
to  lay  hold  on,  as  in  rough  weather.  Dana. 

LiFE'-LOJSfG,  u,.  Continuing  through  life.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  LIPE'LY,  ad.    Like  life.  Chaucer. 

LIFE'-PR5-§ERV'{;R,  n.  An  apparatus  designed 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  persons  who 
from  shipwreck  or  other  cause  are  compelled  to 
trust  themselves  to  the  water ;  an  inflated  air- 
tight jacket  or  belt. 

LiFE'-PR5-§ERV'{NG,  «..   Preserving  life.   Shak. 

LIFE'-E5-NEW'!NG,  a.  That  renews  life;  re- 
newing life ;  reanimating.  Cowper. 

LIFE'-KENT,  re.  The  enjoyment  of  a  real  estate 
or  a  sum  of  money  during  life.  Bra7ide. 

LIFE'-RE-STOR'INU,  a.  That  restores  life  ;  re- 
storing or  recovering  life.  Cowper. 

LIFE'— STRING,  re.  A  nerve  or  string  imagined  to 
convey  life.  Daniel. 

LIFE'-Sys-TAIN'ING,  a.  That  sustains  life ; 
supporting  or  sustaining  life.  Pope. 

LIFE'TIME,  re.  The  time  during  which  a  person 
lives;  continuance  or  duration  of  life.  "Dur- 
ing his  lifetime."  Hume. 

LiFE'-WEA-RY  (-we-re),  u.  Tired  of  living; 
weary  of  life.  Shak. 

LIFT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hlifan,  to  arise,  to  soar  ;  Dan. 
lofte ;  Sw.  lyfta-l  [i.  lifted  ;  pp.  lifting, 
LIFTED.  —  Lift,  formerly  used  as  the  imperfect 
tense  and  participle,  is  now  obsolete.] 

1.  To  raise  ;  to  elevate  ;  —  often  used  with  up. 
Lift  ye  up  a  banner  upon  the  high  mountain.        Isa.  xiii.  2. 

Like  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form.        Goldsmith. 

lu  full  harmonic  numbers  joined,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven.  Milton. 

2.  To  raise  in  estimation  or  in  dignity. 

Neither  can  it  be  thought,  because  some  lessons  are  chosen 

out  of  the  Apocrypha,  that  we  do  offer  disgrace  to  the  word 

of  God,  or  lift  up  the  writings  of  men  above  it.  Hooker. 

The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man.  Addison. 

3.  t  To  bear  ;  to  support. 

The  earth  him  underneath 
Did  groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift.  Spenser. 

4.  t  [Goth,  hlifan.']  To  take  up  and  carry 
away  ;  to  steal ;  —  whence  the  word  shoplifter. 

If  night-robbers  lift  the  well-stored  hive, 
An  humming  through  their  waxen  city  grows.  Dryden. 
To  liftup  the  face,  to  turn  the  face  upward  in  token 
of  supplication.  Job  xxii.  96.  —  To  lift  up  the  hand,  to 
take  an  oath  ;  to  swear.  Oen,  xiv.  29.  —  To  lift  up  the 
heel  aerainst,  to  behave  insolently  or  contemptuously 
towards.  Ps.  xli.  9. —  To  lift  up  the  horn,  to  conduct 
one's  self  arrogantly  or  scornfully.  Ps.  Ixxv.  4.  — 
To  lift  up  the  voice,  to  cry  aloud.  Oen.  xxix.  I]. 
Isa.  xxiv.  14. 

Syn.  —  That  is  lifted  which  is  hoisted  or  raised  up 
into  the  air  above  ground.  Lift  a  weight  or  a  stone  ; 
hoist  a  sail ;  raise  a  ladder  ;  —  lifted  up  by  pride  ;  ele- 
vated by  circumstances  ;  exalted  by  wisdom. 

LIft,  v.  n.  1.  To  strive  to  raise  any  thing.  Locke. 
2.  t  To  practise  theft ;  to  steal.      B.  Jonson. 

LIFT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  lifting  ;  a  lifting. 

In  the  lift  of  the  feet,  when  a  man  goeth  up  the  hill,  the 
weight  of  the  body  beareth  most  upon  the  knees.         Bacon. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  rope  or  tackle  extending  from 
a  yard-arm  to  the  mast-head,  to  support  and 
move  the  yard.  Dana. 

3.  A  load  or  surcharge.  [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 
Dead-lift,  a  lift  hy  main  strength.    See  Dead. — 

To  give  a  lift,  to  aid  ;  to  assist.     [Colloquial.] 

LIFT,  n.  [A.  S.  lyft ;  Dut.  lucht ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  ^  Sw. 
luft;  Icel.  ^  S'cot.  lift.']  fThe  sky;  the'  air. 
[Still  used  in  Scotland.]      Chaucer.    Jamieson. 

LIFT, 

LIFT'-GATE 
Eng.] 

LiFT'^R,  n.     One  who  lifts, 


C  re.     A  sort  of  movable  gate,  or  a 
)  gate    without    hinges.      [Local, 


Marshall. 


LIGHT 

LlFT'ING,  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  lifts;  lift. 
2.  Assistance  ;  aid  ;  help.  Swijft. 

LIFT'-LOCK,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
canal  lock  because  it  lifts  a  vessel  from  one 
level  to  another.  Tanner. 

LIFT'-TENT-pR,  re.  A  sort  of  regulator  or  gov- 
ernor applied  to  windmills  to  counteract  the 
irregular  action  of  the  wind.  Brande, 

lIft'-wAll,  re.    The  cross  wall  in  the  chamber 

of  a  canal  lock.  Francis. 

t  LIG,  V.  n.     [See  Lie.]    To  lie.  Chaucer. 

LIG'A-MBNT,  n.     [L.  Iwamentum;  ligo,  to  bind  ; 
It.  §  Sp.  ligamento;  Fr.  ligament.] 
1.  Any  thing  which  ties  or  unites ;  a  band. 


No  common  linament  that  binds 
The  various  textures  of  their  minds. 


Smift. 


2.  A  Strong,  white,  fibrous  structure  of  a 
close  texture  and  very  slightly  extensible,  unit- 
ing bones,  and  forming  articulations :  —  any 
membranous  fold  which  retains  an  organ  in  its 
place.  Dunglison. 

LIG-A-MEN'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  ligament ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  ligament.  Browne. 

LIG-A-MEN'TOUS,  a.     Ligamental.        Wiseman. 

LIG' AN,  n.  [L.  ligo,  to  tie.]  {Law.)  Goods  sunk 
in  the  sea,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy,  in  order 
to  be  found  again.  Blackstone. 

Li-GA'TION,  re.     [L.  ligatio  ;  ligo,  to  bind.] 

1.  The  act  of  binding  together.  Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bound  together.  Burton. 

LiG'A-TURE,  re.  [L.,  It.,  ^r  Sp.  ligatura;  Fr. 
ligature.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  binds  ;  a  band  ;  a  bandage. 

2.  The  act  of  binding.  Arhuthnot. 

3.  The  state  of  being  bound.  Moj'iimer. 

4.  Impotence  induced  by  magic.  Wright. 

5.  {Surg.)  A  cord  or  thread  for  tying  an 
artery  or  vein  to  prevent  hemorrhage,  for  re- 
moving tumors,  &c.  Dunglison. 

6.  {Mus.)  A  tie  connecting  notes.        Moore. 

7.  (Printing.)  Two  or  more  letters  cast  in 
one  piece,  as  J'',  fi,  ffi. 

LiG'A-TURED  (ITg'j-turd),  a.  Joined  or  bound  by 
a  ligature  ;  as,  "  Ligatured  letters."  Geni.  Mag. 


LI§t'f.-ANCE; 


CE,    )  , 


[Low  L.  ligantia,  ligiantia, 


{Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  bond  reciprocally  con- 
necting tfie  subject  and  the  chief  or  sovereign, 
binding  the  former  to  tribute  and  due  subjec- 
tion, and  the  latter  to  protection  and  just  gov- 
ernment; —  the  duty  of  obedience  and  fidelity 
owed  by  a  subject  to  his  sovereign;  —  the  do- 
minions or  territory  of  the  sovereign.  "Written 
also  liegance  and  legiancy.     Spelman.    Burrill. 

LIG'e^R,  re.  {Arch.)  A  horizontal  timber  of  scaf- 
folding.—  See  Ledger.  Francis. 

LIGHT  (lit),  re.  [Goth,  linhath ;  A.  S.  leoht,  leht, 
liht,  lecht ;  Dut.  ^  Ger.  licht ;  Dan.  lys  ;  Sw. 
Ijus,  lyse  ;  Icel.  lios.  —  L.  lux  (i.  e.  lues  or  lugs), 
liichardson.  —  It.  luce  ;  Sp.  iSf  Port,  luz.] 

1.  That  by  which  objects  are  rendered  per- 
ceptible to  the  sight ;  the  medium  of  vision. 

The  seven  lamps  shall  give  light.  Num.  viii.  2. 

Zight  spends  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  of  an  hour  in 

passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  Newton. 

j^=-  There  are  two  theories  of  Zio-At ;  viz.,  the  New- 
tonian or  corpuscular  theory,  or  tneory  of  emanation 
or  emission,  and  the  undulatory  theory,  or  theory  of 
undulations.  According  to  the  former,  light  consists 
of  particles  of  matter  emitted  or  projected  from  a 
luminous  body  with  a  velocity  of  198,000  miles  per 
second.  According  to  the  latter,  all  space  is  filled 
with  a  rare,  subtile,  and  elastic  medium,  or  ether, 
which  is  thrown  into  undulations  by  a  luminous  body, 
as  the  atmosphere  by  a  sonorous  body,  and  as  the  un- 
dulations reach  the  eye,  they  affect  it  with  the  sense 
of  sight.  The  undulatory  theory  is  now  generally 
adopted  by  men  of  science.  Solar  light  is  composed 
of  seven  different  colors  ;  namely,  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.    Brande.    JVichol. 

4Kg=  "  Light,"  according  to  Lorenz  Oken,  "  is  but 
a  polar  tension  of  ether,  evoked  by  a  central  body  in 
antagonism  with  the  planets,  and  heat  is  the  motion 
of  this  ether."  —  A  doctrine  which  has  since  been  so 
generally  adopted,  and  the  correctness  of  which  ex- 
periment is  every  day  confirming.   London  Atjixntsum. 

2.  The  state  of  the  elements  in  which  things 
become  visible  ;    the   transparency  of  the   air 


A,  E,  I,  O,  C,  y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  jp,  J,  O,  U,  y,  obscure;  fArB,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HfilR,  HER; 


LIGHT 
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LIGHTLY 


caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  —  opposed  to 

darkness. 

God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkneee  he  called  night. 

Gbn.  i.  5- 

3.  Daybreak;  sunrise. 

The  murderer,  rising  with  the  light,  killeth  the  poor  and 
needy.  Job  xxiv.  14. 

4.  Life ;  animated  existence. 

Swift  roll  the  years,  and  rise  the  exnected  mom, 

O,  spring  to  light;  auspicious  babe,  oe  born.  Pope. 

5.  Any  thing  that  gives  light,  as  a  taper,  a 
lamp,  a  star,  a  lighthouse,  &c. 

And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lifthts  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night.  .  . .  And  God  made 
two  great  lights:  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the 
leaser  light  to  rule  the  night.  Oen.  i.  14, 16. 

The  ancient  mode  of  exhibiting  lights  aa_  beacons  to  the 
mariner  consisted  in  burning  wood  or  coal,  in  a  chaufer,  on 
the  top  of  a  tower;  and,  till  the  year  1807,  the  Eddystone  light 
was  nothing  better  than  the  feeble  blaze  of  a  few  tallow  can- 
dles, without  any  apparatus  fbr  concentrating  the  light  or 
giving  it  any  particular  direction.  Jirandc. 

6.  Illumination  of  mind ;  instruction  ;  knowl- 
edge ;  insight ;  comprehension. 

God  hath  set  two  lights  to  enlighten  ue  .  . .  the  light  of  rea- 
son, which  is  the  light  of  his  creation,  and  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  an  after  revelation  from  him.  Whichcote. 

Light,  and  understanding,  and  wisdom  like  the  wisdom  of 
the  gods,  was  found  in  him,  Dan.  v.  11. 

The  books  of  Varro  concerning  navigation  have  been  lost, 
which  would  have  given  us  great  light  in  those  matters. 

Arbuthnot. 

7.  Explanation  ;  illustration  ;  means  of  know- 
ing or  understanding. 

One  part  of  the  sacred  texj  could  not  fail  to  give  light  unto 
another.  Locke. 

8.  Public  view  or  notice. 

"Why  am  I  asked  what  next  shall  see  the  light? 
Heavens!  was  I  born  for  nothing  but  to  write?        Pope. 

9.  An  aperture  by  which  light  is  admitted, 
as  a  door,  window,  a  pane  of  glass,  &c.    Crahh. 

10.  Point  of  view ;  situation  or  position  from 
which  a  thing  is,  or  may  be,  viewed. 

Frequent  consideration  of  a  thing  wears  off  the  strange- 
ness of  it,  and  shows  it  in  its  Beverai  lights.  South. 

The  Triple  Alliance  may  be  viewed  in  two  lights:  as  a 
measure  of  foreign  policy,  and  as  a  measure  of  domestic  pol- 
icy; and,  under  hotn  aspects,  it  seems  to  us  deserving  of  all 
the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Macaulay. 

11.  {Paint.)  That  part  of  a  picture  on  which 
the  light  is  supposed  to  fall,  and  which  is 
painted  in  bright  colors  ;  —  opposed  to  shade. 

Never  admit  two  equal  lights  in  the  same  picture.       Dryden. 

12.  {Arch.)  One  of  the  spaces  into  which  a 
window-frame  is  divided.  Britton. 

j^^  In  the  Scriptures,  li^ht  is  used  metaphorically 
in  ditFerent  senses,  which  may  generally  he  deter- 
mined by  the  connection. 

1.  Joy;  happiness;  prosperity. 

Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  up- 
right in  heart.  Ps.  xcvii.  11. 
Then  shall  thy  liglu  break  forth  as  the  morning.      7s.  Iviii.  S. 

2.  Truth,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony;  if  they  speak  not  accord- 
ing to  this  word,  it  is'because  there  is  no  tight  in  them. 

Isa.  viii.  20. 

3.  Support ;  comfort ;  deliverance. 

"When  I  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  be  light  unto  me. 

Mic.  vii.  8. 

4.  Spiritual  illumination,  or  the  gospel. 

To  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light 
is  sprung  up.  Matt.  iv.  16. 

5.  The  understanding  ;  spiritual  discernment. 

If.  therefore,  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness  1  Matt,  vi.  2^. 

6.  The  source  of  light  or  truth. 

That  was  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world.  John  i.  9. 

7.  One  who  is  enlightened. 

Now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord.  Eph.  v.  7. 

To  come  to  Ught^  to  be  discovered  or  detected.  —  To 

stand  in  one's  own  lights  to  be  a  hinderance  or  obstacle 

to  one's  own  success  ;  to  frustrate  one's  own  purposes. 

—  jsporthem  lights.    See  Aurora  Borealis. 

LIGHT  (lit),  a.  [Goth,  leights,  lightness ;  A.  S. 
leoht^  Uht ;  Dut.  ligt ;  Ger.  leicht ;  Dan.  let ;  Sw. 
ldtt\  Icel.  lettbcBr.  —  L.  lems\  It.  lieve^  leggiero; 
Sp.  leve,  ligero;  Fr.  Uger,  light;  lege^  ernpty.] 

1.  Not  tending  to  the  centre  of  gravity  with 
force  ;  of  little  weight ;  not  heavy  ;  not  dense. 

We  shall  be  winnowed  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
T?hat  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  hght  as  chaff.       Shak. 
I  could  not  ^uess  which  of  the  weights  was  light  or  heavy 
whilst  I  held  them  in  my  hand.  Spenser. 

2.  Easy  to  be  borne,  worn,  carried,  or  lifted  ; 
not  burdensome  ;  not  onerous  ;  not  oppressive. 

My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.       Matt.  xi.  30. 

3.  Easy  to  be  performed  or  endured ;  not  dif- 
ficult ;  pleasant.  "  The  task  was  light."  Dryden. 

4.  Easy  to  be  digested,  as  food. 


5.  Porous  ;  spongy ;  raised  by  fermentation ; 
not  heavy  or  clammy  ;  as,  "  Light  bread." 

6.  Loose  ;  friable  ;  sandy. 

On  the  ^gean  shore  a  city  stands. 

Built  nobly ;  pure  tlie  air,  and  light  the  soil.       Milton. 

7.  Not  encumbered;  not  laden  or  freighted; 
not  heavy-armed  ;  free  from  impediments. 

8.  Not  of  legal  weight,  as  a  coin. 

9.  Nimble  ;  active  ;  swift. 

Asahel  was  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe.  2  Sam.  ii.  18. 

10.  Slight;  trifling.    "  A  light  eiv or."  Boyle. 
Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrilled  to  the  bone.       Baron. 

11.  Easy  to  admit  influence  ;  wanting  dig- 
nity ;    unsteady  ;   unsettled  ;   fickle  ;   frivolous  ; 

fay  ;    airy ;    trifling.     "  Light,  vain   persons." 
Navies.    '"  A  light  and  inconsiderate  person." 
Tillotson. 

12.  Bright;  clear;  not  dark. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  was  light.  Oen.  xliv.  3. 

13.  Whitish ;  tending  or  approaching  to  white 
color;  as,  "  A  light  color."  Diyden. 

Light  sails,  (JVaut.)  a  term  applied  to  all  the  sails 
above  the  topsails,  and  to  the  studding-sails  and  fly- 
ing jib.  Dana.  —  7'o  make  light  of,  to  treat  as  of  little 
consequence  or  importance.  "  They  made  light  of  it^ 
and  went  their  ways."  Matt.  xxii.  5. —  To  set  light 
by,  to  undervalue  ;  to  slight ;  to  despise.  "  Cursed 
be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother." 
Deut.  xxvii.  16. 

LIGHT  (lit),  ad.  Lightly  ;  cheaply :— nimbly.  Shak. 

LIGHT  (lit),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  alihtan,  gellhtan,  to 
enlighten ;  to  illuminate.]  [z.  lighted  or  lit  ; 
pp.  Li&HTiNG,  LIGHTED  or  LIT.  —  Lit  is  obso- 
lete or  colloquial.] 

1.  To  kindle ;  to  inflame ;  to  set  fire  to ;  to 
lighten.     ^''Lighted  tapers."  Dryden. 

The  truth  shines  so  clear,  that  to  go  about  to  prove  it  were 
tolight  a  candle  to  see  the  sun.  GlanvilU 

2.  To  give  light  to  ;  to  guide  by  light. 

Hopeless,  lasting  flames!  like  those  that  burn 

To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  th'  unfruitful  urn.      Pope. 

3.  To  illuminate ;  to  fill  or  cover  with  light ; 

—  often  used  with  up. 

The  sun  was  set;  and  Vesper,  to  supply 

His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky.         Dryden. 

4.  To  lighten  ;  to  ease  of  a  burden.  "Light 
this  weary  vessel  of  her  load."  Spenser. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  move,  lift,  or  haul  along,  as  a 
sail.  Da?ia. 

LIGHT  (lit),  V.  n.  [A.  S,  lihtan,  lyhtan,to  alight.] 

[i.  LIGHTED  or  lit;  pp.  LIGHTING,  LIGHTED  Or 

LIT.  —  Lit  is  used  colloquially  onlj'.] 

1.  To  fall  or  come  by  chance  ;  to  happen ;  — 
followed  by  07i  or  upon. 

Haply  their  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase.  SliaJc. 

A  weaker  man  may  sometimes  KgJit  on  notions  which  had 
escaped  a  wiser.  Watts. 

2.  To  come  or  fall ;  to  strike;  —  followed  by 
071  or  upon. 

Neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them.  Eev.  vii.  16. 

3.  To  descend,  as  from  a  horse  or  a  carriage  ; 

—  often  used  with  down,  from,  or  off. 

Naaman  .  .  .  lighted  down  from  the  chariot.      2  Kings  v.  21. 
She  lighted  oJT  the  camel.  Gen.  xxiv.  64. 

The  god  laid  down  his  feeble  rays, 
Then  lighted  from  his  glittering  coach.  Swift. 

4.  To  settle  or  rest  from  flight,  as  a  bird  or 
other  winged  animal ;  to  alight. 

She  [a  bee]  lights  on  that  and  this,  and  tasteth  all.    Davies. 

LIGHT'-ARMED  (llt'armd),  a.  Armed  with  light 
weapons.  "  CIslus  light-armed  or  heavy ."  Milton. 

LIGHT'-BeAr-:5;R  (llt'bir-er),  /t.  One  who  bears 
a  light ;  a  torch-bearer.  B.  Jonson. 

LIGHT'-BRAIN,  n.  An  empty-headed  person. 
"Being,  as  some  were,  light-brains."      Martin. 

LIGHT'EN  (li'tn),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  lyhtan,  lihtan,  to 
shine,  to  alight.]  \i.  lightened  ;  pp.  light- 
ening, LIGHTENED.] 

1.  To  flash,  burst  forth,  or  dart,  as  lightning. 

The  lightning,  that  lighleneth  out  of  the  one  part  under 
heaven  snoweth  unto  the  other  part.  Litke  xvii.  24. 

2.  To  dart  out  words  with  vehemence.  "They 
thunder,  they  lighten,  they  storm  and  rage." 

Apol.  or  Def.  of  Prince  of  Orange. 

3.  To  light ;  to  fall ;  to  alight. 

Let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us.      '     Common  Prayer. 

4.  To  grow  lighter,  or  to  clear  off;  — used  of 
the  weather.     [Colloquial.]  Wi-ight. 


LIGHT'EN  (li'tn),  v  a.     [A.  S.  alihtan,  gelihtan.] 
1.  To  illuminate;  to  illumine;  to  enlighten; 
to  flu  or  cover  with  light ;  to  light. 

The  Lord  will  ligJiten  my  darkness.         2  Sam.  xxii. ; 


A  key  of  lire  ran  all  along  the  shore, 
And  lightened  all  the  river  with  a  blaze. 


Drydo 


2.  To  dart  like  lightning  ;  to  emit;  to  send. 

His  eye. 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlhng  imyesty.  Sliak. 

3.  [A.  S.  Icohtan ;  gelihtan."]  To  make  lighter; 
to  make  less  heavy ;  to  relieve ;  to  ease. 

The  mariners  cast  forth  the  wares  that  were  in  the  ship 
into  the  sea,  to  lighten  it  of  them.  Jon.  i.  15. 

Strive, 
In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden.  Milton. 

4.  To  exhilarate ;  to  cheer;  to  enliven. 

A  trusty  villain,  very  oft, 
"When  I  am  duU  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Lightens  my  humor  with  his  merry  jest,  Shak. 

LIGHT'J^R  (lit'er),  n.  1.  One  who  lights  or  com- 
municates light;  as,  "A  lamp-%^^er." 

2.  {Naut.)  A  large  open  boat  used  in  loading 
and  unloading  vessels.  Dana. 

LIGHT'jpR,  V.  a.  To  convey  or  unload  by  a  boat 
called  a  lighter.  Brya?it. 

LIGHT'5R-A(;JE  (Ut'er-gj),  n.  Money  paid  for 
conveying  goods  in  a  lighter.  Crabb. 

LIGHT'J^R-mAn,  n.  One  who  manages  a  large 
open  boat  called  lighter.  Child. 

LIGHT'-FIN-GJPRED  (lit'fing-gerd),  a.  Nimble  in 
fingering;  thievish.  Johnson. 

LIGHT'-FOOT  (lit'fut),  a.     Nimble  ;  light-footed. 

Bring  here  thy  light-foot  nymphs  and  sprightly  train. Tickell. 

LIGHT'-FOOT  (litTfit),  it.  Venison.  [A  cant 
word.]  .       Johnson. 

LIGHT'-FOOT-?D  (lit'fat-ed),  a.  Nimble  in  run- 
ning or  in  dancing ;  light-foot.  Drayton. 

t  LIGHT'FUL,  a.     Full  of  light.  WicUiffe. 

LiGHT'-HAND-^D,  a,  {Xaut.)  Being  short  of  a 
complement  of  men,  as  a  ship.  Ogilvie. 

LrGHT'-HEAD-:^D  (Iit'hed-ed),  a.     1.  Unsteady  ; 

thoughtless;  heedless;  weak.  Clc^endon. 

2.  Disordered  in  the  head  or  brain  ;  dizzy  or 

delirious.  Johnson. 

LIGHT'-HEAD'eO-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being 

light-headed.  Johnson. 

LIGHT'-HEART-?D  (lit'hart-ed),  a.  Free  from 
heaviness  or  grief ;  merry  ;  cheerful.  Williams, 

LTGHT'-HEART'^D-LY,  ad.  With  a  light  heart ; 
cheerfully.  WHght. 

LIGHT'-HEART'^D-NESS,  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  light-hearted ;  cheerfulness.  Wright, 

LiGHT'-HEELED  (lit'held),  a.     Swift  of  foot. 

The  villain  is  much  lighter-heeled  tlian  1.  Shak. 

LIGHT'-HORSE,  it.     {Mil.)  Light-armed  cavalry. 

Mil.  Ency, 

LIGHT'-HOUSE  (lit-),  n.  A  building  erected  on 
the  sea-shore,  or  upon  rocks,  from  which  one  or 
more  lights  are  exhibited  at  night  ?or  the  direc- 
tion of  mariners  ;  a  pharos.  P.  Cyc. 

LTghT'-IN'FAN-TRY,  n.  {Mil.)  A  body  of  light- 
armed  men,  selected  for  activity  and  strength, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  advance  and  re- 
treat, and  to  cover  and  assist  the  manoeuvres  of 
larger  bodies.  Mil.  Ency. 

LIGHT'-LEGGED  (m'legd  or  -ISg'ed),  a.  Swift  of 
foot ;  nimble.     "  Light-legged  Pas."        Sidney. 

LIGHT'L:f<SS  (lit'les),  a.  "Without  light;  dark. 
"The  lightless  fire."  Shak. 

LIGHT'LY  (iTt'le),  ad.  1-  In  a  light  manner;  with 
lightness  or  levity ;  with  little  weight. 

Him,  thus  intent,  Ithurlel  with  his  spear 

Touched  lightly.  Milton. 

2.  In  a  small  degree ;  slightly  ;  not  greatly. 
"He  lightly  alTiicted  the  land."  Isa.  ix.  1. 

3.  Easily ;    without   difficulty ;    readily ;    of 
course;  cheerfully.    "Bear  it  lightly."       Shah. 

4.  "Without  reason,  care,  or  consideration. 

Flatter  not  the  rich;  neither  do  thou  willingly  or  lightly 
appear  before  great  personages.  Jip.  Taylor. 

5.  Not  chastely  ;  wantonly.  Sicift. 

6.  t Commonly;  usually. 

Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring.  Shah. 

The  great  thieves  of  the  state  are  lightly  tlie  officers  of  the 

crown.  B,  Ju/ison. 
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LIgHT'-MAK-5E,  It,.  That  which  gives  light,  as 
a  heavenly  body.  Wickliffe. 

LlGHT'-MiND-pD  (lit'-),  a.  Not  considerate  ;  un- 
settled ;  unsteady  ;  frivolous.         Eccks.  xix.  4. 

LiGHT'N^SS  (lit'nes),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  light ;  want  or  absence  of  weight ; 
levity ;  —  opposed  to  heaviness. 

Some  are  for  masts  of  ships,  as  fir  and  pine,  because  of 
their  lengtli,  straiglitness,  and  lightness.  Bacon. 

2.  "Want  of  consideration  ;  unsteadiness  ; 
frivolousness  ;  frivolity ;  levity. 

Unto  kniglit  there  is  no  greater  sliame 
Tlian  ligiitness  and  inconstancy  in  ]ove.  Sftenser. 

When  I,  therefore,  was  thus  minded,  did  I  use  lightv^ss? 

2  Vor.  i.  17. 

3.  Luminosity ;  lucidity ;  brightness.    Roget. 

4.  Unchastity ;  wantonness  ;  lewdness.  Sfiak. 

5.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  quality  of  being  free 
from  weight  or  clumsiness.  Brande. 

LIGHT'NING,  (i.  [From  lighten,  liphtening,  light- 
ning.—  A.  S.  lihting,  lihtinog,  lihtung.'] 

1.  The  flash  that  attends  thunder  ;  an  electric 
phenomenon  produced  by  the  passage  of  electri- 
city from  one  cloud  to  another,  or  between  a 
cloud  and  the  earth. 

>e®="The  identity  of  lightning  with  electricity 
.  .  .  was  first  directly  demonstrated  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  1749."    Brande. 

2,  A  brightening  up  of  the  faculties. 
How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 
Have  they  been  merry!  wliicli  their  keepers  call 

A  lightning  before  death.  Shak. 

LIGHT'NJNG-BUG,  re.   A  kind  of  fire-fly.    Clarke. 

LJGHT'NING-CON-DUOT'OK,  n.  A  lightning- 
rod.  '  Clarke. 

LfGHT'NJNG-GLANOE,  n.  A  flash  of  lightning 
or  a  flash^f  the  eye.  Clarke. 

LfGHT'NJNG-ROD,  re.  A  metallic  rod  for  con- 
ducting lightning  or  electricity  to  the  earth,  and 
thus  protecting  a  building,  a  ship,  &c. 

LIGHT'-EOOM,  n.  {Naut.)  A  small  room  from 
which  light  is  aftbrded  to  the  powder  magazine 
of  a  ship.  Brande. 

LIGHTS  (llts),  n.  pi.  The  lungs  ;  —  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  lungs  of  a  brute,  and  so  called 
because  they  are  lighter  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Holland. 

LIGHT'-SHIP,  n.  A  ship  anchored  and  serving 
as  a  light-house.  Clarke. 

LiGHT'SOME  (lit'sum),  a.  1.  [See  Light,  re.]  Full 
of  light ;  luminous  ;  —  opposed  to  darksome. 


If  tliou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
CJo,  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  gray. 


Scott. 


2.  [See  Light,  «.]  Without  care  or  heavi- 
ness ;  gay  ;  lively ;  cheerful ;  buoyant ;  blithe- 
some. "The  %A^soOTe  passion  of  joy."  South. 
**  Lightsovne,  vacant  heart."     Blair. 

LIGHT'SOME-LY,  ad.     In  a  lightsome  manner. 

lIghT'SOME-NESS  (lu'sum-nes),  re.   1.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  light  or  luminous.  Cheync. 
2.  Gayety  ;  cheerfulness  ;  liveliness.  Johnson. 

LIGHT'-SPIR-IT-fD,  a.  Having  a  light  or  cheer- 
ful spirit.  Wright. 

LIGHT'-TOUCH  (lit'tiich),  v.  lo.  To  touch  or  ex- 
ecute with  a  light  hand.  Thomson. 

LIGHT'-WINGED   (lu'wingd),   a.     Having  light 

wings.  Shak. 

t  LIGHT'Y,  a.    Full  of  light.  Wickliffe. 

LIGN-AL'OE^  (lin-al'oz  or  Ijg-niil'oz)  [lln-al'oz, 
K.  Taylor,  Carr,  Wr.;  lig-nal'oz,  S.  TF.  Stn.'],n. 
[L.  lignum,  wood,  and  Eng.  aloes.]  Aloes-wood ; 
agalloch.  Num.  xxiv. 

LIG'N^-OUS,  a.  [L.  ligneus ;  lignum,  wood ;  It. 
lignio ;  Sp.  lenoso ;  Fr.  ligneiix.']  Made  of  or 
resembling  wood;  woody.  "Ligneous  mat- 
ter." Ure. 

lIg-NIF'EE-O&S,  a.  [L.  lignum,  wood,  and  firo, 
to  bear.]     Producing  or  bearing  wood.    Wright. 

LIG-NI-FJ-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  lignum,  wood,  and 
facio,  to  make.]'  The  process  of  becoming,  or  of 
converting  into,  wood.  Wright. 

L!g'N!-FORM,  a.  [L.  lignum,  wood,  and  forma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
wood.  V^re. 


LIG'NI-PY,  V.  a.  [L.  lignum,  wood,  and  facio,  to 
make.]     To  convert  into  wood.  Wright. 

LIG'NI-FY,  V.  n.     To  become  wood.  Wright. 

LIG'NINE,  re.  [L.  Ki/reifm,  wood.]  (CAcm.)  Woody 
fibre ;  the  solid  part  of  vegetables.         SiUiman. 

lIg-NJ-PEE'DOUS,  u.  [L.  lignum-,  wood,  and 
perdo,  to  destroy.]  Noting  insects  that  destroy 
wood.  Lyell. 

LIG'NITE,  re.  [L.  lignum,  wood.]  (Mire.)  Fossil 
wood  carbonized  to  a  certain  degree,  but  retain- 
ing its  woody  texture.  P.  Cyc, 

LIG-NIT'IC,  a.    Resembling  lignite.  Clarke. 

LIG'NONE.re.  [L.  Kt/reMTO,  wood.]  (CAem.)  A  liquid 
which  exists  in  commercial  pyroxylic  spirit;  a 
product  of  the  distillation  of  wood.  Hoblyn. 

LIG-NOSE',  a.     Woody;  ligneous.  Gray. 

LIG'NOys,  a.  [L.  lignosits  ;  lignum,  wood.] 
Wooden  ;  ligneous  ;  lignose.     [ii.]  Evelyn. 

LIQ' KUM-ri' TJE,  (llg-num-vi'te),  ».  \h.,loOod 
of  life.']  The  hard,  heavy,  tough,  and  resinous 
wood  of  the  Guaiacum  officinale,  a  tree  which 
grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  warm  lati- 
tudes of  America;  —  extensively  used  in  turn- 
ery. Rees.     Gray. 

LIG'U-L  A,  re.  [L.  lingula,  or  ligula,  a  little  tongue 
lingua,  the  tongue.] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  blade  of  a  grass  consisting  of 
an  expansion  of  the  leaf  at  the  apex  of  the 
sheathing  petiole ;  the  petiole  of  a  ligulate 
corolla,  as  of  the  sunflower.  Gray. 

2.  (Ent.)  The  terminal  or  apical  portion  of 
the  lower  lip.  Westwood. 

LIG'U-LATE,  a.     {Bot.)  Having  a  ligula.     Gray. 

lIg'U-LAT-^D,  a.    (Bof.)  Ligulate.  Ogilvie. 

tLl'GURE  [li'gur,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.;  Ilg'yur, 
Ja.;  li'giir  or  lig'ur,  K.;  lig'ur,  Wr.],  re.  A 
precious  stone  ;  a  hyacinth.      Exod.  xxxix.  12. 

LIO'U-RE^,n.pl.  [L.]  (Geo^.)  The  natives  of 
Liguria.  Earnshaw. 

LI-GU'RJ-AN,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Liguria. 

LlG'y-RITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  an  apple- 
green  color,  found  crystallized  in  talcose  rock, 
in  the  Apennines,  and  resembling  chrysolite  in 
color,  transparency,  and  hardness.  P.  Ct/c. 

LIKE.  A  frequent  termination  of  adjectives  in 
English,  from  the  Saxon  form  lie,  softened  into 
ly,  as  manlike,  manly. 

LIKE,  a.  [Goth,  leilcs,  galeiks ;  A.  S.  He,  gelic ; 
Dut.  gehjk  ;  Frs.  lie  ;  Ger.  gleieh ;  Dan.  lig, 
lige ;  Icel.  likr ;  Sw.  lik,  lika.  "  From  lie,  the 
body  of  a  man,  the  essence  or  nature;  hence 
the  figurative  meaning,  an  appearance,  resem- 
blance, like."  Bosworth.  —  Junitis  suggests, 
and  Wachter  has  no  doubt,  from  the  Gr.  hk^Xo^.] 

1.  Resembling ;  having  resemblance  ;  simi- 
lar ;  —  often  used  with  to  or  unto. 

Lord,  who  is  lilte  vtitn  thcc?  Ps.  xxxv.  10. 

The  stalf  of  his  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam.  1  .S'anj.  xvii.7. 

2.  Equal ;  same  in  quantity,  amount,  or  ex- 
tent ;  as,  *'  Like  fortunes  "  ;  "A  like  number." 

3.  Likely ;'  probable. 

My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding-bed.  Sltak. 

Syn.  — See  Equal. 
Like  figures. — See  Similar  FieuEES. 

LiKE,  re.  1.  Some  person  or  thing  resembling 
another.     "  Like  produces  like." 

Wlien  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills; 

And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you.  Shak. 

2.  Preference  ;  liking  ;  partiality  ;  predi- 
lection;  as,  "  Likes  and  dislikes." 

Had  like,  had  likelihood  or  probability  ;  was  likely. 
This  vehicle  had  like  to  have  fallen  into  the  sea.    Cowper. 

LIKE,  ad.  1.  In  the  same  or  a  similar  manner  ; 
in  the  manner  of. 

Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men.        1  Sam.  iv.  10. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  hira.  i^s.  ciii.  13. 

2.  Likely ;  probably. 

Ere  it  be  demanded. 
As  like  enough  it  will,  I  'd  have  it  copied.  Shak. 

LIKE,  V.  a.  [Goth,  leikaji,  galeikan ;  A.  S.  lician  ; 
Dut.  lyken;  Frs.  Kka\  Ger.  gkichen;  Sw.lika; 


Icel.  lika.    "From  lie,  lac,  a  gift,  what  pleases, 
or  from  lie,  like."    BosioorthT]  ■  [i.  liked  ;  pp. 

LIKING,  LIKED.] 

1.  tTo  be  agreeable  to;  to  gratify  ;  to  please. 
"The  music  likes  you  not."  Shak. 

2.  To  choose  with  some  degree  of  preference  •" 
to  have  a  preference  or  regard  for ;  to  approve  ■ 
to  esteem.  "  What  it  fifes  or  loathes."      Shak. 

I  never  liked  thy  talk,  thy* otters  less.  Milton. 

3.  t  To  liken  ;  to  compare.  "  Like  me  to  the 
peasant  boys."  shak. 

LIKE,  D.  re.  1.  To  be  pleased ;  to  choose ;  to  elect ; 
to  think  fit ;  to  list ;  to  prefer. 

These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  lik'u,  at  home,     ififtoji. 
2.  To  be  in  a  fair  way;  to  come  near;  as, 
"  He  liked  to  have  fallen."  [Colloquial  and  local.] 
t  To  like  of,  to  be  pleased  with ;  to  like. 

I  like  not  of  Prince  Edward's  flight.  Sliak. 

LIKE'Ll-HOOD  (lik'le-had),  re.  1.  Appearance  of 
truth  ;  verisimilitude ;  probability  ;  likeliness. 

"What  likeWiood  of  his  amendment?  Shak. 

2.  Resemblance ;  appearance  ;  likeness.  SAa/c. 

LIKE'LI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  likely ; 
likelihood.  Chaucer. 

LIKE'Ly,  a.  1.  Having  likeness  or  resemblance 
to  the  truth  or  reality  ;  that  probably  has  been, 
is,  or  may  be  ;  that  may  with  reason  be  thought 
or  believed;  probable;  credible.  Shak. 

2.  That  may  be  liked  ;  that  may  please ;  pleas- 
ing ;  agreeable. 

I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love.  Shak, 

3.  Respectable;  worthy  of  esteem ;  estimable; 
sensible.     [Colloquial,  U.  S.]  Port-Folio. 

LIKE'LY,  ad.  Probably  ;  with  probability ;  as 
may  reasonably  be  thought.  Glanvill. 

LIKE'-MIND-pD,  a.  Having  similar  mind,  in- 
tentions, or  views. 

Fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be  like-minded.  Phil.  ii.  2. 

LIK'EN  (li'kn),  v.  a.  [i.  likened  ;^^.  likening, 
LIKENED.]  To  represent  as  having  resem- 
blance or  similarity  ;  to  compare. 

Who  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty  can  be  likened  unto 
the  Lord':"  Ps.  Ixxxix.  6. 

LlKE'NfSS,  re.  1.  The  state  orthe  quality  of  being 
like  ;  resemblance ;  similarity ;  similitude ;  sem- 
blance ;  form. 

They  had  the  likeness  of  men.  JSzek.  i.  6. 

2.  That  which  resembles  another;  a  copy;  a 
counterpart;  image;  representation;  portrait; 
picture ;  statue  ;  effigy. 

To  whom,  then,  will  ye  liken  God?  and  what  likeness  will 
ye  compare  unto  him?  7sa.  xl.  18. 

Syn. — -Likeness  is  a  more  genera]  and  a  stronger 
term  than  resemblance,  similitude,  or  similarity.  Like- 
ness in  person  ;  resemblance  in  appearance  ;  similarity 
of  disposition.  A  portrait  is  a  liketiess,  if  the  resem- 
blance is  striking. 

LIKE'WI^E,  at?,  or  conj.  In  like  manner;  also; 
nroreover ;  too. 

He  is  a  poet,  and  likewise  a  musician.  Whately. 

LIK'ING,  re.     1.  State  or  condition,  as  of  body. 

Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking.  Job  xxxix.  4. 

2.  Inclination  ;  desire  ;  preference  ;  pleasure. 

If  I  had  liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking,  Shak. 

He  who  has  no  liking  for  the  whole  ought,  in  reason,  to  be 
excluded  from  censuring  the  parts.  Dvi/den, 

To  be  in  liking,  to  be  on  trial.     Dryden, 

t  LIK'JNG,  a.    Plump  ;  in  a  state  of  plumpness. 
"Why  should  he  see  your  faces  worse  lik-ing  than  the  chil-^ 
dren  which  arc  of  your  sort  ?  Dan.  i.  10. 

LI'LAC  [ll'ljk,  S.  W.  P.  J,  F,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.;  111'- 
l?k,  Kenrick  ;  IS'ljk  or  ll'lak,  K, ;  sometimes, 
corruptly,  la'lok],  n.  [It.  lila;  Sp.  lila,  or  lilac; 
Fr.  lilas,  "Lilac  is  derived  from  lilag,  the  Per- 
sian for  a  flower."  Eng,  Cyc]  {Bot,)  An  orna- 
mental deciduous  shrub  of  the  genus  SyHnga, 
bearing  purple  or  white  flowers,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  beautiful  thyroid  terminal  pannicles, 
and  are  very  fragrant;  —  often  written  Ulach, 

LIL'A-CINE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  bitter  crystallizable 
principle  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  Syringa  vul- 
garis, or  lilac.  Brande. 

LIL'A-LITE,  re.  [Eng.  lilac,  and  Gr.  UBos,  a  stone.] 
(Min.)  Lepidolite,  a  mineral  of  a  violet  or  lilac 
color.  Smart. 
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Having  hands  white  as  the 
Spenser. 


LIL-J-A'CEOUS  (lil-?-a'shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Resem- 
bling, or  pertaining  to,  the  lily.  "  Liliaeeoits 
plants."  P.  Cyc. 

LIL'JED  (lil'iil),  a.   Covered  or  decked  with  lilies. 
By  Bandy  Ladon'a  Uticd  banks.  Milton. 

lIl-J-PU'TIAN,  n.    1.  One  of  the  race  of  pygmies 
inhabiting  the  imaginary  island  of  LiUput,  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  novels  of  Swift.  Swift. 
2.  A  very  diminutive  person.                 Clarke. 

LIL-!-PU'TIAN,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  imagin- 
ary island  of  Liliput. 

2.  Very  small;  pygmean.  Lloyd. 

tLtLL,  V.  a.  [See  Loll.]  To  loll;— used  of 
the  tongue.  Spenser. 

LILT,  V.  n.     1.  To  spring  ;  to  do  any  thing  nim- 
bly.    [North  of  Eng.]  Wright. 
2.  To  sing  merrily.    [Scot.]               Jamieson. 

LIL'Y,  n. ;  pi.  lIl'je?.  [Gr.  Xci^iov ;  L.  lilium  ;  It. 
ffiff'lio;  Sp.  lirio;  Fr.  lis.  —  "From  the  Celtic 
word  Uj  which  signifies  whiteness."  Loudon.] 
A  genus  of  plants  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  which  are  either  white,  yellow,  or 
red. 

Lilij  of  the  valley^  (Bot.)  a  plant  which  produces  a 
sweet-scented  flower,  having  a  corolla  somewhat 
bell-shaped,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  six  segments  ; 
May  lily  :  Conoalearia  majalis.  Lincoln. 

LlL'Y-DAF'FO-nlL,  n.  A  plant  and  its  flower, 
of  the  genus  Narcissus.  Johnson. 

LIL'Y-HAND'PD, 

lily. 
LtL'Y-HY'A-ClNTH,  «.     A  plant  and  its  flower, 

of  t'he  genus  Hyacinthus.  Miller. 

LIL'Y-LIV'SRED  (-erd),  u,.  White-livered;  cow- 
ardly; timid. 

Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 

Thou  hly-Uvered  boy.  SJiak. 

LIL'Y-SlL'VfRED  (-eil'verd),  a.  Silvered  or 
whitened  with  lilies.  Caiothorne. 

Ll-MA'CEOyS  C-shus),  a.  [L.  liinax,  limacis,  a 
slug.]    Pertaining  to  the  naked  snail.     Blount. 

LI'MAIL,  n.  [Fr.  limaille.']  The  filings  of  a 
metal ;  limature.  Crabb. 

LJ-MA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  limo,  to  file.]  The  act  of 
filing  or  polishing.  Phillips. 

LI'MA-TUEE,  n.  {L.  limatura ;  limo,  limatus,  to 
file ;  lima,  a  file.]  Particles  rubbed  off  by  a 
file  ;  filings.  Johnson. 

LI'mAx,  n.  [L.]  The  slug  or  naked  snail,  a 
genus  of  mollusks  destructive  to  plants.  Baird. 

LIMB  (lim),  n.  [A.  S.  Urn;  Icel.  Urn;  Dan.  ^r 
Sw.  lem.  —  L.  limbus;  It.  iSf  Sp.  limbo;  Fr. 
limbe.  —  Toohe  derives  the  word  from  A.  S.  lim- 
pian,  to  belong  to.] 

1.  One  of  trie  extremities  of  an  animal,  ar- 
ranged on  each  side  of  the  trunk  and  articu- 
lated with  it ;  a  member.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  branch  of  a  tree  ;  a  bough.  Roget. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  border  of  the  disk  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  a  planet:  —  the  graduated  edge 
of  any  circle  of  an  instrument.    Hind.  Brande. 

4.  The  arch  of  the  primitive  circle  in  any  pro- 
jection of  the  sphere  in  piano.  Jamieson. 

5.  {Bot.")  The  expanded  part  of  a  leaf,  a 
petal,  a  sepal,  or  a  monopetalous  corolla  ;  blade  ; 
lamina ;  border.  Gray. 

6.  A  part  or  appendage.  "  Antony  is  but  a 
limb  of  Caesar."  Shak. 

7.  An  assistant ;  a  coadjutor  ;  a  helper. 

Let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel, 

That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 

In  equal  rank  with  the  best-governed  nation.       Shak. 

Limb  of  the  law,  a  member  of  the  legal  profession 

Limb  of  an  argument,  any  part  of  an  argument. 
Syn.  —  See  Member. 
LIMB  (11m),  V.  a.      [i.   limbed;    pp.   limbing, 

LIMBED.] 

1.  To  supply  with  limbs.  Milton. 

2.  To  tear  asunder  ;  to  dismember.  Johnson. 
lIm'BAT,  n.     A  cooling  periodical  wind,  in  the 

Island  of  Cyprus,  which  blows  from  the  north- 
west from  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  till  noon.  Buehanan. 

LIM'B.\TE,  a.  {Bot.)  Bordered  ;  having  one  color 
surrounded  by  an  edging  of  another.      Loudon. 


lIm'B^C,  n.    [A  corruption  of  alembic.']    A  still ; 
an  alembic. 


What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  siren  tears, 
DistiUcd  from  limbecs  foul  as  hell  withinl 


Shak. 


LIM'BEC,  V.  a.     To  strain  as  through  a  limbec. 
The  greater  do  nothing  but  Ziniftee  their  brains  in  the  art 
of  alchemy.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

LIMBED  (ISmd),  a.  Having  limbs  ;  —  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  "  Jjoxge-limbed."  Pope. 

LIM'B^E,  a.  [See  Limp.]  Flexible ;  easily  bent ; 
pliable  ;  pliant ;  supple. 

With  nimble  turns  their  limber  bodies  bending.   Drayton. 

LIM'B^IR,  n.  1.  {Mil.)  The  fore  part  of  a  gun- 
carriage,  to  which  the  horses  are  harnessed,  and 
to  which  is  attached  the  trail  of  the  gun ,  which 
is  unhooked  when  the  gun  is  brought  into 
action.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  A  shaft  of  a  carriage.     [Local.]      Wright. 

3.  pi.  (Naut.)  Holes  cut  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  floor-timbers,  fore  and  aft,  next  the  keel- 
son, forming  a  passage  for  water  fore  and  aft  to 
the  pump.  Dana. 

Limber  boards,  movable  boards  placed  over  the  lim- 
bers to  keep  out  dirt,  &c.  —  Limber-rope,  a  rope  rove 
fore  and  aft,  through  the  limbers,  to  clear  them  if 
necessary.  —  Limber-stredlt,  the  streak  of  foot-waling 
nearest  the  keelson.  Dana. 

LiM'SfR-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  limber  ; 
pliableness  ;  suppleness.  Bailey. 

LIM'BIL-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  hard,  compact  min- 
eral, found  in  irregular  grains  in  the  volcanic 
district  of  Litnburg,  a  province  of  the  Nether- 
lands. It  appears  to  be  a  decomposed  variety 
of  chrysolite.  P.  Cyc.     Dana. 

LIMB'LfSS  (lim'les),  a.  Deprived  or  destitute  of 
limbs.  "  Bleeding,  li?nbless  trunk."    Massinger. 

t  LIMB'MEAL  (lim'mel),  ad.  Piecemeal  ;  in 
pieces.     "To  tear  her  limb-meal."  Shak. 

LIM'BO,  n. ;  pi.  lTm'bo?.  [L.  limbus,  a  border  ; 
It.  %  Sp.  limbo,  limbo  ;  Fr.  limbes.] 

1.  A  place  on  the  borders  of  hell,  sometimes 
used  for  hell  itself.  —  See  Liikcbus. 

As  liir  from  help  as  Umbo  is  from  bliss.  Sfiak. 

Dante  has  fixed  his  Umbo,  in  which  the  distinguished  spir- 
its of  antiquity  are  confined,  as  the  outermost  of  the  circles 
of  his  hell.  Jlrande. 

2.  Any  place  of  confinement  or  restraint 

All  which  appearing,  on  she  went 

To  find  the  knight  m  limbo  pent.  Hudibras. 

Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad,  since  called 
The  Paradise  or  Fools,  to  few  unknown.  Milton. 

LIM  'B  US,  n.    [L.,  (I  border.  —  See  Limbo.] 

1.  A  region  lying  on  the  confines  of  hell. 
.efg=  According  to  the  old  schoolmen,  there  were, 

besides  hell,  1.  A  limbus  puerorum,  where  the  souls  of 
infants  unbaptized  remained  ;  S.  A  limbus  patrum, 
where  the  fathers  of  the  church,  saints,  and  martyrs, 
awaited  the  general  resurrection  ;  and,  3.  Purgatory  ; 
to  which,  in  popular  opinion,  was  added,  4.  A  limbus 
fataorum,  or  fool's  paradise,  the  receptacle  of  all  van- 
ity and  nonsense.    JVares. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  blade  or  expanded  part  of  a 
petal,  a  sepal,  &c.  —  See  Limb,  No.  5.  Hen^low. 

LIME,  rf.  [A.  S.  lime ;  Dut.  lym,  glue ;  leem, 
clay;  Ger.  ^ee'm,  glue  ;  lehm,  clay;  Dan.  liim, 
liim,  glue;  IqqI.  lim;  ^vf.lim. — L.  limus;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  limo.] 

1.  A  viscous  or  glutinous  substance  smeared 
on  tmgs  to  catch  birds. 

Then  toil  for  beasts,  and  Knw.  for  birds  were  found.    Dryden. 

2.  The  protoxide  of  calcium,  or  calcareous 
earth,  obtained  by  subjecting  limestone,  chalk, 
or  other  carbonates  of  lime  to  a  heat  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid ;  — 
extensively  used  as  an  ingredient  in  mortar  and 
other  cements  ;  quicklime.  P.  Cyc. 

LIME,  n.    [Ft.  lime.  —  ^ee  Lemon.]     {Bot.) 

1.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  Citrus  {Citrus 
Hm«ita),  resembling  the  lemon,  but  much  small- 
er, and  more  highly  acid.  Loudon. 

2.  A  tropical  tree  which  produces  limes;  a 
species  of  citrus ;  Citrus  Umetta. 

3.  The  linden  tree  ;  Tilia.  'Loudon. 
Cream  of  lime.    See  Cream.  —  Hitdratilic  lime.   See 

Hydkaulic  — JIfitt  of  lime.  See  Milk. 

LIME,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  geliman  ;  Ger.  leimen  ;  Dan. 
lime ;    Sw.   limma.]      [i.   limed  ;  pp.  liming, 

LIMED.] 

1.  To  join  with  some  glutinous  or  adhesive 
.    substance  ;  to  glue. 


I  will  not  ruinate  ray  father's  house. 

Who  gave  Iiis  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together. 


Shak. 


2.  To  cover  or  rub  over  with  some  sticky  sub- 
stance, as  bushes  with  bird-lime,  to  catch  birds. 

Myself  have  limed  a  bush  for  her.  Shak. 

3.  To  catch,  as  with  bird-lime ;  to  entangle. 
O  limed  soul,  that,  struggUng  to  be  free, 

Art  more  engaged.  SJiak. 

4.  To  manure  with  lime.  Mortimer. 

LIME'-BURN-^R,  ».  One  who  prepares  lime 
for  cement,  &c.,  in  a  kiln.  Simmonds. 

t  LIMED,  a.  [L.  lijna,  a  file.]  Polished.  "A 
limed  glass."  Chaucer. 

LIME'-HOUND,  n.  A  limmer,  or  large  dog,  led 
by  a  leam  or  string,  used  in  hunting  the  wild 
boar.  Spenser. 

LIME'-KiLN  (-kil),  n.  A  kiln  or  furnace,  con- 
sisting usually  of  a  funnel-shaped  chamber,  in 
which  lime  is  prepared  from  limestone  by  ig- 
niting it  with  coal  or  wood.  Simmcmiis. 

LIME'LfSS,  n.    Destitute  of  lime.  Savage. 

LIME'— PIT,  n.     A  quarry  of  lime.        Blackstone. 

LiME'-PLANT,  n.  The  May-apple,  or  wild  man- 
drake ;  Podophyllum  peUatum.       Farm.  Ency. 

LIM'^R,  n.     One  who  limes.  Richardson. 

LIME'sInk,  m.  A  hole  in  the  ground  formed 
of  limestone.  Clarke. 

LIME'STONE,  n.  Stone  of  which  lime  is  made  ; 
carbonate  of  lime. — See  Lime.  Morti?ner. 

LIME'— TWIG,  a.   A  twig  smeared  with  bird-lime. 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catcli  my  winged  soul.  Sliak. 

LIME'-TWIGGED  (-twigd),  a.  Smeared  with  bird- 
hme.  L.  Addison. 

LIME'-WA-TfR,  n.  Water  impregnated  with 
lime.  Hill. 

LIME'WORT  (-wiirt),  n.  A  species  of  pink.  Booth. 

LIM'IT,  n.  [L.  limes,  limitis ;  It.,  Sp.,  §  Fr. 
limite.  —  See  Limb.] 

1.  The  exterior  line  of  any  surface  or  space ; 
the  extreme  part  of  a  thing ;  the  farthest  point 
of  extension  or  reach  of  an  object,  whether  nat- 
ural or  moral ;  bound ;  frontier ;  termination ; 
precinct ;  border  ;  confine  ;  utmost  extent. 

We  went,  great  emperor,  by  thy  command. 
To  view  the  utmost  limits  of  tlie  land.  Dryden, 

I  would  hope  that  there  may  yet  appear  a  writer  who  may 
despise  the  present  narrow  limits,  and  assert  the  rights  of  His- 
tory over  every  part  of  her  natural  domain.  Maeaulay. 
The  wall  of  Antoninus  was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  theKoman 
empire.  GibboTi, 

2.  Restriction;  restraint;  hinderance;  ob- 
struction ;  inhibition  ;  check. 


I  prithee,  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue; 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileged  to  speak. 


Shak. 


3.  pi.  The  extent  of  the  liberties  of  a  prison. 
—  See  Liberty.  Wright. 

4.  {Math.)  A  quantity  towards  which  a  vary- 
ing quantity  may  approach  to  within  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity,  but  which  it  cannot 
pass.  Davies. 

j^'  "  In  analysis,  the  principle  of  limits  is  of  ex- 
tensive application,  and  is  now  made  the  basis  of 
demonstration  of  the  principles  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus."   Davies. 

Syn.  —  See  Boeder,  Teem. 

LIM'JT,  V.  a.  [L.  limiio  ;  It.  limitare  ;  Fr.  limi- 
ter.]     \i.  LIMITED  ;  pp.  limiting,  limited.] 

1.  To  fix  or  set  bounds  to ;  to  bound ;  to  circum- 
scribe ;  to  confine ;  to  restrain  ;  to  restrict. 

Necessity  of  limiting  the  field  of  our  exertions.       Stewart. 

2.  To  determine ;  to  appoint ;  to  assign. 

Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Circumscribe,  Fix,  Restrain. 
LIM'IT-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  limited.   Smart. 
t  LIM-!-TA'N5-0US,  a.   [L.  Rmitaneus.]   Belong- 
ing to  the  bounds.  Wilkinson. 
LIM-I-TA'RI-AN,  u.     That  limits,     [r.]      Ogilvie. 

LIM-t-TA'RI-AN,«.  {Theol.)  One  who  limits  ;  one 
who  holds  that  a  part  only  of  the  human  race  are 
to  be  saved ;  —  opposed  to  univcrsalist.     Craig. 

LIM'I-TA-RY,  a.     [L.  Umitarius.] 

i.  placed  at  the  limits  or  bounds.         Milton. 
2.  Limited  in  power.  "  A  limitary 'kin^."  Pitt. 
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LIMITARY 

A  place  lying  on  the  con- 


)-  lIm'i-ta-ey, 

fines. 

lu  the  time  of  the  Komans,  this  country  because  a  limi- 
tary, did  abound  with  fortifications.  Fuller. 

LIM-!-TA'TI0N,  ».  [L.  lunitatio  ;  It.limitazione; 
Sp.  Umitacion  \  Fr.  limitation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  limiting  or  circumscribing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  limited  ;  restriction. 

Titus  QuintiuB  understood  tliot  lie  was  appointed  to  have 
command  of  tlic  army,  without  any  other  limitation  than 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  Jidleigh. 

3.  A  prescribed  or  appointed  term ;  limit. 

You  have  stood  your  limitation;  and  the  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice.  Sftak. 

4.  (Law.)  The  period  beyond  which  personal 
actions  of  trespass,  or  debt,  on  simple  contract, 
cannot  be  brought.  P.  Cyc. 

LIm'{T-5D,  p.  a.  That  has  bounds  or  limits ; 
confined  within  certain  limits ;  circumscribed ; 
restricted;  as,  "A  limited  monarchy." 

I.IM'{T-5D-Lr,  ad.     With  limitation.       Barrow. 

LIM'JT-pD-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  limited.  Johnson. 

LfM'IT-JlR,  11.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  limits. 

2.  f  A  friar  licensed  to  beg  or  to  teach  within 

a  particular  district. 


LIM'JT-LESS,  a.  Not  confined  within  bounds  or 
limits  ;  unbounded  ;  unlimited.  Sidney. 

LIM'M^K.,  n.  1.  [Anciently /yemme/". — SccLeam.] 
A  hunting-dog,  led  by  a  learn  or  string,  and  let 
slip  at  the  game  ;  a  lime-hound.  Holme. 

2.  [Scot,  lymouris ;  Icel.  Urn,  pi.  limar ;  Sw. 
lem,  pi.  lemmar,  branches,  limbs.]  A  thill  or 
shaft  of  a  carriage.    [Local.]  Grose. 

3.  A  thill-horse.  Sherwood. 

4.  A  person   of   loose   manners ;    an  idler. 
-  [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

LIMN  (lim),  V.  a.  [L.  illumino  ;  Fr.  enlumuier.l 
[i.  LIMNED ;  pp.  LIMNING,  LIMNED.]  To  draw  ; 
to  paint,  —  particularly  in  water  colors.      Shak. 

LIM'NjgR,  n.  The  old  term  for  an  artist  or  delin- 
eator, but  chiefly  restricted  to  one  who  painted 
portraits  or  miniatures.  Fairholt. 

LIM'NING,  n.  The  art  of  painting  in  water-colors, 
as  distinguished  from  painting  in  oil-colors;  — 
formerly  applied  to  miniature  or  portrait-paint- 
ing, but  now  rarely  used  except  of  herald-paint- 
ing, as  on  carriages,  &c.,  which,  however,  is  done 
in  oil-colors.  Brande.    Fairholt.    Francis. 

LI-MO-SEL'LA,  n.  [L. 
limits,  mud.  ]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  aquatic 
plants;  mudwort.  Gray. 

LI-MO-SI 'JfJE,     n.     pi. 

[L.  limosus,  muddy.]  {Ornith.') 
A  sub-family  of  birds  of  the  or- 
der GralUe  and  family  Scolopa- 
eidcB ;  godwits.  Gray. 

Li-MO'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  P.ifids,  hunger.] 

A  morbid  appetite.  Dunglison. 

LI-MO-THER-A-PB'I.'V,  n.  [Gr.  ?.ii,6;,  hunger,  and 
BepaTTiia,  cure.]  {Med.)  Cure  by  fasting ;  hun- 
ger-cure. Dunglison. 

Li'MOyS,  a.  [L.  limosus ;  limvs,  mud.]  Mud- 
dy; miry;  boggy;  limy.     "iimOMS  matter." 

Browne. 

LliVIP,  a.     1.  t  Vapid  ;  weak.  Walton. 

2.  Flexile ;  limber  ;  flaccid.  [Local.]  Dielcens. 

lJmP,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  Kmp-kealt,  lame.  "  That  is, 
limb-halt  ;  and  thus  each  word  became  used 
separately,  to  halt,  and  to  liTnp,  as  of  equivalent 
signification."  Richardson.']  [z,  limped  ;  pp. 
LIMPING,  LIMPED.]  To  halt ;  to  walk  lamely. 
Pluck  the  live  crutch  from  the  old  limping  sire.      Shdk. 

LIMP,  n.    A  halt ;  the  act  of  limping.  Todd. 

LIMP'pR,  n.     One  who  limps  in  his  walking. 

LIM'PpT,  n.  (Conch.)  The  popular  name  of  the 
Patella,  a  genus  of  marine  mollusks,  found  ad- 
hering to  a  rock  or  hard  body.  Woodward. 

LIM'PJD,  a.  [L.  limpidus,  another  form  of  liqui- 
dus ;  It.  limpido ;  Sp.  limpio ;  Fr.  limpide.'] 
Clear;  pure;  transparent. 
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A  streamlet,  pure,  limpid,  and  ■wholesome,  flows  from  the 
fountain,  and  waters  the  little  valley.  JSustace. 

LIM-pId'I-TY,  n.  [It.  limpidezza;  Sy.  limpieza; 
Fr.  litnpidite.]  The  quality  of  being  limpid; 
clearness.  Ure. 

LIM'PID-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  limpid  ;  clear- 
ness ;  purity  ;  limpidity.  Johnson, 

LImP'ING,  It.     The  act  of  limping  ;   a  halting. 

LIMP'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  lame,  halting  manner. 

fLlM'PI-TUDE,  n.  [L.  limpitudo.]  Quality  of 
being  limpid;  limpidness.  Cockeram. 

LIM '  u-L  t^Sf  It. ;  pi.  zTm'  u-zf.  [L.  dim.  of  limus, 
sideways.]  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans, 
including  the  king-crab,  horse-foot  or  horse- 
shoe. —  See  KiNG-CBAB.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LI'MY  (ll'me),  a.    [See  Lime.] 

1.  Containing  or  resembling  lime.  Grew. 

2.  Viscous ;  glutinous. 

In  limy  snares  the  subtle  loups  among.  Spenser. 

LIN,  n.  [A.  S.  hlynna^  a  torrent ;  Icel.  lindj  a 
cascade  ;  W.  Uyn,  a  pool ;  Ir.  lin!]  A  pool  or 
small  pond :  —  a  cataract ;  a  waterfall.  [Obso- 
lete or  local,  Scot,  and  Eng.] 

Drayton.     Jamieson.     Brockett. 

t  LIN,  V.  n.  [Icel.  Hnna.']  To  yield ;  to  cease ; 
to  give  over  ;  to  leave  off.  Spenser. 

t  LIN' AGE,  n.     Lineage.  Chaucer. 

LIN'A-MENT,.  ?i.     [L.  linamenttim  ;  linum,  flax.] 

{Med.)  Lint;  a  tent  for  a  wound.  Clarke. 

LINCH,  n.  A  prominence  or  rising  part ;  a  rec- 
tangular projection;  a  ledge.  Jennings. 

LINCH'PIN,  n.  [A.  S.  lynis,  an  axle-tree  ;  Dut. 
luns,  lens ;  Ger.  liinse ;  Dan.  lundstike.^  An 
iron  pin  used  to  prevent  a  wheel  from  sliding 
off  the  axletree.  Skinner. 

LIN'COLN-GREEN  (ling'kun-gren),  n.  The  color 
of  a  land  of  cloth  believed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally made  at  Lincoln,  England.  Spenser. 

LINCT'URE  (lingkt'yur),  n.  [Gr.  ;.fi;^a),  to  lick  ;  L. 
H7igo,  linctus.']  Medicine  to  be  licked  up  by  the 
tongue.  Burton. 

LIJ^C'tuSj  n.    [L.]     See  Linctuhe.  Dunglison. 

LIND,  ft.     The  linden-tree.  Chaucer. 

LIN'D^N,  n.  [A.  S.  lind  ;  Dut.  §  Ger.  linde ; 
Dan.  <Sf  Sw,  lind;  Icel.  lindi-tre.]  (Bot.)  An 
English  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Tilia, 
principally  natives  of  Europe  and  America ; 
lime-tree.  Wood. 

LIN'D^N-TREE,  u.     The  linden,  or  lime-tree. 

LINE,  n.  [L.  linea,  a  linen  thread,  a  line  ;  linum 
(Gr.  7.Lvov)j  flax  ;  It.  §  Sp.  linea ;  Fr.  ligne  ;  Dut. 
linie ;  Ger.  leine ;  Dan.  «Sf  Sw.  linie.'\ 

1.  Longitudinal  extension,  or  extension  in 
length  ;  an  extended  mark ;  a  streak. 

2.  A  thread,  string,  or  cord  extended,  or  used 
extended  ;,  as,  "  A  fishing-/iKe." 

3.  t The  flax  plant ;  flax;  lint.  Spenser. 

4.  A  lineament ;  a  mark  or  trace  on  the  hand, 
face,  or  body.     "  The  lines  of  ray  body."   Shak. 

He  tipples  palmistry,  and  dines 

On  all  iiertortune-telling  lines.  Cleavelancl. 

5.  Delineation  ;  sketch ;  outline. 

Such  buildings  as  I  have  drawn  you  here  the  lines  of. 

TemxAe. 
O,  lasting  as  those  colors  may  they  shine. 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line.  Pope. 

6.  Bound ;  limit ;  border. 

Eden  stretehed  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia.  Milton. 

7.  The  equator,  or  equinoctial  line  or  circle. 
When  the  sun  below  the  line  descends.  Creech. 

8.  Any  thing  extended  in  length,  as  a  row  of 
letters  or  words,  a  row  or  rank  of  persons  or 
things;  as,  "Lines  of  soldiers." 

We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory.  Wolfe. 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.  Pope. 

9.  A  short  letter;  a  note.  "I  read  your 
lines."    Johnson.     "I  send  you  a  ^me."     Todd. 

10.  One  tenth  or  one  twelfth  of  an  inch. 
fl^  The  French  used  to  divide  tlieir  inch  into 

twelve  lines,  and  the  line  into  twelve  points,  which 
measures  are  out  of  date.    Some  English  writers  have 


LINEAL 

divided  the  inch  into  [ten]  lines.    The  French  line  is 
0.888  of  an  English  inch.     P.  Cyc. 

11.  A  successian  of  relations  from  a  common 
progenitor;  a  family  as  traced  through  succes- 
sive generations  ;  a  lineage.  "  A  fo'ne  of  kings." 
"  The  line  of  John  of  Gaunt."  Shak. 

Some  ?7n(»werc  noted  for  a  stem,  rigid  virtue.       Drj/den. 

12.  A  straight  or  parallel  direction;  as,  "  To 
be  in  a  line  with  an  object." 

13.  A  course  pursued  or  followed ;  method ; 
as,  "  Line  of  conduct  " ;  "  Line  of  argument." 

14.  An  occupation,  as  being  pursued  in  one 
course  ;  a  pursuit.  Smart. 

15.  A  number  of  vessels  or  other  conveyances 
plying  regularly  between  two  places  ;  as,  "  The 
Cunard  liiie  of  steamers  " ;  *'A  line  of  packets." 

16.  A  railway  track.  Simmonds. 

17.  In  the  Scriptures,  a  cord  for  measuring  ; 

—  rule  ;  direction  ;  that  which  is  measured  by  a 
line.    **  Thy  land  shall  be  divided  by  line." 

Amos  V.  11,  17. 

The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places.        Ps.  xvi.  6. 
Their  line  has  gone  out  through  all  the  earth.      Pa.  xix.  4. 

18.  {Geom.)  That  which  has  length  without 
breadth;  —  so  defined  by  Euclid. 

19.  {Mus.)  One  of  the  members  of  a  staff  on 
and  between  which  the  notes  are  placed.  Moore. 

20.  pi.  (Her.)  One  of  the  marks  which  divide 
the  shield  into  different  parts,  and  form  differ- 
ent figures.  Rees. 

21.  {Mil.)  The  regular  infantry,  or  the  num- 
bered foot  regiments,  in  the  service,  as  distin- 
guished from  other  corps: — pi.  a  connected 
series  of  field  works.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

22.  {Fo7-t.)  Any  extended  defence  ;  a  trench. 
Line  of  battle,  {JVaval.)  the  line  formed  liy  vessels  of 

war  in  an  engagement.  Brande,  —  Line  of  hearing, 
(J\raut.)  the  line  formed  by  the  ships  of  tlie  fleet  when 
ranged  on  a  line  six  points  from  the 
wind,  at  equal  distances,  and  close- 
hauled,  or  nearly  so.  Brande.  —  Line 
of  beauty,  a  curve  combining  a  kind 

of  concave  and  convex   termination.       

Fairholt.  —  Line  of  defence,  (JUil.)  the  Hogarth's  line 
line  of  fire  of  the  flank  of  a  bastion  ;  of  beauty, 
the  line  of  the  face  of  a  bastion  produced  until  it 
meets  the  corner  of  the  curtain  angle.  —  Li7ie  of  dip, 
(Oeol,)  the  line  of  direction  in  which  strata  incline  to 
the  horizon.  Brande.  —  Line  of  fire,  the  direction  in 
which  the  shot  from  the  guns  of  a  battery  are  to  be 
projected.  Olos,  of  Mil.  Terms.  —  Lines  of  growth, 
(^Conch.)  concentric  lines  in  a  shell,  formed  of  succes- 
sive layers  of  shelly  matter,  and  marking  its  growth. 
Ogilvie.  —  Line  of  life,  in  palmistry,  the  line  on  the 
inside  of  the  hand  near  the  base  of  the  thumb.    Shak. 

—  Right  line,  a  straight  line.  —  Meridian  line,  a  merid- 
ian.—  Ship  of  the  line,  (JVacal.)  a  ship  of  war  large 
enough  to  have  a  place  in  llie  line  of  battle.    Brande. 

LINE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  ?.ivoi>,  flax,  linen  ;  L.  linum  ;  It. 
lino  ;  Sp.  hno,  lienzo  ;  Fr.  lin,  Unge.  —  Goth. 
lein;  A.  S.  lin,  linen,  linen;  Dut.  lijinen;  Old 
Ger.  lein ;  Ger.  leinen ;  "W".  llin ;  Scot,  lin,  line, 
lint.']     [^.  lined  ;  pp.  lining,  lined.] 

1.  [Perhaps  L.  linum  (Old  Eng.  Ii7ie),  flax, 
whence  liiien,  with  which  garments  were  doubled 
or  strengthened.  Junius.]  To  cover  the  interior 
surface  of;  to  put  an  interior  covering  to;  as, 
"  To  line  a  garment." 

A  box  li7ied  with  paper  to  receive  the  mercury.         Boyle. 

2.  To  put  something  within  in  such  quanti- 
ty as  to  cover  the  interior  surface;  to  fill. 

He,  by  a  gen  tie  vow,  divined 

How  welfa  cully's  purse  was  lined.  Swift. 

3.  To  place  something  along  or  by  the  side  of, 
as  for  protection  or  defence. 

They  had  lined  some  hedges  with  musqueteers.      Clarendon. 

4.  To  Strengthen  with  something  added. 

I  fear  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and  hath  sent  for  you 
To  line  his  enterprise.  Sliak. 

5.  [Sp.  linear;  Fr.  ligner.]  To  draw;  to  de- 
lineate. 

6.  To  impregnate  ;  — used  of  beasts.    Creech. 
To  line  bees,  to  follow  the  line  of  the  flight  of  bees, 

to  discover  their  nest  or  hive.    [U.  S.]  Kendall. 

LIN'^I-A^E,  n.     [It.  legnaggio\  /me«,  aline;  Sp. 
Image  ;  Fr.  lignage.]     Descendants  in  a  direct 
line ;  family  ;  race  ;   progeny  ;    genealogy ;   de- 
scent. '*  House  and  lineage  of  JiaxiA." Luke  ii.  4. 
Syn.  —  See  Genealogy,  Race. 

LtN';p-AL,  a.  [L.  lincalis',  linea,  a  line;  It.  line- 
ale;  Sp.  lineal;  Fr.  lineal.] 

1.  Composed  of  lines;  delineated.  "Lineal 
designs."  Wotton. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  1,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  jp,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    hIiIR,  HER; 
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LINSEED-OIL 


LIN'?-AR-SHAPED  (-sllapt),  ». 
line. 


2.  In  a  direct  line  from  an  ancestor.  "Lineal 
descent."  Shak.    •*  Lineal  succession."  Locke. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  direct  line  of  descent ; 
hereditary.     "  Lineal  royalties."  Shak. 

4.  Allied  by  direct  descent.  "  You  are  lineal 
to  the  throne."  Dryden. 

5.  In  the  direction  of  a  line  ;  appertaining  to 
a  line  ;  linear*     '*  Lineal  measure."        Wright. 

LIN-5-AL'!-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  lineal,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  line.  Wnght. 

LIN'^-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  lineal  manner  ;  in  a  di- 
rect line.    '"  Lineally  descended."  Shak. 

LIN'^-A-MENT,  »..  [L.  lineamentum ;  linea,  a 
line  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  lineammito  ;  Fr.  Uneament.'\  One 
of  the  lines  which  mark  or  distinguish  the  form, 
—  particularly  one  of  the  delicate  characteris- 
tic lines  of  the  face.  "  The  outward  lineaments 
of  their  bodies."  Locke. 

six  wings  he  wore  to  shade 

His  lineaiimiin  divine.  Milton. 

LiN'g-AR,  a.  [L.  linearis  ;  linea,  a  line ;  It.  line- 
ario  ;  Fr.  Iin4aire.'\ 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  form  or  the  direc- 
tion of,  a  line ;  lineal.  Woodward. 

2.  (Bot.)  Narrow  and  flat,  with  the  margins 
parallel,  as  a  leaf.  Gray. 

Linear  equation^  (.Algebra.)  an  equation  of  tlie  first 
degree;  —  so  called  because  of  this  degree  are  all 
equations  connected  with  right  lines.  P.  Cyc — Lin- 
ear measure,  measure  of  length  ;  long  measure.  Da- 
vie^. —  Linear  perspectioe.  See  Perspective.— 
Linear  problem,  (Oeom.)  a  problem  which  can  be 
solved  only  by  the  use  of  right  lines.   Davies. 

LlN'ie-AR-EN'SATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Long-sword- 
shaped.  Loudon. 

In  the  form  of  a 
1  Wright. 

LiN'$-ATE,  a.  [L.  lineo,  lineatus,  to  reduce  to  a 
straight  line.]  {Bot.)  Marked  with  parallel 
lines.  Gray. 

LIN'5-AT-ED,  a.     Having  lines  on  the  surface. 

LIN-5-A'TION,  n.  [L.  lineaiio;  It.  Uneazionc.l 
Delineation,    [b.]  Woodward. 

LINED,  u..     {Bot.)  Marked  with  streaks  or  lines. 

LINED'-GOLD  (lind-),  re.  Gold  lined  with  cop- 
per or  some  other  metal ;  gold  leaf  affixed  to  a 
leaf  of  some  other  metal.  Simmonds. 

LIN'^N,  n.     1.  Cloth  made  of  line  or  flax. 

2.  The  under  part  of  dress,  as  being  usually 
of  linen :  —  a  general  term  for  shirting,  sheet- 
ing, table-cloths,  towels,  cambric,  &c. 

LIN':5N,  a.  1.  Made  of,  or  pertaining  to,  linen.  "A 
linen  stock."  Shak.  "Linen  manufacture."  Tire. 
2.  "White  like  bleached  linen ;  pale ;  cadav- 
erous.    "  Linen  cheeks."  Shak. 

LIN'jpN-DEA'FCR,  re.  A  dealer  in  linen.  B.  Jonson. 
LIN'^N-^R,       }  „ 
LIN'^N-MAN,  )  draper 

LIN'SN-SCROLL,  n.  (Arch.) 
An  ornament  used  to  fill  pan- 
els, in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  and  during  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  —  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the 
convolutions  of  a  folded  napkin.  FairhoU. 

LiN'J5-p-LATE,  a.  [L.  lineola,  dim.  of  linea,  a 
line.]  {Nat.  Hist.)  Marked  with  little  lines  ; 
lineated.  Gray. 

LIN'^R,  n.     1.  A  packet  ship  plying  regularly  be- 
tween certain  ports.  Ogilvie. 
2.  A  ship  of  war.                               Simmonds. 

—LING.  [A.  S.]  A  termination  denoting  some- 
times state  or  condition,  as  in  darffirey,  firstHny ; 
and  sometimes  offspring  or  progeny,  as  in 
ixLokJing,  gosling. 

LING,  re.  [Dut. 
leng,  linghe, 
from  A. 
lang,  long.] 
{Ich.)  A  long, 
slender  fish 
of  the  cod  kind,  found  in  northern  seas  ;  Lota 
molva.  Yarrell. 


A  dealer  in  linen ;  a  lineu- 
B.  Jonson. 


Ling  (.Lofa  moiva'). 


lING,  re.  [Icel.  ^  Scot. ;  perhaps  from  A.  S.  lang, 
long.  Skinner.]  A  species  of  long,  thin  grass. 
[Scot,  and  North  of  Eng.]         Jamieson.   Grose. 

LIN'epIj  (ISng'gel),  n.  [L.  lingula,  dim.  of  lin- 
gua, the  tongue.] 

1.  A  little  tongue  or  thong  of  leather.  Crabb. 

2.  f  A  shoemaker's  thread.  — See  Lingle. 

Wright. 

tLIN'p^NCE,  re.     111.  lingo,  lingens,  to  \ick.]     A 

liquid  confection  or  soft  medicine ;  a  loch.  Fuller. 

LIN'e^lR  (ling'ier,  82),  c.  a.  [A.  S.  lengian,  to 
prolong ;  lang,  long,  leng,  longer.]  [^.  lin- 
gered ;  pp.  LINGERING,  LINGERED.]  To  length- 
en in  time ;  to  protract,    [r.] 

He  goes  Into  Mauritania,  and  taltcs  Desdeniona  with  him, 
unless  his  abode  be  lingered  by  some  accident.  S/iak. 

iAn'G^B.,  V.  n.  1.  To  remain  or  continue  long 
in  any  place  or  state,  as  with  hesitation  or  tedi- 
ousness. 

I  would  not  have  thee  liiiijer  in  thy  pain.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  long  in  producing  an  effect.     "Lin- 
gering poisons."  Shak. 
Syn.  —  To  linger,  loiter,  saunter,  and  lag,  are  all 
used   in  a  bad  sense.     He  lingered  in   his  journey 
loitered  on  the  way,  delayed  from  time  to  time,  saun- 
-  tered  about,  and  Lagged  behind. 

LiN'eeR-?R  (ling'|er-er),  re.     One  who  lingers. 

LIN'egR-lNG,  p.  a.  That  lingers  ;  remaining  or 
continuing  long;  protracted.  "  Lingering  wars." 
Shak.     "  Lingering  anguish."     Rainble)'. 

LIN'G^R-ING,  re.  A  remaining  or  continuing  long; 
a  delaying;  a  loitering  ;  tardiness.  Milton. 

LlN'GpR-lNG-LY,  ad.  With  lingering;  with  de- 
lay ;  slowly  ;  tediously.  Cotton. 

lAN'S^T,  n.^    [Fr.^  lingot.  —  From  T,.  lingua,  the 


tongue.  Menage.']  A  mass  of  unwrought  metal ; 
an  ingot.     [~  ^       i 


lagi 


Camden. 

tLIN'GLE  (ling'gl),  re.  [Fr.  ligneul. —Trom  L. 
linum,  flax.  Landais.]  A  shoe-latchet :  —  a 
shoemaker's  thread ;  a  waxed-end.        Drayton. 

LINGO  (ling'go,  82),  re.  [Port.,  from  L.  lingua.] 
Language;  speech.     [Vulgar.]  Congrcve. 

tLfN-GUA'CIOys  (-shus),  a.  [L.  linguax,  lin- 
guacis.]     Loquacious.  Bailey. 

LIN-GUA-DEN'TAL  (llng-gw?-den'tjl),  a.  [L.  lin- 
gua, the  tongue,  and  dens,  detitis,  a  tooth.]  Ut- 
tered or  pronounced  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
tongue  and  the  teeth.  "  Th  and  dh  are  lingua- 
dental.'*  Holder. 

LIN-GUA-DEN'TAL,  re.  A  letter  or  sound  pro- 
nounced by  the  cooperation  of  the  tongue  and 
the  teeth.  "The  linguadentals,th,  dh."   Holder. 

LIN'GUAL  (llng'gwiil,  82),  a.  [L.  lingua,  the 
tongue  ;  It.  linguale  ;  Sp.  &;  Fr.  lingual.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  tongue.  "  Lingual 
nerve."  "  Lingual  artery."  Dunglison. 

2.  Pronounced  chiefly  by  the  tongue  ;  as,  "  A 
lingual  letter." 

LIN'GUAL,  re.  A  letter  or  sound  pronounced 
chiefly  by  the  tongue.  Baxter. 

LiN'GUI-FOEM,  a.  [L.  lingua,  the 
tongue,  ariA.  forma,  form;  It.  §  Fr. 
litiguiforme.]  {Bot.  &  Zoul.)  Having 
the  form  of  the  tongue;  lingulate  ; 
tongue-shaped.     Loudon.     Maunder. 

LIN'GUIST,  re.  [It.  linguista ;  Fr.  linguistc]  One 
versed  or  skilled  in  languages.  Addison. 

L!N-GUIS'TIC,         1  „.     Relating  to  linguistics. 
LIN-GUIS'TJ-CAL,  S  P.  Cyc. 

LJN-GUis'TJCS,  re.  pi.  [It.^  linguistica ;  Fr.  lin- 
guistique.]  The  comparative  and  philosophical 
.study  of  languages,  their  origin,  descent,  and  re- 
lationship ;  the  science  of  languages  ;  glossolo- 
gy; glottology.  Bib.Ency. 

_  A  work  containing  a  complete  chronological  account  of  Eng- 
lish lexicography  and  lexicographers  would  be  a  most  accept- 
able addition  to  linguistics  and  literary  history.  S.  W.  Singer. 

LIN'GU-LATE,  a.  [L.  lingulatus ;  lingua,  the 
tongue,]      {Bot.)  Linguiform.  Loudon. 

lIng'WOET  (-wUrt),  re.  A  plant  or  herb.  Johnson. 
LIN'^ty,  a.     Active;  strong;  tall:— idle;  loiter- 
ing :  —  supple  ;  flexible.     [Local,  Eng.l 


tlaUiwell. 


LI-NI(^'J5R-OUS,  a.  [L.  liniger;  linum,  flax,  and 
gero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  producing  flax.  Scott. 

LIN'I-MENT,  re.  [L.  Unimentum ;  Unto,  to  an- 
oint;  It.  §  Sp.  linimento  ;  Fr.  liniment.]  A 
semi-fluid  ointment,  usually  containing  lard  or 
oil ;  an  embrocation.  Dunglison. 

LI'NINE,  re.  {Chem.)  The  bitter  principle  of  the 
Linum  catharticum,  or  purging  flax.      Brande. 

LIN'jNG,  re.  The  covering  of  the  interior  surface 
of  any  thing  ;  that  with  which  any  thing  is  lined. 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  liniim  on  the  night?  Milton. 

LINK  (lingk,  82),  re.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  —  Ger. 
gelenck,  a  joint,  a  swivel;  lenken,  to  btnd. 
Skinner.  —  A.  S.  lengian,  lencqan,  to  lengthen; 
leng,  lenc,  longer ;  lang,  long.] 

1.  A  single  ring  or  division  of  a  chain.  Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  doubled  and  closed  together. 
"  A  link  of  horsehair."  Mortimer. 

3.  Any  thing  which  serves  to  connect  one 
thing,  or  one  part  of  a  thing,  with  another. 

And,  love,  the  common  link,  the  new  creation  crowned. 

lyryden. 

The  thread  and  train  of  consequences,  in  intellectual  ra- 
tiocination, is  often  long,  and  chained  together  by  divers 
links.  Hale. 

4.  A  sausage.  [Local,  Eng.  and  U.  S.]  i^'oriy. 
j8®=-  "  We  call  two  together  a  laUh  of  links. '^Forby. 

5.  {Swveying.)  The  hundredth  part  of  Gun- 
ter's  chain,  or  7.92  inches,  this  chain  being  66 
feet  in  length.  Davies. 

6.  pi.  The  windings  of  a  river  :  —  the  ground 
enclosed  by  the  windings  of  a  river  :  —  sandy, 
flat  ground  on  the  sea-shore  covered  with  bent- 
grass,  furze,  &c.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

LINK,  re.  [Ger.  lencken,  to  bend,  because  the 
pitch  is  folded  in  with  the  tow.  Skinner.  —  Gr. 
Xtj^vos,  a  portable  lamp,  a  candlestick  ;  L.  lych- 
nus.  Johnson.]  A  torch  made  of  tow  or  flax, 
and  pitch.  Dryden. 

LINK  (ITngk),  V.  u.  \i.  LINKED  ;  pp.  LINKING, 
LINKED.] 

1.  To  join  or  connect,  as  the  links  of  a  chain. 

.  In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bou 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  Milton. 

2.  To  join  or  connect  by  something  which 
serves  as  a  bond  of  connection ;  to  connect ;  to 
conjoin  ;  to  unite  ;  to  bind ;  to  tie. 

Link  towns  to  towns  by  avenues  of  oak.  Pope. 

lInK,  t).  re.  To  connect  or  unite  one's  self;  to  be 
connected ;  to  be  joined  ;  to  unite. 

I  were  loath 
To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen.       Shak. 

LINK  BOY,    /  ^^      ^  ^Qy  pj.  ^  man  who  carries  a 
LINK'MAN,  J  link  to  light  passengers.  Jlifore.  Gay. 

LINK'-MO'TION,  n.  (Mech.)  Motion  communi- 
cated by  links  ;  —  a  term  applied  particularly  to 
a  system  of  gearing  for  reversing  a  locomotive 
engine.  Weale. 

LINN,  n.     See  LxN.  Brockett. 

LIN-N^'AN,  a.  Relating  to  Linnaeus,  the  Swed- 
ish naturalist,  or  to  his  system,  according  to 
which  natural  history  is  divided  into  five 
branches,  viz.,  class,  order,  genus,  species,  and 
varieties ;  the  subsequent  division  being,  in 
each  case,  subordinate  to  the  preceding  one. 
"The  Linnaan  Society  of  London."       P.  Cyc. 

LIN-NE'lTE,  n.  {Min.)  Native  sulphuret  of  co- 
balt ;  —  so  named  from  its  having  been  first 
noticed  in  Sweden  by  Linnceus.  Brande. 

LIN'N^T,  re.  [Fr.  fe'reorte.— 
Perhaps  sonamed  from  its 
feeding  on  the  seeds  of  flax  _ 
(Fr,  lin  ;  L.  linum).  Lan- 
dais] [Ornith.)  A  pas- 
serine singing-bird  of  the 
genus  Fri7tgilla  of  Lin- 
nseus,  and  family  Fringil- 
lida;,  or  finches,  of  Gray. 

LI'NOUS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  in,  a  line.  J.  Hcrschel. 

LIN'SEED,  re.  The  seed  of  line  or  the  flax-plant ; 
—  called  also /asseerf.  Johnson. 

LIN'SEED-OIL,  re.  A  pellucid  oil  expressed  from 
flaxseed,  much  used  in  the  arts,  especially  as 
an  ingredient  of  paint.  P.  Cyc. 


liinnet  {Fringilla  Ihiota). 


mJeN,  SifR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    B^LL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — 9,  <},  9,  ^,  soft;  IS,  S,  £,  g,  ^lard ;   §  as  z ;   ?  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


LINSEL 

t  LIN'SJL,  n.    Linsey-woolsey.      Cornelia,  1594 

LINSENES,  n..  {Min.)  Octahedral  arseniate  of 
copper;  liroeonite.  Dana. 

LIN'S^Y,  n.  [A  corruption  of  linen.']  Linsey- 
woolsey.  Bentley. 

LIN'S^Y-WOOL'S^Y  (lin'se-will'se),  a.  1.  Made 
of  linen  and  wool  mixed. 

Moggy's  got  no  wool  to  spin 

Tier  linsey-iuoolaeij  gov/n.  OM  Song. 

2.  Of  different  and  unsuitable  parts ;  neither 
one  thing  nor  another  ;  vile  ;  mean. 

A  lawless  Ibisefi-woohey  brother, 

Half  of  one  order,  half  another.  liudibras. 

LIIV'S^Y-WOOL'SeY  (lin'se-wfil'se),  «.  1.  A 
kind  of  coarse  cloth  made  of  linen,  or  flax,  and 
wool  mixed.  Bp.  of  Chichester,  1576. 

2.    Any  thing  mixed  and  mean  ;    a    motley 
composition  ;  a  jargon  ;  gibberish. 
What  linsey-woolsey  Last  thou  to  speak  to  me  again?     Shak. 

LIN'STOCK,  n.  [Ger.  hmtenstock;  hmte,  lunt, 
and  stock,  stock.]  (Mil.)  Originally,  a  pike 
or  staff  having  branches  at  one  end,  to  which 
were  affixed  pieces  of  slow  match,  used  for  fir- 
ing cannon  ;  —  now  applied  to  a  piece  of  slow- 
match  attached  to  a  gun,  at  which  to  light  the 
port-fire.  —  Written  also  lintstoch.      Mil.  Encij. 

LINT,  n.     [A.  S.  linet.  —  See  Linen.] 

1.  The  fibres  of  the  flax-plant ;  flax.  Johnson. 

2.  A  soft,  flocculent  substance  obtained  by 
scraping  or  ravelling  linen,  used  in  surgery 
for  dressing  woilnds,  ulcers,  &c.  DungUson. 

3.  The  match  of  a  linstock.  Wright. 

LIN'T^L,  n.  [Sp.  lintel \  Fr.  Ii7iteau. —From  L. 
linien,  a  threshold.  SkinnerJ]  {Arch.)  A  hori- 
zontal piece  of  timber  or  of  stone  over  a  door, 
window,  or  other  opening,  to  support  the  super- 
incumbent mass ;  the  head-piece  of  a  door-frame, 
or  a  window-frame.  BHtton. 

LIN'T^R,  n.    [L.  linter.']    1.  A  small  boat.  Jodrell. 
2.  {Anat.)  The  inner  rim  of  the  ear.        Ash. 

LINT'STOCK,  n.     Linstock.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 


LI  ON,  n.  [Gr.  Ji^wv  ;  L.  leo,  leonis ;  It.  Hone ;  Sp. 
h'on  ;  Fr.  lion. —  A.  S.  leo ;  Dut.  leeuio ;  6ld  Ger. 
lewe ;  Ger.  lince ;  Dan.  love  \  Sw.  lejon ;  W. 
lleio.  —  From  Gv.  7.iiu3,  to  see,  alluding  to  the 
sharpness  of  its  sight.  Lucan.  Porphyry.  — 
From  A.  S,  hlowan,  hlewan,  to  roar.    Wackier.'] 

1.  {Zool.)  A  large 
and  powerful  carniv- 
orous animal  of  the 
genus  Felis,  inhabit- 
ing Africa  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia, 
distinguished  by  its 
yellow  color,  a  tuft  of 
hair  at  the  end  of  the 
tail,    and    the    mane 

covering  the  head  and  "^j^^^^  .- "T^^lll^J^iaB^^^ 
shoulders  of  the  male.  ^.  "^!^7.  ,    J  " 

Van  Der  Hoeven.  ^^°^  ^^^'^  ^''>- 

41®=- The  head  of  the  lion  is  very  largre,  the  ears 
rounded,  and  the  face  covered  with  short  or  close  hair. 
The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  lias  no  mane, 
and  is  of  a  whiter  cast  beneath.  A  variety  of  the  lion 
inhabiting  Guzerat,  in  Hindostan,  is  nearly  destitute 
of  a  mane.  From  its  strength  and  generosity  of  dis- 
position, the  lion  is  styled  "  king  of  beasts,"  and  ia 
considered  the  emblem  of  majesty  and  might.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Britisli  nation,  and  is  borne  in  the  royal 
arms,  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  supporters,  and 
wiiich  it  surmounts  as  the  crest.    Baird. 

2.  An  object  of  peculiar  interest  or  curiosity  ; 
as,  "The  lio?!  of  the  day"  ;  "To  see  the  lions." 

3.  (Astron.)  The  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac  :  —  a 
constellation.  —  See  Leo.  Creech. 

i3@=In  heraldry,  the  lion  couchant  represents  sov- 
ereignty ;  rampant,  magnanimity  j  passant,  resolution ; 
guardant,  or  gardant,  prudence  ;  saliant,  valor  ;  sejant, 
counsel  ;  and  regardant,  circumspection.    Fairholt. 

Liangs  share,  the  whole  or  a  disproportionate  part  of 
any  advantage,  as  claimed  or  taken  in  consequence 
of  being  the  stronger  party  ^  —  in  allusion  to  one  of 
^sop's  fables.  , 

LI'ON— Ant,  n.  (Ent.)  A  neuropterous  insect, 
the  larva  of  which  prepares  a  kind  of  pitfall  for 
the  capture  of  such  insects  as  serve  for  its  food ; 
ant-lion ;  Myrmeleonformicaleo.        Westwood. 

LI'ON— CAT,  n.  An  Asiatic  quadruped;  the  cat 
of  Angora.  Goldsmith. 
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Li'ONCED  (li'onst),  a.  {Her.)  Adorned  with 
lions'  heads,  as  a  cross.  Ogilvie. 

Li'ON-CEL,  n.    {Her.)  A  young  lion.         Bailey. 

LI'ON-DOG,  n.  A  species  of  dog  which  has  a 
flowing  mane.  Booth. 

Li'ON-EL,  n.    A  lion's  whelp.  Phillips. 

LI'ON-ESS,  n.    A  female  lion  ;  a  she-lion.   Shak. 

LI'ON-ET,  n.    A  young  or  a  little  lion. 
Like  the  young  lionet 
When  first  he  bathes  his  murderous  jaws  in  blood.    Sovih&y. 

Li'ON-EYED  (-id),  u.  Having  the  eyes  of  a  lion  ; 
fierce ;  ferocious.  Goldsmith. 

Li'ON-HEAET'JgD,  a.  Having  the  heart  or  cour- 
age of  a  lion ;  brave  ;  magnanimous.  Pope. 

LI'pN-I§M,  n.  The  act  of  attracting  notice,  as  a 
lion ;  the  pursuit  of  objects  of  peculiar  interest 
or  curiosity.  Gent.  Mag. 

Ll'ON-iZE,  V.  a.     1.  To  make  a  lion  of;  to  cause 
to  be  an  object  of  interest  or  curiosity.  Qu.  Rev. 
2.  To  exhibit  the  objects  of  curiosity  to. 

Mr.  Southey  very  hospitably  takes  an  opjjortunity  to  lion- 
ize the  ghost  round  the  lakes,  and  direets  his  attention  to  the 
most  beautiful  points  of  view.  Macaulay. 

LI'QN-IZE,  V.  n.  To  visit  the  lions  or  objects  of 
interest  or  curiosity.  Wright. 

LI'ON-LEAF  (-lef),  n.     See  Lion's-leaf.  Miller. 

LI'ON— LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  lion;  fearless. 
"  Lion-like  courage."  Camden. 

t  LI'ON-Ly,  «..     Like  a  lion.     "  The  lionlg  form." 

Milton. 
Li'ON-MET'TLED,  a.  Courageous  as  a  lion.  Shak. 

Li'ON'^-EAR,  II,.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Leonotis.  Booth. 

LI'ON'§-FOOT  (-fut),  «.  (Bot.)  The  English  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  whose  soft,  tufted,  silky 
heads  have  been  compared  to  the  foot  of  such 
an  animal  as  the  lion ;  Leontopodium.  Loudon. 

Ll'ON'^-HEART,  n.  (Bot.)  A  smooth,  dark- 
green  plant,  found  in  the  United  States  ;  Phy- 
sostegia  Virginiana.  Wood. 

LI'ON-SHIP,  n.    The  quality  of  a  lion.  Goldsmith. 

Ll'ON'^-LEAF,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Leontice  (Leontice  leontopetalon)  ;  —  so  called 
because  the  shape  of  the  leaves  was  thought  to 
resemble  the  print  of  a  lion's  foot.         Loudon. 

LI'ON'§-MOUTH,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Aporum ;  Aporum  leonis.  Loudon. 

LI'ON'I-PAw,  ■«.     (Bot.)  A  plant.  Johnson. 

Li'ON'§-TAIL,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Leonurus ;  —  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  spikes  of  flowers  which  it  bears  to  the  tuft 
growing  on  the  end  of  a  lion's  tail.        Loudon. 

LI'ON'§-t66th,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Leontodon,  the  leaves  of  which  have  deep, 
tooth-like  divisions  ;  the  dandelion.      Johnson. 

LI'ON-t66tHED,  a.  Having  teeth  like  those  of 
a  lion.  Smith. 

LIP,  n.  [A.  S.  lippa ;  Dut.  lip ;  Ger.  lippe  ;  Dan. 
Iff^be  ;  Sw.  Iclp.  —  L.  labruTn ;  It.  labhro  ;  Sp.  la- 
bio;  Fr.  Ihre. — Per.  lib.'] 

1.  One  of  the  two  muscular  organs  which 
cover  the  teeth  and  form  the  outer  part  of  the 
mouth;  —  of  so  much  use  in  speaking  that  the 
name  often  stands  for  all  the  organs  of  speech. 

Lyine  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord;  hut  they  that 
deal  truly  are  his  delight.  I'rov.  xii.  22. 

2.  t  Language  ;  speech  ;  tongue. 

And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  lip.      Gen.  xi.  1  (mar.  read,'). 

3.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  membranous  folds  of 
the  genital  organs  of  the  female.       DungUson. 

4.  (Conch.)  One  of  the  two  sides  of  the  aper- 
ture of  spiral  shells,  that  which  joins  the  colu- 
mella being  called  the  inner,  and  that  part  of 
the  circumference  opposite,  the  outer,  lip:  — 
the  outer  edge  of  the  aperture  of  a  univalve 
shell.'  Palmer. 

5.  The  edge  or  border  of  any  thing.  "  The 
lip  of  a  vessel."  Burnet.  "  The  lip  of  a  wound 
or  ulcer."     DungUson. 

6.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  two  divisions  of  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla.  Br 


LIQUEFY 

To  make  a  lip,  to  protrude  or  hang  the  lip,  as  in  sul- 
lenness  and  coiiteinpt. 

A  letter  for  me?    It  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven  years' 
health,  in  which  lime  1  will  make  a  Up  at  the  physician.  Shah. 

LIP,  V.  u.    To  kiss,     [k.]  Shak. 

Lr-PAR'0-CELE,  n.     [Gr.  XiirapSs,  fat,  and  «,;;.,,  a 

tumor.]     (Surg.)  A  fatty  tumor.  Brande. 

LIP'_D5-v6'TION  (-simn),  n.    Devotion  uttered 

by  the  lips,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  heart. 
Lip-devotion  yi\\\  not  serve  the  turn;  it  undervalues  the 

very  thing  it  prays  for.    It  is,  indeed,  the  begging  of  a  denial, 

and  shall  certainly  be  answered  in  what  it  begs.  Sanih. 

LIP'-GOOD  (-gad),  a.  Good  in  talk,  without  prac- 
tice ;  good  in  words  only,     [b,]     '      B.  Jonson. 

LI'PJC,  a.  [Gr.  ;.i'tos,  fat.]  (C/tem.)  Noting  an 
acid  formed  from  stearic  and  oleic  acid  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid.  Brande. 

LIP'— LA-BOR,  n.  Action  of  the  lips  without  con- 
currence of  the  mind ;  words  without  senti- 
ments.    "  Much  babbling  and  lip-labor."  Bale. 

LIP'HJSS,  a.     Having  no  lip.  Byron. 

lAP'L^T,  n.     A  little  lip.  Kirby. 

LIP'O-GRAM,  n.  [Gr.  ;.tiirw,  to  leave,  and  ypa'wa, 
a  letter.]  A  writing  that  leaves  out,  or  dispenses 
with,  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Addison. 

LIP-O-GRAM-MAT'IC,  a.  [It.  Upogrammatico; 
Fr.  lipogrammatique.]  Applied  to  works  or 
writings  in  which  a  particular  letter  is  omitted 
throughout.  Brande. 

LIP-0-GRAM'MA-TIST,  n.  [Fr.  lipogrammatiste.'] 
A  composer  of  lipograms.  Addison. 

LI-p6TH'Y-M0US,  a.  Pertaining  to  lipothymy; 
swooning ;   fainting.  Harvey. 

LI-POTH'y-MY,  ».  [Gr.  limOu^la  ;  ).di:w,  to  leave, 
and  Bofnii,  the  breath  of  life ;  Fr.  lipothymie.] 
A  swoon  ;  syncope.  Bp.  Taylor. 

LIPPED  (lipt),  t<.  1.  Having  lips; — used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  "  Tta^-lipped." 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  a  distinct  lip  or 
labellum.  Loudon. 

LIP'PI-TUDE,  n.  [L.  lippitttdo  •,  lippus,  blear- 
eyed  ;  It.  lippitudine ;  Fr.  lippitude.]  A  copi- 
ous secretion  of  the  sebaceous  humor  of  the 
eyelids,  which  renders  them  gummy,  red,  tumi- 
fied,  and  painful ;  blearedness.  DungUson. 

LIP'-WI§-DOM,  re.  Wisdom  in  talk,  without 
practice  ;  wisdom  in  words  only.  Sidney. 

LIP'-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.    Lip-labor.  Milton. 

LIP'-WORK-JNG  (-wuik-),  p.  a.  Laboring  with 
the  lips,  without  practising.  '  Milton. 

Lia'UA-BLE  (llk'w?-bl),  a.  [L.  liquabilis ;  It.  li- 
quabile.]     That  may  be  melted.  Johnson. 

t  LI'aUATE,  V.  n. 
to  liquefy. 

LI-aUA'TION,  n. 
Fr.  liquation.] 

1.  The  act  of  melting;  liquefaction.  Browne. 

2.  (Metallurgy.)  The  act  or  the  process  of  sep- 
arating by  fusion  two  metals,  of  which  one  is 
more  fusible  than  the  other ;  ehquation.  Hoblyn. 

Lia-U^-FA'CipNT  (lik-we-ia'slient),  n.  [L.  Unue- 
facio,  liquefaciens,  to  make  liquid.]  (Med.) 
An  agent  which  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
rendering  solid  depositions  liquid,  as  mercury 
or  iodine ;  a  resolvent.  DungUson. 

Lia-U5-FAC'TI0N  (llk-we-Kk'shun),  n.  [Low  L. 
Uquefaetio ;  It.  liquefazione ;  Sp.  liquefacion  ; 
Fr.  Uqttefaction.] 

1.  'The  conversion  of  a  substance  into  a  liquid 
state,  as  solids  generally  by  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  heat  or  gases,  by  pressure,  or  the  com- 
bined action  of  cold  and  pressure.         Silliman. 

2,  The  state  of  being  melted.  Bacon. 

Lia'U^-Fl-A-BLE   (lik'we-R-ii-bl),  u.. 
be  converted  into  a  liquid  state. 

LIQ'U^;-PY  (lik'we-fi),  v.  a.  [L.  liquefacio;  liqui- 
dus,  liquid,  and  facio,  to  make ;  It.  Uguefare ; 
Fr.  liquifier^  \i.  LiatiEPIED  ;  pp.  LiauEFYiNG, 
LIQUEFIED.]  To  couvcrt  iuto  a  liquid  state  ;  to 
make  liquid ;  to  melt ;  to  dissolve.  Bacon. 

LIQ'U5-FY  (lik'we-fr),  v.  n.  To  be  converted  into 
a  liquid  state  ;  to  become  liquid.  Addison. 


[L.  liquo,  liquatus.]  To  melt ; 
Woodward. 

[L.  liquatio  ;    It.  liquazio?ie ; 


That  may 
Bacon. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 


LIQUESCENCY 

Li-au:£s'C$N-CY  (ll-kw6s'en-se),  n.  Aptness  to 
melt  or  tp  become  liquid.  Phillips. 

Li-aUES'C^NT  (ll-kwea'ent),  a.  [L.  Uqttesco,  U- 
quescens,  to  liquefy.]  Becoming  liquid.  Johnson. 

LI-<^UEUR'  (le-kiir'),  «.  [Fr.]  A  cordial  com- 
pounded of  alcohol,  water,  and  sugar,  flavored 
with  various  aromatic  substances.  Ure. 

LICl'UID  (lik'wjd),  a.  [L.  Uquidus ;  liqueo^  to 
melt ;  It.  §  Sp.  liquido  ;  Fr.  Uquide.'] 

1.  Neither  solid  nor  gaseous;  flowing' like 
water  ;  fluid.    "  Liqiiid  air."  Milton, 

The  fields  of  liquid  air,  enclosing  all. 

Surround  the  compaas  of  this  earthly  ball.       J>rjjclen. 

2.  Flowing;  melifluous  ;  dulcet;  clear. 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody.  CrasJiaio. 

3.  Noting  a  consonant  which  has  a  smooth, 
flowing  sound,  and  is  easily  uttered  after  a  mute. 

4.  t  Capable  of  being  paid  as  a  debt.  Aijliffe. 

LICl'UID  (Jlk'wjd),  n.  1.  A  body  neither  solid  nor 
gaseous  ;  a  body  in  which  cohesion  is  so  far 
counteracted  by  repulsion  that  the  particles 
move  freely  on  each  other  ;  a  fluid. 

2.  {Gram.')  A  consonant  which  has  a  smooth, 
flowing  sound,  and  is  easily  uttered  after  a  mute. 

S^=-  The  liquids  are  I,  m,  m,  r. 

Syn.  —  See  Fluid. 
Lia'UlD-AM'BAR,  or  Ua'UID-AM'B^R,  n.     [L. 
Uquidus^  liquid,  and  Arab,  ambar,  amber.] 

1.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  trees,  allied  to  the  willow 
and  plane  tribes,  of  three  species,  one  of  which 
grows  in  Java,  one  in  the  Levant,  and  one  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  North  America;  —  so  named 
from  a  transparent  balsamic  substance  which 
flows  from  the  stem  when  wounded.    Enff.  Cye. 

2.  The  balsam  obtained  from  liquidambar; 
styracifiua.  Eng.  Cyc. 

,^pThe  species  (^Liquidambar  styracifiua)  occurring 
in  the  United  States  is  called  sweet-gum.  From 
Liquidambar  altingiay  the  species  occurring  in  Java, 
liquid  sforax  is  obtained.    Eng.  Cyc. 

Ua'UI-DATE  (lik'we-dat),  v.  a.  [LowL.  liquido, 
liquidaius  ;  liquidus,  liquid,  clear ;  It.  liquidare ; 
Sp.   liqziidar  ;   Fr.  liquider,']     [2.  LiauiDAXED ; 

pp.  LIQUIDATING,  LICIUIDATED.] 

1.  To  clear  away ;  to  clear  or  free  from  com- 
plication, confusion,  or  obscurity. 

A  senseless  jumble  soon  lirjuulaied.  Walpole. 

2.  To  dissolve,  clear  away,  or  lessen  as  a 
debt ;  to  settle  ;  to  pay.  Smart. 

3.  {Laio.)  To  ascertain  the  kind  and  precise 
amount  of,  as  of  damages,  or  a  debt.     Bouvier. 

Lia-UI-DA'TION  (Ilk-we-da'shun),  n.  [It.  liqui- 
dazione  ;  Sp.  liquidacion  ;  Fr.  Uquidatioji.']  The 
act  of  liquidating ;  the  settlement  or  clearing 
away  of  debts  or  accounts.  Todd. 

Lia'UJ-DA-TOR  pifc'we-da-tur),  n.  He  who,  or 
that  which,  liquidates.  JJre. 

LI-aUID'l-TY  (le-kwTd'e-te),  n.  [L.  Uquiditas  ; 
Uquidus  J  liquid;  It.  Uquidita;  Fi'.liquidite.']  The 
quality  of  being  liquid ;  liquidness.        Glanvill. 

Lia'UID-iZE  (lak'wid-iz),  v.  u.  To  make  liquid ; 
to  convert  into  a  liquid.  Ure. 

Lla'tJID-LY  (lik'wid-Ie),  ad.  In  a  liquid  or  flow- 
ing manner.  Smart. 

Lia'UID-NfiSS  (lifc'wid-n6s),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  liquid.  Boyle. 

Lia'UOR  (liK'ur),  n.  [L.  liquor;  liqueo,  to  be 
liquid;  It.  liqtiore;  S'p.  Heritor  ;  Fr.  liqueur.]  A 
liquid  substance,  —  particularly  a  spirituous 
liquid.     "A  fermented  liquor."  A.  Smith. 

Sin  taken  into  the  soul  is  like  a  Ziqwor poured  into  avessel; 
so  much  of  it  as  it  fills  it  also  seasons.  Soutli. 

In  liquor  J  Intoxicated,  drunk,  Bartlett.  —  Liquor  of 
fiints,  (^Chem.)  a  term  formerly  applied  to  a  solution  of 
the  silicate  of  potassa  ;  soluble  glass  ;  liquor  silicum. 
'  Sillivian. — Liquor  of  Libavius,  bichloride  of  tin,  used 
in  calico-printing,  prepared  by  dissolving  tin  in  nltro- 
hydrochloric  acid.  Ure.  —  Fuming  liquor  of  Libavius^ 
bicliloride  of  tin,  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
tin  filings  and  corrosive  sublimate.  It  emits  dense 
vapors  on  exposure  to  the  air.    Brande. 

t-LiQ.'UOR  (lik'ur),  v.  a.     To  drench  or  moisten. 
Cart  wheels  squeak  not  when  they  are  liqiwred.      Bacon. 

Lfa'UOR,  V.  n.  To  take  a  dram ;  to  drink.  [Low 
and  colloquial,  U.  S.]  Porter. 

Xila'UOR-iCE  (llk'or-is),  w.    See  LicORiCE. 
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Lla'UpR-ISH  (lik'or-ish),  a.    See  Lickerish. 

LI' Q,VgR-SIL' J-CtJM,  n.  [L.]  {Chem.)  Liquor 
of  flints;  soluble  glass.  —  See  Liaroit. 

fLIRE,  ffl.   Empty;  leer. — See  Leer.  Holinshed. 

LIR-I-CON-FAN'CY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus' Cojivalla?-ia  ;  lily  of  the  valley.   Johnson. 

LIR-r-0-DEN'DRINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  bitter  crys- 
taliiz'able  principle  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
the  root  of  the  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  Brande. 

LIR-I-O-DEN'DRON,  n.  ;  pi.  LIRIODENDRA.  [Gr. 
jLdpio'vf  a  lily,  a.nd  dhdpov,  a  tree.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  large  trees,  bearing  bell-shaped  flowers  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  tulip-tree  ;  —  called 
also  white-wood,  canoe-wood,  and  Virginia  pop- 
lar. Eng.  Cyc. 

tLIR'r-P66P,  n.     [Old  Fr.  linpipion.] 

1.  One  of  the  long  tails  or  tippets  appended 
to  a  hood,  passing  round  the  neck  and  hanging 
down  before.  HalliiveU. 

2.  The  hood  of  a  graduate.  Henry. 

3.  A  fantastic  or  silly  person  or  thing.  Miles. 

4.  A  trick ;  a  stratagem.  Stanihurst. 

LIR'O-CONE,  n.  [Gr.  Xsipog,  pale,  and  Kovia,  dust.] 
{Min.)  Having  the  appearance  of  a  whitish 
powder.  Craig. 

LIR'O-CON-ITE,  w.  {Min.)  Octahedral  arseniate 
of  copper.  Dana. 

LIS,  n.     A  Chinese  measure.  —  See  Li.  Crabb. 

Ll^'BON,  ft.     A  light  wine  from  Lisbon. 

LISH,  a.   Active  ;  strong.    [Local,  Eng.]  WHght. 

t  LISNE  (lin),  n.     A  cavity;  a  hollow.  Hale. 

LISP,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  wlips,  wlisp,  lisping;  Dut.  lis- 
pen\  Ger.  lispehi\  Dan.  Itsspe  ;  Sw.  Idspa."]     [2. 

LISPED  ;  pp.  LISPING,  LISPED.] 

1.  To  pronounce  the  letters  s  and  z,  and  some- 
times other  consonants,  nearly  as  th.        Shak. 
'         2.  To  articulate  imperfectly,  as  a  child. 


As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 

I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 


Pope, 


LISP,  v.a.  To  utter  with  a  lisp.  "To  lisp  a  name." 
Crashaw.     "  To  lisp  the  words."     Tyndale. 

LISP,  n.  The  act  of  lisping ;  a  pronunciation  of 
5  or  2  nearly  as  th.  Tatler. 

LISP'53R,  n.     One  who  lisps.  Huloet. 

LtSP'ING,  n.   Imperfect  speech  or  pronunciation. 

LISP'JNG-LY,  ad.     "With  a  lisp.  Holder. 

flAsS,  V.  a.     To  loose  ;  to  relieve.  Chaucer. 

t  LISS,  71.    Release  ;  remission.  Chaucer. 

LIS'SOME,  a.  Lithesome  ;  supple : — strong  ;  agile. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Tennyson. 

IjIST,  n.  [Goth,  lists  ;  A.  S.  list ;  Dut.  lijst ;  Ger. 
liste,  leiste ;  Dan.  Uste;  Sw.  list.  —  Low  L.,  It., 
5,  Sp.  lista ;  Fr.  liste,  lisiere.  — From  A.  S.  Iesa7i, 
iysan,  to  collect  or  assemble.  —  Richai'dson.'] 

1.  A  collection  or  enumeration;  as  of  names, 
words,  &c. ;  a  roll ;  a  catalogue ;  an  inventory  ; 
a  register. 

Some  Bay  the  loadstone  is  poison ;  and  therefore  in  the  lists 
of  poiEons  we  find  it  in  many  authors.  Browne. 

2.  That  which  encloses  or  surrounds  ;  a 
bound  ;  a  limit ;  a  border. 

The  ocean  overpcering  of  his  list.  S?ia7c. 

3.  [Low  L.  licies  ;  It.  lizza  ;  Sp.  liza  ;  Fr.  lice.'] 
That  which  encloses  a  space  for  combats  or  con- 
tests, or  the  space  thus  enclosed; — usually  in 
the  plural. 

The  lists  were  set  up,  the  knight,  being  armed  and  mounted 
on  a  fair  courser  seemly  trapped,  entered  first  as  appellant. 

Jiolijished. 
Paris,  thy  son.  and  Sparta's  king,  advance. 
In  measured  lists  to  toss  the  weighty  lance.  Pope. 

4.  A  strip  of  cloth  ;  —  particularly  the  border 
or  selvage  of  cloth.     "  A  list  of  cotton."  Boyle. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  narrow  moulding ;  a  fillet ;  an 
annulet;  —  also  called  Ustel.  Britton. 

6.  {Naut.)  The  inclination  of  a  vessel  to  one 
side,  as  when  laden  heavier  on  that  side  than 
the  other.  **  A  list  to  port,  or  a  list  to  star- 
board." Dana. 

Civil  list.  —  See  CiviL. 

Syn.  —  List,  rolU  catalogue,  register,  and  inventory.^ 
are  all  used  to  denote  a  collection  of  things  brought 
into  some  kind  of  order.    A  list  of  voters,  of  persons. 
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or  subscribers  ;  a  herald's  roZJ;  a  muster -ro/Z ;  a  cata- 
logue of  books  or  of  students  ;  a  register  of  births  and 
deaths  ;  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  a  trader,  or  of 
the  estate  of  a  person  deceased ;  schedule,  or  formal 
list  or  inventory  of  goods. 

LtST,  V.  a.     [i.  LISTED  ;  pp.  listing,  listed.] 

1.  To  register  in  a  list ;  to  enlist ;  to  enroll. 

They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name.     Dr^/den. 

2.  To  enlist  in  the  army  or  in  military  service. 

The  lords  would,  by  listing  .their  own  servants,  persuade 
tlie  gentlemen  in  tlie  town  to  do  the  like.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  enclose  for  combats. 

Each  other's  force  in  camp  or  lifted  field.  MiUon. 

As  in  a  lisfed  field  to  fight  your  cause.  Dryden. 

4.  To  sew  together  or  join  as  strips  of  cloth, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  party-colored 
show.  Wotton. 

5.  To  fix  list,  or  a  strip  of  cloth,  to;  as,  "  To 
list  a  door." 

6.  To  listen  to;  to  give  ear  to;  —  contracted 
horo.  listen,  "i^ii  his  discourse  of  war."  Shak. 

LIST,  V.  n.     [A.  S.  lystan,  Ustan.  —  See  Lust.] 

1.  To  wish;  to  choose  ;  to  desire;  to  be  dis- 
posed.    "  Do  as  thou  list."  Shak. 

The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  John  iii.  8. 

2.  To  listen  ;  —  contracted  from  listen. 

List!  list!  hark  I    Music  i'the  air.  Shah. 

3.  To  enroll  one's  self  as  a  soldier  ;  to  enlist. 
[Colloquial  or  vulgar.]  V^Hght. 

fLlST,  n.  [A.  S.  lust;  Dan.  lyst.  —See  Lust.] 
Wish  ;  choice  ;  desire  ;  inclination. 

Tliose  Irish  lords  made  their  list  the  law  to  such  whom 
tliey  could  overpower.  Fuller. 

LIST'gD,  a.  Striped;  joined  together  in  stripes 
or  streaks.     "  Three  listed  colors  gay."  Milton. 

LIS'T^L,  n.  [It.  listellai  Sp.  listel;  Fr.  listeau.] 
{Arch.)  A  moulding. — See  List,  No.  5.  BHtton. 

LIS'TEN  (lis'sn),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hlystan,  Ustan; 
Dut.  luisteren ;  Old  Ger.  lozen,  losen ;  Ger.  laus- 
chen.']  [i.  listened  ;  pp.  listening,  listen- 
ed.] To  hearken;  to  give  ear;  to  give  atten- 
tion with  a  view  to  hear ;  to  hear. 

Were  we  as  eloquent  as  angels,  yet  we  should  please  some 
men.  some  women,  and  some  children,  much  more  by  listen- 
ing than  by  talking.  Colion. 

Syn.  — See  Hear. 

f  LIS'TEN  (lis'sn),  v.  a.  To  hear  ;  to  attend  to. 
"  Listen  what  I  say."  Shak. 

LIS'TEN-:?R  (lis'sn-er),  n.     One  who  listens. 

LIST'FUL,  «.    Attentive  ;  heedful,  [ii.]    Spenser. 

LIST'ING,  n.    1.  Act  of  one  who  lists.  Davenant. 

2.  A  strip  of  cloth;  selvage;  list.    Bosworth. 

3.  {Carp.)  The  act  of  cutting  away  the  sappy 
edge  of  a  board.  Francis, 

LIST'L^SS,  a.  Having  no  desire  or  wish;  indif- 
ferent ;  inattentive  ;  heedless ;  indolent. 

Intemperance  andsensuaUtyclog  men's  spirits,  make  them 
gross,  listless,  and  inactive.  Tillotson. 

Syn.  —  See  Indolent. 

LlST'L]^SS-LY,  ad.  In  a  listless  manner  ;  with 
indifference;  heedlessly.  Locke. 

LIST'L^ISS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  listless ; 
heedlessness  ;  indifference.  Taylor. 

LISTS,  n.  pi.  A  space  enclosed  for  combats  or 
contests,  —  See  List,  No  3. 

LIT,  i.  &  p.  from  light.    Lighted.  —  See  Light. 

LIT'A-Ny,  n.  [Gr.  XtravEia  ;  XiravEbu),  to  pray  ;  L. 
litania  ;  It.  letanie  ;  Sp.  letania  ;  Fr.  Utanie.]  A 
form  of  supplicatory  prayer,  used  in  public  wor- 
ship. Taylor. 
Jd^"  Litanies  were,  originally,  general  supplications 
to  the  Deity  when  his  wrath  was  supposed  to  lie 
Jic-avy  on  a  people.  The  litany  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  divided  into  four  parts  ;  viz.,  tiie  Invocations, 
the  Deprecations,  the  Intercessions,  and  the  Supplica- 
tions, and  forms  part  of  the  morning  service  on  the 
days  when  it  is  read.    Eden. 

lItCH'J,  n-  A  Chinese  fruit  resembling  an  apri- 
cot, the  produce  of  EuphoHa  (or  NephcUum) 
litchi ;  —  also  written  leechee  and  lichi.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LItch'— oWl,  n.     See  Lich-0"\vl.  Drayton. 

t  LITE,  w.  Little.  "  He  rested  but  a  lite."  Bininne. 

fLITE,  H.     A  little  ;  a  small  portion.       Chaucer. 

LIT'5^R-AL,  a.  [L.  literalis  ;  litei'a,  a.  letter;  It. 
litteralii;  ^'^.  literal;  Fr.  litteral.'] 
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1.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  letters ;  as,' 
"  Literal  errors  in  a  manuscript." 

ThG  literal  notation  of  numbers  was  known  to  Europeanfl 
before  the  ciphers.  Johnson. 

2.  According  to  the  letter  or  to  the  strict  mean- 
ing of  the  words  ;  primitive  ;  real ;  not  figura- 
tive, metaphysical,  or  consequential. 

Through  nil  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  we  see  that 
the  words  which  were  do  continue;  the  only  diflcrence  is, 
that,  whereas  before  they  had  a  literal,  they  now  have  a  met- 
aphorical, use.  Hooker. 

3.  Following  the  letter  or  exact  words  ;  ver- 
bal.    "  ii^eraZ  translations."  Hooker. 

Literal  contract,  (  Cwil  law.)  a  contract,  of  which  the 
wllole  evidence  is  reduced  to  writing.  Bouvier.  — 
Literal  equation,  (Math.')  an  equation  in  which  some 
of  the  known  quantities  are  expressed  by  letters  ;  — 
opposed  to  numerical  equation.    Dames, 

Syn. —  See  Verbal. 

tLIT'pK-AL,  ».     Literal  meaning.  Browne. 

lIt'5R-AL-I§M,  n.    That  which  accords  with  the 
letter  or  the  exact  words.  Milton. 

LIT'^R-AL-IST,  n.     One  who  adheres  to  the  let- 
ter or  the  exact  words.  Milton. 

LIT-pR-AL'I-TY,  re.    [Fr.  literaliti^.']    The  quality 
of  being  literal ;  literal  meaning,  [u.]  Browne. 

lTt'5;r-AL-IZE,  v.  u,.    To  render  literal ;  to  con- 
form to  the  letter,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

LiT'^R-AL-LY,  ad.    In  a  literal  manner;  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  or  the  exact  words.      Addison. 


The  quality  or  the  state  of 
N.  M.  Mag. 


lit'(;r-al-ness,  », 

being  literal. 

LTT'^IR-A-RY,  a.  [L.  Uterarius  ;  litera,  a  letter  ; 
It.  letterario  ;  Sp.  Uterario  ;  Fr.  litteraire.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  letters  or  to  literary  men. 
*' Literary  conversation."  Johnson. 

2.  Devoted  to,  or  nursed  in,  literature  ;  learn- 
ed ;  lettered.    "  Literary  men."  A.  Smith. 

Literary  property,  (Law.)  the  right  which  autliors 
have  in  their  works.  Bouvier. 

LIT'5R-ATE,  a.  [L.  literatus  ;  litera,  a  letter,  lite- 
ree,  letters  ;  It.  litterato  ;  Sp.  literato.']  Versed 
in  letters  ;  learned;  not  illiterate.  ^^T\\\^  liter- 
ate and  liberal  profession."         Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

LIT'pR-ATE,  n.  One  who  has  received  an  educa- 
tion out  of  a  university  or  college  ;  a  man  edu- 
cated, but  not  graduated.  Ch.  Ob. 

LIT-ER-A'TI,  n.  pi.  [L.  literatus  (pi.  literati), 
learned;  litera,  a  letter  ;  litera,  letters  ;  It.  lit- 
terati.']     The  learned ;  learned  men. 

jfi®=  The  singular  is  commonly  supplied  by  the  ex- 
pression, "  one  of  the  literati,"  or,  "  a  literary  man." 

LIT-ER-A'TIM,  ad.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  litera,  a 
letter.]     Letter  for  letter.  Qu.  Rev. 

LlT'ipR-A-TOR,  re.  [L.]  A  teacher  of  letters  or 
literature  ;  a  schoolmaster.  Bnrke. 

LIT'  f,R-A-TURE,  n.  [L.  literatura ;  It.  letteratura  ; 
^^.  literatura;  Fr.  litterature.']  The  results  of 
learning,  knowledge,  and  imagination  preserved 
in  writing ;  philological  learning,  as  distin- 
guished from  learning  in  the  physical  sciences  ; 
skill  in  letters ;  learning ;  letters  ;  erudition. 

The  history  of  literature  is  a  peculiar  and  distinct  subject, 
comprising  several  subdivisions,  such  as  histories  of  the  liter- 
ature of  special  ages  and  countries,  or  histories  of  separate 
brandies  of  literature,  such  as  poetry.  Brande. 

j^!^  As  distinguished  from  science,  Ziterature  com- 
prehends languages,  particularly  Greek  and  Latin, 
grammar,  etymology,  logic,  rhetoric,  poetry  as  a  theo- 
retic science,  with  the  other  branches  of  criticism, 
and  history.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  as  synonymous  with  belles-lettres,  or 
polite  literature.     Smart.     Brande. 

Syn..^  Literature  and  letters  signify  knowledge  or 
information  contained  in  books,  or  acquired  through 
the  medium  of  books ;  learning  is  the  knowledge  of 
books,  science,  and  literature,  especially  scholastic 
knowledge.  A  man  of  learning  is  one  who  excels  in 
what  is  taught  in  the  schools  ;  a  man  of  literature  or 
letters,  in  what  is  generally  read  ;  a  man  of  erudition, 
in  recondite  information.  The  terms  men  of  letters, 
men  of  literature,  men  of  learning,  and  the  republic 
of  letters  coaiprehend  all  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  often  comprising  also 
men  of  science,  who  are  specially  devoted  to  scientific 
knowledge.  The  literature  of  a  nation  ;  the  leiniing 
or  erudition  of  an  individual. 

LIT-ER-A'TUS,  n.  [L.]  A  man  of  letters.—  See 
Literati,  '[k.]  -f<""-  Q«-  R'^^- 

t  lJTH,  ».     [A.  S.]     A  limb  or  a  joint.    Chaucer. 


LITH'A-GOGUE,  re.  [Gr.  Afflot,  a  stone,  and  aya, 
to  drive.]  {Med.)  A  medicine  supposed  to  have 
the  power  to  repel  calculi.  liohlyn. 

LITH'AN-THRAX,  n.  [Gr.  Mot,  a  stone,  and 
dvdpa^,  coal.]  {Min.)  Stone  or  pit-coal ;  —  in  dis- 
tinction from  xylanthrax,  or  wood-coal.  M'riyht. 

LITH'AR^E,  re.  [Gr.  f.ieipyupos ;  XiOos,  a  stone, 
and  apyupos,  silver ;  L.  lithargyrus  ;  It.  litarqi- 
ro  ;  Sp.  litarge  ;  Fr.  litharge.']  {Chem.)  "The 
fused  yellow  protoxide  of  lead,  which  on  cooling 
passes  into  a  mass  consisting  of  small  six-sided 
plates,  of  a  reddish-yellow  color.  It  is  obtained 
in  the  process  of  separating  silver  from  lead  by 
cupellation,  and  generally  contains  more  or  less 
red  lead.  Ure. 


LITH'ATE,  re.     {Chem.) 
acid  and  a  base. 


A  salt  formed  of  lithic 
Dunglison. 

A.S.lifh;  Ger.  gelinde; 


LITHE,  a.     [Goth.,  litha 
Dan.  lind ;  Icel.  linr.] 

1. 1 Gentle;  mild;  agreeable.  "As  lithe  a  day 
without  appearance  of  any  tempest."  Holinshed. 

2.  Limber ;  supple  ;  flexible  ;  pliant ;  lithe- 
some. "  His  [the  elephant's]  lithe  probos- 
cis." Milton. 

t  LITHE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  lithian,  lith,  gentle  ;  Dut. 
lenigen  ;  Ger.  Ihulem ;  Dan.  lindre ;  Sw.  lindra.'] 

1.  To  soften  ;  to  mitigate ;  to  temper  ;  to 
smooth ;  to  moderate.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  lend  an  ear  ;  to  listen.  Gower. 

LlTHE'N^SS,  n.  Quality  of  beinglithe  ;  suppleness. 

Bailey. 
II  Ll'TH^R  [li'ther,  Sm.  Wb. ;  lith'er.  P.;  ll'ther 
or  litli'er,  Jf.],  a.     [See  Lithe.] 

1.  t  Soft ;  yielding  ;  pliant.  Shak. 

2.  f  Depraved ;  wicked  ;  dissolute.  Woolton. 

3.  Lazy ;  idle  ;  slothful.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 
II  LI'TH5R-LY,  a.    Disposed  to  mischief;  wicked. 

He  [the  dwarf]  was  waspish,  arch,  and  lithcrly.    W.  Scott. 

II  t  LI'THpR-LY,  ad.     1.  Craftily.  Chaucer. 

2.  Slowly  ;  lazily.  Barret. 

lit  LI'THpR-NESS,  re.  Idleness  ;  laziness.  Barret. 

LiTHE'SOME  (lith'sum),  u,.     1.   Pliant;    supple; 

limber  ;  nimble  ;  lithe.  Scoit. 

2.  Blithesome ;  cheerful.  [Local,  Fing.]  Wright. 

LlTH'5-A,  re.     [Gr.  ?.ieiio:,  hQiia,  of  stone ;  ^.iflo;, 

a  stone.] 

1.  {Chem.)  An  alkali  found  inpetalite,  lepido- 
lite,  and  some  other  minerals,  resembling  soda 
and  potassa  ;  oxide  of  lithium.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Med.)  The  formation  of  stony  concretions 
in  the  body  :  —  an  affection  in  which  the  eyelids 
are  edged  with  stony  concretions.       Dunglison. 

Lithia-mica,  (Min.)  lepidolite.    Dana, 

LI-THI'A-SiS,  re.  [Gr.  hSiaois ;  ?.i0os,  a  stone.] 
{Med.)  The  formations  of  stony  concretions  in 
the  body,  as  in  the  urinary  passages.  Dunglison. 

LlTH'I-ATE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  lithic 
acid  and  a  base ;  a  lithate.  Ure. 

LITH'JC,  a.     [Gr.  i.tdos,   a  stone.]     Pertaining  to 

a  stone  in  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

Lithic  acid,  {Chem.)  uric  acid.  Silliman. 

LiTH'I-UM,  re.  {Chem.)  A  white  metal,  highly 
oxidable,  and  resembling  sodium ;  the  metallic 
base  of  lithia.  P.  Cyc. 

lItH-O-BIb'LI-ON,  n.  [Gr.  Ai'Sot,  a  stone,  and 
(iiPXiov,  a  book.]  Bibliolite;  lithophyl.  —  See 
LiTHOPHYL.  Wright. 

LITH'0-CARP,  re. 
a  fruit.]     {Pal.) 

LITH-p-eHRO'MJCS,  re.  [Gr.  Woi,  a  stone,  and 
^j^pwfjta,  color.]  The  art  of  painting  in  oil  upon 
stone  and  of  taking  impressions  on  canvas  of  the 
picture  so  prepared.  Ogilvie. 

LITH-O-COL'LA,  re.  [Gr.  ?.ieos,  a  stone,  and  Ki?.- 
Xa,  glue.]  Cement  for  uniting  stones.  Chambers. 

LITH-0-DEN'DRON,  re.  [Gr.  XiMevUpov,  a  tree- 
shaped  coral ;  /.idog,  a  stone,  and  ShSpov,  a  tree.] 
A  term  applied  to  branching  corals.       Brande. 

lItH'0-DERM,  n.  One  of  the  Lithoderma.  Wright. 

LITH-O-DER'MM,  re.  [Gr.  Udoi,  a  stone,  and 
Upiia,  the  skin.]  {ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  worm-like 
animals,  covered  with  a  calcareous  crust,  and 
classed  by  Cuvier  among  the  apodal  Holuthuria. 


[Gr.  7.iOo^,  a  stone,  and  Kaptrds, 
A  petrified  fruit.  P.  Cyc. 


LITH'p-DOME,  re.  One  of  the  Lithodomi.  Brande. 

LI-TH6D'0-Ml,n.  pi.  [Gr.  J.iflc:,  a  stone,  and 
U^oi,  a  house.]  (Zo',1)  Molluscous  animals 
which  form  holes  in  the  solid  rocks,  in  which 
they  lodge  themselves.  Brande. 

JS^  One  species  (Lithodomus  lithophagos)  is  es- 
teemed as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  sea-date  shell.     Baird. 

Lt-THop'O-MOUS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  formed  by, 
the  Lithodomi.  Owen. 

LlTH-0-FEL'LIC,  a.  [Gr.  UBoi,  a  stone,  and  L. 
fel,  gall.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
bezoar,  and  identical  with  ellagic  acid.  Brande. 

LlTH-0-9EN'p-Sy,  re.  [Gr.  XiBos,  a  stone,  and 
yeuims,  origin.]  {Nat.  Hist.)  The  science  of  the 
origin  of  minerals,  and  of  the  causes  of  their 
forms,  qualities,  &c.  Smart. 

LI-THO^'lJ-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  XiBos,  a  stone,  and 
yevvQoi,  to  produce.]  {Zorjl.)  Noting  polypes 
which  form  coral.  Lyell. 

LITH'O-GLYPH,  re.  [Gr.  hBoyi.uipia  ;  UBos,  a  stone, 
and  y}.Upiii,  to  engrave.]  The  art  of  engraving 
on  gems  ;  lithoglyptics,  Fraiids. 

t  LI-THOG'LY-PHtlR,  re.    A  stone-cutter.  Bailey. 

LiTH-O-GLYPH'IC,  a.  Relating  to  carving  or 
cutting  in  stone.  Bailey. 

LI-ThOG'LY-PHITE,  re.  {Geol.)  A  fossil  which 
presents  the  appearance  of  being  engraved. 

Smart. 

LITH-0-GLYP'TICS,  n. pi.  The  art  of  engraving 
on  gems  ;  lithoglyph.  Buchanan. 

LITH'O-GRAPH,  V,  a.  [Gr.  riBoi,  a  stone,  and 
ypa<p<o,  to  write.]  [«'.  lithographed  ;  pp.  lith- 
ographing, LITHOGRAPHED.]  To  engi'ave  or 
etch  on  stone.  Lyell. 

LITH'O-GRAPH,  re.  A  print  from  u.  drawing  on 
stone  ;  a  lithographic  engraving.        Phil,  Mag. 

LI-THOG'RA-PHCR,  re.  One  who  practises  lithog- 
raphy ;  an  engraver  on  stone.  Qu.  Rev. 

LITH-g-GRAPH'IC,         )  „.   [It.  ^  Sp.  litogrctfico ; 

LITH-0-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  Fr.lithographique.]'Re- 
lating  to  lithography.  P.  Cyc. 

Lithographic  .itone,  a  fine  oolite  or  granular  lime- 
stone, of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  and  fine  grain,  nsed 
in  lithography.  P.  Cyc. 

LITH-0-GRAPH'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
lithography.  '         "  Smart. 

LI-THOG'RA-PHY,  n,  [Gr.  ?.iBoi,  a  stone,  and 
ypiitp'^,  to  engrave ;  It.  §  Sp.  litograjia ;  Fr.  li- 
thographie,']  The  art  by  which  impressions  or 
prints  are  obtained  by  a  chemical  process  from 
designs  made  with  a  greasy  material  on  stone, 
and  which  depends  on  the  mutual  antipathy  of 
oil  and  water,  and  the  power  of  the  stone  to  im- 
bibe either  with  equal  avidity.  P.  Cyc. 
X^^  "  The  stone  being  absorbent  of  water,  the  sur- 
face is  damped,  and  the  ink  with  which  the  design  is 
printed  being  repelled  from  those  portions  so  wetted, 
and  attracted  by  those  with  winch  the  design  is  traced, 
a  fac-simile  is  yielded,  and  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred and  multiplied  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent." 
Fairholt, 

LITH'OlD, 
L!-THOID'AL, 

stone  ;  of  a  stony  structure. 

LITH'O-LABE,  re.  [Gr.  liBoi,  a  stone,  and  >.af,^6uw, 
XaPeiv,  to  seize.]  {Sttrg.)  An  instrument  for 
holding  fast  the  stone  in  the  bladder  while  lith- 
otriptic  instruments  act  upon  it.         Dunglison. 

LiTH-O-LOp'IC,         }  a.  [It.  litohgico.]  Relating 

LlTH-0-Lop^'I-CAL,  )  to   lithology  ;    being  of  a 

stony  structure.  Lyell. 

LI-THOL'0-pIST,  re.  One  who  is  versed  in  lithol- 
ogy. Smart. 

L!-TH6l'0-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  ;.Wo!,  a  stone,  and  !.6yos, 
a  discourse  ;"  It.  iSr  *P-  Utologia ;  Fr.  lithologie.'] 

1.  The  natural  history  of  stones.  Smart. 

2.  {Med.)  A  treatise  on  concretions.  Palmer. 

LlTH'0-MAN-OY  [llth'o-m&n-se,  W,  J,  F.  Ja, 
Sm.  Wr. ;  ll'tho-man-sej  S. ;  li-th5m'ju-se,  P.  K.], 
re.  [Gr.  UBili,  a  stone,'  and  ^avnia,  divination ; 
It.  litomanzia ;  Fr.  lithomaneie.]  Divination 
or  prediction  by  stones.  Browne. 


I  a.     [Gr.  XiBoi,  a  stone,  and  udog, 
[u,  }  form ;  Fr.  lithoide.]  Resembling 
Ure.    Lyell, 


h,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E, 


1,  0,  C,  y, 


short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  P-\R,  fAST,  FALL;   HilR,  HER; 
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LiTH'O-MAR^E,  n.     [Gr.  Xtdos,  a  stone,  and  L. 

marga,  marl.]  {Mm.)  A  compact  variety  of 
clay,  found  chiefly  in  Germany,  of  a  white,  yellow, 
or  red  color,  and  having  a  greasy  feel.       Dana. 

lTtH-QN-THRIp'TIC,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to 
lithotripsy ;  lithontriptic.  Dunglison, 

LITH-ON-THRIP'T!C,n.  {Med.)  Same  asLiTiroN- 
TRiPTic.  Dunglison. 

LfTH-ON-TRiP'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  X'lQos,  a  stone,  and 
rp//?w,  to  grind.  Landuis,  Hoblyn,  Palmer.  — 
Gr.  :?.(0of,  a  stone,  and  GpifTrrw,  to  break  in  pieces. 
Dunglison.  —  It.  litontritiico ;  Sp.  litontnpico\ 
Fr.  lithontriptiqite.']  {Med.)  Dissolving  the  stone 
in  the  bladder;  relating  to  lithotripsy.       Mead. 

LITH-ON-TRIP'TIC,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  be- 
lieved to  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  stone 
or  calculus  in  the  urinary  organs.  P.  Cyc. 

LiTH-ON-TRIP'TIST,  rt.  {Med.)  An  operator  in 
lithotripsy  or  lithotrity  ;  a  lithotritist.  Knowles. 

LITH-ON-TRIP'TOR,  n.  {Med.)  An  instrument 
for  breaking  stones  or  calculi,  in  the  bladder, 
into  small  particles;  a  lithotritor.  Brande. 

LI-Th6ph'4-<^I,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  XiQoq,  a  stone,  and 
(payujy  to  eat.]  {Zoul.)  Molluscous  animals  which 
bore  into  rocks  ;  lithodomi,  Brande. 

LJ-THOPH'A-GOtJS,  a.  That  eats  stones  or  grav- 
el, as  the  ostrich.  Smart. 

LITH-O-PHOS'PHOR,  n.  [Gr.  XABog,  a  stone,  and 
^ojtr^iipof,  giving  light.]  A  stone  which  becomes 
phosphoric  by  heat.  Wright. 

LITH-O-PHpS-PHOR'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  litho- 
phosphor ;  becoming'phosphoric  by  hQoX.Wright. 

LITH-0-PHO-T6G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Aiffoj,  a  stone, 
0ajs,  ijjujTdst  light,  and  ypd^w,  to  engrave.]  The 
art  of  producing  prints  from  lithographic  stones, 
by  means  of  photographic  pictures  developed  on 
their  surface.  Fairkolt. 

LITH'O-PHYL,  n.  [Gr.  '/AQo^,  a  stone,  and  tpiUov, 
a  leaf."]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  leaf,  or  the  figure  of  a 
leaf  on  fossils  ;  lithobiblion  ;  biblioUte.  Wright. 

LITn'O-PIIYTB,  n.  [Gr.  lidos,  a  stone,  and  ipbrov, 
a  plant.]  {Zool.)  One  of  the  polypes  which 
have  a  stony  axis,  as  distinguished  from  kerato- 
phytes.  Brande. 

LITH-O-PHYT'IC,  u.     Lithophytous.  Wright. 

L[-THOPH'Y-TOUS,  a.  ^  {Geol.)  Pertaining  to 
lithophytes  ;  lithophytic.  Brande. 

LITH-g-SPER'MUM,  n.  [Gr.  ;.i0os,  a  stone,  and 
(Tnipfiat  seed.]  '{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
pericarp  of  whose  seed  contains  nearly  sixty 
per  cent,  of  earthy  matter.  Baird. 

LITII-OS-TRO'TI-gJVj  n.  [Gr.  XiOdcrpbirog,  inlaid 
with  stones  ;  Af'fo?,  a  stone,  and  arpwrds,  spread.] 
(Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  corals,  of  the  earlier 
geological  periods,  having  large  radiating  lamel- 
lee,  and  a  central  styliform  column.  Pictet. 

LITH-O-THRYP'TIC,  a.  ^  [Gr.  ?dBos,  a  stone,  and 
epi'/Trro),  to  break  in  pieces.]  {Med)  Same  as 
LiTiiONTKiPTic.  Scudamore. 

LITH'O-TINT,  n.  [Gr.  Xidog,  a.  stone,  and  Eng. 
tint.'] 

1.  A  stone  tint,  dye,  or  color.         Hullmnndd. 

2.  A  process  by  which  the  effect  of  a  marked 
or  tinted  drawing  can  be  obtained  on  stone  by 
the  aid  of  lithography.  Fairholt. 

LITH'Q-TOME,  n.  [Gr.  ItQoTdixos ;  Wo^,  a  stone, 
and  TOfiri,  a  cutting ;  ri/^tvw,  to  cut ;  It.  Utotomo  ; 
IFr.  lithotome.] 

1.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  used  in  lithotomy, 
to  cut  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Nat.  Bist.)  A  stone  so  formed  naturally 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut 
artificially.  Wright. 

LItH-O-TOM'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  7uQoTOfnK6?;  Fr.  li- 
thutomique.l  Relating  to  lithotomy.  Med.  Jour. 

L!-TH6T'0-MrST, n.  [It-Sf  Sp.  Utotomista;  Fr.  li- 
thofomisie.']  One  who  practises  lithotomy. 5o7/^e. 

LI-THOT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  XiOoroiiia  ;  XWoq^  a  stone, 
and  Tifivw,  to' cut ;  It.  &;  Sp.  litotomia  \  Fr.litho- 
tomie.]  {Surg.)  The  operation,  act,  or  practice 
of  cutting  into  the  bladder  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  calculi  or  stones.  P.  Cyc. 

LtTH'O-TRIP-SY,  n.  The  operation  of  triturating 
the  stone  in  the  bladder  ;  lithotrity.  Med.  Jour. 


If,  a  stone,  and  ^0?.ov, 
Smart. 


The  language  spoken  in  Lith- 
Lathain. 


lTTH-0-TRIp'TIC,  o.     Lithontriptic.         Wright. 

LITH-O-TRIP'TIST,  7t.     Lithontriptist.      Wright. 

LI-THOT'Rr-TJST,  71.  One  who  is  skilled  in,  or 
practises,  lithotrity.  Knowles. 

LITH'0-TRI-TOR,  n.     Lithontriptor.  Smart. 

L!-THOT'RI-TY,  or  LITH'O-TRI-TY  [le-th5t're-re, 
Brande,  Dunglison;  ITth'o-trl-te,  Sm.  Wb.],  n. 
[Gr.  Ai0o5,  a  stone,  and  Tpi^oj,  to  grind ;  It.  Hto- 
tritia;  Fr.  lithotritie.']  {Med.)  The  operation 
of  breaking  a  calculus  or  stone  in  the  bladder 
into  pieces  sufficiently  small  to  be  voided  with 
the  urine ;  lithotripsy.  Dunglison, 

LT-THOX'YLE,  n.     [Gr.  Ui 
wood.]    "Petrified  wood. 

lTtH-IT-An'IC,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  ancient 
Lithuania,  a  country  now  included  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  Latham. 

LiTH-U-AN'|C,n, 
uania. 

fLi'THY,  a.     [See  Lithe.]     Lithe.  Huloet. 

LIT'|-GA-BLE,  a.   Subject  to  litigation.  Lyttelfon. 

lTt'J-GANT,  a.  [L.  litigo,  Uttgans,  to  dispute  in 
law ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  litigante ;  Fr.  litigant.']  Contend- 
ing in  a  suit  of  law.  "  Parties  titigant."  Ayliffe. 

LIT'l-GANT,  n.  [L.  liiiganSy  a.  disputantj  One 
engaged  in  a  suit  of  law.  Decay  of  Piety. 

LiT'l-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  litigo,  litigatus  ;  lis,  litis, 
a  dispute,  a  quarrel,  and  ago,  to  carry  on ;  It. 
litigare;  Sp.  litigar.]  \i.  litigated;  pp.  lit- 
igating, LITIGATED.]  To  Contest  in  law;  to 
maintain  or  defend  by  disputation  in  a  lawsuit. 

Dar'et  thou  Btill  litigate  thy  cause. 

Spite  of  these  numerous  awful  witnesses?       Youvg. 

LIT'J-GATE,  V.  n.  To  be  engaged  in  litigation  ; 
to  dispute  a  case  at  law.  Ayliffe. 

LIT'l-GATE,  71.  One  engaged  in  litigation  ;  a  lit- 
igator ;  a  litigant,     [r.]  London  Times. 

LIT-I-GA'TION,  n.      [L.  litigatio.']     The   act   of 
litigating  ;  judicial  contest;  a  suit  at  law. 
Nothing  quells  a  spirit  of  litigation  like  despair  of  success. 

Faley. 

LIT'I-GA-TOR,  n.     [L.]     A  litigant.       Coleridge. 


LI-Ti^-r-6s'!-TY,  n. 
dency  of  a  suit. 


{Scottish  Law.)   The  pen- 
Bouvier. 


LI-TI^'JOUS  (le-tid'jus),  a.      [L.  Utigiosus;  litigi- 
um,  a  dispute  ;  It.  &■  Sp.  litigioso  ;  Fr.  litigieux.] 

1.  Inclined  to  litigation  ;  given  to  the  prac- 
tice of  contending  m  lawsuits  ;  contentious  ; 
quarrelsome.     "  Litigious  families."      Warner, 

2.  That  may  be  litigated;  disputable;  con- 
trovertible ;  open  to  contention.  Hooker. 

If  two  presentations  be  offered  to  the  bishop  upon  the  same 
avoidance,  the  church  is  then  said  to  become  Utigioiin;  and, 
if  nothing  further  be  done,  the  bishop  may  suspend  the  ad- 
mission of  either,  and  suffer  a  lapse  to  incur.        Blackntone. 


LI-TI^'IOyS-LY  (le-tid'jus-le),  ad. 
manner. 


In  a  litigious 
Johnson. 


LI-TI(?'IOUS-NESS  (le-tid'jus-ngs),  n.  The  quali- 
ty of  being  litigious  ;  a  litigious  disposition. 

LIT'MUS,  n.  [Ger.  lackmus.]  A  beautiful,  but 
not  durable,  blue  or  purple  coloring  matter,  pre- 
pared from  certain  species  of  lichen,  and  which 
supplies  a  common  chemical  test  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  acids  and  alkalies,  the  former 
changing  its  blue  color  to  red,  the  latter  restor- 
ing the  blue.  P.  Cyc.  SiUiman. 
Litmus  paper,  paper' stained  with  litmus,  and  used 
for  Testing  acids  and  alkalies. 

LIT'ORN,  7t.  {Ornith.)  A  kind  of  thrush.  Clarke. 

Ll'TO-TE^,  n.  [Gr.  hrdrm  ;  lirdg,  plain.]  {RJiet.) 
A  figure  by  which  a  weak  expression  is  used,  as 
through  modesty  or  respect,  for  the  sake  of 
heightening  or  enforcing  the  thought ;  a  mode 
of  expressing  something  by  denying  the  con- 
trary; as  in  the  following  lines  :  — 

Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men, 
Nor  tongue  inelorjuent:  for  God  on  tliee 
Abundantly  his  gifts  hath  also  poured.  Milton. 

Ll-TRAM'e-TjpR,  n.  [Gr.  AiVpa,  a  measure,  and 
fiirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  to  ascertain 
the  specific  gi-avity  of  liquids.  Dr.  Hare. 

LI'TRE  (lE'tur),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  lArpa,  a  meas- 
ure for  liquids.]  A  French  measure  of  capacity 
in  the  decimal  system,  being  a  little  less  than 


an  English  quart,  or  precisely  .22009687  of  a 
gallon.  Dames. 

LlT'TgN,  n,  [A.  S.  lictun  ;  lie,  a  corpse,  and  tun, 
a  field.]  A  burial-ground;  a  grave-yar'd.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Wright. 

LIT'TIJR,  n.  [L-  lectica;  ledums,  a  bed,  a  couch  ; 
It.  lettiera,  lettiga;  Sp.  litera;  Fr.  litiere.] 

1.  A  kind  of  carriage  consisting  of  a  couch 
or  bed  supported  by  shafts,  which  project  at 
each  end,  and  by  which  it  is  borne.         t)ryden. 

2.  Straw,  chaff,  or  other  similar  substance, 
strewn  for  the  beds  of  horses,  &c.,  or  for  other 
purposes,  as  on  plants. 

Tiike  off  your  ViHcr  from  your  kernel  beds.  Evelyn. 

3.  Things  scattered  about  negligently  or 
slovenly,  as  shreds,  fragments,  or  other  rubbish. 

Strephon,  who  found  tlie  room  was  void, 

Stole  in,  and  took  a  strict  survey 

Of  all  the  Utter  as  it  lay.  Stoift. 

4.  The  young  produced  at  a  birth  by  quadru- 
peds, especially  by  such  as  produce  a  number  at 
a  birth,  as  the  sow,  rabbit,  cat,  &c.  Shah.  Paley. 

5.  A  birth  or  bringing  forth,  as  of  pigs,  kit- 
tens, rabbits,  &e.  *'  Thirty  pigs  at  one  large 
litter  farrowed."  Dryden. 

LfT'T^R,  V.  a.  \i.  LITTERED  ;  pp.  LITTERING, 
LITTERED.] 

1.  To  scatter  straw,  hay,  or  other  similar  sub- 
stance on  or  over,  for  bedding. 

He  found  a  stall  wliere  oxen  stood, 

But  for  his  ease  well  littered  was.the  floor.        Dryden. 

2.  To  scatter  things  over  or  about  in  a  care- 
less or  slovenly  manner. 

lie  found 
The  room  with  volumes  littered  round.  Su  i/t. 

3.  To  strew  or  scatter ;  to  make  litter  of. 
"Old  leaves  or  littered  straw."  Dodsley. 

4.  To  strew  a  bed  for  ;  to  supply  with  litter  ; 
as,  "To  litter  a  horse." 

5.  To  be  brought  to  bed  with ;  to  give  birth 
to  ;  —  used  of  quadrupeds,  especially  of  such  as 
produce  a  number  at  a  birth,  as  the  sow,  rabbit, 
&c.,  or  of  human  beings  in  contempt.   Browne. 

LIT'T^R,  V.  n.  To  be  supplied  with  litter  for 
bedding  ;  to  sleep  in  litter,     [r.]        Hahington. 

LIT'T^R-ING!^,  n. pi.  {Weaving.)  Sticks  used  to 
keep  a  web  stretched  on  a  weaver's  beam.  Crabh. 


LIT'T^R-Y,  a. 
litter. 


Consisting  of,  or  covered  with, 
G.  W.  Johnson, 


LIT'TLE  (m'tl),  a.  [Goth,  leitil;  A.  S.  lytel, 
lytle  ;  Dut.  luftel ;  Dan.  lille,  liden  ;  Sw.  liten  ; 
Icel.  litill;  Scot,  lyte,  lite.]  [Comj}.  less  {some- 
times lesser,.  —  See  Lesser);  superl.  least.] 

1.  Small  in  size,  extent,  or  number;  not 
large  ;  not  great ;  diminutive  ;  minute. 

A  little  convenient  estate,  a  little  cheerful  house,  a  Utile- 
company,  and  a  very  little  feast.  Cowley. 

2.  Small  in  quantity,  amount,  or  duration; 
not  much. 

A  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands 
to  sleep.  Prov.  vi.  10. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.  Pope. 

3.  Small  in  degree,  value,  or  importance  ;  in- 
considerable ;  slight ;  petty. 

"When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast  thou  not 
made  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel?  1  Sam.  xv.  17. 

4.  Mean  ;  selfish  ;  narrow  ;  paltry. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule,  and  exposing  to 
laughter  those  one  converses  with,  is  the  qualification  of 
little,  ungenerous  tempers.  Addison, 

Little  masters,  designers  wlio  worked  for  engravers 
and  booksellers  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  whose  designs  are  generally  on  a  small 
scale,  and  reproduced  on  copper  or  wood.       Fairholt. 

Syn.  — Little  is  opposed  to  great,  and  small  to  lar^e ; 
but  as  applied  to  material  objects,  they  are  used  with- 
out much  discrimination  ;  but  little  is  oftener  applied 
metaphorically,  and  is  more  contemptaous.  A  mean 
action  is  said  to  be  a  little  action,  never  a  small  action. 
Diminutive  signifies  leys  than  the  proper  size.  A  little 
child  ;  a  small  quantity  ;  a  divunutive  race  of  men. 

LIT'TLE,  n.  A  small  amount,  qiiantity,  space, 
time,  portion,  degree,  affair,  &:c. 

A  little  that  a  rigliteous  man  hath  Is  better  than  the  riches 

of  many  wicked.  i'^-  x^-'^^  li.  Ifi- 

:\luoh  was  in  little  vnit.  Dryden. 

As  if  'twere  little  from  their  town  to  chase. 

I  through  the  seas  pursued  their  exiled  race.      Di^/deji. 

LIT'TLE,  ad.  In  a  small  degi'ee  or  quantity  ;  not 
much.  "  This  parallel  is  little  better."    Dryden, 

LIT'TLE-GO,  n.     A  cant  terra  in  the  English  uni- 
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LITTLENESS 

yersities,  for  an  Intermediate  examination  which 
IS  less  strict  than  the  final  one.  Clarke. 

LIT'TLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
heing  little  ;  smallness  ;  minuteness.       Donne. 

LIT'TO-EAL,  a.  [L.  litoralis;  litm,  litoris,  the 
sea-shore  ;  It.  litorale ;  Sp.  litoral ;  Fr.  littoral.'] 
Pertaining  to,  or  growing  on,  the  shore,  es- 
pecially of  the  sea.  Johnson. 

LJ-TU'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  lituus,  a  lituus,  and/ormo, 
form.]    Curved  like  a  lituus,  or  clarion.  Smart. 

LIT'U-ITE,  n.  [L.  Utwus,  a  curved  trumpet.] 
{Geol.)  A  fossU  chambered  shell,  convoluted 
at  the  smaller  end,  and  having  a  central  si- 
phon. Buekland. 


I.      Pertaining   to    a    liturgy. 
'  L^Vwr^ic  prayer."        Bi/rom. 


LI-TtJR'^flC, 
L!-TUR'9^!-CAL, 

LI-TUR'^ICS,  n.  pi     1.  t  A  liturgy.  Barrow. 

2.  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  liturgies.  Ec.  Rev. 

LtT'UR-ptST,  u.  One  versed  in  liturgies.  Miltoti. 

LIT'lIR-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  leiToupyia ;  >.ilros,  public,  and 
Ipyov,  work,  service  ;  L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  liturgia  ;  Fr. 
liturgie.]  A  formulary  of  public  worship  ;  the 
ritual  according  to  which  the  religious  services 
of  a  church  are  performed.  Brande. 

j(Kg=  Among  Roman  Catholics,  the  liturgy  is  the 
mass  ;  in  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  tile  common 
prayer.     Eden, 

LIT '  V-  US,  n.  [L.  —  Probably  an  Etruscan  word 
signifying  crooked.     MiiUer.] 

1.  (iJo/re.  Ant.)  A  crooked  staff  resembling  a 
crosier,  with  which,  in  divination,  the  augurs 
quartered  the  heavens  :  —  a  kind  of  trumpet 
slightly  curved  at  the  extremity.  W.  Smith. 

2.  (Math.)  A  spiral,  the  squares  of  any  two 
radii  vectores  of  which  are  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  the  angles  which  they  respectively 
make  with  a  straight  line  given  in  position,  and 
which  is  an  asymptote  to  the  spiral.        Brande. 

LIVE  (liv),  V.  n.  [Goth,  liban  ;  A.  S.  lybban,  leb- 
ban,  leojian,  lifian  ;.  Dut.  leeven ;  Ger.  leben ; 
Dan.  leve ;  Sw.  lefva ;  Icel.  Ufa.  —  See  Leave.] 

[i.  LIVED  ;  pp.  LIVING,  LIVED.] 

1.  To  he  in  a  state  of  animation ;  to  have 
life  ;  to  be  alive  ;  to  have  being ;  to  subsist ;  to 
exist ;  — in  a  restrictive  sense,  to  exist  on  earth. 

While  I  . . .  live  will  I  praise  the  Lord.  Ps.  exlvi.  2. 

2.  To  pass  life  in  a  particular  manner;  to 
conduct  one's  self  in  life  ;  to  regulate  one's  life. 

We  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly.   2'it.  ii.  12. 

Tile  man  who  will  live  above  his  present  circumstances  is 

in  great  danger  of  living,  in  a  little  time,  much  beneath  them. 

AtJdisoji, 

_  3.  To  live  emphatically,  or  in  a  state  of  hap- 
piness ;  to  enjoy  life. 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say. 

And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day; 

Jyive  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries. 

And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  tiles. 

Lord,  in  my  view  let  both  united  iSe; 

I  live  to  pleasure  when  I  live  to  tliee.  Doddritjge. 

4.  To  remain  ;  to  continue  ;  to  endure. 


Men's  evil  manners  lire  in  brass; 
Their  virtues  we  \vrite  in  water. 


Shak. 


5.  To  dwell ;  to  reside  ;  to  abide. 

Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Gen.  xlvii.  28, 

6.  To  feed ;  to  he  nourished ;  to  subsist ;  — 
used  with  on  or  upon. 

Animals  that  live  upon  other  animals  have  their  flesh  more 
alkalescent  than  those  that  live  upon  vegetables.      Arbnthnot. 

7.  To  be  maintained  or  supported  ;  to  have  or 
gain  a  living  or  livelihood. 

Even  BO  hath  the  !Lord  ordained  that  they  which  preach 
the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.  1  Cor.  ix.  14, 

8.  To  be  in  an  active  state,  as  if  alive. 

Then  on  the  living  coals  red  wine  they  pour.     Dvyden. 

9.  To  remain  undestroyed. 

Nor  can  our  shaken  vessel  lire  at  sea.  Sryden. 

To  live  with,  to  reside  or  dwell  with  ;  to  cohabit 

with,    "iiue  Mt(A  me,  and  be  my  love."  Sliak. 

Syn. —  See  Exist. 

lIvE,  v.  a.    1.  To  lead ;  to  pass  ;  to  continue ; 

as,  "  To  Kve  a  life  of  ease." 

2.  To  practise  in  life ;  to  act  in  conformity 
with.  "But  the  faithful  minister  Uvea  ser- 
mons." FttUer. 
LIVE  (llv),  a,.  1.  Having  life  or  existence  ;  alive  ; 
not  dead;  living.  "  The /eve  ox."  £a:.  xxi.  35. 
2.  Ignited;  not  extinguished ;  burning.  "A 
live  coal."  Boyle. 
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3.  Vivid ;  lively ;  bright,  as  color. 
Now  from  the  virgin's  check  a  fresher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  less,  the  live  carnation  round.    Thomson. 

t  LIVE,  •«.     Life.     "  All  her  live."  Chaucer. 

t  LivE,  ad.    Willingly ;  lief.  Old  Play. 

LIVED  (llvd),  a.     Having  life  ;  —  used  in  compo- 
sition ;  as,  \oag-lived,  short-lived. 

LIVE'-PEATH-5E§,  n.  pi    Feathers  taken  from 
a  live  bird.  Clarke. 

LIVE'— hAir,  /t.  Hair  from  a  live  animal.  Clarke. 

t  LlVE'Lpss,  a.    Lifeless.  Shak. 

LiVE'LJ-HOOD  (liv'le-hClfl),  n.     [lively  and  hood. 
—  A.  S.  liftade ;  lif,  life,  and  Icedan,  to  lead.] 

1.  Means  of  living ;  support  of  life ;  mainte- 
nance ;  living  ;  subsistence. 

Trade  , .  .  furnishes  the  poorest  of  our  fellow-subjects  with 
the  opportunities  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood.     Addison. 

2.  +  Appearance  of  life  ;  liveliness  ;  active 
vigor. 

The  remembrance  of  her  father  never  approaches  her  but 
the  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her 
check.  Sftak. 

Syn.  —  See  Living. 

t  LIVE'LJ-LY,  orf.     In  a  lively  manner.       South.' 

LIVE'LT-NESS,  n.     1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 

being  lively  ;  appearance  of  life.  Dryden. 

2.  Sprightliness  ;  vivacity  ;  animation.  Locke. 

t  LIVE'LODE,  n.     Livelihood.  Spenser. 

LIVE'lOnG,    a.     1.    Living   or   enduring  long; 

lasting.     "  A  livelong  monument."  Milton. 

2.  Long  in  passing,  "'iiielivelongia.y."  Shak. 

LIVE'LONG,  ».      (Bot.)    A  plant  of  the  genus 

Sedum.  Wright. 

LIVE'LY  (liv'le),  a.  1.  t Having  life;  living. 
"Lively  creatures,  ...  as  frogs."        HoKnshe'd. 

Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight. 

It  would  have  madded  me;  what  snail  I  do 

Now  I  behold  thy  ?i'i'e;^  body  so?  ShaJi. 

2.  Resembling  or  representing  life. 

Since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us  pleasure,  a  livelp 
imitation  of  it  in  poetry  or  painting  must  produce  a  much 
greater,  Dryden. 

_  3,  Active ;  brisk  ;  agile  ;  alert ;  nimble  ;  stir- 
ring ;  energetic ;  vigorous. 
Mine  enemies  are  lively,  and  they  are  strong,  Ps.  xxxviii.  19. 

4.  Animated;  sprightly;  spirited;  gay;  airy. 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope. 

5.  Vivid  ;  bright ;  brilliant ;  strong  ;  clear. 

The  colors  of  the  prism  are  manifestly  more  full,  intense, 
and  lively  than  those  of  natural  bodies.  Jfewton. 

Lively  oracles,  the  revelation  made  to  Moses  of  the 
doctrines  of  life,  or  doctrines  which  entitled  the  Is- 
raelites to  a  long  life  upon  eartli,  spoke  of  a  spiritual 

life,  and  promised  eternal  life,  (jlctsv'ii.  38.)  Clarke 

Lively  stones,  believers  in  Christ,  who,  having  re- 
ceived spiritual  life  from  him,  are  represented  under 
the  figure  of  the  stones  of  a  temple,  as  forming  a 
spiritual  or  holy  family  or  household,  Christ  being 
the  ciiief  corner-stone.  (1  Pet.  ii.  5.)    Clarke. 

Syn.  —  See  Cheerful. 

LIVE'LY,  ad.    1,  "With  life ;  briskly,  [r.]  Dryden. 
2.  In  a  life-like  manner,     [e,.]  Milton. 

LIVE'-OAK,  re.  (Bot.)  A  very  tough  and  hard 
species  of  oak,  native  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  highly  esteemed  for  ship- 
timber  ;  Quercus  virens.  Loudon. 


LIVING 


LIV'UE-GEOWN   (-gr8n),  it. 
enlarged  liver. 


LIV'eR-STONE,  n. 
of  barium. 


(Med.)   Having  an 
DungUson, 
LIV'f/E-ipD,  u..    Having  or  wearing  a  livery. 

A  thousand  livei-ied  angels  lackey  her,  Milton. 

LIV'^R-LEAP,  re.     Same  as  Liverwort.    Gray. 
(Min.)  A  native  sulphuret 
Buchanan. 

LI  V'JSE-WOET  (-wiirt),  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Hepatica,  a  genus  of  the  ranunculaceous 
plants  or  crowfoot  family ;  liver-leaf;  —  so  named 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  three  lobes  of 
the  leaves  to  the  three  lobes  of  the  liver.  Gray. 
■  Sm-  According  to  Gray,  the  Hepatian  constitute  an 
order  of  cryptogamous  plants ;  according  to  the  Ehg- 
hsh  Cyclopedia, a  family  of  nmsn,  or  mosses,  agroun 
of  cryptogamous  plants. 

LIV'^R-Y,  re.   [L.  libero,  to  set  free;  liberus,  free; 
It.  livrea ;  Sp.  librea ;  Fr.  livree.'] 

1.  (Law.)  Delivery  ;  —  a  writ  which  lay  for  an 
heir  to  obtain  possession  of  lands  :  —  the  privi- 
lege of  a  particular  company.  Burtill 

2.  Delivery  of  a  person  to  his  own  care ;  re- 
lease from  wardship.  King  Charles. 

3.  An  allowance  of  food  at  a  certain  rate. 

.  So,  in  great  houses,  the  liveniis  said  to  be  served  up  for  all 
night,  that  is,  their  evening  allowance  of  drink.         iipeinter. 

4.  The  distinctive  dress  given  by  noblemen,    . 
■   &c.,  to  their  pages,  lackeys,  and  other  servants. 

5.  The  distinctive  dress  of  a  class.      P.  Cyc. 

6.  The  body  of  ferrymen  in  London.  Johnson. 
HSr  What  livery  is,  we  by  common  use  in  England 

know  well  enough,  namely,  that  is,  allowance  of 
horse-meat,  as  to  keep  horses  at  livery,  the  which 
word,  I  guess,  is  derived  from  Uvering  or  delivering 
forth  their  nightly  food.  So  in  great  houses  the  livery 
is  said  to  be  served  up  for  all  night.  And  the  livery 
is  also  the  upper  weed  which  a  servant  man  weareth, 
so  called,  as  I  suppose,  ftir  that  it  was  delivered  and 
taken  from  him  at  pleasure.    Spenser. 

Livery  of  seisin,  (Law.)  a  delivery  of  possession  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  to  a  person  en- 
titled to  the  same.  Bouvier.  —  To  sue  one's  licery,  to 
institute  a  suit  as  an  heir,  to  obtain  possession  of  lands 
that  have  been  seized  by  the  court  of  wards  on  the 
death  of  any  tenant  of  the  crown. 

I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here, 

And  yet  my  letters-patent  give  me  leave,  Shak. 

lIv'5E-Y,  v.  a.     To  clothe  in  a  livery.  Shak.  - 


Liy'EE-Y-GoWN,  re. 
liveryman. 


The   gown   of  a  London 
Smart. 


,  re.    One  who  lives. 


Drummond. 


LIV'ipR,  re,  [A,  S.  lifer  ;  Dut.  Uver  ;  Ger.  leber  ; 
Dan.  kver;  Icel.  lifur;  Sw.  lefwer."]  (Anat.) 
The  organ  which  secretes  the  bile,  being  the 
largest  gland  in  the  body. 

iKg=  It  is  a  solid  viscus  of- a  reddish-brown  color, 
situated  immediately  under  the  diaphragm,  in  the 
right  hypochondriac,  and  partly  in  the  epigastric 
region,  and  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  the  large  right 
or  colic  lobe,  the  lower  or  inferior  lobe,  sometimes 
called  lobula,  and  the  middle  or  left  lobe.  JDungtison. 

IJver  of  sulphur,  fused  sulphuret  of  potassium  ;  so 
called  from  its  brownish  color.  Brande. 

LiV'^R-COL'OE  (liv'er-kiil'ur),  re.  &  a.  The 
color,  or  of  the  color,  of  liver ;  reddish-brown. 

Woodward. 

Liy'lE-COL'OEED,  a.  Having  the  color  of  the 
liver  ;  reddish-brown.  Ash. 

LIV'PEED  (llv'erd),  a.  Having  a  liver  ;  as,  white- 
livered;  — used  in  composition. 


LIV'JgE-Y-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  liverymen.  1.  A  ser- 
vant who  wears  a  livery.  Johnson. 
2.  In  the  city  of  London,  one  of  the  body  of 
freemen  in  each  of  the  different  companies  or 
guilds  which  represent  most  of  the  trades  of  the 
city,  who,  having  paid  certain  fees,  are  entitled, 
on  election,  to  wear  the  ■  livery  of  their  respec- 
tive companies,  and  also  to  enjoy  other  peculiar 
privileges,  as  of  voting  for  certain  of  the  muni- 
cipal officers,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

LlV'?R-Y-STA'BLE,  n.  A  stable  where  liorses 
are  kept  and  let  out  for  hire.  Phillips. 

LIVE§  (livz),  n. ;  pi.  of  life.     See  Life. 

LIVE'-STOCK,  re.  Animals  kept  for  use,  to  be 
vended,  or  for  their  produce.  Simmonds. 

Liy'ID,  a.  [L.  lividvs ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  Uvido  ;  Fr.  li- 
vide.']  Black  and  blue ;  of  a  lead  color  ;  dis- 
colored, as  by  a  bruise.    "  Livid  spots."  Bacon. 

LI-VID'!-TY,  re.   Same  as  Lividness.  Arbnthnot. 

LIV'JD-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  he- 
ing livid  or  of  a  black  and  blue  color.     '    Scott. 

LIVING,  a.  1.  Having  life  ;  that  lives ;  vigor- 
ous ;  active  ;  lively.  "  A  living  faith."  Johnson. 
2.  Permanent ;  enduring  ;  lasting. 
Living  force,  [L.  vis  viva,]  a  term  formerly  used  by 
mathematicians  to  denote  the  force  of  a  body  in  mo- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  dead  force,  [L.  vis  niortua,] 
or  pressure.  Ogilcie.  —  Z,mn^  water,  water  that  flows 
from  a  never-failing  fountain  ;  —  opposed  to  stagnant 
water.  "  A  well  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from 
Lebanon."    Cant.  iv.  15. 

LIV'JNG,  re.     1.  The  means  by  which  one  lives ; 
sustenance ;  support ;  livelihood ;  maintenance ; 
subsistence;  as,  "To  work  for  a  living." 
She  did  cast  in  all  she  had,  even  all  her  living.     Mark  xii,  H. 

2.  The  benefice  of  a  clergyman. 

In  consequence  of  the  pope's  interference,  the  best  livings 
were  filled  by  Italian  and  other  foreign  clergy.      Blackslcme. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  ij,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  fAlL  ;    HEIR,  HER, 


LIVINGLY 

3.  Course  of  life.  "  The  younger  son . . .  wasted 
his  substance  with  riotous  Uving"  Lulce  xv.  13. 

4.  He  who  lives,  or  they  who  live. 

The  grave  cannot  praise  thee;  death  caunot  celebrate  thee. 
...  1  he  livina,  the  liviny,  he  shall  praise  thee.  Jsa.  xxxviii.  18. 

Syn.  —  Living^  livelihood,  and  subsistence^  denote 
the  means  of  supporting  life  gained  by  oiie's  own 
efforts.  Maintenance,  support,  and  sustenance  denote 
the  means  of  supporting  life  conferred  by  others.  A 
man  labors  for  a  livelihood,  gains  a  living  by  trade,  or 
he  may  obtain  a  scanty  subsistence  by  begging.  A 
maintenance  and  support  are  granted  by  individuals  or 
by  public  bodies  ;  sustenance  is  received  to  sustain  life. 
—  A  benefice  is  an  ecclesiastical  living,  or  that  whicli 
supports  a  clergyman. 

LiV'jNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  living  state.  Browne. 

LiyjRjilSOJV  (lev-ra-z6ng'),  «.  [Fr.]  Delivery 
of  merchandise  that  has  been  sold  :  —  a  book  or 
work  issued  in  numbers  or  parts.       Gent.  Mag. 

LI'VRE  (is'vur  or  Wv^t)  [li'viir,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Sm.;  le'viir,  E.   A'.;    levr,  Ja.   Wr.],  n.    [Fr.] 
Originally,  a  French  money  of  account ;  after- 
wards, a  coin  which  contained  twenty  sous. 
S^  In  1795,  it  was  superseded  by  t\\ei  franc.  P.  Cyc. 

LjX-iv'j-AL  (lik-siv'e-^il),  u.  [It.  lissiviale  ;  Sp. 
lejivial;  Fr.  lixiviel.'] 

1.  Noting  salts  obtained  by  lixiviation.  Boyle. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  like,  lixivium.    Arhuthnot. 

LIX-iv'j-ATE,  V.  a.  [It.  lissimare.']  To  impreg- 
nate with  salts  from  wood-ashes  ;  to  convert 
into  lye  by  lixiviation.  Ure. 
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LJX-IV'I-ATE, 
LIX-tV'i-AT-eD, 
iviate  salts." 


)  or 


Greeu  lizard  iZacerta  viridis). 

"fee,    characterized    by   being 


Relating  to,  consisting  of, 

or  containing  lixivium.  "  Lix- 

Boyle. 

LIX-IV-J-A'TION,  n.  [It.  lissiviazione  ;  Fr.  Ux- 
h'iation.']  The  act  or  process  of  washing  wood- 
ashes  in  order  to  extract  alkaline  salts  ;  the  act 
or  process  of  making  lye.  Hamilton. 

LIX-IV'I-OUS,  a.  [L.  Hxivius ;  It.  Ussivioso.']  Be- 
longing to  lye  ;  lixivial.  Scott. 

LIX-IV'I-iTM,  n.;  pi.  Lfxir'f-A.  [L.,  from  lix, 
ashes.]  Lye,  or  alkaline  salt  in  solution ;  lix- 
iviated water.  Boyle. 

LIZ'ARD,  7i.  [L.  lacerta'^  It.  lucerta,  lucertola; 
Sp.  lagarto ;  Fr.  Uzard.  —  "  So  called  because 
its  limbs  resemble  the  arms  (L.  lacaHus)  of 
man."    Richardson.'] 

1.  {ZoDl.) 
A  term  ap- 
plied, in  its 
most  general 
sense,  to  a 
saurian  rep- 
tile, as  the 
crocodile,  al- 
ligator, igu- 
ana,   chamelion, 

oviparous,  by  having  four  distinct  limbs,  toes 
clawed,  body  elongated,  rounded,  covered  with 
imbricated  or  granular  scales,  ribs  distinct,  mo- 
bile, and  with  a  distinct  sternum,  tail  elongate, 
tapering,  rarely  prehensile,  generally  covered 
with  whorls  of  scales,  the  egg  having  a  hard 
skin,  and  the  young  not  undergoing  any  meta- 
morphosis ;  —  in  a  more  restricted  sense  an 
animal  of  the  genus  Lacerta.  Eng.  Cyc. 

4^^  There  are  four  species  of  lizards,  belonging  to 
as  many  genera,  without  any  feet,  and  six  species,  of 
six  different  genera,  without  any  fore-legs.     Mgassii. 

2.  (^AstronJ)  A  northern  constellation,  near 
Cepheus  and  Cassiopea.  —  See  Laceeta.  Hind. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  rope,  sometimes  with 
two  legs  and  one  or  more  iron  thimbles  spliced 
into  it;  —  used  for  various  purposes.         Vana. 

LIZ'ARD-STONE,  n.    A  kind  of  stone.   Johnson. 
IJZ'ARD-TAIL,  n.   {Bot.) 

A  water  plant;  Sauru- 

rus  cemuus ;  — ^  so  called 

in  allusion  to  the  shape 

and    scaly    appearance 

of    the    long    spike    of 

flowers.  Grmj. 

LLA'MA  (la'mgi),«.  (^ZoBl.) 
A  wool-bearing  quadru- 
ped of  South  America, 
resembling  the  camel  in 
form  and  structure,  but 
inferior  in  size  ;    guan- 


— sS^ 

Llama  (^Auchenia  glama). 


aco;   Auchenia  of   lUiger,  or  iama  of  Cuvier; 

—  also  written  lama.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LO,  interj.      Look  !    see  !  behold  ! 

LOACH  (loch),  n. 
[Fr.  focAe.] 

(/e/i.)  A  little 
fish  of  a  dirty, 
pale-yellow  col- 
or, mottled  with 
brown,  inhabiting  small,  running  streams  ;  Co- 
bitis  barbatula  ;  —  written  also  loche.       Yarrell. 

The  miller's  thumb,  the  hidinR  loach. 

The  perch,  the  cver-rubhing  roach.  Browne. 

LOAD  (lod),  n.     [A.  S.  hlad,  lad;  hladan,  to  load. 

—  See  La.de.] 

1.  That  which  is  laid  or  put  on  or  in  for  con- 
veyance ;  a  burden  ;  cargo  ;  lading ;  freight. 


Loach  (  Cobitis  barbatula). 


Then  on  his  baf  k  he  laid  the  precious  load, 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter. 


Z>rydet 


2.  Any  thing  that  weighs  down,  burdens,  or 
depresses  ;  weight ;  pressure  ;  encumbrance. 
"Load  of  sorrow."     Shak.     "Load  of  guilt." 

3.  The  quantity  a  person  can  eat  or  drink,  [e.] 
There  are  those  that  can  never  sleep  without  their  load, 

nor  en.joy  one  easy  thought  till  they  have  laid  all  their  cares 
to  rest  with  the  bottle.  L'Estrange. 

4.  The  charge  of  a  gun.  Sintmonds. 

5.  {Alech.)  The  quantity  of  work  done  by  a 
steam  engine  or  other  machine  when  working 
at  its  full  power.  Ogilvie. 

6.  {Mining.)  A  metallic  or  mineral  vein  ;  — 
commonly  written  lode.  —  See  Lode.        Carew. 

Syn.  —  See  Buedem. 

LOAD  (lod),  V.  a.  [Goth,  hlathan;  A.  S.  hladan. — 
See  Lade.]  [i.  loaded  ;  pp.  loading,  loaded, 
LADEN,  or  LOADEN.  —  Loaden  is  now  very 
rarely  used.] 

1.  To  lay  or  put  a  load  or  burden  on  or -in, 
particularly  for  conveyance  ;  .to  freight. 

No  .journey  of  a  Sabbath-day,  and  loaded  so.        MlUon. 

2.  To  weigh  down  ;  to  burden  ;  to  encumber; 
as,  "  To  load  the  stomach  with  food." 

He  that  makes  no  reflections  upon  what  he  reads  only 
loadtf  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  talcs,  fit,  in  winter  nights, 
for  the  entertainment  of  others.  Locke. 


3.  To  charge,  as  a  gun. 

4.  To   make  heavy  by  something  added ;  as, 
"  To  load  a  whip  "  ;  "  To  had  dice." 

Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  with  death.  Addison. 

LOAD'fE  (lod'er),  n.     One  who  loads.      Dryden. 


tL6AD'MAN-A(?E     (lod'mSn-jdj), 
art  or  skill  of  navigation. 


Pilotage ; 
Chancer. 


tLOAD§'MAN   Qodz'mjn),    n.      [A.   S.   ladman; 

■    liedan,  to  lead.]    A  leader  ;  a  guide  ;  a  pilot ;  — 

written  also  lodesman.  Chaucer. 

LOAD'STAE  (lod'stilr),  »j.  [lead  and  star.  —  See 
Lead.]  The  Pole-star  ;  the  Cynosure  :  the 
leading  or  guiding  star. 

Black  storms  and  fogs  are  flowen  up  from  far, 

That  now  the  pilot  can  no  loadstar  see.  Spender. 

LOAD'STONE  (lod'aton),  n.  [lead  and  stone. — 
See  Lead.]  An  ore  of  iron  which  has  the 
property  of  attracting  iron  ;  the  natural  mag- 
net. —  See  Magnet.  Brands. 

il®=  Loadstar  and  loadstone  are  very  often  written 
lodestar  and  lodestone ;  but  the  preference  is  given  in 
the  English  dictionaries  to  loadstar  and  loadstone. 
The  dictionaries  of  Crabb,  Brande,  and  LTre,  and  the 
P.  Cyc,  give  only  the  form  of  loadstone.  Johnson 
gives  the  form  of  loadstar  and  loadstone,  but  says, 
"More  properly  lodestar  and  lodestone."  Richardson 
gives  lode  and  lodestone;  but  says,  "JVow  more  com- 
monly written  load ;— loadstone,  a  leading  stone,  the 
stone  that  leads,  guides,  or  directs."  Smart  says, 
"  Lodestone  is  not  better  even  on  etymological  grounds, 
and  is  less  usual."  Lode,  however,  in  the  sense  of  a 
vein  in  mining,  is  perhaps  better  authorized  than  load; 
and  it  is  the  orthography  given  by  Brande,  Ure,  &c. 

LOAF  (lof),  n.;  pi.  loate?.  [Goth,  hlxifs,  or 
hlazbs ;  A.  S.  hlaf;  Old  Ger.  hlaib ;  Ger.  laib, 
lab,  or  kib;  Sw.  fef.  — Low  L.  leibo,  or  Kbo. 
—  The  past  part,  of  Goth,  hleibjan,  to  raise; 
A.  S.  hhfian.     H.  Tooke.] 

1.  A  raised  mass  of  bread  or  cake. 

^.^i""  '""/'  ^"l  lie'ng  kneaded is  set  aside  till  it  ex- 
pands graduaHy  to  double  its  bulk,  before  it  is  put  into  the 
£1  r  ,.  ,  ^"l-rbaked  loaf  is  composed  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  cellules,  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Ure. 

2.  A  thick  or  conical  mass,  as  of  sugar. 
LOAF,  V.  n. 

to  lounge. 


To  idle  away  one's  time ;  to  be  idle  ; 
[Modem  and  low.]  Neal. 


LOATHLY 

LOAF'JR,  n.     [Ger.  laufer,  a  runner ;  laufen,  to 

run  ;  Sp.  gaUofero,  a  lazy  fellow  ;  gallofo,  idle, 

lazy.]      An    idle    or  mischievous  person ;    an 

idler  ;  an  idle  lounger ;  a  vagrant.  Stevens. 

/!®»  A  modern  word,  reputed  of  American  origin. 

LOAF'-SIJ-GAR  (-shug'?r),  n.  Solid,  refined  su- 
gar, made  in  a  mould,  and  freed  from  the  coloring 
matter  and  molasses  by  draining.      Simmonds. 

LOAM  (lorn),  n.  [A.  S.  lam.  laam  ;  Dut.  leem ; 
Frs.  Hem ;  Ger.  lehm,  leim  ;  Dan.  leer ;  Sw.  ler.  — 
It.  3pSp.  limo  ;  Gr.  !.ofia,  filth  removed  by  wash- 
ing. —  See  Lime.]  A  dark-colored,  rich  mould, 
principally  composed  of  dissimilar  particles  of 
earthy  matter,  as  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decay, 
with  an  occasional  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron,  and 
various  salts.  P.  Cyc.    Farm. 

Clayey  loam,  loam  in  which  clay  predominates. — 
Sandy  Loam,  loam,  in  which  sand  predominates. 

LOAM  (lorn),  V.  a.  To  smear  or  cover  with  loam. 
"  The  walls  must  be  loamed."  Moxon~ 

LOAM'Y  (lom'e),  a.     Consisting  of,  or  like,  loam. 

"  Loamy  soils."  Brande. 

LOAN  (Ion),  n.  [Goth,  laun ;  A.  S.  fere  ;  Dut.  leen ; 

Ger.  lehen;  Dan.  laan;  Sw.  Ian.  —  See  Lend.] 

1.  That  which  is  lent,  especially  a  sura  of 
money  lent  on  interest.  "  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a 
loan  of  eighteen  millions."  Belsham. 

2.  The  act  of  lending ;  a  lending.         Smart. 

LOAN  (Ion),  V.  a.  [Goth.  Idwan ;  A.  S.  Icenan,  to 
lend.]  \i.  loaned  ;  pp.  loaning,  loaned.] 
To  atford,  or  supply,  on  condition  of  a  return ; 
to  lend. 

.esr  This  verb  is  inserted  by  Todd,  in  his  edition  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  on  the  authority  of  Huloet 
(1552)  and  Langley,  (who  says,  "  By  way  of  location 
or  haniiitr  them  out,"  1664,)  and  noted,  "Not  now  in 
use."  It  is,  however,  much  used  in  this  country,  and 
tile  use  of  it  is,  in  some  degree,  revived  in  England, 
A  gentleman  loaned  him  a  manuscript.  Sat.  Mag.,  Lon.  1839. 
Win  any  one  dare  to  be  a  party  to  loan  to  Russia? 

Richard  Cobden,  M.  P.  1849. 
The  practice  of  loaning  money.  West.  Jiev.  1849. 

LOAN'A-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  lent,    [e.]   Gouge. 

LOAN'J^R,  n.    A  lender,     [k.]  C.  Ch-een. 

L0AN'-6f-PICE,  n.  An  office  in  which  loans 
are  negotiated.  Simmonds. 

LOATH  (loth)  [loth,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ; 
IBih,  C.  Wb.\  a.  [A.  S.  lath,  hateful,  unpleas- 
ant, loath  ;  Dan.  leede  ;  Sw.  led.']  UnAvilling ; 
backward  ;  averse  ;  reluctant ;  disinclined. 

Though  loath  to  say  farewell,  we  take  our  leaves.      Shal: 
To  pardon  willing,  and  to  punish  loath.  Waller. 

Syn.  —  See  Averse. 

LOATHE  (loth),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  lathian ;  Sw.  ladas.'] 
\i.  loathed  ;  pp.  loathing,  loathed.] 

1.  To  feel  nausea  or  disgust  at. 

The  full  soul  loatheth  an  honeycomb.        Prov.  xxvii.  7. 

2.  To  dislike  greatly  ;  to  regard  with  ex- 
treme aversion ;  to  abhor  ;  to  detest ;  to  abom- 
inate ;  to  hate. 

Now  am  I  caught  with  an  unwary  o.ath,' 

Not  to  reveal  the  secret  which  I  loathe.  Waller. 

3.  tTo  cause  to  hate  or  dislike  ;  — with  from. 

[They]  loathe  men  from  reading  by  their  covert,  slander- 
ous reproaches  of  the  Scriptures.  Aljp.  Parker. 


LOATHE,  V. 
horrence. 


Syn. — See  Abhor. 

n.     To  feel  nausea,  disgust,  or  ah- 
[e.]  Ex.  vii.  18. 

LOATH'fR  (lotn'er),  n.     One  who  loathes. 

LOATH'FUL  (latft'ffil),  ffl.    1.  Hating;  abhorring; 

loathing.     "  Loathful  eyes."     [e.]         Spenser. 

2.  Hated;  abhorred;  loathsome.   "Loathful, 

inful  lust."     [ii.]  Spenser. 

LOATH'ING,  7>.  ffi.     Feeling  disgust;  hating  from 
disgust;  abhorring. 

LOATH'ING  (loth'jng),  n.     1.  Aversion  or  repug- 
nance to  food.  Dunglison. 
2.  Aversion ;  abhorrence  ;  disgust.         Shak. 

LOATH'ING-LY,  ctd.    "With  disgust  or  aversion. 

t  LOATH'LI-NJiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  loathly 
or  loathsome  ;  loathsomeness.  Bp.  Hall. 

f  LOATH'LY,  a.     Disgusting  ;  loathsome, 

A  loathly  toad  out  of  his  hole  did  crawl.  Dralrtoju 
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LOATH'LY  (lolh'le),  ad.  With  aversion;  un- 
willingly ;  witliout  liking.  Sidney. 

LOATH'N^SS  (15tli'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
loath  ;  reluctance  ;  unwillingness.  Shak. 

LOA'f H'SOME  (loth'sum),  u,.  1.  Exciting  nausea 
or  disgust ;  disgusting ;  sickening ;  offensive ; 
foul ;  as,  "  Loathsome  food." 

2.  Hateful;  detestable;  odious.   "Loathsome 
sloth."  Spenser. 

LOATH'SpME-LY  (lotfi'sura-le),  ad.  So  as  to  ex- 
cite disgust  or  loathing.  Shaftesbury. 

LOATH'SOME-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being 
loathsome  or  disgusting.  Addison. 

t  LOATH 'Y,(S.     Loathsome. 

Her  face  most  foul  and  filthy  was  to  sec, 

"With  squinted  eyes  contrary  ways  intended. 

And  loathy  mouth,  unmeet  a  mouth  to  be.      Spenser. 

LOAVE§  (lovz),  n. ;  pi.  of  haf.     See  LoAF. 

LOB,  V.  a.  [From  lap,  or  lappet,  a  hanging  part.] 
To  drop  or  let  fall,  inertly,  as  from  weariness 
or  from  laziness.  Shak. 

LOB,  n.  [Icel.  liMa ;  "W.  Hob.  —  "  Lob,  looby,  and 
lubber  appear  to  be  merely  words  of  consequen- 
tial usage  from  the  verb  to  lob."     Richardson.'] 

1.  An    inert,    plumish,-  sluggish,    or    stupid 
person.  [Local.]  "  Avery  to6  and  fool."  HbHcmrZ. 

2.  A  very  large  lump.     [Local.]        HalliioeU. 

LO'BATE,      )  a.     (Nat.    Hist.)      [See    Lobe.] 
LO'BAT-?D,  )  Having  lobes;  lobed.  P.  Cye. 

LOB'BY,  n.  [Low  L.  lobiiim.  — From  Ger.  laube, 
an  arbor,  a  bower ;  la^^b,  foliage.     Wachter.] 

1.  A  hall  or  passage  serving  as  an  ante-room. 

The  lobhy  of  tlie  House  of  Commons.  Hurke. 

2.  (Nauf.)  A  small  apartment  adjoining  the 
fore-part  of  the  bread-room.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  (Agric.)  A  small  enclosure  for  cattle,  ad- 
joining the  farm-yard.  Sees. 

LOB'BY,  V.  n.  To  frequent  the  lobbies  of  a  house 
of  legislation,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  action  of  the  members  or  of  securing  their 
votes  for  some  favorite  bill.    [Low.] 

A  committee  has  gone  to  Albany  to  lohhy  for  a  new  hank 
charter.  iV.  T.  Cour.  !f  Enq. 

LOB'BY-MEM'BeE,  n.  One  who  frequents  the 
lobbies  of  a  house  of  legislation  in  order  to  in- 
fluence the  action  of  the  members.  Greeley. 

LOB'COCK,  «.     A  lob.     [Low.]  Breton,  1577. 

LOBE,  n.  [Gr.  Ao/3(5j ;  Low  L.  lobm  ;  It.,  Sp.,  &{ 
Port,  lobo ;  Fr.  lobe.  —  From  Gr.  ;.fa(u,  to  peel,  and 
probably  akin  to  Eng.  lap,  to  fold.  Lid.  §  Scott.'] 

1.  {Aiiat.)  A  rounded  or  projecting  part  or 
division,  as  of  the  lungs  or  the  brain.        Paley. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  projecting  division,  especially  a 
rounded  one.  Gray. 

3.  (Mech.)   The   larger   or  most    prominent 
part  of  a  cam-wheel.  Ogilvie. 

Biventral  lobe,  a  wedge-shaped  lobe  of  tlie  cerebel- 
lum, situated  behind  tlie  tonsil Lobe  of  the  ear,  the 

lower  soft  part  of  the  ear.  Dunglison. 

LOBE'-FOOT  (-fat),  n.  (Ornith.)  A  foot  of  a 
bird,  as  of  the  coot,  which  has  a  lobe  or  mem- 
brane on  each  side  of  the  toes.  Yari'ell. 

LOBE'L^T,  n.     {Bot.)  A  lobule.  Loudon. 

LO-BE'LI-A,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  —  so 
named  in  honor  of  Lobel,  physician  to  James  I. 
j8Eg==  The  North  American  species.  Lobelia  ivjlata,  or 
Indian  tobacco,  is  used  in  medicine.    Dunglison. 

LO-BI-PED' I-DJB,  n.  pi.  [Low  L.  lobus,  a  lobe, 
and"  L.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  ( Ornith.)  A  family 
of  anserine  birds,  includmg  those  which  have 
lobe-feet,  as  the  coot  and  the  phalarope.  Yarrell. 

LOB'LJNG,  «.     A  large  kind  of  flsh.  Ash. 

L6B'L6L-LY,n.  Burgoo. — See'BijS.aoo.Mar.Dict. 

l6b'L0L-LY-BAY,  re.  (Bot.)  A  showy  shrub 
growing  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  United 
States ;  Gordonia  lasianthus.  Gray. 

L5b'l6l-LY-BOY,  re.  {Nawt.)  A  surgeon's  at- 
tendant.   '  Mar.  Diet. 

l6b'l6L-LY-TEEE,  re.  [Bot.)  A  tree  growing 
in  the  "West  Indies ;   Varronia  alba.       Wright. 

LO'BO-ITE,  re.     {Min.)  A  kind  of  idocrase.  Dana. 

lSbSCOUSE,  re.  A  stew  composed  of  small 
pieces  of  meat  mixed  with  potatoes,  onions, 
&c. ;  —  also  written  fodscourse.  [Local.]  IVright. 


l6b'§'— pOOnDjM.  A  prison  for  beggars.  j4d(i2so«. 

l6b'ST{;r,  n.  [A.  S.  loppestre,  lopystre;  hleapan, 
to  leap.]  [ZoBl.)  A  long-tailed  crustaceous  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Astacus  of  Leach,  or  Homa- 
rus  of  Milne-Edwards.  Eng.  Cye. 

4Kg=-  The  lobster  when  alive  is  of  a  dull,  pale,  red- 
dish-yellow, spotted  with  bluish-black.  When  boiled 
it  becomes  red.  The  lobster,  as  an  article  of  food, 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  Crustacea. 
Baird. 

LOB'ULE,  re.    A  little  lobe.  Chambers. 


LOB'WOEM   (lob'wunn),   re. 
worm,  used  in  angling. 


A  thick,   sluggish 
Walton. 


LO'CAL,  a.   [L.  localis  ;  locus,  a  place  ;  It.  locale ; 
Sp.  ■§  Fr.  heal.'] 

1.  Pertaining,  confined,  or  limited  to  a  place  ; 
as,  *'  Local  customs  "  ;  "  Local  knowledge." 


Truth  is  not  local;  God  aliJciT  pervades 
And  tills  the  world  of  traffic  and  of  shades. 

2.  Having  the  properties  of  place. 

A  higher  flight  the  venturous  goddess  tries, 
Leavmg  material  world  and  Ixtcal  skies. 


Cowper, 


Prior. 

Local  action,  {Law.)  an  action  which  must  be  brought 
in  a  particular  county.  Burrill — Local  affection, 
(^Med.)  an  affection  confined  to  a  particular  part,  in- 
volving the  general  system,  if  at  all,  only  indirectly, 
Dunglison. — Local  allegiance,  (^Law.)  allegiance  due 
from  an  alien  or  stranger  as  long  as  he  remains  witllln 

the  sovereign's  dominions  and  protection.   Burrill 

Local  application,  {Med.)  an  external  or  topical  appli- 
cation. Dunglison. — Local  color,  (Paint.)  the  color 
which  belongs  to  an  object,  irrespective  of  all  acci- 
dental influences,  as  reflections,  shadows.  Sec.  Fair- 
holt. 

LO-CALE',  re.    [Fr.  heal.]  Locality,  [n.]  Mirror. 

LO'CAL-I§M,  re.     1.  The  state  of  being  local. 

2.  A  word,  phrase,  or  idiom  peculiar  to  a  par- 
ticular place  or  district.  Ed.  Moor. 

3.  A  local  community  or  interest.      Ec.  Rev. 

LO-CAL'I-TY,  71.  [L,  localitas  ;  locus,  a  place  ;  It. 
localita ;  Sp.  localidad ;  Fr.  localite.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  local ;  existence  in 
place  ;  situation  in  respect  to  place.      Glanmll. 

2.  Geographical  position  or  place,  as  of  a 
plant  or  a  mineral.  Silliman. 

Lo:CAL-I-ZA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  making  local ; 
act  of  assigning  a  place.         Dr.  Th.  Chalmers. 

LO'CAL-IZE,    V.  a.       H.    LOCALIZED  ;  pp.    LOCAL- 

.    iziNG,  LOCALIZED.]     To  make  local.     P.  Mag. 

LO'CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  local  manner ;  in  a  place. 

LO'CATE,  V.  a,  [L.  loco,  locatus  ;  locus,  a  place; 
It.  locare.]  [i.  located  ;  pp.  locating,  lo- 
cated.] 

1.  To  place  ;  to  set,  fix,  or  establish  in  a 
place  or  situation. 

Here  he  has  located  some  of  his  liveliest  scenes. 

li.  Vmnbcrland. 
The  climate  in  which  they  are  located.  Qu.  Rev. 

2.  To  select,  survey,  and  set  off,  as  lands. 

a  peer,  who  I  think  does  not  always  vote  in  the  maiority. 
made  a  sort  of  proposition  for  an  address  to  the  king  that  no 
more  lands  be  located  in  America.  Burke,  1774. 

j6®=This  use  of  locate  has  been  regarded  as  peculiar 
to  America. 

3.  To  designate  and  determine  the  place  of. 

Wright. 
LO'CATE,  V.  11.     To  adopt  or  form  a  fixed  resi- 
dence ;  to  settle,     [ii.]  Bosicorth. 

LO-CA'TION,  71.  [L.  locatio ;  Inco,  locatus,  to  lo- 
cate ;  It.  locazio7ie  ;  Sp.  locacimi ;  Fr.  location.] 

1.  The  act  of  locating,  or  the  state  of  being 
located ;  situation  with  respect  to  place  ;  place. 
Any  determinate  location  or  position  of  the  body.     Pearson. 

To  say  that  tlie  world  is  somewhere  means  no  more  than 
that  it  does  exist  —this,  though  a  phrase  borrowed  from  place, 
signifying  only  its  existence,  not  location.  Locke. 

2.  (Law.)  A  letting  for  hire  : — in  American 
law,  the  ascertaining  and  marking  out  of  the 
bounds  of  a  particular  tract  of  land  upon  the 
land  itself  according  to  a  description  in  an  en- 
try, grant,  map,  &c.  Bu7-rill. 

3.  That  which  is  located;  land  set  off  or  sur- 
veyed.    [U.  S.]  Ba7-tlett. 

1,6BB  (lok),  71.  [A.  S.  luh;  Gael,  loch  ;  Ir.  lough.] 

1.  An  arm  of  the  sea.      [Scotland.] 

Across  one  of  the  lochs  ...  or  arms  of  the  sea.        Boswell. 

2.  A  lake,  as,  "  Loch  Lomond."     [Scotland.] 

Jamieson. 

LOCH,  re.     [Fr.  looch,  loch.  —  From  Arab,  laonak, 

a  potion.    Landais.]     {Med.)    A  medicine  to 


allay  cough  ;  a  lambative  or  linctus  ;  —  written 
also  loche,  laJioch,  and  hoch.  Dunglison. 

LO-eHA'B¥R-AXE,  re.  A  large-sized  hal- 
bert  or  pole-axe,  used  by  the  Scottish 
Highlanders,  having  a  strong  hook  on 
the  back  for  laying  hold  on  the  object  as- 
saulted. Jamieso7i. 

L0£;H'A^E,  re.  [Gr.  }.oxay6i ;  Uxos,  a  body 
of  soldiers,  and  ayto,  to  lead.]  (Gre- 
cian Ant.)  The  commander  of  a  band  of 
foot-soldiers,  called  a  lochus,  the  number 
in  which  varied  at  different  periods.       Mitford. 

LO-CHi' A,  or  LO'jCHJ-A,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  ra  Uytia  ;  U- 
Xoi,  relating  to  childbirth.]  (Med.)  Serous  and 
sanguineous  discharges  after  delivery. 

Dunglison. 

LO'CHJ-AL,  o.  [Fr.]  Pertaining  to  lochia.  ioKtiore. 

LOCK,  re.  [A.  S.  foe,  an  enclosure,  a  lock ;  Dut. 
slot,  a  lock  ;  Ger.  schloss  ;  Dan.  lukke,  an  en- 
closure ;  laas,  a  lock ;  Sw.  &s,  a  lock ;  Icel. 
loka.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  fastens, — particularly  an 
instrument  having  one  or  more  bolts  moved  by 
a  key,  used  for  fastening  doors,  drawers, 
chests,  &c. 

As  there  are  locks  for  several  purposes,  so  are  there  several 
inventions  in  locksm  contriving  their  wards  or  guards.iAoxon. 

2.  That  part  of  a  gim  by  means  of  which  fire 
is  communicated  to  the  charge.  GreTJO. 

3.  A  grapple  ;  a  hug.  "  Locks  and  gripes  of 
wrestling."  Milton. 

4.  A  place  shut  in  ;  an  enclosure ;  a  lock-up. 

Sergesthus,  eager  with  his  beak  to  press 

Betwixt  the  rival  galley  and  the  rock. 

Shuts  up  the  unwieldy  centaur  in  the  Zocit.     Dryden. 

5.  A  work  erected  to  confine  and  raise  the 
water  of  a  river  or  canal ;  a  dam.  Francis. 

6.  An  enclosure  having  gates  at  each  end  in 
a  canal  or  at  a  dam,  for  raising  or  lowering  ves- 
sels from  one  level  to  another. 


LOCK,  re.  [A.  S.  loee,  loca  ;  Ger.  hcke  ;  Dut.  S; 
Dan.  lok ;  Sw.  lock ;  Icel.  lockr.]  A  quantity 
of  wool,  hair,  or  other  like  substance  hanging 
or  clinging  together  ;  a  tuft. 

Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast. 

Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  lock  you  lost.  Pope. 

LOCK,  V.  a.  [Goth,  lukan ;  A.  S.  lucan  ;  Dan. 
lukke^     \i.  locked  ;  pp.  locking,  locked.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  close  fast,  as  with  a  lock  ;  to 
shut;  to  close.  "  Lockiiig  every  door."  Dryden. 

Death  blasts  his  bloom,  and  locks  his  frozen  eyes.      Gay. 

2.  To  confine  or  exclude,  by  fastening  that 
which  closes  the  opening  or  entrance  ;  as,  **  To 
lock  money  in  a  box." 

3.  To  join  or  unite  firmly,  as  by  intertwining 
or  infolding ;  as,  "  To  lock  arms." 

4.  To  encircle  ;  to  enclose ;  to  clasp ;  as,  "  To 
lock  one  in  the  arms." 

5.  To  furnish  with  locks,  as  a  canal.    Smart. 
To  lock  up,  to  close  or  fasten  with  a  lock  ;  —  to  con- 
fine ;  to  restrain. 

LOCK,  V.  re.     1.  To  become  fast. 

Doubly  disparted,  it  [door]  did  lock  and  close.     Spenser. 
2.  To   unite  by  mutual   insertion.      "  They 
lock  into  each  other."  Boijle. 

LOCK'A^IE,  re.  1.  The  construction  of,  or  ma- 
terials for  constructing,  locks  in  canals  ;  a  lock. 

2.  Toll  for  passing  the  locks  of  a  canal.  CZarfe. 

3.  The  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  filling 
a  lock,  and  passing  a  vessel  through  it.  Clarke. 

4.  The  amount  of  elevation  and  descent 
made  by  the  locks  of  a  canal.  Maundm: 

L6CK'-CHAM-B5R,  71.  The  interior  of  a  canal- 
lock  ;  space  between  two  lock-gates.      Fi'ancis. 

l6ckeD'-JAw  (lokt'jiw),  re.  (Med.)  Spasmodic 
closure  of  the  lower  jaw ;  a  form  of  tetanus  con- 
fined to  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  ;  trismus  ;  — 
called  also  lock-jaw.  Du7iglison. 

LOCK'^IE,  re.    1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  locks. 

2.  Any  thing  closed  with  a  lock,  as  a  chest,  a 
drawer,  a  cupboard,  &c. 

Boatswain's  locker,  (JV*aMt.)  a  chest  in  which  are 
kept  tools  and  small  stuff  for  working  on  rigging.  — 
Chain-locker,  a  chest  in  which  the  chain  cables  are 
kept.  —  Shot-locker,  a  frame  of  plank  near  the  pump- 
well  in  the  hold,  in  which  the  shot  are  kept.  Mar.  Diet. 

LOCK'^T,  re.     [Fr.  hquet.'] 

1.  A  little  lock  ;  a  catch  or  spring  which  fastens 
a  necklace  or  other  small  ornament.    Hudibras. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  IT,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAK,  PAsT,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 


LOCKIST 

2.  A  little  case  worn  as  an  ornament,  often 
containing  a  lock  of  hair,  or  a  miniature.  Smart. 

3.  The  hook  of  a  sword  scabbard.     [Local, 
Eng.]  Wright. 

LSck'IST,  n.  A  follower  of  John  Locke  in  meta- 
physical philosophy.  Stewart. 

lOck'JAW,  n.  (Med.)  Spasmodic  closure  of  the 
under  jaw.  —  See  Locked-jaw. 

LOCK'-KEEP-jpR,  n.     One  who  attends  the  locks 

of  a  canal.  Wright. 

L6ck'L?SS,  u.    Destitute  of  locks.  Byron. 

LOck'-PAD-DLE,  n.  A  small  sluice  that  serves 
to  fill  and  empty  the  locks  of  a  canal.     Wright. 

L5CK'RAM,  n.     A  kind  of  coarse  linen.       Shak. 

LOCK'RAND,  n.  (Masonry.)  A  course  of  bond 
stones,  or  a  bonding  course.  Weale. 

LOCK'RQN,  n.  (Bat.)  A  species  of  Ranunculus ; 
—  called  also  golden  knap  or  nap.  Johnson. 

LOCK'— SILL,  n.  An  angular  piece  of  timber, 
against  which  the  gates  shut  at  the  bottom  of  a 
look.  Wright. 

LOCK'SMlTH,  n.  A  man  whose  trade  it  is  to 
make  locks.  Fotherby. 

LOCK'— tip,  n.  A  room  or  place  in  which  persons 
under  arrest  are  temporarily  confined.        Hale. 

t  LOCK'Y,  a.     Having  locks  or  tufts.     Sherwood. 

LO'CO-OES'SION  (lo'ko-sesh'un),  n.  [L.,  locus, 
loco,  a  place,  and  cessio,  a  yielding.]  (Law.) 
A  yielding  or  giving  place.  Crabb. 

LO'CO-D^-SCRlP'TJVE,  a.  [L.  hctis,  loco,  a 
place,  and  Eng.  descriptive.]  Descriptive  of 
a  particular  place  or  places.  Maunder. 

LO'CO-FO'CO,  a.  ["  Probably  from  L.  loco  foci, 
instead  of  a  fire."  BraTide.]  Noting  a  kind  of 
match,  —  otherwise  called  lucifer,  —  prepared 
with  some  explosive  compound,  as  of  phospho- 
rus, sulphur,  and  nitre.  Brande. 

LO'CO-FO'CO,)!.     1.  A  lucifer  match.     Brande. 

2.  A  cant  term  applied  to  a  member  of  the 

democratic  party  in  the  TJ.  S.  —  It  originated 

from  an  incident  which  took  place  in  Tammany 

Hall,  in  the  city  of  N.  York,  in  1S35.  Hammond. 

LO-CO-MO'TION,  n.  [L.  locus,  a  place,  and  mo- 
tio,  motion;  moveo,  motus,  to  move;  It.  loco- 
mozione ;  Sp.  locomocion ;  Fr.  locomotion.']  The 
act,  ov  the  power,  of  moving  from  place  to  place ; 
motion  from  place  to  place.  Browne. 

LO-Cp-MO'TIVE,  u.  [It.  locomotivo;  Fr.  loco- 
motif.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  locomotion.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  'That  moves  or  has  the  power  to  move  from 
place  to  place  ;  as,  "  A  locomotive  engine." 

L0-C0-M6'TIVE,  n.  [It.  locomotiva;  Fr.  loco- 
motif]  A  steam  engine  supported  on  wheels, 
made  to  draw  or  to  propel  a  train  of  railway 
carriages,  and  travelling  with  the  load  which  it 
carries.     "  The  power  of  locomotives."  Brande. 

LO-Cp-MCP'TIVE-NESS, «..  Locomotivity.  Clarke. 

LO-cp-MO-TlV'J-Ty,  n.    Locomotion.     Bryant. 

l6c'U-LA-MENT,  n.  [L.  loculamcntum,  a  case 
or  box ;  loculus,  dim.  of  locus,  a  place.]  (Bot.) 
The  partition  or  cell  of  a  seed-vessel.    Loudon, 

L6c'y-LAR,  ai  [Fr.  loculaire,  from  Ij.  loculus,  a 
cell ;  locus,  a  place.]  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a 
cell,  as  of  an  ovary.  Gray. 

LOC-U-Lf-CI'DAL,  a.  [L.  loculus,  a  cell,  and 
ctedo,  to  cut.]  (Bot.)  Noting  a  dehiscence 
through  the  middle  of  the  back  of  each  locula- 
ment  or  cell  along  the  dorsal  nerve.  Gray. 

LOC'U-LOSE,  a.     (Bot.)  Loculous.  Clarke. 

LOC'U-LOUS,  a.  [L.  loeulosus ;  loculus,  a  cell.] 
Having  cells  ;  loculose.  Brande. 

Lb' CUM  TE'JiTEJV^.  [h.,  holding  the  place.]  A 
deputy  ;  a  substitute.  Macdonnel. 

LO'CUS,  n.  [L.,  place.]  (Math.)  A  place  to 
which  a  point  or  a  line  is  confined,  and  in  any 
part  of  which  it  may  lie  under  prescribed  con- 
ditions ;  —  the  line  generated  by  a  point,  or  the 
surface  generated  by  a  line,  moving  according 
to  a  fixed  law.  Eliot. 

LO'CUST,  «.  [L.  locusta;  locus,  a  place,  and  uro, 
vastus,  to  burn.    Vossius  :  —  It.  locusta.] 
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1.  (Ent.)  The  common  name  of  orthopterous 
insects  of  the  family  Locustidce,  of  several  gen- 
era and  many  species.  Baird. 

S^  The  most  celebrated  species  is  tlie  migratory 
locust  ^Locusta  migratoria  of  Linnteus),  whicli  appears 
periodically  in  vast  numbers  in  Central  Europe,  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  South  of  Asia,  darkening  the 
air  as  they  fly,  and  soon  destroying  all  the  vegeta- 
tion where  they  alight.    Baird. 

XKS^  In  America  the  name  locust  is  very  improperly 
given  to  the  cicada  of  the  ancients,  or  the  harvest-fly 
of  the  English.    Harris. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  tree ;  locust-tree.    Gray. 
Honey  locust,  (Bot.)  a  large  leguminous  tree,  with 

strong  thorns;  —  so  called  from  the  sweet  pulp  con- 
tained in  its  pods  ;  Qlcditschia  triacanthus.  Gray. 

LO-cCs'TA,?j.  (Bot.)  A  spikeletof  a  grass.  Gray. 

LO-CUS'TfC,  a.  (Cliem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  the  locust,  and  dlft'ering  little  from  acetic 
acid.  Ogilvie. 

LO-CUS'TI-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  locTX&t.Byrom. 

LO'CUST-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  popular  name 
of  certain  leguminous  flowering  trees,  espe- 
cially applied  to  Robinia  pseitdaeacia,  or  false 
acacia,  a  large  North  American  forest-tree,  and 
to  Ceratonia  siUqua,  or  Carob,  or  Algaroba  tree, 
of  Southern  Europe.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LO-CU'TIQN,   n.     [L.  locutio  ;  loquor,  locutus,  to 

speak;  It.  lucuzione ;  Sp.  locucion ;  Fr.  locution.'] 

Discourse;  speech.  Bale,  1550.  Gent. Mag.  1847. 

I  cite  an  erroneous  iocutiOTi.  Breen. 

l6c'U-TO-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  Hocwtorium.]  An 
apartment  in  a  monastery,  in  which  monks 
were  allowed  to  converse.  Ogilme. 

LO'DAM, «.  A  game  at  cards.  Harrington.  Mason. 

LODE,  re.     [A.  S.  lad,  a  way ;  l(edan,  to  lead.] 

1.  (Mining.)  A  metallic  or  mineral  vein  ;  — 
also  written  load.  •        Ure. 

2.  A  cut  or  reach  of  water.  'Wright. 

LODE'-SHIP,  re.  A  kind  of  fishing-vessel.  Wright. 

LODEI'MAN,  re.     A  pilot ;  a  guide.  Wright. 

LODE'STAR,  re.     See  Loadstae. 

LODE'STONE,  re.     See  Loadstone.        Johnson. 

LOD^E  (I5j),  re.  \lt.  loggia;  Sp.logia;  Fort,  hga; 
Fr.foffe.  —  Dan.,  Scot.,  iSfOld  Bng.loge. — From 
Old  Ger.  laubja  ;  lauhe,  a  bower ;  laub,  foliage ; 
Sp.  lonja,  a  gallery.  Diez.  —  From  A.  S.  logian, 
to  place,  to  put ;  lecgan,  to  lay.  Richardson.  — 
Landais  derives  Fr.  loge  from  Gr.  t-oyilov,  that 
part  of  the  stage  occupied  by  the  actors,  referring 
the  verb  loger  to  L.  loco,  locare,  to  place.] 

1.  A  small  house  or  other  habitation  in  a 
park  or  forest.    "  To  the  sylvan  lodge."  Milton. 

O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wildemessl  Cowper, 

2.  The  place  where  a  wild  beast  dwells  i  a 
den  ;  a  lair.  Smart. 

3.  A  small  house  or  tenement  connected  with 
a  larger.     "  The  porter's  lodge."  Johnsmi. 

4.  An  apartment  or  hall  occupied  by  a  secret 
society  :  —  also,  the  society  itself.  "  A  lodge  of 
freemasons."  Walpole. 

LOD(?E  (l»j),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  logian,  to  place ;  Dan. 
logere  ;  Old  Eng.  logge.  —  It.  alloggiare ;  Sp. 
ahjar ;  Fr.  logei:]     \i.  lodged  ;  pp.  lodging, 

LODGED.] 

1.  To  place  ;  to  put ;  to  deposit ;  to  plant. 

AU  [the  glands]  are  lodged  in  the  most  convenient  places 
about  the  mouth  and  throat.  Derham, 

2.  To  fix,  lay  up,  or  reposit,  as  in  the  mind, 
heart,  or  memory.     "  A  lodged  hiAe."        Shak. 

This  cunning  the  king  would  not  understand,  though  he 
lodged  It.  and  noted  it  in  some  particulars;  Bacon. 

3.  To  afford  place  to  ;  to  reposit ;  to  store. 

The  memory  can  lodge  a  greater  store  of  images  than  all 
the  senses  can  present  at  one  time.  Chej/ne. 

4.  To  afibrd  a  temporary  habitation,  or  with 
quarters  for  the  night ;  to  harbor. 

Then  called  he  them  in  and  lodged  them ;  and  on  the  mor- 
row J:'eter  went  away  with  them.  Acts  x.  23. 
He  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  open  field.  Shaf:. 

5.  To  drive  into  cover  or  a  closed  place. 
"  The  deer  is  lodged."  Addison. 

6.  To  beat  down  or  lay  fiat. 

Summer  com  by  tempest  lodged.  Skak. 

Syu.  — See  Harbor. 
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l6d(^E  (15j),  v.  re.  1.  To  be  deposited  or  fixed  ; 
as,  "A  falling  stone  lodged  on  the  roof." 

2.  To  have  an  abiding  place ;  to  inhabit ;  to 
live  ;  to  dwell ;  to  reside. 

Something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast.  Milton. 

And  lodge  such  daring  souls  in  little  men  ?  J'opc. 

3.  To  Stay,  abide,  or  rest  for  a  season,  as  for 
the  night ;  to  have  temporary  habitation. 

In  the  forest  of  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge.  Jsa.  xxi.  13. 

He  lodgeth  with  one  Simon,  a  tanner.  Actsx.  6. 

4.  To  be  beaten  down  or  laid  fiat,  as  grain. 
Long-cane  wheat  they  reckon  .  . .  best  for  rank  clays;  and 

Its  straw  makes  it  not  subject  to  lodge.  Mortimer. 

tLOD«E'A-BLE,  a.  Convenient  or  suitable  to 
dwell  in.  "The  house  is  .  .  .  lodgeable  and 
commodious."  Smollett. 

LODgJE'MSNT,  re.  [Fr.  logement ;  loger,  to  lodge.] 
L  Act  of  lodging  or  state  of  being  lodged. 
Any  article  which  is  of  size  enough  to  make  a  lodgement 
. .  .  m  the  small  arteries.  I'aley. 

2.  An  accumulation ;  a  collection. 

From  a  mere  lodgement  of  extravasatcd  matter.     SItarp. 

3.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  lodged  or  re- 
posited ;  a  repository;  a  room.  Pope. 

4.  (Mil.)  A  work  thrown  up  by  besiegers 
during  their  approaches  in  some  dangerous 
part,  as  in  a  cajjtured  outwork  or  breach,  in 
order  to  secure  it  from  being  retaken,  and  to 
shelter  the  troops.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

lSd^'^R  (ISj'er),  re.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
lodges  or  is  lodged,  —  particularly  a  person  who 
occupies  a  hired  room  in  the  house  of  another. 

LODg'JNS,  re.  1.  The  place  or  apartment  where 
one  lodges ;  temporary  habitation  or  place  of 
rest  for  the  night ;  a  hired  room;  — residence; 
habitation  ;  shelter ;  harbor. 

He  desired  his  sister  to  bring  her  away  to  the  lodgings  of 
his  friend.  Addison. 

2.  Convenience  to  repose  or  sleep  on. 
Their  feathers  serve  to  stuff  our  beds  and  pillows,  yielding 
ns  soft  and  warm  lodging.  Ray. 

LdD^J'ING-HOUSE,  re.  A  house  in  which  lodg- 
ings are  let.  Smollett. 

LOdP'!NG-E66m,k.  a  room  to  lodge  in.  Smollett. 

LO'eSS,  re.  [Ger.  lilss.]  (Geol.)  A  tertiary  allu- 
vial deposit  of  a  loamy  nature  in  the  valley  of 
the  Khine  ;  —  written  also  loss.  Brande. 

tLOFFE  (I5f),  D.  re.     To  laugh.  Shak. 

LOFT,  re.  [Goth.  §  Dan.  loft ;  W.  Uoft ;  Gael. 
lobht.  — 'From  A.  S.  hlifian,  to  lift.  Tooke. — 
See  Lift.] 

1.  The  highest  floor  or  room  in  a  building ; 
the  floor  or  room  immediately  under  the  roof. 

And  ever  drizzling  rain  upon  the  h/t.  Spenser. 

2.  A  floor  or  room  above  another.  "The  first, 
second,  or  third  loft."  Smart. 

3.  ^  A  platform,  gallery,  or  chamber  raised 
within  a  larger  apartment.  Britton. 

L6p'TI-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  lofty  manner  ;  in  an  ele- 
vated place  ;  on  high. 

Did  ever  any  conqueror  loftUf/  seated  in  his  triumphal 
chariot  yield  a  spectacle  so  gaUant  ?  Barrow. 

2.  Proudly;  haughtily;  arrogantly;  over- 
weeningly.  "  They  speak  fo/fa7^."  Ps."lxxiii.  8. 

l6p'TI-NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  lofty  ;  height ;  elevation.  Johnson. 

2.  Pride  ;  haughtiness.  Collier. 

Syn.  — See  Pride. 

LOF'TY,  a.     [From  loft,  with  ig  added.  Tookc.] 

1.  Elevated  in  place,  condition,  character, 
language,  or  sentiment ;  of  great  height ;  high. 

We  began  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  Bochctta,  the  loftiest 
of  the  maritime  Apennines,  or  rather  Alps.  JEnstace. 

2.  Proud  ;  haughty ;  arrogant ;  magisterial. 

The  lofty  looks  of  man  shall  be  humbled.  Isti.  ii.  11. 

Syn.  —  See  JMagisterial,  Sublime,  Tall. 

L(5g,  re.  [A.  S.  licgan,  liggan,  to  lie,  —  because  it 
lies  unmoved  or  inert.     Skinner.] 

1.  A  bulky  piece  of  wood  or  timber.        Shak. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  part  of  the  apparatus  for  meas- 
uring the  rate  of  a  vessel's  velocity,  consisting 
of  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrant,  loaded  with  lead  at  its  circular  edge 
to  make  it  float  upright,  and  attached  to  a  line. 
On  being  thrown  from  the  stern,  it  rests  on  the 
water,  and  the  length  of  the  line  drawn  from 
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the  reel,  by  the  vessel,  in  a  given  time,  g^ives 
the  rate  of  speed.  P.  Cyc. 

^=-  The  term  is  often  given  to  the  whole  apparatus, 
the  piece  of  wood  being  called  the  log-chip  :  and  also 
to  the  log-book.  —  See  Log-Book.    Dana. 

LOG,  n.  [Heb.  :i^.]  A  Hebrew  liquid  measure, 
in  size  27.58  Parisian  cubic  inches,  and  contain- 
ing 10,275  Parisian  grains,  of  rain-water ;  the 
quarter  of  a  cab,  or  a  little  less  than  a  pint.  Kitto. 

LOg,  v.  n.    \i.  LOGGED ;  pp.  logging,  logged.] 

1.  To  rock  ;  to  oscillate.  [Local,  Eng.l  WHght. 

2.  To  get  logs  for  timber.  [U.  S.]    N.  A.  Rev. 

LOG  AN,  I  n.  A.  stone  naturally  so  balanced  as 
LOg'GAN,  )  easily  to  be  rocked  on  its  foundation; 

a  rocking-stone.  Qu.  Rev. 

jB®- It  is   also  used  as    an    adjective,     ^^  Logan 

Btonc."     Cli.  Ob. 

LOG'A-RITHM,  n.  [Gr.  Xoyo^,  ratio,  and  a^iQfid^y 
number ;  It.  ^  Sp.  logarihno  ;  Pr.  hgaHthme.l 
(Math.)  The  exponent  of  the  power  to  which  a 
fixed  number,  called  the  base,  must  be  raised 
to  produce  a  certain  other  number. 

&^  Since  any  positive  number  except  I  may  be 
taken  as  abase,  there  may  be  an  infinite  number  of 
systems  ;  but  two  only  are  in  use  ;  viz.,  the  J^apcrian^ 
so  named  from  J^apic.r^  a  Scottish  baron,  who  invented 
logarithms,  and  constructed  the  system,  in  which  the 
base  is  9.71828,  and  the  comvion,  constructed  by  Henry 
Briggs,  Prof,  at  Oxford,  Eng.,  the  base  of  which  is  10. 
Every  logarithm  consists  of  an  entire  number,  or  an 
entire  and  a  decimal  nuuiber,  the  former  being  called 
the  cJiaracteristic^  the  latter  the  mantissa  ;  and  of  two 
factors,  one  depending  on  the  base,  and  constant,  and 
called  the  modulus^  the  other  upon  the  number,  chang- 
ing as  the  number  changes.  If  the  logarithms  increase 
in  arithmetical,  the  corresponding  natural  numbers 
increase  in  geometrical,  progression,  thus :  — 

Logarithms  0.    1.      S.      3.         4.  5. 

Natural  numbers  1,  10,  100,  1000,  lOOOO,  100000. 
Logarithms  are  of  great  use  in  abridging  the  labor  of 
trignometrical  calculations,  multiplication,  division, 
involution,  and  evolution  of  natural  numbers  being 
performed,  respectively,  by  the  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  of  the  corresponding  log- 
arithms.    Davies.     P.  Cyc. 

J8^  The  Naperian  logarithms  are  sometimes  termed 
natural  logarithms,  from  the  modulus  of  the  system 
being  unity  j  and  sometimes  hyperbolic  logarithms, 
from  their  relation  to  certain  areas  included  between 
the  equilateral  hyperbola  and  its  asymptotes.  Brande. 

L6G-A-RITH-MET'IC,         ;  „.     Pertaining  to,  or 
L6G-A-EITH-MET'i-CAL,  5  consisting    of,   loga- 
rithms ;  logarithmic.  Crabb. 

LOG-A-RJTH-MET'i-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  the  use  of 
logarithms.  '  Ash. 

LOG-A-EITH'MJC,         ;  „.     [n.  ^  gp.  loaaritmi- 

LOG-A-RlTH'Mf-CAL,  )  CO  ;    Fr.   hffarithmigiu!.] 

Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  logarithms.  P.  Cyc. 

Logarithmic  curue,  a  curve  in  which  the  subtangent 

is  the  same  at  every  point Logarithmic  spiral^  a 

curve  of  which  the  tangent  always  maKes  tlie  same 
angle  with  tile  radius  vector.  P.  Cyc, 

l6g'-B6ARD  (-bord),  re.  (Naut.)  A  board  or 
tablet  in  which  is  noted  the  rate  of  motion  of  a 
vessel,  as  ascertained  by  the  log,  together  with 
the  course  at  the  moment,  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

LOG'-BOOK  (-bflk),  «.  (Naut.)  A  journal  in 
which  are  recorded  the  contents  of  the  log- 
board,  together  with  such  other  observations 
relating  to  navigation  as  may  be  made  during 
the  day ;  —  called  also  the  hg.  Dana. 

LOG'GATS,  n.  pi.  [From  %.]  'Wooden  pins 
or  bones  formerly  used  in  playing  a  game  of  the 
same  name,  which  consisted  either  in  knocking 
them  down  set  up  like  ninepins,  or  in  throwing 
or  pitching  them  like  quoits  at  a  stake.  Hanmer. 
Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding  but  to  play  at 
loggats  with  them  ?  Snak. 

LOG'jB^R,  re.  A  man  employed  in  procuring  logs 
for  timber ;  logman.     [Local,  U.  S.]         Minot. 

Ii6G'6?K-HfiAD  (-h6d),  re.    [log  and  Jiead.'] 

1.  A  blockhead ;  a  thickskuU ;  a  dolt.    Shak. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  spherical  mass  of  iron  with  a 
long  handle,  used  for  heating  tar.       Mar.  Diet. 

3.  (ZoiJl.)  A  species  of  turtle  ;  ThalassocJielis 
caouana.    '  Agassiz. 

To  fall  or  go  to  loggerheads^  to  come  to  blows,  to 
fall  to  fighting  without  weapons.  L'Estrange. 

LfiG'e^iR-HEAD'^D,  w.     Stupid;  doltish.      Shak. 
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L6g'— HOUSE,  ft.     A  house  constructed  of  logs. 

L6(?-'IC  (15d'jik),  ?i.  [Gr.  7.oyiKij  {so.  Hxvri) ',  loyog^ 
discourse,  reason  ;  i..  It.,  ^  Sp.  logica ;  Pr.  h- 
gique.']  The  science,  and  also  the  art,  of  rea- 
soning; dialectics. 

4^r  As  a  science,  logic  institutes  an  analysis  of  the 
process  of  the  mind  in  reasoning,  and  investigates  the 
principles  on  which  argumentation  is  conducted  ;  as 
an  art,  it  furnishes  such  rules  as  may  be  derived  from 
those  principles,  for  guarding  against  erroneous  de- 
ductions. Some  are  disposed  to  view  logic  as  a  pecu- 
liar method  of  reasoning,  and  not,  as  it  is,  a  method 
of  unfolding  and  analyzing  our  reasoning.  They 
have,  in  short,  considered  logic  as  an  art  of  reasoning, 
whereas  fso  far  as  it  is  an  art)  it  is  the  art  of  reason- 
ing ;  the  logician's  object  being,  not  to  lay  down  prin- 
ciples by  whicli  one  may  reason,  but  by  which  all  must 
reason,  even  though  they  are  not  distinctly  aware  of 
them,  —  to  lay  down  rules  not  which  maybe  followed 
with  advantage,  but  which  cannot  possibly  be  devi- 
ated from  in  sound  reasoning.  Wluitely. 
Syn.  —  See  Dialectics. 

L5(?^'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  ?,oyiK6s ;  L.  logicus  ;  It.  logi- 
cale;  Sp.  logical;  Fr.  logique.'\ 

1.  Of,  according  to,  or  pertaining  to,  logic ; 
dialectical.  Whately. 

A  process  of  logical  rcosoniiig  lias  been  often  likened  to  a 
chain  supporting  a  weight.  Stewart. 

2.  Skilled  in  logic  ;  able  in  reasoning. 

A  man  who  sets  up  for  a  judge  in  criticism  should  have  a 
clear  and  logical  head.  Addison. 

LO^'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  According  to  the  laws  of 
logic.     "  Logically  deducible.  Stewart. 

LO-Qri"CIAN  (lo-jish'^n),  n.     [Fr.  lopcien.'] 

1.  A  professor  or  teacher  of  logic.     ^V^latehJ. 

2.  One  skilled  in  logic  ;  an  able  reasoner. 

LO-^IS'TIC,  I  a.     [Gr.   Xoyi(TTiK6s.'\      Pertain- 

LO-^iS'TJ-CAL,  S  ing  to  logistics  ;  sexagesimal. 
'*Z/0^^s^^c  logarithms  of  a  number."        Davies. 
Logistic  logarithm^  the  logistic  logarithm  of  a  num- 
ber of  seconds  is  the  excess  of  the  logarithm  of  3600 
over  the  logarithm  of  the  given  number  of  seconds. 

Eliot. 
LO-^IS'TJCS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  XoyiaTiKT%  practical  arith- 
metic ;  ?.oynTrtK6s,  skilled  in  calculating ;  It.  § 
Sp.  logisttca,']  {Math.}  A  system  of  arithmetic 
in  which  numbers  are  expressed  in  the  scale  of 
sixty,  used  in  trigonometrical  calculations  for  ex- 
pressing fractional  parts  of  a  circumference,  or 
of  a  right  angle  ;  sexagesimal  arithmetic.  Davies. 

LOG'-LINE,  n.  (Naut.)  The  line  attached  to  the 
log.  —  See  Log.  Mar.  Did. 

LOG'MAN,  n.  A  man  employed  in  getting,  car- 
rying, or  piling  logs  ;  a  logger.  Shak. 

LO-GOC'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Uyo^f  a  discourse,  and 
Kpareoi,  to  rule.]  A  government  in  which  words 
are  the  ruling  power.  "The  American  logoc- 
racy.'^     [e,.]  W.  Irving. 

LO-GOG'RA-PH^R,  n.  One  who  practises,  or  is 
skilled  in,  logography.  Smyth. 

L6G-0-GRAPH'IC,  }  a.        [Gr.      ?.oyoypa^iK6s,] 

l6G-0-GRAPH'J-CAL,  )  Pertaining    to    logogra- 
phy. *  J.  Walter. 
Lp-GOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  loyoypacpia  ;  Uyo^,  a  dis- 
course, and  ypd(p(i},  to  write ;  Fr.  logographie.'] 

1.  The  art,  formerly  attempted  in  France,  of 
writing  in  full  the  words  of  an  orator  while  he 
is  speaking,  without  recourse  to  short  hand. 

^^  This  was  done  by  twelve  or  fourteen  reporters, 
the  first  of  whom  wrote  three  or  four  words,  the  sec- 
ond, the  next  three  or  four  words,  &c.    Brande. 

2.  (PriJiting.)  A  method  of  printing  in  which 
types  containing  whole  words  are  used  instead 
of  single  letters.  Brande. 

l6g'0-GRIPH  (log'o-grlf),  n.  [Gr.  Xdyos,  a  word, 
and  y(iT(l>os,  a  riddle.]  A  sort  of  riddle.  JB.  Jonson. 

LO-GOM'A-jCHtST,  n.  [See  Logomachy.]  One 
who  contends  in,  or  about,  words.         Knowhs. 

L0-G6M'A-jCHY  (lo-gom'^-ke),  n.  [Gr.  Xoyonaj^la  ; 
l6yoi^  a  word,  and  (i&x^^  ^  battle  ;  It.  logomo- 
chia ;  Fr.  logomachie.']  A  war  of  words ;  a 
contention  in  or  about  words.  Howell. 

L0-g6m'5-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  X6yog,  ratio,  and  nhpov, 
a  measure.]  (Ckem.)  A  scale  for  measuring 
chemical  equivalents.  Gent.  Mag. 

LOG-O-MET'RIC,         >  a.   (C^em.)  Noting,  or  re- 
LOG-O-MET'RJ-CAL,  )  lating  to,  a  scale  for  meas- 
uring chemical  equivalents.  Dr.  Black. 
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L6g'0-THETE,  n.  [Gr.  XoyoOirrn ;  XSyosj  an  ac- 
count, and  TiOr/fiij  to  place.]  One  of  the  receiv- 
ers of  the  finances  in  the  system  of  Constan- 
tine  :  —  the  chancellor  or  supreme  guarflian  of 
the  laws  and  revenues  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire. Gibbon. 

LOG'O-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  Xdyosj  a  word,  and  riiTrof, 
an  impression.]  {Printing.)  Two  or  more  let- 
ters cast  in  one  piece ;  as,^,  J^,  «,  &c.  Francis. 

l6g'-R0LL-JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  rolling  logs  ; 
— mutual  assistance  in  rolling  logs  to  the  river 
after  they  are  felled  and  trimmed ;  —  so  used 
by  the  lumbermen  of  Maine.  Inman. 

2.  A  cant  term  for  a  system  of  manoeuvring 
or  mutual  cooperation  in  legislation,  &c.,  to 
carry  favorite  measures,     [U.  S.]  Inman. 

LOG'WOOD  (-wud),  n.    A  dye-wood,  much  used 

in  calico-printing,  obtained  from  the  Hcematoxy- 

Ion    Campechianum,    which    aifords    the   most 

durable  red  and  black  dye.  Simmonds. 

j^^  So  called  from  being  imported  in  logs.  Hoblyn. 

LO'GY,  a.  [Dut.  log^  heavy,  lazy.]  Slow ;  heavy  ; 
dull.     "  A  logy  man."     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

LO'HOjeH  (lo'hok),  n.  {Med.)  Alambative  or  linc- 
tus  ;  loch.  —  See  Loch.  Wiseman. 

LOI'MJC,  a.  [Gr.  7,QifxiK6s\  Xoifidq,  a  plague;  Pr. 
la'tmique.']  Relating  to  the  plague  or  contagious 
disorders ;  pestilential.  Brande. 

LOIN,  n.  [A.  S.  lendenu ;  Dut.  §  Ger.  lende ;  Dan. 
l(Bnd ;  Icel.  lend ;  Sw.  land  ;  "W.  llwyn  ;  Fin. 
landet;  Old  Eng.  le?tde.  —  "Perhaps  from  the 
A.  S.  verb  hUonian  {hUnian)^  to  lean,  to  recline." 
Richardson.  —  Skinner  connects  it  with  the  L. 
lumbus,  from  which  Diez  gives  Low  L.  lumbea; 
Sp.  longa  ;  Old  Fr.  logne  ;  Fr.  longe.']  One  of 
the  two  parts  of  a  beast,  lying  along  the  spine 
directly  over  the  abdomen  :  — pi.  in  the  human 
body,  the  posterior  regions  of  the  abdomen,  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  chest  and  the  pelvis ;  the 
reins.  ^  Dunglison. 

LOi'TgR,  V.  n.  [Goth,  latyan  \  A.  S.  latian ;  Dut. 
Uutereii.']-  \i.  loitered  ;'  pp.  loitering,  loi- 
tered.] 

1.  To  move  slowly  or  lazily ;  to  lag. 

If  we  have  loitered,  let  us  quicken  our  pace.  Rogers. 

2.  To  delay,  stay,  or  remain  in  idleness  or  in- 
action ;  to  pass  the  time  idly;  to  linger;  to 
saunter.     "You  loiter  here  too  long."        Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Linger. 

LOI'T^R,  V.  a.  To  consume  in  idleness,  careless- 
ness, or  inaction.     "Days  so  loitered.*'  Hurdis. 

L6l'T5R-.pR,  n.     One  who  loiters  ;  a  lingerer. 

LOi'T^R-ING,  p.  It.  That  loiters  or  is  inclined  to 
loiter ;  dilatory. 

If  thou  hast  a  loiteHng  servant,  send  him  of  thy  errand 
just  before  his  dinner.  Puller. 

Lor^TjpR-ING,  n.  Idleness  ;  dilatoriness  ;  lazi- 
ness ;  inactivity.  Holinshed. 

LOK,  n.  {Northern  Myth.)  A  malevolent  deity, 
the  author  of  all  evil; — corresponding  to  the 
Ahriman  of  the  ancient  Persians.  —  In  the  Ed- 
da,  the  great  Norwegian  poem,  he  is  described 
as  the  great  serpent  which  encompasses  the 
earth.  Brande. 

LOKE,  n.  A  private  road  or  path; — the  wicket 
or  hatch  of  a  door.     [Local,  Eng.]       Halliwell. 

LO-LI'GO,  n. ;    pi.  Lp-Lto'i-NE?.     [L.]      {Ich.  & 
Geol.)  A  genus  of  cephalopodous  mollusks  ;  the 
ink-fish ;  the  cuttle-fish ;  the  squid.   Eng.  Cyc. 
/tcjr-  The  cuttle-fishes  of  this  genus  are  known  pop- 
ularly by  the  name  of  squids.    Eng.  Cyc. 

LO'LT-f/Mf  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses, 
of  which  the  most  important  species  are  rye- 
grass and  darnel-grass.  P.  Cyc. 

LOLL,  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. — Icel. 
loUa^  to  move  slow  :  —  loll,  a  slow  step.  Sere- 
nius.  —  See  Lull.]     \i.  lolled  ;  pp.  lolling, 

LOLLED.] 

1.  To  carry  the  body  in  a  loose,  hanging,  or 
lounging  manner. 

This  drivelling  love  is  like  a  great  natural  that  runs  lolling 
up  and  down  to  hide  his  bawble  in  a  hole.  Shak. 

2.  To  lean,  recline,  or  rest  idly  or  listlessly. 

Ih-yden. 


Close  by  a  softly-murmuring  stream, 
Where  lovers  used  to  loll  and  dream. 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  lo7ig;  A,  E,  I,  6,  ij,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  IJ,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;   H^IR,  HER; 
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3.  To  hang,  as  the  tongue  from  the  mouth. 

With  lotliHg  tongue  lay  fawning  at  thy  feet.         Drl/dcn. 

LOLL,  V.  a.     To  put  out,  as  the  tongue.    Dryden. 

With  his  lolUd  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey.     Dryden 

LOL'LARD,  )j.  [Of  uncertain  origin. — The  ori 
gin  of  the  term  appears  to  be  from  the  Ger.  lal- 
Isn,  lollen,  or  luUen,  to  sing  in  a  murmuring 
strain,  and  the  common  Ger.  affix  hard, — al- 
luding to  their  habit  of  singing  psalms.  P. 
Cyc.  —-  Ricliardaon  prefers  Walter  Lolhard,  one 
of  their  number  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Cologne. 
—  "  But  it  would  seem  that  Walter  rather  re- 
ceived his  name  from  the  sect,  than  gave  a 
name  to  it."  P.  Cye.  —  "  Some  think  it  was  de- 
rived from  L.  lolium,  cockle ;  others  trace  it  to 
Teut.  loUaerd,  a  mumbler  of  prayers."  Jamie- 
son.']  [Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  religious  sect  in 
Germany,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Hth  century, 
who  differed  from  the  Church  of  Bome,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  the  mass,  extreme  unction, 
and  atonement  for  sin  :  —  a  term  of  reproach 
applied  by  partisans  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  reformers  and  heretics  in  general,  as 
well  as  to  the  followers  of  Wickliffe.  P.  Cyc. 
More  than  half  the  people  in  England  in  a  few  years  be- 
came LoUarda.  Knighton. 

L6L'LARD-r§M, ».  [Fi.lollardisme.']  (Eccl.Hist.) 
The  principles  of  the  Lollards.  Ec.  Rev. 

t  LOL'LARD-Y,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  LoUardism.  Gower. 

LdL'L^R,  n.    Same  as  Lollard,    [e.]    Cliaueer. 

l6l'L!-P6P,  n.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat  easily  dis- 
solved in  the  mouth.  Wright. 

LOM'BARD,  n.  [L.  longa  barba  ;  longa,  long,  and 
barba,  beard.] 

1.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Gibbon. 

2.  A  banker  or  money-lender. 

iK^  So  called  from  the  Longobards  or  Lombards,  a 
company  of  Italian  merchants,  the  great  money- 
changers of  the  13th  century,  who  settled  in  England, 
and  resided  in  a  street  in  London  still  called  from  them 
Lombard  Street.     P.  Cyc. 

LOM'BARD,  I  „.     In  some  cities  of  Eu- 

LSM'BARD-HofysE,  )  rope,  a  public  institution 
for  lending  money,  especially  to  the  poor,  at  a 
moderate  interest,  upon  articles  deposited  and 
pledged.  Rees's  Cyc. 

LOM-BARD'IC,  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  Lombardy 
and  the  Lombards. 

Lombnrdlc  alphabet,  an  alphabet  introduced  by  the 
Lombards  into  Italy,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  used  as  late  as  the  13th.  Johnson. 

LOM-BARD'JC,  «.    A  flat  tombstone.  Hook. 

LO'MgNT,  n.     [L.  lomentum.] 

1.  The    meal    of   beans  ;    bean-meal  ^^ 
bread.                                                Wright.  i& 

2.  (Bot.)  A  pod  resembling  a  legume,  Js, 
divided  into  two  or  more  one-seeded  ^^ 
joints,  and  falling  in  pieces  at  maturity  ;  TO 
a  jointed  legume.                                Gray. 

LO-MeN-TA',CEOUS  {,-sh.as),  a.  (Bot.)  Noting 
plants  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  loment,  —  resem- 
bling, or  pertaining  to,  a  loment.  Loudon. 

LO-ME^r '  TUM,  n.     (Bo«.)  Loment.  P.  Cyc. 

LOM'O-NITE,  n.    {Min.)  Laumonite.  Dana. 

LOMP  (lamp),  n.  A  kind  of  roundish  fish.  Johnson. 

LON'DON-CLAY,  m.  (Geol.)  The  principal  terti- 
ary formationof  Great  Britain; —  so  called  from 
its  development  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
under  and  around  London.  P.  Cyc. 

LON'DpN-CR,  n.    A  native  or  citizen  of  London. 
LON'DON-I^M,  71.     An  idiom,  or  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  London.  Pegge. 

l6n'D0N-IZE,  v.  a.  &  n.  To  conform  to  the 
manners  and  character  of  London.  Smart. 

LbN'DpN-PRlDE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  sax- 
ifrage ;  Saxifraga  icmorosa.  Loudon. 

LONE,  a.     [Contracted  from  alone.'] 

1.  Apart  or  distant  from  others ;  solitary. 
"The  lone  wanderer."  Shenstone. 

No  lone  house  in  Wales  ...  is  more  contemplative.    Pope. 

2.  Unfrequented  ;  deserted ;  not  inhabited  or 
occupied.     "  Lone  woods."  Pope. 

3.  Single  ;  unmarried  or  widowed.         Shak. 


LONE,  n.    A  lane.     [Local,  N.  of  Eng.]       Todd. 

LONE'LI-NfiSS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  alone, 
or  without  company  ;  solitude  ;  seclusion. 

It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  Hitlicrto  all  things  that 
have  been  named  were  approved  of  God  to  be  very  good; 
loneliness  is  the  hrst  tiling  which  God's  cyc  named  not  good. 

ililtoii. 

2.  Love  of  retirement ;  disposition  to  solitude. 

Now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness.  Shak. 

LONE'Ly,  a.  1.  Apart;  retired;  secluded;  lone; 
solitary  ;  alone.     "  Lonely  traveller."      Milton. 

Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 
Be  Been  m  some  high  loueli/  tower.  JUilton. 

Deep  in  a  dell  her  cottage  loneli/  stood.  Di-yden. 

2.  Addicted  to  solitude  or  retirement. 
When,  fairest  princess. 
You  lonely  thus  from  the  full  court  retire, 
Love  and  the  Graces  Ibllow  to  your  solitude.       Rowe. 
Syn.  —  That  is  lonely  or  lonesome  wllich  is  habitu- 
ally unaccompanied  or  secluflerf  from  society  ;  that  is 
alone  or  solitary  which  is  actually  unaccompanied. 
Loneliness  and  lonesameness  imply  not  merely  being 

alone,  but    rather  the   solitude  of  the  heart See 

Alone,  Solitaey. 

LONE'N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  alone  ;  soli- 
tude ;  seclusion,     [u.]  Fletcher. 

LONE'SOME   (lon'sum),   a.     Solitary;    secluded; 

lonely ;  unhappy  from   being  alone  ;    desolate. 

"These  lonesome  seats."  Blac/cmoj'e. 

Syn.  —  See  Lonely. 
LONE'SOME-LY,  ad.     In  a  lonesome  manner. 

LONE'SOME-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  lonesome.  Todd. 

LONG,  ft.  [Goth,  laggs  ;  A.  S.  lang,  long  ;  Dut. 
lang  ;  Ger.  lange  ;  Dan.  lang  ;  Sw.  Lzng.  —  L. 
longus  ;  It.  lungo  ;  Old  Sp.  luengo  ;  Fr.  long.  — 
Tooke  asserts  A.  S.  lang  to  be  the  past  part,  of 
langian,  to  lengthen,  and  that  no  other  deriva- 
tion can  be  found  for  L.  longns.']  [comp.  longer 
(long'fer)  ;  sup.  LONGEST  (ISng'gest).] 

1.  Having  length ;  extended  in  space  or  in 
time  ;  distinguished  for  length ;  —  opposed  to 
short.     "  My  loTig  sword."    "  Long  duration." 

2.  Dilatory ;  slow ;  tardy ;  slack  ;  lingering. 

Death  will  not  be  lon^  in  coming.  Eeclvs.  xiv.  12. 

3.  Drawn  out  or  protracted  in  sound.  "  A 
long  note."     *'  A  long  syllable."  Johnson. 

4.  Extensive  ;  reaching  far  in  advance  ;  far- 
sighted.    "  A  man  who  has  long  views."   Burke. 

Long  home,  the  grave  ;  death.  *'  Because  man  goeth 
to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the 
streets."  Eccles.  xii.  5. —  To  have  a  long  head,  to  be 
far-seeing,  or  sagacious. 

LONG,  ad.  1.  To  a  great  extent  in  space.  "Long- 
extended  rows."  Prior. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  in  time  ;  for  a  long  time. 

Murder  cannot  be  hid  long.  Shal: 

3.  At  a  point  of  time  far  distant ;  as,  "  Long 
ago  "  ;    "  Long  after  " ;    "  Long  before." 

4.  All  along ;  throughout ;  from  the  beginning. 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long.         Shak. 

5.  [A.  S.  gelang,  langian,  to  draw  out.]  Pro- 
dticed  or  occasioned  by  ;  owing  to ;  —  with  on 
or  q/*.    "  If  it  be  long  on  you."  Gower. 

Mistress,  all  this  evil  is  long  of  you.  Shak. 

]^^  Long  is  much  used  in  composition,  especially 
with  participles  and  adjectives  formed  from  nouns  by 
the  addition  of  ed;  as,  long-expected  ;  ion^-continu- 
ing  ;  ionw'-forgotten  ;  Zon^-armed  ;  long-\egged,  &c. 

Tlie  long  and  the  short,  the  whole  of  a  thing,  em- 
bracing all  its  parts. 

lOng,  TO.  [It.  longa.']  (Mus.)  Anoldcharac-  □ 
ter,  formed  of  a  breve  with  a  stem,  equal  in  I 
time  to  two  breves,  or  four  semibreves.  P.  Cyc. 

LONG,  V.  n.  [t.  longed  ;  pp.  longing,  longed.] 
To  desire  earnestly  ;  to  hanker ;  to  wish  with 
continued  eagerness ;  —  when  not  followed  by 
an  infinitive,  it  is  used  with  for  or  after. 

O  that.  T  might  have  my  request,  and  that  God  would  grant 

mc  the  thing!  tonff /or  1  Job  vi.  8. 

I  long  to  hear  the  story  of  your  life.  Shak, 

.8®-  "  When  we  consider  that  we  express  a  mod- 
erate desire  for  any  thing,  by  saying  that  we  incline 
(i.  e.  bend  ourselves)  to  it.  will  it  surprise  us  that  we 
should  express  an  eager  desire  by  saying  that  we  long, 
i.  e.  make  lon^,  lengthen,  or  stretch  ourselves  after  it, 
for  it?  especially  when  we  observe,  that  after  the 
verb  to  incline,  we  say  to  or  towards ;  but  after  the 
verb  to  long,  we  must  use  either  the  word /or  or  after, 
in  order  to  convey  our  meaning."    Tooke. 

tLfiNG,  t).  re.     To  belong.  Chaucer. 


LONG'AN,  TO.  The  pleasant  pulpy  fruit  of  the 
Nephelium  longan,  an  evergreen-tree  growing 
in  the  East  Indies.  Himnionds. 

L6N-GA-NrM'!-TY,  TO.  [L.  longus,  long,  and  ani- 
mus, mind;  It.  thngammita  ;  Sp.  longanimidad ; 
Fr.  longanimitt'.]  Forbearance ;  patience  in 
enduring  offences  ;  long-suffering,  [r.]  Woolton. 

LONG'-ARMED  (-iirmd),  a.     Having  long  arras. 

LOng'-BACKED  (-bakt),  a.  Having  a  long  back. 
"  Long-backed  or  ill-shaped  booby."     Coigrave. 

LONG'-BOAT  (-hot),  n.  {Naut.)  The  largest  boat 
belonging  to  a  ship.  Afar.  Diet. 

LOng'-BOD-IED  (-id),  ».     Having  a  long  body. 

LONG'-BOw,  to.  a  large  and  powerful  bow,  for- 
merly used  in  war.  Drayton. 

LONG'-BREATHED  (-brctht),  a.  Not  easily  ex- 
hausted of  breath  ;  long-winded.  Ash. 

Of  honorable  or  an- 
W.  Scott. 

LdJVQE  (lu.ij),  n.  [Fr.]      1.  {Fencing.)  A  thrust 

with  a  sword  ;  allonge.  Smollett. 

2.  A  long,  leathern  thong.  London. 

LONgE  (lunj),  V.  n.  To  make  a  pass  with  a  ra- 
pier ;  to  thrust ;  to  allonge.  Smart. 

LONG'-EARED  (-erd),  a.  Having  long  ears.  Pope. 

LONG'l^R,  n.  One  who  longs;  one  who  desires 
earnestly.  Smart. 

LON'G^IR  (ISng'ger),  u.  comp.     See  Long. 


L6NG'-D5-SCEND'eD,    a. 
cient  descent. 


LON'epR^   (Kng'ietz),  n.  pi. 
stored  next  the  keelson. 


(Naut.)  The  casks 
Dana. 


LON-^E'VAL,  a.  Living  long  ;  long-lived ;  lon- 
gevous. Pope. 

LON-giEV'!-TY,  TO.  [L.  hngcevitas ;  It.  longevity; 
Sp.  longevidad ;  Fr.  longpvite.] 

1.  Great  length  of  life  ;  long  life. 

The  instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  among  the  abste- 
mious. Arhuthnoi. 

2.  Length  or  duration  of  life. 

By  degrees,  as  the  number  of  people  increased,  their  lon- 
gevity  decreased,  till  it  came  down  at  length  to  seventy  or 
eighty  years:  and  there  it  stood,  and  has  continued  to  stand 
ever  since  the  time  of  Moses.  liees^s  Cyc. 

LpN-pE'VOUS,  a.  [L.  lo7igcBTUs;  longus,  long, 
and  cevum,  age.]  Long-lived ;  longeval.  Browne. 

LONG'-HAND-ED,  a.  Having  long  hands.  JbATOiore. 

LONG'-HEAD-pD,  a.  Far-seeing  ;  sagacious  ; 
clear-sighted;  discerning.  Bailey. 

LONG'-HORNED  (-hijmd),  a.  Having  long  horns. 

l6n'I?J-C0RN,  to.  [L.  longus,  long,  and  cornu,  a 
horn.]  {Ent.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  coleopterous 
insects,  the  antennas  of  which  are  rarely  shorter, 
and  commonly  longer,  than  the  body  ;  a  long- 
homed  beetle.  Brande. 

LON-piM'A-NOtrs,  a.  [L.  longus,  long,  and  ma- 
nus,  a  hand.]     Having  long  hands.        B?'oivne. 

long,  and  Gr. 
...  ,.        trie]     The  art 

of  measuring  distances  or  lengths.  Cheyne. 

LONG'ING,;).  a.  1.  Having  eager  or  earnest  desire. 

He  gratifieth  the  longing  soul.  Ps.  cvii.  9. 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind.  Gray. 

2.  t  Longed  for.  "  My  longing  journey."SAaA. 

LONG'JNG,  ?i.  Earnest  desire  ;  continual  wish  ; 
a  craving ;  a  yearning  ;  a  hankering. 

Give  mc  my  robe;  put  on  my  crown;  I  have 
Immortal  tmtgings  m  me.  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Desire. 

LONG'ING-LY,  ad.     With  incessant  desires. 

tLON-CrlN'aui-TY,  re.  Ih.  longinquitas ;  longus, 
long.]    Great  distance.  Barrow. 

L6n'9[-PALP,  to.  [L.  longus,  long,  and  Low  L. 
palpus  ;  L.  palpo,  to  touch  softly/]  {Ent.)  One 
of  a  family  of  coleopterans,  or  short-winged 
beetles,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  max- 
illary feelers.  Brande. 

l6n-9I-PEN'NATE,  to.  [L.  longus,  lone,  andpere- 
na,  a  feather;  pemue,  wings.]  {Omim.)  One  of 
a  family  of  swimming  birds,  with  mngs  reach- 
ing as  far  as,  or  beyond,  the  tail,  the  beak  hooked 
or  pointed  at  the  tip,  and  the  hind  toe  free  or 
wanting,  as  the  albatross.  Brande 


LON-pilVI'5-TRY,  TO.     [L.  longus, 
fUTpla,  to  measure ;  Fr.  longimitricT] 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;   BULL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — 9,  p,  5,  g,  soft;  C,  G,  £,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   ^ 


as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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LON-P!-ROS'T^;r,  n.  [L.  hngus,  long,  and  ros- 
trum, a  beak.]  {Ornith.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
Grallae,  or  wading-birds,  having  long,  slender 
beaks,  which  they  thrust  into  the  mud  in  search 
of  food,  as  the  snipe.  Brande, 

L6N-^I-R0S'TRAL,  a.  (Ornith.)  Noting  birds 
which  have  long,  slender  beaks,  as  the  snipe. 

LOng'ish,  a.    Somewhat  long.  Johnson. 

LON'GI-TLJDE,  n.  [h.  loni/ittido  ;  longus,  long; 
It.  tongitudine ;  Sp.  lonqitud ;  Fr.  loni/itude.'] 

1.  Length ;  —  opposed  to  breadth  or  thickness. 
The  ancients  did  determine  tlie  longituda  of  all  rooms  whieh 

were  iont7e?- than  broad  by  the  double  of  their  latitude.  iVotton. 

2.  (Geoff.)  The  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted 
between  the  meridian  of  a  place  and  a  meridian 
passing  through  some  other  place,  taken  as  that 
from  which  the  reckoning  is  made.  Davies, 

IS'  111  England,  and  usually  in  the  United  States, 
longitude  is  reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  ; 
although  in  the  United  States  sometimes  from  tlie 
meridian  of  Washington.  In  France  it  is  nsually 
reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  Many  of  tlie 
modern  geographers  have  counted  from  the  island  of 
Ferro,  one  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  Canaries. 

3.  (Astron.)  The  distance  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  the  vernal  equinox,  reckoned  on  the  eclip- 
tic, being  the  arc  of  the  ecliptic  intercepted  be- 
tween the  first  point  of  Aries  and  the  point  of 
the  ecliptic  to  which  the  body  perpendicularly 
corresponds.  Olmsted. 

Geocentric  loufritude,  the  longitude  of  a  heavenly 
body,  as  seen  from  the  eartll —  HcUoccntric  longitude^ 
the  longitude  of  a  heavenly  body  as  seen  from  the 
sun.  Brande. 

l6n-(?I-TU'D[-NAL,  u.  [It.  longitudinale ;  Sp. 
£s  Fr.  longitudinal.']  Pertaining  to  length,  or 
to  longitude  ;  measured  by  the  length  ;  running 
in  the  longest  direction.  "  Longitudinal  ex- 
tension." Stewart. 

LON-pi-TU'DI-NAL-I.Y,  ad.  In  a  longitudinal 
direction.  '  P.  Cyc. 

LON-gi-TU'DI-NAT-fD,  a.  Extended  in  length. 
[e..]  Goldsmith. 

LSNG '-LEAVED  (-levd),  a.    Having  long  leaves. 

LONG'-LEG-e^D  (oc-lSgd),  a.    Having  long  legs. 

l6NG'LEG§,  n.  (Ent.)  An  insect  having  long 
legs  ;  crane-fly  ;  Tipula  sylvestris.      Hamilton. 

LONG'-LlVED  (-llvd),  a.  iHaving  great  length  of 
life.     "  The  long-lived  tree."  Donne. 

tLONG'LY,  ad.     Tediously:  —  longingly.    Shak. 

LONG'-MEA§-URE  (-mSzh'ur),  /i.  A  measure  of 
length ;  lineal  measure. 

LONG'-NECKED  (-nSkt  or  -nek-ed),  a.  Having  a 
long  neck.  Drayton. 

fLONG'N^SS,  ■«.     State  of  being  long.     Cotgrave. 

LONG'NO^E,  )i.  {Ich.)  The  gar-fish  ;  £soa;6efc«e, 
or  Belone  vulgaris.  —  See  Gak-fish.  E)ig.  Cyc. 

L0NG'-PAT-5D,  a.     Long-headed.  Johnson. 

L0NG'-PEIM'5R,  n.  (Printing.)  A  type  larger 
than  bourgeois,  and  smaller  than  small  pica. 

This  line  is  printed  in  long-primer. 

LiSNG'-PRIM'IgR,  a.  (Printing.)  Noting  a  kind 
of  type  of  a  size  intermediate  between  small  pica 
and  bourgeois.  Crabb. 

LONG'-RtJN,  /J.     The  ultimate  result.      Be.  Rev. 

LSNG'-SHANKED  (-shiingkt,  82),  a.  Having  long 
shanks  or  long  legs.  Clarke. 

LONG'-SIGIIT  (-sit),  n.  An  affection  of  the  sight, 
in  which  the  vision  is  accurate  only  when  the 
object  is  far  off ;  long-sightedness.  Hoblyn. 

LfiNG'-SIGHT-jpO,  a.      1.    Applied  to   a  person 

whose  vision  is  acctirate  only  when  the  object 

is  at  some  distance  ;  far-sighted.  Clarke. 

2.  Far-seeing ;  sagacious.  Farrar. 

L6NG'-SIGHT'5D-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
long-sighted ;  far-sightedness.  Dunglison. 

fLflNG'SOME,  a.  [A.  S.  langsum.']  Wearisome 
by  reason  of  length ;  tedious.  "  The  longsome 
plain."  Prior.  "  His  longsome  treatise."   Hall. 

l6ng'-SPUN,  a.  Carried  to  an  excessive  length ; 
tedious.     "  Long-spun  allegories."        Addison. 
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LdNG'-SUF'FpR-ANCE,  n.  Long-suffering ;  for- 
bearance ;  clemency.  "  The  , . .  long-sufferance 
of  God."  Commo?i  Prayer. 

liONG'-SUF'F^R-ING,  a.  Patient;  not  easily  pro- 
voked ;  forbearing. 

The  Lord  God . . .  long-su^ering  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness. iS-'X.  XXXIV.  (j. 

LONG'-SUF'FgR-ING,  n.  Patient  endurance  of 
injuries  ;  forbearance  ;  clemency. 

Reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doc- 
trine. 2  Tim.  iv.  'i. 

LONG'— TAIL,  n.  An  animal,  particularly  a  dog, 
having  an  uncut  tail.  Shak. 

.(^  "  A  long-tail  was  a  gentleman's  dog,  or  one 
qualified  to  hunt ;  other  dogs  being  required  to  have 
their  tails  cut :  hence,  cut  and  long  tail  signified  gentle 
folks  and  others  as  they  might  come."    Smart. 

l6ng'— TAIL,  a.  Having  the  tail  uncut,  as  a  dog. 

LdNG'-TAILED  (-tald),  a.     Having  a  long  tail. 

LONG'-TlM-BeR§,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Timbers  ex- 
tending from  the  dead-wood  to  the  head  of  the 
second  futtocks.  Dana. 

LONG'— TOM,  n.  (Naut.)  A  long  cannon  mounted 
on  the  deck  of  war-vessels,  used  for  throwing 
shot  a  great  distance.  Clarke. 

l6ng'-t6ngUED  (-tOngd),  u,.  Having  a  long 
tongue  ;  babbling  ;  prating.  Shak. 

LONG'-TRIED,  u..     Long  or  often  used. 

LONG'-Vf?-A51ED  (-fjd),  a.  Having  a  long  vis- 
age or  face.  Hawkins. 

LONG'WAY§,  ad.  Longwise  ;  lengthwise.  "A 
vast  mole  which  lies  longioays."   [ii.]   Addison. 

l6NG'-WIND-(;d,  a.  l.  Long-breathed;  not 
easily  exhausted  of  breath  ;  as,  "A  long-winded 
animal." 

2.  Tedious ;  wearisome. 


LONG'-WINGED  (-wingd),o.  Having  long  wings. 

LONG'WISE  (-wiz),  ad.  In  the  direction  of  its 
length ;  lengthwise,     [r.]  Bacon. 

LONG'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  A  species  of  herb.  Ash. 

l6NG'-YEARNED  (-yernd),  a.  Troubled  for  a 
longtime.  "Jlis  long-gearned  life,"  B.Jonson. 

LON'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  lonely.  "  A  tom'sA  and 
retired  condition."     [r.]  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

LOO,  n.    A  game  £.t  cards.  Pope. 

LOO,  V.  a.  To  beat  the  opponents  by  winning 
every  trick  at  the  game.  Shenst07ie. 

l66'BI-LY,  a.  Awkward  ;  clumsy  ;  lubberly ; 
cloivnisti.   "  A  fooWy  ...  fellow."    U Estrange. 

LOOB^,  n.pl.  (Mining.)  Tin  slime  or  sludge  con- 
tainmg  ore.  Simmonds. 

l66'BY,  n.  [From  lob.  —  W.  llabi.]  An  awk- 
ward, clumsy  fellow  ;  a  lubber,     [r.]         Swift. 

II  LOOP  (mf),  n.  [Fr.  lof.  —  See  Lurr.]  (Naut.) 
The  after  part  of  the  bow,  or  where  the  planks 
begin  to  be  incurvated  as  they  approach  the 
stern  ;  —  commonly  written  luff'.  Mar.  Did. 

II  LOOP  (IHf  or  lof)  [liif,  S.  W.  P.  J. ;  16f,  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C],  V.  a.  (Naut.)  To  bring  nearer  the 
wind,  as  the  head  of  a  ship  ;  to  ply  to  wind- 
ward.    "  She,  once  being  loofed."  Shak. 

II  LOOP  (mf),  V.  n.  (Naut.)  To  bring  the  head  of 
a  ship  nearer  the  wind  ;  —  now  commonly  writ- 
ten Ze*^.  "We  .  .  .  loofed  for  another."  Hackluyt. 

II  LOOK  (mic,  51)  [liik,  S.  P.  J.  Sm.  TF5. ;  18k,  W. 
B.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wr.],  v.  n.  [A.  S.  looian  ;  Ger.  lu- 
gen.  — Sansc.  lokhan.']  [i.  LOOKED  ;  pp.  look- 
ing, LOOKED.] 

_  1.  To  direct  the  eye  -,  —  the  particular  direc- 
tion being  indicated  by  the  adverb  or  preposi- 
tion which  follows. 

As  I  bent  down  to  loolc,  just  opposite, 

A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared, 

Bending  to  look  on  me.  Milton. 

And  look  before  you  ere  you  leap; 

For  as  you  sow  you  're  like  to  reap.  Hittlihras. 

.8®=  "  When  the  present  object  is  mentioned,  the 
preposition  after  look  is  either  ot?  or  a( ;  if  it  is  absent, 
we  use /or ;  if  distant,  ap.er.  To  was  sometimes  used 
anciently  for  at."    Johnson. 

2.  To  direct  the  intellectual  eye  ;  to  direct  or 
apply  the  mind  or  thought. 
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We  are  not  only  to  look  at  the  bare  action,  but  at  the  rea- 
son of  it.  ■  StilUnufieet. 

They  will  not  look  beyond  the  received  notions  of  tlie 
place  and  age.  Locke. 

3.  To  have  anticipation  of  something ;  to  ex- 
pect. 

Honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  firiends, 

I  must  not  look  to  have.  Shak. 

4.  To  take  heed  or  care ;  to  mind.  "  Look 
that  ye  bind  them  fast."  Shak. 

5.  To  be  turned  or  directed ;  to  front ;  to  face! 
Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eyelids  look 

straight  before  thee.  Frov.  iv.  25. 

The  door  that  looketh  towards  the  north.         Ezek.  viii.  3. 

6.  To  have  a  particular  appearance ;  to  ap- 
pear; to  seem.    *' How  pale  she  fooAs!  "    Shak. 

Observe  how  such  a  practice  looks  in  another  person,  and 
remember  that  it  looks  as  ill,  or  worse,  in  yourself        Watis. 

7.  To  have  or  assume  any  air,  mien,  or  man- 
ner, with  the  purpose  of  impressing  a  beholder. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret; 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own.  Shak. 

To  look  about  on e''s  self,,  to  be  vigilant  or  circum- 
spect; to  be  on  one's  guard.  Harvey. —  To  look  after, 
to  attend  to  ;  to  take  care  of.  Locke.  To  expect. 
"  Looking  after  tliose  tilings  wliich  are  coming  on  the 
eartll."  Luke  xxi.  26.  To  seek  ;  to  search.  Wood- 
ward.—  To  look  black,,  to  frown.  Slmk.  —  To  look  dag- 
gersy  to  express  hate  or  rancor  by  the  look.  —  To  look 
down  upov,  to  despise,  to  regard  witli  contempt. — 
To  look  for,  to  expect.  "  Look  now  for  no  enchanting 
voice."  Milton.  To  seek;  to  search  for.  Locke. — 
2'o  look  into,  to  examine;  to  inspect  closely;  to  ob- 
serv'e  narrowly.  "  Which  things  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into.'"  1  Pet.  i.  12.  —  To  look  on,  to  be  merely  a 
spectator.  "  1  'II  be  a  candle-holder  and  look  on." 
Shak.  To  regard  ;  to  esteem  ;  to  consider.  "  Her 
friends  would  lookonher  the  worse."  Prior.  —  To  look 
one  another  in  tlie  face,  to  meet  for  combat.  2  Kings 
xiv.  8.  —  To  look  over,,  to  examine  one  by  one.  *'  A 
young  child  .  .  .  tired  bis  maid  every  day  to  look  them 
[bis  play-gamesj  over.''''  Locke.  To  cast  the  eye  over, 
as,  *'  To  look  over  a  lesson."  —  To  look  out,  to  be  on 
tbe  watch  ;  to  be  on  one's  guard.  "  Is  a  man  bound 
to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  himself?"  Collier.  To 
search  for  and  find  ;  to  discover  by  searching.  "  He 
.  .  .  will  look  out  other  company."  Locke. —  To  look 
to,  or  unto,  to  see  to  ;  to  take  care  of.  "  Let  my  horses 
be  well  looked  to."  Shak.  To  depend  or  rely  on  ;  to 
expect  to  receive  from  ;  as,  "  to  look  to  a  person  for 
the  payment  of  a  debt." — To  look  up,  Xo  search  for 
and  find ;  as,  "  To  look  up  a  reference  in  a  book."  — 
To  look  upon,  to  regard,  to  consider.  —  To  look  up  to, 
to  regard  with  veneration  or  respect. 
Syn.  —  See  Await,  See. 

I  LOOK  (luk),  V.  a.  1.  To  see;  to  have  the  si^ht 
or  view  of;  to  behold.  "  Octavia,  I  was  looking 
you,  my  love."  Dryden. 

Fate  sees  thy  life  lodged  in  a  brittle  glass. 

And  looks  it  through,  but  to  it  cannot  pass.      Dryden, 

2.  To  seek  ;  to  search  for ;  to  hunt. 

Looking  my  love  I  go  from  place  to  place.  Spenser. 

3.  To  influence  by  looks. 

A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire, 

And  look  the  world  to  law.  Dryden. 

\\  LOOK  (luk),  iiitejy.     See  !  lo  !  behold !        Shak. 
II  LOOK  (luk),  n.    1.  The  act  of  looking  ;  gaze. 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind.        Gray. 

2.  Cast  of  the  countenance  ;  air  of  the  face  ; 
appearance  ;  mien  ;  aspect. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace.  B.  Jonson. 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn.      Goldsmith. 

Syn.  —  See  Air. 
II  LOOK'^R  (mk'er),  n.     One  who  looks. 

Looker  on,  a  mere  spectator.  "  A  looker  on  here  in 
Vienna."     Shak. 

II  LOOK'JNG  (luk'ing),  p.  u.  Using  the  eye:  — 
having  an  appearance  :  —  expecting. 

II  LOOK'ING-FOR  (luk'jng-fdr),  n.     Expectation. 

A  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment.        Ifeb.  x.  27. 

II  LOOK'ING-GLAss  (luk'ing-gl&s),  n.  A  glass  in 
which  a  person  may  behold  his  image  reflected ; 
a  mirror.  Shak. 

II  LOOK'OUT  (luk'but),   «.       1.    A  watching  for 
the  appearance  or  approach  of  any  thing ;  ob- 
servation ;  watch ;  view.  Qu.  Rev. 
2.  A  place  of  observation,  as  a  tower,  hill,  &c. 

l66l,  71.  (Metallurgy.)  A  vessel  for  receiving  the 
washings  of  ores.  Buchanan. 

LOOM,  n.     [A.  S.  loma,  geloma,  loom,  utensils.] 
1.  A  frame  or  machine  for  weaving  cloth. 

A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loom.  Prior. 

i^==  It  originally  signified  any  utensil  or  piece  of 
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furniture,  and  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  Chesbiro, 
England  j  —  wlience  heir-loom. 

2,  {Naut.)  The  part  of  an  oar  which  is  within 
board  in  rowing.  Dana. 

3.  A  chimney  :  —  the  track  of  a  fish.  [Local, 
Eng.]  WHght. 

l66m,  n.  [Ger.  lohme;  Dan.  fom,  loom.]  A 
large  bird  resembling  the  wild  duck.  Crrew. 

L66iM,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  leomarif  to  shine  ;  koma,  a 
ra.y  of  light.  Richardson.]  To  appear  larger 
than  reatity,  or  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  or  land,  as  a  ship  or  other  object  when 
seen  through  a  refracting  medium,  as  fog. 

Awful  she  loorm,  the  terror  of  the  main.  Fye. 

l66med,  a.    That  is  woven  in  a  loom. 

Or  with  loomed  wool  the  native  robe  aupplies.         Savage. 

l66m'-GALE,  n.  A  gentle,  easy  gale.  Mar.  Diet. 

LOOM'JNG,  n.  The  indistinct  and  magnified  ap- 
pearance, or  the  apparent  elevation  of  objects 
seen  in  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere  ;  a 
kind  of  mirage.  Brande. 

LoSn",  n.  [Scot,  hun,  lowji,  loon.  —  With  lowut 
hwtj  and  hutj  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to 
hio,  to  make  low.  Tooke.  —  From  A.  S.  Inn, 
needy.  Sibbald.  —  From  Ir.  Hun,  slothful.  Li/e. 
—  Dut.  hen.     Nares.] 

1.  A  low,  sorry  fellow ;  a  vagabond ;  a  lout. 
**Thou  cream-faced  loon."  Shak. 

2.  {Omith.)  A  large,  migratory,  aquatic  bird 
of  the  order  A7iseres;  great  northern  diver ;  Co- 
lijmhus  glacialis.  —  See  Diver.  Wilson. 

LOOP,  n.  [A.  S.  hleapan,  to  run  ;  Dut.  loopen, 
because  it  is  easily  slipped  off.  Skinner.] 

1.  A  doubling  or  folding  of  a  string  or  like 
substance  through  which  a  portion  of  the  same 
string  or  another  string  may  be  drawn. 

Bind  our  crooked  legs  in  hoops 

Made  of  shells,  with  silver  loops.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  loop-hole.  Britton. 

3.  {Metallurgy.)  Apart  of  a  block  of  cast-iron 
melted  off  for  the  forge  or  the  hammer.  Wright, 

4.  The  hinge  of  a  door  or  a  gate  :  — ■  a  length 
of  paling.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

LOOPED  (16pt),  a.     Full  of  holes.  Shak. 

LOOP'^R,  n.  {Ent.)  A  kind  of  caterpillar  ;  can- 
ker-worm ;  geometer  ;  span-worm.  Farm.  Ency. 

l66p'— HOLE,  n.  \.  A  small  opening,  as  in  a 
wall ;  — ^  particularly,  an  oblong  opening,  wider 
within  than  without,  in  the  walls  of  fortifica- 
tions, through  which  to  discharge  small  arms 
and  other  weapons.  Dryden.  Glos.  of  Mil.Terms. 
2.  A  hole  or  way  for  escape  or  evasion. 

Finding  flaws,  loop-holes,  and  evasions.  Addison. 

'Tis  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world.  Cowper. 

l66p'-HOLED  (-hold),  a.  Having  loop-holes; 
full  of  holes  or  openings.  Hudibras. 

l66p'I5,  a.  Deceitful;  crafty;  —  written  also 
loopy.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

l66p'ING,  n.  {Metallurgy.)  The  running  together 
of  the  matter  of  an  ore  into  a  mass  when  the 
ore  is  heated  only  for  calcination.  Ure. 

tL66RD,  n.  [Fr.  hurd,  a  blockhead.]  An  idle, 
slothful  fellow  ;  a  drone.  Spenser. 

t  l66|,  n.     [L.  laus.]    Praise  ;  renown.  Chaucer. 

LOOSE,  V.  a.  [Goth,  liusan;  A.  S.  lysan,  leosan\ 
Dut.  lossen,  &ozen;  Ger.  ibsen;  Dan.  U>s€;  Sw. 
losa.  —  Gr.   Auta.]      [i.  loosed  ;    pp.   loosing, 

LOOSED.] 

1.  To  free  from  that  which  holds  or  fastens  ; 
to  unbind;  to  untie. 

Loose  thy  shoes  from  off  thy.feet.  JusTi.  v.  Hi. 

This  is  to  eut  the  knot,  when  we  cannot  loose  it.     Bvmet. 

2.  To  relax  ;  to  loosen.  "  The  joints  of  his 
loins  were  hosed.'"  Da?i.  v.  9. 

3.  To  free  from  corporeal  or  mental  bonds ; 
to  liberate;  to  release;  to  free. 

The  captive  exile  hasteneth  that  he  may  be  looser!. 

/«a.  xli.  14. 

4.  To  disengage;  to  disconnect.  "They 
hosed  their  hold."  Dryden. 

5.  To  discharge  or  let  fly  as  an  arrow  or  other 
missile  weapon.  "  Many  arrows  hosed  several 
ways."  Shak. 

6.  To  solve  ;  to  explain.  Spenser, 

l65se,  v.  n.     1.  To  cast  oflF  the  rope  or  hawser 


by  which  a  vessel  is  made  fast  to  the  shore  :  — 
to  leave  a  port ;  to  set  sail. 

When  Paul  and  his  company  loafed  from  Paphos,  they 
came  to  Perga,  in  Pamjiliylia.  Acts  jciii.  13. 

2.  To  discharge  or  let  fly  an  arrow  or  other 
missile  weapon.  "  You  are  a  good  archer,  Mar- 
cus; .  .  .  loose  when  I  bid."  Shak, 

l66sE,  a.  [Goth.  laus\  A.  S.  leas\  Dut.  fos, 
hsse ;  Ger.  hs  ;  Dan.  los ;  Sw.  I'js.] 

1.  Not  fastened  or  confined ;  untied ;  unbound. 

.  Xio,  1  see  four  men  loose,  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire. 

Dan.  Lii.  25. 

2.  Slack;  not  tense;  not  tight;  as,  "-^  Loose 
reins  "  ;  "A  loose  garment  or  bandage." 

3.  Not  having  its  parts  closely  united ;  not 
compact  or  firm  ;  not  dense  or  close. 

With  horse  and  chariot  ranked  in  loose  array.        Milton. 

4.  Easily  removed ;  not  fixed ;  not  fast ;  as, 
*'  A  loose  tooth." 

5.  Not  concise ;  not  close  ;  prolix ;  rambling. 

An  author  . . .  loose  and  difi'use  in  his  style.  Felton. 

6.  Not  exact  or  precise ;  vague ;  indetermi- 
nate ;  ill-defined ;  indistinct ;  indefinite. 

It  is  but  a  loose  thing  to  speak  of  possibilities,  without  the 
particular  designs;  so  is  it  to  speak  ot  lawfulness,  without  the 
particular  cases.  Bacon. 

7.  Not  Strict;  not  rigid  ;  lax. 

Conscience,  and  the  fear  of  swerving  from  that  which  is 
right,  makcth  them  diligent  observers  of  circumstances,  the 
loose  regard  of  which  is  the  nurse  of  vulgar  folly.       Hooker. 

8.  Lax  of  bowels  ;  not  costive.  Locke. 

9.  Disengaged ;  disconnected  ;  detached ;  not 
bound;  free;  —  v/ith  from,  and  rarely  with  of. 

10.  Lax  in  morals  ;  immoral;  dissolute;  un- 
chaste.    "  Loose  and  dissolute."  Addison. 

To  break  loose,  to  escape  forcibly  from  restraint  or 
confinement.  —  7'o  let  loose,  to  free  from  restraint  or 
confinement;  to  set  at  liberty: — to  slacken.     ''Let 

loose  the  reins."  Milton. 4£  loose  ends,  hdiVing  no 

regular  employment.    Hunter. 

Syn.  — See  Dissolute,  Slack. 

LOOSE,  n.     L  f  A  letting  loose,  as  an  arrow  from 

a  bow.  "The  foosegave  such  atwang."Z)ra?/^o». 

2.  Freedom  from  restraint  or  confinement. 

"  Come,  give  thy  soul  a  hose.''    [r.]      Dryden. 

LdoSE'LY,  ad.     In  a  loose  manner  ;  not  fast. 

LOOS'EN    (lo'sn),  v.  a.     [fVom  hose.]     \i.  loos- 

EXED  ;  pp.  LOOSENING,  LOOSENED.] 

1.  To  make  loose  ;  to  render  less  tight,  fixed, 
or  compact;  to  relax;  as,  "To  toosen  a  bandage." 

2.  To  free  from  restraint  or  confinement. 

It  loosens  his  hands  and  assists  his  understanding.      Dt-yden. 

3.  To  separate  from  connection;  to  alienate. 

I  had  rather  lose  the  battle  than  that  suitor 

Should  loosen  him  and  me.  Shak. 

4.  To  make  lax,  as  the  bowels.  Bacon. 

LOOS'EN  (I&'sn),  v.  n.   To  become  loose  ;  to  part. 

LodSE'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  loose;  — 
opposed  to  tightness,  fixedness,  or  comjmctness. 

The  looseness  of  the  skin  or  shell,  that  sticketh  not  close  to 
the  flesh.  Bacon. 

2.  Laxity  ;  levity  ;  —  opposed  to  strictness  or 
rigidness.  "A  looseness  of  principles.'*^i(Scr6«ri/. 

3.  Irregularity  of  life  or  conduct ;  neglect  of 
laws.    "  Looseness  of  life,"  Hayward. 

4.  Lewdness  ;  unchastity.  Spenser. 

5.  Flux  of  the  bowels;  diarrhoea.  "Taking 
cold  moveth  hoseness."  Bacon. 

LddSE'STRIFE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  several 
species  of  shrubs  of  the  genera  Lysimachia, 
Lythrum,  Ludwigia,  and  Naumburgia.      &ray. 

Lods'jSHjCs.  Somewhat  loose.  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

l66'V^R,  n.    See  Louver. 

LOP,  V.  a.  [Gr.  &X6t!tw,  to  pull,  pluck,  strip  off". 
Skinner.    Lye.  —  Ger.  laub,  a  leaf.     Minsheu.] 

[i.  LOPPED  ;  pp.   LOPPING,  LOPPED.] 

1.  To  cut  off",  as  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

Oak  or  fir, 
"With  branches  Zo^jperf,  in  wood  or  mountain  felled.    Milton. 

2.  To  cut  off  the  branches  or  extremities  of. 

The  oak.  Rrowing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree,  and  then 
lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak.  Locke. 

3.  To  cut  off ;  to  sever ;  to  dissever  ;  to  detach. 

Stern  Hector  waved  his  sword,  and,  standing  near, 

Full  on  the  lance  a  stroke  so  justly  sped. 

That  the  broad  falchion  lopped  its  brazen  head.         Pope. 

4.  To  let  fall ;  to  drop.  "  A  horse  hps  his 
ears."  Wright. 

je^=' "  This  word  does  not  appear  to  be  of  very 


ancient  use  in  the  language.  To  lop  the  bough  in 
Isa.  X.  33,  is  in  preceding  traslations,  to  cut.  Drayton 
and  Spenser  are  the  most  remote  authorities  that  have 
occurred."    Ricltardson. 

LOP,  71.  Branches  cut  from  a  tree.  "  Lo/j,  bark 
and  part  of  the  timber."  ^Shak. 

LOP,  «.     {Ent.)  [A,  S.  hppe.]     A  flea.     Johnson. 
t  LOPE,  i.  from  leap.     Leaped.  —  See  Leap. 

And  laughing,  lope  to  a  tiee.  Spenser. 

L6pe,«.  a  Stride  ;  a  leap.  [Local,  U.S.J  Thorpe. 

LOP'^R,  n.     A  machine  for  laying  lines.      Crabb. 

L0PH'I-O-D6n,  or  LO-PHi'0-DON,  n.  [Gr.  X6<piov, 
a  little  crest  or  ridge,  and  <j(5o6s,  &(i6vTog,  a  tooth.] 
{Geol.)  An  extinct  genus  of  mammiferous  quad- 
rupeds allied  to  the  tapir  and  rhinoceros  ;  —  so 
named  from  the  form  of  the  lower  molar  teeth, 
which  terminate  in  transverse  elevations,  more 
or  less  oblique.  Cuvier. 

lSpH-O-BRAjv'jCHI-ATE  (-bi^ng'ke-9t,  82),  a.  [Gr. 
).otp6g,  a  crest,  and  ^pay-xJta,  gills.]  \leh.)  Noting 
an  order  of  fishes  distinguished  by  their  gills 
being  in  tufts,  as  in  the  pipe-fish.  Brande. 

L0-PH6PH-0-Ri'^r.M,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  lotpoipogds, 
wearing  a  crest ; 
7.0^6^,  a  crest,  and 
fpiou},  to  bear.] 
[Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of 
the  order  Gallina- 
and  family  Pha- 
sianid<B',  monauls. 
G^'ay. 

L0P'l6l-LY,  n.  See 

Loblolly.  Croker.  Lophophorus  Impeyanue. 

LOP'PARD,  n.  A  tree  the  top  of  which  is  lopped 
or  cut  off;  a  pollard.  Allmi. 

l6p'PJPR,  76.     One  who  lops  or  cuts  trees. 


l6p'P?R,  v.  n.     U. 

LOPPERED.]        To 

milk. 


LOPPEE.ED  ;  pp.   LOFPERING, 

coagulate  ;  to  turn  sour,  as 
Jamieson.     Forby. 


LOP'P^RED  (-perd),  a.  Coagulated ;  curdled ; 
clotted.  "  Loppered  milk."  Ainswo7'th.  "  Lop- 
pered  blood."    Hampole.     [Local,  Scotland.] 

LOP'PING,  n.    Branches  cut  off.  Cotgrave. 

LOP'— STD-^D,  a.  Heavier  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other;  leaning  to  one  side.  Wright. 

LO-aUA'CIOUS  (lo-kwa'shus),  a.  [L.  hquax,  h- 
Quacis ;  hquor,  to  speak ;  It.  hquace ;  Sp.  locuaz  ; 
Fr.  hquace.] 

1.  Full  of  talk ;  talkative ;  garrulous ;  blabbing. 

In  council  she  gives  license  to  her  tongue, 
LoquaciovSf  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong.  Di-}iden. 

2.  Speaking;  talking,     [k.] 


Loqvadous  strings,  whose  solemn  notes 


Phillips. 


Provoke  to  harmless  revels. 

Syn.  —  See  Talkativeness. 

LO-ClUA'CIOyS-LY,  ad.  In  a  loquacious  manner. 

LO-aUA'CIOUS-NESS  (lo-kwa'shus-nes),  n.  Talk- 
ativeness ;  loquacity. 

Lp-auAg'l-TY  (lo-kwSs'e-te),  n.  [L.  hquacitas  ; 
It.  hquacita ;  Sp.  hcuacidad ;  Fr.  hquacite.] 
The  quality  of  being  loquacious ;  a  propensity 
to  talk  much ;  talkativeness ;  garrulity. 

Why  loquacity  is  to  be  avoided  tht  wise  man  gives  us  a 
sufficient  answer,  Prov.  x.  19:  "In  the  multitude  of  words 
there  wanteth  not  sin":  and  Eccl.  v.  7:  "In  many  words 
there  are  divers  vanities."  Ray. 

Syn.  —  See  Talkativeness. 

LO-RAj^'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  7Mpov,  a  thong,  and  avBos, 
"a  flower.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs 
parasitical  on  trees,  found  principally  in  tropi- 
cal localities  ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  the 
long,  linear  shape  and  leathery  substance  of  the 
petals.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LO'RATE,  a.  [L.  forn^MS ;  ^orum,  a  thong.]  {Bot.) 
Shaped  like  a  thong  or  strap.  Gray. 

LORD,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  laward;  A.  S.  hlaford,  la- 
ford,  laueord ;  Icel.  larardur ;  Scot,  laii'd,  hrde. 
—  Skinner,  whose  opinion  Bosirorth  adopts,  de- 
rives A.  S.  hlaford  from  hlaf,  a  loaf,  and/orrf,  to 
afford,  to  supply,  because  a  lord  supplies  many 
with  bread.  —  Jm71''/s  objects  to  ford,  knowing  no 
such  A-  S.  word,  and  pronounces  hlaford  to  be 
composed  of  hlaf,  a  loaf,  and  ord  (L.or^«s),  ori- 
gin, source. —  Tooke,  whose  opinion  Richard- 
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son  adopts,  asserts  it  to  be  composed  of  klaf\ 
past  participle  of  hlifiany  to  lift,  to  raise,  and 
ord  (L.  07'tiis),  source,  origin,  and  therefore  to 
mean  high-born,  of  exalted  origin.  Stiemkielm 
derives  it  from  hlaf,  bread,  and  weard,  a  host.  — 
VitelUus  derives  Icel.  lavardur  from  ludj  land, 
soil,  and  vard,  a  guardian.] 

1.  A  person  of  high  birth,  rank,  or  authority  ; 
a  superior  ;  a  master  ;  a  ruler  ;  a  governor.  "  Of 
Athens  he  was  lord."  D-ryden. 

But  uow  1  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  of  myself.  Shak. 

2.  A  husband.  '*  He  shall  be  lord  of  Lady 
Imogen."  Shak. 

I  oft  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplored 

My  absent  daughter  and  my  dearer  lord.  Pope. 

3.  In  Great  Britain,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  es- 
pecially a  baron,  as  distinguished  from  the  high- 
er orders  of  nobility. 

,6®=*  The  title  is  extended  by  courtesy  to  the  sons  of 
dukes  and  marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  sons  of  earls, 
and,  by  virtue  of  their  ofhce,  to  the  mayors  of  London, 
of  York,  and  of  Dublin  ;  to  judges  while  presiding  in 
court,  and  to  certain  other  high  otllcial  personages, 
as,  '■^  Lord  Chancellor";  '■^  Lord  of  the  Treasury," 
&c.  It  is  given  also  to  one  who  has  the  fee  of  a 
manor,  and  consequently  the  homage  of  liis  tenants, 
but  if  not  of  no'ule  birth,  he  is  not  addressed  as  a 
lord.  Smart.  JBrande. 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade: 
A  Dreath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  nas  made.    Goldsmilh, 

4.  {Feudal  System.)  The  grantor  or  proprie- 
tor of  the  land,  who  retained  the  dominion  or 
ultimate  property  of  the  feud  or  fee,  the  use 
only  being  granted  to  the  tenant  or  vassal. 

5.  [Gr.  lapSdg,  bent  forwards.]  In  a  ludicrous 
sense,  a  hump-backed  person.  Smart. 

j^^  In  the  Scriptures  the  word  Lord  is  used  in 
various  senses,  which  may  be  generally  determined 
from  the  connection. 

1.  The  Supreme  Being;  God;  Jehovah;  —  in  this 
sense,  for  discrimination,  printed  in  small  capitals. 

I  will  prMse  thee,  O  Lord,  mtli  my  whole  heart.  Fs.  is.  1. 

3.  Jesus  Christ. 

Of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  inherit- 
ance ;  for  ye  serve  the  Zoi-d  Christ.  2  Col,  iii.  24. 

3.  A  sovereign;  a  king;  a  ruler. 

And  [he]  said  unto  the  king,  Let  not  my  lord  impute  in- 
iquity unto  me.  2  Sam.  xix.  VJ. 

4.  A  prince  or  nobleman. 

My  counsellors  and  my  Zorrfs  sought  unto  me.      Daji.  iv.  36. 

5.  A  husband.  "  !\Iy  lord  being  old."  Ocn.  xviii.  12. 

6.  An  owner  or  a  master.  "  The  lord  of  the  vine- 
yard." Matt.  XX.  8. 

The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  above 
his  lord.  Matt.  x.  24. 

7.  A  title  of  respect,  used  in  addressing  a  superior. 
"  Drink,  my  lord.^^  Ocn.  xxiv.  18. 

House  of  Lords ^  the  upper  house  of  the  English  Par- 
liament, composed  of  lords  temporal  and  lords  spirit- 
ual.—  Lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  the  attorney-general, 
or  senior  standing  counsel  for  the  crown  in  Scotland. 
—  Lord  chancellor,  or  lord  hi^h  chancellor.  See 
Chancellor. —  Lord  keeper,  formerly  in  England, 
an  officer  of  the  crown,  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
king's  great  seal,  with  authority  to  affix  it  to  public 
documents.  The  office  is  now  united  with  that  of 
lord  chancellor.  —  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  vice- 
roy, or  chief  executive  officer  of  Ireland.  —  Lord  lieu- 
tenant of  a  county,  in  England  and  Wales,  an  officer 
intrusted  by  the  crown  with  the  chief  military  affairs 
of  a  county.  —  Lord  of  misrule,  formerly,  in  England,  a 
person  chosen  to  direct  the  sports  and  revels  of  a  great 
family  during  Christmas;  revel -m  aster ;  Christmas 
prince.  "  After  1640,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  lord  of 
misrule  in  England."  P.  Cyc. —  Lords  spiritual,  in 
England,  archbishops  and  bishops  who  have  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  comprising  two  archbishops  and 
twenty-four  bishops  of  the  English  Church,  and  one 
archbishop  and  three  bishops  of  the  Irish  prelacy, — 
Lords  temporal,  lay  peers  who  have  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  comprising  all  the  peers  of  England,  sixteen 
representative  peers  of  the  Scottish  peerage,  and 
twenty-eight  representative  peers  of  the  Irish  peerage. 
P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

LORD,  V.  n.   [i.  lorded  ;  pp.  lording,  lorded.] 
To  act  as  lord;  to  rule, — particularly  to  rule 
despotically  ;  to  domineer  ;  — used  with  over  be- 
fore the  object  ruled,  and  sometimes  followed  by 
it.    "  She  lordeth  in  licentious  bliss.*'     Spense^'. 
The  afllicted  throne 
Imperial,  which  once  lorded  o'er  the  world.      Philips. 
But  if  thy  passions  lord  it  in  tby  breast, 
Art  thou  not  still  a  slave  ?  Dryden. 

LORD,  V.  a.  To  invest  with  the  dignity  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  lord.  "  He  thus  being  lorded."  Shak. 

LORD'DOM,  w.  The  rule,  jurisdiction,  or  dominion 
of  lord's,     [r.]  iV.  M-  Mag. 
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f  LORD'ING,  n.  1.  Sir  ;  master  ;  an  ancient  mode 
of  address.     "  Listen,  hrdings."  Speiuer. 

2.  A  little  or  young  lord  ;  lordling.        Shak. 

3.  A  lord,  in  ridicule  or  contempt. 

To  lordingB  proud  I  tune  my  lay.  Swift. 

LORD'-LIEU-TEN  'ANT  (-lev-ten'?nt),  ».  The  chief 
executive  officer  or  viceroy  of  Ireland.      Booth. 

LORD'— LIKE,  a.  Like  or  becoming  a  lord ;  lord- 
ly.    "  Lord-like  at  ease."  Dryden, 

LORD'LJ-NESS,  n.    1.  The  quality  of  being  lordly  ; 

dignity  ;  high  rank  or  station.  Shak. 

2.  Pride ;  haughtiness.  More. 

LOED'LJNG,  n.     1.  A  little  lord.  Swift. 

2.  A  lad,  in  contempt  or  ridicule.  Goldsmith. 

LORD'LY,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  becoming,  a  lord. 

Lordly  sins  require  lordly  estates  to  support  them.   South. 

2.  Proud  ;  haughty ;  imperious  ;  domineering. 

Lords  are  lordliest  in  tlieir  wine.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Magisterial. 

LORD'LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  lord  ;  proudly ; 
haughtily  ;  imperiously.  Dryden. 

A  famisiied  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood, 
Eoars  lordly  tierce,  and  challenges  the  food.        Dryden. 

LOR-DO'S}S,  n.  [Gr.  Xopidi,  bent  forwards.] 
\Anat.)  Curvature  of  the  bones,  —  particularly 
of  the  spinal  column  forwards.  Dunglison. 

LORD'§'-DAY,  n.  The  Christian  Sabbath ;  the 
first  day  of  the  week ;  Sunday.  Bev.  i.  10. 

LORD'SHIP,  n.  1.  (Old  Bng.  Law.)  Authority 
granted  by  the  crown  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  to 
hold  a  private  leet,  or  preside  judicially  over  his 
domain  :  —  the  domain  itself;  seigniory.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Authority  ;  dominion  ;  rule. 

The  kings  of  the  gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them. 

Lnke  xxii.  ^t. 

3.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  a  lord. 

4.  A  title  of  honor  to  a  nobleman  not  a  duke  ; 
—  a  titulary  compellation  of  English  judges, 
and  some  other  persons  in  authority.    Johnson. 

.8®=  "  This  is  the  meaning  in  the  address,  Your 
lordship^  which,  however  determined  by  tile  pronoun, 
is  a  noun  in  the  tiiird  person."    Smart. 

LORD'f'-SUP'PER,  re.  The  Christian  sacrament; 
the  eucharist. 

LORE,  n.  [Goth,  leisanj  to  learn  ;  A.  S.  lar,  lar; 
Dut.  leer;  Ger.  lehre;  Dan.  leere ;  Sw.  Ia7-a. — 
See  Leaen.] 

1.  Learning ;  erudition  ;  instruction  ;  knowl- 
edge ;  discipline  ;  doctrine  ;  lesson.  Pope. 

Most  men  admire 
Virtue,  who  follow  not  her  lore.  MiVon. 

2.  f  "Workmanship. 

About  the  which  two  serpents  were  wound, 
Entrailed  mutually  in  lovely  lore.  Sjicnser. 

3.  [L.  lorvm^  a  strap.]  {Omith.)  The  space 
between  the  bill  and  the  eye.  Brande. 

t  LORE,  i.  Sip.  [A.  S.  leoran,  loren,  to  lose.]  Lost ; 

left;  lorn. — See  LoEN.  Spenser. 

t  L6R'5L,  n.     A  wretch  ;  a  losel.  Chancer. 

LORO^ETTE  (Ibr-nyet'),   n.      [Fr.]     An   opera- 
glass.  Spiel's. 
LO-RI'CA,  n.     [L.,  from  lonim,  a  thong.] 

1.  [Roman  Ant.)  A  cuirass  or  coat  of  mail 
made  of  leather  and  set  with  plates  of  metal  or 
horn  in  various  forms,  chiefly  in  rings.  Brande. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  kind  of  lute.  Rees. 

LOR'I-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  lorico,  loricatus,  to  clothe 
in  mail ;  lorica,  a  coat  of  mail.]  [i.  loeicated  ; 

pp.  LORIOATINO,  LORICATED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  coating ;  to  plate.        Ray. 

2.  {Chem.)  To  cover  with  lute.  Rees. 

LOR'I-C^TE,      I  (j_  Covered  or  plated  over ;  cov- 
LOR'I-CAT-^D,  )  eredwith  a  double  series  of  ob- 
lique scales  like  a  coat  of  mail.  Maunder. 

LOR-l-OA'TION,  n.     [L.  loricatio.l 

1.  The  act  or  the  process  of  loricating. 

2.  A  surface  or  covering  plated  like  mail. 
These  cones  have  the  entire  lorication  smoother.    Evelyn. 

LOR'I-KEET,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  parrot 
tribe,  noted  for  its  extensible  tongue.        Baird. 

t  LOR  J-MfR,  }  „_      |-j?p   larmier,  from  L.  lorum, 

t  LOR'J-NgR,  '  a  strap.]   A  maker  of  bits,  spurs, 

and  metal  mountings  for  harnesses  ;  a  saddler. 

HoHiished.     Clialmt^s. 


LOSEL 

Lg-Ri'jv.s:,  n.  pi.     {Omith.)    A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order 
Scansores,  and  the 
family  PsittacidiB ; 
lories.  Gray. 

tLOE'JNG,  n.  In- 
struction ;  doc- 
trine; lore. Spenser. 

LOr'j-OT,   n.     [Fr., 

from   L.    aureolus,  Ecleetus  Linniei. 

golden.  Scaliger.]  (Ornith.)  A  passerine  bird 
of  a  bright  yellow  color;  golden  oriole;  Oriohts 
9<^«>^la-  Yarrell. 

LOR'I-PBD,  n.  [L.  hripes,  hripedis,  limber-footed ; 
lorum,  a  strap,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  (Conch.) 
A  moUusk  having  the  foot  prolonged  into  a  kind 
of  cylindrical  cord.  Kir^j. 

LO'RIS,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  quadrumanous 
animals  of  the  family  of  lemurs,  found  in  the 
East  Indies.  — See  Lemuk.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LO'EIST,  n.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  bird 
which  was  supposed  to  cure  the  jaundice.  Crabb. 

t  LORN,  a.  [A.  S.  leoran.J  Lost ;  forlorn.  Spenser. 

LOR'RY,  n.  A  small  wagon  used  in  constructing 
railways  :  —  a  coal-cart.  Smart. 

LO'RY,».   1.  (Ornith.)  An  Oriental  bird  of  beau- 
tiful plumage,  of  the  order  Scansores  and  family 
Psiiiacidce,  or  parrots.  —  See  Loeinje.      Gray. 
2.  (Zoul.)  One  of  the  genus  Loris.GoUsmith. 

L6f 'A-BLE,  u,.     That  may  be  lost.  Boyle. 

LO^E  (16z),  V.  a.  [Goth,  liusan;  A.  S.  leosan,  lo- 
stan,  forlosian,  forlosan ;  Dut.  rerliezen;  Ger. 
verlieren  ;  Dan.  forlise  ;  Sw.  firlisa.  —  See 
Loose.]     \i.  lost  ;  pp.  losing,  lost.] 

1.  To  cease  to  have  in  possession,  as  through 
accident ;  to  be  deprived  of;  to  possess  no. 
longer  ;  —  opposed  to  keep  or  retain, 

I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives.  Shak. 

They  have  lost  their  trade  of  woollen  drapery.     Oraunt. 

He  lost  his  right  hand  with  a  shot.  Knolles, 

2.  To  forfeit,  as  by  unsuccessful  contest,  or 
as  a  penalty ;  —  opposed  to  gain  or  win. 

I  fought  the  battle  bravely  which  I  lost.  Dryden. 

So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost.  Pope. 

3.  To  make  no  use  of;  not  to  employ  or 
enjoy;  to  throw  away;  to  squander;  to  mis- 
spend ;  to  waste. 

The  happy  have  whole  days,  and  these  they  use; 

The  unhappy  have  but  hours,  and  these  they  lose.  Dryden. 
Think  that  day  lost  whose  [low]  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  noble  action  done.         Bobai-t. 

4.  To  employ  ineffectually. 

He  has  merit,  good  nature,  and  integrity,  that  are  too  often 
lost  upon  great  men.  Pope. 

5.  To  fail  to  obtain  or  gain  ;  to  miss. 

He  shall  in  no  wise /ose  his  reward.  J/aM.  x.  42. 

Thou  'It  lose  the  flood,  and,  in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy 

voyage.  Shak. 

6.  To  be  freed  from;  to  be  rid  of.  "  To  lose 
a  fever."  Pamel. 

7.  To  send  to  perdition  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  destroy. 

In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast. 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Addison. 

8.  To  deprive  or  dispossess  of. 

How  should  you  go  about  to  lose  him  a  wiffe  he  loves  with 
so  much  passion?  Temple. 

9.  To  be  deprived  of  by  death  ;  to  have  die. 

Friend  after  friend  departs: 

"Who  hath  not  ?ost  a  friend  ?  J.  Montgomery. 

10.  To  displace  ;  to  dislodge  ;  to  displant. 

A  still  soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 

That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it 

Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking.  Shak. 

11.  To  bewilder ;  to  confuse.  "  Lost  in  the 
maze  of  words."  Pope. 

To  lose  ground,  to  fall  behind. — Lost  to,  to  he  sepa- 
rated or  alienated  from.     "  Lost  to  shame."    Swift. 

O,  lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  manly  thought, 

Xos^  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul, 

"Who  think  it  solitude  to  be  alone.  Toung. 

l6§E  (18z),  v.  n.    1.  To  forfeit  any  thing  in  eon- 
test;  to  be  defeated ;  not  to  win. 

Who  loses,  and  who  wins;  who's  in,  who's  out.     Sliak. 
2.    To  yield ;   to  succumb ;   to  fail ;    to   de- 
cline. 

Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows.       Milton. 

tLO'^EL  (18'zl)  [16'zl,  Ja.  Sm. ;   loz'el,  P.  IfV.], 
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n.     [A'.  S.  losimif  to  lose.l    A  lost  wretch;  a 
sorry,  worthless  fellow ;  a  lord.  Spenser. 

t  LO§'jpN-^^R,  n.  [A.  S.  leasunff,  falseness.. —  Fr. 
losan(/ier.']     A  deceiver ;  a  flatterer.      Chaucer. 

LO^'^R  (18//?r),  n.     One  who  loses. 

l6§'ING  (ISz'ing),  n.     Loss;  deprivation.    Hume. 

l6§'{NG,  p.  a.  1.  That  loses ;  incurring  loss. 
*'  The  losing  gamester."  Dryden. 

2.  That  brings  loss  ; ,  as,  "  A  losing  game." 

.l6^'JNG-LY,  ctd.     In  a  manner  to  lose.     Wright. 

l5SS,  n.     [A.  S.  ^05.] 

1.  Failure  to  keep  in  possession ;  deprivation ; 
privation;  forfeiture;  —  opposed  to  yrtin.  ""With 
loss  of  Eden."  Milton. 

■   Great  men  great  losses  should  endure.  Shak. 

2.  Failure  to  win  or  to  gain ;  as,  *'  The  loss 
of  a  battle." 

3.  The  state  of  being  lost. 

I'or  ever  to  deplore 
Her  Zoss,. and  other  pleasures  all  abjure.  Milton. 

4.  Destruction ;  ruin  ;  overthrow ;  damage  ; 
detriment. 

Equally  enjoying 
Godlike  fruition,  quitted  all  to  save 
'  A  -world  from  utter  loss.  Milton. 

Her  fellow  ships  from  far  her  toss  descried.  Di-yden. 

5.  Useless  or  unprofitable  application  ;  waste. 

It  would  be  toss  of  time  to  explain  any  farther.     Addison. 

To  heat  a  loss,  to  be  unable  to  proceed  or  deter- 
mine; to  be  puzzled.  *'  A  inan  may  sometimes  be  at 
a  loss  which  side  to  close  with."  Baker. 

Syn.  —  Loss  is  a  general  term  ;  damage,  detriment, 
waste,  tinA.  forfeiture  are  modes  of  loss.  A  person  sus- 
'  tains  loss  of  property,  reputation,  or  influence  ;  he 
suffers  damage  or  deprivation  by  an  accident  or  misfor- 
tune, detriment  by  want  of  prudence,  waste  of  property 
by  negligence,  ox  forfeiture  by  neglect  of  duty. 

LOSS,  lb.    (Geol.)  See  Loess.  Eng.  Cyc. 

,t  LOSS'FUL,  a.     Detrimental.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  LOSS'L^ISS,  a.  Exempt  from  loss ;  without 
loss.    "Lossless  victories."  Milton. 

LOST,  i.  &  p.  from  lose.    See  Lose. 

,l6t,  n.  [Goth,  hlauts ;  A.  S.  hlot,  hlyt ;  But. 
lot;  Ger.  loos  \  Dan.  hd\  Sw.  lott ;  Icel.  hlidi. 
—  It.  lotto  ;  Sp.  lote ;  Fr.  lot.] 

1.  That  which  comes  or  falls  to  one  as  his 
portion ;  allotment ;  apportionment ;  fate  ;  des- 
tiny ;  doom. 

Our  own  lot  is  best;  and,  by  aiming  at  what  we  have  not, 
we  lose  what  we  have  already.  VEatrange. 


He  was  but  born  to  try 
The  lot  of  man,  to  suffer  and  to  die. 


I'ope. 


2.  Chance;  hazard;  fortune;  hap. 

The  land  shall  be  divided  by  lot.  Num.  xxvi.  53. 

3.  A  die,  or  any  thing  used  in  determining 
chances. 

Aaron  shall  east  lots  upon  the  two  goats;  oneton'orthe 
Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  the  scapegoat.  Lev.  xvi.  8. 

Their  tasks  in  equal  portions  she  divides, 
And  where  unequal,  these  by  lots  decides.       Dryden. 

4.  A  distinct  portion  or  parcel ;  one  division 
of  an  aggregate. 

"What  lot  of  silks  had  you  at  the  sale?  Johnson. 

5.  A  great  quantity  or  number.  "A  lot  of 
people."  "  Z/O^s  of  folks."  [Colloquial  and  vul- 
gar, Eng.  and  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

6.  A  proportion  or  share  of  taxes  ;  as,  "To 
pay  scot  and  lot."  Johnson.     Burrill. 

7-  A  division  or  portion  of  land  measured  off, 
or  appropriated  to  any  purpose  ;  as,  "  A  town 
lot  "  ;  "A  house  ht  "  ;  "A  wood  lotJ'     [U.  S.] 

Ji^^  This  use  of  lot  is  common  in  tills  country  ;  it 
is  reputed  to  be  of  American  origin ;  and  if  so,  it  was 
very  early  introduced.  "  It  is  jointly  agreed  and  con- 
cluded that  each  inhabitant  have  a  two-acre  lot  to 
plant  trees  upon."    Charlestown(Mass.)  Records,  1699. 

—  The  word  has  recently  been  used  in  this  manner  by 
some  English  writers.  "  The  land  [in  Canada]  is  to 
be  surveyed,  subdivided,  and  marked  out  into  iote." 

—  "The  best /ois."  P.Mag.  —  "iotjof  land."  Laing. 
Syn.— See  Destiny. 

LOT,  V.  a.    [i.  LOTTEB  ;  pp.  lotting,  lotted.] 

1.  To  assign  ;  to  apportion ;  to  allot. 

A  just  reward,  such  as  all  times  before 

Have  ever  lotted  to  those  wretched  folks.       SackvUle. 

2.  To  distribute  in  lots  ;  to  sort.  "The  goods 
are  lotted."  Todd. 

LOTE,  n.     1.  A  fish  resembling  the  eel.  Co^_9rare. 

2.  A  loft,  or  floor.     [South  of  Eng.]    Wright. 

3.  Same  as  Lotus,  or  Lote-tree.        Smart. 


t  LOTE'BY,  n.     A  companion. 


Chaucer. 


LOTE'— TREE,  n.  The  modern  popular  name  of 
those  kinds  of  lotus,  which  are  trees, — particu- 
larly, of  a  large  timber-tree  of  Southern  Europe, 
which  bears  edible  berries,  about  the  size  of 
small  cherries  ;  nettle-tree  ;  Celtis  australis.  — 
See  Lotos.  P.  Cyc. 

LOTH,  a.    See  Loath.  Todd. 

LO'TION,  n.  [L.  lotio  ;  lavo,  lotum,  to  wash;  It. 
lozione ;  Sp.  locion ;  Fr,  lotion.]  {Med.)  An 
external  fluid  application  ;  a  wash.    Dunglison. 

Ld'TOS,n.  [Gr.  XiDTog;  L.  lotos,  lotus.]  (Bot.) 
A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  several  dis- 
tinct plants ;  as,  to  Lotus  sativa  or  trifoUum 
of  Dioscorides,  a  kind  of  wild  clover  which  grew 
in  the  meadows  round  Sparta  and  Troy ;  to 
Nymphtsa  lotus,  a  water-lily  in  Egypt  and  In- 
dia, .held  sacred  as  the  symbol  of  creation;  to 
Zizyphus  lotus  of  Wildenow,  or  Rhamnus  lotus 
of  Lmneeus,  a  thorny  shrub,  or  small  tree,  bear- 
ing a  reddish  fruit,  about  the  size  of  an  olive, 
upon  which  certain  tribes  subsisted ;  to  Celtis 
australis  of  Northern  Africa,  a  tree  distin- 
guished by  its  hard,  black  wood ;  and  to  a  large 
tree  in  Italy,  probably  identical  with  the  mod- 
ern lote-tree ;  —  written  also  lotus. 

P.  Cyc.    LiddeU  §  ScoU.   Gray. 

L5t'T?R-Y,  II.  [It.  lotteria;  Sp.  loteria;  Fr. 
loterie.] 

1.  t  That  which  is  allotted  ;  allotment, 

Octavin  ia  a  blessed  lottery  to  him.  Shak. 

2.  A  distribution  of  prizes  and  blanks  by 
chance ;  a  game  of  hazard  in  which  small  sums 
are  ventured  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  larger 
value  either  in  money  or  in  other  articles. 

4J®^  The  earliest  English  lottery  of  which  there  is 
any  record  was  drawn  in  1569.  The  first  state  or 
parliamentary  lottery  occurred  in  1709.  During  this 
century  the  English  government  constantly  availed 
itself  of  this  means  to  raise  money  for  various  public 
works,  of  which  the  British  Museum  and  Westminster 
Bridge  are  examples.  Lotteries  ha.ve  been  very  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  and  have  been  sanctioned 
by  several  of  the  states.  The  Congress  of  1776  insti- 
tuted a  national  lottery.    Bravde.    P.  Cyc. 

LO'TUS,  n.     1,  {,Bot.)  See   Lo- 
tos. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  architectural 
ornament  made  to  resemble 
the  Nymphma  alotus,  or  water- 
lily  of  Egypt,  Francis. 

LOX)d,  a.  [A.  S.  hlud\  hlowan,  hlewan,  to  low, 
to  bellow;  Frs.  hlud\  Dut.  Hud',  Ger.  laut; 
Dan.  lyd.  —  "What  we  now  write  hud  was  for- 
merly, and  more  properly,  written  lowd."  Tooke.] 

1.  Strong  or  powerful  in  sound ;  striking  the 
ear  with  great  force;  as,  "  A  loud  noise." 

2.  That  makes  a  great  noise;  high-sounding. 

Praise  him  upon  the  Zoud  cymbals.  P«.  cl,  5. 

3.  Clamorous  ;  noisy  ;  boisterous  ;  vocifer- 
ous ;  turbulent. 

She  is  loud  and  stubborn;  her  feet  abide  not  in  her  house, 

Frov.  vii.  11. 
Syn. —  Loud  is  a  general  term,  signifying  high- 
sounding  ;  as,  loud  thunder,  loud  voice,  sound,  noise.  — 
JVoisy,  vociferous,  turbulent,  and  clamorous  are  com- 
monly used  in  a  bad  sense.  Jfoisy  company  ;  clamor- 
ous or  turbulent  multitude. 


LOUD,   ad.       "With  loudness ;    loudly, 
knocks  so  loud}  " 


"Who 
Shak. 


LOUD'LY,  ad.    With  loudness;  with  great  sound. 

LOtJD'N^SS,  7z.  The  quality  of  being  loud ;  great 
sound  or  noise  :  —  turbulence.  Johnson. 

LOUD'-VOiCED  (-voist),  a.   Having  a  loud  voice. 

LOUGH  (15k)  [15k,  S.  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  n. 
[Ir.  lough.  —  See  Lake,  and  LocH.] 

1.  An  arm  of  the  sea,  or  a  lake.        Drayton. 

2.  A  hole  in  a  rock.    [Local,  Eng.]      Wright. 

t  LOUGH  (luf),  i.  from  laugh.  Laughed.   Chaucer, 

LOUIS  D'OR  (16'e-dor'),  «.  \Tr.,  a  Louis  of  gold.] 
A  French  gold  coin,  first  struck  in  1641,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  valued  at  about  20s.  ster- 
ling (^4.84).  Brande. 

LCJUN^E  (Ibfinj),  v.  n.  [Old  Fr.  longis,  a  slow 
fellow,  a  lingerer  ;  L.  longus,  long.  Menage.  — 
Old  Eng.  lungis.]  \i.  lounged  ;  pp.  lounging, 


LOUNGED.]     To  pass  time  idly ;  to  live  lazily  ; 
to  idle  ;  to  loll. 

You,  my  good  sir,  who  have  lounged  about.  Lounger. 

LOUNGE,  n.    1.  An  idle  gait ;  a  stroll.       Smart. 

2.  A  place  that  idlers  frequent.  Smart, 

3.  A  kind  of  couch  or  sofa  for  reclining  upon. 

LO^N(jt'^R  (loun'jer),  n.  One  who  lounges  ;  one 
who  loiters  about;  an  idler.  Johnson. 

LOUN^'ING,  p.  a.  1.  That  lounges,  or  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  lounger  ;  as,  *'  A  lounging  person." 
2.  Fit  for  lounging;  as,  "A  lounging  place." 

l6uP,  ij.  a.  &  H.  To  leap;  to  spring:  —  to  run 
or  move  with  celerity.     [Scotland.]      Jamieson. 

LOUP~CERVIER{\t-siix'\'e-z.'),n.  [Fr.]  A  name 
applied  to  the  Canada  lynx.  Sir  J.  Richardson. 

LOUR,  V.  n.     To  frown.  —  See  Lower.  Todd. 

t  LdUR'DAN,  n.  A  loord.  —  See  Lurdan.  Bailey. 

LOUSE,  n. ;  pi.  LICE.  [A.  S.  lus,  pi.  lys  ;  Dut.  luis; 
Ger.  laus  ;  Dan.  luus  ;  Sw.  lus.]  {Ent.)  The 
common  name  of  several  species  of  v/ingless 
proboscidian,  parasitic  insects  of  the  family 
Pediculidce. 

JS^  Three  species  of  lice  are  said  to  infest  the  hu- 
man subject — the  Pediculus  humanus,  or  body-louse, 
the  Pediculus  cervicalts,  or  Pediculus  humanus  capitis^ 
which  iniiabits  the  head  of  man,  particularly  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  Pediculus  -pubis,  or  crab-louse,  which  in- 
habits tile  eyebrows,  &c.    Eng.  Cyc. 

LOUfE  (Ibuz),  u.  w.    To  clean  from  lice.    Spenser. 

LOUSE'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Pe- 
dicularis;  —  so  called  because  animals  were 
thought  to  become  lousy  by  eating  it.       Bah'd. 

LOU'^I-I-Y,  ad.  In  a  lousy,  mean,  paltry  man- 
ner; sciirvily.     [Vulgar.]     -  Bailey. 

LOXJ"§J-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  lousy.  Bailey. 

LOUS'T^R,  V.  n.  To  make  a  rattling  noise  :  —  to 
work  hard  :  — to  idle.    [Local,  Eng.]    HalliweU. 

LOU'§Y  (IbA'ze),  a.   1.  Infested  with  lice.  Dryden. 

2.    Mean  ;   low-lived ;    contemptible  ;    dirty  ; 

scurvy.     [Vulgar.]  Shak. 

LOUT,  n.  [Of  disputed  etymology.  —  The  past 
participle  of  to  low.  See  Loon.  Tooke.  —  A.  S. 
hlutan ;  Su.  Goth.  <Sf  Icel.  luta,  Dan.  luder,  to 
bend,  to  bow.  Spelman,  Junius. — A.  S.  leod\ 
Ger.  leute,  the  common  people,  Jamieson]  A 
low,  boorish  fellow ;  a  loon  ;  a  bumpkin  ;  a 
clown ;  —  also  formerly  written  lowt.  Shak. 

LOUT,  V.  n.  1.  [A.  S.  hlutan.]  fTo  bend  the 
body  ;  to  stoop ;  to  bow ;  —  written  also  lowt. 

She  Van  to  lout 
And  kneel  unto  her  husband.  Gower. 

2.  To  milk  a  cow.     [North  of  Eng.]    WHght. 

t  LO^T,  V.  a.  To  treat  with  contempt  or  indiffer- 
ence, as  a  lout ;  to  neglect. 

ct  ~rav  aid. 

Shall. 

LOUT'ISH,  a.    Clownish;  awkward.  Sidney. 

Ld^T'ISH-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  lout  or 
clown ;  clownishly.  Huloet. 

LOUT'ISH-NESS,  n.    Clownishness.  Todd. 

LOU'VJglR  (IS'ver),  n.  [Fr.  Vouvert,  the  opening  ; 
ouvHr,  to  open.] 

1.  An  opening  in  the  roofs  of  ancient  halls 
and  kitchens,  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  tur- 
ret or  lantern,  for  the  escape  of  smoke  from  the 
fire,  which  usually  burned  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor;  —  also  wTitten  lover  and  loover.   FairhoU. 

2.  An  opening  in  the  top  of  a  dove-cot :  — also 
a  chimney.     [North  of  Eng.]  Wright. 

Louver  window,  a  window  in 
church  steeples,  left  open  or  crossed 
by  bars  so  placed  as  to  exclude  rain, 
but  admit  air  and  allow  the  passage  . 
of  sound  from  tlie  bells.  Britton.  — 
Louver  board,  one  of  the  bars  of 
wood  which  cross  louver  windows. 
Britton. 

LOV'A-BLE  (luv'?-bl),  a.    Worthy 
to  be  loved ;  amiable.  WickUffe. 

l6V'A(?E  (IGv'&j),  n.      {Bot.)  The     I^ouver  window. 

common  name  of  deciduous  herbaceous  plants 
of  the  genus  Ligusticum.  Loudon. 

LOVE  (luv),  V.  a.   [Goth,  liuban ;  A.  S.  liifian ;  Dut. 


Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  ray  aid, 
And  I  am  louted  by  a  traitor  villain. 
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Ueven ;   Ger.  lieben.']     [i.  loved  ;  /?p.  loving, 

LOVED.] 

1.  To  regard  with  good  will  or  affection,  as  a 
parent,  a  child,  a  relative,  or  a  friend. 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  bouI,  and  with  all  thy  miglit.  Deut.  vi.  5. 

By  this  we  know  that  we  lore  the  children  of  God  when 
-we  love  God  and  keep  his  commaudmcuts.  Juhn  v.  2. 

2.  To  regard  "with  passionate  affection,  as 
that  of  one  sex  to  the  other. 

The  jealous  man  wishes  himself  a  kind  of  deity  to  tlie 
person  he  loves;  he  would  be  the  only  employment  of  her 
thoughts.  Addison. 

3.  To  be  pleased  with ;  to  take  pleasure  or 
delight  in;  to  like; — things  being  the  object. 
"  Arts  which  I  loved.*'  Cowley, 

llowlong,  yc  simple,  will  ye  luve  simplicity?     Prov,  i.  22. 

LOVE  (luv),  V.  n.     To  delight;  to  take  pleasure. 

It  [Greek  literature]  is  a  subject  in  which  I  love  to  forget 
the  accuracy  of  a  judge  in  the  veneration  of  a  worshipper 


and  the  gratitude  of  a  child. 


Macaulay. 


LOVE   (luv),  /i.      [A.  S.  lufu,  liife;  Dut.  liefde\ 
Ger.  hebe.  —  Sansc.  loab  ;  luhh,  to  desire.] 

1.  Good  will ;  affectionate  regard ;  charity. 

Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  hia  friends.  John  xv.  13. 

2.  Passionate  affection,  as  of  a  person  of  one 
sex  for  one  of  the  other ;  the  passion  between 
the  sexes  ;  the  tender  passion.  '*  She  never  told 
her  loveJ'  Shak. 

Shakspeare  has  portrayed  female  characters,  and  described 
the  passion  of  love,  with  greater  perfection  than  any  other 
writer  of  the  known  worm,  perhaps  with  the  single  exception 
of  Milton  in  the  delineation  of  Eve.  Colendge. 


Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing,  a  part; 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence. 


Byron. 


3.  Feeling  or  passion  excited  by  whatever  is 
pleasing;  a  liking;  fondness.  "  The  fofe  of  sci- 
ence." Fenton. 

4.  Object  beloved ;  a  lover  or  a  mistress. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love.  Spenser. 

How  should  I  your  true  love  know?  Shak. 

To  live  with  thee  and  be.  thy  love.  Raleigh. 

5.  A  word  of  endearment. 

'Tis  no  dishonor;  trust  me,  love,  'tis  none.  Dn/den. 

6.  The  god  of  love  ;  Cupid.  Dryden. 

I  have  heard  of  reasons  manifold 
"Why  Love  must  needs  be  blind; 
But  this  the  best  of  all  I  hold: 
His  eyes  are  in  his  mind.  ColeHdge. 

Labor  of  love,  a  labor  or  service  performed  gratui- 
tously for  another. —  Ofoefor  all  loves,  by  all  means. 
*' Speak,  of  all  loves;   I  swoon  almost  with  fear." 
Sltak. —  To  make  love  to,  to  court ;  to  woo. 
Demetrius 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  -Helena.  SJiak. 

Syn.  —  Love  is  a  very  general  term ,  very  variously 
applied  i  as  love  to  God,  lave  to  man  or  the  neighbor, 
looe  of  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives, 
Slc.  Love  comprises  affection,  attachment,  tenderness, 
good  will,  and  benevolence  towards  the  object  beloved. 
Love  is  affection  accompanied  with  desire  ;  affection 
is  luve  unaccompanied  with  desire.  Love  is  an  ardent 
passion  ;  friendship,  a  calm  and  constant  affection. 
Love  and  charity  are  used  in  the  New  Testament  inter- 
changeably.—  ^^  Love  and  hatred,  are  the  two  generic 
or  mother  passions  or  atfections  of  mind,  from  which 
all  the  others  take  their  rise.  The  former  is  awakened 
by  the  contemplation  of  something  which  is  regarded 
as  good  ;  and  the  latter  by  the  contemplation  of  some- 
thing which  is  regarded  as  evil."  Fleming: —See 
Affection,  Charity. 

LOVE,  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  love.  *' Love  af- 
fairs." Shak. 

l6vE'— AP-PLE,  n.  A  plant  {Lycopersicum  escu- 
lentum)  and  its  fruit;  the  tomato.         Eng.  Cyc. 

LOVE'—BED,  ti.     A  bed  for  lewdness.  Shak, 

LOVB'-BIIID,  n.  {Ornitk.)  One  of  a  genus  of 
diminutive  birds  of  the  family  PsiitactdcB,  noted 
for  their  attachment  to  each  other.  Baird, 

l6ve'-BROK-:ER,  n.  A  broker  or  negotiator  in 
matters  of  love.  ShaJi. 

LOVE'-CHILD,  n.  A  child  bom  out  of  wedlock  ; 
an  illegitimate  child;  a  bastard.  Dicke^is, 

LOVE'-CRACKED  (liiv'crakt).     Crazed  with  love. 

LOVE'-DAY,  n.  1-  A  day,  in  old  times,  appoint- 
ed for  the  amicable  settlement  of  differences  ;  a 
day  of  amity  or  reconciliation.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  day  in  which  one  neighbor  works  for 
another  gratuitously.     [Local.]  Ogilme. 

LOVE'-FA-VOR,  n.  Something  given  to  be  worn 
in  token  of  love.  Bp.  Hall. 

LOVE'-FEAST,  n.    {Eccl.  Hist.)     1.  Among  the 


primitive  Christians,  a  feast  of  charity,  held  be- 
fore or  after  the  communion,  at  which  food  con- 
tributed by  the  rich  was  consumed  at  a  common 
feast ;  agapce.  —  See  AgaP-I^. 

2.  A  species  of  religious  ordinance  held  quar- 
terly by  the  Methodists  in  imitation  of  the 
agapce  of  the  early  Christians.  Brande. 

LOVE'-FEAT,  n.  The  gallant  act  of  a  lover.  Shak. 

l6ve'-GRAss,  a.  {Bat.)  A  beautiful  kind  of 
grass  ;  Eragrostis  megastachya.  Ch'ay, 

LOVE'-HOOD  (h(id),  n.     A  thin  silk  stuff. 

Ainsworth. 
L6VE'-iN-rDLE-NESS,/(.  (5o^.)  A  kind  of  violet. 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound. 
And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness,  Sfiak. 

LOVE'-KNOT,  (mv'n5t),  n.  A  complicated  knot ; 
a  sort  of  love-favor,  representing  mutual  attach- 
ment. Johnson. 

L6ve'-LA-BORED,  a.     Labored  through  love. 

The  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 

Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labored  song.  Milton. 

LOVE'-LAss,  lb.     A  sweetheart.     Mir.  for  Mag, 

l6ve'-LEARN-^D,  o.  Learned  in  love.  "The 
birds'  love-learned  song."  Spenser. 

l6vE'L?SS,  a.  Void  of  love  or  affection.  Milton. 

LOVE'-LET-T^R,  a.  A  letter  of  courtship ;  a 
billetdoux.  Shak. 

LOVE'-LIE^-BLEED'ING,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
amaranth  with  long,  pendent  masses  of  crimson 
flowers  ;  Ania7'anthtts  caiidattis.  Loudon. 

l6ve'LI-LY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
love ;  amiably,     [n.]  Otioay. 

LOVE'LJ-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  lovely ; 
amiableness.  Addison. 

Loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.      Thomson. 

L6ve'LING,  n.     A  small  lover.  Sylvester. 

LOVE'-LINKED  (luv'lingkt),  a.  Linked  or  con- 
nected by  love.  Wright. 

l6ve'l6ck,  n.     A  curl  or  lock  of  hair,  hanging 

near  or  over  the  ear,  worn  by  men  of  fashion  in 

the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Lily. 

S^^  "  Sailors  ndw  term  the  curls  they  wear  on  their 

temples  lovelocks.*^     Wright. 

l6ve'-L5NG-ING,  n.  The  longing  of  love. 
"She  in  love-longing  fell."  Draytoii. 

LOVE'LORN,  a.   Forsaken  by  one's  love.    Milton. 

LOVE'LY,  a.  "Worthy  of  or  exciting  love  ;  hav- 
ing qualities  that  excite  love  ;  amiable.     PHor. 

Whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  .  .  .  think  on  these 
things.  Fhil.  iv.  8. 

For  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 

In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good.  Milton. 

Syn. — See  Amiable. 

LOVE'LY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
love.  '^^  Lovely  fair."  Shak.  "Earth  lovely 
smiled."     Milton. 

LOVE'LY-FACED,  «.     Having  a  lovely  face. 

LOVE'— MATCH,  n.  A  match  formed  for  the  sake 
of  love.  Clarke. 

l6ve'-M6N-G]E;R  (-mung'ger,  82),  n.  One  who 
deals  in  affairs  of  love ;  a  love-broker.       Shak. 

l6ve'-PAt,  n,    A  pat  given  in  token  of  love. 

LOVE'-PINED,  w.    Wasting  by  love.  Clarke. 

LOVE'ClUiCK,  a.  Eager  through  love.  ^^Love- 
quick  eyes."  Daniel. 

LOV'^pR,  n.  One  who  loves, — particularly  one 
who  has  a  tender  passion  for  one  of  the  other 
sex,  and  especially  a  male.  *'  A  lover  of  hospi- 
tality." Tit.  i.  8. 

I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Eome.  Shak. 

And  then  the  lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.  ShaTc. 

LO'V^R,  lb.     See  Louver, 

LOV'ERED  (luv'erd),  a.    Having  a  lover.      Shak. 

l6v'5R— LIKE,  a.  Being  in  the  manner  of  a 
lover.  Milton. 

LOVE'-SE-CRJJT,  lb.     A  secret  between  lovers. 

Or  what  love-secret  which  I  must  not  hear?        Dryden. 


LOVE'-ShAft,  lb.     The  arrow  of  Cupid.      Shak, 

LOVE'SICK,  a.     1.  Sick  or  languishing  with  love 

or  amorous  desire.  "A  towmcA;  mind."  GranviU. 

2.  Dictated  by,  or  expressive  of,  languishing 
love. 

"Where  nightingales  their  lovesick  ditties  eing.       Dryden. 

l6ve'SICK-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  love- 
sick ;  sickness  caused  by  love.  Wych&rUy, 

LOVE'SOME,  a.     Lovely,     [it.]  Di-yden. 

LOVE'— s6ng,  n.     An  amorous  song;  a  song  ex- 
pressing love.  '  iihak. 
LOVE'-SUIT  (luv'sut),  n.     Courtship.          Shak. 
LOVE'-TALE,  n,     A  narrative  of  love.      Milton. 

LOVE'-THOUGHT  (luv'thawt),  n.  Amorous 
thought  or  fancy.  Shak. 

l6ve'-T0-KEN  (-kii),  n.  A  present  given  in 
token  of  love.  SJiak. 

LOVE'-TO"?  (luv.'tbi),  n.  A  small  or  trifling  love- 
token.  Arbnthnot. 
LOVE'-TRiCK,  n.   An  artifice  expressive  of  love. 
Other  love-tricks  than  glancing  with  the  eyes.         Donne. 

LOV'ING,  a.     1.  Feeling  or  entertaining  love ;  af- 
fectionate ;  fond.     **  Loving  friends."        Shak. 
2.  Expressing  love.  "  Z<07;m(/ words."  Shak. 

LOV'ING— CtTP,  n.  A  large  cup  formerly  passed 
round  the  table  after  grace  was  said,  and  par- 
taken of  in  token  of  love ;  grace-cup.      Clarke. 

l6v'{NG-KIND'N5:ss,  n.  Tenderness;  favor; 
mercy.  "Remember,  0  Lord,  thy  tender  mer- 
cies and  thy  loving-kindness."  Ps.  xxv.  6. 

l6v'|NG-LY  (liiv'ing-le),  ad.  In  a  loving  man- 
ner ;  with  love  ;  affectionately.  Drayton. 


l6v'(NG-NESS,  n.    Love;  affection. 


Sidney. 


LOW  (lo),  a.     [Dut.   laag  ;    Ger.  lag  ;  Dan.  lav  ; 
Sw.  lag.  —  From  A.  S.  lecgan.  Tooke,'] 

1.  Placed  or  having  place  below  some  other 
thing  or  things  to  which  reference  is  tacitly 
made;  not  elevated  in  place  or  local  situation  ; 
not  high;  as,  "A  low  cloud";  "The  old  red 
sandstone  is  lowe7'  than  the  coal  formation." 

The  .Philistines  also  had  invaded  the  cities  of  the  low 
country.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18. 

2.  In  perpendicular  dimension  or  extent  less 
than  some  mark  or  standard ;  of  small  altitude  ; 
not  tall;  as,  "AfoMJhouse";  "Low  shrubs." 

A  spreading  vine,  of  low  stature.         Ezek.  svii.  6. 

3.  Not  rising  much  towards  the  north  or  the 
south  pole  of  the  globe;  near  the  equator;  as, 
"Low  latitudes." 

4.  Not  rising  into  antiquity ;  late  in  time ; 
modern.     "The  lower  empire."  Johnson, 

5.  Below  the  usual  price  or  rate;  not  dear  in 
price.  "  Z,02y  price."  "  Coin  is  low.'*     Johnson. 

6.  Depressed  in  the  scale  of  sounds;  grave; 
not  high  or  acute  ;  as,  "  A  low  note." 

7.  Not  loud ;  not  noisy  ;  soft. 

Nor  are  those  empty -hearted  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hoUowness.  Sliak. 

The  lowest  sound  may  be  heard  distinctly  to  the  farthest 
part  of  the  audience.  Addison. 

8.  Dejected ;  depressed  ;  dispirited  ;  cast 
down.     "His  spirits  are  so  low."  Dryden. 

9.  Depressed  in  rank,  station,  or  condition  ; 
ignoble  ;  abject ;  servile. 

Both  low  and  high,  rich  and  poor,  together.  !'.■'.  xlix.  2. 
He  wooea  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor.  Shak, 

10.  Of  inferior  value  or  importance. 

The  blessings  of  fortune  are  the  lowesti  the  next  are  the 
bodily  advantages  of  strength  and  health;  butthc  superlative 
blessuigs,  in  tine,  are  those  of  the  mind.  L" Estrasige. 

11.  Base  ;  degi'aded  ;  mean  ;  vile  ;  vulgar  ;  as, 
"  Loio  companions  "  ;  "  Low  propensities." 

12.  Betokening  meanness  or  baseness ;  dis- 
honorable ;  paltry.     "  Low  tricks."       Johnson. 

13.  Mean  or  inferior  in  sentiment  or  in  lan- 
guage ;  not  elevated ;  base  ;  vile  ;  abject ;  mean. 
"  Thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar.      Addison. 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers,  the  noblest  wits  of 
the  heathen  world  are  low  and  dull.  Felton.  _ 

14.  Submissive  ;  reverent ;  humble  ;  lowly. 

From  the  tree  her  step  she  turned, 

But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  power 

That  dwelt  i^-itliin.  Stilton. 

15.  Reduced  in  health  or  strength ;  weak ; 
exhausted;  as,  "The  patient  is  very  low." 
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16.  Not  great ;  moderate ;  as,  "  Low  temper- 
ature.** 

17.  Plain ;  simple ;  as,  "  A  low  diet.'* 
Syn.—  See  Humble. 

LOW  (15),  ad.     1.  Not  high  ;  not  on  high. 

2.  Not  at  a  great  or  high  rate  or  price  ;  as, 
"  He  bought  hw  and  sold  high." 

3.  In  times  approaching  near  our  own. 

Even  as  low  down  as  Abraham's  time,  they  wandered  with 
their  floclts  and  herdJ.  Locke. 

4.  Softly  ;  not  loudly  ;  in  a  low  tone. 

Spealc  Ujw,  if  you  speak  love.  Shak. 

5.  To  a  state  of  subjection,  degradation,  or 
humiliation  ;  in  a  depressed  state. 

How  comes  it  tliat,  having  been  once  so  low  brought,  .  .  . 
they  afterwards  lifted  up  themselves  so  strongly?       iipemer. 

6.  (Mus.)  With  sound  depressed  in  the  scale  ; 
with  a  low  sound ;  not  high. 

They  can  sing  both  high  and  low.  Shak. 

fl®=-xThis  word  is  much  used  in  composition. 

LOW   (io),  n.      [A.  S.  lig ;    M.  Goth,  loga ;  Ger. 

,      lohe ;    Dan.   r^  Icel.   loge  ;    Sw.  l&ge.']     Flame ; 

blaze  ;  fire.    [Scot,  and  North  of  Eng.]   Wright. 

LOW  (la),  t).  ffi.    To  make  low;  to  lower.    Swift. 

II  LOW  (16)  [15,  S.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Scott,  Bar- 
clayj  Wr. ;  Ibii,  P.  Nares,  Kenrick  \  Ibu  or  16,  TK], 
V.  n.  [A.  S.  Itloioan,  hlewan ;  Dut.  loeijen  ;  Old 
Ger.  hlojan,  liiegen,  luogen.']  \i.'  lowed  ;  pp. 
LOWING,  LOWED.]  To  bellow,  as  a  cow  ;  to  moo. 

Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath  grass?  or  loweth  the 

ox  over  his  fodder?  Job  vi.  5. 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea.  Gray. 

-KF"  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Barclay  pronounce  this  word  in  the 
last  manner  [16]  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Nares,  and  Mr,  Perry,  in  the  first ;  and  that  this  is 
the  true  pronunciation  there  is  little  doubt ;  not  only 
as  it  is  the  more  general  sound  of  the  diphthong,  but 
as  it  is  more  expressive  of  the  thing  signified.  The 
other  sound  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  novelty,  and  ought 
to  be  exploded.  Without  laying  much  stress  on  Dry- 
den's  rhyme,  it  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion  :  — 

"  Fair  Io  graced  his  shield;  but  lo  now 
With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to  low."   W. 

II  LOW,  n.  The  voice  of  a  bovine  animal,  as  of  an 
ox  or  a  cow;  moo. 

Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low.  SJtak. 

LOW.  [A.  S.  hl(BWy  hlaw,  a  heap,  a  hill,  a  harrow.] 
A  termination  of  names  of  places,  as  in  Mar- 
low,  Ludfow,  &c. ;  —  anciently  also  written  lowe 
and  foe.  Gibson. 

LOW,  V.  u.     To  heap  up.    [Local,  Eng.]   Wright. 

tLoW'ANCB, '«.   Allowance;  income.  Rowland. 

LoWaNCB,  v.  a.  To  put  upon  an  allowance ;  to 
allowance.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halloway, 

LOW'BELL  (I6'b«l),  n.     [hw,  flame,  and  bell.'] 

1.  A  low-sounding  bell  used  in  bird-catching, 
to  make  the  birds  lie  close,  till,  by  a  more  vio- 
lent noise,  and  a  light,  they  are  alarmed  and  fly 
into  the  net,  which  is  raised  while  the  bell  is 
ringing.  Nares.     Halliwell. 

As  timorous  larks  amazed.are, 
With  light  and  with  a  lowbetl.  Percy^s  Bel. 

The  fowler's  lowbell  robs  the  lark  of  sleep.     Xh:  King. 

2.  A  term  of  familiarity.  "Peace,  gentle 
lowbell."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

LOW'BELL,  V.  a.     1.  To  scare  as  with  a  lowbell. 

To  be  thus  lowielled  with  panic  frights.  Hammond. 

2.  To  serenade  a  man  and  wife  that  quarrel 
with  each  other.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

LOW'-BEND-^D,  a.  Bent  low;  in  a  supplicat- 
ing attitude. 

The  crouching  client,  with  iow-bended  knee.  IfaU. 

LOWBORN,  B.     Of  mean  or  low  birth.  Shak. 

LOW'BRED,  a.  Bred  or  educated  in  a  low  condi- 
tion or  manner  ;  vulgar.  Garrick. 

LOW'-CHURCH,  a.  {Eccl.)  Noting  a  party  in 
the  Church  of  England  attaching  minor  impor- 
tance to  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  ordinances, 
and  to  episcopacy  ;  —  opposed  to  high-church. — 
See  HiGH-CHUECH.  Brande. 

LOW'-CHURCH-MAN,  n.  [Eccl.)  One  of  the  low- 
church  party.  Eden. 

LOWE.  [Goth,  hlaiw,  a  heap,  a  hill,  a  harrow ; 
A.  S.  hltJEW,  hlaio.']  A  termination  of  local 
names,  as  in  Tiudlow.  —  See  Low.  Gibson. 


LOW'^R  (la'er),  v.  u.     [i.  lowered  ;  pp.  LOWEK- 

ING,  lowered.] 

1.  To  make  or  bring  down  ;  to  cause  to  de- 
scend ;  to  take  or  let  dovm ;  as,  "To  lower  a 
flag  "  ;  "  To  lower  a  bucket  into  a  well." 

2.  To  bring  down  ;  to  reduce  in  condition  or 
character  ;  to  humble  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  debase  ; 
as,  "  To  lower  a  man  in  public  estimation.** 

3.  To  lessen ;  to  diminish ;  to  reduce  in 
amount  or  in  value  ;  as,  "  To  lower  the  price.*' 

It  is  for  their  advantage  to  lower  their  interest.         Child, 

LOW'jpR  (16'er),  v.  n.  To  grow  lower  or  less ;  to 
fall ;  to  sink ;  to  subside  ;  to  diminish. 

The  present  pleasure, 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself.  Sltak. 

LbW'^R  (Ibd'er),  t>.  «.  [i.  LOWERED;  p/).  low- 
eking,  LOWERED.] 

1.  To  appear  dark  or  gloomy ;  to  darken ;  to 
-    be  clouded.     "  This  lowering  tempest.**     Shak. 

Whose  favor,  like  tlie  clouds  of  spring,  might  lower.  Cowper. 

2.  To  draw  down  or  contract  the  brow,  as  in 
anger  or  suUenness  ;  to  look  sullen  ;  to  frown. 

Let  banished  Marius.  lowering  by  thy  side, 

Compare  thy  fickle  Ibrtunes  with  his  own.      Slt^nstone, 

3.  To  raise  the  shoulders ;  to  shrug  the 
shoulders.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

t  LoWpR  (Ibfi'er),  n.  Cloudiness  ;  gloominess  : 
—  a  lowering  look.  Sidtiey. 

LOWpR-CASE,  n.  {Printing.)  The  case  which 
contains  the  small  letters;  — so  called  because 
it  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame.  Francis. 

LOWjgR-CASE,  a.  (Printing.)  Noting  small 
letters,  as  opposed  to  capitals.  Adams. 

LOVVjgR-ING,  ((.  Threatening  a  storm ;  cloudy  ; 
overcast ;  as,  "  Lowering  weather.'* 

LOW'pR-iNG,  «.  The  act  of  lessening ;  diminu- 
tion.    "  The  loioering  of  the  rate  of  interest.*' 

L0#'5R-ING-LY,  ad.  With  cloudiness  :  —  gloom- 
ily ;  sullenly.  "  Sherwood.     Gascoigne. 

LOW'5R-MOST,  a.    Lowest.  Bacon. 

L0W?E-Y,  o.   Cloudy  ;  overcast ;  dark.   Browne. 

LOW'-^EK-MAN,  «.  That  dialect  of  the  German 
language  which  is  spoken  in  the  northern  and 
flat  part  of  Germany.  Bosworth. 

LOWING,  n.    The  bellowing  of  cattle  ;  low. 

The  lowing  of  cattle  and  the  melody  of  birds.      Stewart. 

LOW'JNG,  p.  a.    Bellowing,  as  cattle. 

LOWLAND,  n.  Land  or  territory  which  is  low 
with  respect  to  the  neighboring  country.  I^ryden. 

LOWLAND^,  n.pl.  The  southern  part  of  Scot- 
land, as  distinguished  from  the  northern  and 
western  parts,  which  are  mountainous.       Bees. 

LO  W'-LAT-IN,  n.     The  Latin  of  the  middle  ages. 

t  L0W'L!-H00n  (15'le-hijd),  •«.  A  low  or  humble 
state ;  humility.  Chaucer. 

LOW'LI-LY,  ad.    In  a  lowly  manner  ;  humbly. 

LOW'LI-NESS,   n.     1.  Humility;    freedom   from 

pride.    "  Lowliness  and  meekness."   Eph.  iv.  2. 

2.  Want  of  dignity  ;  meanness  ;  abject  state. 

"  The  lowliness  of  my  fortune."    [ii,]     Dryden. 

LOWLY,  a.    1.  Not  elevated  in  place ;  not  high ; 

low.    "  The  fcwZy  reed."  Congreve. 

Where  Ufens  glides  along  the  lowly  lands.       Dryden. 

2.  Humble  ;  meek ;  submissive ;  resigned. 
"  He  giveth  grace  unto  the  lowly."  Prov.  iii.  34. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  m  heart.  Matt.  xi.  29. 

3.  Without  rank  or  dignity ;  low  ;  not  great. 

One  common  right  the  great  and  lowly  claim.         I'ope. 

4.  Not  lofty  or  sublime ;  unpretending ; 
modest. 


For  all  who  read,  and  reading  not  disdain. 
These  rural  poems,  and  their  lowly  strain. 
The  name  of  Varus  oft  inscriljed  shall  see. 
Syn, —  See  Humble. 


Dryden. 


LOW'LY,  ad.     1.   Humbly ;   meekly ;   modestly. 
"  Be  lowly  wise.**  Milton. 

2.  Meanly ;  not  highly  ;  without  grandeur  or 
dignity  ;  in  a  humble  station. 

'T  is  better  to  be  tow?// bom. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow,  Shak. 


mind ;  mean  ;  base. 

LOW'-MUT'TERED  (-mut'terd),  u. 
a  low  tone. 


LOW'-MEN,  «.  pi.  False  dice,  so  constructed  as 
always  to  turn  up  low  numbers.       Harrington. 

LOW'— MIND-5D,  a.     Having  a  low  and  vulgar 

Thofmson. 

Muttered  in 
Clarke. 

LOWN  (Ibiin  or  Ion),  n.  [See  LooN.]  A  scoun- 
drel ;  a  loon ;  —  written  also  lowne.  S/iak. 

LoWnd,  a.  [Scot,  loun,  town,  from  A.  S.  hleo, 
hleow,  a  sheltered  place ;  Icel.  logn.']  Calm  and 
mild;  sheltered  from  wind.  [N.  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

LOW'Ness,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  low  in  place,  station,  rank  or  dignity. 

The  lown£s.t  of  the  bough  where  the  fruit  Cometh  maketh 
the  fruit  greater,  and  to  ripen  better.  i-     Bacon. 

2.  Want  of  sublimity  in  style  or  sentiment. 
"  If  his  fault  be  too  much  lowness."       Dryden. 

3.  Submissiveness ;  humility.  "  Such  lowness 
of  obedience.**  Bacon. 

4.  Depression  ;  dejection  ;  low  spirits  ;  de- 
jectedness.     "  iownes*  of  spirit."  Swift. 

5.  The  state  of  being  below  the  usual  rate  or 
price  ;  as,  "The  lowness  of  goods.*' 

6.  Graveness  or  softness  of  sound.    Wright. 

LOW'-PRE.SS'URE  (-presh'ur),  n.  (Steam  En- 
gines.) A  pressure  equal  only  to  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or  less.  —  See  High-pressure. 

Low-pressure  engines,  steam  engines  which  are  fit- 
ted with  an  apparatus  for  condensing  the  steam  into 
water,  so  that  a  vacuum,  nearly  complete,  is  formed 
in  one  part  of  the  cylinder,  just  before  the  stroke  of 
the  piston  into  that  part  takes  place,  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere  being  thereby  avoided,  and  steam 
of  only  a  moderate  pressure  being  required,    Bigelffw. 

LO  W'-PRICED  (-prist),  a.  Bel-ow  the  usual  price 
or  rate  ;  low ;  cheap.  Ed.  Rev. 

L0W'-E66pED  (-r6ft),  a.  Having  a  low  roof. 
"  The  low-roofed  house  of  Socrates."       Milton. 

LOW'-SPIR' IT-ED,  a.     1.  Of  a  mean  or  ignoble 

spirit;  base;  grovelling.  Swift. 

2.  Dejected  ;  depressed  ;  dispirited.     Locke. 

LOW'-SPIR'!T-ED-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being 
low-spirited;  low-spirits;  dejection. 
Syn.  —  See  Dejection. 

LOW'-SPIR-ITS,  ffl.  Depression  or  dejection  of 
mind;  hypochondriasis.  Dunglison. 

LOW'-SUN-DAY,  n.  The  first- Sunday  after  East- 
er;  —  so  called  because  celebrated  as  a  feast, 
but  of  a  lower  degree  than  Easter-day.      Eden. 

LoWt,  n.  &  V.    See  Lout. 


LOW'-THOUGHT-fD  (lo'thSlwt-ed),  a. 
low  of  thought  or  sentiment. 


Mean  or 
Milton. 


LOW'-VO'iCED  (-voist),  a.     Having  a  low  voice. 

LOW'-WA-TfR,  «.  The  lowest  point  to  which 
the  tide  ebbs.  Crabb. 

LOW'-WA-TJR,  It.  Relating  to  the  lowest  point 
of  the  ebb  tide.  Pennant. 

LOW'-WINE§,  n.  pZ.  {Distilling.)  A  weak  spir- 
it, obtained  from  the  first  distillation  of  the 
wash,  and  which  is  yet  to  be  rectified ;  the  first 
run  of  the  still.  Brande. 

I,OW'_WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  {Farriery.)  A  disease 
in  horses  like  the  shingles.  Crabb. 

t6x-l-A'M.M,  n.pl. 
[Gr.  7.oi6i,  cross- 
wise.] {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  coni- 
rostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and 
family  Fringillidts ; 
cross-bills.     Gray. 


Loxia  pityopsittacus. 


L0X-P-DR6M'!C,  a.  [Gr.  >.of6;,  oblique,  and  Sp6- 
fios,  a  course  ;  Fr.  loxodromique.']  Pertaining  to 
oblique  sailing  by  the  rhomb  ;  as,  "  Loxodroinic 
tables." 

Loxodromic  curve  or  spiral,  (Math.)  a  kind  of  spiral 
traced  upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  by  a  point  mov- 
ing in  such  a  manner  that  its  path  cuts  all  the  merid- 
ians at  the  same  angle,  continually  approaching  the 
pole,  but  never  reaching  it.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
rhumb  line  in  navigation,  being  the  curve  on  which  a 
ship  sails  when  her  course  is  always  on  one  point  of 
the  compass.  Davics.    P.  Cyc. 
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LOXODROMICS 

L0X-0-DR6m'ICS,  n.  pJ.  The  art  of  oblique  sail- 
ing by  the  rhomb.  Hams. 

LOX-0d'RO-MI§M,   n.    The  tracing  of   a  loxo- 
dromic  curve.  Ed.  Rev. 

LOX-OD'RO-MY,  n.     [L.  loxodromie.']     Same  as 
LoxoDROMics.     [k.]  Bailey. 

LOY,  n.    {Agrie.)  A  long,  narrow  spade,  used  in 
stony  lands.  Farm.  Enexj. 

I.OY'AL  (IbT'iil),  a.     [L.   legalis;  lex,  leffis,  law; 
It.  hale;  Sp.  leal;  Fr.  loyal;  loy,  foi,  law.] 

1.  True  to  allegiance  ;  faithful  to  a  prince  or 
superior.     "  Stout  and  loyal  subjects."     Bacon. 

2.  Faithful  or  true  in  love  ;  true  to  plighted 
faith.     "  Your  true  and  loyal  wife."  Shak. 


There  Laodamia  with  Evadne  moves, 
Unhappy  both,  but  loyal  in  their  loves. 


Syu.  —  See  Faithful. 

LOY'AL-ISM,  n.    [Fr. 
ity.-    [nJ] 


Dryden. 


'■isme.]    Loyalty;  fidel- 
Ec,  Rev. 

LOy' AL-IST,  n.    One  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  — 
particularly,  one  who  adheres  to  his  sovereign 
in  times  of  rebellion  or  revolution.      Belsham. 
Lof  AL-LY,  ad.    In  a  loyal  manner ;  with  fidel- 
ity ;  faithfully.  Pope. 

LOY'AL-NESS,  ».  Same  as  LoTALTY.  [r.]  Stow. 

LOY'AL-TY,  n.     1.     Faithful  adherence  to  alle- 
giance ;  fidelity  to  a  sovereign  ;  fealty. 
We,  too,  are  friends  to  loyalty;  we  love 
The  Icing  who  loves  the  law,  respeets  his  bounds. 
And  reigns  content  within  them.  Cowper. 

J8®~  "  The  word  loyalty,  .  .  .  being  derived  from 
[Pr.]  lot,  expresses,  properly,  that  fidelity  which  one 
owes  according  to  law;  and  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude that  attachment  to  the  royal  person,  which, 
happily,  we  in  England  have  been  able  further  to 
throw  into  the  word."     Trench. 

2.  Fidelity  to  a  husband,  a  wife,  or  a  lover. 
For  his  own  love  his  loyalty  he  saved.  Spender. 

L6'ZEL  0S'z1)>  "■■    See  Losel. 

hGz'l^N^E  (loz'enj\  n.  [Fr.  lozange,  or  losange, 
from  Low  L.  laitrengia ;  L.  laurus,  the  laurel,  in 
allusion  to  the  shape  of  its  leaf.  Scaliger. — 
From  Gr.  Ao|o'f,  oblique,  and  L.  angulus,  angle. 
Morin.'] 

1.  (Geom.)  A  figure  with  four 
equal  sides,  and  its  angles  not 
right  angles  ;  an  oblique-angled 
parallelogram ;  a  rhomb.  Davies. 

2.  A  small  cake  of  preserved  fruit,  or  of 
sugar,  mucilage,  &c.,  sometimes  medicated, 
originally  made  in  the  form  of  a  rhomb,  in 
order  to  be  taken  into  the  mouth  at  once,  but 
now  commonly  round. 

3.  {Her.)  A  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  rhomb. 

Brande. 
LOZ'JIN^ED  (-enjd),  a.     Having  the  shape  of  a 
lozenge ;  lozenge-shaped. 

L0Z']EN-9Y,  a.  {Her.)  Having  the  field  or 
charge  covered  with  lozenges.  _,        Todd. 

LU,  n.    See  Loo.  Pope. 

LUB'BARD,  n.     A  lubber.  —  See  Lureer.   Sioift. 

LUB'B^IR,  n.     [See  LoB.]     A  lumpish,  sluggish, 

clumsy  fellow ;  a  sturdy  drone;  a  lout.  Dryden. 

ijc^"  Lnbbardis  .  .  .  perhaps  the  more  proper  word 

for  landsmen  to  use,  the  sailors  having  appropriated 

the  other  [lubber]  to  suit  their  own  notions."    Smart. 

LUB'b:5R-LY,  a.  Clumsy  ;  awkward  ;  sluggish ; 
dull ;  lazy!     "  A  great  lubberly  boy."         Shak. 

LtJB'B^B-LY,  ad.  Awkwardly;  clumsily.  Dryden. 

LIJB'E5R'§-H0LE,  n.  {Naict.)  The  opening  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  lower  mast  and  the  edge 
of  the  top.  Mar.  Diet. 

LU'BRIC,         ;  a.    [L.  lubncus ;  It.  §  Sp.  liibrico ; 
LU'BRI-CAL,  )  Fr.  Ivbrique.'] 

1.  Slippery ;  having  a  smooth  surface.  "  Her 
lubric  throat."  Crashaw. 

2.  Unsteady;  uncertain.  "The  deep  and 
lubiic  waves  of  state  and  court."  Wotton. 

3.  Incontinent ;  lewd ;  wanton.  "This  lubrio 
and  adulterate  age."  Dryden. 

LU'BRI-OAN,  n.   A  kind  of  spirit ;  —  "  of  his  prop- 
erties we  are  not  fully  informed."  Nares. 
Qj  the  Lubricants  sad  moans.                    Drayton. 
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Lfj'BRI-CANT,  re.  [L.  lubrico,  lubricans,  to  lubri- 
cate.]    Any  thing  which  lubricates.      Knowles. 

LU'BRI-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  lubrico,  lubricatus ;  hc- 
bricus,  slippery;  It.  lubricare ;  Sp.  lubric  ar  ; 
Fr.  lubrijier.]  [i.  lubricated  ;  pp.  lubri- 
cating, LUEHicATED.]  To  make  to  slip  easily ; 
to  make  slippery ;  to  smooth. 

The  evils  of  friction  are  peifectlv  provided  against  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  articulahng  surfaces  [of  the  joints  of  the 
animal  h-ame],  which  are  lubricated,  or  as  it  were  oiled,  by  a 
slippery  fluid  termed  synovia.  Brande. 

Lu-BRI-CA'TION,  re.  [Sp.  liibricacion.']  The  act 
or  the  operation  of  making  slippery.         Paley. 

LU'BR!-CA-TOR,  n.  That  which  lubricates.  Burke. 

t  LU-BRiy'l-TATE,  v.  a.     To  lubricate.      Bailey. 

LU-BRig'J-TY,  re.  \lt.  lubricith ;  Sp.  lubricidad; 
Fr.  lubricite.J 

1.  Slippenness  ;  smoothness  of  surface. 

Its  constant  lubricity  and  moisture.  Paley. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  fit  for  lubricating,  or 
making  to  slip  easily.  "The  mucilage  adds  to 
the  lubricity  of  the  oil."  Ray. 

3.  Incontinence ;  wantonness ;  lewdness. 
^^  Lubricity  and  debauched  courses."     Herbert. 

LU'BRI-COUS,  a.     [It.  §  Sp.  lubrico.'] 

1.  Slippery  ;  smooth.  Woodward. 

2.  Uncertain  ;  lubric.  "  Matters  so  lubricous 
and  uncertain."  Glanvill. 

LU-BRI-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  lubricus,  slippery,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  The  act  or  the  process  of  lu- 
bricating ;  lubrication.  Bacon. 


Ltj-BRI-Fj-CA'TION,  re.     Lubrifaction. 


Ray. 


LU-CA'MA,  re.  (Bot.)  A  fruit  of  Chili  resembling 
a  peach.  Farm.  Ency. 

LUCE,  re.  [L.  lucius,  from  Gr.  ?.Okos,  a  wolf,  —  be- 
cause a  wolf,  as  it  were,  among  fishes.  Vossius.'] 
A  name  applied  to  the  common  pike,  pickerel, 
or  true-jack ;  Esox  lucius  of  Linnseus.  Yarrell. 
The  mighty  luce  or  pike,  is  taken  to  be  the  tyrant,  as  the 
salmon  is  the  king,  of  the  fVesh  waters.       '  Walton. 

tLQ'CfNT,  a.  [L.  luceo,  lucens,  to  shine.] 
Shining;  bright;  resplendent.  "The  sun's 
lucent  orb."     [r.]  Milton. 

LU'CERN,  re.  1.  A  sort  of  hunting  dog; — per- 
haps so  named  as  coming  from  the  canton  of 
Lucerne  in  Switzerland.  Nares. 

My  lucems  too,  or  dogs  inured  to  hunt 

Beasts  of  most  rapine.  Chapman. 

2.  (Bot.)    A  leguminous   plant,  extensively 

cultivated  for  fodder  ;  Medicago  sativa.  P.  Cyc. 

LU-CER'NAL,  a.     [L.  lucerna,  a  lamp  ;  luceo,  to 

shine ;  liix,  lucis,  light ;  It.  lucernale.]   Relating 

to  a  lamp. 

Lucemal  microscope,  a  compound  microscope,  used 
with  the  light  of  a  lamp,  and  having  a  reflector  and  a 
condensing  lens,  by  one  or  the  other  of  which  the 
light  IS  concentrated  on  the  object.  Olmsted. 

LU'CJD,  a.  [L.  lucidus ;  lux,  lucis,  light ;  It.  § 
Sp.  lueido  ;  Fr.  lucide.'] 

1.  Shining ;  bright ;  resplendent ;   luminous. 

The  liquid  clouds  and  lucid  firmament.  Spenser. 

2.  Clear  ;  transparent ;  pellucid ;  limpid. 
"  Lucid  streams."  Milton. 

3.  Bright  ivith  the  radiance  of  intellect ;  not 
darkened  by  madness  or  passion  ;  sane. 

A  few  sensual  and  voluptuous  persons  may,  for  a  season, 
eclipse  tliis  native  light  of  tne  soul,  but  can  never  so  wholly 
smother  and  extinguish  it  but  that,  at  some  Ivcid  intervals,  it 
will  recover  itself  again,  and  shine  forth  to  the  conviction  of 
their  conscience.  Bentley. 

Syn.  —  See  Cleak. 

LU-ClD'I-Ty,re.  \lt.lucidith;'Fy:.lucidit4.'[  Splen- 
dor ;  brightness  ;  lucidness.  "  A  brightness  or 
lucidity  in  the  sun."     [u.]  Cudworth. 

LU'CJD-LY,  ad.  With  brightness  ;  clearly.  Smart. 

LU'CJD-NfiSS,  re.  Brightness ;  clearness. "  Smooth- 
ness and  hieidness  of  glass."  Mountagu. 

LU'CJ-F^R,  ».  [L.  lucifei-,  light-bringing ;  lux, 
lucis,  light,  and  fero,  to  bring.] 

1.  The  morning  star ;  the  name  of  the  planet 
Venus,  when  she  appears  in  the  morning  before 
sunrise. 

2.  The  name  of  Satan  before  his  fall,  and  de- 
rivatively since  his  fall. 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls,  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again.  Shah. 


LUCRIFEROUS 

Of  Pandemonium,  city  and  proud  seat 

Of  Lucifer;  so  by  allusion  colled 

Of  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragoned.  MUttm. 

3.  A  match,  ignited  by  friction,  commonly 
made  of  a  small  splint  of  wood  dipped  in  some 
explosive  compound,  as  a  mixture  of  chlorate 
of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  or  of 
phosphorus  and  nitre  ;  —  also  called  lucifer- 
match.  Ure. 

LU-CI-FE'RI-AN,  a.     1.   Relating  to  Lucifer  or 

Satan ;  devilish.   "  LiuAferian  pride."  Sheldon. 

2.  Noting  a  follower  of  Lucifer,  Bishop  of 

Cagliari.     "  Luciferian  heretic."-    Bp.  Barlow. 

LU-CI-FE'RI-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the 
followers  of  Lucifer,  Bishop  of  .Cagliari,  in  the 
fourth  century,  who  refused  to  hold  communion 
with  the  clergy  who  had  conformed  to  the  Arian 
doctrines,  and  who  believed  the  soul  to  be  of  a 
carnal  nature,  and  to  be  transmitted  from 
father  to  child.  Brande. 

LU'CJ-FfR-MATCH,  re.  A  match  ignited  by  fric- 
tion ;  a  lucifer.  —  See  Luciper.  Brewer. 

LU-CIF'pR-OUS,  a.  [It.  %  Sp.  lucifero.']  Giving 
light ;  affording  means  of  discovery.         Boyle. 

Ly-CIF'^R-OCS-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  so  as  to 
give  light ;  so  as  to  discover,     [r.]         Browne^ 

LU-CIF'IC,  o.  [L.  lux,  lucis,  light,  and  facio,  to 
make.]     Producing  light.  Grew. 

LU'CI-FORM,  a.  [L.  lux,  lucis,  light,  and/on«a, 
form.]  Having  the  nature  of  light.  Bp,  Berkeley. 

LU-CIM'ip-TeR,  re.  [L.  lux,  lucis,  light,  and  Gr. 
jiiTpov,  a  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  light ;  a  photometer.  Hamilton. 

lOcK,  re.  [Dut.  geluk,  luk;  Old  Ger.  qelnke;  Ger. 
glliek;  Dan.  lykke;  Sw.  lycka.  —  From  A.  S. 
gelmccan,  Iteccan,  to  catch.   Tooke.  Richardson. 

—  From  Gr.  ?.av^dvw,  to  obtain  by  lot  or  fate; 
or,  Gr.  y?.UKl)s,  y7.vKh,  sweet.     Casaubon.  Junius. 

—  From  Ger.  gleichen,  to  please.  Wachter.'] 
Hap  ;  chance  ;  fortune ;  casual  event ;  casualty. 
"  Good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers."  Shak. 

Such,  how  highly  soever  .they  may  have  the  luck  to  be 
thought  of,  arc  far  irom  being  Israelites  indeed.  South; 

Syn.  —  Luck,  fortune,  and  Imp,  without  an  epithet, 
are  taken  in  a  favorable  sense,  like  their  adjectives 
lucky,  fortunate,  and  luippy  ;  and  they  form  compounds 

to  take  an  ill  sense  ;  as  Ul-luck,  misfortune,  mishap 

Chance  likewise  takes  the  form  of  mischance.  —  An 
even  chance  (either  of  good  or  evil),  good  or  Jad  luck  or 
fortune.  —  See  Chance. 

LUCK'I-LY,  ad.  In  a  lucky  manner  ;  fortunately. 


The   state   of   being  lucky ; 
Locke. 


LUCK'I-NESS,   n. 
good  fortune- 

LCCK'LPSS,  a.  Not  having,  or  not  attended  with, 
good  fortune  ;  unfortunate  ;  unhappy;  unlucky. 

Those  luckless  beings  .  .  .  seem  to  be  set  up  in  society  as 
butts  for  the  arrows  of  raillery  and  ridicule.  Observer. 

LUCK'LPSS-LY,  ad.  In  a  luckless  manner;  un- 
fortunately ;  unsuccessfully.  Clarke. 

LUCK'PEN-NY,  a.  A  small  sum  given  back  by  a 
person  who  receives  money  in  consequence  of  a 
bargain.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

LUCK'y,  a.  1.  Having  good  fortune  ;  fortunate  ; 
happy  or  successful  by  chance. 

What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause? 

That  Somerset  be  sent  as  regent  tliither; 

'T  is  meet  that  luckjj  ruler  be  employed; 

Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France.  Sliak. 

2.     Favorable  ;      prosperous  ;       auspicious. 
"  Lucky  words."  Milton.  "  A  lucky  day."  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Auspicious,  Fortunate,  Happy, 
Luck. 

LtJ'CRA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  Itwrativus  ;  lucror,  lucra^ 
tus,  to  gain  ;  lucrum,  gain  ;  It.  §  Sp.  lucrativo  ; 
Fr.  lucratif.']  Bringing  money,  or  its  equiva- 
lent ;  gainful ;  profitable ;  as,  "  A  lucrative 
trade  or  pursuit " ;  "A  lucrative  ofiice." 

LU'CRE  (lu'ker),  re.  [L.  lucrum  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  lucro; 
Fr.  hicre.]  Pecuniary  gain  or  advantage ;  profit ; 
—  almost  always  in  an  ill  sense. 

They  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heaven 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 
Of  lucre  and  ambition.  Milton. 

t  LU'CRE  (lu'kfr),  v.  to.  To  desire  pecuniary  gain 
or  advantage.  Anderson. 

t  Ly-CRIF'5R-0US,  a.  [L.  lucrum,  gain,  and 
fero,  to  bring.]     Gainful ;  profitable.        Boyle. 
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LUMINOUS 


•t  LU-CRIP'5R-0US-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
lucrifesoas  or  profitable.  Boyle, 

t  LU-CRlF'IC,  a.  [L.  hicrum,  gain,  anA.  facio,  to 
make.]     troduciug  gain.  Baihy. 

LU'CROys,  a.  Pertaining  to  lucre  or  gain.  Cooper. 

t  LUO-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  luctatio.'\  Struggle  ; 
effort ;  contest,     [ii.]  FaHngaon. 

■f  LUCT'y-AL,  a.  [L.  hictus,  mourning.]  Lam- 
entable. ""  Turbulent  and  teteai  times.     Back. 

LU'Cy-BRATE,  V.  n.  [L.  hicubro,  lucubratus; 
It.  hicuirare';  Sp.  lucubrar.']  To  work  or  study 
by  lamp  or  candle-light ;  to  work  or  study  by 
night.  Cockeram. 

LU-CU-BRA'TION,  n.  [L.  lucubratio;  It.  litcu- 
brazione;  S^.'hwubi-acion;  Y^.  lucubration.'] 

1.  Study  by  candle-light  or  at  night. 

By  continual  huivbration.  he  diligently  ran  through  nil  the 
forms  of  logic  and  philosophy.  Wood. 

2.  A  composition  or  writing  prepared,  or  im- 
agined to  have  been  prepared,  by  night. 

Thy  lucubrations  have  been  perused  by  several  of  our 
friends.  Tatter. 

LU'Ctr-BRA-TOR,  «.  One  who  makes  lucubra- 
tions. '  Spectator. 

LU'cy-BRA-TQ-RY,  a.  [L.  litcubraiorius.]  Com- 
posed by  candle-light.  Pope. 

LU'Cy-LENT,  re.  [L.  luculentus  ;  lux,  lucis,  light ; 
It.  hiculento.'] 

1.  Luminous  ;  bright ;  clear  ;  evident. 

See  if  all  things  to  this  effeet  be  not  luculeiU  and  clear. 

Hooker. 

2.  Clear  ;  transparent ;  pellucid. 

And  lucttlent  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow.  Thomnon. 

LU-CIJL'LITE,  n.  [L.  Lucullus,  and  Gr.  XiBog,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  black  limestone,  often  pol- 
ished for  ornamental  purposes  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  said  to  have  been  first  applied  to  this 
use  by  Lucullus,  a  Roman  consul.  Brande. 

t  LU-DIB'RI-OtJS,  re.  [L.  ludibriosm ;  ludo,  to 
sport.]     Sportive;  mocking.  Tooker. 

LU'Df-CROUS,  a.  [L.  ludicer,  or  Ivdicrus  ;  ludo, 
to  play  ;  It.  ludicro.']  Sportive  ;  exciting  laugh- 
ter ;  laughable ;  burlesque  ;  ridiculous  ;  droll. 

Plutarch  quotes  this  instance  of  Homer's  judgment,  in 
closing  a  ludicroua  scene  with  decency  and  instruction. 

Broome. 

Syn.  —  Ludicrous  signifies  belonging  to  sporr,  or 
exciting  laughter  or  mirth  ;  laughable,  exciting  laugh- 
ter ;  ridicutous,  fit  to  excite  ridicule  or  laughter  with 
contempt.  A  Zui^r'crous  scene  or  situation  ;  fitauffhable 
joke ;  ridiculous  conduct ;  a  comical  adventure  ;  a  droll 
Btocy ;  a  burlesque  representation ;  a  sportive  humor 
or  disposition. 

lU'DI-CROtJS-Lr,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  excite 
laughter ;  sportively  ;  in  burlesque.  Burke. 

LU'DJ-CROUS-NiESS,  n.  The  quality  of  exciting 
laughter ;  sportiveness  ;  burlesque.        Wart07i. 

t  LU-DI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  liidificatio ;  ludus, 
sport,  and  facio,  to  make.]  The  act  of  mocking 
or  making  sport.  Bailey. 

[L.    ludijicatorius.'] 
exciting  derision. 

Barrow. 

Lir'E^,  n.     [L.]     [Med.)  A  poison  or  pestilence  ; 

a  plague.  Brande. 

LfJFF,   V.  n.      [Dut.   Zoctot.]      \i.   lupped  ;  pp. 

LUFFING,  i-tiPFED.]    {Naut.)  To  bring  the  head 

of  a  ship  nearer  the  wind ;  to  loof.  Dana. 

LUFF,  n.  [Dut.  loef;  Ger.  loof,  luf;  Fr.  lof;  Old 
Eng.  loof;  A.  S.  lyft,  the  air ;  hlifian,  to  raise.] 
{Naut.)  The  side  of  a  ship  towards  the  wind : 

—  the  sailing  of  a  ship   close  to  the  wind : 

the   forward  leech  of  a  fore-and-aft   sail :  —  a 

part  of  the  bow ;  loof.  —  See  Loor.   Mar.  Diet. 

Luff  upon  luff,  a  luff-tackle  attached  to  the  fall  of 

another  luff-tackle.  Da-na. 

LUFF,  ».  [M.  Goth,  lof  a ;  Su.  Goth,  lofwe ;  Icel. 
Iq/i,  loove ;  Scot,  loof,  lufe ;  W.  llaw.l  The 
palm  of  the  hand.     [North  of  Eng.]    Johnson. 

LtJFF'-TAC-KLE,  «.  {Naut.)  A  large  tackle,  or 
purchase  composed  of  a  double  and  a  single 
block,  used  for  setting  up  rigging,  &c.      Dana. 

LUG,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  gehiggian,  to  drag  by  the 
hair ;  Dan.  luge,  to  root  up ;    Sw.  lugga.]     \i. 

LUGGED  ;  pp.  LUGGING,  LUGGED.] 


t  LU-DIF'I-CA-TO-Ry,     a. 
Mocking  ;  making  sport ; 


1.  To  drag,  as  something  heavy  and  difficult' 
to  move ;  to  pull  or  draw  with  effort  or  force ; 
to  tug  ;  to  haul. 

They  must  divide  the  image  amongst  tliem,  and  so  hirj  off 
every  one  liis  share.  Collier. 

2.  To  pull  or  drag  by  the  ears,  as  a  bear. 

I  'm  as  melancholy  as  a  gibcat  or  a  lugged  bear.      S/ial:. 

LUG,  V.  n.  To  move  or  drag  heavily,  [it.]  Dryden. 

LUG,  n.  1.  The  car  or  the  pendent  part  of  the 
ear.    [Scot,  and  North  of  Eng.]  Burns. 

2.  A  rod,  twig,  or  pole.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

3.  t  A  land  measure  of  a  pole  or  rod  square. 
"  Eight  ^M^rs  of  ground."  ISpenser. 

4.  A  kind  of  sea-worm  found  on  the  coast  of 
England,  highly  esteemed  for  bait ;  Lumbricus 
marinus  ;  —  also  called  lug-wor7n.  P.  Cyc. 

5.  Something  difficult  to  be  carried  ;  a  heavy 
load.     [Colloquial  and  vulgar.]  Wright. 

6.  {Founding.)  A  projecting  slip  of  a  mould 
or  a  flask.  Simmonds. 

7.  (Com.)  A  designation  used  in  classifying 
the  kinds  of  American  tobacco.  "  There  are 
factory  lugs  and  planters'  lugs."         Simmonds. 

LUG'GAIJE,  n.  Any  thing  cumbrous  to  be  car- 
ried ;  liaggage  ;  —  effects  ;  stuff. 

I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage,  and  preparing  for  my 
journey.  Sviift. 

LUG'G?R,  n.  [Dut.  loger.]  {Naut.)  A  small  ves- 
sel, commonly  with  three  masts,  carrying  lug- 
sails.  Dana. 

LUGG§,  re.  {Ent.)  An  insect  like  an  earth-worm, 
but  having  legs.  Wright. 

LUG'— MARK,  n.  A  mark  out  in  the  ear  of  a  sheep 
or  a  dog  to  identify  it.  Simmonds. 

LUG'— SAIL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  square  sail  bent  upon 
a  yard  which  hangs  obliquely  to  the  mast ;  — 
used  in  boats  and  small  vessels.  Dana. 

LU-GU-BRI-OS'I-TY,  n.  Mournfulness  ;  sorrow- 
fulness,    [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

LU-GU'BRI-OUS,  a.  [L.  lugubris;  lugeo,  to 
mourn ;  It.,  Sp.,  <^  Fr.  luguhre.]  Mournful ; 
sorrowful ;  doleful ;  sad  ;  complaining. 

A  lugubrious  look,  a  whining  tone,  make  up  the  sum  of 
many  men's  humiliations.  Dec.  of  Chr.  Piety. 

Clarke. 


LU-GU'BRI-OtJS-LY,  ad. 

t  LUKE,  re.  [A.  S 
or  make  warm, 
lukewarm ;  —  also  written 

t  LUKE'NfSS,  ,0. 
ness. 


Mournfully. 
wlaeo ',  wlaeian. 


See  Lew.]     Not  fully Jiot 
Jce.  " 


to  be 

hot; 

Prompt.  Parv. 

Moderate  warmth  ;  lukewarm- 
Ort.  Vocab. 

LUKE' wARM,  a.     \luke  and  warm.  —  A  modern 
pleonasm.  —  See  Luke.     Tooke.] 

1.  Moderately  warm ;  tepid  ;  thermal.  "  Luke- 
warm water."  Wiseman. 

2.  Not  ardent ;  not  zealous  ;  indifferent. 


Devotion,  when  lukewarm,  is  undevout; 

But  when  it  glows,  its  heat  is  struck  to  heaven. 


Young. 


LUKE'wARM-LY,  ad.   In  a  lukewarm  manner  or 
state.  '  Sherwood. 


luke'wArm-ness,  n. 

of  being  lukewarm. 


The  state  or  the  quality 
Swift. 

LUKE'wARMTH,   re.     Moderate   warmth;   luke- 
warmness ;  indifference.  Addison. 

LIJLIi,  V,  a.     [Gr.  X.ailoi,  to  babble  ;  L.  lallo,  to 
sing  lullaby  :  —  Dut.  §  Ger.  lulkn ;  Dan.  lulle  ; 

Sw.  lulla.l    \i.  LULLED  ;  pp.  lulling,  LULLED.] 

1.  To  sing  to  sleep,  as  a  baby ;  to  compose  to 
sleep  by  soothing  sounds,  as  of  the  voice.  "  To 
lull  him  soft  asleep."  Spenser. 

These,  hdted  by  nightingales,  embracing  slept.      Milton. 

2.  To  put  to  rest ;  to  compose  ;  to  quiet. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  to  sleep.  Milton. 

LULL,  re.    1.  The  power  or  the  quality  of  sooth- 
ing.    "  Yonder  feM  of  falling  waters."     Young. 
2.  A  season  of  temporary  quiet  after  a  storm 
or  confusion ;  a  calm.  Wright. 

LUL'LA-BY,  re.     A  song  to  still  babes, 
LtJLL'gR,  VI.     One  who  lulls. 


Fairfax. 
Cotgrave. 

JJJM,  re.  The  chimney  of  a  cottage.  [Local.]  Pegge. 

LU'MA-CHEL,         )„      [It.  lumachella ;  lumaca, 

LU-MA-CHEL'LA,  )  a  snail,  from  L.  Umax,  lima- 

cis ;    Fr.   lumacheUe.']      {Min.)    A   dark-brown 

marble,   containing  fossil  shells,  which  reflect 


brilliant 
marble. 


colors  from  within  the   stone ;    fire- 
Daita.    Brande. 


LUM-BAIJ'J-NOUS,  a.  Relatingto  lumbago.  Smart. 

LUM-BA'GO,  re.  [Low  L.  ;  L.  lumbi,  the  loins.] 
(Med.)  Rheumatism  affecting  the  lumbar  re- 
gion. Dunglison. 

LUM'BAL,  a.     Same  as  Lumbar,     [r.]        Todd. 

LUM'BAR,  a.  [Low  L.  lumbaris;  L.  lumbi,  the 
loins.]     {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  loins. 

Lumbar  region,  the  posterior  region  of  the  abdomen, 
between  the  base  of  the  chest  and  the  pelvis  ;  the 
loins.  Dunglison. 

lCtm'BA-RY,  o.     Same  as  Lumhak.  Phillips. 

LfJM'B(;E,  re.  [From  Lombard.  —  "As  the  Lom- 
bards were  the  bankers,  so  also  they  were  the 
pawnbrokers  of  the  middle  ages.  The  '  lumber  * 
room  was  originally  the  Lonmard  joom,  or  room 
where  the  Lombard  banker  and  broker  stored 
his  pledges."     Dr.  Trench.'] 

1.  t  The  shop  of  a  pawnbroker. 

They  put  all  the  little  plate  they  had  iu  the  lumher,  which 
is  pawning  it.  Lady  Murray. 

2.  t  A  pledge;  a  pawn.  Butler. 

3.  Articles  of  furniture  thrown  together  in  a 
lump,  or  heap,  as  of  no  use.  Otway. 

4.  Any  thing  useless  or  worthless.  Pope. 

5.  Ribaldry.     [Local,  Eng,]  Wright. 

6.  Harm;  mischief.     [Local,  En g.l      Pegge. 

7.  Logs  to  be  sawed,  or  timber  sawed  or  split 
for  use,  as  beams,  joists,  planks,  boards,  shin- 
gles, laths,  &c.     [U.  S.]  Pitkin. 

lCm'BJJR,  v.  re.  [?'.  lumbered  ;  pp.  lumbering, 
LUMBERED.]     'To  heap  in  disorder.  Bymer. 

LtJM'B^R,  V.  n.     1.  To  move  heavily,  as  a  person 
burdened  with  his  own  bulk  ;  to  trudge.  Dryden. 
2.  To  cut  or  procure  logs  or  timber  in  the  for- 
est, to  be  made  into  lumber  or  timber.  C/iandler. 

LUM'B^R-^R,  re.  One  employed  in  procuring 
logs  or  timber  in  the  forest  for  lumber  or  tim- 
ber ;  a  lumberman.     [U.  S.]  Chamber's. 

LUM'BJR- HOUSE,  )  n.   A  house  or  room  for  the 
LUM'BAR- ROOM,    )  reception  of  lumber  or  use- 
less things.  Pope. 

LUM'B^R-ING,  7).  u,.   Moving  heavily  or  clumsily. 

LUM'BfR-ING,  re.  The  act  or  the  employment  of 
procuring  timber  for  lumber.  [U.  S.]  Chandler. 

LUM'BJfR-MAN,  re.  A  man  employed  in  procur- 
ing timber  for  lumber.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

LUM'BfR-WAG'ON,  n.  A  kind  of  wagon  used 
by  farmers  for  carrying  their  produce  to  mar- 
ket. Bartlett. 

L(JM'BR[C,  re.  ■  [L.  ktmB7-icus.]   A  worm.  '  Clarke. 

LtjM'BRf-CAL,  a.  [L.  &(m5n'cMS,  aworm.]  {Atiat.) 
Noting  sniall  muscles  in  the  hands  and  feet,  re- 
sembling a  worm  in  form.  Dunglison. 

lOm'BRI-CAL,  re.  {Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  hands 
and  feet ;  —  so  named  from  resembling  a  worm 
in  form.  Wright. 

LyM-BRi(^'I-FdRM,  a.  [L.  lumbricus,  a  worm, 
andybrmre,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  worm.  Smmi-. 

LU'MI-NA-RY,  n.  [L.  luminar;  It.  luminario; 
S-p.luniinar;  'Fr.  luminaire.] 

1.  A  body  which  gives  light.  Milton. 

2.  One  who  enlightens  or  instructs.    Bentley. 

t  LU'M!-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  lumino,  luminattis ;  lu- 
men, luminis,  light.]  To  illuminate.  Cockeram. 

fLU-MJ-NA'TION,  re.     Illumination.  Bailey. 

t  LU'MJNE,  V.  u.     To  illumine.  Spenser. 

LU'MJNED  (m'mjnd),  p.  a.     Illuminated.  Savage. 

LU-MI-NIF'pR-OUS,  re.  [L.  lumen,  luminis,  light, 
and'/CT-o,  to  bear.]  Producing  light ;  luminous  ; 
luciferous.  Whewell. 

LU-MI-n6s'I-TY,  re.  [It.  luminositt).]  State  or  qual- 
ity of  being  luminous  ;  luminousness.   Brande. 

LU'MI-NOUS,  re.     [L.  luminosus;  lumen,  luTninis, 
light ;  It.  %  Sp.  lumhioso  ;  Fr.  lumineux.] 
1.  Emitting  light ;  shining;  bright. 

How  came  the  sun  to  be  luminous!  Not  from  the  necessity 
of  natural  causes.  Bentley. 

The  most  luminous  of  the  prismatic  colors  are  the  yellow 
and  orange.  Newton. 
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Bulky;    large;    heavy;  lumpish. 
Arbuth?iot. 
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2.  Lucid ;  clear ;  plain  ;  perspicuous. 
None  of  hig  critics  has  refused  him  [Boscovitch]  the  praise 
of  the  most  luminous  perspicuity. 

LU'MI-NOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  luminous  manner  ; 
with  brightness  or  clearness.  Johnson. 

LU'Ml-NOUS-NESS,  a.  The  quality  of  being  lu- 
minous. Boyle. 

LUMP,  n.  [Dut.  lompe,  from  A.  S.  liman,  geli- 
man,  to  glue,  or  join  together ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  § 
Sw.  klump.  —  See  ClumpT] 

1.  A  shapeless  mass,  especially  a  small  shape- 
less mass.     "  A  lump  of  common  clay." 

A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.        1  Cor,  v.  6. 

2.  The  whole ;  the  gross ;  the  aggregate. 

If  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the  price  of  buying  my  papers 
by  retail,  they  may  buy  them  in  the  lump.  A(ldison. 

LUMP,  V.  a.    [i.  LUMPED  ;  pp.  LUMPING,  LUMPED.] 

To  throw  or  unite  in  the  gross ;  to  put  together 
in  one  mass;  to  take  in  the  gross.  "The  ex- 
penses ought  to  be  lumped  together."     Aylijf'e. 

LUMP'$N,  n.   {Ich.)  A  long,  greenish  fish.  Smart. 

LUMP'$R,  n.  One  whe  lumps: — a  laborer  em- 
ployed to  load  or  to  unload  a  ship.  Ogilvie. 

LUMP'-PISH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  large-bodied  fish ; 
lump-sucker.  —  See  Lump-suckek.        Yarrell. 

LtJMP'JNG,  u. 
[Low.] 

LUMP'rSH,  a.     Bulky ;  heavy ;  gross  ;  dull.   Shak. 

LUMP'_ISH-LY,  ad.  With  heaviness  or  stupidity  ; 
stupidly ;  d'oltishly.  Sherwood. 

LtJMP'ISH-NESS,  /(.  Bulkiness  ;  heaviness  ;  dul- 
ness ;  stupidity.  Harmar. 

LUMP'-SfJCK-5R,  re. 
{Ich.)  A  large-bod- 
ied, small-finned  ma- 
rine fish,  having  an 
elevated  crest  or 
ridge  on  the  back, 
and  a  powerful 
sucker     under    the  ^  . 

throat,  formed  of  the  (.Q/cloptermiwnpus). 

combined    pectorals 

and  ventrals  ;  Cyclopterus  lumpus  ;  —  called 
also  lump-fish.  Yarrell. 

LUMP'-S^G'AR  (-shug'sir),  n.  White  or  loaf- 
sugar  broken  into  small  pieces.  Simmonds. 

LUMP'y,  a.  Full  of  lumps  or  compact  masses. 
"Spades  to  dig  hard,  lumpy  clays."    Mortimer. 

LXJ'J^A,  n.     [L.]     1.  The  moon.  Phillips. 

2.  f  {C?iem.)  The  term  by  which  the  old 
chemists  designated  silver  ;  —  because  the  an- 
cients represented  that  metal  by  the  symbol  of 
the  moon.  Brande. 

LU'NA-C0E'N5-A,  n.  {Chem.)  Fused  chloride 
of  silver ;  —  so  called  from  its  horn-like  ap- 
pearance. Brande. 

LU'NA-CY,  n.  [L.  luna,  the  moon.]  Strictly,  the 
condition  of  an  insane  person  who  has  lucid  in- 
tervals, which  formerly  were  supposed  to  depend 
on  the  phases  of  the  moon  ;  —  in  present  usage, 
madness  or  insanity  in  general.  Brande.  F.Cyc. 
Syn.  —  See  Insanity. 

LU'NAR,  a.  [L.  lunaris ;  luna^  the  moon ;  It. 
lundre ;  Sp.  lunar ;  Fr.  lunaire.']  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  the  moon.     "  The  lunar  horns." 

Lunar  bone,  (Anat.)  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist 

Lunar  cycle,  (jlstron.)  the  period  of  time  after  which 
the  new  moons  return  on  the  same  days  of  the  year. 
Brande.  —  Lunar  distance,  {Astron.  Sc  JVavigation. )  the 
distance  of  the  moon  -from  the  sun,  or  from  a  fixed 
star  or  a  planet,  —  used  in  calculations  of  longitude. 
The  distance,  as  observed  at  any  particular  time,  cor- 
rected for  refraction  and  parallax,  is  compared  with 
the  same  distance  as  given  in  a  nautical  almanac  for 
Greenwich  time,  and  the  diiference  of  those  times 
shows  the  longitude Lunar  observation,  the  obser- 
vation of  the  moon's  distance  from  a  heavenly  body, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  longitude.  JVichol.  — 
Lunar  method,  the  method  of  determining  longitude 
by  the  observation  of  lunar  distances.  —  Lunar  month, 
the  time  in  which  the  moon  completes  a  revolution 
about  the  earth,  and  returns  to  the  same  position  rela- 
tively to  some  celestial  body  ;  —  appropriately  the  time 
which  elapses  between  two  consecutive  new  or  full 
moons,  or  in  which  the  moon  returns  to  the  same  po- 
sition relatively  to  the  earth  and  sun  ;  the  synodic 
month.  —  LuTmr  year,  the  period  of  twelve  lunar,  or 
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synodic,  months,  or  354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes, 
and  34  seconds.     Brande. 

LU'NAR-CAUS'TIC  n.  {Chem.)  Fused  nitrate 
of  silver.  —  See  Luna.  Silliman. 

LU-NA'RI-A,  n.  [L.  luna,  the  moon.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants ;  moon-wort.  Miller. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  moon. 

Herschel. 
LU'NA-RY,  a.    Same  as  Lunar,    [e.]     Raleigh. 

LU'NA-RY,  n.  [L.  lunaria.']  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Lunaria ;  moonwort,  or  honesty.  Drayton. 

LU'NATE,      )  a.    {Bot.)  Formed  like 
)  a  half  moon. 

Brown.     P.  Cyc. 

LU'NA-TIC,  a.    [L.  lunaticus  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 

lunatico  ;  Fr.  lunatique.']   Affected  with  lunacy ; 

insane ;  mad ;  crazy.  —  See   Lunacy.       Shak. 

LU'NA-TIC,  n.  A  person  affected  with  lunacy ;  an 
insane  person  ;  a  madman.  Shak. 

LU-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  lunazione;  Sp.  lunacion; 
Fr.  lunaison  ;  L.  luna,  the  moon.]  {Astron.)  A 
synodical  revolution  of  the  moon,  or  the  period 
between  two  successive  new  moons.        Holder. 

LUNCH,  71.    A  luncheon.  —  See  Luncheon. 

LUNCH,  V.  n.  [i.  lunched;  pp.  lunching, 
lunched.]  To  take  or  to  eat  a  lunch.  Gent.  Mag. 

LUNCH'EON  (lunch'unl,  n.  [Of  tmcertain  ety- 
mologj%  —  Minsheu  derives  it  from  Sp.  loma,  a 
long  piece,  a  slice ;  Skinner,  from  Ger.  klein- 
ken,  a  small  piece  ;  Johnson,  from  clutch,  or 
chinch ;  Ford,  from  Sp.  once  (eleven),  as  used 
in  the  phrase,  Ilaccr  las  once,  to  take  a  lunch 
about  noon  ;  Richardsmi  and  Trench  regard  it 
as  a  corruption  of  nuncheon,  or  noonshun,  the 
laborer's  slight  meal,  to  which  he  withdrew  to 
shun  the  heat  of  the  noon.  "  It  is  not  probable 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Spanish  for  the  word. 
The  origin  is  common  to  the  two  languages." 
Richardson."] 

1.  A  lump  or  piece  of  bread ;  a  slice  ;  a  little 
food. 

When,  hungry,  thou  stood'st  staring  like  an  oaf, 

I  sUced  the  luncheon  from  the  barley  loaf.  Gait. 

2.  A  slight  meal  between  breakfast  and  dinner ; 
—  formerly  between  dinner  and  supper.     Todd. 

Xl^=-  Instead  of  lunchen  [or  lunchl  our  country  people 
in  Hampshire,  as  in  many  other  parts,  always  use  the 
form  nuncheon  or  nuvtion  [also  nunchion,  nunch,  and 
nunc.  rVriffht].  In  Howell's  Vocabulary  [1659J,  and 
in  Cotgrave's  French  and  Spanish  Dictionary,  both 
words  occur  ;  nuncion  or  nuncheon,  the  afternoon's 
repast,  and  lunchion,<i  big  piece,  i.e.  of  bread,  for  both 
give  the  old  Fr.  caribot  as  the  equivalent  of  luncheon, 
which  word  has  this  meaning.  It  is  clear  tliat  in  this 
sense  of  lump,  or  bi^  piece.  Gay  uses  luncheon.    Trench. 

LUNE,  re.     [L.  luna,  the  moon  ;  Fr.  &<««.] 

1.  A  crescent  or  half-moon.  "  Just  ranks,  or 
wedges,  lunes,  or  squares."  Waits. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  figure  in  the  form  of  a  "cres- 
cent, being  the  area  included  between  the  arcs 
of  two  circles  which  intersect  each  other ;  — 
also  called  lunula. 

5Eg=  "  The  lune  of  Hippocrates  is  famous  as  being 
the  first  curvilinear  space  whose  area  was  exactly 
determined."    Davies. 

3.  pi.  t  A  fit  of  lunacy ;  mad  freaks ;  frenzy  ; 
crotchets  ;  whims. 

Your  husband  is  in  his  old  tunes  again.  Shak. 

fl@^  "  Lunes  occurs  four  times  in  Shakspeare  ;  but 
has  not  been  met  witli  elsewhere."     Richardson. 

4.  [Goth.  Una,  a  cord.]  A  leash ;  as,  "  The 
lune  of  a  hawk." 

LU'N^T,  re.  A  little  moon,  or  satellite.  Bp.  Hall. 

LU-^TETTE'  (Iu-net')>  "■     U''-  d™.  of  lune,  the 
moon.] 

1.  {Fort.)  A  field-work  composed  of  two 
faces  and  two  flanks,  parallel  to  the  capital, 
being  similar  to  a  ravelin,  or  a  demi-lune,  but 
generally  smaller.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Man.)  A  horseshoe  without  a  sponge  : 
—  a  round  piece  of  felt,  to  cover  the  eye  of  a 
vicious  horse.  Bees. 

3.  {Arch.)  An  aperture  for  the  admission  of 
light  in  a  concave  ceiling.  Brande. 

4.  {Optics.)  A  kind  of  watch-glass  much  flat- 
tened in  the  centre  :  —  a  kind  of  convexo-con- 
cave lens  for  spectacles.        Phillips.     Olmsted. 
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LUNG,  re. ;  pi.  LtiNG?.  [A.  S.  lunge  ;  Dut.  lona  ■ 
Ger.  Sg  Dan.  lunge  ;  Sw.  lunga.] 

1.  {Anat.)  One  of  the  two  organs  of  respira- 
tion in  man  and  many  other  animals,  complete- 
ly filling  the  two  cavities  of  the  thorax,  and 
separated  by  the  mediastinum  and  the  heart. 

4WThe  lungs  are  composed  essentially  of  prolon- 
gations and  ramifications  of  the  bronchia  and  of  the 
pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  the  divisions  being  sup- 
ported by  a  fine  areolar  tissue.  The  right  lung 
which  is  shorter  and  broader  than  the  left,  is  divided 
into  three  unequal  lobes.  The  left  has  only  two  lobes. 
Dunglison. 

2.  pi.  Formerly  a  cant  term  for  a  strong-voiced 
fellow  :  —  also  for  an  alchemist's  attendant  who 
puffed  his  coals.  Coles.    B.  Jonson. 

LUN9E,  n.    A  thrust  or  pass.  —  See  Longe. 

LOngED  (lungd),  a.  Having  lungs,  or  drawing 
and  expelling  air  as  the  lungs. 

While  the  lunged  bellows  hissing  tire  provoke.     Dryden. 

LtJN'gs-OUS,  a.  Vindictive  ;  ill-tempered  ;  quar- 
relsome ;  awkward.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

LUNG'-GROWN,  a.  {Med.)  Having  the  lungs 
grown  to  the  pleune,  or  membrane  that  lines 
the  breast.  Harvey. 

t  LUN'piS,  re.  [Old  Fr.  hngis.  —  See  Lounge.] 
A  slow,  dull,  awkward  fellow.  Beau.  ^  Ft. 

LUNG'L^,SS,  u.     Destitute  of  lungs.  Good. 

LtJNG'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  A  genus  of  herbs  of 
the  order  Boraginacece  ;  Pulmonaria.        Gray. 

LU'NI-FORM,  a.  [L.  luna,  the  moon,  and  forma, 
form.]     Shaped  like  the  moon.  Loudon. 

LU-NJ-SO'LAR,  a.  [L.  luna,  the  moon,  and  Sola- 
ris, pertaining  to  the  sun  ;  sol,  the  sun  ;  Sp. 
lunisolar ;  Fr.  lunisolaire.']  {Astron.  &  Chron.) 
Combining  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
Lunisolar  period,  the  period  after  which  the  eclipses 
again  return  in  the  same  order,  consisting  of  532 
years,  ascertained  by  multiplying  together  tlie  lunar 
and  solar  cycles  of  19  and  28  years  respectively ;  — 
also  called  lunisolar  year.  Brande. 

LU'NI-STICE,  re.  [L.  luna,  the  moon,  and  sto,  to 
stand.]  {Astron?)  The  farthest  point  of  the 
moon's  northing  or  southing.  Wright. 

LUNT,  H.  [Dut.  lont;  Ger.  lunte;  Sw.  lunta. — 
See  LiNTSTOCK.]  The  match-cord  with  which 
cannon  are  fired.  Bailey. 

LXJ'J^U-LA,  n.  [L.  dim.  of  luna,  the  moon.] 
{Anat^  The  white  semi-lunar  mark  at  the  base 
of  the  nails.  Hohlyn. 

LU'NU-LAR,  Vo.  [L.?Mrea,  the  moon.]  {Bot.) 
LU'NU-LATE,  (  Shaped  like  a  crescent;  cres- 
LU'NU-LAT-ED    J  cent-shaped  ;  lunate.  Loudon. 

LU'NULE,  re.     [Fr.] 

L  {Geom.)  A  crescent-shaped  figure  ;  a  lune. 
—  See  Lune.  Crabh. 

2.  {Conch.)  A  crescent-shaped  spot  on  some 
bivalve  shells.  Wright. 

LU'NU-LET,  n.  {Enf.)  A  crescent-shaped  spot 
in  insects,  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest  of 
the  body.  Wright. 

LU'NU-LlTE,  re.  {Pal.)  One  of  a  genus  of  fossil 
corals.  Lyell. 

LU-PER'CAL,  a.  [L.  lupercalis ;  Lupei-cus,  a 
name  of  the  Lycean  Pan  ;  lupus,  a  wolf.]  Per- 
taining to  the  Lupercalia. 

LU-PER'CAL,  re.     [Fr.]     Same  as  LuPEKCALIA. 
jeSF^Shakspeare  accents  it  incorrectly  Lii'per-c?]. 

LU-PF.R-cA'Ll-4,n.pl.  [L.  — See  Lupeecal.] 
{Roman  Ant.)  A  festival  celebrated  in  Febru- 
ary, in  honor  of  Ltipercus,  or  the  Lycean  Pan, 
the  god  of  fertility,  when  the  priests,  with  their 
faces  painted,  and  only  a  girdle  around  their 
loins,  ran  about  the  city,  striking  the  women 
whom  they  met,  who  were  supposed  in  conse- 
quence to  be  rendered  fruitful.  W.  Smith. 

LU'PJ-A,  re.  [Gr.  XvKiu),  to  pain.]  {Med.)  An 
encysted  tumor ;  a  wen.  Dunglison. 

LU'PIN-AS-T^R,  re.  [L.  lupinus,  a  lupine,  and 
Gr.  atrrjjp,  a  star ;  Fr.  lupinaster.J  {Bot.)  The 
bastard  lupine.  Loudon. 

LU'PINE,  re.  [L.  lupinus;  Fr.  lupin.']  (Bot.)  A 
very  extensive  genus  of  hardy  annual,  perennial, 
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and  half  shrubby  leguminous  plants,  bearing 
showy  flowers.  P.  Cyc. 

LU'PJNE,  a.  [L.  lupinus;  lupus,  a  wolf.]  Wolf- 
ish ;  like  a  wolf.  Gauden. 

LU'PJN-IN'E,  ?i.  {Chem.)  A  substance  of  gummy 
appearance,  obtained  from  lupines.  Ure. 

LU'PJN-lTE,  ra.  {Chem.)  A  bitter  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  leaves  of  Lupinus  albus,  or  white 
lupine.  Brande. 

LU'POys,  «.  Wolfish  ;  like  a  wolf,  [r.]  Maunder. 

LU'PU-LINE,  n.  [Ft.]  {Chem.)  A  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  hop  {Humulus  lupulus),  and 
containing  from  eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  lu- 
pulite.  P-  Cyc. 

LU'Py-LITE,  n.  {CJiem.)  The  active  principle  of 
Humulus  lupulus,  or  the  hop.  P.  Cyc. 

LU'PU-LUS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  the 
hop.  Miller. 

LiJ'PlJS,  n.  [L.^aioolf.]  1.  {Med.)  A  tubercular 
excrescence  with  ragged,  spreading  ulcerations, 
chiefly  about  the  face; — so  named  from  its 
rapacity.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  ancient  southern  constella- 
tion on  the  south  of  Scorpio  ;  the  Wolf.    Hind. 

LURCH,  n.  1.  A  forlorn,  deserted  condition  ;  a 
helpless  state  ;  difficulty. 

2.  (IVaut.)  The  sudden  rolling  of  a  vessel  to 
one  side.  Dana.^ 

To  leave  in  the  lurch,  to  leave  in  a  forlorn  or  deserted 
condition,  or  without  help. 

Have  a  care  how  you  keep  company  with  those  that,  when 
they  find  themselves  upon  a  piucn,  will  have  their  friends  in 
t/ic  lurch.  L'Estranr/e. 

4j®=-  '*  Perhaps,  to  leave  on  the  watch,  when  further 
watch  was  useless  [or  dangerous]."    Richardson. 

t  To  lie  at  lurch,  to  lie  in  wait.  —  t  To  give  a  lurch, 
to  deceive.  WHght. 

LURCH,  V.  n.  ['*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lurk 
and  lurch  are  the  same  word,  varying  a  little  in 


the  application.     It  has  not  been  satisfactorilj 
traced  to  its  origin."  Richardson.  —  See  Lurk.J 

\i.   LURCHED  ;  pp.   LURCHING,  LURCHED.] 

1.  To  be  or  lie  on  the  watch  or  in  wait ;  to  be 
concealed  ;  to  lurk,     [r.] 

While  the  one  was  upon  wing,  the  other  stood  Iwching 
upon  the  ground,  and  flew  away  with  the  fish.      L'Estrange. 

2.  To  act  covertly  or  deceptively  ;  to  practise 
subterfuges  ;  to  resort  to  shifts  or  expedients. 

I  myself,  sometimes,  leaving  goodness  on  my  left  hand, 
and  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle, 
to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.  Shah. 

3.  {Naut.)  To  pitch  or  roll  suddenly  to  one 
side,  as  a  vessel.  Smart. 

LURCH,  V.  a.  1.  To  anticipate  or  outstrip  in  ac- 
quiring something ;  to  deprive  of  by  antici- 
pating,    [r.] 

You  have  lurched  your  friends  of  the  better  half  of  the 
garland  by  concealing  this  part  of  the  plot.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  take  or  gain  privily  or  secretly  before 
other  competitors,  or  when  others  do  not  or 
cannot,     [k.] 

The  fond  conceit  of  something  like  a  Duke  of  Venice  put 
lately  into  many  men's  heads,  by  some  one  or  other  subtilely 
driving  on  under  this  notion  his  own  ambitious  ends,  to  lurch 
a  crown.  Milton. 

3.  To  deceive  ;  to  disappoint ;  to  leave  in  the 
lurch.  **This  is  a  sure  rule,  that  will  never  de- 
ceive or  lurch  the  communicant."  [r.]     South, 

4.  [L.  lurco.']  fTo  eat  or  swallow  greedily; 
to  swallow  up  ;  to  devour. 

f  Too  fkr  oflF  from  great  cities,  which  may  hinder  business ; 

or  too  near  them,  which  lurcheth  all  provisions,  and  maketh 
every  thing  dear.  Bacon. 

LURCH'^R,  n.  1.  One  that  lurks  or  lies  in  wait, 
watch,  or  concealment,  as  to  steal. 

Swift  from  his  play  the  scudding  lurcher  flies, 

"Whilst  every  honest  tongue  "  Stop  thief ! "  resounds.  Gay, 

2.  A  hunting  dog  that  watches  for  the  game ; 

—  more  used  by  poachers  than  by  sportsmen. 

3.  [L.  lurco^  fA  glutton;    a  gormandizer; 

—  also  written  ^wrcam  and  lurcare.         Wright. 

t  LURCH'-LINE,  n.  The  line  of  a  fowling  net 
by  which  it  was  pulled  over  to  enclose  the 
birds. 

And  now  my  men  to  the  lurch-line  will  steal.     Mir.  for  Mag. 

t  LUR'DAW,  n.  [Old  Fr.  lourdin.  —  See  Loord.] 
A  lazy,"  lumpish  fellow ;  a  lubber ;  a  clown  ;  — 
also  written  lurden,  Fhno. 


1 1  LUR'DAN,  a.  Lumpish  ;  lazy ;  stupid.  Cotgrave. 

LUR'DY,  I  a.     Sluggish ;  lazy.    [Local,  North  of 
LUR'gjy,  )  Eng.]  Wright. 

LURE,  n.    [Fr,  leurre.  —  Landais  derives  from  L, 
loinim,  a  thong  of  leather  ;  Skinner,  from  A.  S. 
*    kewa,  a  betrayer.] 

1.  {Falconry.)  A  piece  of  red  leather  in  the 
form  of  a  bird,  which,  being  thrown  into  the  air, 
served  to  recall  a  hawk.  Somerville. 

2.  Any  enticement ;  any  thing  that  attracts, 
tempts,  or  invites  ;  allurement ;  attraction. 

The  lure  of  novelty  and  thirst  of  gain.  Brooke. 

LURE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  leurrer.]  [i.  lured  ;  pp.  lur- 
ing, LURED.] 

1.  {Falconry.)  To  bring  or  entice  to  the  lure, 
as  a  hawk.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  tempt,  or  induce  by  some  temptation ; 
to  entice ;  to  attract ;  to  allure. 

Volumes  on  sheltered  stalls  expanded  lie. 

And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye.  Guy. 

Syn.  —  See  Allure  . 

LURE,  V.  n.  To  call  hawks.  *' These  falconers 
.  .  .  luring  all  along."  Howell. 

LU'RJD,  «.  [L.  luridu^;  It.  luHdo.']  Pale  yellow; 
of  a  pale,  dull  color  ;  ghastly  ;  gloomy.  Thomson. 

LURK,  V.  n.  [Dut.  loeren  ;  Ger.  lau&rn  ;  Dan. 
hirer ;  Sw.  lura.  —  W.  llercio,  to  lurk.  —  See 
Lurch.]   \i.  lurked  ;  pp.  lurking,  lurked.] 

1.  To  lie  in  wait  or  on  the  watch. 

Let  us  lay  wait  for  bloodj  let  us  lurk  privily  for  the  inno- 
cent, without  cause.  I'rov,  i.  11. 

2.  To  lie  concealed ;  to  lie  close  ;  to  keep  out 
of  sight  or  out  of  the  way  ;  to  skulk. 

Millbrook  lurketh  between  two  hills.  Carew. 

"Whilst  Nero  thus  lurked,  the  Senate,  assembled  in  council, 

declared  him  enemy  of  the  state.  Saville's  Tacitus. 

LURK'^R,  n.    One  that  lurks.  Bp.  Hall, 

LURK'JNG,  p.  a.     Lying  in  wait ;  skulking. 

LURK'JNG-HOLE,  n.  A  hole  or  den  in  which  to 
Ivirk ;  a  secret  place.  Addison. 

LURK'ING-PLACE,  n.  A  place  in  which  one 
lurks  ;  a  secret  place  ;  a  hiding-place.       Shak. 

t  LITR'RY",  n.     [Belg.  leure.    Skinner.'] 
L  A  confused  heap. 


2.  A  disturbance ;  a  tumult. 


Jodrell. 
Milton. 


LUS-CIJV'1-D.M,  n.pl.  [L.  luscinia,  the  nightin- 
gale.] {Ornith.)  A  family  of  dentirostral  birds 
of  the  ordiQr  Passeres,  including  the  sub-families 
Malwince,  Luscininai,  Erythacina,  AccentorintB, 
Parin(B,  Mniotiltints,  and  Motacillin(S  ;  war- 
blers. Gray. 

L  trs-  CI-JVI  'KM,  n.  pi:  [See 
LusciNiDJE.]  ( Ormth.) 
A  sub-family  of  dentiros- 
tral birds  of  the  order 
Passeres  and  family  Lus- 
cinida: ;  warblers.    Gray. 

LUS'CIOUS  (liSsh'us),  a.  [Of        ^^°^  galactodes. 
uncertain  etymology.  —  Lye  suspects  it  to  be  a 
corruption  of  delicious  \    Skinner,  of  luxurious, 
—  Richardson  and  Todd  derive^  it  from  lush.] 

1.  Sweet,  so  as  to  nauseate ;  sweet  to  excess. 

Pert  wit  and  luscious  eloquence  have  lost  their  relish.^Mrne^ 

2.  Agreeable   to   the  taste ;    delicious ;   pal- 
atable ;  savory ;  grateful. 

The  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  locusts  shall  be 
to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida.  Shak. 

3.  Strong   and   ofE'ensive   in   smell.     [Local, 
Leicestershire,  Eng.]  Wright. 

LUS'CIOUS-LY  (Iiish'us-le),  ad.  With  excessive 
sweetness ;  (ieliciously.  Sherwood. 

LUS'CI.Oys-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  lus- 
cious ;  deliciousness.  Drayton. 

LU'SERN,  n.  [L.  lupus  cervarius,  deer-wolf ;  Fr. 
loup-cervier.]     {Zool)  The  lynx.  Bailey. 

fLUSH,  a.  Full  of  juice  or  succulence.  "  How 
lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  !  "  Shak. 

LU'Sy-AD,  n.  The  Portuguese  epic  poem  written 
by  Camoens  on  the  subject  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Portuguese  empire  in  lnd\^.Brande. 

t  LtJSK,  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Minsheu 
derives  from  Fr.  lasche,  laehe,  sluggish.  —Jamie- 
son  refers  to  Ger.  lauschen,  to  lurk,  to  lounge.] 
Sluggish  ;  lazy  ;  lubberly.  Sir  T.  More. 


f  LUSK,  n.     A  lazy  fellow  ;  a  lubber. 

fLDsK,  V.  n.     To  be  lazy,  idle,  or  unemployed; 
to  lie  or  bask  at  ease.  Warner. 

fLUSK'ISH,  a.     Inclined  to  laziness.       Marston, 

fLUSK'JSH-LY,  ac^.  Lazily  ;  indolently.  Johnson, 

fLtJSK'JSH-NESS,   n.     Disposition   to  be   lazy; 
laziness ;  indolence.  Spenser. 

fLy-SO'RI-OUS,  ;  (J.       [l.    IusoHus;     lusor,    a 

t  LU'SO-RY,  )  player  ;  ludo,  luswn,  to  play.] 

Used  in  play  ;  sportive.  Burton.    Watts. 

LUST,  n,      [Goth,   lu^tus ;    A,   S.,  Dut.,  §    Ger. 
lust ;    Dan.  lyst ;  Sw.  lust.'] 

1.  f  Inclination  ;  will;  desire. 

Little  lust  had  she  to  talk  of  aught.  Spender. 

2.  Carnal  desire  ;  concupiscence;  carnality. 

Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  lust 

Is  meanly  selfish;  when  resisted,  cruel.  Milton. 

3.  Any  violent,  inordinate  desire;  cupidity. 
"The  lu^t  of  lucre."  Pope. 

4.  f  Vigor;  active  power. 

Trees  will  grow  greater, ...  if  you  put  salt  or  lees  of  wine 
to  the  root.  The  cause  may  be  the  increasing  the  lust  or 
spirit  of  the  root.  Bacon. 

LtJST,  v.n.      [A.  S.  lustan;    'Dai.  lusten;    Ger. 
I'dsten;    Dan.  lyster ;   Sw.  lysta.']      [z.  lusted  ; 

pp.  LUSTING,  LUSTED.] 

1.  fTo  wish  ;  to  desire  ;  to  like  ;  to  list. 

They  do  even  what  they  lust.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  7. 

2.  To  have  vehement  desires. 

We  should  not  Ivst  after  evil  things,  as  they  also  lusted. 

1  Cor.  X.  6. 

3.  To  have  carnal  desires. 

"Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  Ivst  after  her  hath  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.        Matt.  v.  ^. 

LUST'-Di-eT-^D,  o.  Pampered  by  lust,  [r.]  Shak. 

LtJST'jpR,  n.     One  inflamed  with  lust. 

LUST'FUL,  a.      1.   f Stout;    robust;   vigorous; 
lusty.     ^^  Licstful  health."  SackviUe. 

2.  Having  lust  or  carnal  desire ;  concupis- 
cent ;  libidinous  ;  lascivious  ;  lecherous. 

There  is  no  man  that  is  intemperate  or  Ivsf/ul,  but,  besides 
the  guUt,  likewise  stains  and  obscures  his  soul.         Tillotson. 


inciting  to   lust. 
Milton. 


3.    Provoking  sensuality 
"  Lustful  orgies." 

LUST'FUL-LY,  ad.    With  lust  or  carnal  desire. 
LtrST'EdL-NESS,  n.    Libidinousness.    Sherwood. 
fLUS'TIC,  w.     Lusty;  healthy;  cheerful.    Shak. 
fLUST'I-HEAD  (-liSd),  )  «.  Vigor  of  body ;  lusti- 
tLUST'l-HOOD(-hfid),  )  ness.      Spenser.     Shak. 

LUST'l-LY,  ad.  Vigorously ;  stoutly ;  with  met- 
tle.    "  To  fight  lustily."  Shak. 

LUST'I-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  lusty;  vigor 
of  body  ;  stoutness;  sturdiness. 

Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lustiness.    Jh-yden. 

LUST'JNG,  n.    Eager  or  impure  desire  ;  lust. 

t  LUST'LipSS,  a.  Without  lust;  not  vigorous; 
weak ;  languid.  Spenser. 

LUS'TRAL,  a.  [L.  lustralis ;  lustrum,  a  lustra- 
tion ;  it.  lu^trale  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  lustral.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  lustration;  as,  ^^ Lustral 
days  "  ;    "Lustral  sacrifices." 

2.  Used  in  lustration.  "Lustral  waters."  Pope, 

t  LUS'TRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  lustro,  lustratus.]  To  pu- 
rify by  means  of  a  propitiatory  offering.  Herbert. 

LUR-TRA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  lusfratio ;  It.  lustra- 
ziojie  ;  Sp.  lustracion ;  Fr,  lustration.]  Purifica- 
tion by  water  ;  a  cleansing.  Sandys. 

LUS'TRE  (Ivis'ter),  n.  [L.  ^ws^ro,  to  purify ;  lus- 
trum, a  lustration  ;  It.  lustro  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  lustre.'] 

1.  Brightness  ;  splendor  ;  gloss  ;  glitter ; 
brilliancy;  as,  "The  lusti^e  of  one's  eyes." 

The  scorching  sun  was  mounted  high, 

In  all  its  lustre,  to  the  noonday  sky.  AddiBon, 

2.  Splendor  of  birth,  deeds,  fame,  &c. ;  re- 
nown ;  distinction ;  eminence. 

I  used  to  wonder  how  a  man  of  birth  and  spirit  could  en- 
dure to  be  wholly  insignificant  and  obscure  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, when  he  might  live  with  lustre  in  his  own.  Sw^ft. 

3.  A  bright  chandelier  or  hanging  candle- 
stick. Pope. 

4.  The  space  of  five  years.  —  See  Lustrum. 

The  fourth  bright  lustre  had  but  just  begun 

To  shade  his  blushing  cheeks  with  doubtful  down.      Garth. 
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LUSTRELESS 

5.  {Descriptive  Mineralogy.)  A  variation  in 
the  nature  of  the  reflecting  surface  of  minerals, 
producing  different  ki7ids  of  lustre. 

Jd^  The  kinds  of  lustre  recognized  are  six,  viz.  : 
metallic,  vitreous,  resinous,  pearly,  silky,  adaman- 
tine J  a  variation  in  the  quantity  of  light  reflected 
produces  different  degrees  of  intensity  of  lustre,  de- 
nominated as  follows  :  splendent,  shining,  glistening, 
glimmering,  dull.  Dana, 
Syn.  —  See  Brightness,  Clearness. 
LUS'TRE-LESS,  a.     Having  no  lustre.        Walsh. 

LUS'TRI-CAL,  a.  [L.  lustricus ;  lustrum,  a  lus- 
tration.]   "Relating  to  lustration.         Middleton. 

LUSTRING  (lus'tring  or  lut'string)  [lus'tring  or 
lut'string,  ir.  F.Ja.\  lut'string,  6".;  lus'tring,  X 
Sm,  Wr. ;  lu'string,  K.'],  n.  A  lustrous  or  shin- 
ing silk ;  —  often  corruptly  written  lutestring. 

LUS'TROyS  (ms'trus),  a.  [It.  histro  ;  S'p.  lustro- 
50.]     Bright ;  shining  ;  luminous.  Collins. 

LUS'TRoyS-LY,  ad.  In  a  lustrous  manner  ;  bril- 
liantly; luminously.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

Lt/S'TRUM,  «. ;  pi.  lUs'tra.  [L.]  {Roman 
Ant.)  A  lustration  or  purification,  —  particu- 
larly, the  purification  of  the  whole  Roman  peo- 
ple, performed  once  in  five  years,  by  one  of  the 
censors  in  the  Campus  Martins,  after  the  busi- 
ness of  the  census  was  over  :  —  the  space  of  five 
years.  W.  Smith. 

■LUST'-STAINED  (-stand),  u.  Defiled  by  lust.  Shak. 

LUST'-WEA-RJED,  «.    Satiated  with  lust.    Shak. 

LUST'WORT  (-wUrt),  n,  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Drosera  ;  sun-dew.  Lee. 

LUST'Y,  o.  1.  Able  of  body;  stout;  corpulent; 
robust ;  vigorous  ;  sturdy  ;  burly  ;  brawny. 

They  slew  of  Moab  at  that  time  about  ten  thousand  men, 
all  UistHy  and  all  men  of  valor.  Judg.  iii.  29. 

2.  t Handsome;  beautiful.  Gower. 

3.  t Pleasant;  delightful.  Spenser. 

4.  f  Saucy  ;  impudent.  Shak. 
f LUS'TY-HEAD,  n.  Wanton  propensity.  Drayton. 

LU'SUS  ^r4-TU'RM.  [L.]  A  freak  of  nature; 
a  deformed  or  unnatural  production.     Qu.  Rev. 

LUT'A-NIST,  n.  One  who  plays  upon  the  lute  ; 
a  lutist ;  —  written  also  lutenist.  Tathr. 

LU-TA'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  lutarius  ;  latum,  mud.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  living  in,  mud.    Joh)ison. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  mud.  Grew. 

LU-TA'TION",  n.  [L.  luto,  lutatits,  to  daub  with 
uiiid;  lutum,  mud;  Sp.  lutacion;  Fr.  lutation-l 
The.  act  or  the  process  of  luting.  Johnson. 

LUTE,  n.  [Dut.  luit ;  Ger.  laute  ;  Dan.  luf  ;  Sw. 
luta.  —  It.  luito  ;  Sp.  laud.]  A  musical  stringed 
instrument  of  the  guitar  kind,  much  used  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  form. 
resembUng  the  horizontal  section  of  a  long,  bell- 
shaped  pear,  with  a  back  in  ribs  like  those  of 
some  melons.  Brande. 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute.  Milton. 

LUTE,  n.  [L.  lutum,  mud  ;  Sp.  luten  ;  Fr.  lut.'\ 
{Chem.)  A  composition  of  pipe-clay,  or  other 
tenacious  substance,  used  for  closing  the  junc- 
tures of  vessels,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
gases  during  distillation  or  sublimation,  or  for 
coating  vessels  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  a 
great  heat.  P.  Cyc. 

LUTE,  V.  a.    \i.  luted  ;  pp.  luting,  luted.] 

1.  To  close  or  coat  with  lute.  Bacon. 

2.  To  play  on  the  lute.  Wright. 

LUTE'— CASE,  ft.     A  case  for  a  lute.  Shak. 

LUTE'-MAs-T]gR,  7t.    A  lutanist.  Phillips, 

LU-Te-0-LE'INE,  )  „,     (Chem.)  A  yellow  color- 
LU'T^l-O-LlNE,      >  ing  matter  obtained  from  the 
wood  of  JR-eseda  luteola,  or  weld.  Brande. 

LU'Tjp-OUS,  a.  [L.  kiteus ;  lutumf  yellow-weed, 
weld.]  Deep  yellow  with  a  tinge  of  red  ;  hav- 
ing the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Roget. 

LUT'^R,  or  LUT'JST,  n.     A  lutanist.     Hakevnll. 

LUTE'STRING,  n.  1.  The  string  of  a  lute.  Donne. 

2.  A  kind  of  silk ;  —  properly  lustri?ig.  —  See 

Lustring.  Goldsmith. 

LU-TE'TI-4  0u-te'she-9),n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid 
discovered  by  Goldschmidt  in  1852.     Lovering. 

LU'THJpR-AN,  n.    {Eccl.  Bist.)    A  follower    or 
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disciple  of  Luther ;  one  of  a  denomination  of 
Protestants  who  differ  from  other  denominations 
in  affirming  the  doctrine  of  eonsubstantiation,  in 
■  encouraging  private  confession  of  sins,  and  in 
using  wafers  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  Brande. 

LU'THpR-AN,  a.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  Relating  to  Luthef 
or  Lutheranism.   "  Lutheran  divines."   Burnet. 


LU'TH?E-AN-I§M,  re. 
or  the  Lutherans. 


The  doctrines  of  Luther 
Laurence. 


tLU'TH5E-I|M,  Aj.     Lutheranism.  A.Wood. 

LU'TH^EN,  re.  [L.  lucerna;  lux,  lucis,  light;  Fr. 
lucai-ne.']  (Arch.)  A  window  on  the  roof,  hav- 
ing its  frame  placed  vertically  on  the  rafters  ;  a 
dormer.  —  See  Dokmeu.  Brande. 

LUT'ING,  re.  (Chem.)  The  coating  of  chemical 
vessels,  or  the  materials  for  coating  them.   Ure. 

LU'TOSB  (129),  u..  [h.  lutosus.2  Miry;  covered 
with  clay.  Wright. 

fLUT'y-LENT,  a.  [h.  lutulentus ;  latum,  inudi.] 
Muddy ;  turbid.  Bailey. 

litJX,  V.  a.  [L.  111X0.2  To  disjoint ;  to  luxate.  Pope. 

LUX'ATE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  ?.o^6<ii,  to  make  slanting; 
?.o^6s,  oblique  ;  L.  luxo,  luxatus ;  It.  lussare ;  Fr. 
luxer.']  \i.  LUXATED ;  pj).  luxating,  luxat- 
ed.] Toput  out  of  joint;  to  dislocate.  Wiseman. 

LUX-A'TION,  re.  [L.  luxatio ;  It.  lussazione ;  Sp. 
lujacion  ;  Fr.  luxation.']  The  act  of  putting  out 
of  joint,  or  the  state  of  being  put  out  of  joint ; 
a  displacement ;  a  dislocation.  Dunglison. 

t  LUXE,  n.     [Fr. ;  L.  luxus.]     Luxury.        Prior. 

fLLJX'IVE,  a.     Luxurious;  voluptuous. 

These  [letters]  often  bathed  she  ill  her  Ittxive  eyes.         Sliak. 

II  LU^-U'RI-ANCE  (lug-2u're-9ns),       )  „,  \^x.lux- 
II  LU:^-U'RI-AN-CY  (lug-zu're-?n-se),  )  uriance.'] 

The    state  or  the  quality  of  being  luxuriant ; 

rank  or  excessive  growth;  exuberance. 

The  juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  deprees. 
Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  displayed 
In  fall  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales.  Thomson. 

Flowers  grow  up  in  the  garden  in  the  greatest  1-uxuriancy 
and  profusion.  Spectator, 

Syn.  —  See  Exuberance. 

II  LV^-U'Kl-ANT  [Iug-zQ're-9nt,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wr.  ;  lugz-u're-fint,  P.  F. ;  liig-zhS're-fint,  S. ; 
liiks-ur'yant,  K."],  a.  [L.  luxurio,  luxuria^is,  to 
grow  rank,  to  wanton ;  luxuria,  luxury  ;  Sp.  ki- 
juriante;  Fr.  luxuriante.  —  See  Luxury.]  Of 
rank  or  excessive  growth;  superfluously  abun- 
dant or  plentiful ;   exuberant ;  superabundant. 

Grace  abused  brings  forth  the  foulest  deeds, 
As  richest  soil  the  most  luxuriant  weeds.  Cowper, 

Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine. 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line.  Fope. 

Syn.  —  See  Exuberant. 

II  HJ:^-U'RI-ANT-LY,  ad.   1.  With  rank  or  exces- 
sive growtli ;  as,  "  The  grass  grows  luxuHantlyJ^ 
2.  In  abundance  or  profusion. 

In  wild  array  luxuriantly  he  pours 

A  crowd,  of  words,  and  opens  all  his  stores.         Pi'rt. 

[|  LU:^-U'RI-ATE,  V.  ?t.  [L.  luxurio,  luxuHatus ; 
luxuria,  luxury  ;  It.  lussuHai'e ;  Fr.  luxuHer.  — 
See  Luxury.]  [e.  luxuriated  ;  pp.  luxuri- 
ating, LUXURIATED.] 

1.  To  grow  luxuriantly ;  to  flourish.  "  Corn 
luxuriates  in  a  better  mould."  Burton. 

2.  To  pass  the  time  in  luxury ;  to  live  luxu- 
riously ;  to  revel ;  to  wanton ;  to  be  given  to  the 
pleasures  which  wealth  and  abundance  afford. 

Alexander  the  Great,  reflecting  on  his  friends  degenerat- 
ing into  sloth  and  luxury,  told  them  that  it  was  a  most  slavish 
thing  to  luxuriate,  and  a  most  royal  thing  to  labor.    Barrow. 

t  LU:^-U-RI'?-TY  (lug-zu-),  n.  Luxuriance. S^en^e. 

II  Ly:?:-U'RI-OUS  [lug-zu're-us,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  ; 
lugz-u're-us,  P.  F. ;  lug-zli6're-us,  iS. ;  lugz-iir'yus, 
IC],  a.  [L.  luxuriosus ;  luxuria,  luxury;  tt. 
hcssurioso  ;  Sp.  lujuHoso  ;  Fr.  luxurieux.'] 

1.  Of  rank  growth ;  luxuriant ;  exuberant,  [r.] 

"Well  may  we  labor  still  to  dress 
This  garden,  still  to  tend  plant,  herb,  and  flower. 
Our  pleasant  task  enjoined;  but,  till  more  hands 
Aid  usj  the  work  under  our  labor  grows 
Luxurious  by  restraint.  J^ilton. 

2.  Voluptuous ;  indulging  or  delighting  in 
luxury ;  given  or  addicted  to  the  pleasures  which 
wealth  and  abundance  afford. 
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In  CDurts  and  palaces  he  [Belial]  also  reigns, 

And  in  luxui-iovs  cities,  where  the  noise 

Of  riot  ascends  above  their  lottieat  towera, 

And  iiyury,  and  outrage.  AKlton. 

3.  Wanton;  lustful;  libidinous.     "Most  in- 
satiate, luicuHou^  woman."     [r.]  Shak. 

4.  Administering  to  luxury.  *'In  triumph 
and  luxurious  wealth."  Milton. 

5.  Disposing  to  wantonness ;  softening  by 
pleasure.     "  Luxurious  ease."  Dryden. 

II  LU^-U'R[-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  luxury ;  voluptuous- 
ly ;  deliciously.  Dryden, 

II  LU^-U'RI-OUS-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  luxurious;  freedom  of  indul- 
gence ;  voluptuousness  ;  luxury.  Raleigh. 

t  LUX'U-RIST,  n.    One  given  to  luxury.    Temple. 

LUX'r-RY  (luk'ehu-re),  n.  [L.  luxuria;  luxus, 
excess  ;■  luxus,  dislocated ;  luxo,  to  dislocate ; 
luxor,  to  live  riotously,  from  Gr.  lo^ds,  slanting, 
oblique  ;  It.  Iussu7'ia;  Sp.  lujuria;  'Ft.  luxure.] 

1.  t  Hank  growth;  luxuriance;  exuberance. 

Young  trees,  set  contiguous  in  a  fruitful  ground,  with  the 
luTurii  of  the  trees  will  incorporate.  Bacon. 

2.  t  Lust ;  lewdness  ;  wantonness. 

Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 

A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest.  Shak. 

3.  Voluptuousness  ;  indulgence  in,  or  addict- 
edness  to,  the  pleasures  which  wealth  and  abun- 
dance afford;  epicurism;  profuseness. 

Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  and  a  foolish  ela- 
tion of  heart.  Addison. 

4.  Any  thing  highly  delightful  or  pleasing; 
great  or  excessive  pleasure. 

He  cut  the  side  of  the  rock  for  a  garden,  and,  by  laying  on 

it  earth,  furnished  out  a  kind  of  luxm-y  for  a  \\Qrm\t. Addison, 

And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good.  Goldsmith. 

5.  That  which  highly  gratifies  the  appetite ; 
dainty;  as,  **The  hcxuries  of  the  season." 

LUZ,  n.  The  name  of  a  bone  in  the  human  body, 
celebrated  in  the  Rabbinical  writings,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  indestructible.  Brande. 
,6®=*  According  to  some  it  was  one  of  the  vertebrae  ; 
others  regard  it  as  having  been  the  sesamoid  bone  of 
the  great  toe,  and  others  one  of  the  triangular  bones 
near  the  lambdoidal  suture  of  the  cranium.     Brande. 

— LY,  a  termination  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  is  a 
contraction  of  Goth,  leiks ;  A.  S.  lie,  Dut.  lykj 
Ger.  lich,  Dan.  Uge,  Sw.  lik,  Old  Eng.  lich,  Uche, 
like;  as,  beastZy,  heastlike;  carefuIZy,  careful- 
like.  It  sometimes  blends  into  the  preceding 
syllable  ;  as,  single,  singleZy,  singly.  As  a  ter- 
mination of  names  of  places,  it  is  derived  from 
A.  S.  leay,  Eng.  lay,  lea,  or  ley,  a  field. 

t  LY' AM,  n.  A  thong  for  leading  a  hound.  —  See 
Leam.  Blome. 

LY-CAN'THRO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  IvKavQpionia  ;  XbKog,  a 
wolf,  and  avdpu)iros,  man  ;  Fr.  lyeanthropie.'\ 
{Med.)  A  kind  of  melancholy,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient imagines  himself  a  wolf,  and  imitates  the 
voice  and  habits  of  that  animal.         Dunglison, 

LY-CE'UM,  91.;  pi.  L.  ly-ce'a;  Eng.  ly-ce'vm?. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  ?.{jk£ioi'.^ 

1.  {Ant.)  A  gymnasium  with  covered  vralks 
in  the  eastern  suburb  of  Athens,  where  Aristotle 
taught ;  —  so  named  from  the  neighboring  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  Lyceus.  Liddell  ^  Scott. 

2.  Formerly,  in  Europe,  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  universities,  in  which  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  was  taught.  Brande. 

3.  A  school  or  literary  seminary,  between  a 
common  school  and  a  college ;  an  academy. 
[U.  S.]  B.  Hale. 

4.  An  association  for  literary  improvement, 
lectures  on  science  and  literature.     [XJ.  S.]        --^^ 

Holbrook. 

LYCH'ms,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  lv-^vk.'\  {Bot.)  A 
Linnaean  genus  of  flowering  herbs,  the  cottony 
leaves  of  some  species  of  which  have  been  used 
as  wicks  to  lamps.  Loudon. 

LY€H'NITE,  n.  [Gr.  Xv^v'ittjs  ;  ^xvos,  a  lamp ;  L. 
lych^iites.']  A  name  anciently  given  to  Parian 
marble,  because  quarried  by  lamp-light.  Brande. 

LYjGH'NO-BITE,  n.  [Gr.  ).v')(y6^ws ;  ^hx^o^,  a  lamp, 
and  /Si'of,  life  ;  L.  lychnobius.']  One  who  labors 
or  transacts  business  by  night,  and  sleeps  bv 
day ;  one  who  lives  by  lamp-light.  Black, 

LYCH'NO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  Uxvo^,  a  lamp,  and 
(TKOTrtu),  to  see.]  {Arch?)  A  narrow  window  near 
the  ground,  commonly  at  the  end  of  the  chancel 
of  a  church.  Hook. 
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LY  CQ-dOn,  n.  [Gr.  ;.6-cof,  a  wolf,  and  dSobs,  dS6v- 
Tos,  a  tooth.]  (Berp.)  A  genus  of  small,  harm- 
less serpents,  found  in  South  Africa.      P.  Cyc. 

LY-Cp-PER'DON,  n.  [Gr.  XiKos,  a  wolf,  and  irlf!><„, 
TrlpSoixat,  to  break  wind.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
tungi,  emitting,  when  burst,  a  quantity  of  dust- 
hke  seeds  or  spores  ;  the  puff-ball.  P.  Cyc. 

LY-C0-p6d-I-A' CE-.m,  n.  pi.  [See  Lycopodi- 
L'M.j  (^Bot.)  A  natural  family  of  vascular  Acro- 
gens,  chiefly  consisting  of  moss-like  plants, 
abounding  principally  in  hot  and  humid  situ- 
ations, and  remarkable  for  the  nature  of  their 
spores,  which  are  so  highly  inflammable  as  to 
be  employed  occasionally  in  the  manufacture  of 
j&re-works.  P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

LY-CO-POD-I-A'CEOUS  (-S'shus),  a.  {Bot.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  resembling,  plants  of  the  family 
Lycopodiacece.  Clarke. 

LY-C6P'0-DITE,  n.  (Pal.)  A  fossil  plant,  allied 
to  the  Lycopodiaceie,  found  in  the  coal  deposits 
and  oolitic  formations.  P.  Pye. 

LY-CO-PO  'DI-trM,  n.  [Gr.  Atos,  a  wolf,  and  irodt, 
nSd's,  a  foot!]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  small,  ever- 
green, moss-like,  herbaceous  plants,  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world ;  club-moss.  Loudon. 

Lr-COP'SIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Aiims,  a  wolf,  and 
iVi  the  eye.]  {Bot.)  A  p;enus  of  weed-like  plants 
with  small,  blue  flowers  ;  wild  bugloss.  Loudon. 

LifD'!-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Lydia,  a  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  or  to  its  inhabitants.who  were  noted 
for  their  effeminacy  :  — soft ;  effeminate,  —par- 
ticularly noting  a  soft,  pathetic  mode  or  style  of 
music,  placed  by  the  Greeks  between  the  JEolian 
and  Hyperdorian.  P.  Cyc. 

Lap  me  in  soft  Ly(lian  aira 
Married  to  immortal  verse.  Milton. 

Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measure, 
Soon  he  soothed  the  soul  to  pleasure.         Dryden. 

L^D'I-AN— STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  black,  silicious 
stone  or  flinty  jasper,  used  by  the  ancients  for 
trying  the  purity  of  the  precious  metals ;  touch- 
stone ;  basanite.  Dana. 

LYE  (11)  [H,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  le, 
S.],  n.  [A.  S.  leak,  Iceg ;  Dut.  hag  ;  Ger.  km.ge. 
—  L.  lixma,  or  lixivium  ;  Sp.  lexia ;  Pr.  lessire.'] 
"Water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt  imbibed 
from  the  ashes  of  wood. 

L.YE,  n.  {Railroads.)  One  of  the  sidings  or  short 
offsets  from  the  main  line  into  which  trucks 
may  be  run  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  un- 
loading :  —  also,  one  of  the  sets  of  rails  at  a 
terminus  on  which  trucks  stand  while  being 
loaded  or  unloaded.  Ogilvie. 

LY'ING,  p.  a.  from  lie.     See  Lie. 

1.  Telling  lies  ;  addicted  to  falsehood. 

Lyino  lips  are  abomination  to  the  Lord.       Pi  ov.  xii.  22. 

2.  Being  prostrate  ;  recumbent. 

A  lying  panel,  {Arch.)  a  panel  in  which  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  lie  in  a  horizontal  direction.    Brande. 

LY'JNG,  «.  1.  Act  or  practice  of  telling  lies ; 
falsehood.    "  A  righteous  man  hateth  lying." 

Prov.  xiii.  5. 
2.  The  state  of  being  prostrate  ;  recumbence. 

LY'JNG-IN,  n.    Childbirth.  Spectator. 

LY'JNG-LY,  ad.  Palsely ;  without  truth.  Sherwood. 

LY'JNG-TO,  n.  {JSfaut.)  The  state  of  a  ship  when 
the  yards  are  so  counter-braced  or  the  sails  so 
arranged  that  she  will  make  little  or  no  head- 
way. Dana. 

f  LYKE,  n.    Like.  —  See  Like.  Spenser. 

tLT^M,  n.     A  dog  held  by  a  learn ;  a  limehound. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  Zj^m.  Shak. 

LYMPH  (limf),  n.  [L.  lympha;  Fr.  lymphe.  —  See 
Lymphatic,  a.] 


1.  t  Water,  or  a  watery  liquid.      Armstrong. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  thin,  opaline,  whitish  fluid,  of  a 
slightly  saline  taste,  contained  in  the  lymphat- 
ic vessels.  P.  Cyc. 

tLYM'PHAT-5D,  a.  [L.  lympho,  lymphatus,  to 
distract  with  fear.  —  See  Lymphatic,  a.]  Fright- 
ened to  madness  ;  mad.  Bailey.    Johnson. 

LYM-PHAT'JC,  a.  [L.  lymphaticus,  mad,  insane  ; 
!Fr.  lymphatique,  pertaining  to  lymph  ;  L.  lym- 
pha, water,  also  a  Nymph,  which  word  {lympha) 
Vossitis  asserts  to  be  nympha,  n  being  changed 
into  I ;  Gr.  rdfiiti;,  a  bride,  also  a  Nyijiph,  or  in- 
ferior goddess,  and  later,  water,  but  particularly 
a  goddess  of  fertilizing  waters,  and  especially  of 
a  spring,  the  water  of  which  was  impregnated 
with  entrancing  fumes. —  "The  Muses  were 
originally  of  like  nature,  and  were  often  called 
Nymphs  by  the  poets ;  hence  all  persons  in  a 
state  of  rapture,  as  seers,  poets,  madmen,  &c., 
were  said  to  be  caught  by  the  Nymphs  —  Xvfx(p6- 
?.riTTroi,  L.  lymphati,  lymphatici."  Liddell  S^ 
Scott.] 

1.  Enthusiastic  ;  raving  ;  insane ;  mad. 

Horace  either  is,  or  feigns  himself,  lymphatic,  and  shows 
what  an  effect  the  vision  of  the  Nymphs  and  Jiacchus  had 
on  him.  Skaftealmry. 

2.  (^?io^.)  Pertaining  to  lymph.  ^^Lymphatic 
glands."  ^'The  lymphatic  system."  Dunglison. 

LYM-PHAT'JC  (lim-fat'ik), /I.  1.  f  A  mad  enthusi- 
ast ;  a  lunatic.  Shaftesbury. 
2.  f^nat.)  One  of  a  system  of  vessels  which 
convey  lymph  to  the  subclavian  and  internal 
jugular  veins,  consisting  of  minute  branched 
tubes  of  extremely  delicate  membrane,  whose 
extremities  are  arranged  in  a  net-work,  in  every 
part  of  the  body.                   P.  Cyc.     Dunglison. 

LYM'PH5-DUCT,  n.  [L.  lympha,  lymph,  and  duc- 
tus, a  leading  ;  duco,  ductus,  to  lead.]  {Anat.) 
A  lymphatic,     [r.]  Blackmore. 

LYM-PHOG'EA-PHY,  n.  [L.  lympha,  water,  and 
Gr.  Ypti(pui,  to  describe.]  {ATiaf.)  A  description 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Wright. 

LYM-PHOT'p-MY,  n.  [L.  lympha,  water,  and 
ToiAj),  a  cutting.]  {Anat.)  Dissection  of  the  lym- 
phatics. Dunglison. 

LYM'PHY,  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  lymph, 
or  the  ftuid  of  lymphatic  vessels.    Phren.  Jour. 

LYN-CE'AN,  a.  [L.  lynceus ;  lynx,  lyncis,  a  lynx.] 
Like  a  lynx ;  sharp-sighted.  Bp.  Hall. 

LYNCH,  V.  a.  \i.  lynched  ;  pp.  lynching, 
LYNCHED.]  To  inflict  punishment  upon  with- 
out a  legal  trial,  as  by  a  mob,  or  by  unauthor- 
ized persons  ;  —  a  word  said  to  be  derived  from 
a  Virginian  farmer  named  Lynch,  who,  having 
caught  a  thief,  instead  of  delivering  him  to  the 
officers  of  the  law,  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  flogged 
him  with  his  own  hands.    [U.  S.]  Brande. 

LYNOH'^T,  ■«.     See  Linchet. 

LYNCH'-LAW,  n.  The  will  or  decree  of  a  mob 
or  multitude,  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  or 
the  civil  law.  —  See  Lynch.    [U.  S.]    Brande. 

LYNCH'PIN,  n.    See  Linchpin.       Farm.  Ency. 

LYN'DjpN-TREE,  n.    See  Linden.  Johnson. 

LYNX,  n.  [Gr.  Uyi ;  L. 
lynx ;  It.  §  Sp.  Unce ;  Fr. 
lynx.  —  Dut.  loclis  ;  Ger. 
luchs.] 

1.  {Zolil.)  A  quadruped 
of  the  cat  kind,  or  genus 
Felis,  having  tufted  ears,;^ 
and      remarkably      sharp 
sight.  Eng.  Cyc. 

fleg=  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  considerable 
difference  between  the  organization  of  the  lynxes  and 
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that  of  the  other  cats  ;  but  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  tliere  is  some  modification  about  the  buues  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  or(i;an  of  tile  voice  generally,  to  pro- 
duce the  peculiarly  powerful  noise  analogous  to  what 
ia  called  "spitting"  and  "swearing"  in  tlie  domes- 
tic cat.    Eng,  Cyc. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  northern  constellation,  situ- 
ated directly  in  front  of  Ursa  Major.  Eng.  Cyc. 

LYNX'-EYED  (lingks'ld),  ».  Sharp-sighted.  "The 
lynx-eyed  police."  West.  Rev. 

LY'EA,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Upa,  a  lyre.] 

1.  {Astron.)  The  Lyre ;  a  northern  constella- 
tion west  of  the  Swan,  distinguished  by  a  white 
star  (Vega)  of  the  first  magnitude.         Olmsted. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  portion  of  the  brain,  the  medul- 
lary fibres  of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  give 
it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  lyre.     Brande, 

LY'RATE,      >  a.  [L.  lyra,  a  lyre.]  {Bot.) 

LY'RAT-5U,  )  Noting  a  feather-veined 

leaf,  more  or  less  pinnatified,  with  the 

lobes  decreasing  in  size  towards  the 

hase.  Gray. 

LYRE,  J..     [Gr.  Ufa  ;  L.  bjra ;  It.  ^  Sp.  lire, 
lyre,] 

1.  {Mus,)  A  stringed  musical  instrument  of 
the  harp  kind,  much  used  by  the  ancients  to 
accompany  the  voice  in  song. 

2.  {Astron,)  A  constellation.  —  See  Lyra. 

LYRE'-B'IRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Mcenura 
of  Shaw  and  Latham,  pe- 
culiar to  Australia,  and 
placed  by  Cuvier  in  the  or- 
der Passeres  ;  —  also  called 
lyre-tail  and  lyre-pheasant. 
It  is  the  only  known  species 
of  this  genus.  Brande. 

LYRE'-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a. 
Shaped  like  a  lyre.     Smith. 

LYR'IC,         I  a.   [Gr.  7.vpiK6i ; 
LYR'!-CAL,  )  A£i(M,  a  lyre  ;  L. 

lyricus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  lirico  ;  Fr. 

lyrique.]     Pertaining  to  the 

lyre,  or  to  lyric  poetry. 

Lyric  poetry,  among  the  ancients,  poetry  sung  to  the 
lyre  j  —  in  modern  usage,  commonly,  poetry  composed 
for  musical  recitation,  but  distinctively,  that  class  of 
poetry  which  has  reference  to,  and  is  engaged  in  de- 
lineating, the  composer's  own  thoughts  and  feelings, 
as  opposed  to  epic  poetry,  which  details  external  cir- 
cumstances and  events.  P.  Cyc. 

LifR'IC,  m.  1.  A  composer  of  lyric  poems.  Addison. 

2.  A  lyric  poem.  Cole>-idge. 

3.  pi.  Verses  commonly  used  in  lyric  poetry, 
—  such  as  those  of  Pindar,  of  Horace's  odes, 
and  of  the  tragic  and  comic  choruses.     P.  Cyc. 

L'fR'I-eHORD,  n.  {Mus.)  The  name  formerly 
given  to  a  vertical  harpsichord.  Moore. 

LYR'!-CI|M,  n.    A  lyrical  form  of  language. 

They  must  have  our  lyricisms  at  their  fingers'  ends.        Gray. 

LY'RIST  [li'rist,  S.  W,  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  lir'jst, 
P.'],n.  \Gt.  XvfitjTtjs;  Jj.lyristes.']  A  player  on 
the  lyre.  Pope. 

LYS-I-MA'eHI-A,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Aumfiosyia.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  —  so  named,  according 
to  Pliny  and  Ambrosinus,  from  Lysimachus,  a 
general  of  Alexander  ;  loosestrife.  Gray. 

LYS'SA,  n.  [Gr.  Xliaaa,  rage.]  {Med.)  Canine 
madness,  or  madness  communicated  by  thebite 
of  any  rabid  animal ;  hydrophobia.         Wright. 

LY-TE'EI-AN,o.  [Gr.  Xvrrifios,  loosing;  Ibw,  to 
loosen.]  '  {Med.)  Noting  signs  which  indicate 
the  solution  or  termination  of  a  disease.  Smaii. 
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the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a 
9  liquid  consonant,  and  has,  in  English,  one 
unvaried  sound,  formed  by  the  compression 
of  the  lips ;  as  in  the  words  mine,  tame,  camp ; 
and  in  proper  English  words,  it  is  never  mute. 
It  is  used  as  a  symbol  to  denote  1000. 

MA.  ■  [It.]  {Mus.)  But ;  — used  in  the  qualifying 
phrase  of  some  direction,  as,  "  Allegro,  ma  non 
troppo,"  i.  e.  quick  but  not  too  much  so.  Moore. 

M4-ASH'4,  n.  An  East-Indian  coin  ;  a  penny  : 
—  a  pension.  C.  P.  Brown. 

MAB,  n.  [W.  mab,  a  child,  hoy  ;  M.  mob,  a  child.] 

1.  The  imaginary  queen  of  the  fairies. 

O,  then,  I  see,  Ciueen  Mab  hath  been  with  you.        Shak. 

2.  A  slattern.     [Local.]  Ray. 

MAB,  V.  n.     To  dress  carelessly.     [Local.]     Ray. 

t  MAB'ELE,  V.  u,.     To  wrap  up.  —  See  MoBLE. 

Their  heads  and  faces  are  niabbled  in  fine  linen.      Sandys. 

MAc.  _  [Gael.  Sg  M.  mac,  son.]  A  Scotch  term  sig- 
nifying 5071,  prefixed  to  many  surnames ;  as, 
"  Jlfocdonald." 

/(E^  It  is  synonymous  with  Fitz  in  England,  and  0 
in  Ireland.    Brande. 

MAC-AD-AM-J-ZA'TIpN,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of 
macadamizing.  Ge7it.  Mag. 

MAO-AD'AM-IZE,   v.  a.      [i.  MACADAMIZED  ;  ^. 

MACADAMIZING,  MACADAMIZED.]      To  COVer,  aS 

aroad  or  street,  with  stones  broken  into  small 
pieces;  —  so  named  from  the  projector,  Mac- 
adam. '       Qu.  Rev. 

MAC-AD'AM-EOAD,  n.      A  road  prepared  with 

troken  stones  ;  a  macadamized  road.        Clarke. 

MA-cAg'U-O,  n.     A  kind  of  monkey.    Goldsmith. 

MA-CAN'DQN,  71.  (Bot.)  A  coniferous  tree  of 
Malabar. '  Crabb. 

MA-CA'O,  n.    {Ornith.)  See  Macaw. 

MAC'A-EIZE,  D.  a.  [Gr. /jMixpi'^o).]  To  pronounce 
happy ;  to  bless  ;  to  congratulate,     [r.] 

The  word  inacarize  has  been  adopted  by  Oxford  men  who 
are  familiar  with  Aristotle  to  supply  a  word  wanting  in  our 
language.  ...  It  may  be  said  that  men  are  admired  for  what 
they  are,  commended  for  what  they  do,  and  macarized  for 
what  they  have.  Whately. 

MAC-A-RO'J^I,  n.  1.  \lt.  maccheroni',  Sp.  ma- 
carroiws  ;  Fr.  macaroni.']  A  paste  formed  chiefly 
of  flour,  and  moulded  into  strings,  of  a  tubular 
form,  used  for  food ;  —  sometimes  termed  Gen- 
oese paste.  It  is  usually  dressed  with  butter, 
cheese,  and  spice,  and  is  a  favorite  dish  among 
the  Italians.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  medley ;  something  extravagant ;  some- 
thing to  please  an  idle  fancy.  Smart. 

3.  {It.  macherone.']  A  fool;  a.  dMnce.  Johnson. 

I  mean  those  circumforancous  wits  whom  every  nation 
calls  by  the  name  of  that  meat  which  it  loves  best.  In  Hol- 
land they  are  termed  "  Picltlcd  Herrings,"  in  France  "  Jean 
Pottages,"  in  Italy  "Macaronics,"  and  in  Great  Britain  "  Jack 
Puddings."  Addison. 

4.  A  spruce  beau ;  a  fop  ;  an  exquisite. 

You  are  a  delicate  Londoner;  you  ore  a  macaroni;  you 
can't  ride.  Boswell. 

MAC-A-RO'NI-AN,  a.  Consisting  of  a  confused 
mixture ;  macaronic.  Richardson. 

jyiAc-A-RON'JC,  a.  [It.  maccheronico ;  Sp.  macar- 
ronico  \  Fr.  rfi,acaronique.'\  Applied  to  a  kind 
of  burlesque  poetry,  intermixing  several  lan- 
guages, Latinizing  words  of  vulgar  use,  and 
modernizing  Latin  words ;  mixed.         Warton. 

mAc-A-R6n'JC,  n.    1.  A  confused  heap,  huddle, 

or  niixture  of  several  things.  Cotgrave. 

2.  A  ludicrous  mixture  of  languages.  Ward. 

JtfAC-A-Rd6N',    n.      [From    Gr.    ^d/cap,    happy. 
-  It.  maccheroni ;  Fr.  macaron.] 


1.  A  kind  of  sweet  biscuit,  made  of  flour, 
almonds,  eggs,  and  sugar.  Johnson. 

2.  An  affected  busybody ;    a  pert,  meddling 
fellow  ;  a  fop  ;  a  macaroni.  Donne. 

MA-CA0'CO,  n.  (ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  quadrumanous 
animals  resemblingthe  monkey  tribe.  Maunder. 

MA-CAw',  n.  [Sp.  macaco.'] 
{Ornith.)  A  large  parrot  of 
the  sub-family  Araints,  hav- 
ing the  upper  mandible  great- 
ly hooked,  and  the  tail  very 
long  and  cuneated;  —  a  na- 
tive of  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America.  Written  al- 
so Tnaccaiv  and  macao.  —  See 
AeainjE.  Baird. 

MA-CAW'-TREE,  n.     (Bot.)  A 

species  of  the  palm-tree;  Co-        Blue  macaw. 
cos  fusiformis.  Loudon. 

MAC'CA-BEE§,  re.  pi.  The  name  of  two  books  of 
the  Apocrypha ;  —  so  called  because  they  relate 
to  the  exploits  of  Judas  Maccabseus  and  his 
brothers.  Hook. 

MAC'CO-BOY,  n.  [Fr.  macouba]  A  species  of 
snuff.  Adams. 

MACE,  a.  [L.  massa,  a  block;  It.  mazza;  Sp. 
maza ;  Fr.  masse.] 

1.  t'  A  club  ;  a  staff. 

Some  have  an  axe  and  some  a  mace  of  steel.      Chaucer. 

2.  An  ornamented  staff,  as  an  ensign  of  au- 
thority, carried  before  magistrates.         Brande. 

3.  The  heavier  rod  used  in  billiards.     Smart. 

MACE,  n.  [Gr.  ^axfp  ;  L.  macir,  macis  ;  It.  mace ; 
Sp.  macias,  or  macis ;  Fr.  macis.]  A  kind  of 
spice;  a  tough,  unctuous  membrane,  reticulated 
or  chaped,  of  a  yellowish  brown  or  orange  color, 
forming  one  of  the  envelopes  of  the  nutmeg ; 
the  aril  of  the  nutmeg.  Ure. 

MACE'ALE,  n.     Ale  spiced  with  mace.  Wiseman. 

MACE'-BeAR-JPR,  n.  One  who  carries  the  mace 
in  a  procession,  or  before  a  magistrate.  Spectator. 

mAc-5-DO'NI-AN,  re.  1.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  an 
inhabitant  of  Macedonia. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Macedonius, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  who,  in  the  fourth 
century,  denied  the  distinct  existence  and  God- 
head of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Brande. 

mAcE'— PE66f,  a.  Secure  against  arrest.  Shirley. 

MA'C^R,  re.     1.   {Med.)  The  bark  of  the  root  of  a 

Malabar  tree  ;  —  used  for  diarrhoea.        Brande. 

2.  An  officer  of  the   court  in  Scotland,  who 

carries  a  mace  before  persons  in  authority  and 

preserves  order  ;  a  mace-bearer.  Jamiesmi. 

MA9'?R-ATE  (mSs'er-at),  v.  a.  [L.  macero,  ma- 
ceratus  ;  macer,  lean,  thin;  It.' Tnacerare ;  Sp. 
macerar  ;  Fr.  macerer.]  [i.  maceeated  ;  pp. 
macerating,  macerated.] 

1.  To  make  lean  ;  to  wear  away ;  to  mortify. 

Out  of  an  excess  of  zeal,  they  practise  mortifications;  they 
macerate  their  bodies,  and  impair  their  health.  Fiddes. 

2.  To  steep  almost  to  solution  ;  to  make  soft 
by  soaking  in  a  liquid. 

Saliva  serves  well  to  macerate  and  temper  our  meat.       Ray. 

MAJJ-JR-A'TION,  re.  [L.''maceratio  ;  It.  maeera- 
zione  ;  Sp.  maceracion ;  Fr.  maceration.] 

1.  The  act  of  macerating  or  making  thin  or 
lean;  mortification. 

liOng  fastings  and  macerations  of  the  flesh.  HoweU. 

2.  The  process  of  softening  and  almost  dis- 
solving by  steeping.  Gregory. 

MACE'-REED,  TO.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant; 
great  cat's-tail ;   Typha  latifolia.  Johnson. 


MA-jCHAI'RO-DUS,  re.  [Gr.  itixvfa,  a  sabre,-and 
iioiis,  a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  An  extinct  mammal 
allied  to  the  bear.  Brande. 

MAjCH-I-A-VEI/IAN  (mSLk-e-Fi-vSI'yiin)  [m&k-e-j- 
vel'ysin,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  mak-e-j-vel'yjn,  j'aX 
re.  1.  A  follower  of  the  opinions  of  Niccolo 
Machiavel,  or  Machiavelli,  a  Florentine  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  who  sanctioned  in  his  writings 
on  government  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  a 
prince.  Bullokar. 

2.  A  refined,  artful,  or  unprincipled  pohtician. 

MAiEH-I-A-VEL'IAN  (mSk-e-f-vel'y^n),  a.    1.  Re- 
lating to  Machiavel,  or  his  doctrines.       Bailey. 
2.  Crafty  ;  subtle  ;  roguish ;  sly.  Bp.  Morton. 

MA€H-I-A-VEL'rAN-I§M,  re.  Subtle  policy;  Mach- 
iavelism.  "   " 


MAeH't-A-VJEL-I^M,  re.  [It.  Macchiavellismo  ; 
Sp.  Maguiavelismo ;  Fr.  Machiavilisme.] 

1.  The  principles  of  Machiavel.       Sherwood. 

2.  Cunning ;  roguery  ;  chicanery.    Cotgrave. 

MA-CHI0'0-LAT-5D,o.  [Fi:. machicoulis.]  {Arch.) 

1.  Having  apertures  or  open  work,  as  the 
roofs  of  portals  or  the  floors  of  projecting  galle- 
ries, for  purposes  of  defence.  Brande. 

2.  Having  parapets  projecting  beyond  the 
faces  of  the  walls,  and  supported  by  arches 
springing  from  large  corbels  or  consoles.-B/-ffire^e. 

IUAci-I-I-CO-LA'TION,  re.       [Low  L.  macchicola- 
tum,  from  Fr.  miche,  combustible  _____=ii=d- 
matter,  and  couler,  to  flow.  P.  ^TTiBTI'  ' 
Cyc]  y   I 

1.  An  opening  or  aperture,  for 
the  purpose  of  defence,  in  the    y 
roof  of  a  portal,  or  in  the  project- 
ing parapet  of  a  castle,  fortifica-    Machicolation, 
tion,  or  fortified  building.     Weale. 

2.  The  act  of  pouring  down,  in  old  castles, 
heavy  or  burning  substances,  through  aper- 
tures, on  assailants.  P.  Cyc. 

MAjEH'I-NAL,  or  MA-gHt'NAL  [mSfc'ke-njl,  S.  W. 
J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wr.;  niash'e-nfil  or  mak'e-n^l.  P.; 
m^-she'ii?],  Sni.],a.  ["L.  machinalis ;  machina,  a 
machine;  It.  macchinale ',  S^.  maquinal.']  Re- 
lating to  machines.  Bailey. 

mAjCH'I-NATE,  v.  re.  [L.  machinor,  machinatns  ; 
It.  macchinare ;  Sp.  machinar ;  Fr.  machiner.] 
[t.  machinated  ;  pp.  machinating,  machi- 
nated.] To  plan;  to  contrive;  to  scheme;  to 
devise,     [r.]  Sandys. 

MAjCH-I-NA'TION,  re.  [L.  machinatio ;  It.  mac- 
chinazione ;  Sp.  maqidnacion ;  Fr.  machinMion.] 
Artifice  ;  contrivance ;  a  plot ;  a  trick  ;  a  strat- 
agem; a  malicious  scheme  ;  a  hostile  design. 

Persons  who  want  the  energy  and  vigor  necessary  for  great 
evil  ^Tuxchinations.  Burke. 


MAjCH'I-NA-TOR, 
forms  schemes. 


[L.] 


One   who   plots   or 
Glanvill. 


MA-9HINE'  (m9-sheD'),  n.  [Gr.  firj^^av/ij  a  con- 
trivance ;  firj^os,  a  means ;  L.  machina ;  It, 
maci7ie,  or  macina ;  Sp.  maguina ;  Fr.  machine.'] 

1.  An  artificial  work  wnich  serves  to  apply 
or  regulate  moving  power,  or  to  produce  mo- 
tion ;  an  engine ;  a  piece  of  mechanism. 

J^=-  The  word  machine^  in  its  widest  sense,  may  be 
applied  to  every  material  substance  and  system,  and 
to  the  material  universe  itself;  but  it  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  works  of  human  art.    JsTichol. 

2.  Supernatural  agency  in  a  poem ;  machinery. 

The  changing  of  the  Trojan  fleet  into  water-nymphs  is  the 
most  violent  macJiine  in  the  whole  ^neid.  Addison. 

MA-9h!ne',  V,  n.  To  be  employed  upon  or  in 
the  machinery  of  a  poem.     [r.  j  Dryden. 

MA-^hIne',  v.  a.  To  print  by  means  of  a  print- 
ing machine,     [r.]  Ogilvie, 
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MACH'i-NBEL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  large  "West-Indian 
tree  of  the  genus  Hippommie,  Loudon. 

MA-9h!n'EII-Y  (mgi-sheii'er-e),  n.  1.  Mechanical 
combinations  of  parts  for  creating  or  for  apply- 
ing power  in  engines  or  machines  ;  machines 
collectively  ;  the  works  of  a  machine ;  enginery. 
2.  The  superhuman  heings  and  their  actions 
introduced  into  a  poem  ;  as,  "  The  machinery 
of  the  Iliad  or  of  Paradise  Lost." 

MA-QHIN'ING,  a.  Relating  to  the  machinery  of  a 
poem.     "  Machining  work."  Dryden. 

MA-9HiN'IST  [mj-shen'ist,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
iJ.  Wr. ;  m&k'e-nist,  K.'],  n.  [It.  maechinista ; 
Sp.  maquinista  j  Fr.  machiniste.']  One  who 
constructs  machines,  or  who  is  skilled  in  their 
construction.  Steevens. 


MACIGNO  (mi-chen'yo),  n. 
silicious  sandstone. 


[It.]    (M'n.)  A  hard, 
Brande. 


Mackerel  (^Scomber  scomber). 


tMA9'I-LEN-Cy,  n.     Leanness.  Bailey. 

t  MA9'I-LENT,  a.  [L.  macilentus.']  Lean.  Bailey. 

MAC'JN-TOSH,  n.    See  Mackintosh.      Wright. 

MAC-KAW'-TREE,  n.    See  Macaw-tree. 

mAck'^R-EL,  '"■•  [L.  macula,  a  spot; — Dut. 
mackereel ; 
Dan.  ma- 
kreel ;  Sw. 
makrill ;  Fr. 
maquereau.l 
{Ich.)  A 
small,  well- 
known  sea-fish,  of  the  genus  Scomber,  having  a 
streaked  or  spotted  back.  Tarrett. 

Sooner  shall  cats  disport  in  water  clear. 

And  speckled  mackerelt  graze  tlie  meadows  foir.  Gay. 

t  MACK'5R-5L,  n.  [Old  Fr.  maquerel.']  A  pander ; 

a  pimp.  Bailey. 

MACK'5R-?L-GALE,  «.  A  strong  breeze.  Dryden. 

MACK'ipR-^L-MINT,  n.     Spearmint.  Booth. 

MACK'5R-¥L-SKY,  n.  A  sky  streaked  or  marked 
like  a  mackerel ;  cirro-stratus.  Hooke. 

MACK'IN-tOSH,  n.  A  water-tight  outer  garment 
or  overcoat  made  of  a  stuft'  prepared  with  a  so- 
lution of  India  rubber ;  —  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor.  Brewer. 

MAC'KIiE,  V.  a.  To  sell  weavers'  goods  to  shop- 
keepers. Bailey.   To  contrive.  Wright.  [Local.] 

MA'CLE,  n.  (Min.)  1.  A  mineral,  called  also 
chiastolite,  found  in  prismatic  crystals,  im- 
bedded in  clay  slate.  Brande. 
2.  A  blotch  or  spot  in  a  mineral,  shaped  like 
the  diamond  in  cards,  supposed  to  proceed 
from  some  disturbance  of  the  particles  in  the 
process  of  crystallization.                         Francis. 

MAC'LU-RITE,  «.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  yellow- 
ish or  brown  color,  and  vitreous  lustre ;  — 
called  also  chondrodite.  Dana. 

MAC-R0-BI-6T'IC,  a.  [Gr.  fia/cpds,  long,  and  /Sids, 
life.]     {Med.)  Living  a  long  time.      Dunglison. 

MAC-RO-OEPH'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  iiaicpds,  long,  and 
Kt^aXfj,  the  head.]  Having  a  large  head.  Hoblyn. 

MA'0Rp-06?M  [ma'kro-k5zm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm. ;  mSk'ro-Icozm,  Ja.  C.  Wr.  Wb.\,  n.  [Gr. 
fiaKpSs,  long,  and  K6u[ioi,  the  world ;  Sp.  macro- 
cosmo.']  The  great  or  whole  world,  or  visible 
system,  In  opposition  to  the  microcosm,  or  little 
world  of  man. 


MAC-RQ-DAC'TyL,  n.  [Gr.  ftaxpSs,  long,  andidic- 
TvXosj'a.  finger.']  {Ornifh.)  One  of  a  family  of 
wading  birds  having  long  toes.  Smart. 

MAC-RO-DAO'TY-LOOS,  a.  {Ornifh.)  Furnished 
with  long  toes  adapted  for  traversing  floating 
leaves  and  aquatic  herbage.  Maunder. 

MAC-RO-DI-AG'O-NAL,  n.  [Gr.  /laxpiis,  long,  and 
iiiagonal.^  The  longer  of  two  diagonals.  Clarke. 

MA-CROL'p-^rY,  n.  [Gr.  fianpiit,  long,  and  Uyos, 
a  discourse  ;  L.  mocrologia.ji^  Long  and  tedious 
talk,  with  little  matter ;  a  diffuse  style.  Bullokar. 

MA-CR6M'1?-T{;R,  n.  [Gr.  liaicpds,  long,  and  iihpov, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
distance  of  inaccessible  objects  by  means  of 
two  reflectors.  Hamilton. 


mAc-rq-po'dj-an, 


MA'CRON",  «.  [Gr.  itaicpis,  long.]  (Gram.)  The 
mark  [— ]  noting  the  long,  open  sound  of  a 
vowel,  as  of  a  injafe,  and  of  o  in  tone  ;  — called 
also  macrotone.  G.  Brown. 

MAC-RQ-PHYI/LOUS,  or  MA-CROPH'YL-LOtJS 
(131),  a.  [Gr.  )ici«p6i,  long,  and  tjihUop,  a  leaf.] 
{Bat.)  Having  long  leaves.  Smart. 

MA-OR6p'0-DAL,  n.  [Gr.  /laKpi;,  long,  and  irofe, 
mi-is,  a  toot.]'   Having  large  feet.  Hoblyn. 

{ZoSl.)  One  of  the  Mac- 
P.  Cyc. 

MJc-RO-PdD'1-D.S:,  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of  brachyu- 
rous,  'decapodous  crustaceans,  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  their  feet.  Baird. 

MA-OR6p'Q-Do0s,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  an  embryo 
the  radicle  of  which  is  large  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Henslow. 

MAC'R0-P6s,n.  [Gr.  fiaKpds,  long,  and  m6$,  a 
foot.] '  {ZoBl.)  The  generic  name  of  the  kanga- 
roo. Waterhouse. 

MA-CROT'Y-POfjS,  a.  [Gr.  fniKpis,  long,  and  rh- 
ios,  sort.]'  {Min.)  Having  a  long  form.   Wright. 

MA-CR6u'RAN,  n.  [Gr.  /aa/tpiSj,  long,  and  ohp6, 
the  tail.]  '{ZolSl.)  One  of  the  decapod  crusta- 
ceans, having  long  tails,  as  the  lobster  Brande, 

MA-CRO^'ROUS,  m-  MA-CRC'ROUS,  a.  {Zool.) 
Applied  to  decapod  crustaceans  which  have  long 
tails,  as  the  lobster  and  the  prawn.  Owen. 

t  MAO-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  mactatio,  a  slaying.]  The 
act  of  killing  for  sacrifice.  Shuckford. 

mAc'U-LA,  n.\  pi.  Mi.c'v-i.x.  [L.,  a  spot  or 
stairi.]  A  spot  upon  the  skin  or  upon  the  sun, 
moon,  or  planets.  Burnet. 

mACU-LAtE,  v.  a.  [L.  maculo,  maeulatus  ;  It. 
mdeulare ;  Sp.  macular ;  Fr.  maeuler.']  [i.  mac- 
ulated ;  pp.  MACULATING,  MACULATED.]  To 
stain  ;  to  spot ;  to  blotch.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Syn.  —  See  Stain. 

MAC'U-LATE,  u.     Spotted;  maculated.         Shak. 

MAC-U-LA'TION,  ».  \Ij.  maculatio  ;  It.  macula- 
zione.l  The  act  of  maculating ;  a  spot ;  a 
stain.  '  Shak. 

t  mAC'U-LA-TURE,  n.  A  blotting  paper.  Phillips. 

MACULE,  «.     A  spot ;  a  stain,     [k.]       Johnson. 

MAo-U-LOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  maculosus.]  Spotted ; 
maculated;  blotched.  Bailey. 

mAd,  a.  [Goth,  mod,  anger ;  A.  S.  gemtrd,  ge- 
maad,  mad.  —  It.  matto.  —  Sanse.  mad,  to  be 
drunk.] 

1.  Disordered  in  the  mind  ;     distracted  ;  in- 
sane ;  crazy. 

Much  learning  doth  make  thee  macl.  Acts  xxvi.  24. 

An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad.  Young. 

2.  Expressing  disorder  of  the  mind  ;  frantic. 

His  gesture  fierce 
He  marked,  and  mad  demeanor  wlien  alone.        Milton. 

3.  Raging  with  any  violent  desire  ;  furious. 

The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce.  I>rj/den. 

4.  Inflamed  with  anger  ;  exasperated ;  angry. 
&^  This  is  a  very  common  colloquial  use  of  this 

word  in  tllis  country ;  as,  he  was  very  mad ;  that  is, 
very  angry ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  said  to  be  very 
common  in  conversation  in  England.  According  to 
Halliwell,  mad  is  used  in  the  sense  of  angry  in  vari- 
ous dialects  in  England. —  "  Indeed,  my  dear,  you 
make  me  mad  sometimes."    Spectator,  JVo.  176. 

MAD,  V.  a.  To  make  mad ;  to  madden.  **  This 
rfiads  me."     [b.]  Dryden. 

MAd,  v.  a.    To  be  mad ;  to  be  furious. 

The  maddincj  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  raged.  Milton. 

MAD,     )  n.      [M.  Goth.  §  A.  S.  matha;  Dut.  .S; 
MADE,  )  Ger.  made.]     An  earthworm.  Ray. 

mAd'AM,  n.  [Fr.  madame  ;  ma  (L.  mea),  my, 
and  dame  (L.  domina),  dame.]  The  term  of 
compliment  used  in  address  to  a  gentlewoman  ; 
a  title  given  to  a  respectable  elderly  lady ;  — 
also  to  ladies  of  every  degree. 

MA-DAME',  n.;  ^\.  MESDAMES  {me-d&m').  [Fr.] 
Madam  ;  ladyship  ;  a  title  of  respect  for  a  mar- 
ried lady.  Boyer. 

MAd'-AP-PLE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  of  an  oblong  egg-shape,  and  used  for 


soups  and  sauces ;  a  species  of  nightshade  ;  So- 
lanum  melongena ;  —  called  also  eggplant,  and 
Jeivs's-apple.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MAD-A-RO'SJS,  n.  [Gr.  fiaiJdpumc  ;  iiaiapd^:,  bald.] 
{Med.)  Loss  of  the  hair,  particularly  of  the  eye- 
lashes. Dunglison. 


MAD'BRAIN,  n. 
in  mind. 


A  giddy  person  ;  one  disordered 
Ash. 


mAd'BRAIN,    a.      Disordered    in   mind  ;    mad- 
brained.     "  A  madbrain  rudesby."  Shak. 


MAD'BRAINED  (-brand),  t, 
hot-headed ;  madbrain. 


Disordered  in  mind ; 
Shak. 


MAD'cAP,  n.  [Eng.  mad  and  cap,  taken  for  the 
head,  or  contracted  from  L.  caput,  the  head.] 
A  madman  ;  a  wild,  hot-brained  fellow. 

The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales.  Shak. 

mAd'DEN  (-dn),  v.  a.  [i.  MADDENED ;  pp.  mad- 
dening, maddened.]  To  make  mad  ;  to  en- 
rage ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  inflame. 

Thomson. 

MAd'DEN,  v.  n.    To  become  mad ;  to  act  as  mad. 

They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land.        Pope. 

mAd'D^R,  n.     [A.  S.  mtsddere,  or  maddre^ 

1.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant  having  a  root 
composed  of  long  succulent  shoots ;  Rubiajinc- 
torum.  London. 

2.  The  prepared  root  of  the  Rubia  tinctorum, 
used  as  a  red  dye-stuff,  Ure. 

MAD'DING.  p.  a.     1.  Causing  madness. 
2.  Being  mad ;  furious  ;  raving. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife.  Grau. 

MADE,  i.  &  p.  from  make.     See  Make. 


mAd'P-CAss,  n. ;  pi.  mXd'e-cXss-e§. 
native  of  Madagascar. 


{Geog.)  A 
Earnshaw. 


t  mAD-?-PAC'TION,  n.  [L.  madefacio,  to  make 
wet.]     The  act  of  making  wet.  Bacon. 

t  mAd-5-FI-CA'TION,  re.    Madefaction.    Bailey. 

t  MAd'5-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  madefacio ;  madeo  (Gr. 
fiaddw),  to  be  wet,  and  fac'io,  to  make.]  To 
moisten ;  to  make  wet.  Cockeram. 

MA-DEI'EA  [mj-de'r?,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  mj- 
da'r^,  Wb.],  n.  A  rich  wine  made  in  the  island 
of  Madeira. 

MAD-EM- OI-SELLE'  (m&d-em-wa-zSl'),  ''.  [Fr. 
ma,  my,  and  demoiselle,  a  young  lady.] 

1.  t  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  French  king's 
brother.  Spiers. 

2.  t  A  title  formerly  given  to  a  married  wo- 
man when  not  of  noble  birth.  Spiers. 

3.  A  title  given  to  a  young  lady  or  to  a  young 
girl ;  miss.  Fleming  ^  Tibbins. 

MAD^E-HoWlbT,  n.  [Fr.  machettc]  An  owl. 
"I'll sit  in aha-Tn-withmadgehowlet."  B.Jonson. 

mAD'HEAD-5D,  a.  Hot-headed;  full  of  fancies. 
"  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape."  "  Shak. 

mAD'— HOUSE,  n.  A  house  for  lunatics  ;  an  insane 
hospital ;  a  lunatic  asylum.  U Estrange. 

MA'DI-A,  n.  [Gr.  iiaUi,  bald.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  composite  plants  of  S.  America  and  Califor- 
nia, useful  as  a  source  of  vegetable  oil.  Brande. 

t  MAD'ID,  a.  [L.  madidus.]  Wet ;  moist ;  drenched ; 
dank;  dropping.  Bailey. 

MAD'LY,  ad.  In  a  mad  manner ;  with  madness  ; 
insanely  ;  furiously  ;  wildly.  Ih-yden. 

MAD'mAN,  n. ;  pi.  mXd'mEn.  A  man  void  of  rea- 
son ;  a  maniac  ;  a  lunatic. 

Lovers  and  madmen,  have  such  seething  brains. 

Such  shaping  fantasies.  Stiak. 

mAd'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  mad  or  in- 
sane ;'  violent  and  confirmed  insanity  ;  want  of 
reason;  frenzy;  lunacy;  distraction. 

There  are  degrees  of  madness  as  of  folly.  Locke. 

2.  Wildness  of  passion;  fury;  rage. 

He  raved  with  all  the  madness  of  despair.         Drydm. 

Syn.  —  See  Imsahitt. 
MA-DON' JfA,   n.;    pi.    MA-DON'KAf.      [It.  ma- 
rfora«a,  my'lady;  Sp.  ma(fon«.] 

1.  Madame ;  —  a  term  of  compliment.     Shak. 

2.  A  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary.         Rymer. 
MA-DO'aUA,  re.     {ZoOl.)  A  species  of  antelope. 
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MAGNANIMOUS 


the  smallest  of  all  horned  animals,  being  scarce- 
ly so  large  as  the  English  hare.  Eng,  Ci/c. 

MAD'R^-PORE,  71.  [Fr.  madrepore  ; 
madre,  spotted,  -dnd  pore,  a  pore.]  A 
genus  of  corals  having  tree-like 
stems,  a  terminal  head  larger  than 
the  lateral  ones,  and  twelve  tenta- 
cles. Dana. 

MAD'R^-PO-RITE,  n.  1.  {Min.)  A 
species  of  columnar  carbonate  of 
lime,  found  in  Norway  and  Green-  Madrepore, 
land;  —  so  called  on  account  of  its  occurring  in 
radiated  prismatic  concretions  resembling  the 
stars  of  madrepores.  Brande. 

2.  i^Pal.)  A  fossil  madrepore.  Ogilvie. 

MAD'RT-gR,  or  MA-DRIER'  [m^d-rer',  Ja.  Wb. 
Ash  ;  mkd're-er,  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr.'\,  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.) 

1.  A  thick  plank  armed  with  iron  plates, 
having  a  cavity  sufficient  to  receive  the  mouth 
of  a  petard  when  charged,  with  which  it  is  ap- 
plied against  a  gate  or  any  thing  intended  to  be 
broken  down.    "  Brande. 

2.  A  flat  beam  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a  moat 
or  ditch  to  support  a  wall.  Brande. 

MAD'RJ-GAL,  n.  [It.  madrigale;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  ma- 
dHgaL] 

^.  A  little  piece  of  poetry  which  contains  an 
ingenious,  gallant,  and  delicate  thought ;  a 
short  amorous  or  pastoral  poem.  Marlow. 

2.  {Mus.)  An  elaborate  vocal  composition, 
commonly  in  five  or  six  parts,  much  in  fashion 
in  Italy  and  England  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies. Moore, 

fl^The  etymology  of  this  word  is  altogether  lost. 

—  Rengifo  says,  corrupted  from  mandrial,  a  sheepfold. 
Cardinal  Bembo  agrees  with  Rengifo,  adding,  it  is  of 
Provencal  origin.  Huet  derives  it  from  Martegaux,  a 
people  of  Provence.  Covarruvias  derives  it  from  man- 
dra  [a  sheepfold].  Ferrari  derives  it  from  Sp.  ma- 
drUgar,  to  rise  in  the  morning.  Menage  suggests  it 
had  its  origin  in  a  town  called  Madrigal,  in  Spain. 
Others,  supposing  the  earliest  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  poetry  were  addressed  to  the  Virgin  {alia  madre), 
have  thence  derived  madrialle  and  madrigale,  Brande. 

—  From  tt.  4"  Sp.  mandray  a  fold  j  Fr.  mandre  i  L. 
mandra  ;  Gr.  fi'iv&pa.     RicJiardson. 

MAD'RI-GAL-L^R,  n.  A  writer  of  madrigals.  Pope, 

MAD'—WOM-AN  (mad'wfim-^n),  n.  A  woman  de- 
prived of  reason.  Ash. 

MAD'WORT  (mSld'wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  the 
power  of  allaying  madness  ;  Alyssum.   Loudon. 

MM-JsrU' R4y  n.  {Ornith.)  A  singular  genus  of 
birds  found  in  New  South  "Wales  ;  the  lyre-bird 
or  lyre-tail.  —  See  Lyre-biud.  P.  Cyc. 

mA-ES-TO  '§0  [raa-es-to'so,  K. ;  ma.-es-to'zo,  Sm. ; 
mfis-to'zo, /a.],  ad.  [It.]  {Mus.)  With  gran- 
deur, strength,  and  firmness. 

t  MAF'FLE,  V.  n.  [put.  maffel&n.']  To  stutter  ; 
to  stammer.     "  Maffling  speech."  Holland. 

t  MAF'FLgR,  tt.     A  stammerer.  Ainsivorth. 

MAG-A-ZiNE'  (mag-ai-zen'),  n,     [Ar.  maghazin,  a 

?lace  for  holding  valuable  articles.    Landais.  — 
t.  magazzino ;  Old  Sp.  ahnagacen ;  Sp.  almacen ; 
Fr.  magasin.'] 

1.  A  receptacle  for  military  stores,  commonly 
for  gunpowder,  ammunition,  or  arms  ;  —  some- 
times for  provisions  ;  a  warehouse;  a  storehouse. 

2.  In  a  ship  of  war,  a  close  room  in  the  hold, 
where  gunpowder  is  kept.  Brande. 

3.  A  periodical  literary,  scientific,  or  miscel- 
laneous publication  or  pamphlet,  distinct  from 
a  newspaper  or  review.  The  earliest  publication 
of  this  kind  in  England  was  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  which  first  appeared  in  London,  in 
1731,  and  which  still  exists  [1858]. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  a 
literary  miscellaneous  publication  as  applied  to  a  magazine. 

Gent.  Mag. 

mAg-A-zIn'JPR,  n.   A  writer  for  a  magazine.   "If 

a  magaziner  be  dull."  Goldsmith. 

MAG-A-ZIN'ING,  a.    Conducting  a  magazine,  [r.] 


0(magasimng  chiefs,  whose  rival  page 
With  monthly  medley  courts  the  curious  age. 


Byron. 


MAG-A-ZiN'jST,    «.     A  writer   for  a  magazine; 

magaziner.  N.  A.  Rev. 

fMAG'BOTE,  n.     [A.  S.  mmg-hot  \  mmg,  a  kins- 
man, and  bote,  compensation.]     {Law.)  In  an- 


cient times,  a  compensation  for  murdering  one's 
kinsman.  JVhishaw. 


An  inmate  of  a  female  peni- 
For.  Qu.  Rev. 


MAG'DA-LEN, 

tentiary. 

MAG-DA'L^I-ON,  n.  [Gr.  nay^aXta,  a  cylinder.] 
(Med.)  Any  medicine  rolled  into  the  form  of  a 
cylinder,  —  particularly  a  plaster.      Dunglison. 

f  MA^E  (maj),  n.  [L.  magus\  Fr.  mage,']  A 
magician  ;  a  magian:  Spenser, 

MA^-jpL-LAN'lC,  a.  {Astron.)  Noting  three  neb- 
ulte  or  whitish  appearances  like  clouds,  seen  in 
the  southern  heavens,  but  with  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  stars  ;  —  named  after  Magellan, 
who  first  discovered  them.  Herschel. 

M.^g-(^ld'RE  {m^-jo've),  a.  [It.]  (jl/?/s.)  Greater 
in  respect  to  scales,  &c. ;  major.  Moore. 

MAG'GOT,  n.  [M.  Goth.  8;  A.  S.  matha ;  W. 
macai;  Dan.  madike  ;  Svv.  matt.'] 

1.  t  A  worm  or  grub.  Ray. 

2.  A  whim  ;  a  caprice  ;  an  odd  fancy.     Shak. 

3.  {Ent.)  A  fly  in  its  larva  state.         Harris. 

MAG'GOT-I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  maggoty 
or  full  of  maggots.  Johnson. 

MAG'GOT-lSH,  t*.   "Whimsical ;  maggoty.  Bailey. 

mAg'GOT-Y,  ».     1.  Full  of  maggots.        Johnson. 
2.  Capricious;  whimsical;  fidgety.      Norris. 

MAG'GOT-Y-HEAD'^D,  o.  Having  a  head  full 
of  fancies*  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

MA'(^i,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Wise  men  of  the  East;  a 
caste  of  priests  among  the  Persians  and  Modes ; 
magians .  Fotherby. 

MA'^I-AN,  a.     Relating  to  the  magi  or  magians. 

The  magian  superstition  of  two  independent  Beings. 

Bp.  Watson. 

MA'^I-AN",  n.  One  of  the  ancient  magi ;  one  of 
a  caste  of  hereditary  priests  among  the  ancient 
Medes  and  Persians.  Dr.  Campbell. 

JS^  The  name  has  been  derived  by  modern  Oriental- 
ists from  mog  or  mag,  signifying  priest  in  the  Pehlevi 
language.    Brande. 

MA'^I-AN-i§M,  n.  The  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
magi.  Smart. 

MA^'JC,  n.  [Gr.  nayda,  fidyog ;  L.  magia,  of  the 
magi,  an  enchanter ;  It.  8^  Sp.  ??iagia ;  Fr.  ma- 
gie^  The  art  of  putting  m  action  the  power  of 
spirits,  or  the  occult  powers  of  nature;  sorcery; 
necromancy ;  enchantment. 

The  arts  of  magic  were  equally  condemned  by  the  public 
opinion  and  by  the  laws  of  Borne.  Gibbon. 

MAp-  IC,         /  Q-_     [^Gr.  liayiKSg  ;  L.  magicus  ;  It.  ^ 
MA^'J-CAL,  ;  Sp.  magico;  Fr.  magique.] 

1.  Relating  to  sorcery  ;  necromantic. 

2.  Done  or  produced  by  magic ;  proceeding 
from  magic.     "  Magic  structures."  Milton. 

Magic  lantern.  —  See  Lantern. 


MAgj'l-CAL-LY,  ( 


By  magic  or  enchantment. 


■4       S        2 
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MA-^I"CIAN  (mHish'an),  n.  [Fr.  magicien.] 
One  who  practises,  or  is  skilled  in,  magic  ;  an 
enchanter ;  a  necromancer  ;  a  sorcerer  ;  a  con- 
jurer. Shak. 

MAgj'iC-SauARE,  n.  A  term  de- 
noting a  series  of  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progression,  ar- 
ranged in  the  equal  cells  of  a 
square  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
vertical,  horizontal,  and  diagonal,  Magic  square, 
columns  give  the  same  sum.    Brande. 

MA-GILP'  [m^i-iilp',  Sm.  O. ;  mag'ilp,  C.  Wr.],  n. 
A  gelatinous  compound  of  linseed  oil  and  mastic 
varnish,  used  by  artists  as  a  vehicle  for  colors  ; 
—  written  also  magilph  and  megilph.      Brande. 

MA^'l-LtJS,  n.  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  gasteropods  the 
mouth  of  whose  shell  is  prolonged  into  a  tube. 

M4-(^is'TER,  n.  [L.,  a  master.']  An  appellation 
given,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  persons  of  scien- 
tific or  literary  distinction  ;  —  equivalent  to  the 
modern  title  of  Doctor.  Brande. 

^e^It  is  contracted  to  Master^  Mister,  or  Mr.,  a  ti- 
tle of  power  or  authority. 

mA^-IS-TE'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  magistralis  ;  It.  magis- 
terale ;    Sp.  §"  Fr.  magisti'al.] 

1.  Pertaining,  or  suitable,  to  a  master,  or  a 


magistrate  ;  authoritative  ;  domineering ;  lord- 
ly ;  imperious  ;  despotic.  "  Magisterial  au- 
thority." Dryden. 

2.  Stately  ;  majestic  ;  august ;  lofty  ;  proud. 

Pretences  go  a  great  way  with  men  that  take  fair  words 
and  magiMerial  looks  for  current  payment.  L'Jistrange. 

3.  {Alchemy.)    Prepared,    as    a    magistery. 
"  The  magisterial  salt."  Grew. 

Syn.  —  Magisterial  implies  the  assumption  of  au- 
thority or  greatness,  and  is  often  offensive  ;  majesticia 
natural  and  real.  Magisterial  or  lordly  ait  or  tone; 
authoritative,  damineeHng,  or  imperious  manner;  des- 
potic authority;  arrogant  pretensions;  majestic  form  ; 
'-'-'7  appearance ;  lofty  style  or  pretension. 


^  I'-''         C  a.    Relating  to  a  magis 
r'l-CAL,  )  trate.     [r.]    Bp.  Taylor 


MA(?-{S-TE'RI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  magisterial  man- 
ner; authoritatively;  imperiously.  Bacon. 

mA^-IS-TE'RI-AL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
magisterial;  haughtiness;  air  of  a  master. 

fMA^'IS-TER-Y,  n.  [L.  magisterium.]  {Al- 
chemy.) A  powder  or  precipitate,  produced  by 
the  dilution  of  certain  solutions  with  water. 
"  Magistety  of  bismuth.'*  Brande. 

mA(^'IS-TRA-CY,  n.     [L.  magistrates.] 

1.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  magistrate.^fecAsfowe. 

2.  The  body  of  magistrates.  Smart. 

MAg^'JS-TRAL,  a.     [Fr.]     1.  Prepared  extempo- 
raneously, as  medicine.  Dunglison. 
2.  t  Magisterial ;  authoritative.        Cotgrave. 

MA^'IS-TRAL,  n.  1.  {Med.)  A  sovereign  medi- 
cine.-   "  Iteceipts  and  magistrals.^'         Burton. 

2.  {Fort.)  The  tracing  or  guiding  line  from 
which  the  position  of  the  parts  of  a  work  are 
determined.  Stocqueler. 

3.  {Mining.)  The  roasted  and  pulverized 
copper  of  pyrites  added  to  the  ground  ores  of 
silver  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  the  horn 
silver  present.  Ure. 

t  MA(^_-IS-TRAL'J-Ty,  n.  Despotic  authority  in 
opinions.  Bacon, 

t  MA(^'IS-TRAL-LY,  ad.     Magisterially.  Horsley. 

mA^'IS-TRATE,  n.  [L.  magistratus  ;  It.  magis- 
trato ;  Sp.  magistrado  ;  Fr.  magistrat.]  A  pub- 
lic civil  officer  invested  with  authority,  as  a 
president,  a  governor,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

MAg^-IS-TRAT'l 
MA^-IS-TRAT'I 

MA^'IS-TRAT-URE,  n.      [Fr.]     1.    The  office  or 

the  dignity  of  a  magistrate ;  magistracy.  Wright. 

2.  The  body  of  magistrates,  [r.]     West.  Rev. 

MAG'MA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. /^ay/:ja  ;  /^ao-trw,  to  blend 
together.] 

1.  A  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or  organic 
matters  in  a  thin  pasty  state.  Ure. 

2.  {Med.)  The  residuum  obtained  after  ex- 
pressing certain  substances  to  extract  the  fluid 
parts  of  them,  or  after  treating  a  substance  with 
water,  alcohol,  or  other  menstruum ;  a  thick 
ointment  or  confection.  Dunglison. 

mAO'JTM  €hAr'TA  (mSlg'n^-kar'ta),  n.  [L.,  Great 
Charter,]  (Eng.  'Hist.)  The  "  Great  Charter  of 
the  Realm,'  signed  by  King  John,  in  1215,  and 
confirmed  by  his  successor,  Henry  III.  P.  Cyc. 

fMAG-NAL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  magnalia.]  A  great 
thing;  someth'ing  great.  Browne. 

mAG-NA-NIM'J-TY,  n.  [L.  magnanimitas ;  It. 
magnanimita  ;  Sp.  magnanim.idad;  Fr.  magna- 
nimite.]  Greatness  of  mind ;  elevation  of  soul, 
thought,  feeling,  or  sentiment ;  —  opposed  to 
pusillanimity  or  mean-spiritedness  ;  —  elevated 
bravery  ;  magnanimous  disposition ;  generosity. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot  (1535)  speaks  of  the  now  familiar  words 
" frugality,"  "  temperance,"  " Fobriety,"  and  " magnanimity  " 
OS  being  not  in  his  day  in  general  use;  "  magnanimity."  how- 
ever, is  in  Chaueer.  Trench. 

Syn.  —  Magnanimity  is  a  quality  of  the  mind,  par- 
take's  of  heroism,  and  is  the  virtue  of  power;  gen- 
erosity is  rather  a  quality  of  the  heart,  partakes  more 
of  humanity,  and  is  the  virtue  of  opulence. 

MAG-NAN'l-MOtJS  (m?ig-nan'e-mus),  a.  [L.  mag- 
nanimus  ;  magnus,  great,  and  animtiSj  the  soul ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  magnanimo ;  Fr.  magnanime.] 

1.  Great  of  mind ;  elevated  in  sentiment ; 
exalted  ;  lofty ;  great-souled ;  noble  ;  generous  ; 
honorable  ;  disinterested  ;  liberal ;  brave. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  or  showing,  magnanimi- 
ty.   *'  Magnanimous  thoughts."  Milton. 
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MAG-nAn'I-MOUS-LY,  ad.    "With  magnanimity ; 
nobly ;  bravely. 

.     A  complete  and  generous  education  fita  a  man  to  perform 
JUflJlyi_6kilfuUy,  and  maynaniTiumsly  alL  the  offices  of  ijeacc 

Milton. 

an  excellent  black  pig- 
Weak. 


[L.  maamts, 
:t.] 


and  war. 
MAG'NASE,  a.     Notini^ 
ment  which,  dries  rapidly. 

MAG'NATE,   «. ;    pi.   mXg'nates. 

great;  Low  L.  pi.  maanates;  Fr.  magnat.^ 

1.  A  grandee;  a  nobleman;  a  man  of  rank,  opu- 
lence, or  fashion ;  a  distinguished  person.  Burke. 

2.  pi.  The  title  of  the  noble  estate  in  the  na- 
tional representation  of  Hungary,  and  formerly 
also  of  Poland.  Brande. 

fMJo'J\rE§,n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  n&yvm*]     Magnet. 
—  See  Magnet. 


MAG-NE'^I-A  (m^g-ne'zhe-si),  n.  [Fr.  magnesie^ 
from  Gr.  jinyvrisy  a  kind  of  soapstone  found  in 
magnesia.]     {Chem.)  The  only  known  oxide  of 

•  magnesium ;  a  white,  tasteless,  soft,  earthy  sub- 
stance, gently  purgative,  used  in  medicine. 

Brayide. 

MAG-NE'§I-AN  (meig-ne'zlie-jn),  w.  Relating  to, 
or  containing,  magnesia.  Brande. 

MAG'Ng-SITE,  n.    {Min.)     1.  Carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, or  native  magnesia.  Brande. 
2.    Hydrous   silicate   of  magnesia  ;  —  called 
also  sea-foam,  and  meerschaum.  Dana. 

MAG-NE'§!-UM  (m?g-n6'zhe-um),  n.  {Chem.)  The 
metallic  base  of  magnesia.  Brande. 

MAG'NjpT,  n.  [Gr.  Ma'yi'i??,  Mayv^ro^,  a  dweller  in 
Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor ;  L.  magnes,  magne- 
tis  ;  It.  magnete.']  An  ore,  usually  of  a  dark- 
gray  hue,  and  a  dull-metallic  lustre,  consisting 
chiefly  of  two  oxides  of  iron,  together  with  a 
small  portion  of  quartz  and  alumina  ;  natural 
magnet ;  the  loadstone. 

fl^The  properties  of  a  magnet  are,  1.  It  attracts 
iron  in  all  its  states  except  the  oxides.  3.  If  formed 
into  a  bar,  and  suspended  freely  by  a  hair,  it  will  turn 
itself  around  and  settle  into  some  one  position.  3.  By 
rubbing  on  a  bar  of  steel  it  will  give  the  bar  the  same 
properties.  4.  The  position  of  rest  is  different  at  dif- 
ferent places,  and  different  at  tlie  same  place  at  distant 
periods  of  time.     Brande. 

Artificial  magnet,  a  body,  as  a  bar  or  mass  of  steel 
or  iron,  to  which  tlie  magnetic  property  has  been  im- 
parted by  the  presence  of  a  body  possessing  it,  or  by 
certain  processes. 

MAG-NET'IC,         ;  a.     [It.  &  Sp,  magnetico;  Fr. 
MAG-NET'j-CAL,  )  magnHiqiie.'] 

1.  Relating  to  the  magnet  or  to  magnetism ; 
containing  magnetism,  Newton. 

2,  Having  power  to  attract ;  attractive. 

They,  as  they  move  towards  his  all-cheering- lamp, 
Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turned 
By  hia  magnetic  beam.  Milton. 

Magnetic  amplitude,  an  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted 
between  the  sun  in  liis  rising  or  setting  and  the  east 
and  west  points  of  tJie  compass.  —  Magnetic  atimuth, 
an  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  tlie  mag- 
netical  meridian  and  the  sun's  azimuth  circle.  —  Mag- 
netic battery,  a  compound  magnet,  or  a  series  of  simple 
or  horseshoe  magnets  lying  one  over  the  other  with 
all  tlieir  poles  similarly  disposed,  and  fastened  to- 
gether in  a  leathern  or  copper  case,  so  as  to  act  in 
concert. — Magnetic  compensatory  a  contrivance  for 
counteracting  the  effect  of  iron  in  deranging  the  bear- 
ings of  aship's  compass.  —  Magnetic  curves,  the  posi- 
tion in  which  iron  filings  arrange  themselves  from 
one  pole  to  the  other  of  a  powerful  magnet  over  which 

they  are  sprinkled Magnetic  dip,  a  property  of  the 

magnetic  needle  by  which  one  of  its  poles  inclines 
towards  the  earth.  —  Magnetic  equator,  a  line  drawn 
through  those  points  of  the  earth's  surface  where  the 

dipping  needle  is  at  rest  in  a  horizontal  position 

Magnetic  induction,  the  power  which  a  magnet  has  of 
communicating  its  properties  to  a  bar  of  steel  placed 
near  to  it,  though  not  touching  it Magnetic  meridi- 
an, a  vertical  circle  in  the  heavens  which  intersects 
the  horizon  in  the  magnetic  poles.  —  Magnetic  needle, 
an  artificial  magnet,  consisting  of  a  slender  piece  of 
steel,  balanced  on  a  pivot,  so  that  it  may  settle  in  the 
magnetic  meridian. —  Magnetic  poles,  the  two  points 
on  the  earth's  surface,  one  in  the  northern  and  the 
other  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  at  which  the  dip- 
ping needle  is  at  rest  in  a  horizontal  position.  —  Mag- 
netic pyrites,  native  black  sulphuret  of  iron,  —  so 
named  from  its  attracting  the  magnetic  needle. — 
Magnetic  telegraph,  an  instrument  employed  for  com- 
municating intelligence  by  means  of  electricity,  or  of 
electro-magnetism  ;  electric  telegraph.  Brande.Francis. 

MAG-NET'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  the  power  of  mag- 
netism or  attraction.  Burton. 

MAG-NET'1-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
magnetic.      *  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society. 


MAG-N?-Ti"CIAN,  n.    Magnetist,       Mttrchison, 

fMAG-NET'lC-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
,      magnetic;  magneticalness.  Waterhouse. 

MAG-NET'ICS,  n.  pL  The  principles  or  the  sci- 
ence of  magnetism.  Smart. 

MAG-N^-TiF'5R-0US,  a.  [Eng.  magnetism,  and 
L,  fero^  to  bear.]  Producing,  or  conducting, 
magnetism.  Craig. 

MAG'N^T-I^M,  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  magnetismo;  Fr. 
magnetisme.  —  See  Magnet.] 

1.  The  property  of  being  magnetic  ;  the  power 
of  the  magnet  to  attract  iron.  GlanviU. 

2.  Power  similar  to  that  of  the  magnet  ;  the 
power  of  attraction.  "The  magnetism  of  in- 
terest." GlanvilL 

3.  The  science  which  investigates  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  natural  and  artificial  mag- 
nets, and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  connected. 

Terrestrial  magnetism,  the  action  of  the  magnetic 
fluiil  in  or  about  the  earth,  —  the  effects  of  that  ac- 
tion being  manifested  in  the  phenomena  presented  by 
magnetized  needles  and  bars.  P.  Cyc. — Animal  mag- 
netism.   See  Mesmerism. 

MAG'NJgT-IST,  ■/(.  One  versed  in  magnetism; 
magnetician.  Qu.  Rev. 

MAG'Nj^-TITE,  n.     (Min.)  Magnetic  iron  ore. 

B7-a7ide. 

MAG-NjpT-I-ZA'TtON,  n.  The  act  of  magnetiz- 
ing; mode  by  which  magnetism  can  be  commu- 
nicated to  a  bar  or  mass  of  steel  or  iron.  Nichol. 

MAG'NgT-IZE,  V.  a.  [It.  magnetizzare  ;  Fr.  mag- 
netiser.']  [i.  magnetized;  j?^.  magnetizing, 
MAGNETIZED.]  To  impregnate  or  imbue  with 
magnetism ;  to  make  magnetic.  Brande. 

MAG'N^T-IZE,  V.  n.  To  become  imbued  with 
magnetism.     **  Magnetized  bars."  Nichol. 

MAG-N^T-I-ZEE',  n.     One  who  is  magnetized. 

Brande. 

MAG'NJlT-fZ-^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
magnetizes.  P.  Cyc. 

MAG'N^-TO-^-LEC'TRIC,  w.  Pertaining  to  mag- 
neto-electricity. Ogilvie. 

MAG'N^-T0-E-L5C-TRI(;;'|-TY,  n.  That  force 
or  fluid  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
magnet,  and  which  has  certain  principles  in 
common  with  electricity;  — that  branch  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  which  is  established  on  the  as- 
certained fact  that  magnetism  and  electricity 
have  certain  principles  in  common.      Faraday. 

MAG-NET'0-GRAPH,  n.  [Eng.  magnet,  and  Gr. 
ypd<l>a},  to  write.]  An  instrument  for  taking 
photographic  impressions  to  show  the  variations 
of  the  magnet.  Crahb. 

MAG-N^T-OM'^-TjpR,  n.  [Eng.  magnet,  and  Gr. 
fiirfiov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  intensity  of  magnetisin.  Smart. 

MAG-NET-0-MET'RIC,  u.  Pertaining  to  the  mag- 
netometer. Ross. 

MAG-NET-O-MO'TOK,  n.  [L.  magnes,  magnetis, 
a  magnet,  and  motor,  a  mover.]  A  voltaic  se- 
ries of  two  or  more  large  plates,  employed  to 
exhibit  electro-magnetic  phenomena.     Brande. 

MAG'NI-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  magnifled  : 
—  that  may  be  extolled.  Browne. 

MAG-NIF  IC,         I  ^^     |-L.   magnijlcus  ;  mdgniis, 
MAG-NIF'I-CAL,  )  great,  and  j^acio,  to  make;  It. 
h  Sp.  magnifco  ;  Fr.  magnifique.'\     Great ;  no- 
ble ;  illustrious;  grand ;  magnificent ;  splendid. 

O  Parent!  these  are  thy  viagnific  deeds.  Milton. 

MAG-NIF'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  magnificent  manner. 

MAO-mF'I-CAT,  n.  [L.,  It  magnifes.]  The 
song  or  thanksgiving  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  —  See 
Luke  i.  46.  Gent.  Mag. 

t  MAG-NIF'I-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  magnifco,  magnifi- 
catus.l  To  praise  highly  ;  to  magnify.  Marston. 

MAG-NIF-t-CA'TlON,  n.  [L.  magnifcatio.']  The 
act  of  magnifying,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

MAG-nIf'I-CENCE,  n.  [L.  magnificentia ;  It. 
magnijicema ;  Sp.  magnifcencia ;  Fr.  magniji- 
cence.] 

1.  t Generosity;  munificence.  Chancer. 

2.  The  state  of  being  magnificent ;  grandeur 
of  appearance  ;  splendor  ;  pomp.  . 

Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificejice 
Equalled  in  all  her  glories  to  enshrine 
Belus  or  Serapis,  their  gods.  Milton. 


Sjm.  —  The  munificence  of  ancient  Rome;  mag- 
nificence of  a  royal  entertainment  j  tlie  grandeur  of 
tlie  pyramids  or  of  an  edifice  ;  splendor  of  dross  or  of 
scenery  ;  military  pomp,  or  the  pomp  of  a  triumphal 
procession.  —  A  magnificent  entertainment  ;  grand 
show  ;  splendid  display  ;  majestic  appearance  ;  pom- 
pous manner.  —  See  Grandeur. 

MAG-NIf'I-CENT,  a.    1.  f  Generous  ;  munificent. 

[Fie]  becometh  liberal  and  maynifirent.  Holland. 

2.  Grandin  appearance  ;  splendid  ;  pompous. 

Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built, 

Magnificent,  this  world.  Milton. 

3.  Fond  of  splendor  ;  showy ;  stately.  Sidney. 
Syn.  —  See  Sublime. 

MAG-NIF'I-CENT-LY,  ad.  With  magnificence  ; 
splendidly ;  nobly. "  Dryden. 

MAG-NIF'I-CO,  ■«.    [It.]     A  grandee  of  Venice. 

The  duke  himself,  and  the  magaificoes.  Shak. 

MAG'NI-FI-^R,    n.      1.  He  who,   or  that  which, 

magnifies  or  enlarges.  Burton. 

2.  One  who  praises  ;  an  extoUer.        Browne. 

MAG'NI-PY,  V.  a.     [L.  magnifico;  jnagnus,  great, 

and  facia,  to  miike ;   It.  magnificare ;    Sp.  ma- 

gnijbcar  ;  Fr.  magmfer.']     h.  hiagnipied  ;  pp. 

magnifying,  magnified.] 

i.  To  make  great;  to  increase  the  bulk  to 
the  eye,  as  by  a  convex  glass;  to  exaggerate; 
to  augment ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  amplify.        Locke. 

2.  £o  praise  gi-eatly  ;  to  extol  highly ;  to  ex- 
alt; to  elevate.  "My  soul  doth  m>agnify^  the 
Lord."  Luke  i.  46. 

To  magnify  one''s  self,  to  raise  in  pride  or  pretension. 
"  The  king  shall  magnify  himself."  Dan.  xi.  3G. 

fMAG'NI-FY,  V.  n.  To  have  efi'ect;  to  avail. 
"  This  magnified  but  little  with  my  father."  [A 
cant  use.]  Spectator. 

MAG'NI-FY-ING,  p.  a.  That  magnifies  ;  making 
great;,  as,  *' A  magnifying  glass." 

MAG'NJ-FY-JNG-GLASS,  n.  A  glass  that  magni- 
fies; a  convexo-convex  lens,  which  increases 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  object  seen 
through  it.  .  Halifax. 

MAG-NIL'O-aUENCE,  n.  [L.  magniloquentia -, 
magnus,  greg-t,  and  loquor,  loquens,  to  speak ; 
It.  magniloquenza.~\  Pompous  or  lofty  language  ; 
boasting;  grandiloquence.  Bentley, 

MAG-NIL'0-aUENT,  a.  Big  in  words;  lofty  in 
speech  ;  bombastic ;  grandiloquent.        Blount. 

MAG-NiL'O-Q-UENT-LV,  ad.  With  pompous  lan- 
guage ;  bombastically.  Ec.  Rev. 

MAG-NlL'O-aUOUS,  a.  [L.  magniloquus.']  Big 
in  words  ;  bombastic ;  magniloquent.       Bailey. 

MAG'NI-TUDE,  n.  [L.  magnititdo  ;  It.  magnitu- 
dine;  Sp,  magnitud.'] 

1.  Comparative  size  or  bulk;  extent;  di- 
mension ;  as,  "  The  magnitude  of  an  object." 

2.  Greatness  ;  grandeur  ;  loftiness.      Milton. 

3.  Consequence;  importance.  Wright. 

4.  (Math^  A  quantity  ;  that  which  has  ex- 
tension ;  any  thing  that  c^n  be  increased,  di- 
minished, and  measured,  as  a  line,  a  surface, 
an  angle,  or  a  number.  Eliot. 

Syn.  — See  Size. 

MAG-NO'LI-A,  71.  [L.,  It.,  Sp.,  magnolia;  Fr. 
magnolier.  —  Named  after  Pierre  J^agnol,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Montpellier  in  the  1.7th 
century.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
of  several  species,  of  great  beauty,  usually  with 
large,  fragrant  flowers.  Loudon. 

MAG'OT,  n.  (ZouL)  A  species  of  ape  inhabiting 
North  Africa ;  Simia  inuus,  or  Simia  sylvanus 
of  Linnaeus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MAG'OT-PIE,  n.  A  magpie.  —  See  Magpie.  Shak. 

MAG'PIE  (mS-g'pl),  n.  ["  l^.pica,  a  pie,  or  magpie, 
and  ma^,  contracted  from  Margaret,  as  phil  ap- 
plied to  a  sparrow,  3.116.  poll  to  a  parrot."  John- 
son. — W.^jm.  —  "  Magot 
is  the  original  name  of 
the  bird.being  the  familiar 
appellation  given  to  pies, 
as  we  say  Robin  to  a  red- 
breast, Tom  to  a  titmouse, 
Philip  to  a  sparrow,  &c." 
Steevens.  —  "  Abbrevia- 
tion otmagot-pie,  —  prob- 
ably from  the  French 
magot,    a    monkey,    be-  "  "--—-—-' 

cause    the   bird    chatters     Magpie  (Pfca  cattdato). 
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n.    A  great  Indian  epic 
poem,    the    subject    of 


A  Turkish  gold  coin  answering  to 
Crabb. 


MAGPIE-MOTH 

and  plays  droll  tricks  like  a  monkey."  Nares.] 
{Omith.)  A  bird  oi  the  crow  tribe,  having 
black  and  white  feathers,  sometimes  taught  to 
talk ;  Pica  caudata.  Brande. 

MAG'PiE-MOTH,  n.  (Ent.)  A  black  and  white 
moth,  the  larva;  of  which  feed  on  the  currant ; 
Abraxas  grossularia.  Ogilvie. 

MAG'U^Y,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Agave,  culti- 
vated in  Mexico,  chiefly  for  the  spirituous  liquor, 
called  pulque,  which  is  made  from  it.  Humboldt, 

MA  '  O  US,  n. ;  pi.  MA  'pi.     [L.,  from  Gr.  ixdyoi.'] 

1.  An  ancient  Oriental  philosopher. 

2.  One  versed  in  magic ;  a  magician.  Littleton, 

MAGYAR  (m&d'jiv),  n.  {Geog.)  One  of  a  race  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania.  P.  Cyc. 

MAgj'Y-DARE  (mSj'e-dir),  n.  [Gr.  finyiSapij ;  L. 
jnag'udaris.]    An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

MA-H4-BA  'R4-  tA, 

mA-H4-bhA' R4-t1m, 
which  is  a  long  civil  war  between  two  dynasties 
of  ancient  India,  the  Thurus  and  Pandus.  It 
embraces  the  whole  circle  of  Indian  mythology; 
and  it  is  the  most  celebrated  epic  poem  of  the 
Hindoos  after  the  Romayna.  P.  Cyc. 

mA' HA-Vb,  n.  {Eastern  Mijth.)  A  name  of  one 
of  the  Indian  deities,  from  whom  the  Ganges  is 
fabled  to  spring.  Brande. 

MA'HA-LEB,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  cherry,  the 
fruit  of  which  affords  a  violet  dye  and  the  fer- 
mented liquor  called  kirschwasser.  Ure. 

mAh-BUB',  V 
the  sequin. 

MA-HOG'A-NIZE,  v.  a.  To  paint  in  imitation  of 
mahogany.  Ogilvie. 

MA-HOG' A-NY,  n.  {Bot.)  1.  A  tree  growing  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America,  and  known 
as  the  Swietenia  niahagoni. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  tree,  which  is  beautiful, 
hard,  of  reddish  color,  and  highly  valued  for 
cabinet  furniture.  Loudon, 

MA-H6m'5-DAN,  n.     A  Mahometan.        Guthrie. 

MA-h6m'5-TAN,  n.  A  follower  or  disciple  of 
Mahomet ;  a  Mussulman  ;  —  written  also  Mo- 
hammedan. Addison. 

MA-H6m'5-TAN,  a.  Relating  to  Mahomet  or  to 
Mahometans.  Prideaux. 

MA-HOM'jp-TAN-I^M,  )i.  The  religion  of  Mahom- 
etans, or  the  religion  taught  by  Mahomet  and 
contained  in  the  Alcoran ;  Mohammedanism  ; 
Islamism  ;  Islam.  Bp.  Watson. 

MA-H5M'5-TAN-IZE,  v.  u.  To  render  conforma- 
ble to  Mahometanism.  Swinburne. 

tMA'HO-M{;T-I§M,  n.  M.a.hometsinisra.Prideaux, 

t  MA-HOM'5T-IST,  n.    A  Mahometan.         Fulke. 

fMA-HOM'^T-EY,  rr..     Mahometanism.    Herbert. 

M4-HbJrE ',  n.     A  large  Turkish  ship.         Crabb. 

MA-HO  'JJ'I-A,  n,  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  North  Amer- 
ican shrubs ;  ash-berberry.  Loudon. 

MA'HOT,  n.     {Bof.)  An  American  tree.  Lee. 

f  MA 'HOUND,  n.  A  contemptuous  name  for  Ma- 
homet, —  sometimes  also  for  the  devil.  S/celton. 

MAH-RAT'TA§  (mj-r&t'tjz),  re.  pi.  {Geog.)  Na- 
tives of  Mahratta.  Earnshaw. 

tMA-Hl)'M5-TAN,  re.     A  Mahometan.  Cole. 

t  MA'Hy-M5T-I§M,  n.  Mahometanism.  Fanshaw. 

MA'IAN  (ma'yan),  ».  [Gr.  iiala,  a  large  crab.] 
{Zo'ol.)  The  spider  crab.  —  See  Spidee.  P.  Cyc, 

MAID   (mad),  re.     [Goth,  magath,  meden;  A.  S. 

maiden,  or  mmgden ;  Frs.  mageth ;  Dut.  meid,  or 

maagd  \  Ger.  magd,  or  miidchen ;  Gael,  maigh- 

dean  ;  M.  moidyn.  —  Pers.  madeh.'] 

X.  An  unmarried  woman  ;  a  virgin ;  a  maiden. 

The  maid  who  modestly  conceals 

Her  beauties,  while  she  hides  reveals.  Moore. 

2.  A  female  servant.  ■    Shak. 

MAID,  a.  Female ;  —  used  in  compositioii ;  as, 
"  A  mairf-servant "  ;  "A  maid-dh-WA."  Leviticus. 

MAID,  n.  {Ich.)  The  common  name  of  the  female 
of  the  thornback ;  Raia  clavata.  Yarrell. 
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MAID'EN  (ma'dn),  re.  [A.  S.  mtedeti.  —  See  Maid.] 

1.  An  unmarried  woman ;  virgin ;  maid.  Shak. 

2.  A  kind  of  tub  or  washing-machine.  JoAresore. 

3.  A  sharp-edged  instrument,  formerly  used 
in  Scotland  for  beheading  criminals.  Jamieson. 

MAID'EN  (ma'dn),  a.  1.  Relating  to,  or  consist- 
ing of,  virgins.  "  The  maiden  throng."  Addison. 

2.  Fresh ;  new ;  unused ;  unpolluted  ;  first 
produced ;  as,  "  A  maiden  speech." 

"When  I  am  dead,  strew  me  o'er 

With  vuziden  flowers.  Shak. 

3.  f  Strong ;  impregnable,  as  a  castle.  Walton, 

MAID'EN,  V,  n.    To  act  like  a  maiden.    Bp.  Hall. 

MAID'EN-AS-SIZE',  re.  {Law.)  An  assize  at 
which  no  capital  conviction  takes  place.  BurriU. 

MAID'EN-hAiE  (ma'dn-har),  re.  A  name  applied 
to  ferns  of  the  genus  Adiantum,  found  wild  on 
damp,  shaded  rocks.  Loudon. 

MAID'EN-HEAD,  re.  1.  Maidenhood.  Fairfax. 
2.  Uncontaminated  state  ;  freshness.     Shak. 

MAID'pN-HEAD'pO,  a.  Having  the  device  of  a 
maid ;  as,  "  Maiden-headed  shield."       Spenser. 

tMAID'EN-HODE,  re.     Maidenhood.  Gower. 

MAID'EN-HOOD  (ma'dn-hud),  «.  _  [A.  S.  mmden- 

had^     The  state  of  a  maid  ;   virginity  ;   virgin 

purity  ;  freedom  from  contamination. 

Maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift 

To  aid  a  virgin.  -        Milton. 

iMAID'EN-LIKE  (ma'dn-ltt),  u.  Maidenly.    More. 

MAID'EN-LI-NESS,re.  The  behavior  of  a  maiden  ; 

gentleness ;  modesty.  Sherwood. 

MAID'EN— LIP  (ma'dn-lip),  re.  An  heth. Ainsworth, 

MAID'EN- LY  (ma'dn-le),  a.  Like  a  maid ;  gentle  ; 
modest.    "  A  nundenly  Christian."    Hammond. 

MAID'EN-LY  (ma'dn-le),  ad.  Like  a  maid.  Skelton. 

MAID'EN-PINK,  re.  A  species  of  Dianthus.  Booth. 

MAID'HOOD  (mad'hud),  re.     Maidenhood.     Shak, 

MAID-MA 'RI-AN  (raad-ma're-iin)  [mad-mar'yan,  S. 
W,   K.  ;    mad-ma're-iin,   Sm,  R, ;  mad-mar'e-^Ti, 

m-.],  re.  ■  ■  ' 

1.  tOne  of  the  characters  in  the  old  Morris 
dance  ;  the  queen  of  May.  Todd, 

2.  tA  buffoon  or  boy  dressed  in  girls'  clothes 
to  dance  a  Morris  dance  ;  a  malkin.  Todd, 

3.  A  kind  of  dance.  Temple. 
MAID'— PALE,  a.  Pale  like  a  sick  virgin.  Shak, 
MAID'-SER-VANT,  re.    A  female  servant.    Swift, 

fMAI-EU'TI-CAL  (m?-yu'te-kjl),  a.  [Gr.  fiairon- 
k6s  ;  tiaia,  a  midwife.]     Obstetrical.     Cudworth. 

MAIGRE-POOD  (ma'gur-ffid),  n.  [Fr.  maigre, 
lean.]  Food  allowed  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
on  fast  days.  '  Addison. 

MAi'H^M,  re.    See  Mayhem. 

MAIL  (mal),  n.  1.  [L.  macula,  a  spot,  a  mesh; 
It.  maglia ;  Sp.  malla  ;  Fr.  maille,  the  mesh  of 
a  net ;  Gael,  maile.  —  A.  S.  mal,  a  spot.]  De- 
fensive armor  formed  of  iron  rings  or  round 
meshes.  Bra9ide, 

2.  Any  armor  or  defensive  covering. 

We  stript  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  niaiL  Qay. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  machine  composed  of  rings  in- 
terwoven, used  for  rubbing  oif  the  loose  hemp 
on  cordage.  Wright. 

4.  [A.  S.  mal.}  A  spot;  a  mole.         Johnson. 

MAIL,  re.  lJ)ut.maele.  —  S-p.maleta;  Fr.  malle. — 
Probably  from  the  same  root  as  Fr.  maille,  be- 
cause the  bag  {malle)  was  first  made  of  meshes 
or  net-work.     Richai'dson.    P.  Cyc.} 

1.  A  bag,  —  particularly  a  bag  in  which  let- 
ters, newspapers,  &c.,  are  enclosed  for  public 
conveyance.  Johnson. 

2.  The  letters,  papers,  &c.,  sent  in  the  mail- 
bag.  Brande. 

3.  The  person  or  the  carriage  that  conveys 
the  mail-bag.  Johnson. 

MAil,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  maala;  A.  S.  mal;  Icel. 
mala ;  It,  ^  Ga.el,  mal,  —  Arm.  mael,  gain  ;  Pers. 
mal,  riches.]  A  tribute  paid  to  a  superior  :  — 
rent.  [Scotland.]  —  See  Black-mail.  Jamieson, 

MAIL,  V,  a,    [i.  MAILED  ;  pp.  mailing,  mailed.] 

1.  To  arm  defensively ;  to  cover,  as  with  armor. 

The  mailed  JVIars  shall  on  his  altar  sit,  Sliak. 

2.  To  bundle  in  a  wrapper. 


MAIl^ 

Methinks  I  ehould  not  thus  bfl  led  along. 

Mailed  up  in  Bhnme,  with  papers  on  ray  back.        Sheik. 

3.  t  To  pinion  or  to  fasten  down,  as  the  wings 
of  a  hawk.  Beau.  §  A 

4.  To  send  by  mail,  or  to  put  in  the  mail ; 
as,  "To  mail  a.  letter.'* 

MAIL'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  mailed  or  carried 

in  the  mail.  MeiTick. 

Any  written  communication  lietween  -one  individual  and 

another  comee  within  the  terms  of  ■mailable  matter.       Betu. 

MAIL'-BAG,  n.  A  bag  in  which  the  public  mail 
is  carried.  ,        Clarke. 

MAIL '-BOAT,  n.  A  boa,l  which  carries  the  pub- 
lic mail.  Clarke. 

MAIL'-CLAD,  a.   Clad  wjth  a  coat  of  mail.  Pott&r. 

MAIL'— COACH,  n.  A  coach  which  carries  the 
mail  for  the  post-offic^,  Smart. 

t  MAILE,  n.  An  Engljgh  silver  halfpenny  of  the 
time  of  Henry  V.  Crabff. 

fMAILED  (maid),  a.  [A.  S.  mal,  a  spot;  Ger. 
malen,  to  paint.]  Spgtted ;  speckled.  Sherwood. 

MAIL'-GUARD  (-garU),  n.  An  officer  who  guards 

the  mail.  Clarke. 

MAIL'— mAS-TER,  n.    An  officer  who  has  charge 

of  the  mail.  Clarke. 

MAIL'-SHEATHED,  w.  Sheathed  with  mail,  or  a 
coat  of  mail.  Ogilvie. 

MAIL'— TRAIN,  it.  A  raiUvay  train  which  carries 
the  mail.  Clarke. 

MAIM  (mam),  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  mehaianer.']  \i. 
MAIMED  ;  pp.  MAIMING,  MAIMED.]  To  deprive 
of  such  part  of  the  body  as  to  render  a  person 
less  able  in  fighting  or  defending  himself  than, 
he  would  have  otherwise  been ;  to  cripple  by  loss 
of  a  limb ;  to  mutilate  ;  to  cripple ;  to  disable. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  he  that  maimed  any  man, 
whereby  he  lost  any  part  of  Tiia  body,  was  sentenced  to  lose 
the  like  part.  Black»tone. 

Syn,  —  See  Mutilate. 

MAIM,  n.  1,  A  wound  by  which  any  one  is  so 
disabled  as  to  be  less  fit  to  defend  himself  in 
fight ;  privation  of  some  essential  part ;  lame- 
ness produced  by  a  wound  or  amputation. 

Humphry  Duke  of  Gloster  scarce  himself. 

That  Dears  so  shrewd  a  maim;  two  pulls  at  once, 

A  lady  banished  and  a  limb  lopt  on.  Shak. 

2.  Injury;  mischief;  harm. 

Not  so  deep  a  11101711 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air 
Have  I  deserved.  Shak. 

3.  Essential  defect.  "A noble  author  esteems 
it  to  be  a  great  Tuaim  in  history.  Hayward. 

j^=  As  a  law  term,  written  mayhem. — See  May- 
hem. 
MAIM'?D-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  maimed 
or  lame.  **  Deformedness,  7naim.edness."  Bolton. 

MAIN  (man),  a.  [L.  maffmis,  great;  Old  Fr. 
maane.  —  A.  S.  mcegn,  m,(Bgen,  power,  strength, 
mam ;  Icel.  megan.] 

1.  Principal ;  chief ;  leading.  "  All  creatures 
look  to  the  main  chance."  UEstrange. 

2.  Important;  essential;  necessary;  requi- 
site; indispensable;  vital. 

That  wliich  thou  arieht 
BelJevest  so  main  to  our  success  I  brmg.  Milton.  • 

3.  Mighty;  huge;  vast;  enormous. 

And  hid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height.  Shak. 

4.  Directly  and  forcibly  applied;  as,  "By 
main  strength.'* 

J^^  Much  used  as  a  prefix,  in  the  sense  of  chief. 
Syn.  —  See  Chief. 

MAIN,  n.  1.  The  gross  ;  the  bulk ;  the  chief  por- 
tion ;  the  greater  part. 

The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language.        Locke. 

2.  The  great  sea,  as  distinguished  from  bays 
and  rivers  ;  the  ocean. 

Or  swell  the  curled  waters  above  the  main.  Shak. 

3.  The  continent,  as  distinguished  from  neigh- 
boring islands ;  main-land. 

In  1589,  we  invaded  the  main  of  Spain.  Bacon, 

4.  A  great  duct,  as  distinguished  from  smaller 
ones;  as,  "The  main  of  an  aqueduct." 

5.  Force  ;  power ;  strength. 

With  might  and  main  they  chaeed  the  murderous  fox. 

Bryden, 

6.  [Fr.  main^  the  hand.]  A  cock-fighting 
match.    "  The  finest  main  of  cocks."  Warburton. 
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7.  A  hamper.  Aitisworth. 

8.  A  hand  at  dicei  Sliak. 
^or  the  main^  In  the  main,  for  the  most  part. 
Syn.  —  See  Ocean. 

MAIN'-B6D-Y,  ».  (Mil.)  The  principal  body  of 
an  army.  Bum. 

MAm'-B66M,  n.  {Nauii)  The  spar  of  a  small  ves- 
sel on  which  the  main-sail  is  extended.    Booth. 

MAIN'-COfJP-LE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  term  applied  to 
the  principal  truss  in  a  roof.  Ogilvie. 

MAIN'-DfiCK,  n.  (Naui.)  The  principal  deck,  or 
the  deck  below  the  spar-deck.  Clarke. 

MAIN'-hAm-P^R,  n.  [Fr.  main,  the  hand,  and 
Eng.  hamper.]  A  hand-basket  to  carry  grapes 
to  the  press.  Simm/mds. 

MAIN'_Ke5L,  n.  [Ship-bitilclinff.)  The  principal 
keel;  —  distinguished  from  the  false  keel.  Wriyht. 

MAIN'— LAND,  n.  A  continent ;  —  opposed  to  an 
island.  Spetiser. 

MAin'LY,  ad.    1.  Chiefly ;  principally. 

2.  Greatly;  mightily;  exceedingly.      Bacon. 

MAIN'-MAsT,  n.  (Naut.)  The  chief  or  middle 
mast  of  a  ship ;  the  after -mast  of  a  brig  or  a 
schooner.  Dryden. 

mAIN'OR,  n.  [L.  manus  ;  Fr.  main.]  (Law.)  A 
thing'  stolen  found  in  the  hands  of  the  thief  who 
has  stolen  it.  —  See  Manneb.  Whishaw. 

mAin'P^R-NA-BLE,  a.  {Law.)  Bailable ;  that 
may  be  bailed.  Cowell. 

MAlN'PpR-NOR,  n.  [Fr.  main,  the  hand,  and 
Law  Fr.  pernoiir,  a  taker.]  {Lato.)  One  to 
whom  a  man  is  delivered  out  of  prison  or  cus- 
tody, on  becoming  bound  for  his  appearing. 

,6@=-  A  man's  bail  may  imprison  or  surrender  him 
up  before  tbe  stipulated  day  of  appearance  ;  mainper- 
nors can  do  'neither,  but  are  only  sureties  that  the 
party  be  answerable  for  the  special  matter  for  which 
they  stipulate  ;  mainpernors  are  bound  to  produce  him 
to  answer  all  charges  whatsoever.    Bouvier. 

MAIN'PRI§E,  «.  [Fr.  main  (L.  mamis),  the  hand ; 
prendre,  pris  (L.  prehendo,  prehensus),  to  take.l 
{Law.)  Delivery  into  the  custody  of  a  friend 
upon  security  given  for  appearance.  —  See 
Mainpeenok.  Burrill. 

mAin'PRI§E,  v.  a.  \i.  mainprised  ;  pp.  main- 
prising,  MAINPEISED.]  (Law.)  To  take  into 
custody  as  a  mainpernor  does ;  to  bail.  Johnson. 

MAlN'-RIG-eiNG,  n.  (Naut.)  The  shrouds  and 
ratlines  of  the  main-mast.  Dana. 

MAIN'— SAlL,  7t.  (Naut.)  The  principal  sail  of  a 
ship ;  the  sail  of  the  main-mast.         Mar.  Diet. 

MAIN'-SHEET,  n.  (Naut.)  The  rope  attached  to 
the  lower  corner  of  the  main-sail.  Dryden. 

MAIN'-STAy,  n.     1.  (Natit.)   The  stay  between 

the  maintop  and  the  foot  of  the  foremast.  Dana. 

2.  Principal  support ;  chief  reliance.     Roget. 

MAIN'SWeAr  (man'swir),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  man- 
swerian ;  man,  sin,  and  sweridn,  to  swear.] 
(Law.)   To  swear  falsely ;  to  forswear.    Blount. 

MAIN-TAIN'  (m»n-tau'  or  man-tan'),  V.  a.  [L. 
manus,  the  hand,  and  teneo,  to  hold ;  It.  inante- 
nere;  Sp.  ma7itener ;  FLmaintenir.]  [z.  main- 
tained ;  pp.  MAINTAINING,  MAINTAINED.] 

1.  To  uphold  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  defend. 

Thia  place,  these  pledgee  of  your  love,  maintain.    Brydcn. 

2.  To  keep  from  change  ;  to  preserve. 
Tieinet^cUenta  belnff  prescribed  in  their  substance. moin- 

tain  the  blood  in  a  gentle  fermentation.  Harvey. 

3.  To  keep  up  ;  to  continue ;  to  carry  on. 
"  Maintain  talk  with  the  duke."  Shak. 

4.  To  vindicate  ;  to  justify ;  to  sanction. 
These  possessions  being  unlawfully  gotten,  could  not  be 

maintained  by  thejustand  honorable lawof  England.  Bavies. 

5.  To  support  with  the  conveniences  of  life. 
It  was  St.  Paul's  choice  to  maintain  himself  by  his  own 

labor.  Hooker. 

6.  To  bear  the  expense  of;  to  pay. 

What  concerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold?  I  thank 
my  good  father  I  am  able  to  maintain  it.  Sliak. 

Syn. —  See  Allege,  Hold. 

MAIN-TAIN'  (mjn-tan'),  V.  n.  To  support  an 
opinion  by  argument ;  to  assert  any  thing  as  a 
tenet. 

In  tragedy  and  satire,  I  maintain  against  some  critics  that 
thia  age  and  the  last  have  excelled  the  ancients.         Dif/den. 

MAIN-TAin'A-BLE   (mjn-tan'f-bl),   «..      1.    That 


may  be  maintained ;  defensible ;  tenable.    "The 
walls  scarcely  maintainable."  Hayward. 

2.  That  may  be  supported  or  defended  by 
argument ;  justifiable.  "  If  the  interpretation 
be  maintainable."  Mede. 

MAIN-TAIN';EB  (m?n-tan'fr),  n.  He  who  main- 
tains or  supports  ;  supporter  ;  cherisher.  South. 

MAIN-TAIN'OR,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  maintains 
or  seconds '  a  cause  depending  between  others 
by  furnishing  money,  &c.  Whishaw. 

MAIN'T^N-ANCE  [man'ten-iins,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. 
R.  Wr.;  nien' ten-Fins,  S.  W.],  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  maintaining  ;  defence  ;  protec- 
tion; support.  Hooker. 

2.  Supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  suste- 
nance ;  subsistence ;  livelihood ;  support ;  as, 
"  He  labors  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family." 

3.  Means  of  support;  livelihood;  living. 

Those  of  better  fortune  not  making  learning  their  mainte- 
nance. Swift. 

4.  (Lato.)  An  officious  intermeddling  in  a 
suit  by  assisting  either  party  with  money  or 
otherwise.  '  Burrill. 

Cap  of  maintenance,  a  cap  of  dignity  anciently  be- 
longing to  the  rank  of  a  duke  ;  — the  fur  cap  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  worn  on  days  of  state. 

C.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  See  Living. 
MAin'-TOP,  71.  (Naut.)  The  top  of  the  main-mast. 

MAIN'-YARD,  n.   (Naut.)  Th'e  yard  of  the  main- 
mast. Mar.  Diet. 
t  MAIS'TfR  (mas'ter),  /».     A  master.        SpcTiser. 
t  MAiS'TR^SS  (mas'tres),  71.    Mistress.    Chaucer. 

MAiZE  (maz),  n.  [Sp.  Tnaiz  ;  Fr.  mais.']  (Bot.) 
A  species  of  grass  (Zea  mays)  and  its  fruit; 
—  a  native  of  America,  and  much  cultivated 
there  as  well  as  in  most  countries  of  southern 
Europe ;  Indian  corii.  Eng.  Cijc. 

The  Indians  are  husbandmen  and  plant  maize  and  Guinea 
com,  and  some  yams  and  potatoes.  Dampicr  (1681). 

tMAj-5S-TAT'I0,         }  a.   Having  majesty ;  ma- 
t  MAJ-jPS-tAT'I-OAL,  )  jestic.  Pococke. 

MA-JES  TIC,         }  fi      1    Having  dignity  or  maj- 
MA-JES'T|-CAL,  J  esty ;    august;    grand;   impe- 
rial; royal;  regal.    "  Jlfcyes^zc  as  a  god."  Pope. 

2.  Splendid;  magnificent ;  pompous ;  stately. 
"  A  work  so  majestical  and  stately."       Hooker. 

3.  Sublime ;  elevated;  lofty.  "The  expres- 
sion is  so  majestic."  Seeker. 

Syn.  —  See  Magisterial. 

MA-JES'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  majestic  manner; 
with  dignity ;  with  grandeur ;  splendidly.  Swift. 

MA-JES'Tl-CAL-NESS,  )  „.      The    state    or   the 
MA-JES 'TIC-NBSS,         )  quality  of  being  majes- 
tic ;  majesty.  Oldenburg. 
MAJ'pS-TY  (mad'jes-te),  n.  [L.  Tnajestas ;  magnTis, 
great ;  It.  maestri ;  Sp.  magestad ;  Fr.  m^ajeste.] 

1.  August  and  sovereign  grandeur  ;  greatness 
of  appearance ;  dignity ;  stateliness  ;  magnifi- 
cence. 

The  Lord  reigneth ;  he  is  clothed  with  majesty.      Ps.  sxix.  4. 

2.  Power  ;  sovereignty  ;  honor.  "  He  gave 
Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father  majesty."  Dan.  v.  8. 

3.  Elevation  of  manner  ;  sublimity. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed, 

The  next  in  majesty.  Dryden. 

4.  The  style  or  title  of  kings  and  queens  ;  as, 
"  His  7najesty,  George  the  Fourth  "  ;  "  Her 
majesty,  Queen  Victoria." 

MA'JOR,  a.     [L.  major,  greater ;  -magnus,  great.] 

1.  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent^ 
"  The  major  part  of  a  general  assembly. "floorer. 

2.  Greater  in  dignity ;  more  important. 

Fall  Greek,  fall  fame,  honor  or  go  or  stay, 

My  major  vow  lies  here.  Shak. 

Major,  {Mus.)  noting  that  one  of  the  two  modern 
modes  in  which  the  third  is  four  semitones  above  the 
tonic  or  key-note  ;  — noting  also  intervals  which  con- 
lain  the  greatest  number  of  semitones  under  the  same 
denomination ;  —  thus,  a  third  consisting  of  four  semi- 
tones instead  of  only  three,  is  termed  a  major  third  ; 
and  a  sixth,  containing  nine  semitones  instead  of 
eight,  is  called  a.major  sixth.  Moore. — Major  term, 
(Logic.)  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  of  a  syllo- 
gism.—Jlfojoi- premise,  (Logic.)  the  premise  or  propo- 
sition which  contains  the  major  term:  — the  hypo- 
thetical premise  in  a  hypothetical  syllogism.  Whatehj. 

MA'JOR,  n.  1.  He  who  is  greater,  particularly  in 
years.  Smart. 


2.  t  A  mayor  or  chief  officer  of  a  town. 

Joknso7i. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  field  officer,  next  in  rank  above  a 
captain  and  below  a  lieutenant-colonel.  Bra7ide. 

4ISr  As  an  epithet,  applied  to  several  denominations 
of  men  in  an  army,  major  signilies  the  superior  of  the 
department ;  as,  aid-major,  irum^nwj'or. 

4.  (Logic.)  The  first  proposition  of  a  syllo- 
gism, containing  some  generality.  Boyle. 

MA-J0-R1t'  (inl-zho-rii'),  «.     [Fr.] 

1.  {French  Law.)  The  property,  landed  or 
funded,  attached  to  a  title  of  honor  so  as  to  de- 
scend with  it.  Brande. 

2.  The  right  of  succession  to  property  ac- 
cording to  age  ;  —  a  term  so  employed  by  several 
continental  nations.  Brande. 

MA'JOR-ATE,  n.     The  office  of  major.         Booth. 

t  mAJ-O-RA'TION,  n.    Increase  ;  enlargement. 

Majovation  . .  .  appeareth  plainly  in  sounds.         Bacon. 

MA-JOR'CAN,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  of  the  Island 
of  Majorca.  Earnshaxv. 

mA'JOR-DO'MO,  n.  [L.  7najor,  greater,  and  do- 
mus,  a  house.]  The  master  of  a  house;  one 
who  occasionally  holds  a  station  in  a  house  next 
to  the  master ;  a  steward  :  —  in  the  courts  of 
kings,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  great  officer  of  the 
palace.  Brande. 

MA'JOR-pEN'?R-AL,n.  (Mil.)  A  military  officer, 
next  in  rank  below  a  lieutenant-general  and 
above  a  brigadier-general.    Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

MA'JOR-^EN'JeR-AL-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a 
major-general.  Qu.  Rev. 

MA-JOU'I-TY,  n.  1.  [L.  major,  greater;  It. 
inaggiorita ;  Sp.  mayona  ;  Fr.  majorite.]  The 
state  of  being  greater.  Grew. 

2.  The  greater  number ;  the  part  of  any  num- 
ber which  is  greater  than  the  other  part,  or  than 
the  sum  of  all  the  other  parts  ;  more  than  half ; 
as,  "A  majority  of  votes." 

3.  The  excess  of  the  greater  part  of  a  number 
above  the  other  part  or  parts  ;  as,  "By  what 
7najority  of  votes  was  he  elected  ?  " 

4.  Full  age,  or  the  state  of  a  person  at  full 
age  :  end  of  minority. 

This  prince  [Henry  HI.]  was  no  sooner  come  to  hia  ma- 
jority, but  the  barons  raised  a  cruel  war  against  him.  Davies. 

5.  The  office  of  a  major;  majorate.    Johnson. 

6.  t  First  or  chief  rank.  Shak. 

7.  \[L.majores.'\  Ancestors;  ancestry.  "A. 
posterity  not  unlike  their  majority."     B7'07vne. 

Syn.  —  A  plurality  is  the  greatest  of  the  several 
numbers  or  parts  into  wllich  any  number  may  be 
divided ;  whereas  a  majority  is  a  number  greater  than 
the  sum  of  all  tbe  other  parts. 

MA-JUS'CULE,  71.  ;  pi.  MAJUSCULES.  [L.  majus- 
culte  liter(E.'\  (In  diplomatics  or  ancient  manTi- 
seripts.)  A  capital  letter,  such  as  was  used  in 
ancient  manuscripts.  Hamilton. 

MAk'A-BLE.o.  Effectible ;  feasible,  [r.]  Cotgrave. 

MAKE,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  macian;  Dut.  maaketi;  Frs. 
§  Ger.  machen  ;    Dan.  7nage  ;   Sw.  maka.]      \i. 

M.ADE  ;  pp.  MAKING,  MADE.] 

1.  To  bring  into  being ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to 
create.     "  Let  us  make  man."  Gen.  i.  26. 

2.  To  fashion  of  materials  ;  to  form  by  art. 

He  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had  made  it 
a  molten  calf.  Ex.  xxxii.  4. 

3.  To  bring  into  any  state  or  condition  ;  to 
cause  to  become,  or  to  be  in  any  state.  "  He 
7nade  himself  of  no  reputation."  Phil.  ii.  7. 

4.  To  produce  or  effect,  as  agent  or  cause ; 
to  he  productive  of.  "AYealth  maketh  many 
friends."  Prov.  xix.  4. 

5.  To  compose  or  constitute,  as  parts,  mate- 
rials, or  ingredients  ;  to  frame  ;  to  mould. 

The  heaven,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  boundless  sea. 
Make  but  one  temple  for  the  Deity.  Waller. 

6.  To  perform ;  to  practise ;  to  do  ;  to  fabri- 
cate ;  as,  "  To  make  haste  " ;  "To  Tnalce  excuse." 

To  what  end  did  Ulysses  make  that  journey?         Dryden. 

7.  To  secure  ;  to  establish ;  to  settle ;  to  gain. 

Those  who  ore  wise  in  courts 
Make  friendships  with  tbe  ministers  of  state.  Btywe. 

8.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  prosperity ;  to  save 
from  misfortune  or  distress. 

,(j£g=  Formerly  much  used  in  this  sense  with  mar,  by 
way  of  contrast,  in  the  phrase,  "  To  nmke  or  mar," 
i.  e.  to  save  or  destroy. 
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This  ig  the  night 
That  either  makes  me  or  forcdoes  ine  quite. 


Shak. 


9.  To  hold ;  to  keep  ;  to  have. 

Deep  in  a  cave  the  Sibyl  makes  abode.  Dryden. 

10.  To  compel ;  to  constrain  ;  to  force. 
They  should  be  made  to  rise  at  their  early  hour.       Locke. 

11.  To  purpose  to  do ;  to  intend  ;  —  used  only 
in  interrogation.  *'  What  make  you  here  ? "  IShak. 

What  makest  thou  in  this  place?        Jucly.  xviii.  3. 

12.  To  raise,  as  profit  from  any  thing ;  to 
gain;  to  acquire;  as,  ''To  ?nake  money." 

13.  To  be  subject  to  ;  to  incur  ;  to  suffer. 

The  loss  was  private  that  I  made.  Drydeii. 

14.  To  provide,  as  an  entertainment. 

"When  tiiou  makest  a  dinner,  call  not  thy  friends,  but  the 
poor.  Luke  xiv.  12. 

15.  To  put;  to  place. 

You  must  make  a.  great  difference  between  Hercules'  labor 
by  land  and  Jason's  voyage  by  sea  for  the  golden  fleece.  Bacon. 

16.  To  cause  to  appear ;  to  represent ;  to  show. 

He  is  not  the  goose  and  ass  that  Valla  would  make  him. 

Baker. 

17.  To  put  into  a  proper  state  ;  to  prepare  for 
use  ;  as,  "To  make  a  bed." 

18.  f  To  fasten  ;  to  secure  ;  to  bar. 

The  doora  are  made  against  you."  Sliak. 

J8®=- Still  so  used  in  some  parts  of  England.  JVai-es. 

To  make  account,  to  reckon  ;  to  believe.  —  To  make 
account  ofj  to  esteem  ;  to  regard.  —  To  make  all  split, 
a  phrase  to  express  great  violonce.  SItak.  —  To  make 
amends,  to  give  reparation  or  compensation,  —  To  make 
away,  to  destroy.  "  What  multitudes  of  infants  have 
been  made  away  I  "  Addison.  To  transfer,  as  property. 
Waller.  — To  make  choice  of,  to  choose  in  preference.  — 
t  To  make  danger,  to  try  ;  to  venture  ;  to  make  experi- 
ment. Beau.  Sf  Fi.  —  ^To  make  fair  weather  to,  to 
humor  by  flattery;  to  coax.  "  Ixion  makes  fair 
weather  unto  Jove."  Marston.  —  To  make  free  with,  to 
tr§at  witliout  cererflony.  — To  make  ^ood,  to  maintain  ; 
to  defend  ;  to  justify.  "  As  for  this  otJier  argument 
...  I  wish  any  example  he  could  bring  from  tiaem 
could  make  it  good."  Dryden,  To  fulfil ;  to  accom- 
plish. "  This  letter  doth  make  y;ood  tlie  friar's  words." 
Shak.  —  To  make  known,  to  bring  to  liglit ;  to  publish. 

—  To  make  law,  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  to  deny  a  plaintiffs 
charge  under  oath  with  compurgators  Barrill.  —  To 
make  light  of,  to  consider  as  of  no  consequence.  Matt. 
xxii,  5.  — Ttt  make  love,  or  to  make  suit,  to  court.  —  To 
make  merry,  to  partake  of  an  entertainment;  to  feast. 

—  To  make  muck  of,  to  cherish  ;  to  foster.  "  It  is  good 
discretion  nottoma/ce  tooTn.itc/io/any  man  at  the  first.*' 
Bacon.  —  To  make  nice,  to  make  objection  ;  to  scruple. 
Shak.  —  7'o  make  no  difference,  or  to  make  no  matter,  to  be 
indifferent.  '*  Wliatsoever  they  were,  it  maketh  no  mat- 
ter to  me."  Qal.  \\.  16.  — To  make  no  doubt,  to  be  confi- 
dent.—  To  make  nothing  fur,  to  be  of  no  effect,  Hooker. 

—  To  make  of,  to  produce  from  ;  to  effect :  — to  esteem; 
to  consider  ;  to  account.  "  Makes  she  no  mure  of  me 
than  of  a  slave?"  Dryden.  —  To  cherish;  to  foster. 
"  Xaycus  was  wonderfully  beloved,  and  made  of  by 
the  Turkish,  mercliants."  Knolles.  —  To  make  over,  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  another  ;  to  transfer.  — To  make 
out,  to  clear  ;  to  explain.  "  Antiquaries  made  out  the 
most  ancient  medals  from  a  letter."  Felton.  To 
prove  ;  to  evince.  "  Reasonings  which  make  out  both 
my  propositions."  Jitterbury. —  To  make  sure  of,  to 
consider  as  certain  :  —  to  secure  to  one's  possession.  — 
To  make  up.  To  get  together  ;  as,  *'  To  make  up  a  sum 
of  money."  To  repair.  "  I  sought  a  man  tiiat  should 
make  up  the  hedge."  Ezek.  xxii.  30.  To  reconcile  ; 
to  compose;  as,  "To  make  up  a  quarrel."  Shak. 
To  constitute,  as  ingredients  ;  to  form.  "  An  enemy 
mjide  up  of  wiles  and  stratagems."  South.  To  make 
less  deficient  ;  to  supply.  "  So  what  was  wanting  in 
my  proof  might  be  made  up  in  the  example."  Olan- 
vUl.  To  compensate ;  to  balance.  *'  There  must 
needs  be  another  state  to  make  up  the  inequalities  of 
this."  Atterbury.  To  settle  ;  to  adjust.  "  He  was  to 
make  up  his  accounts  with  his  lord."  Rogers.  To 
accomplish;  to  conclude  ;  to  complete.  "  Tiie  general 
account  is  made  up  d^nd  printed."  Graunt. — To  make 
water,  to  void  urine.  — What  to  make  of,  how  to  under- 
stand ;  how  to  explain.  "  There  is  another  statue  of 
Apollo,  with  a  modern  inscription  on  the  pedestal, 
which  I  know  not  wliat  to  make  of."  Addison.  — To 
make  way,  to  advance  ;  to  proceed.  "  The  wind  came 
about,  so  as  we  could  make  little  or  no  way."  Bacon, 
To  clear  a  passage  ;  as,  "  To  make  way  for  a  car- 
riage." To  force  a  passage.  "  He  makes  his  way  o'er 
mountains."  Dryden. — (J^aut.)  To  make  a  port -or 
harbor,  to  arrive  at  or  reach  a  port.  —  To  make  the 
land,  to  discover  land. — To  maJce  sail,  to  spread  the 
sails,  or  to  increase  the  quantity  of  sail.  — To  make 
stern-way,  to  retreat  or  move  with  stern  foremost.  — 
To  make  water,  to  leak. 

Syn. —  Make  a  table,  a  pen;  create  a  desire,  a 
want  ;/orm  a  model,  an  image;  perform  a  labor  or 
service  ;  compose  a  treatise  ;  produceot  cause  a  change. 
A  tool  or  instrument  is  made  by  a  mechanic,  a  nest  by 
a  bird  ;  the  world  was  created  by  God. 

MAKEj   V,   n.     1.    To   pass    from  one  place    to 


another;  to  travel ;  to  journey  ;  to  proceed  ;  to 
tend ;  to  go. 

When  they  set  out  from  Mount  Sinai,  they  made  north- 
ward unto  Eismali.  Bronxne. 
The  French  king  makes  at  us  directly.          Addison. 

2.  To  have  effect ;  to  contribute  ;  to  operate. 
Let  us  follow  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace. 

kom.  xiv.  19. 

3.  To  show ;  to  appear ;  to  seem. 

Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  before 
them,  and  fled.  Josh.  viii.  15. 

4.  fTo  compose  poetry;  to  versify. 

Besides  her  peerless  skill  in  making  well.  Spenser. 

A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies:  und  who  cannot 
make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his  name  for  nothing.        Dryden. 

jg^A  meaning  derived  from  that  of  the  Gr.  ttouoj, 
to  make ;  to  create. 

To  make  away  with,  to  destroy  ;  to  kill ;  to  make 
away.  "  An  unaccountable  melancholy  which  dis- 
posed several  of  them  to  make  away  with  themselves." 
Addison.  —  To  make  bold,  to  presume ;  to  use  freedom. 
—  To  make  for,  to  advantage  ;  to  favor.  "  None  deny 
there  is  a  God,  but  those  for  whom  it  maketh  that 
there  were  no  God."  Bacon. —  To  make  out,  to  suc- 
ceed; as,  ^^  I  made  out  to  accomplish  the  object."  — 
To  make  up,  to  become  reconciled  ;  to  adjust  a  differ- 
ence. —  To  make  up  to,  to  approach.  "  Seeing  a  coun- 
try gentleman  trotting  before  me,  I  made  up  to  him." 
Addison. — ■  To  make  up  for,  to  compensate;  to  be  in- 
stead of.  Swifl. — To  make  with,  "Antiquity,  custom, 
and  consent,  in  the  church  of  God,  making  with  that 
which  law  doth  establish."    Hooker. 

MAKE, ra.  Form;  structure;  construction;  shape; 
texture  ;  constitution ;  nature  ;  kind. 

Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  make 

As  every  plot  can  undermine  and  shake?        Dryden. 

t  MAKE,  n.  [A.  S.  maca ;  Dan.  m^age ;  Icel. 
maki.l  A  companion ;  a  mate  ;  a  friend.  "  The 
maids  and  their  Tnakes."  B.  Jonson. 

MAKE'BATE,  n.     [make  and  hate.']     A  breeder  of 

quarrels.  Sidney. 

t  MAKE'L^SS,    a.      1.    Matchless ;    not    to     be 

equalled.  Chaucer. 

2.  "Without  a  mate  ;  deprived  of  a  mate. 

The  world  will  wail  thee  like  a  makeless  wife.         Shak. 

MAKE'PEACE,  n.  Peacemaker ;  reconciler.  Shak. 

MAK'?R,  n.  1.  One  who  makes  any  thing ;  —  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  Creator. 

Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker?       Job  iv.  17. 

2.  A  poet ;  — formerly  so  applied  as  a  special 
title.  Sidney, 

Expert  being  grown 
In  music,  and,  besides,  a  curious  maker  known.     Drayton. 

MAKE'SHIft,  n.  An  expedient  adopted  to  serve 
a  present  purpose  or  turn  ;  a  temporary  substi- 
tute ;  a  plea.  Ed.  Rev. 

MAKE'WEIGHT  (mak'wat),  n.  That  which  as- 
sists to  make  up  weight,  or  that  contributes  to 
something  not  sufficient  of  itself.  Bur/ce. 

MAK'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  forming,  producing, 
or  constructing  ;  formation  ;  construction, 
"  Wares  of  thy  making.''*  Ezek,  xxvii.  16. 

2.  Composition  ;  structure ;  form ;  make. 

She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen.  Shak. 

3.  t  A  poem.  The  Churl  and  the  Bird. 

MAK'ING-IR'ON  (-i'urn),  n.  An  instrument  with 
a  groove  in  it,  used  by  calkers  to  finish  off  the 
seam  after  the  oakum  is  driven  into  it.    Ogilvie. 

MAK'ING— UP,  n.  Reduction  of  spirits  to  a  stand- 
ard of  strength,  or  to  the  proof  point.       Craig. 

MAL.  [L.  male ;  Fr.  mat']  A  prefix.  —  See  Male. 

MAL-A-BA'TPIRUM,  n.  The  leaf  of  the  Laurus 
cassia.  Brande. 

"MAL'A-CA-TUNE,  n.  A  kind  of  peach;  meloco- 
ton ;  melicotoon.  Kenrick. 

MAL'A-€HITE  (mai'ri-kit),  n.  [Gr.  ytaldxv,  the 
mallow-fiower ;  (ia?.aK6s,  soft;  Fr.  malachite.'] 
{Min.)  "Native  carbonate  of  copper,  either  green 
or  blue.  Dana. 

JS^  Green  malachite  usually  accompanies  the  other 
ores  of  copper.  It  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  when 
in  large  masses  is  cut  into  tables,  snuff-boxes,  vases, 
&c.  Blue  malachite  is  a  valuable  ore  of  copper,  and 
when  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  it  forms  a  blue 
pigment  of  a  bright  tint,  but  of  little  value  on  account 
of  its  liability  to  turn  green.     Dana. 

t  MAL-A-ClS'SANT,  a.  [L.  maladsso,  malacissans, 
to  make  soft.]     Softening ;  mollifying.      Wats. 

fMAL-A-CIS-SA'TIONy  n.  The  act  of  making 
soft  or  supple.  Bacon. 


MAL-A-CO-DfiN'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  tia?.aK6s,  soft, 
and  6£v6pov,  a  tree.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  decidu- 
ous shrubs  and  trees.  Craig, 

MAL'A-CO-DERM,  n.  [Gr.  fiaXaKds,  soft,  and  Sipfia, 
the  skin.]     {Ent.)  A  serricorn  beetle.    Brande., 

MAL'A-CO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  fiaXoKOs,  soft  (L.  mala- 
cus)\  and  ?.iOos,  a  stone  ;  It.  malacoHte.]  (Min.) 
A  variety  of  pyroxene  or  augite.  Dana. 

MAL-A-COL'p-^iST,  n.  One  versed  in  mala- 
cology ;  one  who  treats  of  the  moUusca,   W7'ight. 

MAL-A-COL'P-^Y,  n.     [Gr.  naXaxia,  water  ani-  - 
mals  of  soft  substance,  and  ?Jyos,  a  discourse; 
Fr.  malacologie.]   The  natural  history  or  science 
of  moUusks  or  molluscous  animals,  or  of  shells 
and  shell-fish,  including  conchology.  Swainson. 

MAL-A-COP-T^l-Rlr^'j-AN,  n.  [Gr.  //o^aitrff,  soft, 
and  TTTcptil,  a  wing.]  {Ich.)  One  of  a  class  of 
fishes,  which,  with  an  internal  osseous  skeleton, 
have  the  rays  of  the  fins  soft,  except  the  first  ray 
of  the  dorsal  and  the  pectoral  fins.         Brande. 

MAL-A-C6P-Tp-Ry(;j'l-0tJS,  a,  {Ich.)  Belonging 
to,  or  having  the  nature  of,  the  malacopterygi- 
ans.  Wright. 

MAL-A-COS'T^-ON",  n.  [Gr.  ^aXaKds,  soft,  and 
dcrriov,  a  bone.]  [Med.)  A  diseased  softness  of 
the  bones.  DungUson. 

MAL-A-C6S'TO-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  iia?.aK6s,  soft,  and 
(TTOfia,  the  mouth.]     Soft-jawed,  as  fish.     Owen. 

MAL-A-COS'TRA-CAN,  n.  [Gr.  (ia7.aKdg,  soft,  and 
SarpaKov,  a  shell.]  {Zodl.)  One  of  the  crusta- 
ceans, as  the  crab,  the  lobster,  &c.j  not  included 
among  the  entomostracans.  Brande, 

MAL-A-C0S-TRA-C6l'0-^Y,  n.  The  science 
which  relates  to  the  malacostracans.       Ogilvie. 

MAL-A-COs'TRA-COtJS,  a.  {ZoOl.)  Belonging  to 
the  malacostracans.  Wnght. 

MAL-AD-JtJST'MipNT,  n.  A  wrong  adjustment; 
an  improper  adaptation.  Craig. 

MAL-AD-MIN-!S-TRA'TI0N,  n.  Bad  manage- 
ment. —  See  Maleadministration.        Todd. 

MAL-A-DRotT',  a.  [Fr.]  Awkward;  unhandy; 
unskilful;  clumsy.  Roget, 

MAL-A-DROIT'LY,  ad.  In  a  maladroit  or  awk- 
ward manner.  Carlyle, 

MAL-A-DR0iT'N:5;SS,  n.  Want  of  dexterity ;  awk- 
wardne  s  s .  Wright, 

MAL'A-DY,  n.  [L.  mahis,  bad;  It.  malaitia;  Sp. 
m,alatia\  Fr.  m.aladie.]  An  illness;  a  deep- 
seated  indisposition ;  a  sickness ;  a  disease ;  a 
distemper ;  a  disorder. 

Phyeicians  first  require  that  the  malady  be  known.    Spenser. 

Syn.  — See  Disease. 

MA' LA  Fi'DE.  \h.,  in  bad  faith.]  With  a  de- 
sign to  deceive.  Macdonnel, 

MAL'A-GA,  «■.,    A  wine  from  Malaga  in  Spain. 

MA-LAG'MA,  n.  [L,,  from  Gr.  ^^Xayyta;  fiaXdcabj, 
to  soothe.]  {Med.)  An  emollient  cataplasm  ;  a 
poultice.  DungUson, 

MA' LA  lJ\r  SE.  [L.,  evils  in  themselves.]  Of- 
fences at  common  law.  —  See  Malum  in  se. 

mAl'AN-D^RS,  n.  pi  [L.  mala7idria,  hlisters  on 
the  neck ;  Fr.  malandres ;  It.  malandare,  to 
ruin  one's  self;  Tnale,  ill,  and  andare,  to  go.] 
Scabs,  or  scurvy  eruptions,  on  the  inside  of  the 
hock  of  a  horse.  DungUson. 

mAl'A-PERT,  a.  [L.  maU,  bad,  and  Eng.  pert. 
—  Old  'Fv.  apert,  taught;  mahipert,  ill-taught, 
ill-bred.  Talbot.]  Quick,  with  impudence ; 
sprightly,  without  respect  or  decency ;  saucy ; 
imnudent ;  rude. 


Peace,  master  marquis,  you  are  malapert^ 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honor  is  scarce  current. 


Shah. 


MAL'A-PERT-LY,  ad.     In  a  malapert  manner ; 
impudently ;  saucily,     [e..]  Skelton, 

MAL'A-PERT-N^SS,   n.      The   quality  of   being 
malapert;  sauciness ;  impudence. 

Not  boldness,  but  malapertness.  FoGierby* 

MAL'aP-RO'POS'  (mai'ap-pro-po'),  ad.     [Tr.  mal 
apropos.']  Unseasonably;  unsuitably.  Dryden, 

MA'LAR,  a.     [L.  mala,  cheek  ;  It.  mala/re,]     Be- 
longing to  the  cheek.  "  Mafoir bone."  DungUson, 
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1VIAL-A'RI-A,n.  [It.  ma^e  and  ana,  bad  air,  from 
L.  makiSj  bad,  and  Gr.  a^p,  air.]  An  exhalation 
from  marshy  districts,  producing  intermittent 
fever  or  disease  ;  a  noxious  exhalation.  Brande. 

lVIAL-A'R[-OUS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
malaria ;  insalubrious.  Ed.  Rev. 

MA'LATE,  ft.  (Ckem.)  A  salt  formed  of  malic 
acid  and  a  base.  P.  Oyc, 

T  MA  LAX,  ^         I  V.  a.      [Gr.  iial&aaut ;    L.   ma- 
fMA-LAX'ATR,  S  laxo^  malaxatics.']     To  blend  or 
beat  together ;  to  soften. 


t  MAL-AX-A'TION  (mai-aks-a'slmn),  /t.     [L.  mal- 
axatio.']     The  act  of  softening.  Bailey. 


{Geog.)    A  native   of  Malaya  or 
■  Murray. 

{Geoff.)  Relating  to  Malaya  or 
Mur?'ay. 


MA-LAY',    -i 
Malacca. 

MA-LAY'AN,  u,. 
Malacca. 

MAL'BROOK,  ?t.  A  species  of  monkey.  Goldsmith. 

MAL'CON-TENT,  n.     See  Malecontent. 

MAL-DA'NI-AN,  ft.  {ZoOl.)  One  of  a  family  of 
sedentary  annelids,  P.  Cyc. 

MALD'MO-NY,  ft.  (Bot.)  A  plant ;  bearwort.  Ash. 

MALE,  a.  [L.  mascidus;  dim.  of  mas;  It.  mas- 
chio -y  Sp.  inacho,  masculino;  Fr.  male.'] 

1.  Of  the  sex  that  begets  young  ;  not  female. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  flower  which  has  stamens, 
but  no  pistil.  Gray. 

3.  {Mech.)  Noting  a  screw  with  a  spiral  thread 
niade  to  fit  into  corresponding  grooves  in  ari  or- 
ifice called  %\ie  female  screw. 

MALE,  ft.     1.  The  he  of  any  species. 

The  glowworm  ia  a  female  caterpillar  the  male  of  which 
13  a  fly.  Paley. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant  which  bears  stamens  but 
no  pistil.  Henslow. 

MALE-,  [mai,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  O.  Scott, 
Kenrick  ;  mal,  W.  J.  F,"]  [L.  male ;  Fr.  mal.] 
A  prefix  from  the  Latin,  which,  in  composition, 
signifies  ill  or  evil. 

fl^^This  syllable,  as  a  prefix,  is  almost  always  pro- 
nounced short ;  and  the  e,  which  is  sunk  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, is  often  omitted  in  the  orthowr.iphy. 
Walker  says,  "  Tliough  all  our  pronouncing  diction- 
aries adopt  the  short  sound  of  a,  and  some  even  leave 
out  the  e,  yet,  as  analogy  is  so  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  long  sound,  and  custom  is  not  quite  unanimous, 
the  long  sound  ought  certainly  to  have  the  preference, 
with  all  who  aim  at  correctness  and  consistency." 

Most  of  the  orthoepists,  however,  since  the  time  of 
Walker,  as  well  as  before,  adopt  the  short  sound  of  a. 
There  are  words  in  which  male  has  the  same  origin 
and  meaning  ;  but  the  letters  are  not  so  separable  as 
to  have  the  character  of  a  prefix  ;  as,  malefactor. 

MALE-AD-MIN-IS-TRA'TION",  ft.  Bad  manage- 
ment "of  affairs,  or  of  government. 
When  a  prince  was  laid  aside  for  maleadministration.  Swift. 
j(J®*  The  words  maleadministration^  vialecontentj 
malepractice,  &c.,  are  often  written  maladministration^ 
malcontent^  &c.,  and  they  are  so  printed  in  the  diction- 
ary of  Webster,  and  also  in  those  of  Craig  and  Ogil- 
vie  ;  but  nearly  all  the  other  English  dictionaries 
retain  the  e  in  the  prefixed  syllable  male.  Smart  says, 
"  Maladiainistratioii,  malcontent^  &c.,  conform  to  the 
actual  pronunciation,  yet  are  not  the  forms  adopted 
by  good  writers." 

MALE-CON-FpR-MA'TION,  ft.  An  ill  or  defec- 
tive conformation;  —  %mtten  also  inalconfor- 
mation.  Smart. 

MALE'CON-TfiNT,  71.  One  who  is  dissatisfied; 
—  written  also  malcontent.  Addison. 


J 


[It.  malcontento ;  Fr. 


MALE'CON-TBNT, 

MALE-OON-TENT'eD,  5  malcontent.]  Discon- 
tented ;  dissatisfied.  "  It  makes  me  malecon- 
tent and  desperate."  Fanshaw.  "The  male- 
contented  multitude."     Bp.  Hall. 

MALE-CON-TENT'¥D-LY,  ad.    With  discontent. 

MALE-CON-TENT'JED-NfiSS,  n.  Discontented- 
ness.  "A  spirit  otmalecontentedness." Spectator. 

t  MAL-e-DI'CJgN-CY,  ».  [L.  maledicentia.']  Re- 
proachful speech.  Atterbury. 

t  MAL-5-DI'C5NT,  a.  [Ij.  maledicens.']  Speak- 
ing reproachfully  ;  slanderous.    fSir  E.  Sandys. 

t  MAL-p-DICT'^D,  a.     Accursed.  Bailey. 

mAl-P-DIC'TION,  n.     [L.  maledictio;  male,  ill, 


wrongly,  and  dico,  to  say ;  It.  maledizione ;  Sp. 
maldicion ;  Fr.  malediction.']  A  curse ;  exe- 
cration ;  denunciation  ;  imprecation.  Hooker. 
Syn.  —  Malediction  and  cur^e  both  signify  a  decia- 
ration  of  a  wish  of  evil  against  some  person  ;  impre- 
cation.  signifies  the  praying  down  of  evii  upon  some 
person  i  denunciation,  a  public  censure  or  tiireatening 
of  ill ;  execration,  an  expression  of  abhorrence  and  re- 
sentment, in  relation  to  some  person  or  thing  ;  anath- 
ema, a  curse  or  excommunication  pronounced  by 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

■MAL-5-FAC'TIOJN,  n.  [L.  male,  wrongly,  and 
facio,  to  do.]   A  crime  ;  an  ofi'ence.   [r.]  Sha/c. 

mAl-5-FAc'TOR,  n.     [L.]     An  offender  against 
law ;  a  criminal ;  a  culprit ;  a  felon  ;  a  convict. 
A  j  ailcr  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  inali^'actor,  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  CulMlNAL . 

MALE-FEA'^ANCE  [mal-fe'zjns,  K.  Wb. ;  m&I-ia'- 
z&ns,  jSm.],  n.  [Fr.  mal/'aisance.]  {Law.)  Evil 
doing ;  ill  conduct ;  the  doing  of  what  one  ought 
not  to  do.  Bwrrill. 

MALE'FEIIN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  wild  plant  having 
astringent  and  emetic  properties,  used  in  med- 
icine as  an  anthelmintic ;  Aspidiuin  Jtlix-mas. 

Simmonds. 

t  MA-LEF'IC,  a.  [L.  maleficus  ;  It.  §-  Sp.  inalejico  ; 
Fr.  malefique.]     Mischievous  ;  hurtful.   Bailey. 

t  MAl'5-FICE  (mare-fis),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  male- 
fieium.]    An  evil  act  or  deed.  Chaucer. 

MA-LEP'I-CENCE,  n.  [L.  maleficentia  ;  It.  ma- 
leficenza;  Sp.  Tnaleficencia -,  Fr.  malfaisance.] 
Active  ill-will ;  injury ;  mischief,  [r.]  Maunder. 

MA-LEF'!-CENT,  a.  [L.  maleficus.]  Wicked; 
doing  evil;  mischievous.  *'A  mischievous  or 
maleflcetit  nation."     [r.]  Burke. 

t  MAL-5-Fr'CI-ATE  (mSI-e-ftsh'e-at),  v.  a.  To 
affect  with  sorcery ;  to  bewitch.  Burton. 

t  mAL-E-FI-CI-A'TION  (mSI-e-fish-e-a'shun),  n. 
Witchcraft ;  sorcery.  Bp.  Hall. 

MAL-f,-PI"CI5NCE  (-flsh'ens),  n.  The  doing  of 
evil;  maleficence,     [r.]  Ogilvie. 

MAL-e-FI"CH;NT  (-fish'ent),  a.  Doing  evil; 
maleficent,     [r.]  Ogilvie. 

MALE-FOR-MA'TION,  71.  Ill  or  wrong  formation ; 
defect  of  structure.  Good. 

t  MA-LEN'9!NE,  n.  [Fr.  maUngin.]  Evil  de- 
vice or  contrivance  ;  guile  ;  deceit.  Milton. 

MALE-0'DOR,  II.    A  bad  odor  or  smell.    Qu.  Rev. 

mAlE-PRAc'TICE,  n.  Practice  contrary  to  rtiles ; 
evil  practice;  misconduct;  bad  conduct;  — 
written  also  malpractice.  Johnson. 

MALE-SPIR'!T-:5:d,  a.  Having  the  spirit  of  a 
man.     "  That  ma^c-sp/nYef^  dame."    B.  Jonson. 

+  mAl'JPT,  re.  [Ft.  malette.]  A  budget;  a  port- 
manteau.    "  The  owner  of  the  ?na?e^."   SheUon. 

t  mAl'^-TEnT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  maletolt,  or  maletot.] 
{Law.}  A  toll  on  a  sack  of  wool.  Whishaw. 

MALE-TREAT',  V.  a.  [i.  MALETREATED  ;  pp. 
MALETKEATING,  MALETREATED.]  -To  treat  ill; 

to  abuse ;  to  injure.  —  See  Maltreat.      Todd. 

mAle-TREAT'M^NT,  re.  Ill  usage;  abuse;  in- 
jury.—  See  Maltreatment.  Ash. 

MA-LEV'0-LENOE,  re.  [L.  malevolentia ;  male, 
ill,  and  volo,  to  -wish  ;  It.  malevolenza ;  Sp.  ma- 
levolenda ;  Fr.  malveillanee.]  The  quality  of 
being  malevolent ;  inclination  to  injure  others  ; 
ill-will;  malignity;  malice;  envy. 

The  malevolence  towards  those  who  excel.        Spectator. 
Syn. — See  Malice. 

MA-LEV'O-LENT,    a.     [L.   malevolen.<! ;    It.   ma- 
levogliente  ;  Fr.  malveillant.]     Ill-disposed  to- 
wards others  ;  inclined  to  injury  ;  wishing  ill ; 
malicious  ;.malignant ;  virulent ;  hostile.  Dj-yrfere. 
Syn.  — See  Malicious. 

MA-LEV'0-LENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  malevolent  man- 
ner ;  malignantly  ;  with  ill-will.  Howell. 

t  MA-LEV'p-LOCs, «.  IL.  malevolus.]  Wishing 
ill ;  malevolent ;  malicious.  "  Those  malevohus 
critics."  Warbiirton. 

MAL-f.X-5-CU'TION,  re.  Wrong  execution  ;  bad 
administration.  Craig. 


MAL-g66'ZAR,  or  MAL-GtJ'ZAR,  n.  A  head- 
farmer  ;  a  renter ;  a  chief.  [India.]  C.  P.  Brown. 

MAL-g66'ZA-EEE,  u.  Land  subject  to  assess- 
ment,    [ludia.]  Simmonds. 

tMAL-GRA'ClOUS  (-gra'shus),  a.  Ungraceful; 
offensive.  Gower. 

MA'LIC,  a.  [L.  malum  (Gr.  uriXav),  an  apple.] 
{Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  the  apple 
and  several  other  fruits.  Brande. 

mAl'ICE  (mai'is),  re.  [L.  malitia;  It.  malizia; 
Sp.  malicia  ;  Fr.  malice.]  A  wicked  intention 
to  do  injury;  badness  of  design;  deliberate 
mischief;  ill  intention;  maliciousness;  malev- 
olence ;  malignity  ;  rancor  ;  ill-will ;  spite. 

Syn.  —  Malice,  maliciousness,  malevolence,  and  ma- 
liirnity  are  all  the  essence  of  badness  or  ill  feeling 
lying  in  the  heart ;  rancor  is  a  deep-seated  hatred  ; 
grudge,  a  long-cherished  ill  feeling  ;  spite,  a  sudden 
fit  of  ill-will  ;  7j797tc,  a  slight  anger. — Virulent  rancor ; 
an  old  grudge  ;  a  petty  spite  ;  personal  pique. 

t  iMAIj'JCE,  v.  a.  To  regard  with  ill-will.  Spenser, 

t  MAL'J-CHO,  re.  [Sp.  malhecho;  maZ,  bad,  and 
hecho,  deed.]     Mischief;  injustice.  Shak. 

MA-Li"CIOys  (m^-lish'iis),  a.  [L.  malitiosus; 
Sp.  malicioso ;  It.  malizioso  ;  Fr,  maHcievx.] 

1.  Full  of  malice  ;  inclined  to  injure  another ; 
ill-disposed  ;  intending  ill ;  malignant ;  malev- 
olent.    "  Malicious  censurers."  Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  malice ;  as,  "  A  mali- 
cious slander." 

Syn.  —  Malevolent  literally  signifies  wishing  ill  to 
others,  and  is  the  reverse  of  benevolent ;  malicious  sig- 
nifies cherishing  malice  or  intending  ill  ;  malignant 
and  malign  include  both  envy  and  malice  ;  spiteful 
implies  ill-will  arising  from  some  feeling  of  pique  or 
anger.  A  malevolent  heart  ;  a  malicious  or  malignant 
joy  at  another's  distress  or  injury  j  spiteful  feeling  or 
remark. 

MA-Ll"CIOUS-Ly  (mii-Hsh'iis-le),  ad.  With  mal- 
ice or  malignity  ;  malignly.  Sivift. 

MA-LI"CIOUS-NESS  (m?-ljsh'iis-n«s),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  malicious ;  disposition  to  injure 
another;  malice;  malignity.  Herbert. 

Syn.  —  See  Malice. 

MA-LIGN'  (mHln')>  «•  [L-  malignus;  It.  §  Sp. 
inaligno  ;  Fr.  malin.] 

1.  Having  malice  and  envy ;  cherishing  ill- 
will  ;  ill-disposed  ;  malicious  ;  malignant. 

2.  Unfavorable  ;  injurious  ;  pernicious  ;  bad. 
"  Malign  influence."  South. 

3.  Fatal ;  pestilential;  infectious;  malignant. 
"  JVfaZzt/re  ulcers."  Bacon. 

Syn See  Malicious. 

MA-LIGN'   (mj-Iin'),  v.  a.       \i.   MALIGNED  ;  pp. 

MALIGNING,  MALIGNED.] 

1.  To  regard  with  envy  or  malice. 

Men  whom  they  malign  by  stealing  their  goods.     Spenser. 

2.  To  defame  ;  to  vilify ;  to  revile  ;  to  ca- 
lumniate ;  to  asperse  ;  to  slander ;  to  scandal- 
ize ;  to  traduce.  South. 

3.  t  To  harm  ;  to  hurt ;  to  injure. 

Fruit-trees  too  much  maligned  by  the  arsenical  fumes.  Bojile. 

t  MA-LIGN'  {m!i-IIn'),  v.  re.  To  entertain  malice  ; 
to  cherish  ill-will.  Milton. 

MA-LIG'NANCE,  n.     Malignancy.  Milton. 

MA-LIG'NAN-CY,  re.    See  Malignity. 

1.  Malevolence  ;  malice  ;  malignity.       Shak. 

2.  Destructive  tendency ;  malignity.  Wiseman. 

MA-LIG'NANT,  a.  [L.  maligna,  malignans,  to 
do  maliciously.] 

1.  Partaking  of  malice  and  envy ;  malign  ; 
envious ;  invidious  ;  malicious.  Shak. 

2.  {Med.)  Hostile  to  life  ;  threatening  death 
to  the  patient ;  fatal ;  as,  "  Malignant  fevers." 

Syn.  —  See  Invidious. 
MA-LTg'NANT,  re.     1.  One  who  is  ill-disposed  ;  a 
malevolent  person.  Hooker. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  Cavaliers  by  the  Puri- 
tans in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

How  will  dissenting  brethren  relish  it?        „  ,- 
What  will  malignajits  say  ?  Hvamraa. 

MA-LIG'NANT-LY,  ad.  With  ill  intention  ;  ma- 
liciously ;  malignly.  Shak. 

MA-LIGN'5R  (msi-lin'er),  re.  One  who  maligns  ; 
a  vilifier ;  a  traducer.  Simft. 
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MALIGNIFY 

MA-LIG'Nl-FY,  v.  a.  To  make  of  render  malig- 
"»"t-     [k.]  Jackson. 

MA-LIG'NI-TY,  n.  [L.  malignitas  ;  It.  malinnitci ; 
Sp.  mahgnidad  ;  Fr.  malignitd.] 

1.  Malice  ;  maliciousness  ;  malevolence  ;  ill- 
will  ;  malignancy  ;  hatred  ;  animosity.     Tickell. 

2.  Contrariety  to  life;  destructive  tendency ; 
fatality.  "  An  invincible  malignity  in  his  dis- 
®^sc*      ,  Hayward. 

3.  Evilness  of  nature  ;  heinousness.  "  This 
ahovrs  the  high  malignity  of  fraud."         South. 

Syn.  —  Seo  Animosity,  Malice. 

MA-LlGN'LY  (nij-lin'lD),  ad.  Enviously;  with 
ill-will;  malignantly.  Pope. 

MA-LIN'^PR,  V.  n.  [Fr.  malingre,  sickly,  weak- 
ly.] (il/(7.)  To  feign,  produce,  or  protract  ill- 
ness in  order  to  avoid  some  duty.        Campbell. 

MA-LIN'P5R-5R,  "•  {Mil.)  A  soldier  who  feigns, 
produces,  or  protracts  illness  in  order  to  avoid 
doing  his  duty.  Campbell. 

MA-LlN'p?K-ING,  a.  (Mil.)  Feigning,  produc- 
ing, or  protracting  illness  in  order  to  avoid 
doing  one's  duty.  Ed.  Rev. 

MA-LIN'gffi-EY,  n.     Feigned  sickness.         Craig. 

MA'L{S,  n.  [Gr.  fiShg.']  {Med.)  A  cutaneous 
disease  produced  by  animalcules.       Dunglison. 

MAL'I-§ON  (mal'e-zn),  n.  [Old  Fr.]  A  maledic- 
tion,    [e.]  Chaucer.    Ec.  Rev.,  1839. 

MAL'KIN  (mSlw'fcjii),  re.  [From  mal,  of  Mary,  and 
kin.  Johnson.  A  diminutive  of  Mary,  of  mal 
and  kin.  Nares.  The  old  diminutive  of  Moll. 
Booth.']  A  kind  of  mop  made  of  clouts  for 
sweeping  ovens  ;  —  a  frightful  figure  of  clouts 
dressed  up  :  —  a  dirty  wench,  —  See  Maidma- 
KIAN.  Shak. 

mAll  [mill,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  Wr.  Wb. ;  mal,  S.  W.  F. 
Sm.  R.  C.  ;  mal  or  mkwl,  K.],  n.  [L.  malleus; 
It.  m,aglio,  nialleo  ;  Sp.  m,aUo  ;  Fr.  m,ail.'\ 

1.  A  kind  of  hammer  or  beetle;  a  heavy 
wooden  hammer  ;  a  mallet.  Addison. 

2.  f  A  stroke  ;  a  blow,  Spenser. 
/gg=~  "  This  word  is  a  whimsical  instance  of  the 

caprice  of  castnin.  Nothing  can  be  more  uniform 
than  the  sound  we  give  to  a,  before  double  I,  in  the 
same  syllable  :  and  yet  this  word,  when  it  signifies  a 
wooden  hammer,  has  not  only  changed  its  deep  sound 
of  a  in  aU  into  the  a  in  aUey,  but  bas  dwindled  into 
the  short  sound  of  e,  in  mall,  a  walk  in  St.  James's 
Park,  where  they  formerly  played  with  malls  and 
balls,  and  from  whence  it  had  its  name ;  and,  to 
crown  the  absurdity,  a  street  parallel  to  this  walk  is 
spelt  Pall  Mall,  and  pronounced  pell-mell,  which  con- 
founds its  origin  with  the  French  adverb,  pSle  mSle. 
For  Bailey  appears  to  derive  the  name  of  the  street 
justly  from  pellere  malleo,  to  strike  with  a  mallet. 
That  this  word  was  justly  pronounced  formerly,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  from  the  rhymes  to  it : 

'  And  give  that  reverend  head  a  mall 
Or  two,  or  three,  against  a  wall.'  Hudibras. 

As  a  corroboration  of  this,  we  find  a  large  wooden 
club,  used  for  killing  swine,  called  and  spelt  a  mall; 
and  the  verb  signifiying  to  beat  or  bruise  is  spelt  and 
pronounced  in  the  same  manner.  The  word  mallet, 
where  the  latter  I  is  separated  from  the  former,  is 
under  a  different  predicament,  and  is  pronounced 
regularly."     Walker. 

MALL  [m5l,  S.  P.  Sm.  C.  B.  Wb. ;  mSl,  W.  E.  Ja. ; 
mal  or  miwl,  K.],  n.  A  public  walk  ;  —  supposed 
to  be  so  called  from  being  the  place  where  a 
game  was  played  with  malls  and  a  ball.  Johnson. 
4Kg="  Pall  Mall,  a  street  in  London,  is  pronounced 
pSl  mSl.     Walker.     Smart. 

MALL,  V.  a.  [W.  malu,  to  bruise.]  [i.  malled  ; 
pp.  HALLING,  MALLEB.]  To  beat  Or  Strike  with 
a  mall ;  to  bruise  ;  to  maul.  Johnson. 

MAL'LARD,  n.     [Fr.  malart.]     1.  The  drake  of 

the  wild  duck.  Shak. 

2.  ( Ornith.)  The  common  wild  duck  ;  Anas 

boschas.  Tarrell. 

MAL-LJ-A-BIL'J-TY,  n.  [It.  malledbilita ;  Sp. 
m,aleabilidad  ;  Fr.  malleability.']  The  quality  of 
being  malleable  ;  capacity  of  being  beaten  out 
into  thin  plates,  as  some  metals.  Locke. 

MAL'L5-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  malleabile  ;  Sp.  maleable  ; 
Fr.  malleable,  from  L.  malleus,  a  hammer.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  spread,  extended,  or  drawn  out 
by  being  beaten  with  a  hammer ;  as,  "  Mal- 
leable metals."  Bacon. 
Syn.  —  See  Ductile. 
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MAL'L^-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
malleable  ;  malleability ;  ductility.  Locke. 

MAl'LJ-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  malleatus,  hammered ; 
malleus,  a  hammer.]  [i.  malleated  ;  pp.  mal- 
leating,  malleatedJ  To  beat  with  a  ham- 
mer ;  to  hammer.  "  The  art  of  melting  and 
malleating  raetals."  Derham. 

MAL-L5-A'TI0N,  re.  [Old  Fr.]  The  act  of  beat- 
ing or  hammering.  Gayton. 

mAl'L5-M0CK,».  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  petrel; 
Procellaria  glacialis.  Jamieson, 

MAl'L5N-D5E§,  re.  pi.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of 
horses;  malanders  — See Malanders. Loui^ore. 

MAl'h;-0-LAR,  a.  [L.  malleohis,  the  ankle.] 
Belonging,  or  relating  to,  the  ankle  ;  noting  two 
branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. Dunglison. 

MAL'L^T,  n.  [L.  malleus,  a  hammer;  It.  ma- 
glietto ;  Fr.  maillet.]  A  wooden  hammer.  Boyle. 

MAL'Lp-tJS,  re.  [L.  malleus,  a  hammer.]  (Anat.) 
The  longest  and  outermost  of  the  four  small 
bones  of  the  ear.  Dunglison. 

MAL-LO'TUS,  n.  [Gr.  palXusrds,  fleecy.]  (Ich.) 
The  generic  name  of  the  capelan.  Storer. 

MAL'LOW,  n. ;  pi.  mAl'low?.  [Gr.  fiaUxri ;  L.  ^ 
It.  malva.  —  A.  S.  malu,  or  molwe.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  mucilaginous  plants  ;  Malva  ;  —  sel- 
dom used  hut  in  the  plural  form.  Loudon. 

MALM'-BRIOK  (mim'-),  re.  A  brick  composed  of 
sand,  comminuted  chalk,  and  clay.  Ogilvie. 

MALM'-ROCK  (mim'-),  re.  (Mill.)  A  variety  of 
fire-stone.  Ogilvie. 

MALM'^EY  (miim'ze),  n.  [It.  malvagia,  malvosio ; 
Sp.  ?nalvasia  ;  Fr.  malvoisie.'] 

1.  A  luscious  white  wine,  prepared  in  various 
places,  particularly  in  the  island  of  Madeira, 
but  originally  from  Malvasia  in  the  Morea.SAnA. 

2.  A  rich  sort  of  grape.  Johnson. 

MAL'O-PB,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  malvaceous 
plants.  P.  Cyc. 

M4L-P10'HI-4,n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  the 
IBarbadoes  cherry.  Loudon. 

MAL-PlG-HI-A'CEOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  like,  plants  of  the  genus  Malpighia.Hetislow. 

MAL-PRAC'TICE,  re.  Practice  contrary  to  rules ; 
—  written  also  malepractice.  Blackstone. 

MALT,  re.  [A.  S.  mealt,  or  malt;  Dut.  mout; 
Ger.  mah;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &;  Icel.  malt.']  Grain, 
commonly  barley,  steeped  in  water  and  made  to 
germinate,  then  dried  on  a  kiln;  —  used  in 
brewing  ale,  porter,  and  beer.  Bacon. 

mAlt  (milt),  V.  a.  \i.  malted  ;  pp.  malting, 
MALTED.]     To  make  into  malt.  Dodsley. 

mAlT,  v.  re.     To  become  malt.  Mortimer. 

MALT,  a.  Made  of,  or  containing,  malt ;  as, 
"  Malt  liquors."  Gent.  Mag. 

t  MAL'TAL-ENT,  re.  Ill  humor  ;  spleen.  Chaucer. 
MALT'— BARN,  re.    A  barn  in  which  malt  is  made 
or  kept.      -  Ogilvie. 

MALT'-DRINK,  re.     Malt-liquor.  Floyer. 

mAlt'-DUST,  re.     The  dust  or  remains  of  malt. 

Mali-dust  is  an  enricher  of  barren  land.  Mortimer. 

mAL-TE§E',  a.     {Geog.)  Belonging  to  Malta. 

MAL-TE§E',  re.  sing,  &  pi.     {Geog.)  A  native  or 

natives  of  Malta.  Mtirray. 

mAlt'-pAo-TOR,  re.  A  dealer  in  malt.  Simmonds. 

mAlT'-FLOOE  (mllt'fior),  re.  A  floor  on  which 
malt  is  dried.  Mortimer. 

mAlt'-GRTnD-5R,  re.-  A  machine  for  grinding 
malted  barley.  -.      Simmonds. 

MAL'THA,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iiiXOa.]  (Min.)  A 
soft,  glutinous  substance  with  the  smell  of  pitch ; 
mineral  pitch  ;  inspissated  bitumen.  Ure. 

mAlT'-HORSE,  re.  1.  A  horse  employed  in 
grinding  malt. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach ;  a  dolt.  Shak. 

mALT'-H6x)se,  re.  A  house  in  which  malt  is 
made.  Maunder. 

MAL-THU'SIAN  (-shjin),  a.    Relating  to  Malthus, 
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or  to  the  principles  promulgated  by  him  in  re- 
gard to  population.  Ogilvie. 

MAL-THU'SIAN,  re.  A  follower  of  Malthus  ;  one 
who  holds  the  doctrines  of  Malthus.      Ed.  Rev. 

MALT'lNG,  re.    Process  of  making  malt.  Hoblyn. 

mAlt'-KILN  (-kll),  re.    A  kiln  for  drying  malt. 

MALT'-Lia-UQR  (-lik-ur),  re.  Liquor  made  by  an 
infusion  of  malt,  as  ale,  porter,  &c.  Simmonds. 

mAlt'MAN,  re.  One  who  makes  malt ;  a  maltster. 

MALT'-MIll,  re.  A  mill  for  grinding  malt.  Perry. 

MAL-TREAT',  v.  a.  \i.  maltreated  ;  pp.  mal- 
treating,  MALTREATED.]      [It.  maUrattarc ; 
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Sp.  maUratar ;  Fr.  maltraiter.]  To  treat  ill  or 
unkindly  ;  to  use  roughly  ;  to  abuse  ;  —  written 
also  maletreat.  Bp.  Ellys. 

MAL-TREAT'M^NT,  re.  [lt.maltrattamento.]  Ill 
usage  ;  bad  treatment ;  abuse.  Blackstone. 

mAlt'-Sh6v-EL  (-shuv'vl),  re.  A  large,  flat 
wooden  shovel  for  turning  over  malt.  Simmonds. 

MALT'ST^R,  re.     One  who  makes  malt.       Sviift. 

mAlT'-VIN-C-GAR,  re.  Vinegar  made  from  an 
infusion  of  malt.  Simmonds. 

MALT'WORM  (mSllt'wurm),  re.     1.  A  lover  of  ale  ; 

a  toper  ;  a  tippler.  Shak. 

2.    A  cancerous   sore   about  the   foot  of  a 

horse.  Bailey. 

mA  'LUM  m  SE.  [L.,  evil  in  itself.]  {Law.)  A 
thing  that  is  wrong  in  itself;  an  offence  against 
conscience  ;  an  act  morally  wrong.  Burrill. 

MAh-y-Ul'tiJE,.n.  pi.  {Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of  den- 
tirostral  birds  of  the  order 
Passeres  and  family  Lus- 
cinidtB ;  soft-tailed  war- 
blers. Gray. 

mAl'VJI,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  po.X&)(r,.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  ;  mallows.  Buchanan. 

MAL-VA'CEOys  (mfil-va'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  malva- 
ceus;  malva  {Gr.  pala^xri)',  mallows ;  It.  matoo- 
ceo ;  Sp.  mahace.]  Relating  to  mallows.  Bailey. 

MAL-V^E-SA'TION,  re.  [Ij. male,  ill,  and  versor, 
to  be  employed ;  It.  malversazione  ;  Sp.malvei'- 
sacion ;  Fr.  malversation.]  Fraudulent  prac- 
tice in  public  office  ;  bad  conduct ;  misconduct ; 
mean  artifices. 

A  man  turned  out  of  his  employment  for  malveraatian  in 
office.  Burke. 

MAM,  re.     [From  niamma.]     Mamma.        Bailey. 

MAM'5-LUKE,  «.  [Ar.  memalik,  a  slave.]  A 
name  applied  to  the  male  slaves  who  were  im- 
ported from  Circassia  into  Egypt,  in  the  13th 
century,  by  the  sultan,  who  formed  them  into 
an  armed  body  of  guards.  Brande. 

.8®="  They  subsequently  seized  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  exercised  their  military  sov- 
ereignty until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  Selim  L 
in  1517.  They  afterwards,  however,  had  an  influence 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  pachas,  until,  in  1811, 
Mohammed  Ali,  having  invited  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Mamelukes  to  a  banquet,  slew  four  hundred 
and  seventy  of  them  by  treachery,  and  compelled  the 
remainder  to  submission.    Brande. 

MAM-MA',  n.  [Gr.  iidpi^a  ;  L.  Sg  It.  mamma  ;  Sp. 
mama;  Fr.  maman.  —  "W.  mam.]  The  fond 
word  for  mother  ;  —  used  by  young  children. 

mAm'M4,   re. ;    pi.  MAM'MJS.     [L.]     {Anat.)   A 

glandular   organ  in  the    female   of   mammals 

which  secretes  milk  ;  bre.ast ;  udder  ;  dug ;  teat. 

Fare  Der  Hoeven. 

MAM'M.^L,  re.  {Zool.)  An  animal  that  suckles 
its  young  ;  one  of  the  Mammalia.  Owen. 

MAM-mA  'LI-a,  re.  pi.  [L.  mammalis,  pertaining 
to  the  breast ;  mamma,  the  breast.]  {ZoOl.) 
Vertebrate,  viviparous,  warm-blooded  animals 
that  suckle  their  young  ;  mammals.         Cwiyier. 

MAM-MA'Ll-AN,  a.  Relating  to  mammalia  or 
mammals.  Kirby. 

MAM-mAL'O-^IST,  re.  [It.  mammalogista;  Fr. 
majnmologiste.]  One  who  is  versed  in  mam- 
malogy. P.  Cyc. 

MAM-mAL'O-^Y,  re.  [L.  mamma,  the  breast, 
and  Gr.  ^.(iyos,  a  discourse  ;  It.  mamm.alogia ; 
Fr.  mammologie.]    The  science  which  has  for 
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MANCIPATION 


To  be  in  suspense ;  to  hesi- 
Shak,    Drant. 


its  object  the  study  and  classification  of  animals 
that  suckle  their  younj^ ;  mazology.        P.  Cyc. 

MAM'MA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  the  breast,  or  the 
mammae  ;  noting  an  artery  or  gland  "which  sup- 
plies the  breast.  Kirhy. 

JUjIM-ME'jS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  American 
trees  containing  only  one  species  {Mammea 
Americana)  ;  the  mammee-tree.  Loudon. 

MAM'MjpE,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Mammea  Ameri- 
cana, having  a  sweet  taste  and  an  aromatic 
odor.  Simmonds. 

mAm'M^E-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Mammea  ;  Mammea  Americana.  Loudon. 

t  mAm'm:s:r,  v.  ■«, 

tate. 

mAm'M^T,  n.  A  puppet;  a  figure  dressed  up; 
mawmet.  —  See  Mawmet.  Shak. 

fM AW M^-TRY,  n.  Mahometanism  ;  —  a  con- 
traction of  Mahometry.  Trench. 

MAM'Ml-F?R,  n.  [L.  mamma,  the  breast,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  {ZoOl.)  An  animal  with  breasts 
for  nourishing  its  young ;  a  mammal.     Brande. 

MAM-MIF'5R-0fJS,  a.  [It.  mammifero  ;  Fr. 
mamm,ifire.'\     Having  breasts.  Lyell. 

MAM'Mi-FORM,  a.  [L.  mamma,  the  breast,  and 
form,a,  form  ;  It.  §  Fr.  mammz/orme.]  Having 
the  form  of  breasts,  paps,  or  dugs.  P.  Cyc. 

II  MAM'MJL-LA-RY  [mam'mjl-l^-re,  W.J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  C.  B.  Wb.'\  insim-miri^i-re,  S.  E.  K."],  a. 
[L.  m,amilla,  the  breast  or  teat ;  It.  mammillare ; 
Sp.  mainilar  ;  Fr.  mamillaire.^ 

1.  Belonging  to  the  breasts,  teats,  nipples, 
paps,  or  dugs.  Chambers. 

2.  Resembling  breasts  or  nipples  ;  protuberant. 

The  mammillary  tubercles  of  the  brain.  Dunglison. 

-8^  "  I  have  departed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Perry,  Enlick,  Dr.  Asli,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  the  accentuation  of  this  word,  and  agree 
with  Mr.  Nares  and  Bailey  in  placing  the  stress  upon 
the  first  syllable  of  this  and  similar  words ;  as  Dr. 
Johnson  himself  has  done  on  axillary,  tnaxillary,  pap- 
illary, and  capillary."     Walker.  —  See  CAPILLARY. 

II  MAM'MJL-LA-RY,  n.  _  {Geol.)  A  surface  studded 
with  roundecl  projections.  Lyell. 

MAM'MIL-LATE,_a.  {Ent.)  Noting  the  palp  of 
an  insect  in  which  the  last  joint  is  smaller  than 
the  preceding  and  retractile  within  it.  Maunder. 

MAM'MIL-LAt-:^D,  a.     1.  {Anat.  &  Bot.)  Having 

little  globules  like  nipples,  or  mammae.  Loudon. 

2.  {Conch.)  Noting  the  apex  of  a  shell  when 

it  is  rounded  like  a  nipple^  Maunder. 

t  MAM'MOCK,  n.    A  shapeless  piece.       Herbert. 

t  MAM'MOCK,  V.  a.  [i.  mammocked  ;  pp.  mam- 
mocking, MAMMOCKED.]  To  tear  ;  to  break  ; 
to  pull  to  pieces.  Milton. 

MAM'MO-DIS,  n.  A  name  applied  to  coarse, 
plain  India  muslins.  Sim,m,onds. 

mAm'MOJ^,  n.  [Syriac  ;  Gr.  (iafX[xC>vas,  riches  ;  L. 
mamm'ona.^  Riches ;  wealth ;  —  sometimes  per- 
sonified as  the  god  or  demon  of  riches. 

If,  therefore,  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  unrighleous 
mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true  riches  ? 

Lille  xvi.  11.' 
Te  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.  Matt.  vi.  24. 

Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
rrom  heaven;  for  even  in  heaven  hia  looks  and  theughts 
were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy,  else  enjoyed 
In  vision  beatific.  Milton. 

MAM'MON-lST,  n.  One  devoted  to  mammon,  or 
worldly  gain.  Hammond. 

MAM-MON-J-ZA'TION,  n.  Act  or  process  of  in- 
ducing a  devotedness  to  mammon.  Meth.  Qu.Rev. 

MAM'MOSE,  a.  [L.  mammosus  ;  mamma,  a 
breast.]     {Bot.)  Breast-shaped,     [k.]        Gray. 

MAM'MOTH,  n.  [A  word  of  Tartar  origin.  Brande.'] 
The  name  originally  ^iven  to  a  fossil  elephant 
found  in  Siberia,  having  a  thick  covering  of 
reddish  wool,  and  long,  black  hair,  and  a  long 
mane  on  the  neck;  Elephas  primigenius.  Owen. 
j8®=  The  name  mammoth  ia  sometimes  erroneously 
applied  to  the  mastodon.    Eng.  Cyc. 

mAm'MV,  n.  A  child's  name  for  mother.  Brockett. 
MA-m66l',  lb.  Usage  ;  custom.  [India.]  Brown. 
MAN,  n. ;  pi.  m£n.  [M.  Goth,  manna ;  A.  S.  ma7i, 


or  mon',  Dut.  ^r  Sw.  man;  Ger.mann;  Dan. 
mand ;  Icel.  mddr ;  W.  manac  :  —  Sansc.  ma7i ; 
Heb.  T^?3,  a  species  or  kind.] 

1.  One  of  the  human  race,  or  of  mankind ;  a 
human  being.  In  this  sense  it  is  of  both  genders. 

3fim  is  an  animal  as  well  as  a  brute,  but  he  is  something 
more.  Bacon. 


How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderftil  ie  nianl 
Know,  then,  thyself;  presume  not  God  to  scan; 
■;udy    "         '  '   "  ' 


Young. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  I'ope. 

Man  is  the  only  growth  tliat  dwindles  there.   Goldsmith. 

Mail  is  the  noblest  growth  our  realms  supply.      Barbauld. 

2.  A  male  of  the  human  race;  —  distinguished 
from  a  woman. 

Neither  was  the  jnan  created   for  the  woman,  but  the 
woman  for  the  man.  1  Co7:  xi.  3. 


3.  An  adult  male; - 


The  nurse's  legends  are  for  truths  received. 


distinguished  from  a  boy . 
Dryden. 


And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believed, 

4.  A  husband;  as,  ^' Man  and  wife." 

5.  One  possessing  the  qualities  of  manhood 
in  an  eminent  degree  ;  a  manly  person. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man\  Shak. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  mani 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none.  Sliak. 

He  was  a  m.an,  talce  liim  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  Shak. 

6.  An  individual ;  a  person;  one. 

lu  matters  of  equity  between  man  and  man.  Watt». 

7.  A  servant ;  an  attendant ;  a  dependant. 

My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows;  now  they  are  my  vien.        Shak. 

8.  A  familiar  term  of  address. 

We  speak  no  treason,  man.  Shak. 

9.  A  piece  at  chess,  draughts,  &c. 
Man-of-war,  a  ship  of  war. —  To  be  one^s  own  man, 

to  have  one's  senses  ;  to  be  under  no  one's  control. 

MAN,  v.  a.    \i.  MANNED  ;  pp.  MANNING,  MANNED.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  men  ;  to  supply  with  hands. 

Their  ships  are  well  manned.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  guard  or  to  defend  with  men. 

See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall.  Sliak. 

3.  To  fortify  ;  to  strengthen;  to  refinforce. 

Theodosius,  having  manned  his  soul  with  proper  reflec- 
tions. Addison, 

4.  fTo  attend;  to  wait  on.  B.  Jonso7i. 

5.  t  To  tame,  as  a  hawk.  Shak. 

6.  t  To  direct  in  hostility  ;  to  point;  to  aim. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 

And  he  retires.  Shak. 

fMAN'A-BLE,  a.  Fit  for  a  husband;  marriage- 
able. "  She's  manable,  is  she  not  ?  "  Beau.  §  El. 

MAN'A-CLE  (mSln'^-kl),  n.  ;  pi.  mXs'a-cle?  (man'- 
9-klz).  [L.  ma?iicce,  from  manus,  a  hand;  Fr. 
m.anicles.']  A  shackle  or  chain  for  the  hands ; 
a  handcuff;  a  hand-fetter.  Milton. 

MAN'A-CLE  (mUn'9-kl),  v.  a.     \i.  manacled  ;  pp. 

MANACLING,  MANACLED.] 

1.  To  chain  the  hands   of;  to  handcuff;  to 
shackle.  Shak. 

2.  To  bind,  as  with  manacles ;  to  fetter ;  to  tie. 

I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together.  Shak. 

MAN'A^E,  V.  a.  [L.  manus,  the  hand,  and  ago, 
to  do  ;  It.  maneggiare ;  Sp.  ?nanejar ;  Fr.  me- 
nager.]  [i.  managed  ;  pp.  managing,  man- 
aged.] 

1.  To  conduct ;  to  direct ;  to  carry  on. 

And  tell  the  nations,  in  no  vulgar  strain, 

What  wars  I  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain,      Pj^'or. 

2.  To  control ;  to  govern ;  to  rule  ;  to  guide. 

We  will  manage  Bull,  I  '11  warrant  you.  Arbidhnot. 

3.  To  move  or  use  easily  ;  to  wield;  to  handle. 

Long  tubes  are  cumbersome,  and  scarce  to  be  easily  man- 
aySd.  J^ewion. 

4.  To  treat  carefully  or  prudently ;  to  econo- 
mize ;  to  husband. 

Tlie  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  cared 

To  manage  loatlisome  life.  Dryden. 

5.  To  train  to  graceful  action,  as  a  horse. 

They  vault  from  hunters  to  the  managed  steed.        Young. 

6.  To  treat  with  caution  or  address.       Hurd. 
Syn.  —  See  Conduct,  Govern,  Negotiate. 

MAN'A(^E,  v.  n.  To  superintend  or  conduct  af- 
fairs ;  to  contrive  or  concert  measures. 

Ijeave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 

What  their  unerrihg  wisdom  sees  thee  want.  Dn/den. 

tMAN'A(?E,  n.     [It.  maneggio  ;  Fr.  menage.] 
1.  Conduct ;  administration  ;  management. 


From  the  whole  manage  of  the  late  rebellion.  South. 

2.  Use;  application;  instrumentality. 

Quicksilver  will  not  endure  the  manage  of  the  fire.      Bacon. 

3.  Horsemanship;  manege.  —  See  Manege. 

I  heard  thee  mui'mur  tales  of  iron  wars, 

Speak  terms  of  manage  to  the  bounding  steed.        SJiak. 

MAN-A^E-A-BIL'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
manageable  ;  manageableness.        L.  Jour.  Set. 

MAN'A^E-A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  maniable.] 

1.  That  may  be  managed  or  controlled ;  govern- 
able; tractable.  '^  Manageable  ZLTiira3i\s."Skelton. 

2.  That  may  be  easily  wielded  or  handled. 
"The  glasses  are  resLdily manageable."  Neioton. 

MAN'AgJE-^-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
manageable  ;  manageability.  Boyle. 

mAn'A(5^E-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manageable  manner; 
so  as  to  be  easily  managed.  Chalmers. 

MAN'AgJE-LESS,  a.  Unmanageable,  [r.]  Wilson. 

MAN'A(?E-M£nt,  n.     [Fr.  menagement.] 

1.  The  act  of  managing ;  superintendence  ; 
direction;  charge;  care;  conduct;  adminis- 
tration ;  superintendence  ;  economy. 

2.  Prudent  dealing ;  cunning  practice. 

He  had  great  management  with  ecclesiastics  iu  the  view 
of  being  advanced  to  the  pontificate.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Administration,  Care,  Direc- 
tion, ECONOMV. 

MAN'A-^pR,n.  1.  One  who  manages ;  a  director. 
*' A  skilful  manager  of  the  rabble."  South. 

2.  One  who  is  frugal ;  an  economist. 

A  manager  of  his  treasure,  and  yet  bountiful.  Temple. 

tMAN'A-(^ER-Y,  n.     1.  Conduct;  direction;  ad- 
ministration; management;   manner  of  using. 
"  In  the  ma,nagery  of  that  affair."      Clarendon. 
2.  Husbandry;  frugality.        Decay  of  Piety. 

MAn'A-KIN,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Ampelidce  and  sub-family  Piprijice,  noted  for  the 
rich  tints  of  its  plumage.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America  —See  Pipkinje.  Baird. 


MAn'A-KIN,  n. 

MAN-A-TEE',  '/ 
genus  Mana- 
tus,  closely 
related  to  the 
dugong ;  la- 
man  tine 


See  Manikin.  7'odd. 

{Zosl.)  A  marine  animal  of  the 


Manatee  (Manatvs  aufitralis). 

sea-cow;  —  written  by  some  ?naniti. 
Brande. 
MAN'A-TIN,  n.     {Zool.)  The  manatee.        Kirby. 

t  MA-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  manatio.]  The  act  of  is- 
suing from  something  else  ;  emanation.  Bailey. 

Mj3-J\rA'TUS,  n.;  pi.  ma-na'tj.  [L.  manus,  the 
hand.]  [Zoijl.)  A  genus  of  herbivorous  mam- 
mals intermediate  between  the  Cetacea  and  the 
Pachydermata.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

fMAN'BOTE,  n.  [A.  S.,  from  man,  a  man,  and 
bote,  compensation.]  {Law.)  A  pecuniary  com- 
pensation paid  to  a  lord  for  killing  his  man, 
that  is,  his  vassal  or  tenant.  Whishaw. 

MAJ^CHE  (mansh),  n.  [Fr.]  A  sleeve;  a  maunch. 

MANCHE'-PRfiS-^NT,  n.  [Fr.  manche,  a  handle, 
and  'En^.  present.]     A  bribe.    [Local.]     Ogiltie. 

fMANCH'^T,  n.     [Fr.    manger,   to   eat;    miche^ 

manchet.]     A  small  loaf  of  fine  bread.     Bacon. 

MAN'-CHII.D,  ■».     A  male  child.  Congreve. 

MAncH-I-NEEL',  ?i.  \lt.  mancinello  \  Sp.  ma7iza~ 
nillo  ;  Fr.  mancenillier .]  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the 
"West  Indies,  used  for  furniture,  and  noted  for 
its  poisonous,  white  juice;  Hippomane  matici- 
nella.  Loudon. 

MAN'CI-CATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  hairs  interwoven 
into  a  mass.  P.  Cyc. 

MAN'CI-NITE,  n.  (M/'n.)  Abrown  silicate  of  zinc, 
obtained  from  Mancino,  near  Leghorn.     Dana. 

t  MAN'CI-PAtE,  i\  a.  [L.  ma7icipo,  7nancipatys.] 
To  enslave  ;  to  bind.  Burton. 

MAN-CI-PA'TION,  n.  [L.  ma?icipatio ;  manus, 
the  hand,  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  {Roman  Law.)  A  kind  of  sale  in  the  pres- 
ence of  five  witnesses,  accompanied  with  deliv- 
ery of  possession,  the  purchaser  taking  the  thing 
sold  in  his  hand:  —  the  imaginary  sale  of  a  son 
in  the  ceremony  of  emancipation.  Burrill. 

2.  t  Slavery  ;  servitude.  Waterhouse. 
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MANCIPLE 

MAN'C{-PLE  (mSn'se-pl),  re.  [L.  manceps.1  The 
steward  of  a  comnuvnity ;  a  purveyor, — particu- 
larly the  purveyor  of  a  college.  Milton. 

tMAN'ClJS  (inang'kiis,  82),  n.  [A.  S.  mancns, 
manes,  or  mancus.\  A  Saxon  coin  of  about  the 
size  of  a  half-crown.  Spelman. 

M.9J^-DA'MUS,  n.  [L.,  we  command;  mando,  to 
command.]  (Law.)  A  writ  issued  from  a  supe- 
rior court,  directed  to  a  person,  corporation,  or 
to  an  inferior  court,  requiring  something  therein 
specified  to  be  done.  Blackstone.    Burrill. 

MAN-DA-rIn',  re.  \\X.  mandarino  \  Voi-t.  manda- 
rim,  a  commander,  from  L.  mando,  to  com- 
mand ;  —  first  applied  by  the  Portuguese  to 
Chinese  people  of  distinction.  Todd.  —  Fr.  man- 
darin.'] A  Chinese  nobleman,  magistrate,  or 
public  officer,  either  civil  or  military.      Temple. 

MAN'D.A-TA-RY,  re.  [L.  mandatarius ;  It.  §  Sp. 
mandaiario :  Fr,  mandataire.'] 

1.  (Law.)  One  to  whom  a  mandate  or  charge 
is  given  :  —  one  who  is  employed  by  another  to 
do  some  act  for  him  without  reward,  in  regard 
to  personal  property  bailed  to  him.  Burrill. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  priest  who  holds  a  mandate  from 
the  pope  for  his  benefice.  Ayliffe. 

MAN'DATE,  re.  [L.  mandatum ;  It.  §  Sp.  man- 
dato ;  Fr.  mandat.] 

1.  Command;  precept;  injunction;  order; 
charge  ;  commission.  Hooker. 

2.  {Law.)  A  bailment  of  personal  property, 
in  regard  to  which  the  bailee  engages  to  do  some 
act  without  reward.  Burrill. 

Syu.  — See  Command. 

Mak-bA' TOR,  n.  [L.]  {Law.)  One  who  gives 
a  thing  in  charge  to  another  ;  one  who  employs 
another  to  do  some  act  for  him  in  regard  to 
property  bailed.  Burrill. 

MAN'DA-TO-EY,  a.  [L.  ?nandatorius.'i  Precep- 
tive ;  directory.  Abp.  Usher. 

MAN'DA-Tp-RY,  n.  Same  as  Mandatary.   Fell. 

MAN-DEL'rC,  a.  [Ger.  mandeln, almonds.]  {Chem.) 
!Noting  an  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  bitter-almond  oil.  Brande. 

MAN'D^K,  V.  re.    See  Maunder.  Todd. 

MAN'DJE-RIl,  re.  A  sort  of  shank  belonging  to  a 
turner's  lathe  ;  mandrel.  Crahb. 


MAN'DI-BLE, 
Sp.  mandlblila; 


i;  Fr.  mandibule.'] 

1.  The  jaw  ;  the  instrument  of  manducation 
or  chewing.  Greto. 

2.  {Zo'd.)  The  lower  jaw  of  animals;  —  a 
term  applied  to  both  jaws  of  birds,  and  to  the 
upper  or  anterior  pair  of  jaws  of  insects.  Brande. 

MAN-DIB'U-LAR,  ff.  [It.  inandibolare ;  Sp.  man- 
dibidar  ;  Fr.  mandibulaire.']  Belonging  to  the 
jaw.  Gaijton. 

MAN-DIB'a-L,\TE,  re.  [L.  mandibula,  the  jaw.] 
(Ent.)  One  of  a  section  of  insects,  including 
those  which  preserve  their  organs  of  mastica- 
tion in  their  last  or  perfect  stage  of  metamor- 
phosis. Brande. 

MAN-DIB'U-L.^TE,      P  „.     Provided  with  mandi- 

MAN-DIB'U-LA-TiJD,  '  bles  ;  using  jaws.    Kirby. 

MAN-DI-BU'LI-FORM,  a.  {Ent.)  Noting  the  un- 
der jaws  of  an  insect  when  they  are  hard  and 
horny  and  shaped  like  the  upper  jaws.  Maunder. 

fMAN'DIL,  re.  {¥i-.  inandillo.']  A  sort  of  mantle. 
"A  sword,  a  mandil,  or  the  like."  Herbert. 

MAN-DIL'ION  (mjii-dil'yV")>  "•  [!*•  mantigV.a; 
Fr.  mandille,  a  mantle.]  A  soldier's  coat ;  a 
loose  garment ;  a  sleeveless  jacket.   Ainsworth. 

MAN-DIN'GO,  «. ;  pi.  man-din'goe^i.  (Geoff.)  A 
native  of  Mandingo.  Earnshaw. 

mAn'DI-6c,  re.     Same  as  Mandiso.      Eng.  Cyo. 

MAN'DISC,  re.  {Bot.)  The  American  name  of  the 
plant  Cassava,  or  Jatropha  maniJwt.      Brande. 

MAN'DLE-STONE,  re.  [Ger.  mandelstein.']  (Min.) 
A  stone  containing  nodules ;  almond-stone ; 
kernel-stone ;  amygdaloid.  Wright. 

f  mAnd'MENT,  re.  [Fr.  mandement.]  Command- 
ment ;  direction  ;  order.  Wickliffe. 

MAN'DO-LIN,  II..     [It.  mandola ;  Fr.  mandoline.'] 
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i^Mus.")  An  instrument  resembling   a   lute,  hav- 
ing four  strings  and  frets  like  a  guitar.    Moore. 

MAN'DORE,  re.  [Gr.  Travioiipa.']  A  musical  in- 
strument of  four  strings,  of  the  lute  kind.  P.  Cyc. 

MAN-DRAG'0-RA,  re.  [A.  S.  tnandragora.  —  Gr. 
fxavSpaydpas ;  Ij.  mandragoras ;  Fr.mandragore.] 
(Bot.)  Mandrake. — See  Mandrake.       Shak. 

MAN'DRAKE,  re.  (Bot.)  A  deciduous,  herbaceous, 
and  venomous  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are 
supposed  to  resemble  the  human  form.  From 
this  circumstance  it  was  formerly  used  to  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  medical  quackery. ioMtiore. 
4®^  The  mandrake  mentioned  in  Genesis  is  sup- 
posed, by  some,  to  Jiave  been  an  herb  or  plant  wllich 
was  used  as  a  philter;  but  what  it  was  is  unknown. 
£>r.  .ddam  Clarke. 

Wild  mandrake,  (Bot.)  JVIay-apple.  Oray. 

MAW'DR^L,  re.     [Fr.  mandrin.] 

1.  The  shank  of  a  turner's  lathe  ;  —  written 
also  manderil  and  mandril.  Moxon. 

2.  The  iron  rod  upon  which  a  gun  barrel  is 
welded.  Brande. 

MAN'DRILL,  re.  [It.  mandrillo;  Fr.  mandrill.] 
(Zo'il.)  The  largest  of  the  baboons,  and  readily 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  enormous 
protuberance  of  its  cheeks,  and  the  bright  col- 
ors which  mark  them,  as  well  as  by  its  short, 
tail ;  Papio  Maimon.  Baird. 

MAN'DU-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  chewed  or 
eaten.     '*  Any  more(^reco6^e  creature."     Herbert. 

MAN'DU-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  manduco,  manducatus.] 

\i.   MANDUOATED  ;  pp.   MANDUCATING,  MANDU- 

CATED.]     To  chew  ;  to  eat.  Bp.  Taylor. 

MAN-DU-CA'TIQN,  re.  [L.  manducatio  ;  Sp.  man- 
ducacion ;  Fr.  manducation. ]  The  act  of  chew- 
ing or  eating.  Bp.  Taylor. 

MAN'DU-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  employed 
in,  chewing.  Ogilvie. 

M4M'-DU'CUS,n.  [L.]  A  grotesque  mask  worn 
by  rustic  characters  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
drama.  Fairholt. 

MANE,  re.  [Dut.  mane ;  Ger.  muhne ;  Dan.  man.] 
The  long,  coarse  hair  whicli  hangs  down  on  the 
neck  of  horses  and  some  other  animals. 

And,  like  a  dewdrop  from  the  lion's  rtiane .  SJiak. 

MAN'-EAT-5R,  re.  One  who  eats  human  flesh ; 
one  of  the  anthropophagi ;  a  cannibal.       Blair. 

MANED  (mand),  a.     Having  a  mane.        Johnson. 

MA-J>rEOE'  {m^-'a%7.h'),n.     [Fr.] 

1.  The  art  of  horsemanship,   or  of  training 
horses.  Brande. 

2.  A  place  for  teaching  horsemanship  and 
training  horses  ;  a  riding-school.      Chesterfield. 

MA-NEGE'  (m?-na2h'),  v.  a.  To  train  for  riding 
or  to  graceful  motion,  as  a  horse.  Diet,  of  Arts. 

MA'NpH,  re.     [Heb.  na>3.]     A  Hebrew  weight  of 

gold  consisting  of  100  shekels  :  —  a  weight  of 
silver  consisting  of  60  shekels.       Ezek.  xlv.  12. 

MA-NE'RI-AL,  a.   Same  as  M.4.NORIAL.    Warton. 

mA'J^E^  (ma'nez"),  n.  pi.     [L.,  the  good  ogres.] 

1.  (Roman  Myth.)  The  benevolent  infernal 
deities  ;  lares. 

2.  The  souls  of  the  dead  ;  ghosts  ;  shades. 

Some  sages  have  thouf^ht  it  pious  to  preserve  a  certain  rev- 
erenee  for  the  m;mes  of  their  deceased  friends.  Tat/er. 

MANE'-SHEBT,  re.  A  sort  of  covering-  for  the 
upper  part  of  a  horse's  head.  P.  Cyc. 

MAN'FUL,  a.  Becoming  a  man  ;  manly  ;  noble  ; 
bold  ;  stout ;  daring.  • 

Syn.  —  See  Manly. 
MAN'FUL-LY,  ad.   As  it  becomes  a  man ;  boldly. 

MAN'FUL-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  manful ; 
nobleness  ;  stoutness  ;  boldness.  Bale. 

mAng,  re.  [A.  S.  mengan,  to  mix.  —  See  Mang- 
OORN.]  Barley  and  oats  gi'ound  with  husks  for 
swine,  &c.     [Local,  Eng.]  Broekett. 

MAN'GA-BY,  re.  (Zoijl.)  A  kind  of  monkey  found 
in  Africa,  of  the  genus  Cercoeebus,  and  con- 
sisting of  three  species :  the  C&i'cocebus  eollaris 
(white-collared  mangaby),  the  Cereocebus  jEthi- 
ops  (the  white-crowned  mangaby),  and  the  Cer- 
coeebus fuliginosus  (sooty  mangaby).  Eng.  Cyc. 


MANGLING 

MAN'GA-NATE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  substance  com- 
posed of  manganic  acid  and  a  base.       Brande. 

MAN-GA-NE'SATE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  substance 
composed  of  manganesic  acid  and  a  base.  Ogilvie. 

MAN-GA-NE§E'  [mSlng-g^-nez',  Sm.  R.  Wr. ; 
m'ing-g?-n6s',  K. ;  m&ng'gs-nSs,  Ja.  Wb.],  n.  [Low 
L.  manganesia ;  It.  manganese ;  Fr.  manganese.] 

1.  A  name  applied  by  workers  in  glass  to 
different  substances  used  by  them.    Woodward. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  grayish-white  metal,  having 
the  appearance  of  hard  cast-iron,  brittle,  very 
difficult  of  fusion,  and  readily  oxidating  in  air, 
falling  down  as  a  black  powder.  ,  Graham. 

JS^  The  specific  gravity  of  manganese  is  variously 
stated  by  different  chemists:  —  by  John  at  8.013  ;  by 
Berthier  at  7.05  ;  by  Bergman  at  6.850 ;  and  by  Hjebn 
at  7.0.  The  name  of  the  metal,  which  is  not  found  pure 
in  nature,  is  often  applied  to  its  oxides,  of  which  the 
principal  are  tlie  peroxide,  or  black  oxide,  and  tile  hy- 
drated  oxide.     Ch-aliam.     Vre. 

MAN-GA-NE'§f-AN (man-gf-nS'zhe-!in),  a,  (Chem.) 
Relating  to  manganese.  Vre. 

MAN-GA-NE'SJC,  a.     Manganic.  Ogilvie. 

MA]V-GA-NE'§!-Om,  re.  (Chem.)  The  metal  ob- 
tained from  oxide  of  manganese ;  manganese ; 
maganium.  Brande. 

MAN-GA-NE'SOUS,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  manganese, 
and  containing  less  oxygen  than  manganic 
acid.  Ogilme. 

MAN-GAN'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed 
by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  manganese.  Brande. 

MAN'GA-NITE,  re.  (Min.)  Gray  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, useful  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  in 
bleaching.  Dana. 

MAN-GA'NJ-UM,  re.     Manganesium.  Ogilvie. 

MAN'GA-NOUS,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  oxide  of 
manganese,  called  the  protoxide.  Graham. 

MANG'-CORN,  re.  [A.  S.  mengan,  Dut.  ^  Ger. 
mengen,  Sw.  manga,  to  mix,  and  Eng.  corn.] 
Corn  or  grain  of  several  kinds  mixed.  Johnson. 

MAN^E  (manj),  re.  [Fr.  demangeaison.]  An  erup- 
tive disease  which  attacks  several  domestic  ani- 
mals, especially  the  dog ;  —  said  to  resemble  the 
itch.  —  See  Change.  Brande. 

MAN'GEL-WUR'ZEL  (mSng'gl-wur'zl),  re.  [Ger., 
from  mangel,  scarcity,  and  wurzel,  a  root ;  i.  e. 
root  of  scarcity.]  A  root  of  the  beet  kind  cul- 
tivated for  feeding  cattle,  and,  in  France,  for 
making  sugar;  field-beet;  scarcity-root;  Beta 
altissima;  —  so  called  because  it  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  bread  in  times  of  scarcity.  Baird. 

MAN'pJlR,  re.  [M.  manjoor ;  Gael,  mainsear.  — 
Fr.  mangeoire ;  manger,  to  eat,  from  L.  m.ando 
(Gr.  fiaaaofiai),  to  eat.] 

1.  A  trough  in  which  horses  and  cattle  are 
fed  with  grain.  L' Estrange. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  sort  of  trough  or  enclosure, 
made  by  a  partition,  or  coaming,  across  the  bow 
of  a  ship,  to  receive  the  water  that  beats  in  from 
the  hawse-holes.  Brande. 

MAN'(?ER-B6ARD,  re.    {Naut.)   The  bulkhead,  or 

■     coaming,  of  a  ship's  deck  that  separates  the 

manger.  Brande. 

MAN'gJi-Ly,  a.     Vilely ;  basely.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

MAN'(?!-NESS,  re.     State  of  being  mangy ;  infec- 
tion with  the  mange  ;  scabbiness. .      Sherwood. 
MAN'GLE  (mang'gl,  82),  v.  u..     [i.  mangled  ;  pp. 

MANGLING,  MANGLED.] 

1.  [Dut.  mangelen ;  Ger.  mangeki,  to  be  want- 
ing.] To  lacerate  ;  to  cut  or  tear  piecemeal ; 
to  maim ;  to  hack  ;  to  butcher  ;  to  mutilate. 

What  eonld  swords  or  poisons,  raclfs  or  flame, 

But  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame?  I*rior. 

2.  [Dut.  mangelen ;  Ger.  mangeln,  or  man- 
gen.]  To  press  in  order  to  smooth ;  to  polish  or 
smooth;  to  calender.  Todd. 

Syn.  — See  Mutilate. 
MAN'GLE    (m&ng'gl),   re.       [Dut.    mangel;    Ger. 
mange.]      An  instrument  or  rolling-press  for 
smoothing  linen  ;  a  sort  of  calender.        Florio. 

MAN'GL^R,  n.    One  who  mangles.  Bentley. 

MAn'GLING,  re.  1.  The  act  of  mangling  or  hack- 
ing ;  a  mutilation.  T.  More. 
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A  sort  of  monkey.     P.  Cyc. 


2.  The  act  or  the  business  of  pressing  and 
smoothing  linen  with  a  mangle.  JJre. 

MAN'GO  (miing'go),  n.     (Bot.)  1.  The  fruit  of  the 

Mangifera  Indica,  or  mango-tree;  —  imported 

into  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  the  state 

of  a  pickle.  Loudon. 

2.  A  green  muskmelon,  stuffed  and  pickled. 

MAN'GOLD-WUR'ZfL,  •«.  See  MANGEL-wtiKZBL. 

t  MAN'GO-NEL  (m&ng'go-n6l),  n.  [Low  L.  manga- 
mim;  Yi.  mangoiwau.']  An  engine  for  throw- 
ing large  stones,  and  battering  walls.   Chaucer. 

tMAN'GO-Nl§M,  Ji.  \¥x.  mangonisme.'\  The  art 
of  polishing  and  rubbing  up  for  sale.       Evelyn. 

tMAN'GO-NiZE'(mang'go-niz),  v.  a.  [L.  mango- 
nizOf  from  Gr.  ftayyavov,  any  means  for  bewitch- 
ing others.]  To  polish  and  rub  up  for  sale ;  to 
give  a  fresh  hue  or  appearance  fo.      B.  Jonson. 

mAn-g66§e',  }  jj 
mAn-g66z',   > 

MAN'GO-STAN.ii.     {Bot.)  Mangosteen.  W.Ency. 

MAN'GO-STEEN,  n.  {Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  Gar- 
cinia  mangostana,  growing  in  Java  and  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  orange, 
and  of  most  delicious  flavor.  Brande. 

MAN'GO-TREE  (m&ng'go-'),  )2.  {Bot.)  Aven'large 
fruit-tree  found  in  Asia  and  in  the  West  Indies ; 
Mangifera  Indica.  Loudon. 

mAN'GEOVE  (mlng'grov),  ».  1.  {Bot.)  A  tree  of 
the  genus  Rhizophora,  growin"  near  the  coasts 
in  the  tropics,  and  bearing  seeds  which  vegetate 
among  the  branches  while  yet  adhering  to  the 
foot-stalk ;  Rhizophora  mangle.  Loitdon. 

JS^  The  wliite  Ttiaiigrove  of  Brazil  is  a  species  of 
.dvicemtia  ;  tile  Mvicennia  tomentosa.     Brande. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  kind  of  iish.  Pennant. 

MAN'py  (man'je),  a.  Infected  with  the  mange  ; 
scabby.     "  A  mangy  dog."  Shak. 

MAN-HA'DjpN,  n.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  herring; 
Alosa  menhaden ;  —  called  also  menhaden,  hony- 
Jlsh,  mossbanJcer,  marsbanker,  hardhead,  and 
pauhaugen.  Farm.  Ency. 

mAN'— HAT-5K,  n.  One  who  hates  mankind  ;  a 
misanthrope.  Milton. 

MAN'-HAT-ING,  re.     Misanthropy.  Clarke. 

MAn'— HOLE,  re.  An  opening  to  a  cesspool,  drain, 
steam-boiler,  &c.,  large  enough  to  admit  a  man 
to  clean  it  out.  Loudon. 

MAN'HOOD  (-hud),  re.  1.  The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty  of  being  a  man,  or  of  belonging  to  the  human 
race  ;  human  nature. 


From  whom  [Seth]  Christ  descended, 
manhood. 


03  touching  his 
Ecueigh. 


2.  The  State  or  the  quality  of  being  a  male  of 
the  human  species  ;  virility  ;  —  opposed  to 
womanhood.  Dryden. 

3.  Man's  estate  ;  —  opposed  to  childhood. 

And,  starting  into  manhood,  scoi-n  the  boy.  l*ope. 

4.  Courage  ;  bravery  ;  resolution.  "  No  man 
was  spoken  of  but  he  for  manhood."       Sidney. 

MAN'-HOnT-:PR,  re.    A  hunter  of  men.      Clarke. 

MAN'-HfJNT-lNG,«.  The  hunting  of  men.  Clarke. 

MA'N j- A,  n.    [Gr.  jian'u ;  L.,  It.,  4f  Sp.  mania ;  Ft. 
manie.^ 
1.  Violent  insanity  ;  raging  madness.    Mead. 


If  the  raving  be  not  directed  to  n  single  oliiect  it  is  mania, 

nlTcdi  if  to  one  object,  it  constitutes  monomania. 

DuTiglison. 


liropcrly  so  ciilTc 


2.  Rage  or  vehement  desire  for  any  thing ; 
as,  "A  mania  for  strong  drink." 

MA'Nl-4  A  PO'TU.  [1,.,  madness  from  drinking.'] 
(Med.)  Insanity  produced  by  excessive  drinking 
of  ardent  spirits  ;  delirium  tremens.  Dunglison. 

tMAN'!-A-BLE,  ffi.  [Fr.]  Manageable  ;  tractable; 
docile ;  obedient.  Bacon. 

MA  NI-AC,         ?  (j^   [L.  mamaczis ;  It.  1^  Sp.  morei- 

MA-NI'A-OAL,  )  aco;   Fr.  mamajae.]      Affected 

with  mania;  raging  with  madness.      Cockeram. 

MA'NJ-AC,  n.  A  person  affected  with  mania  ;  a 
mad  person.  Shenstone. 

MAN'I-CATE,  a.  [L.  manicatus,  furnished  with 
long  sleeves.]  {Bot.)  Having  hairs  or  pubes- 
cence interwoven  into  one  mass.  Ilenslozoe. 


mAN-I-jCHE'AN,  o.  Relating  to  the  Manichees,  or 
to  their  doctrine.  Wollaston. 

mAN-I-BHE'AN  (m&n-?-ke'»ii),  }  „,  ^  follower  of 
mAN-I-CHEE'  (man-?-ke'),  >  Manes,  aPersian 
of  the  3d  century,  who  taught  that  there  were 
two  deities  and  two  principles  of  all  things,  co- 
eternal  and  coequal,  the  one  good,  and  the  other 
evil.  Bp.  Hall. 

MAN-l-€HE'i§M,  re.  [Fr.  manicheisme.]  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Manichees.  Warton. 

MAN-j-iCHE'JST,  n.  Same  as  Maniohbe.  Brande. 

MAN'l-CHORD  (mSin'e-kord),  a.  [Fr.  manichor- 
dion,  from  L.  inanus,  the  hand,  and  chorda,  a 
string.]  A  musical  instrument  sounded  by  the 
hand,  like  a  spinet.  Todd. 

mAn'!-c6n,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  liamciv.']  {Bot.) 
A  kind  of  nightshade.  liudibras. 

fMA'NI^  (iiia'ne),  re.    Mania.  Chaucer. 

mAn'I-FEST,  a,  [L.  manifestxis;  It.  manifesto; 
Sp.  manijiesto  ;  Fr.  manifeste.] 

1.  Plain;  open;  evident;  not  concealed;  ap- 
parent ;  visible ;  obvious. 

Thus  manifest  to  sight  the  god  appeared.  Dn/den. 

2.  t  Detected ;  convicted ;  —  used  with  of. 
Calistho  there  stood  manifest  of  shame.  Dryden. 

Syu.  —  See  Appakemt,  Cleae. 

MAN'J-PEST,  re.  1.  A  public  declaration  ;  a  man- 
ifesto, [k.]  Dryden. 
2.  {Cot7i.)  An  invoice  or  a  list  of  the  cargo  of 
a  ship,  with  the  mark,  number,  or  description  of 
each  article  or  package,  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
custom-house.                                        Simmonds. 

MAN'I-FEST,  v.  a.  [L.  manifesto  ;  It.  manifes- 
tare ;  Sp.  manifestar ;  Fr.  ma7iif ester.']  [i.  man- 
ifested ;  pp.  manifesting,  manifested.]  To 
make  appear ;  to  make  public  ;  to  make  ob- 
vious ;  to  exhibit  to  view ;  to  show  plainly ;  to 
discover ;  to  declare  ;  to  reveal ;  to  evince.  "  His 
wisdom  manifested  in  the  creation."  Ray. 

I  will  love  him,  and  manifest  myself  to  him.   Joim  xiv.  21. 

mAn'(-FES-TA-BLE,  u,.  That  may  be  manifested 
or  made  evident.  .More. 

mAn-I-FJ^S-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  manifestatio  ;  It. 
manifestnzione ;  Sp.  maiiifestacion  ;  Fr.  mani- 
festation.] The  act  of  manifesting,  or  the  state 
of  being  manifested  ;  exhibition  ;  revelation  ; 
discovery  ;  publication  ;  show. 

Those  glorious  manifestations  of  himself  in  the    works 
of  creation  and  providence.  Tillotson. 

mAn'I-FEST-]E;d-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
manifested.  Ec.  Rev. 

MAN'!-PEST-I-BLE,  a.    Manifestable.      Browne. 

MAn'I-FJ5ST-LY,  ad.  Clearly;  evidently;  plainly. 

MAN'I-Fjf,ST-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  manifest ; 
perspicuity  ;  clear  evidence.  Johnson. 

MAn-I-PES'TO,  re. ;  pi.  MiN-i-Ffis'TOE?.  [It.] 
{Politics.)  A  declaration  of  a  sovereign,  or  of  a 
government,  containing  reasons  for  some  pub- 
lic proceeding,  as  the  entering  into  a  war ;  a 
public  protestation. 

It  was  proposed  to  draw  up  a  manifesto  setting  forth  the 
grounds  and  motives  of  our  taking  ariiis.  Addison. 

MAn'I-POLD,  a.     [A.  S.  ma7iigfeald.] 

1.  Of  different  kinds ;  many  in  number ;  numer- 
ous ;  multiplied  ;  complicated. 

So  very  ample  is  it  [the  mineral  kingdom],  so  various  and 
manifold  its  productions.  Woodirard. 

2.  Applied  or  manifested  in  many  ways  ;  va- 
rious. "  The  manifold  use  of  friendship. "5ocore. 

tMAN'I-F0LD-5D,tj.  Having  many  folds,  doubles, 
or  complications.  Spenser. 

MAN'I-FOLD-LY,  ad.  In  a  manifold  manner.  Ba. 

MAN'I-FOLD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  mani- 
fold ;  multiplicity.  Sherwood. 

MAn'I-FOLD-WRIT'ER,  re.  An  apparatus  for 
producing  duplicate  copies  of  letters  or  other 
documents,  by  a  stylus,  upon  thin  tracing-paper, 
interleaved  with  paper  prepared  with  a  black 
composition.  Simmonds. 

MAN'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  manus,  the  hand,  and  forma, 
form.]  {Ent.)  Having  the  form  of  a  hand ;  — 
noting  a  palp  or  feeler  furnished  with  a  finger 
and  thumb.  Maunder. 


Todd. 


MA-NIGL'ION  (mii-nil'yon),  n. ;  pi.  maniglions. 
[It.  maniglio,  the  handle  of  a  drawer.]  {Gun- 
nery.)  Two  handles  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance.  ~    " 

MAN'J-HOT,  n.    See  Manioc. 

mAN' J-KIN,  re.    [Dim.  of  man.  —  Fr.  mannequin.] 

1.  A  little  man  ;  a  dwarf.  Sliak. 

2.  An  apparatus  or  artificial  preparation,  in 
the  human  form,  used  for  showing  the  anatom- 
ical structure  of  the  body.  Wright. 

MAN'jL,  re.     Same  as  Manilio.  Ogilvie. 

MA-NIL'A-HEMP,  re.  The  fibre  of  the  wild  plan- 
tain, or  Musa  textilis,  brought  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  much  used  for  cordage. 

Simmonds. 

MA-NIL'A-EOPE,  re.  Rope  made  from  Manila- 
iiemp. 

MA-NIL'IO  (mj-iiil'y5),  re.  [L.  manus,  the  hand  ; 
It.  maniglio  ;  Sp,  manilla  ;  Fr.  manille,]  An 
ornament  for  the  hand,  wrist,  or  leg,  worn  in 
Africa  ;  manilla.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

MA-NIL'LA,  «.    1.  A  piece  of  copper,  shaped  like 

a  horseshoe,  and  used  as  money  by  the  natives 

on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  metal  ring  worn  in  Africa  as  an  ornament 

on  the  arm  or  the  leg ;  manilio.         Simmonds. 

MA-nIlle'  (mji-nil'), «.  [Fr.]  Same  as  Manilio. 

MA'NJ-SC,  n.  The  Indian  name  of  a  starch  ob- 
tained from  the  shrub  called  Jatropha  manihot ; 
cassava  or  tapioca.  Brande. 

mAn'I-PLE  (m&n'e-pl),  n.  [L.  manipulus,  or 
maniplus  ;  manus,  the  hand,  and  plenus,  full ; 
It.  manipolo  ;  Sp.  manipulo ;  Fr.  maniple.] 

1.  A  handful.  ^'Maniples  of  ya])ers."B.Jonson. 

2.  A  small  body  or  band,  as  of  soldiers. 

The  very  maniples,  forsooth,  are  to  break  ranks  without 
orders.  Bentley. 

3.  A  fanon ;  a  kind  of  ornament  depending 
from  the  hand,  or  worn  about  the  arm  of  an  of- 
ficiating priest.  Sheldon.    Fairholt. 

MA-NIP'CJ-LAR,  a.  ]Xi.  manipularis ;  It.  manip- 
blare ;  Fr.  nianipulaire.]  Relating  to  a  man- 
iple. Blount. 

MA-Nf P'D-LATE,  v.  a.  &  re.  [It.  manipolare ;  Fr. 
manipuler. — See  Maniple.]  [i.  manipulated  ; 
pp.  manipulating,  manipulated.]  To  op- 
erate or  work  with  the  hands.         Phren.  Jour. 

MA-NlP-y-LA'TION,  re.  [L.  manipulatim,  by 
maniples  or  companies  ;  It.  manipolazione ;  Sp, 
manipulacion ;  Fr.  maitipitlatio7i.] 

1.  A  manner  of  digging  silver  ore.  Todd. 

2.  {Chem.)  The  various  manual  and  mechan- 
ical operations  of  the  laboratory.  Brande. 

MA-NIP'U-LA-TlVE,  a. 
tion. 

MA'NJS,  re. ;  pi.  mXn'i- 
SE?.  {Zolil.)  A  genus 
of  edentate  mammals, 
covered  with  hard, 
imbricate  scales  ;  the 
pangolin,  or  scaly  ant- 
eater.  Baird. 


Relating  to  manipula- 
/.  Taylor. 


&^ 


Manis  pcntadoctyla. 


mAN'!-t6u,  n.     The  god  of  some  tribes  of  the 
North  American  Indians  ;  an  idol.         Bowker. 


MAN'I-TEUNK, 
of  the  trunk. 


{Ent.)    The  anterior  segment 
Brande. 


MAN'-KILL-?R,  re.  One  who  kills  men  ;  a  mur- 
derer ;  a  homicide  ;  a  manslayer.  Di-yden. 

MAN'-KIlL-JNG,  a.  Destroying  men  ;  murder- 
ous; homicidal.  Dryden. 

MAN-KIND'  (111)  [min-kmi',  S.  E.  Ja.  Sm.;  m&n- 
kyliid',  IF".  J.  F.  ;  m&n'klnd,  C.  Ash,  \Vr.],  re. 

1.  The  race  of  man  ;   the  human  race ;  hu- 
man-kind ;  men  collectively. 

a  man  so  various,  that  he  seemed  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome; 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  In  the  wrong, 

Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  notlung  long.  Dryden. 

2.  t Humanity;  kindness;  benevolence. 

You,  whose  minds  are  good. 
And  have  not  forced  all  mankind  from  your  breasts.  B.  Jonson. 
£®=  Both  syllables  of  ma7i/a7i(i  are  fully  pronounced  ; 
and  when  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  womankind,  the 
accent  is  on  iha  first  syllable. 


m!eN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  S6n  ;   bOll,  BUR,  RtjLE.  — q,  p,  5,  ^,  soft;   C,  G,  j,  1,  hard;   ?  as  z;   Jf  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


MAJSTKIND 

tMAN'KIND,  o.    Resembling  man,  not  woman; 

masculine.     "  A  ?nankind  witch."  Shak. 

MANKS,  ?i.     The  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  — 

See  Manx.  Ch.  Ob. 

MAN'L^SS,  a.  Without  men  ;  not  manned.  Bacon. 

t  MAN'-L^SS-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  unbecoming 
a  man.    "  Hector  .  .  .  rtianlessly  dragged." 

Chapman. 

MAN'-LTke,  a.  1.  Having  the  likeness  or  the  form 
of  a  man  ;  like  man  ;  resembling  man. 

Under  his  forming  hand  a  creature  grew, 

Manlike,  but  different  sex.  Milton. 

2.  Becoming  a.  man ;  manly.         Haramond. 

MAN'LI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  manly; 
dignity  ;  bravery  ;  nobleness.  MiUon. 

f  MAN'LING,  n.  A  little  man ;  a  manikin.  B.Jonson. 

MAN'LY,  n.  Becoming  a  man;  not  womanish; 
not  childish  ;  manful ;  firm ;  brave  ;  stout ;  un- 
daunted ;  undismayed ;  courageous. 

Serene  and  manly,  hardened  to  sustain 

The  load  of  life,  and  exercised  in  pain.  Dryden. 

Syn. — Manly  signifies  like  a  man,  and  is  opposed 

to  womanly  or  to  juvenile  ;  mavful^  full  of  manhood, 

or  having  the  spirit  of  a  man,  opposed  to  effeminate. 

Manly  disposition,  grace  ;  manful  opposition,  courage. 

MAN'LY,  ad.     Like  a  man.     [r,]  Todd. 

MAN'-MID'WIFE  [mSn'mid-wif,  W.Ja.;  man'mid- 
wlf,  K. ;  mS-n-mid'wif,  .Swi.],  7i.  A  physician 
who  practises  midwifery ;  an  accoucheur.  Tct^^er. 

MAN'-MID'WIFE-RY,  M.  Obstetrics.  Roscommon. 

MAN'— MIL'LI-NJgR,  n.  A  man  who  makes  or 
sells  millinery.  Carlyle. 

MAN'-MOUN'TAIN,  n.    A  giant.  Swift. 

MAN'NA,  n.     [Heb.  1?3  ;  Gr.  fi&wa  ;  L.  manna.'] 

1.  {Ant.^  A  substance  given  by  God  to  the 
Israelites  for  food  in  the  wilderness.  Ex.  xvi.  15. 

2.  Celestial,  spiritual,  or  mental  food. 

Milton,  ■whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 

And  fed  on  manna.  Cowper. 

3.  {Mode7m.)  A  saccharine  substance  which 
exudes  from  the  bark  of  the  Fraxinus  ornns  and 
some  other  species  of  ash,  natives  of  the  south 
of  Europe  ;  —  used  in  medicine.  Brande. 

MAN'NA— CROUP,  «.  A  granular  preparation  of 
wheat  deprived  of  the  bran,  an  article  of  diet 
for  children  and  invalids  ;  semolina.  Dunglison. 

MAN'NAED,  a.  Sweetened,  as  with  manna  ;  hon- 
ied.    *'  Flattery's  mannaed  lips."  Mickle. 

MAN'N^IR,  n.  [It.  maniera ;  Sp.  manera  ;  Fr. 
maniirej  from  L.  manus,  the  hand.] 

1.  The  mode  in  which  any  thing  is  done ; 
method  ;  habit ;  custom ;  fashion  ;  form  ;  way. 

The  temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  themselves  after 
a  gentle,  but  very  powerful,  manner.  Atterlnirj/, 

As  a  man  is  known  by  his  company,  so  a  man's  compam'" 
may  be  known  by  his  manner  of  expressing  himself.     Sioift. 

2.  Certain  degree,  measure,  or  extent. 

It  is,  in  a  manner,  done  already.  SJiak. 

3.  Sort;  kind.  "Ye  shall  do  no  manner  of 
work."  Lev-it.  xxiii.  31. 

iSSP  It^  was  formerly  used  in  this  sense  without  be- 
ing followed  by  of.  "  A  manner  Latin  "  ;  "A  manner 
love-drink."  Chaucer.  —  "  Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  fat 
of  oxen,  of  sheep,  or  of  goat."  Levit.  xiv.  54  (early 
editions).  —  It  is  used  as  a  plural  for  sorts,  without 
the  addition  of  s.  "All  manHer  of  men."  Skak. — 
*'  Twelve  manner  of  fruits."    Rev.  xxii.  2. 

4.  Mien  ;  look  ;  aspect ;  appearance. 

Air  and  manner  are  more  expressive  than  words.  Richardson. 

5.  pi.  Morals  ;  behavior.  —  See  Manners. 

6.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  habitude  of  a  painter  or 
artist ;  style  ;  handling.  FairhoU, 

7.  {Law.)  [A  corruption  of  Old  Fr.  mainour.'] 
A  thing  stolen  and  found  in  the  hand  of  the 
thief.  Whishaio. 

To  he  taken  with  or  in  the  manner  (^ov  Tnainour,  mainor, 
mavour)j  to  be  caught  in  a  criminal  act.  Cowell. 

O  villain,  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen  years  ago.  and 
wert  taken  with  the.  manner.  Shak. 

Mufti.  I  have  taken  you  in  the  manner,  and  will  have  the 
law  upon  you.  Dryden. 

Syn. —  See  Way. 
fMAN'N^R,  V.  a.  To  instruct  in  morals;  to  form, 
as  respects  manners. 

Beseeching  you 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 
Mannered  as  she  is  born.  Sliak. 

MAN'NJ^RED    (m^n'nerd),  a.      Having  manners  ; 
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—  often  used  in  composition ;  as,  "  Ill-man- 
nered." 

Hence  inspiration  plans  liis  mannered  lays.       Grainger. 

MAN'N^R-HOOD  {-MA),  n.  Condition  with  re- 
spect to  manners.  "The  might  and  manner- 
hood  of  the  kingdom."  Bacon. 

MAN'NgR-ISM,  n.  Sameness  of  manner  ;  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  an  artist 
and  carried  to  excess.  Mwgan. 

Fuseli,  whose  "anatomical  coats  and  trousers"  are  man- 
Jierisnwpeculiarly  his  own.  FairhoU. 

MAN'N^R-IST,  n.  [It.  manimsth ;  Fr.  manie- 
riste.J    An  artist  who  adheres  to  one  manner. 

He  [Hayman]  sometimes  succeeded  well,  though  a  strong 
mannerist,  and  easily  distinguishable  by  the  large  noses  and 
shambling  legs  of  his  figures.  Walpolc. 

MAN'N5E-L!-NESS,  n.  Civility  ;  good  manners  ; 
ceremonious  complaisance.  Hale. 

MAN'NJ;R-LY,  a.  Civil ;  ceremonious  ;  complai- 
sant.   "  AifoMnej'Zy  forbearance."  Shak. 

MAN'NlgR-LY,  ad.  "With  civility ;  civilly  ;  cour- 
teously ;  without  rudeness.  Shak. 

MAN'NfR^,  n.pl.  1.  General  way  of  life;  cus- 
tomary conduct ;  morals  ;  habits. 

Ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  manners  of  the  nation  which  I 
cast  out  before  you.  Zevit.  xx.  23. 

Planners  change  with  climca, 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times.        Po;>c. 

2.  Carriage  or  behavior,  considered  as  deco- 
rous or  indecorous,  polite  or  impolite,  pleasing 
or  displeasing. 

Good  manners  is  tile  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with 
whom  we  converse.  Swift. 

Virtue  itself  oflijnds  when  coupled  with  forbidding  man- 
ners. MiMleton. 

Manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or  purify,  exaltor 
debase,  barbarize  or  refine  us,  by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform, 
insensible  operation,  hke  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in.  Burke. 

3.  Ceremonious  behavior  ;   studied  civility. 

Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 

Where  manners  ne'er  were  preached.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Carriage,  Morality. 

MAN'N^RS-BIT,  n.  A  portion  of  a  dish  left  by 
guests,  that  the  host  may  not  feel  himself  re- 
proached for  insufficient  preparation.     Hunter. 

MAN'NI-KIN,  n.    See  Manikin.  Beattie. 

MAN'NISH,  a.    1.  Human  ;  like  a  man.    Gower. 
2.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  a  man ;  not 
womanly  ;  masculine  ;  bold,     [r.] 

A  mannisli   countenance,  which  overthrew   the   lovely 

sweetness,  the  noblest  power  of  womankind.  Sidney. 

A  woman  impudent  and  mannisli  grown.  Shak. 

MAN'NISH-LY,  ad.     In  a  mannish  manner,     [r.] 

MAN'NITE,  n.  [It.  §  Fr.  mannite.']  A  species  of 
sugar  obtained  from  manna.  P.  Cyc. 

MA-NCeO'VRE  (mri-nii'ver),  n.  [Low  L.  mctnope- 
ra,  from  L.  manus,  the  hand,  and  opera,  works  ; 

—  applied  originally  to  work  done  by  the  hand 
or  manual  labor  ;  It.  manovra',  8^.  ?namobra ; 
Fr.  manoeuvre;  main,  the  hand,  and  ceuvre, 
work.] 

1.  {Naut.  &  Mil.')  The  management  or  work- 
ing of  a  ship  or  a  fleet :  —  a  movement  or  evo- 
lution in  military  tactics. 

The  English  commander  wore  close  round  upon  the  ene- 
my and  actually  separated  their  line.  This  bold  and  masterly 
man(£uvre  proved  decisive.  Belsham. 

2.  Dexterous  or  skilful  management ;  an 
adroit  procedure  ;  stratagem  ;  plot ;  finesse ; 
trick. 

...  To  make  them  the  principal  theatre  of  their  ma7ioe- 
vres  for  securing  a  determined  majority  in  Parliament. ZJwi-6, 

MA-NCEt!j'VRE  (m?-nu'ver),  v.  n.  [It.  nfianovrare ; 
Sp.  maniobrar ;  Fr.  manosuwer.']     \i.  man(eu- 

VEED  ;    pp.   MANCEUVRING,    MANOEUVRED.] 

1.  To  perform  manoeuvres  ;  to  manage  mili- 
tary or  naval  tactics  adroitly.  Todd. 

2.  To  manage  skilfully ;  to  employ  stratagem 
in  order  to  effect  an  object ;  to  contrive  ;  to  plot. 

MA-NCEC'VR?R,  n.  One  who  mancEUvres  ;  one 
who  manages  adroitly.  West.  Rev. 

MAN'-OP-WAE',  n.     1.  A  public  armed  vessel ; 

a  ship  of  war.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  (Ornith.)  The  albatross.  P.  Cye. 

MA-NOM'5-TER,  n.  [Gr.  fi.av6i,  thin,  rare,  and 
litrpov,  a  measure  ;  Fr.  manomitre.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  density  or  the  rarity  of 

Nichol. 


MAN'OR-HOUSE, 
MAN'OE-SEAT, 
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MANSLAUGHTER 

MAN-O-MET'HJC,         )  a.      [Fr.  matwm^trigue.] 
MAN-0-MET'B|-CAL,  )  Pertaining    to    the    ma- 
nometer. '  Craig. 

MA'n6n,  n.  [Gr.  ^ariii/,  a  soft  sponge ;  L.  ma- 
non.]     (ZooVj  A  genus  of  zoophytes.      P.  Cye. 

MAN'OR,  n.  [Low  L.  manerium  ;  Old  Fr.  maner, 
or  manoir ;  from  li..maneo,  to  abide ;  because  it 
was  the  permanent  residence  of  the  lord  and  of 
his  tenants.  Spelman.  Blaekstone. —  Coke  sug- 
gests the  same  etymology,  but  prefers  Old  Fr. 
mesner,  to  guide,  the  tenants  being  under  the 
lord's  guidance.]    {Law.) 

1.  A  feudal  estate  of  a  noble  kind ;  a  district 
or  land  of  a  court  baron,  lord,  or  great  person- 
age, granted  partly  to  tenants  in  consideration 
of  certain  services,  and  partly  reserved  to  the 
lord  for  the  use  of  his  family,  with  a  jurisdiction 
over  the  tenants  for  the  lands  granted  them  ;  — 
formerly  called  a  barony,  and  in  modern  times 
a  lordship.     [England.]  Bun-ill. 

2.  A  franchise  or  right  to  hold  courts  and 
have  suit  and  service  rendered,  or  quitrents 
paid  by  copy-holders  and  others.  [Eng.]  Burrill. 

3.  A  tract  of  land  occupied  by  tenants  who 
pay  a  fee-farm  rent  to  the  proprietor,  sometimes 
in  kind,  and  who  sometimes  perform  certain 
stipulated  services.     [U.  S.]  Burrill. 

The  house  of  the  lord  or 
owner  of  a  manor.      Cowley. 

MA-NO'RJ-AL,  M.     Belonging  to  a  manor.     Todd. 

MAN'O-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  fiariij,  rare,  and  hko-kIui,  to 
view.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  rarity 
and  density  of  the  air ;  a  manometer.  Dr.  Blaek. 

MA-N0'VJ;R-Y,  n.  {Law.)  Amanceuvre  or  handy- 
work,  to  catch  game  illegally.  Smart. 

MAN'-PLEA§-fjR,  n.  One  who  pleases  men,  or 
who  endeavors  to  gain  their  favor.  Wright. 

t  MAN'-aUELL-5E,  n.  A  killer  of  men ;  a  murder- 
er ;  a  manslayer.  Shak. 

MAN'RED,        }  n,     {Seottish   Law.)    Service    or 

MAN'— RENT,  )  homage  rendered  to  a  lord  or  a 

superior.  Jamieson. 

mAn'— ROPES,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Ropes  used  in  going 
up  and  down  a  vessel's  side.  Dana. 

MAn'SARD-ROOF,  n.  {Areh.)  A  curb-roof;  — 
so  called  from  its  inventor.  Brande. 

MANSE,  n.  [L.  mansio  ;  Low  L.  mansa,  mansus ; 
Nor.  Fr.  manse  ;  Fr.  maison.'] 

1.  {Law.)  A  habitation  or  dwelling,  with  land 
attached.  Warton. 

2.  A  parsonage  house.  [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

MAN'-SER-VANT,  n.  A  male  servant.  Deut.-v.  14. 

MAN'SION  (-shun),  n.  [L.  mansio  ;  maneo,  to 
abide  ;  It.  mansione ;  Sp.  7na7ision ;  Fr.  m.aison.'] 

1.  The  lord's  house  in  a  manor.         Johnson. 

2.  A  dwelling-house  ;  a  house  of  residence  ; 
a  dwelling ;  a  seat ;  particularly  a  house  of  some 
magnitude.  "Mansion. builded  full  guy." Chaucer. 

3.  A  habitation  ;  an  abode.  "  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions."  John  xiv.  2. 

Syn. Mansion,  dwelling,  and  house,  are  applied 

rather  to  the  habitation ;  seat  and  residence,  to  the 
situation.  A  spacious  mansion,  as  of  a  man  of  wealth 
or  rank  ;  a  convenient  or  handsome  house  or  dwelUng ; 
a  pleasant  residence  ;  a  beautiful  seat. 

t  MAN'SION  (mSn'shun'),  v.  n.  To  dwell,  as  in  a 
mansion.    "  Creatures  mansioning."         Mede. 

residentiary. 
Wright. 

MAN'SION-HOT>SE,  ?i.  {Law.)  A  dwelling-house, 
with  all  out-houses,  as  barn,  dairy-house,  &c., 
on  the  premises,  though  they  be  not  under  the 
same  roof.  Burrill. 

t  MAn.'SION-RY  (mSn'shun-re),  n.  A  place  of 
residence  ;  a  dwelling ;  a  mansion.  Shak. 

MAN'SLAUGH-TJfR  (min'sISlw-ter),  ».  1.  The 
killing  of  a  man.  Milton. 

2.  {Law.)  'The  unlawful  killing  of  a  inan, 
though  without  malice  or  deliberate  intention, 
—  either  voluntarily,  as  in  a  sudden  quarrel,  or 
involuntarily,  but  in  the  commission  of  some 
unlawful  act.  Burrill. 


MAN'SION-A-RY,    a.      Resident ; 
"  Mansionary  canons." 
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MAN'-SLAY-5R,  «•  One  who  kills  a  man;  ft 
man-killer ;  a  homicide. 

Cities  for  refVige  for  the  man-slayer.       Mmn,  xxxv.  6< 

MAN'-STEAL-^R,  n.  One  who  steals  and  sells 
men.  " For man-s^ca^ers, for  liars."  1  Tini.'i.  10. 

MAn'-STEAL-JNG,  n.     The  act  of  stealing  men. 

Blackstone. 

MAN'-STEAL-JNG,  a.  Stealing  men.  "  Man- 
stealing  Tartars."  Browne. 

tMAN'SUETE  (mSn'swet),  a.  [L.  mansuetus.'] 
Mild;  gentle;  tame;  good-natured.     Chaucer. 

t  MAN'SO^-TUDE  (-swe-tud),  n.  [L. mansuetudo.'] 
Mildness;  gentleness;  tameness.        Bryskett. 

MAn'SWeAr,  v.  ri.    See  Mainswear.         Todd. 

MAN'TA,  ».  [Sp.,  a  blanket.]  (Ich.)  A  flat  fish, 
very  troublesome  to  pearl-hshers.  Ogilvie. 

MAK'TEAU  (nian'to),  «.  ;  pi.  MANTEAVX  (man'- 
toz).     [Fr.]     A  cloak ;  a  mantle.  Phillips. 

MAN'TBL  (man'tl),  n.  [Ger.  ma?itel.']  {Arch.)  A 
beam  or  timber  resting  on  the  jambs  of  a  fire- 
place to  support  the  work  above ;  —  \vritten  also 
mantle.  —  See  Mantle.  Wotton. 

MAN-T^-LET'  [mSn-te-ISt',  S.  W.  F.  Ja. ;  man'te- 
ISt,  J.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  m&nt'let,  P.],  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  short  mantle  or  cloak.  Chaucer. 

2,  {Fort.)  A  movable  parapet  constructed  of 
boards,  covered  with  metal  or  leather,  to  serve 
as  a  protection  to  miners  in  carrying  a  sap  or  a 
trench  towards  a  besieged  place.  Brande. 

MAN'TEL-PIECB  (mUri'tl-p8s),  re.  {Arch.)  A 
beam  across  the  opening  of  a  fireplace,  or  the 
shelf  placed  against  the  mantel,  often  called  the 
mantel  simply.  —  See  Mantle.  Hunter. 

MAN'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  fiauTiK/is ;  ndjrit,  a  prophet,  a 
seer.]     Relating  to  divination. 

Tliis  viantic  fury,  displaying  itself  in  the  eyes  rolling,  the 
lips  foaming,  &c.  Tfeiich. 

MAN'TI-a^lR  [man-tl'ler,  S.  W. ;  miin'tl-|er,  Sm.; 
man'te-ger,  \Vb.\  man'te-jer,  K.],  n.  [Pers. 
mardkhora ;  Gr.  navTi')^iIipa; ;  L.  Tnantichoraj  a 
fabulous  Indian  beast,  with  a  human  face,  a 
lion's  body,  and  a  scorpion's  tail ;  Fr.  mantihore.'] 
{Zobl.)  A  large  monkey  or  baboon.    Arbuthnot. 

MAN-TIL'LA,  n.    [Sp.]    1.  A  woman's  head  cov- 
ering, of  silk  or  other  stuff.  Velasques. 
a.  A  light  covering  thrown  over  the  dress  of 
a  lady  ;  a  small  mantle.                       Simmonds. 

MAn'TIS,  re. ;  pi.  MiN'Ti-SE?.  [Gr.  ixivris,  a  kind 
of  locust.]  {Ent.)  A  LinnEean  genus  of  orthop- 
terous  insects.  Br 


MAN-TIS'SA,  n.  [L.,  an  addition.']  The  decimal 
part  of  a  logarithm.  Brande. 

mAn'TLE  (man'tl),  re.  [L.  mantelum,  or  mantel- 
lutn,  a  cloak  ;  It.  mantello  ;  Sp.  §  Port,  manto  ; 
Fr.  m-anteau.  —  A.  S.  mcejitel,  or  mentcl ;  Dut., 
Ger.,  Dan.,  ^  Swed.  mantel;  W.  mantel'..'] 

1.  A  kind  of  garment  or  cloak  thrown  over 
the  rest  of  the  dress  ;  q.  mantilla. 

His  purple  mantle  boasts  the  dye  of  Tyre.  Mickle. 

2.  Any  thing  overspreading ;  a  covering. 

The  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool.  Shak. 

Their  actions  were  disguised  with  mantles.        Hayward. 

3.  {Zool.)  The  external  fold  of  the  skin  of  the 
moUusks.  Brande. 

4  {Arch.)  A  beam  resting  on  the  jambs  of  a 
fireplace,  and  supporting  the  wall  or  brick-work 
above  ;  —  called  also  ■mantle-piece,  and  9nantle- 
shelf  or  mantle-tree,  &c.,  and  often  written 
mantel,  mantel-piece,  &c.  Britton. 

MAn'TLB  (man'tl),!).  a.  [W.  mantellu.]  [i.  man- 
tled ;    pp.    MANTLING,    MANTLED.]      To     COver 

with  a  mantle  or  as  with  a  mantle  ;  to  cloak ; 
to  overspread. 

The  mantled  meadows  mourn.  Spenser. 

mAN'TLE,  V.  re.  1.  To  spread  the  wings  as  a  hawk. 

Nor  is  there  hawk  which  mantleth  on  her  perch.    Spenlter. 

2.  To  be  expanded  ;  to  spread  luxuriantly. 

The  mantlirttj  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant.  Milton. 

3.  To  gather  any  thing  on  the   surface,  as 

froth  or  other  coating. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond.  Sltak. 


4.  To  be  suffused,  or  to  rush  to  the  face. 

When  mantling  blood 
■  Flowed  in  his  lovely  cheeks.  Smith. 

5.  To  take  delight ;  to  joy  ;  to  revel. 
JVIy  frail  fancy,  fed  with  full  delight, 

Doth  bathe  in  bliss,  and  mantleth  moBt  at  ease.     Spenser. 

MAN'TLE-SHELF,  re.  The  shelf  or  work  over  a 
fireplace,  in  front  of  the  chimney.      Simmonds. 

mAN'TLE-PIECE,  )  „.     A  beam  resting  on  the 

MAN'TLE— TREE,    )  jambs  of  a  fireplace,  or  the 

shelf  placed  against  the  mantle.  —  See  Mantle. 

mAnT'L^T,  n.    See  Mantelet.  Stocqiteler. 

mAn'TLJNG,  re.  {Her.)  The  representation  of  a 
mantle  or  any  drapery  about  a  coat  of  arms.  Todd. 

mAn'TO,  re. ;  pi.  mAn'to?.  [It.]  A  robe ;  a  cloak. 
"  A  manto,  or  black  cowl."  Ricaut. 

t  MAN-T6L'0-pIST,  re.     A  prophet.     Mackenzie. 

t  MAN-TOL'O-py,  re.  [Gr.  ftavreia,  prophecy,  and 
?.dyoi,  a  discourse.]  The  gift  of  prophecy.  Mason. 

mAn'— TRAp,  re.  A  trap  for  insnaring  a  man 
when  committing  a  trespass.  Gejit.  Mag. 

MAN'TUA  (m^n'tu-^i  or  man'tu)  [man'tu-^,  J.  F. 
Ja.  Wr. ;  mSn't  j,  S.  E. ;  man'chu-si,  W. ;  man'tu, 
K.  Sm.],  re.  [Gr.  fiavbiir] ;  It.  manto ;  Fr.  maii- 
teau.]     A  woman's  gown  or  dress.  Pope. 

MAN'TUA-MAK'^R  (mSn'tu-mak'er),  re.  One  who 
makes  dresses  for  women  ;  a  dress-maker. 

mAn'U-AL  (-yu-gtl),  a.  [L.  manualis  ;  manus,  the 
hs-nd ;' It.  mamiale ;  Sp.  manual ;  Yi.  m,anuel.'] 

1.  Relating  to  the  hand;  performed  by  the 
hand  ;  as,  "  Manual  labor." 

2.  Made  or  written  with  the  hand,  as  a  signa- 
ture. "  His  majesty's  sign  manual.^*  Clarendon. 

MAN'U-AL,  re.  1.  A  small  book,  such  as  may  be 
carried  in  the  hand.    "  Manual  of  laws."  Hale. 

2.  The  service-book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  StiUingfleet. 

3.  In  church  organs,  a  row  of  keys  for  the 
hands,  as  distinguished  from  the  pedal.  Dwight. 

MAN'U-AL-IST,  re.     An  artificer,    [r.]   Maunder. 

t  mAn'U-A-RY,  a.  [L.  manuarius.]  Performed 
by  the  hand ;  manual.  FotJierby. 

MA-NU'BI-AL,  a.    [L.  inanubialis,  from  manubim, 

spoils.]     Belonging  to  spoils,     [r.]  Bailey. 

Manubial  column,  a  column  adorned  with  trophies 

and  spoils.  Og-ilvie. 

MA-Jira'BRI-tiM,  n.  [L.]   A  handle,  [r.]    Boyle. 

t  MAN-U-DU'CJINT,  /I.     Manuductor.    Robinson. 

mAN-U-DUC'TION,  re.  [L.  manuductio  ;  manus, 
the  hand,  and  duco,  to  lead.]  Guidance  by  the 
hand ;  a  leading ;  a  guiding.  Browne. 

mAn-U-DUC'TOR,  n.  Conductor ;  guide.  Jordan. 

t  mAn'U-FACT,  re.  [L.  manufactus,  made  by  art.] 
Any  thing  made  by  art ;  manufacture.  Maydman. 

MAN-y-FAc'TO-RY,re.    1.  The  process  of  making 

any  thing ;  manufacture.    [R.J         Bolingbroke. 

2.  A  building  or  place  where  a  manufacture 

is  carried  on.  Locke. 

MAN-y-FAC'TO-Ry,  a.  Relating  to  manufact- 
ures ;  manufactural.  Suyift. 

MAN-y-FACT'y-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  manufact- 
ures ;  manufactory,     [r.]  Maunder. 

MAN-y-PACT'lIRE  (m&n-ii-fakt'yur),  re.  [L.  manus, 
the  hand,  andyhcio,  f actus,  to  make  ;  It.  niani- 
fattura ;  Sp.  manufactura  ;  Fr.  manufacture.] 

1.  The  process  of  making  any  thing  by  art,  or 
of  reducing  materials  into  a  form  fit  for  use  by 
the  hand,  or  by  machinery  ;  as,  "  An  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  cloth." 

2.  Any  thing  made  or  manufactured  by  hand 
or  manual  dexterity,  or  by  machinery. 

The  peasants  are  clothed  in  a  coarse  kind  of  canvas,  the 
manufacture  of  the  country.  Addison. 

MAN-U-fAct'URE,  y.  a.  [Sp.  manufacturar ;  Fr. 
mamtfacturer.]  \i.  manufactured  ;  pp.  man- 
ufacturing, manufactured.] 

1.  To  form  by  manufacture  or  workmanship, 
by  the  hand  or  by  machinery ;  to  make  by  art 
and  labor  ;  as,  '"To  manufacture  cloth.^' 

2.  To  use  or  work  up  in  manufactures.  "  We 
manufacture  our  wool."  Johnson. 


MAN-U-fAct'URE,  v.  re.  To  be  engaged  in  man- 
ufacture.   "A  ma?iufacturing  village."  BoswelL 

MAN-U-PAcT'UR-^R  (mSn-u-fSkt'yur-er),  re.  One 
who  manufactures  ;  an  artificer.  Watts. 

tMAN'y-MI§E,  V.  a.  [L.  manumitto,  manu- 
missus.]     To  manumit;  to  liberate.         Waller. 

MAN-y-MIS'SIpN  (man-u-mlsh'un),  re.  [L.  man- 
umissio  ;  It.  manumissione  ;  Sp.  manumision  ; 
Fr.  manumission.]  The  act  of  manumitting; 
liberation  from  slavery ;  emancipation  ;  en- 
franchisement. 

Slaves  wore  iron  rings  until  their  manumission.     Brovme. 

Syn.  —  See  Emancipation. 

MAN-y-MIT',  V.  a.  [L.  manumitto  ;  manus,  the 
hand,  and  mitto,  to  send ;  i.  e.  to  dismiss  out  of 
the  hand;  It.  manomettere;  Sp.  manumitir.] 
[i.  manumitted  ;  pp.  manumitting,  manu- 
mitted.] To  set  free  ;  to  release  from  slavery; 
to  liberate  ;  to  emancipate.  "  Barons  who  man- 
umitted  their  vassals."  Warton. 

MAN-y-MlT'TOR,  a.  One  who  manumits;  an 
emancipator.  Qu.  Rev. 

MAN-y-MO'TIVE,  a.  [L.  manus,  hand,  and  mo- 
veo,  to  move.]     Movable  by  the  hand.      Ogilvie, 

MAN-y-MO'TOR,  re.  A  small  wheel-carriage, 
made  so  as  to  be  movable  by  the  person  sitting 
in  it ;  a  carriage  for  exercise.  Wright. 

MA-NUR'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  manured  or 
cultivated.     *'iW«rewra6fe  lands."  Hale. 

t  MA-NUR'ApE,  re.  Cultivation  ;  culture.  Warner. 

t  MA-NUR'ANCE,  re.     Cultivation.  Spenser. 

MA-NURE',  I',  a.  [Fr.mantsuvrer,]  [i.  manured  ; 

pp.  manuring,  MANURED.] 

1.  t  To  cultivate  by  manual  labor.        Milton. 

2.  To  fertilize  by  manure,  dung,  or  compost; 
to  supply  with  nutritive  matter,  as  the  soil,  or 
plants ;  to  enrich. 

Husbandmen,  to  make  their  vines  bear,  manure  them  with 
vine  leaves  or  the  husks  of  expressed  grapes.  Ray. 

MA-NURE',  re.  [From  the  verb.]  Any  thing 
used  for  fertilizing  the  soil,  or  supplying  nutri- 
ment to  plants,  as  dung,  compost,  muck,  &c. 

In  all  farms  too  distant  from  any  town  to  carry  manure 
fVom  it. .  . .  the  quantity  of  well-cultivated  land  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  manure  which  the  farm  itself 
produces.  A.  Smith. 

t  MA-NURE'M(;NT,  re.  Cultivation  ;  improve- 
ment.   "  The  manurement  of  wits."         Wotton, 

MA-NUR'^R,  re.     One  who  manures  or  fertilizes. 

MAN'y-SCRIPT,  re.  [L.  manus,  the  hand,  and 
scriptitm,  something  written;  Low  \i.  manti- 
scriptttm  ;  It.  manuscritto  ;  Fr.  manuscrit.]  A 
paper  written  ;  a  writing  of  any  kind,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  printed  matter.  "A  collection 
of  rare  manuscripts."  Wotton. 

MAN'y-SCRIPT,  a.  "Written,  not  printed.  Burney. 

fMAN-y-SCRIP'TAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  manu- 
script ;  written.  Byrom, 

t  MAN-U-TEN'EN-CY,  re.  [L.  mani^enentia.] 
Maintenance.  '  Abp.  Sancroft. 

MAnx,  re.  The  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man;  — 
written  also  manks.  McCulloch. 

mAnX,  a.  (Cfeof/.)  Relating  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
or  to  its  language.  W.  Scott. 

MAN'Y  (men'e),  a.  [Goth,  mangs,  managai ; 
A.  S.  manig,  mani,  &c. ;  Dut.  menig ;  Dan. 
mange  ;  Sw.  mSngd ;  Frs.  mennig ;  Icel.  mangi.] 
[comp.  MORE  ;  superl.  most.]  Consisting  of  a 
great  number ;  numerous  ;  more  than  few ;  man- 
ifold; as,  '^  Many  men  of  many  minds." 

;e^  It  is  used  distributively  before  a  noun  in  the 
singular  number;  as,  '^MunyaL  time  "  ;  ''Many  a  day." 

MAN'Y  (men'e),  re.  1.  Many  persons  or  people ; 
the  bulk  of  the  people  ;  the  multitude. 

The  mutable,  rank-scented  many.  Shak. 

Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  gowns.  Addison. 

2.  A  great  number. 

Like  a  many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds.         Sliak. 

3.  [Old  Fr.  magnie.']  A  retinue  of  servants ; 
a  household ;  a  family. 

The  kings  before  their  many  rode.  Dryden. 

g^-Manii,  in  our  old  language,  was  a  noun  sub- 
stantive, meaning  a  multttnde.  It  remained  to  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  and  perhaps  may  be  not  improperly 
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used  80  still.  It  is,  however,  mostly  used  as  an  ad- 
jective, but  with  more  than  one  circumstance  indicat- 
ing its  former  rank  ;  for  not  the  article  only,  but  an 
adjective  at  the  same  time,  is  often  joined  witli  it,  as 
"A  srreat  many,"  (a  great  multitude.)  "  When  a  sub- 
stantive follows,  indeed,  tlie  particle  o/as  a  sign  of  the 
genitive  case,  is  not  admitted  ;  we  say  a  great  many 
men.  But  this  seems  merely  an  Anglo-Saxonism  pre- 
served in  familiar  speech."    Mitfortl. 

^^  Many  is  much  used  in  composition ;  as,  many- 
colored,  many-sided,  &c. 

MAN'Y-AN'GLED  (men'e-SLn'gld),  a.  Having 
many  angles  ;  multangular.  Grew. 

MAN'Y-CLEFT  (mSn'e-),  u,.  Having  many  fis- 
sures ;  multifid.  Gray. 

MAN'Y-COL'ORED  (mSn'e-kiil'urd),  a.  Having 
various  colors.     ^^  Many-colored  rohe.^^      Pope. 

MAN'Y-COR'N?RED  (mSn'e-kbr'nerd),  a.  Polyg- 
onal ;  having  many  corners.  I>ryaen. 

MAN'Y-FLoWfRED  (mSn'e-flott'urd),  a.  Having 
many  flowers.  '       Pilkington. 

MAN'Y-HEAD'^D  (men'e-Iied'ed),  a.  Having 
many  heads.     "  Many-headed  beast."    Spenser. 

MAN'Y-LAN'GUA^IED  (men'e-iang'gwjjd),  a. 
Having  many  languages.  Pope. 

IMAN'Y-LEAVED  (mSn'e-levd),  u.  Having  many 
leaves.  Smart. 

MAN'Y-LEGGED  (mSn'e-legd),  a.  Having  many 
legs.'  Wright. 

MAN'Y-LET'TgRED  (mgn'e-let'terd),  a.  Having 
many  letters.  Ogilvie. 

MAN'Y-MAs'TEREDfnien'e-mis'terd),  a.  Having 
many  masters.  Ogilvie. 

MAN'Y-PART'^D  (men'e-pirt'ed),  i*.  Divided  into 
many  parts  ;  multipartite,  Wright. 

MAN'Y-PEO'PLED  (men'e-ps'pld),  a.  Populous. 
"  The  many-peopled  city."  Sandys. 

MAN'Y-PET'ALLED  (men'e-pet'jld),  a.  Having 
many  petals.  Loudon. 

MAN'Y— SI'D^pD  (men'e-),  a.     Having  many  sides. 

MAN'Y-Sl'D^lD-NESS  (mSn'e-),  n.  1.  The  quali- 
ty of  having  many  sides. 

2.  Freedom  from  narrowness  or  bigotry  ;  en- 
larged scope. 

The  many-sidedness  of  the  German  mind.  Ec.  Rev. 

MAN'Y-TIME§  (men'e-tlmz),  ad.  Often;  fre- 
quently ;  repeatedly  ;  oftentimes.  Addison. 

MAN'y-TONED,  a.     Giving  many  tones. 

MAN'Y-TRlBED,  a.     Consisting  of  many  tribes. 

MAN'Y-TWlNK'LING,  a.  Gleaming  or  twinkling 
often  or  variously.  Gray. 

MAN'Y-VALVED  (men'e-v&lvd),  c.  Multivalvular. 

MAN'Y-VEINED  (-vand),  it.   Having  many  veins. 

MAN'Y— VOICED  (-vbist),  a.  Having  many  voices. 

MAP,  n.  [L.  mappa ;  Sp.  mapa ;  Nor.  Fr.  mappe, 
a  table-cloth.]  A  delineation  of  some  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  (terrestrial  or  ce- 
lestial) on  a  plane ;  a  chart. 

4Kg^  Terrestrial  maps  are  geographic  or  hydrographic, 
according  as  tliey  denote  a  portion  of  the  land  or  of 
the  sea  ;  the  latter,  however,  are  usually  called  charts. 
—  A  topographical  map  represents  the  minuter  fea- 
tures of  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Dames. 

MAP,  V.  a.  [j.  MAPPED  ;  pp.  mapping,  mapped.] 
To  delineate  geographically  or  in  the  manner 
of  a  map  ;  to  set  down.  Shak. 

MA'PLE  (ma'pl),  n.  [A.  S.  mapulder,  mapeldor.'] 
(Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Acer,  of  many  species. 
/j®=Most  of  the  species  yield  a  saccharine  juice, 
and  especially  the  Mcer  saccharinum  of  North  Amer- 
ica (called  the  su^ar  or  rock-maple),  from  whose  sap 
sugar  is  produced  m  considerable  quantities.  Loudon. 

MA'PZiE,  a.    Relating  to  the  maple.  Ash. 

MAP'-M6uNT-5R,  n.  One  who  puts  maps  upon 
rollers  after  pasting  them  on  canvas  and  coat- 
ing them  with  varnish.  Simmonds. 

MAP'PpR-Y,  re.  The  art  of  planning  and  design- 
ing maps';  mapping;  cartography.  Shak. 

mAp'PjNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  maps  ;  the  art 
of  delineating  maps.  Arrowsmith. 
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MAR,  V.  a.  [M.  inai'r,  to  kill.  —  A.  S.  myrran,  or 
amyrran,  to  dissipate,  to  consume.]  [/.  marred  ; 
J3p.  MARRING,  MARKED.]  To  injure  ;  to  spoil; 
to  hurt ;  to  damage  ;  to  harm ;  to  impair. 

Striving  to  better,  oft  'we  mar  what's  well.  Shak. 

t  MAR,  n.     1.  A  blot ;  an  injury.  Ascham. 

2.  A  mere,  or  small  lake.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

mAR-A-b6it',  n.  [Fr.  marabout.]  {Omith,)  A 
bird  of  India,  the  feathers  of  which  are  used  as 
decorations  by  ladies;  a  species  of  crane.  Baird, 

MAR-A-b6ut',   n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  house  or  edifice 
for  worship  among  the  Mahometans,  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  a  saint.  Jackson. 
2.  A  saint ;  —  so  used  by  the  Moors.  Campbell. 

MAR'A-CAN,  n,  {Omith.)  A  species  of  parrot 
of  a  large  size  found  in  Brazil.  Wright. 

MAR'A-COCK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Passijlora.  Wright, 

MMR-4'JSrATH  '4  [m5r-9-nath'9,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  C. 
Wr.\  mar-^-na'thg,  K.  Sin.  i  ]n?i-mn'^i-thgi,  ^S.],?^. 
[Hebrew  or  Syriac]  A  curse  or  form  of  anathe- 
matizing among  the  Jews,  signifying  *'  the  Lord 
■will  come,"  i.  e.  to  take  vengeance.      Merivale. 

MA-RAN'TA,  n.  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
herbaceous  plants  growing  in  tropical  countries ; 
Indian  arrow-root.  Loudon. 

MAR-AS~eHi'J^b,n.  [It.]  A  liquor  distilled  from 
the  cherry.  W.  Ency, 

MA-RA§'MyS,  n.  [Gr.  fiapatT/xds  ;  fxapaivu)^  to  put 
out  or  quench,  as  fire;  fiapaivofiaif  to  waste 
away.]  (Med.)  A  wasting  of  the  body  ;  emaci- 
ation ;  atrophy  ;  phthisis  ;  tabes.       Dunglison. 

And  moonstruck  madness,  pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence.  Milton. 

mJr-^S-Qui'J^O,  n.    Maraschino.        W.  Ency. 

MA-RAUD',  v.  n.  [Fr.  marauder^  to  play  the 
rogue ;  maraud.^  a  rogue.]  \i.  marauded  ;  pp. 
MARAUDING,  MARAUDED.]  To  rove  as  a  free- 
booter or  soldier  in  quest  of  plunder.     Addison. 

MA-RAUD',  n.  [Fr.  marattd,  a  rogue.]  The  act 
of  marauding  ;  ravage  ;  plunder. 

While  it  would  expose  the  whole  extent  of  the  surround- 
ing country  to  maraud  and  ravage.  W.  Irving. 

MA-RAUD'^R  [m^-riw'der,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
\Vr.  Wb.;  m^i-ro'cler,  IV.  P.],  n.  [Sp.  mero- 
deador  ;  Fr.  maraud,  a  rogue  ;  Qnaraudeur  :  — 
Dan.  marodor.]  A  plunderer ;  a  pillager ;  a 
freebooter.  Harte. 

MA-RAUD'ING,  p.  a.  Roving  about,  as  a  soldier 
or  freebooter,  in  quest  of  plunder ;  i^obbing ; 
plundering;  as,  *^  A  marauding  "pa-Tty." 

MA-RAUD'IIVG,  n.  The  act  of  roving  about  in 
quest  of  plunder.  Maunder. 

MMR-4-rE'DIf  91.  [Arab.]  A  small  Spanish  cop- 
per coin,  of  less  value  than  a  farthing; — now- 
disused.  Todd. 

MAR'BLE  (mar'bl),  n.  [Gr.  ^dpftapog  ;  fiapfiaipdi, 
to  sparkle,  to  gleam;  L.  mai'mor;  It.  ma7'mo; 
Sp.  marmol\  Fr.  7narbre.'] 

1.  A  limestone  or  carbonate  of  lime  of  many 
varieties,  having  a  granular  and  crystalline  tex- 
ture, and  capable  of  a  high  polish. 

2.  That  which  is  made  of  marble  or  stone, — 
particularly  a  little  ball  which  boys  play  with. 

Marbles  taught  them  percussion.  Arhuthnot. 

3.  A  stone  remarkable  for  some  sculpture  or 
inscription;  as,  "The  Arundclian  ma/"6?es." 

MAR'BLE,  a.  1.  Made  of  marble  ;  as  "  A  marble 
statue  "  ;  "A  marbU  table." 

2.  Resembling  marble  ;  variegated  like  mar- 
ble.    "  Marble  colors."  Sidney. 

MAR'BLE  (mar'bl),  v.  a,  [Fr.  marbrer.']  \i.  mar- 
bled ;  pp.  MARBLING,  MARBLED.]  To  Varie- 
gate or  vcin  like  marble.  "Well-sleeked  mar- 
bled  paper."  Boyle. 

MAR'BLE-BREAST'^ID,  a.  Insensible;  hard- 
hearted.    "  Mai'ble-breasted  tyrant."  Shak, 

MAR'BLE-CON'STANT,  u..  Firm  or  unchanging 
as  marble  ;  immovable.  Shak. 

MAR'BLE-EDgJED  (mar'bl-edjd),  a.  Having  the 
edges  marbled,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

MAR'BLE-HEART'JPD  (mar'bl-lVirt'ed),  a.  Cruel  ; 
hard-hearted.     "  Marble-hearted  fiend."     Shak. 


IVLARCID 

MAR'BLJNG,  n.  The  act  of  variegating  or  veining, 
as  paper,  in  imitation  of  marble.         Goldsmith. 

MAR'BLY,  a.  Containing,  or  having  the  appear- 
ance of,  marble.  Mrs.  Jameson, 

MARC,  n.  [Fr.]  Matter  which  remains  after  the 
pressure  of  any  fruit,  or  of  any  substance  that 
yields  oil ;  pomace.  Farm.  Ency. 

MAR'CA-SITE,  re.  [It.  marcassita\  Sp.  margue- 
sita;  Fi.  marcassite.'}  {Min.)  A  variety  of  iron 
pyrites,  containing^  generally  a  little  arsenic  ;  — 
called  by  the  Cornish  miners  inuiidic.  XJre, 

MAR-CA-SIT'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  contain- 
ing, marcasite. '  Boyle. 

MAR-CAS'SIN,  n.  {Her.)  A  wild  boar  represent- 
ed in  a  coat  of  armor.  Ci-abb. 

MAR-CES'CJpNT,  a.  [L.  marcesco,  marcescens,  to 
decay.]  [Bot.)  Fading;  withering,  but  not 
falling.  Farm.  Ency. 

MAR-CES'CI-BLE,  a.  [It.  marcescibile.]  Liable 
to  fade  or  to  wither,     [r.]  Blount. 

MARCH,  n.  [L.  Martins,  pertaining  to  Mars,  the 
god  of  war.]     The  third  month  of  the  year. 

The  stormy  March  has  come  at  last, 

With  winds,  and  clouds,  and  changing  skies.      Bi-yant. 

MARCH,  V.  n.  [It.  mardare ;  Sp.marcAa?* ;  Fr.  wiar- 

c/ter.J  \i.  MARCHED  ;  pp.  MARCHING,  MARCHED.] 

1.  To  move  by  steps,  or  in  military  form ;  as, 
"  The  array  marched  in  battle  array." 

2.  To  walk  in  a  stately  manner ;  to  step ;  to  go. 

Doth  York  intend  no  harm  to  us, 

That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ?     Shak. 

3.  [A.  S.  mearc,  a  boundary.]  fTo  be  con- 
tiguous ;  to  border  upon.  Gower. 

MARCH,  V.  a.     1.     To  put  in  military  movement. 

Cyrus,  marching  his  army  over  mountains  of  enow.  Boyle. 

2.  To  bring  in  regular  procession. 

March  them  again  in  fair  array.  l*rim\ 

MARCH,  n.  [It.  marzo  ;  Sp.  marcha ;  Fr.  marche. 
—  Dut.  §  Ger.  maj'sck.'] 

1.  A  military  movement ;  motion  of  a  body 
of  troops  from  one  place  to  another;  journey  of 
soldiers. 

These  troops  came  to  the  army  harassed  with  a  long  and 
wearisome  march.  JSacoii. 

2.  A  stately,  regulated,  or  deliberate  walk. 

We  came  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and  had  a  very 
troublesome  march  to  gain  the  top  of  it.  Addison. 

3.  Movement;  progression;  advance. 

4.  {Mil.)  The  beat  of  a  drum  as  a  signal  to 
move.  Knolles. 

5.  {Mus.)  A  military  air,  played  to  regulate 
the  steps,  and  to  animate  the  minds  of  sol- 
diers. Brande- 

6.  pi.  Borders.  —  See  Marches. 

To  make  a  march,  in  the  game  of  eucre,  to  take  all 
the  tricks  of  a  single  deal.  Hoyle, 

MARCH'JjIR,  n.     1.  One  who  marches. 

2.  In  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  noblemen 
who  lived  on  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scot- 
land. Brande. 

MARCH'jps,  n.  pi.  [Goth,  marka;  A.  S.  onearc; 
Dan.  tSr  Sw.  marke ;  Nor.  Fr.  marche,  territory, 
neighborhood.  —  L.  margo,  a  margin.]  Bor- 
ders, limits,  frontiers,  or  confines  of  a  countiy. 

They  of  those  marches  . . . 
Shall  he  a  wall  suflicient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.  Shak, 

MAR'CH^T,  n,  A  fine  formerly  paid  to  a  lord  or 
superior  for  redeeming  a  young  woman's  vir- 
ginity at  the  time  of  her  marriage  :  —  a  badge 
of  feudal  bondage.     [Scotland.]  Ja^nieson, 

MARCH'ING,  ?i.  Military  movement ;  passage  of 
soldiers ;  march.  Campbell. 

MAR'^HION-ESS  (mar'shunres)  [mar'shun-es,  W, 
Sm.  R.  Wr.  Wb.  Kenrick ;  niai-'chun-es,  S.  /.  E. 
F.  Ja. ;  m'ir'chun-^s  or  mar'shun-ee,  K.],  n.  The 
wife  of  a  marquis;  a  lady  of  the  rank  of  marquis. 
^^Marchioness,  as  it  stands  in  its  alphabetical 
place  in  the  d  ifferent  editions  of  Walker's  Dictionary, 
is  pronounced  niar'chun-es ;  but  this  is  doubtless  a 
misprint ;  for  in  his  "' Principle.^,  ^^  No.  288,  he  spells 
it  for  pronunciation  mar'shun-es  ;  and  again,  No.  352, 
for  the  pronunciation  of  cA,  he  classes  marddoness 
with  chaise,  chevalier,  machine,  &c. 

MARCH'PANE,  n.    [Fr.  massepain ;  pain,  bread.] 
A  kind  of  sweet  bread  or  biscuit ;  a  macaroon. 
Good  thou,  save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane.  Shak. 

MAR'CTD,  a.  [L.  marcidus.]  Lean  ;  shrunk  ; 
meagre  ;  pining  ;  withered.  Harvey. 
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MAR-ciD'I-Ty,  M.  Leanness  ;  meagreness.  Perry. 

MAR'CION-ITE  (mir'shiin-it),  n.  {Bed.  Hist.)  A 
follower  of  Marcion, '  a  heretic  of  the  second 
century,  who  adopted  the  notion  of  two  conflict- 
ing principles,  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  and 
imagined  that  between  them  there  existed  a 
third  power,  or  principle,  neither  wholly  good 
nor  evil,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the  God 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Brande. 

MAR'CiTE,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Mar- 
cus, an  Egyptian  of  the  second  century ;  one  of 
the  sect  self-styled  the  Perfecti.  Buck. 

MAR'COR,  n.     [L.]     Leanness,     [k.]        Browne. 

MAR-CO '§r AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  early 
sect  of  Cliristians,  who  were  a  branch  of  the 
Gnostics ;  —  so  called  from  an  Egyptian  named 
Marcus,  and  reputed  a  magician.  Brande. 

MAR'CUS,  n.  [L.]  A  large,  iron-headed  ham- 
mer. '  Weale. 

MARD,  n.    See  Mekd.  Todd. 

mAre,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  mare,  mere,  or  myre ;  Dut. 
merrie  ;  Ger.  mahre ;  Dan.  maer ;  Sw.  marr.] 
The  female  of  the  horse. 

2.  [A.  S.  mara,  the  nightmare.]     An  incubus  ; 
the  nightmare,    [r.] — See  Nightmare. 

Mushrooms  cause  the  incubus,  or  the  rtiare,  in  the  stom- 
ach. Bacon. 

mAr'5-KAN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  pearl-gray  trans- 
lucent variety  of  obsidian,  from  Marekan,  in 
Kamtchatka.  Dana. 

MA-RE'NA,  n.  (Ich.)  A  kind  of  fish  resembling 
a  pilchard.  Wright. 

MARE'S9HAL  (mir'shjl),  n.  [Old  Fr.  mareschal; 
Fr.  marichal.  —  See  Marshal.]  A  chief  com- 
mander of  an  army.  —  See  Marshal.      Prior. 

mAre'§'-NEST,  n.  Something  ridiculously  ab- 
surd ;  a  hoax.     [Colloquial.]  Fm\  Qu.  Rev. 

mAre'§'-TAIL,  n.      1.  (Bot.)  An  aquatic  plant 

of  the  genus  Hippuris.  Loudon. 

2.  A  long,  narrow,  dark  cloud.         Halliwell. 

M.'VR'GA-RATB,  B.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of 
margaric  acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

MAR-GAR'(C,  a.  [Fr.  margarique.  —  See  Mau- 
GAKITE.]  {Chem.)  Noting  a  fatty  acid,  of  a 
pearly  lustre,  into  which  the  margarine,  or  con- 
crete portion  of  certain  oils  is  converted  by  the 
action  of  alkalies.  P.  Cyc. 

MAR'GA-rInE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  solid,  fatty  matter, 
obtained  from  olive  oil  and  some  other  vegetable 
oils  ;  —  so  called  from  its  pearly  lustre.  Brande. 

MAR-GAR-I-TA'CEOUS  (66),  a.  Pearly.  Maunder. 

MAR'GA-RITE,  n.  [Gr.  ftapyapiTTig ;  L.  margarita, 
a  pearl.] 

1.  t  A  pearl.     "  Neither  cast  ye  your  marga- 
rites  before  swine,"     Matt.  vii.  6,  Wick.  Trans. 

2.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  pale,  pearly-gray 
color  ;  —  called  also  pearl  Tnica.  Dana. 

MAR'GA-RITES,  ■«.  An  herb  ;  a  daisy.  Ainsworth. 

MAR-GA-RIT'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  a  fatty  acid 
obtained  from  castor  oil.  Brande. 

MAR-GA-R!-TIP'5R-0t;S,  a.  [L.  margaritifer ; 
margarita,  a  pearl,  and  ^ero,  to  bear.]  Con- 
tainmg  or  producing  pearls.  Maunder. 

MAR'GA-RON,      )  „.     (Chem..)   A  white,    solid, 
MAR'GA-RONE,    )  fatty  matter,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling margaric  acid  with  quicklime.       P.  Cyc. 

MAR'GA-ROUS,a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  fatty  acid  con- 
taining less  oxygen  than  margaric  acid.  Brande. 

MAR'GAY,  n.  {ZoBl.)  A  species  of  wild  cat,  na- 
tive of  South  America ;  Felis  tigrina.     Fischer. 

t  MARpE,  n.     [Fr.  marge.']    A  margin.    Spenser. 

fMAR'^flNT,  n.     A  margin.  Shak. 

t  MAR'^^NT,  V.  a.  To  note  in  the  margin  of  a 
book.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

MAR'^IN,  n.  [L.  margo,  marginis  ;  It.  margine; 
Sp.  margen;  Fr.  marge.'] 

1.  A  border  ;  brink  ;  verge  ;  edge ;  rim.   "  The 
margin  of  the  fatal  flood."  Dryden. 

2.  The  blank  space   left  around  the  printed 
page  of  a  book ;  as,  "A  note  in  the  margin." 


{Ich.)  An  American  fish  of  the 
Wright. 


3.  {Com.)  An  opportunity  for  profit,  arising 
from  the  difference  in  the  prices  at  which  an  ar- 
ticle may  be  bought  and  sold.  Warrington. 

Margin  of  a  course,  {Arch.)  the  upper  side  of  a 
course  of  slates  uncovered  by  the  next  superior  course. 

Syn. —  See  Border. 
MAR'pIN,  V.  a.    To  border.  Bourne. 

MAR'pjN-AL,  a.  [It.  marginale ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  mar- 
ginal 1  Relating  to,  or  being  on,  the  margin  ; 
as,  "  Marginal  note."  Addison. 

MAR-^IM-A' LI-4,  n.  pi.     Notes  written  on  the 

margin  of  book's.  Coleridge. 

MAR'ptN-AL-LY,  ad.     In  the  margin.   Newcome. 

MAR'p[N-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  margino,  marginatus  ; 
Sp.  margenar ;  Fr.  marginer,]  To  furnish  with 
a  margin.  Cockeram. 

MAR'piN-ATE,      ?  q.     Having  a  margin  ;   mar- 
MAR'p!N-AT-5D,  )  gined.  Johnson. 

MAR'pjNED,  a.     Having  a  margin.       Goldsmith. 

M  AR'GODE,  n.  {Min.)  An  extremely  hard  bluish- 
gray  stone.  Wright. 

MAR'GOT,  n. 
perch  kind. 

MAR'GRAVE,  «.  [Geic.markgraf;  mac^,  a  bound, 
and  graf,  a  count ;  i.  e.  count  or  keeper  of  the 
marches,  or  borders.]  A  title  of  sovereignty  or 
rank  formerly  used  in  Germany,  and  equivalent 
to  the  English  marquis.  Brande. 

MAR-GRA'V(-ATE,  n.  The  territory,  jurisdiction, 
or  dignity  of  a  margrave.  Maunder. 

MAR'GRA-vJne,  n.  [Ger.  markgrufinn.]  The 
wife  of'  a  margrave,  equivalent  to  the  English 
marchioness.  Maunder. 

MA'R!-AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  to 
Queen  Mary.  Southey. 

mA'RI-ET,  n.     A  kind  of  violet.  Bailey. 

MA-rI^'5-NOUS,  a.  [L.  mare,  the  sea,  and^z^no, 
to  produce.]    Produced  in  or  by  the  s&v..Wright. 

MAR'l-GOLD  [mar'e-gold,  W.  P.  ,T.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wr.;  ma're-gSld,  S.  K.'],  n.  [Mary  and  gold.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants 
of  several  varieties  ;  Calendtda.  Loudon. 

Marigold  windows,  (Arch.)  circular  windows  often 
found  in  cathedrals,  called  also  rose  windows  and 
Catharine-wheel  windows.  Craig. 

MAR'J-GRAPH,  re.  [L.  mare,  the  sea,  and  Gr. 
ypd(/iaj,  to  describe ;  Fr.  marigraphe.]  A  ma- 
chine for  registering,  in  a  permanent  manner, 
the  height  of  the  tides.  Simmonds. 

MAR'J-NATE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mariner.]  [i.  marinat- 
ed ;   pp.    MARINATING,     MARINATED.]      To    Salt 

and  pickle,  as  fish  ;  to  salt  and  preserve.  King. 

MA-RIne'  (mj-rSn'),  a.  [L.  marinus  ;  mare,  the 
sea  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  marino  ;  Fr.  marin.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  sea.  "  Shells  and  other 
■)narine  bodies."  Woodward. 

2.  Maritime;  naval;  nautical.  "Touching 
marine  afi'airs."  IJayward. 

Marine  acid,  the  name  formerly  applied  to  muriatic 
or  liydrochloric  acid.  —  Marine  glue.  See  Glue  .  — 
Marine  railway,  a  railway  on  wliich  ships  may  be 
drawn  up  from  the  water  to  be  repaired. 

Syn.  —  See  Nautical. 
MA-RINE',  re.     1.  Sea  affairs  ;  shipping  ;  a  navy. 

The  first  [factions]  wished  France  diverted  from  the  poli- 
tics of  the  continent,  to  attend  solely  to  her  marine.     Burke- 

2.  A  soldier  in  a  ship  of  war.  Johnson. 

Royal  marines,  a  body  of  English  troops  trained  to 
encounter  an  enemy  either  at  sea  or  on  land. 

MAR'l-N^R,  re.     [A.  S.  mariner.  —  Fr.  marinier.] 
One  whose  business  it  is  to  navigate  the  sea;  a 
seaman ;  a  sailor. 
Syn.  — See  Sailor. 

MAR-!-NO-RA'MA,  re.  [L.  mare,  the  sea,  and  Gr. 
Spaiia,  a  view.]     A  view  of  the  sea.  Wright. 

MA-RI-OL'A-TjpR,  re.  A  worshipper  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

MA-RJ-6l'A-TRY,  re.  [Mary  and  Gr.  Xarfna, 
worship.]  Worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Ch.  Ob. 

MAR'J-PUT,  re.  {Zonl.)  A  kind  of  weasel ;  the 
zoril  of  BufFon ;  Viverra  zorilla.  Wright. 


t  MAR'ISH,  re.  [M.  Goth,  marisaiw  ,  A.  S.  mersc, 
or  mere ;  Ger.  inarsch.]    A  marsh.  Milton. 

MAR'JSH,  a.    Fenny;  boggy;  swampy.      Bacon. 

MAR'I-TAL  [mar'e-t?l,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja  Wr. ; 
mri-rl'tftl,  t<in.  ;  mri-ri't^l  or  mar'e-iai,  K.],  a.  [L. 
maritalis  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  marital,  pertaining  to  mar- 
riage.] Pertaining  to  a  husband;  incident  to  a 
husband.  Ayliffe. 

tMAR'!-TAT-5D,  a.  [L.  maritatus,  married.] 
Having  a  husband.  Bailey. 

MA-RIT'I-MAL  [m?-rit'e-mal,  S.  W.  P.Ja.  ;  mar'- 
e-tl-mfil,  Sm.],  a.  [See  Maritime.]  Maritime. 
"A  m«n^i7?i«/ voyage."     [r.]  Raleigh. 

tMA-RIT'I-MATE,  ra.     Maritime.  Raleigh. 

MAR'f-TIME  (mar'e-tlm),  a.  [L.  maritimus  ;  It. 
marittimo  ;  Sp.  maritimo ;  Fr.  maritime.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  sea ;  marine ;  naval ; 
nautical. 

2.  Bordering  on,  or  being  near,  the  sea.  "A 
■maritiine  town."  Addison. 

MAR'JO-RAM,  n.  [Low  L.  majorana ;  It.  maggio- 
rana;  Sp.  mejorana;  'Fr.  marjolaine.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  aromatic  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  of  several  varieties ;  Origanum.  Loudon. 
jS®^  The  species  generally  cultivated  are  the  com- 
mon or  pot  marjoram  (Orirranujn  vulsfare),  and  sweet 
or  summer  marjoram  {Origanum  marjorana),  and  bas- 
tard or  winter  marjoram  ( Origanum  peracleoticum). 
Farm.  Ency. 

MARK,  n.  1.  [Goth,  markr^  ;  A.  S.  mearc ;  Dut. 
merk  ;  Ger.  mark  ;  Dan.  ^ncerke ;  Sw.  mcirke ; 
"W.  marc]  A  token  by  which  any  thing  is 
known ;  a  sign ;  a  note  ;  a  characteristic. 

As  men  that  have  passed  by  a  rock  at  sea  set  up  some  mark, 
thereby  to  remember  tlieir  former  danger  and  avoid  it.//oW»es. 

2.  A  line  drawn  or  a  point  made,  as  by  the 
hand  or  an  instrument ;  a  stamp ;  an  impression ; 
a  print ;  as,  '*  A  mark  on  goods." 

3.  A  vestige ;  a  track  ;  a  trace  ;  a  symptom. 

At  present  there  are  scarce  any  marks  left  of  a  subterra- 
nean tire.  Addison. 

4.  All  evidence  ;  a  proof;  indication;  badge. 

As  tile  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  separation,  so 
the  being  of  one  language  is  a  mark  of  union.  Baoon. 

5.  Distinction  ;  eminence  ;  as,  *'  A  man  of 
mark." 

a  place  of  great  and  good  mark  and  scope.  Carcw. 

6.  Any  thing  at  which  a  missile  weapon  is  di- 
rected ;  object ;  as,  "  To  fire  at  a  mark." 

7.  A  cross  or  character  made,  as  a  signature, 
by  one  who  cannot  write  his  name. 

The  method  of  the  Saxons  was.  for  such  as  could  write  to 
inscribe  their  names,  and,  whether  they  could  write  or  not, 
to  affix  the  sign  of  the  cross;  which  custom  our  illiterate  vul- 
gar do,  for  tlie  most  part,  to  this  day  keep  up.  by  signing  a 
cross  for  their  n\ark  when  unable  to  write  their  name. 

Blackaione. 

8.  [Fr.  retarc]  An  old  English  coin,  value 
13s.  4d.  sterling  (about  $3.22) :  —  a  German  coin, 
value  Is.  4d.  sterling  (about  $0.32).        Brande. 

9.  A  weight  for  gold,  silver,  &c.  Wright. 

10.  [Fr.  marque.]  A  license  ;  commonly  writ- 
ten marque.  —  See  Marque.  Johnson. 

Syn. Mark  is  a  term  variously  applied,  and  a 

thing  made  in  different  modes.  A  marlt  made  by  ink, 
chalk,  or  by  an  instrument ;  a  mark  on  goods,  an  ani- 
mal, or  a  person  ;  a  mark  to  be  sliot  at ;  a  man  of 
mark  or  distinction.  A  print  of  the  foot ;  a  print  on 
paper;  an  impression  on  wax;  stamp  on  a  newspa- 
per; a  sign  of  a  shopkeeper  ;  sign  of  tiie  zodiac  j  a 
token  of  friendship  ;  a  symptom  of  disease  ;  an  indica- 
tion of  wisdom  ;  a  trace  of  an  ancient  custom  ;  a 
vestigeoi^.n  ancient  landmark  ;  the  footsteps  of  those 
who  preceded,  and  the  tracks  which  tliey  left  behind  ; 
a  badge  of  office  or  distinction  ;  a  stigma  of  reproach. 

MARK,  r.  a.  [A.  S.  mcarcian ;  Dut.  mcrken  ;  Ger. 
marken',  Dan.  mmrke;  Sw.  mitrka.  —  It.  mar- 
care;  Sp.  marcar;  Fr.  marquer.  —  See  Mark, 
re.]     [i.  marked  ;  pp.  marking,  marked.] 

1.  To  impress  with  a  token  or  evidence,  or 
with  a  stamp  or  brand ;  to  trace  a  line  or  lines 
upon  ;  to  impress ;  to  stamp  ;  to  brand ;  to  print. 

For  our  quiet  possession  of  things  useful,  they  are  natu- 
rally marked  where  there  is  need.  Grew. 

2.  To  take  notice  of;  to  notice;  to  note. 

Mark  them  which  cause  divisions  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  ye  have  learned,  and  avoid  them,  Horn,  xvi,  17. 

To  mark  out,  to  notify,  as  by  a  mark  or  stamp  ;  to 
point  out;  to  indicate  ;  to  distinguish. 

MARK,  i^.  re.  To  note  ;  to  take  notice  ;  to  observe. 

Men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  when  they 
miss,  as  they  do  also  of  dreams.  Bacon. 


MiBN,  S'i'R;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   bOll,  BUR,  RtjLE.  —  q,  9,  ^,  g,  soft;  B,  S,  c,  g,  hard;   %  as  -l;   -^  as  gz.  — 3FHIS,  this. 
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MAR'kAb,  n.  (Astron.)  The  principal  star  in  the 
constellation  Pegasus.  Hind. 

t  MARK'A-BLE,  a.     Remarkable.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

MARKED  (markt),  p.  a.  1.  Impressed  with  a  mark. 

2.  Noted ;  prominent ;  notable ;  conspicuous. 

MAR-KEE',  n.     See  Mauquee. 

MARK'jpU,  re.     1.  One  who  marks  or  notes. 

?:  (Mil.)  One  who  designates  the  wheeling- 
point,  or  the  change  of  direction,  of  a  battalion 
or  company.  Shepard. 

MAR'KJgT,  n.  [A.  S.  market ;  Dut.  §  Ger.  markt ; 
Dan.  marked  ;  Sw.  marknad  ;  Icel.  markadr ; 
"W".  marchnad;  M.  margey  \  Gael.  ^  Ir.  mai'- 
gadh.  —  Mod.  L.  mercheta ;  L.  mercatus  ;  mercor^ 
to  traffic  ;  merx,  TnerciSy  goods  ;  It.  mercato  \  Sp. 
mercado ;  Fr.  mareAe.] 

1.  A  public  place  for  the  sale  of  commodities, 
especially  provisions  ;  a  place  of  public  traffic ; 
a  mart ;  an  emporium ;  an  entrepot. 

If  one  bushel  of  wheat  and  two  of  barley  will,  in  the  mar- 
ket.ba  taken  one  for  another,  they  are  of  equal  worth.  Locke. 

2.  Purchase  and  sale;  as,  "To  find  a  ready 
market  for  merchandise." 

3.  Rate ;  price  ;  charge  ;  cost ;  valuation. 

So  of  old 
Was  blood  and  life  at  a  low  market  sold.  Brf/den. 

4.  A  building  in  which  provisions  are  sold  ;  a 
market-house. 

5.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  franchise  or  privilege  by 
which  a  town  is  enabled -to  keep  a  market,  or 
market-houses,  within  its  limits.  Burrill. 

MAR'K5;T,  v.  n.     \i.  MARKETED  ;  ^J.  MAEKETISG, 

MARKETED.]     1  o  deal  at  a  market ;  to  buy  or 
sell ;  to  make  bargains.  Johnson. 

MAR'K^T,  V.  a.     To  sell ;  to  dispose  of ;  to  vend. 

MAR'K^T-A-BLE,  a.  Current  in,  or  fit  for  sale  in, 
the  market ;  such  as  may  be  sold.  "  All  mar- 
ketable commodities."  Bp.  Hall. 


MAR'K^T-A-BLE-NESS, 
marketable. 


The   state  of  being 
Coleridne. 


MAR'KPT-BELL,  re. 
time  of  a  market. 


A  bell  to  give  notice  of  the 
Shak. 


MAR'KeT-CRI'tlE,  n.  A  crier  of  the  market.  Lee. 


MAR'KPT-CROSS, 
market  is  held. 


A  cross   set  up  where  a 


These  things  you  have  articulated. 
Proclaimed  at  itiarket-crosses,  read  in  churches. 


Sliak. 


MAR'KfT-DAY,  n. 
is  held. 


The  day  on  which  a  market 
Dryden. 

MAR'KpT-FOLKS   (miir'ket-foks),   re.   pi.       [See 
Folk.]     People  who  go  to  the  market. 

Poor  market-fulks,  that  come  to  sell  their  corn.        Skak. 

MAR'KpT-ING,  ».     The  act  or   the   business  of 
buying  and  selling,  as  in  a  market. 

MAR'K^T-MAID,  re. 
to  market. 

MAR'K^T-MAN,  re. ;  pi 
who  goes  to  market. 

MAR'K^T-PLACE,  re.     A  place  where  a,  market 
is  held ;  market-house. 


A  woman  or  a  girl  who  goes 
Shak. 

MiR'KET-MiiN.     A  man 
Shak. 


Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'crspread: 
The  man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread. 


Pope. 


MAR'K^T-PRIoe,  I  n.     The  price  at  which  any 
MAR'KJgT-EATE,  5  thing  is  currently  sold. 


The  actual  price  at  which  any  commodity  is  commonly 

A.  SmitR. 

The  site  of  a  market. 


sold  is  called  its  market-price. 
t  MAR'KfT-STED,  re. 


Drayton. 

A  town  in  which  a  stated 

Speyiser. 

(m'ir'ket-wiim'gn),  re.  A 
woman  who  carries  any  thing  to  market  for 
sale.  Ash. 


mar'ket-toWn, 

market  is  held. 

mar'k^t-wom'an 


MARK'ING-INK,  n. 
cloth,  &c. 


Indelible  ink  for  marking 
Hooker. 


Same  as  Marksman. 

MARKSMEN.       1. 


Shak. 


MARK'MAN,  re. 

MARKS'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  marksmen.  1.  A  man 
skilful  to  hit  a  mark.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  cannot  write  his  name,  but  makes 
his  mark  for  it. 

In  the  original  Solemn  Leapue  and  Covenant,  which  is 
now  [17771  in  the  British  Museum,  there  are  abundance  of 
marAmai.  SicoUon  If  Sum,  Hist,  of  Qwiberlanil. 


(Min.)  Relating  to,  or  contain- 
Smart. 
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MARKS'MAN-SHIP,  re.  Quality  of  being  a  marks- 
man ;  dexterity  of  a  marksman.  Silliman. 

MARL,  n.  [L.  marga;  It.  §  Sp.  marga.  —  Dut.  ^ 
Ger.  mergel ;  W.  Tnarl.  —  Skinner  derives  it 
from  A.  S.  merg,  marrow.]  A  fertilizing  earth, 
or  a  sort  of  calcareous  earth  compounded  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  in  various  propor- 
tions and  in  diff'erent  degrees  of  c,ompactness 
and  friability.  "      Brande. 

MARL,  V.  a.  \i.  marled  ;  pp.  marling,  marled.] 

1.  To  manure  with  marl.  Mortimer. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  wind  around,  as  a  rope,  with 
marline.  Dana. 

M  AR-LA'CEO US  (66;),  a.  Resembling  marl.  Wright. 

MAE'LEON,  re.    See  Merlin.  Todd. 

MAR'LINE  (milr'lin),  re.  (Naut.)  A  small  line  of 
two  strands,  but  little  twisted,  used  for  winding 
round  ropes  or  cables,  to  prevent  their  being 
fretted ;  a  finer  kind  of  spun-yarn.  Dana. 

MAR'LINE-SPIKE,  re.  {Naut.)  An  iron  pin  sharp- 
ened at  one  end,  and  having  a  hole  in  the  other 
for  a  lanyard ;  —  used  in  splicing  ropes.    Dana. 

MAR'LING,  re.   A  winding  with  marlines.    Smart. 

MAR'LING-SPIKE,  re.     Marline-spike.         Dana. 

MAR'LITE,  re.     (Min.)  A  variety  of  marl.      TJre. 

MAE-LIT'IC,  a. 
ing,  marlite. 

MARL'— PIT,  re.     A  pit  out  of  which  marl  is  dug. 

MAR.L'STONE,  re.  (Geol.)  A  sandy,  calcareous, 
and  irony  stratum,  which  divides  the  upper 
from  the  lower  lias  clays.  P.  Cyc. 

MARL'Y,  a.     Abounding  with,  or  like,  marl. 

MAR'MA-LADE,  re.  [It.  mar7nellata\  Sp.  reier- 
melada;  Fr.  marmelade.]  A  confect  made  of 
quinces  or  other  fruit,  boiled  to  a  consistence 
with  sugar.  Quincy. 

t  MAR'MA-L£t,  re.     Marmalade.  Bailey. 

MAR'MA-TITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  black  blende,  con- 
sisting of  sulphuret  of  zinc  and  sulphuret  of 
iron  ;  —  so  named  from  Mai'mato,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Popayan,  where  it  is  found.  Dana. 

MAR'MO-LITE,  /t.  [Gr.  fiQfifiapoi,  marble,  and 
?.iOoi,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  magnesia, 
occurring  massive,  of  a  grayish  and  greenish 
color,  and  a  pearly  lustre.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MAR-MO-RA'CEOyS  (-shua,  66),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  like,  marble  ;  marmorean.  Maunder. 

MAR'MO-RATE, 
MAR'MO-EAT-pD, 

t  MAR-MO-RA'TION,  re.  [L.  marmoratio .']  An 
overlaying  or  incrusting  with  marble.     Blount. 

mAR-MO-rA  '  TVM,  re.     [L.]     A  cement  formed 

of  pounded  marble  and  lime.  Brande. 

MAR-MO'R5-AL,  a.     Marmorean.     [r.]    Shelley. 

MAR-M0'R5-AN,  a.  [L.  marmoreus ;  It.  m.ar- 
moreo ;  Fr.  niarmoreen.']  Made  of,  or  like, 
marble.  Hamilton. 

MAR'MOSE,  re.  [Fr.]  (Zo'Jl.)  A  species  of  opos- 
sum, inhabiting  Mexico  and  South  America  ; 
Didelphis  tniirinus.  M'aterhouse. 

MAR-MQ-§ET',  n.  [Fr.  marmAmset.'\  (ZoDl.)  A 
small  monkey.  —  See  Jacchus.  Shak. 

MAR'MOT,  or  MAR-MOT' 
[m?r-mot',  .S.  IV. ;  mar'- 
mnt,  Ja.  K.  R.  Ash, 
Wr  Wb.;  m^r-m6t',P. 
Sm.],  n.  [It.  Tnarmot- 
ta,  or  tnarmotto ;  Fr. 
marmot.']  (Zool.)  Arn- 
dent  quadruped  of  the  Marmot  (.Irctomj/s  vl^pmus.) 
genus  Arctomys,  somewhat  like  the  squirrel,  and 
placed  in  the  same  family  by  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

a^  The  marmuts,  however,  in  Their  general  form, 
are  nearly  the  reverse  of  the  squirrels,  being  heavy, 
with  short  legs,  a  middle-sized  or  short  tail,  and  a 
large,  flat  head.    Brande. 

MA-RONE',  re._  [Fr.  marron.]  An  impure  color 
or  pigment,  in  which  red  predominates.   Weale. 

MAR'ON-iTE,  re.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Maro,  who  seceded  from  the  Catholic  Church  in 


a.     [L.  marmorafus.']     Cov- 
ered with  marble.         Wood. 
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the  7th  century,  and  established  a  sect  in  the 
mountains  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  in 
Syria.  Brande. 

MA-r66n',  n.  [Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
a  word,  used  m  Spanish  America,  signifying 
hog-hunters.  Brande."]  A  free  negro,  or  a  run- 
away negro  slave,  in  the  West  Indies,  living  in 
the  mountains.  Ed.  Rev. 

MA-R66N',  v.   a.      \i,  MAROONED  ;  pp.  MAKOON- 

ING,  MAROONED.]  {Naut.)  To  leave,  as  sailors, 
on  a  desolate  island  ;  to  place  in  the  condition 
of  maroons.  Crabb. 

MAR'PLOT,  n.    One  who  defeats  a  plot.     Clarke. 

MARQUE  (mark),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Ger.  marA,  a 
boundary.] 

1.  (Law.)  A  permission  or  license  to  pass  the 
frontier  of  a  country,  in  order  to  make  repri- 
sals ;  —  generally  used  as  synonymous  with  re- 
prisal. Burrill. 

2.  A  ship  commissioned  to  make  reprisals. 

Brande. 
Letters  of  marque  and  rcprisaZ,  commissions  or  let- 
ters which  authorize  reprisals  on  a  foreign  state,  par- 
ticularly on  the  merchant-vessels  of  an  enemy. 

MJR-QUEE'  (mar-ke'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  field-tent, 
or  covering,  made  of  strong  canvas,  to  keep  off 
the  rain.  Crabb. 

MAR'ClU^SS  (m'Ar'kwes),  n.  [Sp.  marques.']  An 
English  title  of  dignity  next  in  rank  to  that  of 
duke.  —  See  Marquis.  Selden. 

J3@=-Till  of  late,  margvis  was  the  usual  and  almost 
only  form  ;  but  marquess  has  now  become  common. 
Smart  says,  "  Marquis,  the  French  orthography,  is 
getting  out  of  use,  except  when  we  refer  to  a  foreigner 
bearing  this  title."  — In  England  this  title  was  first 
conferred  by  Richard  IL,  who.  In  1387,  created  Rob- 
ert de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Marquess  of  Dublin. 
Brande. 

MAR'aU^T-RY  (mar'ket-re),  n.  [Fr.  marquetrie  ; 
marqueter^  to  speckle,  to  spot.]  {Arch.)  In- 
laid work,  consisting  of  different  pieces  of  di- 
vers colored  woods  of  small  thickness  glued  on 
to  a  ground  usually  of  oak  or  fur,  formerly 
much  used  in  cabinet-work,  but  now  chiefly  con- 
fined in  its  use  to  floors ;  checkered-work  ;  in- 
laid wood-work ;  parquetry.  Brande. 

MAR'aUIS  (mar'kwis),  7i.     1,    [Fr.  marquis ;  It. 

marchese ;  Sp.  Tnarqu^s.]  A  title  of  dignity  in 

England,  France,  and  Germany,  next  m  rank 

below  that  of  duke.  —  Sec  Marquess.  Peacham. 

2.  [Fr.  marquise.]  f  A  marchioness.      Shak. 

MAR'aur^-ATE  (mar'kwiz-rit),n.  {Fv.marquisat.] 
The  seigniory  of  a  marquis.  Wotton. 

MAR'aUiS-D6M,  n.    A  marquisate.      Holinshed. 

MAR'R^R,  lb.   One  who  mars  or  injures.  Ascham. 

MAR'RI-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  mariable.]  That  may 
be  married  ;  marriageable,     [r.]  Huloet. 

MAR'RIA^E  (mar'rjj),  n.  [L.  mas,  maris,  a  male  ; 
Fr.  mariage  ;  mari.  a  husbffnd.]  The  act  of 
marrying,  or  uniting  a  man  and  woman  for  life 
as  husband  and  wife  ;  the  state  of  legal  union 
between  a  man  and  a  woman ;  matrimony ; 
wedlock  ;  wedding  ;  nuptials.  '*  MaiTiage  is 
honorable  in  all."  Heh.  xiii.  4. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  arc  happy  is  because 
young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets,  not  in  malting 
cages.  SiDi/t. 

j^^  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective,  and  it  is 
often  used  in  composition  ;  as,7Rarria^e-articles,mar- 
riatre-hed,  &.C. 

Syn. —  Marriage,  wedding,  and  nuptials,  imply 
rather  an  act  than  a  state  ;  matrimony  and  wedlock  de- 
note a  state  ;  but  the  term  marriage  is  also  used  to 
denote  both  an  act  and  a  state  ;  as,  ^^  Marriage  is  a 
divine  institution."  A  treaty  of  morriao-c  ;  a  happy 
or  an  unhappy  TwaT-ria^e  ;  a  splendid  or  an  unostenta- 
tious -wedding,  ot  nuptials;  holy  matrimomj  ;  bom  in 
wedlock. 

MAR'RJA^E-A-BLE  (mar'rij-9L-bl),  a.  1.  Fit  for 
wedlock ;  of  age  to  be  married, 

A  young  heiress  whom  I  begin  to  look  upon  as  marriage- 
able. Spectator. 

Milton. 

The  state  of  being 
Ash. 

MAR'RIA^E-AR'TI-CLE§,  n.  pi.  A  contract  on 
which  a  marriage  is  founded.  Wright. 


2.  Capable  of  union. 

MAR'RTA(^E-A-BLE-NESS, 
marriageable. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  t,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  ],  O,  IJ,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;   HilR,  HER; 
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MAe'EJA^^E-POR'TION,  n.  A  portion  given  to 
a  woman  at  her  marriage.  Burrows. 

MAr'RIED  (mSr'rjd),  ^.  a.  1.  United  in  marriage  ; 
as,  "  Married  persons." 

2.  Relating  to  marriage;  conjugal;  connu- 
bial.   "  The  mamed  state."  Dryden. 

MAr'RJ-^R,  u.     One  who  marries.         Ann.  Reg. 

MAR-ROJ^',  u.  [Fr.]  Of  a  chestnut  color.  Hunter. 

MAR-r66n',  nt  [Fr.  marron,  a,  chestnut.]  A 
deep  red  or  chestnut  color.  Smart. 

MAR-r66n',  a.  Of  a  deep  red,  claret,  or  chest- 
nut color;  chestnut-colored.  Hunter. 

t  MAR'RO-auiN,  ».  [Fr.]  Spanish  leather ; 
morocco.  Chambers. 

mAr'ROT,  ?s.     (Ornith.)  The  auk.  Booth. 

MAR'ROW  (mSlr'ro),  «.  [A.  S.  mearh,  or  mearg ; 
Dut.  merg,  or  murg ;  Ger.  mark ;  Dan.  marv ; 
Sw.  merg^  or  mar^.J 

1.  A  soft,  oleagmeus  substance,  contained  in 
the  bones  of  animals  ;  pith ;  medulla. 

The  bftck-bone  liath  a  kind  of  man-ow  which  huth  an  af- 
finity with  the  brain.  Bacon. 

2.  The  essence  or  best  part  of  any  thing. 

3.  A  companion.     [North  of  Eng.]  Bay. 

f  MAR'ROW,  !).  a.  To  fill  as  with  marrow;  to 
glut.     "  Their  marrowed  mouths."         Quarles. 

MAR'ROW— BONE,  ».  1.  \marrow  and  bone.J  A 
bone  containing  marrow. 

To  boil  the  chicken  and  tlie  man'ow-bones.  CItavcer. 
2.  pi.  [Written  marie-hones  by  Chaucer,  and 
mari-bones  by  Sir  T.  More.  —  "  Marie,"  says 
Richardson,  "  is  supposed  to  be  Mary,  the 
name  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  compound  to  be 
applied  to  the  knees  from  the  genuflections 
made  to  her."]  {In  burlesque.)  The  knees. 
**  Down  upon  your  m^arrow-bones."  Dryden. 
To  bring-  one  down  upon  his  marrow-bones,  to  make 
one  beg  pardon  on  his  knees. 

mAr'ROW-FAT,  n.  A  rich  kind  of  pea.  Johnson. 

MAR'RpW-ISH,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  marrow. 
"  A  soft,  marrowish  .  .  .  substance."       Burton. 

MAR'ROW-LESS,  a.     Void  of  marrow.         Sliak. 

MAR'ROW-Y,  u..  Full  of  marrow  ;  pithy.  Cotgrave. 

MAR-RU'Bl-UM,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  ;  hoarhound.  Ogilvie. 

MAR'RY,  v.  a.  [It.  maritare ;  Sp.  maridar  ;  Fr. 
marier.  —  See  Maruiage.]     \i.  maekied  ;  pp. 

MARRYING,  MARRIED.] 

1.  To  join  or  unite  in  marriage.  Gay. 

2.  To  give  in  marriage. 

Mecasnas  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him  [Augustus]  that  he 
must  either  niavnj  his  daughter  to  Agrlppa  or  take  away  his 
life.  Bacon. 

3.  To  take  for  husband  or  for  wife. 

.  You  'd  think  it  sti-ange  if  I  should  marry  her.         Sliak. 

4.  To  join  together ;  to  unite ;  to  link. 


And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs 
Married  to  immortal  verse. 


Milton. 


MAR'RY,  v.  n.    To  enter  into  the  conjugal  state. 

Never  marry  but  for  love,  but  see  that  thou  lovest  what  is 
lovely.  Penn. 

MAR'RY,  interj.  Indeed ;  forsooth  ;  —  originally, 
By  Mary ;  i.  e.  by  the  Virgin  Mary.        Chaucer. 

MAR'RY-ING,  n.    Act  of  one  who  marries.  Stoic. 

MAR§,  n.  [L.]  1.  [Roman  Myth.)  The  Latin  name 
of  the  deity  who  was-  worshipped  as  the  god  of 
war.  Brande. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  planet,  the  next  to  the  earth 
in  the  order  of  distance  from  the  sun.        Hind. 

3.  {Old  Chem.)  A  term  applied  to  iron. Todd. 
MAR'SA-LA,  ii,.     A  white  Sicily  wine.  Smart. 

MARSH,  n.  [M.  Goth,  marisaiw ;  A.  S.  mersc  ; 
Ger.  marsch.  —  Old  Fr.  marche;  Fr.  marais.} 
A  tract  of  low  land  frequently  overflowed  with 
water ;  a  watery  tract  of  land  ;  a  fen  ;  a  bog  ;  a 
quagmire  ;  a  morass  ;  a  swamp. 

MAR'SHAL,  n.  [Low  L.  marechallus,  or  mares- 
chalcus,  from  Ger.  marschalk,  or  marschall; 
mahre,  a  horse,  and  schalk,  a  servant ;  i.  e.  an 
attendant  upon  horses ;  It.  maresciallo ;  Old 
Fr.  mareschall ;  Fr.  marechal.  —  Gael.  §  Ir.  ma- 


rascal,  or  marasqal.  —  "  The  word  appears  to 
have  been  extended  from  the  primitive  usage, 
curator  equorum,  he  that  had  charge  of  horses." 
Richardson.] 

1.  An  officer  who  regulates  combats  in  the  lists. 

No  marshal  l)y, 
As  kingly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try.        Dryden. 

2.  One  who  regulates  rank  or  order  at  a 
feast,  or  other  assembly ;  a  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, or  of  a  public  celebration. 

Through  the  hall  there  walked  to  and  fro 

A  jolly  yeoman,  marshal  of  the  same.  Spenser. 

3.  One  who  goes  before  a  prince  to  declare 
his  coming;  a  herald;  a  harbinger;  a  pursui- 
vant. Sidney. 

4.  A  title  of  honor  in  many  European  coun- 
tries, applied  to  various  dignitaries  and  high 
offices,  and  especially  to  a  commander-in-chief 
of  military  forces.  Brande. 

5.  A  commander  in  chief  of  military  forces. 

6.  The  ministerial  officer  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  with  duties  similar  to  those  of  a 
sheriff.     [U.  S.^  Burrill. 

Earl  marsltal.  or  lord  marshal,  a  high  officer  of  state, 

who  presided  m  the  Court  of  Chivalry Marslial  of 

the  hinges  house,  or  knight  marshal,  an  officer  whose 
especial  authority  is  in  the  king's  palace,  to  hear  and 
determine  all  pleas  of  the  crown,  to  punish  faults 
committed  within  the  verge,  and  to  hear  and  judge  of 
suits  between  persons  of  the  king's  household.  — 
Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  the  officer  who 
liad  charge  of  that  prison.  Burrill. 

MAR'SHAL,  V.  a.  [i.  .  MARSHALLED  ;  pp.  MAR- 
SHALLING, MARSHALLED.] 

1.  To  rank  in  order ;  to  arrange  ;  to  dispose. 

As  inconceivable  as  that  a  blind  man  should  marfihal  an 
army.  Giunvill. 

2.  To  lead,  as  a  harbinger  ;  to  herald. 

Thou  marshal'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going..        S7tal: 

MAR'SHAL-L^R,  n.  One  who  marshals  or  ar- 
ranges ;  one  who  puts  in  order. 

Dryden  was  the  great  refiner  of  English  poetry,  and  the 
best  marshaller  of  words.  Trayp. 

MAR'SHAL-LING,  n.  {Her..)  The  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  coats  in  a  shield  so  as  to 
denote  the  several  matches  and  alliances  of  a 
family.  Brande. 

MAR'SHAL-SEA  (-se),  n.  [Seat  or  see  of  the  mar- 
.shal.     Smart."] 

1.  A  prison  in  Southwark,  Eng.,  belonging  to 
the  marshal  of  the  king's  household.     Joh?ison. 

2.  {Law.)  The  court  of  the  lord  steward  of 
the  king's  household,  having  jurisdiction  of 
crimes  committed  within  any  of  the  palaces  or 
houses  of  the  king  ;  —  originally  held  before  the 
marshal  of  the  king's  house  to  administer  jus- 
tice between  the  king's  domestic  servants. 

Whishaw. 
MAR'SHAL-SHlP,  n.     The  office  of  a  marshal. 


MAESH'-BRED, 


Bred  in  a  marsh. 


Clarke. 


MARSH'-CINaUE'FOIL  (-sink'-),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
plant  found  in  marshes  and  peaty  bogs  about  a 
foot  high,  having  dark  purple  flowers,  and  five 
exterior  sepals;   Comarum  palustre.  JEng.  Cyc. 

MARSH'-i:L'D?R,  M.  {Bot.)  A  shrubby,  coarse 
plant,  with  thickish  leaves  ;  Iva  frutescens  ;  — 
called  also  highioater-shrub.  Gray. 

MARSH'-HAR-RI-5R,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  harpy; 
duck-hawk  ;  Circus  temginosus.  Yarrell. 


MARSH'-LAND,  n.     Marshy  land. 


Drayton. 


MARSH'-MAL-LOW,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant 
having  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  color  and  a  carrot- 
shaped,  white,  fleshy  root,  as  thick  as  the  thumb, 
often  used  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent ; 
Althea  officinalis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MARSH'-MAr'I-GOLD,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  found 
in  meadows  and  wet  ditches  ;  water  caltrops  ; 
Caltha  palustris,  Eng.  Cyc. 

.6®-  This  well-known  plant  is  used  as  a  pot-herh  in 
spring,  when  coming  into  flower,  under  the  name  of 
cowslips.     Gray. 

MARSH '-PEN'NY- WORT  (-wiirt),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
plant  having  slender  stems  creeping  or  rooting 
in  the  mud,  with  its  leaves,  of  the  size  and  form 
of  a  piece  of  money,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  ; 
Hydrocotyle  vulgaris ;  —  called  also  pennywort, 
sheep-killing  pennygrass,  white-rot,  flukeicort, 
and  sheep' s-bane.  Eng.  Cyc. 


Hesembling  the  niarsu- 
Hitchcock. 


M  ARSH'-ROCK-jpT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  water- 
cress. Johnson. 

MARSH'-RO^E-M A-RY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  North  Ameri- 
can plant,  the  root  of  which  is  a  very  powerful 
astringent ;  Statice  Limonium,  Gray, 

MARSH'-S,\M-PHIre,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
found  in  moist  salt  districts  ;  glasswort ;  salt- 
wort ;  Salicornia.  Loudoii, 

MARSH'-TRE-FOIL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  found  in 
boggy  soils,  having  a  very  bitter  root,  used  as  a 
tonic ;  buckbean ;  Menyanthes  trifoliata. Loudon. 

MARSH'Y,  ffi.     1.  Boggy;  wet;   fenny;    swampy, 

"  Marshy  grounds."  Dryden. 

2.  Produced  in  marshes.   "Delicates  of  leaves 

and  marshy  weed."  Dryden. 

MAR-SU'PJ-AL,  n.  [Gr.  liapaOaov ;  L.  marsupium. 
See  Marsupium.  —  It.  marsupia'le ;  Fr.  marsu- 
pial.] {Zolil.)  One  of  the  Marsiipialia,  0.  mum- 
miferous  quadruped,  the  female  of  which  has  a 
pouch,  which  serves  as  a  temporary  abode  for  her 
young,  as  the  kangaroo  and  opossum.    Brande. 

MAR-SU'PI-AL,  a.  {Zoul.)  Pertaining  to  the 
Marsupialia ;  having  a  sack  or  pouch  under  the 
belly  for  carrying  the  young.  Owen. 

MAR-SU-PI-J  'LI-A,  n.  pi.  {Zoul.)  An  order  of 
animals,  the  females  of  which  are  furnished 
with  a  marsupium,  or  pouch,  for  carrying  their 
young.  —  See  MAitstiPIAL.  Brande. 

MAR-SU-PI-A'LT-AN,  a.  {Zoul.)  Belonging  to 
the  class  Marsupialia  ;  marsupial.       Maunder 

MAE-SU'Pf-A-LOID,  a. 
pials. 

MAK-SU'PI-AN,  a.  &  n.    See  Marsupial.  Kirby. 

MJiR-SU-PI-A'T4,n.pl.     Marsupialia.    Brande. 

MAR-SU'PI-ON,  ■/(.    See  Marsupium.  Dunglison. 

MAR'SU-PITE,  n.  (Pal.)  One  of  a  genus  of  fos- 
sil eciiinoderms,  shaped  like  a  purse.     Manteil. 

MAR-SU'PJ-UM,  ».     [L.  marsupium,  a  pouch.] 

1.  {Zolil.)  The  abdominal  pouch  of  the  kan- 
garoo, opossum,  &c.,  for  carrying  their  young. 

Brande. 

2.  A  muscle  in  the  eye  of  hawks  which  ena- 
bles them  to  flatten  the  cornea,  so  as  to  see  to  a 
great  distance.  Brewer. 

3.  {Med.)  A  sac  or  bag  with  which  any  part 
is  fomented.        "  Dunglison. 

MXRT,  n.     [Contraction  of  market.] 

1.  A  place  of  public  traffic  ;  a  market.  "  A 
great  mart  of  the  best  horses."  Temple. 

2.  t  Purchase  and  sale  ;  bargain. 

I  play  a  merchant's  part. 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart.  Shak. 

t  MART,  V.  a.     To  traffic  ;  to  buy  or  sell.      Shak. 

t  MART,  V.  n.     To  trade  dishonorably.  Shak. 

MAR'TA-GON,  n.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  lily;  Turk's 
cap  ;  Lilium  ninrtagon.  Loudon, 

t  MAR'T^L,  V.  n.  [It.  martellare ;  Fr.  martellet\] 
To  strike  ;  to  make  a  blow.  Spe7iser. 

MAR-TEL'LO,  a.  [Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
a  fort  in  Martella  Bay,  Corsica.  Brande.]  Ap- 
plied to  a  tower,  or  circular  building  of  masonry. 
.6®=-  Martello  towers  were  erected  along  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  British  cofists,  as  a  defence  against 
the  meditated  invasion  of  Bonaparte.    Brande. 

MAR'Tf,N,  n.  1.  [L.  martes ;  It.  martora ;  Sp. 
marta  ;  Fr.  marte,  or  inartre.  —  A.  S.  mearth  ; 
jyvA.  marter ;  Ger.  marder.]  {Zool.)  An  ani- 
mal of  the  family  Mustellidtc,  or  weasels,  and 
genus  Martes;  —  particularly  the  Martes  foina, 
or  stone-marten,  a  large  and  beautiful  animal, 
whose  fur  is  much  valued.  —  See  Stone-mar- 
ten. Bell. 
2.  [Fv.  martinet.]  (OrazV/;.)  A  name  applied 
to  a  bird  of  the  swallow  tribe  ;  —  written  also 
maiiin.                                                     Eng.  Cyc. 

t  MAR'T^RN,  n.     A  marten.  Johnson. 

MAR'TIAL  (m'ir'sh^l),  a.  [L.  martialis ;  Mars,  the 
god  of  war;  It.  mar~iale ;  Sp.  marcial;  Fr. 
niartial.] 

1.  Relating  to  Mars  or  to  war  ;  suited  to  war 
or  battle.     "  Martial  equipage."  Milton. 

2.  Given  to  war  ;  warlike  ;  brave. 
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MARTIALISM 

It  Is  manifest  that  the  northern  tract  of  the  world  is  the 
more  martial  region.  Bacon. 

3.  Military;  not  civil;  as,  "Martial  law." 
'They  proceeded  in   a  kind   of   martial  jus- 

*''^^-  Bacon. 

4.  t  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  planet 
■'^^^''s-  Browne. 

5.  {Old  Chem.)  f  Having  the  qualities  of  iron. 
Martial  etkinfs,  an  old  pharmaceutical  name  of  oxide 

of  iron — Martial  law,  an  arbitrary  law  originating  in 
emergencies,  regulated  by  the  expediency  of  tile  mo- 
ment, and  extending  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  place 
or  country — Martial  regains,  metallic  antimony  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  sulphuret  of  antimony  by 
means  of  iron.  Brande. 

Syn.  — Martial  is  a  more  technical  and  more  com- 
prehensive term  than  warlike.  Martial  law,  music, 
equipage  ;  warlike  spirit,  appearance ;  military  disci- 
pline, expedition;  soldier-like  conduct. 

t  MAR'TIAL-I^M,  n.  Quality  of  being  martial ; 
bravery  ;  warlike  exercises.  Prince. 

t  M.\R'TIAL-iST,  re.     A  warrior.  Browne. 

MAR'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  martial  or  warlike  man- 
ner ;  bravely.  Warner. 

MAE'TIN,  n.  A  species  of  swallow  that  builds 
nests  on  the  eaves  of  houses  ;  —  written  also 
marten.  —  See  Makten.  Crabb. 

MAR-TI-NET',  re.  1.  [Fr.  martinet.']  A  kind  of 
swallow ;  a  martin.  Barret. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  very  severe  disciplinarian;  —  so 
called  from  Colonel  Martinet,  an  officer  in  the 
French  army  under  Louis  XIV.  Voltaire. 

3.  {Naut.j  A  small  rope  or  line  fastened  to 
the  leech  of  a  sail ;  a  martnet.  Bailey. 

MAR'TI-NeT-I§M,  n.  Severe  discipline.  Ed.  Rev. 
MAR'TJN-GAL,  )  „.  [n,  ^  gp.  martingala;  Fr. 
MAE'TJN-GALE,  )  martingale.'] 

1.  {Man.)  A  strap  passing  between  the  fore 
legs  of  a  horse,  from  the  nose-band  to  the  girth, 
to  prevent  his  rearing.  Harris. 

2.  {Naiit.)  A  short,  perpendicular  spar,  un- 
der the  bowsprit-end,  used  for  guying  down  the 
head-stays.  Dana. 

MAR'TIN-MAS,  n.  {Martin  and  mass.']  The  feast 
of  St.  Martin  ;  the  11th  of  November;  —often 
called  martilmas,  or  martlemas.  Fuller. 

MART'L^T,  re.     1.  A  kind  of  swallow;  a  marten. 

The  temple-haunting  martl£t.  SItak. 

2.  {Her.)  A  fanciful  bird;  depicted  without 
feet,  and  noting  a  fourth  son. 

MART'Nf/r,  re.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  small  lines 
fastened  to  the  leech  of  the  sail,  to  bring  that 
part  of  the  leech  which  is  next  to  the  yard-arm 
close  up  to  the  yard.  Bailey. 

t  MART'-T6\Vn,  re.    A  market-town.        Milton. 

MAR'TYR  (mir'tur),  re.  [Gr.  fiiprvp  ;  finprup/ai,  to 
bear  witness  ;  L.  inartyr  ;  It.  martire  ;  Sp.  inar- 
tir ;  Fr.  martyr.  —  Goth,  marrtr ;  A.  S.  martyr.] 

1.  One  who  dies  for  the  truth,  or  who  suffers 
death  or  persecution  on  account  of  his  belief. 

Stephen  is  generally  called  the  protomartyr,  i.  e.  the  first 
niaj'tyr,  or  witness,  as  the  word /iiiprijp  implies;  the  person 
who,  at  the  evident  risic  and  ultimate  loss  of  his  life,  bears 
testimony  to  the  truth.  Dr.  A,  Clarke. 

2.  One  who  sacrifices  his  life  for  any  cause. 

The  martyrs  to  vice  far  exceed  the  martyrs  to  vii-tue,  both 
in  endurance  and  in  number.  Colton. 

MAR'TYR    (mir'tur),    v.  a.     \i.  MAHTYKED ;  pp. 

MARTYHIXG,  MAKTYKED.] 

1.  To  make  a  martyr  of  by  putting  to  death. 

The  primitive  Christians,  before  the  face  of  their  enemies, 
would  acknowledge  no  otlier  title  but  that,  though  hated, 
reviled,  tormented,  martyred  for  it.  Pearson. 

2.  To  torment ;  to  persecute ;  to  torture ;  to 
agonize  ;  to  destroy. 

Amoret.  whose  gentle  heart 
Thou  martyrest  with  sorrow  and  with  smart.        Spenser. 

MAR'TYR-DOM,  re.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being'a  martyr ;  the  death  of  a  martyr ;  testimony 
borne  to  truth  or  to  one's  belief  by  voluntary 
submission  to  death. 

The  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 
IJnsung.  Milton. 

MAR'TYR-IZE,  v.  a.    [It.  martirizzare  ;  Sp.  mar- 

tirizar ;  Fr.  martyriser.]   To  offer  as  a  sacrifice. 

To  her  my  heart  I  nightly  martyri-ie.  Spenser. 


tMAR'TYR-LY,  it.      Relating  to  martyrs  or  to 
martyrdom.  '  Bp.  Gauden. 
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fMAR'TYR-O-LOgtE,  «.     Martyrology.  Bp.  Hall. 

MAR-TYR-0-L6(?'IC,  )  a,.     Relating  to  mar- 

MAR-TYR-0-LO<?'{-CAL,  )  tyrology.        Osborne. 

MAR-TYR-OL'O-^IST,  n.  [Fr.  martyr ologiste.'] 
A  writer  of  martyrology.  '•  Fox,  the  martyr- 
ologistj"  Warton. 

MAR-TYR-OL'p-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  ndprvp,  a  martyr, 
and  ?.uyosy  a  discourse.] 

1.  That  department  of  ecclesiastical  history 
which  relates  to  the  acts  and  deaths  of  martyrs ; 
a  register  of  martyrs. 

2.  A  calendar  or  register  kept  in  religious 
houses  wherein  are  inserted  the  names  and  do- 
nations of  their  benefactions  and  the  day  of  their 
death.  '*  The  maHyrology  of  Eusebius."  Brande. 

MAR'VjpL,  n.  [L.  mirabilis,  wonderful ;  miror, 
to  wonder  at;  It.  ^naraviglia\  Sp.  7naravilla; 
Fr.  merveille.l  A  wonder ;  any  thing  marvellous 
or  astonishing  ;  a  prodigy  ;  a  miracle.  "  Mar- 
vels of  romantic  fiction."  WartoJi. 

MAR'V^IL,  V.n.  [i.  MARVELLED  ;  J3p.  MARVEL- 
LING, MARVELLED.]  To  woudcr  ;  to  be  aston- 
ished ;  to  be  surprised ;  to  admire.  Shak. 

MAR' v:pL-LIZE,  v.  a.  To  render  marvellous ;  to 
represent  as  marvellous,     [r.]       For.  Qu.  Rev. 

MAR'V^L-LOUS,  a.  [It.  maraviglioso ;  Sp.  mara- 
villoso ;  Fr.  mervelUeux.'] 

1.  "Wonderful ;  amazing ;  very  strange  ;  as- 
tonishing ;  stupendous  ;  extraordinary. 

Marvellous  things  did  he  in  sight  of  their  fathers. 

Ps.  Ixxviii.  12. 

2.  Surpassing  credit ;  incredible. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  supernatural. 

Pope. 

4@=  Tlie  marvellous  \s  used,  in  works  of  criticism,  to 
express  any  tiling  exceeding  natural  power  j  opposed 
to  tlie  probable. 

t  MAR'VJJL-LOUS,    ad.     Marvellously.         Shak. 

MAR'VEL-LOIJS-LY,  ad.  In  a  marvellous  man- 
ner ;  wonderfully ;  strangely.  Clarendon. 

MAR'v:5:L-L0US-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
marvellous  ;  wonderfulness  ;  strangeness. 

MAR'V^L-OF-Pe-RO',  n.  (Bot.)  A  fusiform- 
rooted  plant  of  the  genus  Mirahilis.  It  has  a 
fragrant  flower,  and  the  root,  when  dried  and 
powdered,  forms  the  jalap  of  druggists.  Loudon. 

MA'RY-BUD,  n.     The  marigold.  Shak.  \ 

MA-RY-OL'A-TRY,  n.     Mariolatry.  Qu.  Rev. 

MASCAGNIN  (m?s-kan'yin),  n.  (Min.)  Native 
sulphate  of  ammonia  ;  —  found  in  volcanic  dis- 
tricts, and  so  named  from  Mascagnij  who  dis- 
covered it.  Brande. 

MAS'CLE  (mas'kl)  [mas'kl,  Sm.  Wr.\  niils'sl,  if.], 
n.  (Her.)  A  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge 
perforated.  Brande. 

t  MAS'CIT-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  mascitltts,  dim.  of  mas, 
a  male.]     To  make  strong.  Cockeram. 

MAS'CU-LIne  (19),  a.  [L.  mascziUnus ;  mas,  a 
male  ;  It.  §  Sp.  mascuhno  ;  Fr.  fnasculin,'] 

1.  Of  the  male  sex;  male;  not  female.  "Thy 
masculine  children."  Chaucer. 

2.  Resembling  man  ;  manly  ;  virile  ;  hardy  ; 
not  soft ;  not  eft'eminate  ;  not  feminine. 

You  find  something  bold  and  mcu'culine  in  the  air  and  pos- 
ture of  the  first  figure,  which  is  that  of  Virtue.  Aclduon. 

3.  {Gram.)  Noting  a  class  of  nouns,  which, 
in  English,  are  the  names  of  male  animals,  but 
which,  in  some  other  languages,  include  names 
of  things. 

mAs'CU-lIjVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  masculine  manner  ; 
in  a  manner  not  feminine.  B.  Jonson. 

MAS'CU-LINE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  masculine  ;  masculinity.  Johnson. 

MAS-Cr-LIN'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  masculinity.']  State 
of  being  masculine  ;  masculineness.       Wakley. 

mIs'DEU,  n.     [Fr.]     A  French  wine.   W.  Ency. 

t  MA'^^^R,  -It.     A  bowl ;  a  mazer.  Halliwell. 

MASH,  n.  1.  [Old  Fr.  mascher ;  Fr.  mhcher,  to 
chew. — A.  S.  miscan\  Dut.  megen;  Ger.  mis- 
chen,  to  Tnix.  —  Gr.  finaAoixat,  to  chew;  L.  mas- 
tico.]  A  mixture  of  ingredients  beaten  togeth- 
er ;  —  applied  particularly  to  a  mixture  for  feed- 
ing horses. 


MASONIC 

I  have  made  a  fair  mash  on  'tl  J3.  Jonson. 

2.  (Brewing.)  A  mixture  of  malt  with  water. 

3.  [Dut.  Sj  Ger.  mische.']  A  mesh.  "  A  net 
knit  with  so  small  mashes.  Mortimer. 

MASH,  V.  a.  [i.  MASHED ;  i)p.  mashing,  mashed.] 

1.  To  mix  or  beat  into  a  confused  mass.  Swift. 

2.  (Brewing.)  To  mix  together,  as  malt  and 
water.  Mortimer. 

MASH'ING-TUB,  n.  A  tub  or  vessel  in  which  malt 
and  water  are  mixed ;  a  mash-tub.     Mortimer. 

MASH'-TUB,  M.     A  mashing-tub.  W.  Ency. 

MASH'— VAT,  n.    A  mashing-tub.  Maunder. 

MASH'Y,  u.    Of  the  nature  of  a  mash.  Thomson. 

mAsk  (12),  n.  [It.  maschera ;  Sp.  mascara ;  Fr. 
masque ;  —  Ger.  maske.  —  According  to  Grotius, 
Huet,  Wachter,  and  others,  from  Goth,  masca, 
asorceress,  —  because  a  mask  resembles  the 
visage  of  a  sorceress. — Landais  favors  the 
derivation  of  the  Fr.  masque,  from  It.  maschera, 
through  Sp.  mascara,  composed  of  mas,  more, 
and  carti,  visage,  i.  e.  a  second  visage.  —  Menage 
and  Skinner  refer  it  to  Ar.  mascara,  sport,  jest.] 

1.  A  cover  to  disguise  the  face  ;  a  disguise ; 
a  visor ;  a  cloak ;  a  blind. 

Now  Love  pulled  off  his  inask,  and  ehowed  his  face  unto 
hor.  Sidney. 

2.  Any  pretence  or  subterfuge;  trick;  shift. 
Why  dost  thou  strive  the  conscious  shame  to  hide 

By  masks  of  eloquence  and  veils  of  pride?  Piixir. 

3.  An  entertainment,  diversion,  or  ball,  in 
which  the  company  is  masked ;  a  masquerade ; 
a  revel ;  a  piece  of  mummery. 

After  whom  marched  a  jolly  company 
In  monner  of  a  mask.  Spenser. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  tlie  world's  vain  mask. 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  other  guide.  Milion. 

4.  A  species  of  drama,  which,  on  account  of 
the  allegorical  persons  introduced,  required  the 
actors  to  be  masked.  Feacham. 

5.  (Arch.)  A  hideous  face  or  visor  in  sculp- 
ture on  antefixee,  gargoyles,  &c.  Fairholt. 

mAsK,  v.  a.     [It.  mascherare ;  Fr.  masquer.]     [i. 

MASKED  ;  pp.  MASKING,  MASKED.] 

1.  To  disguise  with  a  mask  or  visor. 

I  saw  an  antique  statue  masked.  Addison. 

2.  To  cover  ;  to  hide  ;  to  conceal ;  to  cloak  ; 
to  screen  ;  to  veil ;  to  shroud. 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye.  Shak. 

mAsk,  v.  n.  To  revel ;  to  play  the  mummer  ;  to 
be  disguised.  Shak. 

mAskeD  (inisk'?d  or  miskt),  p.  a.  Disguised  or 
covered  with  a  mask  ;  so  covered  as  not  to  create 
suspicion  or  distrust.  Crahh. 

MASK'ifR,  n.     One  who  revels  in  a  mask.     Shak. 

f  mAsk'51R-Y,  n.  The  dress  or  disguise  of  a 
masker.     "'War's  feigned  maskery.''^    Marston. 

mAsk'HOUSE,  n.  A  place  where  masks  are  per- 
formed. Bp.  Hall. 

M AsK'jNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  masks  ;  a  revelling 
in  masks.  Clarke. 

MAS'KJ-NON^fE,  n.  (Ich.)  A  large  black  fish  of 
the  pike  genus,  found  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  great  American  lakes.  Richardson. 

MAs'LAEH,  n.  (Med.)  An  excitant  medicine  con- 
sisting in  part  of  opium;  —  much  used  by  the 
Turks.  Dunglison. 

MA^'LIN,  n.  [ A.  S.  mreslenn,  maslin,  brass.  — Gael. 
m,aslxin,  mongcorn,  maslin.  —  Johnson  says, 
"  corrupted  from  miscellane."  —  Richardson  re- 
fers to  Old  Fr.  meslinge,  or  meslange,  a  medley, 
and  to  Dut.  misschtluyn,  a  medley.]  A  mixture 
of  different  sorts  of  grain,  as  rye  and  wheat ; 
mongcorn  ;  —  written  also  mastlin,  mesKn,  and 
mislin.  Tusser. 

MA^'LIN,  ffi.  Composed  of  various  kinds.  "Mas- 
lin bread,  made  of  wheat  and  rye."        Johnson. 

MA'SON  (ma'sn),  n.  [Low  L.  machio,  referred  by 
some  etymologists  to  L.  machina,  a  scaffold  for 
building ;  Fr.  macon.] 

1.  A  builder  in  stone  or  brick  ;  one  who  pre- 
pares or  cuts  stone.  Wotfon. 

2.  One  of  a  society  bearing  the  epithet  of 
Jree  and  accepted,  the  insignia  of  which  are 
chiefly  a  builder*s  tools  ;  a  free-mason.      Gray. 

MA-SON'IC,  a.  Relating  to  masons  or  to  free- 
masons. Todd. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ]f.,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FA  1,1- ;    HfeiR,  HER; 
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MA'SON-ITE,  n,  {Mm.)  A  coarsely  foliated  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  iron.  Dana. 

MA'SON-RY  (raa'sn-re),  n.     [Fr.  magonnerie.'] 

1.  The  craft  of  a  mason  ;  the  art  of  building. 
"  The  instruments  of  masonry."  Hume. 

2.  The  work  of  a  mason  ;  a  construction  of 
brick  or  of  stone.  "  Huge  pillars  carved  in 
Tnasonry  .^^  Warner. 

3.  Free -masonry.  Lond.  Ency. 

M^S'0-RMH,n»  [Heb.]  (Jeioish  Theol.)  A  crit- 
ical  work  containing  remarks  on  the  verses, 
words,  letters,  and  vowel-points  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible,  by  several  learned  rabbins;  — 
written  also  Massoi'a,  and  Masora.         Mather. 

MAS-O-RET'iC         )  a.       [It,   massoretico  ;    Sp. 

MAS-0-RET'I-CAL,  S  masoretico  ;  Fr.  massor4- 
tique.]  Belonging  to  the  Masorah,  or  to  .the 
authors  of  it.  Mather. 

MAs'O-RITE,  n.  One  of  those  who  composed  the 
Masorah.  Mathe7\ 

MAsaUE  (iiiSsk),  n.     A  disguise.  —  See  Mask. 

II  MAS-aUJ^R-ADE'  (mas-ker-ade'),  n.  [It.  mas- 
cherata  ;  Sp.  mascarada  \  Fr.  ma&carade.  —  See 
Mask.] 

1.  A  diversion,  amusement,  or  ball,  in  which 
the  company  is  masked. 

In,  courtly  balls  and  midnight  m.asqmradc%.         Pope. 

2.  A  disguise  ;  a  cover  ;  a  veil. 

Truth  18  forced  to  court  us  in  vicLsquerade.  Felton. 

3.  A  Spanish  diversion  on  horseback. 

The  miisquerade  is  an  exercise  they  learned  from  the 
Moors.  Clarendon. 

II  MAS  aU^R-ADE',  V.  n.  \i.  MASaUERADED  ;_p;>. 
MASQUERADING,  MASQUERADED.] 

1.  To  go  in  disguise. 

Masqiieradinff  up  and  down  in  a  lion's  skin.     L'Estrangc. 

2.  To  assemble  in  masks.  Siolft. 

II  MAS-aU^R-ADE',  v.  a.  [It.  mascherare.']  To 
put  into  disguise.  '*  His  next  shift  is  to  mas- 
querade vice."  Killingbeck. 

'.,    A  person  in  a  mask  ;  a 
U  Estrange. 

fi6^a,   a  barley-cake  ;   ^do-o-w,  to 
,  iSr  Sp.  massa,  a  lump ;  Fr.  masse.l 
1,  A  concreted  body  ;  a  lump ;  a  heap. 

There  shall  we  find  that,  when  the  world  began, 

One  common  »iass  composed  the  mould  of  man.    Dryden. 

2.^  Bulk ;  magnitude  ;  dimension  ;  size. 

This  army  of  such  mass  and  charge.  Shak. 

3.  An  indistinct  assemblage ;  a  congeries. 
"Such  a  beautiful  mass  of  colors."       Addison. 

4.  Gross  body  ;  the  entire  collection  ;  the  ag- 
gregate ;  the  whole  ;  the  general ;  the  multi- 
tude.    "The  mass  of  the  people."  Swift. 

5.  The  whole  quantity  of  matter,  upon  which 
depends  the  weight,  gravity,  or  attractive  force 
of  a  body  ;  as,  "  The  mass  of  the  moon." 

6.  A  large  quantity  ;  a  great  deal.  Shak, 

mAss,  n.  [Low  L.  missa,  derived,  according  to 
Vossius,  from  L.  mitto,  missus,  to  send,  —  in  allu- 
sion to  the  dismission  of  the  people  at  the  close 
of  the  services  ;  It.  messa ;  Sp.  misa ;  Fr.  messe. 
—  A.  S.  mecse;  Ger.  &■  Dan.  messe;  Sw.  S;  Icel. 
messa.  —  The  term  is  derived  from  the  phrase, 
"  Ite,  missa  est  concio  "  (i.  e.  Go,  the  assembly 
is  dissolved).     Brande."] 

1.  The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

^^y- His[h  mass  is  the  performance  of  this  service 
accompanied  with  music. 

2.  {Mvs.)  A  composition  of  several  move- 
ments sung  during  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  —  the 
musical  service  of  this  Church.  Dwight. 

f  mASS.  v.  n.     To  celebrate  mass.  Bale. 

t  M  Ass,  V.  a.  To  thicken ;  to  strengthen.  Hayward. 

MAs'SA-CRE  (mas'fi-ker),  i\  a.  [It.  mazzicare,  to 
beat ;'  macellare,  to  kill ;   Fr.   massacrer.']     \i. 

MASSACRED  ;     pp.     MASSACRING,     MASSACRED.] 

To  butcher  ;  to  kill  or  slaughter  indiscriminately. 

They  [the  Jews]  were  scattered  into  all  corners,  oppressed 
and  detested,  and  sometimes  massacred.  Atterbury. 

MAS'SA-CRE  (mas'^-ker),  n.  [Low  L.  mazacn- 
2im  ;  It.  massacre  \  Fr.  massacre.] 

1.  Butchery ;  carnage;  slaughter;  indiscrim- 
inate, wanton  destruction.  Milton. 


I  MAS-aUjpR-AD'^R, 
buffoon. 


mAss,   n.      [Gr. 
knead;  L.,  It.,  I 


2.  Act  of  killing  with  malice  ;  murder. 

The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre.  Shak. 

mAs'SA-CR^R  (mas'si-krer"),  n.  One  who  massa- 
cres.'*' Regicides,  assassins,  massacrers."5wr/i:e. 

mAs'SA-CRING,  n.  The  act  of  slaughtering  in- 
discriminately. Month.  Rev. 

MASS'— BOOK  (-bflk),  n.  A  book  of  divine  service 
among  the  Roman  Catholics.  Milton. 

MAsS'JJR,  n.   A  priest  who  celebrates  mass.  Bale. 

MAS'Sp-T^lR,  n.  [Fr.  masseter,  from  Gr.  ixa<Ta6o- 
fiai,  to  chew.l  (Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  that  assists  in  chewing.  Dunglison. 

MAS-S^-TER'IC,     I  a_    Belonging  to  the  masse- 
MAS'Sg-TER-JNE,  >  ter.  Dunglison. 

mASS'— HOUSE,  n.  A  house  or  church  in  which 
mass  is  said;  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  Hume. 

MAS'SI-c6t,  n.  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  A  yellow  pig- 
ment ;  the  yellow  protoxide  of  lead.  tire. 

MAS-StL'LJ-A,  n.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discov- 
ered by  De  Gasparis  in  1852.  Lovering. 

MAS'SI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of ^ being  massy; 
ponderousness  ;  bulk;  massiveness.      Warton. 

MAs'SIVE,  a.  [Fr.  massif.']  Having  great  size 
and  weight ;  bulky ;  heavy  ;  weighty ;  ponder- 
ous ;  massy.     "  Massive  weapon."         Horsley. 

MAS'SIVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  mass.  Wright, 

MAS'SIVE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  massive  ; 

massiness ;  bulkiness.  HakewUl. 

mAss'-MEET-ING,  71.     A  large  meeting  of  the 

masses  of  the  people,  or  of  the  multitude. 

mAsS'— PRIEST,  n.  Anciently  a  secular  priest, 
as  distinguished  from  the  regulars ;  —  afterwards 
a  priest  kept  in  chantries  or  at  particular  altars 
to  say  masses  for  the  dead.  Wright. 

mAs'SY,  a.  Bulky;  weighty;  ponderous;  huge; 
immense;  massive. 

Your  Gworda  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strength.     Shak. 

mAs.'SY-Pr66f,  a.  Capable  of  sustaining  a 
great  mass.  Milton. 

mAst  (12),  71.  [A.  S.  meest ;  Dut„  Ger.,  Dan.,  8^  Sw. 
mast;  —  Sp.  8^  Port,  masto;  Fr.  mast,  or  m.at.] 
{Naict.)  A  spar,  or  round  and  long  piece  of  tim- 
ber, raised,  or  designed  to  be  raised,  nearly  per- 
pendicularly to  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  to  support 
the  rigging,  yards,  and  sails.  Brande. 

mAst,  n.  [M.  Goth,  mats;  A.  S.  mceste;  mess- 
tan,  to  fatten ;  Ger.  mast.]  The  fruit  of  the 
beech,  oak,  and  chestnut. 

Trees  that  bear  mast  and  nuts  ore  more  lasting  than  those 
tliat  bear  fruits.  Bacon. 

MAst'^D,  a.  Furnished  with  masts;  —  used 
chiefly  in  composition.  Johnson. 

mAs'TjPR  (12),  7t.  [L.  m,agister,  from  7nagis, 
more  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  maestro  ;  Old  Fr.  maester;  Fr, 
maitre.  —  A.  S.  mtsster;  Dut.  m,eester;  Ger. 
meister;  "W.  meistr;  Gael.  §  Ir.  maighister.] 

1.  One  who  has  servants  or  other  persons  in 
subjection  ;  one  who  has  any  rule  or  direction 
over  others. 

Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh.  Ej'h.  vi.  5. 

2.  Lord;  ruler;  chief;  head;  director;  gov- 
ernor ;  manager. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  proper  qualifications  in  the 
master  of  a  house.  Guardian. 


O  thou,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along 
Thou  master  of  tiie  poet  and  the  song. 


Fope. 
-com- 


3.  The  commander  of  a  trading  ship  ;  ■ 
monly  styled  captain. 

An  unhappy  master  is  he  that  is  made  cunning  by  many 
shipwrecks.  Ascham. 

4.  The  navigator  of  a  ship  of  war,  next  in 
rank  below  a  lieutenant.  Brande. 

5.  One  who  teaches  ;  a  teacher,  —  especially 
one  who  has  the  chief  direction  of  a  school. 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 

The  village  master  taught  hie  little  school.       Goldsmith. 

6.  The  president  of  an  English  college. 

7.  One  who  has  the  possession  and  the  con- 
trol of  any  thing ;  possessor ;  owner ;  proprietor. 

■Wlien  I  have  thus  made  myself  masier  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand drnclims.  Addison. 

8.  Formerly  a  compellation  of  respect,  but 
now  generally  applied  to  an  inferior,  to  a  young 
gentleman  in  his  minority,  or  to  a  boy ;  as, 
'*  Master  Henry." 


9.  One  who  has  obtained  superiority  in  some 
art  or  science  ;  a  proficient ;  an  adept. 

Speuser  and  Fairfax,  great  masters  of  our  language.  Dryden. 

10.  A  title  of  dignity  in  the  universities ;  as, 
*'  Master  of  arts."  Johnson. 

11.  An  official  title  in  the  law  ;  as,  "  Master 
of  the  rolls  " ;  "A  master  in  chancery."     Todd. 

Master  at  arms,  a  petty  officer  of  the  navy,  who  has 
charge  of  the  police  of  the  ship. — Master  attendant, 
the  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  superinteDdent  of  the 

royal  dockyard. Master  in  chancery,  an  officer  in  the 

court  of  chancery,  who  acts  as  assistant  to  the  chan- 
cellor or  judge.  —  Master  of  ceremonies,  one  who  rer 
ccives  and  conducts  ambassadors,  &c.,  to  the  audience 
of  tiie  king,  &c.  — Master  of  the  horse,  tlie  third  great 
officer  in  the  British  court,  who  haa  the  management 
of  the  royal  stables,  with  autliority  over  all  the  equer- 
ries and  pages,  coachmen,  footmen,  grooms,  &c.  — 
Master  of  the  mint,  an  officer  who  oversees  every 
thing  belonging  to  tiie  mint.  —  Master  of  ordnance,  an 
officer  to  whom  the  care  of  the  ordnance  and  artillery 
is  committed.  —  Master  of  tlie  rolls,  an  officer  who 
assists  the  lord-chancellor  in  the  English  high  court 
of  chancery,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor, 
hears  causes  there,  and  also  at  the  court  of  the  rolls. 
Whishaw.     Brande, 

j9®="When  this  word  is  only  a  compellation  of 
civility,  as,  Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Boyle,  &c.,  the  a  is  sunk, 
and  an  i  substituted  in  its  stead,  as  if  the  word  were 
written  mister,  rhyming  with  sister.  Walker.  —  But 
wlien  applied  to  a  boy,  it  is  pronounced  mas'fer.  —  See 
Messieurs. 

MAS'T^R,  v.  a.      [i.  MASTERED  ;  pp.  MASTERING, 
MASTERED.] 

1.  To  be  a  master  over ;  to  rule ;  to  govern  ; 
to  direct ;  to  guide  ;  to  control ;  to  superintend. 

Ay,  good  tbith, 
And  rather  jUther  thee  than  master  tliee.  Shak. 

2.  To  overpower  ;  to  conquer  ;  to  subdue  ;  to 
overcome ;  to  subjugate ;  to  vanquish. 

Obstinacy  nnd  wilful  neglects  must  be  mastered.      Locke. 

3.  To  execute  with  skill;  to  excel  in. 

I  will  not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master.  Bacon. 

mAs'T^^R,   V.  n.      To  excel  or  be  skilful  in  any 
thing.     "  Mastering  skill."  B.  Jonson. 

mAs'T^R,  a.   Belonging  to  a  master  ;  chief;  lead- 
ing; main;  cardinal;  principal.  Ash. 

MAs'T^.R-BUiLD'^R,  n.    A  chief  builder.     Ask. 

mAs'T^R-jCHORD, /t.  The  principal  chord.  M)ore. 

MAS'TJKR-DOM,  n.    Dominion  ;  rule,  [r.]  Shak. 

The  mastcrdom  of  each  by  force  to  gain.  Spenser, 

MAs'T^R-FUL,  a.     1.    Using  the  authority  of  a 
master;  imperious;  domineering;  lordly,    [r.] 

The  hero's  blood  is  not  to  be  controlled: 

Even  in  a  child  't  is  madly  masterful.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  skill  of  a  master ;  skilful. 

liike  the  masterful  running  over  many  chords.      Milton. 

mAs'T^R-FUL-LY,  ad.    In  an  imperious  or  dom- 
ineering manner,     [r.]^  Month.  Rev. 

MAs'T]5;r-HAND,  n.    One  eminently  skilful. 

Music  resembles  poetry;  in  each 

Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach, 

And  which  a  m,aster-hand  alone  can  reach.  Pope. 

mAs't:?R-JEST,  n.     A  principal  jest.    Hudibras, 

mAs'T^R-KEY  (-ke),  n.  A  key  which  opens  many 
locks  :  —  a  clew  out  of  many  difficulties.  Dryden. 

mAs'T^R-LEAV'^R,  n.      One   who   leaves  his 
master.  Shak. 

MAs'TjpR-LESS,  a.  1.  Wanting  a  master  or  owner. 

His  silver  sliield  now  idle,  masterless.  Spenser. 

2.  TJngoverned;  unsubdued.  Johnson. 

MAS'T^.R-LI-NESS,  n.     Eminent  skill.    Johnson. 

mAs'T^R— LODE,  n.     A  principal  lode  of  ore. 

mAs'T^R-LY,  o.  1.  Suitable  to  a  master ;  execut- 
ed with  the  skill  of  a  master ;  skilful. 

The  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author.  Addison. 

2.  With  the   authority  of  a  master;  imperi- 
ous ;  despotical.  Johnson. 
mAs'TJRR-LY,  ad.    With  the  skill  of  a  master. 
"  Thou  dost  speak  masterly.''  Shak. 
mAs'T^R-MA'SON,  n.  A  superior  or  head-mason. 
mAS'T^.R-MIND,  n.     A  predominant  intellect ;  a 
master-spirit.  Pope. 

mAs'TJ^R-NOTE,  yt.     The  chief  note.       Wnght. 
f  mAs'T^IR-OUS,  a.    Masterly;  skilful.     MiUon, 
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MASTEE^PASSION 

MAs'TPR-pAs'SION  (-p&sh'un),  „.  A  predomi- 
nant passion.  Pope. 

MAs'TIJR-PIECE,    n.     1.  An  excellent  perform- 
ance or  piece  of  workmanship  in  any  art ;  any 
thing  made  or  done  witli  extraordinary  skill. 
Each  is  a  masterpiece,  designed  so  well 
That  future  times  may  strive  to  parallel.       Pomfret. 
_  2.  Chief  excellence  ;  strong  side  ;  forte.  "Dis- 
simulation was  his  masterpiece."        Clarendon. 

MAs'TpU-PRdOF.n.  The  principal  proof.JJp.ifaZ/. 

MAs'T^R-SHIP,  n.  1.  The  office  of  a  master  ; 
headship,  as  of  a  school,  college,  or  other  insti- 
tution.   "  Collegiate  masto'sAips."  Milton. 

2.  Mastery ;  dominion  ;  rule  ;  power.  Johnson. 

3.  Superiority  ;  preeminence  ;  supremacy. 

For  Python  slain  he  Pyl:hian  games  decreed, 

"Where  noble  youths  for  mastei-ship  should  strive.  Dryden. 

4.  Ability  to  do  any  thing  well ;  skill ;  clev- 
erness ;  ability  ;  talent.  Shak. 

5.  t  A  title  of  respect,  used  ironically. 

What  news  with  your  masiersliip  'i  Shak. 

MAs'T^R-SIN'EW  (-sin'nu),  n.  A  large  sinew 
that  surrounds  the  hough  of  a  horse.  Far.  Diet. 

mAs'T^IR-SPIR'JT,  n.     A  predominant  mind. 
A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit. 

Milton. 

mAs'T^R-STRING,  n.  The  principal  string,  or 
the  string  which  sets  in  motion  or  regulates 
the  whole  work  or  machine.  Smart. 

MAs'T^R-STROKE,  n.  A  capital  performance 
or  achievement ;  a  masterpiece.         Blackmore. 

MAS'T5R-T66TH,  n.  ;    pi.  MASTER-TEETH.      One 

of  the  principal  teeth.  Bacon. 

MAs'TJR-TOUCH  (-tuch),  n.  The  touch  or  finish 
of  a  master ;  capital  performance.  Tatler. 

MAs'TfR-TO^^'^R,  re.  A  chief  tower.  Chaucer. 
tMAs'TeR-TO\VN,  re.  Chief  town.  Chaucer. 
mAs'T^R-WOEK  (-wurk),  n.     A  chief  work. 

Here  by  degrees  his  master-work  arose.       Thomson. 

MAs'TJgR-WORK'MAN  (-wurk'nijn),  n.  The  head 
or  chief  workman. 

mAs'TPR-WORT  (-wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  An  umbel- 
liferous plant ;  —  a  name  applied  to  plants  of 
the  genus  Imperatoria  and  the  genus  As- 
trantia.  Loudon. 

MAs'T^R-Y,  re.     [It.  §  Sp.  maestria.'] 

1.  Dominion  ;  rule  ;   sway  ;  mastership. 
They  will  fight  for  the  mastery  of  the  passages.      Raleigh. 
_  2.  Superiority  or  preeminence  in  a  contest ; 
victory  ;  conquest ;  ascendency  ;  supremacy. 

Good  men  I  suppose  to  live  under  a  perpetual  conflict 
with  their  bodily  appetites,  struggling  to  get  the  mastery  over 
them.  Atierbury. 

3.  Acquirement ;  attainment. 

The  learning  and  mofiterif  of  a  tongue,  being  unpleasant  in 
itself,  should  not  be  cumbered  with  other  difficulties.   Locke. 

4.  Skill;  dexterity;  cleverness;  ability. 

Chief  mnstery  to  dissect. 
With  long  and  tedious  havoc,  fabled  knights. 
In  battles  feigned.  Milton. 

MAST'FUL,  a.  Abounding  in  mast,  or  fruit  of 
beech,  &c.     '*  The  masy-wZ  chestnut."    Dryden. 

mAsT'-HEAD,  re.  {Naiit.)  The  top  of  the  mast 
of  a  ship.  "  The  man  at  the  mast-head."  Wood. 

MAS'TIC,  re.  [Gr.  izadTij^ii,  from  /^atrrd^w,  to  chew, 
because  used  for  chewing  in  the  East;  L.  m-as- 
tiehe ;  It.  mastice  ;  Sp.  ahnastiga  ;  Fr.  mastic.l 

1.  A  resin  which  exudes  from  the  Pistacia 
lentiscus,  or  mastic-tree,  a  tree  cultivated  in  the 
Levant,  and  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Chios. 

flfg^-It  is  exported  in  yellow,  bi-ittle,  transparent, 
rounded  tears,  and  has  a  bitterish  taste  and  ai'omatic 
smell.  Dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  constitutes  a  good  var- 
nish. It  is  also  used  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the 
teeth,  and  as  a  remedy  for  diarrJiffia.     Ure. 

2.  The  tree  from  which  mastic  is  procured 
by  incision ;  Pistacia  lentiscus. 

Knotty  pines,  fragrant  ntosiics,  kingly  oaks.     Sir  T.  Herbert. 

3.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  under-shrub  ;  Thy- 
mus mastichina.  Loudon. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  kind  of  mortar  or  cement  used 
for  plastering  walls.  Brande. 

MAS'TIO,  u,.     Gummy  ;  adhesive,  as  gum.  Garth. 

MAS'TJ-OA-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  masticated ; 
that  may  be  chewed.  Jour.  Science. 
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MAs'TI-CA-DOR,  n.     Mastigador.  Wright. 

MAS'Tj-CATE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  liaara'^ia  ;  L.  mastico, 
masticatus ;  It.   masticare  ;  Sp.  masticar.]      [i. 

MASTICATED  ;  pp.  MASTICATING,  MASTICATED.] 

To  crush  with  the  teeth ;  to  chew. 

Averse  to  masticate  the  grain.  Cotton. 

MAS-T(-CA'TION,  re.  \L.  masticatio  ;  It.  masti- 
cazione ;  Sp.  masticacion ;  Fr.  mastication.]  The 
act  of  masticating  or  chewing.  Ray. 

MAs'TI-CA-TQ-RV,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  mastieatorio ; 
Fr.  mastieatoire^  Pertaining  to  the  process  of 
chewing  or  to  the  organs  employed  in  masti- 
cation.    "The  masticatory  netve."    Dunglison. 

mAs'TI-CA-TO-RY,  »•  i^led.)  A  medicine  to  be 
chewed  only,  not  swallowed;  an  acrid  siala- 
gogue.  "  Masticatories  for  the  mouth."   Bacon. 

MAs'TI-C[NE,«.  {Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  mastic  ;  the  part  of  mastic  which  is  insol- 
uble in  alcohol.  Brande. 

mAs'T!-c5t,  re.    See  Massicot.  Dryden. 

iMAb'T!C--TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  tree  from  which 
mastic  is  procured ;  Pistacia  lentiscus.  Loudon. 

MAs'TIFP,  re.  ;  pi. 
properly,  mastiffs, 
Dryden  and  Swift ; 
MAfSTivES,  Johnson. 
[It.  ?nasti?w  ;  Sp. 
mastin ;  Old  Fr. 
mastin ;  Fr.  matin."] 
{ZoBl.)   A  large  va-  ,,    ,._ 

rietyofdog.ofgreat  *'"""* 

strength  and  courage ;   Canis  familiaris  (variety 
molossus).  Bell. 

MAs'TI-GA-DOR,  re.  [Sp.,  from  masticar,  to 
chew.]  The  slavering  bit  of  a  bridle  ;  —  written 
also  masticador.  Wright. 

MAS-TI-GOPH'O-ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  naanyoipdpos;  fidir- 
Ti(,  a  whip,  and  tpifiio,  to  bear.]  Carrying  a 
wand,  scourge,  or  whip.  Sydney  Smith. 

M.^S-TI'TIS,n.  [Gr.  ^odrii!,  the  breast.]  {Med.\ 
Inflammation  of  the  breast  of  women.    Brande.' 

MAST'L:ess,  u.     1.  Having  no  mast. 

Like  a  mastless  ship  at  sea.  Soliman  and  I'crseda. 

2.  Bearing  or  producing  no  mast. 
A  crown  of  mastless  oak  adorned  her  head.  Dryden. 

MA^T'LJN  (mliz'lin),  a.  [A.  S.  maslenn,  maslin, 
brass.] 

1.  Mixed  corn;  maslin.  —  See  Maslin.  Tjisse;-. 

2.  Mixed  metal ;  yellow  metal  or  brass ;  mest- 
ling.  —  See  Mestling.  Brewer. 

MAS'T0-d6n,  n.  [Gr.  ^airro't,  a  nipple,  and 
d^ois,  656vroi,  a  tooth ;  It.  &;  Fr.  mastodoiife.] 
(ZojI.)  a  huge,  mammiferous,  pachydermatous, 
extinct  quadruped,  known  only  by  its  fossil  re- 
mains ;  allied  to  the  elephant,  and  so  named 
from  the  conical  projections  upon  the  surfaces 
of  the  molar  teeth.  Owen. 

MAS'TO-DON-SAU'RUS,  re.  {Zoiil.)  A  gigantic 
extinct  saurian.  Pictet. 

mAs'TOID,  a.  [Gr.  fiairriit,  a  nipple,  and  ffSot, 
form ;  It.  ^nastoideo ;  Fr.  mastoXde.]  {Anat.) 
Noting  a  process  situated  at  the  inferior  and 
posterior  part  of  the  temporal  bone  :  — relating 
to   the    mastoid    process;    as,    "The   mastoid 

Dunglison. 


in  the  16th  century, 
MAT'A-CO,    n.      {Zoiil.) 


Mataco 
(Basjjpus  tricinctus). 


process 
cells." 

MAS-TOID'5-AL,  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  in,  or  con 
nected  with,  the  mastoid  process.  Wright. 

MAS-T6L'0-(JY,  re.  [Gr.  liairrds,  a  nipple,  or 
breast,  and  Uyo^,  a  discourse  ;  It.  mastologia.] 
{Zo'fl.)  The  natural  history  of  mammals  or 
mammalia  ;  mammalogy ;  mazology.      P.  Cyc. 

tMAs'TR^SS,  re.  [0\i¥x.  maisiresse.]  Amis- 
tress.  Chaucer. 

MAS-TUR-ba'TION,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  masturhor, 
to  practise  onanism.  — Perhaps  from  L.  manus, 
the  hand,  and  stupro,  to  ravish.  Wm.  Smith.] 
Self-pollution ;  onanism.  Dunglison. 

t  mAsT'Y,  a.  Full  of  mast,  or  the  fruit  of  the 
oak,  beech,  &c.  ;  stored  with  acorns.    Sherioood. 

mAt,  re-.  [A.  S.  meatta  ;  Dut.  §  Rus.  mat ;  Ger. 
i^  Dan.  matte  ;  Sw.  matta.  —  L.  §  It.  matta ;  Sp. 
mata.] 
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1.  A  texture  of  sedge,  flags,  rushes,  straw,  or 
other  material,  used  on  a  floor  for  wiping  the 
feet,  and  for  other  purposes.  Carew. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  covering  made  of  the  strands 
of  old  rope,  used  to  prevent  chafing.         Dana. 

mAt,  v.  a.     [i.  MATTED  ;  2}p.  matting,  matted.] 

1.  To  cover  or  protect  with  mats. 

Keep  the  doors  and  windows  .  . .  well  matted.       Erelyn. 

2.  To  twist  together  ;  to  join  like  a  mat. 

Or  on  the  matted  grass  he  lies.  Dryden. 

MAT,  V.  n.  To  grow  thick  together ;  to  become 
matted.  ^j/j. 

mAt  '.4-g/i/jV-(mSt'?-shen),  re.  [Fr. ;  It.  mattacino  ; 
Sp.  matachin,  a  merry-andrew,  and  a  grotesque 
dance  ;  Fr.  matassin.]  A  kind  of  military  dance 

Sidney. 
.  ,     A 

species  of  armadillo  re- 
markable for  its  faculty  of 
rolling  itself  into  a  ball 
when  frightened  or  sur- 
prised ;  Dasypus  tricinctus  ' 
of  Linneeus.       Lng.  Cyc, 

MAT-A-DORE',  re.     [Sp.  matador,  a  murderer.] 

1.  One  who  kills,  —  especially  applied  to  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  kill  the  bull  in  bull- 
fights ;  a  bull-fighter.  Wright. 

2.  One  of  the  three  principal  cards  in  the 
game  of  ombre,  of  which  the  black  aces  are  al- 
ways two,  and  the  other  frequently  a  black 
deuce.  Smart. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  matadores. 

In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors.  rope. 

MAt'A-FOND,  re.  A  kind  of  sling.  "  That  mur- 
derous sling,  the  matafund."  Southey. 

MATCH,  re.  [L.  mico,  to  flash.  Sullivan. — It. 
miccia;  Sp.  meeha;  Fr.  mfche.]  Any  thing 
that  catches  fire,  generally  a  card,  rope,  or  small 
piece  of  wood,  dipped  in  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
an  explosive  compound,  or  some  unctuous  or 
resinous  substance. 

Slow-match,  a  match  for  retaining  fire  for  mines, 
&:c.  ;  a  match  prepared  from  twisted  hemp  ronp, 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  lime-water  and  saltpetre,. — 
Quick-match,  a  match  formed  of  threads  of  cotton 
prepared  with  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  mealed  po^vder, 
spirits  of  wine,  and  water.  Olos.  Mil.  J^crms. 

MATCH,  re.  [Goth,  tnegs,  a  relative  or  eonnec- 
tion  ;  A.S.maca,  a  mate  ;  Dut.  mahke?",  Dan. 
mage  ;  Sw.  maka ;  Icel.  make^ 

1.  One  equal  to  another ;  one  able  to  contest 
or  compete  with  another. 

The  old  man  has  met  with  his  match,  Spectator. 

2.  A  person  or  a,  thing  that  suits  or  tallies 
with  another.  Johnson. 

3.  A  union  by  marriage;  a  marriage.     Shak. 

4.  One  to  be  married. 

She  was  very  rich  in  a  personal  estate,  and  was  looked 
upon  08  the  richest  match  of  the  west.  Clarendon. 

MAtcH,  n.  [Johnson  refers  it  to  Gr.  /ia';^;i?,  a 
fight,  as  well  as  to  A.  S,  maca,  a  mate.]  Any 
thing  in  which  there  i§  competition  or  contest ; 
a  contest ;  a  game. 

Where  fair  Ascanius  and  his  youthful  train 

With  horns  and  hounds  a  hunting  match  ordain.  Dryden. 

MATCH,  V.  a.      [i.  matched  ;   pp.  matching, 

MATCHED.] 

1.  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  rival. 

O  thou  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 

To  THOfc/j  thy  goodness!  Shak. 

2.  To  show  an  equal  to  ;  to  find  a  parallel  for. 
No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies.  South. 

3.  To  suit ;  to  proportion  ;  to  adapt ;  to  fit. 
Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength.    Boscommon. 

4.  To  give  in  marriage  ;  to  marry. 
a  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survived. 

Would  not  have  matched  his  daughter  with  a  king.  Addison. 

MATCH,  V.  re.     1.  To  he  married  ;  to  marry. 

I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred.  Shak. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  be  proportionate ;  to  corre- 
spond ;  to  tally.  Johnson. 

MATCH'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  he  favorably  or 
not  unequally  matched  or  compared;  suitable; 
equal ;   fit  to  be  joined. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  so  fhr  as  he  hath  gone  in  the  History 
of  the  World,  is  maichable  with  the  best  of  the  ancients. 

Hakewill. 

2.  Of  like  kind ;  correspondent.     Woodward. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  JJ,  I,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAll  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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MATCH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
matchable  or  suitable.  B.  Jonson. 

MATCH'-CLOTH,  ?6.  A  coarse  woollen  cloth  for 
the  Indian  trade.  Washinffton. 

mAtch'-COAT,  -rt.  A  large,  loose  coat  made  of 
match-cloth.  Washinffto7i. 

mAtch'— CORD,  n.     A  line  or  cord  prepared  as  a 

match.  Johnson. 

mAtch'^R,  n.  One  vpho  matches  or  joins.  Todd. 

mAtch'JNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  matches.  Hakewill. 

MATCH'L?SS,a.  Having  no  equal;  unmatched; 
unparalleled.     "  A  matchless  queen."      Waller. 

MATCH'L^ISS-LY",  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
matched  or  equalled.  Johnson^ 

mAtch'L^SS-NESS,«.  The  state  of  being  match- 
less or  without  an  equal.  Johnmn. 

MATCH'LOCK,  n.  The  lock  of  the  musket  in 
former  times,  holding  the  match,  or  piece  of 
twisted  rope,  prepared  to  retain  fire.  Todd. 

mAtch'— MAK-^R,  76.  1.  One  who  makes  matches 

to  burn.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  contrives  marriages.     Hudihras. 

MATCH'-MAK-JNG,  a.  Tending  to  make  matches. 

mAtch'-MAK-JNG,  10.     Act  of  making  matches. 

MATCH'-PLANE§,  n.  pi.  Planes  used  in  joining 
boards  by  grooving  and  tonguing ;  one  plane, 
called  the  plough,  being  used  to  form  the 
groove,  and  the  other  to  form  the  correspond- 
ing tongue.  Ogilvie. 

MATE,  n.  1,  [A.  S.  maca ;  Dut.  maat ;  Dan. 
mage',  Sw.  ma/^.]  Ahusbandor  a  wife.  Spenser. 

2.  The  male  or  female  of  animals.       MiUon. 

3.  One  in  fellowship  or  intimacy  with  anoth- 
er ;  a  companion ;  an  associate  ;  a  compeer ;  an 
intimate;  a  fellow. 

ThuB  Satan,  talking  to  hia  nearest  mate.  Milton. 

MATE,  n.  [Ger.  maat.l  (Naut.)  The  second  in 
subordination  in  a  merchant  vessel.  The  first 
below  the  captain  is  first  matei  the  second, 
seeond  mate,  &c.  —  In  a  ship  of  war,  an  assistant ; 
as,  "The  surgeon's  mate." 

MATE,  n.  [Sp.  mate';  matar,  to  kill;  Fr.  mat.'] 
The  situation  of  the  king  in  the  game  of  chess, 
when  the  game  is  won. 

Like  a  stale  at  chess,  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the  game 
cannot  stir.  Bacon. 

MATE, -U.     a.      [2.  MATED  ;  J3J9.  MATING,    MATED.] 

1.  To  match  ;  to  marry.  Spenser. 

2.  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  equal. 

For  thus  the  mastful  chestnut  mates  the  skies.       Drydcti. 

3.  To  be  a  match  for;  to  oppose. 

I.  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth, 

Care  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be.    Sliak, 

■{■MATE,  V.  a.  [It.  Tnattare;  Sp.  matar;  Fr, 
m^ater.]  To  subdue  ;  to  confound  ;  to  crush ;  to 
baffle  ;  to  puzzle. 

My  sense  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight.      Shak. 

mM  '  TE,  n.  The  Paraguay  name  of  a  plant,  whose 
leaves  are  used  extensively  in  South  America  as 
a  substitute  for  tea  ;  Ilex  Paraguensis.  Brande. 

MATE'IiJgSS,  a.  "Without  a  companion;  wanting 
a  mate.     **  Some  mafeless  dove."         Peacham. 

MAt'^-LOTE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  matelot,  a  sailor.] 
A  dish  of  food  consisting  of  several  varieties 
of  fish.  Wright. 

t  MAT-JJ-qL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  fx&Taioi,  useless,  and 
Atiyof,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  mateologie.\  Unmeaning 
discourse  ;  a  vain  inquiry.  Bailey. 

MAT-e-0-TEjGH'NY,  n.  [Gr.  /^draiof,  useless, 
and  Ti-^vr],  an  art.]  A  vain  or  unprofitable  art 
or  science.  Dr.  Black. 

mA'TER,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  n^Trjp.']  The  Latin 
word"  for  mother.  —  See  Alma  Mater,  Dura 
Mater,  Pia  Mater. 

MA-TE'R|-AL,  a.  [L.  materialis  ;  materia,  mat- 
ter ;  It.  materiale  ;  Sp.  m,aterial;  Fr.  materiel.] 

1.  Kelating  to,  or  consisting  of,  matter ;  cor- 
poreal ;  not  spiritual ;  bodily ;  physical ;  as, 
"  Material  substances." 

2.  Substantial,  as  opposed  io  formal.  Johnson. 

3.  Important ;  momentous  ;  essential. 

Petition?  very  waterial  in  causes  of  this  nature.     Hooker. 

Syn,  —  See  Corporal. 


MA-TE'RI-AL,  n. ;  pi.  ma-tk'ri-al?.  1.  Any  thing 
composed  of  matter. 

An  accurate  enumeration  of  medical  materials.    Browne. 

2.  The  matter  or  substance  of  which  any 
thing  is  composed ;  that  from  which  any  thing 
is  formed;  as,  "  The  materials  for  a  building." 

Simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge.     Locke. 

t  MA-TE'RI-AL,  v.  a.    To  form  of  TcidXtGY. Browne. 

MA-TE'R|-AL-I§M,  n.  [It.  4r  Sp.  materialismo ; 
J'r.  math'ialisme.']  The  theory  that  the  mate- 
rial universe  is  self-existent  and  self-directed, 
and  that  the  functions  of  life,  sensation,  and 
thought,  arise  out  of  modifications  of  niatter  ; 
or  the  metaphysical  theory  which  is  founded  on 
the  hypothesis  that  all  existence  may  be  re- 
solved into  a  modification  of  matter  ;  —  opposed 
to  spiritualism,  or  the  doctrine  that  above  the 
universe  there  is  a  spirit  sustaining  and  direct- 
ing it.  Price. 

MA-TE'RI-AL-IST,  ra.  \lt.  materialista;  Fr.ma- 
ie7-ialiste.]  One  who  believes  in,  or  adheres  to, 
materialism. 

One  who  denies  spirit  in  man  or  in  the  universe  is  a  per- 
fect materialist.  Fleming. 
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MA-TE-RJ-AL'5-TY,  «.  \JX.  moterialith;  Sp.  ma- 
ierialidad ;  Fr.  materialite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  material;  corporeity; 
material  existence.  Digoy. 

2.  The  state  of  being  important ;  importance ; 
consequence ;  moment ;  weight.  Wright. 

MA-TE'HI-AL-IZE,  1).  a.       \i.  MATERIALIZED  ;  pp. 

,  ilATEBIALIZING,  matebializedJ  [It.  ma- 
tej'ializzare ;  Fr.  materialiser.']  To  reduce  to 
a  state  of  matter ;  to  regard  as  matter  ;  to  form 
into  matter  or  substance  ;  to  change  to  matter ; 
to  render  material ;  to  substantialize. 

By  this  means  we  maUrialize  our  ideas.  Guardian. 

MA-TE'Ef-AL-LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  state  of  matter. 

I  do  not  mean  that  any  tiling  ia  eeparable  from  a  body  by 
fire  that  was  not  materially  preexistent  in  it.  Boi/Je. 

2,  In  substance  ;  not  in  form  merely. 

An  act  in  itself  materiaUy  good.  Sovih. 

3.  Importantly;  essentially. 

AU  this  concerneth  the  customs  of  the  Irish  very  mate- 
rialli/.  Spenser. 

MA-TE'Rt-AL-NESS,  n.     1.   The  state  of  being 

material,  as  opposed  to  spiHtual.  Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  important ;  inaportance ; 

consequence ;  materiality.  Todd. 

MA-  TE  'RI-4  MED  'I-  CA.  [L.,  medicinal  materi- 
als or  agents.']  [Med.)  That  division  of  medical 
science  which  treats  of  the  knowledge  of  med- 
icines, their  action  on  the  animal  economy,  and 
mode  of  administration.  Dmiglison. 

t  MA-TE-EI-A'Er-AN, ».  A  materialist.  Cudworth. 

t  MA-TE'EI-ATE,      ?  ^.     [l.  materiatus.-]     Con- 

t  MA-TE'E!-AT-(:D,  )  sisting  of  matter;  materi- 


al.    "  Ponderous  and  niateriate.^ 


Bacon. 


t  MA-TE'R!-ATE,  n.  A  thing  formed  of  matter ; 
a  material  substance.  Johnson. 

t  MA-TE-RI-A'TION,  re.  [L.  materiatio.']  The  act 
of  forming  matter.  Broicne. 

M4-TE' RI-EL  (mii-tji're-el),  n.  [Fr.]  The  pro- 
visions, arms,  equipage,  &c.,  of  an  army  or  a 
navy,  in  distinction  from  the  personnel,  or  the 
men  employed.  Preston. 

t  MA-TE'RI-OtJS,  «.     Material.  Milton. 

MA-TEK'NAL,  a.     [L.  maternus  ;  It.  maternale  ; 
Sp.   maternal ;   Fr.  maternal,']     Motherly  ;    be- 
fitting a  mother ;  relating  to  a  mother ;  as,  "  Ma- 
ternal love." 
Syn.  —  See  Fatherly. 

MA-TEE'NAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  maternal  or  motherly 
manner.  Wright. 

MA-TEE'N5-TY,  n.  [It.  maternita  ;  Sp.  matemi- 
dad;  Fr.  matemite.]  The  state,  character,  or 
relation  of  a  mother.  Bullokar. 

MAT'-F£L-0N,  n.  [Sp.  matar,  to  kill,  and  Eng. 
felon.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  knap-weed  growing 
wild.  Johnson. 


MAT'-GEAss,  re.  {Bot.)  An  inferior  sort  of  grass; 
heath  matweed ;  Mardustricta.       Farm.  Ency. 

MATH,  re.  [A.  S.  mceth.]  A  mowing;  —  used  in 
composition ;  as,  "  Afteim^ath."  Todd. 

MATH-?-MAT'JC,  ;  „.     r-Gr.   ^a%ar:^rff ;    L. 

MAtH-5-MAT'J-CAL,  >  mathematicus ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
mafetnatico ;  Fr.  mathematiqzie.] 

I.  Relating  to  mathematics  ;    demonstrative  ; 
as,  "  MatJiematical  reasoning." 
^  2.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mathema- 
ticians ;  as,  "  Ma^Aema^^>a^  correctness." 

MAtH-^-MAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  mathemati- 
cal manner  ;  by  mathematics.  Be^itley. 

MATH-^-MA-Ti"CIAN  (-tlsli'?ii),  n.  \Fr.7natM- 
maticien.']  One  who  is  versed  in  the  mathematics. 

MATH-P-MAT'ICS,  n.pl.  \Gt.  {ladrjjjiaTiKf,;  fiaO,',- 
fxara,  things  learnt ;  L.  mathematica  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp. 
mntematica ;  Fr.  mathematiqttes.']  The  sciences 
which  treat  of  position,  form,  quantity,  and 
numbers,  or  whatever  can  be  numbered  or 
measured ;  or  that  science  which  treats  prima- 
rily of  the  relations  and  measurement  of  quan- 
tities, and  secondarily  of  the  operations  and 
processes,  by  means  of  which  these  relations 
are  ascertained.  Eliot.    Davies. 

fl^  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  —  pure,  in  which 
abstract  quantities,  or  geometrical  magnitude  or  num- 
bers, are  tlie  subject  of  investigation;  and  mixed,  in 
which  the  deductions  are  made  from  relations  which 
are  obtained  from  observation  and  experiment;  — 
otherwise  called  physics,  or  physical  science. 

j(J^  "  AU  these  words,  mathematics,  physics,  meta- 
physics, politics,  ethics,  pneumatics,  hydraulics,  hydro- 
statics, meclianics,  dynamics,  statics,  are  plural  in  form  ; 
in  sense  they  are  either  singular  or  plural."  Dr.  La- 
tham. —  Some  of  these  words  are  sometimes  construed 
as  singular  by  respectable  writers;  but  generally  all 
of  them  as  plural,  which,  as  Dr.  Cronible  remarks, 
*'  is  the  more  common,  and  more  agreeable  to  anal- 
ogy." 

MAth'JPR,  71.     See  Madder.  Sir  W.  Petty. 

mAth'5§, /t.     An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

MA-THE'SIS  [m^-the'sjs,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. 
C. ;  m^-the'sis  or  math'e-sis,  Ja. ;  math'e-sTs,  K. 
Wb.],  n.  [Gr.  ^d^vo"'?,  learning;  It.  m^athesis.] 
The  doctrine  of  mathematics.  Pope. 

MATH'IT-RXN,  n.  One  of  a  religious  institution 
founded  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  for  redeeming 
Christians  from  Turkey.  Smart. 

MA-TI'CO,  n.  {Bot.)  A  Peruvian  plant,  used  in 
medicine  as  an  astringent.  Dunglison. 

MAT'IN,  a.  Morning;  used  in  the  morning.  "The 
m-atm  trumpet  sung."  Milton. 

t  mAt'JN,  n.  [L.  matutinum ;  It.  mattino  ;  Sp.  ma- 
tutino;  Fi.  Tnatin.]     Morning. 

The  glowworm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near.  Shak. 

MAT'IN^,  71.  2^1'  .  [Fr.  matines.]  The  earliest 
hours  of  prayer  in  Catholic  worship  ;  —  morning 
prayers  or  worship. 

The  winged  choristers  began 

To  chirp  their  matins.  Cleaveland. 

MAT'RASS,  n.     [It.  mat raccio  ;  Sp.  mat}'az;  Fr. 

matrds.]     An  egg-shaped  chemical  vessel  with 

a  narrow  neck,  employed  in  sublimations,  &c. ; 

a  cucurbit.  Evelyn. 

j^^^  The  matrass  is  superseded  by  a  flask.    Brande. 

mAT'R^SS,  n.     A  quilted  bed.  —  See  Mattress. 

mAT-RI-CA'RI-A,  n.  [L.  matrix,  mat7<cis,  the 
womb.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ;  feverfew,  or 
motherwort;  —  so  called  from  the  reputed  vir- 
tues of  some  of  the  species  in  disorders  of  the 
womb.  Dunglison. 

MA'TRICE  (ma'tris)  [ma'trjs,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.], 
n.  [L.  7natrix,  matricis  ;  It.  mati'ice;  Sp.  ?na- 
triz ;  Fr.  m,atrice.]  The  matrix  ;  the  womb  ;  the 
cavity  where  the  fcetus  is  formed.  Bacon. 

MAt'RICE  [mat'rjs,  W.P.  Sm.;  ma'tris,  .S.  Ja.], «. 

1.  A  mould  ;  —  a  term  applied  particularly  to 
a  mould  or  form  in  which  printers'  letters  are 
cast,  and  to  a  mould  in  which  coin  is  cast.  Usher. 

2.  A  term  in  dyeing,  applied  to  mother  colors, 
or  the  five  simple  colors,  black,  white,  blue,  red, 
and  yellow.  Wright. 

MAT-R[-CI'DAL,  a.  Relating  to  matricide.  Ed. Rev. 

MAT'111-CIDE  [niat're-sid,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  k.;  ma'tre-sid,  P.],  n. 
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MATRICULA 

1.  [L.  matriddium ;  mater,  a  mother,  and 
ccBdo,  to  kill;  It.  ^  Sp.  madHcidio ;  Fr.  matri- 
cideJ\     The  murder  of  a  mother.  Browne. 

2.  [L.,  It.,  5r  Sp.  matricida\  Fr.  mat7icide.] 
The  murderer  of  a  mother.  Ainsicorth. 

JtM-  ri2/C '  cr-L^,  7i.  [L.]  A  roll  or  register-book 
in  which  the  names  of  persons  are  recorded  ;  a 
matriculation-book.  *'  His  name  occurs  not  in 
the  matricula."  Wood. 

MA-TRIC'lJ-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  matricula,  a  regis- 
ter ;  It.  mati'icolare ;  Sp.  matt'icular.']     [i.  ma- 

TRICUI.A.TED  ;    pp.    MATRICULATING,    MATIUCU- 

LATED.]  To  enter  or  admit  to  a  membership  of 
a  university,  college,  institution,  or  society  ;  to 
enlist ;  to  enroll. 

A  member  of  some  college  or  hall  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  who  shall  have  been  matriculated  twenty-four  caien- 
daj,-  months  at  least.  Jilachitone. 

MA-TRIC'y-LATE,  n.     One  who  is  matriculated. 

Tlie  matricutates  of  that  famous  university.    Arbuthnot. 

MA-TRIC'U-LATE,  a.  \lt.  matncolato  i  Sp.  w^a- 
tHculado.l     Matriculated ;  admitted.      Skelton. 

MA-TRIC-U-LA'TION,  n.  [Sp.  matriculacion,'] 
The  act  of  matriculating ;  admission  to  member- 
ship in  a  college  or  university.  Blackstone. 

MAT-RI-M6'NI-AL,  rt.  \\j.matrimonialis\  It.  ma- 
t7-imoniale  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  matrimonial.']  Suitable,  or 
relating,  to  marriage  ;  connubial ;  nuptial ;  hy- 
meneal.   "  MatHmonial  love."  Milton. 

MAT-RI-MO'NI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  matrimonial  or 
nuptial  manner.  Ayliffe. 

tMAT-R|-MO'Nl-OUS,  a.    Matrimonial.     Milton. 

mAt'RI-MQ-NY,  n.  [L.  matrimonium  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
matrimonio ;  Fr.  Tnatriinonie.']  The  state  of 
those  who  are  married  ;  the  nuptial  state  ;  wed- 
lock ;  marriage  ;  nuptials. 

Though  matrimovy  may  have  some  pains,  celibacy  has 
few  pleasures.  Johnson. 

Those  who  enter  the  state  of  matrimony  cast  a  die  of  the 
greatest  contingency,  and  yet  of  the  greatest  interest,  next  to 
the  last  throw  tor  eternity.  Bp.  Taylor, 

Syn.  —  See  Marriage. 

MA'TRIX.n.  [L.]  1.  The  womb;  rasXxiCQ.  Browne. 

2.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  generated  or 
formed  ;  mould  ;  matrice.  Browne. 

3.  (il/m,>  The  stony  substance  in  which  crys- 
talline minerals  are  imbedded ;  gangue.  Bra?ide. 

MA'TRON  [ma'tnin,  S.  IK  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wr. ;  mat'run,  \Vb.'\,  n.  [L.  matrona  ;  Tnater,  a 
mother;  It.  §  Sp.  matrona  ;  Fr.  matrone.'] 

1.  A  married  woman  ;  a  mother  of  a  family  ; 
a  wife.  Coin.  Prayer. 

2.  An  old  or  elderly  woman. 

a  matron  sage 
Supports  with  homely  food  his  drooping  age.         Pope. 

3.  A  female  superintendent  or  chief  nurse  in 
a  hospital.  Johnson. 

MAT'RON-A^E,  n.     1.  The  state  of  a  matron. 
2.  The  body  of  matrons. 

His  exemplary  queen  at  the  head  of  the  matronage  of  this 
land.  Burke. 

MAT'RON-AL,  or  MA'TRON-AL  [ma'trun-jl,  S. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  ;  mat'run-^l  or  mg-tro'nal,  IV.  F. ; 
iiia'trun-gl  or  mat'run-?il,  P. ;  iiiat'run-^l,  R.  C. 
O.  ^Vb.  Ash,  Scott,  Wr.],  a.  [L.  matronalis ; 
It.  matronale ;  Sp.  matronal.]  Relating,  or 
suitable,  to  a  matron;  motherly.  '^ Mafro7ial 
years."  Bacon. 

^^"l  have  excluded  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronuncia- 
tion, which  makes  the  two  first  syllables  of  this  word 
exactly  like  matron,  because  the  word  is  a  primitive  in 
our  language,  derived  from  tlie  Latin  matronalis,  and, 
therefore,  according  to  English  analogy,  when  reduced 
to  three  syllables,  ought  to  have  tlie  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate;  and  this  accent  has,  in  simple's, 
always  a  shortening  power.  Tlie  second  pronuncia- 
tion, thougii  not  so  strictly  agreeable  to  analogy  as 
the  first,  IS  still  preferable  to  Mr.  Sheridan's.  Matron- 
ish  and  matronly  ought  to  have  the  first  vowel  and  the 
accent  as  in  matron,  because  they  are  compounds  of 
our  own  ;  but  we  do  not  subjoin  at  to  words,  as  we  do 
isk  and  ly,  and  therefore  words  of  that  termination 
are  under  a  different  predicament.  Something  like 
this  seems  to  have  struck  Mr,  Sheridan  and  Dr.  John- 
son when  they  accented  the  word  patronal  \  for  though 
this  word  is  exactly  of  tlie  same  form,  and  is  perfectly 
similar  in  tlie  quantity  of  the  Latin  vowels,  we  find 
matronal  marked  with  the  accent  upon  the  first  sylla- 
ble, and  patronal  on  the  second."     fValker. 

MA'TRON-HOOD  (-hud),  n.  The  state  of  a  ma- 
tron. *  Jewsbiiry. 
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MAT'RON-IZE,  V.  a.  \i.  matronized  ;  pp.  MAT- 
iiONiziNG,  MATKONIZEI).]  To  render  matronly 
or  sedate.  N.  Richardson. 

MA'TRON-LIKE,  a.  Becoming  a  matron  ;  grave ; 
sedate ;  matronly.  Tatler. 

MA'TRON-Ly  [ma'trun-le,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.\  niat'i-un-le,  Wb.],a.  Becoming  a  wife  or 
matron  ;  grave  ;  sedate  ;  matron-like.  "  A 
matronly  comeliness."  Bp.  Taylor. 

MA-TR6ss',  n.',  pi.  ma-tr6ss'e§.  [Dut.  Tnatroos, 
a  sailor ;  Ger.  matrose,  a  sailor ;  Dan.  §  Sw. 
matros,  a  sailor.]  (Mil.)  An  artillery-man,  or 
sort  of  soldier,  under  a  gunner,  who  assists  in 
traversing  the  guns,  and  sponging,  firing,  and 
loading  them.  Bailey. 

mAt'T^D,  a.  Twisted  together ;  entangled.  Clarke. 

MAT'T^R,  n.  [L.  materia,  or  materies,  probably 
from  mater  (Gr.  ft>'iT7jp),  a  mother.  Vossius. — 
It.  §  Sp.  Tiiateria ;  Fr.  matih'e.  —  W.  mater.] 

1.  That  which  is  visible  or  tangible ;  that 
which  occupies  space ;  a  substance  extended 
and  divisible  ;  elementary  substance  perceptible 
by  any  of  the  senses,  usually  divided  into  four 
kinds,  solid,  liquid,  adriform,  and  imponderable ; 
substance ;  body. 

Of  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  the  human  faculties  can- 
not take  cognizance;  nor  can  data  be  furnished  by  observa- 
tion or  experiment  on  wliich  to  found  an  investigation  of  it. 
All  we  know  of  it  is  its  sensible  properties.  Brande. 

Matter  is  that  which  makes  itself  known  by  means  of  the 
bodily  senses.  Fleming. 

2.  That  of  which  anything  is  composed;  raw 
material ;  materials  ;  stuff. 

The  upper  repions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collection  of  the 
matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  here  below.  Bacon. 

3.  That  about  which  one  thinks,  speaks,  or 
writes  ;  subject ;  topic  ;  question  ;  as,  "  A  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  "  ;  "A  matter  of  doubt." 

Son  of  God !  Saviour  of  men !    Thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.  Iltlton. 

4.  The  very  thing  supposed  ;  the  point. 

He  grants  tlie  deluge  to  have  come  so  very  near  the  ^natter 
that  but  very  few  escaped.  llllotsun. 

5.  Any  thing  with  which  one  is  concerned  ; 
affair  ;  business  ;  concern. 

To  help  the  matter,  the  alchemists  call  in  many  vanities 

out  of  astrology.  Bacon. 

Matters  succeeded  so  well  with  him.        VEstranrje. 

6.  Cause  of  disturbance  or  of  distress ;  trouble. 

Where  art  thou?    What 's  the  matter  with  thee?      Shah. 

7.  Subject  of  suit  or  complaint;  specific 
charge  ;  accusation. 

If  the  craftsman  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the  law  is 
open.  ActsxAx.  38. 

8.  Import ;  consequence  ;  importance  ;  mo- 
ment ;  as  in  the  phrase,  "It  is  no  inatter.'* 

Pleased  or  displeased,  no  marker  now;  'tis  past.  Granrille. 

9.  An  indefinite  portion  of  space  or  of  time. 
•*  A  ^natter  of  seven  miles  off'."         U Estrange. 

I  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a  small  matter  in  town.       Congreve. 

10.  Substance  excreted  from  a  sore  ;  purulent 
running ;  purulence  ;  pus.  Wiseman. 

t  Upon  the  matter,  considering  the  whole  ;  with 
respect  to  the  main;  nearly.  "I  desire  to  know, 
whetjjcr  this  be  not,  vpon  the  matter,  as  satisfactory  to 
a  wise  man  as  a  demonstration."  Tillotson. 

Syn.  —  Matter  is  opposed  to  spirit.  The  whole 
universe  is  said  to  be  composed  of  matter  ;  a  plant, 
tree,  or  an  animal  body  consists  of  matter.  Materials 
consist  of  the  particular  parts  of  matter  of  which  any 
structure  is  composed  ;  as  a  house  or  a  carriage  con- 
sists of  materials.  The  subject  of  a  discourse  is  the 
topic  or  question  treated  of ;  the  matter  consists  of  the 
words  and  thoughts.  Two  persons,  taking  different 
sides  in  a  debate,  treat  of  the  same  subject ;  [»ut  tlie 
matter  of  their  discourse  must  be  different.  A  matter 
or  an  affair  of  im])ortance  ;  a  serious  busijiess.  —  See 
Business. 

MAT'T^jR,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  of  importance  or  con- 
sequence ;  to  import ;  to  signify. 

It  matters  not  how  they  were  called,  so  we  know  who  they 
are.  Locke. 

2.  To  generate  matter  by  suppuration.  Sidney. 
t  MAt'T^R,  v.  a.     To  regard  ;  not  to  neglect. 

Laws  my  Pindaric  parents  mattered  not.  Bramston. 

MAT'T^R-LESS,  a.     Void  of  matter.     B.  Jonson. 

MAT'T^R-OF-FitCT,^  n.  A  reality,  as  distin- 
guished from  what  is  fanciful,  hypothetical,  or 
hyperbolical. 

Let  us  be  assured  of  the  matter-of-fact  before  we  trouble 
ourselves  with  inquiring  into  the  cause.  Dr.  T.  Fuller. 


MATUTINAL 

MAT'TPR-OP-FAcT,  a.  Treating  of  facts  or 
realities  ;  practical ;  sensible ;  plain. 

Matter-of-fan  man,  one  who  adheres  strictly  to  fact, 
or  never  wanders  beyond  realities.  BosweU. 

MAT'TpR-Y,  a.    1.  t Important;  grave. B.  Jonson. 
2.  Generating  pus  or  matter.  Harvey. 

MAT'TJNG,  re.     1.  Materials  used  for  mats. 

2.  Mats  collectively ;  mat-work.  ClarJce. 

3.  A  carpet  or  covering  of  mats.         Wright. 
MAT'TOCK,   n.      [A.   S.  mattuc,  a    shovel;  W. 

matog.']  A  tool  of  husbandry  used  for  digging, 
and  for  grubbing  up  roots  of  trees  and  weeds  ; 
a  kind  of  pick-axe,  having  the  ends  of  the  iron 
part  broad. 

You  must  dig  with  mattock  and  witli  spade.  Shak. 

MAT'TReSS    [mSt'tres,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.  Wr.  Wb.'],n.    [W.  mattrass;  OldFr.  mo- 

teras.]     A  quilted  bed,  stufled  with  hair,  wool, 

or  other  soft  material,  instead  of  feathers.flbweZ;. 

4I®=  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  pronounced  mri-tras'. 

MAT'0-eAnt,  ».  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  pro- 
motes suppuration ;  maturative.  Gooi^. 

MAT'U-EATE  (mat'yu-rat),  V.  a.  [L.  maturo,  ma- 
turatus,  to  ripen  ;  It.  maturare  ;  Sp.  madiirar.'] 

[z.  MATURATED  ;pjt).  MATURATING,  MATUKATED.] 

1.  To  ripen  ;  to  bring  to  perfection ;  to  mature. 
Such  ia  the  last  product  of  a  tree  perfectly  maturatnd  by 

time  and  sun.  JSerkeUv- 

2.  To  bring  to  suppuration  ;  to  cause  to  sup- 
purate. 

MAT'y-EATE,  v.  n.  To  form  pus,  as  an  abscess  ; 
to  suppurate. 

MAT-y-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  maturatio ;  It.  matura- 
zione ;  Sp.  maduracion  ;  Fr.  maturation.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  process  of  maturating  or 
ripening. 

Heat  sufficient  for  the  maturation  of  fruits.        BenHey. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ripened  ;  ripeness. 

They  [grains  and  fruits]  grow  to  matwatimi.  Ilacon. 

3.  Formation  of  pus  ;  suppuration. i)Mre^&o«. 

II  MAT'y-RA-TIVE  [mSch'u-r?-tiv,  IF.  J. ;  mSt'u- 
ra-tjv,  K.  Sm. ;  mg-tu'r^i-tiv,  S.  P.],  a.  [It.  ma- 
turativo ;  Sp.  madurativo  ;  Fr.  matura^if.] 

1.  Kipening;  conducive  to  ripeness.  jB?'otfree. 

2.  Conducive  to  suppuration.  Wiseman. 

II  MAT'y-RA-TIVE,  re.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that 
promotes  maturation,  or  the  formation  of  pus 
in  a  tumor ;  maturant.  Ihinglison. 

MA-TURE',  a.  [L.  maturus  ;  It.  maturo  ;  Sp.  ma- 
duro  ;  Fr.  mature.'] 

1.  Perfected  by  time ;  perfect  in  growth,  in 
years,  or  in  condition ;  complete  ;  ripe. 

Mature  the  virgin  was  of  Egypt's  race; 

Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  decked  her  face.  Prior. 

2.  Fit   for   execution;    well-digested;    well- 
considered  ;  as,  "  A  mature  scheme." 

Syn.  —  See  Ripe. 

MA-TURE',  V.  a.  [See  Maturate.]  [i.  ma- 
tured ;  pp.  MATURING,  MATURED.] 

1.  To  ripen  ;  to  advance  to  ripeness.    Bacon. 

2.  To  advance  towards  perfection. 


Love  indulged  my  labors  past. 

Matures  my  present,  and  snail  bound  my  last. 


Pope. 


MA-TURE',  V.  n.  To  become  ripe ;  to  be  perfected. 

It  may  grow  and  mature  where  you  sec  it  not.      Napl&ton. 

MA-TURE'LY,  ad.     1.  Ripely  ;  completely. 

2.  With  deliberation  ;  carefully ;  cautiously. 

A  prince  ought  matureh/  to  consider,  when  he  enters  on  a 
war,  whether  his  coffers  be  full.  Sii>i/t. 

MA-TURE'N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  mature ; 
ripeness ;  maturity.  Knoioles. 

mAT-U-RES'C^INT,  a.  [L.  maturesco,  mattires- 
cens,  to  become  ripe.]  Approaching  to  maturi- 
ty ;  growing  ripe.  Smart. 

M.'V-TU'RI-TY,  re.  [L.  maturitas  ;  It.  maturezza ; 
Sp.  madurez  ;  Fr.  Tnaturite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  mature  ;  ripeness  ;  com- 
pletion ;  matureness. 

The  heat ...  not  sufficient  to  bring  their  fruits  and  grains 
to  viaturity.  Ray. 

2.  {Lav}.)  The  time  when  a  bill  of  exchange 
or  a  promissory  note  becomes  due.         Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Ripeness. 
MAT'y-TI-NAL   [mat'u-tl-n?l,  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ; 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  sliort ;   A,  f,  I,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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in?-tu'ti-n?l,  K.'],  a.     [L.  matvtinalis  ;  Sp.  jSr  !'■'• 
matutinal.]     Relating  to  the  morning.     Pegge. 

tMAT'y.T[NE,  u..     Matutinal.       Sir  T.  Herbert. 

MAT' WEED,  n.     (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ly- 
geiim  ;  Lygeum  Upartum.  Crabb. 

MAT'-WOIIK  (-wurk),  n.  Matting ;  mats.  Clarke. 

MAT'Y,  n.     A  servant.     [India.]  Simmonds. 

MAUD,  n.      A  kind  of  shawl,  made  of  undyed 
wool ;  —  also  a  gray  striped  plaid  worn  by  shep 


herds  in  Scotland. 


Simmonds. 


t  MAU'DLE,  V.  a.  To  put  out  of  order ;  to  besot ; 
to  befoul ;  to  infatuate.  Phillips. 

MAUD'LJN,  a.  [Johnson  says,  "  The  corrupt  ap- 
pellation of  Magdalen,  who  is  drawn  by  paint- 
ers with  swollen  eyes  and  disordered  look."  — 
"Magdalen  College  at  Oxford  is  usually  pro- 
nounced maud'lin,  which  makes  this  etymolo- 
gy the  more  probable."     Sullivan.] 

1.  Drunk ;  fuddled ;  behaving  like  one  fuddled. 

A  parson  much  bemused  in  beer, 

A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer.  Pope. 

2.  Suitable  to  one  fuddled ;  weak ;  silly. 

She  largeiy  what  she  wants  in  words  supplies 

"With  maudlin  eloquence  of  triclcling  eyes.    Jioscommon. 

MAud'LIN,  «.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant;  sweet 
milfoil ;  Achillea  ageratum.  Miller. 

mAu'GRE  (miw'gur),  prep.  [L.  mali  gratum,  not 
grateful,  not  agreeable  ;  It.  malgrado  ;  Old  Fr. 
magre,  or  maugre ;  Fr.  malgri^  In  spite  of ; 
notwithstanding ;  —  now  used  only  in  burlesque. 

This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe.         ShnJ;, 

mAu'KIN,  re.  [See  Malkin.]  1.  A  dishclout ;  a 
drag  to  sweep  an  oven  ;  a  malkin.         Cotgrave. 

2.  A  figure  made  up  of  clouts  or  patches  ;    a 
scarecrow.    [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

3.  A  coarse  or  dirty  wench  ;  a  slut ;  —  called 
also,  vulgarly,  a  maioks.  Burton. 

AlAUL,  re.  [L.  malleus.']  A  heavy,  wooden  ham- 
mer ;  a  mall.  —  See  Mall.  Prov.  xxv.  18. 

MAUL,  v.  a.    \t.  MAULED  ;  pp.  MAULING,  MAULED.] 

To  hurt  with  a  maul  or  as  with  a  maul ;  to  beat ; 
to  bruise ;  to  mall.  "  We  do  maul  and  vex  one 
another."  —  See  Mall.  Burton. 

MAUL'— STrCK,  re.  [Ger.  maler-stock ;  malen,  to 
paint.]  The  stick  by  which  painters  keep  their 
hand  steady  in  working ;  —  written  also  mos- 
tick.  Brande. 

tMAUNCH  (m'insh),  «.  [Fr.  maracAe.]  A  sort  of 
loose  sleeve  ;  manche.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

II  MAUND  (mSlnd)  [ntiind,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  miwnd,  P. 
E.  J.  K.],  n.  [A.  S.  mand;  Ger.  mand,  or 
mande.]     A  hand-basket ;   a  Jiamper.         Shak. 

II  MAUND,  re.  A  weight,  in  India,  variable  in  quan- 
tity in  different  provinces,  from  25  lbs.  (the  Ma- 
dras maund)  to  822  lbs.  (the  ordinary  Indian 
bazaar  maund).  Simmonds. 

lit  MAUND  (mind  or  miund),  ».  re.  [L.  mendico, 
to  beg;  Fr.  mendier,  to  beg,]  To  mutter,  as 
beggars  do  ;  to  mumble  ;  to  speak  unintelligi- 
bly ;  to  maunder  ;  —  to  beg.  Todd. 
To  maud  upon  the  pad  meant,  in  the  cant  language, 
to  beg  on  the  lligjlway.                                            J^ares. 

lltMAUN'DlSR  (min'der)  [min'der,  W.F.Ja.  Sm.; 
mlwn'der,  S.  P.  J.  if.],  v.  n. 

1.  To  speak  like  a  beggar  ;    to  mutter ;   to 
grumble  ;  to  murmur ;  —  to  beg.         Beau.  ^  Fl. 

Maundering  as  if  I  had  done  him  a  discourtesy.        Wiseman. 

2.  To  wander  about ;  to  be  tedious.  Brockett. 

II  t  MAUN'D?R  (min'der),  re.   A  beggar.     Broome. 

II  MAUN'DeR-f.R,  re.     1.  t  A  raurmurer.  Johnson. 
2.  A  tedious  speaker.     [Local.]         Brockett. 

II  t  MAUN'DfR-iNG  (m'in'der-ing),  re.  Complaint. 
"  The  maunderings  of  discontent."  South. 

mAUN'DRIL,  re.  {Coal-mining.)  A  pick  with  two 
shanks.  Brande. 

MAUN'DY-THUR§'DAY  (maiun'de-thurz'de),  re. 
The  Thursday  preceding  Good-Friday  and  East- 
er, on  which  the  king  of  England  distributes 
alms  to  a  certain  number  of  poor  persons  at 
Whitehall;  —  so  named  from  maunds,  or  bas- 
kets, in  which  the  gifts  were  contained.  Brande. 


MAU-RSSQUE'    (mSiw-resk'),   n. 
style  of  building ;  moresque. 


The    Moorish 
WrigM. 


MAU-SO-LE'AN,  c*.  Relating  to  a  mausoleum  ; 
monumental.  Burton. 

mAu-SO-LE'UM  [miw-so-le'um,  S.  W. P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  Ji.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb.  ;  inlw-so'le-ilm,  Barclay], 
re.;  ^Lh.  mXu-sq-le'a;  Eng.  mXu-sq-le'iim?. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  MavawUiov,  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,] 
A  sepulchral  building,  or  a  magnificent  tomb  or 
monument,  —  so  called  from  Mausolus,  King  of 
Caria,  to  whom  such  a  monument  was  erected 
by  his  queen,  Artemisia,  about  353  B.C.  Dryden. 

mAU'TH^R,  re.  [Dan.  moer,  a  girl.  Spelman.']  A 
foolish  young  girl.     [Local,  Eng.]      B.  Jonson. 

MAUVAISE  HOJfTE  (mo-vaz'8nt').  [Fr.l  False 
modesty  ;  bashfulness.  Qu.  Rev. 

MA'VJS,  n.  [Fr.  mauvis.]  {Omith.)  A  thrush ; 
—  properly  the  song-thrush,  as  distinguished 
from  the  screech-thrush  or  large  missel-thrush  ; 
Turdus  musicus  of  LinnjEus.  Nares. 

"When  to  the  mirthful  merle  the  warbling  mavia  sings. 

Draijton. 

MAW,  ».  [A.  S.  maga  ;  Frs.  mage  ;  Ger.  magen ; 
Dan.  mave ;  Sw.  mage ;  Icel.  magi.] 

1.  The  stomach  of  animals ;  the  craw  of  birds. 

Satisfied  from  hunger  of  her  ynaw.  Sackville. 

2.  An  old  game  at  cards.  Brewer. 

MAWK,  re.     1.  A  maggot.  Grose. 

2.  A  slattern;  amaukin;  a  malkin;  —  called 

also  a  mawks.     [Vulgar  and  local.]      Brockett. 

MAw'KIN,  re.  A  slattern.  —  See  Maukin.    Todd. 

mAwk'!NG-LY,  a.  In  the  manner  of  amawk; 
slatternly  ;  slovenly,    [r.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

MAwk'JSH,  a.  Apt  to  give  satiety  ;  apt  to  cause 
loathing  ;  insipid  ;  disgusting. 

The  same  mawkish  joys  in  the  same  track  are  found.  7}ryden. 

MAWK'ISH-LY,  ad.     In  a  mawkish  manner. 

mAwK'ISH-N£sS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  mawk- 
ish ;  aptness  to  cause  loathing.  Johnson. 

MAWKS,  re.  A  large,  awkward,  ill-dressed  girl ; 
a  mawk ;  a  slut.     [Vulgar.]  Smart. 

M AWKY,  a.  Maggoty  ;  full  of  maggots.  [Local, 
North  of  Eng.]  Grose. 

tMAW'M^lT,  re.  [¥r.  marmot,  a  puppet.  —  "It 
is  a  corruption  of  Mahomet.'*  Todd.]  Originally 
an  effigy  to  represent  Mahomet ;  an  idol ;  a 
puppet ;  —  written  also  mammet.  Wickliffe. 

f-MAw'MST-KY,  re.    1.  The  religion  of  Mahomet. 
2.  Idolatry.'    "  Sin  of  mawmetry,"    Chaucer. 

mAw'MJSH,  a.    Provoking  disgust ;    nauseous  ; 

sickening;  disgusting;  repulsive.    L' Estrange. 
MAW'SKIN,  re.     The  stomach  of  a  calf  prepared 

for  rennet.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

MAW— WORM  (miw'wiirm),  «.  A  worm  infesting 
the  stomach.  Harvey. 

MAX-lV LA,  re.     [L.,  from  mala,  the  jaw.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  upper  and  lower  jaws.   Owen. 

2.  {Zoul.)  The  upper  jaw  in  Vertebrata,  and 
the  inferior  pair  of  horizontal  jaws  in  articulate 
animals.  Agassiz. 


MAX'IL-LAR,  or  MAX-IL'LAR  [msiks-il'liir,  S.  W. 
Ja.';  maks'il-l5ir,  P.  K.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb.],  a.  [L. 
maxillaris ;  It.  mascellare  ;  Sp.  maxilar  ;  Fr. 
maxillaire.]     Maxillary.  Bacon. 

MAX'JL-LA-RY  [m&ks'il-l?-re,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  'mjks-il'lii-re,  Ash,  Kenrick.  —  See  Cap- 
illary], a.  Belonging  to  the  maxilla  or  jaw- 
bone.    "  The  maxillary  veins."  Dunglison. 

MAX-IL'LJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  maxillaris,  maxillar, 
and_/orma,  form.]     In  the  form  of  a  jaw-bone. 

MAX-IL'LI-PED,  re.  [L.  maxilla,  the  jaw,  and/jes, 
pedis,  a  foot.]  {Zoiil.)  One  of  the  outermost  or 
feet-like  jaws  of  decapod  Crustacea.         Clarke. 

MAX'IM,  re.  [Low  L.  maxima,  from  L.  maximus, 
greatest,  i.  e.  of  the  greatest  authority  ;  It.  mas- 
sima  ;  Sp.  maxima  ;  Pr.  maxime.]  A  generally 
admitted  truth  or  principle  ;  a  leading  truth ;  a 
sententious  saying  ;  an  adage  ;  an  aphorism  ; 
an  apothegm  ;  a  proverb  ;  a  byword  ;  a  saying. 

Themaxim  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  "  is  ore  which- 
perhaps,  no  one  is  ever  habitually  guided  by  in  practice.  An 
honest  man  ts  always  before  it,  and  a  knave  is  {rencrally  be- 
hind It.  "      Whaiely. 

Syn.  —  See  Axiom. 


MAX-I-MlL'IAN  (-mll'yan),  re.  A  gold  coin  of 
Bavaria,  worth  about  13s.  6d.  (about  $3.24). 

MAX'IM-IST,  re.  One  who  deals  in  maxims,  or 
sententious  sayings ;  an  apothegmatist.  Qu.  Rev. 

MAX'IM-IZE,  V.  a.  To  increase  to  the  maximum 
or  highest  degree,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

MAX'!M-M6n'£1{;r  (-milng'ler),  «.  One  who  deals 
much  in  maxims  ;  a  maximist.  Clarke. 

mAx'I-mOm,  re. ;  pi.  MAXIMA.  [L.]  The  greatest 
quantity  or  degree  attainable  in  any  given  case, 
as  opposed  to  minimum,  the  smallest. 

MAX'Y,  re.  A  degeneracy  in  a  vein  of  tin  ore  into 
a  substance  of  the  marcasite  kind.  Smart. 

t  MA  Y  (ma),  re.  [Goth,  mahts  ;  A.  S.  magan,  to  be 
able.]     Power;  might.  Chaucer. 

MAY  (ma),  auxiliary  verb.  [Goth,  mogen,  magan ; 
A.  S.  magan,  to  be  able  ;  Dut.  ^  Ger.  migen ; 
Dan.  maae  ;  Sw.  mH.]     \i.  might.] 

1.  To  be  at  liberty ;    to  be  permitted  ;    to  be 
allowed ;  as,  "  You  may  do  for  me  all  you  can." 

2.  To  be  possible  ;  as,  "  It  may  be. 

3.  To  be  by  chance. 

Be  the  workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak  of  the 
«'■''•  '  Bacan. 

4.  A  word  expressing  desire  ;  as,  "  May  you 
prosper." 

>6®^  It  was  formerly  used  for  can. 

Their  exceeding  mirth  may  not  be  told.  Spenser. 

MAY  (ma),  re.  [L.  Maius ;  It.  Maggio  ;  Sp.  Mayo  ; 
Vr.  Mai.  —  From  L.  majores,  ancestors,  —  be- 
cause this  month,  among  the- ancient  Romans, 
was  consecrated  to  old  men,  —  or  so  named  in 
honor  of  the  goddess  Maia,  mother  of  Mercury. 
Eandais.] 

1.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year. 

Hail,  bounteous  J/aj/!  that  dost  inspire 

Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire.  Milton. 

2.  The  early  or  gay  part  of  life. 

If  now  the  May  of  my  yeara  much  decline.  Sidney. 

t  MAY,  re.  [Goth,  mavi  ;  A.  S.  may,  or  mai.]  A 
young  woman  ;  a  virgin  ;  a  maid. 

The  fairest  may  she  was  that  ever  went.  Spenser. 

MAY,  V.  n.    To  gather  flowers  on  the  morning  of    . 
the  first  day  of  May.  iSidney. 

Cupid  with  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a-Maymff.  Milton. 

MA  Y'-AP-PLE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  with  poisonous, 
drastic  roots  ;  wild  mandrake  ;  hog-apple  ;  Po- 
dophyllum peltatum.  Gray. 

MAY'Bp,  ad.    Perhaps ;  it  may  be  that.    Spenser. 

MAY'-BEE-TLE,re.  (&!«.)  The  cockchafer ;  dor- 
bug  ;  dor-beetle  ;  Melolontha.  Harris. 

MAY'BLOOM  (ma'blSm),  re.   The  hawthorn.    Todd. 

MAY'-BUG,  re.    {Ent.)  The  cockchafer;  dor-bug; 

dor-beetle;  May-beetle.  Harris. 

MAY'-bOsh,  re.    {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cra- 

taigus.  Wright. 

MAY'-DAY  (ma'da),  re.  The  first  day  of  May.  Shak. 

MAY'-DEW  (-du),  re.  The  dew  of  May  ;  —  sup- 
posed to  have  the  property  of  whitening  linen, 
of  preserving  beauty,  and  of  affording  a  red, 
odoriferous  spirit  by  distillation.  Wright. 

MAY'-DUKE,  re.     {Bot:)  A  variety  of  cherry. 

MAY'-FLOW-^R,  re.  A  flower  that  blossoms  in 
May.  Bacon. 

MA  Y'-FLY  (ma'fli),  re.  {Ent.)  One  of  the  Ephem- 
era. —  See  Ephemera.  Westwood. 

MAY'— G.4ME,  re.  A  game  fit  for  May-day ;  diver- 
sion ;  sport.  Bacon. 

Like  early  lovers,  whose  unpractised  hearts 

Were  long  the  May-gawe  of  malicious  arts.         DryrJen. 

MAY-HAP',  ad.  It  may  happen ;  it  may  be  ;  per- 
haps ;  perchance,     [ii-]  Ed.  Rev. 

MAY'HJM  (ma'heni  or  mam)  [mi'hem,  Ja.  K.  ; 
mam,  Sm.],  re.  [Low  L.  mahemium,  or  mar/ie- 
mium;  Old  Fr.  mahem,  or  maheme.]  (Law.) 
The  act  of  depriving  another,  by  violence,  of  the 
use  of  a  member  proper  for  his  defence  ;  the  act 
of  maiming  ;  —  written  also  maihem.      Biirrill. 

MAY'fNG,  re.  The  act  of  gathering  flowers  in 
May,  or  on  May-day.  Cotoper. 
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MAY'-LA-DY,  «.  The  queen  of  May,  in  old  May- 
games.  Dnjden. 

MAY'-LIL-Y,  n.    Lily-of-the-valley.        Johnson. 

MAY'-MORN,  n.    Freshness,  like  that  of  a  morn- 
ing in  May ;  hloom. 


My  thrice-puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-mom  of  liis  youth. 


Shal^ 


MAy'OR  (ma'ur)  [ina'ur,  IF.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
mar,  S.  K.'],' n.  [L.  major,  greater;  Old  Fr. 
maeitr ;  Fr.  maire  ;  —  W.  maer.  —  Skinner  and 
Verstegan  derive  it  from  A.  S.  magan,  to  be 
able.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  borough. 

MAY'OR-AL-TY  (nia'ur-?l-t?),  "■•  The  office  of  a 
mayor.  Bacon. 

mAy-OR-Az' ab,  n.  [Sp.]  The  right  of  the  eld- 
est horn  to  inherit  property  ;  majorat.    Brande. 

MAY'OR-ESS  (ma'iir-es),  n.    The  wife  of  a  mayor. 

MAY'OR-SHIP,'  n.     Mayoralty.  Wright. 

MAY'— POLE,  n.  A  high  pole  to  be  danced  round 
on  May-day.     "  The  tall  May-poh."  Pope. 

MAY'— WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  camomile 
"which  grows  wild ;  feverfew.  Tusser. 

MAZ'A-GAN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  bean;  Faba 
vulgaris.  Sbnmonds. 


MAZ'ARD,  n.  [Usually  derived,  but  with  very 
little  probability,  from  Fr.  9nachoire,  a  jaw. 
Perhaps  from  mazer,  in  allusion  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  head  to  a  goblet.    Nares.'] 

1.  The  head  or  skull.         Shak.     Beau.  S;  Fl. 

2.  A  small  dark-colored  cherry.     Simmonds. 

t  MAZ'ARD,  V.  a.  To  knock  on  the  niazard,  or 
head.     [Low.]  B.  Jojison. 

MAZ-A-RINE',  n.  1.  A  deep-blue  color.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  particular  way  of  dressing  fowls.  Wright. 

3.  A  little  dish  set  in  a  larger.  Crabb. 

MAZE,  n.  [Dut.  Tnissen,  to  mistake,  or  A.  S.  mase, 
a  whirlpool.  Skinner.'] 

1.  A  place  of  perplexity  and  winding  pas- 
sages ;  a  labyrinth ;  a  meander. 

Chanee  led  my  travel  from  the  beaten  road 

Through  the  deep  mazes  of  a  tangled  wood.        Soole. 

2.  Confusion  of  thought ;    uncertainty  ;   per- 
plexity ;  embarrassment ;  mizmaze. 

They  lose  themselves  in  the  very  maze  of  their  own  dis- 
courses. Hooker. 

MAZE,  V.  a.     To  bewilder  ;  to  amaze,     [b.] 

Much  was  I  mazed  to  see  this  monster  kind 

In  hundred  forms  to  change  his  fearful  hue.       Spenser. 

t  MAZE,  V.  n.     To  be  bewildered.  Chaucer. 

fMAZ'pD-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  in  a  maze; 
confusion  ;  astonishment.  Chaucer. 

tMA'Z^R,  n.  [Dut.  maeser,  the  wood  of  the  ma- 
ple ;  Old  Fr.  maser,  or  mazer.]  A  broad  cup 
or  bowl ;  a  maple  cup.  Sandys.     Dryden. 

MA'ZI,  n.  pi.     Galls.     [Turkey.]  Simmonds. 

MA'ZJ-LY,  ad.     In  a  mazy  or  perplexed  manner. 

MA'ZI-NESS,  «.    State  of  being  mazy.  Dr.  Allen. 

MA-ZO-l6(^'!-CAL,  a.     Relating  to  mazology. 

MA-ZOL'O-piST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  ma- 
zology, or  the  history  of  mammalia.        Wright. 

MA-ZOL'O-pY,  «.  [Gr.  fia^is,  a  breast  or  a  nip- 
ple, and'  iiyos,  a  discourse.]  [ZoOl.)  The  natural 
history  of  mammalia  ;  mammalogy  ;  mastology. 

—  See  Mammalogy.  Ed.  Ency. 

MA'ZY,  a.  Perplexed  with  windings  ;  confused. 
"  The  mazy  thicket."  Spenser. 

MAZ'ZARD,n.  A  dark  cherry.  —  SeeMAZAKD.^sA. 

ME,  proti.  [Sansc.  me,  ma.  —  Goth,  inic  ;  A.  S. 
me;   Ger.  mich;  Dut.  my;   Dan.  iSr  Sw.  mig. 

—  Gr.  i/aI,  01-  fie;  Jj.  me;  It.  iS;  Sp.  nii  ;  Fr.  moi, 
me.]    Objective  case  of  /. 

a^  The  pronoun  me  was  formerly  used  expletively. 

Build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of  valor.        S]ialc. 

They  [the  enemy]  had  planted  me  three  demiculverins 

just  in  the  mouth  of  the  breach.  B.  Jomon. 

t  MEA'COCK  (me'kok'l,  n.  [Of  doubtful  etymology. 
Skinner  suggests  Fr.  m,es,  i.  e.  mal,  bad,  and 
coq,  a  cock.  Nares  and  others  prefer  Eng.  meek 
and  cock.]  An  effeminate,  pusillanimous  man  ; 
a  coward ;  a  dastard ;  a  poltroon. 
A  meacock  is  he  who  dreads  to  see  bloodshed.    3tir.  for  Mag. 


t  MEA'COCK,  a.  Tame ;  timorous ;  cowardly.  Shak. 

MEAD  (med),  n.  [A.  S.  medu,  medo;  Dut.  mede; 
Ger.  met,  meth,  or  meht ;  Dan.  miod  ;  Sw.  mjod ; 
Rus.  med ;  Celt,  medd.] 

1.  A  drink  made  of  water  and  honey;  me- 
theglin. 

He'shears  his  overburdened  sheep, 

Or  mead  for  cooling  drmlc  prepares.  Dryden. 

2.  A  drink  usually  made  of  a  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla  and  a  sirup  of  sugar,  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.     [U.  S.] 

MEAD,  n.  [A.  S.  mad;  Frs.  mede;  Ger.  mutte.] 
A  meadow ;  —  chiefly  so  used  in  poetry. 

Nor  is  the  mead  unworthy  of  thy  foot, 

Full  of  fresh  verdure  and  unnumbered  flowers.     Thomson. 

MEAD'OW  (mSd'o),  n.  [A.  S.  mcedewe,  medew.] 
Grass  land  annually  mown  for  hay  ;  —  especially 
grass  land  by  the  side  of  a  river  or  a  brook. 

The  dewy  paths  oi  meadows  we  will  tread.  Dryden. 

j(I@f=In  the  New  England  States  it  is  often  applied 
to  mowing  lands  which  are  marshy  or  too  wet  to  be 
ploughed,  and  producing  a  coarse  kind  of  hay,  which 
is  called  meadow  hay,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
grows  on  uplands,  which  is  called  English  hay.  Pick- 
ering. 

MEAD'OW,  14.  Belonging  to,  or  obtained  from,  a 
meadow.  Milton. 

MEAD'OW-FOX'TAIL,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  spe- 
cies of  grass ;  Alopecurus  pratensis.  Farm.  Ency. 

MEAD'OW-GEASS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses 
growing  in  meadows  ;  Poa.  Loudon. 

MEAD'OW-LARK,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  beautiful 
species  of  lark  found  in  America ;  Alauda 
Tnagna.  Wilson. 

MEAD'OW-ORE,  )(.  {Min.)  Conchoidal  bog  iron- 
ore.  Tire. 

mSad'OW-PINK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  Dian- 
thus.  Booth. 

MEAD'OW-Rti'E,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of 
several  species  ;   Thalictrum.  Loudon. 

MEAD'OW-SAF'FEON  (-saffurn),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  bulbous  plants,  some  of  the  species  of 
which  are  used  in  medicine  ;  Colchicum.  Loudon. 

MEAD'OW-SA(?B,  ».  {Bot.)  A  British  plant  of 
the  genus  Salvia  ;  Salvia  pratensis.         Ogilvie. 

MEAD'OW-SAX'I-FRA^E,  n.  {Bot.)  An  umbel- 
liferous plant,  of  the  genus  Seseli.  Loudon. 

MEAD'OW'§-aUEEN,  n.    A  flower.      B.  Jonson. 

MEAD'OW-SWEET,  n.  {Bot.)  An  ornamental 
plant,'  with  white  flowers  ;  Spircea  ulmaria. 

Loudon, 

MEAD'OW-WORT  (med'o-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  Mead- 
ow-sweet ;  Spircea  ulmaria.  Drayton. 

MBAD'pw-Y,  a.  Containing,  or  resembling, 
meadows.  Smart. 

MEA'GRE  (me'gur),  a.  [A.  S.mieger;  Frs.,  Dut., 
Ger.,  Dan.,  Sj  Sw.  mager ;  Icel.  magr.  — L.  ma- 
cer;  It.  §  Sp.  magro  ;  Fr.  maigre^ 

1.  Lean  ;    thin  ;  wanting  flesh  ;  emaciated. 

Fierce  Famine,  with  her  meagre  face.  Dryden, 

2.  Barren  ;  poor  ;  wanting  in  fertility,  rich- 
ness, or  strength.  "  The  meagre  soil."  Dryden, 

;(Kg=  This  word  is  spelt  both  meagre  and  meager.  In 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  it  is  spelt  meager  ;  in  the  Eng- 
lish dictionaries  which  preceded  that  of  Johnson, 
generally  meagre  ;  and  in  most  of  those  published 
since,  meager,  Nares  styles  meagre  [17841  "  the  usual 
spelling."  Smart,  in  his  Dictionary,  spells  the  word 
meagre,  and  says,  "  The  other  spelling  of  this  word, 
viz.'  meager,  however  justitiable  and  desirable,  is 
quite  disused." 

t  MEA'GRE  (me'gur),  v,  a.  To  make  lean.  Dryden. 

MBA'GRE-LY  (me'gur-le),  ad.  Poorly  ;  thinly  ; 
barrenly.    '  '  Sidney, 

MEA'GRE-NESS  (me'gur-nSs'),  n,     1.  State  of  be- 
ing meagre  ;  leanness  ;  thinness;  want  of  flesh. 
2.  Scantiness  ;  barrenness. 
The  meagreness  of  his  service  in  the  wars.  Bacon. 

fMEAK  (msk),  m.  [A.  S.  mece,  a  sword,  a  dag- 
ger.]    A  hook  with  a  long  handle.  Tusser, 

MEAIj  (mel),  n.  [A.  S.  mal,  a  part  or  portion, 
a  repast;  Dut.  §  Dan.  maal;  Ger.  mahl;  Sw. 
md,l;  Icel.  mal,] 


1.  A  portion  or  quantity  of  food  taken  at  one 
time  ;  a  repast.    "  Great  meals  of  beef."     Shak. 

2.  t  A  part ;  a  piece  ;  a  fragment.        Bacon. 
j^g=  Still  used  in  the  word  piecemeal. 

MEAL,  m.  [A.  S.  melew,  melo,  or  melu ;  Dut.  & 
Dan.  meel ;  Ger.  mefil,  or  mahl ;  Sw.  mjal ;  W. 
mal.]  The  flour,  or  edible  part,  of  corn  or  grain ; 
corn  or  grain  ground  to  a  powder.  Wotton. 

MEAL  (mel),  v.  a.    [Fr.  m^ler.] 

1.  t  To  mix ;  to  mingle. 

„.^,  ^,    ,     ,  .  ,  ,  Were  he  meaferf 

With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous.  Shak. 

2.  To  sprinkle  or  mix  with  meal.         Wright. 

MEAL'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  mealy.  Ash. 

MEAL'MAN,  ». ;  pi.  MEALMEN.  One  who  deals 
in  meal ;  a  meal-monger.  Johnson. 

MEAL'-M6N-GeR  (-milng'|er,  82),  n.  One  who 
deals  in  meal;  a  mealman.  Booth. 

MEAL'-MOTH,  re.  {Ent.)  A  species  of  moth 
which  feeds  on  meal ;  Pyralisfarinalis.  Harris. 

MEAL'-MOUTHED,  a.   Mealy-mouthed,  Marston. 

t  MEAL'§'-MEAT,  n.  Meat  enough  for  a  meal. 
"  A  meaVs-meat  from  my  table."       Beau.  ^  Fl. 

MEAL'-'TIME,  n.  [A.  S.  miel-timu.]  The  time 
for  eating  a  meal.  **  At  meal-time  come  thou 
hither."  Btith  ii.  14. 

MEAL'-TUB,  re.     A  tub  or  barrel  to  hold  meal. 

MEAL'-WORM  (-wurm),  re.  {Ent,)  The  larva  of 
a  beetle  very  destructive  to  meal,  flour,  &c. ; 
Tenebrio  molitor,  Westwood, 

MEAL'Y  (me'le),  a,     1.  Having  the  taste  or  qual- 
ity of  meal ;  resembling  meal ;  farinaceous. 
2.  Besprinkled,  as  with  meal.  Browne. 

MEAL'Y-BUG,  re.  (Ent.)  A  species  of  cochineal 
insect,  covered  with  a  white  powdery  substance ; 
Coccus  adoniditm,  Harris. 

MEAL'Y-MOUTHED  (me'le-mbutlid),  a.  [Applied 
to  one  whose  words  are  as  soft  and  as  fine  as 
meal.  Minsheu.  Todd.  Nares.]  Using  soft 
words  ;  not  expressing  the  plain  truth  ;  bashful, 
soft,  affected,  or  hypocritically  delicate  of  speech. 

The  truth  is,  Clayton  was  false,  mealy-mouthed,  and  poor- 
spirited.  Life  of  A,  Wood^ 

MEAL'Y-M6UTH'^;D-NESS  (me'le-moiitri'ed-n«s), 
re.  The  quality  of  being  mealy-mouthed  ;  bash- 
ful, or  hypocritical  delicacy  of  speech.  Johnson, 

MEAN  (men),  a.  [A.  S.  mame ;  Frs.  mens,  false  ; 
Dut.  gcmeen  ;  Old  Ger.  m-ein,  vile.] 

1.  "Wanting  dignity  ;  of  low  rank  or  birth  ; 
ignoble ;  plebeian  ;  coarse  ;  ordinary ;  common  ; 
vulgar. 

A  young  man  of  mean  parentage,  so  mean  as  that  he  was 
but  the  son  of  her  nurse.  Sidney, 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow-wings; 
Kings  It  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings.     Shak, 

2.  Low-minded  ;  ungenerous ;  dishonorable  ; 
grovelling;  abject;  base;  vile;  contemptible; 
despicable ;  —  sordid ;  penurious  ;  niggardly. 

Can  you  imagine  I  so  mtian  could  prove 

To  save  my  hfe  by  changing  of  my  love?        Dryden, 

3.  Low  in  worth ;  of  little  estimation  or 
value  ;  insignificant ;  small ;  poor  ;  low. 

Called  from  his  mean  abode  his  sceptre  to  sustain.  Dryden. 

Syn. —  See  Abject,  Base,  Coarse,  Common, 
Contemptible,  Ordinary. 

MEAN,  a.     [Nor.  Fr.  meane;  Fr.  moyen.] 

1.  Middle  ;  moderate  ;  without  excess. 

One  of  the  properest  and  best-graced  men  that  ever  I  saw, 
being  of  middle  age  and  a  mean  stature.  Sidney. 

2.  Intervening ;  intermediate. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  heaven  was  black  with  clouds  and 
wind.  1  Kings  xviii.  45. 

MEAN,  re. ;  pi.  MEANS.  [Low  L.  medianum,  from 
L.  medium,  the  middle ;  Old  Fr.  meane ;  Fr. 
moyen.] 

1.  A  middle  state  between  two  extremes; 
mediocrity  ;  middle  rate ;  medium.  "  The  gold- 
en mean."  Denham. 

Temperance,  with  golden  square, 
Betwixt  them  both  can  measure  out  a  mean,        Siiak, 

2.  That  which  is  used  in  order  to  an  end ;  in- 
strument ;  measure.  —  See  Means. 

I  '11  devise  a  mcaii  to  draw  the  Moor 

Out  of  the  way.  Shak, 

3.  pi.  Revenue;  income.  —  See  Means. 
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4.  {Mils.)  t  The  tenor.  Moore. 

5.  (Math.)  A  quantity  having  an  intermediate 
value  between  others  which  are  formed  accord- 
ing to  any  assigned  law  of  succession.    Brande. 

Arithmetical  mean  of  several  numbers,  the  sum  of 
these  numbers  divided  by  their  number.  —  Geometrical 
mean  of  two  quantities,  tile  square  root  of  the  product 
of  these  quantities. 

Syn.  —  Mean  is  a  term  used  in  all  speculative  mat- 
ters J  as,  a  mean  between  two  extremes.  Medium  is 
employed  in  practical  matters,  as  in  things  which  are 
often  erroneous  by  being  too  high  or  too  low  j  as,  a 
proper  medium  ;  the  golden  mean ;  mediocrity  of  con- 
dition or  talent. 

MEAN,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  miinan;  A.  S.  mtman; 
Frs.  mena ;  Dut.  meenen  ;  Ger.  meinen  ;  Dan. 
mene  ;  Sw.  mena.'] 

1.  To  purpose  ;  to  intend ;  to  design.  Gen.  i.  20. 

2.  To  signify ;  to  denote  ;  to  imply  ;  to  im- 
port ;  to  purport ;  to  indicate  ;  to  hint  covertly. 

When  your  cliildren  ehall  say.  What  mean  you  by  this 
gcryicc  ?  ye  shall  say,  It  la  the  passover.  Ex.  xil.  'JH, 

MEAN,  V.  n.  \i.  MEANT  ;  pp.  meaning,  meant. 
—  Meaned^  i.  &  p.  is  rarely  used.]  To  have  in 
the  mind;  to  purpose  ;  to  intend  ;  to  design. 

These  delichts  if  thou  canst  give. 

Mirth,  >vitn  thee  I  mean  to  live.  Milton. 

MEAN,  V.  n.     To  moan.     [Local.]  Brockett. 

MEAN'-BORN,  a.     Of  low  or  mean  birth.     Shak. 

M^-AN'D^R,  n.  [From  Meander,  a  river  in  Phry- 
gia,  noted  for  its  windings ;  It.  meandro  ;  Fr. 
meandre.']  A  winding  course  ;  maze  ;  labyrinth  ; 
iiexuous  passage. 

While  lingering  rivers  in  meanders  glide.        Blackmore. 
Mp-AN'D?R,    V.  a.      [i.    MEANDERED  ;  p^.    MEAN- 

DEKING,  MEANDERED.]  To  wind ;  to  turn 
round  ;  to  make  flexuous. 

And  in  meandered  gyres  doth  wliirl  herself  about.   Drauton. 

Mp-AN'D5R,  V.  n.  To  run  with  a  serpentine 
course  ;  to  be  winding  ;  tortuous. 

Conducting  them,  as  the  ground  naturally  meandere. 
amidst  a  few  rorest-trees.  Graves, 

MJi-AN'DfR-lNG,  p.  a.  Running  with  a  serpen- 
tine course ;  winding ;  tortuous. 

Or  through  meandering  mazes  lead.  Hhenstone. 

Mp-AN'DRI-AN,  a.     "Winding  ;  flexuous.      Kiiiff. 

ME-AN-DKI'NA,  n.  A  genus  of  madrepores ; 
brain-stone  ;  —  so  named  from  the  labyrinthine 
form  of  their  cavities  and  ridges.  Lamarck. 

Mg-AN'DEOys, a.  'Winding;  meandering.  Fuller. 

M{;-AN'DEY,  u.    "Winding ;  meandering.    Bacon. 

MBA'NfL,  n.  A  black  or  a  red  spot  on  a  white 
horse.  Crabb. 

MEAN'ING,  «.    1.  Purpose  ;  intention  ;  design. 
I  am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  goodm£aning  towards 
you.  Shak. 

2.  Sense  ;  signiiication  ;  import ;  acceptation. 

These  lost  the  sense  their  learning  to  display. 

And  those  explained  the  meaning  quite  away.         Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Acceptance,  Signification. 

MEANING-LESS,  ».    Destitute  of  meaning. 

MEAN'JNG-LY,  ad.     Significantly.  Wright. 

MEAN'LY,  ad.  In  a  mean  manner  ;  basely  ;  un- 
generously ;  sordidly  ;  contemptibly ;  poorly. 

MEAN'N?SS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  mean  ; 
want  of  dignity  or  excellence  ;  low  rank. 

Poverty  and  meanness  of  condition  expose  the  wisest  to 
"^°™-  South. 

2.  Lowness  of  mind  ;  baseness  ;  ungenerous- 
ness  ;  sordidness  ;  penuriousness.    , 

MEAN§,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  1.  That  which  is  used  in 
order  to  any  end  ;  instrument ;  method ;  mode ; 
way. 

/I®=In  this  sense,  means  is  used  in  the  singular 
number,  with  a  singular  verb  or  adjective,  when 
only  one  thing  is  referred  to ;  but  if  more  than  one 
thing  is  referred  to,  it  is  used  in  the  plural.     '*  He 

by  that  7neffl7i5  preserves  his  superiority."   Addison 

"  There  is  no  means  of  escaping  persecution."  Youn^. 
This  use  of  means  in  the  singular  number,  with  an 
adjective  or  verb  singular,  is  sanctioned  by  long  and 

food  usage,  and  by  the  best  English  writers,  as  Bacon, 
'illotson,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  Blackstone,  Paley, 
&;c.  —  "This,"  says  Bishop  Hurd,  '*  is  one  of  those 
anomalies  which  use  has  introduced  and  established 
in  spite  of  analogy.  We  should  not  be  allowed  to 
say,  *  A  mean  of  making  men  happy,*  " —  "No  person 


of  taste,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric,  "  will,  I  presume,  venture  so  far  to  violate 
the  present  usage,  and  consequently  to  shock  the  ears 
of  the  generality  of  readers,  as  to  say,  '  By  this  mean, 
by  Utat  mean.^  " 

2.  pi.  Revenue  ;  income  ;  resources. 

Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  great.  Shak. 

By  all  means,  without  doubt  ;  certainly.  —  By  no 
means,  in  no  way  ;  not  at  all,  —  JBy  any  means,  in  any 
way.  —  By  no  manner  nf  means,  not  at  all ;  not  in  any 
way;  —  a  colloquial  pleonasm,  in  use  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis. 

MEAN'-SPIR-JT-^D,  a.    Having  n.  mean  spirit ; 
base.  Shenstone. 

MEANT  (ment),  i.  &  p.  from  mean.     See  Mean. 

MEAN'TIME,  ad.  In  the  intervening  time  ;  mean- 
while. Dryden. 


MEAN'WHILE,    ad. 
meantime. 


In  the   intervening  time ; 
Addison. 


MEAR,  n.     1.  +  A  boundary.  —  See  Mere. 

As  it  were,  a  common  mear  between  lands.       jUip,  Vsher. 

2.  {Mining.)  Thirty-two  yards  of  ground  in 
a  vein  of  ore.  Weak. 

t  MEAR,  V.  a.     To  bound.  —  See  Mere.   Spenser. 

MEASE  [mcs,  S.  W.  Ja.  C. ;  mSz,  P.  K.  Sm.],  n. 
[Ger.  mass,  a  measure ;  Gael.  ^  Ir.  m.aois.]  The 
quantity  or  number  of  five  hundred,  applied  to 
herrings  ;  as,  "  A  mease  of  herrings." 

tMEA^'EL-EYin.    The  leprosy.  Chaucer. 

t  MBA'ILE,  or  MEA'Z(;l  (me'zl),  n.  [Ger.  mase, 
masel,  a  spot.]     A  leper.  Wiekhffe.     Shak. 

MEA'§LED  (me'zld),  a.  Infectedwith  the  measles. 
"  In  measled  pork."  Hudibras. 

MEA'§LED-NESS  (me'zld-nes),  «.  The  state  of 
being  measly ;  —  applied  particularly  to  a  dis- 
eased state  of  swine.  Cotgrave. 

MEA'§LE§  (me'zlz),  u.  pi.  [Ger.  masel,  a  spot; 
Dut.  mazelen-l 

1.  {Med.)  A  contagious,  cutaneous  disease, 
usually  characterized  by  small,  red  spots. 

Arbiithnof. 

2.  A  disease  in  swine  and  in  trees.  B.  Jonson. 

MEA'^LY,  u..    Infected  with  the  measles.     Swift. 

MEAS'U-RA-BLE  (mezh'u-ra-bl"),  a.  [Fr.  mesura- 
ble^         ■  .  /  L 

1.  That  may  be  measured  ;  mensurable. 

God's  eternal  duration  is  not  measurable  by  time  and 
motion.  BentUu. 

2.  Being  in  small  quantity ;  moderate. 

A  measurable  mildness  or  mean  in  all  things.  NortJi. 

MEA§'y-RA-BLE-NESS  (m«zh'u-r»-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  measurable.  Johnson. 

MEA§'y-RA-BLY  (mezh'u-rfi-ble),' ad.  Moderately. 

MEA§'yRE  (mezh'ur),  n.  [L.  mensura;  metior, 
mensiis,  to  measure  ;  It.  misura ;  Sp.  medida ; 
Fi. mesure.  —  A.  S.  ma:th,  measure  ;  Ger.mass; 
Vut.maat;  Dan.maude;  Sw.  matt.] 

1.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  measured ;  a 
standard  of  size  or  of  quantity ;  as,  "  A  yard 
measure  "  ;  "A  bushel  measure." 

2.  A  rule  by  which  any  thing  is  adjusted  or 
proportioned;  gauge. 

God's  goodness  is  the  measure  of  his  providence.        More. 

3.  A  stated  quantity  ;  a  quantity  determined 
by  some  standard;  as,  "A  measure  of  wine." 

Be  large  in  mirth;  anon  we  '11  drink  a  measure.       Shale. 

4.  Portion  allotted  ;  allotment ;  dole. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  mccanirc  of  my 
days,  what  it  is.  j^p.  xxxix.  4. 

5.  Degree ;  extent. 

The  rains  were  preparatory,  in  some  measm-e.      Burnet. 

6.  Moderation  ;  temperance  ;  sobriety. 

In  measure  rein  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess.  Shak. 

7.  pi.  Means  to  an  end;  proceedings ;  expedi- 
ents ;  methods  :  appliances  ;  ways  ;  steps. 

His  majesty  found  what  wrong  measures  he  had  taken  .  .  . 
(md  lamented  his  error.  Clarendon. 

8.  {Mus.)  The  rhythmical  division  of  time 
into  short  portions,  equal  in  length  and  agree- 
ing in  accent  with  a  given  number  of  notes  of 
a  given  length  ;  as,  "A  waltz  in  |  measure."  — 
Abar.  Dwight. 
_  9.  {Poetry.)  The  number  of  syllables  counted 
in  each  verse  ;  metre.                              Dryden. 


.6®"  The  primary  division  of  the  English  measure, 
is  into  ihe  dissyllabic  and  the  trisyllabic ;  as  in  the 
following  lines :  — 

The  way'  was  long',  the  wind'  was  cold'.  w.  Scott. 

At  the  close'  of  the  day',  when  the  hara'let  is  still'.      Beattie. 

10.  {Dancing.)  The  proportion  of  the  steps 
to  each  other ;  motion  adjusted  to  musical  time ; 
—  a  term  applied  particularly  to  a  gi-ave,  solemn 
dance  with  slow  and  measured  steps  like  the 
minuet.  Nares. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight 
Wlien  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief.     Shak. 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure,"  said  young  IJochinvar.    Scott. 

11.  pi.  {Geol.)  Beds  or  strata;  as,  "The  coal 
measures."  Brande. 

XAneal  or  lon^  measure,  the  measure  of  lines  or  of 
length.  —  Liquid  measure,  the  measure  of  liquids. — 

Measure  for  measure,  like  for  like.     S/lak To  hare 

hard  measure,  to  be  hardly  or  unjustly  treated To 

takemeasurcs,  to  prepare  means.  — In  measure,  in  mod- 
eration. —  Without  measure,  without  limits. 

MEA§'URE  (mezh'ur),  v.  a.  [L.  metior;  It.  misu- 
rare ;  Sp.  medir ;  Fr.  mesurer.l    [i.  measured  ; 

pp.  MEASURING,  MEASURED.] 

1.  To  compute  as  to  quantity  or  extent  by  a 
rule  or  standard  ;  to  mete ;  as,  "  To  measure 
grain  " ;  "  To  measure  distances." 

2.  To  judge  of;  to  estimate;  to  appraise. 

In  all  which  the  king  measured  and  valued  things  amiss, 
as  afterwards  appeared.  JBacoii. 

3.  To  pass  or  journey  over,  as  if  to  determine 
the  distance;  to  travel. 

And  therefore  haste  away; 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  Shak. 

4.  To  adjust;  to  proportion;  to  gauge. 

To  secure  a  contented  spirit,  measure  your  desires  by  your 
fortunes,  not  your  fortunes  by  your  desires.  Taylar. 

5.  To  mark  out  in  stated  quantities. 

6.  To  allot ;  to  distribute  ;  to  mete.  ' 

With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
"g'ln-  Matt.  vit.  2. 

Mi5A§'URE  (mezh'ur),  V.  n.  To  have  a  certain 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness. 

MEA^'URE-LESS  (mezh'ur-les),  re.  Immeasura- 
ble ;  immense.     "  Measureless  content."    Shak. 

MEA§'yRE-MENT  (mezh'ur-ment),  ).,.  The  act  of 
measuring;  mensuration.  Burke. 

MEA§'yR-5R  (mezh'ur-er),  «.  One  who  measures. 

MEA§'yR-XNG  (inezh'ur-ing),  a.  1.  That  meas- 
ures ;  as,  "  A  measwing  line  or  rod." 

2.  Requiring  to  be  measured  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  relative  length  or  distance;  —  ap- 
plied to  a  cast  or  throw,  as  of  a  bar,  in  games. 
"  A  msasuring  casX,."  Waller. 

MEAT,  n.  [M.  Goth,  mats,  food;  A.  S.  mete, 
mate,  or  mett;  Frs.  mete,  or  meit;  Gev.  mett ; 
Dan.  mad ;  Sw.  mat ;  Icel.  matr.] 

1.  t  That  which  is  eaten  ;  food  in  general. 

And  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.  Matt.  iii.  4. 

Is  not  the  Ufe  more  than  meat?  Matt.  vi.  25. 

What  riches  give  us  let  us  first  inquire: 
Meat,  tire,  and  clothes.  What  more?  Meat,  clothes,  and  tire. 

2.  Flesh  to  be  eaten  ;  flesh-meat. 
Lurking  in  shambles,  where,  with  borrowed  coin. 

They  buy  choice  meats,  and  in  cheap  plenty  dine.  Congreve. 

MEAT'-BIS-CUIT  (-bis'kjt),  n.    A  biscuit  made  of 
meat  mixed  with  meal  and  baked.      Simmonds. 
MEAT'PD,  a.     1.  tFed;  foddered. 

strong  oxen  and  horses,  well  shod  and  well  clad, 
Well  meated  and  used.  Tusser. 

2.  Having  meat ;  —  used  in  composition. 

MEATH  (meth),  n.  [A.  S.  medu,  mead.  — See 
Mead.] 

1.  t  A  drink  like  mead,  or  the  same. 

For  drink  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meatlis 
From  many  a  berry.  Milton. 

2.  Option ;  preference.  [Local,  Eng.]    Grose. 

MEAT'L^SS,  u..    Destitute  of  meat.       Th.  More. 

MEAT'— 6P-r;pE-ING,  n.  An  offering  consisting 
of  meat  or  food.  Ex.  xxix.  41. 

MEAT'— PIE,  n.    A  pie  made  of  meat  or  flesh ;  a 

mince-pie.  Ash. 

MEAT'— PUD-DING,  re.    A  meat-pie.     Simmonds. 

MEAT'- SCREEN,  re.  A  metal  screen  placed  be- 
hind meat  to  keep  in  the  heat.  Simmonds. 

ME-A' TUS,  n.  [L.,  from  7neo,  meatus,  to  go.] 
(Anaf.)  A  passage ;  a  canal.  Dunglison. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOK,  s6n  ;   BULL,  BUR,  RlJLE.  -  9,  (},  5,  g,  soft;  a,  G,  £,  i,  hard;   §  as  z  ;   }^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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MEAT'Y,  a.    Fleshy.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

MEAW  (mu),      }  ^_  „.    Tg  ^^  ^g  ^  ^^^ .  ^^  ^^^^ . 
ME  AWL  (mul),  )  to  mewl.  Sherwood. 

t  MEA'Z?L  (mS'zl),  n.     A  leper.  Shak. 

M^-jCHAN'IC  (m?-kan'nik),  n.     One  employed  in 

mechanical  labor  ;  an  artisan  ;  an  artificer. 
M5-eHAN'IC,  >  „_       ["Gj,  ^„^aviK6!,   firixau,;,   a 

M^-jCHAN'I-CAL,  '  contrivance,  a  machine  ;  firj- 
X^St  a  means ;  L.  meckaniczts ;  It.  §  Sp.  me- 
eanico ;  Pr.  me'camjwe.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  mechanics  or 
to  mechanism  ;  as,  "The  mechstnical  powers." 

2.  Skilled  in  mechanics  ;  bred  to  manual  la- 
bor. Johnson. 

3.  Mean ;  servile ;  base ;  low ;  — illiberal.  Shak. 

Base  and  mechanical  niggardise.  Holland. 

Since  employment  was  counted  mecJianic.     Whitlock. 

4.  Koting  those  who  refer  all  changes  in  the 
universe  to  forces  independent  of  a  guiding  mind. 

Theae  mechanic  philoaopherg  being  no  way  able  to  give 
an  account  thereof  [the  formation  and  organization  of  the 
bodies  of  animals].  Ray. 

5.  Koting  that  which  is  done,  as  if  without 
thought  or  reflection  ;  as,  "  The  rapid  fingering 
of  the  musician  is  merely  mechanical.*^ 

Meclianical  philosophy,  the  science  of  mechanics  ap- 
plied to  physical  inquiries.  — Mechanical  powers,  tlio 
lever,  the  balance,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley, 
the  wedge,  the  screw,  the  inclined  plane,  and  the 
funicular  machine.  Jaraicson. 

4!gf  "  The  mechanical  changes  of  bodies  are  those  in 
which  they  form  compounds  without  losing  their 
identity  in  the  compound  substance  ;  chemical  changes 
are  those  in  which  the  identity  of  the  component 
bodies  is  lost,  the  union  being  among  the  particles  of 
matter,  so  that  the  body  formed  is  altogether  different 
and  distinct  from  those  which  form  it."    Smart. 

t  Mg-JCHAN'J-CAL,  n.     A  mechanic.  Shak. 

t  Me-€HAN'I-CAL-IZE,  V.  u,.  To  render  me- 
chanical, mean,  or  low.  Cotgrave. 

M5-jCHAN'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  1.  According  to  the 
laws  of  meclianism.  Newton. 

2.  By  forces  independent  of  mind  or  spirit. 

M5-jCHAN'!-CAL-NESS,  ?i.  The  quality  of  being 
mechanical. '  Cotgrave. 

ME€H-A-NI"CIAN  (mek-j-nish'fin),  71.  [Pr.  me- 
canicien.']  A  maker  of  machines,  or  one  skilled 
in  mechanism  ;  a  machinist.  Burton. 

M^-EHAN'l-CO-eHEM'I-CAL,  a.  Noting  sciences 
connected  with  mechanics  and  chemistry,  as 
magnetism,  electricity,  and  galvanism.    Smart. 

Mg-BHAN'JCS,  re.  pi.  The  science  of  the  laws  of 
matter  and  motion,  particularly  as  applied  to 
the  construction  of  machines ;  the  science  that 
treats  of  forces  and  powers,  and  their  action  on 
-bodies,  either  directly  or  by  the  intervention  of 
machinery. 

S^^ Theoretical  mechanics  is  divided  into  two  parts  : 
statics,  which  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of  forces,  and 
dynamics,  which  is  the  science  of  accelerating  or  re- 
tarding forces,  and  of  the  actions  they  produce.  When 
the  bodies  under  consideration  are  in  the  fluid  state, 
these  become,  respectively,  hydrostatics  and  hy  tro- 
dynamics,  which  are  comprehended  under  hydraulics. 
Brande. 

ME€H'AN-I§M  (niek'jn-izm),  re.  [L.  meehanisma  ; 
It.  meceanismo ;  Sp.  mecanismo ;  Pr.  micanistne.'] 

1.  Action  according  to  mechanic  laws. 

So  that  all  must  be  performed  either  by  mechanism  or  ac- 
cident. Bentley. 

2.  The  construction  of  a  machine,  or  the 
parts  of  a  machine,  adapted  to  the  intended 
effect.  Stewart. 

MEjGH'AN-IST  (m6k'?n-ist),  re.    [Sp.  maquinista.'] 

1.  A  mechanician  ;  a  machinist.         Johnson. 

2.  A  philosopher  who  refers  all  the  changes 
in  the  universe  to  the  effect  merely  of  mechani- 
cal forces.  Brande. 


plying  copies  of  a  work  of  art  by  mechanical 
means.  Wright. 

MECn'LJN  (mek'ljn),  n.    Lace  made  at  Mechlin, 
a  city  of  Belgium.  Smart. 


ME£H'LIN, 

Mechlin. 


Noting  a  kind  of  lace  made  at 
Simmonds. 


[Pr.  meeaniser.] 
Coleridge. 

Treating  of  mechan- 
Matmdei: 


ME£:H'AN-IZE  (mSk'fin-lz),  v.a. 
To  form  mechanically,     [b.] 

MEjeH-A-NO-GRAPH'JC,  a. 
ics.     [b.] 

ME£!H-A-N6g'EA-PHIST,  re.  One  who  multiplies 
copies  of  a  work  of  art  by  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess. Wright. 

MfiCH-A-N6G'KA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  firixav/i,  a  ma- 
chine,' and  ypd^M,  to  write.]     The  art  of  multt- 


MfCH-LO'IC  (mek-lo'jk),  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  formed  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  fused 
meconine.  P.  Cyc. 

Mg-eHO'A-CAN,  or  iM{;-CHO' A-CAN  [me-ko'si-kiin, 
J.  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  me-cho'?-k&n,  Wr.'\,  re.  The 
root  of  the  Convolvulus  Mechoacan,  or  white 
jalap,  from  Mechoacan  in  Mexico,  a  mild  pur- 
gative. Dunglison. 

Mjp-cdM'E-TJE,  n.  [Fr.  mecomUre,  from  Gr. 
jimos,  length,  and  iiirfov,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  length  of  new-born 
infants.  Dunglison. 

MEC'0-NATE,  re.     {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  me- 

conic  acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

M5-C0'NI-A,  re.    (Chem.)  Meconine.        Brande. 

MP-CON'JC,  a.  [Gr.  ixriKwviK6i,  belonging  to  the 
poppy ;  fi^Kijiv,  the  poppy ;  ^tiki^viov,  opium  ;  Pr. 
meconique.']  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  opium.  Brande. 

MEC'O-NINE,  re.  [Fr.  meconine.']  (Chem.)  A 
white,  fusible  substance  obtained!  from  opium  ; 
meconia.  Brande. 

Mp-CO'NI-UM,  re.     [L.,  from  Gr.  fxrfKwwv.'] 

1.  Juice  of  the  white  poppy  ;  opium.  Johnson. 

2.  The  first  faeces  of  children.        Arbuthnot. 

ME-C0-N6p'SIS,  re.  [Gr.  jiriKdiv,  the  poppy,  and 
oifiir,"  appearance.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants ; 
Welsh  poppy.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MED'AL,  n.  [Gr.  piraUov,  ore,  metal ;  L.  metal- 
lum',  a  metal ;  It.  medaglia,  a  medal ;  Sp.  me- 
daUa ;  Fr.  mAdaille.  —  Gael,  meideal.'] 

1.  An  ancient  coin. 

The  Roman  medals  were  their  current  coin;  when  an  ac- 
tion deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped  and 
issued  out  of  the  mint.  Addison. 

2.  A  piece  of  metal,  in  the  shape  of  a  coin, 
with  figures  and  devices,  struck  in  memory  of 
some  person  or  event.  Martin. 

MED'AL-LET,  re.     A  little  medal.  Pinkerton. 

Mp-DAL'LIC,  u.   Pertaining  to  medals.   Addison. 

M^-DAl'LION"  (me-diil'yun).  »•  [Fr-  mi<daillon; 
medaille,  a  medal.] 

1.  A  large  antique  stamp  or  medal. 

Medallions,  in  respect  of  the  other  coins,  were  the  same  as 
modem  medals  in  respect  of  modern  money.  Addison. 

The  modern  medallions  are  generally  cast,  not  struck. 

Fairholt. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  circular  tablet  on  which  figures 
are  embossed.  Treale. 

MED'AL- LIST,  re.  [It.  medaglista;  Fr.  medail- 
liste.'] 

1.  One  skilled  or  curious  in  medals.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  gains  a  prize-medal.        Ed.  Rev. 

3.  One  skilled  in  making  medals.  Simmonds. 

4.  One  who  deals  in  medals.  Simmonds. 

MED'AL-LtJR-^Y,  re.  [Eng.  medal,  and  Gr.  cfyov, 
a  work.]  The  art  of  making  and  striking  med- 
als and  coins.  Brande. 

MBD'DLE  (mSd'dl),  V.  re.  [Dut.  middelen,  to  me- 
diate ;  Dan.  megle;  Sw.  bemedla. — Pr.  m,iler, 
to   mix.  —  See    Middle.]      \i.   meddled  ;  ^ip. 

MEDDLING,  MEDDLED.] 

1.  To  have  to  do ;  to  intermeddle  ;  —  followed 
by  with. 

I  have,  thus  far,  been  an  upright  judge,  not  meddling  with 
the  design  nor  disposition.  Dryden. 

2.  To  act  in  any  thing ;  to  take  part  in  any 
affair  ;  to  interpose;  — to  interfere  officiously. 

It  is  an  honor  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife;  but  every 
fool  will  be  meddling.  JProv.  xx.  3. 

f  MED'DLE,  V.  a.    To  mix  ;  to  mingle. 

They  gave  him  to  drink  wine  meddled  with  gall. 

Matt,  xxvii.  ZA,  Wicklijfe^s  JVans, 

MED'DL^R,  re.    One  who  meddles  ;  intermeddler. 

MED'DLE-SOME,  a.    Intermeddling  ;  interfering; 
officious.     "  So  meddlesome  a  body."      Barrow. 
Syn.  —  See  Officious. 

MED'DLE-SOME-NiSSS,  re.  Quality  of  being  med- 
dlesome ;  an  intermeddling  ;  ofhciousness. 


MED'DLJNG,  re.    Officious  interposition.     South, 

MED'DLING,  p.  a.     Interfering  importunately ; 
officious. 
Syn.  —  See  Officious. 
ME'DI-A,  re.  pi.    See  Medium. 

MED-I-^'VAL  (mSd-e-e'v»l),  a.  [L.  medius,  mid- 
dle, and  imni.m,  an  age.]  Relating  to  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  —  also  written  medieval.        Ec.  Rev. 

MED-r-^'VAL,  re.  One  belonging  to  the  middle 
age,  or  to  the  middle  ages.  Ed.  Rev. 

This  view  of  landscape  differs  from  that  of  the  medicetials. 

Ettskin. 

MED-t-^'VAL-I§M,  re.  Mediaeval  principles  or 
practice.  Dr.  Wordsworth. 

MED-I-iE'VAL-I§T,  re.  A  student  or  historian  of 
the  middle  ages  ;  —  one  who  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  middle  ages.  Ed.  Rev.     Qu.  Rev. 

ME'DI-AL,  a.  [L.  medialis  ;  Fr.  medial.]  Noting 
a  medium  or  average  ;  mean.  Scott. 

Medial  alligation,  {Math.)  that  branch  of  arithmetic 
which  teaches  the  method  of  finding  the  price  or  the 
quality  of  a  mixture  of  several  simple  ingredients, 
the  price  or  the  qualities  of  which  are  k^ov/a.Davies. 

ME'DI-AL,  re.  {Gr.  Gram.)  One  of  the  letters, 
(i,  y,  h,  as  being  intermediate  in  sound  between 
the  smooth  letters  and  the  aspirates;  —  also 
called  middle-mute. 

ME'DI-AN,  a.  [L.  medio,  medians,  to  halve  ;  It.  & 
Sp.  niediaiio  ;  Pr.  median.']  Middle  ;  situatecl 
in,  or  belonging  to,  the  middle.  Gray. 

j6®=The  median  line  is  a  vertical  line  supposed  to 
divide  a  body  longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts. 
JDunglison. 

ME'DI-ANT,  re.  [Fr.  m^diante.']  (Mtis.)  The  chord 
which  is  a  major  or  minor  third  higher  than 
the  key-note,  according  as  the  mode  is  major 
or  minor.  Brande. 

ME-DI-AS'T!NE,  re.     Mediastinum.       Arbuthnot. 

ME-DI-AS-TI'NUM,  re.  [Low  L.  mediastinum, 
from  L.  medius,  middle ;  It.  mediastino  ;  Pr.  me- 
diastin.]  {Anat.)  A  membranous  septum  formed 
by  the  approximation  of  the  pleurae,  extending 
from  the  spine  through  the  middle  of  the  chest  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum.  Dunglison. 

ME'DI-ATE,  V.  re.  [L.  medio,  mediatus,  to  halve ; 
It.  mediare ;  Sp.  mediar ;  Fr.  medier.']  [i.  me- 
diated ;  pp.  MEDIATING,  MEDIATED.] 

1.  To  interpose,  as  a  common  friend,  between 
two  parties  ;  to  intercede  ;  to  arbitrate. 

It  would  become  his  love  to  interpose 
For  my  access,  at  such  a  needful  hour, 
And  mediate  for  ray  blessing.  Shirley. 

Syn.  —  See  Inteepose. 

2.  To  be  between  two;  —  applied  to  things. 

By  being  crowded  they  exclude  all  other  bodies  that  before 
mediated  between  the  parts  of  their  body.  Digby. 

ME'DI-ATE,  V.  a.     1.  To  effect  by  mediation. 

The  earl  made  many  professions  of  his  desire  to  interpose 
and  mediate  a  good  peace  between  the  nations.      Clarendon. 

2.  t  To  limit  by  something  in  the  middle. 

The  space  from  the  elevation  of  one  foot  to  the  same  foot 
set  down  again,  mediated  by  a  step  of  the  other  foot.  Holder. 

ME'DI-ATE,  a.     [It.  (S[  Sp.  mediato;  Fr.  mtdiaf.] 

1.  Being  between  two  extremes ;  middle. 

Anxious  we  hover  in  a  mediate  state.  Prior. 

2.  Interposed ;  intervening. 

Soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispelled.        Prior. 

3.  Effected  by  some  instrumentality  or  means. 

The  most  important  care  of  a  new  king  was  his  marriage, 
for  mediate  establishment  of  the  royal  line.  Wotton. 

ME'DI-ATE-LY,  ad.  By  a  secondary  or  interven- 
ing cause.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

ME'DJ-ATE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  mediate 
or  intervening ;  intervention.  Bannister, 

ME-DI-A'TIQN,  re.  [It.  mediazione;  Sp.  media- 
cion ;  Fr.  mediation.] 

1.  The  act  of  mediating  ;  intervention,  as  be- 
tween two  parties  by  a  common  friend ;  interpo- 
sition ;  interferenee  ;  arbitration.  Bacon. 

2.  Agency  interposed  ;  intervenient  power. 

The  soul,  during  its  abode  in  the  body,  does  all  things  by 
the  mediation  of  these  passions.  Soidh. 

3.  Entreaty  or  supplication  for  another  ;  in- 
tercession. Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Inteevention. 
ME-DI-AT-I-ZA'TION,    /i.      [Fr.    mediatisation.] 


A    E    I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ^!,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  PALL;    HfeiR,  HER; 
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The  annexation  of  smaller  sovereignties  to 
larger  contiguous  states,  as  in  Germany,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in  1806  ; 
—  originally  applied  in  reference  to  dominions 
annexed  to  the  empire  during  its  continuance, 
and  thus  made  mediately,  instead  of  immedi- 
ately, dependent  on  it.  Bi'ande. 
ME'DI-A-TIZE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  mediatiser.']  [i.  medi- 
atized ;  pp.  MEDIATIZING,  MEDIATIZED.]      To 

make  mediately,  instead  of  immediately,  de- 
pendent ;  to  annex,  as  a  small  state,  governed 
by  a  sovereign  prince,  to  a  larger  one,  yet  al- 
lowing the  ruler  of  the  small  state  to  retain  his 
princely  rank,  rights,  and  privileges. 

The  dominiona  eo  annexed  [to  the  German  empire]  wore 
said  to  be  mediatized^  i.  e.  made  mediately,  instead  of  imme- 
diately, dependent  on  the  empire.  Brande. 

ME'Dj-A-TOR,  n.  [L.]  1-  One  who  mediates  or 
intervenes  between  two  parties.  Bacoji. 

2.  One  of  the  characters  of  our  bleSsed  Sa- 
viour ;  intercessor. 

Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant.     '  Jlc^.  xii.  24. 

ME-DI-A-TO'RI-AL^  a.  Belonging  to  mediation 
or  to  a  mediator.    "Mediatorial  office."  Fiddes. 

ME-DI-A'TpR-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  the  office  of 
a  mediator.  Pearson, 

ME'DJ-A-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  mediation; 
mediatorial,     [ii.]  Bp.  Hopkins, 

ME'DI-A-TRE:ss,  h.  A  female  mediator  ;  a  me- 
diatrix,    [ii.]  Sheldon. 

ME'DI-A-TRIx,  n.  [L.]  A  female  mediator ;  a 
mediatress.  Warton. 

MfiD'fC,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants  ; 
Medicaffo, 

Black  medic,  Medicairo  lupulina.  —  Purple  medic, 
Medicatro  sativa,  or  lucern.  —  Yellow  medic,  Medicago 
falcata.  P.  Cyc, 

MED'IC,  u..     Medical,     [r.]  Pomfret. 

MED'r-CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  medicahilis ;  medicor,  to 
heal ;  It.  medlcahile ;  Sp.  medicable.']  That  may 
be  medicated,  healed,  or  cured.  Bailey. 

MED-I-CA'GO,  71.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  including  lucern.  Loudon. 

MED'I-CAL,  a.  [L.  mcdicus\  medeor,  to  heal;  It. 
<Sr  S^.  medico;  Fr.  medical,  —  See  Medicine.] 
Relating  to  medicine  or  the  art  of  healing  ;  me- 
dicinal ;  medicamental ;  physical.  Browne. 
Medical  jurisprudence,  legal  or  forensic  medicine; 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  legal  proceedings  in 
reference  to  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. JBouvier, 

MED'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     Physically  ;  medicinally. 

MED'I-CAL-RUB'B^R,  n.  A  coarse,  unbleached 
towel  made  of  flax,  and  used  for  drying  the 
body  after  bathing.  Simm,o?ids. 

MED'I-CA-MENT  [mgd'e-ka-ment,  S.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  mSd'e-k^-mSnt  or  me-dik'fi-ment,  W.  F.  ; 
ine-dik'^-ment,  K.  Wr.l,  n.  [L.  medicamentiim  ; 
It.  (Sf  Sp,  m,edicaniento ;  Fr.  medicament.']  Any 
thing  used  in  healing ;  —  especially  a  topical 
application. 

A  cruel  wound  was  cured  by  scalding  medicaments.    Temple. 
MED-I-CA-MENT'AL,    a.      Relating    to   medica- 
ments or  to  medicine,    [u.]  Bailey. 

MED-I-CA-M£nT'AL-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner 
of  medicine.     [li.]       '  Browne. 

MED'I-CAS-T^R,  n,  [It.  8s  Sp.  medicastro ;  Fr. 
medicastre.]   A  pretender  to  medicine ;  a  quack. 

Whitlock. 

MED'I-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  medico,  medicatus;  It. 
Tnedicare ;  Sp.  m,edicar.]     \i.  medicated  ;  pp. 

MEDICATIPTG,  MEDICATED.] 

1.  To  tincture  or  impregnate  with  any  thing 
medicinal. 

To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  great  effects  of  medicated 
waters.  Arbuihnot. 

2.  To  treat  with  medicine  ;  to  heal.        Dyer. 

MfiD-I-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  medicafio;  It.  medica- 
zione ;  Fr.  Tnedicafion.] 

1.  The  act  of  medicating  or  tincturing  with 
medicinal  ingredients.  Bacon. 

2.  Use  of  medicine  or  physic.  Browne. 

MED'I-CA-TIVE,  ».     Curing ;  medicinal.  Stewart. 

M^D-I-CE'AN",  a.  Relating  to  the  Medici,  a  cel- 
ebrated family  of  Italy.  Ec.  Rev, 

Mg-DI^'I-NA-BLE,  a.  Useful  for  healing  ;  sana- 
tive ;  medicinal,     [r.]  Shak. 


II  ME-Dig'I-NAL  [m^-dTs'e-n?!,  P.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. 
O,  B.  \Vr.  Wb. ;  me-dis'e-n?l  or  med-e-sl'iifil,  S. 
W.  J,  Ja.],  a.  [L.  medicinalis  ;  medicina,  a 
medicine;  It.  medicinale;  Sp.  medicinal \  Fr. 
medicinal.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  healing  ;  sanative. 

As  BometlmcB  even  poisons  turn  medicinal.       Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Pertaining  to  medicine. 

Learned  lie  was  in  medicinal  lore.  Budihras. 

j8®=-*'Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  is  now 
commonly  pronounced  medlg'inal,  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable,  but  more  properly,  and  more 
agreeably  to  the  best  authorities,  mcJici'na;.  If,  by  the 
best  authorities,  Dr.  Johnson  means  tlie  poets,  the 
question  is  decided  ;  but  I  look  upon  poets  to  be  the 
worst  authorities  in  this  case,  as,  by  the  very  rules  of 
their  art,  a  license  is  given  them  to  depart  from  the 
general  pronunciation  ;  and  that  they  often  avail 
themselves  of  this  license  cannot  be  disputed.  But  if, 
by  more  properly,  Dr.  Jolinson  alludes  to  the  long  i  in 
the  Latin  mcdicinus  or  medicinalis,  nothing  can  be 
more  inconclusive."     Walker. 

II  M^-DH/I-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  med- 
icine ;  as  medicine.  Drydmi. 

MED'I-CINE  [m6d'de-sln,  TF.  P.  J.  E,  F,  Ja.  C. 
Wr,  ;  med'sjn,  S.  K.\  ined'e-sTn,  colloquially 
in6d's(n,  Sm.],  n.  [L.  medicina;  medicus,  med- 
ical ;  medeor,  to  heal ;  It.  ^  Sp.  medicina ;  Fr. 
mddecine.] 

1.  A  drug  or  other  substance  used  as  a  reme- 
dy for  disease;  physic.  Dryden, 

A  merry  heart  doth  good  like  a  ■medicine.       Prov.  xvii.  22. 

2.  That  branch  of  physic  which  relates  to  the 
healing  of  diseases.  Dunglison. 

Medicine  ia  the  art  of  understanding  diseases,  and  curing 
or  relieving  tbem  when  possible.  Dr.  J.  Bigelow. 

if7f  AW  our  orthoepists  tell  us  rhat  this  word  is 
generally  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  as  if  written 
■medcine.  Tliat  so  gross  a  vulgarism  should  gain 
ground  in  our  language  is  an  imputation  on  our  na- 
tional taste.     Walker. 

fMED'l-ClNE,  n.     [Fr.  medecin.]     A  physician. 

Shak. 
t  MED'I-CINE,  V.  a.     To  cure  by  medicine. 

Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less.  Shak. 

f  MED'JCS,  n.  j9^.  The  science  of  medicine.  Spmiser. 

ME-  T>1  'R-  tAs  LIJV  '  O  U^.  [L. ,  moiety  of  tongue, 
half  tongue.]  {Law.)  A  jury  consisting  one 
half  of  natives  and  the  other  half  of  foreigners, 
as  when  one  party  in  a  suit  is  an  alien.  Whishaw. 

M?-Df' :p-TY,  n.  [L.  medietas  ;  It.  medieta  ;  Fr. 
Tnediete.]  '  Middle  state  ;  participation  of  two 
extremes  ;  half;  moiety,     [k.]  Broione. 

MED-J-E'VAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  middle  ages  : 
more  commonly  mediceval.  — See  Mediaival. 

M^-DliM'NO,  n.  [Gr.  pLi^imvoq,  a  Greek  bushel ; 
L.  meditnnus ;  Fr.  inedimne.]  A  corn-measure 
in  the  Levant  equal  to  about  two  bushels.  Crabb, 

ME'DINE,  n.  [Fr.  medine,]  An  old  Turkish  coin 
worth  l|d.  sterling  (about  3^  cents).  Simmonds. 

ME-Dl'J^b,  n.  The  Egyptian  para ;  the  fortieth 
part  of  a  piastre.  Simmonds. 

ME'DI-O-CRAL,  «.  Of  middle  quality ;  middling; 
mediocre.  Addison. 

ME'DI-6-CRE  (me'de-a-kur)  [me'de-o-kur,  K.  Sm. 
J.Wr.\  nie-de-okr',  Ja.  Maunder ;  me-di' q~^\x.x, 
Todd.],  a.  \Jj.  m,ediocris  ;  medius,  middle;  It. 
8s  Sp.  mediocre  I  Fr.  mediocre.]  Of  moderate 
degree  ;  of  middle  rate  ;  middling;  mean. 

a  very  mediocre  poet,  one  Drayton.  Pope. 

ME'Dl-6-CRE  (me'de-6-kur),  n.  One  of  middling 
quality,  talents,  or  merit ;  mediocrist.   Southey, 

ME'DI-0-CRIST  [me'de-o-krjst,  Sm,  Wr,  Wb. ; 
ino-de-6'lcrjst,  K.i  me-di'o-krist,  Todd,  Maun- 
der], n.     One  of  middling  abilities.  Swift. 

A  very  just  distinetion  between  a  man  of  true  greatness 
and  a  mediocnst.  Cotton. 

ME-DI-OC'RI-TY  [me-de-ok're-te,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.Wr.;  me-de-ok're-te  or  me-je-ok're-te,  W.  ; 
me-jok're-te,  S.],  n.  [L.  mediocritas  ;  medius, 
middle;  It.  mediocrita;  Sp.  mediocridad;  Fr. 
mHiocrite,]  Middle  state,  rate,  degree,  or  quan- 
tity ;  moderate  degree. 

Men  of  age  content  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  suc- 
^^t^'  Bacon. 

t  ME-DI-6X'U-M0US,  o.    [L.medioxumus.]    Mid- 
dlemost. Benry  More, 
t  MED'I-TANCE,  n.    Meditation.         Beau.  ^  Fl. 
MED'I-TATE,  V,  a.  [Gr.  /ifAirdw  ;  L.  meditor,  med- 


itattcs  ;  It.  meditare  ;  Sp.  meditar ;  Fr.  m.editer.] 

[i.  MEDITATED  ;  pp.  MEDITATING,  MEDITATED.] 

1.  To  plan  ;  to  contrive  ;  to  scheme. 

Some  afBrmed  that  I  meditated  a  war.         King  Charles. 

2.  To  think  on;  to  revolve  in  the  mind;  to 
dwell  intently  upon  ;  to  ccntemplate  ;  to  study. 

Alas!  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 

To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  trade, 

And  strietly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse.  Milton. 

MED'I-TATE,  t.  n.  To  think  ;  to  muse  ;  to  con- 
template ;  to  dwell  intently. 

His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  I^rd;  and  in  his  law  doth 
he  meditate  day  and  night.  Ps.  i.  2. 

Syn.  — See  Contemplate,  Think. 

MED-I-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  meditatio ;  It.  medita- 
zione;  Sp.  meditacion;  Fr.  mtaitation,]  The 
act  of  meditating;  deep  thought;  close  atten- 
tion; contemplation;  study. 

'Tis  most  true 
That  musing  meditaiion  most  aflccts 
The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell.  Milton. 

Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments;  here  the  heart 
May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 
And  Learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books.       Cowper, 

MED'I-TA-TIST,  n.  One  who  meditates.  Ec.  Rev, 

MED'I-TA-TJVE,  a.  [L.  meditativus;  It.  §  Sp. 
meditativo  ;  Fr.  meditatif.] 

1,  Addicted  to  meditation  ;  reflecting. 

Berington, 

2.  Expressing  intention  or  design.    Johnson. 
MED'J-TA-TJVE-LY,  ad.     With  meditation. 

MED'I-TA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
meditative  ;  reflection.  Coleridge. 

fMED-I-TJpR-RANE',  a.     Mediterranean. 

Brerewood. 

MED-I-TjpR-RA'N^-AN,  a.  [L.  mediterraneus  ; 
medius,  middle,  and  terra,  land ;  It.  <^  Sp.  me- 
diterraneo ;  Fr.  mediterrane,]  Encircled  by 
land,  as  a  sea ;  lying  between  lands  ;  inland ; 
remote  from  the  ocean  ;  mediterraneous ;  —  ap- 
plied particularly  to  note  the  sea  lying  between 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

MED-r-T]E:R-RA'N5;-0US,  a.  Mediterranean.  "The 
mediterraneous  mountains."  Burnet. 

ME'DI-UM  [ine'de-um,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  me'- 
dyum,  S.  E.  F.K.;  me'de-um  or  me'je-um,  W.], 
n. ;  pi.  L.  ME'ni-A  ;  Eng.  me'di-um?.  [L.,  the 
middle.] 

1.  That  through  which  a  body,  not  in  contact 
with  another,  must  pass  to  reach  it ;  space  or  sub- 
stance passed  through  ;  any  thing  intervening. 

Against  filling  tha  heavens  with  fluid  inerfiums,  unless  they 
be  exceeding  rare,  a  great  objection  arises  from  the  regular 
and  very  lasting  motions  of  the  planets  and  comets.  Jliewton. 

2.  The  middle  place  or  degree  ;  mediety. 

The  just  medium  of  this  case  Ilea  betwixt  the  pride  and 
the  objection,  the  two  extremes.  L  Estrange. 

3.  Instrumentality;  means;  as,  "The  circu- 
lating merfmm  or  currency";  "Money  is  the 
medium  of  exchanges." 

4.  The  designation  of  printing  paper  which  is 
23  inches  long  and  18  inches  wide.  Brande. 

5.  {Logic.')  The  middle  term  in  an  argument. 

This  cannot  be  answered  by  those  mediums  which  have 
been  used,  Dryden. 

6.  (Math.)  The  middle  number  between  two 
extremes  ;  a  mean.  Crabb. 

7.  {Paint.)  The  menstruum  or  liquid  vehicle 
with  which  dry  pigments  are  ground  and  made 
ready  for  the  artist's  use.  Fairholt. 

8.  {MesTuensm.)  One  capable  of  being  put 
under  the  influence  of  animal  magnetism;  one 
through  whom  the  phenomena  of  animal  mag- 
netism are  manifested. 

Syn.  — See  Mean. 

MED'LAR,  n.      [A.  S.  maed;  Gael.  ^  Ir.  meidie.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  large,  ornamental,  de- 
ciduous fruit-trees  ;  Mespilus.  Loudon. 

2.  The  fruit  of  trees  of  the  genus  Mespilus. 
fMED'LE    (mgd'dl),     >  „.   a.      To  mingle.— See 
fMBD'LY    (mSd'dle),  )  Meddle.        L.  Addison. 

MED'L^iY  (ingd'le),  n.  [See  Meddle.]  1.  A  min- 
gled, confused  collection  or  mass  ;  a  mixture  ;  a 
miscellany;  a  jumble  ;  a  hodgepodge. 

This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war.  AddisOTU 

2.  A  term  applied  to  any  wool-dyed  color, 
excepting  blue  and  black.  Simmonds. 

3.  t  A  conflict;  a  fight;  a  mel^e.       Holland. 
Syn.  — See  Mixture. 

MED'LJglY,  «.    Mingled ;  confused.  Chaucer, 
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ME-DOC,  re.  An  excellent  red  wine  made  in 
Medoc,  France.  W.  Ency. 

t  MfiD'SYPP,  n.  A  supper  formerly  given,  in  Eng- 
land, to  laborers  at  harvest-home.        Whishaw. 

ME-D&L  'LA,  n.     [L.,  from  mediiis,  middle.] 

1.  {Anat.)  Marrow.  Lhmglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  Pith: — perisperm.  Henslow. 

M?-DUL'LAR,  u,.     Medullary.  Cheyne. 

MED'UL-LA-RY  [mSd'ul-lii-re,  W.  Ja.  C.  Wr.  Wb. 
Dunglison;  me-dul'lii-re,  S.  P.  K.  Sm.  —  See 
Capillary],  a.  lli.  medullaris ;  S-p.  Tuedular; 
Ft.  meduUaire.l 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  marrow. 
"  Medullary  substance."  Dunylison. 

2.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  pith  ;  pithy.        Gray. 
Medullary  rays,  (Bot.)  silver-grain  of  wood.    Oray. 

Mp-DtJL'LINE,  n.  [L.  medulla,  marrow.]  That 
form  of  lignine  which  constitutes  the  pith  of  cer- 
tain plants,  as  of  the  sunflower.  Eng.  Cyc. 

ME-DU'SM,  ».;  pi.  ME-DU'sjE.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
Meiovca.] 

1.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  Gorgons,  whose  head 
was  so  frightful  that  those  who  looked  on  it 
were  changed  to  stone.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  {ZoiSl.)  A  Linnfcan  term  for  all  the  jelly- 
iishes  ;  —  now  restricted  to  those  which  have  a 
more  or  less  umbrella-shaped  disk.         Agassis. 

RUl-DU'SI-DAN",  re.     One  of  the  Medusa.   Wright. 

MEECH'ING,  a.    Affecting  humilitj; ;  mean  ;  vile  ; 

base  ;  skulking ;  creeping ;  miching.  J.  Adams. 

She  has  some  meeching  rascal  in  her  house.       Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

MEED,  n.  [M.  Goth,  mizdo ;  A.  S.  med ;  Old 
Ger.  miethe,  a  present;  Sw.  ^  Icel.  mida,  a 
gift.  —  Gr.  itiaOd^,  pay.  —  Sansc.  9nedha,  a  gift; 
Per.  musd,  pay.] 

1.  Reward  ;  recompense  ;  remuneration. 

Thanks  to  men 
Of  noble  minds  is  honorable  meed.  Slink. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear.  MUton. 

2.  Merit ;  desert ;  worth ;  excellence. 
Young  Colin  Clout,  a  lad  of  peerless  meed.  Gay. 

t  MEED,  V.  a.     To  merit  ;  to  deserve.     Heyivood. 

tMEED'FUL-LY,  ad.     Suitably.  Chaucer. 

MEEK,  a.  [Dan.  myg,  soft,  pliable;  Svv.  mjuk; 
Icel.  mitikr.  —  S]).  mego,  gentle,  meek;  Port. 
meigo.]  Mild  of  temper  ;  not  proud ;  not  easily 
provoked ;  soft ;  gentle  ;  quiet ;  humble  ;  mod- 
est ;  submissive  ;  unresenting ;  forbearing. 

Now,  the  man  Moses  was  very  meetc.  Num.  xii.  3. 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

Matt.  V.  i>. 

Syn.  —  See  Gentle,  Humble. 

t  MEEK,  V.  a.    To  humble  ;  to  meeken.  Wickliffe. 

MEEK'EN  (mo'kn),  V.  a.  To  make  meek ;  to 
soften  ;  to  humble.  Broiime. 

"Where  meekened  sense,  and  amiable  grace, 

And  lively  sweetness  dwell.  Thomson. 

tMEEK'EN-iNG,  ?i.     Humiliation.       Bible,  1551. 

MEEK'EYED  (-Id),  a.  Having  a  mild  aspect. 
"  Meek-eyed  Peace."  Milton. 

MEEK'LY,  ad.     In  a  meek  manner  ;  mildly. 

MEEK'N^SS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  meek ; 
gentleness ;  mildness  ;  humility. 

I  beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  where- 
with ye  are  culled,  with  all  lowliness  and  meeknfs.i.  with  long- 
suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love.  Ji^ph.  iv.  ],  y. 

MEEK'-SPIR-!T-:pD,  u,.      Having  a  meek  spirit. 

MEER,  a.    Simple.  —  See  Mere.  Johnson. 

MEER,  re.     A  lake :  —  a  boundary.  —  See  Mere. 

f  MEERED  (merd),  u.  Relating  to  a  meer  or  to 
a  boundary.  Shak. 

MEER'SCHAUM  (mer'shciiim),  re.  [Ger.,  from  meer, 
the  sea,  and  schaum,  foam.] 

1.  {Min.)  A  silicated,  light,  and  soft  magne- 
sian  mineral,  used  in  Turkey  and  Germany  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes ;  hydrous  sil- 
icate of  magnesia  ;  magncsite ;  sea-foam.  Dana. 

2.  A  tobacco-pipe  made  of  meerschaum ;  a 
Turkish  pipe.  Wright. 

MEER'ZA,  re.     See  MiRZA.  Clarke. 

MEET,  a.    [A.  S.  metan,  to  meet.  —  See  Meet,  j).] 
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Fit ;  proper  ;  becoming  ;  suitable  ;  suited ;  be- 
fitting; convenient;  adapted;  qualified. 

It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone;  I  will  make 
him  an  help  meet  for  him.  Gen.  ii,  IS. 

To  be  vicet  with,  to  be  even  with.  "  You  tax  Seifrnior 
Benedick  too  mucll,  but  he'll  be  meet  witk  you.^'  Sluik. 
Syn.  —  See  Becoming. 

MEET,  V.  a.  [Goth,  motjan ;  A.  S.  metan  ;  Frs. 
meta  ;  Dut.  outmoeten  ;  Dan.  mode ;  Sw.  mota  ; 
Icel.  incBta.]     [i.  met  ;  pp.  MEETINO,  met.] 

1.  To  come  up  to  or  join,  as  one  person  an- 
other, from  an  opposite  or  different  direction  ; 
to  come  up  to,  face  to  face  ;  to  encounter. 

Meanwhile  our  primitive  great  sire  to  meet 

l-lis  godlike  guest  walks  forth.  Milton. 

2.  To  come  upon  suddenly  ;  to  burst  upon. 

"When  all  the  plain, 
Covered  with  thick  embattled  squadrons  bright. 
Chariots,  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds, 
Reflectiug  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view.  Milton. 

3.  To  find  ;  to  be  treated  with  ;  to  light  on. 

To  me  no  greater  joy 
Than  that  your  labors  meet  a  prosperous  end.     Granville. 
Syn. —  See  Find. 

MEET,  V.  n.  1.  To  encounter  ;  to  close  face  to 
face  ;  to  encounter ;  as,  '*  They  met  in  the  street." 

2.  To  join;  to  unite;  to  converge;  as,  "When 
two  lines  meet,  they  form  an  angle." 

3.  To  assemble  ;  to  come  together ;  to  col- 
lect ;  to  congregate ;  to  muster ;  as,  "  Dele- 
gates were  appointed  to  meet  in  convention." 

To  meet  with,  to  light  on;  to  find.  ^^  We  met  with 
many  things  worthy  of  observation^  Bacon.  —  To 
join.  "  Falstaff  at  that  oak  sllall  meet  with  us."  Slialc. 

—  To  suffer  unexpectedly  ;  as,  *'  To  meetwitli  a  loss." 

—  To  encounter;  to  engage.  Rowe. — t  To  obviate. 
"  Before  T  proceed  further  it  is  good  to  meet  with  an 
objection."  Bacon. 

MEET,  n.  A  place  appointed  for  hunters  and 
hounds  to  assemble.  Simmonds. 

MEET'EN  (nie'tn),  v.  a.  To  make  meet  or  fit ;  to 
adapt ;  to  suit ;  to  prepare.  Ash. 

MEET'^R,  ■«.     One  who  meets. 

MEET'JNG,  re.  1.  The  act  of  coming  together; 
an  interview ;  an  encounter. 

At  the  first  meeting  there  was  a  sore  joust,  and  divers  cast 
to  the  earth.  Bemers. 

2.  An  assembly  ;  a  convention  ;  a  congrega- 
tion ;  an  auditory  ;  as,  "  A  meeting  of  delegates." 

3.  An  assembly  for  public  worship  ;  —  partic- 
ularly applied  in  England  to  a  congregation  of 
Dissenters.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Assembly. 

MEET'ING-HOUSE  (met'jng-hbus),  n.  A  house  of 
public  worship ;  —  a  term  applied  in  England  to 
a  house  of  public  worship  for  Dissenters,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  church. 

His  heart  misgave  him  that  the  churches  were  so  many 
meeting-houses;  but  I  soon  made  him  easy.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Church. 

MEET'LY,  a(Z.     Fitly;  properly;  suitably.  Shak. 

MEET'N^SS,  re.  Quality  of  being  meet,  or  fit; 
fitness  ;  propriety  ;  suitableness.  Bp.  Bull. 

MEG'A-CO^M,  re.  [Gr.  ^fyns,  great,  and  Kdafjtog, 
the  world.]  The  great  world ;  macrocosm. 
"  The  megacosm,  or  great  world."  Bp.  H.  Croft. 

MEG-A-LE'§IAN,  a.  [L.  Megalesms,  from  Gr. 
Mfyd^.T?,  the  Great,  an  epithet  of  Cybele  ;  Fr. 
Megalesien."]  Noting  games  celebrated  at  Rome, 
in  April,  in  honor  of  Cybele,  the  great  mother 
of  the  gods.  Brande. 

MEG-A-LTjCH'THYS,  re.  [Gr.  fiiya;,  great,  and 
tX^og,  a  fish.]  {Pal.)  An  extinct  genus  of  ganoid 
fishes,  including  species  of  great  size.     Brands. 

MEG-A-LITH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ficyas,  great,  and  XlOos, 
a  stone.]     Consisting  of  large  stones.    Herbert. 

MEG-A-L6'D0N,  re.  [Gr.  fi^yat,  neydlri,  great,  and 
d^oiq,  6h6vToi,  a  tooth.]  A  genus  of  fossil  bi- 
valves having  very  large  teeth.  Woodward. 

MEG-A-LO'NYX,  re.  [Gr.  ftiyas,  fiiyiiii,  great,  and 
^«i|,  a  claw.]  {Pal.)  A  gigantic  fossil  quad- 
ruped -of  the  order  Edentata,  first  found  in  cer- 
tain caverns  in  Virginia.  Pictet. 

MEG- A-l6PH'0-N0US,  a.  [Gr.  filyas,  iicylAv,  great, 
and '^wj///,  the  voice.]  Having  a  loud  voice.  Smart. 

t  MEG-A-LOP'0-LIS,  re.  [Gr.  /i^yat,  neydXt,,  great, 
and  Ttohs,  a  city.]     A  metropolis.  Herbert, 
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t  MEG-A-LOP'SY-jEHY,  re.  [Gr.  iily"!,  great,  and 
4'<'x'iy  'he  soul.]    Greatness  of  mind.  Maunder. 

M£o-Jl-LdR'JVIS,  re.  [Gr.  lilyat,  great,  and  ipvis, 
a  bird.]     {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds ;  the  crane. 

Baird. 

MEG-A-LO-SAU'RUS,  re.  [Gr.  i^iya,,  iiiyUrj,  great, 
and  aavpos,  a  lizard.]  {Pal.)  The  generic  name 
applied  by  Dr.  Buckland  to  fossil,  gigantic  sau- 
rians  intermediate  between  the  monitor  and 
the  crocodile.  Brande. 

M^-GAPH'Y-TON,  re.  [Gr.  fiiyas,  great,  and  ijivrSv, 
a  plant-]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  gigantic  fossil 
plants  allied  to  Sigillaria.  Lindley. 

Mi5G'A-P0DE,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Megapodidce.  Gray, 

MEO-4-P6D'l-D.m,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iiiya^,  great,  and 
OTfe,  iroijifj,  a  foot.]  {Ornith.)  A  family  of  birflj 
of  the  order  Gallina,  including  the  sub-familiga 
Tallegallince,  and  Megapodinm ;  megapodes. 

MEO-A-PO-ni'- 

JVJE,'n.pt.  [See 
Megapodibje.] 
(OrmV/j.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds 
of  the  order 
Gallince,  and 
family  Mega- 
podidce ;  mound- 
birds.  Gh^ay. 

tMP-GAP'O-LIS,  re. 


MegapodiuB  tumulus. 
[Gr.  fiiyas,  great,  and  7rri7.it, 


a  city.J     A  principal  city  ;  metropolis,  Herbert. 

M5-GA'RI-AN,  )  „_    Noting   ^   5,g^^ooi   ^j  q^^^^ 

Me-GAR'IC,       )  philosophy  founded  at  Mer/ara 

by  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  who  retired  thither 

after  his  death.  Brande. 

MEG'A-SCOPE,  re.  [Gr.  /itj/of,  great,  and  oKoirim, 
to  view ;  Fr.  megascope.']  A  modification  of  the 
solar  microscope,  for  examining  bodies  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  Brande. 

Mg-cAss',  re.  Stalks  of  the  sugar  cane  after  the 
juice  has  been  expressed  ;  bagasse.  Simmonds. 

MEG'A-STOME,  n.  [Gr.  ptyas,  great,  and  ariiia, 
the  mouth.]  {Conch.)  A  univalve  shell  with  a 
large  aperture  or  mouth.  Brande. 

MEG-A-THE'RI-tJM,  re.  [Gr,  tiiya;,  great,  and 
dr/piov,  a  beast.]  {Pal.)  A  gigantic,  extinct 
mammiferous  quadruped,  allied  to  the  ant- 
eater  and  sloth,  the  bones  of  which  have  been 
found  in  South  America,  Eng.  Cyc. 

M^-GATH'Jf-ROID,  re.  [Gr,  fiiyat,  great,  Bripiov,  a 
beast,  and  ttSot;,  form.]  {Pal.)  One  of  a  family 
of  extinct  mammiferous  quadrupeds  found  in 
America,  including  the  megatherium  and  the 
megalonyx.  Eng.  Cyc. 

M5-GILP',  re.  A  vehicle  used  by  oil  painters.  Clarke. 

ME'GRJM,  re. ;  pi.  MEGRIMS.  [Gr.  !,piKpavia  ;  I'lpii, 
half,  and  Kpaviov,  the  skull ;  L.  hemicraniiim ; 
It.  emicrania ;  Sp.  hemicrania  ;  Fr.  mig7'aine.'\ 

1.  {Med.)  A  violent,  intermitting  pam  affect- 
ing one  side  of  the  head.  Xhtnglison. 

2.  pi.  Whims;  fancies;  low  spirits.  Hallitcell. 

MEi-BO'MI-AN,  a.  {Anat.)  Noting  glands,  or 
small  sebaceous  follicles,  situated  in  the  tarsal 
cartilages,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  eyelids  ;  —  so 
named  from  Henry  Meibomius.  Roget. 

t  MEINE  (men),  v.  a.    To  mingle.  Chaucer. 

fMBIN'Y  (men'e)  [mSn'e,  Sm. ;  me'n?,  P.],  re.  [Old 
Fr.  mesnie,  magnie.']  A  family ;  a  retinue  or 
household  of  servants.  —  See  Many.  Shak. 

MEI'0-CENE,  a.    {Geol.)    See  Miocene. 

MEl'O-NITE,  re.  [Gr.  fiiimv,  less  ;  —  in  allusion  to 
the  lowness  of  the  terminating  pyramids  of  its 
crystals.]  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime,  occurring  in  grains,  or  small,  shining  crys- 
tals, at  Mount  Somma,  near  Vesuvius.  Brand^e. 

MEI-0'Srs  (ml-o'sis,)  [mi-o'sjs,  K.  Wr.  Wb.  Crabb  ; 
mi'o-slis,  Sm.  C],  re.  [Gr,  psiiaais ;  jxeiSo),  to  les- 
sen.] {Rhet.)  Afigureof  speech  by  which  a  thing 
is  hyperbolieally  lessened.  South. 

MEI'WELL,  re.     A  small  sort  of  codfish.      Crabb. 

MEK'IIIT- A-RIST,  re.     One  of  the  order  of  Arme- 
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nian  monks,  who  live  on  the  island  of  San 
Lazaro,  in  Venice ;  —  so  called  from  their  founder 
Peter  Mekhitar.  Wright. 

MEL'AJN,  n.  [Gr.  iiO.ai,  y.aav,  black.]  The 
coloring  matter  in  the  liquid  expelled  by  the 
cuttle-fish.  Wright. 

ME'LAM,  n.  {Cheni.)  A  substance  consisting  of 
carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  formed  during 
the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and 
sulphocyanuret  of  potassium.  Brande. 

MEL'A-MINE,  n.  {Chetn^  A  saline  base  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  melam  by  alka- 
lies and  dilute  acids.  Wright. 

MfiL'AM-PODE,  n.  [Gr.  nt?.aiiiT65tov  ;  L.  melampo- 
dium.]     (Bot.)  The  black  hellebore.       tipenser. 

MfiL-AM-PY'RINE,  n.  [Gr.  iiilas,  black,  and  -Kvp, 
iire.]  [Ckem.)  A  crystallizable  substance  found 
in  the  plant  Melampyrum  nemorosum.    Wright. 

m:P-LAn'A-g6gUE  (me-Kn'?-g6g'),  n.  [Gr.  iiiXas, 
liilav,  black,  and  ayu,  to  drive.]  [Med.)  A  medi- 
cin-e  formerly  supposed  to  be  useful  in  expelling 
black  bile  or  melancholy.  Dunglison. 

t  M:6L-AN-jeH6'LI-AN,  n.  One  afflicted  with 
melancholy.  Scott. 

MfiL'AN-iGHOL-JC,  a.  [Gi.  iis?.ayxoi.iic6i;  li.mel'jm- 
ehoticus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  metaiicolico ;  Fr.  melanco- 
lique.J 

1.  Disordered  with  melancholy;    hypochon- 
driacal ;  dejected ;  dispirited ;  melancholy. 

If  he  be  mad,  or  angry,  or  melanc7iolic.  DiT/dcn. 

2.  Causing  sorrow;  unfortunate;  unlucky. 

Accidents  and  melancjiolic  perplcxitieB.         Clarendon. 

3.  Suggestive  or  emblematic  of  sorrow ;  dis- 
mal ;  gloomy ;  mournful. 

Like  the  black  and  melancholic  yew-tree.      J.  Webster. 

MEL'AN-jGHOL-JC,  n.     1.  A  person  diseased  with 

melancholy  ;  a  mclancholist.     [R.]         Spenser. 

2.  t  A  gloomy  state  of  mind.   Ld.  Clarendon. 

MEL'AN-jEHOL-I-LY,  ad. 
ner  ;  with  melancholy.. 

MEL'AN-)CH6l-5-NESS,  n. 


In  a  melancholy  man- 
[k.]  Keepe. 


A  melancholy  person ; 
Glanvill. 


Melancholy.  Aiibrey. 

tMEL-AN-€HO'L!-O0"S,  u..     Melancholy.  Gower. 

MEL'AN-jGHOL-IST,  n 
a  melancholic,     [r.] 

tM^L'AN-CHO-LIZE,  V.  n.  To  become  melan- 
choly ;  to  be  depressed  in  spirits.  Burton. 

tMEL'AN-€HO-l,IZE,  t.  ij.   To  make  sad.   More. 

MEL'AN-jCHOL-y  (mel'jn-kol-e),  n.  [Gr.  fi.eXav)(p- 
Xia  ;  iii?.asf  ftV-av,  black,  and  x'^^-'h  bile  ;  L.  melan~ 
cholia ;  It.  melancolia ;  Sp.  mehncoHa ;  Fr.  me- 
h/ncolie.']  A  disease  of  the  mind,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  a  redundancy  of  black 
bile,  and  characterized  by  ungrounded  fear  and 
apprehension  of  evil,  generally  mth  insanity  on 
some  particular  subject  or  train  of  ideas ;  de- 
pression of  spirits  ;  dejection  ;  gloomy  state  of 
mind  j  gloominess  ;  hypochondria.    Dunglison. 

MoonBtruck  madness,  moping  melancholy.        Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Dejection,  Insanity. 

MEL'AN-jCHOL-V",    a.     1.   Diseased  with  melan- 
choly ;   habitually   dejected  ;    sad ;    depressed ; 
dispirited ;  hypochondriac ;  melancholic ;  dismal. 
How  now,  sweet  Frank,  art  thou  melancholy?       Sfiak. 
2.  Causing  sadness ;  gloomy  ;  dismal.     "  As 
some  melancholy  dream."  Denham. 

Syn.  — See  Dismal. 

M&l^4-^rER-pi'- 
JfJE,n.pl.  [Gr. 

ftO.a^,       fieXavdSf 

black,and  cpmw, 
to  creep.]  (Or- 
nith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds 

of      the      order  Melanerpes  torquatus. 

Scansores    and    family  Picidce ;    black    wood- 
peckers. Gray. 

ME-LMjv^E' (m^-Vinzh'),n.  [Fr.]  A  mixture  ;  a 
medley  ;  a  farrago  ;  a  jumble.  Drummond. 

M^-LA'Nj-AN,  K.  [Gr.  (i^Aaj,  black.]  One  of  a 
family  of  fluviatile  gasteropods  having  a  turreted 
shell.  P.  Cyc. 


M?-LAN'IC,  a.  (Med.)  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
melanosis ;  melanotic.  Dunglison. 

MEL'AN-ITE,  ».  [Gr.  iit?.ai,  black.]  {Mill.)  A 
species  of  garnet,  of  a  velvet  black  color.  Dana. 

MEL-AN-IT'IC,  a.     Relating  to  melanite.  Smart. 

MEL-AN-fiBU'RO-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  jiMas,  fiO.av,  black, 
and';^poi«,  color.]  Subsesquichromate  of  lead 
found  in  limestone  in  the  Ural.  Dana. 

MfiL-A-NQ-GAL'LIO,  a.  [Gr.  /jttaf,  black,  and 
Eng.  gallic.']  {Chem.)  Noting  a  black  acid  ob- 
tained from  gallic  acid  ;  metagallic.        Brande. 

MEL-jI-JVOP'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  jifXa;,  black,  and  i'tfit, 
appearance.]  A  genus  of  gasteropods  of  the 
melanian  family.  P.  Cyc 

MEL-A-NO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ii£).dvuiats,  a  becoming 
black.]  j^Med.)  An  organic  affection  in  which 
the  tissue  of  the  parts  is  converted  into  a  black, 
hard,  homogeneous  substance,  near  which  ul- 
cers or  cavities  form.  Dunglison. 

MEL-AN-6t'IC,  a.  Relating  to  melanosis.  P.  Cyc. 

M?-LAN'TipR-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  sulphate 
of  iron  of  a  greenish  color.  Brande. 

MEL-AN-THA'CEOUS  (-shus,66),  a.  [Gr.  licXavBtji, 
having  black  blossoms  ;  jiiXag,  black,  and  avOosf 
a  flower.]  (Bot.)  Noting  an  order  of  plants, 
most  of  which  are  poisonous.  Smart. 

MEL-A-NU'RUS,  n.     (Ich.)  Sea-bream.     Wright. 

MEL'A-PHYSE,  n.  (Min.)  A  very  compact  va- 
riety of  pyroxene,  of  a  reddish  brown  or  black 
color.  Daiui. 

ME  'LAS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  fiW.aj,  black.]  {Med.) 
An  endemial  disease  of  Arabia,  characterized 
by  dark  or  black  spots  on  the  skin.  Brande, 

Mip-LAS'MA,  n.  [Gr.  liiXan^a.']  {Med.)  A  black 
spot,  or  ecchymosis,  occurring  on  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, especially  of  old  persons.   Dunglison. 

Me-LAS'S?§,  n.    Molasses.  Wright. 

M5-LAS'S]C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  combined  action  of  alkalies  and 
heat  on  grape  sugar.  Ogilvie. 

M5-LAS'T0-MA,  n.  [Gr.  i^iXas,  black,  and  crS/ia, 
the  mouth.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  many  of  the  species  of  which  produce 
black  berries,  similar  to  gooseberries,  which 
stain  the  mouth  black.  Loudon. 

M?-LAS-TO-MA'CEOys,  a.  {Bot.)  Partaking  of 
the  nature  or  appearance  of  inelastoma.Z,owoon. 

MEL-€HI§-J6;-DI"CrAN§  (-kiz-e-dlsh'unz),  n.  pi. 
{Eccl.  Hist.)  Sectarians,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  church,  who  regarded  Melchisedec  as  a  di- 
vine personage.  Wright. 

MEL'BHITES,  n.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  given 
anciently  to  the  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  other 
Christians  of  the  Levant.  Hook. 

MEL-5-A-GRI'N^,  re. 
pi.  [IJ.  meleagris,  a 
Guinea  fowl.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
Gallince  and  family 
Phasianidce ;  tur- 
keys. Gray. 

ME-LBE'   (ma-la'),  n. 
[Fr.,  from  mHer,  to 
mix.]       A  confused 
hand-to-hand  fight ;  a  bloody  conflict ;  a  battle  ; 
a  contest ;  an  affray.  Gent.  Mag. 

MEL'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ftiXiKos ;  ficV.oj,  a  song ;  L.  melicus ; 
It.  melico.]  Relating  to  song ;  lyric  ;  tuneful ; 
melodious.  Beck. 

MEL-I-CE'RIS,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  ihiXik^oI;  ;  iiiXi,  honey, 
and  Kijpds,  wax.]  {Med.)  An  encysted  ttimor 
filled  with  matter  resembling  honey.  Dunglison. 

M5-Llg'eE-OUS,  a.  Noting  a  tumor  filled  with 
matter  resembling  honey.  Dunglison. 

MEL'I-CfiT,  m.     (/cA.)  A  species  offish.     Crabb. 

MEL'IC-GrAsS,  n.  [It.  melica,  millet,  from  L. 
mel,  honey.]  {Bof.)  A  genus  of  perennial 
grasses  of  little  value.  Farm.  Ency. 

m£L-I-CP-t66n',  n.  A  sort  of  peach  ;  malaca- 
tune  ;  melocoton.  Crabb. 


Meleagris  gallopavo. 


Me-LIC'RA-TQ-RY,  n.  [Gr.  luXUfaros,  mixed 
with  honey;  liO.i,  honey,  and  Kfpdcvu^i,  to  mix.] 
A  kind  of  mead.  Smart. 

MEL'I-LOT,  ».  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  th«  genus  J&Zi- 
lotus.  Loudon. 

MEL-(-LO'TUS,  n.  [Gr.  lu'xU.mos ;  fxlXi,  honey, 
and  Awrdj,  lotus  ;  L.  melilotos ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  meliloto  ; 
Fr.  mililot.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  resembling  the  lotus.  Loudon. 

II  MEL'IO-EATE  (mel'yo-rat)  [mS'l?-o-rat,  W.  P. 
J.  Ja. ;  me'lyo-rat,  S.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr.X  v.  a. 
[L.  meliorOj  melioratus ;  melior,  better  ;  It.  mi- 
gliorare ;  Sp.  mejorar ;  Fr.  meliorer.]  [i.  melio- 
rated ;  pp.  MELIORATING,  MELIORATED.]     To 

make  better  ;    to  better ;  to  improve  ;  to  amel- 
iorate.   "  Grafting  meliorates  the  fruit."  Bacon. 

II  MBL'I0-RAT-5R,  n.     One  who  meliorates. 

II  MEL-ip-RA'TIQN  (mel-yo-ra'shun),  «.      [L.  mel- 

ioratio  ;    It.  miglioramerito  ;  Sp.  mejoramiento ; 

Fr.    melioration.']       The   act    of   meliorating; 

amelioration  ;  improvement ;  betterment. 

A  direct  discouragement  of  melioration,  as  directly  as  if 
the  law  said  in  express  terms,  Thou  slialt  not  improve.  Burke. 

Syn. —  See  Improvement. 

t  MEL-I6R'!-TV  (mel-yor'e-te),  n.  The  state  of 
being  better. '  Bentley.     Bacon. 

MEL-1-PHlg'I-D.S:,  n.pl.  [Gr.  liiXi,  honey,  and 
ijiiyu,  to  eat.]  (  Ornith.)  A  family  of  tenuirostral 
birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  including  the  sub- 
families Myzomelinm,  Meliphagina,  and  Meli- 
threptince;  honey-eaters.  Gray. 

MEL-I-PH4-qr'J>fJE,  n.  pi. 
[See  Meliphagidje.] 
{Ornith.)     A 
sub-family  of 
tenuirostral 
birds    of   the 
order   Passe-  n,  ,■  ,  ,  . 

Mehphaga  carunculata. 


res   and  fam- 
ily Meliphagidts ;  honey-eaters. 

pi.       {Ornith.) 


MEL-I-SU-gi'JVJB. 
family       of 
tenuirostral  J 
birds  of  the 
order    Pas- 


Gray. 
A  sub- 


Melisuga  ensifera. 


seres    and    family    Trochilida  ;    straight-billed 
humming  birds.  Gray. 

M&L-I-  THREP-  Ti'NJE, 
n.  pi.  [Gr.  filXt,  hon- 
ey, and  6peTtT{is,  fed.] 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-fam- 
ily of  tenuirostral 
birds  of  the  order 
Passeres   and    family  Mellthrepius  gulasis. 

Meliphagidce ;  honey- feeders.  Gray. 

M^-LIT'TIS,  n.     [Gr.  fiiXirra,  a  bee.]     {Bot.)  A 

genus  of  creeping  plants  ;  bastard  balm.  Loudon. 

t  m£lL,  v.  n.     [Fr.  meler.]     To  mix.        Spenser. 

t  MELL,  n.     [L.  mel ;  It.  mele.]    Honey.  Warner. 

mEl'LATE,  n.     {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  mellic 

or  mellitic  acid  and  a  base.  CVe. 

MEL'LAY,  re.     A  conflict ;  a  mglee.        Tennyson, 

MEL'LIC,  a.    Noting  an  acid  obtained  from  mel- 

lite  ;  mellitic.  Dana. 

MEL-LIP'^E-OtJS,  a.  [L.  melUfer;  mel,  honey, 
and  fero,  to  bear ;  It.  §  Sp.  melifero  ;  Fr.  melli- 
fireT]  Producing  honey  ;  mellific.  "  Mellifer- 
ous plants."  Grew. 

MEL-LIF'IC,  a.  [L.  mellificus  ;  mel,  honey,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  Making  or  producing  honey  ; 
melliferous.  "'  ""' 


MEL-LI-FI-CA'TIQN,  re.  [L.  meUifico,  melMJiew- 
tus,  to  make  honey  ;  Tnet,  honey,  and  facio,  to 
make ;  Fr.  ^nellijication.]  The  making  or  the 
production  of  honey,     [r.]  Arbuthnot. 

M^L-LIF'Ly-ENCE,  n.  A  honeyed  flow;  a  flow 
of  sweetness  ;  a  sweet,  smooth  flow. 

He  was  rather  struck  with  the  pastoral  meUiJlucnce  of  its 
lyric  measures.  Wariim. 

M5L-LIF'LU-?NT,  a.  [L.  mellifluens ;  mel, 
honey,  and^wo,  to  flow.]  Flowing  with  honey  ; 
mellifluous;  honeyed.  Cowper. 

MIJL-LIf'LU-OUS,    a.     [L.  mellifltius;  It.  meUi- 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  rOle.  — 9,  p,  5,  g,  soft;  £,  S,  5,  g,  hard;   §  as  z;    X  as  gz.  —  THIS,  tbis. 


MELLIGENOUS 

flm ;  Sp.  melifluo  ;  Fr.  meUiflu.]    Flowing  with 
honey ;  sweetly  flowing. 

A  mcUifiuom  voice,  as  1  am  a  true  knight.  Shak. 

M^L-Llgj'ip-NOUS,  a.  [L.  melligenus ;  mel,  honey, 

and  genus,   kind.]      Having  the    qualities    of 

honey;  honey-like.  Baiky. 

MEL'L]-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  fiiXi,  honey,  and  UBos,  a 
stone.]     {Mill.) 

1.  A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  magne- 
sia. Datm. 

2.  The  honey-stone ;  mellite.  ilano. 

M5L-LIL'0-aUENT,  a.  [L.  mel,  honey,  and  lo- 
quens,  speaking.]    Speaking  sweetly.  Maunder. 

MB;L-LIPH'A-GAN,  n.  [Gr.  fjiih,  honey,  and  0n)/u, 
to  eat.]  {prnith.')  A  tenuirostral  bird  that  feeds 
on  the  nectar  of  flowers.  Brande. 

MpL-LIPH'A-GOUS.a.  Feeding  on  honey.  Smart. 

MEL'LIT,  n.  {Farriery.)  A  dry  scab  on  the  heel 
of  a  horse's  fore  foot.  Craig. 

MEL'LJ-TATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  mel- 
litie  acid  and  a  base.  Turner: 

MEL'LITE,  n.  [Gr.  ,;f;ii,  honey,  and  ;ii9os,  a  stone  ; 
L.  melites.']  {Min.)  The  honey-stone,  a  yellow 
crystallized  mineral  composed  of  mellitic  acid, 
alumina,  and  water.  Dana. 

W^L-LIT'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  peculiar  acid 
obtained  from  mellite ;  mellic.  Brande. 

MEL'LON,  n.  {Chem.)  A  lemon-yellow  substance 
composed  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  obtained  by 
heating  dry  bisulphuret  of  cyanogen.      Brande. 

MEL'LOW  (mgl'Io),  a.  [A.  S.  melew,  or  melo,  meal, 
flour ;  mearu,  or  merioe,  tender.  —  L.  mollis  ;  It. 
§  Fr.  molle;  Sp.  meloso.  — W.  meddal.'\ 

1.  Soft  with  ripeness ;  fully  ripe ;  mature. 
"  Like  mellow  fruit."  Dryden. 

2.  Soft  in  sound ;  mellifluous. 

Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellovj  pipe  I  have.  J^rydcn, 

3.  Soft  to  the  taste,  to  the  touch,  to  the  tread, 
or  to  the  eye  ;  as,  "  Mellow  wine  "  ;  "A  mellow 
soil "  ;  "A  mellow  color." 

4.  Made  silly  by  drink  ;  fuddled ;  drunk. 

In  all  thy  humors,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 

Thou'rt  buch  a  testy,  touchy,  pleasant  fellow, 

Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  aud  spleen  about  thee. 

There  is  no  hving  with  thee  nor  without  tliee.      Addison. 

MEL'LOW   (mel'lo),    V.  a,      \i  mellowed  ;    pp. 

MELLOWING,  MELLOWED.] 

1.  To  soften  by  ripeness  or  age  ;  to  ripen. 


The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 
"Which,  mellowed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 
■Will  well  become  tue  seat  of  majesty. 


Slialc. 


2.  To  make  soft  or  friable,  as  soil.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  bring  to  perfection;  to  mature. 

Before  it  [an  episode  in  the^neid]  was  mellowed  into  the 
reputation  which  time  has  given  it.  Dryden. 

MEL'LOW  (niei'lo),  V.  n.     To  become  soft,  ripe, 
or  mature  ;  to  be  matured ;  to  ripen. 

To  ripe  and  mellow  there.  Dorme. 

MEL'LOW-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  be  mellow ;    with 
mellowness.  Mrs.  Butler. 

MEL'LOW-NESS,    H.     1.  The  state  of  being  mel- 
low, ripe,  or  mature.  Digby. 
2.  Softness  of  sound ;  mellifluousness. 
That  mellowness  and  sweetness  of  speaking.       Abp.  Jlort. 
MEL'LOW-Y  (mel'19-e),  a.    Soft;  unctuous  ;  mel- 
low. 

"Whose  mellow]/  glebe  doth  bear 
The  yellow  ripened  sheaf.  Drayton. 

MEL-0-CA-TON  ,  )  „_  j-j^^  malum  coton-eiim,  a 
MEL-0-CO-t6n',  )  quince-apple  ;  It.  melocoto- 
gno,  a  quince-tree  ;  Sp.  mehcotwi,  a  peach-tree 
grafted  in  a  quince-tree,  or  the  fruit  of  the 
tree.]  A  quince  :  —  also  a  kind  of  peach  ;  mal- 
acatune.  Bacon. 


M|;-LO'D5;-ON,  or  MEL-0-DE'ON,  ?l 
kind  of  organ  with  metallic  reeds. 


{Mus.)  A 


j6®^  Melodctm,  seraphine,  Juarmoneon,  read-organ,  &c., 
are  names  for  nearly  the  same  instrument.   Simmonds. 

i|  MJg-LO'DI-OUS  [me-lo'de-iis,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ; 
me-lo'dyu8,  iS.  E.  F.K. ;  me-lo'de-iis  or  me-lo'je-ua, 
W.'],  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  melodioso  ;  Fr.  melodieux.'] 
Having  melody  ;  musical ;  harmonious. 

Fountains  I  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 

JfeZot/ious  murmurs,  warbling,  tune  his  praise.     Milton, 

I  M(;-LO'DI-OUS-LY,(T(^.  In  a  melodious  manner ; 
musically;  harmoniously.  Skelton. 
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II  M5-Lq'Dl-0US-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
melodious  ;  sweetness  of  sound ;  musicalness. 

MEL'O-DIST,  n.  \It.  melodista.']  One  versed  in  mel- 
ody ;  a  composer  or  a  singer  of  melodies.  Moore. 

MEL'O-DiZE,  V.  a.  [t.  melodized  ;  ^p.  melo- 
dizing, MELODIZED.]  To  make  melodious ;  to 
reduce  to  the  form  of  melody.  Langhorne. 

MEL'O-DIZE,  V.  n.  To  make  melody ;  to  com- 
pose or  to  sing  melodies.  Warner. 

II  MEL-O-DRA'MA,  n.     Melodrame.  Dickens. 

II  MEL-O-DEA-M  AT'IC,         >  „.  Relating  to  a  mel- 
II  MEL-0-DRA-MAT'!-CAL,  )  odrame.  Gent.  Mag. 

II  MEL-O-DEAM'A-tIst,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in 
melodrame.      '  Qit.  Rev. 

II  MEL'O-DRAME  [mero-drim,  Ja.  C.  Wr. ;  me'Io- 
dr'im,  K. ;  me'lo-dram,  Sm. ;  mel'o-dram,  1F6.],  n. 
[Fr.,  from  Gr.  int'/.oi,  a  song,  and  Spdfia,  a  drama; 
It.  melodramma ;  Sp.  melodrama ;  Fr.  melo- 
drame^ A  dramatic  performance  accompanied 
with  songs  or  music ;  asort  of  pantomime.  Todd. 

MEL'O-DY,  n.  [Gr.  luXwSia,  a  tune  to  which  lyric 
poetry  is  set,  a  choral  song ;  fiO.os,  a  strain,  and 
a)i5j'/,  an  ode ;  L.,  It.,  &;  Sp.  melodia ;  Fr.  melodie.'] 
The  arrangement,  in  succession,  of  different 
sounds  for  a  single  voice  or  an  instrument ; 
rhythmical  succession  of  musical  sounds ;  sweet- 
ness of  sound ;  music  ;  —  distinguished  from  har- 
mony,  or  the  concord  of  musical  sounds.  Moore. 

Lend  me  your  songs,  ye  nightingales.    O,  pour 
The  mazy-running  soul  of  melody 

Into  my  varied  verse.  Thomson. 

"Varying  tones  or  accents,  in  pleasing  succession,  equally 

in  music  and  in  language,  constitute  melody.  MHfora. 

Syn. Melody  is  an  arrangement  in  succession  of 

different  sounds  of  the  same  voice  or  instrument ; 
harmony,  the  result  of  the  union  of  two  or  more  con- 
cording  musical  .sounds  ;  music  combines  melody  and 
harmony.  Melody  of  song  or  voice ;  liarmony  in  a 
concert,  or  of  many  parts  combined  ;  concord  between 
two  or  more  sounds  j  accordance  of  sounds  ;  ■mnsic  of 
the  spheres ;  a  taste  for  music. 

ME'LOB,  n.  [Gr.  iinlSo),  to  probe  a  wound;  fL>'i).ri, 
a  probe.]  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  beetles  having  a 
large,  swollen  body,  and  short,  oval  elytra  over- 
lapping each  other  at  the  base  of  the  suture. 
They  may  be  used  for  raising  blisters,  like  the 
Spanish  fly  or  cantharis.  Harris. 

MEL'ON,  n.  [L.  melo,  from  Gr.  /j^Aor,  an  apple ; 
It.  melone ;  Sp.  melon  ;  Fr.  melon.l  {Bot.)  A 
deciduous,  trailing  plant,  of  several  varieties ; 
Cucumis  melo  ;  —  the  fruit  of  the  Cucumis 
melo.  Loudon. 


"We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  ; 
the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons. 


gypt  freely, 
Jntm.  xi.  5. 


MEL'0N-THI.S'TLE  (-thls'sl),  n.  {Bot.)  An  ever- 
green under-shrub  resembling  a  large,  fleshy, 
green  melon,  set  all  over  with  strong,  sharp 
thorns  ;  Cactus  melocactus.  Loudon. 

MEL-O-PCE'IA  (mel-o-pS'y?),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
fifXoTTotia;  fii^.os,  a  strain,  and  rroifw,  to  make.] 
The  art  of  melody ;  — a  melodic  passage.  Burney. 

Mf-LO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  fiis^.oicis ;  liriXiu,  to  probe.] 
{Sttrg.)  The  act  of  probing.  Dunglison. 

M?L-p6m'¥-NJP,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TAt}.mnhr,; 
fiO.nw,  to  sing.1 

1.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  nine  Muses  ;  the  Muse 
who  presided  over  tragedy.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Hind 
in  1852.  Louering. 

MEL'Rd§E,  n.  [L.  mel,  honey,  and  Eng.  rose.] 
The  honey  of  roses.  Fordyce. 

MELT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  meltan ;  Dut.  smelten  ;  Sw. 
smalta;  Icel.meUa.  —  61. /liXidi,]  [i.  melted; 
pp.  MELTING,  MELTED.  —  The  old  preterite  molt 
is  obsolete  ;  and  the  old  participle,  molten,  is 
now  used  only  as  an  adjective.] 

1.  To  change  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state ;  to 
make  liquid  ;  to  liquefy  ;  to  dissolve.        Locke. 

2.  To  soften  to  love,  pity,  or  tenderness. 

For  pity  meZ^j  the  mind  to  love.  Dryden. 

3.  To  waste  away  ;  to  dissipate,  Shak. 

WELT,  V.  n.     1.  To  become  liquid  ;  to  dissolve. 
"Whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  softened  to  pity  or  tenderness ;  to 
become  mild  or  gentle  ;  to  be  subdued. 


MEMENTO 

3.  To  lose  substance  ;  to  be  wasted. 

.    Whither  are  they  vanished? 
Into  the  uiTt  and  what  seemed  corporal 
Melted  as  breath  into  the  wiud. 


Shalt. 

Todd. 
made 


Melting  into  tears,  the  pious  man 
Deplored  so  sad  a  sight. 


Dryden. 


MELT,  n.    See  Milt. 

MELT'ipD,  p.  a.      Dissolved  ;    softened  • 
liquid  or  tender.  ' 

MELT'fR,  »J.     One  who  melts.  Lloyd. 

MELT'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Dissolving  ;  softening 
2.   Making  tender  ;  afi'ecting. 
Melting  point,  the  temperature  at  wliich  a  solid  be- 
comes fluid. 

MELT'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  dissolving ;  fusion. 
a.  I  he  act  of  making  tender ;  inteneration. 
And  all  the  social  meltings  of  the  heart.  Hamilton. 

MELT'ING-LY,  od.  Like  something  meltinc  •  as 
if  melting.  Sidney. 

MELT'ING-NESS,  re.  Disposition  to  melt  or  be 
softened.  "  Such  a  tenderness  and  meltingness 
of  heart."  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

MELT'ING-POT,  re.     A  crucible.  Simmonds. 

MEL' V-s!^rE' ,  n.  [Fr.]  In  the  mediaeval  my- 
thology of  France,  an  imaginary  beautiful 
nymph  or  fairy.  Brande. 

MEL'WEL,  n.    {Ich.)  A  sort  of  codfish.      Bailey. 

MEM'B^R,  re.  [L.  membrum;  It.  membro;  Sp. 
■miembro ;  Fr.  memhre^ 

1.  A  limb  ;  a  part  appendant  to  the  body ;  a 
subordinate  part  of  the  main  body. 

The  tongue  is  a  little  member,  and  boasteth  great  things. 

Jam.  ni.  5. 

2.  A  part  of  a  discourse,  period,  or  sentence  ; 
a  head ;  a  clause ;  a  branch.  Watts. 

3.  Any  part  of  an  integral ;  a  portion. 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole,  hut  the 
prmcipal  members,  should  be  great.  Addison. 

4.  One  of  a  community,  society,  or  associa- 
tion.    "  A  member  of  Parliament."  Paley. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  subordinate  part  of  a  building, 
as  a  door,  window,  moulding,  &c.  Britton. 

6.  {Math.)  That  part  of  an  equation  which  is 
on  either  side  of  the  sign  of  equality.        Eliot. 

Sjrn.  — Memicr  is  a  general  term  applied  to  the 
animal  body  or  to  other  bodies.  A  limb  is  a  member, 
but  members  are  not  always  limbs.  The  body  consists 
of  many  members ;  the  legs  and  arms  are  limbs.  A 
member  of  the  body,  of  a  family,  or  of  society  ;  the 
limb  of  a  tree  ;  a  member  or  clause  of  a  sentence. 

MEM'B^RED  (mem'berd),  a.      1.  Having  limbs; 

as,  "  Big-mem6e?'crf."  Cotgrave. 

2.  {Her.)  Applied  to  the  beak  and  legs  of  a 

bird,  when  of  a  different  tint  from  the  body.  Todd. 

MEM'B)5;r-SHIP,ji.  The  state  of  being  a  member; 
union,  as  of  an  individual  with  a  society.    South. 

MEM-BEA-NA'CEOUS    (mem-br?-na'shus,   66),   a. 
[L.  membranaceus  ;  It.  membranaceo ;  Fr  mew- 
braneux.}     Like  a  membrane  ;  membranous. 
Birds  of  prey  have  membranaceous  stomachs.    Arhuihnot. 

MEM'BRANE,  n.  [L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  membrana;  Fr. 
membrane.']  (Anat.)  A  thin  organ,  resem"bling 
a  supple,  elastic  web,  serving  to  secrete  a  fluid, 
or  to  separate,  envelop,  and  form  other  organs. 

Dunglison. 

MpM-BRA'NE-OUS,  a.  [L.  membraneus;  It.  § 
Sp.  membranoso;  Fr.  membraneux^,  Consist- 
ing of  membranes  ;  membranous ;  membrana- 
ceous. Boyle. 

MEM-BEA-NIP'^R-OfJs,  a.  [L.  membrana,  a 
membrane,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Having  or  pro- 
ducing membranes.  Buckland. 

M^M-BEA'NI-FOEM,  a.  [L.  membrana,  a  mem- 
brane, axi&foi-ma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  membrane  or  parchment.  Dunglison. 

MEM-BEA-N6L'0-QfY,  n.  [L.  membrana,  a  mem- 
brane, and  Gr.  }.6yo^,  a  discourse.]  The  science 
of  the  membranes.  Crabb. 

MEM'BRA-NOUS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
membranes  ;  formed  as,  or  resembling,  mem- 
branes ;  membraneous  ;  membranaceous. 

Such  birds  as  are  carnivorous  have  no  gizzard  or  muscu- 
lous,  but  a  membranous  stomach.  Ray. 


M^-MEN'TQ,  re 
her.]    A  memorial ;  a  notice 


\  hi 


int ;  a  remem- 


pl.  me-mEn't6^.     [L.,  remem- 
memorii  ' 
brancer;  a  suggestion. 

Is  not  the  frequent  "spectacle  of  other  people's  deaths  a 
memento  sufficient  to  make  you  think  of  you;-  own? 

L'Ji^strange. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  "if,  short;   A,  5,  },  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAee,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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ME-MEJSr'TO  Mb'RL     [L.]     Remember  death. 
,6®=  Any  thing  which  reminds  us  of  our  end  is 
called  a  metneTito  mori.     Riley. 

MEM'N6n,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Mf^vwi'.] 

l'(Gr.  Myth.)  The  beautiful  son  of  Tithonus 
and  Eos.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  (Gr.  Ant.)  A  colossal  statue  near  Thebes, 
which  was  said  to  give  forth  a  sound  Kke  the 
■  snapping  of  a  cord  when  struck  by  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun.  Wm.  Smith. 

II  ME-MOiR'  (mg-rabir'  or  mSm'wSlr)  [me-moTr'  or 
mem'wglr,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  C.  \  me-molr'  or  mS'- 
mwSLr,  S. ;  raem'wSLr,  J.  K.  Sm.  iZ.L  n. ;  pi.  me- 
moirs.    [L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  memorm;  Fr.memoire.'] 

1.  A  notice  of  something  remembered;  an 
account  of  transactions  or  events  written  famil- 
iarly, or  as  they  are  remembered  by  the  nar- 
rator;—  applied  particularly  to  a  biographical 
notice.    "To  write  his  own  memoirs."      Prior. 

2.  A  written  account ;  a  record  or  register;  a 
journal ;  as,  "  The  Memoirs  of  the  Historical 
Society." 

fl®=-"  This  word  was  universally,  till  of  late,  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as 
Dr.  Johnson,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Bai- 
ley, Buchanan,  Penning,  and  Perry,  have  marked  it. 
Some  speakers  have  endeavored  to  pronounce  it  with 
the  accent  on  the  flrst,  as  we  find  it  marked  in  Mr. 
Nares,  Dr.  Ash,  Scott,  and  Entick  ;  but  this  is  an  in- 
novation unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  our  pronuncia- 
tion;  which,  in  dissyllables  having  a  diphthong  in 
the  last,  inclines  us  to  place  the  accent  on  that  sylla- 
ble, as  much  as  in  devoir,  which  we  find  accented  on 
the  last  by  all  our  orthoepists,  without  exception," 
Walker. 

8301.  — See  History. 

II  Mg-MOIR'JST,  n,  A  writer  of  memoirs.  Carlyle. 

MEM-O'RA-BIL'I-Jiy  n,  pi.  [L.]  Things  worthy 
to  be"  remembered  or  recorded. 

MEM-O-RA-BIL'I-TV,  n.  The  state  of  being  mem- 
orable ;  memorableness.  Craig. 

MEM'O-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  m,eniorabilis\  memoro, 
to  bring  to  remembrance  ;  memor,  mindful ;  It. 
memorabile ;  Sp.  memorable ;  Fr.  Tnemorahle.'] 
Worthy  of  remembrance  ;  signal ;  extraordi- 
nary ;  remarkable  ;  as,  "  Memm-ahle  deeds." 

MEM'O-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  memorable.  Ash. 

MEM'O-RA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of 
memory ;  so  as  to  be  remembered.        Johnson. 

MEM-g~RAJ^'DUM,  n. ;  pi.  L.  memoranda  ; 
Eng."  MEMORANDUMS.  [L.,  something  to  be  re- 
membered.] A  note  to  help  the  memory ;  a  me- 
morial notice  ;  a  record.  "Hasty  memoran- 
dums of  passages."  Nares. 
Syn,  —  See  Record. 

MEM-0-RAN'DUM-BOOK  (-bfik),  n.  A  book  in 
which  matters  are  recorded  to  assist  the  mem- 
ory. Boswell. 

f  MEM'0-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  memoroy  memorafus.'] 
To  make  mention  of-  Cockeram, 

t  M^M'O-RA-TiVE,  a.  [It.  memorativo  ;  Fr.  me- 
jnoratij",]  Tending  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
any  thing.  Hamtnond. 

MJ5-M6'R;-AXj,  n.  1.  A  monument;  something 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  any  thing. 

Medals  are  bo  many  monuments  conBigned  over  to  eter- 
nity, that  may  last  when  ajl  other  memorima  of  the  same  age 
are  worn  out  or  lost.  Addidon. 

2.  A  hint  to  assist  the  memory ;  a  remem- 
brancer; a  memorandum ;  a  record. 

Memorials  written  with  King  Edward's  hand  shall  be  the 
ground  of  this  history.  Bayward. 

3.  An  address  containing  an  exposition  of 
facts  and  circumstances,  and  soliciting  atten- 
tion to  them.  'Johnson, 

4.  {Diplomacy.)  A  species  of  informal  state 
paper.  Brande. 

Syn,  —  See  Monument,  Record. 

M5-M0'R{-AL,  o.  [L.memoHalis\  It.  memortale \ 
Sp.  memorial',  Fr.  m,'^.monal.'\ 

1.  Preservative  of  memory  ;  commemorative. 

A  sign  memorial  and  token  of  Christ's  death.  T.  More. 

2.  Contained  or  held  in  memory. 

The  memorial  possessions  of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind. 

Watts. 

ME-MO'RI-AL-iST,  n.  [It.  %  Sp.  memorialisfa  ; 
Fr.  mem.orialiste.'l  One  who  writes,  presents,  or 
signs  a  memorial.  Spectator. 


M^-MO'RI-AL-IZE,  V.  a.    [i.  MEMORIALIZED  ;  pp. 

MEMOitiALiziNG,  MEMOUIALIZED.]    To  address 
by  a  memorial ;  to  petition.  [Modem.]  Ch.  Ob. 

ME-Mb'RI-4  TEeH'J^I-CM.  [L.]  A  method  of 
assisting  the  memory  by  certain  artificial  con- 
trivances resting  on  the  association  of  ideas  ; 
mnemonics.  Scudamore. 

f  MEM'0-RXST,  n.  One  who  memorizes  or  causes 
to  be  remembered.  "Conscience,  the  punctual 
memorist  within  us."  Browne. 

ME-MOR'I-TERf  ad.  [L.]  From  memory ;  by 
teart.  Ec.  Rev. 

MEM'0-RTzE,  v.  a.     \i.  MEMOKIZED  ;  pp.  memo- 

HIZING,  memorized.] 

1.  To  commit  to  memory  by  writing ;  to  record. 

They  neglect  to  memorize  their  conquest  of  the  Indians. 

Spenaer. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  remembered. 


Except  they  meant  to  bathe  inreeking  wounds, 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha. 


Shak. 


M:eM'0-RY,  n.  \L.,  It.,  4f  Sp.  memo7-ia;  Fr.  me- 
moire.] 

1.  The  power  or  the  capacity  of  having  what 
was  once  present  to  the  senses  or  the  under- 
standing suggested  again  to  the  mind,  accom- 
panied by  a  distinct  consciousness  that  it  has 
formerly  been  present  to  it ;  the  power  of  re- 
taining or  recollecting  past  events  or  ideas ;  re- 
membrance ;  reminiscence ;  recollection. 

4J^  The  word  memory  is  not  employed  uniformly  in 
the  same  precise  sense  ;  but  it  always  expresses  some 
modification  of  that  faculty,  whicli  enables  us  to  treas- 
ure up,  and  preserve  for  future  use,  the  knowledge  we 
acquire.  The  word  memory  is  sometimes  employed 
to  express  the  capacity,  and  sometimes  the  power. 
When  we  speak  of  a  retentive  memorT/,  we  use  it  in  the 
former  sense  ;  when  of  a  ready  memory,  in  the  latter. 
Stewart. 

2.  The  state  of  being  remembered;  exemp- 
tion from,  oblivion ;  presence  in  the  mind. 

That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 

Henry  the  Fifth.  Shak. 

3.  The  period  within  which  things  are  remem- 
bered ;  time  of  knowledge. 

Thy  request  think  now  fulfilled  that  asked 

How  first  this  world,  and  face  of  things,  began, 

And  what  before  thy  memory  was  done.  Milton. 

4.  Memorial ;  monumental  record.         Shak. 

A  swan  in  memory  of  Cycnus  shines.  Addison. 

5.  t Reflection;  attention.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Memoiyis  the  faculty  or  capacity  of  retain- 
ing and  recollecting  images  or  ideas  in  the  mind. 
Recollection,  reminucence,  and  remembrance  are  opera- 
tions of  the  memory.  Remembrance  is  spontaneous, 
and  is  commonly  applied  to  things  which  have  just 
left  the  mind  ;  recollection  and  reminiscence  are  inten- 
tional, and  are  applied  to  such  things  as  have  been 
longer  out  of  mind,  or  not  thought  of.  Retention  is 
literally  the  act  or  power  of  retaining  in  the  mind.  — 
See  Conception, 

fMEM'O-RY,  V.  a.    To  remember.  Chaucer. 

MEM'PHI-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Kelating  to  Memphis, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt ;  Egyptian. 

Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry.  Milton. 

MEN,  n.  pi.  of  man.    See  Man. 

MEN'ACE,  v.  a.  [L.  minax,  minacis,  overhanging, 
threatening ;  minor ^  to  threaten ;  It.  minacciare ; 
Sp.  amenazar;  Fr.  Tnenacer.']  [i.  menaced; 
pp.  MENACING,  menaced.]  To  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  pnnish  or  to  injure ;  to  threaten ;  to 
threat ;  to  intimidate  ;  to  defy. 

Your  eyes  do  menace  me;  why  look  you  pale?        Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Threaten. 

MEN'ACE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  threat ;  a  denunciation 
of  ill;  commination  ;  intimidation. 

Thoufrh  he  and  his  cursed  crew 
Fierce  ai^n  of  battle  make  and  menace  high.         Milton. 

MEN'ACE-FUL,  a.  Full  of  menaces,  [r.]  Turnhull. 

MEN'A-C^IR,  «.  One  who  menaces ;  a  threat  en  er. 

M5-NA€H'AN-iTE,  n.  {Min.)  Ferruginous  oxide 
of  titanium,  fonnd  in  the  Vale  of  Menachan, 
in  Cornwall,  Brande. 

MEN-A-jCHA-NIT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  menach- 
anite.  WrigJd. 

MEN'A-CING,  n.    The  act  of  threatening.  Taylor. 

MEN' A-CING-LY,  ad.  By  the  use  of  threats.5rooy?;ff. 

ME-J^Mge'  (me-nazh'),  n.    [Fr.,  a  household.l 


a.  Variegated;  spotted.  Cotgrave. 


1.  A  collection  .of  animals  ;  a  menagerie. 

I  saw  here  the  largest  menage  that  I  ever  met  with.    Addison. 

2.  Horsemanship;  manege.  Todd. 

M^-NAGE'  (me-nazh'),  v.  a.  To  train  horses  ;  to 
manege.  —  See  Manege.  Spe^iser. 

M^N-A'^^-RIE  (me-na'zh?-re>  or  MgN-A'G^-RY 
[men-'izh-er-e',  W.  Ja. ;  me-na'zlie-re,  P.  K.  Sni. 
R. ;  me-nazh'e-re,  B.  C.  Wr. ;  raen'Fi-j6r-e,  Wb.], 
n.  [Fr.  menagerie.]  A  collection  of  foreign  or 
wild  animals,  or  the  place  in  which  they  are 
kept.  Burke. 

MEN'A-g6gUE  (m6n'?i-g5g),  n.  [Gr.  /i^wy,  the 
menses,  and  iSyw,  to  drive  ;  Fr.  menagogue.] 
{Med.)  A  medicine  to  promote  the  flux  of  the 
menses  ;  an  emmenagogue.  Dunglison. 

fMEN'ALD,  , 
fMEN'lLD,    ! 

MEND,  V.  a.  [L.  emendo  ;  e,  from,  and  menda,  a 
isivXt;  It.  mendare;  S'p.  emend^w ;  Vr.amender.l 

[i.   MENBED  ;  pp.  MENDING,  MENDED.} 

1.  To  repair  from  breach  or  decay. 

They  gave  the  money  to  the  workmen  to  repair  and  mend 
the  house.  2  Ckron.  xxxiv.  10. 

2.  To  make  better  ;  to  meliorate  ;  to  correct ; 
to  rectify ;  to  reform  ;  to  amend ;  to  emend. 

Zealous  he  was,  and  would  have  all  things  mended. 

Mir.  for  Mag. 

3.  To  help ;  to  advance  ;  to  improve. 

Though  in  some  lands  the  grass  in  but  short,  yet  it  mends 
garden  herbs  and  fruits.  Mortimer. 

4.  To  make  gi-eater  ;  to  increase. 

He  saw  the  monster  mend  his  pace.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Amend. 
MEND,  V.  n.     To  grow  better ;   to  advance  in  any 
good ;  to  be  changed  for  the  better ;  to  amend. 

Mend  when  thou  canst;  be  better  at  thy  leisure.      Shak. 

MEND'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  mended.  Sherioood. 

MjpN-DA'CIoys  (men-da'ehus,  66),  a.  [L.  mendax, 
mendacis  ;  tt.mendace;  Sp.  menrfoso.]  False; 
untrue;  lying;  deceitful;  fallacious.     Sheldon. 

MjpN-DAg'l-TY  (men-das'e-te),«.  \h.  mendadtas  \ 
It.  Tnendacia.'] 

1.  A  disposition  to  tell  falsehoods  ;  a  habit  of 
lying  ;  deceit ;  artifice  ;  trickery ;  imposture. 

And  that  wc  ehall  not  deny,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  men- 
dacity of  Greece.  Brovme. 

2.  A  falsehood  ;  an  untruth  :  a  lie. 

In  this  delivery  there  were  additional  mendacities.     Browne. 

MEND'^R,  H.     One  who  mends.  Shak. 

MEN'DI-CAN-CY,  n.  Beggary;  mendicity.  Burke. 

MEN'DI-CANT,  a.  [L.  mendico,  mendicans,  to 
beg ;  It.  mendicante  ;  Sp.  mcndigante ;  Fr.  men^ 
diant.'] 

1.  Begging  ;  poor  to  a  state  of  beggary. 

A  poor  and  mendicant  state.  Fiddes. 

2.  Practising  beggary  ;  as,"  Mendicant  friars." 

MEN'DI-cAnt,  n.  1.  One  miserably  poor;  a  beg- 
gar ;  a  pauper ;  a  starveling. 

Fast  by.  a  mea^e  mendicant  we  find, 

"Whose  russet  rags  hang  fluttering  in  the  wind.    Savage. 

^  2.  One  of  a  begging  fraternity.     "  From  car- 
dinals down  to  mendicants."  Berkeley. 

fMEN'DI-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  mendico,  mendicatus.'] 
To  beg  ;  to  ask  as  alms.  Cockeram,. 

MEN-DI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  m.endicatio  ;  It.  mendi- 
cazione ;  Sp.  mendicacion.']  The  act  of  begging ; 
mendicancy.  Browne. 

M^IN-DI^'J-TY,  n.  [L.  mendicifas;  mendicus,  a 
beggar ;  It.  mendicita ;  Fr.  mendicite.']  The 
habit  of  begging  ;  the  condition  of  habitual  beg- 
gars ;  beggary ;  mendicancy.  Cotgrave. 

MEND'ING,  n.     Act  of  one  who  mends.        South. 

f  MEND'MjpNT,  n.     Amendment.        Bp.  Gm'don. 

M^N-DO'qAN§  (men-do's?inz),  n.  p^.   {Geog.)  The 

natives  of  the  Marquesas.  Earnshaw. 

t  MEND§,  n.  for  amends.  Shak. 

ME  'J^E.      A  Chaldaic  word,    which  is  used  in 

Daniel,  and  signifies  numeration.  Dr.  A.  Clarice. 
MEN'^ITE,  n.    {Min.)  A  mineral  containing  zir- 

conia,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  titanic  acid,  found 

in  the  Ilmen  mountains.  Dana. 

M^N-GRE'TIAN?,  n.  pi.    {Eccl.  Hist.)    A  sect  of 

Christians  of  the  Greek  church.  Hook. 
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MENHADEN 

MlJN-HA'D^N,  n.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  herring ; 
manhaden.—  See  Manhaden.  Storer. 

ME'NI-AL,  a.  1.  Belonging  to  a  train  of  servants. 

Two  menial  dogs  before  their  master  pressed.       Dryden. 

2.  Pertaining  to  servants ;  low ;  servile. 

The  women  attendants  perform  only  the  most  menial 
oflices.  5„j^,. 

ME'NJ-AL,  re.     [Nor.  Fr.  meynal.  —  See  Meiny.] 
One  of  a  train  of  servants  ;  a  domestic  servant ; 
one  who  labors  in  servile  employments.  Bp.  Hall. 
Syn.  —  See  Servant. 

MfiN'!L-lTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  brown  and  opaque 
variety  of  opal,  found  at  Menil  Montant,  near 
Paris.  Brande. 

RH;-NIN'<?E-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  meninges,  or 
membranes  of  the  brain.  Dungttson. 

MIg-NIN'5fE§,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iirn'iyi,  a  membrane.] 
{Anat.)  The  three  membranes  that  envelop  the 
brain,  called  dura  mat&r^  arachnoid^  and  pia 
mater.  Dunglison. 

MEN-IN-91'TIS,  «.  (^Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
meninges.  Dunglison. 

M5-NIS'CAL,  u..  Relating  to  a  meniscus.  Enfield. 

M5-NIS'COID,  a.  [Gr.  fiTiviami,  a  crescent,  and 
elSosy  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  meniscus ; 
concavo-convex;  crescent-shaped.  Gray. 

Mf-NIS'CUS,  n.  [Gr.  ^ipviVkoj  ;  fii'/vti,  a  crescent.] 
A  lens  shaped  like  a  crescent,  or  convex  on  one 
side,  and  concave  on  the  other.  Brande. 

MEN-I-SPEE'MATE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of 
menispermic  acid  and  a  base.  Wright. 

MEN-I-SPEK'MIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  Menispermum  cocculusj  or  Coc- 
culus  Indicus.  Brande. 

MEN-I-SPER'MI-NA,  )  „.     (Chem.)    A  vegetable 

MEN-I-SPER'MINE,    )  alkali  extracted  from  the 

Cocculus  Indicus.  Wright. 

MEN-I-SPER'MUM,  re.  [Gr.  fnfivri,  a  crescent,  and 
airipiia,  seed.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  having 
fruit  of  a  crescent-like  form ;  moon-seed.  P.  Cijc. 

MEN'l-VjpE,  re.  [Old  Fr.  menio-voir ;  Fr.  menu- 
vair,  a  grayish  fur ;  rfienu,  small,  and  vair^ 
white  fur.]  A  small  animal,  with  fine,  white 
fur ;  miniver.  —  See  Miniver.  Todd. 

MEN'NpN-ITE,  re.  One  of  the  followers  of  Men- 
nOy  a  contemporary  of  Luther,  who  held  opin- 
ions similar  to  those  of  the  Anabaptists.  P.  Cyc. 

M?-N6l'0-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  p'lVy  tii}v6g,  a  month,  and 
A(iyof,  a  discourse ;  It.  m,enologio ;  Fr.  mAno- 
loge.j     A  register  of  months.  StillingJIeet. 

MEN'O-POME,  re.  [Gr.  ^ivw,  to  remain,  and  ttw^o, 
a  lid.]  {Zodl.)  An  amphibious  animal,  with  an 
opercular  aperture,  but  without  gills.      Brande. 

MBN-OS-TA'TION,  re.  [Gr.  fK/i/,  umii,  a  month, 
and  (Trdtrts,  stagnation.]  {Med.)  A  suppression 
of  the  menses.  Hoblyn. 

MEN'OW,  re.    A  fish.  —  See  Minnow.     Johnson. 

MEN'— PLEA§-5E,  re.  One  too  careful  to  please  ; 
a  flatterer.  Eph.  vi.  6. 

MEN'-PLEA§-ING,  re.  The  act  of  endeavoring  to 
please  others,  or  to  gain  popular  favor.  Milton. 

MEK'SA  ET  THO'RO.  [L.]  (iazo.)  From  board 
and  bed. 

jC®^  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  is  when  tlie  parties 
are  allowed  to  live  separate,  though  the  marriage  is 
not  dissolved,     ffhishaw. 

MJSN'SAL,  a.  [L.  mensalis  ;  mensis,  a  table  ;  It. 
mensale;  Fr.  mensuel.}  Belonging  to  the  ta- 
ble ;  transacted  at  table.  S.  Richardson. 

MEN'SAL,  a.    Monthly.  Month.  Rev. 

MBNSE,  re.  [A.  S.  memiesc,  belonging  to  man  ; 
Put.  ^  Ger.  mensch,  man.]  Manners ;  pro- 
priety ;  decency.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

MENSE'FUL,  a.  Graceful;  mannerly ;  well-bred. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

MENSE'LESS,  a.  Indecent ;  uncivil ;  uncourteous. 

[Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

MEN'SE§,  n.pl.    [L.  mensis,  a  month,  pi.  menses.'] 
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(Med.)  The  cataraenial  or  monthly  discharges ; 
catamenia.  Dunglison. 

MEN'STRU-AL,  a.  [L.  menstrualis;  mensis,  a 
month;  It.  menstruate;  Sp.  menstrual;  Fr. 
7nenstruel.] 

1.  Monthly ;  happening  once  a  month ;  men- 
struous.    "  Menstrual  ^ViTf.."  Dunglison. 

2.  Completed  in  a  month. 

she  [the  moon]  turns  all  her  globe  to  the  sun,  by  moving 
in  her  menstrual  orb.  Bejiiley. 

3.  [Fr.  menstrueux.l  Pertaining  to  a  men- 
struum. Bacon. 

Menstrual  equation,  (Astron.)  an  apparent  monthly 
displacement  of  the  sun  in  longitude,  of  a  parallactic 
kind,  owing  to  the  monthly  orbit  described  by  the 
earth's  centre  about  the  common  centre  of  gravity, 
being  comprehended  within  a  spaceless  than  the  size 
of  the  earth  itself.  Herschel. 

MEN'STRU-ANT,  a.  Subject  to  monthly  flowings ; 
menstruous.  Browne. 

MEN'STRU-ATE,  v.n.  \Tj.  menstruo,men^truatus; 
Sp.  menstruar.']  [i.  menstruated  ;  pp.  men- 
struating, MENSTRUATED.]  {Med.)  To  dis- 
charge the  menses.  Med.  Jour. 

t  MEN'STRU-ATE,  a.  Having  the  catamenia; 
menstruous.  Wickliffe. 

MEN-STRU-A'TION,  re.  [It.  mestruazione  ;  Sp. 
menstruaeion  \  Fr.  menstruation.']  (Med.)  Act 
of  menstruating ;  flow  of  the  menses. Dunglison. 

t  MEN'STRtJE,  re.     Menses ;  catamenia.        Ball. 

MEN'STRU-OIJS,  a.  [L.  menstnms  ;  mensis,  a 
month  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  menstruo  ;  Fr.  menstrueux.'] 

1.  Monthly  ;  happening  once  a  month,  as  the 
catamenia ;  menstrual.  Browne. 

2.  Having  the  catamenia.  Sandys. 

MEN'STRU-UM,  re. ;  pi.  mEn'stru-a.  [L.,  the 
period  of  a  month  ;  mensis,  a  month.  —  '*  This 
name  probably  was  derived  from  some  notion 
of  the  old  chemists  about  the  influence  of  the 
moon  in  the  preparation  of  dissolvents."  John- 
son.] A  fluid  substance  which  dissolves  a  solid 
body ;  a  solvent. 

Inquire  what  is  the  proper  men£ti-uum  to  dissolve  metal, .  . . 
and  what  several  menstrua  will  dissolve  any  metal.      Bacon. 

MENS-y-EA-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [Sp.  mensuraUUdad ; 
Fr.  mensurahiUte.']  'The  capacity  of  being  meas- 
ured; raeasureableness.  Johnson. 

MENS'D-RA-BLE  (inSns'yu-rji-bl)  [men'shu-ra-bl,  S. 
W.  P.  J.'F.  K.Sm. ;  m8n'svi-r»-bl,  Ja.' Wr.],  a. 
[L.  mensurabilis  ;  mensura,  a  measure  ;  It.  m.en- 
surabile  ;  Sp.  iSf  Fr.  mensurable.]  That  may  be 
measured;  measurable. 

The  Bolar  month  ...  is  not  easily  mensurable.      Bolder. 

MENS'U-RA-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
measurable  ;  mensurableness.  Ash. 

MENS'y-RAL  (mens'yu-r^l),  a.  [L.  mensuralis  ; 
Sp.  mensural.]     Relating  to  measure.  Johnson. 

f  MENS'U-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.mensuro,  mensuratus; 
Sp.  mensurar.]     To  measure.  Bailey. 

MENS-U-RA'TIpN,  re.     [L.  mensuratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  measuring  ;  measurement. 

2.  (Geom.)  Act  or  art  of  ascertaining  the  area 
of  surfaces,  and  the  extension,  solidity,  and  capa- 
city of  bodies,  by  measuring  lines  and  angles. 

MJIN-TAG'RA,  re.  [L.,  from  menium,  the  chin, 
and  ayfia,  s'eiztire.]  (Med.)  An  eruption  of  in- 
flamed tubercles  on  the  bearded  part  of  the  face 
and  on  the  scalp  ;  Sycosis.  Dunglison. 

MEN'TAL,  a.  [L.  mens,  mentis,  the  mind ;  It. 
mentale  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  mental.]  Relating  to  the 
mind ;  existing  in  the  mind ;  intellectual ;  ideal. 

jl/eji(a?  pleasures  never  cloy;  unlike  those  of  the  body,  they 
are  increased  by  repetition,  approved  of  by  reflection,  and 
strengthened  by  enjoyment.  Lacon. 

jg(^  Mental  alienation,  insanity Mental  arithmetic, 

arithmetical  operations  performed  in  the  mind  with- 
out mechanical  aid. 

Syn.  —  See  Ideal. 

MEN'TAL,  a.  [L.  tnentum,  the  chin.]  (Anat.) 
Pertaining  to  the  chin.  "  Mental  nerve." 
"  Mental  region."  Dunglison. 

MEN'TAL-LY,  ad.     Intellectually  ;  in  the  mind. 

MEN'THA,  re.  [Gr.  ixhOri ;  L.  menta,  or  mentha.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  mint.  Loudon. 


MERCAT 

MEN-T!-cOlt'U-EAL,  a.  [L.  «cres,  mentis,  the 
mind,  and  cultura,  culture.]  Cultivating  or  im- 
proving the  mind,     [k.]  Maunder. 

MEN'TION  (m6n'shun),  n.  [L.  mentio ;  It.  men- 
zione  ;  Sp.  mendon ;  Fr.  mention.] 

1.  'I?he  act  of  mentioning ;  notice  or  remark 
signified  by  words,  oral  or  written ;  a  recital. 

Of  Jupiter  and  of  Juno,  Ovid 

Maketn  in  his  book  mention.  Gower. 

2.  t  An  allusion ;  a  suggestion ;  a  hint. 


Haply  mintion  may  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask. 


Milton. 


MEN'TION  (mSn'shun),  V.  a.  [It.  mentionare ;  Sp. 
mencionar ;  Fr.  mentionner.]     [i.  mentioned  ; 

pp.    MENTIONING,    MENTIONED.]      To   nOtice    Or 

signify  in  words  ;  to  speak  of;  to  make  known  ; 

to  express  ;   to  name  ;   to  tell ;    to  report ;   to 

declare  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  divulge. 

I  wiU  mention  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.     7sa.  Lxiii.  7. 
Syn.  —  See  Name. 
MEN'TION-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  mentioned. 
MEN'TOR,  re.     [L. ;  Gr.  Mlvrup.] 

1.  A  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  whose  form 
Minerva  assumed  to  give  instructions  to  Telem- 
achus.  W.  Smith. 

2.  A  wise  and  faithful  counsellor.      Fenelon. 
M?N-TO'RI-AL,  a.     Containing  advice;  monito- 
rial; admonitorial.  Smirt. 

MEN'TUM,  re.  [L.]  1.  {Anat.)  The  inferior  and 
middle  part  of  the  face,  below  the  lower  lip  ;  the 
chin.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Ent.)  The  anterior  part  of  the  gula,  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  labium.  Maunder. 

MEJ^-U-RI'M:s:,n.pl.  [Gr. 
ixivijs,  small ;  Fr.  menu.]  " 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-family 
of  tenuirostral  birds,  of 
the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Certhidce ;  wrens. 
Gray. 
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M^-PHIT  JC,         \  ^      |-L    mephiticus ;  mephitis, 
M5-PHIT'J-CAL,  )  a  noxious   exhalation ;    It.   ^ 
Sp.  mefitico ;  Fr.  mfiphitique.]     Relating  to  me- 
phitis ;  foul ;  fetid ;  noxious  ;  pestilential. 
Mepkitic  air,oi  mephitic  acid,  carbonic  acid  gas. 

M^-PHI'TIS  [me-d'tis,  Ainsioorth,  Crabb,  Brande, 
Dunglison,  C.  CI.  Wr.;  mefj-tis,  Sm.  K.  Wb.], 

re.  ;   pi.  HE-PHI'TE^.     [L.] 

1.  (Chem.)  A  noxious  exhalation,  particularly 
applied  to  carbonic  acid  gas.  Brande. 

2.  {Zot'l.)  A  genus  of  short-legged  carnivo- 
rous quadrupeds,  the  anal  glands  of  which  se- 
crete a  fetid  odor ;  skunk.  Audubon. 

MEPH'J-Ti§M,  -n.  Axij  noxious  exhalation  ;  me- 
phitis. Dunglison. 

t  ME-RA'CIOUS  (nie-ra'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  meracus.] 
Pure  ;  unmixed.  Bailey. 

tMER'CA-BLE,  ff.  [L.mercabilis;  reiereor,  to  buy 
or  sell.]     That  may  be  sold  or  bought.     Bailey. 

fMER-CjlJir-TjjV'TE  [mer'kan-tant,  W.  P. ;  mSr'- 
kfin-t'An-ta,  Ja. ;  mer-krin-tan'ta,  K.  Sm. ;  mer- 
c?n-tant'e,  Wr.],n.  \\i.  mercatante.]  A  foreign 
trader  ;  a  merchant.  Shak. 

MER'CAN-TILE  (18)  [mer'kjn-til,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  C. 
Wr. ;  mer'fc^n-til,  N.  E.  K.  S'>n.],  a.  [It.  mercan- 
tile, from  mercare  (L.  mercor),  to  traffic ;  Sp.  mer- 
_  cantil;  Fr.  mercantile.]     Relating  to  trade   or 
'  commerce  ;  trading  ;  commercial.  "  Mercantile 
life."  Watts.    "  TYie  mercantile  terra."  Howell. 
.6®=-  This  word  is  often  incorrectly  pronounced  in 
this  country,  mer-can'tile  and  mer'c^n-tile' ;  but  these 
modes  have  no  countenance  from  the  orthoepists. 

Syn. — Mercantile  and  commercial  are  often  used 
indiscriminately,  but  commercial  is  the  more  compre- 
hensive term.  Mercantile  relates  particularly  to  the 
actual  transaction  of  business  ;  commercial  compre- 
hends also  the  theory  and  practice  of  commerce. 
Mercantile  house,  business  ;  commercial  education, 
people,  town,  or  speculation. 

M^R-CAP'TAN,  re.  [Low  L.  mercurium,  mercury, 
and  L.  capto,  captans,  to  seize.]  {Chem.)  A 
liquid  composed  of  sulphur,  carbon,  and  hydro- 
gen ;  —  so  named  from  its  strong  action  on  mer- 
cury. Brande. 

MpR-CAP'TIDE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  compound  formed 
of  mercaptan  and  a  metallic  oxide.  Ogilvie. 

tMER'CAT,  re.     Market ;  trade.  Sprat. 
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MERE-STONE 


MJ^R-CA'TOR'^CHART,  n.  A  representation  of 
a  part  of  the  earth's  surface  upoij  a  plane,  in 
which  the  meridians  are  represented  by  equi- 
distant, parallel  straight  lines,  and  the  paral- 
lels of  latitude  by  straight  lines  perpendicular 
to  them;  —  so  called  from  Mercator,  its  inven- 
tor, Dazies. 

M^R-CA'TOR'^-SAIL'JNG,  n.  The  method  of 
computing  the  cases  of  sailing  according  to  the 
principles  of  Mercator's-chart.  Davies. 

fMER'CA-TURE,  n.  [L.  mercatura.']  Commerce; 
trade ;  traffic.  Bailey. 

t  MERGE,  V.  a.     To  fine  ;  to  amerce.  Law  Tricks. 

MER'C^-NA-RI-LY,  ad.    In  a  mercenary  manner. 

MER'Cg-NA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
■mercenary;  venality.  Boyle. 

MER'C^-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  mercenarius  ;  merces, 
hire  ;  It.  '^  Sp.  mercenario ;  Fr.  mercenaire.] 

1.  Serving  for  pay  ;  venal ;  hired  ;  sold  for 
money;  hireling.  "Mercenary  soldiers." Raleigh. 

2.  Too  studious  of  profit;  sordid;  avaricious. 

The  appellation  of  servant  imports  a  mercenai-y  temper. 

South. 

Syn.  —  See  Venal. 

MER'C^-NA-RY,  n.  One  serving  for  pay  ;  one 
who  is  hired  ;  a  hireling. 

He,  a  poor  mercenary,  serves  for  bread.  Sandys. 

Syn.  —  See  Hireling. 

MER'C^R,  n.  [Fr.  niercier,  from  L.  merXy  mercis, 
wares,  merchandise.]  A  dealer  in  silks: — a 
dealer  in  silk  and  woollen  cloths.  Smart. 

MER'C^R-SHIP,  76.    The  business  of  a  mercer. 

MER'C^R-Y,  n.  [Ft.  7nerceHe.']  The  trade,  goods, 
or  wares  of  mercers.  Huloct. 

t  MER'CHAND,  v.n.  [Fr. 7narchander.']  To  trade; 
to  traffic  ;  to  carry  on  commerce.  Bacon. 

MER'CHAN-Di§B,  n.     [Fr.  marchandise.] 

1.  Traffic  ;  commerce  ;  trade  ;  barter.    Shak. 

2.  The  objects  of  commerce  ;  any  thing  usu- 
ally bought  or  sold ;  goods ;  wares ;  commodities. 

Ae  for  any  merchandise  ye  have  brought,  ye  shall  have 
your  return  in  merchandise  or  in  gold.  Bacon. 

The  fact  that  a  thing  is  sometimes  bought  and  sold  is  no 
proof  that  it  is  merchandise.  Story. 

Syn.—  See  Commodities,  Goods. 

MER'CHAN-DI§E,  v.  n.  To  carry  on  commerce  ; 
to  trade ;  to  traffic.  Harmar. 

fMER'CHAN-DRY,  72.    Trade;  traffic.  Sanderson. 

MER'CH ANT  [mSr'ch^nt,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

Wr.;  mar'ch^nt,  S.j,  n.  [h.  mercans  ;  mercor, 
mercans,  to  traffic ;  It.  mercante ;  Sp.  merchante  ] 
Old  Fr.  merchant ;  Fr.  m,archand.^ 

1.  One  who  traffics  to  foreign  countries  ;  one 
who  carries  on  commerce;  an  importer;  a 
wholesale  trader.  Addison. 

j(J®=-  With  regard  to  this  sense  of  merchant,  Burrill 
remarks :  "  It  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  mer- 
cantile usage,  and  it  is  very  properly  said  by  Cowell 
that  mercatorj  the  Latin  equivalent,  embraced  all 
sorts  of  traders,  or  buyers  and  sellers,  and  that  the 
Scotch,  in  calling  their  pedlers  merchants^  keep  the 
primitive  use  of  tiie  word."  —  In  the  United  States, 
merchant  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  a  retail-trader. 

2.  t  A  ship  of  trade.  "Convoy  ships  accom- 
pany their  merchants.'*  Dryden. 

JS^"  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  the  e,  in  the  first 
syllableof  this  word,  liketheain  march;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  about  thirty  years  ago  [i.  e.  1770],  this  was 
the  general  pronunciation  ;  but  since  that  time  the 
sound  of  a  has  been  gradually  wearing  away  ;  and 
the  sound  of  e  is  so  fully  established,  that  the  former 
is  now  become  gross  and  vulgar,  and  is  only  to  be 
heard  among  the  lower  orders  of  people.  Sermon, 
service,  &c.,  are  still  pronounced  by  the  vulgar  as  if 
written  sarman  and  sarvice  ;  but  this  analogy  is  now 
totally  exploded,  except  with  respect  to  clerk,  sergeant, 
and  a  few  proper  names."  Walker.  —  See  Clerk,  and 
Sergeant. 

MER'CHANT,  it,.    Relating  to  trade.  P.  Cyc. 

t  MER'CHANT,  v.  n.     To  traffic.  L.  Addison. 

MER'CHANT-A-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  be  bought 
and  sold;  that  may  be  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise ;  fit  to  be  bought  or  sold  at  the  market 
price  ;  passing  current  in  trade  as  of  the  ordi- 
nary quality;  marketable;  as,  "Merchantable 
goods." 

MER'CHANT-LIKE,  a.     Like  a  merchant. 


f  MER'CH ANT-LY,  a.  Kelating  to  a  merchant; 
merchant-like.  *  Bp.  Gaudeti. 

MER'CHANT-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  merchant-MBN.  A 
merchant-ship  ;  a  ship  of  trade.        Bp.  Taylor. 

MER'CHANT-RY,  7i.  The  business  of  a  merchant; 
merchandis&.  '  Wm.  Taylor. 

MER'CHANT-SER'V|CE,  n.  The  mercantile  ma- 
rine of  a  country.  Simmonds. 

MER'CHANT-SHIP,  n.  A  ship  engaged  in  com- 
merce. Swift. 

MER'CHANT-TAI'LOR,  n.  A  tailor  who  fur- 
nishes cloths  and  other  materials  for  the  gar- 
ments which  he  makes.  Simmonds. 

f  MER'CHjpT,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  fine  anciently  paid 
by  inferior  tenants  to  lords,  for  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  their  daughters  in  marriage.   Whishaw. 

fMER'CJ-A-BLE  (mer'se-?-bl),  o.  Merciful.  Gower. 

MER'CI-FUL,  a.  ^  [See  Meiicy.]  Pull  of  mercy ; 
unwilling  to  punish  ;  disposed  to  pity ;  compas- 
sionate ;  tender  ;  kind  ;  gracious  ;  benignant. 

Be  merciful,  O  Lord,  unto  thy  people  thou  hast  redeemed. 

Deuf.  xxi.  8. 

MER'CI-FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  merciful  manner  ;  with 
pity  ;  tenderly  ;  leniently.  Atterhury. 

MER'CI-FUL-NESS,  n.  Tenderness  ;  willingness 
to  spare  or  to  forbear  punishment.  Sidney. 

tMER'CI-FY,  y.  «.    To  pity.  Spenser. 

MER'Cr-LESS,  a.  Void  of  mercy;  unmerciful; 
hard-hearted  ;  cruel ;  pitiless  ;  unfeeling. 

The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity.  ShaJc. 

MER'CI-LESS-LY,  ad^     In  a  merciless  manner. 

MER'CI-L^SS-NESS,  ■«.    Want  of  mercy  or  pity. 

M^R-CU'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  mercurialis  ;  Mercnrius, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  the  god  of  elo- 
quence, commerce,  travellers,  &c. ;  It.  mercu- 
Hale  ;  Sp.  mercurial ;  Fr.  m.ercuriel.'\ 

1.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  Mercury ; 
active  ;  sprightly  ;  spirited. 

Hia  foot  mercurial,  his  martial  thigh 

The  brawns  of  Hercules.  SliaJc. 

2.  Giving  intelligence  ;  directing. 

As  the  traveller  is  directed  by  a.  mercurial  statue. 

Chillingworth. 

3.  Pertaining  to  trade  ;  money-making. 

Whitehead. 

4.  Consisting  of  mercury  or  quicksilver ;  con-, 
taining  quicksilver;  as,  "MercwWaZ medicines.'* 

See  Jovial. 

M?R-CU'RJ-AL,  n.     1.  f  An  active,  gay  person. 

Bacon. 

2.  {Med.)  That  which  contains  mercury  ;    a 

preparation  of  mercury.  Dunglison. 

M^lR-CU'RT-AL-iST,  n.  1.  One  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Mercury ;  one  resembling  Mercury  in 
variety  of  character.  Dean  King.     Burke. 

2.  (Med.)  A  physician  inordinately  addicted 
to  prescribing  mercury.  Dunglison. 

tM:pR-CU'Rl-AL-IZE,  V.  n.  To  be  humorous, 
gay,  or  spirited.  Cotgrave. 

M?R-CU'RI-AL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  render  mercurial ; 
to  impregnate  or  affect  with  mercury.Z)w?^^^^so?^. 

MfiR-CU'RI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  mercurial  or 
sprightly  manner.  Hawkins. 

M^R-CU-RI-FI-CA'TION,  n.     1.  The  act  of  raer- 

curifying  or  mixing  with  mercury.  Boyle. 

2.    (Metallurgy.)    The  process   of  obtaining 

mercury  from  its  ores.  London  Ency. 

M^.R-CU'RT-FY,  v.  a.     1.  To  impregnate  or  mix 

with  mercury  ;  to  mercurialize.  Boyle. 

2.  {Metallurgy.)  To  obtain  mercury  from  by 

means  of  heat,  as  through  a  lens.  Wright. 

fM^R-CU'RI-OlTS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  mercurial.  Fuller. 

MER'CU-RY,  n.     [L.  Mercurius.'] 

1.  {Myth.)  An  ancient  heathen  deity,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  and  the  god  of  eloquence, 
commerce,  travellers,  &e.  W.  Smith. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  planet  which  is  nearest  to 
the  sun, 

J8S=  Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about 
36,000,000  of  miles,  and  its  angular  distance,  as  seen 
from  the  earth,  amounts  only  to  98°  48',  so  that  it  is 
very  seldom  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    Its  mean  si- 


To  wash  with  a  preparation 
B.  Jonson. 


dereal  revolution  is  performed  in  87.97  mean  solar 
days,     Brande. 

3.  {Chem.)  A  metal  which  is  fluid  at  common 
temperatures  ;  quicksilver ;  hydrargyrum. 

/jSf-  It  freezes  at  40^  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  13.5.     Brande. 

4.  Sprightly  qualities  ;  sprightliness. 

Thus  the  owrcurt/  of  man  is  fixed. 
Strong  grows  the  virtue  with  his  nature  mixed.        J'opc. 

5.  A  messenger  ;  an  intelligencer  ;  a  carrier 
of  news. 

Those  who  sell  them  [news-books]  by  wholesale  from  the 
press  are  called  mercui-ies,  Cowell. 

6.  A  newspaper.  Ainsworth. 

7.  (Bot.)  A  deciduous,  herbaceous  plant  of  . 
the  genus  Mercurialis.  Loudon. 

t  MER'CU-RY,  V.  a. 
of  mercury. 

MER'CU-RY'^-FIN'fi^R,  n.  Wild  saffron.  Johnson. 

MER'CY,  n.  [Fr.  merci,  contracted  from  L.  mise- 
ricordia,  according  to  many  etymologists.  — 
Skinner  and  Menage  suggest  L.  merceSj  a  re- 
ward, in  the  sense  of  a  fine  accepted  in  commu- 
tation of  life  forfeited  to  the  law.  —  Richardson 
deduces  the  word  from  the  same  root,  through 
Low  L.  m^erciare,  amerciare,  Nor.  Fr.  amercier, 
Eng.  amerce.  "To  grant  mercy,"  he  says,  "that 
is,  to  grant  that  mercy  or  ^ne  should  be  received 
as  a  ransom  for  life  forfeited,  was  benefit  or 
beneficence  to  the  party  to  whom  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  remitted,  and  was  ascribed 
to  benevolence  or  vfillingness  to  spare  and  save. 
Further,  to  cry  mercy ,  in  our  old  chronicles,  is 
to  cry  ra'iisom."] 

1.  Tenderness  towards  an  offender  ;  favor  or 
kindness  to  one  who  deserves  punishment;  will- 
ingness to  spare  and  save ;  clemency ;  mild- 
ness ;  lenity;  lenience;  compassion;  pity. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained; 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven. 

Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blessed; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.      Shal:. 

2.  An  act  of  favor  or  kindness.  "  I  will  have 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice."  Matt.  ix.  13. 

The  Lord  is  good  to  all;  and  his  tender  m^rdes  are  over 
all  his  works.  J^s.  cxlv.  9. 

3.  Pardon;  forgiveness.  "  I  cry  thee -wierc?/ 
with  all  my  heart."  Dryden. 

4.  Power  of  acting  at  pleasure  or  discretion, 
in  respect  of  the  treatment  of  another.  "  She  is 
at  his  mercy.'''  Sioift. 

5.  {Law.)  The  arbitrament  or  discretion  of 
the  king,  lord,  or  judge,  in  punishing  any  of- 
fence, not  directly  censured  by  the  law.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Clemency,  Grace,  Mildness. 

MER'CY-SEAT,  n.  The  propitiatory;  the  cov- 
ering of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  or  of  the  sacred 
chest,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law  were  de- 
posited :  —  the  throne  of  God. 

f^'  At  each  end  of  the  cover  was  a  golden  cherub, 
and  the  two  cherubs  stretching  out  their  wings  to- 
wards each  otJier,  formed  a  kind  of  throne,  upon 
which  the  Lord  was  considered  as  sitting,  'Ex.  xxv. 
17-22,     Calmet. 

fMERD,  n.  [L.  5,  It.  mei^da;  Sp.  mierda;  Fr. 
Tnerde.']     Ordure ;  excrement.  Burton. 

MERE,  a.  [A.  S.  mce^ra.  —  L.  merus ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
mero.'\ 

1.  That  or  this  only  ;  such,  and  nothing  else. 

"What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repined 

To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind.  Pope. 

2.  Distinct  from  any  thing  else  ;  unmixed ; 
pure ;  sheer  ;   bare  ;  absolute  ;  entire. 

But  now  our  joys  are  mere  and  unmixed.         Bp.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  See  Bare. 

MERE,  n.  [M.  Goth,  marei,  a  sea;  A.  S.  mere,  a 
lake  ;  Dut.  ^  Ger.  mee^' ;  Dan.  7ny?'e  ;  Sw.  §  leel. 
mar. — L.  7nare.']  A  pool ;  commonly,  a  large 
pool,  or  lake  ;  as,  ""VVinander  Mere."  Johnson. 

Meres  stored  both  with  fish  and  fowl.  Camden. 

MERE,  n.  [A.  S.  mcera,  or  gemcere.  —  Gr.  //f/poj, 
to  divide.]  A  ridge  of  land  ;  a  boundary.  "  A 
common  mere  between  lands."  [r.]  Abp.  Ushei'. 

t  MERE,  v.a.  To  limit ;  to  bound ;  to  divide.  Spenser. 

MERE'LY,  ad.  Simply  ;  only  ;  solely  ;  thus,  and 
nootheVway;  absolutely;  entirely;  barely. 

MERE'— STONE,  n.  A  stone  to  mark  a  boun- 
dary ;  a  boundary- stone,     [r.]  Wood. 
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MERETRICIOUS 

MER-¥-TKl"OIOUS  (in«r-e-trtsh'us,  66),  a.  [L. 
meretricius ;  ma-etrix,  a  prostitute ;  It.  &  Sp. 
meretricio.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  harlots ;  libidinous.     "  Mer- 
etricious embracements."  Bacon. 

2.  Alluring  by  false  show,  as  the  finery  and 
complexion  of  a  harlot ;  fallacious ;  false ;  gaudy. 

Not  by  affected,  meretricious  arts. 

But  strict,  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts.    Roscommon. 

MER-JE;-TEi"CIOUS-LY  (mSr-e-trIsh'us-1?),  ad.  In 
a  meretricious  manner ;  whorishly'.  Burke. 

MEE-5-TEI"CI0US-N£SS  (mSr-e-trish'us-n«s,  66), 
n.  The  quality  of  being  meretricious ;  false  al- 
lurement, like  that  of  prostitutes.  Johnson. 

Meit-GAN'S^R,  n.  [Sp. 
mergansar^  from  L. 
mergus,  a  diver.]  (  Or- 
nith.)  A  name  applied 
to  ducks  of  the  genus 
Yarrell. 


MEU§fE  (meTj),  v.  a.  [L.      iT^^p 
mergo,  to    sink  ;    It.        '    "^^ 


Hooded  merganser 


mergere,  to  d.i\e.]     [i.         ,„   „---- 

MEEGED;    pp.    MERG-  (.Mergus  euc-Alatm). 

INB,  MERGED.]  To  immerge  ;  to  immerse ;  to 
sink  ;  to  plunge ;  to  involve. 

The  vulgar,  merged  in  sense  from  their  infancy, . . .  imagine 
nothing  to  he  real  hut  what  may  be  tasted  or  touched.  Hai-ris. 

Whenever  a  greater  estate  and  a  less  coincide  in  one  and 
the  same  person,  the  less  is  annihilated,  or,  in  the  law  phrase, 
IS  srnd  to  be  merged.  Blackstone. 

MEUgfE,  V.  n.  To  be  swallowed  up  or  lost ;  to  be 
sunk.  "  He  is  to  take  care  that  the  ecclesiastic 
shall  not  merge  in  the  farmer."  W.  Scott. 

MER(?'5R,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  merges. 

2.  {Law.)   The  absorption  of  one  estate   in 

another ;  the  consolidation  of  a  greater  estate 

with  aless:  —  the  absorption  or  extinguishment 

of  one  contract  in  another.  Burrill. 

MER-(fI'M:m,  n.pl. 
[L.  mergus,  a 
kind  of  sea-bird ; 
a  diver.]  (Or- 
nith.) "  A  sub- 
family of  birds 
of  the  order  Anseres  and  fam- 
ily AnatidfB ;  mergansers. 

Gray. 

MER'GUS,n.    ^L.,adiver.^  (Or-      ,. 
mtt.y  A  geAus   of  ducKs,  in-      ^^-'S'l' <:'"'■'■■• 
eluding  the  merganser.     Yarrell. 

MER'I-CARP,  n.  [Gr.  /n^poy,  a  part,  and  KapiTdsy 
fruit.]  {Bot.)  One  carpel  of  the  fruit  of  an  um- 
belliferous plant.  Gray. 

M?-RID'I-AN  [|me-rid'e-?n,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  IVr.; 
me-rid'yfiii,  h.  F,  K.  ;  me-rld'e-^in  or  me-rid'je- 
?n,  IF.;  me-ridzh'un,  S.],  n.  [L.  mertdianuSy 
pertaining  to  noon  ;  tneridies^  noon;  It.  §  Sp. 
meridiaiio ;  Fr.  meridien.'j 

1.  Noon  ;  noontide ;  midday.  Dryden, 

2.  {Astroji.)  An  imaginary  great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  passing  through  the  earth's  axis  and  the 
zenith  of  the  spectator.  When  the  sun  arrives 
at  this  meridian,  it  is  said  to  be  noon.    Brande, 

3.  {Geog.)  An  imaginary  great  circle  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  a  plane  passing  through  the  poles  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  equator,  and  dividing  the  globe 
into  two  equal  divisions,  called  the  eastern  and 
western  hemispheres.  Dames. 

4.  The  highest  place  or  point  of  any  thing ; 
summit ;  culmination. 

I've  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness; 

And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 

I  haste  now  to  my  setting.  Shak. 

5.  The  particular  place  or  state  of  any  thing 
as  compared  with  that  of  others. 

AJl  other  knowledge  merely  serves  -the  concerne  of  this 
life,  and  is  fitted  to  the  meridian  thereof.  Hale. 

First  meridian^  the  meridian  from  which  longitude 
ie  reckoned,  and  the  choice  of  which  is  entirely  arbi- 
trary. In  English  works,  longitude  is  reckoned  from 
Greenwicli ;  in  Frencii,  from  Paris  ;  in  Russian,  from 
St.  Petersburg  ;  and  most  nations  reckon  longitude 

from  their  capitals. Magnetic  meridian^  a  vertical 

circle  in  the  heavens  which  intersects  the  horizon  in 
the  magnetic  poles.  — Meridian  of  a  glohe^oxhrass  me- 
ridian, a  graduated  circular  ring  within  which  an 
artificial  globe  is  suspended  and  revolves. 

Francis.     Brande. 

Mg-RID'I-AN,  a. 
midday. 


1.  Being  at  the  point  of  noon ; 
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And  the  fUll-blazing  sun, 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower.  Milton. 

2.  Extended  from  north  to  south. 

Compare  the  meridian  line  afforded  by  magnetlcal  needles 
with  one  mathematically  drawn.  Boyle. 

3.  Raised  to  the  highest  point.  Johnson. 
Meridian  altitude^  the  altitude  or  height  above  the 

horizon  in  degrees,  &c.,  of  any  celestial  object,  when 
it  crosses  the  meridian  of  a  place.  —  Meridian  line^  the 
terrestrial  meridian,  or  a  meridian  as  drawn  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  *  Brande. 

M^-RID'I-O-NAL  [me-rid'e-o-nSl,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  C. ; 
m§-rid'yv^-^l>  "S-  -f'^*  K.  Sm.],  a.  [L.  meridio- 
nalis  \  It.  meridio7iale ;  Sp.  meridional;  Yr.  me- 
ridional.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  meridian. 

2.  Having  a  southern  aspect ;  southerly. 

AH  offices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchens,  &c.,  should  be 
meridional.  Wotton. 

Meridional  distance,  AistSince  from  the  meridian  east 
or  west.  —  Meridional  parts,  parts  of  the  projected 
meridian,  according  to  Mercator*s  -system,  correspond- 
ing to  each  minute  of  latitude  from  the  equator  up  to 
some  fixed  point,  usually  80-^.  Davies. 

M^-RID-I-O-NAL'I-TV,  n.  State  of  being  in  the 
meridian  ;  aspect  towards  the  south.       Bailey. 

M5-RID'I-0-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the 
meridian,  Browne. 

MER'IL^,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  merelle.]  A  boyish  game, 
called  Jive-penny  morris.  —  See  Morris,  Todd. 

M^-RT'N6,  a.  [Sp.,  Tnoving  from  pasture  to  pas- 
ture.] Noting  a  breed  of  sheep,  originally 
raised  in  Spain,  and  remarkable  for  the  superior 
fineness  of  their  wool ;  —  so  applied  because,  in 
Spain,  these  sheep  are  kept  in  immense  flocks, 
under  a  system  of  shepherds,  with  a  chief,  and 
with  a  general  right  of  pasturage  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Brande. 

M?-Ri'NO,  n.  Cloth  made  from  the  wool  of  the 
merino  sheep.  Simmonds. 

MER-I-6'NE?,  n.  {Zoul.) 
A  genus  of  rodent  ani- 
mals of  the  rat  family, 
having  the  fore  legs  very 
short  and  the  hind  legs 
long,  and  differing  from 
■  the  other  rats  that  have 
long  feet  by  the  form  of 
their  molars,  which  are 
composite.       Eng.  Cyc. 

MER-JS-MAT'IC,  u,.  [Gr. 
fiipiofia,  a  part.]  {Bot.] 
Divided  into  parts  by 
the  formation  of  partitions  within.  Gray. 

MER'JT,  n.  [L.  merifum  ;  mereor,  to  deserve ;  It. 
§  Sp.  merito  \  Fr.  mh^te.] 

1.    Excellence  deserving  honor   or  reward ; 
desert;  worth;  worthiness. 

that 


MERRY 

MfiR-l-TO'EJ-OtJs-Ly,    ad.      In    a 
manner. 


meritorious 
Wotton. 


to  say, 
dc- 


Had  they  no  ground  for  hope  but  merit.- 
could  they  look  for  nothinc  more  than  what  they  .  .  .  dc^ 
serve,  —  their  prospect  would  be  very  uncomfortable.    Faley. 

Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll; 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul.    Pope. 

2.  That  which  is  earned ;  reward  deserved. 

Those  laurel  groves,  the  merits  of  thy  youth.         Prior. 

3.  Desert  of  good  or  evil ;  claim  or  right  with 
respect  to  any  quality. 

After  a  large  survey  of  the  merits  of  the  cause.  Watts. 

I  put  Chaucer's  merits  to  the  trial  by  turning  some  of  the 

Canterbury  tales  into  our  language.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Desert. 

MER'JT,  V.  a.  [L.  merito;  It.  meriiare;  Sp. 
mereccr ;  Fr.  mh'iterl\  \i.  ivierited  ;  pp.  ivier- 
ITING,  MERITED.]  To  deserve  ;  to  have  a  right 
to  claim  any  thing  as  deserved  ;  to  earn  ;  to  be 
entitled  to  ;  —  generally  applied  to  good,  but 
sometimes  to  iU. 

Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise.         Pope. 

A  man,  at  best,  is  incapable  of  meriting  any  thing  from 

God.  South. 

t  MER'JT- A-BLE,  a.  Deserving  of  reward.  "Any 
meritable  work."  B.  Jonson. 

MBR'JT-5D,  p.  u.     Deserved ;  condign  ;  suitable. 

MEE'JT-5D-LY,  ad.    Deservedly.  Boyle. 

MER'IT-MON'ejR,  n.  One  who  believes  that 
human  merit  is  sufficient  for  salvation.  Latimer. 

MER-I-TO'RI-oOs,  re.  [L.  meritorius;  It.  %  Sp. 
meritorio ;  Fr.  meritoire.']  Having  nierit ; 
worthy ;  deserving  of  reward ;  good.    Addison. 


MER-J-TO'RJ-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being 
meritorious ;  desert.  South. 


t  MEE'J-TO-RY,  a.     Meritorious. 


Gower. 


MER'J-TOT,  n.  A  play  used  by  children,  in 
swinging  themselves  on  ropes  or  the  like,  till 
they  are  giddy.  Speght. 

MERK,  re.  An  ancient  Scotch  silver  coin  worth 
13s.  4d.  sterling  (about  $3.22).  Jamieson. 

MER'KIN,  re.  1.  A  mop  to  clear  cannon  with.  Crabb. 
2.  Counterfeit  hair  for  a  woman.  Bailey. 

MERLE,  re.     [Fr.]     A  blackbird.  Drayton. 

MER'LJN,  re.  {Omith.)  A 
bird  of  the  family  Falconi- 
dee ;  Falco  tssalon  of  Lin- 
naeus. Yarrell. 

MEE'LJNG,  re.  (7cA.)  A  small 
fish  ;  the  whiting ;  Gadus 
merlangus.  Wright. 

MEE'L5N,  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.) 
The  part  of  a  parapet,  or 
epaulement,  included  be- 
tween two  embrasures. 

Brande.    Merlin  {Fako  ccsalon). 

MER'MAID,  re.  [Fr.  mer,  the  sea,  and  Eng. 
maid.']  A  sea-woman  ;  a  fabulous  marine  ani- 
mal represented  as  having  the  head  and  body  of 
a  woman,  with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

JS^  The  animals,  whose  appearance,  when  seen 
at  a  distance,  h;is  been  supposed  to  have  originated 
tlie  idea  of  the  mermaid^  are  the  cetaceous  dugong  and 
manatee.    Brande. 

MER'MAID'§-TEUM'P]gT,  re.    A  kind  of  fish. 

Ainsworth. 

MER'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  mermen.     The  male   of  the 

mermaid.  Chambers. 

ME'EO-CELE,  re.  [Gr.  /i^piit,  the  thigh,  and  ««;.i), 
a  tumor.]  {Med.)  Hernia  in  the  thigh ;  fem- 
oral or  crural  hernia.  Dunglison. 

M5-e6p'!-DAN,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Meropidce,  or  bee-eaters.  Brande. 

ME-R6P'J-D.m,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  /J^poi^ ;  L.  merops, 
the  bee-eater.]  {Ornith.)  A  family  of  fissiros- 
tral  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  including  the 
sub-family  Mcropinee;  bee-eaters.  Gray. 

MER-0-Pl'Jir.s:,n.pl.  [See  Mekopidje.]  {Or- 
nith.) A  sub- 
family of  fis- 
sirostral  birds 
of  the  order 
Passeres  and 
family  Merop- 
idce. ;  bee-eat- 
ers.        Gray. 

ME'ROPS,        re.  Merops  apiaster. 

[L.,  from  Gr.  inifoil.']      {Ornith.)    A  genus   of 
birds  of  the  family  Meropidce.  Gray. 

MfR-OR-GAN-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [Gr.  fiioos,  a  part, 
and  Eng.  organization.]  A  partial  organiza- 
tion. Prout. 

ME'RfiS,  re.  [Gr.  fit'pos.]  {Arch.)  The  plane  face 
between  the  channels  in  the  triglyphs  of  the 
Doric  order.  Brande. 

MER'RI-LY,  ad.  Gayly  ;  airily  ;  cheerfully  ;  with 
mirth  and  laughter.  Shak. 

MEE'RI-MENT,  re.  Noisy  sport ;  mirth  ;  jollity ; 
joviality ;  hilarity  ;  gayety  ;  laughter. 

"Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols,  your  songs, 
your  flashes  of  merriment^  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on 
a  roar?  Shak. 

Merriment  is  the  etTect  of  a  sudden  impression.     Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Gayety. 

M£r'RI-NESS,  re.   Mirth;  merriment,  [r.]  Shak. 

MEE'Ry,  u,.  [A.  S.  mirige,  myrig ;  Gael.  §  Ir. 
mearT] 

1.  f  Pleasant ;  agreeable  ;  cheering. 

There  eke  m^  feeble  bark  a  while  may  stay, 

Till  merry  wind  and  weather  call  her  thence  away.  Spenser. 

2.  Loudly  cheerful ;  mirthful ;  jovial ;  gay  ; 
sportive  ;  jocund  ;  joyous  ;  lively ;  sprightly. 

They  drank,  and  were  nuirry  with  hhn.      Gen.  xliii.  M. 

3.  Causing  laughter.  "  A  merry  jest."  Shak. 
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4.  Lavish  of  ridicule ;  sarcastic.     Atterbury. 

To  make  Tnerry,  to  be  jovial.    "They  trod    the 

grapes  and  made  merry,"  Judges  ix.  27. 

Syn. — See  Cheerful. 

MEE'EY,  n.    The  wild,  red  cherry.  Todd. 

MfiR'RY-AN'DREW,  n.     A  zany;  a  bufFoon;  — 

so  named  from  Andrew  Borde,  a  physician  in 

Henry  VIII.'s  time,  who   attracted  notice   by 

facetious  speeches  to  the  multitude.         Smart. 

The  firat  who  made  the  experiment  was  a  merry-andrew. 

Spectator. 

MER'RY-MAKE,  n.  A  making  merry ;  a  festival ; 
a  meeting  of  mirth.  Spenser. 

MER'Ry-MAKE,  v.  n.  To  make  merry;  to  feast; 
to  be  jovial.  Gay. 

MER'RY-MAK-ING,  «.  A  convivial  entertainment; 
a  merry  bout  or  festival.  Jodrell. 

MfiR'RY-MEET-JNG,  n.  A  meeting  for  mirth  ;  a 
festival ;  a  merry-make.  Bp.  Taylor. 

MER'RY-aulLTS,  n.  pi.  Cotton  fabrics  made  in 
Assam.  Simmonds. 

MER'RY-THOUGHT  (-thlwt),  n.  A  forked  bone 
between  the  neck  and  breast  of  a  fowl ;  —  so 
called  from  being  the  instrument  which  two 
persons  pull  at  in  play,  when  the  one  who  breaks 
off  the  longest  part  has  the  omen  of  being  first 
married.  Echard. 

MER'SIQN  (raSr'shun),  n.  [L.  mersio.']  The  act 
of  merging;  immersion.  Barrow. 

ME-RU  'LI-D.X,  n.  [L.  merula,  a  black-bird.] 
(Omith.)  A  family  of  dentirostral  birds  ; 
thrushes.  Yarrell. 

M5-Rt5'L!-DAN,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Merulida.  Brande. 

ME'RUS,  re.     {Areh.)  Same  as  Mekos.        Weale. 

MER-  y-CO-  THE ' RI-  t/M,  n.  [Gr.  ^wKrifu,  to  chew 
the  cud,'  and  Oriplov,  a  beast.]  {Pal.)  A  genus 
of  extinct  fossil  mammals  allied  to  the  camel. 

Pictet. 

Crabb. 


Mjp-SEEM^',  impersonal  verb. 
It  seems  to  me  ;  methinks. 


MESCH'-FAt,  n.     A  mash-vat. 

[i.    MESEEMEC] 

Sid7iey. 

>tfS^  MeeeemSf  methinks^  melistcth^  are  the  only  true 
impergunal  verbs  in  the  English  language.  Dr.  Latltam. 
~  Meseema  and  melisteth  are  now  obsolete  ;  metliinlcs, 
obsolescent,  or  less  used  now  than  formerly. 

M{;-SEM-BEY-AN'TH5-mOm,  n.  [Gr.  iiiarmBfla, 
midday  ;  [Unos,  middle,  and  S/aipa,  day.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  succulent  plants,  mostly  growmg  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  flowers  of  which 
usually  expand  at  midday.  Loudon. 

Me^-(lN-TfiR'lC,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  mesenterico  ;  Fr. 
m^senttrique.']     Relating  to  the  mesentery. 

Cheyne. 

MES-E^r-TE-Ri'TlS,  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation 
of  the  mesentery.  Dunglison. 

MES'?N-Ti5R-y  (m6z'?n-t6r-?),  «.  [Gr.  ixeccvrfpwv  ; 
fiicros,  middle,'  and  Ivrepov,  an  entrail ;  It.  &  Sp. 
mesenterio  ;  Fr.  mJsent^re.']  {Anat.)  A  dupli- 
cature  of  the  peritoneum,  which  suspends  the 
small  intestine,  and  preserves  it  in  its  place. 

Ihinglison. 

Mfis-lp-RA'lC,  a.  [Gr.  puciomov,  the  mesentery  ; 
litnos,  middle,  and  ipmi,  the  belly  ;  It.  §  Sp.  me- 
aeraico.']  Belonging  to  the  mesentery ;  mesen- 
teric ;  — written  also  meaairaic.  Browne. 

MESH,  «.  VOyxt.moesche;  Ger.  masohe;  Old  Fr. 
mache;  w.  masjr.J  The  space  between  the 
threads  of  a  net ;  mterstice  of  a  net.       Carew. 

MfiSH,  V.  a.  \i.  MESHED ;  pp.  meshing,  meshed.] 
To  catch  in  a  net ;  to  insnare ;  to  entangle. 

The  flicB  by  chance  meshed  in  her  hair.  Drayton. 

MiSSH'y,  u,.  Having  meshes  ;  reticulated  ;  netted. 
Caught  in  the  vieehy  Bnarc,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings.  Thomson. 

m£§'I-AL,  a.    [Gr.  ixlms.']    Middle.  Smart. 

ME'SITE,  n.  [Gr.  iiiolrm,  a  mediator.]  {Chem.) 
A  liquid  existing  in  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  pro- 
duced in  the  distillation  of  wood.  Hoblyn. 

ME^'LJN,  n.    [A.  S.  mceslenn.  —  See  Maslin.] 


1.  A  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  as 
wheat  and  rye ;  —  written  also  maslin,  mastline, 
miaselaney  and  misceline.  Hooker. 

2.  A  union  of  flocks.  Loudon. 

ME§-M5R-EE',  n.  The  person  to  whom  mesmer- 
ism is  communicated.  Ogilvie. 

M??-MER'!C,         I  a.    Relating  to  mesmerism  or 
IVI5§-MEE'I-CAL,  1  animal  magnetism.  Charribers. 

ME§'M?R-IfM,  n.  [Fr.  m£smeri8me.'\  Another 
term  for  animal  magnetism,  magnetic  sleep, 
somnambulism,  or  clairvoyance  ;  —  so  called 
from  Anthony  Mesmerj  who  first  brought  it  into 
notice  at  Vienna,  about  the  year  1776.  Brande. 

MEfl'MJgR-IST,  re.    A  mesmerizer.         Martineau. 
Mff -m6r-I-Z  A'TION,  re.  Act  of  mesmerizing.  Wr. 

Mfi^'M^R-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  mesmeeized  ;  pp.  mes- 
merizing, mesmerized.]  To  put  into  a  state 
of  mesmeric  or  unnatural  sleep.  I)r.  J.  Blliotson. 

Mfi^'MfR-iZ-pE,  n.    One  who  mesmerizes. 

MESNE  (men),  a.    [Old  Fr.]    {Law.)  Middle  ;  in- 
tervening ;  intermediate  ;  as,  "  Mesne  lord,"  i.  e. 
one  between  a  tenant  and  his  lord.      Whishaw. 
Mesneprocess,  an  intermediate  process,  which  issues 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  suit.  Whishaw. 

MES'O-BLAsT,  n.  The  so-called  nucleus  of  cells. 
—  See  ECTOBLAST.  Agassiz. 

MES'p-CAEP,  n.  [Gr.  iilcoi,  middle,  and  Kapirds, 
fruit.]  {Bot.)  The  middle  part  of  a  pericarp, 
when  it  is  distinguishable  into  three  layers.  Gray. 

MfiS-O-CO'LON,  n.  [Gr.  iicc6mli>v  ;  filnos,  middle, 
and'nuAoi/,  the  colon;  Fr.  mi'socoibn.']  {Anat.) 
A  name  given  to  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  fix  the  different  parts  of  the  colon  to  the 
abdominal  parietes.  Dunglison. 

m£s-P-GAs'TRjC,  a.  [Gr.  /jfVot,  middle,  and  yaa- 
Tfjp,  the  belly.]  {Anat.)  Noting  the  membrane 
by  which  the  stomach  is  attached  to  the  abdo- 
men. Maunder. 

m£s'0-lAbe,  n.  [Gr.  iiimi60ov;  /jitros,  middle, 
and  lajji^hvia,  to  take  ;  L.  mesolabium ;  Fr.  me'- 
solabe.']  An  instrument  employed  by  the  an- 
cients to  find  two  mean  proportionals  between 
two  given  straight  lines.  Brande. 

MESOLE,  «.  {Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  lime,  occurring  in  implanted  globules, 
with  a  flat,  columnar,  radiate  structure.    Dana. 

t  MfiS-O-LEU'COS,  n.  [Gr.  fieadXeuKo;,  middling 
white  ;  ftltrog,  middle,  and  ?.£VK6i,  white  ;  L.  meso- 
leucos.']  A  precious  stone,  black,  witli  a  streak 
of  white  in  the  middle.  Johnson. 

MES'p-LOBE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  i^hos  and  >.oPis, 
a  lobe.]  {Anat.)  A  white  medullary  band  con- 
necting the  hemispheres  of  the  brain ;  corpus 
callosum,  Dunglison. 

MES'O-LO-BAR,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mesolobe. 
"  Mesolobar  arteries."  Dxmglison. 

MES-P-LOG'A-rJtHM,  n.  [Gr.  fiwoj,  middle,  Uyo;, 
a  discourse,  and  AptOjid^^  a  number ;  Fr.  meso- 
logarithme.!  A  logarithm  of  the  co-sine,  or 
anti-logarithm  ;  or  a  logarithm  of  the  co-tan- 
gent, or  differential  logarithm.  Harris. 

MES'p-LYTE,  n.  [Gr.  /lims,  middle,  and  XiBos,  a 
stone.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  soda ;  —  called  also  lime  and  soda 
mesotype.  Dana. 

M5-s5M'?-lAs  [m?-Bora'e-iaB,  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  me- 
so'me-ias,  Ja. ;  mfis-o-me'l^s.  Ash,  Wr.'],  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  fieafi^EXa^ ;  fiimg,  middle,  and  fiiXas, 
black.]  {Min.)  A  precious  stone,  with  a  black 
vein  parting  every  color  in  the  midst.       Bailey. 

MES-pM-PHA'Lt-6N,  n.  [Gr.  ^icofupiho;,  in  mid- 
navel  ;  fii(70!,  middle,  and  i/xfihov,  the  httle 
navel.]     {Anat.)  The  middle  navel.  Crabb. 

MES-p-PHLCE'UM,  n.  [Gr.  ^tirfe,  middle,  and 
iji?.ot6i,  bark.]  {Bot.)  The  middle  or  green 
bark.  Gray. 

MES-p-PHYL'LUM,  n.  [Gr.  films,  middle,  and 
(pdUou,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  The  parenchymatous 
tissue  forming  the  fleshy  part  of  a  leaf,  between 
the  upper  and  lower  integuments.  Brande. 

MfiS'p-SPEEM,  n.  [Gr.  i^lco;,  middle,  and  arip/^a, 
a  seed.]     {Bot.)  One  of  the   membranes   of  a 


seed ;  the  second  membrane  from  the  surface ; 
the  secundine.  Wright. 

m£S-P-TH6'RAX,  re.  [Gr.  [ilmi,  middle,  and  Bd- 
pa|,  the  thorax.]  {hnt.)  The  middle  segment 
of  the  thorax  in  insects.  Westwood. 

MES'p-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  iieaas,  middle,  and  rtinoi, 
type  ;  Fr.  mesotype.']  {Min.)  A  hydrated  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  soda,  or  of  alumina  and 
lime.  Dana. 

MfiS-pX-AL'JC,  a.  [Gr.  iiiaos,  middle,  and  Eng. 
oxalic.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  frohi 
alloxanic  acid.  Thomson. 

MES'PJ-LUS,  n.  [Grr.  /iccmZov ;  iilms,  middle,  and 
TTi?.os,  a  ball ;  L.  mespilum.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
deciduous  trees  bearing  hemispherical  fruit ; 
medlar.  Loudon. 

t  M5S-PRl§E',  n.  [Old  Fr.  mespris ;  Fr.  mdpris.] 
Contempt;  scorn.  Spenser. 

MESS,  n.  [Goth.  Tnes,  a  table  ;  A.  S.  myse,  mese  ; 
Old  Ger.  mias  ;  Ger.  m.ass,  a  measure,  a  meal 
or  mess;  Nor.  Fr.  mees,  meese,  a  mess.  —  L. 
mensa,  a  table ;  Sp.  Tnesa.] 

1.  A  dish;  a  quantity  of  food  sent  to  table 
at  one  time,  or  for  a  certain  number. 

Better  ie  a  mess  of  pottage  with  love,  than  a  fat  ox  with  evil 
will.  J'rov.  XV.  17,  Tram,  of  1551. 

Herbs,  and  other  country  mexieK 
Wliich  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses.  Milton. 

2.  The  number  of  persons  who  eat  together  at 
the  same  table,  and  for  whom  a  regular  meal,  or 
ordinary,  is  provided ;  a  set ;  a  company ;  a  crew. 

A  mesi  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late.  Shak. 

3.  A  set  of  four. 

You  three  fools  lacked  one  fool  to  make  up  the  mess.    Shak. 

Where  are  your  tticss  of  sons  i*  (Edward,  George,  Richard, 
and  Edmund.)  Shak. 

m^  As  at  great  dinners  or  feasts  the  company  was 
usually  arranged  into  fours,  which  were  called  messes, 
and  were  served  together,  the  word  came  to  mean  a 
set  of  four,  in  a  general  way.    J^ares. 

4.  A  mixed  mass  ;  a  medley ;  a  hotch-potch. 
[Colloquial.]  Smart. 

5.  A  situation  of  distress  and  difficulty ;  as, 
"  To  get  into  a  mess."     [Colloquial.]        Smart. 

6.  {Mil.)  A  public  dinner  provided  for  the 
officers  of  a  regiment  or  of  different  regiments, 
to  the  support  of  which  they  are  bound  to  con- 
tribute a  portion  of  their  pay.  Brande. 

Mfess,  V.  n.    [A.  S.  Tnetsian.]     [t.  messed  ;  pp. 

MESSING,  MESSED.] 

1.  To  take  food  ;  to  eat ;  to  feed.       Johnson. 

2.  To  take  meals  in  common  with  others  ;  to 
contribute  to  support  a  common  table,  particu- 
larly of  naval  and  military  men. 

An  inn,  where  the  officers  of  a  regiment  he  had  served  in 
were  messing.'  Pye. 

MES'SAGE,  n.  [L.  missio,  a  sending,  from  which 
is  made  in  Low  L.  missaticum,  and  then  mes- 
sagium.  Landais —  It.  messagio ;  Sp.  mensage ; 
Old  Fr.  mes  ;  Fr.  message.] 

1.  A  verbal  or  written  communication  sent 
from  one  person,  to  another. 

Gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  nmssage,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound.    MiUon. 

2.  An  address  or  communication  of  a  presi- 
dent, or  a  governor,  on  pubhc  affairs,  to  the 
legislature ;  also,  a  communication  from  one 
branch  of  a  legislature  to  another.     [U.  S.] 

Syn.  —  A  person  is  sent  on  an  errand  to  carry  a 
message.    Go  on  an  errand ;  carry  a  message. 

MES'SA^IE-CARD,  re.  A  written  card.  B.  Jonson. 

\MES'S4-qER,n.    [Fr.]    A  messenger.    Gower. 

t  MES'SpL,  n.     A  leper  ;  an  outcast.       Chaucer. 

fMES'SgL-RY,  «.    Leprosy.  Chaucer. 

MES'spN-ppR,  n.     [Fr.  messager.] 

1.  A  bearer  of  a  message  ;  emissary ;  express. 

Came  running  in,  much  like  Q  man  dismayed, 

I-  with  letters.  Spenser. 


2.  A  harbinger  ;  a  forerunner ;  a  herald. 

Yon  gray  Unes 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  mesKngers  of  day.  Shak. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  rope  used  for  heaving  in  a  cable 
by  the  capstan.  Dana. 

tMES'S^T,  re.   A  kind  of  dog;  a  cur.  Hall,  1636. 

MIJS-SI'AD,  n.  The  modern  epic  poem  of  Ger- 
many, written  byKlopstock,  relating  to  the  suf- 
ferings and  triumph  of  the  Messiah.      Brande. 


mIeN,  Si'E;    m6vE,  nor,  SON;    bCll,  BUR,  ROLE.  — 9,  g,  5,  J,  soft;  £,  e,  s,  i,  hard;   ?  as  z  ,•   ?  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


MESSIAH 

M^S-SI'AH,   n.     [Heb.   H'^B/Q,   anointed.]     The 

Anointed ;  the  Christ ;  the  Saviour.  John  i.  41. 

MlSS-Sl'AH-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  the  Messiah. 

MES-SJ-AN'IC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Messiah.Bc.RCT, 

•MESSIEURS  (mSsh'urz  or  mSs'yerz)  [mes'surz,  S. 
mSsh'sh&rz   or   mSsh-sh&rz',    IV. ;    rnes'sei'z,    P. 
mesh-shorz',   J.j    mes-serz',    E.;   niesh'urz,   J^. 
mfisli'sherz,    Ja. ;    mes'yerz,    Sm.    C.    tVr.X   n. 
[Fr. ;  pi.  of  monsieur.']   Sirs  ;  gentlemen  ;  plural 
of  JW>'. ;  abbreviated  to  Messrs. — See  Master. 

MESS'MATE,  n.    One  who  eats  at  the  same  table, 

Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 
Sing  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  Stevens 

MES'SUA^fE  (mgs'swjj),  n.  [Low  L.  messtiagium  ; 
Old  Fr.  mese,  meason,  a  house.]  {Law.)  The 
dwelling-house,  adjoining  land,  offices,  &c.,  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  household.  Burrill. 

M^S-TEE',  n.  The  offspring  of  a  white  and  a 
quadroon ;  —  written  also  mustee.  [West  In- 
dies.] P.  Cyc. 

MfS-TI'NO,  n.  The  offspring  of  a  Spaniard  or 
Creole  and  a  native  Indian ;  a  mestizo.  Brmide. 

M^S-TI'ZO,  re. ;  pi.  m^s-tI'zoj.  [Sp.,  mongrell 
The  offspring  of  a  Spaniard  or  a  white  person 
and  an  American  Indian ;  a  mestino.  [Spanish 
America.]  Murray. 

Me-StM'NI-CtJM,  re.  [Gr.  filmt,  middle,  and  iJ^vot, 
a  song.]  (Mus.)  A  repetition  at  the  end  of  a 
stanza;  refrain.  Walker. 

MET,  i.  &  p.  from  meet.    See  Meet. 

MIST,  n.  A  measure ;  a  bushel :  —  a  nleasure  of 
two  bushels.     [Local,  Eng.]  Hunter. 

MET.a—.  [Gr.  fifrd.]  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek 
origin,  signifying  beyond,  over,  after,  with,  be- 
tween ;  frequently  answering  to  the  Latin  trans. 

ME-TMB'A-SIS,n.  [Gr.  fxlrdlians  ;  furallaivai,  to 
pass  over.] 

1.  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  the  orator  passes 
from  one  thing  to  another ;  a  transition.  Bailey. 

2.  {Med.)  A  change  of  remedy,  practice,  &c. ; 
metabola.  Dunglison. 

Mp-TAB'O-LA,  re.  [Gr.  furaSoXfi  ;  iiCTa^aXXia,  to 
change  ;  It.  metabole ;  Fr.  mHabole.'\  {Med.)  A 
change  of  time,  air,  or  disease.  Bailey. 

MiST-A-BO'LI-AN,  re.  [Gr.  fisTa^oXr'i,  change.] 
{Eni.)  An  insect  that  undergoes  a  metamor- 
phosis. Brande. 

MET-A-CAE'PAL,  u,.  Belonging  to  the  metacar- 
pus.' '  Dunglison. 

MET-A-CAE'PyS,  re.  [Gr.  iitTcucipmiiv;  itiri,  be- 
tween, and  Ka^irds,  the  wrist;  Fr.  mHaearpe.] 
{Anat.)  The  part  of  the  hand  comprised  between 
the  carpus,  or  wrist,  and  the  fingers.  Dunglison. 

Mp-TAy'jp-TONte,  re.  [Gr.  \j.eT&,  with,  and  Eng. 
acetone.']  {Chem.)  A  combustible  liquid  obtained 
mixed  with  acetone  in  distilling  sugar  with 
quicklime.  Hoblyn. 

M(;-TA£!H'RO-Nl^M  (me-tJLk'ro-nizm),  re.  [Gr. 
/ifr(i,  after,  and  ;\;p(5w)ff,  time ;  It.  ^  Sp.  metacro- 
nisnio  ;  Fr.  m^tachronisme.]  {Chron.)  An  er- 
ror in  chronology  which  consists  in  placing  an 
event  after  its  proper  time.  Gregory. 

MET' A-Ci^M,  re.  [Gr.  ixsTaKitr^is ;  L.  metacismus ; 
It.  metacismo ;  Fr.  mHacisme.]  The  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  letter  m ;  a  fault  in  pro- 
nouncing the  letter  m.  Maunder. 

MET-A-GAL'LATE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
frorri  metagallic  acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

MfiT-.\-GA.L'L!C,  a.  [Gr.  itiri,  with,  and  Eng. 
gallic.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by  a 
partial  decomposition  of  gallic  acid.        P.  Cyc. 

ME'TA^E,  re.     [See  Mete,  v.] 

1.'  Measurement  of  coals.  Todd. 

2.  A  charge  for  measuring.  Simmonds. 

MET-A-9EN'5-SIS,  re.  [Gr.  iiird,  ^  indicating 
chaiige,  and  ylvcmq,  origin,  creation.]  The 
changes  of  form  which  the  representative  of  a 
species  undergoes  in  passing,  by  a  series  of 
successively  generated  individuals,  from  the  egg 
to  the  perfect  state.  Brande. 

MET-A-GEAM'MA-t!§M,  re.     [Gr.  iiiri,  after,  and 
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ypdnfiaj  a  letter.]  The  art  or  the  practice  of 
transposing  letters  so  as  to  form  new  words; 
an  agrammatism.  Camden. 

MET'AL  (met'tl  or  met'^l)  [mSt'tl,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Wr. 
Wb.\  mgt'ril,  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.\  m6t'tiil,  J.'\,n. 
[Gr.  fx{TaX?.ov  ;  L.  metallum;  It.  metallo]  Sp. 
metal;  Fx.  metal.'\ 

1.  An  undecompounded,  opaque  body,  of  pe- 
culiar lustre,  insoluble  in  water,  fusible  by  heat, 
and  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen. 

.^S^  The  metals  conduct  electricity  and  heat,  and, 
appearing  at  the  negative  surface  when  their  com- 
pounds are  electrolyzed,  they  are  considered  as  electro- 
positive bodies.  The  metals  known  to  the  ancients 
were  seven,  viz.  :  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  mercury, 
lead,  and  tin  ;  but  their  number  is  now  reckoned  at 
forty-eight.  They  are  good  conductors  of  heat,  and 
most  of  them  also  of  electrictity.  All  metals  are  capa- 
ble of  combining  with  oxygen,  but  with  affinities  and 
quantities  extremely  different.  Potassium  and  sodium 
have  the  strongest  atfinity  for  it,  arsenic  and  chronium 
the  feeblest.  Many  metals  become  acids  by  a  sufficient 
dose  of  oxygen,  while,  with  a  smaller  dose,  they  con- 
stitute salifiable  bases.  Many  of  the  metals  are 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  some,  such  as  bismuth, 
antimony,  and  arsenic  are  brittle.  They  are  all,  with 
the  exception  of  mercury,  solid  at  the  temperature  of 
the  air.     Qraliam.     Ure. 

2.  Courage;  spirit;  mettle. — See  Mettle. 

Being  glad  to  find  their  companions  had  so  much  metals 
after  a  long  debnte  the  mojor  part  carried  it.  Clarendon. 

3.  Glass  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Simmonds. 

4.  Broken  stone  for  roads.  Simmonds. 

5.  The  effective  power  of  guns  carried  by  a 
vessel  of  war.  Simmonds. 

6.  An  East  Indian  sweetmeat.       Simmonds.. 
j^=  "  As  the  metaphorical  sense  of  this  word,  cour- 

arre  and  spirit,  has  passed  into  a  different  orthography, 
mettle^  so  the  orthography  of  this  sense  has  corrupted 
the  pronunciation  of  the  original  word,  and  made  it 
perfectly  similar  to  the  metaphorical  one.  It  is  almost 
the  only  instance  in  the  language  where  al  is  pro- 
nounced in  this  manner,  and  the  impropriety  is  so 
striking  as  to  encourage  an  accurate  speaker  to  restore 
the  a  to  its  sound  as  heard  in  medal."     Walker, 

M^-TAL'D5-HYDE,  n.  [Gr.  fxerd,  with,  and  Eng. 
aldehyde.'^  {Chem.)  A  substance  into  which 
aldehyde  is  partially  converted  when  kept  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  in  a  close  vessel.  Horsford. 

MET-A-LEP'S|S,  ra. ;  pi.  mSt-a-lEp'se§.  [Gr. 
^iT&X7}\\^ig ;  fieTaXa[i(3dvo}j  to  interchange.]  {Rhet.) 
A  continuation  of  a  trope  in  one  word  through 
several  significations  ;  as,  "  The  Rhine  is  in 
arms,"  i.  e.  by  the  Khine  we  mean  the  country, 
and  by  country  we  mean  the  people.         Smart. 

MET-A-LEP'TIC,         )  „.     j.  Relating  to  meta- 
MET-A-LEP'Tf-CAL,  S  lepsis. 

2.  Transverse  ;  transposed.  Smart. 

In  a  metaleptical 
Bp.  Sanderson. 

MET'ALLED  (met'tjld),  u,.   See  METTLED.    Todd. 

M^-TAIj'LIC,  a.  [It.  metallico  ;  Sp.  metalieo ; 
Fr.  mHallique.]  Relating  to  metal ;  containing 
metal ;  consisting  of  metal ;  resembling  metal. 
"  Metallic  ore."  Brooke.  "MetallicXustxe."  Dana. 

Metallic  tractors,  metallic  rods,  as  used  by  Dr.  Ellsha 
Perkins,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease.—  See  Perkinism. 

M^-TAl'LI-CAL,  a.    Metallic,     [k.]  'Wotton. 

M^-TAL-LI-FACT'UEE,  re.  [L.  metallum,  a  metal, 
anifacio,  to  malte.]  Tlie  manufacture  of  met- 
als,    [r.]  R.  Park. 

MET-AL-LIF'fR-OUS,  a.  [L.  metallum,  a  metal, 
andyero,  to  bear;  It.  metalUfero  ;  Sp.  metali- 
fero  ;  Fr.  metallif^re.]     Producing  metals. 

M5-tAl'LI-f6RM,  a.  [L.  metallum,  a  metal,  and 
forma,  form ;  It.  metalliforme.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  metal.  Smart. 

MET'AL-LINE  (19)  [m«t'?l-lin,  W.  J.  R.  C.  Wb. ; 
met'iil-IIn,  E.  F. ;  me-tSLl'lin,  S.  Ash ;  m^-tgl'lln 
or  met'jl-Iin,  Ja.  K. ;  inet'iil-lin,  Wr.],  a.  [It. 
metallino.] 

1.  Impregnated  with  metal.  "  JIfcteffiree  wa- 
ters." Bacon. 

2.  Consisting  of  metal ;  metallic.  "  A  metal- 
line cylinder."  Boyle. 

SS'  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  and  Bai- 
ley accent  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  ;  but  Dr. 
Kenrick,  W.  Johneton,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  Barclay, 


MET-A-LEP'TJ-CAL-LY,   ad. 
manner ;  transversely. 


METAMORPHOSIS 

Penning,  and  Entick,  the  first.    I  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronomice  the  latter  mode  the  more  correct."  Walker. 

MET'AL-LiST,  re.  A  worker  in,  or  one  skilled  in, 
metals.  Moxon. 

m£T-AL-LI-ZA'TION,  re.  [Fr.  mHallisation.] 
Act  or  art  of  changing  into  metal.  Francis. 

MfiT'AL-LiZE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  mHalliser.]  [i.  met- 
allized ;  pp.  METALLIZING,  METALLIZED.] 
To  convert  into  a  metal.;  to  impart  metaUic 
qualities  to.  Smart. 

M?  TAL'LO-jCHROME,  re.  [Gr.  iihaV.ov,  a  metal, 
and  xpS/ia,  color.]  A  prismatic  tint  observed  on 
polished  steel  plates  on  which  have  been  de- 
posited by  electrolytic  action  a  thin  film  of  per- 
oxide of  lead.  Nobili. 

mST-AL-LOjCH'RO-MY,  re.  The  art  of  coloring 
metals.  '  Nobili. 

MET-AL-L6g'KA-PHIST,  re.    A  writer  on  metals. 

MET-AL-LOG'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  filraXlov,  a  metal, 
and  yp6(l)w,  to  write  ;  Sp.  metahgrajia ;  Fr.  me- 
tallographie.]  An  account  or  description  of 
metals.  ~   " 


I  a.     Relating  to,  or 
'  bling,  a  metal  or  a 


MET'AL-LbiD,  re.  [Gr.  fthaXJ.ev,  a  metal,  and 
ciios,  form.]  {Chem.)  A  non-metallic,  inflam- 
mable body,  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c. :  — 
applied  also  to  the  metaUic  bases  of  the  fixed 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  Brande. 

MET'.fiL-LOID, 

met-al-l6id'al, 

loid." 

MET-AL-LiJR'^JC,         )  „.  [It.  metallurgico ;  Sp. 
MET-AL-LUR'pi-CAL,  )  metaluryico ;  Fr.  metal- 

lurg'iqne.]     Relating  to  metallurgy.        Ec.  Rev. 

MET'AL-LUR-fJIST,  re.  [Fr.  mdtallurgiste.']  One 
who  is  engaged  in  extracting  metals.       Bailey. 

MET'AL-LUR-(?Y  [met'?l-Iur-je,  W.  P.  E.  F.  K. 
Sm.'  R.  Ash,  Nares,  Wb. ;  me-t&l'ltir-je,  J.  Ja. 


resem- 
a  metal- 
Buckland. 


C.  Johnson,  Wr. ;  met-al-liir'je,  S.],  re.  [Gr./j/raZ- 
lovj  a  metal,  and  toyov,  a  work  ;  It.  metallurgia ; 
Sp.  metalurgia ;  Fr.  mi'tallurgie.]     The  art  of 


extracting  metals  from  their  ores.  Ure. 

J8®=  "  This  word  is  accented  three  different  ways 
by  diJTerent  orthoepists.  Dr.  Johnson,  Barclay,  Pen- 
ning, and  Perry  accent  it  on  the  second  syllable  ; 
Sheridan,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey  on  the  third  ;  and 
Ash,  Scott,  Nares,  and  Entick  on  the  first ;  and  Ken- 
rick on  the  first  and  third.  The  accent  on  the  lirst 
seems  to  me  the  most  correct."     Walker. 

MET'AL-MAN,  re.     A  worker  in  metals.     Burton. 

MET-A-MEK'IC,  a.  [_Gr.  /jiTd,  noting  change,  and 
liipos,  a  part.]  {Chem.)  Noting  bodies  of  the 
same  composition  and  atomic  weight,  but  differ- 
ing remarkably  in  certain  of  their  properties, 
probably  in  consequence  of  dissimilar  molecular 
constitution.  Brande. 

MET-A-MOR'PHIC,  a.     [See  Metamorphose.] 

1.  Noting  change  ;  changeable.  Clarke. 

2.  (Min.)  Noting  a  class  of  sedimentary 
rocks  which  have  been  changed  by  heat;  — 
called  also  stratified  primary  rocks.  Lyell. 

MET-A-MOR'PHI§M,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  metamorphic.  Clarke. 

MET-A-MOR'PHIST,  re.  {Theol.)  One  who  holds 
that  the  body  of  Christ  was  transformed  into  the 
Deity  at  the  ascension.  Smart. 

MET-A-MOE'PHIZE,  v.  a.  To  transform ;  to  met- 
amorphose. Wollaston, 

MET-A-m6R'PII0SE  (mSt-fi-mbr'fos),  v.  a.  [Gr. 
HiTa[iop(p6oijac ,  to  be  transformed;  It.  metamor- 
fosare ;  Fr.  metamorjihoser.]  [i.  metamor- 
phosed ;  pp.  METAMORPHOSING,  METAMOR- 
PHOSED.] To  change  the  form  or  shape  of;  to 
transform ;  to  transfigure ;  to  transmute. 
Thus  men,  my  lord,  be  metamorphosed 
From  seemly  shnpc  to  birds  and  ugly  beasts.  Gascoigne. 

Syn.  — See  Transfigure. 

MET-A-MOR'PI-IOSE,  re.  [Fr. ;  'L.  metamorphosis.] 
A  transformation ;  a  metamorphosis.  Thompson. 

MET-A-MOR'PHO-SjpR,  re.  One  who  metamor- 
phoses. '  Gaseoigne. 

MET-A-M6r'PHO-SIC,  a.  Transforming  ;  chang- 
ing t"he  form.  "  Metamorphosic  faMes."  Pownall. 

MET-A-MOR'PHO-SIS,   re. ;    pi.  MfiT-A-MOR'piip- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FAlL;    HfilR,  HER; 
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METEOROUS 


SE^.     [Gr.  [tcTaiidpipojaig ;  /^frd,  prefix  indicating 
change,  and  lidptpij,  form.] 

1.  Change  of  form  or  shape  ;  transformation. 

"What,  my  noble  colonel  in  metamorphosis\  On  what  oc- 
caaon  aru  you  transformed?  Dryden. 

2.  {Zoul.)  The  change  of  form  which  some 
insects  and  other  animals  undergo  in  passing 
from  one  stage  of  existence  to  another.  Brande. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  adaptation  of  one  organ  to  sev- 
eral different  purposes,  connected  with  which 
are  changes  in  form,  size,  color,  &c.       P.  Cyc. 

MET-A-MOR-PHOS'TJ-CAL,  a.  Kelating  to,  or 
affected  by,  metamorphosis.  Pope. 

MiET'A-PHOR,  n.  [Gr.  [ieratpopd;  fisTci,  over,  and 
(pipuij  to  carry  ;  L.  inetaphora ;  It.  ^  Sp.  Tneta- 
fora\  Fr.  metaphore.'\  {Rhet.)  A  figure  of 
speech  founded  on  the  resemblance  which  one 
object  is  supposed  to  bear,  in  some  respect,  to 
another,  or  a  figure  by  which  a  word  is  trans- 
ferred from  a  subject  to  which  it  properly  belongs, 
to  another,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  comparison 
is  impUed,  though  not  formally  expressed ;  a 
comparison  or  simile  comprised  in  a  word ;  as, 
"  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet."  Ps.  cxix.  105. 

An  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  nature  ennobles  art;  an 
epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  art  degrades  nature. .TbArison, 

Of  metaphors,  those  generally  conduce  most  to  energy  or 
viTacity  of  style  which  illustrate  an  intellectual  by  a  sensible 
object.  Whately. 

Syn. — A  metaphor  differs  from  a  simile  in  being 
expressed  without  any  sign  of  comparison  ;  Tlius, 
"  Tlie  silvRr  moon  "  is  a  metaphor  ;  "  The  moon  is 
bright  as  silver  "  is  a  simile.  —  See  Figure,  Siaxile. 

MET-A-PH6R'IC,  }  a,.     [It.  Ss  Sp.  metafoHco  ; 

MET-A-PHOR'I-CAL,  )  Fr.  niHaphorique'A  Re- 
lating to,  or  partaking  of,  metaphor  ;  not  literal ; 
figurative.  *'  Metaphoricalesi'gre&^iorLsJ'^ Browne. 


MET-A-PHOR'I-CAL-LY,  ad. 
literally ;  by  metaphor. 


Figuratively ;   not 
Steioart. 


The   quality   of 
Ash. 


MET-A-PHOR'I-CAL-NESS, 

being  metaphorical. 

MET'A-PHOR-IST  [met'51-for-jst,  Sm.  R.  C.  If>.  ; 
met'fi-for-ist,  K.\  me-tef'o-rist,  Todd'],  n.  A 
maker  of  metaphors.  Arbuthnot. 

MET-A-PH6s'PHATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
of  metaphosphoric  acid  and  a  base.         Wright. 

MET-A-PHOS-PH6r'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  formed  by  burning  phosphorus  under  a 
bell-glass  filled  with  air  or  with  oxygen.  Brande. 

MET'A-PHRA^E  (met'?i-fraz),  n.  IGr.  (lermppaai^i 
jWfTQ,  indicatmg  change,  and  ippdfrtg,  a  speaking, 
a  phrase ;  Sp.  metafrasio ;  Fr.  mitaphrase.'] 
A  transfer  of  phrases  or  idioms,  without  alter- 
ation, into  another  language ;  a  mere  verbal 
translation. 

The  translation  is  not  60  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor  so  close 
as  metaphrase.  Dryden. 


M^-TAPH'RA-SiS,    n.      [Gr.] 
translation ;  a  metaphrase. 


A  merely  verbal 
Crabb. 


MET'A-PHRAST,  ra.  [Gr.  ^fr«0pQOT;7f ;  It.  §  Sp. 
metafraste  \  Fr.  metaphraste.']  A  maker  of  a 
metaphrase  ;  a  literal  translator.  Warton. 

MfiT-A-PHRAs'TfC,  ;  ^,      close  in  interpre- 

MET-A-PHRAS'TI-CAL,  )  tation ;  literal.     '' Met- 

aphrastic  versions.^*  Warton. 

MET-A-PHY§'IC,  n.    Metaphysics,  [r.]      Watts. 
JS^^  The  singular   form  metaphysic   is   sometimes, 
though  not  often,  met  with.    "  Tims  far  we  have  ar- 
gued for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  opposed  metaphysic 
to  metaphysic."    Beattie. 


See  physic  beg  the  Stagvrite'a  defence; 
See  metaphysic  call  for  aid  on  sense. 


Pope. 


MET-A-PHY§'IC.  U.     [li.  8,^^.  mefajisico, 

MET-A-PHY^'I-CAL,  )  Fr.  m.etaphysique.'] 

1.  Pertaining  or  according  to  metaphysics. 

Stezvai't. 
Shak. 


\  Metaphysical  speculations. 
2.  t  Preternatural ;  supernatural. 


3.  Versed  in  metaphysics.  Johnson. 

MfiT-A-PHY§'l-CAI^LY,  ad.  In  a.  metaphysical 
manner ;  by  metaphysics.  South. 

MET-A-PHY-^I"CIAN"  (met-g-fe-zash'jn),  n.  [Fr. 
metaphystcien.'^  One  versed  in  metaphysics  or 
intellectual  philosophy.  Stewart. 

MET-A-PHY^'l-CO-THE-p-I-O^'I-CAL,  a.  Em- 
bracing metaphysics  and  theology.        DisraeU. 

MfiT-A-PHY§'lCS  (met-fi-fiz'jks),  n.  pi,     [Gr.  fierd. 


TO  (ftvaiKa,  after  those  things  which  relate  to  ex- 
ternal nature,  or,  after  physics;  —  an  expres- 
sion used  by  Aristotle  in  the  chapter  of  one  of 
his  works  which  follows  that  relating  to  matters' 
of  natural  philosophy.  —  "From  this  part  of 
Aristotle's  logic,  there  is  an  easy  transition  to 
what  has  been  called  his  metaphysics  ;  a  name 
unknown  to  the  author  himself,  and  given  to 
his  most  abstract  philosophical  works  by  his 
editors,  from  an  opinion  that  those  books  ought 
to  be  studied  immediately  after  his  physics,  or 
treatises  on  natural  philosophy."  Gillies.  —  Low 
L.  metaphysica ;  It.  ^  Sp.  metafisica  ;  Fr.  mita- 
physigue.'j  The  philosophy  of  mind,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  matter ;  a  science  of 
which  the  object  is  to  explain  the  principles  and 
causes  of  all  things  existing :  —  according  to 
Stewart,  a  science  "  now  understood  as  equally 
applicable  to  all  those  inquiries  which  have  for 
their  object  to  trace  the  various  branches  of 
human  knowledge  to  their  first  principles  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind":  —  according 
to  Brande,  "the  science  which  regards  the  ulti- 
mate grounds  of  being,  as  distinguished  from 
its  phenomenal  modifications  "  :  —  a  speculative 
science  which  soars  beyond  the  bounds  of  ex- 
perience; intellectual  philosophy;  mental  phi- 
losophy ;  mental  science ;  ontology ;  psychology ; 
pneumatology. 

M:p-TAPH'Y-Sis,  n.  [Gr.  ixtTa(p{}0(iat,  to  become 
by  a  change.]  Change  of  form  or  shape  ;  trans- 
formation ;  metamorphosis.  Hamilton. 

MET'A-PLA^M,  re.  [Gr. /ifrcETrP.ao-^ds ;  /^frd,  noting 
change,  and  Tr^.Qo-ffw,  to  form  ;  L.  metaplasmus ; 
It.  metaplasmo;  Fr.  ?n^faplasm,e.']  {Gram.)  A 
figure  which  consists  in  alterations  of  the  let- 
ters or  the  syllables  of  a  word,  as  by  aiigmenta- 
tion,  diminution,  or  immutation.  Brande. 

MiDT-AP-TO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  fifTd-rrTwats,  change  ; 
fierairiiTTtij,  to  change.]  {Med.)  Any  change  in 
the  form  or  the  seat  of  a  disease ;  transfor- 
mation. Dunglison. 

M;p-TAS'TA-SiS,  n. ;  pi.  ME-Tls'TA-sii?.  [Gr. 
^eTdaraaii ;  Fr.  m^tastasc.']  {Med.)  Change  in 
the  seat  of  a  disease,  Dzinylison. 

MET-A-STAT'IC,  a.  Relating  to  metastasis.  "  A 
metastatic  crisis."  Xhmglison. 

MET-A-TAR'SAL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  metatar- 
sus." '  Sharp. 

MET-A-TAR'SUS,  n.  [Gr.  fierd,  after,  and  rapcSg, 
the  "tarsus  or  heel.]  {Anat.)  The  instep  ;  that 
part  of  the  foot  situated  between  the  tarsus  and 
the  toes.  Dunglison. 

MJp-TATH'^.-SiS,  n.;  pi.  me-tXth'e-se?.  [L., 
from  Gr.  ^lET&Qiaig ;  nfTaridrjin,  to  place  diff"erently.] 

1.  {Gram.)  Transposition  of  the  letters  of  a 
word.  Brande. 

2.  {Med.)  An  operation  by  which  a  morbific 
agent  is  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  in 
order  to  produce  less  disturbance  in  the  exercise 
of  the  functions.  Dunglison. 

MET-A-THET'IC,         }  ^^     Relating  to,  or  con- 

MET-A-THET'J-CAL,  )  taining,     metathesis     or 

transposition.  Forby. 

MET-A-THO'RAX,  n.  [Gr.  fierd,  after,  and  Scipa^, 
the  breast.]  {E7it.)  The  third  or  last  segment 
of  the  thorax  in  insects.  Westwood. 

MET'A-TOME,  n.  [Gr.  ^frd,  between,  and  rofit'j, 
a  cutting.]  {Arch.)  The  space  between  one 
dentil  and  the  next.  Brande. 

ME-  tA  '  YER,  n.  '  [Fr. ;  It.  mezzainoh .']  A  farmer 
holding  land  on  condition  of  yielding  half  the 
produce  to  the  proprietor.     [France.]     Brande. 

METE,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  mitan  ;  A.  S.  metan ;  Dut. 
meten  ;  Ger.  messen ;  Sw.  mata.  —  Gr.  iHTpfuj ;  L. 
metior;  Sp.  medir.']  [i.  meted;  pp.  meting, 
METED.]     To  measure;  to  reduce  to  measure. 

With  what  measure  ye  Tneie,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
"g^'ii'  Mait.  TU.  2. 

METE,  n.  [A.  S.  mete,  mitta.  —  Jj.  meta,  a  goal, 
a  limit]  Measure;  limit;  boundary;  bound. 
"  Metes  and  bounds."  Burrill. 

METE'CORN,  n.  A  certain  measure  or  quantity 
of  corn  formerly  given  by  the  lord  of  a  manor 
as  a  reward  for  labor.  Wright. 

t  METE'LY,  a.     Proportionable.  Chaucer. 


tM5-TEMP'SY-€ri6§E,  v.o.  [Gr. /^m^ifu;^^^.]  To 
translate  from  body  to  body  as  a  soul.  Peacham. 

M:5-TEMP-SY-£H6'SIS  (me-temp-se-ko'sis),  n.  [Gr. 
fiiTfiit^bj^wais  ;  /ifT-Q,  noting  change,  and  ifirlv^ow, 
to  animate  ;  iv,  in,  and  ^-^X^'  ^^^^'  ^^^^  >  ^'  ^'^^- 
tenipsychosis.']  The  transmigration  of  the  soul 
from  one  body  to  another,  or  through  different 
successive  bodies. 

The  sages  of  old  live  again  in  us,  and  in  opinions  there  is 
a  metempsychotiu'.  Glanvill. 

MET-:5MP-tO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  iiet6,  after,  and  ifirAir- 
roj,  to  fall  on.]  {Astroii.)  The  solar  equation 
necessary  to  prevent  the  new  moon  from  falling 
a  day  too  late,  or  the  suppression  of^the  bissex- 
tile every  134  years.  B^'ande. 

ME'T(;-0R  [me'te-ur,  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.  ;  me'- 
tyur,  S.  E.  F. ;  me'te-ur  or  nie'clie-ur,  W."],  n. 
[Gr.  (isriuipa,  things  in  the  air ;  /jfru,  noting  di- 
rection, and  aiwpa,  a  hovering  in  the  air;  It. 
meieora  ;  Sp.  meteoro  ;  Fr.  meteoi'e.] 

1.  Any  natural  phenomenon  in  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  clouds ;  —  applied  particularly  to  a 
fiery  or  luminous  body  occasionally  seen  mov- 
ing rapidly  through  the  atmosphere,  to  a  fire- 
ball, called  also  a  falling  star,  and  to  the  phe- 
nomenon otherwise  called  ignis-fatuus. 

2.  Any  thing  that  transiently  dazzles  or 
strikes  with  wonder.  Smart, 

Aerial  meteors,  winds,  wliirlwinds,  &.c.  ;  aqueous 
meteors,  dews,  fogs,  rain,  snow,  &c. ;  luminatis  me- 
teors, halo,  mirage,  rainbow,  &.c.  ;  ig-neoiis  meteors, 
falling  stars,  lightning,  aurora  borealis,  &.c.    Brande. 

ME-TJP-OR'IC,         )  a.     [It.  §  Sp.  meteorico  ;  Fr. 
ME-T?-0R'|-CAL,  )  meteorique.] 

1.  Relating  to  meteors.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Bright,  dazzling,  and  transient.      Brande. 
Meteoric  iron,  iron  as  found  mixed  with  nickel  in 

meteoric  stones  or  aerolites. 

ME'T]f.-OR-I§M,  n.  [Fr.  meteorisme].  {Med.) 
Distention  of  the  abdomen  "with  wind.    Hoblyn. 

ME'Tjp-OR-ITE,  n.  A  meteoric  stone;  a  meteor- 
olite.  Ure. 

t  ME'TJg-OR-IZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  fxertujpi^u),  to  rise  to 
a  height.]     To  ascend  in  evaporation.     Evelyn. 

ME-Tg-O-ROG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  fifriajpa,  meteors, 
and  ypd^w,  to  describe.]  A  description  of  the 
weather;  meteorology.  Month.  Rev. 

ME-T^-OR'O-LITE  [me'te-or-o-llt,  Sm.;  me'te-6- 
r9-lit,  K,  Wr.  Wb.j,  n.  [Gr.  fxiHwpa,  meteors, 
and  XWog,  a  stone  ;  It.  meteorolito ;  Fr.  meteoro- 
lithe.']  {Min.)  A  meteoric  stone ;  a  semi-me- 
tallic mass  falling  from  the  atmosphere ;  an 
aerolite.  Brande, 

MB-Te-OR-O-LO^'lC,         )  ^,      pt.  ^  Sp.  mete- 

ME-T?-0R-O-L0^'l-CAL,  )  orologico ;    Fr.   met^.- 

orologique.']      Relating  to  the  atmosphere  and 

its  phenomena ;  relating  to  meteorology.  Browne. 

ME-T:p-O-R0L'O-9iST,  it.  One  versed  in  mete- 
orology. '  Howell. 

ME-T^-O-ROL'O-g^Y,  n.  [Gr.  niriiopa,  meteors, 
and  ?.dyog,  a.  discourse;  It.  <^  S^.  m,eteorologia ; 
'Fi.m^eorologie.]  The  science  of  meteors  :  —  the 
science  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  various  phe- 
nomena, particularly  the  state  of  the  weather. 

JS^  In  its  extended  sense,  meteorology  comprehends 
climatology,  and  the  greater  part  of  physical  geogra- 
phy ;  and  its  object  is  to  determine  the  diversified  and 
incessantly  changing  influences  of  lieaf,  light,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism,  on  land,  in  the  sea,  and  in 
the  atmosphere.    Brande. 

ME-TJFI-OR'O-MAN-CY,  7i.  [Gr.  fieHwpa,  meteors, 
and  (lavTfia,  prophecy  ;  It.  meteoromanzia  ;  Fr. 
Tneteoi-omancie.']  Divination  by  meteors.  Smart. 

ME-T?-OR'p-SCOPE,  or  M5:-TE'p-Rp-SCOPE 
[me-te'o-ro-skop,  W.\  me'te-or'g-skop,  Sm. ;  me'- 
te-or-o-skop,  Wr.'],  n.  \(jt:.  fieTewpoaKd-mov;  fxeri- 
(lipa,  meteors,  and  <jKOT:iu},  to  view;  It.  m-eteoro- 
scopo  ;  Fr.  meteo7'oscope.]  An  instrument  for 
taking  the  magnitude  and  distances  of  heavenly 
bodies  ;  an  astrolabe.  Wright. 

ME-T^-OR-OS'CO-PY,  n.  That  part  of  astrono- 
my which  treats  of  the  diff"erences  of  the  remote 
heavenly  bodies,  their  distances,  &c.         Crahb. 


f  ME-TE'0-ROUS,    a. 
meteor. 


Having  the   nature  of  a 
Milton. 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RULE.  —  g,  9,  ^,  |,  snft;   jC',  '<;,  g,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z;    X  as  gz.  — THIS,  tliis. 


METER 

ME'T^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  metes  or 
measures.  Burke. 

METE'-STiCK,  «.  [Naut.)  A  staff  to  measure  the 
height  of  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  to  level  the 
hallast.  Crabb. 

fMETE'WAND  (-wond),?i.  A  mete-yard.  Ascham. 

t  METE'-YARD,  n.     A  measuring  rod.  Shak. 

M^l-THEG'LIN,  n.  [W.  meddyglyn.']  A  beverage 
made  of  honey  and  water  fermented  ;  mead. 

Metheglin,  ■wort,  and  malmsey.  Shak. 

M^-THINKS',  V.  impersonal.      [^.  methought.] 

I  think  ;  it  seems  to  me.         Spenser.   Addison. 

-6®=-  Now  somewhat  obsolescent.  —  See  Meseems. 

M:eTH'OD,  n.  [Gr.  tiidobos  ;  ^frd,  after,  and  hh6s, 
a  way  ;  L.  methodus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  metodo  \  Fr. 
mithode.'] 

1.  A  suitable  or  convenient  arrangement  with 
a  view  to  some  end ;  an  orderly  or  regular 
course  ;  a  regular  order ;  regularity  ;  disposition. 

2.  Way  ;  manner ;  rule  ;  mode  ;  means. 

Notwithstanding  a.  faculty  be  bom  with  us,  there  are  sev- 
eral methods  for  cultivating  and  improving  it.  Addison. 

3.  Classification;  system;  as,  "The  method 
of  Buffon  "  ;    **  The  method  of  Linnaeus." 

Syn.  —  See  Disposition,  Regularity,  Se- 
ries, System. 

M^-THOD'IC,         ;  „.     ^L.  methodicus  ;  It.  S^  Sp. 

M?-TH6d'I-CAL,  )  metodico  ;  Fr.  methodique.] 
Haying  method ;  disposed  in  regular  order  ; 
conformed  to  rule  ;  regular  ;  orderly  ;  formal ; 
systematic  ;  systematical ;  exact. 

Syn.  —  He  is  metJiodical  who  does  thiiip;a  according 
to  method  ;  he  is  systematical  who  does  things  accord- 
ing to  system  ;  he  is  regular  who  does  things  according 
to  order  or  rule.  Methodical  in  business  ;  systematic 
in  the  disposing  of  time  ;  regular  in  conduct.  Method- 
ical or  systematic  arrangement ;  regular  course  ;  or- 
derly proceeding;  exact  account;  formal  manner. — 
See  Formal. 

ME-THOD'r-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  methodical  man- 
ner ;  orderly  ;  regularly ;  systematically.  Dryden. 

METH'OD-i§M,  n.  The  system  or  principles  of 
the  Methodists.  Warburton. 

METH'OD-iST,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  Metodista;  Fr.  Me- 
thod iste.] 

1.  t  An  observer  of  method. 

I  dance  little  after  method,  because  no  methodist. 

Hermeiical  Banquet,  1652. 

2.  {Med.)  A  physician  who  practises  by 
method  or  rule.  Boyle. 

3.  (Theol.)  One  of  a  religious  denomination, 
who  date  their  rise  from  1729,  at  the  English 
university  of  Oxford.  The  leaders  were  John 
Wesley  and  George  Whitefield. 

jQ®=*The  ardent  piety  and  rigid  observance  of  sys- 
tem, in  every  thing  connected  with  the  new  opinions, 
displayed  by  the  Wesleys  [John  Wesley  and  his 
brother  Charles,  students  at  Oxford]  and  their  adhe- 
rents, as  well  as  in  their  college  studies,  which  they 
never  neglected,  attracted  the  notice  and  excited  the 
jeers  of  the  various  members  of  the  university,  and 
gained  for  them  the  appellation  of  Methodists,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  Methodici,  a  class  of  physicians  at  Rome 
who  practised  only  by  theory.     Brande. 

JS^=  "  A  methodist  was  once  a  follower  of  a  certain 
method  of  philosophical  induction,  now  of  a  method 
in  the  fulfilment  of  religious  duties.  But  in  either 
case  method,  or  orderly  progression,  is  the  soul  of  the 
w^ord.'*     TVench. 

METH-OD-IST'IC,         )  „.  [gp.  metodistico.']  Ee- 
METH-OD-IST'I-CAL,  )  lating    to    the     Method- 
ists, or  to  their  principles.  Lmington. 

METH-OD-iST'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  methodistical 
manner.  C!h.  Ob. 

METH-OD-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  methodizing 
or  setting  in  order.  J-  Bentham. 

METH'OD-IZE,  J),  a.  [It.  metodizzare  ;  Sp.  meto- 
dizari]  [i.  methodized  ;  pp.  methodizing, 
METHODIZED.]  To  regulate;  to  dispose  in 
order  ;  to  arrange.  Burke. 

The  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodize  his  thoughts 
has  always  a  barren  superfluity  of  words.  Addison. 

METH'QD-IZ-JE,  n.     One  who  methodizes. 

METH-OD-OL'O-gJY,  n.  [Eng.  method  and  Gr. 
X6yo(, '  a  discburse.]  A  discourse  concerning 
method.  Month.  Rev.    Moreli. 

ME'THOL,  n.     [Gr.  fit'flo,  wine,  and  Ur/,  wood.] 
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{Chem.)  A  colorless  liquid  produced  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  wood.  Kane. 

Mg-THOUGHT'  (m^-th^wt'),  i-  from  methinks.  I 
thought. 

Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint, 

Brought  to  me,  like  AlcestiB,  from  the  grave.     Milton. 

MfiTH'ULE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  name  given  to  the 
hypothetical  radical  of  methylic  alcohol  ; 
methyl.  Horsford. 

METH'YL,  n.     {Chem.)  Methule.  lioblyn. 

METH'Y-LENE,  n.  [Gr.  niBv,  wine,  and  SJt??,  wood.] 
{Chem.)  The  hypothetical  radical  containing 
one  equivalent  less  of  hydrogen  than  methyl. 

Dumas. 

M^-THYL'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  alcohol  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  wood.       Horsford. 

ME'TIC,  rt.  [Gr.  niroiKog,  a  resident  alien  ;  fieroi- 
Kfu),  to  change  one's  abode.]  One  living  with 
others  in  their  dwelling  or  city.  Mitford. 

t  M^l-TIC'y-LOUS,  a.      [L.  meticuhsus  ;    metus, 

fear.]     Fearful ;  timid.  Coles. 

t  M^l-TIC'U-LOUS-LY,  ad.     Timidly.        Browne. 

ME'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  Mfjris,  Metis,  the  first  wife  of 
Jupiter.]  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by 
Graham  in  1848.  Loveriny. 

MET'LA,  n.    {Bot.)    An  American  plant.       Tate. 

MET'0-€H5,  n.  [Gr.  iterox'')-]  {Arch.)  The  in- 
terval between  two  dentils  in  the  Ionic  entabla- 
ture. Weak. 

MET-0-LE'rC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  oleic 
acid.  Fremy. 

Mjp-TON'IC,  a.  Noting  a  cycle  of  19  years,  or, 
more  accurately,  6940  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  new  moons  fall  on  the  same  days  of 
the  year;  —  so  named  from  Meton,  an  Athe- 
nian. Brande. 

MET-0-NYM'lC,         }  a.     [It.  ^  Sp.  metonimico.-] 

MET-0-NYM'l-CAL,  >  Relating    to    metonymy  ; 

put  for  something  else.  Ash. 


MET-O-NtM'J-CAL-LY,  ad. 
literally. 


By  metonymy;  not 
Bailey. 


M?-TON'Y-MY,  or  MET'0-NYM-Y  [me-t5n'e-me, 
P.  J.  F.'C.  S.  Rees,  Ash,'Wr. ;  m6t'o-nim-e,  S.  E. 
K.  Sm.  R.  O.  Nares;  me-t5n'e-me  or  met'o- 
nim-e,  W.  »/«.],  n.  [Gr.  ixeriovvfxia  ;  fifrd,  noting 
change, and  Svofia,  a  name;  L.  metonymia;  It. 
<Si  Sp.  metonimia;  Fr.  m^tonymie.']  (Rhet.)  A 
change  of  name;  —  a  figure  of  speech  by  which 
the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause,  or  the  cause  for 
the  effect,  the  container  for  t^e  thing  contained 
the  sign  for  the  thing  signified,  &c.  Thus,  by 
metonymy,  gray  hairs  would  signify  old  age. 

je®='One  very  common  species  of  tticSotit/tbt/ is,  when 
the  badge  is  put  for  the  office.  Thus  we  say,  the 
mitre  for  the  priesthood  ;  the  crovm  for  royalty  ;  for 
military  occupation  we  say  the  sword;  and  for  the  liter- 
ary professions,  those  especially  of  theology,  law,  and 
physic,  the  common  expression  is  the  gown.  Campbell. 
Jl^''^  Authorities  for  the  two  different  ways  of  ac- 
centing this  word  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  preponderates.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey 
are  for  the  first  [me-ton'e-mel,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Barclay,  Entick, 
and  Gibbons,  the  author  of  the  Rhetoric,  for  the  last. 
In  this  case,  the  ear  and  analogy  ought  to  decide.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  was 
the  ancient  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word,  as  we 
find  it  so  accented  in  almost  all  the  systems  of  rhetoric 
published  several  years  ago  for  the  use  of  schools  ; 
and  as  these  words  from  the  Greek  were  generally 
pronounced  in  the  Latin  manner,  that  is,  the  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate  in  inetonymia,  and  not  on  the 
penultimate,  as  in  fiETMvvfiia^  the  secondary  accent 
naturally  fell  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  naturally 
become  the  principal  of  tlie  English  metonymy.  But 
that  the  ear  is  pleased  with  the  antepenultimate  ac- 
cent cannot  be  doubted ;  and  that  this  word  has  as 
groat  a  right  to  that  accent  as  lipothymyy  homonymy, 
synonymy,  &c. J  is  unquestionable.  Besides,  the  enclit- 
ical  accent,  as  this  may  be  called,  is  so  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  that  without  evident  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
it  ought  always  to  be  preferred."     Walker. 

MET'O-P?,  n.  [Gr.  //frtJTTT? ;  fxerd,  near,  and  uit^, 
the  hole  in  a  frieze  between  the  beam-ends.] 
{Arch.)  A  square  space  or  panel  between  trig- 
lyphs  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  order,  often 
ornamented  with  sculpture.  Warton. 
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MET-Q-PO-SC6p'I-CAL,  o.  [Fr.  m^topoacopimte.] 
Relating  to  metopoacopy.  W.  Scott. 

MET-p-POS'CO-PiST,  n.  One  versed  in  meto- 
poscopy;  a  physiognomist.         Phil.  Let.  1751. 

MET-0-POS'CO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  fiiTfoirou,  the  forehead, 
and  GKonio},  to  view ;  It.  «Sf  Sp.  metoposcopia  ;  Fr. 
metoposcopie.]  The  art  of  divination  by  in- 
specting the  forehead  or  the  face ;  the  study  of 
physiognomy.  Burton. 

ME'TRE  (me'ter),  n.  1.  [Gr.  fxirpov;  L.  metrum; 
It.  .Sf  Sp.  metro  ;  Fr.  mHre.]  The  measured  ar- 
rangement of  words  in  verse  ;  measure  as  ap- 
plied to  verse ;  verse. 

Rhyme  being  no  necessary  adjunct  or  true  ornament  of 
poem  or  good  verse,  in  longer  works  especially,  but  the  in- 
vention of  a  barbarous  age  to  set  off  'wretched  matter  and 
lame  metre.  Milton. 

2.  [Fr.]  The  unity  of  the  French  measure  of 
length,  equal  to  39.37  English  inches.    Brande. 

MET'RI-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  fiirpiKoi;  ixfrpov,  measure; 
L.  metricus;  It.  §  Sp.  tnetrico;  Fr.  m.etrique.'] 
Fertaining  to  metre  or  numbers  ;  having  metre 
or  rhythm ;  measured ;  consisting  of  verse.  "  A 
metrical  translation."  Wa7'ton. 

MET'RI-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  metrical  manner. 

t M5-TRi"CIAN,  n.     A  versifier;  a  poet.      Hall. 

MET'RI-FI-5;r,  n.  Ametrist;  a  versifier.  Southey. 

MET'RI-FY,  V.  n.  [L.  metrum,  metre,  and  facio, 
to  make.]     To  write  verses.  Skelton. 

ME'TRIST,  n.    A  versifier  ;  a  poet,     [r.]  "    Bale. 

MET'RO-jCHROME,  n.  [Gr.  fiirpov,  a  measure,  and 
X9^y-^j  color.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
colors.  Field. 

MET'RO-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  fiirpov,  a  measure,  and 
ypd({}U},  to  write.]  An  apparatus  for  indicating 
the  speed  of  a  rail  way -train,  and  the  hour  of 
arrival  and  departure  at  each  station.  Simmonds. 

Mjp-TROL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  jWfVpor,  a  measure,  and 
?.6yos,  a  discourse  ;  It.  7netrologia  ;  Fr.  metrolo- 
gie.l  A  treatise  oi),  or  exposition  of,  weights 
and  measures.  Kelly. 

MET-RO-MA'NI-A,  n.  [Gr.  nirpov,  a  measure,  and 
jixaria,  madness.]  An  inordinate  desire  for  writ- 
ing measures  or  verses.  Craig. 

MET'RO-NOME,  n.  [Gr.  fiirpov,  a  measure,  and 
v6nog,  a  law ;  It.  metronomo ;  Fr.  mitronome^ 
(Mus.)  An  instrument  used  for  measuring  the 
quickness  or  slowness  of  musical  compositions. 
,6®^  It  is  contrived  on  the  principle  of  a  clock,  hav- 
ing a  short  pendulum,  capable  of  adjustment  by  mov- 
ing the  bob  up  or  down  upon  the  rod,  which  is  marked 
with  the  characters  that  indicate  musical  time.  P.  Cyc. 

ME-TR6n'0-MY,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  time 
by  means  of  an  instrument.  Buchanan. 

f  MET'RO-POLE,  n.     A  metropolis.     Hammond. 

M5-TR6p'0-LIS,  n.  [Gv.}inrp6i:oXiq\  /L()7r»7p,  mother, 
and  W.ij,  a  city;  i.  e.  originally,  the  mother 
city  in  relation  to  colonies,  as  of  Athens  to  her 
Ionian  colonies  ;  L.  metropolis  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  metro- 
poli  ;  Fr.  m.etropole.']  The  mother  city ;  the 
chief  or  principal  city  of  a  country  or  a  state. 
Pavia,  that  was  once  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom.      Addison. 

\\  MET-RO-POL'I-TAN  [met-ro-pSl'e-tgm,  W,  J.  F. 
Ja.  R.  C.  Wr.  Wb, ;  me-tro-pol'e-t^n,  S.  P.  K. 
Sm.],  n.  A  bishop  or  archbishop  who  presides 
over  the  other  bishops  of  a  province ;  an  arch- 
bishop. 

The  precedency  in  each  province  was  assigned  to  the 
bishop  of  the  metropolis,  who  was  called  the  first  bishop,  the 
metropolitan,  Barrow. 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  England,  are 
both  metropolitaais.  Hook. 

II  MET-RO-POL'I-TAN,  a.  [It.  %  Sp.  metropoli- 
tano  ;  Fr.  metropoUtainS\  Belonging  to  a  me- 
tropolis, or  to  an  archbishopric.  Raleigh. 

fM^l-TROP'O-LITE,?!.  1.  Ametropohtan.iJarrow. 
2.  A  resident  in  a  metropohs.  Hooker. 

||tMET-RO-P6L'J-TIC,       ^  „.    chief;   archiepis- 
II  MET-RO-PO-LIT'J-CAL,  )  copal.  Selden. 

MET-RO-SI-DE'ROS,  n.  [Gr.  /ivroa,  the  pith  of 
trees,  and  aiSripo^,  iron.]  {Bot^  A  genus  of 
plants  with  very  hard  wood ;  iron-wood.  P.  Cyc. 

t  METT,  V.  a.  &  re.     [A.  S.  matan.]     To  dream. 

Chattcer. 
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MET'TLE  (mSt'tl),  n.     [Corrupted  from  metal'] 

1.  That  of  which  any  thing  is  made  ;  sub- 
stance ;  metal. — See  Metal.  Shak. 

Every  man  living  shall,  assuredly  meet  with  an  hour  of 
temptation,  a  certain  critical  hour,  whicli  shall  more  espe- 
cially try  what  mettle  his  heart  is  made  of.  South, 

2.  Temperament  easily  warmed  or  excited; 
ardor;  spirit;  sprightliness  ;  courage. 

lie  had  given  so  frequent  testimony  of  signal  fcourage,  in 
several  actions,  that  his  mettle  was  never  suspected.  CVurcTtrfo/i. 

MET'TLED  (-tld),  a.  Ardent ;  fiery  ;  brisk  ;  ^ay  ; 
sprightly;  spirited.   " Metiled  steeds." Addison. 

MET'TLE-s6me  (mgt'tl-sum),  a.  Ardent ;  fiery  ; 
lively  ;  gay  ;  brisk  ;  sprightly  ;  courageous. 

Their  force  difFora  from  true  spirit  as  much  as  a  vicious 
from  BiViettlesome  horse.  2'atler. 

MET'TLE-SOiME-LY,  ad.     Ardently  ;  briskly. 

MET'TLE-SOME-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  mettlesome.  Bailey. 

MET'WAND  (-w5nd),  n.  See  Metewand.  Burke. 

ME'UM.  ET  TU'UM.  [L.]  {Law.)  Mine  and 
thine;  —  used  in  law  for  the  proper  guides  of 
right.  Whishaio. 

MEW  (mu),  n. ;  pi.  mew^  (muz).  [A.  S.  meetoi 
Dut.  mceuw;  Ger.  mewe\  Dan.  maage.  —  Fr. 
monetteP^  {Ornith.)  A  sea-fowl  of  the  genus 
Larus ;  a  gull,  Eng.  Cyc. 

MEW  (mil),  n.  [Fr.  mue^  from  Low  L.  muta^ 
change.] 

1.  A  cage  for  a  bird.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  place  of  confinement ;  an  enclosure. 
"  Chambers,  closets,  secret  7news."       Fairfax. 

3.  pi.  Stables. — See  Mews.  Smart. 

MEW  (mu),  V.  a.  [i.  me"VVED  ;  pp.  mewing, 
mewed.]     To  shut  up ;  to  confine  ;  to  enclose. 

More  pity  that  tlie  eagle  should  be  mewed, 

While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty.  Slidk. 

MEW,  V.  a.  [Fr.  mzier,  from  L.  muto^  mutaj'e,  to 
change;  It.  mudare.']  To  shed,  as  feathers  ;  to 
moult. 

He  may  spread  his  feathers  for  a  time,  but  he  will  mew 
them  soon  after.  Bacon. 

Mcthinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewina  her  mighty  youth, 
and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam. 

Milton. 

MEW,  V.  n.  To  put  on  a  new  appearance ;  to  change. 

The  fowls  about  the  flcld  do  sing;  now  every  thing  doth 
mew.  Turberville. 

MEW,  V.  V.  [Icel.  miaiia;  Fr.  miaider.  —  Ger. 
Tnauen:,  W.  meioian.  —  See  Mewl.]  To  cry  as 
a  cat.     '*  The  cat  will  meio."  Shak. 

MEW'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  moulting.      Walton. 
2.  The  cry  of  a  cat. 

MEWL  (mul),  V.  n.     [It.  mio:/lare\  Sp.   matfler; 
Fr.    miauler.']      \i.   mewled;    pp.    mewling, 
MEWLED.]     To  cry,  as  an  infant;  to  squall;  to 
,  bawl. 

The  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms.  ShaJc. 

MEWL'jpR, «.  One  who  squalls  or  mewls.  Coigrave, 

MEWS  (miiz),  n.  pi.  [See  Mew.]  Places  for  en- 
closmg  horses  ;  stables. 

I^=-  On  the  north  side  of  Charing  Cross  stand  the 
royal  stables,  called,  from  tlie  original  use  of  the 
building  on  their  site,  the  JWews ;  having  been  used 
for  keeping  the  king's  falcons,  at  least  from  the  time 
of  Richard  II.     Pennant. 

M:eX'I-CAN,  n.     (Geog.)  A  native  of  Mexico. 

MEX'I-cAn,  ct.  (Geog.)  Relating  to  Mexico.  Tudor. 

t  MEYNT,  a.     Mingled.  —  See  Meine. 

Mg-ZU'R^-ON,  n.  \lt.  mazzereon ;  S-p.  macereo7i\ 
Fr.  mezch'eon.']  {Bot.)  A  deciduous  shrub  with 
pink  flowers  ;  Daphne  mezereum.  Loudon. 

MEZ'U-ZCth,  n.  A  name  given  to  pieces  of 
parchment  which  were  anciently  fixed  on  the 
door-posts  of  houses.  Weale. 

MEZ'ZA-NINE,  n.  [It.  mezzanino  ;  mezzo,  half, 
middle;  Ft.  mezzanine.']     (Arch.) 

1.  A  story  of  small  height  introduced  between 
two  higher  ones.  Brande. 

2.  A  low  window,  less  in  height  than  in 
breadth.  Buchanan. 

MEZZA  VOCE  (mSd'z?  vo'cha).  [It.]  (itfws.)  "With 
a  moderate  strength  of  tone.  Moore, 

|]  MEZZO  (ui6d'z6  or  met'zo),  n.  [It.]  Middle  ; 
mean.  Smart, 


I  MEZ-Zp-TIN'TO,   1 
sent  in  mezzotinto, 


!|  MEZ' Zb-RI-LTE'  Vb  (mfid'zo-re-le'vo  or  met'zo- 
re-le'vo),  n.  '  [It.]  Middle  relief,  or  demi-relief, 
between  bass-relief  and  high-relief,   Maundrell. 

I  MEZ'Z6-SQ-PRA'N0  (med'zo-),  n.  [It.]  (Mus.) 
The  middle  species  of  the  female  voice.  Moore. 

I  MEZ'ZO-TINT  (med'zo-tznt),  n.     Mezzotinto. 
i^^  Mezzotint  is  the  Anglicized  form,  and  is  used 
by  some  respectable  autiiorities.     Oent.  Mag. 

I  MEZ'Zp-TINT'^R,  n.  One  who  practises  mezzo- 
tinto. '  Walpole. 

[  MEZ-ZO-TIN'TO  (med-zo-tln'to  or  ni6t-zo-tin'to) 
[met-so-tin'to,  S.  W.  P.  X  F. ;  m6t-zo-tin't6,  Ja. 
Sm.  C. ;  m6z-o-tin't6,  E.  K.  Wb,],  n.  [It.,  half- 
tinted;  merro/ middle,  and  ti?ito,  tint.]  A  kind 
of  engraving  on  copper,  resembling,  in  its  ef- 
fects, the  old  style  of  drawings  in  Indian  ink. 

ii@=It  consists  in  scratching,  by  means  of  a  tool 
called  a  cradle,  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate  uni- 
formly, so  that  an  impression  taken  from  it  in  tliat 
state  would  be  entirely  black  ;  then  tracing  tlie  draw- 
ing, and  scraping  and  burnishing  up  the  strongest 
lights,  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.    Fairholt. 

a.      To  engrave  or  repre- 
[r.]  Gent.  Mag. 

II  MEZ'ZO-TINT-PAINT'^R,  n.  One  who  paints 
in  mezzotinto.  Ge?it.  Mag. 

MHORR  (mbr),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  species  of  antelope. 
—  See  MoHR.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

Ml-AR'^-VR-iTE,  71.  [Gr.  lismv,  less,  and  apyvpog, 
silver.]  [Min.)  A  rare  black  mineral  containing 
antimony,  silver,  and  sulphur.  Daiia. 

Mi'A§M  [m5'5zm,  S.  W.  K.  Sm.  Wb.\  nie'azra, 
Ja.  Wr.],  n.  ;  pi.  mi'S^m^.  [Gr.  niac^a,  defile- 
ment;  iitaivM,  to  pollute;  It.  7nias7tia;  Sp.  mi- 
asmas ;  Fr.  77iiasme.]  A  noxious  exhalation  or 
particle  floating  in  the  dir  ;  miasma.       Harvey. 

MI-A^'MA,  n.  ;  pi.  mT-X§'ma-ta.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
lAlacTfia.]  A  noxious  particle,  .substance,  or  ex- 
halation floating  in  the  air  ;  miasm.      Qu.  Rev. 

MI-A§'MAL,  a.    Miasmatic.  James  Joh7iso7i. 

Ml-A^-MAT'IC,  la.      [It.    mias7natuo  ;    Fr. 

MI-A^-MAT'I-CAL,  )  7nias7natique.]    Relating  to, 

or  containing,  miasma  or  miasms.         Qt/.  Rev. 

MI-A§'MA-tTsT,  n.  One  versed  in  miasmata  or 
noxious  exhalations.  Bai-ton. 

mT'CA,  n.  [L.,  a  little  bit,  a  g7'ain  ;  m.ico,  to  glit- 
ter; It.,  Sp.,  5r  Fr.  mica.]  (Min.)  A  mineral 
generally  found  in  thin,  smooth,  elastic  lamina, 
of  various  colors  and  degrees  of  transparency. 
It  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite,  B7'a7ide, 

MT-CA'CEOyS  (ml-ka'shus,  66),  a.  \lt.micaceo\ 
Fr.  7nicace.]  Partaking  of,  or  like,  mica ;  glitter- 
ing ;  shining.    "  Micaceous  nodules."  Pen7ia7it. 

Ml'CA-S(miST  (-shist),  ■«.  {Mi7i.)  Mica-slate.— 
See*  MiCA-SLATE.  C/j'e. 

MI'CA-SLATE,  n.  (Min.)  One  of  the  lowest  of 
the  stratified  rocks,  composed  of  quartz  and 
mica  ;  mica-schist.  Bra7ide. 

MICE,  n.  pi.  of  mouse.     See  Mouse. 

Mf'£!HA-5L-iTE,  n.  {Mi7i.)  A  variety  of  opal, 
from  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  Azores.    Dana. 

MICH'A^L-MAS  (mik'el-m?s),  7i.  [Michael  and 
Tnass.]  The  feast  of  the  archangel  Michael, 
celebrated  on  the  29th  of  September.        Carew. 

t  MICHE,  or  MICH,  v.  n.    1.  To  pilfer  ;  to  commit 

secret  theft.  Goiver. 

2.  To  lurk  out  of  sight ;  to  lie  hid  ;  to  skulk  ; 

to  play  truant.  Spenser. 

fMICH'^R  fmich'er,  S.  P.  J.  Sm.  ;  ml'cher,  TF.], 
71.     [Old  Fr.  mich^.] 

1.  A  thief ;  a  pilferer.  Chaucer. 

2.  One  who  keeps  out  of  sight ;  a  lazy  loiterer ; 
a  truant ;  a  skulker.  Sidney. 

fMiCH'ER-Y,  n.    Theft;  cheating.  Gower. 

mIch'ING,  p.  a.  Acting  like  a  thief;  lying  hid  ; 
being  concealed;  skulking;  meeching.      Shak. 

Mic;KLE  (mtk'kl),  a.  [A.  S.  77nce?,  jnucel;  Icel. 
mikel ;  Scot,  mekil,  muckle.  —  Gr.  ftfyftP.v-] 
Much;  great.     [Obsolete,  colloquial,  or  local.] 

Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.  Camden. 


MI'CO,  n.  {Zo'd.)  A  species  of  small  monkey 
having  the  face  and  ears  of  a  bright  vermilion 
color,  the  body  covered  with  long,  silvery-white 
hair,  and  the  tail  of  a  dark- chestnut  color; 
Simia  arge7itata  of  Linnaeus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MI'CRO-COAT,  n.  [Gr.  /n^ptif,  small,  and  Eng. 
coat.]     A  little  coat.  Svnfi. 

Ml'CRO-CO^M  [mi'kro-kGzm,  8.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K,  Sm.  R.  [Vr. ;  'mlk'ro-kSzm,  Ash],  n.  [Gr. 
[iiKpoKoajjos ;  iiiKp6s,  little,  and  Koaf/6i,t\ie  world; 
L.  microcosmus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  microcosmo  ;'  Fr.  7ni~ 
crocos7ne.]  The  little  world  ;  man  considered 
as  an  epitome  of  the  macrocosm,  or  great  world. 

Philosophers  say  that  man  Is  a  microcosm,  or  little  world, 
resembling  in  miniature  every  part  of  the  great.  Sw^t. 

MI-CRO-COt^'MlC  I  a.     Pertaining  to  the  mi- 

MI-CRQ-CO§'MI-CAL,  )  crocosm.  Brown. 

Microcosmic  salt,  (Cliem.)  phosphate  of  soda   and 

ammonia,  a  triplesalt ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  man 

SiS  the  microcosm,  the  salt  having  been  first  extracted 

from  human  urine.  Ure. 

MI-CRO-CO§-MOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ixiKp^Kocfios, 
the  microcosm,  and  yp&(p<i>,  to  describe.]  The 
description  of  man  as  a  little  world.  Earle,  1628. 

MI-CRO-COUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  p.iKp6g,  small,  and 
aKovariKog,  belonging  to  the  sense  of  hearing.] 
Noting  instruments  that  increase  the  intensity 
of  sounds.  Dungliso7i. 

MI'CRO-DON,  n.  [Gr.  ixiKpdg,  small,  and  dhohg, 
dhovTog,  a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  extinct 
fishes  of  the  thick-toothed  family.  Brande. 

M!-CR0-GRAPH'|C,  a.  [Fr.  micro graphi^ue.] 
Pertaining  to  micrography.  Griffith. 

MI-CROG'RA-PHY  [mi-krog'r?i-fe,  IT.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 

Sm. ;  mi'kro-graf-e,  S.  A'.],  7i.  [Gr.  {iiKp6%,  small, 
and  ypd^o),  to  describe  ;  Sp.  7nicrog7'afia ;  Fr. 
mierographie.]  The  description  of  such  objects 
as  are  too  minute  to  be  seen  without  the  help  of 
a  microscope.  Grew. 

Mf'CRO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  iJiiKp6g,  small,  and  mog,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  having  very  small 
crystals  ;  pyrochlore.  Da7ia. 

MI-CROL'0-gJY,  71.  [Gr.  fitKpdg,  small,  and  X6yo$, 
a  discourse.]  The  science  or  doctrine  of  micro- 
scopic animals  and  plants.  Craig. 

Mf-CROM'jg-TjpR,  71.  [Gr.  }JHKp6g,  small,  and  f^irpov, 
a  measure  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  mic7'ometro  ;  Fr.  micro- 
Tnetre.]  An  instrument  applied  to  telescopes 
and  microscopes  for  measuring  very  small  dis- 
tances, or  the  diameters  of  objects  which  sub- 
tend very  small  angles.  Brande. 
j8®='  The  wire  micrometer,  consisting  of  two  fine 
wires  stretched  upon  two  frames  which  move  later- 
ally upon  each  other,  is  much  used  in  delicate  as- 
tronomical observations.    Brande. 

MI-CRO-MET'ETC,         >  „.     Belonging  to  the  mi- 
MI-CRO-MET'RI-CAL,  )  crometer.  Craig. 

MI'CRO-PHONE,  n.  [Gr.  /iiicpdf,  small,  and  tptivr,, 
soimd  ;  It.  microfonio ;  Sp.  min'ofono  ;  Fr. 
microphone.']  {Mus.)  An  instrument  for  in- 
creasing the  intensity  of  low  sounds.      Brande. 

MI-CRQ-PHON'rCS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ^»c()d!,  small,  and 
(pt!ii'ri,  sound.]  The  science  or  the  art  of  magni- 
fying low  sounds.  Buchanan. 

MI-CROPH'O-NOUS,  a.  Increasing  the  intensity 
of  sounds ;  microcoustic.  Dunglison. 

MI-CR6PH'0-NY,  n.  [Gr.  iitKp6i,  small,  and  ipiini, 
voice.]     Weakness  of  voice.  Wnght. 

MI-Cr6PH'THAL-MY,  m.  [Gr.  ^i/cpiit,  small,  and 
6ip0a).jjdsj  the  eye.]  '  A  morbid  smallness  of  the 
eyes.  Smart. 

MI-CRp-PHYL'LOUS,  or  Mf-CROPH'YL-LOtJS 
(131)',  a.  [Gr.  (iiKpis,  small,  and  i/iO/.Z-uu,  a  leaf.] 
(Bot.)  Having  small  leaves.  Smart. 

MI'CRO-PYLE,  n.  [Gr.  iimpi;,  small,  and  TrU-in,  a 
gate.']    {Bof.)  The  closed  orifice  of  a  seed.  Gray. 

MI'CRO-SCOPE  [mi'kro-skop,  ,S'.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  mik'io-skop,  Martin ,  Ash] ,  n. 
[Gr.  fUKpdg,  small,  and  cKOTriui,  to  view  ;  It.  S;  Sp. 
microscopio ;  Fr.  microscope.]  An  optical  in- 
strument, for  seeing  and  examining  objects 
which  are  too  minute  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.  Brewster. 
Ozyhydro^en  microscope.     See  OXYHYUROGEN 
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Solar  microscope,  a  microscope  by  which  the  solar 
rays  produce  on  a  screen  a  magnified  image  of  the 
object See  SOLAK.  Brande. 

To  examine  with  a  micro- 
Month.  Rev. 


Microscopic.  Berkeley. 

.  a.     [It.  iSf  Sp.  microscopi- 
'  CO  :  Fr. 


MrCEO-SCOPE,  17.  u. 
scope. 

tMl-CRO-SC6'PI-AL,  a. 

Mi-CRO-SCOP'lO, 

MI-CEO-SC6p'I-CAL,  ^  CO  ;  I'r.  microscopigtie.'] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  microscope. 

2.  Made  with,  or  aided  by,  a  microscope.  "  Mi- 
croscopical observations."  Arhuthnot. 

3.  Very  small  or  minute  ;  as,  "  Microscopic 
animals." 

Ml-CRO-SC0P'!-CAL-I.Y,  ad.  In  a  microscopic 
manner.  '  Qu.  Rev. 

Mi'CRO-SCO-PIST,  n.    One  versed  in  microscopy. 

M5-CE6s'CO-PY,  n.  The  art  by  which  small  ob- 
jects are  made  to  appear  large.  Maunder. 

MIC-TU-R["TION  (mik-tu-r!sh'un),  11.  [L.  7nic- 
turiOf  micturituSf  to  void  urine.]  The  act,  or 
morbid  frequency,  of  voiding  urine.  Dunglison. 

MID,  a.  [M.  Goth,  midja  ;  A.  S.  midd.  —  See 
Middle.]  Middle ;  equally  between  two  ex- 
tremes ;  —  used  in  composition ;  as,  "  Mid- 
day."  ,       Pope. 

tMID.n.  Middle;  midst.  " Mid oi ni^t." Di-yden. 

MI'DA,  n.  [Gr.  (ii'fes.]  A  worm  or  maggot  from 
which  is  produced  the  bean-iiy.  Chambers. 

t  MlD'-AgtE,  n.    The  middle  age  of  life.       Shah. 

MID'-AiR,  n.     The  middle  of  the  sky.        Milton. 

Mi'DAS,  n.  (ZoKl.)  A  sub-genus  of  small  South 
American  monkeys  ;  tamarin.  Eng.  Ci/c. 

ME'DAS'§-EAE,  n.  [Midas,  in  Greek  mythology, 
whose  ears  were  turned  to  ass's  ears  by  Apollo.] 
(Conch.)  A  phytophagous  mollusk,  whose  organs 
of  respiration  are  formed  for  breathing  air,  with 
a  shell  somewhat  oval  or  ovate-oblong ;  Auricula 
MidtB.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MlD'- 


The  middle  of  a  channel. 


Middle  of  the  way. 
Milton. 


-CHAN-N^L, 

MlD'-COURSE  (mid'kors) 
"Ere  day's  mid-course. 

MID'— DAY  (mid'da),  a.  Meridional ;  being  at 
noon.     "  The  mid-day  sun."  Sidney. 

MID'-D AY  (mid'da),  m.  [K.Si.  middieg.']  Noon; 
noontide  ;  the  meridian.  Domie. 

MID'DEN  (niid'dn),  n.  [A.  S.  midding.]  A  dung- 
hill.     [North  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

MID'DEN-CROW,  n.  A  name  given,  in  some 
parts  of  England,  to  the  common  crow.  Booth. 

fMID'DEST,  o. ;  superl.  of  mid.  Middlemost. 
"  Amongst  the  tniddest  crowd."  Spenser. 

MID'OING,  It.  A  dunghill.  —  See  MiDDEN.PA»7ffips. 

MID'DLE  (mld'dl),  a.  [M.  Goth,  tnidja ;  A.  S. 
midd,  middel,  or  middle  ;  Dut.  midden ;  Ger. 
mitten  ;  Dan.  &:  Sw.  midten  ;  Icel.  midr.  —  Gr. 
ni^o^ ;  L.  niedius ;  It.  mezzo  ;  Sp.  medio ;  Port. 
mayo  ;  Fr.  midi.'] 

1.  Equally  distant  from  the  two  extremes  ; 
mean  ;  medial.     "  Middle  parts."  MiUon. 

I  like  people  of  middle  understanding  and  niiddie  rank. 

Swift. 

2.  Intermediate  ;  intervening. 

Will,  seeking  Rood,  finds  many  middle  ends.       Davies. 
Middle  ages,  a  period  coniprising  about  seven  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  j'ears,  from  the  5th  or  the  8th  cen- 
tury to  the  15th  century  of  the  Christian  era. Mid- 
dle finirer,  the  longest  finger. Middle  latitude,  (JVaut.) 

the  half  sum  of  the  two  latitudes  when  both  are  of 
the  same  name,  or  the  half  difference  of  the  latitudes 
when  both  are  not  of  the  same  name. Middle  lati- 
tude sailing,  the  method  of  computing  cases  in  sailing 
by  means  of  the  middle  latitude ;  a  combination  of 
plane  and  parallel  sailing,  the  difference  of  longitude 
being  reckoned  upon  the  middle  parallel  between  the 
latitude  sailed  from  and  the  latitude  arrived  at.  Da- 
vies.  Mar.  Diet. Middle  passage,  or  mid-passage,  the 

passage  of  a  slave-ship  from  Africa  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocenn.  —  Middle-ran,  (Jlrch.)  the  rail  of  a  door  level 
with  the  hand,  on  which  the  lock  is  usually  fixed. 
—  Middle  term,  (Logic.)  that  term  of  a  syllogism  with 
which  the  two  extremes  of  the  conclusion  aie  sepa- 
rately compared.    Brande. 

MID'DLE  (mld'dl),  n.   The  part  or  the  place  equal- 


ly distant  from  the  extremities   or   from  the 
verge  ;  the  midst ;  the  centre. 

The  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night.  Shak. 

Syn. —  The  middle  of  a  street  is  half-way  between 
the  houses  or  the  fences  on  opposite  sides  ;  the  middle 
of  January  is  half-way  between  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  month.  The  midst  of  a  forest  is  a  point 
equally  distant  from  all  parts  of  the  outside.  The 
centre  of  a  circle,  the  point  equally  distant  from  all 
parts  of  the  circumference.  The  middle  of  a  line  ;  the 
midst  of  trouble  ;  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

MID'DLE-A(^E,  a.  Belonging  to  the  middle  ages  ; 
mediaeval.  Halliwell. 

MID'DLE-ApE,  n.   Middle  part  of  life.   Addison. 

MID'DLE-A^tED  (mid'dl-ajd),  a.  Of  the  middle 
period  of  life  ;  placed  about  the  middle  of  life. 
"  A  middle-aged  man."  Swift. 

MID'DLE-DECK,  n.  (Naut.)  The  middle  deck 
in  a  vessel  with  three  decks.  Wright. 

MID'DLE-EARTH,  n.  The  earth,  as  considered 
between  heaven  and  hell.  Shah. 

MID'DLE-GROUND,  n.  {Paint.)  The  central  por- 
tion of  a  picture.  Fairholt. 

MID'DLE— MAN,  n.  1.  A  man  who  has  the  dis- 
posal or  sale  of  goods,  or  the  renting  of  lands 
as  agent  between  two  parties,  the  buyer  and 
seller,  or  the  landlord  and  tenant.      McCulloch. 

2.  One  in  the  middle  rank ;  a  commoner.  "The 
great  parliamentary  middle-man."         Disraeli. 

3.  {Mil.)  One  who  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  file.  Crabb. 

MID'DLE-MOST,  a.  superl.     Being  in  the  middle. 

MtD'DLE-POST,  ™.     {Arch.)  The  king-post. 

t  MID'DL^R,  n.     A  mediator.  Bible,  1551. 

MID'DLE-SIZED  (-sized),  u,.  Being  of  middle  or 
average  size.  Haiokins. 

mId'DLE-TINT,  re.  {Paint.)  A  mixed  tint  in 
which  bright  colors  never  predominate.  Fairholt. 

mID'DLE— VOICE,  n.  {Greek  Gram.)  The  voice 
or  category  which  includes  verbs  that  express 
an  action  terminating  in  the  agent,  or  the  verbs 
which  are  called,  in  some  languages,  reflective. 

t  MID'DLE- WIT'TIJD,  a.  Of  moderate  abilities. 
"  The  middle-ioitted  people."  Walton.  ■ 

MID'DLING,  a.  Of  iniddle  rank,  degree,  or  qual- 
ity ;  of  moderate  size,  extent,  or  capacity  ;  pas- 
sable ;  mediocre  ;  average  ;  moderate  ;  ordinary. 

Longinua  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that  sometimes  errs 
to  ttie  middling  or  indifferent  one  which  makes  few  faults, 
but  seldom  rises  to  any  excellence.  J>ryden. 

MID'DLING-LY,  ad.     Passably ;  indifferently. 

MID'DLTNG^,  n.  pi.  The  name  applied  by  millers 
to  the  finest  kind  of  bran.  Simmonds. 

MID'-EAETH,  re.     The  middle  of  the  earth. 

MID'-EAETH,  u..     Inland.  Fairfax. 

MID'-GAL-LBY,  n.     The  middle  of  a  ship.  West. 

MID^E  (mij),  n.  [A.  S.  micge,myge;  Dnt.mug; 
Ger.  milckc ;  Dan.  m^/g  ;  Sw.  mygga.}     A  gnat. 

"Where  the  midge  dares  not  venture.  Percy^s  Eel. 

MlDG'^T,  re.     The  sand-fly.     [Canada.]     Ogilvie. 

mId'-HEAV-EN  (mid'hev-vn),  re.     1.  The  middle 

of  heaven  or  of  the  sky.  Milton. 

2.  The  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  at  the 

meridian  at  any  time.  Crabb. 

MID'-HOUE  (mid'bur),  re.  The  middle  part  of  the 
day.  Milton. 

MID'LAND,  a.     1.  Remote  from  the  coast  or  sea  ; 

interior.     "  Midland  towns."  Howell. 

2.  Surrounded  by  land  ;  mediterranean.  "  The 

midland  sea."  Dryden. 

MID'LEG,  re.     The  middle  of  the  leg.  Bacon. 

MID'LENT,  «.    The  middle  of  lent.        Wheatley. 

MID'LENT-ING,  ».  Visiting  at  midlent.  Wheatley. 

MID'MOST,  a.;  superl.  of  mid.    Middlemost. 

MID'NIGHT  (mTd'nIt),re.  Twelve  o'clock  at  night ; 

the  middle  or  depth  of  night.  Milton. 

MID'NIGHT  (mid'nit),  a.     Being  in  the  middle  of 

the  night.     "  Midnight  studies."  Bacon. 

MID'nSoN,  n.     The  middle  of  the  day.       Milton. 


mid'rIb,  n. 

leaf. 


{Bot.)  The  iniddle  or  main  rib  of  a 
Gray. 


MID'EIFF,  n.     [A.  S.  midrif;  mid,  mid- 
dle, and  hrif,  the  bowels.]      {Anat.) 
The  diaphragm.  —  See  Diaphkaom. 
Fhtnglison. 

MID'— ROOr,  re.     A  central  arch. 

MID'-SEA,  re.    The  middle  of  the  sea. 


Savage. 
Dryden. 


Belonging  to   the  middle  of  the 
Sm,art. 


MID'SHIP,   a. 
ship. 

MID'SHIP-BEAM,  n.  {Ship-building.)  The  beam 
on  which  the  extreme  breadth  of  a  vessel  is 
formed.  Mar.  Diet. 

MID'SHIP-BEND,  re.  {Ship-building.)  The  broad- 
est frame  in  a  vessel.  Mar.  Diet. 

MID'SHIP-MAN,  re. ;  pi.  mTd'shTp-men.  {Naut.) 
A  kind  of  naval  cadet  on  board  a  vessel  of  war, 
appointed  as  a  junior  officer  from  the  first  class 
of  volunteers.  Mar.  Diet. 

A  passed  midshipman  is  one  who  has  passed  an  ex- 
amination in  seamanship,  &c. 

MID'SHIPS,  re.  pi.  {Naut.)  The  timbers  at  the 
broadest  part  of  the  vessel.  Dana. 

MID'SHIPS,  ad.  {Naut.)  In  the  middle  of  the 
ship,  either  with  reference  to  length  or  breadth ; 
amidships.  Wilkes. 

MID'SKY,  ».     The  middle  of  the  sky.         Miltcm. 

MIDST,  n.     The  middle  ;  the  central  part. 

In  the  midst  an  altar  as  a  landmark  stood,  Ilitton . 

.6^  The  phrases  our  midst,  their  midst.  Sec,  are  of 
recent  inffoduction,  and  they  have  been  used  by  some 
respectable  writers.  "  A  new  element  has  been  in- 
troduced into  their  midst.^^    Ec.  Rev. 

So  in  their  midst  his  form  was  seen.       J,  Montgomery. 

MIDST,  a.     Midmost ;  being  in  the  middle. 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end.     Milton. 
MIDST,  prep.     Poetically  used  for  amidst. 

From  midst  the  golden  cloud.  Milton. 

MID'— STEEAM,  re.  The  middle  of  a  stream. Z)ryffen. 

MID'SUM-M^E,  re.  The  middle  of  summer ;  the 
summer  solstice,  June  21st  or  22d.  Gay. 

Midsummer  day,  June  24th,  the  festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

MID'TIME,  re.  The  middle  point  of  time.  Drayton. 

mTd'wALD,  n.     A  bird  that  eats  bees.  Ash. 

t  MID'WAED,  a.  [A.  S.  midde-weard.']  Being 
in  the  middle.  Prompt.  Parv. 

MID'WAY,  n.    The  middle  of  the  way  or  passage. 

MID'WAy,  «..    Being  in  the  middle. 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air.     Shak. 

MID'wAy,  ad.     In  the  middje  of  the  passage. 
MID' WIFE  [mid'wlf,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  II>. ; 


mTd'wif  or   niid'wTf,    K.'], 


pi.   mTd'wive?. 


[According  to  Junius  and  Skinner  from  A.  S. 
med,  meed  or  reward,  and  uyif,  a  woman  or 
wife ;  —  Verstegan,  mede-wyf,  a  woman  of  mede 
or  merit,  deserving  recompense; — Todd,  A.  S. 
mid,  with,  and  u^yf,  wife,  i.  e.  the  wife  or  woman 
attendant  upon  or  with  a  woman  in  childbirth.] 
A  woman  who  assists  women  in  childbirth ;  a 
woman  who  practises  obstetrics.  Dunglison. 
je@=  The  derivation  of  midwife  is  uncertain,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  ;  but  when  we  tind 
it  spelt  medewife  and  meadwife  in  Wickliffe's  Bible, 
this  leaves  hardly  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  wife  or  woman 
who  acts  for  a  meed  or  reward.      Trench. 

MID'WIFE,  V.  a.  1.  To  perform  the  office  of  a 
midwife  ;  to  assist  in  childbirth.  Brevint. 

2.  To  help  into  the  world  ;  to  produce. 

An  embryo  ready  to  be  midwifed  into  the  world.    Geddes. 

MID'WIFE,  V.  re.  To  act  as  a  midwife.  Warburton. 

MID'WIFE-EY  [mid'wif-re,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ; 
mid'wif-re,  tC  Sm.  Wr. ;  mld'wIf-re,  Wb.'],  n. 

1.  The   art  of  aiding   and  facilitating  child- 
birth ;  obstetrics.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  business  of  a  midwife.  Johnson. 

3.  Cooperation  in,  or  help  to,  production. 

So  hasty  fruits  and  too  ambitious  fiowers, 

Scorning  the  midvyifery  of  ripening  showers, 

In  spite  of  frosts,  spring  from  the  unwilling  earth.   Stepney. 

MID'WIF-ISH,  a. 
ric.     [it.] 


Relating  to  midwifery ;  obstet- 
Johnson. 


E    I    O    U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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MlD'WIN-TJgR,   n.     The  middle  of  winter;  the 
winter  solstice,  December  21st,  22d,  or  23d. 

t  MID'WIVE,  V.  u..     To  midwife.         Bp.  H.  King. 


MID' WOOD  (-wfid),  a.- 
wood. 


Being  in  the  middle  of  a 
Thomson. 


MI'Jp-MITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  green  magnesian  car- 
bonate of  lime,  from  Miemo,  in  Tuscany.  Dana. 

m!en  (men),  n.  [Gei.  miene  ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  mine; 
Gael,  moina.  —  Fr.  mine.']  Air ;  look ;  aspect ; 
countenance  ;  external  appearance  ;  manner. 

"What  winning  gracesl  what  ma,je8tic  mienl 

She  moves  a  goudeaa,  and  she  looks  a  CLueen.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Air. 

MIFF,  n.  Slight  resentment  or  offence  ;  slight 
anger ;  pique.     [Colloquial.]  J^^fff/e. 

She  13  in  a  little  sort  of  mif  about  a  ballad.        Arbuthnot. 

MIFF,  V.  a.  ["  Perhaps  from  Dut.  maffelen^  to 
mutter."  Riehardson.l  [i.  miffed  ;  pp.  miff- 
ing, MIFFED.]  To  offend  shghtly ;  to  displease  ; 
to  affront.     [Colloquial.]  Jennings. 

MIFFED  {mm)  J  p.  a.  Slightly  offended ;  displeased. 

MIGHT  (mit),  i.  from  may.  [A.  S.  mihte.]  Could ; 
had  power  to  do. 

MIGHT  (init),  n.  [M.  Got^.mahts\  A.  S.  miht\ 
Dan.  magt\  Frs.  S,  Ger.  machty  Sw.  <Sf  Icel. 
makt.']     {"ower ;  strength ;  force  ;  ability. 

Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  inigM. 

Eccl.  ix.  10. 

Witk  might  and  main^  with  might  or  utmost  strength. 
MIGHT'FUL,  a.     Mighty  ;  powerful.  Chance); 

MIGH'TJ-LY  (mi'te-Ie),  ad.     [A.  S.  mihtilice.'\ 

1.  Powerfully;  forcibly;  efficaciously. 

So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed.  Acts  xix.  20. 

2.  Vehemently;  vigorously;  violently. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law:  strive  mightily,  but  eat  and 
drink  as  Mends.  SJiak. 

3.  In  a  great  degree  ;  very  much. 

I  wag  mightily  pleased  with  a  story  applicable  to  this  piece 
of  philosophy.  Spectator. 

^^  "  This  is  a  sense  scarcely  to  be  admitted  but  in 
h)w  language."    Johnson. 

MIGH'TI-NESS  (mi'te-nes),  n.     [A.  S.  m,ihfignes.'] 

1.  Power ;  greatness ;  height  of  dignity. 

Then  in  a  moment  see 
How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery.  Shah, 

2.  A  title  of  dignity  ;  highness,     [u.] 

Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands?    Shak. 

t  MIGHT'L^ISS,  a.     Weak  ;  powerless.      Brumie. 

MIGH'TY  (mi'te),  o.  [A.  S.  mihtig  ;  miht^  might.] 

1.  if  aving  might  or  force  ;  strong  ;  valiant ; 
valorous  ;  courageous  ;  powerful ;  potent. 

He  is  wise  in  heart  and  mighty  in  strength.       Job  ix.  4. 
il^  from  him  will  raise 
A  mighty  nation.  Milton. 

2.  Very  great ;  vast ;  enormous  ;  huge. 

Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise.  Miltov. 

3.  Expressing  or  implying  power.  "■Mighty 
works."  Matt.  xi.  21. 

4.  Impetuous  ;  violent ;  vehement ;  tempes- 
tuous. **  Mighty  thunderings  and  hail."£:c.  ix.28. 

5.  Of  superior  eminence  ;  excellent ;  high. 

Lydiate  excelled  the  mighty  Scaliger  and  Selden.       Echard. 

6.  Important;  momentous. 

I '11  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings; 
nighty  numbers  mighty  thine 


In  mighty  numbers  mighty  things. 

See  Powerful. 


Cowley. 
Syn 

MIGH'TY  (mi'te),  ad.     In  a  great  degree  ;   very. 
[Colloquial.]     "  Mighty  good  sort  of  people." 

Wilberforce. 

MIGN'IARD  (-y^rd),  ff.  [Fx.mignard.']  Soft;  dain- 
ty; pretty;  —  written  also  miniard.    B.  Jonson. 


t  MIG'NON,  V.  a. 
flatter. 


[Fr.  mignon,  a  favorite.]     To 
Daniel. 


mIgN-O-NETTE'  (min-yo-ngt'),  n.  [Fr.  mignon- 
nette,  dim,  of  mignon,  a  darling.]  {Sot.)  A  plant 
and  flower  prized  for  its  sweet" scent;  Reseda 
odorata.  Loudon. 

MI'GRANT,  a.    Migratory,    [it.]  Pennant, 

MI'GRANT,  76.    One  who  migrates,  [r.]  Spectator. 

Mi'GRATE,  -0.  n.  [L.  migro,  migratus ;  It.  77ii- 
grare ;  Sp.  emigrar  ;  Fr,  migrej:']     \i.  micrat- 

ED  ;  pp.  MIGRATING,  MIGRATED.]     To  pass  tO  a 


place  of  residence  in  another  country  or  dis- 
trict ;  to  change  residence. 

The  Tuscans  were  a^  branch  of  the  Pelasgi  that  migrated 
into  Europe.  Langhome, 

MI-GRA'TION,  n.  [L.  migratio  ;  It.  migrazione ; 
Sp.  emiyracio?i;  I'r.  migration.] 

1.  The  act  of  migrating ;  change  of  residence. 

Themigraiion  of  birds, ...  I  know  not  how  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  it,  it  is  so  strange  and  admirable.  Jiay. 

2.  Change  of  place  ;  removal;  movement. 

Migrations  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Woodward. 

MI'GRA-TO-RY,  a.  Disposed  to  remove  from  one 
place  to  another ;  nomadic  ;  wandering. 

This  purpose  is  sometimes  carried  out  by  a  sort  of  migra- 
tory instinct.  Burhe. 

MiL-AN-E§E',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  {Geog.)  A  native  or 
natives  of  Milan.  P.  Cyc. 

MiLCH,  a.     [A.  S.  me 

1.  Giving  milk. 

2.  fSoft;  tender 

The  instant  buret  of  clamor  that  she  made 

"Would  have  made  imlch  the  burning  eye  of  heaven, 

MILD,  a.      [A.  S.,  Dut.,  Frs 
i?iild ;  Icel.  mildr.] 

1.  Kind ;  tender ;  indulgent ;  clement ;  gentle ; 
compassionate  ;  not  severe ;  not  cruel ;  pacific. 

To  adore  him  as  a  mild  and  merciful  being.         Sogers. 

2.  Indicating  a  gentle,  tender,  compassion- 
ate, or  calm  spirit ;  as,  "  A  mild  look." 

3.  Not  violent;  pleasant;  soft;  agreeable. 

The  folding  gates  diffused  a  silver  light. 

And  with  a  milder  gleam  refreshed  the  eight.     Adduon. 

4.  Not  acrid ;  not  corrosive  ;  not  sharp ;  as- 
suasive  ;  mollifying  ;  lenitive.  Arbuthnot. 

Syn,  —  See  Gentle,  Pacific. 

MIL'DEW  (mil'du),  n.  [A.  S.  mildeaw;  Ger. 
mehlthau.  —  Derived  by  Somnei'  and  Lye  from 
L.  melf  honey,  and  Eng.  dew.]  A  disease  in 
plants;  a  rusty  or  mouldy  appearance,  which 
causes  blight,  decay,  or  death  of  plants ;  some- 
times called  rust  and  blight.  It  is  produced  by 
innumerable  minute  fungi.  Brande. 

MIL'DEW  (mil'du),  v.  a.  [i.  mildewed  ;  pp. 
MILDEWING,  MILDEWED.]  To  taint  With  mil- 
dew; to  blight;  to  corrupt;  to  spoil.  ^^'Ke  mil- 
dews the  white  wheat."  Shak. 


Ic.  — See  Milk.] 
*  Milch  cows."       Mortimer. 
merciful.  Huloet. 


Shak. 
Ger.,  Dan.,  §  Sw. 


MIL'DEWED  (mil'dud),^). «. 
"  Like  a  mildewed  ear." 


Injured  by  mildew. 
Shak 

MILD'LY,  ad.  In  a  mild  manner ;  tenderly  ;  gently. 

MILD'NJgSS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  mild; 
gentleness  ;  tenderness  ;  clemency. 

Far  from  the  mildness  of  a  Christian  spirit.  Fi-yth. 

2.  Pleasantness  ;  softness  ;  temperateness  ; 
as,  *'  The  mildness  of  the  weather." 

Syn. — Mildness  and  gentleness  are  opposed  to 
harshness  ;  clemency  and  lenity,  to  severity  ;  mercy,  to 
cruelty.  Mildness  of  manner  ;  gentleness  of  dispo- 
sition ;  clemeTwy  or  lenity  to  offenders  ;  mercy  to  the 
suffering  or  the  guilty  ;  tenderness  to  children  or  to  the 
distressed.  —  See  Clemency,  Indulgence. 

MILD'-SPIR'lT-:eD,  u,.     Mild-tempered.    Wright. 

MILD'-TEM-P^RED  (-perd),  a.  Of  a  mild  tem- 
per ;  mild- spirited.  Fox. 

MILE,  n.  [L.  mille  passuum,  a  thousand  paces ; 
It.  miglio  \  Sp.  m^7fe  ;  Fr.  m,ille:  —  A.  S.  mil', 
Dut.  myl;  Ger.  meilc',  Dan.  miil;  Sw.  mil', 
Icel.  mila  ;  Gael,  'tnile,  or  mil.]  A  measure  of 
distance,  being  the  usual  measure  of  roads. 

,^=  An  English  statute  mile  is  8  furlongs,  or  390 
rods,  or  1760  yards.  The  ancient  Roman  mile  (mille 
passuum)  was  1000  paces,  or  1600  yards.  The  mod- 
ern Roman  mile  is  1628  yards.  The  German  short 
mile  IS  6859  yards.  The  English  geograpliical  mile  is 
]-60th  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  about  9025  yards. 
Brande. 

MILE'A^E,  n.     Fees  paid  for  travel  by  the  mile. 

Gent.  Mag. 
JS^-lv  the  United  States,  it  is  applied  to  an  allow- 
ance to  meinbers  of  Congress  for  their  expenses  in 
travelling  to  and  from  Washington.  Constructive 
mileage  is  the  same  allowance  for  the  journey  when 
an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  i^  called,  wheth- 
er the  members  have  actually  gone  to  their  homes  or 
not,  after  the  regular  session. 

MILE'-POST,  n.  A  post  set  up  to  mark  the  miles. 

MI-LE'§IAN,  71.  A  descendant  (according  to  Irish 
legendary  history)  of  Milesius,  a  king  of  Spain, 


whose  two  sons  conquered  Ireland,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  nobility  1300  years  B.  C.       Smart. 

MILE'-STONE,  n.  A  stone  or  post  set  to  mark 
the  miles.  Johnson. 

MIL'FoIL,  n.  [L.  millefolium  ;  mille,  a  thousand, 
and  folium,  a  leaf;  Fr.  mille-feuille.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  evergreen,  herbaceous  plants  of  many 
species;  Achillea',  —  particularly  ^cAtV^ea  mil- 
lefoUum.  Loitdon.     Gray. 

MIL-?-A'RI-A,  n.  [L.  milium,  millet.]  {Med.)  A 
disease  attended  by  an  eruption  resembling 
millet-seed;  miliary  fever.  Brande. 

MIL^rA-Ry  (rail'y^-re),  a.     [L.  milium,  millet ;  It. 
miliare;  S^,  miliar;  Fr.  miliaire.]  Small;  gran- 
ulated ;  resembling  a  millet-seed.  Cheyne. 
Miliary  fever,  (Med.)  a  disease  attended  by  an  erup- 
tion resembling  millel-seed  ;  miliaria.         Dunglison. 

f  MI-LICE'  {me-]53'),n.    [Fr.]    Militia.    Temple. 

MiL'l-O-LA,  71.  [L.  milium,  millet-seed.]  {Pal.) 
An  extinct  genus  of  Foraminifera.        Brande. 

MIL'I-O-LITE,  71.  [L.  milium,  millet-seed,  and 
Gr.  ?.idos,  a  stone.]  The  shell  of  Foraininifera 
of  the  genus  railiola.  Smart. 


MIL-J-O-LIT'IC, 

milioiites. 


E-elating  to,  or  containing, 
Srhart. 


t  MiL'{-TAN-CY,  n.     Warfare.        W.  Mountagu. 

MIL'I-TANT,  a.  [L.  milito,  Tnilitans,  to  be  a  sol- 
dier ;  miles,  a  soldier  ;  It.  §  Sp.  militante  ;  Fr. 
milita7it,]  Prosecuting  the  business  of  a  soldier  ; 
engaged  in  warfare  ;  hghting ;  contending. 

Against  foul  fiends  they  aid  us  militant.  Spenser. 

The  church  militant,  the  church  on  earth  engaged  in 

warfare  with  hell  and  the  world,  distinct  from  the 

churcli  tiiumphant  m  heaven.  Hooker. 

MIL'r-TANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  militant  or  warlike 
manner.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  mIl'I-TAR,  a.    [L.  militaris.]  Military.    Bacon. 

MiL'J-TA-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  military  or  soldierly 
manner.  Trial  of  Regicides,  1660. 

t  MIL'I-TA-RIST,  ■«.     A  military  man.  Shak. 

MIL'I-TA-RY,  a.  [L.  militaris ;  miles,  militis,  a 
soldier  ;  It.  militare  ;  Sp.  7nilitg,r ;  Fr.  militaire  ] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  army ;  professing  arms  ; 
soldierly.     "  Any  milita7'y  man."  Shak. 

2.  Relating  to  arms  or  war ;  pertaining  to  a 
soldier  ;  warlike  ;  martial. 

Light-armed  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Martial. 

MiL'l-TA-RY,  n.  pi.  The  soldiery  ;  the  body  of 
soldier's  or  of  military  men  ;  the  army.       Todd. 

MIL'I-TATE,  v.n.  [Tu.  milito,  miHfatus ;  It.  mi~ 
lita7'e  ;  Sp.  militar  ;  Fr.  militer.]  \i.  militated  ; 
pp.  MILITATING,  MILITATED.]  To  war  Or  con- 
tend; to  be  opposed;  to  operate  against. 

This  consideration  would  militate  ag^nst  his  hypothesis. 

BlackstoTie. 

MJ-Li"TIA  (rae-lish'y^i),  n.  [L.,  from  7niles,  mili- 
tis, a  soldier;  It.  milizia;  Sp.  milicia',  Fr.  mi- 
lice.]  A  body  of  citizens  regularly  enrolled*and 
trained  to  military  exercises,  but  not  perma- 
nently organized  in  time  of  peace,  or,  in  gener- 
al, liable  to  serve  out  of  the  country  in  time  of 
war ;  the  enrolled  soldiers  of  a  nation  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  standing  army ;  the  trainbands. 

The  militia  of  England  and  Scotland  now  consists  of  a 
certain  number  of  men  in  every  county,  drawn  by  lot  to  serve 
for  five  years.  Brande. 

MI-LI"TIA-MAN  (me-lish'9-man),  n.  ;  pi.  mili- 
tiamen. One  who  serves  in  the  militia;  a  pri- 
vate soldier.  Ash, 

MiLK,  n.  [A.  S.  meolc,  mile;  Frs.  meloc;  Ger. 
milch ;  Dan.  mcelk,  melk ;  Sw.  mjolk ;  Icel.  ^yiiolk^ 

1.  A  fluid  secreted  by  peculiar  glands  in  the 
breasts  or  udders  of  mammiferous  animals,  and 
with  which  such  animals  feed  their  young. 

2.  Emulsion  or  juice  of  plants.  Baco7i. 
Milk  of  lime,  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  water,  of 

the  color  and  consistence  of  milk.  —  Sugar  of  milk,  a 
substance  obtained  by  evaporating  the  whey  of  milk, 
and  purifying  the  product  by  crystallization.  SUlhnan. 

MILK,  r.  a.    [i.  milked  ;  pp.  milking,  milked.] 
1.  To  draw  milk  from  by  the  hand. 

Thou  wilt  not  find  my  shepherdesses  idly  piping  on  oaten 
reeds,  but  milking  the  kine.  Gay. 
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2.  To  draw  milk  from  by  the  mouth  ;  to  suck. 
I  have  given  suck,nnd  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milk3  me.      Shak. 

tMILK'EN  (milk'kn),  a.  Consisting  of  milk. 
"  The  milken  diet."  Temple. 

MILK'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  milks.  Dryden. 

2.  A  cow  that  gives  milk.  Brockett. 

MiLK'-FE-V5R,  n.  {Med.)  Fever  which  pre- 
cedes or  accompanies  the  secretion  of  milk  in 
women  recently  delivered.  Ditnglison. 

MILK'HED^E,  n.  (Bot.)  An  East-Indian  plant, 
containing  a  milky  juice.  HainiUon. 

MILK'I-NfiSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  milky ;  re- 
semblance to  milk ;  softness  ;  mildness. 

Would  I  could  share  thy  balmy,  even  temper, 

And  mil/citiess  of  blood.  Dryden. 

MlLK'-LIV-lJRED,  u..     Cowardly.  Shak. 

MILK'MAID,  n.  A  woman  who  milks;  a  milk- 
woman  ;  a  dairy-maid. 

And  the  miUcmaid  singcth  blithe. 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe.  Milton, 

MILK'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  milkmen.    A  man  who  sells 

milk.  Johnson. 

mIlK'MEAT,  n.  A  mixture  of  milk  and  meat.  Hall. 

MILtf '— PAIL,  n.  A  pail  or  vessel  for  receiving 
milk.  Watts. 

MILK'— PAN,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  milk  is  kept  in 
the  dairy.  Bacon. 

MILK'— pAp,  n.    The  teat  of  a  woman.  Shak. 

M'iLK'-PARS-LRY,  71.  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  umbel- 
liferous plants  ;  Selimim.  London. 

MILK'-POR-RIDgrE,  n.  Food  made  by  boiling 
milk  and  water  with  meal  or  flour ;  milk-pot- 
tage. Mason. 

MILK'— POT-TA(?E,  n.  Food  made  of  milk,  water, 
and  meal  or  flour ;  milk-porridge.  Locke. 

MILK'— PUNCH,  71.  A  drink  made  by  mixing 
spirit  with  milk.  Si7n7nonds. 

MILK'— SCORE,  7i.  An  account  of  milk  supplied 
or  received.  Addison. 

MILK'-SICK-NpSS,  n.  A  malignant  disease  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  U.  S.,  affecting  cattle, 
and"  also  persons  who  make  use  of  the  flesh  or 
dairy  products  of  infected^attle.    Fa7'm.  Ency. 

MILK'SOP,  n.  {milk  and  sop."]  1.  A  piece  of 
bread  sopped  in  milk. 

2.  A  soft,  effeminate,  feeble-minded  man. 

A  milksop  or  a  coward  ape.  Chaucer. 

MILK'-THlS-TLE  (-this'sl),  n.  {Bot.)  A  species 
of  thistle,  the  leaves  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  milky  whiteness  of  their  veins ;  Carduus 
marianus  ;  —  called  also  lady*s  thistle,  and  St. 
Mary's  thistle.  Bng.  Cye. 

MILK'-THRUSH,  71.  {Med.)  A  disease  consist- 
ing of  roundish,  pearl-colored  vesicles,  confined 
to  the  lips,  mouth,  and  intestinal  canal,  and 
terminating  in  curd-like  sloughs.       Dunglison. 

MILK'-T66th,  n. ;  pi.  milk-teeth.    1.  A  small 

fore  tooth  which   a   foal   cuts   at   about  three 

months  old,  and  casts  before  he  is  three  years 

old.  Far.   Diet. 

2.  One  of  the  first  teeth  of  a  child.  Du7iglison. 

MILK'— TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  that  yields  a 
milky  fluid.  Brande. 

MILK'-TRB-FOIL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Cytisus.  Joh7ison. 

MILK'-VES-S(;L,  «.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  canals  or 
cavities  formed  between  or  among  the  cells, 
containing  a  milky  juice.  Gray. 

MILK'— VETCH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  orna- 
mental, leguminous  plants  ;  Astragalus. Loitdon. 

MILK'— wAlk  (-w^k),  n.  The  district  served  by 
a  milkman.  Simmonds. 

MILK'— WARM,  a.  "Warm  as  milk  in  its  natural 
state.  Smollett. 

MILK'- WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genera 
Asclepias,  or  Acerates,  abounding  in  a  milky 
juice.  G7-ay. 

MlLK'-"W"HITE,  u.    "White  as  milk.  Sidney. 

MiLK'-"WOM-AN  (milk'-wflm-ini),  n. ;  pi.  MILK- 
WOMEN.    A  woman  who  sells  milk.  Arhuthnot. 
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MILK'WORT  (inilk'wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
handsome  flowering  plants,  containing  a  milky 
juice ;  Polygala.  Loudon. 

MILK'Y,  a.     1.  Made  of,  or  containing,  milk. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of,  or  resembling, 
milk. 

Some  plants  . . .  yield  a  mzM:.v  juice.  Arhuthnot. 

3.  Yielding  or  giving  milk.  "  The  milky 
mothers  of  the  plains."  Roscommon. 

4.  Soft;  gentle;  tender;  timorous.        Shak. 

Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 

It  turns  in  less  tlian  two  nighte?  Shah. 

MILK'Y-WAY  (milk'e-wa),  n.  {Astron.)  Abroad 
and  irregular  zone  that  surrounds  the  heavens, 
of  an  indistinct  whitish  appearance,  supposed 
to  be  the  blended  light  of  innumerable  fixed 
stars  ;  the  galaxy.  Herschel. 

MILL,  n.  [A.  S.  mylen,  or  miln\  Dut.  molen; 
Ger.  miihle  ;  Dan.  mvlle;  Sw.  jnol;  Icel.  mylna\ 
"W.  melin  :  —  Gael.  m,uileann.  —  Gr.  iiii?.v  ;  L. 
m,ola  ;  molo,  to  grind;  It.  m/ulino  ;  Sp.  molino  ; 
Fr.  moulin.  —  See  Mill,  v.'\ 

1.  An  engine  for  grinding  corn  or  reducing 
any  substance  to  fine  particles;  a  machine  or 
engine  whose  action  depends  chiefly  on  circular 
motion,  used  for  various  purposes ;  as,  "  Abark- 
millj  ^.owx-miU^  oil-mill^"  &c. 

2.  A  building  that  contains  a  mill  or  similar 
machinery'  for  various  manufactures;  as,  *' A 
cotton-m,zll,  wooWen-mtllf  sQ.v>'-mill,"  &c. 

MILL,  n.  [L.  ■millCf  a  thoiisand;  millesi?niis, 
thousandth.]  One  thousandth  of  a  dollar,  or 
one  tenth  of  a  cent.     [U.  S.] 

MILL,  71.     A  fight.  _   [Cant  language.]  Clarice. 

MILL,  V.  a.  [Gr.  fi(}?.?.ftv ;  L.  m-olere ;  Icel.  8^ 
Sw.  mala'y  Dan.  male  ;  Arm.  mala  ;  Goth,  ma- 
lan  ;  Ger.  inalen  and  m.ulen ;  Heb.  mitll  and 
mily  dust; — all  from  the  ancient  word  Tnull 
and  m^ill,  dust,  still  used  by  our  brother  Celts  of 
Bretagne,  in  their  dialect  called  the  Armoric. 
Armstrong's  Gaelic  Dictionary. — ^  Gael,  oneil; 
W.  melinil    \i.  milled  ;  pp.  milling,  milled.] 

1.  To  grind  ;  to  comminute.  Johnson. 

2.  To  stamp  on  the  edge,  as  coin. 

"Wood's  halfpence  are  not  milled,  and  therefore  more  easily 
counterfeited.  Swift. 

3.  To  prepare  by  means  of  a  mill;  to  full,  as 
cloth.  Wright. 

MILL,  V.  u.     To  beat  with  the  fists.  Clarke. 

MILL,  V.  n.  To  travel  or  move  under  water,  as  a 
whale  or  fish.  Gilman. 

MILL'— BOARD,  n.     A  stout  kind  of  pasteboard. 

MILL'— c6g,  ii.  The  cog  of  a  mill-wheel.  J/b?'^tmer. 

MILL'-CROFT,  n.  A  small  field  or  enclosure 
near  a  mill.  Simtnonds. 

MILL'— DAM,  n.  The  mound  by  which  a  water- 
course is  obstructed,  and  the  water  raised  to  a 
sufficient  height  or  head  to  turn  the  wheel  of  a 
mill.  Mortimer. 

MILLED  (mild),  p.  a.  Stamped  on  the  edge. 
'■'■Milled  medals,"  Addison. 

MIL-L^-NA'RI-AN,  a.  \JX.  Tnillenario  \  Sp.  mile- 
nario  ;  Fr.  milUnaire.']  Relating  to  the  millen- 
nium or  to  millenarians.  Ec.  Rev. 

M.IL-Ti^-NA'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  expects  or  be- 
lieves in  the  millennium.  Bullokar. 

MIL-Le-NA'RI-AN-I§M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the 
millenarians.  —  See  Millennium. 

Millenarianism  ia  a  peculiar  theory  or  doctrine  re- 
lating to  the  dispensations  of  grace  and  glory,  not  of 
recent  origin,  but  handed  down  from  the  first  age  of 
Cliristianitv,  and  clearly  traceable  to  a  Jewish  source. 

Ec.  Rev. 

t  MiL'L]p-NA-Ri§M,  n.  Millenarianism.  Bp.  Hall. 

MIL'L^-NA-RY,  n.     1.  The  space  of  r  thousand 

years.  Bale. 

2.  One  who  expects  the  millennium  ;  a  mill e- 

narian.  Hakewill. 

MIL'Llgl-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  millenarius ;  mille,  a 
thousand  ;  It.  millenario  ;  Sp.  milenario ;  Fr. 
millenaire.]  Consisting  of  a  t}iousa.Tid. Arhuthnot. 

MIL-LEN'I-AN-I§M,  n.     Millenarianism.     Wood. 

MIL-LEN'I-A-Ri§M,  n.  Millenarianism.  Gent.Mag. 


MILL-HEAD 

t  MIL'L^-NIST,  n.     A millenarian.  Johnson. 

MIL-LlilN'NI-AL,  CT.  Pertaining  to  the  millenni- 
um.    "Ihe  millennial  happiness."         Burnet. 

MIL-LEN'N|-AL-rST,  7i.  One  who  believes  in  the 
millennium  ;  a  millenarian ;  a  chiliast.  Wright. 

M|L-LEN'NI-UM,  ?i.  [Low  L,,  from  L.  mille,  a 
thousand,  and  anmis,  a  year.]  A  thousand 
years ;  particularly  the  reign  of  Christ  with  the 
saints  upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  an  idea 
supposed,  by  many,  to  be  supported  by  Rev.  xx. 
and  other  passages  of  Scripture.  Burnet, 

MiL^L^-PED,  «.;  pi.  mIl'le-ped?.  [L.  millepeda ; 
mille,  a  thousand,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot ;  It. 
millepiedi  ;  Fr.  mille-pieds.']  An  insect  having 
a  gi-eat  many  feet,  as  the  Armadillo  vulgans, 
the  Porcellio  scaber,  the  Oriscits  asellus,  or 
common  wood-louse.  Bratide. 

jd^Tlie  older  English  dictionaries  which  contain 
this  word,  give  it  only  in  the  plural,  and  the  majority 
of  them  pronounce  it  in  three  syllables  — 7ni7'/e-j7ed(js. 
Of  the  lexicographers  who  give  the  singular  form, 
Smart,  Craig,  and  Ogilvie  spell  it  thus,  mil'le-pede', 
Todd,  Jameson,  Knowles,  Reid,  and  Webster  thus,  mU'- 
le-ped. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Walker  on  the 
pronunciation  and  orthography  of  millepedes  :  — 

"The  former  pronunciation  of  this  word  [mil'le- 
pgdes]  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kennck,  Mr. 
Sheridan  Mr.  Scott,  and  Entick  ;  and  the  latter 
[niil-lep'e-dbs]  by  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnsttm,  Buchan- 
an, and  Perry.  That  the  latter  is  the  m(»re  fasiiion- 
able  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  that  the  former  is  the  more 
correct  is  evident  from  similar  words  which  have 
been  Anglicized ;  thus  bipeds  and  guadntpcds  have 
dropped  their  Latin  final  syllable  ;  and  why  the  word 
in  question  should  retain  it,  cannot  be  conceived. 
Besides,  though  seldom  used  in  the  singular,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  used  ;  and  then  it 
must  necessarily  become  milliped:  centipede,  properly 
cevtipcd,  is  adopted  ;  and,  by  forming  centipeds  in  the 
plural,  show  us  how  weoughtto  form  and  pronounce 
the  word  in  question  ;  and  if  antipodes  has  not  yet 
submitted  to  tJiis  analogy,  it  is  because,  like  cantliar- 
ides,  caryatides,  manes,  &c.,  it  is  never  used  in  the 
singular,"     Walker.  —  See  SOLIPED.' 

MIL'L^-PORE,  n.  [L.  mille,  a  thousand,  and 
porus,  a  pore  ;  It.  millepora  ;  Sp.  milepora  ;  Fr, 
millepore.]  {Zoi'd.)  One  of  a  genus  of  hydroid 
medusEe  that  build  a  coral  branching  stem  in 
which  are  numerous  pits  or  pores  for  the  retreat 
of  the  heads.  Agassiz, 

MIL'L5;-P0-RITE,  n.     {Pal.)  A  fossil  millepore. 

Kirby, 
MILL'^R,  n.  I.  One  who  tends  a  mill.  Shak, 
2.  (Ent.)  A  winged  insect  or  moth ;  —  probably 
so  named  from  the  white,  powdery  substance 
with  which  its  wings  are  covered,  like  that  on  the 
coat  of  one  who  tends  a  mill  for  grinding  corn 
or  wheat.  AinswortJi. 

MrLL';pR-ITE,  n.  One  of  a  religious  sect,  named 
from  "William  Miller,  the  founder,  who  predicted 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  soon  to  take 
place.  Evans. 

MILL'J?R'§-THUMB,  n. 
{Ich.)  A  small  fish 
found  in  brooks ;  river 
bull-head;  Cottus  go- 
bio.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MIL-LES'r-MAL,  a.  [L. 
millesimus;  mille,  a  thousand;  It.  milleaimo; 
Sp.  m.ilesimo.']  Thousandth  ;  consisting  of  thou- 
sandth parts.     "  Millesimal  fractions."     Watts, 

MIL'L^T,  n.  [L.  milium-,  It.  miglio;  Fr.  mil,  or 
millet.  —  A.  S.  mil,  millet.']  {^ot.)  A  genus  of 
tall  grasses  with  succulent  stems,  native  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia ;  Sorghum.        Eng.  Cye. 

^^  The  species  of  tnillet  have  been  referred  to 
Holcus,  sometimes  to  Andr op og on.  Sorghum  vulgare 
is  the  largest  of  the  small  cereal  grains,  and  may  be 
considered  the  representative  of  the  Indian  corn  of 
America,  where  it  is  usually  called  Guinea  com,  and, 
in  some  works,  the  great  or  Indian  millet.     Eng,  Cye. 

Millet-grass,  a  genus  of  grasses,  of  several  species  ; 
Milium.  '  Loudon. 

MILL'-GEAR-ING,  n.  A  term  denoting  all  kinds 
of  wheel-work.  Francis. 

MIlL'-HAND,  71.  A  workman  employed  in  a 
mill.  P-  Oye. 

MTLL'-H^AD,  n.  The  head  of  water  used  to  turn 
the  wheel  of  a  mill.  Francis. 


Miller's-tliumb  (Cotlits  gobio). 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  i,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;  HilR,  HER; 
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MILL' -HORSE,  n.    A  horse  that  turns  a  mill. 

MILL'-HOUSE,  71.  A  house  containing  a  mill.  ^sA. 

MILL'iMRD  (miryird),  n.  [Fr.]  A  thousand 
millions.  Craig. 

MIl'L!-.^-RY,  a.  [It.  miliare ;  Fr.  milliaire.] 
Relating  to,  or  denoting,  a  mile.  ISmart. 

MIL'LJ-A-RY,  n.     A  mile-stone.  Wright. 

MIL'LI-ORAmmE,  n.  [Fr.  miUi,  contraction  of 
milli^me,  thousandth,  and  gramme,  the  unit  of 
the  measure  of  weight.]  In  the  decimal  system 
of  France,  the  thousandth  part  of  a  gi*amme, 
or  .0154  Enghsh  grain's. —  See  Gram.  McCuUoch. 

MIL  'LI-Ll-TRE  (nijre-le-ter),  n.  [Fr.  millilitre.] 
In  French  measure,  a  thousandth  part  of  a  litre, 
or  .06103  of  an  English  cubic  inch.    McCulloch. 

MfL  ' LI-ME-TRE  (mll'e-ma-ter),  n.  [Fr.  miUimi- 
tre.l  In  French  measure,  a  thousandth  part  of 
a  metre,  or  .03937  of  an  English  inch.  McCulloch. 

MIL'LI-NpR,  n.  [From  Milaner,  an  inhabitant 
of  Milan.  Johnson,  JVaj-es.  —  "  So  called  from 
Milaner,  one  from  Milan ;  or  Malineer,  from 
Maline;  or  millejiarius,  because  he  deals  in  a 
thousand  articles.  It  is  perhaps  mistlener,  from 
rmsilen  or  mestlin,  a  medley  or  mixture."  Rich- 
ardson.'] One  who  makes  or  sells  head-dresses, 
hats,  or  bonnets  for  women. 

He  W03  perfumed  like  a  miUiner.  Slidk, 

fl^  A  milliner  was  originally  a  man,  and,  we  may 
presume,  from  Milan,  whence  lie  imported  female 
finery.    J^ares. 

MiL'LI-NER-Y,  n.      1.  The  work  of  a  milliner. 
2.  The  goods  made  or  sold  by  milliners.  Burke. 


Relating  to,  or  made  by,  a 
Ash. 

A  sort  of  coarse,   stiff,   thin 


MIL'LI-NER-Y,    u,. 
milliner. 

MIL-LI-NET',  n. 
muslin. 

MILL'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  mills. 

2.  The  process  of  fulling  cloth.  Wright, 

3.  The  process  of  stamping  coin  on  the  edge. 

4.  A  beating  ;  a  drubbing.     [Cant.]    Wright. 

MILTj'ION  (mil'yun),  n.  [It.  milione,  from  L. 
mille,  a  thousand;  Sp.  millon;  Fr.  million.'] 

1.  A  thousand  thousand,  or  ten  hundred  thou- 
sand,—  represented  by  a  unit  with  six  ciphers 
annexed. 

2.  Any  very  great  indefinite  number. 

There  are  millions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not  concerned 
to  know.  Locke. 

MILL'ION-A-RY,  a.  Consisting  of  millions.  Smart. 

MILL'IONED  (mil'yund),  a.  Multiplied  by  mil- 
lions.    "  Millioned  accidents."  Shak. 

MILLJOJfM'AlRE  (mil-yun-ir'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  person 
possessed  of  property  of  the  value  of  one  or 
more  millions  ;  a  very  rich  person. 

The  barrier  which  divided  the  aristocrat  from  the  mittion- 
naire.  Qu.  Rev. 

MILL'IpNTH  (mil'yunth),  u..  The  ten  hundred 
thousandth. 

MILL'-MOUN-TAJN^,  n.     An  herb.     Ainsworth. 

MtLL'— POND,  re.  A  pond  or  head  of  water 
dammed  up  for  a  mill.  Smollett. 

MILL'-p66l,  n.     A  mill-pond.  Whisham. 

MlLL'-RACE,  re.     1.  The  water  flowing  through 

a  canal,  or  channel,  in  the  dam  of  a  mill-pond, 

to  drive  a  wheel.  Smart. 

2.  The  canal,  or  channel,  in  which  the  water 

of  a  mill-pond  is  conveyed  to  the  wheel.  Clarke. 

MILL'REA,  )  „  A  Portuguese  gold  coin,  of  the 
MILL'REE,  >  vaJue  of  a  thousand  reas,  or  about 
MILL'REIS,  )  3s.  6d.  sterling.  Smart. 

S^  "  The  millreis  of  Portugal  is  valued  in  account 
at  the  U.  S.  custom-house  at  $1.19  ;  that  of  Azores, 
at  83J  cts.  ;  and  that  of  Madeira,  at  $1."    Bouvier. 

MILL'-SlX-PjpNCE,  re.  One  of  the  first  milled 
pieces  of  money  used  in  England,  and  coined 
in  1561.  Douce. 

MILL'STONE,  «.  The  stone  of  a  mill  which 
crushes  the  substance  to  be  ground.  U Estrange, 

MILL'STONE-GRIT,  re.  {Geol.)  A  group  of  strata 
of  the  carboniferous  system,  dividing  the  coal  for- 
mation from  the  mountain  limestone.  Eng  Cyc. 


A  sieve  for  straining  milk.    [Local, 
Loudon. 


Ictinea  plumbea. 


MILL'-TAIL,  n.  The  current  of  water  as  it 
leaves  the  wheel  of  a  water-mill.  Francis, 

MILL'-t66th,  re.    A  grinder.  Smart, 

MILL'WARU,  re.     The  keeper  of  a  mill.      Clarke. 

mTLL'WHEEL,  re.    A  wheel  used  in  a  mill. 

MILL'— WORK  (-wUrk),  re.  The  machinery  of  mills, 
or  the  art  of  constructing  mills.  Ogilvie. 

MILL'WRIGHT  (mH'rit),  ii.  A  person  who  con- 
structs mills.  i-*.  Cyc. 

MJ-LORD'.  Sometimes  used  for  my  lord.  Qu.  Rev. 

MlL'S^Y,  ». 
Eng.] 

MILT,  re.  [A.  S.,  Dut.,  §  Dan.  milt;  Frs.  milte  ; 
Ger.  Tnilz',  Icel.  milti.] 

1.  (Anat,)  The  spleen.  Dunglis07i, 

2.  The  sperm  of  the  male  fish.  Walton, 

MILT,  V,  a,  [i,  MILTED  ;  pp.  milting,  milted.] 
To  impregnate  the  roe  or  spawn  of.       Johnson, 

MILT'^R,  re.  A  male  fish  ;  —  distinguished  from 
the  female,  which  is  called  spawner,       tValion. 

MIL-TON'IC,  a.     Relating  to  Milton.  Webb, 

MILT'WORT  (-wiirt),  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Asplenium ;  spleen  wort.  Ai-nsworth, 

MIL'VJNE,  n,  [L.  milvinus,  pertaining  to  the 
kite  ;  miloits,  a  kite.]  One  of  a  class  of  raptorial 
birds,  including  the  kite.  Brande. 

MIL-  vl'KJE,,  n,  pi,  [L.  mil- 
vus,  a  kite.]  (Ornith,)  A 
sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Accipitres  and  family 
Falconida ;  kites.       Gray, 

MIL'VUS,  n,  [L.]  1.  (Or- 
nith.) A  genus  of  raptorial 
birds  of  the  family  Falconidcc ;  the  kite. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  dragonet ;  Callionymus 
lyra.  Wright. 

MIME,  re.  [Gr.  fii/^oj ;  L.  mimus  ;  It.  .Sr  Sp.  minw ; 
Fr.  miyne^ 

1.  One  who  mimics ;  one  who  amuses  by  ges- 
ticulations j  a  buffoon.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  ludicrous  composition  ;  a  farce. 

Scaliger  defines  a  minie  to  be  a  poem  imitating  any  action 
to  Btir  up  laughter.  Milton. 

MIME,  1;.  re.  To  play  the  mime ;  to  mimic.  Af/ftore. 
MIM'jpR,  re.    A  buffoon ;  a  mime,     [e.]       Perry. 

MI-MB'SIS,  re.     [Gr.  iJtiiir,<"i-]  (R/iet.) 

1.  A  figure  of  speech  ^Yhereby  the  actions  and 
words  of  others  are  represented  ;  mimicry. 

2.  A  ludicrous  imitation  of  errors  in  pronun- 
ciation ;  as,  *'  A  werry  good  wessel,"  for  "  A 
very  good  vessel."  G.  Brown. 

MI-MET'lC,         )  a.      [Gr.  ,,v,r„c« ;   vi^hf.ai,  to 

MI-MET'I-C.^L,  )  imitate.]      Prone  to  mimic  or 

imitate  ;  imitative.  llurd.. 

MIM'5-TINE,  re.  (Mm.)  Green  lead  ore  ;  arseniate 
of  lead.  Dana. 

MIM  IC,         f  Q^     ^(5j._  ^(^(Kos ;  jiTtiog,  an  imitator, 
MIm'I-CAL,  j  a  mimic  ;    L.  mimicus ;    It.   <^-  Sp. 

mimico  ;  Fr.  mimique.]   Relating  to  mimicry  or 

a  mimic  ;  imitative  ;  mimetical. 

In  BeasoD's  absence,  mimtc  Fancy  wakes.  Milton. 

MIM'IC,   V.  a.        \i.    MIMICKED  ;  pp.    MIMICKI.NG, 

mimicked.]     To  imitate  for  sport ;  to  ridicule 
by  a  burlesque  imitation  ;  to  mock  ;  to  ape. 

The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply, 
The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  belie.  Drjlden. 

Both  Swift  and  Voltaire  have  heen  successfully  mimicked, 
but  uo  man  has  yet  been  able  to  mimic  Addison.    Macmilay. 

MIM'IC,  11.  1.  A  sportive  or  ludicrous  imitator ; 
a  buffoon. 

Jugglers  and  dancers,  antics,  mummers,  mimics.     31iUoTi. 
2.  A  mean  or  servile  imitator ;  ape. 

Cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  discretion.         Adcliaon. 

When  full  grown,  it  [vanity]  is  the  worst  of  vices,  and  the 

occasional  mimic  of  them  all.    It  makes  the  whole  man  false. 

MIM'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  mimical  manner. 

MiM'ICK-Ii\G,  re.  The  act  of  playing  the  part  of 
a  mimic  ;  mimicry.  Ash, 

MIM'JC-RY,  re.  The  act  of  mimicking ;  playful  or 
burlesque  imitation.  Spectator. 


MI-MOG'R  A-PH^R,  re.  [Gr.  iii^os,  a  mime,  and  ypi- 
00),  to  write  ;  It.  mimografo  ;  Fr.  mimographe,] 
A  writer  of  farces  or  mimes.         Sir  T,  Herbert. 

MI-MO'SA,  n.  [It.  .Sr  Fr.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  le- 
guminous plants,  including  among  other  species 
the  sensitive  plant  (Mimosa  sensitiva).  Loudon. 

MlM'y-LUS,  re.  [L.,  a  mime,  a  mimic.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  the  flower  seeds  of  which,  in 
front,  resemble  the  face  of  a  grinning  monkey  ; 
monkey-flower.  Loudon. 

MI'M,n.     [L.  mitia,  hora.  Gr.  fiva,] 

1.  An  Attic  silver  weight,  equal  to  100  drach- 
mas or  16  02.,  and,  as  money  of  account,  equal 
to  about  £4  sterling  (#19.36).  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  A  Hebrew  weight,  equal  to  60  shekels  in 
money  ;  maneh.  —  See  Maneii.    Dr.  A,  Clarke, 

MI-NA'CIoys  (me-na'shus,  66),  a,  [L.  minax, 
minacis,  minatory.]  Full  of  threats  ;  threaten- 
ing.   [R.]  More, 

MT-NA9'I-TY,  re.  [L.  minax,  minacis,  threaten- 
ing.]    Disposition  to  use  threats.  Johnson, 

MIN'A-RET,  re.  [Turk,  minar,  from  Arab,  merea- 
rah,  a  lantern  ;  It.  minareto  ;  Sp.  minarete  ;  Fr. 
minaret.]  {Arch.)  A  slender  and  lofty  turret  in 
a  Mahometan  mosque,  for  summoning  the  peo- 
ple to  prayers.  Drummond. 

MIN'A-TO-RJ-LY,  ad.   With  threatening.  Hac/cet. 

mIn'a-TO-RY  [min'a-tur-e,  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm, 
C,  Wb,;  mi'nsi-tur-e,  S.  E.  Ja,],  a.  [L.  minor, 
mj««ft(s,  to  threaten.]  Threatening;  menacing. 
"  A  statute  monitory  and  minatory,**       Bacon. 

MINCE,  V.  a,  [A.  S.  minsian.  —  Old  Fr.  mincer,  — 
Gr.  fiiwtfs,  small ;  iiiviOiii,  to  diminish ;  L.  minuo, 
minuens,  to  diminish ;  It.  mhiiizzare,  to  mince, 
—  Sw.  miTiska,  to  make  smaller.]    \i,  minced  ; 

pp.  MINCING,  MINCED.] 

1.  To  cut  into  very  small  parts  ;  to  hash. 

Mince  the  two  capons  as  small  as  ordinary  mincerf-meat. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  mention  scrupulously,  by  a  little  at  a 
time ;  to  diminish,  or  suppress  a  part  in  speaking 
of;  to  extenuate;  to  palliate. 


I  know,  lago, 
Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  tliis  matter, 
Making  it  light  to  Cassto. 


Shah, 

to  clip 


3.  To  speak  with  affected  softness  ; 
and  half  pronounce. 

Behold  yon  simpering  dame. 
That  minces  virtue,  and  doth  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name.  Shak. 

MINCE,  V.  n.  1.  To  walk  nicely  by  short  steps ;  to 
act  with  affectation  or  affected  delicacy. 

I  'U  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.  Sliak. 

2.  To  speak  with  affected  softness  or  nicety. 

The  mincing  lady-prioress  and  the  broad-speaking  wife  of 
Bath.  Dryden. 

MINCED'-PIB  (mlnst'pi),  re.  Mince-pie.  Spectator, 
MINCE'-MEAT,  }  „.  Meat  chopped  into  very 
MINCED'-MEAT,  )  small  pieces.  Merle. 

MINCE'— PIE  (-pi),  re.  A  pie  made  of  mince-meat, 
or  of  meat  cut  into  small  pieces,  with  other  in- 
gredients. Johnson. 

MIN(J'!NG,  p.  a.     X.  Cutting  into  small  pieces. 
2.  Speaking  or  acting  affectedly. 

Fit  mate  for  such  a  mincing  minion.  Siienser. 

MINC'ING-LY,  ad.     1.  In  small  parts  ;  not  fully. 
2.  With  affected  delicacy ;  affectedly.  Sheldon, 

MINC-TU'RJ-igN-CY,  re.  [L.  minffo,  mitictus,  to 
make  water.]  The  act  of  discharging  urine ; 
micturition,     [r.]  Cobbett. 

MIND,  re.  [A.  S.  gemynd ;  gemunan,  to  remem- 
ber ;  Dan.  mcning,  mindc ;  Sw.  mening,  minne. 
—  Gr.  ytvog ;  L.  mens,  me^itis.] 

1.  'The  thinking  faculty  in  man,  with  all  its 
powers  and  operations  ;  that  by  which  we  re- 
ceive sensations,  understand,  and  are  affected 
with  emotion  or  passion  ;  the  soul ;  the  spirit. 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven.        Milton. 

2.  The  intellect,  as  distinguished  from  the 
affections ;  the  understanding. 

I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man; 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.  Shak. 

3.  Liking  ;  choice ;  inclination  ;  afl'ection. 

He  had  a  great  miiul  to  do  it.  Clarendon. 
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4.  Thoughts ;  sentiments ;  opinion ;  belief. 

The  ambiguous  god 
In  these  my3teriou8  words  his  mind  expressed.  Dryden. 
These  men  are  of  the  mind  that  they  have  clearer  ideas  of 
infinite  duration  than  of  infinite  space.  Locke. 

5.  Memory  ;      remembrance  ;     recollection. 
"  Call  to  mind  his  covenant.'*  Milton. 

A  wliolesome  lnw,  time  out  of  mind.  Swift. 

Syn.  — See  Soul. 

MIND,  V.  a.  [i.  minded  ;  pp.  minding,  minded.] 

1.  To  mark ;  to  attend  to  ;  to  heed  j   to  re- 
gard ;  to  notice  ;  to  fix  the  mind  on. 

I  content  me. 
And  from  the  stiug  of  famine  fear  no  harm, 
Noi"  mind  it,  fed  with  better  thoughts.  Dryden. 

2.  To  regard  as  having  authority ;  to  obey. 

3.  To  put  in  mind;  to  remind;  to  hint  to. 


And  all  things  now,  retired  to  rest, 
Mind  ua  of  like  repose. 

4.  t  To  intend  ;  to  mean  ;  to  design. 

As  for  me,  be  sure  I  mind  no  liarm 
To  thy  grave  person. 


Milton. 


Chapman. 

MIND,  V.  n.     To  incline  ;  to  be  disposed.  Spenser. 

Belike  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon.  Shak. 

MIND'jpD,  a.  Disposed;  inclined;  affected;  — 
much  used  in  compounds  ;  as,  "  High-mmrferf." 

MtND'^ID-NfiSS,  ?i.  State  of  being  minded.  South. 

MIND'FUL,  a.  Bearing  in  raind ;  regardful;  ob- 
servant; attentive;  heedful;  having  memory. 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindfid  of  him  ?         Ps.  viii.  4. 

Syn.  — Mindful  of  instructions  or  obligations  ;  re- 
ganlfvX  of  duties  ;  heedful  of  advice  j  observant  of 
rules  ;  attentive  to  study  or  to  friends. 

MIND'FUL-LY,  ad.     Attentively ;  heedfuUy. 

MIND'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  mindful ; 
attention ;  regard,  Sherwood. 

MIND'ING,  n.  The  act  of  taking  heed ;  attention ; 
regard  ;  mindfulness.  McKnight. 

MIND'L^SS,  a.     1.  Destitute  of  mind  or  of  intel- 
lectual powers.     ^^  Mindless  bodies."        Davies. 
2.  Inattentive  ;  regardless  ;  careless. 

Cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth.  Shak. 

MIND'-STRICK-EN  (-strik'kn),  a.  Affected  in 
mind ;  moved. 

He  had  been  so  mind-stricken  by  the  beauty  of  virtue  in 
that  noble  king,  Sidney, 

MINE,  pronoun  possessive  and  pronominal  adjec- 
tive, from/.  [Goth,  meina;  A.  S.  ■min;  Dut. 
Tnijn  ;  Ger.  inein  ;  Dan.  i,  S\v.  mm ;  Icel.  niiun. 
—  Gr.  i^oi,  fiou ;  L.  9neus ;  It.  §  Sp,  mio ;  Fr. 
mon. — Russ.  moi;  Polish  moy.]  (Used  after 
the  noun.)  Of  or  belonging  to  me;  as,  "This 
book  is  mine,"  i.  e.  my  book. 

j(j®=-In  the  solemn  style,  it  is  used  as  a  pronominal 
adjective,  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  a 
vowel  sound,  instead  of  my ;  as,  *'  Mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation."  —  "When  tJils  word  is  used 
adjectively,  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or 
h  mute,  as  in  saying,  *  On  mine  honor,'  tJie  complete 
absence  of  accentual  force,  and  a  style  quite  colloquial, 
will  permit  the  shortening  of  the  sound  into  thik." 
Smart. 

>6®"The  words  mine,  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs^ 
also  his,  when  standing  alone,  though  commonly 
styled  by  g)mmma.na.ns  possessive  pronouns,  represent, 
not  only  possessors,  but  also  thing's  possessed ;  and 
they  are  used  both  in  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases,  and  in  the  singular  and  plural  numbers  ;  and 
they  are  used  as  substantives,  or  as  substitutes  for 
substantives. 

"  Mine,  thine,  his,  hers,  yours,  theirs,  must  be  called 
personal  pronouns  possessive.  For  these  words  are 
always  used  substantively,  so  as  to  include  the  mean- 
ing of  some  noun  in  the  third  person  singular  or  plu- 
ral, in  the  nominative  or  objective  case.  Thus,  if  we 
are  speaking  of  books,  and  say,  *  Mine  are  here,'  mine 
means  my  boolcs,  and  it  must  be  a  personal  pronoun 
possessive,  in  the  third  person  plural,  and  nominative 
to  the  verb  are.  Again,  if  we  are  speaking  of  a  gar- 
den, and  say,  *I  admire  yours,^  yours  nieans  yov>r 
garden,  and  it  must  be  deemed  a  personal  pronoun 
possessive  in  the  third  person  singular,  and  objective 
case."     Smart. 

"  The  words  mine,  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs, 
are  possessive  pronouns  of  the  nominative  or  objective 
case,  as  they  represent,  not  possessors,  but  things 
possessed.  Each  of  them  may  represent  a  plural 
-as  well  as  a  singular  noun.  Thus,  in  the  sentence, 
'  Your  specimens  are  more  numerous,  but  mine  are 
finer,'  —  the  word  your  is  a  personal  pronoun,  plural 
form,  possessive  case,  or  a  possessive  adjective,  de- 
fining the  noun  specimens;  but  mine  is  a  possessive 
pronoun,  plural  number,  nominative  case,  as  being 
the  subject  of  the  verb  are."    J.  Hunter. 


MINE,  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  mina ;  Fr.  m-ine.  — Dut.  mign ; 
Ger.  mine ;  Dan,  m^ne ;  Sw.  mina.  — W.  mwn ; 
Gael,  mein.] 

1.  A  subterraneous  work  or  excavation  for 
obtaining  metals,  metallic  ores,  or  other  mineral 
substances;  Upit;  a  cavern.  Brande. 

2.  {Mil.)  An  excavation  or  subterraneous 
passage  under  the  wall  of  a  rampart  or  fortifi- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it  up  by  means 
of  gunpowder.  Campbell. 

3.  {Mining.)  Crude  ore  or  ironstone.Simmojids. 
MINE,  V.  n.     [Fr.  miiier.]     [i.  mined  ;  pp.  min- 
ing, MINED.] 

1.  To  dig  ores,  mines,  or  burrows. 

To  the  greatest  depth  we  ever  dig  or  mine.         Woodward. 

2.  To  practise  secret  means  of  injury. 

Mining  fraud  shall  find  no  way  to  creep 

Into  their  fenced  cars  with  grave  advice.     Saekville, 

MINE,  V.  a.     1.    To  sap ;  to  ruin  by  mines ;  to 
undermine.  "They  mmec?  the  walls."  liayward. 
2.  To  destroy  slowly,  or  by  secret  means. 

"While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

Infects  unseen.  Shak. 

tM!NE,«.  [Fr. mme.]  Mien;  countenance.  Elyot. 
MINE'-CAP-TAIN,  n.     The  overseer  of  a  mine. 

MINE'— DI-AL,    iL.    A  box   and  needle   used   by 

miners.  Ash. 

MINE'MAN,  n.     One  who  works  in  mines.    Boyle. 

MIN'JgR,  n.   1.  One  who  mines,  or  digs  for  metals, 
2.  {Mil.)  One  who  is  employed  in  making  ex- 
cavations for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  military 
works.  Wright, 

MIN'^IR-AL,  n,  [It.  minerale ;  mina,  a  mine  ;  Sp. 
mineral;  Fr.  mineral.']  A  natural  body  desti- 
tute of  organization  or  life  ;  a  substance  found 
in  or  on  the  earth,  which  is  neither  animal  nor 
vegetable.  Dana, 

J3®=  In  the  strictest  sense,  a  mineral  is  a  natural  in- 
organic body,  with  a  definite  composition,  and  a  reg- 
ular determinate  form  or  series  of  forms.  Most  min- 
eral systems,  however,  include  coal,  amber,  and  min- 
eral resins  J  as  also  certain  amorphous  substances  of 
no  precise  chemical  composition,  as  some  kinds  of 
clay.  Minerals  have  been  classified  in  various  ways, 
but  perhaps  the  most  rational  method  is  that  which 
is  based  upon  chemical  composition.     Tomlinson. 

MIN'JglR-AL,  a.     1.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
minerals.     *'  Mineral  ingredients."   Woodward. 
2.  Impregnated  with,  or  containing,  minerals. 
"  Mineral  waters.'*  Brande. 

Mineral  adipocere,  a  greasy  bitumen  found  in  the 
argillaceous  ores  of  iron.  —  Mineral  caoutchouc,  the 
elastic  bitumen  found  at  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire. — 
Mineral  chamceleon,  a  manganesate  of  potash,  so  called 
from  the  variety  of  colors  which  its  aqueous  solution 
exhibits.  —  Mineral  charcoal,  fibrous  mineral  coal,  or 
coal  from  which  the  gaseous  particles  have  been 
driven  off  by  partial  burning  so  as  to  leave  it  in  the 
state  of  coke.  —  Mineral  green,  carbonate  of  copper, 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  by  carbonate  of  soda. — Mineral  pitch,  solid 
bitumen  or  asphaltum.  —  Mineral  tar,  the  same  as 
petroleum.  —  Mineral  waters,  waters  or  springs  impreg- 
nated with  mineral  substances.  Brande. 

MIN'^R- AL-iST,  n.  One  skilled  in  minerals.  Boyle. 

MlN-:eR-AL-{-2A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  mineral- 
izing. Ure. 
MIN'ER-AL-IZE,   V.   a.      [i.    MINERALIZED ;   pp. 

MINERALIZING,  MINERALIZED.] 

1.  To  convert  into,  or  combine  'with,  a  min- 
eral;  as,  '^  Mineralized  v/aXers." 

2.  To  combine  with  a  metal  in  forming  an  ore 
or  mineral.  A.  Smith. 

In  treating  of  the  several  metals, ...  I  have  taken  care  to 
describe  their  peculiar  position,  and  the  rocks  which  accom- 
pany or  mineralize  thcin.  (Jre. 

MIN'jpR-AL-iZ-?R,  n.  {Min.)  That  which  min- 
eralizes ;  a  substance  with  which  minerals  are 
combined  in  their  ores. 

In  the  native  oxides,  oxygen  is  called  the  mineralizer;  sul- 
phur is  also  a  very  coinroon  mineraliser,  as  in  the  ores  of  cop- 
per, lead,  &c.  Brande. 


-A-LO^J'IC,         ;  ^^    |-]7i..  mindralogique.'] 
-A-L6^'}-CAL,  )  Relating  to  mineralogy. 


MrN-:5;R-A-L05J'ic, 

MIN-JgiR- 

MIN-JgR-A-Log'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  mineralogi- 
cal  manner.  '  Ency. 

MiN-5R-AL'0-^IST,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  miner ahgista; 
Fr.  mijierahgiste.]  One  who  is  versed  in  min- 
eralogy, or  who  discourses  on  minerals.  Browne. 

MIN-^R-AL'P-^Y,  n.      [Eng.  mineral,    and   Gr. 


Uyos,  a  discourse ;  It.  ^  Sp.  mineralogia ;  Fr. 
mineralogie.']     The    science   of   minerals ;   the 
science  which  teaches  the  properties,  composi- 
tion, and  relations  of  mineral  bodies,  and  the  art 
of  distinguishing  and  describing  them,  Brande. 
MIN'^-V^R,  n.     [Old  Fr.  menio-voir.]     An  ani- 
mal and  its  fur ;  the  white  stoat  or  ermine  and 
its  fine  white  fur  ;  — written  also  meniver,  'min- 
iver, and  minifer.  —  See  Meniver.  Forby. 
A  brunette  coat  hung  therewithal, 
Furred  with  no  minever.                 ^          Chaucer. 

t  MIN^E,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  myngian.']    To  mention. 

Could  never  man  work  thee  a  worser  shame, 
Than  once  to  minge  thy  father's  odioua  name.     Bp.  Hall. 
MJN'fiLE  (ming'gl,  82),  v.  a.    [A.  S.  mengan ;  Ger. 
mengen ;  Dan.  mange ;  Sw.  manga ;  Icel.  menga.] 

[i.  MINGLED  ;  pp.  MINGLING,  MINGLED.] 

1.  To  mix;  to  join;  to  compound;  to  blend; 
to  commix  ;  to  intermix ;  to  commingle  ;  to  in- 
termingle. 

Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled.  Milton. 

2.  To  confound;  to  confuse;  to  jumble. 

And  earth  with  hell 
To  mingle  and  involve.  Milton. 

3.  To  debase  by  mixture  ;  to  contaminate. 

The  best  of  us  appear  contented  with  a  mingled,  imperfect 
virtue.  Rogers. 

Syn.  — See  Mix. 
MIN'GLE,  u.  n.     To  be  mixed  ;  to  be  united  with. 
She,  when  she  saw  her  sister  nymphs,  suppressed 
Her  rising  fears,  and  mingled  with  the  rest.  Addison. 

MIN'GLE  (ming'gl,  82),  n.  A  mixture;  a  med- 
ley ;  a  confused  mass,     [r.]  Shak. 

MIN'GLE-A-BLE,  u.    That  may  be  mixed.  Boyle. 

MIN'GLED-LY,  ad.     Confusedly.  Barret. 

MIN'GLE-MAN'GLE  (ming'gl-mang'gl,  82),  n.     A 

medley  ;  a  hotch-potch,     [r.]  Hooker. 

MIN'GLE-MENT,  ?^.     Act  of  minghng.       Moore. 

MIN'GL^R  (ming'gler),  n.     One  who  mingles. 

MIN'IARD  (min'y^ird),  a.  [Fr.  mignard.]  Soft ; 
dainty ;  migniard.  —  See  Migniard.         Todd. 

t  MIN'IARD-iZE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  mignardism\}  To 
render  soft,  delicate,  or  dainty.  Howell. 

MIN'I-ATE,  V.  a.  [It.  miniare,  from  L.  minium, 
vermilion.]     To  paint  or  tinge  with  vermilion. 

All  the  capitals  in  the  body  of  the  text  are  miniated  with 
a  pen.  Warion. 

MIN'J-ATE,  €*.     {Bot.)  Of  the  color  of  vermilion. 

II  MIN'IA-TURE,  or  M!N'I-A-TURE  [min'e-tur,TF. 
J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  nnn'jt-chiir,  S. ;  min'e-a-tur,  P. ; 
mln'y^-tiir,  E.  ;  min'e-ji-chGr,  IFr.],  n.  [It.  mi- 
niatura ;  7niniare,  to  paint  with  vermilion,  as 
small  pictures,  from  L.  minium,  vermilion  ;  Sp. 
miniatura;  Fr.  miniature.'] 

1.  A  representation  of  nature  by  a  picture  on 
a  very  small  scale  ;  a  very  small  or  minute  por- 
trait, likeness,  or  picture.  Brande. 

2.  Representation  in  a  small  compass ;  rep- 
resentation less  than  the  reality. 

T]-agedy  is  the  miniature  of  human  life.  Dryden. 

3.  fR-ed  letter  ;  rubric  distinction. 

If  the  names  of  other  saints  are  distinguished  with  minia- 
ture, hers  [the  blessed  Virgin's)  ought  to  enine  in  goldMickes. 
In  miniature,  on  a  small  scale.  Swifi. 

II  MIN'IA-TURE,  a.  Representing  nature  on  a 
smaU  scale ;  diminutive. 


Here  shall  the  pencil  bid  its  colors  flow. 
And  make  a  miniature  creation  grow. 


Oay. 


II  MIN'IA-TU-RiST,  n.  One  who  makes  minia- 
tures.' '  Be^itley, 

MIN'I-BUS,  n.  [L.  minor,  less.]  A  hght  covered 
vehicle  designed  to  convey  passengers  for  short 
distances.  Craig. 

MINTJ^-BAll,  n.     The  ball  of  a  Minie-rifie. 

MEN'I5-E,rFLE_,  n.  A  species  of  rifle  invented 
by  Captain  Minitf,  of  France,  carrying  a  conical 
ball  hollow  at  the  base ;  —  called  also  cuht- 
ball.  StocqtteUr. 

MIN'I-KIN,  a.     Small;  diminutive  ;  little.    Shak. 
MIN'J-KIN,  n,    [A.  S.  minicene,  a  nun,  a  demure, 
neat  woman.  —  Fr.  rnignon.] 

1.  A  darling  ;  a  favorite.  CoUjrave. 

2.  A  small  sort  of  pin.  Johnson. 
mIn'IM,  n,      [L.  minimus,  the  least ;  It.  «S;  Sp. 

minima,  a  minim ;  Fr.  minime,] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  jp,  {,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAST,  fALL  ;    HfilR,  HER; 
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1.  A  small  being  or  thing  ;  a  dwarf.     Milton. 

2.  A  small  fish  ;  a  minnow.  Brande. 

3.  A  little  song  or  poem.  Spenser. 

4.  The  smallest  liquid  measure  ;  the  sixtieth 
part  ftf  a  drachm  ;  —  generally  regarded  as  about 
equal  to  one  drop.  Brande. 

5.  A  small  printing  type  ;  minion.    Johnson. 
-  6.  One  of  an  order  of  friars  who  styled  them- 
selves Minimi  [the  least].  Johnson. 

7.  {Mus.)  Anciently,  the  shortestnote  in  use  ; 
half  a  semibreve  or  two  crotchets.  Warner. 

MIN'J-MENT^,  n.  {Law.)  Evidence  or  writings, 
Whereby  a  man  is  enabled  to  defend  the  title  of 
his  estate ;  proof  ;  muniment.  WhisJiaw. 

MIN'I-MIZE,  V.  a.  [L.  minimus^  the  least.]  To 
lessen  ;  to  diminish,    [ii.]  West.  Rev. 

Mm'I-M&M,  n. ;  pi.  MINIMA.  [L.]  The  least 
quantity,  or  least  part  of  any  thing ;  —  opposed 
to  maximu7n. 

MlJV'T-M&Sj  n. ;  pi.  MINIMI.  [L.]  A  being  of 
the  least  size.  Skak. 

MIN'JNG,  n.  '  1.  The  act  of  one  who  mines;  the 

art  or  the  employment  of  procuring  metals  or 

other  mineral  substances  from  mines.     P.  Cyo. 

2.  {Mil.)  The  act  or  the  art  of  constructing 

military  mines ;  sapping.       Gloss.  Mil.  Terms. 

MIN'ING,  p.  a.  Relating  to  the  working  of 
mines.    "Mining  operations."  P.  Cyc. 

MiN'ION  (raan'yun),  n.  [It.  mignone ;  Fr.  mignon."] 

1.  A  favorite  or  darling,  in  an  ill  sense;  a 
low,  mean  dependant. 

Fit  mate  for  such  a  mincing  minion.  Spens&r. 

2.  A  small  printing  type  next  below  brevier  ; 
—  sometimes  called  mimm. 

This  line  is  printed  in  minion. 

3.  {Gunnery.)  A  piece  of  ordnance  having 
a  bore  3^  inches  in  diameter.  Dampier. 

t  MIN'ION  (min'yyn),  u.     1.  Trim  ;  dainty  ;  fine. 
Their  curious  singing  and  minion  dancing.  Ft'yth. 

2.  Gentle;  pleasing.  Hiiloet.     Cotgrave. 

t  MIN'ION,  n.    [L.  minium.']   Vermilion.  Burton. 
t  MIN'ION-ING,  n.    Kind  treatment.        Marston. 

MIN'ION-LtKE,  ;  a^.     Finely;    daintily ;  affect- 
MIN'ION-LY,        >  edly.     [r.]  Camden. 

t  MIN'ION-SHIP  (rain'yyn-ship),  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  minion.  Howell. 

t  MIN'IOUS  (min'yus),  a.  [L.  minium^  red  oxide 
of  lead,  vermilion.]  Of  the  color  of  red  lead  or 
of  minion.  Browne. 

t  MIN'JSH,  V.  a.  [L.  minuo ;  minus^  less ;  Old 
Fr.  menuiser.']  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish.  JEa;.v.l9. 

t  MIN'JSH-ING,  rt.    A  lessening.  Stowe. 

tMIN'ISH-MENT,  n.     A  diminution.  More. 

MIN'JS-TJER,  n.  [L.  minister  \  It.  §  Sp.  ministro  ; 
Fr.  ministre.l 

1.'  One  who  ministers  or  serves  ;  a  servant. 

Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  min- 
ister.  Matt.  xx.  26. 

2.  One  who  acts  by  delegated  authority ;  one 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  any  business ; 
one  who  administers ;  an  administrator ;  an 
agent ;  —  especially  an  agent  in  the  administra-t 
tion  of  the  government. 

The  word  minister  signifieth  one  that  voluntarily  doth  the 
business  of  another  man.  Hobbes. 

Kings  must  be  answerable  to  God,  but  the  ministers  to 
kings,  whose  eyes,  ears,and hands  they  are,  must  be  answer- 
able to  God  and  man.  Bacon. 

3.  An  ambassador  from  one  court  or  govern- 
ment to  another ;  a  delegate.  Johnson. 

4.  One  who  serves  at  the  altar,  or  administers 
the  rites  of  religion  ;  a  clergyman ;  a  priest. 

The  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  especially  required  to  shine 
as  lights  in  the  world,  because  the  distinction  of  their  station 
renders  their  conduct  more  observable.  Rogers. 

Syn.  —  See  Divine,  Cler&yman. 

MIN'lS-T:pR,  V.  a.  [L.  7ninistro\  It.  ministrare\ 
Sp.  ministrar  ;  Fr.  ministrer.']  [i.  ministeked  ; 

pp.  MINISTERING,  MINISTERED.]      To    give  ;   tO 

supply ;  to  afford. 

Now  he  that  ministereth  seed  to  the  eower,  both  miniater 
bread  for  your  food  and  multiply  your  seed  sown.  :i Cor.  ix,  10. 

MIN'JS-T^R,  V.  n.  1.  To  attend ;  to  serve  in 
some  office.     '*  Ministering  spirits."        Milton. 


2.  To  give  supplies  of  things  needful ;  to 
give  assistance. 

Behold,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him.      Alait.  ill.  II. 

MIN-IS-TE'Rl-AL,  a.  [It.  miiiisteriale  ;  Sp.  mi- 
nisterial ;  Fr.  ministeriel.'] 

1.  Acting  at  the  command  of  another;  at- 
tendant ;  obsequious ;  servile  ;  slavish. 

Understanding  is  in  a  man;  courage  and  vivacity  in  the 
lion;  service  and  ministerial  officiousness  in  the  ox.  Browne. 

2.  Acting  as  agent  for  another,  or  under  su- 
perior authority ;  subservient;  assistant. 

For  the  ministerial  officers  in  court,  there  must  be  an  eye 
unto  them.  Bacon. 

3.  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  state,  or  to  the 
ministry,  to  ecclesiastics  or  to  the  sacerdotal 
office. 

"Very  solid  and  very  brilliant  talents  distinguish  the  minis- 
terial benches.  Burke. 
Such  ministeridl  garments  as  were  then  in  use.       Hooker. 

MIN-IS-TE'RI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  ministerial  man- 
ner'. '         '  Waterland. 

t  MIN'IS-TER-Y,  n.     Office  ;  ministry.       Milton. 

t  MIN'IS-TRA-CY,  n.     Ministration.       Wicklijfe. 

t  MIN'IS-TRAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  minister; 
ministerial.  Johnson. 

MIN'JS-TRAnt,  a.  [L.  mi^iistro^  ministraiis^  to 
serve.]     Attendant ;  acting  at  command. 

_  Princedmns  and  dominations  ministrant.  Milton. 

MIN-|S-TRA'TI0N,  71.  [L.  ministratio ;  It.  mi- 
nistrazione.'] 

1.  The  act  of  ministering ;  agency  ;  adminis- 
tration ;  instrumentality. 

I  think  they  are  most  ordinarily  done  by  the  ministration 
of  angels.  Male. 

2.  Office  or  service  of  a  minister  ;  ecclesias- 
tical function. 

It  [the  profession  of  a  clergyman]  is  a  ministration  in -holy 
things.  Law. 

MlN'rS-TRA-TIVE,  a.  Affording  service  ;  assist- 
ing; serving;  administrative.  Perry. 

t  MiN-rS-TRA-TO'R|-OUS-LY,  ad.  As  a  minister 
or  servant.  State  Tnals. 

MIN'IS-TRESS,  n.  She  who  ministers  or  supplies. 
The  lovely  minisiress  of  truth  and  good.         Akenside. 

fMIN'lS-TRINGjn.   Administration.  Sir  T.  More. 

MIN'IS-TRY,  71.  [Ii.  ministerium ;  It.  ministero; 
Sp.  ministerio  ;  Fr.  minister e.] 

1.  The  office  or  service  of  a  minister  or  sub- 
ordinate. 

Agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  declared  . .  .  especially  in  all 
the  ministei-ies  of  his  proper  household,  the  church.       Sprat. 

2.  Agency ;   interposition ;  intervention. 

The  poets  introduced  the  ministry  of  the  gods.    Bentley. 

3.  The  body  of  persons  employed  to  adminis- 
ter the  government ;  cabinet;  administration. 

,6@=TJie  ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  nominated 
by  tlie  crown ;  but  it  consists  exclusively  of  states- 
men whose  opinions  on  the  pressing  questions  of  the 
time  agree  in  the  main  with  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons.    Macaulmj. 

4.  The  office  of  one  who  serves  at  the  altar ; 
ecclesiastical  function. 

St.  Paul  was  miraculously  called  to  the  nninistry  of  the 
gospel.  Locke. 

MIN'IS-TRY-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  the  office  of  a 
minister.  Sicift. 

MIN'I-UM,  or  MIN'IUM  [min'yum,  S.  W.  J.  K.; 
min'e-um,  P.  Sm.],  n.  [L.]  {Paint.)  Red 
lead  ;  a  pigment  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  the 
protoxide  of  lead,  and  one  of  the  peroxide. 

jj®^  As  found  in  commerce,  it  always  contains  a 
little  additional  protoxide  of  lead  or  yellow  massicot. 
Ure. 

MlN'I-V^R,  7t.    See  Meniver,  and  Minever. 

MINK  (mingk,  82),  n.  {Zodl.)  A  small  quadruped 
of  the  weasel  tribe,  found  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  America,  esteemed  for  its  fur; 
minx  ;  minx-otter  ;  vison-otter  ;  Mustela  vison. 

Audubon. 

MIN'N?-KIN,  n.    See  Minikin.  Todd. 

M[N'N^-SiNG-]pR,  n.  [Ger.  minnesinger ;  minne, 
love,  and  singer,  a  singer.]  A  love-singer  ;  one 
of  the  ancient  German  lyric  poets.         Hallam. 

t  MIN'NOCK,  n.  A  word  found  in  the  earlier 
editions   of   Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Night's 


Dream  (Act  iii.  Sc.  2),  and  supposed  by  Dr, 
Johnson  to  be  genuine,  and  to  have  been  used, in 
the  sense  of  minx.  —  "  Justly  supposed  by  Ma- 
lone  to  be  an  error  of  the  press,  and  that  mimic 
is  the  true  word."  Todd. 

MIN'NOW,  n.  [Old  Fr.  menuise,  small  fish  ;  Fr. 
menu,  small.]  {Ich.)  A  very  small  fish  ;  a  min- 
im ;  a  pink  ;  Ltuciscus  phoximis.  Yarrell. 

Ml'NOR,  a.  [Gr.  ^nff,  small;  L.  minor \  It.  mi- 
nore  ;  Sp.  menor  ;  Fr.  mineur.] 

1.  Less;  smaller;  as,  *' The  m«nor  part." 

2.  Inferior;  subordinate.  "  The  mmor  canons 
of  his  college."  Warton. 

3.  Of  small  account;  inconsiderable;  petty. 
*'  Petty  errors  and  minor  lapses."  Browne. 

4.  {Mus.)  Noting  an  interval  half  a  tone 
smaller  than  the  major  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion ;  less  by  a  semitone  ;  as,  "  A  minor  third  "  : 
—  noting  a  mode  or  scale  having  its  third  and 
sixth  minor  :  —  sad;  mournful;  plaintive. 

Dwight. 

Minor  canon,  a  clergyman  of  a  cathedral,  or  of  a 
chapel,  who  occasionally  assists  in  the  performance 
of  the  service  and  anthem. 

Minor  term,  (Logic.)  the  subject  of  the  conclusion 
in  a  categorical  syllogism,  or  the  second  proposition 
of  a  regular  syllogism.  Parser. 

Ml'NOR,  n.  1.  A  person  under  a  certain  age  :  — 
one  not  permitted  by  law  to  act  in  civil  affairs 
independently  of  a  parent  or  guardian  ;  —  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  one  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

"When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one.  Fope. 

2.  A  Franciscan  friar ;  —  called  also  a  Mi- 
norite. Todd. 

3.  {Logic.)  The  second  or  particular  propo- 
sition of  a  syllogism,  or  that  which  contains  the 
minor  term.  —  See  Major.  Parker. 

t  MIN'p-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  iniiioro,  minoj^atus.]  To 
lessen  ;  to  diminish.  Browne. 


fMIN-O-RA'TION,   n. 

diminution. 


The    act  of   lessening; 
WalsaU. 


Mi'NOR-ESS,  n.     A  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clair. 

Mt'NOR-lTE,  n.     A  Franciscan  friar.         Milton. 

MI-n6r'I-TY,  «..  [It.  minority ;  Sp.  minoridad; 
Fr.  minority.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  minor,  or  of  being 
under  age ;  nonage.  Hayward. 

2.  flhe  state  of  being  less.  Browne. 

3.  The  smaller  number,  as  of  a  legislative  as- 
sembly ;  —  opposed  to  majority. 

The  minority  held  for  that  question  in  opposition  to  the 
majority.  Jo?inson. 

MIN'O-TAUR  [min'o-tawr,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wr. ;  mi'no-ta.wr,  S.  if.],  n.  [Gr.  fiivwravpog ;  Mi- 
vwj,  husband  of  Pasiphae,  and  raCpof ,  a  bull,  the 
monster  being  the  offspring  of  Pasiphafi  and  a 
bull.  Liddell  ^  Scott.  — L.  Tninotaurus  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp. 
minotauro ;  Fr.  minotaure.']  A  fabled  monster, 
half  man  and  half  bull.  Shak. 

MIN'STJR,  n.  [A.  S.  mynster\  Ger.  m.unster% 
Gael.  §  Ir.  manaistear.  —  Gr.  ^ovaor^piov  ;  L. 
,  monasterium.']  A  large  monastic,  collegiate,  or 
cathedral  church  ;  —  frequently  synonymous 
with  monastery.  Britton. 

ij@=  Since  the  suppression  of  monasteries  in  Eng- 
land, the  term  minster  is  applied  only  to  churches  for- 
merly connected  with  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  of 
them.     Britton. 

MIN'STR^IL,  n.  [Low  L.  menestraUus,  or  minis- 
trellu^ ;  S^t.  menestril,  or  ministral\  Vr.menes- 
tral,  menestralier,  or  menestralaiidier.  —  The 
various  ways  in  which  this  word  was  written 
have  perplexed  the  etymology.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  conse- 
quential usage  of  Fr.  minisfre,  L.  ?ni7iistri  (in 
the  dim.  form  of  menestral,  ministrelli),  and 
applied  to  a  class  of  persons  who  were  to  ad- 
minister their  skill  in  poetry  and  music  for  the 
amusement  of  their  patrons.  They  are  in  Low 
L.  sometimes  called  plainly  minist^'i  ;  by  Chau- 
cer, in  his  Dream,  ministers  ;  and  in  the  old 
paper  roll  printed  by  Leland,  we  find  ''mhiis- 
ters,"  who  were  appointed  "to  syng."  Richard- 
son.—  According  to  Junius,  minstrel  is  derived 
fj-om  minster,  a  cathedral.]  A  musician  of  the 
middle  ages,  who  was  also  a  poet  and  singer  ;  a 
musician  ;  a  bard ;  a  singer. 

The  day  "was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 

The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old.  Scott. 


m!eN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    Bli^LL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  —  g,  g^,  §,  g,  soft;   €,  G,  g,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z  ;    1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


MmSTRELSY 

MIn;sTR5L-SY,  n.  1.  tinsti-aments  used  by 
minstrels  ;  musical  instruments. 

For  sorrow  of  which  he  brake  his  minstreht/, 

iioth  harp  and  lute,  gittorn  and  sawtry.  C/iavcer. 

2.  Instrumental  harmony  ;  music. 

Apollo's  self  will  envy  at  his  play. 

And  all  the  world  applaud  liis  mlmtrehii.       Davies. 

3.  A  band  of  musicians. 

Ministering  spirits,  trained  up  in  feast  and  song, 

such  hast  tliou  armed  the  mhistrelsy  cf  heaven.  Milton.. 

MINT,)!.  \^h..S.mynet;  Dut.  mzm<;  GeT.munze; 
Dan.  mynt;  Icel.  mynt,  coin,  money.  —  L.  mo- 
neta  ;  It.  moneta ;  Sp.  moneda,  money.] 

1.  A  place  where  money  is  coined,  or  where 
the  coin  of  a  country  is  manufactured.  Addison. 

2.  The   place   where    any   thing    is   coined, 
forged,  or  invented. 

A  man  in  nil  the  world's  new  fashion  planted. 

That  hath  a  iidnt  of  phrases  in  his  brain.  SJiak. 

MInT,  ».  [Gr.  ^11-9^  ;  L.  mentha.  —  A.  S.  minta,  or 
minte.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous  aromatic 
plants  of  several  species,  including  spearmint 
{Mentha  viridis),  and  peppermint  {Mentha  pi- 
perita) ;  Mentha.  Loudon. 

MINT,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  mynetian.']     [i.  minted;  pp. 

MINTING,  MINTED.] 

1.  To  coin;  to  stamp,  as  money.  "Coins  which 
should  then  be  minted."  Bacon. 

2.  To  invent ;  to  forge  ;  to  fabricate.  Bacon. 
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coined    or 

Milton. 

Ainsworth. 

Camden. 
Gayton. 


MINT'ApE,   n.      1.    That    which    is 
stamped. 

2.  Duty  paid  for  coining. 

MINT'fR,  re.     1.  A  maker  of  coins. 
2.  An  inventor,     [e.] 

MINT'-JU'L^P,  re.  A  drink  made  of  brandy,  or 
other  spirit,  sugar,  and  water,  with  an  infusion 
of  leaves  of  mint.     [Local,  U.  S.]        Marryatt. 

MINT'MAN,  re.     One  skilled  in  coinage.      Bacon. 

MINT'-MAs-TPR,  n.  1.  One  who  presides  in  coin- 
age ;  master  of  the  mint.  Boyle. 
minter.                  Locke. 


2.  One  who  invents ; 


MIN'U-END,  re.  [L.  minuendus,  to  be  diminished ; 
minuo,  to  lessen.]  {Arith.)  The  number  from 
which  another  number  is  to  be  subtracted. 

MIN'U-BT,  n.  [It.  minuetto ;  Sp.  minue,  or  minu- 
ete ;  Fr.  }nenuet.'\ 

1.  A  stately,  regular  dance.  Spectator. 

2.  A  tune  to  which  a  minuet  is  danced.  O-aijr. 

tMCN'UM,  re.     1.  A  printing  type  ;  a  minion. 
2.  A  song  or  poem  ;  a  minim. 


Mi'J\ruS,  a.  [L.,  kss.']  {Algebra.)  Noting  the 
sign  of  subtraction,  thus  (  — ) ;  as,  10  —  6  =  4. 

MI-NUS'COle,  n.  [L.  minusculum,  rather  small ; 
minus,  less.]  A  small  or  minute  sort  of  letter 
or  character  used  in  MSS.  in  the  middle  ages. 
—  See  Majuscule.  Gent.  Mag. 

MI-NOS'CULE,  a.  Small ;  minute  ;  —relating  to 
a  kind  of  letter  so  called.  Gent.  Mag. 

t  MIN'U-T  A-EY,  a.  Consisting  of  minutes.  Fuller. 

M!-NUTE',  or  MI-NUTE'  [me-nut',  S.  J.  F.  K.  ; 
mi-nut',  Ja.  Sm.'j,  a.  [Gr.  itivOi,  nivvds,  little  ;  L. 
minutus ;  It.  mmuto  ;  Sp.  menudo  ;  Fr.  menu.] 

1.  Very  small ;  little  ;  slender  ;  small  in  bulk 
or  in  consequence.  South. 

2.  Observant  of  small  things  or  trifles  ;  cir- 
cumstantial;  particular;  critical.  " These  »m'- 
mtte  philosophers."  Berkeley. 

If  we  wish  to  be  very  minute,  we  pronounce  the  i  in  the 
first  syllable  long.  WaVcer. 

Syn.  — See  Circumstantial. 

MIJV'UTE  (miii'ut  m-  mln'jt)  [niin'nut,  J.  .Ja. ; 
mln'jt,  S.  E.  F.  K.  Wr.  ;  min'nit  or  nun'rut,  W. 
Srei.],  re.     [It.  iSt  Sp.  minuto;  Fr.  minute.] 

1.  -f- Any  thing  very  small ;  a  mite.    J.  Taylor. 

2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour :  —  any  small 
space  of  time. 

The  speed  of  gods 
Time  counts  not,  though  with  swiftest  minutes  winged.  Milton. 

3.  The  first  draught  of  a  writing;  a  short 
note  of  any  thing  done  or  to  be  done. 

Have  you  made  a  minute  of  that  contract?  JaJin.ion. 

4.  A  minute  detail  of  things  singly  enu- 
merated ;  minutiae,     [ii.] 

Prophecies  of  him  which  were  so  clear,  and  descended  to 
nuntitcK  and  circumstances  of  his  passion.  llaviriioiul. 


4.  (Geom.)  The  si.vtieth  part  of  a  degree. 

5.  {Arch.)  The  sixtieth  part  of  the  lower  di- 
ameter of  the  shaft  of  a  column.  IVeale, 

MIN'lITE,  V.  a.  [i.  MINUTED  ;  pp.  minuting, 
MINUTED.]  To  set  down  in  short  hints  or 
notes.  '*lreij?it(^erf  what  he  had  said."  Spectator. 

MfN'UTE-BELL,  re.  A  bell  sounded  every  min- 
ute. Ash. 

MIN'UTE-BOOK,  re.     A  book  of  short  hints. 

MIN'UTE-GLAss,  re.  A  glass  constructed  like 
the  hour-glass,  and  of  which  the  sand  measures 
a  minute.  —  See  HouE-GLASS.  Johnson. 

MIN'UTE-GUN,  re.    A  gun  fired  every  minute. 

MIN'UTE-HAND,  re.  The  hand  of  a  clock  or 
watch  that  points  out  the  minutes.  Baxter. 

MlN'UTE-JACK,  re.  A  little  figure  that  strikes 
the  quarters  ;  Jack  of  the  clock-house. 

You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher  friends,  time's  flies. 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapors,  aiid  minute-jacks,  Shak. 
,6®^  "  Minute-jacks,  In  Shakspeare's  Timon,  have 
been  generally  interpreted  to  inean  the  same  as  ,Tcu:ks 
of  the  clock-hou.^e  ;  but  how  they  can  be  called  minute- 
jacks,  whose  office  is  only  to  strike  hours  or  quarters, 
is  not  easily  explained.  ...  I  rather  think  no  more  is 
meant  by  minute-jacks,  than  ■  fellows  that  watch  their 
■minutes  to  make  their  advantage;  time-servers.'" 
J^ares. 

MIiVUTE-LY,  a.     Happening  every  minute,    [ii.] 

His  minuteiif  dread  and  expectation.  Hammond. 

MIn'UTE-LY,  ad.    Every  minute.  Hammond. 

MI-NUTE'LY  [see  Mi-nute'],  ad.  To  a  small 
point ;  exactly  to  the  least  part ;  nicely. 

At  the  great  day,  it  will  be  inquired  very  minutely,  not 
only  what  we  did  know,  but  also  what  wc  might  have  known 
had  we  BO  pleased.  Jloitie. 

MIn'UTE-MAN,  re. ;  pi.  MlN'UTE-MiSN.  A  man  en- 
listed as  a  soldier,  and  held  bound  to  march  at 
a  minute's  warning.  Dr.  A.  Holmes. 

MI-NUTE'NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  minute  ; 
smallness ;  inconsiderableness.  Bentley. 

MIn'UTE-WATCH  (-woch),  re.  A  watch  for 
measuring  minutes,  or  on  which  minutes  are 
distinctly  marked.  Boyle. 

MI-J\ru'TI-JE  {me-nu's\ie-e),  n,pl.  [L.]  Minute 
or  small  things  or  particulars.  Dr.  Maxwell. 

MINX  (mXugks,  82),  re.  1.  [Perhaps  contracted 
from  minikin.  Richardsoyi.']  A  pert,  wanton 
girl.  Shak. 

2.  A  she-puppy.  Crabb. 

3.  {Zord.)  An  animal  of  the  weasel  kind  ;  a 
mink.  —  See  Mink.  Auduboti. 

MlNX'-OT-T^R,  re.     A  mink;  the  vison-weasel. 

P-ennant. 

MI'NY,   a.     Relating  to   mines ;    subterraneous. 

"  Mcny  caverns."  Thomson. 

MI'0-CENE,  a.  [Gr.  fiiim>,  less,  and  Katvd;,  recent.] 
{Geol.)  Relating  to  the  second  division  of  the 
tertiary  epoch,  succeeding  the  eocene  period,  or- 
to  geological  formations  containing  a  minority 
of  fossil  shells,of  recent  species.  Brande. 

Mia'UE-LET  (mik'we-ISt),  re.  [Sp.  miquelete.}  A 
mountain  soldier  ;  a  partisan  soldier.       Smart. 

MI'RA,  re.  {Astron.)  A  remarkable,  variable  star 
in  the  constellation  Cetus.  Hind. 

tM!-RAB'r-LA-RY,  re.  [L.  mirabilis,  wonderful.] 
A  writer  or  rela'ter  of  wonders.  Bacon. 

DIC'TU.      [L.] 


MIRROR 

superhuman,  but  preternatural ;  a  prodigy :  a 
wonder ;  a  marvel. 

This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Gahlce. 

if  St.  Paul  did  not  work  actual,  sensible,  public  miracle^ 
he  has  knowuigly,  m  these  letters,  borne  his  testimony  toa 
falsehood.  /„,^J| 

2.  A  play,  or  theatrical  representation  of  mir- 
acles,  or   of   some    legend,  given    at   holiday 
seasons  in  the  middle  ages. 
At  markets  and  miracles  we  medly  us  never.    !•.  Plouhman. 

Syn.  — A  viiracle  (as  the  raising  of  the  dead  to 
life)  is  supernatural.  Prodigies,  wonders,  and  marvels 
are  natural,  but  extraordinary  and  uncommon  occur 
ranees.  A  frodigy  is  an  unusual  effort  of  nature  as 
the  elevation  of  a  volcanic  island  from  the  sea.  ll^on- 
ders  and  marvels  excite  admiration  and  amazement 
as  the  feats  of  jugglers.  A  monster,  such  as  a  calf 
with  two  heads,  is  regarded  as  unnatural,  that  is 
contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  is  styled 
a  lusus  naturiB, 

t  MIE'A-CLE,  V.  a.     To  make  wonderful.     Shak. 

MIR'.\-CLE-m6n'«UR  (-mfing'ger,  82),  re.  A  pre- 
tender to  the  performance  of  miracles  ;  an  im- 
postor ;  a  juggler.  HalhjweU. 

t  MI-RAC'U-LIZE,  v.  a.  To  represent  as  a  mira- 
cle ;  to  make  miraculous.  Shaftesbury. 

MI-RAc'U-LOUS,  a.  [It.  miraeohso;  Sp.  mila- 
groso ;  Fr.  miracukux:]  Having  the  nature  of 
a  miracle  ;  supernatural ;  very  wonderful. 

At  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  religion,  God  w.-is 
pleased  to  accompany  it  with  a  miraculous  power.    Tillotson. 


In  a  miraculous  man- 
Dryden. 


MI-R.aB  'I-LE 
told. 


Wonderful  to  be 
Scudanwre. 


MJ-rAb'i-lIte,  re.  [L.  mirabilis,  wonderful,  and 
Gr.  P.i'Gof,  a  stone.]  {Mill.)  A  sulphate  of  soda; 
glauber  salt.  Dana. 

tMi'RA-BLE,  a.    Wonderful;  admirable.    Shak. 

MI'RAjCH,  n.  {Astron.)  A  bright  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Andromeda.  Hind. 

MIR'A-CLE  (mir'j-kl)  [mir'?-kl,  IF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  niSr'a-kl,  S.],  re.  [L.  miracn- 
lum;  m,iror,  to  wonder;  It.  miy^acolo;  Sp.  mi- 
lagro  ',  Fr.  miracle.'] 

1.  An  effect  of  which  the  antecedent  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  secondary  cause  ;  an  event 
or  occurrence  which  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
known  law  of  nature  ;  a  deviation  from  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  nature;  something  not  only 


MI-EAC'U-LOUS-Ly,  ad. 
ner ;  wonderfully! 

MJ-RAC'U-LOyS-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
miraculous.  "  The  miraculousness  of  such  ap- 
pearances." -West. 

MIR-A-DbR',n.  [Sp.,  from  mirar,  to  behold.] 
A  balcony  or  gallery.  Dryden. 

MIRA  OE  (me-razh'),  re.  [Fr.,  from  mirer,  to  loom.] 
An  optical  illusion,  caused  by  unequal  refrac- 
tion in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
which  remote  objects  on  the  sea  or  the  land  ap- 
pear to  be  double,  as  if  reflected  in  a  mirror,  or 
to  be  suspended  in  the  air.  Brande. 

JS^  When  the  effect  is  confined  to  apparent  eleva- 
tion, it  is  termed  by  mariners  looming;  when  inverted 
images  are  formed,  the  Italians  give  it  the  name  of 
Fata  Morgana.     Brande. 

MIRE,  -n.  [Sw.  myra,  marshy  ground ;  Tcel.  myri.] 
Soft,  wet  earth  ;  mud.  Roscommon. 

t  MIEE,  re.     [W.  rezyc]    An  ant.  Johnson. 

MIRE,  r.  a.  [i.  mired  ;  pp.  mirino,  mieed.]  To 
whelm  in  the  mud  ;  to  soil  with  mud.         Shak. 


To  sink  in  mire  or  mud. 


Ash. 


MtRE'-CEOW,  re.     {Ornilh.)  The  laughing  gull; 
Xema  ridibundus.  Eng.  Cyc, 

MIRE'DEUM,   re.    {Ornith.)  The  bittern;  Botau- 
rus  stellaris.  Yarrell. 


MI-EIF'IC, 
MI-EIP'I-CAL, 
vellous. 


\- 


1.  Doing  wonders.      Bailey. 

2.  Wonderfully  done  ;  mar- 

Blount. 


t  MI-RIF'I-CENT,  a.  [L.  miriflcus;  mirus,  won- 
derful,  anifacio,  to  make.]  Producing  or  caus- 
ing wonder ;  wonderful.  H.  More. 

MIR'I-NESS,  re.  Dirtiness ;  fulness  of  mud  or 
mire.  Johnson. 

MIRK,  a.  [A.  S.  mire,  darkness.]'  Dark ;  ob- 
scure ;  murky  ;  mirky.  Chaucer.     Byron. 

t  MIEK'SOME,  «.     Dark ;  murky.  Spenser. 

t  MIRK'SOME-NESS,  n.     Obscurity.      Mountagu. 

MIRK'Y,  a.  Dark  ;  murky.—  See  MuEKY.  Johnson. 

MIR'ROR,  re.  [L.  miror,  to  admire  ;  Fr.  miroir; 
se  mirer,  to  look  at  one's  self,  as  in  a  glass.] 

1.  A  looking-glass,  or  speculum,  or  any  other 
polished  body  that  reflects  the  images  of  objects. 

And  in  hia  waters,  which  your  mirror  make. 
Behold  your  faces  as  the  crystal  bright.  Sjiejiscr. 

2.  That  in  which,  or  one  in  whom,  a  true 
type  may  be  seen  ;  a  pattern ;  an  exemplar  ;  an 
example  ;  an  archetype ;  a  prototype. 

How  fareat  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ?        SJiak. 

3.  (Arch,)  An  oval  ornament  cut  into  deep 
mouldings  and  separated  by  wreaths.      Wnght. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FAll  ;    HEIK,  JIEE ; 
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MISCELLANY 


MTR'ROR,  v.  a.  To  represent  or  exhibit  by  means 
of  a  mirror,  or  as  in  a  mirror.  Talfourd. 

MIR'RpR— STONE,  n.  A  stone  which  reflects 
images  like  a  mirror.  Amsworth. 

MIRTH,  n.  [A.  S.  myrth;  myrig,  merry.]  Noisy 
gayety  ;  laughter  ;  merriment;  jollity ;  festivity ; 
joviality;  hilarity;  sport;  fun. 

I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth.  The  latter  I 
consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit,  of  the  mind. ^rfdison. 

Syn,  —  See  Cheerfulness,  Gayety,  Joy. 

MIRTH'FtJL,  a.  1.  Merry;  gay;  joyful;  jovial; 
cheerful;  joyous;  jocund;  cheery. 

When  round  the  mirthful  board  the  harp  is  borne.      West. 

2.  Provoking  merriment ;  causing  laughter. 

Tell  mirtl{ful  tales  in  course  that  fill  the  room 

"With  laughter.  BeaiuSfFl. 

Syn.  —  See  Cheerful. 

MIRTH'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  mirthful  or  merry 
manner ;  jovially.  Herbert. 

Mi'RTH'FUL-NKSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  mirthful ;  mirth  ;  merriment.  Sfiiart. 

MIRTH'LJ^SS,  a.    Joyless  ;  cheerless.      Chaucer. 

MIRTH'LJgSS-NESS,  n.    Absence  of  mirth.  Craig. 

mIr'Y,  a.     1.  Full  of  mire;  muddy.  Swift. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  mire.    Shak. 

MIR' ZA^n.  [A  corruption  of  the  Persian  title 
Emir-Zadeh,  sons  of  the  prince.]  The  common 
style  of  honor  in  Persia,  when  it  precedes  the 
surname  of  an  individual,;  when  appended  to  a 
surname,  it  signifies  a  prince,  and  is  given  to 
the  son  of  the  emperor.  Brande. 

MIS-.  1.  [M.  Goth,  missa ;  A.  S.,  Dan.,  &;  Icel. 
mis  I  A.  S.  missian,  to  err.]  A  Saxon  prefix, 
having  the  same  origin  with  the  verb  to  miss,  to 
be  in  error  ;  and  it  gives  this  signification  to 
the  words  with  which  it  is  compounded ;  as, 
judge.,  misjudge. 

2.  [Gr.  fiiaiw,  to  hatej  An  initial  syllable,  in 
some  words  from  the  Greek,  implying  hatred ; 
as,  misanthrope,  a  hater  of  mankind. 

jGgg=  "  What  ia  remarkable  in  the  pronunciation  of 
this  inseparable  preposition  is,  that  the  5,  whether  the 
accent  be  on  it  or  not,  or  whether  it  be  followed  by  a 
sharp  or  flat  consonant,  always  retains  its  sharp,  Iiiss- 
ing  sound,  and  never  goes  into  z,  like  dis  and  ex.  The 
reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  latter  come  to  us  com- 
pounded, and  have  their  meaning  so  mingled  with  the 
word  as  to  coalesce  with  it,  while  mis  remains  a  dis- 
tinct prefix,  and  has  one  uniform  meaning."    Walker. 

MIS-AC-C^P-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  taking  or 
understanding  in  a  wrong  sense.  Johison. 

fMIS-AC-COMPT'  (-?ik-knGnt'),  a.  a.  To  account 
wrongly.  Chaucer. 

MIS-AD-VENT'URE  (mis-?d-v6nt'yur),  n.  [Fr. 
mesaventure.^ 

1.  Mischance  ;  misfortune  ;  mishap  ;  ill  luck  ; 
bad  fortune  ;  cross  ;  reverse. 

YouT  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 

Some  mufadventure.  Shak. 

2.  (^Law.)  An  accident  or  casualty  resulting 
in  the  death  of  any  person.  Whishaw. 

MlS-AD-VENT'URED,  a.     Unfortunate.         Shak. 

MIS-AD-V£nT'UR-OUS,  a.  Unfortunate  ;  un- 
lucfey ;  unsuccessful.  Coleridge. 

MIS-AD- VICE',  «.    Ill  advice  ;  bad  counsel.    Ash. 

MIS-AD-Vl§E',  v.a.  To  give  bad  advice  to.  Bailey. 

MiS-AD-Vl§ED'  (-vizd'),  a.  Wrongly  advised  ;  ill 
directed ;  ill-advised.  Johnson. 

t  MiS-AD-VIf '^D-LY,  ad.  Inconsiderately.   TJdal. 

t  MIS-AF-FfiCT',  V.  a.    To  dislike.  MiUon. 

MIS-AF-FECT'j^D,  a.     lU-aff'ected  ;  ill-disposed. 

All  the  members  must  needs  be  misaffected.  Burton. 

fMIS-AF-FEC'TION,  n.  A  wrong  affection.  Hall. 
MiS-AF-FIRM',  V.  a.  To  affirm  incorrectly.  Milton. 
MIS-AIMED  (-amd'),  w.  Aimed  wrongly.  Spens^. 

MiS-AL-L?-GA'TION,  n.     A  false  statement. 

Who  have  charged  me  . . .  with  misallegations.  Bp.  Morton. 

MIS-AL-LE|?E'  (-lej),  V.  a.    \i.  misalleged  ;  ^o/i. 

MISALLEGING,  MISALLEGED.]    To  allege  Or  cite 

falsely,  as  a  proof  or  argument.  Bp.  Hall. 


MIS-AL-LI'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.  mesalliance.']  Im- 
proper alliance  or  association.  Hurd. 

MIS-AL-LIeD'  (-lid'),  ".     Ill-associated.      Burke. 

MIS-AL-LOT'MgNT,  n.     A  wrong  allotment. 

t  MIS-AL'T^R,  I .  a.     To  alter  wrongly.  Bp.  Hall, 

MIS'AN-THROPE,  n.  [Gr.  ixiaavSpta-Kos  \  fiiaiu),  to 
hate,  and  aVflpwrro  ,  a  man  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  misantropo  ; 
Fr,  misanthrope.']  One  who  hates  mankind  ;  a 
misanthropist;  a  man-hater.  Swift. 

MiS-AN-THR6P'lC,         P  „„     ]Ji^.  misantropico-, 
MIS-AN-THROP'I-CAL,  S  Fr.       misanthropique.] 
Relating  to  misanthropy  ;  hating  mankind. 

"What  can  be  more  gloomjy  and  misanthropic  than  the  fol- 
lowing strain  of  discontcntr  Observer, 

MIS-AN'THRO-PIST,  n.  A  hater  of  mankind  ;  a 
man-hater  ;  a  misanthrope.  Bailey. 

MiS-AN'THRO-PIZE,  v.  w.  To  render  misan- 
thropical,    [u.]  Qu.  Rev. 

t  MIS-AN'THR0-P6s,  n.     A  misanthrope.    Shak. 

MIS-AN'THRQ-PY,  n.  j;Gr.  pnuaveowma  ;  It.  &i  Sp. 
tnisantropia ;  Fr.  ■misanthropie.]  Hatred  of 
mankind ;  aversion  to  mankind. 

In  this  lastpaxtof  his  imaginary  travels,  Swift  has  indulged 
SL  misanthropj/  that  is  intolerable.  Lord  Orrery, 

mTS-AP-PLI-CA'TION,  n.  A  wrong  application. 
"  Misapplication  of  the  means  of  life."     South. 

MfS-AP-PLY',  r.  a.  \i.  MISAPPLIED  ;  pp.  MISAP- 
PLYING, MISAPPLIED.]  To  apply  incorrectly  or 
to  a  wrong  purpose  ;  to  misemploy. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied.  Shak. 

MIS-AP-PLY'ING,  n.     Act  of  one  who  misapplies. 

MIS-AP-PRE'CI-AT-gD  (mis-fip-pre'she-at-etl),  a. 
Not  well  appreciated.  Blackioood. 

MIS-AP-PRE-HEJVD',  v.  a.  \i.  misapprehended  ; 
pp.  misapprehending,  misapprehended.] 
Not  to  understand  rightly ;  to  misunderstand ; 
to  mistake  ;  to  misconceive.  Locke, 

MiS-AP-PR^-HEN'SION,  ?i.  Misunderstanding; 
mistake  ;  misconception.  '*  Our  m,isapprehen- 
sions  and  errors."  Glativill. 

MIS-AP-PRO-PRI-A'TION,  n.  A  wrong  or  im- 
proper appropriation.  '    Ch.  Ob. 

MIS-AR-RAN^E',  v.  a.  [i.  misarranged  ;  pp, 
MiSARRANGiNG,  MISARRANGED.]  To  arrange 
wrong;  to  put  in  a  wrong  order.  Clarke. 

MtS-AR-RAN^E'M^NT,  n,  A  wrong  arrangement. 
'*  Fantastic  m.isarra7ige?nent."  Cowper, 

MIS-AS-CRIBE',  V.  a.     To  ascribe  falsely.    Boyle. 

t  MIS-AS-SAY',  V.  a.    To  assay  wrongly.  Browne. 

MIS-AS-SIGN'  (-sin'),  v.  ii.  To  assign  falsely  or 
erroneously.  " 


t  MIS-AT-TEND',  v.  a.  To  disregard.  "  The  mis- 
attended  words  of  Christ."  Milton. 

M!S-BeAr',  v.  n.  To  bear,  carry,  or  conduct  ill 
or  wrongly  ;  to  misbehave.  Chaucer. 

MIS-BJgl-COME'  (mis-be-kum'),  v.  a.  \i.  MISBE- 
CAME ;  pp,  MISBECOMING,  MISBECOME.]     Not  tO 

become  ;  to  be  unseemly  to  ;  not  to  suit. 

Thy  father  will  not  act  what  Tnisbccomes  him.    Addison. 

MIS-B^-COM'ING,  a.      Unbecoming;    unseemly. 

"Misbecoming  and  disingenuous  ways."  XocAe. 

MiS-Be-COM'ING-LY,  ad.     Unbecomingly. 

MIS-B^-c6m'ING-NESS,  n.  Unbecomingness  ; 
unsuitableness.  Boyle. 

fMIS-BEDE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  misbeodan.]  [i.  mis- 
bode.]     To  wrong;  to  injure.  Chaucer. 

t  MIS-B^-GET',  V.  a.     To  beget  wrongfully  or  un- 
lawfully. R,  Gloucester. 
MIS-B^-FIT'TJNG,  a.     Unsuitable  ;  not  befitting. 
MiS-Bjp-GOT',  u,.    Misbegotten.  Shak. 

MiS-B?-G6T'TEN  (-tn),  a.  Unlawfully  or  irregu- 
larly begotten ;  miscreated.  Dryden. 

MIS-B^-HAVE',  V.  n.  [i,  misbehaved  ;  pp.  mis- 
behaving, MISBEHAVED.]  To  act  or  behave  ill 
or  improperly,  Johnson. 

MIS-B?-HAVE',  V,  a.  To  conduct  ill  or  improp- 
erly;—used  with  the  reflective  pronoun. 

If  any  one  do  offend  or  misbehave  himself.  Hooker. 


MTS-B:P-HAVED'    (-havd'), 


Ill-bred;  uncivil. 


mIS-B^-HAV'IOR  (mis-be-hav'yur),    n.       Ill  con- 
duct ;  misconduct ;  ill  behavior.  Addison. 

MIS-Bg-HOLD'EN,  a.  Offensive;  unkind ;  dis- 
obliging. [North  of  England.]  HoUoway. 
jQ®"  According  to  Forby,  mlfbcholdinfr  is  used  with 
tlie  same  meaning  in  the  east  part  of  England,  ap- 
plied only  to  words  ;  as,  "  I  never  gave  her  one  mtt- 
beholdin^  word."  — The  word  misbehnlden  is  sometimes 
tlius  used  colloquially  in  the  United  States. 


MIS-B^l-LIEF'    (mis-be-lSf),    ?i 
neous  belief;  false  religion. 


Wrong  or  erro- 
Massinger. 


MiS-BJ5-LIEVE'  (mis-be-lev'),  V.  n.  To  believe 
erroneously  ;  to  hold  a  false  religion.  "  That 
m-isbelieving  Moor."  Shak. 

MIS-B^l-LIEV'^R,  n.  One  who  believes  wrongly; 
one  who  holds  a  false  religion.  Dryden. 

t  MiS-B^-SEEM',  V.  «..    -Not  to  become,  Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-B^-STOW'  (mis-b9-Bt6'),  v.  a.  To  bestow 
improperly.     "  Misbestowed  wealth."       Milton. 

MIS-BORN',  a.  Born  to  misfortune  or  evil;  un- 
luckily born.     "Ah!  misborn  e\f."        Spenser. 

MIS-CAL'CU-LATE,  v.  a.      \i.  MISCALCULATED  ; 

pp.     MISCALCULATIXG,     MISCALCULATED.]      To 

calculate  or  reckon  erroneously.         Arbuthnot. 

MIS-CAL-CU-LA'TION,  n.  Wrong  or  erroneous 
calculation.  Todd. 

MXS-CALL',  V.  a.  [i.  MISCALLED  ;  pp.  MISCALL- 
ING, MISCALLED.]     [Written  also  miscal,] 

1.  To  call  or  name  improperly  ;  to  denote  by 
.  a  wrong  name  ;  to  misterm ;  to  misname. 

What  you  miscall  their  folly  is  their  care.         Dryden. 

2.  To  abuse  ;  to  ill-treat.  [N.  of  Bug.]  Brockett. 

MIS-CAR'RIA^E  (mis-kar'rij),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
miscarrying  ;  failure  ;  mischance ;  mishap. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  young  before  the 
due  time  ;  abortion.  Dunglison. 

.  i^^  "  The  expulsion  of  the  foetus  from  the  uterus 
within  six  weeks  after  conception,  is  usually  called 
miscarriage;  if  it  occur  between  six  weeks  and  six 
months,  it  is  called  abortion  ;  and  if,  during  any  part 
of  the  last  three  months  before  the  completion  of  the 
natural  term,  premature  labor."    Hoblyn. 

3.  Ill  conduct ;  misconduct ;  wrong  behavior. 

The  iailings  and  miscarriages  of  the  righteous.       ]iogers. 

MIS-CAR'RIA^E  A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  miscarry. 
[R.]  '  Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-CAR'RY,  V.  n.  \i.  MISCARRIED  ;  pp.  MIS- 
CARRYING, MISCARRIED.] 

1.  To  fail ;  not  to  have  the  intended  event ; 
not  to  succeed  ;  to  be  unsuccessful. 

Frederick,  the  great  soldier,  who  miscarried  at  sea.        Sliak. 

2.  To  fail  in  conveyance;  to  go  wrong;  to 
fail  of  arriving  at  the  place  of  destination,  as  a 
letter.  Addison. 

3.  To  bring  forth  young  before  the  due  time  ; 
to  have  an  abortion.  Pope. 

MIS-CAST',  V.  a.       \i.  MISCAST  ;  pp.  MISCASTING, 

MISCAST.]  To  cast  erroneously  ■  to  take  a 
wrong  account  of.  Browne. 

MIS-cAsT',  fi.     An  erroneous  cast.  Wright. 

fMIS-CATH'p-LIC,  u.    Erroneous.         Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-CEL-LA-NA'RT-AN,  n.  A  writer  of  miscel- 
lanies ;  a  miscellanist.  Shaftesbury. 

t  MIS'C?L-LANE,  n,  [See  Masun,  andMESLiN.] 
Mixed  corn  ;  maslin  ;  meslin.  Bacon. 

MlS-C^IL-LA'N^-A,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Miscellaneous 
matters ;  a  collection  of  miscellanies.  IVest.  Rev. 

MIS-C^L-LA'N^-OIJS,  «.  [L.  miscellaneus  \  mis- 
ceo,  to  mix;  It.  ?niscella7ieo.]  Composed  of 
"various  kinds ;  embracing  many  sorts ;  mingled; 
diversified;  various;  promiscuous.  Milton. 

MIS-C^L-LA'N^-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  miscellane- 
ous manner.  Ed.  Rev. 

MIS-CfjL-LA'N?-OITS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing miscellaneous.  Johnson. 

MJS-CEL'LA-NIST,  n.  A  writer  of  miscellaneous 
essays  or  treatises  ;  a  miscellarian.       Disraeli. 

MIS'C^IL-LA-NY  [mis'sel-l?i-ne,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sni.  R.  Wr.  IVb. ;  mjs-sgrisi-ne,  KenHck'], 
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MiS'CHlEF-MAK'^lR, 

causes  mischief. 


MISCELLANY 

n.    [L.  misceZZa»«(S,  miscellaneous;  It.  miscel- 
lanea ;  Sp.  miscelanca  ;  Fr.  miscellanee.] 

1.  Something  mixed ;  a  mixture ;  a  medley ; 
a  jumble ;  a  diversity ;  a  variety. 

'T  is  but  a  bundle  or  miscellany  of  sin.       Ilewyt,  1G58. 

2.  A  collection  of  short,  literary  compositions 
on  various  subjects,  or  of  various  kinds.    Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Mixture. 

t  Mis'CEL-LA-NY,  a.    Miscellaneous.        Bacon. 
tM(S-CEN'TKE    (mis-s6n'ter),  v.  a.     To  concen- 
trate or  place  amiss.  Donne. 

MIS-CHAnce',  v.  n.  To  happen  wrongly  or  un- 
fortunately. Spenser. 

MIS-OnAlNfCE',  n.     Ill  luck  ;  misfortune  ;  mishap. 
View  tliese  letters,  full  of  bad  mischance.  Shak. 

MlS-€HAR'AC-Tf,R-IZE,  V.  a.  To  characterize 
falsely  or  erroneously.  Smart. 

IMtS-CHAR(?E',  V.  a.  To  charge  erroneously. 
"Particulars  mischarged."  Hale. 

Mrs-CHARpE',  n.    An  erroneous  charge.  Smart. 

MIS'CHJEP  (mis'cliif),  re.  [Old  Fr.  mescAe/;  mes, 
a  prefix  equivalent  to  the  English  prefix  Tnis^ 
and  chef,  head  or  end  ;  Fr.  mechef.'] 

1.  Whatever  is  ill  or  injurious ;  evil ;  ill ; 
harm  ;  hurt ;  injury  ;  damage  ;  calamity.  "  Lest 
some  mischief  befall  him."  Gen.  xlii.  4. 

It  is  sport  to  a  fool  to  do  mischief.  Prov.  x.  23. 

2.  Ill  consequence  ;  vexatious  affair;  misfor- 
tune ;  evil ;  trouble. 

states  cqU  in  foreiffuers  to  assist  them  against  a  common 
enemy;  but  tlie  mischief  was,  tliese  allies  would  never  allow 
that  the  common  enemy  was  subdued.  iSwift. 

Syn.  —  See  Injury. 

t  MIS'CHIEP  (mis'chif),  v.  a.  To  hurt ;  to  harm  ; 
to  injure  ;  to  molest ;  to  annoy. 

It  is  in  me  to  plague  and  mischief  you  indeed.    Holland. 

One    who    makes   or 
Johnson. 

MIS'CHIEF-MAK'ING,  ffi.  Causing  harm.  "Mis- 
chief-making beauty."  Roivc. 

II  MtS'CH[EV-OUS  [mia'che-vus,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  mis'clie-viis  or  inis-che'vus.  P.],  a. 

1.  Making  mischief;  harmful;  hurtful;  de- 
structive ;  noxious  ;  pernicious  ;  injurious. 

This  false,  wily,  doubling  disposition  is  intolerably  mis- 
chievous to  society.  South, 

2.  Inclined  to  do  mischief;  vicious;  sinful; 
wicked ;   malicious.  Dryden. 

.QST  "  Old  authors,  and  the  modern  vulftar,  accent 
the  second  syllable  of  misrJiieuous."     Smart. 

II  MiS'CH!EV-oerS-LY  (mis'che-vus-le),  ad.  In  a 
mischievous  manner.  Dnjden. 

II  MiS'OHIEV-OUS-NESS  (mls'she-viis-nSs),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  mischievous  ;  hurtfulness  ;  in- 
juriousness ;  perniciousness ;  wickedness.  So%dh. 

MISqH'Jf^  (mish'na),  n.  [Heb.  nD!13X:>  a  rep- 
etition ;  the  second  law.]  The  text  of  both  the 
Jerusalem  and  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Gemara,  or  commentary  on 
the  text ;  —  written  also  mishna.  Calmet. 

MIS-CH66.^E',  )'.  a.    \i..  MISCHOSE  ;  pp.  mischoos- 

ING,  MISCHOSEN.]     To  cboosc  wrongly.     Stov). 

mIs-CHRIS'TEN  (-kris'sn),  v.  a.  To  christen 
wrong.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  MIS-CI-BII/I-Ty,  n.  [Fr.  miscibilite.']  The  ca- 
pacity of  being  mixed.  Maunder. 

\  MIS'CI-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  miscible,  from  L.  misceo, 
to  mix.]     That  may  be  mixed.  Arbuthnot. 

MIS-Cl-TA'TIQN,  re.  Incorrect  or  false  citation 
or  quotation  ;  misquotation.  Bp.  HaU. 

MIs-CITE',  v.  a.     To  cite  or  quote  wrong.     HaU. 

MIS-CLAIM',  re.     Mistaken  claim.  Bacon. 

t  MIS-CLEAP',  V.  a.     To  miscall.  Chaucer. 

MIS-COG'NI-ZANT,    a. 
knowing. 

t  MIS-COG'NIZE,  V.  ffl.To  misunderstand.flbtortti. 

MIS-COL-LECT',  ».  a.  To  collect  wrongly.  Hooker. 

mIS-COL-LEC'TION,  re.  A  wrong  or  deficient 
collection,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 


{Laio.)    Ignorant ;   not 
Whishaw. 
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t  MTs-c6m'F0RT  (-kum'furt),  n.     Trouble  ;  dis- 
comfort. ■  ChaucRi: 

MIS-COM-PRe-HEND',  V.  a.     To  comprehend  in- 
correctly or  erroneously.  Hunter. 

MIS-COM-Py-TA'TION,  n.      Incorrect   computa- 
tion ;  false  reckoning.  Clarendon. 

MIS-COM-PUTE',  V.  a.    To  compute  erroneously ; 
to  miscalculate.  Browne. 

MIS-CON-CEIT'  (mis-kon-set'),  re.     A  false  opin- 
ion ;  a  wrong  notion  ;  a  misconception.  JJoofec. 

MIS-CON-CEIVE'  (mis-kon-sSv'),.D.  a.  [i.MiacON- 
CEIYED  ;  pp.  MISCONCEIVING,  MI.S0ON0EIVED.] 

To  misjudge  ;  to  have  a  false  notion  of;  to  mis- 
apprehend ;  to  misunderstand.  Hooker. 

MIS-CON-CEIVE',  V.  re.     To  have  a  wrong  idea  ; 
to  entertain  a  mistaken  notion.  2  Mace. 

MIS-C0N-CEIV'5R,  re.     One  who  misconceives. 

MIS-CON-CEP'TION,  re.   A  wrong  notion  or  idea ; 
misapprehension ;  mistake.  Burnet; 

MiS-OON'DUCT,  re.     Bad  conduct;  misbehavior; 
ill  behavior.  *'  Their  past  misconduct.^'  Rogers. 

MIS-CON-DUCT',     0.    a.       [i.    MISCONDUCTED  ;   pp. 
MISCONDUCTING,  MISCONDUCTED.]      To  conduct 

or  manage  ill  or  amiss.  Johnson. 

MIS-CON'FI-D^NT,  a.     Having  or  placing  confi- 
dence wrongly  or  amiss,     [k!]  Bp.  Hall. 

MiS-CON-JECT'URE  (-jekt'yur),  re.  A  wrong  guess. 

I  hope  they  will .  .  .  correct  our  misconiectures.      Browne. 

MIS-CON-JECT'URE,  V.  a.  To  conjecture  or  guess 

wrong;  to  form  a  wrong  notion  of.         Johnson. 


MIS-CON-JEOT'UKE,  v. 
guess  or  conjecture. 


To   make   a 


wrong 
Bacon. 


MIS-CON-S^-CRA'TION,  re.  A  wrong  or  errone- 
ous consecration.  More. 

MIS-CON'SJ-aUENCE,  re.  A  wrong  or  erroneous 
consequence,     [r.]  Leighton. 

MIS-CON-STRUCT',  v.  a.  To  construct  or  inter- 
pret wrong  or  erroneously.  Fox. 

MIS-CON-STRUC'TION,  re.  A  wrong  or  erroneous 
construction  or  interpretation.  Stillingfleet. 

MIS-C5N'STRUE  (mis-k5n'stril),  v.  a.  \i.  MISCON- 
STRUED ;  pp.  MISCONSTRUING,  MISCONSTRUED.] 

To  construe  wrong ;  to  misinterpret. 

Do  not,  great  sir,  misconstrue  his  intent.  Dryden. 

MIS-CON'STRU-PR,  re.     One  who  misconstrues, 
t  MIS-CON-TENT',  a.    Discontented.  Udal. 

M(S-C0N-TIN'U-ANCE,   re.     {Lata.)   The  contin- 
uation of  a  suit  by  improper  process.  IVhishaw. 
t  MIS-CORD',  V.  n.    To  be  discordant.        Chaucer. 

MiS-COR-EECT',  V.  a.  To  mistake  in  correcting; 
to  make  wrong  in  attempting  to  correct.  Smart. 

MIS-COUN'S^L,  J',  a.     To  advise  wrong.  Spenser. 

MIS-COUNT',  V.  a.  [i.  MISCOUNTED ;  jjp.  mis- 
counting, MISCOUNTED.]  To  count  wrong  ; 
to  reckon  ivrong  ;  to  miscompute.  Hall. 

In  their  computation  they  had  mistaken  and  miscounts 
...  a  hundred  years.  Hall. 

MIS-COUNT',  V.  n.     To  make  a  false  reckoning. 
Thus  do  all  men  generally  miscouni  in  the  days  of  their 
health.  Bp.  Fatrick. 

MIS-COUNT',  re.  An  erroneous  reckoning.  Smart. 
t  MIS-CO  V'JpT,  J),  n.  To  covet  wrongfully.  Chaucer. 
t  MIS'CR^-ANCE,  I  n.  [Old  Fr.  mescriance:\ 
t  MiS'CRE-AN-CY,  )  Unbelief;  false  faith;  mis- 
belief; adherence  to  a  false  religion.      Spenser. 

MIS'CR^-ANT,  re.  [Old  Fr.  mescrpant ;  Fr.  mi- 
creant ;  It.  iniscredente ;  iniseredenza,  infidel- 
ity.] 

1.  t  One  who  holds  a  false  faith  ;  an  infidel. 
li^  Miscreant  meant,  at  first,  simply  a  misbeliever. 

Trench. 

A  wicked  generation  of  miscreants,  which  had  forsaken 
the  living  God.  Hooker. 

2.  A  vile  wretch  ;  a  villain  ;  a  ruffian.    Shak. 

t  MIS-CR^l-ATE',  a.     Miscreated.  Shak. 

MIS-CR5-AT'f,D,  a.  Created  or  formed  wrong. 
"Thy  miscreated  front."  Milton. 

MIS-CRjp-A'TIVE,  ff.  That  creates  amiss.  SheUey. 


MISE 

t  MIS-CR5-DU'L1-TY,  re.    Incredulity.    Bp.  Hall. 

MIS'Oy,  «.    An  Indian  dentifrice.       Scudamore. 

MIS-DATE',  V.  a.^  [i.  MISDATED ;  pp.  misdating, 

misdated.]     To  date  wrongly  or  erroneously. 

In  hoary  youth  Methusalems  may  die: 

O,  how  misdated  on  their  flattering  tombs. 


MIS-DATE',  /I.     An  erroneous  date. 


ybung. 

Smart. 
MIS-DAUB',  V.  a.     To  smear  or  cover  wrongly  or 

improperly.  Bp.  HaU. 

MIS-DEED',   re.     An  evil  deed;  a  wicked  action; 

a  fault ;  a  trespass  ;  a  transgression ;  offence. 

Evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought.       Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Offence. 

MIS-DEEM',  V.  a.  \i.  misdeemed  ;  pp.  misdeem- 
ing, misdeemed.]    To  judge  ill ;  to  mistake. 

And  of  a  wit  that  nothing  could  misdeem.         Dnvies. 
MlS-D^-MEAN',  V.  a.     To  demean,  conduct,  or 
behave  ill ;  —  used  with  the  reflective  pronoun. 
You,  that  best  should  teach  us, 
Have  misdeweaned  yourself.  Shak. 

MIS-D^-MEAN'ANT,  re.  One  who  commits  a  mis- 
demeanor. S.  Richardson. 

MIS-DE-MEAN'OR,  re.  1.  An  offence;  ill-beha- 
vior; evil  conduct;  misconduct;  fault.     South. 

2.  t  Bad  management ;  mismanagement. 

Some  natural  fault  in  the  soil,  or  misdemeanor  of  the 
owners.  SeasonabUi  Sermon,  IG44. 

3.  {Latt>.)  A  lower  kind  of  crime ;  an  indict- 
able offence  not  amounting  to  felony.      Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Crime,  Offence. 

t  MIS-D(;-PART',  V.  a.  To  part  or  distribute  im- 
properly or  unequally.  Chaucer. 

MIS-DIE-RIVE',  V.  a.  To  derive  or  divert  improp- 
erly ;  to  misdirect. 

Misclerivinfi  the  well-meant  devotions  of  charitable   and 
pious  souls  into  a  wrong  channel.  lip  HaU. 

JlLs-D^-SCRlBE',  V.  a.  To  describe  falsely  ;  to 
give  a  wrong  account  of.  West.  Rev. 

t  MlS-De-§ERT',  re.    Ill  desert.  Spenser. 

MIS-D?-VO'TION,  re.    Mistaken  piety.      Milton. 

t  MIS-DI'^;t,  n.     Improper  diet  or  food.  Spenser. 

t  MIS-DlGHT'  (-dit'),  a.     Prepared  unfitly.    Hall. 

MIS-DI-RECT',  V.  a.  [i.  MISDIRF.CTED  ;  pp.  mis- 
directing, misdirected.]  To  direct  or  guide 
wrong.     "  Misdirected  reason."  Burgess. 

MiS-DI-REC'TION,  re.     A  wrong  direction. 

MIS-DIS-PO-S^'TipN  (-zish'un),  re.  Inclination 
to  evil.     "  His  sinful  inisdisposition."  Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-DIS-TIN'GUISH  (rnis-dis-tlng'gwjsh),  v.  a.  To 
distinguish  wrong  or  erroneously,   [r.]  Hooker. 

mIS-DIS-TrIb'UTE,  u.  «..  To  distribute  wrong ; 
to  misdivide.  Latham. 

MIS-Df-VIDE',  V.  a.     To  divide  wrong.     Latham. 

MIS-D!-VI"§I0N  (-de-vizh'un),  re.  A  wi-ong  or  in- 
correct division.  '  Latham. 

MIS-DO',   V.  a.     [A.  S.  misdoen,  or  misdon.']     [i. 
MISDID  ;/ip.  MISDOING,  misdone.]  Todo  Wrong; 
to  do  amiss ;  to  commit,  as  a  crime  or  a  fault. 
Aiford  me  place  to  show  what  recompense 
Towards  thee  I  intend  for  what  I  have  misdone.  Milton. 

MIS-d6',  11.  re.     To  commit  faults;  to  do  wi-ong. 

Teach  the  erring  soul, 
Not  wilfully  misdoing,  but  unaware 
Misled.  Milton. 

MIS-DO'pR,  re.  One  who  does  wrong;  an  offend- 
er ;  a  criminal ;  a  malefactor.  Spenser. 

MlS-DO'ING,  re.     Offence;  deviation  from  right. 
That  all-seeing  eye  that  observes  all  our  misdoings. 

VEstrange. 

t  mIs-DoObt'  (-dbiit'),  V.  a.  To  suspect  of  deceit 
or  of  liability  to  err  ;  to  suspect.  Dryden. 

t  MIS-DoObT',  v.  re.     To  be  suspicious.  Dryden. 

tMlS-DOUBT' (-dtiflt''),  re.    1.  Suspicion.      Shak. 
2.  Irresolution  ;  hesitation.  Shak. 

t  mTs-DOUBT'EUL,  a.    Misgiving.  Spenser. 

MIS-DRAW'ING,  re.     A  wrong  drawing.   Chaucer. 

t  MIS-DREAD'  (-dred'),  re.  Dread  of  evil.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  JM7^£  (mSz),  re.  [Fr.,from»ree«re,  toput.]  (Law.) 
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MISINTREAT 


1.  Cost  or  expense ;  —  commonly  used  in  the 
plural.  Burrill. 

2.  The-  issue  in  real  actions,  particularly  in 
writs  of  right ;  —  so  called  because  the  parties 
put  themselves  upon  the  mere  right.       Burrill. 

t  MIS-EA§E'  (mis-5z'),  n.     Uneasiness.    Chaucer. 

t  MrS-EA'§Y  (inis-Gz'e),  a.    Uneasy.         Oiaucer. 

tMiS-5-DI"TI0N,  71.     A  spurious  edition      Hall. 

V.  d. 


MIS-ED' y-C  ATE, 
misinstruct. 


To   educate   amiss ;   to 
Month.  Rev. 


MlS-gM-PLOY',  t/.  a.  [i.  MISEMPLOYED  ;  pp. 
MISEMPLOYING,     MISEMPLOYED.]        To     employ 

or  use  to  wrong  purposes;  to  misuse. 

Their  frugal  fathers'  gains  they  niiseniploy.        Dryilen. 

MiS-fM-PLOY'MgNT,  n.  Improper  employment 
or  application ;  misuse  ;  abuse.  "  Misemploy- 
ment  of  their  time  and  faculties."  Hale. 

mTS-EN'TRY,  71.  A  wrong  entry,  as  in  an  account. 
"  If  a  clerk  had  made  a  misentry."  Hale. 

Ml'^pR  (nil'zer),  n.  [L.  miser,  wretched;  It.  § 
Sp.  misero,  ^vretched,  covetous.] 

1.  t  A  wretched  person ;  one  in  great  distress. 

The  woful  words  of  a  miser  now  despairing.  Sidney. 

2.  One  who  is  wretched  through  covetous- 
ness  ;  one  who  lives  miserably  through  fear  of 
poverty,  and  hordes  beyond  a  prudent  economy; 
a  person  excessively  penurious. 

The  man  who  enslaves  himself  to  his  moneyis  proclaimed 
in  our  very  language  to  be  a  nitser,  or  a  miserable  man. 

Trench. 

Mi!J'ER-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  7niserabil''3 ;  It.  inisera- 
hile ;  Sp.  iniserable  ;  Fr.  7niserahle.\ 

1.  Full  of  misery  ;  unhappy ;  hapless ; 
wretched;  unlucky;  ill-starred;  distressed. 

j\le,  already  lost;  me,  than  thyself 

More  miserable.  Milton. 

2.  Very  poor  in  quality  ;  wretched  ;  worth- 
less ;  valueless. 

Miserable  comforters  arc  ye  all.  Job  xvi.  2. 

A  vagabond,  q.  useless  tribe  there  eat 
Their  miserable  meal.  Cowper. 

3.  Low ;  abject ;  despicable  ;  contemptible. 
"  A  miserable  person."  Johnso7i. 

4.  Mean  ;  stingy  ;  parsimonious. 

Our  language,  by  a  peculiar  significance  of  dialect,  calls 
the  covetous  man  the  miserable  man.  Sctuth. 

Syn.— See  Unhappy. 

MI^'PR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  mis- 
erable ;  wretchedness  ;  poorness.       Hammond. 

MI^'gR-A-BLY,  ad.  Unhappily;  calamitously; 
■ivretchedly  ;  meanly.  Sidney, 

t  MT^-PR-A'TION,  n.     Commiseration.      SkeUon. 

MiS-?-RECT',  V.  a.  To  erect  or  raise  ^vrongly. 
"  Those  misereeted  altars."     [it.]  Bp.  Hall. 

MJ^-E-RE'RE,  n.     [L.  miserere,  have  mercy.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  Psalm  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  service,  taken  from  the  57th  Psalm, 
beginning  in  the  Vulgate,  Miserere  7nei,  Domine 
(Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord).  Loud.  Ency. 

2.  A  musical  composition  to  the  Psalm  Mis- 
erere Tnei,  &c. ;  as,  "  The  Miserere  of  AUegri, 
sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  at  Rome." 

3.  {Arch.)  A  small  movable  seat  placed  in  a 
stall  of  the  choir  of  a  church  ;  a  misericordia. 

The  long  services  of  the  Catholic  Church  induced  the  in- 
vention of  the  seat  called  the  miserere,  for  the  use  of  aged  and 
infirm  ecclesiaBtics.  Fuirholt. 

Mr§'(;R-!-C6RD,  ra.    1.  t  Compassion.      Chaucer. 
2.  {Arch.)  A  misericordia  or  miserere. SWf^o^i. 
Ml§-5R-!-C0R'D[-A,  n.     [L.,  mercy.'] 

1.  {Law.)  An  amercement.  Burrill. 

2.  {Arm^r.)  A  small,  straight  dagger,  with  a 
thin  blade,  used  in  inflicting  the  "  mercy 
stroke "  upon  a  wounded  antagonist,  which 
deprived  him  of  life.  Ogilvie. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  small  movable  seat  in  a  stall  of 
the  choir  of  a  church  ;  a  miserere.  Ogilvie. 

M1'§5R-LY,   a.     [L.    miser,   miserable.]     Avari- 
cious in  the  extreme  ;  niggardly  ;  stingy ;  par- 
simonious ;  sordid ;  covetous  ;  mean.       Perry. 
Syn.  —  See  Avaricious. 

MI§'5R-Y,  n.     [L.  misej-ia  ;  Fr.  misere.'] 

1.  Great  unhappiness  ; '  distress  ;  wretched- 
ness ;  tribulation  ;  desolation  ;  woe.  Locke. 

2.  Calamity ;  misfortune  ;  natural  evils. 

And  mourn  the  miseries  of  human  life.  Dryden. 


3.  t  [From  miser.']     Covetousness ;   avarice. 

He  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give.  Shak. 

MIS-pS-TEEM',  n.     Disregard ;  slight.    Johnson. 

MiS-ES'Tl-MATE,  v.  u..  To  estimate  erroneously ; 
to  miscompute.  Smart. 

mIs-EX-PLA-NA'TION,  /(.  A  wrong  explanation. 
MlS-BX-PLI-CA'TION,  n.  A  wrong  explication. 
MIS-EX-PO-§I"TION,  n.    A  wrong  exposition. 

MIS-:pX-POUND',  V.  a.  To  expound  incorrectly ; 
to  mistake  in  explaining.  Hooker. 

MIS-5X-PRES'SION, «.  An  ill  expression.  Baxter. 

t  MIS-FAll',  v.  a.  To  happen  to  MTihxckWy. Spenser. 

fMiS-FARE',  V.  n.  To  fare  or  go  wrong;  to  suc- 
ceed ill ;  to  be  in  an  ill  state.  Gower. 

t  MIS-fAre',  7t.    Ill  fare  ;  misfortune.     Spenser. 

t  mIS-fAr'JNG,  «.  The  act  of  going  wrong  or 
succeeding  ill.  Spenser. 

MIS-FASH'ION,  V.  a.  [i.  MISFASHIONED  ;  pp. 
MISFASHI0NIN6,  MISFASHIOSED.]      To    fashion 

or  form  wrong ;  to  misform.  Hakewell. 

MIS-FASH'IONED,  p.  a.  Fashioned,  formed, 
shaped,  or  moulded  wrongly.  Hakevnll. 

MIS-FEA'§ANCE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  mesfaisance.] 
{Law.)  A  trespass  ;  malfeasance.  Burrill. 

t  MiS-FEIGN'  (mIs-Kn'),  v.  n.  To  feign  with  an 
ill  design.  Spenser. 

MIS-FORM',  V.  a.      \i.  MISFORMED  ;  pp.  MISPORM- 

ING,  MISFOKMED.]  To  form  ill  Or  improperly ; 
to  misfashion ;  to  misshape  ;  to  misframe. 

And  that  misformed  shape  misshaped  more.  Spenser. 

t  MIS-FORT' y-N ATE,  a.     Unfortunate.       Locke. 

MIS-FORT'GNE,  n.  Ill  fortune;  ill  luck  ;  calam- 
ity ;  harm ;  ill ;  disaster ;  evil ;  injury ;  damage. 

Syn. Misfortune    is   a   general  term,  applied  to 

all  untoward  events.  Calamity  is  applied  to  some 
great  public  or  family  misfortune  ;  disaster,  to  an  un- 
lucky accident,  causing  the  failure  of  some  under- 
taking.—  See  Adveksity,  Evil,  Luck. 

t  MIS-FORT'UNE,  V.  n.  To  happen  wrongly  or 
unfortunately.  Stow. 

t  MIS-FORT'yNED,  a.     Unfortunate.  Milton. 

MIS-FRAME',  1..  o.     To  frame  amiss,    [r.]    More. 

t  MIS-SET',  V.  a.     [p.  MisooTTEX.]      To  get  or 

procure  unlawfully  or  wrongly.  Gower.  Spetiser, 

MlS-eiVE',  V.  a.  [i.  MISGAVE  ;  pp.  misgiving, 
MISGIVEN.]     To  give  amiss,     [k.]     Abp.  Laud. 

MIS-SIVE',  V.  a.     [With  the  reflective  pronoun.] 

1.  To   give   way,  to   yield,  to  relax,  or  fail, 
through  doubt  or  want  of  courage. 

Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill, 

Misyave  him.  Milton. 

2.  To  fill  with  doubt  or  distrust  about. 

This  is  strange.    Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne? 

My  heart  misgives  me.  Shak. 

MIS-elV'ING,  7j.     Doubt;  distrust;  hesitation. 

These  unavoidable  misgivings  of  the  human  mind.    Forteus. 

t  MJS-GLOZE',  V.  a.  To  gloze  amiss.  Chaucer. 
t  MIS-GO',  V.  n.  To  go  amiss  or  astray.  Chaucer. 
t  MIS-GOT'TEN,  p.o.  Unjustly  obtained.  Spenser. 

MIS-GO V'(;RN,  v.  a.  \i.  MISGOVERNED  ;  pp.  MIS- 
GOVERNING, MISGOVERNED.]  To  govem  amiss 
or  ill ;  to  administer  unfaithfully. 

Solyman  charged  him  bitterly  that  he  had  misgoverned  the 
state.  Knolles. 

MIS-g6v'5RN-ANCE,  n.  Bad  government;  ir- 
regularity ;  disorderly  management.     Bp.  Hall. 

mIs-GOV'PRNED,  p.  a.  1.  Badly  governed; 
wrongly  managed  or  administered. 

2.  Rude ;  lawless ;  unrestrained ;  ungoverned. 

Rude,  misgoverned  hands,  from  window  tops. 

Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's  head.  Shak. 

MIS-g6v'5RN-MENT,  «.  l.  Bad  government; 
ill  administration  ;  bad  management. 

If  such  misgovemment  and  unskilfulness  make  them  fall 
into  vicious  company.  _Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Want  of  government  or  restraint;  loose- 
ness ;  irregularity ;  inordinate  behavior. 

t  MlS-GRA'CIOyS,  a.     Ungrateful.  Gower. 

MlS-GR.iFT',  V.  a.    To  graft  wrong  or  amiss. 


The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth; 

But  cither  it  was  dilferent  in  blood, 

Or  else  mugrafted  in  respect  of  years.  .Shak. 

MIS-GROUND',  V.  u.     To  found  falsely.  Bp.  Hall. 

M(S-GROWTH',  n.     A  wrong  growth.    Coleridge. 

MIS-GUESS',    v.    n.      To    guess    or    conjecture 

wrongly,     [r.]  Sir  T.  More. 

MIS-GUId'AN^CE,  n.  Wrong  direction ;  false 
guidance ;  guidance  into  error.  South. 

MIS-GUIde',  v.  a.  \i.  MISGUIDED ;  pp.  misguid- 
ing, MISGUIDED.]  To  guide  wrong  ;  to  direct 
ill.     "  Misguide  ttie  mini."  Pope. 

MIS-GUID'PD,  p.   a.     Led  astray;    guided  into 

Prior. 


error.     "  Misguided  prince 
MIS'GUM, 
MlS'GURN, 


[is]  a  mish-mash  of  Arabic  and  Portu- 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 


n.  {Ich.)  An  anguilliform  fish  about 
as  large  as  the  common  eel.  Wright. 

MiS-HAN'DLE,  V.  a.  \i.  MISHANDLED  ;  pp.  MIS- 
HANDLING, MISHANDLED.]  To  handle  wrongly ; 
—  to  treat  injuriously ;  to  maltreat.  Sir  T.  More. 

MTS-HAND'LING,  n.  The  act  of  handling  or  treat- 
ing amiss.  Sir  T.  More. 

MiS-H AP',  n.  Ill  chance  ;  ill  luck ;  bad  accident ; 
misadventure  ;  calamity  ;  misfortune.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Luck. 

t  MIS-HAP'PEN,  v.  n.  To  happen  amiss  or  ill ;  to 
come  to  pass  wrongly. 

Afraid  lest  to  themselves  the  like  mishappen  might.    Spenser. 

tMIS-HAP'PY,  a.     Unhappy.  Chaucer. 

t  MIS-HAVED',  a.     Misbehaved.  Shak. 

MIS-HEAR',  v.  n.       \i.    MISHEARD  ;  pp.    StlSHEAR- 

ING,  MISHEARD.]     To  hear  erroneously  or  im- 
perfectly ;  to  mistake  in  hearing. 

It  is  not  so;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard.  Shak. 

MISH'-MASH,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  misk-mask;  Ger. 
misch-masch,  from  misehen,  to  mix.]  A  mix- 
ture ;  melange  ;  medley  ;  confused  mass ;  hotch- 
potch ;  —  gallimatia  ;  salmagundi. 

Their  language 
guese. 

MiSH'NA,  «.     See  Mischna.  Clarke. 

MlS-fM-Ap-!-NA'TION,  n.  Wrong  or  incorrect 
conception,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-IM-Pr6ve',  v.  a.  To  use  or  improve  to  a 
bad  purpose  ;  to  misuse  ;  to  abuse.  South. 

MIS-!M-Pr6ve'M?NT,  «.  Bad  use  or  employ- 
ment; abuse.  South. 

MIS-IN-CLiNE',  V.  u.     To  incline  wrongly.  South. 

MiS-IN-FER',  V.  a.     To  infer  wrong.  Hooker. 

MIS-IN-FORM',  V.  a.  [i.  MISINFORMED  ;  pp.  MIS- 
INFORMING, MISINFORMED.]  To  inform  erro- 
neously ;  to  deceive  by  false  accounts.     Bacon. 

MlS-IN-FORM',  V.  n.  To  give  false  information ;  — 
used  with  against.  Mountagu. 

MiS-IN-FORM'ANT,  n.  One  who  misinforms,  or 
gives  false  information.  Wilberforce. 

MIS-IN-FOR-MA'TION,  n.  Erroneous  informa- 
tion ;  false  intelligence.  Bacon. 

MiS-IN-FORM'pR,  n.     One  who  misinforms. 

MiS-IN-STRUOT',  v.  u.  To  instruct  amiss  or  im- 
properly. Hooker. 

MlS-IN-STRUC'TION,  n.  Ill  or  erroneous  in- 
struction. More. 

MlS-IN-TEL'LI-gENCE,  n.  1.  Misinformation; 
false  accounts.  Todd. 

2.  Misunderstanding ;  disagreement. 

He  lamented  the  misintelUgence  he  observed  to  be  between 
their  majesties.  Clarendon, 

t  MlS-JN-TEND'^D.iJ.  a.    Dl  intended.    Spenser. 

MIS-IN-TER'PRfT,  V,  a.  [i.  misinterpreted  ; 
pp.  misinterpreting,  misinterpreted.]  To 
interpret  or  explain  wrong;  to  understand 
wrong ;  to  misconstrue.  Arbitthnot. 

M1S-!N-TER'PR5-TA-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  misin- 
terpretation. Donne, 

MTs-IN-TER-PRp-TA'TION,  n.  Wrong  interpre- 
tation or  explanation.  Bp.  Hall. 

MlS-IN-TER'PRfT-fR,  n.  One  who  misinterprets. 

MIS-IN-TREAT',  V.  a.  To  entreat  or  treat  wrong- 
ly or  injuriously  ;  to  deal  with  harmfully. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  any  to  misintreat  him.  Grafton. 
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MISJOIN 

MIS-JOIN',  V.  a.  [i.  misjoined  ;  pp.  misjoining, 
MisjoiNED.]     To  join  unfitly.  Milton. 

MIS-JOlN'D^R,  n.  (Law.)  Improper  joinder  or 
union  of  parties  in  an  action ;  improper  union 
of  causes  of  action  in  one  suit.  Burrill. 

mIs-JUD^E',   v.  n.      \i.   misjudged  ;   pp.  mis- 
judging, MISJUDGED.]    To  judge  ill  or  errone- 
ously ;  to  form  false  opinions.  Dryden. 
Too  long,  mi^udging,  liave  I  thought  thee  wise.       Pope. 

lVltS-JUD(JE',  V.  a.    To  mistake ;  to  judge  wrong- 
ly of.    "  We  misjudge  the  matter."  L' Estrange. 
MIS-JUDp'MjfNT,  1,..  A  wrong  judgment.    Burhe. 
t  .mIS-KEEP'ING,  n.     "Wrong  keeping.      Chaucer. 

t  MIS-KEN',  V.  a.  To  be  ignorant  of;  to  misun- 
derstand.    [North  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

t  MIS'KIN,  n.     A  little  bagpipe.  Drayton. 

MIS-KIN'DLED,  p.  a.    Rashly  inflamed  ;  excited 

to  a  bad  purpose. 

Such  is  the  miskindled  heat  of  gome  unruly  spirits.  J3p.  Hall. 
t  MIS-KNOW',   V.   a.     To   know  or   understand 

wrongly  ;  to  mistake  ;  to  misapprehend. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  they  do  more  nmknow 

than  themselves.  Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-KNOWN',  p.  a.     Unknown.  Ed.  Rev. 

MIS-LAY',  V.  u.  [i.  MISLAID  ;  pp.  misl.vying, 
MISLAID.] 

1.  To  lay  in  a  wrong  place,  or  in  a  wrong 
manner  ;  to  misplace.  Dryden. 

2.  To  lay  in  a  place  which  will  not  be  recol- 
lected.; to  lose. 

Mislay  a  spoon  so  as  he  may  never  find  it.  Swift. 

MIS-LAY'^R,  )i.     One  who  mislays.  Bacon. 

MI^'LE  (miz'zl),  V.  n.  [From Tnist.  —  Dut.  mieselen, 
miskn.']  [i.  misled  ;  pp.  misling,  misled.] 
To  rain  in  imperceptible  drops,  like  a  thick 
mist ;  —  written  also  mistle,  and  mizzle.     Grew. 

MI§'LE  (miz'zl),  71.  Amistyrain;  thick  mist.  Todrf. 

MIS-LEAD',  V.  a.  [i.  misled  ;  pp.  misleading, 
misled.]  To  lead  or  guide  astray  ;  to  lead  into 
mischief  or  mistake ;  to  misguide.  Dryden. 

MIS-LEAD'^R,  n.     One  who  misleads.  Shak. 

MIS-LEARN',  J). /(.     To  learn  amiss.        Wickliffe. 

t  M1S-LEARN'J5D,  p.  a.  Not  really  or  properly 
learned.     "A  mzs^arnerf  advocate."      Bp.  Hall. 

MIs-LED',  jD.  [FrommisZeac?.]  Led  astray.  Milton. 

MI^'L^N,  It.     Mixed  corn ;  maslin.        Mortimer. 

Ml§'LB-TOE,  n.    See  Mistletoe.  Todd. 

MlS-LIGHT'  (-lit'),  V.  a.   To  light  amiss.  Herrick. 

MIS-LIKE',  V.  a.     To  dislike  ;  to  disapprove,  [n.] 

It  was  hard  to  say  whether  he  more  liked  his  doings  or 
misliked  the  effect  of  nis  doings.  Sidney. 

MlS-LlKE',  V.  n.    Not  to  be  pleased.      [R.] 

They  made  sport,  and  I  laughed;  they  mispronounced, 
and  I  misliked.  Milton. 

MIS-LIKE',  It.  Disapprobation  ;  dislike,  [r.]  Shak. 
MIS-LIK'jpR,  n.  One  who  dislikes,  [r.]  Ascham. 
MIS-LIK'JNG,  n.  Disapprobation.  [li.]  Stow. 
Ml^'LING,  n.  Thick  mist ;  misle.  Bible,  1551. 
mIs-LIVE',  v.  n.     To  live  ill.     [r.]  Bp.  Ball. 

MIS-LIV'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  living  ill.  Tyndale. 
t  MIS-LOOK'  (-lak'),  V.  n.  To  look  wrongly.  Gower. 
MIS-LUCK',  n.  Bad  or  ill  luck,  [e.]  Wodroephe. 
MI^'LV,  a.  Misty ;  raining  in  fine  drops.  Wright. 
MIS-MAKE',  t.u..     To  make  amiss.  Sir.  T.  More. 

MIS-MAN' A^E,  V.  a.  \i.  MISMANAGED  ;  pp.  MIS- 
MANAGING, MISMANAGED.]  To  manage  ill ;  to 
conduct  amiss ;  to  administer  improperly.  Locke, 

MiS-MAN'ApE,  V.  n.     To  manage  ill.  Craig. 

MIS-MAN'A9E-MENT,  n.  Ill  management;  ill 
conduct ;  misconduct ;  misrule.  Loch-e. 

MlS-MAN'A-^tpR,  n.     One  who  manages  badly. 

MiS-MARCH',  V.  It.     To  march  wrong.    Maunder. 

MIS-MARK',  V.  a.     To  mark  wrongly.  Collier. 

mIs-MATCH',  v.  a.  [i.  mismatched  ;  pp.  mis- 
matching, MISMATCHED.]  To  match  unsuit- 
ably or  improperly.  Southern. 
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MIS-MfiA§'yRE  (-m«zh'ur),  v.  a.  [i.  MISMEAS- 
ueed;^.  mismeasuking,  mismeasured.]  To 
measure  incorrectly  ;  to  misreckon,  or  miscal- 
culate.   "  With  abu  mismeasured,"         Young. 

MlS-Mi5A§'yRE-MfiNT,  n.  A  wrong  measurement. 

t  MIS-ME'TRE,  )(.     A  wrong  metre.  Chaucer. 

MiS-NAME',  I',  a.  [i.  MISNAMED  ;  pp.  misnam- 
ing, misnamed.]    To  call  by  the  wrong  name. 

MlS-NO'M^R,  n.  [Old  Fr.  mes,  amiss,  and  nom- 
mer,  to  name.]  (Law.)  A  misnaming ;  the  use 
of  a  wrong  name,  or  mistaking  the  true  name 
of  a  person.  Whishaw. 

MIS-NUM'BfR.u.  K.     To  count  wrongly.  Raleigh. 

MIS-NUR'TURE  (-niirt'yur),  V.  a.  To  nurture 
wrongly.    "  Misnurturing  their  children."  Hall. 

t  MIS-0-BE'D!-i5NCE,  n.  Erroneous  obedience  ; 
disobedience.  Milton. 

MiS-OB-§ERVE',  V.  a.  To  observe  inaccurately. 
"  If  I  misobserve  not."  Locke. 

MIS-0B-§ERV'5R,  n.     One  who  raisobserves. 

MJ-SOG'A-MIST,  n.  [Gr.  ^nr/oi,  to  hate,  and  yd- 
/iof,  marriage.]     A  hater  of  marriage.  Johnson. 

Mf-SOG'A-MY,  n.     Hatred  of  marriage.     Blount. 

II  M!-S6(?'Y-NIST  (me-B6j'e-nist),».  [Gr./mroyfci'w  ; 
litaioi,  to  hate,  and  yuvfj,  woman.]  A  woman- 
hater.  "The  erroneous,  obstinate  misogy- 
nist.'* Whitlock. 

il  MI-S6(?'Y-NY  [me-soj'e-ne,  IK.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
E. ;  me-sog'e-ne,  S.  K.],  n.     Hatred  of  women. 

t  MI^'ON,  n.     A  mi.xture  ;  a  medley.  Nashe. 

mTs-O-PIN'ION  (-yun),  n.  An  erroneous  notion 
or  opinion  ;  an  error,     [ii.]  Bp.  Hall. 

t  MIS-OR'DJK,  V.  a.  To  conduct  ill ;  to  disorder  ; 
to  derange.  Ascham. 

f  MIS-OR'D^R,  '/t.  Irregularity  ;  disorder.  Camden. 

t  MlS-OR'DpR-LY,  a.  Irregular  ;  disorderly.  "To 
seek  some  inisorderly  shift."  Ascham. 

MIS-OR-DI-NA'TION,  n.  A  wrong  or  improper 
ordination.  More. 

t  MIS-OWN',  V.  n.     To  own  wrongly.  Stow. 

t  MIS-PAS'SION,  n.    Wrong  passion.      Bp.  Hall. 

t  MIS-PAY',  V.  a.     To  dissatisfy  ;  to  displease. 

Gower. 
MIS-PELL'  (mis-spel'),  r.  a.    See  Misspell. 
MiS-PEND',  V.  It.    See  Misspend.        B.  Jonson. 

MIS-PfR-OEP'TION,  n.  A  wrong  perception  ;  an 
erroneous  view.  Wollaston. 

MiS-P^R-SUADE'  (-swad'),  II.  a.  To  persuade 
wrong ;  to  bring  to  a  wrong  notion.         Hooker. 

tMIS-PCR-StTA'SJ-BLE-NESS,  )6.  The  quality  of 
not  being  persuasible.  Leighton. 

MIS-PpR-SUA'^ION  (-swa'zhun),  ■«.  A  wrong 
notion  ;  false  opinion.  Bp.  Taylor. 

MIS-PiCK'^L,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  consisting 
chiefly  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  iron  ;  arsenical 
iron  pyrites.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MIS-PLACE',  i>.  a.  \i.  MISPLACED  ;  pp.  misplac- 
ing, misplaced.]  To  put  in  a  wrong  place ; 
to  place  wrong  ;  to  mislay.  Denham. 

MIS-PLACED',  p.  a.  Put  in  a  wxong  place,  or  on 
a  wrong  object;  as,  "  Misplaced  confidence." 

MIS-PLACE' M1E;NT,  n.     The  act  of  misplacing. 

MIS-PLAC'ING,  n.     Act  of  one  who  misplaces. 

MIS-PLEAD',  V.  n.     To  err  in  pleading.      Smart. 

MIS-PLEAD'ING,  n.  (Law.)  An  error  or  omis- 
sion in  pleading.  Burrill. 

MIS-POINT',  V.  a.  To  point  incorrectly  ;  to  con- 
fuse by  a  wrong  punctuation.  Johnson, 

MlS-POINT'{}D,  p.  p.     Wrongly  punctuated. 

MIS-POL'I-CY,  It.  Bad  policy ;  impolicy.  Qu.  Rev. 

MIS-PRINT',  V.  a.  [i.  misprinted  ;  pp.  mis- 
printing, MISPRINTED.]  To  print  wrong.  "  The 
case  is  misprinted."  Hale. 

mIs-PRINT',  n.  An  error  in  printing ;  an  error 
of  the  press.  Todd. 


MISREMEMBER 

t  MIS-PRI§E',  V.  a.  [Fr.  m^sprendre,  to  mistake  ; 
mepriser,  to  despise.]  To  mistake ;  to  misap- 
prehend. 

You  spend  your  passion  on  a  mvtiirised  mood; 

I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysauder's  blood.  Shak. 

t  M[S-PRI§'!NG,  n.     Act  of  undervaluing.    Shak. 

MiS-PRl§'ION  (mls-prlzh'tin),  u.  [Fr.  mepris, 
contempt;  mepHse,  mistake.] 

1.  t Scorn;  contempt;  neglect.  "Vilemts- 
prision."  shak. 

2.  t  Mistake  ;  misconception.  Shak. 

3.  (Law.)  Neglect ;  oversight ;  mistake  ;  as, 
"  The  misprision  of  a  clerk  in  writing  or  keep- 
ing a  record."  —  In  criminal  law,  neglect  or 
light  account  made  of  a  crime,  or  omission  to 
reveal  it.  Burrill, 

Misprision  of  treason  is  the  bare  knowledge  and 
concealment  of  treason,  without  any  degree  of  assent 
to  it.  —  Misprision  of  felony  ig  the  concealment  of  fel- 
ony, which  a  man  knows,  but  never  lias  assented  to. 
—  Contempts  and  high  misdemeanors  were  formerly 
termed  positive  misprisions.  Burrill. 

MIS-PRIZE',  V.  a.  [i.  MLSPRIZED  ;  pp.  mispriz- 
ing, MISPRIZED.]     To  slight  or  undervalue. 

.0  for  those  vanished  hours,  so  much  misprized.       HilUiouse. 

MIS-PRO-CEED'ING,  n.  A  wrong  or  irregular 
proceeding.  Bacon. 

MiS-PRO-FESS',  V.  a.  To  profess  wrong  or  false- 
ly ;  to  make  false  professions  of. 

Keep  me  back,  O  Lord,  from  them  who  niisprofess  arts  of 
heaUng  the  soul  or  the  body.  Donne. 

MIS-PEp-NOUNCE',  V.  n.  [i.  MISPRONOUNCED  ; 
pp.    MISPRONOUNCING,    MISPRONOUNCED.]      'To 

pronounce  or  speak  incorrectly.  Milton. 

MIS-PRQ-NOUNCE',  v.  a.  To  pronounce  im- 
properly or  incorrectly.  Patrick. 

MIS-PRO-NUN-CI-A'TipN  (mis-pro-nun-she-a'- 
shun),  n.     A  wrong  pronunciation.       Maunder. 

MiS-PRO-POE'TION,  V.  a.  To  make  out  of  pro- 
portion to  something  else ;  to  join  without  due 
proportion.  Johnson. 

MlS-PRO-POR'TIpNED,  p.  a.  Out  of  due  pro- 
portion. 

f  MIS-PROUD',  a.  Viciously  or  excessively  proud. 

Impairing  Henry,  strengthening  misproud  York.      Shak. 

t  MIS-aUEME',  V.  a.     To  displease.         Chaucer. 

MIS-aup-TA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  quoting 
wrongly ;  an  erroneous  quotation ;  miscitation. 

MIS-QUOTE'  (-kwot'),  V.  a.  \i.  MISQUOTED  ;  pp. 
MISQUOTING,  MISQUOTED.]  To  quote  Or  cite 
incorrectly.  Arbuthnot. 

t  MIS-RAISED',  a.     Raised  falsely.  Bp.  Hall. 

MiS-RATE',  V.  a.  To  rate  or  estimate  wrongly  ; 
to  make  a  false  estimate  of.  Bai'row. 

MIS-R?-CEIVE',  -v.  a.     To  receive  amiss.      Todd. 

MIS-R:5-crTAL,  tt.     A  wrong  recital.  Hale. 

MIS-RP-CITE',  V.  a.  \i.  MISRECITED  ;  pp.  MIS- 
RECITING,  MISRECITED.]  To  recite  erroneously. 
"  He  misrecites  the  argument."    Bp.  Bramhatl. 

MiS-RECK'ON  (-kn),  r.  a.  \i.  misreckoned  ;77p. 
MISRECKONING,  MISRECKONED.]  To  reckon  Or 
compute  wrong  ;  to  miscalculate.  Swift. 

MIS-RECK'ON-ING,  re.     A  wrong  computation. 

MIS-REC-pL-LEC'TipN,  n.  Erroneous  recollec- 
tion. Qu,  Rev. 

MtS-RE-FORM',  V.  «,.     To  reform  amiss.     Milton. 

MIS-Rp-HEARSE'  (-liers'),  v,  a.  To  rehearse,  re- 
cite, or  quote  wrongly.  Sir  T.  More. 

MIS-RR-LATE',  K.  a.  [i.  misrelated  ;  pp.  mis- 
relating,  MISRELATED.]  To  relate  incorrectly 
or  falsely.  Boyle 

MtS-R^l-LA'TION,  re.  False  relation ;  inaccurate 
narrative.  Bp.  BramhaU. 

MIS-R^-Ll^'IpN,  re.  Wrong  or  false  religion. 
"  A  paganish  misreligion."  Bp.  Hall. 

mTs-R^-MEM'B^R,  v.  a.  To  fail  of  remembering 
correctly.  "  Misremembering  one  word."  Boyle. 

MlS-R15-MEM'Bf,R,  v.  re.  To  be  mistaken  in  one's 
recftUection ;  to  err  by  failure  of  memory.  Locke. 
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MIS-REN'Dj^R,  V.  a.  To  render  or  construe 
wrongly ;  to  mistranslate. 

They  [the  PsaImB]  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  contain  pol- 
ished and  fashionable  expressions  in  their  own  language,  now 
coarsely  soever  tliey  have  been  misreitdered  in  ours.      Boyle. 

MIS-Rg-PORT',  V.  a.  \i.  MISREPORTED  ;  pp.  MIS- 
REPORTING,  MiSREpORTEi).]  To  report  incor- 
rectly ;  to  give  a  false  account  of. 

A  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace.  Sliak, 

MIS-R5-P0RT',  n.  A  false  report;  a  false  and 
malicious  representation.  South. 

MIS-REP-RIJ-^ENT',  v.  a.     \i.  MISREPRESENTED  ; 

pp.  MISREPRESENTING,  MISREPRESENTED.]    To 

represent  falsely  or  incorrectly ;  to  falsify ;  to 
misstate,  with  or  without  intent  to  'ni\uTe. Milton. 

MiS-REP-R^-§5N-TA'TIpN,  n.  The  act  of  mis- 
representing; a  false  representation. 

They  have  prevailed  by  misi'epresentationn  and  other  ar- 
tifices. Swift. 

MiS-REP-R5-^ENT'A-TiVE,  a.  Representing 
wrongly  ;  giving  a  false  representation.     Swiji. 

MiS-REP-Rg-§ENT'^R,  it.  One  who  misrepre- 
sents. Bp.  Nicholson. 

MIS-R5-PfjTE',  V.  a.  \i.  misreputed  ;  pp.  mis- 
reputing,  MiSREPUTED.]  To  rcputc  wrougly ; 
to  hold  in  wrong  estimation.  Milton. 

MIS-RULE',  n.  1.  Wrong,  unjust,  or  unwise  rule 
or  government.  S.  Richardson. 

2.  Disorder;  riot;  tumult;  confusion. 

Enormous  riot  and  misi-ule.  Pope. 

Lord  of  misrule,  or  Master  of  misrule,  the  chief  of 

a  club  or  band  of  revellers.     "  This  lord  of  misrule  in 

their  compotations,  or  drunken  meetings,  was  called 

*  modiperator.'  "  HakewUl. 

fMIS-RtJ'LY,  a.     Unruly  ;  turbulent.      Bp.  Hall. 

MISS,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  Tnissian";  Dut.  <§■  Ger.  missen  ; 
Dan.  tniste.  —  L.  mitto,  missus.]  [i.  missed  ; 
pp.  missing,  missed.] 

1.  To  fail  of  hitting  or  reaching  a  point  aimed 
at ;  as,  "To  miss  the  mark." 

2.  To  fail  of  finding,  obtaining,  or  securing 
the  right  way  ;  to  lose  ;  to  forfeit. 

Nor  can  I  miss  the  way,  so  strongly  drawn 

By  this  new-felt  attraction.  Milton. 

So  may  I,  blind  Fortune  leading  me. 

Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  do  without ;  to  dispense  with. 

"We  cannot  miss  him;  he  does  make  our  fire. 

Fetch  in  our  wood.  Sliak. 

4.  To  omit ;  to  pass  by  ;  to  forego  ;  to  leave 
out.  "  To  mm  a  meal."      Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

5.  To  perceive  or  feel  the  want  or  absence  of. 

What  by  mc  thou  hast  lost  thou  least  shalt  miss.      Milton. 

To  miss  stays,  (J^aut.)  to  fail  of  going  about  from 

one  tack  to  another.  Dana. 

MISS,  V.  ?t.  1.  To  fly  wide,  or  fall  short ;  not  to  hit. 

Flying  bullets  now, 
To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  slow; 
They  miss,  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away.       Waller. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  miscarry  ;  not  to  succeed. 

Men  observe  when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they  miss.  Bacon. 

3.  To  make  a  false  step ;  to  mistake  ;  to  slip ; 
to  fall;  to  lapse ;  to  trip  ;  to  err. 

Amongst  the  angels,  a  whole  legion 
Of  wicked  sprites  did  fall  from  happy  bliss; 
■Wliat  wonder,  then,  if  one,  of  women  all,  did  miss?  Spenser. 

4.  To  fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find  ;  —  with  of. 

Upon  the  least  reflection,  we  cannot  miss  of  them.   Atterhury. 

MISS,  n.     1.  Sense  of  loss,  absence,  or  want. 

There  will  be  no  great  miss  of  those  which  are  lost.  Locke. 

2.  Mistake  ;  omission ;  error  ;  failure. 

Without  any  great  miss  iu  the  hardest  points  of  grammar. 

Ascham. 

3.  t  Hurt,  or  harm  through  accident. 

And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste, 

Yet  is  his  mias  not  mickle.  Spenser. 

MISS,  n. ;  pi.  misses.   [Contracted  from  mistress.'] 

1.  A  young  girl ;  a  term  of  respectful  address 
to  an  unmarried  female,  prefixed  to  the  name  ; 
as,  "  Mtss  Smith  " ;  "  Miss  Olivia." 

2.  An  unmarried  female  kept  in  concubinage  ; 
a  kept-mistress  ;  a  concubine  ;  a  mistress. 

In  this  [the  third  part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes]  acted  the  fair 
and  famous  comedian  called  Roxalana,  from  the  part  she 
performed:  and  I  think  it  was  the  last,  she  being  taken  to  be 
the  Earl  of  Oxford's  mias  (as  at  this  time  they  began  to  call 
lewd  women).  Jo/in  Evelyn,  1662, 

j^^^^*Miss,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
was  appropriated  to  the  daughters  of  gentlemen  under 
the  age  of  ten.    Mistress  was  then  the  style  of  grown- 


up unmarried  ladies,  though  the  mother  was  living, 
and,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  century,  main- 
tained its  ground  against  the  infantine  term  of  miss." 
Todd.  —  See  MISTRESS. 

/^f  With  respect  to  the  use  of  this  title,  when  two 
or  more  persons  of  the  same  name  are  spoken  of  or 
addressed,  there  is  a  good  deai  of  diversity.  Some 
give  the  plural  form  to  the  name;  as,  "The  Miss 
Smiths;"  —  otliers  to  the  title;  as,  "The  Mis.-ies 
Smith."  In  conversation,  the  former  prevails ;  in 
written  or  printed  composition,  usage  is  divided  ;  and 
in  addressing  letters,  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more 
common.  The  following  authorities  are  given  in 
favor  of  the  former  mode,  as  used  in  composition  :  — 
"The  Jl/ws  Cotterels."  James  .Yorthcote.  James  Bos- 
well.  "  The  Jl/iss  Wilkinsons."  Ed.  Malone.  "The 
Jt/issFlamboroughs.'.'  Goldsmith.  "  The  Miss  Penns." 
Richard  Rush.  "  The  JWiss  Lees."  De  Quincey,  "  The 
Miss  Mores."  fVilberforce.  "  The  Miss  Porters."  Ec- 
lectic Review.  "  The  two  Miss  Smiths."  Chambers^s 
Journal.  —  The  following  are  in  favor  of  the  latter 
form: — "The  Misses  More."  Bp.  Home.  "The 
two  Misses  Porter."  Sir  Eg.  Bnjdges.  "  The  Misses 
Porter."  Charles  Lamb.  "The  Misses  Fricker." 
Soulkey.  "The  Misses  Gosset."  Sir  Robert  Peel. — 
Those  grammarians  who  treat  of  the  subject  gen- 
erally favor  the  former  mode,  (Miss  Smiths  ; )  thougli 
some  make  an  exception  in  addressing  letters, — 
"  '  The  Miss  Smiths  '  —  much  preferable  to  *  The 
Misses  Sjnith.^  "      OranVs  Oramm^ir. 

The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  Dr.  Croin- 
bie's  Grammar :  "  Two  or  more  substantives  in  con- 
cordance, and  forming  one  complex  name,  or  a  name 
and  title,  have  the  plural  termination  annexed  to  the 
last  only  ;  as,  *  The  two  Miss  Louisa  Howards,^  *  The 
two  Miss  Thomsons.'  Analogy,  Dr.  Priestley  observes, 
would  plead  in  favor  of  another  construction,  and 
lead  us  to  say,  '  The  two  Misses  Thomson,'  '  The  tiro 
Misses  Louisa  Howard  ; '  for  if  the  ellipsis  were  sup- 
plied, we  should  say,  '■  The  two  young  ladies  of  the 
name  of  Thomson  ; '  and  this  construction,  he  adds, 
he  has  somewhere  met  with.  The  latter  form  of  ex- 
pression, it  is  true,  occasionally  occurs;  but  general 
usage,  and,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  analogy 
likewise,  decide  in  favor  df  the  former;  for,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  and  these  not  parallel  to  the  examples 
now  given,  we  almost  uniformly,  iu  complex  names, 
confine  the  inflection  to  the  last  substantive.  —  We 
say,  indeed,  '■Messrs.  Thomson;'  but  we  seldom  or 
never  say,  'The  two  Messrs.  Thomson,'  but  'The 
two  Mr.  Thomsons.'  "  In  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Crombie,  T.  K.  Arnold,  in  his  Grammar,  says, 
"With  respect  to  the  Miss  Thomsons  or  the  Misses 
Thomson,  I  am  decidedly  for  the  Miss  Thomsons.  No 
one  would  think  of  speaking  as  we  are  told  we  ought 
to  write." 

Hiley,  in  his  Grammar,  says,  "  In  conversation,  the 
plural  termination  is  annexed  to  the  last  noun  only. 
But  in  composition,  and  in  addressing  letters  to  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  name,  we  pluralize  the  title  ;  as, 
'To  the  Misses  Howard;'  'To  Messrs.  Thomson.' 
But  both  in  conversation  and  in  composition  we  plu- 
ralize only  the  name  of  married  ladies  ;  as,  '  Mrs. 
WHsons  were  there;'  ^  To  Mrs.  Howards.' "  —  Thus 
also  Dr.  Watts  :  —  "  May  There  not  be  Sir  Isaac  JVew- 
tons  in  every  science? —  You  must  not  suppose  the 
world  is  made  up  o(  Lady  .Aurora  Granvilles.^' 

MIS'SAL,  n.  [Low  L.  missale,  from  missa,  mass  ; 
It.  messale  ;  Sp.  misal ;  Fr.  missel.]  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  mass-book.  Stillingjleet. 

MIS'SAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
mass-book.     ''  The  missal  sacrifice." "         Hall. 

MIS-SAY'  (mis-sa'),  v.  n.  [i.  MISSAID  ;  pp.  MIS- 
SAYING,  MISSAID.]  To  Speak  incorrectly  or 
falsely.  HakewiU. 

MIS-SAY',  V.  a.     1.  To  speak  ill  of.         Chaucer. 
2.  To  say  or  utter  amiss.  Donne. 

MIS-SAY'JNG,  n.  An  incorrect  or  improper  ex- 
pression; a  bad  word.  Milton. 

t  MIS-SEEK',  V.  a.    To  seek  wrongly.  Wyati. 

t  MIS-SEEM',  V.  n.     1.  To  make  a.  false  appear- 
ance ;  to  appear  falsely.  SpeJiser. 
2.  To  be  unbecoming ;  to  misbecome.  Spenser. 

t  MIS-SEEM'ING,  n.     False  appearance.  Spenser. 

MiS'|EL-BIRD,  u.    The  missel-thrush.  Todd, 

t  MI^'^EL-DINE,  n.    The  mistletoe.  Barret. 

m!§'§5L-THRUSH,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  large,  Euro- 
pean species  of  thrush,  which  feeds  on  the  fruit 
of  the  mistletoe  ;  Tuj'dus  viscivorus.  Eng.  Cye. 

MI^'^EL-TOE,  ■/(..     See  Mistletoe.  Broione. 

t  MiS-SEM'BLANCE,  n.  False  resemblance  ;  de- 
ceptive appearance.  Spelman. 

m!S-SEND',  v.  a.    \i.  missent;  pp.  missenbing, 

MISSENT.]  To  send  amiss  or  incorrectly.   Todd. 

MIS-SERVE',  V.  a.  To  serve  unfaithfully.    Bacon. 


MIS-SET',     V.    a.        \i.    MISSET  ;    pp.    MISSETTING, 

MISSET.]     To  set  or  place  wrongly  or  unfitly. 

If  therefore  that  boundary  ...  be  taken  away  or  missel.  Bacon. 

MIS-SHAPE',  V.  a.  \i.  misshaped  ;  pp.  misshap- 
ing, MISSHAPED  or  MISSHAPEN.]  To  shape  ill; 
to  form  or  fashion  ill ;  sometJrmes,  to  direct  ill; 
as,  *'  To  misshape  one's  course." 

MiS-SIIAPE',  n.     A  bad  form.  Wordsworth. 

MtS-SHA'PEN  (-pn),  p.  a.  Ill-shaped;  badly 
formed.     "A  misshapen  figure."  Pope. 

MIS-SHEATHE',  v.  a.  To  sheathe  amiss,  or  in  a 
wrong  place.  Shak. 


MIS-SHEATHED'    (-shethd'),     p.    a. 
or  improperly  sheathed. 


"Wrongly 
Shak. 


t  MIS-SIF'J-CATE,  V.  n.  [LowL.  missa,  mass,  and 
h.facio,  to  make.]     To  perform  mass.    Milton. 

MIS'SILE,  a.  [L.  missilis  ;  mitto,  missus,  to  send  ; 
It.  missile.]  That  may  be  thrown  ;  that  is  sent 
by  the  hand,  as  a  weapon;  missive. 

"We  bend  the  bow  or  wing  the  missile  dart.  Pope. 

MIS'SILE,  n.  A  weapon  thrown  by  the  hand  or 
by  a  machine.  Crabb. 

f  MIS— SING',  V.  n.     To  sing  wrong.  Browne. 

MISS'ING, j3.  u..     Absent;  wanting;  not  present. 

mIsS'ING-LY,  ad.  With  omission ;  not  con- 
stantly or  continuously.  Shak. 

MIS'SION  (mish'un),  n.  VL.  missio ;  mitto,  mis- 
sus, to  send;  It.  missione ;  Sp.  mision',  Fr. 
7nission.] 

1.  The  act  of  sending,  or  the  state  of  being 
sent ;  a  commission  ;  a  being  sent  or  delegated 
by  authority  with  certain  powers  for  certain 
purposes.     "  A  mission  of  three."  Bacon. 

How  to  be°rin,  how  to  accomplish  best. 

His  end  of  being  on  earth  and  mission  high.       Milton. 

2.  A  delegation  ;  an  embassy ;  persons  sent 
to  perform  any  service,  especially  to  propagate 
religion.  Bacon. 

3.  A  missionary  station  in  a  heathen  country. 

4.  t  Dismission  ;  discharge  from  service. 

In  Cajgar's  army,  somewhat  the  soldiers  would  have  had, 
yet  only  demanded  a  mission  or  discharge.  Bacon. 

5.  (Theol.)  A  power  or  commission  to  preach 
the  gospel;  commission.  Hook. 

MIs'SION,  v.  a.  To  send  on  a  mission,  or  with 
a  commission,     [r.] 

For  this  was  Rieid  missioned  to  the  ships.         Southey. 
MIS'SION- A-RV  (mish'un-),  n.    [FY.missionnaire.] 
One  who  is  sent,  especially  to  propagate  reli- 
gion.    "The  Presbyterian  missionary.      Swift, 

mIs'SIQN-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  missions  or  to 
missionaries  ;  as,  "  A  mis&ionary  fund." 

MIS'SION-ATE,  V.  n.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a 
missionary.     [Unauthorized.]  Missionary  Mag. 

t  MIS'SION-?R,  n.     A  missionary.  Dryden. 

t  MIS-SIT',  u.  a.     To  sit  ill  upon.  Chaucer. 

MIS'SIVE,  a.  [It.  missiva,  from  L.  mitto,  missus, 
to  send;  Sp.  muuo ;  Tr.  m.issive.] 

1.  Fit  for  sending  ;  such  as  is  sent.  "  Letters 
missive."  Ayliffe. 

2.  Used  at  a  distance  ;  thrown  ;  missile. 

Ink  is  the  great  missive  weapon  in  all  battles  of  the  learned. 

Swift. 

MIS'SIVE,  n.   1.  A  message;  a  letter  sent.  Bacon. 
2.  t  A  messenger  ;  a  bearer  of  letters.  Shak. 

t  MIS-SOUND',  V.  a.  To  sound  or  utter  incor- 
rectly. Hall. 

mIs'SOY— BARK,  n.  An  aromatic  bark  obtained 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Si?nmonds. 

MIS-SPEAK',  V.  a.     To  speak  or  utter  wrong. 
Then  as  a  mother  which  delights  to  hear 
Her  early  child  misspeak  half-uttered  words.      Donne. 

MIS-SPEAK',  V.  n.      To  err,  blunder,  or  mistake 

in  speaking.  Shak. 

t  MIS-SPEECH',  n.     A  wrong  speech.  Gower. 

MIS-SPELL',  V.  a.  \i.  misspelt  or  misspelled  ; 
pp.  misspelling,  misspelt  or  misspelled.] 
To  speli  wrong ;  to  use  wrong  letters. 

MIS-SPELL'JNG,  «.  A  wrong  spelling;  erroneous 
orthography.  Smart. 

MIS-SPEND',  V.  a.      {i.  MISSPENT;  pp.  MISSPEND- 


m!eN,  SIR;    m6ve,  NOR,  s6N;    BULL,  BUR,  RtTLE.  —  g,  9,  ^,  g,  soft;  £,  jG,  9,  I,  Iiard ;   ^  as  z ;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


MISSPENDER 

ING,  MISSPENT.]  To  Spend  or  dispose  of  ill ;  to 
waste  ;  to  squander ;  to  lavish.  Stirling. 

MlS-SPEND'^R,  n.  One  who  misspends  or  wastes. 

t  MIS-SPENSE',  n.     Waste  ;  ill  use.         Bp.  Hall 

MIS-STATE',  V.  a.  \i,  misstated  ;;;j9.  misstat- 
ing, MISSTATED.]  To  State  wrong;  to  falsify  ; 
to  misrepresent.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

MtS-STATE'MJJNT,  n.  The  act  of  misstating; 
an  erroneous  or  false  statement.     Bp.  Burgess. 

Injustice  both  to  Mr.  Garrick  and  Dr.  Johnson,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  rectify  this  misntatcment.  Boswell. 


MIS-STAYED'    (rais-stad'), 
missed  stays. 


(Naut.)    Having 
Mar.  Diet. 


MIS-STEP',  V.  n.     To  take  a  false  step.       Gower. 

MIS-STEP',  u.     A  wrong  or  false  step. 

t  MiS-syC-CESS',  n.     Ill  success.  Bp.  Hall. 

MiS-SUG-g^EST'10N  (-sug-jest'yun),  n.  A  wrong 
or  ill  suggestion  or  intimation*.  Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-SUM-MA'TION,  71.  A  wrong  summation ;  a 
wrong  aggregate.  Scott. 

MIS-SWEAR',  V.  n.  \i.  misswore  ;  pp.  mis- 
SWEARING,  MisswoRN.]     To  sweur  falsely. 

Smart, 

MIS'SY,  n.     {Mm.)  Same  as  Misy.  Smart. 

MIST,  n.  [A.  S.  misf;  Dut.  ^r  Sw.  mist;  Icel. 
mistr  \ — L.  misceo,  mixtus,  Tnistus,  to  mingle. ]- 

1.  A  cloud  that  comes  close  to  the  e:round ;  a 
small,  thin  rain,  not  perceived  in  sin^e  drops. 

A  mist  is  a  multitude  of  small,  but  eolid,  globules,  which 
therefore  descend.  Grew. 

A  cloud  is  nothing  but  a  mist  flying  high  in  the  air,  as  a 
mist  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  liere  below.  Locke. 

2.  Any  thing  that  dims  or  darkens. 

His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense.  Dryden. 

MIST,  u.  (t.     To  cover  with  mist ;  to  cloud. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why  then  she  hves.  Shak. 

MIST,  V.  It.  To  shed  down  mist;  to  mizzle.  Allsn. 

MIS-TA'EN'  (mis-tan'),  p.  A  poetical  contraction 
for  mistaken.  *'  This  dagger  hath  mistaken.'' Shak. 

MIS-TAK'A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  mistaken  or 
misconceived.  Broioiie. 

MIS-TAKE',  V.  a.  \mis  and  take.  —  A.  S.  mistce- 
can,  to  instruct  amiss,  to  misteach,  to  misin- 
form.] \i.  MISTOOK  ;  pp.  mistaking,  mistak- 
en.] 

1.  To  take,  understand,  or  conceive  wrong ; 
to  misapprehend ;  to  misjudge. 

This  will  make  the  reader  very  much  mistake  and  misun- 
derstand his  meaning.  Locke. 
I  am  sorry 
To  hear  this  of  him,  and  could  wish  you  were 
Something  mistaken  in  it.  Shah. 

2.  To  take  one  for  another. 

Fancy  passes  for  knowledge ;  and  what  is  prettily  said  is 
mistaken  for  solid.  Locke. 

JS^  Mistaken,  or  to  be  mistaken^  is  often  used  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  In  one  application,  it  signifies 
to  be  ill  error,  or  to  be  wrong  ;  but  in  anotlier  applica- 
tion, it  signifies  to  be  vdsunderstood  ox  misconceived  ; 
as,  *'  I  am  mistaken ,"  "  He  is  mistaken,'''*  i.  e.  wrong 
in  judgment  or  opinion  :  —  but,  "  My  opinion,  or  my 
remark,  is  mistaken,'"  implies  tiiat  I  am  mistaken,  or 
misunderstood,  by  my  Jiearers.  —  Richardson  says, 
"  To  be  mistaken  has  a  twofold  application  :  — 

"1.  I  am  mistaken,  —  i.  e.  taken,  apprebended, 
wrongly,  erroneously  ;  I  am  misapprehended,  misun- 
derstood. 

"9.  I  am  mistaken,  —  i.  e.  taken,  led,  drawn  tbe 
wrong  course  or  path,  astray  ;  I  am  misled,  misguided, 
betrayed  ;  and  consequently  I  go  wrong  or  astray,  I 
"  err,  I  misapprehend." 

MIS-TAKE',  V.  n.  To  err  in  judgment  or  opinion  ; 
not  to  judge  right ;  to  make  a  mistake. 

Seldom  any  one  mistakes  in  his  names  of  simple  ideas. 

Locke. 

MIS-TAKE',  n.  1.  A  misconception  ;  an  error  in 
opinion  ;  misapprehension  ;  misunderstanding. 

Infallibility  is  an  absolute  security  of  the  understanding 
from  all  possibiUty  of  mistake  in  what  it  believes.    IWatson. 

2.  A  slip  ;  a  blunder  ;  a  wrong  act  done  un- 
intentionally. 

Thy  Bword,  by  a  light  mistake,  glanced  upon  tlieir  throats. 

Bp.  Hall. 

fl^  JV*o  mistake  is  a  modern  slang  phrase  to  express 
certainty  or  confidence.  The  Dulce  of  Wellington,  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  dated  July  24,  1812,  wrote, 
"  There  is  no  mistake  ;  every  thing   went  on  as  it 
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ought."    "  I  will  be  there  at  two  o'clock,  and  no  mis- 
take.*'   That  is,  you  may  depend  upon  it.     JVotes  ^ 
Queries. 
Syn.  —  See  Error. 

M[S-TA'KEN  (inis-ta'lin),  p.  a.  Wrong;  errone- 
ous in  judgment,  view,  or  opinion.  "Mistaken 
reports."  South. 

MIS-TA'KEN-LY  (mis-ta'kn-l?),  ad.  In  a  mis- 
taken sense ;  erroneously.  Boyle, 

MlS-TAK'?R,  n.    One  who  mistakes.       Bp.  Hall. 

IMIS-TAK'ING,  %.     The  act  of  erring  ;  a  mistake. 

I  have  done  thee  worthy  service. 

Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistahings.  Shak. 

MIS-TAK')NG-LY,  ad.     Erroneously.  Boyk. 

MIS-TEACH',  V.  a.  \i.  mistaught;  pp.  mis- 
teaching,  MISTAUGHT.]  [mis  and  teach. — 
A.  S.  mistcecan.']  To  teach  wrong.  "  Such 
guides  shall  be  set  over  the  several  congregations 

t1  «  will   Ko  Cll  vo  1ti  ^m'o/.o/vflA  4-li  QYVi    "    tin      Knvtrlnvtinvj 


A  bad  habit.     [Local,  North  of 
HalUweU. 


as  will  be  sure  to  misteach  them."  Bp.  Sanderson. 

MIS'TpCH,  n 
Eng.] 

MIS-TELL',  V.  a.       \i.  MISTOLD  'tpp.  MISTELLING, 

MISTOLD.]     To  tell  wrong.  Johnson. 

MIS-TEM'P^IR,  V.  a.     To  temper  ill ;  to  disorder. 

This  inundation  of  mistewperetl  Ilumor.  S/tah. 

MIST-5N-0UM'B{;EED,p.a.  Loaded  or  burdened 
with  mist.  Smart. 

MIS'TfiR.  The  pronunciation  of  the  title  Mr., 
the  abbreviation  of  Master. 

<l®-  "  This  form  of  the  word  master  seems  to  have 
been  adopted,  or  at  least  promoted,  for  the  salce  of 
analogy  with  mistress -,  for  mistress,  among  our  old 
writers,  often  had  tile  form  of  masiress,  in  order  to 
suit  with  master,  which  was  then  used  wliere  we  now 
find  mister.**  Smart.  —  See  Master,  Miss,  and  Mis- 
tress. 

t  MIS'T^R,  n.  [Skinner  says,  from  Fr.  mestier. 
It.  mestiero,  the  art  or  business  by  which  a;iy 
one  supports  himself: — both  referred  by  him 
to  L.  mysterium,  because  every  art  or  craft, 
however  mean,  has  its  own  secrets,  which  it  dis- 
closes only  to  the  initiated.     Richardson.'] 

1.  Trade  ;  occupation  ;  craft ;  skill. 

In  youth  he  learned  a  pood  mister; 

He  was  a  well  good  Wright,  a  carpenter.        Chaucer. 

2.  Kind;  sort;  —  used  adjectively.  "What 
mister  malady."  Spenser. 

t  MIS'T^R,  V.  n.     To  signify  ;  to  import. 

As  for  my  name,  it  mistereth  not  to  tell.  Spenser. 

MlS-TERM',,1).  a.  To  term  erroneously ;  to  miscall. 

fMIS'TfR-Y,  ™.  An  art;  a  trade  ;  —  also  written 
mystery. 

Painting,  sir,  1  have  heard  say  is  a  mister}/.  Shak. 

/(tg^"The  term  is  still  technical.  An  apprentice 
is  bound  that  he  may  learn  '  The  art  and  mistery  '  of 
such  a  trade."  J^ares.  —  See  Mister. 

MlST-fX-HAL'JNG,  p.  a.    Exhaling  mist.    Scott. 

MIST'FUL,  a.  Clouded,  as  with  mist ;  misty. 
"  With  mistfid  eyes."  Shak. 

t  MIS-THINK',  V.  n.  [i.  MISTHOCGHT  ;  pp.  Mis- 
TiUNKiNG,  MiSTHouoiiT.]  To  think  wrong  or 
erroneously ;  to  err  in  thinking. 

When  they  misthink,  they  hghtly  let  it  pass.        Cliaucer. 

t  MIS-THINK',  V.  a.  To  think  ill  of;  to  have  a 
^vrong  or  erroneous  opinion  of. 

How  will  the  country,  for  these  woful  chances, 
Mvfthink  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied.  Shak. 

t  MIS-THOUGHT'  (-thawt'),  n.  A  wrong  or  erro- 
neous thought  or  notion.  Spenser. 
MIS-THRIVE',  V.  n.  To  thrive  badly.  Erving. 
MIS-THROW',  V.  a.  To  throw  wrongly.  Gowcr. 
MiS'TIC,  h.     A  kind  of  boat ;  mystic.         Cooper. 

t  MIS-TIDE',  V.  n.  [A.  S.  misfidan.]  To  betide, 
or  come  to  pass  unfortunately.  Chaucer. 

t  MIS-TId'!NG,  u.  An  unfortunate  hap.  Chaucer. 

tMIST'I-HEAD,  n.     Mistiness.  Chaucer. 

MIST'I-LY,  ad.  In  a  misty  manner;  cloudily; 
obscurely;  unintelligibly.  Chaucer. 

MIS-TIME',  r.  a.  [i.  mistijieii  ;  pp.  mistiming, 
MISTIMED.]  To  time  wrong ;  to  do  out  of  time  ; 
not  to  adapt  to  the  time.  "An  incautious  and 
mistimed  reproof."  Killinybeck. 


MISTRUST 

MIS-TIME',  V.  n.    To  neglect  proper  time. 

mJsT'J-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  misty; 
cloudiness  ;  obscurity.  Bacon. 

t  MlST'ION  (-yun),  n.  Mixture ;  mixtion.  Browne. 

MIS-Tl'TLE,  V.  a.  To  call  by  a  wrong  title.  Smart. 

MI^'TLB  (miz'zl),  v.  n.   See  MisLE,  and  Mizzle. 

MIS'TLE-TOE  (mtz'zl-to),  n.  [A.  S.  misteUa; 
Ger.,  Dan.,  ^  Sw.  mistel.']  {Bot.)  A  parasitical 
plant  of  the  genus  Viscum,  which  grows  on  fruit 
trees,  and  sometimes  on  the  oak,  thorn,  ash, 
&c.,  forming  a  pendent  evergreen  bush,  in  winter 
covered  with  small,  white,very  glutinous  berries ; 
—  also  written  misseltoe  and  missletoe.  Lottdon. 
ThcmiMetoe  of  the  Druids  was  exclusively  thatlbund  UDon 
the  oak,  and  was  possibly  so  much  valued  because  of  its  rari- 
ty i  lor  Its  appearance  on  that  tre<!  is  now  so  rare,  that  manv 
persons  have  believed  the  mistletoe  of  the  Druids  cither  to 
have  been  some  other  plant  or  to  have  had  no  real  existence. 

Bng.  Cye. 

MIST'-LIKE,  u..     Resembling  mist.  Shak. 

MIS-TOLD',  i.  &  p.  from  mistell.     See  MiSTELL. 

MIS-TOOK'  (mis-tak'),  i.  from  mistake. 

MlS-TRAIN',  V.  a.  To  train  or  educate  amiss ;  to 
bring  up  wrongly.  Spenser. 

MIS'TRAL,  m.  [It.  maestrale;  Sp.  maestral;  Fr. 
maestral  and  mistral ;  Ger.  mistral.]  A  north- 
west wind  in  the  Mediterranean.  Bum. 

MIS-TRANS-LATE',  v.  a.     [i.  mistranslated; 

pp.    MISTRANSLATING,    MISTKANSLATED.]      To 

translate  or  interpret  incorrectly.  Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-TE  ANS-LA'TION,  n.  An  incorrect  or  errone- 
ous translation.  Leslie. 

MIS-TRANS'PORT,  v.  a.  To  transport  or  carry 
away  wrongly  or  "erroneously.  Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-TREAD'ING,  n.  A  wrong  treading'or  going; 
a  misgoing ;  a  misstep.  Shale. 

MIS-TREAT',  V.  a.  To  treat  ill;  to  maltreat;  to 
abuse,     [r.]  e.  Erving. 

MIS-TREAT'MENT, /(.  Ill  treatment;  maltreat- 
ment. Ec.  Rev.     Coleridge. 

MIS'TRpsS  (mis'tres  ;  —  colloquially,  in  connection 
with  a  proper  name,  mls'sjs ;  as.  Mistress,  or 
Mrs.,  (mis'sjs)  Smith),  n.  [L.  magistra  ;  magis- 
ter,  a  master ;  It.  muestra  ;  Fr.  maHresse.] 

1.  A  woman  who  governs  ;  —  correlative  to 
subject,  slave,  or  servant,  and  the  feminine  of 
master.     "  The  mistress  of  the  house."      Shak. 

2.  She  who  has  something  in  possession. 

While  she  was  mistress  of  herself,  Sidney. 

3.  She  who  has  skill  in  something.  "Mistresses 
of  Wingate's  Arithmetic."  Spectator. 

4.  A  female  teacher;  an  instructress  of  a 
school.  Swift. 

5.  A  woman  beloved  and  courted.      Glanr'ill. 

6.  A  woman  kept  in  concubinage  ;  a  concu- 
bine ;  a  prostitute ;  a  strumpet.  Johnson. 

7.  A  term  of  contemptuous  address. 


Look  you  pale,  mistress? 
Do  you  perceive  the  ghastness  of  her  eye? 


Shak. 


8.  The  small  ball  in  the  game  of  bowls.  Shak. 

im-  It  is  the  proper  style  of  every  lady  who  is  mis- 
tress of  a  family,  or  married,  and  not  entitled  by  birth, 

or  in  right  of  her  husband,  to  a  higher  style As  a 

prefix  or  title,  it  is,  in  writing,  commonly  abbreviated 
into  Mrs. ;  as,  Mrs.  Siddons.  —  See  Miss. 

SS-  "  The  same  haste  and  necessity  of  despatch 
which  have  corrupted  Master  into  Mister,  have,  when 
it  is  a  title  of  civility  only,  contracted  Mistress  into 
JWissis.  —  Thus,  Mrs.  Montague,  Mrs.  Carter  &c., 
are  pronounced  Missis  Montague,  Missis  Carter,  &.C. 
To  pronounce  the  word  as  it  is  written,  would,  m 
these  cases,  appear  quaint  and  pedantic."     Walker. 

tMlS'TRESS,  V.  n.    To  court  or  wait  upon  a  mis- 
tress ;  to  court ;  to  woo.  Donne. 

mIs'TR^SS-SHIP,  n.     1.  Female  rule.    Bp.  Hall. 
2.  State  of  a  married  woman,  [r.]  Massinger. 

MiS-TRI'AL,   n.     (Law.)   A  false   or   erroneous 
trial,  as  in  a  wrong  county.  Whishaw. 

t  MIS-TROW',  V.  n.     To  think  amiss.  Gower. 

MIS-TRUST',  re.    Want  of   confidence  or  trust ; 
distrust ;  suspicion. 


Not,  then,  mij^lnM,  but  tender  love,  en.ioinB, 
That  1  should  mind  thee  oft. 


MIS-TRUST',   V.   a.     \i.   MISTRUSTED ; 

TRUSTING,  MISTRUSTED.] 


Milton. 
pp.    MIS- 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  !,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   pArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;   h£iR,  HER; 
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MIX 


^  1.  To  doubt ;  to  regard  with  distrust  or  sus- 
picion. ;  to  distrust ;  to  discredit. 

Fate  her  owu  book  mistrvsted  at  the  sight.         Cowlei/. 

2.  To   fear ;    to    apprehend ;    to   suspect  the 
presence  or  approach  of. 

By  a  divino  instinct,  men's  minds  miatJ-ust 

Enauing  danger.  Shak. 

MIS-TRUST'jgR,  n.     One  who  mistrusts.    MiUon. 

MIS-TRU'ST'FUL,  u.  Suspicious ;  distrustful. SAaA. 

MiS-TRUST'F^L-LY,  ntf.  With  mistrust.  Warner. 

MIs-TRUST'FUL-NESS,  n.  Distrustfulness; 
doubt;  suspicion.  Sidney. 

MiS-TRUST'lNG-LV,  ad.  AVith  mistrust;  with- 
out confidence ;  distrustfully. 

MJS-TRUST'L^ISS,  a.  Without  mistrust  or  sus- 
picion ;  confident ;  unsuspecting.       Goldsmith. 

MIS-TUNE',  V.  c.  \i.  MiSTUXED  ;  pp.  mistunixg, 
MiSTUXED.]  To  tune  wrongly  or  falsely  ;  to  put 
out  of  tune.  Armstrong. 

MiS-TU'RA,  «.  [L. ;  m^'sceo,  to  mingle.]  {Med.) 
A  mixture  of  different  ingredients  in  a  lic[uid 
state  ;  a  potion.  Dunglison. 

t  MIS-TURN',  V.  a.     To  pervert.  Wickllffe. 

MiS-TU'TOR,  V.  a.     To  instruct  amiss.  Edioards. 

MIST'y,  a.     1.  Filled  or  oversT;)read  with  mist. 

2.  Resembling  mist.     **  Misty  spray."  Roioe. 

3.  Obscure ;  dim ;  not  clear.   Piers  Phuhman. 

MIS-UN-DJpR-STAND',  v.  a.  [i.  MISUNDERSTOOD  ; 

pp.  MISUNDEllSTANDING,  MISUNDEliSTOOD.]    To 

understand  wrong  ;  to  misconceive  ;  to  mistake. 

MIS-tJN-D^R-STAND'^R,  n.  One  who  misun- 
derstands. Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-UN-D^R-STAND'JNG,  n.    1.  A  wrong  under- 
standing;  a  misconception ;  misapprehension. 
2.     Dissension ;     disagreement ;    difference. 
"  Misunderstandings  among  friends."        Swift. 

MI^-U-RM'TO.  [It.]  (Mus.)  In  measured  or 
strict  time.  Moore. 

MIS-U^'A^E  (mis-yu?/aj),  7i.  Abuse;  ill  usage  ; 
ill  use  ;  bad  treatment ;  misuse.  Spenser. 

MIS-U^E'    (mis-yuz'),   v.   a.     [Fr.   misuser.']     [i. 

misused;  pp.  MISUSING,  MISUSED.] 

1.  To  treat  or  use  improperly  ;   to  make  an 
improper  use  of;  to  misapply  ;  to  pervert. 

You  misuRe  the  reverence  of  your  place.  Shah. 

2.  To  abuse ;  to  maltreat.  Wright. 

MIS-USE'  (niis-yus'),  n.  1.  Wrong  or  erroneous 
use,  as  of  words  ;  abuse ;  perversion.       Locke. 

2.  Improper  use  ;  employment  to  a  bad  end. 
"The  7nisuse  of  our  mercies."  Atterburg. 

3.  Abuse ;  maltreatment ;  evil  or  cruel  usage. 

Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misusGy 

Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation 

By  these  Welshwomen  done.  Shak. 

MIS-USE'MENT,  «.  Wrong  use  ;  misuse.  Brande. 

MtS-U^'J^R,  n-.     1.  One  who  misuses. 

2.  {Law.)  The  abuse  of  any  liberty  or  ben- 
efit. Whishaio. 

mTs-vAl'UE,  v.  u.    To  value  wrongly.      Browne. 

MIS- VOUCH',  V.  a.  [i.  MisvoucHED ;  pp.  mis- 
vouching,  MisvoucHED.]  To  vouch,  or  pro- 
duce as  witness,  falsely. 

And  that  very  text  or  saying  ...  is  misvouched.       Bacon. 

fMlS-WAN'D^R  (mia-won'der),  v.  n.     To  wander 

the  wrong  way.  Chaucer. 

t  MIS-WAY',  n.    The  wrong  way.  Chaucer. 

MIS-WEAr'  (mis-wir'),  v.  n.  To  wear  or  hold  out 
badly ;  not  to  wear  well. 

That  which  is  miewrought  will  miswear.  Bacon. 

MIS-WED',  V.  a,  &  n.  To  wed  or  marry  unfortu- 
nately or  improperly.  Milton. 

t  MIS-WEEN',  y.  ?6.     To  think  wrongly.    Spenser. 

t  MIS- WEND',  V.  n.     To  go  wi-ong  ;  to  misgo. 

Things  miscounsellcd  must  needs  miswend.        Speiiser. 

fMIS-WOM'AN  (-wara'^n),  n.     A  bad  or  wicked 

woman.  Chg/itcer. 

t  MIS- WONT',  n.    Omission  of  a  wont.   Bp.  Hall. 

t  MiS-WOR'SHIP  (niis-wur'ship),  v.  a.  To  wor- 
ship erroneously  or  improperly.  Bp.  Hall. 


t  MIS-WOR'SHIP,  n.   Improper  worship.  Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-WOR'SHIP-P^IR  (-wUr'ship-er),  n.  One  who 
worships  improperly  or  erroneously.    Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-WRITE'  (mis-rit'),  v.  a.  \i.  MlSWliOTE  ;  pp. 
MLSWKITING,  MiswiUTTEN.]  To  write  improp- 
erly or  incorrectly.  Bp.  Cosin. 

t  MIS-WRIT'JNG,  ?(..  Erroneous  writing.    Baxter. 

MIS-WROUGHT'  (mis-rilwt'),  p.  Badly  wrought 
or  worked  Bacon. 

MI'SY,  n.  {Min.)  An  impure  sulphate  of  iron  or 
yellow  copperas,  occurring  in  small  crystalline 
scales ;  —  written  also  missy.  Dana. 


To  yoke  or  join  improp- 
Milton. 


MIS-YOKE',  v.a.& 
erly  or  unsuitably. 

t  MIS-ZEAL'OUS  (mis-z61'us),  a.  Mistakenly 
zealous  ;  full  of  false  zeal.  Bp.  Hall. 

MI'TjI,  n.  [Sp.]  A  conscription,  or  a  division 
made  by  drawing  lots,  among  the  Indians,  for 
any  public  service  or  compulsory  labor  :  — trib- 
ute paid  by  the  Indians  to  their  csLziq^ie^. Stevens. 

t  MITCH,  n.  [Fr.  miche.']  A  manchet ;  a  loaf  of 
fine  bread.  Chaucer. 

MITCH'^LL,  n.  {Arch.)  A  Purbeck  stone,  from 
15  to  24  inches  square,  and  hewn; — used  in 
building.  Francis, 

MITE,  n.  [Heb.  tO^^p,  a  little.  —  A.  S.  jnite  ;  Dut. 

myter ;    Ger.  miete,   miethe ;    Dan.    mid ;    Sw. 
matt.  —  Fr.  mite.\ 

1.  {Zoul.)  A  very  minute  animal  of  the  class 
Arachnida,  tribe  Acaridee,  and  genus  Acarics,  of 
which  there  are  various  species,  found  in  water, 
in  the  skin  of  animals,  on  plants,  in  meal, 
cheese,  dried  meat,  &c.  Baird. 

2.  The  smallest  coin  current  among  the  He- 
brews, being  equal  to  one  eighth  of  a  Roman 
as,  or  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  an  Eng- 
lish farthing.  Kitto. 

And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow;  and  she  threw  in 
two  mitefiy  which  make  a  farthing.  Mark  xii.  42. 

3.  The  twentieth  part  of  a  grain  ;  the  small- 
est of  coins,  Cotgrave. 

4.  A  minute  particle  ;  any  thing  very  small. 

The  ants  thrust  in  their  stings,  and  instil  into  them  a  small 
mite  of  their  stinging  liquor.  Hai/. 

MI-TEL' L^,  n.     [L.,  a  kind  of  turban.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen,,  herbaceous 
plants,  having  the  capsule  in  the  form  of  a 
mitre.  Loudon. 

2.  {Med.)  A  scarf  for  suspending  the  arm^ 
when  hurt ;  a  sling.  Dunglison. 

Mi'THRASyU.  The  grand  deity  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  supposed  to  be  the  sun,  or  god  of  fire, 
to  which  they  paid  divine  honors.  Brande. 

MITH'RI-DATE,  n.  {Med.)  A  compound  electu- 
ary formerly  used,  invented  by  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus  and  Bithynia.  ^     Dunglison. 

MIT'I-GA-BLE,  a.  [From  L.  mitigo,  to. mitigate.] 
Capable  of  mitigation.  Barrow. 

MIT'I-GANT,  a.  [L.  mitigans.']  Lenient;  leni- 
tive ;  mitigating ;  soothing.  Johnson. 

mIt'I-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  mitigo,  mitigatus,  from 
mitts,  mild,  soft ;  It.  mitigare ;  Sp.  mitigar ; 
Fr.  mitiger.']  \i.  mitigated  ;  pp.  mitigating, 
MITIGATED.]  To  render  mild,  moderate,  less 
intense,  painful,  or  severe  ;  to  alleviate  ;  to  mol- 
lify ;  to  temper  ;  to  assuage ;  to  appease. 

Counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart.  Spenser. 

To  devise  how  that  which  must  be  endured  may  be  miti- 
gated. Hooker. 

MIT-I-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  mitigatio  \  It.  mitigazi- 
one ;  S\>.  mitigacion ;  'Fr.  ?nitigati.on.]  The  act 
of  mitigating ;  alleviation;  an  assuaging.5acon. 

MIT;i-GA;TIVE,  u.  [L.  mitigativus;  It.  ^  Sp. 
mitigativo\  Fr.  mitigatif]  Having  power  to 
alleviate  or  mitigate  ;  lenitive;  molhfying;  as- 
suaging ;  assuasive.  Cotgrave. 

MIT'I-GA-TOR,  n.     One  who  mitigates.      Huloet. 

MIT'I-GA-TQ-RY,  a.  Tending  to  mitigate;  soft- 
ening ;  alleviating.  Mackintosh. 

fMI'TING,  ».  A  little  or  tiny  one;  — a  term  of 
afi'ection.  Skelton. 

MI'TRAL,  a.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  a  mitre. 


Mitral  valves,  (Aimt.)  two  iriancular  valves  at  the 
opening  of  coniiiiiiDication  between  the  left  auricle  ot' 
tlie  lieart  and  the  corresponding  ventricle.  Dangiison. 

Mi'TRE  (mi'tur),  n.  [Gr.  /j/rpa,  a  head-band,  or 
diadem  ;  L.  -iuitra  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  mitra;  Fr.  mitre.] 

1.  An  ornament  for  the  head 
worn  by  the  pope  and  cardinals  ; 
also,  on  solemn  occasions,  by  Prot- 
estant archbishops  and  bishops  ;  a 
kind  of  episcopal  crown,  resem.- 
bling  a  cap  pointed  and  cleft  at 
the  top.  Watts. 

J3®='"The  twii  horns  of  Ihn  mitre  are  genera  ly 
taken  to  bean  alliisiunto  the  cloven  tongues,  as  ot  fire, 
which  rested  on  each  of  the  apostles  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost. ' '     Hook. 

2.  A  head-band  worn  by  Greek  females;  — 
applied  more  particularly  to  the  head-dress  worn 
by  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  other  natives  of 
Asia  Minor.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  rank  of  bishop  or  abbot. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  junction  of 
two  boards,  or  two  pieces 
of  wood,  at  an  angle,  by  a 
diagonal  fitting  ;  a  line  cut 
straight  across  an  angle, 
where  two  solids  meet ;  — 
commonly  applied  when 
the  two  objects  meet  at  a 
right  angle,  in  which  case 
the  mitre  line,  bisecting 
the  angle,  forms  an  angle 

of  45°  with  both  objects.    Brande. 

MI'TRE,  V.  a.   1.  To  invest  or  adorn  with  a  mitre. 

2.  {Arch^  To  join  -vyith  a  mitre  ;  to  unite  at 

an  angle  of  45°.  Wright. 

MI'TRE-BOX  (ini'tiM-boks),  n.  {Arch.)  A  box  or 
trough  for  cutting  mitres,  having  three  sides, 
and  open  at  the  ends.  Francis. 

mI'TRED   (mi'turd),    a.      1.    "Wearing    a    mitre; 

adorned  with  a  mitre.     "  Mitred  \ocii.s."  Milto?i. 

2.  (Arch.)  Joined  with  a  mitre.  Weale. 

MI'TRE-DRAIN§,  n.  pi.  Drains  laid  under  roads 
to  convey  the  water  to  the  side  drains;  —  called 
also  c7'0ss-niitre-drains.  Francis, 

MI'TRE-JOINT,  n.  {Arch.)  A  joint  made  with  a 
mitre.  —  See  Mitre. 

MI'TRE-WHEEL,  n.  {Mech.)  Bevel  gear.  — See 
Bevel  Gear.  Weale. 

MIT'RJ-FdRM,  a.  {Bot.)  Mitre-shaped;  in  the 
form  of  a  peaked  cap.  Gray. 

MIT'T^N,  n.     [Fr.  mitaine;  Sp.  mitones.'^ 

1.  A  cover  or  bag  for  the  hand,  differmg  from 
the  glove  by  not  having  a  separate  cover  for 
each  finger.  Peacham. 

2.  A  thin  glove  without  fingers,  for  ladies, 
made  of  silk,  net,  or  lace.  Si^nmonds. 

To  handle  one  without  mittens,  to  use  one  roughly. 
[Low.] 

t  MIT'T^NT,  a.  [L.  mitto,  mittens,  to  send.] 
Sending  forth;  emitting.  Wiseman. 

MiT'TI-MtiS,  n.     [L.,  we  send.]     {Laio.) 

1.  A  warrant  by  which  a  justice  of  the  peace 
commits  an  offender  to  prison.  Burrill. 

2.  In  old  practice,  a  writ  for  transferring 
records  from  one  court  to  another.       Whishaw. 

MITTS,  n.  pi.  A  colloquial  and  commercial  ab- 
breviation for  mittens.  —  See  Mitten.    Hunter. 

MI'TU,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  name  applied  to  some 
species  of  curassow.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Mi'TY,  a.  Ha"ving  mites.  "  Mity  cheese."  Smart. 

MIX,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  miscan  ;  Ger.  mischen  ;  Gael. 
&t  Ir.  measg.  —  Gr.  fttyv{j(Ji,  fxi^io  ;  L.  tnisceo,  mix- 
ins;  It.  mischiare  \  Sp.  mezclar;  Port,  mexer.] 
[?'.  MIXED  ;  pp.  MIXING,  MIXED  ;  —  2.  &  p.  Some- 
times MIXT.] 

1.  To  unite  or  blend,  as  one  thing  with 
another ;  to  mingle  ;  — to  confuse  ;  to  confound. 

You  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear.  Sliak. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  joined  or  associated.  , 

Ephraim  hath  mixed  himself  among  the  people.     Hos.  vii.  8. 

3.  To  form  of  different  substances  or  kinds. 

Argument  mixed  of  religious  and  civil  considerations.  Bacon. 

MIX,  V.  n.  To  be  blended  or  united  into  one  mass. 
Syn.  —  To  mix  is  a  general  term,  to  denote  the  put- 
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tingof  different  things  togetlier.  Different  ingredients 
or  liquids  are  mixed;  individuals  mix  in  a  crowd.  Dif- 
ferent tilings  are  mingled  together  ;  colors  are  blended. 
To  confimnd  is  to  mix  improperly.  To  bleiid  and  to 
confound  are  mental  operations.  Ideas  and  thoughts 
are  confounded  or  confuted  ;  events  and  circumstances 
may  be  blended  in  a  narrative. 

MIX'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  mixed.         Wnght. 

MIXED  (mikst),  p.  a.  1.  Mingled  together  ;  blended 
or  associated  in  one  mass  or  compound. 

2.  Promiscuous  ;  composed  of  various  things 
or  various  kinds  ;  as,  "  A  mixed  company." 

A  mixed  action^  {Law.)  a  suit  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  real  and  of  a  personal  action.  Whiskaw.  —  A 
mixed  number,  (Math.)  a  number  composed  of  an  in- 
teger and  a  fraction 9  mixed  angle  ox  figure,  (Oeoni.) 

one  contained  by  both  straight  and  curved  lines 

Mixed  mathematics,  the  application  of  mathematical 
principles  to  practical  problems,  in  distinction  from 
pure  mathematics.  Davies: — Mixed  buds,  {Bot.)  buds 
from  which  spring  both  leaves  and  flowers. — Mixed 
feoer,  (Med.)  common  continued  fever.     Danglison. 

MIX'5D-LY,  or  MIXED'LY,  ad.  In  a  mixed  man- 
ner ;  confusedly.  *  i      Smart. 

t  MIX'EN  (mlk'sn),  n.  [A.  S.  mixen  ;  Ger,  mist.'] 
A  dunghill ;  a  compost  heap.  Chaucer. 

MIX'^R,  n.  One  who  mixes ;  a  mingler.  Cotgrave. 

MIX-TI-LIN'^-AL,  a.  [L.  mixtus,  mixed,  and 
linealis,  lineal.]  Consisting  of  a  line,  or  lines, 
part  straight  and  part  curved.         Bp.  Berkeley. 

MrX-TI-LIN'5-AR,  u,.     Mixtilineal.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

MIXT'ION  (mikst'yun),  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  misceo, 
mixtus,  to  mix.]  Act  of  mixing ;  mixture. -Di(7&y. 

MIXT'LV,  ad.     Mixedly.  Bacon. 

MiXT'liRE  (mikst'yur),  re.  [L.  mixtura ;  misceo, 
mixtus,  to  mix ;  It.  §  Sp.  mistura  ;  Fr.  mixture.'] 

1.  Act  of  mixing,  or  the  state  of  being  mixed. 

2.  A  mass  formed  by  mixing  several  things  ; 
a  compound  of  different  ingredients  ;  a  medley. 

"What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all?  Shdk. 

3.  (Med.)  A  potion  ;  a  mistura.      Dunglison. 

4.  (Ckem.)  Aminglingofdifferentingredients 
without  alteration  by  chemical  attraction  be- 
tween their  constituent  elements.  )\''right. 

5.  {Mus.')  A  compound  stop  in  an  organ.  Dw. 
Syn. Mixture  is  a  general  term  for  a  compound 

of  different  ingredients,  or  whatever  things  are  mixed  ; 
a.  medley  is  a  mixture  of  things  not  proper  to  be  mixed  ; 
miscellamj  is  a  collection  of  different  literary  pieces  or 
essays.  A  mixture  of  good  and  evil  j  a  heterogeneous 
medley  ;  a  book  of  miscellanies. 

MIZ'MAZE,  re.     A  maze  ;  a  labyrinth.  Locke. 

MIZ'ZEN  (miz'zn),  re.  [It.  mezzana  ;  Sp.  mestma.] 
(N^aut.)  The  hindmost  of  the  fore  and  aft  sails 
of  a  ship  or  a  bark ;  the  spanker.  Dana. 

MIZ'ZEN,  a.  (Naut.)  Hindmost; — pertaining  to 
the  mizzen-mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

mIZ'ZBN-mAst,  n.  The  mast  of  a  ship,  nearest 
the  stern  ;  hindmost  mast  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

MIZ'ZEN-EIg'SING,  re.  (Naut.)  The  shrouds  of 
the  mizzen-mast,  with  their  ratlines.         Dana. 

MIZ'ZLE  (miz'zl),  V.  re.  1.  To  rain  in  imperceptible 

drops  ;  to  misle  ;  to  mistle  ;  to  drizzle.  Spenser. 

2.  To  run  away ;  to  abscond.  [Low.]  Greeley. 

MIZ'ZLE,  re.     Small  rain  ;  mist ;  misle.    Brockett. 
MIZ'ZLING,  p.  a.     Falling  in  very  fine  drops. 
MIZ'ZLY,  u,.     Misty  ;  drizzly.  Palmer. 

MIZ'ZY,  ».    A  bog ;  a  quagmire,   [r.]  Ainsworth. 
MNP-MON'JC  (ne-m5n'jk),  }  „.         Relating 

MN5-MON'!-CAL(ne-mon'e-kjl),  )  to  mnemonics; 
assisting  the  memory  ;  as,  "  Mrecmoreic  tables." 

MNEM-0-NI"ClAN  (-nish'iin),  re.  A  teacher  or 
professor  of  mnemonics.  Maunder. 

MNE-MON'JCS  (ne-mon'jks),  re.  pi.  [Gr.  /ivTiftoi'iKd, 
from  ixviji^ri,  memory.]  The  art  of  improving 
and  using  the  memory.  Johnson. 

MNf-MOS'Y-Np,  re.  [Or.  Mi'ijiioalivr,.]  (Gr.  Myth.) 
The  mother  of  the  Muses ;  the  goddess  Memory. 

MNEM'O-TEiCH-NY  (nSm'o-tSk-ne),  re.  [From  Gr. 
/<wi/<);,' memory,  and  ri;,(^vii,  art.]  The  art_  of 
memory,  or  an  artificial  method  of  improving 
the  memory.  "^    "*    """ 
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Mm-0-TIL-Ti'J^^,n.  pL 
{Or'nitJi.)  A  sub-family 
of  dentirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Luscinid(S ;  bush- 
creepers.  Gray. 

t  MO,  a.  [A.  S.  ma. —  Gael.  Mniotilta  varia. 

mo.]     More;  —  with   nouns  plural,     *' Calliope 
and  Muses  mo."  Spenser. 

t  MO,  ad.     More  ;  longer.    "  Sing  no  mo."    Shak. 

MO'A,  n.  {Pal.)  The  New  Zealand  name  for  an 
extinct  bird  of  the  genus  Dinornis.  Owen 

M6-A-Ch!'B0,  n.  A  name  for  the  cotton  plant 
in  some  of  the  Pacific  islands.  iSimmonds. 

MOAN  (raon),  t\  a.  [A.  S.  mainan\  Frs.  mena\ 
Dut.  meenen.']  To  deplore  audibly ;  to  weep  for ; 
to  lament;  to  mourn  ;  to  bemoan.  Prior. 

MOAN  (mon),  v.  n.  To  make  lamentation  ;  to 
grieve  ;  to  mourn.     "  Thus  she  Tnoaiis"    Shak. 

MOAN,  n.     Lamentation  ;  audible  sorrow.    Shak. 

MOAN'FUL,  a.  Lamentable  ;  expressing  sorrow  ; 
mournful.  Hammond. 

MOAN'FUL-LY,  ad.   With  lamentation.  Barrow. 

MOAN'lNG,  n.     An  audible  lamenting.        Smart. 

MOAT  (mot),  ?i.  [It.  mota,  mud;  Sp.  mota;  Fr. 
motte.]  A  ditch  round  a  house  or  castle,  filled 
with  water,  for  defence;  a  fosse.  Sidney. 

MOAT,  V.  a.  [Fr.  matter.']  To  surround  with  a 
ditch  or  canal,  as  for  the  purpOi.e  of  defence. 

Marianna  of  the  moated  grange.  Shah. 

t  MOATE,  V.  n.  [Fr.  mutir.']  To  dung,  as  birds  ; 
to  mute.  Dryden. 

MOB,  n.     [From  L.  mohilis,  movable.] 

1.  A  tumultuous  rout  or  rabble  ;  a  crowd  ex- 
cited to  some  violent  or  unlawful  act. 

The  rabble  which  attended  the  partisans  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  at  the  latter  end  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  are  said, 
by  Mr.  Toilet,  to  have  been  first  called  "mobile  vulgus,"  and 
afterwards,  by  contraction,  the  viob;  and  ever  since  the  word 
viob  has  become  proper  English.  Johnson. 

2.  A  kind  of  female  undress  for  the  head  ;  — 
called  also  a  mob-cap.  Gicardian. 

MO'R,  V.  a.    \i.  MOBBED  ;  pp.  mobbing,  mobbed.] 

1.  To  attack  in  a  tumultuous  crowd  ;  to  har- 
ass by  violence  and  tumult.  Johnson. 

2.  To  wrap  up  in  a  mob  or  hood  ;  to  moble. 

More. 
MOB'BISH,  a.     After  the  manner  of  a  mob;  tu- 
multuous ;  vulgar.  Burke. 

MOB'BY,  n.    \.  The  liquid  or  juice  first  expressed 

from  apples  and  peaches,  and  afterwards  distilled 

to  make  apple  or  peach  brandy.  Bowker. 

2.  t  A  sort  of  drink  made  of  potatoes.  Bailey. 

MOB'— CAp,  yt.     A  woman's  head-dress  ;  a  mob. 

t  MO-B^LE',  or  MOB'ILE  [mo-bel',  W.  P.  Ja.  K. ; 
ms'bil,  S.  Wb.  ;  mob'il,  Sm.],  n.  [L.  mobiliSy 
movable;  It.  mobile \  Sp.  mobil;  Fr.  mobile.] 
The  populace  ;  the  rout;  the  mob.  South, 

t  MO-BILE',  or  MOB'ILE,  a.  Movable  ;  change- 
able ;  fickle.     *'The  mobile  people."     Chaucen 

MO-BtL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  mobilitas ;  It.  mobilitai  Fr, 
mobilite.] 

1.  Susceptibility  to  motion.  Locke. 

2.  Nimbleness  ;  readiness  to  move.  Arbuthnoto 

3.  Fickleness ;  inconstancy;  mutability  of 
temper     volatility.  Ainsworth^ 

4.  The  populace  ;  the  mob.     [Cant  term.] 
MOB-I-LI-ZA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  mobilisation.]     Act 

of  mobilizing  ;  employment  of  troops  in  active 
service.  Burn, 

MOB'I-LIZE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mobiliser.]  {Mil.)  To 
draft  for  active  service,  as  troops  that  are  gen- 
erally stationary^  Burn. 

MOB'— LAW,  n.  Law  or  rule  of  the  mob  ;  lynch- 
law;  club-law.  Roget. 

m6b'LE,  or  MO'BLE  [moh'bl,  S.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
mo'bl,  W.J.F.K.],v.a.  To  wrap  up  in  a  mob  or 
hood;  to  mob.  "  The  mobled  queen.*'  [u.]  Shak. 

MOB'-LIKE,  a.   Like  a  mob  ;  vulgar,  [r.]  Cooke. 

MO-BOC'RA-CY,  n.  [Eng.  mob,  and  Gr.  Kpariu}, 
to  rule.]  The  government  exercised  by  the 
mob  ;  the  tyranny  of  the  mob.  Roget. 


MOCKING 

t  MOB'-p-PIN'IQN  (-o-pln'yyn),n.  A  vulgar  sen- 
timent or  opinion.  Warburton. 

MOB'-READ-ljlR, /t.   An  illiterate  reader.  Dryden. 

m6b'-ST6-RY,  n.  A  vulgar  story  or  tale.  Addison. 

MOC'CA-SON,  n.  1.  An  Indian  shoe  or  sandal, 
made  of  deer  skin  or  other  soft  leather,  without 
a  stiff  sole,  and  commonly  ornamented  round 
the  ankle  :  —  a  loose  cover  for  the  foot.Murray. 

^^  It  is  an  Indian  word,  and  often  written  mocca- 
sin, and  also  often  written  and  pronounced  moggason. 

2.  {Herp.)  A  poisonous  water  serpent,  found 
in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union, 
nearly  allied  to  the  rattlesnake,  but  without  a 
rattle  ;  Trigonocephalus  piscivorus,  Wright. 
MO'jCHA  (mo'k?),  n.  A  weight  in  Abyssinia, 
equal  to  a  troy  grain.  Simmonds. 

MO'jCHA-COF'F^E,  n.  [From  Mocha,  in  Arabia.] 
The  best  kind  of  Arabian  cotfee.         Simmonds. 

MO'jCHA-STONE  (mo'k9-ston),  n.  [Min.)  A  chal- 
cedony containing  within  dendritic  or  uioss-like 
delineations  of  an  opaque  brownish-yellow  color, 
which  are  due  to  oxide  of  manganese  or  iron  ; 
moss-agate.  Dana. 

JMOQHE  (mosh),  n.  [Fr.]  A  bale  or  package  of 
raw  silk,  as  imported.  Simmonds. 

MOCK,  V.  a.  [Gr.  fiWKdonai;  Fr.  moquer.  —  W. 
mocio.]      [i.  MOCKED  ;  pp.  mocking,  mocked.] 

1.  To  imitate  in  derision ;  to  mimic  in  con- 
tempt; to  ape. 

Mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France.  Shak. 

2.  To  deride  ;  to  laugh  at ;  to  ridicule  ;  to 
jeer  ;  to  gibe ;  to  treat  with  ironical  pleasantry. 

There  came  forth  little  children  outof  the  city,  and  ixoc^ct/ 
him,  saying,  Go  up,  thou  bald  head.  iJ  Kingn  ii,  23. 

3.  To  defeat;  to  elude;  to  balk;  to  disap- 
point. 

And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive 

To  mock  the  expectations  of  tlie  world.  Shak. 

4.  To  fool;  to  tantalize  ;  to  banter;  to  rally. 

He  will  not 
Mock  ue  with  his  blest  sight,  then  snateh  him  hence.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Ridicule,  Scoff. 

MOCK,  V.  n.  To  make  contemptuous  sport ;  to 
sneer;  to  scoff,     ** To  mocA  at  form."        Shak. 

MOCK,  n.  [W.  moc]  1.  Ridiciile ;  derision ; 
sneer  ;  jibe  ;  an  expression  of  contempt.  "  Fools 
make  a  mock  at  sin."  Prov.  xiv.  9. 

2.  Imitation ;  mimicry. 

Now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute. 

Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  inute.  Cras^haw. 

Mockes    and    mowes,    derisive    insults  by   making 

mouths  or  faces.  Spenser. 

MOCK,  a.  False;  counterfeit;  feigned;  not  real; 
sham;  pretended.    *'JibcA  majesty."  Spectator. 

MOCK'A-BLE,  a.  Exposed  to  derision,  [r.]  Shak. 

t  m6ck'A-D0,  n.  A  kind  of  cloth  made  in  imi- 
tation of  velvet ;  m.ock-velvet,  Puttenham. 

fMOCK'A^E,  n.     Mockery.  Burton. 

t  MOCK'EL,  or  MOjCH'EL,  n.     Much.        Spenser. 

MOCK'— EP-IC,  a.  Mocking  or  burlesquing  epic 
poetry.  Warburton. 

MOCK'— EP-IC,  n.  A  burlesque  imitation  of  an 
epic  poem.  Savage. 

MOCK'jRR,  n.  One  who  mocks ;  a  scorner ;  a 
scoffer ;  a  derider.  South. 

m6cK':5:R-Y,  n.     [Fr.  moquerie.'j 

1.  The  act  of  mocking;  derision;  scorn  ;  rid- 
icule ;  sportive  insult ;  contemptuous  mimicry. 

The  laughing-stock  of  fortune's  mockeriea.         Spenser. 

2.  Sport;  subject  of  ridicule  or  laughter. 

Of  the  holy  place  they  made  a  mockery.       2  Mac.  viii.  17. 

3.  Vanity  of  attempt ;  fruitless  labor. 

It  ia  as  the  air  invulnerable. 

And  ourivain  blows  malicious  mockery.  Shak. 

4.  Imitation  ;  counterfeit  appearance  ;  show. 

And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 

To  midnight  dances.  Fope. 

Syn.  — See  Derision,  Ridicule. 

MOCK'-H^-RO'IC,  a.  Burlesquing  the  heroic, 
in  action,  in  character,  in  poetry,  &c.    Addison. 

MOCK'ING,  /fr.  Mimicry ;  mockery  :  —scorn  ;  de- 
rision. 
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MOCK'(NG-BIRI),  n.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  species  of  thrush, 
of  the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Turdidce;  a  fine 
American  song-bird  which 
has  the  faculty  of  imitat- 
ing almost  any  sound; 
Mimus  polyglottus. 

Eng.  Cijc, 

MOCK'ING-LY,  ad.  With 
mockery  ;  insultingly. 

MOCK'ING-STOCK,    U.     A 

butt  for  merriment.  ,  Mockine-bhd 

Oldham.       ^^^"'"^  'Mi/yiauux). 

tMOCK'rSH^ff.    Counterfeit;  sham.  Sir  T.  More. 

MOCK'— LEAD,  n.  A  miner's  name  for  blende,  or 
sulphuret  of  zinc  ;  black-jack.  Simmonds. 

M6ck'-NIGHT-IN-GALE,  ?i.  A  bird;  the  black- 
cap.    [Local,  Eng.J  Pennant. 

m6CK'-6RE,  n.     Mock-lead.  Wright. 

M00K'-5r-AN^E,  n.  (Bot)  A  deciduous  shrub 
of  the  geniis  Philadelphus.  Loudon, 

MOCK'-PRIV-ipT,  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub 
of  the  genus  Phillyrea.  Wright. 

m6CK'-RAIN-B6w,  h.   An  ideal  rainbow.  Pope. 

MOCK'-SUN,  n.  An  image  of  the  sun ;  a  par- 
helion. Goldsmith. 

MOCK'-TUR-TLE,  n.  A  soup  made  with  calf's 
■head,  veal,  and  condiments.  Simmonds. 

MOCK'-VEL-VjpT,  vt.  An  imitation  of  velvet; 
mockado.     [li..]  Overbury. 

MO'CO,  n.  {Zoll.)  A  South  American  quadru- 
ped, smaller  than  the  guinea-pig,  belonging  to 
the  order  Rodentla  ;  Kerodon  tnoco.    Eng.  Cyc. 

MO-CtrD'DUM,  n.  The  Hindostanee  name  for 
the  head  ryot  in  a  village  ;  a  collector  of  gov- 
ernment rents.  Simmonds. 

MO'DAL,  a.  [L.  modalis  I  modus,  a  measure,  a 
mode  J  It.  Tnodale  I  Sp.  modal;  Fr.  modale.'] 
Relating  to  the  mode  or  form,  as  distinct  from 
the  essence;  adventitious;  conditional. 

When  we  epeak  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  we  assert  not, 
with  the  schools,  their  real  distinction  from  it,  but  only  a 
modal  diversity.  GlanvUL 

Modal  proposition,  {Logic.)  one  which  asserts  that 
the  predicate  exists  in  the  subject  in  a  certain  mode  or 
manner.  fVhately. 

MO'DAL-IST,  n.  (Theol.)  One  who  adheres  to 
modal  form  or  existence.  Jared  Sparks. 

^O-IJAL'I-TY,  n.  {Met.)  A  modal  form,  state,  or 
accident ;  a  term  denoting  the  most  general 
points  of  view  under  which  the  different  objects 
of  thought  present  themselves  to  the  mind. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  our  judgments  are  reduced 
under  the  four  hcade  of  qunntityj  quality,  relation,  and  mo- 
dality. .  .  .  The  category  ot  modabti/  includes  possibility  and 
impossibility,  existence  and  non-existence,  necessity  or  con- 
tin  gen  cy .  Fleviing. 

fMOD'DjpR,  «.   A  girl.  —  See  Mauther.    Huloet, 

MODE,  n.     [Goth,  wo^^s.— Gael.  ^  Ir.  modh.  —  L. 
modus ;  It.  5,  Sp.  modo  ;  Fr.  mode.l 
.  1.  A  state  or  manner  of  existence  ;  manner; 
method  ;    way  ;    process  ;    form  ;  fashion  ;    de- 
gree ;  quality;  modification  ;  affection  ;  accident. 

The  manner  in  which  a  thing  exists  is  called  a  mode  or  af- 
fection; shape  and  color  are  modes  of  matter;  memory  and 
joy  are  modes  of  mind.  Taylor. 

Modes  or  modifications  of  mind,  in  the  Cartesian  school, 
mean  merely  what  some  recent  philosopliers  express  by 
states  of  mind.  Hamilton. 

2.  Fashion;  custom;  prevailing  style. 

If  faith  itself  has  different  dresses  worn, 

"What  wonder  modes  iu  wit  should  take  their  turn !    Pope. 

3.  {Mm.)  A  term  applied  to  the  two  varieties, 
major  and  minor,  of  the  diatonic  scale,  or 
series  of  tones  employed  in  modern  music ; 
more  rarely  used  for  key  ;  as,  "  The  twelve  ma- 
jor and  twelve  minor  m,odes  or  keys."  —  Some- 
times written  mood. 

;(j®=In  the  oJd  Greek  music  each  note  could  be- 
come, as  in  the  modern,  the  key-note  of  a  new  key  or 
scale  ;  but,  as  there  was  no  introduction  of  new  semi- 
tones, this  change  of  key  became  a  change  of  mode, 
in  the  same  sense  as  our  major  and  minor  ;  hence  the 
Greeks  had  many  modes  ;  as,  "  Tlie  Dorian  mode  "  ; 
"  The  Lydian  morfe,"&.c.     Dwigkt. 

4.  (Gram.)  The  form  of  a  verb  showing  the 


manner  in  which  the  being,  action,  or  passion 
is  represented  ;  —  written  also  mood.     Murray. 

5.  A  kind  of  thin  silk.  ,)ohnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Way. 

MOD'iJL  [m6d'el,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ; 
inSd'dl,  Wb.],  n.  [L.  modulus;  It.  modulo,  mo- 
dello  ;  Sp.  modelo  ;  Fr.  module.'] 

1.  A  pattern,  in  reduced  size  of  something  to  be 
made  or  copied  on  a  larger  scale ;  archetype  ;  pro- 
totype. "  Mod^l  of  Solomon's  palace."  Hoo/cer. 

^^.  A  copy  or  representation  of  something  ac- 
tually existing;  representation  or  structure  in 
miniature.  Shak. 

3.  A  mould,  as  for  castings  ;  any  thing  which 
shows,  or  gives  the  shape  of,  that  which  it  en- 
closes. Shak. 

4.  A  specimen  ;  an  example. 

5.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  measured;  a 
standard;  a  gauge. 

He  that  despairs  measures  Providence  by  his  own  little 
contracted  moaeL  Suut/i. 

Syn.  —  See  Copy. 

MOD'^L,  V.  a.  [i.  modelled  ;  pp.  modelling, 
MODELLED.]  To  plan  ;  to  shape  ;  to  mould  ;  to 
form ;  to  fashion  ;  to  delineate.  Milton. 

MOD'gL-L^iR,  n.  One  who  moulds  or  models  ;  a 
planner.     '■•Modellers  of  gardens."       Addison. 

MOD'^L-LING,  n.  The  art  or  the  practice  of 
forming  models,  as  in  statuary,  architecture, 
&c.  Qu.  Rev. 

MO-DE'NA,  n.     A  crimson-like  color.        Wright. 

MO'D^IR,  n.  [A.  S.  mocker,  mother.]  {Mech.)  The 
matrix  or  principal  plate  of  an  astrolabe,  into 
which  the  other  parts  are  fixed.  Crabb. 

■\-M.dD''^'K,v.  a.     To  moderate.  Berners. 

t  MOD't;R-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  moderaUUs .']  Moder- 
ate ;  temperate.  Cockeram. 

fMOD'jGR-ANCE,  n.     Moderation.  Caxton. 

M6D'5;R-AN-Ti.^M,7*.  \Fx.  ynodtrantisme.']  Mod- 
eration in  politics.  Williams^  1795. 

MOD'jPR-ATE,  a.     [L.  moderattis  ;  Fr.  modere.'] 

1.  Temperate  ;  measured  ;  not  excessive. 
Sound  sleep  cometh  of  moderale  eatinpf.    J£cclus.  xxxi.  20. 

2.  Not  luxurious ;  not  expensive ;  cheap ; 
frugal;  sparing.     *'  A  moderate  table."      Shak. 

3.  Not  hot  of  temper;  deliberate;  cool; 
mild;  reasonable. 

A  number  of  moderate  members  managed  with  so  much 
art  as  to  obtain  a  majority.  Swift, 

4.  Placed  between  extremes,  as  in  opinion, 
party,  &c. ;  not  extreme  or  violent.        Hooker. 

MOD'^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  modero,  moderatits ;  mo- 
dus, a  measure;  It.  moderare;  Sp.  m,oderar ; 
Fr.  TTioderer.']  \i.  moderated  ;  pp.  moderat- 
ing, MODERATED.] 

1.  To  regulate  ;  to  restrain ;  to  still ;  to  paci- 
fy ;  to  quiet ;  to  repress  ;  to  subdue  ;  to  lessen  ; 
to  mitigate  ;  to  make  temperate  ;  to  temper. 


Pray,  goody,  please  to  moderate 

""  of  yi 


Old  Song. 


The  rancor  of  your  tongue. 

2.  To  decide  as  a  moderator. 

It  passeth  mine  ability  to  moderate  the  question.      Carexv. 

M6d'5R-ATE,  V.  n.     1.  To  become  less  violent, 

intense,  or  excessive.  Hvdibras. 

2.  To  preside  as  moderator.  Bp.  Barlow. 

MOD'^R-ATE,  a.     Of  middle  rate  or  quality;  me- 
diocre. 
More  moderate  gifts  might  have  prolonged  hia  date.  Drpden, 

MOd'^R-ATE-LY,    ad.        1.    With    moderation; 

temperately ;  mildly.  Johnson. 

2.  In  a  middle  degree  ;  not  extremely. 

Each  nymph  but  moderately  fair.  Watl^.r, 

MOD'^R-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  mod- 
erate ;  a'middle  state  between  extremes  ;  — used 
rather  of  things  or  qualities,  as  moderationis  of 
persons.  Johnsoji. 

M6d'?R-ATES,  n.pl,  {Ecd,  Hist.)  A  party  in 
the  Church-of  Scotland  which  arose  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  claimed  the  character 
of  moderation  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  church 
government.  Ogilvie. 

Mop-:5R-A'TrON,  n.  [1j.  moderatio  ;  It.  modera- 
zione;Bp.  moderacio7i;  Fr.  moderation.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  moderate,  or  of  keep- 
ing a  due  mean  between  extremes;  restraint; 


forbearance ;  temperance  ;  sobriety  ;  calmness ; 
frugality. 

Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  aU  men.     J'hil.  iv.  6. 

2.  The  act  of  presiding  in  an  ecclesiastical 
assembly.  Jamieson. 

Syn.  —  See  Modesty. 

MOD'jpR-A-TT^M,  n.  The  views  and  practices  of 
persons  styled  mof/era^e-s;  moderale  principles, 
either  in  religion  or  in  politics.      Dr.  Candlish. 

From  its  long  sleep  of  moderalifm  iXvei  Scottish  church 
awoke.  Be.  Rev. 

M6D~E-R.a'Tb.  [It.]  {Mus.)  In  a  moderate 
time,  neither  quick  nor  slow  ;  a  little  quicker 
than  aiidante ;  —  commonly  used  to  qualify 
another  term,  as  allegro  moderato.         Dwight. 

MOD'^R-A-TOR,  n.  [L.]  1.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  moderates.  Wotton. 

2.  One  who  presides  in  an  assembly  where 
there  is  discussion  ;  a  president  or  chairman. 

MOD-^R-A'TOR-SHIP,  u.  The  office  or  the  state 
of  a  moderator.  Craig. 

MOD'^R-A-TRIX,  n.  [L.]  A  woman  who  mod- 
erates or  governs.  Warburton. 

t  MOD'ERE,  V.  a.     To  moderate.  Berners. 

MOD'^RN,  a.  [L.  Tnodernus,  from  modo,  just 
now;  It.  (Sf  Sp.  moc?(?nio  ;  Fr.  modenic.'] 

1.  Of  the  present  time;  late;  recent ;  not  an- 
cient;  not  antique  ;  novel;  new.  Bacon. 

2.  -f Trite;  common;  vulgar;  mean. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances.  Shak. 

Syn. —See  New. 

MOD'^RN,  n.;  pi.  MODERNS.     A  person  of  mod- 
ern times  ;  not  an  ancient.  Swifts 
j^^  "  The  modems  are  those  of  modern  nations,  or 
of  nations  whicli  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empires 
of  Greece  and  Rome."     Smart. 

MOD'pRN-BRED,  a.  Having  a  modern  or  fash- 
ionable education.  Cmlebs. 

M0D'J5RN-i§M,  n.  1.  Something  modern  ;  some- 
thing recently  made  or  introduced. 

There  is  to  us  more  of  touching  pathos,  heart-thrilHng  ex- 
pression, in  some  of  the  old  psalm  tunes  than  in  a  whole 
batch  of  modernisms,  liiackwood, 

2.  A  modern  phrase,  idiom,  or  mode  of  ex- 
pression. Swift, 

3.  The  principles  and  practice  of  the  most 
modern  times.  Swift. 

MOD'pRN-IST,  n.  One  who  admires  the  mod- 
erns or  what  is  modem.  Swift. 

MO-DERN'I-TV,  n.     The  state  of  being  modern. 

Symptoms  of  modernity  and  imposture.         Dr.  GUhj, 
M5D-FiRN-I-ZA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  moderniz- 
ing; act  of  adapting  to  modern  taste.    Southey. 

Dryden'e  most  thankless  task,  his  ■tnodermzition  of  Chau- 
cer. Brit.  Qu.  Jtev, 

MOD'^RN-IZE,  V.  a.  \i.  modernized;  pp.  mod- 
ernizing, MODERNIZED.]  To  render  modern  ; 
to  adapt  to  modern  taste  or  usage. 

He  modei-nized  the  more  ancient  narratives.  Warton. 

MOD'fiRN-iZ-JER,  n.  One  who  modernizes.  "  Mod- 
ernizer  of  the  Latin  satirists."  Wakefield. 

t  MOD'^RN-LY,  ad.     In  modeni  times.        Craig. 

MOD'f.RN-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  modern ; 
recentness;  novelty.  Johnson. 

mOd'JJST,  n,  [L.  modestus  ;  modus,  measure  ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  modesto;  Fr.  modeste.'] 

1.  Restrained  by  a  sense  of  propriety  or  of 
self-distrust;  diffident;  bashful;  reserved;  not 
arrogant;  not  bold  or  impudent ;  not  forward; 
meek;  humble.     "A  morfes^  maid."      Dryden. 

2.  Not  loose ;  not  lewd ;  not  unchaste  ;  decent. 

Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife.       Shak. 

3.  Moderate  ;  not  excessive ;  not  extrava- 
gant.    "  A  modest  computation."  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Humble. 
MOD'^ST-LY,  ad.     In  a  modest  manner;  moder- 
ately ;  not  "arrogantly  ;  not  presumptuously  :  — 
not   wantonly;  not  lewdly: — not  extravagant- 
ly ;  with  moderation.  Johnson. 

MOD'PST-SEEM'ING,  «.  Presenting  an  air  of 
modesty.  Tho?nson. 

MOD'ps-TY,  n.  [L.  modestia;  It.  §  Sp.  modes- 
tia  ;  Fr.  modestie.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  modest ; 
freedom  from  arrogance  or  presumption;  hum- 
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MODESTY-PIECE 

ble  sense  of  one's  own  importance ;   self-dis- 
trust ;  diffidence  ;  modest  bearing. 

Modesty  is  a  kind  of  sliame  or  bashfulnesa  pvoceedingfVom 
the  sense  a  man  lias  of  his  own  detects  compared  witii  tlie 
perfections  of  him  whom  lie  comus  before.  ijvutlt. 

2.  Decency  ;  chastity  ;  purity  of  manners. 

Tallc  not  to  a  lady  in  a  way  that  modesty  will  not  permit 
her  to  answer.  A*,  lilchardson, 

MOD'^S-TY-PIECE,  n.  A  narrow  lace,  worn  by 
females  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  be- 
fore. Addison. 

t  MO-DI-A'TION,  n.  [L.  modiatio,  from  modius, 
peck.]  a"  measure.  "Custom,  tolls,  and 
nations  of  wine."  Tovey. 

t  MO-DIQ'I-Ty,  n.  [Fr.  modicite.']  Moderate- 
ness ;  meanness  ;  littleness.  Cotgravc. 

MOD'I-CUM,  n.  [L.]  A  small  portion;  mean 
allowance  or  allotment ;  pittance  ;  a  fragment. 

What  modicums  of  wit  he  utters !  Shak. 

MOD'I-FI-A-BLE,  d.  That  may  be  modified.  "Va- 
riously ntodijiable  niatter."  Locke, 

n.     The  capability  of  be- 
Coleridge. 

Modifiable.  Bailey. 

To  qualify.         Pearson. 

1.  The  act  or  the  process 
of  modifying  ;  a  bringing  into  a  mode  ;  altera- 
tion ;  variation  ;  qualification.  JFleming. 

2.  A  form  ;  a  mode  ;  a  manner  of  being. 

If  it  [the  soul]  be  neither  matter  nor  any  modification  of 
matter.  ^  Clarke. 

MOD'I-FI-CA-TIVE,  n.  [Fr.  modifieatif.']  That 
which  modifies  ;  a  modifying  word,  [r.]  Fuller. 

MOD'I-FIED,  p.  a.  Changed  in  form;  moderat- 
ed ;  altered  ;  qualified. 


MO-DlF-!-C\-BI  L' !-TY, 

ing  modified,     [r.] 

tMO-DlF'I-CA-IlLE,  a. 
tMOD'I-Fl-CATE,  V.  a. 
MOD-I-FI-CA'TION,  n 


M6D'J-FI-5R, 
fies. 


He  who,  or  that  which,  modi- 
Hwne. 


MOD'I-Fy,  V.  a.  [L.  modificor,  from  modus,  a 
measure,  and  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  niodifhcare  ; 
Sp.  modificar  ;    Fr.    modifier.']      \i.   modified  ; 

pp.  MODIFYING,  MODIFIED.] 

1.  To  impress  any  mode,  accident,  or  outward 
quality  upon  ;  to  shape  ;  to  adapt ;  to  qualify  ; 
to  differentiate ;  to  make  special  in  form  or 
signification  ;  to  bring  into  a  mode.       Fleming, 

Yet  there  is  that  property  in  all  letters  of  aptness  to  be 
conjoined  in  syllables  and  words  throuffh  tile  voluble  motions 
of  the  organs,  that  they  modify  and  discriminate  the  voice 
without  appearing  to  discontinue  it.  '  Holder, 

2.  To  alter;  to  vary;  to  bring  into  a  new 
mode  or  form;  as,  "To  modify  a  law." 

3.  To  moderate  ;  to  qualify  ;  to  soften. 

He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree.  Druden. 

Syn.  —  See  Qualify. 
m6d'!-FY-ING,  p.  a.     Altering ;  extenuating. 

MO-DIL'LION  (mg-dil'yun),  n. 
[L.  modiolus.,  a  small  meas- 
ure, the  nave  of  a  wheel ; 
It.  modiglione ;  Fr.  modil- 
Ion.]  {Arch.)  An  enriched  block,  or  horizontal 
bracket. 

A  series  of  modillions,  ranged  at  regular  distances  apart 
(whence  their  name),  serve  to  support  tlic  corona  of  the  Co- 
rinthian and  composite  cornices,  j.ess  ornamented,  they  are 
sometimes  used  in  the  Ionic  entablature.  Britton. 

MO-DI'O-LAR,  a.  [L.  ntorfi'iis,  a  measure.]  {Ge- 
ol.)  Bushel-shaped.  Smart, 

MO-DI'O-IjOs,  ».  \lj,,nnve  of  awheel.]  (Anat.)  A. 
hollow  cone  in  the  cochlea  of  the  ear.  thtnglison. 

MO'DjSH,  a.  Conformed  to  the  mode  ;  fashiona- 
ble; stylish.     "  A  »io&A  feast."  Dryden, 

1VI6'DISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  modish  manner ;  fashion- 
ably ;  stylishly.  Locke. 

MO'DjSH-NESS,  n.     1.  Fashionableness.    Bailey. 
2.  Affectation  of  the  fashion.  Johnson. 

MO'DJST,  m.    A  follower  of  the  fashion.  Qu.  Rev. 

Md'Dl-irS,n.  [L.]  (i?om.  ^!ii!.)  A  measure  for 
corn',  containing  sixteen  sextarii,  or  about  a 
peck.  Andrews. 

MO'DO  ET  FOR'MjI.  [L.]  (ioio.)  In  manner 
and  form  ;  —  words  used  in  the  old  Latin  forms 
of  pleadings.  Burrill. 

MOD'U-LATE  (mod'yu-lat)  [mod'fl-lat,  J.  F.  Ja, 
TF»-.';    mod'a-iat  or  mSd'ju-lat,  W,  ;    iiiod'ju-lat, 
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S.],  V,  a.  [L.  modulo,  modulatus\  It.  modu- 
lare ;  Sp.  modular;  Fr.  moduler.']  [i.  modu- 
lated ;  pp.  MODVLATING,  MODULATED.]  To 
inflect  or  adapt,  as  the  voice  or  sounds ;  to  vary 
by  some  law  of  unity  or  beauty ;  to  mould  to 
rhythmic  or  melodious  form ;  to  attune ;  to  tune. 

The  nose,  lips,  teeth,  palate,  jaw,  tongue,  weasand,  lungs, 
all  serve  to  make  or  modulate  the  sound.  Grew. 

The  master's  hand,  in  modulated  air, 
Uids  the  loud  organ  breathe.  Somerville. 

M6D'y-LATE,  V.  n.  {Mus.)  1.  To  pass  from 
one  key  into  another,  or  from  the  major  into 
the  minor  mode.  Dioiyht. 

2.  To  sing,  or  play,  or  pass  from  tone  to  tone, 
in  a  musical  manner,  with  relation  to  a  certain 
key.  Dwight. 

MOD-IULA'TJON,  n.  [L.  modulatio  ;  It.  modula- 
zione\  S-p.  modulacion\  Fr.  modulation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  modulating  or  forming  to  due 
measure  and  proportion.  Woodward. 

2.  The  art  of  inflecting  the  voice  or  any  in- 
strument musically  and  agreeably  ;  the  musi- 
cal rising  and  falling  of  the  voice  or  any  thing 
sonorous.  London  Ency. 

3.  Sound  modulated ;  harmony  ;  melody. 

Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade. 

Their  modulations  mix  mellifluous.  Thomson. 

4.  {Mus.)  The  art  or  the  act  of  passing  from 
one  key  into  a  related  Jcey  ;  the  science  of 
modes  and  keys  ;  a  transition  from  one  key  into 
another.  Dwight. 

5.  {Arch.)  The  proportioning  of  a  column  or 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  whole  building,  ac- 
cording to  modules.  Ogilvie. 

M6d'V-LA-T0R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  mod- 
ulates or  attunes  ;  a  tuner.  Whitloch. 

MOD'ULE  (mod'yul)  [mSd'jul,  S.  W.;  mod'ul, /. 
F.  Ja.  IFr.],  n.     [L  modulus  ;  Fr.  module.'] 

1.  A  model ;  a  mould  ;  a  pattern.  Bacon. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  measure  or  imit  of  size,  taken 
from  some  one  part,  for  regulating  the  propor- 
tions of  the  whole  building. 

The  diameter  of  a  column  at  the  base  is  usually  taken  as 
the  module;  this  is  divided  into  sixty  parts  or  minutes,  and 
any  part  of  an  architectural  composition  is  said  to  be  so  many 
modules  and  minutes  in  height  or  breadth.  Britton. 

fMOD'ULE,  V.  u.  \lj.modulor.]  To  model;  to 
modulate.  Drayton. 

MOD'y-LUS,  n.  [L.mo(fz(Zi«,  a  measure.]  {Math.) 
A  constant  factor  of  a  variable  function,  which 
serves  to  connect  the  function  with  a  particular 
system  or  base.  Davies. 

The  modulus  of  a  system  of  logarithms  is  a  constant 
factor,  by  which,  if  the  Naperian  logarithm  of  any 
number  be  multiplied,  the  product  will  be  tlie  loga- 
rithm of  the  same  number  in  that  system.  The  loga- 
rithms of  any  number  in  different  systems  are  to  each 
other  as  the  vioduli  o(  those  systems  ;  the  modulus  of 
Napier's  system  being  1,  and  that  of  the  common  sys- 
tem, 0.434294482.  Davies.  —  Modulus  of  elasticity,  a 
measure  of  elasticity. 

MO'DUS,  n. ;  pi.  L.  mo'di;  Eng.  m6'dvs-e§.  [L.] 
{Law.) 

1.  A  mode  or  manner  ;  the  arrangement  or 
expression  of  the  terms  of  a  contract  or  convey- 
ance. BuiTill. 

2.  A  consideration ;  the  consideration  of  a 
conveyance.  _  Burrill. 

3.  Abbreviation  of  modus  decimandi;  a  com- 
pensation in  lieu  of  tithes.  Whishaw. 

MO'DUS  6P'E-RAj\r'Di.  [L.l  The  mode  of 
operating;  the  manner  in  which  'a  thing  is  done 
or  effected.  Hamilton. 

MOD'WALL,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  that  destroys 
bees  ;  a  species  of  woodpecker.  Huloet. 

t  MOE,  a.  More  ;  a  greater  number  ;  mo.  Hooker. 

t  MOE,  71.     A  distorted  mouth  ;  mow.  Todd. 

MO'JEL-LINE,  n.  [Gr.  /iUf/ldf,  marrow  ;  Fr.  moelle.] 
An  ointment  for  the  hair.  '       Hall. 

MO'^L-LON,  n.  [Fr.]  Kough  stones  fit  for 
building.  Simmo7ids. 

MCE'SQ-GOTH'IC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Goths  of 
Moesia.  Dr.  Ci^omhie. 

MGE'SO-GOTH'JC,  n.  The  language  of  the  Mo3- 
so-Goths.  Bosworth. 

MOFF,  n.  A  silk  stuff  from  Caucasia.  Simmonds. 

MOG'GAN^,  n.  pi.  Long  sleeves  for  women's 
arms,  wrought  like  stockings:  —  hose  without 
feet,  or  boot-hose.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 


MOIL 

MOG'GA-SON,  n.     See  MoccASON. 

MO'GO,  n.     An  Indian  tomahawk.  Crabb. 

MO-GRA'BJ-ANS,  n.  pi.  A  name  formerly  given 
to  a  kind  of  Turkish  infantry  composed  of  the 
peasants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Africa. 

Brande. 

MO-GUL',  m.  The  title  of  the  chief  of  the  Mo- 
guls, or  of  the  empire  which  was  founded  in 
Hindostan,  by  Baber,  in  the  15th  century,  and 
which  terminated  in  1806  ;  —  commonly  called 
Great  Mogul. 

MO-GUN'TINE,  a.  Belonging  to  Mentz  (ancient- 
ly Moguntium,  or  Moguntia).  Ash, 

Ub'\iA,n,  (Boi;.)  German  millet ;  Setaria  Ger- 
manica,  Ogilcie. 

MO'hAiR  (mo'hii-),  n.  [Ger.  mohr.  —  Fr.  moire; 
Sp.  mue,  miter.] 

1.  The  soft,  fine  hair  or  wool  of  the  Angora 
goat,  of  which  camlets  and  other  costly  stuffs 
are  made.  Wright, 

2,  Cloth  made  of  the  wool  dyed.  Pope, 

MO'hAiR-SHELL,  n.  {Conch,)  A  species  of 
Valuta,  resembling  on  the  surface  mohair,  or  a 
close  web  of  the  silk-worm.  Wright, 

MO'hAiR-YARN,  ».  Yarn  from  the  wool  of 
the  Angora  goat.  Simmonds, 

MO-HAM'Me-DAN,  n.  A  follower  of  Mohammed  ; 
a  Mahometan.  —  See  Mahometan.  Todd. 

M0-HAM'M5-DAN-T§M,  n.  The  system  of  reli- 
gion taught  by  Mohammed  or  Mahomet ;  Ma- 
hometanism.  —  See  Mahometanism.    Hallam. 

MO-hAM'ME-DAN-IZE,  v.  a.  To  convert  or  to 
conform  to  Mohammedanism  ;  to  Mahometan- 
ize.  —  See  Mahometanize.  Reid. 

MO'HAWK,    ;  „.      1.  The  name  of  a  nation  of 
M0'h6CK,     )  North  American  Indians. 
2.  A  name  given  to  certain 

ruffians  who  once  infested  the  -  ■?- 

streets  of  London.  Spectator,  ^ 

MO-HO'LI,  n,  {Zodl.)  A  quad- 
rumanous  animal  of  the  fam- 
ily LemuridtB,  or  lemurs. 

MOHR,   n,      {Zobl,)   A  species 
of  antelope  or  gazelle  inhab- 
iting Africa,  having  the  horns 
annulated  with 
eleven  or  twelve 
prominent 
rings.  Eng.Cyc. 

JS£^  The    ani-     ^ 
nial      is      much  "^ 
sought    after    by     1 
the  Arabs  on  account  of 
producing    the    bezoar- 
stones  so  highly  valued 
in     Eastern     medicine. 
Eng.  Cyc. 

MOHS'ITE,   n.      {Mitl.) 

Titanate   of    iron ;    a  ^^]l^ 

brittle,   black,   rhom-  '""^^^      -   - 
boidal  crystal.    Dana.  Mohr  (^Gmella  mohr). 

MO'HUR,  n.  An  East  Indian  gold  coin,  equal  to 
15  rupees  (about  $6.67).  Simmonds. 

MOi'DfR,  V.  a.  To  perplex  ;  to  puzzle ;  to  bewil- 
der ;  to  confuse;  to  distract: — to  labor.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Brockett. 

MOr'DJlR,  V.  n.    To  labor  hard.  [Local.]   Wright. 

MOi'DORE  [mbl-dor',  S.  W.J.  E.  Ja.  K.Wr. ;  mdi'- 
dor,  P.  Sm.  Wb.  Johiwon,  Ash],  n.  [Port,  moeda 
d'oro.]  A  Portuguese  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
275.  sterling  (about  $6.53).  Wright, 

MOi'fi-TY,  m.  [L.  medietas  ;  meditM,  middle ;  It. 
meta;  ^i^.  mitad;  "Fr,  moitii^,] 

1.  Half;  one  of  two  equal  parts.         Hooker, 

2,  t  Any  indefinite  portion  or  division. 

The  love  1  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without  end ;  where- 
of this  pamphlet,  without  beginning,  is  but  a  superfluous 
moiety.  Shak. 

MOIL,  V.  a.    [Fr.  mouiller.]    To  daub  with  dirt ; 
to  defile  ;  to  soil ;  to  splash  or  bespatter  with 
mire,     [r.] 
No  more  tug  one  nnotherthus.normoiZyoui-selves.CTajjmaTi. 


Moholi 
iGalago  ttiohoU). 
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MOLLUSCUM 


Upton. 
Todd. 


MOIL,  V.  n.  [Gr.  ^wX^w,  to  fight //dAoj,  fiwAoy,  strug- 
gle, toil  of  war ;  L.  molior.  —  Heb.  b^5.]  To  la- 
bor ;  to  toil ;  to  drudge. 

They  toil  and  moil  for  . . .  their  maaterfl.        L'JSstrange. 
Now  he  must  moU  and  drudge  for  one  he  loathes.  Dryden. 

t  MOIL,  n.     1.  [A.  S.  mall     A  spot. 
2.  A  mule  ;  a  moyle. 

fMOlLE,  u.     1.   A  dish  of  marrow  and  grated 

bread.  Bailey. 

2.  pi.   High-soled   shoes   anciently  worn  by 

Icings  and  great  personages.  Bailey, 

MOI  'J^EMU  {moV no),  n.  [Fr.]  {FoH.)  A  small, 
flat  bastion  raised  in  front  of  an  intended  forti- 
fication. Brande. 

MOIRE  (mwbr),  n.  [Fr.  moire,  wave  ;  — moire  de 
soie,  waved  silk.]  watered  or  clouded  silk  ;  mo- 
hair. Simmonds. 

JK"0/ft£'-./SJV-7VQ(7jE' (mwor'-an-tek'),n.  [Fr.]  A 
species  of  waj;ered  silk.  Simmond^, 

MOIR' EE-MET-4L-LiQ,UE'  {mvf'6Y%-mei-^\-\^W), 
n.     [Fr.]     Crystallized  tin-plate.  Vre. 

tMOl'SON,  n.  [Fr.  moissorij  from  L.  messisJ] 
The  harvest.  Chaucer. 

M,OIST,  «.  [L.m«sife«5,  new,  fresh  ;  mws^MW,  new 
wine.  —  From  madidus^  moist.  Menage.  Fr. 
moite.~\  Wet  in  a  small  degree  ;  not  dry  ;  damp  ; 
humid.  Milton. 

t  MOIST,  V.  a.    To  moisten ;  to  dampen.      Shah. 

MOiS'TEN  (mbi'sn),  v.  a.  \i.  moistened  ;  pp. 
MOISTENING,  MOISTENED.]  To  make  moist  or 
slightly  wet ;  to  damp.  Milton. 


MOIS'TEN-^R   (moi'sn-er), 
which,  moistens. 


He  who,  or  that 
Sherwood. 


MOiS'TEN-lNG,  n.     Act  of  one  who  moistens. 

MOIST'-EYED  (inoist'id),  a.     Having  moist  eyes. 

t  aiotST'FUL,  a.    Full  of  jnoisture.        Drayton. 

MoiST'LpSS,  a.     Without  moisture.         Warner. 

M0rST'N5:SS,  n.      The    state    of  being    moist ; 
dampness ;  moderate  wetness.  Bacon. 

MOiST'-STAR,  n.     The  moon,     [r.]  Shak. 

MdiST'URE  (mblst'yur),  n.     [Fr.  moiture.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  moist ;  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  wetness  ;  dampness;  humidity.    Bacon. 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  liquid. 

All  my  body's  moisture 
Snnrce  aerves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heat.    Sliak. 
Syn.  —  There  is  moisture  in  the  earth  after  rain; 
humidity  in  the  air  ;  dampness  in  a  cellar  or  in  linen. 

MOiST'yRE-LESS,  a.    Without  moisture. 

fMOlS'TY,  w.     Drizzling;  moist.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

t  M0kS\-d6ur,  n.    [Fr.  mouchoir.l     A  handker- 
chief; —  sometimes  written  mockadour.  Lydgate. 

MO  'kMHj  n.    The  title   of  a   doctor  Of  laws  in 
Turkey.  Month.  Rev, 

f  MOKES,  n.  pi.  The  meshes  of  a  net.  Ainsworth. 

fMO'KY,  u,.     Dark;  murky;  muggy.  Ainsworth. 

[L.  molaris\  mala,  a  mill;  It.  mo- 


MO'LAR,  a.     ^ 

lare  ;  Sp.  molar  ;  Fr.  m.olaire.'] 
to  grind;  used  for  grinding. 
"  ilfoZa?- glands." 


Having  power 

*  Molar  teeth." 

Dunglison, 

MO'LAR,  n.  A  tooth,  generally  having  a  flattened, 
triturating  surface,  and  situated  behind  the  in- 
cisors ;  a  molar  or  grinding  tooth ;  a  double 
tooth.  Brande. 

MO'LAR-GLAND§,  n.  {Anat.)  Two  small  sali- 
vary glands,  seated  in  the  substance  of  the 
cheeks,  whose  excretory  ducts  open  into  the 
mouth  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth.  Dunglison. 

MO-LA'RrS,  n.\  pi.  mp-la're§.  [L.]  {Anat.) 
A  grinder  or  double  tooth;  a  molar.         Crabb. 

MO'LA-RY,  a.     Grinding;  molar.  Kirby. 

MO-LASSE',  ?i.  [Ft.  mollasse.']  {Min.)  A  sand- 
stone belonging  to  the  tertiary  strata,  employed 
by  the  Swiss  for  building,  Ure. 

MO-IiAS'S^§  (mo-ias'ez),  n.  sing.  [It.  melassa^ 
from  Gr.  ixUaq,  black,  or  nih,  honey ;  Port,  me- 
lasses;    Sp.    melaza;    Fr.   melasse.]      A   sirup 


which  drp.ins  from  sugar ;  a  brown,  viscid,  un- 
crystallizable  portion  of  sugar ;  treacle ;  —  writ- 
ten also  melasses  and  molosses.  Boyle. 
JS^  Molasses  comes  from  sugar  in  the  process  of 
making  ;  treacle,  in  the  process  of  refining. 

MOLD'WARP,  n.     See  Mouldwarp.  Todd. 

MOLE,  n,  [L.  moles  ;  It  mole ;  Sp.  mole,  muelle ; 
Fr.  mole.']  A  mound  ;  a  dike  ;  a  pier ;  a  massy 
work  of  large  stones  laid  in  the  sea  for  protect- 
ing ships  in  a  harbor. 

Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 

The  mole  projected  break  the  loariDg  main.  Pope. 

MOLE,  n.  1.  [A.  S.  mn?;  Ger.  maa^;  Du.t.maal.'] 
A  natural  spot  or  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

Such,  in  painting,  are  the  warts  and  moUs,  which,  adding 
a  likeness  to  the  face,  are  not  therefore  to  be  omitted.  Dryden. 

2.  [L.  mola,]     A  salted  cake  used  in  sacri- 
fices by  the  Romans.  S^irrep. 

3.  {Med.)  A  mass  of  fleshy  matter  growing  m 
the  uterus  ;  moon-calf.  DungUson, 

MOLE,  n.    [l)ut.  mol ;  Ger. 
maulwurj-.'\ 

1.  {Zool.)  A  small 
quadruped  of  the  genus 
Tfl^a,   which   works  its  ^°^''- 

way  in  the  ground  with  its   broad   and   stout 
paws;  mouldwarp;  molewarp.  Bell. 

2.  A  name  given  in  America  to  the  draining- 
plough.  Simmonds. 

MOLE,  V.  a.     1.  To  clear  the  ground  from  mole- 
hills.    [Local.]  P<^fff/^ 
2.  To   dig  or  form  holes  in  the  earth,  as  a 
mole.                                                       AtJienanim. 

MOLE'bGt,  n.  {Ich.)  Aplectognathousfish;  the 
short  sun-fish  ;   Orthagoriscits  inola.       Yarrell. 

MOLE'— cAST,  n.  A  hillock  cast  up  by  a  mole. 
"Let  the  mole-casts  be  spread."  Mortimer. 


M6LE'-CATCH-?R,  n. 
to  catch  moles. 


One  whose  business  it  is 
Tusser. 


MOLE'-CRIOR-^IT,  n.  {Ent.)  An  orthopterous 
insect,  of  a  brown  color,  with  yellowish  legs, 
which  burrows  like  a  mole  ;  Giyllotalpa  vulga- 
ris ; —  also  called  churr-worm,  jarr-ioorm,  eve- 
churr,  and  earth-crab.    Eng.  Cyc.   Fai'm.  Ency. 

MO-LEC'U-LAR,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
molecules  ;  consisting  of  minute  particles.  Front. 

Molecular  attraction^  that  kind  of  attraction  which 
operates  upon  the  molecules  or  particles  of  a  body,  as 
distinguished  from  the  attraction  of  gravitation  ;  such 
are  the  attraction  of  cohesion  and  cliemical  affinity. 

MO-LEC-U-LAR'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  molecular.  P.  Cyc. 

MOL'e-CULE  [moV  e-kn\W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  TFr. ;  mol'- 
kal,  Wb.'],  n.  [Fr.  dim.  from  L.  moles,  mass.] 
A  very  minute  particle  of  matter,  or  of  a  mass 
or  body;  an  atom;  a  corpuscle. 

Jg®=ln  chemistry,  integrant  or  homogeneous  mole- 
cules are  the  smallest  particles  into  which  a  simple 
body  can  be  conceived  to  be  divided ;  constituent  or 
heteroireneous  molecules  are  the  molecules  of  different 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  an  integrant  molecule 
of  a  compound  body.    J\richol. 

MOLE'— EYED  (-Id),  a.  Having  very  small  eyes  ; 
blind;  short-sighted.  Wright. 

MOLE'— HILL,   71.     A   hillock   thrown  up  by  the 


mole  ;  a  small  hill. 


Sidney. 


Whose  liberal  pens  can  as  easily  travel  over  mountains  as 
mole-hills.  Sidney. 

MO-LEN-DI-NA'CEOUS  (-shus,66),  o.  [L.  moUna, 
a  mill ;  ^^.  Tnoliendn..']  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  the 
sails  of  a  wind-mill;  —  applied  to  seeds  with 
many  wings.  Wright. 

MOLE'-RAT,  n,  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  small,  rodent 
(quadruped  of  the  genus  Spalax,  which  burrows 
in  the  earth  like  a  mole.  Eng.  Cyc, 

MO-LEST',  V.  a.  [L.  molesto,  from  moles,  a  mass, 
or  heavy  burden  ;  It.  molestare  ;  Sp.  molestar ; 
Fr.  molester.']  \i.  molested  ;  pp.  molesting, 
MOLESTED.]  To  disturb  ;  to  trouble  ;  to  vex  ; 
to  annoy ;  to  incommode  ;  to  tease  ;  to  make 
uneasy ;  to  oppress  ;  to  harass  ;  to  worry. 

No  man  shall  meddle  with  them  or  molest  them  in  anv 
matter.  i  Mace.  x.  S5. 

Syn.— See  Disturb. 

Mf)L-^.S-TA'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  molesting; 
vexation;  annoyance;  trouble;  disturbance. 


MO-LEST'^R,  ft.     One  who  molests  or  disturbs. 

MO-LEST'FUL,  a.    Vexatious  ;  troublesome  ;  an- 
noying ;  harassing.  Barrow. 

t  MO-LES'TI^;,  ft.     [Fr.]     Trouble.  Chaucer. 

MOLE'— TRACK,  ft.     The  course  of  a  mole  under 
ground.  Mortimer. 

MOLE'— TREE,  ft.     {Bot.)    A  biennial  plant;  ca- 
per-spurge ;  Euphorbia  lathyris.     Farm.  Ency. 

MOLE'WARP,  ft.    A  mole  ;  mouldwarp.  Drayton. 

t  MO-LIM'J-NOOs,  a.     [L.  molimen,  moliminis,  a 
great  effort.]     Very  weighty  or  important. 

Prophecies  of  bo  vast  and  moliminous  concernment.   More. 

MO'LIN-ii^M,  ft.     The  system  of  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  ^-ace  and  predestination  taught  by 


Louis  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit ; 
Ja7isenism. 


-  opposed  to 
Brande. 


MO'LIN-IST,  ft.     A  follower  of  Molina 
herent  to  Molinism. 


an  ad- 
Todd. 


MO'LI-SITE,  ft. 
of  iron. 


(Min.)  A  crystallized  titaniate 
Brande. 


MOLL,  a.  [Ger.,  from  It.  moUe,  soft.]  {Miis.)  Mi- 
nor or  soft,  in  contradistinction  to  dur,  hard  or 
major;  as,  "  The  piece  is  in  the  key  of  C  moll 
(C  minor)."  Dwight. 

MOL'lAh,  n.  The  title  of  the  higher  order  of 
judges  in  the  Turkish  empire.  Brande. 

MOL'LE,  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Flat,  or  lower  by  a 
semitone  than  the  sound  to  whose  name  it  is 
appended;  as,  "B  molle."  Dwight. 

MOL'L^-BART,  ft.  A  kind  of  plough,  used  in 
Flanders,  in  the  form  of  a  large  wooden  shovel 
shod  with  iron ;  mouldebaert.  Wright, 

MOL'L^l-TON,  ft,  [Fr.]  Swanskin ;  a  kind  of 
blanket  or  flannel.  SiTnmonds. 

[|  MSl'LI^NT,  or  MOL'LI-^INT  [mSl'yent,  S.  W.  J. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  ;  mol'Ie-ent,  P.  Wr.l,  a.  [L.  mol- 
Hens.']  Softening ;  assuaging  ;  mitigating  ; 
soothing;  tending  to  mollify  or  soften.  Johnson. 

I]  MOL'LI^NT-LY,  ad.     Soothingly;  assuagingly. 

MOL'Ll-FI-A-BLE, 
softened. 


That  may  be  mollified  or 
Johnson. 


m6L-LT-FI-CA'TION,   ft.      [Fr.]      1.  The    act  of 

mollifying  or  softening.  Bacon. 

2.  Pacification;  mitigation;  assuagement. 

Some  moUification  for  your  giant,  sweet  lady,         Shak. 

M6L'LI-Fi-:pR,  It.  He  who,  or  that  which,  molli- 
fies or  softens.  Bacon. 

MOL'LJ-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  mollis,  soft,  and  facio,  to 
make;  It.  mollificare,  tnollire;  Sp.  mohjicar; 
Fr.  mollifier.']  \i.  mollified  ;  pp.  mollify- 
ing, MOLLIFIED.] 

1.  To  make  soft;  to  soften. 

Thou  rainest  upon  ub,  and  yet  dost  not  always  mollify  all 
our  haj-dness.  X)onne. 

2.  To  appease  ;  to  pacify ;  to  assuage ;  to  quiet. 

And.  with  sweet  science  mollified  their  stubborn  hearts. 

Spenser. 

3.  To  make  less  harsh,  exacting,  or  burden- 
some ;  to  moderate  ;  t-o  abate  ;  to  qualify.  "  To 
m,ollify  their  demands."  Clkrendon. 

MOL'LI-FY-JNG,  ft.     The  act  of  one  who  mollifies. 

MOL'LI-NET,  ft.     A  small  mill.  Crabb. 

MOL-Li"T|-E§  (-Itsh'e-ez),  7i.  [L.]  {Med.)  Pre- 
ternatural softness  of  an  organ  or  part  of  an 
organ,  as  of  the  brain,  or  the  bones.  Dunglison. 

MOL'LI-TUDE,  ft.  [L.  mollitudo ;  mollis,  soft.] 
Softness ;  tenderness  ;  effeminacy.       Campbell. 

MOL-Ld'S'Cj^,  n. pi.  [L.  molluscus,  from  -inollis, 
soft.]  {Zoul.^  The  second  of  the  four  great 
primary  divisions  of  animals,  having  soft  bodies, 
and  no  internal  skeletons,  as  shell-fish;  mol- 
lusks.  —  See  Mollusk.  Brande. 


MOL-LUS'CAN, 
MOL-LUS'COUS, 


a.    Relating  to  the  moUusca 
or  mollusks.  Kirby. 


MOL-LUS'CL'M,  ft.  [L.,  a  kind  of  fungus.']  (Med.) 
A  cutaneous  affection,  consisting  of  numerous 
tumors  filled  with  an  atheromatous  matter ;  — 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  certain  7nol- 
htscous  animals.  Dunglison. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BX^LL,  BUR,  rOle.  — 9,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;   £,  G,  £,  |,  hard;    ^  as  z;    1^  as  gz.— THIS, 


this. 


MOLLUSK 

MOL'LUSK,  n.  (Zoul.)  A  molluscous  animal,  or 
an  animal  having  a  soft  body,  and  no  internal 
skeleton ;  a  shell-fish. 

f&^  The  term  is  applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  second 
great  primary  division  of  the  iiuiuial  kingdom,  wliich 
includes  all  tliose  species  llaviiig  a  gangliated  nervous 
system,  with  the  ganglions  or  medullary  masses  dis- 
persed more  or  less  irregularly  in  ditierent  parts  of  the 
body,  which  is  soft  and  inarticulate.    Brande. 

MO'LOCH,  n.  1.  The  chief  god  of  the  Phojni- 
cians  ;  —  written  also  Molech.  Amos  v.  26. 

2.  (ZoDl.)  A  genus  of  lizards  found  in  Aus- 
tralia, covered  with  stnall,  granular  scales,  and 
having  a  convex,  tubercle  on  the  back  of  the 
neck.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MdL'0-PE§,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  fiaiAaii|/,  iiiiXairoi,  a  wale.] 
(il/erf.)  Black  and  blue  spots,  like  the  stripes  of 
blows,  in  certain  malignant  fevers.    Dunc/Uson. 

MO-L6ssE'  (mio-15s'),  11.  [Gr.  fioXocads  ;  L.  mo- 
lossus.']  {Pros.)  A  metrical  foot  consisting  of 
three  long  syllables.  Blackwell. 

MO-LOS'S(;§,  II,.     See  Molasses.  Seager. 

M0-L6S'SUS,  ™.    {Pros.)  See  MoLOSSE.   Wright. 

MOL'g-THRUS,  n.  {Oniith.)  A  genus  of  birds 
of  the  family  Sturnidce  and  sub-family  Icteriiicey 
including  the  cow-bunting,  or  Molothrus  pec- 
oris.  Swainson. 

t  MOLT,  i.  from  melt.     Melted.  P.  Fletdier. 

t  MOLT'A-BLE,  u.     Fusible.  Buloet. 

MOLT'EN  (mol'tn),  p.  a.  from  melt.      1.  Melted. 

2.  Made  of  melted  metal.     '*  Carols  of  praise 

to  his  moUen  and  carved  gods."  Bp.  Hall. 

MO'LY,  n.  [Gr.  fiO^.u  ;  L.  moly ;  It.  moli,  molio  ; 
Sp.  \  Fr.  mohj^  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Allium:,  wild  garlic;  Allium  molg.     Mortimer. 

MO-LYB'DATB,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
molybdic  acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

Molybdate  of  lead,  or  yellow  lead  ore,  a  crystallized 
and  massive  mineral,  composed  of  oxide  of  lead,  mo- 
lybdic acid,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

MO-LYB'DlgN,  11.     Same  as  Molybdena.        Tire. 

MOL-YB-DE'NA,  n.  [Gr.  iJioU0&aiva  ;  L.  molybda- 
7ia.~\  {Mill.)  An  ore  of  molybdenum  ;  common 
sulphuret  of  molybdenum.  Ure. 

MO-L'f"B'D(;-NITB,  n.  {Min.)  Sulphuret  of  mol- 
ybdenum; molybdena.  Dana. 

MO-LYB'D(;-NOUS,  a.  Relating  to  molybdena, 
or  to  molybdenum.  Brande. 

MOL-YB-DE'NUM,  ■«.  \J?T.  molybdhie  ;  Ger.  mo- 
lyhdan.'l  {Min.)  A  brittle  metal  obtained  from 
molybdena.  Brande. 


Mp-LYB'DOyS,  a. 
molybdenum. 


Relating  to,  or  derived  from, 
Brande. 


MO-LlfB'DIC,  a.     {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  com- 
posed of  molybdenum  and  oxygen.        Graham. 

t  MOMB,  n.     [From  Momus  ;  or  Old  Fr.  mome,  a 
buffoon.     Nares.'] 

1.  A  blockhead.  Spenser. 

2.  A  buffoon.  Warner. 

MO'MENT,  re.     [L.  momentum  ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  momen- 
ta ;  Fr.  moment.] 

1.  A  very  small,  or  indefinitely  small,  portion 
of  time ;  a  point  of  time  ;  an  instant. 

In  a  mom£nty  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.         1  Cor.  xv.  52. 

2.  Quantity  of  motion  ;  momentum.     [R.] 

Tlie  moments  or  quantities  of  motion  in  bodies  are  in  a  di- 
rect compounded  reason  ^ratio]  of  tlie  velocities  and  quan- 
tities of  matter  contained  in  them.  Berkeley. 

3.  Consequence  ;  importance  ;  weight;  value  ; 
significance  ;  as,  "  A  matter  of  little  moment." 

^^In  rational  mechanics,  the  moment  of  a  force, 
with  respect  ti  a  plane,  is  the  product  of  the  force  into 
it.s  distance  from  that  plane.  Kichol. Moment  of  in- 
ertia, the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  molecule  of  a 
rotating  mass  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 
axis  of  rotation,  thus  indicatins!  the  exact  energy  of 
rotation.     Euler, —  Statical  moment,  the  moment   of 

of  equilibrium  between  opposite  forces. Moment,  in 

analytical  mathematics,  is  the  same  as  infinitesimal 
increment  or  decrement.     M.  Jamieson. 
Syn.  — See  Impoktance,  Instant. 
t  MO-MEN'TAL,  «.     [OldFr.]    Very  brief ;  for  a 
moment ;  for  an  instant. 

Not  one  momental  minute  doth  she  swerve.  Breton. 
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t  M0-M6N'TAL-LY,  ad.     Momentarily.    Browne. 

t  MO-M^N-TANE,  «.     Momentary.  Stow. 

t  MO-M^N-TA'N^^-OUS,  a.  [L.  momentaneus.] 
Momentary  ;  lasting  but  a  moment.         Bailey. 

t  MO'M^N-TA-NY,  «..     Momentary.  Shah. 

MO'MJpN-TA-RI-LY,  ad.  Every  moment;  mo- 
mently.   '■'■  Moineiitarily  dependent."  Shenstone. 

MO'M^N-TA-RI-NESS,  it.  The  state  of  being 
momentary.  Scott. 

MO'M^pN-TA-RY,  a.  Lasting  for  a  moment ;  done 
in  a  moment.  "  Momentary  as  a  sound."  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Temporary. 

M6'MENT-LY,  ad.     1.  For  a  moment.      Wright. 
2.  Every  moment ;  momentarily.     Coleridge. 

MO-MEN'TOUS,  a.  Of  moment ;  important ; 
weighty  ;  of  consequence  ;  significant. 

The  Inore  momentous  concerns  of  life.  Addison. 

MO-MEN'TOyS-LY,  ad.    Weightily ;  importantly. 

MO-MEN'TOyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  of 
great  importance  ;  importance.  Bailey. 

MO-MEN'TUM,  n. ;  pi,  L.  ivi<?-mEn'ta  ;  Eng.  mq- 
men'tvm?,  rare.']  [L.]  {Meek.)  The  force  pos- 
sessed by  matter  in  motion  ;  the  quantity  of  mo- 
tion in  a  moving  body  ;  impetus.  Brande. 

m6m'^-RY,  n.    See  Mummery.  Howe. 

MdM'l-ER  (inum'e-er),  n.  [From  Fr.  momerie, 
mummery.]  A  term  of  reproach  applied  to  a 
Puritan  of  the  Calvinistic  or  Protestant  Church 
of  Switzerland.  Smart. 

MO-MOR'DI-C  A,  n.  [L.  mordeo,  momordi,  to  chew.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  whose  seeds  have  an 
irregular  rugose  surface,  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  chewed.  Loudon, 

MO'MOT,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres\  motmot.  —  See  Motmot. 

Mb-Mg-TI'J^.My 
n.pl.  (Ornith.) 
A  sub  -  family 
of  fissirostral 
birds  of  the 
order  Passer es 
and  family  Co-  Momotus  ruficapiUus. 

racidce;  motmots.     Gray. 
Mb'MUS,n>^    [Gr.   Mw^io;.]     {Myth.)  The  god  of 
raillery   and    ridicule ;    the    personification    of 
mockery  and  censure.  W.  Smith. 

MON'A-jCHAL  (mon'a-k?tl),  a.  [Gr.  novax6s^  soli- 
tary'; It.  'monacale  \  Fr.  monacal.']  Kelating 
to  monks,  or  a  monastic  life  ;  living  alone,  as  a 
monk  ;  monastic  ;  solitary.  Rogers. 

MON'A-jGHI^M,  n.  [Fr.  monachisme  ;  It.  mona- 
chismo.]  The  state  of  monks ;  the  monastic 
life ;  monkery.  Milton. 

MON'AD  [mon'ad,  ,S.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  mon'?d 
,0/' nio'ngd,  IV.;  mo'n^d,  ^.],??.  [Gr.  ^ovds,  ^oi'd(5os, 
a  unit ;  L.  monas  ;  It.  §  Sp.  monade  ;  Fr.  -ino- 
nade  \  Ger.  monade.] 

1.  {Met.)  An  ultimate  atom ;  a  simple  sub- 
stance without  parts,  indivisible ;  a  primary 
constituent  of  matter. 

A  movad  is  not  a  material,  but  a  formal,  atom,  it  being  im- 
possible for  a  tiling  to  be  at  once  material  and  possessed  of  a 
real  unity  and  indivisibility.     Leibnitz,  as  quoted  by  Stewart. 

2.  {Nat.  Hist.)  The  name  given  to  the  small- 
est creature  that  exists  among  the  infusorial 
animalcula. 

Indescribably  minute  as  these  monads  are,  they  present  a 
distinct  organization,  and  are  capable  of  locomotion  .Maunder. 

MON'A-DBLPH,  n.  [Gr.  novos,  single,  and  adeXtpos, 
brother.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  whose  stamens  are 
united  by  their  filaments  into  one  set,  usually 
into  a  ring  or  cup  below,  or  into  a  tube.  Clarke. 

m6J^-4-DEL' PHI-A,  n.  (Bot.)  The  sixteenth 
class  in  the  Linna^an  system,  characterized  by 
the  stamens  having  their  filaments  united  in  a 
ring  or  cylinder  around  the  pistil.  Henslow. 

m6N-A-DEL'PHI-AN,  II.  Monadelphous.  Wright. 

m6N-A-DEL'PH0N,  n.     A  monadelph.      Brande. 

MON-A-DEL'PHOyS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  stamens 
united  by  their  filaments  into  one  set.        Gray. 

MO-NAD'IC,         ?  a.     Relating  to,  or  composed 
MO-NAD'J-CAL,  )  of,  monads  ;  —  having  the  na- 
ture or  character  of  a  monad.  Brande. 


MONAS 

M5n-AD-6l'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  iiavdi  and  ;.(iyos.]  The 
doctrine  of  monads.  Knapp. 

MO-NAN'D5R,  n.  [Gr.  iiiuos,  single,  and  liv^p,  a 
male.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  liaving  only  one  stamen  ; 
a  plant  of  the  class  Monandrla.  Henslow. 

MO-Jfl:^' DRI-.n,  n.  {Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  hav- 
ing only  one  stamen  ;  the  first  class  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  sexual  system.  Henslow. 


M0-NAN'DR;-AN,  «.     Monandrous. 


Clarke. 


MO-NAN'DROyS,  a.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to  the 
class  Monandria ;  having  one  stamen.  Henslow. 

MO-N  AN'THOl'S,  a.  [Gr.  /iiivof,  single,  and  ai/Soj, 
a  flower.]  (Bot.)  Noting  a  plant  which  pro- 
duces but  one  flower,  or  of  which  each  peduncle 
bears  but  one  flower.  Gray. 

MON'AEjGH  ^mon'firk),  n.  [Gr.  fiovipjf^ijs,  from 
jiovos,  alone,  and  apx^>  ^^  ^^^^  >  I^*  monarcha ; 
It.  rSf  Sp.  monarca  ;  Fr.  monarque.] 

1.  One  who  rules  alone  ;  one  vested  with  ab- 
solute sovereign- power  ;  an  autocrat;  —  a  sov- 
ereign ;  an  emperor ;  a  king ;  a  potentate  ;  a 
ruler. 

Tour  brother  Icings  and  monarchs  of  the  earth.       Shak. 
I  am  monarch  of  ail  I  survey.  Comper. 

2.  He  who  or  that  which  is  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  same  kind.  -  Dryden. 

3.  One  that  presides  ;  a  presiding  genius. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 

Plumpy  Bacchus.  Shak. 

Syn. Monarch  is  a  general  term  for  one  having 

sole  authority,  and  is  applied  to  the  ruler  of  an  abso- 
lute or  limited  monarchy,  and  he  may  be  styled  a 
sovereign  or  potentate,  and  have  different  titles.  The 
following  are  the  titles  of  the  different  monarchs  of 
Europe :  emperor,  ciar,  or  sultan,  the  ruler  of  an  em- 
pire ;  kinff  or  queen,  of  a  kingdom  ;  prince,  of  a  prin- 
cipality ;  ffrand-duke,  of  a  grand-duchy  ;  duke,  of  a 
duchy  ;  and  pope,  of  the  popedom. 

MON'ARjCH,  u.   Supreme ;  ruling;  superior  to  all. 

The  monarch  oali,  the  patriarcli  of  the  trees.  Dryden. 

MO-NAE£!H'AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  monarch; 
princely  ;  imperial ;  monarchical,  [r.]    Milton. 

MON'AK€H-ESS,  n.  A  female  monarch.  Drayton. 

MO-NARCH'!-AL,  a.   Regal ;  monarchical.  Burke. 

MO-NAR€H'!0,         )  a.     [Gr.  fiovapx'i'iis  !  It-  mo- 
MO-NAR€H'I-CAL,  )  narchico  ;  Sp.  monarquico  ; 

Fr.    monarchique.']       Relating    to    monarchy ; 

vested  in  a  single  ruler ;  regal.  Paley. 

Mp-NAR€H'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  monarchical 
manner.  Harrington. 

MON'AR€H-I§M,  ».  The  principles  of,  or  partial- 
ity to,  monarchy,     [u.]  Jefferson. 

MON'ARjCH-IST,  n.  An  advocate  of  monarchy. 
"  The  church  monarchists."  Barrow. 

MON'AR€H-IZB,  J),  n.  To  play  the  king ;  to  act 
the  monarch  or  sole  ruler. 


Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 

To  nionarchize,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  looks. 


Shak. 


MON'AKjGH-TZE,  v.  a.     1.  To  rule  over,  as  king; 
to  govern  ;  to  be  monarch  of. 
2.  To  convert  to  a  monarchy. 

A3  Britain-founding  Brute  first  mojtarchized  the  land. 

Ztrayton. 

MON'ARCH-IZ-^R,  n.     A  monarchist.   Haywood. 

fMO-NARCH'O,  re.  A  fantastical  Englishman 
affecting  the  airs  of  an  Italian.  Shak. 

m6n'aR€H-Y,  re.  [Gr.  (/ompx'«i  L.  .Sr  It.  mo- 
narchia;  Sp.  monarquia ;  Fr.  inonarc)iie.'] 

1.  The  government  of  a  single  person. 

^jgp-  ^^Monarchies  are  usually  said  to  be  of  four  kinds 
—  absolute,  limited,  hereditary,  and  elective.  The 
only  elective  monarchy  in  Europe  was  Poland.  All 
absolute  and  limited  monarchies  have  adopted  the  he- 
reditary principle."     Brande. 

2.  A  state  ruled  by  a  single  person  ;  an  em- 
pire ;  a  kingdom. 

MQ-J^JiR  'DA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous, 
labiate  plants ;  —  so  called  in  honor  of  Mo?iardeii, 
an  early  Spanish  botanist ;  horse-mint.     Gray. 

M6M--4R-DEL'L4,n.  [Dim.. oi monarda^  {Bot:) 
A  genus  of  labiate,  herbaceous  plants  found  in 
California.  Loudon. 

iVION'AS,  re.  [Gr.  (loviit,  a  unit.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of 
extremely  minute  polygastric  infusoria.  Brande. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  C,  Y,  long;   A, 
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MONASTERIAL 

m6N-AS-TE'R!-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  monasteiT ; 
of  a  monastic  or  monkish  character.       Wright. 

MOiV'AS-TiSR-Y  [mon'js-tSr-e,  S.  P.  E.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  mSa'ris-ter-e  -ar  mori'^s-tre,  W.  F.  Wr. ; 
m5n'?is-tre,  J.'\,n.  [Gr.  nofaarr'jptoVf  jidvos,  alone; 
L.  monasterium  ;  It.  monastero ;  Sp.  monaste- 
rio ;  Fr.  mimastere.']  A  house  appropriated 
to  monks  and  nuns,  especially  the  former  ;  a 
house  of  religious  retirement;  a  convent;  an 
abbey ;  a  priory  ;  a  nunnery ;  a  cloister.  Pope. 
Syn.  —  See  Abbey. 

MQ-NAS'TIC,  «.     A  monk,    [r.]     Sir  T.  Herbert. 

MO-nAs'TJC,         }  a.    [Gr.  fiomirriKcis ;  Jj.monas- 

M0-NAS'T!-CAL,  )  tieus ;  It.  monastico  ;  Fr.  nw- 
kastique.]  feelating  to  monks  or  nuns,  or  to 
monasteries  ;  monachal ;  monkish  ;  religiously 
recluse ;  solitary.   "  A  life  monastic."  Denham. 

Mp-NAS'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
monk  ;  reclusely.  Swift. 

Mp-NAS'Tj-Cl§M,  n.    Monastic  life.  Smart. 

MO-NAs'TJ-CON,  n.  A  book  giving  an  account 
of  monasteries.  Maunder. 

MO'NAuL,  n.  (Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Gal- 
linm  and  sub-lamily  Lophophorince.  Gray. 

m6n'DAY,  n.  [A.  S.  moiian-dceg,  the  day  of  the 
moon';  Ger.  montag ;  Dut.  maandag  ;  Dan.  tnan- 
dag  ;  Sw.  mandag7\  The  second  day  of  the  week. 

MOJVDE  (mond'),  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  mundiis.'] 

1.  The  world  ;  a  circle  of  people.  Smart. 

2.  A  globe,  as  ensign  of  royalty.  Drummond. 
Beau  monde,  the  fashionable  world. 

Mp-NEM'5-KON,  n.  [Gr.  ii6vos,  alone,  and  iVf?°> 
a  day.]  {Med.)  An  eye-water  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  curing  diseases  of  the 
eye  in  a  day.  Dunglison. 

Mp-NER'MA,  n.  [Gr.  /icirat,  alone,  and  spiia,  a 
support.]  "  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grains,  having  a 
single  glume,  which  supports  the  ilower.Z.owrfo«. 

Mp-NE'SE§,  n.  [Gr.  jiCvos,  alone,  and  §«!,  desire.] 
{Bof.)  A  genus  of  plants,  bearing  a  handsome, 
solitary  flower  ;  one-flowered  pyrola.  Gray. 

t  MO-NEST',  i'.  a.   To  advise  ;  to  warn.    Chaucer. 

fMp-NEST'ING,  n.    Advice  ;  warning.   Chaucer. 

M6N'e-TA-RY,  or  m6n'5-TA-EY  [m5n'e-ter-e,  K. 
R.  C. ;  mun'e-ar-e,  Sm.  Wr.]',  a.  Relating  to, 
or  consisting  of,  money.  Hallam. 

MON'^Y  (inun'ne),  u. ;  pi.  MONEYS  :  —  rarely  used 
in  the  plural.  [A.  S.  mynet ;  Dut.  tniuit ;  Ger. 
mtlnze ;  Dan.  myndt ;  Sw.  mynt.  —  \V.  mwnai  ; 
Gael,  monadk.  —  L.  moneta,  from  moneo,  to  re- 
mind ;  It.  moneta  ;  Sp.  moneda ;  Fr.  monnaie.'] 

1.  Stamped  metal,  generally  gold,  silver,  or 
copper,  used  in  traffic,  or  as  the  measure  of 
price;  coin. 

3toney  dift'crs  from  uncoined  silver  in  tliat  the  quantity  of 
silver  in  each  piece  of  vinney  is  ascertained  by  the  stamp  it 
bears,  which  is  a  public  voucher.  Locke. 

2.  Cash  generally ;  any  current  token  or  rep- 
resentative of  value,  as  bank-notes  exchangeable 
for  coin,  notes  of  hand,  accepted  bills  on  mer- 
cantile houses,  drafts,  &c.  Wright. 

Syn. — ?lfoncT/,  originally  stamped  coin,  is  now  ap- 
plied to  whatever  serves  as  a  circulating  medium,  in- 
cluding bank-notes  and  drafts,  as  well  as  metallic 
coins  ;  cash  is  ready  money,  and  is  sometimes  restrict- 
ed to  coin,  or  metallic  money  bearing  a  legal  stamp  ; 
but  it  is  commonly  used  to  mclude  bank-notes,  drafts, 
&c. 
f  MON'JpY,  V.  a.  To  supply  with  money.  Tyndale. 

MON'tlY-A^fE,  n.  j^Fr.  monnayage.']  {Law.)  A 
tax  formerly  paid  m  England,  every  three  years, 
for  preserving  the  coinage  of  the  realm.  Hume. 

MON'JpY— bAg,  n.    A  bag  for  money  ;  a  purse. 

For  I  did  dream  of  moneij-hags  to-night.  Shak. 

MON'^IY— BILL,  n.  A  bill  for  raising  money.  [A 
parliamentary  phrase.]  Harcourt. 

MON'JgY— b6x,  n.  A  till ;  a  repository  for  money. 

MON'^Y-BRO'KfjR,  n.  A  broker  who  deals  in 
money;  a  money-changer.  B.Jonson. 

M6N'5Y-t!HAN(;t'5R,  ».  A  broker  in  money  ;  a 
money-broker.  Arhuthnot. 

m6n'5Y— CORN,  n.  Mixed  com,  as  wheat  and 
rye  ;  maslin  ;  mong-corn.  Craig, 
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m6n'J!Y-DEAL'5R,  n.     A  broker  or  changer  of 
money  ;  a  money-broker  ;  a  money-changer. 

m6n'?Y-DR6p'P5R,   n.     One  who  drops  money 
for  dishonest  purposes.  Macaiilay. 

MON'jpYED  (man'jd),  a.     1.  Rich  in  money ;  able 
to  command  money  ;  wealthy  ;  affluent. 

Invite  moneyed  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants.         Bacon. 
2.  Consisting,  or  in  the  form,  of  money. 
Awoy  must  your  silver  go  again,  whether  moneyed  or  not 

'  JjOCKCt 


MON'^Y-JgR,  n.     [Fr.  monnayeur.'] 

1.  One  who  deals  in  money  ;  a  banker  ;  a  mon- 
ey-broker ;  a  money-changer.  Johnson. 

2.  A  coiner  of  money.  Hale. 

M0N'(;Y-LEND'5R,  u.     One  who  lends  money. 


MdN'^Y-LESS, 
less. 


Destitute  of  money ;  penni- 
Swift. 


MON'JJY-MA'KER,  n.    1.  One  who  coins  or  coun- 
terfeits money.  Haltiwell. 
2.  One  who  gains  money. 

MON'EY-MAK'ING,  a.     Gaining  money.    Clarke. 

One   attached  to   pecuniary 
Massinger. 


M0N'5Y-MAN 
traffic,     [k.] 


Something    in    which 
account  of   debtor   and 


MON'pY-MAT'Tf.R,  n. 
money  is  concerned: 
creditor. 

What  if  you  and  I,  Nick,  should  inquire  how  nwney-mat- 
ters  stand  between  us?  Arbuthnot. 

MON'EY-OR'DjpK,  n.  An  order  for  money  de- 
posited at  one  post-office  and  payable  at  an- 
other ;  —  a  form  of  transmitting  money  carried 
on  by  the  English  general  post-office.  Simmonds. 

AI6n':EY-SCRIVE'N5E,  ».  One  who  raises  mor  ey 
for  others  ;  money-broker.  Arhuthnct. 

m6n'5Y-SPIN'N5R,  n.  A  small  spider,  vulgar- 
ly so  called  because  supposed  to  prognosticate 
money  to  one  on  whom  it  crawls.  Todd. 

MON'^Y'^-WORTH  (miin'ez-wUrth),  n.  Some- 
thing worth  the  cost;  full  value.      L' Estrange. 

MON'^Y-WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  trailing 
plant  of  the  genus  Lysimachia;  creeping  loose- 
strife ;  Lysimachia  nummularia.  Loudon. 

MONG'— CORN  (miing'kbrn),  n.  Mixed  corn,  as 
wheat  and  rye  ;  maslin.  [Local,  Eng.]    Wright. 

MON'SgR  (mung'ler,  82"),  n.  [A.  S.  mangere  ; 
mangian,  to  trade  ;  Ger.  m.enger.'] 

1.  A  dealer ;  a  trafficker  ;  a  seller  ;  —  seldom 
used  except  in  composition  ;  as,  flsh-moni/er, 
news-monger. 

2.  A  small  fishing  vessel.  Simmonds. 

MON'GpL,  n.     {Geog.)  A  native  of  Mongolia. 

MPN-G6l'FI-ER-BAL-l66n',  n.  A  balloon  filled 
with  atmospheric  air  dilated  by  heat ;  a  fire- 
balloon  ;  —  so  called  from  its  inventor.  Brande. 

MON-GO'LI-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Mongo- 
lia ;  sprung  from,  or  belonging  to,  the  Mongols. 

MON'GOOSE,  I  „_     {Zolil.)  A  quadi-umanous  ani- 

m6N-g66z',    )  mal  of  the  family  Lemurida,  or 

lemurs  ;  mangoose  ;  Lemur  mongoz.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MON'GREL  (mung'grel,  82),  a.  [A.  S.  mengan,  or 
mcengan,  to  mix ;  Ger.  mengen ;  Dan.  mcinge ; 
Sw.  manga.]     Of  a  mixed  breed  ;  hybrid. 

Thou  monprel.  beef-witted  lord.  Shak. 

There  is  amonffre/dialect,  composed  of  Italian  and  French, 

and  some   Spanish  words  are  also  in  it,  which  they  call 

Franco.  Howell. 

m6n'GRPL,  n.     Any  thing  of  a  mixed  breed. 

Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men. 
As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels^  spaniels,  curs.     Sliok. 
His  two  faculties  of  serving-man  and  solicitor  should  com- 
pound into  one  niOTjjifrei.  Milton. 

t  MON'IAL,  re.     A  muUion.  Hall. 

MON'ieD,  u..    Moneyed.  — See  Moneyed.  Swift. 

Mp-NIL'I-PpR,  ■«.   A  species  of  fossil  fish.  Smart. 

MO-NIL'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  month,  a  necklace,  and 
forrna,  forpa.]  (Boi.)  Shaped  like  a  necklace  ; 
noting  cylindrical  bodies  contracted  at  inter- 
vals. Gray. 

t  m6n'I-MENT,  n.     [L.  monimentum.'] 

1.  A  memorial ;  a  monument.  Spenser. 

2.  A  mark;  superscription;  image.  Spenser. 


MONKEY-JACKET 

MO'NJNGj  7i.     A  fine  black  tea.  iSimmonds. 

fMON'ISHj  V.  a.  [A.  S.  manian,  moiiian ;  Frs, 
inonia. — L.  inoiieoS\  To  warn  ;  to  advise;  to 
admonish.  Chancer. 

t  m6n'ISH-.5R,  n.    An  adtnonisher.         Johnson. 

t  MON'JSH-MENT,  n.     Admonition.       Sherivood. 

MO-Nt"TION,  n.      [L.  nionitio  ;  Fr.  monition^l 

1.  Admonition  ;  warning  ;  counsel. 

The  counselfl  and  monitions  of  reason  itself.      L'Estrange. 

2.  Inforaiation  ;   hint ;  advice. 

We  have  no  visible  monition  of  the  returns  of  any  other 
periods  euch  as  we  have  of  the  day,  by  successive  light  and 
darkness.  Holde?: 

mOn'J-TIVE,  a.  Admonitory  ;  monitory.  Barrow. 

MON'J-TOK,  n.     [L.,  from  Tnoneo,  to  warn.] 

1.  One  who  warns  or  admonishes. 

You  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  the  king.  Bacon. 

2.  A  Student  in  a  school  or  seminary  appoint- 
ed to  instruct  or  observe  others.  Johnson. 

3.  (ZooL)  One  of  a  family  of  lizards,  so  called 
from  the  warning  they  are  supposed  to  give  of 
the  vicinity  of  crocodiles.  Enff.  Cyc. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  small  fishing  vessel. 

MON-I-TO'RI-AL,  w.  1.  Conveying  admonition 
or  instruction.  W7i.ght, 

2.  Relating  to,  or  taught  by,  a  m.onitor  ;  as, 
"A  monitorial  school." 

m6n'I-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  mo7iitoHus.']  Conveying 
instruction  ;  giving  admonition  or  warning ;  ad- 
monitory.    *'  The  monitoxy  hint."  Pope. 

MON'i-TO-KY,  n.  An  admonition;  a,  warning; 
a  monition,     [h..]  Bacon. 

MON'I-TRESS,  n.  A  female  monitor  ;  an  instruc- 
tress. Student. 

m6n'(-TRIX,  n.    A  monitress.  Somerville. 

MONK  (iniingk,  82),  n.  [A.  S.  moneCf  munuc ;  Dan. 
8^  Sw.  tnimk ;  —  Ger.  ml'mch.  —  Gr.  /ioi'Q;^tis,  from 
fxdpog,  alone ;  L.  ni07iaehus ;  It.  monaco ;  Sp. 
monge ;  Fr.  ^noine.l  One  of  a  religious  com- 
munity, withdrawn  from  general  intercourse 
with  the  world;  one  living  in  a  monastery. 
"  All  hoods  make  not  monks."  Shak. 

J8^  The  ancient  monks  were  not,  like  the  modern, 
distinguished  into  orders,  and  denominated  from  the 
founders  of  them  ;  but  they  had  tlieir  names  from  the 
places  where  they  inhabited,  as  the  movks  of  Scethisy 
Mitria,  &e.  All  monks  were  originally  no  more  than 
laymen.    Hook. 

MONK'^R-V",  n.     Monasticism.  Bale. 

MON'KgY  (mung'ke),  n.  [From  monikiii^  a  little 
man.  Johnson. —  "  Monicchio,  for  a  monkey,  is 
old  in  the  Italian  language."  Todd.^ 

1.  {Zobl.)  One  of  a  group 
of  quadrumanous  animals 
of  the  family  Simiadee. 
Those  of  the  Old  World' 
are  characterized  by  having 
cheek -pouches  for  the  tem- 
porary reception  of  their 
food,  a  long  tail,  and  cal- 
losities on  each  side  of  it ; 
those  of  the  New  World  by 
having  prehensile  tails,  no  cheek-pouches  nor 
callosities,  and  by  the  wide  separation  of  the 
nostrils.  Baird. 

2.  A  word  of  contempt,  or  of  slight  kindness. 

Poor  monkey,  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father?  SItaJc. 

3.  {Mech.)  An  apparatus  for  disengaging  and 
securing  again  the  ram  of  a  pile-driving  ma- 
chine. Simmo7ids. 

MON'K^Y-BLOCIC,  n.  (Nauf.)  A  small  single 
block  strapped  with  a  swivel.  Dana. 

A  boat  used  in 
SiniTnonds. 


Green  monkey. 


mCn'k^y-boat, 

the  docks. 


■lb.      {Naut.) 


m6n'K5Y-BREAD,  n.  A  name  for  the  large 
fruit  of  the  Adansonia  digitata,  the  slightly 
acid  pulp  of  which  is  used  as  an  article  of  food 
by  the  natives  of  Africa.  Simmonds. 

MON'K^Y-FLoWJ^R,  /(.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Mimulus.  Gray. 

MON'KJ^Y-t^M,  n.  The  quality  of  a  monkey; 
resemblance  to  a  monkey.  Blackwood. 

MON'KJPY-JACK'ET,  n.  A  short  spencer,  or 
thick  pea-jacket.  Simmonds. 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  S6n  ;    BI^LL,  BUR,  RttLE.  —  9,  ^,  9,  g,  soft;   £!,  jS,  £,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z  ;   :^  as  gz.  —  THIS,  tfiis. 


MONKEY-WRENCH 

MON'K^Y-WRENCH,  H.  {Mech.)  A  spanner  with 
a  movable  jaw.  Simmonds. 

MONK'-FlSH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  shark  fam- 
ily ;  angel-fish  ;   Sgimtma  angelus.  Yarrell. 

MONK'HOOD  (munk'hfid),  ».  The  state  of  a  monk. 

MONK'ISH,  a.  Like  a  monk;  pertaining  to,  or 
taught  by,  monks  ;  monastic.  Atterbury. 

MONK'LY,u.  Relating  to  monks ;  monkish.  Jlfore. 

MONK'-SEAL,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  seal ; 
Phoca  nionachus.  Eng,  Cyc, 

m6i\K'S'-HOOD  (-had),  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial 
plant  of  the  genus  Aconitum  ;  aconite  ;  wolf's- 
bane  ;  Aconitum  ttncinatum.  Gray. 

MONK'S-RHU'BARB  (-ro'bsirb),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Riimex ;  bastard  rhubarb  ;  Rumex 
alpiiius.  Loudon. 

MONK'S'-SEAM,  n.  {Naut.)  A  seam  made  by 
laying  the  selvages  of  sails  over  one  another, 
and  sewing  them  on  both  sides.  Crabb, 

MON-O-BA'SIC,  a.  [Gr.  n6vos,  single,  and  /3d<ri;,  a 
base.]  (Chem.)  Noting  compounds  in  which 
acids  combine  in  the  proportion  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  acid  to  each  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  the 
base ;  as,  '*  MoTiobasic  salts."  Graham. 

MdN-O-CAR'DI-AN,  a.  [Gr.  ndvoi,  single,  and 
(capita,  the  heart.]  {Zool.)  Having  a  single  heart, 
as  fishes  and  reptiles.  Clarke. 

MON'p-CARP,  n.     {Bot.)  Monocarpon.       Smart. 

m6N-0-CAR'P0N,  re.  [Gr.  fnivot,  single,  and  /cnp- 
TTflf,  fruit.]  [Bot.)  A  plant  that  perishes  after 
having  once  borne  fruit ;  an  annual.       Brande. 

M6n-0-CAR'P0US,  «.  (Bot.)  Bearing  fruit  only 
once.  Maunder. 

MON-O-CEPH'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  iitdvos,  single,  and 
K€^a?.t'!,  head.]  {Bot.)  Noting  flowers  disposed 
in  single  heads  or  umbels  ;  —  also  noting  an 
ovary  surmounted  by  a  solitary  style.   Henslow. 

MO-NOp'e-ROS,  re.  [Gr.  yilmi,  single,  and  /cE.oa;, 
a  horn.] 

1.  t  A  fabulous  animal ;  the  unicorn.  Bailey. 

2.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  constellations.  Hind. 

MO-N65'^;-R6t,  n.    Monoceros.  Biorton. 

M0N-O-eHLA-MYD'(;-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  ^ucirot,  single, 
and  ')(/.aijbsf  a  cloak.]  {Bot.)  Having  one  floral 
envelope  ;  having  a  calyx,  but  no  corolla.  Gray. 

MON'O-jCHORD  (-kbrd),  re.  [Gr.  yi6mi,  single,  and 
X°9^ni  a  chord.]  {Mus.)  An  instrument,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Pythagoras,  consisting 
of  a  single  string  stretched  between  two  bridges 
standing  on  a  graduated  rule,  and  used  in  de- 
termining the  ratios  of  musical  tones  and  inter- 
vals. Harris. 

M0N-0-EHRQ-MAT'(C,  a.  [Gr.  ii.6mg,  single,  and 
;^pw^a,  color.]     Having  but  one  color. 

Monochromatic  lamp^  a  kind  of  lamp  which  gives 
only  a  yellow  light.  Brande. 

m6n'0-jCHROME,  It.  A  painting  executed  in  a 
single  color.  Brande. 

MON-p-CHRON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iidms,  single,  and 
XP'Ji'op,  time.]  Existing  at  one  and  the  same 
time  with  something  else.  Sinart. 

mON'O-CLE  (m5n'p-kl),  n.  [Fr.]  A  reading-glass 
for  one  eye.  Simmonds. 

m6N-0-CLI'N0US,  a.  [Gr.  fiivo;,  single,  and  K>.ivti, 
a  bed.]  (Bot.)  Hermaphrodite  ;  having  stamens 
and  pistils  in  the  same  flower.  Hensloto. 

MON-p-COT-Y-LE'DON  [mon-o-kot-e-Ie'don,  Sm. 
Wb.' Brande,  P.  Cyc.  Wr.;  mon-o-ko-til'e-don, 
if.],  n.  [Gr.  fi6vo<;,  single,  and  mrv^.n^iiiv,  a  cup- 
shaped  cavity.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  having  only  one 
cotyledon  or  seed-lobe  ;  an  endogen.      P.  Cyc. 

MON-p-COT-Y-LED'p-NOOS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having 
but  one  cotyledon,  or  seed-lobe.  Gi^ay. 

MO-NOC'RA-CY,  re.  [Gr.  ii6vo;,  single,  and  xpariw, 
to  rule.]     Government  by  one  person.  Ed.  Rev. 

MdN'p-CRAT,  re.  One  who  rules  alone  ;  a  mon- 
arch,    [e.]  Jefferson. 

MO-NOC'U-LAR,  a.  [Gr.  //tfvof,  single,  and  L. 
oculus,  an  eye.]  One-eyed;  having  only  one 
eye ;  monoculous.  Howell. 
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MON'P-COLE,  «.  (Ent.)  One  of  the  crustaceans 
formerly  called  Monoctdi.  Smart, 

MO.-NOC'U-LOUS,  a.    Monocular.  Glanvill. 

MO-JvdC'U-li,  re.  pi.  [L.]  {Ent.)  A  name  by 
which  all  the  entomostracous  crustaceans  were 
formerly  known.  Baird, 

M5N-P-DAC'TY-L0US,  a.  [Gr.  ij.6voi,  single,  and 
i&KToXos,  a  finger.]  {Zoiil.)  Having  but  one  fin- 
ger or  toe.  Maunder. 

M6n'P-DELPH,  re.  [Gr.  fiiiwt,  single,  and  Silipiis, 
the  womb.]  {Zool.)  A  mammal  which  brings 
forth  its  young  in  so  mature  a  state  as  not  to 
require  the  protection  of  a  pouch.  Brande. 

MON'O-UlST,  n.  One  who  writes  or  sings  a 
monody.  Wriyht. 

m5n'P-d6n,  re.  [Gr.  ixovdSov^,  ftov6hovTo<;,  one- 
toothed.]  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  Cetacea,  distin- 
guished by  the  long  tusk  of  the  male. — See 
Narwhal.  Eng.  Cyc. 

M6^r-g-n6j<r'Tji,n.  pi.  {Conch.)  Shells  of  the 
genus  Trochid(Ey  the  columella  of  which  termi- 
nates abruptly  in  a  tooth  or  notch.      Eng.  Cyc. 

MON-p-DRA-MAT'IC,  a.  Relating  to  a  mono- 
dram.  Smart. 

MON'p-DRAME,  n.  [Gr.  iiivo;,  single,  and  i!pS|ua, 
a  drama.]  'A  dramatic  performance  by  only 
one  person.  Smart. 

MON'p-DY,  re.  [Gr.  [iovu,Sia,  from  /xdvo;,  single, 
and  (fj(5^;,  a  song ;  It.  monodia;  Fr.  Tnonodie.']  A 
poem  or  song,  sung  by  one  person,  to  express 
his  grief. 

It  is  called  a  monody,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a 
mournful  or  funeral  song  sung  by  a  single  person.  hii.Newton, 

M0-JV(E'CT-.3  (mo-ne'she-^),  re,  pi.  [Gr.  fidvos,  sin- 
gle, and  oiKia,  house.]  {Bot.)  A  class  of  plants 
in  the  Linneean  system,  which  have  the  stamens 
and  pistils  in  separate  flowers  on  the  same  in- 
dividual. Gray. 

MO-NCE'CIAN,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  class 
Monceeia.  Wright. 

MO-NCE'CIANr  a.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  the  class 
Monoicia ;  moncecious.  Wright. 

MO-NCE'CIOyS  (mo-ne'slius),  a.  (Bot.)  Noting 
a  flower  having  stamens  or  pistils  only.     Gray. 

MON'p-GAM,  re.  [Gr.  ii6voq,  single,  and  ydfioq,  a 
marriage.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  order  Mono- 
gamia\  a  monogamous  plant.  Smart. 

MON-p-GA'MI-A,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  artificial  order 
of  plants  in  the  Linneean  system,  whose  flowers 
are  not  aggregated  into  heads,  but  whose  an- 
thers are  more  or  less  adhering.  Hensloio. 

MON-p-GA'MI-AN,  a.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to,  or 
pertaining  to,  the  order  Monogamia.       Wright. 

MO-NOG' A-MIST,  re.  [Gr.  i/ovos,  single,  and  yiiios, 
marriage.] 

1.  One  who  disallows  second  marriages. 

I  valued  myself  upon  being  a  strict  monogamist.     6o2(lsmith. 

2.  One  who  has  but  one  wife,  as  distinguished 
from  a  bigamist  or  2^olygamist.  Richardson. 

MO-NOG'A-MOUS,  a.     1.  Having  one  wife  only, 

and  not  permitted  to  marry  a  second.      WHi^ht. 

2.  (Bot.)  Monogamian.  Wright. 

Mp-N6G'A-MY,  re.  [Gr.  iiivo;,  single,  and  yajiiw, 
to  marry.] 

1.  The  marriage  of  one  wife  only,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  bigamy  or  polygamy.      Blount. 

2.  The  condition  of  not  marrying  a  second 
wife  after  the  death  of  the  first.  Chatnbers. 

m6N-0-GAS'TR!C,  a.  [Gr.  (/drat,  single,  and  yac- 
rt'ip,  the  belly.]  (Anat.)  Having  but  one  stom- 
ach.    '* M-Ajiis  monogasfric."  Dimglisoji. 

MON'p-GEAM,  re.  [Gr.  ladvos,  single,  and  ypdfif/re, 
a  writing ;  L.  Sg  It.  monogramma  ;  Sp.  mono- 
gramu ;  Fr.  moncgrammeT] 

1.  One  character  in  writing.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  An  abbreviation  of  a  name  by  means  of  a 
cipher  or  figure  in  which  two  or  more  letters 
are  intertwined.  Gibbon. 

3.  A  picture  drawn  in  lines  without  color. 

A  kind  of  first  draught,  or  ground  colors  only,  and  mono- 
ffram  of  life.     ■  Hammond. 

mON-P-GRAM'MIC,  u.     Monogrammal.       Clarke. 


Id:ONOME 

m6n'9-GRAM-MAL,  a.  In  the  manner  of  a  mon- 
ogram; monogrammatic.  Fotherby. 

MON-p-GRAM-MAT'JC,  u.  Monogrammal ;  mon- 
ogrammoiis.  Ogilvie. 

m6n'P-GRAM-M01."S,   a.      In   the  manner  of  a 
monogram  ;  monogrammatic ;  monogrammal. 
Those  romantic  mono(/rammom  gods  of  Epicurus.  Cudwortli. 

MON'p-GEAPH,  re.  [Gr.  fioVot,  single,  and  ypaipfi, 
delineation.]  A  treatise  or  memoir  on  a  single 
subject,  of  a  brief  kind.  Brande. 

MP-n6g'RA-PH5R,  n.  One  who  writes  a  mono- 
graph. For.  Qu.  Rec. 


MON-p-GRAPH 
MON-p-GRAPH 
without  colors. 


1^»         I  a.    Pertaining  to  a 
'I-CAL,  5  ograph: — drawn  in 


mon- 

in  lines 

Maunder. 

MdN-p-GEAPH'l-OAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  or 
manner  of  a  monograph.  Craig. 

Mp-NOG'RA-PHIST,  re.     A  monographer.    Keith. 

Mp-NOG'RA-PHOUS,  a.    Monographic.  Dvh.  Rev. 

Mp-NOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ii6voi,  single,  and  ypd- 
0w,  to  write.] 

1.  A  monograph,  or  description  of  one  thine ; 
a  treatise  on  a  single  subject.  Clarke. 

2.  A  representation  simply  by  lines.  P.  Cyc. 

MON'p-^'YN,  re.  [Gr.  {livoi,  single,  and  yuuii,  a 
female.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  having  only  one  style 
or  stigma.  Lindley. 

M6N-P-PYN'!-A,  re.pZ.  (Bot.)  An  artificial  order 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system,  including 
those  whose  flowers  have  only  one  style  or 
pistil.  Henslow. 

MON-p-pyN'I- AN, «,.  (Bot:)  Monogynous.  Wright. 

MO-NOt^'y-NOUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  flower 
having  but  one  pistil,  or  one  style.  Gray. 

t  mON-O-HEM'^-RODs,  a.  [Gr.  ,i6vos,  single,  and 
^fjipa,  a  day.]   (Med.)  Lasting  but  a  day.  Crabb. 

Mp-NOL'f-PIS,  re.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  macrou- 
rous  crustaceans.  P.  Cyc. 

MON'p-LlTH,  «.  [Gr.  ii6ms,  single,  and  XiOoi,  a 
stone.]  (Arch.)  An  obelisk  or  monument 
formed  of  a  single  stone  :  —  any  thing  sculptured 
from  one  solid  block  of  stone  :  —  a  solid  block  of 
stone  set  up  as  a  memorial,  like  the  old  Druidic 
monuments.  FairhoU. 

MON'P-lItH-AL,  m.  Formed  of  a  single  stone  ; 
monolithic.  Francis. 

MON-p-LITH'lC,  a.  Consisting  of  only  one  stone, 
as  a  column  or  a  statue.  CcUherwood. 

Mp-NOL'O-^IST,  re.  One  who  speaks  in  a  mon- 
ologue ;  one  who  soliloquizes.  Ec.  Rev. 

MON'O-LOGUE  (m6n'o-16g)  [ni5n'o-log,  W.  P.  J. 
F.  ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  m6n'o-16g,  S.],  re.  [Gr. 
ndvos,  alone,  and  X6yo^,  speech ;  It.  §  Sp.  mo7io~ 
logia ;  Fr.  monologite.']  That  which  is  spoken 
by  one  person  alone  ;  a  dramatic  scene  in  which 
a  person  appears  alone  upon  the  stage  and 
soliloquizes;  a  soliloquy;  —  distinguished  from 
dialogtie.  Dryden. 

M0-N6m'A-£HIST,  n.  A  single  combatant;  a 
duellist.  N.  A.  Rev. 

Mp-NOM'A-jCHY  [mo-nom'si-ke,  W.  P.  J.  K.  Sm. 
R.  Wr. ;  mon'o-ma-ke,  Johnsori\,  re.  [Gr.  iiom- 
l^a^ia  ;  iJi6vos,  single,  and  i^a^fj,  a  combat ;  L.  § 
It.  monomachia;  Fr.  monomachie.]  A  duel;  a 
single  combat.  Bp.  Hall. 

MON'p-MANE,  re.  One  afflicted  with  monomania; 
a  monomaniac.  Month.  Rev. 

MON-p-MA'NI-^,  n.  [Gr.  fidms,  single,  and  fiavia, 
madness ;  It.  monomania ;  Fr.  monomanie.^ 
(Med.)  Insanity  tipon  one  particular  subject, 
the  mind  being  in  a  sound  state  with  respect 
to  other  matters.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Insanity. 

m6n-P-MA'NJ-Ac,  re.  One  affected  with  mono- 
mania. Clissold. 

MON-p-MA'NJ-AC,  a.  Affected  with  monomania, 
or  partial  derangement.  Wright, 

MON'O-Mp,  re.  [Fr.]  (Algebra.)  A  single  alge- 
braic expression  ;  a  monomial.  Brande. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  p,  IJ,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;  HEIIl,  HER; 
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MO-N6m'5-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  fidvos,  single,  and  nirpovj 
measure.]     {Pros.)  One  metre.  Beck. 

M0N-0-M:eT'R1C,  a.  {Min.)  Noting  crystals  with 
the  axes  equal  or  of  one  kind,  as  the  cube,  oc- 
tahedron, and  dodecahedron.  Clarke. 

MO-NO'MI-AL,  n.  [Gr.  ftdvog,  single,  and  ovofia, 
a  name.]  '{Algebra.)  A  single  algebraic  expres- 
sion ;  an  expression  unconnected  with  any 
other  by  the  signs  of  addition,  subtraction, 
equality,  or  inequality.  Davies. 

MO-NO'MJ-AL,  a.  {Algebra.)  Consisting  of  only 
one  term  or  letter.  Francis, 

MON-0-MOR'PHOUS,  a.  [Gr.  fiomg,  single,  and 
fxopipt),  form.]  {knt.)  Of  a  single  form;  noting 
certain  neuropterous  insects  which,  in  their 
larva  state,  are  similar  in  form  to  the  perfect 
insect,  though  wingless.  Ogilvie. 

MON-O-MY-A'RI-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ^iSvof,  single,  and 
/iCs,  a  muscle.]  \Coiich.)  An  order  of  conchi- 
fers  which  have  but  one  principal  muscular  im- 
pression in  each  valve  of  the  shell.     Eng.  Cye. 

MO-NO'MY-A-RY,  n.  {Conch.)  A  shell  of  the 
order  Monomy'aria.  Brande. 

M6J^-g-J^EU'R4^n.pl.  [Gr.  nSvosy  single,  and 
vivpovj  a  nerve.]  {ZoOL)  A  term  applied  by  Ru- 
dolphi  to  a  primary  division  of  animals  having 
only  the  ganglionic  system,  of  nerves,  as  the 
mollusks  and  insects.  Brande. 


{Zotil.)  One  of  the  Mono- 
Brande. 


M6N-0-NEU'RAN,  n. 

neura. 

MON-0-OU'SIAN,  a.  [Gr.  ndvog,  single,  and  olcia, 
nature,  essence.]  Having  identically  the  same 
nature  or  essence.  Cvdxoorth. 

m6n-O-0U'SIOUS,  a.    Monoousian.  Clarke. 

MO-NdP'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  {idvog,  sole,  and  Trti0of, 
suffering.]  Solitary  sensibility  ;  solitary  suffer- 
ing.    "  The  body's  Tnonopathy."  Whitlock. 

M6N-0-PER'S0-NAL,  a.  [Gr.  fidvog,  single,  and 
L.  persona.']  Having  but  one  person.  Meadows. 

m6N-0-PET'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  n6vog,  single,  and 
TziraXovj  a  petal.]  {Bot.)  Having  but  one  petal : 
—  noting  a  corolla,  the  petals  of  which  so  co- 
here as  to  form  a  tube.  Gray. 

MO-NOPH'A-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  fiiSvos,  single,  and 
^aivui,  to  appear.]  Similar  in  appearance  to 
something  else.  Maunder. 

RIO-NOPH 'THONG,  or  MON'OPH-THONG  [mo- 
nop'thong,  Sm. ;  nio-nof'thong,  CI. ;  mon'of-thong, 
C.  B.'],  n.  [Gr.  {x6vog,  single,  and  tpdoyyds,  the 
voice.]  A  single  sound;  a  simple  vowel  sound 
of  two  letters,  as  distinguished  from  a  proper 
diphthong.  Crombie. 

MON-OPH-THON'GAL  (mSn-op-thong'g?!,  82),  a. 
Relating  to  a  monophthong,  or  single  sound; 
having  but  one  sound.  Crombie, 

MON-0-PHYL'LOUS,orMO-N6PH'YL-LOUS(131), 
a,  [Gr.  ^(ivof,  single,  and  tpbllov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.) 
Having  but  one  leaf;  monosepalous.    Henslow. 

M0N-0-PHY'0-D6NT,  fi.  [Gr.  n6vo5,  single,  ^66w, 
to  generate,  and  dhobsj  o^6vTog,  a  tooth.]  {ZoOl.) 
A  mammal  which  puts  forth  but  one  set  of 
teeth,  as  the  sloth,  or  the  armadillo.       Brande. 

MO-NOPH'Y-STTE,  n.  [Gr.  \t6vogy  single,  and 
0ij(T(s,  nature.]  (Tkeol.)  One  of  a  sect  of  Chris- 
tians who  maintain  that  Christ  has  but  one 
nature.  Hook. 

MO-NOPH-Y-SiT'l-CAL,  a.  {Theol.)  Relating  to 
the  Monophysites  or  to  their  doctrine.     Smart. 

MO-n6p'Q-DY,  n,  [Gr.  pLovog,  single,  and  7ro6s, 
TTo&dg^  a  foot!]  {Pros.)  A  measure  consisting  of 
but  one  foot.  Beck. 

t  MO-NOP'O-LgR,  n.    A  mbnopolist.     Sherwood. 

MO-NOP'0-LIST,  n.  [It.  &;  Sp,  monopoUsta ;  Fr. 
monopoleur.']  One  who  monopolizes  ;  an  en- 
grosser, as  of  any  branch  of  trade.  Young. 

MO-NdP'Q-LIZE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  fidposj  alone,  and 
TTQiAf  (0,  to  sell ;  Sp.  monopoUzar ;  Fr.  monopo- 
liser.] \i.  MONOPOLIZED  ;  pp.  MONOPOLIZING, 
MONOPOLIZED.] 

1.  To   buy  up   or   obtain  possession  of  the 
whole  of,  so  as  to  sell  at  one's  own  price  ;  to 


engross  the  whole  of,  as  of  any  branch  of  trade  ; 
to  obtain  a  monopoly  of-,  to  forestall. 

He  has  such  a  prodigious  trade,  that,  if  there  is  not  some 
stop  put,  he  will  monopolize:  nobody  will  sell  a  yard  of  dra- 
pery but  himselt^  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  engross  or  obtain  the  whole  of. 

As  if  this  age  had  monopolized  all  goodness  to  itself.     Fuller. 

MO-NOP'Q-LIZ-]pR,  n.     A  monopolist.        Milton. 

MO-NOP'O-LY,  n.  [Gr.  fiovoitiaUa  ;  L.  monopo- 
hum  ;  It.  fir  Sp.  mojwpolio;  Fr.  monopole.]  The 
exclusive  possession  of  any  thing,  as  a  com- 
modity, or  a  market ;  the  sole  right  of  buying, 
selling,  or  manufacturing  any  thing.  Shak. 

m6n-0-P6l'Y-l6gue,  n.  [Gr.  fidvos,  single, 
7ro?.{jlj  many,  and  '/.dyosy  speech.]  An  entertain- 
ment in  which  a  single  actor  sustains  many 
characters.  Brande. 

MO-NOP'TJ^-RAL,  a.  {Arch.)  Having  but  one 
wing  ;  —  noting  a  circular  shrine  or  temple  cov- 
ered by  a  dome,  under  which  a  statue  or  altar 
might  be  placed.  Fairholt. 

MO-NOP'TJp-RON,  n.  [Gr.  fiovowripoz  \  ftdvog,  sin- 
gle, and  TTT£p6i',  a  wing.]  {Arch.)  A  temple,  or 
edifice,  consisting  of  a  circular  colonnade,  sup- 
porting a  dome,  without  any  enclosing  wall,  and 

.  consequently  without  the  cell  that  there  is  in 
other  temples.  Francis. 

MO-n6p'T5-ROS,  -n.  {Arch.)  Mono^pteion.  Ogilvie. 

MO-NOP'Tjp-RUS,  n.  [Gr.  ^iScof,  single,  and  Trripu^, 
a  wing,  or  fin.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  hav- 
ing no  pectoral  fins.  Van  Der  Hoeven, 

MON'OP-TOTE  [m5n'op-tot,  .S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ; 
miSn'op-tot  or  mo-nop'tot,  W.  P.],  n.  [Gr.  fidvosy 
single,  and  Trriaif,  case.]  {Gram.)  A  noun 
used  only  in  one  case.    ,  Andrews. 

m6N-0-PYR'5-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  n6vos,  single,  and 
irvpi'/v,  the  stone  of  fruit/]  {JBot.)  Having  but 
one  kernel.  Crabb. 

MON'O-RHYME,  n.  [Gr.  fiSvos,  single,  and  [jvOiidg, 
rhythm.]  A  composition  in  verse,  in  which  all 
the  lines  end  with  the  same  rhyme.         Brande. 

m6N-0-SEP'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  {i6vog,  single,  and 
Eng.  sepaly  from  L.  sepio,  to  enclose.]  {Bot.) 
Having  the  calyx  of  one  piece  ;  i.  e.  with  the 
sepals  united  into  one  body.  Gray. 

m6N-O-SPER'M0US,  a.  [Gr.  fidvog,  single,  and 
o-TTfp^a,  seed.]  {Bot.)  Having  but  one  seed. Gray. 

MON-g-SPHER'l-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  fidvog,  single,  and 
(Tipaipa,  a  sphere.^  Consisting  of,  or  having,  a 
single  sphere.  Smart. 

MON'O-STIjCH,  n.  [Gr.  nov6(m-xov,  from  ii6vog, 
single,  and  oT£;^of,  a  line,  or  verse.]  A  compo- 
sition of  one  verse.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Mp-NOS'TO-MA,  n.  [Gr.  ftdvogy  single,  and  ardna, 
a  mouth.]  (Zout.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
trematode  entozoa,  including  those  which  have 
only  a  single  pore.  Brande. 

M6N-0-STR6PH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  (xdvog,  single,  and 
cTpo^i'i,  a  stanza.]  {Pros.)  Having  but  one  sort 
of  stanza;  free  from  the  restraint  of  any  par- 
ticular metre,  or  forming  but  one  great  stanza. 

The  measure  of  verse  used  in  the  chorus  is  of  all  sorts, 
called  by  the  Greeks  monoffrophic.  Milton. 

MON-0-SYL-LAB'iC,  )  ^,      i.    Consisting   of 

m6N-0-SYL-LAB'I-CAL,  )  only  one  syllable;  as, 
"  A  monosyllabic  word." 

2.  Consisting  of  monosyllables;  as,  '^  A  mon- 
osyllabic verse."  —  See  Monosyllable. 

MON-O-SYL'LA-BI^M,  n.  A  predominance  of 
monosyllables.  Ec.  Rev. 

m6n'0-SYL-LA-BLE,  n.  [Gr.  ftdvog,  single,  and 
<TvX?,a$t/y  a  syllable  ;  It.  monosiUaba ;  Fr.  mono- 
syllabe.]     A  word  of  only  one  syllable.      Swift. 

m6N-0-SYL'LA-BLED  (mon-o-siri^-bld),  a.  Made 
into  one-  syllable. 

Nine  tailors,  if  rightly  spelled, 

Into  one  man  are  monosyllcibled.  CleaveUtnd. 

m6N-0-THAL'A-mAn,  n.  [Gr.  fxdvog,  single,  and 
ddXafiog,  a  chamber.]  {Conch.)  A  univalve 
shell,  having  but  one  chamber  or  cell.    Brande. 


m6n-o-thal'a-mous 

one  chamber  or  cell. 
MON'0-THE-l§M, 


{Co7ich.)  Having  but 
Roget. 

[Gr.  fidvog,  single,  and  Gfds, 


God.]  The  belief  in,  or  the  doctrine  of,  one 
God  only.  Coleridge. 

MON'O-THE-JST,  n.     A  believer  in  monotheism. 

MON-O-THJ^I-IST'IC,  a.  Relating  to  monotheism. 

M0-N5tH'^-LItES,  n.pl.  [Gr.  [idvog,  single,  and 
()fAw,  to  will.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Christians 
who  took  their  rise  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
who  believedthat  Christ  had  but  one  will.  Hook. 

MO-NOTH'^-LI-TiSiM,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  doc- 
trine that  Christ  had  but  one  will.  Wright. 

M0-N6t'0-CA,  n.pl.  [Gt.  ix6vog,  single,  and  rdKog, 
birth.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
small  shrubs,  in  which  the  ovarium  contains 
but  one  ovulum.  Loiidon. 

MON'O-TONE,  n.  [Gr.  ndvog,  single,  and  rdvog,  a 
tone  ;  Fr.  monotone.] 

1.  {Mils.)  A  single  tone  or  key;  a  sound 
never  varied.  Dwight. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  sameness  of  tone,  or  unvaried 
pitch  of  the  voice,  in  reading  or  speaking. 

A  kind  of  chant  that  frequently  varies  very  little  from  a 
monotone.  Mason. 

MON-O-TON'I-CAL,  a.  Monotonous.  Chesterfield. 

M0-N6t'0-N0US,  a.  Having  monotony;  want- 
ing variety  in  cadence  or  inflection ;  uniform  in 
sound ;  unvaried.  Warton. 

MO-NOT'O-NorS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
monotonous.  Clarke. 

Mg-Nl)T'0-NOUS-LY,arf.  In  a  monotonous  man- 
ner; with  sameness  of  tone.  Clarke. 

MO-NOT'O-NY,  n.  Uniformity  of  sound ;  con- 
tinuousness  of  the  same  pitch ;  an  irksome 
sameness,  either  in  speaking  or  in  composition. 

M6j^~g-TREM'4-T4,  I  n.  pi.     [Gr.  (;.6vog,  single, 
MON'0-TREME§,  )  andrp^^a,  a  hole.]  (ZotJ/,) 

Ovoviviparous  mammalia,  which  have  a  com- 
mon outlet  for  the  excremental  and  generative 
products ;  Ornitliorhynchus  and  Echidna. 

MON-O-TRI'GLYPH,  n.  [Gr.  fiovog,  single,  and 
Tpiy?.v<pog,  the  triglyph.]  {Ai'ch.)  Such  an  in- 
tercolumniation  in  the  Doric  order  as  brings 
only  one  triglyph  over  it.  Brande. 

M0-N6t'R0-PA,  n.  [Gr.  fiovog,  single,  and  TpintOj 
to  turn.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  parasitical  plants  ; 
—  so  called  from  the  flowers  being  turned  one 
way ;  Indian  pipe ;  pine  sap  ;  bird's-nest ;  Monot- 
ropa  unijiora.  Gray. 

MQ-NOX'Y-LON,  n.  [Gr.  fx6vog,  single,  and  iploVf 
wood.]  A  boat,  or  canoe,  made  of  a  single 
piece  of  wood.  '  Maunda: 

MON'RAD-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  Hydrous  silicate  of 
magnesia  and  iron  ;  —  of  a  pale,  yellow  color. 

Dana. 

MONSEIGNEUR  (mong's5n-yur),  n. ;  pi.  MES- 
SEIGNEUES.  [Fr.  mo7i,  my,  and  seigneur ^  lord.] 
A  title  given  in  France,  before  the  revolution,  to 
the  dauphin ;  —  also  a  title  of  courtesy,  which 
was  prefixed  to  the  titles  of  dukes  and  peers, 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  some  other  ex- 
alted personages.  Brande. 

MONSIEUR  (mos-yiir'  or  mon-ser')  [mo-seu',  Su- 
renne\  m'o'su,  F.;  mong'seor,  7C.  ;  mongs-yor' or 
mos-yiir',  Sm.  ;  mos'ser,  T'1^6.],  n.  ;  pi.  MES- 
SIEURS.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  compellation  of  a  French  gentle- 
man; Sir;  Mr.;  —  abbreviated,  Mons.,  M.i  pi. 
Messrs.,  MM. 

2.  The  title  of  the  French  king*s  eldest 
brother.  Spiers. 

3.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  Frenchman;  — 
so  used  by  early  English  poets. 

A  Frenchman  hie  companion, 
An  eminent  monsieur.  Shal:. 

MON-s66n',  n.  [Arab.  mo«5om,  a  season.  Thomp- 
's07i.  —  Hind,  muosim ;  — Fr.  m.ousson ;  Sp.  mon- 
zon.]  A  periodical  wind  ;  a  modification  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  regular  course  of  the  trade 
winds  in  the  Arabian  and  Indian  seas,  blowing 
from  April  to  October  from  the  south-west,  and 
the  other  six  months  of  the  year  from  the 
north-east.  Brande. 

j6^-  The  south-west  monsoon  is  supposed  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  great  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere 
over  the  extensive  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  during  the 
summer  months.     Brande. 
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MONSTER 

M6n'ST5R,  n.   [L.  monstrum ;  monstro,  to  show ; 
It.  mostro;  Sp.  monstro  ;  Fr.  monstre.] 

1.  Something  out  of  the  common  order  of 
nature  ;  something  extraordinary,  preternatural, 
supernatural,  unnatural,  extravagant,enormous, 
or  excessive  ;  a  prodigy. 

This  is  some  moits/er  of  tlie  isle.  Shak. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  horrible  for  deformity, 
"wickedness,  cruelty,  or  mischief. 

If  she  hve  long, 
And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  eourse  of  death, 
"Women  will  all  turn  monsters.  Shah. 

3.  (Nat.  Hist.)  A  term  applied  to  those  indi- 
viduals amongst  plants  and  animals  "which  pre- 
sent any  irregularity  in  their  general  form,  or 
in  the  form  of  the  organs  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. Eng.  Cyc. 

Syn.  —  See  Miracle. 

MON'STgR,  V.  a.    To  make  monstrous,    [k.] 
Her  otFenco 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  vton.^tp.r8  it.  Shak, 

MON'STfiR-LlKE,  ii.     Like  a  monster.         Shak. 

m6n'ST{;R-TAM-ING,    a.      Subduing   monsters. 
"  That  monster-taminq  king."  Fansliaw. 
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MON'STRANCE,  n.  [L.  monstro,  to 
show.]  {Eecl.)  A  transparent  pyx,  in 
"vvhich  the  consecrated  wafer  is  carried 
in  solemn  processions,  and  exposed 
upon  the  altar  ;  —  sometimes  called 
remonstrance.  FairhoU. 

tMON-STRA'TrON,  n.      [L.  monstra- 

tio.l    A  showing;  proof.        Grafton.  „   —r 

-•  o '    i  J  Monstrance. 

t  MON-STrTf'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  monstrum^  monster, 
audfero,  to  bear.]     Producing  monsters.  Scott. 

MON-STR6s'[-TY,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  monstrous. 

B^  the  same  law,  monstrosity  could  not  incapacitate  from 
marriage.  Arbuthnol. 

2.  Any  thing  which  is  monstrous  ;  a  monster. 

Flying  horses,  black  swans,  hydras,  centaurs,  harpies,  and 
satyra  .  . .  are  mothstrosities,  rarities,  or  else  poetical  fancies. 

Browne. 
JS^  "  The  term  monstrosity  is  often  applied  to  those 
anomalies  only  which  are  apparent  externally,  and 
winch  produce  more  or  less  deformity  ;  but,  in  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  it  includes  every  variation,  either 
external  or  internal,  in  any  organ,  from  its  most  gen- 
eral or  natural  conformation."    En^.  Cyc. 

MON'STROys,  a.  [L.  monstrosus  ;  It.  mostruoso  ; 
Sp.  monstmioso ;  1'  r.  monstreiix.'] 

1.  Deviating  from  the  order  of  nature;  un- 
natural ;  preternatural ;  abnormal ;  prodigious. 

All  vioiiatroiis,  all  prodigict;u8  things. 
Hydras,  and  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire.  Milton. 

2.  Extremely  wonderful;  contrary  to  all  sense 
of  fitness ;  strange. 

O,  monntrousl    O,  strange!    "We  are  haunted!  Slmk. 

3.  Enormous  ;  huge  ;  —  and  the  opposite. 

I  'm  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 
The  monsiroits  bulk  of  this  ingratitude. .  S7iak. 

The  smallest  monstroitfi  mouse'that  creeps.  Shak. 

4.  Shocking ;  hateful ;  horrible  ;  dreadful. 

So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monsti-ojis  life.  Shak. 

5.  Full  of  monsters  or  strange  creatures. 

"Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 

Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Enormous. 

MON'STROUS,  ad.  Exceedingly ;  very  much. 
"A  7nonsirotis  thick  oil."    [Vulgar.]         Bacon. 

m6N'STR0US-LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  monstrous  man- 
ner ;  shockingly ;  horribly ;  unnaturally. 
2.  To  an  enormous  degree ;  extravagantly. 

Who  with  his  wife  is  monstrously  in  love.  Dryden. 

MdN'STROyS-NESS.  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  monstrous  ;  enormity.  B.  Jonson. 

t  MON-STRU-OS'l-TY,  /t.     Monstrosity.       Shak. 

MON-TAN'IC,  a.  [L.  montanus,  from  mons,  a 
mountain.]     Relating  to  mountains.         Synart. 

MON'TA-NINE,  n.  (Ckem.)  The  bitter  principle 
of  the  St.  Lucia  bark.  Hoblyn. 

MCiN'TA-NI^M,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  tenets  of 
Montanus,  a  Phrygian  of  the  second  century, 
who  pretended  to  a  new  revelation,  claiming 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  made  him  his  organ  for  de- 
livering a  more  perfect  form  of  discipline  than 
that  -which  was  delivered  by  the  apostles.  Hook. 


MON'TA-NIST,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Montanus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth ;  —  called  also, 
a  Phrygian,  or  Cataphrygian,  Hook. 


a.    {Eccl.  Hist.)  Belong- 
ing to  Montanus  or  to  the 
Bp.  Hall. 


MON-TA-NIS'TIC, 
M(5N-TA-NiS'Tl-CAL, 
Montanists. 

MON'TA-NIZE,  v.  n.  {Eccl.)  To  follow  the  opin- 
ions of  Montanus.  Hooker. 

MON'TANT,  n.     [Fr.  moiiter,  to  mount.] 

1,  A  term  in  tenciug.  Shak. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  upright  piece  in  a.  system  of 
framing.  Brande. 

MOJ^T-DE-PJETE  (mong'de-pe'a-ta),  n.  [Fr.] 
Mount  of  piety.  —  See  Mount  of  Piety. 

M6J\r-TE-FI-Js'  Cd,n.  Anltalidinv/me.Simtnonds. 

MON'TJ^M,  71.  The  name  of  an  ancient  custom, 
still  prevalent  among  the  scholars  of  Eton 
College,  England,  which  consists  in  their  pro- 
ceeding every  third  year,  on  Whit-Tuesday,  to  a 
tumulus  fL.  ad  inontem)  near  the  Bath  road, 
and  exacting  money  for  salt,  as  it  is  called,  from 
all  persons  present  or  passers  by.  The  salt 
money  is  given  to  the  captain,  or  senior  scholar, 
to  assist  in  defraying  his  expenses  at  the  uni- 
versity. Brande. 

MON-TE'RO,  n.  [Sp.  ^nonteraJ]  A  horseman's 
cap.     [r.]  Bacon. 

MON'TETH,  or  MON-TETH'  [inon-t6th',  Wb.  Km- 
rick,  Wr.;  mon-t6th',  K.  ;  ni5n'ieth,  Sin.'],  n.  A 
vessel  for  washing  or  cooling  wine-glasses  ;  — 
so  named  from  the  inventor. 

New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Montefh 

Has  by  one  vessel  saved  his  name  from  death.  King. 

MOJ^TERS  (mong'tiirz),  n.  pi.  [Fr.  monter,  to 
mount.]  A  class  of  French  workmen,  who  ar- 
range artificial  flowers  into  wreaths  and  trim- 
mings. Sinimonds. 

MON-Tip-ZU'MA,  n.  (Bo^.)  Ashowyplant.  Loudon. 

MONTH  (munth),  n.  [Goth,  menath  ;  A.  S.  mo- 
nath ;  -inona,  the  moon ;  Ger.  monat ;  Dut. 
7naand;  Dan.  maaned ;^w.  Tnanad.  —  Gr.  n>'iv; 
L.  mensis;  It.  7nese;  Sp.  7nes ;  Fr.  Tnois.]  The 
twelfth  part  of  the  calendar  year  ;  —  popularly, 
the  space  of  four  weeks. 

j^^  The  calendar  moiitli  has  30  or  31  days,  except 
February,  which  has  28,  and  in  leap-year  99 ;  the 
solar  month,  nearly  30^  days;  the  lunar  month,  or  a 
lunation,  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon,  about 
99J  days. 

MONTH'LING,  n.  Something  which  lasts  a  month. 

Yet  hail  to  thee. 
Frail,  feeble  monthling.  Wordsworth. 

MONTH'LY  (munth'Ie),  a.  1.  Continuing  a  month, 
or  performed  in  a  month. 

Monthly  revolutions  of  the  moon  about  the  earth.       Bentley. 
2.  Happening   every  month;    as,    '■'■Monthly 
publications";  '■^ Moiithly  payments." 

MONTH'LY,   ad.     1,    Once   in   a   month;    every 

month.  Shak. 

2.  +  As  if  influenced  by  the  moon.  Middleton. 

MONTH'LY,  n.  A  magazine  or  periodical  pub- 
lished regularly  once  a  month. 

Except  this  chronicle  of  new  publications,  all  themonthh'es 
above  named  had  passed  away  before  Cave  started  "  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,"  Oeni.  Mag. 

t  MONTH'S'-MIND,  n.  1.  A  celebration,  either  a 
religious  service,  or  a  feast,  in  remembrance  of 
a  person,  a  month  after  his  death.  Bale. 

2.  An  eager  desire  or  longing.  *'  You  have  a 
m.ont7i's-mind  to  them."  Shak. 

jR®^"  "  Between  these  two  significations  there  is  no 
imaginable  connection;  for,  even  granting  that  the 
funeral  feast  might  be  an  object  of  eager  desire  to 
those  who  were  to  attend  the  celebration,  yet  no  use 
of  language  would  lead  persons  to  say  that  they  had 
a  month!' s-mind,  when  they  only  meant  to  say,  that 
they  were  desirous  to  be  at  such  a  ceremony.  Mr. 
Croft  explains  the  phrase  to  allude  to  '  a  woman's 
loncing  ; '  which,  he  says,  '  usually  take^  place  (or 
commences,  at  least)  in  the  first  month  of  pregnan- 
cy.' "   JVares. 

m6n'TI-A  (m6n'she-5i),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
aquatic  plants  ;  water  chickweed.  Loudon. 

m6N-TI-CEL'LITE,  77..  {Min.)  A  yellowish  min- 
eral ;  a  variety  of  chrysolite.  Dana. 

MON'TI-CLE,  n.  [L.  monticeUus,  dim.  of  mo7is, 
a  mountain.]  A  hillock;  a  little  hill,  [n.]  Bailey. 


MOODY 

MON-TIC'y-LATE,  u.  Having  little  projections 
or  elevations.  Smart. 

MON'TJ-CULE,  n.     Monticle.     [ii.]  Craiff. 

MON-TlO'U-LOUS,  a.  Full  of  little  hills;  mon- 
ticulate.     [ii.]  Maunder. 

MON-Tigf'^-NOtJS,  a.  [L.  mons,  mantis,  a  moun- 
tain, and  Gr.  ycios,  race,  stock.]  Produced  on 
mountains,     [ii.]  gcott. 

MONT-MAE'TRiTK,  n.  {Min.)  A  compound  of 
the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  found  as  a 
mineral  of  a  yellowish  color  at  Montmdrtre, 
near  Paris.  Maunder. 

MOJV-TOIR'  (inon-twbr'),  ».  [Fr. ;  monter,  to 
mount.]  (Man.)  A  stone  or  block  used  in 
mounting  a  horse  ;  a  horse-block.  Johnson. 

MON'TON,  n.  [Sp.]  {Mining.)  A  term  applied 
to  a  heap  of  ore;  a  batch  under  the  process  of 
amalgamation.  Simmonds. 

MON-TROSS',  n.  (Mil.)  An  under  gunner ;  ama- 
tross.     [r.]  Bailey. 

t  MON'TURE,  n.    [Fr.]   A  saddle  horse.  Fairfax. 

MON'U-MBNT,  n.  [L.  momimentiim ;  moneo,  to  re- 
mind ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  moimmento ;  Fr.  mo7ium&tit.'] 

1.  Any  thing  made  or  done  in  memory  of  a 
person  or  an  event ;  a  memorial ;  a  remem- 
brancer ;  a  testimonial ;  a  record. 

And  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook  in  memory 
Or  monument  to  ages.  Milton. 

2.  A  structure  or  device  placed  as  a  memo- 
rial of  a  person  deceased,  or  of  a  remarkable 
event ;  as,  *'  Pompey's  monument  "  ;  "  London 
monument "  ;  "  Bunker  Hill  monument." 

3.  A  tomb  ;  a  gravestone ;  a  cenotaph.  "Her 
body  sleeps  in  Capers  monument."  Shak. 

4.  A  stone  or  heap  of  stones  or  other  perraa- 
ment  mark  of  a  limit  or  boundary.  Ogihie. 

Syn.  — Monument,  memorial,  and  remembrancer  are 
applied  to  that  whicli  was  intended  to  keep  some- 
tliing  in  mind.  Tombstones,  gravestones,  cenotaphs, 
pyramids,  and  pillars  are  monuments.  Tlie  Lord's 
supper  was  instituted  as  a  memoHal  of  our  Saviour's 
deatli.  A  rememhrancer  is  sometliing:  to  retnind  one 
of  what  should  be  remembered. — A  cenotaph  is  a 
monument  of  one  whose  body  is  not  buried  under  it. 

MON-y-MEN'TAL,  a.  1.  Relating  to  a  monu- 
ment; as,  "  A  m07iwm(?«^onnscription." 

2.  Belonging  to  a  tomb  or  a  cenotaph. 

Soflly  may  he  be  possest 

Of  ills  monumental  rest.  Croshaw. 

3.  Memorial;  commemorative;  preserving 
memory.  *^  Vine  or  monumental  oa]^."     Milton. 

And  hangs  the  monumental  crown  on  high,         Dryclen. 

m6n-U-MEN'TAL-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  memorial; 
memorially.  Gayton. 

m66,  v.  n.  [Gr.  fx6,  an  imitation  of  the  sound 
made  by  murmuring  with  the  lips  closed.]  To 
make  the  noise  of  a  cow;  to  low; — written 
also  mue.     [A  child's  word.]  Todd. 

MOO,  n.     1.  The  noise  of  a  cow  ;   the  act  of  low- 
ing. Jamieson, 
2.  A  Burmese  weight,  rather  more  than  half 
an  ounce.                                                 Simynonds, 

m66d,  n.  [Goth,  mods ;  A.  S.  mod,  mind,  dispo- 
sition, passion  ;  Ger.  miiih,  mind,  spirit,  cour- 
age ;  Dut.  moed  ;  Dan.  &■  Sw.  mod,  mood.  — L. 
modus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  modo  ;  Fr.  mode."] 

1.  Temper  of  mind ;  state  of  mind  as  affected 
by  any  passion ;  disposition ;  humor ;  frame. 
"To  thwart  me  in  my  mood."  Shak. 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood.  Sliak. 

2.  Anger  ;  rage  ;  heat  of  mind ;  temper,    [r.] 
Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  stabbed  unto  the  heart.        Shak. 

3.  {Gram.)  The  form  of  a  verb,  showing 
the  manner  in  which  the  being,  action,  or  pas- 
sion is  represented;  —  ^vritten  also  mode.  —  See 
Mode.  Murray. 

m66d'!-LY,  ffid.     Sadly;  pensively.        Cotgrave. 

m66d'1-NESS,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
moody  ;  suUenness ;  ill-humor.  Todd. 

MOOD'Y,  a.     1.  Subject  to  moods  or  humors. 


Moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 


Oray. 


2.   Out  of  humor  ;    angry ;   petulant ;  peev- 
ish ;  fretful ;  irritable ;  irascible  ;  passionate. 
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Thou  art  us  hot  a  Jack  in  thy  mood  as  any  in  Italy,  and  as 
soon  moved  to  be  moody,  and  as  soon  viootly  to  be  moved.MciA. 

3.  Gloomy  ;  sad ;  pensive  ;  saturnine. 

Sfoody  and  dull  melancholy.  Shah. 

4.  Corresponding,  ox  suited,  to  moods. 
Give  me  some  music—  music,  moody  food 

Of  us  that  trade  in  love.  Shak. 

m66d'Y-MAd,  a.    Mad  with  anger.  Shak. 

M66L'LJiH,  n.  A  Turkish  judge ;  amollah.Pertms. 

m66n,  n.  [A.  S.  mona ;  Ger.  mond ;  Dut.  maan ; 
Dan.  maane ;  Sw.  mane.  —  Gr.  itrivri.'] 

1.  The  changing  luminary  of  the  night ;  the 

heavenly  orb  which  revolves  round  the  earth  ; 

the  earth's  satellite. 

I  saw  the  new  moon,  late  yestreen, 

Wi'  the  old  moon  in  her  arms.  Lady  Wardlaw. 

2.  A  satellite  of  a  primary  planet ;  as,  "  Sat- 
urn and  his  moons." 

3.  The  period  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon, 
or  the  time  from  one  new  moon  to  another ;  a 
lunation;  a  month.  "  Not  many  moons."  Shak. 

4.  {Fort.)  An  outwork  resembling  a  crescent 
in  form ;  a   crescent ;  a  half-moon.         Wright. 

MOON'— BEAM,  n.    A  beam  or  ray  of  lunar  light. 

m66n'-BLIND,  n.  Dim-sighted ;  purblind.  Scott. 

m66n'-CALF  (-kiifj,  n.  1.  A  monster  ;  a  preter- 
natural, deformed  creature;  —  a  term  applied 
to  a  false  conception,  supposed  anciently  to  be 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

Under  the  dead  mooncalf  ^b  [Caliban's]  gabardine.      Shak. 

2.  A  dolt ;  a  stupid  fellow.  "  The  sotted 
moon-calf'' ^'^'^Rs."  Dryden. 

m66n'-OUL'MJ-NAT-ING,  a.  Culminating  with 
the  moon.  Clarke. 

MOON'— DI-AL,  ■«.  A  dial  to  show  the  time  by 
the  moon.  Ash. 

MOON'jpD,  a.  Moon-like  ;  like  the  new  moon  or  a 
crescent ;  lunated.    "  Mooned  horns."     Milton. 

m66n'{T,  n.     A  little  moon.  Bp.  Hall. 

m66n'— EYE,  71.  A  disease  in  a  horse's  eye.  Crabb. 

m66n'-EYED  (-id),  a.     1.  Having  eyes  affected 

by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  Johnson. 

2.  Dim-eyed  ;  purblind.  Dryden. 

m66n'-FEEN,  n.  i^Bot.)  A  plant  belonging  to 
the  genus  Hemionitis.  Ainsworth. 

m66n'_FISH,  m.  (Ich.)  A  fish  of  a  silver  color 
found  in  the  Antilles  ;  Ephippus  gigas.   Storer. 

m66ng,  n.  {Bat.)  A  variety  of  pulse  cultivated 
in  India  ;  Phaseolus  Mungo.  Simmonds. 

m66n'|SH,  a.    Like,  or  variable  as,  the  moon. 

At  which  time  would  I,  bein^  but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve, 
be  effeminate,  changeable,  longing,  and  liking.  Shak, 

m66n'L5SS,  a.  Destitute  of  a  moon.  "  One 
moonless  night."  Dryden. 

ModN'IJGHT  (-lit),  n.    The  light  of  the  moon. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank.        Shak. 

MOON'LIGHT  (-lit),  a.  Illuminated  by  the  moon. 

Alone  and  gazing  on  the  moonlight  sea.  Soufhey. 

fMOON'LING,  ».     A  simpleton.  B.Jonson. 

JB£S^ "  A  pretty  expression  for  a  fool  or  lunatic, 
which  should  not  have  been  suffered  to  grow  obso- 
lete."    Qifford. 

MOON'LIT,  14.    Lighted  by  the  moon  ;  moonlight. 

*Tis  sweet  to  hear 
At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep, 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier. 
By  distance  mellowed,  o'er  the  waters  sweep.    Byron. 

m66n'— LOVED,  a.   Loved  when  the  moon  shines. 

Leaving  their  moon-loved  maze.  Milton. 

m66n'-MAD-N5SS,  71.     Lunacy.  Shelley. 

MOON'-RA-KfR,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  uppermost 
sail,  occasionally  carried  by  American  vessels 
in  light  winds,  above  the  sky-sail ;  —  called  also 
moon-sail.  Simmonds. 

m66n'R1|E,  n.    The  rising  of  the  moon.  Byron. 

m66n'-SAIL,  re.  (Naut.)  A  small  sail,  some- 
times carried  in  light  winds,  above  a  sky-sail ; 
a  moon-raker.  Dana. 

m66n'-SEED,  re.  {Bot.)  A  climbing  plant,  so 
called  from  the  crescent-like  shape  of  its  seeds  ; 
Menispermttm  Canadense.  Gray. 


MOON'SHEE,  re.  A  Mussulman  linguist,  em- 
ployed as  interpreter  or  scribe.  Simmonds. 

MobN'SHINE,  ».     L  The  light  of  the  moon. 

2.  Show  without  substance ;  visionary  stuff; 
pretence  ;  a  trifle  ;  something  of  no  value. 

3.  {In  burlesque.)  A  month. 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 

Lag  of  a  brother.  Shak. 

m66n'SHINE,    I  a.    Illuminated  by  the  moon  ; 

m66n'SHI-NY,  )  moonlight.  Swift. 

You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night.        Sliak. 

I  went  to  see  him  in  a  moonshmy  niglit.  Addison. 

MOOJ^'SIFF^n.  A  native  judge.  [India.]  Brown. 

MOON'— STONE,  re.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  adulaiia, 
or  resplendent  felspar,  presenting,  when  pol- 
ished, chatoyant  or  pearly  reflections.       Dana. 

m66n'-STRUCK,  a.  Lunatic ;  affected  by  the 
moon.     "  Moon-struck  madness."  Milton. 

m66n'-TRE'F6iL,  «.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  Medi- 
cago,  or  medic  ;  Medicago  arborca.        Loudon. 

MOON'WORT  (-wurt),  re.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  fern 
of  the  genus  Botrychium..  Loudon.     Gray. 

Md^N'Y,  a.  Related  to,  or  like,  the  moon,  or  a 
crescent;  lunated;  having  a  crescent 'for  the 
standard.     "  Moony  shield."  Pope. 

MOOR,  re.  [A.  S.  mor,  waste  land,  whether  heath, 
bog,  or  mountain;  Ger.  moor,  Tnorast;  Dut. 
moer;  Dan.  morads;   Sw.  moras.] 

1.  An  extensive  waste,  or  tract  of  low  land, 
covered  with  heath,  and  having  a  soil  which 
consists  of  poor,  light  earth,  mixed  with  peat ; 
a  heath.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  marsh  ;  a  fen  ;  a  bog ;  a  swamp.  Spenser. 
To  blow  a  moor  [Fr.  d  TnortJ,  to  sound  a  horn  at  the 

fall  of  a  deer. 

MOOR,  re.  [Gr.  Mavp6i ;  jiavpds,  dark  ;  L.  Maiirus  ; 
It.  §  Sp.  Moro ;  Fr.  Maure.  —  Dut.  Moor.] 

1.  A  native  of  Mauritania,  so  called  by  the 
Romans  as  being  the  land  of  dark-skinned 
people  ;  —  also  of  that  part  of  Africa  now  called 
Barbary,  including  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli. 

2.  A  blackamoor  ;  a  negro. 

That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coal-black  Moor.         Sliak. 

MOOR,  V.  a.  [Sp.  amarrar ;  Fr.  amarrer  ;  Dut. 
maarenj  meeren:  —  perhaps  allied  to  L.  moror, 
to  delay ;  or  to  A.  S.  amerran,  to  hinder.]     [i. 

MOORED  ;  pp.  MOORING,    MOORED.]      To    SeCUre 

or  confine,  as  a  ship,  in  a  station,  by  two  an- 
chors and  cables  or  chains. 

And  to  that  intent  he  both  moored  his  ship,  and  sent  his 
sails  ashore  the  first  day  he  landed.  Oldys. 

m66r,  V.  re.  To  be  confined  by  anchors  and  ca- 
bles or  chains. 

At  length  on  oozy  ground  his  galles's  moor.      Dryden. 

MOOR'A^E,  ?t.  A  place  or  station  for  mooring  ; 
moorings.  Todd. 

m66r'BAND-PAN,  re.  {Geol.)  A  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  an  indurated  combination  of  clay, 
small  stones,  and  iron.  Farm.  Ency. 

m66r'— BRED,  It.  Produced  in  marshes.  Drayton. 

m66r'-BUZ-ZARD,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
order  Accipitres  and  family  Falconidce;  marsh- 
harrier  ;  duck-hawk  ;  harpy ;  Circus  t^'ugino- 
sus.  Yarrell. 

m66r'-COAL,  re.  {Geol.)  A  kind  of  friable  lig- 
nite. Roberts. 

m66e'-C6CK,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  fowl  of  the  genus 
Tetrao;  red  grouse.  —  See  Grouse.    Eng.Cyc. 

The  moor-cock  springs  on  whirring  wings. 

Among  the  blooming  heather.  Bums. 

m66r'5SS,  re.    A  female  Moor.  Campbell. 

m66r'-P0Wl,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  name  of  the  red 
grouse  ;  moor-cock.  Eng.  Cye. 

MOOR'-GAME,  re.    Red  game  ;  grouse.   Johnson. 

m66e'-GRAsS,  re.  {Bot.)  An  inferior  sort  of 
grass,  of  the  genus  Sesteria.  Farm.  Ency. 

m66r'-HEN,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  water  fowl  of  the 
genus  Gallinula  and  family  Rallidce ;  the  water- 
hen  ;  Gallinula  ehloropus.  Yarrell. 

m66r'!NG,  re.;  pi.  MdoE'iNG?.  {Naut.)  1.  The 
actof  securing  a  ship  in  a  harbor  by  anchors,  &c. 


2.  "Weights  or  anchors  and  chains  laid  across 
a  river  or  harbor  to  confine  a  ship.  Burke. 

3.  pi.  A  place  for  securing  a  ship  by  an- 
chors. Clarke. 

m66r'!NC-BL6cK,  re.  {Naut.)  A  sort  of  cast- 
iron  anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

MOOR'JSH,  u..   Fenny ;  marshy  ;  watery.  Burton. 

MOOR'ISH,  a.  [From  L.  Maurus,  a  Moor.]  Of 
or  relating  to  the  Moors  ;  moresque ;  as,  "  Moor- 
ish architecture."  P.  Cyl. 

MOOR'LAND,  re.  1.  A  tract  of  wateiy  ground ;  a 
marsh ;  a  fen  ;  a  moor.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  waste  land  ;  a  barren  district.  Broekett. 

,6®"  In  Scotland,  moorland,  or  muirland,  is  flat 
ground  covered  with  heath.     Ogilvie. 

MOOR'-STONE,  re.  A  whitish  kind  of  granite, 
found  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  other  parts 
of  England,  and  much  used  for  steps,  and  the 
coarser  parts  of  buildings.  Francis. 

m66r;-TIt-L!NG,  re.  {Omith.)  A  species  of 
Saxicola;  the  chick-stone ;  stone-chatter;  stone- 
chat;  stone-smith;  stone-smick;  Saxicola  ru- 
bieola.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MOOR'y,  a.  Marshy;  fenny;  watery;  moorish. 
"  Moory  vales."  Fairfax. 

MdoR'Y,  re.     A  brown  cloth  in  India.  Simmonds. 

m66sE,  n.  [Indian.]  {Zoiil.)  An  animal  of  the 
genus  Cerzus,  and  the  largest  of  the  deer  kind, 
found  in  cold  northern  climates,  as  in  Canada 
and  Maine,  and  in  corresponding  latitudes  of 
Europe  and  Asia;  elk;  moose-deer;  Cervus 
alecs,  or  Alces  malchis.  —  See  Elk.    Eng.  Cyc. 

MOOSE'-DEER,  re.    The  moose.  Eng.  Cyc. 

m66se'W00D  (-wud),  re.  {Bot.)  1.  A  tree  of  the 

genus  Acer,  or  maple  ;  striped  maple  ;  striped 

dogwood ;  Acei'  Pennsylvanicum.  Gray. 

2.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Dirca ;  leathenvood ; 

Dircapalustris.  Gray. 

M66s-T4-BiD',n.  Ahigh priest.  [Turk.]Pertjres. 

MOOT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  motian,  to  meet  for  conver- 
sation, to  discuss  ;  mot,  an  assembly  ;  Gael.  mod. 

—  Crabb  says,  from  L.  movere,  to  move  or  agitate. 

—  Johnson  suggests,  from  Fr.  m^)t,  a  word.]  [i. 
M  OOTED  ;  pp.  MOOTING,  MOOTED.]  To  debate ;  to 
discuss ;  to  argue  for  or  against ;  to  dispute ;  — 
especially  to  argue,  as  a  fictitious  case  by  way 
of  exercise  ;  to  plead,  as  a  mock  cause.  Burrill. 

A  bad  habit  to  moot  cases  on  the  supposed  ruin  of  the 
constitution.  Burke. 

m66t,  v.  re.  {Law.)  To  argue  or  plead  upon  a 
supposed  cause  by  way  of  exercise. 

He  talks  as  freely  as  if  he  had  mooted  seven  years  in  the 
inns  of  court.  Earle. 

MOOT,  re.  {Law.)  An  argument  of  causes  by 
way  of  exercise;  an  argument  of  fictitious 
causes ;  —  a  debate  ;  a  dispute.  Bacon. 

Moots  were  a  sort  of  exercise  in  the  inns  of  courts,  usually 
performed  by  students  preparatory  to  their  commencine 
practice.  Otrf*! 

A  constant  attendant  at  moots  and  lectures.      Plowden. 

MOOT,  re.  A  piece  of  hard  wood,  hooped  with  iron 
at  each  end,  used  in  making  blocks.  Simmonds. 

m66t,  a.  Debatable;  disputable;  unsettled;  in 
question;  subject  to  argument;  as,  "A  moot 
case  "  ;  "A  moot  point."  Dryden. 

m66t'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  mooted  ;  that  ad- 
mits of  question.  Dibdin. 

m66t'-CASE,  re.  {Law.)  A  case  or  point  to  be 
mooted  or  argued ;  a  disputable  case.    Dryden. 

MOOT'-COURT,  re.  {Law.)  A  court  held  for  the 
purpose  of  arguing  imaginary  cases.         Story. 

m66t':PD,  p.  a.     1.  Debated  ;  controverted. 

2.  {Her.)  Plucked  up  by  the  roots.  Ainsworth. 

m66t'5R,  re.     A  disputer  of  moot  points.   Todd. 

MOOT'pR,  re.   A  maker  of  tree-nails,  for  fastening 

the  planks  of  a  ship.  Simmonds. 

MOOT'— HALL,  re.   1.  A  council  chamber ;  a  town 

hall ;  hall  of  judgment. 

Then  they  led  Jesus  to  Cniaphas,  into  the  ?7joo/-/ian,  and  it 

was  early.  John  xviii.  28,  Wickli^'e's  Trans. 

2.  (Law.)  The  place  where  moot  cases  were 
anciently  argued.  Burrill. 

MOOT'-HILL,  re.    (Law.)  A  hill  of  meeting  or 
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council;  an  elevated  place  in  the  open  air 
where  public  assemblies  or  courts  were  held  by 
the  Britons.  Burrill, 

m66t'-HOUSE,  n.     A  moot-hall,  Todd. 

MOOT'ING,  ii.  The  exercise  of  pleading  a  mock 
cause.  Overbury. 

m56t'MAN,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  argued  moot 
cases  in  the  inns  of  court.  Burrill. 

m6p,  n.  [W.  mopa^  or  mop  ;  Gael,  moipeal,  mob : 
—  L.  niappa,  a  napkin.] 

1.  A  utensil  for  cleaning  floors,  as  pieces  of 
cloth  or  locks  of  wool  fixed  to  a  handle.    Swift. 

2.  t  A  wry  mouth  or  grin  made  in  contempt. 

Each  one,  tripping  on  hia  toe, 

"Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow.  Skak. 

3.  A  meeting  or  country  fair  for  hiring  ser- 
vants.    [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

m6p,  v.  a.  [i.  mopped;  pp.  mopping,  mopped.] 
To  rub  or  clean  with  a  mop.  Johnson. 

t  MOP,  V.  71.  To  make  wry  mouths  or  to  grin  in 
contempt.  Shak, 

m6p'— BOARD,  n.  A  narrow  board  placed  edge- 
wise on  the  floor  round  the  sides  of  a  room ; 
wash-board ;  skirting.  Holyoke. 

MOPE,  V.  n.  [Dut.  moppen,  to  pout.]  To  be 
stupid ;  to  drowse  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  gloom, 
inattention,  or  stupidity ;  to  be  very  dull  and 
spiritless.     "  Moping  melancholy."  Milton, 

MOPE,  V.  a.    To  make  spiritless,  gloomy,  or  stupid. 

Many  men  are  undone  by  this  means,  moped,  and  so  de- 
jected tliat  they  are  never  to  oe  recovered.  Burton. 

MOPE,  n.     A  spiritless,  inattentive  person. 

No  meagre,  luuse-rid  mope,  adust  and  thin.  Pope. 

MOPE'— EYED  (mop'id),  a.  Short-sighted ;  pur- 
blind ;  mopsical.  Bp.  Bramhall. 

MOPE'FUL,  a.  Drowsy;  stupid;  moping.  Brown. 

MOP'ING,  p.  a.  Drowsing;  drowsy;  sluggish; 
dull ;  mopish.  Gray. 

MOP'ING,  n.  The  state  of  one  who  mopes ;  a 
gloomy  mood.     "  Museful  mopings,'*      Dnjden. 

MOP'ISH,  a.     Spiritless;  inattentive;  dejected. 

A  sort  of  mopish  and  unsociable  creaturea.         Killingbeclc. 

MOP'|SH-LY,  ad.  In  a  mopish  manner.  Bp.  Hall. 

MOP'ISH-NESS,  n.  Dejection  ;  dulness  ;  gloomy 
listlessness.  Bp.  Hall. 

MOP  'LAHj  n.   A  Mahometan  inhabitant  of  Mal- 
abar. Brande. 
MOP'PJJT,  n.     [From  mop  ;  L.  mappa,  a  napkin.] 

1.  A  puppet  made  of  rags  or  cloths.  Johnson. 

2.  A  fondling  name  for  a  little  girl.    Dnjden. 

MOP'SJEY,  n.     1.  A  moppet;  a  rag-baby. /oAnson. 

2.  A  slattern;  a  drab.  Roget. 

3.  A  woolly  variety  of  dog.  Ogilvie. 
MOP'S(-CAL,  a.   Mope-eyed;  short-sighted;  pur- 
blind; blind  of  one  eye.  Bailey. 

MO'PUS,  n.     A  drone  ;  a  dreamer;  a  mope. 

I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus.  Swift. 

MO-QUJETTE ',  {mo-ket'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  tapestry 
iBrussels  carpet  o^  a  fine  quality  ;  —  a  species  of 
Wilton  carpet.  Simmonds. 

MO'R^,  n.  A  valuable  South  American  wood, 
used' for  ships'  timbers  and  planks.    Simmonds. 

MO  'Rj3,  n.  [L.]  {Law.)  Culpable  delay  or  de- 
fault*; neglect.  Burrill. 

MO-RAINE',  n.  [Fr.]  (Geol.)  An  accumulation 
of  stones,  gravel,  or  sand,  and  debris,  along  the 
bases  of  glaciers  in  valleys  and  ravines  of 
mountains.  Murchison. 

MOR'AL,  a.  [L.  moraUs\  mos,  moris,  manner, 
custom;  It.  morale;  Sp.  .^  Fr.  momZ.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  according  to,  the  received 
and  customary  rule  of  right  ai>d  duty  between 
man  and  man  ;  relating  to,  or  in  accordance 
with,  morality  or  morals  ;  ethical. 

Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands.       Dnjden. 

2.  Relating  to  the  private  and  social  duties  of 
men,  as  distinct  from  civil  responsibilities ;  re- 
lating to  a  law  of  right  and  wrong,  conceived  of 
as  obligatory  in  its  own  nature,  and  not  de- 
pending on  human  laws  ;  —  opposed  to  positive. 

Moral  duties  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  prior 
to  external  command;  "  positive"  duties  do  not  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  external  command.    ButU:r. 


A  "positive"  precept  concerns  a  thing  that  is  right  be- 
cause it  is  commanded;  a  moral  respects  a  thing  commanded 
because  it  is  right.  A  Jew  was  bound  to  honor  his  parents, 
and  also  to  worship  at  Jerusalem;  the  former  was  command- 
ed because  it  was  right,  and  the  latter  was  right  because  it 
was  commanded.  Whately. 

3.  Subject  to  a  principle  of  duty;  bound  to 
do  what  is  right ;  capable  of  discriminating 
between  right  and  wrong  ;  accountable. 

Amoral  agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable  of  those  actions 
that  have  n  moral  quality,  and  which  can  properly  be  de- 
nominated good  or  evil  in  a  moral  sense,  virtuous  or  vicious, 
commendable  or  faulty.  Edwards. 

4.  Voluntary ;  implying  conscience  and  free 
will ;  that  admits  of  a  choice  between  doing  or 
not  doing,  in  view  of  the  supposed  right  or 
wrong  quality  of  the  deed. 

Keep,  at  least,  within  the  compass  of  moral  actions,  which 
have  in  them  vice  or  virtue.  Hooker. 

5.  Good,  as  estimated  by  a  standard  of  right 
and  wrong;  virtuous  ;  just ;  honest;  —  the  op- 
posite of  immoral;  as,  ^'-  AmoralXUe." 

6.  Supported  by  the  customary  course  of 
things  ;  probable  ;  —  opposed  to  demonstrative; 
as,  "  Moral  certainty  "  ;  "  Moral  evidence." 

In  reasoning,  the  word  moral  is  opposed  to  "demonstra- 
tive," and  means  probable.  Fleming. 
Political  reason  is  a  computing  principle  —  adding,  sub- 
tracting, multiplying,  and  dividing,  morally,  and  not  meta- 
physically or  mathematically,  true  moral  demonstrations. 

Burke. 

Moral  evidence  is  founded  on  the  principles  we  have  from 

consciousness  and  common  sense,  improved  by  experience. 

Dr.  Campbell. 

7.  Relating  to  mind,  and  not  to  matter;  not 
physical ;  as,  "  Moral  science." 

I  wonder  that  thou,  being  born  under  Saturn,  goest  about 
to  apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief.        Shak. 

The  moral  law,  the  law  of  God,  prescribing  personal 
and  social  duties  and  prohibiting  transgressions  ;  the 
law  of  the  ten  commandmentB,  in  distinction  from 
the  ceremonial  law.  — Moral  faculty ^  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong;  the  moral  sense;  conscience.  —  Moral 
precepts  Rve  things  commanded  because  they  are  right : 
positive  precepts,  tilings  right  because  they  are  com- 
manded. —  Moral  philosophy,  moral  science,  the  science 
of  human  duty,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, its  springs  and  faculties  of  action,  and  of  the 
various  relations  in  which  man,  as  a  moral  and  social 
being,  is,  or  may  be,  placed.  See  Ethics. — Moral 
sense,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  conscience. 

MOR'AL,  n.  1.  The  doctrine  or  practical  appli- 
cation of  a  fable  or  story  ;  the  practical  lesson 
derived  from  any  event,  experience,  or  history: 
as,  "The  moral  of  the  French  revolution." 

The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  tlie  poet,  as  being  the 

froundwork  of  his  instruction;  this  being  formed,  he  con- 
rives  such  a  design  or  fable  as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the 
moral.  Dryden. 

Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport.  Shak. 

2.  Morality.  —  See  Morals,     [r.] 

Their  moral  and  economy 

Most  perfectly  they  made  agree.  Prior. 

t  MOR'AL,  V.  7t.     To  moralize. 

When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time.  Shale. 

MO-RALE',  n.     [Fr.]     1.  That  which  pertains  to 

the  mind ;  morality ;  morals  ;  ethics-       Clarke. 

2.  The  men  of  an  army  or  a  fleet.         Clarke. 

t  m6r'AL-^R,  n.     A  moralizer.  Shak. 

MOR'AL-IST,  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  moralista ;  Fr.  mo- 
raliste.'] 

1.  One  who  teaches  morality  or  the  dxities  of 
life  ;  a  moral  philosopher.  Wotton. 

2.  One  who  practises  morality:  —  a  mere 
moral,  as  distinguished  from  a  religious,  man. 
"Another  is  carnal,  and  a  mere  moralist.^' South. 

MO-RAL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  moralitas ;  It.  moralith; 
Sp.  morali'dad;  Fr.  morajite.'] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong;  the  doc- 
trine or  practice  of  the  duties  of  human  life ; 
morals  ;  ethics. 

Morality  is  the  rule  which  teaches  us  to  live  soberly  and 
honestly.  Bp.  Home. 

The  system  of  morality  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  writings 
of  ancient  sages  falls  very  short  of  that  delivered  in  the 
gospel.  Swift. 

2.  The  practice  of  duty ;  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  ;  virtue  ;  goodness.  Coleridge. 

3.  The  quality  of  an  action  as  estimated  by  a 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  which  there- 
fore implies  free  agency. 

The  moraliti/  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the  ft-oedom  of 
that  principle  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  in  the  agent's  power, 
having  all  things  ready  and  requisite  to  the  performance  of 
an  action,  either  to  perform  or  not  perform  it.  South. 

4.  An  old  kind  of  drama  or  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, made  by  monks,  friars,  and  other 
ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  the 


characters  were  allegorical  personifications  of 
the  virtues  and  vices.  Warton, 

Syn.  — "Moral  philosophy,  morality,  ethics,  casuis- 
try, and  natural  law  mean  all  the  same  thing,  namely, 
that  science  which  teaches  men  their  duty  and  tho 
reasons  of  it."  Paley.  Of  these  terms,  the  least  sci- 
entific and  most  popular  is  morality,  which  is  very 
commonly  used  as  synonymous  with  morals,  to  signify 
the  practice  of  the  duties  of  life.  Manners  respect 
the  minor  forms  of  action  and  intercourse  between 
persons,  and  have  been  denominated  minor  morals.  A 
person  I)y  the  practice  of  good  morals  makes  himself 
a  good  member  of  society  ;  by  attention  to  good  man- 
ners, lie  renders  himself  an  agreeable  companion. 

MOR-AL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [It.  moralizzazione ;  Fr^ 
mor'alisation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  moralizing.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  Explanation  or  interpretation  in  a  moral 
sense.  Wright, 

MOR'AL-IZE,  V.  a.  [It.  moralizzare;  Sp.  morali- 
zar ;  Fr.  moraliser7\     \i.  moralized  ;^p.  MOit- 

ALIZING,  MORALIZED.] 

1.  To  apply  to  moral  purposes  ;  to  explain  in 
a  moral  sense. 

Did  he  not  moralize  tliis  spectacle? 

O,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes.  Shak. 

2.  To  furnish  with  moral  instances  ;  to  lend 
a  moral  tone  and  meaning  to. 

Fierce  wars  and  faithlYil  loves  shttll  moralize  my  song.^eTise?-. 
And  with  his  prince's  arins  he  moralized  his  song.    Prior. 

3.  To  make  moral  or  virtuous  ;  to  correct  the 
morals  of.  Bi-owne. 

It  tends  to  moralize,  to  soften,  and  adorn  the  soul  and  life 
of  man.  R.  Chamberfi. 

MOR'AL-iZE,  V.  n.  To  speak  or  ^vrite  on  moral 
subjects  ;  to  make  moral  reflections  ;  to  com- 
ment from  a  moral  point  of  view.  Tatler, 

MOR'AL-iZ-jpR,  re.  One  who  moralizes;  a  mor- 
alist. Sherwood. 

MOR'AL-IZ-ING,  n.  The  act  of  applying  to  a 
moral  purpose;  the  making  of  moral  reflec- 
tions. Clarke. 

MOR'AL-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  moral  or  ethical  sense; 
from  a  moral  point  of  view;  ethically;  as, 
"  Morally  beautiful "  ;  "  Morally  wrong. 

2.  Virtuously  ;  honestly;  in  obedience  to  the 
moral  or  divine  law. 

To  take  away  rewards  and  punishments  is  only  pleasing 
to  a  man  who  resolves  not  to  live  morally.  Dryden. 

3.  According  to  the  usual  course  of  things ; 
according  to  common  experience  and  judgment ; 
as,  "  Morally  certain  "  ;  "  Morally  impossible." 

Political  reason  is  a  computing  principle  —  adding,  sub- 
tracting, multiplying,  and  dividing  morally,  and  not  meta- 
phi'sically  or  mathematically.  Burke. 

MOR'ALS,  n.pl.  [See  Moral.]  1.  The  practice 
of  the  duties  of  life ;  obedience  to  the  moral  law ; 
morality  ;  —  ethics ;  moral  philosophy. 

"What  can  laws  do  without  morals?  Franklin. 

2.  Course  of  life;  behavior;  conduct;  man- 
ners. 

As  corrupt  in  their  morals  as  vice  could  make  them.     South. 

Syn.  — See  Morality. 

MO'RA'J^r^,  n.  The  old  Bohemian  goddess  of 
winter  and  of  death  :  —  the  Maryana  of  Scan- 
dinavia. 

i^^  A  grand  yearly  festival  was  celebrated  in  honor 
of  this  goddess  in  the  month  of  March.  Her  image 
was  conveyed  solemnly  to  the  nearest  brook  or  rivu- 
let, and  thrown  into  it  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the 
people :  thus  symbolizing  the  end  of  winter  and  the 
return  of  spring.     Grimm. 

MQ-rAss',  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  moras;  Yr.marais. — 
Goth,  marisazw ;  A.  S.  mersc;  Ger.  morast; 
Dut.  moer,  or  moeras ;  Sw.  moras.]  A  fen ;  a 
bog ;  a  moor  ;  a  marsh  ;  a  quagmire ;  swamp. 

The  false  morass 
Tn  quivering  undulations  yields  beneath 
Thy  burden,  in  the  miry  gulf  enclosed.        Slienstone. 

MO-rAss'— ORE,  n.    Bog  iron-ore.        Buchanan. 

MO-RASS'y,  a.     Moorish;  marshy.  Pennant. 

t  MO-RA'TION  (-shun"),  n.  [L.  moratio,  from  mo- 
rari,  to  delay.]     Delay  ;  retardation.      Browne. 

MO-RA'VJ-AN,  n.  One  of  a  religious  sect,  called 
United  Brethren  and  Hermhuters,  protected  in 
1722  by  Count  Zinzendorf ;  — the  earliest  of  them 
belonging  to  Moravia.  Buck. 

MO-RA'VI-AN,  »,  Kelating  to  Moravia  or  to  the 
Moravians.  Buck. 
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MO-RA'Vl-AN-I§M,  n.  The  principles  of  the 
Moravians  or  United  Brethren.  Ch.  Ob, 

MOR'BID,  a.  [L.  morbidits ;  morbus,  a  disease; 
7nors,  death  ;  Fr.  morbide.]  Diseased  ;  sickly  ; 
unsound;  unhealthy;  ill;  as,  "  A  mor6j(^  sensi- 
bility "  ;  *^  Morbid  humoi's." 

Of  morbid  hue  liia  features,  sunk  and  sad.      Thomson. 

Syn.  —  See  Sick. 
M'6r~BI-DEZ' Z4  (mbr-be-det's?),  n.  ]lUy  softness, 
niceness.'l    {Paint.  &  Sculp.)  Softness  and  deli- 
cacy of  style  in  the  coloring  of  flesh.     FairhoU. 

MOR-BID'l-TY,  n.    Morbidness.  Month.  Rev. 

MOR'BJD-LY,  ad.     In  a  morbid  manner.  Ec.Rev. 
MOR'Bp-NESS,  71.     The  state  of  being  morbid. 

MOR-BIF'IC,         )  a.      [Fr.   morbifique,  from  L. 
MOR-BIF'I-CAL,  >  morbus,  disease,  and  facio,  to 
make.]     Causing  disease ;  noxious. 

Nothing  but  the  removal  of  the  feverish  andmorbific  mat- 
ter within,  can  carry  off  the  distemper.  South. 

MOR-BIL'LOUS,  a.  [L.  morbilli,  measles,  from 
morbus,  a  disease.]  (Med.)  Having  the  char- 
acter or  appearance  of  the  measles ;  affected  with 
the  measles;  measly.  Dunglison. 

MOR-BOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  morbosus ;  morbus,  a 
disease.]  Proceeding  from  disease ;  diseased ; 
not  healthy ;  morbid,     [n.]  Ray. 

t  MOR-BOS'I-TY,  n.  [L.  morbositas.']  The  state 
of  being  morb'ose  or  diseased.  Browne. 

t  MOR'BU-LENT,  a.     Full  of  disease.  Bailey. 

MbR-QE.au'  (mor-so'),  n. ;  ^^l.  morceaux.  [Fr.] 
A  small  piece  ;  a  bit ;  a  morsel.  Boiste. 


{Bot.)  A  genus  of  eatable 
Loudon. 


MOR-CHEL'LA, 
fungi ;  morel. 

MOR-DA'CIOITS  (-da^shys,  66),  a.  [L.  mordax,  mor- 
dacis;  It.  mordace;  Sip.  ^nordaz.]  Biting;  apt 
to  bite;  pungent:  —  sarcastic;  severe.    Evelyn. 

MOR-DA'CIOyS-LY  (mor-da'shys-le),  ad.  Biting- 
ly ;  sarcastically.        '  Waterlwuse. 

MOR-DA^'I-TY,  n.  [L.  mordacitas ;  mordeo,  to 
bite  ;  It.  mordacita  ;  Sp.  mordacidad ;  Fr.  mor- 
dacite.']     Quality  of  being  mordacious.     Bacon. 

MOR'DANTj  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  mordeo,  to  bite.] 
1.  A  chemical  base  used  in  calico-printing  to 
fix  the  colors  ;  a  liquid  mixture  used  in  dyeing, 
which  enables  the  color  to  combine  permanent- 
ly with  the  textile  fabric.  Simmonds. 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  are  the  most  important  mor- 
dants. Brands. 


2.  An  adhesive  for  fixing  gold-leaf. 

MOR'DANT,    V. 
mordant. 


Wright. 

.   a.     To  imbue  or   supply  with  a 
Brande. 

MOR'DANT,  o.     1.  Biting;  nipping;  sharp;  sar- 
castic ;  keen  ;  mordacious.  Clarke. 
2,  Tending  to  fix  colors,  as  in  dyeing.  Clarke. 

M6R'DANT-LY,  ad.   In  the  manner  of  a  mordant. 

MpR-DEL'LA,  n.  [L.  mordeo,  to  bite.]  (Ent.) 
A  Linntean  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  general  form  of  the  body, 
which  is  elevated  and  arched,  with  the  head 
low,  and  remarkable  for  their  extreme  agility 
and  their  tenacious  and  painful  bite.      Brande, 

MOR'DE^'TE,n.  [It.]  (ilfiw.)  A  grace  effected 
by  turning  upon  a  note,  or  by  alternating  the 
principal  note  several  times  with  the  note  above 
or  below;  —  in  the  former  case  called  the  Italian, 
in  the  latter  the  German,  mordent,         Waj'tier. 

t  MOR'DJ-CAN-CY,  lb.    Mordacity.  Evelyn. 

t  MOR'DI-CANT,  a.  Biting;  acrid;  corrosive; 
mordacious.  Boyle. 

MOR-DI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  mo^'dicatio.']  The  act 
of  corroding  or  biting,     [u.]  Bacon. 

t  MOR'DI-CA-TIVE,  «.     That  bites.  Holland. 

MORE,  a.  [A.  S.  more,  ma?'a,maer,  and mffi;  Ger. 
mehr  ;  Dut.  rneer  ;  Dnn.  meere;  Sw.  mer,  tnera. 
—  Skinner  suggests  L,  major,  greater.] 

1.  Greater   in  degree,  amount,  intensity,  or 
quality ;  —  comparative  of  much  and  some. 

Let  there  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men.       Exod.  v.  9. 

2.  In    greater    numbers  ;  —  comparative    of 
many  ;  as,  "  More  men  "  ;  *'  More  virtues." 


They  are  more  in  number  than  the  sand.     Ps.  cxxxix.  18. 

3.  Greater  ;  —  applied  to  collective  nouns,  [ii.] 

The  more  part  advised  to  depart.  Acts  xxvii.  Vl. 

4.  Added;  additional;  besides;  as,  ** Three 
more  men  "  ;   "  One  word  more.'" 

i]^:ifMore,  when  the  comparative  of  much,  and  de- 
noting a  greater  quantity,  degree,  &c.,  is  joined  with 
a  noun  in  the  singular  number;  but  when  the  com- 
parative of  many,  and  denoting  a  greater  number,  is 
joined  with  a  noun  in  the  plural;  aa,  '■'■More  prop- 
erty '* ;  ^'^  More  men." 

MORE,  ad.     1.  To  a  greater  degree. 

He  loved  also  Rachel  more  than  Leah.  Gen.  xxix.  30, 

ij^'W  is  used  before  an  adjective  to  form  the  com- 
parative degree,  being  equivalent  to  the  termination 
er  J  as,  •'  More  wise,"  same  as  wiser 

Happy  here,  and  vwre  happy  hereafter.  Bacon. 

2.  Again  ;  a  second,  or  another  time. 

Little  did  I  think  that  I  should  ever  have  business  of  this 
kind  on  my  hands  more.  Taller. 

More  and  more,  with  continual  increase  of  degree 
or  quantity.  *' Feeling  more  and  more  in  himself  the 
weight  of  time."  Wotton.  —  JVo  more,  no  longer; 
passed  away  ;  gone.  "  Cassius  is  no  more.'''*  Shak. — 
The  more,  by  as  much  as  ;  by  so  much  ;  as,  "  The  more 
we  urge  him,  the  more  he  resists."—  The  more,  all  the 
more^  more  notwithstanding  ;  more  in  spite  of,  or  in 
consequence  of.  "  And  they  hated  him  yet  the  morc.'^ 
Oen.  xxxvii.  5. 

MORE,  n.     1.  A  greater  quantity  ;  greater  degree. 

WJion  lust  of  gettinfj  more  will  have  no  end.         Dryden. 

2.  Greater  thing;  other  thing;  something 
else  or  further  ;  as,  '*  What  more  could  we  do  ? " 

t  MORE,  V.  a.     To  make  more.     "What  he  will 
make  more,  he  moreth."  Gower. 

MORE,  n.     [A.  S.  mor.']     A  hill.     [Local,  Eng.] 
[Used  in  composition,  as  moreland.]         JJpton. 

MOREj/t.  A  root.  [Gloucestershire,  Eng.]   Grose. 

MO-REEN',  n.     A  kind  of  worsted  stuff  used  for 
curtains,  ladies'  petticoats,  &c.  Todd. 

MO-REL',  71.     [It.  morella  ;  Fr.  morelle.'\      (Bot.) 

1.  A  genus  of  eatable  fungi;  Morchella;  — 
a  name  applied  particularly  to  Morchella  escu- 
lenta.  Loudon. 

2.  Garden  nightshade ;  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Solanum  ;  Solanum  nigrum.  Wright. 

3.  A  kind  of  cherry  ;  morello.         Simmonds. 

MORE'LAND,  n.     [A.   S.   morland ;  mor,  a   hill, 
and  lajid,  land.]   A  hilly  country.  Johnson. 


MO-REL'LO, 

cherry. 

MO 'RE  MA-JO' RUM. 
of  our  ancestors. 


{Bot.)  A  species  of  acid,  juicy 
P.  Cyc. 


[L.] 
Greatness. 


After  the  manner 
Hamilton. 


fMORE'N^SS,  n.     Greatness.  Wiekliffe. 

MORE-O'V^pR,  conj.  or  ad.  [more  and  over.'] 
Beyond  what  has  been  mentioned ;  further ;  be- 
sides ;  likewise;  also;  over  and  above. 

Moreover^  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned.      Fs.  six.  11. 

MO-RESK',  u.     Moresque.  Cotgrave. 

MO-RESQ,UE'  (mo-resk'),  a.  [Fr.  moresque  ;  It. 
moresco,  from  Moro,  a  Moor.]  Done  after  the 
manner  of  the  Moors;  Moorish;  morisco  ;  ara- 
besque ;  —  applied  to  fancy  ornaments,  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  of  foliage,  flowers,  fruits,  &c. 

MO-RESaUE'  (mo-r6sk'),  n.  {Paint.  &  Sculp.)  A 
style  of  decoration  much  used  by  the  Moors 
or  Arabs,  first  introduced  about  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  foliage,  fruit,  flowers,  &c.,  with- 
out the  introduction  of  the  figure  of  any  animal, 
are  combined  by  springing  oiit  of  each  other ; 
arabesque.  —  See  Arabesque.  Bra7ide. 

MOR-GA'NA   FA'TA.     See  Fata  Morgana. 

MOR-GA-NAT'IC,  a.  [A.  S.  morgan-gifu  ;  mor- 
gen,  morning,  and  gifu,  gift ;  Ger.  morgengabe  ; 
Dut.  morgen-gave,  or  gifte ;  Dan.  morgen-gave  ; 
Sw.  morgon-gofwa.  —  Ik)wL.  morgen-geha,  mor- 
ganatiea,  a  morning  gift,  a  kind  of  dowry  paid 
on  the  morning  before  or  after  marriage ;  —  said 
to  be  derived  from  Goth,  morgjan,  to  shorten. 
Brande."]  Applied  to  a  marriage,  otherwise 
called  a  left-handed  marriage. 

j3  morfTovatic  marriage  is  one  between  a  man  of 
superior  and  a  woman  of  inferior,  rank,  in  which  it 
is  stipulated  that  the  latter  and  her  children  shall  not 


enjoy  the  rank  nor  inherit  the  possessions  of  her  lius- 
band.  Brande. 

A  marriage  is  called  morganatic  when  the  morgcn-Rift,  or 
moMiiiig-girt  or  dowry,  was  given  and  received  in  lieu  of  all 
other  dowry,  and  also  of  rights  of  inheritance,  that  might  fall 
to  the  issue  of  such  marriage.  Itichardson. 


M0R-GA-\AT'I-CAL-LY,  ad. 
of  a  morganatic  alliance. 


After  the  manner 
Ogilvie. 

MOR'GAY,  n.  (Ich.)  The  rough  hound-fish  ;  a 
species  of  shark  ;  ScyUium  canicula.      Yarrell. 

fMOR'GLAY,  n.  [Fr.  mort,  death,  and  glaive,  a 
sword.]  A  two-handed  broadsword;  a  glay- 
more  or  claymore.  Ainsworth. 

MOR'GRAY,  n.     {Ich.)  The  morgay.  Wright. 

MORGUE  (mbrg),  n.  [Fr.]  A  place,  as  in  many 
French  towns,  where  the  bodies  of  persons 
found  dead  are  exposed,  that  their  friends  may 
claim  them.  Brande. 

MO'R{-A,  ft.  [Gr.  fiwpia,  folly.]    Idiocy,  [b.]  Hall. 

MOR'I-BUND,  ^.  a.  [L.  mo7'ibu?idus ;  morior,  to 
die.]    About  to  die  ;  dying,    [r.]     Wordsworth. 

MOR'i-BUND,  n.     A  dying  person,    [r.]    Wright. 

t  MO-RI^'gR-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  Tnorigeror,  moriger- 
atits.]     To  be  obsequious.  Cockeram, 

t  M0-R!^-5:R-A'T10N,  71.  [L.  morigeratio.}  Obe- 
dience ;  obsequiousness. 

Not  that  I  can  tax  or  condemn  the  morigeratwn  or  appli- 
cation of  learned  men  to  men  of  fortune.  Bacon. 

t  MO-RI^']gR-OUS,  a.  [L.  morigerus.]  Obedient ; 
obsequious  ;   civil.  Bullokar. 


MOR'IL,  7 
walnut. 


{Bot.)  A  mushroom  of  the  size  of  a 
-  See  Morel.  Smart. 


MO-RIL'LI-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  the 
moril,  or  mushroom.  Maunder. 

MO-RII/LON,  n.  [FrJ  {Ornith.)  The  golden- 
eye,  a  kind  of  duck ;  Cla^igula  vulgaris.    Yarrell. 

MO'RINE,  «.  {Chem.)  The  coloring  principle  of 
fustic  ;  a  yellow  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
the  Morus  tinctoria.  Ure. 

MOR'I-NEL,  n.  {Ornith.')  The  golden  plover; 
the  dotterel ;  Cha7'adrius  morinellus.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

MO-RIn'GA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  found 
in  the  East  Indies  and  Arabia,  one  species  of 
which  {Moringa  pteiygosjoerma)  yields  the  ben- 
nut.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MO'RI-ON,  n.  [It.  morione;  Fr.  §  Sp.  morio7i.'] 
{Armor.)  An  iron  head-piece,  or  cap  without 
beaver  or  visor  ;  a  burganet ;  a  helmet.  Raleigh. 

MO-RIS'CO,  n.  [Sp.,  from  Moro,  a  Moor;  Old 
Fr.  ?norisque.'] 

1.  The  Moorish  language.  Skelton. 

2.  A  Moorish  dance  ;  morris-dance.    Blount. 

3.  A  dancer  of  the  Moorish  dance.  Shak. 

MO-RIS'CO,  a.     Moresque.  Todd. 

t  MOR'KIN,  n,  [Sw.  murke7i,  putrefied ;  —  or  Fr. 
mort,  dead,  and  kin,  kind.]  A  wild  beast  dead 
through  sickness  or  mischance. 

Could  he  not  sacrifice 
Some  sorry  morkin  that  unbidden  dies.        Bp.  Hall. 

MOR'LING,  n.  [Fr.  mort,  dead.]  Wool  plucked 
from  a  dead  sheep  ;  mortling.  Ai7isworth. 

fMOR'MAL,  n.  [liow  Jj.  malum-mortuum  ;  Old 
Fr.  Tnaux-mortz.]  A  cancer  or  gangrene. 
"  Mormal  on  his  shin."  B.  Jonson. 

f  MOR'MO,  71.  [Gr.  fiopfiw,  a  hideous  mask,  a 
spectre.]  A  bugbear;  a  false  terror. -ffammowt?. 

MOR'MON,  n.  [Gr.  fiopfiihv,  a  mask.]  {Or7iith.) 
A  short-winged,  web-footed  seabird,  of  the  auk 
family,  and  genus  Fratm'cula,  the  bill  of  which 
has  the  strange  appearance  of  a  mask  ;  the 
Labrador  auk ;  common  puffin ;  colter-neb ; 
Fratercula  a7'ctica.  Yarrell. 

MOR'MON,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  religious 
sect,  called  also  Mormonites,  and  Latter-day- 
saints,  that  first  appeared  in  the  United  States 
about  1830,  founded  by  Joseph  Smith,  who 
claimed  to  have  found  a  supplemental  revelation 
to  that  contained  in  the  Bible,  written  by  a 
prophet  named  Mo7-7non,  and  called  the  "  Book 
of  Mormon,"  first  published  in  1830.     Bartlett. 

MOR'MON-ITE,  n.     A  Mormon.  —  See  Mormon. 
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MOR'MY-RUS,  n. 

[Gr.   fiopjiCpog.'] 

(Ich.)  A  genus 

of   malacopte- 

ryeious  fishes,  ot  j  ht-, 

if?   J     ,  ,   »  Sharp-nosed  Nile  mormyrus 

ailiea     to      tlie  (^Mormyrus  oxyrhynchus). 

pike  family ;  found  only  in  Africa.    Brande. 

MORN,  n.  [Goth,  maurgins ;  A.  S.  marne,  marqene, 
mergen,  merigen,  mmen,  morgen;  Ger.,  Dut., 
§  Dan.  morgeii ;  Sw.  morgon ;  Icel.  morgun.  — 
'*  Tooke's  researches  are  most  happy.  Morrow^ 
morn,  and  morning  were,  in  Old  English,  writ- 
ten morew,  morewn,  morewende;  in  A.  S.  as 
above ;  and  he  believes  them  to  be  past  tense  and 
past  part,  of  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  verb  merjan, 
menim,  mirran,  myrran,  to  disperse,  to  spread 
abroad,  to  scatter ;  morr,  the  regular  past  tense 
of  this  verb,  pronounced  and  written  morwe, 
morew,  and  subsequently  morowe,  morrow,  by 
adding  the  participial  termination,  en,  merg- 
en, inerien,  mer'n,  marg-eti,  mar*n,  morg~en, 
•morn,  or  morewen,  morew^n,  mor'n.  Morrow 
and  morn,  then,  have  the  same  meaning,  viz., 
dissipated,  dispersed,  as  clouds  or  darkness, 
whose  dispersion,  or  the  time  when  they  are 
dispersed,  these  words  express.  Morning,  the 
pres.  part  myrrende,  OldEng.  morewende  {ende, 
as  usual,  converted  into  ing),  as  in  Chaucer, 
Tnorwening  ;  thence  morewing,  morwing,  inorn- 
ing"  Richardson.']  The  first  part  of  the  day ; 
the  morning.     [Poetic] 

The  coek  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  marv.  Shah. 

But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell?  Beattie. 

The  mom  is  Tip  again,  the  dewy  mom, 

"With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom.    Byron. 

MORJVE  (mor-na'),  n.    [Ft.,  from  morn(>,  blunted.] 

1.  The  head  of  the  lance  used  in  tilting,  or 
other  peaceful  encounters  of  arms,  which  was 
curved,  so  that  an  adversary  might  be  unhorsed, 
but  not  wounded,  by  a  stroke.  Fairholt. 

2.  (Her.)  A  lion  rampant,  when  depicted  with 
no  tongue,  teeth,  or  claws.  Ogilvie. 

MORN'JNG,  n.  [Goth,  maurgins  ;  A.  S.  marne, 
margene,  morgen,  &c.  —  See  Morn.] 

1.  The  time  from  dawn  to  the  end  of  the  first 
fourth  part  of  the  sun's  daily  course  above  the 
horizon  ;  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

Be  with  me  betimes  in  the  morrdng.  ShaJc. 

Awake !  the  mominq  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us;  we  lose  the  prime  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove.    Milton. 
Is  not  that  the  moiling  which  breaks  yonder?  Shak. 

2.  (Asiron.)  The  first  half  of  the  day,  from 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  till  twelve  at  noon. 

3.  The  forenoon  ;  the  time  before  dinner. 

4.  The  early  part ;  the  spring  time  ;  as,  **  The 
morning  of  life  "  ;  **  The  morning  of  the  year." 

MORN'ING,  a.  1.  Being  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day ;  pertaining  to  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

She  looks  as  clear 
As  moTTiing  roses  newly  washed  with  dew.  Shak. 

2.  Noting  the  time  before  dinner;  as,  ^^  Morn- 
ing calls  "  ;  "  Morning  receptions." 

MORN'ING-GLO'Ry,  re.  {Bot.)  A  vine  of  the  Con- 
volvulus family,  common  about  dwellings,  which 
has  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  bears  a  funnel- 
form  flower,  varying  from  purple  to  white  ;  Ipo- 
mcea  purpurea.  Gray. 

MORN'ING— GO'i^N,  re.  A  loose  or  undress  goivn 
for  the  morning.  Addison. 

MORN'ING-lAnd,  re.  The  East,  the  Orient,  as 
opposed  to  Evening-land,  or  the  West. 

MORN'JNG-STAR,  re.  1.  The  planet  Venus, 
when  it  rises  before  the  siin  ;  Lucifer. 

Now  the  bright  mominij-star,  day's  harbinger. 

Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 

The  flowery  5Iay.  Milton. 

2.  (Ancient  Armor.)  A  weapon  consisting  of 
a  Stan  from  which  was  suspended,  by  a  chain, 
a  ball  covered  with  spikes ;  —  also  called  a 
"  holy  water  sprinkler,"  from  the  way  it  drew 
blood.  Fairholt. 

MO'RO,  re.  [It.,  from  Gr.  //ripov;  L.  moms,  the 
mulberry.]  (Med.)  A  small  abscess  or  tumor, 
resembling  a  mulberry.  Dunglison. 

MO-EOO'CO,  n.  A  fine  sort  of  fancy  leather, 
made  from  goats'  skins  tanned  with  sumac  and 
dyed;  —  so  called  from  its  being  first  prepared 
in  Morocco.  Simmonds. 


MO-r6c'CO,  a.  Relating  to  Morocco,  or  to  a 
kind  of  leather  so  called.  Ash. 

t  MO-ROL'O-gjy,  n.  A  foolish  speech ;  non- 
sense. '  Ash. 

MO'RON,  n.  (Zool.)  An  animal  of  the  salaman- 
der kind.  Goldsmith. 

MO-RONE',  re.  [Gr.  /lipov,  the  mulbeiTy ;  L.  mo- 
rus,^  and  morum ;  It.  moro.]  The  color  of  the 
unripe  mulberry ;  a  deep  crimson.  Smart. 

MO-ROSE',  a.  [L.  morosus,  from  mos,  maris,  man- 
ner, habit,  —  hence  applied  to  one  excessively 
addicted  to  any  peculiar  way  or  humor  of  his 
own  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  moroso  ;  Fr.  morose,']  Sour  of 
temper;  severe;  peevish;  sullen;  splenetic; 
austere  ;  gloomy ;  fretful ;  self-willed. 

A  morose,  ill-conditioned,  ill-natured  person.         South. 

Without  these  precautions,  the  man  degenerates  into  a 
cynic,  the  woman  into  a  coquette;  the  man  grows  sullen  and 
morose,  the  woman  impertinent.  Spectator. 

His  learning  produced  not  a  morose  self-complacency,  but 
a  lovely  affability,  and  a  desire  to  teach  others  the  glad  tidings 
ofjoy.  Home. 

Syn.  — See  Harsh. 

MO-ROSE'LY,  ad.  In  a  morose  manner ;  sourly  ; 
sullenly ;  peevishly  ;  severely.  Johnson. 

MO-ROSE'NPSS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  mo- 
rose ;  sourness  of  temper  ;  suUenness. 

Take  care  that  no  sourness  and  moroseiitss  mingle  with 
our  serious  frame  of  mind.  Nelson. 

MO-RO'SJS,  re.  [Gr.  fiiipMiris ;  fiwoof,  foolish.] 
(Med.)  Fatuity;  idiocy.  '    Dunglison. 

MO-ROS'I-TY,  re.  [L.  morositas;  Fr.  mo7-osite.] 
Moroseness ;  suUenness.     [r.]  Shak. 

tMOR'0-SOPH,  re.  [Gr.  iiuipii;,  dull,  and  iro^dt, 
skilful.]     A  philosophical  or  learned  fool.  Ozell. 

t  MO-RO'SOys,  a.     Morose ;  sullen.  Seidell. 

MOR'OX-iTE,  re.  [Gr.f.o'poi',  the  mulberry.]  (Min.) 
A  native  phosphate  of  lime ;  a  greenish-blue 
^variety  of  apatite.  Dana. 

MO-r6x'Y-LATE,  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of 
moroxylic  acid  and  a  base.  Hamilton. 

MOR-OX-YL'IC,  a.  [Fr.  moroxylique.']  (Chem.) 
Noting  an  acid,  combined  with  lime,  in  the  bark 
of  the  white  mulberry.  Brande. 

MOR'PHEUS,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ]VIop0tuj ;  (/op0f;,  a 
form,  an  image,  as  in  dreams.]  (Myth.)  The 
god  of  dreams  ;  the  son  of  Somnus,  who  pre- 
sided over  sleep. 

Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train,        Milton. 

MOR'PHBW  (mbr'fu),  re.  [Loiv  L.  morphea ;  It. 
morfea ;  Fr.  morpMe.]  (Med.)  A  scurf  or  cu- 
taneous disease  on  the  face.  Bp.  Hall. 

MOR'PHEW,  V.  u,.     To  cover  with  scurf.  Bp,  Hall. 

MOR'PH!-A,  re.  [Gr.  Mop^jiij.the  god  of  dreams.] 
(Chem.)  The  narcotic  principle  of  opium;  a 
powerful  anodyne  ;  morphine.  Brande. 

MOR'PHINE,  re.  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  A  narcotic  sub- 
stance derived  from  opium  ;  morphia.       Prout. 

MORPH'NUS,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  Accipitres  and  family  Falcoiiidcs  ;  ea- 
gle-hawk. Bng.  Cyc. 

MOE-PHO-Lop' 

MOR-PHO-LO?^' 

MOR-PHO-LO^t'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  morphologi- 
cal manner.  ,  Burnet. 

MOE-PHOL'O-ptST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or 
who  writes  upon,  morphology.  Ogilvie. 

MOR-PHOL'O-g^Y,  re.  [Gr.  fiop^ij,  a  form,  and 
^.6yos,  a  discourse.]  (Bot.)  That  branch  of  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
forms  assumed  by  plants  and  animals ;  the  sci- 
ence of  form  in  the  organic  kingdoms.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MOR-Pt5"NK'5E,  re.  A  native  pleasure  boat  of  the 
Ganges,  elegantly  decorated,  and  having  numer- 
ous paddles.  Ogilvie. 

mOr'RHU-A,  re.  (Teh.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
order  Malcuiopterygii,  of  which  the  common 
cod-fish  (Morrhua  vulgaris)  may  be  regarded  as 
the  type.  Tarrell. 

MOR'RTCE,  re.    See  Morris-dance. 

MOE'R!S,«.     (leh.)  A  remarkable  fish  of  the  eel 


?  I*^'         C  a.    Relating  to  morphol- 
^'I-OAL,  '  ogy.  Hooker. 


tribe,  of  the  genus  Deptocephalus,  with  a  slen- 
der body  compressed  as  thin  as  tape ;  Lepto- 
cephalus  Momsii.  Yarrell, 

MdR'RJS,  re.  [It.  moresca ;  Sp.  morisco ;  Fr.  mo- 
7'esque,'] 

1.  A  kind  of  dance  ;  morris-dance; — written 
also  morn'ce.    "  A  moms  at  May-day."     Shak, 

2.  A  kind  of  game;  —  usually  called  nine- 
men's  morris,  or  Jive-penny  morris,  Shak, 

J^ine-men^s  morris,  a  kind  of  play  with  nine-holes 
in  the  ground;  merils  ;  — called  si\so  five-fcnny  mor- 
ris:—  also,  a  similar  game  played  on  a  board.  —  See 
Nine-holes. 

The  nine-TTicn's  mom's  is  filled  up  with  mud.  ShaJi;, 

m6r'RIS-dAnce,  re.  [Moorish  or  Morisco  dance,'] 
A  dance,  in  imitation  of  the  Moors,  practised 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  performers  having  bells 
fixed  to  their  feet. — Written  also  morrice-dance, 
and  formerly  spelt  moriske-dance. 

No,  with  no  more  than  if  we  heard  that  England 

Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris-dance,  Shak. 

M0R'RIS-DAN9-5R,  re.  One  who,  dances  the 
morris-dance.  Shak, 

m6r'R!S_dAn9'!NG,  re.    The  act  of  dancing  the 

morris-dance.  Ash. 

MOR'RIS-PIKE,  re.    A  Moorish  pike.  Shak, 

MOr'ROW;  n.     [A.  S.  morgen,  —  See  Morn.] 

1.  In  its  original  meaning,  the  approaching 
morning.  "  Good-night,  till  it  be  morrow."  Shak. 

2.  The  day  after  the  present  day,  or  the  day 
after  a  specified  day. 

The  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the  morrow,       Exod.  ix.  6, 
To-morrow,  n.  and  ad.,  on  the  day  after  this  current 
day;  the  day  after  this  day. 

To-morrow  shall  tliis  sign  be.  Exod.  viii.  23. 

Our  yesterday's  to-moiTow  now  is  gone.  Cowley. 

Good  morrow,  good  morning;  —  a  term  of  salu- 
tation. 

M'6r§,  n.  [L.]  (Roman  Myth.)  The  goddess  of 
Death,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  lower  world, 
born  of  Night,  without  a  sire.  Anthon, 

MORSE,  re.  (ZoBl.)  A  sea-horse,  or  walrus,  found 
in  the  arctic  regions.  —  See  Walrus.         Bell. 

MORSE,  n.  [L.  mordeo,  to  bite.]  The  clasp  or 
fastening  of  a  cape,  frequently  made  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  sometimes  containing  repre- 
sentations of  the  sacred  mysteries.        Fairholt. 

MOR'S^L,  n.  [L.  morsus,  a  bite  ;  mordeo,  to  bite  ; 
Fr.  morceau  ;  Old  Fr.  morsel,  or  morcel.] 

1.  A  piece  fit  for  the  mouth  ;  a  mouthful ;  a 
bite  ;  a  small  piece  of  food  ;  a  small  meal. 

A  letter  to  the  keeper  of  the  lion  requested  that  it  ma^  be 
the  first  morsel  put  into  his  mouth.  Addison. 

Morsels 
Boyle. 

fMOR-SI-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  rejoj'SMS,  a  bite.]  The 
act  of  gnawing  ;  morsure.  Seager. 

MOR'SURE  (mbr'sh^r),  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mordeo, 
to  bite.]     The  act  of  biting.  Johnson. 

MORT,  re.  1.  [Fr.  mm't,  death,  from  L.  mors,  mor- 
tis.]   A  tune  sounded  at  the  death  of  the  game. 


2.  A  small  quantity  of  any  thing, 
of  native  and  pure  gold." 


To  sigh  as  't  were 
The  mart  o'  th'  deer. 


Shak. 


2.  [Icel.  morgt.]    A  great  quantity.     [Collo- 
quial in  many  parts  of  Eng.]  Johnson. 

3.  A  salmon  in  its  third  year;  —  so  used  in 
some  parts  of  England.  Todd. 

MOR'TAL,  a.     [L.  mortalis,  from  mors,  death; 
It.  mortale  ;  Sp.  mortal;  Fr.  mortel.] 

1.  Subject  to  death  ;  destined  to  die. 

The  day  thou  eat'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 

Trausgrest,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die; 

From  tiiat  day  mortal.  Milian. 

2.  Deadly ;  destructive  ;  fatal ;  causing  death ; 
as,  "  A  mcrrtal  poison  " ;    "A  mortal  foe." 

The  fruit 
of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe.     Mltoil. 

3.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  death  ;  final. 

Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour.  Fope. 

4.  Punishable  by  death  ;  as,  "A  mortal  sin." 

5.  Human,  as  opposed  to  divi^ie  or  immortal. 
They  fiave  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge.     Shak. 

6.  Extreme ;  violent ;  as,  "  A  mortal  fright." 

7.  Vexing  ;  trying  one's  patience.  [Vulgar.] 
Six  mortal  hours  did  I  endure  her  loquacity.  W.  Scott. 
Syn.  — See  Deadly,  Final. 

MOR'TAL,  re.     A  man  ;  a  human  being. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U",  Y,  long;   A,  E,  1,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAeE,  FAR,  fXsT,  FAll  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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MOE-TAl'I-TY,  71,  [L.  mortalitas ;  It.  mortali- 
iu\  Sp.  mortalidad;  Fr.  mortalite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  mortal,  or  of  being  sub- 
ject to  death. 

"When  I  saw  her  die, 
I  then  did  think  on  your  mortality.  Carew. 

2.  Death  ;  destrnction  ;  corruption. 

Wipe  it  first;  it  smells  of  mortalitij.  Shah. 

3.  Frequency  of  death  ;  number  of  deaths  in 
proportion  to  population.  "  The  year  1592  being 
a  time  of  great  rtiortality."  Graunt. 

4.  Human  nature;  humanity.  "These  tears, 
mortality's  relief."     [u.]  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Death. 
MOR'TAL-IZE,v.  a.  To  make  mortal,  [ii.]  Brome. 

MOR'TAL-LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  mortal  manner ;    fa- 
tally ;  irrecoverably  ;  so  as  to  cause  death ;    as, 
"  Mortally  wounded." 
2.  Extremely  ;  to  extremity  ;  intensely. 

Adrian  mortaUy  envied  poets,  painters,  and  artificers,  in 
works  wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  excel.  Bacon. 

MOR'TAL-NESS,  n.     Mortality.  Savile. 

MOR'TAR,  n.  [L.  morfarium  ;  It.  mortario;  Sp. 
Tnorte'ro  ;  Fr.  mortier,  —  A.  S.  mortere  ;  Ger. 
murser.'] 

1.  A  strong  vessel  in  which  substances  are 
pounded  and  pulverized  with  a  pestle.      Bacon. 

2.  A  short,  wide  piece  of  ordnance  or  cannon 
for  throwing  bombs,  grape-shot,  &c.    Campbell, 

MOR'TAR,  rt.  \p\yt.  mortel  \  Gei.  m^Ortel. —  Gael, 
mortal.  —  Fr.  mortier-l  Cement  for  the  junc- 
tion of  stones  and  bricks,  usually  made  of  lime, 
sand,  and  water.  Mortimer. 

MOR'TAR-PIECE,  n.  A  sort  of  short,  thick  can- 
non ;  "a  mortar.  — See  Moktar,  No.  2.       Sha/c. 

t  MOR'TAR,  n.  [Fr.  moHier.']  A  small  wax 
chamber-light.  Chaiceer. 

MORT'GA^^E  (nabr'gaj),  n.  [Fr.  Tnortgage  ;  mart, 
dead,  and  gage^  a  pledge.]    {Law.) 

1.  A  dead  or  unproductive  pledge ;  a  grant  or 
conveyance  of  an  estate  or  property  to  a  creditor, 
for  the  security  of  debt,  and  to  become  void  on 
payment  of  it ;  —  called  dead,  in  old  English  law, 
because  the  contract  was,  that  the  fruits  or  rents 
arising  from  the  thing  pledged  should  not  go 
towards  paying  oiF  the  demand  for  which  it  was 
pledged.  BurriU. 

,8gp  According  to  Littleton,  Coke,  and  others,  a 
mortgage  is  so  called  (dead  pledge)  because,  in  case  of 
non-payment  of  the  debt  at  the  time  limited,  the  land 
was  for  ever  dead,  and  gone  from  the  mortgageor ;  and 
in  case  of  payment  it  became  dead  as  to  the  mortgagee. 
Surrill. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pledged. 

The  land  is  given  in  mortgage  only,  with  full  intention 
to  be  redeemed  within  one  year.  Bacon. 

MORT'GA^E  (mor'g9j),  V.   a.      \i.   MORTGAGED  ; 

pp.    MORTGAGING,  MORTGAGED.]   (LaW.)      To 

make  over  to  a  creditor  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt ;  to  pledge  or  make  liable  for  the 
payment  of  a  debt  at  the  end  of  a  given  time. 
*'  His  land  mortgaged."  Bp.  Hall. 

MORT'GA^E-DEED,  n.  {Law.)  A  deed  given  by 
way  of  mortgage.        '  Story. 

MORT-GA-QJEE'  (mor-g9-je')j  '*•  A  person  to 
whom  a  mortgage  is  given.  BurriU. 

M5RT-GA9E-OR'  (mbr-ggi-jor',  130),  re.  {Law.)  One 
who  gives  a  mortgage ;  —  correlative  of  mort- 
gagee. Blackstone. 
jd®-  The  orthography  of  mortgagor^  which  is  gen- 
erally used  in  legal  language,  is  not  found  at  all  in 
the  common  English  dictionaries  j  and  Dr.  Webster 
says  it  "  is  an  orthography  that  should  have  no  coun- 
tenance." Mr.  Smart  says  that  the  word,  when  used 
"  with  reference  to  mortgagee,  is  written  and  pro- 
nounced mortgage-iSr' ."  The  insertion  of  the  e,  how- 
ever uncommon  it  may  be,  seems  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  violation  of  an  invariable  principle  of 
English  pronunciation,  wliich  requires  g  to  be  hard 
when  immediately  followed  by  o. 

MORT'GA-^ER  (mor'g9-j6r)  [mor' g^-jSr,  S.  P.  J. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  mbr-g^-jfir',  W."],  n.  One  who 
gives  a  mortgage.  —  See  Mortgageor. 

MORTIER  (mor'te-a  or  mbr'te-er),  n.  [Fr.]  A  cap 
of  state  worn  by  the  first  kings  of  France,  the 
form  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  cap  worn 
by  the  president  de  la  cour  of  Paris.        Brande. 

MOR-TIF'^R-OUS,  a.    [L.  mortifer;  mors,  death, 


M0R'TI-FI-5D-NESS,  i 
tified;  humiliation. 


and/ero,  to  bring ;  It.  ^  Sp.  mortifero ;  Fr.  mor- 
tiftre.']  Causing  death :  destructive.  Hammond. 

MOR-T|-F|-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  mortificatio ;  It. 
■mortificazione ;  Sp.  mortijt'cacton ;  Fr.  mortiji- 
cation.  —  See  Mortify.] 

1.  The  act  of  mortifying,  or  the  state  of  being 
mortified. 

2.  {Med.)  Local  death,  or  loss  of  vitality  of 
some  part  of  the  body ;  the  state  of  corrupting ; 
gangrene. 

i^=-  The  incipient  stage  of  mortification,  when  the 
case  is  still  recoverable,  is  called  gangrene  ;  when 
totally  destroyed,  spliacelus.  Mortification  of  a  bone 
is  called  necrosis.     JDungllson. 

3.  State  of  being  humbled ;  humiliation  ;  vex- 
ation ;   chagrin ;  disappointment. 

We  had  the  mortification  to  lose  the  eight  of  Munich.^t/t/ison. 

4.  A  severe  penance  observed  on  a  religious 
account ;  the  act  of  subduing  the  passions  and 
appetites  by  bodily  hardships  and  macerations ; 
self-abasement;  self-denial. 

The  moHificafion  of  our  lusts  has  something  in  it  that  is 
troublesome,  yet  nothing  that  is  unreasonable.  IHllotson. 

A  diet  of  some  fish  is  more  rich  and  alkalescent  than  that 
of  flesh,  and  therefore  very  improper  for  such  as  practise 
mortification.  Arbuthnot. 

5.  t  {Metallurgy  &  Chem.)  The  destruction 
of  active  qualities. 

Inquire  what  gives  impediment  to  union  or  restitution, 
which  is  called  mxirtificatton',  as  when  quicksilver  is  morti- 
fied with  turpentine.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Mortification  is  caused  by  a  person's  pride 
or  self-importance  being  hurt;  chagrin,hy  disappoint- 
ment in  a  matter  in  which  his  feelings  are  much  inter- 
ested ;  vexation,  by  various  provocations  and  troubles. 
A  man  feels  mortification  in  failing  to  obtain  an  office 
which  he  had  eagerly  sought ;  cliagrin,  by  the  loss  of 
a  lawsuit ;  and  vexation  by  his  circumstances  being 
greatly  embarrassed. 

MOR'TJ-FIED, p.  a.    Humbled;  subdued;  vexed. 

The  state  of  being  mor- 
Bp.  Taylor. 

MOR'TI-FI-?R,  n.   One  who  mortifies.  Sherwood. 

MOR'Tj-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  mors,  death,  and  facto,  to 
make ;  It.  moHificare ;  Sp.  mortijlcar ;  Fr. 
mortijler.']     \i.   mortified  ;  pp.   mortifying, 

MORTIFIED.] 

1.  {Med.)  To  destroy  the  organic  texture  and 
vital  qualities  of;  to  aflFect  with  gangrene. £vcZyn. 

2.  To  humble  ;  to  depress ;  to  vex ;  to  chagrin. 

He  is'controlled  by  a  nod,  mortified  by  a  frown.    Addison. 

How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  mortified  with  the  very 

praises  he  receives  1  Addison. 

3.  To  macerate  or  harass,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  body  to  compliance  with  the  mind  ;  to  sub- 
due or  destroy,  as  the  passions  and  appetites  by 
severe  discipline,  as  of  abstinence  or  voluntary 
hardships  ;  to  abase  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  humble. 

■With  fasting  mortified,  worn  out  with  tears.        Harte. 
If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die;  but  if  ye,  through 
the  spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live. 

Rom.  viii,  13. 

4.  t  {Metallurgy  &  Chem,.)  To  destroy  the 
active  powers,  or  essential  qualities  of. 

He  mortified  pearls  in  vinegar.  HakevAU. 

MOR'TJ-FY,  V.  n.  1.  {Med.)  To  lose  vital  heat 
and  activity ;  to  gangrene  ;  to  corrupt.     Bacon. 

2.  To  be  subdued  ;  to  die  away.         Johnson. 

3.  To  practise  religious  severities. 

This  makes  him  give  alms  of  all  that  he  hath,  watch,  and 
fast,  and  mortify.  Law. 

MOR'TJ-FY-ING,  p.  a.  Tending  to  mortify ;  hu- 
miliating ;  humbling ;  abasing. 

M6R'TI-FY-{NG-LY,  ad.   In  a  mortifying  manner. 

MOR'TJSE  (mbr'tis"),  n.  [W.  mor- 
tals. —  Fr.  m.ortaise.']  {Arch.) 
A  hole  cut  into  a  piece  of  wood, 
into  which  a  tenon  or  corre- 
spondent  portion  of  the  wood  of  j,^^!,^  ^^^  t^^„^ 
another  piece  is  inserted.   Ray. 

A  mortise  joint  is  tile  junction  of  two  pieces  by  mor- 
tiBe  and  tenon. 

MOR'TJSE   (miir'tis),   v.   a.      [i.  mortised  ;   pp. 

MOETISING,  MOIITISED.] 

1.  To  cut  a  hole  or  mortise  in.  Weale. 

2.  To  join  with  a  mortise.  Shak. 

IMOR'TISE-LOCK,  «.  {Arch.)  A  lock  made  to  fit 
into  a  mortise, 

MORT'LJNG,  re.    See  Morlixg.  Coles. 

MORT'MAIN,  n.  [Fr.  mart,  dead,  and  main,  hand ; 


§ 


L.  mortua  manu.J  {Law.)  A  condition  of  prop- 
erty in  which  it  is  held  without  the  power  of 
change  or  alienation,  or  as  it  were  in  dead 
hands  ;  —  a  term  originally  applied  to  the  pos- 
session of  land  by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the 
members  of  which  (being  professed)  were  reck- 
oned dead  persons  in  law  ;  an  unalienable  pos- 
session. Blackstone.     BurriU. 

"What  liberal  revenues,  rich  maintenances,  were  tlien  put 
into  mortmain,  the  dead  hand  of  the  church.  Bp.  Hall. 

fMORT'PAY,  n.  [Fr.  mort,  dead,  and  pay.'] 
{Mil.)  Payment  for  ser\'ices  not  rendered  ;  the 
receiving  of  wages  for  more  soldiers  than  served, 
or  for  more  days  than  they  served.  Richardson. 

The  severe  punishing  of  mortpays  and  keeping  back  of 
soldiers'  wages  m  captains.  Bacon. 

fMOR'TR^SS,  n.  [From  mortar.l  A  dish  of 
meat  of  various  kinds  beaten  together.     Bacon. 

fiMOR'TREW,  11.    A  mortress.  Chaiccer. 

MORT'U-A-RV  (mbrt'yu-9-re),  n.  [Law  L.  mortit- 
ariuTu;  It.  ^  Sp.  mortuorio.'] 

1.  {Law.)  A  fee  paid  to  the  incumbent  of  a 
parish,  by  custom  peculiar  to  some  places,  on 
the  death  of  a  parishioner ;  a  sort  of  ecclesi- 
astical heriot :  —  originally,  a  voluntary  bequest, 
by  way  of  amends,  for  tithes  and  offerings  not 
duly  paid  in  a  parishoner's  lifetime.    Whishaw. 

2.  A  burial-place ;  a  cemetery.  Whitlock. 

MORT'y-A-RY,  a.  [L.  mortuarius  ;  Fr.  mortuaire.'] 
Belonging  to  the  dead  or  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

MO'RUS,  n.  [Gr.  yi6^ov\  L.  morus  ;  It.  m07-o  ;  Sp. 
m,ora.'\  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or  trees,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties  ;  mulberry-tree. 
Moms  nigra,  the  common  black  mulberry.  — Morus 
alba,  or  multicaulis,  the  white  mulberry,  cultivated  for 
feeding  the  silk-worm.  R^g.  Cyc. 

MOR'VANT,  7t.  {Zoul.)  A  species  of  sheep.  S?ncZ^ze. 

MO-^A'JC,  n.  [Gr.  fiovaaiKdv,  or  fxovudos  ;  L.  mu- 
siiuin ;  It.  mosaico,  or  mitsaico ;  Sp.  mosaico ;  Fr. 
mosaigue.']  A  species  of  inlaid  or  tessellated  work, 
.being  an  imitation  of  painting,  by  minute  pieces 
of  hard  substances,  such  as  marble,  glass,  stones, 
or  gems,  of  various  colors,  carefully  inlaid  and 
cemented  together  by  mastic,  and  which  served 
as  floors,  walls,  and  the  ornamental  coverings 
of  columns.  Fairholt. 

JS^  More  correctly  spelt  musaic,  the  term  being  a 
corruption  of  L.  opus  musivum.     P.  Cyc. 

The  mosaics  which  we  may  term  modem  were  commenced 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are  attributed 
to  the  two  brothers  Zuccati,  of  Treviza,  who  instructed  Titian 
in  the  elements  of  drawing.  The  Zuccati  executed  these 
mosaics  by  means  of  cartoons,  drawn  by  the  best  artists  of 
the  time,  and  from  copies  furnished  by  Titian  and  Tinto- 
retto. Fairholt. 

MO-§A  JC,         )  Q^  Noting  the  imitation  of  paint- 
MO-§A'l-CAL,  J  ing    by  joining   together    small 
stones  or  pebbles,  &c.,  of  different  colors. 

And  behind  the  thickets  again  new  beds  of  flowers,  which, 
being  under  the  trees,  the  trees  were  to  them  a  pavilion,  and 
they  to  the  trees  a  mosaical  flower.  P.  Sidney. 

The  most  remarkable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
mosaic  pavement,  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  in  marble;  the 
parts  are  so  well  joined  together,  that  the  whole  piece  looks 
like  a  continued  picture.  Addison. 

MO-§A'lC,         ;  a.    Relating  to  Moses,  the  He- 

MO-§A'I-CAL,  )  brew  lawgiver,  or  to  his  writings 

and  institutions.  More.     Warburton. 

MO-§A'J-CAL-LY,  ad. 

work. 


In  the  manner  of  mosaic 
Sterling. 

MO-§A'IC— GOLD,  n.  A  mixture  of  copper  and 
zinc,  used  for  cheap  articles  of  jewellery  and  or- 
namental metal  work,  produced  by  casting  in  a 
mould:  —  a  bisulphuret  of  tin,  imported  from 
Germany  under  the  name  of  bronze  powder,  used 
for  ornamental  work,  especially  paper-hangings ; 
—  also  known  as  or-molu.  Fairholt.  Simmonds. 

MO-SAN'DRITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  grayish-brown  min- 
eral, occurring  massive  and  fibrous.  Dana. 

MO-SA-SAU'RUS,  n.  [L.  Mosa,  the  River  Mouse, 
and'Gr.  o-aiipos,  a  lizard.]  {Pal.)  The  name  of 
a  gigantic  extinct  aquatic  saurian,  the  head  of 
which  was  found  in  the  calcareous  freestone 
near  Maestricht  on  the  Meuse ;  a  marine  reptile, 
of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  forming  a 
link  between  the  monitor  and  iguana  ;  —  some- 
times written  mososaiirus.  Pictet. 

M6s'jeHA-TEL  (mos'k^i-tel),  n.  {Bot.)  A  little 
plant  found  in  woods  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  hoUow-root ;  Adoxa  moschateUina.     Cyc. 


m!eN,  S'IR;    move,  nor,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RtlLE.  — 9,  gj,  9,  g,  soft;   €,  j6,  £,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z  ;   1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


MOSCHID^ 

■MOS  'Cni-D^,  n.pl.  [Gr.  ^ouxiiiov,  dim.  of  fido-yos, 
inusk.J  (Zool.)  A  family  of  ruminant  quadru- 
peds, familiarly  known  as  musk-deer.    Eng.  Cyc. 

MOS-em'^A,  n.  {Zoul.)  A  sub-family  of  rumi- 
nants ;  the  musk-deer.  Gray. 

M6_S'€HUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iihirxos,  musk.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  ruminant  quadrupeds  of  the 
family  Moschidm ;  the  Thibet  musk ;  —  so  called 
from  the  males  being  provided,  on  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen,  with  a  large  pouch,  secreting 
musk.  —  See  Musk-deer.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MO-§ELLE',  n.  A  German  white  wine,  one  of  the 
most  acid  of  the  light  wines  ;  —  so  named  from 
the  river  Moselle.  Webster's  Dom.  Ency. 

m6s'l:EM,  /I.     A  Mussulman.  Ec.  Rev. 

MOS'LJPM,  a.    Mahometan.  Clarke. 

M(5S'LINGR,  n.  pi.  Thin,  bibulous  shreds  of 
leather,  shaved  off  in  dressing  skins.  Simmonds. 

MO-SO-SAU'RUS,  n.  {Geol.)  The  mosasaurus.— 
See  MosASAUKus.  Buchland. 

MOSaUE  (mosk),  n.  [Arab,  medsched.  —  Sp.  mez- 
quita  ;  Port,  masqueta  ;  Fr.  mosqule.l  A  Mo- 
hammedan or  Mahometan  temple  or  place  of 
worship,  the  distinctive  marks  of  which  are  gen- 
erally cupolas  and  minarets  ;  —  sometimes  writ- 
ten mosk.  Maundrel. 

MOS-aui'TO  (mos-ke'to),  n. ;  pi.  M9s-qu!'toes. 
[Sp.  Sf  Port,  mosquito^  from  Tnosca  (L.  musca\ 
a  fly ;  Fr.  moustiqiie.']  {Ent.)  A  very  trouble- 
some insect,  of  the  genus  Culex  ;  a  kind  of  gnat. 
1^^  Mosquitoes  are  furnished  with  a  proboscis 
adapted  for  piercing  the  flesh,  and  at  the  same  time 
forming  a  kind  of  siphon  through  which  the  blood 
flows.  Tllis  instrument  injects  into  the  wound  wllich 
it  makes  a  poison  that  causes  inflammation.  The 
male  mosquito  differs  considerably  from  tlie  female, 
being  smaller  and  of  a  darker  color,  seldom  annoying 
man,  and  restricting  itself  to  damp  and  foul  places. 
Eng.  Cijc. 

.^^This  word,  wliich  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
or  Portuguese,  has  been  variously  spelled  mosquito^ 
musquito,  musquetoe,  moscketOj  moschetto,  mosguetoe, 
mosquettOy  muscketo,  muscheU.o,  musketon,  musketo,  mws- 
kittOf  musquetOf  and  musqiiitto.  Smart  says,  "  Mos- 
chctto,  musqueto,  and  other  forms,  yield  in  frequent 
occurrence  to  the  one  given  (viosquito),  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  established  one  in  our  language." 

MOSS,  n.  [A.  S.  meos  ;  Ger.  moos ;  Sw.  mossn, ; 
Dan.  mos.  —  Gael,  musn;  W.mwswg. —  li.mtis- 
cus  ;  It.  S^  Sp.  m.usco  ;  Fr.  mousse.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  family  of  plants,  with  leafy  stems, 
and  narrow,  simple  leaves  ;  any  minute,  small- 
leaved,  cryptogamic  or  flowerless  plant,  such  as 
grows  on  trees,  rocks,  &c.,  mostly  in  humid 
places  ;  a  lichen.  Brande. 

2.  A  morass  or  boggy  place.  Evelyn. 

M(3sS,  V.  a.     To  cover  with  moss. 

An  oak  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age.  S/iak. 

MOSS'— AG- ATE,  n.  {Mill.)  A  chalcedony  con- 
taining within  it  moss-like  delineations  of  an 
opaque  brownish  yellow  color,  which  are  due  to 
oxide  of  manganese  or  iron ;  mocha-stone.  Dana, 

MOSS'— BANK,  n.  A  bank  covered  with  moss  ;  a 
mossy  bank.  Collins. 

MOSS'-BAs-KET,  n.  A  fancy-basket,  for  a  room, 
conservatory,  &c.,  covered  with  moss. iS/m?no?zt^s. 


M6SS'-BUNK-ER,  V 
menhaden. 


(Ich.)  A  kind  of  herring; 
Stover. 


m6SS'-0APPED  (-kSpt),  u,.     Capped  with  moss. 

MOSS'— CLAD,  a.     Covered  with  moss.  Lyttleton. 

MOSS'— GROWN  (mSs'gron),  a.  Overgrown  with 
moss.  "  Steeples  B.nAmoss-grown  towers."  Shak. 

MOSS'J-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  mossy.  Bacon. 

MOSS'— LAND,  n.  Land  abounding  in  moss  or 
peat-moss.  Farm.  Ency. 

MOSS'-pInK,  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  with  pink-pur- 
ple flowers,  common  on  dry,  rocky  hills  and 
sandy  banks,  in  the  Middle  States  of  the  TJ.  S. ; 
ground-pink ;  Phlox  subulafa.  Gi-ay. 

MOSS'-RO§E,  re.  {Bot.)  A  beautiful  kind  of  rose, 
so  named  from  its  moss-like  pubescence  ;  Rosa 
centifolia  muscosa.  Booth. 

MOSS'-RirSH,   n.      (Bot.)    Goose-corn;    Jmicus 

Booth. 
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M6sS'-Tr66p-.5;r,  «•  A  bandit;  a  marauder; 
one  of  a  rebellious  class  of  people  on  the  bor- 
ders of  England  and  Scotland,  before  the  two 
crowns  were  united,  who  lived  by  rapine  ;  —  so 
called  from  their  dwelling  in  the  Tnosses,  and 
riding  in  troops  together.  Tomlins. 

MOSS'Y,  a.  Overgrown  or  abounding  with  moss  ; 
surrounded  or  bordered  by  moss. 

Old  trees  are  more  mossy  far  than  young.  Bacon. 

The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades.  Pope. 

MOST,  a. ;  superl.  of  more  (whether  used  as  the 
comparative  of  many  or  of  much).  [Goth,  maists ; 
A.  S.mojsif;  Gew  meist\  Unt.  meest.'] 

1.  Greatest  in  number  ;  most  numerous  ;  as, 
"  Most  men  "  ;    "  Most  kinds." 

2.  Greatest  in  quantity;  as,  "Themos^  part." 

3.  t  Greatest. 

'Gainst  all,  both  good  and  bad,  both  most  and  least.  Speiiser. 

MOST,.arf.     In  the  greatest  degree. 

jj®=-  It  is  used  to  form  the  superlative  degree,  in- 
stead of  the  termination  est;  as,  ^'- Most  lovely,"  for 
loveliest.  —  [t  was  often  used  redundantly  by  old 
writers. 

But  that  I  love  thee  best,  0  most  best  believe  it.       Shak. 

MOST,  u.  1.  The  greatest  part ;  the  greatest  num- 
ber;—  in  this  sense  it  is  plural;  as,  '■'Most  of 
the  people." 

2.  Greatest  degree,  quantity,  or  value;  the 
utmost ;  —  in  this  sense  singular,  with  the  defi- 
nite article;  as,  "To  make  the  most  of  it"; 
"  He  did  the  most  of  the  work  "  ;  "  Three  weeks 
at  the  most" 


MOSTjiniB.Sf  n. 

TAIBA. 


>.       [L 
act    of 


A  Brazilian  wood,  —  See  Mus- 
Sim,monds. 

MOS'T(CK,  n.  The  stick  with  which  painters 
guide  the  hand  in  w'orking;' — a  corruption  of 
maul-stick.  Johnson. 

MOST'LY,  ad.  For  the  greatest  part;  for  the 
most  part ;  mainly  ;  chiefly. 

Religions  that  arise  in  ages  totally  icnorant  and  barbarous 
consist  mostly  of  traditional  tales  and  fictions.  Hume. 

MOS^TRA,  n.  [It.]  [Mhs.)  a  mark;  an  index:  — 
a  little  mark  at  the  end  of  a  line,  showing  what 
note  the  next  line  begins  with.  Dwight. 

fMOST'WHAT  (most'hvvSt),  ad.  For  the  most 
part ;  generally  ;  usually.  Hammond. 

MOT,  91.    [Fr.]     1.  t  A  word;  ?l  motto.  Bp.  Hall. 
2.  A  note  of  a  hunting-horn.  ClarM. 

MOT'A-CIL,  IV.    {Ornith.)    See  Motacilla. 

M6T-4-CiL'.L4,n.  [L.]  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of 
passerine  birds  ;  the  wagtail.  Yarrell. 

MO  T-4'  CIL-LI '  JV^,  n.  pi. 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
Passeres  and  family  Lus~ 
cinidts;  wagtails.  Gray. 

fMO-TA'TION,    ? 

motatio.']      The 

moving. 
MOTE,  n.     [A.  S.  mot.  —  Sp.  mofa.] 

1.  A  small  particle  of  matter  ;  any  thing  very 
little  ;  a  spot  -;  a  speck  ;  a  mite. 

And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's 
eye,  but  consideiest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  tliine  own  eye  ? 

Mati.  vii.  3. 
As  thick  as  motes  in  the  sunbeam.  Chaucer. 

2.  An  imperfection  in  wool,  which  has  to  be 
cleansed  of  burrs  and  motes.  Simmonds. 

3.  The  nut  of  the  Carapa  Guineensis,  used 
for  extracting  oil  in  Sierra  Leone.      Simmonds. 

t  MOTE,  n.     [A.  S.  mot^  or  gemot.l     A  meeting  ; 

an  assembly ;  —  commonly  used  in  composition  ; 

as,  burgmo^e,  a  town-meeting.  Todd. 

t  MOTE,   V.      [Goth,    motan  ;    Dut.   moet ;    Ger. 

mochte.']     Must :  —  might.      Chaucer.   Spenser. 
t  MOTE'-BELL,  n.     The  bell  used  by  the  Saxons 

to  summon  an  assembly.  Bosworth. 

Mg-TEL'L4,  n.     {leh.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the 

family  Gadidm,  characterized  by  the  long  second 

dorsal  and  anal  fins. — See  Whistle-fish. 

Yarrell, 

MO-TET',  n,  [It.  mo^^e^^o,]  (l/«5.)  A  sacred  vocal 
composition  or  anthem,  of  an  elaborate  charac- 
ter, in  several  parts,  usually  in  words  from  the 
Psalms,  with  more  or  less  of  fugue,  and  vrith 
organ  and  sometimes  orchestral  accompaniment. 


MotaciUa  lugubris. 


MOTHEK^LAJSTD 

S^  Motets  were  originally  sacred  songs  wliich  took 
their  text  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  (so  called)  cantas  firmus.  or  plain 
smg^nff  of  Pope  Gregory's  time.  They  have  varied  in 
their  form  in  different  ages  ;  but,  taken  in  their  nres 
ent  shape,  they  consist  chiefly  of  these  four  classes  ■ 
1.  Chorals,  and  other  sacred  songs,  figured  by  vocal 
parts  ;  2.  Chorals,  either  accompanied  or  carried 
through  with  a  fugue,  by  vocal  parts;  3.  Vocal  cho- 
ruses (with  or  without  accompaniment),  which  carrv 
through  a  succession  of  connected  fugue  passages  • 
4.  Church  songs,  composed,  verse  for  verse,  from  the 
Scripture  text,  in  all  these  and  other  forms,  such  as 
chorals,  fugues,  trios,  &c.     Warner. 

m6th,  n. ;  pi.  m6th9.  [Goth,  maten,  to  gnaw. 
Harris.^  A.  S.  moffthe,  mohth,  mohtha,  moth ; 
Dut.  mot ;  Ger.  motte  ;  Sw.  moit ;  Dan.  mot.] 

1.  {Ent.)  A  lepidopterous  insect,  flying  mostly 
by_  night,  of  the  section  Phalcunce^  which  com- 
prises some  of  the  largest  and  smallest  of  the 
order  ;  miller ;  night-butterfly  :  —  also  the  larva 
of  the  different  species  of  the  genus  Tinea,  noted 
for  destroying  cloths,  furs,  grain,  &c.      Harris, 

2.  A  silent  consumer;  an  idler.  Dryden, 

MOTH'-EAT,  v.  a.  To  prey  upon,  as  a  moth 
preys  upon  a  garment.  Sir  T.  Hei-bert. 

M6tH'-EAT-EN  (moth'e-tn),j9.  a.  Eaten  of  moths. 

And  he,  as  a  rotten  thing,  consumeth  as  a  garment  that  is 

moth-eaten.  Job  xiii.  28. 

t  MOTH'EN  (moth'n),  «.     Full  of  moths.      Fulke. 

MOTH'^IR  (miitn'er),  n.  [A.  S.  moder,  modoVy 
modur,  meder,  modra ;  Dut.  moeder,  moer ;  Ger. 
mutter \  Dan.  ^  Sw.  moder;  Icel.  modir.  —  Gr. 
ti^T7)p  ;  L.  mater  \  It.,  Sp.,  §  Port,  madre;  Fr. 
mire.  —  Pers.  matfr,  marfer;  Sans,  mada,  ma- 
di'a,  meddraj  mata;  Rus.ma^. —  "  Some  derive 
from  the  Gr.  /<a'-aj,  vehementer  cupere  (to  yearn 
for  or  desire  very  earnestly) ;  Rudbecklus,  from 
the  Su.  Goth,  moeda^  labor,  a  partus  labore ; 
others  suggest  that  the  first  syllable  is  Ma,  — 
See  Mamma,  &c."  Richardson,'] 

1.  She  that  has  borne  offspring ;  a  female 
parent ;  —  correlative  to  son  or  daughter. 

That  rash  humor  which  my  mother  gave  me.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  has  produced  any  thing ;  a 
spring;  a  cause  ;  an  origin;  as,  " Idleness, the 
mother'  of  many  vices." 

Alas,  poor  country  I    It  cannot 
Be  called  our  mother,  but  our  grave.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  has  preceded  in  time  ;  the 
chief;  the  head.  "A  mother  church."  VoMfOJz. 

4.  A  familiar  term  of  address  to  a  matron  or 
old  woman  ;  as,  "  Mother  Goose." 

5.  t  Hysterical  passion. 

O,  how  this  mother  swellsup  toward  my  heart!       Shak. 

6.  A  thick,  slimy  substance  formed  in  liquors, 
especially  in  vinegar.  Tusser. 

Mother  Carey^s  chicken,  (0-niitfi.)  a  small  oceanic 
bird  belonging  to  the  order  J^Tatatores  and  family  Pro- 
cellaridts  ;  stormy  petrel ;  Procellariapelagica.  "Even 
at  the  present  day  they  are  not  unfrequently  regarded 
as  ominous,  and  many  a  hard-a-weather  old  quarter- 
master still  looks  upon  Mother  Carey^s  chiclcnis  as  the 
harbingers  of  a  storm."  Eng.  Cyc. 

MOTH'^R  (muth'er),  a.  Had  at  the  birth ;  native  ; 
natural ;  received  by  birth  ;  received  from  par- 
ents or  ancestors ;  vernacular. 

The  very  mother  language  which  I  learnt, 
A  lisping  baby  on  my  mother's  knees. 


Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech? 
"  '        '  "  -ithei 


Soutkcy. 
.     peech? 
It  is  extempore,  from  my  vwtlier  wit.  Shak. 

MOTH'^R  (muth'er),  v.  a.      [i.  mothered  ;  pp. 

MOTHERING,   MOTHERED.]      To    adopt   aS    a    SOU 

or  daughter.  liowel. 

MOTH'pR  (mutfi'er),  V.  n.     To  gather  concretion, 

as  vinegar  or  oil. 

They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mothered  oil.      I>ryden.  _ 

M6TH':5R-CHURCH,  71.  The  established  church  ; 
the  oldest  church  ;  the  church  of  Home,  —  so 
called  by  way  of  eminence  by  its  adherents. 

m6th'5;R-H00D  (muth'er-hild),  n.  The  state  of  a 
mother  ;  maternity ;  maternal  character.  Donne. 

MOTH'lgR-ING  (rauth'er-ing),  n,  A  rural  cere- 
mony, being  a  friendly  visit  to  a  parent  on  Mid- 
lent  Sunday;  Midlenting;  — used  in  the  phrase 
to  go  a  mothering.     [England.]  Herrick, 

m6th'^;R-IN-LAW,  n.  The  husband's  or  the 
wife's  mother.  Matt.  x.  35. 

MOTH'^R-LAND,  n.  The  land  of  one's  mother 
or  parents  ;  fatherland.  Southey, 


A    E    I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   J^,  ^,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAll  ;    HE:iR,  HER; 


MOTHERLESS 
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MOULD 


m6tH'?R-LESS,  «.    Destitute  of  a  mother. 

M6TH'eR-LJ-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
motherly.  Ash. 

m6tH'?R-LY  (muth'er-le),  a.  Relating  to,  or 
becoming,  a  mother  ;  maternal ;  tender  ;  affec- 
tionate. 
When  r  see  the  moth-erhj  aJrs  of  my  little  daughter.  Addison. 
Syn.  —  Motherly^  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  more 
familiar  and  a  stronger  term  tiian  maternal^  which  is 
from  the  Latin,  J^/otAe7■/7/ tenderness ;  maternal  rela- 
tion or  duties.  —  See  Fatherly. 

m6th'J5R-LY,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a  mother. 

MOTn'^R-OF-PEARL.'  (mutfi'er-ov-perl'),  n. 
{Conch.)  The  hard,  silvery,  brilliant  internal 
layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells,  particularly 
oysters,  which  is  often  variegated  with  changing 
purple  and  azure  colors;  nacre;  —  much  used 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  brilliant  hues  of  mother-of-pearl  do  not  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  substance,  but  upon  its  structure.  (Ire. 

iVIOTH'jpR-pP-THYME  (-tlm),  n.  (Bot.)  Wild 
thyme  ;  Thymus  chamesdiys.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MOTn'ER— Q-UEEN,  n.  The  mother  of  the  reign- 
ing king  ;  -the  queen-mother.  *  Shak. 

MdTH'JJR-SPOTS,  71.  jo^.  (Med.)  Congenital  spots 
of  the  skin  ;  nsevus.  —  See  NyEVUS.   Dunglison. 

MdTir^R-TONGUE  (muth'er-tung),  n.    1.  A  lan- 
guage to  which  another  language  owes  its  origin. 
2.  One's  native  language.  Crabb. 

M6TH'ipR-WA'Tf<R,  n.  {Chem.)  The  residue  of 
a  saline  solution  that  does  not  crystallize.    Ui'e. 

m6tH'5R~WIT,  7t.  Common  sense  ;  natural  or 
native  wit.  Shak.     Qu.  Rev. 

m6tH'JPR-W0RT  (miitri'er-wurt),  n.  (Sot.)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Leonurus^  of  the  Labintes  or 
mint  family,  growing  in  waste  places  ;  Lconu- 
rus  cardiaca.  Gray. 

MOTH'gR-Y  (mutft'er-e),  a.  Concreted;  slimy; 
dreggy  ;  feculent ;  like  the  mother  in  vinegar. 

le  it  not  enough  to  make  the  clearest  liquid  in  the  world 
both  feculent  and  mothery'i  Sleme. 

MOTH'-GNAT  (-nat),  n.  {Ent.)  A  small  dipte- 
rous insect  of  the  genus  Bychoda,  having  cu- 
riously ciliated  wings.  Ogilvie. 

MOTH'-HtJNT-^R,  7i.  {Omith.)  A  passerine  bird 
of  the  family  CaprimulgidcB  or  goat-suckers. 

Maunder. 

MOTH-MUL'L^N  (motli-mul'len),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  figwort  family,  common  by  road- 
sides ;   Verbascirm  blattarla.  Gray. 

MOth'WORT  (moth'wurt),  •«.    {Bot.)   An  herb. 

MOTH  Y,  w.     Full  of  moths. 

fMO'TIF,  ?2.     [Fr.]     A  motive.  Chaucer. 

Mp-TIF'IC,  a.  [L.  motus^  motion,  and  facio,  to 
make.]     Producing  motion.  Good. 

MO-TIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  motilitas ;  motus,  move- 
ment ;  Fr.  motiUtp.']  {Med.)  Power  of  moving  ; 
contractility.  Dunglison, 

iVlO'TION  (mo'shun),  n,  [L.motio;  It.  wo  to  ;  Sp. 
mocion  ;  Fr.  motion.'] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  moving  or  changing 
place  ;  the  continued  change  of  place  of  a  body, 
or  of  any  parts  of  a  body ;  intestine  action  ; 
change  of  posture  ;  passage  ;  action  ;  activity ; 
movement ;  —  opposed  to  rest. 

The  atomists,  who  define  motion  to  be  a  passage  from  one 
place  to  another,  what  do  they  more  than  put  one  synony- 
mous word  for  anothcri'  For  what  is  passage  other  than 
motion'!  Locke. 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion.  Milton. 

2.  Impulse  communicated  or  felt ;  as,  "  To 
do  a  thing  of  one's  own  motio7i." 

Let  a  good  man  obey  every  good  motion  rising  in  his  heart, 
knowing  that  every  such  motion  proceeds  from  God.    South. 

3.  A  proposition  or  proposal  made,  as  in  a 
public  assembly;  as,  "A  motion  to  adjourn." 

Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your  motion.         Shak. 

4.  {Mus.)  The  direction  in  which  the  har- 
monic parts  or  voices  move  with  reference  to 
each  other  ;  as,  direct  motion^  where  two  parts 
move  in  the  same  direction  ;  contrary  motion, 
where  one  part  ascends  while  the  other  de- 
scends ;  oblique  motion,  where  one  part  as- 
cends or  descends  while  the  other  keeps  upon 
a  level.  Dwight. 

5.'  {Paint.  &  Sctilp.)    The  idea  of  action  or 


change  of  place  conveyed  by  the  attitudes  in 
which  figures  are  represented.  Fairholt. 

6.  {Mech.)  The  moving  part  of  a  watch,  or  of 
machinery.  Simmonds. 

7.  t  A  puppet-show ;  a  puppet.  Shak. 
.Animal  motion,  that  whicli  is  voluntarily  performed 

by  living  hoiugs.  —  Mechanical  motion,  that  which  is 
imparted  by  one  moving  body  to  anotlier. —  Perpetual 
motion,  a  motion  selt'-supplied,  and  not  dependent  on 
any  external  cause  or  impulse;  a  motion  of  whicli 
the  initial  or  primary  force  shall  be  restored  or  re- 
placed by  tlie  very  movement  if  produces  ;  —  hitlierto 
found  impossible  by  any  machinery.  JVic/iol. —  Residt- 
ant  moliim,  that  whicli  results  from  the  union  of  two 
or  more  forces  acting  in  different  directions. 

Motion  in  court,  (Law.)  an  application  made  to  the 
judge  or  judges,  viva  voce  in  open  court,  to  obtain  a 
rule  or  order  directing  some  act  to  be  done  in  favor  of 
the  applicant.  Burrill.  —  Quantity  of  motion,  same  as 
Momentum.  — Motion  of  the  bowels,  (Med.)  an  alvine 
discharge. 

Syn.  —  See  Movemeht. 

MO'TION,  V.  a.  To  propose  ;  to  move.  "  I  want 
friends  to  motion  such  a  matter."    [ii.]  Burton. 

MO'TION,  V.  n.  To  make  proposal ;  to  suggest ; 
to  move  ;  to  beckon,     [it.]  Milton. 

MO'TION-^R,  n.     A  mover,    [r.]  Cotgrave. 

MO'TION-iST,  n.     A  mover,     [r.]  Milton. 

MO'TION-LESS,  a.  Being  without  motion ;  want- 
ing motion  ;  being  at  rest ;  still ;  torpid  ;  numb. 

In  stony  fetters  fixed,  and  motionless.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Numb. 

MO'TJVE  (mo'tjv),  a.  [L.  moveo,  motu^,  to  move  ; 
It.,  Sp.,  (Sr  Port,  motivo  ;  Fr.  motif.'] 

1.  Causing  motion  ;  as,  "The  main-spring  is 
the  motive  principle  in  a  watch." 

2.  Capable  of  motion  ;  tending  to  move. 

Considering  that  cold  is  stationary,  and  hf'a.t  tnotire.  Holland. 
Motive  power,  the  propelling  force  by  whicli  motion 
is  obtained  ;  momentum. 

MO'TJVE  (mo'tiv),  n.  1.  That  which  determines 
the  choice,  or  moves  the  will ;  that  which  in- 
cites the  action  ;  inducement ;  incitement ;  in- 
centive; cause;  reason;  principle. 

By  motive  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites, 
or  invites  the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing 
singly  or  many  things  conjunctly.  Edwards. 

2.  t  A  mover  ;  that  which  moves. 


Her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 


Shak. 


3.  {Mus.)  A  musical  idea,  or  germinal  phrase 
or  passage,  consisting  of  a  few  measures,  or  a 
few  notes,  reproduced  and  wrought  into  the  whole 
texture  of  a  piece  or  movement ;  the  musical 
theme  or  subject  of  a  composition.         Dwight. 

Syn.  —  See  Cause,  Principle. 

MO-TIV'l-Ty,  n.  Power  of  moving;  power  of 
producing  motion. 

If  we  consider  the  active  power  of  moving,  or,  as  I  raay 
call  it,  motivity,  it  is  much  clearer  in  spirit  than  in  body. 

Locke. 

MO-Tl'rd,n.  [It.]  (Mm5.)  The  motive  or  subject 
of  a  composition.  —  See  Motive,  No.  3.  Moore. 

M^T'L^Y  (mot'le),  a.  ["W.  ysmot,  a  spot;  Eng. 
mote.\ 

1.  Variegated  in  color  ;  dappled. 

O  that  I  were  a  fool  I 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat.  Shak. 

2.  Made  up  of  various  kinds ;  heterogeneous; 
ill-mingled;  as,  ^^  A  motley  crew." 

MOT'L^Y-MIND'^D,  a.  Variously  inclined.  Shak. 

MOT'MOT,  n,  {Omith.)  A  curious  and  handsome 
passerine  bird  of  the  family  Coracidcs  and  sub- 
family MomotincB,  found  in  South  America,  of 
a  dark,  rich  green  color,  living  in  pairs  in  the 
woods,  and  recognized  by  its  note,  m.ot-mot, 
slowly  repeated.  Gray. 

Mb' TO.  [It.]  {Mus.)  Motion,  or  increase  of 
movement ;  —  direction  of  movement.    Dioight. 

Andante  con  moto,  somewhat  quicker  than  andante. 

Moto  contrano,  contrary  motion.  —  Moto  obliquo, 
oblique  motion.— JWbfo  retto,  direct  motion.  — See 
Motion,  No.  4. 

fMO'TftN,  n.  {Armor.)  A  small  plate  covering 
the  armpits  of  a  knight.  FairhoU. 

MO 'TOR,  n.     [L.  motor,  from  moveo,  to  move.] 

1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  moves  ;  a  mover. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  moving  muscle  :  —  one  of  the 
nerves  of  motion.  Dunglison. 


MO'TOR,  a.     {Anat.)     Giving  motion ;    motory. 
"  Motor  nerves."  Dunglison. 

MO-TO'Rt-AL,  «.. 

MO'TO-RY,  u,. 

MOT-TET'TO, 

MOT'TLE,  v.  a. 


MOT'TL^D,  p. 
mixed  colors 


{Anat.)  Motory.  Hartley. 

Giving  motion.  Ray. 

'I.  [It.]  {Mus.)  See  Motet.  Crabb. 

To  spot  in  large  patches.  Clarke. 

a.      Having  various    colors;    of 
speckled  ;    spotted  ;  variegated  ; 


motley.     "  Mottled  meadows.' 


Drayton. 


MOT'TO,  n. ;  pi.  mot'toes.  [Gr.  fiWos,  speech  : 
L.  mythics  ;  It.  motto  ;  Fr.  mot.]  A  sentence 
or  a  word  added  to  a  device  ;  a  sentence  or  phrase 
prefixed  to  any  thing  written  or  printed. 

An  honorable  motto,  such  as  was  written  upon  tlic  turban 
of  the  High  Priest,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  Bp.  Hall. 

M0T't6-KISS'^§,  n.pl.    Sweetmeats  having  po- 
etry, mottoes,  &c.,  rolled  up  in  fancy  papers ;  — 
.    used  at  parties  for  amusement.  Simmonds. 

MOUCH,  V.     See  Munch. 

MOUF'FLON,  n.  {ZoOl.) 
An  animal  of  the 
sheep  kind,  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  parts 
of  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
Greece,  &c.,  extremely 
wild  by  nature ;   Capro- 

vis    Musimon  ;  —  called ^_ 

also  the  musmon.  Baird.  i.ioumon{CaprovisMv8im(m). 

fMOUGH,      ?     ,        A   ™    *.i,  -IT."    7  7-/r 

'      .. ,,       '     >  71.    A  moth.  Wickhffe. 

t  MOUGHT,  )  '^ 

t  MOUGHT,  i.  from  the  old  verb  mowe;  —  now 
written  might.  Fairfax. 

MOULD  (mold),  n.  [A.  S.  molde ;  myl,  earth  ; 
Frs.  molde;  Ger.  muhn,  earth  ;  moder,  mouldi- 
ness  ;  Dut.  m,ul,  molm ;  Dan.  muld;  Sw.  myllu ; 
Icel.  rnold.  —  Tooke  forms  it  from  the  Fr.  mouilU 
{mouiUed,  muiWd,  mould),  pp.  of  mouiller,  to 
wet,  to  moisten.  —  Johnson  says,  "  Mould  is  ap- 
plied as  a  name  to  the  soil,  which  is  ground, 
i.  e.  milled,  muled  (Scottish),  crlimbled  or  com- 
minuted with  the  implements  of  husbandry."  — 
Others  suggest  L.  mollis,  soft,  and  an  analogy 
with  mellow,  meal,  and  mill.] 

1.  A  mixture  of  hunaus  with  earthy  matter  ; 
the  u|)per  stratum  or  surface  soil ;  loam ;  ground 
in  which  any  thing  grows. 

The  black  earth  every  where  obvious  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  we  call  mould.  Woodivard. 

Though  worms  devour  me.  though  I  turn  to  mottld, 
Yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  his  foce  behold.  Sandys. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  all  minute  fungi  which 
appear  in  masses  upon  organic  bodies ;  a  kind 
of  concretion  on  the  top  or  outside  of  things 
kept  motionless  and  damp,  shown  by  the  micro- 
scope to  consist  of  minute  plants  ;  a  kind  of 
fur  or  discolor;  fustiness;  rust,  or  smut,  as  in 
corn ;  mouldiness. 

Another  special  affinity  is  between  plants  and  mould-,  or 
putrefaction;  for  all  putrefaction,  if  dissolved  not  in  arefac- 
tion,will,  in  the  end,  issue  into  plants.  Bacon. 

A  hermit,  who  has  been  shut  up  in  his  cell  in  a  college,  has 
contracted  a  sort  of  mould  and  rust  upon  his  soul.  Watts, 

3.  The  matter  of  which  any  thing  is  made. 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 

Breathe  such  divine,  enchanting  ravishment?      Milton. 

4.  [A.  S.  ^  Ger;  mat]  A  spot;  as,  "An  iron- 
7nould.'*     [More  correctly,  iron-mo/e.]  Johnson. 

MOULD  (mold),  n.  [Sp.  molde,  a  mould  or  ma- 
trix ;  molda.r,  amoldar,  to  cast ;  Fr.  moule,  mould 
or  matrix.  —  W.  mold.] 

1.  The  matrix  in  which  any  thing  is  cast  or 
receives  its  form  ;  a  model. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drained 
Into  fit  moulds  prepared;  from  which  he  formed 
First  his  own  tools,  then  what  might  else  be  wrought 
Fusile  or  graven  in  metal.  Milton. 

2.  Cast;  form;  as,  "A  man  of  vulgar  ?wom^." 

3.  {Anat.)  The  anterior  fontanel  or  interstice 
between  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones  of  a 
child's  head.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Ship-huilding  8c  Joiners'  loork.)  A  thin 
piece  of  wood  used  as  a  pattern.  '  Wright. 

5.  {Gold-beaters.)  Pieces  of  vellum,  or  the 
like,  between  which  the  leaves  of  gold  are  laid 
for  beating.  Wnght. 

6.  {Masonry.)  A  piece  of  hard  wood  or  iron, 
hollowed  on  the  edge,  to  fit  the  contours  of 
mouldings  or  cornices.  Wi'ight, 


MIEN,  S'lR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  ROLE.— 9,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;   £,  G,  c,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z  ;    1^  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 


MOULD 

MOULD  (mold),  v.  n.  [i.  moulded  ;  pp.  mould- 
ing, MOULDED.]  To  contract  or  gather  mould; 
to  become  mouldy;  to  rot;  as,  "Bread  will 
mould,  if  kept  too  long." 

MOULD  (maid),  V.  a.  [Sp.  moldar;  Fr.  mouler. 
—  "W.  moldio.'] 

1.  To  form  ;  to  fashion  ;  to  shape  ;  to  model. 
By  education  we  may  mould  the  minds  and  manners  of 

yon*.  AtUrlmry. 

2.  To  knead,  as  dough  or  bread.    Ainsworth, 

3.  To  cause  to  contract  mould ;  to  corrupt  by 
mould;  to  render  mouldy;  as,  "Dampness 
moulds  it " ;  "  The  cheese  is  moulded." 

MOULD'A-BLE,  u.  That  maybe  moulded.  Bacon. 

MOULD'-BOAED  (mold'bdrd),  n.  The  part  of  a 
plough  above  the  share,  which  turns  over  the 
earth  or  lays  the  furrow-slice.  Simmonds. 

MOULDEBJiERT,n.  {Agric.)  A  farming  imple- 
ment in  Flanders,  drawn  by  horses.  Farm.  Ency. 

MOULD'JEIR  (mold'er),  lo.     One  who  moulds. 

MOULD'? R,  V.  n.  [From  mould.]  [i.  moulder- 
ed ;j)p.  MOULDERING,  MOULDERED.]  To  Crum- 
ble into  earth  or  dust ;  to  wear  or  waste  away ; 
to  perish  by  silent  decomposition  into  riiinute 
particles  ;  to  decay. 

When  statues  moulder  and  when  arches  fall.  Prior. 

MOULD'JflR  (mold'er),  v.  a.  To  turn  to  dust ;  to 
waste  ;  to  crumble. 

The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  of  the  fall  of 
those  rocks  when  their  foundations  have  been  tnouldered 
with  age.  Addison. 

MOULD'5R-ING,  p.  a.  Crumbling  into  dust; 
wasting  away  ;  as,  "  Mouldenng  ruins." 

MOULD'pR-Y,  a.  Partaking  of,  or  resembling, 
mould. ,  Loudon. 

MOULD'!-NESS  (mold'e-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  mouldy. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  minute  fungi 
which  gather  upon  organic  bodies,  as  the  blue 
mould  on  bread,  &c.  Loudon. 

MOULD'ING  (mdld'jng),  n.  1.  Any  thing  cast  in 
a  mould. 

2.  {Arch.^  The  circular  or  elliptical  contour 
given  to  the  angles  of  cornices,  capitals,  win- 
dow-jambs, &c. ;  an  ornamental  line,  either 
projecting  or  depressed ;  a  small  border  or  edg- 
ing to  a  panel  or  a  picture-frame.  Fairholt. 


MOULD'ING-MILL,  11. 
mill  for  timber. 


A  saw-mill  or  shaping 
Simmonds. 


MOULD'ING-PLANE,  n.  A  plane  for  making 
curved  edges  or  mouldings.  Simmonds. 

MOULD'-LOFT,  re.  (Naut.')  A  large  room  in  a 
dockyard,  in  which  the  parts  of  a  ship  are  drawn 
out.  Mar.  Diet. 

MOULD'-TURN-ER,  n.  A  maker  of  metal  frames 
or  shapes.  Simmonds. 

MOULD'wARP  (mold'warp),  n.  [A.  S.  m^ld,  earth, 
and  weorpan,  to  turn  over;  Ger.  maulwu7'f.'] 
{Zoul.)  A  mole  ;  a  small  animal  that  turns  up 
the  ground.  —  See  Mole.  Walton. 

MOULD'Y  (mold'e),  a.  Covered  or  overgrown 
with  niould.  Shale. 

MOU'lJne  (m6'len),  n.  [Fr.]  (Mech.)  The  roller 
of  a  capstan,  crane,  &c.,  used  in  heaving  great 
weights  ;  —  called  also  m^oulinet.  Crabb. 

MOU'LI-NET,  n.     [Fr.]     A  mouline.  Wright. 

MOULT  (molt),  V.  n.  [L.  muto,  to  change  ;  It. 
mudare  ;  Sp.  mudar  ;  Fr.  muer,  mutir.  —  "In 
Low  L.,  muta  is  applied  to  the  disease  felt  by 
birds  when  changing  their  feathers."  Richard- 
son.'] [i.  MOULTED  ;  pp.  MOULTING,  MOULTED.] 
To  shed  or  change  the  feathers  or  the  hair  ;  to 
lose  feathers  ;  to  mew.  Shah. 

MOULT,  V.  a.    To  shed  or  change,  as  the  feathers. 
Mute  the  skylark  and  forlorn, 
When  she  moulu  the  firstling  plumes.     S.  T.  Coleridge. 


MOULT  (mBlt),  , 
feathers. 


The  shedding  or  changing  of 
Jardine. 


MOULT'ING,  re.     The  fall  of  the  plumage,  or  the 
act  of  changing  feathers  or  hair.  Smart. 

t  MOTJN.     May ;  must.  —  See  MowE.      Chaucer. 

fMOUNCH,  V.  a.      [Fr.  macher.]     To  chew;  to 
munch.  —  See  Munch.  Chaucer. 


A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap. 
And  mounchu  and  momicht,  and  mouncht. 


'  Shal:. 
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MOl^ND,  n.  [A.  S.  mund,  a  defence. — ."W. 
mwnt.  —  L.  mons,  mo?itis,  a  mount;  Fr.  mo?it.'] 
Somettiing  raised  ;  a  bank  of  earth  ;  something 
raised  to  defend,  as  a  bank  of  earth  or  stone ; 
a  rampart;  a  bulwark;  a  defence. 

The  massy  mound 
That  runs  around  the  hill.  Thomson. 

MdU"ND,  n.     [L.  mundiis,  the  world  ;  Fr.  monde.] 

{Her.)  A  globe  encircled,  and  bearing  a  cross. 
MOUND,  V.  a.     [Nor.  Fr.  moundre,  to  enclose.] 

To  fortify  with  a  mound.  Dnjden. 

MOUND'-BIRD,  n.     (Or/iith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 

GalUncB  and  sub-family  Megapodinm.  Gray. 

MOUNT,  n.     [L.  mons,  montis  ;  It.  S^  Sp.  monte  ; 

Fr.  mont.  —  A.  S.  munt.'] 

1.  A  massy  protuberance  of  earth  above  the 
general  level  of  the  surrounding  country ;  a 
mountain  ;  a  hill ;  as,  "  The  Mount  of  Olives." 

2.  An  artificial  hill  or  bulwark  for  offence  or 
defence  ;  a  mound.  Knolles. 

3.  t  A  public  treasure ;  a  bank. 

Banks  or  mounts  of  perpetuity,  which  will  not  break.   Bacon. 

4.  The  paper  or  card-board  upon  which  a 
drawing  is  placed,  generally  larger  than  the 
picture,  and  of  a  tint  that  aids  its  effect.  Faii^holt, 

Syn.  —  See  Mountain. 

MOUNT,  V.  n.  [It.  montare\  Sp.  montar\  Fr, 
monter.l  [i.  mounted  ;  pp.  mounting,  mount- 
ed.] 

1.  To  arise  ;  to  rise  on  high ;  to  ascend ;  to 
go  up;  to  uprise  ;  to  soar. 

Mount,  mount,  my  Goull  thy  scat  is  up  on  high.       Shah. 
Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command?     Job  xxxix.  27. 

2.  To  tower  ;  to  rise  ;  to  be  built  up  high. 

Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his 
head  reach  unto  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish.        job  xx.  6. 

3.  To  get  on  horseback  ;  to  get  on  or  upon 
any  thing.    '*  He  cried,  0  !  and  Tuounted."  Shak. 

4.  To  amount ;  to  attain  in  value. 


Bring,  then,  these  blessinRS  to  a  strict  account; 
Make  fair  deductions;  see  to  what  they  mount. 


Pope. 


Syn.  —  See  Arise. 
MOUNT,  V.  a.     1.  To  raise  aloft;  to  lift  on  high. 


The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  runs  o'er, 
Seeming  to  augment,  wastes  it. 


Shak. 


2.  To  ascend;  to  get  upon;  to  climb;  to 
scale  ;  as,  "  To  mount  a  throne." 

3.  To  place  on  horseback;  to  furnish  with 
horses  ;  as,  "  A  troop  well  mounted." 

4.  To  put  upon  something  ;  as,  **  To  m.ou?it  a 
picture  or  a  map  upon  canvas." 

5.  To  cover  ;  to  embellish  with  ornaments ; 
as,  "  A  sword  brilliantly  mounted." 

6.  {Naval  Sc  Mil.)  To  carry;  as,  "The  ship 
mounts  seventy-four  guns  "  ;  "  A  fort  m,ounti7ig 
a  hundred  cannon." 

To  mount  a  breach,  to  ascend  a  breach  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  attack. — To  mount  a  cannon,  to  raise  or 
set  it  on  its  frame  or  carriag:e.  — To  mount  guard,  to 
do  duty  as  sentinel  at  any  post. 

MOUNT'A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  ascended;  ca- 
pable of  being  mounted.  Cotgrave. 

MOUN'TAIN  (moiin'tin),  n.  [L.  mons,  montis ; 
m^ontanus,  mountainous;  It.  montagna;  Sp. 
m07ttana ;  Fr.  7nontagne.] 

1.  A  vast  protuberance  of  the  earth ;  a  very 
large  hill ;  a  vast  eminence  ;  a  mount. 

So  large  it  half  deserved  a  mountain's  name.         J)ryden. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  large. 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back.  Shak. 

To  bring  Signior  Benedick  and  the  Lady  Beatrice  into  a 
m.ountain  of  affection  the  one  for  the  other.  Shak. 

3.  A  kind  of  wine.  Simmonds. 
Syn.  —  Mountain  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  ranpo 

of  mountains ;  mount,  to  a  single  summit.    The  White 
Mountains ;  Mount  Washington. 

MOI^N'TAIN  (mofin'tin),  a.  [L.  montanus.']  Per- 
taining to  mountains ;  growing  or  found  on 
mountains  ;  as,  '*  Mountain  scenery." 

Moto'TAIN-ASH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  beautiful  tree  of 
the  genus  Pyrus,  found  in  swamps  and  moun- 
tain woods  of  New  England,  &c.,  which  bears 
clusters  of  red  berries  ;  Pyrus  Am^ericana.  Gray. 
The  European  Mountain-Jish,  or  Rowan  Tree,  is 
called  Pyrus  aucuparia.  Gray. 

MOUN'TAIN-BLUE,  «.  (Min.)  Blue  malachite; 
a  blue  carbonate  of  copper.  Dana. 


MOUNTAIN-SOAP 

MOT>N'TAIN-cAt,  re.  (Zool.)  A  ferocious  ani- 
mal ;  the  catamount.  —  See  Catamount.  Booth. 

MOUN'TAJN-COCK,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  wood- 
grouse ;  capercailzie  ;  capercailye  ;  Tetrao  uro- 
gaUus  of  Linnaeus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MOUN'TAIN-CdRK,  n.  (Mm.)  An  extremely 
light  variety  of  asbestos,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
so  interlaced  that  the  fibrous  structure  is  not 
apparent ;  mountain-leather.  Dana. 

MoOn'TAJN-DAM'^ON;  re.  (Bot.)  A  tall  tree 
found  in  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  Quassia  sima- 
ruha.  Loudon. 

MOUN'TAJN-DEW,  re.  Scotch  Highland  whiskey 
that  has  paid  no  duty.     [Cant.]  Jamieson. 

MoOn'TAIN-EB'O-NY,  re.  {Bot.)  A  leguminous 
tree  of  the  genus  Bauhinia,  found  in  the  East 
Indies ;  Bauhinia  scandens.  Loudon, 

MOX)n'TAINED  (mofln'tind),  a.  Piled  or  heaped 
up  like  a  mountain,     [e,.].  Browne, 

m6UN-TAIN-EER|,  re.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
mountains  ;  a  highlander. 

2.. A  savage;  a  freebooter;  a  rustic. 

No  savage,  fierce  handit,  or  mountaineer, 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity.  Mitton. 

t  MOt^N'TAIN-^R,  71.     A  mountaineer.    Bentley. 
t  MOUN'TAIN-ET,  «.    A  hillock  ;  a  small  mount. 

Her  breasta  sweetly  rose  up  like  two  fair  motintainets  in  the 
pleasant  vale  of  Tempe.  P.  Sidney. 

MOUN'TAIN-FLAX,  re.  (Min.)  A  delicate  spe- 
cies of  asbestos,  with  very  fine  fibres  ;  Amian- 
thos.  Dana. 

MoOn'TAJN-GREEN,  n.  (Min.)  Green  mala- 
chite ;  a  green  carbonate  of  copper.  Dana. 

MOliN'TAiN-HEATH,  «.  (Bot.)  A  low,  heath- 
like, shrubby  plant  with  evergreen  leaves  ;  Men- 
ziesa  taxifolia.  Wood. 

MOUN'TAJN-HOL'LY,  re.  (Bot.)  A  much-branched 
shrub  with  ash-gray  bark  ;  Nemopanthes  Cana- 
densis. Gray. 

MOUN'TAJN-LAu'RSL,  «.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
Kalmia,  or  American  laurel ;  calico-bush ; 
spoon-wood;  KalTnia  latifolia.  Gray. 

MOTyN'TAIN-LEATH'?R,  re.  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
asbestos ;  mountain-cork.  Dana. 

MOUN'TA!N-LIC'OR-ICE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species 
of  trefoil;  Trifolium  Alpinum.  Loudon. 

MOUN'TAIN-LIME'STONE,  «.  (Geol.)  A  series 
of  marine  limestone  strata,  whose  geological 
position  is  immediately  below  the  coal  meas- 
ures, and  above  the  old  red  sandstone.     Miller, 

M0UN'TAJN-MA-H6g'A-NY,  re.  (Bot.)  A  rather 
large  tree,  with  dark  cliestnut-brown  bark; 
black  birch ;  cherry  birch ;  sweet  birch ;  Betula 
lenta.  Loudon. 

MOUN'TAJN-MlLK,  n.  (Min.)  A  very  soft, 
spongy  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime.      Brande. 

MOUN'TAJN-MlNT,  re.  (Bot:)  A  plant  of  the 
Labiatce  or  mint  family ;  Pyenanthemum  mon- 
tanum.  Gray. 

MOUN'TAJN-OUS  (moiin'tjii-us),  a.  1.  Full  of 
mountains ;  hilly  ;  as,  "  A  mozm^a^'reows  country." 

2.  Large  as  mountains  ;  huge ;  bulky.    Prior, 

3.  Belonging  to,  or  inhabiting,  mountains ; 
as,  "A  OTOMretamoMS  people."  Bacon, 

MOUN'TAIN-OyS-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
mountainous  ;  hilliness.  Brerewood. 


MOUN'TAJN-PARS'L^y,   •/». 
the  genus  Athamanta, 


(Bot,)  A  plant  of 
Wright, 


MOUN'TAfN-PEP'P^R,  ii,,  A  name  for  the  seeds 
of  Capparis  sinaica.  Simmonds. 

MbUN'TAIN-RIOE,  re.  (Bot,)  1.  An  upland  spe- 
cies of  rice,  grown  on  the  edge  of  the  Himalayan 
range,  in  Cochin-China.  Simmonds. 

2.  The  common  name  of  grasses  of  the  genus 
Oryzopsis,  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and 
the  U.  S.  Gray. 

MoOn'TAIN-RO§E  (mofln'tin-ioz),  /..  (Bot,)  The 
Alpine  rose ;  Rosa  Alpina,  Loudon, 

MOUN'TAIN-SOAP,  re.  (Min.)  A  soft,  brownish, 
unctuous  chalk.  Francis. 
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MOUN'TAJN-S6r'R5;l,  n.  {Bot.)  A  low  Alpine 
perennial  plant,  with  kidney-fonned  leaves ; 
Oxyria  digyna.  Gray. 

MOI)n'TAIN-SPIN'ACH,  n.  {Bot.)  The  plant 
Atriplex  kortensis,  London. 

m6uN'TA|N-TAL'L0W,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral, 
found  in  Scotland,  crystallized  and  amorphous 
in  thin  laminse  like  wax  or  spermaceti  in  con- 
sistency; mineral  tallow;  —  called  also  hatch- 
etine.  Dana. 

t  MOUN'TANCE,  ■«.     The  amount.  Chaucer. 

MOT^NT'ANT,  o.  [Fr.  mon^ani.]  Rising,  [b..]  Shak. 

MOUN'Tf-BANK,  n.  [It.  montambancOf  montim- 
bancOj  from  mcntarCj  to  mount,  and  in  banco, 
upon  a  bench.] 

1.  A  doctor  who  mounts  a  bench  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  boasts  Jiis  infallible  remedies  and  cures. 

I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mount^banJc.  JSkak. 

2.  A  quack ;  a  charlatan ;  a  false  pretender. 

But  as  therij  are  certain  mountebanks  and  quacks  in  physic, 
80  there  are  much  the  same  also  in  divinity.  South. 

Syn.  —  See  Quack. 

MOUN'T^l-BANK,  V.  a.  To  cheat  by  false  boasts 
or  pretences ;  to  gull ;  to  humbug,    [e,.]    Shak. 

MOUN-TJl-BANK'jpR-Y,  n.  Quackery.  "Mere 
empirical  state  mountebankery."        Hammond. 

MOUNT'^D,  p.  a.  1.  Seated  on  horseback ;  fur- 
nished with  a  horse  ;  as,  "  A  mounted  troop." 

2.  Raised^  lifted  \ip  ;  elevated. 

3.  Finished  vrith  embellishment ;  embel- 
lished ;  set  off  to  advantage. 

4.  Fastened,  as  a  print,  map,  or  drawing, 
upon  mounting-paper  or  card-board.     Fairholt. 

5.  (Mil.)  Placed  upon  a  frame,  as  a  cannon  : 
—  furnished  with  guns,  as  a  ship  or  a  fort. 

t  MOUN'T^-NAITNCE,  7i.  The  amount.     Spenser. 

MOUNT'^Ri  n.    One  who  mounts.  Draytoji. 

MOUNT'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  rising  ;  ascent. 

2.  Ornament ;  embellishment ;  as,  "  The 
mountings  or  trappings  of  an  equipage." 

3.  The  act  of  placing  upon  a  frame  or  carriage. 

4.  The  fastening  of  a  print  or  map  upon  a 
frame  or  canvas. 

M6uNT'IWG-LY,  ad.    By  mounting.    Massinger. 

MOUNT'L^T,  n.   A  small  mountain.  P.  Fletcher. 

MOUNT  OF  Pi'E-TY,  n.  [Fr.  mo7it-de-pi^te.]  A 
loan  bank  in  France  :  —  a  sort  of  pawnbroker's 
shop  in  Italy,  where  money  is  lent  out  to  the 
poor  on  moderate  security.  Hammond. 

t  MOUNT-SAINT',  ti.   A  game  of  cards.  Machin. 

t  MOUN'TY,  71.  [Fr.  mo?itee.'\  The  rise  of  a 
hawk.     "  The  mounty  at  a  heron."  Sidney. 

MOURN  (morn),  v.  n.  [Goth,  maurnan;  A,  S. 
murnan  ;  Old  Ger.  mornen. — L.  mcereo."]      \i. 

MOL'UXED  ;  pp.  MOUIIN'ING,  MOUKXED.] 

1.  To  express  grief  or  sorrow ;  to  grieve ;  to 
lament ;  to  be  sorrowful. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

Matt.  V.  A. 

2.  To  wear  the  habit  of  sorrow  ;  to  be  dressed 
in  mourning ;  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
grief.     "  Then  moitm  a  year."  Pope. 

We  mourn  in  black;  why  mojiT-Jiwe  not  in  blood?      Shak. 

Syn. —  See  Grieve,  Deplore. 

MOURN  (morn),  v.  a.  1.  To  grieve  for;  to  la- 
ment; to  deplore;  to  bewail;  to  bemoan. 

Comfortless  as  when  a  father  mourns 
His  children.  Mlton. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner,     [e,.] 

The  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mouiTiew  well.        Milton. 

MOURNE  (morn),  n.  [Fr.-  moi'ne.}  The  round 
end  of  a  staff:  —  the  part  of  a  lance-to  which 
the  steel  part  is  fixed.  Sidney. 

MOURN'pR,  76.     One  that  mourns  ;  a  lamenter. 

MOURN'FUL,  a.  1.  Causing  sorrow;  afflictive; 
lamentable ;  sad ;  calamitous  ;  grievous. 

The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death.        Shak. 

2.  Feeling  sorrow  or  grief ;  sorrowful.  Prior. 

3.  Betokening  sorrow;  having  the  appear- 
ance of  sorrow ;  expressive  of  grief. 

No  funeral  rites,  nor  man  in  mouni/i'l  weeds. 

Nor  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial.  Shak. 


MOURN'FUL-LY,  ad.    In  a  mournful  manner. 

MOURN'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  show  of 
mourning;  sorrow;  grief;  mourning. 

MOURN'JNG,  7^.     1.  Grief;  sorrow;  lamentation. 

In  Bama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weep- 
ing, and  great  mourning;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children. 

Matt.  ii.  18. 

2.  The  dress  of  sorrow ;  the  habit  worn  by 
mourners  ;  an  external  sign  of  grief. 

And  e'en  the  pavements  were  with  mourning  hid.       Dryden. 

MOURN'ING,^.  a.    Indicating  sorrow  or  grief. 

MOURN'ING-DOVE  (-duv),  n.  {Ornith.)  A  dove 
found  in.  the  U.  S. ;  Columba  CaroUmensis  ;  — 
so  named  from  its  note,  and  called  also  Carolina 
turtle-dove.  Peahody 

MOURN'JNG-LY,  ad.     "With  mourning  or  sorrow. 

MOURN'ING-PIECE,  n.  A  picture  in  which  a 
grave,  tomb,  or  other  emblem  of  mourning  is 
represented. 

MOURN'ING-PIN,  n.  A  pin  used  in  a  mourning 
dress. 

MOURN'ING-RING,  n.  A  ring  worn  as  a  memo- 
rial of  a  deceased  friend.  Boswell. 

MOUSE,  n, :  pi.  JilCE.  [A.  S.  miis,  pi.  mys  ;  Ger. 
maus  \  Dut.  mws  ;  Sw.  mws  ;  'DdJi.muusi  Icel. 
mils  ;  Russ.  mysch ;  Boh.  inyss  ;  Pol.  mysz ; 
Slavon.  niish.  —  Gr.  ixvs,  from  //6w,  to  hide ;  L. 
mus.  —  Pers.  moosh.'] 

1.  {Zoiil.)  A  small  rodent  quadruped  of  the 
genus  Mus,  well  known  as  infesting  houses  and 
granaries. 

Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  eat.  Shak. 

"Where  mice  and  rata  devoured  poetic  bread.       Dryden. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  hump  or  knot  worked  on  a  rope, 
to  prevent  a  noose  from  slipping.  Brande. 

MOU^E  (mb{iz),  u.  n.     \v.  MOUSED  ;  pp.  mousing, 

MOUSED.] 

1.  To  catch  mice  ;  to  lie  in  wait  for  mice. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  his  pride  of  place, 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed.  Shak. 

2.  To  search  as  a  cat  does  for  mice  ;  to  inspect 
officiously  ;  to  pry ;  to  be  sly  and  insidious  ;  to 
watch  for  and  pursue  slyly.  U Estrange. 

MOU^E,  V.  a.  To  tear  in  pieces,  as  a  cat  tears  a 
mouse. 

And  now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men.         Sfiak. 

To  viouso.  a  hook,  (JVaut.)  to  put  turns  of  rope  yam 

or  spun  yarn  round  the  end  and  standing  part  of  a 

hoolc,  to  prevent  its  slipping.  Dana. 

MOUSE'— c6l-OR,  71.  A  color  resembling  that  of 
a  mouse.  Pennant. 

MOUSE'-COL-ORED,  a.  Colored  like  a  mouse  ; 
having  the  color  of  a  mouse.  Pentiant. 

MOUSE'EAR,  «.  {Bot.)  An  herb ;  scorpion-grass; 
Myosotis ;  —  so  called  from  the  leaves,  which  are 
roughish  with  oppressed  hairs.  Gray. 

MOUSE'EAR-CHICK'WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  An  herb 
of  the  pink  family ;  Cerastium  vulgatimi.  G^'ay. 

MOUSE'EAR-HAWK'WJEED,  n.  _  {Bot.)  A  Brit- 
ish plant  of  the  genus  Hieracium ;  Hicracium 
pilosella.  Loudon. 

MOUSE'-hAwk,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  hawk 
that  devours  mice.  Wright. 

MdUSE'-HOLE,  n.  A  hole  for  mice ;  a  small  hole. 

He  can  creep  in  at  a  mouse-hole.  Stillingfleet. 

MOUSE'-HUNT,  n.     1.  A  hunt  for  mice. 
2.  A  mouser  ;  a  kind  of  weasel. 


You  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your  time. 
But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 


Shak. 


MOU^'^R  (mbuz'er),  71.     One  that  catches  mice. 
Leave  the  door  open,  in  pity  to  the  cat,  if  she  be  a  good 
mouser.  Swift. 

MOUSE'-SIGHT,  n.  Short-sightedness  ;  near- 
sightedness ;  myopia.  Dungliso7i. 

MOUSE'TAIL,  71.  {Bot.)  An  annual  plant  or  herb 
of  the  genus  My osurus, -whose  seeds  stand  upon 
a  very  long,  slender  receptacle  resembling  the 
tail  of  a  mouse ;  Myosurus  mi7iimus.     Lotidon. 

MOUSE'-TRAP,  «.    A  trap  for  catching  m-ice. 
MOUS'ING,  n.     {Naut.)    A  puddening,  made  of 
yams,  and  placed  on  the  outside  of  a  rope.  Dana. 

MOUSSETAJ^t^DE-LAIJ^E  (niSs'lm-de-lan),  7i, 
[Fr.]     Muslin,  or  a  slight  fabric,  made  of  wool, 


or  of   wool   and    cotton.  —  See    Muslin-de- 
laine. Webster's  Dom.  E7icy. 

MOUS-TA^HE',  n.  ;  pi.  mous-ta^h'e^.  [Fr.  mous- 
tache.] Hair  on  the  upper  lip  of  men ;  mustache. 

—  See  Mustache. 

M6t)TH,  71. ;  pi.  moOth?.  [Goth.  mu7iths  ;  A.  S. 
muth ;  Old  Ger.  munt ;  Ger.  §  Dan.  7nund ;  Dut. 
7nond ;  Sw.  mu7i.] 

1.  The  cavity  situated  between  the  jaws,  and 
containing  the  tongue,  teeth,  &c.  :  —  also  the 
outer  orifice  of  that  cavity.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  opening  of  a  vessel,  by  which  it  is 
filled  and  emptied  ;  as,  *'  The  mouth  of  a  jar." 

3.  The  entrance,  as  of  a  cave,  a  well,  a  gulf. 

4.  The  aperture  or  opening  by  which  any 
thing  discharges  itself;  as,  "The  mouth  of  a 
river  "  ;  **  The  mouth  of  a  cannon." 

5.  A  principal  speaker ;  one  that  speaks  for 
the  rest;  a  spokesman. 

Every  coffee-house  has  some  particular  statesmnn  belong- 
ing to  it,  who  is  the  mnuth  of  the  street  where  he  lives. 

Addison. 

6.  A  cry;  a  voice. 

The  fearful  do(je  divide; 
All  spread  their  mouth  aloft,  but  none  abide.       Dryden. 

7.  A  distortion  of  the  mouth  ;  a  wry  face. 

.  Make  moutJis  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back.  SJicdc. 

Down  in  the  mouth,  dejecti'd  ;  mortified.  L'Estrange. 

—  To  stop  the  mouth,  to  silence,  or  to  be  silent ,  to  con- 
found ;  to  put  to  shame. 

MOUTH,  V.  n.  \i.  mouthed  ;  pp.  mouthing, 
MOUTHED.]    See  Soothe. 

1.  To  speak  in  a  big  or  swelling  manner ;  to 
vociferate ;  to  rant.   *'  Mouthiiig  actor."  Dryde7i. 

2.  To  join  mouths  ;  to  kiss.  "  He  would 
7nouth  with  a  beggar."  Shak. 

MOUTH,  V.  a.  1.  To  utter  with  a  voice  affectedly 
big  or  swelling. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you, 
trippingly  on  the  tongue:  out  if  you  viovth  it  as  many  or  our 
players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Shak. 

2.  To  grind  in  the  mouth  ;  to  chew;  to  eat ; 
to  devour.  "  Mouthing  the  flesh  of  men."  Shak. 

3.  To  seize  with,  or  take  into,  the  mouth. 

He  keeps  them,  like  an  apple,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw,  first 
mouthed  to  be  last  swallowed.  Shak. 

4.  To  form  or  to  cleanse  by  the  mouth,  as 
the  dam  her  cub,  Broume. 

5.  To  insult ;  to  reproach,    [r.]         R.  Blair. 

MOUTHED  (mbfitfid),  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a 
mouth ;  — used  in  composition  ;  as.  foul- 
9nouthed ;  lidixd-Tnouthed. 

MOUTH'ipR,  ?t.  One  who  mouths ;  an  affected 
speaker.  Smart. 

MOUTH'-FRIEND,  n.  One  who  merely  professes 
friendship.     "Knot  of  ?7iouth-fi'ie)ids.*'      Shak. 

MOUTH'FUL,  n. ;  pi.  moOth'fOl^.  1.  "What  the 
mouth  contains  at  one  time.  Johnso7i. 

2.  A  proverbially  small  quantity. 

To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air.  Dryden. 

MOUTH'-GLASS,   n.     A   small   hand-mirror   for 

inspecting  the  teeth  and  gums.  Simmo7ids. 

M0UTH'-H6n-0R,  (-6n'ur),n.    Insincere  civility. 

Curses  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-Honor  breath.  Shak. 

MOUTH'ING,  n.  The  utterance  of  words  with  a 
voice  affectedly  big  or  swelling.  Pope. 

MOUTH'L^ISS,  a.     Being  "v^ithout  a  mouth. 

MOUTH'-MADE,  p.  a.  Expressed  by  the  mouth  ; 
not  sincere.     *^  Mozith-made  vows."  Shak. 

MOUTHS-PIECE    (-pes),   n.     1.   {Mtcs.)  The  part 
of  a  wind  instrument  to  which  the  mouth  is  ap- 
plied, as  of  a  trumpet,  bugle,  &c.  Todd. 
2.  One  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  several 
persons;  as,  "The  mow^A-^icce  of  a  committee." 

Mbu'ZjlH,n.  A  village.    [India.]     C.  P.Brovm. 

MOU''ZLE,  V.  a.    To  rumple.    [Vulgar.]  Co7igreve. 

MOV'A-BLE,  a.     1.  That  may  move  or  be  moved ; 

not  iixed  ;  portable.  Addison. 

2.    Changing    from    one    time    to   another ; 

changeable.     **  The  movable  festivals."    Holder. 

A  movable  letter,  in  Hebrew  grammar,  a  letter  that 

is  pronounced,  as  opposed  to  one  that  is  quiescent. 

Wright. 
MOV'A-BLE,  71. ;  pi.  mov'A-Ble?  (mov'^-blz).   [Fr. 
meuhle.']  Any  article  of  personal  goods ;  furni- 
ture ;   any  property  that  may  be  moved,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  lands,  houses,  &c. 


mIeN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    Bt>LL,  BUR,  R(!rLE.  — (;;,  9,  ^,  g,  snfi ;  £,  fi,  c-  g,  hard;   ^  as  z ;  1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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MOV'A-BLE-NESS,  -to.    Quality  of  being  movable. 

m6v'A-BLY,  ad.   So  that  it  may  be  moved.  Grew. 

m6ve,  v.  a.  [L.  moveo  ;  It.  movere,  muovere  ; 
Sp.  mouer;  Old  Fr.  mouier;  Fr.  mouvoir.]     [i. 

MOVED  ;  pp.  MOVIXG,  MOVED.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  one  place  into  another  ;  to 
put  in  motion ;  to  impel,  as  the  wind  a  ship, 
the  horse  a  carriage,  &c. 

2.  To  excite  or  prompt  to  action  ;  to  actuate; 
,to  incite  ;  to  rouse  ;  to  give  an  impulse  to. 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers.  Milton. 

3.  To  persuade  ;  to  prevail  on  ;  to  induce. 

Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloctuence,         iShak. 

4.  To  touch  pathetically  ;  to  affect. 

"When  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  compas- 
sion on  thc-m.  Matt.  ix.  36. 

5.  To  make  angry  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  incense. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince.         SJiah. 

6.  To  put  into  commotion ;  to  excite ;  to 
agitate. 

When  they  were  come  to  Betlilehem,  all  the  city  was 
moved  about  them.  Ruth  i.  19. 

7.  To  propose  ;  to  recommend ;  to  offer  as  a 
resolution  in  a  deliberative  assembly;  as,  "To 
TTiovG  an  adjournment." 

Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your  daughter.    Shah. 

MOVE,  V.  n.  1.  To  change  place  or  posture  ;  to 
stir ;  not  to  be  at  rest. 

Tlie  senses  represent  the  earth  as  immovable;  for,  though 
it  do  move  in  itself,  it  rests  to  us,  who  are  carried  with  it. 

GlanviU. 

2.  To  have  vital  action  ;  to  act. 

In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  Acts'KvW.  28. 

3.  To  walk  ;  to  go ;  to  proceed ;  to  march. 
"He  moves  with  manly  grac?  ''  Dryden. 

4.  To  change  residence  ;  to  remove.   Wright. 
Syn.  —  Move  is    a    general    term,    denoting    the 

change  of  place  or  of  posture.  Ta  stir  is  to  be  in  mo- 
tion, or  not  at  rest.  One  moves  in  any  manner.  To 
walk  and  to  march  denote  particular  kinds  of  move- 
ment. Tilings  animate  and  inanimate  move  ;  a  man 
walks ;  an  army  marches.  To  move  the  passions  ;  to 
stir  up  strife. 

MOVE,  n.  The  act  of  moving;  3  movement;  a 
proceeding  from  one  point  to  another,  as  in 
chess. 

An  unseen  hand  makes  all  their  moves.  Cowley. 

MOVE'LgSS,  a.  That  cannot  be  moved;  un- 
moved ;  immovable  ;  fixed.  Boyle.     Pope. 

MOVE'M^NT,   n-     [Fr.  monvement.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  manner  of  moving;  motion. 

The  perusal  of  a  history  seems  a  calm  entertainment,  but 
■would  be  no  entertainment  at  all  did  not  our  hearts  beat  with 
correspondent  movements  to  those  which  arc  described  by  the 
historian.  Hvme, 

2.  {Mus.)  Motion  or  progression  in  time  :  — 
a  homogeneous  connected  passage  in  any  given 
time  or  measure;  a  strain;  as,  "A  symphony 
in  four  movements."  Dwiglit. 

3.  In  European  politics,  a  term  applied  to  the 
action  of  that  party  in  a  state  whose  aim  is  to 
obtain  concessions  in  favor  of  popular  rights  ;  — 
opposed  to  conservative.  Brande^ 

4.  The  train  of  wheel-work  in  a  clock  or  a 
watch.  Brande. 

Syn. —  Motion  denotes  the  act  of  moving;  move- 
ment, njore  particularly  the  manner  of  moving.  The 
army  is  izi  motion  ,  the  motion  of  the  earth  or  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  \he  movement  of  a  machine;  move- 
ment or  excitement  of  the  mind  ;  the  march  of  an  army. 

MO'VJ^NT,  a.    [L.  movens."]    Moving,  [u.]    Grew. 

MO'V^INT,  ?i.     That  which  moves,  [e,.]    Glanvill. 

m6v'JER,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  moves. 

MOV'ING,  p.  a.     1.  That  moves  ;  being  in  motion. 
2.  Affecting;  touching;  pathetic.   Blackmore. 

m6v'ING,  n.     Motive  ;  impulse  ;  motion.    South. 

m6v'ING-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  move  ;  in  an  affecting 
manner  ;  touchingly  ;  pathetically.  Shak. 

m6v'ING-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  pathetic  ; 
power  to  affect  the  passions.  Boyle. 

M6v'ING-PT-ANT,?i.  (5oit.)  a  leguminous  plant, 
the  leaflets  of  which  exhibit  an  automatic  move- 
ment ;  Hedysarum  gyrans.  Loudon. 

MoW"  (mciii),  n.  [A.  S.  mowe,  muga  ;  Icel.  riMigr  ; 
Scot.  7noii\  moue.] 

1.  A  heap,  stack,  or  pile,  as  of  hay.  Morthner. 


2.  A  receptacle,  loft,  or  chamber  in  a  barn 
where  hay  or  grain  is  laid  up.  Johnson. 

MoW"  (miifi),  V.  a.  [^.  MOWED;  pp.  MOWING, 
MOAVED.]     To  put  in  a  mow.  Johnson. 

MOW  (mo),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  mawan\  Dut.  maaijen, 
maagen ;  Ger.  mcihen ;  Dan.  meje ;  Sw.  meja, 
miija.  —  Gr.  a/^ow.]  \i.  mowed;  pp.  mowing, 
MOWN  or  mowed.] 

1.  To  cut  down  with  a  scythe,  as  grass.  Shak. 

2.  To  cut  grass  or  other  plants  from,  with  a 
scythe.     "  Mow  carpet  walks."  Evelyn. 

3.  To  cut  sweepingly,  as  with  a  scythe;  — 

often  used  with  down. 

He  will  mow  down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his  paasace 
polled.  Shak. 

MOW  (mo),  V.  n.  To  cut  grass  or  other  plants 
with  the  scythe.  Waller. 

t  MoW  (moil),  n.  [Fr.  moue,  corrupted  from  Eng. 
moidh,  Johnson.  —  Perhaps  rather  from  Dut. 
muily  the  mouth  of  a  beast.  JaTnieson.l  A  wry 
mouth  ;  a  distorted  face.  Chaucer. 

+  MoW  (mbu),  V.  n.     To  make  wry  mouths.  Shak. 

MoW-BURN,  V.  n.  To  ferment  and  heat  in  the 
mow,  as  hay  not  sufficiently  dry.  Mortimer. 

t  MOWE,  V.  n.  \i.  mought.]  To  be  able  ;  to 
have  might ;  to  have  power  :  —  may.  —  See  May. 

They  shall  not  ?nou;c.         Zutc  xiii.  24,  Wickliffe's  Trans, 
Thou  ehalt  not  mowc  suffer.  Chaucer. 

MOW'^R,  n.     One  who  mows.  Tusser. 

The  early  mo-iver,  bending  o'er  his  scythe, 

Lays  low  the  slender  grass.  Dodsley. 

MOW'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting 
grass  with  a  scythe. 

2.  Land  from  which  grass  is  cut.         Wright. 

3.  fGrimace  or  grimacing.  Wickliffe.  Aschatn. 

4.  t Ability;  might.  Chaucer. 

MOX'A,  n.  1.  A  cottony  substance,  prepared  in 
Japan  from  the  dried  leaves  of  a  species  of 
wormwood  {Artemisia  CJiinensis),  and  used  as 
an  actual  cautery  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism, 
&c.,  by  placing  a  small  cone  of  it  on  the  skin 
and  setting  fire  to  it  at  the  top.  Brande. 

2.  (So^.)  A  species  of  wormwood;  Artanisia 
Chineiisis.  Loudon. 

3.  {Med.)  Any  substance  which,  by  gradual 
combustion  on  or  near  the  skin,  is  employed  as 
a  counter-irritant.  Dunglison. 

m6x-|-BUS'TI0N,  n.  [Eng.  moxa,  and  L.  uro, 
ustiis  or  bur o,bustus,  to  hxxxn.']  {Med.)  Cauteri- 
zation by  means  of  a  moxa.  Dunglison. 

t  MOY,  n.  [Probably  a  contraction  of  Port,  moi- 
dorCy  or  moedore.  Narcs.']  A  gold  coin  of  the 
value  of  one  pound  seven  shillings.  Shak. 

MOY'A,  n.  A  term  applied  in  S.  America  to  mud 
poured  from  volcanoes  during  eruptions.  Lyell. 

t  MOYLE,  n.     A  mule.  Careio. 

MOZ'JNG,  n.  An  operation  in  preparing;  cloth  in 
the  gig-mill.  Simmonds. 

MR.  An  abbreviation  of  master.  —  See  Master, 
Mister,  Messieurs,  and  Miss. 

MRS.  An  abbreviation  of  mistress. — See  Mis- 
tress, and  Miss. 

MUB'BLE-FUB'BLE^,  n.  pi.  A  cant  term  for 
a  causeless  depression  of  spirits ;  the  blue 
devils.  Gayton. 

MU'CATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  mucic 
acid  and  a  base.  Craig. 

MUCH,  a.  [Sp.  mucho,  much.  Skinner.  —  A.  S. 
micel,  much.  —  "The  dim.  of  mo,  passing 
through  the  gradual  changes  of  mokel,  mykel, 
mochil,  7nuchel  (still  used  in  Scotland),  moche, 
much."  Tooke.  —  See  More.]  [comp.  more; 
superl.  most.] 

1.  Great  in  quantity  or  amount ;  a  great  deal 
of ;  —  opposed  to  little. 

Thou  sbnlt  carry  much  seed  out  into  the  field,  and  shalt 
gather  but  little  in.  ,  Deut.  xxviii.  38. 

2.  f  Great  in  number  ;  many. 

Jesus  went  with  him,  and  much  people  followed  him. 

Mark  v.  24. 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth.  Shak. 

MUCH,  ad.   1.  To  a  great  degree  or  extent ;  by  far. 

Thou  art  much  mightier  than  we.  Gen.  xxvi.  16. 

2.  Often  or  long;  frequently  or  earnestly. 
"  Think  much;  speak  little."  Dryden. 


3.  Nearly ;  almost ;  about  the  same. 

All  left  the  world  much  as  they  found  it.  Temple. 

MUCH,  n.  1.  A  great  quantity;  a  great  sum  or 
amount ;  a  great  deal. 

Unto  whomsoever  much  is  ^iven,  of  him  shall  much  be  re- 
quired; and  to  whom  men  have  committedmitcA.ofhimthey 
will  ask  the  more.  Luke  xiii.  48. 

They  have  much  of  the  poetry  of  Macenas,  but  little  of 
his  liberality.  Dryden. 

2,  More  than  enough ;  a  heavy  burden. 

He  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies.  Milton. 

Who  thought  it  much  a  man  should  die  for  love.    Dt-yden. 

3.  Something  uncommon  or  strange. 

It  was  much  that  one  that  was  so  great  a  lover  of  peace 
should  be  happy  in  war.  Bacon. 

Much  at  one,  nearly  of  equal  value  or  influence. 
"Then  prayers  are  vain  as  curses,  much  at  one.'*'' 
Dryden. —  To  make  much  of,  to  treat  with  great  re- 
gard ;  to  value  or  esteem  highly.  "  Tlie  king  .  .  . 
falls  to  take  a  pride  in  viakin^  mitch  o/them,  extolling 
them  wjtii  infinite  praises."    Sidney. 

J3®=  Much  is  often  used  in  composition. 

MUCH'-BRAncH-^D,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  numer- 
ous and  subdivided  branches.  Henslow. 

fMUCH'^L,  a.     Much.  Spenser. 

MUCH'NgSS,  n.    Quantity.  Wm.  Whateley. 

Jd^  •'  It  is  still  used  in  tlie  vulgar  phrase  much  of  a 
muchness,  i.  e.  much  of  the  same  kind."     Smart. 

t  MCCH'WHAT  (-hwot),  ad.  For  the  most  part; 
nearly ;  almost.  Gl^nviU.   Locke. 

MU'CJC,  a.  [Fr.  muciqite,  from  L.  mucus,  mu- 
cus.] (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  gums.  Ure. 

MU'CID,  a.  [L.  mucidus  ;  mucus,  mucus  ;  It.  ?nu- 
cido ;  Fr.  moise.']    Mouldy ;  musty,  [r.]  Bailey. 

MU'CID-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  mucid; 
mouldiness  ;  mustiness.  [r.]  Ainsworth. 

MU-CIF'JC,  a.  [L.  Tnucus,  mucus,  and  facio,  to 
make.]    {Med.)  Generating  mucus.  l)unglison. 

MU'ci-FORM,  a.  [L.  jnwceis,  mucus,  zltiA.  forma, 
form.]     {Med.)  E-esembling  mucus.  Dunglison. 

MU'CIL-A^E,  n.  [Low  L.  mucihgo ;  from  L.  mw- 
cus,  slime,  mucus;  It.  mucilaggine',  Sp.  muci- 
lago  ;  Fr.  Tnucilage.'] 

1.  A  mixture  of  gum  and  matter  analogous 
to  mucus.  IJrc. 

2.  A  turbid,  slimy  substance  found  in  some 
vegetables.  Loudon. 

Animal  mucilage,  mucus.  Dunglison. 

MU-CI-LA(^'I-N0US  (mu-se-laj'e-nus),  a.  [It.  mur- 
cilagginoso  ;  Sp.  mucilciginoso ;  Fr.  mucilagi- 
neux.]  Partaking  of,  or  resembling,  mucilage  ; 
slimy  ;  viscous  ;  mucous.  Ray. 

MU-CI-LA^'r-NOrS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing mucilaginous  ;  viscosity ;  sliminess.  JoAnson. 

MU'CINE,  n.  An  albuminous  substance  found  in 
mucus,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  organic  con- 
stituent. Dunglison. 

MU-CIP'A-ROUS,  «.  [L.  mwais,  mucus,  and paWo, 
to  bring  forth.]  {Med.)  Producing  or  secreting 
mucus.     '^'■Muciparous  glands."         Dunglison. 

MU'CITE,  n.  A  substance  in  which  mucic  acid 
is  combined  with  something  else.  Smart. 

MU-CIV' 0-R^,n.pl.  [L. ?nzic«5, mucus,  and  voro, 
to  devour.]  {Ent.)  A  family  of  dipterous  in- 
sects which  feed  on  the  mucus  and  other  juices 
of  plants,  or  on  dead  animal  bodies.       Brande. 

MUCK,  n.  [A.  S.  meox,  dung;  Dut.  mest,  mist; 
Ger.  mw^;  Dan.  mtj^r ;  Icel.' mo^A;  Sw.  mec^.] 

1.  A  substance,  as  dung,  straw,  &c.,  that  is 
moist  or  in  a  fermenting  state  ;  manure. 

2.  Any  thing  low,  vile,  or  filthy.         Spenser. 
To  run  a  muck,  [Malay  amock,  to  kill.  Smart.']  to  run 

about  frantically  and  attempt  to  kill  all  one  meets; — 
more  properly  written.  To  run  amuck. —  See  Amuck. 

MUCK,  V.  u,.     To  manure  with  muck.  Tusser. 

mCtck,  a.     Damp  ;  moist ;  rank,     [r.]        Mead. 

t  MUCK':pN-D5R,  n.  [Sp.  mocador;  Old  Fr. 
moucadon.']     A  handkerchief.  B.  Jwison. 

tMUCK'^R,  V.  a.     To  hoard.  CJiaucer. 

t  MUCK'^R-^IR,  n,    A  miser  ;  a  niggard.  Cliaucer. 

MlJCK'-FOKK,  n.     A  dung-fork.  Evans. 


A,  E,  T,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  :e,  i,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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MtJCK'-HEAP,  n.    A  heap  of  muck.  Favour. 

MUCK'— HILL,  n.  A  heap  of  muck;  a -muck- 
heap  ;  a  dunghill.  Burton. 

MUCK'I-NESS,  ?i.    Nastiness;  filth,  [r.]    Bailey. 

fMUCK'LE  (miik'kl),  a.  [A.  S.  mwccZ.  —  See 
Much.]     Mickle  ;  much.  Spenser. 

mCcK'MID-DEN  (-dn),  n.     A  dunghill.      [Local, 

North  of  England.]  Todd. 

MUCK'-RAKE,   n.     An  implement  for  raking  or 

turning  muck.  Bunyan. 

MUCK'-SWEAT,  n.     Profuse  sweat.     [Low.] 

Johnson. 

MtJCK'-WORM  (-wurm),  n.    1.  A  worm  that  lives 

in  muck.  Johnson. 

2.  A  miser ;  a  curmudgeon.  Swift. 

M&CK'WORT  (-wurt),  n.     (Bot.)  A  plant.      Ash. 

MUCK'Y,  «,.    Nasty;  filthy,     [r.]  Spenser. 

MU'CO-CELE,  n.  [L.  mucus,  mucus,  and  Gv.ki'iXjj, 
rupture.]  {Med.)  Enlargement  or  protrusion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  pas- 
sages :  — dropsy  of  the  lachrymal  s^cUunglison, 

MU-CO-PU'Ri;-LENT,  a.  [L.  mticus,  mucus,  and 
pus,  puHSf  pus.]  (Med.)  Resembling  mucus 
and  pus.  Dunglison. 

MU'COR,  n.     [L.,  from  muceo,  to  be  mouldy.] 

1.  Mouldiness ;  mustiness.  Wright. 

2.  {Med.)  Corruption  of  the  humors:  —  same 
as  Mucus.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  fungi,  to  which  are  ref- 
erable most  of  the  matter  which  forms  the  mould 
on  cheese  and  other  substances.  Loudon. 

MU-C5s'l-TY,  n.  [It.  mueosita;  Sp.  mucosidad; 
Fr.  mucosiie.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  mucous.  Bailey. 

2.  A  fluid  resembling  mucus.  Dunglison. 

MU-CO'Sp-SACiCHA-RiNE,  a.  Partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  mucilage  and  sugar.  Wright. 

MU'COys,  a.  [L.  mucosus ;  mucus,  slime,  mucus  ; 
It.  mucoso  ;  bp.  m.ocoso  ;  Fr.  muqueux.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  mucus ;  slimy ; 
viscous.     "A  mucous  substance."  Cheyne, 

2.  Containing  mucus  or  mucilage.  Dimgllson. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  gum.  Henslow. 
Mucous  disease,  (Med.)  a  disease  having  its  seat  in 

a  mucous  membrane.  —  Mucous  membranes,  (^nat.) 
membranes  lining  the  canals,  cavities,  and  lioJlow 
organs  winch  communicate  externally  by  different 
apertures  on  the  skin  ;  —  so  termed  because  con- 
stantly lubricated  by  tlie  mucous  fluid.        Dunglison. 

MU'COUS-NESS,  ■«._  The  state,  or  the  quality,  of 
being  raucous ;  sliminess  ;  viscosity.     Johnson. 

MU'CRO,  n.     [L.]     A  sharp  point.  Browne. 

MLJ  CRO-N^TE,       ?  (^^     ^^  mueronatus;  mucro, 

MU'CRO-NAT-^D,  '  m,ucronis,    a    sharp    point.] 

{Bot.  8c  Zoal.)     Tipped  with  an  abrupt  sharp 

point.  Gray. 

MU'CRO-NATE-LY,  ad.   In  a  mucronate  manner. 

MU-CRdN'y-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Tipped  with  a  mi- 
nute abrupt  point ;  mucronate.  Gray. 

MU'CU-LENT,  a.  [L.  muculentus ;  mucus,  mucus.] 
Like  mucus  ;  viscous  ;  slimy.  Bailey. 

MU-Ctf'J^4,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing  herbs 
or  shrubs  bearing  legumes  covered  with  sting- 
ing bristles.  Two  species  {Mucuna  prxirita  and 
Mucuna  pruriens)  are  also  called  cowage,  or 
cowitch.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MU'CUS,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  A  viscid  fluid  found 
at  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes,  which 
it  moistens  and  lubricates  ;  animal  mucilage. 

4J®=  "  Mucus  exudes  through  the  skin,  in  a  state  of 
combination  with  a  peculiar  oily  matter,  and,  drying, 
forms  the  epidermis.  It  constitutes,  in  part,  the  dif- 
ferent epidermal  productions,  as  the  hair,  nails,  wool, 
and  horns  of  animals,  feathers  of  birds,  and  scales 
of  fish."     Dunglison. 

mDd,  n.  \jyut.  niodder  \  Ger.  moder.  —  Gr.  juu^dw, 
to  be  damp  or  clammy.  Junius.  Skinner.  — 
From  A.  S.  migan,  mikan,  to  water.  Richard- 
son.] Earth  or  soil  mixed  with  water ;  moist 
soft  earth,  such  as  is  found  at  the  bottom  of 
rivers,  ponds,  &c. ;  the  slime  and  uliginous 
matter  at  the  bottom  of  still  water  ;  dirt.. 

MUD,  V.  u.       [i.  MUDDED  ;  pp.  MUDDIXG,  MUUDED.] 


1.  To  bury  in  mud.  Shak. 

2.  To  cover  or  bedaub  with  mud.      Bp.  Hall. 

3.  To  make  turbid,  as  by  stirring  up  the  sed- 
iment. **  Waters  .  .  .  air ea^dy  mudaed."Gla?ivi II. 

MUD,  a.     Consisting  of  mud  ;  muddy.  Wood. 

MlJ'DAR,  n.  A  name  given  in  India  to  the  Calo- 
tropis  gigaiitea,  an  herbaceous  evergreen  plant 
which  yields  a  milky  juice,  extensively  used  in 
that  country  as  a  medicinal  agent.       Eng.  Cyc. 

MU'DA-RInE,  n.  A  substance  obtained  from  the 
bark'  of  the  root  of  the  mudar,  possessing  the 
singular  property  of  hardening  by  heat  and  soft- 
ening by  cold.  P.  Cyc. 

MUDDE,  n.  [Dut.]  A  Dutch  and  Belgian  meas- 
ure of  grain,  commonly  equal  to  2.7522  imperial 
bushels  ;  —  also  written  muid.  Simmonds. 

MUD'DJED  (miid'id), ;3.  a.  Made  muddy;  turbid: 
—  confused ;  bothered.  Smart. 

MUD'DI-LY,  ad.  In  a  muddy  manner  ;  turbidly  ; 
with  foul' mixture.  Dryden. 

MUD'DJ-NESS,  n.  The  state,  or  the  quality,  of 
being  muddy  ;  turbidness  : — dulness.  Addison, 

MUD'DLE  (miid'dl),  v,  a.  [From  mud.]  \i.  mud- 
dled ;   pp.  MUDDLING,  MUDDLED.] 

1.  To  make  muddy  or  turbid.     **  To  muddle 
the  water  and  spoil  the  drink."         UEstrange. 

2.  To  make  half  drunk ;  to  cloud  or  stupefy, 
as  with  drink ;  to  fuddle  :  — to  confuse. 

I  was  for  five  years  often  drunk,  alwaya  muddled.  Arbuthnot. 

MUD'DLE  (mud'dl),  v.  n.  To  become  muddy  or 
foul.     "  He  never  Tnuddles  in  the  dirt."     Swift. 

MUD'DLE  (miid'dl),  it.  A  confused  or  turbid 
state.     [Vulgar.]  Todd. 

MUD'DLED  (mud'dld),  p.  ».  Half  drunk;  fud- 
dled ;  tipsy :  —  confused.  Maunder. 

MUD'DV",  a.     [From  mud."] 

1.  Having  or  containing  mud;  turbid.    "The 
muddy  ditch."  Shak. 

2.  Foul  or  soiled  with  mud ;  dirty.     Dryden. 

3.  Consisting  of  mud  or  earth  ;  gross ;    im- 
pure.    "  This  muddy  vesture  of  decay."    Shak. 

4.  Of  the  color  of  mud;  dark;  not  brighter 
clear.     "  Her  muddy  cheeks."  Swift. 

5.  Cloudy  in  mind ;  dull ;  stupid. 

Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 

To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  ?  Shok. 

MUD'DY,  V.  a.  \i.  muddied  ;  pp.  muddying, 
MUDDIED.]  To  make  muddy  ;  to  cloud ;  to  dis- 
turb. "  Excess  .  .  .  muddies  the  best  wit,"  Grew. 

MUD'DY-BRAINED  (-brand),  a.  Dull  of  appre- 
hension ;  stupid ;  fat-witted.  Smart. 

MUD'DY-HEAD'JJD,  a.  Dull  of  apprehension  ; 
muddy-brained ;  lean-witted.  Smart. 

MUD'DY-MET'TLED  (-tld),  a.  Dull-spirited  ; 
spiritfess.    **  Muddy -inettled  rascal."  Shak. 

MUD'-FISH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  kind  of  fish  which  feeds 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  a  species  of  Cobitis, 
or  loach.  Crabb. 

MUD'-HEN,  31.  {Ornith.)  The  popular  name  of 
the  clapper-rail,  a  bird  inhabiting  streams  and 
marshes  ;  Rallus  crepitans.  Nuttall. 

MUD'— SILL,  n.  A  sill,  as  of  a  bridge,  laid  in  the 
mud,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  river.  Wright. 

MUD'-STONE,  n.  A  local  name  for  a  part  of  the 
upper  Silurian  rocks.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MUD'-SUCK-?R,  n.  An  aquatic  fowl  which  ob- 
tains its  food  from  the  mud.  Crabb. 

MUD'-TUR-TLE,  n.  (Herp.)  A  kind  of  tortoise ; 
Sternothcerus  odoratus  %  —  called  also  marsh- 
tortoise,  and  mud-terrapin.  Holbrook. 

MUD'-WAll,  n.     1.  A  wall  composed  of  mud,  or 

of  materials  laid  in  mud  instead  of  mortar-iSo?/)!/;. 

2.  A  kind  of  bird;  the  bee-eater.    Ainsioorth. 

MtJD'-WALLED  (-waid),  a.  Having  a  mud  wall. 
"  Mud-icalled  tenement."  Pmor. 

MtJD'-WORT  (-wUrt),  n,  {Bot.)  The  popiilar 
name  of  a  plant  of  the  genus  Limosella,  which 
grows  in  muddy  places.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MUE,  V.  a.     To  moult ;  to  mew.  Turberville. 

MU-EZ'zm,  n.     A  clerk  or  officer  of  a  mosque. 


in  Mahometan  countries,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
proclaim  the  ezain,  or  summons  to  prayers,  at 
the  five  canonical  hours  ;  viz.,  at  dawn,  noon, 
4  o'clock  P.  M.,  sunset,  and  nightfall.     Brande. 

MUFF,  n.  [Dut.  ^nof,  a  muff;  Ger.  rnuff;  Dan. 
muff'e;  Sw.  muff^'. — Low  L.  mufiila,  a  furred 
glove  or  mitten  ;  Sp.  mujia  ;  Fr.  moufie.']  A  soft 
cover,  usually  of  fur,  into  which  botfi  hands  may 
be  thrust  for  keeping  them  warm.  Dryden. 

MUF-FijlT-TEE',  n.  A  small  muff  worn  on  the 
wrist.  Brochett. 

MUP'FJN,  n.  A  kind  of  light,  spongy  bread  or 
tea-cake,  baked  in  a  flat,  circular  form.    Stna7't. 

MUF-FJN-EER',  n.  A  covered  dish  for  keeping 
toasted  muffins  hot.  Simmonds. 

MUF'FJX-RING,  n.  A  ring,  usually  of  tinned 
iron,  in  which  muffins  are  cooked ;  —  called  also 
Tnuffin-tin. 

MUF'FLE  (muf'fl),  v.  a.  [Fr.  moufier,  to  cover  the 
nose  and  cheeks  with  the  hands.  — See  Muff.] 

\i.  MUFFLED  ;  pp.  MUFFLING,  MUFFLED.] 

1.  To  wrap  or  cover, — particularly  the  face  or 
any  part  of  it;  —  to  conceal;  to  involve. 

Balbutius  mvffled  in  his  sable  cloak.  Young. 

One  muffled  up  in  the  fallibiUty  of  his  aect.  Locke. 

2.  To  deaden  the  sound  of,  as  by  winding 
something  round. 

Our  hearts,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 

Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.  Longfellow. 

3.  {Naut.)  To  put  mats  or  canvas  round  the 
looms  of,  as  oars,  to  prevent  them  from  making 
a  noise  in  the  rowlocks.  Dana. 

MtJF'FLE,  v.n.  \J)ui,  m off elen ;  Gqy.  muffeln.'] 
To  speak  indistinctly,  as  with  a  muffled  voice  ; 
to  speak  inarticulately.  Holder. 

MUF'FLE,  n.  [It.  mufola  ;  Sp.  miifla  ;  Fr.  mou~ 
fie.  — See  Muff.]  {Assaying.)  An  arched  ves- 
sel with  a  flat  bottom,  and  open  at  both  ends, 
for  receiving  cupels,  and  protecting  them  from 
the  fuel.  Urc. 

MffF'FLE,  n.  [Fr.  mufle,  according  to  Menage, 
from  Low  L.  niiiflidns,  for  musulius,  dim.  pf 
musus,  Gr.  lihng,  nose.]  The  naked  part  at  the 
end  of  the  nose  of  certain  animals,  particularly 
those  of  the  bovine  and  deer  kind.       Audubon. 

MUF'FL^R,  n.     1.  One  who  muffles. 

2.  A  part  of  female  dress  for  muffling  the 
face.     "A  muffler,  and  a  kerchief."  Shak. 

3.  A  wrapper  for  the  throat.  Simmonds. 

MUF'FLON,  n.  [Fr.  mouflon.']  {ZoOl.)  A  mouf- 
flon; a  musmon.  —  See  Moufflon.        Wright. 

MUF'  TI,  n.  The  Turkish  title  of  a  doctor  of  the 
law  of  the  Koran. 

S^  "  The  mufti  of  Constantinople,  or  Sheikli-ul- 
Islam,  is  The  chief  functionary  of  the  Turkish  church, 
and  represents  the  sultan  in  spiritual  matters,  as  the 
grand  vizier  does  in  temporal."    Brande. 

MtJG,  n.  [Gael.  8^  Ir.  mog,  mugan,  a  mug.  —  "W. 
mwyglo,  to  warm.  Skinner.']  A  vessel  with  a 
handle,  to  drink  from.  Gay. 

MUG-GA-d6o'TIE§,  n.  2^1.  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
sort  of  cloth  made  from  wild  silk.  Ogilvie. 

MUG'GARD,  a.     Sullen.     [Local,  Eng.]        Grose. 

MUG'<?f.NT,n.  {Ornith.)  A  kind  of  duck.  Wright. 

MUG'GgT,  n.    The  entrails  of  a  calf.    Si?nmonds. 

MUG'GISH,  a.     Muggy;  moist.  Morti?ner. 

MUG-GLE-T6'NI-AN  (niiig-el-to'ne-ein),  «.  {Eccl. 
Hist.)  A  follower  of  Lodowick  Muggleton,  an 
English  journeyman  tailor,  who,  about  the  year 
1657,  set  up  for  a  prophet.  Grey. 

MUG'GY,  a.  [Corrupted  from  mucky.  Johnson. 
—  \V.  7mog,  a  smoke.] 

1.  Wet;  damp;  moist.  "  Cover  with  ??m(7(7j' 
straw  to  keep  it  moist."  Mo7'timei\ 

2.  Close  or  warm  and  uncomfortable  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  the  weather.  Byron. 

MUG'HOUSE,  n.     An  alehouse.  Tatler. 

fMU'^I-^^N-CY,  n.     A  bellowing.  Browne. 

t  MU'(?!-ENT,  a.  [L.  mugio,  mugiens,  to  bellow.] 
Bellowing ;  lowing.  Browne. 

MU'^rL,  n.  [L.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  acanthopte- 
rygious  fishes  ;  the  nuiUet,  Yan-ell. 
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MU-qiIL'I-D^,n.pl.  [L.»M((7!7,  a  mullet.]  {Ich.) 
A  family  of  acanthopterygious  fishes  ;    mullets. 

Yari'eU. 

MU'^IL-OID,  n.  [L.  mitffil,  a  mullet,  and  Gr. 
elSoi,  form.]  (Ich.)  A  family  of  acanthopterygi- 
ous fishes,  including  the  mullet.  Brande. 

MtjG'WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Va- 
lantia.  Clarke, 

MtJG'WORT  (mug'wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous 
herbaceous  plant,  growing  on  waste  ground  ; 
Artemisia  vulgaris.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MII-LAT'TO,  n. ;  pi.  mi;-LXT'TOES.  [Sp.  mulato  ; 
mulo,  a  mule ;  Fr.  muldt7'e.']  The  offspring  of 
parents  of  whom  one  is  white  and  the  other  a 
negro.  DungUson. 

MU-LAT'TR5SS,  n.  A  female  mulatto.  Chandler. 

MUL'BER-RY,  11.  [Gr.  (iijpov,  iiofia  ;  L.  moi'us  ;  It. 
mora  ;  Sp.  morera,  mora;  Fr.  murier.  —  A.  S. 
moran,  mur  ;  Dut.  mwrbei ;  Ger.  maulbeere  j 
J)an.  moriffir;  \ce\.  inorber ;  Sw.  muffiiar.]  {Bot.) 
A  tree  of  the  genus  Morus^  the  leaves  of  some 
species  of  which  afford  food  to  silk-worms ;  — 
the  fruit  of  trees  of  the  genus  Morus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MUL'BJgR-RY,  a.  Uesembling  or  pertaining  to 
the  fruit  of  the  mulberry-tree. 

Mulberry  calculus^  (Med.)  a  species  of  urinary  cal- 
culus, consisting  of  oxalate  of  \hne.  ^  MiUberry  rash, 
a  kind  of  rash  accompanying  typhus  fever.  DungUson. 

MUL'B^R-RY-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  ge- 
nus Mtytnis;  mulberry.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MULCH,  n.  [A.  S.  milescian,  to  become  soft. 
Richardson.  — See  Mull,  v.  a.]  Straw  or  litter 
half  rotten;  —  written  also  mulsh.  " 


MULCH,  V.  a.  [i.  MULCHED ;  pp.  mulching, 
MULCHED.]  To  cover  with  half-rotten  straw  or 
litter,  as  the  roots  of  trees.  Loudon. 

MULCT,  n.  [L.  mulcta,  multa  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  multa  ; 
Fr.  mulcte.'] 

1.  (Law.)  A  penalty  ;  a  pecuniary  penalty  or 
punishment ;  a  fine.  Bacon. 

2.  t -A- blemish;  a  defect.  Masdnger. 

MULCT,  V.  a.  [L.  mulcto  ;  It.  multare  ;  Fr.  mulc- 
ter.]     To  punish  with  fine.  Bacon. 

MULC'TA-RY,  a.  Consisting  in  fines  and  for- 
feitures.    "  Mulctary  punishments."       Temple. 

MULC'TU-A-RY,  a.  Punishing  with,  or  consist- 
ing in,  a  fine."  Overbury. 

MULE,  u.  [L.  mulus;  It.  §  Sp.  mulo  ;  Fr.  mulct, 
mule.  —  A.  S.  mul;  Dut.  mziil;  Old  Ger.  maul; 
Ger.  maulesel;  Dan.  mulasel;  Icel.  mulasni; 
Sw.  muldsna;  Scot,  mull;  Old  Eng.  rrMyl.'\ 

1.  A  quadruped  generated  between  an  ass 
and  a  mare,  or  between  a  she-ass  and  a  horse. 

Twelve  young  mules,  a  strong,  laborious  race.        Pope. 

2.  The  offspring  of  any  two  animals  of  dis- 
tinct species  ;  a  hybrid  ;  a  mongrel.    Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  plant  produced  by  impregnating 
the  pistil  of  one  species  with  the  pollen  of  an- 
other. 

Several  mtiXes  have  been  produced  between  the  species  of 
this  genua  [verbascum].  Loudon. 

4.'  A  machine  invented,  in  1775,  by  S.  Cromp- 
ton,  for  elongating  fibres  of  cotton,  and  twisting 
or  winding  the  yarn  for  the  shuttles  of  the 
loom;  —  called  also  mule-jenny.         Simmonds. 

MULE'-DRAWN,  «..     Drawn  by  mules.         West. 

mCtLE'-DRIV-^E,  «.  A  driver  of  mules  ;  a  mu- 
leteer. Johnson. 

MULE'— JEN-NY,  ™.  A  machine  for  spinning  cot- 
ton ;  a  mule.  McCulloch. 

MULE'-SPIN-N^R,  n.  One  who  spins  on  the  ma- 
chine called  a  mxile.  Craig. 

MU-L5-TEER',  n.  [It.  mulattiere  ;  mulo,  a  mule  ; 
Sp.  mulatero  ;  Fr.  muletier.'\  One  who  drives 
mules  ;  a  mule-driver.  Shak. 

MULE'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  An  evergreen  herba- 
ceous plant  of  the  genus  Hemionitis.      Ogilvie. 

MU-LI-EI)'RI-TY,  n.  [L.  muliebritas  ;  muliebris, 
pertaining  to  a  woman  ;  muller,  a  woman.]  The 
state  of  being  a  Avoman ;  womanhood ;  femi- 
nality  ;  —  corresponding  to  virility. 

MU'LI-ER,  n.  [L.]  (Law.)  In  the  civil  law,  a 
woman,  a  marriageable  virgin,  a  woman  not  a 


virgin,  or  a  wife  :  — in  Old  Eng.  and  Scot,  law, 
the  son  of  a  mulier  or  lawful  wife  :  —  one  born 
after  wedlock,  though  begotten  before  ;  —  op- 
posed to  bastardy.  Burrill. 

t  MU'Ll-ER-LY,  ad.  In  wedlock.  "To  him,  as 
next  heir,  being  mulierly  born."         Holinshed. 

t  MU-L!-5E-6S'!-TY,  n.     EflFeminacy.     H.  More. 

MU'LJ-?R-TY,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  state  of  a 
child  born  in  wedlock,  or  of  a  mulier.  Ash. 

MUL'ISH,  a.  Like  a  mule;  obstinate;  stubborn. 
"  Mulish  mouth  of  headstrong  youth."  Cowper. 

MUL'!SH-LY,  ad.  In  a  mulish  manner ;  obsti- 
nately.     ■  Booth. 

MUL'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  mulish ; 
obstinacy;  stubbornness.  Booth. 

MULL,  n.  [Su.  Goth.  %  Sw.  mull.  —  W.  mwl,  a 
lump.]  Dust ;  rubbish  ;  dirt ;  crumbs.  [North 
of  Eng.     Brockett.']  Gower. 

MULL,  n.     [Icel.  mule,  a  beak.] 

1.  A  promontory  ;  a  cape.    [Scot.]    Jamieson. 

2.  A  snuff-box  made  of  the  small  end  of  a 
horn.     [Scot.]  Smart. 

MULL,  «.  A  very  thin  and  soft  species  of  mus- 
lin, used  for  dresses,  trimmings,  &c. ;  —  called 
also  midmul.  W.  Ency. 

^IST* "  There  are  several  kinds  made,  under  the 
names  of  Swiss  mulls,  India  mulls,  starched  mulls, 
&c."     Simmonds. 

MULL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  milescian,  to  become  soft  or 
mellow. — L.  mollio,  to  soften,  to  render  milder, 
to    moderate.]      [i.    mulled  ;   pp.    mulling, 

MULLED.] 

1.  t  To  soften  or  reduce  the  strength  of;  to 
dispirit. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy 

Mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible.  Shale. 

2.  To  make  milder  or  weaker,  as  wine,  by 
heating  and  mixing  with  it  sugar,  spices,  &c. 
*'  White  wine  mulled  with  ginger  warm."  Jenyns. 

MVL'LA,  n.;  •^.  mVl' LA!).  A  priest,  or  one  of 
sacerdotal  order,  in  Tartary. 

jGOT  The  Tartar  mulla,  and  the  Turkisll  mollaJt,  are 
of  common  origin,  tliough  tlieir  offices  are  distinct. 
Brande. 

MUL-LA-GA-TAW'NY,  n.  A  kind  of  curry-soup, 
first  made  in  the  East  Indies,  and  literally  sig- 
nifying pepper-water.  Simmonds. 

MUL'LEIN,  n.  (Bot.)  The  name  of  biennial  herbs, 
usually  woolly,  of  the  genus  Verbascum,  bearing 
flowers  in  large  terminal  racemes.  Gi'ay. 

MUL'L^R,  re.     1.  One  who  mulls. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  wine  or  other  liquor  is 
mulled.  Siynmonds. 

3.  [L.  molaris,  a  mill-stone ;  mola,  a  mill.]  A 
sort  of  pestle  for  grinding  pigments  and  other 
substances  on  a  stone  slab.  Fairhott. 

MijL'LgT,  re.     [L.  muUus  ;  Fr.  mulct.} 

1.  {Ich.)  A  ma- 
rine fish  of  the  ge- 
nus Mugil,  having 
large  scales,  minute 
teeth,  and  an  ele- 
vated angular  point 
on  the  middle  of  the 
under  jaw.    Yarrcll. 

2.  {Her.)  The  rowel  of  a  spur;  —  used  to 
distinguish  the  third  son.  Brande. 

MUL'L(;Y,  n.  A  childish  name  for  cow.  [Pro- 
vincial in  Eng.  and  colloquial  in  the  TJ.  S.]  Tiisser. 

MUL'LI-ClTE,  re.  (Mire.)  A  blue  or  green  phos- 
phate of  iron  ;  vivianite.  JDana. 

M&L'LI-GECfB§,  re.  pi.     1.  Twistings  of  the  intes- 
tines; pain  in  the  bowels.  [Vulgar.]  Beau.  ^  Fl. 
2.  SuUenness.     [Vulgar.]  Johnson. 

MtTL'LION  (mial'y'in),  n.  [Fi.moulnre,  a  mould- 
ing ;  meneait,  a  mullion.]  {Arch.)  The  upright 
post  or  bar,  dividing  two  lights  of  a  window ;  — 
also  called  munnion  and  monyall.  Britton. 

MUL'LION  (mill'yun),  v.  a.  \i.  MULLIONED  ;  pp. 
MULLiONiNG,  MULLIONED.]  To  form  with  mul- 
lions.  Stukeley. 

fMUL'LOCK,  re.  [Scot,  muhch. — See  Mull.] 
Rubbish  ;  dirt ;  mull.  Chaucer. 

MUL'MUL,  n.     A  thin  muslin  ;  mull.  Ogilvie. 


Mullet  (.Mugil  chelo). 


MU'LO,  re.  {ZoBl.)  A  quadruped  of  the  genus 
Pseudostoma ;  pouched  rat ;  gopher  ;  Pseudos- 
tomabursarius. — See  Gopheb.  Auduhon. 

MULSE,  re.  [L.  mulsum ;  mulsus,  mixed  or  sod- 
den with  honey ;  mulceo.  to  soften.]  "Wine 
boiled  and  mingled  Avith  honey,     [it.]      Bailey. 

MtfLSH,  re.  &  V.  a.    See  Mulch.  Bay. 

MULT-ANG'U-LAE,  a.  [L.  muUus,  many,  and 
angulus,  an  angle ;  It.  moltangolare ;  Fr.  mul- 
tangulaire.']  Having  many  angles;  polygonal. 
"  Multangular  figure."  Phillips. 

MULT-ANG'D-LAR-LY,  ad.  "With  many  angles  ; 
polygonally.  Grew. 

MULT-ANG'y-LAR-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  multangular.  Wright. 

MUL-TE'I-TY,  ».  [L.  multus,  many.]  Multi- 
phcity.     [k.]         '  Coleridge. 

MUL-TI-AR-TIc'U-LATE,  a.  [L.  multus,  many, 
and  articulits,  a  joint.]    Havmg  many  joints. 

MUL-TJ-CAP'sy-LAR,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
capsula,  a  small  box  or  chest;  Fr.  muUicapsu- 
laire.J   Having  many  capsules  or  cells.   Bailey. 

MUL-TI-CAR'I-NATE,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
carina,  a  keel.]'  {Conch?)  Having  many  keel- 
like ridges.  Brande. 

MUL-TI-OA'VOUS,  a.  [L.  muUus,^  many,  and  ca- 
vils, a  cavity.]  Having  many  cavities.  Maunder-. 

MUL-TI-CIP'I-TAL,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
co^a*,  head.]  (!Bo<.)  Having  many  heads.  Gray. 

MUL'TJ-c6l-0R,  a.     Of  many  colors.        Bailey. 

MUL-TJ-CtJS'PI-DATE,  a.  [L.  multus,  many, 
and  cuspis,  cuspidis,  a  point,  a  spear.]  An 
epithet  applied  to  the  last  three  molar  teeth, 
firom  their  having  several  tubercles.        Wright. 

MUL-TI-DEN'TATE,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
dens,  dentis,  a  tooth.]  Having  many  teeth  or 
tooth-like  processes.  Brande. 

MUL'TJ-FACED  (-fust),  a.  [L.  multm,  many,  and 
Eng.  Jaced.']     Having  many  faces.         Soitthey. 

MtJL-TI-FA'RI-OUS,  a.  [L.  multifarius;  multus, 
many.] 

1.  Having  many  varieties  of  modes  or  rela- 
tions ;  having  great  multiplicity  ;  various ;  di- 
versified; manifold.  *^  The  multifarious  ohjects 
of  human  knowledge."  Stewart. 

2.  {Bot.)  In  many  ranks  or  rows.  Gray. 

MUL-TI-FA'RI-OUS^LY,  ad.  In  a  multifarious 
manner ;  with  variety  of  modes.  Wright. 

MUL-Tl-FA'RI-OyS-NESS,   re.      1.   The  state    of 

being  multifarious  ;  multiplied  diversity.  No7'ris. 

2.  (Law.)  The  fault  of  improperly  joining  in 

one  bill  distinct  and  independent  matters,  and 

thereby  confounding  them.  Burrill. 

MVL-TIF'JER-OtJS,  a.  [L.  multifer;  multus  and 
jfero.']    Bearing  much  or  many,    [e.]      Blount. 

MUL'TI-FID,  a.  [L.  multifldus ;  muttvs,  many, 
and  findo,  to  split ;  It.  multifido  ;  Fr.  multijide.'\ 
{Bot.)  Divided  into  many  segments.  Gray. 

MUL-TIF'I-DOUS  [mul-tif'e-diis,  P.  Sm.  Wb.  Ash, 
Bees,  Wr. ;  miil-ti-fi'dus,  Ja.],  a.  [L.  multifidus.] 
Having  many  divisions  or  partitions.     Srovme. 

MUL-TI-FLO'ROUS  [miil-te-fio'riis,  K.  Sm.  Wr.; 
mul-tiflo-rus,  Wb.'],  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
Jlos,  floris,  a  flower ;  Fr.  muUiflore.']  {Bot.) 
Having  many  flowers.  P.  Cyc. ' 

MCl'TJ-FOIL,  n.  [L.  multus, 
many,  and  folium,  a  leaf.] 
{Arch.")  A  leaf  ornament  of 
more  than  five  divisions ;  a 
polyfoil.  Francis. 

MtJL'TJ-FOLD,  a.  [L.  muUus, 
many,  and  Eng.  fold.']  Man- 
ifold; diversified.    Coleridge. 

MUL'TI-FORM,  a.  [L.  multiformis ;  multus,  many, 
atii  forma,  form;  It.  moUiforme;  Sp.  §  Fr. 
multiforme?]  Having  many'  forms,  shapes,  or 
appearances ;  many-shaped ;  diversified.  MiUon. 

MUL-TI-FORM'I-TY,  re.  The  state  of  being  mul-' 
tiform ;  diversity  of  forms.  Bp.  Hall. 

MUL-TI-FORM'oys,  a.     Multiform.  Lee. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  Q,  IT,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  PAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    h£iE,  HER; 
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Mt)L-TI-^EN'?R-OUS,  a.  [L.  mvMg&aerus  \  mul- 
tusj  many,  and  genits^  race.]  Having,  or  con- 
sisting of,  many  kinds.  Maunder, 

M(JL-TI-GRAN'U-LATE,  a.  [L.  mvltusy  many, 
and  granmn,  a  grain.]     Havmg  many  grains. 

MUL-TIJ'U-GOUS  [mul-tij'u-gfis,  Sm. ;  mul-ti-ju'- 
gus,  K.  V\'r.  TT'6.],  a.  [t.  nivUiJugus ;  multtis, 
many,  and  Jugumj  a  yoke.]  Havmg  many  pairs. 

MUL-Tf-LAT'^R-AL,  a.  [L.  vmltm,  many,  and 
latuSj  laterisj  a  side  ;  It.  moltilatero ;  Sp.  vud- 
tilatero;  Fr.  jiudtihtei-e.']  Having  many  sides  ; 
many-sided.  Reid. 

MUL-TI-LIN'^-AL,  a.  [L.  muUuSy  many,  and 
lineaj  a  line.]     Having  many  lines.       Steeveiis. 

MUL-TI-LOC'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  muUuSy  many,  and 
loculusj  a  little  place,  a  cell ;  Fr.  muUilocuIaireA 
Having  many  cells  ;  many-celled.       BuckJand. 

MUL-TIL'O-aUENCE,  n.  Quality  of  being  mul- 
tiloquent ;  loquacity ;  talkativeness.  J,  Q.Adams. 

MUL-TlL'O-aufiNT,  a.     Multiloquous.      Bailey. 

MUL-TfL'0-Q.UOtJS,  a.  [L.  muUiloquns 'j  multus, 
many,  and  hquor,  to  speak.]  Loquacious ; 
talkative  ;  multiloquent.     [r.]  Bailey. 

MtJL-TI-NO'DATE,  )  a.   [L.  muUinodus  ;  multus, 

MUL-TI-NO'DOUS,  )  many,  and  nodus^  a  knot.] 

Having  many  knots  i  many-knotted.        Smart. 

MUL-Tl-NO'iMI-AL,  a.  [L.  multus^  many,  and 
nomeny  7iomims,  a  name ;  It.  moltinomio ;  Sp. 
multinomio  ;  Fr.  tnultiTiome.^  {A^eb?-a.)  Hav- 
ing many  terms  or  names  ;  polynomial.  Brande, 

MtJL-T|-NO'MI-AL,  n.  (Algebra.)  An  expression 
consisting  of  two  or  more  terms  connected  by 
the  signs  plus  or  minus  ;  a  polynomial.  Davies. 
Multinomial  theorem^  (^Algebra.)  a  theorem  which 
has  for  its  object  to  deduce  a  formula  for  developing 
any  power  of  a  polynomial.  Davies. 

MUL-TI-n6M'I-XAL,  o.  Multinomial,  [r.]  Bailey. 

t  aiOL-TI-X6M'l-NOUS,a.  Multinomial.  Donne. 

MUL-TIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
pario^  to  bear;  It.  moUiparo;  Fr.  inuUipare.'] 
Producing  many  at  a  birth.  Browne. 

MrL-TIP'AR-TlTE,  a.  [L.  multipariitus  \  muUus, 
many,  and  partio,  pariitus,  to  divide ;  pars^ 
pai'tis,  a  part ;  It.  tnoUipartito ;  Fr.  multi- 
partite.']    Divided  into  many  parts.         P.  Cyc. 

MUL'TI-PED,  n.  [L.  multipeda\  m,ultus,  many, 
and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot ;  Fr.  multip^de.']  An  in- 
sect having  many  feet.  Bailey. 

MUL'TI-PED,  a.    Having  many  feet.  Wright. 

MUL'Ti-PLE  (miil'te-pl),  7i.  (Anth.)  A  number 
which  exactly  contains  another  number  several 
times ;  as,  "  12  is  a  muUiple  of  3.*' 

Common  multiple,  a  multiple  of  two  or  more  num- 
bers ;  ELS,"  30  is  a'common  muUiple  o( 5  and  6."  —  Least 
common  multiple,  the  lease  number  that  will  contain 
two  or  more  numbers  without  a  remainder  ;  as, "  12  is 
the  least  common  multiple  of  3  and  4."  Davies. 

MQL'TI-PLE,  a.  [L.  multiplex;  miiUits,  many, 
and  plico,  to  fold  ;  It.  i^  Sp.  multiplo ;  Fr.  7nul- 
tiple.'\     Manifold. 

Multiple  fruits,  (fiof.)  masses  of  fruits,  resulting 
from  several  blossoms,  aggregated  into  one  body,  as 
the  pine-apple  J  collective  fruits.  —  Multiple  poinding, 
(^Scotch  law.)  a  double  distress.  Bun'UL  —  Multiple 
point  of  a  curve,  (Math.)  a  point  in  which  two  or  more 
branches  of  a  curve  intersect.  Davies.  — Multiple  val- 
ues, {Algebra.)  symbols  which  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
a  problem,  when  different  values  are  assigned  them. 
Brande. 


MUL'TI-PLEX, 
manifold. 


LL.] 


Having  many   folds  ; 
SmaH. 


MUL'TI-PLI-A-BLE,  u..  [Sp.  %  Fr.]  That  may 
be  multiplied.  Bailey. 

MUL-TI-PLrA-BLE-NESS,  ii.  Capacity  of  being 
multiplied.  Johnson. 

t  mOi/TJ-PL!-CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  muUipUcahilis.'] 
Multipliable.  Bp.  TayTor. 

MUL-TI-PLI-CAXD',  n.  jX.  muUiolicandus,  to  be 
multiplied;  It.  moltipUcando  \  Sp.  muUipUean- 
do\  Fr.  multipUcande.']  {Arith.)  The  number 
to  be  multiplied.  Davies. 

Ml  L-TlP'LI-C.VTE,  or  MtJL'TI-PLI-CATE    [mul- 


tip'I?-k^t,  S.  P. ;  mul-tip'le-kat,  IF.  Ja. ;  miil'te- 
ple-kat,  Sm.  C.  Wb.  Ash,}Vr^j  a.  [L.  TnttUiplico, 
multiplicatuSf  to  multiply ;  It.  moUiplicato ;  Sp. 
muUiplicado.'] 

1.  Consisting  of  more  than  one.        Derliam. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  double  flower  the  petals 
of  which  arise  from  supernumerary  develop- 
ments of  the  parts  of  floral  whorls.         Wright. 

MUL-Tl-PLl-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  miiltiplicatio  ;  mul- 
tijjlico,  to  multiply ;  It.  7nultipIicazioiie ;  Sp. 
muUipUcacion ;  Fr.  muUipUcation.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  multiplying,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing multiplied.  Browne. 

2.  (Anth.)  The  process  of  finding  the  amount 
of  a  given  number  or  quantity,  called  the  multi- 
plicand^ when  repeated  a  certain  number  of 
times,  expressed  by  the  multiplier. 

Multiplication  table,  a  small  table  containing  the 
product  of  all  the  simple  digits,  and  onwards  up  to 
some  assumed  limit,  as  to  12  times  13.  Davies. 

MUL'TI-PL[-CA-TIVE,  a.    Tending  to  multiply. 

MUL'TI-PLI-CA-TOR,  n.  The  number  by  which 
another  number  is  multiplied ;  multiplier. 

t  MUL-TI-PLI"CIOUS  (mul-te-plTsh'us),  n.  Mul- 
tiplied ;  manifold.  Browne. 

MUL-T!-PLl9'I-TY,  n.  [It.  moUiplicita,  from  L. 
multiplex,  manifold  ;  Sp.  muUiplicidad  ;  Fr. 
multiplicitp.'\  The  state  of  being  many  ;  great 
number.  "The  mvXtipUdty  of  books."  Drayton. 

MUL'Tl-PLi-eE,  ,t.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
multiplies.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

2.  {Arith.')  The  number  by  w'liich  another 
number  is  multiplied ;  —  opposed  to  multipli- 
cand, 

MUL'TI-PLY,  r.  a.  [L.  multiplico ;  multtis,  many, 
and  plico,  to  fold  ;  It.  moltiplicare  ;  Sp.  multi- 
plicar;  Fr.  muUiplier.']      \i.  multiplied;  pp. 

MVLTIPLYIXG,  MULTIPLIEIl.] 

1.  To  make  more  or  many ;  to  increase  in 
number.     '*  To  multiply  instances."      Addison. 

2.  {Arith.)  To  repeat  or  add  to  itself,  as  any 
number,  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  an- 
other number  ;  as,  **  7  muUipUed  by  S  produces 
the  number  56." 

MUL'TI-PLY,  r.  n.  To  grow  in  number ;  to  in- 
crease. "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply."     Gen.  i.  28. 

MUL'TI-PLV-IXG,  p.  a.    That  multiplies. 
Multiplying  fflass  or  lens.     See  Lens. 

MUL-TIP'p-TE.VT,  a.  [L.  multipotens ;  multus, 
n^uch,  and  potens,  powerful.]  Having  manifold 
power ;  having  power  to  do  many  things.  Shak. 

MUL-TI-PRE^'^NCE  (mul-te-ptez'ens),  n.  {L.  mul- 
tus, many,  and  preeseittia,  presence.]  The  pow- 
er or  the  act  of  being  present  in  many  places  at 
once.  Bp.  Hall. 

MUL-T!-EA'D!-.\TE,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
radius,  a  ray.]     Having  many  rays.  'timarf. 

t  JH"L-Tl"SCIOUS  (mul-tish'iis),  u,.  [L.  multi- 
scius.']     Knowing  much.  Bailey. 

MtJL'TI-SECT,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  seco, 
secttis,  to  cut  off.]  {Ent.)  Noting  an  insect 
which  has  no  distinct  trunk  or  abdomen,  but  is 
divided  into  many  segments.  Maunder. 

MtJL-TI-SE'RI-.VL,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  se- 
ries, a  row.]     [Bot.)  In  many  rows.  Gray. 

MUI.-TI-SIL'I-aUOtJS,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
siliqun,  pod.]  {Bot.)  Having  many  pods.  Bailey. 

MVL-TIS'O-NOtjS,  a.  [L.  multisonus.}  Having 
many  sounds  ;  loud-sounding.  Bailey. 

MUL-TI-SPI'KAL,  a.  [L.  ntultus,  many,  and 
spira,  a  coil.]  (Conch.)  Noting  opercula  of 
univalve  shells  which  have  numerous  and  nar- 
row spiral  coils  round  a  submedian  centre ; 
having  many  coils,  as  shells.  Brande. 

MUL-TJ-STRl'ATE,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
st7-ia,  a  furrow.]  (ZoBl.)  Marked  with  many 
streaks.  Brande. 

MUL-TI-stjL'CATE,  a.  [L.  multtis,  manv,  and 
sulcus,  a.  funow.}  Having  many  furrows.  Smart. 

MUL-TI-SVL'LA-BLE,  n.  [L.  multtis,  many,  and 
Eng.  syllable.']  A  word  of  many  svUables  ;  a 
polysyllable,     [k.]  Inst,  for  Orat.,  1682. 


MUL'TI-TrDE,  n.  [L.  muliitudo  ;  multus,  many  ; 
It.  moltitudine  ;  Sp.  multitud ;  Fr.  tnuUitude.'] 

1.  State  of  being  many ;  a  great  number ;  a 
large  collection  or  assemblage ;  a  great  manv. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  multiiude  can  be  actually  infinite, 
or  so  great  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater.  Hale. 

2.  A  large  collection  of  people ;  a  crowd ;  a 
throng ;  the  populace  ;  the  vulgar. 

He  the  vast  hissing  mtdtt(«(/e  admires.  Addison. 

Syn,  —  A  imdtitude  is  a  large  number  collectively  ; 
a  crowd  or  throng  is  a  collection  of  persons  or  animals 
pressing  upon  each  other:  a  radd/e,  a  tumultuous  as- 
semblage ;  and  a  mob,  a  riotous  assemblage  of  the 
populace  i  the  populace  comprises  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  collectively,  and  forms  a  permanent  portion 
of  the  community.  Swarm  is  a  large  collection  of 
persons,  animals,  or  insects. 

MUL-TI-TU'DI-N.^-RY,  a.  Multitudinous.JV/i(/b)-rf. 

JltTL-TI-TU'DJ-NOt'S,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  be- 
longing to,  a  multitude  ;  numerous  ;  manifold. 

MUL-TI-TU'DI-NOt)S-LY,  ad.  In  a  multitudi- 
nous manner.  Wright. 

MUL-TI-TU'DI-NOUS-XESS,  )i.  The  state  of  be- 
ing multitudinous.  Ec.  Bev. 

t  MUL-TiV'A-G.^NT,  >  „.      [l.  ^„?//,„y,„  .  ,„„/. 

t  MUL-TIVA-GOUS,  )  ttim,   much,    and    vagus, 

wandering.]   Wandering  abroad  much.   Bailey. 

MUL'TI-VALVE,  n.  (Conch.)  A  moUusk  having 
more  than  two  valves.  Roget. 

MUL'TI-VALVE,  >  ^^     ["l.    ^„/^^^   ^^^y^ 

MUL-TI-VALV'U-LAR,  )  and  valv(e,  leaves  of  a 
folding-door.]  {Conch.')  Noting  a  shell  con- 
sisting of  several  pieces  or  valves,  as  that  of  the 
chiton.  Brande. 

MUL-TI-VER'SANT,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
verto,  to  turn,  to  change.]  Changing  many 
times  ;  having  many  changes.  Hamilton. 

t  MUL-TIV'I-OUS,  a.  [L.  multivius.']  Having 
many  ways  or  roads ;  manifold.  Bailey. 

MUL-TO'CA,  71.  The  name  of  the  code  of  laws 
by-  which  the  Turkish  empire  is  governed,  con- 
sisting of  the  precepts  contained  in  the  Koran, 
the  oral  injunctions  of  Mahomet,  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  early  caliphs  and  doctors.  Braride. 

MULT-OC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  muUus,  many,  and  oeu- 
lus,  an  eye.]  Having  many  eyes,  or  more  than 
two.     *'  Flies  are  muUocular.  Derhain. 

MUL'TUJI,  «.  A  compound  extract  of  quassia 
and  hcorice,  used  by  brewers  for  the  purpose  of 
economizing  malt  and  hops.  Craig. 

Black  viultum,  a  preparation  made  from  Cocculus 
Indicus,  used  by  brewers  to  impart  an  intoxicating 
quality  to  beer.  Craig. 

Mt/L '  TUM  IJ^  PAR '  vb.     [L.]     Much  in  little. 

MULT-UN'GU-LATE,  a.  [L.  midtus,  many,  and 
tmgula,  a  hoof.]  {Zodl.)  Having  the  hoof  di- 
vided into  more  than  two  parts,  as  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  &c.  Brande. 

MXJLT't'RE  (miilt'yur),  n.  [L.  moUtura;  molo, 
to  grind;  mola,  a  mill.]  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  The 
act  of  grinding  grain  in  a  mill :  —  grain  ground  ; 
grist :  —  toll  or  fee  for  grinding  grain.    Bunill. 

MUM,  a.  [See  Mumble,  and  Mumm.]  Silent ; 
not  speaking.    '*  The  citizens  are  7ninn."   Shak. 

MtfM,  interj.     Silence  !  hush  !  Shah. 

MUM,  n,  [Dut.  mom  ;  Ger.  mumme.']  A  kind  of 
malt  liquor  or  ale,  brewed  in  Germany  with 
wheat,  oat  malt,  and  ground  beans.   Simmonds. 

MUM,  r.  n.  To  mask  one's  self;  to  mumm.  Todd. 

MUM'BLE  (miim'bl),  v.  n.  [Dut.  m.omm€len,  7nom- 
pelen,  to  speak  like  one  wearing  a  mask,  to 
mumble;  mom,  a  mask;  Ger.  minnmeln,  to 
mumble;  mionme,  a  mask;  Dan.  niimile ;  Sw. 
mumla.  —  See  Mumm.]  \i.  ximbled ; jyp.  >[iM- 

BLING,  irrMBLED.] 

1.  To  utter  an  indistinct  or  inarticulate  sound 
or  voice,  as  with  the  lips  or  mouth  partly  closed  ; 
to  mutter.  *'  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool !  "  Shak. 

2.  To  chew  or  bite  softly,  or  partly  with  the 
lips,  as  one  who  has  lost  his  teeth. 

The  niHTi.  who  lauphed  but  once  to  see  an  ass 

Mumbling  to  mtJio  the  cross-grained  thistles  pass.  Dryden. 

MUM'BLE  (mum'bl),  v.  a.  1.  To  utter  indistinct- 
Iv  or  inarticulately,  as  with  the  lips  partly 
closed.     *'  Mumbled  prayers."  I>ryden. 
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2.  To  mouth  or  bite  gently  or  softly.      Pope. 

3.  To  suppress  or  utter  imperfectly ;  to  slub- 
ber over.  Dryden. 

MUM'BLE-NEWS  (mum'bl-nuz),  n.  A  tale-bearer. 
"  Some  carry-tale . . .  some  mumbk-neios.'  Shak. 

MtJM'BLJR,  n.     One  who  mumbles;  a  niutterer. 

MtJM'BLING,  n.  Indistinct,  inarticulate,  or  sup- 
pressed utterance  or  speech.  Bp.  Hall. 

MtJM'BLING-LY,  ad.  With  indistinct  or  inarticu- 
late utterance.  Johnson. 

t  MUM'-BUD^f-ET,  interj.     Be  silentand  secret ; 

—  used  in  a  ludicrous  sense.  Hudibras. 

MUM'ChAnCE,  n.      1.   An  old  game  of  hazard 

"vvith  cards  or  with  dice.  Cavendish. 

2.  One    stupid  and  silent;    a  fool.      [Local, 

Eng.]  Grose. 

MUMM,  V.  n.  [Dut.  mommen;  mom,  a  mask; 
Ger.  mummen,  mummeln.^  vermummen,  ver- 
muTnmeln,  to  mask;  m.umme,  mask;  mitmmelnf 
to  mumble. — Referred  by  many  to  Gr.  fiOfiot, 
raillery ;  MHitos,  the  god  of  raillery  and  ridicule. 

—  "The  Gr.  Momos,  the  make-game  even  of 
his  brother  gods,  transmitting  his  name  and 
characteristics  to  all  the  modern  European  lan- 
guages." Richardson.']  [i.  mummed  ;  pp.  mum- 
ming, MUMMED.]  To  mask  one's  self;  to  sport 
or  frolic  in  a  mask  or  disguise.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

MUM'MA-CHOG,  n.  [Indian.]  {Ich.)  A  small 
fish  ;  the  barred  killifish  ;  —  sometimes  written 
munfimy-chog .  Barflett. 

MtJM'M]gR,  re.  A  masker;  one  who  masks  him- 
self and  performs  frolics  ;  a  buffoon. 

Jugglers  and  danoers,  antics,  miminiers.  Milton. 

MUM'ME-RV,  «.  [Sp.  momeria;  Fi.  momerie. — 
Ger.  mummerci.  —  See  Mumm.] 

1.  Masking  ;  masquerade  ;  frolic  or  diversion 
in  masks;  harlequinade.  "The  masques,  and 
mtimmerieSf  and  triumphs  of  the  world."  Bacon. 

2.  Earcical  or  empty  show ;  buffoonery. 

The  temple  and  its  holy  rites  profaned 

By  mummeries.  Cowper. 

MtJM-MI-FI-CA'TlON,  n.  The  act  of  making  a 
mummy  or  mummies.  London  Jour. 

MUM'MI-FORM,  a.  [mummy  and  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  mummy.  Brande. 

MUM'MI-FY,  V.  a.  [Eng.  mummy,  and  L.  facio, 
to  make.]  [i.  mummified  ;  pp.  mummifying, 
MUMMIFIED.]  To  embalm  and  preserve,  as  a 
mummy  ;  to  make  a  mummy  of.  J.  Hall. 

MUM'MING,  re.  The  sports  of  mummers  ;  mask- 
ing or  masquerade.  Fabyan. 

MUM'MING,  a.  Pertaining  to  masking  or  to  the 
sports  of  mummers.  Clarke. 

MUM' MY,  re.  [Arab,  mumia,  from  mum,  wax. 
Brande.  —  \i.  m^^m.mia ;  Sp.  momia;  ¥r.7nomie. 

—  Yrom  amo7nvtn,  a  shrub,  because  the  ointment 
made  of  it  was  used  in  embalming.  Salmasius.] 

1.  A  dead  body  preserved  in  a  dry  state  from 
putrefaction,  by  any  means,  and  especially  by 
the  Egyptian  art  of  embalming.  P.  Cyo. 

It  is  strange  how  long  carcasses  have  continued  uncorrupt, 
as  appeareth  in  tlie  mummies  of  Egypt  having  lasted,  some  of 
them,  three  thousand  years.  Bacon. 

2.  Liquor  which  runs  from  bodies  newly  em- 
balmed ;  a  gummy  liquor.  Hill. 

3.  {Gardening.)  A  kind  of  wax  used  in  the 
planting  and  grafting  of  trees.  Chambers. 

To  beat  to  a  mummy,  to  beat  soundly.         Mnsworth. 

MUM'MV,  V.  a.  To  preserve  in  the  manner  of  a 
mumniy  ;  to  embalm  ;  to  mummify.  Month.  Rev. 

MUMP,  V.  n.    [Dut.  mompelen.  —  See  Mumble.] 

[i.   MUMPED  ;  pp.   MUMPING,  MUMPED.] 

1.  To  bite  quick;  to  chew  with  continued 
motion;  to  nibble. 

Like  a  tame  mumping  squirrel  with  a  bell  on.        Otway. 

2.  To  talk  low  and  quick.  Johnson. 

3.  To  beg,  as  a  mendicant.  Ainsworth. 

4.  [Dut.  mompen.l    To  cheat ;  to  deceive. 

Wriyhi. 

5.  To  grin  or  chatter  like  an  ape.         Sm^rt. 

6.  To  be  sulky.     [Local,  Eng.]        Halliwell. 

MfJMP,  V.  a.    To  beat.     [N.  of  Eng.]      Brockett. 

MtJMP'JR,  re.  One  who  mumps  ;  a  beggar.  "  The 
mumpers,  the  halt,  the  blind."  Spectator. 


MDmp'JNG,  re.  Foolish,  or  begging,  tricks ;  mock- 
ery. "  Mumpings  and  beggarly  tones."  Bentley. 

MUMP'lSH,  a.     Sullen;  sulky.  Maunder. 

MUMP'ISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  mumpish  manner ; 
sullenly  ;  sulkily  ;  dully ;  wearily.  Wright. 

MUMP'jSH-NESS,  re.     SuUennesS.  Ash. 

MUMPS,  n.pl.     [See  Mum,  and  Mumble.] 

1.  ■  State  of  being  sullen  or  sulky ;  suUen- 
ness ;  sulkiness ;  silent  anger.  Skinner. 

2.  {Med.)  A  disease  characterized  by  a  pain- 
ful tumor  of  the  parotid  gland,  or  the  largest  of 
the  salivary  glands  seated  under  the  ear,  or  of 
the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  it,  or  of  both, 
not  of  the  suppurative  kind ;  Cynanche  paroti- 
dcea.  Dunglison. 

MUN,  V.     Must.      [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

MlfN,  n.  [Ger.  mund  ;  Sw.  rewm.]  The  mouth  ; 
rauns.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

MUNCH,  V.  a.  [It.  mangiare,  to  eat;  Sp.  manjar, 
food  ;  Fr.  manger.']  \i.  munched  ;  pp.  munch- 
ing, MUNCHED.]  To  chew  by  great  mouthfuls ; 
to  masticate  ;  to  mounch.     [Low.]  Shak. 

MUNCH,  V.  n.  To  chew  eagerly  or  by  great 
mouthfuls.    [Vulgar.]  Dryden. 

MUNCH'^R,  n.     One  who  munches.         Johnson. 

t  MUND,  n.  [A.  S.  mund.]  Protection ;  defence  ; 
peace; — used  in  composition,  as  Eadmem^^, 
happy  peace.  Gibson. 

MUN 'DANE,  a.  [L.  mzmdamis  ;  mundus,  the 
world ;  mundus,  neat,  ornamental ;  It.  monda- 
no  ;  Sp.  mundano  ;  Fr.  mondain.]  Belonging 
to  the  world  ;  earthly  ;  terrestrial ;  terrene. 

t  MUN-DAn'I-TY,  re.  [It.  mondanita,  from  L. 
miindiis,X'he  world;  Fr.  ^nondanite.]  Worldli- 
ness  ;   secularity.  W.  Mountagu. 

t  M  UN-DA 'TION,  re.  [L.  mundatio  ;  mundo,  to 
make  clean.]     The  act  of  cleansing.        Bailey. 

MUN'DA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  mundatorius.]  Having 
the  power  to  cleanse  ;  cleansing,    [it.]    Bailey. 

MUN'DIC,  re.  {Min.)  A  Cornish  name  for  iron 
pyrites ;  marcasite.  Dana. 

MUN-UIf'J-CANT,  n.  [L.  mundifico,  mundijicans, 
to  cleanse  ;  mundus,  clean,  and/acjo,  to  make.] 
{Old  Pharmacy.)  A  cleansing  and  healing  oint- 
ment or  plaster.  Brande. 

MUN-DI-FI-CA'TION,  re.     A  cleansing.      Quiney. 

MUN-DlF't-CA-TlVE,  a.  [It.  m,ondificativo  ;  Sp. 
tmtndificativo ;  Fr.  mondifwatif.]  Cleansing  ; 
tending  to  cleanse.  Broione. 

MUN-DIF'I-CA-TIVE,  re.  A  medicine  to  cleanse; 
a  detergent.  Wiseman. 

t  MUN'DJ-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  mundifico  ;  It.  mondifi- 
care;  Sp.  m.undificar;  Fr.  mondifier^  To 
cleanse ;  to  make  clean.  Browne. 

MUN'DIL,  re.  An  embroidered  turban  richly  or- 
namented to  imitate  gold  and  silver.  Simmonds. 

t  MUN-DIV'A-GANT,  a.  [L.  mundus  and  vapus.] 
Wandering  through  the  world.  Phillips. 

MtfJ^' DULy  re.  A  division  of  a.  country:  —  the 
head-man  of  a  village.    [East  Indies.]     Ogilvie. 

MUN-DUN'GUS,  n.     Stinking  tobacco.      Phillips. 

\  MU'NER-A-RY,  a.  [L.  munus,  muneris,  a  gift.] 
Having  the  nature  of  a  gift.  Bailey. 

f  MU'N^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  munero,  muneratits; 
munus,  m-uneris,  a  gift.]  To  remunerate.   Coles. 

t  MU-N^R-A'TION,  re.  [L.  muneratio.]  Act  of 
remunerating ;  remuneration.  Lemon. 

MUNG'-CORN,  re.    See  Mang-corn.  Todd. 

MUN'GR^L  (tnSng'grjI),  «.  &  a.     See  Mongrel. 

MU-NI(J'!-PAL,  a.  [L.  municipalis  ;  municipium, 
a  municipium ;  It.  municipale  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  muni- 
cipal.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  corporation  or  a  city. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  state,  kingdom,  or  nation. 
Municipal  law.     See  Law. 

MU-NIf-I-PAL'r-TY,  re.  ^  [It.  municipalita ;  Fr. 
municipalitp.]     A  municipal  district.         Burke. 

MU-Nrg'!-PAL-I§M,  re.  Municipal  state  or  con- 
dition,    [li.]  Ec.  Rev. 


Mil-m-ClP'l-irM,  re.  [L.]  {Roman  Law.)  A 
foreign  town  to  which  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  Rome  was  granted,  and  whose  inhabitants 
had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  offices  and  honors 
there  :  —  in  Old  English  law,  a  castle.    Burrill. 

MU-NIF'IC,  «.     Munificent.  Blacklock. 

t  MU-NIF'I-CATE,  V.  u.  [L.  munifico,  munifica- 
tus.]    To  enrich.  Cockeram. 

MU-NIF'I-CENCE,  re.     [L.  munijicentia;   muni/i- 

cus,  munificent;  It.  munificenza ;  Sp.  mumfi- 

cencia  ;  Fr.  munificence.]    Liberality ;  bounti- 

fulness  ;  bounty;  generosity,  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Bounty. 

t  MU-NIF'!-CENCE,  re.  [L.  munio,  to  fortify.] 
Preparation  for  defence ;  fortification.  Spenser. 

MU-nIf'I-CENT,  a.  [L.  munificus  ;  munus,  a  gift, 
and  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  mimificente]  Liberal ; 
generous ;  bountiful ;  beneficent.       Atterhury. 

MU-NIF'I-CENT-LY,  ad.     Liberally  ;  generously. 

t  MU'NI-FY,  v.  «..    To  fortify.  Drayton. 

MU'NI-MENT,  n.  [L.  munimentum ;  munio,  to 
fortify.] 

1.  A  fortification  ;  a  stronghold.        Johnson. 

2.  Support ;  defence.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  {Lazv.')  The  evidences  or  writings 
whereby  a  man  is  enabled  to  defend  the  title  of 
his  estate.  Burrill. 

MU'N!-m6NT-H6uSE,  re.  {Lata.)  A  place  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  muniments.  Burrill. 

t  MU-NITE',  V.  a.  [L.  munio,  muniius.]  To  for- 
tify ;  to  strengthen.  Bacon. 

t  MU-NIT'ING,  re.     Act  of  fortifying.  Bacon. 

MU-NI"TI0N  (mu-nisli'un),  re.  \1,.  munitio ;  mu- 
nio, to  fortify  ;  It.  munizione  ;  Sp.  municion  ; 
Fr.  munition.] 

1.  A  fortification  ;  a  stronghold ;  a  fort. 

Keep  the  munition;  watch  the  way.  Jt^ah.  il.  1. 

2.  Ammunition  of  every  description,  and  mil- 
itary or  naval  stores.  Burn. 

tMU'NI-TY.n.  Security;  irarmmity.W. Mountagzi. 

MUN-JEET',  re.  The  commercial  name  for  the 
root  of  Rubia  munjista,  largely  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  madder.  Simmonds. 

MUN'NION  (mfin'yun),  re.  (Arch.)  The  vertical 
post  or  bar  dividing  a  window  into  separate 
lights  ;  a  muUion.  Britton. 

MUN§,  n.  pi.     The  mouth  and  chops.     [Vulgar.] 

We  have  an  old  saying,  Stuff"  it  in  your  muns.      Jiichardson. 

MUN'TIN,     I  „_     {Arch.)   The    central,   vertical 

MUN'TING,  )  piece  that  divides  the  panels  of  a 

door.  Loudo?i. 

MUNT'JAC,  re.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  deer  inhabit- 
ing Java  ;  Cervulus  vaghuilis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

mCntZ'S'-MET-AL  (niunts'iz-),  re.  A  compound 
metal,  used  for  sheathing  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  —  so  named  from  its  inventor.  Simmonds. 

MU'RApE,  re.  [L.  mrerMS,  a  wall.]  {Old  Eng.Lavi.) 
A  toll  or  tribute  levied  for  the  building  or  the 
repairing  of  public  walls.  Whishaw. 

MU'RAL,  a.  [L.  muralis  ;  murus,  a  wall ;  It. 
murale  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  mural.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  wall.  Wright. 

2.  {Med.)  Applied  to  vesictilar  calculi,  when 
rugous  and  covered  with  tubercles  or  asperities. 

J(J®=  They  are  composed  of  oxalate  of  iron.i>u7(jO-Kso7i. 

Mural  arc,  or  arch,  a  segment  of  a  large  circle  fixed 
in  the  meridian  against  the  wall  of  an  observatory, 
for  the  measurement  of  tile  meridian  altitudes  or 
zeuith  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies Mriral  cir- 
cle, or  quadrant,  an  instrument  attached  to  a  stone 
wall  or  pier  of  solid  masonry,  and  fixed  in  the  merid- 
ian for  the  purpose  of  measu'ring  the  distances  of  stars 

from  the  pole  or  zenith Mural  crown,  {Roman  .Bnt.) 

a  golden  crown  decorated  vvith  turrets,  presented  liy 
a  commander  to  the  first  man  who  scaled  the  wall  of 
a  besieged  city.  W.  SmiUt. 

MtJ'RALED,  a.     Made  into  a  mural  crown. 

Ardent  to  deck  his  brows  with  muralad  gold.       PhiUips. 

MiJRC,  re.    {Bot.)  Husks  of  fruit  after  the  juice  is 

expressed ;  murk ;  marc.  —  See  Marc.    Crahb. 

MUR'DER,  re.  [A.  S.  morther  ;  morth,  death.  — 
"  It  is  Mr.  Tooke's  opinion  that  the  substantive 
murther  is  A.  S.  m-orthe,  the  third  pers.  sing,  of 
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A.  S.  verb  myrr-anj  to  mar ;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  verb  inaur- 
thrjan,  Tnyrthian,  were  formed  upon  this  third 
person,  and  the  Eng.  substantive  and  verb  from 
it."  Richardson.  —  "  From  the  Fr.  Tneurtre^  by 
the  change  of  t  into  its  kindred  letter  d.  The  root 
is  the  Latin  mors,  death,  or  rather  the  Gr.  n6gosi 
a  division  or  share,  —  lot,  destiny,  deaths  Sul- 
livan.] The  act  of  killing  a  human  being  with 
m,alice  prepense,  or  aforethought. 

One  murder  makes  a  villain, 
Millions  a  hero.  Sp,  Porteus. 

,8®°  The  malice  prepense  is  the  chief  characteris- 
tic which  distinguishes  murder  from  other  species  of 
homicide;  and  it  is  the  great  office  of  the  jury  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  such  malice  has  been  sJiowti ; 
either  express,  as  evinced  by  outward  circumstances, 
or  implied,  as  where  one  deliberately  kills  anotlier 
with  provocation,  the  law  implies  malice.    Brande. 

i3®=-"The  name  of  murder  {as  a  crime)  was  an- 
ciently applied  only  to  the  secret  killing  of  anotlier 
(which  the  word  moerda  signifies  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guage)."   Blaclcstone. 

MiJR'D^R,  V,  a.  [i.  MURDERED  ;  pp.  MURDERING, 
MURDERED,] 

1.  To  kill  a  person  with  malice  prepense. 

2.  To  destroy  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  slay. 

Canst  thou  quake  and  change  thy  color. 

Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word?  Sfiak. 

3.  To  abuse  or  violate  grossly  ;  to  mar  ;  as, 
"  To  murder  language." 

Syn.  — See  Kill. 

MtJR'D^R-JgR,  n.     1.  One  who  murders. 

2.  {N'aict.)  A  small  piece  of  ordnance  in  ships 
of  war  ;  a  murdering-piece.  Smith,  1627. 

MUR'D^R-ESS,  n.    A  woman  who  murders. 

MUR'DeR-ING-PIECE,  n.  A  very  destructive 
kind  of  ordnance,  having  a  wide  mouth,  and 
.discharging  large  stones.  Shak. 

fMUR'D^lR-MENT,  n.  Act  of  murdering.FozV/aj;. 

MUR'DJglR-OUS,  a.  Guilty  of,  or  addicted  to,  mur- 
der ;  bloody ;  sanguinary ;  blood-thirsty.   Shak. 

MUR'D^R-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  murderous  manner ; 
bloodily ;  cruelly.  Sherwood. 

MUR'DRPSS,  n.  (Fo7't.)  A  small  flanking  case- 
mate or  loop-hole.  Stocqueler. 

t  MURE,  n.     [L.  murus  ;  Fr.  mwr.] 

1.  A  wall.  Settle. 

2.  A  tax  for  repairing  walls.  Spelman. 

fMURE,  V.  u.     To  enclose  in  walls.        Bp.  Hall. 

MU'U^iN-f^^R,  n.  An  overseer  of  a  wall.  ^mswoj'^A. 

MU'REX,  n.  [L.]  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  mollusks, 
including  many  species,  all  of  which  yield  a  dye, 
and  many  of  them  a  dye  identical  with  the  Tyr- 
ian  purple  of  the  ancients.  Woodward. 

MU'RJgX-AN,  7L.  {Chem.)  Purpuric  acid.   Brande. 

MU'R^iX-IDE,  n.  {Chem,,)  Purpurate  of  ammonia. 
"  Crystals  ofmurexide  which  are  green." Braiide. 

MU'RJ-A-CITE,  n.  (Min.)  An  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  lime,  containing  a  little  common  salt.  Brande. 

MU'RI-ATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  mu- 
riatic acid  and  a  base; — now  more  commonly 
termed  hydrockhrate.  Brande. 

MU'RI-AT-^D,  a.     [L.  muria;hxme.'\ 

1.  Put  in  brine  or  salt  water.  Evelyn. 

2.  Combined  with  muriatic  acid.  Craig. 

MU-RI-AT'IC,  a.  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
sea-salt,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
heat;  —  formerly  called  marine  acid,  and  spii'it 
of  salt,  but  now  generally  termed  hydrochloric 
acid.  TJre. 

MU-RI-A-tIp'5R-0US,  a.  [Eng.  muriate,  and  L. 
fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  salt.  Wright. 

MU-RJ-CAL'CITE,  n.  {Min.)  Rhomb-spar. TFn^Ajf. 

MU  RI-CATE,      }  Q,^  [lj.mwicatus\murex,7mi'i'i~ 

MU'R(-CAT-5D,  )  cis,   a  pointed    rock.]      {Nat. 

Hist.)  Covered  with  short,  thick,  sharp-pointed 

tubercles  or  cones.  P.  Cyc 

MU-R|-CA'Tp-HlS'PID,  a.  [muricate  and  his- 
pid.] (^Boi.)  Covered  with  short,  sharp  points 
and  rigid  hairs  or  bristles.  Loudon. 

MU'RI-CITE,  n.  {Pal.)  A  fossil  shell  of  the 
genus  Murex.  Roget, 


MU'RIDE,  n.  [L.mz/Wa,  brine.]  A  name  formerly 
given  to  bromine,  from  its  being  an  ingredient 
of  sea-water.  Hoblyn. 

MU'RI-FORM,  a.  [L.  murus,  a  wall,  tm&  forma, 
form.]  {Bat.)  Resembling  the  bricks  in  the 
wall  of  a  house.  P.  Cyc. 

MU'RINE,  n. ;  pi.  mu'rine§.  [L.  mits,  muris,  a 
mouse.]  (Zoal.)  A  tribe  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  of 
which  the  mouse  is  the  type.  Brande. 

MU'RJNE,  a.     Relating  to  mice.  Booth. 

MURK,  71.     [Sw.  7n0rker.]  Darkness.  Shak. 

MiJRK,  n.     Husks  of  fruit ;  marc.        Ainsioorth. 

MiJRK'l-LV,  ad.     In  a  murky  manner.        Clarke. 

MiJRK'Y,  a.  [Dan.  ^  Sw.  mark.]  Dark  ;  cloudy  ; 
Avanting  light ;  dusky;  hazy;  obscure.    Milton. 

MiJR'MlIR,  n.  [L.]  1.  A  low,  continuously  re- 
peated sound,  as  that  of  a  stream  running  over 
a  stony  bottom. 

My  ears  with  hollow  murmur?  rung.  PMUips. 

2.  A  complaint,  half  suppressed;  mutter. 

Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied? 

I  fondly  ask.    But  Patience,  to  iirevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts;  wiio  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best.  Milton. 

MUR'MUR,  V.  n.  [Gr.  liopnOpo) ;  L.  murmuro  ;  It, 
mormorare  ;  Sp.  murmurar  ;  Fr.  jnurmurer.  — 
According  to  Liddell  ^  Scott,  the  Gr.  iiopfiipoi  is 
formed  by  reduplication  from  fiOpm,  to  flow.]    [t. 

MURML'RED  ;    pp.  MURMURING,  MVllMURED.] 

1.  To  make  a  low,  continued  sound,  as  of  a 
running  stream,  or  of  flame  agitated  by  the  wind. 

He  mvrmurs  near  the  running  brooks 

A  music  sweeter  than  their  own.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  utter  secret  and  sullen  discontent ;  to 
complain  ;  to  repine;  to  mutter; — with  at  be- 
fore things,  and  against  before  persons. 

Sfurmvr  at  nothing.  If  our  ills  are  reparable,  it  is  ungrate- 
ful; if  remediless,  it  is  vain.  Colton. 

MUR-MU-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  murmuratio ;  It.  mur- 
murazione  ;  Sp.  murmuracion.]  The  act  of 
murmuring;  a  low  sound;  murmur.  \yi.]Skelton. 

MUR'MUR-^R-j  n.    One  who  murmurs  ;  a  repiner. 

MUR'MUR-ING,  n.     Act  of  one  who  murmurs. 

MUR'MUR-ING,  J3.  a.     Making  a  murmur. 

MUR'MUR-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  murmuring  manner ; 
with  a  low  souncl ;  mutteringly.  Sherwood. 

MUR'MyR-OUS,a.  Exciting  murmur;  murmuring. 
Round  his  swoln  heart  the  murmurous  fury  rolls.       Pope. 

fMUR'NI-VAL,  n.  [Fr.  mornifle.]  {Card-play- 
ing.) Four  cards  of  a  sort.  Skinnei-. 

MtJRR,  n.  [See  Murrain.]  A  disease,  having 
some  resemblance  to  small-pox,  which  aff"ects 
cattle,  especially  sheep,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
transferred  to  man  ;  murrain.  Dunglison. 

MUR'RAJN  (^miir'rin),  n.  [It.  moria  ;  Sp.  morrina. 
—  L.  morior,  to  die.  Skinner.  —  Gr.  napaivu),  to 
waste.  Minsheu.  —  A.  S.  myrran,  to  mar,  to  de- 
stroy. Richardson.]  A  malignant  epidemic,  or 
influenza,  which  sometimes  makes  terrible  havoc 
among  cattle  ;  the  plague  in  cattle  ;  murr. 


This  plague  of  murrain  continued  twenty-eight  years  ere 
it  ended,  and  was  the  first  rot  tliat  ever  was  in  England. 

Stow^  Edw.  I.,  1257. 

MUR'RAIN  (miir'rin),  a.  Infected  with  the  murrain. 
"  The  murrain  flock."  Shak. 

t  MURRE(mUr),n.  A  kind  of  bird;  the  auk.  Carew. 

fMUR'REY  (miir're),  ff.  [It.  mo7'ello  ;  Sp.7norado; 
Old  Fr.  moree.  —  "  So  called  from  the  color  of 
the  Moors,  or  rather  from  the  color  of  the  Tnul- 
berry."  Skitmer.]  Of  a  dark  reddish-brown 
color;  —  called  by  heralds  sanguine. 

One  had  a  murrey  cloth  gown  on.  Greene. 

MUR'RHINE  (miir'rin),  a.  [L.  murrhinus  \  mur- 
rha^  a  kind  of  stone ;  It.  m,urrino ;  Fr.  murrhin.] 
Applied  to  vases  used  in  Rome  as  \vine-cups, 
and  believed  to  have  the  faculty  of  breaking,  if 
poison  was  mixed  with  the  beverage.    FairhoU. 

MOr'RI-ON,  n.     A  helmet ;  a  morion.  King. 

tMiJRTH,  n.     Plenty,  as  of  grain.         Ainsioorth. 

t  MUR'TH^R,  n.  &  v.  a.    See  Murder. 

MUR  'Z4,  n.  An  hereditary  nobleman  among  the 
Tartars.  Brande. 


j^  "The  Tartar  murza  is  evidently  of  the  same 
origin  with  the  Persian  mina,  with  which,  however, 
it  must  not  be  confounded."    Brande. 

M(lS,n.  [L.,  fromGr.^Cf. — See  Mouse.]  {ZodI.) 
A  genus  of  animals  ;  the  mouse.  Bell. 

Mir'SA,  n. ;  pi.  Mt/'?^.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
endogenous  plants,  indigenous  to  Asia,  and  in- 
cluding the  plantain  and  banana.         Fng.  Cyc. 

MU-SA'CEOUS  (66),  a.  {Bot.)  Relating  to  the  Mu- 
sacecs,  an  order  of  endogenous  plants.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MU'^AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  Muse;  relating  to 
poetry;  poetical,     [ii.]  Ec.  Rev. 

Mu'sAPH,n.  A  book  among  the  Turks  which 
contains  their  law.  Crabb. 

fMU'^ARD,  n.  [Fr.  — See  Muse.]  One  who 
muses;  a  dreamer;  a  muser.  Chaucer. 

mOs'Cj^,  n. ;    pi.  Mus'cJE.    [L.] 

1.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  con- 
taining such  species  as  have  the  third  joint  of 
the  antennae  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  the 
second ;  a  fly.  Eng.  Cyc. 

jQ®-  "  Tiie  common  house-fly  affords  a  familiar  ex- 
ample of  this  genus."  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Nichol. 

MUS'CA-DEL,  n.  \lt.  moscadello  ;  Sp.  moscatel; 
Fr.  muscadet.] 

1.  A  sort  of  sweet  grape,  and  a  sweet  wine 
made  from  it;  muscat;  muscatel.  Johnson. 

2.  A  kind  of  sweet  pear.  Johnson. 

MUS'CA-DINE,  or  MUS'CA-DINE  (19)  [mus'lc?- 
dln,  6".  W.  J.  F.  K.  R.  C.  ',  mus'kj-din,  Ja.  Sm.], 
n.     Muscadel.  —  See  Muscadel.  Shak. 

MUS'CAR-dINE,  n.  1.  A  disease,  attended  with 
the  development  of  a  fungus  belonging  to  the 
genus  Botritis,  which  kills  silk-worms  in  great 
numbers.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  fundus  {Botritis  bassiana),  which 
is  destructive  to  silk-worms.  Lindley. 

MUS-CA'RI,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  liliaceous 
plants,  including  the  grape  hyacinth.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MyS-CAR'T-EORM,  a.  [L.  muscarium,  a  fly-brush, 
and  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a  brush.  Stuart. 

MUS'CAT,  ^      ;  „.    i^see  Muscadel.]    A  sort  of 
'CA-TEL,  )  sweet  French  wine  and   grape ; 
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muscadel ;  muscadine. 


Booth. 


jKg=  "  The  term  muscat,  applied  to  particular  kinds 
of  grape,  is  not  derived  from  the  perfumed  or  musky 
flavor  of  those  varieties,  but  from  the  berries  attract- 
ing flies  (mu,«C£E)."     Loudon. 

MtJSCH'^lL-KALK,  n.  [Ger.  muschel,  shell,  and 
kalk,  lime.]  {Geol.)  A  limestone  belonging  to 
the  upper  new  red  sandstone  group,  and  occur- 
ring between  the  magnesian  limestone  and  the 
lias.  Lyell. 

^^  "  This  formation  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
England,  and  the  German  name  is  adopted  by  Eng- 
lish geologists."    Lyell. 

MffS'CT,  n.pl.  [L.]  {Bot.)  Mosses  ;  a  group  of 
cryptogamic  or  flowerless  plants.         Eng.  Cyc. 

MUS'CLE  (mus'sl),  n. ;  pi.  muscles  (mus'slz).  [L. 
musculus  ;  It.  muscolo  ;  Sp.  musculo  ;  Fr.  mtis- 
cle\  Dut.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  ^  Sw.  muskel. — Gr.  ups, 
and  /iuwv;  ixlg,  a  mouse,  —  because,  according  to 
some  etymologists,  the  ancients  compared  the 
muscles  to  flayed  mice.  —  "According  to  Die- 
merbroeck,  Douglass,  Chaussier,  &c.,  ixvihv  comes 
rather  from  uvuv.,  to  close,  to  move,  &c.,  a  func- 
tion proper  to  muscles.  This  etymon  is  the 
more  probable."  Dunglison.] 

1.  An  animal  tissue  composed  of  bundles  of 
spft  and  usually  reddish  fibres,  endowed  with  a 
peculfar  power  of  contracting. 

^^  Muscles  consist  of  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel, 
flesliy  bundles  enclosed  in  coverings  of  cellular  tissue, 
and  capable  of  being  indefinitely  divided  into  fila- 
ments or  fibrils  similarly  ensheatiied.  Areolar  mem- 
brane, vessels,  and  nerves  are  also  included  in  the 
composition  of  muscles.  The  muscles  are  divided 
intn  two  classes  :  voluntary  muscles,  which  execute 
movements  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  as  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs,  head,  &.c.  ;  and  involuntary' 
miiscles,  over  which  the  will  has  no  immediate  or 
constant  control,  as  the  heart,  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the 
stomach,  &c.     Dunglison. 

2.  A  bivalve  moUusk  of  the  genus  Myrtilus  ; 
a  mussel.  —  See  Mussel.  Carew. 
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MUSCLEBAND 

Mt;S'CLE-BAND,  n.  The  name  given  to  a  stratum 
of  imperfect  iron-stone  and  indurated  shell, 
found  in  the  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  coal- 
fields ;  —  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
shells  to  fresh-water  muscles,  and  from  their 
abundance.  Wi-ight. 

MtrS'CLE-BED,  It.     A  repository  for  muscles. 

MUS'CLED  (mus'sW),  u.     Having  muscles.     Gay. 

MUS'CLING  (mus'Ung),  re.  Exhibition  of  muscles. 

A  good  piece,  the  painters  aay,  must  have  good  muscling, 

as  well  as  coloring  and  drapery.  Shaftesbury. 

MUS'COID,  a.  [L.  muscus,  moss,  and  Gr.  tiSoj, 
form.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  appearance  of  moss  ; 
moss-like.  Wright. 

MUS'COID,  re.     (Bot.)  A  moss-like  plant.  Wright. 

MUS-COL'O-giY,  re.  [L.  muscus,  moss,  and  Gr. 
Uyoi,  discourse.]  {Bot.)  The  part  of  descriptive 
botany  which  treats  of  mosses.  Gray. 

MUS-COS'J-TY,  re.  [L.  muscosits,  mossy ;  Sp.  mus- 
cosidad ;  Fr.  muscosits.']    Mossiness.      Wright. 

MUS-CO-VA'DO,  a.  [It.  mascavata ;  Sp.  masca- 
bado ;  Fr.  moscouade.']  Noting  a  kind  of  un- 
refined sugar;  unclayed  brown  sugar.  Edwards. 

MUS-CO-VA'DO,  re.  A  kind  of  raw  or  unrefined 
sugar  ;  unclayed  brown  sugar.  Simmonds. 

MUS'CO-VfTE,  re.     1.  {Geog.)  A  native  of  Mus- 
covy, or  ancient  Russia.  P.  Cyc. 
2.  (Min.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  mica  ; 
Muscovy-glass  ;  glimmer.  Dana. 

MUS'CO-VY,  re.  (Zool.)  A  name  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  tte  desman,  or  musk-rat.         Maunder. 

MUS'OO-VY-DUCK,  re.  {Ornith.)  The  musk- 
duck  ;  Anas  moschata  of  Linnajus.     Eng.  Cyc. 

MUS'CO-VY-GLAsS,  re.  (Min.)  A  name  for  mica ; 
Muscovite ;  Muscovy.  Simmonds. 

MUS'cy-LAR,  a.  [It.  muscolare  ;  Sp.  muscular; 
Fr.  musculaire.  —  See  Muscle.] 

1.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  muscles  ;  mus- 
culous;  sinewy.  ^'Muscular  stxt^xi^s.^DungHson. 

2.  Full  of  muscles  ;  brawny  ;  stout ;  strong. 
The  spreading  shoulders,  muscular  and  broad.     Thomson. 
Muscular  impressions,  the  marks  or  indentations  in 

the  shells  of  acephalous  bivalves,  which  indicate  the 
insertion  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the  animal  is  at- 
tached to  its  shell.  Woodward. 

MUS-CU-LAR'I-TY,  H. 

cular ;  brawniiiess. 
MUS'cy-LAR-LY,  ad.     In  a  muscular  manner. 

MUS'CU-LITE,  re.  [L.  Tnusculus,  a  sea-muscle, 
and  Gr.  ?.i6os,  a  stone.]  (Pal.)  A  petrified  mus- 
cle or  shell.  Wright. 

MUS'cy-Lp-Cy-TA'N5-OltS,  a.  (Med.)  Apper- 
taining to  muscles  and  skin.  "  Two  musculo- 
cutaneous nerves."  Dunglison. 

MUS'cy-LO-SPI'RAL,  a.  (Med.)  Applied  to  a 
nerve,  called  also  the  radial  nerve.     Dunglison. 

MUS'Cy-LOUS,  a.  [L.  museulosus ;  It.  muscolo- 
so;  Sp.  imisculoso;  Fy.  musculeux.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  muscles  ;  muscular.        JRay. 

2.  Full  of  muscles  ;  brawny ;  muscular. 

They  are  musculovs  and  strong  beyond  what  their  size 
gives  reason  for  expecting.  Johnson. 

Mt/S'CUS,n.;  -pi.  Mtrs'ci.     [L.]     (Bo*.)  Moss. 

MU§E,  re.  [Gr.  /loBo-a,  —  "probably  from  ^uoi,  to 
seek  out,  to  invent."  Liddell  6,-  Scott;  L.,  It., 
^  Sp.  musa ;  Fr.  muse.'] 

1.  Deep  thought ;    abstraction ;    absence   of 
mind ;  brown  study ;  revery. 

He  was  filled 
With  admiration  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 
Of  things  so  high  and  strange.  Hilton. 

2.  The  deity  or  power  of  poetry  or  song. 


The  state  of  being  mus- 
Grew. 


Lodona's  fate,  in  long  oblivion  east, 

The  Muse  shall  sing;  and  what  she  sings  shall  last. 


Pope. 


3.  (Greek  Myth.)  One  of  the  inspired  god- 
desses of  song ;  one  of  the  nine  goddesses  who 
presided  over  poetry,  painting,  rhetoric,  music, 
and  the  liberal  arts  in  general. 

;e®»The  names  of  the  nine  Muses  are  Calliope, 
Clio,  Erato,  Euterpe,  Melpomene,  Polyhymnia,  Terp- 
sichore, Thalia,  and  Urania. 

4.  One  who  writes  poetry ;  a  poet ;  a  bard,  [u.] 
So  may  some  gentle  mtt.^ 

With  lucky  words  favor  my  destined  um; 

And.  as  he"  passes,  turn, 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud.         Ifilian. 
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1^='  Upon  this  passage,  Jortin  remarks,  "  Muse^  in 
the  masculine,  for  poet,  is  very  bold." 

5.  The  opening  in  a  fence  or  thicket  through 
which  a  hare,  or  other  beast  of  sport,  is  accus- 
tomed to  pass  ;  a  miiset. 

'Tis  as  hard  to  find  a  hare  without  a  muse  as  a  ■woman 
without  a  scuse.  Gi-eene. 

6.  A  loop-hole  ;  a  means  of  escape,     [r.] 

For  these  wordB  still  left  a  mme  for  the  people  to  escape. 

iV.  Bacon. 

MU^E  (nmz),  v.  n.     [It.  musare;  Fr.  niuserJ]     [^. 

MUSED  ;  pp.  MUSING,  MUSED.] 

1.  To  think  closely  or  intensely  ;  to  study  in 
silence ;  to  ponder  ;  to  meditate  ;  to  contemplate. 

We  m?iw  so  much  on  the  one  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
and  forget  the  other.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  be  absent  of  mind  ;  to  be  in  a  revery 
or  brown-study. 

You  suddenly  arose  and  walked  about, 

Mvsing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across.  Shdk. 

3.  fTo  be  amazed;  to  wonder. 

Do  not  mvsc  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends; 

I  liave  a  strange  infirmity.  SJiak. 

Syn.  —  See  Contemplate,  Think. 

MU^E  (muz),  V.  a.  To  meditate  ;  to  think  on  ;  to 
reflect  upon  ;  to  consider ;  to  ponder. 

Come,  then,  expressive  Silence  1  mttse  his  praise.     TJionison. 

,MU§E'FUL,  a.     Musing;  silently  thoughtful. 

As  slow  he  winds  in  musefid  mood.  Warton. 

MU§E'FUL-LY,  ad.     Thoughtfully.  WHght. 

MU^E'LJ^SS,  t*.  Kegardless  of  poetry  :  —  thought- 
less. 

Museless  and  unbookish  they  were,  minding  nothing  but 
the  feats  of  war.  Milton. 

MU-^e-OG'RA-PHIST,  7i.  [Gr.  [Aovaelov,  haunt  of 
the  Muses,  and  ypdfpuj,  to  write.]  One  who  de- 
scribes the  articles  in  a  museum.  Jodrell. 

MU^'^R,  fi.     One  who  muses.  Johnson. 

MU^E'-RID,  u,.     Driven  by  poetical  enthusiasm. 
No  meagre,  miise-rid  mope,  adust  and  thin.  J'ope. 

fMU'S^T,  n.  {Hunting.)  A  gap  in  a  fence  or 
thicket,  through  which  the  hare  passes.     Shak. 

MU-§ETTE',7i.  [Fr.]  1.  (>/«^.s.)  The  name  of  an 
air  generally  written  in  common  time,  and  the 
character  of  which  is  always  soft  and  sweet :  — 
a  small  kind  of  ba.a;pipe  formerly  much  used  in 
most  coimtries  of  Europe.  Moore. 

2.  t  A  kind  of  dance.  Mooi'e. 

MU-?E'UM  [mu-ze'um,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C.  Wo.;  —  erroneously  mu'ze-iim],  n.;  pi. 
h.  mu-§e'a;  Eng.  mv-?e'um§.  [Gr.  fxovcriov, 
a  place  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  haunt  of  the 
Muses  ;  L.  museum  ;  It.  <§•  Sp.  museo  ;  Fr.  mu- 
see.']  A  place,  building,  or  room  devoted  to  the 
collection,  preservation,  and  exhibition  of  cu- 
rious objects  in  nature  and  art;  a  repository  of 
curiosities. 

4®^  "  Among  the  most  celebrated  [musemns]  may 
be  named,  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
the  Bourbon  at  Naples,  and  the  British  Museum  at 
London."     Fairholt. 

MUSH,  n.    1.  The  dust  or  dusty  refuse  of  any  dry 

substance  ;  any  thing  decayed  or  soft.  Brockett. 

2.  Hasty  pudding  made  of  Indian  meal.  [U.S.] 

MUSH'ROOM,  n.     [Fr.  mousseron.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  fungous  plant  of  the  genus  ^(/ar- 
icus. 

,6®=  Mushrooms  inhabit  meadows,  heaths,  rocks, 
and  masses  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  in  many 
parts  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth.  Among 
them  a  large  proportion  are  poisonous,  a  few  are 
wholesome,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  un- 
known in  regard  to  their  action  upon  the  human  con- 
stitution. The  name  is.  in  popular  use,  often  restrict- 
ed to  the  edible  species.     Eng.  Cyc.     Simmonds. 

2.  An  upstart ;  a  parvenu ;  one  who  has  sud- 
denly risen  into  notice;  —  so  used  in  allusion 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  some  species  of  mush- 
room. Bacon. 

Tnlly,  the  humble  mushroom,  scarcely  known, 

The  lowly  native  of  a  country  town.  Di-ydev. 

MUSH'RodM,  a.  Of  sudden  growth  and  decay; 
ephemeral.   *'  Mushroom  popularity."    W.  Pitt. 

MUSH'ROOM-HEAD'^D,  a.  {Bot.)  Applied  to  a 
cylindrical  body  capped  by  a  convex  head  of 
larger  diameter.  Henslotv. 

MUSH'ROOM-SPAWN,  n.  The  seed  of  the  mush- 
room sold  in  mass  by  gardeners.         Simmonds. 


MUSK 


A  kind  of  fossil  re- 
Woodward. 


mush'r66m-stone,  /* 

sembling  a  mushroom, 

MU'^JC,  n.  \Gv.  {lovuiKt);  L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  mws/ca; 
Fr.  jnusique.'] 

1.  The  science  which  teaches  the  properties, 
dependences,  and  relations  of  melodious  sounds ; 
an  art  over  which  muses  presided,  especially 
music  or  the  art  of  producing  harmony  and  mel- 
ody by  the  due  combination  and  arrangement 
of  those  sounds ;  the  science  of  harmonical 
sounds.  Moore. 

2.  Any  combination  of  sounds  agreeable  to 
the  ear  ;  melody  ;  harmony ;  symphony. 

The  man  that  hath  no  mmic  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.  Shtdi. 

A  good  ear  for  music^  and  a  taste  for  music,  are  two  very 
different  things,  which  are  oflen  confounded.  Grevilte. 

Musi.c  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast.    Cangreve. 

Music  of  the  spheres,  the  harmony  supposed  by  the 
ancient  Platonista  to  be  produced  by  the  revolution  of 
the  crystal  orbs,  in  which  they  considered  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  moved.  This  music  was  so  loud, 
various,  and  sweet,  as  to  exceed  all  aptitude  or  pro- 
portion of  the  human  ear,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
heard  by  men.  T.  Warton, 

Syn.  — See  Melody. 

MU',^I-CAL,  a.  [Fr.]  Belonging  to,  producing,  or 
containing  music  ;  harmonious  ;  melodious  ; 
tuneful;  symphonious  ;  sweet- sounding. 

Sweet  bird,  that  sliunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 

Moat  musical,  most  melancholy.  Milton. 

Musical  glasses^  a  musical  instrument  invented  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  consisting  of  a  number  of  glass 
goblets,  tuned  by  pouring  more  or  less  water  into 
them,  and  played  upon  with  the  end  of  a  wetted  fin- 
ger ;  harmonica.  Moore. 

MTJ'^J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  musical  manner.  Howell. 

MU'§I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  musical. 

MU'§IC-DRAW-ING,  a.  Producing  melody.  "The 
music-drawing  bow."  Cooper. 

mC'^JC— FO'LI-0,  n.  A  case  or  book  for  holding 
loose  music  ;  a  music- wrapper.  Simmonds. 

MU-Si"CIAN  (mu-zish'?in),  Ji.     [Fr.  7nusicie}i.'] 

1.  One  skilled  in,  or  a  teacher  of,  music. 

2.  A  performer  on  a  musical  instrument. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung.  Dryden. 
j8@=  "  The  former  sense  of  this  word  is  scarcely  ex- 
pressed by  it,  accustomed,  as  we  are,  to  understand  it 
only  in  the  latter  ;  some  phrase,  as  scientific  musician, 
or  musical  composer^  is  commonly  employed  to  mark 
the  difference."    Smart. 

MU'^iC-LI'C^NSE,  n.  A  permission  from  the 
magistrates  to  hold  concerts  and  vocal  enter- 
tainments, &c.,  at  a  room  or  house.  Sim,monds. 

MU'§IC— LOFT,  n.  A  raised  balcony  or  gallery 
for  a  band  or  choir.  Simmond.s. 

MU'^JC-MAs'TjpR,  n.  A  teacher  of  music.  Vryden. 

MU'^IC-MIS'TRjpSS,  n.  A  female  teacher  of  mu- 
sic. Simmonds. 

MU-§I-C6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  liovrnKt),  music,  and 
■yp6(Po},  to  write.]  The  symbolical  writing  of 
music ;  the  writing  of  musical  notes.  De  Stains. 

MU'§I-C0-MA'NI-A,  n.  {Med.)  A  variety  of 
monomania  in  which  the  passion  for  music  is 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  derange  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  ;  musomania.        ^Dunglison. 

MU'SJC-PA'P^R,  n.  Lined  paper,  ruled  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  for  copying  music  on.  Simmonds. 

MU'^IC— SLATE,  n.   A  slate  for  writing  music  on. 

MU'^IC-SMITH,  71.  A  workman  who  makes  the 
metal  parts  for  piano-fortes,  &c.         Simmonds. 

MU'^IC-STAnd,  n.  A  Canterbury,  or  other  light 
frame,  for  holding  music-books.         Simmonds. 

MU'§IC-ST66l,  n.  A  stool  for  a  player  on  a 
piano-forte,  &c.,  usually  made  with  a  screw,  so 
that  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

MU'§IC-TYPE,  «.  The  symbols  or  notes  of  mu- 
sic, cast  for  printing  from.  Simmonds. 

MU^^'ING,  ft.    Meditation ;  contemplation.    Shak. 

MUSK,  n.  [Arab,  mosch.  —  Gr.  ■it6<j'^oi ;'  L.  muscus ; 
It.  (5f  Sp.  m,usco  ;  Fr.  ■musc.'\ 

1,  A  peculiar  concrete  substance,  of  a  very 
diffusible  odor,  bitter  taste,  enclosed  in  a  bag  or 
sac -which  is  attached  and  pecidiar  to  the  abdo- 
men of  the  male  musk-deer  {Moschics  moschif- 
erus).  Eng.  Cyc. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  lo7ig  i   A,  E,  f,  6,  Xj,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


Musk-deer 
(^Moschus  mnschiferus). 


MUSK 

2.  The  animal  that  produces  musk ;  the  musk  • 
deer.  —  See  Musk-deek.  B.  Smith. 

MUSK,  n.  1.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Muscari, 
or  grape-hyacinth ;  Muscari mosc/uUmn.  Loudon. 
2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Erodium ;  Erodium 
moschatum.  Wright. 

.Artificial  musk,  a  substance  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  oil  of  amber,  and  having  an  odor 
tliougllt  to  resemble  tliat  of  musk.  Brande. 

MUSK,  V.  a.    To  perfume  with  musk.      Cotgrave. 

MUSK'-AP-PLE,  H.  A  fragrant  apple.  Ainsworth. 

MCSK'-BAG,  n.  A  hag  or  vessel  containing  musk. 

MUSK'-BEE-TLE,  n.  {Ent.)  A  coleopterous  in- 
sect of  the  genus  Curambyx.  Enff.  Cyc. 
/1®»  "  Tllis  insect  emits  a  very  strong  and  agreeable 
odor,  which  is  not  unlike  attar  of  roses.  It  certainly 
bears  no  resemblance  to  musk,  though  those  who 
gave  it  tlie  name  of  muslc-lieetle  appear  to  have  thought 
that  it  did."  £71^.  Cijc. 

MUSK'-CAT,  n.    The  musk-deer.  Johnson. 

MUSK'-CHER-EY,  n.  A  sort  of  cherry.  Ainsworth. 

MUSK'-DEER,  n.  sing.  & 
pi.  {Zoul.)  A  ruminant 
animal  with  long  canine 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  without  horns,  of 
the  genus  Moschus,  in- 
habiting the  great  ele- 
vated tracts  of  Central 
Asia,  and  producing 
the  well-known  perfume 
called  musk.         Baird. 

MUSK'-DUCK,   n.     {Or- 
nith.)      Tlie     muscovy 
duck  ;    Anas  moschata  ;  —  so   called  fronx  its 
musky  odor. 

mCs-KC-LUN'J^H,  n.  {Ich.)  The  maskinonge. 
—  See  Maskinonge.  Blois. 

mCS'K^T,  n.  [It.  mosehetto  ;  Sp.  mosquete ;  Fr. 
mousquet.  —  "  The  root  is  the  L.  musca  (Sp. 
moscd),  fly."     Sullivan.'] 

1.  The  fire-arm  used  by  regiments  of  the  line. 
The  length  of  a  mv»l-c1  is  fixed  at  three  feet  eight  inehca 

from  the  muzzle  to  the  pan.  A.  Jantieson. 

j(Kg^  "  As  the  invention  of  fire-arms  took  place  at  a 
time  when  hawking  was  in  high  fashion,  some  of  the 
new  weapons  were  named  after  those  birds,  probably 
from  the  idea  of  their  fetching  their  prey  from  on 
high.  Musket  has  thus  become  the  established  name 
for  one  sort  of  gun."  J^ares. 

2.  The  male  young  of  the  sparrow-hawk.  Shak. 

MUS-KpT-EER',  n.  A  soldier  whose  weapon  is 
his  musket.  Clarendon. 

MUS-K^T-OON',  n.     [Fr.  mousqueton.'] 

1.  A  small  portable  musket,  whose  bore  is  the 
thirty-eighth  part  of  its  length.        A.  Jamieson. 

2.  One whoseweaponisarausketoon.  "Guard 
of  archers  and  musketoons."        Sir  T.  Herbert. 

MUS'K5T-Pr66f,  a.  Capable  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  musket-balls.  Stocqueler. 

MUS'KjgT-RY, «.     Muskets  collectively.     Smart. 
MUSK'!-NESS,  u.     The  quality  of  being  musky. 
MUS-KI'TO   (mus-ke'io),  n.    See  Mosquito. 

MtJSK'-MAL-LOW,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Hi- 
biscus, so  named  from  its  musli-scented  seeds  ; 
Hibiscus  dbelmoschus.      Dunglison.   Eng.  Cyc. 

MUSK'MEL-ON,  n.  iBot.')  A  variety  of  Cucumis 
melo ;  a  melon  of  a  fragrant,  musky  odor.  Wood. 

MOSK'-OR-jGHIS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  Her- 
miniuin ;  Herminiitm  monorchis.         Eng.  Cyc. 

MUSK'-OX,  n.  {Zobl.) 
A  small  ruminant, 
of  the  ox  family, 
which  lives  among 
the  barren  lands 
of  northern  North 
America.  Baird. 
D^  "  The  flesh  of 
the  bulls  is  highly  fla- 
vored, and  both  bulls       ,,    ,        .^  .1  i  ,    ^ 

*    J     '  , ,„„„         Musk-ox  (OviboB  moBchatus). 

and  cows,  when  lean,  ^  ■' 

smell  strongly  of  musk."  Eng.  Cyc. 

MUSK'-PeAr  (miask'pir),  u.  {Bot.)  A  fragrant 
kind  of  pear.  Johmon. 
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MUSK'-RAT,  n.  {ZoOl)  1.  An  aquatic  mammal 
of  the  genus  Fiber  ;    the  musquash.    Audubon. 

,6®=- Its  odor  resembles  musk,  and  is  owing  to  a 
whitish  fluid  deposited  in  certiiin  glands  near  tlie  ori- 
gin of  tJie  tail.    Audubon. 

2.  An  aquatic  insectivorous  animal,  found  in 
Southern  Russia;  the  desman;  the  muscovy; 
Mygale  moschata.  —  See  Desman.      Eng.  Cyc. 

e@=  "  Under  the  tail  of  the  desman  are  two  small 
follicles  containing  a  kind  of  unctuous  substance  of  a 
strong  musky  odor,  from  which  the  name  of  musk-rat 
is  given  to  it."  Maunder. 

MUSK'— r66t,  n.  The  name  of  a  root  which  con- 
tains a  strongly  odorous  principle  resembling 
that  of  musk;  —  used  in  medicine  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic ;  sumbul.  Dunglison. 

MI/SK'-RO^E,  n.  A  kind  of  rose,  so  called  from 
its  fragrance  ;  Rosa  moschata.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MUSK'-SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  the  Hibiscus  abel- 
moschus,  made  into  a  tincture  by  the  Arabs 
against  serpent-bites.  Simmonds. 

MUSK'-THlS-TLE  (-thls-sl),  n.  {Bot.)  A  kind 
of  thistle,  which  emits  a  strong  smell  of  musk ; 
Cardims  mutans.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MUSK'-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  {Bot.)  A  "West  Indian 
tree,  remarkable  for  its  musky  odor  ;  Trichilia 
moschata.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MUSK'y,  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  musk ; 
fragi'ant ;  sweet  of  scent.  Milton. 

MU^'LJM,  7t.    A  Moslem  or  Mussulman.      Lane. 

MU^'LIN,  71.  ["The  name  is  derived  from  the 
town  Mositl,  in  Asia,  where  it  was  originally 
manufactured."  Brande.  Trench.  —  See  Cal- 
ico.—  It.  7noussolina  \  Sp.  moseZ^?^a ;  Fr.  mows- 
seline  ;  Ger.  musselin.  —  "  Muslin  is  derived  from 
the  word  mousale,  or  mouseln,  a  name  given 
to  it  in  India."  McCulloch.']  A  fine,  thin  cot- 
ton fabric,  either  white,  dyed,  or  printed.     Ure. 

Muslin  19  only  distinguished  from  calico  by  its  superior 
fineness.  Simmonds. 

fl®=  The  first  viuslin  was  imported  from  India  into 
England  in  1670.    Brande. 

MU§'LIN,  o.    1.  Made  of,  or  consisting  of,  muslin. 

2.  {Ent.)  Applied  to  moths  of  certain  genera, 

as  Psyche^  Penthophoray  Nudaria,  8ic. Maunder. 

MU^'LIN-D^-LAINE',  7i.  [Fr.  mousseline  de 
laine."]  A  fabric  of  wool,  or  of  cotton  and  wool, 
of  very  light  texture  ;  mousseline-de-laine. 

MU§'LIN-ET,  n.  A  kind  of  muslin  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties.  SimTnonds. 

MUS'MON,  ;  ^^  |-Qi..  fioucTfxwv ;  L.  musmo,  or 
MUS'I-MON,  )  musimo.']  {Ant.)  An  animal  said 
to  be  engendered  between  a  she-goat  and  a  ram, 
but  considered  by  others  to  be  what  is  now 
called  the  tnouffle  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  the 
original  of  our  sheep,  —  or,  according  to  Aldro- 
vandi,  the  Spanish  sheep.  Anthon. 

JUUS-J^UD'j  n.  A  throne  ;  a  chair  of  state.  [East 
Indies.]  Hamilton. 

MU-§0-MA'NI-A,  n.  {Med,)  A  variety  of  mono- 
mania ;  musico-mania.  Dunglison. 

MU-Sg-PHA^'l-DJE,  fi.pl.  [Gr.  fiovua,  the  ba- 
nana, and  0Qya),  to  eat.]  {Ornith.)  A  family  of 
conirostral  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  includ- 
ing the  sub-families  Musophagince  and  Opistho- 
comince ;  plaintain- eaters.  Gray. 

pi.  '  {Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  conirostral 
African  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and 
family  Musophagidm, 
distinguished  by  short, 
largely  elevated,  and 
gibbose  bills  ;  plain- 
tain-eaters.  Gray.        Musophaga  violacea. 


MUS'aUASH  (miis'kwosh), 
the  Cree  Indians."  Eng. 
Cyc.']  {ZoOL)  An  Amer- 
ican aquatic  quadruped 
of  the  genus  Fiber  ;  the 
musk-rat  of  Canada  ; 
Fiber  zibethicus. 

Avdubon. 


["  Musquash   of 


Musquash 
( Ccuftor  zibethicus). 


IMUSTARD-SEED 

MUS'aUASH-R66T,)i.  {Bot.)  A  tuberous-rooted 
plant ;  the  Claytonia  acutijiora.  Simmonds. 

MUS'au^T  (miis'ket),  it.     See  Musket.  Ure. 

MUS-aui'TO,  n.    See  Mosquito. 

iMUS'ROL  [niuz'rol,  P.  K.  Wr.  ;  miis'rol,  Sm.],  n. 
[Fr.  m.userolle  ;  inuscau,  a  muzzle.]  The  nose- 
band of  a  horse's  bridle.  Bailey. 

MUSS,  n.  [Old  Fr.  mousche.l  A  scramble  ;  an 
eager  contest.  **  Like  boys  unto  a  truss."  Shak. 

MUSS,  V.  a.  To  disarrange  ;  to  disorder;  to  put 
in  confusion.     [Low,  and  local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

MUS'SEL  (miis'sl),  n.  [Gr.  ^Cs ;  L.  7nusculus  ;  It, 
muscolo  ;  Sp.  musculo  ;  Fr,  moule.'\  A  bivEilve  of 
the  family  Mytilidce,  attached  to  rocks  by  means 
of  a  hyssus  ;  —  written  also  muscle.  Baird. 

MUS'SEL-BED  (miis'sl-bSd),  it.  A  bed  or  reposi- 
tory of  mussels.  Goldsmith. 

fMUS-Sl-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  mussitatio.']  A  mum- 
bling ;  murmur;  grumble.  Young. 

MUS'SlTE,  n.  (ilfm.)  A  white,  grayish,  or  gray- 
ish-green variety  of  pyroxene,  from  Mussa,  in 
Piedmont ;  —  called  also  diopside,  white  augite^ 
and  white  malacolite.  Dana. 

MUS'SUL-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  mCs'svl-mXn?.  [Arab.] 
A  follower  of  Mahomet  or  Mohammed ;  a  Ma- 
hometan or  Mohanimedan. 

jj^  *'  The  term  signifies  •  resigned  to  God,'  and  is 
the  [Arabic]  dual  number  of  the  singular  moslem,  of 
which muslimim  is  the  plural."     Brande. 

MtrS'syL~MAN-|C,  a.  Pertaining  to  Mussulmans ; 
like  Mussulmans  or  their  customs,  Wright. 

MCS'SUL-MAN-ISH,  fz.  Mahometan.  Sir r.^erSe?-^. 

MUS'syL-MAN-l§M,  n.     Mahometanism.      Scott. 

MUS'SUL-MAN-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  Mus- 
sulmans. Wright. 

MUS'SUL-WOM-AN  (-wum-),  n.  A  female  Ma- 
hometan.    [Ludicrous.]  Byr07i. 

MUST,  V.  (A  defective  verb,  used  as  auxiliary  to 
another  verb,  and  having  no  inflection.)  [Goth. 
fnota7i\  A.  S.  most,  or  mot;  Dut.  marten;  Ger. 
musse7i\  Sw.  maste;  Icel.  ma;  Polish  mtcssze; 
Bohemian  fmisy.']  To  be  bound  or  obliged  by 
physical  or  moral  necessity  ;  to  be  necessitated. 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law;  and,  this  confessed, 

Some  arc,  and  nivst  be,  greater  than  the  rest.  Pope. 

MUST,  n.  [A.  S.  must ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  §T)an.  most; 
Icel.  (Sf  Sw.  7nust ;  Bohemian  mest;  Polish  mtcs- 
zeck.  —  L.  onustum  \  It.,  Sp.,  ^  Port,  mosto  ;  Fr. 
onout.'] 

1.  The  sweet  or  unfermented  juice  of  the 
gi-ape ;  new  wine. 

For  drink  the  gi-ape 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  Milton. 

2.  Quality  of  being  musty  ;  mustiness  ;  mil- 
dew ;  mould.  Roget. 

MUST,  V.  a.  [L.  mueeo  ;  Fr.  'inoisir.']  To  mould  ; 
to  make  mouldy  or  musty.  Mo7'timer, 

MUST,  V.  n.     To  grow  mouldy.  Johnson. 

MUS'TAC,  n.     A  small,  tufted  monkey.     Wright. 

MUS-TA^HE'  (raus-tiish'  or  mus-tash'),  n,  ;  pi. 
mvs-tX'che^,  or  Mys-TA'gHE§  [mus-ta'sbiz,  N. 
W.  P.  J.  F.  C;  raus-tai'shjz,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.] 
[Gr.  ^fjoTol ;  It.  mostacchio  ;  Sp.  mostacho  ;  Fr. 
moustache."]  The  hair,  when  suffered  to  grow, 
on  the  upper  lip  ; — written  also  7noustache. 

Johnson, 

MUS-TA'gHIO  (mus-ta'sho),  n.  Mustache.  "  On 
their  upper  lip  large  niustachios."  Milton. 

MUS-TA'gHI-OED  (raus-ta'she-od),  a.  Having  or 
wearing  mustaches.  E.  SldTiey. 

MUSTAIBA,  /?.  A  close,  heavy  wood,  imported 
from  Brazil,  and  used  in  turnery.       Si77imonds. 

MUS'TANG,  n.  The  wild  horse  of  the  American 
pampas  and  prairies.  Thorpe. 

MUS'TARD,  n.  [It,  mosta7'da\  Sp.  mostaza  ;  Fr. 
moutm'de. —  Ger.  7nustert.  — ^y.  mwstard. — 
"  From  musfum  ardens,  in  allusion  to  its  hot  and 
biting  character."  Eng.  Cyc]  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Shiapis,  and  its  pulverized  seed, 
much  used  as  a  condiment.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MUS'TARD-POT,  n.  A  vessel  to  hold  mustard.  Ash. 

MIJS'TARD-SEED,  )i.  The  seed  of  mustard.  Ash. 
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MUSTEE 

MUS-TEE',  n.    See  Mestee. 

JUUS-TEV I-njE,  n.  pi.  {Zoul.)  A  family  of  small 
carnivorous  quadrupeds,  of  which  the  genus 
Mustela,  or  weasel,  is  the  type.  Baird. 

MUS'T^I-LTne  (19),  a.  [L.  miistelinus  ;  mustela, 
a  weasel.]    Pertaining  to  the  weasel.  Maunder. 

MUS'Tf-R,  V.  a.  [L.  monstro,  to  show ;  It.  mos- 
trare  ;  Sp.  mostrar  ;  Fr.  7nontre7:—'D\A.  monste- 
ren  ;  Ger.  mustern  ;  Dan.  mynstre  ;  Sw.  monstre. 
—  "Anciently  written   mostre."     Mic/iardson.] 

[i.  MUSTEEED  ;  pp.  MUSTERING,  MUSTERED.] 

1.  (Mil.)  To  assemble  under  arms  for  review, 
parade,  exercise,  and  inspection. 

2.  To  bring  together ;  to  collect ;  to  assemble. 
A  dnw  tricked  himself  up  with  all  the  gay  feathers  he 

could  iimsler.  L'Estrange. 

Syn.  —  See  Assemble. 

MUS'TIJR,  V.  n.  To  assemble  as  soldiers ;  to  form 
an  army  ;  to  meet  together ;  to  collect.      Sliak. 

MfjS'T^E,  re.  (Mil.)  1.  An  assembling  of  troops 
for  a  review ;  a  review  of  troops  under  arms,  fully 
equipped,  in  order  to  take  an  account  of  their 
numbers,  inspect  their  arms  and  accoutrements, 
and  examine  their  condition.  Mil.  Ency. 

2.  A  register  of  forces  mustered. 

Ye  publish  the  mutstars  of  your  own  bands,  and  proclaim 
them  to  amount  to  thousands.  Hooker. 

3.  A  collection ;  an  assemblage.         Johnson. 
To  pass  muster,  to  pass  without  censure,  as  one 

among  a  number.  Soittk. 

MOs'TSR-BOOK  (-bilk),  ):.  A  book  in  which  the 
forces  are  registered.  Shak. 

MUS'T^R-PlLE,  n.     A  muster-roll.  Shak. 

Mfjs'TpR-MAs'Tf.R,  re.  (Mil.)  One  who  keeps 
an  account  of  the  troops,  or  superintends  the 
muster  to  prevent  frauds. 

Mtts'T^R-ROLL,  re.  1.  (Mil.)  A  nominal  return 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  every  regiment,  troop, 
and  company  in  the  service.  Mil.  Ency. 

2.  (Law.)  A  list  or  account  of  a  ship's  com- 
pany, required  to  be  kept  by  the  master  or  other 
person  having  care  of  the  ship,  containing  the 
names,  ages,  national  character,  and  quality  of 
every  person  employed  in  the  ship.         Burrill. 

MUS'TI-LY,  ad.     In  a  musty  state  or  manner. 

MOs'TJ-NESS,  re.     The  state  of  being  musty. 

MUS'TY,  a.     [From  must.'] 

1.  Having  must;  mouldy;  spoiled  with  damp ; 
soured  ;  moist  and  fetid.  *'  Musty  straw."  Shak. 

2.  Spoiled  with  age  ;  stale.  "  The  proverb  is 
somewhat  musty."  Shak. 

3.  Dull ;  heavy;  wanting  activity  or  practice  ; 
rusty.  *'  That  he  may  not  grow  rmisty  and  un- 
fit for  conversation."  Addison. 

MU-TA-BIL'!-TY,  re.  [L.  mutabilitas  ;  It.  muta- 
bilitii ;  Sp.  muiabilidad ;  Fr.  mutahilit'^.] 

1.  The  quality,  or  the  state,  of  being  muta- 
ble ;  changeableness ;  mutableness. 

Plato  confesses  that  the  heavens  and  the  frameof  the  world 
are  corporeal,  and  therefore  subject  to  nmtabilitt/.  StillhigJiGst. 

2.  Changeableness  of  mind ;  inconstancy ; 
fickleness  ;  vacillation  ;  variableness. 

Ambitions,  covetinps,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 

Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutabilit]/.  Shak. 

MU'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  mutabilis  ;  muto,  to  change  ; 
It.  ■mutabile;  Sp.  m.udable.'] 

1.  Subject  to  change  ;  alterable  ;  changeable. 

Things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  nature,  acci- 
den^l  in  their  production,  and  mutable  in  their  continuance. 

South. 

2.  Inconstant ;  unsettled  ;  fickle  ;  unstable. 
Syn.  —See  Changeable. 

MU'T  A-BLE-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  mutable  ; 
changeableness ;  instability.  Sherwood. 

MU'TA-BLY,  ad.     Inconstantly ;  variably.      Ash. 

MU'TA^tE,  re.  A  process  for  arresting  the  prog- 
ress of  fermentation  in  the  must  of  grapes,  lire. 

MU-TAM'D4,n.pl.    [L.]    Things  to  be  changed. 

MU-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  mntatio ;  muto,  to  change ; 
it.  mutaiione ;  Sp.  vmtacion ;  Fr.  miitafion.] 

1.  Change  ;  alteration ;  variation. 

All  that  moveth  doth  mutation  love.  .    Spenser. 

2.  (French  Lato.)  Change,  —  particularly, 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  property  of  a 
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thing  in  its  transmission  from  one  person  to 
another.  Bouvier. 

Mutation  of  Hhel,  (iawi.)  an  amendment  allowed  to 
a  libel,  by  which  there  is  an  alteration  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  libel.  Bouvier. 

MU-tA'TIS  MU-tJjv'DIS.  [Ii.,  the  necessary 
changes  being  made.']  (Law.)  Those  things 
being  changed  in  circumstances  which  the  ar- 
gument requires  to  be  changed.  Qu.  Rev. 
4J®=  "  A  phrase  of  frequent  practical  occurrence, 
meaning  that  matters  or  things  are  generally  the  same, 
but  to  be  altered  when  necessary,  as  to  names,  offices, 
and  the  like."   Bouvier. 

MU'TA-TO-EY,  u,.   Changing;  mutable.        Ellis. 

MUTE,  a.  [Gr.  larris,  fiiSos ;  L.  mutus ;  It.  muto ; 
Sp.  mudo  ;  Fr.  muet.] 

1.  Not  having  power  to  speak  ;  dumb. 

To  the  mute 
My  speech  is  lost,  my  reason  to  the  brute.        DryOen. 

2.  Utteringno  sounder  words  ;  not  speaking; 
silent ;  speechless  ;  taciturn.     "  All  sat  mute." 

Milton. 

3.  (Law.)  Applied  to  a  prisoner  who,  upon 
arraignment,  totally  refuses  to  answer,  insists 
on  mere  frivolous  pretences,  or  refuses  to  put 
himself  upon  his  country,  after  pleading  not 
guilty.  Bouvier. 

4.  (Gram.)  Noting  a  letter  that  is  silent  or 
unpronounced,  as  the  b  in  lamb:  —  noting  a 
consonant  the  sound  of  which  is  almost  com- 
pletely interrupted  by  a  mutual  contact  of  the 
vocal  organs. 

5.  (Min.)  Applied  to  metals  which  do  not  ring 
when  they  are  struck.  Maunder. 

Syn.  —  See  Dumb. 

MUTE,  n.  1.  One  who  has  no  power  of  speech ; 
a  dumb  person.  Dryden. 

He  that  never  hears  n  word  spoken,  no  wonder  if  he  re- 
mains speechless,  as  one  must  do  who  from  an  infant  should 
be  bred  up  among  mutes.  Holder. 

2.  One  who  does  not  speak  ;  a  silent  person. 

Your  mute  I'll  be; 
"When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  my  eyes  not  see.      Shak. 

3.  In  Turkey,  a  dumb  officer  of  a  seraglio, 
who  acts  as  executioner  of  persons  of  exalted 
rank.  Brande. 

4.  A  person  employed  to  stand  before  the 
door  of  a  house  in  which  there  is  a  corpse,  for 
a  short  time  before  the  funeral.  Brande. 

5.  (Mus.)  A  piece  of  wood,  brass,  or  ivory 
fixed  on  the  bridge  of  a  violin  to  deaden  the 
sound.  Moore. 

6.  (Gram.)  A  consonant  the  sound  of  which 
is  almost  completely  interrupted  by  a  mutual 
contact  of  the  vocal  organs. 

;g@=  The  mutes  are  b,  c  hard,  d,  g  hard,  k,  p,  q,  t. 

MUTE,  re.     The  dung  of  birds.  Hudibras. 

MUTE,  V.  n.  [Fr.  mutir.]  To  dung,  or  void  ex- 
.  crement,  as  birds.  B.  Jonson. 

MUTE'LY,  ad.    In  a  mute  manner  ;  silently. 

MUTE'N^SS,  n.  Silence ;  aversion  to  speak. 
"  The  bashful  7nuteness  of  a  virgin."        Milton. 

MU'TI-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  mutilo,  inutilatus ;  It. 
mtifilare;  Sp.  mutilar;  "Fr.  mutiler.]  [^  muti- 
lated ;  pp.  MUTILATING,  MUTILATED.]  To  de- 
prive of  some  essential  part ;  to  maim. 

Aristotle's  works  were  corrupted,  from  Strabo's  account  of 
their  having  been  mutilated  and  consumed  with  moisture. 

Baker. 

I  will  not  in  any  word  willingly  mangle  or  mutilate  that 
honorable  man's  works.  Sir  T.  More. 

Syn.  —  A  person  who  has  lost  a  limb  is  mutilated ; 
one  who  has  a  broken  limb  is  maimed ;  one  who  is 
much  and  irregularly  wounded  \s  manirted.  Amanglcd 
body  is  one  slain  by  being  much  wounded. 


a.    1.  Deprived  of  some  part ; 
mutilated. 


MU'TI-LATE, 
MU'TI-LAT-fD, 

Cripples  mutilate  in  their  own  persons.  Srowne. 

2.  (Ent.)  Having  base-covers  which  appear 
unnaturally  short  or  curtailed.  Burmeister. 

MU-TJ-LA'TION,  re.     [L.   mutilatio;    It.  mviila- 
zione;  Sp.  mufilacion;  Fr.  mutilation.] 

1.  The  act  of  mutilating  ;  deprivation  of  any 
important  or  essential  part.    ,  Pearson. 

2.  (Law.)  The  act  of  depriving  a  man  of  the 
use  of  any  of  those  limbs  which  may  be  useful 
to  him  in  fight,  the  loss  of  which  amounts  to 
mayhem.  Bouvier. 

MU'TI-LA-TOR,  re.   One  who  mutilates.  Qu.  Rev. 


MUTUAL 

MU'TI-LOtJS,  a.     Mutilated;  defective.     Wright. 
tMU'TINE,  re.   [Yi.  mtain.]    A  mutineer.    Shak. 
t  MU'TINE,  V.  n.  [Fr. mutiner.]  To  nmiiny. Burton. 
MU-TJ-NEER',  re.   One  who  joins  in  a  mutiny ;  an 
opposer  of  lawful  authority  :  —  a  person  under 
military  or  naval  authority  who  resists  or  refuses 
obedience  to  that  authority.  Addison. 

MU'TING,  re.     The  dung  of  birds  ;  mute.      More. 
MU'TJ-NOtJs,  a.     Exciting,  promoting,  or  rising 
m  mutmy  ;  engaged  in  mutiny ;  seditious  ;  in- 
surrectionary ;  turbulent;  tumultuous. 
Lend  me  your  guards,  that,  if  persuasion  fail. 
Force  may  against  tlie  mutinous  prevail.  Waller. 

Syn.  —  See  'Tumultuous. 

MU'Tj-NOUS-LY,  ad.    Seditiously  ;  turbulently. 
MU'TJ-NOUS-NESS,  re.    The  quality  of  being  mu- 
tinous ;  seditiousness  ;  turbulence.        Johnson. 

MU'TJ-NY,  ».  re.  [It.  ammutinarsi ;  Sp.  amoti- 
narse;  Fr.  mutiner.  —  According  to  Menage, 
from  Low  L.  mutinus;  L.  moveo,  motus,  to 
move.]  \i.  mutinied  ;  pp.  mutinying,  muti- 
KIED.]  To  rise,  or  excite  others  to  rise,  against 
authority,  —  particularly  against  military  or  na- 
val authority  ;  to  move  sedition. 

The  same  soldiers  who,  in  hard  service  and  in  the  battle, 
are  in  perfect  subjection  to  their  leaders,  in  peace  and  luxury 
are  apt  to  mutiny  and  rebel.  South. 

MU'TI-NY,  re.  [Sp.  motin  ;  Fr.  muiinerie.]  In- 
surrection, —  particularly  against  military  or  na- 
val authority  ;  unlawful  resistance  to  a  superior 
officer,  or  the  raising  of  commotions  and  dis- 
turbances on  board  of  a  ship  against  the  author- 
ity of  its  commander,  or  in  the  army  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  authority  of  the  officers ;  a  sedition ; 
a  revolt.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Insuere  ction. 

MU'TI-NY-ING,re.  Act  of  one  who  mutinies.  SoiUh. 
MUT'TfR,  V.  re.     [L.  mutio,  or  muttio.']     [i.  mut- 
tered ;  pp.  MUTTERING,  MUTTERED.]   To  Speak 

indistinctly  or  with  imperfect  articulation  ;   to 
grumble  ;  to  murmur.  Burton. 

MUT'T^IR,  V.  a.  To  utter  indistinctly  or  with  im- 
perfect articulation  ;  to  murmur. 

A  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul. 
That  in  their  sleep  will  mutter  their  affairs.  Shak. 

MUT'T^R,  re.     Murmur ;  obscure  utterance. 
Without  his  rod  reversed. 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power. 
We  cannot  free  the  lady.  Milton. 

MUT'T^R- jiR,  re.  One  who  mutters ;  a  murmurer. 

MUT'TER-ING,  re.  The  act  of  speaking  indis- 
tinctly ;  murmur  ;  utterance  in  a  low  voice. 

MUT'TJR-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  muttering  or  grum- 
bling manner ;  murmuringly.  Johnson. 

MUT'TON  (miit'tn),  re.     [Fr.  mouton.] 

1.  t  A  sheep.  "The  flesh  of  mtrfiores."  Shak. 

2.  t  A  loose  woman.  J.  Webster. 
.8®'- "  From  what  allusion,  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 

unless  from  being  considered  as  a  lost  sheep.'^   J^ares. 

3.  The  flesh  of  sheep  used  for  food. 

MUT'TON-BRdTH,  re.  Broth  made  from  mutton. 

MUT'TON-CHOP,  re.  A  rib  of  mutton  for  broil- 
ing ;  a  piece  of  mutton  from  the  rib.      Johnson. 

MUT'TON-CUT'LJIT,  re.  A  piece  of  flesh  from 
the  leg  of  a  sheep.  Simmonds. 

MUT'TON-FIST,  re.  A  large,  red,  brawny  fist. 
"The  soldier's  mutton-Jist."  .  Dryden. 

MCT'TON-HAM,  re.     A  leg  of  mutton  salted. 

MUT'TON-MON'SfR  (mSt'tn-mung'ler,  82),  «.  A 
debauched  man  ;  a  debauchee.  Chapman. 

MtJT'TON-PIE,  re.  A  pie  made  of  mutton.  Booth. 

MtJT'TON-SU'^T,  re.  The  fat  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  kidneys  of  a  sheep.  Simmonds. 

MfJT'U-AL  (mut'yu-?!)  [mu'chu-iil,  S.  W.  J. ;  mu'- 
tu-?l,  P.  F.  Ja.  'K.  Sm.],  a.  [L.  mutuus;  It. 
muttio  ;  Sp.  mutual ;  Fr.  mutuel.]  Each  acting 
in  return  or  correspondence  to  the  other;  re- 
ceived and  returned ;  interchanged  ;  reciprocal. 

The  sciences  are  said,  and  they  arc  truly  said,  to  have  a 

mutual  connection,  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  the  better 

understood  for  an  insight  into  the  rest.  Bp.  HorBley. 

On  muttial  wants  built  mutual  happiness.  Pope. 

;e®="The  low  vulgarism  of  ^mutual  friend'  for 
*  common  friend.'  "    Macaulay. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  'U,  f,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  p,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HfilR,  HER; 
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Syn.  —  Mutual  supposes  sameness  of  condition  at 
the  same  time  j  reciprocal  supposes  an  alternation  or 
succession  of  returns.  Mutual  affection,  inclination, 
interest,  or  benefit ;  reciprocal  tie,  duties,  or  obligation. 
Mutual  is  usually  and  properly  applied  to  two  persons, 
or  their  intercourse  with  eacJi  other  ;  common,  to  more 
than  two.  Mutual  friends  j  common  interest  or  country. 

MUT-U-Al'I-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being  mutual; 
reciprocation ;  interchange.  Shak. 

MUT'U-AL-LY,  ad.    Reciprocally  ;  in  return. 

MU'TU-A-RY,  n.  {Law.)  A  person  who  borrows 
personal  chattels  to  be  consumed  by  him,  and 
returned  to  the  lender  in  kind.  JBouvier. 


fMUT-U-A'TIQN,  n. 
borrowing. 


[L.  Tnutitatio.']     The  act  of 
Bp.  Hall. 


tMUT-U-A-TI"TIOUS  (mut-yy-fi-tish'ys),  «..  [L. 
jnutuatiiizis.']     Borrowed.  More. 

MUT'ULE,  n.  [L.  mutzdus;  It.  mutulo;  Ft.  mzc- 
tule.'\  {Arch.)  A  rectan- 
gular block,  attached  to 
the  soffit  of  a  Doric  coro- 
na, corresponding  to  the  modillion  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  cornices.  Britton. 

MtJX,  n.  [A  corruption  of  w-iccTc.']  Dirt ;  muck. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

MUX'Y,  a.  Dirty  ;  gloomy.  [Local,  Eng.]  Lemon. 

MUZ'4-RABy  V.  A  Christian  living  under  the 
sway  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

,0®*  "  So  called,  it  is  said,  from  an  Arabic  word 
signifying  imitators  or  followers  of  the  Arabs.'"  Brande, 

MUZ-A-RAB'IC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Muzarabs, 
or  to  a  liturgy  preserved  by  the  Christians  in 
Spain.  P.  Cyc. 

It  is  said  that  mass  is  still  celebrated  according  to  the 
Mmarainc  ritual  in  one  chapel  at  Toledo.  Jirande. 

mOz'ZI-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  muzzy.  Beckford. 

MUZ'ZLE  (muz'zl),  n.  [It.  niuso,  and  mitsoliera  ; 
Fr.  museau.  —  Low  L.  musus^  and  its  dim.  nrn- 
sellus.  Landais.  —  Skinner  thinks  that  the  It.  ^ 
Fr.  may  be  formed  from  the  A.  S.  muth^  mouth.^ 

1.  The  nose  and  mouth  of  an  animal. 

And  like  a  greyhound  the  muzzle  and  the  head.     Lydgaie. 

2.  A  fastening  for.  the  mouth  to  prevent  bit- 
ing, eating,  or  sucking,  as  for  dogs,  oxen. 

A  muzzle  strong 
Of  surest  iron,  made  with  many  a  Unit.  Spenser. 

3.  The  mouth  or  nose  of  any  thing  ;  a  nozzle. 
"The  muzzle  of  the  bellows."  Swift. 

MtJZ'ZLE,  V.  a.  [i.  MUZZLED;  pp.  MUZZLING, 
MUZZLED.] 

1.  To  bind  or  confine  the  mouth  of,  in  order 
to  prevent  biting,  eating,  or  sucking ;  to  gag. 

This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouthedi  and  I 

Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  Iiim.  Shak. 

2.  To   restrain  from  hurting.     '*  My  dagger 
muzzled."  Shak. 

3.  To  fondle  with  the  mouth.        VEstrange. 

MtJZ'ZLE,  n.  n.     1.  To  bring  the  muzzle  near. 

The  bear  wiazlc!'  and  smells  to  him.  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  loiter  ;  to  stroll  about.    [Local.]    Judd. 

MtJZ'ZLE-LASH'ING^,  n.  pi  {Naut.)  Ropes 
to  lash  the  muzzles  of  guns,  so  as  to  confine 
them  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ports.  Mar.  Diet. 

MUZ'ZLE-RING,  n.  {Naut.)  A  ring  which 
strengthens  the  muzzle  of  a  gun.       Mar.  Jyict. 

MUZ'ZY,  a.  Half-drunk;  stupefied;  bewildered; 
bemused.     [Local  and  vulgar,  Eng.]   Holloway. 

MY,  or  MY  (mi  or  m?)  [ml,  Ja.  E.  K.  Wb.  ;  ml  or 
me,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Sw.],  a  possessive  or  an  ad- 
jective pronozm.  Belonging  to  me,  —  See  Mine, 
Jd^  *'  There  is  a  puzzling  diversity  to  foreigners  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  and  sometimes  to  na- 
tives, when  they  read,  which  ought  to  be  explained. 
It  is  certain  that  the  pronoun  my,  when  it  is  contra- 
distinguished from  any  oilier  possessive  pronoun,  and 
consequently  emphatical,  is  always  pronounced  with 
its  full,  open  sound,  rliyming  with  jiy;  but  when 
there  is  no  such  emphasis,  it  falls  exactly  into  the 
sound  of  me,  the  oblique  case  of/.  Thus,  if  I  were  to 
say,  '  My  pen  is  as  bad  as  my  paper,'  I  should  neces- 
sarily pronounce  my  like  me,  as  in  this  sentence  pen 
and  paper  are  the  emphatical  words  ;  but  if  I  were  to 
say,  *  My  pen  is  worse  than  yours,'  here  my  is  in  op- 
position to  yours,  and  must,  as  it  is  emphatical,  be 
pronounced  ao  as  to  rhyme  with  high,  nigh,  &c." 
Walker. 

MY-CE'LI-trM,n.  [Gr.  ^£jAr7?s,  a  mushroom.]  {Bot.) 


The  spawn  of  fungi ;  the  filaments  from  which 
mushrooms,  &c.,  originate.  Gray. 

MY-CO-LO^'IC,         ;  a.      [Gr.   (liKvsy   a  fungus, 
MY-CO-LO^'I-CAL,  >  and  Atiyof,  a  discourse.]  Re- 
lating to  mycology,  or  to  the  fungi.  P.  Cyc. 

MY-COL'O-^Y,  n.  A  treatise  on,  or  the  science 
of,  the  fungi.  P.  Cyc. 

MY-DRi'4-SIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  piSog,  moisture.] 
(Med.)  A  name  given  by  several  writei's  to  mor- 
bid dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  by 
others  to  weakness  of  sight,  produced  by  hy- 
drophthalmia.  Dunglison. 

My-E-LI'TIS,  n.  {Med.)  [Gr.  nv{7.6i,  marrow.] 
Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  or 
the  spinal  marrow.  lioblyn. 

MY-KOM-?-LiN'JC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
resulting  from  the  mutual  action  of  alloxan  and 
ammonia.  Brande. 

MYL'0-DON,  n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  gigantic  ex- 
tinct edentate  megatheroids.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MY-LO-HY'OID,  a.  [Gr.  pvlri,  the  jaw,  and  ioiiStj^, 
hyoid.]  .{^led.)  Noting  a  muscle  arising  from 
the  lower  jaw  bone,  and  inserted  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Dunglison. 

f  MYN'CHgN,  n.  [A.  S.  mynicen,  mynecen.']  A 
nun  or  veiled  virgin.  Bailey. 

t  MYNCH'^R-Y,  n.     A  nunnery.  Weale. 

M"YN-HEER',  n.  [Dut.]  Sir,  Mr.,  or  my  lord, 
among  the  Dutch  ;  in  English  use,  a  Dutchman. 

MY-O-DY-NAM'ICS,  n.pl.  [Gr.  p.vq,  fxvOg,  a  muscle, 
and  Eng.  dynamics."]  {Med.)  The  exertion  of 
the  power,  possessed  by  muscles,  of  shortening 
themselves,  or' of  contracting  to  produce  mo- 
tion ;  muscular  contraction.  Dunglison. 

MY-0-DY-NAM-I-OM'f.-T^K,  n.  {Med.)  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  comparative  mus- 
cular strength  of  man  and  other  animals ;  a  dy- 
namometer. Dunglison. 

MY-O-DYN-A-MOM'jp-TEU,  n.  {Med.)  A  dyna- 
mometer or  myodynamiometer.  Dunglison. 

MY-0-GRAPH'IC,  ?  a.     Relating  to   mvogra- 

MY-O-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  phy.  Smart. 

MY-6G'RA-PHIsT,  ?t.    One  skilled  in  myography. 

MY-6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  fxvwv,  a  muscle,  and 
ypd^w,  to  write.]  An  anatomical  description  of 
the  muscles  ;  myology.  Dunglison. 

MY-0-LO(?-'lC,         ;  a.     Relating  to  myology,  or 
MY-O-LO^'I-CAL,  )  to  the  muscles.  P.  Cyc. 

MY-OL'p-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  ^uwi',  a  muscle,  and  Xdyo;, 
a  discourse.]  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  muscles.  Dunglison. 

MY'p-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  pu^,  a  mouse,  and  pavrela, 
divination.] '  Divination  with  mice.  Roget. 

MY'OPE,  n. ;  pi.  my'opes.  [Gr.  fjbujip,  fxvSiiTog, 
short-sighted ;  iibia,  to  close,  and  unp,  the  eye ; 
L.  7nyops,  myopis  ;  Fr.  myope.']  {Med.)  A  short- 
sighted person;  a  myops.  Adams. 

MY-6p'IC,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  myopy ;  short- 
sighted ;  near-sighted  ;  purblind.      Dunglison. 

MY-p-POT'A-MUS,  n.  {Zoul)  A  genus  of  rodent 
quadrupeds  ;  the  coypou.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

MY'OPS,  71.  One  who  is  near-sighted  or  pur- 
blind; a  myope.  Brande. 

MY'OP-SY,  n.  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eyes  in 
which  dark  spots  are  seen. 

MY'p-P Y,  n.  [Gr.  /iuwTrm.  —  See  Myope.]  Short- 
ness of  sight;  near-sightedness.        Dunglison. 

MY-O'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  /i6w,  to  close  the  eyes.]  A 
permanent  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Duriglison. 

MY-p-SiT'{C,  a.  {Med.)  Causing  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  as  opium.  Pereira. 

MY-p-TIL'j-TY,  n.  [Gr.  ^u(5i/,  a  muscle.]  (Med.) 
Muscular  contractility.  Dunglison. 

MY-OT'p-MY,  n.  [Gr.  nviav,  a  muscle,  and  roj^n, 
a  cutting.]"  (Anat.)  The  dissection  of  the  mus- 
cles :  —  also  the  surgical  operation  of  the  divis- 
ion of  muscles  to  remove  deformity.  Dunglison. 

M"YR'J-AD  (mir'e-9d),  n.  [Gr.  iivp(6g  ;  ^up/of,  num- 
berless ;  It.  miriade;  Fr.  myriade,  —  "As  the 


original  notion  is  indefinite,  not  numerical,  it  is 
no  doubt  akin  to  L.  muUus,  and  still  nearer  to 
Gael,  tnohr,  or  mor,  great."     Liddell  Sj  Scott.l 

1.  The  number  of  ten  thousand.         Pearson. 

2.  Any  number  that  cannot  easily  be  counted ; 
any  immense  or  indefinitely  large  number. 

Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the  lawn.      Tennyson. 

MYR'I-AD-MIND'^D,  w.    Having  great  versatility. 

The  myriad-minded  man,  our,  and  all  men's,  Shaksneare. 

Vole-ridge. 

MYR-I-A~GR.^MME  ',  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  weight 
equal  "to  26.795  lbs.  Troy,  or  22.0485  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois. McCulloch. 

MYR-I-4-L!'TRE  (mlr-e-a-le'tur),  n.  [Fr.]  A 
French  measure  of  capacity  equal  to  10,000 
litres,  or  to  6.10,280  cubic  inches.  Brande. 

MYR-I-4-ME' TRE  (-ma'tur),  n.  [Fr.]  A  French 
measure  equivalent  to  10,000  metres,  or  to  6 
miles,  1  furlong^  28^  poles.  Simmonds. 

MYR'J-A-POD,  n.  [Gr.  /jupfdf,  a  myriad,  and  TroCf, 
TTofSdf,  a  foot.]  {Zo'^l.)  One  of  an  order  of  in- 
vertebrate Artzculata,  having  an  immense  num- 
ber of  jointed  feet,  and  represented  by  the  cen- 

■  tiped  and  galley-worm.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MYR'r-AR€H,  n.  [Gr.  n\}piap->^oq ;  pvptai,  ten  thou- 
sand, and  ap^u),  to  command.]  A  commander 
of  ten  thousand  men.  Ash. 

MYR  'I-Are,  n.  [Fr.]  In  the  French  linear 
measure,  100,000  square  metres,  equal  to  246 
acres,  3  roods,  20  poles.  Winslow. 

MY-Ri'CA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  {ivptKv,  the  tamarisk.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  including  the  wax- 
myrtle,  or  bay-tree.  Eng.  Cyc. 

MYR'I-CINE,  71.  {Chem.)  A  solid  grayish-white 
vegetable  principle  which  constitutes  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  beeswax,  being 
the  residuum  from  the  solvent  action  of  alcohol 
upon  that  substance.  Ui-e. 

MYR-I-p-PHYL'LOyS,  or  MYR-I-OPH'YL-LOUS 
(131),'a.  [Gr.  iivpi6s,  a  myriad,  and  ipbUov,  a 
leaf.]  {Bot.)  Having  ten  thousand  leaves,  or  an 
indefinitely  large  number  of  leaves.  Sznart. 

MYR-I-p-RA'MA,  n.  [Gr.  /Avpins,  a  myriad,  and 
lipafia,'  a.  view.]  A  picture  made  up  of  fragments 
of  buildings,  landscapes,  &c.,  so  as  to  admit  of 
an  infinity  of  combinations.  Bra7ide. 

MY-RIS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  f^Opov,  an  odorous  oil.] 
(Chem.)  Noting  a  fatty  acid  contained  in  the 
expressed  oil  of  nutmeg.  Bi'ande. 

MYR-ME'L^l-OiV,  7i.  [Gr.  i^vpiir}^,  an  ant,  and  Uov, 
a  lion.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  neuropterous  in- 
sects, including  the  ant-lion.  Westwood, 

MYR'MI-D^N  (mir'me-don),.  n.  [Gr.  Mwp^i'^ovfs  ; 
L.  Myrmidones.'] 

1.  One  of  a  warlike  people  of  Thessaly,  un- 
der the  sway  of  Achilles.  Liddell  ^  Scott. 

2.  One  of  a  ruffianly  number  under  some 
leadership. 

ClodiuB  and  Curio  at  the  head  of  their  mj/rmidons.    Swiff. 

JS^ Myrmidon  (^IvpinSo'i')  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Eu- 
rynedusa,  whom  Zeus  deceived  iji  the  disguise  of  an 
ant.  Her  son  was  for  tliis  reason  called  Myrmidon 
(from  fivf^r)^,  an  ant),  and  was  regarded  as  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Myrmidons  m  Thessaly.     fVm.  Smith. 

MYR-MI-DO'NI-AN,  «..  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, myrmidons,  Clarke. 

MY-r6b'A-LAn,  n.  [Gr.  tivpo{36?.avog  \  L.  myro- 
balanu7n ;  It.  mii'obala7io  ;  Sp.  ini7'abolanos  ;  Fr. 
7nzjrobala7i,  or  Tnyrobolan.']  A  dried  fruit  of 
five  diff'erent  species  of  the  plum  kind,  brought 
from  India  for  the  use  of  tanners  and  dyers, 
and  formerly  used  in  medicine.  McCulloch. 

MY-RON'TC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  existing 
in  black  mustard-seed.  Bra7ide. 

MY-ROP'O-LfST,  n.  [Gr.  fiipov,  an  ointment,  and 
^w;.ia),to  sell.]  One  who  sells  or  deals  in  oint- 
ments or  perfumery.  Johnson. 

MY-RO-SPER'MUM,n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
including  the  trees  which  yield  the  balsam  of 
Peru  and  the  balsam  of  tolu.  Brande. 

MY-RQX-YL'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ytipov,  an  odorous  oil, 
and*o|iJs,  sharp.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  Peruvian  balsam,  the  produce 
of  the  Myrox7jlo7i  Peruiferu7n.  Brande. 
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MYEEH  (m'ir),  re.  {Ax.  murr.  —  Gr.  fii|5^o  ;  L. 
myTrha\  It.  S^  Sp.  niirra;  Fr.  myrrhe.'\  A  strong 
aromatic  gum-resin,  the  produce  of  an  unknown 
tree  growing  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  a  species  of  Amyris,  or  Mimosa,  lire. 
X^3^  "  Good  myrrh  is  translucent,  of  a  reddish-yel- 
low color,  brittls,  breaking  with  a  resinous  lustre, 
and  easily  pulverized."    McCilUocIi. 

MYR'RI-HC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
by  heating  the  resin  of  myrrh.  Brande. 

MYE'RHINE,  a.  [L.  myrrhinus,  or  murrhinus.'] 
Made  of  the  myrrhine  stone.  Milton. 

MifR'RHINE,  n.  A  kind  of  precious  stone  ;  niur- 
rhine.  —  See  MuRRHiNE.  Milton. 

MifE'RHITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  precious  stone  having 
the  color  of  myrrh,  and  a  fragrant  smell.  Crahh. 

MYR'TI-FORM  (mir'te-f  brni),  a.  [L.  myrtus,  myr- 
tle, and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  shape  of  a 
leaf  of  myrtle.  Dunglison. 

MYR'TLE  (mir'tl),  n.  [Gr.  /jfipros;  L.  myrtus;  It. 
^  Sp.  mirto;  Fr.  myrte.  —  Ger.  myrte;  Dan. 
myrter ;  Sw.  myrfen.']  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  or  shrubs  of  the  genus  Myrtus, 
of  which  there  are  many  species. 

l^S"  The  myrtle  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Tt  has  been  in  all  ages  a  great  favorite  in  Europe,  for 
its  elegance  and  its  evergreen,  sweet  leaves.  Among 
the  ancients,  it  was  sacred  to  Venus.  Jylyrtlc  wreaths 
adorned  the  brows  of  bloodless  victors,  and  were  the 
symbols  of  authority  for  magistrates  at  Athens.  Lon- 
don.   Eng.  Cyc. 

MYE'TLE-BER'EY,  re.     Fruit  of  the  myrtle-tree. 

MYR'TLE-WAX,  n.  A  green  solid  vegetable  fat 
obtained  from  several  species  of  Myrica  or  bay- 
berry,  especially  the  Myrica  cerifera.Simmonds. 

MY'RUS,  re.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  conger  eel,  found 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  Angiiillamyrus.Eng.  Cyc. 

MY-SELF'  (me-self  Or  mi-self)  [me-self,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  F.  Sm. ;  mi-self,  Ja. ;  me-self  or  ml-sSlf, 
K.'\,p>'on. 

1.  /,  or  me,  with  emphasis. 

I  had  as  lief  not  be  iia  live  to  be 

In  awe  of  such  a  thiog  as  I  myself.  Shak. 

2.  The  reciprocal  of  J;  —  in  the  objective 
case.     "  At  a  loss  to  defend  myself."         Swift. 

X!E^  The  pronoun  is  sometimes  omitted  to  give  ad- 
ditional force  tcy;he  sentence.  "  Myself  shall  mount 
the  rostrum  in  his  favor."    Addlsov. 

MY-SO'RIN, 
at  Mysore 

mys-ta-g69'ic, 


{Min.)  An  oxide  of  copper,  found 
Dana. 


I  a.    Relating  to  the  inter^ 
MYS-TA-g6(?'I-CAL,  S  pretatioii 


of 


mysteries. 
Digby. 


Containing  a  mystery ;  mys- 
B.  Jonson. 


'  Mystagogical  illuminations, 
MfS'TA-GOGUE  (mi8't?-g5g),  re.   [Gr.  fuioraym/ii!  ; 
liiorns,  one  initiated,  and  ayiu,  to  lead;  L.  mys- 
tagogus ;  It.  mistagogo  ;  Fr.  mystagogue.] 

1.  One  who  interprets  mysteries.  Warburton. 

2.  One  who  shows  church  relics.  Bailey. 
MYS'TA-GO-^Y,   re.     [Gr.   fiuuraywyia,   initiation 

into   mysteries.]     The   interpretation    of  mys- 
teries,    [ii.]  Maunder. 

'  t  MYS-TE'RI-AL,  a. 
teirious. 

MYS-TE'RI-ARCH  (-iirk),  re.  [Gr.  iioarfifiov,  mys- 
tery, and  apx"*'  ^  chief.]  One  who  presides 
over  mysteries.  Johnson. 

MYS-TE'RI-OUS,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  misterioso  ;  Fr. 
mysterieux.]  Containing  mystery;  not  made 
known  or  understood ;  unexplained  ;  obscure ; 
unknown  ;  hidden ;  not  revealed  ;  inscrutable. 

By  a  silent,  unseen,  myt^terioits  process,  the  fairest  flower 
of  the  garden  springs  from  a  small,  insignificant  seed;  the 
niaiestic  oak  of  the  forest  from  an  acorn:  the  strongest  and 
wisest  man  from  a  wretched,  helpless,  and  senseless  infant! 
the  holy  and  exalted  saint  from  a  miserable  sinner.      Jioi-ne. 

MYS-TE'RI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  mysterious  man- 
ner ;  obscurely ;  enigmatically.  Milton. 

MYS-TE'RI-0tlS-Ni5ss,  %.     The  quality  of  being 


mysterious  ;  obscurity. 


Bp.  Taylor. 


MYS'T|;-RiZE,  V.  a.  To  make  a  mystery  of;  to 
treat  as  a  mystery,     [r.]  Browne. 

Mts'T^-RY  (mis'te-re),  re.  [Gr.  fOKTrij^ioy,  a  mys- 
tery or  revealed  secret ;  fLvioi,  to  initiate  ;  L. 
mysterium  ;  It.  mistero ;  Sp.  misterio ;  Fr.  mys- 
t^re.'\ 

1.  Something  secret,  unknown,  or  not  re- 
vealed ;  a  secret. 

Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom 

of  heaven.  Mark  iv.  11. 

Those  mysteries  which  heaven 

Will  hot  have  earth  to  know.  Shdk. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  is  a  blessing,  the  spirit  of  antichrist 

a  curse;   botli  are  equally  denominated  mystenj  or  aecret, 

whilst  they  remain  concealed.  Vr.  Campbell. 

2.  Something  very  obscure,  incomprehensi- 
ble, or  above  human  intelligence  ;  an  enigma. 

This  is  a  great  mystery;  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and 
the  church.  Jiiph.  v.  32. 

Thou  hast  nor  ear  nor  soul  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  notion  and  high  mysterj/ 
That  must  be  uttered  to  unfold  the  sage 
And  serious  doctrine  of  virginity.  Milton. 

3.  The  consecrated  elements  of  the  eucharist. 

In  the  Communion  Office  of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  the 
elements,  after  consecration,  are  sometimes  termed  noly  mys- 
teries. I>r.  Campbell. 

4.  A  kind  of  ancient  dramatic  representation 
of  a  religious  character  ;  a  miracle.  Bp.  Percy. 

5.  A  trade,  art,  or  occupation.  Shak. 

Masters  frequently  bind  themselves,  in  the  indentures 
with  their  apprentices,  to  teach  them  tiieu:  art,  trade,  and 
mystery.  Baicoier. 

j(Kg=  Mystery,  in  this  sense,  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Fr.  mStier  (Old  Fr.  mestier),  a  trade ;  and  it 
is  sometimes  written  mistery.  —  See  JMlrsTERY. 

6.  pi.  Certain  religious  celebrations  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  supposed  to 
have  been  shows  or  scenic  representations  of 
mythical  legends,  not  unlike  the  religious  mys- 
teries of  the  middle  ages ;  as  the  Elcusinian 
mysteries.  Liddell  S;  Scott. 

i^^  "  The  word  mystery  is  often  understood  as 
something  hidden  from  us,  "and  which  we  are  not  to 
seek  to  know.  It  is  most  important,  therefore,  to  re- 
member that  this  is  the  reverse  of  the  Scripture  sense, 
which  is,  1.  Something  that  was  kept  secret,  and  is 
71010  'made  manifest.^  'The  mystei-y  of  the  gospel  ' 
(£p/i.  vi.  19),  &c.  ;  or,  2.  Something  of  an  emblem, 
whose  signification  is  explained  to  all  disciples.  *  This 
[marriage]  is  a  great  mT/^tcr?/ ;  but  I  speak  [I  mean] 
concerning  Christ  and  his  church'  (Eph.  v.  3Z)  ;  — 
marriage,  that  is,  is  a  mystery  not  in  itself,  but  when 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  his 
church.  Many  parts,  indeed,  of  the  gospel  scheme 
are  but  very  imperfectly  revealed  ;  but  Paul  calls  any 
doctrine  a  mystery,  not  so  far  forth  as  it  is  hidden,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  is  revealed.*^    Eden. 

MYS'TIC,  re.  One  of  a  class  of  religious  persons 
who  profess  to  have  a  direct  intercourse  with 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  one  imbued  with  mysticism. 
H^  "  They  profess  a  pure  and  sublime  devotion, 
accompanied  with  a  disinterested  love  of  God,  free 
from  all  selfish  considerations  ;  and  they  believe  that 
tlie  Scriptures  have  a  mystic  and  hidden  sense  which 
must  be  sought  for,  and  into  which  it  is  necessary 
that  men  be  initiated  in  order  to  understand  their  true 
import.  —  The  Mystics  are  not  confined  to  any  partic- 
ular denomination  of  Christians,  but  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  form  of  religious  profession."    Eden. 

MYS'TIC,  I  a_     |-(jj._  ixvariKds  :  L.  mysticus ;  It. 

MYS'TI-CAL,  )  Sf  Sp.  mistico ;  Fr.  mystique.'] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  mysticism  ;  sa- 
credly obscure  ;  secret. 

The  mystical  sense  of  Scripture  is  that  which  is  hidden 
beneath  the  literal;  thus  Jerusalem  is  literally  a  city  of  Judea, 
but  mtisticajly  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  eternal  habitation 
of  the  saints.  Eden. 

2.  Involving  some  secret  meaning ;  emblem- 
atical ;  symbolical. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  Apocalypse,  that  mystical  Babylon  is 

to  be  consumed  by  lire.  Bwmet. 

Mystic  testament,  {Law.)  a  sealed  testament.  BurriU, 

MYS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  mystical  manner. 

M"? S'TI-CAL-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  mystical. 

MYS'TI-CI§M,  re.  [It.  1^  Sp.  misticismo ;  Fr.  mys- 
ticistne.']  The  tenets  of  the  Mystics  ;  a  view  of, 
or  tendency  in,  religion,  which  implies  a  direct 
communication  between  man  and  God  through 
the  inward  perception  of  the  mind ;  quietism  ; 
enthusiasm. 


Mysticism  in  France  contrasts  strikingly  with  mjfaticism  in 
Germany.  France  exhibits  the  mysticijim  of  sentiment,  Ger- 
many the  viysticism  of  thought.  E.  A.  Vaugkan. 

Pbiiosopliers  and  monks  alike  employ  the  word  mysticism 
and  its  cognate  terms  as  involving  the  iaea,  not  merely  of  in- 
itiation into  something  liidden,  but,  beyond  this,  of  an  inter- 
nal manifestation  of  the  divine  to  the  intuition  or  in  the 
feelings  of  the  hidden  soul.  Atlierton. 

MYS-TI-FI-CA'TION,  re.     The  act  of  mystifying. 

MifS'TJ-FI-CA-TOR,  re.     One  who  mystifies. 

M'YS'TI-FY,  V.  a.  [i.  MYSTIFIED  ;  pp.  mystify- 
ing, MYSTIFIED.]  To  involve  in  mystery ;  to 
treat  in  such  a  way  as  purposely  to  perplex. 

When,  in  subsequent  times,  Shaftesbury  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  good  bishop  [Burnet],  he  took  undue  advantage 
of  his  credulity,  and  mystified  him  exceedingly.       Campbell. 

MYTH,  re.  [Gr.  /<£i8os.]  A  work  of  fiction ;  a 
fabulous  story ;  a  fable  ;  an  invention ;  a  para- 
ble ;  an  allegory.  Arnold. 
1  use  tills  term  ImytJi]  as  synonymous  with  invention,  hav- 
ing no  historical  basis. '  I'ococke. 
Syn.  —  "A  myth  is  a  narrative  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  some  general  truth,  a  law  of  nature, 
a  moral  phenomenon,  or  a  religious  idea,  the  different 
phases  of  which  correspond  to  the  turn  of  the  narra- 
tive. An  allegory  agrees  with  it  in  expressing  some 
general  idea,  but  diflisrs  from  it  in  this,  —  that  in  the 
allegory  the  idea  \vz%  developed  before  the  form,  which 
was  invented  and  adapted  to  it.  The  allegory  is  a 
reflective  and  artificial  process,  the  myth  springs  up 
spontaneously  and  by  a  kind  of  inspiration.  A  symbol 
is  a  silent  myth,  which  impresses  the  truths  which  it 
conveys,  not  by  successive  stages,  but  at  once  throws 
together  {(rHv  (^d}^\itv)  significant  images  of  some 
truth."   Fleming.  —  See  Fable,  Parable. 

MfTH'-HIS-TO-RY,  re.  [Gr.  ftveiaropta  ;  fioBos,  fa- 
ble, and  iarofjia,  history ;  L.  mythist07'ia.']  His- 
tory interspersed  with  fable.  Maunder. 

MYTH'IC,         )  a.     [Gr.   fLvBiKS;  ;    L.   mythicus.] 
MYTH'J-CAL,  )  Relating  to  fable  ;  fabulous. 

MY-Th6g'RA-PH5R,  re.  [Gr.  (iSSo;,  a  fable,  and 
yp6ipbi,  to  wu-ite.]     A  writer  of  fables.      Warton. 

MY-TH6l'0-95R,  re.     A  mythologist.        P.  Cyc. 

MYTH-0-LOp'!C,  )  [mith-o-13d'je-k9l,    W.   J. 

MYTH-O-LO^'I-CAL,' )  F.Sm.  R.  C.  II>. ;  mi-tho- 

liSd'je-kiil,  *>'.  P.  ja.  K.],  a.     [Gr.  ixvOoP.oyiici! ;  L. 

7nytholoaicus ;  It.  ^  Sp.  tniiologico ;  Fr.  mytho- 

logigue.]     Relating    to   mythology ;    fabulous. 

"Mythological  interpretation."  Raleigh. 

M'YTH-O-LOp'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  mythological 
manner;  fabulously.  Shuckford. 

MY-THOL'O-pIST,  re.     One  versed  in  mythology. 

MY-THOL'O-^tIZE,  11.  re.  To  relate  or  explain  the 
fabulous  fiistory  of  the  heathens.  Sandys. 

MYTH'O-LOGUE,  re.     A  fable  ;  a  myth.     Geddes. 

MY-THOL'O-^Y,  «.  [Gr.  iivBof.oyla ;  /liieoj,  a  fable, 
and  Uyoi,'  a  discourse  ;  L.  mythologia ;  It.  §  Sp. 
mitologia  ;  Fr.  mythologieJ\  A  system  of  fa- 
bles, or  a  treatise  upon  fables ;  the  collective 
body  of  traditions  of  any  heathen  nation  re- 
specting its  gods,  and  other  fabulous  supernat- 
ural beings. 

The  heathen  mythology  not  only  was  not  true,  but  was  not 
even  supported  as  true;  it  not  only  deserved  no  faith,  but  it 
demanded  none.  Whaiely. 

Classical  mythology,  the  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  J^ortliem  mythology,  the  my- 
thology of  the  northern  nations  of  .Europe. 

MY'THO-PLA^M,  re.  [Gr.  laOoi,  a  fable,  and 
TT/tdtTfca,  any  thing  formed  or  moulded.]  A  nar- 
ration of  fable,    [r.]  Maunder. 

MYT'I-LITE,  re.  {Pal.)  A  petrified  shell  of  the 
genus  Mytilus.  Maunder. 

M'fX'INE,  re.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  eel-shaped  fishes, 
of  which  the  hag  {Myxine  gluiinosa,  or  Gastro- 
branchus  glutinosus)  is  the  type.  YarreU. 

MlfX'QN,  re.    {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  mullet  kind.  Ash. 

MT-ZOM-E-Li  'JV.M,  11.  pi. 
[Gr.  (li^iD,  to  suck  in.] 
(Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of 
tenuirostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passer es  and  fam- 
ily Meliphagidm ;  honey- 
creepers.  Gray. 


Myzoraela  nigra. 


A    E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  ts,  If,  short;   A,  5,  J,  p,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAeE,  FAE,  fAST,  fAlL;   HfelE,  HER; 
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NAME 


N. 


Nthe  fourteenth  letter,  and  the  eleventh  con- 
j  sonant,  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  liquid,  a  semi- 
vowel, and  a  nasal  letter.  It  has  two  sounds, 
one  simple,  as  in  not,  fan ;  the  other  com- 
pound, or  nasal,  as  in  anger,  finger  (82  and  83). 

NAB,  0.  a.  [Dut.  ^  Ger.  knappen  ;  Dan.  napper ; 
Sw.  nappa.  —  See  Knab.]  [i.  nabbed;  pp. 
NABBING,  NABBED.]  To  catch  Or  seize  sudden- 
ly, as  with  a  quick  grasp  ;  to  seize  unexpectedly 
or  without  warning.     [Colloquial.]  Martin. 

nAb,  re.  [A.  S.  cnmp.  —  See  Knap,  and  Knob.] 
The  summit  of  a  hill.     [Local,  Eng.]  Ray. 

NA'BJT,  n.    A  powdered  sugar-candy.         Crabb. 

NAB'LUM,  n.  (Mils.)  A  Hebrew  musical  instru- 
ment; nebel.  —  See  Nebel.  Brande. 

NA'BOB  [na'b5b,  F.  J.  Sm.  Wb.  Ash;  nj-bBb',  S. ; 
na'bob  or  n'i'bSb,  K. ;  ngi-bob'  or  na'bob,  Wr.'\,  n. 
[Corrupted  from  Hind,  nawcib  ;  naib,  a  baron,  a 
prince.     C.  P.  Brown.'] 

1.  The  governor  of  a  province  in  Hindostan, 
under  the  Moguls.  P.  Cye. 

2.  A  European  who  has  enriched  himself  in 
the  East  Indies  :  —  a  man  of  great  wealth.  Todi. 

NAC'A-RAT,  n.  [Fr.  nacarat ;  Sp.  nacarado  ;  na- 
car,  nacre.] 

1.  A  pale-red  color,  with  an  orange  east.  Ure. 

2.  .A  crape  or  fine  linen  fabric  dyed  fugitively 
of  this  color,  with  which  ladies  rub  their  faces 
to  give  them  a  roseate  hue.  Ure. 

NACHE.     See  Natch.  Todd. 

NACK'JIE,  re.    A  collar-maker ;  a  harness-maker. 

[Local,  Eng.]  Lemon. 

NACK'fR,  or  NAK'jgR,  n.     See  Nacee.   Johnson. 

JfAC-O-DAR',  n.     Captain  of  an  Arab  vessel. 

Malcom. 

NA'CRE  (na'kijr),  re.  [Fr.  nacre ;  Sp.  nacar.]  The 
hard,  lustrous,  and  often  iridescent  substance 
which  lines, the  interior  of  some  shells  ;  moth- 
er-of-pearl. P.  Cyc. 

NA'CR:p-OirS,  a.  Having  a  pearly  lustre  like  na- 
cre ;  iridescent.  Brande. 

NA'CRITB,  re.  {Min.)  A  white  and  pearly  hydrous 
silicate  of  alumina,  resembling  a  soft,  earthy 
talc,  consisting  of  minute  grains  or  scales,  and 
having  a  greasy  feel.  Dana, 

JfA'DAB,  n.  The  high  priest  of  the  Persians, 
whose  office  and  dignity  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  mufti  of  Turkey.  Benham. 

NA'DIR,  re.  [Arab.  —  It.  §  Fr.  nadir.]  (Astron.) 
That  point  of  the  heavens  which  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  zenith,  or  directly  under  our 
feet.  Creech. 

JSSB^  The  nadir  and  zenith  are  the  two  poles  of  the 
horizon. 

NA'DLE-STEiN,  ft.  [Ger.  nadel,  a  needle,  and 
stein,  a  stone.]     {Min.)  Needle-stone.  Vre. 

t  N^VE  (nSv),  re.  .  [L.  neevits.]     A  spot.  Dryden. 

M.M'VVS,n.;-p\.sjEri.  [L.]  A  spot  on  the  skin 
of  children  ^vvhen  born ;  —  called,  when  promi- 
nent, a  moU.  Dunglison. 

NAFF,  or  NAFT,  «.  A  sea-fowl  resembling  the 
duck,  having  a  tufted  head  ;  Mergus.    Johnson. 

NAG,  re.  [Dut.  negge ;  Scot,  naig ;  A.  S.  hncegan, 
to  neigh.] 

1.  A  small  horse.  Johnson. 

2.  A  paramour,  —  in  contempt.  S/ia/c. 
"Yon  ribald-rid  nag^  of  Egypt."  —  In  recent  edi- 
tions of  Shakspeare,  hag. 

NA'SEL-FLOh  (ni'gl-flu),  u.  [Ger.]  (Min.)  A 
conglomerate  rock.  Smart. 

NAG'eY,  a.  [Dan.  knag,  a  knot.]  Ill-tempered ; 
irritafele.     [North  of  Eng.]  Wright. 


NA'GOE,  re.  (ZoBl.)  A  species  of  antelope  ;  the 
gazelle  of  Senegal ;    Gazella  redunca.    Fischer. 

NA'IAD  (na'yad)  [na'yiid,  S.  K.;  nay'?d,  W.  Ja. 
Sm'. ;  ni'ad,  Wr.],  n. ;  pi.  Eng.  na'iad?  ;  L.  jva'- 
lA-DE^  (na'y^-dez).  [Gr.  va}6s,  vaia&og;  vdw,  to 
flow;  L.  naias;  It.  naiade;  Sp.  nayade ;  Fr. 
naiade.] 

1.  (Myth.)  A  female  deity  who  presided  over 
rivers,  brooks,  and  fountains  ;  a  water-nymph. 

2.  pi.  {Conch.)  A  family  of  fresh-water  bi- 
valves, very  abundant  in  the  North  American 
rivers  ;  fresh-water  clams  ;  Naiadce.       P.  Cyc. 

3.  pi.  {Bot.)  A-  small  natural  order  of  en- 
dogenous, aquatic  plants,  remarkable  for  the 
unusual  simplicity  of  their  organization  ;  Naia- 
dacece,  or  Fluviales.  P.  Cyc. 

NA'IANT,  a.  {Her.)  Represented  swimming,  as 
fishes  in  an  escutchon.  Crabb. 

NA'IC,  n.  A  native  non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  answermg  to 
corporal.  Stocqtwlcr. 

NAIF,  o.  [Fr.  —  See  Naive.]  Ofquick,  natural  ap- 
pearance, as  jewels ;  —  used  by  jewellers. SazZey. 

NAIL  (nal),  re.  [A.  S.  ncegel;  Frs.  neil;  Dut.  § 
Ger.  nagel;  Dan.  nagle;  Sw.  nagel.  —  Sansc. 
nakha. — Wachter  refers  to  Gr.  vvcrtrw,  to  prick, 
whence  dw^,  L.  unguis,  a  nail,  or  claw;  uncus, 
a  hook.] 

1.  The  talon  of  a  bird,  or  the  claw  of  a  beast. 

2.  The  horny  substance  at  the  ends  of  the 
human  fingers  and  toes.  Shak. 

3.  A  piece  of  metal  pointed  at  one  end  and 
formed  into  a  head  at  the  other,  used  for  fasten- 
ing things  together,  particularly  the  parts  of 
wood-work,  by  being  driven  through  one  into 
another.  Bacon. 

4.  A  stud,  or  boss.  Swift. 

5.  A  measure  of  length,  2|  inches,  or  a  16th 
of  a  yard,  as  being  taken  from  the  end  of  the 
thumb-nail  to  the  second  joint.  Johnson. 

6.  Eight  pounds  weight.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wr/^Af. 

7.  A  stamping  instrument.  Simmonds. 
On  the  nail,  into  the  hand  ;  immediately  ;   without 

delay.  —  To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  to  hit  or  touch  the 
point  exactly. 

NAIL,  V.  a.    \i.  nailed  ;  pp.  nailing,  nailed.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  stud  with  nails.  Milton. 

2.  To  drive  a  nail  or  spike  into  the  vent  of, 
as  of  a  cannon ;  to  spike,     [r.]  Bailey. 

NAIL'— bALL,  re.  {Mil.)  A  ball  with  a  strong  nail 
attached  to  it  in  casting.  Stocqueler. 

NAIL'-BEUSH,  re.     A  brush  for  the  nails.   BootJi. 

NAIL'^E,  re.    A  maker  of  nails.  Johnson. 

NAIL'J^R-Y,  re,  A  manufactory  for  nails.  Pennant. 

NAIL '-HEAD,  n.  {Arch.)  A  Norman-Gothic  or- 
nament, resembling  a  series  of  square  heads  of 
nails.  Francis. 

NAIL'WORT  (nal'wiirt),  ».    A  plant.  Ash. 

NAIN'SOOK,  re.     A  species  of  muslin,     W.  Ency. 


^A'fvE  (na'ev),  o.  [Fr. ;  Jj.nativus;  nascor, 
natus,_  to  be  bom.]  Natural ;  having  native 
simplicity  ;  ingenuous  ;  artless.  Dibdin. 

NA'IVE-LY,  or  NAIVE'LY,  ad.  "With  native  sim- 
plicity ;  ingenuously ;  artlessly.  Pope. 

}fA'IVE-TE'  (nil'ev-ta'),re.  [Fr.]  Native  simplici- 
ty ;  unaffected  plainness ;  ingenuousness ;  art- 
lessness ;  naturalness.  Gray. 

tNAKE,  Iv.a.     [K.S.  nacan,  benacan.] 

(-kn),  S  ~ 


tNA'KEN  ( 


To  make  naked.        Toumeur. 


NA'KED,  a.  [A.  S.  naced,  nacod;  nacan,  benacan, 
to  make  naked  ;  Dut.  naakt ;  Old  Ger.  naket ; 
Ger.  nacTct ;  Dan.  nbgen  ;  Sw,  naken.] 


1,  Having  no  clothes  on ;  nude  ;  uncovered ; 
bare,     "A  ?/a^f^,  new-bom  babe,"  Shak. 

2.  Unarmed;  defenceless;  unprotected;  ex- 
posed; unguarded. 


Look  in  upon  me,  then,  and  speak  with  me, 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee. 


Shak. 


3.  Manifest ;  unconcealed  ;  open  to  view. 

All  things  are  naled  and  openjed  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.  Heb.  iv.  13. 

4.  Mere  ;  bare  ;  simple ;  sheer. 

Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto  happiness  at  the 
hands  of  men  saving  only  a  7iakpd  befief,  .  .  .  but  that  without 
belief  all  other  things  are  as  nothing.  Hooker. 

5.  Not  disguised  ;  evident ;  plain.  "  The 
naked  truth.'*  Shak. 

6.  Destitute ;  deprived  ;  devoid.  *'  Naked  of 
friends."  Drydmi. 

7.  Not  assisted  with  a  telescope,  or  with 
glasses  ;  as,  "The  naked  eye." 

8.  {Bot.)  Destitute  of  the  usual  covering  or 
appendage.  Gray. 

J^akedfiooring,  ( Carp.)  the  timber- work  which  sup- 
ports a  floor.  Brande. 

NA'KjpD-LY,  ad.  1.  "Without  covering  or  clothes ; 
with  nakedness  or  exposure. 

2.  Barely ;  simply  ;  merely.  Holder. 

NA'KPD-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  naked;  nudity;  exposure.  Addison. 

fNA'K^R,  re.    A  kind  of  kettle-drum.      Chaucer. 

NA'KIR,  re.     A  wandering  pain  passing  from  one 

limb  to  another.  Wright. 

t  NALE,  n.    An  ale-house.  Chaiicer. 

f  NALL,  re.    A  nawl,  or  awl.  Tzisser. 

NAM'A-BLE,  o.    That  may  be  named.    Nat.  Rev. 

NA-MA'TION,  n.  [A.  S.  niman,  to  take  away.] 
{Old  Eng.  Ij  Scottish  Law.)  The  act  of  distrain- 
ing or  taking  a  distress.  Cowell. 

J^A'MAZ,n.  A  Turk's  common -prayer.  Maunder. 

NAM'BY-PAM'BY,  a.  Having  little,  affected 
prettinesses  ;  finical.  Ash, 

Another  of  Addison's  favorite  companions  was  Ambrose 
Phillips,  a  good  whig  and  a  middling  poet,  who  had  the  hon- 
or of  bringing  into  fashion  a  species  of  composition  which  has 
been  called  after  his  name,  A^amby-jfamb!/.  Macaulay. 

NAM'BY-PAM'BY,  n.     A  finical  person  or  thing. 

Pope, 
NAME,  re.    [A.  S.  nama  ;  Frs.  nama  ;  Dut.  naam ; 

Old  Ger.  name  ;  Ger.  name  ;  Dan.  navn  ;  Icel. 

rea/re ;  Sw.  namn,  —  Gr.  ovofia  ;   L.  nomcn  ;  It. 

nome;  Sp.   nombre;  Port,   nome;   Fr.  nom. — 

Sansc,  ^  Hind,  nama  ;  Pers,  nam,  namah.] 

1.  The  word  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is 
known,  or  that  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is 
called,  whether  spoken  or  written,  established 
or   imputed  ;  appellation  ;  denomination  ;  title. 

He  called  their  names  after  the  jiames  by  which  his  father 
had  called  them.  Gen.  xxvi.  18. 

2.  A  person  ;  an  individual. 

They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name 

Who  dares  not  hazard  hfe  fbr  mture  fame.  Dryden. 

3.  Reputation  ;  character  ;  repute  ;  credit. 

A  good  name  is  to  be  chosen  rather  than  great  riches. 

Prov.  xxii.  1. 


Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  ray  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 


Shak. 


4.  Renown  ;   celebrity ;   fame  ;   honor  ;    emi- 
nence ;  distinction  ;  note. 

"What  men  of  Tjanw  resort  to  him?  Shak. 

5.  The  quality,  office,  authority,  or  power  in- 
herent in  the  person  named  ;  behalf. 

In  the  name  of  the  people, 
And  in  the  power  of  us,  the  tribiines,  we. 
Even  from  this  instant,  banish  him  the  city,        Shak. 

6.  {Gram.)  A  noun;  a  substantive,    P.  Cyc. 
To  call  names,   to  give  opprobrious  names  to 

Christian  name,  the  name  given  to  a  person,  as  by 
baptism,  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same 


mJeN,  S'IR;   move,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RIJlE.  — 9,  p,  5,  J,  soft;  C,  S,  £,  i,  hard;   §  as  z.;   :^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


NAME 

family  ;  —  opposd  to  surname  j — also  called  given  or 
baptismal  Tiame —  Common  name^  a  name  common  to 
a  class  or  number  of  persons  or  things ;  as,  patriot, 
ocean,  empire,  city,  boy,  girl. —  Prope?-  name,  a  name 
by  which  a  single  person  or  thing  is  denoted  ;  as,  Han- 
cock, Atlantic,  Russia,  London,  Richard,  Anne. 

Syn.  —  JSTame  is  a  generic  term  for  that  by  which 
any  person  or  thing  is  called,  appellation  and  title 
are  specific  names  ;  as,  "  A  title  ot  office  or  honor  ;  " 
an  appellation  denoting  something  characteristic.  An 
appellative  is  a  common  name,  as  opposed  to  a  proper 
one.  The  names  of  Washington  and  Franklin  j  the 
titles  of  General  and  Doctor.  A  certain  man  had  the 
name  of  John  [of  Ezigland],  the  title  of  King,  and  the 
appellation  of  Lackland.  —  Reputation  and  character 
imply  something  more  substantial  than  name.  J^ame 
and  reputation  are  of  a  more  extended  nature  than 
repute  and  credit.  It  is  less  difficult  to  get  a  name 
than  to  establish  a  character  or  reputation.  ReptUc  and 
credit  are  acquired  within  a  narrow  circle,  and  may 
be  either  good  or  bad. 

NAME,  n.  [A.  S.  nima?ij  nanij  to  take  away.] 
■  {Law.)   The    act   of  distraining; — a   thing  or 

chattel  distrained.  Burrill. 

NAME,  V.  a.     [Goth,  nammyan  ;    A.  S.  nemnan, 

naman ;    Dut.    noemen ;    Ger.    nennen  ;    Dan. 

Tusvne  ;  Sw.  ncimna.  — Gr.  &vonat,(a  ;  L.  noynino  ; 

It.  nominare ;  Sp.  nominar ;  Fr.  Twminer.']     \i. 

NAMED  ;  pp.  NAMING,  NAMED.] 

1.  To  discriminate  by  giving  a  particular  ap- 
pellation to  ;  to  set  or  give  a  name  to  ;  to  en- 
title ;  to  title ;  to  denominate ;  to  style  ;  to  term. 

Is  he  not  rightly  named  Jacob?  Qen.  xxvii.  2&. 

Of  them  he  chose  twelve,  whom  also  he  named  apostles. 

1/uke  VI.  13. 

2.  To  Speak  of,  call,  or  mention  byname  ;  to 
utter  or  pronounce  the  name  of. 

Those  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size.     Milton. 

3.  To  nominate;  to  specify;  to  designate. 

Whom  late  you  have  nam&d  for  consul.  Shdk. 

To  name  the  name  of  Christ,  to  make  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ.  "  Let  every  one  that  namcth  the  name 
of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity."  2  l\m.  ii.  19. 

Syn.  —  To  name  and  to  call  both  signify  to  utter  an 
appellation.  A  person  calls  m  order  to  proclaim,  and 
names  in  order  to  distinguish.  A  king  of  England  was 
named  William,  and  called  or  styled  the  Conqueror. 
Persons-and  things  are  named  ;  persons  only  are  nomi- 
nated ;  a  man  is  nominated  to  an  office  ;  Nero  was  de- 
nominated a  tyrant ;  a  duke  is  styled  his  grace  ;  books 
are  entitled ;  persons  and  actions  are  characterized  ac- 
cording to  their  qualities.  Persons  and  things  are 
mentioned  generally,  and  designated  and  specified  par- 
ticularly.—  See  Call. 

NAME'L^SS,  a.     1.  Without  a  name  ;  not  distin- 
guished by  any  name  or  appellation. 

Beneath  a  rude  and  namclesa  stone  he  lies.  Pope. 

2.  Not  known  by  name  ;  obscure  ;  ignoble. 

Ifameless  and  birthless  villains  tread  on  the  necks  of  the 
brave  and  long-descended.  JV.  Scott. 

NAME'L?SS-LY,  ad.     In  a  nameless  manner. 

NAME'LY,  ad.     1.  t  Above  all;  especially.  More. 
2.  By  name  ;  particularly ;  that  is  to  say. 

The  excellency  of  the  soul;  nainely,  its  power  of  divining 
in  dreams.  Addison. 


NAM'^R,  n.     One  who  names. 


Drayton. 


NAME'SAKE,  n.  One  who  is  named  for,  or  has 
the  same  name  with,  another.  Addison. 

nAn,  interj.  What  ?  how  ?  [Local,  Eng.]    Forhy. 

NAN-CK'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  sour  rice  and  other  acescent  vegetable 
substances  ;  —  so  named  from.  Nancy,  a  town 
in  France.  Hoblyyi. 

NAN'DU,  n.  [Brazilian  nhandu.']  (Ornith.)  The 
American  ostrich;  Rhea  AmeHcana;  —  also 
written  nandoio.  Brande. 

NAN-KEEN'  [nan-ken',  Sm.  Wb.  Todd,  Bees,  Wr. ; 
nS.n'keii,  Ja."],  n.  A  yellowish  or  buff-colored 
cotton  cloth,  originally  manufactured  at  Nankin, 
China,  from  cotton  {Gossypium  religiosum)  of 
the  same  color;  —  also  written  nanldn,  Brande. 
jg®^  "  Since  the  cultivation  of  the  raw  material  in 
the  United  States,  nankeens  have  been  manufactured 
here,  in  every  respect  equal  to,  and  at  a  less  cost  than, 
those  from  China."    Bartlett. 

NAP,  n.  [A.  S.  cntep  ;  Dut.  knoop.]  A  knap  or 
knob  ;  a  protuberance.  Carew. 

NAP,  n.  [A.  S.  knoppa  ;  Dut.  nob;  Dan.  noppe.'] 
Woolly,  villous,  or  downy  substance  on  the  sur- 
face of  any  thing,  as  of  cloth. 

Jack  Cade,  the  clothier,  means  to  dress  the  commonwealth, 

and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it.  Shak. 

The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wings  doth  lie.       Spenser. 
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NAP,  V.  n.     [A.  S.  hnceppian.'\      \i.  napped  ;  pp. 

NAPPING,  NAPPED.] 

1.  To  sleep ;  particularly,  to  take  or  have  a 
short  sleep.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  be  drowsily  careless  or  secure.  Bentley. 
Syn.  —  See  Sleep. 

NAp,  n.     1.  A  short  sleep ;  a  slumber  ;  a  doze. 
2.  A  cant  term  for  ale.     [Scot.]       Jamicson. 

NAP,  V.  a.     To  raise  or  put  a  nap  on.  Ash. 

NA-P.a;'AN,  n.  [Gr.  va-naXos ;  vinri,  a  woodland 
vale  ;  L.  napieus.}  Pertaining  to  the  Grecian 
Napcece,  or  nymphs  of  the  dells.  Dryden. 

NAPE,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  "So  named 
from  the  downy  softness  of  the  hair  upon  it." 
Skinner.  —  A.  S.  cnap,  a  knob  ;  Dut.  knoop.'\ 

1.  The  back  of  the  neck,  or  the  prominent 
part  of  the  neck  behind. 

In  hig  right  eye  the  fatal  arrow  drove, 

Througli  aU  the  optic  nerves  its  passage  tore, 

And  issued  at  his  nape  besmeared  with  gore.         Roole. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  for  supporting  the  fore 
part  of  a  loaded  wagon  ;  —  written  also  neap. 
[North  of  Eng.]  Wright. 

tNA'P?E-Y,  re.  [L.  mappn,  a  napkin,  according 
to  Quintilian,  a  Punic  word ;  It.  7iappa,  nappa- 
rie ;  Fr.  tvxppe.  —  Old  Scot,  tiaiprie^  Linen ; 
—  especially,  table-linen.  Skelton. 

NA'PHEW  (na'ffl),  »j.  {Bot.)  See  Navevv.  JoAresore. 

II  NAPH'TH A  (nap'tlij)  [nip'thj,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
R. ;  narth'ri,  S.  IFr.],  re.  [Arab,  nifth  ;  Chal.  § 
Syr.  naphta.  —  Gr.  v6<p8a;  JL.  naphtha.]  A  color- 
less, very  light,  volatile,  and  combustible  liquid, 
consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  nearly 
equal  equivalents,  which  exudes  from  rocks,  or 
floats  on  the  surface  of  springs,  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  especially  in  Persia  and  the  Bir- 
man  empire  ;  mineral  oil.  Eng.  Cyc. 

je^  JVaphtlia  hardens  and  changes  to  the  substance 
called  petroleum  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  petroleum  by  heat.     Eng.  Cyc. 

II  NAPH-THAL'A-M[DE,re.  [iiaphthaaniammide.] 
{Chem.)  A  compound  obtained  by  distilling 
naphthalate  of  ammonia.  Brande. 

II  NAPH'THA-LASE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  substance  ob- 
tained by  heating,  in  a  retort,  a  mixture  of 
naphthaline,  nitric  acid,  and  lime.  P.  Cyc. 

II  NAPH'THA-LATE,  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  naphth'alic  acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

II  NAPH-THAI.'JC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  naphthaline.  Brande. 

II  NAPH'TH.\-L1NE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  solid  carburet 
of  hydrogen,  which  may  be  extracted  by  distilla- 
tion from  coal-tar.  It  is  a  volatile,  white,  crys- 
talline substance,  heavier  than  water,  and  of  a 
peculiar  aromatic  odor.  Brande. 

II  NAPH'THA-LIze,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  or  mix 
with  naphtha  or  with  naphthaline.  W.  H.  Cooper, 

NA'PI-¥E'§-BONE?,  I  „_  pi_     A  set  of  rods  made 
NA'PI-^;R'§-R6d§,     )  ofbone,  ivory,  horn,  wood, 
or  silver,  invented  by  Lord  Napier,  for  facili- 
tating the  arithmetical  operations  of  multiplica- 
tion and  division.  Brande, 

Jd^^  J^Tapier^s  bones  ox  rods  consist  of  small,  squared 
pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  box  or  silver,  about  three  inches 
long  and  thiree  tenths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  the  fares 
of  which  are  divided  into  nine  little  squares  or  cells, 
each  of  whicli  is  parted  by  a  diagonal  into  two  tri- 
angles. On  these  cells  are  engraved  the  successive 
columns  of  the  common  multiplication  table,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  units,  or  right-hand  figures,  are 
found  in  the  right-hand  triangle,  and  the  tens,  or  left- 
hand  figures,  in  the  left-hand  triangle.  Brande, 

NAP'I-FORM,  a,  [L.  napus,  a  turnip,  and  forma, 
form.]     Shaped  like  a  turnip.  Parm,  Ency. 

NA'PI-UM,  n.     {Bot.)  Nipplewort.  Crabb. 

NAP'KJN,  re.  [Gael,  neapaicin,  a  napkin.  —  L. 
mappa,  a  table-cloth.  —  It.  nappa  ;  Fr.  nappe,  a 
table-cloth ;  a  nap  —  whence  our  diminutive 
napkin.  Talbot.  —  Napkin,  the  diminutive  of 
ncwpe,  in  its  modern  sense,  was  the  badge  of 
office  of  the  butler  in  great  houses.    Nares.] 

1.  A  cloth  for  wiping  the  hands  and  mouth, 
especially  at  table.  Browne. 

2.  A  pocket  handkerchief.  Shak. 
NAP'KIN-EING,  re.     A  small  ring  of  ivory,  shell, 

wood,  or  metal,  to  enclose  a  napkin.  Simmonds. 
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NA'PLE^-YfiL'LOW,  re.  A  yellow  pigment  pre- 
pared m  Italy  by  a  secret  process.  Ure, 

NAP'LfSS,  u..  Having  no  nap  ;  threadbare.  Shak. 

NA-PO'LE-ON,  re.  A  French  gold  coin  of  twenty 
francs  (about  $3.83).  Simmonds. 

NA-PQ'Lg-QN-ITE,  n.  A  variety  of  felspar.  Dana. 

NAP'0-LITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  blue  mineral  from 
Vesuvius.  Brande. 

NAP'PJ-NESS,  re.    The  quality  of  being  nappy. 

NAPPE  (n&p),  re.  {Math.)  One  of  the  two  parts  of  a 

conic  surface  which  meet  at  the  vertex,  havies. 

J^airpe  of  an  hyperholoid,  one  of  the  two  branches  of 

which  the  surface  is  composed.  Eliot. 

NAP'PY,  a.  1.  fThat  makes  one  sleepy.  Martin. 
With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  bam  repaired.  Gmj. 

eS"  Serenius  refers  it  to  A.  S.  hniEji,  Timp,  a  cup, 
defining  it  inebriating  j  Sherwood  and  Wright  define 
it  Strang;  Bailey  and  Martin,  making  sleepy,  as 
strong  ale  ;  Johnson  derives  it  from  nap,  downy  sub- 
stance, defining  it  frotKy,  spumy ;  Richardson  refers  it 
to  nap,  to  sleep,  as  inducing  sleep.  "  Good  ale,  so  Tiap- 
py  for  the  nones."    fVyatt. 

2.  Tipsy.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

3.  Having  much  nap  or  down  on  the  surface. 

nAp'-TAk-ING,  re.  A  taking  by  surprise ;  seiz- 
ure on  a  sudden ;  unexpected  onset,  like  that 
made  on  men  asleep.  Carew. 

NA'PUS,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  Jiavew  or  turnip  ;  the 
French  turnip.  Hamilton. 

t  N AR,  re.     Nearer.  Spenser. 

NARAS, ».  An  excellent  kind  of  fruit.  Alexander. 

NAR-CAPH'THON,  re.  [Gr.  i;dpica*eov.]  The  aro- 
matic bark  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  India,  for- 
merly used  in  fumigations,  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  Dunglison. 

NAR-CE'IA  (nar-ss'yj),  re.  [Gr.  vd^Kv,  numbness, 
stupor.]  '  {Chem.)  A  vegeto-alkaloid  contained 
in  small  quantity  in  opium,  Brande. 

NAR-CIS'S[NE,  K.  Kelating  to  the  narcissus.  Ash. 

NAR-CiS'SUS,  re. ;  pi.  kar-cIs'sus-e?.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  vdpKtacos  i  vdpKr],  numbness,  stupor.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  with 
showy  flowers,  growing  upon  a  scape,  and  hav- 
ing a  cup  at  their  mouth,  the  stamens  opposite 
the  sepals  being  longer  than  the  others ;  —  so 
named  from  its  narcotic  properties,  and  in- 
cluding among  its  numerous  species  the  daffo- 
dils, the  jonquils,  and  the  tazzettas.        P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Myth.)  Ihe  beautiful  son  of  Cephisus  and 
Liriope,  who,  having  seen  his  own  image  in  a 
fountain,  and  becoming  enamoured  of  it,  pined 
away,  until  he  was  transformed  into  the  ilower 
of  the  same  name.  Ovid.     Wm.  Smith. 

J^AR~Cb'SIS,n.  [Gr.  v6^K(oots',  vapKtiw,  to  benumb.] 
[Med.)  The  effect  of  a  narcotic ;  privation  of 
sense  ;  stupor.  Dunglison. 

NAR-COT  JC,         }  a.  [Gr.  vapKwrtffiif  ;rapK(Jw,  tobe- 
NAR-COT'I-CAL,  5  numb  ;  vAfuri,  stupor  ;  It.  &  Sp. 
narcotico  ;  Fr.  narcotique.']     {Med.)  Noting  an 
agent  which  induces  drowsiness,  sleep,  or  stu- 
por ;  stupefactive. 

J^arcotic  poisons,  poisons  which  act  particularly  on 
the  brain,  but  without  inflaming  the  organ  with  which 
they  come  in  contact ;  as  opium.  Sec.  Dunglison. 

NAR-COT'IC,  re.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  in- 
duces drowsiness,  sleep,  or  stupor ;  as  opium, 
aconite,  belladonna,  &c. 

jKg^  JVarcotics  differ  from  sedatives  in  that  their 
first  effect,  particularly  in  small  doses,  is  to  stimu- 
late.   P.  Cyc. 

NAR-c6t'I-C.\L-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
narcotic  ;  by  inducing  sleep  or  stupor.  }Vhitlock, 

NAR-CdT/  IC-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  narcotic. 

NAR-c6T'I-C0-AC'EID,  a.  {Med.)  Noting  a  sub- 
stance which  is  narcotic  and  acrid.  tVrigM. 

NAR'CO-TINE  [liar'ko-tin,  Sm.  Wb. ;  nar'ko-tin, 
K. ;  n^r-ko'tjn,  BrandeJ,  n.  {Chem.)  A  vegeto- 
alkaloid,  contained  in  considerable  quantity  in 
opium.  It  is  a  white,  inodorous,  tasteless,  crys- 
talline solid,  consisting  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, and  nitrogen.  SiUiman. 

NAR'C0-TI§M,  re.  {Med.)  Narcosis,  [r.]   P.  Cyc. 
nArd,  re.     [Gr.  vdfioi ;  L.  nardus ;  It.  iS;  Sp.  nar- 
do ;  Fr.  7iard.  —  A.  S.  nard.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  !,  6,  t,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  f,  O,  IJ,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;  HilE,  HER; 
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L,  An  aromatic  plant,  —  also  called,  from  its 
blossom  being  shaped  like  an  ear  of  corn,  spica 
nardiy  or  spikenard.  Milton. 

2.  An  unguent,  or  perfumed  oil,  pre])ared 
from  the  plant.  Milton. 

.aS»  "The  gpikenArd  [nard]  of  the  ancients,  es- 
teemed as  a  stimulant  medicine,  as  well  as  a  perfume, 
IS  the  root  of  J^ardostachys  Jalamansij  of  the  moimtains 
of  the  north  of  India."    Gray. 

NAR'DIXE,  a.  Pertaining  to  nard;  having  the 
qualities  of  spikenard.  Wright. 

NAR'DUS,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  passes  ; 
mat-grass.  Loudon. 

fXARE,  tb.     [L.  naris.']     A  nostril.        Hudibras. 

J^A  'RE§,  n.  pi.    [L.]     The  nostrils.     Dunglison. 

NAR'GIL, n. The cocoanuttree. [India.]  Simmonds. 

NAR'GILE,  n.  A  Turkish  pipe,  having  a  long 
tube,  for  smoking  through  water.       Simmonds. 

t  XAR'KA-BLE,  a.  [L.  narrabilis.']  That  may  be 
narrated  or  related.  Cockeram. 

NAR'RATE,  or  XAR-RATE'  [nir'rat,  W.  J.  Ja.  R. 
E.  Wh. ;  nar-rat',  S.  P.  F.  K.  Sm.  C.  IVr.],  v.  a. 
[L.  narro,  narratus\  It.  narrare;  Sp.  Tiarrar; 
Fr.  7wz;rer.]  [i.  narrated  ;  pp.  xarrating, 
NARRATED.]  To  give  an  account  of;  to  tell, 
rehearse,  relate,  or  recite,  as  an  incident,  an 
event,  a  story,  or  a  history ;  to  detail.  "  I  may 
aptly  norrorfe  the  apologue."  Sir  Ed.  Coke. 
**  A  fictitious  story  is  narrated."  Ahp.  Whately. 

The  several  evangelists  narrate  the  Bome  events  in  divers 
manners.  Dr.  Trench. 

,<^- Johnson  says  of  this  word  that  it  is  **  only  used 
in  Scotland  ;"  and  the  Cluarterly  Review,  in  1814, 
thus  spoke  of  it:  "The  abominable  verb  Twrraie, 
which  must  be  absolutely  proscribed  in  all  good  writ- 
ing." Yet  this  word  has  since  been  repeatedly  used 
in  the  Cluarterly  Review  ;  and  it  is  now  much  used 
by  good  writers  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 

NAR-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  na)Tatio ;  narro,  narro- 
ius,  to  narrate  ;  It.  narra^ione  ;  Sp.  narracion ; 
Fr.  narration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  narrating;  rehearsal;  recital. 
*'  The  narration  of  his  dream."  Joye. 

2.  That  which  is  narrated  ;  a  story  ;  a  rela- 
tion ;  an  account;  history;  narrative. 

Homer  introduces  the  best  instructions  in  the  midst  of  the 
plainest  narrations.  Broome, 

3.  {Rhet.)  That  division  of  a  discourse  in 
which  are  set-forth  the  facts  of  the  case  from 
which  the  orator  intends  to  draw  his  conclu- 
sions. ■       Brande. 

Syn.  —  J^aT-ration  signifies  the  act  of  narrating,  or 
the  thing  narrated  ;  narratu-e,  the  thing  narrated.  Re- 
lation applies  to  whatever  is  related,  but  is  less  fre- 
quently used  in  this  sense  ;  recital  relates  to  some- 
thing that  interests  some  individual ;  an  account  is  the 
report  of  some  event.  An  interesting  TiarroSioTr ;  an 
afTecting  or  simple  narrative  ;  a  relation  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  the  recital  of  one's  calamities  ;  an  account  of 
a  transaction.  —  See  Account, 

NAR'RA-TIVE,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  narrativo  ;  Fr.  nar- 
ratifA 

1.  That  narrates;  narrating;  relating  ;  giving 
an  account.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Prone  to  narrate ;  story-telling;  garrulous. 
"Age is  always  narrative.*'  Dry  den. 

The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant,  and  the  eape. 

And  boasting  youth,  and  narrative  old  age.  Pope. 

NAR'RA-TIVE,  n.  That  which  is  related;  a  re- 
lation ;  an  account ;  a  story  ;  a  narration. 

Cynthio  was  much  taken  with  my  Jixirraiive.  Taller. 

Syn.  —  See  Narration. 

NAR'RA-TiVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  narrative  manner; 
by  way  of  narration.  Ayliffe. 

NAR-RA'TOR,  n.    One  who  narrates  ;    a  relater. 

A  A  R'RA-TO-RY,  a.  Giving  an  account  of  events ; 
narrative.     "  Letters  narratory."    [r.]    Howell, 

f  XAR'RJ-FY,  V.  a.  To  give  account  of;  to  relate  ; 
to  narrate.  Shak. 

NAR'ROW  (nSr'ro),  a.  [A.  S.  nearow,  nearato, 
nearwa  ;  near-toian,  nyrwian,  to  make  narrow.] 

1.  Having  its  sides  near  each  other  ;  of  little 
breadth;  not  broad  or  wide;  as,  "A  narrow 
ribbon  "  ;  "  A  narrow  street." 

Strait  ia  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth 
unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.  JJatt.  vii.  14, 

2.  Of  small  or  limited  extent ;  confined ;  cir- 
cumscribed; contracted;  limited;  straitened. 


Though  the  Jews  were  hut  a  small  nation,  and  confined 
to  a  narrow  compass  in  the  world.  WHkiTis. 

The  greatest  understanding  is  narrow.  How  much  of  God 
and  nature  is  there  whereof  we  never  had  any  ideal      Grew. 

3.  Contracted  in  mind  or  disposition ;  of  con- 
tracted views  or  sentiments  ;  bigoted  ;  selfish  ; 
illiberal ;  ungenerous  ;  niggardly  ;  covetous ;  — 
in  this  sense  much  used  in  composition. 

Besentments  are  not  easily  dislodged  from  narrow  minds. 

Cumberland. 

4.  Near ;  close ;  within  a  little ;  within  a 
small  distance;  as,  *' A  narrow  escape." 

5.  Close  ;  scrutinizing ;  attentive  ;  careful. 

The  orb  he  roamed 
With  narrow  search,  and  with  inspection  deep 
Considered  a  very  creature.  Milton. 

XAR'ROW,  V.  a.  \i.  x arrowed  ;  pp.  narrow- 
ing, NARROWED.] 

1.  To  lessen  the  breadth  of;  to  make  less  wide. 

At  the  straits  of  Magellan,  where  the  land  is  narrowed. 

Urowne. 

2.  To  bring  or  confine  within  a  smaller  com- 
pass ;  to  lessen  the  extent  of ;  to  contract. 

One  science  is  incomparably  above  all  the  rest,  where  it  is 
not  by  corrujjtion  narroiced  into  a  trade  for  mean  or  ill  ends 
and  secular  interests.    I  mean  theology.  Locke. 

Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  Goldsmith. 

KAR'ROW,  V.  n.  1.  To  become  less  broad  ;  to 
contract  in  breadth ;  as,  "  The  road  7ia7Tows." 

2.  {Man.)  To  carry  the  right  legs  too  near  the 
left,  as  a  horse  in  his  paces.  Farrier's  Did. 

NAr'ROW,  n. ;  pi.  nAr'row^.  A  strait  or  nar- 
row passage ; — particularly  the  place  in  a  stream 
or  other  body  of  water  where  its  breadth  or  the 
channel  is  much  contracted,  as  in  the  passage 
between  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island,  con- 
necting New  York  with  the  Atlantic;  —  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural. 

NAR'ROW-jpR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  narrows. 

NAR'ROW-TnG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  making  narrow. 

2.  A  narrow  place  ;  particularly  the  part  of  a 

stocking,  or  other  piece  of  knitting,  where  the 

breadth  is  contracted,  —  in  which  sense  it  is 

commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

NAR'ROW-LEAVED  (-levd),  a.  Having  narrow 
leaves.  Pennant. 

NAR'ROW-LY,  ad.  1.  "With  the  sides  near  each 
other  ;  with  little  breadth. 

2.  With  small  extent  or  scope  ;  contractedly. 

The  Church  of  England  is  not  so  Tiarrowl;/  calculated  that 
it  cannot  fall  in  with  any  regolar  species  of  govemmen  t-^wiyi!. 

3.  Closely ;  attentively ;  with  scrutiny.  "Watch 
Bianca's  steps  so  7iarrow/y."  Shak. 

A  man's  reputation  draws  eyes  upon  him  that  will  nar- 
rowly inspect  every  part  of  him,  Addison. 

4.  Nearly  ;  within  a  little. 

Some  private  vessels  took  one  of  the  AQ.uapuIca  ships, 
and  very  Tiarrowly  missed  of  the  other.  Swtft. 

5.  Sparingly;  avariciously.  Johnson. 

NAR'ROW-MIND'ED,  a.  Of  narrow,  contracted 
views  ;  bigoted  ;  illiberal.  Blackstone. 

NAR'RQW-MIXD'^D-NESS,  7i.  Quality  of  being 
narrow-minded;  bigotry;  illiberality.  Johnson. 

NAR'ROW-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  narrow ; 
want  of  breadth,  extent,  or  comprehension ; 
contractedness  :  —  meanness;  poverty. 

NAR'ROW-SIGHT'jpD  (-sit'ed),  a.  Having  a  nar- 
row sight;  short-sighted,  Wright. 

NAR'ROW-SOULED  (-sold),  a.  Of  narrow,  con- 
tracted sentiments  ;  bigoted ;  illiberal. 

It  is  with  narrow-sotded  people  as  with  narrow-necked 
bottles;  the  leas  they  have  in  them,  the  more  noise  they  make 
in  pouring  it  out.  Swift. 

NAr'ROW-SPHERED  (-sferd),  a.  Having  a  nar- 
row sphere  of  action.  C.  Lamb. 

NAR'ROW-STERNED  (-sternd),  a.  Having  a  nar- 
row stem.  Johnson. 

NAR'THEX,  n.     [Gr.  i-dpOj?!  ;  L.  naHhex.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  tall,  umbelliferous  plant,  the  pith 
of  which  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  kind  of 
tinder ;  Ferula.  Martyn. 

2.  {Ant.)  A  box  or  casket  for  containing  un- 
guent. Tf  m.  Smith. 

3.  {Med.)  A  collection  of  medical  formulae  or 
receipts  ;  a  formulary,     [k.]  Dunglison. 

4.  {Eccl.)  A  name  given  by  ancient  writers 
to  a  part  of  a  Christian  church.  Hook. 


^'AR'WHAL,  n.  [L.  nariSj  nostril,  from  the 
size  of  its  nostrils,  and  whale.  —  Sp.  ^  Fr.  nar- 
val.  —  Ger.  narwall.']  {Zoul.)  A  cetaceous  ani- 
mal inhabiting  the  Northern  Ocean,  having  a 
long  tusk  projecting  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
head;  sea-unicom;  unicorn-whale;  Monodon 
mofwceros; — written  also  Tiarwhale,  narwal, 
and  narval.  Eng.  Cyc.     Brande. 

fNAi^.  [Contracted  from  ne  Arts.]  Has  not.  Spenser. 

IS'A'^AL  (na'z9l),  a.  [It.  Tiosale;  Sp.  §  Fr.  nasal; 
L.  nasu^,  the  nose.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to, the  nose.  "The  nasal 
artery."     "  The  nasal  bones."  Dunglison. 

2.  Uttered  or  sounded  through  the  nose. 

A  na«(Z  pronunciation  is  given,  in  some  languages,  to  par- 
ticular letters,  as, in  Ireoch.'  to  the  letters  m  and  n  in  certain 
positions.  Brande, 

XA'.'^AL,  n.  1.  A  letter  or  sound  uttered  or  pro- 
nounced through  the  nose.  Holder. 

2.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  be  snuffed  up  the 
nose  ;  an  errhine.  Burton, 

3.  {Annor.)  A  defence  for  the  upper  part  of 
the  face,  or  more  properly  for  the  nose.  Fairholt. 

NA-SAL'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  nasal. 
"  The  nasality  of  the  first  letter,"  Sir  W.  Jones. 

NA-§AL-I-ZA'Tr0X,  n.  The  act  of  uttering  or 
speaking  through  the  nose. 

XA'^AL-IZE,  V.  n.   To  speak  through  the  nose  or 

%rith  nasal  sounds.  Ch.  Ob. 

NA'§AL-IZE,  c.  a.     To  render  nasal.         Wright. 

NA'^AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  nasal  manner;  by  or 
through  the  nose.  Wright. 

NAs'CAL,  n.    A  medicated  pessary.     Dunglison. 

NAS'C^N-CY,  n.  The  beginning  of  growth.  Todd. 

NAS'CENT,  a.     [h.  nascor^  nasce'iis,  to  be  born.] 
Beginning  to  exist,  grow,  or  be  formed.     Gray. 
JVascent  state,  (C/iem.)  the  state  of  a  gaseous  body 
at  tlie  nioment  of  its  liberation  from  previous  combi- 
nation. Priestley. 

A^A§E'BER-RY,  9i.  {Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  South 
American  tree  Achras  zapotilla.  Loudon. 

NASH,  a.    1.  Firm;  hard.  [Derby,  Eng.]  Wright. 
2.  Chilly:  — nesh.     [Local,  Eng.]       Wright. 

NA§'I-COR-NOUS  [naz'e-kbr-nus,  5»i.  Wb,;  na'ze- 
kbr-nus,  J*.  A'. ;  naz-e-kbr'nus,  TFV.],  a.  \\j.na- 
szis,  tte  nose,  and  coniu,  a  horn,]  Having  a  horn 
on  the  nose.    "  Xasico?'nous  beetles."    Browne. 

NA§'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  nasuSj  the  nose,  a.-nd  forma^ 
form.]     Shaped  like  a  nose.  Hill. 

NA-^OL'O-^Y,  n.  [L.  nasus,  the  nose,  and  Gr. 
^■oyoSf  a  discourse,]  A  treatise  on  the  nose,  or 
the  science  that  relates  to  the  nose.  E.  Warioick. 


NAS'TI-LY,  ad.      In   a 
dirtily  :  —  obscenely. 


nasty   manner;  filthily; 
Johnson. 


NAS'TI-NESS,  71.     1.  The  state  of  being  nasty ; 

filthiness ;  dirtiness  ;  filth.  Hayward. 

2.  Obscenity;  smuttiness.    "  The  7iasti7iess  of 

Plautus  and  Aristophanes."  Dryden. 

J^4S-TUR'TI-^M,  n.  [L.  ;  according  to  Pft'ny, 
from  nasusy  the  nose,  and  torqueo,  to  twist,  to 
torture.]  {Bot.)  A  term  anciently  applied  to 
some  kind  of  pungent  herb,  as  cress;  —  by 
modern  botanists  applied  to  Troptsolum  7nafus, 
an  American  annual  with  pungent  fruit.  P.  Cyc. 

nAs'TY,  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  Skinner 
derives  from  Old  Ger,  natz,  Ger.  nass.  wet.  — 
Wachterivom.  icetzen,  to  wet.  —  Teut.  nasz,  nas- 
ty.    Holloway.  —  Goth.  natjaTi.'] 

1.  Disgustingly  dirty;  filthy;  foul;  squalid; 
unclean  ;  nauseous  ;  defiled  ;  polluted.      Shak. 

2.  Obscene  ;  lewd ;  smutty ;  gross.   Johnson. 

fNA'SUTE,  a.     [L.  nasutus  ;  nasus,  the  nose.] 

1.  Having  a  quick  smell.  Evelyn. 

2.  Of  quick  or  nice  discernment. 

Such  as  would  be  accounted  nasute,  critical,  and  saga^ 
cious.  Bray, 

t  XA'sC'T^-XJ^SS,  n.     Tsice  discernment.     More. 

I^A'T AL,  a.  [L.  natalis ;  naseor,  natus,  to  be  bom  ; 
It.  7iatale  ;  Sp.  a  Fr.  natal.']  Pertaining  to  birth 
or  nati-vity.     "  Xatril  places."  Camden. 


Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  power, 
Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour. 


Pope. 


Syn.  —  See  Native. 
NA-TA-Lr"TIAL  (-lish'^il),  «..    [L.  natalitius  ;  na- 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6N;    Bt^LL,  BUR,  Rt^LE.  — 9,  ^,  g,  g,  soft;   £,  e,  5,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   ^.  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


NATALITIOUS 

■taUs,  natal.']   Of,  or  pertaining  to,  one's  birth  or 

birthday  ;  consecrated  to  one  s  nativity ;  natal. 

We  riad  in  the  life  of  Virgil  how  far  his  mitalilial  poplar 

had  outstripped  the  rest  of  its  contemporaries.  Evilun. 

NA-TA-LI"TIOyS  (-llsh'us),  a.  Relating  to  a 
birthday  ;  natal ;  natalitial.  Cartwright. 

tNA'TAL§,  n.  pi.     Time   and  place  of  nativity. 

"  Natals  of  our  heavenly  King."  Fitzgeffry. 
NA'TANT,  a.    [L.  nato,  natans,  to  swim.]    (Bot.) 

Floating  on  water ;  swimming.  Grai/. 

NA-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  natatio ;  nato,  natatus,  to 

swim.]     Swimming,     [k.]  Browne. 

NA-TA-TO'RI-AL,  a.  {Ornith.)  Noting  a  bird  that 
swims,  as  swans,  geese,  &c. ;  swimming.  P.  Cyc. 

NA'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Enabling  to  swim  ;  swimming. 
"Their  [fishes']  natatory  bladder."    Brit.  Crit. 

NATCH,  n.  1.  The  part  of  an  ox  near  the  rump, 
between  the  loins.  Marshall. 

2.  A  feat.     [Norfolk,  Eng.]  Wright. 

3.  pi.  Battlements  of  a  tower.  [Eng.]  Wright. 

nAtch'-BONE,  n.  The  rump-bone  of  an  ox  ;  — 
also  called  aitch-bone,  and  edge-bone.        Booth. 

nAtch;{;-NY,  re.  {Bot.)  An  East  Indian  plant ; 
Eleusine  corocana,  Hamilton. 

tNATH'L^SS,  ad.     Nevertheless.  Spenser. 

tNATH'MORE,  a(i.    Not  the  more.  Spenser. 

NA'TION  (na'shun),  n.  [L.  natio  ;  nascor,  7iatus, 
to  be  born;  It.nazione;  S-p.nacion;'Fi\  nation.'] 

1.  A  race  of  men  ;  a  people  born  in  the  same 
country,  and  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment ;  a  people  distinct  from  others. 

The  responsibility  of  nationn  seems  to  be  separated  from 
that  of  individuals;  the  one  to  be  judged  of  in  this  world,  the 
other  in  the  next.  W.  Dm^y. 

2.  Emphatically,  a  great  number.         Young. 

Syn. — IVation  denotes  a  race  of  men,  or  connec- 
tion by  hirrh  or  descent ;  people,  persons  or  men  of 
common  subordinjition,  or  those  wlio  form  a  commu- 
nity. The  peoi>le  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  are  a  portion 
of  the  German  nation. 

II  NA"TION-AL  (niSsh'un-!il)  [nSsh'un-?],  S.  W.  P. 
J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wr. ;  na'siiun-jl  or  nash'- 
un-^I,  K. ;  na'sliun-fil,  Wb.  —  See  Rational],  a. 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  nation;  as,  ^'Na- 
tional wealth  "  ;    "  National  customs." 

2.  Common  to  a  nation ;  general ;  public  ; 
not  local  or  private. 

God,  in  the  execution  of  his  .iudgments,  never  visits  a 
people  with  public  and  general  calamities  but  where  their 
sins  are  public  and  national  too.  Rogers. 

3.  Strongly  attached  to  one's  country,  as  dis- 
tinct from  other  countries,  —  or  to  the  whole  of 
one's  country,  as  distinguished  from  a  particular 
division  or  section.  JR.  Choate. 

II  NA"TION-AL-!§iM,  n.     1.  A  national  idiom  or 

phrase.  Hamilton. 

2.  Quality  of  being  national ;  nationality,  [ii.] 

II  NA"TION-AL-IsT  (niish'un-jl-ist),  m.  {Theol.) 
One  who  holds  to  the  election  of  nations  in  con- 
tradistinction to  individuals.  Qu.  Rev. 

II  nA-TION-AL'I-TY  (n&sh-un-&l'e-te),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  national ;    national  character. 

He  could  not  but  see  in  them  that  nationality  which  I  be- 
lieve no  liberal  Scotsman  will  deny.  Boswell. 
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I  nA-tion-al-i-za'tion, 

alizins. 


The  act  of  nation- 
White. 


\\  NA"TI0N-AL-IZE  (nasli'un-?l-iz),  W-  «•  [^"-  NA- 
TIONALIZED ;  pp.  NATIONALIZING,  NATIONAL- 
IZED.] To  render  national;  to  distinguish  na- 
tionally. Ed.  Rev. 

II  nA"TION-AL-LY  (nSsh'un-^l-le),  ad.  "With  re- 
gard to  the  nation  ;  as  a  nation.  South. 

||nA"TION-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
national;  nationality.  Johnson. 

NA'TIVE  (na'tjv),  a.  [L.  nativus  ;  nascor,  natus^ 
to  be  born  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  nativo  ;  Fr.  natif.'] 

1.  That  gives  birth ;  causing  to  be  or  exist; 

—  pertaining  to  the  place  of  birth ;  natal ;  as, 

•*  Native  place  "  ;    ^^  Native  soil." 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 

Kan  purple  to  the  sea.  Milton. 

2.  Accompanying  or  annexed  to  birth ;  natr 
ural ;  original ;  genuine  ;  real";  intrinsic;  in- 
digenous ;  not  acquired  or  artificial. 


And  thus  the  iialive  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,        Shak. 
The  nlcmbers.  retired  to  their  homes,  rcassume  the  native 
sodateuL'ss  of  their  temper.  Svnft. 

_  3.  Of  the  same  birth  or  kind ;  kindred ;  al- 
lied; congenial,     [n.] 

The  head  is  not  more  nafive  to  the  heart, 

T]»e  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth, 

Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.      Shak. 

4.  {Chem,  &  Min.)  Noting  a  substance,  par- 
ticularly a  metal,  which  occurs  in  nature  pure, 
or  uncombined  with  any  foreign  substance. 

Silver  is  common  native,  and  also  in  combination  with 
sulphur,  antimony,  or  chlorine.  . .  .  There  is  one  native  salt, 
the  carbonate.  Dana. 

Syn.  —  JVative  (from  L.  nascor,  natus),  natal  (L. 
natalis,  from  natus),  and  indif^enons  (L.  indtgcna,  from 
in  and  gi^no),  ail  refei'  to  birth  or  origm.  J^atural  (L. 
natura)  I'efers  to  the  nature  of  a  thing.  JVattre  land, 
town,  or  country  ;  native  inhabitants  or  language  j 
natal  day,  hour,  or  star  ;  indigenous  animals  or  plants  ; 
natural  productions  ;  original  inhabitants.  JSTatiiral 
disposition  or  turn  of  mind  ;  ?ia?iyp  simplicity ;  native 
eloquence;  cr»7^^e7liaZ  disposition  or  character;  gen- 
uine substance.  "With  us  the  term  nature  js  more 
vaguely  extensive  than  the  terms  physics,  physical, 
physiology,  physiological,  or  even  than  the  adjective 
natural ;  whereas,  in  the  philosophy  of  Germany, 
natur  and  its  correlatives,  whether  of  Greek  or  Latin 
derivation,  are,  in  general,  expressive  of  the  world  of 
matter,  in  contrast  to  the  world  of  intelligence."  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton. 

JVA'TJVE,  n.  1.  One  born  in  a  place  or  country; 
an  original  inhabitant.  Bacon. 

2.  t  Offspring.  ^  Shah. 

3.  That  which  grows  in  a  country.         Smart. 

NA'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  birth  or  origin;  originally  ; 
naturally;  intrinsically;  really.  Lightfoot. 

NA'TfVE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  native. 

NA'T|V-iS]VI,  n.  Partiality  for  native-born  citi- 
zens.    [Modern.] 

NA-TiV'I-TY,  n.     1.  Birth;  a  coming  into  life. 

At  thy  nativity,  a  glorious  quire 

Of  angels  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  sung.  Milton. 

2.  Time,  place,  or  manner  of  birth. 

Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity  is  of  Canaan.  Ezek.  svi,  3. 

3.  The  state  or  the  place  of  being  produced. 

These,  in  their  dark  nativity,  the  deep 

Shall  yield  us.  Milton. 

4.  {Astrol.)  A  representation  of  the  positions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  moment  of  one's 
birth  ;  a  horoscope.  Brande. 

nAt'KA,?^.  {Ornith.)  A  kind  of  shrike'.  Pe?zttfl?i^. 

J\rji'TRI~t/M,n.     (Chem.)  Natron.  Crabb. 

JvJ'TRlX,n.  [Ij.,  a water-serpe?it,]  (iTerjo.)  A  sub- 
genus of  colubers  of  which  the  common  harm- 
less snake  {Coluber  natrix)  is  the  type.  Brande. 

NAt'RO-LITE,  n.  [natron  and  Gr.  klOos,  a  stone.] 
(Min.)  A  white,  yellowish,  or  gray  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  soda,  occurring  in  fibrous 
masses  in  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  trap,  basalt, 
and  similar  rocks.  Dana. 

NA'TRON",  n.  [Low  L.  ;  Gr.  vhpov.l  (Min.)  A 
native  carbonate  of  soda,  which  occurs  in  Egypt 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is"  the 
nitre  of  the  Bible.  Dana. 

nAT't:PR-JACK,  n.  A  small  toad  of  a  light 
brownish-yellow  color  clouded  with  dull  olive, 
and  having  a  bright-yellow  line  running  along 
the  middle  of  the  back  ;  Bufo  calaniita  of  Lau- 
rentior ;  Rana  rubeta  of  Linnaeus.  Bell. 

NAT'TI-LY,ffrf.  Sprucely;  tidily.  [Local.]  Wright. 

NAT'TY,  u..  Spruce;  neat.  [Local, Eng.]  Qu.Rev. 

NAt'U-RAL  (nat'yu-r?I)  [n5t'chur-ril,  S.  ;  nSt'chu- 
r?l,  \V.  J.  Wr.  ;_nat'u-rfil,  E.Jci.  ;  nat'yyr-gl,  JC.], 
a,  [L.  naturalis ;  natura,  nature ;  It.  naturale  ; 
Sp.  natziral ;  Fr.  naturel.'] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  nature  ;  produced  by, 
or  proceeding  from,  nature  ;  not  acquired  ;  not 
artificial;  not  assumed;  as,  "iV^re^wra?  gifts." 

2.  According  to,  or  consonant  with,  nature; 
according  to  the  order  or  course  of  nature. 

"What  can  be  more  natural  than  the  circumstances  in  the 
behavior  of  those  women  who  had  lost  their  husbands  on 
this  fatal  day?  Addison. 

3.  Coming  in  the  course  of  nature  ;  not  vio- 
lent.    "A  natural  death."  Johnson. 

4.  True  to  nature  or  to  life  ;  like  nature  ;  as, 
"  A  natural  appearance." 

5.  Connected  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity. 


NATURE 

A  secret  and  villanous  contriver  ngainst  me,  his  natural 
brotlier.  shak. 

6.  Legitimate  ;  lawful ;  legal,     [r.] 

Whom  should  he  follow  but  his  natural  king?  Shak. 

7.  Having  affection  for  one's  kindred;  not 
unnatural. 

O  England,  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart. 

What  mightat  thou  do  that  honor  would  thee  do 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  naturaV.  Sliak. 

8.  Born  in  a  state  of  nature ;  born  out  of 
wedlock;  illegitimate;  as,  "  A.  natural  son." 

9.  {Math.)  Noting  a  function  taken  in,  or 
referred  to,  some  system  in  which  the  base  is  1. 

&^  "  J^aturtjl  numbers  are  those  commencing  at 
1,  each  being  equal  to  tilo  preceding,  plus  1.  Jfatm-al 
sines,  tangents,  &c.,  are  sines,  tangents,  &c.,  taken  in 
arcs,  whose  radii  are  1.  J^fataral  logarithms  ...  are 
those  taken  in  a  system  whose  modulus  is  1."  Dailies. 

10.  (Mus.)  Noting  an  air  or  modulation  of 
harmony  which  moves  by  smooth  and  easy  tran- 
sitions, deviating  little,  or  gradually,  from  the 
original  key  :  —noting  a  key  [C  major]  which 
requires  neither  sharp  nor  flat  to  form  the  inter- 
vals :  —  noting  music,  or  musical  sounds,  pro- 
duced by  the  voice,  as  distinguished  from  instru- 
mental music  or  musical  sounds.  Moore. 

11.  Kind ;  humane.   [Local,  Eng.]     Wright. 
J^atnral  harmony,  (Mas.)  the  harmony  of  the  triad 

or  common  chord.  —  JVatural  histonj,  the  history  of 
all  that  is  in  nature  ;  particularly,  the  history  of  the 
productions  of  the  eartli,  comprehending  the  descrip- 
tion and  classihcation  of  animals,  vegetables,  and 
minerals —  JVatural  key,  (Mus.)  a  key  having  neither 

a  flat  nor  a  sharp  for  its  signature,  as  the  key  of  C 

JVatural  modulation,  a  modulation  proceeding  from  the 
principal  key  into  the  relative  keys.  —  JVatural  orders, 
(Bot.)  groups  of  genera  which  bear  greater  resem- 
blance to  each  other  than  to  any  thing  else.  —  Jfatwal 
philosophy,  the  science  of  nature,  or  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  material 
world.  In  modern  usage,  the  term  is  restricted  to  that 
branch  of  natural  science  which  considers  the  proper- 
ties of  natural  bodies,  and  their  actions  on  each  other ; 
physics.  —  JVatural  religion,  or  natural  teleology,  evi- 
dences of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  observ- 
able in  the  constitution  of  nature  ;  —  opposed  to  re- 
vealed religion —  JVatural  sciences.  See  Sciences. 
Syn.  —  See  Native. 

NAT'U-EAL  fn&t'yu-r?!),  re.  1.  A  simpleton ;  an 
'idiot;  a  fool.     **  A  perfect  na^M?'a/."         Locke. 

2.  t  A  native;  an  original  inhabitant. 

The  inhabitants  and  natural.^  of  the  place.  Abbot. 

3.  t  A  gift  or  endowment  of  nature.    Wotton. 

4.  (Mus.)  A  character  used  to  contradict  u 
some  sharp  or  flat  previously  expressed  or  ^ 
understood.  Moore. 

NAT'y-RAL-BORN,  a.  Native  in  a  country ;  not 
alien.     "  Natural-born  subjects."      Blackstone. 

n.      1.    Mere 
Lavington. 
2.  The  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature  to  a  blind  force  acting  necessarily. 
He  [Bolingbroke]  was  of  that  sect  which,  to  avoid  a  more 
odious  name,  eJiosc  to  distinguish  itself  by  that  of  natu- 
ralism. Hurd. 

NAT'lT-RAL-IST  (nUt'yu-ral-Ist),  n.  1.  One  versed 
in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  or  natural  philos- 
ophy, more  especially  of  natural  history.  More. 

2.  A  believer  in  naturalism  ;  a  deist. 

A  naturalist,  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  a  denier  of  re- 
vealed truth:  he  is  now  an  investigator,  and  often  a  pious 
one,  of  nature  and  its  laws;  yet  the  word  has  remained  true 
to  its  etymology  all  the  while.  Trench. 

NAT-y-RAL'l-TY,  a.    Naturalness,    [r.]     Smith. 

NAT-y-RAL-I-ZA'TION,  ».  The  act  of  naturaliz- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  naturalized.       Bacon. 

NAT'y-RAL-IZE  (n&t'yu-r?l-lE),  v.  a.  [i.  natu- 
ralized ;  pp.  NATURALIZING,  NATURALIZED.] 

1.  To  render  natural ;  to  make  easy  by  habit. 
Custom  has  noiuralized  his  labor  to  him.  South. 

2.  To  receive  or  adopt  as  native  ;  to  invest 
with  the  privileges  of  native  subjects  or  citizens. 

The  Irish  might  not  be  naturalized  witliout  damage  to 
themselves  or  the  crown.  Davies. 

II  NAT'U-RAL-LY  (nat'yii-rjl-le),  ad.    1.  In  a  nat- 
ural manner  ;  according  to  nature.  South. 
2.  Spontaneously ;  without  cultivation  or  art. 
There  is  no  place  where  wheat  naturally  grows.     JohTison. 

II  NAT'U-RAL-NESS  (n&t'yu-rfil-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  natural.  South. 

II  NAT'URE  (nat'yur)  [ni'chlir,  ,S.  J.  Wr. ;  na'chur, 
W. ;  nii'tur,  F.  C. ;  nat'yijr,  Ja.  K. ;  na'tyur,  Scott; 


NAT'y-R.^L-I§M    (nat'yu-rfil-lzm), 
state  of  nature. 
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iia'tur,  colloquially  na'chor,  Sm.  "There  is  a 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  if  written 
iia-ter,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided/* 
Wal/cerjy  n.  [L.  natura ;  nascor,  iicUus,  to  be 
bom  ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  natura  ;  Fr.  riature.'] 

1.  The  system  of  created  things ;  the  creation ; 
the  world ;  the  universe. 

If  their  dam  may  be  judge,  the  young  apes  are  the  most 

beautiful  thiogs  in  nature.  Giant  ill- 

A'atvre  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night; 

God  eaid.  Let  Newton  be;  and  all  was  tight.  Pope. 

And  look  through  jiature  up  to  nature'e  God-  I'ope. 

O.  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  which  Tiaturetoher  votary  yields!  Beattie. 

>e^  "  The  term  nature  is  used  sometimes  in  a  wid- 
er, sometimes  in  a  narrower  extension.  When  em- 
ployed in  its  most  extensive  meaning,  it  embraces  the 
two  worlds  of  mind  and  matter.  When  employed  in 
its  most  restricted  signification,  it  is  a  synonyme  for 
the  latter  only,  and  is  then  used  in  contradistinction 
to  the  former."    Hamilton. 

JSr-cj^  "  The  word  nature  has  been  used  in  two  senses  j 
viz.,  actively  and  passively,  energetic  and  material. 
In  the  first  it  signifies  the  inward  principle  of  what- 
ever is  requisite  for  the  reality  of  a  thing  as  existent. 
...  In  the  second  or  material  sense  of  the  word  nature, 
we  mean  by  it  the  sum  total  of  all  things,  so  far  as 
they  are  objects  of  our  senses,  and  consequently  of 
possible  experience,  — the  aggregate  of  phenomena, 
whether  existing  for  our  outward  senses  or  for  our 
inner  sense."    Coleridge. 

2.  The  state,  properties,  or  essence  of  any 
particular  thing  or  class  of  things,  or  that  which 
constitutes  it  what  it  is.  "The  Cloture  of 
brutes.*'  Wilkhis. 

"Why  leaped  the  hills?  why  did  the  mountains  shake? 
What  ailed  them,  their  fixed  nc^ures  to  forsake?      Cowley. 

3.  The  soul  or  active  principle  of  the  universe ; 
the  creator,  author,  or  producer  of  things. 

Hear,  Nalwe,  hear!    Dear  goddess,  hear!  Shak. 

When  it  was  said  to  Anaxagoras,  The  Athenians  have 
condemned  you  to  die,  he  said.  And  Xature  them.       Bacon. 

^^  "  We  conceive  a  power  or  a  cause  distinct 
from  the  effects,  and  call  that  power  JVature,  which 
at  other  times  we  call  God."   Smart. 

SS'  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  what  men  com- 
monly call  the  course  of  nature^  or  the  power  of  iiat- 
ure.  The  course  of  nature,  truly  and  properly  speak- 
ing, is  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  God  producing 
certain  effects  in  a  continued,  regular,  constant,  and 
uniform  manner,  —  which  course  or  manner  of  acting, 
being  in  every  mavenjent  perfectly  arbitrary'',  is  as 
easy  to  be  altered  at  any  time  as  to  be  preserved." 
Clarke. 

4.  The  established  or  regular  course  of  things. 

My  end 
"Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence.  Shak. 

5.  The  constitution,  regular  course,  or  appear- 
ances of  things. 

The  works,  whether  of  poets,  painters,  moralists,  or  histo- 
rians, which  are  built  upon  general  nature,  live  for  ever. 

Beifnolds. 

6.  The  constitution  or  aggregate  powers  of  a 
body,  especially  of  a  living  one. 

"When  physicians  say  that  nature  is  strong.  Boyle. 

7.  Sort;  kind;  species;  particular  character. 
"A  dispute  of  this  natm-eJ"  Dryden. 

8.  Adaptation  to  nature  ;  accordance  with,  or 
conformableness  to,  truth  or  reality. 

Only  nature  can  please  those  tastes  which  are  unprejudiced 
and  refined.  Addison. 

9.  Natural  affection  or  reverence.  Pope. 

10.  Temper;  disposition;  as,  "  Good  nature." 

11.  An  intelligent  being. 

That  reverence  wMch  is  due  to  a  superior  nature.     Addison. 
Law  of  nature.     See  Law^. 
Syn.  —  See  Kind. 

II  fXAT'URE,  V.  a.  To  endow  with  natural  qual- 
ities. Gower, 

II  NAT'l'RED  (nat'yurd),  a.  Disposed  by  nature  ; 
having  a  nature  or  disposition  ;  —  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  good-natwed,  ill-natured.  Johnson. 

IJtJVAT'URE-LESS,  u.  Not  consonant  with  nat- 
ure ;  unnatural.  MiUon. 

NAT'UR-iifM,  n.    Naturalism,     [r.]     Dunglison. 

II  tXAT'L'R-lST  (nat'yur-ist),  n.  One  who  ascribes 
all  things  to  nature  ;  a  naturalist.  Boyle. 

fXA-TU'RI-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  produced  by  nature.  Brovme. 

fXAU'FRAC^E  (naw"'fr9j),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  naiifragi- 
um."]     Shipwreck.  Bacon. 

tNAU'FRA-GOOs,  a.  [L.  navfragus.']  Causing 
ship^vreck.  Bp.  Taylor. 


NAUGHT  (niwt),  n.  [M.  Goth,  niicaiht;  A.  S. 
navmhtj  jmuriht,  nawhtj  rmuht,  naht,  noht ;  ne, 
not,  and  touht,  vdht,  a  wight,  a  whit,  any  thing, 
aught ;  Old  Ger.  niovnht^  niewet,  niwitj  niuwet^ 
nieht,  niht,  nicht,  niet,  nit,  niut ;  Ger.  nichts.'] 
Nothing ;  —  often  written  nought,  to  distinguish 
iXiToiD.  naught,  2iA.].  **J\'ai/^A^  but  truth."  iShak. 
To  set  at  naughty  to  regard  or  esteem  as  of  no  value  ; 
to  despise.  "  Why  dost  Ihou  set  at  naugH  thy  broth- 
er? "  Rom.  xi\'.  10. 

NAUGHT  (nawt),  a.  Of  no  value;  worthless;  bad; 
naughty  ;  vile  ;  base.  "  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught, 
saith  the  buyer."  Prov.  xx.  14. 

NAUGHT  (n-awt),  ad.    In  no  degree;  not  at  all. 

xAUGH'T|-LY  (naw'te-l?)»  od-  Ii^  a  naughty 
manner ;  wickedly  ;  perversely.  Shak. 

NAUGH'T}-NESS  (niw'te-nes), n.  1.  Wickedness; 
badness  ;  iniquity  ;  vice. 

Transgressors  shall  be  taken  in  their  own  naugJiliness. 

l^rov.  xiv.  10. 

2.  Slight  vrickedness,  as  of  children  ;  per- 
verseness ;  forwardness.  Johnson. 

tNAUGHT'LY,  ad.     Naughtily.        Mir.  for  Mag. 

NAuGII'TY  (naw'te),  «.  1.  Worthless ;  bad. 
^^  Xaughiy  figs."  Jer.  xxiv.  2. 

2.  Unfit;  unfavorable.  "A7ia2ighty  night  to 
swim  in."  iihak. 

3.  Wicked  ;  sinful ;  corrupt. 

A  naughty  person,  a  wicked  man,  walketh  with  a  froward 
mouth.  Prov,  vi.  12. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world,  SliaX: 

4.  Mischievous  ;  perverse  ;  froward.  Dryden. 
g^-  "  It  is  now  seldom  used  but  in  the  latter  sense 

in  speaking  to  children,  or  in  ludicrous  censure." 
Smart. 

NAU'LA^^E,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  vavXov ;  vavg,  a  ship.] 
Money  paid  for  passage  in  a  ship,  [e,.]    Bailey. 

NAU'MA-jCHY  (nSiw'ma-ke),  n.  [Gr.  vavfiavia  ; 
vausf  a  ship,  and  ^aj)^/;,  a  combat ;  L.  naumachia ; 
Fr.  naumachie.'] 

1.  A  naval  combat ;  —  generally  applied  to  a 
mock  naval  combat.  Lovelace. 

2.  {Roma?i  A7it.)  The  representation  of  a  sea- 
fight  :  —  the  place  where  such  engagements  were 
exhibited.  W.  Smith. 

NAUS'CO-PY,  n.  [Fr.  nauscopie ;  Gr.  vav^,  a  ship, 
and  oKOTTiu},  to  look  at.]  The  art  of  discovering 
the  approach  of  ships  at  a  distance.  Maty. 

NAU'S^-A  (nS-w'she-g),  n.  [L-,  from  Gr.  vavaia  ; 
vavg,  a  ship  ;  It.  nausea ;  Fr.  naiisee."]  Seasick- 
ness ;  sickness  of  the  stomach  ;  inclination  to 
vomit ;  qualm ;  loathing  ;  disgust.         Dodsley. 

NAU'S?-AXT  (naw'she-ant),  n.  {Med.)  A  sub- 
stance that  excites  nausea.  Dunglison. 

NAU'Sg-ATE  (n3.w'she-at),  v.  n.  [L.  nauseo,  7iait~ 
seatus ;  nausea;  It.  natiseare.']  [z.  xauseated  ; 
2}p.  XAL'SKATING,  NAUSEATED.]  To  feel  incli- 
nation to  vomit ;  to  grow  squeamish  ;  to  feel 
disgust. 

We  are  apt  to  nauseate  at  very  good  meat,  when  we  know 
that  an  ill  cook  did  drees  it.  Jieynolds. 

NAU'sp-ATE  (niw'she-at),  V.  a.  1.  To  loathe; 
to  reject  with  disgust;  to  abhor;  to  abominate. 

Ufany  [dishes]  are  cried  up  in  one  age  which  are  flecried 
and  nauseated  in  another.  Browne. 


Dryden. 


The  act  of 
Bp.  Ball. 

Exciting 
Bailey. 


2    To  make  to  vomit ;  to  sicken. 
3.  To  affect  with  disgust. 

He  let  go  his  hold  ...  as  if  he  were  naupeated.  Swift. 

NAU'S5;-AT-ING  (naw'she-at-jng),  ;?.  u.  Exciting 
nausea  or  disgust. 

NAU-Sp-A'TION  (n-aw-she-a'shun),  n. 
nauseating;  a  loathing;  disgust. 

NAU'Sf^-A-TIVE    (naw'she-5-tiv),    a. 
nausea ;  nauseous,     [r.] 

NAU'SEOUS  (naw'shus),a.  [Ij.  natiseosus;  nausea, 
nausea ;  It.  ^  Sp,  naziseoso,']  Exciting  or  pro- 
ducing nausea ;  loathsome;  disgusting.  "Nau- 
seous and  unwholesome  weeds."  Walsh. 

NA  U'SEOrS-LY  (ngiw'shus-le),  ad.  Loathsomely ; 
disgustingly.  Dryden. 

NAU'SEOUS-NESS  (niw'shus-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  nauseous ;  loathsomeness.       Dryden. 

NAU'TIC,  }  „_    j-(jj._  yavTiKdg  ;  vafcri/f,  a  sailor; 

NAU'TI-CAL,  )  vavs,  a  ship  ;    L.  nauticus ;    It.  ^ 


Sp.  nautico  ;  Fr.  nautique.]  Pertaining  to  sail- 
ors, or  to  navigation  ;  naval ;  marine ;  maritime. 
Syn.  —  JVautical  (L.  vuuta,  a  sailor)  signifies  be- 
longing to  a  sailor,  or  to  navigation  ;  maritime  and  ma- 
rine (L.jnare.sea.)  signify  belonging  to  the  sea  ;  naval 
(L.  nacis,  a  ship)  signifies  belonging  to  a  ship.  J^'au- 
tical  is  a  scientific  term,  relating  to  navigation.  J^Tau- 
tical  instruction,  skill,  calculations,  tables,  almanac; 
maritime  town,  country,  laws  ;  marine  stores  ;  jiacal 
officers,  uniform,  force,  tactics. 

NAU'T!-LlTE,n.  {Geol.)  A  fossil  nautilus.  P. Cyc. 

\AU'T[-LUS,  7Z. ;  "gLlj.  nau'  Ti-Li ;  Eng.  nau'ti- 
LLS-Ef^.  [L.,  from  Gr.  vavriiog;  vahrnst  a  saUor.] 
{Conch.)  A  genus  of  tetrabranchiate,  cephalop- 
odous  moUusks,  having  a  chambered  shell  with 
simple  septa,  perforated  in  the  centre,  concave 
towards  the  outlet  of  the  shell,  and  with  the  last 
chamber  the  largest,  and  containing  the  body  of 
the  animal.  Brande. 

NA'VAL,  a.  [h.navalis\  navis  {Gx.vavg),  a  ship; 
It.  navaU  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  iiaxal.'] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  ships.  "The  first 
naval  triumph."  Raleigh. 

2.  Consisting  of  ships  ;  as,   "  A  JiatraZ  force." 
Syn.  —  See  Nautical. 

fNA'VAL^,  7t.  ^Z.    Naval  affairs.    Ld.  Clarendon. 

XA'VARjCH,  «.  [Gr.  vabap-^^os;  vav^,  a  ship,  and 
apx_ii},  to  command  ;  L.  naTa7xhu^.']  The  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  in  ancient  Greece.     Mitford. 

NA'VAKjCH-Y,  n.  [Gr.  vavap^ia,  the  office  of  a 
navarch,  —  See  Xav.\kch.]  The  science  of 
managing  ships  ;  navigation.         Sir  W.  Petty. 

NAVE,  71.  [A.  S.  nafu,  na^a;  Dut.  nave',  Ger. 
nahe  :  Dan.  nav  ;  Sw.  no/;] 

1.  The  centre  or  middle  part  of  a  wheel,  into 
which  the  end  of  the  axletree  is  inserted,  and 
from  which  the  spokes  radiate.  Shak. 

2.  The  middle  or  body  of  a  church,  extending 
from  the  inner  door  from  the  choir,  being  the 
part  between  the  side  aisles  or  wings.     Ayliffe. 

XA'VEL  (na'vl),  n.  [A.  S,  nafela,  nafol;  Ger. 
nabel;  Dan.  noble  ;  Sw.  7iajle  ;  Icel.  nabU,  najli. 
—  Gr.  dfj(})a/.6s 't  L.  umbilicus.  —  Sansc.  7iabhi.^ 
{Anat.)  A  round  cicatrix  in  the  centre  of  the 
abdomen,  which,  being  an  aperture  in  the  fcetus, 
afforded  passage  to  the  umbilical  cord. Dung Uson, 

XA'VEL— GALL,  n.  A  gall  or  bruise  on  a  horse's 
back,  over  against  the  navel.  Johnson. 

XA'VELLED  (na'vld),  w.  Having  a  navel.  Byron. 

XA'VEL-STRIXG,  n.  The  umbilical  cord.  Dryden. 

XA'VEL-WORT  (na'vl-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  succulent  plants  ;   Cotyledon.  Loudon. 

NA'VEW  (na'vu),  rt.  [A.  S.  ncepe.  —  L.  napus ;  It. 
napo ;  Sp.  nabo ;  Old  Fr.  naveau ;  Fr.  navet.'^ 
A  plant  resembling  the  turnip,  but  smaller,  and 
with  a  spindle-shaped  root ;  Brassica  napus ;  — 
sometimes  called  French  turnip.  Miller. 

NA-VIC'U-LAR,  a.  [X.  naticularis ;  navicula,  dim, 
of  navis,  a  ship  ;  Fr.  naviculaireJ] 

1.  Relating  to  boats.  Bailey.    ^^^^r<H^ 

2.  {Anat.^  &  Bot.)  Shaped  Uke  a  ^^^^ 
boat ;  cymbiform. 

J^avicular  bone,  the  first  bone  of  the  first  row  of  the 
wrist :  —  the  bone  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  astragalus 
and  inner  part  of  the  foot ;  scaphoid  bone.  Dunglison. 

NAV-I-GA-BIL'I-TY,  «.  Navigableness.    Ed.  Rev. 

NAV'I-GA-BLE,  a.  [L.  navigahiUs  ;  narigo,  navi- 
qare,  to  sail ;  Fr.  Tiavigable.  —  See  Navigate.] 
That  may  be  navigated  or  passed  in  vessels. 
"  Navigable  rivers."  Raleigh. 

NAV'I-GA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  navigable.  Bailey. 

XaVI-GA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  navigable  manner;  so 
as  to  be  navigated.  Wright. 

NA V'J-GANT,  n.     A  navigator.  Hackluyt. 

NAV'l-GATE,  v.  rt.  [h.  navigo,  7iavigatus;  7iavis, 
a  ship,  and  ago,  to  lead,  to  direct ;  It.  mzvigare ; 
Sp.  navegar  ;    Fr.  navigiter.']     [i.  navigated  ; 

pp.    XAVIGATING,     NAVIGATED.]      To    guide     OP 

direct  the  course  of  a  vessel  or  vessels  over  the 
water ;  to  pass  by  water ;  to  sail. 

The  Phcenicians  navigated  to  the  extremitieB  of  the  west- 
ern ocean.  Arbuthnot. 

NAV'I-GATE,  v.  a.  1.  To  pass  on  or  over  in  a 
vessel  or  vessels  ;  to  sail  on  or  over. 
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DruBus,  the  father  of  the  Empcroi-  Claudius,  wna  the  flrBt 
who  navii;ated  the  northern  ocean.  Arbutlmot. 

2.  To  Steer  or  manage  in  sailing ;  to  guide  or 

direct  the  course  of,  as  a  vessel.  Wright. 

NAv-1-gA'TION,  n.  [L.  navigatio ;  It.  naviga- 
zione  ;  Sp.  navigacion  ;  Fr.  navigation.} 

1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  navigating. 

The  loadstone  is  that  great  help  to  navigation.         Bacon. 

2.  An  art  or  science  by  which  a  mariner  is 
taught  to  conduct  his  ship  from  one  place  to 
another.  Brande. 

3.  Ships  collectively,     [r.] 

Though  the  yeasty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  naviuation  up.  Shak. 

NAV'!-gA-TOR,  n.  1.  One  who  navigates;  a 
sailor;  a  seaman.  2'emple. 

2.  A  laborer  employed  upon  earth-work  cut- 
tings for  railways,  &c.  ;  a  navvy.        Simmonds. 

NA-Vi(?'5R-0US,  a.  [L.  navis,  a  ship,  and  gero, 
to  bear.]     Capable  of  floating  vessels.     Blount. 

nAv'VY,  ».  [A  corruption  of  nami/a^oc]  A  la- 
borer who  works  upon  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments for  railways,  &c.;  a  digger.  Wright. 

NA'VY,  «.     [L.  navis,  a  ship,  from  Gr.  i/auf.] 

1.  A  fleet  of  ships. 

The  7iavy  of  Hiram  brought  gold  from  Ophir.     1  Kinr/s  x.  11. 

2.  All  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  a  nation. 
The  first  ship,  properly  so  called,  of  the  Britisli  navj/,  was 

built  by  Henry  Vil.  Brundc. 

3.  The  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the 
ships  of  war  of  a  nation.  Smart. 

NA'VY-COAED,  n.  The  court  of  admiralty;  a 
board  of  navy  commissioners.  Mead. 

tNAwL,  n.     An  awl.  Fotherby. 

NAY,  ad.     [A.  S.  na,  ne.  —  See  No.] 

1.  A  word  of  negation  or  refusal ;  no  ;  — now 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  no. 

Whilst  one  says  only  yea,  and  t'other  nay,         Denham. 

2.  Not  only  so,  but  more  ;  a  word  of  amplifi- 
cation ;  as,  "  I  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  it  is  so." 

Syn.—  See  Indeed. 

fNAY,  m.     Denial;  refusal.  Radcliffe. 

t  NAY,  V.  a.     To  refuse.  Holinshed. 

fNAY'WARD,  re.     Tendency  to  denial.  ShaJc. 

tNAY'WORD    (-wiird),   n.      1.  A  proverbial   re- 
proach ;  a  by-word.  Shak. 
2.  A  watch-word.                                        Sha/c. 

NAZ-A-EENE',  n.  [Gr.  Na^ap^ji'iip ;  Na^afiO,  Naz- 
areth.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Nazareth,  or  a  follower  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  a  Christian  ;  ^ —  a  term  used 
by  the  Jews  in  contempt.  "  A  ringleader  of  the 
sect  of  the  Nazarenes.'*  Acts  xxiv.  5. 

2.  (Theol.)  One  of  those  Christians  who, 
about  A.  D.  66,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Jewish  war,  are  said  to  have  retired  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Pella,  on  account  of  their  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  Mosaic  law.  Eden. 

NAZ'A-EITE,  «.      [Heb.   1t3,   to  separate   one's 

self.]  A  Jew  who,  by  certain  acts  of  self-denial, 
consecrated  himself,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to 
the  service,  worship,  and  honor  of  God.  Num.  vi. 

NAZ'A-E1T-I,^M,  n.  The  doctrines  or  the  practice 
of  the  Nazarites.  Wright. 

NAZE,  re.  [A.  S.  nees.  See  Ness.]  A  promon- 
tory; a  cliif ;  a  headland.  Smart. 

fNE  {aeorae),ad.  [A. S.]  Neither;  not.  Spenser. 

NE-A-CO'MJ-AN,  a.  (Geol.)  Noting  a  group  of 
rocks  in  the'  cretaceous  system.  St.  John. 

t  NEAF  (nSf),  re-    [Icel.  my?.]    Afist;neif.    Shak. 

NEAL  (nel),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  analan,  to  kindle.]  \i. 
NEALED  ;  pp.  NEALING,  NEALED.]  To  temper, 
as  glass  or  metals,  by  heat ;  to  anneal.    Boyle. 

NEAL  (nel),  V.  re.  To  be  tempered  by  heat ;  to  be 
annealed,     [k.]  Bacon. 

NEAP,  re.     [See  Nape.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  supporting  the  fore  part 
of  a  loaded  car  or  wagon  ;  a  nape.        Holloway. 

2.  Draught-pole  of  a  cart  or  wagon  ;  —  also 
written  neep.   [Local,  Eng.  and  U.  S.]    Wright. 

NEAP  (nep),  a.     [A.  S.  nep.]    Noting  the  lowest 


tides  in  the  month,  occurring  when  the  attractions 
of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
are  exerted  in  directions  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  or  about  four  or  five  days  before  the  new 
and  full  moons  ;  —  opposed  to  spHng-tides.  — 
Written  also  neep.  Brande. 

NEAP,  n.    A  neap-tide,     [e.]  Hakewill. 

NEAPED  (nipt),  a.  (A'aut.)  Left  aground  by  the 
tide,  as  a  ship  ;  —  particularly,  left  aground  on 
the  height  of  the  spring-tide,  so  that  she  cannot 
be  floated  till  the  return  of  the  next  spring-tide ; 
beneaped.  Dana. 

NE-A-P6l'I-tAN,  re.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  an  in- 
habitant of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Shak. 

NE-.\-P6l'J-TAN,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  Naples. 
"jVcapoKtore  troops."  P.  Cyc. 

NEAP'— tIdE,  re.  One  of  the  lowest  tides  in  the 
month.  —  See  Neap.  Crabb. 

NEAR  (ner),  a.  [A.  S.  neah,  neh  ;  comp.  nearra  ; 
sup.  nyghst,  neahst: — Dut.  na;  Ger.  nahe; 
Dan.  ncer;  Sw.  ntira  ;  Icel.  rea.] 

1.  Not  far  distant  in  place,  time,  or  degree  ; 
not  far  removed  ;  nigh ;  neighboring ;  adjacent. 

2.  Closely  related  or  allied  by  blood. ,  "  I  am 
thy  near  kinsman."  Ruth  iii.  12. 

3.  Closely  attached ;  intimate  ;  familiar.  '*I-Iis 
kinsmen  and  near  friends."  Acts  x.  24. 

4.  Close  ;  not  free,  or  rambling. 

Hannibal  Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the  most 
poetical,  and  the  most  sonorous  of  translations  of  the  .^Eneid. 

DryOea. 

5.  Short ;  direct ;   straight.     "  Nearest  way." 

6.  Affecting  ;  touching  ;  dear. 

A  matter  of  so  great  and  near  concernment.         Locke. 

7.  Close ;  parsimonious.  "  A  near,  and  hard, 
and  bucking  chapman."  Hales. 

8.  Next  to  the  rider  about  to  mount,  or  to 
the  driver  afoot ;  left ;  —  opposed  to  off;  as, 
"The  nearside";  "The  near  horse  in  a  team." 

Syn.  ^JVcar  is  less  definite  than  close.  Houses 
may  be  near  to  each  other,  without  being  close.  A 
near  relation  :  near  home  ;  a  near  or  nigh  place  ;  a 
dear  or  familiar  friend  ;  an  intimate  acquaintance  ;  a 
close  connection. 

"  JVear  (Teutonic  nmcher)  and  next  (Teutonic  nmchst) 
are  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of  the 
same  adjective.  J^car  has  corruptly  become  positive. 
My  next  ueiglibor,  my  near  neighbor,  my  nigii  neigh- 
bor, describe  the  superlative,  the  secondary,  and  the 
less  definite  degree  of  contiguity."  fVm.  Taylor. 

NEAR,  ad.     1.  Almost ;  within  a  little  ;  nearly. 

^ear  about  the  yearly  value  of  the  land.  Locke. 

2.  Closely,  as  by  birth  or  alliance. 
The  Earl  of  Armagnac,  near  knit  to  Charles.  SJiak. 

NEAR  (her),  prep.  At  no  great  distance  from  ; 
close  to  ;  nigh.    "  He  is  near  the  city."     Riley. 

NE.4R,  V.  a.    [»'.  NEAEED  ;  pp.  SEARING,  NEAEED.] 

To  come  or  draw  near  ;  to  approach.  "  That 
lord  that  7iears  you."  Heywood. 

NEAE,  ».  re.  To  draw  near ;  —  a  nautical  expres- 
sion ;  as,  "The  vessels  neared  fast." 

NEAE'-COM-ING,  u..     Coming  soon.        Fairfax. 

NEAR'-LEGGED  (-ISgd),  a.  Travelling  with  the 
feet  too  near  together  so  as  to  interfere,  as  a 
horse.  Shak. 

NEAR'LY,  ad.     1.  At  no  great  distance. 

2.  closely  ;  intimately ;  as,  "  Nearly  related." 

3.  Parsimoniously  ;  penuriously.       Johnson. 

4.  Almost ;  within  a  little  ;  well  nigh. 

NEAR'N^SS,  re.  1.  State  of  being  near ;  small 
distance;  adjoining;  —  opposed  to  remoteness. 

2.  Close  alliance  by  blood  or  affection.  Bacon. 

3.  Parsimony  ;  penuriousness. 

It  shows  in  the  king  aneame.is.but  yet  with  a  kind  of  just- 
ness. So  these  little  prains  of  gold  and  silver  helped  not  a 
little  to  make  up  the  great  heap.  Bacon. 

NEAR'-SlGHT-fD  (n5r'sit-?d),  «.  Seeing  but  a 
short  distance  ;  short-sighted.  Goldsmith. 

NEAR'-SlGHT-5D-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
near-sighted.  Sat.  Mag. 

NEAR'-tJSH-?R-lNG,  u.  Advancing  from  no  great 
distance.  Milton. 

NEAT  (net),  re.  [A.  S.  neat,  nyten,  niten,  cattle ; 
Dan.rearf;  Icel.naut;  Sw.niit;  Scot. nolt, nowt ; 
Old  Eng.  reoM!;.  —  Jhre  derives  it  from  A.  S.  neo- 
tan,  niotan,  nyttian,  to  make  use  of;    Richard- 


son, from  hnitan,  to  butt  or  strike  with  the 
horns.]  Animals  of  the  bovine  genus,  as  cows, 
oxen,  &c. 

The  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf 
Are  all  called  neat.  Shak, 

His  droves  of  asses,  camels,  herds  of  neat, 
And  flocks  of  sheep.  Sandys. 

Xj£^  Very  seldom  used  for  a  single  animal,  except 
in  such  phrases  as,  "  A  neat^s  tongue,"  "  A  neat's 
foot,"  &c. 

NEAT  (net),  a.  [L.  nitidus  ;  It.  reeWo;  Fr.  net.— 
Dut.  net ;  Sw.  naitto."] 

1.  Clean ;  entirely  free  from  dirt ;  tidy ;  as, 
"  The  apartments  are  kept  neat." 

2.  Cleanly  ;  scrupulously  avoiding  dirt ;  nice 
in  regard  to  cleanliness  ;  as,  "  A  neat  cook." 

3.  Pure ;  without  adulteration ;  unmixed ;  net. 
"Our  old  wine,  neat."  Chapman. 

4.  Without  extraneous  ornaments ;  in  good 
taste ;  chaste ;  trim. 

The  thoughts  are  plain,  . .  .  the  expression  humble,  yet  as 
pure  as  the  language  will  afford;  neat,  but  not  florid:  easy, 
and  yet  lively.  I'ope. 

5.  Clever  ;  cunning ;  adroit,     [e.] 

By  thy  leave,  my  neat  scoundrell.  B.  Jonson. 

6.  Clear ;  after  every  deduction ;  net ;  as, 
"  Neat  weight."     [In  this  sense  written  net.'] 

NEAT'-CAT-TLE,  n.     Cows,  oxen,  &c. 

NEAT'-HEED,  re.  [A.  S.  neathyrde  ;  neat,  cattle, 
and  hyrde,  a  keeper.]  One  who  has  the  care  of 
cattle.  Tusser. 

t  NEAT— HoOsE,  re.  A  house  for  cows.  Massinger. 

t  NEAT'J-FY,  V.  a.    To  make  neat.       Chapman. 

NEAT'— lAND,  re.  Land  granted  or  let  to  yeoman- 
ry. Crabb. 

NEAT'LY,  ad.     In  a  neat  manner.  Pope. 

NEAT'NfSS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
neat ;  spruceness ;  cleanliness.  Bacon. 

NEAT'RfSS,  re.  A  female  who  takes  care  of 
cattle  ;  a  female  neat-herd.    [ll.]  Warner. 

NEAT'S'-FOOT  (-ffit),  re.  The  foot  of  an  ox,  cow, 
&c.  —  See  Neat. 
J^eaVs-foot  oil,  oil  obtained  by  boiling  calves'  feet. 

Brande. 

NEB,  re.  [A.  S.  neb ;  Belg.  nebbe  ;  Dut.  neb,  sneb ; 
Ger.  schnabel;  Dun.  neb ;  Icel.  neiJ>,nef;  Sw. 
naf;  Scot,  neb."] 

1.  The  nose  ;  the  mouth.  Shak. 

2.  The  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird  ;  nib.  Jamieson. 

NE'E^L,  re.  [Heb.  iSS  ;  Gr.  vtijila  ;  L.  nabliiim.] 
Among  the  Hebrews,  a  large  stringed  instru- 
ment of  the  harp  kind.  Kitto. 

NBB'-NEB,  re.  The  East  Indian  name  for  the 
rind  of  the  fruit  of  Mimosa  cineraria;  —  also 
called  bablah.  Ure. 

M'EB '  U-LM,  re. ;  pi.  NEB '  i;-LJE.  [L.,  mist,  'fog ; 
Gr.  vi^oi ;  vitpUri,  a  cloud.] 

1.  (Astron.)  A  faint,  misty  appearance  among 
the  stars,  itself  often  resolved  by  the  telescope 
into  innumerable  stars. 

The  Galaxy  or  Milky  Way  presents  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  large  netmlce.  Olmsted. 

2.  {Med.)  A  slight  speck  on  the  cornea  :  —  a 
mist  or  cloud  suspended  in  the  urine.  Dunglison. 

NEB'U-LAE,  a.     Pertaining  to  nebuloe. 

J^ebular  hypothesis,  or  nebular  theory,  a  hypothesis 
advanced  by  Laplace,  which  supposes  the  gradual 
formation  of  planets  from  nebulou.s  matter.    Jlerschcl. 

NEB'ULE,  re.     1.  t  A  little  cloud.  Chaucer. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  ornament ^^^ 

of  a  zigzag  form,  but  with-  r-m — r  mi  a 

out  angles,  common  in  ^i/B.lll^lM&mM^ 
Saxon  and  Norman  build-  'W^eaSMSP^W^ 
ings.  Francis. 

NEB-U-LOSE',  a.    Nebulous,     [e.]  Derham. 

NEB-U-LOS'J-TY,  re.  [L.  ncbulositas.']  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  nebulous.        Phil.  Mag. 

NfiB'U-LOOs,  a.  [L.  nebuhsus ;  nebula,  mist,  fog.] 
1.'  Cloudy  ;  misty  ;  hazy.  Johnson. 

2.  (Astron.)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a 

nebula. 

J^ebulous  stars,  stars  concentrically  surrounded  by 

a  circular  disk  or  atmosphere  of  faint  light.  Hcrschel. 

NEB'U-LOys-NESS,  n.  Mistiness ;  cloudiness  ; 
nebtilosity.  Bp.  Gauden. 
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N^g-J^S-SA'RI-AN,  n.  An  advocate  of  the  doctrine 
of  philosophical  necessity;  a  necessitarian;  — 
opposed  to  libertarian.  Priestley. 

The  only  question  in  dispute  between  the  advocates  of 
philosophical  lilierty  and  the  nec^siia/ia/w  is  this ;  — whether 
volition  can  take  place  independently  of  motive.       Belsham. 

NEQ-ipS-SA'Rl-AN,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
necessarians. '  ''Necessarian  views."     Brande. 

NEg'^S-SA-RIE?  {-x\z.),n.pl.  Things  necessary 
or  indispensable ;  things  not  only  convenient, 
but  needful.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  J^ecBssaries  of  life  ;  necessities  of  nature. 

NE(;;'eS-SA-R|-LY,  ad.  1.  By  necessity  ;  so  as 
not  possibly  to  be  otherwise  ;  consequently. 

2.  Indispensably ;  so  as  not  to  be  omitted, 
and  the  end  attained.  Hooker. 


The  state  or  the  quality 
Jomison. 


NEC'^IS-SA-RI-NESS,  u. 
of  being  necessary. 

NE9'^S-SA-RY,  a.  [L.  neoessarius  ;  necesse,  un- 
avoidable ;  ne,  not,  and  cedo,  cessics,  to  go  away  ; 
It.  (Sr  Sp.  necessario;  Fr.  necessaire.] 

X.  That  must  be ;  that  cannot  but  be ;  inev- 
itable ;  unavoidable. 

Death,  a  Jif  cessuj-y  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come.  S/iak. 

2.  That  cannot  be  omitted,  and  the  end  at- 
tained ;  indispensable  ;  requisite  ;  essential. 

A  certain  kind  of  temper  is  necessary  to  the  pleasure  and 
quiet  of  our  minds,  consequently  to  our  happiness;  and  that 
is,  holiness  and  goodpess.  TUlotson. 

3.  Acting  from  necessity  or  compulsion;  — 
opposed  to /ree;  as,  "Some  philosophers  sup- 
pose man  to  be  a  necessary  agent." 

4.  Decisive  by  inevitable  consequence ;  con- 
clusive.    "  By  any  necessary  inference."  White. 

Syn.  —  J^ecessary  is  a  term  of  extensive  applica- 
tion. Tilings  may  be  necessary  in  tlie  course  of  nature  ; 
as  it  is  necessary  for  all  men  once  to  die,  death  being 
necessary,  inevitable^  or  unanoidable.  Food  is  neces- 
sary  or  essential  for  the  support  of  life  ;  it  is  necessary 
or  requisite  to  obey  the  laws,  or  to  do  one's  duty.  In 
a  matter  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  it  may  bo  ezpedient  to 
seek  for  wise  counsel.  One  may  manage  to  do  with- 
out what  is  needful,  but  what  is  necessary  is  indispen- 
sable, and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  or  omitted. 

NEg'^lS-SA-RY,  71.  ;    pi.  NECESSARIES. 

1.  Something  necessary  or  indispensable  ;  — 
commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

2.  A  necessary  house  ;  a  privy.      Swinburne. 
Syn.  — See  Necessaries. 

N^-CES-SI-TA'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  ;  a  neces- 
sarian.—  See  Necessarian.  Smart, 

N^-CES'SI-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  necessitas,  necessita- 
tis, necessity.]  \i.  necessitated  ;  pp.  neces- 
sitating, NECESSITATED.] 

1.  To  bring  to  the  necessity  of  doing  any 
thing  ;  to  compel ;  to  force  ;  to  oblige. 

The  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  being  pressed  on  both  sides, 
■was  necessitated  to  draw  all  hia  army  into  York.     Clarendon. 

2.  To  render  necessary  or  indispensable. 

This  renders  his  poems  . . .  less  prave  and  majestic,  and 
. . .  necessitates  the  frequent  use  of  a  lower  style.  Pope. 

N^-CES-SI-TA'TION",  n.  The  state  of  not  being 
free,  but  subject  to  necessity. 

Free  from  necessitation,  I  say,  no  man  can  be.  Hobbes. 

fN^-CES'ST-TlED  (-ttd),  a.    Necessitous.    Shak. 

Njp-CES'Sl-TOtJS,  a.  [Fr.  n^eessiteux.}  Being  in 
want  of  necessaries  ;  needy;  poor.  ^' Necessi- 
tous  heirs  and  penurious  parents."     Arbuthnot. 


N^-Cfis'SI-TOUS-NfiSS,  v 
poverty ;  necessity. 


Pressing  want ;  need ; 
Burnet. 


fN^l-CES'SI-TUDE,  n.     [L.  necessitudo;  necesse, 
necessary.]     Necessitonsness.  Ylale. 

N^-CES'SJ-_TY,  n.    '  [Jj.  necessitas  ;   It.  necessita; 
Sp.  necesidad ;  Yr.  tipcessite.'] 

1.  Irresistible  force  ;  compulsion  ;  fatality. 

NecesaUy  and  chance 
Approach  not  me;  and  what  I  will  is  fate.  Milton. 

2.  State  of  being  necessary;  indispensable- 
ness ;  in  dispensability. 

We  see  tlie  necessity  of  an  augmentation  to  bring  the  ene- 
my to  reason.  Addison. 

3.  Inevitable  consequence. 

Good  nature,  or  beneficence  and  candor,  is  the  product  of 
right  reason,  which  of  necessity  will  give  allowance  to  the 
faiUngs  of  otliers.  Drydxn. 

4i.  Pressing  want  or  need ;  urgency. 


We  are  first  to  consult  our  own  necessities;  but  then  tlie 
necessities  oi  our  neighbors  have  a  Christian  right  lo  a  part 
of  what  we  have  to  spare.  L'Bstrauf/i:. 

5.  Something  necessary  or  indispensable  ;  — 
commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

These  should  be  hours  for  necessities. 

Not  for  delights.      -  ShaJc. 

if^  "  Logical  vecessity  is  that  which,  according  to 
the  terms  of  tlie  proposition,  cannot  but  be.  Thus  it 
is  necessary  that  man  be  a  rational  animal,  because 
these  are  tJie  terms  in  which  he  is  defined.  —  Moral 
necessity  is  that  without  which  the  effect  cannot  well 
be,  although,  absolutely  speaking,  it  may.  A  man 
who  is  lame  is  under  a  moral  necessity  to  use  some 
help,  but  absolutely  he  may  not.  —  Pliysical  necessity 
is  wlien  a  thing  is  necessary  according  to  physical 
causes.  —  Metaphysical  necessity  is  when  the  contrary 
cannot  be  conceded,  as  that  a  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part."    Fleming. 

Syn.  —  JSTecessity  is  more  pressing  than  need.  J^e- 
cessity  forces  us  to  act  for  ourselves  ;  in  our  need  we 
require  the  assistance  of  others.  A  time  of  need;  a 
case  of  necessity.  "A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  in- 
deed." '*  JVeccssiii/ has  no  law."  The  Tiecessities  of 
our  nature  ;  the  necessaries  of  life.  Habit  and  desire 
create  necessities ;  but  nature  requires  only  necessaries. 
—  See  Destiny,  Occasion. 

NECK,  n.  [A.  S.  hnecca,  necca;  Dut.  nek  ;  Old 
Ger.  nac;  Gei.nacken;  Han.  nakke ;  Sw.nacke.'] 

1.  That  part  of  an  animal's  body  between  the 
head  and  the  trunk.  Browne. 

2.  Any  part  corresponding  to  the  neck  of  an 
animal  in  things  inanimate  ;  as,  *'  The  neck  of 
a  bottle"  ;  "  The  neck  of  a  violin." 

The  access  of  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of  land.  Bacon. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  point  of  junction  between  the 
root  and  the  stem.  Gray. 

J^eck  of  a  column  or  capital,  (Arch.)  that  part  of  a 
column  between  the  annulet  of  the  capital  and  the 
astragal  at  the  top  of  the  sliaft.  Brande. — J^eck  and 
neck,  (^Horse-racing.)  even  ;  one  as  far  advanced  as  the 
other.  —  A  stiff  neck,  hauglitiness  ;  arrogance;  obsti- 
nacy. "  Speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck.'''*  Ps.  Ixxv.  5.  — 
To  harden  or  stiffen  the  neck,  to  grow  haughty,  obsti- 
nate, perverse,  or  rebellious.  JVc/i.  ix.  99. — To  tread 
on  the  neck  of,  to  crush  in  subjection  ;  to  tyrannize 
over;  to  oppress  ;  —  alluding  to  Jo.?A.  x.  94.  Scott. — 
To  break  the  neck  of,  to  kill ;  to  destroy.  Johnson. 

fNECK'A-TEE,  n.     A  neckerchief.  Johnson. 

NECK'-BEEF,  n.  The  coarse  flesh  of  the  neck  of 
cattle.     "  Cheap  as  neck-beef."  Swift. 

NECK'-CLOTH,  n.  A  cloth  or  handkerchief  for 
the  neck  ;  a  neckerchief.  Gay. 

NECKED  (nSk'ed  or  nekt),  a.  Having  a  neck  ;  — 
used  in  composition.  *' StifF-necAec?."   Denham. 

NECK'jgR-CHlEF  (nek'er-chif),  n.  A  kerchief  for 
the  neck  ;  a  cravat.  Stow. 

NECK'-HAND'K^R-CHIEF  (-hang'ker-chif),  n.  A 
handkerchief  worn  on  the  neck ;  a  cravat.  Ash. 

NECK'EACE,  n.  An  ornamental  chain,  o-r  string 
of  beads,  &c.,  worn  round  the  neck.  Poi^e. 

NECK'LACED  f-last),  a.  "Wearing  a  necklace,  or 
marked  as  with  a  necklace.  "  The  hooded  and 
the  nechlaced  snake."  Sir  W.  Jones. 


NECK'-LAND,  n. 

NECK'-MOULD, 

moulding. 

NECK'-PIECE,    a 
the  neck. 


A  long,  narrow  part  of  land. 

t.      {Arch.')     A  sraallj    convex 
Weale. 

An  ornament  or  defence  for 
Addison. 


NECK'TlE,  n.  A  neck-cloth  ;  a  cravat ;  ti  neck- 
handkerchief;  a  neckerchief. 

NECK'-VERSE,  n.  The  verse  formerly  read  by  a 
criminal,  claiming  benefit  of  clergy,  to  save 
himself  from  being  hanged  ;  the  first  verse  of 
the  fifty-first  Psalm,  beginning,  "Miserere  ?nei.^' 

Within  forty  foot  of  the  gallows,  conning  his  neck-verse. 

Old  Play. 

NECK'-WEED,  n.  Hemp,  in  ridicule,  — because 
used  in  hanging  criminals.  Johnson. 

NEC'RO-LITE,  n.  {Min.)  Necromite.  Brande. 
NECRO-LO^'IC,  >„.  Relating  to  necrology. 
NEC-RO-LOgt'l-CAL,  S  Gent.  Mag. 

Nj^l-CROL'g-^iST,  n.  One  who  gives  an  account 
of  deaths.  Smart. 

N5-CROL'Q-gjY,  n.  [Gr.  viKpoq,  a  corpse,  and 
Uyo^,  a  discourse.]  A  list  or  register  of  deaths, 
or  of  deceased  persons: — a  collection  of  bio- 
graphical notices  of  deceased  persons.   Brande. 


NEC'RO-MAN-CJgR,  n.  One  vrho  practises  necro- 
mancy ;  a  sorcerer  ;  a  conjurer.  Swift. 

NEC'RO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  vfKpofiavrtia  ;  viKpog,  a 
corpse,  and  /Auvnia,  divination  ;  L.  nec7'0}na7iiia.'\ 
The  art  of  foretelling  events  by  calling  up  the 
dead  and  questioning  them  ;  enchantment ;  con- 
j  uration.  Drayton . 

NEC'RO-mAn-T!C,  ;  a..   Pertaining  to  necro- 

NEC-RO-MAN'TI-CAL,  )  mancy.  Warton. 

NEC-RO-mAn'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  necromancy  ; 
by  conjuration  or  enchantment.  Gregory. 

NEC'RO-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  vIk^o^,  a  corpse.]  {Uin.) 
A  variety  of  felspar,  which,  when  struck,  gives 
off  a  fetid  odor  like  that  of  putrid  flesh.     Dana. 

N^-CUOPII'A-GAN,  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  a  family  of 
clavicorn  beetles,  which  feed  on  dead  and  de- 
composing animal  substances.  Brande. 

N^-CROPH'A-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  v€Kpo(p6yo5;  viKpog,  a 
corpse,  and  (pdyo),  to  eat.]  Feeding  on  dead  ani- 
mals, as  carrion-beetles.  Roget. 

J^E-CROPH'O-RtrS,  n.  [Gr.  viK^og,  a  corpse,  and 
0op£i<},  to  bear.]  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  which  bury  the  carcasses  of 
moleSj  frogs,  &c.,  in  order  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
them.  Bell. 


n:^-cr6p'o-lis. 


[Gr, 


corpse,  and  TT6?.ig,  .a  city.]     A  city  of  the  dead  ; 
ird. 


vfKo6~o?.is  ',     vtKpog, 

deal 
Stnart. 


a  cemetery ;  a  grave-yard 

NEC-RO-SCOP'IC,  )  a.     [Gr.  vIk^os,  a  corpse, 

NEC-RO-SCOP'I-CAL,  )  and  (7*f07r^w,  to  view.]  Re- 
lating to  post-mortem  examinations.  Seudamore. 

NJBl-CRO'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  viKpairis ;  viKpog,  a  corpse.] 

1.  (Med.)  Mortification; — particulai'ly morti- 
fication or  lifeless  state  of  a  bone.      Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  disease  consisting  of  small,  black 
spots,  below  which  the  substance  of  the  plant 
decays.  Brande. 

NfiC'TAR,  n.  ^  [Gr.  viKrap  ;  L.,  Sp.,  ^  Fr.  necfar.] 

1.  '!rhe  drink  of  the  gods.  Pope. 

2.  Any  very  pleasant  or  delicious  drink.  Shak. 

NJ^C-TA'R^-AL,  a.    1.  Likenectar;  nectarean. 
2.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a  nectary.         Smart. 

Nj^C-TA'R^-AN,  a.  Partaking  of,  or  like,  nectar ; 
very  sweet ;  delicious  ;  nectareal.  Burton. 

NEC'TARED  (-tjird),  a.  Imbued  with  nectar ; 
mingled  or  abounding  with  nectar.  Milton. 

N^C-TA'R^-OtJS,  a.  Resembling  nectar  ;  very 
sweet;  delicious;  nectarean.  Pope. 

N^C-TA'R^-OUS-LY,  ad.     Sweetly.  Wright. 

NEC-TAR-iF'5R-OUS,  a.  [L.  nectar,  nectar,  and' 
fero,  to  bear.]  Yielding  nectar  or  honey. LowrfoTi. 

NEC'TAR-INE,  ct.     Nectareous.  Milton. 

NEC'TAR-INE,  n.  A  fruit  with  a  smooth  rind, 
resembling  the  peach;  the  fruit  of  one  vari- 
ety of  the  Amygdalus  Persica,  or  common 
peach.  Loudon. 

fNEC'TAR-fZE,  V.  a.    To  sweeten.        Cock-eram. 

NEC'TAR-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  vfKrApeog  ;  vUrap,  nectar  ; 
L.  nectareus.']     Nectareous  ;  nectarean.  Milton. 

NEC'TA-RY,  n.  [Fr.  nectairc,  from  L.  necto^  to 
bind,  to  attach.]  {Bot.)  The  old  name  for  a 
petal  or  other  part  of  a  flower,  especially  of  a 
honey-bearing  plant,  as  the  hollow  spur-shaped 
petal  of  columbine,  or  the  long-clawed  petal  of 
monkshood.  Gray. 

J^EC~TU'RUS,n.  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  animals  re- 
sembling both  serpents  and  frogs,  found  in  the 
great  North  American  lakes.  P.  Cyc. 


[A.   S.   nmddre,   neddre^      An 
Chaucer. 


fNED'DER,    n. 

adder. 

NEED,  n,  [A.  S.  nead,  neod,  nyd,  ncd  ;  Dut.  nood ; 
Ger.  notli;  Dan.  nOd;  Icel.  naud;  Sw.  nod.— 
Bosworth  derives  A.  S.  nead  from  ne,  not,  and 
ead,  happiness,  prosperity ;  Serenius,  Tooke,  and 
Richardson,  from  neadan,  to  compel.] 

1.  The  state  of  requiring  relief  or  supply  ;  oc- 
casion or  necessity  for  something  ;  want;  ne- 
cessity.    "Immediate  are  my  needs.''         Shak. 

What  further  need  was  there  tliat  another  priest  should 
rise  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec?  Jfeh,  vii.  11. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RtTLE.  —  g,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;  £,  B,  £,  g,  hard;   §  as  z;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS, 


NEED 


956 


NEGLECTFUL 


2.  Want  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  indigence ; 
poverty ;  penury  ;  destitution ;  privation. 
Need  and  oppresBion  stareth  iix  thy  eyes, 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Necessity,  Occasion. 

NEED,  V.  a.  \i.  NEEDED  ;  pp.  needing,  needed.] 
To  want ;  to  lack  ;  to  require. 

They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician.  Matt.  ix.  12. 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs.  Shak, 

ij®=-  "  The  word  need  (though,  as  a  principal  verb 
transitive,  it  is  unquestionably  both  regular  and  com- 
plete, having  all  the  requisite  parts,  need,  needed.^  need- 
ing^ needed.,  and  being  necessarily  inflected  in  the  ui- 
dicative  present,  as,  I  need.,  thou  needest.,  he  needs  or 
ne.edetk)  is  so  frequently  used  without  inflection,  when 
placed  before  another  verb  to  express  a  necessity  of 
the  being,  action,  or  passion,  that  one  may  well  ques- 
tion whetlier  it  has  not  become,  under  these  circum- 
stances, an  auxiliary  of  the  potential  mood,  and 
therefore  proper  to  be  used,  like  all  the  other  auxilia- 
ries of  this  mood,  without  change  of  termination  ;  as, 
'  He  need  not  go,'  "    Gould  Brown. 

Grammarians  are  not  agreed  witii  respect  to  the  use 
of  need  or  needs  in  such  cases.  Arnold  says,  "  The 
verb  need  is  used  without  the  s  in  the  third  person 
singular  ;  as,  *  He  need  not  be  afraid.'  "  Dr.  Campbell 
says,  "  For  the  sake  of  analogy,  '  he  needs,  he  dares,^ 
are  preferable  to  '  he  need,  he  dai-e.''  " 

Syn.  — See  Lack. 

NEED,  V.  n.  To  be  wanted ;  to  be  necessary. 
*'  We  have  done  ...  all  that  needs."  Locke. 

NEED';^R,  lb.     One  who  needs  or  wants.        Shak. 

NEED'EUL,  a.      1.    Having  need ;    necessitous ; 

needy.     '*  In  such  a  needful  time."  Shak. 

2.  jNfecessary  ;  requisite  ;  essential.   "Things 

*  needful  for  defence."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Necessary. 
NEED'FUL-LY,  ad.     Necessarily.  B,  Jonson. 

NEED'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  needful. 
NEED'I-LY,  ad.  In  want ;  necessarily.  Johnson. 
NEED'I-NESS,  n.     "Want;  poverty;  need.  Baco7i. 

NEE'DLE,  n.  [Goth,  nethel',  A.  S.  ncedl,  nedl ; 
Frs.  nedle  ;  Ger.  ?iadel;  Icel,  §  Sw.  nael.] 

1.  A  small  instrument  of  steel,  pointed  at  one 
end,  and  having  an  eye  at  the  other  to  receive 
a  thread,  used  in  sewing.  Dryden, 

Needier  were  first  manufactured  in  England,  in  1566,  by 
Grouse,  a  German.  FuUeyn. 

2.  A  small  magnetized  bar  of  steel,  pointed 
at  each  end,  which,  being  suspended  freely  on 
a  pivot,  places  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  pole, 
—  used  in  the  compass  ;  the  magnetic  needle. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 

Or  as  the  dial  to  the  sun.  Booth. 

3.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  needle. 

NEE'DLE,  V.  a.  To  form,  as  crystals,  in  the 
shape  of  a  needle.  Wright. 

NEE'DLE,  V.  n.  To  shoot  into  crystals  in  the  form 
of  needles.  Wright. 

NEE'DLE-BOOK  (-bak\  n.  Pieces  of  cloth  sewed 
together  in  the  form  of  a  book,  for  sticking 
needles  upon.  Cowper. 

NEE'DLED  (ne'dld),  w.  Made  with,  or  in  the  form 
of,  a  needle.  Brookes, 

NEE'DLE— FISH,  n.  A  long  and  slender  fish  of  the 
genus  Syngnathus  ;  pipe-fish.  Johnson. 

NBE'DLE-fOl,  n. ;  pi.  needlefuls.  As  much 
thread  as  is  put  at  once  in  a  needle.       Johnson. 

NEE'DLE-FURZE,  n.   {Bat.)  A  leguminous  plant 

of  the  genus  Genista.  Booth. 

NEE'DLE-MA'K^R,  n.    One  who  makes  needles. 

NEE'DLE— MO N':^y,  n.  Money  to  purchase  nee- 
dles, &c. ;  pin-money,     [it.]  Addison. 

NEE'DLE— ORE,  n.  (Min.)  Acicular  bismuth ; 
sulphuret  of  bismuth  with  copper  andlead.Dano. 

NEE'DL^R,  re.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in  needles. 

NEE'DLE-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
needle ;  acicular.  Smith. 

NEE'DLE-SFAR,  rt.     (Min.)  Aragonite.       Dana. 

NEED'L^SS,  o.     1.  fNot  in  need  of  anything; 

not  wanting.     "The  needless  stream."       Shak. 

2.  Not  needed ;  not  requisite  ;  unnecessary. 

"yeedless  jealousy."  Hooker. 

NEED'LESS-LY,  ad.  Without  need;  unneces- 
sarily. '  '  Holder. 


NEED'LgSS-NESS,  n.     Unnecessariness.     Locke. 

NEE'DLE-STONE,  ?fc.  (Min.)  An  acicular  zeolite 
found  in  Iceland  ;  Scolecite.  Dana. 

NEE'DLE— WOM-AN  (wfim-gn),^.    A  seamstress. 

NEE'DLE-WORK  (ne'dl-wUrJc),  u.     1.   The  busi- 
ness of  a  seamstress.  Johnson. 
2.  Work  executed  with  the  needle,  particu- 
larly embroidery.  Bacon. 

NEE'DLY,  a.     1.  f  Necessarily. 

If  sour  woe  deliglits  in  fellowship. 

And  needhy  will  be  ranked  with  other  griefs.  Shak. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  needle.      Sat.  Mag. 

fNEED'M^NT,  n.  Something  needed  or  neces- 
sary ;  a  necessity.  Spenser. 

NEEDS,  ad.     Necessarily;  indispensably;  —  com- 
monly used  with  must.  Shak. 
j8@=  "  JSTeeds  arises  from  a  contraction  of  the  phrase 
need  is.,  used  parenthetically  ;  as,  *  I  must  needs  (i.  e. 
need  is)  do  it.'  "    Smart. 

t  NEED^'LY,  ad.     Unnecessarily.  Drayton. 

NEED'Y,  a.    1.  Necessitous;  indigent;  destitute. 

To  relieve  the  needy  and  comfort  the  afflicted  are  duties 
that  fall  in  our  way  every  day.  Addison. 

2.  fNeedful;  necessary;  requisite.  "Corn, 
to  make  your  needy  bread."  Shak. 

t  NEELD,  or  t  NEELE,  n.     A  needle.  Shak. 

NE'ER  (nir)  [nar,  W.  Ja.  K.  S?n.  Wr. ;  nit,  P, ;  ner, 
jS.],  ad.     A  contraction  of  never. 

f  NEE^E,  V.  n.    [A.  S.  niesen.l   To  sneeze.    Shak. 

NEE^E'WORT  (nez'wurt),  n.  An  herb.  Sherwood. 

t  NEE^'ING,  n.   The  act  of  sneezing.    Job  xli.  18. 

J^E  EX'E-At  REO'J^b.  [L.,  Let  him  not  go  from 
the  kingdom.']  {Laio.)  A  writ  to  restrain  a  per- 
son from  going  out  of  the  country.      Whishaw. 

■f  JsTEF,  n.  [Fr.]    The  nave  of  a  church.    Addison. 

fNE'FAND,  a.    Nefandous.  Sheldon. 

fNJp-FAN'DOTTS,  a.  [L.  nefandus.^  Not  to  be 
named  ;   abominable  ;  iniquitous.  Green. 

N?-FA'Rr-OUS,  a.  [L.  nefarius  ;  nefas,  impious  ; 
ne,  not,  andybs,  divine  law  ;  It.  nefano."]  Con- 
trary to  divine  law;  wicked;  abominable;  atro- 
cious ;  heinous ;  iniquitous ;  execrable ;  fla- 
grant; vile.  Butler. 

N?-FA'RI-OUS-LY,  ad.  With  wickedness;  in- 
iquitously  ;  abominably  ;  atrociously.      Milton. 

N^-FA'RI-OyS-NESS,  7i.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  nefarious;  atrocity.  Allen. 

N^-GA'TION,  7t.  [T.,  negatio ;  nego,  neyatus,  to 
deny  ;  ne,  no,  and  aio,  to  say ;  It.  negazione ; 
Sp.  negacion  ;  Fr.  negation,'] 

1.  Denial ;  declaration  that  something  is  not, 
or  has  not  been,  or  shall  not  be  ;  disavowal ;  — 
opposed  to  affirmation  or  assertion.         Rogei^s. 

2.  (Logic.)  The  absence  of  a  quality  in  a 
thing  which,  by  nature,  cannot  have  it;  or  the 
description  of  a  thing  by  denying  its  possession 
of  some  quality  which,  by  nature,  it  has  not. 

jg®^  "  A  negation  is  the  absence  of  that  which  does 
not  naturally  belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of, 
or  which  has  no  right,  obligation,  or  necessity  to  be 
present  with  it ;  as  when  we  say,  '  A  stone  is  inani- 
mate,^ that  is,  it  has  no  life.^^  Watts. 

NEG'A-TIVE,  a.  [L.  negativiis;  nego,  negatzis, 
to  deny ;  It.  <^  Sp.  negaiivo  ;  Fr.  negatif] 

1.  Denying  ;  that  denies  or  expresses  nega- 
tion ;  withholding  or  restraining,  by  refusing 
assent ;  —  opposed  to  affii'mative  ;  as,  "  A  neg- 
ative answer"  ;  "Negative  votes." 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  rule  [in  the  House  of  Commons! 
that  a  member  may  speak  even  after  the  question  is  put,  if 
the  affirmative  voice  only  has  been  given,  and  the  negative 
not  yet  given.  Brande. 

2.  {Logic.)  Noting  a  proposition  in  which  the 
predicate  is  denied  of  the  subject.  Whately. 

3.  Implying  only  the  absence  of  something ; 
privative  ;  —  opposed  to  positive. 

There  is  another  way  of  denying  Christ,  . . .  which  is  neg- 
ative, when  wc  do  not  acknowledge  and  confess  him.    South. 

JVegative  sign,  (J3lgebra.)  the  sign  of  subtraction 
[ — ]  ;  —  also  called  minus.  —  JVeg-ative  quantity,  (Alge- 
bra.) a  quantity  preceded  by  the  negative  sign.  — JWff- 
ative  electricity,  in  the  theory  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the 
electricity  of  a  body  which  has  imparted  some  of  the 
electricity  it  naturally  possesses    to  another  body. 


which  is  thereby  rendered  positive  :  —  same  as  resinous 
electricity  in  the  theory  of  Du.  Fay. 

S^  When  glass  is  rubbed  with  silk,  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  electric  fluid  is  disturbed,  the  silk  imparts 
it  to  the  glass  ;  and  hence  the  former,  losing  electrici- 
ty, becomes  minus,  or  negative,  and  tlie  latter,  acquir- 
ing electricity,  becomes  plus,  or  positive.    Brande. 

NEG'A-TiVE,  n.  1.  A  proposition  by  which  some- 
thing is  denied  ;  a  negative  proposition. 

Of  vegativea  we  have  the  least  certainty;  they  are  usually 
hardest,  and  many  times  impossible,  to  be  proved.    Tillotson. 

2.  A  word  that  expresses  negation  ;  a  particle 
of  denial ;  as,  not,  no,  nay. 

3.  That  side  of  a  question  which  denies  or 
refuses  ;  —  opposed  to  a^rmative  ;  as,  "  A  ma- 
jority voted  in  the  negative.*^ 

4.  The  power  of  preventing  enactment,  by 
refusing  assent  or  concurrence ;  as,  "  Each 
branch  of  the  legislature  has  a  negative  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  other." 

JVcgative  pregnant,  a  negative  which  implies  an 
affirmative. 

j^p"Tlie  duplication  of  the  negativp.  did  not  al- 
ways, in  our  earlier  writers,  destroy  its  force,  but 
rather  strengthened  it.  .  . .  It  was  the  genuine  lan- 
guage of  the  time."    J^ares, 

There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person, 
Nor  to  no  Komau  else,  Slial: 

By  no  means  be  not  seen.  Beau,  i^  Fl. 

NEG'A-TIVE,  V.  a.  \i.  negatived  ;  pp.  NEGA- 
TIVING, NEGATIVED.] 

1.  To  dismiss  by  negation  ;  to  reject  by  vote. 

The  proposal  was  negatived  Joy  a  small  majority.  Andrews. 

2.  To  prove  the  contrary  of.  Paley. 

NEG'A-TIVE-LY,  ad.  1.  With  or  by  denial ;  in 
the  negative  ;  —  opposed  to  affirmatively. 

He  answered  negatively.  Jloi/le. 

2.  In  form  of  speech,  implying  the  absence 
of  something  ;  —  opposed  to  positively. 

I  shall  show  what  this  image  of  God  in  man  is,  negatively 
by  flhowing  wherein  it  does  not  consist,  and  positively  by 
showing  wherein  it  does.  South. 

3.  With  negative  electricity;  as,  "A  body 
negatively  electrified." 

NEG-A-TIVJ-TY,  n.  The 'state  or  the  quality  of 
being  negative  ;  negation.  Be.  Rev. 

t  NEG'A-TO-KY,  u,.     Negative.  Cotgrave. 

NgG-LECT',  V.  a.  [L.  negligo,  neghctus ;  nee,  not, 
and  lego,  to  pick  up,  to  gather,  "to  choose ;  It, 
negligere  ;  Fr.  ncgliger.l     \i.  neglected  ;  pp. 

NEGLECTING,  NEGLECTED.] 

1.  To  omit  by  carelessness  or  design  ;  not  to 
do,  perform,  improve,  promote,  or  attend  to  as 
one  ought ;  to  leave  out. 

In  heaven, 
Where  honor  due  and  reverence  none  neglects.    Milton. 

2.  Not  to  care  for  or  heed  as  one  ought ;  not 
to  treat  with  due  respect;  to  disregard;  to  slight; 
as,  "He  neglected  the  precepts  of  his  parents." 

3.  fTo  cause  to  be  delayed  or  deferred. 

I  trust 
Mv  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design, 
"Wnich  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded.  Shak. 
Syn. —  A  person  ne^Zects  that  which  should  beat- 
tended  to.  An  opportunity,  iweans  of  improvement, 
and  business  are  neglected  ;  a  word,  sentence,  or  date 
is  omitted  ;  an  acquaintance  or  friend  may  be  slighted  ; 
wise  counsel  is  too  oiXen  disregarded.  —  See  Disre- 
gard. 

N^G-LECT',  n.  I.  Culpable  omission,  as  from 
carelessness  or  inattention  ;  forbearance  or  fail- 
ure to  do  or  attend  to  something  which  ought 
to  be  done  or  attended  to. 

My  master  charged  me  to  deliver  a  ring  to  Madam  Silvia; 
which,  out  of  my  neglect,  was  never  done.  Shak. 

2.  Omission  or  lack  of  due  respect  or  at- 
tention ;  slight. 

I  liave  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late,  which  I  have 
rather  blamed  as  my  own  jealous  curiosity  than  as  a  very 
pretence  and  purpose  of  unkindness.  Sliak. 

3.  Negligence ;  habit  of  omitting,  as  from 
carelessness  or  inattention.  "  Age  breeds  neg- 
lect to  all."  Denham. 

4.  The  state  of  being  neglected  or  disregarded. 

The  duTie  hath  put  on  a  religious  life. 

And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court.        Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Disregard,  Negligent,  Negli- 
gence. 
NjpG-LECT'^D-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  neglected. 
N?G-LECT'?R,  iL.     One  who  neglects.         South. 

N^G-LECT'FUL,  a.  Heedless  ;  careless  ;  inat- 
tentive ;  negligent.  Locke. 
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N^G-LECT'FUL-LY,  ad.  With  heedless  inat- 
tention, or  careless  indifference.  Johnson. 

N]pG-LECT'jNG-LY,  ad.  Carelessly  ;  inattentive- 
ly ;  heedlessly  ;  negligently.  Shak. 

fNjpG-LEC'TION,  n.  [L.  neglectio.l  The  state 
of  being  negligent;  neglect.  Shak. 

fN^G-L^C'TlVE,  u,.     Neglectful.  Fuller. 

fNeG-LECT'lVE-LY,  ad.     Negligently.     Daniel 

JVEQ-LI~OEE'  (n6g-le-zha'),  n.     [Ft.  nMiffe.] 

1.  A  plain  goivn,  fitting  easily  to  the  shape, 
formerly  worn  by  ladies.  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  necklace,  usually  of  coral.      Simmonds. 

NEG'LJ-^ENCE,  n.  [L.  neqligentia ;  It.  neqli- 
genza;  Sp.  neghgencia;  ^r.  negligence.']  Tbe 
habit  of  omitting  by  heedlessness,  or  of  acting 
carelessly ;  remissness  ;  carelessness  ;  heed- 
lessness ;  thoughtlessness ;  neglect. 

He  has  this  peculiar  distinctioD,  that  hia  negligence  is  un- 
affected. Spectator. 

Syn.  —  JVeglig^ence  denotes  the  habit ;  neglect,  the 
act.  J^egligence  is  the  habit  of  leaving  undone  ;  neg- 
lect^ the  act  of  leaving  undone.  J^egUgence  and  re- 
missness consist  in  not  doing  what  ought  to  be  done  j 
carelessness,  heedlessness,  thoughtlessness,  and  inatten- 
tion may  be  shown  in  doing  wrong,  as  well  as  in  do- 
ing nothing. —  See  Inadvertence,  Indiffer- 
ence. 

NEG'LI-^ENT,  a.  [L.  negligens  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  negli- 
gente ;  Fr.  negligent.]  Habitually  omitting ; 
careless  ;  heedless  ;  neglectful ;  inattentive  ; 
remiss  ;  thoughtless  ;  regardless. 

She  is  not  negligent  of  her  devotion.  Law. 

"We  have  been  negligent  in  not  hearinghis  voice,  ^arwcfti.  19. 
Syn.  —  J^iTegligent  is  a  stronger  term  than  remiss; 
negligent  in  regard  to  business  ;  remiss  in  duty.  JVeg- 
ligcnt  is  generally  applied  to  things  ;  neglectful,  to 
persons  j  as  a  person  is  said  to  be  negligent  in  his 
business,  and  neglectful  of  his  friends.  Careless  and 
heedless  denote  want  of  care  or  heed,  and  are  applied 
to  such  things  as  require  care ;  thoughtless,  want  of 
thought,  is  applied  to  such  things  as  require  thought ; 
inattentive,  want  of  attention,  is  applied  to  such  things 
as  should  be  attended  to.  —  See  Slack. 

NEG'LT-^ENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  negligent  manner ; 
carelessly;  heedlessly;  thoughtlessly.     Bacon. 

fNE'GOCE,  n.  [L.  negotium.']  Business;  oc- 
cupation; employment. 

41^  *'  The  words  in  my  book  which  he  [Boyle]  ex- 
cepts against,  are  commentious,  repudiate,  concede, 
aliene,  vernacular,  timid,  negoce,  putid,  and  idiom  : 
every  one  of  which  were  in  print  before  I  used  them. 
—  Why  may  we  not  say  negoce  from  negotium,,  as  well 
as  commerce  from  commercium,  and  palace  from  pala- 
tium  ?  "     Dr.  R.  Bentley. 

Ng-GO-TJ-A-BIL'l-TY  (ne-go-she-fi-bil'e-te),  7i. 
The  quality  of  beingnegotiable.  H.  Cl:iy.  P.  Cyc. 

N^-GO'TI-A-BLE  (ne-go'she-j-bl),  u,.  That  may 
be  negotiated.  Bouvier. 

fN^-GO'TI-ANT  (ne-g5'she-ant),  n.  One  who  ne- 
gotiates ;  a  negotiator.  Raleigh. 

N:^-G0'TI-ATE  (ne-go'she-at),  v.  n.  [L.  negotior, 
negotiatus ;  negotium,  business  ;  ncc,  not,  and 
otium,  leisure ;  It.  negoziare ;  Sp.  negociar ;  Fr. 
negocier.']    [i.  negotiated  ;  pp.  negotiating, 

NEGOTIATED.] 

1.  To  do  or  transact  business  ;  to  traffic. 

They  that  received  the  talents  to  negotiate  with,  did  all  oi' 
them,  except  one,  make  profit  of  them.  Hammond. 

2,  To  hold  intercourse  respecting  a  treaty  or 
convention  ;  to  treat. 

A  steward  to  embezzle  those  goods  he  undertakes  to  man- 
age, an  ambassador  to  betray  his  prince  for  whom  he  should 
neyotiate,  are  crimes  that  double  their  raaUgnity  from  the 
quality  of  the  actors.  Dec.  of  Chr.  Fietj/. 

N^l-GO'TJ-ATE  (ne-go'she-at),  v.  a.  1.  To  pro- 
cure or  settle  by  conference  and  agreement ;  to 
arrange  the  terms  of ;  to  manage  ;  as,  "  To 
negotiate  a  loan  "  ;    "  To  negotiate  a  treaty." 

An  envoy  of  the  pope  ...  to  negotiate  ecclesiafitical  af- 
fairs. Brande. 

2.  To  put  into  circulation ;  to  pass  in  the  way 
of  business.     "To  negotiate  a  bill."        BurHll. 

Syn.  —  To  negotiate  is  commonly  applied  to  politi- 
cal affairs,  except  in  the  case  of  negotiating  bills  ;  to 
treat,  transact,  and  manage,  to  domestic  and  private 
concerns.  JVegotiate  a  peace  ;  treat  of  or  about  a  pur- 
chase ;  transact  or  manage  business. 

NJ^-GO-TI-A'TION  (ne-go-slie-a  shun),  n.  [L.  ne- 
gotiatio;  It.  negoziazione;  Sp.  negociacion ;  Fr, 
negociation.]     The  act  of  negotiating.       White. 


N^-GO'TI-A-TOR  (ne-go'she-a-tiir)  [ne-go'she-a-tur, 
fV.  P.  Ja.  K.  !Sm.;  ne-go-sha'tur,  is. ;  ne-go'sha- 
tur,  I^r.],  n.     [L.]  One  who  negotiates.    Swift. 

N?-G6'TI-A-T0-RV  (ne-go'she-si-to-r?),  a.  [L.  ne- 
gotiatorius.']   Relating  to  negotiation.  Maunder. 

Njp-GO-TI-A'TRiX,  n.   A  female  negotiator.  Ash. 

t  N5-GO'T|-6S'l-TY  (ne-go-she-os'e-t?),  n.  [L.  ne- 
gotiositas ;  negotiosus,  full  of  business.]  The 
state  of  being  engaged  in  business.     Cudworth. 

t  N^-GO'TIOys,  a.  [L.  negotiosus.']  Busy  ;  ac- 
tive ;  being  employed.  Rogers. 

t  Ng-GO'TIOyS-NESS,  n.    Activity.  Rogers. 

NE'GR^SS,  71.    A  female  negro.  Smart. 

NE'GRO,  n. ;  pi.  Nii'GROE?.  [It.,  Sp.,  §  Port. 
negro,  black,  from  L.  ?iiger  ;  F r.  7i^gre.]  One  of 
the  black,  woolly-headed,  flat-nosed,  and  thick- 
lipped  race  of  men  inhabiting  Africa.  Eng.  Cyc. 

NE'GRO,  u.     Of,  or  pertaining  to,  negroes. 

NE'GRO— CORN,  n.    Indian  millet.        Simmonds. 

NE'GRO-HEAD,  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  tobacco 
(otherwise  called  Cavendish  tobacco)  softened 
with  molasses  and  pressed  into  cakes.  Simmonds. 

NE'GRO-LOID,  a.  {negro  and  Gr.  cHo?,  form.] 
Relating  to  men  who  resemble  negroes.  Wright. 

N5-G0N'D6,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  timber-trees, 
having  pinnated  leaves,  and  di(Ecious,  apetalous 
flowers,  found  in  northern  temperate  regions, 
particularly  in  North  America.  Gray. 

NE'GUS,  n.  A  beverage  composed  of  wine,  water, 
sugar,  lemon,  and  nutmeg ;  —  so  named  because 
first  made  by  Colonel  Negus,  in  Queen  Anne's 
time.  Maloiic. 

t  NJEIF  (nef),  n.  [Su.  Goth,  neafioe;  Icel.  neji; 
Da-ji.  neave  ;  Scot.  7ieive,  neif.]  The  fist.  ''Sweet 
knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif."  Shak. 

fNEIFE,  orfNEIP  (nef),  n.  [L.  nafivus,  native; 
nascor,  natus,  to  be  born.]  A  female  in  a  state 
of  feudal  vassalage.  Blackstone. 

NEIGH  (na),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hncegan',  Dan.  knccggar; 
Sw.  gntigga.]  \i.  neighed  ;  pp.  neighing, 
NEIGHED.]  To  utter  the  cry  or  voice  of  a  horse ; 
to  whinny,  Shak. 

NEIGH  (na),  7i.  The  voice  or  cry  of  ahorse.  Shak. 

NEIGH'BOR  (na'bur),  n.  [A.  S.  neahhur,  nehbur  ; 
neah,  near,  and  bur,  a  dwelling  ;  Dut.  nabuur  \ 
Ger.  nachbar  ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  7iabo.] 

1.  One  who  lives  near,  or  in  the  neighborhood. 

Masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honest  neighbors.       SJiak. 

2.  An  intimate  ;  a  confidant,    [r.] 

Buckinghnm 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbor  to  my  counsels.         Sliak. 

3.  One  who  is  near  in  nature,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  good  offices  ;  a  fellow-creature  ;  a 
human  being ;  one  having  a  humane  or  neigh- 
borly disposition. 

The  gospel  allows  no  such  terms  as  a  stranger,  makes 
every  man  my  neighbor.  Sprat, 

Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbor  to 
him  that  fell  amongthieves?  Luke  x.  3G. 

NEIGH'BOR  (na'bur),  a.  Near  to  another;  ad- 
joining ;  next.     "  The  neighbor  room."      Shak. 

NEIGH'BOR  (na'bur),  v.  a.  \i.  NEIGHBORED  ; 
pp.  NEIGHEORING,  NEIGHBORED.] 

1.  To  adjoin  ;  to  border  on.  "  The  .  .  .  hills 
that  neighbor  the  shore."     [r.]  Sandys. 

2.  fTo  acquaint  with  ;  to  make  near.    Shak. 

NEIGH'BOR  (na'bur),  v.  n.  To  inhabit  the  vicini- 
ty. "Princes  who  ^oneighhome^r.*'  [r.]  Davies. 

t  NEIGH'BOR-ESS  (na'bur-es),  n.  A  female  neigh- 
bor. Wickliffe. 

NEIGH'BOR-HOOD  (na'bur-hud),  n.  1.  Place 
near ;  the  adjoining  district;  vicinity ;  vicinage  ; 
environs  :  —  a  small  district. 

Tbe  gentle  neighborhood  of  grove  and  spring 

■Would  soon  unbosom  all  their  echoes  mild.  Milton. 

2.  Those  who  live  near  each  other ;  neigh- 
bors collectively. 

The  whole  neigldyorhond 
Sees  his  foul  inside  through  his  whited  skin.        Milton. 

3.  Neighborly  kindness  or  regard,     [r.] 

Plant  neigJiborhood  and  Christian-like  accord 
In  their  sweet  bosoms.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  JVeighborhood  has  reference  to  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  vicinity,  to  something  that  is  near.  A  pleasant 
or  populous  neighborhood,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  or 
metropolis. 


NEIGH'BOR-ING  (na'bur-ing),  a.  Living  or  being 
near.     "Some  neighboring  nation."  Shak. 

NEIGH'BOR-LI-NESS  (na'bur-le-ngs),  «.  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  neighborly.  Scott. 

NEIGH'BOR-LY  (na'bur-le),  a.  Like  or  becoming 
a  neighbor ;  friendly;  obliging;  kind;  civil; 
attentive.  Shak. 

NEIGH'BpR-LV  (na'bur-le),  ad.  With  social  civil- 
ity.    "  Being"  7ieighborly  admitted."  Milton. 

NEIGH'BpR-SHIP  (na'bur-ship),  n.  The  state  of 
being  near  each  other,    [it.]  Miss  Baillie. 

fNEIGH'BOR-STAINED  (na'bur-stand),  a.  Stained 
with  the  blood  of  neighbors.  Shak. 

NEIGH'ING  (na'ing),  n.  The  voice  or  cry  of  a 
horse  ;  a  neigh ;  a  whinnying. 

Shrill  neighings  fill  the  neighboring  plain.         Dryden. 

II  NEI'TH5:R  (ne'ther)  [ne'tfier,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wo.  ;  ni'ther,  IFm.  Johnston  ; 
ne'ther  or  ni'tfier,  K.  Wr.  —  See  Either],  corij. 
[A.  S.7iathor,  naidhor,  naiothor;  7ie,  not,  and 
athor,  either.]     Not  either. 

&^  It  is  commonly  used,  in  the  first  branch  of  a 
sentence,  instead  of  nor,  when  the  latter  branch  or 
branches  are  to  commence  with  nor  ;  as,  "  Fight  nei- 
ther with  small  nor  great."  \  Kings  xxii.  31.  It  is 
also  often  used  instead  of  nor  in  the  second  branch  of 
a  negative,  or  of  a  prohibition.  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  of 
it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it."     Gen.  iii.  3. 

.figf  "Sometimes,  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  it  fol- 
lows as  a  negative,  and,  though  not  very  grammati- 
cally, yet  emphatically,  after  another  negative.  In  old 
English,  two  negatives  denied."  Johnson.  "  Men 
come  not  to  the  knowledge  of  which  are  thought  in- 
nate, till  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  nor  then  n«- 
(Aer."    Locke. 

II  NEI'TH5;R  (ne'ther),  pron.  &  a.  Not  either ;  nor 
one  nor  the  other. 

"Which  of  them  shaU  I  take? 
Both?  one?  orneiiher?  Shak. 

J^EM-A-CAj^'  THUS,7i.    {Geol.)  A  genus  of  fossil 

fishes,  from  the  oolitic  and  liassic  strata.  Agassiz. 
NEM'A-LINE,   a.     [Gr.   vijija,  a  thread.]     (Min.) 

Having  the  form  of  threads  ;  fibrous.     IVright. 
NEM'A-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  vnfia,  a  thread,  and  Wog,  a 

stone.]     {Mi?i.)  A  fibrous  variety  of  brucite. 
Ng-MAU'SA,  71.   (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 

by  Laurent  in  1858.  Lovering. 

JSTEM.  COM.  [A  contraction  for  L.  nemine  con- 
tradicente.']  No  one  speaking  against  or  oppos- 
ing ;  unanimously.  Todd. 

J\rEM.  DIS.  [A  contraction  for  L.  7iemine  disse7i~ 
tiente.]     No  one  dissenting.  Brande. 

NE'JVip-AN,  a.    [L.  Nemeus,  from  Gr.  Nf/^i?;,  Ne- 

mea.]    Pertaining  to  Nemea,  a  city  in  Argolis, 

in  ancient  Greece.  "  Nemea7i  games."  Andrews. 

j8®=-  Often  incorrectly  spelt  and  pronounced  JVe- 

mtB'qn. 

NEM'e-SiS,  ri.  [Gr.]  {Myth.)  The  goddess  of 
retributive  justice  or  vengeance.  Leverett. 

NEM'O-RAL,  a.  [L.  nemoralis ;  nemus,  nemoris, 
a  grove.]     Pertaining  to  a  grove,     [r.]    Bailey. 

NEM'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  nenioi'ostis  ;  nemus,  nem,o~ 
ris,  a  grove  ;  Sp.  nemoroso.]  Pertaining  to  a 
grove,  or  wood ;  woody ;  nemoral.    [r.]  Evelyn. 

fNEMP'Ng  (ngm'ne),  v.  a.     To  name.      Chaucer. 

NEM§,  n.     [Arab.]     {Zool)  The  ichneumon. 

Fischer. 

t  J\rE  'J^I-4,  n.    [Gr.]     A  funeral  song.  Todd. 

NEN'U-PHAR  (nSn'u-fir),  71.  The  water-lily.  P.  C?/ (7. 

N^-OD'A-MODE,  n.  [Gr.  wo^a/JW^T/j  ;  v^s,  new, 
and  hti^og,  the  people.]  One  newly  made  a  citi- 
zen.    [Ancient  Greece.]  MitforrL 

Ng-OG'A-MIST,  n.  [Gr.  vfog,  new,  and  yafiiw,  to 
marry."]     A  person  recently  married.  As/t. 

N^-6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  viog,  new,  and  ypa(l>n, 
writing.']    A  new  system  of  -vvriting.   Ge7it.  Mag. 

NE-O-LO'^t-AN,  n.     Neologist.  Bjit.  Crit. 

NE-O-LO'gJl-AN",  w.     Neologic.  Ch.  Ob. 

NE-0-LO'^I-AN-i§M,  /(.     Neologism.        Ec.  Rev. 

NE-O-LO^'IC,         }  a.      Pertaining  to   neology; 

NE-O-LC^'I-CAL,  )  containing  new  words.     '*A 

.  .'.  7ieological  dictionary."  Chesterfield. 
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N$-0l'O-^I§M,  re.    1.  A  new  word  or  phrase,  or 

the  new  use  of  a  word.  Johnson. 

2.    The  invention  or  the  use  of  new  words  or 

phrases ;  neology.  Brit.  Crit. 

N¥-0L'0-9IST,  re.     1.  One  who  introduces  new 

words  or  phrases  into  a  language.  Ch.  Ob. 

2.  (Theol.)    A  rationalist.  Buck. 

N^-OL-O-gflS'TIC,  >  a.    Relating  to  neology ; 

Ne-6L-0-(?IS'T!-CAL,  )  neological.  Ec.  Rev. 

N^-OL-O-pi-ZA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  neologiz- 
ing,    [ii.]              '  Jefferson. 

N$-6L'0-pIZE,  V.  re.     To  introduce  or  use  new 

words  or  terms,     [r.]  Jefferson. 

Ng-OL'O-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  vh;,  new,  and  Uyo;,  a  word ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  neologta  ;  Fr.  neologie.'] 

1.  Invention  or  use  of  new  words  and  phrases. 

They  endeavor,  by  a  sort  of  neology  of  their  own,  to  con- 
found all  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Bootkby. 

2.  {T/ieol.)  A  name  given  to  a  modern  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  intro- 
duced, in  the  last  century,  in  Germany ;  ra- 
tionalistic interpretation ;  rationalism.   Brande. 

NE-O-ME'NI-A,  n.  [Gr.  i/tofujw'a  ;  vlo;,  new,  and 
[ifji^,  the  moon  ;  ^^v,  a  month ;  L.  neomenia  ; 
Pr.  n4om'nie.'\  The  time  of  new  moon  ;  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month.  Chambers. 

tNE-6M'5-NY,  re.     Neomenia.  Wickliffe. 

NE'0-NI§.M,  re.    Neologism,     [r.]  Hunter. 

NE-O-NO'MI-AN,  re.  [Gr.  vlo;,  new,  and  Ki^of,  a 
law.]  {Theol.]  One  who  believes  the  gospel  to 
be  a  new  law.  Buck. 

NE-O-NO'MI-AN,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Neo- 
nomians.  Buck. 

NE-0-N6'MI-AN-I§JI,  re.  {Tlieol.)  The  doctrine 
of  the  Neonomians.  Ash. 

NE-p-PHI-LOS'0-PIIIJR,  re.  [Gr.  v&t,  new,  and 
Eng.  philosopher.']  An  innovator  in  philosophy, 
or  a  philosopher  having  new  views.        Qu.  Rev. 

NE'p-PHYTE  (ne'o-ftt),  re.  [Gr.  vtdifurot,  newly 
planted  ;  veos,  new,  and  (/lurdv,  a  plant ;  (/itw,  to 
grow  ;  L.  neophytus  ;  It.  S$  Sp.  neofito  ;  Fr.  neo- 
phyte.'] 

1.  A  name  given  by  the  early  Christians  to 
one  newly  converted  to  Christianity.      Brande. 

2.  A  name  given  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  a  convert  made  among  the  heathen, 
to  a  person  entering  on  the  priestly  office,  to  a 
person  newly  received  into  the  communion  of 
the  church,  and,  though  rarely,  to  a  novice  in  a 
monastery.  Brande. 

3.  A  beginner  ;  a  tyro.  B.  Jonson. 

NE'0-PIIYTE,  a.  Newly  entered  on  some  state. 
"  Your  neophyte  player."  B.  Jonson. 

ne-o-pla-t6n'io, 

nism. 

NE-0-PLA-T0-NI"CIAN  (-nish'jn),  re.  [Fr.  n4o- 
platonicienl]     A  Nebplatonist.  Brande. 

NE-0-PLA'T0-NI§M,  re.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Neoplatonists. 

NE-O-PLA'TO-NIST,"  re.  [Gr.  vlos,  new,  and  Ui-ii- 
Tw'v,  Plato.]  A  mystical  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Ammonius  Saccus  and  Plotinus,  who 
mixed  some  of  the  tenets  of  ancient  Platonism 
with  others  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
but  particularly  from  the  demonology  of  the 
East.  Brande. 

NE-O-RA'MA,  re.  [Gr.  vids,  a  temple,  and  Sfiafia, 
a  view ;  bpam,  to  see.]  A  panorama  represent- 
ing the  interior  of  a  large  building  in  which  the 
spectator  appears  to  be  placed.  Sat.  May. 

NE-O-TER  IC,  /  f;i,^       [Gr.   veuirepiKd; ;    vmrepoSy 

NE-0-TER'!-CAL,  )  comp.  of  vhs,  young,   new; 

L.'  neotericus.]      Recent   in   origin  ;    modern  ; 

new ;  late. 
Diverse  ends,  some  being  ancient,  others  neoterical.  Bacon. 

fNB-O-TER'JC,  re.  One  of  modem  times.  Burton. 

NEP,  re.  [L.  nepeta.']  {Bot.)  The  herb  catmint  or 
catnip.  Bp.  Hall. 

NEP-AU-LE§E',  «.  {Geog.)  The  natives  of  Nepaul, 
a  kingdom  of  Northern  Hindostan.   Earnshaw. 

NEPE,  re.  A  square  blanket  used  by  the  Indians, 
to  ^vrap  the  foot  and  ankle  in.  Simmonds. 


Pertaining  to  Neoplato- 
Hallam. 


JVE-PEM" '  THE,  n.  [Gr.  lojiTfveiis  ;  i/i),  not,  and  ir/v- 
flot,  grief.]  Among  the  ancients,  an  Egyptian 
drug,  which  had  an  exhilarating  effect,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  obliterate  all  sorrow 
from  the  memory  of  those  who  partook  of  it ;  — 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  opium.  lY.  Smith. 

J^EP'E-T4,n.  [L.]  (Boi!.)  A  genus  of  deciduous, 
herbaceous  plants  ;  catmint ;  catnip.     Loudon. 

NEPH'e-LlNE,  n.  [Gr.  vtj,i7.ij,  a  cloud.]  {Min.) 
An  anhydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  oc- 
curring in  the  older  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  in  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  become  clouded  in  nitric 
acid.  Dana. 

NEPH'EW  (nev'vu  or  nef'fu)  [nev'vu,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
B.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wr. ;  nef'fu,  Wb.} ,  re.  [L. 
nepos  ;  It.  nepote,  nipote ;  Sp.  nepote,  nieto ;  i r. 
neveu.  —  A.  S.  ree/b,  neua  ;  Icel.  neji ;  Old  Ger. 
7ievo  ;  Ger.  neffe  ;  Dut.  neef;  Old  Eng.  neve.] 

1.  f  A  grandchild,  or  other  lineal  descendant. 

Spenser.  Hooker.  Shak.  B.  Jonson. 
But  if  auy  widow  have  children  or  nephews.      1  J'im.  v.  4. 

2.  The  son  of  a  brother  or  a  sister.        Locke. 
fl£if  This  word  is  uniformly  pronounced  nev'vu  by 

the  English  orriioepisrs  ;  but  in  the  United  States  it 
is  often  pronounced  nef'fu.  Smart  remarks  tiLit  "  p 
with  h,  in  almost  all  cases,  is  pronounced  /.  In  Ste- 
pheii,  this  sound  is  vocalized,  that  is,  converted  into 
V  ;  and  likewise  in  nephew,  almost  the  only  word  in 
wliicli  the  combination  occurs  that  is  not  immediately 
referable  to  a  Greek  origin." 

U^  "  JVephciDs,  like  the  Latin  nepotes,  meant,  at 
the  time  when  the  common  version  of  the  Bible  was 
made,  grandchildren  and  other  lineal  descendants  ; 
being  so  employed  by  Hooker,  Shakspeare,  and  other 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period."     Trench. 

Nf-PHEAL'pI-A,  re.  [Gr.  veippoi,  the  kidneys,  and 
a>.yos,  pain.]  ' (Merf.)  Neuralgic  pain  in  the  kid- 
neys. Dunglison. 

NiSPH'RITE,  re.  [Gr.  viippoi,  the  kidneys.]  (Min.) 
A  hard,  tough,  translucent  stone,  and  not  a  dis- 
tinct mineral,  formerly  worn  as  a  remedy  for  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys ;  jade.  Dana. 

Ne-PHRIT'IC,         )  a.    [Gr.  vf*,o.r„cJs ;  vi^foi,  the 
Ng-PHRIT'I-CAL,  )  kidneys;    It.   nefritico;    Fr. 
ni'phr^tiqu^.'] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  kidneys ;  "  iVe- 
^/inYfc  pains."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

2.  Affected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys.  "  Ne- 
phritic persons."  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Relieving  disorders  of  the  kidneys ;  as, 
'*  Nephritic  medicines." 

JVephritic  stone,  nephrite;  jade. — J^ephritic  wood, 
the  wood  of  Morin^a  tfuilandina,  or  hyperanthera,  for- 
merly used  to  cure  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  Dungtison. 

N^-PHllIT'IC,  re.  {Med.)  A  medicine  for  diseases 
of  the  kidneys,  particularly  for  the  gravel,  or 
stone  in  the  bladder.  Bailey. 

JVE-PHRI'TIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  veipplrris  i  viippoi, 
the  kidneys.]  {^led.)  Inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys. Du7iglison. 

NS-PHROG'RA-PHy,  re.  [Gr.  veippoi,  the  kidneys, 
and  ypaipu),  to  describe.]  An  anatomical  de- 
scription of  the  kidneys.  Dunglison. 

NEPH-Ep-LITH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  veifpol,  the  kidneys, 
and  Wos,  a  stone.]  (Med.)  Pertaining  to  the 
stone,  or  calculi  in  the  kidneys.  Dunglison. 

N^-PHROL'O-gfY,  re.  [Gr.  vctppol,  the  kidneys,  and 
l6yo;,  a  discourse.]     A  treatise  on  the  kidneys  ; 

—  the  science  relating  to  the  \i\&Xi.&ys.Dunglison. 

N?-PHROT'0-MY,  re.  [Gr.  vi'ppoi,  the  kidneys,  and 
Tifjiviii,  to  cut.]    (Med.)  Dissection  of  the  kidney  ; 

—  the  operation  of  extracting  calculi  from  the 
kidney  by  cutting.  Dunglison. 

M-E  PLiys    trL'TRA.      [L.]      No  more  beyond; 

the  utmost  reach.  Qu.  Rev. 

NEP'0-TAL,  a.     [L.  nepotalis  ;   nepos,  nepotis,  a 

nephew'.]     Pertaining  to  nephews.    Gent.  Mag. 

II  NEP'0-TI§M  [nSp'o-tizm,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  C.  Wr.  ■ 
ne'po-tizm,  S.  P.  K.],  re.  [Fr.  nepotisme ;  L. 
nepos,  nepotis,  a  nephew.] 

1.  Fondness  for  nephews.  Johnson. 

2.  Undue  patronage  bestowed  by  the  popes 
upon  the  members  of  their  family,  as  by  ap- 
pointing them  to  high  offices  in  the  church,  or 
making  them  important  grants.  Addison. 

3.  Favoritism  shown  to  relations  ;  patronage 
bestowed  in  consideration  of  family  relation- 
ship, and  not  of  merit.  Ency. 


11  NEP'p-TlST,  re.    One  who  practises  nepotism. 

Qu.  Rev. 
N(;P-TU'N!-AN,  u.      1.   Pertaining  to  the  ocean  ; 
oceanic.  Smart. 

2.  (Geol.)  Formed  by  water  or  aqueous  solu- 
tion ;  as,  "  Neptunian  rocks." 

JVeptunian  theory,  (Geol.)  the  theory  of  Werner, 
which  refers  tlie  formation  of  all  rocks  and  strata  to 
the  agency  of  water;  —  opposed  to  the  Fulcanian  or 
Plutonian  theory,  Cleaveland. 

NeP-TU'N!-AN,  ;  „.     One  who  adopts  the  Nep- 
NEP'TU-NIST,     )  tunian  theory  in  geology,  iyetf. 

M-E  QUID  m' MIS.  [L.]  Not  a  whit  too  much  ; 
—  a  caution  against  excess. 

NE'E^-1d,  re. ;  pi.  ne're-Id?.  [Gr.  NOTfis,  KijpfJ- 
6os ;  'Nrjpfbi,  a  sea-god  ;  vap6s,  flowing.] 

1.  (Myth.)  A  sea-nymph  ;  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  sea-god  Nereus.  W.  Smith. 

2.  (Zo6l.)  A  marine  worm  of  the  genus  Ne- 
reis ;  sea-centiped.  P.  Cyc. 

NE'R]p-iD,  I*.     Pertaining  to  Nereids.       Fawkes. 

NE-R?-ID'!-AN,  re.  (Zoul.)  One  of  a  family  of 
dorsibrancniate  annellidans,  of  which  the  genus 
Nereis  is  the  type.  Brande. 

N^-RI'TA,  re.  [L.]  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  marine, 
univalve  shell-fishes,  characterized  by  the  colu- 
mella being  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  aperture 
closed  by  an  operculum.  Brande. 

NE'EITE,  re.    (Conch.)  One  of  the  nerita.  Ifn^A^. 

NER'I-TlTE,  re.  (Pal.)  A  petrified  shell  of  the 
genus  Nerita.  'Wright. 

NE'RI-UM,  re.  [Gr.  vr,p6i,  wet.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
flowering,  evergreen  shrubs ;  oleander.  Loudon. 

NER'p-L|,  re.  The  essential  oil  of  orange  flowers 
obtained  by  distillation.  Ure. 

NERVE  (n€srv),  re.  [Gr.  viupov;  L.  nerxus;  It. 
«CTTO  ;  Sp.  nervio  ;  Fr.  nerf.] 

1.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  fine,  filiform  organs  of 
sensation  and  motion,  which,  proceeding  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  are  distributed  in  the 
substance  of  nearly  all  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

The  nerves  are  cords  of  the  same  substance  as  that  whicli 
composes  the  encephalon  and  spinal  marrow.        Dunglison. 

2.  A  ligament ;  a  tendon ;  a  sinew.  "  The 
Nemean  lion's  nerve."  Shak. 

Strong  Tharysmed  discharged  a  speeding  blow 

Full  on  his  neck,  and  cut  tile  nerves  in  two.  Pope. 

3.  Strength  ;  power  ;  force  ;  might. 

He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds, 

Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm.  Milton. 

4.  Power  or  ability  to  remain  unmoved  and 
collected,  as  in  time  of  peril,  alarm,  or  excite- 
ment ;  coolness  ;  courage ;  as,  *'  It  requires 
nerve  to  walk  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice." 

5.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  by  the  old  botanists 
to  one  of  the  parallel  veins  extending  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf.  Gray. 

NERVE  (nerv),  v.  a.  \i.  nerved  ;  pp.  nerving, 
NERVED.]  To  give  or  impart  strength,  power, 
or  vigor  to  ;  to  strengthen ;  to  energize. 

Tremendous  goddess,  verve  this  lifted  arm.  HUL 

NERVED  (nerv'ed  or  nervd),  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a 
leaf,  the  veins  of  which  run  parallel  from  the 
base  to  the  apex.  IjOudon. 

NERVE'LJSS,  a.  "Without  nerve,  strength,  force, 
or  vigor ;  weak.  Walpole. 

NER-VJ-MO'TION,  re.  [L.  nervus,  a  nerve,  and 
motio,  motion.]  (Bot.)  The  power  of  self-mo- 
tion in  leaves.  Loudon. 

NER'VJNE,  a.  (Med.)  Acting  on  the  nerves  or 
the  nervous  system.  Smart. 

NER'VJNE,  re.  (Med.)  A  medicine  for  nervous  af- 
fections. Dunglison. 

N^R-VOSE',  a.    (Bot.)  Nerved.  Loudon. 

N^R-VOS'i-TY,  n.  [L.  nervositas.]  The  quality 
of  being  nervous  or  nervose.     [Kv]       Hawkiiis. 

NER'VOyS,  a.  [L.  nervosus ;  nervus,  a  nerve ;  It. 
§  Sp.  nervoso ;  Fr.  neri^eux.'] 

1.  Full  of  nerves  ;  abounding  in  nerves. 
Parts  very  nervous  and  exquisitely  sensible.  Barrow. 

2.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  nerves ;  as,  "The 
nervous  system";  "Nervous  diseases." 

Dunglison. 

3.  Well  strung  ;  sinewy  ;  strong  ;  vigorous. 
"What  nervous  arms  he  boasts  !  "  Pope. 
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NERVOUSLY 

4.  Forcible  or  spirited,  as  style. 


TUe  pleadings . 
uous. 


.  were  then  short,  nervous,  and  perspic- 
Blackstone. 


5.  Having  weak  or  diseased  nerves ;  easily 
agitated  or  excited;  irritable;  timid;  fearful. 
"  JPoor,  weak,  nervous  creatures."  Cheyne. 

^^'  This  last  sense  Johnson  styles  "  medical  cant  "  j 
Smart,  "  colloquial." 

NER'VOyS-LY,  (td.  1.  In  a  nervous  manner; 
with  strength  or  vigor;  forcibly;  powerfully. 

He  thus  nervously  describes  the  strength  of  cuatom.  Warton. 

a.  With  weakness  of  the  nerves.  Smart. 

NER'VOUS-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  or  the  quality 

of   being    nervous    or   strong ;     vigorousness ; 

strength  ;  force  ;  power.  Wartoji. 

2.   weakness  or  agitation  of  nerves.     Smart. 

NEK'VURE,  n.     [Fr.  ;  Jierfj  a  nerve.] 

1.  {E7it.)  A  corneous  tube  for  expanding  the 
wing  and  keeping  it  tense.  Brande. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  vein  of  a  leaf.  Brande. 

fNER'VY,  ff.     Sinewy;  strong;  nervous.     Shak. 

NES'CI-ENCE  (nesh'e-eiis),  «.  [L.  nescientia ;  nes- 
ciOj  nesciens,  to  be  ignorant.]  Ignorance  ;  the 
state  of  not  knowing.  Bp.  Hall. 

NlilSEI,  a.     [A.  S.  hnesc,  nese.'\ 

1.  Soft;  tender;  weak;  delicate ;  easily  hurt. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Crowe. 

2.  Hungry.     [Suffolk,  Eng.]  Wright. 

—NESS.  [A.  S.  nes,  nys,  nis.  —  "  The  same  word 
as  ness,  a  promontory."  Richardson.']  A  ter- 
mination of  nouns,  denoting  state  or  quality ; 
as,  goodness,  holiness. 

fNESS,  n.  [A.  S.  neBS,  nesse,  nose ;  Scot,  ness, 
nes.  —  "Perhaps  from  the  (A.  S.)  verb  nesarif 
neosan,  visere  (to  go  to  see,  to  visit),  meaning 
anything  seen,  evident,  conspicuous,  and  hence, 
prominent,  projecting."  Richardson.  —  See 
Nose.]  A  promontory  ;  a  cape;  a  headland; 
—  written  also  naze.  —  See  Naze. 

We  weighed  anchor,  and  bare  clear  of  the  ness.   Hackluyt. 

JB^  It  is  now  used  as  a  termination  of  the  names 

of  promontories  or  headlands  ;  as,  Dungencss,  Sheer- 
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NEST,  n.  [A.  S.  nest,  nyst ;  Dut.  §  Ger.  nest ; 
^vf.nctste;  W.nyth.  —  ti.  nidus'.  It.  §Sp.  m'rfo; 
Fr.  nid.] 

1.  The  bed  or  place  of  retreat  formed  by  a 
bird,  for  laying  her  eggs  and  hatching  and  rear- 
ing her  young,  Cowley. 

2.  A  place  where  insects,  and  sometimes 
where  beasts,  are  produced.  Betitley. 

3.  A  snug,  well-protected  abode  or  habita- 
tion ;  a  place  of  retreat  or  residence.  Shak. 

Some  of  our  ministers,  having  livings  offered  unto  them, 
will  neither  for  zeal  of  religion  nor  winning  souls  to  God.  be 
drawn  forUi  from  their  warm  nests.  Spenser. 

4.  A  number  of  tubs,  boxes,  &c.,  placed  one 
within  another.  Simmonds. 

5.  (Geol.)  A  detached  included  mass  of  a 
particular  mineral  or  rock.  Wright. 

NEST,  V.  a.  [i.  NESTED ;  pp.  nesting,  nested.] 
To  place  or  house,  as  in  a  nest. 

Who  nested  himself  into  the  chief  power  of  Geneva.      South. 

NEST,  V.  n.    To  build  a  nest  or  nests. 

Did  ihe  [the  dove]  not  nest  in  secret  holes?  Harmar. 

NEST'— £gg,  n.  An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  keep 
the  hen  from  forsaking  it. 

Books  and  money  laid  for  show, 

Like  nest-er/gs,  to  make  clients  lay.  IJvdibras. 

NES'TLE    (nes'sl),   v.   n.     [A.   S.    nestlian.1      \i. 

NESTLED  ;  pp.  NESTLING,  NESTLED.] 

1.  To  make  or  to  occupy  a  nest. 

The  kiugsfisher  . . .  nestles  in  hollow  banks.      L'Estrange. 

2.  To  lie  close,  as  a  bird  in  her  nest ;  to 
snuggle. 

Their  purpose  was  to  fortifj^  in  some  strong  place  of  the 
wild  country,  and  there  nestle  till  succors  came.  Bacon. 

3.  To  move  about  uneasily ;  to  fidget.     Boag. 

4.  To  trifle.     [Sussex,  Eng.]  Wright. 

NES'TLE  (nes'sl),  V.  a.   1.  To  house  or  shelter,,  as 

in  a  nest.  South. 

2.  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young.  Chapman. 

NEST'LING  (nes'ling),  n.     [A.  S.  nestling.'] 

1.  A  young  bird  in  the  nest,  or  just  taken 
from  it.  Barrinqton. 

2.  A  canary-bird  brought  up  by  hand.     Rees. 

3.  t  A  nest.  Bacon. 
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nSST'LING  (nes'ljng),  ».  Newly  hatched.  "Nest- 
ling linnets."  Barrington. 

N^S-TO'RJ-AN,  re.  One  of  the  followers  of  Nes- 
torius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  fifth 
century,  who  believed  that  in  Christ  there  were 
not  only  two  natures,  but  also  two  persons,  of 
which  the  one  was  divine,  being  the  eternal 
word,  and  the  other  human,  being  the  man  Je- 
sus, of  which  alone  Mary  was  mother.        Buck. 

NjpS-TO'EI-AN,  a.     1.  Of,  or  relating  to,  the  Nes- 

torians.      '  Buck. 

2.  Old;  experienced;  —  from  Nestor,  the  aged 

warrior  in  the  Iliad.  Smart. 

NJeS-TO'RI-AN-I§M,  re.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Nestorians.  Buck. 

NET,  n.  [A.  S.  Sj  Dut.  net ;  Ger.  netz ;  Dan.  net ; 
Sw.  nclt ;  Icel.  net.'] 

1.  A  texture  of  twine  or  thread,  with  large 
meshes,  commonly  used  as  a  snare  for  fisn, 
birds,  &c.  Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  or  work  made  with  interstices 
or  meshes  like  a  net. 

Jv'ets  of  checker-work  .  . .  for  the  chapiters.   1  Kings  vii-lT". 

NET,  V.  a.      [i.  NETTED  ;     pp.  NETTING,  NETTED.] 

To  produce  or  yield  as  clear  produce.         Todd. 
NET,  t).  re.    To  knit  a  net ;  to  knit.  Seward. 

NET,  a.     [It.  netio  ;  Sp.  neto  ;  Fr.  net.] 

1.  Clear  ;  pure  ;  without  flaw,  spot,  or  stain. 
"  Net  ivory."     [s..]  Spenser. 

2.  (Com.)  Noting  merchandise,  as  wine,  cof- 
fee, rice,  &c.,  which  is  pure,  clean,  or  unadul- 
terated :  —  that  remains  after  the  deduction  of 
all  charges  or  outlay  ;  as,  "  Net  profits  "  :  — 
clear  of  all  tare  or  tret  or  other  deductions ;  as, 
"Net  weight." — Sometimes  written  7teat  and 
7iett. 

NETH'^E,  «.  [A.  S.  nythera,  neothra;  Dut.  ne- 
der  ;  Ger.  nieder ;  Dan.  nedrigere ;  Sw.  nedre.] 

1.  Lower ;  not  upper.  **  The  nethei' .  .  .  mill- 
stone." Deut.  xxiv.  6. 

Upper,  netho;  and  surrounding  fires.  Milton. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  regions  below ;  infernal. 
"  This  nether  empire."  Milton. 

t  NETH'^R-MORE,  It.    Lower;  nether.  Wickliffe. 

NETH'fE-MOST,  a. ;  superl.  of  nether.  Lowest. 
**  The  nethermost  abyss."  Milton. 

t  NETH'jpR-STOCKS,  n.  pi.  Stockings,  as  opposed 
to  breeches  or  upper-stocks.  Shak. 

NETH'J-NIM,  n.pl.     [Heb.  n'^l'^tia,  the  given,  or 

the  devoted.]  Among  the  Jews,  servants  who 
were  under  the  Levites  in  the  ministry  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple.  Kitto. 

NE'TOP,  re.  [Indian.]  A  friend  or  crony.  Pickering. 

NET'TING,  re.     1.  A  piece  of  net-work.    Johnson. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  net-work  of  robes  or  small  lines, 

used  for  stowing  away  sails  and  hammocks,  and 

also  for  defence  against  boarding.  Dana. 

NET'TJNG,  re.     Urine.    [Local,  Eng.]        Wright. 

NET'TLE,  re.  \A..S.netele,netU  ;  Dut.  netel;  Ger. 
nessel ;  Dan.  nelde ;  Sw.  niissla,  n^ssla.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  juicy  herbs,  having 
stinginff  hairs,  or  prickles  ;   Urtica.  G-ray. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  halves  of  two  adjoining  yarns 
in  a  rope,  twisted  together  for  pointing  or  graft- 
ing ;  —  commonly  written  knittle.  Vana. 

NET'TLE  (net'tl),  V.  a.  [i.  NETTLED  ;  pp.  NET- 
TLING, NETTLED.]  To  stiug  ;  to  fret ;  to  chafe  ; 
to  irritate  ;  to  vex  ;  to  harass ;  to  tease.     Shak. 

NET'TLE-CLOTH,  re.  A  thick,  tissued  cotton, 
japanned,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  leather 
for  the  peaks  of  caps,  waist-belts,  &c.  Simmonds. 

NET'TLgE,  re.  One  who  nettles  or  irritates.  Milton. 

NET'TLE-E ASH,  re.  {Med.)-  An  eruption  on  the 
skin,  resembling  the  sting  of  a  nettle.  Dimglison. 

NET'TLE-TEEB,  re.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Celtis;  hackberry;  —  lote-tree.  Gray. 

NET'-TEAP,  re.  A  trap  with  a  net,  for  catching 
birds.  Barrington. 

NET'TY,  u..     Like  a  net ;  netted,     [k.]     Browne. 

NET'-WORK  (-wurk),  re.  "Work  having  interstices 
or  meshes  like  those  of  a  net ;  reticulated  or 
decussated  Tvork.  Addison. 


NEU-R6p'T?E,         <  „.    (^Ent.)   One  of  the  neu- 

Brande. 


NEUTRAL 

NEU'KAL,  a.  [Gr.  vevpov,  a  nerve.]  (Anat.)  Per- 
taining to  a  nerve,  or  to  the  nervous  system. 

JVeural  arch,  the  arch  formed  by  the  posterior  pro- 
jections connected  with  the  body  of  the  vertebra; 
wliich  protect  the  medulla.  —  JVcural  axis,  a  term  ap- 
pHed  to  the  encephalon,  including  the  spinal  cord. — 
JVeural  spines,  spinous  processes.  DungUson. 

NEU-RAlj'^I-A,  n.  [Gr.  viGpov,  a  nerve,  and 
d?.yos,  pain.]  {Med.)  An  obstinate  disease,  of 
which  the  characteristic  symptom  is  a  very  acute 
pain,  exacerbating  or  intermittent,  following 
the  course  of  a  nerve  in  one  or  more  of  its  ram- 
ifications. DungUson.    P.  Cyc. 

NELJ-RAL'^IC,  a.     Relating  to  neuralgia.  Clarke. 

NEU-RAL'GY,  n.     Neuralgia.  Wright. 

NEU-ROG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  veupov,  a  nerve,  and 
ypdtpto,  to  write. J  That  part  of  anatomy  which 
describes  the  nerves.  DungUson. 

NEU-R0-L6(?'I-CAL,  a.     Relating  to  neurology. 

NEU-RdL'O-^iST,  ?(..  One  who  describes  the 
nerves.  Ash. 

NEU-ROL'O-g^Y  (nu-rol'o-je),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov,  a 
nerve,  and  Uyos,  a  discourse.]  That  part  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  nerves.  DungUson. 

)         I  n. 
NEU-ROP'T^-RAN,  >  roptera. 

JSTEU-ROP'TE-Rj^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  vevpov,  a  nerve, 
and  TTTzpdv,  a  wing.]  {Ent.)  An  order  of  insects, 
of  which  the  dragon-fly  and  may-fly  are  exam- 
ples, having  four  membranous,  generally  naked, 
and  more  or  less  transparent  wings,  and  jaws 
for  the  purpose  of  mastication.  Westwood. 

NEU-R0P'T5E-Al,     }  a.    Belonging  to  the  neu- 
NEU-e6p'T?E-0US,  )  roptera.  Roget. 

NEU'RO-SPAST,  n.  [Gr.  vcifStmaoTov  %  vrnpov,  a 
cord,  and  ffTrdw,  to  draw.]  A  figure  put  in  motion 
by  drawing  strings  ;  a  puppet,     [e.]  More. 

NEfJ-EOT'JC,  a.  [Gr.  vtupov,  a  nerve.]  {Med.) 
Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  nerves  ;  as,  "  Neurotic 
diseases":  —  acting  on  the  nerves;  nervine; 
as,  *'  Neurotic  medicines."  Ash. 

NEU-EOT'IC,  re.  {Med.)  A  medicine  for  nervous 
affections  ;  a  nervine.  Crabh 

NEU-E0-T6m'!-CAL,  «..    Relating  to  neurotomy. 

NEU'EO-TOME,  re.  {Med.)  A  long,  narrow,  two- 
edged  scalpel,  for  dissecting  nerves.  DungUson. 

NEU-E6t'0-MY,  re.  [Gr.  vcupov,  a  nerve,  and 
Tifivoif  to  cut.]  {Med.)  Dissection  of  the  nerves  ; 
—  an  incised  wound  of  a  nerve.         DungUson. 

NEU-EYP-NOL'O-piST,  re.  One  skilled  in  neu- 
rypndlogy.  Athenceum. 

NEU-EYP-NOL'O-^Y,  «.  [Gr.  vivpov,  a  nerve,  iin- 
vos,  sleep,  and  /(iyoj,  a  discourse.]  The  philos- 
ophy of  the  sleep  of  the  nerves,  or  animal  mag- 
netism, or  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  Bi-aid. 

NEU'TjgR  (nu'ter),  a.  [L. ;  ne,  not,  and  uter, 
either  ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  neutro ;  Fr.  neutre.] 

1.  Neither  one  nor  the  other ;  specially,  not 
of  either  side  or  party  ;  taking  no  part  or  side 
in  a  contest  or  controversy  between  others  ;  in- 
different ;  neutral.  "  "Who  stand  neuter  in  the 
dispute."  Addison. 

2.  {Gram.)  Noting  nouns  which  are  neither 
masculine  nor  feminine  :  —  noting  verbs  which 
are  neither  active  nor  passive. 

3.  {Bot.)  Noting  flowers  with  neither  stamens 
nor  pistils  ;  neutral.  Lotidon. 

NEU'TJER  (nu'ter),  re.  1.  One  who  is  not  on  either 
side ;  one  indifferent  or  neutral. 

Too  many,  .  .  .  thoogli  Christiaua  in  name,  appear  ao  in- 
different as  to  any  real  belief  of  Christianity,  that  they  are 
rather  neuters  in  regard  to  it.  Fearce. 

2.  An  animal  of  neither  sex ;  — a  term  applied 
particularly  to  a  working  bee,  before  it  was  dis- 
covered that  working  bees  were  in  reality  un- 
developed females.  Brande. 

NEtJ'TRAL  (nii'tr?!),  a.     [L.  neutralis,  neuter.] 

1.  Not  engaged  on  either  side  ;  taking  no  part 
in  a  contest  or  controversy  ;  indifferent. 

A  Jieirfra!  nation  has  the  right  of  furnishing  to  e,itherof 
the  contending  parties  all  supplies  which  do  not  fall  withm 
the  description  of  contraband  of  war.  Brande. 

2.  Neither  good  nor  bad ;  indifferent. 

Some  things  good  and  some  things  ill  do  Beem, 

And  neutral  some,  in  her  fantastic  eye.  Davics. 
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NEUTRAL 

3.  {Bot.)  Noting  flowers  -which  have  neither 
stamens  nor  pistils  ;  neuter.  G^^ay. 

4.  {Chejn.)  Noting  salts  in  which  there  are 
as  many  equivalents  of  acid  engaged  as  there 
are  of  oxygen  in  the  base,  or  in  which  the  acid 
is  exactly  neutralized  by  the  base.         Sillimaii. 

JVeutral  axis,  (Mech.)  the  axis  in  which  the  tensile 
and  compressing  forces  of  a  beam  terminate,  and  in 
wJiich  the  stress  is  therefore  nothing,  Ogilvie.  ^  JVeu- 
tral tintj  ( fVater-colors.)  a  factitious  gray  pigment, 
composed  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow.     Fairhalt. 

NEU'TRAL,  n.     One  who  is  not  on  either  side. 

Temple  was  not  a  mediator;  he  was  merely  a  neutral. 

Macaulay. 

fNEU'TRAL-iST,  n.     A  neutral.  Biillokar. 

NELT-TRAl'I-TY  (nu-trsre-te),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  neutral,  or  of  neither  side  or  party ; 
particularly,  the  state  of  a  nation  which  takes 
no  part  in  a  war  between  other  nations. 

2.  A  state  between  good  and  evil,     [e..] 

There  is  no  health;  physicians  say  that  we 

At  best  enjoy  but  a  neutrality.  Bonne. 

3.  The  state  of  being  of  the  neuter  gender. 
"The  neutrality  of  the  noun."     [r.]     Pearson. 

4.  {Chem.)  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
neutral.     "The  neutrality  of  salts."     Silli7nan. 

Armed  neutrality,  the  state  of  a  nation  which  holds 
itself  under  arms,  in  order  to  repel  any  aggression  on 
the  part  of  either  of  the  belligerents. 

Syn.  —  See  Indifference. 

NEU-TRAL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  neutraliz- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  neutralized.     Brande. 

NEU'TRAL-IZE,   V.   a.       \i..   NEUTRALIZED 

NEUTRALIZING,  NEUTRALIZED.] 

1.  To  render  neutral ;  to  cause  to  be  of  nei- 
ther side  or  party.  Johnson. 

2.  {Chem.)  To  destroy  or  render  inert  or  im- 
perceptible the  peculiar  properties  of. 

Acids  and  alkaUes  neiiti'alize  each  other  more  or  less  com- 
pletely. Johnston. 

3.  To  destroy  the  peculiar  properties  or  op- 
posite tendencies  of,  as  of  parties  or  other 
things  ;  to  render  of  no  effect.  Kirioan. 

He  who,  or  that  which, 
Ency. 

NEU'TRAL-LV,  ad.  On  neither  side  or  part; 
indifferently.  Johnson. 

JVEU-vAlJ^E^' ,n. pi.  [Fr.;  neuf,  nine.]  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  prayers  offered  for 
nine  successive  days,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
favor  of  Heaven.  Brande. 

fNE'V^N,  V.  a.     To  name.  Chaucer. 

NE V'^R,  ad.  [A.  S.  ncefre ;  ne,  not,  and  ee/Ve,  ever.] 

1.  Not  ever ;  not  at  any  time  ;  at  no  time. 
"Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  Jb/i«.  vii. 46. 

He  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me  shall  never  thirst.  John  vi.  35. 

j(t@^  The  phrase  never  a,  formerly  used,  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  wo,  or  not  any ;  but  in  this,  never  retains 
its  literal  meaning  of  not  ever.  "  There  was  never  a 
plain  text."  Atterbury.  "  There  was  never  a  son  left 
Jiim,  save  Jehoahaz."    2  Chron.  xxi.  17. 

2.  In  no  degree  ;  not  at  all. 

Whosoever  has  a  friend  to  euide  him  may  carry  his  eyes 
in  another  man's  head,  and  yet  see  never  the  worse.      South, 

JS^  Johnson  says  [1755],  never  "  is  used  in  a  form 
of  speech  handed  down  by  the  best  writers,  but  lately 
accused,  I  think,  with  justice,  of  solecism  ;  as,  *  Ho 
is  mistaken,  though  never  so  wise.'  It  is  now  main- 
tained that  propriety  requires  it  to  be  expressed  thus: 
'  He  is  mistaken,  though  ever  so  wise,'  that  is,  *  He 
is  mistaken,  how  wise  soever  he  may  be.'"  —  Smart 
says  [1837],  "  'Charm  he  newer  so  wisely,' i.e.  'Charm 
he  not  [merely  wisely,  but]  ever  so  wisely,'  —  a  gen- 
uine English  mode  of  expression,  though  the  squeam- 
ishness  of  grammaticasterg  has  rendered  it  obsolete." 

4J®=  It  is  much  used  in  composition  ;  as,  newer-fad- 
ing, Tieyer-dying,  &c. 

t  NEV'j?R-THe-LAT'5:R,  ad.     Nevertheless. 

Chancer. 
NEV-jpR-THlp-LESS',  ad.  &  conj.    [never  the  less.'\ 

Not  ever  the  less ;  not  at  all  the  less  ;  not  the 

less  ;  notwithstanding ;  however. 

Samuel  came  no  more  to  see  Saul  until  the  day  of  his 
death;  nevertheless  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul.  1  Sam.  zv.  35. 

There  will  always  be  something  that  we  shall  wish  to  have 
finished,  and  be  nevertheless  unwilling  to  begin.        Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  But,  However. 

NEW  (nu),  a.  [Goth.  niuja\  A.  S.  niwe,  niowe, 
neowe,  niwo ;  Dut.  nieiiw;  Old  Ger.  niuioe, 
niwe,  nuwe;  Ger.  7ieu;  Dan.,  Icel.,  &;  Sw.  ny. 


NEU'TRAL-iZ-^R, 

neutralizes. 
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—  Gr.  vhs,  originally  ve^os  ;  L.  7iovus ;  It.  nuovo  ; 
Sp.  mievo;  Fr.  neicf.  —  Sansc.  S;  Hind.  nava\ 
Per.  nau.] 

1.  Lately  done,  made,  produced,  effected,  or 
come  into  being ;  that  has  existed  only  a  short 
time;  of  recent  origin  ;  fresh;  novel;  —  opposed 
to  old ;  as,  "  A  new  garment  '* ;  "A  7iew  book." 

2.  That  existed  before,  but  was  not  before 
known;  recently  discovered;  as,  *'  A^^e^cmetal." 

The  commencement  of  the  present  century  wag  rendered 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  astronomy  by  tne  discovery  of 
four  new  planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Olmsted. 

3.  Of  the  present  day  ;  modern  ;  recent. 
Whoever  converses  much  among  old  books  will  be  some- 
thing hard  to  please  among  ti-ew.  Temple. 

4.  Different  from  the  former.  "  Steadfastly 
purposing  to  lead  a  7iew  life."  Common  Prayer. 

5.  Not  habituated  ;  not  accustomed  or  famil- 
iar ;  unaccustomed  ;  unused.  Hooker, 


Twelve  mules,  a  strong,  laborious  race, 
New  to  the  plough,  unpractised  in  the  race. 


Fope. 


6.  Renovated  ;  restored  to  the  first  state. 

Men,  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax  plump,  fat,  and  al- 
most new.  Bacon. 

7.  Fresh  after  any  event  or  thing. 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger, 

New  from  her  sickness,  to  that  northern  air.    Dryden. 

8.  Not  of  ancient  extraction  ;  not  previously 
known  or  distinguished. 

A  superior  capacity  for  business,  and  a  more  extensive 
knowledge,  are  steps  by  which  a  new  man  often  mounts  to 
favor  and  outshines  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries.  Addison. 

jO^=  It  is  used  adverbially  in  composition,  for  new- 
ly ;  as,  7iew-born,  new-found,  7iew-made. 

JSTew  moon,  a  term  applied  to  the  moon  when  site 
begins  to  increase,  or  immediately  after  her  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun.  —  JVew  Testament,  that  portion  of 
the  Bible  which  comprises  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles and  of  theiif  immediate  disciples. — JVew  style. 
See  Style. 

Syn.  —  JVew  is  opposed  to  old;  novel,  to  known; 
modem,  to  ancient.  A  new  title  or  garment ;  a  new 
acquaintance  or  customer  ;  modem  history  ;  a  recent 
event ;  fresh  news  ;  fresh  vegetables  ;  a  novel  manner 
or  occurrence.  Every  thing  novel  is  new  ;  but  a  thing 
may  be  new  and  not  novel.  Tliat  is  novel  the  sight  of 
which  was  either  never  seen  or  very  rarely-seen,  or 
which  is  strange  or  unexpected;  that  is  a  new  sight 
which  is  seen  for  the  first  time. 

t  NEW  (nu),  V.  a.     To  make  new.  Gower. 

NEW'-BORN,  a.     Lately  born.  Shak. 

NEW— COME'   (nu-kum'),  a.     Lately  arrived;  re- 
cently come.    •'  His  neio-come  guest."    Spenser. 

NEW— COM'^R,  71.     One  who  has  lately  come. 

NEW-CR5-ATE',   v.   a.     To  produce,  as    a.  new 
thing  ;  to  bring  into  existence,     [ii.]  Shak. 

NEW'^L,  n.     [From  new.] 

1.  t  A  new  thing ;  a  novelty.  Spejiser. 

2.  [Fr.  noyau,  a  part  surrounded  by  a  casing. 
Brande.  —  See  Noyau.]  (Arch.)  The  column 
or  space  about  which  wind  the  steps  of  a  spiral 
staircase ;  —  formerly  written  nowel.      Bra7ide. 

NEW-FAB'RI-CAT-^D,  a.     Newly  made.  Wright. 

NEW-FAN'CIED,  u,.     Newly  fancied.  Wright. 


fNEW-FAN'GLE,  i 
of  new  thinss. 


[new  andfangle.']  Desirous 
Chaucer. 


t  NEW-FAN'GLE,  v.  a.  To  change  by  introduc- 
ing novelties.  "  To  control  and  newj/any^e  the 
Scripture."  Milton. 

NEW-FAN'GLED  (nu-f^ng'gld),  a.  Newly  made  ; 
formed  with  an  aflFectation  of  novelty; — used 
in  contempt.  "  Newfangled  ■philoso'^'hy."  Fi'yth. 

Those  charities  are  not  newfangled  devices  of  yesterday, 
but  are  ...  as  old  as  the  reformation.  Atterlmry. 

NEW-FAN'GLED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
newfangled  ;  affected  novelty  of  form.     Carew, 

t  NEW-FAN'GLE-NESS,  n.  Newfangledness. 
**  Constant  without  7iewfa7igleness."      Ascham. 

t  NEW-FAN'GLIST,  71.  One  desirous  of  novel- 
ty. Tooker. 

t  NEW-FAN'GLY,  ad.  "With  a  disposition  for 
novelties.  "Nezcfa7igly  minded."     Sir  T.  Mo7'e. 

NEW-FASH'ION  (nii-fash'un),  u..  New-fashioned. 
"  New-fashion  words."   [r.]  Swift. 

NEW-FASI-I'IONED  (nu-fash'und),  a.  Made  in  a 
new  form,  or  lately  come  into  fashion.  Ec.  Rev. 

NEW'ING,  n.    Yeast  or  barm.    [Local.]     Wright. 


.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
recentness  of  origin ;  lateness ; 
''The  nei07iess  of  a  garment." 


NEW-STYLE 

NEW'JSH,  a.  Rathernew;  somewhat  new.  ^Bacon. 

NEW'KIRK-iTE,  n.  {Mm.)  A  mineral  consisting 
of  the  sesquoxide  of  manganese,  the  peroxide  of 
iron,  and  water,  occurring,  in  small  needles,  at 
Newkirchen,  in  Alsace  :  — gray  oxide  of  manga- 
nese; manganite.  Dana. 

NEW'-LAID,  tt.    Recently  laid.  CoTJop&r. 

NEW'-LEARNED,a.  Recently  instructed.  Temple, 

NEW-LlGHT':?D  (-lit'-),  a.      Just  descended. 

NEW'LY,  ad.     1.  Freshly;  lately;  recently. 

The  Duke  of  York  is  tiewly  come  from  Ireland.       Shah, 

2.  In  a  form  different  from  the  former  ;  anew. 

NEW'-MADE,  a.    Newly  made  or  formed.    "  The 

new-made  king."  **  A  7iew-made  grave."    Shak. 

NEW'-MAKE,  V,  a.  \i,  nbw-made  ;  p;?.  new- 
making,  NEW-MADE.]     To  make  anew.    Shak. 

NEW'~m6D-?L  (nu'mSd-el),  v.  a.  [i.  NEW-MOD- 
ELLED ;  pp.  NEW-MODELLING,  NEW-MOD- 
ELLED.]    To  ^ive  a  new  form  to.  Ash. 

NEW'-M5D-E;LLED  (na'mod-eld),  ;^.  a.  Formed 
after  a  new  model.         i  Smart. 

NEW'N^SS,  ? 
being  new ; 
recentness ; 

When  Horace  wrote  his  satires,  the  monarchy  of  hia  Cajsar 
■was  in  its  newness.  Dryden. 

2.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  hut  lately 
known  ;  recent  change  ;  innovation  ;  novelty. 

Newness,  especially  in  great  matters,  was  a  worthy  enter- 
tainment for  a  searching  mind.  South. 

3.  "Want  of  practice  or  experience. 

His  7ieiOTiessshamed,most  of  the  others'  long  exercise.    Sidney. 

NEW-RED-SAND'STONE,  n.  (Geol.)  The  sand- 
stone immediately  above  coal-measures. 5?'anrfe. 

NEW§  (nuz),  n.  sing.  &  pi. ;  commonly  singular. 
[From  7iew,  as  goods  from  good,  odds  from  odd.^ 
Recent  account;  fresh  information, particularly 
from  a  distance  ;  tidings  ;  intelligence. 

J3®=-  Grammarians  differ  somewhat  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  news;  yet  "the  word  is  now,"  as 
stated  by  Murray,  *'  almost  universally  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  singular  number."  And  Crombie 
says,  "It  is  sometimes  construed  as  a.  singular,  and 
sometimes  as  a  plural,  noun  ;  the  former  is  far  the 
more  general."  "Evil  news  rides  fast,  while  good 
news  baits.^^  Milton.  "  This  is  all  the  news  talked 
of."     Pope. 

JS^  The  word  news  has  been  fancifully  derived 
from  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  denoting  the  four 
cardinal  points,  JVorth^  East,  West,  and  South  ;  as  in 
the  following  epigram,  in  "Wit's  Recreations,"  first 
published  in  1640  :  — 

When  newn  doth  come,  if  any  would  discuss 
The  letter  of  the  word,  resolve  it  thus: 
News  is  conveyed  by  letter,  word,  or  mouth. 
And  comes  from  Nortli,  East,  West,  or  South. 
Syn. —  JVews  and  tidings  are  often  used  indiscrim- 
inately. Tidings  are  expected,  and  may  allay  anxiety  ; 
news,  unexpected,  and  gratify  curiosity.    In  time  of 
war,  the  public  are  eager  for  news  ;  and  persons  who 
have  relatives  in  the  army  are  anxious  to  have  tidings 
from  them. 

NEW^'BOY,  n.     A  boy  who  vends  newspapers. 

NEW§'-LET-T5R,  «.  A  letter  written  to  commu- 
nicate news  ;  —  a  kind  of  letter  common  before 
newspapers  came  into  vogue.  Qu.  Rev, 

NEW^'MAN,  n.  One  who  sells  or  delivers  news- 
papers ;  a  news-vender.  Clarke. 

NEW^'-MON-e^R  (niiz'mQng-ger,  82),  n.  One 
who  deals  in  news ;  one  who  busies  himself  in 
telling  and  hearing  news.  Shak. 

NEW^'PA-P^R,  n.  A  sheet  of  paper,  printed  and 
published  at  stated  intervals,  for  conveying  in- 
telligence of  passing  events  ;  a  public  periodi- 
cal print  that  announces  news. 

The  earliest  periodical  newspaper  published  m  this  coun- 
try [England]  was  the  "  Weekly  News,"  which  appeared  in 
1622.  JSd.  Sev. 

The  publication  of  regular  newspapers  may  he  referred,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  they  obtained 
great  circulation,  ana  became  the  accredited  organs  of  differ- 
ent factions.  Hullam. 

See  Journal,  and  Journalism. 

NEW§-PA-PE'RI-AL,  u.  Pertaining  to  newspa- 
pers.    [Colloquial.]  Lewis. 

NEWS'— ROOM,  n.  A  room  where  newspapers  are 
read.  Morning  Chronicle  [1817]. 

NEW'-STYLE,  ?i.     {Chron,)  See  Style. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U",  Y,  long;   K,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    nitR,  HER; 
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NICKING 


NEW^'-VEXO-^lR,  ra.  One  who  sells  newspapers; 
a  newsman.  Sat.  Mag- 

NEW§'-WRIT-5R,  n.     A  writer  of  news.        Ash. 

NEWT  (nut),  n.  [Supposed  by  Juniiis  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  an  erc^ —See  Eft.]  An  aquatic 
salamander.  —  See  Eft.  Bell. 

4®="  The  terms  eft  and  newt  are  applied  almost 
indiscriminately  to  all  the  species  of  lizards  which 
are  found  in  the  British  islands.  Eft  seems  to  be 
more  usually  tipplied  to  the  land  animals.  J^Tewt  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  the  animals  which  inhabit 
ponds,  wet  ditches,  and  other  damp  places."  Eng.Cyc. 

NEW-TO'NI-AN,  n.  A  foUower  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton in  philosophy.  P-  Cyc. 

NEW-TO'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  discovered 
by,  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

J^ewtonian  philosophy^  a  term  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  doctrine  of  the  universe,  as  delivered  by 
Newton;  sometimes  the  corpuscular,  or  modern,  or 
experimental  philosophy,  as  opposed  to  the  theories  of 
Descartes  and  others  :  but  most  frequently,  perhaps, 
the  mathematical  theory  of  gravitation.  Brande. 

NEW'-YEAR,  a.    Relating  to  the  beginning  of  | 
the  year.     '^  yew-year  odes."  Pope. 

NEW'-YEAR'§-DAY,  n.  The  first  day  of  the 
year  ;  the  first  day  of  January. 

NEW-YEAR'^jGIFT',  n.  A ,  present  made  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year.  Shak. 

NEW-ZEA'LAND-FLAX,  n.  A  fibrous  substance 
prepared  from  Plwrmium  tenax.  Loudon. 

NEW-ZEA'LAND-TEA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Leptospermum ;  Leptospermmn  scopa- 
i'vuTn;  —  the  leaves  of  which  have  an  agreeable, 
bitter  flavor,  and  are  used  as  tea.  Loudon. 

fNEX'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  nexibilis.']^  That  may  be 
knit  together.  Blount. 

NEXT  (nekst),  a. ;  siiperl.  of  nigh.  [A.  S.  neah^ 
near;  sup.  nyhst^  neahst^  nexst;  Dut.  7iaast ; 
Ger.  ncichst ;  Dan.  n^s  ;  Sw.  nast.l 

1.  Nearest  in  place ;  having  no  other  inter- 
vening ;  immediately  succeeding  or  preceding 
in  order  of  place;  as,  "The  next  house.'* 

■Want  suppUeth  itself  of  what  \s  next,  and  many  timea  the 
next  v/ay.  Bacon. 

2.  Nearest  in  time  ;  as,  "  Next  summer." 

3.  Nearest  in  any  gradation;  as  in  degree, 
rank,  quality,  relationship,  &c. 

One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime.        Milton. 

NEXT,  ad.     At  the  time  immediately  succeeding. 


Friend,  parent,  neighbor,  first  it  will  embrace; 
His  country  Tiext,  and  next  all  human  race. 


Pope. 


Ni'AS,  n.  [Fr.  niais.  —  See  Nice.]  A  bird  not 
yet  old  enough  to  leave  the  nest ;  an  eyas  ■  — 
a  novice;  a  simpleton.  B.  Jonson. 

NIB,  n.     [A.  S.  neb.  —  See  Neb.] 

1.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird.  Johnson. 

2.  The  point  of  any  thing,  particularly  of  a 
pen.  Derham. 

3.  The  handle  of  a  scythe  :  —  the  pole  of  a 
wagon.     [Local.]  Wright. 

,^=  Smart  says,  "JW6,  originally  the  same  word 
as  nefr,  seems  now  used  on  different  occasions.  We 
write  the  neb  of  a  bird,  but  the  nib  of  a  pen.'' 

NIBBED  (nxbd),  «..     Having  a  nib.  Johnson. 

NIB'BLE  (nib'bl),  v.  a.  [From  nib.']  [i.  nibbled  ; 
pp.  NIBBLING,  NIBBLED.]  To  bite  by  little  at 
a  time  ;  to  eat  by  small  bites  or  nips. 

The  roving  trout 
Greedily  sucks  in  the  twining  bait, 


And  tugs  and  nibbles  tbe  failacious  meat. 


Gap. 


NIB'BLE,  V.  n.  1.  To  bite  by  small  nips;  — 
commonly  used  with  at ;  as,  *'  A  fish  nibbling  at 
the  bait." 

2.  To  carp ;  to  cavil ;  to  find  fault ;  —  with  at. 


I  long  to  be  nOMing  at  your  vases, 
itch  of  criticism  upon  me. 


.  I  have  really  acreat 
Pope. 


NIB'BLE,  n.  The  act  of  biting  by  small  nips,  as 
a  fish  in  trying  the  bait.  Johnson. 

NIB'BL^R,  n.     One  that  nibbles.  Wright. 

NiB'BLfNG,  n.  A  biting  by  small  nips  ;  a  nibble  : 
—  a  small  quantity.  Harrington. 

NIB'BLlNG-LY,  ac?.  In  a  nibbling  manner.  Clarke. 

NiC-A-RA'GUA-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  An  inferior 
kind  of  Brazil-wood,  the  produce  of  Ccesalpinia 
echinata^  used  to  dye  a  bright  red.     Simmonds, 


NICE,  a.  [A.  S.  hnesCf  nesc,  soft,  tender  ;  ncsh; 
effeminate;  Dut.  7iesch;  Old  Ger.  naschung; 
Ger.  nascherie,  the  eating  of  dainties,  a  dainty ; 
Su.  Goth,  naska  ;  Ger.  naschen,  to  eat  dainties. 
—  ^^  Nice  is  more  various  and  extensive  in  its 
application  than  nesh :  though  they  are  the 
same  word  diff"erently  written  and  spoken." 
Richardson.  —  ^^  Nice  [simply]  is  frorciYr.  niais, 
simple.  .  .  .  The  French  word  is  probably  from 
M.  Goth,  hnasquia  ;  A.  S.  hnesc,  nesc"  Jamie- 
son.'] 

1.  t  Simple  ;  silly ;  foolish.  Chau/^er. 

Them  that  be  so  nice. 
And  feigneu  them  selfe  to  be  wise.  Gower. 

2.  Soft;  tender;  delicate;  palatable ;  dainty ; 
savory  ;  delicious  ;  luscious  ;  as,  "  A  7iice  bit." 

3.  Delicately  sensitive ;  scrupulous ;  consci- 
entious ;  punctilious. 

Dear  love,  continue  nice  and  chaste.  Donne. 

4.  Over-scrupulous  or  exact;  very  particular; 
fastidious  ;  difficult ;  squeamish. 

Nor  be  so  jrice  in  taste  myself  to  know 
If  what  I  swallow  be  a  thrush  or  no.  Dryden. 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise;  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon. 
Poured  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain.    Milton. 

5.  Formed  or  made  with  scrupulous  or  mi- 
nute exactness  ;  accurate  ;  exact ;  precise  ;  as, 
"  A  nice  calculation  "  ;  "  Nice  proportions." 

Indulge  me  but  in  love;  my  other  passions 

Shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rules.       Addison. 

6.  Requiring  scrupulous  or  minute  exactness. 
**  My  progress  in  making  this  nice  and  trouble- 
some experiment,"  Newton. 

Supposing  au  injury  done,  it  is  a  nice  point  to  proportion 
the  reparation  to  the  degree  of  the  indignity.        VEstrange. 

7-  Tender  to  excess;  easily  injured;  delicate. 

With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  muse  betrayed! 

How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid!  Hoscommon. 

8.  Minute ;  subtile  ;  not  prominent,  obvious, 
or  readily  observable  ;  as,  "  A  nice  distinction." 

9.  Of  little  importance  ;  slight ;  trivial. 

In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 

Tliat  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment.     Shal: 

10.  Minutely  elegant;  fine;  as,  ^^ Nice  text- 
ure"; "A  nice  mosaic." 

11.  Pleasing  or  agreeable  in  general ;  having 
good  qualities  ;  good  ;  delicious.     [Colloquial.] 

To  make  Jiice,  to  be  scrupulous. 
He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place, 
MaJces  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up.  ShaJc. 

j^=  JVice  is  a  word  much  used,  especially  in  con- 
versation, often  without  any  well-defined  meaning. 
The  followinR  remarks,  from  Archdeacon  Hare,  are 
quoted  from  the  "  Philological  Museum  *' :  — 

"  That  stupid  vulgarism  by  which  we  use  the  word 
nice  to  denote  almost  everj'  mode  of  approbation,  for  al- 
most every  variety  ol  quality,  and  from  sheer  poverty 
of  thought,  or  fear  of  saying  any  thing  definite,  wrap 
up  every  thing  indiscriminately  in  this  characterless 
domino, —  speaking  at  tlie  same  breath  of  a  nice  cheese- 
cake, a  nice  tragedy,  a  nice  oyster,  a  nice  child,  a  nice 
man,  a  nice  tree,  a  nice  sermon,  a  nice  day,  a  nice 
country, — as  if  a  universal  deluge  of  niaiserie  (for 
nice  seems  originally  to  have  been  only  niai^)  had 
whelmed  the  whole  island.  This  vulgarism  has  al- 
ready taken  even  in  the  lowest  classes,  and  one  hears 
ploughboys  talking  of  nice  weather,  and  sailors  of  a 
nice  sea." 

Syn.  —  SeeFiMCAL. 

NICE'LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  nice  manner  ;  scrupulous- 
ly ;  minutely;  accurately;  exactly;  delicately. 
2.  In  general,  in  a  manner  to  please  or  grat- 
ify ;  in  the  best  manner ;  well ;  finely,  or  with 
minute  elegance,     [Colloquial.] 

NI'CENE  [nl'sen,  Ja.  C.  Wr. ;  nl-sen',  P.  K.  Sm.], 
a.  Pertaining  to  Nice  (Nica;a),  an  ancient  city 
of  Asia  Minor. 

J\ricene  creed,  a  formulary  of  Christian  faith,  com- 
posed by  the  council  of  Nice,  against  Arianism,  A.  D. 
325,  altered  and  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.  D.  381.  Brande. 
/J®=  "  The  council  of  Nice  was  the  first,  and,  ac- 
cording to  most  writers,  the  most  important  general 
council  held  in  the  Christian  church."    Brande. 

NlCE'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  nice  ;  minute  exactness  ;  accuracy. 

Where 's  now  that  labored  nicen/?ss  in  thy  dress, 

And  all  those  arts  that  did  the  spark  express  ?     Dryden. 

2.  Delicate  sensitiveness;  delicacy;  consci- 
entiousness ;  scrupulousness.  Shak. 

N!'C^-TY    [ni'se-te,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sf)i. 
Wr.  ;  nis'te,  Tf  6.],  n. 
1.  f  Folly;  foolishness;  silliness.      Chaucer. 


2.  Minute   exactness ;    accuracy  ;    precision. 
**  His  own  nicety  of  observation."  Johnson. 

3.  Scrupulousness  ;  delicacy  ;  fastidiousness  ; 
carefulness,  as  of  management ;  squeamishness. 


Love  sueh  nicety  requires. 

One  blast  will  put  out  all  his  fires. 


Swift. 


4.  A  nice  or  subtile  point  or  matter;  a  mi- 
nute diff"erence  or  distinction  ;  subtilty.  "  The 
fineness  and  niceties  of  words."  Locke. 

The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of  men  is  from  rudeness 
to  convcnienee,  from  convenience  to  elegance,  and  from  ele- 
gance to  nicety.  Johnuov. 

5.  A  delicacv  for  food ;  a  dainty  ;  —  common- 
ly in  the  plural.  Johnson. 

Ni'CHAR  (ni'k&r),  a.     A  plant.  Miller. 

NICHE  (nich),  it.  [It.  7iicchia;  Sp.  5r  Tort. nicho; 
Fr.  niche;  —  according  to  Menage  and  Lan- 
daiSy  from  It.  nicchio,  a  shell-fish,  a  muscle; 
which  Diez  refers  to  Gr.  [jvTiP.og,  L.  mytihis.  — 
*'  Probably  a  nick,  or  nook,  from  the  verb  nick, 
to  cut  into."  Richardson.]  {Arch.)  A  hollow 
or  concave  recess  in  a  wall,  in  which  to  place  a 
statue,  bust,  or  any  similar  ornament.    Bi^ande. 

NICHED  (nich'ed  or  nicht),  u,.  Placed  or  inserted 
in  a  niche.  Ash. 

NICK,  n.  [Dut.  knik,  a  nod,  a  crack  ;  Ger.  nick, 
a  nod;  knick,  a  crack;  Sw.  nick^  a  nod;  Dan. 
m'A.] 

1.  The  exact  point,  as  of  time  ;  the  critical 
moment  or  occasion,  Howell, 

That  trick. 
Had  it  come  in  the  nick. 
Had  touched  us  to  the  quick.  Denham. 

2.  A  notch; — particularly  an  incision  in  the 
shank  of  a  printing  type  to  guide  the  compositor 
in  arranging  the  letters  properly  in  his  com- 
posing stick.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  score;  a  reckoning;  —  from  the  old 
practice  of  keeping  reckonings  on  tallies  or 
notched  sticks.  Shak. 

4.  [Fr.  mcAe,  trick.]  A  winning  throw.  Pn'w. 
Out  of  all  nick,  beyond  all  reckoning  or  calculation  ; 

inexpressibly.     "  He  loved  her  out  of  all  nick.^'    Shak. 

NICK,  V.  a.      [/.  NICKED  ;  pp.  XICKIXG,  NICKED.] 

1.  To  hit ;  to  touch  luckily. 

The  just  season  of  doing  things  must  be  nicked.  VEstrange. 

2.  To  cut  nicks  or  notches  in ;  to  notch.  Shak, 

3.  To  break  or  crack  by  throwing  something 
against.  —  See  Nicker. 

Breaks  watchmen's  heads  and  chairmen's  glasses, 

And  thence  proceeds  to  nicking  sashes.  Prior. 

4.  t  To  suit,  as  one  check-tally  with  another. 

Words,  nicking  and  resembling  one  another,  are  applicable 
to  different  significations.  '  Camden. 

5.  To  defeat  or  cozen,  as  at  dice  ;  to  cheat ;  to 
deceive  ;  to  defraud.  Shak. 

To  nick  a  horse,  to  make  an  incision  in  a  horse's 
tail  in  order  to  make  him  carry  it  higher.  —  See 
Nicking.  Youatt. 

NICK,  71.  [A.  S.  hna^can,  to  kill  ;  Dut.  nikken; 
—  Low  Ger.  nikker,  an  executioner  and  the 
devil ;  Icel.  7iikr,  nykr,  a  water  spirit,  the  devil.] 
In  northern  mythology,  an  evil  spirit  of  the 
waters  ;  — hence  Old  Nick  for  the  devil,  in  vul- 
gar discourse. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ^ick  was  a  very  old  name  for  the 
devil.  A'ares. 

NICK'EL  (nik'el),n.  {Min.)  A  white,  very  hard, 
and  comparatively  rare  metal,  occurring  com- 
monly in  combination  with  arsenic  or  with  sul- 
phur, and  sometimes  with  antimony  and  bis- 
muth. It  is  magnetic,  malleable,  ductile,  and 
laminable,  and  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  German  silver.  Dana.     Ure. 

NTC-KEL'lC,  a.  Kelating  to  nickel.  Sma7-t. 

NICK'^R,  n.  One  who  nicks  ;  —  particularly  one 
who  watches  for  an  opportunity  to  pilfer,  or  to 
practise  some  knavish  artifice.  [Low.]  Johnso7i. 

Your  modem  musicians  want  art  to  defend  their  windows 

from  common  nickers.  Arbuthiwt, 

His  scattered  pence  the  flying  nicker  flings, 

And  with  the  copper  shower  the  casement  rings.      Gay. 

j^'  Wright  says  nickers  were  "  wild  fellows,  who 

amused  themselves  at  night  with  breaking  people's 

windows  with  half-pence." 

NlCK'pR-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Guilandina.  Loudon. 

NlCK'lNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  nicks;  the 
act  or  operation  of  cutting  through  the  depress- 
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NICKNACK 

or  and  part  of  the  lateral  muscles  of  a  horse's 
tail,  to  make  him  carry  it  higher.  Youatt. 

nIok'NAck,  n.   A  trifle.  — See  Kniok-knack. 

A  trifle 


a  toy;  a  knick- 
Frankdn, 


nick-nAck'^-ry,  h. 
knack. 

NiCK'NAME,  n.  [Fr.  nom  de  nique,  a  name  of 
contempt.  Junius,  Johnson, — ^' In  P7-omptua- 
rium  Parvulorum  we  have  *  neke  name,  or  eke 
name  {agnom(m),'  on  which  the  editor  remarks, 
'There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word  is 
formed  simply- by  prothesis,  the  final  n  being 
transferred  from  the  article  to  the  substantive.' 
Notes  iSf  Queries. — Perhaps  from  nicky  to  suit, 
and  name.]  A  name  given  in  derision,  con- 
tempt, or  sport;  an  opprobrious  or  a  sportive 
appellation ;  by-name. 

He  is  upbrnidiDgly  called  a  poet,  as  if  it  were  a  contempt- 
ible nickname.  li.  Jofihon. 

From  iLtcknarues,  or  nursenames,  came  these:  .  . .  Bill  and 
Will  for  "William,  Clem  for  Clement,  Nat  for  Nathaniel,  Mab 
for  Abraham,  SiC.  Camden. 

NICK'NAME,  V.  a.  \i.  NICKNAMED  ;  pp.  nick- 
naming, NICKNAMED.]  To  give  a  name  of 
contempt  or  derision  to ;  to  call  by  an  oppro- 
brious name  or  appellation. 

This  jargon,  which  they  nickname  metaphysics.       Whitby. 

You  .  . .  nickname  God's  creatures.    You  nickname  virtue 

vice.  Sfiak. 

NIC-0-LA'!-tAn.  re.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect 
of  heretics  in  the  first  century,  mentioned  with 
disapprobation  in  Rev.  ii.  6,  15 ;  —  so  named, 
according  to  the  early  writers,  from  Nieolas 
of  Antioch,  mentioned  in  Acts  yi.  5.        P.  Cijc. 

N{-CO'TIAN  (ne-ko'shiin),  n.  [Fr.  nicotiane.']  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Nicotiana ;  tobacco.  B.  Jonson. 

NJ-CO'TIAN  (ne-ko'shiin),  a.   Of,  or  pertaining  to, 

tobacco,     [r.] 

This  gourmand  sacrifices  whole  hecatombs  to  his  paunch, 
and  whiffs  himself  away  in  nicotian  incense  to  the  idol  of  his 
vain  intemperance.  Bp.  Hall. 

M'l-CO-TI-Ji'JVjl,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of 
several  species ;  tobacco ;  —  so  named  from  John 
Nicot  of  Nismes,  who  sent  a  specimen  of  it  to 
France  about  1560.  Loudon. 

Nt-CO'T(-A-NINE  (ne-ko'she-j-nin),  n.  (Chem.) 
A  crystalline  body,  or  oil,  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  tobacco.  It  has  the  smell  of  tobacco 
smoke,  and  affords  nicotine.  Silliman. 

NIC'O-tInE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  very  poisonous,  oily 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  of  a  very  acrid 
taste,  obtained  from  tobacco  ;  the  alkaloid  of 
tobacco.  Silliman. 

NICTATE,  v.n.  [L.  nicto,  nictatum;  Fr.  nicter.'] 
To  wink ;  to  nictitate,     [r.]  Ray. 

NJC-TA'TION',  n.  [L.  nictatio.]  The  act  of  wink- 
ing ;  nictitation.  Cockeram. 

NIC'TJ-TATE,  V.  n.  To  wink ;  to  nictate.  Derham. 

NIC'Tf-TAT-lNG,  a.  Noting  a  thin  membrane, 
with  which  some  animals,  as  the  eagle,  can  pro- 
tect their  eyes,  without  a  total  obstruction  of 
vision.  Paley. 

NiC-TJ-TA'TIpN,  n.     Act  of  winking.      Brande. 

NiD-A-MENT'AL,  a.  [L.  nidus,  a  nest.]  Per- 
taining to  nests  ;  noting  the  organs  that  secrete 
the  materials  of  which  many  animals  construct 
their  nests.  Owen. 

NIDE,  re.  [L.  nidus ;  It.  ^  Sp.  nido  ;  Fr.  nid.'\  A 
nest  or  brood.  '*  A  nide  of  pheasants."  Johnson. 

NID'ppT  (iild'jet),  re.  [Fi.  nigcaid.  Wrifiht. — 
**  Corrupted  from  nithing  or  niding.^*    Johnson. 

—  "  It  is  formed,  probably,  from  idiot,  currently 
pronounced  idgeot ;  and  a  nidget,  or  nigeot,  is  no 
more  than  an  idiot,  carelessly  spoken."    Nares. 

—  See  NiDiNG.]  A  worthless  fellow;  a  cow- 
ard ;  a  poltroon  ;  a  niding  ;  —  written  also  nig- 
get,  and  nigeot.  Camden. 

NID'I-F!-CATB,  V.  re.  [L.  nidifico,  nidificaius; 
nidus,  a  nest,  and  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  nidifi- 
care ;  Sp.  nidifiear.]  To  build  or  make  a  nest, 
as  a  bird.  Brande. 

NID-I-PJ-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  nidificatio^  The  act 
of  constructing  a  nest.  Dei-ham. 

tNI'DJNG,  «.  [A.  S. nithing:  Dan.  Sg  Sw.  niding.] 
A  low,  base,  worthless  fellow  ;  a  coward ;  a 
poltroon;  an  outlaw ;  nidget.  Camden. 
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NI'DOR,  n.  [L.]  Steam  or  scent  from  food,  while 
being  cooked,  or  when  cooked.         Bp.  Taylor. 

NI'DOR-OSE,  u.     Nidorous.  Arbitthnot. 

Nl-DOR-OS'I-TY,  re.  Eructation  with  the  taste 
of  burnt  or  roast  meat.  Floyer. 

NI'DOR-OUS,  a.  [L.  nidorosus ;  Fr.  nidoreux.] 
Kesembling  the  smell  or  the  taste  of  burnt  or 
roast  meat.  Bacon. 

NId'LI-LAnT,  a.  {Bot.)  Nestling,  or  lying  loose 
in  pulp  or  cotton.  Loudon. 

t  NID'y-LATB,  V.  re.  [L.  nidulor,  nidulatus.]  To 
build  a  nest ;  to  nidihcate.  Cockeram. 

NID-U-LA'TION,  n.     Incubation.  Browne. 

JVi'DUS,  n.    [L.]     A  nest.  Smart. 

NIECE  (ncs),  re.  [Fr.  niece,  from  L.  neptis,  a 
granddaughter.  —  A.  S.  nefene ;  Old  Dut.  nifte ; 
Frs.  ^  Icel.  nift.] 

1.  t  A  descendant,  male  or  female.    Holland. 

2.  The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  of  a  sister. 

t  NIEF,  u.     [Icel.  nefi.]     A  fist ;  neaf.  Shak. 

JVI-EL'LO,  n.  [It.;  Mid.  L.  nic/ellum,  from  L. 
nigellus,  dim.  of  niger,  black  ;  Sp.  niel;  Old  Fr. 
reee/.l  A  black  composition,  consisting  of  sil- 
ver, lead,  copper,  sulphur,  and  borax.  Brande. 
jC®"  Works  in  niello  were  designs  hatched  with  a 
steel  point  upon  gold  or  silver,  then  engraved  with 
the  burin,  and  run  in,  while  hot,  with  a  composition 
called  niello.  The  superfluous  part  of  this  niellv, 
which  remained  above  the  surface  of  the  plate,  was 
then  rubbed  off  with  scrapers,  and  cleaned  away  with 
pumice-stone,  leaving  the  engraved  design  on  the 
plate  with  all  the  effect  of  a  print.    Brande. 

t  NI'FLE  (nl'fl),re.  [Norm.Fr.]  A  trifle.  Chaucer. 

M-l-^EL' LJl,  n.  [L.  retW,  black.]  (Boi.)  A  ge- 
nus of  herbaceous,  polypetalous  exogens,  of  the 
order  Ranunculacere ;  fennel-flower ;  —  so  named 
from  its  black  seeds.  Gray. 

NIG'GARD,  n.  [Tb.  nego,  to  deny.  Skinner.  —  L, 
nego,  to  deny,  or  Eng.  near,  or  nig/i.  Junius. 
—  A.  S.  neod-hyfde,  a  niggard,]  A  meanly  par- 
simonious person  ;  a  sordid  wretch  who  stints 
every  needful  expense ;  a  curmudgeon ;  a  miser. 

There  is  not  in  nature  any  tiling  so  remotely  distant  from 
God,  or  so  extremely  opposite  to  him,  as  a  greedy  and  griping 
niggard.  Barrow. 

NIG'GARD,  n.     1.  Meanly  close  or  parsimonious ; 
stingy ;  miserly  ;  niggardly.  Dryden.  Shenstone. 
2.  Sparing  ;  chary  ;  not  free  or  profuse. 

Niggard  of  question;  but  of  our  demands 

Most  tree  in  his  reply.  Shak. 

NIG'GARD,  ji.  (i.     To. stint;  to  supply  sparingly. 
The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity. 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest.  Sfiak. 

t  NiG'GARD-I§E,  re.     Niggardliness.         Spenser. 

NIG'GARD-ISH,  a.  Somewhat  niggardly  ;  inclined 
to  be  niggardly.  Barret. 

NIG'GARD-LI-NESS,  re.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  niggardly  ;  parsimony  ;  stinginess. 

Devotion  is  counterfeited  by  superstition ;  good  thrift  by 
niggardliness;  cliarity  with  vain-glorious  pride.         Bp.  Hatl, 

NIG'GARD-LY,  a.     Meanly  close ;   sordidly  par- 
simonious ;  miserly  ;  stingy  ;  —  sparing ;  chary. 
Tiberius  was  noted  for  his  niggardly  temper.      Arbuthnot. 
Syn.  —  See  Avaeicious. 

NIG'GARD-LY,  ad.  In  a  meanly  close  or  par- 
simonious manner  ;  sordidly.  Sir  T.  More. 

t  NtG'GARD-NESS,  re.    Niggardliness.        Sidney. 

tNIG'GARD-OtJS,  «.     Niggardly.       Sir  T.  More. 

t  NIG'GARD-SHIP,  re.  Niggardliness.  Sir  T.Elyot. 

t  NIG'GARD-Y,  re.    Niggardliness.  Gawer. 

t  NIG'eiSH,  ij.     Sparing  ;  niggardly.  Udal. 

NIG'GLE  (nlg'gll,  v.  a.  [Fr.  niger,  to  trifle.  Cot- 
grave.]  [i.  NIGGLED  ;  pp.  NIGGLING,  NIG- 
GLED.] To  mock ;  to  play  on ;  to  make  sport 
or  game  of.    [ii.]  Beau.  §  Fl. 

NIG'GLE,  V.  n.  To  trifle  ;  to  play.  "  Niggle  not 
with  your  conscience."    [r.]  Massinger. 

NIG'GL^R,  II,.     One  who  niggles,    [r.]         Grose. 

tNIG'GOT,  re.  A  nugget.  —  See, Nugget.  North. 

NIGH  (nl),  a.  [Goth,  nehwa  ;  A.  S.  neah,  neh.  — 
See  Near.]     [comi>.  nioher  ;   superl.  next.] 


NIGHT-FLIER 

Near ;  not  remote  in  place  or  time ;  not  distant ; 
not  far  off;  adjacent;  closely  allied. 

When  his  [the  fig-tree's]  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  puttoth 
forth  leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh.       Matt.  xxiv.  82. 

Syn.  —  See  Neak. 

NIGH  (nl),  prep.  At  no  great  distance  from ;  near. 

Jvigh  this  recess  with  terror  they  survey 

Where  death  maintains  his  dread,  tyrannic  sway.    Garth. 

fl®-  "This  word  is  a  preposition  in  all  phrases 
wllere  the  preposition  to  is  no  longer  inserted  between 
it  and  the  following  noun."    Smart. 

NIGH  (ni),  ad.     1.  Near ;  at  a  small  distance  in 
place,  or  time,  or  in  the  course  of  events. 
Ah,  gentle  pair,  ye  little  think  how  nigh 
Your  change  approaches.  Milton. 

2.  Nearly ;  within  a  little.  "  Was  I,  for  this', 
nigh  wrecked  upon  the  sea  ? "  Shak. 

t  NIGH  (nl),  YI.  re.    To  draw  near.  Spenser. 

t  nIgh  (nl),  V.  a.    To  come  near  to.       Chaucer. 
t  NIGH'LY  (nl'le),  ad.    Nearly ;  within  a  little. 

A  cube  ond  a  sphere  nighly  of  the  same  bigness.  Molynettx. 
NIGH'N{;SS  (ni'nes),  /(.  Nearness.  [R.]  A.  Wood. 

NIGHT  (nit),  n.  [Goth,  tiahts  ;  A.  S.  nihi,  naht ; 
Dut.  ruigt ;  Ger.  nacht ;  Dan.  nat ;  Sw.  natt.  — 
Gr.  vv^,  vvKTis  ;  L.  nox,  noctis  ;  It.  notto ;  Sp. 
noche  ;  Fr.  rniit.  —  Claubergius  and  Wachter 
derive  Ger.  nacfU  from  neigen,  Goth,  hneiwan, 
A.  S.  hnigan,  to  incline,  to  descend.  Martinius 
derives  Gr.  rtf  from  w6(o,  to  incline.  "The  Gr. 
is  probably  from  the  Gothic."    Richardson.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  natural  day  during  which 
the  sun  is  below  the  horizon  ;  the  time  between 
sunset  and  sunrise. 

God  saw  the  light  was  good, 
And  light  from  darkness  by  the  hemisphere 
Divided  1  light  the  day,  and  darkness  night. 
He  named.*  Milton. 

2.  The  time  after  the  close  of  life;  death. 
She  closed  her  life  in  everlasting  night.  Dryden. 

3.  A  State  or  a  time  of  ignorance,  or  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  darkness. 

When  learning,  after  the  long  Gothic  nigM, 

Fair  o'er  the  western  world  diifused  her  light.        Anon. 

4.  The  state  of  being  unknown  or  not  under- 
stood ;  unintelligibleness  ;  obscurity. 

Nature  and  nature's  works  lay  hid  in  night.  Pope. 

To-night,  this  night. 
4K5-  It  is  much  used  in  composition. 

NIghT'-AN-GLING,  /I.  The  act  of  fishing  by 
night.  Clarke. 

NIGHT'-BELL,  re.  A  door-bell,  as  at  the  house 
of  a  physician,  to  be  rung  at  night.    Simmonds. 

NIGHT'-BIRD  (nit'bird), n.  A  bird  that  flies  only 
in  the  night.  Hammond. 

NIGHT'-BL66m-ING,  a.     Blooming  at  night. 
NIGHT'-BORN,  a.    Produced  in  the  night,  or  in 
darkness.     "  iVz^Ai-fto/'re  adjuration."      Young. 

NiGHT'-BRAWL  (nIt'brSLwl),  re.  A  riot  or  quar- 
rel in  the  night.  Holiday. 

NIGH'T'-BRAWL-^R,  re.  One  who  makes  brawls 
or  disturbances  in  the  night.  Shak. 

NIGHT'-DREEZE,  re.  A  breeze  blowing  in  the 
night.  Mason. 

NIGHT'CAP,  n.     1.  A  cap  worn  in  bed.        Swift. 

2.  A  dram  before  going  to  bed.     [Local  and 

vulgar.-]  ,  Wright. 

NiGHT'-CART,  re.    A  cart  for  night-soil.    Clarke. 

NIGHT'-CRO  W,  re.  A  bird  that  cries  in  the  night ; 
a  night-jar.  Shak. 

NIGHT'-DEW,  re.     Dew  formed  in  the  night. 

NiGHT'-DOG,  re.  A  dog  that  hunts  in  the  night ; 
—  a  term  used  by  deer-stealers.  Shak. 

NIGHT'-DRESS,  re.  A  dress  worn  at  night.  Pope. 

NlGHT'f,D,  a.    Darkened ;  clouded  ;  black,    [r.] 
Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  vighted  color  otf. 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark.      Sltak. 

NIGHT'fALL  (nit'rai),  re.  [night  xnifall.]  The 
close  of  day  ;  evening.  Swift. 

nIghT'fAr-ING,  re.  Travelling  in  the  night.  Gay. 

nIgHT'FIRE,  re.  Fire  in  the  night ;  —  especially 
will-with-a-wisp  ;  ignis  fatuus.  Herbert.    ■ 

NIGHT'-FLl-UR,  n.  An  insect  or  bird  that  flies 
in  the  night.  Kirby. 
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A   guard   in  the   night ;  a 
Pope, 


NIGHT-FLY 

NIGHT'-FLY,  re.  An  insect  that  flies  in  the  night. 

NIGHT-FbUN'DPRED  (-deid),  u,.  Foundered  or 
lost  in  the  night.  Milton. 

NIGHT'-GLAsS, n.     A  telescope  for  use  at  night. 

NIGHT'— GoWn,  n.  A  loose  gown  worn  in  bed,  or 
used  for  an  undress.  Shak. 

NiGHT'-GUARD,  n 
nocturnal  watch. 

NIGHT'-HAG,  n.  A  witch  supposed  to  wander 
in  the  night.  Milton. 

NIGHT'HAWK,  )i.  {Oniith.)  An  American  fissi- 
rostral  bird,  of  the  family  Caprimulqida;,  which 
seeks  its  prey  towards  evening,  and  which  dif- 
fers from  the  night-jar  principally  in  haying  the 
tail  slightly  forked,  the  wings  reaching  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  and  the  beak  without  bristles  ; 
Caprimulgus  Amerieanus  of  Wilson.  —  See 
GoAT-sucKBE,.  P-  Cyc. 

IS"  The  name  is  sometimes  given  in  England  to 
the  niglit'jar.    P.  Cyc. 

NIGHT'-HER-pN,)8.  (Orairt.) 
A  species  of  heron  which 
prefers  secluded  situations 
in  the  daytime,  and  in  the 
evening  resorts  to  the  low 
lands,  marsh,  or  river-side, 
for  its  food,  which  consists 
of  fish,  frogs,  mice,  and  in- 
sects ;  Nycticorax  Gardeni. 
Yarrell. 


Niglit-heroii 
(^yctiforcD:  Gardeni). 


Simmonds. 


Nightingale 
(Pldlotiiela  luscinia). 


NiGHT'-HOUSE,  n.   A  tavern 
or  public-house  open  at  night. 

NIGHT'!N-GALE  (nit'in-gal), 
re.  [A.  S.  nihtegale ;  nihtf 
night,  and  galan,  to  sing ; 
Dut.  nagtegaal  ;  Ger. 
nachtigall ;  Dan.  natter- 
gal  ;  Sw.  nachtergal ;  Old 
E^g.  nightgaU.  —  See 
Gale.]  (Ornith.)  A  Eu- 
ropean migratory,  passe- 
rine bird,  which  sings  in 
the  night,  and  is  the  sweet- 
est of  song-birds  ;  philo- 
mel ;  Philomela  luscinia. 
Yarrell. 

(>  niffjitinijajc,  tliat  on  yon  bloomy  spray 

Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still.     Milton. 

t  NIGHT'ISH,  a.  Belonging,  or  pertaining,  to  the 
night.     "  The  nightish  owl."  Turberville. 

NIGHT'-JAR  {nit'ja.r),  n.  [Ornith.)  A  British 
fissirostral  bird  of  the  family  Caprimulgidce, 
characterized  by  having  the  tail  rounded  and  a 
little  longer  than  the  wings,  all  the  toes  directed 
forwards,  the  middle  claw  pectinated,  and  the 
beak  armed  with  strong  bristles  ;  Caprimulgus 
EuropcBus ;  —  called  also  goat-sucker,  churn-owl, 
and  loheel-bird. — See  Goat-sucker.  Yarrell. 
jgEg^It  seeks  its  prey  towards  nigllt  and  on  gloomy 
days,  and  is  remarkaljie  for  the  loud  sound  it  utteis, 
resembling  tlie  hum  or  jarring  of  a  siiinning-wheel. 

NIGHT'— KEY,  re.  A  key  to  be  used  in  unlocking 
a  door  at  night. 

NIGHT'-LAMP,  re.  A  lamp  to  be  kept  burning 
during  the  night.  Clarke. 

NIGHT'LpBS,  a.    Having  no  night.   Phren.  Jour. 

NIGHT'LY    (nit'le),   a.      Happening    by    night ; 

done  by  night ;  nocturnal.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  J^iffhtly  IS  a  more  familiar  term  than  710c- 

tumal.    J^ightly  watch,  disturbances,  or  sports  ;  710c- 

turnat  dreams,  darkness,  or  visits. 

NIGHT'LY  (nit'le),  ad.  1.  By  night;  in  the  night. 
"  The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots."  Shak. 
2.  Every  night ;  night  after  night. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 

And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 

Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth.  Addison. 

NIGHT'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  NIGHTMEN.  One  who  emp- 
ties privies  in  the  night.  Johnson. 

NIGHT'-MARCH,  re.  A  march  in  the  night.  "  A 
disastrous  night-march."  C.  J.  Fox. 

NIGIIT'MARF.,  re.  [A.  S.  mara;  Dut.  nacJit- 
merrih ,  Ger.  nacM-niahr.']  A  sensation  of  a 
distjessing  weight  on  the  chest,  and  of  impossi- 
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bility  of  motion,  speech,  or  respiration,  —  com- 
monly caused  by  indigestion,  or  by  an  uneasy 
posture  of  the  body,  but  sometimes  by  severe 
emotions ;  incubus.  Dunglison. 

4^^  "Mara,  from  whence  our  ni^ktrmire  is  derived, 
was,  in  the  Runic  theology,  a  spirit  or  spectre  of  the 
night,  which  seized  men  in  their  sleep,  and  suddenly 
deprived  them  of  hpeech  and  motion."     fVartan. 

NIGHT'-MAsK,  7t.  A  mask  or  visor  to  be  worn 
at  night.  Drayton. 

NIGHT'— PIECE  (nit'pes),  ».  A  picture  painted, 
or  so  colored,  as  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage by  candle-light.  Addison. 

t  NIGHT'— RAIL,  re.  A  loose  robe  worn  over  the 
dress  at  night.  Addison. 

NIGHT'-RA-VEN  (nit'ra-vn'),  n.  A  bird  of  ill 
omen  that  cries  in  the  night ;  night-heron ; 
Nycticorax  Gardeni.  Shak. 

NiGHT'-REST,  re.  Kest  or  repose  at  night.  Shak. 

NIGHT'-ROB-BpR,  n.    One  who  robs  by  night. 

t  NIGHT'-rOle,  re.    [Corrupted  from  night-revel. 

Sfeevens.]     A  frolic  or  revel  at  night.         Shak. 

jC®=  "  J^ijrht-rulc  may,  I  think,  better  be  interpreted 

such  conduct  as  generally  rules  in  the  night."  JVares. 

NIGHT'-SEA-§0N  (mt'sS-zn),  n.  The  time  of 
night ;  night.  Ps.  xxii.  2. 

NIGHT'SHADE,  re.  1.  tThe  darkness  of  night. 
"  The  dark  nightshade."  Phaer,  l.')62. 

2.  (5oi.)  A  deciduous,  herbaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Solanuni.  Loudon. 

Deadly  nightshade,  a  plant,  the  leaves,  root,  and 
berries  of  which  are  poisonous  ;  dwale  ;  Atropa  bella- 
donna, ^ng.  Cyc, 

NIGHT'-SHIN-ING,  a.  Shining  in  the  night. 
'^Night-shining  bodies."  Wilki7is. 

NIGIIT'-SHIRT,  re.  A  plain  loose  shirt  for  sleep- 
ing in.  ■  Simmonds. 

NIgiIT'-SIIRIBK  (nit'slirek),  re.  A  shriek  or  out- 
cry in  the  night.  Shak. 

NIGHT'-SfT-T!NG,  re.  A  session  in  the  night ;  a 
nocturnal  assembly.^  Milton. 

NIGHT'— SOIL,  re.  The  contents  of  privies  ;  —  so 
called  because  removed  by  night.    Farin.  Ency. 

NIGHT'— SPELL,  re.  A  charm  against  harms  or 
accidents  at  night.  Chaucer. 

NIGHT'-STEED,  re.  A  horse  represented  as  har- 
nessed to  the  chariot  of  Night.  Milton. 

NIGHT'-STRIJCK,  a.  Impressed  with  nocturnal 
visions.     "  Night-struck  fancy."  Thomson. 

NIGHT'-SWEAT,  re.  A  sweat  or  perspiration  in 
the  night.  Mead. 

NIGHT'-TA-P^R,  re.  A  taper  that  shines  in  the 
night.  Shak. 

NIGHT'-THOUGHT,  re.  A  nocturnal  contempla- 
tion. "  Complaint,  or  Night-thoughts."    Yozmg. 

NIGHT'-TIME,  re.  The  time  between  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Pope. 

NICHT'-TRIP-PING,  a.     Tripping  about  in  the 
■night.     '' Some  night-tnpping  fairy."        Shak. 

NIGHT'-VI"§I0N  (nit'vizh-un),  re.  A  vision  in 
the  night.  "  Dan.  ii.  19. 

NIGHT'-WAK-ING,  a.  Waking  or  watching  dur- 
ing the  night.  "Shak. 

NIGHT'- WALK  (ntt'wik),  re.  A  walk  in  the  night. 

nIghT'-WALK-ER  (nlt'w4k-er),  re.     1.  One  who 
walks  in  the  night,  particularly  one  who  roves 
about  in  the  night  with  evil  designs.      Ascham. 
2.  One  who  walks  in  his  sleep  ;  a  somnam- 
bulist. Wright. 

NIGHT'-WAlK-ING  (nlt'wlk-jnrt,  a.  Walking 
at:  night,  particularly  with  evil  designs.  "A 
night-walking  cudgeller."  Milton. 

NIghT'-WAlK-ING  (nlt'wlk-ing),  re.  1.  The  act 
of  walking  at  night,  particularly  a  roving  about 
at  night  with  evil  designs. 

2.  The  act  of  walking  in  one's  sleep  ;  som- 
nambulism. Burton. 

NIGH'T'-WAN-DeR-BR  (-won-),  re.  One  who  wan- 
ders or  roves  about  by  night.  Milton. 


NIMBLE 

NIGHT'-WAN-D^R-ING  (-w6n-),  o.  Koving  in 
the  night.     "  Night-wandering  sailors."    Pope. 

NIghT'-WAR-BLING,  a.  Warbling  or  singing  in 
the  night.    "  The  night-warbling  bird."    Milton. 

NIGHT'WARD,  a.  Near  night  or  the  close  of  the 
day.  "  Their  nightward  sluAies."  Milton. 

NIGHT'-WATCH  (nit'wiSch),  re.  1.  A  period  in 
the  night  during  which  the  men  on  guard  are 
not  changed.  Kitto. 

fl®=  In  the  old  Hebrew  division  of  the  night,  the 
first  night-watch  extended  from  sunset  to  our  ten 
o'clock,  the  second  from  ten  at  night  till  two  in  tllo 
morning,  and  from  that  Iiour  till  sunrise.    Kitto. 

I  remember  theu  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in 
the  night-watches.  Ps.  Ixiii.  6. 

2.  A  watch  or  guard  at  night.  Smart. 

NlGHT'-WATCH-fR  (nit'wi5ch-er),  re.  One  who 
watches  in  the  night.  Huloet. 

NiGHT'-WITCH,  re.    A  night-hag.  Huloet. 

NI-GRES'C^NT,  a.  [L.  nigresco,  nigrescens,  to 
grow  black  ;  niger,  black.]  Growing  black  ;  ap- 
proaching blackness.  Johnson. 

NIG-RI-FI-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  niger,  black,  and 
facio,  to  make.]   Act  of  making  black.  Johnson. 

NI'GRINE,  re.  (Mre.)  A  black  ore  of  titanium ; 
a  variety  of  rutile.  Dana. 

NIG'RI-TUDE,  re.     Blackness.  Dr.  Whedon. 

m'OVA,n.    [Sp.]    (Ere*.)  The  chigre  or  chigua. 

—  See  Chigke.  R.  H.  Dana. 

JVI'HIL  Jl'BUM.     [Jj.,  lohitc  nothing.]    (Chem.) 

White  oxide  of  zinc  ;  flowers  of  zinc.      Wright. 

m'HIL  BE' BET,  or  JV7L  BE' BET.  [L.,  He 
owes  nothing."]  (Law.)  The  general  issue  in 
debt  or  simple  contract.  Bouvier. 

m'HIL  DI'CIT,  or  JV/1  DI' CIT.  [L.,  He  says 
nothing.']  {Law.)  The  failure  of  the  defendant 
to  put  in  a  plea  or  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  dec- 
laration by  the  day  assigned.  Bouvier. 

m'HIL  hA'BET,  or  JV/i  hA'BET.  [L.,  Hehas 
•nothing.']  {Law.)  The  name  of  a  return  made 
by  a  sheriff  to  a  scire-facias  or  other  writ,  when 
he  has  not  been  able  to  serve  it  on  the  defend- 
ant. Bouvier. 

NI'HIL-I^M,  re.  1.  Nothingness ;  nihility.  Dwight. 
2.  Scepticism  carried  to  the  denial  of  all  ex- 
istence. Fleming. 

Nothing  but  utter  scepticism  and  nihilism  ensues.       Qli.  Rev. 

NI-HIL-rs'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  nihility  or  to  the 
doctrine  of  nihilism.  Ch.  Exam,iner. 

NI-HIL'!-TY,  re.  [Fr.  nihilite;  L.  nihilum,  nihil, 
nothing;  ne,  not,  and  hilum,  a  little  thing.] 
Nothingness  ;  the  state  of  being  nothing. 

Not  being  is  considered  as  excluding  all  substance,  and 
then  all  modes  arc  necessarily  excluded;  and  this  we  call 
pure  Tiihiliti/,  or  mere  nothing.  Watts. 

NIL,  re.  [L.,  ■nothing.']  {Com.)  A  term  com- 
monly used  in  book-keeping  to  denote  an  entry 
that  is  cancelled.  Simmonds. 

t  NILL,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  nyHan,  nillan;  ne,  not,  and 
willan,  to  will.]  Not  to  will ;  to  refuse  or  re- 
ject.    "  I  nill  thine  offered  grace."        Spenser. 

t  NiLL,  V.  re.     To  be  unwilling. 

And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you.  "  Sliak. 

nIlL,   re.     Shining   sparks   that  come   off  brass 

when  melted  in  a  furnace.  Bailey. 

NI-l6m'5-T5R,  re.  [Gr.  vei/.o/itrpiov  ;  Tiiif.os,  the 
Nile,  and  titrpov,  a  measure.]  A  graduated  rod 
or  column  for  measuring  the  rise  and  fall  of 
water  in  the  Nile  ;  a  niloscope.  Gent.  Mag. 

Nl'LO-SCOPE,  re.  [Gr.  wiAoo-AcoTrfiov ;  Nt'iXos,  the 
Nile,  and  aKoscui,  to  behold.]  Kilometer.  Ogilvie. 

NI-l5t'!C,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Nile.       Clarke. 

t  NIM,  V.  a.  [Goth.  ^  A.  S.  niman ;  Dut.  neemen ; 
Old  Ger.  nimen,  nemen ;  Ger.  nehmen.']  To 
take  ;  to  steal ;  to  pilfer ;  to  filch.  Hudibras. 
4ifg=  "  Hence  Shakspeare  calls  one  of  his  rogues 
JV)iTn."  JVares  — "It  is  still  a  common  word  among 
thieves."     C.  Richardson. 

NIM-BIF'5R-OUS,  a.  I'L.  nimbifer  ;  nimbus  and 
fero.]     Bringing  storms  or  clouds.  Ash. 

NIM'BLE,  a.  [Junius  suggests  A.  S.  numol,  ca- 
pable, able  to  take  ;  .Tohnson   and   Richardson 
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refer  to  nim,  to  take.]  Li^lit  and  quick  in  mo- 
tion or  action  ;  moving  with  ease  and  celerity  ; 
agile  ;  brisk  ;  lively  ;  expert ;  active. 

You  niniblc  lightningB,  dart  your  blinding  flames 

Into  her  scoruful  eyes.  Shak. 

Through  the  mid  seas  the  niinble  pinnace  sails.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Active. 

NIM'BLE-FOOT-ED  (nim'bl-fut-ed),  a.  Light  or 
swift  of  foot.  Shak, 

NIM'BLE-NESS,  ?i.  The  quality  of  being  nimble ; 
agility  ;  celerity ;  swiftness.  iSldney. 

NlM'BLE-PlN'XONED,  tv.     Swift  in  flight.    Shak. 

fNlM'BL^SS,  n.     Nimbleness.  Spenser. 

NIM'BLE-WIT'TED,  a.  Ready  or  quick  with  an 
answer  or  question;  quick-witted.  "  A  certain 
nimble-witted  counsellor  at  the  bar.*'        Bacon. 

NiM'BLY,  ad.  With  light,  quick  motion;  with 
agility';  briskly  ;  actively.  Shak. 

NIM'BOR,  n.     A  dwarf,     [r.]  Clarke. 

NIM-BOSE',  a.  [L.  nimbosus\  nimbitSy  a  rain- 
storm.]    Stormy  ;"  tempestuous,     [e..]  Ash. 

mM  'BUS,  n,     [L.,  a  storm  of  rain.'] 

1.  (Meteor.)  A  term  applied  to  a  cloud  that 
is  discharging  something,  as  rain,  snow,  or 
hail.  Cleaveland. 

2.  {Paint.  &  Sculp.)  A  halo  or  circular  disk 
round  the  heads  of  sacred  personages.  Fairholt. 

j^^  "The  nimbus  [is]  peculiar  to  the  head,  the 
aureola  to  the  body  ;  and  the  term  g-lory  is  extended  to 
the  former  and  the  latter  united."    Fairholt. 

t  NI-MI'5-TY,  n,  [L.  niinietas  ;  nimis,  too  much.] 
State  of  being  too  much  ;  redundancy.    Bailey. 

f  NIM'I-OUS,  a.  [L.  nimis.']  Inordinate;  ex- 
cessive. Mackenzie. 

t  NIM'M^R,  rt.    [From  nim.]    A  thief.    Hudibras. 

NiN'COM-P56P,  n.  [Corrupted  from  L.  non  com- 
pos [^nientis],  not  sound  [of  mind],  Johnson.] 
A  fool ;  a  blockhead ;  a  dolt.  [Vulgar.]  Addison 

NINE,  a.  [Goth,  nitm  ;  A.  S.  nigon,  nigen ;  Dut. 
Tiegen  \  Ger.  neun  ;  Dan.  ni  ;  Sw.  nil ;  Icel.  nin. 
—  Gr.  hvia  ;  L.  novem  ;  It.  note ;  Sp.  neuve ;  Fr. 
neuf. — Hind,  now  \  Pers.  mih.]  One  more 
than  eight  or  one  less  than  ten. 

Ti.e  JSTine  Worthies,  famous  personages  often  alluded 
to  in  old  writers.  They  have  been  counted  up  in  the 
following  manner:  Three  Gentiles, —  1.  Hector,  the 
son  of  Priam  ;  9.  Alexander  the  Great ;  3.  Julius  Cffi- 
sar.  Three  Jews,  —  1.  Joshua,  conqueror  of  Canaan; 
9.  David,  king  of  Israel ;  3.  Judas  iVlaccabaBus.  Three 
Christians, —  1.  Arthur,  king  of  Britain  ;  9.  Charle- 
magne;   3.  C^odfrey  of  Bouillon.  J^Tares. 

NINE,  n.  1.  The  number  composed  of  eight  and 
one  ;  three  times  three. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eight  and  one  ;  as  9. 

3.  The  nine  Muses.  Campbell. 
NINE'FOLD,  a.  &  n.   Nine  times  repeated.  Milton. 

NINE'HOLE^,  n.  pi.  A  game  in  which  nine  holes 
are  made  in  the  ground  in  the  angles  and  sides 
of  a  square,  for  the  purpose  of  bowling  a  pellet 
into  them  according  to  certain  rules.    Drayton. 

NINE'-KILL-:?R,  n.  (  Ornith.)  The  popular  name 
of  the  northern  butcher-bird.  De  Kay. 

NINE'-MEN'^-MOR'RJS,  n.  A  game  played  with 
nine  holes  in  the  ground.  —  See  Morris.  Todd. 

NINE'PjpNCE,  n. ;  pi.  nine'pen-ce^.  A  silver 
coin  no  longer  current,  of  the  value  of  nine 
pence.  Gay.    Smart. 

NINE'PIN^,  n.  pi.      A  game  which   consists  in 

rolling  a  bowl  at  nine  pins  or  pieces  of  wood 

set  on  end  ;  skittles.  Peacham. 

j8®="  In   the  United   States,  the  game  is    usually 

played  with  ten  pins,  and  ia  often  called  tenpins. 

NINE'SCORE,  a.  &  n.  Nine  times  twenty,  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty.  Addison. 

NINE'TEEN,  a.     Nine  and  ten. 

NINE'TEEN,  n.  The  sum  of  nine  and  ten  ;  —  the 
symbol  representing  nine  and  ten  ;  as  19. 

NINE'TEENTH,  a.  Next  after  the  eighteenth  ;  — 
the  ordinal  of  nineteen  :  —  noting  one  of  nine- 
teen equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided. 

NINE'TI-ETH,  a.  Next  after  the  eighty-ninth; 
the  ordinal  of  ninety: — noting  one  of  ninety 
equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided. 


NINE'TY,  a.  &  7i.  Nine  times  ten  :  —  the  symbol 
representing  nine  times  ten  ;  as  90. 

NINE-WOR'THI-NESS  (-wur'-),  ti.  Having  worth 
equal  to  that  of  the  celebrated  nine  worthies.  — 
See  Nine.  Hudibras. 

NTn'NY,  r*.  [Sp.  m'Tw.  Joh-nson.  Richardson. — 
Gr.  vfvds,  foolish.  Junius.]  A  fool ;  a  simple- 
ton ;  a  blockhead  ;  a  noodle.    [Vulgar.]     Shak. 

NiN'NY-HAM-M^R,  n.  A  fool;  a  simpleton;  a 
dunce  ;  a  dolt ;  a  ninny.    [Vulgar.]    Arbuthnot. 

NIN'SIN,  n.  A  bitter  root  possessing  medicinal 
properties  resembling  those  of  ginseng,  being 
the  root  of  Sium  ninsi.  Dunglison. 

NINTH,  a.  Next  after  the  eighth  ;  —  the  ordinal 
of  nine  :  —  noting  one  of  nine  equal  parts  into 
which  a  thing  is  divided. 

NINTH,  n.  {Mus.)  A  dissonant  interval  contain- 
ing an  octave  and  a  ton^e  or  a  semitone  :  —  the 
chord  consisting  of  the  common,  chord  with  the 
eighth  raised  one  note.  Moore. 

NlNTH'LY,  ad.     In  the  ninth  place.      Shei^wood. 

NIP,  V.  a.  [Dut.  knippen  ;  Ger.  kneipen  \  Dan. 
knibe\   Sw.  nypa.]     [t.  nipped  ;  j3p.  nipping, 

NIPPED.] 

1.  To  pinch,  bite,  or  cut,  as  with  nails,  teeth, 
pincers,  &c.  Bacon, 

2.  To  bite  as  frost ;  to  blast ;  to  destroy. 

The  tiret-born  bloom  of  spring 
Nipped  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost.       Milton. 

3.  To  satirize ;  to  taunt  sarcastically. 

Soothing  such  as  be  present,  nipping  any  thiit  is  absent. 

Ascham, 

To  nip  in  the  bud,  to  destroy  or  kill  in  infancy  or 
the  first  stage.  "  It  is  easy  to  guess  to  what  perfec- 
tion I  might,  have  brought  this  work,  liad  it  not  been 
nipped  in  the  bud.'^  j3rbuthnot. 

nIp,  71.  1.  A  pinch,  as  with  the  nails,  teeth,  pin- 
cers, &c. ;  a  bite.  Ascham. 

2.  A  small  cut ;  a 'cutting  off.  Shak. 

3.  A  blast;  a  blight.  Stepney. 

4.  A  dram  ;  a  nipper.     [Local.]  Wright. 

5.  {Xaiit.)  A  short  turn  in  a  rope.  Dana. 

6.  t  A  satirical  hit ;  a  taunt.  W.  Lily. 

7.  t  A  thief;  a  cutpurse  ;  a  nipper.  Decker. 

NIP'P^R,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  nips. 

2.  One  of  the  fore  teeth  of  a  horse.       'Youatt. 

3.  A  cutpurse;  a  pickpocket.  Decker. 

4.  A  dram  ;  a  nip.     [Local  and  vulgar.] 

NiP'P^R-lNG,  n.  (Naut.)  The  act  of  fastening 
two  parts  of  a  rope  together  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  rendering.  Ogilvie. 

NIP'P^R-KIN,  It.  A  little  cup  ;  a  tankard,  [r.]  Lye. 

NIP'P^IR^,  n. pZ.  1.  Small  pincers;  tweezers;  — 
instruments  for  cuttingup  loaf  s\igd.Y.Simnionds. 
2.  {Naut.)  A  number  of  yarns  marled  togeth- 
er, used  for  faster  ing  the  messenger  to  the 
cable.  Dana. 

NTp'PING,  p.  a.      That  nips;  pinching;   biting. 

NIP'PJNG-LY,  a(^.  Bitingly;  sarcastically./oAnson. 

fNIF-PI-TA'TO,  u.     Strong  liquor.      Beau.  §  Fl. 

NIP'PLE  (nip'pl),  n.     [A.  S.  nypele.] 

1.  A  conical  protuberance  on  the  breast  of  a 
female,  by  which  milk  is  drawn  by  the  sucking 
young  ;  the  teat ;  the  dug  ;  the  pap.  Shak. 

2.  The  orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor  is 
separated.  Derham. 

3.  Any  thing  that  projects  in  the  form  of  a 
nipple,  as  that  part  of  a  percussion  lock  on  which 
the  cap  is  placed.  Ogilvie. 

NtP'PLE-SHIELD, 

worn  by  females. 

NIP'PLE- WORT  (nip'pl-wurt),  n.  An  herb  former- 
ly used  for  sore  nipples  ;  Lapsana  communis. 

NIP'T^R,  n.  [Gr.  viVrw,  to  wash.]  {Eccl.)  The 
cerem  ony  of  washing  the  feet,  observed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Church  on  Good  Friday.  Hook. 

tNi§.  [A.  S.  ne,  not,  and  is,  is.]      Is  not.  Sjienser. 

Nl'SAN  [nl'san,  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  nis'^in,  Wb.],  n.  [Heb. 

^D'lp.]      The  name  given,  after  the  captivity, 

to  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  civil  year, 
originally  called  Abib.  It  began  with  the  new 
moon  of  April,  or,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  of 
March.  Kitto. 


A  protection  for  the  breast, 
Simmonds. 


m'Sl  PRi'us,  n.  [L.,  unless  before.]  {Law.)  A 
phrase  denoting  the  system  of  trial  of  issues 
of  fact,  in  civil  cases,  before  a  jury,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  argument  of  issues  and  ques- 
tions of  law  before  the  court  in  bench.  Burrill. 
S^  The  original  of  which  name  is  this :  all  causes 
commenced  in  the  courts  of  Westminster-Hall,  are,  by 
the  course  of  the  courts,  appointed  to  be  tried  on  a 
day  fixed  in  gome  Easter  or  Michaelmas  Term,  by  a 
jury  returned  from  the  county  wherein  the  cause  of 
action  arises;  but  with  this  proviso,  "JWsi  PWms" 
justiciarii  ad  assi^as  capiendas  venerint ;  that  is,  "  un- 
less before"  the  day  prefixed,  the  judges  of  assize 
come  into  the  county  in  question,  which  they  always 
do  in  the  vacation  preceding  each  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas Term,  and  there  try  tlie  cause  ;  and  then,  upon 
the  return  of  the  verdict  given  by  the  jury  to  the  court 
above,  the  judges  there  give  judgment  for  the  party 
for  whom  the  verdict  is  found.     Whishaw. 

NIT,  n.  [A.  S.  hnitu;  Dut.  neet;  Ger.  niss\  Dan. 
gnid ;  Sw.  gnet.]  The  egg  of  a  louse  or  other 
small  insect.  Derham. 

Ni'T]pN-CY,   n.     1.  [L.  nitor,  nitens,  to  strive.] 

Endeavor;  effort,     [r.]  Boyle, 

2.   [L.  niteo,  nitens,  to   shine.]     Brightness; 

lustre,     [r.]  Johnson. 

fNITH'lNG,  n.  [A.  S.  nithing.]  A  coward;  a 
dastard ;.  a  poltroon  ;  a  niding.  Bailey. 

NIT'jD  [nit'id,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ni'tid,  P.  K.], 
a.    [L.  nitidus ;  niteo,  to  shine  ;  It.  §  Sp,  nitido.] 

1.  Shining  ;  bright ;  lustrous.  "  A  clean 
and  nitid  color."     [r.]  Boyle. 

2.  Gay;  spruce; — used  of  persons.  l'R.]Reeve. 

NI'TRATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  nitric  acid  with  a  base ;  as,  "  Nitrate 
of  silver."  Silliman. 

NI'TRAT-:5;D,  a.  Combined  with  nitre  or  nitric 
acid.  Smart. 

NI'TRA-TINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  nitrate  of  soda 
found  in  crystals  in  Peru.  Simmonds. 

NI'TRE  (ni'ter),  n.  [Gr.  virpov,  native  soda,  na- 
tron ;  L.  nitrum  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  nitro,  nitre ;  Fr, 
nitre.]  A  colorless,  crystalline,  anhydrous  salt,, 
of  a  cooling,  slightly  bitter  taste,  unalterable  in 
the  air,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  —  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  in  the  production  of 
nitric  acid,  in  medicine,  as  a  manure,  and  for 
preserving  meat,  &c. ;  saltpetre;  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa. 

fjf^  Mitre  is  generated  spontaneously  in  the  soil, 
by  the  gradual  decomposition  of  animal  matters,  and 
crystallizes  on  its  surface,  in  several  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  India,  whence  is  derived  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  salt  used  in  Great  Britain.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  obtained  by  decomposing,  by  the 
carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  wood-ashes,  the 
nitrate  of  lime,  found  abundantly  in  caverns  in  some 
of  the  Western  States,  It  is  sometimes  made  artifi- 
cially, especially  in  Germany  and  France,  by  lixiviat- 
ing with  fermenting  urine  a  mixture  of  animal  matter 
and  calcareous  soil.  J^Titre  crystallizes  from  the 
juices  of  certain  plants,  and  commonly  exists,  in  small 
quantity,  in  rain-water.  Brande.  Silliman.  John-tton. 
Cubic  nitre,  nitrate  of  soda  ;  —  so  called  because  it 
crystallizes  in  rhombs.  Brande.  —  Sweet  spirits  of  ni- 
tre, hyponitmus  ether  mixed  with  alcohol  j  —  much 
used  in  medicine.    Johnston. 

NI'TRIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing, nitre. 

J^itric  acid,  an  intensely  acid  and  corrosive  liquid, 
when  pure,  colorless,  but  commonly  of  a  reddish  color, 
consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  five  equiv- 
alents of  oxygen,  obtamed  by  heating  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa (nitre),  or  nitrate  of  soda,  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  It  IS  a  powerful  solvent  of  the  metals,  and  de- 
composes all  vegetable  substances.  It  is  popularly 
called  aqua-fortis.  —  J^Pitric  oxide,  a  colorless,  tasteless, 
inodorous  gas,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen 
and  two  of  oxygen,  obtained  by  adding  nitric  acid  to 
metallic  copper;  deutoxide  or  binoxide  of- nitrogen; 
—  also  called  nitrous  gas,  and  nitrous  air. 

Silliman.    Brande. 

NI-TRI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  converting 
into  nitre.  '  Farm.  Ency. 

NI'TRI-FY,  V.  a.     To  convert  into  nitre.  Ure. 

NI'TRITE,  n.  A  salt  formed  .by  the  union  of 
nitrous  acid  with  a  base.  Brande, 

NI'TRO-A-E'RI-AL,  a.  [Gr.  virpov,  natron,  and 
Ar'jp,  air.1  Containing,  or  impregnated  with, 
nitre  and  air.  •      Ray. 

NI-TRO-BEN'ZJDE,   n.      {Chem.)    A  liquid  of  a 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  V, 


/;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   pArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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light  yellow  color,  and  very  sweet  taste,  ob- 
tained by  adding  benzine  to  concentrated,  hot, 
nitric  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

NI'TRO-^EN,  u.  [Gr.  virpov,  natron,  and  yfwda), 
to  produce.]  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  tasteless, 
inodorous,  and  uninflamraable  gas,  which,  con- 
stitutes four  fifths  of  our  atmosphere,  ^vith  the 
oxygen  in  which  it  is  not  chemically  combined, 
but  merely  mechanically  mingled ;  azote. 

4^  "  An  animal  placed  in  nitrogen  dies  from 
want  of  oxygen,  and  noi  because  of  any  poisonous 
quality  in  the  gas."    Silliman. 

Ni-TRO-^E'N^-OCs,  u.  Relating  to  nitrogen  ;  — 
producing  nitre.  Smart. 

Nf  TRO-(?^N-IZE,  V.  lb.  To  impregnate  mth  ni- 
trogen ;  to  azotize.  Hoblyn. 

NI-TRO-LEU'CATE,  «.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  nitroleucic  acid  with  a  base. 

NI-TRO-LEU'CIC,  a.  {nitrogen  and  leucine.'] 
{Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed  by  heating  leu- 
cine with  nitric  acid.  Wright. 

NI-TR6M'^-T^R,  7t.  [Gr.  virftov,  natron,  and  ^i- 
rpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  quality  or  value  of  nitre.  Ure. 

NI'TRO-MU-RI-AT'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  composed  of  nitric  acid  and  muriatic  (hy- 
drochloric) acid,  used  as  a  solvent  for  gold  and 
platinum ;  —  also  called  aqiia  regia.  SilUman. 
^^  ^^  ^qua  regia  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  ox- 
idize gold  and  platinum  ;  it  causes  merely  their  com- 
bination with  chlorine."    Ure. 

NI-TRO-NAPH'THA-LASE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  yellow 
crystalline  substance  obtained  by  boiling  naph- 
thaline in  nitric  acid,  and  consisting  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  P.  Cyc. 

NI-TRO-NApH'TPIA-LESE,  n.  {Ch^m.)  A  sub- 
stance obtained  by  boiling  nitronaphthalase  in 
nitric  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

NI'TROSE,  I*.  Pertaining  to  nitre ;  nitrous ; 
nitry.  Mead. 

t  NT-TR6s'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  nitre.  Cotgrave. 

NI'TRp-SyL-PHU'R?-OUS,  a.  Containing  nitre 
and  sulphur.  Ray. 

NI'TROUS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  partaking  of,  or  re- 
sembling nitre  ;  nitry ;  nitrose. 

J^itrous  acid,  a  thin,  anhydrous  liquid,  of  a  strong, 
disagreeable  odor,  and  pungent,  acrid  taste,  consisting 
of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  four  equivalents  of 
oxygen.  It  is  a  very  powerful  oxidizing  agent.  P.  Cyc. 
—  J^itrous  oxide^  a  colorless  gas,  of  a  sweetish  taste, 
and  rather  agreeable  odor,  obtained  by  heating  crys- 
tallized nitrate  of  ammonia  ;  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 
When  respired,  it  produces,  in  most  persons,  an  ex- 
hilarating effect  somewhat  similar  to  intoxication  ;  — 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  laughing  ox  intoxicating 
gas.     Ure.     Brande. 

NI'TRV,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of,  nitre  ; 
nitrous ;  nitrose.     [r.]  Gag. 

jyitS-CHJjv'DF,  n.  tTurk.]  A  secretary  of 
state  in  Turkey.  Smart. 

NIT'T^R,  n.  {Ent.)  The  horse-bee,  that  deposits 
nits  on  horses.  Wright. 

NIT'TJ-LY,  ad.     Lousily  ;  with  nits.      Hayward. 

NIT'TY,  a.     1.  [From  mV.]    Aboundingwith nits, 

or  the  eggs  of  lice.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  t  [L.  nitidus.]     Splendid  ;  gay.     Marston. 

fNI'VAL, a.  \lj.nivalis;  7i!x,  nms,  snow.]  Per- 
taining to  snow ;  snowy  ;  niveous.  Bailey. 

NIV'^-OUS  [nlv'e-us,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ; 
ntv'yus,  -ff.] ,  a.  [L.  niv'eus  ;  ma;,  nivis,  snow ; 
It.  if  Sp.  nevoso.']  Snowy  ;  resembling  snow ; 
nival,  [r.]  "A  pure  and  m'reows  white."  £row)ne. 

m-VETTE'.n.  [Fr.]  Akind  of  peach.  Smmonf^s. 

Nix,  n.     A  kind  of  fairy.  W.  Scott. 

J\ri-Z^M',  n.  The  title  of  the  native  sovereign  of 
"Hyderabad,  in  India,  derived  from  Nizam~ul- 
Mulk,  who,  after  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  Mahometan  conquests  in 
the  Deccan,  his  name  being  assumed  as  a  title 
by  his  successors  in  the  sovereignty.       P.  Cyc. 

fNI'ZY,  n.  [Old  Fr.  nice,  simple.  —  3ee  Nice.] 
A  dunce  ;  a  simpleton.  Johnson. 

NO,   ad.     [Goth,  ne,  m;  A.  S.  «a,  no,  not;  Old 


Ger.  nij  ne ;  whence  Dut.  neen;  ni  and  een, 
one;  Ger.  nein;  ni  and  ein,  one;  Dan.  7iai. — 
Gr.  j'^,  inseparable  negative  or  privative  prefix  ; 
L.  ne,  a  dialectic  variety  of  Gr.  viij ;  L.  nan  ;  ne, 
not,  and  nnum,  one;  It.  ^  Sp.  no;  Fr.  non; 
Sansc.  fSr  Per.  na.  "  No  and  not  have  the  same 
extraction.  The  Dan.  iiudig,  Sw.  nodig,  and 
Dut.  noode,  node,  and  no,  mean,  averse,  unwill- 
ing."   Tooke.] 

1.  The  word  of  negation,  denial,  or  refusal  ; 
—  opposed  to  yea  or  yes ;  as,  "  Is  he  sick  ?  No." 

2.  Not  in  any  degree  ;  not  at  all ;  not ;  as,  "  He 
is  no  richer  than  my  friend." 

j^=-  It  is  often  used  for  7iot,  in  denying  propositions, 
and  opposed  to  concession  or  affirmation,  —  particu- 
larly, but  somewhat  pleonastically,  in  indirect  ques- 
tions. "  Whether  a  war  for  the  propagation  of  tlie 
Christian  faith  ...  be  lawful  or  reo."  Bacon.  —  It  is 
also  used  both  before  and  after  another  negative,  and 
between  two  negatives  ;  in  either  case  strengtliening 
the  negation. 

No,  not  the  how  which  bo  adorns  the  skies 
So  glorious  is,  or  boasts  so  many  dyes.  Waller, 

And  no  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains.  Mark  v.  3. 
,(I^="This  is  one  of  the  words  which  grammarians 
are  puzzled  to  class  properly,  'When  a  grammarian 
knows  not  what  to  n>ake  of  a  word,'  says  Home 
Tooke,  'he  calls  it  an  adverb.'  JVo  stands,  in  many 
of  its  uses,  as  a  whole  sentence ;  and  so  is  neither  one 
part  of  speech  nor  another,  but  is  a  sentence  ex- 
pressed by  one  word."    Smart. 

NO,  a.     Not  any  ;  none. 

No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store. 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more.  Pope. 

-6®=-  "  It  is  an  adjective  in  such  plirases  as  no  more, 
no  w/iere,  by  considering  the  other  word  to  be  a  sub- 
stantive ;  but  the  usual  mode  is  to  consider  both 
words  as  an  adverbial  phrase."    Smart. 

NO,  n.     1.  A  denial ;  the  word  of  denial. 

Discourse  may  want  an  animated  no, 

To  brush  the  surface,  and  to  make  it  flow.        Coioper. 

2.  A  vote,  or  one  who  votes  in  the  negative  ; 
as,  "  The  noes  have  it."  Hastel. 

NO-AjCH'I-AN,    a.      Relating    to    the    patriarch 
Noah,  or  to  his  time.  Coleridge. 

NOB,«.  [SeeKNOK.]  1.  The  head.  [Low.]  Todd. 
2.  One  who   during  a   strike   holds   out  for 

higher  wages.  De  Quincey. 

fNO-Blh'l-FY,  V.  a.    [L.  nobilis,  noble,  a.jid  facio, 

to  make.]  To  make  noble  ;  to  ennoble.  Holland. 

t  NO-BtL'j-TATE,   v.  a.     To  make  noble  ;  to  en- 
noble ;  to  dignify ;  to  exalt.  Bullokar. 

t  NO-BIL-I-TA'TIpN,  n.    Act  of  ennobling.  More. 

NO-BIL'I-TY,  n.      [L.  nohilitas  ;    nohilis,  noble  ; 
It.  nohilitk;  Sp.  nohleza  ^  Fr.  noblesse.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  of  noble  rank  ;  the  state 
of  enjoying  rank  above  the  gentry  and  common 
people,  whether  by  antiquity  of  family,  or  by 
letters-patent  conferred  by  the  sovereign.  Shak. 

2.  Nobleness  ;  moral  excellence  ;  loftiness  of 
character;  greatness;  grandeur;  dignity. 

True  nobility  ia  exempt  from  fear.  Shak. 

Though  she  hated  Amphialus,  yet  the  nobility  of  her  cour- 
age prevailed  over  it.  Sidney. 

4®=  "  This  general  sense  is  not  disused,  but  is  not 
common."    Smart. 

3.  The  persons  collectively  who  are  of  noble 
rank,  or  who  enjoy  rank  above  the  gentry  and 
common  people.  "  The  nobility  ofUome."  Shak. 

I/Ords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests 

Their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 

Of  this,  but  each  Philistian  city  round. 

Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast.  Milton. 

Lower  nobility,  a  name  sometimes  given,  in  Great 
Britain,  to  the  gentry.  Cyc 

Jl^=-  A  nobility  exists  in  most  civilized  countries. 
In  Great  Britain  there  are  five  orders  of  nobility  ;  viz., 
those  of  duke,  marquess,  earl,  viscount,  and"  baron. 
Brande.    Johnson. 

NO'BLE,  a.     [L.  nobilis  ;  nosco,  to  know;  It.  no- 
bile  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  noble.] 

1.  Of  ancient  or  splendid  family  ;  pertaining 
to  those  in  the  highest  rank;  patrician.  ''Noble 
^irth."  2  Mace.  xiv.  42. 

2.  Great;  worthy;  illustrious;  elevated.  "An 
example  of  a.  noble  courage."         2  Mace.  vi.  31. 

3.  Free  ;  liberal ;  ingenuous ;  candid. 

These  were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica.  in  that 
tliey  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind.^c(^xvii,  11. 

4._  Magnificent ;  stately;  splendid;  grand; 
sublime.    "  A  noble  monument,  or  sentiment." 

5.  Principal;  capital;  chief.  "The  heart  is 
one  of  the  noble  parts  of  the  body."       Johnson. 


JVoble  metals,  metals  whose  oxides  are  reduced  to 

the  metallic  state  by  heat,  being  mercury,  silver,  and 

gold*  Oraliam. 

NO'BLE,  n.     1.  One  of  the  nobility  ;  a  nobleman. 

In  the  different  countries  of  modern  Europe,  there  are 
nobles  various  in  their  titles  and  various  in  the  privileges  be- 
longing to  them,  J>,  Cyc. 

2.  An  English  cbin  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  value  6s.  8d.  sterUng  {about  $1.61);  —  so 
called  because  made  of  gold,  one  of  the  noble 
metals.  Brande. 

t  NO'BLE,  t/.  «..     To  ennoble.  Chaucer. 

NO'BLE-LXV'J^R-WORT,  n.     {Bot.)  A  plant. 

NO'BLE-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  noblemen.  One  of  the 
nobility;  a  noble  ;  a  peer.  Shak. 

NO'BLE-MiND'^D,  a.  Having  a  noble  mind; 
magnanimous;  high-minded.  Milton. 

NO'ELE-NESS  (no'bl-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  noble  ;  greatness;  dignity;  mag- 
nanimity ;  moral  excellence  or  splendor. 

You  have  not  only  been  careful  of  my  fortune,  which  was 
the  eff'ect  of  your  )(oW«7iess,  but  you  have  been  soHcitous  of 
my  reputation,  which  is  that  of  your  kindness.  Dryden. 

2.  The  state  of  being  noble  in  rank  ;  the  emi- 
nence or  dignity  of  a  nobleman  ;  nobility.  Shak. 

3.  Stateliness  ;  magnificence  ;  grandeur. 

For  nobleness  of  structure,  it  [the  Abbey  of  Reading]  was 
equal  to  most  in  England.  AsJiniole. 

NO'BLE-SPJR'jT-j^D,  a.  Having  an  excellent 
spirit ;  high-minded.  Arbuthnot. 

NO-BLESS'  [no-blSs',  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wr.  ;  n5'- 
bles,  P.  Sm.],  n.     [Fr.  noblesse.  —  See  Noble.] 

1.  Persons  collectively  who  are  noble  in  rank  ; 
the  nobility.  .  [r.]  Spenser.     Bur/ce. 

2.  f  Noble  birth  or  condition ;  nobility.  MichelL 

3.  t Greatness;  dignity.  B.  Jonson. 

NO'BLE-WOM-AN  (no'bl-wum-^n),  n,  A  female 
of  noble  rank  ;  a  peeress,     [r.]  Cavendish. 

NO'BLY,  ad,  1.  In  a  noble  manner;  grandly; 
spleniiidly  ;  magnificently  ;  magnanimously. 

I  had  rather  had  eleven  [sons]  die  nvbly  for  their  country 
than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out  of  action.  Shak. 

2.  Of  noble  ancestors.    "  Nobly  born."  Shak. 

NO'BOD-Y,  n.  No  person ;  no  one  ;  not  any  one ; 
not  any"  body.  Shak. 

NO'C^NT,  (i.  [L.  jioceo,  nocens,  to  hurt ;  It.  no- 
cente.] 

1.  Doing  hurt  or  harm ;  hurtful  ;  injurious. 
"  Nocent  qualities."     [e..]  Watts. 

2.  fNot  innocent;  guilty.  Pearson. 

fNO'C^lNT,  n.     A  criminal.      State  Trials,  1606. 

NO  C^NT-LY,  ad.     Injuriously,     [k.]         Clarke. 

fNO'CJVE  (no'siv),  a.  [L.  nocivus  \  noceo,  to 
hurt;  It.  (^  Sp.  nocivo.]  Hurtful;  injurious. 
"  BiOTne  nocive  or  hurtful  thing."  Hooker, 

fNOCK,  n.    A  notch;— used  particularly  of  an 

arrow.  Martin. 

t  NOCK,  V.  u.   To  place  upon  the  notch.  Chapman. 

fNOCK'^D,  «..    Notched.  Chaucer. 

NOC-TAM-BU-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  nox,  noctis,  night, 
and  omftyfo,  to  walk  about.]  The  act  of  walk- 
ing in  one's  sleep  ;  somn ambulation.      Bailey. 

NOC-TAM'By-LI§M,  n.  Somnambulism;  sleep- 
walking ;  night-walking,     [r.]  Hoblyn. 

NOC-TAM'BU-LIST,  n.  One  who  walks  in  his 
sleep  ;  a  sleep-walker  ;  a  night-walker.        Ash. 

tNOC-TAM'BU-LO,n.  [Sp.]  A  noctambiilist ;  a 
sleep-walker.  Arbuthnot. 

NOC'THO-RA,  n.  {Zo'M.)  A  South  American 
quadrumanous  mammal,  of  nocturnal  habits, 
allied  to  the  lemurs,  distinguished  by  having 
the  inside  of  the  hands  and  ears  naked  and 
flesh-colored,  the  face  naked  and  of  a  sooty 
black,  the  fingers  of  the  fore  hands  incapable  of 
extension,  and  the  tail  not  prehensile  ;  Dou- 
roK^ouli.  P.  Cyc, 

NOC-TID'I-AL,  a.  [L.  nox,  noctis,  night,  and  dies, 
day.]  Comprising  a  night  and  a  day.  *'The 
noctidial  day."     [r.]  Holder. 

f  NOC-TIF'^R-ODs,  a.  [L.  nox,  noctis,  night,  and 
fero,  to  bring.]     Bringing  night.  Bailey, 

NOC-TI-LU'CA,  n.    [L.,  something  that  shines  in 
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the  night ;  nox,  noctis,  night,  and  luceo,  to  shine.] 
A  term  applied  by  Boyle  and  some  of  the  older 
chemical  philosophers  to  phosphorus.    Brande. 

NQC-TIL'U-COUS,  a.  Shininff  in  the  night.  "Myr- 
iads of  noctilucous  nereids.  Penna7it. 

NOC-TlV'A-GANT,  a.  [L.  nox,  noctis,  night,  and 
yar/or,  vagans,  to  wander.]  Wandering  about 
in  the  night ;  night- wandering.  Bailey. 

NdC-TJV-A-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  wandering 
in  the  night ;  night-walking.  Gayton. 

NOC-Tl  V'A-GOtJS,  a.  [L.  noctivagus  ;  nox,  night, 
and  vagor,  to  wander.]  Noctivagant ;  night- 
wandering.  Biickland. 

N6c'T0-GRAPH,  n.  A  writing-frame  for  the 
blind.  ainimonds. 

NOC'TU-A-RY,  M.  VL.nox,  node,  or  nocte, night.] 
An  account  of  what  passes  in  the  night ;  —  op- 
posed to  dim-y.  Addison. 

NOC'TULE,  re.  [L.  noctu,  by  night.]  {Zoijl.)  A 
large  kind  of  bat ;   Vespertilis  noctula.      Smart. 

NOC'TiJEN,  n.  [L.  nocturnus,  by  night;  Fr.  noc- 
ttirne.']  I^Eccl.)  A  formulary  of  devotion  for- 
merly used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
midnight ;  —  it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  service 
of  matins.  Brande. 

NOC-TtJR'NAL,  a.  [L.  nocturnus;  noctu,  by 
night ;  It.  notlurno  ;  Sp.  nocturno,  nocturnal ; 
Fr.  nocturne.']  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  night ; 
nightly.  "  The  nocturnal  habits  of  certain  ani- 
mals,' Maunder. 
Syn.  —  Seo  Nightly. 

NOC-TUR'NAL,  n.  An  instrument  formerly 
used  for  astronomical  observations  in  the  night, 
particularly  for  taking  the  altitude  of  stars  in 
polar  latitudes.  Watts. 

NOC-TUR'NAL-LY,  otZ.  Nightly;  by  night.  CTa?-fe. 

tNOC'U-MENT,  n.  [It.  nocumento;  L.  nocuus, 
hurtful ;  Sp.  nocimiento.']    Harm  ;  injury.  Bale. 

fNOCU-OUS,  a.  [L.  nocuus;  noceo,  to  hurt.] 
Hurtful ;  noxious  ;  deleterious.  Bailey. 

NOD,  V.  n.  \_Skin7ier  and  Johnson  refer  to  Gr. 
v£vo>,  L.  nuo,  nuto.  —  Tooke  says,  "The  past 
tense  of  the  A.  S.  verb  hnigan,  to  bend,  is  hnah, 
which,  by  the  addition  of  the  participial  termi- 
nation ed,  forms  nahed,  nah^d,  nad  {a  broad), 
nod."  —  W.nodi,  to  mark.]      [i.  nobtibd  ;  pp. 

NODDING,  NODDED.] 

1.  To  bend  down  or  incline  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion ;  as,  "  Grass  nodding  in  the  wind." 

2.  To  incline,  the  head  with  a  quick  motion, 
as  in  assent,  or  by  way  of  salutation. 

Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  muat  bend  hia  body 
If  CiEsar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him,  Shak. 

3.  To  incline  the  head  with  a  quick  motion 
in  drowsiness  or  sleepiness  ;  to  be  drowsy. 

She  shall  watch  all  night: 
And.  if  she  chance  to  nor/,  I  '11  rail  and  brawl. 
And  with  the  clamor  keep  her  still  awake,  Shak. 

Your  two  predecessors  ,  ,  .  never  pleased  their  readers 
more  than  when  they  were  nodding.  Addison. 

N6D,  V.  a.  1.  To  bend  down  or  incline  with  a 
quick  motion. 

See,  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point. 

And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  their  eyes  on  thee.  Shak. 

2.  To  call,  direct,  or  command,  by  a  quick 
inclination  of  the  head.  Shak. 

3.  To  signify  by  a  quick  inclination  of  the 
head;  as,  "  To  iwd  approbation." 

N6d,  re.     [W.  nod,  a  token,  a  mark.] 

1.  Act  of  one  who  nods ;  a  quick  declination  ; 
a  bending  down  suddenly. 

Like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast, 

Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down.  Shak. 

2.  A  quick  declination  of  the  head,  as  in 
command. 

A  look  or  nod  only  ought  to  correct  them  [children]  when 
they  do  amiss,  Locke. 

3.  A  quick  declination  of  the  head  in  drowsi- 
ness. ^      Locke. 

4.  A  slight  bow  or  obeisance.  "  Will  he  give 
you  the  nod  ? "  Shak. 

NO 'DAL,  a.     [From  node.] 

1.  {Mus.)  Noting  points  in  a  string  extended 
between  two  fixed  objects,  which,  when  the 
string  is  put  in  vibration,  are  found  to  remain 
at  rest.  Wright. 
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2.  Noting  lines  which  remain  at  rest  on  the 
surface  of  an  elastic  body,  usually  a  plate,  whose 
parts  are  in  a  state  of  vibration.  P.  Cyc. 

N0'DAT-5D,  a.  [L.  nodo,  nodatus,  to  make  knot- 
ty ;  nodus,  a  knot.] 

1.  Knotted  ;  having  knots.  Smart. 

2.  [Geom.)  Noting  a  hyperbola  which  by 
turning  round  crosses  itself.  Wright. 

NO-DA'TION,   n.     [L.   nodatio.]     State  of  being 
knotted,  or  act  of  making  knots,  [ii.]  Cockeram. 

tNOD'DEN  (nSd'dn),  a.  Bent;  inclined.  Thomson. 

n6d'D{;r,  n.     One  who  nods  ;  a  drowsy  person. 

NOD'DING,  p.  a,     1.  Inclining  the  head  quickly. 
2.  {Bot.)  Having  a  drooping  position.  Loudon. 

NOD'DLE  (nort'dl),  re.  The  head,  in  contempt ;  — 
sometimes  contracted  to  noil.  Shak. 

He  MI  lay  on  gifts  with  hands,  and  place 

On  dullest  noddle  light  and  grace,  Hudibras. 

NOD'DY,  n.     [Norm.  Fr.  naudin.] 

1.  A  simpleton  ;  a  fool ;  an  idiot.        Burton. 

2.  An  aquatic  bird  remarkable  for  its  stupid- 
ity ;  a  booby.  — See  Booby.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  An  old  game  at  cards.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  A  kind  of  small  two-wheeled  vehicle  drawn 
usually  by  one  horse.  Wright. 

NODE,  re.     [L.  nodus  ;  It.  S;  Sp.  nodo  ;  Fr,  nceud.] 

1.  A  knot ;  a  knob.  Johnson. 

2.  (Surg.)  A  hard  concretion  or  incrustation 
which  forms  around  joints  aftected  with  rheu- 
matism or  gout.  Dunglison. 

l^Sf"  "  Some  include  under  this  name  exostoses,  ar- 
ticular calculi,  ganglions,  and  even  the  chronic  swell- 
ings of  the  joints  known  under  the  name  of  mldte- 
swellin^s."     Dunglison. 

3.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  two  opposite  points 
at  which  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  a  comet  inter- 
sects the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  at  which  the 
orbit  of  a  satellite  intersects  that  of  its  prima- 
ry- '  p.  Cyc. 

.Ascending  node,  {.Sstron.)  the  node  which  a  planet, 
comet,  or  satellite  crosses  from  south  to  north. —  De- 
scending node,  the  node  which  a  planet,  comet,  or  sat- 
ellite crosses  from  north  to  south,  —  Line  of  the  nodes, 
astraight  line  joining  the  two  nodes,  Olmsted.  Brande. 

4.  (Geom.)  A  small  oval  figure 
made  by  the  intersection  of  one 
branch  of  a  curve  with  another. 

5.  (Dialling.)  A  small  hole  in  the 
gnomon  of  a  dial  which  indicates 
the  hour  by  its  light,  Francis. 

6.  (Bot.)  The  point  of  a  stem  at  which  a  leaf 
is  developed.  Gray. 

7.  (Lit.)  A  plot,  as  of  a  poem.  Eees. 

8.  (Mus.)  A  point  of  rest  at  which  a  vibrating 
string  divides  itself  in  producing  its  harmonic 
sounds.  Dwight. 

NO-DOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  nodosus  ;  nodus,  a  knot ; 
It.  (Sf  Sp.  nodosa  ;  Fr.  noueux.]  Having  nodes 
or  linots  ;  knotty.     "  X'odosehotns."  Hill. 

NO-D6s'I-T Y,  71.  [L,  nodositas ;  7wdosus,  knotty ; 
It,  nodosith  ;  Fr.  7iodosite.'\ 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  nodose 
or  knotty  ;  knottiness.  S7na7't. 

2.  A  complication  or  knot.  Joh7iso7i. 

tNO-DO'SOys,  a.  .  Knotty  ;  nodose.     Coc!cera7n. 

t  NO'DOyS,  a.    Nodose  ;  knotty.  B7-owne. 

NOD'U-LAR,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
form  of,  a  nodule.  S7nart. 

NOD'ULE  (n5d'yiil)  [n5d'j(il,  .5.  X ;  nSd'jal,  IF. ; 
nod'ul,  Ja.  K.  S)?t.  IFr,],  re,  [L,  nodulus,  dim.  of 
nodus,  a  knot ;  It.  7wdulo ;  Fr.  nodule.]  A  little 
knot  or  lump  ;  a  small  rounded  mass  of  irregu- 
lar shape.  Lyell. 

NOD'ULED  (nSd/yiild),  a.  Having  nodules,  or  lit- 
tle knots  or  lumps.  Danoin. 

N5D'y-L0SE,  a.    Having  little  knobs.  Gray. 

NO'^L,  n.    See  Nowel.  Todd. 

tNO-5-MAT'IC,         U.    [Gr.  ™,i^»,  ™«^«r»c,  the 
tN0-5-MAT'!-CAL,  )  understanding.]      Pertain- 
ing to  the  understanding ;  noetic.       Cuchoorth. 

NO-E'MICS,  re.  [Gr.  vorjiia,  the  understanding.] 
Jhe  science  of  the  understanding ;  intellectual 
science  ;  metaphysics ;  psychology,  [e.]  Oyilvie. 

NO-E'TIAN§,  re.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  followers 
of  Noeiius,  who,  in  the  third  century,  pretended 
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that  he  was  another  Moses  sent  by  God,  and 
that  his  brother  was  another  Aaron.  Hook. 

NO-ET  IC,         )  ^       [■Qf_  voriTiKds ;    i/o<iw,  to  per- 
NO-ET'f-CAL,  )  ceive.]    Pertaining  to  the  under- 
standing ;  intellectual. 

All  learning,  whether  noetic  or  manual,  of  book  or  hand 
proceeds  from  God,  irafer/iousc! 

NOG, re.  1.  [An  abbreviation  of  reo^i^i)!.]  A  mug; 
a  noggin.  Ski7i7ier. 

2.  Ale.     "  A  quart  of  7iog."  Swift. 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  inserted  in  a  wall,  for 
fastening  window-frames,  &c.  Francis. 

4.  A  treenail.  Bum. 

5.  (Mining.)  One  of  the  square  blocks  of 
wood  piled  up  to  support  the  roof  of  a  mine. 

Simmonds. 
JVog  of  a  mill,  a  little  piece  of  wood,  which, rubbing 
against  the  hopper,  makes  the  corn  fall  from  it. 

Cotgrave. 

NOG,  V.  a.  1.  (Naut.)  To  fasten  by  a  treenaiLiSwrre. 

2.  To  fill  with  brickwork.  Smart. 

t  NOG'epN,  a.  Made  of  hemp.  "  A  hard,  coarse, 
7wggen-si\ht."  Escape  of  King  diaries. 

NOG'eiN,  n.  1.  A  small  mug  or  cup.  Heyioood. 
2.  A  gill  in  measure.  Simmonds. 

NflG'fiING,  71.  (A7-ch.)  Brickwork  in  panels  car- 
ried up  between  quarters,  or  upright  pieces  of 
timber.  Brande. 

t  NOI'ANCE,  71.  See  Noyance,  and  Annoyance. 

t  NdlE,  V.  a.    See  NoY,  and  Annoy.  Tusser. 

NOIL§,  re.  pi.  Short  pieces  and  knots  of  wool  left 
after  combing  out  the  tops.  Simmonds. 

t  NOlNT,  V.  a.     [Fr.  oi7it.]     To  anoint.      Huhet. 

+  NOl'OyS,  u..    See  NoYOus.  Spe7iser. 

NOI§E  (niilz),  re.  [Fr.  noise,  strife,  quarrel,  dis- 
pute :  —  Arm.  noes ;  —  referred  by  Scaliger  and 
Menage  to  L,  7ioxa,  noiia,  hurt,  strife ;  noceo, 
to  hurt.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  sound.  "  A  melodious  7ioise 
of  birds."  Wisd.  xvii.  18. 

Great  motions  of  nature  pass  without  sound  or  noise. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  loud  sound  or  confusion  of  sounds ;  clam- 
or ;   outcry  ;  din  ;  vociferation  ;  uproar. 

And  when  Joshua  heard  the  noise  of  the  people  as  they 
shouted,  he  said  unto  Moses,  There  is  noi^e  of  war  in  the 
camp,  Ex.  xxxli,  17, 

3.  Loud  boasting  or  importunate  talk;  clam- 
orous or  violent  discussion. 

What  noise  have  we  had  about  transplantation  of  diseases 
and  transfusion  of  bloodi  Jiaker. 

4.  Frequent  public  talk  or  conversation. 

Socrates  lived  m  Athens  during  the  great  plague  which 
has  made  so  much  noise  in  all  ages,  and  never  caught  the 
least  infection.  Addison. 

5.  t  Music ;  a  concert. 

Divinely-warbled  voice 

Answermg  the  stringed  noise.  Milton. 

Syn. —  See  Sound. 

N0l§E,  V.  n.    To  make  a  noise  ;  to  sound.  Milton. 

NOI§E,  V.  a.  [«.  NOISED ;  pp.  noising,  noised,] 
To  spread  by  rumor  or  report ;  to  publish.  "  All 
these  sayings  were  noised  abroad."     Ijuke  i.  65. 

t  NOl^E'FUL,  «.    Loud;  noisy.  Feltham. 

NOlSE'UlSS,  a.    Without  noise  or  sound  ;  silent. 

"  The  .  .  .  noiseless  foot  of  time."  Shak. 

N6I?E'L5SS-LY,  ad.     Without  noise  or  sound  ; 

silently.  Bryant. 

N6i§E'L5SS-NESS,  «.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  noiseless.  Cla7-ke. 

NoI^E'— MAK-$E,  vt.  One  who  makes  a  noise  ;  a 
elamorer.  Shak. 

NOI'^J-LY,  ad.    In  a  noisy  manner ;  with  noise. 

NdS'^J-NlfiSS,  re.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
noisy;  loudness  of  sound ;  clamorousness. 

Nbl'SOME  (nbi'sum),  a.  [L.  nocivTis  ;  noceo,  to 
hurt ;  It.  4  Sp.  nocivo  ;  Old  Fr.  noisif] 

1.  Hurtful ;  injurious  ;  pernicious ;  mischiev- 
ous ;  detrimental ;  baneful ;  noxious. 

All  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 

Of  noisome  winds  and  blasting  vapors  chill.  Milton, 

2.  Injurious  to  health ;  unwholesome  ;  insa- 
lubrious.    "  The  noisome  pestilence."      Prior. 

Gravisca,  noisome  from  the  neighboring  fens.     DrydeTU 
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3.  Offensive  ;  fetid ;  disgusting.  **  Foul  breath 
is  noisome."  S/iak. 

Syn.  —  See  Noxious. 

NOt'SOME-LY  (niii'suiii-Ie),  ad.  So  as  to  be  noi- 
some ;  offensively.  B2}.  Hall. 

NOl'SOME-NESS  (noi'sum-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  noisome  ;  offensiveness.  South. 

NOt'^y  (iioT'ze),  a.     Making  a  noise  or  a  loud 
sound  ;  clamorous  ;  turbulent  ;  vociferous. 
Syn.  —  See  Loud. 

NO-LA'NA,  71.  [L.  noli,  a  little  bell.]  (Bot.)  A 
^enus  of  shrubs  found  in  Ppru  and  Chili,  hav- 
ing a  bell-shaped  corolla.  Euff.  Cyc. 

J^b  'LEJ\r§  vb  'LEJ^§.  [L.]  Whether  unwilling 
or  willing ;  whether  he  will  or  not. 

J\rb'LJ-ME-TJjV'gK-RE.  [L.,  Do  not  touch  me.'] 

1.  (Su?'(/.)  A  small  cancerous  tumor,  which 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  face,  commonly 
on  the  upper  lip.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Impaiiens,  or 
balsam  ;  —  so  named  from  the  sudden  bursting 
of  the  pods  when  touched ;  and  written  also  no- 
litatiffere.  Loudon. 

NO-Ll"TION  (no-ljsli'un),  rt.  [L.  noh,  to  be  un- 
willing ;  7ion,  not,  and  voh,  to  be  willing.] 
Unwillingness;  —  opposed  to  iW/^iora.  [n.]  Hale. 

f  NOLL,  ft.  [A.  S.  cnoU,  hnolj  hnollj  a  knoll; 
Ger.  knollen  ;  Sw.  /c?ii/l,  knuL] 

1.  The  head  ;  the  noddle.  SJiak. 

2.  Hard  study;  intense  application,  ^sc/iam. 

NOL-LE'J-TY,  n.  [_L.  nolo,  to  be  unwilling.]  Un- 
willingness ;  nolition.     [r.]  Roget. 

JVOL'LE  PROS'E-Q^UI.  [L.,  to  be  unwilling  to 
prosecute.']  {Law.)  A  phrase  denoting  the  vol- 
untary withdrawal  of  the  plaintiff,  or  other  ori- 
ginating party  in  a  judicial  proceeding  from  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  suit,  being  the  words 
used  in  the  formal  entry  of  such  withdrawal  on 
the  record.  P.  Cyc. 

,g®=  "  The  effect  of  a  nolle  prosequi,  in  criminal 
cases,  is  to  discharge  the  defendant  for  tlie  time ;  but 
it  does  not  operate  as  an  acquittal."     P.  Cyc. 

NOM'AD,  or  NOM'ADE,  ft.  [Gr.  vofidg,  vofxaSog ; 
viiiui,  to  distribute,  to  pasture,  to  feed;  It.,  Sp., 
§  Fr.  noTnade.] 

1.  A  wandering  tribe,  or  a  tribe  having  no 
fixed  home  ;  particularly  a  wandering  pastoral 
tribe.  Sandys. 

The  nomades  of  classical  times  were  generally  tribes  de- 
voted to  pastoral  pursuits:  for  tbc  ancients  knew  of  no  races 
of  savages  subsisting  wholly  by  the  chase.  JUramle. 

2.  One  of  a  wandering  tribe.  Todd. 
NOM'AD,   a.    Nomadic.      "This  nomad    tribe." 

[r.]  ■  Brit.  Crit.  1798. 

NO-MA'DJ-AN,  7t.     A  nomad.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

NO-MAD'IC,  a.  [Gr.  vo(ia6tK6^ ;  vofi&ijvoyi&^og,  nom- 
ad.—  See  Nomad.]  Pertaining  to  nomads; 
wandering  without  fixed  home,  like  herds  of 
cattle,  or  with  them  ;  pastoral. 

The  principal  nomaclic  tribes  of  antiquity  were  those  of 
Southern  Russia  and  the  interior  of  Asia,  from  whom  sprung, 
in  the  declineof  the  Roman  empire,  many  of  the  tribeswhicn 
overran  Western  Europe.  Brandc. 

NOM'AD-i^M,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  nomad; 
the  state  of  being  nomadic.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

NOM'AD-IZE,  v.n.  To  lead  a  nomadic  or  wan- 
dering life,     [it.]  Tooke. 

NO'MAN-CY,  n.  [L.  nomen^  a  name,  and  Gr. 
ixiivTcia,  divination.]  Divination  by  the  letters  of 
a  name  ;  onomancy.     [it.]  Johnson. 

NOM'ARjeH,  n.  [Gr.  vonap^ris  \  vofidg,  a  district,  a 
nome,  and  apx",  to  rule.]  The  governor  of  an 
ancient  Egyptian  nome  or  province.  Ash. 

NOM'BLE?  (num'blz),  n. pi.  [Fr.  nombles.]  The 
entrails  of  a  deer  ;  —  also  written  numbUs^  and 

Johnson. 


NOM'BRJL,  n.  [Fr.,  the  navel;  L.  umbilicus.] 
{Her.)  The  centre  of  an  escutcheon.  Rees. 

J\rOM  DE  GUERRE  (nom-de-gAr').  [Fr.,  a  name 
during  the  war.]  A  name  assumed  for  a  time  ; 
an  assumed  travelling  title  ;  a  fictitious  name  ; 
a  sobriquet.  Qu.  Rev. 

JVOM  DE  PLUME  (nom-de-plum').  [Fr.,  a  pen- 
name.]  An  assumed  name;  —  particularly  of 
an  author. 


NOME,  ft.  1.  [Gr.  voiidq.]  The  Greek  name  for  the 
provinces  into  which  Egypt  was  anciently  divid- 
ed ;  a  province.  Maurice. 

2.  [L.  nomen.]  {Algebra.)  A  single  quantity 
affixed  to  some  other  quantity  by  its  proper 
sign.  Todd. 

3.  {Greek  Mus.)  An  air  the  composition  of 
which  was  regulated  by  certain  determined  and 
inviolable  rules.  Moore. 

4.  {Med.)  A  phagedenic  ulcer.       Dunglison. 

NO'MgN-CLA-TOR,  n.  [L.  nomen,  a  name,  and 
calo  (Gr.  jca^ldtu,  Ka/.lh),  to  call  ;  It.  nomenclatore  \ 
Sp.  nomenclator  ;  Fr.  nomenclateur.] 

1.  One  who  calls  persons  or  things  by  their 
names  ;  a  nomenclaturist.     [r.]  Swift. 

a^  Among  the  Romans,  the  name  was  given  to  a 
slave  employed  to  accompany  a  candidate  for  public 
office  through  the  streets,  and  inform  him  of  the  names 
of  the  persons  they  met,  and  whose  votes  he  wished 
to  solicit, —  to  one  of  a  number  of  slaves,  whose  duly 
it  was  to  be  able  to  tell  the  owner  the  names  of  tlie 
otliers,  —  and  to  a  slave  who,  at  festivals,  informed 
the  guests  of  tlie  name  and  ingredients  of  the  dishes. 
Brantle, 

2.  A  person  who  gives  names  to  things,  or 
who  arranges  and  settles  the  nomenclature  of 
an  art  or  science.  Smart. 

N0'M5N-CLA-TR]e:SS,  ft.  A  female  nomenclat- 
urist. Addison. 

NO-M^N-CLAT'y-RAL,  a.  Pertaining,  or  ac- 
cording to,  nomenclature.  Wright. 

NO'MipN-CLAT-VRE  (no'men-klat-yur)  [no-men- 
kla'chur,  S. ;  nom-en-kla'chur,  W,  ;  no-men-kla'- 
tur,  J. ;  n5-nien-klat'yur,  Ja.  K. ;  no'men-kla-tur, 
Sm.  R.  Wr.  Wb.],  n.  [L.,  It,,  S;  Sp.  nomencla- 
tura ;  Fr.  nomenclature.  —  See  Nomenclator.] 

1.  A  list  of  the  more  usual  and  important 
words  in  a  language,  designed  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  to  learn  the  language ;  a  vocabu- 
lary ;  a  glossary  ;  a  dictionary.  Brandc. 

2.  The  whole  vocabulary  of  names  and  terms 
peculiar  to  an  art  or  a  science  ;  as,  "  The  nomen- 
clature of  chemistry." 

Syn.  — See  Dictionary. 

NO-M^N-CLAT'UR-iST,  ft.  One  who  forms,  or  is 
versed  in,  nomenclatures.  Brande. 

NO'Mf-AL,  ?c.  [L.  nomen,  nominis,  a  name.] 
{Algehra.)  A  single  term  ;  a  nome.  Smart. 

NOjM'I-NAL,  a.     [L.  nominalis  ;  nomen,  nominis, 
a  name  ;  It.  nominale  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  no7ninal.] 
'    1.  Pertaining  to  a  name  or  to  names. 

The  notninal  essence  of  gold  is  that  complex  idea  tbe  word 
gold  stands  for.  Locke. 

2.  Existing  in  name  only;  not  real;  titular; 
as,  "  A  nomzna^  distinction."  Addison. 

NOM'1-NAL,  ft.  1.  A  nominalist,  [r.]  B.  Jonson. 
2.  {Gram.)  A  verb  formed  from  a  noun. 

D.  A.  Murray. 

NOM'l-NAL-r^M,  n.     The  doctrine  or  principles 

of  the  nominalists.  Hallam. 

NOM'I-NAL-iST,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  scholastic 
philosophers,  founded  in  the  eleventh  century 
by  John  Roscelin,  a  churchman  of  Compiegne, 
who  maintained  that  universals,  or  general 
terms,  do  not  represent  real  existences,  but  are 
merely  names  ;  —  opposed  to  realist.      Brande. 

NOM-I-NAL-IS'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  nominal- 
ism, or  to  the  nominalists.  Ec.  Rev. 

N0M'{-NAL-I2E,  V.  a.  To  convert  or  change 
into  a  noun,     [r.]  Ins.  for  Oratory, 

n6M'I-NAL-LY,  ad.     By  name  ;  only  in  name. 

This  nomitially  no  tax,  in  reality,  comprehends  all  taxes. 

Burke. 

NOM'I-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  nomino,  nominatus  ;  no- 
men, nominis,  a  name;  It.  nominare  ;  Sp.  7w- 
minar  ;  Fr.  nommer.]  \i.  nominated  ;  pp.  nom- 
inating, NOMINATED.] 

1.  To  name  ;  to  mention  by  name. 

One  lady  I  may  civilly  spare  to  nominate.  Wotton. 

2.  To  entitle ;  to  denominate  ;  to  call. 

Whom  all  a  fairy's  son  do  nominate.  Spenser. 

3.  To  appoint  or  designate  by  name ;  —  es- 
pecially to  designate  by  name  for  some  office  or 
place  ;  to  propose  by  name  as  a  candidate. 

Never  having  intended,  never  designed  any  heir  in  that 
sense,  we  cannot  expect  he  should  nominate  or  appoint  any 


t  n6M'I-NATE-LY,  ad.     By  name.         Spelman, 

NOM-I-NA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  nominating, 
especially  to  some  office  or  place. 

After  nomination,  the  king  sends  a  confr6  d'ili  re  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  to  elect  the  person  elected  l>y  him.  Ai/hJ'e. 

2.  The  power  of  nominating  to  some  office  or 
place.  '*  In  England  the  king  has  the  Homiiia- 
tion  of  an  archbishop."  Ayliffe. 

3.  The  state  of  being  nominated  ;  as,  "Since 
his  nomination  to  the  presidency." 

4.  t  Name  ;  denomination  ;  title.      Pearson. 

I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  party  writing.  Sfial: 

NOM'I-NA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  nominativtis;  ?iomen, 
nominis;  Jt.  ^- S]}.  no7ninatii-o;  Yr.  nominal  if.] 
{Gram.)  That  names  or  designates,  and  nothing 
more  ;  as,  "  The  nominative  case." 

NOM'l-NA-TIVE,  ft.  {Gram.)  The  first  case  of  de- 
clinable nouns ;  the  case  which  indicates  the  re- 
lation of  a  subject  to  a  finite  verb ;  the  form  of  a 
noun  which  simply  designates  the  person,  thing, 
or  notion,  in  distinction  from  any  form  which 
not  only  designates  it,  but  also  indicates  a  cer- 
tain grammatical  construction  in  which  the 
noun  is  to  bear  a  part.  Smart. 

NOM'I-NA-TOR, 

a  nominor. 

NOM-I-NEE',  ?l. 
or  office. 


[L.] 


One  who  nominates; 
Bentley. 

A  person  nominated  to  a  place 
Johnson. 


NON-AC'CjpSS,    ft. 
sexual  intercourse. 


person  to  it, 

Syn. —  See  Name. 


Locke. 


n6M-T-N0R',  ft.  {LaiP.)  One  who  nominates  or 
appoints  to  an  office  or  place.  Blackstone. 

NO-MOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  vofioypatJ}la ;  vdfios,  a 
law,  and  ypatjM,  to  write  ;  Sp.  no'}nografia.]  A 
treatise  on  laws.  Black. 

NO-MOL'p-GY,  ft.  [Gr.  vd/iof,  a  law,  and  76yos,  a 
discourse.]  The  science  or  knowledge  of  law, 
legislation,  and  government,     [r.]        R.  Park. 

N6M'0-THJETE,  ft.  [Gr.  vofioOirrjg  ;  vSj^os,  a  law, 
and  TiOriyHy  to  place.]     A  lawgiver.  Smart. 

N6M-0-THET'iC,  )  „.      [Q^_  r„i,„e,T.Kl!s  l    vofLo- 

n6m-0-THET';-CAL,  )  Ocrm,  a  nomothete.]  En- 
acting laws  ;  legislative.  "  A  monarch  who  hath 
a  supreme  jwmot/ietical  power."       Bp,  Barlow. 

JV0.7V,  ad.  [L.]  Not ;  —  used  only  as  a  prefix  giv- 
ing a  negative  sense  to  words. 

NON-A-BIL'!-TY,  n.     1.  Want  of  ability.   Crabb. 

2.  {Law.)  \^ant  of  ability  to  do  an  act,  as  to 

sue ;  —  a  plea  founded  on  such  cause.     Burrill. 

n6n-AC-CED'ING,  a.     Not  agreeing.        Wright. 

N6N-AC-Ci5PT'ANCE,  n.  Failure  to  accept,  or  to 
be  accepted. 

{Law.)    Non-existence    of 
Bwritt. 

N0N-A9'I1),  a.     Not  acid. 

NON-AC-aUAINT'ANCE, 
ance ;  unacquaintance. 

n6N-AC-QU!-ES'C(;NCE,  n.  Failure  or  refusal 
to  acquiesce  ;  refusal  to  comply.  Clarke. 

n6N-AD-MIS'SION  (non-jd-mTsh'un),  n.  Failure 
or  refusal  of  admission.  Ayliffe. 

NON-A-DULT',  re.  One  not  arrived  at  adult  age ; 
a  youth.  Hawkiiis. 

NON' A^E,  re.  The  time  of  life  before  legal  matu- 
rity, or  before  a  person  is  of  age  ;  minority.  Shale. 

NON'A^ED  {non'?jd),  a.  Being  in  nonage  ;  being 
a  minor.  Browne. 

N6N-A-9?-NA'R{-AN,  n.  [L.  nonagenaHvs^  con- 
taining or  consisting  of  ninety  ;  vonageni,  nine- 
ty each  ;  nonaginta,  ninety  ;  7iovem,  nine.]  One 
who  is  ninety  years  old.  Clarke. 

n6N-A-«?ES'!-MAL,  a.  Noting  the  nineteenth 
degree  of  the  ecliptic.  Wright. 

N6n-A-(JES'I-MAL,  re.  [X.  nonagesimus,  the 
ninetieth.]  {'Astron.)  The  ninetieth  degree 
of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  either  of  the 
points  in  which  it  is  intersected  by  the  horizon, 
or  the  highest  point  of  the  ecliptic  at  any  in- 
stant ;  —  used  in  calculating  the  parallaxes  of 
tbe  moon.  Brande. 

NON'.\-GflN,  re.  {Geom.)  A  polygon  having  nine 
sides  and  nine  angles.  Lege^idre. 


Graham-. 
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NON-AT-TEND'ANCE, 
failure  to  attend. 


NON-ALIENATION 

NdN-AL-ipN-A'TION  (-ai-yen-a'sliun^,  n.  Fail- 
ure or  refusal  to  alienate  :  —  also  the  state  of  not 
being  alienated.  Blackstone. 

N6N-AP-PEAR'ANCE,  n.   Failure  to  appear.  Ash. 

NftN-AP-POlNT'MpNT,  n.  Failure  to  appoint,  or 
to  be  appointed ;  neglect  of  appointment.  Smart. 

JVOJV  .^S-S&MP'SIT,  n.  [L.,  He  did  not  under- 
take.] (Law.)  The  general  issue  in  an  action 
of  assumpsit.  Bm-rill. 

Want  of  attendance ; 
Roget. 

n6N-AT-TEN'TI0N,  11.    Want  of  attention.  Ash. 

NON-BI-TU'MI-NOUS,  u..  Not  bituminous. CTarfe. 

NONCE,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  —  S/aiuje)' im- 
agines it  to  come  from  own  or  once,  or  from  Ger. 
nutz,  use,  advantage.—  Tyrwhitt SluA.  ijiisora sup- 
pose it  to  be  from  L.  pro  nunc  ;  and  that  from 
this  came  ybr  the  nunc,  and  so,  for  the  nonce.  — 
Jamieson,  who  had  been  anticipated  by  Serenius, 
prefers  Su.  Goth,  naenna,  naennas,  Icel.  nenna, 
to  prevail  with  one's  self  to  do  a  thing,  to  have 
a  mind  to  do  it.  —  Richardson  says,  "  Anciently 
written  no?ies  or  nanes ;  and  once  was  formerly 
written  ones,  anes ;  in  the  expression  for  the 
nonce,  nonce  is  corruptly  used  for  once ;  for  the 
once,  this  once,  the  or  this  one  thing,  one  occa- 
■  sion,  for  an  especial  purpose.  —  Mr.  Gifford  ob- 
serves, '  The  aptitude  of  many  of  our  monosyl- 
lables, beginning  with  a  vowel,  to  assume  the  » 
is  well  known,  but  the  progress  of  this  expres- 
sion is  distinctly  marked  in  our  early  writers ;  a 
ones,  an  anes,  for  the  ones,  for  the  nanes,  for  the 
nones,  for  the  nonce.'" — Wright  says,  "The 
phrase  for  the  nones,  .corrupted  into  for  the 
nonce,  represents  the  A.  S.  for  than  anes,  i.  e. 
for  the  occasion."  —  ^cot.  nanes,  nanys.  —  See 
Once.]  The  present  time  or  purpose ;  a  single 
occasion  or  exigency  ;  design. 

I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce  to  inmask  our  noted 

outward  garments.  Sliah. 

Coming  ten  times  for  the  nonce, 

I  never  yet  could  ace  it  tiow  but  once.  Cotton. 

The  muge  of  the  tailor's  clever  boy  was  ever  ready  for  the 

nonce.  Dr.  Doran^ 

J^OJ^CHALAM-CE  (nSn'shst-lins'),  re.  [Fr.]  Indif- 
ference ;  carelessness;  coolness.  Qu.  Rev. 

^rOfrCH.aLJtM-T  (non'shii-ling'),  a.  [Fr. ;  Old  Fr. 
nonchaloir,  nonchalant,  to  have  little  or  no  care 
for  a  thing  ;  non,  not,  and  chaloir,  to  concern 
one's  self  for.]  Indifferent ;  careless  ;  negligent ; 
cool.  Ec.  Rev. 

NOn'-CLAIM,  ».  (Old  Eng.  Lata.)  The  omission 
or  neglect  of  one  that  ought  to  challenge  his 
right  within  a  time  limited,  by  which  neglect  he 
was  barred  of  his  right  or  of  his  entry.    Burrill. 

NON-CO-HE'§rON  (-ko-lis'zliun),  n.  Want  of  co- 
hesion. Wrig]tt. 

n5N-CO-IN'C!-DENCE,  re.   AVant  of  coincidence. 

n6n-CO-IN'CI-DJENT,b.  Not  coincident.  Wright. 

NON-CQM-MIS'SIONED    (non-kom-mish'und),     a. 

Having  no  commission.  Crahb. 

JVoTi-commissioned  officers,  in  the  navy,  officera  below 

the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  in  the  army,  those  below  the 

rank  of  ensign  or  cornet.  Brande. 

NON-COM-iVllT'TAL,  a.  Not  committed;  for- 
bearing to  commit  one's  self.  Channing. 

N6N-C0M-PLE'TI0N,  re.     Want  of  completion. 

NON-COM-PLI'ANOE,  re.    Failure  of  compliance. 

JirOJ^  COM'pgs  MEJV'TIS.     [L.]     Not  sound  of 

mind;  demented;  lunatic;  idiotic.         Brande. 

j^§=  Sometimes  used  as  a  noun,  for  idiot. 

N0N-CON-nLUD'ING,a.  Not  concluding.  Wright. 

NON— CON-CiJR',  V.  re.  To  fail  or  refuse  to  concur. 

NON-CON-CiJR',  V.  a.  Not  to  concur  with ;  to 
refuse' concurrence  to.     [r.]      Th.  Hutchinson. 

N6N-C0N-CUR'R5NCE,  re.  Failure,  or  refusal,  to 
concur.  Ash. 

NON-CON-DOCT'ING,  a.  Not  conducting  or 
transmitting ;  particularly  noting  substances 
which  conduct  with  comparative  slowness  or 
difficulty  electricity  or  heat. 

NON-CQN-dC'CT'OR,  re.  A  substance  that  does 
not  conduct  or  transmit ;  —  particularly  a  sub- 
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stance  which  conducts  with  comparative  slow- 
ness or  difficulty  electricity  or  heat. 

Bodies  are  divided  .  . .  into  conductors  andnon-comluctortt 
of  electricity,  or,  more  properly,  into  good  and  bad  con* 
ductors.  Sdllman. 

NON-CON-FORM'ING,  a.  Not  con  forming  ;  re- 
fusing to  conform;  —  particularly,  in  England, 
refusing  to  conform  to  the  established  church  ; 
dissentmg.  Burke. 

N5N-CON-FORM'!ST,  re.  One  who  refuses  to 
conform; — particularly,  in  England,  one  who 
refuses  to  conform  to  the  established  church ; 
a  Protestant  dissenter.  Roes. 

JSE^  "  It  [the  term]  belongs,  more  properly,  to  the 
large  body  [said  to  be  2000]  of  clergy,  who,  at  the 
restoration  [of  Charles  II,],  refused  to  subacribe  to 
the  act  of  uniformity,  and  were,  in  consequence, 
ejected  from  their  benefices,  on  St.  Bartholomew'a 
day,  1662."  Brande. 
Syn.  — See  Heretic. 

n6N-CON-F0RM'!-TY,  re.  Want  or  failure  of 
conformity,  —  particularly,  in  England,  the  prin  - 
ciples  or  state  of  non-conformists ;  Protestant 
dissent  from  the    Church   of   England.  —  See 

NON-0ONFOttMI3T.  P.  Cyc. 

n6N-CON-TA'9IODS  (-ta'jus),  a.  Not  contagious. 

NON-CpN-TA'piOyS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of 
not  being  contagious.  Wnght. 

NON-CpN-TEIM-PO-RA'Np-OUS,  a.  Not  con- 
temporaneous. Wright. 

NON-CON-TBNT',  re.  One  who  votes  in  the  nega- 
tive in  the  British  House  of  Lords.  Hastel. 

NON-CON-TRIb'U-TING,  a.   Not  contributing. 

NON-CON-TRfB'r-TO-RY,  it.  That  does  not  con- 
tribute ;  not  contributing.  J.  Bailey. 

N5N-DJg-UV'5R-Y,  re.  The  failure  or  omission 
of  delivery.  '  Blackstone. 

n6N-DEP-0-§I"TIPN,  re.     A  failure  to  deposit. 

Wright. 
NON'DB-SCRIPT,  a.     Not  yet  described.       Todd. 

NON'D?-SCRiPT,  n.  Any  thing,  as  a  plant  or  an 
animal,  not  yet  described  or  classed.       P.  Cyc. 

JVOJif  VE  T  'I-M-JS  r.  [L.,  He  does  not  detain.']  {Law.) 
The  general  issue  in  an  action  of  detinue. 

n6n-D5-VEL'OP-MENT,  re.   A  failure  of  develop- 
ment. Wright. 
n6n-DJS-c6v'5R-Y,  re.     A  failure  to  discover. 

NONE  [nun,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. 
Wr.  ;  non,  ^Vb.'],  a.  &  pron.  [A.  S.  reare ;  ne, 
not,  and  an,  one.] 

1.  Not  one  ;  —  used  of  persons  and  things. 
Ye  shall  flee  when  none  pursueth  you.     Lev.  xxvi.  17. 

iVbne  of  the  least  advantages.  Adduon. 

2.  Not  any ;  —  anciently  used  instead  of  no 
before  a  vowel. 

Six  days  shall  ye  gather  it  [manna];  but  on  the  seventh 
day,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  nOTie.  Ex.  xvi.  26. 
Thou  Shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life.      Dcut.  xxviii.  66, 

4Ifg=  ^one  of  often  signifies  emphatically  nothing. 
"  My  people  would  not  hearken  to  my  voice  ;  and  Is- 
rael would  Tione  of  me."    Ps.  Ixxxl.  U. 

i^Sf  "  Through  the  frequent  ellipsis  of  the  substan- 
tive, it  [none]  has  become  a  pronoun  in  many  forms 
of  construction,  and  Is,  In  consequence,  used  as  a 
plural  quite  as  frequently  aa  a  singular,"    Smart. 

In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  placed,  but  sucii  as  come 
Well  known  from  heaven,  Milton. 

NON-'^-hECT',  n.  sing.  &  pi  (Eccl.)  A  person 
or  persons  not  elected  to  salvation.  Faber. 

The  creation  of  the  non-elect  is  for  the  display  of  God's 
justice,  power,  sovereignty,  holiness,  and  truth.   A.  Toplady. 

NON-p-LEC'TION,  re.    Failure  of  an  election. 
NON-e-LEC'TRIC  J  „.        (^fe^.)     ^^^^^^    ^ 

NON-p-LEC'TRl-CAL,  )  substance  which  is  not 
electric  ;  conducting  electricity.  Brande. 

n6N-P-LEC'TRIC,  n.  {Eke.)  A  substance  which 
is  not  an  electric  ;  a  conductor  of  electricity,  as 
a  metal.  Brande. 

N5N-5M-PHAt'!0,  a.    Not  emphatic.      Wright. 

NON-EN'TI-TY,  n.  1.  Non-existence  ;  inexistence. 

Nothing  cannot  bring  its  no  self  out  of  noncntifii  into 

something.  Bentley. 

2.  Any  thing  not  existing  ;  nothing. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  rendering  evil  for  evil,  when 
evil  was  truly  a  nonentitu.  South. 


NONjURORISM 

NON-^-pIs'OQ-PAL,  a.    Not  episcopal.    Wnght. 

N6N-e-PlS-C0-pA'L!-AN,  n.  One  who  is  not  an 
Episcopalian.  Wright. 

NONE?,  re.  pi.  [L.  nonai;  nanus,  for  novenus, 
ninth ;  novem,  nine.] 

1.  {Roman  Calendar.)  The  fifth  day  of  every 
month  of  the  year  except  March,  May,  July, 
and  October,  in  which  it  was  the  seventh ;  —  so 
named  because  it  was  the  ninth  before  the 
ides.  w.  Smith. 

2.  [See  NoonJ  Prayers  formerly  celebrated 
in  the  Catholic  Church  at  noon.  Todd. 

NONE'-Sp-PRET'TY  (-prit'te),  re.  {Bot.)  London- 
pride  ;  —  also  called  Nancy-pretty.  Wright. 

n6nE-SPAr'!NG,  a.  That  spares  no  one  ;  mer- 
ciless.    "  None-sparing  war."  ShaJc. 

N6N-5S-SEN'TIAL,  a.    Not  essential.      Wright. 

NON-US-SEN'TIAL,  re.  That  which  is  not  essen- 
tial or  necessary.  Wright. 

JfOM-  EST  FACTUM.  [L.,  is  not  [Am]  deed:\ 
{Law.)  A  plea  wliere  an  action  is  brought  upon 
a  bond  or  any  other  deed,  and  the  defencUnt 
denies  that  to  be  his  deed  whereon  he  is  im- 
pleaded. Whishaw. 

J^OJf  EST  W-VE^r'TUS.  [L.,  He  has  not  been 
found.]  {Law.)  The  return  made  by  the  sher- 
iff when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
bailiwick  or  county.  Whishaw. 

n6ne'SUCH  (nun'-),  re.  1.  A  person  or  a  thing 
without  an  equal.  "  The  very  nonesuch  of  true 
courtesy."  Rowlands,  1613. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple.  Johnson. 

Black  nonesuch,  trefoil-seed  ;  white  nonesuch,  rye- 
grass-seed.  [Norfolk,  Eng.J  Wright.  — JVoncsiidi  clay, 
a  kind  of  clay  obtained  in  Worcestershire,  Eng,,  used 
for  making  meltlng-pota  for  green  glasa-making,  Rces. 


NON-EX-CpM-MtJ'NI-CA-BLE, 
municable. 


Not  excom- 
Clarke, 
NON-fiX-B-CU'TipN,  re.     Non-performance. 

N6N-t::^-IST'eNCE,  re.    1.  The  state  or  condition 

of  not  existing  ;  want  of  existence.         Baxter. 

2.  A  thing  having  no  existence.     "  Not  only 

real  verities,  but  also  non-existe7ices."   Browne. 

NON-^pjf-IST'pNT,  a.     Not  having  existence. 

NON-EX-PpR-TA'TIpN,  re.  Failure  or  suspen- 
sion of  exportation.  Perry. 

NON-JX-TEN'SILE,  a.  That  cannot  be  extended 
or  stretched.  Wright. 

n6n-FEA'§ANCE,  re.  (Law.)  An  offence  of  omis- 
sion of  what  ought  to  be  done.  Tomlins. 

NON-FOS-St-LIF'^R-OUS,  a.   Not  producing  fos- 
sils ;  not  converting  into  fossils.  Maunder. 
N6N-Fl)L-PiL'M.5;NT,  ™.     Failure  to  fulfil. 

Np-NILL'ION  (no-nil'yun),  n.  [L.  nomis,  ninth, 
and  Eng.  million.]  According  to  the  English 
method  of  numeration,  the  number  obtained  by 
involving  a  million  to  the  ninth  power,  repre- 
sented by  a  unit  with  fifty-four  ciphers  annexed ; 
—  according  to  the  French  method,  in  general 
use  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States,  the  number  obtained  by  multi- 
plying 1000  into  itself  nine  times,  represented 
by  a  unit  with  thirty  ciphers  annexed.  Greenleaf. 

NON-lM-PpR-TA'TION,  re.  Failure  or  suspen- 
sion of  importation.  Perry. 

n6N-IN-HAB'J-TANT,  re.  One  who  is  not  an  in- 
habitant. Ld.  Stowell. 

NON-JU'RANT,  a.    Nonjuring.     [r.]    Chambers. 

NON-JUR'ING,  a.  [L.  non,  not,  and  Juro,  to 
swear.]  Not  swearing  allegiance  ;  —  applied  to 
those  in  Great  Britain  who  refused  to  swear  al- 
legiance to  the  Hanoverian  family. 

The  nonjurinfi  prelates  were  Sancrofl,  Turner,  Lake,  Ken, 
White,  Lloyd,  Thomas,  and  Frampton.  Smollett. 

NON'JU-ROR,  or  Nf)N-JU'ROR  [n»«'ju-ror,  W.  F. 
K.  Sm.  ;'n6n-ju'ror,  S.  P.  'j.  Ja.  Wr.  'Wb.],  re. 
{Eng.  Hist.)  One  of  the  party,  composed  chiefly 
of  clergy,  who  at  the  revolution  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Hanoverian  family. 

The  original  nonjurors  were  peaceable  and  honest  men, 

■  *' * '■■  *"■ ' "" ' ' — Plicated 

'rande. 

nSn-ju'ror-iijm, 

of  the  nonjurors. 


for  the  most  part;  but  many  of  them  soon  became  implicated 
in  all  the  violence  of  the  Jacobite  faction.  Jlrande. 

{Eng.  Hist.)  The  principles 
Eng.  Rev. 


A,  E,  I,  p,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  \,  p,  U,  Y,  obscure;   pAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;   h£iE,  HER; 
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NOONTIDE 


NON-MA-LIG'NANT,  a.    Not  malignant.  Clarke. 

NON-MAN-U-FAC'TUE-Ing,  u.  Not  manufactur- 
ing. '  "  Clarke. 

n6N-MEM'B5R,  n.     One  who  is  not  a  member. 

NON-MEM'B^R-SHIp,  n.  The  state  of  not  being 
a  member.  Clarice. 

NSN-MC-TAL'LJC,  u..     Not  metallic.         Clarke. 

N6N-NAT'y-EAL,  a.  Not  natural ;  not  in  a  nat- 
ural, but  in  a  ilgurative,  sense.  Smart. 

n6N-NAT'U-RAL§,  n.  pi.  [L.  non  naturalia; 
non,  not,  ani.naturalis  (pi.  naturalia),  natural; 
naticra,  nature.]  A  term  under  which  the  an- 
cient physicians  comprehended  air,  meat,  and 
drink,  sleep  and  watching,  motion  and  rest,  the 
retentions  and  excretions,  and  the  affections  of 
the  mind,  as  being  necessary  to  life,  but  not 
forming  a  part  of  the  living  body.      Dunglison. 

NON'NY,  n.  [See  Ninny.]  A  ninny ;  a  dolt ;  a 
numskull;  a  simpleton.  Stevens. 

NON-p-BE'D(-ENOE,  n.    Neglect  of  obedience. 

NON— pB-§ERV'ANCE,  n.  Failure  or  omission 
to  observe ;  want  of  observance.  Smart. 

JVdJir-OB-STjfjf'TE.  [L.]  (Law.)  Notwithstand- 
ing ;  'notwithstanciing  any  thing  to  the  contra- 
ry ; —  a  clause  in  a  patent,  &o.,  licensing  a 
thing  to  be  done,  which  some  former  statute 
would  otherwise  restrain.  Whishaw. 

nSn-O-^^-NA'RJ-AN,  n.  Nonagenarian.  Baldwin. 

n6n-PA-REIL',  «.  [Fr.  non,  not,  and  pareil, 
equal.] 

1.  A  person  or  thing  having  no  equal ;  a  none- 
such.    *'  The  nonpareil  of  beauty.'  Shak. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple.  Johuon. 

3.  A  small  sugar-plum.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  narrow  ribbon.  Simmonds. 

5.  (Printing.')  A  kind  of  type,  larger  than 
ruby,  and  smaller  than  emerald,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing line  :  —  Adam.s. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Matt.  xix.  ]9. 

n6n-PA-REIL'  (-rel'),o.  Ha-ving  no  equal;  peer- 
less. "  "  The  most  nonpareil  beauty."  Whitlock. 

NON-PA-RISH'IQN-pR,  n.  One  who  is  not  a 
parishioner.      '  Sir  J.  Nichol. 

n6N-PAY'M(;NT,  n.    Neglect  of  payment. 
NON-P^R-FOEM'ANCB,  n.    Failure  or  neglect  to 
perform ;  want  of  performance.  Shak. 

NON'PLUS,  n.  [L.  non,  not,  3.niplus,  more.]  A 
state  in  which  one  is  unable  to  do  or  say  more ; 
puzzle  ;  complete  perplexity.  "  Their  under- 
standing is  perfectly  at  a  nonplus."  Locke. 

NON'PL&S,  V.  a.  [«".  NONPLUSSED ;  pp.  non- 
plussing, NONPLUSSED.]  To  confound ;  to 
puzzle  ;  to  put  to  a  stand ;  to  disconcert. 

The  Bin  that  is  a  pitch  beyond  all  those  must  needs  be  audi 
an  one  as  must  nonplus  the  devil  himself.  South, 

NON-PON-DSR-OS'I-Ty,  n.     Want  of  weight. 

n6N-P0N'D5R-OUS,  u,.     Having  no  weight. 

t  NON— PoW'JR,  n.    Want  of  power.      Chaucer. 

n6N-PREP-A-EA'TI0N,  n.  Want  of  preparation. 

NON-PEE^-pN-TA'TION,  n.  Failure  or  neglect 
of  presentation.  Toller. 

NON-PEO-DUO'TION,  n.    Failure  to  produce. 

n6n-PEP-PES'SI0N-AL,  a.  Not  belonging  to  a 
profession;  not  proceeding  from  professional 
men.  Wright. 

N6N-PRO-FI"CI5N-Cy,  n.    Want  of  proficiency. 

n6N-PRP-FI"C15NT  (-f  ish'ent),  n.    One  who  has 

made  no  progress  in  an  art  or  study.    Bp.  Hall. 

JfOJf'—PROS,  n.  [Abbreviation  of  L.  non  prose- 
quitur, he  does  not  prosecute.]  (Law.)  The 
name  of  a  judgment  rendered  against  a  plain- 
tiff for  neglecting  to  prosecute  his  suit,  accord- 
ing to  law  and  the  rules  of  the  court.  Bouvier. 
X^^  "  When  a  nonsuit,  or  non  prosequitur,  is  of- 
fered, the  plaintiff'  is  said  to  be  non-prossed."  Wkishaw. 

n6n'-PR6SSED  (-prost),  u.  (Law.)  Permitted 
to  be  dropped.  Blackstone. 

n6N-E5-CUE'E?NT,  I  a.      Not  recurring ;    not 
N(3N-R{;-CUR'E!NG,   )  coming  a  second  time. 


tNON-Ee-GARD'.\NCE,«.  Want  ofregard;  slight. 
**  You  to  Tion-regardance  cast  my  faith."   Shak. 

n6N-RE'9{;NT,  n.  (Eng.  Universities.)  A  mas- 
ter of  arts  whose  regency  has  ceased.         Hall. 

n6N-R5N-DI"TIPN,  n.    Neglect  of  rendition. 

n6N-R(;-§EM'BLANCE,  n.  Want  of  resem- 
blance ;  dissimilarity  ;  unlikeness.  Wright. 

N6N-RE§'J-DENCE,  n.  The  state  of  being  non- 
resident ;  particularly  the  state  of  a  clergyman 
who  resides  away  from  his  cure. 

The  leases  of  beneficed  clergymen  are  farther  restrained, 
in  case  of  their  non^-esidence,  by  statute.  Blackstone. 

NdlJf— RE§'(-DENT,  n.  One  not  residing  in  a  par- 
ticular place ;  one  who  lives  away  or  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  —  particularly  one  who  does  not  reside  at 
the  place  of  his  official  duties,  as  a  clergyman 
who  lives  away  from  his  cure. 

I  am  confident  there  are  not  ten  clergymen  in  the  kingdom 
who,  properly  speaking,  can  be  termed  non-residents,    bivift. 

n6N-RE§'!-DENT,  a.  Not  residing  in  a  particu- 
lar place  ;  living  or  dwelling  away  or  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  particularly,  not  residing  at  the  place  of 
one's  official  duties. 

Licensed  pluralists  are  allowed  to  demise  the  living  on 
which  they  are  non-residejit  to  their  curates  only.  Blackstone. 

NON-EP-^IST'ANCE,  n.  The  state  of  making  no 
resistance ;  submission  to  power  or  authority 
without  opposition  ;  passive  obedience  ;  partic- 
ularly, the  doctrine  which  inculcates  the  unlaw- 
fulness, on  religious  grounds,  of  resistance  by 
force  to  the  commands  of  a  prince  or  a  magis- 
trate. Brande. 

The  slavish  principles  of  passive  obedience  and  non-j-eSM/- 
ance,  which  had  skulked,  perhaps,  in  some  old  homily  before 
James  I.,  but  were  talked,  written,  and  preached  into  vogue 
in  that  inglorious  reign,  and  in  those  ot  his  three  successors, 
were  renounced  at  the  revolution  by  the  last  of  the  several 
parties  who  declared  for  them.  Bolingbroke. 

n6N-E5-§IST'ANT,  a.  Making  no  resistance; 
passively  obedient ;  submissive ;  unopposing. 
"  Non-resistant  principles."  Arbuthnot. 

n6N-E5-|IST'!NG,  u..    Making  no  resistance. 

n6n'— SANE,  a.  [L.  nan,  not,  and  samis^,  sound, 
healthy.]     Unsound  in  mind.  Blackstone. 

NON'SENSE,  n.  1.  No  sense ;  that  which  has  no 
sense  or  meaning,  or  which  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood or  comprehended  ;  unmeaningness ;  folly. 

You  may  rest  satisfied  that  what  is  nonsense  upon  a  principle 
ofreason  will  never  be  sense  on  a  principle  of  religion.  South. 

2.  Words  without  sense  or  meaning ;  un- 
meaning or  ungrammatical  language. 

Nonsense  is  that  which  is  neither  true  nor  false.    S.  Butler, 
The  literal  sense  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood; 
But  nonsense  never  can  be  understood.  Drycten. 

3.  Things  of  no  importance  ;  trifles.  Thomson. 

NON'SENSE-VERSE,  n.  Verse  made  of  words 
taken  promiscuously,  without  regard  to  any 
thing  except  measure.  Crabb. 

NON-SEN'SI-CAL,  a.  Unmeaning ;  foolish  ;  ir- 
rational ;  preposterous  ;  absurd ;  trifling.   Rag. 

n6N-SEN'SI-CAL-LY,  ad.  Without  meaning; 
absurdly ;  foolishly.  L'Estrange. 

NON-SfiN'SI-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
nonsensical.  Johnson. 

n6N-S£n'SI-TIVE,  n.  One  destitute  of  feeling  or 
sensation,     [e.] 

Whatsoever  we  preach  of  contentedness  in  want,  no  pre- 
cepts can  so  gain  upon  nature  as  to  make  her  a  non-sevsitive. 

Feltliam. 

n6N-s£n'SI-TIVE,  a.  Not  sensitive  ;  wanting 
sensation,     [r.]  Smart, 

.VOJV  SEQ.'UI-TUR  (nSn-sek'we-tur).  [L.,  It  does 
not  follow  ;  non,  not,  and  seqitor,  to  follow.] 
(Logic)  An  inference  or  conclusion  not  war- 
ranted by  the  premises.  Qu.  Rev. 

N6N-SLAVE'H0LD-!NG,  a.  Not  possessing 
slaves.  Wright. 

N6N-Sp-LU'TIpN,  n.  Failure  of  solution  or  of 
being  solved.  Broome. 

NON-SdL'VJgN-CY,  ™.  Inability  to  pay  debts  ; 
insolvency,     [r.]  Swift. 

NON-SOL'veNT,  a.  Unable  to  pay  debts  ;  insol- 
vent,    [e.]  Johnson, 

n6n-SpAe'5NG,  a.     Merciless.  Shak, 

NON-SVB-MIS'srpN,  n.    Want  of  submission. 


NON-SUB-MlS'SIVE,  1*.   Not  submissive.  Wright. 

NON'SUIT  (-sut),  n,  (Law.)  A  failure  to  follow 
up  a  cause ;  a  relinquishment  of  a  cause  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  at  the  trial,  either  volunta- 
rily or  by  the  order  of  the  court.  Burrill. 

NON'SUIT,  V.  a.  U.  NONSUITED  ;  pp.  nonsuit- 
ing, NONSUITED.]  To  Stop  or  quash  in  legal 
process.  Swtft. 

t  NON-SUEE'TY  (-shur't?),  n.  Want  of  surety ; 
insecurity.  Earl  of  Worcester. 

NON-TEN'URE,  re.  (Law.)  A  plea  by  a  tenant 
in  a  real  action,  where  he  is  not  in  fact  the  ten- 
ant of  the  freehold,  denying  that  he  was  the 
tenant  of  the  freehold  of  the  land  or  rent  de- 
manded. Burrill, 

n6n'-TERM,  «.  (Law.)  A  vacation  between  two 
terms  of  court.  Bouvier. 

NOn'TRPN-Ite,  n.  ^  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate 
of  iron  of  a  greenish  yellow,  or  pale  greenish 
color,  occurring  in  small  nodules  in  an  ore  of 
manganese,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Nontron, 
France.  p.  Cyc. 

n6N-U-NI-F0EM'IST,  re.  One  who  believes  that 
the  causes  which  formerly  produced  changes  in 
the  earth  are  not  now  operating  in  the  same 
manner.  Wright, 

N6N-U'§ANCB,  n.     Neglect  to  use.         Browne. 

N6N-U'g(;R,  re.  (Law.)  Neglect  to  use,  as  a 
franchise.  Burrill. 

NOO'DLE  (no'dl),  re.  [From  noddle,  or  noddy. 
Johnson.]     A  simpleton ;  a  blockhead ;  a  fool. 

n66'DLE-JEE§,  re.^Z.  [But.]  Wheat  dough  or 
paste  prepared  like  macaroni.  [N.  Y.]    Bartlett. 

NOOK  (nok  or  nuk,  51),  re.  [Gael,  itiuc,  a  nook ; 
Scot.  neuk.  —  Ger.  nacken.  —  From  nock,  or 
notcJi.  Lye.']  A  comer ;  a  retired  place  ;  a  re- 
cess or  retreat.  Milton. 
J\fook  of  land,  in  old  records,  a  measure  or  descrip- 
tion of  land  of  uncertain  quantity.                 Whisltaw. 

NO-p-LOJf'I-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  noOlogy,  or 
the  science  of  intellectual  facts.  HamiUon. 

NO-6L'p-giST,  n.     One  versed  in  noology.  Kant. 

NO-OL'p-GY,  re.  [Gr.  vou;,  vaSs,  the  mind,  and 
A(5yof,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of  intellectual 
facts,  or  the  facts  of  the  intellect.  Fleming. 

n66n,  n.     [A.  S.  non  ;  Dut.  noen ;  Old  Ger.  none. 

—  Old  Fr.  none,  nounne. — W.  nawn;  Gael. 
7ioin  ;  Scot.  none.  —  Supposed  to  be  derived 
from  L.  nana  [hora'],  the  ninth  hour,  at  which 
the  C02na,  or  chief  meal  [of  the  Romans]  was 
eaten ;  whence  the  other  nations  called  the 
time  of  their  dinner  or  chief  meal,  though  ear- 
lier in  the  day,  by  the  same  name.     Johnson. 

—  Somner  says  that  A.  S.  non  signified  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day,  which  was  at  three 
o'clock.  —  "  The  word  formerly  signified  three 
o'clock  afternoon,  or  the  ninth  hour,  when  the 
nones  were  said."  Jamieson.  —  "  This  manner 
of  reckoning  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Ro- 
mans." Ricliardson.  —  "  Serenius  says  that  the 
ancient  Icelanders  divided  the  day  into  four 
intervals,  of  which  noon,  so  called,  was  that  from 
twelve  to  three."  Todd.]  The  middle  of  the 
day ;  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian  ; 
twelve  o'clock  ;  midday.  Shak. 

JVoon  of  night,  midnight.     [Poetical.]  Dryden. 

mbb^,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  middle  of  the  day.; 
meridional.     "  The  reoo»  ...  bell."  Young. 

n66n'DAY,  76.  The  time  of  noon;  midday.  Shak. 

The  dimness  of  our  intellectual  eyes  Aristotle  fitly  com- 
pares to  those  of  an  owl  at  noonday.  Boyle, 

NOON'DAY,  a.  Pertaining  to  midday;  meridi- 
onal.    *'  The  noonday  sky."  '  Addison. 

NOON'ING,  n.  1.  Repose  or  rest  at  noon.  Huloet. 
2.  A  repast  at  noon.  Addison. 

t  NOON'SHUN,  n.  A  repast  at  noon  ;  a  luncheon ; 

a  nunohion.  —  See  Nunchion.  Browne. 

tN66N'STEAD   (-sted),   n.     The  station  of  the 

sun  at  noon  ;  the  meridian.  Drayton. 

Beyond  the  noonstead  so  far  drove  his  team.  Broume. 

n66n'TIDE,  n.    Time  of  noon  ;  midday.      Shak. 

NOON'TIDE,  a.  Pertaining  to  noon  ;  meridional. 
*'i\''oore^^rfe  repast."  Milton. 
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n66§E,  or  n66se  [n6z,  S.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
n6s,  IV.  F.  Wr.'j,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. — 
From  Ij,  nexlhs,  tied  together.  Lye. —  *' Skin- 
ner hesitates  between  the  L.  nodus,  a  knot,  and 
Dut.  noose,  noxa.  —  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  cnytan, 
to  tie."  Richardson.']  A  running  knot,  which 
binds  the  closer  the  more  it  is  drawn.  "The 
knot  of  noose."  Hudibras. 

A  rope  and  a  nooi^e  arc  no  jesting  matters.        Arhutknot. 

n66?E  (noz),  v.a.  \i.  noosed;  pp.  noosing, 
NOOSED.]  To  tie  or  to  catch  in  a  noose ;  to  in- 
snare  ;  to  entrap.  Wilkie. 

NO'PAL,  re.  [Mexican.]  {Bot.)  A  Mexican  plant 
upon  which  the  cochineal  insect  breeds ;  Indian 
fig ;  Cactus  opuntia.  Ure. 

NOPE,  n.   1.  A  bird ;  the  bullfinch  or  redtail.  [Lo- 
cal.]    "  The  n027e,  the  red-breast."       Drayton. 
2.  A  blow  on  the  head.  [Local,  Eng.]  Hunter. 

NOR,  co»y.  [A.  S.  ree. — ne  and  or.  Skinner.]  A 
negative  particle  marking  the  second  or  subse- 
quent branch  of  a  negative  proposition;  — cor- 
relative to  neither  and  not.    "  I  neither  love  nor 


fear  thee." 


Shak. 


The  eye  is  not  satisfied  Tvitli  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with 
hearing.  Eccles.  i.  8. 

j8fg=  JiTeithcr  is  sometimes  included  in  nor,  and  nor 
is  sometimes  poetically  used  for  neither. 

Thou  hast  iior  ear  noj'  soul  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  notion.  Milton. 

j{Kg=*  "  It  sometimes  begins  a  sentence  in  prose,  with 
a  reference  to  some  negative  meaning,  e:ipressed  or 
implied,  which  has  preceded."     Smart. 
Jfb'RI-4,  n.     [Sp.]     A   machine    or   engine   for 
drawiiig  water.  Velasquez. 

NORM,  re.  [L.  7%orma.]  A  rule  ;  a  model;  a  pat- 
tern ;  a  precept,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

NOR'MA,  re.  (Astron.)  A  constellation  between 
Scorpio  and  Lupus.  P.  Cyc. 

NOR'MAL,  a.  \lj.  normalis ;  norma,  a  rule;  It. 
normale  ;  Fr.  normal^ 

1.  According  to  rule  or  principle  ;  regular. 

2.  {Geom.)  "Perpendicular;  —  noting  a  per- 
pendicular line  drawn  to  the  tangent  line  of  a 
curve,  or  the  tangent  plane  of  a  surface.  P.  Cyc. 

JVormal  ffroujis,  (Oeol.)  groups  of  certain  rocks 
taken  as  a  standard.  —  JVormal  school,  a  school  in  which 
the  pupils  are  trained  to  become  teachers.      H,  Mann. 

NOR'MAL,  re.     1.  {Geom.)  A  perpendicular  to  the 

tangent  to  a  curve  at  the  point  of  contact.  Nichol. 

2.  (Crystallography.)  A  line  passing  through 

the  origin  and  perpendicular  to  another  line  or 

to  a  plane.  Eliot. 

NOR'MAN,  re.     [north  and  man.] 

1.  A  northman ;  —  applied  at  first  to  a  Scan- 
dinavian or  Norwegian,  and  then  to  a  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Normandy.  Verstegan. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  wooden  bar  on  which  the  cable 
is  fastened  to  the  windlass.  Mar.  Diet. 

NOR'MAN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Normandy  or 
to  the  Normans  ;  as,  "  Norman  architecture." 

NOE'ROY,  re.  [Old  Fr.,  north-king;  Fr.  nord, 
north,  and  roy,  king.]  In  England,  the  title  of 
the  third  of  the  three  kings  at  arms,  whose  juris- 
diction lies  to  the  north  of  the  Trent.     Brande. 

NORSE,  n.  The  language  of  ancient  Scandina- 
via, or  of  the  Scandinavian  Goths;  old  Dan- 
ish. Bosworth. 

NORSE,  a.  Relating  to  the  language  of  ancient 
Scandinavia.  Qi'-  Rev. 

NORTH,  It.  [A.  S.  reortA  ;  Dut.  noord ;  Ger.,  Dan., 
1^  Sw.  nord ;  Icel.  nordr.  —  Mid.  L.  northus  ;  It., 
Sp.,  S;  Port,  tiorte  ;  Fr.  nord.] 

1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  being  that 
point  of  the  horizon  which  in  northern  latitudes 
is  opposite  to  the  sun  when  in  the  meridian  and 
on  the  left  hand  of  a  person  facing  the  east. 

2.  A  region,  tract,  or  country,  or  a  part  of  a 
region,  tract,  or  country,  situated  nearer  the 
north  point  than  another;  — a  somewhat  indefi- 
nite term.  "  The  families  of  the  north."  Jer. 
XXV.  9.     "  The  Percies  of  the  north."    Shak. 

He  will  stretch  out  his  hand  against  the  north  and  destroy 
Assyria.  ■Z<!p'i.  "•  M- 

3.  The  north-wind.  Shak. 

NORTH,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  being  in  or  towards, 
the  north  ;  northern.    "  The  north  parts." 


NORTH-EAST'  (ncirth  est')  re.  The  point  of  the 
compass  nudway  between  north  and  east.  Prior. 

NORTH-EAST',  a.  Being  midway  between  the 
north  and  east ;  pertaining  to,  or  proceeding 
from,  the  point  midway  between  north  and  east; 
north-eastern.  "  The  north-east  coasts."  Hey- 
lin.   "  T\ie  north-east  yiiai."     Shak. 

NORTH-EAST'fR-LY,  a.     North-east.  Hale. 

NORTH-EAST'fRN,  a.  Being  in,  or  pertaining 
to,  the  north-east ;  north-east.  Jour,  of  Science. 

NORTH'^R-LJ-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  northerly. 

NORTH'JR-LY,  a.     1.   Pertaining    to,  or  being 

in,  the    north;   towards  the  north;   northern. 

'"Those  northerly  nations."  Drayton. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north.     "Northerly 

and  southerly  winds."  Derham. 

N0RTH'{;RN,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  being  in,  or 
towards,  the  north  ;  north  ;  northerly. 

When  Agrican  with  all  his  northei-n  powers 
Besieged  Albracea.  Milton, 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  north.  "  The  angry 
northern  wind.'  Shak. 

3.  Being  north  of  the  equator;  as,  "The 
northern  hemisphere." 

M'orthem  lights.     See  .'VUKOKA  Bokealis. 

NORTH'^RN,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
north ;  a  northerner.  Hallam. 

N0RTH'5RN-ER,  re.  An  inhabitant  of  the  north ; 
—  opposed  to  soiitherner.     [U.  S.]  Abbott. 

NORTH'BRN-LY,  ad.  Towards  the  noxth.Hakemll. 

NORTH'?RN-MOST,  a.  Farthest  to  the  north  ; 
most  northern.  Ed.  Rev. 

NORTH'-IN-FLAT'ED,  a.  Filled  with  wind  from 
the  north.  "  North-inflated  tempest."  Thomson. 

NORTH'ING,  re.  1.  (Naut.)  The  diff'erence  of  lat- 
itude made  in  sailing  northward.  Bra?ide. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  distance  of  a  heavenly  body 
northward  from  the  equinoctial. 

3.  (Surveying.)  The  distance  advanced  to- 
wards the  north  in  running  any  course  ;  —  op- 
posed to  southing.  Davies. 

NORTH'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  nokth'mEn.  An  inhabit- 
ant of  the  north  of  Europe  ;  an  ancient  Scandi- 
navian. Coleridge. 

NORTH-POLE',  re.  (Geog.)  That  point  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  which  is  ninety  degrees 
from  the  equator ;  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  imaginary  axis  of  the  earth.  Francis. 

NORTH— STAR',  re.  A  star  very  nearly  vertical  to 
the  north  pole  ;  the  polestar  ;  the  lodestar.  Shak. 

NORTH-UM'BRI-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to 
Northumberlancl,  England.  Eng.  Ency. 

NORTH'WARD,  u,.     Being  towards  the  north. 

NORTH'WARD,     J  ^d.      Towards   the    north.  — 
NORTH'WARD^,  )  See  Back-vvahd. 

liorihwarel  beyond  the  mountains  we  will  go, 

Where  rocks  lie  covered  with  eternal  snow.        Dryden. 

n6RTH'WARD-LY,  a.  Having  a  northern  direc- 
tion ;  towards  tHe  north.  E.  Everett. 

NORTH'WARD-LY,  ad.  Towards  the  north  ;  in  a 
northern  direction.  Everett. 

NORTH-WEST',  re.  The  point  of  the  compass 
midway  between  north  and  west. 

NORTH-WEST',  «..  North-western  ;  north-west- 
erly. 

NORTH-WEST'^R-LY,  «..  1.  Towards  the  north- 
west ;  north-western.  Hildreth. 
2.  Proceeding  from  the  north-west ;  as,  "  A 
north-westerly  wind." 

N0RTH-WEST'5RN,  a.  Being  in,  or  pertaining 
to,  the  north-west ;  north-westerly.      Drayton. 

NORTH-WIND',  re.      The  wind  from  the  north, 
when  the  fierce  nortli-wind.  with  his  airy  forces, 
Bears  up  the  Baltic  to  a  foaming  fury.  Watts. 

N0R-WE'9!-AN,  a.  (Geog.)  Belonging  to  Nor- 
way or  to  its  inhabitants. 

NOR-WE'pi-AN,  re.    (Geog.)  A  native  of  Norway. 

t  NOR-WE'YAN,  u..    Norwegian.  Shak. 

N0§E  (noz),  re.  [A.  S.  nose,  nmse  ;  Frs.  nose ;  Dut. 
neus  \  Ger.  nase ;  Dan.  nmse  ;  Sw.  nasa  ;    Icel. 


noos ;  Scot,  nease,  neis.  —  Slav.  nos.  —  L.  nasus ; 
It.  naso;  Sp.  nariz  ;  Fr.  ncz.  —  Sansc.  nasa. — 
"  Undoubtedly  of  the  same  origin  with  A.  S. 
ntes,  a  naze,  or  ness  ;  the  latter  so  common  a 
termination  to  the  names  of  projecting  head- 
lands,e.g.  Dungereess,  Sheerreess."  Richardson, 
—  See  Ness.] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  prominent  or  projecting  part 
of  the  face  ;  the  organ  of  smell  and  the  emunc- 
tory  of  the  parts  near  it,  having  two  similar 
cavities  through  which  the  air  is  conveyed  to 
and  from  the  lungs  in  respiration.     Dunglison. 

2.  The  end  or  projecting  part  of  any  thing. 
"  The  nose  of  the  bellows."  Holder. 

3.  Scent ;  sagacity. 

We  are  not  offended  with  a  dog  for  a  better  noae  than  his 
master.  Collier. 

JVose  of  wax,  a  proverbial  expression  for  any  x\\\t\i 
or  any  person  very  mutable  and  accommodating. 
Burton,  —  To  hold  the  nose  to  the  griiid-stone.  S .  j 
Grindstone.  —  To  lead  by  the  nose,  to  lead  blindly, 
as  a  bear  by  the  ring  in  his  nose.  SltaJi — To  put  one's 
nose  out  of  joint,  to  put  out  or  supplant  one  in  the  af- 
fections of  another. —  To  thrust  one's  nose  into  any 
a^air,  to  meddle  impertinently  with  it. 

N0§E,  V.  a.    1.  To  smell ;  to  scent.      Holinshed. 
You  sliall  nose  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs.         Shak. 

2.  To  face  ;  to  oppose  to  the  face,  or  impu- 
dently;  to  use  insolently.  A.  Wood. 

3.  To  make  to  do  as  one  pleases  ;  to  lead  by 
the  nose  ;  as,  "  To  reose  one  about." 

4.  To  utter  or  pronounce  through  the  nose. 

a  budget-priest  that  noses  a  long  prayer.  Cowley. 

t  NO^E,  V.  re.    To  look  insolent ;  to  bluster.  Shak. 

NO§E'BAND,  re.  A  strap  passing  over  the  nose, 
as  of  a  horse's  bridle.  Booth. 

NO§E'BLEED,  n.     1.  A  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

2.  An  herb  ;  milfoil ;  yarrow ;  Achillea  mille- 
folium;—  so  called  from  its  supposed  efficacy 
in  cases  of  bleeding  at  the  nose.  Johnson. 

NO§ED  (nozd),  a.  Having,  or  furnished  with,  a 
nose  ;  as,  "  Long-reoscrf." 

The  slaves  are  nosed  like  vultures. 

How  wild  they  look!  Beau.  6r  Fl. 

NO§E'-FISH,  re.  A  fish  having  a  fiat,  blunt 
snout ;  —  called  also  broad-snout.  WrigJtt. 

NO^E'GAY,  re.  [nose  and  gay.  Johnson.]  A 
bunch  of  flowers  for  smell ;  a  posy.  Shak. 

N6§E'L5SS,  a.     Having  no  nose. 

My  shanks,  sunk  eyes,  and  noseless  face.  Gay. 

NO^E'-PIECE,  71.      The  nozzle  of  a  hose  or  a 

pipe.  Simmonds, 

NO^E'— RING,  re.  A  ring  for  the  nose.  Simmonds. 

NO§E'SMART,  re.  (Bot.)  A  pungent  plant  of  the 
genus  Nastitrtiniii . —  See  Nasturtium.  JbAresore. 

t  n6§E'THR!L,  n.    See  Nostril.  Chaucer. 

NO^'ING,  n.  (Arch.)  The  moulding  or  projecting 
rounded  part  of  the  tread  of  a  step.        Grande. 

n6§'LE  (noz'zl),  re.    See  Nozle.  Todd. 

NOS-O-CO'Ml-AL,  a.  [L.  nosocomiiim,  ahospital.] 
Relating  to  a  hospital.  Wright, 

J^OS-O-Cb'MI-OM,  n,  [L.,  from  Gr.  vocoKoiiCiov.] 
(Med.)  A  hospital.  Dmglison. 

II  N0-s6g'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  v6cros,  disease,  and 
■ypdipo},  to  write.]  A  description  of  diseases  ;  no- 
sology. Dunglison. 

II  n6s-0-l6(?'1-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  nosology. 
"  Nosological  systems."  Dunglison. 

II  N0-S6l'0-^IST,  re.  One  versed  in  nosology  or 
the  doctrine  of  diseases.  P.  Cyc: 

II  NO-SOL'O-gJY,  or  NO-§OL'0-pY  [no-s81'o-je,  S. 
J.  K.  Sm.  \Vr.  Wb. ;  no-zol'o-je,  'W.  P.  Ja. 
R.],  re.  [Gr.  v6oo5,  disease,  and  ).6yo^,  a  dis- 
course.] (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  diseases  ;  pa- 
thology :  — that  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  classification  and  nomenclature 
of  diseases.  Dunglison. 

II  t  NO-SO-PO-ET'JC,  a.  [Gr.  v6coi,  disease,  and 
TtoirjTiKo^,  capable  of  making;  Troiiw,  to  make.] 
Producing  diseases  ;  morbific.  Arbuthnot, 

NOS-TAL'(?I-A,  re.  [Gr.  voaTa?.ycu>,  to  be  home- 
sick; vdoToq,  a  return  home,  and  &7.y6oi,  to  feel 
pain,  to  be  sick.]  (Med.)  A  species  of  melan- 
choly resulting  from  absence  from  one's  home 
or  country ;  homesickness.  Brande, 
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NOS-TAl'^JC,  w.  Relating  to  nostalgia;  home- 
sick. P.  Mag. 

N6s'TAL-^Y,  n.     Nostalgia,     [k.]       Buchanan. 

n6s'TRIL,  n.  [A.  S.  nosutkyrel;  nosu,  the  nose, 
and  thijrel,  thyrly  a.  hole,  an  aperture  ;  ihrylian^ 
to  drill,  to  bore.]  One  of  the  two  apertures  of 
the  nose. 

The  n08ti-ibi  are  useful  both  for  reflpiration  and  smelling, 
hut  the  principal  use  is  smelling.  Broiime. 

nSs'TRTM,  71.;  pi.  NGs'TRyM?.  [L.  noster,  nos- 
trum, ours.]  A  quack  medicine  retained  for 
profit  in  the  hands  of  the  discoverer,  or  his  as- 
signee; a  patent  medicine ;  an  arcanura.Branrfe. 

n5t,  ad.  [A.  S.  naht,  noht^  nocht;  ne,  not,  and 
aht,  auht,  awht,  ought;  Dut.  niet\  Ger.  nicht; 
Scot,  nocht.  —  See  Naught.]  The  negative 
particle ;  a  word  expressing  negation,  denial,  or 
refusal ;  as,  "  He  is  3iot  faithful." 

Having  eyes,  see  ye  rtot'i  and,  having  ears,  hear  ye  not  ?  and 
do  ye  jwt  understand?  Mark  viii.  18. 

if3=  In  the  firat  member  of  a  negative  sentence,  it 
ja  correlative  to  nor  or  neiUier.  "  JVot  for  price  nor 
reward."  Tsa.  xlv.  13.    "  I  was  not  in  safety,  neither 

had  I  rest."  Job  iii.  26 Clualifying  tiie  substantive 

verb,  it  denotes  extinction  of  being.  "  Tlie  wicked 
are  overtlirown,  and  are  not."    Prov.  xii.  7. 

tN6T,  a.    Shorn.  — See  Nott,  Todd. 

J^b'TA  BE'J^E.  [L.]  "Mark  well;"  —  used  to 
point  out  something  that  deserves  particular 
notice.  —  Comm.only  abbreviated  to  N.  B. 

NO-TA-bIl'I-TY,  n.  A  notable  thing  or  person; 
a  person  of  distinction.         Chaucer.     Qu.  Rev. 

NOT'A-BLE  [notVbl,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.;  not'- 
5-bl,' jS.  E.'],  a.  [L.  notahilis;  nota,  a  mark; 
nnsco,  notuSf  to  know;  It.  notabile;  Sp.  §  Fr. 
notable.'] 

1.  Worthy  of  notice  ;  remarkable ;  memora- 
ble ;  signal ;  distinguished ;  noted. 

That  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  been  done  by  them  is 
manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  wc  cannot 
deny  it.  Acts  iv.  16. 

Both  armies  lay  still,  without  any  notable  action,  for  tlie 
space  of  ten  days.  Vlarendon. 

2.  Easily  seen  or  observed;  observable;  con- 
spicuous ;  manifest ;  palpable. 

Mark  the  fleers,  and  gibes,  and  notcible  scoma, 

That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face.  Shak. 

3.  Well  or  publicly  known;  notorious. 

A  most  notable  coward,  aiid  infinite  and  endless  liar.  Shak. 
fl®^  "  When  this  word  signifies  remarkable,  it  ought 
to  be  pronwinced  not'a-ble  ;  and  when  it  means  care- 
ful or  bustling,  not'a-ble.  The  adverb  follows  the 
same  analogy  ;  nor  ought  this  distinction  (thougli  a 
blopiish  in  language)  to  be  neglected."     tValker. 

N6t'A-BLE  [n5t'?-bl,  S.  W.P.J.E.F.Ja.  Sm.Wr.'], 
a.  bbservant  or  attentive,  —  especially  to  mat- 
ters of  housewifery  or  domestic  economy ;  care- 
ful ;  active  ;  bustling ;  industrious  ;  as,  "  A  not- 
able woman";  "  A  notable  housekeeper." 

This  absolute  monarch  was  as  notable  a  guardian  of  the 
fortunes  as  of  the  lives  of  his  subjccta.  When  any  man  grew 
rich,  to  keep  him  from  being  dangerous  to  the  state,  he  sent 
for  all  his  goods.  Addison. 

NOT'A-BLE,  n.  1.  A  person  or  a  thing  worthy  of 
notice,     [it.]  Addison. 

2.  (French  Hist.)  One  of  the  men  of  rank,  or 
deputies  of  the  states,  under  the  old  regime  or 
monarchy,  appointed  and  convoked,  on  certain 
occasions,  by  the  king.  Brande. 

NOT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  worthy  of  notice,  or  of  being  noted ;  re- 
markableness,  whether  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense, 

NOT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Bustling  activity  ;  indus- 
triousness ;  carefulness ;  thrift,    [n.]    Johnson. 

NOT'A-BLY,  ac2.    1.  Inamanner  worthy  of  notice; 

remarkably  ;  memorably ;  signally  ;  manifestly. 

2.  With  show  of  consequence  or  importance. 

Mention  Spain  or  Poland,  and  he  talks  YCry  notahh/;  but 
if  you  go  out  of  the  gazette,  you  drop  him.  Addison, 

n6t'A-BLY",  ad.  Industriously  ;  carefully.  Smart. 

NO'TAL,  a.  [Gr.  vQtos,  the  back.]  Belonging  to 
the  back  ;  dorsal.  Dunglison. 

J^O-tAjst  'da,  n.pl.  [L.  noto,  notandxis,  to  mark, 
to  note.]     IChings  to  be  observed.         Hawkins. 

NO-TA'Rf-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  done  or  taken 
by,  a  notary.    "  Any  notarial  act."  P.  Cyc. 

N6'TA-EY,  n.  [li.  notanus ;  nota,  a  mark ;  It. 
no^aro;'Sp.  notario  ;  Fr.  notaire.^ 


1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  stenographic  writer 
employed  to  take  notes  of  contracts,  trials,  and 
public  proceedings.  Wright. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  an  officer  authorized  to 
attest  contracts  or  writings  of  any  kind. 

,0^  In  practice,  his  business  is  now  limited  to  the 
attestation  of  deeds  and  writings,  to  make  them  au- 
thentic in  foreign  countries,  but  particularly  such  as 
relate  to  commercial  transactions.  He  protests  bills 
of  exchange,  takes  the  affidavits  of  masters  of  ships, 
in  regard  to  the  damage  their  vessels  have  sustained, 
&:c.    P.  Cyc. 

Ecclesiastical  notary,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
an  officer  employed  to  collect  and  preserve  the  acts  of 
the  martyrs. — Apostolical  and  imperial  notary,  a  no- 
tary formerly  appointed  by  the  pope  or  an  emperor,  to 
exercise  his  funct.on  in  a  foreign  country. 

NO'TA-RY-PUB'L|0,  it.     A  notary.  P.  Cyc. 

NO'TATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Marked  with  spots  or  lines 
of  a  different  color.  Gray. 

NO-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  notatio;  nota,  a  mark;  Sp. 
notacion ;  Fr.  notation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  noting  ;  the  act,  art,  or  prac- 
tice of  signifying  or  representing  any  thing  by 
marks,  symbols,  or  signs  ;  —  a  system  of  signs 
and  symbols,  as  for  representing  direction, 
quantity,  and  magnitude  in  mathematics. 

Mathematical  TWtation  embraces  two  distinct  eub,jocts, 
namely,  symbols  of  number  and  quantity,  and  symbols  of 
operation.  Brande. 

2.  The  notice  or  knowledge  of  a  word,  afford- 
ed by  its  original  use  or  etymology,     [ii.] 

Conscience,  according  to  the  very  notation  of  the  word, 
imports  a  double  knowledge.  South. 

3.  An  argument  from  etymology.    B.  Jonson. 

n5tch,  «..  [From  7izcA,  to  cut  into.  Richardson. 
. —  Teut.  noche.  Todd.  —  Gael.  ■§■  Ir.  neag.'] 

1.  A  hollow  cut  into  any  thing ;  a  nick  ;  an 
indentation.     *'  Ten  equal  notches."  Sxoift. 

2.  An  opening  or  pass  through  a  range  of 
mountains ;  as,  "  The  Notch  of  the  White 
Mountains."     [U.  S.]  J.  Fanner. 

NOTCH,  V.  a.  [i.  NOTCHED ;  pp.  notching, 
NOTCHED.]  To  cut  a  hollow  into  ;  to  cut  in 
small  hollows.     "Who  notches  sticks."     Pope. 

The  middle  claw  of  the  heron  and  cormorant  is  toothed 
and  notched  like  a  saw.  Paley. 

NOTCH'BOARD,  n.  {Arch.)  The  board  which  re- 
ceives the  ends  of  the  steps  in  a  staircase.5?'a7irfe. 

NOTCH'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  making  a  notch. 
2.  A  notch,  as  in  timber  :  —  an  incision. 

N6TCH'WEED,n.  (5o^.)  An  herbaceous  plant  with 
triangular,  dentate  leaves  ;  Orach.         Johnson. 

fN'OTE,  [Contracted  from  ne  wo^e.]  Know  not, 
or  could  not.  Chaucer.     Spenser. 

NOTE,  n.  [L.  nota  ;  nosco,  notus,  to  know  ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  nota;  Fr.  ^  Ger.  note.] 

1.  That  by  which .  something  is  known,  or 
which  is  marked  or  observed ;  a  mark  or  token. 

"Whosoever  appertain  to  the  visible  body  of  the  churcTi, 
they  have  also  the  notes  of  external  profesBion  whereby  the 
world  knoweth  what  they  are.  Hooker. 

2.  Symbol ;  mark  ;  sign  ;  character  ;  as,  "The 
note  of  exclamation  [  !  ]  " 

3.  A  comment  or  observation  on  an  author, 
as  in  elucidation  of  some  passage  in  the  text, 
usually  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but 
sometimes  contained  in  a  separate  book ;  anno- 
tation ;  remark.  "  The  history  of  the  7iotcs  [to 
Pope's  Homer]  has  never  been  traced. "/oAjwon. 

4.  A  short  writing  or  record  ;  a  memorandum  ; 
a  minute  ;  as,  "  To  make  a  note  of  an  event." 

5.  pi.  A  \vi-iting  used  by.  a  speaker  in  pro- 
nouncing a  discourse,  containing  either  the 
heads  of  the  discourse  or  the  discourse  in  full. 

I  cannot  get  over  the  prejudice  of  taking  some  little  offence 
at  the  clergy  for  perpetually  rearling  their  sermons;  perhaps 
my  frequent  hearing  of  foreigners,  who  never  make  use  of 
tiotes,  may  have  added  to  my  disgust.  Swift. 

6.  A  short  letter  ;  a  billet.  Bryden. 

7.  A  diplomatic  communication.  Smart,. 

8.  A  subscribed  paper,  acknowledging  a  debt, 
and  promising  payment;  as,  "  A  bank-no^e." 

9.  Notice;  heed;  observation.  "We  take 
no  note  of  time,  but  by  its  loss."  Young. 

10.  The  state  of  being  observed.  "  Small  mat- 
ters, .  .  .  continually  in  use  and  in  note."  Bacon. 

11.  Reputation ;  distinction ;  consequence. 
"  Andronicus  and  Junia,  my  kinsmen,  who  are 
of  note  among  the  apostles."  Rom.  xvi.  7. 

12.  A  musical  sound  ;  tune;  voice. 

The  wakeful  bird  tunes  her  nocturnal  note.         Milton. 


13.  {Mus.)  A  character  which,  by  its  place 
on  the  staff,  represents  a  particular  sound,  and, 
by  its  form,  determines  the  time  of  such  sound: 
—  the  sound  represented  by  a  note.  Moore. 

^ff^  There  are  six  notes  in  ordinary  use,  —  the  semi- 
breve,  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  semitjuacer,  and  dcmi- 
semiquaver,  eacli  being  dtiublo  tiie  time  of  liie  next 
one  to  the  riglit.  To  tliese  may  be  added  tlie  ancient 
breve,  whicli  is  twice  as  long  as  tiie  semibreve,  and 
the  modern  demiquaver,  or  lialf-demisemiquaver.  P.  Cyc. 

14,  {PHnti7)g.)  A  remark  or  statement  in  the 
margin,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  containing 
the  book,  chapter,  date,  &c.,  in  referring  to  an 
authority;  or  giving  an  abstract  of  some  portion 
of  the  text,  a  parallel  passage,  or  a  different 
reading.  Brande. 

J^ote  of  Iiand,  Bl  note  on  demand. —  Shoulder  note, 
(^Printiu^.)  a  note  at  the  top  of  the  page  on  tlie  outer 
margin,  containing  tlie  book,  chapter,  or  date,  or  ail 
of  them. 

Syn.  —  See  Remark. 

NOTE,  V.  a.  [L.  noto;  nota,  a  mark,  a  note;  It. 
notare;  Sp.  notar;  Fr.  noter.  —  Sec  Note,  n.] 

\i.  NOTED  ;  pp.  NOTIXG,  NOTED.] 

1.  To  mark ;  to  put  a  note  or  mark'  on ;  to 
distinguish  with  a  mark. 

Can  we  once  imagine  that  Christ's  body  .  , .  was  ever  af- 
flicted with  malady,  or  enfeebled  with  infirmitv,  or  noted 
with  deformity  ?  Walsall,  1615. 

2.  To  notice  ;  to  remark ;  to  observe. 

The  gravity  and  gtillness  of  your  youth 

The  world  hatli  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 

In  mouths  of  wisest  censure,  Shak. 

3.  To  set  down  in  writing ;  to  make  a  memo- 
randum of,     ^^ Note  it  in  a  book."      Isa.  xxx.  8. 

4.  To  designate ;  to  denote. ,  "  The  termination 
[ling]  notes  commonly  diminution."       Johnson. 

5.  [Mus.)  To  set  down  or  write  in  musical 
characters  ;  to  prick,     [r.]  Johnson. 

NOTE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hnitan,  hnat.]  To  strike  or 
gore  with  the  horns.    [North  of  Eng.]    Wnght. 

NOTE'-BOOK  (not'bulc).  «•     1.  A  book  in  which 

notes  or  memorandums  are  written.  Shak. 

2,  {Com.)  A  book  in  which  notes  of  hand  are 

registered.  Craig. 

NOT'i^D,  a.  Much  known  by  reputation  or  re- 
port ;  remarkable  ;  eminent  ;  distinguished  ; 
celebrated.     "A  noted  chemist."  Boyle. 

Syn.  —  J^otcd  is  used  in  either  a  good  or  a  bad 
sense  ;  notoriovs,  almost  always  in  a  bad  seupe.  Men 
may  be  noted  for  talents  or  eccentricities,  for  virtues 
or  vices  ;  notorious,  for  vices.  A  noted  cliaracter;  a 
notorious  or  a  noted  villain. 

NOT'Jf  D-LY,  ad.    "With  observation.  Shak. 

NOT'^.D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  ^eing  noted; 
conspicuousness  ;  eminence  ;  celebrity.   Boyle. 

fNOTE'FUL,  U-.     Tuneful.  Chaucer. 

NOTE'LgSS,  a.    Not  attracting  notice.      Deckei\ 

NOTE'L^T,  n.     A  short  note  or  billet.    C.  Lamb. 

N0TE'-PA-P5;r,  n.   Paper  for  writing  notes  upon. 

NOT'j^R,  71.     1.  One  who  notes,  or  takes  notice. 
2.  t  An  annotator.  Gregory. 

NOTE'WOR-THY  (not'wur-the),  a.  Deserving 
notice.  "  Some  rare,  notewo7'thy  object."  Shah. 

il  NOTH'ING  (nuth'jng)  [nuth'ing,  S.  ]V.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ^Vr.  ;  noth'jng,  Wb.],  n.  [pw  and 
tlmig.] 

1.  No  thing;  not  anything;  nonentity;  ni- 
hility; non-existence;  inexistence. 

"We  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  cup,  m  a  vulgar  sense, 
when  we  mean  there  is  no  liquor  in  it;  but  we  cannot  say 
there  is  nothing  in  tlie  cup,  in  a  strict  philosopliical  eense, 
while  there  is  air  in  it.  Watts. 

2.  No  quantity,  part,  or  degree.  "  Nothing 
of  courage."  Clarendon. 

3.  No  importance,  value,  or  use. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Bcemly  form  of  the  church.  Spenser. 

4.  No  possession,  estate,  or  fortune. 

A  man  that  from  very  Tioihing  is  grown  into  an  unsppaka- 
ble  estate,  Skak. 

5.  A  thing  of  no  proportion. 

The  cliarge  of  making  the  ground  and  otherwise  is  {?reat, 
but  nothing  to  the  profit.  Bacon. 

6.  A  thing  of  no  importance ;  a  trifle. 
'T  is  nothing,  says  the  fool.    But,  says  the  friend. 

This  nothing,  sir,  will  bring  you  to  your  end,         Drj/den. 

To  make  nothing'  of,  to  make  no  difficulty  or  trouble 

of;  to  consider  light,  trifling,  or  unimportant.     "  We 

make  nothing  of  suffering  our  souls  to  be  slaves  to  our 

lusts."  Ray. 
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NOTHING 

||n6th'!NG,   ad.     In    no    degree;    not  at  all. 

"  Auria,  nothing  dismayed."  Knolles. 

Adam,  with  such  counsiil  nothing  swayed.         Milt&iu 

II  NpTH-ING-A'RJ-AN,  n.  One  who  is  of  no  par- 
ticular religious  belief  or  denomination.  Ch.  Ob. 

II  n6tH'!NG-1§M,  n.  Nothingness,  [r.]  Coleridge. 

II  n6tH'|NG-NESS  (nuth'ing-nes),  n.    1.  Nihility  ; 

non-existence.  More. 

2.  Nothing ;  a  thing  of  no  value.    Budibras. 

NO'TJCE  (no'tis),  n.  [L.  notitia ;  nosco,  notus,  to 
know ;  It.  notizia ;  Sp.  noticia ;  Fr.  notice.'] 

1.  The  act  of  remarking  or  observing;  cog- 
nizance; observation;  heed;  regard;  —  usually 
preceded  by  take. 

The  notice  of  this  fact  will  lead  us  to  some  very  importaut 
conclusions.  Trench. 

The  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  difierence 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal  Shalt. 

2.  Information  ;  intelligence ;  advice. 
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She  will  beshrew  me  much  that  Romeo 
Hath  ha.d  do  notice  of  these  accidents. 


Shak. 


3.  Intimation  beforehand ;  premonition ;  warn- 
ing ;  as,  "  He  gave  him  four  days'  notice." 

This  is  doDG  with  little  notice.  Locke. 

4.  Respectful  attention  or  treatment ;  civility. 

How  ready  is  envy  to  mingle  with  the  notices  which  we 
take  of  other  persons  I  Watts, 

5.  A  paper  communicating  information. 

Nu'TICE,  V.  a.  \i.  NOTICED  ;  pp.  noticing,  no- 
ticed.] 

1.  To  note  ;  to  take  notice  or  cognizance  of; 
to  observe  ;  to  remark;  to  heed;  to  regard;  to 
attend  to  :  — to  remark  upon.  T.  Ho2oa?'d,  1608. 

I  shall  only  stop  to  notice  one  principle,  which  he  [Hart- 
ley] makes  of  supreme  importance,  and  that  is,  the  law  of 
transference.  Morell. 

2.  To  treat  with  attention  or  civility.  Wright. 
Syn.  —  See  Remark. 

N6'TICE-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  noticed  ; 
worthy  of  notice  or  observation ;  observable. 
[A  modern  word,  in  good  use.]        Wordsworth. 

NO'TICE-A-BLY",  ad.  In  a  noticeable  manner; 
so  as  to  be  noticed.  Blackwood. 

NO'TICE-BOARD,  n.  A  board  on  which  bills  or 
placards  may  be  stuck.  Simmonds. 

NO'TI-C^R,  n.     One  who  notices.  Pope. 

NO  -TI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  of  notifying 
or  making  known ;  notice  ;  information. 

2.  A  writing  or  paper  communicating  notice  ; 
an  advertisement.  Smart. 

N6'TI-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  notijico  ;  notus,  known,  and 
fado,  to  make ;  It.  notijicare  ;  Sp.  notijicar ; 
Fr.   notijier.']     [i.   notified  ;  pp.   notifying, 

NOTIFIED.] 

1.  To  make  known  ;  to  declare  ;  to  publish ; 
—  used  with  to.  "There  are  other  kind  of 
laws  which  notij)/  the  will  of  God."         Hooker. 

Such  protest  must  also  be  notified,  within  fourteen  days 
after,  to  the  drawer.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  give  notice  to;  to  inform;  to  apprise; 
as,  "  Tbis  is  to  notify  the  public  "  ;  or,  "  The 
public  are  hereby  notified." 

j^*  This  use  of  notify  is  common  in  this  country, 
though  it  is  not  sanctioned  by  good  English  usage ; 
and  it  was  long  since  censured  by  Dr.  Witherspoon. 
It  is  common  in  this  country  to  say,  "  I  notified  him 
of  tliis  matter";  but  in  England,  "■  I  notified  this 
matter  to  him." 

3.  To  distinguish  ;  to  characterize,     [r.] 

Making  them  throw  light  on  some  great  principle  which 
usually  marked  and  notified  hia  hand.  W.  IT—. 

NO'TIpN"  (no'shun),  n.  [L.  notio ;  noscOy  notus, 
to  know  ;  It.  nozione  ;  Sp.  nocion  ;  Fr.  7iotioji.'] 

1.  That  rational  notice  or  knowledge  of  a 
thing  which  consists  in  the  perception  of  rela- 
tions which  it  bears  to  other  things,  and  which 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  one  man's  notion  of 
the  same  thing  may  be  very  different  from  an- 
other's, inasmuch  as  he  may  perceive  different, 
or  more,  relations ;  representation  of  any  thing 
formed  by  the  mind;  idea  ;  conception. 

JB^  It  is  generally,  and  often  even  by  metaphysi- 
cians, used  interchangeably  with  idea,  or  conception, 
or  as  a  general  term  for  -mental  apprehension. 

Tliat  notion  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  color,  thought,  wish,  or 
fear,  wliich  is  in  the  mind,  is  called  the  idea  of  hunger,  cold, 
sound,  color,  &c.  W^n'*»- 

It  would  be  of  service  to  estabUsh  adistinction  in  the  usage 
of  "  idea  "  and  notion.  Locke  and  Bolingbroke  both  attempt 
it,  but  with  no  effect.  C.  Ilichard»on. 


The  whole  sum  of  our  notions  maybe  reduced  to  two  great 
classes  —  those  which  relate  to  being,  and  those  which  relate 
to  power  or  activity. .  .  .  "When  the  senaational  feeling  is  pro- 
duced, by  contact  of  the  object  with  the  nervous  system,  the 
understanding  shapes  the  material  into  a  notion,  supplying 
from  its  own  constitution  the  mould  into  which  this  notion  is 
to  be  thrown.  Haviojg  done  so,  the  notion  exists  in  the  mind 
as  a  part  of  our  experience,  and  can  be  recalled,  by  the  aid  of 
memory,  at  any  future  period,  whenever  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion may  prompt.  Morell. 

2.  Sentiment;  opinion.  "The  extravagant 
notion  they  entertain  of  themselves."  Addison. 

3.  t  Understanding;  intellectual  power. 

So  told,  as  earthly  notion  can  receive.  Milton. 

4.  A  small  ware  ;  a  trifle  ;  —  commonly  in 
the  plural.  [Colloquial  and  low,  U.  S.]  Pickering. 

Syn,  —  *-^  Jifotion  is  more  general  in  its  signification 
than  xdea.  Idea  is  merely  a' conception,  or  at  most  a 
necessary  and  universal  conception.  Motion  implies 
all  this  and  more, — a  judgment  or  series  of  judg- 
ments, and  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
ject. Thus  we  speak  of  having  no  notion  or  knowl- 
edge of  a  tiling,  and  of  having  some  notion  or  knowl- 
edge." Fleming.  —  See  Idea,  Opinion,  Percep- 
tion. 

NO'TION-AL,  a.  1.  Existing  in  mind  or  idea 
only  ;  ideal ;  imaginary  ;  not  real. 

Notional  good,  by  fancy  only  made.  Prior. 

2.  Dealing  in  notions  or  ideas,  not  in  reali- 
ties; visionary.  "  iVo#20?zoZdictators."    Glanvill. 

J^oUonal  word,  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Becker  to  a 
word  which  expresses  notions,  or  abstract  concep- 
tions, that  is,  things  which  are  the  objects  of  the 
understanding  ;  —  opposed  to  form-words,  or  relational 
words,  that  is,  words  which  express  only  relations  of 
our  conceptions.  Prof.  J.  W.  Oibbs. 

All  notional  words  denoting  either,  first,  some  real  or  sup- 
posable  existence,  or,  secondly,  some  real  or  supposable 
action.  Morell. 

NO-TION-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  no- 
tional; empty,  ungrounded  opinion.      Glanvill. 

NO'TION-AL-LY,  ad.  In  idea  or  conception  only; 
not  in  reality.  Noms. 

NO'TION-ATE,  a.     Notional,     [r.]    Month.  Rev. 

NO'TION-iST,  n.  One  who  indulges  in  odd  or 
extravagant  notions  or  ideas  on  any  subiect;  a 
visionary,     [r.]  Bp.  Hopkins. 

Jsrb'TQ-MEC'T^,  n.  [Gr.  vGtos,  the  back,  and 
vvKTog,  swimming,  from  i'));^w,  to  swim.]  {Ent.) 
A  genus  of  hemipterous  insects  that  swim  on 
the  back  ;  boat-fly.  Brande. 

NO-TO-RI'^-TY,  n.  [It.  notoneth;  Sp.  notorie- 
dad;  Fr.  notoriety.  —  See  NoTORiors.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  notorious,  or  publicly  cr 
generally  observed  or  known ;  as,  "  The  noto- 
riety of  the  affair." 

2.  Public  notice  or  knowledge.  "  Subjects 
...  so  exposed  to  notoriety.""  Addison. 

NO-TO'RJ-OUS,  a.  [Mid.  L.  notorius,  pointing 
out,  making  known  ;  L.  noto,  to  mark,  to  desig- 
nate ;  It.  §  Sp.  notoHo  y  Fr.  notoire.']  Publicly 
or  generally  known  ;  manifest  or  evident  to  the 
'  world  ;  apparent ;  not  hidden  ;  conspicuous ; 
noted;  —  commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense;  as, 
"  A  notorious  villain  "  ;  **  A  notorious  fact." 
Syn.  —  See  Evident,  Noted. 

N0-T6'RI-0US-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  publicly  or 
generally  observed  or  known.     South.   Dryden. 

NO-TO'RJ-OyS-NESS,  ■«.  The  state  of  being  no- 
torious ;  notoriety.  Overbury. 

fN^TT,  a.^  [A.  S.  A«o^.]     Shorn.  Chaucer. 

t  NOTT,  V.  a.     To  shear.  Stoioe. 

f  n6tt'-HEAD-5D,  a.  Having  a  shorn  head. 
"  Nott-headed  country  gentleman."     Chapman. 

fNOTT'-I^AT-^D,  w.  Having  a  shorn  head.  Shak. 

JVO '  TVS,  n.     [L.]    The  south  wind.  Milton. 

NOT'VVHEAT  (-hwet),  n.  [A.  S.  knot,  smooth.] 
Smooth,  unbearded  wheat.  Carew. 

NOT-WITH-STAND'ING,  conj.     1.  Although. 

A  person  languishing  under  an  ill  habit  of  body  may  lose 
several  ounces  of  blood,  notmfhstanding  it  will  weaken  him 
for  a  time.  Addison. 

2.  Nevertheless  ;  however.  Shak.  Luke  x.  11. 

The  knowledge  is  small  which  we  have  on  earth  concern- 
ing things  that  are  done  in  heaven;  notwithstanding,  this 
much  we  know  even  of  saints  in  heaven,  that  they  pray. 

Ifooker. 

j^=  Now  little  used,  in  either  of  the  above  senses, 
by  good  writers.  —  See  Notwithstanding,  prep. 
Syn.  — See  But,  However. 
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NOT-WITH-STAND'JNG,  prep.  Without  hinder- 
ance  or  obstruction  from;  not  preventing;  in 
despite  or  defiance  of;  in  spite  of. 

Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous  cures  were  so 

transported,  that  their  giatitude  made  them,  not  withstand  ma 

his  prohibition,  proclaim  the  wonders  he  had  done  for  them. 

Den.  of  Chr.  Piety. 

JSS^  In  these  senses,  notwithstanding  lias  obviously 
■  the  force  of  a  preposition  ;  yet  it  is,  when  Thus  used, 
designated  by  Ash  as  an  adverb,  and  by  the  other 
English  lexicographers  it  is  designated,  in  all  the 
forms  in  which  it  is  used,  as  a  conjunction.  Dr.  John- 
son remarks  upon  it  as  follows  :  "  This  word,  though, 
in  conformity  to  other  writers,  called  here  a  conjunc- 
tion, is  properly  a  participial  adjective,  as  It  is  com- 
pounded o(  not  and  withstanding,  and  answers  exactly 
to  the  Latin  non  obstante.  It  is  most  properly  and 
analogically  used  in  the  ablative  case  absolute,  with 
a  noun  ;  as,  '  He  is  rich  notwithstanding-  his  loss.'  " 
Dr.  Webster  considers  notwithstanding,  in  all  cases,  as 
a  participle,  "constituting,  either  with  or  without 
this  or  tltat,  the  case  absolute  or  independent."  It  ob- 
viously has  more  the  nature  of  a  participle  than  of  a 
participial  adjective. ;  yet  it  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
participle,  for  there  is  no  verb  to  notwitlistand.  In  the 
above  example, "  He  is  rich  notwithstanding  his  loss," 
notwithstanding  may  be  more  properly  regarded  as  a 
preposition,  governing  loss  in  the  objective  case,  than 
construed  as  a  participle  in  the  case  absolute  with  loss. 

Syn. —  JVotwithstnnding  and  in  spite  o/ are  nearly 
synonymous,  but  notwithstanding  is  the  milder  expres- 
sion. JVotmithstavding  his  youth,  he  has  made  good 
progress  in  his  studies;  —  in  spite  o/ great  disadvan- 
tages, he  has  made  great  improvement. 

JVOUQjlT  {i\b'gi.'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mix,  nucis,  a 
nut.]  A  sweetmeat  composed  of  sweet  almonds 
and  sugar.  Merle. 

NOUGHT  (n^wt),  n.  [A.  S.  nawuht,  nauht,  noht. 
—  See  Naught.]    Nothing. 

i^=-  Tliis  word  is  often  written  both  nought  and 
naught ;  but  as  it  corresponds  to  aught  (any  thing).  It 
Is  more  properly  written  naught.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
**  As  we  write  aught,  not  ought,  for  any  thing,  we 
should,  according  to  analogy,  'wr\lenaught,'i\oi nought, 
for  nothing;  but  a  custom  has  irreversibly  prevailed 
of  using  naught  for  bad,  and  nought  for  nothing." 
Walker  says,  "  Commonly,  though  improperly,  writ- 
ten nought.''^  But  Smart  says,  "  J^ought  is  tlie  proper 
spelling  when  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
nothing.^^ 

fNOUL,  n.     The  head;  noil.  Spejiser. 

tNOULD(nuld).  [netoould.]  Would  not.  *'The 
goodman  nould  stay."  Spenser. 

NOU'M^-NON,  n.  [Gr.  vovg,  the  mind.]  In  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  an  object  in  itself,  not  rela- 
tively to  us;  —  opposed  to  j5Ae?iome«on.  Fleming. 

NOUN,  n.  [L.  nomen,  a  name. — See  Name.] 
{Gram,')  The  name  of  any  thing,  or  a  'word 
used  as  a  name  ;  — by  some  grammarians,  dis- 
tinguished into  noun-substantive  and  noun-ad- 
jective ;  by  others,  restricted  to  the  substantive. 
Common  noun,  the  name  of  a  sort,  kind,  or  class  ; 
as,  *' man,"  **city." — Proper  noun,  a  name  appro- 
priated to  an  individual ;  as,  "  Joim,"  "  London." 

fNOUR'lCE  (niir'rjs),  n.  [L.  nutrix ;  Fr.  noitr- 
Hce.']     A  nurse.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

N0UR'1SH_  (nur' jsli),  v.  a.  [L.  nutrio  ;  It.  nutrire ; 
Sp.  nutrir  ;  Fr.  nourrir^     \i.  nourished  ;  pp. 

NOURISHING,  NOURISHED.] 

1.  To  feed  and  cause  to  grow ;  to  promote  the 
growth  or  strength  of;  to  supply  with  nutri- 
ment ;  to  nurture. 

He  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it.  I&a.  xliv.  14. 

The  food  which  nourislies  the  infant  is  not  sufficient  for 

the  man.  Macanlay. 

2.  To  provide  with  sustenance;  to  support; 
to  maintain.  "And  Joseph  nourished  his 
father  and  his  brethren."  Gen.  xlvii.  12. 

3.  To  encourage  ;  to  foster  or  foment. 

What  madness  was  it,  with  such  proofs,  to  nourish  their 
contentions !  Hooker. 

4.  To  rear  or  bring  up ;  to  train ;  to  educate. 

Pharaoh's  daughter  took  him  up,  and  nourished  him  for 
her  own  son.  Acta  vii.  21. 

Syn.  —  To  nourish  and  nurture  are  both  derived 
from  the  same  Latin  verb,  nutrio,  and  are  used  both 
in  a  physical  and  moral  sense  ;  nurture,  chiefly  in  a 
moral  sense.  Persons  nurture,  cherish,  and  foster; 
persons  and  thinjis  nourish,  A  mother  nourishes  her 
infant  with  her  breast,  cherishes  it  in  her  bosom,  and 
nurtures  it  with  care,  while  it  is  dependent  upon  her. 
A  child  is  nourished  andnnrtured;  benevolent  feelings 
slvo  cherished  ;  prejudices  are  fostered. 

NOUR'ISH  (nur'isli),y.  -n.     To  gain  nourishment. 


Fruit-trees  grow  full  of  moss, . 
iah  less. 


.  whereby  the  parts  nottr- 
Bacon. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  O,  C,  f,  shorty   A,  ?,  \,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  fAlL  ;    H^IR,  HER; 


NOURISH 
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NUBILITY 


NO-VA'TIAN-I§M   (-Bh^n-izm),  n. 
or  opinions  of  the  Novatians. 


t  NOtJR'jSH  (nur'jBh),  n.     A  nurse,  Lydgate. 

NOiJR'ISH-A-BLE  (nur'jsh-^-bl),  a.  1.  fThat  nour- 
ishes ;  nourishing.  Bp.  Hall. 
2.  That  may  be  nourished.     "The  nourlsha- 
ble  parts  [of  the  body]."  Grew. 

NOOR'ISH-IJR  (niir'ish-er),  n.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  nourishes.  Shafc. 

NOtJR'iSH-iNG,  p.  a.  Affording  nourishment; 
promoting  growth  or  strength  ;  nutritious. 

NO£;R'lSH-ING-LY,a(^.  Nutritively;  cherishingly. 

NOUR'!SH-MENT  (nur'jsh-mSnt),  n.  That  which 
nourishes  ;  food;  aliment;  sustenance.  Dryden. 

fNOtJR'j-TURE  (nur'e-tur),  «.  Nurture.  Spenser. 
t  NOUR'SLE  (nUr'sl),  V.  a.  To  nuzzle.  Spenser. 
t  NOURS'LING  (nurs'ling),  n.  A  nursling.  Spenser. 
J^buS,  n.  [Gr.  i'o»s.]  Mind;  the  understanding; 
—  used  ludicrously.  Smart. 

t  NOU^'EL  I  (nuz'zl),  v.  a.     Same  as  Nouksle. 
t  NOUS/LE  )  —See  Nuzzle. 

1.  To  nurse  up  ;  to  nuzzle.  Sha/c. 

2.  To  insnare  or  entrap.  Wilson. 

NO-vAc'y-LITE,  n.  [L.  novacula^  a  sharpened 
knife,  a'  razor,  and  Gr.  UQoi,  a  stone.]  (Min.) 
An  argillaceous  slate,  containing  fine  silicious. 
particles,  used  for  hones ;  razor-stone ;  Turkey 
oil-stone.  Brande. 

NO-VA'TIAN  (-sh^n),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
sect  founded  in  the  third  century  by  Novatian,  a 
presbyter  of  Rome,  who  denied  readmission  into 
the  church  to  all  who  had  once  lapsed.  Brande. 

The  doctrine 
Bp.  Hall. 

t  Np-VA'TIQN,?i.  [L.novatio.']  Innovation.  I^awc?. 

t  J^Q-VA'TQR,  n.     [L.]     An  innovator.     Bailey. 

n6v'^L  [nSv'el,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  a. 
jX.  novellas,  dim.  of  novus^  new ;  It.  novello  ; 
Sp.  novel ;  Fr.  7iouveau,  nouvel.] 

1.  New  ;  of  recent  oi'igin  or  introduction  ;  not 
before  known. or  heard  of ;  unusual;  strange. 

Not  to  have  it  supposed  that  I  am  setting  up  any  novel 
pretenBions  for  the  honor  of  my  own  country.  tvalpole. 

2.  (Civil  Law.)  Appendant  to  the  code  and 
of  later  enactment.  "  By  the  novel  constitutions, 
burial  may  not  be  denied  to  any  one."    Ayliffe. 

J^Tovel  disseisin,  (Law.)  the  name  of  an  old  remedy 
given  for  a  new  or  recent  disseisin.  When  a  tenant 
in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  for  term  of  life,  was  put  out, 
and  disseised  of  his  lands  or  tenements,  rents  and  the 
like,  ho  might  sue  out  a  w^rit  of  assize  or  novel  dissei- 
sin. Bouvicr. 

JS^  "Walker  says,  'Nothing  is  so  vulgar  and 
childish  as  to  hear  swivel  and  heaven  with  the  e  dis- 
tinct, and  nooel  and  ckickenwith  e suppressed.*  Either 
the  remark  is  a  little  extravagant,  or  prejudices  are 
grown  a  little  more  reasonable  since  it  was  written," 
Smart.  —  It  ia  often  pronounced  n5v'vl  in  the  U.  S. 

Syn.  — See  New. 

N6v'eL,  n.     1.  t  A  novelty.  Sylvester,  1621. 

2.  A  species  of  fictitious  composition  in 
prose  ;  a  tale ;  a  romance  ;  a  fable  ;  a  story. 

A  comparison  between  the  vovel  and  other  imaginative 
compoaitions,  Buch*  as  narrative,  lyrical,  or  dramatic  poetry, 
will  show  that,  while  the  latter  depend  for  their  effect  on  our 
taatCB  and  sympathies  an  men,  the  former  requires  us  to  be 
interested  in  the  circumatancea  of  the  plot,  as  well  as  in  the 
characters  themaelvea.  P.  Cyc. 

3,  {Lata.)  A  new  or  a  supplemental  constitu- 
tion. —  See  Novel,  a.  Ayliffe. 

Syn.  —  J^oocl^  romance,  fable,  and  tale  are  all  used 
to  denote  works  of  fiction.  A  story  may  be  either  true 
or  false  J^ocel  xa  a  term  applied  to  a  work  longer 
and  more  elahorate  than  a  fable  or  a  talp..  A  novel  treats 
of  the  occurrences  and  manners  of  recent  times,  and 
brings  into  notice  a  great  variety  of  characters.  A 
romance  treats  of  wild  adventures  of  a  more  remote 
period,  particularly  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  A  wonder- 
ful romance  ;  an  interesting  novel ;  an  instructive  fa- 
ble ;  an  amusing  tale. 


tNOV'ipL-TtjM,  n. 
N6v'5L-iST,  n.    1. 


Innovation.      Sir  E.  Dering. 


t  An  innovator  ;  one  who  in- 
troduces or  upholds  a  new  theory.  Bacon. 

2.  t  A  writer  of  news.  Tatler. 

3.  A  writer  of  novels.  Warton. 

A  novelist,  or  writer  of  new  tales,  in  the  present  day,  is 
very  different  from  a  novelist,  or  upholder  of  new  theoriea  in 
politics  and  religion,  two  hundred  years  ago;  yet  the  idea  of 
newness  is  common  to  them  both.  Trench. 


The  state  of  a  novice ;  novi- 
Scott. 


t  NOV'UL-IZE,  V.  a.     To  innovate.  Browne. 

n6v'?L-TY,   ?i.     1.  A  novel   thing;    a   new   or 

strange  thing.  Wickliffe.     Chaucer. 

2.  The   state  of  being  novel;  newness;  re- 

centness  of  origin  or  introduction,     "  Novelty 

is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure."  South. 

NO-VfiM'B^R,  n.  [L.,  the  ninth  month  of  the 
old  Roman  year,  which  began  in  March  ;  novem, 
nine.]     The  eleventh  month  of  the  year. 

II  NOV'JgN-A-RY  [nSv'en-^i-r?,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  no- 
v6n'nFi-re,*S.;'no'veii-er-5,  A.  IVr.],  a.  [h.nove- 
narius]  novem,  nine.]  Pertaining  to  the  num- 
ber nine.  Phillips. 

II  NOV'jpN-A-RY,  n.  The  number  of  nine;  nine 
collectively.  "Nine  quaternions,  four  noven- 
aries."  Holder. 

NO-VEN'N(-AL,  a.  [Mid.  L.  novennis  ;  L.  novem, 
nine,  and  annus,  a  year.]  Done  or  happening 
every  ninth  year.    *'  Novennial  festival.'  Potter, 

NO-VER'CAL,  a.  [L.  novercalis ;  noverca,  a  step- 
mother.]'  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  step-mother; 
in  the  manner  of  a  step -mother.  Uerham. 

n6v'JCE,  w.  [L.  novitius;  novus,  new;  It.  no- 
vizio  ;  Sp.  novicio  j  Fr.  novice.l 

1.  One  who  has  entered  a  convent  or  other 
religious  house,  but  who  has  not  yet  taken  the 
vow,  being  on  probation  ;  a  probationer. 

The  custom  of  giving  novices  the  religious  dress  did  not 
begin  until  the  tweitlh  century.  Brande. 

2.  One  who  is  new,  or  inexperienced,  or  un- 
skilled in  any  business  ;  one  in  the  rudiments ; 
a  beginner  ;  a  tyro.  "  I  am  young,  a  novice  in 
the  trade."  _     Dryden. 

3.  One  newly  converted  to  the  Christain  faith. 

Not  a  novice,  lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride  he  fall  into 
the  condemnation  of  the  devil.  1  Tim.  iii.  6. 

NOV'|CE-SHiP,  It. 

tiate.     [it.] 
n6v'I-LU-NAR,  a.    [L.  novus,  new,  and  luna,  the 

moon.]     Relating  to  the  new  moon.  Bampfield. 

NO-Vi''TI-ATE  (no-vish'e-at),  n.  [It.  noviziato  ; 
Sp,  7ioviciado ;  Fr.  novice.]  The  state  or  the  time 
of  being  a  novice  ;  the  state  or  the  time  of  learn- 
ing rudiments.  "  A  long  and  laborious  novi- 
tiate." Burke. 

t  NO-Vi"TIOyS  (no-vTsh'us),  a.  [L.  novitius  ; 
novus,  new.]     Newly  invented.  Pearson, 

f  NOV'I-TY,  n.    [L.  nomtas.']    Novelty.    Browne. 

NO\V,  ad.  [Goth.  ^  A.  S.  mi\  Dut.  nouio,  nu; 
Old  Ger.  nuo,  niion,  nuen  ;  Ger.  nun ;  Dan.  8^ 
Sw.  nu.  — Gr.  vvv;  L.  nunc.'] 

1.  At  the  present  time  ;  as,  "  Do  it  noif," 

2.  A  little  while  ago;  very  lately;  recently. 

But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 

Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled.  SJiak. 

3.  At  a  particular  past  time ;  at  that  time ; 
as,  *'  He  had  been  blind  for  years ;  now  he  saw." 

4.  After  this  ;  since  things  are  so. 

How  shall  any  man  distinguish  now  betwixt  a  parasite  and 
a  man  of  honor,  where  hypocrisy  and  interest  look  so  like 
duty  and  affection';'  L' Estrange. 

Z^'  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  conjunction,  and  ex- 
presses a  connection  between  two  propositions,  in 
which  case  it  commonly  introduces  an  inference  from, 
or  an  explanation  or  amplification  of,  the  preceding 
proposition. 

Then  cried  they  all  again,  saying.  Not  this  man,  but  Ba- 
rabbas.    M)w,  Barabbas  wag  a  robber.  Jo7in  xviii.  40. 

Natural  reason  persuades  man  to  love  his  neighbor,  be- 
cause of  similitude  of  kind,  because  mutual  love  is  necessary 
for  man's  welfare  and  preservation,  and  every  one  desires 
anotlier  should  love  him.  How,  it  is  a  maxim  of  nature  that 
on£  do  to  others  according  as  he  would  himself  be  done  to. 

White. 

J^oiD  and  then,  at  one  time  and  another  ;  at  irregular 
intervals  ;  occasionally.  '■^  J^ow  and  then  something 
requisite  to  refresh  your  character."  Dryden.  "  They 
now  and  then  appear."  Rogers.  —  JVow~,now — ,  at 
one  time  —  at  another  time.  "  JVow  high,  now]ow, 
now  master  up,  now  miss."  Pope. — JVow  and  void, 
again  and  af;ain.  "She  swooned  now  and  now  for 
lack  of  blood."     Chaucer. 

t  NoW,  a.  Existing  at  the  present  time  ;  pres- 
ent.   "  Our  noio  happiness."  Glanvill. 

N0\^,  n.  The  present  time  or  moment.  [Poet- 
ical.] "  An  eternal  now  does  ever  last."  Coioley. 

Not  less  even  in  this  despicable  now 

Than  when  my  name  filled  Afric  with  aflFrighta.    Dryden. 

n6Wa-DAY§  (nbfi'Maz),  ad.  In  these  days  ;  in 
the  present  age. 

Wliat  men  of  spirit  nowadays 
Come  to  give  soberjudgment  of  new  plnys?        GarricTc. 


NO'WAY  (no'wa),      )  ad.    Not  in  any  manner  or 
NO'WAY§  (no'waz),  5  degree  ;  nowise. 

j[igj=-  Johnson  says  of  nowise,  "  This  is  commonly 
spoken  and  written  by  ignorant  barbarians  noways.^'' 
—  "  These  ignorant  barbarians  . . ,  are  only  Pope,  and 
Swift,  and  Addison,  and  Locke,  and  several  others 
of  our  most  eminent  writers,"    Dr.  Campbell. 

NOW'^ID  (n6'ed),  a.  [Fr.  nouer,  to  knot,  from  L, 
nodo.]     [Her.)  Knotted;  inwreathed.    Browne. 

t  NOW'^L  (no'el),  ft,  [Fr-noel.]  Ashoutofioy;  — 
originally  a  shout  of  joy  at  Christmas.  Chaucer. 

NoW^L,  n.  {Founding.)  The  inner  part  of  a 
large  loam-mould.  Si^mnonds. 

fNOWE^  (nfiz),  n.  [Old  Fr.  wow. —  See  Nowed.] 
The  marriage  knot.  Crashaw. 

NO'WHERE  (no'hwir),  ad.     Not  in-any  place. 

NO'WJ^E,  ad.  \no  and  wise.]  Not  in  any  man- 
ner or  in  any  degree.  —  See  Noways.  Barrow. 

t  NoWl,  n.     See  Noll.  Shak. 

NOX'Ioys  (nok'slius),  u..  [L";  noxius  ;  noxa,  harm  ; 
noceo,  to  harm.] 

1.  Hurtful ;  harmful ;  detrimental ;  injurious ; 
baneful  ;  pernicious  ;  destructive  ;  unwhole- 
some ;  insalubrious  ;  as,  "  Noxious  herbs." 

Sec,  pale  Orion  sheds  unwholesome  dews: 
Arise,  the  pines  a  noxious  shade  diffuse.  Pope. 

The  word  nvxiom  includes  the  complex  idea  both  of  insa- 
lubrity and  ottcnsiveness.  Denison. 

2.  Guilty;  obnoxious.  "Those  who  are  nox- 
ious  in  the  eye  of  the  law."     [it.]        Bramhall. 

Syn.  —  J^oxious  denotes  the  power  of  hurting  ;  per- 
nicious, the  power  of  destroying.  Intoxicating  drinks 
o.xe  7ioxious  ;  the  more  concentrated, /jer«.iciwMs.  Con- 
finement is  hurtful  or  injurious  to  health  ;  bad  com- 
pany, pernicious  to  morals.  JVoxious  air;  noisome 
vapor  or  pestilence. 

NOX'IOyS-LY  (n5k'shus-l9),  ad.  Hurtfully  ;  per- 
niciously ;  injuriously.  Johnso7i. 

N(3X'I0US-NESS  (nok'shus-nfis),  H.  The  quality 
of  being  noxious  ;  hurtfulness  ;  perniciousness, 

t  NOY,  V.  a.     To  annoy.  Wickliffe. 

>e®="  Still  used  in  the  North  of  England  "  Brockett. 

t  NOY,  n.     Annoyance.        Hist,  of  Sir  Clyomon. 

fNOY'ANCE,  ?(..    Annoyance.  Spenser. 

J^OYjIU  (no'yo),  n.  [Fr.  — Referred  by  Menage  to 
L.  nucella,  dim.  of  nux,  nucis,  a  nut.]  A  rich 
cordial  flavored  with  bitter  almonds,  or  with  the 
kernels  of  pea.ch-stones.  Brande. 

t  NOY'^R,  n.  One  who  annoys;  annoyer.  Tusser. 

fNOY'FUL,  a.    Annoying;  hurtful.  Bale, 

f  NOY'OyS,  a.     Annoying.  Speyiser. 

fNOY'SANCE,  n.  That  which  annoys;  offence; 
trespass;  — now  written  nuisance,  Chaucer. 

NOZ'LE     ?  (n5z'zl),  ■«.     [From  9iose.]     The  nose  ; 

NOZ'ZLE  J  snout:  —  the  end  or  projecting  part 

of  any  thing,  as  of  a  bellows.  Arbuthnot. 

NiJb,  v.  a.  [From  knoh.']  To  push  gently,  as 
with  the  elbow;  to  nudge.  [N.  of  Eng.]  Wright. 

NU'BA,  n.    A  species  of  manna  or  dew.      Crabb. 

NUB'B]N,  n.  A  small,  imperfectly  formed  ear  of 
corn.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

t  NUB'BLE,  V.  a.  To  beat  with  the  ^&t.  Ainsworth. 

Jru-BEC'U-LA,  n.\  pi.  Ni;-jiKc' v-lje.  [L.  dim. 
of  nubes,  a  cloud.] 

1,  (Astron.)  A  nebula; — distinctively,  in  the 
plural,  the  Magellanic  clouds.  Hind. 

2.  {Med.)  A  small  speck  on  the  cornea:  —  a 
cloud  suspended  in  the  urine.  Dunglison. 

fNU-BiP'^R-otjS,  «  [L.nubifer;  nwSes  and /era.] 
Bringing  or  producing  clouds,     [n.]         Bailey. 

t  NU-BI(^'^-NOUS,  a.  [L,  nubigena.]  Produced 
by  clouds.  Maunder. 

■f  NU'BI-LATE,  v.  a.  [L,  nubilo,  nubilatus  \  nzt- 
bes,  a  cloud.]     To  cloud.  Bailey. 

NU'ByLE,  a.  [L.  nubilis;  nubo,  to  marry;  It.  ^ 
Fr.  nubile ;  Sp.  ?m6z7.]  Marriageable ;  of  age 
for  marriage.  Prior. 

NU-BIL'I-TY,  7t.  The  state  of  being  marriage- 
able,    [n.]  Month.  Rev. 
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NU-BJ-LOSE  ,  ;  a^  |-L_  nuhilosus  ;  nuhes,  a  cloud  ; 

NU'BI-LOUS,    )  It.  is  ^•9- mibiloso  \  Yr.nubileux.] 

Cloudy  ;  abounding  in  clouds,     [r.]  Scott, 

NU-CA-MeN-TA'CEOys  (-shus,  66),  a.  [L.  nuca- 
men^c,  catkins  ;  mix,nm'/sja.r\XLt.']  {Bot.)  Re- 
lating to,  or  resembling,  a  small  nut ;  bearing 
aments,  cones,  or  nuts.  Clarke. 

fNU-CiF'jpR-OtJS,  a.  [L.  mtx,  nucis,  a  nut,  and 
f&}'0,  to  bear.]     Producing  nuts.  Bailey. 

NU'CL5-AT-:^D,  a.     Having  a  nucleus.  Maunder. 

NIJ-CLE'j-roRM,  a.  [L.  nucleus^  nuclei,  a  nu- 
cleus, and  ybrma,  form.]  {Bot.)  Formed  like  a 
nucleus:  nut-shaped.  P.  Cyc. 

Nr-CLE'O-LUS,  ■«.     See  Entoblast. 

NU'CL^-US,  «. ;  pi.  L.  iVtr'(7i£-J;  Eng.  nu'cle- 
Os-E§.     [Lf,  from  nux,  nucis,  a  nut.] 

1.  The  central  part  of  any  thing,  or  that  about 
which  matter  has  accumulated,  or  to  which  it  is 
affixed.  Johnson. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  kernel  or  central  part  of  a  nut 
or  seed ;  —  also  a  term  applied  to  the  disk  of  the 
shield  of  lichens,  which  contains  the  sporules 
and  their  cases,  and,  by  the  older  botanists,  to 
any  fruit  or  seed  contained  within  a  husk  or 
shell,  and  to  the  secondary  bulb  of  a  bulbous 
plant,  now  termed  a  clove.        P.  Cyc.    Brande. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  central  and  condensed  part 
of  a  comet,  sometimes  called  its  heady  gener- 

'  ally  forming  a  bright  point,  and  conveying  the 
idea  of  a  solid  portion  of  matter.  P.  Cyc, 

4.  {Phys.)  See  Mesoblast. 

NU'CULE,  n.  [L.  nucula,  dim.  of  nicx,  nucis,  a 
nut.]  {Bot.)  A  small,  hard,  seed-like  pericarp, 
as  in  the  oak  ;  glans.  P.  Cyc. 

t  NU-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  nudatio.l  The  act  of 
making  bare  or  naked.  Johnson. 

NUDE,  a.     [L.  nudus;  It.  S^  Sp.  nudo;  Fr.  nud.'] 

1.  Bare  ;  naked  ;  uncovered.  Huloet, 

2.  {Law.)  Stripped  or  divested  of  force  or 
efficacy;  void;  as,  '*  A  nude  contract." 

Any  degree  of  reciprocity  will  prevent  the  pact  from  being 
nude.  Blackstonc. 

NUD^E,  V.  a.  [Belg.  knutchen.']  To  push  or 
touch  gently,  as  with  the  elbow,  in  order  to  call 
attention,  or  to  give  a  hint.  Ld.  Eldon. 

NUD^E,  n.     A  gentle  push.  Jamieson. 

J\rU-DI'BRJ3J^~eHI-A'Tj3  (-brang-ke-a'ta,  82),  n. 
pi.  [L.  nudtis,  naked,  and  branchice,  gills.]  {ZoOl.) 
An  order  of  moUusks,  consisting  of  such  as  are 
without  shells,  and  have  the  branchi^  exposed 
on  some  part  of  the  back.  Bra7ide. 

NU-DI-BRAN'jCHI-ATE,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  mol- 
lusk  of  the  order  Nudibranchiata.  Owen. 

NU-DI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  nudus,  naked,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  Act  of  making  naked.  W.  Rev. 

NU'DI-TY,  n.  [L.  nuditas  ;  It.  nudita  ;  Fr.  nudite.'\ 

1.  Tfie  state  of  being  naked;  nakedness. 

2.  pi.  Naked  parts.  Dryden.     Young. 

3.  pi.  {Paint.  &  Sculp.)  Figures,  or  parts  of 
figures,  entirely  divested  of  drapery.      Brande. 

J^U'DUM  pAc'TUM.  [L.,  a  naked  pact.']  {Laio.) 
A  contract  made  without  any  consideration, 
and  therefore  nude  or  void.  Tojnlins. 


See  Newel. 


Todd. 


NU'^L,  71. 

NU-gA(^'I-TY  (ny-gas'e-te),  n.  [L.  miffacitas ; 
nugcc,  trifles.]  Futility ;  trifling  talk  or  be- 
havior ;  nonsense  ;  drollery. 


More. 


Jsru't^M^n.  pi.  [L.]  Trifles;  silly  speeches  or 
verses  ;  jokes  ;  nonsense.  Gent.  Mag. 

NU-GA'TION,  71.  [L.  nugor,  7it6gatuSy  to  trifle  ; 
it.  mtgazione.]  The  act  or  the  practice  of  tri- 
fling,    [r.]  Baco?i. 

NU'GA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  nugaiorius;  It.  tSf.  Sp.  7iu~ 
gat67'io.]  "Trifling ;  of  no  importance  ;  trivial ; 
futile ;  insignificant ;  worthless.  Stewart. 


A  glittetms  7iugget  of 
Be.  Mev.,  1855. 


NUG'GpT,  71.     A  lump, 
the  gold  of  Ophir." 

^^"J^ugget  is  used  in  Scotland,  and  means  a 
lump;  as,  *A7iM^^eiof  sugar';  'A  TiM^^-ei  of  bread.' " 
JVotes  Sf  Queries. 

,e®=  "  Since  the  Cahfornian  and  Australian  discov- 
eries of  gold,  we  hear  often  of  ^  a  nugsret  ofgwld';  . .. 
and  there  has  been  some  discussion  whether  the  word 


had  been  born  for  the  present  necessity,  or  whether  it 
be  a  recent  malformation  of  ingot.  .  .  .  JVugget,  very 
nearly  in  its  present  form,  occurs  in  our  elder  writers, 
being  spelt  niggot  by  them.  ['  JViggots  of  gold.' 
J^orth.]  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
same  word,  .  .  .  whilst  tlie  early  form,  niggot,  makes 
more  plausible  their  suggestion  that  nugget  is  only 
ingot  disguised."     Trench. 

NUG'GIJT,  V.  a.     To  search  for  nuggets.     Clarke. 

NU'(^I-FY,  V.  n.  [L.  nugce,  trifles,  and  facio,  to 
make.]    To  trifle,     [n.]  doleridge. 

NUI'SANCE  (nu'sfme),  n.  [Old  Fr.;  Fr.  m«>e, 
nuisant,  to  hurt,  to  annoy ;  L.  noceo,  to  hurt ; 
Old  Eng.  noyance,  7ioysance.'] 

1.  Something  that  annoys  or  incommodes; 
something  noxious  or  offensive.  "  He  [the 
liar]  is  accounted  a  pest  and  a  7iuisance."  South. 

A  wise  man  who  doee  not  assist  with  hia  counselB,  a  rich 
man  with  his  charity,  and  a  poor  man  with  hia  labor,  are  per- 
fect nuisances  in  a  commonwealth.  /Swift. 

2.  (Law.)  Any  thing  that  worketh  hurt,  in- 
convenience, or  damage.  Blackstone. 

Common  or  public  nuisance,  a  nuisance  affecting  the 
public  ;  an  annoyance  to  the  community  in  general. 
—  Private  nuisance,  any  thing  done  to  the  hurt  or  an- 
noyance of  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  of 
another.  Burtill. 

NUI'SAN-U?R,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  creates  a 
nuisance.  Blackstone. 

NUL,  a.  [Fr.,  ^^one,  from  L.  7wIlusS\  {Law.) 
Not  any  ;  none.    "  Nul  disseizin."    Blac/csto7ie. 

NULL,  a.  [L.  7iullus  ;  ne,  not,  and  tillus,  any  ;  It. 
nulla  ;  Sp.  nulo  ;  Fr.  7iul.']  Void ;  of  no  legal 
force  ;  ineffectual ;  invalid  ;  useless.      Dryden. 

NULL,  V.  a.     To  annul ;  to  nullify,    [r.]    MiUooi, 

NULL,  n.  Something  that  has  no  force  or  mean- 
ing ;  a  cipher.     ^^  Nulls  or  ciphers."  Bacon. 

NUL'LAH,  n.  A  natural  canal ;  a  small  branch 
of  a  river.     [India.]  W7'ight. 

t  NlJL-LI-BI'f.-TV,  n.  [L.  nullibi,  nowherej  The 
state  of  being  nowhere.  Bailey. 

NUL-LI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  nullifying, 
or  the  state  of  being  nullified.  D.  Webster. 

NUL-LT-FID'I-AN,  a.  [L.  nuUus,  not  any,  none, 
and  ,AfZes,  faith,]  Having  no  faith;  not  de- 
pending at  all  on  faith  for  salvation  ;  —  opposed 
to  solijidian.     ^^  A  nullijldian  "pagan."  FelthaTn. 

NtJL-LI-FID'I-AN,  n.  One  who  has  no  faith; 
one  not  depending  on  faith  for  salvation.    Ash. 

NUL'LI-FI-^R,  71.     One  who  nullifies.      Calhoun. 

NUL'LI-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  7iullus,  none,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  \i.  nullified  ;  pp.  nullifying,  nul- 
lified.] To  make  null ;  to  annul ;  to  invali- 
date ;  to  make  void  or  of  no  effect,  as  a  law. 

You  will  say  that  this  nullifies  all  exhortations  to  -pifity. South. 

NUL'LT-FY-ING,  it.  The  act  of  annulling  or  of 
making  void.  Davenpo7't. 

NUL'LI-PORE,  n.  [L.  7iullus,  none,  and  portis,  a 
pore,  from  Gr.  irdpo^.']  A  rigid,  branching,  in- 
articulated,  calcareous,  fucoid  plant,  allied  to 
corallines,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  polype. 

Agassiz. 

NUL'LI-TY,  n.  [It.  nullith,  from  L.  nullus,  none  ; 
Sp.  njilidad ;  Ft.  7itillite.'\ 

1.  Non-existence ;  nonentity  ;  nothing.^acon. 

It  is  not  the  three  headed  hell-hound  Cerberus,  not  the 
river  of  tears  and  weepinp  Coc^tus,  whicli  cause  the  fear  of 
death  to  be  infinite  and  interramiible;  but  it  is  tliat  menacing 
intimation  of  nullity,  or  not-being.  Holland's  Flutarcti. 

2.  "Want  of  force  or  efficacy  ;  invalidity. 
"The  nullity  of  this  argument."  South. 

jfilL'LUM  4R-BlT'Rl-trM.  [L.,  no  (mard.'] 
{Law.)  The  plea  of  the  defendant  prosecuted 
on  an  arbitration-bond,  for  not  abiding  by  an 
award.  Whisnaw. 

NUMB  (num),  a.  [Formerly  written  nutn.  —  Skin- 
7ier  and  Tooke  derive  it  from  7Vii7na7i,  past  parti- 
ciple of  A.  S.  ni7na7i,  to  nim,  to  take  away, — 
*'  How,  or  why,  or  when  the  b  was  added  to  it,  I 
know  not."     Tooke.l 

1.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  sensation  or  mo- 
tion ;  torpid ;  as,  "  Fingers  numb  with  the  cold." 

Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it  nunib.  Bacon. 

2.  Benumbing;  — used  by  Shakspeare,  in  the 
expression,  "  The  numb-cold  night," 


Syn.  —  JVumby  benumbed,  or  chilled  with  cold.  Some 
aniniats  are  torpid  and  motionless  during  the  winter. 

NUMB  (num),  v.  a.  \i.  numbed  ;  pp.  numbing, 
numbed.]  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  sensa- 
tion or  motion ;  to  make  torpid  ;  to  deaden. 

Lazy  winter  numbs  the  laboring  hand.  Dryden. 

tNUMB'JglD-NESS,  76.     Numbness.         Wiseman. 

NUM'B^R,  V.  a.  [L.  numero  ;  nume7'us,  number; 
It.  numerare ;  Sp.  nu7nerar  ;  Fr.  nomfire?'.]     [i. 

NUMBERED  ;  pp.   NUMBERING,  NUMBERED.] 

1.  To  count ;  to  tell  or  reckon  how  many. 

If  a  man  can  nurnber  the  duat  of  the  earth,  then  sliall  tliy 
seed  also  be  numbered.  Gen.  xiii.  16, 

2.  To  affix  a  number  to ;  to  designate  by  a 
number  ;  as,  "  To  nuTnber  houses." 

3.  To  reckon  as  one  among  many.  "  He  was 
numbered  with  the  transgressors."    Isa.  liii.  12. 

NUM'B^R,  n.  [Gr.  vd/tos,  anything  assigned  or 
distributed ;  L.  7iu7nerus ;  It.  §  Sp.  7iu?ne7-o  ;  Fr. 
no7nbre.] 

1.  That  which  may  be  counted  or  told;  an 
aggregate  or  assemblage  of  units ;  a  collection 
of  things  of  the  same  kind. 

Some  few  of  you  shall  see  the  place;  and  then  you  may 
send  for  your  sick  and  the  rest  of  your  number.  Bacon. 

j{I®=*  It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  unit  1  is  a 
number.  It  is  not  only  a  number,  but  is  also  the  base 
of  all  numbers.  The  term  "collection,"  as  used  in 
the  common  definition  of  number,  is  technical,  and 
by  convention  is  made  to  cover  the  catse  of  a  single 
thing  of  the  kind  collected.     Davies. 

2.  The  measure  of  the  relation  between 
quantities  or  things  of  the  same  kind.     Duvies. 

Number,  abstractly  considered,  conveys  merely  the  notion 
of  times  or  repetitions.  Brande. 

3.  A  symbol  or  character  that  expresses  how 
many ;  a  numeral  character ;  a  figure.    P.  Cijc. 

4.  A  great  assemblage;  a  multitude;  many. 

Water-lily  hath  a  root  in  the  ground,  and  ao  have  a  num- 
ber of  other  herbs  that  grow  in  ponds.  Bacon. 

Number  itself  importeth  not  much  in  armies,  where  the 
people  are  of  weak  courage.  Bacon. 

5.  pi.  Proportions  calculated  by  number, 
whether  of  times  as  in  ancient  poetry,  or  of 
syllables  as  in  modern  poetry.  Milton. 

6.  pi.  Verses ;  poetry ;  song, 

I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.  Pope. 

7.  {Grain.)  The  consideration  of  an  object  as 
one  or  more,  or  the  mode  of  signifying,  by  the 
form  of  a  word,  whether  it  designates  one  ob- 
ject or  more  than  one. 

Abst7-act  number,  {Jlrith.)  a  number  the  unit  of  which 
is  abstract. — Abundant  number.  See  Abuwdaht. — 
Amicable  numbers,  numbers  each  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  divisors  of  the  other.  —  Applicate 
numbers.  See  Applicate.  —  Cardinal  numbers.  See 
Cardinal. —  Composite  number,  a  number  having  a 
divisor.  —  Concrete  number.  See  Concrete. —  Cube 
or  cubic  number,  the  product  of  a  square  number  by 
its  root.  —  Defective  or  deficient  number.  See  Defi- 
cient.—  Even  numbers,'^,  4,  6,  8,  &;c. — Evenly  even 
numbers,  4,  8,  12,  16,  &.C.  —  Pigurate  numbers.  See 
FiGURATE.  —  Fractional  number,  a  collection  of  equal 
parts  of  one  ;  a  fraction.  — Golden  number.  See  Gold- 
EN-NUMBER. — Heterogeneol  numbers,  numbers  re- 
ferred to  different  units. — Homogeneal  numbers,  num- 
bers referred  to  the  same  units.  —  Imperfect  number. 
Same  as  Defective  number.  —  Irrational  number,  a 
number  incommensurable  with  unity.  —  Odd  numbers, 
1,3,  5,  7,  &c. —  Oddly  even  numbers,  2,  6, 10, 14,  &c.— 
Oddly  odd  numbers,  3,  7,  11,  15,  &;c Ordinal  num- 
bers. See  Ordinal.  —  Perfect  number,  a  nnmber  the 
sum  of  all  the  divisors  of  which  equals  the  number.  — 
Prime  or  primitive  numbers,  numbers  which  have  no 
divisors. —  Polygonal  numbers,  numbers  so  called  be- 
cause of  their  relation  to  polygons  :  —  thus  1,  3,  6,  10, 
&c.,  are  triangular  numbers,  because  they  indicate  the 
number  of  points  that  can  be  aiTanged  in  triangles ; 
and  1,  4,  9,  16,  &:c.,  are  square  numbers,  since  tho 
corresponding  number  of  points  may  be  arranged  in 
squares,  —  Pyramidal  numbers,  numbers  formed  by 
summing  the  polygonal  numbers.  —  Quadrangular 
number.  Same  as  SQUARE  NUMBER.  —  Rational  num- 
ber, a  number  commensurable  with  unity. —  Redun- 
dant number,  a  number  the  sum  of  all  the  divisors  in 
which,  except  itself,  exceeds  the  number.  —  Square 
number,  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied  by  itself. 
—  Surd  number.  Same  as  IRRATIONAL  NUMBER.  — 
Whole  number,  an  integer.     P.  Cyc.    Davies.   Brande. 

NUM'BjpR-j^R,  It.     One  who  numbers. 

t  NUM'B^R-FUL,  a.     Numerous.        Waterhouse. 

NUM'BER-LESS,  a.  More  than  can  be  counted ; 
countless ;  innumerable.  Addiso7i. 

fNUM'B^R-OtjS,  a.    Many  in  number.       Drant. 

NUM'B^IR?,  n.    The  fourth  book  of  the  Old  Tes- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  t,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  FAst,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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tament ;  —  so  named  because  it  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  numbering  of  the  people. 

NUMB'-FISH  (nuin'Ksh),  n.  The  torpedo.   Perri/. 

NUM'BLE^    (num'biz),   n.  pi.     The   entrails  of  a 

deer ;  nombles.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

NUMB'N^ISS   (iium'nes),  n.    The   state   of  being 

numb  ;  torpor ;  insensibility.  Shak. 

NU'M^R-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  numerabilis;  It.  nume- 
rabUe ;  Sp.  numerable.']  That  can  be  numbered 
or  counted.  Herbert. 

NU'M^R-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of, 
number ;  representing  number. 

JVvmeral  letters^  the  seven  Roman  capitals,  I,  V,  X, 
L,  C,  D,  M.  —  JVumerai  figures,  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  0. 

Syn. — JVHmcrai  adjectives  ;  7iMmeraZ  letters  ;  nu- 
merical difference. 

NCJ'M^IR-AL,  n.  [L.  numeraUs  ;  nume^'USj  num- 
ber ;  It.' numerate  I  ^'p.  numeral;  Fr.  nwmL'Vo^.] 

1.  A  character  used  to  express  a  number. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  word  denoting  a  number. 

NU'MJgR-AL-LY,  ad.     According  to  number. 
NU'MjpR-A-RY,  a.     Relating,  or  belonging,  to  a 
certain  number.  Ayliffe. 

NU'MgR-ATE,  V.  71.  [L.  numerOf  numeratus,  to 
number.]  To  reckon  ;  to  enumerate.  Lancaster. 

NU-M^R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  mimeratio  ;  It.  numera- 
zione\  ^•^.  nitmeracion;  Fr.  num,eration.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  numbering.       Locke. 

2.  (Arith.)  The  act  or  the  art  of  writing  or 
of  reading  numbers. 

j8®=-  '=The  term  is  almost  exclusively,  applied  to 
the  art  of  reading  numbers  written  in  tiie  scale  of  tens, 
by  the  Arabic  metliod."     Danies. 

NU'Mi^R-A-TOR, /t.  [L.]  1.  One  who  numbers ; 
a  numberer.  Johnson. 

2.  {Arith.)  That  term  of  afraction,  which  shows 
how  many  are  taken  of  the  parts  into  which  a 
unit  is  supposed  to  be  divided ;  —  in  vulgar  fraa- 
tions,  the  number  above  the  line  ;  — in  decimals, 
the  number  at  the  right  hand  of  the  point. 

NU-MER'IC,  t*.    Numerical,     [r.]  Stoift. 

NU-MER'r-CAL,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  numericOy  from  L. 
nu7nerus,  number  ;  Fr.  nuniJHque.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  denoting,  number.  Locke. 

2.  {Algebra.)  Expressed  by  figures  or  num- 
bers;—  opposed  to  Zi'^era/ ;  as,  "  A.  numerical  ex- 
pression";  "Numerical  equations."  —  Noting 
the  value  of  a  quantity,  irrespective  of  its  sign; 
—  opposed  to  algebraical;  thus,  "  The  niimeW- 
cal  value  of  —  5  is  greater  than  that  of  —  3, 
but  its  algebraical  value  is  less."  Davies. 

Syn.  —  See  Numeral. 

NU-MER'r-CAL-LY,  ad.     1-  In  numbers   or  fig- 
ures; as,  *'  A  quantity  numerically  expressed." 
2.  "With   respect    to    number;    as,  "Things 
numerically  different."  Boyle. 

f  NU'M^IR-IST,  n.  One  who  deals  in  numbers. 
*'The  doctrine  of  the  7iumerists."  Browne. 

J\ru'ME-Rd,  n.     [It.  ^Fr.]     1.  Number. 

2.  '(Com.)  The  figure  or  mark  by  which  any 
one  of  a  number  of  things  is  distinguished ;  — 
abbreviated  to  No.  Crabh. 

t  NU-M^R-OS'I-TY,  n.    [L.  numerositas.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  numerous.         Browne. 

2.  Harmony;  numerous  flow.  ^'Thenumer- 
osity  of  the  sentence  pleased  the  ear."       Parr. 

NU'M^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  numerosus  ;  numerus,  num- 
ber; It.  *Si  Sp.  numeroso.] 

1.  Consisting  of  a  great  number ;  being  many. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  so  much  observed  for  having  a 
numerom,  as  a  wise  council.  Bacon. 

2.  Consisting  of  poetic  numbers;  harmoni- 
ous ;  musical ;  melodious ;  flowing.       Dryd&n. 

Such  prompt  eloquence 
Flowed  from  their  lipa  in  prose  or  numerous  verse.  Milton. 

NU'M:5R-0US-LY,  ad.  In,  or  with,  great  numbers. 

NU'M^R-OUS-NESS,   n.     1.   The   quality  or  the 
state  of  being  numerous,  or  many.         GlanviU. 
2.  The  quality  of  consisting  of  poetic  num- 
bers ;    harmoniousness ;    musicalness.      **  The 
numerousness  of  his  verse."  Dryden, 

JVU'~MI-D^f  n.  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
fsiTaily  Pavonid^,  found  in  Africa,  including  the 
Guinea  fowl  and  the  crested  pintado.  Eng.  Cyc. 


NU-MI§-MAT'rC,         ;  a.     [It.  ^  Sp.  numismati- 

NU-MI§-MAT'|-C'AL,  S  co;      Fr.    numismatique.'] 

Pertaining  to  numismatics,    or  the  science  of 

coins  and  medals.  RiuVmg.     P.  Cyc. 

NU-MJ§-MAT'ICS  [nu-miz-mat'ilcs,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. 
Wr.  Brande  ;  ny-miz'm^-tiks,  Ja.  Todd],  n.  pi. 
[L.  numisma,  nomisma,  a  coin,  from  Gr.  vii/^/er^o  ; 
It.  §  Sp.  ntimismatica  \  Fr.  numismatique.] 
The  science  of  coins  and  medals.  Brande. 

NU-Ml§'MA-TiST,  n.  [Fr.  numismatist e.]  One 
versed  in  numismatics.  Gent.  Mag. 

NU-Mt^-MA-TOL'O-^rST,  ?^.  Numismatist.  Smort. 

NU-MI^-MA-TOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  vdfitixfia,  a  coin, 
and  Idyog,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of  coins 
and  medals ;  numismatics.  Gent.  Mag. 

NUM'MA-RY,  a.  [L.  nummarius;  nummus,  a 
coin.]*  Relating  to  coin  or  money.     Arbuthnot. 

NUM'MU-LAR,  a.    Nummary,     [r.]         Johnson. 

NOm'MU-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  nummularius .]  Relat- 
ing to  money";  nummary;  pecuniary.     P.  Cyc. 

NttM'MU-LITE,  n.  [L.  nummus,  a  coin,  and  Gr. 
XiOos,  a  stone.]  (Pal.)  An  extinct  foraminifer- 
ous  plant,  resembling  a  small  coin  in  shape, 
found  chiefly  in  the  chalk  formation.  Lyell. 

NUM-MU-LIT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  nummulites; 
containing  nummulites.  Lyell, 

NUMPS,  n.  [Perhaps  from  numb.  Richardson.]  A 
weak,  silly,  stupid  person,  [Low.]   Bp.  Parker. 

NUM'SKULL,  n.     [numb  and  skull.] 

1.  A  dullard  ;  a  dunce  ;  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead; 
a  simpleton  ;  a  driveller ;  an  idiot.     Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  head,  in  burlesque.  Prior. 

NUM'SKULLED  (-skiild),  a.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  dolt- 
ish;  brainless;  witless;  idiotic.  Swift. 

NUN,  n.  [A.  S.  nun,  minne ;  Dut.  non ;  Old  Ger. 
nimne  ;  Ger.  nonne  ;  Dan.  nunne ;  Sw.  numia. 
—  Mid.  L.  nonna,  nonnana,  nonnanis  \  Fr.  non- 
nain,  nonne  ;  Proven9al  nona.  —  Vossiu^  consid- 
ers it  an  Egyptian  word,  derived  from  the  He- 
brew, signifying  a  virgin ;  others  refer  it  to  It. 
nonno,  a  grandfather,  nonna,  a  grandmother,  — 
applied  by  way  of  honorably  distinguishing  the 
religious  ^.^  fathers  and  mothei's ;  others,  again, 
think  that  it  is  m.oni,  i.  e.  L.  monachi,  monks, 
by  the  change  of  m  into  n.  Todd  says,  "The 
L.  nonna  first  denoted  a  penitent  woman,  then 
a  religious."]  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  a 
woman  who,  under  a  vow  of  .perpetual  chastity, 
devotes  herself  to  a  religious  life  in  a  convent. 

NUN,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  blue  titmouse,  which  has 
a  white  line  surrounding  the  head ;  Parus  cce- 
ruleus :  —  a  kind  of  pigeon,  having  a  white 
hood  ;  ColuTnba  vestalis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

White  nun^  a  nun  who  wears  a  white  veil :  — 
(Ornith.)  an  aquatic  bird  having;  a  wliite,  tufted  crest; 
the  smew  ;  Mergus  alhellus.  —  Black  nun,  a  nun  who 
wears  a  black  veil. 

NUN'— BUO^  (-bijy  or  bwby),  n.  A  buoy  tapering 
at  each  end.  Simmonds. 

NtJN'CHION  (niin'shun),  'n.  A  slight  repast,  or 
food  eaten  about  noon,  or  between  meals  ;  a 
luncheon;  —  also  written  nuncheon,  nuntion, 
and  noonshun.  — See  Luncheon.  Browne. 

t  NUN'CI-ATE  (niin'she-at),  n.  [L.  nunciusA^  A 
messenger;  a  nuncio,     [r.]  Boole. 

fNUN'CI-A-TURE  (nvin'she-?-tur),  «.  [Fr.  non- 
ciature.]  '  The  office  of  a  nuncio.        Clarendon. 

NUN'CI-O  (niin'she-o),  ft. ;  pi.  nOn'ot-o?.  [L.  nun- 
cius;  It.  nu?izio  I  Sip.  nuncio;  Fr.  7ionce.] 

1.  A  bearer  of  news  ;  a  messenger.    Browne. 

2.  The  pope's  ambassador  at  the  court  of  an 
emperor  or  king.  Brande. 

fNUN'cy-PATE,  V.  a.  [L.  nuncupo,  nuncupatus,] 
To  name  or  declare  publicly  or  solemnly. Barroifj. 

fNtJN-CU-PA'TION,  it.    Act  of  naming.  Chaucer. 

NUN-CU'PA-TiVE    [nun-ku'p^-tiv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 

Ja.  K.  ;  nian'ku-pa-tiv,  Sm.  JVr.],  a.     [It.  ^  Sp. 

nuncupativo  ;  Fr.  nuncupatif.] 

1.  t  Nominal ;  existing  only  in  name  ;  not  real. 
"The  nuncupative  duke's  .  .  .  victory."       Hall. 

2.  Publicly  or  solemnly  declaratory.  "That 
nuncupative  title."  Fothorby. 

3.  Verbally  pronounced  or  declared ;  not 
written  ;  as,  "  A  nuncupative  will." 


Testaments  are  divided  into  two  sorts,  written,  and  vcrbnl 
or  nuncupative;  of  which  the  former  is  committed  to  writ- 
ing; the  latter  depends  merely  upon  oral  evidence,  being  de- 
clared by  the  testator  in  extremis,  before  a  nutticlent  number 
of  witnesses,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  writing.   JBlackstone. 

NUN-CU'PA-TO-RY,  a.     Nuncupative.  Swift. 

NUN'D[-NAL,  a.  [L.  nundinaUs;  nundiute,  mar- 
ket-day or  fair  recurring  every  ninth  day.]  Per- 
taining to  a  market-day,  or  ninth  day.  Bailey. 
JSTandinal  letter,  among  tlie  Romans,  one  of  the  first 
eight  letters  of  tlie  alphabet,  whicli  were  repeated 
successively  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  tliem  always  expressed 
the  market-day,  wliich  returned  every  ninth  day. 

t  NtJN'Df-NA-RY,  «.     Nundinal.  Bailey. 

fNUN'DT-NATE,  v.  n.  [L,  nttndinor,  Qiundinatus.] 
To  buy  and  sell,  as  at  fairs.  Cockeram. 

i-  NUN-DI-NA'TION.  n.  [L.  nundinatio.]  Traffic, 
as  at  fairs  and  markets.  Bramhall. 

NUNG,  n.  A  large  package  or  bale,  generally  ap- 
plied to  cloves.  Simmonds. 

NUN'N^IR-Y,  n.  [Ft.  nonnerie;  nonne,  a  nun.]  A 
house  or  convent  of  nuns.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Abbey. 

fNUN'NJSH,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  nun.  J",  i^oa:. 

t  NUN'N{SH-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  a  nun.  J.Fox. 

t  NtjP,  n.     A  fool.  Old  Play. 

NU'PHAR,  n.  [Arab,  naufar.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
elegant  aquatic  plants,  including  the  yellow  wa- 
ter-lily {Nuphar  lutea),  common  in  Europe  and 
America.  Eng.  Cyc, 

f  NUP'SON,  n.    A  fool ;  a  simpleton.    B.  Jonson. 

NUP'TIAL  (-shftl),  a.  [L.  nuptialis  ;  miptitv,  nup- 
tials ;  nubo,  nuptus,  to  cover,  to  veil,  to  marry, 
as  the  woman,  —  because  the  head  of  the  bride 
was  covered  with  a  veil ;  It.  nuziale ;  Sp.  nupci- 
al ;  Fr.  nuptial.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  marriage  ; 
used  or  done  in  marriage ;  constituting  marriage. 

Here,  in  close  recess. 
With  flowers,  ^rlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs, 
Espoused  Eve  decked  first  her  nuptial  bed; 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hymenean  sung.  Milton. 

Confirm  that  amity 
"With  nuptial  knot.  Sliak. 

NtJP'TIAL^  (-sliFilz),  n.pl.  The  ceremony  or  rites 
of  marriage;  marriage;  wedding. 

Fired  with  disdain  for  Turnus  dispossessed. 

And  the  new  nuptials  of  the  Trojan  guest.       Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Marriage. 

NiJR'LY,  a,    Knurly.  —  See  Knuhi.y.  Judd. 

NURSE,  n.  [A.  S.  nonce.  —  L.  nutrix;  nutHo,  to 
nourish ;  Fr.  nourrice.  —  Old  Eng.  noui-ice, 
nource,  nourse,  norsse,  norse.] 

1.  One  who  nourishes  or  supplies  with  nour- 
ishment, —  especially  a  woman  who  suckles  in- 
fants, or  who  has  the  care  of  an  infant  or  of  a 
sick  person. 

Shall  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
that  she  may  nurse  the  child  for  thee?  Ex.  ii.  7. 

I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  hjs  nurse,  diet  his  sickness, 
for  it  is  my  office.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  rears,  brings  up,  or  nurtures, 
trains,  educates,  or  protects. 

Eome,  the  nurse  of  judgment.  Shak. 

3.  An  old  woman,  in  contempt.     Blackmore. 

4.  The  state  of  being  nursed. 

Can  wedlock  know  so  great  a  curse 

As  putting  husbands  out  to  nursed  Cleaveland. 

NURSE,  V.  a.  [i.  ntjBSED  ;  pp.  nursing,  nl'Rsed.] 

1.  To  nourish  ;  to  supply  with  nourishment ; 
to  give  or  afford  required  food,  care,  attention, 
&c. ;  to  take  care  of  or  tend  as  an  infant  or  a 
sick  person. 

Sons  wont  to  nurse  their  fathers  in  old  age; 

Thou,  in  old  age,  earest  how  to  nurse  thy  son.   JUUton. 

2.  To  suckle  ;  to  feed  at  the  breast ;  as,  '*  The 
mother  could  not  ntcrse  her  child." 

3.  To  rear,  nurture,  or  bring  up. 

We  were  nursed  upon  the  selfsame  hill.  Milton. 

4.  To  encourage  ;  to  promote  ;  to  foster. 

"What  is  strength  but  an  effect  of  youth,  which,  if  time 
nurse,  how  can  it  ever  cease  ?  ^     ■'" 

NtJRSE'-CHILD,  n.     A  nursling,    [e.] 

NURSE'— MAID,  n.     A  maid-servant  who  has  the 

care  of  young  children.  Clarke. 

NURSE'— NAME,  ??.     A  nickname.  Camden. 


Davies. 


NURSE'— POND,  n.    A  pond  for  feeding  fish.    "  A 
7iurse-pond,  or  feeding-pond."  Walton. 
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NURSER 

NURS'^R,  re.   One  who  nurses  or  promotes.  Shak. 
NURS'5R-Y,re.   1.  tThe  act  of  nursing  ;  a  nursing, 

I  loved  her  most,  nnd  thought  to  set  my  rest 

On  her  kind  vunferi/.  Shak. 

2.  t  One  that  is  nursed ;  a  nursling.     Fulkr. 

3.  A  place  or  room  where  young  children  are 
taken  care  of  or  brought  up. 

Public  nurseries,  where  all  parents  are  obliged  to  send  their 
infants  to  be  educated.  Swifl. 

4.  A  place  for  propagating  plants, — particu- 
larly, a  place  for  propagating  trees  or  shrubs 
for  transplantation.  Milton.    Bacon. 

5.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  fostered  or 
promoted.  "FairPadua,  Mursery  of  arts."  Shak. 

6.  That  which  forms  or  educates,  as  a.  busi- 
ness, employment,  or  way  of  life.  Shak. 

This  Iteeping  of  cows  is  of  itself  a  very  idle  life,  and  a  fit 

nursery  for  a  thief.  Speiiaer. 

It  [fishing]  forms  a  nursery  for  seamen.        Fisher  Ames. 

NUEa'5R-Y-MAN,  n.    A  man  employed  in  the 

cultivation  of  a  nursery.  Loudon. 

NURS'JNG,  n.     Act  of  one  who  nurses.  Ash. 

NiJRS'LING,  »,  [From  noursle,  or  nurse.]  One 
that  is  nursed  ;  an  infant ;  a  fondling.   Vryden. 

NtJRS'TLE  (niirs'sl),  v.  a.  To  bring  up  ;  to  nour- 
sle ;  to  nuzzle.  —  See  Nuzzle.  Clarke. 

NURT'URE  (niirt'yur),  n.  [Fr.  nourriture ;  nour- 
rir,  to  nourish.  —  See  Nourish.] 

1.  Nourishment,  care,  attention  required  by 
a  child.  Spenser. 

2.  A  rearing  or  bringing  up ;  moral  or  in- 
tellectual training  ;  education  ;  discipline. 

Bring  them  [young  children]  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord.  J^ph.  vi.  4. 

NURT'URE  (niirt'yi.ir),  "•  fs,  P-  NURTURED  ;  pp. 
NURTURING,  NURTURED.]  TO  rear  or  bring  up  ; 
to  educate  ;  to  nourish  ;  to  cherish.       Benfley. 

He  was  nurtured  where  he  had  been  born  in  his  first  ru- 
diments. Wotton. 

NUS'TLE  (nus'sl),  V.  u,.     To  nuzzle.      Ainsworth. 

NUT,  n.  [A.  S.  hmii  ;  Dut.  noot ;  Old  Ger.  nutz ; 
Ger.  rewss;  'Do.Ti..  nDdd  ;  Bvf.n'jt.  —  Jj.nux]  It. 
noce ;  Sp.  mtez ;  Fr.  noix.'] 

1.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  con- 
sisting of  a  hard  shell  enclosing  a  kernel.  Gray. 

2.  {Mech.)  A  piece  of  iron  or  wood  contain- 
ing an  internal  or  female  screw,  principally  used 
for  fastening  parts  together,  by  being  screwed 
on  the  end  of  a  shaft,  rod,  or  bolt.  Francis. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  projection  on  the  side  of  the 
shaft  of  an  anchor  for  securing  the  stock.  Dana. 

NUT,  V.  n.  \i.  NUTTED  ;  pp.  nutting,  nutted.] 
To  gather  nuts.  A.  Wood. 

NU'TANT,  71.     (Bot.)  Having  the  apex  bent  over  ; 

nodding.  Wright. 

NU-TA'TION,  m.     [L.  nutatio,  a  nodding ;  nuto, 

nutatus,  to  nod.1 

1.  Act  of  nodding.  Pope. 

2.  {Asfron.)  A  small  and  slow  gyratory  mo- 
tion of  the  earth's  axis,  producing  a  periodical 
fluctuation  of  the  apparent  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic, and  of  the  velocity  of  the  regression  of  the 
equinoctial  points.  Herschel. 

NUT'-BREAK-pR,  n.     (Ornith.)  The  nuthatch. 

NUT'— BRoWn,  a.  Brown  like  a  nut  kept  long. 
"The  spicy  nut-broion  ale."  Milton. 

NUT'-CRACK-ER,  n. ;  pi.  nut-ckaokers. 

1.  An  instrument  for  cracking  nuts.  Addison. 

2.  ( Ornith.)  An  inses-         ~ 
serial     bird    of    Central 
Europe,   rarely    seen    in 
England,    generally    in- 
cluded in  the  crow  fami- 
ly, which  feeds  on  insects, 
berries,  and  nuts,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  it  is  said  to  Nut-cracker 
crack  in  much  the   same  iNucifraga  earyocatactes). 
way  as  the  nuthatch  j  Nucifraga  Caryocatactes. 

'  Yarrell. 
NUT'gAll,  re.  An  excrescence  produced  on 
the  leaf-stalks  and  leaves  of  certain  species  of 
oak,  especially  of  the  Quereus  infectoria  of  Asia 
Minor,  by  the  puncture  of  a  small  insect,  called 
cynips,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  tannic  acid  and 
gallic  acid.  Ure.     Gray. 

NUT'HATCH,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  shy,  solitary,  Euro- 
pean scansorial  bird  of  the  genus  Sitta,  which 
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feeds  on  insects,  berries,  and  nuts,  the  latter  of 
which  it  cracks  by  fixing  them  in  a  chink,  and 
striking  them  with  the  bill ;  —  also  called  nut- 
breaker,  nutjobberj  and  nutpecher.  P.  Cyc. 

NUT'HOOK  (-huk),  re.     1.  A  pole  with  a  hook  at 

the  end,  to  pull  down  boughs  for  gathering  nuts. 

2.  A  cant  term  for  a  pilferer.  Sha/i. 

NUT'JOB-B^R,  re.  {Ornith.)  The  nuthatch.  P.  Cyc. 

NUT'LJJT,  re.  A  little  nut;  stone  of  a  drupe.  Gray. 

NUT'MEG,  re,  [It,  noce  nioscada  \  noce,  a  nut, 
and  moseada,  musk  ;  Sp.  nuez  Tnoscada  ;  Fr, 
noix  mu^guette,  noix  muscade.  —  Old  Eng.  note- 
muge.]  The  kernel  or  seed  of  Myristica  mos- 
chata,  a  tree  native  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  es- 
pecially of  Banda,  but  cultivated  in  Java,  Su- 
matra, and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  and  lately  in 
Cayenne  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands. 

,fl®=  The  fruit  is  an  ovoid  drupe  of  the  size  of  a 
peach,  and,  when  ripe,  the  fleshy  part  separates  into 
two  valves,  exposing  the  kernel  surrounded  by  a  tou^h, 
lacerated  aril,  known  in  commerce  as  mace.  The 
nutmeg  is  highly  aromatic,  and  is  much  used  in  cook- 
ery,    P.  Cyc.     Ure. 

NUT'MEGGED  (nut'megd),  a.  Containing,  or 
spiced,  with  nutmeg.  Warton. 

NOT'PECK-:eR,  re,  {Ornith.)  Thenuthatch,P,C?/c, 

NU'TRI-A,  n.  [Sp.  nutria,  lutrio,  an  otter,  from 
Gr,  cvu^pts  ;  h,  in,  and  C^wp,  water  ;  L.  lutra ;  It, 
§  Port,  louira  ;  Fr,  huty^e.  Diez.']  The  commer- 
cial name  of  the  skins  of  the  Myopotamus  Bo- 
nariensis,  or  coypou,  an  aquatic,  rodent  animal, 
resembling  the  beaver,  but  smaller.  The  fur  is 
largely  used  in  the  hat  manufacture.      Brande. 

fNU-TRI-CA'TION,  n.  [L,  rewiTOafeo,  a  suckling.] 
Manner  of  feeding  or  of  being  fed,        Browne. 

NU'TRJ-ENT,  a.  [L,  nutrio,  nutriens,  to  nourish,] 
Affording  nourishment ;  nourishing.       Brande. 

NU'TRI-MENT,  re,  [L,  nutrimentum  ;  nutrio,  to 
nourish  ;  It,  4r  Sp,  nutrimento  ;  Fr,  nutriment.] 
That  which  nourishes  ;  food,  or  that  part  of 
food,  which  promotes  the  growth  of  organized 
bodies;  nutritive  matter  ;  aliment. 

Plants  absorb  their  nutriTnent  from  the  air  and  from  the 
soil:  they  assimilate  inorganio  as  well  as  organic  matter;  they 
become  the  food  of  the  graminivorous  tribes,  and  from  these 
man  derives  the  great  bulk  of  his  animal  food.  Brande. 

NU-TRl-MENT'AL,  a.  Having  nutriment ;  nutri- 
tious ;  nourisliing ;  alimental,  Arbuthnoi. 

Ny-TRl"TigN  (nu-trish'un),  re,  [Low  L,  nutritio ; 
it,  nutrlzione  ;  Sp,  nutricion  ;  Fr,  nutrition.] 

1,  The  act  of  nourishing;  the  process  by 
which  organized  bodies  convert  into  substances 
like  their  own  the  nutritive  matter  in  their  food, 

Hj^  The  word  is  sometimes  used  to  embrace  the 
whole  series  of  operations  by  which  are  effected  the 
processes  of  composition  and  decomposition  in  organ- 
ized bodies,  comprehending  digestion,  absorption,  res- 
piration, circulation,  and  assimilation,    Dunglison. 

The  material  of  nutrition  is,  in  animals,  obtained  from  the 
arterial  blood;  .  .  .  but  the  proper  act  oi nutrition  is  performed 
not  by  the  power  of  the  blood-vessels,  ,  ,  .  but  by  the  cells 
and  tnc  structures  analogous  to  them,  which  convert  the 
common  nutritive  matter  drawn  from  the  blood  into  their 
own  proper  tissue.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  That  which  nourishes ;  nutriment ;  ali- 
ment ;  support. 


Fixed  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot. 


Pope. 


Ny-TRI"TIOyS  (nu-trlsh'us),  a.  [L,  nutritius ; 
nutrix,  nutricis,  a  nurse,]  That  nourishes ; 
having  or  containing  nutritive  matter ;  nourish- 
ing ;  alimental;  as, '^ Nutritious  food." 

NU-TRi'TIOyS-LY,  ad.    Nourishingly,     Wright. 

NU-TRT"TloyS-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  being 

nutritious.  Dr.  Ed.  Jarvis. 

NU'TRI-TlVE,  a.     [It,  nutritivo ;  Fr,  nutritif.] 

1,  Nourishing  ;  that  promotes  the  growth  and 
supplies  the  waste  of  organized  bodies. 

Upon  an  average,  the  nutritive  matter  in  a  pound  of  [raw] 
meat  is  not  more  than  four  ounces. .  .  ,  The  nutritive  matter 
of  wheat  is  chiefly  starch  and  gluten.  ...  In  the  esculent 
roots,  such  as  carrots,  &e.,  but  especially  turnips,  sugar  is  the 
leadmg  nutniive  matter.  Brande. 

_  2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  concerned  in,  nutri- 
tion.    "  The  nutritive  functions."      Dunglison. 

NU'TRI-TiVE-LY,  ad.    Nourishingly,       Wright. 

tNU'TRJ-TURE,  re.     Nutrition.  Harvey. 

NUT'SHELL,  re,     1,  The  shell  of  a  nut, 

2,  Something  of  little  value,         L' Estrange. 


NYMPHJEA 

NUT'TAL-LITE,  re,  {Min.)  An  anhydrous  silicate 
of  alumina  and  lime,  occurring  in  prismatic, 
bluish-gray  crystals,  at  Bolton,  Mass.,  and  in 
other  localities  ;  common  scapolite  ;  —  so  named 
from  Thomas  Nuttall.  Dana. 

NUT'T{NG,  re.  The  act  of  gathering  nuts.  Browne. 

NUT'-TREE,  re.     A  tree  that  bears  nuts. 

Jfirx-VOM'I-C^,  re, ,  [L,,  noisome  nut.]  The  seed 
of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Strychiios,  growing  in  the 
East  Indies,  It  yields  strychnia  and  brucia, 
and  is  a  very  virulent  poison.     Gray.    Brande. 

NUZ'ZLE  (-zl),  V.  a.  [Skinner  thinks  it  a  corrup- 
tion of  nestle.  —  Todd  says,  "This  word,  in  its 
original  signification,  seems  corrupted  from 
noursle ;  but  when  its  original  meaning  was  for- 
gotten, writers  supposed  it  to  come  from  nozzle, 
or  nose,  and  in  that  sense  used  it."  —  Richardson 
says,  "  The  application  of  the  verbs  to  nestle,  to 
nurstle,  and  to  nuzzle,  border  so  close  upon  each 
other,  that  it  is  difficult,  in  some  instances,  to 
discriminate  the  source  of  corruption.  An  in- 
fant may  be  said  to  nestle,  to  nurstle,  or  to  nuzzl-e 
in  the  breast  or  bosom  of  its  nurse  or  mother." 
—  Smart  observes,  "There  is  often  a  mingled 
sense  in  using  this  word,  which  the  notions  de- 
rived from  the  several  sources  unite  to  form,"] 

[j,  NUZZLED  ;  pp.  NUZZLI.NG,  NUZZLED,] 

1,  To  nurse  or  bring  up  ;  to  nurstle,    Sidney. 

2.  To  nestle  ;  to  house  as  in  a  nest,  Stafford. 
NUZ'ZLE,  v.  re,     1,  To  hide  the  head,  as  a  child 

in  its  mother's  bosom  ;  to  nestle.  Swift, 

2,  To  go  with  the  nose  or  head  down  like  a 
hog,  "  Sir  Roger  . , ,  nuzzled  along,"  Arbuthnot. 

3,  To  work  its  way  with  the  nozzle  or  nose, 
"  The  nuzzling  mole,"  Spenser. 

4,  To  loiter,     [North  of  Eng,]  Wright. 
NYC'TA-LOPS,   n.       [Gr,   mKri).w4, ;    v6f,   wktiSs, 

night,  and  wi^,  the  eye ;  L,  nyctalops.]  One 
afflicted  with  nyctalopy.  Coks. 

Ntc'TA-LO-Py,  re,  [Gr,  mKraXwwia ;  WKrdf.atf.,  a 
'nyctalops;  li.  nyctalopia,  aiiA  nyctalopa;  Fr. 
nyctalopie.]  According  to  Galen,  Pliny,  Celsus, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  a  disease  of  the  eye, 
which  renders  the  patient  incapable  of  perceiv- 
ing objects  after  sunset:  —  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates and  most  modem  writers,  a  disease  of 
the  eye  in  which  the  patient  sees  better  by 
night  than  by  day,  Rees.     Dunglison. 

M-fC- TJ-Cb  'RAX,  n.  [L,,  from  Gr.  TOm^dpal ;  vliS,, 
vvKrds,  night,  and  xdp-i^,  a  raven.]  {Ornith.)  A 
genus  of  grallatorial  or  wading  birds,  belonging 
to  the  family  Ardeidce ;    night-heron.      Yarrell. 

NYE,  re,    A  brood,  as  of  pheasants.  Johnson. 

N?L-GHAU'     (nil- 
gSlw'),  re,    (Zolil.) 
A  large  and  mag- 
nificent    animal 
of  the.  antelope  family, 
inhabiting  the  forests 
of  India,  having  ears 
long,       broad,       and 
rounded  like  those  of 
the  ox,  the  neck  deep 
and   compressed  like 
that  of  the  horse,  and 
the  tail  broad,  covered  _ 

with  hair  on  the  sides  Nylghau, 

and  at  the  root,  terminated  by  a  long,  black  tuft, 
and  descending  to  the  houghs  ;  Portax  tragoca- 
melus;  —  sometimes  written  nilglum.  Eng.  Cyc. 

NYMPH  (nimf),  n.  [Gr,  vbjju^r, ;  L,  nympha  ;  It,  & 
Sp.  ninfa  ;  Fr.  nymphe,] 

1.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  beautiful  female  deities 
with  wliich  the  Greeks  peopled  all  the  regions 
of  earth  and  water  ;  as,  the  mountain-nymphs, 
or  Oreades ;  the  dale-nymphs,  or  Napece  ;  the 
water-nymphs,  or  Naiades  ;  the  wood-nymphs, 
or  Dryades,  &c.  The  sea-nymphs  were  called 
Oceanides  and  Nereides. 

2.  {Poetry.)  A  young  lady.  Shak. 

3.  (Ent.)  The  pupa ;  nympha.  Brande. 

JfYM'PHJi,  re. ;  pi.  nyiiifhje.  {Ent.)  An  insect 
in  the  second  stage  of  metamorphosis ;  the 
pupa,  chrysalis,  or  aurelia,  Crabb. 

JfYM-PHM  '4,  re,  [L,  nympha,  a  nymph,]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  including  the  white 
water-lily  of  this  country,  and  the  sacred  lotus 
of  the  Egyptians.  Gray. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,,  J,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HEIR,   HER; 
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OBDURATE 


t  N^M'PHAL,  n.  An  eclogue  consisting  of,  or 
relating  to,  nymphs.  Drayton. 

t  N?M'PHAL,  ».    Relating  to  a  nymph.  Phillips. 

NYM-PHE'AN,  a.  [Gr.  vu^/^awt.]  Sacred  to  the 
nymphs. '  "  Cool  nymphean  grots."  Dyer. 

t  NYM'PH^T,  «.    A  little  nymph.  Drayton. 

NYM-PHlP'A-EOfjS,  a.  [L.  nympha,  a  nymph, 
and  pario',  to  bring  forth.]  {Ent.)  Producing 
nymphae.  Kirby. 


N'tMPH'ISH,  u,.    Relating  to  nymphs.     Drayton. 

NYMPH'-LIKE,  a.     As  of  a  nymph  ;  resembling 

a  nymph.     "  Nymph-like  step."  Warton. 

A  thousand  nymph-like  and  enamoured  graces.       Milton. 

NYMPlJ'Ly,  It.    Nymph-like.  Johnson. 

NYM-PHQ-LfiP'sy,  n.     [Gr.  miupaXri'ila  ;  rdfiifi;,  a 
nymph,  and  7.a[i^dvttij  ?.^tpoiJiai^  to  take.]     The 
state  of  being  caught  by  the  nymphs  ;  ecstasy. 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair.  Blfron. 


NtM-PHO-MA'NI-A,  )  „.    [Gr.  vbiiij,,,,  a  bride,  and 
NYM'PHO-MA-NY,      )  fiavia,  madness ;  Fr.  nym- 
.  phomtniie.']     i^Med.)  A  disease   in  females,  at- 
tended with  uncontrollable  and  insatiable  desire 
of  sexual  intercourse.  Dunglison. 

t  Ny§,  or  NI§.    {ne  and  is.']     Not  is ;  none  is. 

Thou  findest  fault  where  nyB  to  be  found.  Speneer. 

NYS'SA,  n.     [The  name  of  a  nymph.     Linntrnts.] 

{Bot.)  A  genus  of  North  American  trees ;  tu- 

pelo ;  pepperidge ;  sour  gum-tree.  Gray. 


o. 


0(5),  the  fourth  vowel,  and  the  fifteenth  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  has  various  sounds,  as  in 
Jiote,  not,  move,  nor,  come.  — Before  Irish  names, 
it  signifies  son,  equivalent  to  Fitz  in  England, 
and  Mac  in  Scotland.  Among  the  ancients  it 
was  used  as  a  numeral  for  11,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it  (  O  )  for  11.000,  and,  in  music,  as  the  sign 
of  triple  time,  from  the  idea  that  the  ternary,  or 
number  three,  being  the  most  perfect  of  all 
numbers,  would  be  best  expressed  by  a  circle, 
the  most  perfect  of  all  figures. 

O,  interj.  It  is  used  to  denote  a  calling  to,  or  ex- 
clamation ;  —  also  expressive  of  a  wish,  emo- 
tion, or  earnestness. 

Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  car,  O  earthl  2Fa.  i.  2. 

jg^  O  and  oh  are  often  used  indiscriminately ;  but 
ok  is  expressive  of  a  wisli,  pain,  sorrow,  lamentation, 
or  anxiety. 

Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months  past.  Job  xxix.  2. 

O  happy  peasant  I     Oft  unhappy  bard  I  Cowper. 

O,  n.  Something  shaped  like  an  O ;  a  circle  or 
oval.     '*  Within  this  wooden  O."  Shak. 

t  OAD  (od),  n.  A  plant  used  in  dyeing ;  woad.  — 
See  WoAB.]  B.  Jonson. 

OAF  (of),  n.     [A  corruption  of  elf.  —  See  Elf.] 

1.  A  changeling ;  a  foolish  child  left  by  the 
fairies  in  place  of  one  more  witty  or  bright. 
"  The  fairy  left  this  oaf."  Drayton. 

2.  A  dolt ;  a  fool ;  a  blockhead.    Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

OAF'JSH  (ofjsh),  ra.  Stupid;  dull;  doltishj  fool- 
ish; silly;  idiotic,     [k.]  " 


OAF'ISH-NESS  (afish-n6s),  7j.  Stupidity;  dul- 
ness  ;  foolishness ;  idiocy,     [e.]  Bailey. 

OAK  (ok),  n.  [A.  S.  ac,  asc  ;  Dut.  dk,  eihhoom  ; 
Ger.  eiche,  eichbaum ;  Dan.  ecge-trc£e.'\  {Bot.) 
The  common  name  of  the  well-knoivn  forest- 
trees  of  the  genus  Quereus,  of  which  there  are 
many  species,  some  of  them  valuable  for  the 
tannin  afforded  by  their  bark,  and  most  of  them 
valuable  for  timber. 

6aK'-AP-PLE  (ok'&p-pl),  n.  A  spongy  excrescence 
on  the  leaves  or  tender  branches  of  the  oak, 
produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect.    Bacon. 

OAK'— BARK,  n.  The  bark  of  the  oak-tree,  much 
used  in  tanning.  Booth. 

OAK'-CLEAV-ING,  «.     Cleaving  oaks.         Shak. 

OAK'EN  (o'kn),  a.     1.  Made,  or   consisting   of, 

oak.  "  A  good  tough  oa&n  cudgel."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Obtamed  from  oak.     "  An  oaken  garland 

to  be  worn  on  festivals."  Addison, 

OAK'EN-PIN,  n.     A  sort  of  hard  apple.  Mortimer. 

OAK-EV'eR-GEEEN,  n.  {Bot.)  Evergreen  oak 
of  the  south  of  Europe  ;   Quereus  ilex.     Miller. 

OAK'LING,  n.    A  young  oak.  Evelyn. 

OAK'— PA-P^R,  n.  Paper-hangings  stained  like 
oak.  SimTnonds. 

OAK'UM  (o'kiim),  n.  \^A.S.  (scemba,  eBcumba,tow.'] 
Loose  hemp  obtained  by  untwisting  old  ropes  ; 
used  when  mingled  with  pitch,  for  calking  and 
other  purposes.  RaleiyJi. 

OAK'Y  (o'ke),  a.  Like  oak ;  hard  as  oak.  Bp.  Hall. 

OAE  (or),  n.     [A.  S.  ar;  Dan.  aare ;    Sw.  a)-a; 


Icel.  aar.  —  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  erian,  to 
plough.  Richardson.]  A  sort  of  long  pole, 
or  a  piece  of  timber  with  a  broad,  flat  end  or 
blade,  by  which  boats  are  rowed. 

To  boat  the  oars,  (JWiii?.)  to  cease  rowing  and  lay 
the  oars  in  the  boat.  —  To  feather  the  oars,  to  place  the 
blades  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  they  shall  not 

hold  the  wind To  ship  the  oars,  to  place  them  in 

the  row-locks  ready  for  rowing To  unship  tlie  oars, 

to  heave  them  out  of  the  row-locks.  Mar.  Diet. 

OAR  (or),  V.  n.  \i.  caked  ;  pp.  oaeing,  oared.] 
To  impel  a  boat  or  vessel  with  an  oar ;  to  row. 
"He  . .  .  oared  with  laboring  arms."  Pope. 

OAR  (or),  V.  a.    To  impel  by  rowing.  Shak. 

OAR'-FOOT-fD  (or'fiit-ed),  u.  Having  feet  used 
as  oars.  Burnet. 

OAR^'MAN  (orz'ni^n),  n.  ;  pi.  oar^'mI^n.  One  who 
manages  oars ;  one  who  rows.  M.  Noah. 

OAR'Y  (or'e),  a.  Having  the  form  or  the  use  of 
oars.     "With  ottry  feet."  Milton. 

O'A-Sis  [o'9-sis,  Sm.  O.  P.  Cyc.  Andrews,  Lev- 
erett,  Lempriere  ;  o-a'sjs,  TVm.  Smith,  Butler, 
Brande],  n. ;  pi.  0  'a-sk^.  [Gr.  6aots ;  L.  oasis. — 
Cop.  ouah ;  Arab,  wah.]  A  fertile  spot  surround- 
ed by  an  arid  desert ;  —  a  term  originally  appro- 
priated to  a  place  in  the  western  part  of  Egypt, 
but  now  generally  applied  to  those  fertile  spots 
watered  by  springs  and  covered  with  verdure, 
which  are  scattered  about  the  great  sandy  des- 
erts of  Africa. 

Fezzan  may  be  considered  as  a  great  oasis  of  the  Sahara. 

P.  die. 

OAST  (ost),  n.  [Perhaps  L.  ui-o,  ustus,  to  burn. 
ToddJ\  A  kiln  for  drying  hops,  which  is  heated 
by  flues.  Mortimer. 

OAT,  /(. ;  pi.  OATS.     [A.  S.  ata,  ate ;  Frs.  oat.] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  popular  name  of  the  genus  ^w- 
na,  of  which  the  common  oat  (Avena  sntiva)  is 
the  species  most  generally  cultivated;  —  the 
coarse  grain  of  the  Arena  sativa,  used  chiefly  as 
food  for  horses.  Eng.  Cyc. 

fl®»  It  is  rarely  used  in  the  singular  number,  except 
in  composition  ;  as,  oot-straw.  —  See  OATS. 

2.  t  A  pipe  of  an  oaten  straw. 

But  now  my  oat  proceeds.  Milton. 

OAT'CAKE,  n.     Cake  made  of  the  meal  of  oats. 
OAT'EN  (o'tn),  u.     Made  of  oats. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oateii  straws.  Shak. 

OATH  (oth),  n. ;  pi.  oath?.  [Goth,  aiths  ;  A.  S. 
ath  ;  Dut.  ^  Dan.  eed  ;  Ger.  eid;  Sw.  ed.]  An 
affirmation,  declaration,  or  promise,  made  by 
calling  on  God  to  witness  what  is  said,  with  an 
iiivoking  of  his  vengeance,  or  a  renunciation  of 
his  favor,  in  case  of  falsehood. 

Let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath.  Shak. 

OATH'A-BLE,  «.    Fit  to  be  sworn,     [e.]     Shak. 

OATH'-BREAK-TNG,  71.  Perjury  ;  the  violation 
of  an  oath.  Shak. 

OAT'-MALT,  n.     Malt  made  of  oats.    Mortimer. 

OAT'MEAL  (ot'mel)  [ot'mel,  S.  P.  E.  .Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.;  ot'mel  or  ot'mel,  W.;  St'mel,  Nares],  n. 

1.  Meal  made  from  oats.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  {Bot.)  Panic-grass;  Panicum.  Ainsworth. 


OATS  (6ts),  ».  pi.  [See  OatJ  The  seeds  of  sev- 
eral species  of  Arena.  The  seeds  of  Arena 
sativa,  the  common  oat,  are  extensively  used  as 
food  for  horses,  and  also  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  Eng.  for  bread  and  porridge. S?m?raonrfs. 

OAT'-THlS-TLE  (-this-sl),  n.  A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

OB,  a  Latin  preposition,  used  in  composition,  and 
signifying  in  the  way,  against,  out ;  as,  o6ject, 
to  cast  in  the  way,  or  against ;  obsolete,  grown 
out  of  use.  It  is  often  merely  intensive.  In 
the  formation  of  Latin  technical  terms  it  is  used 
to  indicate  that  a  thing  is  inverted  ;  as,  oSovate, 
inversely  ovate.  It  is  often  changed  into  oc,  of, 
before  the  letters  c  and  f,  respectively,  and  al- 
ways into  op,  before  p. 

t  OB-AM'BU-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  obambulo,  obambu- 
luttts.]     To  walk  about.  Cockeram. 

tQB-AM-BU-LA'TION,  M.    [h.  obambulatio.]    The 
■    act  of  walking  about ;  ambulation.  Gayton. 

OB-BLJ-GJi'Tb,  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Noting  any 
part  or  any  instrument  in  a  piece  of  music 
which  cannot  be  omitted  ;  indispensable  ;  re- 
quired ;  as,  "Flute  obbligato"  : — the  opposite 
of  ad  libitum.  Warner. 

OB-CLA'VATE,  a.  [L.  o6,  inversely,  and  clava, 
a  club.]     {Bot.)  Inversely  clavate.        Henslow. 

OB-COM-PRESSED'  (-prest'),  a.  {Bot.)  Flattened 
the  opposite  of  the  usual  way.  Gray. 

OB-CON'{C,         )  (2,      [L_   oj   ajjij  conicus,  coni- 

OB-c6n'!-CAL,  )  cal.]     {Bot.)   Conical  with  the 

apex  downward ;  inversely  conical.  Smart. 

OB-COR'DATE,  a.  [L.  ob,  inversely,  and  cor,  cor- 
dis, the  heart.]  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  heart 
placed  inversely  ;  inversely  cordate.       Loudon. 

t  6b-D0R-MI"TION,  n.  [L.  obdormio,  to  sleep 
soundly.]     Sound  or  continued  sleep.  Bp.  HalL 

OB-DUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  obd^uco;  ob,  over,  and  duco, 
to  draw.]  To  draw  over  as  a  covering,  [e.]  Hah. 

t  OB-DUCT',  1).  a.  \lj.obduco,obductus.]  To  draw 
over  ;  to  obduce.  Browne. 

OB-DUC'TION,  n.  [L.  obductio.]  The  act  of  cov- 
ering ;  a  veiling,     [e.]  Cockeram. 

II  OB'DU-RA-CY.  or  OB-DD'RA-CY  [Bb'du-r?-s?,  J. 
Sm.  it.  C.  O'.B.  Wr.  Wb. ;  ob-da'rji-se,  S.  P.  Ja. 
K.  ;  5b'ju-r?-se  or  ob-dii'r^-se,  W. ;  6b'dii-ra-se  or 
ob-du'rii-'se,  F.],  n.  [See  Obdurate.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  obdurate ;  invincible  obstinacy  ;  in- 
flexible wickedness ;  impenetrable  hardness  of 
heart ;  stubborn  impenitence.  "  The  absolute 
completion  of  sin  in  final  obduracy.'^  South. 
.8®=  "  W.  Johnston  and  Entick  are  the  only  orthoe- 
pists  who  adopt  the  first  mode  of  accenting  this  word  ; 
while  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Buchanan,  Perry,  and  Barclay  adopt  the  last. 
Mr.  Scott  adopts  both,  but  seems  to  give  the  latter  the 
preference  bv  placing  it  first.  The  accentuation  of 
this  word  niust  he  determined  by  that  of  obduratr, 
from  which  it  is  derived.  It  seems,  however,  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  accuraaj,  procuracy,  &c.,  in  throw- 
ing the  accent  on  the  first  syllable."     JVa'ker. 

II  OB'DU-RATE,  or  (JB-DU'RATE  [ob'du-rat,  Sm. 
R.  C.  O.  B.  Wb.  Bailey,  Entick,  Rees;  9b-du'- 
r?t.  S.  P.  J.  E.  A'.;  ob'ju-rat  or  ob-du'ra't,  ir. ; 
ob'du-rat  or  ob-du'rat,  i^.  ;  ob-du'raf,  Ja.],  a.    [L. 
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ohduroj  ohduratus,  to  harden  greatly ;  06,  used 
intensively,  and  duro,  to  harden.] 

1.  Hard  of  heart;  inflexibly  obstinate  in  ill; 
hardened  ;  impenitent ;  stubborn  ;  callous  ;  un- 
feeling; insensible. 

No  such  thought  ever  Btrikes  hia  marble,  obdurate  heart, 

but  it  presently  iiiea  otF  and  rebounds  irom  it.  Houth. 

There  is  110  flesh  iu  man's  obdwate  heart.        Cowper. 

2.  Harsh;  rugged;  rough. 

They  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants  without  one 
intervening  vowel.  Hwift. 

j^^  u  Tinig  ^vord  is  pronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridiin,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr. 
Barclay,  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Perry  ;  and  on  the  firstby 
Bailey,  Eutick,  and  W.  Johnston.  Mr.  Scott  accents 
it  either  on  the  first  or  second,  but  seems  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  latter.  The  poets  are  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  penultimate  accent ;  and  when  the  usage 
of  poetry  does  not  contradict  any  plain  analogy  of 
prosaic  pronunciation,  it  certainly  has  a  respectable 
authority.  But  the  verb  to  indurate  is  a  word  of  ex- 
actly the  same  form,  and  has  the  same  derivation ; 
and  yet  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Barclay,  and  Entick  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  ;  and  my  observation  fails 
me  if  there  is  not  a  strong  propensity  in  custom  to 
place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  in 
question.  This  propensity,  as  there  is  a  plain  analogy 
in  favor  of  it,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  indulged." 
Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Hard. 

llfOB'DU-RATE,  V.  a.  To  harden;  to  make  ob- 
durate or  stubborn.  Barnes. 

II  OB'DU-RATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  obdurate  manner; 
stubbornly  ;  inflexibly  ;  impenitently. 

||OB'DU-RATE-NF.SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
obdurate;  stubbornness  ;  obduracy.  Hammond. 

t  OB-DU-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  obduratio.']  The  act 
of  making  obdurate  ;  stubbornness.        Hooker. 

fOB-DURE',  V.  a.  [L.  obduro.']  To  harden  ;  to 
render  inflexible  ;  to  make  obdurate.   Bp.  Hall. 

t  OB-DUR'5D-NESS,  n.     Obduracy.  Bp.  Hall 

fOB-DURE'NESS,  u.     Obduracy.  Bp.  Hall 

O-BE'AH,  n.  A  kind  of  witchcraft,  prevalent 
among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  from  Africa.  Wright. 

fO-BE'DI-BLE,  u..     Obedient.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  0-BE'DI-ENCE  [o-he'de-ens,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  B. 
Wr. ;  o-be'dyens,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  o-be'je-ens,  IF".],  n. 
[L.  obedientia;  It.  obedietiza;  Sp.  obediencLt  \ 
Fr.  obedience.']  The  act  of  obeying,  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  obedient ;  submission  to  authority  ; 
compliance  with  command  or  prohibition  ;  sub- 
missiveness  :  — obsequiousness. 

To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 

Though  but  endeavored  with  sincere  intent. 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut.      Milton. 

Passive  obedience,  unqualified  submission  or  obedi- 
ence to  authority,  however  unreasonable  or  unlawful 
the  commands  may  be. 

jOSf=  "  The  doctrine  o(  passive  obedience,  or  non- 
resistance,  was  stronfrly  professed  by  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  time  of  King  James  1."     Brands. 

Syn. —  Obedience  is  used  in  a  good  sense;  submis- 
sion is  relatively  good,  but  it  may  be  indifferent  or 
bad  ;  obsequiousness  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense. 
Obedience  is  proper  submission  to  authority  ;  obsequi- 
ousness^ servile  submission  or  compliance. —  Passive 
obedience  is  unqualified  submission  to  authority  or 
government,  however  arbitrary  or  oppressive. 

t  Q-BE'DI-EN-CI-A-RY,  n.  One  who  is  obedi- 
ent. John  Fox. 

II  O-BE'Df-ENT,  a.  [L.  obediejis  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  obe- 
diente ;  Fr.  obedient.']  Submissive  to  authority  ; 
compliant  with  command  or  prohibition  ;  duti- 
ful; deferential: — compliant;  obsequious. 

Religion  hath  a  good  influence  upon  the  people  to  make 
them  obedient  to  government  and  peaceable  one  towards  an- 
otlier.  Tillotson. 

Syn.  —  Obedient  servant  ;  obedient  or  dutiful  child  ; 
submissive  to  proper  authority  ;  obsequious  in  order  to 
gain  favor  ;  obsequious  flatterer. 

II  O-BE-Dr-EN'TFAL,  a.  [Fr.  obedienciel]  Obedi- 
ent ;  according  to  the  rule  of  obedience,     [b.] 

There  is  no  such  way  of  giving  God  the  glorj  of  his  infi- 
nite knowledge  as  by  aa  obediential  practice  ot  those  duties 
and  commands,  whicJi  seem  most  to  thwart  and  contradict 
our  own.  South. 

II  0-BE'DI-ENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  obedient  manner  ; 
With  obedience;  submissively.  Tilhtson. 

II  0-BEI'SANCE  (o-ba's?ns  or  o-be's^ns)  [o-ba'srins, 
'W.  J.  F.  Ja.  IC  Sm.  R.  C.  B.  Wr. ;  o-be's?ns,  S. 


P.  E.  0.  Wb.],  n.  [Fr.  obeiasance ;  obeir,  to  obey. 
"  Formed  by  corruption  from  abaisance,  an  act 
of  reverence."  Johnson.]  A  token  of  willing- 
ness to  obey ;  an  act  of  civility  or  reverence 
made  by  inclination  of  the  body  or  knee  ;  a  bow 
or  a  courtesy. 

The  lords  and  ladies  paid 
Their  homage  with  a  low  obeisance  made.         Dryden. 

1^^  "  Not  a  corruption  of  abaisance  or  a  lowering  of 
the  body,  though  it  comes  to  the  same  thing."  Smart. 

j^^  "  I  must  retract  my  former  pronunciation  of 
this  word,  which  made  tlie  diphthong  ei  like  e  in  obe- 
dience, and  adopt  the  sound  of  a  as  in  the  ey  of  obey. 
For  the  former  sound  we  have  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken- 
ritk,  and  Mr.  Perry  ;  and  for  the  latter,  Mr.  Nares, 
Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  Johnston.  But 
if  the  authorities  for  this  pronunciation  were  less 
weighty  than  they  are,  analogy  would  be  clearly  on 
the  side  I  have  adopted,  as  ei,  when  under  the  accent, 
is  much  more  frequently  pronounced  like  cy  in  obey 
than  like  cy  in  key  ;  the  latter  word  and  ley  being  the 
only  exceptions  to  tlie  general  rule  of  pronouncing  ey 
when  accented  ;  and  these  letters,  we  know,  are  per- 
fectly equivalent  to  ei."     Walker. 

II  0-BEI'SAN-CY,7t.  Same  as  Obeisance.  P-ollok. 

II  O-BEI'SANT  (o-ba'sfint  0^  o-be's^int),  a.  Submis- 
sive to  authority ;  obedient.     [11.]  Scott. 

OB-Jfl-Lis'CAL,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  obelisk. 
"  An  obeliscal  stone.*'     [u.]  Stukeley. 

OB'E-LISK,  ?i.  [Gr.  6pe?UoK0g  ;  dP£?.6s,  a  spit,  a 
pointed  pillar  ;  0  prefixed  for  euphony,  and  ^{?.og, 
a  missile  ;  L.  obeliscus ;  It.  ^  Sp.  obelisco  ;  Fr. 
obelisque.] 

1.  A  lofty,  quadrangular,  monolithic  column, 
the  base  narrow,  and  the  sides  diminishing 
gradually  until  they  terminate  near  the  top,  in 
a  pointed  four-sided  pyramid.  , 

J8©=  "It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  obelisks 
were  originally  erected  in  honor  of  the  sun,  of  whicli 
they  were  said  to  be  symbolical,  and  that  tJiey  served 
the  purposes  of  a  gnome  or  sun-dial  ;  but  this  opinion 
is  now  almost  totally  rejected,  and  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  obelisks  were  nothing  more  than  monu- 
mental structures,  servinjr  as  ornaments  to  the  open 
squares  in  which  they  were  generally  built,  or  in- 
tended to  celebrate  some  important  event,  and  to  per- 
petuate its  remembrance.  They  were  usually  adorned 
with  hieroglyphics."     Brande. 

2.  {Printing.)  A  mark  of  reference,  thus  [f]  ; 
a  dagger ;  —  sometimes  used  as  a  mark  of  cen- 
sure, or  to  denote  that  a  word  is  obsolete.  Greio. 

6B':5-LrSK,  V.  a.  To  mark  -with  an  obelisk,  as  in 
writing  or  printing,    [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 

6B'^.-LrZE,  V.  a.  To  mark  with  an  obelus;  to 
mark  as  spurious  or  as  suspicious.        Ed.  liev. 

OB'E-LUS,  n. ;  pi.  ob'e-li.  [L.,  from  Gr.  d^sUs, 
a  needle.]  {Diplomatics.)  A  mark  to  denote  a 
suspected  passage  in  a  book  or  manuscript; 
usually  thus  ( — ),  or  thus  (-r).  Brande. 

tOB-EQ'UI-TATE  (ob-ek'we-tat),  ?;.  n.  {L.  obe- 
quito,  obequitatus,].     To  ride  about.     Cockeram. 

t  OB-Ea-UJ-TA'TION,  n.     A  riding.      Cockeram. 

6b'_5-R6n,  71.  {MedicBval  Myth.)  The  fabled 
king  of  the  fairies. 

.^^  "  Elberich  (the  Albrich  of  the  'Niebelungen 
Lied'),  as  we  have  said,  is  Oberon.  From  the  usual 
change  of  I  into  u  (as  at,  an,  col,  cou,  &.C.),  in  the 
French  language,  Elberich,  or  Albrich,  (derived  from 
Alp,  Alf  J^an  elf  or  fairy]),  becomes  Auberich;  and 
ich  not  being  a  French  termination,  the  diminutive  on 
was  substituted,  and  so  it  became  Auberon,  or  Oberon; 
a  much  more  likely  origin  than  tlie  usual  one  from 
UAube  dujovr.^^     Keightle-y. 

t  OB-JER-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  oberro,  oberratus,  to 
wander.]     The  act  of  wandering.  Bailey. 

O-BESE',  a.  [L.  obesus  ;  o&,  used  intensively,  and 
edo,  to  eat.]  Excessively  fat  or  fleshy  ;  very 
corpulent ;  gross.  Gaytmi.     Sydney  S^nith. 

O-BESE  NFISS,  u.     Obesity.  Bp.  Gauden. 

0-BES'l-TY,  n.  TL.  obesitas';  It.  obesith;  Sp. 
obesidad ;  Fr.  ohesitp.]  Excessive  fatness  or 
fleshiness;  inordinate  corpulence.  Grew. 

0-BEY'  (o-ba'),  v.  a.  [L.  obedio ;  06,  used  inten- 
sively, ^Xidi  audio,  to  hear  ;  It.  obedire;  Sp.  obe- 
decer;  Fr.  obeir.]  [i.  obeyed  ; /j;?.  obeying, 
OBEYED.]  To  yield  obedience  or  submission  to  ; 
to  comply  with,  from  reverence  to  authority. 

Love  and  obedipnce  to  her  lord  she  bore; 
She  much  obeyed  him,  but  she  loved  him  more.     Drjiden. 
Let  them  obey  who  know  not  how  to  rule.  Shak. 


S^  Some  of  our  old  writers  used  it  as  a  neuter 
verb,  after  the  Latin  and  the  French  idiom,  with  to. 
His  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey.  Rom.  vi.  1(J, 

Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obeyed.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Follow. 
O-BEY'^R  (g-ba'er),  u.     One  who  obeys.       Price. 
0-BEY'lNG-LY,  ad.    In  an  obedient  manner, 
t  OB-FIRM',  V.  a.     [L.  objtrmo.]     To  render  firm, 
obstinate,  or  obdurate.  Bp.  Hall. 

fOB-FlR'MATE,  v.  a.      \h.  objirmo,  obfirmatus.] 

To  harden  in  resolution;  to  obflrm.       Sheldon. 
OB-FUS'CATE,  v.  a.    [L.  oh,  used  intensively,  and 

fusco,  fuscatus^  to  obscure  ;  It.  ojf'uscare  ;  Sp. 

ofuscar  ;  Fr.  obfusquer.]     [i.  obfuscated  ;  pp. 

OBFUSCATING,  OBFUSCATED.]    To  darken  over; 

to  cloud  ;  to  obscure.  Waterhoiise. 

OB-FUS'CATE,  a.    Darkened  ;  obfuscated.  Elyot. 

OB-FUS-CA'TION,  ??.    Act  of  darkening.   Burton. 

6'BIT,  or  OB'IT  [o'bit,  W.  P.  E,  K.  Sm.  R.  B. 
Wr. ;  ob'jt,  S.  F.  C.  0.  Wb.],  n.  [A  corruption 
of  the  L.  obiit,  or  obivit,  he  died.] 

1.  A  funeral  ceremony  or  office  for  the  dead ; 
a  funeral  rite  ;  obsequies.  Drayton. 

2.  Death  ;  decease.  Smart. 

3.  The  time  of  a  person's  death.  Wood. 

4.  The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  benefac- 
tor, as  the  founder  of  a  college. 

In  many  of  our  colleges,  the  obit,  or  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  founder,  is  piously  observed.  Hook. 

5.  A  particular  length  of  slate.       Simmonds. 
Post  obit  (L.  post  obitum),  after  death. 

OB'I-TER,  ad.     [L.]     By  the  way. 

The  law  concerning  it  is  delivered  obiter  only.      Blackstone. 

O-BIT'y-AL,  a.  Relating  to  deaths  or  to  funeral 
ceremonies  ;  obituary.  Smart. 

O-BIT'U-A-RI-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  obit- 
uary. '  Wright. 

O-BIT'y-A-RY,  n.  [Sp.  obituaHo;  Fr.  obituaire.] 
A  register  of  deaths ;  an  account  of  deceased 
persons  or  of  a  deceased  person ;  necrology. 

O-BlT'y-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  deaths  or  to  funer- 
als ;  ceremonious;  obitual.  Gibbs, 

OB-JECT',  V.  a.  [L.  objicio,  objectus;  ob,  in  the 
way,  a.Tidjacio,  to  throw;  It.  obbiettare  ;  Sp.  ob- 
jetar  ;  Fr.  objecter.]  [i.  objected  ;  pp.  object- 
ixG,  objected.] 

1.  To  cast  or  place  in  front ;  to  put  before  ;  to 
throw  or  place  in  the  way. 


Pallas  to  their  eyes 
The  mist  objected,  and  condensed  the  skies. 


Pope. 


2.  To  propose  adversely,  as  a  reason  or 
charge;  to  state  or  urge,  in  opposition;  —  fre- 
quently followed  by  to  or  against. 

others  object  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  and  difficulties  in 
furnishing  greater  supplies.  Addison. 

It  was  objected  against  a  late  painter,  that  he  drew  many 
graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like.  Dryden. 

OB-JECT',  -0.   n.     To  oppose  in  words  or  argu- 
ments ;  —  followed  by  to,  formerly  by  against. 

The  king's  mother  objected  openly  against  his  marriape. 

Sir  T.  More. 

OB'JECT,  n.   [L.  objectits  ;  It.  oggetto  ;  Sp.  objeto ; 
Fr.  objet,] 

1.  That  which  is  presented  to  the  senses  or  to 
the  mind,  and  raises  an  afl"ection  or  emotion. 

Think  on  thy  Proteus  when  thou  haply  seest 

Some  rare,  noteworthy  object  in  thy  travel.  iihak. 

2.  That  to  which  the  mind  directs  itself;  any 
thing  aimed  at,  or  proposed  to  be  attained;  pur- 
pose ;  design;  intent;  end;  aim;  view. 

It  ought  not  to  be  the  leading  object  of  any  one  to  become 
an  eminent  metaphysician,  mathematician,  or  poet,  but  to 
render  himself  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agreeable,  a 
respectable,  and  a  useful  member  of  society.  Stewart. 

3.  {GraTn.)  That  which  is  influenced  or  acted 
on  by  something  else,  as  a  noun  or  pronoun 
governed  by  a  verb  or  a  preposition.         Clarke. 

Syn.  —  Object  and  subject  are  often  used  indiscrim-. 
inately,  but  improperly.  We  notice  an  object,  and  re- 
flect on  a  subject.  Objects  are  sensible  ;  subjects,  in- 
tellectual. A  subject  of  reflection,  of  a  treatise,  a 
poem;  an  o&;ect  of  interest ;  a  multiplicity  of  ofticcts. 

"  The  subject  is  properly,  id  in  quo  [tliat  in  wliich] ; 
the  object,  id  circa  quod  [that  about  which].  Hence, 
in  psychological  language,  the  subject  absolutely  is 
the  mind  that  knows  or  thinks,  i.  e.  the  mind  as  con- 
sidered as  the  subject  of  knowledce  or  thought ;  the 
object,  that  which  is  known  or  thought  about."  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton. — In  the  Middle  Ages,  svitject  meant 
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substancef  ajid  has  this  sense  in  Descartes  and  Spino- 
za ;  sometimes  also  in  Reid.  Kant  and  Ficbte  have 
inverted  the  meaning:  subject  is  the  mind  which 
knows  ;  object^  that  which  is  known  ;  subjeetize^  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  knowing  mind  3  objeitite, 
that  which  is  in  the  constant  nature  of  the  thing 
known.    Fleming.  — See  Aim. 

tOB'JgCT,  a.     Opposed;  presented  against. 

His  mercy  is  so  olrject  even  unto  sense.  Sandys. 

tQB-JECT'A-BLE,  o.  That  maybe  objected,  or 
opposed  ;  objectionable.  Bp.  Taylor. 

OB'J^CT-GLASr^,  n.  The  glass  of  a  telescope,  or 
microscope,  which  is  nearest  to  the  object,  and 
farthest  from  the  eye.  Brande. 

OB-JEC'TJ-FY,  i\  a.     To  form  into  an  object. 

This  letter  or  sien  is,  in  the  language  of  modern  philosa- 
phere,  the  idea  oiaectified.  JforeU. 

OB-JEC'TION,  n.  [L.  objectio ;  It.  obbiezione  ;  Sp. 
objeeion  ;  Fr.  objection.'] 

1.  The  act  of  objecting.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  objected;  ad- 
verse argument,  reason,  or  charge. 

Their  FCbolastical  divinity  must  make  objections  against 
every  truth,  be  it  never  so  plain.  Tyndale. 

OB-JEC'TIOX-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  objection; 
that  may  justly  be  objected  to  ;  exceptionable. 

OB'J^CT-IST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  objective 
philosophy  or  doctrine-     [e.]  Ec.  Rev. 

OB-JEC'T|VE  [ob-jek'tjv,  IT'.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wr. ;  ob'jek-tiv,  .S'.],  a.  [L.  objectivus  ;  It.  obbiet- 
tiro ;  Sp.  objetivo ;  Fr.  objectif.'] 

1.  Relating  to  the  object;  contained  in  the 
object ;  extrinsic  :  —  relating  to  the  object  of 
thought,  and  not  to  the  thinker ;  opposed  to 
subjective: — having  the  quality  of  coming  in 
the  way  ;  as,  **  Ohjectire  certainty,"  i.  e.  certain- 
ty in  oufward  things,  in  distinction  from  stibfec- 
tire  certaint)-,  which  lies  in  the  mind  itself.  The 
former  is  called  physical,  the  latter  metaphysi- 
cal, certainty. 

Certainty,  according  to  the  schools,  is  distinguished  into 
objective  and  subjective.  Ohjectire  certainty  is  ■when  the 
proposjdon  is  certainly  tme  in  itself;  and  subjective,  when 
we  are  certain  of  tHe  truth  of  It.  The  one  is  in  things,  and 
the  other  is  in  our  minds.  Watts. 

4S^In  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  su&/ec(ipe  de- 
notes what  is  to  be  referred  tu  the  tliinking  subject, 
the  ego ;  objective,  what  belongs  to  the  object  of 
thought,  thenon  ego.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  —  See  Sub- 
jective. 

/t^  "  Ohjectire  is  now  used  to  describe  the  absolute 
independent  state  of  a  thing  ;  but  by  the  elder  meta- 
physicians it  was  applied  to  the  aspect  of  things  as 
objects  of  sense  or  understanding.  So  Berkeley: '  Xat- 
ural  pJienomena  are  only  natural  appearances.  They 
are,  therefore,  such  as  we  see  and  perceive  them. 
Their  real  and  objective  natures  are,  therefore,  one  and 
the  same,'  Siris,  sect.  292,  where  real  and  objective 
are  expressly  distinguished."     Fitzgerald. 

2.  {Gram.)  Xoting  the  case  which  follows  a 
verb  or  participle  active,  or  a  preposition ;  ^c- 
cusative- 

OB-JEC'T|VE,  n.     {Gram.)  The  objective  case. 

OB-JEC'TIVE-LF,  ad.  In  an  objective  manner ; 
applied  to  the  manner  or  state  of  an  object,  as 
existing  externally  with  respect  to  the  mind. 

OB-JEC'T(VE-XESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  an  object;  objectivity.  Hale. 

6B-J?:c-Tiv'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  objective  ;  objectiveness.  Coleridge, 

OB'J^CT-LESS,  w.     Having  no  object.   Coleridge. 

OB-JECT'OR,  n.     One  who  offers  objection. 

OB-Jig'I-ENT,  n.  [L.  objicio,  objideTis.']  An  ob- 
jector ;  an  opponent,    [k.]    Cai-dinal  Wiseman. 

OB-JU-EA'TIOX,  n.  [L.  objuro,  objuratus,  to 
bind  by  oath.]  Act  of  binding  by  oath.  Maurider. 

pB-JUR'GATE,  r.  a.  [L.  oJyurgo,  objurgatus;  ob, 
against,  andjurgo,  to  strive.]  [z.  objcegated; 
pp.  OBJURGATiyc,  OBJXJRGATED.]  To  chide ;  to 
reprove ;  to  reprehend,     [r.]  Cockeram. 

OB-JUR-GA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  ohjurgatio  ;  It.  objur- 
^azione ;  Fr.  objurgationl\  The  act  of  reprov- 
ing or  rebuking ;  reprehension.  Bramhali. 

OB-JiJR'GA-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  objurgatorius  ;  It.  06- 
'  jurgatono.']     Reprehensory ;  culpatory.    Paley. 

OB-LAN'C5:-0-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Lance-shaped 
with  the  tapering  point  downwards.  Gray. 


OB-LATE',  a.  [L.  ob,  against,  andy^ro,  lotus,  to 
bear.]  {Geom.)  Compressed  or  flattened  at  the 
poles. 

Oblate  spheroid,  the  volume  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  an  ellipse  about  its  conjugate  asia.  The  figure 
of  the  earth  is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  Davits. 

OB-LATE'X^^SS,  n.     The  quality  or  the  state  of 
'  being  oblate.  Wright. 

OB-LA'TION,  n.     [L.   oblatio ;  offero,  oblatus,  to 
'  olfer ;  ob,  before,  and  fero,  to  bring ;  It,  obla- 
zione  ;  Sp.  obkudon ;  Fr,  ablution.'] 

1.  An  offering  ;  a  sacrifice. 

The  blessed  ofJation  of  the  holy  mass.        Sir  T,  More. 
Then  scattered  on  his  tomb  her  hoary  hairs, 
A  poor  oblatioTit  mingled  with  her  tears.  Dniden. 

This  oblation  of  a  heart  fixed  with  dependence  on.  and  af- 
fection to,  him,  is  the  most  acceptable  tribute  we  can  pay 
him,  the  foundation  of  true  devotion  and  life  of  all  relipiuo. 

Locke. 

2.  Alms  given  to  the  poor,  or  for  the  use  of 
the  priesthood. 

The  basin  stands  the  board  upon 

To  take  tlie  free  oblatioa,  Herrich. 

fOB-LA'TION-^R,  n.  One  who  makes  an  obla- 
tion. •*  An  oblatioiier  before  the  Almighty. "3/o/t-. 

fOB-LA'TRATE,  r.  n.  [L.  oblatro,  oblatratus.] 
To  bark  or  rail  against.  Cockeram. 

t5B-LA-TRA'TI0X,  n.    A  snarling  at.    Bp.  Hall. 

tQB-LEC'TATE,  v.  a.  [L,  oblecto,  oblectatiis.'] 
To  delight ;  to  please.  Cotgrave. 

t  OB-L^C-TA'TIOX,  n.  [L.  obUctatio.]  Delight ; 
pleasure;  delectation.  Feltham. 

5B'LI-GATE,  v.  a.     [L.  obligo,  obligatus.']    [i.  OE- 

LIGATEB;    pp.    OBLIGATING,    OBLIGATED-]      To 

bind  by  contract  or  by  duty ;  to  place  under  ob- 
ligation ;  to  oblige.  Bailey.  G.  F.  Clark. 
45r"  Richardson,  in  speaking  of  oblige  and  obligate, 
saj's,  "Among  the  common  people  obligate  is  the 
more  usual  word."  The  "  British  Critic  "  stjies  it 
"a  low,  colloquial  inaccuracy";  and  Smart  says, 
"It  is  a  word  never  heard  among  people  wlio  conform 
to  the  modern  idtom  of  the  upper  classes,  but  is  other- 
wise in  frequent  use."    It  is  much  used  in  the  U,  fc?. 

6b-LI-GA'TIOX.  n.  [L.  obligatio  ;  It.  obbliga- 
zione;    Sp.  obllgaeion;    Fr.  obligation.'] 

L  That  which  binds  ;  the  binding  power  of  an 
oath,  TOW,  duty,  promise,  or  contract ;  a  duty 
imposed  by  law,  human  or  divine,  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  one  party  is  bound  towards 
another. 

!Moral  obligation,  being  the  ohligation  of  a  free  agent,  im- 
plies a  law:  and  a  law  implies  a  lawgiver.  The  wilfof  God, 
therefore,  is  the  true  ^ound  of  all  obligation,  strictly  and 
properly  so  called.  Fleming. 

This  imperial  realm. 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  are  bom  to  sen-e  her  and  obey.  Wordsicorth. 

2.  An  act  which  bind.s  a  man  to  some  per- 
formance ;  a  contract ;  a  bond.  Taylor. 

3.  The  binding  power  or  force  of  gratitude  ; 
a  favor  by  which  one  is  bound  in  gratitude. 

4.  {Law.)  Abend  with  condition  and  penalty 
annexed.  Brdnde. 

Syn. — See  Duty, 

OB-LI-GA'TO,  a.  {Mils.)  See O'B^jj.gk.io. Brande. 

OB'LT-GA-TO-RI-Lr,  ad.  In  an  obligatory  man- 
ner ;  by  obligation.  Johnson. 

6b'LT-GA-TO-RJ-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
obligatory  or  binding.  Scott. 

OB'LI-GA-Tp-RY  [ob'le-g^-tur-e,  TT'  /.  F.  Ja.  B. ; 
ob'le-g^-tiir'e,  S.  E. ;  ob'le-gat-o-re,  K.  Sm.  Wr.], 
a.  [It,  obbligatorio  ;  Sp.  obligatorio ;  Fr,  obliga- 
toire.]  Imposing  or  implying  an  obligation ; 
binding;  coercive  ;  — used  with  021  or  upon. 

"The  varions  duties  which  have  now  been  considered  all 
agree  with  each  other  in  one  common  quality,  that  of  being 
obligatory  on  rational  and  voluntary  agents.  Stewart. 

II  O-BLTQE'  [o-bllj',  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  O.  Wb. ;  o-blij' 
or  o-blej',  ;S.  W.  P.  F. ;  o-blej',  J.  £,],  r.  a.  [L. 
obligo  ;  ob,  used  intensively,  and  ligo,  to  bind ; 
It.   obbligare ;    Sp.   obligar ;    Fr.   obUger.]     [i. 

OBLIGED  ;  pp.  OELIGIXG,  OBLIGED.] 

1,  To  bind  or  constrain  by  physical,  moral,  or 
legal  force;  to  impose  obligations  upon. 

To  be  oMiged  ig  to  be  urged  by  a  violent  motive  resulting 
from  the  command  of  another.  Paley. 

Religion  obliges  men  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues  which 
conduce  to  the  preservation  of  our  health.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  lay  under  obligations  of  gratitude ;  to 
put  into  debt,  or  cause  to  be  indebted. 

To  those  hills  we  are  obliged  for  all  our  metals,       Sentler/. 


3.  To  please  ;  to  gratify;  to  accommodate. 

Some  natures  are  so  sour  and  so  ungrateful,  that  they  are 
never  to  t>e  obliged.  L'Eflrange. 

I^=-  "  When  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  his  Letters  to 
his  son,  llie  word  oblige  was,  by  many  polite  speakers, 
pronounced  as  if  written  obUe^e,  —  as  if  to  give  a  hint 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  French  language;  nay. 
Pope  has  rhymed  it  to  this  sound  :  — 

'  Dreading  even  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  &ligiiig  tliat  he  ne'er  obliged.'' 

But  it  was  so  far  from  having  generally  obtained,  that 
Lord  Chesterfield  strictly  enjoins  Iiis  son  To  avoid  this 
pronunciation  as  affected.  In  a  few  years,  however, 
it  became  so  general  that  none  but  the  lowest  vulgar 
ever  pronounced  it  in  tlie  English  manner:  but  upon 
the  publication  of  this  nobleman's  Letters,  which  was 
about  twenty  j-ears  after  he  wrote  them,  his  authority 
had  so  much  influence  with  the  polite  world  as  to  bid 
fair  for  restoring  the  i  in  this  word  to  its  original 
rights;  and  we  not  unfrequently  hear  it  now  pro- 
nounced with  the  broad  English  i  in  those  circles 
where,  a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  an  infal- 
lible mark  of  vulsarity."   Walker. 

Smart  says,  "  The  word  oblige,  which  was  former- 
ly classed  with  marine.  Sec,  is  now  pronounced  regu- 
larly." John  Kemble  is  taid  to  have  corrected  the 
Prince  of  Wales  [George  IV. J  for  adhering  to  the  for- 
mer pronunciation,  hy  saying,  *'  It  will  become  your 
royal  mouth  better  to  say  oblige." 

Syn.  —  See  Bind. 

||0-BLf9ED',^.  a.     Compelled;  forced: — bound 
in  gratitude ;  favored. 
Syn.  —  i?ee  Indebted. 

6B-LI-(^EE',  n.  {Laic.)  The  person  to  whom 
another,  called  the  obligor,  is  boimd  by  a  con- 
tract. CoiccU. 

II  t  p-BLigE'MEXT,  n.     Obligation.  Milton. 

II  p-BLI^'^R,  n.     One  who  obliges.  Wotton. 

II  O-BLI^^'lXG,  a.  Disposed  to  confer  favors ;  civ- 
il ;  complaisant ;  engaging ;  kind  ;  friendly. 

To  all  obliging,  yet  reserved  to  all.  Walsh. 

Syn,  —  See  Amicable. 

II  O-BLI^'ING-LY,  ad.  In  an  obliging  manner; 
civilly  ;  complaisantly.  Addison. 

II  0-BLr(?'rXG-NESS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  oblig- 
ing or  binding ;  force,   [e..]         Decay  of  Piety. 
2,  Civility;  complaisance.  Sharp. 

OB-LI-GOR'  (130),  n.  {Law.)  One  who  binds  him- 
self by  contract  to  another,  called  the  obligee. 

OB-LIG'r-LATE,  a.  [L.  ob,  inversely,  and  Ugula, 
a  strap.]  {Bot.)  Applied  to  the  corolla  of  a  lig- 
ulate  floret,  when  extended  on  the  inner,  instead 
of  on  the  outer,  side  of  a  capitulum.     Henslow. 

fOB-LI-aUA'TION,  n.  [L.  obliqiiatio.]  Declina- 
tion from  straightness  ;  obliquity.  "  The  obli- 
quation  of  the  eyes,"  Clarke. 

II  OB-LiaUE'  (ob-lek'  £»■  ob-lik')  [ob-lek',  J.  E.  Ja. 
'Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  ob-lik',  S^W.  F.  C.  O.  B.  Wb. ;  ob- 
lefc'  or  ob-Jik',  P.  ;  ob-lIk'  or  ob-Iek',  it.],  a.  [L. 
obliquus;  ll.obliquo;  Sp.  o&/i«/o;  Yt .  obliqvs^ 

1.  Deviating  from  the  perpendicular,  or  from 
a  right  line  ;  not  direct;  indirect;  aslant. 

And,  that  he  might  their  mm  decline. 

Advanced  still  in  an  oblique  line.  Hudibras. 

2.  Deviating  from  rectitude  ;  sinister;  bad. 

The  love  we  bear  onr  friends, 
Though  ne'er  so  strongly  erounded. 

Hath  in  it  certain  obUgve  ends, 
If  to  the  bottom  sounded.  Drayton. 

3.  {Bot.)  Having  unequal  sides,  as  a  leaf; 
unequal-sided.  Gi'ay. 

4.  {Anat.)  Xoting  certain  muscles  which  de- 
viate from  the  medial  line  of  the  body.  Palmer. 

5.  {Gram.)  Noting  any  case  in  nouns  except 
the  nominative. 

An  oblique  angle,  {Geom.)  one  either  greater  or  less 
than  a  right  angle.  —  An  oblique  circle,  (^Spherical  Pro- 
jections.) one  whose  plane  is  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the 

primitive  plane. /in  oblique  plane,   {Dialling.)  one 

which  is  oblique  to  the  horizon.  —  An  oblique  line, 
{Geom.)  one  which  makes,  with  respect  to  another, 
on  one  side  an  angle  les-;  than  a  right  angle,  and  on 
the  other  side  an  angle  greater  than  a  right  angle, — 
An  oblique  system  of  coordinates,  {Analysis.)  a  system 
in  which  the  coordinate  axes  are  oblique  to  each  other. 
— Oblique  ;:jrq;>c(ion5,  projections  made  by  lines  oblique 

to  the  plane   of  projection. 4n  oblique  cylinder  or 

cone,  one  whose  axis  is  oblique  to  the  plane  of  its 
ba=e.  Danes. —  Oblique  sailing,  {JVavigatinn.)  that 
which  includes  tlie  calculation  of  oblique-angled  tri- 
angles.—  Oblique  sphere,  (Geog.)  that  in  which  the 
axis  of  the  world  is  inclined  to  the  honzon  of  the 
place.  —  Oblique  motion,  {Mils.)  that  wherem  one  of 
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the  parts  in  harmony  proceeds  on  the  same  degree  of 
the  scale,  while  another  ascends  or  descends.  Wan^er. 
>8®=""When  it  becomes  the  custom  to  jorite  this 
word  in  the  English  lorm  oblike^  it  will  be  consistent 
to  give  up  the  French  pronunciation,  but  not  till  then." 
Smart.  —  The  Englisii  orthoepists,  however,  are  about 
equally  divided. 

II  OB-LiaUE',  r.  a.  {Mil.)  To  move  forward  to 
the  right  or  the  left  at  an  angle  of  about  25°,  by 
stepping  sideways.  Mil.  Ency. 

llQB-LiaUE'-AN'GLED,  a.  Having  oblique  an- 
gles ;  as,  "  An  ohilque- angled  triangle."  Clarke. 

II  OB-LtaUE'LY,  or  OB-LiaUE'LY,  ad.  In  an 
oblique  manner;  not  directly ;  not  perpendicu- 
larly. Fell 

II  OB-LtaUE'N^SS,  0)'  OB-LiaUE'N^SS,  n.  The 
state  of  being  oblique  ;  obliquity.  Johnson. 

OB-Lta'UI-TY  (ob-lik'we-te),  n.  [L.  obliquitas  \ 
Tt.  obhliquita  \  Sp.  ohlicuidad  ;  Fr.  ohliquitd.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  oblique  ;  deviation  from 
parallelism  or  from  perpendicularity.       Milton. 

2.  Deviation  from  physical  or  moral  rectitude. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  mi  honest  and 
lawful  envy;  but  it  is  intrinsically  evil,  and  imports  in  it  an 
essential  obliquity,  not  to  be  taken  oflf  or  separated  from  it. 

South. 

Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  (.Sstron.)  the  inclination  of 
the  plaue  of  the  earth's  equator  to  the  plane  of  ttio 
ecliptic.  Brande. 

OB-LIT'JfiR-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ohUtero,  oUiteratus  ; 
It.  obliterare  \  Sp,  obliterar  ;  Fr.  obliterer.'\     [i. 

OBLITEUATED  ;    pp.    OBHTERATINO,    OBLITER- 
ATED.] 

1.  To  erase,  as  something  written  ;  to  rub  or 
blot  out;  to  efface;  to  expunge.  Johnson. 

2.  To  wear  out ;  to  destroy  the  form  or  fig- 
ure of.  '*  Wars  and  desolations  obliterate  many 
ancient  monuments."  Hale. 

Syn.  —  See  Abolish,  Efface. 

OB-LIT'^R-ATE,  a.  (Ent.)  Applied  to  impres- 
sions and  elevations  almost  effaced.     Maunder. 

0B-LIT-5:R-A'TI0N,  n.  [L.  obliteratio  ;  It.  obli- 
terazione ;  Fr.  obliteration.']  The  act  of  oblit- 
erating; effacement;  extinction. 

Cause,  fi'om  being  the  name  of  a  particular  object,  has  be- 
come, in  conseciuence  of  the  ohiitei-aiion  of  that  original  sig- 
nification, a  remarkable  abbreviation  in  language.    Bedclocs. 

OB-LIT'^IR-A-tIvE,  a.  That  obliterates  ;  blot- 
ting out ;  erasing.  N.  Brit.  Rev, 

OB-LI V'l- AL,  flj.     Oblivious,     [r.]  Maunder. 

OB-LIV'I-ON",  ».  [h.oblivio;  It.  obblivione ;  Fr. 
oblivion.] 

1.  Forgetfulness  ;  cessation  of  remembrance. 

Thou  shouldst  have  heard  many  things  of  worthy  menio- 
Tj,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  tliou  return  unexijc- 
rienced  to  thy  grave.  S/ia/c. 

2.  Amnesty ;  a  general  pardon  of  crimes. 

By  the  act  of  ohlivion,  all  offences  against  the  crown,  and 
all  particular  trespasses  between  subject  and  subject,  were 
-pardoned,  remitted,  and  utterly  extinguished.  Davies. 

OB-lIv'I-OOs,  a.     [L.  obliviosus  i  It.  obblivioso.] 

1.  Causing  forgetfulness. 

Down  hor  pale  cheeks  new  ati-eaming  sorrow  flows; 

Till  soft,  oblivions  shadii  Minerva  spread. 

And  o'er  hor  eyes  ambrosial  slumber  shed.  Popr., 

2.  Forgetful ;  mindless  ;  not  remembering. 

"Where 's  your  horn  ?  answer  to  me  for  that. 

Greii.    An 't  like  you,  sir,  I  was  oblivious.      Beau.  Sf  Fl, 

OB-LIVI-GUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  obliv- 
ious ;  forgetfulness.  Fryth. 

f  0B-L6c'U-T0R,  n.     [L.]     A  gainsayer.      Bale. 

(3b'l6NG,  a.  [L.  oblongus\  ob,  used  intensively, 
and  lojiguSy  long;  It.  ^  Sp.  oblongo  ;  Fr.  oblong. 1 
Extended  in  length  more  than  in  breadth ;  long- 
er than  broad.  Harris. 

Ob'LONG,  n,  A  rectangle  whose  adjacent  sides 
are  unequal.  Davies. 

jS^^  "  In  common  lanjjuage,  any  figure  approximat- 
ing to  this  form  is  called  an  oblong;  in  fact,  any 
body  which  is  longer  than  it  is  wide,  is  often  called 
an  oblong.  The  prolate  spheroid  is  often  called  an 
oblong  spheroid."     JDacies. 

6b'l6nG-ISH,  a.     Somewhat  oblong.        Wright, 

6B'L6iVG-LY,  ad.    In  an  oblong  form  or  manner. 

OB'LONG-N^SS,  «.     The  state  of  being  oblong. 

OB'LOiVG-O'VATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Between  the  oblong 
and  the  ovate'.  Crabb. 


t  OB-LO'auI-OfJS,  a.     Reproachful.       Naunton. 

6B'LQ-aUY,  n.  [L.  obloguium\  o6,  against,  and 
loqiior,  to  speak.] 

1.  Censorious  speech;  blame;  slander;  re- 
proach; detraction;  calumny;  contumely. 

Canst  thou,  with  impious  obloquy,  condemn 

The  just  decree  of  God,  pronounced  and  sworn  ?    Milton. 

2.  Cause  of  reproach;  disgrace;  shame,  [it.] 

My  chastity  'e  the  jewel  of  our  house, .  .  . 

Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  in  the  world 

In  me  to  lose.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Reproach. 

t  CB-LUC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  obluctatio.']  Opposi- 
tion ;  resistance.  Fotherby. 

OB-MU-TES'CJPNCE,  n.  [L.  obmutesco,  obmutes- 
cens,  to  become  dumb.] 

1.  Loss  of  speech  ;  dumbness  ;  muteness. 

A  vehement  fear  often  produceth  obmutescence.     Browne. 

2.  Observation  of  silence  ;  taciturnity. 

The  watchings,  the  midnight  prayers,  the  obmutescence, 
the  gloom  and  mortification  of  religious  orders.  Baley. 

OB-NOX'IOIJS  (ob-n5k'shus),  a.  [L.obnoxius;  ob, 
intensive,  and  nozittSy  hurtful ;  Sp.  obiioxio.'] 

1.  Subject,  liable,  or  exposed,  to  punishment, 

AH  are  obnoxious;  and  this  faulty  land, 
-liikc  fainting  Hester,  docs  before  you  stand, 
Watching  your  sceptre.  Waller. 

2.  Subject ;  liable  ;  answerable  ;   exposed. 

So  far  indulge ;  't  is  fit.  besides,  that  man. 

To  change  obnoxious,  be  to  change  inured.     Armstrong. 

3.  Faulty  ;  reprehensible  ;  blameworthy. 
'*  Modern,  and  withal  obnoxious  authors."  Felt. 

4.  Hateful ;  odious  ;  offensive  ;  unpopular ;  — 
often  with  ^o.  *^  Obnoxiozis  doctrines."  Qu.  Rev. 
*'  Obnoxious  to  apolitical  party."  Abp.  Whately. 

/JSf'  The  use  of  obnoxious,  in  the  latter  senses,  has 
been  objected  to  ;  but  it  is  supported  by  common  usage 
and  good  authority.  "  One  is  popular,  another  obnox- 
ious.'^    Blackstone. 

Syn. —  Offenders  are  obnoxious  or  liable  to  punish- 
ment ;  all  are  subject  to  death.  A  man,  by  offensive 
or  unpopular  mariners  or  conduct,  renders  himself 
obnoxious  or  odious  to  the  people.  Persons  only  are 
obnoxious  to  others  ;  things,  as  well  as  persons,  are 
offensive  and  odious.  —  See  Subject. 

0n-N(5x'I0yS-LY  (ob-nSk'shus-le),  ad.  In  an  ob- 
noxious manner  ;  hatefully  ;  offensively. 

OB-NOx'IOUS-NESS  (ob-nok'shus-n6s),  n.    1.  The 
state  of  being  obnoxious,  subject,  or  linble. 
2.  Odiousness  ;  offensiveness  ;  unpopularity. 

f  OB-NU'BI-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  obnubilo,  obnubila- 
tits."]     To  cloud  ;  to  obscure.  Burton. 

tOB-NU-B(-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  obnubilat- 
ing or  obscuring.  JVaterhouse. 

OB-NUN-CI-A'TION,  /t.     Denunciation.      Smart. 

b'BO-Ky  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  —  Fr.  hautbois.]  A  musi- 
cal instrument  shaped  like  a  clarinet,  and 
sounded  through  a  reed ;  a  hautboy.  Brande. 
/I@=-  "  It  is  only  since  the  beginnmg  of  the  present 
century  that  the  Italian  form  of  this  word  came  into 
general  use  ;  previously  to  that  period  the  French 
name,  hautbois,  was  universally  current."     Brande. 

5b'OLE,  91.  [L.  obolus.']  (Pharmacy.)  Twelve 
grains,  or,  according  to  some,  ten  grains;  — 
sometimes  written  obol. —  See  Obolus.  Johnsoii. 

6B'0'LijS,n.\  pi.  0^'p-z/.  [L.,from  Gr.^)3o;.(iff.] 

1.  A  small  Greek  coin,  the  sixth  part  of  a 
dram,  or  somewhat  less  than  three  cents. 

2.  A  weight ;  the  sixth  of  a  dram.     Leverett. 

6b-0'VAL,  a.    {Bot.)   See  Obovate.       Henslow. 

OB-O'VATE,  a.  [L.  ob,  inversely,  and  ovatus, 
egg-shaped.]  ( Bot.)  Having  the  shape  of  an 
egg  with  the  smaller  end  downwards ;  as,  "  An 
obovate  leaf."  Gray. 

OB-REP'TION,  71.  [L.  obreptio  ;  obrepo,  to  creep 
slyly  ;  ob,  used  intensively,  and  j^epo,  to  creep  ; 
Sp,  obrepcion  ;  Fr.  obreption.']  The  act  of  creep- 
ing on  ;  the  act  of  coming  on  suddenly  or  by 
surprise,    [r.]  Cudworth. 

6B-R?P-Ti''TI0US  (3b-rep-tishVs),  a.  \lj.obrep- 
titius;  It.  orreitizio;  Sp.  obrepticio  ;  Fr.  obrep- 
tice.]  Obtained  or  done  by  surprise  or  in  se- 
crecy ;  surreptitious.  Todd. 

t  dB'RO-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  obrogOj  obrogatus.']  To 
annul ;  to  abrogate.  Bailey. 

OB-SOENE'  (ob-sen'),  a.  [L.  obscmius;  It.  osceno; 
Sp.  obsceno  ;  Fr.  obscf^ne."] 


1.  Offensive  to  decency  or  to  chastity  of 
mind;  immodest ;  indecent;  shameless;  indel- 
icate ;  impure  ;  filthy  ;  causing  lewd  thoughts. 

2.  Dirty  ;  foul ;  disgusting  ;  offensive. 

A  girdlo  foul  with  grease  binds  his  obscene  ottirc.    Drydcn. 

3.  Inauspicious  ;  ill-omened  ;  ill-boding. 

The  guilty  serpents  and  ohsccner  beasts 

Creep  conscious  to  their  secret  rests.  Cowley. 

fl®=-  "  This  word  has  three  original  senses  in  Latin  ; 

the  hrst  is  the  usual  sense  in  English,  though  the 

other  senses  are  found  in  our  poets  who  are  familiar 

with  the  classics."     Smart. 

OB-SCENE'LY,  ad.    In  an  obscene  manner. 

OB-SCENE'N^;sS  (ob-sen'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  obscene  ;  obscenity.  Diyden. 

OB-SCfiN'j-TV,  n.  [It.  obscenitas ;  It.  oscenith; 
Sp.  obsccnidadi  Fr.  obscenite.']  The  quality  of 
being  obscene  ;  impurity  of  thought  or  language, 
expression  or  actions ;  such  indecency  as  is 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  corruption  of 
morals;  unchastity  ;  lewdness;  immodesty. 

No  pardon  vile  obscenity  should  find. 

Though  wit  and  art  conspire  to  move  your  mind.     Pope, 

OB-RCU'RANT,  n.  One  who  opposes  the  progress 
of  modern  enlightenment ;  —  applied  to  a  class 
in  Germany.  Brande. 

OB-SCU-RAnt'I^M,  n.  The  doctrine  or  influence 
of  obscurants.  Brande, 

Ob-SCU-RANT'IST,  n.  An  opposer  of  the  prog- 
ress of  knowledge  ;  an  obscurant.    N.  Brit.  Rev. 

OB-SCy-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  obscuratio  ;  It.  oscura- 
"zione ;  Sp.  obscuracion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  darkening.  Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  darkened  or  obscure ; 
darkness.  Browne. 

OB-SCURE',  a.  [L.  obscurus  ;  It.  oscuro  ;  Sp,  ob- 
scuro ;  Fr.  obscur.'] 

1.  Dark;  unenlightened;  gloomy ;  dim.  "In 
the  ohseure  grave."  Shak. 

2.  Living  in  the  dark. 

The  obscure  bird  clamored  the  livelong  night.  <S7iaJt. 

3.  Not  easily  understood ;  abstruse  ;  unintel- 
ligible ;  doubtful ;  indistinct ;  mysterious. 

I  explain  some  of  the  most  obscure  passages.       Dryden. 

4.  Little  known  or  noted ;  unnoted ;  re- 
nownless ;  unknown  ;  unnoticed. 

He  says  that  he  is  an  obncure  person.  Atterbury. 

5.  {Nat.  Hist.)  Applied  to  a  surface  which 
reflects  the  light  but  little.  Maunder. 

Syn.  —  See  Doubtful,  Indistinct. 

QB-SCURE',  V.  a.  [L.  obscure  ;  obscurus^  obscure  ; 
It.  oscur are  \  Sp.  obscurecer  ;  Fr.  obscwcir.'\    [i. 

OBSCUE.ED;  pp.  OBSCUKING,    OBSCURED.] 

1.  To  darken  ;  to  make  dark ;  to  cloud. 

Sudden  the  thunder  blackens  all  the  skies. 
And  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  surges  roll 
Mountains  on  mountains,  and  obscvre  the  poles.    Pope. 

2.  To  make  less  visible,  less  intelligible,  less 
glorious,  less  beautiful,  less  illustrious,  or  less 
known;  —  to  conceal;  to  cover;  to  hide. 

Thinking  by  this  retirement  to  obficure  himself  from  God, 
he  infiringea  tne  omnisciency  and  esseutial  ubiquity  of  his 
Maker.  Browne. 

I  must  be  plain,  then.  Come,  I  know  you  are  Maria;  this 
thin  veil  cannot  obscure  you.  Beau.  If  F/. 

And  seest  not  sin  obscures  thy  godlike  frame.        Dryden. 

t OB-SCURE',  n.     Obscurity;  darkness.     Milton. 

OB-SCURE'LY,  ad.  1.  In  an  obscure  manner; 
not  brightly  ;  darkly. 

2.  Out  of  sight ;  privately ;  without  notice. 
**  Obscurely  bred."  Dryden. 

3.  Darkly  to  the  mind ;  not  clearly  or  plain- 
ly.    **  At  first  obscurely  told."  Milton. 

t  QB-SCT"JRE'M?NT,  n.    Obscuration.      Pomfret. 

OB-SCURE'Nf.SS,  n.    The  state  of  being  obscure  ; 
obscurity  ;  indistinctness ;  darkness. 
Syn.  —  See  Darkness. 
QB-SCOR'^R,n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  obscures. 

OE-SCU'Rl-TY,  n.  {h.  obscuritas\  It.  oscuHth; 
Sp.  oscuHdad\  Fr.  obscurite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  obscure  ;  darkness ; 
want  of  light.  Esther  xi.  8. 

2.  An  obscure  place,  state,  or  condition ; 
privacy  ;  retirement ;  seclusion. 

You  are  not  for  obscurity  designed.  Dryden. 

3.  Darkness  of  meaning;  unintelligibleness. 
That  this  part  of  sacred  Scripture  had  difficulties  in  it, 

many  causes  of  obscurity  dj,d  readily  occur  to  me.        Locke. 
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OBSECRATE 

t6B'S5-CEATE,  V.  a.  [L.  obseero,  obsecratus.'] 
To  beseech ;  to  implore.  Coekeram. 

OB-Sp-CRA'TIOX,  n.  \L.  obsecratio-t  It.  obsecra- 
zione ;  Sp.  obsecracion ;  Fr.  obsecration.'] 

1.  An  earnest  entreaty  or  supplication. 

^tillingfleet. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  figure  in  which  the  speaker  im- 
plores the  assistance  of  God  or  man.         Craig. 

fOB'SJ^CRA-TO-EV,  «.    Beseeching.     Bp.  Hall. 

fOB'Sg-aUENT,  n.     [L.  obsequor,  obaequenSj  to 

comply  with.]     Obedient ;  dutiful.        Fotherby. 

OB-SE'aU[-ENCE,  n.  [L.  obseguentia.']  Obse- 
quiousness; compliance,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

OB'Sg-aUIE.^  (5b'se-kwiz),  n.  pi.  [L.  obsequium, 
obsequiousness ;  obsequor^  to  follow ;  Sp.  obse- 
quias ;  Fr.  obseqiies.]  Funeral  rites ;  funeral  so- 
lemnities ;  —  rarely  used  in  the  singular. 

That  the  princely  tAfgeqtdes  might  be 
Performed  according  to  Kia  high  d^ree.  Dryden. 

OB-SE'aU(-OUS  (ob-Be'kwe-iis),  a.  [L,  obsequio- 
8US ',  obseqitor y  to  follow;  It.  ossequioso  ;  Sp.  oi- 
sequioso ;   Fr.  obs^quieux.'] 

1.  t  Obedient ;  compliant ;  not  resisting. 

Besides  many  other  fishea  . , ,  which  are  very  obdeant  and 
obeequious  when  they  be  called  by  their  names.  Holland. 

2.  Meanly  complying ;  basely  submissive ; 
servile ;  cringing ;  fawning. 

ObgemiiouB,  artful,  voluble,  and  gay, 

On  Britain's  fond  credulity  they  play.  Johngon. 

3.  +  Pertaining  to  obsequies  or  funeral  rites; 
funereal.     **  Obsequious  sorrow."  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Obedient. 

OB-SE'aUl-OUS-LY,  ad.  1.  In  an  obsequious 
manner  ;  submissively ;  ser\-ilely. 

2.  t  With  reverence  for  the  dead.  Shak. 

OB-SE'aUl-OrS-NESS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing obsequious ;  obedience ;  compliance.  Bacon. 
2.  A  fawning  or  cringing ;  servility.      South. 
Syn.  —  See  Obedience. 

\  6B'Sg-Q.UY  (5b'ee-kwe),  n.  [L.  obsequium,  com- 
plaisance. —  See  OBSEariES.] 

1.  Obsequiousness  ;  compliance.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  Funeral  ceremony.  Milton. 

fOB'Sg-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  obsero^  obseratus.]  To 
lock  up  ;  to  shut  in.  Cocheram.. 

OB-fERV'A-BLE  (ob-zgrv'9-bl),  a.  [L.  observabi- 
lis ;  It.  osservahiie ;  Fr.  observable?] 

1,  That  may  be  observed  or  noticed. 

2.  Worthy  of  notice  ;  remarkable  ;  noticeable. 

And  here  was  an  end  of  all  the  troubles  of  this  k[Dg  [John]; 
in  whom  it  is  obtwrrable  that.  loving  his  case  so  well  as  lie  did. 
he  should  run  voluntarily  into  such  troubles,  eupecially  at 
home,  upon  so  small  occasions  as  he  did.  BaJcer. 

OB-§ERV'A-BLE-XESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
observable.  Scott. 

OB-ljERV'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  ob- 
servation or  note ;  remarkably.  Browne. 

OB-§feRV'ANCE  (ob-zSrv'^ns),  n.  (X.  obaertantla ; 
It.  osservanza ;  Sp,  observancia ;  Fr.  observance.] 

1.  The  act  of  observing  or  keeping,  as  a  rule, 
rite,  or  law,  by  the  performance  of  the  outward 
ceremonies  which  it  enjoins  :  —  ceremony ;  rite. 

But  to  my  mind.  — though  I  am  native  here. 

And  to  the  manner  born,  —  it  is  a  custom 

More  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.    Shak.  '■ 

2.  Rule  of  practice.  Shak. 

3.  Observation  ;  attention,     [r.]  Hak. 

4.  Obedient  regard ;  respectful  attention. 

Having  had  sach  experience  of  his  fidelity  and  observance 
abroad,  he  found  himself  engaged  in  honor  to  support  him. 
«  ™       ^  Wotlon. 

aya.  —  See  Observation. 

tOB-§ERV'AN-CV,  •«.     Observance.  Shak. 

OB-^ER-vAj^'DA,  n. pi.  [L.]  Things  to  be  ob- 
served. 

OB-§ERV'AXT,  «.  [L.  observoy  observans,  to  ob- 
serve.] 

1.  Attentive  ;  watchful ;  mindful ;  taking  no- 
tice ;  heedful.  "Observant  spectators."  Raleigh. 

Wandering  from  clime  to  clime  ohservaTtt  strayed. 
Their  manners  noted  and  their  states  surveyed.      Pope. 

2.  Obedient;  attentive;  —  with  q/". 

"We  are  told  how  observant  Alexander  was  0/  his  master 
Aristotle.  Digby. 

Syn. — See  Mindful. 
QB-§ERV'ANT,  n.  1.  f  A  slavish  attendant.  Shak. 

2.  An  observer.  Hooker. 

3.  pi.   {Eccl.  Hist.)   A  branch  of  the  Fran- 
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ciscan  order,  who  professed  a  strict  observance 

of  rules.  Brande. 

OB-SERV'ANT-LY,  od.    In  an  observant  manner  ; 

with  observation ;  attentively.  Wriglit. 

5B-§5R-VA'TI0X,  n.  [L.  observatio  ;  It.  osserva- 
zione;  S^.observacion;  Tr.  obsertatioii.] 

1.  The  act  of  observing,  noting,  or  remark- 
ing; attention  to  objects  or  facts  ;  notice. 

Observation  is  better  characterized  by  Sir  John  Herschel  as 
passive  experience.  Flemtng. 

Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
1*11  wipe  away  all  trivial,  fond  records. 
All  sawfiof  books,  all  forms,  eWyreBsurki  past, 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there.  ShaJj. 

2.  Notion  gained  by  observing ;  note ;  re- 
mark ;  animadversion. 

In  my  small  obs>ervatiorut  of  mankind,  I  have  ever  found 
that  such  as  are  not  rather  too  full  of  spirit  when  they  are 
young,  degenerate  to  dulness  in  their  age.  Dryden. 

3.  Observance ;  a  keeping,  as  of  a  rite.  "  The 
true  observation  of  the  Sabbath."    [r.]    Barnes. 

4.  Remark  made  in  speaking  or  in  \vriting. 

He  made  some  very  excellent  oftserra/iOTis.  Ogilvie. 

5.  {Astron.  &  Xav.')  The  act  of  measuring, 
with  some  instrument  proper  for  the  purpose, 
the  angular  distance,  altitude,  &c.,  of  the  san, 
moon,  or  other  celestial  body. 

Working  an  observation,  (JVav.)  the  process  of  deter- 
mining the  latitude  or  longitude  by  calculation,  from 
an  observation  taken  with  an  instrument,  of  the  alti- 
tude or  relative  position  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Syn. —  Ohaerration  is  the  act  of  observinc  objects 
with  a  view  of  makiuc  some  use  of  the  observations  ; 
observance  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  religious  or  moral 
duty.  The  observations  of  astronomers  j  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday.  The  organ  of  observation  is  the  eye  ; 
of  experiment,  tlie  hand.  Obserrations  in  astronomy, 
or  on  the  heavens;  experiments  in  chemistn,-,  philoso- 
piiy,  or  anatomy.  Experiments  are  preceded  and  ac- 
companied by  observation.  —  See  Remark. 

6B-.^5R-VA'TI0X-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  imply- 
ing, observation  ;   observant.  J.  Taylor. 

OB-§ERV' A-TI VE,  a.  That  observes ;  observing ; 
watchful ;  attentive.  iV".  Brit.  Rev. 

OB'§gR-VA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  observes;  a 
watcher  ;  a  remarker  ;  an  observer.        Dryden. 

0B-§ERV'A-T0-RY,  n.  [It.  osseriatorio ;  Sp.  ob- 
servatorio ;  Fr.  observatoire.]  A  building  ex- 
pressly set  apart  for  the  conduct  of  observations 
concerning  any  great  class  or  series  of  natural 
phenomena.  Nichol. 

J8S=-  Observatories  are  of  three  binds,  —  astronomi- 
cal, magnetical,  and  meteorological. 

OB-^ERVE'  (ob-zerv'),  v.  a.  [L.  observo  ;  06,  used 
intensively,  and  servo,  to  heed,  to  keep ;  It.  os- 
servare ;  Sp.  observar ;  Fr.  observer.']  \i.  ob- 
served ;  pp.  OBSERVIXG,  OBSERVED.] 

1.  To  see  or  behold  with  purpose  or  atten- 
tion ;  to  take  note  of;  to  notice  ;  to  remark ;  to 
watch ;  to  regard  attentively. 

As  when,  by  night,  the  glass 

Of  Galileo,  lees  asBured.  obi^irves 

Imagined  lands  and  re^ons  in  the  moon.  Milton. 

It  was  our  occupation  to  dbsr^rte 
Such  objects  as  the  waves  had  tossed  ashore.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  regard,  keep,  or  practise  religiously  or 
strictly ;  to  fulfil. 

A  night  to  be  much  observed  unto  the  Lord  for  bringing 
them  out  of  Egypt.  £!x.  xii.  42. 

3.  To  utter  as  a  thing  to  be  noted.        Smart. 

4.  To  obey  ;  to  follow.  Johnson. 
Syn.  — See  Behold,  Remark,  See. 

OB-§ERVE',  V.  n.     1.  To  be  attentive.  Watts. 

2.  To  make  a  remark.  Pope. 

OB-§ERV'J5R,  n.      One  who  observes  ;    one  who 

watches  or  regards  attentively ;  a  close  remarker. 

OB-SERV'JNG,  p.  a.  Making  observation  ;  watch- 
ful ;  attentive. 

OB-§ERV'lNG-LY«  ad.  In  an  observing  manner ; 
attentively  ;  carefully.  Shak. 

OB-SESS',  V.  a.  [L.  obaid^o,  obsessus.]  To  be- 
siege ;  to  compass  about.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

OB-SES'SIQN  (ob~s6sh'un),  n.  [L.  obsessio;  It. 
ossessione  ;  Sp.  obsesion  ;  Fr.  obsession.] 

1.  The  act  of  besieging.  Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  a  person  vexed  or  besieged 
by  an  evil  spirit,  —  differing  from  demoniacal 
possession  in  the  patient's  being  attacked  from 
without  and  not  from  within.  Brande. 

The  devil  [ia]  best  able  to  work  upon  them  [melancholy 
persons^,  but  whether  by  obsession  or  posBeseion  I  will  not 
determme.  Burton. 


OBSTETRICS 

OB-SiD'[-AN,  n.  (3/m.)  A  volcanic  product,  or 
species  of  lava,  resembling  common  green  bot- 
tle glass,  almost  black  in  large  masses,  but 
semi-transparent  in  thin  fragments ;  —  so  called, 
according  to  Pliny,  from  a  person  named  Obsid- 
iiis,  who  first  found  it  in  Ethiopia.       Eng.  Cyc. 

OB-SiD'l-O-XAL  [ob-sid'e-D-nal,  P.  Ja.  UV. ;  ob- 
sid'yun-al,  N.  K.  Sm. ;  ob-6id'e-o-n?l  or  ob-sid'je- 
o-n^l,  IF.],  a.  [L.  obsidionalis  ;  obsidio,  a  siege ; 
It,  ossidioaale ;  Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  obsidional.]  Relating 
or  belonging  to  a  siege.  Sherwood. 

0/j^irhonal  coins,  (J^umismatics.)  coins  struck  in  be- 
sieged places,  to  supply  the  place  of  current  money.  — 
Obsidional  crown,  {Roman  Jint.)  a  crown  granted  by 
the  state  to  the  general  who  raised  the  siege  of  a  belea- 
guered place.  It  was  made  of  the  grass  growing  on 
the  rampart.  Brande. 

pB-Sl9-lL-LA'TigN,  n.  [L.  ob,  intensive,  and 
sigilla,  a  seal.]     Act  of  sealing  up.      Maunder. 

OB-SIG'XATE,  V.  a.  [L.  obsignOj  obsignatus.] 
To  ratify ;  to  seal  up.     [a.]  Barrow. 

6B-SIG-XA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  obsignatio.]  The  act 
of  sealing;  ratification  by  sealing;  confinna- 
tion.     [r.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

OB-sIg'NA-TO-RY,  a.  Ratifying.  **  Merely  06- 
signatory  signs."  Dr.  \Vard. 

OB-SO-LES'C^XCE,  n.  The  state  of  becoming 
obsolete,  or  being  obsolescent.  Smart. 

OB-SO-LES'C^NT,  a.  [L.  obsolesco,  obsolescens, 
to  fall  into  disuse.]  Becoming  obsolete;  going 
out  of  use. 

All  the  words  compounded  of  "here"  and  a  preposition 
are  obsolete  or  obsoZescent.  Johnson. 

II  OB'SO-LETE  [ob'so-Iet,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr. ;  ob'so-let,  S.  P.],  a.  [L.  obsolesco,  ob'sole- 
tits,  to  fall  into  disuse.] 

1.  "Worn  out  of  use  ;  fallen  into  desuetude  ; 
antiquated ;  disused  ;  unfashionable. 

From  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Donne,  and  about  a  score  more  of  our  authors  of  this 
Eeriod.  might  probably  be  collected  two  or  three  thousand 
.atin  derivatives,  which  have  since  become  c^olete.  liogern. 
And  Echo  leams  politely  to  repeat 
The  praise  of  names  for  ages  obsolete.  Cotvper. 

^B^  Dryden,  who  was  bom  in  1631,  thus  speaks  of 
Spenser,  who  died  in  J599  :  ■*  Notwithstanding  liis 
obsolete  language,  he  is  still  intelligible." 

2,  (Xaf.  Hist.)  Partially  indistinct ;  not  well 
defined ;  not  fully  developed,  as  the  striae  on 
certain  shells.  Maunder. 

Syn.  —  See  Axcient,  Old, 

II  6b'SO-LETE-N]5;SS,  a.  The  state  of  being  ob- 
solete or  out  of  use.  Johnson. 

OB'STA-CLE  (6b'st9-kl),  71.  [L.  gbstaeulum;  obsto, 
to  oppose  ;  ob,  against,  and  sto,  to  stand ;  It. 
ostacolo  ;  Sp.  obstaculo  ;  Fr.  obstacle.]  Some- 
thing standing  in  the  way  or  hindering;  hin- 
derance  ;  obstruction ;  difficulty ;  impediment. 

Disparity  in  age  seema  a  CTeater  obstacle  to  an  intimate 
friendship  than  iuequality  of  fortune.  Collier. 

Syn.  —  See  Impedijient. 

t  6b'STA-CLE-NESS,  n.     Obstinacy.  Udal. 

t  OB'STAN-CY,  n.  [L.  obstantia.]  Obstruction  ; 
a  hinderance  ;  obstacle.  B.  Jonson. 

OB'STA  PRm~CiP'l-is.  [L.]  Withstand  the 
beginnings- 

OB-STET'EIC,         ;„.     [L.  oJsiein^,  a  midwife  ; 

OB-STET'RJ-CAL,  '  U.  ostetrieo;^!.  obstetriqne.'] 

Relating  to  midwifery  or  obstetrics.  Dungbscm. 

OB-STET'EJ-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  obstetrico,  obstetri- 
catns  ;  It.  ostetricare.']  To  assist  as  a  midwife. 
[b.]  Watefbouse. 

OB-ST£t'EI-CATE,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  office  of 
a  midwife.    "'Satnre  does  obstetncate.*'  Evelyn. 

pB-STET-E!-CA'TION,   ».      The  office  of  a  mid- 
'  wife  ;  midwifery,     [b..]  JBp.  Hall. 

OB-STp-TRt"CIAN  (Sb-ste-trish'jn),  n.  One  who 
practises  obstetrics  j  a  man-midwife ;  a  midmfe  ; 
an  accoucheur.  Dr.  Blundel. 

OB-ST5-TEI"CIOUS  (ob-ste-trlsh'uB),  u..  [L.  obste- 
tricitis.]     Obstetric,     [e.]  Cudworth, 

OB-STET'E!CS,  n.  pi.  (Med.)  The  art  or  the 
science  of  delivering  women  in  childbirth;  mid- 
wifery; tocology.  Dunglison. 
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OBVIOUS 


OB-gTET'RI-CY,  n.     Obstetrics,    [ii.]  Dunglison. 

6b'ST!-NA-CY,   n.      [L.   obstinatio;    obstino,   to 

?ersist  in  ;  obsto,  to  stand  before  or  against ; 
t.  ostinazione  ;  Sp.  obstinacion ;  Fr.  obatina- 
Hon.']  The  quality  of  .being  obstinate  ;  stub- 
bornness ;  contumacy ;  pertinacity  ;  persistency. 

Obstinacy  is  on  affection  immovable,  fixed  to  will,  aban- 
doning reason,  wbicli  is  engendered  of  pride;  tliat  is  to  say, 
when  a  man  esteemeth  so  mucli  himself  above  any  other  that 
he  reputetlt  his  own  wit  only  to  be  in  perfection,  and  eon- 
temneth  all  other  counsel.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Syn. —  Obstinacy  is  a  pertinacious  attachment  to 
one's  own  course  or  way  of  acting  j  pertinacity  is  an 
intensive  and  unreasonable  degree  of  tenacity  ;  contu- 
macy^ resistance  to  authority  j  stuhbornness,  resistance 
to,  or  disinclination  to  receive,  aiivice.  A  contuma- 
cious soldier  or  servant ;  an  oftstinate  sovereign,  ruler, 
or  person  ;  a  stubborn  people  or  child  j  a  stubborn  or 
hcadstrontr  temper  ;  a  perverse  disposition  ;  aninfiex- 
ible  purpose  J  Si  pertinacious  adlterence  to  opinion;  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  prejudice.  —  See  Contumacy. 

OB'STI-NATE,  a.  [L.  obstinatus ;  It.  ostinato  ; 
Sp.  obstinado  ;  Fr.  obstine.]  Stubborn  ;  contu- 
macious ;  inflexible  ;  perverse  ;  pertinacious ; 
headstrong  ;  persistent ;  self-willed. 

So  war  both  sides  with  ohsfinnte  despite, 

"With  like  revenge;  and  neither  party  bowed.       Daniel. 

6b'STI-N.\TE-LY,  ad.  In  an  obstinate  manner  ; 
stubbornly  ;  inflexibly  ;  perversely.        Dryden. 

OB'STJ-NATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ob- 
^inate ;  stubbornness ;  obstinacy.       Bp.  Hall. 

OB-STJ-PA'TIQN",  «.  [L.  obstipo,  obstipatus,  to 
lean  to  one  side.] 

1.  The  act  of  stopping  up  any  passage.  Bailey. 

2.  (Med.)  Costiveness ;  tenesmus.  Dunglison. 

OB-STREP'pB-OUS,  a.  [L.  obstreperus  ;  obstrepo, 
to  clamor  at.]  Loud  ;  clamorous  ;  noisy  ;  tur- 
bulent; vociferous. 

There  are  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call. 
Would  shrink  to  hear  the  obntrcperous  trump  of  fame. 

Supremely  blest  if  to  their  portion  fall 
Health,  competence,  and  peace.  Jlaattie. 

OB-STREP'ER-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  obstreperous 
manner;  loudly;  clamorously;  noisily.  >7bA>iso«. 

OB-STREP'ipR-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing obstreperous  ;  loudness  ;  clamor  ;  noise. 

OB-STRIC'TION,  n.  [L.  obstringo,  obstrictus,  to 
bind.]  Act  of  binding  ;  obligation ;  bond.  Milton. 

OB-STRUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  obstruo,  obstructiis  %  It. 
ostmire;  Sp.  obstrmr;  Fr.  obsfruer.']  [^.  ob- 
structed ;  pp.  OBSTRUCTINO,  OBSTRUCTED.] 

1.  To  bloclc  or  stop  up  ;  to  close  ;  to  bar. 

In  their  passage  through  the  glands  in  the  lunga,  they  ob- 
struct and  swell  them  with  little  tumors.  lilackmore. 

2.  To  be  in  the  way  of ;  to  prevent ;  to  im- 
pede ;  to  oppose  ;  to  retard ;  to  hinder. 

No  cloud  interposed. 
Or  star,  to  obstruct  his  sight.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Hinder. 

OB-STE,UCT'5R,  «.  One  who  obstructs  or  hin- 
ders ;  a  hinderer.  Whitlock. 

0B-STR(JC'TI0N,  n.  [L.  obstructio ;  It.  oslru- 
zione  ;  Sp.  obstruccion  ;  Fr.  obstruction.^ 

1.  Act  of  obstructing,  or  state  of  being  ob- 
structed. 

2.  That  which  obstructs  ;  hinderance ;  diffi- 
culty ;  obstacle;  impediment;  barrier. 

In  his  winter  quarters,  the  king  expected  to  meet  with  all 
the  obstructions  and  difficulties  his  enraged  enemies  could  lay 
in  his  way.  Clarendon. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  having  the  ani- 
mal functions  stopped  or  rendered  motionless. 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where. 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Impediment. 

OB-STROc'TJVE,  a.  [It.  ostruttivo  ;  Sp.  obstruc- 
tive ;  Fr.  obstriictif.']  That  obstructs  ;  causing 
obstruction ;  hindering. 

The  North,  impetuous,  rides  upon  the  clouds. 
Dispensing  round  the  heavens  obstructive  gloom.    Glover. 

OB-STRUC'TjVE,  n.  Something  that  obstructs; 
an  obstruction  ;  impediment,  Hammond. 

OB-STBUC'TIVE-LY,  ad.   By  way  of  obstruction. 

6b'STRU-5NT,  a.  [L.  obstruo,  obstrtiens,  to  pile 
before  or  against :  ob,  against,  and  .struo,  to 
pile  up ;  It.  ostruente.]  Obstructing ;  hindering  ; 
blocking  up.  Johnson. 

Ob'STRU-PNT,  n.  That  which  obstructs  or  blocks 
up ;  an  obstruction.  Smart. 


f  OB-STU-P5-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  obstupefacio,  ob- 
stupefactus,  to  stupety.]    Stupefaction.    Bailey. 

t  OB-STfj-PE-FAO'TjVE,  a.     Stupefying.    Abbot. 

OB-TAIN'  (ob-tan'),  V.  a.  [L.  obtineo  ;  ob,  used 
intensively,  and  teneo,  to  hold  or  keep ;  It.  ot- 
tenere ;  Sp.  obtener;  Fr.  obtenir.']  [i.  obtained  ; 

pp.  OBTAINING,  OBTAINED.] 

1.  t  J-'o  keep ;  to  hold;  to  have  in  possession. 

His  mother  then  is  mortal,  but  his  sire 

He  who  obtains  the  monarchy  of  heaven.  Milton. 

2.  To  get  possession  of;  to  get ;  to  gain  ;  to 
win  ;  to  acquire  ;  to  procure  ;  to  earn. 

To  love  God,  which  was  a  thing  far  excelling  all  the  cun- 
ning that  is  possible  tbr  us  in  this  life  to  obtain.  Sir  T.  More. 
I  come  with  resolution  to  obtain  a  suit  of  you.       Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Syn.  —  See  Acquire,  Get. 

OB-TAIN',  V.  n.  1.  To  continue  in  use  ;  to  be  es- 
tablished ;  to  subsist  in  nature  or  in  practice. 

The  Theodosian  code,  several  hundred  years  after  Justin- 
ian's time,  did  obtain  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  Baker. 

2.  To  prevail ;  to  succeed,     [r.]  Bacon. 

OB-TAIN' A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  obtained  or  ac- 
quired ;  procurable.  Boyle. 

0B-TAIN'5R,  n.     One  who  obtains.  Johnson. 

OB-TAIN'MeNT,».    The  act  of  obtaining.  Milton. 

0B-TB0T'5D,  a.  [L.  obtego,  obtectus,  to  cover  ;  ob, 
intensive,  and  tego,  to  cover.]     Covered.  Kirby. 

f  OB-TEM'P^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  obtempero,  obtem- 
peratiis.']     To  obey.  Bailey. 

OB-TEND',  V.  a.  [L.  obtendo ;  ob,  against,  and 
^e«(^o  (Gr.rfiVw,  to  stretch  out).]    [i.  obtended  ; 

pp.   OBTENDING,   OBTENDED.] 

1.  To  place  in  opposition ;  to  oppose,    [r.] 

And  for  a  man  obtend  an  empty  cloud.  Dryden. 

2.  fTo  pretend  ;  to  offer  as  a  reason.  Dryden. 

tQB-TEN-5-BRA'TION,  n.  [L.  ob,  used  inten- 
sively, and  tenebrce,  darkness.]  The  act  of 
darkening,  or  the  state  of  being  darkened. 

For  in  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an  obtenebration, 
joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round.  Bacon. 

OB-TEN'SION  (ob-ten'shun),  ti.  The  act  of  ob- 
tending.    [r.]  Johnson. 

OB-TEST',  t!.  OS.  \Jj.  obtestor ;  oS,  used  intensive- 
ly,   and  testor,  to  witness ;    Fr.  obtester.']      [i. 

OBTESTED  ;  pp.  OBTESTI>'G,  OBTESTED.] 

1.  To  call  upon  earnestly  ;  to  beseech ;  to  im- 
plore ;  to  supplicate  ;  to  invoke  ;  to  conjure. 

Obtesting  them  by  all  that  is  sacred  to  reflect  seriously  on 
this  great  trust.  Burnet. 

2.  To  call  upon  to  witness  ;  to  attest,     [r.] 

No  penitential  orisons  arise; 

Nay,  he  obtests  the  justice  of  the  skies.  Savage. 

OB-TEST',  V.  n.     To  protest.  Waterhouse. 

6B-T^S-TA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  obtestatio;  Sp.  obtes- 
taeioH.']  The  act  of  obtesting  ;  solemn  entreaty 
or  injunction  ;  obsecration. 

Let  me  take  up  that  obtestation  of  the  Psalmist,  *'  O  all  ye 
that  love  the  Lord,  hate  the  thing  which  is  sin."       _Bjj.  Halt. 

fOB-TRfC-TA'TION,  K.  [li.  obtrectatio.]  Slan- 
der ;  detraction  ;  calumny.  Barrow. 

tQB-TRi"TION,  H.  [L.  obfritio.']  A  wearing 
away  by  friction.  Maunder. 

QB-TrOde',  v.  a.  [L.  obtrudo  ;  ob,  against,  and 
trudo,  to  thrust.]  [i.  obtruded  ;  pp.  obtrud- 
ing, OBTRUDED,]  To  thrust  against  or  into ; 
to  offer  with  importunity ;  to  offer  when  not 
wanted ;  to  intrude. 

The  objects  of  our  senses  obtrude  their  particular  ideas 
upon  our  niinds,  whether  we  will  orno.  Locke. 

Syu.  —  See  Intrude. 

OB-TRtjD'JlR,  n.    One  who  obtrudes.  Boyle. 

OB-TRUN'CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  obtrunco,  obtruncatus.] 
To  deprive  of  a  limb  ;  to  lop  ;  to  maim.  Cockeram. 

6B-TRUN-CA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  obtruncatio.]  The 
act  of  lopping  or  cutting,     [r.]  Cockeram. 

0B-TRU'§I0N  (ob-tril'zhun),  n.     [L.  obfrusio.'] 

1.  Act  of  obtruding;  intrusion.  Ki?ig  Charles. 

2.  That  which  is  obtruded.  Milton. 

pB-TRtf'§ION-IST,  n.  One  who  obtrudes,  or  who 
favors  obtrusion.  Gent.  Mag. 

OB-TRtJ'SIVE,  a.    Inclined  to  obtrude ;  intrusive. 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired. 
The  more  desirable.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Officious. 


OB-TRC'SJVE-LY,  ad.    In  an  obtrusive  manner. 

(3B-TUND',  V.  a.  [h.  obtundo ;  ob,  against,  and 
tundo,  to  beat ;  It.  obtundai'e ;  Fr.  obtmidre.']    \i. 

OBTUNDED  ;    pp.  OBTUNDING,  OETUNDED.]      To 

make  blunt;  to  blunt;    to  dull;    to  quell;  to 
deaden. 

If  by  any  accident  an  opprobrious  clamor  reaches  their  ears 
flattery  is  always  at  hand  to  pour  in  her  opiates,  to  quiet  con- 
viction and  obtund  remorse.  Jiatnbler. 

OB-TtTN'DpNT,  n.  {Med.)  A  mucilaginous,  oily, 
or  other  bland  medicine,  supposed  to  sheathe 
parts  from  acrimony,  and  to  blunt  that  of  cer- 
tain morbid  secretions.  Brande. 

tOB-TU-EA'TION,  n.  [L.  obturo,  obturatus,  to 
stop  up.]  The  act  of  stopping  up  any  thing  by 
smearing  something  over  it.  Cotgrave. 

fiB'TU-RA-TOE,   n.     (Anat.)  The  name   of  two 

muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  of  a  nerve.      Hoblyn. 

flSp  "  The  obturator  muscles  .serve  to  move  the 

thigh  backwards,  and  to  roll  It  upon  its  axis."  Hoblyn. 

OB-TUS-AN'GU-LAR  (ob-tus-ang'gu-ljr),  a.  Hav- 
ing an  obtuse  angle,  or  an  angle  larger  than  a 
right  angle ;  obtuse-angled.  Johnson. 

OB-TUSE',  a.  [L.  obtundo,  obtusus,  to  blunt ;  It. 
ottuso  ;  Sp.  obtuso  ;  Fr.  obtus.'] 

1.  That  is  blunted ;  not  pointed  or  acute. 

2.  Dull ;  stupid ;  wanting  quick  sensibility. 

Thy  senses  then. 
Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego.  Milton. 

3.  Obscure  ;  dull ;  as,  "  An  obtuse  sound." 
An  obtuse  an^le,  ( Oeom.)  an  angle  larger  than  a  right 

angle,  or  one  containing  more  tlian  90  degrees. 

6b-TUSE-AN'GLED  (-gld),  a.  Having  an  obtuse 
angle ;  obtus-angular.  Chambers. 

Obtuse-angled  triangle,  a  triangle  having  an  obtuse 
angle. 

OB-TUSE'LY,  ad.     In  an  obtuse  manner ;  dully. 

OB-TUSE'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  obtuse  ; 
bluntness; — dulness  ;  stupidity.  Johnson. 

OB-TU'§ION  (qb-tu'Ehun),  ».  [L.  obtusio.l  The 
act  or  the  state  of  being  obtuse ;  dulness.  "  Ob- 
tusion of  the  senses."  Harvey. 

pB-TU'SJ-TY,  10.   Obtuseness  ;  dulness.  Qu.  Rev. 

OB-UM'BRANT,  a.  (Ent.)  Overhanging  the  meta- 
thorax ;  —  applied  to  the  scutum.  Maunder. 

OB-UiM'BRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  obumbro,  obumbratus.'] 
To  shade  ;  to  adumbrate  ;  to  cloud.  [R.]  Howell. 

OB-UM-BRA'TION,  n.  [L.  obumbratio.]  Act  of 
shading ;  adumbration,     [r.]  More. 

OB-tJN'COyS  (ob-iing'kus,  82),  a.  [L.  obuncus.] 
Very  crooked;  hooked.  Maunder. 

t  OB-VEN'TIQN,  n.  [L.  obventio.']  Income  ; 
revenue  ;  —  casual  benefit.  Spenser. 

fOB-VER'SANT,  a.  [L.  obversor,  obversans,  to  be 
conversant.]    Conversant ;  familiar.         Bacon. 

OB'VERSE,  n.  {Numismatics.)  The  side  of  a 
c(5in  or  medal  which  has  the  face  or  head  upon 
it,  the  other  side  being  the  reverse.     Hamilton. 

OB-VERSE',  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the  smaller  end 
•turned  to  the  stock,  as  some  leaves.  Smith. 

OB-VERSE'LY,  ad.     In  an  obverse  manner.  Hill. 

OB-VERT',  V.  a.  [L.  obverto ;  ob,  towards,  and 
verto,  to  turn.]  \i.  obverted  ;  pp.  obverting, 
OBVERTED.l  To  turn  towards ;  to  place  oppo- 
site. "  The  leaf  . . .  obverted  to  the  light."  Boyle. 

6b' VI-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  obvio ;  ob,  against,  and  via, 
the  way ;  It.  ovviare ;    Sp.  obviar ;   Fr.  obV'ier.\ 

[i.  OBVIATED  ;  pp.  OBVIATING,  OBVIATED.]    To 

meet  in  the  way  ;  to  prevent  by  interception; 
to  remove  in  the  outset ;  to  preclude. 

To  lay  down  every  thing  in  its  full  light,  so  as  to  obviate 
all  exceptions  .  .  .  would  carry  me  out  too  far.  Boyle. 

OB-VI-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  obviating.      Scott. 

6b'VI-0US,  a.     [L.  obvitcs ;  It.  obvio  ;  Sp.  obvio.l 

1.  Opposed  in  front ;  meeting  in  front. 

I  to  the  evil  turn 
My  obvious  breast.  Milton. 

2.  Open  ;  exposed ;  subject ;  liable.  "  Ob- 
vious to  dispute."  Milton. 

3.  Plain;  evident  ;  apparent;  visible;  per- 
ceptible ;  clear ;  manifest ;  patent ;  distinct ; 
palpable. 

What  obvious  truths  the  wisest  hands  may  missl   Cowper. 
Syn.  —  See  Apparent,  Evident,  Clear. 
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6b'VI-OUS-LY,  ad.     In  an  obvious  manner ;  evi- 
dently ;  clearly  ;  plainly  ;  manifestly.      Selden. 

5B'VI-0rS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  obvious 
or  evident ;  plainness  ;  clearness.  Boyle. 

OB'VO-LUTE,  a.    {Bot.)  Alternately  overlapping, 
as  the  margins  of  leaves  in  a  bud.  Gray. 

Ob'VO-LUT-jRD,  a.     {Bot.)  Obvolute.        WrigH. 

6c,  n.    An  arrow  used  by  the  Turks.  Crahb. 

6C'CA-MY,  n,    [Corruption  oi  alchemy.  Skinner.'] 
A  compound  metal  m.eant  to  imitate  silver. ^'^ee^c. 


That  may  be   occa- 
Barrow. 


pC-CA'^ION  (ok-ka'zhun),  n.  [L.  occasio  ;  ob,  in 
the  way,*  and  cado,  to  fall;  It.  occasioned  Sp. 
ocasion ;  Fr.  occasion,'] 

X.  An  occurrence  ;  casualty ;  incident. 

The  laws  of  Christ  we  find  rather  mentioned  by  occasion 
iuthe  writings  of  the  Apostles.  Hooker. 

2.  Opportunity;  a  particular  time,  favorable 
or  unfavorable  ;  concurrence. 

Samson  sought  occasion  against  the  Philistines.    Judg.  xiv.  4, 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me, 
And  spur  my  dull  revengel  Shak. 

3.  Accidental  cause  ;  that  which  gives  rise  to 
something  else. 

Have  you  ever  heard  what  was  the  occasion  and  first  be- 
ginning of  this  custom?  Spenser. 

4.  Casual  exigency ;  necessity;  need, 

God  hath  put  ua  into  an  imperfect  state,  where  we  have 
perpetual  occasion  of  each  other's  assistance.  Swift. 

Syn. —  An  eventful  occurrence  is  an  occasion  \  a 
propitious  occurrence^  an  opportunitij.  An  occurrence 
or  incident  is  accidental  or  unexpected  ;  an  occasion 
presents  itself;  an  opportunity  is  desired.  We  do 
things  as  opportunity  offers,  occasion  requires,  or  neces- 
sity compels.  An  unexpected  occurrence;  a  special 
occasion  ;  a  favorable  opportunity  ;  a  convenient  sea- 
son ;  an  unavoidable  exigency  ;  a  pressing  necessity; 
a  time  oSneed.  —  See  Case. 

OC-CA'^ION  (ok-ka'zhun),  v.  a.     [i.  OCCASIONED  ; 

*  pp.  OCCASIONIXG,  OCCASIONED.] 

1.  To  cause  incidentally;  to  give  rise  to  ;  to 
be  the  cause  of;  to  bring  about;  to  produce. 

Tliat  a  reproof  be  not  continued  or  repeated  after  auiend- 
ment  of  that  which  occasioned  the  reproof.  South. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  reason  or  motive  ;  to 
influence;  to  induce;  to  move;  to  persuade. 

If  we  inquire  what  it  is  that  occasions  men  to  make  sev- 
eral combinations  of  simple  ideas  into  distinct  modes,  and 
neglect  others  which  have  as  much  an  aptness  to  he  com- 
bined, we  shall  find  the  reason  to  be  the  end  of  language. 

Locke. 

t  OC-CA'§ION-A-BLE, 
sioned. 

OC-CA'§ION-AL  (ok-ka'zhun-?il),  a.  [It.  occasio- 
jiale;  Sp.  ocasional ;  Fr.  occasionnel.] 

1.  Happening  by  accident ;  incidental ;  cas- 
ual;  accidental;  as,  "  Occasional  reflections." 

2.  That  occasions ;  acting  as  a  cause.  "  The 
ground  or  occasional  original  hereof."  Browne. 

3.  Produced  on  some  special  occasion. 

Those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all. 

Nor  first  intended  but  occasional.  Vryden. 

Occasional  causes^  {Met.)  a  phrase  employed  by  the 
Cartesians  to  explain  the  mode  of  communicating  be- 
tween mind  and  matter.  Fleming. 

ij^"The  Cartesians  held  that  the  will  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  action  of  the  body,  but  that,  whenever 
the  will  required  a  motion,  God  caused  the  body  to 
move  in  the  required  direction."    Brande. 

Syn. —  An  occasional  discourse;  an  incidental  re- 
mark ;  a  casual  occurrence  or  expense  ;  an  accidental 
circumstance.  Acta  of  charity  may  be  occasional,  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  casual. 

OC-CA'§10N-AL-I§M,  n.  {Met.)  The  system  of 
occasional  causes.  —  See  Occasioxal.  Brande. 

OC-CA-§ION-Al'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
occasional.  Qu.  Rev.     Hallam. 

0C-CA'§I0N-AL-LY,  ad.  Incidentally  ;  casually  ; 
accidentally  ;  at  times  ;  now  and  then.    Milton. 

t  pC-CA'§rON-ATE,  V,  a.     To  occasion.        More. 

OC-CA'§rON-?R,  n.    One  who  occasions;  causer. 

OC-CA'SIVE,  a.  [L.  occasivuSy  occasiis,  a  setting.] 
Pertaining  to  the  setting  sun ;  falling ;  descend- 
ing; western.  Wright. 

6C-CJp-CA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  occwcatio.]  Act  of  blind- 
ing or  state  of  being  blind,    [k.]  Bp.  Hall. 

6c'CI-DfiNT,  n.  [L.  occido,  occidens,  to  set,  as 
the  sun  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  occidejite  ;  Fr.  occ/rfcTZ^.]  The 
place  of  the  sun's  setting;  the  west.  "From 
East  to  Occident."  Shak. 


6C-CJ-DENT'AL,  a.     1.    "Western; — opposed  to 

oriental.     *'  Occidental  climates."  Browne. 

2.  {Gem  Sculp.)  Applied  to  precious  stones 

possessing  an  inferior  degree  of  hardness  and 

beauty.  Brande. 

1 00-CID'U-OUS,  a.  [L.  occidum.]  That  goes 
down;  western;  occidental.  Blount. 

OC-CiP'!-TAL,  «..     Pertaining  to  the  occiput. 

OC'CI-pOt,  n.  [L.]  The  back  part  of  the  head, 
formed  by  the  occipital  bone.  Dunglison. 

t  OC-Ci"§ION  (ok-slzh'yn),  n.  [L.  occisio."]  The 
act  of  killing.  Hale. 

OC-CLUDE',  V.  a.  [L.  occluclo,  occludens.]  To 
shut  or  stop  up  ;  to  close,     [ii.]  Browne. 

OC-CLUD'^D,  a.  Shut  up  ;  overlapping.  "This 
occluded  bill  [of  the  parrot]."  Paley. 

OC-CLU'D^NT,  ct.     That  shuts  up.    [r.]     Sterne. 

OC-CLU'D^NT,  n.  Any  thing  that  closes,  or 
shuts  up.     [r.]  Sterne. 

OC-CLUSE',  u,.    [L.  occlitsus.]    Shut  up.     Holder. 

OC-CLU'§ION  (-klQ'zhun),  n.  [L.  occlusio.]  {Med.) 

1.  The  transient  approximation  of  the  edges 
of  a  natural  opening;  a  shutting  up.  "The 
occlusion  of  the  eyelids."  Dunglison. 

2.  Iraperf oration.  Dunglison. 

t  OC-CRUS'TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  o6,  used  intensively, 
and  crusfo,  to  encrust.]  To  harden ;  to  cause 
to  be  obdurate  or  obstinate.  More. 

OC-CULT',  a.  [L.  occulo,  occultus,  to  hide  ;  It.  oc- 
culto ;  Sp.  ocuUo ;  Fr.  occw.^^e.]  Secret ;  hidden ; 
concealed  ;  unknown ;  latent ;  abstruse. 

The  Aristotelians  give  the  name  of  occult  qualities  not  to 
manifest  qualities,  but  to  such  qualities  only  as  they  supposed 
to  lie  hid  in  bodies,  and  to  be  the  unknowu  causes  of  mani- 
fest effects.  Newton. 

Occult  sciences,  the  imaginary  sciences  of  the  middle 
ages, — ■magic,  alchemj',  astrology,  especially  the  for- 
mer. Brande.  —  Occult  line,  (Geom.)  a  dry  or  obscure 
line,  which  is  drawn  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  figure  or  problem,  but  whicli  is  not  in- 
tended to  appear  after  the  plan  is  finished.  .4.  Jamieson. 

Syn.  —  See  Secret. 

OC-CUL-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  occultatio  ;  It.  occulta- 
zione ;  Sp.  ocultacion  ;  Fr.  occultation.]  {Astron.) 
The  eclipsing  of  one  heavenly  body  by  another, 
je^  "  It  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  eclipses 
of  stars  and  planets  by  the  moon,  during  her  revolu- 
tion about  the  earth."    Hind. 

t  OC-CULT'^.D,  «..  Secret ;  hidden  ;  occult.  Shak. 

OC-CULT'ING,  u.     Occultation. 

The  occultinf/  or  hiding  of  a  star  by  the  moon  is  a  phenom- 
enon identical  in  nature  with  a  solar  eclipse.  Ntchol. 

OC-CULT'N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hid  or 
occult ;  concealedness  ;  secretness.      Johnson. 

6c'cy-PAN-CY,  n.  1.  The  act  of  taking  posses- 
sion ;  occupation  :  — possession.        Warburton. 

2.  {Law.)  The  act  of  taking  possession  of  a 
thing  of  which  there  is  no  owner  :  —  the  right 
acquired  by  taking  such  possession.       Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Occupation. 

OC'CIJ-PANT,  n.  [L.  occupo,  oceupans,  to  occu- 
py ;  It.  occupante  ;  Sp.  ocitpante  ;  Fr.  occupant.l 

1.  One  who  has  the  actual  use  or  possession 
ofathing;  apossessor;  an  occupier.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  {Laio.)  One  who  takes  possession  of  a 
thing  of  which  there  is  no  owner,  or  of  a  thing 
which  has  been  abandoned.  Burrill. 

3.  t  A  prostitute.  —  See  Occupy.      Marston. 

t  OC'CU-PATE,  v.  a.  [L.  occvpo,  occitpatus.']  To 
possess  ;  to  hold ;  to  take ;  to  occupy.      Bacon. 

OC-CIT-PA'TION,  n,  [L.  occupatio  ;  It.  oceupa- 
zione  ;  Sp.  ocupacion  ;  Fr.  occupation.] 

1.  Act  of  occupying  or  taking  possession. 

2.  Use ;  tenure  ;  possession. 

The  house  is  in  the  occupation  of  A  B.  Bouvier. 

3.  The  employment  to  which  a  man  chiefly 
devotes  himself ;  business;  trade;  calling;  vo- 
cation. "  The  occupation  of  a  printer."  Bouvier. 

He  was  of  the  same  craft  with  them,  and  wrought;  for  by 
their  occupation  they  were  tent-makers.  Acts  xviii.  3. 

_4.  {Law.)  The  act  of  putting  a  man  out  of 

his  freehold  in  time  of  war:  —  usurpation  of  a 

franchise.  Burrill. 

Syn. —  Occupation  signifies  possession,  or  the  act 

of  taking  possession  ;  occupancy,  tlie  having  possession. 


.  requireth  a 
Broumc 


— Occupation  is  applied  to  whatever  employs  a  person 
at  the  moment  or  habitually  ;  avocation,to  that  wliicli 
calls  a  person  off  from  liis  common  employment.  Reg- 
ular occupation  ;  constant  cmp/oyment;  important  iusi- 
ness.  The  profession  or  vocation  of  a  clergyman  ;  the 
occupation  of  a  farmer  or  a  meclianic  ;  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter,  mason,  or  shop-keeper;  the  business  of  a 
merchant.  —  See  Business. 

OC-CU-PA'TION-BRlDgE,  n.  {Engineering.)  A 
bridge  carried  over  or  under  a  line  of  railway, 
to  connect  the  parts  of  a  farm  or  estate  severed 
by  the  line.  Simmonds. 

Oc'CU-Pl-pR,  n.    One  who  occupies;  a  possessor. 

Oc'CU-PY,  v.a.  [L.  occupo;  ob  and  capio,  to  lay 
hold;  It.  occupare;  Sp.  ocupar;  Fr.  occuper.] 

[i.   OCCUPIEB  ;  pp.   OCCUPYING,  OCCUPIED.] 

1.  To  take  or  to  have  possession  ;  to  possess  ; 
to  keep  ;  to  hold.  "  Constantly  occupying  the 
same  individual  spot.'*  Blackstone. 

2.  To  take  up ;  to  fill;  to  cover. 

Powder,  being  suddenly  tired  altogether, . 
greater  space  than  before  its  body  occuj/ied. 

3.  To  give  employment  to  ;  to  employ. 

An  archbishop  may  have  cause  to  occujjj/  more  chaplains 
tha,n  SIX.  Act  of  Ben.  VIII. 

4.  To  follow  as  business  or  employment. 

They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occwp;/ their 
business  in  deep  waters.  Fs.  cviL,  Com.  Praper. 

5.  f  To  use;  to  expend;  to  apply.     Holland. 

Upon  ten  thousand  pounds,  diligently  occupied,  they  may 
live  m  great  splendor.  Jo/inson. 

6.  t  To  enjoy  ;  to  know  carnally.  Shak. 
Syn.— See  Hold. 

t  6c'CU-PY,  V.  n.     To  follow  business ;  to  traffic. 

He  called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  them  ten  pounds, 
and  said,  Occupy  till  I  come.  Luke  xix. 

pC-CiJR',  v.n.  [L.  occurro'y  ob,  against,  and 
currOy  to  run ;  It.  occorrere ;  Sp.  ocurrir ;  Fr. 
occurrer.]     \i.  occuered  ;  pp,  occurring,  oc- 

CUllRED.]. 

1.  t  To  meet ;  to  encounter.  "  The  resistance 
of  the  bodies  they  occur  with."  Bentley. 

2.  To  come  or  be  presented  to  the  mind  or 
memory;  to  present  itself ;  to  appear. 

The  mind  should  always  be  ready  to  turn  itself  to  the  va- 
riety of  objects  that  occur,  and  allow  them  as  much  consid- 
eration as  shall  be  thought  fit.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  met  with  ;  to  appear  here  and  there. 

In  Scripture, though  the  word  "heir"  occur,  yet  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  heir  in  our  author's  sense.  Locke. 

4.  t  To  obviate  ;  to  oppose  ;  —  with  to. 

I  must  occur  to  one  specious  objection  against  this  propo- 
sition. Bentlei/. 

5.  To  befall ;  to  happen.  Richardson. 

OC-CUR'RglNCE,  n.  [It.  occorrenza ;  Sp.  ocur- 
rencia ;  Fr.  occurrence."] 

1.  Act  of  occurring  ;  occasional  presentation. 

2.  That  which  occurs  or  happens ;  an  event ; 
a  casualty;  an  incident ;  an  accident. 

In  education,  most  time  is  to  be  bestowed  on  that  which  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  ordinary  course  and  oc- 
cui-rcnccs  of  that  life  the  young  man  is  designed  for.     Locke. 

Syn.  — See  Case,  Event. 

OC-CUR'RgNT,  a.  [L.  occurro,  occurre^is,  to 
meet.]     Incidental  ;  coming  in  the  way.     Ash. 

t  0C-CUR'R5;NT,  n.   An  incident ;  an  occurrence. 

All  the  news  and  accurrents  in  every  particular.      Bacon. 

fOC-CURSE',  fi.     [L.  occursv.s.]     A  meeting. 

A  sudden  accident,  occurse,  or  meeting.  Burton. 

t  OC-CUR'SION,  n.  [L.  occursio.]  A  clash  ;  a 
meeting ;  a  mutual  blow.  Bogle. 

O'CEAN  (o'shan),  n.  [Gr.  uKtavSg  \  L.  oceaii'its  i 
It.  »Sf  Sp.  oceajio  ;  Fr.  ocean. — Probably  from 
Gr.  wKhg,  rapid,  and  rdwjto  flow.  Liddell^  Scott.] 

1.  The  vast  body  of  salt  water  which  surrounds 
the  continents  and  is  the  receptacle  of  their  run- 
ning waters  ;  the  main  ;  the  great  sea. 

,(t®=This  vast  body  of  water  is  divided,  by  geog- 
raphers, into  five  great  basins,  also  called  oceans;  viz., 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  tlie  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Arct  c  Ocean,  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 
The  superficial  extent  of  the  several  great  basins  is  not 
known  with  any  certainty  ;  nor,  indeed,  can  their 
limits  be  exactly  defined.  From  the  nearest  estima- 
tion that  can  be  made  of  the  extent  of  the  continents 
and  principal  islands,  it  is  supposed  that  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  are  covered 
by  water.     Brande. 

Syn.  —  The  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean  ;  the  Baltic 
or  Black  Sea  ;  the  Spanish  Main  (i.  e.  a  part  of  the 
ocean).  —  He  crossed  the  ocean  ;  he  went  to  sea. 
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2.  Any  immense  expanse.  "  Those  boundless 
oceans  of  eternity  and  immensity."  Locke. 

O'CEAN  (6'sh?n),  u.  Relating  to  the  ocean.  Milton. 

O-CE-Jm-'I-DES,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iwawV  (pi.  imtaMi;).'] 
{Grecian  Myth.)  Nymphs  of  the  ocean,  regarded 
as  the  daughters  of  Oceanus.  IK.  Smith. 

d-C^-m'\C  (o-shf-an'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
ocean.     "  The  oceanic  birds."  Cook. 

Oceanic  currents^  certain  progressive  movements  of 
the  water  of  the  ocean,  whose  causes  are  not  fully 
understood.  Of  these  currents,  some  are  constant, 
others  periodical,  others  variable  or  accidental.  JVlchol. 

0'CEAN-STEAM-5R,    » 
navigating  the  ocean. 


A  large   steamer  for 


g-CJSL'LAT-JED  [o-sel'l?-ted,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  o'sel-lat-ed,  K.  Wr.  Wb.'],  a.  [L.  ocellatus ; 
ocellus,  a  little  eye.]  (Zoul.)  Having,  or  re- 
sembling, little  eyes  ;  having  one  spot  of  color 


within  another. 


Maunder, 


0'ce-L6T,».  (Zof!/.)  An 
animal  of  the  feline 
tribe,  smaller  than  the 
ounce,  and  having  a 
skin  most  beautifully 
variegated  ;  Leopardus 
pardalis. 

X^  "  This  animal  is  a 
native    of  Mexico,   Para- 
guay, and  probably  Peru."  Ocelot  ^Leopal■avs pardalis). 
Eng.  Cyc. 

oeH'I-MY,  n.  [Corrupted  from  alchemy.]  A 
mixed  base  metal  ;  occamy.  Johnson. 

g-eHLE'SIS,n.  [Gr.  i'^;".!)!,  a  crowd.]  (Med.)  A 
morbid  condition  induced  by  the  crowding  to- 
gether of  sick  persons  under  one  roof.  Gregory. 

pjeH-LOC'EA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  dx>-oK(ittTia  ;  S^^Xoi,  the 
populace,  and  KpaTeu},  to  govern  ;  It.  oclocrazia; 
Sp.  oclocracia  ;  Fi.  ochlocratie.]  A 'government 
by  the  mob  ;  mobocracy  ;  mob-rule.   Warbtirton, 


OjCH-LO-CRAT'IC, 

6jGH-lo-ceAt'!-cal, 


6jCH-L0-CRAt'{-CAL-LY,  I 
cal  manner. 


a.     Relating  to  an  och- 
locracy. Qu.  Rev. 

In  an  ochlocrati- 
Th.  Walker. 

OjEH-L60'EA-TY,  n.     Ochlocracy.  Downing. 

O'jCHRA,  71..    [Gr.  i!i;^;()a.]    See  OcHKE,  and  Okka. 

O-BHRA'CEOUS  (o-kra'shus,  66),  u.  [It.  ocraceo.] 
Ochreous;  ochrey.  Loudon. 

O'jtlJHRE  (o'ker),  n.  [Gr.  ^;^pa  ;  (lj;(;f)(if,  pale  ;  L. 
ochra ;  It.  ocra  ;  Sp.  ocre  ;  Fr.  ocre.]  {Min.) 
A  native  earthy  mixture  of  silica  and  alumina, 
colored  by  oxide  of  iron,  with  occasionally  a 
little  calcareous  matter  and  magnesia. 

.Kg="  Ochre  varies  in  color  from  a  pale  sandy  yellow 
to  a  brownish  red.  Native  red  ochre  is  commonly 
called  red  chalk.  Ochre  is  of  great  value  in  painting, 
as  it  forms  a  very  durable  pigment.     Fairholt.    Urc. 

O  '€HRE~.3j  n.  ;  pi.  6'^HRE-JZ.  [L.  ochrea,  a 
greave,  a  leggin.]  (J5o^.)  A  union  of  stipules 
round  a  stem.  (h'ay. 

O'jCHRf-ATE,  a.  (Bat.)  Furnished  with  ochrese 
or  stipules  in  the  form  of  sheaths.  Gray. 

O'CHR^l-OUS  (a'kre-iJs),  a.  [It.  ocraceo  ;  Fr. 
ocreux.]  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  resem- 
bling, ochre ;  ochraceous.  Woodward. 

O'jCHRJY  (5'krf),  re.     Ochreous.  Woodward. 


OjGH'RO-ITE,  ». 
rium;  cerite. 


(Min.)  A  silieious  oxide  of  ce- 
Dana. 


o-£;hro-leu'cous,  a. 

HevKos',  white.]     {Bot.) 
dull  cream-color. 


[Gr.   a^pa,   ochre,    and 
Yellowish-white ;    of  a 


Gray. 
Fuller. 


0'CR5-AT-5D,  a.     [L.  ocrea.']    Booted, 

6c'TA-£!H5RD,  n.  [Gr.  oKraxcpSo; ;  Jj.  octachor- 
dos.)  (Mus.)  An  instrument  or  a  system  of 
eight  sounds.  Burney. 

6C'TA-G0N,  n.     [Gr.  ixrii,  eight,  and  yovta,   an 
angle ;  It.  ottagono  ;  Sp.  octagono ; 
Fr.  octogone.] 

1.  (Geotn.)  A  plane  figure  having 
eight  sides  and  eight  angles.  Brande. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  place  having   eight 
sides  or  bastions.  Brande.      octagon. 


OC-TAg'0-nAl,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  octagon; 
having  eight  sides  and  eight  angles.      Johnson. 

OC-TA-HE'DR.\L,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  octahe- 
dron ;  having  eight  sides  or  faces.  Smart. 

6C-TA-HE'DRITE,  n.  {Min.)  An  ore  of  titanium, 
commonly  occurring  in  octahedral  crystals ; 
anatase.  Dana. 

6C-TA-PIE'DR0N,  n.  [Gr.  ^/cnj, 
eight,  and  Upa,  a  base ;  It.  ottae^ 
dro ;  Sp.  octaedro ;  Fr.  octaedre.] 
{Geom.)  A  solid  figure  bounded 
by  eight  triangular  faces.       Davies. 

M  regular  octahedron,  an  octahedron  bounded  by 
eight  equal  and  equilateral  triangles.  Dames. 

OC-TAM'5-ROUS,  o.  [Gr.  o/irii,  eight,  and ^ifpoj, 
a  part.]  {Bot.)  Having  its  parts  in  eights.  Gray. 

OC-TAN'DRI-A,  n.  [Gr.  inrii,  eight,  and  Sivfip,  a 
male.]  {Bdt.)  The  eighth  class  of  plants  in  the 
Linncean  system,  characterized  by  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  with  eight  stamens.  Henslow. 

OC-TAN'DRJ-An,  k.    {Bot.)  Octandrous.    Smnrt. 

OC-TAN'DEOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  eight  stamens ; 
octandrian.  P.  Cyc. 

OC-TAN'GU-LAR,  a.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and  angttlus, 
an  angle  ;  It.  oftangolare ;  Sp.  octangular.'] 
{Geom.)  Having  eight  angles.  Bailey. 

OC-TAN'GO-LAR-NESS,  /(.  The  quality  of  having 
eight  angles.  Bailey. 

OC'TANT,  n.  [L.  octans,  octantis  ;  octo,  eight; 
It.  ottante  ;  Sp.  octante  ;   Fr.  octant^] 

1.  {Geom.)  The  eighth  part  of  a  circle  ;  the 
half  of  a  quadrant.  Davies. 

2.  (Astrol.)  An  aspect,  or  an  intermediate 
position,  as  of  the  moon,  when  she  is  between 
her  syzygies  and  quarters.  Brande. 

3.  {Astron.  &  Nav.)  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  Hadley's  quadrant,  a  form  of  the  quadrant 
in  which  the  arc  is  one  eighth  of  a  circle,  or  45 
degrees.  Nichol. 

pO-TA'NUS,  n.  {Med.)  A  fever  which  returns 
e'Very  eighth  day.  Brande. 

OC'TA-PLA,  n.  [Gr.  6kt6  and  cnrJ.iui,  to  unfold.] 
A  polyglot  Bible  in  eight  languages.         Crabb. 

OC'TAE-CHY,  n.  [Gr.  iJ/crii,  eight,  and  Spxi^,  to 
rule ;  Fr.  bctarchie.]  A  government  by  eight 
persons.  Clarke. 

6C'TA-STYLE,  n.     See  Octostyle.  Clarke. 

OC'TA-TEU€H,  n.  [Gr.  dKrii,  eight,  and  tiu^o!,  a 
work ;  L.  octateucMis  ;  It.  ottateuco  ;  Sp.  octa- 
teuco  ;  Fr.  octateuque.  ]  A  name  for  the  first 
eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament.         Hanmer. 

OCTAVE,  «.  [L.  octaviis;  octo,  eight;  It. ottavo; 
Sp.  octavo  ;  Fr.  octave] 

1.  {Ecel.)  The  eighth  day  after  some  ecclesi- 
astical festival,  the  feast  day  itself  included  :  — 
the  period  intervening  between  any  of  the  high- 
er festivals,  and  the  eighth  day  thereafter,  the 
festival  itself  being  included.      Brande.    Eden. 

2.  A  small  cask  of  wine ;  the  eighth  part  of  a 
pipe.  Simmonds. 

3.  {Mus.)  An  interval  of  seven  diatonic  de- 
grees, or  twelve  semitones  ;  an  eighth ;  as, 
"From  C  to  c  is  an  octave  '* ;  "A  voice  with  a 
compass  of  two  octaves":  —  the  seventh  tone 
above  or  below  another  in  the  diatonic  scale  ;  as, 
"  C  and  its  octaves  "  :  — a  scale  of  eight  tones. 

4£^  The  ratio  of  a  tone  to  its  octave  above  is  9  to  1 ; 
i.  e.  if  the  vibration  of  a  string  of  a  given  length  pro- 
duce the  note  C,  half  the  length  of  the  string  will 
give  its  octave  c.    Dwlgkt. 

OCTAVE,  a.   Consisting  of  eight. 

Boccace  .  . .  particularly,  is  said  to  have  invented  the  oc- 
tave, rhyme,  or  stanza  of  eight  lines.  Dryden. 

OC-TA'V6,  n. ;  pi.  oc-ta'vo§.  A  book  formed  by 
folding  the  sheets  into  eight  leaves  each  ;  — 
commonly  contracted  into  8uo. 

OC-TA'VO,  a.  [L.  octouMS,  the  eighth.]  Having 
eight  leaves  to  a  sheet.  Dibdin, 

OC-TEN'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and  annus,  a 
year.] 

1.  Happening  every  eighth  year.        Johnson. 

2.  Lasting  eight  years.  Johnson. 

6CT[LE,  n.     {Astral.)  Octant.  Johnson. 

pC-TIL'LION,  ■/(.  {Arith.)  According  to  the  Eng- 


lish system  of  numeration,  the  number  produced 
by  involving  a  million  to  the  eighth  power,  rep- 
resented by  a  unit  with  forty-eight  ciphers  an- 
nexed :  —  according  to  the  French  method,  a 
unit  with  twenty-seven  ciphers.  Greenleaf. 

0C-T6'B5R,  n.  [L. ;  octo,  eight;  being  originally 
the  eighth  month  of  the  Roman  year,  reckoning 
from  March  onward ;  —  It.  Ottobre ;  Sp.  Octubre ; 
Fr.  Octobi-e.]    The  tenth  month  of  the  year. 

OC-TO-DEC'J-iMAL,  .i.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and  de- 
cern, ten.]  {Min.)  Applied  to  a  crystal  whose 
prisms  exhibit  eight  faces  in  the  middle  part, 
and  with  the  two  summits,  ten  faces.       Smart. 

SC-TO-DEy'J-MO,  a.  Having  eighteen  leaves  to 
a  sheet ;  —  commonly  contracted  into  18mo. 

Clarke. 

OC-TO-DEC'I-MO,  «.  A  book  in  which  each 
sheet  is  folded  so  as  to  make  eighteen  leaves  or 
thirty-six  pages.  Clarke. 

6c-Tp-DEN'TATE,  a.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and  den- 
tatus,  toothed  ;  dens,  (Gr.  iioiji,  oSovrdi),  a  tooth.] 
Having  eight  teeth.  Smart. 

t  OC-Tp-ED'RJ-CAL,  a.     Octahedral.  Bailey. 

t  OC-TO-E'DRITE,  ».     Octahedrite.  Brande. 

OCTO-FID,  a.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and  Jindo,  to 
cleave.]    Divided  into  eight  parts.  Smart, 

PC-TOG'A-MY,  n.  [Gr.  iKTii,  and  ya/idi,  mar- 
riage.]    The  marrying  of  eight  wives.  Chaucer. 

6c-Tp-pE-NA'RJ-AN,  n.  A  person  who  is  eighty 
years  of  age.  Todd. 

II  pC-TOg'tl-NA-RY,  orOCTO-pp-NA-RY  [ok-toj'- 
e-n?-re,  W.  P.  K.  Sm.. ;  ok'to-je-na-re,  Ja.  C.  Wr. 
Wb.],  a.  [L.  octogenurius ;  It.  ottogenario ;  Sp. 
octogenario ;  Fr.  octogenaire.]  Being  eighty 
years  of  age.  Aubi-ey. 

pc-TOp'E-NA-RY,  n.  1.  An  octogenarian.  J-Kn^'A*. 
2.  An  instrument  -with  eight  strings.  Wright. 

OC'Tp-filLD,  m.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and  A.  S.  gild, 
or  geld,  a  payment.]  {Saxon  Law.)  A  pecun- 
iary compensation,  for  an  injury,  amounting  to 
eight  times  the  value  of  the  thing.  Burrill. 

t  pc-TOG'p-NAL,  a.  [Gr.  durii,  eight,  and  yovla, 
an  angle  ;  L.  octogonos.]     Octagonal.     Jodrell. 

pC-TOp'Y-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  dxrii,  eight,  and  yuvt), 
a  female.]  {Bot.)  Having  eight  pistils.  Loudon. 

6c-Tp-HE'DEpN,  ,<..     Octahedron.  Brande. 

6C-Tp-LOCU-LAR,  a.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and  locu- 
laris,  kept  in  little  boxes  ;  Incics,  a  place.]  (Bot.) 
Having  eight  cells  for  seeds.  Smart. 

6c'Tp-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  octonarius ;  It.  ottonaHo.] 
Of,  or  belonging  to,  the  number  eight.     Bailey. 

OC-TO-NOCU-LAR,  a.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and  ocm- 
lus,  an  eye.]     Having  eight  eyes. 

Spiders  [are]  for  the  most  part  octonocular.  Derham. 

6c-Tp-P£T'A-L0US,  re.  [Gr.  iKTii,  eight,  and 
T!lTa?.ov,  a  petal.]     {Bot.)  Having  eight  petals. 

OCTO-POD,  n.  [Gr.  ixr^,  eight,  and  -nois,  toSSs,  a 
foot ;  It.  ottopodo.]  {Zool.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  eight-armed  cephalopods,  and  also  to  thc^se 
spiders  which  have  eight  legs.  Brande, 

60-Tp-RA'p!-AT-¥D,  re.  [L.  octo,  eight,  and 
Eng.  radiated.]     Having  eight  rays.        Smart. 

6c-TO-SPER'MOyS,  re.  [Gr.  oktw,  eight,  and  trrip- 
jia,  seed.]   {Bot.)  Having  eight  seeds.  Lindley. 

OC'TO-STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  dKrd,  eight,  and  (rrli?.os, 
a  style ;  It.  ottostilo  ;  Sp.  octostilo  ;  Fr.  octo- 
style.]  {Arch.)  A  temple  or  a  portico  having 
eight  columns  in  front. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  famous  Parthenon  at 
Fairholt. 


Athens, 
6C-Tp-SYL-LAB'IC, 
6C-Tp-SYL-LAB'5-CAL, 
OC-TO-SfL'LA-BLE,  n. 


re.    Consisting  of  eight 
syllables.        Ed.  Aev. 

[Gr.  iKTii,  eight,  and 
avXXafiii,  a  syllable  ;  L.  octosyllabus.]  A  word 
composed  of  eight  syllables.  Clarke. 

OC-TO-StL'LA-BLE,  re.     Octosyllabic.    Tyrwhitt. 

OCTROI  (Sk-trw4'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  auctoritas.] 
A  small  fiscal  import  duty  levied  in  French 
towns  on  all  goods  entering  the  gates  or  barriers 
of  the  city.  Simmonds, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAE,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HfilE,  HER; 
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6c'TU-PLE,  a.  [Gr.  6KTai:7.ovi ;  (Jktw,  eight,  and 
an-Aoy?,  onefold ;  L.  octuplus ;  It.  ottuph ;  Sp. 
octuple  ;  Fr.  octuple.]     Eight-fold.  Bailey. 

OC'U-LAR,  fl.  [L.  ocularis;  oculus,  the  eye  ;  It. 
oculare ;  Sp.  ocular ;  Fr.  oculaire-l  Relating 
to,  or  depending  on,  the  eye ;  known  by  the 
eye ;  evident.     "  Ocular  proof."  Shak. 

For  aa  Thomas  was  an  ocular  witn  ess  of  Christ's  death  and 
burial,  no  were  the  other  diBciples  of  his  resurrection,  having 
actually  seen  him  ^ter  he  was  risen.  ISouth. 

Ocular  cone^  (Opt)  the  cone  formed  within  the  eye 
by  a  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  an  object ;  the 
base  of  the  cone  being  on  the  cornea,  the  apex  on  the 
retina.  VungUson. 

6c'y-LAR-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  the  eye.  Bp.  Hall. 

OC'y-LATE,  a.  [L.  oculafus;  oculus,  an  eye.] 
Having  eyes  :  —  knowing  by  the  eye.     Johnson. 

6c'U-LAT-5;d,  a.    Full  of  eyes  or  holes.        Bill. 

6c'y-Ll-FORM,  a.  [L.  oculus,  an  eye,  and  forma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  an  eye.  Smith. 

dC'U-LIST,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  oculista  ;  Fr.  ocuUste.l 
Asurgeon  who  occupies  himself  chiefly  ivith  the 
management  of  diseases  of  the  eye.         Bacon. 

Og-Y-PO'DI-AN,  n.  [Gr.  biKus,  swift,  and  irovg, 
iro&di,  a  foot.]  {Zool)  One  of  a  tribe  of  swift- 
running,  short-tailed  crustaceans.        Eng.  Cyc. 

<5d,  or  OD,  n.  [Gr.  hh6%,  way.]  A  term  applied  by 
Reichenbach  to  the  fancied  force  which  gives 
rise  to  the  phenomena  of  electro-biology,  or 
mesmerism,  and  which  he  imagined  to  be  de- 
veloped by  magnets,  crystals,  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, chemicjil  action,  vital  action,  the  human 
hand,  and  various  other  agents ;  the  odyllic 
force ;  odyle. 

S^'  "Leaving  the  etymological  derivation  to  be 
justified  at  some  other  opportunity,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  propose  the  short  word  od  for  the  force 
which  we  are  engaged  in  examining.  Every  one  will 
admit  it  to  be  desirable  that  a  unlsyllabic  word  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel  should  be  selected  for  an  object 
which  occurs  universally  in  an  infinity  of  complex 
conditions  of  the  material  world,  for  tlie  sake  of  con- 
venient conjunction  in  the  manifold  compound  words. 
...  If,  then,  the  term  od.  shall  be  found  acceptable  in 
general  use  for  the  force  ...  for  which  we  require  and 
seek  a  name,  the  nomenclature  for  all  its  various 
kinds  of  derivation  may  be  easily  formed  by  composi- 
tion, —  avoiding  all  circumlocutions  j  instead  of  say- 
ing, 'the  od  derived  from  crystallization,'  we  may 
name  this  product  crystallod,  that  from  heat,  tkei-mod, 
that  from  electricity, briefly  as  elod,  (romhght, photod, 
and  so  on,  —  magnetod,  chymod,  heliod,  artemod,  tribod, 
and  for  the  material  world  generally,  pantod,  &c." 
Reichenbach. 

6D'A-IitSK,  n.  [Turk,  oda^  a  chamber,  because 
odalisks  are  lodged  in  separate  chambers,  or, 
according  to  others,  because  they  lodge  and  live 
in  common  in  two  large  apartments  called  odas. 
Landais.  —  Fr.  odalisque.']  A  female  slave  em- 
ployed in  domestic  service  about  the  persons  of 
the  wives,  female  relatives,  &c.,  of  the  sultan  ; 

—  also  written  odal^que  and  odaUk.         Byron. 

ODD,  a.  [Ger.  ode,  solitary  ;  Belg.  oed,  ood ;  Sw. 
udduj  odd;  W.  od. — From  owed,  owd.  Tooke.] 

1.  Not  divisible  into  two  equal  numbers  ;  not 
even  ;  uneven  ;  as  the  numbers  3,  5,  7,  &c. 

2.  "Wanting  a  match ;  unmatched ;  as,  "  An 
odd  glove": — having  no  one  associated  or 
united;  left  out  of  a  set,  number,  or  account; 
as,  "  An  odd  volume." 

3.  Exceeding  a  round  number,  or  a  specified 
number ;  not  taken  in  with  others ;  supernu- 
merary; as,  "  Odd  years,  days,  minutes,"  &c. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  odd  years  after  the  earth  was  made, 
it  was  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  Sumet, 

4.  Particular ;  peculiar ;  uncommon ;  strange  ; 
singular ;  eccentric ;  fantastic  ;  whimsical ;  as, 
*'  An  odd  fancy,  opinion,  person,  or  thing." 

5.  Noting  the  only  one. 

For  our  time,  the  odd  man  to  perform  all  things  perfectly, 
whatsoever  lie  doth,  and  to  know  the  way  to  do  them  skil- 
fully, whensoever  he  list,  js,  in  my  poor  opinion,  Joannes 
Sturmius.  Asckam. 

,fi®=  **  Home  Tooke  appears  to  me  to  have  erred  in 
deriving  odd  from  owed.  If  I  say,  '  There  are  three 
pairs  and  one  odd  one,'  the  odd  refers  to  the  single  one, 
and  not  to  the  one  which  is  wanting,  yet  Mr.  Tooke 
refers  it  to  the  latter."    Dr.  Crombie. 

Syn.  —  An  odd  glove  ;  an  odd  or  uneven  number  ; 
an  odd,  eccentric,  or  singular  person  ;  a  strange  or  un- 
common occurrence ;   a  fantastical  or  whimsical  notion. 

—  See  Pakticular. 

ODD'-~FEL-LOW,  ft.     A  member  of  a  charitable 


society  which  affords  assistance  and  relief  to 
distressed  members.  Simmonds. 

ODD'i-TY,  ft.   1-  Singularity  ;  strangeness  ;  —  ap- 
plied both  to  persons  and  to  things.  Todd. 
2.  An  odd  or  singular  person  or  thing.  Smart, 

ODD'-LOOK-ING  (-liik-),  a.  Having  it  singular 
look;  of  unusual  appearance.  Wright. 

ODD'LY,  ad.     1.  In  an  odd  manner ;  not  evenly, 

2.  "Strangely;  singularly;  unusually. 

An  oddly  odd  number,  {Math.)  a  number  which, 

wlien  divided  by  4,  leaves  3  for  a  remainder,  as  7,  11, 

15,  &C.  Davies. 

Odd'N^ISS,  It.     1.  The  state  of  being  odd,  or  not 

even.  Fotherby. 

2.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  odd  or 

strange ;  strangeness  ;  singularity.  Collier. 

6dD§  (6dz),  ft.  sing.  &.  pi.  1.  Inequality  ;  dispar- 
ity ;  excess  of  one  thing  compared  with  another. 

Between  these  two  cases  there  are  great  odds.  Hooker. 

Preeminent  by  eo  much  odds.  Hilton. 

2.  More  than  an  even  wager ;  more  likely 
than  the  contrary. 

Where  a  man  neither  loves  nor  likes  the  thing  he  believes, 
it  is  odds  but  in  a  little  he  may  be  brought  also  to  cast  off  the 
very  belief  itself!.  Hoiith. 

3.  Advantage  ;  superiority  ;  supremacy. 

Mother  of  a  hundred  gods, 

Juno  dares  not  give  her  odds.  Milton. 

4.  Quarrel ;  debate  ;  dispute,      [ii.]       Shak. 
At  odds,  at  variance.  —  Odds   and    ends,  refuse  ; 

scraps;  fragments;  remnants;  orts.  —  See.ORTS. 

ODE,  n.  [Gr.  i^hn',  &eihu},  to  sing;  h.ode;  It.  iSf 
Sp.  oda;  Fr.  ode.']  A  short  song  or  poem;  a 
lyric  composition. 

5®^"An)on5  the  Greeks  and  Romans  [the  ode] 
was  a  short  lyric  composition  usually  intended  to  be 
sung,  and  accompanied  by  some  musical  instrument, 
generally  the  lyre  ;  hence  the  expression  lyric  verse. 
In  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  the  ode  appears  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  song  by  greater  length  and 
variety,  and  by  not  being  necessarily  adapted  to  mu- 
sic. It  is  distinpuished  also  from  the  ballad,  and 
other  species  of  lyric  poetry,  by  its  being  confined  to 
theexpressionofsentiment,  or  of  imaginative  thought, 
on  a  given  subject  not  admitting  of  narrative,  except 
incidentally."    Brande. 

ODE'-F AC-TOR,  ft.     One  who  traffics  in  odes. 
ODE'— MAK-jpR,  ft.     A  composer  of  odes.      Pope. 

0-DE'OJV,  ft.  [Gr.  di^cToi' ;  (yi6/j,  a  song  ;  L.  odetan ; 
It.  odeon ;  Fr.  odton.]  (Grecian  Ant.)  A  pub- 
lic building  devoted  to  the  contests  of  poets  and 
musicians  for  honorary  prizes,  as  the  theatre 
was  devoted  to  the  drama,  and  the  amphitheatre 
to  gladiatorial  shows  ;  odeum.  FairhoU. 

4gf  "  The  word  odeon  has  been  preserved  in  most 
languages.  Thus  there  is  an  Odenn  in  Paris,  appro- 
priated to  theatrical  and  other  similar  purposes  ;  and 
in  Munich  there  is  a  concert-room  with  this  name." 
Brande. 

,6®=  This  word,  when  applied  to  a  modern  build- 
ing, is  often  incorrectly  pronounced  o'de-on, 

OD'jpR-ITE,  ft.  {Mill.)  A  mineral  found  in 
Sweden,  and  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  black 
mica.  Eng.  Cyc. 

O-DE '  UM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  wiiilov.]  {Aiit.)  A 
building  in  which  poets  and  musicians  con- 
tended for  prizes,  both  in  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music  ;  an  odeon.  —  See  Odeox.      Brande. 

t  0'D|-BLE,  u>.     [L.  orfi,  to  hate.]  Hateful.    Bale. 

O'DIC,   a.     [See   Od.]  Pertaining  to  the    force 

called  od;  odyllic.  Reichenbach. 

O'DJ-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  an  odic  manner;  by  the 

force  called  od.  Reichenbach. 

O'DIN,  ft.  {NoHhern  Myth.)  The  chief  of  the 
Scandinavian  deities,  regarded  by  the  Romans 
as  the  representative  of  their  Mercury.      Gray. 

O-DIN'JC,  a.     Pertaining  to  Odin.  Ferguson. 

II  O'DIOUS  (od'yvs  or  o'de-us)  [o'dyus,  S.  E.  F.  K. ; 
o'de-us,  P.  J. /a.  C.  Wr.-,  o'de-iis'or  o'je-us,  W.; 
o'de-iis  or  od'yus,  Sm.],  a.  [L.  odiosus;  odium, 
hate  ;  odi,  to  hate  ;  It.  §  Sp.  odioso  ;  Fr.  odieux.] 

1.  Worthy  of  hate  ;  hateful ;  detestable  ; 
abommable  ;  execrable  ;  offensive ;  disgusting. 

For  ever  all  ffoodncss  will  be  most  charming;  for  ever  all 
■wickedness  will  be  most  odious.  Spraf. 

2.  Causing  hatred  or  envy  ;  invidious. 
"  Comparisons  are  odious.'*  Donne. 

Syn.  —  See  Abominable,  Obnoxious. 


II  O'DIOys-LY,  ad.  In  an  odious  manner ;  hate- 
fully ;  detestably  ;  invidiously.  Milton. 

II  0'DIOUS-.\ESS,  «.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  odious;  hatefulness  ;  invidiousness.ITa^. 

II  O'DI-UM  (o'de-iim  or  od'yum),  n.  [L.]  1.  Ha- 
tred ;  hate  ;  dislike  ;  enmity. 

2.  The  quality  of  provoking  hatred  or  envy ; 
invidiousness- 

tflie  threw  the  odium  of  the  fact  on  me, 
And  ptiblicly  avowed  her  love  to  you.  Dryden. 

Syn. —  Odium  is  great  dislike  or  ill-will,  and  is 
commonly  applied  to  many  ;  hatred  is  a  stronger  term, 
and  is  applied  to  one  or  many.  A  tyrant  may  incur 
tlie  personal  hatred  of  those  who  know  him,  and  the 
public  odium.  An  odious  public  measure  or  tax ;  a 
hateful  vice  ;  an  invidious  task  or  remark. 

b'Dl-fjM  THE-g-LOq'j-CtJM.  [L.,  theological 
hatred.]  Hatred  as  exhibited  by  polemical  di- 
■vines.  Scudamore. 

O'DIZE,  V.  a.  To  charge  or  impregnate  with  od, 
or  odyle.     '*  Odized  water."  Reichenbach. 

0-D0M'5-T:eR,  ft.  \Gt.  dUptrpov;  di5rfj,  way,  and 
pirpov,  a  measure  ;  It.  odometro  ;  Fr.  odom^tre.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  distance 
passed  over  in  travelling,  by' registering  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  a  carriage- wheel  to 
which  it  is  attached.  Crombie. 

6D-0-MET'RI-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  odome- 
ter, or  to  the  measurement  accomplished  by  it ; 
relating  to  odometry.  WHght. 

0-D6m'?-TR0US,  a.     Odometrical.         S.  Smith. 

0-D5M'Jg-TRY,  ft.  The  measurement  of  distances 
by  means  of  an  odometer.  Allen. 

II  OD-qj^-TAL' QI-4,n.  (Med.)  The  toothache; 
odontalgy.  —  See  Odontalgy.  Brande. 

II  OD-ON-TAL'^IC,  or  0-DON-TAL'(?IC  [o-don- 
tai'jjk,  P.  Ja.  K.  Wr.  Wb. ;  od-on-tai'jik,  Sm.], 
a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  odontalgico ;  Fr.  odonialgique.l 
Pertaining  to  the  toothache. 

II  6D-0N-TAL'g[C,  ft.  {Med.)  A  remedy  for  the 
toothache.  Dunglison. 

||6D'ON-TAL-^Y,n.  \Gx.  dbovraXyia,]  The  tooth- 
ache ;  odontalgia.  Smart. 

O-DON'TO,  n.  [Gr.  &?>obs,  U6vT0i,  a  tooth.]  A 
dentifrice  ;  a  kind  of  vegetable  powder  for  the 
teeth,  prepared  of  oriental  herbs.         Rowland. 

OD-ON-TOgj'^-NY,  ft.  [Gr.  dhoht,  Ahdvrog,  a  tooth, 
and  yevv&b},  to  produce.]  {Med.)  Generation  or 
mode  of  development  of  the  teeth.    Dunglison. 

O-DON'TO-GRAPH,  ft.  [Gr.  ^^065,  dhdvroi,  a  tooth, 
and  ypd^w,  to  describe,]  An  instrument  to  ena- 
ble the  millwright  and  engineer  to  measure, 
draw,  and  design  the  teeth  of  wheels.       Weale. 

OD-ON-TOG'RA-PHY,  ft.  [Gr.  6hobg,  iUvro^,  a 
tooth,  and  ypdijjbj,  to  describe.]  {Med.)  A  de- 
scription of  the  teeth.  Dunglison. 

O-DON'TOID,  a.  [Gr.  d6o(jg,  dddvros,  a  tooth,  and 
i76os,  form;  Fr.  odontoide.]  {Med.)  Resembling 
a  tooth ;  tooth-like.  Dunglison. 

0-d6n'T0-LITE,  ft.  [Gr.  dhoijg,  bhovros,  a  tooth, 
and  UBog,  a  stone  ;  It.  odmitoliti.]  {Pal.)  A 
fossil  tooth  or  bone.  Cleaveland. 

0D-ON-T6l'O-<?Y,  ft.  [Gr.  dhohi,  dh6vros,  a  tooth, 
and  Uyoiy  a  discourse ;  It.  odontohgia ;  Fr. 
odontologie.]    {Med.)  An  anatomical  treatise  on 

Dunglison. 


[Gr.  d^olTOfpdpog, 


the  teeth. 

dD-gj^-TOPH-q-Rl'JVJE,  ft. 
bearing  teeth  ;  66ovs, 
d&6vToi,  a  tooth,  and 
<pip(o,  to  bear.]  ( Or- 
mfh.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  or- 
der Gallince  and 
family  Tetraonidcp ; 
American  partridg- 
es ;    quails.         Gray.  Ortys  VJrginianus. 

O'DOR, ft.     [L.  iS,-  Sp.  odor;  It.  odore;  Fr.  odeur.] 
L  Scent,  whether  good  or  bad;  smell;  fra- 
grance ;  perfume. 

8ab£ean  odors  from  the  Gpiey  shores 

Of  Araby  the  blest.  MHion. 

2.  That  which  produces  odor  or  fragrance,  [r.] 

Rogers. 


Btd..- 


The  ffood  are  better  made  by  ill. 
As  odors  crushed  are  sweeter  BtiJl. 

See  Smell. 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,   BUR,  RULE.  —  C,  a    c 
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g,  soft;  £,  jG,  £,  g,  hard;  f?  as  z;    X  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 


ODORAMENT 

tO'DOR-A-MENT,  n.  [L.  odoramentum.']  Per- 
lume  ;  strong  scent.  Burton. 

O'DOR-ANT,  a.  [L.  od07-o,  odorans,  to  smell; 
Fr.  odormit.]  Affording  smell  or  odor  ;  sweet- 
smelling  ;  fragrant.  Clarke. 

O'DOR-ATE,  a.  [L.  odoro,  odoratus,  to  smell.] 
Scented ;  having  a  strong  scent,  whether  fetid 
or  fragrant,     [ii.]  Bacon. 

O'DOE-AT-JNG,  a.  Diffusing  odor  or  scent ;  fra- 
grant ;  odoriferous.  Wright. 

O-DOR-IF'pR-OUS,  a.  [L.  odorifer  ;  odor,  odor, 
and  fero,  to  bear ;  It.  §  Sp.  odorifero  ;  Fr.  odo- 
riferant.]  Diffusing  odor,  usually  sweet  odor ; 
sweet-scented  ;  fragrant ;  perfumed  ;  odorous. 

A  grain  of  musk  will  send  foith  odoriferous  particlea  for 
scores  of  years,  without  its  being  spent.  Locke. 

6-DOR-IF'5R-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
producing  odor  ;  fragrantly.  Wright. 

O-DOR-If'^R-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
odoriferous  ;  sweetness  of  scent ;  fragrance. 

O'DOR-INE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  product  of  the  redis- 
tillation of  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
bone,  having  a  very  concentrated  and  diffusible 
empyreumatic  odor.  Brando. 

O'DOR-LESS,  a.     Having  no  odor.  Milman. 

O'DOR-OtJS,  a.  [L.  odorus  ;  odor,  odor  ;  It.  odo- 
roso.']  Having  odor  ;  fragrant ;  perfumed  ; 
sweet  of  scent ;  odoriferous. 

An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume.  Milton. 

j^^  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  this  adjective 
should  have  preserved  tlie  accent  of  the  simple  odor, 
when  the  Latin  odorus  presented  so  fair  an  opportu- 
nity of  altering  it.  Milton  has  seized  this  opportunity  ; 
but,  happily  for  the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  it 
has  not  been  followed.  Walker. 

Last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Splrit-f  odorous  breatlies ;  flowers  and  their  fruit 
Blan's  nourishment. 

O'DOR-OUS-LV,  ad.     Fragrantly.  Clarke. 

6d§'EISII,  interj.  Noting  surprise.  [Low.]  Prior. 

OD§-pIT'!-KIN§,  interj.  [Corrupted  from  God's 
pity.  Nares.l     A  diminutive  adjuration.    Shak. 

O'DYLE,  n.  [Gr.  bids,  way,  and  vh'i,  principle. 
O'gilvie.  —  See  Od.]  The  odic force ;  od.  Ogilvie. 

O-DifL'LjC,  a.  Pertaining  to  odyle,  or  od.  Beecher. 

OD'YS-SlfiY  [6d'e-se,  W.  C.  Wr.  Scott,  Ash,  Mar- 
titi;  o-dis'se,  Dyche],  n.  An  epic  poem  of  Ho- 
mer, celebrating  the  adventures  of  Ulysses 
('Oi5uo-o-fi)t),  in  his  return  to  Ithaca  after  the  fall 
of  Troy. 

CE.  This  digraph,  fotmd  in  words  adopted  into 
the  English  language  from  the  Greek,  ol, 
through  the  Latin,  is  to  be  esteemed  a  mere 
equivalent  to  e. 

CEC-O-NOM'ICS,  n.pl.     Household  affairs.  —  See 

Economics. 
CEC-U-IH-EN'I-OAL,  a.    [Gr.  olicou^uviKOi.']    General. 

—  See  EcuMENic.VL. 

CEC-y-MEN'1-CAL-L.Y,  ad.  In  an  oscumenical 
manner.  Bolingbroke. 

CE-DE'MA  (e-de'm?),  n.  [Gr.  ol^ni^^',  oldii^,  to 
swell.]  '  {liled.)  Swelling  produced  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  serous  fluid  in  the  interstices  of 
the  areolar  texture.  Dunglison. 

t  CED-5-MAT'IC,  «..     Edematous.  Harvey. 

t  CE-DEM'A-TOtJS,  a.     See  Edejiatous. 

ce-dic-me-mT  jf.m, 

n.  pi.  [Gr.  oihibi, 
to  swell,  and  kv^^tj, 
the  knee.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-fami- 
ly of  birds  of  the 
order  GraUm  and 
family  Charadna- 
dce;  thick-knees. 
Gray. 


OSdicnemus  crepitans. 


CE-Il'IAD  (e-H'yjd  orW'ytfi)  [e-il'y?!!,  W.  F.  R.\ 
■    ' i,  S.  K.;  al'yiid,  P.;  Il'ysd,  "     "         "■" 
', ;  ceil,  the  eye.]    A  glance 


o-§'Iy?d,  S.  K'.;  al'yjd.'P.';  iVysd,  Sm.],  re.  [Fr. 

;  a  wink,  [it.] 


■  (Eiliads  and  most  speaking  looks." 


Shak. 


CE-NAN'TH5,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  oTvat,  wine,  and  avOo-.,  a 
flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  poisonous,  umbel- 
liferous plants,  the  most  important  species  of 
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which  is  (Enanthe  cfocata,  or  water  hemlock; 
water  dropwort.  Loudon. 

GE-NAN'THIC,  a.  [Gr.  oho?,  wine,  and  dvQos,  a 
flower.]  {Ckcm.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  from 
oenanthic  ether. 

tEnaiitluc  ether,  an  oily  liquid  wliich  gives  the  char- 
acteristic odor  to  wine.  Hoblyn. 

CE-NAN-THYL'LIC,  a.  {Chem,)  Noting  an  acid 
of  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  castor  oil.  Brande. 

CE-NOM'Jp-TJpR,  n.  [Gr.  oXvo^y  wine,  and  nirpov,  a 
measure  ;  Fr.  cenomHi'e.l  A  measurer  of  the 
wine  contained  in  any  vinous  liquid.       Hoblyn. 

CEN-O-THE'RA,  n.  [Gr.  olvog,  wine,  and  0i/pd>,  to 
hunt.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  including  the 
evening  primrose,  and  growing  chiefly  in  North 
America.  Eng.  Cyc. 

4^=  The  roots  of  the  species  (Enothera  biennis  are 
eatable,  and  were  formerly  taken  after  dinner  to  flavor 
wine,  as  olives  now  are  ;  hence  the  name  (Enothera, 
or  wine-trap.  Baird 

O'ER  (or).    A  poetical  contraction  of  over. 

CES-0-PHA'^5;-AL,  w.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to 
the  oesophagus.  Roget. 

CE-S0PH-A-G6T'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  oi(Joil)&yog,  the  gul- 
let, and  Tofiv,  a  cutting ;  Fr.  cesophajotomie.'] 
{Surg.)  Dissection  of  ttie  oesophagus.    Hoblyn, 

CE-SOPH'A-GOS  (e-sSf?-gSs),  n. ;  pi.  (e-soph'a-^i. 
[Gr.  oiaoipayo?;  oi'w,  to  carry,  and  ^Qya>,  to  eat; 
It.  §  Sp.  esofago  ;  Fr.  cesophage.\  {Anat.)  A 
cyUndrical  canal  extending  from  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  pharynx  to  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  stomach;  the  gullet,  Dunglison. 

CES '  TR1-D,m,  n.  pi.    {Eat.)  A  family  of  dipterous 

insects  ;  bot-flies,  or  breeze-flies.  Baird 

CES'TRUM  (es'trym),  n.     [Gr.  o^orpof,  the  gadfly, 

—  frenzy  ;  L.  cestrus.] 

1.  {Zool.)  The  gadfly  ;  breeze.  Phillips. 

2.  Frenzy;  inspiration.  "Some  cestrum  of 
meditation."     [r.j  J.  A.  St.  John. 

CES'TRUS,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  oJarpog.]  {Ent.)  A 
Linneean  genus  of  dipterous  insects  ;  the  gad- 
fly. Baird, 

OF  (ov,  71),  prep.  [Goth.  af\  A.  S.  of;  Dut.  o/; 
Ger.  ab-y  Dan.,  Icel.,  §  Sw.  af. — "W.  ap.  —  (jr. 
aTTfi,  a^' ;  L.  ab.  —  Sansc.  ab.  —  "I  imagine  that 
qfis  a  fragment  of  the  Goth,  and  A.  fe.  afara, 
posteritas  (posterity) ;  afora,  proles  (race)  ; 
that  it  is  a  noun  substantive,  and  means  always 

—  consequence,  oifspring,  successor,  follower, 
&c.*'  Tooke.  —  In  his  jyictiQiiSiXy ,  Richardson 
remarks  upon  this  derivation  as  follows  :  "This 
presumes  that  the  composite  noun  af-ar-a  was 
in  use  before  of  was  used  prepositively."  In 
his  "Study  of  Language,"  he  says,  "The  cor- 
ruption is  slight,  and  the  meaning  clear."] 

1.  Expressing  the  relation  of  source,  cause, 
origin,  or  motive;  proceeding  from;  from;  as, 
"The  rays  of  the  sun";  "He  did  it  q/"  his 
own  choice." 

2.  Expressing  the  relation  of  consequence, 
effect,  or  result ;  as,  "  The  Creator  o/the  world." 

3.  Expressing  the  relation  of  possession ;  be- 
longing to  ;  as,  "  The  palace  ofthe  king." 

4.  Expressing  the  relation  of  quality  or  con- 
dition ;  as,  "  A  man  q/"  courage  "  ;  "A  man  of 
fortune." 

5.  Noting  reference  to  an  object ;  concern- 
ing ;  relating  to  ;  as,  "  I  will  think  of  it." 

6.  Noting  reference  to  material  or  compo- 
nent parts  ;  as,  "A  ring  of  gold  "  ;  "A  month 
q/ thirty  days." 

7.  Noting  reference  to  an  aggregate ;  among; 
as,  "  The  best  q/'men." 

8.  Noting  participation;  out  of;  as,  "  0/" 
this  little  he  had  something  to  spare." 

9.  Noting  reference  to  distance,  "  "Within  a 
mile  of  my  court,"  Shak. 

10.  Noting  reference  to  time.  "Them  q/old 
time."  Matt.  V.  21. 

11.  Noting  a  name  or  appellation  ;  called  or 
named;  as,  "The  state  of  Virginia";  "The 
city  q/"  London." 

12.  Noting  change  from  one  state  to  another  ; 
from.    "0,  miserable  q/ happy."    [h.]    Milton. 

i3^  In  many  constructions  we  now  use  by  where 
formerly  o/ was  used;  as,  "Trodden  under  foot  of 
men  ";"  Seen  o/  men."  Matt.  "When  thou  art 
bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding."  Luke.  "So  used 
o/ every  bearer."     Shak. 


OFFENCELESS 

4J®="  0/was  very  anomalously  used  in  some  ancient 
phrases  ;  as,  "Qf  bless  beseech,"  for  "  Whom  I  pray 
to  bless." 

I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance.  Shak. 

I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon.  Shak. 

—  The  phrase  "  Of  pardon  you  I  pray  "  occurs  very 
often  in  Spenser.    Mares. 

XI®=  There  is  an  auibiguity  in  the  nse  of  the  prepo- 
sition of  in  such  an  expression  as  '*  The  fear  of  the 
enemy,"  which  may  mean  either  the  fear  felt  by  the 
enemy  or  the  fear  felt  towards  the  enemy,  the  preposi- 
tion of  noting  in  the  first  case  the  relation  of  cause  or 
subject,  and  in  the  second  that  of  object.    Mulligan. 

41®^  Participles  used  as  nouns,  and  preceded  by  (Ae, 
are  properly  followed  by  o/before  an  object ;  as,  "  The 
reading  of  the  Scriptures." 

Of  counsel,  (Law.)  a  phrase  apph'ed  to  the  counsel 
employed  by  a  party  in  a  cause,  or  whose  name  ap- 
pears upon  the  papers.  Burrill.  —  Of  course,  in  natural 
or  regular  order. —  Of  late,  in  late  times.  —  Of  old, 
formerly. 

11  OFF  (5f  or  auf)  [6f,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  ftuf, 
J.  K.  Wb.  Nares],  ad.  ["This  is  the  same 
word  as  the  last,  altered  in  form,  in  order  to 
suit  some  particular  applications."  Smart.] 
Noting  separation  or  distance ;  from,  in  the 
sense  of  distance  or  of  separation; — frequent- 
ly opposed  to  on.    "  The  aflair  is  ojf'."  Johnso7i. 

About  thirty  paces  o^were  placed  harquebusiers.  Knollcs. 
Off  and  on,  now  remiss  or  away  from  the  matter, 
now  intent  on  it.  (JVowi.)  On  diiferent  tacks  towards 
and  from  the  land.  —  Offhand,  at  once  ;  without  study 
or  premeditation  ;  promptly. —  Off  with,  take  off.  "Ojf 
wiU  your  boots."  Shale.    "  Q^wii/i  his  head."  Cibber. 

—  To  come  off,  to  escape  by  some  accideut  or  subter- 
fuge :  —  in  painting  and  sculpture,  it  implies  relief  or 
projection.  — To  get  off,  to  make  escape.  —To  go  off, 
to  desert ;  to  abandon  :  — applied  to  guns,  to  take  fire 
and  be  discharged.  — To  take  off,  to  mimic  or  ridicule 
peculiarities.  —  Well  or  ill  off,  fortunate  or  unfortu- 
nate ;  successful  or  unsuccessful. 

j^^  From  off,  though  a  redundant  expression,  is 
sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  good  writers. 
The  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth.       Geti.  viii.  IS. 
The  clergy  kept  this  charge /?-om  offus.  Leslie. 

Would  I  might  never  stir^-om  ojTthis  place.  Shah. 

Knights  unhorsed  may  rise  from  off  the  plain, 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honor  to  regain.  Dryden. 

Truth,  guide  some  genuine  bard,  and  aid  his  hand 
To  drive  this  pestilence ^i-om  off  the  land.  JByron. 

11  OFF,  interj.     Away  !  begone !  depart ! 

Off\  or  I  fly  for  ever  from  thy  sight.  Smith. 

11  OFF,  prep.     1.   Not  on.     "  I  .  .  .  was  never  off 

my  legs,  nor  kept  my  chamber  a  day."    Temple. 

2.   Distant  from  ;    along,  but  not  near ;    as, 

"  Off  the  coast." 

I)  OFF,  a.     Most  distant;  —  opposed  to  near;  as, 

"The  q;f  side"  ;  "  The  q^ horse."  Smart. 

OF'FAL,  n.      [Eng.  q^  and  fall.  —  Dut.  qfval; 

Ger.  abfall;  Dan.  ajf'ald;  Sw.  affall.'] 

1. 1  Any  refuse  ;  any  thing  worthless.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  "Waste  meat ;  garbage.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  The  refuse  parts  of  animals  killed  for  food. 
j8®=Inthe  cattle  trade,  applied  to  the  trimmings 

of  the  crops,  the  shoulders,  bellies,  shanks,  heads, 
tails,  &:c.,  of  carcasses.     Simmonds. 

OF-FENCE',  n.  [L.  offema ;  ^endo,  to  offend ;  It. 
offesa ;  Sp.  ofensa ;  Fr.  offense.'] 

1.  Attack ;  assault ;  aggression ;  onset. 

Equal  skill  in  all  the  weapons  of  offence.      S.  Richardson. 

2.  Displeasure;  anger;  wrath;  indignation. 

He  was  content  to  give  them  just  cause  of  offence,  when 
they  had  power  to  make  just  revenge.  Sidney. 

3.  Injury  ;  injustice  ;  affront ;  wrong. 

I  have  given  my  opinion  against  the  authority  of  two  great 
men,  but  I  hope  without  offence  to  their  memories;  for  I 
loved  them  living,  and  reverence  them  dead.  Dryden. 

4.  Cause  of  displeasure  or  disgust;  scandal. 

A  snare  and  an  o^ence  unto  the  people.         1  Mac.  iv. 

5.  The  transgression  of  a  law ;  an  act  com- 
mitted against  a  law,  or  omitted  where  the  law 
requires  it ;  a  misdemeanor  ;  a  trespass;  amis- 
deed  ;  a  crime  ;  sin. 

O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven; 

It  hath  the  primal,  eldest  curse  upon  it, 

A  brother's  murder.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Offence  is  a  very  general  and  indefinite 
term,  and  it  may  be  a  crime,  or  any  act  that  is  offfen- 
sive.  T^-espass  and  transgression  are  violations  of 
some  law  or  rule  of  duty  ;  misdemeanor,  an  act  less 
atrocious  than  a  crime  ;  misdeed,  a  private  wrong  or  a 
misconduct ;  an  affront,  a  personal  wrong  or  offence. 

—  See  Displeasure,  Error. 

t  OF-FENCE'FiyL,  a.  Injurious  ;  giving  displeas- 
ure.    "  Your  most  offenceful  act."  Shak. 

QF-FENCE'L^SS,  a.  Not  giving  offence  ;  inof- 
fensive ;  unoffending ;  innocent.  Milton. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  'V,  short;    A,  p,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


OFFEND 

OF-F^ND',  u.   a.     jX.  offendo;  obj  against,  and 
'  fendo,  to  strike  ;  It.  offendei'e ;  Sp.  ofender ;  Fr. 
offenser']     \i.  offenued  ;  pp.  offending,  of- 
fended.] 

1.  t  To  assault ;  to  assail ;  to  attack.   Sidney. 

2.  To  make  angry  ;  to  affront;  to  displease  ; 
to  irritate ;  to  fret ;  to  vex  ;  to  chafe. 

Irft  not  my  words  offend  thee,  heavenly  Power; 

My  Slaker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak.  Milton. 

3.  To  violate ;  to  transgress ;  to  disobey. 

Many,  sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law.  Shak. 

4.  To  injure;  to  hurt;  to  damage. 

ConBult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend  our  encnw ; 
Our  own  loas  how  repair-  Milton. 

5.  To  cause  to  commit  an  oflfence. 

"Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones.    Matt,  xviii.  6. 

fl®=»  "  To  offend  originally  signifiea  to  impinge,  that 
is,  to  stumble,  or  hit  dangerously  upon  somewhat  ly- 
ing cross  our  way,  so  as  thereby  to  be  cast  down,  or 
at  least  to  be  disordered  in  our  posture,  and  stopt  in 
our  progress  ;  whence  it  is  well  transferred  to  denote 
our  being  through  any  incident  temptation  brought 
into  sin,  whereby  a  man  is  thrown  down,  or  bowed 
from  his  upright  estate,  and  interrupted  from  prose- 
cuting a  steady  course  of  piety  and  virtue."    Barrow. 

Syn.  —  See  Displease. 
OF-FEND',  V.  n.  1.  To  cause  anger  or  displeasure. 

I  shall  offend,  if  I  detain  or  give  it.  Shak. 

2.  To  sin  ;  to  do  wrong  or  in.iustice ;  to  trans- 
gress ;  to  commit  any  transgression  or  offence  ; 
—  sometimes  used  with,  against. 

He  came,  and  with  him  Eve.  more  loath,  though  first 
To  offend;  discountenanced  both,  and  discomposed.  Milton. 
Our  language  is  extremely  imperfect;  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, it  offends  against  every  part  of  grammar.  Swift, 

OF-FEND'ER,  n.  One  who  offends  ;  a  guilty  per- 
son ;  a  transgressor  ;  a  criminal ;  a  culprit. 

CF-FEND'JNG,  n.    Offence  ;  transgression  ;  crime. 

This  is  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending.  SJtak. 

OF-FEND'R^ISS,  n.  A  woman  who  offends.  Shak. 

t  OF-FEN'SJ-BLE,  u,.     Hurtful.  Cotgrave. 

OF-FEN'srVE,  a.  [It.  offensivo\  Sp.  ofensivo; 
Fr.  offensif.'] 

1.  Making,  or  used  in  making,  the  first  at- 
tack ;  aggressive;  assailant;  —  opposed  to  de- 
fensive. "  An  offens  ire  vfHT."  Bacon.  ^^Offen- 
sive engines."     Wilkins. 

2.  Causing  anger,  pain,  or  disgust;  disgust- 
ing; detestable;  displeasing;  injurious;  abu- 
sive; insolent;  rude;  contumelious;  reproach- 
ful. 

The  top  is  level;  an  offensive  seat 

Of  war,  and  from  the  war  a  safe  retreat.         Dnjden. 

Syn. —  Offensive  smell,  manner  ;  dUgustin^  or  dis- 
pleasinff  appearance  ;  abusive  language  ;  insolent  or 
Tnide  manners;  injurious  conduct: — offensive  war; 
aggressive  measure.  —  See  INVIDIOUS,  Obnoxious. 

OF-FEN'SJVE,  n.  A  state  or  posture  of  aggres- 
sion or  attack;  —  opposed  to  defonsive;  as,  "  To 
act  on  the  offensive."  Clarke. 

pF-FEN'SlVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  offensive  manner. 

pF-FEN'SJVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  offensive.  Grew. 

CF'F^R,  v.  a.  [L,  offero  ;  oh,  in  the  way  of,  and 
fero^   to  bear;    It.   offrire ',    Sp.   ofrecer;   Fr. 

Offnr^    [i.  OFFERED;^^.  offering,  OFFERED.] 

1.  To  present ;  to  exhibit  for  acceptance  or 
for  rejection  ;  to  propose ;  to  tender ;  to  proffer. 

I  dread  the  Greeks,  yea,  when  they  offer  gifts.  Sun-ey's  Virg. 

2.  To  sacrifice  ;  to  immolate. 

And  thereon 
Offers  sweet-smelling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers.    Milton, 

3.  To  bid,  as  a  price  or  compensation. 

Nor,  ahouldst  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 

Will  richlolas  yield,  but  offar  more.  Dri/den. 

4.  To  show  ;  to  furnish  ;  to  propose ;  to  give. 
*'  Our  author  offers  no  reason."  Locke. 

To  offer  violence,  to  assault ;  to  attack  with  hostile 
intentions. 

Syn. —  Offer  a  premium,  a  reward,  a  prayer,  or  a 
sacrifice.  Qive  familiarly,  -present  respectfully,  and 
offer  religiously.  Offer  a  sum  ;  propose  terms  ;  bid  a 
price ;  tender  a  payment.  —  See  Give. 

OF'FjpR,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  present ;  to  be  at  hand  ; 
to  present  itself. 

The  occasion  offers,  and  the  youth  complies.     Dryden. 
2.  To  make  an  attempt  or  trial; — formerly 
sometimes  used  mth  at. 

We  came  close  to  the  shore,  and  offered  to  land.       Bacon. 
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OF'F^R,  n.     [It.  offerta  ;  Sp.  oferta  ;  Fr.  offre.'] 

1.  A  proposal  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  ;  that 
which  is  ottered;  proposition;  proffer;  tender. 

I  never  liked  thy  talk,  thy  offers  less, 

Now  both  abhor.  Milton. 

2.  The  act  of  bidding,  or  the  price  bid. 

Making  by  second  hand  their  offers.  Swift. 

3.  Effort ;  endeavor  ;  attempt,    [r.]      Bacon. 
Syn.—  See  Proposition. 

6f'F?R-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  offered  ;  worthy 

of  being  offered.  '  W.  Mountagu. 

OF'FjpR-^R,  n.  One  who  offers  or  makes  an  offer. 

6F'F5;R-!ng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  offers; 
presentation ;  offer. 

2.  That  which  is  offered,  —  particularly  in 
worship  ;  an  oblation  ;  a  sacrifice. 

,e®=*  "  Offerings  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the 
Jewish  worship.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  bread, 
salt,  fruits,  wine,  and  oil,  and  had  different  nauies,. 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. In  a  inodern  sense,  the  term  offering  is  ap- 
plied to  certain  dues  payable  by  custom  to  the  church, 
as  the  Easter  offerings,  &c."    Brande. 

OF'FJPR-TO-RY,  n.  [L.  offertorium;  It.  offerto- 
rio  ;  Sp.  ofertorio ;  Fr.  offertoire.] 

1.  t  The  act  of  offering.  Bacon. 

2.  {Eccl.)  An  anthem,  chanted  in  the  Catho- 
lic service,  being  the  first  part  of  the  mass,  in 
which  the  priest  prepares  the  elements  for  con- 
secration :  —  in  the  communion  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  sentences  read  while 
the  alms  or  offerings  are  collected.  Brande. 

t  OF'FgR-TURE,  n.  An  offer;  an  overture;  a 
proposal ;  proposition.  King  Charles. 

OFF'— HAND,  a.  Done  promptly,  without  study 
or  hesitation ;  unpremeditated.  Qu.  Rev. 

OFF'— HAND,  ad.  At  the  moment ;  "without  de- 
liberation or  delay.  Qu.  Rev. 

OF'FJCE  (of'fls),  n.  j^L.  officium,  or  opificium ; 
opus,  work,  andyoc20,  to  do ;  It.  officio ;  Sp.  oji- 
cio ;  Fr.  office.'] 

1.  The  station,  condition,  or  employment  of 
an  officer  ;  a  public  charge  or  employment ;  a 
dignity  attended  with  a  public  function.  "  The 
insolence  of  office.''  Shak. 

He  hath  forsook  the  court, 
Broken  his  stafT  of  office,  and  dispersed 
The  household  of  the  king.  Sfiak. 

2.  Peculiar  or  appropriate  business,  employ- 
ment, or  function  ;  charge  ;  duty  ;  service. 

The  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 

Hath  but  a  losing  office;  and  his  tongue 

Sounds  ever  afler  as  a  sullen  bell 

Remembered  knolling  a  departed  friend.  Shak. 

The  sun  was  nearly  set,  and  after  him  the  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  earth.  Milton 

3.  An  act;  —  usually  a  voluntary  act,  and  in 
a  good  sense  ;  a  service. 

I  would  I  could  do  a  good  office  between  you.         SliaJc. 

4.  Act  of  worship.     *'  Morning's  holy  office." 

Shak. 

5.  Formulfiry  of  devotions.  Bp.  Taylor. 

6.  A  room,  house,  or  place  of  business  or  con- 
sultation; as,  "Alawyer'soraphysician'so^ce." 

7.  A  name  given  to  the  pantry,  scullery, 
wash-house,  store-rooms,  and  necessary  out- 
houses, conveniences,  and  subordinate  build- 
ings of  a  detached  dwelling-house.    Simmonds. 

Office  found,  {Eng.  Law.)  an  inquiry  executed  by 
some  officers  of  the  crown,  when  certain  events  have 
occurred  in  consequence  of  which  the  crown  becomes 
entitled  to  take  possession  of  real  or  personal  property. 
Such  are  the  finding  of  treasure  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  intestacy  of  a  bastard,  &c.  Brande. 

Syn. —  An  office  is  held  ;  a  place,  filled  ;  a  charge, 
undertaken;  a.  function  or  agency,  performed;  busi- 
ness, transacted.  —  See  Business. 

t  Of'FICE,  v.  a.    To  perform  ;  to  employ.     Shak. 


6f'fice-beAr'5r, 

holds  an  office. 


One  who  discharges  or 
Clarke. 


OF'FI-CJPR,  n-  [Sp.  ojiciar;  Fr.  officier.']  A  per- 
son invested  with  an  office,  either  civil,  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  ecclesiastical;  a  magistrate. 

I  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 

To  speak  with  Coriolanus.  Shak. 

OF'FJ-C^R,  V.  a.  [i.  OFFICERED;  pp.  officer- 
ing, OFFICERED.]  To  fumish  with  officers  ;  to 
appoint  officers  over. 

what  could  we  expect  from  an  army  officered  by  Irish 
Papists  and  outlaws?  Addifon. 
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OF-Fi"CIAL  (of-fish'9l),  a.  [L.  officialis  \  It. 
ufficiale ;  Sp.  ojicial;  Fr.  officieL'] 

1.  Relating  to  an  officer  or  office; — derived 
from  the  proper  office  or  officer,  or  from  the 
proper  authority ;  authoritative. 

JK^  "In  some  cases,  the  Latin  phrase  ex  officio  is 
made  to  express  this  meaning,  as  an  ez  officio  informa- 
tion, i.e.  an  information  by  virtue  of  the  office  which 
the  informer  iiolds."     Smart. 

2.  Conducive  by  virtue  of  its  office,     [r.] 

Thestomach,  and  other  parts  o#ciai  untonutriment-Broamc. 
Official  value,  of  merchandise,  in  England,  is  the 
value  settled  as  early  as  1696,  by  which  all  the  articles 
of  export  are  ascertained  without  regard  to  any  sub- 
sequent variation  in  the  market-price  of  the  articles 
themselves  ;  and  it  differs  from  the  declared,  real,  or 
supposed  actual  value  at  the  time  and  place  of  impor- 
tation or  exportation.  T.  Pitkin. 

OF-Fi"ClAL  (of-fish'al),  n.  [Fr.]  One  invested 
with  an  office,  particularly  with  authority  to 
take  cognizance  of  causes  in  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction. Camden. 

OF-Fi"CIAL-LY  (of-fTsh'al-le),  ad.  In  an  official 
manner  ;  by  authority  ;  by  virtue  of  an  office. 

OF-Fi"CIAL-TY  (of-fish'jl-te),  n.  [Fr.  officialite.'] 
{Law.)  The  court  of  an  official.  '   Brande. 

gF-FI"CI-A-RY  (of-fish'e-^-re),  u.  Relating  to  an 
office ;  official.  Pilkington. 

OF-Fr"Cr-ATE  (of-fish'e-at),  V.  n.  [It.  officiare  \ 
S^.ojiciar;  Fr.  officier.']     \i.  officiated;/)^. 

OFFICIATIXG,  officiated.] 

1.  To  act  in  any  office ;  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  an  office. 

"Who  of  the  bishops  or  priests  that  officiate  in  the  church 
can,  with  a  good  conscience,  omit  any  part  of  that  which  is 
commanded  Dy  the  aforesaid  law?  SUllingfleet. 

2.  To  perform  an  office  for  another.  Johnson. 

t  OF-FI"CI-ATE,  V.  a.  To  give  or  fumish  in  con- 
sequence of  offioe  ;  to  dispense.  "  Stars  .  .  . 
merely  to  officiate  light."  Milton. 

OF-Fi"C!-AT-ING,  p.  a.  Performing  an  office  for 
another;  acting.  "  Officiating  clergy."  Eustace. 

OF-FI"CI-A-TOR  (of-fish'e-a-tor),  n.  One  who  of- 
ficiates. Wrti.  Jay. 

OF-FI-Cl'NAL,  or  OF-FIC'I-NAL  [of-fe-si'n^l,  J. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  of-fts'e-nai,  P.  E.  K.  C.  B.  Wr. 
Wb.],  a.  [L.  officina,  a  shop  ;  It.  officinale;  Sp. 
ojicinal;  Fr.  officinal.]  Relating  to,  used,  or 
sold  in  a  shop  or  place  of  business. 

Officinal  plants  and  drugs  are  those  on  sale  in  shops.    Smart. 

OF-Fi"CIOllS  (of-fish'us),  a.  [L.  officiosus  ;  It. 
officioso  ;  Sp.  oficioso  ;  Fr.  officieux.] 

1.  Doing  good  offices;  active  to  perform  ser- 
vices or  benefits. 

Yet  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 
Officious,  but  to  thee,  earth's  habitant.  Milton. 

You,  valiant  Cutts,  the  officUxus  Muses  crown.         Yalden. 

2.  Interposing  in  affairs  \vithout  being  de- 
sired; busy;  meddling;  meddlesome;  inter- 
meddling ;  interfering  ;  obtrusive ;  pragmatical. 

Syn.  —  An  officious  person  offers  his  services  or  as- 
sistance when  they  are  not  wanted  ;  an  obtrusive  per- 
son obtrudes  his  opinion  or  hid  company  when  not 
called  for ;  a  meddling  or  meddlesome  person  inter- 
meddles with  what  does  not  concern  him. 

OF-FI"CI0yS-LY  (of-fish'us-le),  ad.  In  an  offi- 
cious manner; 'busily;  obtrusively.  Milton. 

OF-F^'CIOyS-NESS  (of-fish'us-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  officious  or  pragmatic  ;  forwardness- 

OF'FING,  71.  (Xaut.)  That  part  of  the  sea  which 
is  at  a  considerable  distance  off"  the  shore, 
where  there  is  deep  water.  Rees. 

OFF'SCOUR-I'NG,  n.  [off  Sind  scour.]  That  which 
is  scoured  off";  refuse ;  recrement.    Lam.  iii.  45. 

OFF'SCUM,  n.    Refuse ;  off"scouring.  Smart. 

OFF'SCUM,  a.    Refuse;  vile;  rejected.       Todd. 

OFF'SET,  n.     [off  and  set.] 

1.  A  sprout;  shoot  of  a  plant;  a  slip:  —  a 
part  separated  ;  a  detachment.  Qtc.  Rev. 

Some  plants  are  raised  from  any  part  of  the  root,  otliers  by 
offsets.  Lode. 

2.  (Bookkeeping.)  A  sum  set  off"  against  an- 
other sum  as  an  equivalent ;  a  counterbalance  ; 
a  set-off.  Smart.     Ch.  Oh. 

3.  {Surveying.)  A  short  course  measured 
perpendicularly  to  a  longer  one.  Davies. 
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4.  [Arch.)  The  superior  surface  left  uncov- 
ered where  the  thickness  of  a  wall  diminishes, 
forming  a  ledge.  Brande. 

OFF'SET,  V.  a.  [('.  ofpset;  pp.  opfsettinc, 
OPFSET.]  To  cancel  by  a  contrary  account  or 
sum  ;  to  set  one  thing  against  another.  Headley. 

OPF'S^T-STAFP,  «.  {Surveying.)  A  rod,  usually 
10  links  in  length,  for  measuring  ofl'sets.  Davies. 

6PF'SH66t,  n.  [off  and  shoot.'\  An  offset  or 
shoot ;  a  branch.  Ec.  Rev. 

6FF'-SIDE,  n.    The  right,  or  right-hand,  side. 

OFF'SKIP,  n.  That  part  of  a  landscape  which  re- 
cedes from  the  spectator  into  distance.  FairhoU. 

OFF'SPKING,  )i.     [off  unA.  spring."] 

1.  Propagation  ;  production.  Hooker. 

2.  A  child  or  children ;  a  descendant  or 
descendants  ;  issue  ;  progeny.  "  Not  our 
off'spring,  but  our  brethren.  '  South. 

3.  Production  of  any  kind.  Denham. 

4.  t Descent;  origin. 

Nor  was  her  princely  offspring  daninifled, 

Or  aught  diaparaged  by  these  colors  base.        Fairfax. 

Syn. — Offspring,  -progeny,  and  issue  are  all  applied 
to  children  ;  offspring  and  issue  are  used  for  one  or 
more  ;  ■progeny,  a  collective  noun,  is  used  for  more 
than  one.  When  children  are  spoken  of,  the  term 
offspring  IS  used,  'as  a  child  is  said  to  be  the  only 
offspring  of  his  parents  ;  but  when  parents  are  spoken 
of,  their  children  are  termed  progeny,  and  a  parent  is 
said  to  have  a  numerous  or  a  healthy  progeny.  The 
term  issue  is  used  only  in  relation  to  persons  deceased, 
as  a  man  is  said  to  die  with  or  without  issiic.  De- 
scendants and  posterity  are  terms  never  applied  solely 
to  children,  but  they  are  used  comprehensively  to  in- 
clude children,  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren, 
&c.,  without  limitation  ;  as  a  man  is  said  to  have  a 
numerous  posterity ;  and  the  whole  human  race  are 
said  to  be  the  descendants  or  posterity  of  Adam  and 
Eve. 
OF-FUS'CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  offusco,  offuscatus.} 
'  To  cloud  ;  to  obfuscate.  Wodroephe. 

6f-FUS-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  off'uscatio.']  The  act 
of  darkening  ;  obfuscation.  Donne. 

OFF'WAED,  a.  (Naut.)  Inclining  with  the  side 
to  the' water,  as  a  ship  when  aground.       Crabb. 

II  OFT  (oft  or  &wft)  [5ft,  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  ; 
4wft,  S.  J.  K.  Xares],  ad.  [Goth,  ufia;  A.  S. 
oft;  Ger.  oft;  Dan.  ofte  ;  Sw.  ofta.]  Often; 
frequently.  [Little  used  now  except  in  poetry.] 
In  labors  more  abundant,  in  stripea  above  measure,  in 
prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  2  Cor.  xi.  23. 

II  OFT,  a.     Frequent;  repeated,     [u.] 

Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 

Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape.  Milton, 

II  OF'TEN"  (of  fn  or  Iw'fn")  [of'fn,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja 
Sm.  Wr.;  4w'fn,  J.  K.  Nares],  ad.  [comp.  op- 
TENEE;  superl.  oftenest.]  Frequently;  re- 
peatedly ;  many  times  ;  not  seldom. 

Whole  houses,  of  their  whole  desires  possessed, 

Are  o/iten  ruined  at  their  own  request.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Frequently. 
II  OF'TEN  (of  fn),  a.     Frequent,     [r.] 

Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  oft<m 

infirmities.  1  Tim.  v.  aj. 

The  often  copying  of  it  hath  tired  my  pen.         ZTillon. 

By  often  alliance  with  great  and  princely  families.  Fcnton. 

II  OF'TEN-BeAr'JNG,  a.  (Bot.)  Producing  more 
than  twice  in  one  season.  Henslow. 

II  OF'TEN-NESS  (5f'fn-nSs),  n.    Frequency,     [r.] 

The  Beldomncss  and  oftenness  of  doing  well.        Hooker. 

lit  OF'TEr*— SITFI,  ad.  Frequently ;  often. C/m?/cer. 
Ili-OF'TEN— TIDE, oti.  Frequently;  often.  Brunne. 

II  6f'TBN-TIME§    (of  fn-tlmz),    ad.     Frequently  ; 

often.  Hooker. 

II  OFT'TIIVIE^,  ad.     Oftentimes,     [k.]  Milton. 

6g'D0-AD,  n.      [Gr.  iylio&i,  hyioiiios.'^ 

1.  A  poem  of  eight  lines.  Mibnan. 

2.  A  body  of  eight  persons.  Ec.  Rev. 

Cg-DO-AS'TICH,  «.  [Gr.  SyHoos,  eighth,  and  uri- 
;^of,'a  verse.]    A  poem  of  eight  lines.  Drayton. 

Q-QtEB',  m.  {Arch.)  A  moulding  consisting  of 
two  members,  the  one  concave  the  other  con- 
vex ;  cymatium  ;  cyma.  —  See  Cyma.       Weak. 

t  OG-GAN-NI"TION  (Sg-gjn-nJsh'un),  n.  [L.  og- 
ganni'o,  to  growl.]  The  act  of  snarling  like  a 
dog ;  murmuring ;  grumbling.  Mountagu. 


6g'HAM,  n.  A  kind  of  steganography,  or  secret 
writing,  practised  by  the  ancient  Irish.       At,tk. 

0-(?iVE'  [o-jiv',  Sm.;  o'jjv,  Ja.],  n.  [Fr.]  {Arch.) 
'  The   rib  which  crosses    a  groined  vault  diago- 
nally. Brition. 

O'GLE  (o'gl),  ti.  a.  [Dut.  ooghen,oog,  the  eye.]    [i. 

OGLED  ;  pp.  OGLING,  OGLED.]  To  vicw  with  side 

glances,    as   in   fondness;    to   cast   glances    at 

slyly  ;  to  gloat  upon. 

Whom  is  he  ogling  yonder?  himself  in  his  looking-glass. 

Arouthnof. 

O'GLE,  n.     A  side  glance  ;  a  look  of  fondness. 

The  watchful  ogle  and  delusive  smiles.  Gay. 

O'GLfK,  u.  One  who  ogles ;  a  sly  gazer.  Addison. 

O'GLING,  n.  The  practice  of  viewing  with  side 
glances;  a  sly  glance.  Burke. 

OG'LJ-0  (o'le-o),  re.   [It.]   A  medley.  —  See  Olio. 

O'GEE  (o'gur),  «.  [Fr.  ogre.]  One  of  a  race  of 
imaginary  monsters  of  the  East,  usually  repre- 
sented as  cannibals  of  malignant  dispositions, 
and  as  endowed  with  gigantic  height  and  great 
power. 

tn^  "  It  is  probable  that  the  term  ogre  is  derived 
from  Oegir,  one  of  the  giants  in  the  Scandinavian 
mythology  ;  tliough  it  has  been  alleged,  with  perhaps 
more  probability,  that  it  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
Ogurs  or  Oiiogurs,  a  desperate  and  savage  Asiatic 
horde,  which  overran  part  of  Europe  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  5th  century."     Brande. 

0'0R?SS,  n.  [Fr.  ogresse.]  A  female  ogre  or 
imaginary  monster.  Arabian  Sights. 

O'GRfSS,  re.  {Her.)  A  cannon  ball  of  a  black 
color;  gunstone.  Ashmole. 

O-pV^r'I-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Ogyges,  a  king  of 
Attica,  or  to  a  great  inundation  said  to  have 
taken  place  during  his  reign.  Lyell. 

OH  (o),  interj.  Denoting  pain,  sorrow,  lamenta- 
tion, anxiety,  or  surprise.  —  See  0. 

OIL,  n.  [A.  S.  lel;  Dut.  oly  ;  Ger.  oel;  Dan.  olie ; 
Sw.  olja.  —  Gr.  V.aiov;  L.  ole^im;  It.  olio;  Sp. 
olco  ;  Fr.  hitile.  —  W.  olew.]  A  term  applied  to 
two  dissimilar  and  distinct  products  obtained 
from  various  bodies,  both  animal  and  vegetable. 

.eSp  There  are  two  great  classes  of  oi7s,  the  fat, 
unctnous,  or  Jlzcd,  and  the  essential  or  volatile.  "The 
former  are  usually  bland  and  mild  to  the  taste  ;  the 
latter,  hot  and  pungent.  The  fat  oils  may  he  liquid  or 
solid,  but  they  are  easily  fusible,  and  when  brought 
in  contact  with  paper  they  make  a  greasy  mark,  and 
render  the  paper  translucent ;  whereas  the  volatile 
oils  leave  no  stain.  The  fat  oils  occur  both  in  vege- 
tables and  animals  ;  the  essential  oils  in  vegetables 
alone.      Tomlinson.     Ure. 

t  Oil  of  hrick,  or  philosopher's  oil,  an  einpyreumatic 
oil  obtained  by  subjecting  a  hrick,  which  has  been 
soaked  in  oil,  to  the  process  of  distillation  at  a  high 

temperature.  Brande Oil  of  vitriol,  the  old  name  of 

sulphuric  acid.  Brande. — Oil  of  wine,  a  liquid  obtained 
by  continuing  the  distillation  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid  beyond  the  point  at  which  ether  is  produced. 
Francis.  —  Oil  of  talc,  a  nostrum  formerly  in  great 
repute  as  a  cosmetic.    J^ares. 

OIL,  r.  a.  [i.  oiled  ;  pp.  oiling,  oiled.]  To 
smear  or  lubricate  with  oil.  Wotton. 

OIL'BAG,  n.  A  bag,  cyst,  or  gland  in  animals, 
containing  oil.  Wright. 

OIL'-BEE-TLE,  re.  An  insect  of  the  genus  Me- 
loe,  from  the  joints  of  the  legs  of  which  exudes 
an  oily  yellowish  liquor,  used  in  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. Baird. 

OIL'-BIED,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Passeres  and  sub-family  Sittints.  Gray. 

oIl'— CAKE,  re.  The  marc,  or  substance  which 
remains  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  fiax,  rape,  &c.  ;  —  used  for  feeding 
cattle,  and  for  manure.  Farm.  Ency. 

oIl'— CLOTH,  re.  A  cloth  or  canvas  having  on 
one  side  a  thick  coat  of  oil  paint.         W.  Ency. 

6iL'-c6l-OR   (-kill-ur),   re.    A  pigment  ground 

and  diluted  in  oil.  Boyle. 

OIL'-DRIED,  a.     Exhausted  of  oil.  Shak. 

OIL'JEE,  re.     1.  One  who  oils. 

2.  A  trader  in  oils  ;  an  oilman,    [e.]   Huloet. 

OIL'C-EY',  ■«•    The  goods  of  an  oilman.    Loudon. 

Ol'L^T-HOLE,  re.    See  Eyelet-hole.       Crabb. 


OIL'— GA.?,  re.  An  illuminating  gas  obtained  by 
decomposition  of  a  fat  oil.  Wright. 

OIL'I-NESS,  n..  The  quality  of  being  oily ;  unc- 
tuousness.  Bacon. 

OIL'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  OILMEN.  One  who  deals  in 
oils,  or  in  both  oils  and  pickles.  Johnson. 

OIL'— NUT,  re.    1.  A  name  for  various  butyraceous 

nuts  and  seeds  yielding  oil,  as  the  butter-nut, 

the  ground-nut,  the  cocoa-nut,  &c.    Simmonds. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  North  American  shrub ;  Hamil- 

tonia  oleifera.  Gray. 

OlL'-PAINT-jNG,  re.  Painting  in  which  the  me- 
dium for  using  the  colors  is  oil.  Brande. 

OIL'-PALM  (-pirn),  n.  A  species  of  palm  which 
furnishes  palm-oil ;  Eltpis  Guineensis.      Baird. 

OIL'— PRESS,  re.  A  mill  or  machine  for  squeezing 
out  oil  from  seeds  or  pulp.  Simmonds. 

OIL'-SEED,  re.  The  seed  of  the  Ricinus  commu- 
nis, or  castor-oil  plant.  Crabb. 

OIL'— SHOP,  re.     An  oilman's  shop.  Johnson. 

OIL'— SKIN,  re.  Prepared  leather  or  linen  for 
making  water-proof  garments.  Simmonds. 

oiL'-STONE,  re.  A  kind  of  hone  slate,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  black  and  the  white, 
imported  from  Turkey.  Simmonds. 

OllZ-TREE,  re.  {Bot.)  1.  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Ricinus,  or  Palnia-Christi ;  the  Ricinus  com- 
munis, or  castor-oil  plant.  Crabb. 
2.  A  species  of  Bassia  which  yields  an  oil 
used  by  the  poorer  natives  of  India  for  lamps, 
soap,  and  cookery  ;  Bassia  longifolia.  Eng.  Cyc. 

OIL'Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  resem- 
bling oil.  "  That  viscous  oily  matter."  Digby. 
'•Flattery's  guile  in  oily  words  profuse."  Glover. 

OIL'Y-GEAIN  (oSl'e-graii),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant 
which  produces  the  seeds  called  teel-seeds ;  Sesa- 
mum  orientale.  Millet'. 

OIL'Y-PALM  (liil'e-piiiu),  n.  A  tree  which  fur- 
nishes palm-oil ;  Elcsis  Guineensis.  Miller. 

OINT,  V.  a.    [Fr.  oindre,  to  oint.  —  See  Anoint.] 

[(.  OINTED ;  jjp.  OINTINO,  OINTED.]     To  Smear 

with  ointment  or  with  something  unctuous ;  to 

anoint.     "Directing  o^rei6'fZ  arrows."       Dryden. 

They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mothered  oil.     Dryden. 

OINT'Mf.NT,  n.  Any  soft,  unctuous  substance  or 
compound  used  for  smearing  the  body  or  for 
healing  a  diseased  part ;  unguent. 

Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ointment  gave.  Spenser. 

OKE,  re.     A  Turkish  weight  of  about  2|  pounds. 
iKg=  As   a  measure  of  capacity  in  Hungary  and 
Wallachia  the  oke  is  about  2.^  pints.     Simmonds. 

O'KgN-ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  fibrous  silicate  of  lime  ; 
a  variety  of  dysclasite.  Eng.  Cyc. 


O'KflR,  re.    A  color.  —  See  Ochre. 


Sidfiey. 


O'KRA,  re.  {Bot.)  A  tropical  plant,  the  pods  of 
which  are  used  in  the  mucilaginous  soup  called 
gombo ;  Hibiscus  esculentus ; — written  also  ochra, 
ocra,  and  okro.  Farm.  Ency. 

6L-A-E'fTH'EpN,  re.  [Gr.  M05,  all,  and  a^iBpis, 
a  number.]  The  universal  calculator ;  —  an  in- 
strument invented  by  M.  Laur,  for  the  use  of 
surveyors  and  engineers.  Crabb. 

OLD,  a.  [A.  S.  cald;  Frs.  aid,  tela,  and  eaW; 
Dut.  OMt^;  Qt^x.aU;  Dan.  fl^er,  age;  Sw.  alder. 
—  See  Eld.]  \Comp.  OLDER,  or  elder;  su- 
perl.  OLDEST,  or  eldest.] 

1.  Far  advanced  in  life  ;  having  existed  many 
years,  or  for  a  long  time  ;  aged ;  elderly ;  not 
young ;  as,  "  An  old  man  "  ;  "  An  old  tree." 

Then  Abraham  pave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  in  a  pood  old 

age,  an  old  man  and  full  of  years.  Gen.  xxv.  8. 

That  old  man  eloquent.  Milton. 

2.  Decayed  by  time;  having  been  long  worn, 
or  used;  not  new. 

Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee.      Beat.  viii.  4. 

3.  Having  been  made  or  produced  a  long  time. 
No  man,  havinp  drunk  old  wine,  straightway  desireth 

new;  for  he  saith,  The  old  is  better.  Luke  v.  39. 

4.  Ancient ;  that  existed  long  ago  ;  antique  ; 
not  modern;  as,  "The  0^  Norman-French." 

Thou  Shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbor's  landmark,  which 
they  of  oit/tirae  have  set  in  thine  inheritance.  Deut.  xix.14. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  C,  Y,  long;   A,  %  I,  6,  t,  t,  sliort ;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;   HEIE,  HER; 
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5.  Of  long  continuance  ;  begun  long  ago. 

He  spoke  to  an  old  acquaintance.  Camden. 

6.  Long  practised;  old  in  practice;  as,  '*He 
is  an  old  transgressor." 

Uast  thou  marked  the  old  way  which  wicked  men  have 
trodden?  Joo  xxii.  15. 

7.  Applied  to  land  that  has  long  been  cleared 
or  cultivated,  in  contradistinction  to  land  newly 
brought  under  cultivation. 

8.  Of  any  specified  duration ;  as,  "  Three 
months  old'*  ;   "  Two  hours  old."  IShak. 

How  old  art  thou?  Not  bo  young,  sir.  to  love  a  woman  for 
Binging,  nor  so  old  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thirtg.  S/iak. 

9.  Subsisting  before  something  else ;  of  the 
previous  year;  as,  "The  old  crop." 

Thou  need'st  not  n;iake  new  songs,  but  sing  the  old.    Cowley. 

10.  In  burlesque  language,  more  than 
enough ;  abundant ;  frequent,     [it.] 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turn- 
ing of  tlie  key.  Shak. 

Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  tlie 

king's  English.  bliak. 

An  oM  ringing  of  bells.  Tarlton,  151)0. 

11.  Shrewd  ;  cunning  ;  sagacious ;  wise. 

Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old.    Milton. 

12.  Applied  as  a  term  of  reproach.  [Vulgar.] 
Ofold^  long  ago  ;  from  ancient  times.  '*  Thy  throne 

is  established  of  old.''  Ps.  xciii,  9.  — 0/(/  rcd-saitd- 
stoiie,  {Oeol.)  a  series  of  rocks  whicli  separate  tlie 
youngest  slates  (Transition  Rocks)  from  the  mountain 
limestone  and  coal.  It  is  included  in  Murciiison's  De- 
vonian system  of  rocks.     Brande. 

Syn. — Old  is  opposed  both  to  new  and  to  young-  j 
ancient  is  op[)Osed  to  modern  ;  antiquated^  to  customary 
or  established ;  old-faskioned^  to  new-fashioned  ;  obsolete^ 
to  the  current^  or  what  is  now  in  use.  —  An  old  man ; 
an  old  house ;  an  ancient  family  ;  ancient  history  ;  an 
antique  gem ;  an  antiquated  custom ;  old-fashioned 
style  of  dress  \  obsolete  words. — f>ld^  ancient,  and  an- 
tique rise  upon  each  other  in  meaning.  An  old  record ; 
an  ancient  record  ;  an  antique  record.  —  Elderly  is  less 
than  aged  ;  and  aired,  less  than  old.  Elderly  and  aged 
are  more  respectful  terms,  as  applied  to  persons,  than 
o/d.  —  See  Ancient,  Elderly. 

OLD'— AQJE,  n.  The  advanced  period  of  life  ;  se- 
nility ;  —  opposed  to  youth.  Milton, 

OLD'-BACH-Jgl-LOR,  71.  An  unmarried  man  ad- 
vanced in  life. 

OLD'EN  (ol'dn),  a.  Old;  ancient;  as,  ^^  Olden 
time." 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time.         Shdk. 

Excommunication  is  naturally  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  spiritual  thunderbolts  of  the  Innocents  and  Grego- 
riefl  of  olden  time.  Qu.  Jiev.,  1858. 

4J®=  This  word  is  once  used  by  Shakspeare  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  used  by  writers  of 
his  time,  or  by  writers  who  preceded  him.  — Johnson 
(1755)  says,  "  This  word  is  not  now  in  use."  It  has, 
however,  been  much  used  of  late,  in  imitation  of 
archaic  language. 

OLD— FACED,  a.     Having  an  old  aspect.     Shak. 

OLD'-FASH-IONED  (-und),  a.  Formed  according 
to  obsolete  custom  J  out  of  fashion ;  antiquated. 

The  swordfl  in  the  arsenal  of  Venice  are  oldrfashioned. 

Addison. 

OLD-^fiN'TLE-MAN-LY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like, 
an  old  gentleman.  Clarke. 

OLD'ISH,  u.    Somewhat  old.  Sherwood. 

OLD'-LANG-SYNE,  it..     See  AuLD-LANG-STNE. 

OLD'-MAID,  n.     An  unmarried  woman  advanced 

in  life. 
OLD'N^SS,  n.     The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 

old  ;  antiquity  ;  —  opposed  to  newness. 

We  should  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  old- 
jiess  of  the  letter.  Rom.  vii.  6. 

OLD'-OiL,  «.  The  name  given  by  Watch-makers 
to  olive-oil_,  after  it  has  been  purified  and  ren- 
dered limpid.  "  Ogilvie. 

t  OLD'-SAID  (-s6d),  w.  Long  since  said.  Spenser. 

OLD'-STYLE,  «.     See  Style. 

OLD'-TES'TA-MENT,  n.  The  name  given  to  that 
part  of  Scripture  which  contains  the  collected 
works  of  the  inspired  writers  before  the  advent 
of  Christ.  Brande. 

OLD'-WIFE,  «. ;  pi.  old'-wIve?.  1.  A  conteinpt- 
uous  name  for  a  prating  old  woman. 

Refuse  profane  and  old^unvea'  fables^  1  Tim.  iv.  7. 

2.  ilch.)  A  kind  of  fish ;    the  wrasse ;   La- 

hrus  maculattis.  Yarrell. 

o'L^-A,  ».     [L.,  from  Gr.  IXala,  an  olive.]    (Bot.) 
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A  genus  of  plants,  containing  many  species,  the 
best  known  and  most  important  of  which  is  the 
olive-tree  (Olea  Europcea),  which  is  cultivated 
for  its  fruit  and  oil.  Baird. 

0-L5-A(J'!-N0US,  a.  [L.  oleagineus,  pertaining  to 
the  olive  ;  olea  (Gr.  ikaia),  an  olive  ;  It.  oligmo- 
so  ;  Sp.  oleaginoso;  Fr.  oleugineux.]  Possessing 
the  properties  of  oil ;  oily ;  unctuous.  Arbuthnot. 

O-L^-Ap'J-NOUS-NESS,  n.    Oiliness.  Boyle. 

b-LE-A  'mem;  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  liniment  com- 
posed of  oils ;  an  oil-ointment.  Crabb. 

O-LP-AN'D^R,  ».  [Fr.  oUandre.']  (Bot.)  A 
poisonous  plant,  of  the  genus  Nenum,  native  of 
the  Indies,  but  found  wild  in  southern  Europe 
by  the  side  of  streams  and  the  sea-coast,  having 
large,  bright-red  flowers  ;  rose-bay.     Eng.  Cyc. 

O-L^-AS'TfK,  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  apetalous 
exogenous  plants,  having  a  soft,  succulent  fruit, 
which  is  sometimes  eaten  ;  Ekeagnns.  Eng.  Cyc. 

0'L|;-ATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  oleic 
acid  and  a  base.  Ure. 

6L-5-CEA'N0N,  or  0-LEC'EA-n6n,  n.  [Gr.  oiAt j-17, 
the  ulna,  and  (cpai/iov,  the  tead.]  {Anat.)  The 
head  or  projection  of  the  elbow  ;  a  large  process 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna.   JJungUson. 

p-LEP'!-ANT,  or  O'L^l-FI-ANT  [o-16f'e-»nt,  C.  B. 
CI.  Brande  ;  6-le-fi'iint,  Sm. ;  o'le-ft-ant,  Wb."],  a. 
[L.  oleo^  to  smell,  and  facio^  to  make;  Fr.  ole- 
Jiant,']  {Chem.)  Noting  a  gas,  which  is  a  varie- 
ty of  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  containing  four 
equivalents  of  carbon,  and  four  of  hydrogen, 
discovered  in  1796,  by  certain  associated  Dutch 
chemists  ;  —  so  named  because  when  mixed 
with  twice  its  volume  of  chlorine  gas  it  is  con- 
densed, and  forms  a  liquid  compound  of  an 
oily  consistence. 

^®=  It  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  together  one 
measure  of  spirits  of  wine  with  three  measures  of  oil 
of  vitriol.     Qraliam. 

0'L5-IC,  a.  [Fr.  oUique.']  (Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  resulting  from  the  action  of  alkalies  upon 
the  elainey  or  liquid  part  of  oils  and  fats.  Brande. 

O'Le-INE,  ».  [Fr.  oleine.']  {Chem.)  The  fluid 
portion  of  fats  and  oils  ;  liquid  oil  expressed 
from  fat ;  —  formerly  called  elain.  P.  Cyc. 

6-L5-6m'5-T(;K,  ».  [L.  oleum  (Gr.  V.aiav),  oil, 
and  Gr.  ^lir^ov^  measure.]  An  instrument  to 
test  the  quality  or  purity  of  oil.  Clarke. 

O'L^-ON,  n.  {Chem.)  A  liquid  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling oleic  acid  mixed  with  lime.  P.  Cyc. 

0-L5-6p'TENE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  fluid  portion  of 
essential  oils  ;  elaopten.  Thomson. 

O-Le-o-PHOS-PiroR'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a 
viscid,  yellow,  oily  acid,  or  substance  regarded 
as  an  acid,  consisting  of  oleine  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Thomson. 

O-L^-O— RE§'IN,  n.  A  natural  combination  of  a 
resin  with  an  essential  oil,  forming  a  balsamic 
and  terebinthinate  substance.  WHght. 

O-Lp-O-SAC'jCHA-atJM,  n.  [L.  oleum,  oil,  and 
saecharon,  sugar.]  {Med.)  A  medicine  composed 
of  essential  oil  and  sugar  ;  —  written  also  elt^eo- 
saccharum.  Dunglison. 

0-L5-6SE',  ;  a      |-L_  oleosus.-]     Oily,   [r.]  "  OU- 
0'L?-OUS,    )  ose  particles."  Ray. 

OL-e-EA'CEOys  (ol-e-ra'shiis,  66),  a.  [L.  olera- 
ceus ;  olit£,  oleris,  a  pot-herb ;  Fr.  oUrace,']  Re- 
lating to,  or  like,  pot-herbs;  esculent;  eatable. 
"An  herby  and  oleraeeous  vegetable."   Browne. 

OL-FACT',  V.  a.  [L.  olfacto ;  oleo,  to  smell,  and 
facio,factus,  to  make.]  To  smell.    [Burlesque.] 

There  ie  a  Machiavelian  plot, 

Though  every  nose  olfact  it  not.  Hudibras. 

OL-FAC'TIpN,  n.  The  sense  by  which  is  per- 
ceived the  impressions  made  on  the  olfactory 
nerves  by  the  odorous  particles  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  the  sense  of  smell.  Dunglison. 

OL-FAC'TO-RY,  a.  [L.  olfacio,  olfactus,  to  smell ; 
It.  olfattorio  ;  Sp.  olfatorio.']  'That  pertains  to 
the  sense  of  smell.  '"  Olfactory  nerves."  Locke. 

O-LIb'A-NUM,  n.  [Gr.  Xifiavoi,  the  frankincense 
tree  ;  L.  libanus.  —  It  appears  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  Ufiavos,  or  the  Arabic  loo- 
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ban,  olibanum.  P.  Cyc.  —  "  The  word  is  proba- 
bly Asiatic."  Liddeli  8^  Scott.']  A  gum  resin 
obtained  from  Boswellia  serrata  and  Boswellia 
thurifera,  imported  from  the  Levant,  in  yellow- 
ish white  and  nearly  opaque  drops  or  tears  ;  it 
has  a  bitterish  flavor,  and  is  employed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  their  churches,  and  gener- 
ally as  a  perfume  in  sick-rooms.  Eng.  Cyc. 

(^L'!D»  I  a.  [L.  olidus  ;  oleo,  to  smell.]  Stink- 

6L'I-D0US,  )  ing;   fetid.     "Of   which   olid   and 

despicable  liquor."     [ii.]  Boyle. 

OL'J-GARCH,  n.  A  member  of  an  oligarchy; 
one  of  a  few  in  power.  Ec.  Rev. 

OL'I-GARjPH-AL,  u.     Oligarchical.  Qu,  Rev. 

5L-S.GAR€H'IC,  ;  a.  [Gr.  dhyapxiK6i\  It.oli- 

OL-|-GAI?jCH'I-CAL,  )  garchico;  Sp.  oligarguico ; 

Fr.  ohgarchique.']     Belonging  to,  or  denoting, 

an  oligarchy  ;  aristocratic. 

It  appeared  to  him  [PhrynichusJ  (which  was  really  the 
case)  that  Alcibiades  cared  as  little  for  an  obyarchical  as 
democratic  government.  Smith. 

OL'I-GAR-jCIIY,  n.  [Gr.  6liyap-)(ia  ;  dXiyos,  few, 
and  o.p'xjji,  to  govern  ;  It.  oUgarchia ;  Sp.  oUgar- 
qma  ;  Fr.  oligarchie.']  A  form  of  §;overnment 
which  places  the  supreme  power  m  a  small, 
exclusive  class  ;  aristocracy.  Swift. 

6L'r-CO  CLASE,  n.  [Gr.  SXiyos,  few,  and  kX&w,  to 
break.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  crystal- 
lized, and  consisting  chiefly  of  silica  and  alu- 
mina. Eng   Cyc 

OL'I-^IST,  n.  [Gr.  6?.iyi<TTos,  fewest.]  (Min.) 
A  variety  of  specular  iron  ore.  Baird. 

OL'l-^iST,       ;  a.     [Gr.  dXiyicros,  fewest.]    Re- 
Ol-J-^Is'TIC,  >  lating  to  iron.  Clarke. 

O'LI-O  (o'le-o  or  ol'yo)  [o'le-o,  W.  P,  J.  Ja.  Sm. 
ITV,;  o'l}6,  «.£.  F.A'.],n.  [L.  <^  Sp.o//a,  a  pot.] 
A  mixture  ;  a  medley  ;  a  hotch-potch.   Dryden. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Scjanus  and  Catiline,  haB  given  us  this 
olio  of  a  play,  this  unnatural  mixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy. 

Dryden. 

6l'{-T0-RY,  a.  [L.  olitor,  a  kitchen  gardener, 
from  olus,  pot-herbs ;  It.  olitorio.']  Belonging 
to  the  kitchen  garden.   "  Olitory  seeds."  P.  Cyc. 

OL-r-VA'CEOyS  (Sl-e-va'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  oliva,  an 
olive.]  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of,  the  color 
of  the  olive.  P.  Cyc. 

OL-I-VAS'T^R,  a.  [Fr.  olivastre.]  Of  the  color 
of  olive ;  brown ;  tawny  ;  olivaceous.      Bacon. 

OL'IVE  (ol'iv),  n.  _  [Gr.  Uaia;  L.  ^  Sp.  oliva; 
It.  olivea  ;  Fr.  olive.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree  of  the  genus 
Olea,  native  of  Asia,  and  naturalized  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  species  chiefly  cultivated 
in  France  and  Italy  being  the  Olea  Europcea 
longifoUa,  and  in  Spain  the  Olea  Europesa  lati- 

folia.  Loudon. 

^8®"  The  tree  seldom  exceeds  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  is  of  so  great  longevity  that  some  plantations  in 
Italy,  as  at  Terrti,  are  supposed  to  have  existed  from 
the  time  of  Pliny.  It  has  been  celebrated  m  ail  ages 
as  the  bounteous  gift  of  heaven,  and  as  the  emblem 
of  peace  and  plenty.    Loudon. 

JS^^  It  difFers  from  most  trees,  except  the  Sweet 
Bay  {Laurus  nobilis),  some  species  of  Cottvus,  and  a 
very  few  others,  in  yielding  a  fixed  oil  from  the  pen- 
carp,  the  seed  being  the  source  of  fixed  oils  in  most 
plants.    Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  The  fruit,  or  nut,  covered  with  fleshy  peri- 
carp, of  the  Olea  Europwa,  valuable  for  the  oil 
expressed  from  it,  and  as  a  pickle.         Loudon. 

3.  The  color  of  the  olive ;  a  color  composed 
of  violet  and  green  mixed  in  equal  propor- 
tions. Fairholt. 

6L'(VE,  a.     Relating  to,  or  produced  from,  the 

olive  ;  of  the  color  of  the  olive  ;  brown  teriding 

to  a  yellowish  green;  olivaceous.  Shak. 

,eSf-  Olive  oil,  the  oil  expressed   from  the  olive  ^ 

sweet-oil. 

6l'IVE-BrAncH,  n.  A  branch  of  the  olive-tree ; 
an  emblem  of  peace. 


To  thee  the  Heavens,  in  thy  nativity-, 
Ad.indgcd  an  olii'e-branck  and  laurel  c 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace  and  war. 


judged  an  otive^anck  and  laurel  crown, 
likely  to  be  blest  in  peace  and  v" 

OL'IVB-COL'ORED  (-kul'Iurd),  a. 


^ak. 
Having  the 


color  of  an  olive  ;  brownish-green.     Goldsmith. 
OL'JVE— CR6\Vn,  n.     A  chaplet  of  olive.      West. 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6N;    BtyLL,  BUR,  rCTLE.  — 9,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;  £,  £?,  c,  i,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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Ol'IVED  (51'ivd),  a.  Decorated  with  olive-trees. 
"Each  olived  portal."  Warton. 

OL'l  VE-GREEN,  a.  Brownish-green  ;  olive.  RoffeL 

OL'I-VgN-ITE,  71.  [Min.)  An  arseniate  of  cop- 
per. Jameson. 

OL'IVE-WOOD  (-wad),  n.  The  yellowish  wood 
of  the  olive-tree,  which  takes  a  fine  polish,  and 
is  used  for  ornamental  fancy  articles,  and  as  a 
building  material.  Himmonds. 

6l'IVE-YARD,  n.  A  yard  of  cultivated  olive- 
trees. 

But  the  seventh  year  thou  ahalt  let  it  rest.  ...  In  like  man- 
uer  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy  viueyard  and  with  thy  olive- 
yard.  Ex.  xxlii.  II. 

OL'I-VILE,  n.  (Chem.)  An  amylaceous  substance 
obtained  from  the  gum  of  the  olive-tree.  B^'ande. 

UL'I-vTne,  n.  (Min.)  An  olive-green  variety  of 
chrysolite,  found  in  basalt  and  lava.  Lyell. 

6l  ' lAj  It.    [Sp.]     A  mixture  ;  an  olio.  B.  Jonson. 

OL'Ll  Pg-DRI  dA,  n,     [Sp.]     A  favorite  dish 
with  the  Spanish,  composed  of  various  kinds  of 
meats  and  vegetables  boiled  together.  B.  Jonson. 
JS^  In  England  Ihe  phrase  oUa  podrida  is  used  met- 
aphorically for  any  incongruous  mixture.     Brandc. 

OL'lITE,  n.     {Min.)  The  potstone.       Hamilton. 

OL'p-GRAPH,  n.     {Law.)  See  Holograph. 

O-LYM'PT-AD,  n.  [Gr.  "Olvfi-KuU,  from  "O^.u^Trdf,  a 
mountain  ;  L.  olympias ;  It.  oUmpiade ;  Sp. 
olinipiada ;  Fr.  oli/mpiade.]  A  Grecian  epoch 
of  four  years,  being  the  interval  between  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  i  —  "  which 
were  said  to  have  been  instituted  about  1354 
years  before  the  Christian  era."  Brande. 

From  the  summer  of  this  year  [3228]  begins  the  first  Olim- 
piad  of  the  Greek  chronologers.  Usher. 

The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  and 
the  interval  was  called  an  Olympiad.  Coioley. 

O-LYM'PI-AN,  )  a.  [It.  %  Sp.  olimpico  ;  Fr.  olijm- 
O-LYM'PIC,  )  pique."]  Relating  to  Olympia ; 
noting  public  Grecian  games,  celebrated  during 
five  days  at  Olympia  after  the  completion  of 
every  four  years,  in  honor  of  Jupiter.  "  Olyjn- 
pian  sceptre."  West. 

Ohjm,pic  games,  games  which  constituted  the  chief 
of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  cel- 
ebrated at  Olympia,  a  sacved  spot  on  the  banks  of  tJie 
Alplieus,  every  fifth  year.  The  exact  interval  at  which 
they  recurred  was  one  of  forty-nine  and  fifty  lunar 
months  alternately,  falling  on  months  corresponding 
to  July  and  August.  The  period  between  the  celebra- 
tions was  called  an  Olympiad.  They  lasted  five 
days.  P.  Cyc. 

O-LYM-PI-ON'IC,  rt- 
tory. 

OM'A-GRA,  n.  [Gr.  w^of,  shoulder,  and  aypa,  seiz- 
ure.]    (Med.)  Gout  in  the  shoulder.  Dunglison. 

OM'BRE  (om'bur)  [oin'hur,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ; 
om'bur,  S.  ;  ^in'bur,  E. ;  Gm'bur,  F.  Wr.  Wh.'\,n. 
[L.  homo  ;  It.  om,hre ;  Sp.  amhre,  or  hombre,  a 
man.]   A  game  of  cards  played-by  three.  Tatler. 

0M-BR0M':5-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  ofjfSpos,  rain,  and  /xirpov, 
a  measure.]     A  rain-gauge.  Brande. 

O-ME'GA  [o-me'g?,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Wb.; 
o-nieg'?,  Ja.  Sm. ;  om'e-g?  or  o-me'g^,  K.  ;  om'e- 
g?,  C.  Wr.;  6'me-g9,  R.  Taylor's  Calmet'],  n. 
[Gr.  wfiiyn.^  The  last  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet, as  alpha  is  the  first. 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega.  liev.  i.  8. 

OME'LET  (om'let)  [om'Iet,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
C.  Wr.  ;  6m'e-let  or  Sm'let,  Sm. ;  om'e-let,  Wb.], 
n.  [Fr.  omelette,  or  auraelette ;  a^ufs  7nelees, 
broken  or  mixed  eggs.  Diez.  Landais.']  A 
fritter,  or  sort  of  pancake,  made  with  eggs  and 
other  ingredients.  Brande. 

O'M^IN,  n.  [L.]  A  sign  or  token  of  good  or  evil ; 
a  boding  or  foreboding  ;  prognostic;  presage. 

;8^  "  The  essential  characteristic  of  all  omeiis  is 
their  happening  by  accident ;  and  it  is  this  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  all  other  modes  of  divination. 
This  branch  of  superstition  seems  nearly  as  ancient 
as  the  world  itself  j  and  m  none  do  we  find  such  re- 
markable indications  of  sameness  of  origin.  The  Ro- 
mans carried  the  science  of  omens  to  a  very  profound 
depth."     Brande. 

Syn.  — The  omens  of  the  ancient  heathen  were 
drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds,  the  entrails  of  beasts, 
&c.     Omens  and  prognostics  are  drawn  from  external 


An  ode  on  an  Olympic  vic- 
Johnson. 


objects  ;  presages,  from  one's  own  feelings.  Omens  of 
good  or  bad  events  ;  proffnostics  of  diseases  or  storms  ; 
presages  of  victory  or  defeat. 

O'M^INED  (o'mend),  a.  Containing  prognostics. 
*'  Ome?ied  voice."  Pope. 

0-MEJ^'TUM,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  caul  or 
adipose  membrane,  attached  to  the  stomach, 
and  lying  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  epiploon.  Brande. 

O'M^R,  n.  A  Hebrew  measure ;  a  gomer  ;  —  ac- 
cording to  Cruden  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  three 
quarts.  —  See  Homer.  Bailey. 

Now,  an  omcr  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah.     Ex.  xvi.  36. 

fOM-I-LET'J-CAL,  a.     See  HOMILETICAL. 

t  OM'I-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  ominor.']  To  foretoken  ; 
to  show  a  prognostic.  Decay  of  Piety. 

t  OM'I-NATE,   v.a.    To   foretoken. 

I  take  no  pleasure  to  ominate  ill.      Seasonable  Sermon. 
t  6M-I-NA'TI0N,  fv.     Prognostic.  Browne. 

OM'I-NOUS,  a.     [L.  ominosus,  from  omen.'] 

1.  Full  of  foreboding ;  portentous;  foreshow- 
ing ill :  inauspicious. 

Many  external  circumstances  appear  to  be  received  in 
almost  all  countries  as  ominous.  Brande. 

2.  Exhibiting  tokens  or  signs  of  good. 

Though  he  had  a  good,  ominous  name  to  have  made  a 
peace,  nothing  followed.  Jiacon. 

OM'{-NOUS-LY,  ad.     In  an  ominous  manner. 

OM'l-NOUS-NESS,  n.     Quality  of  being  ominous. 

O-MIS'SI-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  omitted.  Smart. 

O-mTS'SION  (o-mish'un),  n.  [L.  omissio;  It.  om- 
missione  I  Sp.  omisioji;  Fr.  oinission.]  The  act 
of  omitting,  or  the  state  of  being  omitted ;  fail- 
ure ;  neglect  of  duty;  —  opposed  to  com?nission. 

The  most  natural  division  of  all  offences  is  into  those  of 
omission  and  of  commission.  Addison. 

O-MIS'SIVE,  16.     Leaving  out.  Stackhouse. 

O-MIS'SIVE-LY,  ad.     By  omission. 

0-MlT',  V.  a.  [L.  omitto;  It.  omettere;  Sp.  ani- 
iir ;  Fr.  ometti-e.] 

1.  To  leave  out ;  not  to  mention. 

These  personal  comparisons  I  omit.  Bacon. 

2.  To  neglect  to  practise  ;  to  pass  by. 

Her  father  omitted  nothing  in  her  education.         Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Neglect. 
t  O-MIT'TANCE,  n.     Omission.  Shak. 

fOM-NE'l-TY,  n.    [L.  omnis,  all.]    The  universe. 

Omneity  informed  nullity  into  an  essence.  Browne. 

OM'NI-BUS,  n.\  pi.  om'ni-eDs^e^.  [L.,foraU; 
dative  pi.,  from  ornnis,  all.]  A  long  public 
carriage  with  side  seats,  and  a  door  at  the  back 
end,  chiefly  used  in  and  about  cities. 

iigf- It  originated  in  Paris,  in  1897,  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  last  word  of  the  inscription  placed  upon 
its  sides  :  Entreprise  gdnerale  des  Omnibus.     P.  Cyc. 

t  OM-NJ-COR-PO'Rg-AL,  a.  [L.  omnis,  all,  and 
corpus,  body.]     Embracing  all  matter. 

He  is  both  incorporeal  and  oymiicorporeal,  for  there  is 
nothing  of  any  body  which  he  is  not.  Cndworth. 

6m-NI-FA'R1-OUS,  a.  [L.  omnifarius.]  Of  all 
modes  or  manners,  sorts  or  kinds.       Cudworth. 

OM-NIF'jpR-OUS,  a.  [L,  omnis,  all,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]     Producing  all  things.  Bailey. 

OM-NIF'IC,  a.  [L.  omtiis,  all,  and  fa  do,  to  make.] 
All-creating.     "The  omnific  word."         Milton. 

OM'NI-FORM,  a.  [L.  omnis,  all,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  every  form,  shape,  or  figure. 

The  divine  ideas,  the  omn^form  essence  of  God?      Morris. 

OM-NI-FORM'r-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  om- 
niform,  or  of  possessing  every  shape.  FT.  More. 

OM-NI^']p-NOUS,  a.  [L.  omniyemis;  omm's  and 
genus,  kind.]     Consisting  of  all  kinds.     Bailey. 

6m'NI-GRAPH,  n.  [L.  omnis,  all,  and  Gr.  ypd<l)U}, 
to  describe.]     A  pentagraph.  Becker. 

5M-NI-PA'Rt-ENT,  a.  [L.  omniparens ;  omnis, 
all,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth.]  Bringing  forth 
or  producing  all  things  ;  all-bearing.  Scott. 

6M-NI-PAR'I-TY,  n.  [L.  omnis,  all,  and  par,  pa- 
ris,  equal.]     (jeneral  equality.  White. 

OM-NIP'A-ROUS,  a.  All-bearing  ;  all-producing ; 
omniparient.  Perry. 


OM-NI-PfR-ClP'I-ENCE,    )  „.       [L.    „„„„•,_    ^i,_ 

6m-N!-P(;r-CIP'!-5N-CY,  )  and  percipio,  percip- 

iens.']     Perception  of  every  thing.  More. 

6m-NI-PER-CIP'!-ENT,  a.  Perceiving  every  thing. 
"  An  omnipercipient  omnipresence."         More. 

OM-NiP'0-T£NCE,    ;„.     \h.omnipotentia-om. 
OM-NiP'O-TEN-CY,  )  nis,  all,  and  potens,  power- 
ful;    It.  omnipoienza;    Sp.  ommpotencia ;    Fr. 
om^iipotence.]     Almighty  power  ;  unlimited,  in- 
finite power. 

Eternal  Wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence.  Addison. 

OM-NIP'0-TENT,  a.  [h.  omjiipote7is ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
omnipotente.]  Almighty;  all-powerful;  power- 
ful without  limit, 

Tlie  perfect  being  must  needs  be  omnipotent,  both  as  seH- 

existent  and  as  immense.  Grev. 

The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.  Jiev.  xix.  G. 

OM-NIP'O-TENT,  n.  The  Almighty ;  — one  of 
the  appellations  of  God. 

So  spake  the  Omnipotent;  and  with  his  words 

All  seemed  well  pleased.  Milton. 

OM-NIP'O-TENT-LY,  ad.  In  an  all-powerful 
manner;  without  limit. 

And,  to  close  all,  omnipolentli/  liind.  Young. 

OM-NI-PRE^'^NCE  (6ni-ne-prgz'ens),n.  [L.  omm's, 
all,  ajid proisentia,  presence;  It.  omnipresenza; 
Fr.  omnijrresence.]  The  quality  of  being  pres- 
ent at  all  places  at  the  same  time ;  universal 
presence ;  ubiquity. 

Adam,  thou  know'sfc  His  omnipresence  fills 

Land,  sea,  and  air,  Stilton. 

t  6m-N!-PRE§'5N-CV,  71.  Omnipresence,  Brotime. 

OM-Nl-PRE^'jgNT,  a.  [Fr.  omniprhent.]  Pres- 
ent every  where  at  the  same  time  ;  ubiquitary. 


Omniscient  Mastei-,  omnipresent  King, 
To  thee,  to  thee,  my  last  distress  I  bring. 


Prior. 


|[6m-NI-PR5;-§EN'TIAL  (-shril),  a.  Omnipres- 
ent; implying  unbounded  presence.  South. 

II  pM-N["SC(-5;NCE  (om-nish'e-ens  or  om-nTsh'ens) 
[om-nish'e-ens,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm,. ;  om-nish'ens,  S. 
P.  F.  K,  R.  Wr.],  n.  [L.  omnis,  all,  and  scientia, 
knowledge;  scio,  sciens,  to  know;  It,  omnisci- 
enza ;  Sp,  omniciencia ;  Fr.  omniscience.]  The 
power  or  quality  of  knowing  all  things ;  bound- 
less knowledge;  infinite  wisdom. 

To  show  his  omniscience,  he  ie  said,  John  ii.  24,  to  know  all 
men—  an  attribute  given  in  Scripture  to  God  only.       Grew. 

An  immense  being  does  strangely  fill  the  soul;  an  omnip- 
otency,  omnisciency,  and  infinite  goodness  enlarge  the  spirit, 
while  it  fixedly  looks  upon  them.  Bwnet. 

II  OM-Nr"SCl-:pN-CY,  n.     Omniscience,     Browne. 

II  0M-Ni"SGI-5NT  (om-nish'e-ent),  a.  [L.  omnis, 
all,  and  scio,  sciens,  to  know ;  It.  omnisciente.] 
Knowing  all  things  ;  infinitely  wise.        Milton. 

||OM-NT"SCl-?NT-LY,a(;.  By  infinite  knowledge. 

OM-Nl"SCIoys  (pm-nish'us),  w.  Omniscient ;  all- 
knowing  ;  all-wise,     [n.]  HakewiU. 

6M-NI-SPEC'TIVE,  a.  [L.  omnis,  all,  and  specio,. 
to  look  at.]     Able  to  see  all  things. 


Thee, 
Thee, 


;reat,  omniscient,  onmvipective  Powerl 
irst  and  last,  thee  only,  I  adore. 


Boi/ce. 

6m'N!-UM,  71.  [L.,  of  all]  {Finaiice.)  A  term 
used  at  the  stock  exchange  to  express  the  ag- 
gregate'value  of  the  difi'erent  stocks  in  which  a 
loan  is  now  usually  funded.  McCulloch, 

OM'NI-UM-GATH'gR-UM,  n.  A  cant  term  for  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  things  or  persons ; 
a  mixture  or  medley.  Selden. 

QM-NIV'A-GAnT,  a.  [L.  omiiis,  all,  and  vagor, 
vagans,  to  wander.]  Wandering  about  every 
wher  e .  Maunder. 

OM-NIV'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  omnivorus  ;  omnis,  all, 
and  voro,  to  eat ;  It,  om7iivoro  ;  Fr.  omnivore.] 
Eating  food  of  every  sort  indiscriminately  ;  all- 
devouring. 

He  has  not  observed  on  the  nature  of  vanity  who  does  not 
know  that  it  is  omnivorous.  Burke. 

6M-0-C0T'Y-L^j,  n.  [Gr.  (5^of,the  shoulder,  and 
KOTvXv,  a  cavity ;  Fr.  omocotyle.]  {Anat.)  The 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  Dunglison. 

P-m6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  bfid^,  one  and  the  same, 
and  ypAipb},  to'  describe.]  A  new  art  of  repre- 
senting objects,  being  a  substitute  for  engrav- 
ing, lithography,  and  painting.  Dr.  Blade. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  "Y,  shoi-t ;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    nilR,  HER; 
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Om'O-PLATE,  n.  [Gr.  w/ios,  shoulder,  and  ttPmHs, 
broad;  Fr.  omoplate.]  {Anat.)  The  shoulder- 
blade  or  scapula.  Dimglison. 

OM'PHA-CtNE,  n.  [Gr.  o/j^qkm'o?,  o/kPo^,  unripe 
fruit.]  A  juice  or  oil  extracted  from  green 
olives,  with  which  ancient  wrestlers  were  an- 
ointed. Smart. 

QM-PHAL'IC,  a.  [Gr.  dinpaXiKdsj  dix<pa?.6s,  the  na- 
vel.]    Relating  to  the  navel.  Smart. 

6m'PHA-LO-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  diitpaXdg,  the  navel, 
and  Kri?.7},'  a  tumor  ;  Fr.  omphalocele.']  {Med.) 
A  rupture  of  the  navel ;  exomphalus.       Crabb. 

OM'PHA-LODE,  76.  [Gr.  dn<i)a?.6s,  the  navel,  and 
f((5o5,  ibrm.] 

1.  Omphalos  ;  the  navel,     [r.]  Ogilvie. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  mark  left  in  the  hilum  by  the 
passage  of  the  vessels  of  the  raphe.       Henslow. 

OM-PHAL'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  dfi<{)a?.6g^  the  navel, 
and  fxavrda,  divination.]  Divination  by  means 
of  the  number  of  knots  in  the  navel  string  of  a 
child.  C7'abh. 

6M-PHA-LOP'SY-€HrTE,  n.  [Gr.  dfi(l>aX6g,  the 
navel,"  and  ipu^'/,  spirit.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of 
a  sect  that  derived  pleasure  from  sitting  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  navel.  Bib.  Rep. 

6m-PHA-LOP'T]6:r,  )  ,^.     [Or.  dfitpaUg,  the  navel. 

6M-PHA-l6p'TIC,  )  and  onTtKiig,  optic]  An  op- 
tic glass  that  is  convex  on  both  sides,  commonly 
called  a  convex  lens.  Hutton. 

OM'PH A-LOS,  ?^.  [Gr.]  {Anat.)  Umbilicus  ;^  the 
navel.  Dunglison. 

6m-PHA-L6t'0-MY,  n.  [L.  &}itpaX6g,  the  navel, 
and  Tifivii),  to  cut.]  {Anat.)  The  division  of  the 
umbilical  cord  or  navel  string.  Brande. 

OM'PHA-ZITE,  n.     Leek-green  pyroxene.  Dana. 

OM'RAlif  n.    A  Hindoo  nobleman.  Brown. 

O'MY,  a.   Mellow,  as  land.    [Local,  Eng.]      Rag. 

6n,  ;»-e/i.  [Goth,  ana;  A.  S.  on;  Dut. aan;  Ger. 
aji.  —  Gael.  &;  Ir.  air ;  "W".  S^  Corn,  a?'.] 

1.  Expressing  the  relation  of  contact  with 
the  surface  of  a  thing,  or  that  which  supports 
a  thing  ;  as,  *'  He  lies  on  a  bed  "  ;  *'  The  rain 
falls  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust " ;  "  To  play 
on  a  drum." 

2.  Expressing  the  relation  of  addition  or  ac- 
cumulation.    "Pile  rocks  on  rocks."      Rogers. 

Mischiefs  on  mischiefs,  greater  still  and  more.        Dryden. 

3.  Expressing  the  relation  of  nearness  in 
place  ;  contiguous  to  ;  near  ;  at.  "  Their  navy 
.  . .  on  your  shores."  Dryden.  "  On  each  side." 
Shah.    "The  town  on  the  lake."    Lond.  Ency. 

4.  Expressing  the  relation  of  support,  de- 
pendence, or  reliance  ;  as,  "  On  his  honor.'* 

On  God's  providence  and  on  your  bounty  all  their  present 

support  and  future  hopes  depend.  Smallridge. 

He  can  be  satisfied  on  more  easy  terms.  Dryden. 

5.  Expressing  the  relation  of  a  state  of  pro- 
gression ;  as,  "  He  is  on  a  journey." 

I  see  them  on  their  winding  way.  Rdxr. 

6.  Expressing  the  relation  of  fixedness  or 
continuance  for  an  indefinite  time ;  as,  "  His 
eye  was  on  me'*;  "  My  attention  was  on  the 
speaker";  "His  mind  was  on  an  interesting 
subject.** 

7.  Expressing  the  relation  of  influence,  mo- 
tive, or  occasion;  in  consequence  of ;  by  reason 
of ;  because  of. 

The  same  prevalence  of  genius,  the  world  cannot  pardon 
your  concealing,  on  the  same  conaideration.  Dryden. 

The  ecstasy  of  a  harlequin  on  the  receipt  of  a  letter.  Dryden. 

8.  Expressing  the  relation  of  time  at  or  in 
which  anything  happens;  at  the  time  of;  as, 
"  On  the  first  of  June  "  ;  "  On  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  month." 

9.  In  reference  to ;  as  regards ;  respecting ; 
concerning,  "  Compassion  on  the  king."  Shak. 
"  Sorrow  . .  .  on  him  is  lost.'*     Drgden. 

10.  Noting  imprecation,  denunciation,  or 
threatening.  "  Sorrow  on  thee."  SAoA.  "Hence 
on  thy  life."    Drgden. 

His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children.      Matt,  xxvii.  2S. 

11.  Noting  invocation.  "  On  thee,  dear  wife, 
...  he  called."  Drgdeii. 

12.  Immediately  or  directly  after;  as,  "  On 
the  arrival  of  the  cars  he  departed." 

On  account  of^  by  reason  of.  —  On  an  average^  tak- 
ing a  medium  of  all  the  cases.  —  On  end^  erect.  '^  Each 


particular  hair  to  stand  on  end.''''  Shak. — On  fire,  in  a 
state  of  conflagration.  "  The  heavens  being  on  fire." 
9  Pet.  iii.  12. —  On  Jiand,  in  possession  ;  ready ;  pre- 
pared.—  071  kig-h,  far  above.  "  The  spacious  firma- 
ment on  high."  Addiaon. —  On  oath,  under  oath; 
sworn,  as  in  court. — On  the  alert,  watchful,  —  Onthe 
watch,  keeping  watch ;  vigilant.  —  On  the  way,  moving 
forward  ;  journeying. 

jg^=  ^^Upon  is  often  used  synonymously  with  an.  It 
sometimes  shows  a  closer  connection  than  on;  as, 
Wpon  the  receipt  of  the  letter  he  gave  orders  imme- 
diately'; 'On  the  death  of  the  father  the  son  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate.'  "  Graham.  —  "  Tlie  difference 
between  of  and  oh,  or  upon,  appears  in  general  to  be 
obvious  enough ;  and  yet  there  are  some  phrases  in 
which  it  IS  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  these 
words  should  he  preferred."  O.  Brown. 

On,  ad.   1.  In  progression  ;  forward ;  as,  "  Go  on." 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  {iles.  Milton. 

2.  In  continuance  ;  in  succession  ;  without 
cessation  or  interruption. 

If  the  tenant  fail  the  landlord,  he  must  fail  his  creditor, 

and  he  his,  and  so  on.  Loake. 

Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest.  Matt.  xxvi.  45. 

3.  In  a  state  of  constancy  ;  not  off".  "He  is 
neither  on  nor  off""  ;  i.  e.  irresolute.     Johnson. 

4.  Upon  the  body,  as  part  of  dress.  —  See  Opf. 
His  clothes  were  neither  on  nor  off;  they  were  disordered. 

Johnson. 

6n,  interj.  [ElUptically  for  go  0}i.]  A  word  of 
incitement :  —  onward ;  proceed. 

Charge,  Chester,  chargel     On,  Stanley,  onl 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion.  Scott. 

OJ^'A-QER,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  dvaypog.'] 

1.  l^odl.)  The  wild  ass,  inhabiting  Mesopota- 
mia, Persia,  and  India  ;  Equus  asinus.  Eng.Cgc. 

2.  A  military  engine  for  discharging  large 
stones.  AinswoHh, 

6'NAN-ISM,  n.  [From  Onan.  —  See  Gen.  xxxviii. 
9.]     Self-pollution;  masturbation.  Clarke. 

ONCE  (wuns),  ad.  [From  one  ;  —  anciently  writ- 
ten an-es,  anis,  angs,  ones,  ongs,  the  genitive  of 
ane,  an,  or  one,  ones  (time),  that  one  time,  that 
single  and  same  moment  of  time.  Richardson.'] 

1.  One  time  ;  a  single  time. 

Once  every  morn  he  marched,  and  once  at  night.    Cowley, 
Who  this  heir  is  he  does  not  once  tell  us.  Locke. 

2.  At  a'former  time  ;  formerly. 

My  soul  had  once  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee.      Addison. 

3.  At  a  future  time;  hereafter,     [k.] 

The  wisdom  of  God  thought  fit  to  acquaint  David  with 
that  court  which  we  shall  once  govern.  Bp.  Hall. 

At  once,  at  the  same  time.  "  At  once  with  him 
they  rose."  Milton.  —  Instantaneously.  "  The  light 
vanishes,  not  gradually,  but  all  at  once."     JVewton. 

JS^  ^^Once  seems  to  be  rather  a  noun  than  an  ad- 
verb when  it  has  at  before  it,  and  when  it  is  joined 
with  an  adjective  ;  as,  this  once,  that  once."  Johnson. 
—  "  When  words  of  an  adverbial  character  are  used 
after  the  manner  of  nouns,  they  must  be  parsed  as 
nouns,  and  not  as  adverbs."  O.Brown.  —  "When- 
ever any  of  those  words  which  are  commonly  used 
adverbially,  are  made  to  relate  directly  to  nouns  or 
pronouns,  they  must  be  reckoned  adjectives."  6. 
Brown.  —  "The  servant  becomes  the  master  of  his 
once  master."    ShiUitoe. 

gj\r-CID'l-tTM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
found  in  Mexico,  some  of  the  "West  Indian 
islands,  Brazil,  and  Peru,  including  the  butterfly 
plant  {Oncidium  papiUo).  Eng.  Cyc. 

0N-C6T'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  oyKog,  a  tumor,  and  to^iti, 
an  incision.]  {Med.)  The  opening  of  an  abscess 
with  a  cutting  instrument,  or  the  excision  of  a 
tumor.  Dunglison. 

OJ^-DIT  (5n'de),  n.  [Fr.,  theg  sag^  it  is  said.l  A 
flying  report ;  a  rumor.  Qu.  Rev. 

ONE  (wun),  a.  [Goth,  ain;  A.  S.  an,  ane;  Frs. 
ien ;  Dut.  een  ;  Ger.  ein  ;  Dan.  §  Sw.  e?i ;  Icel. 
einn.  —  Gael.  <Sf  Ir.  aon'y  W.  un.  —  Gr,  flj,  h'6q\ 
L.  unus ;  It.  §  Sp.  ttno  ;  Fr.  un.  —  Sansc.  i'kaf\ 

1.  Denoting  a  single  thing  or  a  unit ;  indi- 
vidual; single;  not  many  ;  as,  "  One  book." 

2.  Some  one;  any,  — indefinitely.  "  One  of 
these  days.'*     "  One  thing_  or  other."         Shak. 

3.  Denoting  a  single  thing  in  contrast  with, 
or  as  diff"erent  from,  another. 

Ask  from  one  aide  of  heaven  unto  the  other.    Deut.  iv,  32. 

It  is  one  thing  to  think  right,  and  another  thing  to  know 
the  nght  way  to  lay  our  thoughts  before  others  with  advan- 
tage and  clearness.  Locke. 

4.  Single  in  respect  to  kind  ;  the  same.  "  All 
go  to  one  place."  Eccles.  iii.  20.  "  One  plague 
was  on  you  all  and  on  your  lords."  1  Sam.  vi.  4. 

All  one,  all  the  same.  —  To  he  one,  to  be  united. 


ONE  (wun),  pron.  Any  single  person,  often  re- 
ferring to  the  speaker's  self;  as,  "  One  ought 
to  take  care  of  one's  self." 

One  another,  two  persons  or  things  taken  recipro- 
cally, as  in  the  phrase,  "  They  love  one  another,"  i.  e. 
each  person  loves  the  other. 

ONE  (wun)  n. ;  pi.  ones.  1.  A  single  person  or 
a  single  thing  ;  —  in  an  indefinite  sense. 

lie  not  found  here:  hence  with  your  little  ones.  Shai:. 

There  are  many  whose  wakiug  thoughts  are  wholly  em- 
ployed on  their  sleeping  ones.  Addison. 

2.  A  distinct  or  particular  person. 

One  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  Shak. 

Edward  I.  was  one  who  very  well  knew  how  to  use  a  vic- 
tory, as  well  as  obtain  it.  Ilale. 

3.  The  symbol  representing  one  ;  as,  1. 

;8®=  Though  one,  in  some  of  its  uses,  is  called  a 
noun  by  Johnson,  and  other  English  lexicographers 
generally,  yet  it  may  perhaps  more  properly,  in  all 
cases,  be  regarded  as  an  adjective  or  a  pronoun. 

fl®=-"0«e  is  used  indefinitely,  without  specifying 
any  particular  individual ;  but  when  so  used  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  numeral  one,  and  considered  to 
be  the  Fr.  oji,  which  the  etymologists  Menage  and 
Roquefort  derive  from  the  Old  Fr.  horn,  man.  Tims, 
On  dit.  On  fait,  nxeHom  dit,  Horn  fait.  Ascham  observes 
that  formerly  the  English  used  men  where  they  now 
use  one.  But  such  usace  wa.s  established  long  before 
Ascliam's  time."    Richardson. 

At  one,  in  agreement  or  union.  "  Tlie  king  resolved 
to  keep  Ferdinand  andPhilip  at  one  witli  themselves." 
Bacon.  —  In  one,  in  a  united  body  ;  in  union.  "  These 
three  agree  in  one."  1  John  v.  8. —  One  o'clock  is  an 
elliptical  expression  for,  and  contracted  from,  one  of 
the  clock. 


fONE  (wGu),  V.  < 
whole. 


To   gather   or  unite  into  a 
Chaucer. 


ONE'-ARCHED  (wun'archt),  a.  Having  a  single 
arch.  Mrs.  Bvtler. 

ONE'BER-RY  (wun'ber-re),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Paris  ;  true-love  ;  Paris  qitadrifolia. 

ONE'— EYED  (wun'id),  a.     Having  only  one  eye. 

ONE'— HORSE  (wun'hbrs),  a.  Drawn  by  a  single 
horse;  as,  "  A  o?ze-Ao?'se  vehicle."  Seward. 

O-NEI-R0-CRIT'|C,  n.  [Gr.  dvupoKpiriKos  ;  Svtipos, 
a  dream,  and  KptriKdg,  one  who  can  discern ;  Sp. 
onii^oci-itico  \  Fr.  onirocritique.']  An  interpreter 
of  dreams. 

The  onezVocriiicfl  borrowed  their  art  of  deciphering  dreams 
from  hieroglyphical  symbols.  Warimrton. 

O-NEI-EO-CRIT'IC,         )  a.  Interpreting  dreams. 
O-NEI-EO-CEIT'J-CAL,  )  Ash. 

0-NEI-EO-CEIT'!-Cl§M,re.  Oneirocritics.  Browne. 

O-NEl-EQ-CEIT'JCS,  n.  pi.  The  art  or  the  science 
of  interpreting  dreams.  Bentley, 

p-NEI-RO-DYN'!-A,  n.  [Gr.  Sviipos,  a  dream,  and 
d^bvrij  pain.]  (Med.')  Disturbed  imagination 
during  sleep,  including  somnambulism  and 
nightmare.  Jiohlyn. 

0-NEI-r6l'0-(?IST,  n.  One  versed  in  oneirol- 
ogy. JV".  Brit.  Rev. 

O-NEl-EOL'O-pY,  n.  [Gr.  Stfifioj,  a  dream,  and 
i.iyoi,  a  discourse.]  The  theory  of  dreams,  or  a 
discourse  upon  them.  Wright. 

O-NEI'EO-MAN-CY,  re.  [Gr.  Swipos,  a  dream,  and 
fiavnla,  divination  ;  Sp.  oniromancia ;  Fr.  oni- 
romancie^  Divination  by  dreams ;  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams  as  presages  of  coming 
events. 

o-neI-e6s'co-pist,  n. 

dreams. 

O-NEI-ROS'CO-Py,  re.  [Gr.  Ivtifos,  a  dream,  and 

cKOTTiiOj   to   behold.]  The    art  of  interpreting 

dreams,     [e..]  Maunder. 

t  ONE'LI-NESS  (wiinMe-nSs),  re.  The  state  of 
being  single  or  alone  ;  singleness. 

It  evidently  appears  that  there  can  be  but  one  such  being 
ras  God],  and  that  ufowiris,  unity,  oneliness  ov  BinBulnrity  is 
essential  to  it  Vuctworth. 

t  ONE'M^NT  (wun'ment),  re.  [From  oree.]  The 
state  of  being  one  ;  union.  —  See  Atonement. 

Which  never  can  be  set  at  OTiement  more.  Bp.  Hall. 

ONE'-NEEVED  (wun'nervd),  u.  (Boi.)  Furnished 
with  only  a  single  nerve.  Gray. 

ONE'NESS  (wiin'nes),  re.    The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  one  ;  unity. 
Our  God  is  one,  or  rather  oneness  and  mere  unity.      Hooker, 


An     interpreter     of 
Ash. 


mIeN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOE,  SON;    BULL,  BUE,  RULE.  —  (J,  g,  9,  g,  soft;  £,  S,  £,  f,  hard;   §  as  z;   '^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


ONERAEY 

ON'5-RA-RY,  a.  [L.  onerarius  ;  omts,  a  burden.] 
Relating  to,  or  fitted  for,  burdens.         Johnson. 

tON'JJ-RATE,  V.  It.  [L.  onero,  oneratus.']  To 
load;  to  burden.  Bailey. 

t  ON-e-RA'TION,  u.   The  act  of  loading.  Baiky. 

ONE'-RIbBED  (wun'ribd),  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished 
with  only  a  single  rib.  Gray. 

6N-5-ROSE',  It.  Burdensome ;  onerous,  [k.]  Ash. 

ON'pR-OUS,  a.  [L.  onerosus  ;  onus,  a  burden; 
It.  §  Sp.  oneroso ;  Fr.  onei-eux.']  Burdensome  ; 
oppressive;  heavy;  weighty.  Burtmi. 

Syn.  —  See  Weighty. 
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ONE'-SID-^D    (vvun-sld'ed),  a. 
having  but  one  side  ;  partial. 


Relating  to   or 
Ec,  Rev. 


ONE'-SID-^D-NESS  (wuu'-),  n.  The  state  or  the 
qualitj'  of  being  one-sided  ;  partiality.  Latham. 

t  ON'EY-^IR,  n.     A  public  accountant.  Shak. 

ON-GO'ING,  n.     Procedure.  Ed.  Rev. 

ON— GO'ING,  «.  Going  forward;  proceeding;  ad- 
vancing, N.  Bmt.  Rev, 

ON'ION  (un'y^n),  n.  [L.  unio^  a  kind  of  single 
onion,  —  because  the  bulb  was  formed  of  a  sin- 
gle piece.     Menage.     Cas&iieuoe.  —  Fr.  oignon.'] 

1.  (^Bot.)  The  name  given  to  several  species 
of  Allium,  one  of  which  {Allium  cepa)  has  a 
bulbous,  esculent  root  much  used  in  cookery. 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  bulbous  root  of 
several  species  of  Alliu'm. 

ON'ION-EYED  (-id),  a.  Full  of  tears.  "They 
weep  and  I  am  .  .  .  onion-eyed.''^  Shak. 

ON'ION— SHELL,  n.  A  species  of  oyster,  of  round- 
ish form.  Booth. 

g-ms '  CUSj  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  dvhKos.]  The  wood- 
louse.    '  Baird. 

ON-KOT'.O-MY,  n.     See  Oncotomy.     Dunglison. 

fON'LESS,  conj.     Unless.  Golding. 

ON'-LOOK-^R  (-luk-),  n.  One  who  looks  on  ;  a 
spectator.  N.  BHt.  Rev. 

ON'LY,  a.     [A.  S.  mnKc.  —  0\d.  Eng.  onebj.'] 

1.  Single  ;  one,  and  no  more  ;  sole  ;  solitary. 

Of  all  whom  fortune  to  ray  aword  did  bring. 

This  onhj  man  was  worth  the  conquering.  Dryden. 

2.  This  and  no  other. 

The  only  child  of  shadeful  Savemake.  Drayton. 

3.  This,  above  all  other. 

He  is  the  only  man  for  music.  Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Alone,  Solitary. 
ON'LY,  ofZ.     1.  Simply;  merely;  barely. 

I  propose  my  thoughts  only  as  conjectures.        Burnet. 

2.  So,  and  no  otherwise. 

Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  hia  heart  was  only 
evil  CDntinuaTly.  Gen.  vi.  5. 

3.  Singly;  solely;  without  more.  "He  .  .  . 
offered  up  his  only  begotten  son."     Heb,  xi.  17. 

OJV-g-BRY'emS,  n.  [Gr.  ^Voj,  an  ass,  and  (3p6;^a), 
to  devour.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  the  most  common  species  of  which  is 
the  common  sainfoin.  Eng.  Cyc. 

0-N6l'0-^Y,  31.  [Gr.  dvos,  an  ass,  and  Xdyo^,  a 
discourse.]  A  foolish  way  of  talking.  Dr.  Black. 

ON'0-MAN-CY,  71.  [Gr.  Svoiia,  a  name,  and  fxav- 
rda,  divination ;  It.  onomajisia.]  Divination  by 
the  letters  of  a  name  ;  nomancy.  Ca?ndeji. 

j^=- "  Many  fancies  of  this  sort  were  current  among 
the  ancients  ;  such  as,  that  names  in  which  the  nu- 
meral letters  amounted  to  the  highest  sum  were  most 
lucky."      Brande. 

6n-0-MAN'T}-CAL,    a.     Relating  to   onomancy. 

An  onomantical  or  name-wizard  Jew.  Camden. 

6n-0-MAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  Svo/xa,  a  name.]  {Law.) 
Applied  to  the  signature  of  an  instrument, 
where  the  body  of  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
another  person.  Burrill. 

OJ^'O'MJs'TI-COJV,  n.;  pi.  onomastioa.  [Gr. 
dvoiiaariKdv.]    A  dictionary  ;  a  lexicon.    P.  Cyc. 

The  earliest  lexicographic  work  on  record  is  an  onomasti- 
con,  of  uncertain  character,  ascribed  to  the  Sicilian  rhetor 
Gorgias  (440  B.  C);  onomasiicon  denoting  properly  a  collec- 
tion of  names  or  nouns,  rather  than  of  miscellaneous  phrases.  I 

Qu.  Rev. 

6N-0-MA-TEjCH'NY,  n,     [Gr.  Svofiaj  a  name,  and  | 


ri^vn,   art.]      Dinnation  by   the    letters   of    a 
name ;  onomancy.  Rowbotham. 

One  skilled   in  the 
Clarke. 


O-NOM-A-TOL'O-^iST, 

science  of  names. 


0-N6m-A-t6l'0-^Y,  n.     [Gr.  Hvoyta,  a  name,  and 
^(iyof,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of  names.  C/arAe, 

0-NUM'A-TOPE,    >„.     A  word  whose  sound  cor- 
6N-9-MAT'0-PY,  )  responds  to  the  sound  of  the 

thing  signified,  as  baa^  the  noise  of  the  sheep ; 

an  onomatopoeia.  Buchanan. 

ON-O-MAT-O-POI'IA  (-pe'y&),   n.     [L.,  from  Gr. 
duoiAaToTcoiia  ;  Svojia,  a  word,  and  iroiiu},  to  make.] 

1.  {Rhet.)  The  use  of  a  word*  or  phrase,  the 
sound  of  which  corresponds  with  or  resembles 
the  thing  signified,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

Sca-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell, 

Harkl  now  1  hear  them,  ding-dong-hell.  Shak. 

2.  An  imitative  word.         Sir  John  Stoddart. 

O-NOM-A-TO-PO-ET'JC,  a.     [Gr.  ^vo^aroTroij/riKtSj.] 
Formed  to  resemble  the  sound  of  the  thing  sig- 


nified. 
0-NOM'O-MAN-CY 


Robinson. 
Brande. 


Onomancy. 

O-JVO'JVIS,  n.  [Gr.  Svwi'ig;  dvoi,  an  ass,  and  ovffxty 
to  delight,  some  of  the  species  being  said  to 
be  grateful  to  asses.  E7ig.  Cyc.  —  L.  ono?iis.] 
{Bot.}  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  chiefly 
natives  of  Europe  ;  rest-harrow.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

ON'SET,  n.  1.  A  rushing  or  setting  upon  ;  an 
attack  ;  a  storm;  an  assault;  the  first  brunt. 

As  well  tlie  soldier  dieth  which  etandeth  still,  as  he  that 
gives  the  bravest  oni<et.  Sidney. 

2.  A  beginning  ;  a  commencement,  [u.]  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Attack. 

t  ON'SET,  V.  u.     To  set  upon;  to  begin.     Careiv. 

ON'SET-TJNG,  n,     A  rushing;  onset,         Clarke. 

ON'SLADGHT  (on'sl^wt),  n.  [A.  S.  onslagan.'] 
Attack;  charge;  assault;  onset.         Hudib^'as. 

Niebuhr's  onslaught  on  the  credibility  of  a  portion  of  the 
Latin  historians.  Ch.  Ob. 

flS^- Johnson  designates  this  ^vord  as  "  rot  in  use  "  ; 
but  since  his  time  its  use  has  been  revived. 

ON'STEAD,  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  ho7ne- 
stead.  Simm07ids.]  A  single  farm-house;  — 
called  also  an  07tset.    [Loeal^  Eng.]         Wright. 

ON'TO,  prep.  Noting  entrance  upon  a  place ; 
on  ;  upon  ;  to.  "  They  went  out  onto  the  Mount 
of  Olives."  Mark  xiv.  26,  Sharpens  Trans. 

il^  This  word  is  in  provincial  use  in  England, 
and  in  colloquial  use  m  the  United  States ;  but  it  is 
little  autliorized  by  the  use  of  good  writers.  Forby. 
in  his  "  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia,"  says,  "  For  the 
preposition  iipon  we  use  onto,  (why  not  as  good  as 
into  ?)  Ex.  :  '  Throw  some  coals  onto  the  fire.'  Into 
is  now  generally,  and  probably  has  always  in  a  great 
measure  been,  used  with  respect  to  in,  as  denoting 
motion.  We  use  onto  with  a  like  relation  to  on  ;  so, 
probably,  do  other  provincials,  and  on  tlie  same  war- 
rant of  antiquity.     The  analogy  is  certainly  good." 

"  There  is  an  awkwardness  prevalent  amongst  all 
classes  of  society  in  sucli  sentences  as  the  following: 
'  He  got  on  to  the  stage  coach  ' ;  '  He  jumped  on  to  the 
floor  ' ;  *  r  threw  it  on  to  the  floor.'  "    P.  Owynne. 

6N-T0-L0^'IC,         >  ^^     [-pj.^  ontologique.  —  See 

ON-TO-Logj'l-CAL,  )  ONTOLOGY.]      Relating  to 

ontology.  Lord  B7^ougham. 

6N-T0-L09'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  ontological 
manner.  '  Dr.  Alle7i. 

ON-TOL'O-^IST,  n.  [Sp.  ontologista;  Fr.  onto- 
logiste."]  One  who  is  versed  in  ontology;  a 
metaphysician.  Johnson. 

pN-TOL'g-gtY,  n.  [Gr.  &v,  SvToi,  being ;  fi/^i,  to 
he,  and  XSyog,  a  discourse  ;  It.  §  Sp.  07itologia; 
Fr.  ontologie.']  The  science  of  existence,  or  of 
being,  in  itself,  or  its  ultimate  grounds  and 
conditions ;  metaphysics.  B7'ande. 

.eSf  "Literally,  the  doctrine  or  the  science  of  be- 
ing ;  definitely,  according  to  those  who  have  treated 
it,  the  science  of  the  affections  of  being  in  general ; 
by  some  it  has  been  considered  a  department  of  meta- 
physics ;  by  others,  as  only  another  word  for  the  same 
thing.  At  present  the  word  is  disused,  or  understood 
only  in  the  latter  sense."    Smart, 

O'^rus,  n.;  pi.  Qn'E'Ra.  [L.]  A  burden;  a 
load;  weight. 

The  onus  of  just  condemnation.  ii'c.  Iiei\ 

O'JVUS  PRO-bAm' DI.     [L.,  the  burden  of  prov- 
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mg."]  _  {Law.)  The  obligation   of  establishing 
by  evidence ;  the  burden  of  proof.  I'omlins. 

ON'WARD,    ;  „^.     [A.    s.   ondward.-]      Towards 
ON'WARD§,  )  some  point  before  ;  forward  ;  pro- 
gressively ;  in  advance;  straight  forward;  far- 
ther forward.  —  See  Back"wae,d. 

I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up,  and  steer 
Kiglit  onward.  Milton. 

ON'WARD, a.  1.  Advanced;  increased;  improved. 

You  arc  ulready  so  far  omcard  of  your  way,  that  you  have 
forsaken  the  imitation  of  ordinary  converse.  Di^den. 

Philoxenus  came  to  see  how  onward  the  fruits  were  of  his 
friend's  labor.  Sidney. 

2.  Leading  forward ;  conducting  straight. 

ON'Y-jPHA  [5n'e-k?,  W.  Ja.  Wr.  Wb.  ;  o'ne-kri,  S. 
K.  Sm.'],  n.  [Gr.  dvb-x^iovy  dim.  of  fivu|,  a  claw,  a 
nail,  onyx  ;  L.  onyx,  onychis.'] 

1.  The  odoriferous  shell  of  a  kind  of  muscle 
found  in  India,  Ex.  xxx.  34. 

2.  The  stone  otherwise  called  onyx.    Calmet, 
0-J^Y€H'l-4,  n.    [See  Onycha.]  A  whitlow  near 

the  finger-nail ;  paronychia.  Dunglison. 

t  ON'Y-jCHITE,  n.     A  kind  of  marble.       Wright. 

0-NYjCH'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  dw^,  b^xos,  a  nail, 
and  fiavTiia,  divination.]  Divination  by  the 
nails.  Wright. 

O'nI^'X  (o'niks),  n.  [Gr.  Sw^ ;  L.  onyx;  It.  onice ; 
Sp.  ojtix;  Fr.  onyx.'] 

1.  {Mi7t.)  A  chalcedonic  variety  of  quartz, 
resembling  agate,  but  having  the  colors,  usually 
a  light  clear  brown  and  an  opaque  white,  ar- 
ranged in  flat  horizontal  planes.  Dana. 

4t®^  "  Any  stone  exhibiting  layers  of  two  or  more 
colors,  strongly  contrasted,  is  called  an  onyx.^^  Brande. 

2.  {Med.)  An  abscess  of  the  cornea  of  the 
6y6  j  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
onyx  stone.  Bra7ide, 

O'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  w6v,  an  egg,  and  Wog,  a  stone  ; 
It.  Oolite;  Fr.  oolithe.']  [Geol.)  A  species  of 
limestone  rock  characteristic  of  one  of  the 
great  systems  of  secondary  strata;  roe-stone. 

ts^^  '*  The  substance  of  oolitic  rocks  consists  prin- 
cipally of  carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes  crystallized, 
at  otliers  granular,  and  usually  abounding  in  organic 
remains,  as  shells,  &.c.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
of  which  forms  the  matrix,  is  mostly  colorless,  often 
crystalline,  and  exhibits  a  number  of  rounded  or  oval 
cavities,  each  of  which  contains  a  nodule,  or  mass,  of 
a  corresponding  form.  These  nodules  give  the  stone 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  roe  of  a  fish  ;  hence 
o'dlite  is  sometimes  called  roe-stone.'^    Mic,  Diet. 

O-O-LIT'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  oOlite. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  oolitic  system  is  known 
as  "Jura  kalk"  and  "  calcairc  Jurassiquc,"  from  the  conspic- 
uous development  of  the  strata  in  the  Jura  Mountains. 

I'omlinson. 

O-OL'O-gjiST,  n.  [Fr.  o'jlogiste.]  One  versed  in 
oology.  Palmer, 

O-OL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  u)6v,  an  egg,  and  ?.6yos,  a  dis- 
course ;  Fr.  oologie.']  The  science  of,  or  a 
treatise  on,  eggs.  Dr.  T.  M.  B7-ewer. 

An  interesting  work  on  o'dlogy  by  Dr.  Brewer.     J.  Henry. 

65-LONG',  n.  A  kind  of  black  tea,  possessing 
many  of  the  qualities  of  green  tea.   SimTnonds, 

66'MI-AC,  n.  A  large  Esquimaux  boat.  Maunder. 

66'PAK,  ?i.     A  species  of  black  tea.     Simmonds. 

OOST,  n.    Oast.  — See  Oast.  Ure. 

OOZE,  n.  [A.  S.  was,  ooze.  — "Either  from  Fr, 
ea^/a;,  waters,  or  A.  S.  ?(J(?'s,  wetness."  Joh7ison.'] 

1.  Earth  so  wet  as  to  flow  gently ;  soft  mud  ; 
slime  ;  mire.  *'  Ooze  or  salt  water  mud."  Carew, 

Old  Father  Thames  raised  up  his  reverend  head; 

Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed.  Dryden. 

2.  A  soft  flowing  ;  a  spring. 

From  his  first  fountain  and  beginning  ooze, 

Down  to  the  sea  each  brook  and  torrent  flows.       Prior. 

3.  The  liquor  of  a  tanner's  vat,         Johnso7i. 

OOZE,  V.  n.  \i.  OOZED  ;  pp.  oozing,  oozed.]  To 
flow  gently  ;  to  percolate,  as  liquid  through  the 
pores  of  substances,  or  through  small  openings. 


Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes 
From  whence  'tis  nourished. 


Shak. 


OOZ'ING^,  71. pi.    Issues  of  a  fluid;  ooze.  W7-ight. 

66z'Y,  a.     [A.  S.  wosig,  oozy.]     Miry;  muddy; 
slimy. 

From  his  oozy  bed 
Old  Father  Thames  advanced  his  reverend  head.  Pope. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  longj   A,  &,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  IIER  ; 


OPACATE 

t  O-PA'CATE,  v.  a.     [L.   opacOj   opacatus.]     To 
shade  ;  to  cloud  ;  to  darken.  Boyle, 

O-PAQ'l-TY,   n.     [L.   opacitas;   It.   opacita;  Sp. 
opacidad ;  Fr.  opacite.'] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  opaque ; 
incapability  of  transmitting  light ;  want  of 
transparency;  opaqueness.  Glanvill. 

2.  Obscurity  ;  darkness  ;  gloominess. 

No  interior  discourse  could  penetrate  tliose  opaciUen  of 
ignorance.  Oudworth. 

0-PA'COUS,  a.    [L.  opacus.]   Opaque  ;  not  trans- 
parent; obscure;  dark;  undiapanous.    Milton. 

O-PA'COyS-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  opaque  ;  opacity.  " 

O'PAH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  large  fish 
found  chiefly  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  and  remarkable  for  its 
rich  and  showy  colors ;  king- 
fish  ;  Lampris  guttatus. 

,^=The  back  and  sides  are 
green,    reflecting    both    purple 
and  gold   in    different    lights,  opah(Xan)jBmf/M«aii«). 
and    passing    into   yellowish- 
green  below.    Above  and  beneath  the  lateral  line  are 
numerous  round,  yellowish-white  spots  ;  and  all  the 
fins  are  bright  vermilion.     Yarrell. 

See  Opaque.  Nares. 


O-PAKE' 

O-PAKE'N^SS,  n. 


See  Opaqueness. 


More. 


O'PAL  [o'p^l,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Wr. ;  a'pElwl,  Sm.], 
n.  [L.  opalus,  or  opaliim  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  opah  ;  Fr. 
opale.']  {Min.)  A  mineral  consisting  of  silica, 
with  from  five  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  water, 
generally  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  alkaline  earths.  Tomlinson. 

j^^  Precious  or  voble  opal  is  white,  bluish  or  yel- 
lowish-white, and  exhibits  a  beautiful  variety  or  play 
of  colors,  as  blue,  green,  yellow,  or  red,  caused  proba- 
bly l)y  the  numerous  fissures  which  traverse  it.  Fire 
opalf  or  girasole,  exhibits  an  internal  reflection  of  a 
bright  red  color.  Common  opal,  or  semi-opal,  has 
sometimes  a  milky  opalescence,  but  does  not  reflect  a 
play  of  colors.  PVood  opal  is  wood  petrified  with  a 
liydrated  silica  ;  it  is  of  a  gray,  brown,  or  black  color, 
and  has  the  structure  of  wood.     Tomlinson. 

0-PAL-;eSCE',  v.  n.  To  emit  the  lustre  of  opal ; 
to'have  the  iridescent  tints  of  opal.   Cleaveland. 

O-PAL-ES'CgNCE,  n.  The  quality  of  an  opal; 
the  shining  lustre  of  opal.  HaTnilton. 

O-PAL-ES'CpNT,  a.  Resembling  opal  in  lustre  ; 
having  the  iridescent  tints  of  opal.        FairhoU. 

0'PAL-[NE,  a.  Relating  to,  having  the  nature  of, 
or  resembling,  opal.  Hamilton. 

O'PAL-IZE,  V.  a.  [^.  OPALIZBD  ;  pp.  OPALIZING, 
OPALIZED.]  To  convert  into  opal,  or  into  a 
substance  resembling  opal,  LyelL 

O'PAL-TZED,  p.  a.  Formed  into  opal,  or  into  a 
substance  resembling  opal. 

Opalized  woodj  wood  petrified  by  silica,  and  acquir- 
ing a  structure  resembling  opal ;  wood  opal,    Brande. 

O'PAL— JAS'PgR,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  opal, 
resembling  jasper,  but  softer,  and  containing 
iron.  To-)nlinson. 

O-PAaUE'  (o-pak'),  «,  [L,  opacus  \  It.  ^  Sp.  opa- 
co  \  Fr.  opaque.'] 

1.  Impervious  to  rays  of  light;  not  trans- 
parent. "  Metals  are  the  most  opaque."  Nichol. 

Opaque  bodies  cast  shadows  and  receive  them.        Davics. 

2f  Shady;  dark;  gloomy;  obscure;  cloudy. 

Syn.  —  Bodies  not  transparent  are  opaque  ;  a  place 
havmg  no  light  is  dark.  A  dark  room  ;  dark  night ; 
an  opaque  substance  or  body. 

O-PACIUE'  (o-pak'),  n.  Opacity;  opaqueness,  [u.] 


Through  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul, 
This  double  nipht,  transmit  one  pitying  ray 
To  lighten  and  to  cheer. 


Young. 


O-PAaUE'N^SS  (o-pak'nes),  n.     The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  opaque  ;  opacity.  More. 

OPE  (op),  V,  a.  &  n.     To   open,     [Used  only  in 
poetry.]  **  Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes."  Milton. 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope.  Suclibras. 

OPE,   a.      Open.      [Obsolete,    or    used    only  in 
poetry.]     "  The  door  was  o/ie."  Dryden. 

O'PEN  (o'pn),  u.  u,.     [A.  S,  openian ;  Dut.  openen ; 
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Ger.  dffnen ;  Dan.  aabne ;  Sw.  opnaJ]  \i.  opened  ; 

pp,  OPENING,  OPENED.] 

1.  To  separate,  unclose,  uncover,  or  divide, 
so  as  to  afford  an  entrance,  passage,  or  view ;  — 
opposed  to  shut.  "  Open  your  purse."  *'  I  will 
not  open  my  lips."  "  Ho,  open  the  door."  fihak. 


Clown. 
Olivia. 


He  has  here  writ  you  a  letter. 
Open  it,  and  read  it. 


Shak. 

2.  To  expand;  to  extend.    "  Opening  his  free 
arms,  and  weeping."  Shak. 

3.  To  show;  to  discover  ;  to  disclose. 

The  EngUali  did  adventure  far  for  to  open  the  north  parta 
of  America.  Abbot. 

Wise  to  promote  whatever  end  he  means, 
God  opens  fruitful  naturc'u  various  scenes.       Cowper. 

4.  To  explain  ;  to  make  clear  or  manifest. 

Some  tilings  wisdom  openeth  by  the  sacred  books  of  Scrip- 
ture. Hooker. 


5.  To  make  susceptible  of  impression. 

Lydio, . . .  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  she  atter 
nto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul.         Acts  xvi 

6.  To  begin;  to  commence  ;  to  enter  on. 


Homer  opens  his  poem  with  the  utmost  EimpHcity  and 
modesty.  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

O'PEN  (o'pn),  V.  n.     1.  To  separate,  unclose,  un- 
cover, or  divide  itself;  not  to  continue  closed. 

The  clouds  methought  would  open.  Shak. 

2.  To  begin  ;  to  commence  ;  to  break.  Wright. 

3.  (Naut.')  To  begin  to  appear. 

4.  {Hunting.)  To  bark  on  scent  or  view. 

Harkl  the  dog  opens;  take  thy  certain  aim.  Gay. 

O'PEN  (o'pn),  a.     [A.  S.  ^  Dut.  open-,  Ger.  offen; 
Dan.  aaben  ;  Sw,  Oppen ;  Icel.  opinn.'] 

1.  Unclosed,  uncovered,  separated,  unob- 
structed, or  divided,  so  as  to  afford  an  entrance, 
passage,  or  view;  —  opposed  to  shut  or  fast. 
"Her  eyes  are  open.*''  "This  open  air."    iyhak, 

Tlirough  the  gate, 
"Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  passed.  Milton. 

Then  sent  Sanballat  his  servant,  with  an  open  letter  in 
his  hand.  Neh.  vi.  5. 

2.  Expanded ;  extended. 

He,  when  ^neaa  on  the  plain  appears. 

Meets  him  with  open  arms  and,faiUng  tears.       Ih-r/den. 

3.  Plain;  evident;  apparent.  "0/Jen  shame." 
Heb.  vi.  6.    "  His  thefts  were  too  open."   Shak. 

These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets  them;  gross  as  a 
mountain,  open,  palpable.  SJiak. 

4.  Undisguised ;  sincere  ;  unreserved ;  frank  ; 
artless  ;  candid  ;  ingenuous  ;  undissembling ; 
fair ;  unprejudiced. 

Truth  loves  open  dealing.  Sliak. 

He  that  is  not  open  to  conviction  is  not  fit  for  discussion. 

Whatcly. 

5.  Having  an  air  of  ingenuousness ;  clear. 
"  His  countenance  is  open."  Edgeworth. 

6.  Public  ;  before  all. 

He  on  a  day  in  open  audience.  Cliaiicer. 

So  shall  she  have  a  just  and  open  trial.  Shak. 

7.  Free  or  accessible  to  all ;  allowed ;  unre- 
stricted.   "The  law  is  open."  Acts  xix.  38. 

8.  Free  for,  or  admitting,  discussion ;  not 
decided;  as,  "An  open  question." 

9.  Exposed ;  unprotected ;  undefended. 

The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life 

Hath  left  me  open  to  all  ipjuries.  Shak. 

10.  Liberal ;  generous  ;  munificent. 

By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  band.  Shale. 

11.  Not  closed  or  balanced ;  unsettled.  "An 
open  account."  Wright. 

12.  Not  bound  by  frost ;  mild. 

An  open  and  warm  winter  portendeth  v.  hot  and  dry 
summer.  Bacon. 

Did  you  ever  sec  so  open  a  winter  in  England?  We  have 
not  had  two  frosty  days  but  it  pays  off  in  rain.  Swift. 

fl®="  Johnson,  citing  Bacon,  defines  the  word,  in 
this  application,  to  mean,  "not  cloudy  ;  not  gloomy." 

—  "The  solitary  example  which  Dr.  Johnson  brings 
from  Bacon,  shows  that  not  frosty,  or  viild,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ;  and  such  is  the  general  accep- 
tation of  an  open  winter."     Todd. 

13.  {Mus.)  Applied  to  the  string  of  a  violin, 
guitar,  &c.,  when  not  compressed  with  the  fin- 
ger; that  is,  when,  without  compression,  it 
produces  the  very  note  to  which  it  is  tuned:  — 
applied  also  to  the  note  so  produced.        Moore. 

In  open^  openly.    "  To  appear  in  open.^^  Beau.  S(  Ft. 

—  Open  jiank,  (Fort.)  that  part  of  the  flank  which  is 
covered  by  the  orillon.  Stocquelcr.  —  Open  Jiarmomj, 
or  dispersed  harmony,  (Mas.)  harmony  of  whicli  the 
notes  are  separated  by  wide  intervals.  Moore.  —  Open 
land,  (Jlgric.)  land  tilled  every  year.    Wright. 

Syn.  —  See  Apparent,  Candid. 

O'PEN-BILL  (o'pn-),    n.     {Ornith.)    A  genus  of 


Open-bill 
(Anastomus  oscitans). 


OPERATE 

wading  "birds  allied  to 
the  storks,  and  having 
the  bill  gaping  in  the 
middle  and  touching 
only  at  the  base  and 
tips  ;  Anastoinus. 

Van  Der  Hoeven. 

6'PEN-BREAST'^;d  (o'pn- 
brSst'fd),  a.  Having  the 
breast  or  bosom  ex- 
posed. Spectator. 

0'PEN-]6;E(3'pn-er),».  He 
who,  or  that  which,  opens. 

O'PEN-EYED  (6'pn-id),  a.     Watchful.  Shak. 

O'PEN-HAND'fD,  a.     Generous  ;  munificent. 

How  open-handed  Providence  had  been  to  Iiini  I        Sontli. 

O'PEN-HEAD'ED  (o'pn-iiSd'ed),  a.  Having  the 
head  uncovered ;  bare-headed.  Chaucer. 

O'PEN-HEART'eD,  a.  Candid;  frank;  artless; 
ingenuous ;  sincere  ;  honest ;  generous.  "  He's 
free  and  open-liearted."  Dryden. 

O'PEN-HEART'ED-LY,  ad.  With  frankness; 
without  reserve.  Wright. 

O'PEN-HEART'^D-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
open-hearted  ;  frankness  ;  generosity.       More. 

O'PEN-ING  (o'pn-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  unclosing. 

2.  An  aperture;  a  breach  ;  a  chasm;  a  cleft; 
a  gap.     "  Openings  of  the  earth."     Woodward. 

Yet  from  an  openino  to  the  right  appeared 

A  beam  of  sunshine,  that  the  dwelling  cheered.    Hoole. 

3.  Beginning ;  commencement ;  first  appear- 
ance. "  Some  openings,  some  davraings  of  lib- 
erty." ■  Scmth. 

Opening  of  the  trenches,  (^Mtl.)  the  commencement 
of  works  of  attack  against  a  fortress.  O/os.  Mil.  Terms. 
Syn.  —  See  Breach. 

O'PEN-LY  (o'pn-le),  ad.  1.  In  an  open  manner  ; 
publicly ;  not  secretly. 

2.  Plainly;  without  disguise. 

O'PEN-MOtyTHED  (o'pn-mMthd),  a.  1.  Having 
the  mouth  open  ;  gaping. 

Nor  doth 't  affect  this  fond  gentility. 
Whereon  the  fool  world  open-mouthed  gazes, 
Thinking  itself  of  great  ability.  Drayton. 

2.  Greedy  ;  ravenous  ;  clamorous. 

Ringwood,  ...  a  fine,  open-movtjied  dog.  Tatter. 

O'PEN-NESS  (o'pn-nes),  «.  1.  The  State  of  being 
open ;  freedom  from  obstruction  or  obscurity. 

2.  Freedom  from  disguise  ;  plainness. 

The  noble  openness  and  freedom  of  his  reflections.       FeUon. 

3.  Mildness,  applied  to  the  weather.  "Open- 
ness of  weather."  Sherwood. 

6p'?-RA,  n. ;  pi.  OPEKAS.  [L.  opera,  a  work  ;  It. 
%  Sp.  opera,  a  work,  an  opera  ;  Fr.  op^ra,  a 
work,  an  opera.] 

1.  A  musical  drama,  consisting  of  airs,  reci- 
tatives, choruses,  &c.,  accompanied  by  instru- 
ments and  enriched  with  magnificent  scenery, 
machinery,  and  other  decorations,  and  repre- 
senting some  passionate  action.  Moore. 

2.  The  building  in  which  such  a  drama  is 
represented  ;  an  opera-house.  Simmonds. 

3.  The  music  or  words  of  a  musical  drama, 
written  or  printed.  Simmonds. 

t  6p'5R-A-BLE,  a.     Practicable.  Browne. 

6p'¥-RA-GLAsS,  n.  A  short  single  or  double 
telescope  used  in  theatres  ;  a  lorgnette.  Cowper. 

OP'¥-EA-HAT,  n.     A  folding  hat.         Simmonds. 

OP'5-RA— HOUSE,  n.  A  theatre  for  operas.  Clarke. 

0P-1J-RAM'5-T;5R,  n.  [L.  opus,  opeHs,  work,  and 
Gr.  iilrpov,  measure.]  An  apparatus  employed 
to  indicate  the  number  of  revolutions  made 
by  the  operating  machine  used  in  the  dressing 
of  cloth.  Ure. 

6p'5R-ANCE,    )  n.     The  act  of  operating ;    op- 
6p'KR-AN-CY,  )  oration,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

OP'pR-ANT,  a.  [L.  operor,  operans,  to  work.] 
Active  ;  operative.  Shak. 

t  OP'^R-ANT,  n.     An  operator.  Wright. 

0P'(;R-ATE,  I',  n.  [L.  operor,  ojieratus ;  opus, 
work  ;  It.  operare ;  Sp.  operar  ;  Fr.  operer.]     [i. 

OPERATED  ;    pp.    OPERATING,    OPERATRD.]       To 
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work ;    to   act ;    to   have    agency ;    to   produce 
effects ;  —  with  upon  or  on  before  the  object. 

Gravitation  operates  uniformly  upon  matter.  Jortin. 

A  plain,  convincing  reason  operates  on  tlie  mind  both  of 

a  learned  and  ignorant  hearer  as  long  as  they  live.         Swift. 

6p'{;E-ATE,  v.  u.  To  produce  ;  to  effect.    Karnes. 
XSE^  "  It  [operate]  is  used  actively  liy  some  modern 
writers;  as,  '  l^o  operate  a  change,'  &;c, ;    but  this 
usage  is  scarcely  autliorized."    Smart. 

OP-5R-AT  IC,         ?  (j_  Kelating  to,  or  resembling, 
6P-$E-At'!-CAL,  )  the  opera.  GeTit.  Mag. 

6P-5R-A'TI0N,  n.  [L.  operatio  ;  It.  operazione  ; 
Sp.  operacion;  Fr.  operation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  operating  ;  agency ;  action  ;  pro- 
duction of  an  effect,  mechanical,  physical,  or 
moral ;  performance  ;  procedure  ;  process. 

The  operative  strength  of  a  thing  may  continue  the  same 
when  the  quality  that  should  direct  the  operation  is  changed : 
as  a  man  may  have  as  strong  an  arm  and  as  sharp  a  sword  to 
fight  with  In  a  bad  cause  as  m  a  good.  South. 

2.  Action  ;  effect ;  function. 

That  false  fruit 
Far  other  operation  first  displayed.  Milton. 

3.  A  manual  process  ;  a  series  of  actions  per- 
formed by  the  hand,  or  by  the  hand  with  the  as- 
sistance of  instruments,  as  in  chemistry  or  in 
surgery  ;  manipulation.  Palmer. 

4.  {Mil.)  The  act  of  carrying  out  precon- 
certed measures  by  regular  movements  ;  mo- 
tion ;  manoeuvre.  ■   Mil.  Ency. 

5.  {Math.')  Something  to  be  done,  — generally 
some  transformation  to  be  made  upon  quanti- 
ties, which  transformation  is  indicated  either 
by  rules  or  by  symbols.  Davies. 

Syn.  — See  Peocess. 

6p'?R-A-TIVE,  a.     [it.  .J-  Sp.  operativo.] 

1.  That  operates  ;  having  the  power  of  acting. 

It  holds  In  all  oijerative  principles,  especially  in  morality, 
in  which  not  to  proceed  is  certainly  to  go  backward.     South. 

2.  Producing  the  desired  effect ;  effective  ; 
efficacious;  serviceable;  effectual. 

Your  lordship  may  perceive  how  effectual  and  operative 
your  lordship's  last  dealing  with  her  majesty  was.        Bacon. 

3.  Practical.  "  Operative  chemistry."  STnart. 

In  architecture,  as  in  all  other  operatire  arts,  the  end  must 
direct  the  operation.  lieliquixs  Wottoniance. 

6P'(;R-A-TiVE,  n.  A  laboring  man;  one  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  ;  an  artisan.     Qu.  Rev. 

Op'JJR-A-TIVE-LY,  ad.    In  an  operative  manner. 

6p'^R-A-T0R,  n.  [L.]  One  who  operates  ;  one 
who  performs  an  operation.  Addison. 

t  OP'^R-A-TO-RY,  )t.     A  laboratory.  Cowley. 

O-PER'CU-LAE,  a.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  a  lid; 
operculate."  Loudon. 

O-PER  Cy-LATE,      )  ^_     j^jj_  operculo,  opercula- 
O-PER'CU-LAT-BD,  '  tos,to  cover  with  a  lid  ;  Fr. 
opercuU^ 

1.  {Bot.')  Furnished  with  an  operculum  or 
cover,  as  the  capsules  of  mosses.  Gray. 

2.  Furnished  with  an  operculum,  as  the  gills 
of  fishes,  and  the  shells  of  certain  gasteropods. 

6P-?R-CU'LI-F0R]M,  a.  [L.  operculum,  a  cover, 
andybrmft,  form.]  Formed  as  a  cover.  Loudon. 

O-PBR'CU-LtrM,  n.;  pi.  OPERCUJLA.  [L.,  from 
operio,  to  cover.] 

1.  {JSot.)  The  expansion  at  the  extremity  of  a 
pitcher,  which  closes  its  mouth :  —  the  lid  or 
cover  of  the  theca  of  mosses.  Heiisloit). 

2.  {Conch.)  The  horny  or  calcareous  plate 
which  closes  certain  univalve  shells.  Woodward. 

3.  {Ich.)  The  apparatus,  supported  by  four 
bones,  which  protects  the  gills  of  fishes.  Brande. 

6P-E-RET'TM,n.  [It.  dim.  of  opera.]  A  short 
musical  draiiia  of  a  light  character.   Buchanan. 

6P-5R-OSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  operosus ;  operor,  to 
work ;  It.  §  Sp.  operoso.']  Laborious  ;  full  of 
labor  ;  toilsome  ;  onerous  ;  tedious  ;  wearisome. 

All  these  operofm  proceedings  were  adopted  by  one  of  the 
most  decided  tyrants  In  the  rolls  of  history.  Burke. 

CP-]ER-0SE'LY,  ad.     Laboriously.         -B.  Brvinff. 

dP-fjR-OSE'N^SS, «.  The  state  of  being  operose ; 
laboriousness  ;  onerousness.  More. 

t  OP-f  R-6s'!-TY,  n.  [L.  operositas.]  Labori- 
ousness ;  toils'omeness.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  ('iP'fjR-OtjS,  a.     Operose.  Baxter. 


t  6p-5R-TA'N5-OtrS,  a.  [L.  opertaneus.l  Con- 
cealed ;  secret ;  private.  Smart. 

t  OPE'TIDE,  n.  The  ancient  time  of  marriage, 
from  Epiphany  to  Ash-Wednesday,  being  the 
time  when  the  flowers  open.  Bp.  Hall. 

6PH-I-CAL'C]0,  n.  [Gr.  Stpis,  a  serpent,  and  L. 
calx,  calcis,  lime.]  {Min.)  A  rock  composed 
of  marble  and  serpentine.  Hamilton. 

OPH'J-CLEIDE,  n.  [Gr.  Sijiig,  a  serpent,  and  Kldf, 
KXiiidi,  a  key  ;  Fr.  ophicUide.']  (Mus.)  A  large 
brass  instrument  of  loud  tone  and  deep  pitch, 
much  used  in  military  music.  P.  Cyc. 

0-PHID'I-AN,  n.  [Gr.  iKpiSiov,  dim.  of  oipi;,  a  ser- 
pent.] (Herp.)  One  of  the  Ophidia,  a  genus  of 
reptiles  without  feet ;   a  serpent.         Bny.  Cyc. 

0-PI-IID  I-AN,     /  (2^    Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 

0-FHID'I-OUS,  )  serpents:  —  noting    an    animal 

of  the  order  Ophidia.  •  LyeU. 

g-PHJD'I-gjir,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  dipiliov,  a  little 
snake.]     A  sea-fish  resembling  a  serpent.  Hill. 

6ph-I-0-Ol6s'SUM,  n.  [Gr.  001!,  a  serpent, 
and  yXuioaa,  the  tongue.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  ;  adder's-tongue.  P.  Cyc, 

OPH-I-O-Lop'IC,         ;  a.       [Fr.     ophiologique.'] 
OPH-I-O-LOp'l-CAL,  '  Relating  to  ophiology. 

6pH-I-6l'0-^IST,  n.  [Fr.  ophiologiste.]  One 
versed  in  ophiology.  Knowles. 

OPH-I-OL'O-py,  n.  [Gr.  01/11?,  a  serpent,  and  Uya;, 
a  discourse  ;  Fr.  ophiologie.']  That  part  of  nat- 
ural history  which  treats  of  reptiles  or  ser- 
pents. Ed.  Ency. 

OPH'l-O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Stpjs,  a  serpent,  and 
^avrfta,  divination  ;  Fr.  ophiomancie.']  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  serpents.  Brande. 

6pH-!-0-M0R'PHIte,  n.  [Gr.  o"0is,  a  serpent, 
and  fiop^i;,  form;  Fr.  ophiomorphite.']  {Pal.) 
A  fossil  shell  of  a  genus  of  moUusks  ;  ammon- 
ite. Fleming. 

OPH-I-O-MOR'PHOyS,  a.  Having  the  forin  of  a 
serpent.  Smart. 

OPH-I-OPH'A-GOtJs,  a.  [Gr.  6<pii,  a  serpent,  arid 
0dya),  to  eat.]  Serpent-eating.  "  Ophiophagous 
nations."     [e.]  Browne. 

6ph-I-SAU'RUS,  n.  [Gr.  50i5,  a  serpent,  and 
aavpos,  a  lizard.]  {Zolil.)  A  footless  lizard  found 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  U.  S.,  nearly 
allied  to  Amphisicena.   Van  Der  Hoeven.  Baird. 

6'PHITE,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  serpent.       Wright. 

O'PHITE,  re.     [Gr.  Siptg,  a  serpent.] 

1.  {Min.)  Serpentine,  or  green  porphyry. 
JSE^  "Chromic  iron  is  often  disseminated  tlirough 

it,  giving  it  a  mottled  appearance,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  skin  of  a  snake,  whence  the  name  serpentine  or 
ophite.^'    Dana. 

2.  One  of  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, who  derived  their  name  from  the  venera- 
tion they  had  for  the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve, 
which  they  pretended  was  Jesus  Christ.    Eden. 


g-PHI'TE^,  re.    [L.] 
porphyry ;  ophite. 


{Min.)  Serpentine  ;  green 
Woodward. 


OPH-I-U'eHTlS  (of-e-a'kus'),n.  [Gr. ' Oijiiovxo';  \  ofn, 
a  serpent,  and  e;^a),  to  have.]  A  constellation 
of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  the  Water-bearer. 


Like  a  comet  burned. 
That  fires  the  length  of  Opkiuchus  huge 
In  the  arctic  sky. 


OPH-ThAV MI-4,  re.     Ophthalmy. 


Milton. 

Thtnglison. 


I  OPH-THAL'MIC  (op-thW'mik  or  of-thai'mik)  [op- 
thiil'mik,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  of-thal'mik,  S.  E. 
K.  R.  C.  Wr. — See  Triphthong],  a.  [Gr.  6it>ea).- 
ftiKig;  It.  S;  Sp.  qftalmico;  Fr.  ophthalmiijue.'] 
Relating  to  the  eye.  Johnson. 

fl@=  "Two  aspirations  in  succession,  says  Mr.  El- 
phinston,  seem  disagreeable  to  an  English  ear,  and 
therefore  one  of  them  is  generally  sunk.  Thus  diph- 
thong and  triphthong  are  pronounced  dipthou^  and 
tripthong.  P  is  lost,  as  well  as  h,  in  apophthegm ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  wo  hear  the  first  h  dropped 
in  ophthalmy  and  ophtlmlmic,  which  is  the  pronuncia- 
tion I  have  adopted  as  agreeable  to  analogy.  Nay, 
such  an  aversion  do  we  seem  to  have  to  a  succession 
of  aspirates,  that  the  h  is  sunk  in  isthmus,  Esther,  and 
Demosthenes,  because  the  s,  which  is  akin  to  the  as- 
piration, immediately  precedes."      Walker. 


II  OPH-THAL-MOG'EA-PHy,  n.  [Gr.  i<^9a).fi6i,  an 
eye,  and  Y(>dil>w,  to  describe.]  That  part  of  anat- 
omy which  gives  a  description  of  the  eye  :  —  an 
anatomical  description  of  the  eye.     Dunglison. 

II  OPH-THAL-MOL'O-plST,  re.  One  versed  in  oph- 
thalmology. Good. 

II  6pH-THAL-m6l'0-5JY,  n.  [Gr.  di^Baliiis,  an 
eye,  and  Ao'yot,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  That  part 
of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  eye ;  —  an  an- 
atomical treatise  on  the  eye  :  —  a  description  of 
the  eye  in  health  and  disease.  Dutiglison. 

II  6pH-THAL-M6M'J;-T?R,  n.  [Gr.  i^Ba).p6;,  an 
eye,  and  fiir^ov,  a  measure.]  {AnM.)  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  capacity  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  chambers  of  the  eye  in  anatomical 
experiments.  Dunglison. 

II  OPH-THAL'IWO-SCOPE,  re.  An  instrument  for 
examining  the  state  of  the  eye.         ■  Dunglison. 

II  6PH-THAL-M6s'CO-PY,  re.  [Gr.  iipBaXfiis,  an 
eye,  and  oKoitito,  to  behold.]  That  branch  of 
physiognomy,  which  relates  to  the  observation 
of  the  eyes.  Smart. 

II  OPH-THAL-MO-TOL'O-gilST,  «.  One  versed  in 
ophthalmotology.  Good, 

II  OPH-THAL-MO-TOL'O-PY,  re.  {Med.)  Ophthal- 
mology, ihinglison. 

II  0PH-THAL-m6T'0-MY,  re.  [Gr.  dijiOaliidg,  an 
eye,  and"  roprj,  a  cutting;  Fr,  ophthalmotomie.'] 
(Anat.)  That  branch  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  dissection  of  the  eye:  —  a  term  applied 
also  to  the  extirpation  of  the  eye.      Dunglison. 

II  6PH'THAL-MY(6p'thiil-meOT-BfthjI-me),re.  [Gr. 
dipSaXfiia  ;  d(p6a?.p6s,  the  eye  ;  Fr.  ophthalmic.'] 
{Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  eye.  Brande. 

jBSf  "  Many  persons  now  affectedly  use  ophthalmia 
instead  of  this  word,  which  is  of  considerable  age  in 
our  language."    Todd.    [Ferrand,  1640.] 

O'PI-ATE,  re.  [It.  oppiato  ;  Sp.  opiato;  Fr.  opiat.'] 

1.  {Med.)  A  medicine  containing  opium,  and 
having  the  power  of  inducing  sleep ;  an  ano- 
dyne ;  a  narcotic  ;  a  sedative.  Dunglison. 

2.  Any  thing  that  quiets. 

They  chose  atheism  as  an  opiate.  Bentley. 

O'PI-ATE,  a.  Inducing  sleep ;  somniferous  ;  nar- 
cotic ;  soporific  ;  sedative ;  anodynous. 

Charmed  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 

Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.  Milton. 

O'PI-ATE,  V.  a.  To  affect  with  an  opiate  ;  to  lull 
to  sleep ;  to  cause  to  slumber.  Fenton. 

O'PI-AT-JD,  p. 
opiates. 

O-PIF'jfR-OUS,   a.      [L.   opifer;  ops,   help,    and 
'  fei'o,  to  bear.]  Assisting ;  bringing  help.  Wright. 

t  OP'J-FICE,  re.  [L.  opificium..']  Workmanship  ; 
handiwork.  Bailey. 

t  0-PIF'I-C(;e,  re.  [L.  opifex.']  One  that  per- 
forms a  work  ;  an  artist.  Benfley. 

t  cr-PIN'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  opinabilis ;  opinor,  to 
think.]     That  may  be  thought.  Bailey. 

t  6p-!-NA'TION,  re.     Opinion  ;  notion.  Scott. 


Affected  by,  or   containing, 
Martin^au, 


t  O-PIN'A-TIVE,  a., 
tive ;  conceited. 


[Sp.  opinativo.'] 


Opiniona- 
Burton. 


t  O-PIN'A-TIVE-LY,  ad.     Conceitedly.         More, 


t  O-PIN'A-TOR,  n.     One  who  holds, 
cious  of,  an  opinion. 


or  IS  tena- 
Glci^nvill, 

0-pIne',  V,  re.  [L.  opinor.']  \i.  opined  ;  pp, 
OPINING,  OPINED.]  To  think;  to  judge;  to 
suppose ;  to  deem.     [Antiquated.] 

But  T,  who  think  more  highly  of  our  kind, 

Opine  that  nature,  as  in  duty  bound. 

Deep  hid  the  shining  mischief  under  ground.        Pope. 

t  Q-PIN'EE,  re.     One  who  opines.         Bp.  Taylor. 
t  0-PIN-I-AS'T5E,  re.     A  dogmatist.  Milton. 

t  0-PIN-l-As'TEE  (o-pin-ye-5s'ter),         >  „.    [Old 
t  0-PIN-I-AS'TEOUS  (o-pin-ye-as'trus),  )  Fr.  opi- 
niastre ;  Fr.  opiniatre.']    Opinionative.    Raleigh. 

tO-PIN'I-ATE  (o-pin'ye-at),  v.  a.  To  maintain 
obstinately.       '  Barrow, 

0-PIN'I-A-TIVE  (o-pln'ye-f-tiv),  a.  1.  Stiff  in 
opinion  ;  positive  ;  dogmatical ;  obstinate  ;  opin- 
ionated ;  opinionative  ;  pertinacious  ;  conceited. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ip,  !,  O,   U,  Y,  obsctere ;   fAee,  FAE,  fAst,  FALL;    HEIR,   HiiR; 
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Our  author,  Hobbes,  was  esteemed  a  man  very  ornnia- 
tive,  though  otherwise  very  learned.  Wood. 

"  A  mass  of  opin- 
GlanvilL 


2.  Imagined,  not  proved, 
iative  uncertainties," 


O-PIN'J-A-TIVE-LY,  ad.     Conceitedly.       Bailey. 

O-PIn'I-A-TJVE-NESS  (o-pin'ye-j-tjv-nSs),  n.  In- 
flexibility of  opinion  ;  obstinacy.  Raleigh. 

t  p-PlN-I-A'TOR  (9-pin-ye-a'tur),  n.  [Fr.  opinia- 
ire.]     A  dogmatizer ;  a  dogmatist.         Raleigh. 

t  0-P/JV-7-^''7'/Z£  (o-pin-ye-a'tur),  a.  [Fr.]  Opin- 
lonative.  *  Milton. 

t  O-PIN-I-A'TRE,  n.    A  dogmatist.  Barrow. 

t  0-PXN-I-A'TR]p-TY  (o-pIn-ye-a'ti:?-te),  )  „_    Qb- 

fO-PIN'l-A-TRY  (9-pln'ye-a-tre),  )  stinacy 

in  holding  an  opinion.  Browne. 

fl®=  •'  This  word,  though  it  has  been  tried  in  differ- 
ent forms,  is  not  yet  received,  nor  is  it  wanted." 
■Tohnson. 

t  0-PIN'ING,  •«.     Opinion  ;  notion.      Bp.  Taylor. 

O-PIN'ION  (o-pin'yun),  n.  [L.  opinio ;  opinor,  to 
think  ;*  It.  oppinione  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  opinion.'] 

1.  That  which  is  thought,  either  when  there  is 
no  certain  knowledge,  or  when  there  are  no  facts, 
or  none  sufficient  for  a  decided  judgment ;  per- 
suasion of  the  mind;  judgment;  notion;  view. 

The  essential  idea  of  opinion  seema  to  be,  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter about  which  doubt  can  reasonablv  exist,  as  to  which  two 
persons  can,  without  absurdity,  think  differently.         Lewis. 

An  opinion  will  be  more  or  less  strong  according  to  the 
facts  on  which  it  rests,  till  it  amounts,  in  some  cases,  to  abso- 
lute belief  or  moral  certainty,  in  others,  which  admit  of  it,  to 
physical  (i.  e.  experimental)  certainty.  To  the  other  kind  of 
certainty,  namely,  metaphysical  or  mathematical  certainty, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  recognition  that  certain  truths  are 
contained  in,  or  constituted  by.  those  notions  which  the  mind 
itself  originates,  opinion  can  have  no  proper  relation.  Smart. 

You  think  it  is  a  want  of  judgment  that  he  [the  child] 
changes  his  opinion.  Do  you  think  it  a  proof  that  your  scales 
are  bad  because  they  vibrate  with  every  additional  weight 
that  is  added  to  either  side?  Edgeworth. 

That  was  excellently  observed,  say  T,  when  I  read  a  pas- 
sage in  an  author  where  his  opinion  agrees  with  mine.  Sunft. 

2.  Favorable  judgment  or  estimate. 

If  a  woman  had  no  opinion  of  her  own  person  and  dress, 
she  would  never  be  angry  at  those  who  are  of  the  opinion 
with  herself.  Law. 

3.  t  Reputation. 

Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opinion.  Shak. 

4.  -j-  Obstinacy  in  opinion  ;  opinionativeness. 

Your  reasons  have  been  .  . .  learned  without  opinion,    Shak. 

5.  Sentence;  doom;  judgment.  Richardson. 

6.  {Laio.)  A  declaration  by  a  counsel  to  his 
client  of  what  the  law  is,  according  to  his 
judgment,  on  a  statement  of  facts  submitted 
to  him :  — the  paper  containing  such  a  declara- 
tion .  Bouvier. 

Syn. — Opinion.,  notion  J -ATxA  thoutrkt,  all  imply  what 
is  thought,  and  relate  to  the  thinking  faculty  or  the 
understanding;  sentiment  iias  relation- to  feelings  as 
well  as  the  understanding.  We  form  opinions,  get 
notions,  and  liave  sentimeiits.  A  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able opinion  ;  a  singular  notion  ;  a  good  tkoug-ht ;  a 
fine  sentiment ;  sound  judgment.  —  See  Principle. 

f  O-PXN'ION,  V.  «..     To  opine  ;  to  think.  Browne. 

O-PIN'ION-ATE,  u.     Opinionated.        Bp.  Bedell. 

O-PiN'ION-AT-gD  (o-pin'yu"-^t-?d),  a.  Obstinate 
in  opinion  ;  unduly  attached  to  one's  own  opin- 
ion;  dogmatical;  conceited;  opinionative. 

People  of  clear  heads  are  what  the  world  calls  opinionated. 

Slienstone. 

0-PIN'ION-ATE-LY  (o-pin'yun-git-le),  ad.  Obsti- 
nately ;  conceitedly.  Feltham. 

t  p-PiN'ION-A-TiST,  n.  One  who  is  obstinate  in 
opinion.  Fenton. 

O-PlN'ION-A-TlVE  (o-ptn'y'in-&-tiv'),  a.     Fond  of 

preconceived  notions;   stubborn;    dogmatical; 

positive;  conceited;  opinionated. 

Bold  and  opinionative  enough  to  dare  and  to  dictate.  Walpole. 
O-PIN'ION- A-TIVE-LY     (o-pin'yvin-?-tiv-le),     ad. 

Stubbornly.  '  '  Johnson. 

O-PIN'ION-A-TIVE-NESS  (o-pin'yun-^i-tiv-nes),  n. 
Obstinacy  in  opinion.  Bailey. 

O-PIN'IONED  (o-pin'yvnd),  a.  Attached  to  par- 
ticular opinions ;  conceited;  opinionated.  South. 

O-PIN'ION-IST  (o-pTn'yun-ist),  n.  [Fr.  opinio 
niste.]   One  fond  of  his  own  notions.     Glaiivill. 

fO-PIP'A-ROtJS,  a.     [L.  opiparus  ;  Sp.  optparo.'] 

Sumptuous ;  luxurious.  Bailey. 

t  O-PiP'A-ROUS-LY,  ad.    Sumptuously.    Wright. 


Opisthocomus 
cristatus. 


OP-IS-THOC-g-MI'J^^,  71.  pi. 
[Gr,  SmaddKOftoit  having  the  hair 
long  behind;  SmaOe,  behind, 
and  KOfirj,  the  hair.]  {Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  conirostral 
birds  of  the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Musophagidce  ;  hoact- 
zins.  Gray. 

0-PiS'THO-DOME,  n.  [Gr.  STriaBe,  behind,  and 
ddfiosj  a  house.]  An  apartment,  or  place,  in  the 
back  part  of  a  Grecian  house.  Mitford. 

OP-IS-THOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  omaQf,  behind,  and 
ypdipwj  to  write.]  The  act  of  writing  on  both 
sides  of  a  sheet  or  leaf  of  paper,  the  back  as  well 
as  the  front.  Scudamore. 

5P-IS-TH6t'0-NOS,  n.  [Gr.  Smcdt,  backwards, 
Ttivo},  to  stretch.]  (Med.)  A  species  of  tetanus, 
in  which  the  body  is  bent  backwards.  Dunglison. 

t  O-PiT-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  opitulatio.]  An  aid- 
ing ;  a  helping.  Bailey. 

O'PJ-LTM,  n.  [_Gt.  UTriov;  6ir6s,  juice;  L.  opium'. 
It.  oppio  ;  Sp.  opio ;  Fr.  opium.']  An  inspissated 
juice  obtained  from  the  capsule  of  the  white 
poppy,  or  Papaver  scmniferuni.  Tomlinson. 

/^^  Opium  is  used  in  medicine,  in  small  doses,  as 
a  stimulant;  in  large,  as  a  sedative.  Its  peculiar 
properties  are  due  to  the  presence  of  several  alkaloids, 
the  chief  of  which  are  morphine,  narcotine,  and  code- 
ine. Several  varieties  of  opium  are  known  in  com- 
merce ;  but  the  principal  kind  is  that  from  Smyrna, 
known  as  Turkey  or  Levant  opium.  It  is  at  first  soft 
and  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  but  by  keeping  becomes 
hard  and  Idackish.  Its  lustre  is  waxy,  its  odor  strong 
and  unpleasant,  its  taste  hitter,  acrid,  nauseous,  and 
persistent.      Tomlinson.     Pereira. 

6'PLE-TREE,  n.  [L.opulus,]  {Bot.)  The  witch- 
hazel.  Ainsworth. 

OP-0-BAL'SAM,  n.  [Gr.  dtro^&Xcapov  ;  ^rrdf,  juice, 
and  p(i?.<TaiioSf  the  balsam-tree  ;  L.  opobalsamum  ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  opobalsamo  ;  Fr.  opohalsamuin.]  {Med.) 
A  resinous  juice  obtained  by  making  incisions 
into  AmyHs  opobalsamum  and  Amy?'is  Gilea- 
densis  of  Linna?us  ;  balsam  of  Mecca  ;  balsam 
or  balm  of  Gilead.  Du7iglison. 

OP-O-DEL'DOC,  n.  ["An  unmeaning  term,  fre- 
quently used  by  Paracelsus."  Dunglison.]  For- 
merly, a  plaster  for  all  external  injuries  ;  —  now 
applied  to  a  liniment  made  by  dissolving  soap 
in  alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  camphor  and 
volatile  oils.  Brande. 

g-POP  'j9-J^MX,  n.  [Gr.  diJo-K&va^  ;  &i:6z,  juice,  and 
TTom^,  a  kind  of  plant ;  L.  opopanax.]  A  gum 
resin  which  exudes  from  the  roots  of  the  Pasti- 
naca  opopanax^  when  wounded.  Its  odor  is 
strong  and  peculiar  ;  taste,  bitter  and  acrid.  It 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  is  now  sel- 
dom employed.  Dunglison. 

O-PO'RI-CE,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ^Trwpa,  autumnal 
fruits.]  {Med.)  A  medicine,  composed  of  sev- 
eral autumnal  fruits,  particularly  of  quinces, 
pomegranates,  &c.,  and  wine.  Dunglison. 

jO-PCS'SUM,  n. ;  pi. 
OPOSSUMS.  (Zov/.) 
An  American 
marsupial,  car- 
nivorous quadru- 
ped, of  the  genus 
VidelpMs^  char- 
acterized by  its 
prehensile  tail  and  the  abdominal  pouch  of  the 
female.  Maunder. 

j^^  "  In  some  of  the  smaller  opossums  the  sub-ab- 
dominal tegumentary  folds  are  rudimental,  or  merely 
serve  to  conceal  the  nipples,  and  are  not  developed 
into  a  pouch  ;  and  in  these,  the  young  adliere  to  the 
mother  by  entwining  their  little  prehensile  tails 
around  iiers,  and  clinging  to  the  fur  of  her  back." 
Eng.  Cyc. 

OP'PI-DAN,  n.    [L.  oppidanus  ;  oppidiim,  a  town.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  p.  town.  A.  Wood. 

2.  At  Eton,  England,  a  student  niJt  on  the 
foundation,  and  who  boards  in  the  town,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  king's  scholar.  Smart. 

6p'PJ-DAN,  a.    Relating  to  a  town.  Howell. 

fOP-PIG'N^lR-ATE,  v.a.  [L.  oppignero,  oppigne~ 
ratus.]     To  pledge  ;  to  pawn.  Bacon. 

fOP'Pr-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  oppilo,  oppilatus.]  To 
heap  up  obstruction.  Cockeram. 


Opossum  (^Didelphis  azara). 


t  OP-P(-LA'TION,  n.      [L.  oppilatio,']     Obstruc- 
tion; matter  heaped  up.  Burton. 


fOP'PI-LA-TIVE, 
tive. 


[Fr, 


oppilatif.]     Obstruc- 
Shei'wood. 


t  OP-PLETE',     )  a.     [L.  oppUtus.]     Full ;  filled ; 
fOP-PLET'^D,  >  crowded.  Bailey. 

t  OP-PLE'TION,  n.  Act  of  filling  up  ;  fulness.  Ash. 
t  OP-PONE',  u.  a.     To  oppose.  B.  Jonson. 

OP-PO'N^N-CY,  n.  The  act  of  opposing;  the 
opening  of  an  academical  disputation  :  — an  ex- 
ercise for  a  degi'ee.  Todd. 

OP-PO'N^NT,  a.  [L.  oppono,  opponens,  to  oppose ; 
ob,  against,  and ^o«o,  to  place;  It.  opponente.] 

1.  Opposite  ;  placed  in  front.  *'  High  T>n  the 
opponent  bank."  Thomson. 

2.  Opposing  ;  rival ;  emulous. 

And  springs  impetuous  with  opponent  speed.  Pope, 

3.  Adverse;  repugnant;  contrary. 
It  was  opponent  to  our  search  ordained. 

That  joy,  still  sought,  should  never  be  attained.     Prior. 

OP-PO'N^NT  [op-po'nent,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  Wb.  —  Erroneously  op'po-nent],  w. 

1.  One  who  opposes;  particularly  one  who 
begins  the  controversial  part  of  a  disputation 
by  objecting  to  something  proposed,  in  replying 
to  which  the  proponent  becomes  a  defendant  or 
respondent.  Smart. 

He  met  with  feeble  opponents,  and  such  as  his  nimble  wit 
was  easily  able  to  overturn.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  An  antagonist ;  an  adversary ;  an  enemy. 
Syn.  —  See  Enemy. 

OP-POR-TUNE',  a.  [L.  opportimvs  ;  06,  at  or  be- 
fore, ?inA partus,  the  harbor;  It.  opportuno;  Sp. 
oportuno  \  Fr.  opportun.]  Seasonable;  con- 
venient; fit;  well-timed;  timely. 

Tlierc  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  great  king's  felicity, 
being  at  the  top  of  all  worldly  bliss,  and  the  perpetual  con- 
stancy of  bis  prosperous  successes,  but  an  op})ortune  death  to 
withdraw  him  from  any  future  blow  of  fortune.  Bacon. 

t  OP-POR-TUNE',  ■(:.  M.     To  suit.  Dr.  Clarke. 

6p-P0R-TUNE'LY,  arf.  Seasonably;  at  the  right 
time  ;  conveniently  ;  properly.  Bacon. 

6P-P0R-TUNE'N]<:SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  op- 
portune. Ash. 

OP-POR-TU'NJ-TY,  n.  [L.  opportunitas  ;  It.  op- 
por'tunita ;  Sp.  oportunidad ;  Fr.  oppoHunite.'] 
Fit  time  or  place  ;  a  particular  occasion  ;  suita- 
bleness of  circumstances. 

And  from  that  time  he  sought  opportunity  to  betray  him. 

Matt.  xxvi.  16. 

Syn.  —  See  Occasion,  Time. 
0P-P0§'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  opposed  or  coun- 
teracted. P.  Cyc. 

t  0P-P0§'AL,  It.     Opposition.         Sir  T.  Herbert. 

0P-P6§E'  (op-poz'),  V.  a.  [L.  ojyono,  oppositus  ; 
It.  opporre  ;  Sp.  opener  ;  Fr.  opposer.]  [i.  op- 
posed ;  pp.  OPPOSING,  OPPOSED.] 

1.  To  set  or  place  in  front  or  over  against ;  to 
put  in  opposition. 

The  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  to  oppose, 

In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose.  Coivper. 

Aristotle  has  said  that  one  thing  may  be  opposed  to  an  other 

in  four  ways  — by  relation,  by  contrariety,  or  as  privation  is 

to  possession,  affirmation  to  negation.  Fleming. 

2.  To  act  or  speak  against;  to  resist;  to 
withstand  ;  to  hinder ;  to  contravene  ;  to  thwart ; 
to  gainsay  ;  to  contradict ;  to  oppugn  ;  to  coirj- 
bat. 

Night  and  Chaos  wild, 
That,  jealous  of  their  secrets,  fiercely  opposed 
My  journey  strange.  Milton. 

To  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them.  Shak, 

To  be  opposedto,  to  oppose  ;  10  be  hostile  to.  Qu.Rcv. 

Xa^  Dr.  Franklin,  in  1789,  censured  this  use  of  to 
be  opposed;  but  it  has  long  been  in  g:ood  use.  "To 
which  Mr.  O.  is  as  much  opposed  as  he  is  hitnself." 
Ch.  Ob.  "He  was  opposed  to  it."  Sir  Robert  Inglis. 
"  A  principle  to  which  I  am  totally  opposed.^^  Dr.  T. 
jSrvicld. 

Syn.  —  One  may  oppose  by  argument,  by  words,  or 
by  force.  Persons  and  things  are  opposed  to  each 
other.  Oppose  a  bad  measure,  or  an  offensive  person  ; 
resist  an  enemy  ;  withstand  temptation  ;  thwart  an  ill 
design.  -^  See  Deny,  Hinder. 

pP-PO§E',  V.  n.  1.  To  act  adversely ;  to  be 
opposed;  —  -^'it)!  against. 

Rage  prompted  them  at  length,  and  found  them  arms 
Agaiivt  such  hellish  mischief  fit  to  oppose.  Milton. 

Johnson. 


2.  To  object  in  disputation. 
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OP-PO§ED'  (op-pozd'),^.  a.     Being  in  opposition  ; 
opposite  ;  adverse.  Johnson. 

t  0P-P0§E'L5SS,  a.     Irresistible ;  not  to  be  op- 
posed. Shak. 

OP-PO§'^R,  n.    One  who  opposes  ;  an  antagonist. 

QP-PO§'!NG,  p.  u..     Acting  against;  conflicting. 

OP-PO§'!NG,  n.    Act  of  one  who  opposes.  South. 

6p'P0-§ITE  (op'po-zit),  a.      [L.  oppositus;  It.  op- 
poslo;  Sp.  opttesto;  Fr.  opposite.'] 

1.  Placed  in  front ;  facing ;  on  the  other  side. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 

A  shape  within  the  watery  gieam  appeared, 

Bending  to  look  on  me.  Milton. 

2.  Adverse  ;  opposed  ;  repugnant ;  hostile. 

But  say,  wcrt  thou  possessed  of  David's  throne, 

By  free  consent  of  all,  none  opposite, 

Samaritan  or  Jew  ?  Milton. 

3.  Contrary  ;  different  in  nature  and  quality  ; 
unlike.    "  Opposite  terms."  Tillotson. 


Particles  of  speech  have  divers,  and  sometimes  almost  op- 
posite, significations.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  There  is  an  essential  ditference  between 
opposite  and  contrary.  Opposite  powers  are  of  the 
same  Icind,  as  positive  and  negative  electricity  are 
opposites.  Sweet  and  sour  are  opposites  ;  sweet  and 
hitter,  contraries.  Tiie  feminine  character  is  opposed 
to  the  masculine  ;  but  the  elFeminate  is  its  contrary. 
We  say  the  opposite^  not  the  contrary,  sides  of  the 
street See  Adverse. 

"  How  often  opposite  and  contrary  are  used  as  if 
there  was  no  difference  between  them,  and  yet  thero 
is  a  most  essential  one,  —  one  which  we  may  perhaps 
best  express  by  saying  that  opposites  complete,  while 
contraries  exclude,  one  another.  Tlius  the  m  st  op- 
posite moral  and  mental  characteristics  may  meet  in 
one  and  the  same  person,  while  to  say  the  mo3t  con- 
trary did  so,  would  be  manifestly  absutd  ; — fur  ex- 
auiple,  a  ]nan  may  be  at  once  prudent  and  bold,  for 
these  are  opposites ;  he  could  not  be  at  once  prudent 
and  rash,  for  these  are  contraries.  Sweet  and  sour  are 
opposites  ;  sweet  and  bitter  are  contraries.^^  Trencli. — 
See  Adverse. 

6P'Pp-§ITE,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  is  ad- 
verse ;  an  opponent.  Dryden. 

OP'PO-§ITE-LY,  ad.  In  an  opposite  manner ; 
on  the  other  side  ;  adversely.  Greio. 

OP'PO-^ITE-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  opposite. 

QP-PO^'I-TI-FO'LI-OUS,  a.  [opposite  and  fo- 
lious.']  (Bot.)  Noting  a  peduncle  placed  oppo- 
site to  the  leaf.  Smart. 

OP-PO-§I"TION  (op-po-zish'un),  u.  [L.  oppositio ; 
It.  opposizione  ;  Sp.  oposicion  ;  Fr.  opposition.'] 

1.  The  act  of  opposing. 

I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your  person  in  trial.  Sliak. 

2.  Position  so  as  to  front  soinething  else  ;  the 

state  of  being  opposite. 

Before  mine  eyes  in  oppoailion  sits 

Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  seta  them  on.      Milton. 

3.  State  of  being  opposed ;  state  of  one 
thing  as  compared  or  contrasted  with  another. 

There  is  the  02}position  of  relation  between  the  double  and 
the  hah;  of  contrariety  between  good  and  evil;  blindness  and 
seeing  are  opposed  in  the  way  of  privation  and  possession ; 
the  propositions.  He  sits,  and  He  does  not  sit,  in  the  way  of 
negation  and  atlirmation.  Fleming. 

4.  Hostile  resistance  ;  counteraction ;  hos- 
tility. "The  opposition  ol  his  enemies."Ihydeii. 

Virtue,  which  breaks  through  all  opposition.         Milton. 

5.  (^Politics.)  In  England,  the  collective  body 
of  members  from  both  houses  of  Parliament  who 
oppose  the  ministry,  or  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment, and  who  usually  succeed  to  power  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  existing  ministry  ;  —  in 
the  United  States,  the  party  that  opposes  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  party  in  power.  "A  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition!"  Burke. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  would  be  at  the  head  of 
the  most  violent  and  clamorous  opposition  that  the  country 
ever  witnessed.  Sheridan. 

6.  (^Astron.')  The  situation  of  a  heavenly  body 
with  respect  to  the  sun,  when  its  longitude  dif- 
fers 180°,  or  half  the  circumference.  Hind. 

Thus  the  moon  or  a  planet  is  said  to  be  in  opposition  wiih 
the  suiL  whenitpassesthe  meridian  at  midnight.       Brande. 

6P-P0-§I"TI01Vf-IST  (op-po-zish'un-ist),  n.     Oiie 
of  the  opposition,  or  one  of  the  party  that  is 
opposed  to  the  existing  ministry,  administra- 
tion, or  party  in  power.  Byron. 
OP-POS'I-TIVE,  «..    That  may  be  put  in  opposi- 
■  tion.    ■  -Hb^^- 
OP-PEESS',   V.  a.      [L.   opprimo,  oppressus ;  oh, 


against,  and  premo,  to  press  ;   It.  oppressare  ; 
Sp.  oprimir;  Fr.  oppresser.]     [i.  oppuessed; 

pp.  OPPIIESSING,  OPPKESSED.] 

1.  To  crush  by  a  heavy  burden,  hardship,  or 

severity ;  to  bear  down  ;  to  overwhelm. 

This  accident  is  not  unlike  ray  dream; 

Belief  of  it  ojiprei^es  ine  already.  Shak. 

2.  To  overpower  ;  to  subdue. 

In  blazing  height  of  noon. 
The  sun,  oppressed,  is  plunged  in  thickest  gloom.  Tlionison. 

OP-PRES'SION  (op-presh'nn),  n.  [L.  oppressio; 
It.  oppressione ;  Sp.  opresion;   Fr.  oppression.] 

1.  The  act  of  oppressing ;  cruelty ;  severity  ; 
a  ruthless  domination  ;  tyranny. 

Oppression  makes  wise  men  mad;  but  the  distemper  is  still 
the  madness  of  tlie  wise,  which  is  better  than  the  sobriety  of 
fools.  liurke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  oppressed;  misery; 
hardship;  calamity. 

Caesar  himself  has  work;  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  Sliak. 

3.  {Med.)  A  state  in  which  the  patient  expe- 
riences a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  part  affect- 
ed;—  used  abstractedly  for  oppression  of  the 
chest :  —  that  condition,  at  the  commencement 
of  fevers,  &c.,  in  which  the  system  is  oppressed 
rather  than  debilitated.  Dmiglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Tyranny. 

OP-PRES'SIVE,  a.  [It.  oppressive  ;  Sp.  opresivo  ; 
Fr.  oppressif.] 

1.  Causing  or  inflicting  oppression  ;  cruel ; 
inhuman  ;  unjtistly  severe  ;  hard ;  rigorous  ; 
tyrannical.     "  Oppressive  taxation."      Eustace. 

2.  Heavy;  overwhelming;  overpowering. 

To  case  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight, 

This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state.  l^ope. 

Syn. —See  Hard. 

OP-PRES'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  oppressive  or  severe 
manner.  Burke. 

OP-PRES'SIVE-NESS,  H.  The  quality  of  being 
oppressive.  Bichardson. 

OP-PRESS'OR,  n.     One  who  oppresses  ;  a  tyrant. 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely.     Shak. 

f  pP-PRES'SURE,  n.     Oppression.         B.Jonson. 

OP-PRO'BRI-OUS,  a.  [L.  opprohriosus  ;  opprobri- 
um, opprobrium  ;  It.  obbrobrio  ;  Sp.  opirobio  ; 
Fr.  opprobre.] 

1.  Reproachful ;  disgraceful ;  causing  infamy  ; 
scurrilous  ;  abusive  ;  insolent ;  offensive. 

They  see  themselves  unjustly  aspersed,  and  vindicate 
themselves  in  terms  no  less  opprobrious  than  those  by  which 
they  are  attacked.  Addison. 

2.  Blasted  with  infamy  ;  infamous.  "  His 
opprobrious  name."  Daniel. 

Solomon  he  [Moloch]  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 
On  the  opprobrious  hill.  Milton. 

pP-PRO'BEI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  opprobrious 
manner  ;  reproachfully  ;  sourrilously.        Shak. 

pP-PRO'BEI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  op- 
probrious ;  reproachfulness  ;  scurrility. 

0P-PE6'BRI-UM,  n.  [L.  opprobrium  ;  ob,  against, 
and  probrum,  virtue.]  Reproach  with  disdain  ; 
obloquy  ;  contumely  ;  disgrace  ;  infamy. 

All  the  reproach  and  opprobrium  that  the  most  inveterate 
rancor  can  invent.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  See  Reproach. 

pP-PRO'  BRY,  or  OP'PEp-BRY,  n.    Reproach  ;  op- 
probrium."  [r.]  Sherwood. 
Doomed  to  be  the  scene  of  black  guilt, 
Opprobry  more  enduring.  Southey. 

pP-PfJGN' 

against, 

opugnar.]  H.  oppugned  ;  pp.  oppugning,  op 
pugned.]  To  oppose  ;  to  attack ;  to  assail ;  to 
resist ;  to  combat.  "  The  open  malice  of  those 
that  furiously  oppitgn  their  welfare."  Barrow. 
Syn. —  See  Confute. 

pP-PUG'NAN-CY,  n.  Opposition.   Sha/i.  Qu.  Rev. 

pP-PUG'NANT,  a.     Opposing  ;  assailing ;  contra- 
ry ;  reiiugnant.     [r.]  Warburton. 
pP-PUG'NANT,  n.    An  opponent,  [h.]   Coleridge. 

OP-PUG-NA'TipN,  H.  [L.  oppugnatio,  an  assault.] 
Opposition;  resistance,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

PP-PUGN'?R  (op-pun'er)  [op-pun'er,  W.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ;  op-piig'ner,  S. ;  op-piin'er,  P.],  n. 
One  who  oppugns  or  opposes.  Milton. 

pP-SIM'A-THY,  •».     [Or.  !>-\,i^mua  ;  i^l,  late,  and 


N'    (op-pun'),   V.   a.       [L.    oppugno ;    ob, 
it,  Ziii6.pugno,io  fight;  It.  oppugnare;  Sp. 


liavOai'ifi,  to  learn.]     Education  begun   late   iu 
life  ;  late  erudition,     [ii.]  Hales. 

6p-S{-OM'(;-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  d<pis,  sight,  and  fLiTpoi>, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
extent  of  the  limits  of  distinct  vision  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  and  for  determining  the  focal 
lengths  of  lenses  necessary  to  correct  imperfec- 
tions of  the  eye  ;  an  optometer.  Brande. 

t  OP-Sp-NA'TipN,  n.     [L.  obsonatio.]     The  act 

of  catering;  a  buying  of  provisions.        Bailey. 

t  OP'TA-BLE,  a.    Desirable.  Cockeram. 

t  OP'TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  opto,  optatus.]  To  choose ; 
to  wish  for  ;  to  desire.  Cutgrave. 

t  pP-TA'TipN,  n.    Act  of  wishing.        Peacham. 

OP'TA-TI  VE  [5p't?-tiv,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr. ;  6p'tfi-tiv  or  op-ta'tjv,  W. ;  op-ta'tiv,  Kenrick], 
a.  [L.  optativus ;  opto,  to  wisll ;  It.  ottativo ;  Sp. 
optativo ;  Fr.  optatif.] 

1.  Expressive  of  desire. 

Nothing  reacheth  nearer  God's  actual  infinity  than  this  (as 
I  may  say)  optative  infinity  in  the  soul  of  man.     Mountagu. 

2.  (Gi-am.)  Applied  to  a  mood  of  the  verb  in 
Greek,  which  serves  to  express  desire  or  wish 
for  something. 

*fg=' "  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.Ash,  Mr.  Scott, 
Entick,  Barclay,  and  Buchanan  accent  this  word  on 
the  first  syllable  ;  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bailey,  W.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Perry,  on  the  second.  That  the  last  is 
more  general,  particularly  in  grammar  schools,  will 
be  readilyacknowledged  ;  but  that  tlie  first  is  more 
correct  and  agreeable  to  analogy,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
for"this  word  is  not  so  naturally  derived  from  the 
classical  optatus  as  the  lower  Latin  optatiaus.'^  Walker. 

OP'TA-TIVE,  n.     A  mood  of  the  Greek  verb,  ex- 
pressing desire.  Harris. 
.eeg=  "In  most  languages,  except  the  Greek,  the  op- 
tative is  only  expressed  by  prefixing  to  the  subjunctive 
an  adverb  of  wishing."    London  Ency. 

OP'TA-TIVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  optative  manner. 

OP'TIC,  n.     An  instrument  or  organ  of  sight. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye? 

For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 

Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  oj/tics  given, 

To  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven  ?     roj.e. 

OP  TIC,         I  Q,_    |-Qj._  ^TTTiKds;  o^'Ofxai,  to  see  ;  u^, 
6p'T!-CAL,  )  the  eye;  It.  ottico;  Sp.  optico;  Fr. 
opiique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  vision  or  sight;  as,  "The 
optic  nerve." 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  optics.  "Op- 
tical writers."  Stewart. 

Optic  cn^Zc,  the  visual  angle.  See  Angle Op- 
tic or  optical  axis,  the  axis  of  the  eye.     See  Axis. 

6p'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  an  optical  manner. 

PP'TI-C.AL-SQUARE,  n.  An  instrument  used 
by    surveyors    for    laying    out    perpendicular 


lines. 


Sinimonds. 
1.  One  skilled  in 


PP-TI"CIAN  (op-tlsh'iin,  66; 

optics.    '        ■  A.  Smith. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  sells  optic  glasses  or 

spectacles.  Adams. 

OP'TICS,  ?!.  pi.  That  branch  of  physical  science 
which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
vision ;  the  science  which  investigates  the 
causes  of  light,  and  the  changes  which  it  under- 
goes in  given  circumstances.  Newton. 

OP'TI-GEAPH,  m.  [Gr.  Srrropai,  to  see,  and  ypitpio, 
to  write.]  A  telescope  used  for  copying  land- 
scapes. Clarke. 

Op'TI-MA-CY,  n.  Hj.  optimates,  the  aristocrats; 
optimtis,  the  best.]  Nobility  ;  the  body  of  no  - 
bles ;  men  of  the  highest  rank.  Raleigh. 

6p'T!-MATE,  a.  Noble  ;  belonging'  to  the  nobil- 
ity. Ec.  Rev. 

OP-  TI-mJ  '  TE^,  n.  pi.  [L.  optimas,  optimatis,  an 
aristocrat.] 

1.  The  aristocratic  party  in  ancient  Rome ; 
aristocrats ;  —  opposed  to  popitlares,  or  the  peo- 
ple's party.  Andrews. 

2.  The  best  or  chief  men  in  a  state.      Crabb. 

OP '  TI-ME,  n.  [L.]  A  term  applied  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England,  to  those  who 
hold,  next  after  the  wranglers,  the  highest  rank 
as  mathematical  scholars.  —  There  are  two 
classes,  senior  optinws  andjunior  opfim.es.  Lee. 

6p'T!-MI§M,  n.    [L.  optimus,  the  best ;  It.  otti- 


A,  E,  i,  O,  0,  y,  long;   A,  E,  1^6, 


0,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  J,  p,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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niismo;  S'p.  optimismo-l  The  doctrine  that  the 
universe,  being  the  work  of  an  infinitely  perfect 
being,  is  the  best  that  could  be  created ;  —  the 
doctrine  that  every  thing  is  ordered  eventually 
for  the  bestj  or  the  system  which  regards  phys- 
ical and  moral  evil  as  elements  in  the  universal 
order  of  things  ;  so  that  every  thing  is  good  in 
relation  to  the  whole,  — all  being  made  to  pro- 
mote the  general  good. 

,(J®="  This  doctrine,  under  various  foriHS,  was  advo- 
cated in  antiquity  and  during  the  middle  ages,  but 
has  i)een  developed,  in  modern  times,  in  its  iiigliest 
form  by  Leibnitz.     Fleming: 

OP'TI-MIST,  71.  A  believer  in  optimism;  one 
who  considers  that  every  thing  is  for  the  best. 

D.  Stewart. 

JB^  "  According  to  Mr.  Stewart,  under  the  title  of 

optimists  are  comprehended   those  who  admit,  and 

those  wlio  deny,  the  freedom  c»f  human  actions  and 

tlie  accountableness  of  man  as  a  moral  agent.^^  Fleining. 

OP-TIM'I-TV,  7i.  [L.  optimitas.]  The  state  of 
being  best*;  excellence,     [r-]  Bailey. 

OP'TION  (Sp'shun),  n.  [L.  optio;  optOj  optatus, 
to  wish  ;  Sp.  opcion  ;  Fr.  option.'] 

1.  t  A  wish.  "  I  shall  conclude  this  epistle 
with  a  pathetic  option.''  Def.  Christianity,  1730. 

2.  Power  or  right  of  election  or  choice ;  choice ; 
election ;  preference. 

Might  I  have  my  option,  O  God,  give  me  rather  a  little, 
with  peace  and  love.  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  A  stock-exchange  term  for  the  liberty  to 
sell  or  buy  stock  in  a  time-bargain,  at  an  agreed 
price.  Simmonds. 

4.  {Ecel.  Law.)  The  privilege  possessed  by 
an  English  archbishop,  when  he  consecrates  or 
confirms  a  bishop,  of  making  choice  of  any 
living  in  the  patronage  of  the  said  bishop,  and 
of  presenting  thereto  his  own  chaplain,  or  any 
other  clergyman,  when  it  shall  next  become 
vacant.  Eden.    Hook. 

Syn. — Option  is  spolcen  of  only  as  it  regards  one's 
freedom  from  external  restraint  in  the  act  oi  choosing. 
It  is  left  to  a  person's  option ;  and  he  may  make  his 
choice. 

6p'TI0N-AL,  a.  Depending  on  choice  ;  leaving 
something  to  choice;  discretional;  elective. 

Original  writs  are  either  optional  or  peremptory.    Blackstone. 

OP'TIOiV-AL-LY,  a£?.   By  way  of  choice.    Dwight. 

OP-TOM'p-TjpR,  n.  [Gr.  Spdw,  St^o/xat,  to  see,  and 
//fr/301',  measure.]  {Optics.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  limits  of  distinct  vision  ;  an  opsi- 
ometer.  Hamilton. 

6P'y-LENCE,  n.  [Jj.  opulentia  \  ops,  opis,  prop- 
erty ;  It.  opulenza ;  Sp.  opuhncia  ;  Fr.  opulence.'] 
Wealth:  affluence;  riches:  fortune. 


There,  in  full  opulence,  a  banker  dwelt. 
Who  all  the  joya  and  pangs  of  riches  felt. 


Swift. 


Syn.  —  See  Riches. 

OP'IT-LEN-CY,  n.  Same  as  Opulence,  [e.]  Shak. 

OP'LT-LENT,  a.  [L.  opulentus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  opulen- 
to  ;  Fr.  opulent.]  Rich  ;  wealthy  ;  affluent. 
'*  That  q/3i<^e»^  republic  [Florence]."         Hume. 

OP'y-LENT-LY,  ad.     llichly  ;  with  affluence. 

g-Piyj^'TI-A  (o-ptin'she-?),  n.  [Opus  {O-kov^),  a 
town  in  Locris.]  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  cactaceous 
plants,  the  species  of  which  are  by  gardeners 
called  Indian  Jigs.  Eng.  Cyc. 

O-PUS'CLE  (o-pus'sl),  n.  A  little  work;  an  opus- 
cule or  opusculum,     [r.]  Scott. 

0-PUS'CULE,  n.  A  little  work;  an  opuscle ;  an 
opusculum.     [r.]  Blount. 

g-PtfS'CU-LtjM,  n.;  pi.  q-p&s'cu-la.     [L.  dim. 

of  opus,  work.]  A  little  work  ;  opuscle.  Qu.  Rev. 

,esr  *'  A  Latin  word  lately  much  in  use."    Smart. 

O'PUS  6p-E'RA'TUM.  [L.,  the  thing  done.] 
(Theol.)  A  phrase  applied  to  the  administra- 
tion of  a  religious  rite  or  sacrament,  which 
some  suppose  to  be  always  attended  with  spirit- 
ual effect,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  the 
recipient.  Hook. 

OR.  A  termination  of  many  English  words,  ex- 
pressing an  active  signification,  and  usually  de- 
noting the  doer  of  any  act ;  as,  aggressor,  one 
who  commits  an  aggression;  translator,  one 
who  translates.  —  See  Er. 

,g®=-  "  In  many  instances,  and  often  without  much 


or  any  reason  for  the  dilTerence,  the  termination  or  is 
preferred  to  the  cunimon  English  termination  in  er; 
as,  instructor,  collector ;  which  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Latin  idiom,  and  indispensable  in  the  adoption  of  an 
express  Latin  word  ;  as,  professor,  oppressor.  Hence 
the  Latin  model  is  often  preferred  to  indicate  a  specific 
application  of  the  general  term  ;  e.  g.  n.  sailer  is  he 
or  that  which  sails,  but  a  sailor  is  a  seaman  ;  a  di- 
rec'er  is  one  who  directs  generally,  but  a  director  is 
the  manager  of  a  trading  company."   Smart. 

OR,  C071J.  [Goth,  aiththau  ;  A.  S.  oththc,  Dut. 
of;  Ger.  oder ;  Dan,  elhr ;  Icel.  eda  ;  Sw.  eller.  — 
A  contraction  of  the  A.  S.  and  Old  Eng.  other. 
Barclay.]  A  disjunctive  particle  that  marks  an 
alternative,  generally  corresponding  to  either ; 
as,  *'  Either  this  or  that." 

jgSf  In  poetry  it  is  oren  used  for  either. 


Brave  though  wc  fall,  and  honored  if  we  live, 
Or  let  U8  glory  gain  or  glory  give. 


Pope. 


j^=-  "Or,  in  written  instruments,  is  frequently  con- 
strued to  mean  and,  where  such  construction  is  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  intention  of  the  parties.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  perhaps  no  word  in  the  lan- 
guage of  more  equivocal  effect  than  or.  Hence  in 
England  it  has  been  exchided  from  indictments, 
though  it  has  been  admitted  in  American  practice." 
Bumll. 

t  OR,  ad.     [A.  S.  (B^);  ere,  before.]     Before. 

Some  speak  or  they  weigh,  and  attempt  or  they  consider. 
Letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Or  ever,  before  ever. 

Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed.  Eccl.  xii.  6. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  e'er  tne  point  of  dawn. 
Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row.  Milton. 

OR,  n.  [Fr.,  gold,  from  L.  aurum.]  {Her.)  One 
of  the  metals  employed  in  blazonry,  equivalent 
to  topaz  among  precious  stones,  and  to  Sol 
among  planets ;  —  represented  in  engraving  by  a 
surface  sprinkled  with  equidistant  dots.  Brande. 

6'RA,  n.  A  money  of  account  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  in  Domesday  Book,  valued  at  sixteen 
and  sometimes  twenty  pence.  Brande. 

OR'ACH,  n.  {Bot.)  The  i)opular  name  of  several 
plants  of  the  genus  Atriplex.  Loudon. 

OR'A-CLE  (or'^-kl),  n.  [L.  oraculum,  or  oraclum ; 
or'o,  to  speak  ;  os,  oris,  the  mouth ;  It.  oracolo ; 
Sp.  oraculo ;  Fr.  oracle.] 

1.  A  response  or  revelation  delivered  by  a 
heathen  divinity,  or  by  supernatural  wisdom. 

Henceforth  oracles  are  ceased.  Milton. 

The  Scriptures  arc  the  oracles  of  God  himself.       Hooker. 

2.  The  deity  or  god  from  whom  a  response 
proceeded,  or  was  imagined  to  proceed.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  The  place  where  the  responses  were  given. 

The  most  ancient  oracle  is  . . .  that  of  Meroe'.         Brande. 

4.  {Jewish  Ant.)  The  holy  of  holies,  which 
contained  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  "The  ora- 
cle, even  . . .  the  most  holy  place."  1  Kings  vi.  16. 

5.  Any  place  where,  or  any  person  by  whom, 
certain  decisions  are  obtained. 

There  mighty  nations  shall  inquire  their  doom, 

The  world's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come.  Pope. 

6.  One  famed  for  wisdom,  or  whose  determi- 
nations are  not  to  be  disputed. 

I  am  Sir  Oracle; 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark.  SJiak. 

fOR' A-CLE  (6r'ri-kl),  v.  n.  To  utter  oracles.  Milton. 

O-RAC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  oracularius.]  Pertaining 
to,  uttering,  or  resembling,  an  oracle ;  having 
the  authority  of  an  oracle  ;  wise  ;  sagacious  ; 
prophetic  ;  dogmatical :  —  ambiguous  or  author- 
itative ;   obscure  or  positive. 


Fables  false  as  heU, 
Tet  deemed  oracular. 


Cowper. 


They  have  something  venerable  and  oractilar  in  that  una- 
dorned gravity  and  shortness  in  the  expression.         ,  •'  Pope. 

O-RAC'U-LAR-LY,  ad.     In  an  oracular  manner. 

0-RAC'U_LAR-NESS,   n.     The   quality   of  being 
oracular.  Scott. 

O-RAC'U-LOGs,  a.     1.  Uttering  oracles;  oracu- 
lar.   "  Oraculous  seer."    [n.]  Pope. 

Those  oraculous  gems 
On  Aaron's  breast.  Mi/ton. 

2.  Ambiguous;  like  the  ancient  oracles,  [r.] 

As  for  ecinivocations,  or  oracvlous  speeches,  they  cannot 
hold  out  long.  Bacon. 

0-RAC'U-LOUS-LY,a£^.   Oracularly,  [r.]  Dryden. 

0-RAC'U-LOUS-NESS,  n.      The  quality  of  being 
oracular ;  oracularness.    [r.]  Johnson. 


OR'A|-§ON    (Sr'e-zon),    n. 
prayer.  —  See  Orison. 


[Fr.]    An   orison   or 
Temple. 

O'UAL,  a.     [L.  OS,  oris,  the  mouth;  It.  orale  ;  Sp. 
ly  Fr.  oral.]     Uttered  by  the  mouth  ;  spoken, 
not  written;  verbal;  vocal;  parol.     "  Or«/ tra- 
dition."   Tillotson.     "  Oral  discourse."    Locke. 
Syn.  —  See  Verbal. 

O'RAL-LY,  ad.  1.  By  mouth;  without  writing. 
"  Delivered  orally."  Tillotson. 

2.  f  In  the  mouth. 

That  which  is  externally  delivered  in  the  sacrament,  and 
orally  received  tfy  the  communicant.  Ahp.  L'sher. 

OR'AN^E,  n.  [Mod.  L.  aurantia;  Low  L.  aura- 
ta,  aurea,  golden ;  L.  aurum  (Gr.  avoy,  to  burn), 
gold,  —  on  account  of  the  color  of  the  fruit ;  It. 
arancio  ;  Sp.  naranjo  ;  Fr.  orange.  —  Dut. 
oranje;  Ger.  6^  Dan.  orange.  —  Arab,  narung. 
—  Sansc.  nagrungan  {ush,  to  burn) ;  Hind. 
narungee.] 

1.  A  tree  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Citrus. 

JS^  The  common  orange  is  a  middle-sized  ever- 
green tree,  with  a  greenish -brown  bark.  The  two 
principal  varieties  are  the  sweet,  or  China,  orange, 
and  the  bitter,  or  Siville.  The  Maltese  orange,  dis 
tinfinished  by  its  red  pulp,  is  also  a  noted  and^much 
esteemed  sort.     Loudon. 

2.  The  color  of  an  orange  ;  a  secondary  color, 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  primaries  red 
and  yellow.  Fairholt. 

OR'AN^E,   a.     1.    Belonging  to,  or  made, of,  or- 
ange. 
2.  Of  the  color  of  orange  ;  reddish  yellow. 

OR-AN^E-ADE',  n.  A  mixture  of  the  essence  of 
orange-peel  and  lemon  juice  with  water  and 
sugar.  Wright. 

ORjiJ^QEAT  {ox'^n-'L\i^t'),n.  [Fr.]  1.  Candied 
orange  peel.  Surenne. 

2.  A  sirup  made  of  almonds  and  orange  flow- 
er water  ;  orangeade.  W.  Ency. 

OR'AN^E-COL'pRED,  a.  Of  the  color  of  an 
orange;  reddish-yellow.  Smith. 

OR'AN^E-fii'RL,  n.     A  girl  that  sells  oranges. 

OR'AN^E-LIST,  n.  A  kind  of  wide  baize.  Booth. 

OR'AN^E-MAN,  n.  {Hist.)  One  of  a  society 
instituted  in  Ireland,  in  1795,  to  uphold  the 
Protestant  religion  and  ascendency,  and  to  op- 
pose the  Catholic  religion  and  influence.  Brande. 

OR'AN^E-MUSK,  rt.  A  species  of  pear.  Johiison. 

6R'ANg^E-PEEL,  n.     The  peel  of  an  orange. 

OR' AN^E-PIP'PIN,  n.  A  kind  of  apple.  Simmonds. 

OR'AN-gJER-Y  [6r'an-jer-e,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr. 
Wb.  Bees;  o-riwn'zher-e,  S.W.F.;  o~ran'zher-e, 
J.  E,],  n.  [Fr.  orangerie.]  A  plantation  of 
orange-trees,  or  a  gallery  to  preserve  orange- 
trees  in  the  winter.  Spectator. 

OR'AN^E-SKIN,  n.  {Med.)  Skin  having  an 
orange  hue,  as  that  sometimes  observed  in 
newly-born  infants.  Hohlyn. 

6r'AN^E-TAW-NY,  n.  A  color  between  yellow 
and  bro^vn.  '  Bacon. 

OR'AN^E-TAW-NY,  a.  Partaking  of  yellow  and 
brown  in  color.  "  Orange-tawny  heard."    Shak. 

OR'AN^E— WIFE,  n.  A  woman  who  sells  oranges- 
"  An  orange-wife  and  afosset  seller."       sKak. 

6-RANG'-6U-TANG',  or  O'RANG- 
OU'TANG     [6-rang'6-tang',     Sm. 
TT>. ;   o-ra.n-S'tang,   P.',    o'rang-6'- 
t^ng,   K.',    6-raiig-bfi'tang,    Wb.], 
n.     [Malay,  m-an  of  the  woods. 
Brande.]     {Zol^l.)  A  quadruma- 
nous   mammal   inhabiting  Bor- 
neo, Sumatra,  Malacca,  &c. ;  a 
species  of  ape  ;  the  Simia  i 
rus  of  Linnceus,  or  the  PitheciisjA 
satyrus  of  Geoffroy.    It  is  about! 
five  feet  high  when  full  grown, 
and   its    hair   is    of    a   reddish- 
brown  color.  Brande. 

J3®=  In  early  youth  it  is  remarkable  for  its  rotun- 
dity of  cranium  and  height  of  forehead  ;  but  these  out- 
ward marks  of  superior  mental  power  disappear  as 
the  animal  advances  in  age.  They  have  arms  so  long 
that  the  tips  of  the  fingers  can  touch  the  ground  \vlien 
they  stand  upright ;  the  body  is  covered  with  coarse. 


Orang-outang 
(Simia  satyrus). 
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reddish  hair,  the  neck  is  short  and  thiclc,  the  voice 
has  a  peculiarly  slirill  and  hollow  tone,  the  lips  are 
thin  and  protuberant,  the  ears  small,  the  nose  par- 
ticularly flat,  and  the  face  has  a  bluish  cast.    Maunder. 

O-RANG'-U-TAN',  n.     Orang-outang.        I\  Cyc. 

OR'A-RV",  tt.     [L.  orantim.']     A  stole,     [r.] 

Not  in  his  alb,  and  cope,  and  orary 

Came  Urban  now.  Soufhey. 

0-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  oratio\  oro,  oratus,  to  speak; 
It.  orazione  ;  Sp.  oracion  ;  Fr.  oration.'] 

1.  A  public  speech  ;  a  discourse  or  speech 
delivered  in  public  on  some  special  occasion ; 
an  address  ;  an  harangue" ;  a  declamation. 

After  the  procesBion,  the  king  himself  remaining  seated  in 
the  quire,  .  .  .  made  a  long  oration.  Bacon. 

2.  A  speech  in  writing  that  has  been  spoken, 
or  is  proposed  to  be  spoken.  Smart. 

Syn.  —  See  Speech. 
1 0-RA'TION,  V.  n.     To  make  a  speech.      Donne. 

OR'A-TOR,  n.  [L.]  1.  A  public  speaker  ;  one 
who  makes  an  elaborate  speech  or  harangue ; 
—  particularly  an  eloquent  public  speaker 

]$^  "  In  ancient  Rome,  the  profession  of  the  ora- 
tor, who,  with  reference  to  his  undertaking  a  client's 
case,  was  also  called  a  patron,  was  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  jurisconsult,  and  also  from  that  of  the  ad- 
vocate."     PV.  Smith. 

2.  {Late.)  A  petitioner  ;  one  who  prays  for 
relief ;  —  a  term  applied  to  the  plaintHf  or  com- 
plainant in  a  bill  of  chancery.  Burrill. 

Public  orator,  in  the  English  universities,  the  prin- 
cipal, and  in  many  cases  the  only  ostensible,  agent 
for  the  university  in  all  those  matters  or  forms  wliich 
are  merely  external.  London  Ency. 

OR-A-TO'RI-AL,  n.  Rhetorical ;  oratorical.  "This 
sort  of  oratorial  climax."     [h.]  Blair. 

6R-A-T0'RI-AL-LY,  oc?.  Oratorically.  [n.]   Sioift. 

OR-A-TOR'I-CAL,  a.  Rhetorical ;  pertaining  to, 
or  befitting,  an  orator;  eloquent.  *'He  speaks 
in  an  .  .  .  oratorical  -wo.j."  Watts. 

6R-A-T6r'I-CAL-LY,  ad:  In  an  oratorical  man- 
ner ;  rhetorically.  Campbell. 

OR-A-TO'RI-O,  n.  ;  pi.  6r-a  to'ri-o?.     [It.] 

1.  [Mils.)  A  sacred  musical  composition,  con- 
sisting of  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  chorus- 
es, &c.,  the  subject  of  which  is  generally  taken 
from  the  Scriptures. 

-fi@=- ''  The  text  is  generally  a  dramatic  poem,  as 
Handel's  Samson;  sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
narrative,  as  in  Handel's  Israel  in  Egypt ;  and  occa- 
sionally it  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  as  Haydn's  Creation.'''' 
P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  place  of  worship  ;  a  chapel.         Wright. 

t  OR-A-Td'RI-OUS,  o.  [L.  orato7-ius.'j  Pertain- 
ing to  an  orator ;  oratorical.  Bp.  Taylor. 

fOR-A-TO'RI-OUS-LY,  «(^.  Oratorically.    Taylor. 

The  fathers  ofttimes  speak  oratoriovsly.  Spehnan. 

6R'A-T0R-IZE,  v.  It,.  To  act  the  orator.   Qu.  Rev. 

OR'A-TO-RY,  n.  [L.  oratoria'^  orator ,  v^n  ora- 
tor ;  It.  iS^'Sp.  oratoria.'] 

1.  The  art  of  speaking  well  with  the  design 
to  convince  or  persuade ;  rhetoric  ;  elocution  ; 
eloquence  ;  rhetorical  expression. 

In  oratory,  the  greatest  art  is  to  hide  art.  Svnft. 

j6®=  "  The  elements  of  oratory  are  usually  compre- 
hended under  the  four  following  divisions:  invention, 
disposition,  expression  or  language,  and  delivery.^'  P. 
Cyc. 

2.  A  place  of  religious  worship, — particular- 
ly applied  to  private  chapels  for  the  convenience 
of  private  families. 

j(^^  "  In  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  the  term  is  fre- 
quently given  to  churches  in  general."    Book. 

^=-  "  The  name  is  applied  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  a  closet  or  small  apartment,  usually  attached  to 
bed-chambers,  and  intended  for  the  purposes  of  pri- 
vate devotion."    Eden. 

Priests  of  the  Oratory,  (Eccl.  Hist.)  a  congregation 
of  monks  associated  for  the  exercise  of  devotion  com- 
bined with  religious  study.  There  are  two  societies 
called  by  this  name,  —  one  in  Italy,  the  other  in 
France.  Hook.    Eden. 

Syn.  —  See  Eloquence. 

6U'A-TRESS,  ;  ,^_     [-L_  oratrix.]     A  female  ora- 
6R'4~TRix,   J  tor.  Cockeram.     Warner. 

Olfife,  w.     [L.  orhis  ;  It.,  Sp.,  &;  Fr.  orbe.] 

1.  Any  orbicular  or  spherical  body  ;  a  sphere ; 


a  globe; — sometimes  applied  to  the  eye,  but 
generally  to  the  mass  of  a  planet  or  of  the  sun. 
"  This  orb  o'  the  earth."  Shak. 

The  conquering  orb.  with  one  briglit  ray, 

Broke  through  the  gloom,  and  reenthroned  the  day.  Hughes, 


And  her  bright  eyes  (the 

As  Pliccbus  dazzle,  in  his  glorious  race. 


which  beauty  move) 

Drummond, 


\  a.     [L.  orhicus.']     Circular  ;  spher- 
ical ;  orbicular.  Bacon. 


j^^^^Orb  is  the  old  name  for  the  supposititious 
crystal  spheres  of  the  ancient  astronomy,  in  which 
the  planets  were  supposed  to  move."   JVichol. 

2.  Any  circular  body,  as  a  wheel ;  a  circle. 

Tlie  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot.  Milton. 

The  Trojan  chief,  who  lield  at  bay  fiom  far, 
On  his  vulcanian  orb  sustained  the  war.  Dryden. 

3.  The  path  described  by  a  heavenly  body ; 
an  orbit.  Dryden. 

4.  Period  ;  revolution  of  time.  Milton. 

5.  {Mil.)  A  circular  body  of  troops.        Burn. 

ORB,  -v.  a.     \i.  OHEED  ;  pp.  cubing,  orked.] 

1.  To  surround;  to  encircle.  "The  wheels 
were  orbed  with  gold."  Addison. 

2.  To  form  into  a  sphere.  Milton. 

OR'BATE,  ct.  [L.  or6o,  orSa^Ms,  to  bereave.]  Child- 
less; bereaved;  destitute,     [r.]  Maunder. 

fOR-BA'TTON,  n.  [L.  orbatio.']  The  state  of 
being  orbate  ;  privation.-  Cockera^n. 

ORBED  (br'bed  or  drbd),  a.  Surrounded :  —  round ; 
spherical ;  circular  ;  orbicular. 

Let  each  . . . 
Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  thflt  his  orbed  shield.         Milton. 

OR'BIC, 

OR'BI-CAL 

OR'BI-CLE  (or'be-kl),  n.     A  small  sphere,     [e..] 

Such  watery  orbicles  young  boys  do  blow.     G.  Fletcher. 

OR-BIC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  orbicularis  ;  \i.  orbicolare  i 
Sp.  orbicular  \  Fr.  orhiculaire.']  Shaped  like  an 
orb  ;  spherical ;  circular  ;  globular.        Addison. 

OR-BIC'y-LAR-LY,  ad.     Spherically  ;  circularly. 

OR-BIC'y-LAR-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  or- 
bicular or  rounded.  Johnson. 

OR-BIC'U-LATE,  a.  [L.  orUculatus.']  {Bot.)  Cir- 
cular in  outline,  or  nearly  so.  Gray. 

OR-BIC'U-LATE,  n.     A  figure  whose  horizontal 

section  is  circular,  and  vertical  section  oval. 
OR-BIC'lT-LAT-?D,  a.     Made  round.  Hill. 

OR-BlC-y-LA'TION,  n.     Orbicularness.        More. 

OR-BIC'U-LtfS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  thick,  solid  mass 
covering  over  the  ovarium  and  adhering  to  the 
stamens.  Lindley. 

OR'BIT,  n.  [L.  orbita;  orbis,  a.  sphere,  or  a  cir- 
cle ;  It.  .§■  Sp.  07'bita ;  Fr.  orbite.l 

1.  {Astron.)  The  imaginary  line  which  any 
celestial  body  describes,  by  its  proper  motion  or 
revolution ;  the  path  in  which  a  planet  travels 
round  the  sun,  or  a  satellite  round  its  primary. 

S^'  The  circular  path,  or  the  elliptic  path,  in  which 
each  planet  would  move  were  it  not  for  the  perturba- 
tions from  other  planets,  is  generally  called  the  orbit. 
The  true  orbit  is  the  curiously  twisted  spiral  curve 
through  which  the  body  really  passes.    J^chol. 

2.  A  small  orb.     [**  Not  proper."  Johnsoti.'] 

Or  roll  the  lucid  07-bit  of  an  eye.  Young. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  cavity  under  the  forehead  in 
which  the  eye  is  fixed.  Du7iglison. 

4.  {Omith.)  The  skin,  generally  bare,  which 
surrounds  the  eye  of  a  bird.  Baird. 

OR'Bl-TAL,  «.     Relating  to  an  orbit.        P.  Cyc. 

OR'BI-TAR,  a.     Orbital.  Dungliso7i. 

OR-BIT'O-LITE,  n.  [L.  orUs,  an  orb,  and  Gr.  XiBo?, 
a  stone.]  {ZoDl.)  A  species  of  millepore.P,  Cyc. 

OR-BXT'y-AL,  u..     Orbital,     [u.]  Stnart. 

OR'BI-TUDE,  n.  '  [L.  orbitudo.]  Loss  or  want  of 
parents  or  children ;  privation  ;  orbity.  [r.]  Todd. 

OR'BI-TY,  7t.  [L.  orbitas.}  Orbitude.  [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

ORB'— LIKE,  a.     Resembling  an  orb  ;  orbicular. 

f  OR'BY,  a.     Resembling  an  orb.  Chapman. 

'6r'C4,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  bftv^,  a  great  fish.] 
{^Zool.)  Another  name  for  the  grampus  ;  Pho- 
ccena  orca.  Bell. 

ORG,  n.  [Gr.  Spv^;  L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  orca;  Fr.  orque.] 
A  sea-fish  of  the  genus  Orca.  Drayton. 

The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  sea-mews'  clang.       Milton. 


jQ^  Poets  have  spoken  of  them  [ores}  as  monsters, 
and  forming  the  guard  of  Neptune.  By  Pliny*B  de- 
scription of  one  stranded  in  the  Tiber  from  its  bulk,  it 
seems  most  like  the  narwhal,  or  Monodon  monoceros  of 
LinnieuB.    J^ares. 

OR-CA'DT-AN,_a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  the  Orkney 
Islands,  anciently  called  Orcades.        Maunder. 

0R'€I1AL,  n.  A  whitish  lichen,  and  a  dye  prepared 
from  it ;  orchil.  McCulloch. 

OR'jCHA-NET,  n.   An  herb  ;  alkanet.    Ainsioorth, 

OR'CHARD,  n.  [M.  Goth,  aurtigards ;  auHs,  an 
herb,' and  ga^'ds  (Gr.  ;^(5prof ;  L.  hortus),  yard; 
A.  S.  ortgeard;  Dan.  urtegaard  i  Icel.  urta- 
gaardr;  Sw.  Ortegard.']  An  enclosure  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees. 

ij@=  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  cherries  arc  tlie 
fruits  principally  cultivated  in  orchards.  The  term 
orcliard  is  likewise  used  to  signify  enclosures  in 
which  filberts  or  walnuts  are  grown.     P.  Cyc. 

OR'CHARD-GRAss,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Dactylis  ;  cock's-foot.  Farm.  Ency. 

OR'CHARD-ING,  u.     The  cultivation  of  orchards. 

Evelyn. 

OR'CHARD-IST,  n.    One  who  cultivates  orchards. 

OR'jCHAT,  n.     [Gr.  ^'f];^r[rof.]  An  orchard.  Philips. 

OR'jCH^L,  /(.    A  lichen.  —  See  Orchil.      Crabb. 

0R'€H5-0-SELE,n.  See  OiiCHiosELE.  Dunglison. 

0R-€H5:-S0G'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  o^x^aiq,  a  dance, 
and  ypd^Lj,  to  write;  Fr.  orchesographie.']  A 
treatise  on  dancing.  Dr.  Black; 

OR'jGH^S-TRA,  or  OR-jCHES'TRA  [or'kes-tr?i,  P. 
K.  C,  CI.  Wr.  Wb.Ash,  Bees,  Brande ;  or-kes'tra, 
W.  Ja.  Sm.  Nai'cs],  n.  [Gr.  dpx^i^^Tpf^ ;  ^PX^'^'^^Pf 
a  dancer;  dpx^of^ai,  to  dance;  L.  §  It.  orches- 
tra ;  Sp.  orguesti'a ;  Fr.  07'chestre.1 

1.  {A7it.)  That  part  of  an  ancient  theatre 
b.etween  the  stage  and  the  place  assigned  for 
the  audience,  being  the  place  appropriated  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  chorus,  its  evolutions,  and 
dancing,  and  by  the  Romans  to  senators  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  W.  Smith. 

2.  An  enclosed  place  for  musicians  in  a  mod- 
ern theatre,  immediately  in  front  of  the  foot- 
lights of  the  stage  :  —  also  a  balcony  or  gallery 
for  musicians  in  a  ball-room  or  a  concert-room. 

Wa7'ner.     Simm,07ids. 

3.  The  musicians  that  perforin  in,  or  that 
occupy,  an  orchestra.  Todd. 

4.  The  collective  mass  of  instruments  em- 
ployed in  an  orchestra.  _         Warner. 

JS^  *^  Orckestre  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Nares,  Buchanan,  Entick,  Perry,  and  Barclay  ;  and 
by  Mr.  Bailey  and  W.  Johnston  on  the  second  ;  and 
by  Dr.  Kenrick  on  either.  The  first  mode  has  not  only 
the  majority  of  votes  in  its  favor,  but  is  agreeable  to 
tlie  general  analogy  of  words  of  three  syllables,  wliich, 
when  not  of  our  own  formation,  commonly  adopt  the 
antepenultimate  accent.  The  exception  to  this  rule 
will  be  found  under  the  next  word. 

'^Orchestra  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by  Dr. 
Asli,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Entick,  and  Barclay  ;  but 
Mr.  Nares  says  it  is  accented  on  the  second,  as  I  have 
given  it.  For,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  against 
nie,  tlie  very  general  rule  is  on  my  side;  which  is, 
that,  when  we  adopt  a  word  whole  from  the  Latin  or 
Greek,  it  ought  to  have  the  same  accent  as  in  those 
1  an  gu  ages. ' '     Walker. 

OR'jCHJES-TRAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  befitting,  an 
orchestra  ;  orchestric.  Smart. 

OR'jCH^S-TRE  (iir'kes-ter.  ~  See  Orchestra), 
n.  [Fr.]  A  place  for  musicians  ;  an  orches- 
tra. Smith. 

OR-jCHES'TRIC,  a.  Relating  to  the  orchestre  or 
to  dancing  ;  orchestral.  Gillies. 

OR'jCHID,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  order  Orchi- 
dace<s  ;  an  orchidaceous  plant.  Wright. 

OR-jCHt-DA'CEOyS  (br-ke-da'shus,  66),  a.  {Bot.) 
Relating  to  the  Orchidacece,  aii  order  of  endoge- 
nous plants,  with  the  stamen  and  style  consol- 
idated into  a  central  column,  and  with  an  in- 
ferior ovary.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

OR-jCHID':e-OlJS,  a,  {Bot.)  Relating  to  the  or- 
chis ;  orchidaceous,  Loudon. 

OR'jCHIL,  or  OR-jCHIl'LA,  n.  [It,  oricello,  orceU 
la  ;  Sp.  07^ohilla  ;  Fr.  Sr  Gev.  orseille.]  {Bot.)  A 
species  of  whitish  lichen  {Licheji  orcelkt)  which 
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yields  a  beautiful  purple  dye  ;  —  called  also  ar- 
chil, oj-chalj  orchel,  and  orchella.       McCuUoch. 

OR'jeHl-0-CELE,  it.  [Gr.  ou;^if,  the  testicle,  and 
K('/Ai7,'a'tumor.]  {Med.)  A  tumor  of  the  testi- 
cle,—  a  term  applied  to  several  diseases  of  the 
testicle.  Dunglison. 

OR'jCI-IIS,  «.  [Gr.  5px<^s\  L-  orcMs.']  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  the  root  of  which  affords  the 
preparation  called  salep  ;  foolstones.      Loudon, 

6r'C\NE,  u.  (Chem.)  A  crystallizable  coloring 
principle  obtained  from  a  kind  of  lie  hen.  5ranrfe. 

t  ORD,  n.  [A.  S.]  An  edge,  or  sharpness.  Gibson. 
4®=-    Ord,    in    old    English,    signified    beginning; 
whence  probably  the  proverbial   pjiraso  odds  [ords] 
and  ends^  for  scraps  or  remnants.    Joiiason. 

QR-DAIN'  (or-dan'),  v.  a.  [L.  ordino;  ordo,  or- 
der ;  It.  ordinare  ;  Sp.  ordenar  ;  Fr.  ordonner.'] 
\i.  ordained;  pp.  ordaining,  ordained.] 

1.  To  appoint;  to  decree  ;  to  set  apart.      ■ 
It  is  he  which  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  judge  of 

quick  and  dead.  ^ic^s  xui.  48. 

2.  To  establish;  to  settle;  to  institute;  to 
enact;  to  order  ;  to  prescribe  ;  to  enjoin. 

God,  from  Sinai  descending,  will  himself, .  . 

Ordain  thera  laws.  Milton. 

3.  To  invest  or  institute  with  ministerial 
function  or  sacerdotal  power. 

Meletius  waa  ordained  by  Arian  bishops,  and  yet  his  ovdi- 
iiation  was  never  questioned.  SlilUnrjJleet. 

They  [the  apostles]  onfained  the  seven  deacons,  and  con- 
secrated St.  James  Bishop  of  Jerusalem;  and  he  ordained 
presbyters  of  that  church.  Hook. 

Syn.  —  See  Appoint. 

OR-DAIN'A-BLE,  ff.  That  maybe  ordained;  that 
may  be  appointed.  Bp.  Hall. 

0R-DAIN'5:R  (or-dan'er),  n.     One  who  ordains. 

OR-DAIN'ING,  ;^.  a.  That  ordains  ;  instituting  ; 
appointing. 

OR-DAIN'M^INT,  n.  Act  of  ordaining;  a  decree  ; 
ordination,    [ii.]  Milton.    Ed.  Rev, 

OR-DA'LI-AN,  a.  [Fr,  ordalie,  ordeal.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  form  of  trial  called  the  ordeal.  "  The 
ordalian  law."     [r.]  Phillips. 

OR'D^l-AL  [br'de-3il,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  or'dy^il, 
S.  E.';  or'de-3l  or  br'je-?l,  TF.],  n.  [A.  S.  or- 
dael\  TivX.  oordeel\  Frs.ordel;  Gex.  urtheil. — 
Mod.  L.  ordaliiim ;  Sp.  ordalia  ;  Fr.  ordeal.  — 
Spelman  and  Richardson  derive  the  A.  S.  from 
or,  great,  and  d<Bl,  judgment ;  Lye  and  Bos- 
worth,  from  or,  priv.,  and  d^l^  separation,  dif- 
ference, that  is,  an  impartial  judgment.] 

1.  A  form  of  trial  among  the  ancient  rude 
nations  of  Europe,  to  determine,  by  a  supposed 
reference  to  the  judgment  of  God,  the  guilt  or 
the  innocence  of  persons  accused,  as  by  ex- 
posing them  to  the  danger  of  drowning  in  cold 
water,  of  being  scalded  in  hot  water,  or  of  being 
burnt  by  fire  or  by  hot  iron. 

j8®=-  In  the  trial  by  cold  water,  the  persons  sus- 
pected were  tlirown  naked  into  a  pond  or  a  river  ;  if 
tliey  sank,  tliey  were  acquitted,  but  if  they  floated 
without  attempting  to  swim,'  it  was  taken  for  an  evi- 
dence of  guilt.  When  scalding  water  was  the  test, 
they  were  to  plunge  their  arm  in  it  to  the  elbow  ;  if 
this  was  done  without  any  signs  of  pain  or  marks  of 
scalding,  tliey  were  discharged  ;  otherwise,  they  were 
adjudged  to  be  guilty.  In  the  ordeal  by  fire,  the  p6r- 
son  accused  was  either  to  hold  a  burning  ball  of  irjn 
in  his  hand,  and  move  with  it  to  a  certain  distance, 
or  else  to  walk  barefoot  upon  heated  ploughshares, 
placed  about  a  yard  from  each  other  ;  if,  after  this 
trial,  his  hands  or  feet  were  untouched,  and  he  dis- 
covered no  signs  of  feeling  any  pain,  he  was  dis- 
charged ;  otherwise,  he  was  remitted  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law.    Hook. 

2.  Any  severe  trial ;  test ;  experiment.  Roget. 

0R'D5;-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  form  of  trial 
called  the  ordeal.     *'  Ordeal  laws."       Hakeioill. 

OR'D^L,  n.  The  right  of  adjudging  trial  by  or- 
deal within  a  given  liberty  or  precinct..  Wright. 

OR'D^IR,  n.  [L.  ordo  ;  It.  ordine\  Sp.  orden  ;,  Fr. 
ord7'e.^ 

1.  Regular  and  methodical  disposition  ;  in- 
telligent arrangement ;  the  harmonious  relation 
established  between  the  parts  of  any  thing. 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law;  and.  this  confessed, 

Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest.  POpe. 

Order  is  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end.  Paley. 

Science,  in  all  its  discoveries,  tends  to  the  discovery  of  uni- 
versal order.  Fleming. 


2.  Established  process ;  settled  mode  of  op- 
eration or  proceeding  ;  regulation  ;  rule. 

The  moderator,  when  either  of  the  disputants  breaks  the 
rules,  may  interpose  to  keep  thera  to  order.  H'atls. 

3.  Proper  state  or  condition;  regularity. 

Any  of  the  faculties  wanting,  or  out  ot  order,  produce  suit- 
able defects  in  men's  understandings.  Locke. 

4.  Mandate;  precept;  command;  injunction; 
bidding;  direction;  instruction. 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 

No  note  of  our  being  abseut.  Shak. 

5.  A  written  direction  or  demand  addressed 
to  a  person,  usually  on  behalf  of  another,  as 
for  the  payment  of  money. 

I  have  received  an  order  under  your  hand  for  a  thousand 
pounds.  2'atler. 

On  tlie  first  night  of  a  new  piece,  they  always  fill  the  house 
with  ordei's  to  support  it.  Sheridan. 

6.  Regular  government ;  discipline. 

There  is  no  church  where  there  is  no  order.  J'earson. 

7.  Degree:  class;  rank.  "The  priests  of 
the  second  order.''  2  Kings  xxiii.  4r. 

The  Almighty  . . . 
To  those  bright  orders  uttered  thus  his  voice.         Miltoii. 

8.  A  dignified  or  privileged  class. 

Religious  orders  arc  of  three  kinds:  1.  Monastic;  2.  Mili- 
tary; 3.  Menc^icant.  Brandy. 

Of  all  the  orders  of  British  knighthood,  the  most  illustri- 
ous are  the  knights  of  the  garter.  Mil.  Ency. 

9.  Measures  ;  care.  *'  If  any  of  the  family  be 
distressed,  order  is  taken  for  their  xeMet" Bacon. 

10.  {Math,)  A  term  of  succession,  arbitrarily 
distinguished  from  degree,  used  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  algebraic  magnitudes. 

j^^  "  An  expression  is  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
&c.,  degree,  according  as  its  highest  power  is  the 
first,  second,  third,  &c.,  of  the  principal  letter.  But 
if  another  succession  should  occur,  say  one  of  differen- 
tiations, then  the  number  of  such  successive  opera- 
tions is  the  order  of  the  process,  Tlius  a  differential 
e(iuation,  which  contains,  at  the  highest,  the  fifth 
power  of  a  differential  coefficient,  is  said  to  be  of  the 
fifth  degree  ;  while,  if  the  highest  differential  coeffi- 
cient wliich  occurs  in  it  is  the  third,  it  is  said  to  be 
of  the  third  orrfer,"     P.  Cyc. 

11.  {Rhet.)  The  placing  of  words  and  mem- 
bers in  a  sentence,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
tribute to  force  and  beauty  of  expression,  or  to 
the  clear  illustration  of  the  subject.        Wright. 

12.  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  group  of  objects  subordi- 
nate to  a  class  or  a  sub-class.  It  is,  however, 
like  many  other  general  terms,  used  very  loose- 
ly, especially  by  zoologists.  In  botany  it  is 
more  definitely  applied,  and  is  used  synony- 
mously with  family  and  tribe.  Eng.  Cyc, 

13.  {Arch^  A  species  of  columnar  arrange- 
ment, differing  in  its  forms,  proportions,  and 
leading  features,  from  any  other.  Hoskins. 

S^^  An  order,  or  perfect  columnar  composition, 
comprises  the  basement,  or  stylobate,  with  the  column, 
and  its  entablature  ;  but  the  Greeks  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  the  ordinary  column  the  figure  of  a  human 
being  supporting  the  entablature.    See  Caryatides. 

—  There  are  five  orders  of  columns,  three  of  which 
are  Greek ;  viz.,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  j 
and  one  Roman,  viz.,  the  Composite,  an  ornamented 
variety  of  the  Corinthian,  to  which  the  Italian  archi- 
tects of  the  15th  century  added  another,  called  the 
Tuscan.    Britton. 

14.  {Eccl.)  The  name  given  in  England  to  an 
old  work  containing  the  ritual  or  religious  cere- 
monies necessary  to  be  performed  before  the 
ordination  of  a  priest ;  an  ordinal.  Brande. 

15.  pi.  {Eccl.)  The  position  to  which  minis- 
ters of  the  Christian  religion  are  admitted  at 
the  time  of  their  ordination  ;  the  sacred  char- 
acter or  profession;  —  often  called  holy  orders. 

The  great  controversy  between  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians IS,  the  authority  by  which  holy  orders  are  conferred. 

P.  Q/c. 

General  orders,  {Mil.)  orders  issued,  by  the  general 
who  commands,  to  all  the  officers  under  him.  Stocque- 
Icr. — Orders  of  knighthood,  (Her.)  societies  of  knights 
instituted  by  princes,  as  marks  of  distinction  for  such 
as  have  distinguished  themselves  in  war.  The  Brit- 
ish orders  are,  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  the  order 
of  the  Bath,  belonging  to  England  ;  the  Irish  order  of 
St.  Patrick ;  and  the  Scotch  order  of  the  Thistle.  Davies. 

—  Order  of  the  day,  in  legislative  proceedings,  a  sub- 
ject assigned  by  an  order  of  the  assembly  for  consid- 
eration on  a  particular  day.  Cushine.  —  In  order  to, 
fertile  purpose  of;  as  means  to.  "The  best  knowl- 
edge is  that  which  is  of  greatest  use  in  order  to  our 
eternal  happiness."  Tillotson.  —  Orders  in  council, 
(Pol.)  orders  issued  by  the  king  in  council  for  the  tem- 
porary regulation  of  various  matters  relating  to  trade 
and  international  intercourse.  Brande :  —  ( Trade.)  an 
official  announcement  or  new  regulation  by  the  Privy 


Council  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Simmonds.  —  Pas^-  or- 
ders, (Mil.)  written  directions  to  the  sentries,  &.c., 
belonging  to  outposts,  &c.,  to  suffer  the  bearer  to  go 

through  tlie  camp  ur  garrison  unmolested Sailinir 

orders,  (JVaval.)  final  instructions  given  to  the  com"- 
manding  officers  of  ships  of  war.  —  Standing-  orders, 
(Md.)  certain  general  rules  and  instructions,  which 
are  to  be  mvariably  followed,  and  are  not  subject  to 
the  temporary  intervention  of  rank.  Stocqueler.  —  To 
be  in  orders,  (Church  of  Eng-.)  to  be  of  the  clerical  or 
der. — To  take  orders,  to  have  a  license  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  perform  other  ministerial  functions. 

Syn.  — See  Class,  Command,  Direction,  Dis 
POSITION,  Kind,  Regularity,  Series. 

OR'D^R,  V.  a.      [i.   ORDERED  ;  pp.   ORDERING,  OR- 
DERED.] 

_  1.  To  regulate ;  to  arrange ;  to  adjust ;  to 
dispose  ;  to  methodize  ;  to  systematize. 

So  well  instructed  are  my  tears. 

That  they  would  fitly  fall  in  ordered  characters.       Milton. 

2.  To  manage  ;  to  carry  on  ;  to  conduct.  "  To 
order  well  the  state."  Shak. 

Bias,  being  asked  bow  a  man  should  order  his  life,  an- 
swered;—As  if  aman  should  live  long  or  die  quickly.  Bacon. 
They  order,  said  I,  this  matter  better  in  France.       Sterne, 

3.  To  direct  with  authority ;  to  give  com- 
mands to  ;  to  command ;  to  instruct ;  to  appoint. 

Wellington  was  not  informed  of  these  events  till  the  even- 
ing, when  he  immediately  ordered  his  troops  to  march  to  the 
left  to  support  the  Prussians.  Mil.  Ency. 

4.  To  ordain  to  sacerdotal  function  ;  to  ad- 
mit to  holy  orders.  IVhitgift. 

Order  arms,  (Mil.)  a  command  directing  that  the 
firelock  be  brought  down  to  the  right  side  of  the  sol- 
dier, the  but-end  resting  on  the  ground.       MiL  Ency. 

Syn.  — See  Appoint. 


To  give  command ; 


to  give  direc- 
Milton. 


OR'D^R,  u.  10, 

tion. 
OR'D^R-l^R,  ■/*.     One  who  orders  or  regulates. 

OR'D^R-ING,  n.     Disposition;  distribution.     "A 
due  ordeHng  of  our  words."  South. 

OR'D^R-LESS,  a.    Disorderly  ;  out  of  rule  ;  with- 
out regularity.  Shak. 

OR'D^R-LI-NESS,  n.      The  quality  of   being  or- 
derly; regularity;  methodicalness.       Johnson. 

6r'D?R-LY,  a.     1.  Having  order  or  regularity; 
methodical ;  regular  ;  systematic. 

The  book  requireth  but  orderly  reading.  Hooker. 

2.  Observant  of  order  or  method. 

Men  are  not  good  but  for  necessity; 

Nor  orderly  are  ever  bom,  but  bred.  Daniel. 

3.  Conformed  to  military  order ;  well-regu- 
lated.    *' An  orderly  march."  Clarendon. 

Orderly  book,  (Mil.)  a  book  in  which  the  sergeants 
write  down  both  general  and  regimental  orders  for 
the  specific  information  of  the  officers  and  men.  Mil. 
Ency. — Orderly  officer,  (Mil.)  the  officer  of  the  day. — 
Orderly  room,  (Mil.)  a  room  in  barracks,  used  as  the 
public  office  of  a  regiment  — Orderly  sergeant,  (Mil.) 
a  non-commissioned  officer  who  waits  on  the  general 
and  other  officers.    Mil.  Ency, 

Syn.  —  See  Methodical. 

OR'D^R-LY,  ad.     According  to  order ;  methodi- 
cally ;  regularly  ;  systematically.  Hooker. 

OR'D^R-LY,  n.     1.  {Mil.)  One  who  does  orderly 

duty ;  an"  orderly  officer.  Gent.  Mag. 

2.  A  street-sweeper.  Simmonds. 

0R'D?R^, n./i^.    The  ecclesiastical  office;  ordina- 
tion or  admission  to  the  priesthood.         Ch.  Ob. 

t  OR-DI-NA-BIL'I-TY,  n.     Capability  of  being  or- 
dained or  appointed.  Bp.  Bull. 


That  may  be  ordained  or 
Hammond. 


fOR'DI-NA-BLE, 

appointeii. 

OR'DI-NAL,  a.  [L.  ordinalis',  ordo,  order;  It, 
ordinate  ;  Sp.  ^-  Fr.  ordinal.l  Noting  a  num- 
ber which  expresses  order ;  as,  second,  third, 
fourth,  &c.  Holder. 

OR'DJ-NAL,  n.  1.  A  number  denoting  order ;  as, 
second!  third,  fourth,  &c. 

-2.  (Eccl.)  A  book  containing  the  forms  ob- 
served in  the  English  Church  in  the  ordination 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ;  order.    Hook. 

OR'DT-NAL-I^M,  n.  State  of  being  ordinal. iaz^Aam. 

OR'DI-NANCE,  n.    [L.  ordino,  ordinans,  to  order  ; 

It.  ordinanza  ;  Sp.  ordenanza  ;  Fr.  ordonnance.'] 

1.  A  decree  ;  a  law  ;  an  authoritative  rule  ;  a 

prescript ;    a   statute.      "  The    commandments 

and  ordinances  of  the  Lord."  Luke  i,  6. 
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ORDINAND 

fl®^  "  Ordinance  of  Parliament  is  said  to  be  the  same 
with  act  of  Parliament ;  but  originally  there  was  this 
difference  between  them,  that  an  ordinance  was  but  a 
temporary  act,  by  way  of  prohibition,  which  the  com- 
mons might  alter  or  amend  at  their  pleasure ;  and  an 
act  of  Parliament  is  a  perpetual  law,  not  to  be  altered 
but  by  king,  U>rds,  and  commons."     Whishaw. 

j(J®=  In  American  law,  an  ordinance  is  an  act  or 
regulation  of  Congress  ;  sucli  as  the  ordinance  of  13th 
of  J  uly ,  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  north-western 
territory.    Burrill. 

2.  A  law  or  regulation  of  a  municipal  cor- 
poration. Burrill. 

j^=-  "  This  word  [ordinance]  is  hiore  usually  applied 
to  the  laws  of  a  corporation  tJian  to  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  ;  as,  tlie  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia."    Bouvier. 

3.  Observance  commanded.  Bp.  Taylor. 

4.  t  Appointment. 

One  but  of  my  oriUnance  stood  up 

To  speak  of  peace  or  war.  S?iak. 

5.  t  A  cannon  ;  ordnance.  Shak. 

6.  (EccI.)  An  established  rite,  such  as  bap- 
tism, fasting,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  Hook. 

Syn.  —  See  Law. 
OR'DI-NAND,  71.     [L.  ordinandus.']     {Bed.  Ant.) 
One  about  to  receive  orders.  Brande. 

f  OR'DT-NANT,  ff.     Ordaining;  decreeing.    Shak. 

OR'DI-NANT,  11.  {Eccl.)  A  prelate  conferring 
orders.  Brande. 

I!  OR'DI-NA-RI-LY,  ad.  1.  According  to  estab- 
lished rules  ;  according  to  settled  method. 
"  That  which  is  judged  ordinaHly."  Hooker. 
2.  Commonly ;  usually. 

A  form  and  person  more  than  ordinarily  comely.      Observer. 

II  OR'DI-NA-RY  [br'de-n?i-re,  P.  E.  J:t.  K.  -Sm.  Wr.; 
(ir'de-n^-re  or  brd'ng-re,  IV.  J.  F.],  a.  [L.  ordi- 
nanus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  ordinario  ;  Fr.  ordinaire.} 

1.  Established;  settled;  accustomed;  con- 
forming to  the  regular  order. 

Even  tlicn,  my  priests,  you  may  make  holiday. 

And  pray  no  more  but  ordinary  prayers.  Gciscoigne. 

2.  Common ;  usual ;  often  recurring. 

'T  is  a  common  tale. 
An  ordinary  sorrow  of  man's  life.  Wordsworth. 

3.  Mean  ;  wanting  distinction  ;  of  low  rank 
or  merit ;  indifferent.  '*  Men  of  common  ca- 
pacity, and  ordinary  judgment."  Hooker. 

You  will  wonder  how  such  an  ordinary  fellow  as  Wood 
could  get  his  majesty's  broad  seal.  Svyift. 

4.  Ugly  ;  not  handsome  ;  plain.  "She  is  an 
ordinary  woman."  Johnson. 

An  ordinary  seaman^  (JVnwi.)  one  who  can  make 
himself  useful  on  board  ship,  but  is  not  an  expert  or 
skilful  sailor  ;  —  opposed  to  able  seaman.       Mar.  Diet. 

Syn. —  Successive  repetition  makes  a  thing  ordi- 
nary ;  the  frequent  occurrence  of  it  makes  it  common. 
Tlie  ordinary  course  of  nature  ;  a  common  occurrence 
or  opinion  ;  usual  practice  :  —  ordinary  ox  common  pur- 
suit ;  ordinary  talents  ;  indifferent  quality  j  mean  at- 
tire ;  tjuZ^ar  language.  —  See  CoMMOW. 

II  OR'DI-NA-RY,  n.  1.  {Law.)  In  the  civil  law,  a 
judge  who  had  authority  to  take  cognizance  of 
causes  in  his  own  right,  and  not  by  deputation  ; 
—  in  English  law,  an  ecclesiastical  Judge  who 
has  the  regular,  ordinary  jurisdiction,  inde- 
pendent of  another  :  — a  bishop,  as  having  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction  in  his  own  diocese  :  —  in  old 
English  law,  a  deputy  of  the  bishop,  appointed 
to  give  malefactors  their  neck-verses ;  also,  to 
perform  divine  services  for  them,  and  assist  in 
preparing  them  for  death ;  —  still  used  in  the 
latter  application: — in  Scottish  law,  a  single 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  who  decides  with 
or  without  a  jury,  as  the  case  may  be.     Burrill. 

2.  Settled  establishment.  '*  Wars  .  .  .  which 
were  grown  into  an  ordinary.*'  Baco7i. 

3.  {Her.)  A  portion  of  an  escutcheon  con- 
tained between  straight  or  other  lines  ;  a  charge 
or  figure  represented  on  a  shield.  P.  Cyc. 

ij®=-  They  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  honorable 
or  greater  ordinaries,  and  subordinate  or  lesser.  The 
honorable  ordinaries  are  the  chief,  the  pale,  the  bend, 
the  bend  sinister,  the  fess,  the  bar,  the  chevron,  the 
cross,  and  the  saltier.  The  subordinate  or  lesser  or- 
dinaries are  the  gyron,  the  quarter,  tlie  canton,  the 
fret,  the  pile,  the  orle,  the  tress^ire,  the  Jlanches,  the 
fiasques,  the  voiders,  and,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, the  lozenge,  the  fusil,  the  mascle,  and  the  rustre. 
P.  Cyc, 

4.  {Naut.)  The  estabhshment  of  the  shipping 
not  in  actual  service,  including  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  take  charge  of  it.  Mar.  Diet.  Brande. 
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In  ordinary,  in  actual  and  constant  office  or  service. 
"Chaplain  in  ordiva,ry  to  his  majesty."  Fell. 

itr^  Two  persons  rose  very  early,  as  was  their 
ordinary  habit.  They  moved  in  respectable  life,  and 
had  their  ordinaries  allowed  them  by  the  Herald's 
College.  Their  means,  however,  were  only  ordinary. 
So  far  from  being  handsome,  they  were  exceedingly 
ordinary.  They  were  much  shocked  at  the  spectacle 
of  an  execution  which  they  were  compelled  to  pass, 
just  as  the  ordinary  of  the  jail  was  bidding  farewell 
to  the  prisoners.  The  next  scene  was  more  pleasant, 
for  they  saw  a  review  precisely  as  the  regiments  were 
marching  past  the  general  in  ordinary  time.  They 
finished  their  wallc  at  an  excellent  ordinary,  where 
was  a  very  sumptuous  entertainment.  — The  highest 
archbishop  is  an  ordinary  to  his  clergy.  R.  W.  Hamilton. 

OR'DI-NA-RY,  or  ORD'lNA-RY  [or'de-n^i-re,  P.  J. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  ;  brd'n^-re,  W.  E.  F.  ;  br'ner-e, 
S.],  n. 

1.  Regular  price  of  a  meal.  Shak. 

2.  A  place  of  eating  where  the  prices  are 
settled,  or  a  regular  meal  established  at  a  cer- 
tain price.  Swift.     Wright. 

t  OR'D?-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  ordino,  ordinatus.']  To 
appoint ;  to  ordain.  Daniel. 

OR'DI-NATE,  a.     Regular  ;  methodical ;  orderly. 

Ordinate  figures  are  such  as  have  all  their  sides  and  all 
their  angles  equal.  Ray. 

OR'DI-NATE,  n.  {Geom)  The  distance  of  any 
point  of  a  curve  from  the  axis  of  abscisses 
measured  on  another  line  called  the  axis  qfor- 
dinateSf  or  on  a  line  parallel  to  this  axis. — 
See  ABSCISS,  and  Coohdinates.  Davies. 

OR'DI-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  regular  or  methodical 
manner,     [r.]'  Skelton. 

OR-DI-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  ordinatio ;  It.  ordina- 
zione ;  Sp.  ordenacion  ;  Fr.  ordination.l 

1.  The  act  of  ordaining  or  decreeing. 

2.  Established  order  or  tendency  consequent 
on  a  decree  ;  foreordination. 

Virtue  and  vice  have  a  natural  ordination  to  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  life  respeetively.  1^0}-ris. 

3.  {Eccl.)  Act  of  investing  a  man  with  the 
ministerial  office  or  with  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ty;—  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  styled  con- 
ferring orders ;  institution. 

^8®=-  In  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist 
Churches,  the  term  ordination  is  applied  to  the  act  by 
which  a  licensed  preacher  is  inducted  info  tlie  charge 
of  a  particular  parish  or  congregation.  —  "  Ordination 
is  a  public  consecration  of  a  man  to  the  work  of  tlie 
ministry,  an  admission  of  him  to  the  order  of  elders 
or  bishops,  and  a  solemn  putting  of  him  into  his  place 
and  office  as  pastor  of  the  church,  like  the.  stalling  of 
a  magistrate."     Congregational  Manual. 

tOR'DI-NA-TiVE,  a.  [L.  ordinativus.']  Direct- 
ing; giving  power.  Cotgrave. 

t  OR'DI-NA-TpR,  n.    [L.]    An  ordainer.     Baxter. 

ORD'NANCE,  n.  [See  Ordinance.]  {Mil.)  Can- 
non ;  —  a  term  applied  to  all  sorts  of  great  guns 
used  in  war,  as  cannons,  mortars,  howitzers, 
carronades,  &c,  Shak.     Brande. 

OR'DON-NANCE  [iir'don-nans,  S.  W.  F.  J.  K.  R. 
Wr. ;  or-don'n^ns,  P.  Stn.'],  n.  [Er.]  The  proper 
disposition  of  figures  in  a  picture,  or  of  the 
parts  of  a  building,  or  of  any  work  of  a.it.Di'ydeii. 

OR'DON-NANT,  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying,  or- 
donnance.  Coleridge. 

ORD'URE   (brd'yyr)    [or'jiir,   S.  W.;    ord'yui",  Ja.  ; 

br'dur,  J.  F.  Sm.  Wr.],  n.     [It.  ordura;  Er.  or- 

'  dure."]  .  Dung ;  filth  ;  excrement.  Shak. 

ORD'U-ROUS,  a.  Consisting  of  filth  or  dung. 
"Ordurous  matter."  Drayton. 

ORE,  n.  [Goth,  aiz ;  A.  S.  era;  Dut.  eHz;  Ger. 
e)'zi  Dan.  ai^ts,  erts;  Sw.  erts;  Icel.  eyr,  copper. 

L.  CBS,  (SI'IS-I 

1.  A  mineral  body  which  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  fire  ;  a  metal  chemically  com- 
bined with  some  mineralizing  substance  which 
completely  disguises  its  usually  recognized  and 
useful  properties.  P.  Cyc. 

^6®=  "The  most  important  of  these  mineralizing 
bodies  are  oxygen  and  sulphur  ;  the  next  in  rank  are 
chlorine,  and  the  sulphuric,  carbonic,  and  phosphoric 
acids."    P.  Cyc. 

2.  Metal.     "  The  liquid  ore."     [r.]       Milton. 

6'R?-AD,  n. ;  pi.  6're-Xd?.  [Gr.  'Opnn's,  'Opei6^og ; 
Spog,  a  mountain.]  A  nymph  of  the  moun- 
tains. Milton. 
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OKE'WEED, 
OKE'WOOD 


^D-  {  n. 
OD,  > 


A  kind  of  sea-weed.      Carew, 


I  a.     [Gr.    dpyaviKog ;  L.   organi' 
L,  )  cus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  organico ;  !Pr,  or- 


t  ORF'jGILD,  n.  [A.  S.  orf-gyld  ;  orf,  property, 
and  gyld,  payment.]  {kng.  Law.)  The  resti- 
tution of  goods  or  money  taken  away  by  a  thief 
by  violence,  if  the  robbery  was  committed  in 
the  daytime.  Ainsworth. 

t  OR'FRAYS  (or'fraz),  n.  [Old  Fr.  orfrais ;  Fr. 
orfroi.]     Fringe  of  gold.  Chauc&t\ 

OR'GAL,  n.     Lees  of  wine  ;  argal.       Ainsworth, 

OR'GAN,  ft.  [Gr.  6pya.vav,  an  instrument,  the 
product ;  epyov,  work ;  L.  organum ;  It.  §  Sp. 
organo ;  Fr.  organe.'\ 

1.  A  part  of  an  animal  or  a  vegetable  body 
fitted  to  perform  a  particular  action,  a  limb, 
arm,  hand,  eye,  &c.,  the  performance  of  which 
is  denoted  its  function ;  as,  "The  eye  is  the 
organ  of  vision." 

2.  A  medium  of  communication;  as,  **An 
official  gazette  is  the  organ  of  a  government." 

3.  {Mus.)  A  large  wind-instrument,  blown  by 
a  bellows,  and  containing  a  collection  of  pipes 
of  various  kinds  and  dimensions,  and  of  multi- 
farious tones,  under  the  command  of  a  per- 
former's fingers  on  a  key-board. 

Ab,  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind. 

To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes.  Milton. 

j^=  There  is  another  sort  of  organ,  generally  port- 
able, called  the  barrel  organ  or  hand  organ,  consisting 
of  a  movable  cylinder,  or  barrel,  set  with  wires,  pins, 
and  staples,  which,  by  the  revolution  of  the  barrel, 
act  upon  the  keys  within,  and  give  admission  to  the 
wind  from  the  bellows  to  the  pipe.    Moore, 

f  OR'GAN,  V.  a.  To  form  or  furnish  with  organs  ; 
to  organize.  Mannyngham. 

OR'GAN-BUILD'JgR,  n.  One  who  constructs  and 
repairs  organs.  Moore. 

OR-GAN'IC, 
OR-GAN'I-CAL, 

ganique.^ 

1.  Relating  to,  containing,  or  acting  by  means 
of,  organs.  "  The  organical  structure  of  human 
bodies."  Bentley.  *'  An  organic  tissue."  Palmer. 

2.  {Med.)  Vital,  in  contradistinction  to  ^^7/s- 
ical.  Dunglison. 

3.  Acting  as  instruments  of  nature  or  art  to 
a  certain  end  ;  instrumental. 

Those  organic  arts  which  enable  man  to  diseourse  and 
■write  perspicuously.  Milton, 

Organic  chemistry,  that  branch  of  the  general  sci- 
ence of  chemistry,  which  treats  of  the  history,  prop- 
erties, and  transformations  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  Johnston.  —  Organic  attraction,  {Phys.)  the 
phenomenon  by  which  blood  is  attracted  into  parts 
which  are  capable  of  erection,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Hobhjn.  —  Organic  dis- 
ease, {Med.)  one  that  concerns  the  organ  itself,  in  con- 
tradistinction to /unc^ionai,  which  merely  concerns  the 
function  ;  a  lesion.  Dunglison.  — Organic  force,  (Phys.) 
that  power  wliicli  resides  in  organized  bodies,  on 
which  tile  existence  of  each  part  depends,  and  wliich 
has  the  property  of  generating  from  organic  matter 
the  individual  organs  necessary  to  the  whole.  Hob  yn. 
—  Organic  laws,  (PoL)  laws  directly  concerning  the 
fundamental  parts  of  the  constitution  of  a  state. 
Brande.  —  Organic  remaijis,  (Pal,)  remains  of  plants 
and  animals  which  occur  among  the  stratified  rocks. 
Some  of  these  objects  are  obviously  parts  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  and  retain  their  original  structure, 
more  or  less  altered  by  chemical  agencies  since  their 
sepulture  in  the  earth ;  others  are  earthy,  stony,  or 
metallic  bodies,  moulded  within  or  upon  parts  of  ani- 
mals or  plants,  and  thus  resembling  those  parts  in  ex- 
ternal aspect,  but  having  none  of  their  internal  organic 
structure.  The  footprints  of  reptiles  and  birds  are 
also  included  under  the  term  organic  remains.  Eng. 
Cyc.  — Organical  description  of  curves,  (Oeom.)  the  de- 
scription of  curves  on  a  plane  by  instruments.  Brande. 

OR-GAn'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  organs  or 
instruments.  Locke. 

OR-GAN'l-CAL-i?JESS,  n.     State  of  being  organic. 

OR'GAN-I-Cf§M,  n.  {Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
localization  of  disease.  Dunglison, 

OR-GAN-iF'lC,  a.  [L.  organum,  an  organ,  and 
facio,  to  make.]     Forming  organs.     Coleridge, 

OR'GAN-I^M,  n.  [It.  organismo  ;  Fr.  07'ganisme.'] 
Organical  structure.  "The  advantageous  or" 
ganism  of  the  eye."  Grew. 

OR'GAN-iST,  n.     1.  One  who  plays  on  the  organ. 
2.  An  old  name  given,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 


A,   E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ^,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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lie  Church,  to  one  of  those  priests  who  organ- 
ized, or  sung  in  parts.  B?'a?ide. 
Orsanista  of  tlie  Hallelujah,  (Mus.)  a  name  applied, 
in  the  thirteenth  century  to  certain  priests  who  as- 
sisted in  the  performance  of  the  mass.  They  were 
generally  four  in  number,  and  derived  their  name 
from  singing  in  parts,  or  organizing  the  melody  ap- 
propriated to  the  word  halldujah.  Brande. 

OR-GAN-I-ZA-BIL'I-TV,  7i.  Capability  of  being 
organized.  *  Dungliaon. 

OR-GAN-I'ZA-BLE,  w.     That  may  be  organized. 

OR-GAN-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [It.  organizzazione\  Sp. 
organizacion ;  Fr.  organisation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  organizing  or  endowing  with  or- 
gans, or  instruments  of  operation.      Cudworth. 

2.  The  condition  of  an  organized  body,  or 
the  totality  of  the  parts  which  constitute,  and 
of  the  laws  which  regulate,  an  organized  body. 

Natural  superiority  of  intellect  can  arise  only  from  a 
happier  organization  of  the  senses.  Bedcloes. 

3.  The  act  of  systematizing  or  putting  in 
readiness  for  operation,  as  a  society,  a  legisla- 
ture, or  public  body.  i)r.  Gregory. 

OR'GaN-IZE,  v.  a.  [It.  organizzare  ;  Sp.  organi- 
zar;  Fr.  organiser.]  [i.  organized;  pp.  or- 
ganizing, ORGANIZED.] 

1.  To  form  with  suitable  organs  ;  to  form  or- 
ganically ;  to  endow  with  parts  suitably  ar- 
ranged to  act  together  in  a  compound  body. 

It  [the  cause  of  motion]  is  not  the  matter  Itself  organized. 

Cudworth. 

2.  To  distribute  into  parts  and  appoint  the 
proper  officers  of,  as  a  military  body.      R.  Hall. 

3.  To  establish  and  appoint  the  proper  offi- 
cers of,  as  of  a  legislative  body,  &c.      Ramsay. 

4.  (l/«s.)  To  sing  in  parts.  Moore. 

OR'GAN-IZED,  p.  a.  Formed  with  organs  ;  com- 
posed of  several  individual  parts  or  organs, 
each  of  which  has  its  proper  function,  and  con- 
duces to  the  existence  of  the  entire  system. 

OR'GAiV-LlNG,  rt.    A  sea-fish;  orgeis.       Clarke. 

OR'GAN-LOFT,  n.  The  loft  where  the  organ 
stands.  Tatle?: 

OR-GAN'0-^EN,  n.  [(Jr.  dpyavov,  a  product,  and 
yfpvQu),  to  beget.]  {Chem.)  A  term  applied  to 
the  four  substances,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, and  carbon.  Stuckhardt. 

OR-GAN-O^'^-NY,  n.  [Gr.  Hpyavov,  instrument, 
and  ytvvdui,  to  beget.]  A  description  of  the  or- 
gans of  a  living  body.  Dunglison. 

OR-GAN-O-GRAPH'JC,  ».  Relating  to  organog- 
raphy. Knowles. 

OR-GAN-OG'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  who  describes 
the  organs  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies.  Craig. 

0R-GAN-6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  dpyavovj  an  organ, 
and  ypatpd),  to  describe.]  A  description  of  the 
organs  of  a  living  body.  Dunglison. 

OR-GAN-OL'0-^y",  n.  [Gr.  Spyavov,  an  organ, 
and  Afiyof,  a  discourse.] 

1.  That  branch  of  physiology  which  treats  of 
the  different  organs  of  animals,  but  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  human  species.  Maunder. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  particular  parts  of  the 
brain  are  fitted  to  serve  as  instruments  for  par- 
ticular faculties  of  the  mind ;  phrenology  ;  cra- 
niology.  Fleming. 

OR'OA-JsrdJ^,  n.     \Gt.  dpyavov;  "L.  organum^ 

1.  An  instrument ;  method ;  rule. 

Organon,  or  Organum,  is  the  name  often  applied  to  a  col- 
lection of  Aristotle's  treatises  on  logic,  because,  by  the  Peri- 
patetics, logic  waa  regarded  as  the  instrument  of  science 
rather  than  a  science,  or  a  part  of  science,  in  itself.  Bacon 
gave  the  name  of  ^omtm  Organum  to  the  second  part  of  his 
Instauratio  Magna-  Fleming. 

2.  A  machine  to  facilitate  labor  in  architec- 
ture and  the  arts.  Weale. 

OR-GAN-6s'CO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  iipyavov,  an  or^n, 
and  o-KOTTfcj,  to  behold;  Fr.  organoscopie.]  The 
doctrine  that  the  figure  and  extent  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  brain  which  serve  as  instru- 
ments for  the  several  faculties  of  the  mind  can 
be  discerned  externally.  Fletning. 

OR'GAN— PIPE,  n.  The  pipe  of  a  musical  organ. 
"That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe.^'       Shak. 

OR'GAN-REST,  n.  (He)'.)  A  figure  of  uncertain 
origin.  Smart. 


OR'GAN— STOP,  71.  {Mus.)  A  gamut  of  tones  in 
an  organ,  which  are  homogeneous  in  quality,  as 
if  belonging  to  some  one  instrument,  and  which 
the  player  commands  by  a  stop  or  knob  at  the 
side  of  the  key-board  ;  a  register.  Dwight. 

OR' Oji-J^lTM J  71.     [L.]     See  Orgaxon.  Fleming. 

OR'GA-NY,  n.  \Gx.6piyavov\  "L.  origanum.  —  See 
ditiGANUM.]     An  herb  ;  origan.  Gerarde. 

OR'GAN-ZINE,  n,  [Fr.  organsin.']  A  kind  of 
silk' which  has  been  twisted  or  thrown  twice,  the 
first  twist  being  like  the  yarns  %vhich  form  a 
strand,  and  the  second  like  the  strands  which 
form  a  rope  ;  thus  constituting  a  hard  and  com- 
pact thread,  which  is  used  as  the  warp  or  long 
threads  for  the  same  kind  of  goods  as  those 
which  have  tram  in  the  weft.  Sim?nonds. 

OR'GA^M,  7J.  [Gr.  dpyaafidg ;  dpydw,  to  feel  an  ar- 
dent desire  ;  It,  %  Sp.  orgasmo  ;  Fr.  orgasTne.] 

1.  Immoderate  excitement  or  emotion. 

A  mental  orgasm  and  bodily  spasm.  S.  Smith. 

2.  {Med.)  A  condition  of  excitement  and  tur- 
gescence  in  an  organ,  particularly  the  genera- 
tive organs.  Palmier. 

OR  '  QeAt  (or'zhat)  [or'zh^t,  K.  Sm. ;  or'je-at,  Ja. ; 
br'zhPL,  TT'^r.],  «.  CFr.j  from  Gr.  Spyavov,  an  in- 
strument.] A  sweetened  emulsion  of  almonds, 
iisually  fiavored  by  a  few  bitter  almonds  and  a 
little  orange-fiower  water.  Bra7ide. 

OR'^^-IS,  71.    A  sea-fish  ;  organling.   Ai7iswo7i7i. 

S^  Orgeis  and  organling  seem  a  corruption  of  Or- 

kenyling,  as  being  taken  on  the  Orkney  coast.  Johnson. 

OR'^\E^  (br'jiz),  7i.  pi.  [Gr.  Spyia;  L.  orgia;  It. 
orgie;  Sp.  orgias ;  Fr.  orgies.  —  The  Gr.  Spyia 
is  probably  from  'ipyov  [work],  as  epStiv  was  used 
of  performing  sacred  rites.    Liddell  ^  Scott.l 

1.  A  festival,  or  frantic  revels  at  a  festival, 
held  by  the  Grecians  and  the  Romans  in  honor 
of  Dionysius  or  Bacchus.  TF'm.  Smith. 

2.  Disorderly  or  nocturnal  rites  or  revelry; 
frantic  revels  ;  bacchanals  ;  carousal.  B.  Jonson. 

t  OR'^IL-LOUS, o.  [Fr.  orgueilleux.]  Conceited; 
prorid  ;  haughty.  Shak. 

6RGUB§(orgz),n.pl.  [Fr.]  {Fo7-t.)  1.  A  frame 
of  wood  upon  which  are  placed  several  musket- 
barrels,  which  may  be  fired  simultaneously, 
used  in  defence  of  a  breach.  Bu7'n. 

2.  A  collection  of  long  thick  pieces  of  wood 
shod  with  iron  and  pointed,  hung  separately 
and  perpendicularly  by  ropes  over  the  gate  of  a 
fortress,  to  be  used  as  a  portcullis  in  cases  of 
emergency.  Burn. 

fOR'GU-LOUS,  a.  [Fr.  orgueilleux.]  Proud; 
haughty ;  disdainful.  Bemers. 

OR'^Y,  n. ;  pi.  orgies.  Revelry.  —  See  Orgies. 
[Rarely  used  in  the  singular.]  Ed.  Rev. 

OR-J-CHAL'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  Having  a  splen- 
dor between  that  of  gold  and  of  brass.  Maunder. 

5R'I-£;HAL£;H  (Sr'e-kaik),  n.  [Gr.  ApilxaXKoq ;  dpog, 
a  mountain,  and  ^a?.K6s^  brass  ;  L.  oHchalcum.] 
Mountain  brass,  a  peculiar  kind  of  mixed  metal 
in  general  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Bra^ule.     Speiiser. 

O'RI-gL,  n.  [Of  unsettled  etymology.  —  HaTnper 
suggests  the  A.  S.  qfer-helan,  to  cover  over.  — 
Some  writers  derive  it  from  L,  aui^iTn,  the  ear ; 
Fr.  oreille;  —  Old  Fr.  oriol.  —  "Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  derived  from  oriens,  the 
east."    P.  Cyc.] 

1.  Anciently,  a  sort  of  recess.  Cowell. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  large  bay  or  window  which  is 
made  to  project  from  the  upper  story  of  a 
building.  Britton. 

.^S=-  "The  distinction  between  a  bay  and  an  oriel 
is  this  :  by  the  former  is  understood  a  projecting  win- 
dow, or  rather  a  projection  pierced  with  window- 
openings  in  its  entire  width,  and  rising  immediately 
from  the  ground,  whether  it  be  confined  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  building,  or  carried  up  through  one  or 
more  stories  above  the  ground-floor  ;  by  the  latter,  a 
bay  which  does  not  descend  to  the  ground,  but  is  sus- 
pended over  the  face  of  tlie  wall  beneath  it."    P.  Cyc. 

O'RI-gL-WIN'DOW,  71.    An  oriel. —  See  Oetel. 

0'RT-?N-CY,  71.     Original  freshness  ;    brightness 

or  strength  of  color,     [k.]  ^Evelyn. 

O'RI-ENT,  a.  [L.  orior,  oriens,  to  rise  ;  It.  5,  Sp. 
oriente ;  Fr.  oi'ie7it.'\ 


1.  Rising,  as  the  sun. 

Moon,  that  now  mcct'st  the  orient  sun,  now  flicst.        MiUoiu 

2.  Eastern  ;  oriental.  Johnson. 

3.  Shining;  brilliant;  bright;  sparkling. 

His  orient  llguor  in  a  crystal  glass.  Milton. 

O'RJ-ENT,  71.  1.  The  part  of  the  sky  where  the 
sun  first  appears ;  the  east. 

And  fiery  Phoebus  riseth  up  so  bright. 

That  all  the  Orient  laugheth  with  the  sight.    Cliaucer. 

2.  The  countries  which  lie  east  of  Europe. 

The  respective  tribes  marched  from  the  Onent  to  the  west 
of  Europe.  Jioaworth. 

O'RJ-ENT,  V.  a.  {Surveying.)  To  mark  the  situ- 
ation or  bearing  of,  as  of  a  plan,  with  respect 
to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Brande. 

0-RI-ENT'AL,  «..      [L.  orie?itaIis;    It.   orientale; 

Sp.  oriental.']     Eastern;  placed  in,  or  proceed- 
ing from,  the  East.     "  Oriental  seas.**     Bacon. 

6-RI-ENT'AL,  n,  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
the  East;  an  orientalist.  Grew. 

0-R(-ENT'AL-I^M,  n.     1.  An  eastern  or  oriental 

idiom  or  mode  of  speech.  'Warton. 

2.  The  oriental  race  or  character.    Salisbury. 

O-RJ-EN'TAL-iST,  n.     1.  One  versed  in  oriental 

literature.  Teignmouth. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  East.  Peters. 

O-RI-JPN-TAL'I-TY,  7i.  The  state  of  being  ori- 
ental, or  eastern,     [it.]  Broume. 

0-R{-EN'TAL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  render  oriental ;  to 
conform,  to  oriental  idiom,  manners,  or  char- 
acter. For.  Qu.  Rev. 

0-RI-?N-TA'TION,  n.  1.  An  eastern  direction 
or  aspect. 

2.  The  act  of  placing  a  church  so  as  to  have 

its  chancel  point  to  the  east.  Go,odwin. 

Festival   orientation,    the   presumed   pointing    of   a 

church  to  the  place  of  sunrise  on  the  day  of  its  patron 

saint.  Wm.Airy. 

0'RI-.^N-TA-TOR,  n.  An  instrument  used  for 
placing  a  church  so  as  to  have  an  exact  eastern 
direction.  Aii'y. 

tO'R!-?NT-NESS,  •«.   Lustre ;  brightness.  Fuller. 

OR'I-FICE  (or'e-fis),  n.  [L.  orificium  ;  os,  07*is,  a 
mouth,  and  Jfaczo,  to  make  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  orijlcio-y 
Fr.  orifice.]  An  opening  in  the  form  of  a 
mouth  ;  a  small  hole  ;  a  perforation ;  an  aper- 
ture.    "The  or(^ce  of  the  wound." 

Their  mouths 
"With  hideous  orifice  gaped  on  us  wide. 

6r'I-FLAMB      >  (6r'e-flam),  n.      [Fr. 

OR'I-FLAMME  )  on^amme  (quasi  aw- 
H  fiamma),  from  L.  aurum,  gold, 
because  borne  on  a  gilded  lance, 
and  flamme,  flame,  either  as  being 
made  of  red  cloth,  or  cut  to  resem- 
ble flame.  Landais.  Diez.]  The  an- 
cient royal  standard  of  France. 

The  orlflammc  borne  at  Agincourtwas,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  H.  Nicholas,  an  oblong  red  flag, 
split  into  five  points.  Fairholt. 

OR'I-GAN,  71.     {Bot.)  Origanum. 

O-RIG'A-NUM,  n.  [Gr,  doiyavov;  3pog,  a  moun- 
tain, and  yrfi/o?,  beauty ;' L.  oj-igana7n.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  dicotyledonous,  herbaceous,  or  some- 
what shrubby  plants,  inhabiting  the  regions 
about  the  Mediterranean,  the  central  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  some  of  the  mountains 
of  upper  India  ;  marjoram,  Bai7'd. 

OR'T-^^.N-i§M,  n.  The  doctrines  oiOTigen.Milnei: 

OR'r-^f.N-IST,  n.  {EccL  Hist.)^  A  follower  of 
Origen,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  and  a  learned 
Christian  father  of  the  third  century.  Hook. 

OR'I-^^In,  n.  [L.  origo,  originis  ;  orior,  to  rise  ; 
It.  origine;  Sp.  ongen;  Fr.  origine.] 

1.  Rise  ;  spring ;  source  ;  fountain  ;  cause  :  — 
beginning  ;  first  stage  of  being  ;  derivation  ; 
original.  Prior. 

2.  {Math.)  The  fixed  point  in  any  system  of 
coordinates;  the  point  in  which  coordinate  axes 
or  coordinate  planes  intersect  each  other.  Eliot. 

Syn.  —  Origin  relates  to  the  cause,  beginning  to  the 
period,  of  existence.  The  origin  of  tlie  earth,  of  evil  ; 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  world  ;  the  rise  of  an 
empire;  a  fountain  of  water;  the  source  of  the  Nile. 

0-Ri^'I-rs''A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  originated. 


Spenser. 
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O-rI^'J-NAL,  a.  [L.  originalts  ;  It.  uriginale\ 
Sp.  original  \  Fr.  original,  and  originel.']      ■• 

1.  Primitive  ;  pristine  ;  primeval ;  first ;  pri- 
mary.   "  The  original  question."    StilUngJieet. 

2.  Having  new  ideas  ;  inventive. 

There  are  very  few  original  thinkers  in  the  world.  2).  Stewart. 

Original  sin,  (TlieoL')  the  first  sin  that  tile  first  man 
committed  ; — also  the  imputation  of  it  to  his  posterity, 
or  that  depravation  of  nature  which  is  its  consequence. 

Syn.  —  See  Native,  Pkimaky. 

0-EI^'l-N.\L,  n.  1.  Origin;  source;  cause;  — 
derivation ;  descent. 

If  we  knew  the  original  of  all  the  words  we  meet  with,  we 
should  thereby  be  very  much  helped  to  know  the  ideas  they 
were  first  applied  to  and  made  to  stand  for.      '  Locks. 

2.  That  from  which  any  thing  is  transcribed 
or  copied  ;  first  copy  ;  archetype  ;  model. 

Compare  this  translation  with  the  original.  Addison. 

O-RI^'I-NAL-IST,  n.  An  original  thinker  ;  a  per- 
son of  original  genitrs.  Month.  Rev. 

O-Rlt^-I-NAL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  originalitd  ;  Sp.  origi- 
nalidad;  Fr.  originalite.']  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  original.  Swinburne. 

O-EIQ-'I-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  original  manner; 
primarily  ;  from  the  beginning  ;  at  first.  Bacon. 

0-lU9'!-NAL-NESS,  n.  Originality,  [r.]  Johnson. 

p-EIp'!-NANT,  M.     That  originates.       Coleridge. 

0-Rip'!-NA-EY,  a.  [L.  oriqinarius ;  It.  &  Sp. 
oHginaAo  ;  Fr.  originaire!] 

1.  That  originates  ;  productive,  [r.]    Cheyne. 

2.  Original ;  primitive,     [r.] 

I  am  built  of  clay,  and  must  resolve  to  my  orirfinary 


dust. 


Sandys. 


O-KI^f'I-NATE,  V.  a.    [It.  originare  \  Sp.  originar. 
'  —  See  Origin.]     [i.  originated  ;  pp.  origi- 
nating, ORIGINATED.] 

1.  To  bring  into  existence ;  to  create ;  to 
cause  to  be  ;  to  be  the  origin  ;  to  invent. 

Does  man  originate  his  own  actions?  Fleming, 

2.  To  deduce  the  origin  of;  to  derive. 

The  holy  story  originaiea  skill  and  knowledge  of  arts  from 
God.  Waterhotisc. 

O-Elp'I-NATE,  V.  n.     To  have  an  origin ;  to  be- 
gin or  take  existence  ;  to  arise  ;  to  emanate. 

I  consider  the  address  ...  as  originating  in  the  principles 
of  the  sermon.  Burke. 

p-Rrgj-r-NA'TION,  «.     [L.  originatio;  It.  origina- 
zione.] 

1.  The  act  of  originating  or  creating;  first 
production.  "The  tradition  of  the  origination 
of  mankind  seems  to  be  universal."  Hale. 

2.  The  mode  of  bringing  into  existence. 
This  eruca  is  propagated  . .  .  after  the  common  origination 

of  all  caterpillars.  Jiay. 

Q-RI^'I-NA-tIVE,  a.  That  originates.  AthencEum. 
p-RI^f'I-NA-TOR,  n.     One  who  originates. 

O-RIL'LOiM,  n.     [Fr.,  little  ear.]     (Fort.)  A  pro- 
'  jecting" tower  at  the  shoulder  of  a  bastion,  cov- 
ering the  flank  from  exterior  view.     Mil.  Ency. 
O'RI-OLE,  n.    {Ornith.)  A  name 

applied  to   birds    of    different 

groups, — the  European  oriole 

being  allied  to  the   thrushes, 

the    American    oriole    to    the 

starlings. 
O-RI-g-LI'JVJE,  n.  pi.    {Ornith.') 

a"  s'ub-family   of   dentirostral 

birds  of  the  order  Passeres  and 

family  Turdida ;  orioles.  Gray. 

O-Rl'OJT,  n.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  'hpiaiv,  a  celebrated 
hunter,  in  the  Grecian 
mythology.]  {Astron.) 
The  largest  and  bright- 
est constellation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere, 
situated  almost  in  the 


Baltimore  oriole. 


Oriolus  acrorhynohus. 


path  of  the  equinoctial  line.    Hind. 

Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose 
the  bands  of  Orion?  Job  xxxviii.  31. 

6E-IS-M0L'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  bptc^6;,  a  term,  and 
Xdyo!,  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  natural 
history  which  relates  to  the  technical  terms  of 
the  science  ;  an  explanation  of  technical  terms  ; 
glossology ;  terminology.  Brande. 

6r'I-§ON  (or'e-zun)  [or'e-zun,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 


K.  N/n.],  n.     [Fr.  oraison  (L.  oro,  to  pray). — 
See  Oration.^    A  prayer ;  a  supplication. 

Lowly  they  bowed,  adoring,  and  began 
Their  oHaons,  each  morning  duly  paid.  Milton. 

4}®=  Some  other  poets,  as  well  as  Cotton,  place  the 
accent  oi  orison  on  tlic  second  syllable. 
So  went  he  on  with  his  orisons 
"Which,  if  you  mark  them  well,  were  wise  ones.       Cotton. 

ORK,  n.    A  very  large  sea-fish.  —  See  Orc. 

ORLE,  n.  1.  {Her.)  An  ordinary  forming  a  bor- 
der within  the  sheld  at  some  distance  from  the 
edges.  Wright. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  fillet  under  the  ovolo  of  a  capi- 
tal ;  orlo  ;  —  written  also  orlet.  Jamieson. 

OE'Lp-AN§,  n.  A  kind  of  cloth  made  of  worsted 
and  cotton,  used  for  dresses,  &c.       Simmonds. 

OR'LO,  n.  [It.,  a  kern.']  {Arch.)  A  fillet  under 
the  ovolo  of  a  capital ;  orle  :  —  a  term  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  plinth  in  the  base  of 
a  column  or  a  pedestal.  WHght. 

OE'LO,  n.  [Sp.]  {Mus.)  A  kind  of  Spanish  mu- 
sical wind  instrument.  Simmonds. 

OR'LOP,  n.  [Dut.  overloop.]  {Naut.)  The  lower 
deck  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  or  that  on  which  the 
cables  are  stowed.  Dana. 

OR'MO-LL?,  n.  [Fr.  or-moulu;  or,  gold,  and 
moudre,  moulu,  to  grind,  to  mill.]  An  alloy  of 
equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc,  made  to  resem- 
ble fine  gold  ;  mosaic  gold.  Simmonds. 

t  ORN,  V.  It.     [L.  orno.]     To  adorn.  Joy. 

OE'NA-MBNT,  n.  [L.  ornamentum  ;  orno,  to 
adorn  ;  It.  S^  Sp.  ornamento ;  Fr.  omement.] 

1.  Embellishment ;  decoration ;  that  which 
adorns  or  beautifies. 

I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession ;  from  the  which 
as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit, 
so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  way  of 
amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto.  Bacon. 

2.  {Fine  Arts.)  Any  accessory  part  of  a  work 
which  has  the  merit  of  adding  to  its  beauty  or 
effect. 

Pedestals,  pediments,  draperies,  fringes,  garlands,  vases, 
cameos,  utensils  of  elegant  and  picturesque  form,  are  the 
usual  subjects  of  ornament  in  painting.  Fairholt. 

OE'NA-MENT,  v.  a.  [i.  ornamented  ;  pp.  OR- 
NASIENTING,  ORNAMENTED.]  To  embellish  ;  to 
bedeck  ;  to  adorn ;  to  decorate.  fVarburton. 

6r-NA-MENT'AL,  a.  [It.  ornamentale.]  Con- 
taining, or  bestowing,  ornament ;  serving  for 
decoration  ;  giving  embellishment. 

Its  radiant  point  and  ornamental  gold.  King, 

OR-NA-MENT'AL-LY,  ad.  By  means  or  use  of 
ornament ;  so  as  to  ornament.  Johnson. 

OE-NA-M^N-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  ornament- 
ing ;  embellishment.  Buskin. 

OR'NATE,  a.  [L.  orno,  ornattis,  to  adorn.]  Hav- 
ing ornament ;  decorated;  fine;  embellished. 

A  graceful  and  ornate  rhetoric,  taught  out  of  the  rule  of 
Piato.  Milton. 

t  OR'NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  orno,  oniatus.]  To  adorn; 
to  garnish  ;  to  decorate.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

OE'NATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  ornate  manner;  with 
decoration';  with  embellishment.  Skelton. 

OR'NATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  embel- 
lished ;  decoration  ;  finery.  Johnson. 

OE'NA-TURB,  n.  [L.  ornatura.]  Decoration ; 
ornament,     [r.]  B.  Jonson. 

t  OEN'ING,  n.     Act  of  adorning.  Wickliffe. 

OR-IsriS-CSP'JCS,  n.  [Gr.  i'^wj,  a  bird,  and  «07t/w, 
to  behold.]     Divination  by  fowls.  Craig. 

OR-NIS'cp-PIST,  n.  One  who  observes  and  di- 
vines by  the  observation  of  birds.         Johnson. 

pE-NITH'JO,  a.     Relating  to  birds.        Hitchcock. 

6R-N!-THI€H'NiTE,  n.  [Gr.  Srivts,  SjiviBos,  a  bird, 
and  i'^vof,  a  track.]  {Pal.)  The  foot-mark  of  a 
bird  on  stone.  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

6e-NITH-I€H-N6l'P-9Y.  »•  [Gr.  Sms,  SpviBos,  a 
bird,  I'x^'os,  a  track,  and  '/.oyot,  a  discourse.]  {Pol,) 
A  treatise  on  the  fossil  foot-marks  of  birds  in 
stone.  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

OE-NI-THOI-DIjGH'NITE,  n.  [Gr.  ipi/if,  SfviBoi,  a 
bird ;  ii^oq,  form,  and  i'^^i'oj,  a  footstep.]  {Pal.) 
A  fossil  foot-mark  like  that  of  a  bird ;  a  mark 
resembling  an  ornithichnite.        Dr.  Hitchcock. 


Ornithorhynchus. 


PR-NItI-I'P-LITB,».  [Gt.Spns,Spneos,a.  bird,  and 
?.i6oi,  a  stone.]  {Geol.)  A  fossil  bird,  Hamilton. 

0R-NJ-TH0-l6^'IC,         ;  „.      j-gp.   omitologico; 

OR-NI-THO-LC^'I-CAL,  )  Fr.  or?iitholoffiquc.] 
Relating  to  ornithology.  Pennant. 

OR-NI-THOL'O-g^iST,?^.  [Fi.  omithologiste.']  One 
versed  in  ornithology.  Barrington. 

OR-NJ-THOL'O-Qjy,  71.  [Gr.  ogviq,  opviOog,  a  bird, 
and  J'-dyog,  a  discourse ;  It.  ^  Sp.  ornitohgia ; 
Fr.  omithologie.']  The  science  which  teaches 
the  natural  history  and  arrangement  or  classifi- 
cation of  birds.  Eng.  Cyc. 

OR-NITH'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  'Ctping,  SpviBos,  a  bird, 
and  /iavrfia,  divination  ;  It.  oniitomanzia  i  Sp. 
ornitomancia  ;  Fr.  ornithomancic.']  Divination 
by  the  flight  of  birds.  Brande. 

OR'NI-THON,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ^pvitJwj-.J  An 
aviary  :  — a  poultry -ho  use.  Weak. 

OR-NI-THO-RHYN'jeHUS,  n. 
[Gr.  opi'is,  dpvidos,  a  bird,  and 
H^X"^>  a  beak.]  {Zool.)  A 
genus  of  monotrematous, 
ovoviviparous  mammals, 
found  in  Australia  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land;  the  duck- 
bill or  water-mole.     Waterhouse. 

jg^Of  all  the  mammalia  yet  known,  the  ornitho- 
rhynchus seems  the  most  extraordinary  in  its  confor- 
mation, exhibitinf:  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  beak 
of  a  duck  engrafted  on  the  head  of  a  quadruped. 
Vr.  Shaw. 

OR-0-GRAPH'lC,         )  a^       rpj.^     oragraphiqite.l 

6r-0-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  Relatmg    to     orography; 

descriptive  of  mountains.  IlamiUon. 

O-ROG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  opog,  a  mountain,  and 
ypQ(p<j}y  to  write  ;  Fr.  orograpJde.']  A  descrip- 
tion of  mountains.  Greenough. 

OR-O-LO^'I-CAL,  u,.  Relating  to  orology.  Smart. 

0-R6l'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  opos,  a  mountain,  and  ?.Qy6g^ 
a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on,  or  a  knowledge  of, 
mountains.  S?nart. 

O-RO-TUND',  a.  [L.  ost  oris,  the  mouth,  and  ro- 
tundus,  round.]  {Elocution.)  Noting  a  manner 
of  uttering  the  elements  of  speech,  which  exhib- 
its them  with  a  fiihiess,  clearness,  strength, 
smoothness,  and  a  ringing  or  musical  quality 
rarely  heard  in  ordinary  speech.  P.  Cyc. 

t  dR'PHA-LTNE,  n.     An  orphan.  Hall. 

OR'PHAN  (br'f^n),  n.  [Gr,  dpcpavSg ;  L.  orphanus  ; 
It.  orfano\  Sp.-huerfa7io  ;  'Fv.orphelin.  —  "  The 
root  IS  probably  Sansc.  rabh ;  L.  rapio,  our  reft.'* 
Liddell  iSf  Scott.']  A  child  bereaved  of  both  par- 
ents ;  —  a  term  applied  also  to  a  child  who  has 
but  one  parent.  Johnson.     Bouvier. 

And  orphans,  for  their  parents'  timeless  death, 

Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  born.  Shak. 

OR'PHAN,  a.    Bereft  of  parents,  or  of  a  parent. 

A  virgin  tragedy,  an  orphan  muse.  JPo])e. 

OR'PHAN,  V.  a.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  an  or- 
phan.    "  Orphaned  in  his  birth."  Young. 

OR'PHAN-A<?E  (br'fein-9j),  n.  [Fr,  orphelinage.'] 
The  state  of  an  orphan  ;  orphanism.  Blackstone. 

OR'PHANED  (br'f9nd),o.  Bereft  of  parents.  "This 
orphaned  world,"  Warhurton. 

OR'PHA-NET,  n.    A  young  or  a  little  orphan. 

Calling  her  maids  this  orphanet  to  see.  Drayton. 

OR'PHAN-HOOD  (-had),  «.  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  an  orphan.  Nisbet. 

OR'PHAN-I§M,  n.    Orphanage,     [e.]  Bailey. 

0R-PHAN-6T'R0-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  6pfpavoTpo(pfiov ;  dp- 
(Pavog,  an  orphan,  and  rpocpi'i,  food ;  L.  orphano- 
trophium.']    A  hospital  for  orphans,  [r.]  Bailey. 

OR-PHA'RI-6n,  71.      A  kind  of  musical  instru- 
"  ment  in  the  form  of  a  lute.  Halliwell. 

OR-PHE'AN  [or-fe'?n,K.  Sm.Wr. ;  or'fe-^n,  C.  Wb. 
Ash]^  a'.  Relating  to  the  ancient  poet  and  mu- 
sician Orpheus  ;  musical  and  poetical.    P.  Cyc. 

fOR'PH^-LINE,  n.     An  orphan.  Udal. 

OR  'PHEUS  (br'fus),  ?i.  [Gr.  'Op0f6?.]  (Myth.)  A 
famous  ancient  poet  of  Thrace,  who  is  fabled  to 
have  enchanted  with  the  music  of  his  lyre  not 
only  the  wild  beasts,  but  the  trees  and  rocks 
upon  Olympus.  W.  Smith. 
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Or'PHIC,  a.  Relating  to  the  Orphica^  or  to  Or- 
pheus ;  mystical ;  Orphean.  P.  Cyc, 

OR'PHl'CA,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Certain  mystic  poems, 
falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  P.  Ci/c. 

OR'PJ-MENT,  n.  [L.  auripigmentum ;  auruvi, 
gold,  and  pigmentum^  pigment ;  It.  orpimento  ; 
Sp.  oropimente ;  Fr.  orpiment.']  The  yellow 
sulphuret  of  arsenic,  occurring  native  in  small 
crystals,  or  usually  in  foliated  and  fibrous 
masses;  —  used  as  a  pigment,  for  which  pur- 
pose, however,  it  is  usually  prepared  artificially, 
and  so  called  in  allusion  to  its  color  and  because 
it  was  supposed  to  contain  gold.  Dana. 

OR'PJNE,  n.     [Fr.  orpin.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  succulent  herbaceous  plant ;  tu- 
berous stone-crop ;  Sedum  telephiiim.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Paint.)  A  yellow  color,  of  various  degrees 
of  intensity,  approaching  also  to  red.     Brande. 

CR'Rip-RY,  n.  {Astron.')  A  machine  for  repre- 
senting'the  motions  and  relative  magnitudes 
and  distances  of  the  bodies  composing  the  solar 
system ;  a  planetarium. 

,6®-  This  instrument  was  invented  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Graham,  but  derives  its  name  from  one  made  by  Mr. 
Rowley  for  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  which  was  erroneous- 
ly supposed  by  Sir  Ricliard  Steele,  who  named  it  after 
that  nobleman,  to  be  the  first  ever  constructed.  Jamie- 
son.    JVichol. 

OR'RIS,  n.  1.  [L.  M7S.]  The  Iris  Florenfina,  or 
Florentine  iris,  the  root  of  which  has  an  aromat- 
ic odor,  and  subacrid  taste,  and  is  employed  as 
a  dentifrice.  _  Eng.  Cyc. 

2,  [Fr.  orfroi.']  A  gold  or  silver  lace.  Johnson. 
JS^'  "  If  such  a  word  as  orris,  in  this  sense,  exists 

(which  I  cioubr),  it  can  only  be  a  corruptiou  of  or- 
frais.^'     Todd.  —  See  Orfrays, 

3.  A  peculiar  pattern  in  which  gold  and  silver 
lace  is  worked.  Simmonds. 


i^.   I  n. 
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OR'S^-DUE,  )  made  at  Manheim,  and  sometimes 
called  Manheim  or  Dutch  gold.  McCuUoch. 

ORT,  n. ;  pi.  OBTS.  Any  worthless  leaving  or 
refuse,  as  of  fodder. — See  Orts.  Shak. 

OR'THITE,  n.  [Gr.  6oQ6q,  straight.]  {Min.)  A 
silicate  of  cerium,  iron,  &c.,  occurring  in  minute, 
slender,  columnar,  embedded  masses,  of  a  black- 
ish-gray color,  and  a  vitreous  lustre.  Eng.  Cyc. 

OR-THO-CER'A-TITE,  n.  [Gr.  d^66g,  straight, 
and  Kfpaq,  a  'horn.]  {Pal.)  A  straight,  con- 
camerated  multilocular  fossil  shell,  with  septa 
regularly  concave  towards  the  mouth,  perforat- 
ed by  a  simple,  nearly  cylindrical  siphuncle, 
either  in,  or  not  far  removed  from,  the  centre  of 
the  disk.  Eng.  Cyc. 

OR'THO-CLASE,.n.  [Gr.  doBdg,  straight,  and  K^.n'w, 
to  break.]     {Min.)  Felspar.  Brande. 

OR'T.HO-DOX,  a.  [Gr.  dMo^or-,  diOdg,  right,  and 
Sd^a,  opinion;  Sok£(o,  to  think;  L.  orthodoxiis; 
It.  ortodossoi  Sp.  orthodoxo;  Fr.  oj'thodoxe.] 
Sound  in  opinion  or  doctrine  :  not  heterodox, 
—  particularly  sound  in  religious  opinions  or 
doctrines ;  conforming,  in  matters  of  religion, 
to  what  is  generally  received  as  the  right  faith. 

Do  not  confound  yourself  with  multiplicity  of  authors; 
two  IB  enough  upon  any  science,  provided  they  be  plenary 
and  orthodox.  Jfowell. 

If  two  men  take  Scripture  for  their  Ruide.  and,  professing 
to  have  no  other  puide,  come  to  opposite  conclueions,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  neither  haa  a  right  to  decide  that  the  other  is 
not  orthodox.  Hook. 

Syn. — Orthodox  signifies  sound  in  doctrine  ;  evan- 

felical,  agreeable  to  the  {jospel.  The  term  orthodox  is 
ifferently  applied  in  different  countries.  In  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  Roman  Catholics  only  are  es- 
teemed orthodox.  In  the  established  Church  of  Eng- 
land, High-churchmen,  who  are  generally  anti-Cal- 
vinistic,  are  commonly  styled  orthodox,  and  Low- 
churchmen,  erans-elical.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  customary 
to  style  Calvinists  both  orthodox  and  evangelical. 

f  0R-THO-D6x'AL,  w.  Orthodox.  "The  same 
orthodoxal  verity."  White. 


The  state  of  being 
Cudworth. 


t  6r-tho-dox-al'i-ty, 

orthodox. 

tOR-THQ-D5x'AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  orthodox  man- 
ner; orthodoxly.  Milton. 

fOR-THO-DOX-AS'TT-CAL,  a.  Orthodox.  "  Or- 
thodox'astical  Christians."  John  Fox. 

OR'THO-D^X-LY,  ad.  In  nn  orthodox  manner. 
"  So  soundly  and  so  orthodoxly  settled."  Bacon. 


f  OR'THO-DOX-N^SS,  n.  Orthodoxy.  Killingbeck. 

OR'THO-DOX-Y,  n.  [Gr.  ipQoho^ia ;  It.  ortodos- 
sia;  Sp.  orto'doxia;  Fr,  orthodoxie."]  The  state 
of  being  orthodox ;  soundness  in  opinion  and 
doctrine,  —  particularly  in  matters  of  religion. 

Orthodoxy,  vrtiich,  strictly  spcalcinj?,  means  right  opinion, 
in  popular  language  means  conformity  to  what  is  generally 
received  as  the  right  faith.  Abp.  yVhately. 

It  was  not  only  in  his  [Dr.  Watts's]  book,  but  in  his  mind, 
that  orthodoxy  was  united  with  chanty.  Johnson. 

OR-THO-DR6m'JC,  a.  Pertaining  to  orthodrom- 
ics ;  sailing  in  a  direct  course.  Ash. 

6R-THO-DROM'ICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  6gB6q,  straight, 
and  Sponog,  a  course.]  {Naut.)  The  art  of  sail- 
ing on  a  right  course,  or  on  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle,  which  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
any  two  points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ; 
great-circle  sailing ;  orthodromy.  HarHs. 

6r'THO-DR6M-Y,  n.  [Gr.  ^fiOds,  straight,  and 
6p6fios,  a  course;  It.  ^  Sp.  oHodromia ;  Fr.  or- 
thodromie.']  {Naut.)  The  art  of  sailing  on  the 
arc  of  a  great  circle  ;  orthdromics.        Johnson. 

OR-THO-EP'IC, 

Martin. 


I  a.    Relating  to  orthoepy,  or 
OR-THO-EP'J-CAL,  )  pronunciation, 


OR-THO-EP'J-CAL-LY, 
manner. 


In    an    orthoepical 
Smart. 


OR'THp-?-PIST,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  ortho- 
epy or  correct  pronunciation.  Walker. 

OR'THO-^-PY  [or'tho-e-pe,  W,  P.J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. 
Rees  ;  or-tho'e-pe  or  or'thp-e-pe,  F. ;  or-tho'e-pe, 
K.  C.  Wr.],  n.  [Gr.  opOoijreia;  6p66g,  right,  and 
ETTog,  a  word ;  Fr.  Oi'thoepie.']  That  part  of  pros- 
ody which  treats  of  the  pronunciation  of  words  ; 
correct  pronunciation.  Wilkins. 

Orthoepy  differs  from  orthography  by  determining  how 
words  are  spoken,  whereas  orthography  decides  how  they 
are  spelt.  Latham. 

fl®=  "  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  so  few  of  our 
dictionaries  of  pronunciation  have  inserted  this  word, 
so  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  subject  they  have 
treated.  It  is  regularly  derived  from  the  Greek  dfjdn- 
Eireta,  and  is  as  necessary  to  our  language  as  orthoff- 
rapkij,  orthodoxy,  &c.  Mr.Elphinston  and  Mr.  Nares 
place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  as 
1  have  done."    Walker. 

6R'THO-G6n,  71.  [Gr.  dpdds,  right,  and  yiaida,  an 
angle.]     A  rectangled  figure.  Peacham. 

0R-TH6g'0-NAL,  a.  [Gr.  dpBoythviog ;  L.  ortho- 
gonius;  It.  oi^togonale ;  Sp.  ortogonio;  Fr.  or- 
thogonal."]     Rectangular ;  right-angled. 

Orthogonal  -projection  of  a  magnitude,  (Math.)  that 
projection  which  is  made  by  projecting  lines  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection.  Dauies. 

0R-Th6g'0-NAL-LY,  ad.     With  right-angles. 

pR-THOG'RA-PHFlR,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in 
orthography  or  spelling.  Shak. 

6R-TH0-GRAPH'1C,  }  ^.     [-It.  ^  Sp.  orior/rajl- 

OR-THO-GRAPH'1-CAL,  J  co  ;  Fr.  orthograpJiique.] 

1.  Relating  to  orthography  or  spelling.  "Some 
little  orthographical  mistakes."  Addison. 

2.  Delineated  according  to  the  elevation  and 
actual  measurement  without  reference  to  the 
rules  of  perspective.  Mortimer. 

Orthographic  projection,  (Oeom.)  that  projection  in 
which  points  are  projected  by  means  of  straight  lines 
drawn  through  them,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
projection. 

j(^=*'All  the  projections  of  descriptive  geometry 
are  orthographic  ;  also  that  particular  kind  of  splieri- 
cal  projection  called  the  orthographic  projection.  The 
name  is  almost  exclusively  applied  in  the  latter  case. 
The  orthographic  projection  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere 
may  be  regarded  as  the  perspectives  of  the  circles,  the 
point  of  sight  being  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the 
principal  plane,  or  plane  of  projection,  which  is,  in 
this  case,  the  perspective  plane."    Davies. 

6R-TH0-GRAPH'T-CAL-LY,  ad.     1.  According  to 

the  rules  of  spelling.       '  Johnson. 

2.  According  to  the  orthographic  projection. 

OR-THOG'RA-PFIIST,  71.  One  versed  in  orthog- 
raphy; an  orthographer.  Scott. 

OR-THOG'RA-PHtZE,  v.  7t.  To  write,  or  to  use 
true  orthography,     [r,]  Blount. 

OR-TH6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  dpOoypatpla  ;  6p96g, 
right,  and  ypo^w,  to  write  ;  L.  orthographia  ;  It. 
S;  Sy.  ortografia i  Ft.  orthographe.']' 

1.   The  part  of  grammar  which  teaches  the 


nature   and  power  of  letters,  and  the  proper 
method  of  spelling  words. 

Orthograph}/  determines  the  correct  spelling  of  words,  and 
deals  with  language  as  it  is  written.  Latham. 

2.  The  art  or  the  mode  of  spelling  words. 

Many  peculiarities  in  our  present  modes  of  spelling  mav 
be  traced  to  the  printers,  who,  since  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  have  exercised  a  general  control  over  English  or- 
thography. J.  Yates. 

3.  The  representation  of  the  front  of  a  build- 
ing or  other  object  by  lines  which  are  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other,  or  which  make  the  same 
angle  as  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  object 
represented  ;  —  distinguished  from  perspective. 

FairJwlt.. 

OR-THOL'0-^Y,  n.     [Gr.  dpQoXoyia  ;  dpBdg,  ri^ht, 

and  Xdyog,  a  discourse  ;  Sp,  ortologia.']     A  right 

naming  or  description  of  things.  Fotheroy, 

OR-THO-MET'RIC,  a.  {CrT/stallography.)  Noting 
axes  of  crystallization  which  are  at  right  angles 
with  each  other.  Dana* 

pR-THOM'^-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  ipBdg,  right,  and  pirpov, 
metre.]  The  art  of  constructing  verses  cor- 
rectly ;  —  the  laws  of  versification.        Joh7ison. 

oR-THQ-MY-ci ' J^.m:,  n.  pi. 

[Gr.  'dpBdg,  straight,  and 
di/ul,  a  claw.]  {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  tenuirostral 
birds  of  the  order  Passeres 
and  family  Certhid(S,  or 
creepers  ;  mohonas.  Gray. 

OR' THg-JsrYX,n.   {Or7lith.)        Orthonyx  Bpinicaudua, 

A  genus  of  passerine  birds  of  the  family  Cer- 
thid<B,  or  creepers.  Gray. 

OR-THO-PED'IC,         ;  a.        [Fr.     orthopidique.-] 

OR-THO-PED'!-CAL,  S  {Med.)    Relating    to     or- 

thopedy,  or  the  art  of  curing  natural  deformities 

in  children.  Dr.  J.  B,  Broum. 

OR-TH6p'?-DY,  n.  [Gr.  dpOog,  right,  and  TraTg, 
TTui66g,  a  child;  It.  §  Sp.  07-topedia;  Fr.  orthope- 
die-l  {Med.)  The  art  of  curing  or  remedying 
deformities  in  the  bodies  of  children,  or,  gener- 
ally, in  the  human  body.  Z*r.  Mott. 

0R-TH6pH'0-NY,  n.  [Gr.  dpOdg,  straight,  right, 
and  (ptovrj,  sound  ;  Fr.  orthopho7iie.'\  Systematic 
cultivation  of  the  voice.  Wm.  Russell. 

OR-THOP-^rCE'.^  (br-thop-ne'?i),  ??..  [Gr.dpeSirvota  ; 
dpBdg,  straight,  andirvid},  to  break  ;  L,  orthop7icea ; 
Sp.  artopnea  ;  Fr.  orthopnee.]  (Med.)  Imprac- 
ticability of  breathing  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion ;  necessity  of  being  in  the  erect  posture  in 
order  to  respire.  Du?igliso7i. 

0R-Th6p'TE-R4,  n.pl.  [Gr.  &pB6g,  straight,  and 
-KTfpdv,  a  wing.]  {E7it.)  An  order  of  insects, 
comprising  cockroaches,  crickets,  grasshoppers, 
&c. ;  —  so  called  because  their  inferior  wings, 
when  not  in  use,  are  folded  lengthwise  in  nar- 
row plaits  like  a  fan,  and  are  laid  straight  along 
the  top  or  the  sides  of  the  back.  Harris. 

0R-TH6P'T?-RAN,  n.  {E7it.)  One  of  the  orthop- 
tera.  Bra?ide. 

OR-THOP'T^-ROUS,  a.  {Enf.)  Relating  to  the 
orthoptera.  Owen. 

OR'THO-STADE,  n.  [Gr.  dpdocrraSiag,  loose,  un- 
girded,  —  applied  to  a  tunic ;  dpBiig,  straight,  and 
'iiTTrjfii,  to  stand.]  {Ant.)  A  long  and  ample  tunic, 
with  straight  or  ixpright  folds.       ^  Wright. 

OR'THp-STYLE,  n,-  [Gr.  dpBSg,  straight,  and  otS- 
?.og,  a  column.]  {Arch.)  A  straight  range  of 
columns.  Koslcing. 

0R-TH6T'R0-PAL,  )a.  [Gr.  (J^e^f,  straight,  and 
OR-THOT'RO-POUS,  *  rpi-nw,  to  turn.]  {Bot.) 
Noting  the'  embryo  when  it  is  straight,  and  so 
lies  in  the  seed  that  the  radicle  is  towards  the 
hilum,  owing  to  the  inversion  of  the  nucleus  :  — 
also  applied'to  the  entire  ovule  or  seed,  without 
reference  to  this  position  of  the  embryo,  when 
the  nucleus  is  straight,  and  the  chalaza  and 
hilum  correspond.  Henslow. 

pR-THOT'Y-POUS,  a.  [Gr.  6pQ6g,  straight,  and 
Tv-og,  a  biow.]  {M/n.)  Having  a  perpendicular 
cleavage.  Clarke. 

OR'TIVE,  a.  [L.  ortivus;  orior,  ort7is,  to  rise; 
Fr.'ortive.]  {Astron.)  Relating  to  the  rising  of 
a  planet  or  star>;  eastern.  Brande. 
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CR'TO-LAN,  n.  [It.  ortukmo,  from 
L.  fiortulanus,  pertaining  to  gar- 
dens ;  Jiortus^  a  garden,  — because 
this  bird  frequents  the  hedges  of 
gardens.  Menage.  —  &^.hortela- 
no ;  Fr.  ortolan.']  (Ornith.)  A 
species  of  bird  of  the  family 
FringiUidm,  much  esteemed  for 
the  delicacy  of  its  flesh ;  Embm-i- 
z'l  hortulana.  Yarrell. 

ORTS,  n.  pi.  [Irish  orda,  a  frag- 
ment. Lye.  —  Gael.  ^  Ir.fortas, 
orts.  —  Past  part.  A.  S.  verb  oret- 
tan,  to  defile.  Tooke.  Richardson.']  Refuse,  as  of 
hay  ;  things  left  or  thrown  away ;  fragments ; 
worthless  leavings  or  refuse. 

"Let  him  have  time  a  heggar's  orts  to  crave.  Shak. 

'OR'TYX,  n.     [Gr.  «pru_|,  a  quail.]     {Ornith.)  A 


dl.l 
No 


Buchanan. 


Relating  to  oryctol- 
Clarke. 


including  the  American  partridge  or  quail  (Or 
tyx  VirginiancC).  Audubon. 

OR'VAL,  n.  [Fr.  orvale.]  {Bot.)  An  odoriferous 
meadow  plant,  of  the  labiate  family  ;  Lammm 
orvala.  '  Loudon. 

OR-VI-E'TAN,  n.  [It.  orvietano.  —  So  called,  ac- 
cording to  some,  because  invented  by  Orvietano, 
a  celebrated  charlatan  ;  or,  according  to  others, 
from  Orvieto,  a  town  in  Italy.]  An  antidote 
for  poison.  Bailey. 

OR'YAL,  n.  [See  Oeiel.]  (Ant.)  A  cloister  or 
arched  room  in  a  monastery.  Wright. 

O-RYC'T^-ROPE,  or  6r-YC-TER'0-PUS,  re.  [Gr. 
dpvKTijp,  a  digger, 
and  TTovg,  a  foot.] 
(Zoal.)  A  genus 
of  edentate,  in- 
sectivorous maniT 
mals,  peculiar  to 
Africa,  and  pro-  „  ,  ,„ 
Vided    with     feet       Orycterope(0,yc(er<,j,us6Ui.=„s,..). 

and  claws  well  adapted  for  digging.     Brande. 
6R-YC-T0G-N0S'T!C,  u.      Relating  to  oryctog- 

no'sy-     '  Wright. 

OR-YC-TOG'NO-SY,  n.      [Gr.  dptucTi;,  fossil,  and 

yvCimi,  knowledge.]  Oryctology.  Brande. 

OR-YCTOG'R.'i-PHY,  n.     [Gr  iovKri;,  fossil,  and 

y,oa0u),  to  write.]    'Oryctology 
OR-YC-TO-L6<?  !-C.^L,  M. 

ogy- 

OR-YC-TOL'O-ffY,  re.  [Gr.  opvxrd;,  fossil,  and 
Xoyos,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  oryetologie.] 

1.  {Pal.)  The  branch  of  zoological  science 
which  treats  of  fossil  organic  remains.  Brande. 

2.  (Mire.)  The  nomenclature,  classification, 
and  description  of  minerals.  Brande. 

dR'rX,  re.  [L.,  from 
Gr;  Bpv^.]  (Zobl.)  A 
genus  of  antelopes, 
including  the  gems- 
boc,  or  Oryx  gazeUa, 
and  the  white  ante- 
lope, algazel,  or  Or- 
yx levcoryx.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  nvost  cele- 
brated of  all  the  an- 
telopes, bein^  the 
species  which  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  Oryxleueoryx. 
have  given  rise  to 
the  fabulous  unicorn  of  the  ancients.  Eng.  Cyc. 

O-RT'ZjI,  re.  [Arab.  oruz.  —  Gr.  dpv^a  ;  L.  onjza.] 
'  (Bot.)  'The  rice-plant ;  rice.  P.  Cyc. 

OS,  re. ;  pi.  6s' S4.  [L.]  (Anat.)  A  bone.  Dunglison. 

6S'€HE-0-CBLE,  re.  [Gr.  Saxri,  the  scrotum,  and 
)c>;Av,  a  tumor ;  'Fi.  oscheocele.]  {Med.)  A  scro- 
tal tumor,  hernia,  or  rupture.  Dunglison. 

6s'CIL-lAN-CY,  ».  The  act  of  oscillating;  vi- 
bration; oscillation.  Scott. 

6S'C]L-LATE,  V.  re.  [L.  osciUo,  osciUatus ;  It.  osdl- 
lare  ;  Sp.  oscilar ;  Fr.  osciller.]  [i.  oscillat- 
ed ;  pp.  OSCILLATING,  OSCILLATED.]  To  Vi- 
brate as  a  pendulum ;  to  move  backward  and 
forward ;  to  swing. 

Move  ony  body,  as  a  pendulum,  In  one  way,  and  it  will 
continue  to  osctlhtein  an  arch  of  Uie  same  circle  t"™^Uie 


6S-C!L-LA'TI0N,  n.     [L.  oscillatio  ;    It.  oscilla- 

zione ;  Sp.  oscilacion ;  Fr.  oscillation.]    The  act 

of  oscillating ;  the  alternate  ascent  and  descent 

of  a  pendulous  body ;  vibration.  Berkeley. 

Syn.  —  See  Vibration. 

6s-CIL-L4-Tb'RI-.^,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
coiifervoid  algse,  composed  of  cylindrical  fila- 
ments, enclosed  singly  in  tubular  cellulose 
sheaths,  open  at  the  ends,  from  which  the  fila- 
ments emerging,  wave  backwards  and  forwards. 
Micrographic  Did. 

OS'CIL-LA-Tp-EY,  or  OS-OlL'LA-TO-RY  [os'jl- 
a-to-re,  k.  ISm.  C. ;  os-sil'lj-tur-ej  S.  W.  P.  ;  5s'- 
se-i^-to-re,  i2.],  a.  {It.  oscillatorio;  Sp.  oscila- 
torio  ;Fi.  oscillatoire.]  Moving  alternately  one 
way  and  another,  as  a  pendulum;  swinging; 
vibratory.     '*  Oscillatory  motions."    Arbuthnot. 

OS'CI-TAN-CY,  re.  [L.  oscito,  oscjteres,  to  gape  ; 
OS,  the  mouth ;  Sp.  oscitancia.] 

1.  The  act  of  yawning  or  gaping.       Johnson. 

2.  Unusual  sleepiness,  dulness,  or  careless- 
ness.    "  The  oscitancy  of  transcribers."  South. 

Her  whose  winking  eye 
And  slumbering  oscitancy  mars  the  brood.        Cowper. 

6S'CI-TANT,  a.     1.  Yawning  ;  gaping.    Johnson. 
2.  Sleepy  ;  sluggish  ;  dull ;  lazy.  Milton. 

6s'CI-TANT-LY,  ad.  Sluggishly  ;  carelessly  .Afore. 


[L.  oscito,  oscitatus.]  To  yawn  ; 
Jolaison. 


known  causes  make  it  rest. 


OS'OI-TATE,  V.  n. 
to  gape. 

OS-CI-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  oscitatio.]  The  act  of 
yawning ;  oscitancy.  "  My  treatise  of  oscitation, 
laughter,  and  ridicule."  Tatler. 

6S'C0-LANT,  a.  [L.  osculo,  osculans,  to  kiss.] 
Tending  to  embrace  ;  adhering  close.        Kirby. 

OS'CU-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  oscular,  osculatus  ;  oscu- 
luni,  a  little  mouth  ;  os,  a  mouth  ;  It.  osculare.] 

1.  To  salute  with  a  kiss  ;  to  kiss.  Blount. 

2.  {Geom.)  To  touch,  as  one  curve  another, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  number  of  points 
common  to  both  is  the  greatest  possible.  Brande. 

6S-CU-LA'TI0N,  re.  [L.  osculatio ;  Sp.  oscula- 
cion;  Yt .  osculation.]  {Geom.)  The  act  of  os- 
culating ;  the  contact  of  one  curve  with  anoth- 
er, at  a  given  point,  of  the  highest  order  possi- 
ble. Davies. 

bS'Cll'-LA-TO-RY,  a.  [Sp.  osculatorio ;  Fr.  oscu- 
latoire.]  (Geom.)  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  an  osculatrix. 

Osculatory  circle,  a  circle  whose  curvature  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  given  curve  at  the  point  of  oscula- 
tion. Davies. 

Ss'CU-LA-TO-RY,  re.  A  tablet  with  a  picture -of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  which,  in  ancient  church- 
es, was  kissed  by  the  priest  and  people.  Smart. 

OS-CU-LA'TRIX,  re.  (Geom.)  A  curve  which  has 
a  higher  order  of  contact  with  a  given  curve,  at 
a  given  point,  than  any  other  curve  of  the  same 
kind.  Davies. 

Ss'CULE,  n.  [L.  osctilum,  a  small  mouth.]  A 
small  bilabiate  aperture.  Ogilvie. 

O'St^lR  (o'zher),  n.  [Gr.  oTtrof,  or  olcha  ;  'Fv.oisier', 
Bret,  aozil.  Diez.  Landais.]  A  name  given  to 
three  species  of  salix  or  willow,  used  for  various 
kinds  of  basket  work,  bands,  &c. 

J8®="  "  Any  willow,  however,  that  has  long,  pliant, 
twiggy  branches,  and  is  grown  on  this  account,  is 
called  an  osier."    Evg.  Cyc. 

6'§I^R  (o'zher),  a.  Made  of  osier  or  twigs  ;  like 
osier.     *' This  osier  cage."  Shak. 

Covered    or    decorated 
Collins. 

O'^ipR-HOLT,  re.  [Eng.  osier,  and  A.  S.  hoU,  a 
wood.]     A  place  for  cultivating  osiers.      Craig. 

OS  'M.^J\r-LI,  n.   In  Turkey,  an  official  functiona- 
ry ;  a  placeman.  Ogilvie. 
IS^^  "  The  term  Osmanlis  is  often,  but  erroneously, 
applied  to  all  Turks."    O^lvie. 

OS'MA-ZOME,  re.  [Gr.  dcfifi,  smell,  and  fyiid;, 
broth.]  (Chem.)  A  name  given  by  Thraard  to  a 
spirituous  extract  of  meat ;  —  according  to  Ber- 
zelius,  it  is  not  a  peculiar  substance,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  several  different  bodies,  among  which 
are  lactic  acid  and  lactates.  Eng.  Cyc. 


O'^ipEED  (o'zherd),    a. 
with  osiers. 


0§'MEL-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  dir^i;,  smell,  and  /.iBoi,  a 
stone.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  pectolite;  —  so 
named  from  its  clayey  smell.  Da7ia. 

OS-MI-AM'JC,  re.  losmium  and  ammonia.]  (Chem.) 
Noting  an  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  ammo- 
nia on  osmic  acid.  Graham. 

6§'M!-ATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  osmic  acid  with  a  base.  Graham. 

6§'M!C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed  of 
one  equivalent  of  osmium  and  four  equivalents 
of  oxygen.  Graham. 

OS'MI-OUS,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed 
of  one  equivalent  of  osmium  and  three  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen.  Graham. 

0§'MITE,  re.  (Chem.)  A  combination  of  osmium 
with  some  other  substance.  Graham. 

O^'MJ-tiM,  re.  (Min.)  A  whitish  metal  occurring 
in  conjunction  with  platinum  ;  —  so  named  from 
the  extremely  acid  and  penetrating  odor  of 
osmic  acid,  its  volatile  oxide.  Graham. 

0§-m6m'?-T:5;r,  n.  [Gr.  Hano;,  impulsion,  and 
{xhpov,  a  measure.]  (Chem.)' An  instrument  or 
apparatus  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  osmot- 
ic current.  Atlien(sum. 

0§'MOSE,  n.  [Gr.  iJirfios,  impulsion.]  (Chem.) 
That  property  of  animal  membrane,  or  unglazed 
earthen  ware,  by  which  an  uninterrupted  com- 
munication is  produced  between  two  fluids  of 
different  densities,  when  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  it.  —  See  Endosmose,  and  Exosmose. 

Graham. 

ig®=  "  This  phenomenon  was  originally  designated 

by  the  correlative  terms  endosmose  and  exosmose  ;  but 

it  is  better  expressed   by  the  shorter  word  osmose, 

which  includes  the  two  forms."     Oraham. 


os-m6t'ic, 


Gralw/m. 


Osprey  i^Falco  halicctiti'). 


Relating  to  osmose. 

O^'MUND,  re.  [A  word  said  to  be  of  northern 
origin,  and  applied  to  this  plant  on  account  of 
its  potential  qualities  in  medicine.  Osmunder 
was  one  of  the  names  of  Thor,  and  miind,  in 
A.  S.,  is  expressive  of  force  or  power.  Loudon.] 
(Bot.)  A  kind  of  fern  ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Os- 
munda.  Eng.  Cyc. 

O^'NA-BitRG,  re.  A  coarse  linen,  made  of  flax 
and  tow,  originally  manufactured  at  Osnahurg, 
in  Germany.  Jamieson. 

0S-PHEE-§I-6L'0-pY,  n.  [Gr.  Soijipriini,  smell, 
and  Xdyoi,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  osphresiologie.]  (Med.) 
A  treatise  on  olfaction  and  odors.      Dunglison. 

OS'PR^Y,  re.  [L.  ossifraga  ; 
OS,  a  bone,  and  frango,  to 
break.]  ( Ornith.)  A  bird 
of  the  order  Accipitres 
and  family  Ealconidce  ; 
the  bald  buzzard,  fishing- 
eagle,  or  fish-hawk,  a 
large  bird  of  prey,  liv- 
ing principally  upon  fish, 
which  it  takes  by  darting 
upon  them  with  great  ra- 
pidity and  undeviating 
aim ;  Falco  hali(Btus  of  Linnaeus,  or  Pandion 
halicEtus  of  Savigny.  Eng.  Cyc. 

4®=-  The  more  common  orthography  of  this  word  in 
the  Dictionaries  is  ospray,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Bible ; 
but  the  orthography  of  the  ornithologists  is  ospi-ey. 

fl®=*  The  name  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  sea- 
eagle.     Maunder. 

OS'S^-AN  (osh'e-an),  re.  [L.  ossevs,  bony,]  (Ich.) 
A  fish  that  has  a  true  bony  skeleton.      Brande. 

OS'Sf-LET,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  os,  a  bone.]  A  hard 
substance,  like  a  little  bone,  growing  on  the  in- 
side of  a  hprse's  knee.  Farrier^s  Diet. 

OS'SB-OfJS  (5s'se-us  or  osh'e-ils')  [5sh'e-iis,  P.  Ja. 
C.  Wr. ;  os'se-ils,  K.  Davis ;  5s'se-iis,  colloquially 
bsh'us,  Sm.],  a.  [L.  osseus  ;  os,  ossis,  a  bone ; 
It.  osseo  ;  Sp.  oseo  ;  Fr.  osseux.]  Bony  ;  com- 
posed of,  or  resembling,  bone. 

Osseous  breccia,  the  cemented  mass  of  bone  found 
in  certain  caverns  and  fissures  of  rocks.  Brande. 

t  6s'Sj;§,  re.  pi.  Words  uttered  unawares,  and 
having  the  character  of  a  presage.         Holland. 

OS-SET'!0,  a.  Applied  to  an  insulated  tribe  of 
people  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  to  the  language 
spoken  by  them.  Latham. 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long; 


A,  E,  I,  6, 


U,  Y,  short ;   A,  jf,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure ;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL ;   HEIR,  HER  ; 
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Os'S(-CLE  (Ss'se-kl),  n.  [L.  ossieukim;  os,  ossis, 
a  bone.]     A  small  bone.  Holder. 

OS-SiC'U-LAT-^D,  «,.  Furnished  with  small 
bones.  Hill. 

OS-SIF'jpR  OUS,  a.  [L.  os,  a  bone,  and /ero,  to 
bear.]     Producing  or  forming  bone.        P.  Cyc. 

OS-SIF'IC,  a.  [L.  OS,  a  bone,  and  facio,  to  make  ; 
It.  ossijico  ;  Sp.  osijico;  Fr.  ossijique.]  Having 
power  to  ossify  or  form  bone.  Wiseman. 

6S-SI-FI-CA'TIONj  ?i.  [L.  osslficatio ;  It.  ossif- 
cazione ;  Sp.  osijicacion ;  Fr.  ossijication.'\ 
{Med.)  The  act  of  ossifying: — the  formation 
of  bone:  — the  development  or  increase  of  the 
osseous  system. 

j8®=-  "  Besides  the  natural  ossificalion,  which  we 
observe  in  the  fcetus  and  in  the  first  periods  of  hfe, 
there  are  also  accidental  ossifications ^  sucli  as  those 
frequently  remarked  after  the  inflammation  of  serous 
membranes,  in  the  parietes  of  arteries,  &cc.^''Dunglison. 

OS'Sr-FRA(?E,  n.  "  [L.  ossifraga\  ossa^  bones, 
andfrango,  to  break  ;  It.  ossifrago  ;  Sp.  osifra- 
ga;  Fr.  orfraie.]  {Omith.)  A  name  given  to 
the  sea-eagle,  or  Haltatus  aWicilla,  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  its  life.  —  See  Ospkey.  Yarrell. 
i^^  The  translators  of  the  Bible  regarded  the  05- 
pray  and  the  ossifrage  as  different  birds.  "  They  shall 
not  be  eaten,  they  are  an  abomination  ;  —  the  eagle, 
and  the  ossifratre,  and  the  ospray."  Leo.  xi.  13.  — "  By 
ossifrage^  in  this  passage,  the  lammergeyer  is  supposed 
to  have  been  meant."    Klito. 

OS-SIf'RA-GOUS,  a.     Breaking  the  bones.     Ash. 

6S'SI-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  OS,  ossis,  a  bone,  and  facio, 
to  make ;  It.  ossijlcarse  ;  Sp.  ossijicar  ;  Fr.  ossi- 
fier.'\  \i.  ossified;  pp.  ossifying,  ossified.] 
To  convert  or  change  to  bone  by  the  deposition 
of  calcareous  matter.  Sharp. 

OS'SI-FY,  V.  H.  To  change  to  bone ;  to  become 
bone.  Jamieson. 

OS-Si  V'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  ossa,  bones,  and  voro,  to 
devour  ;  It.  ossivoro.']  Feeding  on  bones.  "  Os- 
sivorous  quadrupeds."  Grew. 

OS'SU-A-RY  (osh'u-ai-re  or  os'su-?i-re)  [osh'n-?-re, 
P.  K.',  6s'su-ft-re,  C'.],  n.  [L.  ossuarntm ;  ossre, 
bones.]  A  charnel-house  ;  a  place  where  the 
bones  of  dead  people  are  kept.  Browne. 

OST, ».  A  kiln  where  hops  and  malt  are  dried  ;  — 
written  also  oast  and  oust.  —  See  Oast.  Johnson. 


The  quality  or  the  state 
Wright. 


pS-TEN-S[-BIL'l-TY,  n. 
of  being  ostensible. 

OS-TEN'SI-BLE,  <2.     [L.  ostendo,  to  show;  It.  05- 
tensibile ;  Sp.  §  Fr,  ostensible.] 

1.  That  maybe  shown;  —  that  is  proper  or 
intended  to  be  shown.  Warton. 

2.  Colorable;  plausible  ;  specious.  "  He  had, 
as  dictator,  an  ostensible  right."  Pownall. 

3.  Apparent;  exhibited;  shown;  presented; 
as,  "  An  ostensible  design." 

Syn.  — See  Plausible. 

pS-TEN'Sl-BLY,  ad.     In  an  ostensible  manner. 

OS-TEN'SIVE,  a.     [It.  ^  Sp.  ostensivo  ;  Fr.  osten- 
sif.]  Showing;  betokening;  exhibiting. ./b/i?ison. 
Ostensive  demonstration ,  a  direct  geometrical  dem- 
onstration, in  contradistinction  to  one  that  depends 
upon  a  Tediictio  ad  absurdum.  A.  Jamieson. 

OS-TEN'SIVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  ostensive  manner. 
"  Ostensively  exceeding  wise."  Lloyd. 

OS-TENT',  n.     [L.  osienfum.] 

1.  That  which  is  extended  or  shown  outward, 
or  in  front ;  appearance  ;  mien  ;  show.      Shak. 

2.  A  portent ;  a  prodigy  ;  any  thing  ominous. 

Lfatinus,  frighted,  with  this  dire  ostent. 

For  counsel  to  his  father  Faunus  went.  Dryden. 

t  OS-TEN'TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ostmto^  ostentatus.']  To 
display  ostentatiously.  Bp.  Taylor. 

dS-TjpN-TA'TIpN,  n.    [L.  ostentatio  ;  It.  ostenta- 
zione;  Sp.  ostentacion;  Fr.  ostentation.] 

1.  Outward  show  ;  appearance.  Bacon. 

2.  Ambitious  display ;  boast ;  vainglory  ;  vain 
show  ;  parade  ;  high  pretension. 

He  knew  that  good  and  bountiful  minds  were  somefinies 
inclined  to  oi^tentation,  and  ready  to  cover  it  with  pretence  of 
inciting  others  by  their  example,  and  therefore  checks  this 
vanity.  Take  heed,  says  he,  that  you  do  not  your  alms  he- 
fore  men.  Atterhury. 

3.  t  A  show;  a  spectacle.  Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Show. 


6S-T5N-TA'TTOUS  (Ss-ten-ta'shus),  a.  1.  Ambi- 
tious of  display  ;  boastful;  vain;  fond  of  show. 

Your  modesty  ie  ao  far  from  bein^i  ostentatious  of  the  good 
you  do,  that  it  bluHheB  even  to  have  it  known;  and  therefore 
I  must  leave  you  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  own  conscience, 
which,  though  a  silent  panegyric,  ie  yet  the  best.       Dryden. 

2.  Affectedly  fine  or  showy  ;  gaudy;  as,  *'0s- 
ientatious  appearances." 
Syn.  — See  Vain. 

OS-T^N-TA'TIOVS-LY,  ad.  In  an  ostentatious 
manner  ;  boastfully  ;  vainly.  Johnson. 

6S-T?N-TA'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  Ostentation  ;  vanity. 

fOS'TjpN-TA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  fond  of  show; 
an  ostentatious  person.  Sherwood.. 

fOS-TEN'TlVE,  u.     Ostentatious.  Stirling. 

t  OS-TEN'TOUS,  a.     Ostentatious.  FeUham. 

OS'T^-O-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  dariov,  a  bone,  and  K/;?.r}, 
a  tumor;  Fr.  osieocHe.]  {Med.)  A  hernia  in 
which  the  sac  is  cartilaginous  :  — osseous  indu- 
ration of  one  or  both  testicles.  Dunglison. 

6S-T5:-0-C6l'LA,  n.  [Gr.  daHoVy  a  bpne,  and 
KdXXa,  glue.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  petrified  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  —  so  called  because  it  has  been  supposed 
to  possess  the  power  of  favoring  the  formation 
of  callous  infractures.  Dunglison. 

2.  An  indifferent  kind  of  glue  obtained  from 
bones.  XJre. 

OS-TE'O-COPE,  or  OS'T^-O-COPE,  [os-te'o-kop, 
W.  J.  Ja. ;  os'te-o-kop,  Sni.  Wr.  Wb.'],  n.'  [Gr. 
(JoTfoKdTTOf  ;  darioVf  a  bone,  and  kSttos,  pain.]  Pain 
in  the  bones,  or  in  the  parts  that  encompass 
them.  Bailey. 

6S-T5-0-DEN'TINE,  n.  [Gr.  dcriov,  a  bone,  and 
L.  dens,  de^itis,  a  tooth.]  That  modification  of 
dentine  in  which  the  tissue  is  traversed  by  irreg- 
ularly disposed  and  ramified  vascular  or  medul- 
lary canals,  and  in  which  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  dentinal  tubes  communicate  with  cells, 
like  the  radiated  cells  of  true  bone.        Brande. 

OS-TJ^-O^'^-NY,  n.  [Gr.  dartov,  a  bone,  and 
yswati),  to  produce;  Fr.  osteogenie  ]  {Med.)  The 
formation  or  growth  of  bone.  Brande. 

OS-T5;-6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  iariov,  a  bone,  and 
ypd^fa),  to  describe  ;  Fr.  ostbographie.']  {Anat.) 
A  description  of  the  bones.  Dunglison. 

OS'T^-O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  oariov,  a  bone,  andAi9of, 
a  stone  ;  Fr.  osteolithe.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  petri- 
fied bone. 

OS-T:P-6l'0-(?5R,  n.  One  versed  in  osteolo^  ; 
an  osteologist.  Smith. 

6S-T^-0-l69'IC,         }  a.   {FT.ostMogique.l  Re- 
6S-T5-0-L6^'I-CAL,  )  lating  to  osteology.     Ure. 

6S-T5-0-L6§^'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  osteological 
manner.  P.  Cyc. 

OS-T^-OL'O-^iST,  n.  One  versed  in  osteology; 
an  osteologer.  Smart. 

6s-T]5-pL'0-^Y,  n,  [Gr.  Aanoloyia ;  dariov,  a 
bone,  and  7.6yo^,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  osteologie^ 
{Med.)  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
bones.  Dunglison. 

OS'Tg-O-MAN-TY,  n.  [Gr.  dcriov,  a  bone,  and 
fxavTiia,  prophecy.]  Divination  by  means  of 
bones,     [r.]  Selden. 

OS'T^-O-PLAS-TY,  n.  [Gr.  SaHov,  a  bone,  and 
TrAacrrds,  formed,  TrAdffo-w,  to  form ;  Fr.  osteoplas- 
tic.'] {Med.)  An  operation  to  remedy  the  loss 
of  a  bone.  Dunglison. 

6S-T5-6P-T5:-RYG'|-0US,  a.  [Gr,  dcTTiov,  a  bone, 
and  irripv^,  a  fin.]  Having  bones  in  the  fins ; 
acanthopterygious.  Rowbotham. 

6S-T^-0T'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  Atrriov,  a  bone,  and 
ro/iij,  a  cutting ;  Ti/ivd),  to  cut ;  Fr.  osteotomie.] 
{Med.)  The  dissection  of  bones.        Dunglison. 

OS-THEX'Y,  n.  [Gr.  dariov,  a  bone,  and  ft'f,  a 
habit.]  (Med.)  An  affection  in  which  soft  parts 
become  indurated  by  a  deposit  of  ossific  matter. 

OS'TJ-A-RY  (os'te-51-re  or  ost'y&r-e)  [os'te-fi-re,  P. 
Ja.  R.  Wr. ;  ost'y^r-e,  S.  K.  Srk.],  n.  '  [L.  osti- 
arius,  a  door-keeper  ;  ostium,  a  door,  the  mouth 
of  a  river ;  os,  a  mouth ;  It.  Jr  Sp.  ostia}'io.] 

1.  The  mouth  or  opening -by  which  a  river 
discharges  itself;  estuary.     [r.J  Browne. 


2.  {Eccl.)  A  door-keeper. 

Lastly  [came]  ostianes,  which  used  to  ring  the  bells  and 
open  and  shut  the  church  doors.  iV.  Bacon. 

OST'L^R  (os'Ier),  n.     See  Hostler.  Swift. 

OST'LgR-Y  (os'I?r-e),  n.  See  Hostelry. /o/mson. 

OST'MgN,  ?i.  pi.  Eastmen  ;  —  a  name  given  to 
Danish  settlers  in  Ireland.  Ld.  Lyttelton. 

OS-TRA'CEAN  (os-ira'shsin),  n.  [L.ostrea,  an  oys- 
ter.] {Ich.)  One  of  a  family  of  bivalves  of 
which  tae  oyster  is  the  type.  Brande. 

OS-TRA'CrQN  (os-tra'shun),  n.  [Gr.  darpaKiov,  a 
small  shell;  L.  ostracium.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of 
fishes  having  the  body  clothed  in  an  inflexible 
armor  of  hard  plates,  the  tail-fins,  mouth,  and 
gill-openings  passing,  as  it  were,  through  holes 
in  a  coat  of  mail ;  trunk-fish.  Bra7ide. 

5S'TRA-Cf§M,  n.  [Gr.  darpaKiaixd^ ;  Hcrpamv,  a 
tile  or  tablet  on  which  the  name  of  the  person 
proposed  to  be  banished  was  written  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
ostradsmo ;  Fr.  ostraeisw.e.] 

1.  {Grecian  Ant.)  A  form  of  banishment 
which  prevailed  at  Athens  and  in  some  other 
democratical  states,  by  which  persons  who,  from 
their  wealth  or  influence,  were  considered  dan- 
gerous to  the  state,  were  banished  for  ten  years, 
with  leave  to  return  and  enjoy  their  estates  after 
that  period.  P   Cyc. 

2.  Banishment ;  public  censure.  Bacon. 

Virtue  in  courtiers'  hearts 
Buffers  an  ostracism,  and  departs.  Donne. 

6S'TRA-CITE,  n.  [Gr.  oaTpaKtr/jg ;  oarpoKovj  a 
shell;  Fr.  ostracite.]  {Pal.)  An  oyster-shell 
in  its  fossil  state,  —  or  a  stone  formed  in  the 
shell,  the  latter  being  dissolved.  Maunder. 

OS'TRA-CIZE,  V.  a.      [Gr.  ^orpaK/^w;  Sarpaicov,  a 

tile.]  [i.  OSTRACIZED  ;  pp.  OSTRACIZIXG,  OS- 
TRACIZED.] To  banish  by  means  of  ostracism  ; 
to  expel ;  to  exile.  Marvel. 

OS'TRAN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  zircon  of 
a  grayish-brown  color.  Dana. 

OS-TR^  A'CEOUS  (-shus),  a.  [L.  ostrea,  an  oys- 
ter.] Having  the  nature  of  an  oyster.  Cudworth. 

OS-TR^-OPH'A-^iST,  n.  [Gr.  oarptov  (L.  ostrea), 
an  oyster,  and  0aya),  to  eat.]  One  who  feeds  on 
oysters.  West  Rev. 

OS'TRtCH,  n.  [Gr.  (rrpov66g,  ^ 
a  bird  (6  /iiyag  arpovOds, 
the  great  bird,  the  os- 
trich) ;  L.  struthiOj  an 
ostrich;  It.  strmzzo  :  Sp. 
avest}'uz  ;  ■  Fr.  autruche. 
—  Dut.  struis  ;  Ger. 
Strauss  ;  Dan.  struds  ; 
Sw.  5fnfS5.— The  Fr. 
autruche  is  from  L.  avis 
struthio.  W.  Smith.] 
{Ornith.)  The  popular 
name  of  a  large  bird  of 
the  genus  Struthio  ; 
Struthio  camelus. 

-665=-  The  ostrich  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  is  scarce- 
ly known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Arabian  deserts. 
Its  usual  height  is  from  seven  to  eight  feet.  Its 
strength  and  speed  are  preat.  Its  wings,  furnished 
with  long,  soft,  undulating  plumes,  much  esteemed 
for  ornament,  are  useless  for  flight,  but  of  great  assist- 
ance in  running.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  ita 
propensity  to  devour  minerals  and  other  substances 
with  indiscriminating  voracity.    Eng,  Cyc. 

OS-TRIF'?R-OUS,  a.  [L.  ostHfer.]  Containing 
or  producing  oysters.  Blount. 

OS'TRO-GOTH,  n.  An  Eastern  Goth ;  —  opposed 
to  Visigoth,  or  "West-Goth.  Bosworth. 

OT-A-COUS'TTC,  a.  [Gr.  ouj,  iriif,  an  ear,  and 
aitoytu,  tohear,]  Relating  to,  or  assisting,  the 
sense  of  hearing.  Ash. 

OT-A-COU'S'TTC,  n.  An  instrument  that  assists 
the  hearing  ;'  an  ear-trumpet.  Hammond. 

OT-A-COUS'TJ-CON,  n,     Otacoustic.        Tomkins, 

O-TAL'GI-A,  n.     [Gr.  oSs,  wro?,  an  ear,  and  alyoi, 
'  pain.]  {]\i:ed.)  The  earache  ;  otalgy.   Dunglison, 

0-TAL'^lC,  n.  [Fr.  otalgique.]  {Med.)  A  reme- 
dy for  the  earache.  Dunglison. 

0-TAL'^Y  [o-t^l'je,  DtmgUson;  o't^il-je,  Sm.],n. 
The  earache ;  otalgia. 


Ostrich  {Struthio  camelus). 
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O'T^'RI-^,  n.  [Gr.  a)rapfis, large-eared;  ovs,  (iir6sy 
an  ear.]  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  seals  that  have 
external  ears.  Eng.  Cyc. 

6t'A-RY,  n.     {Zool.)  One  of  the  otaria.    Wright. 

OTIl'^R  iyiiX\'^r\pron.  &  a.  [Goth,  authar ;  A.S. 
other;  Dut.  a7ider\  Ger.  ander;  Dan.  anden; 
Icel.  aunar  J  Sw.  annan.  —  "The  root  of  [Gr.] 
ETE^oi  is  the  same  as  Sansc.  antaras  ;  Ger.  und- 
er ;  L.  alter^  aut ;  Fr.  aitt-ruii  our  either^  other." 
Liddell  8^  Scott.l 

1.  Not  the  same  ;  not  this  or  these  ;  different. 

Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  is  laid.       1  Cor.  iii.  ii. 
He  will  let  out  his  vineyard  to  other  husbandmen. 

Matt.  xxi.  41. 

2.  Not  this,  but  the  contrary.     "  On  the  other 
side  of  the  sea."  John  vi.  25. 

3.  Some  one  else  ;  —  correlative  to  each. 

In  lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  esteem  other  better  than 
themselves.  Phil,  ii.  3. 

^§^  Each  and  other  often  cpme  together,  as  if  a 
compound  word. 
Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  eac7io(Acr.  Vs.  Ixxxv.  10. 

fl®=  Other,  used  substantively  as  a  pronoun,  takes 
the  plural  form. 
Of  last  week,  three  days  were  fair,  the  others  rainy.  Johnson. 

-6®^  It  is  sometimes  put  elliptically  for  other  thing. 

lean  expect  no  o^/ter  from  those  that  judge  by  single  eights 
and  rash  measures  than  to  be  thought  fond  or  insolent. 

Glanvill. 

fOTH'^R-GATES,  ad.  [other  and  gate,  for  way.] 
In  another  manner.  Shak. 

OTH'^R-GUIf^E  (uth'er-glz),  a.  &  ad.     [other  and 

guise.]     Of  another  kind.    [Vulgar.]     Johnson. 

J8i^  Sometimes  corrupted  into  otherguesa.  Johnson. 

t  OTH'^R-WMERE  (urh'er-hwir),  ad.  [other  and 
v)here.'\     Elsewhere.  Hooker. 

t  OTH'^R-WHiLE  (uth'er-hwil),       )  ad.       [other 

t  6tH'5R-WHILE§  (iitri'er-hwilz),  5   and    while.'] 

At  another  time,  or  other  times.  Homilies. 

6TH'5;R-WI§E  (utfi'er-wiz)  [utft'er-wlz,  S.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.  ;  utfi'er-wiz  or  uth'er-wlz,  IF.], 
ad.     [other  and  loise,  manner.] 

1.  In  a  different  manner;  in  another  way. 


Thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince. 
And  merited,  alas!  a  better  fate; 
But  Heaven  tliought  otherwise.. 


Addison. 


2.  By  other  causes. 

Sir  John  Norris  failed  in  the  attempts  of  Jjisbon,  and  re- 
turned, with  the  loss,  by  sicknesa  and  otherwise,  of  cisht 
thousand  men.  lialeiyh. 

3.  In  other  respects. 

It  is  said  truly  that  the  best  men  otherwise  are  not  always 
the  best  in  regard  of  society.  Hooker. 

6t-I-DI'JV^,  n. pi.  [Gr. 
wn's,  dri^os  ;  L.  otts,  the 
great  bustard.]  {Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Struthiones 
and  family  Struthioni- 
f/« ;  bustards.  The  type, 
Otis  tarda,  or  great  bus- 
tard,   is      abundant     in  „,.   ^    , 

S'l  T-»  •  ii  Oils  tard?. 

outhern     Russia,     the 

Crimea,  Italy,  and  Spain.     Gray. 

O-TJ-OSE'  (o-she-os',  129"),  a.     [L.  otiosvs  ;  otiiim, 

ease  ;    It.    osiozo.]     Idle  ;   indolent ;   leisurely. 

"  Nothing  more  than  an  otiose  assent."     Paley. 

6'TIS,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  wrff.]    {Ornith.)  A  genus 
of  birds  ;  the  bustard. 

jfKg=  The  species  are  land-birds,  whose  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  ornithological  system  has  caused  some 
embarrassment  to  zoologists.  It  appears  that  the 
bustards  partake  of  the  organization  of  the  struthious, 
gallinaceous,  and  wading-birds.    Eng.  Cyc. 

O-TI'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  ou?,  wroV,  the  ear.]  {Med.)  In- 
'  flammation  of  the  ear.  Brande. 

O'TI-ITM  (o'she-um),  n. ;  pi.  o'ti-a  (o'she-?).  [L.] 

Rest ;  leisure. 

^^  Often  Tised  in  the  phrase  otiuw.  cum  dignitate, 

rest  with  dignity  or  respect ;  dignified  leisure.  Clarke. 

O-TOCO-NITE,   n.      [Gr.  oij?,  wrdj,  the  ear,  and 

'  Kdvt^,  dust.]    [Med.)  A  calcareous  deposit  found 

in  the  sacs  of  the  vestibule  of  the  ear.    Hohlyn. 

O-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ouf,  wrtis,  the  ear,  and 
*  ypa'</ta),  to  describe ;  Fr.  otographie.]     (Med.)  A 

description  of  the  ear.  Dunglison. 

O'TO-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  o??,  wrfij,  the  ear,  and  ,?.i0of, 

a  stone.]    A  calcareous  concretion  found  in  the 


European  river-otter 
(Lutra  vulgaris). 


labyrinth,  or  internal  ear,  of  fishes  and  fish-like 
amphibia.  Hoblyii. 

O-TOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  o??,  wro's,  an  ear,  and  7.6yoi, 
a  discourse  ;  Fr.  otolojie.]  {Med.)  A  treatise 
on  the  ear.  Dunglison. 

O-TOP'A-THy,  n.  [Gr.  ow?,  irdf,  the  ear,  and 
TToOof,  suffering.]  A  diseased  condition  of  the 
ear.  Dunglison. 

OT'Q-PlJs'TI-CE,  n.  [Gr.  offj,  wrrfj,  the  ear,  and 
irXafTTiKd;,  forming.]  {Med.)  An  operation  for 
restoring  a  lost  ear.  Dunglison, 

O-TOT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  ovg,  v}t6s,  the  ear,  and  Hit' 
vu),  to  cut'.]  That  part  of  practical  anatomy 
which  teaches  the  mode  of  dissecting  and  pre- 
paring the  ear.  Dunglison. 

6t'TAR,  n.  [Arab,  otr,  quintessence.]  A  term 
applied  to  the  oily  aromas  extracted  from  flow- 
ers, especially  to  the  essential  or  volatile  oil  of 
roses  ;  — written  also  attar  and  otto.      Brande. 

g  T-  tA  '  VJ}~RI  'mM.  [It.,  octuple  rhyme.]  {Pros.) 
An  Italian  stanza,  or  form  of  versification,  con- 
sisting of  eight  lines,  of  which  the  first  six 
rhyme  alternately,  and  the  last  two  form  a  coup- 
let. Byron. 

0T'T5;R,  n.  [A.  S.  oter\ 
Dut.  S^  Ger.  otter ;  Dan. 
odder;  Icel.  o^r;  Sw.  ?(^- 
ter.  —  L.  lutra ;  It.  lou- 
tra;  Sp.  7iutHa;  Fr. 
fow^re.]  {Zoijl.)  An  aquat- 
ic quadruped  of  the  fam- 
ily Mustelidoi  or  weasels^ 
and  genus  Lutra,  that  feeds  on  fish,  and  is  val- 
ued for  its  fur.  Eng.  Cyc. 
jg®^  The  species  are  characterized  by  having  a  large, 
flat  head,  a  thick  body,  with  short  legs,  webbed  feet, 
a  flat  tail,  and  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  that  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  confounded  with  any  other  genua. 
They  are  essentially  aquatic  animals,  and  can  walk 
only  with  difficulty  upon  land.  The  common  otter 
{Lutra  vulgaris)  passes  the  day  among  the  rocks,  and 
only  sallies  forth  at  niglit  to  seek  its  food.    Salrd. 

OT'TJpR,  n.  A  colloquial  term  for  annotto.  —  See 
Annotto.  Cushing. 

OT'T^R-HOUND,  n.  A  variety  of  hound  em- 
ployed in  the  chase  of  the  otter.  P.  Cyc. 

OT'TO,  n.     Oil  of  roses  ;  ottar.  — See  Ottar. 

6t'TO-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  ot'tq-mAns.  1.  A  native  of 
Turkey;  a  Turk;  —  so  called  from  Othman,  or 
Osman,  a  commander  or  sultan  who  ascended 
the  throne  early  in  the  14th  century. 

2.  A  kind  of  couch  or  sofa  much  used  in  Tur- 
key ;  a  reclining  or  easy  seat.  Brande. 

3.  A  sort  of  hassock  or  mat.  Wright. 

OT'TO-MAN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Turks,  or  to 
Turkey;  as,  "The  0^iom.a?j  empire." 

St'TO-MITE,  n.    An  Ottoman  ;  a  Turk.       ShaJc. 

OT'TR^lL-lTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  grayish 
or  a  greenish  color,  occurring  in  small  rounded 
brilliant  plates,  and  composed  of  silica,  alumi- 
na, protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  manganese 
and  water  ;  —  found  near  Ottrez,  on  the  borders 
of  Luxembourg.  Eng.  Cyc. 

6u'A-RiNE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Zobl.)  A  species  of  Bra- 
zilian monkey ;  Mycetes  Beelzebul ;  —  called  also 
howling  baboon.  Fischer. 

OI^'BUT,  n.     A  sort  of  caterpillar,     [r.]     Bailey. 

OUBLIETTE  (6'ble-et').  n.  [Fr.,  from  oublier,  to 
forget.]  A  vaulted  dungeon  with  only  one  aper- 
ture in  the  top  for  the  admission  of  air,  in  which 
persons  were  confined  who  were  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  Ge7it.  Mag. 

otcu,  71.     [Fr.  oche^  or  hoche,  a  notch.] 

1.  The  collet  of  a  jewel,  or  that  part  of  a  ring, 
&c.,  in  which  the  jewel  is  set. 

Onyx  stones  enclosed  in  ouches  of  gold.       Ex.  xxxix.  6. 

2.  An  ornament  of  gold ;  a  carcanet.  Johnson. 

3.  A  brooch  for  fastening  the  dress.  Fairholt. 

4.  t  A  blow  given  by  a  boar's  tusk.  Ainsworth. 

OUGHT  (9iwt),  /(.     Any  thing ;  aught.         Milton. 

OUGHT  (9iwt),  V.  def.  1.  f  i.  AVas  bound  to  pay  ; 
had  a  right  to  ;  owed. 

There  was  a  certain  lender,  which  oitqht  him  five  hundred 
pence,  and  the  other  fifty.  Luke  vii.  41,  Ti;ndale's  lYans. 

This  blood  which  men  by  treason  sought. 
That  followed,  sir,  which  to  myself  I  ought.     Dn/den. 


2.  To  be  bound  by  duty;  to  be  owed  or 
obliged;  to  be  fit  or  necessary  ;  should. 

I  nvght  to  write  to  you  means.  I  owe  the  performance  of 
writius  to  you,  or,  I  should  write  to  you. 

Adiscourse  always  ought  to  begin  with  a  clear  proposition 

Blair. 

^6®=*  Ought  was  originally  the  preterite  tense  of  the 
verb  to  owe,  and  was  used  as  au  active  verb ;  as  in 
the  quotations  above  given  from  Tyndale  and  Dryden  ■ 
but  this  use  of  it  is  now  entirely  obsolete.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  neuter  defective  verb,  having  no  other  in- 
flection than  Qughtest  for  the  second  person  singular. 
By  some  grammarians  it  is  called  an  auxiliary^verb* 
but  incorrectly  ;  for  it  is  not  followed  by  another  verb 
without  the  particle  to. 

Grammarians  differ  much  respecting  the  tense  of 
ought.  According  to  Crombie,  Grant,  Cobbett,  Ar- 
nold, Smart,  &;c.,  it  is  used  only  in  the  present;  ac- 
cording to  Hunter,  only  in  the  past;  and  according 
to  Murray,  Webster,  Fowler,  Erown,  &:c.,  both  in  the 
present  and  imperfect. 

^^Oua-ht,  under  the  name  of  a  defective  verb,  is  now 
generally  thought  to  be  properly  used,  in  this  one 
form,  in  all  the  persons  and  numbers  of  the  present 
and  imperfect  tense  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
moods.  Or,  if  it  is  really  of  one  tense  only,  it  is 
plainly  an  aoriat ;  and  hence  the  time  must  he  speci- 
fied by  the  infinitive  that  follows  ;  as,  '  He  ought  to 
go  ;  He  ought  to  have  gone.''  '  If  thou  ought  to  go  ; 
If  thou  ought  to  }iave  gone.''  Being  originally  a  preter- 
ite, it  never  occurs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  is  en- 
tirely invariable,  except  in  the  solemn  style,  where 
we  find  oughtest  in  both  tenses;  as,  'How  thou 
oughtest  to  behave  thyself,'  Tim.  iii.  15 ;  *  Thou 
oughtest,  therefore,  to  liave  put  my  money  to  the  ex- 
changers,' Matt.  xxiv.  97."     Ooold  Brown. 

Syn. —  Ought,  according  to  Dr.  Trusler,  implies 
the  obligation  of  duty  ;  should,  the  obligation  of  cus- 
tom ;  ought  being  the  stronger  term.  We  should  fol- 
low the  fashion,  and  avoid  giving  offence.  We  ought 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  serve  those  who  have 
served  us. 

t  OUGHT'NljlSS  (awt'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
right;  moral  obligation.  PHce. 

OU'l-DIRE  (we'der'),  it.  [Fr.]  A  hearsay;  a 
rumor.  Roget. 

6U-L6r'RHA-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  oZXa,  the  gums,  and 
pay^,  a  breakage ;  Fr.  oulorrhagieT]  {Med.) 
Hemorrhage  from  the  gums.  '  Craig. 

OUNCE,  ■!%•  [Gr.  duyKia ;  L.  uncia ;  It.  oncia ;  Sp. 
onza.  ^Dut.  once ;  Ger.  ^  Dan.  unze ;  Sw.  uns.  — 
"The  Ij.uneia,  which  is  put  for  M?irca(sc.  pars), 
i.  e.  one  part  of  any  whole  ;  and  hence  an  ounce, 
an  inch ;  which  are  different  forms  and  apphca- 
tionsofthe  same  word."  Sullivan.] 

1.  A  small  weight :  —  in  Troy  weight,  the  12th 
part  of  a  pound ;  in  avoirdupois,  the  16th  part. 

jj£g=  "  The  Troy  [and  the  Apothecaries]  ounce,  in 
England  [and  in  the  United  States],  weighs  480 
cralns,  but  varies  considerably  in  otlier  countries. 
The  avoirdupois  ounce  is  437^  grains."     Simmonds. 

2.  A  gold  coin  of  Sicily,  and  a  silver  coin  of 
Malta.  Crabb. 

3.  A  nominal  money  of  account  in  some 
parts  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  often  repre- 
sented by  16,000  cowries.  Simmonds. 

O^NCE,  n.  [Gr.  Uy^  ; 
L.  ly?ix  ;  It.  lonza ; 
Port.  07ica ;  Sp.  onza; 
Fr.  once.  —  *'  The 
French  word  was 
formerly  written 
lonce,  but  the  I,  hav- 
ing been  mistaken  Ounce  {Felis  uncia). 
for       the        article 

{Vonce),  was  subsequently  omitted."  Sullivan.] 
{Zoul.)  A  digitigrade  carnivorous  quadruped,  of 
the  genus  Felis,  a  native  of  India,  and  some- 
times confounded  with  the  leopard  and  with  the 
jaguar;  Felis  uncia.  Eng.  Cyc. 

fl@=  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  ounce  from  the 
leopard  by  the  indistinctness  of  the  markings,  and 
also  by  the  roughness  of  the  fur  and  the  bushiness  of 
the  tail  towards  the  extremity.     Wood, 

tOUND'JlD,    ;  a.     [L.  tm^Zo,  a  wave  ;  Yr.  onde.] 
fOUND'lNG,  >  Undulating;  waving.        Chaucer. 

fdUPHE  (of),  n.  ["  Ouphe  is  the  same  as  oaf 
(formerly  spelt  aitlf).  It  is  formed  from  elf  by 
the  usual  change  of  I  into  «."  Keightley.]  An 
elf ;  a  fairy  ;  a  goblin.  Sliak. 

t  OU'PHEN  (8'fn),  a.     Elfish.  Shak. 

OUR,  pron.  or  a.  [A.  S.  ure  ;  Dan.  vor ;  Sw.  var.] 
Belonging  to  us.  —  See  Ours. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  17,  Y,  short;   A,  ?.  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    H^IR,  HER; 
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OUT-BRAVE 


OU-RAN-OCr'RA-PHiST, 

the  heavens. 


One  who  describes 
Ash. 


6U-R\i\-6g'RA-PHY,  71.  [Gr.  ohpav6s,  heaven, 
and  YiiQ^u},  to  describe.]  A  description  of  the 
heavens  ;  uranography.  Hist.  Royal  Soc. 

OU-RET'!C,  a.  [Gr.  o^pfw,  to  make  water.]  Per- 
taining to  urine.  Wright. 

OU-ROL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  ol^ov,  urine,  and  ?.6yos, 
a  discourse.']  {Med.)  The  judgment  of  diseases 
from  the  examination  of  the  urine.         Brmide. 

dU-ROS'CO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  oZpov,  urine,  and  (TKoiridi, 
to  behold.]     Ourology.  Brande. 

dUR§,  personal  pronoun  possessive,  from  the  sin- 
gular personal  pronoun  /;  plural,  loe.  It  de- 
notes property  or  possession;  as,  "These  books 
are  ours.''  —  See  Mine. 

OUR-SELVE§'  (bur-selvz'),  recip.  pron. ;  pi.  of 
myself. 

1.  We  ;  not  others  ;  —  added  to  we  by  way  of 
emphasis  or  of  opposition. 

We.  ourselvps  might  distinctly  number  in  words  a  great 
deal  further  than  we  usually  do,  would  we  fiud  out  but  some 
lit  dcnominalious  to  signify  them  by.  Locke. 

2.  Us  ;  not  others,  —  in  the  objective  case. 

No  more  be  mentioned,  then,  of  violence 

Against  ournelvei'.  Milton. 

&^  The  singular  number,  ourself,  is  used  only  in 
the  regal  style. 


Ourmelf  will  swiftness  to  your  nerves  impart; 
Oursctf  with  rising  spirits  swell  your  heart. 


Pope. 


OUiyE  (6z),  ?i.  Ooze.  —  See  Ooze.  Ainsicorth. 
OU'f^EL  (6'zl),  n.  A  bird.  — See  Ouzel.  Shak. 
OUST,  V.  a.     [Fr.  ouster,  or  dter.l     \i.  ousted; 

pp.  OUSTING,  OUSTED.] 

1.  To  vacate  ;  to  take  away.  Hale. 

2.  {Law.)  To  eject ;  to  expel ;  to  turn  out. 

It  is  stated  that  Smith,  the  lessee,  entered,  and  that  the 
defendant,  "William  Stiles,  .  .  .  ousted  litm.  Blackstoiie. 

OUST'^R,  n.     {Laio.)  Dispossession;  disseizin. 

Ouster,  or  dispossession,  is  a  wrong  or  injury  that  carries 
with  it  the  amotion  of  posscssiou.  Blackstorie. 

OUST'^R-L^-MAIN,  n.  [Law  Fr.,  to  take  out  of 
the  hand.']  {Old  Eng.  Laio.)  The  delivery  of 
lands  out  of  the  king  s,  or  out  of  a  guardian's, 
hands,  when  the  male  heir  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  or  the  female  at  that  of  sixteen  :  — 
the  fine  payable  for  such  delivery.     Blcickstone. 

OUT,  ad.  [Goth,  ut,  uta\  A.  S.  ^  Sw.  ut ;  Dut. 
uit ;  Ger.  aus  ;  Dan.  ud;  Icel.  ut.] 

1.  Exterior  to ;  beyond  a  limit ;  from  the 
interior;  not  within;  —  opposed  to  in  ox  with-' 
in  ;  as,  "  He  went  out  " ;  "  He  remains  out." 

2.  Away  from  the  place  where  one  commonly 
remains;  not  at  home;  abroad;  away;  forth. 
*'  When  you  called  I  was  out."  Johnson. 

Away,  I  say  I    Go  out,  and  cry  — a  mutiny  I  SJiak. 

3.  In  a  state  of  disclosure;  not  concealed; 
as,  "The  pass-word  is  out"  \  " Leaves  are  ow^ 
and  perfect  in  a  month."  Bacon. 

4.  In  a  state  of  extinction.  "  Her  candle 
goeth  not  out  by  night.'*  Prov.  xxxi.  18. 


Think'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
"With  titles  blown  from  adulation? 


S/iak. 


5.  In  a  state  of  bein^  exhausted,  or  in  a  state 
of  destitution  or  deprivation  as  regards  some 
particular  thing.  "  When  the  butt  is  out  we 
will  drink  water."  Sliak. 

6.  Not  in  employment;  not  in  office.  "Talk 
of  court  news  .  .  .  who 's  in,  who  *s  out.''   Shak. 

7.  To  the  end;  till  the  termination.  "Play 
out  the  play."  Shak. 

The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out.  Addison. 

8.  FuUy;  quite.  "  Thou  wast  not  out  three 
years  old."  Shak. 

9.  Loudly ;  aloud ;  openly ;  without  restraint. 

At  all  I  laugh,  he  laughs,  no  doubt; 

The  only  diflference  is,  I  dare  laugh  out.  Pope. 

10.  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner.  "  Those 
lands  were  out  upon  a  lease."  Arubthnot. 

11  In  an  error;  at  fault;  mistaken.  "Those 
who  .  .  .  are  much  otif  in  this  jioint."  Keftlewell. 

As  a  musician  that  will  always  play, 

And  yet  is  always  out  at  the  same  note.      Poacommon. 

12.  At  a  loss  ;  in  a  puzzle. 

Like  a  dull  actor  now, 
I  have  forgot  my  part;  and  I  am  out.  Shak. 

13.  With  torn  or  worn  clothes  ;  uncovered  or 
exposed ;  as,  "  He  is  out  at  the  elbows." 


Vfho  hither  coining  out  at  heels  and  knees.  Dri/den. 

14.  Away,  so  as  to  consume  or  to  lose. 

I.qX  all  persons  avoid  niceness  in  their  clothing  or  diet,  be- 
cause they  dress  and  comb  out  all  their  opportunities  of  morn- 
ing devotion,  and  sleep  out  the  care  for  their  souls,  Bp.  Taylor. 

15.  Deficient;  noting  loss;  short  by.  "He 
was  out  fifty  pounds."  Fell. 

16.  In  a  state  of  being  extended  ;  exposed,  as 
to  view,  to  the  wind,  &c. 

Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  wall.  Shak. 

^^  Out  is  Used  after  verbs,  when  it  is  meant  to  ex- 
press position  correlative  to  tlie  exterior  or  surface,  or 
motion  from  within,  motion  beyond,  further  tiian  de- 
parture or  separation  ;  and  frequently  witli  a  subau- 
dition of  the  verb  expressinfj  tJie  position  of  rest,  or 
tiie  motion  ;  or  of  the  noun  correlating  to  the  outness, 
tile  externality  or  extremity  ;  the  departure  or  separa- 
tion.    Ricliardson. 

Out  end  out,  completely  ;  thoroughly  ;  utterly  ;  con- 
summately. 

The  king  was  good  all  about. 

And  she  was  wicked  out  and  out.  RawJinaon. 

For  out  and  out  he  is  the  worthiest. 
Save  only  Hector.  Chaucer. 

—  Complete;  thorough;  consummate;  as,  "He  is 
an  out  and  out  rascal." — Out  at  ike  heels,  ox  the  el 
Sows,  exposed  at  the  heels,  or  the  elbows:  —  figura 
tively,  deptitute  of  income.    Smart. 

Out  of,  from  ;  —  noting  produce.  "Alders  and  ashes 
.  .  .  grow  out  of  clefts."  "  Fruits  out  n/whicli  drink 
is  expressed."  Bacon.  —  From;  proceeding  from, — 
as  a  place. 

O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  weet!  Scott. 

Out  of  the  wood  he  starts  in  wonted  shape.        Milton. 

—  Not  in; — noting  exclusion,  dismission,  absence, 
separation,  dereliction,  deviation,  loss, exhaustion,  or 
change  of  condition  or  state.  "Owi  o/Dian's  favor." 
Spenser.  "  The  time  is  out  o/joint."  Shak.  "  States- 
men out  o/ place."  Pope.  '■^Out  of  all  method."  Swift. 
^^Out  o/ your  way."  Swift.  "Neither  frighted  nor 
flattered  out  o/ duty."  Decay  of  Piety.  "  Out  o/ love 
with  a  thinjr."  Hooker.  "  When  the  mouth  is  out  of 
taste."     Bacon. 

And  out  of  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  sight.         Lord  Brooke. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tunc  and  harsh.      Shak. 
Both  out  of  heart  and  out  o/wind.  Hudibras. 

—  Beyond  ;  exterior  to  the  limits  of.  "Oh£o/ their 
hearing."  ^^Out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun."  Jlddison. 
"Ou(  o/  my  sight."     Milton. 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour. 

And  put  it  out  of  fortune's  power.  Dryden. 

—  Not  within;  abroad.  "This  rain-water  out  of 
door."  Shak.  — From  ; —  noting  source  or  origin, 
derivation  or  cause ;  as,  "  To  read  out  of  a  hook." 
"Not  out  of  levity."  Miltou.  ^'Out  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  out  of  the  prophets."   .dcts  xxviii.  23. 

Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good.  Milton. 

And  out  o/good  still  find  means  of  evil.  Milton. 

—  From  ;  —  noting  rescue,  deliverance,  or  release.  "  I 
will  rid  you  out  of  their  bondage."  Ex.  vi.  6.  —  In 
consequence  of;  because  of;  —  noting  the  motive, 
source,  reason,  or  cause;  by  means  of.  "  She  is  per- 
suaded I  will  marry  her  out  of  her  own  love  and 
flattery,  not  out  of  ray  promise."  Shak.  "Oiti  of  pride 
and  humor."  L^Estrang-e.  *^Out  o/ laziness  and  ig- 
norance."    "OiiS  of  necessity."    Burnet. 

Out  of  that  will  I  cause  those  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny.     Sliak. 

—  Out  of  hand,  immediately. 


No  more  ado. 
But  pather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand. 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 


Sliak. 


—  Out  of  one's  timp,  having  reached  one's  majority.  — 
Out  of  printf  said  of  a  book,  or  an  edition  of  a  book, 
no  longer  printed;  no  longer  in  market. —  Out  of 
sorts,  not  very  well  ; —  applied  to  persons  seized  by  a 
fit  of  ill-humor :  —  used  by  compositors  to  denote  the 
exhaustion  of  one  or  more  of  the  boxes  of  the  cases 
containing  the  assortment  of  types,  &c.  — Out  of  tem- 
per, irritated  ;  angry;  impatient  ;  out  of  humor. — 
Out  of  trim,  {JVaut.)  not  properly  balanced  for  sailing. 
Mar.  Diet.  —  Out  of  tune,  (Mus.)  not  in  tune  ; —  chief- 
ly employed  in  relation  to  music,  but  colloquially  ap- 
plied to  the  mind  ;  as,  "  He  is  out  of  tune,''  meaning 
that  his  temper  is  ruffled. —  Out  of  winding;  or  wind, 
a  phrase  used  by  artificers  to  denote  that  a  surface 
has  been  brought  to  a  plane.  [The  Scotch  say  out  of 
twist,  or  out  of  throw.]  OgHvic  —  Out  to  out,  (Carp.) 
denoting  the  measurement  from  outside  to  outside  of 
a  body  or  figure.    Ogilvie. 

S^^Out  of  by  many  grammarians,  is  considered  a 
preposition.  In  the  phrase  out  of,  "  of  seems  to  he  the 
preposition,  and  out  only  to  modify  the  sense  of  o/." 
Johnson.  —  "  When  out  precedes  of,  it  is  considered  to 
form  a  compound  preposition  ;  but  of  is  the  only  real 
preposition,  out  still  retaining  its  original  import, 
which,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  interpreted  by 
from,  sometimes  by  not  in,  sometimes  by  beyond,  &c., 
is  still  correspondent  to  the  general  sense  stated." 
Smart. 

It  [out]  is  used  emphatically  before  alas." 


Johnson. 


Out,  alas  I  no  sea,  I  find, 

Is  troubled  like  a  lover's  mind.  Suckling. 

Ha!  letmeseeher.     Ou^  alasl  she'sdead.  S/iak. 

j(l^  Out,  in  composition,  generally  signifies  some- 
thing beyond  or  more  than  another  ;  but  sometimes  it 
betokens  emission,  e.xclusion,  or  something  external. 
Johnson. 

JS^  Out,  prefixed  in  composition,  is  used  with  the 
same  force  that  it  would  have  if  it  followed  the  verb, 
as,  to  ontbar,  to  outbud,  —  to  bar  out,  to  bud  out,  or 
forth  (sc.)  from  that  which  holds  or  contains,  ex- 
terior to,  beyond  that  which  holds  or  contains  ;  and 
thus  is  equivalent  to  exceeding,  more  than,  in  a 
greater  measure  or  degree  than,  &c.     Richardson. 

OUT,  interj.    An  expression  of  abhorrence  or  ex- 
pulsion. Johnson. 


Out  of  my  door,  you  witch!  you  hag! 

Out,  out,  out! 
Out,  out,  hyena!  these  are  thy  wonted  arts 
To  break  aU  faith. 


Shak. 


Milton. 

fl®=  "  Significant  words,  uttered  independently, 
after  the  manner  of  interjections,  ought,  in  general, 
perhaps,  to  be  referred  to  their  original  classes  ;  for  all 
such  expressions  may  be  supposed  elliptical ;  as, '  Out ! 
out ! '  i.  e.  *  Get  out\'  '  Clear  out !  '  "     6.  Brown. 

OUT,  V.  a.     To  put  out ;  to  eject ;  to  oust,     [it.] 
The  Freuch  have  been  oiUed  of  their  holds.  IletfVm. 

Salisbury  being  outed  of  his  deanery.  Shak. 

OUT-ACT',  V.  a.  To  do  or  perform  beyond  ;  to 
exceed  in  performing,  as  an  actor  who  outdoes 
his  part.  "  Some  minds,  upon  the  sudden  sur- 
prise of  danger,  .  ,  ,  will  even  out-act  them- 
selves." South. 

OUT— AR'GUE,  V.  a.  To  overcome  in  argument ; 
to  surpass  in  arguing.  joh^ison. 

OUT-BAB'BLE,  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  idle  prattle ; 
to  exceed  in  babbling.  Milton. 

OUT-BAL'ANCE,  v.  a.  To  overweigh  ;  to  prepon- 
derate ;  to  exceed  in  weight ;  to  overbalance. 

Let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right 

When  all  his  out-balance  this  one  night,  Dryden. 

OUT— BAR',  v.a.  To  bar  out ;  to  keep  or  shut  out 
by  bars  or  fortifications. 

Which  to  out-bar  with  painful  pionings,  Spenser. 

OUT— BEG',  V.  a.  To  beg  more  than  ;  to  exceed  in 
begging,  craving,  or  petitioning. 

To  the  black  temple  she  her  sorrow  bears. 

Where  she  out-begged  the  tardy  begging  thief.  Davenant. 

OUT-BEL'LpW,  V.  a.  To  bellow  more  or  louder 
than  ;  to  exceed  or  surpass  in  bellowing. 

Thus  Saul  will  lie  out  his  sacrilege  until  the  very  beasts 
out-bleat  and  out-bellow  him.  Bp.  Hall. 

OUT-BID',    V.  a.      [i.  OUTBADE  ;  pp.  OI'TBIDDING, 

OUTKIDDEN,  OUTBID.]      To  pass  or  exceed  in 
bidding ;  to  bid  or  offer  more  than. 

For  Indian  apices,  Peruvian  gold. 

Prevent  the  greedy  and  outbid  the  bold.  Pope. 

OUT-BID'D^R,  n.     One  who  outbids.        Johnso7i. 

OUT— BLAZE',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  blazing  or  emit- 
ting flame.    *'  Out-blazing  other  fires."     Young. 

OUT-BLEAT',  v.  a.  To  bleat  more  than  ;  to  ex- 
ceed in  bleating.  Bp.  Hall. 

OUT-BLOWN',  a.    Swollen  mth  wind.     Dryden. 

OUT-BLUSH',  V.  a.  To  blush  more  than  ;  to  ex- 
ceed in  redness  or  rosiness. 

Perhaps  not  the  chaste  morn  herself  disclose 

Again  to  out-blush  the  emulous  rose.  Habington. 

OUT'BOARD,  n.    (JSfaut.)  Any  thing  that  is  with- 
out the  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 
OUT'BORN,  a.     Foreign  ;  not  native.       Johnson. 

OUT'BOUND,  a.  {Naut.)  Bound  or  destined  out 
or  outwards  ;  proceeding  from  a  port  or  harbor. 
*'  Outbound  ships."  Dryden. 

OUT'BOUND?,  n.  pi.  The  exterior  or  extreme 
ho\inds,  confines,  or  limits,     [r.]  Sjjeaker. 

OUT'— BOWED  (-bod),  a.      Bowed   or  bent   out- 
wards. -  Bp.  Ball. 
OUT-BRAg',  v.  w.  To  surpass  in  bragging.  Shak. 
OUT— BRAid',  a.    Burst  forth.             Richardson. 

The  snake  that  on  his  crest  hot  fire  out-braid 
Was  quite  cut  oiF.  Fairfax. 

OUT-BRAVE',  V.  a.  1.  To  exceed  or  excel  in 
braving  or  setting  boastfully  at  defiance,  in  de- 
fying, challenging,  or  by  being  more  daring,  in- 
solent, or  splendid. 

We  see  the  danger,  and  by  fits  take  up  some  faint  resolu- 
tion to  out-brave  and  break  through  it.  VEsti-ange. 
A  large  waste  which  other  plains  out-bi'ave.         Drayton. 
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OUTBRAZEN 

2.  To  exceed  in  height  or  in  appearance. 
The  towers,  as  well  as  raeu,  out-brave  the  sky.     Cowley. 
Hence  to  yon  mountain  which  out-braves  the  sky.  Cltwchill, 

oOt-BRA'ZEN  (iiat-bi-a'zn),  V.  u,.  To  bear  down 
with  impudence.  Johnson. 

bUT'BREAK,  n.     A  breaking  forth  ;  outburst. 

The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.  Shak. 

OUT'BREAK-ING,  n.  The  act  of  breaking  forth  ; 
eruption  ;  outburst ;  outbreak. 

OUT-BREAST',  V.  a.  To  exceed  or  excel  in  the 
power  of  the  breast.  Beau.^.Fl. 

OUT-BREATHE'  (ciiit-bretri'),  v.  a.  To  exhaust  of 
breath  ;  to  deprive  of  breath. 

Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  outbreaiJied.       SltaJc. 
That  sign  of  last  outbreat/ted  life  did  seem.  Sjjeitscr. 

OUT-BREATHE',  V.  n.  To  issue  in  tlie  manner  of 
the  breath  ;  to  exhale. 

No  smoke  nor  steam,  outbreatJting  from  the  kitchen. 

Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

OtJT-BRIBE',  V.  a.     To  exceed  in  bribing.  Blair. 
OUT-BRING',  V.  a.     To  bring  out.  Chaucer. 

OUT-BUD',  V.  n.     To  put  forth  buds. 

Whose  many  heads  out-budding  ever  new.  Spenser. 

OUT-BUILD'   (but-bild'),  v.  a.      [i.   OUTBUILT  or 

OUTBVILDED  ;    pp.  OUTBUILDING,  OUTBUILT  Or 

OUTBUILUED.]  To  build  more,  better,  or  strong- 
er than  ;  to  exceed  or  excel  in  building. 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  Pyramids.  Young. 

OUT'-BUILD-ING,  n.  A  building  subordinate  to, 
or  connected  with,  the  main  building ;  out -house. 

OUT— BURN',  V.  u,.     To  exceed  in  burning.  Young. 
OUT'BURST,  n.     An  outbreak.  Qu.  Rev. 

OUT— CANT',  V.  a.    To  surpass  in  canting.  Pope. 
OUT— CA'P^R,  v.a.  To  surpass  in  capering. Bi/fom. 
OUT'cAST,  p.  a.     ThrowTi  away  ;   cast  out ;  ex- 
pelled ;  banished  ;  exiled.  Milton. 

CiUT'cAST,  n.  An  exile  ;  one  rejected  ;  one  ex- 
pelled ;  one  banished  or  driven  from  home  or 
country  ;  a  castaway  ;  a  reprobate.  Shak. 

He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state.         Pope. 

t  OUT'CAST-ING,  n.     An  outcast.  Wickliffe. 

t  OUT-CJEPT',  conj.     Except.  B.  Jonson. 

OUT-CHEAT',  V.  u.     To  surpass  in  cheating. 

OUT— CLEAR'ANCB,  u.     Clearance  from  a  port. 
You  will  find  the  duties  high  at  out-clearance.  Foote. 

OUT-CLIMB'  (but-kllm'),  t>.  a.     To  climb  beyond. 

OUT— COM'PASS,  D.  a.  To  exceed  due  bounds; 
to  stretch  oir  extend  beyond.  Bacon. 

otjT'— COURT,  n.     The  exterior  or  outer  court. 

In  the  skirts  and  out-courts  of  heaven.  South. 

oi^T- CRAft',  v.  a.    To  excel  in  cunning.    Shak. 
dUT'CRI-?R,  7t.     One  who  proclaims  a  sale. 

First  cause  the  same  to  be  cried  through  the  city  by  a  man 
with  a  bell,  and  then  to  be  sold  by  the  common  outcrier  ap- 
pointed tor  that  purpose.  Baker. 

OUT'CROP,  «.  (Geol.)  The  exposure  of  strata  at 
the  earth's  surface  ;  basseting.  Brandc. 

The  exposure  of  a  stratum  at  the  surface  is  called,  in  the 
language  of  miners,  its  outcrop  or  basseting.  Hltckcock. 

6uT-CROP',  v.  a.  {Geol.)  To  crop  out  above  the 
surface  from  beneath  other  strata.  Roberts. 

OUT'CRY,  n.    1.  A  loud  cry  or  noise  ;  cry  of  dis- 
tress ;  clamor ;  vociferation.  Milton. 
2.  A  public  sale  by  auction.            Ainsxoorth. 

OUT-CRY',  V.  a.     To  surpass  in  outcry. 

When  they  cannot  outrun  the  conscience,  they  will  out- 
cry it.  South. 

OUT-CURSE',  v.  a.     To  surpass  in  cursing. 

OUT-dArE',  v.  a.     To  overcome  by  daring.  Shak. 

And  make  me  outdare  all  my  miseries.       Beau.  Sr  Fl. 

tOUT-DATE',  «.  a.     To  antiquate.        Rammond. 

OUT-DAZ'ZLE,  i\  a.     To  surpass  in  dazzling;  to 

exceed  in  brightness. 

His  brighter  glories  should  out-dazzle  thine.        Fawkes. 

6UT-D6',  v.  a.  [{.  OUTDID  ;  pp.  OUTDOING,  OUT- 
DONE.] To  excel ;  to  surpass  ;  to  perform  be- 
yond ;  to  exceed. 

Heavenly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate.  Milton. 
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OUT'-DOOR,  a.  Being  out  of  the  house  ;  in  the 
open  air;  exterior;  as,  "Ojrf-rfoor amusements." 

6UT'-D00R§',  ad.  In  the  open  air;  abroad; 
out-of-doors.  Black. 

OUT-DRAW,  V.  n.    To  draw  out ;  to  extract. 

Of  which  he  must  the  teeth  out-draw.  Gower. 

OUT-DREAM',  V.  n.     To  dream  beyond. 

To  promise  infinitely,  and  out-dream  dangers.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

OUT— DRINK',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  drinking.  Donne. 

t  OUT-DURE',  V.  u.     To  outlast.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

OUT-DWELL',  V.  a.  To  dwell  or  stay  beyond. 
"He  out-dwells  ins  hom."  Shak. 

OUT'IPR,  a.  Being  on  the  outside ;  exterior;  ex- 
ternal ;  that  is  without ;  —  opposed  to  inner. 

He  brought  me  into  the  outer  court.        Ezek.  Ixvi.  21. 

0UT'5R-LY,  ad.  Towards  or  on  the  outside,  [e.] 

And  seeth  himself  not  outerhj  deprived.  Wyatt. 

OUT'gR-MOST,  a. ;  superl.  from  outer.  Remotest 
from  the  middle  or  midst ;  outmost.         Bacon. 

OUT-FACE',  V.  a.  To  brave  ;  to  bear  down  by 
show  of  magnanimity  :  —  to  bear  down  with  im- 
pudence ;  to  stare  down. 

If  we  seek  to  outface  the  sun,  we  become  bbnd.     Ealcigh. 

OUT'FAlL,  re.      1.    The  lower  end  of  a  water- 
course. Loudon. 
2.  A  falling  out ;  a  quarrel.               JIalliioell. 

tOUT-FANG'THEF,  n.  [A.  S.  utfanffenthefe.] 
( Old  Sax.  &;  Eng.  Law.)  A  thief  from  without  or 
from  abroad,  taken  within  a  lord's  fee  or  liberty : 
—  the  privilege  of  trying  such  a  thief.    Burrill. 

OUT— P Awn',  u.  a.  To  excel  in  fawning. ffwrfiSras. 

OUT-FEAST',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  feasting.  "He 
hath  out-feasted  Anthony."  Bp.  Taylar. 

OUT-FEAT',  V.  a.     To  surpass  in  feats.     Smart. 

OUT'-FIELD,  n.  A  field  at  a  distance  from  the 
homestead.  Loudon. 

OUT'FIT,n.  1.  The  act  of  fitting  out  or  preparing 
for  a  voyage  or  expedition  ;  equipment ;  means 
or  money  furnished  for  an  expedition. 

2.  Allowance  to  a  public  minister  of  the 
United  States  on  going  to  a  foreign  country, 
which  cannot  exceed  a  year's  salary. 

OUT'FIT-TPR,  re.  One  who  fits  out,  or  makes  an 
outfit.  Cons.  Mag. 

OUT-FLANK',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  the  extent  of 
the  flank,  as  one  army  another.  Smart. 

OUT— FLASH',  i;.  ci,.  To  surpass  in  flashing.  Clarke. 

OUT-FLAT'T^R,  v.  a.  To  flatter  more  or  better ; 
to  exceed  or  excel  in  flattery.  Donate. 

OUT-FLOW',  V.  n.     To  flow  out.  Mackenzie. 

OUT'FLOW,  re.     The  act  of  flowing  out ;  efflux. 

The  influx  of  foreigners  and  the  outflow  of  natives.  Obsei-rer. 
OUT-FLY',  V.  u.       [i.  OUTFLEW  ;  pp.  OUTFLYING, 

OUTFLOWN.]     To  leave  behind  m  flight.    Shak. 
OUT-FOOL',  V.  a.    To  exceed  in  folly. 

The  second  child  out-fools  the  flrst.  Young. 

fOUT'-FORM,  re.  The  external  form  or  frame, 
shape,  or  countenance. 

Cupid  took  vain  delight  in  mere  out-forms.      B.  Jonson. 

OUT-FRoWn',  v.  a.    To  overbear  by  frowns. 

Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  Fortune's  frowns.        Shak. 

OUT'-FU-NfR-AL,  n.  Funerals  out  or  at  a  dis- 
tance. "  For  the  convenience  of  out-funer- 
als." Bp.  Hall. 

Otl'T'— GATE,  n.  Outlet;  passage  outwards.  "Con- 
venient out-gates  by  divers  ways."  Spenser. 

OUT-GAZE',  0.  a.  To  gaze  beyond ;  to  see  fur- 
ther than.  "Nor  Montesquieu  ozitgaze  the  sa- 
gacity of  Tacitus."  Willmott. 

0UT-^EN'5R-AL,  V.  a.  \i.  outgeneealled  ;  pp. 

OUTGENERALLING,  OUTGENEEALLED.]      To  ex- 
ceed in  military  skill.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

OUT-GIVE',  V.  a.    To  surpass  in  giving.  Dryden. 

OUT-GO',  V.  u,.  [i.  OUTWENT  ;  pp.  OUTGOING, 
OUTGONE.] 

1.  To  go  beyond ;  to  surpass  ;  to  excel.  Locke. 

2.  To  circumvent ;  to  overreach.       Denham. 


OUTLAWRY 

oOt-GO'PR,  n.  One  who  outgoes;  one  who 
leaves  any  place,  territory,  or  land.  Farm.  Ency. 

OUT-GO'ING,  re.    1.  The  act  or  state  of  going  out. 

Thou  makest  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  cveninc  to 

''JO''^'!-  7's.lxv.8. 

2.  Expenditure  ;  outlay.  Frazer's  Mag. 

3.  Extreme  border  or  limit. 

The  coast  of  Monasseh  also  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  tile  outgoings  of  it  were  at  the  sea.       Josh.  xvii.  9. 

OUT-GRIN',  V.  u.  To  surpass  in  grinning.  Clarke. 

OUT'-GROUND,  re.  Ground  without,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from,  the  main  ground.  *Gent.  Mag. 

OUT-GROW'  (-gr5'),  v.  a.  [i.  OUTGREW ;  pp.  out- 
growing, OUTGROWN.]  To  surpass  in  growth; 
to  grow  beyond;  to  grow  too  great  for. 

Much  their  work  outgrew 
The  hands'  despatch  of  two  gardening  so  wide.   Milton. 

OUT'GROWTH,  /i.     Excessive  growth. 

Neio  Englander. 
OUT'-GUAED,  re.    {Mil.)  A  guard  posted  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body  as  a  defence.    Burn. 
OUT-GUSH',  V.  u.     To  gush  or  flow  out. 

oOt'IIAUL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  used  for  hauling 
out  the  clew  of  a  studding-sail.  Dana. 

OUT-HISS',  V.  u.  To  excel  in  hissing.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

OUT-HER'OD,  V.  a.  [i.  outheeoded  ;  pp.  out- 
HEKODING,  outheeoded.]  To  overact  or  sur- 
pass in  violence  the  character  of  Herod  as  rep- 
resented in  the  old  miracle  plays.  "It  out- 
herods  Herod."  Shak. 

OUT'-HOUSE,  re.  A  building  not  included  in  the 
dwelling-house  ;  any  building  belonging  to  a 
house,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  it,  as  a 
barn,  stable,  coach-house,  &c.  Todd. 

OtJT'JNG,  re.  A  feast  given  to  his  friends  by  an 
apprentice^  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship, 
when  he  is  out  of  his  time  ;  —  a  going  from 
home  ;  an  airing.     [Local,  Eng.]         Halliicell. 

OUT-JEST',  V.  a.  To  overpower  by  jesting.  "  To 
out-Jest  his  heart-struck  injuries."  Shak. 

OUT— JILT',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  jilting.  Congreve. 

OUT-jfJG'GLE,  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  juggling  ;  to 
exceed  in  the  arts  of  jugglery.  Bp.  Hall. 

OUT— KNAVE'  (-nav'),  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  knavery. 

This  world  calls  it  outwitting  a  man  when  he  is  only  oul- 
knaved.  UEstrange. 

OUT— LA'BOR,  f.  u.  To  surpass  in  labor.  Z>ftrereare^. 

OUT-lAncE',  v.  re.     To  throw  out.  Spenser. 

tOUT'LAND,  u..     Foreign ;  alien.      -  Strutt. 

t  OUT'LAND-f  E,  u.     A  foreigner.  A.  Wood. 

OUT-LAND'ISH,  n.  [out  3.Tii  land. 1  1.  Belonging 
to  a  foreign  land  ;  not  native  ;  foreign  ;  strange. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  king's  troops  under  General 
Wills,  who  was  used  to  the  outlaiujish  way  of  making  war, 
we  put  in  practice  passive  obedience.  Addison. 

Some  seek  so  far  outlandish  English,  that  they  forget  alto- 
gether their  mother's  language.  Wilson,  1.580. 

2.  Vulgar  :  rustic  ;  rude  ;  improper.  Wright. 
OUT-lAst',  v.  a.     To  surpass  in  duration. 

Young  Maro,  in  bis  boundless  mind, 
A  work  to  outlast  inunortal  Rome  designed.  Pope. 

OUT-LAUGH'  (bflt-lif'),  V.  a.  To  surpass  in 
laughing.  Dryden. 

OUT'LAW,  n.  [A.  S.  utlaga:  —  out  and  law.} 
{Law.)  One  excluded  from  the  benefit,  aid,  or 
protection  of  the  law :  —  a  robber ;  bandit.  Shak. 
>e©=  "  In  modern  law,  the  word  has  a  much  less 
intense  meaning,  —  importing,  however,  tlie  forfeiture 
of  property  and  loss  of  civil  rights."    Burrill. 

OUT'LAW,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  utlagian :  —  out  and  law."] 

[i.    outlawed  ;  pp.    OUTLAWING,    OUTLAWED.] 

To  deprive  of  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
law.  Bacon. 

OUT'lAw-ING,  re.  The  act  of  excluding  from 
the  protection  of  the  law.  North. 

OUT'LAw-RY,  re.  {Law.)  The  process  of  putting 
a  person  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  both 
in  regard  to  his  property,  and  to  some  extent 
as  to  his  person.  Bitrnll. 

S^"  Outlawry  has  been  adopted  as  a  proceeding  in 
American  practice,  though  the  cases  in  winch  it  is 
resorted  to  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence." 
BurriU. 
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OUT-LAY',  V.  a.  To  expose  ;  to  lay  out.  Drayton. 

OUT'LAY,  n.  The  act  of  laying  out  or  expending ; 
expenditure  :  —  the  sum  expended.       Qu.  Rev. 

OUT-LEAP',  u.  a.  To  pass  by  leaping;  to  leap 
beyond.  Johnson. 

OUT'-LEAP  (-lep),  n.  Sally  ;  flight ;  escape.  Locke. 

OUT-LEARN',  V.  a.   1.  To  excel  in  learning.  Ash. 
2.  t  To  obtain  knowledge  of.  Spenser. 

Ol^T'LET,  n.  Passage  outwards  ;  the  place  or  the 
means  of  egress  ;  vent.  "  Makes  small  outlets 
into  the  open  air."  Dryden. 

Colonieg  and  foreign  plantationa  are  very  neceesary  as  out- 
lets to  a  populous  nation.  Lacan. 

OUT-LET',  i;.  a.    To  let  forth  ;  to  emit.     Daniel. 

0UT'l10K-5R,  n.  {Naid.)  A  small  piece  of  tim- 
ber fastened  to  the  top  of  the  poop,  and  stand- 
ing right  out  astern.  Jamieson. 

OUT-LIE'  (-11'),  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  lying.  Bp.Hall. 

OUT'LI-^R,  n.  1.  One  who  lies  not,  or  is  not 
resident,  in  the  place  with  which  his  office  or 
duty  connects  him.  Bentley. 

2.  (Min.  &  Geol.)  A  portion  of  a  rock  or  a 
stratum  detached  from  the  principal  mass,  and 
lying  at  some  distance  from  it.  Lyell. 

dUT'LINE,  n.  1.  A  line  by  which  any  figure  is 
defined ;  the  exterior  line  ;  contour  :  —  a  sketch ; 
a  delineation ;  a  draught. 

He  only  takes  the  outlines  of  a  picture,  and  fills  them  up 
with  masterly  traits  of  his  own  fancy.  Lewis. 

2.  The  general  features  or  prominent  parts. 

How  great  soever  the  variety  of  municipal  laws,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  their  chief  outlines  pretty  regularly  concur; 
because  the  purposes  to  which  they  tend  are  every  where 
exactly  similar.  Hume. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  figure  obtained  by  circumscrib- 
ing a  surface  in  a  continuous  Une,  without  ref- 
erence to  marginal  indentations.  Henslow. 

Syn.  —  See  Sketch. 

OUT'LINE,  V.  a.      \i.  OUTLINED  ;  pp.  OUTLINING, 

OUTLINED.]  To  form  an  outline  of.  Month.  Rev. 

OUT-LiN'5-AE,  a.  Relating  to,  or  forming,  an 
outline.  Trench. 

OUT-LIVE',  V.  a.    To  live  beyond  ;  to  survive. 

It  [conscience!  accompanies  man  to  his  grave;  he  never 
outlives  it:  and  that  for  this  cause  only,  because  he  cannot 
outlive  himself.  South. 

Syn.  —  To  outline  is  to  live  longer  than  another  j 
to  survive^  to  live  beyond  a  given  period.  A  person 
cannot  outlive  Iiimself,  though  he  may  survive  his 
lionor.  *'  He  outlived  his  children,  and,  though  dead, 
his  fame  survives  him." 

OUT— LIV'pR,  n.     One  who  outlives  ;  a  survivor. 

OUT-LOOK'  (out-mk'),  V.  u.   1.  To  face  down ;  to 

browbeat.  Shak. 

2.  To  look  out  J  to  select.  Cotton. 

ofiT'LOOK  (but'lttk),  n.  A  vigilant  watch ;  look- 
out ;  vigilance.    "  Man's  short  outlook."  Young. 

t  OUT'l66sE,  ■«.  An  escape  ;  an  evasion.  SeMen. 

tOUT'LOPE,  «.     An  excursion.  Florio. 

OUT-LUS'TRE  (-tur),  v.  u.    To  excel  in  lustre. 

That  diamond  of  yours  out-lustres  many.  ShaT:. 

OUT'LY-ING,  p.  a.     1.  Lying  on  the  outskirts  or 

frontier.  '*  We  have  taken  all  the  outlying  parts 

of  the  Spanish  monarchy."  Adtiison. 

2.  Remote  from  the  general  scheme.  Johnson. 

OUT-MA-NCEO'VRE,  v.  a.  To  surpass  or  exceed 
in  manoeuvres.  Roget. 

OUT-MAN'TLE,  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  dress  ;  to 
excel  in  ornament. 

And  with  poetic  trannings  grace  thy  prose, 

Till  it  out-mantle  all  the  pride  of  verse.  Cowper. 

OU'T-MARCH',  «.  18.  To  surpass  in  marching; 
to  leave  behind  in  the  march.  Clarendon. 

OUT-MEA§'UEE  (oftt-mezh'vr),  v.  a.  To  exceed 
in  measure.  Broume. 

OUT'MOST,  a.  Remotest  from  the  middle.  Milton. 

OU'T-NAME',  V.  a.  To  have  a  greater  or  a  worse 
name  than.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

OUT'N^SS,  n.     Externality.  Berkeley. 

The  word  outness,  revived  by  some  of  Kant's  admirers.jStejaar^ 
OUT-NfrM'BjpR,   V.   a.     To   exceed    in  number. 

"They  outnumbered  the  enemy."  Addison. 


OT)t'-OF-DOOR'  (bat'ov-dor'),  a.  Being  out  of 
the  house,  or  in  the  open  air ;  out-door.  Southey. 

OU'T'-OF-D00R§',  ad.  In  the  open  air ;  abroad ; 
out-doors. 

OUT'-OP-TIH;-WAY',  a.  Uncommon ;  unusual. 
"  The  most  out-of-the-way  color."         Addison. 

OUT-OF-TRIM',  a.  (Naut.)  Applied  to  a  ship 
when  she  is  not  properly  balanced.     Mar.  Diet. 

OUT— PACE',  V.  a.  To  pace  or  go  beyond  ;  to  out- 
go ;  to  leave  behind.  C)iapman. 

6uT-PAR'A-M6uR  (-ipor),  V.  a.  To  exceed  in 
keeping  p'aramours  or  mistresses.  Shak. 

OUT'— PAR-ISH,  n.  A  parish  not  lying  within  the 
walls  or  limits.  Peniiant. 

oOt'— PART,  n.  A  part  remote  from  the  centre 
or  main  body.  '^Out-paHs  of  a  wheel." CAapman. 

tOUT'PART-lgR§,  n.jH.  {Scottish  Law.)  A  sort 
of  freebooters  in  Scotland.  Wright. 

OUT'-PA-TI^NT,  n.  A  patient  not  in  the  hos- 
pital. Jo'drell. 

OUT— PEER',  V.  t*.  To  surpass  in  nobleness.  Shak. 

dUT-PEN'SION-5R,  n.  An  invalid  soldier  or 
sailor ;  a  pensioner  belonging  to  the  hospital  in 
Chelsea  or  in  Greenwich,  who  is  at  liberty  to 
live  where  he  pleases.  Simmonds. 

OUT-POI§E',  V.  u.    To  outweigh ;    to  exceed  in 

weight.  Howell. 

OUT'-PORCH,  n.    An  entrance  ;  a  porch.  Milton. 

bUT'PORT,  n.  A  port  at  some  distance  from  the 
chief  town  or  seat  of  trade  ;  a  port  away  from 
the  main  custom-house.  Simmonds. 

OUT'PdST,  n.  {Mil.)  A  post  or  station  without 
the  limits  of  the  camp,  or  at  a  distance  from  the 
army  :  —  troops  placed  at  such  a  station.  Todd. 

dt)T-POUR'  (biit-por'),  v.  a.  To  pour  out;  to 
effuse ;  to  emit.  Milton. 

OUT-POUR'ING,  n.  The  act  of  pouring  out ;  effu- 
sion. Ch.  Ob. 
OUT— PRAY',  V.  a.     To  surpass  in  praying. 

Out-weeps  a  hermit,  and  out-prays  a  saint.        Dryden. 

OUT— PREACH',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  preaching. 
"  Able  to  out-preach  all  the  orators."  Hammond. 

t  OUT-PRIZE',  V.  u.     To  exceed  in  value.    Shak. 

OUT'PRoWL,  v.  n.    To  look  out ;  to  watch. 

I,  outprowling  with  my  countenance, 
Beheld  him  coming.  Fansliaw. 

OiJt'PUT,  m.  Quantity  put  out  or  made  ready 
for  sale.     "  Output  of  coal."  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

OUT-aUENCH',  V.  a.     To  extinguish.      Spenser. 

dUT'RA^E  [bfit'rjj,  S.  P.  Wr. ;  bfit'raj,  W.  J.  Ja. 
K.  R.']f  n.  [Low  L.  ultragiuni ,  iiom  Zi.  ultra, 
beyond ;  It.  oltraggio  ;  Sp.  uUraJe  ;  Fr.  outrage. 
—  L.  ultra,  beyond,  and  the  termination  age. 
SuHivan.  —  L.  ultra,  beyond,  and  ago,  to  move, 
to  attack.    Du  Cange.] 

1.  Open  violence ;  wanton  abuse  or  mischief ; 
a  grave  injury ;  an  enormity ;  an  insult ;  an 
afl'ront. 

He  doth  himself  in  secret  shroud. 
To  iiy  the  vengeance  for  his  outrage  due.         Spenser. 

2.  Manifestation  of  rage. 

See  with  what  outrage  from  the  frosty  north 

The  early  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wings 

In  battailous  array.  Philips. 

j8®"  "  This  is  not  a  compound  of  the  English  out 
and  ra^e,  but  nevertheless  of  words  in  Low  Latin  or 
Middle  French,  which  had  nearly  the  same  meaning  ; 
hence  the  meaning  of  the  compound  is  so  near  to  that 
which  would  arise  from  the  union  of  the  two  English 
words,  that  Philips  seems  to  have  mistaken  its  ety- 
mology, and  uses  it  in  the  sense  oarage  broken  forth.^^ 
Smart. 

Syn.  —  See  Affront. 

dUT'RA^E  [bilt'raj,  S.  P.  Ja.  R. ;  bflt-raj',  W. 
K.'],  V.  a.  [It.  olti-aggiare  ;  S-p.  ultrajar ;  Fr. 
outrager.]  [i.  outraged  ;  pp.  outraging, 
OUTRAGED.]  To  injure  violently  or  shameful- 
ly ;  to  abuse  or  insult  roughly  or  indecently ;  to 
ti-eat  abusively  ;  to  maltreat ;  to  shock. 

The  English  ambassadors  were  not  without  peril  to  be 
outraged.  Bacon. 

tdUT'RA^E,  V.  n.  To  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason  or  of  decency.  Ascham. 


oOt-RA'^EOUS  (-jus),  a.  [It.  oUraggioso;  Sp. 
ultrajoso ;  Fr.  outrageux."] 

1.  Violent ;  furious  ;  raging ;  exorbitant ;  tu- 
multuous ;  turbulent.  "  Outrageous  viUanies." 
Sidney.     "  Outrageous  talk."   Spenser. 

They  viewed  the  vast,  immeasurable  abyss, 
Ouirageom  ea  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wiltl.  Milton. 

2.  Excessive  ;  enormous  ;  —  atrocious.  **  Out- 
rageous  panegyric."  Dryden.  "  Outrageous 
crimes."     Shak. 

The  oufroffcous  decking  of  temples  and  churches  with  gold 
and  silver.  Hammond. 

6UT-RA'pE0yS-LY  (-jus-le),  ad.  In  an  outra- 
geous manner ;  violently ;  furiously.      Spenser. 

OUT-RA'^fEOyS-NESS  (-jus-nes),  n.  State  of  be- 
ing outrageous  ;  fury ;  violence.  Dryden. 

OUT-RAN',  i.  from  outrun.     See  Outrun. 

tOUT-RA'OUS,  li.    Outrageous.  Berners. 

oOt-RAP',  v.  a.    To  surpass  in,rapping.      Pope. 

t  OUT'RAY,  V.  a.     To  exceed  ;  to  excel.   Skelton. 

t  OiyT'RAY,  V.  n.    To  be  outrageous.       Chaucer. 

OUT— RAZE',  V.  a.    To  root  out ;  to  raze.  Sandys. 

OUTRE  {i-ttS.'),  a.  [Fr.]  Extravagant ;  out  of  the 
common  limits  ;  overstrained  ;  excessive. 

Although  this  panegyric  be  scfmewhat  outr4,  I  am  willing 
to  subscribe  to  it.  Dr.  Geddes. 

dUT-REACH',  V.  a.  To  reach  beyond  or  further 
than  ;  to  go  beyond ;  to  overreach.        Browne. 

OUT— READ',  V.  a.  To  excel  in  reading.  Chaucer. 

dUT-REA'§ON  (oflt-re'zn),  V.  a.  To  reason  more 
or  better  than  ;  to  excel  in  reasoning.       South. 

dUT-RECK'ON  {-\n),v.a.  To  exceed  in  reckoning. 

A  power  [virtue]  that  can  preserve  us  after  others. 

And  make  the  names  of  men  out-reckon  ages.     Beau.  B(  FL 

dUT-REIGN'  (but-ran'),  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  the 
duration  of  the  reign  or  rule  ;  to  reign  through 
or  beyond  the  whole  of.  Spenser. 

dUT'RICK,  n.  A  heap  of  hay  or  of  com  in  the 
open  air.  Pennant. 

dUT-RIDE',  V.  a.  \i.  OUTRODE ;  pp.  outriding, 
OUTRIDDEN,  OUTRID,]     To  ride  beyond.  Shak. 

dUT-RlDE',  V.  n.  To  travel  about  on  horseback, 
or  in  a  vehicle.  Addison. 

OUT'RIDE,  n.    A  place  for  riding. 

Your  province  is  the  town;  leave  me  a  emaXi  outride  in 
the  country,  and  X  shall  be  content.  Somerville. 

dUT'RlD-^R,  n.  1.  One  who  rides  abroad  or 
about.  Maydman. 

2.  -A  servant  on  horseback  who  precedes  or 
accompanies  a  carriage.  Stnart. 

3.  A  summoner  whose  office  is  to  cite  men 
before  the  sheriff.  Bailey. 

dUT'RIG-jG?R,  n.  {Naut.)  A  spar  rigged  out  to 
windward  from  the  tops  or  cross-trees,  to  spread 
the  breast  backstays.  Dana. 

OUT-RIGHT'  (bfit-rit'),  ad.  ■  1.  Immediately  ;   at 

once  ;  without  delay.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Completely  ;  entirely.  Addison. 

dUT-RiNG',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  the  noise  of 
ringing.  Corbet. 

dUT-EI§E',  V.  a.    To  rise  earlier  than.         Scott. 
dUT-Ri'VAL,  V.  u,.     To  excel.  Addison. 

dUT-RIVE',  V.  a.  To  sever  by  violence,  Fairfax. 
fdUT'ROAD,  7i.    An  excursion  ;  an  outride. 

Outroads  by  the  ways  of  Judea.  I  Mace.  xv.  41. 

dUT-ROAR',  V.  u..     To  exceed  in  roaring.    Shak. 
dUT'-ROOM,  n.    An  outer  room.  Fuller. 

dUT— ROOT',  V.  u,.     To  eradicate  ;  to  extirpate. 

OUT-RUN',  V.  u.  [i.  OUTRAN  ;  pp.  OUTRUNNING, 
OUTRUN.] 

1.  To  surpass  or  to  leave  behind  m  running. 

Butler. 


Thou  hast 
Outrun  the  constable  at  last. 


2.  To  go  beyond;  to  exceed.     "We  outrun 


the  present  income. 


Addison. 


dUT-EUSH',  V.  a.     To  rush  out;  to  run  forcibly 
out.  Gi'*'^'*- 

OVTS,  n.  pi.    Persons  not  holding  office; — op- 
posed to  ins.  —  See  In. 

There  was  then  [1775]  only  two  politicpl  parties,  the  ins 
and  the  outs.  J-  Hutton. 
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To  bear  down  by  contempt ; 
Shak. 


OUT-SAIL 

OUT— SAlL',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  sailing.  Broome. 
tOUT'SCAPE, /I.  Power  of  escaping.  Chapman. 
OTJT-SCOLD',  u.  u.  To  surpass  in  scolding.  Shah. 

OUT-SCORN',  V.  u. 

to  despise. 
6UT-SC01>R'ING,   n.      Any   thing  removed    by 

scouring ;  substance  scoured  out.  Smart. 

6UT-SEIiL',  V.  a.  [i.  OUTSOLD  ;  pp.  OUTSELLING, 
OUTSOLD.] 

1.  To  exceed  in  selling,  or  in  the  prices  ob- 
tained for  things  sold.  Temple. 

2.  To  bring  a  higher  price  than.  Shah. 

OUT'-SEN-TRY,  re.  A  sentry  to  guard  an  avenue 
or  an  entrance  of  a  place.  Chesterfield. 

OUT'SET,  n.  Opening  ;  beginning  ;  commence- 
ment. *'This  is  no  pleasant  prospect  at  the 
outset  of  a  political  journey."  Burke. 

OUT-SET'TLER,  n.  One  who  settles  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body.  Kirby. 

OUT-SHTne',  v.  11.    To  emit  lustre.  Shak. 

OUT-SHINE',  u.  u,.     To  excel  in  lustre. 

Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all  other  poets  in  the  variety, 
but  also  in  the  novelty,  of  his  characters,  Addison. 

oOt-SHONE',  2.  from  outshine.     See  Outshine. 

odT-SriodT',  V.  a.     1.  To  excel  in  shooting;  to 

shoot  better  than.  Dryde^i. 

2.  To  shoot  beyond  or  further  than.    Norris. 

OUT-SHUT',  V.  a.  To  exclude  ;  to  shut  out.Donne. 

OUT'SIDE,  n.  1.  The  external  part ;  the  surface 
or  superficies. 

What  pity  that  so  exquisite  an  outside  of  a  head  should 
not  have  one  grain  of  sense  in  iti  L^ Estrange. 

2.  Superficial  appearance  ;    exterior.     "  The 
outside  of  fashionable  manners."  Locke. 

3.  The  utmost.    [A  barbarous  use,  Joh?ison.'] 

Two  hundred  load  upon  an  acre  they  reckon  the  outride 
of  what  is  to  be  laid.  Mortimer. 

4.  The  person  ;  the  external  man.       Milton. 
Fortune  fbrbid  my  outside  have  not  charmed  her.     Shak. 

5.  A  part  lying  without  any  enclosed  place. 

I  threw  open  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  found  the  fam- 
ily standing  on  the  outside.  Spectator. 

Syn.  — See  Surface. 

OUT'sIde,  a.  Belonging  to  the  superficies  ;  ex- 
terior ;  being  without ;  consisting  in  show.  Ash. 

OT^T-SID'^IR,  71.  One  not  belonging  to,  or  inde- 
pendent of,  a  party,  or  an  association.  Bartlett. 

OUT— SIN',  u.  a.  To  exceed  in  sinning. iiCz7^m^6ecA. 

OUT-SIT',  V. a.  To  sit  beyond  the  time  of.  South. 

OUT'SKtN,  n.     The  external  skin.        Beau.  §  Fl. 

OUT-SKIP',  V.  ti.     To  avoid  by  flight.     B.  Jonson. 

dUT'SKIRT,  ra.  A  suburb;  border;  outpart;  out- 
post.   "  The  outsJiirts  of  the  town."   Clarendon. 

OUT-SLEEP',  'V.  c*.     To  sleep  beyond.  Shah. 

OTjTT-SOAR'  (-sor'),  ?;.  «-  To  soar  beyond;  to 
surpass  in  soaring.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

OUT— SO^ND',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  sound.i!Z«mmott(^. 

OtyT— SPAR'KLE,  r.  a.  To  excel  in  sparkling; 
to  sparkle  more  than.  Byron. 

OUT— SPEAK',  V.  a.  To  speak  something  beyond; 
to  exceed. 

Kich  stuffs,  and  ornaments  of  household,  which 

I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  oul-^eaks 

Possession  of  a  subject.  Shak. 

OUT-SPIN',  V.  a.     To  spin  out.  B.  Jonson. 

6x)T— SPORT',  V.  «.     To  exceed  in  sport.      Shak. 

OtTT-SPRfiAD'  (-spred'),  V.  a.  To  extend  ;  to  ex- 
pand ;  to  spread  out.  Pope. 

OUT-SPRING',  V.  a.  To  spring  or  cause  to  spring 
out ;  to  rise  or  issue  out.  '  Surrey, 

6t)t-STAND',  v.  a.  \i.  ouTSTOOD  ;  pp.  outstand- 
ing, OUTSTOOD.] 

1.  To  resist  effectually  ;  to  withstand. 


His  own  [work] 
attack  that  was  made. 


.  was  sure  never  to  outstavd  the  first 
Woodward. 


2.  To  stand  out  longer  than  ;  to  exceed. 

I  have  ouistood  ray  time.  Shak. 

OiS'T-STAnd',  V.  n.     To  stand  out,  or  protuberate 

from  the  main  body.  Johnson. 
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OUT-STAND'ING,  a.  Existing  abroad;  unsettled; 
unpaid.     "  Outstanding  debts."  Ch.  Ob. 

6'Ot-STAeE',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  staring ;  to 
face  down  ;  to  browbeat ;  to  outface. 

I  would  out-iitare  the  sternest  eyesthat  look 

To  win  thee,  lady.  Shak. 

OUT-START'JNG,  a.     Rushing  forth.  Craig. 

OUT-STEP',  V.  a.     To  step  or  go  beyond.  Smart. 

OUT-STOKM',  V.  a.  To  overbear  by  storming  ;  to 
storm  more  than.  Smart. 

OUT'-STREBT,  n.  A  street  in  the  extremity  of 
a  town  or  in  the  suburbs.  Johnson. 

OUT-STRETCH',  v.  u.  To  extend  ;  to  spread  out. 

OUT-STRETCHED'  (bflt-strech'ed  or  dut-strecht'), 
p.  a.     Extended  ;  stretched  out. 

Outstretched  he  lay  upon  the  cold  ground.  Milton. 

OUT-STRIDE',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  striding. 
"  Outstriding  the  colossus  of  the  sun."  Jonson. 

OUT-STRIP',  V.  a.  [i.  outstripped  ;  pp.  ouT- 
STKIPPING,  OUTSTRIPPED.]  To  leave  behind  in 
a  race ;  to  go  beyond ;  to  outgo  ;  to  outrun. 

A  fox  may  be  outwitted,  and  a  hare  outstripped.  V Estrange. 

OUT-SUBT'LE  (sut'tl),  v.  a.  To  surpass  in 
subtlety.  Beau.  4r  Fl. 

Ct)T-SUP'F(;R,  V.  u.     To  suffer  or  endure  more 

than.  Davenant. 

OUT— SWeAr',  v.  a.    To  overpower  by  swearing. 

But  we'll  outface  them,  and  out-swear  them  too.        Shak. 

OUT-SWEAT',  V.  a.    To  sweat  out.    Beau.  ^  Fl. 

OUT-SWEET'EN  (-swet'tn),  v.  u.  To  excel  in 
sweetness.  Shak. 

OUT-SWELL',  V.  It.  To  swell  beyond  or  above  ; 
to  overflow.  '  Hewyt. 

tOTJ'T-TAKE',^)-ep.    Except.  Gower. 

OUT-TALK'  (-tlwli'),  V.  a.    To  overpower  by  talk. 
This  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all.  Shak. 

OUT-TELL',  V.  a.  To  tell  or  count  beyond ;  to 
exceed  the  reckoning  of.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

t  OUT'TERM,  ■«.     Outward  figure.         B.  Jonson. 

OUT-THROW',  u.  u.     To  throw  out.         Spenser. 

OUT-TONGUE'  (-tiing'),  V.  a.  To  bear  down  by 
noise.  Shak. 

OUT— TOP',  t>.  u.  To  overtop  ;  to  surpass.  Williams. 

tOUT-U'^URE  (bat-yu'zhur),  v.  u,.  To  surpass 
in  exacting  usury.  Pope. 

OUT— VAL'UE  (-v&l'yu),  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  valu^ 
estimation,  or  price. 

He  gives  us  in  this  life  an  earnest  of  expected  joys  that 
out-vaiucs  and  transcends  all  tliose  momentary  pleasures  it 
requires  us  to  forsake.  Boyle. 

OUT-VEN'OM,  V.  a.    To  exceed  in  poison.  Shak. 

OUT-VIE'  (-vl'),  V.  a.  To  exceed ;  to  excel ;  to 
surpass  ;  to  outstrip. 

For  folded  flocks  on  fruitful  plains 

Fair  Britain  all  the  world  outvies.  Dryden. 

OUT-VlL'LATN  (-Ijn),  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  villany. 
"  He  hath  out-villained  villany  so  far."      Shah. 

OUT-VOICE',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  loudness  of 
voice  or  clamor  ;  to  outroar.  Shah. 

OUT— VOTE',  V.  a.  To  conquer  or  exceed  by  vot- 
ing. "  Sense  and  appetite or«(-!;ofe reason. "Sot(<A. 

t  OUT— WAIL',  n.  A  subject  for  lamentation  or 
much  moaning.  •     Chaucer. 

OuT-WALK'  (-wWt'),  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  walking; 
to  walk  further,  faster,  or  longer  than.  B.  Jo?ison. 

oOt'-WALL,  n.   1.  The  outward  wall  of  a  build- 
ing ;  the  external  wall.  Johnson. 
2.  Superficial  appearance.  Shak. 

OUT'WAED,  a.  1.  External ;  exterior  ;  outer ; 
—  opposed  to  inward. 

O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 

Though  angel  on  the  outward  side!  Shak. 

2.  Extrinsic  ;  extraneous  ;  adventitious. 

An  outtpard  honor  for  an  inward  toil.  Shak. 

3.  t Foreign;  not  civil  or  intestine.  "An'oM<- 
ward  war."  Hayward. 

4.  Tending  to  the  outparts. 

The  ftre  will  tbrce  its  outward  way, 

Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey.        Dryden. 


The  state  of  being  out- 
Coleridge. 


OTJTZANY 

5.  Carnal ;  fleshly  ;  not  spiritual. 

When,  the  soul  being  inwardly  moved  to  lift  itself  up  by 
prayer,  the  outward  man  is  surprised  in  some  other  posture, 
Godwin  ratlier  look  to  the  inward  motion  of  the  mind  than 
to  the  outward  form  of  the  body.  Uuppa, 

Syn.  — See  Exterior. 

OUT'WAED,  n.  External  form;  the  exterior. 
"  So  fair  an  outward."    [r.]  S/mh. 

OUT'WAED,  ad.  To  outer  parts  i  to  foreign 
parts  ;'  as,  "  A  ship  outward  bound,"   Johnson. 

OUT'WARD-BbUND,  u..  (Naut.)  Bound  outward 
or  to  foreign  parts.  Crdbb. 

OUT'WAED-LY,  ad.  Externally ;.  not  inwardly  , 
—  in  appearance ;  not  sincerely.  Hooker. 

OUT'WARD-NESS,  n. 
ward. 

OUT'WAEDIf,  ad.  Towards  the  outer  parts  ;  out- 
ward. —  See  Afterward,  and  Backward. 

The  light  falling  on  them  [black  bodies]  is  not  reflected 
outwards,  but  enters  the  bodies.  A'ewton. 

OUT- WASH'  (-w8sli'),  i.  It.  To  wash  out;  to 
cleanse  from,     [r.]  Wright. 

OUT-WATCH'  (-w6ch'),  V.  a.  To  surpass  in 
watchfulness  ;  to  watch  longer  than. 

Where  I  may  oft  outmatch  the  Bear.  JUilton. 

OUT-WAy,  ».     Way,  or  passage,  out.    Fletcher. 
OUT-WeAr'   (-w4r'),  V.  a.      [i.  outwore  ;   pp. 

OUTWEARING,  OUTWORN.] 

1.  t  To  wear  out. 

Inglorious,  unemployed,  with  age  outworn.  MUton. 

2.  To  pass  or  spend  tediously. 

By  the  stream,  if  I  the  night  outwear. 

Thus  spent  already,  how  shall  nature  bear 

The  dews  descending  aud  nocturnal  air?  Fope. 

3.  To  last  longer  than  ;  to  outlast.  -Johnson. 

OUT— WEA'RY,  v.  a.  To  weary  out;  to  fatigue 
greatly.  Cowley. 

OUT-WEED',  V.  a.  To  extirpate,  as  a  weed  ;  to 
weed  out.  Spenser, 

OUT— WEEP',  v.a.  To  exceed  in  weeping.  Dryden. 

OUT-WEIGH'  (but-wa'),  V.  a.  1.  To  exceed  in 
weight ;  to  preponderate  ;  to  overbalance. 

Wilkins. 

2.  To  excel  in  value,  influence,  or  importance. 

Your  truth  to  him  outweighs  your  love  to  me.     Dryden, 

t  OUT- WELL',  i;.  u..     To  pour  out.  Spenser. 

t  OUT- WELL',  V.  n.     To  spring  or  flow  out. 

nis  marble  heart  such  soft  impression  tries. 

That,  midst  Ills  wratli,  his  manly  tears  outwell,     JFairfax. 

OUT-WENT',  i.  from  outgo.     See  Outgo. 

OUT-WHIRL',  V.  u,.   To  whirl  faster  than.  Young. 

OUT-WHORE',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  lewdness.  Pope. 

t  OUT-WIN',  V.  a.     To  get  out  of.  Spenser. 

OUT— WIND',  V.  a.  To  extricate ;  to  unloose.  More. 

OUT-WING',  t/.  u.     To  outstrip  in  flight.     Garth. 

OUT— WIT',  V.  a.  To  overcome  by  stratagem  ;  to 
exceed  in  craft  or  subtilty  ;  to  cheat. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Fompey  found  himself  ord-wit- 
ted  by  Csesar,  and  broke  witli  him.  Dryden. 

OUT-WORK'    (-wUrk'),   v.  a.      [i.   outworked, 

OUTWROUGHT  ;  pp.  OUTWORKING,  OUTWORKED, 

OUTWROUGHT.]       To   exceed  in  working ;    to 
work  more  or  better  than;  to  outdo.  B. .Jonson. 

OUT'WORK  (bfit'wurk"),  n.     {Fort.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  all  the  works  constructed  beyond  tlie 
body  of  the  place,  as  ravelines,  tenailles,  cpv- 
ered  ways,  horn-works,  lunettes,  &c.  Mil.  Eney. 
Syn.  —  See  Fortification. 

OUT-WOEN',  p.  a.     Worn  out ;  efi'ete. 

The  outworn  rite,  the  old  abuse.  Whittier. 

t  OUT-WORTII'  (-wUrth'),  V.  a.  To  excel  in  worth, 

value,  or  price.  Shah. 

6i>T-WR£ST'  (-rest'),  V.  u.  To  extort  by  vio- 
lence ;  to  wrest  out.  Spender,. 

oOt-WEITE',  v.  a.  To  surpass  or  excel  in  writ- 
ing ;  to  write  more  or  better  than.         Addison. 

OUT- WROUGHT'  {-riwt'),p.  from  outwork.  Out- 
done ;  exceeded.  B.  Jonson. 

OUT— ZA'NY,  V.  a.  To  excel  in  acting  the  zany  or 
simpleton  ;  to  exceed  in  buffoonery.  B,  Jmison. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;   H^IR,  HER; 


Water-ouzel. 
(^Cinclus  aquaticv."'). 


.  —  See  Ovum. 


OUZEL 

oa'ZEL  (S'zl),  M.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  name  com- 
mon to  several  species 
of  the  Linnaean  genus 
Turdus,oT  true  thrush- 
es, as  the  black-ouzel, 
or  black-bird  ;  the 
ring-ouzel,  or  ring- 
black-bird  ;  and  the 
water-ouzel,  or  com- 
mon dipper.  Enff.  Cyc. 

O '  VA,  n. ;  pi.  of  ovum.    [L.] 

O'VAL,  a.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg;  It.  ovale  \  Sp.  oval; 
Fr.  ovale.]  Oblong  and  curvilinear ;  resem- 
bling the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg ;  ellip- 
tical.—  See  Oval,  n. 

Ocal  window,  one  of  the  holes  in  the  hollows  of  the 
ear.  Crabb. 

O'VAL,  n.  A  popular  name  for  any  curve  figure 
resembling  an  ellipse,  or  the  transverse  section 
of  an  egg. 

1^^  Under  this  general  definition  of  an  oval  is 
included  the  ellipse,  which  is  a  regular  oval.  All 
other  figures  which  resemble  the  ellipse,  thougji  with- 
out possessing  its  properties,  are  classed  under  the 
same  general  denomination  ;  as  the 
egg-shaped    and    the    pear-shaped  ( 

bodies.     The  three  accompanying 
figures.  A,  B,  C,  are  therefore  ooals, 
but  only  the  first  of  them  is  an  el-    /     „ 
lipse.    Francis.  \_J_^    V^  ^^J* 

O-V.AL-BU'MPN,  •«.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  albu- 
men, albumen.]  The  albumen,  or  white  of  an 
egg ;  —  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  albumen 
contained  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.      Brande. 

p-VAL'!-FORM,  a.  [oKoZ  and  /bcm.]  Having  the 
longitudinal  section  oval,  and  the  transverse 
circular ;  oval-shaped.  Maunder. 

0'V.\L-LY,  ad.   In  the  manner  of  an  oval.  Scott. 

O'VAL-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  an  oval ;  oval.  Loudon. 

O-VA'RJ-AL,  >  (j_  Relating  to  the  ovary  of  fe- 
0-VA'R!-AN,  '  males.  Wright. 

0-VA'r;-OUS,  u.     Consisting  of  eggs.     "  Ovari- 

ous  food."  Thomson. 

g-vA'RI-6M,  n.;   pi.  o-VA'Rf-A.     [L.l       (Anat. 

&  Bat.)  An  ovary.  —  See  Ovary.      Dunglison. 

O'VA-RY,  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg;  It.  ovaja;  Sp. 
ovario  ;  Fr.  ovaire.'] 

1.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  two  organs  in  which 
the  ova  are  formed  in  oviparous  animals  ;  an 
ovarium.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  That  part  of  the  pis- 
til which  contains  the  ovules  or 
future  seeds  ;  an  ovarium.  Gray. 

il^=-  In  the  figure,  a  is  the  ovary,  d 
the  ovules,  or  rudimentary  seeds,  & 
the  style,  c  the  stigma. 

O'VATE,  a.  \1j.  ovaius  ;  ovum,  xa. 
egg;  It.  ovato;  Sp.  ovarfo.]  {Bot.^  Shaped  like 
an  egg  with  the  broader  end  downwards,  when 
applied  to  solid  bodies,  but  in  plane  surfaces, 
as  leaves,  like  the  longitudinal  section  of  an 
egg,  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex.    Gray. 

0'VAT-5D,  a.     Of  an  oval  form  ;  ovate.  Pennant. 

0'VATE-LAN'C5-0-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Interme- 
diate between  ovate  and  lanceolate.       lAndley. 

O'VATE-OB'LONG,  a.  Oblong,  as  an  egg ;  in  the 
shape  of  an  egg,  or  with  the  end  lengthened; 
ovato-oblong.  Maunder. 

O'VATE-SU'BU-LATE,  a.  Having  something  the 
form  of  an  egg  and  an  awl,  but  most  tending 
to  the  latter.  Maunder. 

O-VA'TION,  n.  [L.  ovatio,  which  Freund  derives 
from  ovo,  to  exult,  but  Richardson  and  others 
refer  to  ovis,  a  sheep ;  It.  ovazione ;  Sp.  ova- 
cion;  Fr.  ovation.']  (Ant.)  A  lesser  triumph 
among  the  Romans,  granted  to  distinguished 
military  leaders,  in  which  sheep  were  sacrificed 
instead  of  bullocks.  Hammond.     Av 

O-VA'TO-A-Ctf'MI-NATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Egg-  mI\ 
shaped  and  tapering  to  a  point.    Loudon.   "HB/ 

O-VA'TO-CYL-IN-DRA'CEOyS  (-shus,  66),  & 
a.  (Bot.\  Egg-shaped,  with  a  cylindrical  ifl 
figure.  Loudon.    BiiJ 

O-VA'TQ-DEL'TOlD,  a.  (Bot.)  Triangu-  y 
larly  egg-shaped.  Loudon. 
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0-VA'TO-6b'l6ng.  a.     Ovate-oblong.       Smart. 


{Bot.)    Roundly 
Loudon, 

Whishaw, 


0-VA'TQ-RO-TUN'DATE, 

egg-shaped. 

t  ov'jpL-Ty,  n.    {Law.)  See  Owelty, 

6  V'EN  (uv'vn),  n.  [Goth,  auhn ;  A.  S.  ofen  ;  Dut. 
oven  ;  Ger.  ofen ;  Dan.  ovn  ;  Icel.  ofn  ;  Sw.  ugn  \ 
Fin.  wAni.  —  W.^'wrn.]  A  cavity,  of  brick  or 
stone  work,  usually  arched,  for  baking  bread 
or  for  heating  or  drying  various  substances  :  — 
a  term  applied  also  to  a  chamber  in  a  stove  or 
range,  and  to  an  apparatus  of  tinned  iron,  used 
for  baking. 

OV'EN-LESS,  w.     Destitute  of  an  oven.  Qu.  Rev. 

O'VjpR,  prep.  [Goth,  o/er,  ufar;  A.  S.  -Sf  Frs. 
ofer ;  Dut.  over ;  Ger.  uher ;  Dan.  over ;  Icel. 
i/Jir;  Sw.  ofwer.  —  Ir.  or,  formerly  yair  or  fer. 
—  Gr.  iiTTcp  ;  L.  super.  —  Heb.  "IDS',  to  pass  over,] 

1.  Above,  in  place;  upon.  *'The  mercy-seat 
that  is  over  the  testimony."  Ex.  xxx.  6. 

2.  Above,  with  regard  to  excellence,  dignity, 
influence,  authority,  or  value. 

Showing  the  advantages  which  the  Christian  world  has 

over  the  heathen.  Swift, 

"We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reiga  over  us.  -Zuke  six.  14. 

3.  Across  ;  from  side  to  side. 

To  jump  over  a  stream  .  . .  implies  to  jump  so  as  to  be 
above  it,  and,  in  the  event,  beyond  it.  Smai-t, 

4.  Through,  diifusively;  throughout.  '*A11 
the  world  over."  Hammond. 

5.  More  than  ;  upwards  of.  Clarke. 
S^^^Ooernight  is  probably  elliptical,  implying — 

while  I  am  yet  over  the  nigiit,  or  the  niglit  under  me, 
i.  e.  in  my  power  j  hence  it  means  before  night.^' 
Smart. 

/t@=  Over,  in  poetry,  is  often  contracted  to  o'er. 

/^=  It  has  long  been  more  or  less  the  custom  in 
this  country  to  use  over  instead  of  under^  in  the  sense 
of  attested  or  signed  by;  as,  ^^  over  his  signature," 
instead  of  "under  his  signature."  This  im|>roper  use 
of  over  is  noticed  and  censured  by  Mr.  Pickering,  in 
his  "  Vocabulary  of  Americanisms,"  published  in 
1816.  He  says,  "  A  few  of  our  writers  still  counte- 
nance this  unwarrantable  innovation  ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  defended  would  unsettle  the  wliole 
language.  The  use  of  the  word  under  in  phrases  like 
these,  — *  He  wrote  under  (not  over)  tlie  signature  of 
Junius  ' ;  'He  published  some  papers  under  (not  over) 
his  own  signature,'  —  is  as  well  established  as  any 
English  idiom."  —  "He  has  left  evidence  under  his 
own  hand."    Locke. 

This  use  of  over  for  under  is  not  yet  entirely  dis- 
continued. A  communication,  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Boston  Traveller,"  in  April,  1857,  thus  begins  :  "A 
statement  purporting  to  have  been  made  over  my  sig- 
nature."—  See  UwDEK. 

6'vpR,  ad.     1.  So  as  to  be  above  the  top. 

ure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  togc 
X; 

2.  From,  one  to  another  ;  from,  hand  to  hand. 

This  golden  cluster  the  herald  delivpreth  to  the  Tirsan, 
who  delivereth  it  over  to  that  son  that  he  had  chosen.  Bacon. 

3.  From  side  to  side  ;  across  ;  athwart. 

A  circular  rim,  above  a  foot  over.  Grew. 

4.  More  than  the  quantity  assigned ;  into  the 
bargain ;  besides. 

The  ordinary  soldiers,  having  all  their  pay,  and  a  month's 
pay  over,  were  sent  into  their  countries.  Hayward. 

5.  From  a  country  beyond  the  sea. 

It  hath  a  white  berry,  but  ia  not  brought  over  with  the 
coral.  Bacon. 

6.  On  the  surface.  "  Red  all  over.,  like  an 
hairy  garment."  Gen.  xxv,  25. 

7.  Throughout;  from  beginning  to  end;  com- 
pletely. "  Have  you  read  over  the  letters  ? "  Shah. 

Lict  them  argue  over  all  the  topics  of  divine  goodness  and 
human  weakness,  yet  how  trifling  must  be  their  pleal  South. 

All  over,  above  or  upon  in  every  place. —  Over  and 
above,  besides ;  beyond  what  was  first  supposed  or 
immediately  intended.  —  Over  again,  once  more.  "  Do- 
ing that  over  again  which  hath  been  done  already." 
Mterbury.  —  Over  against,  opposite.  "Over  against 
this  church  stands  a  large  hospital."  Addisnn.—Over 
and  over,  with  repetition  ;  repeatedly.  "  Make  them 
do  it  over  and  over.'*'  Locke. 

a^  '■'■To  give  over  is  probably  elliptical,  implying 
a  giving  up  of  something,  as  attempts  or  hopes,  &c., 
or  of  a  person  to  that  which  seems  inevitable."  Smart. 

Sf^  Over  is  much  used  in  composition,  and  with 
various  meanings  ;  but  more  commonly  with  the  sig- 
nification of  too,  too  much,  more  than  enough,  excess, 
abundance. 

O'V^R,  a.     1.  Past  or  beyond  ;  discontinued. 


Good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and 
running  over.  LvJce  vi.  38. 


O-VgR-A^'l-TATE,  v.  a. 
controvert   too   much. 


OVER-BOLD 

Meditate  upon  the  effects  of  anger:  and  the  beat  time  to 
do  this  is  to  look  back  upon  anger  when  the  tit  is  over.  Jiacon. 

2.  t  Upper.     "  Her  over  lip."  Chauce?: 

O'VJglR,  V.  a.  To  get  over.  [North  of  Eng.]  Pegge, 

O-VgR-A-BOUND',  V.  n.  To  abound  more  than 
enough;  to  be  more  than  sufficient;  to  be  in 
excess  ;  to  superabound.  Phillips. 

6-V.5R-ACT',  V.  u.     To  act  more  than  enough. 

He  overacted  his  part;  his  passions,  when  once  let  loose, 
were  too  impetuous  to  be  managed.  Alterbury. 

0-V^R-ACT',  V.  n.   To  act  more  than  is  requisite. 

You  overact  when  you  should  underdo.  B.  Jomion. 

0-VJpR-AF-FECT',  v.  a.  To  love  too  much.  Hall 

To  agitate,  discuss,  or 

'  A   business   so  over- 

Bp.  Hall 

6'V^R-ALL§,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  loose  trousers 
covering  another  pair.  Smart, 

0-V]g:R-AN:jf:-I']g-TY,  n.  Excessive  z.n-&.\ety.Roget. 

O-VgR-ANX'IOyS  (-angk'shus),  o.  Too  anxious; 
excessively  solicitous.  Maunder. 

0-V?R-ANX'royS-LY,  ad.  In  a  too  anxious 
manner  ;  with  excessive  solicitude.  Ash. 

O-V^R-ARCH',  V.  a.     To  cover  as  with  an  arch. 
A  pillared  shade 
High  overorcAec/,  and  echoing  walks  between.      MUton. 

0-VJpR-AWE',  V.  a.  [i.  overawed  ;  pp.  over- 
awing, OVERAWED.]  To  keep  in  awe ;  to  in- 
timidate ;  to  subdue  by  fear. 

An  effeminate  prince. 
Whom  like  a  schoolboy  you  may  overawe.  Skak. 

0~VER— AW'FUL,  a.  Alarming  with  excess  of 
reverence.     "  Over-awful  esteem.'*  MiUon. 

O-V^IR-BAL'ANCE,  v.  a.  To  weigh  down;  to 
overpower  by  weight ;  to  preponderate. 

Deeds  always  over-balance.,  and  downright  practice  speaka 
more  plainly  than  the  fairest  profession.  South. 

O'V^R— bAl-ANCE,  n.  An  excess ;  more  than  an 
equivalent ;  preponderant  weight ;  overpoise. 

Were  it  [the  judicial  power]  joined  with  the  executive,  this 
union  mignt  soon  be  an  over-balance  for  the  legislature. 

Bla^kstone. 

6'V]gR-BAR-R5N,  a.     Too  barren;  too  sterile. 

t  0-V]pR-BAT'TLE,  a.  [See  Battle.]  Too  fruit- 
ful ;  exuberant.  Hooker. 

O-VIJR-BEAr'  (-bir'),  v.  a.  \i.  OVERBORE ;  pp. 
OVERBEARING,  OVERBORNE.]  To  bear  down  by 
power,  severity,  or  pride  ;  to  repress  ;  to  over- 
power ;  to  subdue  ;  to  prostrate ;  to  overthrow. 

Young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head. 
Overbears  your  officers. 


Shak. 

1.  Bearing  down ;  over- 


0-V:gR-BEAR'lNG,p.  a. 

powering;  oppressive;  prostrating.  "  [An]  over- 
beai'ing  multitude  of  documents."  Watts. 

2.  Imperious  ;  lordly;  domineering;  as,  "An 
overbearing  disposition  or  manner." 

0-V.5'I^-J5^ND',  V.  a.  [i.  OVERRENT  ;  pp.  OVER- 
BENDING,  OVERRENT.]  To  bend  too  much,  or 
too  intensely.  Donne. 

O-VjgR-BID',  V.  a.  [i.  OVERBADE  ;  pp.  OVERBID- 
DING, OVERBID.]  To  offer  too  much  for ;  to  of- 
fer or  propose  to  give  more  than  the  value  or  fair 
price  of ;  to  bid  more  than  another,  or  more 
than  has  already  been  offered  for.     Beau.  «Sf  Fl. 

6-V5;R-BL6w',  v.  a,  [i.  overblew;  pp.  over- 
blowing, OVERBLOWN.] 

1.  To  blow  or  drive  away. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 

Until  the  blustering  storm  is  o\-erblovm.  Spenser. 

2.  To  cause  to  blow  excessively. 

If,  when  I  was  new-blossomed,  I  did  fear 

Myseii'  unworthy  of  Miranda's  sprine. 

Thus  overblown  and  seeded,  I  am  rather 

Fit  to  adorn  his  chimney  than  his  bed.  Beau,  flf  FL 

O-V^R-BLOW,  V.  n.  {Naut.)  To  blow  so  hard 
that  the  ship  can  bear  no  top-sails;  — used  of 
the  wind.  ^<^r.  Diet. 

O'VER-BOARD,  ad.  [over  and  board.  —  See 
Board.]     Off  the  ship  ;  out  of  the  ship. 

The  ship  sprung  aleak,  and  obliged  us  to  throw  the  euna 
overboard:  ^^^-  ^ict. 

O-V^R-BOIL',  V.  a.    To  boil  too  much.       Harte. 
Too  bold  ;   impudent ;   bare- 


0-V?R~BOLD . 

faced;  brazen-faced. 


Ash. 


MIEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  R(>LE,  — g,  q,  9,  |,  soft;   £,  Q,  £,  |,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   ^.  as  gz.  — THIS, 


tbis. 


OVEE-BOLDLY 
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O-V^R-BOLD'LY,  ad.     Too  boldly.  S!iak. 

O-VfR-BOENE',  p.  tiomoverbear.  See  Overbear. 
O'V^R-BOUN'Tip-OUS.u.  Too  bounteous.  M'KOB. 
O-VJ^R-BEEED',  v.  u.  To  breed  to  excess.  Clarke. 

O-V^R-BRIM',)).  II,.  To  flow  over  the  brim  or  edge. 

Till  tlie  cup  of  rage  overbrim.  Coleridge. 

0-V1^R-BR6W,  v.  a.     To  hang  over ;  to  impend. 

strange  Bhades  o'erbj'Oiy  the  valleys  deep.  Collins. 

0-VJgR-BUILD',  V.  a.      To  have   something  built 
over.    ' 

Terribly  arehed  and  aquiline  his  nose, 
And  overbuilt  with  moat  impending  brows.      Cowper. 
Disparted  Chaos  overbuilt  exclaimed.  Milton. 

0-V5R-BUILT',  i.  &  p.  from  overbuild. 

t  O-VfR-BULK',  V.  a.    To  oppress  by  bulk.  Skak. 

O-V^R-BIJR'DBN  (-dn),  V.  a.     To  load  with  too 
great  weight ;  to  overload.  Sir  T.  More. 

O-VfR-BiJE'DEN-SOME,  «..     Too  burdensome. 

0-V¥E-BU§'Y  (-biz'e),  a.     Too  busy.  Smart. 

O-V^E-BUY'  (-bl'),  V.  a.     To  buy  at  too  great  a 
price  ;  to  give  too  much  for.  Bp.  Hall. 

O-V^IE-CAME',  i.  from  OTOreome.  See  Overcome. 

O- VpE— cAn'O-PY,  v.  a.  To  cover  as  with  a  canopy. 

A  bank  .  .  . 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine.  ShaJc. 

6' V^E— C  Are,  ^.Excessive  care ;  anxiety.  Dry  den. 

O-VjpE-CAEE'FUL,  a.   Careful  to  excess.  Smart. 

O-V^E-CAE'EY,  V.  a.     To  carry  or  hurry  too  far; 
to  carry  beyond  moderate  bounds.        Hayivard. 

O-V^E-OAEVE',  V.  u,.     To  cut  across.      Chaucer. 

O-V^E-cAST',  V.  a.     [i.   overcast  ;  pp.    over- 
casting, OVERCAST.] 

1.  To  cloud  ;  to  darken  ;  to  cover  with  gloom. 

The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers.         Addisotl. 

2.  To  cast  or  compute  at  too  high  a  rate. 
The  king . . .  did  much  overcast  his  fortunes.  Bacon. 

3.  To  sew  over,  as  the  rough  edge  of  a  piece 
,  of  cloth.  Johnson. 

O'V^R-cAST,  a.     Clouded  ;  obscured.   Maunder. 

O-V^E-CATCH',  v.  u..     To  overtake.  Spenser. 

O-VfE-CAU'TIOUS   (-shiis),  a.     Cautious  to  ex- 
cess or  more  than  is  needful.  Smart. 

O'VjER— CHAN(?E,  n.     Excessive  change  or  muta- 
bility ;  fickleness ;  inconstancy.         Beau.  §  Fl. 

O-V^E-CHAR^E',  V.  a.     \i.   overcharged  ;  pp. 

OVERCHARGING,  OVBRCHAKGBD.] 

1.  To  charge   or  load  too  much ;  to  burden ; 
to  surcharge.     "  Guns  o'ercharged."     Denham. 

Our  language  is  overcharged  with  consonants.        Pope. 
An  agreeable  story,  sufficient  to  employ  the  memory  with- 
out overcharging  it.  Addison. 

2.  To  exaggerate;  as,  "To  overcharge  a  de- 
scription." 

3.  To  put  too  great  a  debt  upon  ;  to  rate  too 
high. 

O^ercJiarging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines.        Shak. 

O'VJpR-CHAE^E,  n.     Too  great  a  charge  ;  an  ex- 
cessive charge.  Gascoigne. 

0-V?E-CLIMB'  (-klira'),  v.  a.     To  climb  over. 

0-V5E-CL0UD',  V.  a.   To  cover  with  clouds,  or  as 
with  clouds.  Abp.  Laud. 

O-VigE-CLOY',  V.  a.  To  fill  beyond  satiety.  Shak. 

0'V^:E-C6AT,  ».     An  outside  coat ;  a  great-coat. 

O'V^R-COLD,  a.     1.  Too  cold  or  chilling. 

2.  Too  frigid  or  unimpassioned.     "  An  over- 
cold  praise."  Hall. 

O'VJ^R-COLD,  n.  Excessive  heat  or  cold.  Bacon. 

0-V?R-c6l'0E,  v.  a.   To  color  too  much.  Roget. 

O-vpR-COME'  (-kiSm'),  v.  a.    '[j.  overcame;  pp. 

OVERCOMING,  OVERCOME.] 

1.  To  subdue ;  to  conquer  ;  to  vanquish. 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii.  Shah. 

Courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 
And,  what  is  else,  not  to  be  overcome.  MiUon. 

2.  To  rise  above ;  to  surmount. 

Little  misfortunes  that  happened  to  them,  which  of  them- 
selves they  could  never  be  able  to  overeovie.  Law, 

3.  To  overflow;  to  surcharge. 


The  unfallowed  glebe 
Yearly  overcomes  the  granaries  with  stores.      Fhillips, 

4.  To  come  over  or  upon ;  to  invade  suddenly. 
Can  sueli  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
"Without  our  special  wonder?  SJiak. 

Syu.  —  See  Conquer. 

0-V^E-c6mE'  (-kum'),  V.  n.     To  gain  the  supe- 
riority ;  to  prevail.  Mom.  iii.  4. 

O-VJE-COM'^R  (-kiim'er),  n.  One  who  overcomes. 

O-VJpE-COM'ING,  II.    Act  of  one  who  overcomes ; 
conquest.  Bp.  Hall. 

O-VSE-COM'JNG-LY,   ad.     In  the   manner  of   a 
conqueror ;  with  superiority.  More. 

O-V^E-CON'FJ-DENCE,  «.  Too  great  confidence  ; 
excessive  confidence.  Ash. 

0-V¥E-C6n'FI-DENT,  u..     Too  confident ;    pre- 
sumptuous; rash.  Ash. 


0-V5R-C6ST'LY,  a.     Too  costly. 


Pryn?ie. 


O-V^E-COUNT',  V.  a.  To  rate  or  count  too  high ; 
to  reckon  above  the  true  value.  Shak. 

0-V5R-c6v'^E,  V.  u,.  To  cover  completely.  Shak;. 

O-VfR-CEED'U-LOUS,  a.  Credulous  to  excess  ; 
too  ready  to  believe.  MiUon. 

O-VipE-CEOW',  v.  a.  To  crow  over  as  in  tri- 
umph ;  to  boast  over.  Spens&r. 

O'V^R-dAee,  v.  a.   To  dare  excessively.  Warner. 

0'V:eE-DAE-ING,  li.    Too  daring.  Shak. 

O-V^E-DAEK',  ad.     Till  after  dark,     [r.] 

Whitefield  would  wander  through  Christ-Church  mead- 
ows over-dark.  N.  Brit,  Jiev. 

Q-VIJIR-DAtb',  V.  a.  To  date  beyond  the  proper 
period.    "  His  overdated  minority."         Milton. 

0-VEE-DEL'I-CATE,  a.  Delicate  to  excess ; 
dainty ;  squeamish  ;  nice.  Bp.  Hall. 

1 0-VEE-DlGHT'  (-dit'),  p.  a.  Covered  over. 
"With  darkness  overdight,"  Spe?iser, 

O-V^E-DIL'J-^ENT,  a.  Excessively  diligent; 
pragmatical.  Ash. 

O-VfR-Dd',  V.  t(.       [i.  OVERDID  ;  pp.  OVERDOING, 

OVERDONE.]     To  do  more  than  enough. 

Any  thing  so  ovprdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing, 
whose  end  ...  is  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  Shak. 

O-V^R-DO',  V.  n.     To  do  too  much. 

Nature  .  .  .  much  oftener  overdoes  than  underdoes;  you 
shall  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks  for  one  that  has  none. 

Grew, 

0-V{;E-D0SE',  v.  a.     To  dose  excessively.      Ash. 
O'V^E-DOSE,  n.    An  excessive  dose.         (Vright. 

O-V^R-DEAW',  V.  a.  [i.  OVERDREW  ;  pp.  OVER- 
DRAWING, OVERDRAWN.] 

1.  To  draw  for  beyond  the  amount  that  is  due, 
or  that  stands  to  one's  credit  in  a  banker's  or 
merchant's  account.  Simmonds. 

2.  To  represeut  too  strongly.  Qu.  Rev. 

0-VipE-DEAw'JNG,  ».  The  act  of  drawing  be- 
yond one's  credit. 

O-V^E-DRESS',  V.  a.    To  dress  too  much.   Pope. 

O-V^E-DeINK',  v.  n.     To  drink  too  much.   Todd. 

0-V5R-DRiVE',  V.  a.  To  drive  too  hard,  or  be- 
yond strength.  Gen.  xxxiii.  13. 

O-V^R-DRoWn',  v.  a.  To  droivn  or  drench  ex- 
cessively.    "  Her  overdrowned  eyes."     Browne. 

O-VjpE-DEY',  V.  u.     To  dry  too  much.        Burton. 

O-V^IE-DUB',  a.  Past  the  time  of  payment ;  be- 
yond the  date  or  assigned  limit,  as  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  a  note.  Simmonds. 

0-VEE-DYE',  V.  a.    To  dye  too  much.  Shak. 

O-V^E-EA'GJR  (-e'ger),  a.  Too  eager  ;  too  ve- 
hement in  desire;  excessively  ardent.  Goodman. 

O-V^R-EA'e^R-LY,  ad.  "With  too  much  eager- 
ness ;  too  vehemently.  Mitton. 

O-V^R-EAE'N^ST,  a.  Excessively  earnest.  Shak. 

0-V5E-EAT',  V.  li,.    To  eat  too  much.  Ash. 

O-VER-EE'E-GANT,  a.  Excessively  elegant  ; 
too  elegant ;  finical.  Clarke. 

0-VEE-£mP'TY  (-6in't?),  v.  a.  To  make  too 
empty ;  to  exiiaust.     [r.]  Carew. 


OVEKr-FREIGHT 

O-VfE-fiS'Tj-MATE,  re.  Too  high  an  estimate-, 
overvaluation.  Norton. 

O-V^E-ES'TJ-MATE,  v.  a.  To  estimate  too  high  ; 
to  overvalue.  Scott. 

O-V^R-^K-CiT'^D,  u..    Excited  too  much. 

0-V¥E-]pX-CiTE'MSNT,».  Excessive  excitement. 

0-VER-EX'aUl§-ITE,  a.  Too  exquisite;  too 
nice,  careful,  or  anxious. 

Peace,  brother;  be  not  over-exquisite 

To  east  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.  Milton. 

O-V^R-EYE'  (a-ver-i'),  ».  a.     1.  To  superintend; 

to  oversee.  Trag.  of  Soliman  and  Perseda,  1599. 

2.  To  observe  ;  to  remark.  Shak. 

0'V(;R-fAlL,  n.     1.  A  cataract.  Raleigh. 

2.  (^Naut.)  A  shoal  or  bank  lying  near  the 

surface  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  endanger  the  safety 

of  ships  that  approach  it.  Mar.  Diet. 

O-V^E^FAR',  ad.     Too  far.  Shak. 

O-V^E-FA-TiGUE',  v.  a.     To  fatigue  too  much. 

0-veE-FA-TlGUE',«.  Excessive  fatigue.  CTarfe. 

0-veE-FEED',  V.  a.  &  re.    To  feed  too  much. 

0-V:eR-FIEECE',  a.    Too  fierce.       Vn.  Authors. 

6-\^R-Fll^V ,  V.  a.  To  fill  too  fuU;  to  surcharge. 

O-VJgE-FLOAT',  V.  a.  To  cover  with  water,  or 
as  with  water  ;  to  overflow. 

The  town  is  filled  with  slaughter,  and  o'erjloats 

With  a  red  deluge  their  increasing  moats.  Dryden, 

O-VEE-FLOUE'JSH,  v.  a.  To  flourish  or  adorn 
superficially.  Sliak. 

0-VEE-PLOW'    (-flo'),  V.  n.     [i.   overflowed  ; 

pp.  OVERFLOWING,  OVERFLOWED.] 

1.  To  be  more  than  full ;  to  flow  over  the 
brim  or  margin. 

Ere  yet  with  blood  our  ditches  overflow.  Dryden. 

2.  To  exuberate  ;  to  abound.  Rogers. 

0-V5R-FL0W',  V.  a.  1.  To  fiU  beyond  the  brim 
or  margin  ;  to  inundate  ;  to  deluge  ;  to  flood  ; 
to  submerge  ;  to  drown. 

New  milk,  that  all  the  winter  never  fails, 

And,  all  the  summer,  overflows  the  pails.         Dryden. 

2.  To  overrun ;  to  overspread. 

Clanius  overflowed  the  unhappy  coast.  Dryden. 

Syn. —  To  overflow  bespeaks  abundance  ;  to  inun- 
date,, still  greater  abundance ;  to  deluge,,  overwhelm- 
ing abundance  with  impetuosity.  The  river  overjiowcd 
its  banks,  inundated  the  plains,  and  even  deluged 
much  of  the  country. 

O'VEE-FLOW,  re.  1.  Inundation.  "After  every 
overjhw  of  the  Nile."  Arbuthnct. 

2.  Exuberance  ;  superabundance.  "  An  over- 
flow of  gratitude."  Broome. 

O-VEE-FLOW'JNG,  n.  Exuberance  ;  copiousness. 
"  The  overflowings  of  their  fancy."       Denham. 

0-VEE-FLOW'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Inundating. 

2.  Exuberant ;  abundant ;  copious  ;  plenti- 
ful.     "  An  0TO»;;?bwjre(7  plenty."  Rogers. 

O-VEE-FLOW'ING-LY,  ad.   Exuberantly.    Boyle. 

0-veE-FLOWN',  p.  from  overfly.    See  Overfly. 

6-VpE-FLUSH',  V.  a.     To  flush  too  high.    Smart. 

0-VeE-PLUT'T5E,  0.  a.   To  flutter  over.  Donne. 

O-VEE-FLY',  V.  a.  [i.  OVERFLEW ;  pp.  overfly- 
ing, OVERFLOWN.]    To  fly  over. 

A  sailing  kite 
Can  scarce  overfly  them  in  a  day  and  night.        Dryden. 

O-VEE-FOND',  u..     Too  fond ;  doting.       Milton. 

0-VER-FOND'LY,  ad.    "With  too  much  fondness. 

O-VfR— FORCE',  re.    Excessive  force.     Dryden. 

0-VER-FOR'WAED,  a.  Forward  to  excess  ;  pert ; 
officious.  Strong. 

6-VEE-FOR'WAED-NESS,  re.  Too  great  forward- 
ness ;  pertness  ;  officiousness.  Hale. 

O-VER-FREE',  a.     Too  free  ;  too  familiar.    Ash. 

O-VEE-FREE'LY,  ad.     Too  freely.  Boyle. 

0-VEE-PEEIGHT'  (-frat'),  v.  a.  [J.  OVERFREIGHT- 
ED ;  pp.    OVERFREIGHTING,  OVERFREIGHTED, 

t  ovERFRAUGHT.]  To  freight  or  load  too  heavi- 
ly. "A  boat  overfreighted  with  people."  Careio. 
Grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o^er,fravghX  heart,  and  bids  it  break.      Shak. 
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OVER-FREQUENT 

O-V^R-FRE'aU^NT.o..  Too  frequent.  Beau.SjFl. 
O-VgR-FRIEZE',   V.   a.     To   cover  over  with  a 

frieze.  Hall. 

0-veR-FR(JIT'Fl>L  (-frut'ful),  it.    Too  fruitful ; 

too  luxuriant ;  rank.  Dry  den. 

6'VpR-FULL,  M.  Too  full ;  surfeited.  Clarke. 
t  O-V^R-eiST',  V.  a.    To  overtake.  Sidney. 

O-V^R-eiLD',  V.  a.  To  gild  over ;  to  varnish.  More. 
O-V^R-eiRD',  t>.  a.  To  bind  too  closely.  Milton. 
6'V^R-GLAD',  a.  Too  glad  ;  very  glad.  Gower. 
0-veR-GLANOE',  V.  a.   To  glance  or  look  hastily 

over.  "  I  have  overglanced  the  articles."    Shak. 

O-V^R-GLIDE',  V.  a.    To  glide  over.  Wyatt. 

O-VgR-GO',  V.  a.  \i.  oveewent;  pp.  overgo- 
ing,  OVEKGONB.] 

1.  To  surpass  ;  to  excel ;  to  exceed.     Daniel. 

2.  To  go  over  or  cover,     [r.]  Chapman. 

O-V^R-GdNE',  p.  from,  overgo.  Surpassed,  t  Op- 
pressed ;  weighed  down ;  gjibdued.  Shak. 

O-VgR-GOR^E',  V.  a.  To  gorge  too  much  ;  to  glut 
even  to  loathing.  Cowper. 

O-V^R— GRACE',  V.  a.  To  grace  too  much;  to 
decorate  excessively.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

t  O-V^R-GRAssED'  (-grist'),  a.  Having  too  much 
grass  ;  overgrown  with  grass.  Spenser. 

O-V^R-GREAT'  (-grat'),  a.  Too  great.  "  An 
over-great  shyness  of  difficulties."  Locke. 

O-VfR— GREAT'N^SS,  n.    Excessive  greatness. 

O-vpK^GREED'y,  a.    Greedy  to  excess.    Milton. 

t  0-V(;r-GREEN',  v.  a.    To  color  favorably. 

For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill. 

So  you  o^ergreen  my  bad,  my  good  allow?  Shdk. 

O-VjpR-GROSS',  u,.    Excessively  gross.       Bacon. 

O-vpR-GRO  W,  V.  a.  [i.  OVERGREW ;  pp.  over- 
growing, OVERGROWN.] 

1.  To  grow  beyond ;  to  rise  above.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  cover  with  growth ;  to  overspread. 

Roof,  and  floor,  and  wallfl  were  all  of  gold. 
But  ov^grown  with  dust  and  old  decay. 

O-vpR-GROW,  V.  n.  To  grow  beyond  the  nat- 
ural size  ;  to  grow  too  large. 

Him  for  a  happy  man  I  own 

Whose  fortune  is  not  overgroym.  SUfift. 

O'V^R-GROWN,  p.  a.  1.  Grown  too  large  ;  grown 
over.     "  A  huge,  overgrown  ox."     U Estrange. 
2.  {Naut.)  Applied  to  the  sea  when  the  bil- 
lows are  unusually  rough.  Mar.  Diet. 

O'VfR-GROWTH,  n.  Exuberant  growth ;  ex- 
cessive increase.  Milton. 

fl-V?R-HALE'  (-hlwl'),  V.  a.     See  OVERHAUL. 

f  O'V^R-HAnd,  «.  Superiority;  the  upper-hand. 
"  A  great  overhand  on  me.''  Sir  T.  More. 

O-V^R-HAN'DLE,  V.  a.  To  handle  or  treat  too 
much ;  to  discourse  of  too  much. 

Nay,  then  quotli  Adon.  you  will  fall  again 

Into  your  idle  over-hatialcd  theme.  Shak. 

C-V^R-hANG',  v.  a.  [i.  OVERHUNG ;  pp.  over- 
hanging, OVERHUNG.]  To  jut  Over ;  to  im- 
pend over ;  to  be  suspended  above.  Shak. 

0-V?R-hAng',  v.  n.  To  hang  or  jut  over.  Milton. 

0-V5R-HANG'ING,  p.  a.  Inclining  from  the  per- 
pendicular; jutting  or  projecting  over. 

O-VJgR-HAP'PY,   u.     Too  happy;    enjoying  too 

much  happiness.  Cotton. 

O-VJR-HARD',  a.    Excessively  hard.  Ash. 

6-V5R-HARD'EN  (-dn),  V.  a.  To  make  too  hard ; 
to  harden  too  much. 


O-VjpR-HAR'Dy,  a.  Too  hardy  ;  excessively  firm, 
bold,  daring,  or  confident.  Gascoigne. 

O'V^R-HAste,  n.    Too  much  haste.         Bacon. 

0-V?R-HAs'TJ-LY,  ad.     In  too  great  a  hurry. 

6-V?R-HAS'Tl-NESS,  n.    Too  much  haste  ;  pre- 
cipitancy; over-haste.  Reresby. 

0-V5R-HAS'TY,  a.    Too  quick ;  too  hasty ;  pre- 
cipitate ;  rasli.  Hammond. 

O-V^R-HAUL',  V.  a.     1.  (Nawt.)  To   gain   upon 
rapidly ;  to  overtake. 

We  are  overhauling  that  ship  very  fiist.  Mar.  Diet. 
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2.  To  examine,  as  a  vessel,  person,  or  thing. 
"  He  overhauled  my  account."  Johtison. 

3.  t  To  draw  or  spread  over.  Spenser. 
To  overliaul  a  tackle,  (J^aut.)  to  let  go  the  fall  and 

pull  on  the  leading  parts,  so  as  to  separate  the  blocks. 
—  To  overliaul  a  rope,  to  pull  a  part  through  a  block, 
»o  as  to  make  slack. 

O-V^IR-HEAD',  ad.  Above  the  head ;  in  the  ze- 
nith or  the  ceiling ;  above  ;  aloft. 

0-V;f  R-HEAR',  V.  a.  \i.  overheard  ;  pp.  over- 
hearing, OVERHEARD.]  To  hear  privately  or 
by  chance,  —  particularly  what  was  not  meant 
to  be  heard. 

The  witness,  overhearing  the  word  "pillory"  repeated, 
slunk  away  privately.  Adilijfou. 

O-V^IR-HBAT',  t.  a.  To  heat  too  much.  Addison. 

0-V?R-HEAV'Y,  a.     Too  heavy.       Sir  T.  More. 

t  O-V^E-HELE',  V.  a.   To  cover  over.   B.  Jonson. 

t  O-V^R-HEND',  V.  a.     To  overtake.         Spenser. 

O-VJPR-HIGH'  (-hi'),  a.  Too  high ;  to  too  great 
an  altitude.     "  Looking  over-high."      Drayton. 

O-V^R-HIGH'LY  (-hi'-),  ad.  Too  much  ;  too 
greatly.    "  Over-highly  commended."    Raleigh. 

t  0-V^;r-HIP',  v.  a.    To  jump  over.  Fryth. 

O-V^R-HON'pST-LY  (-on'est-Io),  ad.  With  fas- 
tidious honesty.  Dryden. 

O-VJPR-H0NG',  a.     Hung  or  covered  over. 

O-VfR-IN'FLU-fNOE,  V.  a.  To  influence  too 
much.  Life  of  Sprat. 

O-VpR— JN-FORM',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  dimension  ; 
to  fill  too  full. 

The  wit  so  exuberant  that  it  over-informa  its  tenement. 

JohTiaon. 

0-VpR— IS'SUE  (-ish'shu),  n.  An  excessive  issue, 
as  of  bank-notes.  D.  Webster. 

O-VgR— JEAL'OUS,  a.     Jealous  to  excess.    Shak. 

0-V?R-JOY',  V.  a.  1.  To  rejoice  unduly ;  to 
please  beyond  measure  ;  to  delight  too  much. 

He  that  puts  his  confidenec  in  God  only  is  neither  over- 
joyed in  any  great  good  things  of  this  life,  nor  sorrowful  for  a 
little  thing.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  rejoice  or  please  greatly. 

The  bishop  [was]  partly  astonished  and  partly  overjoyed 
with  these  speeches.  Hayward. 

O'V^R-JOY,  n.    Excessive  joy  ;  transport.  Shak. 

0-V5R-J0YED'  (-joid'),  p.  a.  Filled  with  joy  or 
transport ;  exceedingly  glad. 

O-V^R-JUMF',  V.  a.     To  jump  over.  Roget. 

O-V^R-JUST',  a.     Scrupulously  just.         Milton. 

6-V]pR— KIND',  a.  Too  kind ;  unnecessarily  or 
excessively  kind.  Shak. 

d-V^R-KIND'NESS,  n.  Excessive  kindness.SAaA. 

0-V5R-KNOW'5NG  (-no'-),  a.  Too  knowing  or 
cunning.  "  The  understanding  over-knowing, 
misknowing,  dissembling."  Bp.  Hall. 

0-V?R-LA'BOR,  V.  a.  \i.  O'i'EKLABORED  ;  pp. 
overlaboring,    OVERLABORED.] 

1.  To  harass  with  toil.  Dryden. 

2.  To  execute  with  too  much  care.     Johnson. 

O-V^R-LADE',  V.  a.  \i.  OVERLADED  ;  pp.  OVER- 
LADING,  OVERLADEN.]  To  lade  too  much;  to 
overburden  ;  to  overload.  Suckling. 

0'V5R-LAND,  a.  Performed  or  carried  on  by 
land,  not  by  sea.  Ed.  Rev. 

0'VER-LAND-(;r,  n.  One  who  travels  over  re- 
gions or  lands.  Tait. 

O-V^R-lAp',  v.  a.    To  lap  or  fold  over. 

The  upper  bill  of  the  parrot  overlaps  the  lower.        Foley. 

6-V5R-lAp'PING,  n.  The  act  of  lapping  or  fold- 
ing over,  or  the  part  which  overlaps. 

This  hook  and  overlapping  of  the  bill  could  not  be  spared, 
for  it  forms  the  very  instrument  by  which  the  bird  climbs. 

Foley. 

O-VpR-LAE^fE',  a.  Too  large  ;  too  great.  Collier. 

O-VfE-LARgtE'N^SS,  «.    The  quality  of  being 

too  large.  Cheyne. 

t  0-V?R-lAsh',  v.  n.  To  proceed  to  extremes  ; 
to  exaggerate.  Barrow. 

t  0-V?R-LASH'ING,  n.     Excess. 

Before  whose  bar  we  shall  once  give  an  account  of  all  our 
overlashingB.  Bp.  Hall. 
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t  O-V^R-LAsH'ING-LY,  ad.  With  exaggeration  ; 
extravagantly.  Brerewood. 

0-V?R-LATE',  a.     Delayed  too  long  ;   too  late. 

Such  an  act  us  can  acurce  be  expiated  with  ftoodfi  of  over- 
latest  tears.  Up.  HaU. 

O-V^R-LAY'  (-la'),  r.  a.  \i.  overlaid  ;  j^p-  OVER- 

LAYIXG,  OVEliLAID.] 

1.  To  reacli  from  one  to  the  other  side  of;  to 
span ;  to  cover. 

And  overlay 
With  tliie  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyss.         Milton. 

2.  To  cover  the  surface  of.    "  Cedar,  overlaid 
■with  gold."  Milton. 

3.  To  hide  or  obscure  by  covering.  "  A  cloud 
his  beams  doth  overlay."  Spenser. 

4.  To  oppress  by  something  incumbent ;  to 
smother  by  too  close  covering. 

And  this  woman's  child  died  in  the  night,  because  she 

overlaid  it.  1  Kings  iii.  19. 

The  new-bom  babes  by  nursee  overlaid.  Dryden. 

5.  To  crush;  to  overwhelm;  to  overpower. 

The  strong  Emetrius  came  in  Arcite's  aid, 

And  Palamon  with  odds  was  overlaid.  Dryden. 

In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than  those  who  trust 

to  the  fund  of  tlieir  own  reason,  advanced,  but  not  overlaid, 

by  their  commerce  with  books.  Swift. 

O-V^R-LAY'^R,  n.  He  "who,  or  that  which,  over- 
lays. 

6-V^R-LAY'JNG,  n.   A  covering.  Ex.  xxxviii.  17. 

6-V?R-LEAP',  V.  a.  To  leap  over  ;  to  pass  over, 
as  by  a  leap  or  jump. 

And,  in  contempt. 
At  one  slight  bound  high  overleaped  all  bound.  Milton. 

6-V?R-LEARN':5D-NESS,  n.    Too  much  learning 

or  knowledge.  CTiapman. 

O ' Vj^R-LE ATH-?R,  n.     Upper-leather.         Shak. 

O-V^R-LEAVEN  (-16v'vn),  v.  a.    1.  To  swell  out 

too  much,  as  if  with  leaven.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  mix  too  much  with  ;  to  corrupt.    Shak. 

O-V^R-LIB'gR-AL,   a.     Too    liberal;  too   free; 

abundant  to  excess.  Wright. 

O-VER-LIB'jpR-AL-LY,  ad.  With  too  much  lib- 
erality ;  too  freely.    '  Milton. 

O-V^R-LICK',  V.  a.  To  rub  or  pass  the  ton^e 
over  ;  to  lick  over.  Turbermlle. 

O-V^R-LIE',  V.  a.  \i.  overlay  \  pp.  overlying, 
OVERLAIN.]     To  lie  upon  or  over.         Phillips. 

O-V^R-LIGHT'  (-lit'),n.  Too  strong  light.^acon. 

O-V^R-LIgHT',  a.  Too  trifling.  " 'Eybt  over-ligJ.t 
and  merry."  Ascham. 

t  0'V5R-LI-NESS,  n.     Carelessness.        Bp.  HaU- 

O-VeR-LINKED'  (-lingkt'),  "■-  Fastened  by  links 
one  over  the  other.  Hakluyt. 

O-V^R-LIVE',  V.  a.  To  survive  ;  to  outlive.  Sidney. 

O-V^R-LIVE',  V.  n.    To  live  too  long.        Milton. 

6-V]5R-LIV']g:R,  n.  One  who  overlives  another  ; 
a  survivor.  Bacon. 

O-V^R-LOAD',  V.  a.  \i.  overloaded;  pp.  over- 
loading, overloaded.]  To  load  with  too 
much;  to  burden;  to  overlade.~  Toung. 

O-V^R-LOg'I-CAL,  «.     Too  logical.  MiUon. 

O-V^R-LONG',  a.     Too  long.  Boyle. 

O-V^IR-LOOK'  (-lAk')»  ^"-  «•  \i-  overlooked  \pp. 
overlooking,  overlooked.] 

1.  To  view  from  a  higher  place. 

OIF  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York  gates, 

So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York.  S7ia&. 

2.  To   be  on  more   elevated    ground    than. 
"  The  pile  overlooked  the  town,"  Dryden. 

3.  To  see  from  behind,  or  over  the  shoulder 
of,  another. 

I  will  do  it  with  the  same  rcBpect  tn  him  as  if  ho  were  alive 
and  overlooking  my  paper  while  I  write.  Dryden. 

4.  To  look  over  carefully;  to  peruse. 

"Would  I  had  overlooked  the  letter.  Shak. 

5.  To  supervise  ;  to  superintend ;  to  oversee. 

He  was  present  in  person  to  overlook  the  magistrates.  Sjn-nser. 

6.  To  look  beyond  or  by  ;  to  pretend  not  to 
see ;  to  tolerate  ;  to  wink  at ;  to  excuse. 

In  vain  do  we  hope  that  God  will  overlook  such  high  con- 
tradiction of  sinners.  Rogers. 

7.  To  disregard  ;  to  neglect ;  to  omit ;  to  slin;ht. 

They  overlook  truth  in  the  judgments  they  pass  on  adver- 
sity and  prosperity.  Atterbnr]/. 
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8.  f  To  bewitch  or  enchant  by  looking  upon  ; 

—  a  power  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  witches. 

Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlooked  even  in  thy  birth.   Shak. 

O-V^R-LOOK'pR  (-luk'er),  re.  One  who  overlooks  ; 
a  supervisor  ;  a  superintendent.         SimTnonds. 

O'V^R-LOOP,  n.     {Naut.)  Orlop.  Raleigh. 

O-VjpE-LOVE',  i;.  ct.     To  love  too  much. 

By  nature  we  are  as  prone  to  overvalue  as  to  overlove  our- 
selves. South. 

t  0-V^;r-LO W,  u.    Too  low.  Chaucer. 

O-V^R-LUS'OIOyS  (lush'iis),  a.  Too  luscious; 
excessively  sweet.  Bacon. 

0-VeE-LUST'Y,  a.     Too  lusty.  Shak. 

0'V5R-LY,  a.     [A.  S.  oferlice.'] 

1.  t  Careless.  Bp.  Hall. 
2'.  Cursory  ;  superficial.  [ScotticismJ  Karnes. 
3.  Excessive ;  too  much,     [e.]        Coleridge. 

fO'VpR-LY,  ad.    1.  Carelessly  ;  slightly.  Bailey. 

2.  Extremely  ;  very.  C/tambers*  Journal. 

O-VJJR-LY'ING,  p.  a.     Lying  over  or  upon. 

Overlyin/r  rocksj  (Oeal.)  rocks  which  appear  lying 
over,  or  interspersed  among,  the  stratified  rocks  j  in- 
terjected rocks.  Ogilvie. 

0-V]J:R-MAG'NI-FY,  v.  a.  To  magnify  too  much  ; 
to  enlarge  excessively.  Bp.  Hall. 

0-V?R-MAL'A-PERT,  u,.   Too  malapert.  Prynne. 

1 6-V5R-MAN'NeR,  ad.     Excessively.    WicMiffe. 

0-VER-M.iRCH',  V.  a.     To  march  too  far. 

The  prince's  horse  were  overmarchcd.  Baker. 

O-VPR-mAsT'^D,  a.  (Naut.)  Having  masts  too 
lofty,  or  too  bulky;  top-heavy. 

Cloanthus,  better  manned,  pursued  him  fast. 

But  his  overmasted  galley  checked  his  haste.         JDryden, 

0-V5R-MAs'T^R,  V.  a.  To  overpower  ;  to  sub- 
due ;  to  conquer ;  to  master.  Raleigh. 

O-V^R-MAtcH',  v.  a.  To  be  too  powerful  for ; 
to  conquer ;  to  overpower  ;  to  subdue,    Milton. 

0'V?R-MAtCH,  re.  One  having  superior  powers; 
one  who  is  more  than  a  match.  "  Spain  is  no 
overmatch  for  England."  Bacon. 

Matches  and  overmatchtis\  These  terms  are  more  applica- 
ble elsewhere  than  here,  and  fitter  for  other  assembUes  than 
this.  -D.  Webster. 

O-VgR— MEAI'URE  (-mezh'ur),  ".  "•  To  measure 
or  estimate  too  largely.  Bacon. 

0'V5R-M6a§-DRE  (-mezh-iir),  re.  Something 
given  over  the  due  measure  ;  a  surplus.  Milton. 

6-V5R— MEEK',  a.  Too  meek.  Uncertain  Authors. 

6-V{;R-Mf:R')T,  n.     Excessive  meri,t.         Bacon. 

O-V^R— MER'RY,  a.     Excessively  merry.      Shak. 

O-V^IR-MER'RJ-LY,  ad.     Too  merrily.    Chaucer. 

O-VJgR-MIC'KLE,  a.  [A.  S.  ofermicel.']  Over- 
much.    [N.  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

t  O-V^R-MIGHT'  {-mn'),a.  Overmuch.  Wickliffe. 

O-V^R-MIX',  V.  a.     To  mix  too  much.        Creech. 

O-VgR-MOD'lJST,  a.  Too  bashful;  too  diffident. 
*'  Over-modest  suitors."  Hales. 

O-V^R-MOD'^ST-LY,  ad.     Too  modestly. 

O-VpR— MOIST',  a.  Too  moist ;  too  humid.Sacore. 

O-VpR-MOIST'UEE,  n.  Too  great  a  degree  of 
moisture.  Bacon. 

1 6-V5E-MORE',  ad.     Moreover.  Chaucer. 

f  O'V5R-m6r'R0W,  re.  The  day  beyond  or  fol- 
lowing to-morrow.  Bible,  1551. 

fO'V^R-MOST,  (jrf.     Over  the  rest.  Fabyan. 

O-V5R-M0UNT',  V.  a.     To  soar  beyond.       Shak. 

O-V^R-MOCH',  a.  Too  much  ;  more  than  enough. 
"  Neither  did  he  overmuch  labor."  Rahigh. 

0-V¥E-MUCH',  ad.    In  too  great  a  degree. 

Be  not  righteous  overmuch.  Eccles.  vii.  16. 

0-V$R-MUCH',  re.     More  than  enough.      Milton. 
f  0-V5R-MiiCH'NpsS,  re.     Superabundance. 

Superlation  and  overmuchri£.s8  amplifies.  B.  Jonson. 

O-V^R-MUL'TJ-PLY,  V.  a.  To  multiply  or  repeat 
too  often.  Sp-  Hall. 


t  O-VpE-MUL'TI-TUDE,  V.  a.  To  exceed  or  sur- 
pass in  multitude  or  number.  Milton. 

0-V5R-NAME',  V.  a.  To  name  over  in  a  series. 
'*  I  pray  thee  overname  them."  Shak. 

t  0-VlJE-NAME',  V.  a.     To  overtake.        Chaucer. 

O-VifR-NEAT',  a.  Neat  to  an  excessive  degree  ; 
unnecessarily  neat.  Clarke. 

O-VipR-NICE',  a.  Too  nice  ;  nice  to  excess.  Gay. 

O-VfR-NICE'LY,  ad.     Too  nicely.         Congreve. 

t  O-VPR-NIGHT'  (-nit'),  re.  Night  before  bed- 
time. "  I  had  given  you  this  at  overnight." Shak. 

O-V^R-NIGHT',  ad.  Through  the  night :  —  in  the 
evening,  or  in  the  evening  before.     TurbcJ'viUe. 

O-V^E-NIP'PING,  a.    Too  nipping.      HoUnshed. 

0-VJ5E-N5I§E',  v.  a.    To  overpower  by  noise. 

No  mirth  or  music  [would]  ovemoise  your  fears.    Cowley. 

O-VJgR-NU'MeR-OCS,  a.  Too  numerous;  re- 
peated too  often  or  too  frequently.  Grew, 

0-V?E-OF-FEND'ED,  a.  Too  much  offended. 
"  I'hese  over-offended  ladies.".  Spectator. 

t  O-vpR-OF'PICE,  V.  u.  To  lord  or  domineer  by 
virtue  of  office.  Shak. 

0-veE-OF-Fl"CIOUS  (-of-Hsh'us),  o.  Too  offi- 
cious ;  too  importunate.  Collier. 

0-VpR-PAlNT',  V.  a.  To  paint,  color,  or  describe 
too  strongly. 

Him  whom  no  verse  overpaints.  Hill. 

O-V^E-PAm'P^E,  v.  a.     1.  To  pamper  too  much. 
2.  t  To  clothe  luxuriantly.  Drayton. 

t  O-V^R-PART',  V.  a.  To  assign  too  high  a 
part  to.  Shak. 

O-VPR-PASS',  V.  a.     [i.  OVEKPASSED,  overpast; 

pp.  OVEKPASSING,  OVEUPASSED,  OVEKPAST.] 

1.  To  pass  over  ;  to  cross  ;  to  traverse. 

A  wide  river's  bank, 
>    "Which  I  must  needs  o'erjiass.  Dryden. 

2.  To  pass  through  ;  to  experience ;  to  suffer. 
"  The  perils  that  he  hath  ovejpassed."      North. 

3.  To  pass  by  unheeded;  to  neglect;  to  dis- 
regard ;   to  overlook. 

It  was  a  very  common  word,  though  Dr.  Johnson  has 
wholly  overpassed  it.  Todd. 

0-VeR-PAs'SION-ATE,  a.     Too  passionate. 
O-VjpR-PAST',  p.  u.     Gone  ;  past ;  discontinued. 

Pause  till  this  heat  be  somewhat  overpast.  Drayton. 

O-V^R-PA'TIjlN']',  a.  More  patient  than  is  need- 
ful ;  too  patient.  Wright. 

O-V^B-PAY'  {-pa'),  V.  a.  [i.  overpaid  ;  pp.  over- 
paying, OVERPAID.]  'To  pay  too  much  for  ;  to 
pay  beyond  the  value. 

Tou  have  yourself  your  kindness  ovei-paid.       Dr^/den. 

t  0-V5R-PEER',  V.  a.     To  overlook.  Shak. 

0-V?R-PEO'PLE,  V.  a.  To  overstock  with  people 
or  inhabitants.  Wright. 

t  O-VjpR-PERCH',  v.  a.    To  fly  over.  Shak. 

O-VJ^E-PEE'^MP-TO-RY,  a.    Too  peremptory. 

O-VJR-PpR-SUADE',  V.  a.  To  persuade  too  much, 
or  against  inclination. 

Like  him  who,  being  in  good  health,  lodged  himself  in  a 
physician's  house,  and  was  overpersuaded  by  his  landlord  to 
take  physic,  of  which  he  died.  Dryden. 

O-VlgR-PES'T^E,  V.  a.  To  pester  or  plague  to 
excess ;  to  be  a  pest  or  a  plague  to.       Raleigh. 

O-VKR-PIC'TURE,  V.  a.  To  exceed  the  repre- 
sentation or  picture  of.  "  She  [Cleopatra]  .  .  . 
o'erpicturing  that  Venus."  Shak. 

0-V5R-PLEA§E',  «.  a.  To  please  too  much;  to 
gratify  to  excess.  Bacon. 

O'V^R-PLtJS,  re.  That  which  remains  more  than 
enough  ;  excess  ;  surplus  ;  surplusage. 

A  great  deal  too  much  of  it  was  made,  and  the  overplus  re- 
mained still  in  the  mortar.  L^ Estrange. 

O-VPE-PLY',  V.  a.     To  employ  too  laboriously  or 

intently.  Milton. 

O-vpE-POI^E',  V.  a.  To  overbalance ;  to  outweigh. 

O'vpR-POl^E,  re.  Preponderate  weight.  Dryden. 

O-V^E-POL'JSH,  V.  a.  To  polish  too  nicely.  "  A 
style  overpolished."  Blackmail. 

O-V(;R-P0n'D5E-OUS,  a.     Too  weighty  or  pon- 


derous ;  too  burdensome.     "  An  unfit  and  over- 
ponderous  argument."  Milton. 

O-V^E-POST',  v.  a.    To  get  quickly  over.    Shak. 

O-VfiR-PO'T^NT,  a.  Too  potent  or  powerful; 
too  strong.    "  Over-potent  charms."         Milton. 

O-V^R-POWJPR,  V.  a.  [i.  OVERPOWERED  ;  pp. 
0VERP0WERIN6,    OVEKPOWERED.]      To    be    too 

powerful  or  strong  for ;  to  vanquish  by  force ; 
to  bear  down  ;  to  suppress  ;  to  prostrate  ;  to  sub- 
due.   "  Much  light  overpowers  the  eye."  Boyle. 
Known  in  arms 
Not  to  be  overpowered.  Milton. 

6-V5R-PO\V'jpE-iNG,  jO.  a.  Bearing  down  by  su- 
perior power;  subduing.  Watts. 

O- V5E-PO\V'5E-lNG-LY,  ad.  With  superior  force. 

o-VJSE-PrAi^'ing,  re.  Bestowal  of  too  great 
praise  or  commendation. 

Serpent,  thy  overpramng  leaves  in  doubt 

The  virtue  of  the  fruit,  in  thee  first  proved.       Milton. 

O-VJpE-PEESS',  V.  a.     1.  To  bear  upon  with  irre- 
sistible force  ;  to  dverwhelm ;  to  crush.  **  Over- 
pressed  with  nature's  heavy  load."         Dryden. 
2.  To  overcome  by  entreaty ;  to  press  or  per- 
suade too  much.  Johnson. 

O-V^E-PElZE',  V.  a.  To  value  at  too  high  a  price. 

Grant  me,  indulgent  Heaven !  this  sole  request: 

Nor  hfe  to  overprize,  nor  death  to  fear  I  Boyse. 

0-V5R-PE6MPT',  a.     Prompt  to  excess.    Smith. 

O-VgE-PEOMPT'NpsS,  re.  Excessive  promptness 
or  readiness  ;  hastiness ;  precipitation.     Hales. 

0-V?E-PE0-P0R'TI0N,  v.  a.  To  make  of  too 
great  a  proportion.  Smart. 

O-VpR-PRdV'I-D^NT,  a.  Excessively  provident. 

An  over-iirovident  father  makes  a  prodigal  son.     Garrick. 

O-V^R-PRO-VOKE',  V.  a.  To  provoke  too  much, 
or  to  too  great  a  degree.  Bp.  Hall. 

O-VjpR-aUELL',  V.  a.  To  quell  or  subdue  ;  to 
beat  down  ;  to  subject.  Bp.  Httll. 

0-V(;R-auI'5T-NESS,  n.  A  too  quiet  state.  "  An 
inquietude  in  over-quietness."  Browne. 

O-VpR-RAKE',  V.  a.  {Naut.)  To  break  in  upon, 
as  waves  over  a  vessel's  head,  when  she  is  at 
anchor  with  her  head  to  the  sea.         Mar.  Diet. 

6-VER-RAN',  i.  from  oveirun.    See  Overrun. 

0-V1PR-eAnk'  (-rSngk'),  a.  Too  rank ;  too  luxu- 
riant.   *'  It  produces  overrank  birds."  Mortimer. 

O-VPR-rAte',  v.  a.  [i.  overrated  ;  pp.  over- 
rating, OVERRATED.]  To  rate  at  too  much ; 
to  estimate  too  highly. 

He  [Waller]  overrated  his  own  oratory.  Johnson. 

O-VpE-REACH',  V.  a.  1.  To  reach  beyond  in  any 
direction ;  to  reach  over.  Beddoes. 

2.  To  gain  a  superiority  or  advantage  over, 
by  sagacity  or  craftiness  ;  to  surpass  in  extent  of 
foresight;  to  deceive  ;  to  circumvent;  to  cheat. 

A  man  who  had  been  matchless  held 

In  cunning,  overreached  where  least  he  thought.  Milton. 

3.  To  overtake.  Shak. 

6-V5R-REACH',  V.  re.  To  strike  the  hinder  feet 
too  far  forward,  so  that  the  toes  strike  against 
the  fore  shoes;  —  applied  to  horses.    Far.  Diet. 

O'VJfR-REACH,  re.  {Farriery.)  The  act  of  strik- 
ing the  heel  of  the  fore  foot  with  the  toe  of  the 
hind  foot ;  —  a  strain  or  swelling  of  the  master- 
sinew  of  a  horse.  W^'ight. 

O-VjpR-REACH'JR,  re.  One  that  overreaches ;  a 
deceiver  ;  a  cheat.  Johnson. 

t  O-V^R-READ',  V.  a.     To  peruse.  Shak. 

O-V^E-EEAD'I-LY,  ad.  "With  too  much  readi- 
ness ;  too  readily.  Wright. 

0-VEE-EEAD'f-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
over-ready;  excess  of  readiness.  Wright. 

0-V¥E-R£aD'Y,  a.     Too  ready.  Wright. 

O-vpE-RECK'ON  (-r«k'kn),  v.  a.  To  reckon  or 
estimate  too  highly.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  O-V^R-EED',  V.  a.  To  cover  over  with  red.  Shak. 

O-VER-EENT',  V.  re.  To  rent  for  too  much;  to 
demand  or  exact  too  high  a  rent.  Warner. 
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0-V5R-RlCH',  a.    Excessively  rich.  Young. 

0-V^R-RlDE',  V.  a.     [i.  OVERRODE  ;  pp.  oveb- 

KIDING,  OVERRIDDEN,  OVERRODE,  OT  OVERBID.] 

1.  To  ride  over. 

The  carter  overridd&t  with  his  cart.  Chaiwzer. 

2.  To  ride  too  much,  too  far  or  too  fast. 
"  The  horse  was  overridden."  Todd. 

3.  To  ride  beyond  ;  to  pass  in  riding. 

My  lord,  I  ovei-rode  him  on  the  way.  Shak, 

6-VpR-RiGHT'EOlS  (-ri'chvis),  u,.  Kighteous 
overmuch.  Roget. 

O-VpR-Ri^r'JD,  IS.     Too  rigid  ;  too  strict.      Ash. 

0-V?R-RIG'OR-OUS,  u.     Too  rigorous.   Prynne. 

6-V(;R-RIPE',  u,.     Too  ripe  ;  excessively  ripe. 

Thy  years  are  ripe,  and  over-ripe.  Milton. 

O-V^IR-RI'PEN  (-ri'pn),  V.  a.  To  make  too  ripe. 
"  Like  ovem'pened  corn."  Shak. 

0-V5R-R0AST'  (-rost'),  v.  u..    To  roast  too  much. 
Then  feed  it  with  such  overroasted  flesli.  Shak. 

O-VfR-RULE',  V.  a.  [i.  OVERRULED  ;  pp.  over- 
ruling, OVERRULED.] 

1.  To  control  or  influence  by  predominant 
power;  to  have  the  control  of;  to  govern. 

He , . .  ordained  thy  will 

By  nature  free,  not  overruled  by  fate 

Inextricable  or  strict  necessity.  Milton. 

2.  To  govern  with  high  authority.    Hayward. 

3.  {LaiD.)  To  annul;  to  make  void  :  —  to  de- 
cide against  the  opinion  of  the  minority.  Bouvier. 

O-V^R-RtJL'fR,  n.     One  who  overrules. 

O-V^R-EVTL'ING,  p.  a.     Governing  with  superior 
power  ;  directing  ;  controlling ;  prevailing ;  pre- 
dominant ;  as,  "  An  overruling  Providence." 
Syn.  —  See  Prevalent. 

O-V^R-RUN',  11.  a.  \i.  OVERRAN  ;  pp.  OVERRUN- 
NING, overrun.] 

1.  To  run  or  spread  over. 

The  chilling  cold  did  overrun  their  bones.  Surrey. 

2.  To  ravage  by  incursions  ;  to  rove  over  in  a 
hostile  manner ;  to  occupy  or  take  possession 
of,  as  invading  enemies. 

Tliey  err  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 

By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overrun. 

Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win.      Milton. 

3.  To  cover  in  crowds  or  swarms  ;  to  run  over 
in  great  numbers. 

Were  it  not  for  the  incessant  labors  of  this  industrious  an- 
imal [the  ichneumon],  Egypt  would  be  overrun  with  croco- 
diles. Addison. 

4.  To  injure  by  treading  do-vvn.  Johnson. 

5.  {Printinij.)  To  run  beyond  a  certain  length 
by  reason  of  insertions ;  to  change  in  position, 
as  types,  by  transferring  them  from  one  line, 
one  column,  or  one  page  to  another.       Adams, 

O-vpR-RlJN',  v.  n.     To  overflow.  Smith. 

O-VjpE-RUN'N^R,  ».     One  who  overruns. 
O-V{;R-SCr0-PU-l6s'|-TY,       )  „.        Excessive 
O-VgR-SCRt/'Py-LOyS-NESS,  5  scrupulousness. 

O-V^E-SCELT'Py-LOUS,  a.  Too  scrupulous. 
"  Over-sci-uputous  attention."  Armstrong. 

t  O'V^R-SCUTOHT,  u.     Much  flogged.  Shak. 

O'VpE— SEA,  a.  Foreign  ;  from  beyond  sea  ; 
transmarine,     [r.]  Wilson. 

O-V^R-SEAROH',  V.  a.  To  look  or  search  over; 
to  search  through ;  to  examine.  "  When  I  had 
oversearched  all  my  book."  Sir  T.  More. 

6-V)J;R-SEA'§0N,  v.  a.  To  season  too  much;  to 
give  too  high  a  relish,  savor,  or  taste  to. 

Had  I  been  overseaxoned  with  base  anger, 

And  suited  all  occasions  to  my  mischiefs.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

O-VgR-SEE',  V.  a.  \i.  OVERSAW  ;  pp.  oversee- 
ing, OVERSEEN.] 

1.  To  watch  over  ;  to  observe  carefully  ;  to 
.superintend ;  to  supervise  ;  to  survey.;  to  inspect. 

She,  ■without  noise,  will  oversee 

His  children  and  his  family.  Ihnjden. 

2.  fTo  overlook;  to  pass  by  unheeded. 

I.  who  resolve  to  oversee 

No  lucky  opportunity.  Hudibras. 

3.  t  To  blind  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  delude. 

Tet  reason  tells  us  parents  arc  overseen 

When  Avith  too  strict  a  rein  they  do  hold  in 

Their  child's  affections.  Taylor. 

0-V?R-SE'5E,  II.     One  who  oversees ;  a  superin- 


tendent; a  supervisor;  an  inspector;  an  officer 
who  has  the  care  or  superintendence  of  any 
matter,  as  a  literary  seminary,  the  poor,  &c. 

O-VJpR-SE'JpR-SHIP,  /i.  The  office  or  station  of 
an  overseer.  Qu.  Rev. 

O-VpR-SEETHE',  V.  u..     To  seethe  or  boil  over. 

Your  stately  seas  .  .  .  glow, 
And  overseethe  their  banks  with  spriug;ing  tides.  P.  Fletcher. 

O-VpR-SELL',  V.  a.  \i.  OVERSOLD  ;  pp.  over- 
selling, OVERSOLD.]  To  sell  at  too  high  a 
price  ;  to  sell  for  too  much.  Dryden. 

O-V^R-SBT',  V.  a.  \i.  OVERSET ;  pp.  overset- 
ting, OVERSET.] 

1.  To  turn  or  throw  from  the  basis  or  founda- 
tion: to  overturn;  to  upset. 

The  tempests  met. 
The  s'ailors  mastered,  and  the  ship  o'erset.       Dryden. 

2.  To  subvert ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  destroy. 

We  might .  .  .  overset  the  whole  power  of  France-    Addison. 

O-V^R-SET',  V.  n.  To  fall  off  the  basis  ;  to  turn 
upside  down  ;  to  turn  over.  Mortimer. 

0-VJ;R-SHADE',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  shade  ;  to 
overcloud ;  to  overshadow. 

Twice  in  the  year  luxuriant  leaves  o'ershade 

The  encumbered  vine.  Dryden. 

O-Vf  R-SHAD'OW  (-sh&d'do),  v.  a.  1.  To  throw  a 
shadow  over  ;  to  overcloud ;  to  overshade. 

Weeds  choke  and  overshadow  the  corn.  Hacon. 

2.  To  cover  with  superior  influence  ;  to  hover 
over  ;  to  protect ;  to  shelter. 

The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of 
the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee.  Luke  i.  35. 

6-VipR-SHAD'OW-5R,  n.    One  who  overshadows. 

fO-VpE-SHAKE',  i.  It.     To  disperse.       CTiaiicer. 

Q-V^R-SHlNE',  V.  u,.     To  outshine.  Shah. 

0'V?R-Sh6e,  n.  A  shoe  for  wet  weather,  worn 
over  another  shoe  ;  a  galoche.  Simirwnds. 

0-V5R-Sh66t',  1).  n.  To  fly  beyond  the  mark. 
"  Often  it  di'ops  or  overshoots."  Collier. 

0-V5R-SH66t',  u.  a.  \i.  OVERSHOT  ;  pp.  over- 
shooting, OVERSHOT.] 

1.  To  shoot  beyond;  to  pass  in  shooting. 
"  Overslwoting  the  mark  it  aims  at."    Tillotson. 

2.  To  pass  swiftly  over. 

O'ersAoots  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies.        Harte. 

3.  To  venture  too  far; — with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun. 

For  any  thing  that  I  can  learn  of  them,  you  have  overshot 
yourself  in  reckoning.  iVhitgift. 

4.  To  have  water  so  shot  over  that  one  part 
(as  of  a  wheel)  is  loaded  and  turns,  while  the 
other  is  empty. 

0'V5E-SHOT-WHEEL',n.  {Hydro- 
dynamics^ A  wheel  or  drum,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  a  series  of  cavities,  com- 
monly called  buckets,  into  which 
the  water  is  delivered  from  one  or 
more  spouts  at  the  top  of  the 
wheel.  Bigelow.   Overshot-wheel. 

p^  In  this  case,  the  water  acts  merely  by  its  own 
welglit,  and  not  by  the  impulse  of  the  stream.  Brands. 

0'V.E:R-SIgHT  (-sit),  «.     l.  Superintendence. 

Feed  the  flock  of  God,  taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by 
constraint,  but  willingly.  I  Pet.  v.  2. 

2.  Mistake;  error  ;.  fault ;  blunder. 

Not  so  his  son:  he  marked  this  oversight. 

And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right.         Pope. 

3,  Inattention  ;  inadvertence  ;  inadvertency. 
Syn.  —  See  Inadvertence. 

0-VJ;E-SIZE',  v.  a.  1.  To  surpass  in  size.  Sandys. 

2.  To  smear  or  daub  over,  as  with  size  or 

other  glutinous  substance.  Shak. 

O-V^E-SKIP',  V.  u,.     To  skip  over.  Bp.  Ball. 

0-V?R-SKIP'PEE,  n.     One  who  overskips. 

O-V^R-SLAugh'  (-slSiw'),  V.  a.  [Dut.  overslaan.l 
(Mil.)  To  pass  over ;  to  omit.   James's  Mil.  Diet. 

0'V{;r-SLAugH  (-sl&w),  n.  [Dut.  overslag,  a 
band.]  A  bar  in  a  river.  [Local,  N.Y.]  BartUtt. 

O-veR-SLEEP'  (,8lep'),  «.  a.  To  sleep  too  long ; 
—  used  with  the  reflective  pronoun.       Johnson. 

0-veR-SLIDE',».  n.  To  glide  or  slip  by.  Lydgate. 


O-VpR-SLltiHT'  (-slit'),  a.     Too  slight ;  too  un- 
substantial.    "  Over-slight  food."  Bp.  Hall. 

6-VgR-SLlP',  v.^a.     To  let  slip  by,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  to  neglect.  Carew. 

t  O-VpR-SLOW,  V.  a.     To  retard  ;  to  curb. 

Hammond. 
0'VipR§-MAN,  n.     1.  An  overseer.     [Scottish.] 

Oversme^,  colliers,  &c.,  were  examined.       iT.  Brit.  Rev. 

2.  [Scottish  Law.)  An  umpire: — a  third 
arbiter,  who  decides  a  dispute  when  two  other 
arbiters  have  disagreed.  Jamieson. 

t  0-V.eR-SN6w'  (-sno'),  v.  a.     1.  To   cover  with 
snow ;  to  snow  over.  Shak. 

2.  To  whiten  ;  to  render  white  or  hoary. 

Ere  age  unstrung  my  nerves  or  time  o'erenowed  my  head. 

Dryden. 

O-V^R-SOLD',  i.  &  p.  from  oversell.     Sold  for  too 
much.  —  See  Oversell,  Dryden. 

0-V.eR-s66N',  ad.     Too  soon.  Sidney. 

t  0-VEE-SOR'ROW,   V.  a.      To  afflict  too  much. 
"  Oversorrowed  state  of  matrimony."      Milton. 

O-V^R-SPAN',  V.  a.    To  extend  over.         Wright. 

O-Vi^R-SPEAK',  V.  a.     To  say  too  much;  — with 
the  reflective  pronoun.  Hales. 

O-V^R-SPENT',  p.  a.     Having  all  the  strength 
gone  ;  wearied  ;  exhausted ;  K)respent. 

O'erspent  with  heat,  his  breath  he  faintly  drew.      JEusden. 

0-V;KR-SPIN',  v.  a.    To  draw  out  to  an  excess ;  to 
protract  to  too  great  a  degree.  Cartwright. 

0-Vf  R-SPREAD'  (-spred'),  V.  a.   [i.  OVERSPREAD  ; 
pp.  OVERSPREADING,  OVERSPREAD.]    To  Spread 

over ;  to  cover  over ;  to  scatter  over  ;  to  fill. 

These  are  the  three  sons  of  Noah;  and  of  them  was  the 
whole  earth  overspread.  Gen.  ix.  li). 

O-VJR-SPREAD',  v.n.  To  be  spread  over.  Smart. 

O-V^R-SPRING',  V.  ti.     To  leap  over.       Chaucer. 

t  O-VpR-STAND',  V.  a.     To  lose  by  standing  too 
much  upon  conditions.  Dryden. 

What  madman  would  o'erstand  his  market  twice?     Dryden. 

O-VIJIR-StAee',  v.  n.     To  stare  too  much.     "  An 
overstaring  frounced  head."  Ascham. 

0-VER-STATE',  v.  a.    To  state  too  high  or  too 
strongly  ;  to  exaggerate.  Paley. 

O-VPR-STATE'MPNT,   re. 
ment ;  exaggeration. 

0-V:5R-STAY',   V.   a.     To    stay   over.    "  He  .  .  . 
overstays  the  time."  Bp.  Hall. 

O-V^E-STEP',  V.  a.    To  step  beyond.     "  O'erstep 
not  the  modesty  of  nature."  —  See  Step.  Shak. 

O-VfR-STINK'.c.  a.  To  surpass  in  stench.  Shak. 

0-V5R-ST6CK',    v.    a.       ,[i.     OVERSTOCKED  ;     pp. 
OVERSTOCIilNG,  OVERSTOCKED.]    To  fiU  tOO  full  ; 

to   furnish   superabundantly  ;   to   crowd,      "  A 
work  overstocked  with  wit."  Hume. 

O'VPR-STOCK,  n.    Too  great  a  stock ;  a  super- 
abundance. Leonard. 

0-V:eR-STOEE',  V.  a.     To  store  with  too  much  ; 
to  overstock ;  to  surcharge  ;  to  overfill.       Hale. 

0-Vf,R-STEAIN',   V.    n.       \i.    OVEESTEAINED  ;   pp. 
OVERSTRAINING,     OVERSTRAINED.]       To    make 

too  violent  efforts ;  to  labor  to  excess.      Collier. 
O-VJER-STRAIN',  V.  a.  To  strain  or  stretch  too  far. 

Confessors  were  apt  to  overstrain  their  privileges.   Ayliffe. 

O-V^R-STRAIN'ING,   re.      The   act   of  one  who 
overstrains  or  who  overdoes  any  thing.  Dryden. 

t  O-V^R-STEAIT'LY,  ad.    Too  strictly.    Raleigh. 
t  0-V:5E-STRAW',  V.  a.     To  overstrew.        Slrnk. 
O-V^R-STEETCH',  V.  a.  To  stretch  beyond  meas- 
ure ;  to  stretch  excessively.  Wiseman. 

0-VPR-STREW'  (-strii'  or  -stro'),  c.  u.    To  strew 
or  spread  over  ;  to  overspread.  Fatherly. 

O-v^E-STEICT',  a.   Excessively  strict.   Prynne. 

O-VJE-STRIDE',  V.  a.     To  stride  over.   Drayton. 

t  O-vpR-STRIKB',  V.  a.  To  strike  beyond.  Spenser. 

O'V^R-STRONG,  a.    Too  powerful;  too  strong. 

O,  lastly  over-strong  against  thyself.  Milton. 


Too   strong   a  state- 
Wilkins. 
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0-V:pE-STU'DI-OyS-NESS,  n.-  Excess  of  studi- 
ousness.  '  Jokiison, 

0-V?E-SUBT'LE  (sut'tl),  u.     Too  subtle.     Cook. 

t  O' V^E-SUM,  n.     The  sum  or  quantity  over. 

6-V?E-SU-Pt:E-STI"TIOUS,  «,.  Too  supersti- 
tious. Hales. 

O'V^lR-StiRE,  a.     Too  confident.  Milton. 

6-V5E-SWAy',  v.  a.  To  overbalance  ;  to  over- 
rule ;  to  bear  down.  Hooker. 

0-VipR-SWELL',  V.  a.  To  swell  or  rise  above ;  to 
overflow ;  to  overspread.  Shak. 

O-V^R-SWlFT',  a.   Too  swift  ;  too  quick.  Bacon. 

CP'VEET,  a.  [Fr.  ouvert;  ouvrir,  to  open  (L.  ape- 
rio,  apertiis).'] 

1.  Open  ;  manifest ;  public.  '*  Overt  and 
apparent  virtues."  Bacon. 

2.  {Law.)  Open  ;  as,  "  A  market  overt." 

Jin  overt  act,  an  open  act,  capable  of  being  mani- 
festly proved,  and  from  which  criminality  may  be 
implied.  fVhisliaw.    Brandc. 

O-V^E-TAKE',  V.  a.  \i.  OVERTOOK;  pp.  OVEK- 
TAKING,  OVERTAKEN.] 

1.  To  come  up  with  after  pursuit  or  following ; 
to  catch  by  pursuit. 

Or  death  will  soon  a'ertake  thee  in  the  chase.       Diyden. 

2,  To  take  by  surprise.  "  If  a  man  be  over- 
taken in  a  fault."  •  Gal.  vi.  1. 

0-V^:E-TAsK',  v.  u..    To  task  too  much.     Milton. 

O-VipE-TAX',  V.  a.    To  tax  too  heavily.   Johnson. 

O-V^E-TE'DI-OUS,  a.     Very  tedious.        Donne. 

6-V^E-TEMPT',  V.  u.  To  tempt  too  much.  Milton. 

O-VpR-TBE'EI-BLE,  a.   Too  terrible.    Bp.  Hall. 

0-V?E-THEOW'  (116),  V.  a.  [i.  OVERTHREW  ;  pp. 
OVERTHROWING,  OVERTHROWN.] 

1.  To  throw  or  turn  over  or  upside  down ;  to 
overturn  ;  to  overset ;  to  upset. 

Pittacus  was  a  wise  and  valiant  man;  but  his  wife  over- 
threw the  table,  when  he  had  invited  his  tiiends.  £p.  Taylor. 

2.  To  demolish ;  to  subvert ;  to  level ;  to  pros- 
trate ;  to  ruin  ;  to  destroy. 

When  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  ovartlirew.         X>rydcn. 

3.  To  defeat ;  to  conquer  ;  to  vanquish. 

Himself  alone  dispersed  the  Khodian  erew, 

The  weak  disdained,  the  valiant  overthrew.     Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Defeat,  Demolish,  Ovebtukn. 

O'V^E-THROW  (116),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
overthrown  ;  subversion  ;  ruin  ;  destruction. 
"  Who  caused  my  country's  overthrow."  Dryden. 

2.  Discomfiture  ;  defeat ;  rout ;  dispersion. 

Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 

That,  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat, 

Hath  lost  us  heaven.  MUton. 

3.  Degradation  ;  deposition,     [r.] 

His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Ruin. 

O-V^R-THROW'PE,  re.     One  who  overthrows. 

O-V^IE-THROW'ING,  n.     Overthrow.       Chaucer. 

6-Y(;e-THWAet',  a.  1.  Opposite ;  being  over 
against.  "  Our  merthwart  neighbors."  Dryden. 

2.  Crossing  perpendicularly.  Johnson. 

3.  Perverse  ;  adverse  ;  contrary  ;  cross,  [r.] 
"That  overthwart  humor."  Clarendon. 

t  0'VJ;E-THWART,  n.  An  adverse  circumstance. 
A  heart,  well-stayed,  in  overthwarts  deep 
Hopeth  amends.  Ld.  Surrey. 

0-V?R-THWAET',  prep.     Across  ;  athwart,    [k.] 
He  laid  a  plank  overthwart  the  brook.  Johnson. 

t  0-V^;e-THWART',  V.  u.    To  oppose.   Stapleton. 

t  O-VEE-THWAET'LY,  ad.  Across  ;  transverse- 
ly ;  —  perversely  ;  pervicaciously.        Peacham. 

O-VfR-THWAET'N^SS,  n.  Posture  across  :  — 
pervicacity  ;  perverseness.     [r.]     Ld.  Herbert. 

O-V^R-TILT',  V.  a.    To  overturn.      Richardson. 

0-VJ;r-TIEE',  v.  a.  To  tire  extremely  ;  to  over- 
come with  fatigue.  Milton. 

O-VSR-TIE'ING,  n.     Fatigue.  Bp.  Hall. 

O-V^E-Ti'TLE,  V.  u.    To  give  too  high  a  title  to. 
Overtitling  his  own  quarrels  to  be  God's  cause.      ,  -  Fuller. 


O'VEET-LY,  ad.     In  an  overt  manner ;  openly. 
0-V?R-T01L',  V.  a.     To  overwork.  Drayton. 

O-V^E-TOOK'  (-tak'),  i.  from  overtake. 

0-V^E-TOP',  V.  a.  [i.  OVERTOPPED  ;  pp.  OVER- 
TOPPING, OVERTOPPED.] 

1.  To  rise  above  ;  to  surpass  in  height. 

To  o'ei-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 

Of  old  Olympus.  '  Shak. 

2.  To  excel ;  to  surpass  ;  to  exceed;  to  tran- 
scend.    "  The  soul  o'ertops  the  body."   Harvey. 

0-VER-T0Vi'''5E,  V.  n.    To  soar  too  high.  Fuller. 

O-V^R-TEADE',  v.  n.  To  trade  too  much  ;  to 
trade  beyond  one's  capital  or  means.  N.  Biddle. 

O-VER-TRAD'JgR,  re.  One  who  overtrades.  Baker. 

O-VlfE-TEAD'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  over- 
trades ;  excessive  trading  or  traffic ;  trading 
beyond  one's  capital,  or  available  means.  Bacon. 

t  0-V?R-TEAV'AIL,  B.  a.  To  overwork.  Golding. 

O-VPE-TEEAD',  v.  a.    To  tread  over.  Bible,  1551. 

t  6-V{;R-TREAT',ii.  It.   To  prevail  upon.  Surrey. 

O-VJIR-TEIP',  V.  u..     To  trip  or  run  over.      Shak. 

O-VJPE-TROUB'LED,  u..  Much  troubled.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  0-V(;E-TE0W',  v.  n.  [A.  S.  ofer-truwian.]  To 
be  over-confident ;  to  trust  too  much.  Wickliff'e. 

O-V^R-TRUST',  V.  a.  To  trust  too  much;  to 
place  too  much  reliance  on.  * 

Some  there  are  that  do  so  overtrust  their  leaders'  eyes,  that 
they  care  not  to  see  with  their  own.  Bp.  Hall, 

O-VpE-TUM'BLE,  V.  u,.   To  tumble  over.    Daniel. 

O'V^E-TUEE,  n.  [It.  apertura ;  Sp.  abertiira ; 
Fr.  ouverture.'] 

1.  An  opening  ;  an  aperture  ;  a  hole,     [r.] 

Under  its  base  there  is  an  overture.  Cotton. 

2.  A  disclosure  ;  a  discovery,     [r.]        Shak. 

3.  A  proposal ;  an  offer ;  something  offered 
to  consideration.  "  Overtures  towards  accom- 
modation." Clarendon. 

je®=*  "  In  this  sense  it  is  always  used  in  tlie  Presby- 
terian Church  to  indicate  those  resolutions  proposed 
by  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  afterwards  laid  be- 
fore the  general  assembly,  either  for  its  sanction  or 
rejection."   Brande. 

4.  (Mus.)  An  elaborate  orchestral  introduc- 
tion or  symphony  to  an  opera,  oratorio,  &c. :  — 
a  term  recently  applied  also  to  independent 
orchestral  compositions  resembling  such  intro- 
ductions ;  as,  "  Concert  overtures."        Dwight. 

O-Vf.R-TURN'  (116),  V.  a.     [i.  overturned  ;  pp. 

OVERTURNING,  OVERTURNED.] 

1.  To  throw  over  or  down  ;  to  overthrow ;  to 
overset;  to  upset. 

No  storm  shall  overturn  what  we  help  to  build.  Attertmry. 

2.  To  subvert;  to  demolish;  to  destroy;  to 
ruin. 

An  answer  to  this  objection,  but  such  a  one  as  overtumft 
his  whole  hypothesis.  Locke. 

3.  To  overpower ;  to  conquer. 

Pain  excessive  overturns  all  patience.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  overturn,  overthrow,  and  subvert  gener- 
ally involve  destructive  and  unallowed  acts.  A  ve- 
hicle or  a  system  of  economy  may  be  overturned  ;  an 
edifice  or  a  government,  overthrown',  an  establish- 
ment or  a  principle,  subverted ;  natural  or  proper  or- 
der, inverted ;  decrees,  reversed. 

O'VER-TURN  (116),  n.  The  state  of  being  over- 
turned ;  a  subversion ;  an  overthrow.  Chesterfield. 

0-V1b;R-TUEN'A-BLB,  a.  That  may  be  overturned. 

O-VpR-TiJRN'JR,  a.     One  who  overturns. 

0-VJ:R-TURN'ING,  n.     Subversion  ;  revolution. 

0-V5R-VAL-y-A'TI0N,n.  Overestimate.  Bp.Hall. 

O-V^E-VAL'UE  (o-ver-vSl'ya),  V.  a.  [i.  over- 
valued ;  pp.  OVERVALUING,  OVERVALUED.] 
To  value,  estimate,  or  rate  too  highly. 

By  humility  I  mean  not  the  abjectness  of  abase  mind,  but 
a  prudent  care  not  to  ovei-value  ourselves  upon  any  account. 

Grew. 

O-VfE-VAL'y-ING,  n.    Overvaluation.  Hakewill. 

O-VpE-VEIL'  (-val'),  V.  a.  To  cover  over ;  to  ob- 
scure ;  to  cloud ;  to  veil.  Shak. 

t  0'V?R-VIEW,  re.     An  inspection.  Shak. 

0-V5E-V0TE',  V.  a.     To  outvote;  to  exceed  in 

votes.  Prynne. 


O-VpR-wALK',  V.  a.  To  walk  over.  Sir  T.  More. 

O-VCR-WAn'TON,  a.  Wanton  to  excess.  Jonson. 

fO-V^E-WAE',  V.  a.  To  gain  a  superiority  over 
in  war ;  to  surpass  in  war.  Warner. 

O-VJJE-WA'EY,  a.     Too  wary,  circumspect,  or 

cautious.  Raleigh. 

0-VJ;R-WASH',  o.  a.    To  overflow;       HoUnshed. 

O-VJeE-WAST'^D,  a.  Too  much  wasted.  Drayton. 

O-V^R- WATCH',  (o-ver-woch'),  v.  a.  To  subdue 
with  long  want  of  rest.  Milton. 

0-V?R- WATCHED'  (-w6clit'),;>.  ffl.  Tired  with  too 
much  watching.  Sidney. 

tO-VJE-WAX',  w.  a.    To  wax  too  much.    R.  Gl. 

0-VSE-WEAK',  u..  Too  weak ;  too  feeble.  Raleigh. 

0-VPE-WeAR',  v.  u..  To  wear  too  much.  Dryden. 

0-V5E-WEA'RY,  V.  a.  To  subdue  with  fatigue. 
**  Over-weaned  with  watching."  Dryden. 

O-VgR-WEATH'pR  (o-ver-weth'er),  v.  a.  To  bat- 
ter or  to  wear  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  SAaA. 

0-V{;E-WEEN',  v.  n.  [over  and  ween.  —  See 
Ween.]  To  think  too  highly  or  with  arro- 
gance :  — to  reach  beyond  the  truth  in  thought, 
especially  in  the  opinion  of  a  man 's  self ;  —  lit- 
tle used  except  in  the  participial  form. 

They  that  overween, 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen, 
No  anger  find  in  thee.  Milton. 

O-VpR-WEEN'^R,  re.    A  conceited  person.    HaU. 

6-VeE-WEEN'JNG,  p.  a.  Thinking  too  highly, 
especially  of  one's  self;  conceited ;  arrogant ; 
opinionated.     *'  Overweening  pride."         South. 

0-V:gE-^^EEN'!NG-LY,  ad.  In  an  overweening 
manner ;  conceitedly ;  arrogantly.  Milton. 

O-VjpR- WEIGH'  (5-ver-wa'),  v.  a.  To  exceed  in 
weight ;  to  outweigh ;  to  preponderate.  Hooker. 

o'vpE-WEIGHT  (o'ver-wat),  n.  1.  Excess  of 
weight ;  greater  weight ;  preponderance. 

Sinking  into  water  is  but  an  overweight  of  the  body  in  re- 
spect of  the  water.  Bacon. 

2.  A  weight  beyond  the  prescribed  or  legal 
weight.  Simmonds. 

tO'V^R-WET,  ».  Excessive  wetness  or  moisture. 
Another  ill  accident  is,  overwet  at  sowing  time.       Bacon. 

O-VfE-WHELM'  (o-ver-hwelm'),  v.  a.  [i.  OVER- 
WHELMED ;  pp.  OVERWHELMING,  OVER- 
WHELMED.] 

1.  To  spread  over  and  cover  with  something  of 
crushing  power  or  weight ;  to  immerse  and  bear 
down,  as  a  fluid ;  to  overflow. 

The  belching  whale 
And  humming  water  must  o'eiivhelm  thy  corse.        Sltak. 
Death  hastes  amain;  one  hour  o'crw/je/ow  them  all.       Pope. 

2.  To  subdue ;  to  overcome  ;  to  overpower ; 
to  crush. 

To  whom  sad  Eve,  with  shame  nigh  overwhelmed.  Milton. 

3.  \  To  overlook  gloomily.  Shak, 

4.  i"To  put  or  place  completely  over. 

I  overwhelm  a  broader  pipe  about  the  first.     Br.  Papin. 

O'V^E- WHELM,  re.  Act  of  overwhelming.  Toung. 

O-VEE-WHELM'ING,  p.  a.  Covering;  bearing 
down ;  crushing ;  overpowering ;  subduing. 

O-VPE-WHELM'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to 
overwhelm.  '  Decay  of  Piety. 

O-V^R-WHELM'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  overwhelming.  Colendge. 

1 0-V5R-WHELVE',  v.  a.  To  overwhelm.  Chaucer. 

t  O-VeE-WlNG',  V.  a.  To  surpass  in  the  length 
of  the  wing  or  flank ;  to  outflank.  Milton. 

O-V^E-WIPE',  v.  a.    To  wipe  or  rub  over.   More. 

0-V5R-WI§E',  a.  _  Wise  to  affectation ;  wise  in 
one's  own  conceit;  conceited. 

Make  not  thyself  over-wise.  Eccles.  vii.  16. 

O-V^R-Wf^E'NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  over- 
wise  ;  pretended  wisdom ;  self-conceit.  Raleigh. 

O-V^E-WIT'TJD,  p.  a.  Overreached  in  wit,  cun- 
ning, or  craftiness.  Swift. 

O-V^E-WOOD'Y  (6-ver-w4d'e),  a.  Abounding  too 
much  in  wood.  "  Fruit-trees  over-woody.*'  Milton. 
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OVERWORD 

t  O-VfR-WORD'  (5-ver-wurd'),  v.  a.  To  express 
in  too  many  .words.  Hales. 

6-VeR-WORK'  (6-ver-wUrk'),  V.  a.  &  n.   [i.  OVEK- 

WOKKBD    or    OVERWliOUGHT;  /ip.     OVERWOKK- 
ING,     OVERWOEKED     Or    OVERWROrGHT.]       To 

work  too  much,  or  beyond  the  strength ;  to  in- 
jure or  tire  with  work ;  to  overtoil. 

Such  a  pleasure  as  can  never  cloy  or  overwork  the  mind. 

Soutk. 

O'V^R-WORK  (o'ver-wurk),  ».  Excessive  work  : 
—  work  beyond  tliat  agreed  upon.  Ed.  Rev. 

O-V^IR-WORN',  J),  a.  Worn  out  by  time,  toil,  or 
use.     "  The  .  .  .  o'erworn  widow. '  Shak, 

O-V^R-WREST'fD  (-rSst'-),  a.  Too  much  wrest- 
ed or  forced  out  of  the  proper  course.        Shak. 

0-V^;R-WRES'TLE  (s-ver-res'sl),  v.  a.  To  subdue 
by  wrestling.  Spenser. 

0-V5R- WROUGHT'  (s-ver-riwt'),  i-  &  p.  from 
overwork.  ' 

1.  Labored  too   much.     "  A   work  may   be 
overwrought  as  well  asunderwrought."  Dryden. 

2.  Worked  all  over.  Pope. 

of  Gothic  structure  was  the  northern  side, 
O'erwrought  with  ornaments  of  barbarous  piide.  Pope. 
jC@^  *'  In  Silakspeare's  '  Comedy  of  Errors,'  tenth 
line  before  the  conclusion  of  a.  1,  the  editors  have 
properly  changed  o^erwrtmgkt^  which  makes  little  or 
no  sense  with  the  context,  into  o'erranghtf  1.  e.  o'er- 
reached,  —  as  being  the  word  which  the  poet,  in  all 
probability,  used."    Smart, 

t  O-V^R-YEARED'  (-yerd'),  a.   Too  old.  Fairfax. 

+  0-VeR-ZEALED'  (-zeld'),  a.  Actuated  by  too 
much  zeal ;  over-zealous.  Fuller. 

O-VjpR-ZEAL'Oys  (o-ver-z61'ua),  u.    Too  zealous. 

O-VI-CAp'SULE,  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  cap- 
sula,  a  little  chest.]  (Zoiil.)  An  egg-bag  formed 
by  some  membrane  or  secretion  of  the  animal. 

Owen. 

p-VIC'y-LAR,  o.  [L.  0!)M»i,  an  egg.]  Belonging 
or  relating  to  an  egg.  Craig. 

O'VJ-bOs,  n.  [L.  0!J!S,  a  sheep,  and  bos,  an  ox.] 
{Zool.)  The  generic  name  of  a  quadruped  in- 
habiting the  more  northern  parts  of  America, 
which  by  some  naturalists  has  been  considered 
as  intermediate  between  the  sheep  and  the  ox ; 
the  musk-ox.  —  See  Musk-ox.  E-ng.  Cyc. 

0-ViD'{-AN,  a.     Relating  to,  or  resembling,  Ovid, 
'  the  Roman  poet.  Johnson. 

O'VJ-DUCT,  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  duao,  duc- 
tus, to  lead;  It.  ovidutto  ;  Fr.  oviducte.]  {Anat.) 
The  tube  which  conducts  the  ovum  from  the 
ovary  to  the  uterus  or  to  an  external  outlet ;  — 
in  mammals,  termed  the  Fallopian  tube.  Brands. 

p-VIP'5R-0US,  a.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  fero, 
to  bear.]  {ZoDl.)  Bearing  or  containing  eggs ; 
—  applied  to  certain  receptacles,  in  which  the 
eggs  are  received  after  their  expulsion  from  the 
organs  in  which  they  are  formed.  Brande. 

.6'Vf-FORM,  a.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  forma, 
form ;  It.  omforme.']  Having  the  shape  of  an 
egg ;   egg-shaped.  Burnet. 

O-YIQ'^R-Oijs,  a.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  gero, 
to  bear.]     Bearing  eggs  ;  oviferous.        Brande, 

O'VINE,  a.  [L.  ovimts ;  ovis,  a  sheep ;  Fr.  ovine.'] 
Pertaining  to  sheep.  Maunder. 

Q-VIP'A-EOtJS,  a.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  pario, 
to  bring  forth  ;  It.  5f  Sp.  ovip%ro  ;  Fr.  ovipare.] 
Bringing  forth  or  producing  young  by  eggs, 
which  are  excluded  from  the  body  and  after- 
wards hatched ;  —  opposed  to  viviparous. 

Birds  and  the  great  m^ority  of  reptiles  are  oviparous  an- 
imals. ETig.  Ency. 

O-V{-p0§'IT,  V.  a.    To  deposit,  as  eggs.      Kirby. 

6-VI-Pp-§I"TI0N,  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and^o- 
sitio,  a  placing.]  {Ent.)  The  act  of  excluding 
eggs  from  the  abdomen.  Baird. 

0-VI-P6f'I-T0R,  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  pono, 
positus,  to  place.]  {Ent.)  The  organ  in  insects 
for  transmitting  the  eggs,  during  exclusion,  to 
their  appropriate  place.  Baird. 

O'Vt-SAC,  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  saccus,  a 
sack.]  The  cavity  in  the  ovary  which  contains 
the  ovum  or  egg.  Brande. 
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6'VOID,         }  a.    [L.  ovurrii  an  egg,  and  Gr.  tlhog, 

O-VdlD'AL,  ;  form  ;   Fr.  ovoXde^     {Bot.)    Ovate 

or  oval' in  a  solid  form.  Gray. 

0'VO-L6  [Q'wo-XotSm.Wb.Mawnder;,  Wo-\o,  Ash', 
o-vo'lo,  Crahb],  n.  [It-  &;  Sp.]^  {Arch'.)  A  con- 
vex moulding,  whose  proiile,  in  the  Ionic  and 
the  Composite  capital,  is  generally  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle,  whence  it  is  sometimes  termed  the 
quarter-round ;  —  it  is  frequently  decorated  with 
me  egg-and-anchor  moulding.  Fairholt. 

0-V6l'0-^Y,  n.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  Gr.  Uyos, 
discourse.]  A  treatise  on  eggs  ;  oOlogy.  Agasdz. 

O-VO-VJ-VIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  vi~ 
vus,  alive,  aiid  pario,  to  bring  forth  ;  Fr.  ovovi- 
vipare.]  Bringing  forth  young  by  an  egg  which 
is  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  mother,  the 
young  one  being  excluded  alive.  Eng.  Cyc. 

jjcg^The  marsupial  animals  among  the  JtftimmaZia, 
and  the  viper  and  salamander  amend  reptiles,  are  ex- 
amples of  ovoviviparoiis  animals.     Brande. 
O-Vy-LA'TION,  71.    (Atiaf.)  The  formation  of  ova 
in  the  ovary,  and  their  discharge.      Dunglison. 
O'VULE,  n.     [L.  ovulum,  a  small  egg  ;  ovum,  an 
egg ;    It.  ovolo ;    Fr.  ovule.]     {Bot.)   The  body 
which  is  destined  to  become  a  seed ;  a  rudimen- 
tary seed.  Gray. 
.agr  "  An  ovule  consists  of  a  pulpy  mass  of  tissue, 
the  nucleus  or  kernel,  and   usually  of  one  or  two 
coats."    Oray. 
O'VU-LITE,  n.     [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  Gr.  Xifloj, 
a  stone.]     {Pal.)  A  fossil  egg.                    Craig. 
O'  VU-LtJM,  n.     [L.  dim.  of  ovum,  an  egg.] 

i.  {Phys.)  A  small  egg ;  —  applied  to  the  eggs 
of  mammals  from  their  minute  size.       Brande. 
2.  {Bot.)  An  ovule.  —  See  Ovule.      Brande. 
b  '  VUM,  n. ;  pi.  o'vA      [L.  ovum,  an  egg.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  body  formed  by  the  female,  in 
which,  after  impregnation,  the  development  of 
the  foetus  takes  place.  Brande. 

,fl®-  The  ovum  is  generally  formed  in  a  special  or- 
gan, called  the  ovarium  ;  but  in  some  of  the  simplest 
animals,  as  the  polypes,  the  common  cellular  paren- 
chymeof  the  body  seems  to  have  the  unlimited  faculty 
of  producing  the  ova.     Brande. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  ornament  carved  on  an  ovolo 
resembling  an  egg,  as  in  the  egg-and-tongue.  — 

—  See  Egg-and-tongue.  Weale. 

OWE  (6),  V.  a.  [Goth.  aigan\  A.  S.  agan;  Dot. 
eigenen\  Dan.  eie;  Icel.  ^  Norse  eiga;  Sw.  ega. 

—  Gr.  t)(0}.  —  "  Owe  is  formed  from  the  A,  S. 
agan,  by  softening  the  guttural  g  into  w,  aw, 
owe."     Richardson."]      \i.   owed;  pp.   owing, 

OWED.] 

1.  t  To  own  ;  to  possess  ;  to  have. 

Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  indebted  to  ;  to  be  bound  to  pay. 

English  merchants  owe  to  foreigners  £100,000.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  bound  to  ascribe  ;  to  be  obliged  for. 

By  me  upheld,  that  he  may  know  how  frail 

His  fallen  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 

All  his  deliverance,  and  to  none  but  me.  Milton. 


4.  t  To  be  due,  as  a  consequence. 

O,  deem  thy  fall  not  ovsed  to  man's  decree; 
Jove  hated  Greece,  and  punished  Greece  in  thee. 

See  Ought. 


Pope. 


t  OWE  (o),  V.  n.     To  be  bound  or  obliged.  Fisher. 

OW^L-Tlf,  n.  [L.  (Equalitas,  equality  ;  (Bqualis, 
equal.]  {Law?)  The  difference  which  is  paid, 
or  secured,  by  one  coparcener  to  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  a  partition.  Bouvier. 

j^=-'*  A  half  French  word,  sometimes  written  ovel- 
ty  and  ovealty."    Cowell. 

OW'^N-lTE,  n.  A  follower  of  Robert  Owen,  who 
attempted  to  reorganize  society.  Smart. 

OW'ING,  p.  &  a.  1.  Due  as  a  debt.  "The  debt 
owing  from  one  country  to  another."        Locke. 

2.  Imputable  to,  as  an  agent ;  attributable  to. 

The  ruin  of  Greece  was  ouying  to  the  former  [the  custom  of 
particular  impeachments].  Swift. 

3.  Ascribable  as  an  effect  or  consequence. 

His  misery  is  owina  to  his  carelessness.  Smart. 

jJSf"  "  A  practice  has  long  prevailed  among  writers 
to  use  owing;  tlie  active  participle  of  owe,  in  a  passive 
sense,  for  owed  or  due.  Of  this  impropriety  some 
writers  were  aware,  and  having  no  quick  sense  of  the 
force  of  English  words,  have  used  due  in  the  sense  of 
consequence  or  imputation,  which  by  other  writers  is 
only  used  oC debt."     ./oluison.~Sce  Due. 


Barn  owl 
(^Strix  fiammea). 


OWSE 

0\^L,  n,  [A.  S.  ule;  Dut.  uil; 
Ger.  eule ;  Dan.  ugle  ;  Icel. 
ugla\  Sw.  ugla  and  uggla. — 
L.  ulula;Fv.  hulotfe.  —  Sansc. 
uli^ka.  —  "  The  name  appears 
to  be  formed  from  the  howl- 
ing cry  of  the  bird."  Bos- 
worth.] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  > 
order  Accipitres,  family  Sty^i- 
gidce,  or  the  Linnsean  genus 
Strix.  Gray. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  ai  and  killed.  SJiak, 

j8®=  Owls  are  distinguished  by  having  a  large  head, 
great,  projecting  eyes,  directed  forwards  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  circle  or  disk  of  loose  and  delicate 
feathers,  a  strong,  hooked  bill,  crooked  claws,  and  a 
downy  plumage.  Their  sense  of  hearing  is  very  acute. 
They  feed  on  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  even  fish, 
according  to  tlie  size  of  the  species.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  owls  is  very  wide,  species  being  found 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia. 
Though  clilefly  nocturnal,  some  species  are  able  to  fly 
and  sec  distinctly  in  open  day.  ^""-ff-  Ci/c. 

2.  A  kind  of  pigeon. 

The  varieties  of  this  bird  [the  pigeon]  produced  under  the 
fostering  hand  of  man,  the  tumblers,  croppers,  iocobins, 
runts,  spots,  turbits,  owLi,  nuns,  &«.,  would  fill  a  volume. 

Bng.  Cyc. 

oWl,  V.  n.  {Laic.)  To  carry  on  a  contraband  or 
unlawful  trade  ;  to  skulk  about  with  contraband 
goods.  Perry. 

oWL'^R  [bul'er,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.;  fil'er,  Sm.],  n. 
{Laio.)  One  who  is  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
owling.  Tatler. 

O'vVL'.f.T,  n.     [F.  hulotte.  —  See  Oavl.]     An  owl. 

Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place 
(Portentous  sight!)  the  owlet  Atheism, 
Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon. 
Drops  his  blue  fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  close, 
And  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  heaven. 
Cries  out,  Where  is  it?  (Ajleridge. 

flSf  *'Xf  is  nut  the  diminutive  [of  owl],  but  is  often 
so  understood."    Smart. 

O^^L'ING,  n.  {Old  Eiig,  Laxo.)  The  offence  of 
transporting  wool  or  sheep  out  of  the  kingdom. 
S^  "  Blackstone  seems  to  intimate  that  owling  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  time  when  it  was  usually 
committed,  viz.,  the  night,  when  owh  ^y  ;  byothersit 
is  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  wooUing."  Ridiardson. 

dV^L'lSH,  a.  Resembling  an  owl;  owl-like.  "Thy 
dull,  owlish  sight."  Observer. 

oWl'-LIGHT  (ouriit),  n.  Glimmering  or  feeble 
light.  Warhurton. 

oWl'— LIKE,  a.  Resembling  an  owl ;  owlish. 
"  An  owl-like  watchman."  Donne. 

OWN  (on),  a.  [A.  S.  agen\  Dut.  §  Ger.  eigen; 
Dan.  ^  Sw.  egen.  —  See  Owe.]  Belonging; 
possessed ;  peculiar ;  proper  to  ;  belonging  or 
peculiar  to  me  ;  as,  "My  ow7i." 

jB®=  It  is  added  by  way  of  emphasis  to  the  posses- 
sive pronouns,  my,  tky,  his,  her,  our,  your,  their. 

j^-  "  The  noun-substantive,  though  very  frequent- 
ly understood,  is  never  of  necessity  considered  as  in- 
cluded in  the  word  [own],  which  may  therefore  al- 
ways be  deemed  an  adjective."     Smart. 

OWN  (on),  V.  a.  [See  Owe.]  [i.  owned  ;  pp. 
owning,  owned.] 

1.  To  possess  or  hold  by  right ;  to  have  the 
right  to  property  in. 

Of  Camball  and  of  Algargife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife. 
That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass.  Milton. 

2.  To  acknowledge  ;  to  avow;  to  recognize; 
to  confess  ;  to  allow. 

Others  will  own  their  weakness  of  understanding.    Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Acknowledge,  Allow,  Recog- 
nize. 

OWN'IRR  fon'er),  7i.  One  to  whom  any  thing  be- 
longs ;  the  rightful  possessor  or  proprietor. 

The  owner  is  he  who  has  dominion  of  a  thing  real  or  per- 
sonal, corporeal  or  incorporeal,  which  lie  has  a  right  to  €n,ioy 
and  do  with  it  what  he  pleases.  Bouiier. 

Syn.  — See  Possessor. 
OWN'^R-SHIP   (on'er-ehip),  n.     Rightful  posses- 
sion or  property  ;  the  right  by  which  a  thing  be- 
longs to  some  one  in  particular  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  persons  ;  proprietorship.      Ayliffe, 

t  o\VRE  ((iiir),  n.  [L.  xtrxis?]  {ZoUl.)  A  quadru- 
ped ;  — perhaps  aurochs,  or  Bosurus.  Ainsiooi'th. 

oW§E,  n.  The  bark  of  a  young  oak  beaten  small, 
and  mixed  with  water;  ooze,     [e..]  Crdbh. 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  Rt>LE.  —  9,  ^,  ^,  |,  soft;   £,  G,  £,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z ;    X  as  gz.- 
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oW^gR,  /(.     Same  as  Owse,  or  Ooze.         Crabh. 

OX  (oks),  n. ;  pi.  oxen.  [Goth,  auhs  ;  A.  S.  oxa\ 
Dut.  OS  \  Ger.  ochs  ;  Dan.  oxe^  and  okse  ;  Icel.  ox  ; 
Sw.  oxe  ;  Arm.  os.  — "W".  ych.  —  Sansc.  uksha.'] 
{Zool.)  The  general  designation  for  the  differ- 
ent species  and  varieties  of  the  ruminant  quad- 
rupeds belonging  to  the  genus  Bos-;  generically 
distinguished  by  having  smooth,  hollow,  persist- 
ent horns  growing  on  a  bony  core,  by  having 
the  body  thick  and  heavy,  the  tail  long,  termi- 
nated by  a  tuft  of  hair,  and  by  four  inguinal 
mammge.  Bell. 

4^=-  The  male  of  this  genus  is  called  a  bull ;  the 
female,  a  cow;  and  the  young,  a.  calf.  The  name  of 
ox  is  specifically  given  to  the  castrated  male,  and  he 
is  called  an  ox-calf  or  bull-calf  until  he  is  a  twelve- 
month old,  a  steer  until  he  is  four  years  old,  and  after 
that  an  ox  or  bullock.     Maunder. 

OX-A9'jD,  u.  (Chem.)  An  acid  containing  oxy- 
gen. Thomson. 

OX-AL'A-MXDE,  n.     (Chem.)  Oxamide.     P.  Cyc, 

OX'A-LATE,?a.  [Fr.]  (CAem.)  A  salt  formed  by  a 
combination  of  oxalic  acid  with  a  base.  Brande. 

OX-AL'IC,  ft.  [Gr.  d^aXig,  sorrel;  L.  oxalis ;  Fr. 
oxalique,  oxalic]  {Cltem'.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  Oxalis  or  sorrel. 

J^^  Oxalic  acid  exists  in  the  form  of  an  acid  salt  of 
potassa,  in  a  great  number  of  plants,  particularly  in 
the  species  of  Oxalis  and  Riunex.  Combined  with 
lime,  it  also  forms  a  part  of  several  lichens.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  equivalents  of  carbon  and  three  of  oxy- 
gen, and  is  usually  prepared  by  tlie  action  of  diluted 
nitric  acid  upon  sugar.     Graham. 

6X'A-Lis,  «.  [Gr.  o^a^f'?,  sorrel ;  (J^6f,  sharp;  L. 
oxalis.']  (Boi.)  A  genus  of  plants  the  leaves  of 
which  have  an  acid  taste  ;  sorrel.  Loudon. 

6x'AL-ITB,  n.  {Min.)  A  native  oxalate  of  iron; 
humboldtine.  Dana. 

6X'A-LYLE,  n.  [Gr.  h^h^y  sharp,  and  vlrj^  princi- 
ple.] {Chem.)  The  hypothetical  radical  of  ox- 
alic acid  ;  carbonic  oxide.  Graham. 

OX-AM'|C,  a.  [Gr.  d^v^,  sharp,  and  Eng.  ammo- 
nia.~\  {Chem,,)  Noting  an  acid  produced  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  binoxalate  of  ammo- 
nia. Brande. 

OX'A-MTDE,  n  [Fr.]  {Chem.)  Oxalate  of  am- 
monia less  two  equivalents  of  water.      Dumas. 

OX'BANE,  n.     A  plant  Ainsworth. 

CX'BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  common  name  of  a 
species  of  sand-piper;  the  dunlin;  Tringa  va- 
riabilis. Yarrell. 

Ox'— BOW,  n.  A  piece  of  curved,  wood  put  round 
the  neck  of  a  draught  ox,  and  serving  as  a  kind 
of  collar.  Simmonds. 

OX'EYE  (aks'i),  n.  1.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Buphthalmmn^  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
broad  open  disk  of  the  flowers :  — a  plant  of  the 
genus  Anthemis  :  —  a  plant  of  the  genus  Chrys- 
anthem.um,  called  also  ox-eye  daisy  :  —  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Helenium;  sneeze-wort;  Helenium 
autumnale.  Loudon.  Eng.  Ct/c.  Dunglison. 
2.  {Ornith.)  A  name  of  the  larger  titmouse  ; 
Parus  major.  Ray. 

OX'EYED  (Sks'id),  a.  Having  eyes  like  those  of 
an  ox  ;  having  large  eyes. 

The  Greek  is /JowTTi?  TrSri/ia  "Hf'/j,  which  is  commonly 
translated  the  venerable  ox-e-yed  Juno.  Pope. 

Homer  useth  that  epithet  of  or-py/cc/,  in  describine;  Juno, 
because  around,  black  eye  is  the  best.  Burton. 

OX'FLY,  n.  {Ent.)  A  fly  hatched  under  the  skin 
of  cattle  ;   (Estrus  bovis.  Johnson. 

5x'— gALL,  n.  The  fluid,  or  bile,  contained  in 
the  gall-bladder  of  the  ox.  Sitnmonds. 

OX'gANG,  n.  [Ger.  ocAs,  an  ox,  and  gang^  a 
walk.]  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  As  much  land  as  one 
ox  can  plough  in  one  season,  varying  in  amount, 
but  commonly  taken  for  15  acres.         Whishaw. 

Ox'— GOAD,  n.  A  rod  with  a  point  or  goad  for 
driving  oxen.  Judges  iii.  31. 

6x'-HAR-R0W,  n.  A  large  sort  of  harrow;  — 
sometimes  called  a  drag.  Farm.  Ency. 

6X'-HEAD,  n.     The  head  of  an  ox.  Shah. 

OX'HEAL  (oks'hel),  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  helle- 
bore ;  bear's-foot ;  Helleborusfcetidus. Ainsworth. 


OX'-HIDE,  n.  1.  The  hide  of  an  ox  ;  the  dried  or 
the  tanned  skin  of  the  ox. 

2.  A  measure  of  land,  being  as  much  as  could 
be  encircled  by  narrow  strips  cut  from  a  single 
hide.  ~^  Gent.  Mag, 

OX'h66f,  n.  {Bot.)  The  leaves  of  species  of 
Caulotretus  and  Bauhinid,  sometimes  used  as 
mucilaginous  remedies.  Eng.  Cyc. 

6x-I-DA-BIL'I-TY,  H.  \Fr.oxydabilite.']  Capabil- 
ity of  being  converted  into  an  oxide.      Wright. 

6x'I-DA-BLE,  a.  [It.  ossidabiU ;  Fr.  oxydable.] 
That  may  be  oxidized  ;  oxidizable.    Phil.  Mag. 

6x'|-DATE,  V.  a.  &  71.  [It.  ossidare;  Sp.  oxidar; 
Fr.  oxyder.]  [i.  oxidated;  pp.  oxidating, 
OXIDATED.]  To  convert  into  an  oxide;  to  com- 
bine with  oxygen  ;  to  oxidize.  Uf'e. 

6X-I-DA'TI0N,  n.  [It.  ossidazio7ie ;  Sp.  oxida- 
cion ;  Fr.  oxydation.']  The  act  of  oxidizing  or 
combining  with  oxygen  ;  the  process  of  con- 
verting metals  or  other  substances  into  oxides, 
by  combining  with  them  a  certain  portion  of 
oxygen;  oxidizement;  oxygenation. 

^^  "It  differs  from  acidification  in  the  addition  of 
oxygen  not  being  sufficient  to  form  an  acid  with  the 
substance  oxidated."   lloblyn. 

OX'I-DA-TOR,  71.  A  contrivance  to  throw  an  ex- 
ternal current  of  air  upon  the  flame  of  an  ar- 
gand  lamp  ;  an  oxygenator.  W.  E7icy. 

OX'IDE,  n.  [Gr.  d^bg,  sharp.  — It.  ossido;  Sp,  ox- 
ido  \  Yt.  oxyde.']  {Chetn.)  A  substance  com- 
bined with  oxygen  without  being  in  the  state  of 
an  acid ;  a  combination,  not  acid,  of  a  simple 
body  with  oxygen.  Ure. 

i^'  The  metallic  oxides  are  a  most  important  class 
of  bodies.  The  first,  second,  third,  &c.,  oxides  oi  owe 
base  are  designated  by  the  terms  protoxide^  deutoxide, 
tritoxide,  &c.  ;  and  vvlien  the  base,  without  becoming 
acid,  is  saturated  with  oxygen,  it  is  termed  diperosiide. 
Brande. 

^^^  This  word,  and  others  of  the  same  family,  are 
by  some  written  with  a  ?/,  as  oxyde,  or  ozyd,  oxydate, 
&c.  ;  and  this  orthography  is  in  accordance  with  ety- 
mology. Yet  the  orthograpliy  of  oxide,  oxidate,  &c., 
is  that  of  the  English  scientific  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
pedias, &;c.,  and  seems  lo  be  •established  by  common 
usage,  especially  in  chemical  and  scientific  works. 
Smart  says,  "  Oxyde  is  etymologically  correct ;  but  the 
other  form  (oxide,  &c.)  exhibits  the  scientific  termina- 
tion by  which  compounds  are  distinguished  that  pos- 
sess no  sensible  properties  of  acids,  and  are  supporters 
of  coLubustion." 


OX-TD-IZ'A-BLE, 
idable. 


That  may  be  oxidized ;  ox- 
Bra7ide. 


OX'ID-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  OXIDIZED  ;^^.  oxidizing, 
OXIDIZED.]  To  change  to  the  state  of  an  oxide  ; 
to  combine  with  oxygen  ;  to  oxidate.      Bi^ande. 

OX'lD-iZE-M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  oxidizing;  ox- 
idization ;  oxidation.  Hen7y. 

OX-I-OD'rC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  iodine.  Brande. 

6x'-LIKE,  11.     Resembling  the  ox.  Booth. 

OX'ElP,  n.  [A.  S.  oxan-slippa.']  {Bot.)  A  kind 
of  primrose  ;   Primula  elatior. 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

Wliere  the  oxlip  and  the  nodding  violet  grows.         SJiai:. 

-6®=-  So  Galled  from  some  likeness  in  the  flowers  to 
the  lipa  of  the  ox,  or  from  the  grateful  scent  of  the 
flowers.     Skinnei: 

OX-6'NI-AN,  n.     1.  A  member,  or  a  graduate,  of 

the  University  of  Oxford,  in  England.   Qit.  Rev. 

2.  A  kind  of  shoe  worn  by  men.     Simmo7ids. 

0X'PECK-5R,  n.  {Or7iith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Bt/phaginoiy  or  beef-eaters.  Swai7iso7i. 

OX'— STALL,  n.     A  stand  or  stall  for  oxen. 

OX'TKR,  n.  [A.  S.  oxta.~h.  axilla.]  The  arm- 
pit.    [North  of  England.]  B7-ockeit. 

OX'TOIVGIJE  (Sks'tung),  n.  {Bot.)  1.  A  kind  of 
plant  covered  with  strong  prickles;  Iielmi7i- 
thia  echioides.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Picris.  Loudon. 

3.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Anc/msa;  bugloss. 

Wood. 
OX-Y-jSHLO'RIC,  a.     {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  called  also 
perchlo7-ic  and  hyperchloi'ic  acid.  Graham. 

OX'V-CRATE,  n.     [Gr.  d^'vK^aTov;  6^bg,  sharp,  and 


Kffjdoj,  to  mix.;  It.  ossicrato\  Fr.  oxycrat.']     A 
mixture  of  water  and  vinegar,  Wiseman. 

OX'Y-^fiN,  ?i.  [Gr.  ^|6s,  sharp,  and  yfvvGw,  to 
generate  ;  "i.  e.  gene7'ator  of  acids,  and  such  it 
was  believed  to  be  exclusively,  at  the  period 
when  the  name  was  given  to  it."  Dunglisoji.  — 
It.  ossigeno  ;  Sp.  oxigeno  ;  Fr.  oxygene.] 

1.  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  inodorous,  tasteless, 
and  non-metallic  elementary  body. 

4l®=-  Oxygen  is  a  permanent  gas,  when  uncoiribined, 
and  forms  one  fifth  part  of  liie  air  of  tiie  atmosphere. 
In  a  state  of  combination,  this  element  is  the  most 
extensively  diffused  body  in  nature,  entering  as  a 
constituent  into  water,  into  nearly  all  the  earths  and 
rocks  of  which  the  crust  of  tlie  globe  is  composed, 
and  into  almost  all  organic  products.  Many  of  its 
compounds  are  acids, —  whence  tlie  name  oxygen, 
given  to  it  by  Lavoisier, —  but  it  unites  in  prefer- 
ence with  single  equivalents  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  metallic  class  of  elements,  and  forms  bodies 
which  are  alkaline,  or  have  the  character  of' bases. 
Some  of  its  compounds  a.re  neither  acid  nor  alkaline, 
and  are  therefore  called  neutral  bodies.  Oxygen  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  1774,  and  about  a  year 
afterwards  by  Scheele,  in  Sweden,  without  any 
knowledge  of  Priestley's  experiments.  It  was  at  first 
called  dephlogisticated  air,  because  it  is  non-inflainma- 
ble,  empyreal  air,  because  it  supports  combustion,  and 
vital  air,  because  it  is  necessary  to  respiration.'  Ora- 
Imm. 

JS^'  "  The  word  oxygen  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  sci- 
entific nomenclature  to  be  safely  removed  ;  but  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  abiding  word 
which  changed  its  original  meaning  witiiin  a  com- 
paratively short  period  after  its  introduction."  Tom- 
linson. 

2.  A  manufacturing  name  for  bleaching- 
powder.  Simmonds. 

OX'Y-^f.N-ATE,  V.  a.  [It.  ossigeiiare ;  Sp.  oxi- 
ge7iar;  Fr.  oxygener.]  To  combine  or  impreg-^ 
nate  with  oxygen  ;  to  oxygenize.  Brande, 

OX'Y-^^iN-AT-^lD,  p.  w.     Combined  with  oxygen. 

OX-Y-^EN-A'TION,  7i.  [It.  ossigenazione \  Sp. 
oxige7iacion\  Fr.  oxygenation.']  The  act  of  ox- 
ygenating or  combining  with  oxygen. 

jC®^  *'  A  term  often  used  as  synonymous  with  oxi- 
dation ;  it  differs,  however,  from  it  in  being  of  more 
general  import,  every  union  with  oxygen  being  an 
oxygenation  ;  whereas  oxidation  takes  place  only  when 
an  oxide  is  formed."    Hoblyn. 

6x'Y-^gN-A-T0R,  n.  A  contrivance  for  throw- 
ing a  current  of  air  on  the  flame  of  an  argand 
lamp;  an  oxidator.  Simmonds. 

OX'Y-gj^N-lZ-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  oxygen- 
ized, or  oxygenated.  Wright. 

CX'Y-^^N-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  OXYGENIZED  ;  pp.  oxy- 
genizing, OXYGENIZED.]  To  impregnate  or 
combine  with  oxygen  ;  to  oxygenate.       P.  Cyc. 

OX'Y-(?f.N-IZE-M]^NT,  ?i.   Oxygenation.  Wright. 

OX-YQ'^-NOVS,  u.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
oxygen.  Brande. 

OX'Y-GON,  n.  [Gr.  6^bs,  sharp,  and  yiavia,  an 
angle;  Sp.  oxigo7iio;  Ft.  oxygo7ie.']  {Geom.)  A 
triangle  having  three  acute  angles  ;  an  acute- 
angled  triangle.  Davies. 

OX-YG'O-NAL,  a.  Having  three  acute  angles  ; 
acute-angled.  F7'a7icis. 

6X-Y-GU'NI-AL,  a.     Oxygonal.  Maunder. 

6X-Y-IIY'DR0-^EN,  n.  1.  {Chem.)  A  name  given 
to  a  kind  of  blow-pipe  by  which  a  stream  of 
lighted  hydrogen,  as  it  escapes  from  a  nozzle,  is 
supplied  with  pure  oxygen,  thus  producing  an 
intense  heat.  Hoblyn. 

2.  {Opt.)  A  kind  of  microscope,  which  has 
now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  solar  micro- 
scope ;  —  so  called  because  the  illumination,  in- 
stead of  being  produced  by  the  sun's  rays,  is 
produced  by  burning  a  small  piece  of  lime  or 
marble  in  a  stream  of  oxyhydrogen  gas.  Brande. 

OX'Y-MEL,  n.  [Gr.  6^bi^€?.i;  d^is,  acid,  and  fiih, 
honey;  L.  oxymeli;  It.  ossim.ele;  Sp.  ojimel; 
Fr.  oxymel.']  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey 
boiled  to  a  sirupy  consistence.  Arbu;thnot, 

OX-Y-MO'RON,  71.  [Gr.  ^|u^wpov;  ^|6y,  pointed, 
ancl  /iwpijf,  foolish.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which 
words  or  phrases  of  contrary  signification  are 
united,  thus  producing  a  seeming  contradic- 
tion; as,  "Cruel  kindness";  "Laborious  idle- 
ness." ATidrews, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  a,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  },  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 


OXYMURIATE 

6X-Y-MU'R!-ATE,  n.  {Chem.')  The  name  for- 
merly applied  to  a  compound  now  called  a 
chloride.  Brande. 

Ozymuriate  of  hmp.^  cliloride  of  lim"e,  a  valuable 
bleaching  compound. 

OX-y-MU-RJ-AT'lC-Ag'ID,  n.  (Chem.)  A  naine 
formerly  applied  to  chlorine.  Datis. 

6x'Y-0-PY,  n.  [Gr.  i^Os,  sharp,  and  Sip:;,  vision.] 
Increased  sensibility  of  the  retina,  by  which  the 
smallest  objects  are  clearly  seen,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, in  the  weakest  light.  Dunglisoti. 

OX-YPU'0-NY,  n.  [Gr.  3j6j,  sharp,  and  ifnivri, 
voice.]  Acuteness  or  shrillness  of  voice.  Smart. 

6X-Y-PKI)S'S1C,  a.  {Chem.)  A  name  formerly 
given  to  the  acid  now  called  cliloro- cyanic  or 
chloro-prussic  acid,  from  its  being  supposed 
that  the  hydro-cyanic  acid  had  acquired  oxygen 
on  being  mixed  with  chlorine.  Hoblyn. 

OX-  fR 'I-A,  n.  {Bot.)  Agenus  of  plants  contain- 
ing only  one  species,  the  Oxyria  reniformis,  or 
mountain  sorrel.  Eng.  Cyc. 

OX-lfR'RHO-DINE  (oks-ir'o-din),  n.  [Gr.  i^blifioSt- 
voi/;'^|t/i,  sharp,  and  ^*i(5oi/,  a  rose.]  (Med.)  A 
composition  of  vinegar  and  roses.      Dunglison. 

OX'Y-SAlt,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  from 
the  union  of  an  oxygen  acid  and  a  salifiable 
base  ;  an  oxysel,  —  See  Salt.  Hoblyn. 

dX'Y-SEL,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  from  an 
oxygen  acid  and  a  base  ;  an  oxysalt.  Vre. 

OX-y-SUL'PHU-RET,  n.  A  combination  of  sul- 
phur with  a  metallic  oxide.  Craig. 

6x-Y-TAR'TRATB,  n.  The  former  name  of  ace- 
tate of  potash.  Craig. 

OX'Y-TONE,  n.  [Gr.  lijurorai,  sharp,  having  the 
aciite  accent ;  6i,i;,  sharp,  and  rrfj/os,  tone.]  A 
word  with  an  acute  sound,  or  having  an  acute 
accent  on  the  last  syllable.  Smart. 

O' Y^R  [o'yer,  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ;  le'yer, 

'  K. ;  by'er,  S.  Wh."],  n.    [Norm,  Fr.  oyer,  to  hear ; 

Fr.  ou'ir.']  (Law.)  Formerly,  the  hearing  a  deed 
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road,  whicli  a  party  sued  on  a  bond,  &c.,  might 
pray  or  demand,  and  it  was  then  read  to  him  by 
the  other  party;  —  in  modern  practice,  a  copy 
of  a  bond  or  spej^ialty  sued  upon,  given  to  the 
opposite  party,  in  lieu  of  the  old  practice  of 
reading  it.  Burrill. 

Oyer  and  terminer^  (Enff.  Law.)  the  assizes;  —  so 
called  from  the  cnmniission  of  oyer  and  terminer  di- 
rected to  the  judges,  empowering  them  "  to  hear  and 
determine  "  all  treasons,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors: 

—  in  the  U.  S.,  the  highest  criminal  courts.     Burrill. 

6-YES'  [o-ySs',  S.  Sm.  R. ;  o-yis',  W.  P.  F. ;  o'y?s, 
E. ;  6'y3L,Ja.]finterJ.  [Fr.  oijez,  hear  ye.]  (Laio.) 
A  call  for  attention,  thrice  repeated  by  a  sheritf 
or  crier,  as  an  introduction  to  a  proclamation ; 

—  written  also  oyez. 

OY'L^T-HOLE,  n.    See  Eyelet.  Prior. 

OYS'TjpR,  n.  [Gr.  dorpeov;  L.  ostrea;  It.  ostrica; 
Port.  §  Sp.  ostra\  Fr.  huHre.  —  A.  S.  ostre; 
Dut.  oesier;  Ger.  austere  Dan..y5^er;  Icel.  os- 
tra\  Sw.  ostra.  —  ^XQt.  histr."]  {ZoOl.)  A  bival- 
vular  testaceous  moUusk  of  the  genus  Ostrea ; 

—  a  name  especially  applied  to  the  Ostrea  edu- 
Us,  or  edible  oyster. 

It  is  unseasonable  and  unwholesome,  in  all  months  that 
have  not  an  r  in  their  name,  to  eat  an  oyster.        Butler,  1599- 

i^'  Oysters  are  distributed  very  widely,  and  prin- 
cipally in  the  seas  of  temperate  and  warm  climates. 
They  are  found  on  gravel  and  sand,  in  estuaries,  and 
on  the  sea  coast,  sometimes  attached  to  rocks,  trees, 
&c.,  at  depths  varying  from  the  surface  to  seventeen 
fathoms,    Eng.  Cyc. 

OYS'TRR— BED,  n.  A  bed  or  breeding-place  of 
oysters.  Pennant. 

0"?S'TJ5R-CATCH-KR,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  subsists  up- 
on shell-fish  ;  Heematopus  ostralegus.     Yarrell. 

OYS'TIJR-DRED^E,  n.  A  small  dredge  or  drag- 
net for  bringing  up  oysters  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Simmonds. 

OYS'TER-PAT'TY,  n.  A  patty  made  with  oys- 
ters. Simmonds. 

OYS'TER-PLANT,  n.     {Bot.)  A  species  of  Tra- 


il.    A  woman  who    sells 
oysters.   Hall.  Hudibras. 
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gopogon ;  salsify ;  Tragopogon  porrlfolius  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  taste  when  cooked,  which  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  oyster.  Clarke. 

OYS'TKR-SHELL,  n.  The  shell  of  an  oyster.  Pope, 

OYS'TJgR-WENCH, 

OYS'T^R-WIFE, 

OYS'T^R-WOM'AN 

g-Z.M  'A'^  (o-ze'na),  n.  [Gr.  oi,aiva  ;  5^w,  to  sraell ; 
L.  ozmna  ;  It.  4r  Sp.  ozena. ;  Fr.  ozkne.'\  {Med.\ 
An  ulcpr  in  the  nose,  discharging  a  fetid,  puru- 
lent matter.  Dunglison. 

OZ'MA-ZOME,  n.     See  Osmazome.        Hamilton. 

6z'g-CENTE,  n.     A  fossil  wax.  Clarice. 

OZ-0-CE'RITE,  n.  [Gr.  S(,u>,  to  smell,  and  myprfj, 
wax.]  {Mill.)  A  mineral  consisting  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  and  resembling  resinous  wax, 

,0®=  It  is  translucent,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color, 
and  a  bituminous  odor.  It  burns  with  a  clear,  bright 
flame  without  residue,  and  is  used  in  Moldavia  for 
fuel.     Eng.  Cyc. 

O'ZONE,  n.  [Gr.  o^w,  to  smell.]  {Chem.)  A  gas- 
eous substance  the  true  nature  of  which  is  not 
fully  understood.  —  So  named  from  its  peculiar 
odor,  which  resembles  that  produced  when  re- 
peated electric  sparks,  or  the  electric  discharge 
from  a  point,  is  passed  through  the  air. 

e^  "  In  the  opinion  of  Faraday,  oxygen  is  an  allo- 
tropic  substance, —  that  is,  a  substance  capable,  like 
carbon,  of  appearing  in  various  physical  slates  j  and 
he  considers  ozone  one  of  its  forme:.  Dr.  Baumert, 
along  with  otliers,  on  the  other  hand,  while  allowing 
that  oxygen  is  allotropic,  maintains  that  true  ozoni  is 
a  super-oxide  of  hydrogen."    JVichol. 

OZ'O-NTze,  v.  a.  To  impregnate,  or  combine 
with,  ozone.  Jour,  of  Scie^ice. 

6Z-0-n6m'5-T;5R,  n.  [Eng.  ozone,  and  Gr.  nir^ov, 
a  measure.]  {Chem.)  An  instrument  for  de- 
tecting the  presence  and  quantity  of  ozone.  It 
consists  of  slips  of  test-paper,  suitably  sus- 
pended, which  are  colored  by  ozone.        Nichol, 


p. 


Pthe  sixteenth  letter  of  tlie  alphabet,  is  a  labial 
^  consonant,  formed  by  closely  compressing 
the  anterior  part  of  the  lips ;  as  in  pull,  cap. 
It  forms,  with  A  following  it,  a  digraph  repre- 
senting the  Gr.  0,  and  equivalent  to  f,  as  in 
phalanx,  epitaph  (84,  85).  It  is  sometimes  si- 
lent before  another  consonant,  as  in  pneumat- 
ics, psalm.  In  etymologies,  it  is  interchanged 
with/  and  v^  and  especially  with  b,  from  its  ap- 
proximation in  sound  to  that  letter,  with  which, 
also,  it  is  sometimes  confounded  in  pronuncia- 
tion, as  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  counties 
of  Wales,  and  by  the  people  of  Lower  Saxony. 
As  a  Roman  numeral,  it  denotes  100,  and,  with 
a  dash  over  it  (p),  400,000. 

t  PA'A^E,  n.    A  toll  for  passage.  —  See  Pedage. 

Paages,  pontages,  and  .  .  .  other  vexatious  imposts.      Burke. 

PAAS,  n.  [Dut.  paasch.  —  See  Pasch.]  The  fes- 
tival of  Easter.     [Local,  New  York.]     Bartlett. 

PAB'U-LAR,  u,.  [L.  pabiilaris  ;  pabulum,  food.] 
Relating  to,  or  affording,  food.  Johnson. 

PAB-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  pabulatio  ;  pabulum, 
food.]   The  act  of  feeding  :  — fodder.  Cockeram. 

PAB'U-LOtJS,  a.  [L.  pabuhsus.']  Affording  food 
or  aliment;  alimental.     [r.] 

"We  doubt  the  air  is  the  pabulovs  supply  of  fire.      Browne. 
PAB' U-LtJM,  n.     [L.]     Food;  aliment. 

A  -pdbulvTn  or  food  of  that  element  [fire].        Bji.  Berkeley, 

PA'CA,«.  {Zonl.)  A  thick- 
set, nocturnal,  rodent 
animal,  found  in  South 
America,  having  short, 
thin,  silky,  blackish- 
brown  fur,  with  rows  of      PacaCQetoffenyapoca). 


parallel  white  spots  along  the  sides ;  spotted 
cavy;  the  Cwlogenys  paca  of  Reugger,  ox  the 
Mus  paca  of  Linnseus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PA'CAL,  n.   {Bot.)  A  tree  of  Peru  having  medici- 
nal qualities.  Crabb. 

fPA'CAT-^lD,   a.     [Ij.  paco,  pacattiSf   to  pacify.] 
Pacified;  appeased.  Ash. 

PA-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  pacatio.']     The  act  of  paci- 
fying or  appeasing,    [r.]        Bailey.     Coleridge. 


;e,  n.     [L.  passus;  pando,  jmssus,  to  extend, 
to  open  ;  It.  i 
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passo;  Sp.  ^aso  ;  Fr. /jas.] 

1.  A  single  change  of  the  foot  in  walking ;  a 
step ;  a  tread. 

Behind  her  [Sin],  Death, 
Close  following,  pace  ^orpace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse.  Milton. 

2.  A  linear  measure,  of  uncertain  extent,  de- 
rived from  the  supposed  length  of  the  natural 
step  of  a  man,  and  denoting  a  double  as  well  as 
a  single  step. 

JS^  In  the  former  application,  it  is  the  distance 
from  the  place  where  either  foot  is  taken  up  to  that 
where  the  same  foot  is  set  down,  being  5  feet,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  4|  feet,  and  termed  the  geometrical 
pace ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  the  space  between  the  feet  in 
walking,  commonly  estimated  at  -^  of  a  rod,  or  ^^ 
feet,  or,  roughly,  3  feet.  The  military  pace  is  2^.  feet. 
Holder.     Brande.     Simmonds. 

3.  Manner  of  walking;  gait.  "In  pace  an- 
other Juno."  Shah.  "With  heavy  pace."  Addison. 

4.  A  peculiar  gait  of  a  horse,  in  which  the 
'  legs   on   the    same    side    are    lifted    together. 

"  Whether  pace  or  trot."  Hudibras. 

5.  Degree  of  swiftness  or  speed. 


Nor  her  winged  apeed 
The  falcon  gentle  could  for  pace  exceed.        Chapman. 
The  begpar  sings  e'en  when  he  sees  the  place 
Beset  with  thieves,  and  never  mends  his  pace.    Dryden. 

6.  A  movement  in  business.    [A  Gallicism.] 

The  first  pace  necessary  for  his  majesty  to  make  is  to  fall 
into  confidence  with  Spain.  Temple. 

7.  A  part  of  a  floor  slightly  raised  above  the 
rest ;  a  dais.     [Local.]  Ogilvie. 

To  keep  or  hold  pace,  to  move  or  proceed  with  a 
pace  or  step  corresponding  to  that  of  another. 

PACE,  V.  n.     \i.  PACED  ;  pp.  pacing,  paced.] 

1.  To  move  step  by  step,  or  gradually.  Shak. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  on  ;  to  go,  Milton. 

3.  To  move,  as  a  horse,  by  lifting  together 
the  two  legs  on  the  same  side.  Bailey. 

PACE,  V.  a.     1.  To  walk  or  tread  over  with  meas- 
ured or  formal  steps. 

Who  is  she  that  bears  thy  train. 

Pacing  light  the  velvet  plain?  Warton. 

2.  To  measure  by  paces    or  steps ;  as,  "  To 
pace  a  field." 

3.  To  move  or  cause  to  move  in  measured  or 
regulated  steps;  to  regulate  in  motion. 

Those  that  tame  wild  horses 
Pace  them  not  in  their  hands  to  make  tlieni  fientle. 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,  and  spur  them. 
Till  they  obey  the  manage.  Shak. 

4.  t  To  surpass  ;  to  exeed.  Chaucer. 

PACED  (past),  a.     1.  Having  a  particular  gait;  — 

chiefly  used  in  composition  ;  as,  *'  Slow-paced." 

2.  Trained  in  paces,  as^  a  horse ;  —  applied  to 

persons,  generally  in  an  ill  sense.  Shak. 

PA'CpR,  n.     One  that  paces:  —  a  pacing  horse. 

PA-<;;riA'  [p^-sh^',  K.  Sm.  R.  IF5. ;  pa'sh=A,  P.  Cyc. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n"  ;    BULL,  EUR,  RtlTLE.— 9,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;   jC,  G,  c,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z;   ^  as  gx.— THIS,  this. 


PACHACAMAC 
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PACKWAX 


\Vr.  Brande,  Catherwood],  n.  [Arab.  hasha\ 
Turk,  pasha.  Buckton.  —  Some  derive  pacha 
from  Per.  pat  shah,  the  foot  of  the  kin<j;  oth- 
ers from  pad,  a  guardian,  and  shah,  king.  P. 
Cyc-I  {Turkish  Empire.)  Originally,  the  title 
given  to  a  minister,  or  chief  assistant  of  the 
sultan,  whether  military  or  learned  :  — now  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  governor  of  a  province  ; 
—  sometimes  written  pasha,  pashawy  and  ha- 
shatv. 

The  well-known  distinctinn  of  ranks  between  the  two 
classes  of  packas  consists  in  the  number  of  horse-tails  which 
are  carried  before  them  as  standards,  the  higher  having  three, 
and  the  lower  two.  Brande. 

pAch-^-cA'MAC,  n.  The  divinity  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Peruvians  as  the  creator  of  the 
universe ;  —  so  named  from  the  valley  of  Pacha- 
cama,  where  a  magnificent  temple  was  erected 
to  his  honor.  Brande. 

PA-gnA'LIC  [pfi-sha'Uk,  Sm.  R.  C.  B.  Wb.;  p?- 
shal'ik,  K.  Wr.\  pa'sha-lik.  Maunder'],  n.  The 
province  or  jurisdiction  of  a  pacha.     [Turkey,] 

Walsh. 

PAeH-Y-CEPH'Ji-L4,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ita-xpi,  thick, 
and  KKpaXrj,  the  head.]  {Geol.)  A  tribe  of  Ento- 
mostraca,  having  the  head  broad  and  shield- 
shaped.  Baird. 

PJCH'  Y-  CEPH-A-Li  'J^^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Tra-^pSi  thick, 

and  KEtpa}.^,  the 

head.](OrmM.) 

A       sub-family 

of    dentirostral 

birds      of     the 

order    Passeres 

and  family  Am-  Pteruthius  erythropterus. 

pelid<B  ;  thick  heads.     Gray. 
PJeH-Y-COR'MUS,   n.     [Gr.   ira^i;,   thick,    and 

Kopi/dg',  the  trunlc  of  a  tree.]     {Pal.)  A  genus  of 

homocercal,  ganoid,  fossil  fishes  having  a  very 

thick  body.    "  Agassiz. 

PAjCH-Y-DAC'TY-LOtJS,    a.      [Gr.    xoytf,    tbick, 

and  ^'dKTvlos,  a' finger.]    Thick-toed.    Hitchcock. 

PAjCH'Y-DERM,  n.  [Gr.  7ru;^ut5fp^of,  tbick-skinned  ; 
ira-xyq,  thick,  and  bi^jxa,  skin.]  {Zohl.)  One  of 
the  Pachydermata.  Kirhy. 

PMeH-Y'DER'M4-T4,  n.  pL  (Zoul.)  An  order 
of  mammals,  distinguished  for  the  thickness  of 
their  skins,  including  all  the  hoofed  quadrupeds 
which  do  not  ruminate,  as  the  elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, horse,  hog,  &c,  Brande. 

PA€H-Y-I)ER'MA-TOUS,  a.  {Zodl)  Having  a  thick 
skin  ;'  belonging  to  the  Pachydermata.      Lyell. 

PAjGH'Y-OTE,  n.  [Gr.  T^a^iJS,  thick,  and  0S5,  o)r6s, 
the  ear.]  {ZoOl.)  One  of  a  family  of  bats  which 
have  thick  external  ears.  Brande. 

PM-€HYP'TE-RIS,  n.  [Gr.  7rt(;^L'?,  thick,  and  vrri- 
pts,  a  fern  with  feathery  leaves ;  impov,  a  feather.] 
{Pat)  A  gentis  of  fossil  ferns.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PA-CIF'IC,  a.  [L.  pacificiis  ;  pax,  peace,  and/ac«o, 
to  make  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  pacifico  ,  Fr.  pacijique.'] 

1.  Making  or  promoting  peace  ;  conciliatory; 
mild;  appeasing;  as,  "  Pac2;?c  measures." 

2.  Peaceful ;  peaceable  ;  gentle  ;  tranquil ; 
calm.  **  In  my  long  life  and  pacific  prosper- 
ity." *  Hall. 

Syn.  —  Pacific  sijrnifies  making,  or  disposed  to 
make,  peace;  peaceable,  disposed  to  be  at  peace,  and 
free  from  war  or  contest ;  peaceful,  being  at  peace,  or 
free  from  agitation.  Pacific  measures  ;  peaceable  dis- 
position ;  peoce/uZ  cottage  ;  peaceful  Hie  ;  mUd  or  gen- 
tie  disposition  ;  conciliatory  measure.  — See  Gentle. 

PA-CiF'{-CA-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  pacified.  Hall 

PA-CIP'J-CAL,  ct.    Pacific,     [r.]  Wotton. 

PA-CIF'I-CAL-LY,  «£^.     In  a  pacific  manner,  [n.] 

PAg-I-FI-CA'TIpN,  or  PA-CIF-I-CA'TION  [pas-e- 
fe-ka'yhun,  W.  P.  J.  F. ;  pg-sif-e-ka'shiin,  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.  Wr.'],  n.  [L.  pacificatio ;  It.  pacifica- 
zione ;  Sp.  pacijicacioti;  Fr.  pcici/lcation.'\  The 
act  of  pacifying ;  reconciliation  ;  adjustment. 
'*An  embassy  of  pacification.'"  Bacon.  "A 
pacification  of  wrath.'*     Hooker. 

PAC-I-FI-CA'TOR,  or  PA-CIP'r-CA-TOR  [pSs-p-fe- 
ka'tur,  W.  P.  J.  E.  C.  B. ;  p^-sif'e-ka-tur,  S.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.' R.']y  n.  [L.  pacifico,  pacificatus,  to  pacify.] 
One  who  makes  or  restores  peace  between  con- 
tending parties  ;  a  peacemaker.         Warburton. 

PA-CIF'I-CA-TO-RY,  a.  \lj.pacificatorius.'\  Tend- 


'  Pacifbca- 
Barrow. 


ing  to  make  peace  ;  peace-making. 
tory  .  .  .  epistles." 

PA^'I-FI-JJR,  It.     One  who  pacifies. 

PA^'I-FY,  V.  a.  [h.  pacifico  ;  pax,  paciSy  Tpea.ce, 
and  fiacio,  to  make;  It.  pacificare ;  Sp.  pacifi- 
c(ir;  Yr.  pacifier.']  \i.  pacified;  pp.  paci- 
fying, PACIFIED.] 

1.  To  give  or  restore  peace  to  ;  to  conciliate. 

He  went  on  as  far  as  York,  to  pacify  and  settle  those 
countries.  Bacon. 

,  2.  To  appease  ;  to  calm ;  to  still ;  to  quiet ; 
to  tranquillize  ;  —  used  of  persons  and  things. 

But  he  will  notnow  be  j)ac^';?erf;  Tabian  can  scarce  hold 
him  yonder.  Shak, 

Then  was  tlie  king's  wrath  pacified.  Esth.  vii.  10. 

Syn.  —  See  Appease,  Conciliate. 

PA(^'JNG,  p.  a.  Moving  with  a  pace;  as,  "A 
pacing  horse." 

PACK,  n.  [Dut.  ^a^;  Ger.  pack;  Dan.  pakke\ 
'^\v.pack,packe\  Gael.  J9ac. — It,  joocco  ;  Sp.  (^ 
Port,  paquete,  a  packet ;  Fr.  paquet,  a  packet.] 

1.  A  bundle  tied  up  or  lashed  for  carriage  or 
transportation;  as  "  A  pedler's^acA." 

fl®=-  A  pack  of  flour,  or  Indian  corn-meal,  flax,  &;c., 
weighs  280  lbs.  ;  of  wool,  940  lbs.  net.     Simmonds. 

2.  A  load;  a  burden.  "Heap  on  your  head 
a  pack  of  sorrows."  Shak. 

3.  A  great  number;  as,  "  A  pack  of  trou- 
bles." Johnson.  —  Vulgarly  corrupted  into  "A 
peck  of  troubles."     Smart. 

Apack  of  bleeeiiigs  lights  upon  thy  back.  Slialc. 

4.  A  complete  assortment  of  playing  cards. 

Shuffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards.  Addison, 

5.  A  number  of  hounds  kept  together  and 
hunting  in  company. 

The  fury  fires  the  j»act;  they  snuff,  they  vent, 

And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  scent.    Dryden. 

6.  A  number  of  persons  confederated,  as  in 
some  bad  design  or  practice ;  a  crew ;  a  gang. 
"  A.  pack  of  knaves  and  villains."       Clarendon. 

I'll  be  revenged  on  the  whole  j?aci-  of  you.  Shak. 

.7.  t  A  term  of  reproach;  an  impostor.     "  An 

arrant  naughty  p2ck."  Chapman. 

8.  t  An  agreement ;  a  pact.  North. 

PACK,  V.  a.  [Dut.  pakken;  Ger.  packen\  Dan. 
pakke  ;  Sw.  packa.  —  From  A.  S.  p<^can,  to  de- 
ceive. Tooke.  —  "  It  is  probable  that  some  verb, 
whence  the  Dut.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  Eng.  have 
descended,  existed  in  the  A.  S.,  meaning,  as 
those  [verbs]  do,toput  together,  to  bind  or  fasten 
up  together  ;  and  that  the  false  appearances 
which  caused  the  deception  were  eff'ected  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  package  was  performed." 
Richardson.]       [i.     packed  ;     pp.     packing, 

PACKED.] 

1.  To  bind  or  lash  together  in  a  pack  ;  to 
form  into  a  pack  ;  —  often  used  with  up  ;  as, 
"  To  pack  wool  "  ;  "  To  pack  up  rags." 

2.  To  put  and  press  tightly,  or  in  close  order, 
in  a  receptacle ;  as,  "  To  pack  goods  in  a  box." 

We  greatly  doubt  whether  any  human  being  ever  succeed- 
ed in  packing  more  wickedness  into  the  space  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  [than  Barere].  Macaulay. 

3.  To  put  and  press  things  into  tightly,  or  in 
close  order ;  as,  "  To  pack  a  trunk." 

4.  To  put  a  pack  upon ;  to  load,  as  with  a 
pack.     "And  yet  our  horse  not  ^acAet^."  Shak. 

5.  To  put  together  or  sort,  as  cards,  fraudu- 
lently, or  so  as  to  secure  the  game  unfairly. 

She,  Eros, 
Packed  cards  with  Cajsar,  and  false  played  my  glory.    Shak. 

G.  To  bring  together  and  unite,  as  persons, 
iniquitously,  in  order  by  their  means  to  secure 
some  partial  or  bad  end.  "  They  have  packed 
a  Parliament."  Hudibras. 

A  packed  assembly  of  Italian  bishops.  Aiterbury. 

7.  To  confederate,  as  in  some  bad  design;  to 
make  an  acc.omplice. 

Margaret, 
"Who.  I  believe,  was  packed  in  all  thia  wrong, 
Hired  to  it  by  your  brother.  S7iak. 

8.  To  send  in  haste. 

He  cannot  live,  I  hope,  and  must  not  die 

Till  George  be  packed  with  post-horse  up  to  heaven.  Shak. 

PACK,  V.  n.  1.  To  tie  up  goods  or  place  them  in 
close  order  in  a  receptacle.  Cleaveland. 

2.  To  be  pressed  into  some  receptacle;  as, 
"The  goods /»«cA  well."  Smirt. 

3.  To  depart  or  remove  in  haste  ;  —  common-' 
ly  with  off  or  aioay.  "  Poor  Stella  must  pack 
off  to  town."  Swift. 


That,  Bir,  which  serres  and  seeks  for  gain. 

And  follows  but  for  form. 
Will  pack  wlien  it  begins  to  rain. 

And  leave  thee  in  the  storm.  Shak. 

4.  To  concert  bad  measures ;  to  confederate 
in  some  bad  design ;  to  unite  in  collusion. 

Go,  pack  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold.        Shak. 

PACK'A^E,  n.  1.  A  parcel  of  goods  packed;  a 
bundle;  a  bale;  a  packet;  a  pack. 

2.  The  act  or  the  manner  of  packing. 
Another  perfection  of  the  animal  body  is  t\iG  package.  Paley. 

3.  A  charge  made  for  packing  goods.  Smart. 

4.  A  duty,  formerly  charged  in  the  port  of 
London,  on  goods  imported  or  exported  by 
aliens,  or  by  the  sons  of  aliens.  Ogilvie. 

PACK'CLOTH,  n.  A  coarse  baling  material;  a 
cloth  for  packing  goods  in.  Johnson. 

PACK'DUCK,  n.     A  coarse  sort  of  linen  for  pack- 
.    cloths,  &c.  H.  B.  Com. 

PACK'jpR,  n.  One  who  packs  ;  —  specially  one 
who  makes  a  business  of  packing  goods  for  tran- 
sit by  sea  or  land ;  —  also  a  person  appointed  to 
pack  beef,  fish,  &c.  Simmonds.     Smart. 

PACK'^T,  n.     [Sp.  paquete  ;  Fr.  paquet.] 

1,  A  small  package,  bundle,  or  parcel;  — 
hence  a  mail  of  letters.    Shak.  Bacon.  Denham. 

2,  Originally,  a  vessel  employed  by  govern- 
ment to  carry  the  mails  between  countries  or 

.  ports,  and  called  oXso  packet-boat',  —  now  ap- 
plied to  a  vessel  which  conveys  passengers  as 
well  as  freight,  whether  between  countries  or 
coastwise.  Brande. 

3,  The  pannel  of  a  pack-horse.  [Cheshire, 
Eng.]"  •  Wright. 

PACK'^IT,  V.  a.  \i.  packeted  ;  pp.  packeting, 
packeted.]  To  bind  up  in  parcels ;  to  pack. 
"Letters  well  sealed  diVL6. packeted."'         Swift. 

PACK'^T-BOAT,  n.  A  vessel  employed  to  carry 
the  mails.  —  See  Packet.  Maunder. 

PAck'^T-DAY,  n.  The  day  for  packing  letters, 
or  for  the  departure  of  a  ship.  Simmonds. 

PACK'JpT-SHIP,  n.  A  ship  that  sails  at  stated 
times  for  carrying  mails  or  passengers.  Qu.  Rev. 

PACK'FONG,  n.  The  Chinese  name  of  the  alloy 
of  nickel  and  copper,  commonly  called  German 
silver ;  — also  written  pakfong.  Brande. 

PACK'— riORSE,  n.  A  horse  employed  in  carry- 
ing packs  or  loads  on  his  back.  Locke. 

PACK'— HOUSE,  n.     A  warehouse.         Simmonds. 

PACK'— ICE,  n.  An  assemblage  of  large  floating 
pieces  of  ice.  Simmonds. 

PACK'ING,  n.  L  The  act  of  placing  in  close  or- 
der, or  of  binding  in  a  pack  or  bundle. 

2.  Any  material  used  for  filling  empty  spaces, 
as  the  stuffing  round  the  piston  of  a  steam- 
engine,  &c.  Simmonds. 

3.  {Masonry.)  Small  stones  embedded  in  mor- 
tar, employed  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces  in  the 
middle  of  walls.  Ogilvie. 

PACK'ING-PRESS,  n.  A  hydraulic  press  used  to 
pack  bales  of  linen,  cotton,  &c.,  and  also  to 
draw  piles,  trees,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

PACK'— LOAD,  fb.  The  load  an  animal  can  carry 
on  its  back.  Simmonds. 

PACK'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  pAck'm£n.  One  who  carries 
a  pack  on  his  back ;  a  pedler.  Todd. 


PACK'-PA-PjpR, 

goods. 


Paper    used    for    packing 
HalliweU. 


pAck'-SAD-DLE,  71.   A  saddle  on  which  packs  or 
burdens  are  laid.  More. 


PACK'-SHEET,  n.     A  packcloth. 


Simmonds. 


PACK'STAfF,  n.  A  staft"  to  support  or  carry  a 
pack  ;  a  pedler's  stafi*.  Bp.  Hall. 

PACK'THREAD  (pak'tbred),  n.  Strong  thread  or 
twine  used  in  tying  up  parcels.  Bacon. 

PACK'WAX,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  Richardson.] 
A  name  given  by  butchers  to  a  very  strong  liga- 
ment in  the  neck  of  quadrupeds,  proceeding 
from  one  spinous  process  to  another,  and  insert- 
ed in  the  occipital  bone,  the  office  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  to  assist  in  supporting  the  weight  of 
the  head ;  —  called  also  paxwax,  paxywaxy ^fax- 
wax,  fixf  ax,  zxidnu^ha.  Dunglison.  P'tiley. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 


A,  fi,  i,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  \,  O,  TJ,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FAlL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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PA'CO,  n.  [Peruvian.]  {Zo::l.)  A  species  of  lla- 
ma ;  —  called  also  atpcica. —  See  Alpaca.  P.  Cyc. 

PA 'COS,  n.  The  Peruvian  name  of  an  earthy- 
looking  ore,  consisting  of  brown  oxide  of  iron, 
with  minute  particles  of  native  silver  dissem- 
inated through  it.  BrwiuU. 

PACT,  n.  [L.  pactum ;  paciscor,  pactus,  to  bar- 
gain, to  covenant,  or  pango,  paciuSj  to  iix,  to 
drive  in,  to  settle  or  agree  upon ;  from  paco^ 
pago,  to  agree  ;  It.  patto ;  Sp.  pacta ;  Fr.  pacte.] 
A  contract ;  a  bargain  ;  a  covenant.  Bacon. 
Nor  oath  nor  pact  Achilles  plights  with  thee.  Pope. 

PACTION,  re.  [L.pactio.  —  See  Pact.]  A  bar- 
gain; 'a  pact.^   [r.]  llayward. 

PAC'TION-AL,  a.  Settled  by  bargain  or  agree- 
ment.' "  Pactional  and  conaitioixal." Sanderson. 

PAC-Ti"TroUS  (p?k-tish'us),  a.  [L.  pactitiiis.'\ 
Settled  by  covenant  or  bargain.  Johnson. 

PAC-TO'Ll-AN,a.  Relating  to  thePactolus,  a  riv- 
er in  Lydia,  famous  for  its  golden  sands.  Craig. 

PAd,  n.  [A.  S.  pccth,  path,paad,  a  path;  Dut. 
pad;  Gei.pfad;  Scot. paid.  — See  Fats.^ 

1.  A  footpath  ;  a  pathway ;  a  road.        Prior. 
;83f-  Still  used,  in  this  sense,  in  Northamptonshire, 

Eng.     WrigM. 

2.  A  roadster  or  horse  used  under  the  saddle  ; 
an  easy-paced  saddle-horse.   Addison.   Drydcn. 

3.  A  robber  that  infests  the  road,  usually  on 
foot ;  a  highwayman ;  a  footpad.  Johnson. 

PAd,  n.  ■  [Skinner  thinks  it  may  be  contracted 
from  Sp.  pajado  ;  pya,  straw ;  It.  paglia ;  Port. 
palha ;  Fr.  paiUe  ;  from  L.  palea,  chaif,  straw. 
—  Richardson  says,  "  More  probably  from  A.  S. 
pethian,  to  path,  and,  consequentially,  to  tread 
flat,  to  flatten."] 

1.  Any  thing  flattened  or  compressed,  —  ap- 
plied particularly  to  a  cushion,  bolster,  or  sad- . 
die,  stuffed  with  straw,  hair,  or  other  soft  sub- 
stance. Camden. 

2.  A  pannier.    [Norfolk,  Eng.]  Wright. 

3.  A  quire  of  blotting-paper.  Wright. 

4.  A  tub  for  brewing.  [Local,  Eng.]   Wright. 

5.  A  measure  of  fish.     [Local.]     Simmonds. 

pAd,  v.  n.  1.  To  walk ;  to  travel  on  foot.  Johnson. 
2.  To  rob  on  foot,  as  a  foot-pad.      Dr.  Pope. 

PAD,  v.  a.      [i.  PADDED;  pp.  PADDING,   PADDED.] 

1.  To  walk,  or  go  on  foot  in  or  on. 

Two  toasts,  with  all  their  trinkets,  gone, 

Padding  the  streets  for  half  a  crown.  Somerville. 

2.  To  tread  or  trample,  as  a  path  or  road  in 
untracked  ground  ;  hence,  to  beat  sniooth  and 
level,  as  a  road.  Johnson.     Wright. 

3.  To  stuff  or  furnish  with  a  pad  or  padding. 

4.  ^Calico-printing.)  To  impregnate  with  a 
mordant.  D'le. 

tPAD'AE,  re.     Grout;  coarse  flour.  Wotton. 

PAD'DgR,  n.  A  robber  that  infests  the  road;  a 
pad;  a  foot-pad.     [r.]  lindibras. 

pAd'DING,  re.  1.  The  act  of  stuffing  with  a  soft 
substance,  or  of  filling  out  with  an  mner  lining. 

2.  (^Calico-printing.)  The  impregnation  of 
the  cloth  with  a  mordant.  Ure. 

3.  Material  for  stuffing,  —  particularly  a  kind 
of  thick,  coarse  cloth,  made  of  old  rags,  used  as 
an  inner  lining  of  coat-coUars,  &c.     Simmonds. 

pAd'DLE  (pid'dl),  V.  n.  [Fr.  patrouiller,  from 
patte,  a  paw.]      \i.  paddled  ;  pp.  paddling, 

PADDLED.] 

1.  To  beat  water  with  the  hand  or  the  foot ; 
to  play  in  the  water. 

A  wolf  lapping  at  the  head  of  a  fountain,  spied  a  lamb 
paddling  a  good  way  oflF.  VEstrange. 

2.  To  propel  a  boat,  as  with  oars  ;  to  row. 

As  the  men  were  patldlijtg  for  thei  ■  lives.  VEstrange. 

3.  To  finger.  "  Paddling  in  your  neck."  Shak. 

pAD'DLE  (p&d'dl),  V.  a.  1.  To  pat  lightly;  to 
touch  gently.  Shak. 

2.  To  propel  with  a  paddle,  as  a  boat. 

3.  To  trample.     [Norfolk,  Eng.]         Wright. 

pAD'DLE,  re.  1.  An  implement  for  propelling  or 
steering  a  canoe. or  boat,  resembling  an  oar,  but 
shorter,  and  having  a  broader  blade.      Johnson. 

2.  A  broad  part  of  any  thing,  resembling  the 
blade  of  a  paddle. 

Thou  shalt  have  a  paddle  on  thy  weapon.    Deut.  xxiii.  13. 


3.  One  of  the  broad  boards,  or  floats,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel  of  a  steam-vessel ; 
—  commonly  called  paddle-board.      Simmonds. 

4.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  foot  of  a 
chelonian  reptile  or  marine  saurian.       Wright. 

5.  A  pannel  in  a  lock-gate,  or  sLiice,  for  let- 
ting the  water  in  or  out ;  a  small  sluice.  Francis. 

6.  {^Glass-making .)  An  implement  for  stirring 
the  sand  and  ashes  in  the  calcar.  Cyc. 

7.  A  spade  for  cleaning  a  plough;  —  called 
a\so  paddle-staff .    [West  of  England.]    Wright. 

PAD'DLB-BOARD,  re.  One  of  the  floats  on  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel  of  a  steam-vessel ; 
a  paddle.  Simmonds. 

pAD'DLE— BOX,  >i.  The  case  or  cover  of  a  paddle- 
■   wheel.  Simmonds. 

pAD'DL?E,  71.    One  who  paddles.        Beau.  ^  Fl. 

pAd'DLE-SHAft,  n.  A  shaft  to  the  ends  of  which 
the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam- vessel  are  attached, 
and  which,  being  turned  by  the  engine,  causes 
them  to  revolve.  Brande. 

PAD'Dr.E-STAPF,  n.  1.  A  staff  with  a  broad 
iron  blade,  used  by  mole-catchers.  Wright. 

2.  A  spade  with  a  long  handle,  used  by  plough- 
men to  free  the  share  from  earth,  stubble,  &c. ; 
a  paddle.  —  See  Paddle,  No.  7.  Cyc. 

PAD'DQCK,  re.  [Corrupted  from  parrock ;  A.  S. 
pearroc,  pai'ruc,  cl  park.  Lye.']  Originally,  an 
enclosure  in  a  park,  for  hounds  to  run  matches 
in ;  but  now  chiefly  used  of  a  small  enclosure 
under  pasture,  adjoining  the  stables  of  a  do- 
main, for  turning  in  a  sick  horse,  a  mare  and 
foal,  or  any  similar  purpose.  Brande. 

PAD'DOCK,  n.  [A.  S.  pad,  pada  ;  Dut.  padde, 
padder ;  Sw.  ^  Icel.  padda.]     A  toad.         S/iak. 

PAD'DOCK-PIPE,  re.    A  plant ;  horsetail.   Booth. 

PAD'DOCK-STONE,  re.  A  stone  vulgarly  sup- 
posed to  grow  in  the  head  of  a  toad,  and  to  pos- 
sess great  magical  and  medical  virtues.  Mason. 

PAd'DOCK-STOOL,  re.  A  mushroom,  or  toad- 
stool.    [Scot,  and  North  of  Eng.]        Jamieson. 

pAD'DY,  n.     1.  Rice  in  the  husk.         Simmonds. 

2.  [A  contraction  of  Patrick.']  A  cant  term 
for  an  Irishman.    '  Grose. 

pAd-5-L1'QN,  71.  -  [Fr.  pas  de  lion,  lion's  step.]  A 
plant ;  the  lion's-foot.  Ainsworth. 

pAD'5-S6v,  re.    See  Paduasoy.  Simmonds. 

Pj-Dr-SHjH\  n.  [Per.  pad,  protector  or  throne, 
and  s/iah,  prince.]  A  title  of  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan and  the  Persian  shah.  Brande. 

PAD'LOCK,  re.  [Skinner  refers  to  Dut.  padde,  a 
toad,  from  its  shape.  —  Thompson  suspects  it 
may  be  a  lock  for  a  parf-gate,  or  a  gate  opening 
to  a  path.]  A  movable  lock,  with  a  semicircu- 
lar link  to  be  fastened  through  a  staple.    Prior. 

PAD'LOCK,  11.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  padlock  :  —  to 
confine  ;  to  fetter.  Milton.     Arbuthjtot. 

pAd'— NAG,  re.    A  saddle-horse  ;  pad.    Dr.  Pope. 

PAd'OW-PIPE,  re.     A  plant ;  padelion.       Smart. 

PAd-UA-S6?'  (pSd-u-sbi')  [p&d-u-sbi',  K.  Sm.; 
pad-u-?i-sbi',  Ja.  Wr.],  n.  [Padua,  in  Italy, 
and  Fr.  soie,  silk.]  A  kind  of  silk  ;  —  sometimes 
contracted  into  padesoy.  Sheridan. 

PjE'AN  (pe'fin),  re.     [Gr.  Ilaidj/ ;  L.  Pcean.] 

i.  {Gr.  Myth.)  The  physician  of  the  gods ;  — 
after  Homer's  time,  applied  to  Apollo. 
.    2.  Among  the  Greeks  a  hymn  or  chant  in 
honor  of  Apollo,  in  thanksgiving  for  deliver- 
ance, —  especially  a  triumphal  song.      Liddell. 

3.  A  loud  or  joyous  song.  Pope. 

4.  {Pros.)  A  kind  of  foot ;  paeon.        Harris. 
P^-DO-bAp'tI§M,  re.    See  Pedobaptism. 
PjJI'ON,  re.    [Gr.  TraitSi; ;  L.  paon.]    {Pros.)  A  foot 

consisting  of  one  long  and  three  short  syllables, 
and  called  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  pseon, 
accordingly  as  the  long  syllable  occupies  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  place.  Zumpt. 

PM-d'JVI-.a,n.  [Gr.  iiatmia.]  (Bo<.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  of  which  the  species  Pceonia  officinalis, 
comprising  numerous  varieties,  is  much  cultivat- 
ed for  its  beautiful  flowers ;  the  paeony.  Loudon. 

VM'O-^Y,  re.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Pceonia ;  —  written  also  piony. 


PA-qAck'  ,n.  A  Russian  wine  measure,  contain- 
ing ten  gallons.  Crabb. 

pA'GAN,  re.  [L, paganus,  a  peasant,  a  villager; 
pagus,  a  hamlet,  a  village  ;  It.  ^  S-p.paga?io ;  Fr. 
palen.]  A  heathen  ;  a  gentile  ;  a  worshipper  of 
idols  or  false  gods  ;  one  not  a  Jew,  Christian,  or 
Mahometan;  —  anciently  written  paien,  payen, 
painim,  paynim,  and  panym.  Hooker.  Shak. 
f^^Pagani,  derived  from  pagus,  a  village,  signifies 
properly  dwellers  in  hamlets  and  villages.  —  Paaans, 
or  villagers,  came  to  be  applied  to  all  the  remaining 
votaries  of  the  old  and  decaying  superstitions,  inas- 
much as  far  the  greater  number  were  of  this  class. 

Trench See  HEATHEN. 

Syn.  —  See  Gentile. 

PA'GAN,  a.     Relating  to  pagans  ;  heathenish. 

But  such  they  were  aepagan  use  required.  Dryden. 

PA-GAN  IC,         I  Q_    Relating  to  pagans  ;  pagan. 
PA-gAn'I-CAL,  )  Cudicorth. 

PA'GAN-ISH,  a.     Heathenish ;  pagan.  Bp.  King. 

PA'GAN-I^M,  re.    The  religious  worship  or  opin- 
ions of  pagans ;  heathenism.  Hooker. 


Paganism.  Strype. 

To   render  paganish.     "  So 


tPA-GAN'l-TY,  re. 

PA'GAN-IZE,  V.    I 

miserably  depraved  d^nA  paganized."  HallyweU. 
pA'GAN-IZE.  f. /t.  To  behave  like  a  pagan.  Milton, 
t  pA'GAN-LY,  u.    Like  a  pagan.  Mare. 


PA^E 
1. 


re.     [L.,  It.,  Sj  Sp.  pagina  ;  Fr.  pageJ] 
One  side  of  a  leaf  of  a  book. 


a  folio  volume  contains  four  pageit  in  every  sheet;  a  quar- 
to, eight;  an  octavo,  sixteen;  a  duodecimo,  twenty-four. 

JJrande. 

2.  {Printing.)  Types  set  up  for  one  side  of  a 
leaf.     "Round  the  ^(W7es  of  type."  Brande. 

Page  cord,  (Printing.)  small,  strong  cord  for  tying 
round  pages  of  types,  to  secure  them  from  accidents 
till  they  are  imposed.  —  Page  paper,  (Printing.)  a 
piece  of  stout,  smooth  paper,  on  which  a  page  of  type's 
is  placed  till  a  sheet  is  ready  to  be  imposed.    Brande. 

PA  (^E,  tt.  [Low  L.  pagius ;  It.  paggio ;  Sp.  fir  Fr. 
page.  — Of  uncertain  origin.  —  Skinner,  Stephens, 
and  Diez  refer  to  Gr.  -naU,  a  boy,  a  servant.  — 
Caseneuve  and  Turiitbe,  to  L.  pcpdagogiiim,  a 
place  where  boys  of  servile  birth  were  edu- 
cated for  pages ;  from  Gr.  -ai^ayiijyi'iov^  a 
school-room  or  school-house.  —  Boxnornius,  to 
bagoes,  among  the  Persians  and  Macedonians, 
an  attendant  on  foot  of  the  king.  —  Wachter, 
to  Sw.  poike,  a  little  boy. —  Tooke  says  that 
pack,  patch,  and  page  are  the  same  word ; 
viz.,  the  past  part.,  pac  (differently  pronounced 
and  written  with  k,  ch,  or  ge),  of  A.  S.  pccccan, 
to  deceive  by  false  appearances,  to  impose 
upon,  and  adds,  "  As  servants  were  contempt- 
uously called  harlot,  varlet,  valet,  and  knave, 
so  they  were  called  park,  patch,  and  page."  To 
show  that  the  office  was  not  originally  one  of  hon- 
or, he  adduces  the  following'^  passages  :  "  The 
kyng  hath  power  and  frcdom  of  a  page  to  make 
a  yoman,  of  a  yoman  to  make  a  gentylman,  of  a 
gentylman- a  knight."  Dives  and  Pauper.  "I 
had  rather  be  tome  with  wild  horses,  than  any 
varlet  should  have  wonne  such  lots,  or  any  page 
or  pricker  should  haue  had  the  price  [prize]  of 
ine."    History  of  Prince  Arthur!] 

1.  A  boy-child ;  a  boy.  Chaucer. 

In  cradle  it  lay,  and  was  a  properTjaj/e.  Cliomcer. 

2.  A  boy-servant ;  particularly,  a  boy  or  youth 
attending  on  a  royal  or  noble  personage,  and 
sometimes  called ^a^e  of  honor.  "  He  had  two 
pages  of  honor."  Bacon. 

Philip  of  Macedon  had  a  page  attending  in  his  chamber, 
to  tell  him,  every  morning,  liemeinber,  O  King,  that  thou  art 
mortal.  Wake. 

3.  A  shepherd's  or  brick-layer's  servant. 
[East  of  Eng.]  Wright. 

4.  A  boy  or  man  attending  on  a  legislative 
body;  a  messenger.     [U.S.] 

PApE,  v.  a.     [i.  paged  ;  pp.  paging,  paged.] 

1.  To  mark  or  number  the  pages  of.  "To 
page  a  book."  Johnson. 

2.  To  attend  as  a  page.  Shak. 
II  PA(^'?ANT,  or  PA'^EANT   [pSj'ent,  S.  W.  J.  F. 

K.  Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  pa'jent,  P.  E.R.  Wb. ;  pa'je-iint 
orpaj'ent,  Ja.],  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. — 
Tooke  says  it  is  merely  the  pros,  part.,  pa^eceand, 
of  A.  S.  pcecca7i,  to  deceive  by  false  appearances, 
or  by  imitation;  and  he  traces  the  changes 
thus  ;  pcEcceand,  pacheand,  pacheanf,  pageant.] 


mJeN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON;    bOll,  BUR,  RtJLE.  — 9,  (^,  5,  g,  soft;  £,  6,  5,  i,  hard; 


z;   }^'  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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PAINTED 


1.  Originally,  a  sho-wy  or  splendid  represen- 
tation or  _  exhibition  in  the  public  streets,  on 
some  festive  occasion,  and  containing,  among 
other  objects,  masked  figures  representing  alle- 
gorical personages,  with  appropriate  scenery  :  — 
any  show,  or  spectacle  of  entertainment ;  pomp. 

I  '11  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant.  Shak. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  fertile  in  pageants  of  an 

extraordinary  magnificence  and  splendor.  Branch. 

2.  A  statue  or  any  pompous  decoration  in  a 
show  ;  an  allegorical  figure  or  representation. 

The  foWovring pageant,  ...  a  huge  floating  mountain,  that 
was  split  in  the  top,  in  imitation  oi  Parnassus.  Addison, 

3.  Any  thing  showy,  but  without  duration  or 
stability.     "  The  .  .  .  pageant  of  a  day."     Pope. 

Speaking'  pageant,  a  pageitnt  in  which  speeches  in 
verse  or  prose  were  put  into  the  mouths  of  masked 
figures,  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ment performed  between  them. 

The  earliest  speaking  pageant  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count was  presented  on  the  triumphal  entry  of  Henry  VI. 
into  London,  in  1432.  Brands. 

6®=-  '*  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Enticic  pronounce 
the  a  in  the  first  syllable  long,  like  that  in  page  ;  but 
Mr.  Slieridan,  Dr.Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Nares 
make  it  short,  as  in  pad.  That  the  first  is  more  ana- 
logical is  evident,  as  the  accented  a  is  succeeded  by 
tlij  diphthong  ea  j  but  that  the  last  is  more  agreeable 
tff  general  usage,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  The 
same  reason  holds  good  for  the  first  a  in  parreantry  ; 
but  usage  is  still  more  decidedly  for  the  short  sound 
of  the  ain  this  word  than  in  pageant.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  ICenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston  adopt  the 
short  sound,  and  Entick  alone  the  long  one.  About 
forty  years  ago  [about  17G0],  wlien  Mr.  Garrick  ex- 
hibited a  show  in  honor  of  Shakspeare,  it  was  uni- 
versally called  aparf/w/tt."     Walker. 

II  PA^'^ANT,  a.  Showy  ;  pompous  ;  ostentatious  ; 
superficial.     "  Pageant  pomp."  Dryden. 

II  PA^'^ANT,  V.  a.  To  exhibit  in  a  pageant  or 
show ;  to  represent,     [r.]  Shak. 

PA^'JEIANT-RV,  n.  Show;  pomp  ;  display;  osten- 
tatious exhibition  or  spectacle.  Dryden. 

What  pageantru,  what  feats,  what  showa.  Shak. 

PA^E'HOOD  (-hud),  u.  The  state  of  a  page.  Scott. 

pA(^'l-J\r4y  n.\  pi.  fa/^'i-n^b.  [L.,  a  leaf  or 
page.]     {Bot.)  The  surface  of  a  leaf.       Brande. 

PA^'I-NAL,  a.  [L.  pagina,  a  leaf  or  page.]  Con- 
sisting of  leaves  or  pages.  Browne. 

PA^-I-NA'TIpN,  n.  The  act  of  paging,  or  marking 
the  pages;  marks  ornumbers  onpages.  Lowndes. 

PA^'ING,  n.  The  act  of  marking  or  numbering 
the  pages  of  a  book.  Ash. 

PA'GOD,  n.  An  East  Indian  idol ;  a  pagoda.  Pope. 
"They  worship  idols  called^a/7orfs."S^^^7^m/i^ee^. 

PA-GO'DA,  n.  [Sansc.  bhagavati,  holy  house. 
P.  Cgc. — Corrupted  from  butkada.  C.P.Brown. 
—  Per.  poutghad,  house  of  an  Idol.] 

1.  An  East  Indian  temple,  containing  an  idol. 

The  pagoda  is  genernljy  of  three  subdivisions:  first,  an 
apartment  whose  ceiling  is  a  dome  resting  on  columns  of 
stone  or  marble;  this  part  is  open  to  all  persons;  second,  an 
apartment  forbidden  to  ull  but  Brahmins;  third,  and  last,  the 
cell  which  contains  the  statue  of  the  deity,  enclosed  witli  a 
massy  gate.  Brande. 

2.  The  idol  in  an  Eastern  temple.       Brande. 

3.  A  gold  and  also  a  silver  coin  current  in 
India,  in  value  from  8s.  to  9s.  sterling  ($1.94  to 
p.l8).  '  Brande. 

PAG'OD-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  aggregate  or 
rock,  which  the  Chinese  cut  into  images  ;  agal- 
matolite  ;  figure-stone ;  lardite.  Dana. 

PA-GU'Rl-AN,  n.  [L.  pagurtts,  a  kind  of  crab- 
fish;  from  Gr.  Ttd.yovpos.']  {Zo'Jl.)  One  of  a  fam- 
ily of  macrourous,  decapod  crustaceans,  most  of 
the  species  of  which  inhabit,  parasitically,  the 
deserted  shells  of  univalves.  Brande. 

PAID  (pad),  i.  &  p,  from  pa^.     See  Pay. 

PAI'GLE  (pa'gl),  n.    A  kind  of  cowslip.  B.  Jonson. 

PAIL  (pal),  n.  [Gr.  -rreD.a,  irUig,  Tri?.vg,  a  wooden 
bowl,  a  milk  pail ;  L.  pelus,  a  basin  ;  Sp.  payla, 
a  pan;  Old  Fr.  paele^  paesle ;  Fr.  poele. —  W. 
paeol.'l  An  open  vessel  of  wood,  tin,  or  other 
material,  with  a  bail,  used  for  carrying  liquids, 
as  water,  milk,  &c. 

The  pails  high-foaming  with  a  milky  flood.         Pope. 

PAIL'-BRUSH,  «.  A  brush  furnished  with  short, 
stiff  bristles  at  the  end,  to  clean  the  corners  of 
vessels-  Farm.  Ency. 


PAIL'PUL,  n. ;  pi.  PAILFULS.  The  quantity  that 
a  pail  will  hold.  Shak. 

PAILLASSE  (pal-yas'),  n.  [Fr.,  h am  paille  {h. 
palea)^  straw.]     A  straw  bed.  Sullivan. 

P AIL- MAIL' (pel-mgl'),n.  SeePALLMALL.  Digby. 

PAIN  (pan),  n.  ;  pi.  pAiw?.  [A.  S.  pin,  pain,  pun- 
ishment, torture  ;  pinan,  to  punish,  to  torture  ; 
Dut.  pifn  ;  Old  Gev.pin,  pina,  pine  :  Ger.  pcin  ; 
Dan.^me;  Sw.pina.  —  V/.poan;  Gael. pian. — 
Old  Eng.  peine,  2^3yne,  payne.  —  Gr.  Trotv^,  pen- 
alty, and  TTfii/of,  toil,  pain ;  L.  pcena,  penalty, 
pain;  It.,  Sp.,  if  Port-^jeH-a;  'Ft. peine.  —  Sansc. 
pa7ia.  —  Skimier  and  others  derive  the  A.  S. 
from  Xhe  L.  pccna,  Gr.  Tzoivti ;  Tooke  derives  the 
L.  and  Gr.  from  the  A.  S.] 

1.  Punishment  denounced  or  suffered ;  pen- 
alty ;  suffering  or  evil  inflicted  as  a  punishment. 

Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart.  Shak. 

Because  Eiisebius  hath  yet  said  nothing,  we  will,  by  way 

of  mulct  or  pain.,  lay  it  on  him.  Bacon. 

2.  An  uneasy  bodily  sensation,  various  in  de- 
gree from  slight  uneasiness  to  extreme  torture ; 
suffering ;  distress  ;  agony  ;  anguish  ;  torment. 

As  the  pains  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  the  offe;ices  of 
the  other  senses,  so  likewise  are  tne  pleasures.  Bacon. 

Pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils,  and,  excessive,  overturns 
AU  patience.  Milton. 

3.  Uneasiness  of  mind  ;  mental  suffering  ; 
disquietude  ;  solicitude  ;  anxiety  ;  chagrin  ; 
vexation;  sorrow;  grief;  anguish;  pang. 

If  the  church  were  onee  thus  settled,  we  need  then  be  in 
less  pain  for  the  religion  of  our  prince.  Locke, 

What  pain  do  you  think  a  man  must  feel  when  his  con- 
science lays  this  folly  to  his  chargey  Law. 

4.  Toil;  labor;  effort;  task;  —  now  used 
only  in  the  plural  form.  —  See  Pains.  . 

Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain.  Shak. 

5.  The  throes  of  childbirth ;  pangs.  Dunglison. 

She  bowed  herself  and  travailed;  for  herpai77s  came  npOn 
her.  1  Sam,  iv,  19. 

To  take  ox  to  try  a  pain,  {^Midwifery.)  to  make  an  ex- 
amination during  labor,  to  ascertain  its  progress  and 
character.  Dwnglison, 

Syn. —  Pain  is  an  indefinite  term  with  respect  to 
the  degree  of  suffering,  whether  of  body  or  of  inind.  It 
may  be  very  great  or  very  small.  Pain,  distress,  and 
agony  are  applied  indiscriminately  to  what  is  physi- 
cal and  mental ;  pang  and  anguish,  sometimes  to  what 
is  physical,  but  mostly  in  respect  to  what  is  mental. 
Pang  is  a  sudden,  sharp  pain  ;  agony,  a  violent  con- 
tinued pain  ;  torture,  excruciating  or  extreme  pain  ; 
anguish,  an  overwhelming  pain.  —  See  Evil. 

PAIN,  V.  a.       [i.  PAINED;  pp.  PAINING,   PAINED,] 

1.  t  To  torture  or  inflict  suffering  on  as  a  pun- 
ishment ;  to  punish. 

To  brin^  from  thence  men  bound  unto  Jerusalem  that 
they  should  bepained.  Wickliffe,  Acts  ix.  2. 

2.  To  cause  uneasiness  or  suffering  in,  of  any 
degree  of  intensity  ;  to  make  uneasy ;  to  dis- 
tress ;  to  afflict;  to  hurt ;  — applied  to  the  body 
or  the  mind.  *'  Excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat, 
painsMS."  Bacon.  "  A  doubtful  word  XhoX  pains 
his  mind."  Dryden. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there. 
That  kills,  and  pains  not?  Shak. 

So  shall  they  be  sorely  pained  at  the  report  of  Tyre. 

Isa.  xxiii.  5. 

3.  t  To  put  to  trouble  or  pains. 

O,  give  me  pardon 
That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employed  an(\.  pained 
Your  unknown  sovereignty.  Shak, 

To  pain  one^s  self,  to  labor  ;  to  take  pains.  Spenser. 
"  He  pained  himself  to  raise  his  note."   Dryden. 

t  PAIN'A-BLE,  a.     Inflicting  pain.    -^         Evelyn. 

PAIN'FtJL,  a.     1.  Full  of  pain  ;  miserable. 

But  is  there  vet  no  other  way,  besides 

These  painfvl  passages,  how  we  may  come 

To  death,  and  mix  witli  our  connatural  dust?       Milton, 

2.  Giving  pain  to  the  body  or  the  mind  ;  dis- 
tressing ;  distressful ;  afflicting ;  afflictive  ; 
grievous;  disquieting.  ^'■Painful  diseases." 
Milton,  *' Her  j9a2?t/M/ penance.'^     Spenser. 

Evils  have  been  motepainful  to  us  in  the  prospect  than  by 
their  actual  pressure.  Addison. 

3.  Full  of  labor  or  difficulty  ;  requiring  labor 
or  pains  ;  difficult.  ^^Painful  marches."  Dryden. 

Wlien  I  thought  to  know  this,  it  was  too  painful  for  me. 

Ps.lxxlil.  16. 
Even  I,  though  slow  to  touch  the  pnivfnl  string, 
Awake  from  slumber,  and  attempt  to  sing.  Smith, 

4.  Laborious ;  exercising  labor ;  industrious  ; 
careful  ;  painstaking.  "  Painful  servants." 
Swift.     "  The  painful  husbandman."    Dryden. 


ij®=-  *'  Fuller,  our  church-historian,  having  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  some  famous  divine  that  had  lately 
died,  exclaims,  '  O  the  painfulness  of  his  preaching  ! ' 
.  .  .  The  words  are  a  record  not  of  the  pain  which  lie 
caused  to  others,  but  of  the  pains  which  he  bestowed 
himself;  and,  I  believe,  if  we  had  more  painful 
preaciiers  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  who 
took  pains  themselves,  we  should  have  fewer  painful 
ones  in  the  modern  sense,  who  cause  pain  to  their 
hearers."    Trench. 

Syn.  —  See  PIaed. 

PAIN'FUL-LY,  ad.    1.  In  a  painful  manner;  with 
suffering  or  distress  of  body  or  of  mind.  Johnson. 
2.  With  labor  or  pains  ;  laboriously ;  indus- 
triously ;  sedulously.  Shak.     Raleigh. 

Kobin  Kedbreast  painfully 

Did  cover  them  with  leaves.    Cliildren  in  the  Wood. 

PAIN'FUL-NESS,w.   1.  The  quality  of  being  pain- 
ful;  uneasiness  or  distress  of  body  or  of  mind. 
*'  In  weariness  utiA painfulness."   2  Cor.  xi.  27. 
2.  Laboriousness  ;  industry  ;  painstaking. 

Painfulness,  by  feeble  means,  shall  be  able  to  gain  that 
which,  m  the  plenty  of  more  forcible  instruments,  is  through 
sloth  and  negligence  lost.  Hooker. 

fPAI'NIM  (pa'njm),  n.  [Fr.  paUn',  Norm.  Fr. 
paynim.  —  See  Pagan.]  A  pagan  ;  — written 
also  paynim.  Hooker. 

tPAI'NIM  (pa'njm),  «-.     Pagan.  Milton. 

PAIN'ING,  n.     Act  of  causing  pain  ;  pain^     [r.] 

To  wipe  his  wounds,  and  ease  their  bitter  paminff,     Spenser. 

PAIN'L^SS,  a.     Free  from  pain.  Fell. 

PAIN'H^SS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pain- 
less.' "  Relaxation  and  pain^sssness,"  Bp.  Hall. 

PAIN§, '«.  Labor;  careful  toil ;  care  ;  trouble. 
^^  Pains  is  considered  by  grammarians  either 
singular  or  plural,  and  it  has  been  used  in  both  num- 
bers by  good  writers ;  but  though  it  has  the  plural 
form,  yet,  in  these  senses,  according  to  the  best  usage, 
it  is  more  commonly  used  as  singular,  and  joined  with 
a  singular  verb ;  as,  "All  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no 
proof,"  Shak. ;  •'  The  pains  they  had  taken  was  very 
great,"  Clarendon;  "No  pains  is  taken,"  Pope; 
*' Great  pains  is  taken,"  Priestley;  ^^  Much  pains," 
Bolingbroke.  —  "  Yourpai/ts  Aaue,"  &c.     Dryden. 

PAIN^'TAK-^R,  n.  One  who  takes  pains  ;  a  la- 
borious person.  Gay. 

PAIN^'TAK-ING,  a.  Laborious  ;  industrious  ; 
sedulous ;  careful. 

PAIN^'TAK-ING,  n.  Great  labor,  industry,  or 
care  ;  careful  toil.  More, 

PAINT  (pant),  v.  a.  [Fr.  peindre,  peignant,peint, 
from  L.  pingo ;  It.  pingere ;    Sp.  pintar."]     \i. 

PAINTED  ;  2>P'  PAINTING,  PAINTED.] 

1.  To  form  a  figure  or  likeness  of  in  colors ; 
to  represent  by  colors  ;  as,  "  To  paint  a  land- 
scape "  ;  "  To  paint  a  portrait,"- 

We  '11  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 

Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  under  writ, 

*'  Here  you  may  see  the  tyrant."  SJiak. 

2.  To  cover  or   coat  with  paint,    color,    or 
colors  ;  to  color ;  as,  "  To  paint  a  board." 
Ceiled  with  eedar,  and  painted  with  vermilion.    Jer.  xxii.  14. 

3.  To  deck  or  adorn  with  colors. 

Such  is  his  will  that  paints 

The  earth  with  colors  fresh, 

The  darkest  skies  with  store  of  light.  Spenser. 

4.  To  represent  or  describe  to  the  mind;  to 
depict ;  to  portray  ;  to  delineate. 

Disloyal? 
The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness.    Shak. 

5.  To  embellish  rhetorically.  ■   Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Color. 

PAINT,  V.  n.     1.  To  practise  painting. 

2.  To  lay  colors  on  the  face.  "Does  Bridget 
paint  still  }  "  Shak. 

O,  if  to  dance  all  night  and  dress  all  day 

Charmed  the  small-pox  or  chased  old  n"e  away, 

To  patch,  nay,  ogle,  might  heconic  a  saint, 

Nor  would  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint.  Pope. 

PAINT,  n.     [Fr.  peintui'e.  — "W.  paent.'] 

1.  A  coloring  substance  used  in  painting;  a 
pigment. 

2.  Colors  representative  of  any  thing. 

"Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts  are  shown. 
And  nature  is  meir  object  to  be  drawn.  Glanvitl. 

3.  A  cosmetic  for  coloring  the  face.      Young. 

All  paints  may  be  said  to  be  noxious.  They  iniure  the 
skin,  obstruct  perspiration,  and  thus  frequently  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  cutaneous  atl'ections.   .  Dunglison. 

PAINT']?D,  p.  a.  1.  Covered  or  coated  with  paint; 
as,  "  A.  painted  floor." 
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2.  liepresented  by  colors. 

'T  is  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  2>uintad  uevil.  Sh 

PAIIST'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  practises  painting, — 
particularly  one  who  represents  objects  by  colors. 
j^^  " Painters  are  divided  into  numerous  classes, 
•following  separate  brandies,  and  include,  amony  otli- 
ers,  coach  and  chaise  painters,  house,  sign,  and  lancy 
pautters,  herald  painters,  marine  and  ship  painters, 
miniature  and  portrait  painters,  and  glass  painters." 
Siimnunds. 

2.  [yatit.)  A  rope  attached  to  the  bows  of  a 
boat,  used  to  make  her  fast  to  any  thing.  Dana. 

3.  A  panther.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Jicdd. 

Painter^s  colic,  a  species  of  colic,  usually  terminat- 
ing in  palsy,  to  vvJiicli  painteis  and  others  exposed  to 
lead  poisons  are  subject;  —  called  aiso  lead  culic,  metal- 
lic colic,  Deoonshire  colic,  dry-beliyac/ie,  &c.  DauglisoH. 

PAINT'jpil-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  a  painter,     [k.]  Bp.  Gardner, 

PAINT'^IR-STAIN'JJR,  n.  A  painter  of  coats  of 
arms  belonging  to  heraldry,  &c.  Wright. 

Company  of  Painter-staincrs,  one  of  the  incorporated 
companies  of  the  city  of  London. 

jB®-  This  company,  having  the  addition  of  Painter- 
stainers  for  their  skill  and  cunning  iJi  divers  myste- 
rious works,  are  a  society  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  incorporated  in  1580.     ff right. 

PAINT'ING,  n.  1.  The  act,  art,  or  employment  of 
laying  on  colors,  —  particularly  the  art  of  repre- 
senting objects  by  colors. 

True  painting  emulates  the  poet's  lays.  Mason. 

2.  A  likeness  or  resemblance  painted;  some- 
thing depicted ;  a  picture.  Shak. 

3.  Cojors  laid  on  ;  paint.  Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Picture. 

PAINT'L^SS,  a.     Not  to  be  painted.  Savage. 

PAINT'RgSS,  71.     A  female  painter.    Mackintosh. 

PAINT'-STRAKE,  a.  {Naiit.)  The  uppermost 
strake  or  streak,  immediately  below  the  plank- 
sheer  ;  —  also  called  she&r-strake.  Ogilvie. 


[Fr.  peinture.']     The 
Dryden, 


PAINT'URE    (pant'yur), 
art  of  painting,     [r.] 

pAir  (p4r),  n.  1.  Two  things  of  the  same  kind 
which  go  together,  or  suit  or  mate  each  other ; 
a  couple;  a  brace  ;  as,  "Ap;«>of  shoes." 

il@=-  It  is  also  applied  to  a  single  thing  composed 
essentially  of  two  pieces  suiting  each  other,  and  used 
only  in  the  plural  form  ;  as,  "  A  pair  of  scissors  "  j 
*'  A  pair  of  spectacles  "  ;    "A  pair  of  pantaloons." 

2.  A  husband  and  wife,         Milton,    Dryden, 

3.  Any  number  of  equal  or  similar  things 
taken  together,  or  forming  a  set.  "A  pair  of 
cards,"  i.  e.  a  pack  of  cards,     [r.]  Bacon,. 

ij®=  The  phrase,  "  A  pair  of  stairs,"  instead  of  the 
more  modern  form,  '^  A  Jliirht  of  stairs,"  has  long 
been,  and  still  Is,  in  respectable  use,  though  it  has 
been  censured  by  recent  grammarians.  "They  made 
a  pair  of  stairs."  SAa/c  "  Up  two  pair  of  stairs."  Dr. 
C/i.  Barney.  "  ITp  four  pair  of  stairs."  Charles  Lamb. 
"Addison  occupied  a  garret  up  three  pair  of  stairs." 
Ed.  Rev.  "  A  garret  up  four  pair  of  stairs."  JlfacGM^a]/. 

S3ni. —  Pfii^  signifies  two  things  united  by  nature, 
or  suited  to  each  other  ;  as,  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of 
chickens,  a  pair  or  yoke  of  oxen,  a  pair  or  span  of 
horses.  A  pair  is  also  a  male  and  a  female  ;  a  couple, 
a  male  and  a  female,  or  two  persons  or  things  ;  a 
brace,  two  things  tied  together.  A  couple  of  hounds  ; 
a  brace  of  partridges  ;  a  loving  couple  ;  a  happy  pair. 

PAiR,  v.  n.     [i.  PAIRED  ;  pp.  pairing,  paired.] 

1.  To  be  joined  in  pairs;  to  couple. 

Your  hand,  my  Ferdita;  so  turtles  pair 

That  never  mean  to  part.  Shak. 

2.  To  snit ;  to  fit  as  a  counterpart. 
Had  our  prince  seen  this  hour,  he  had  paired 
Well  with  his  lord;  there  was  not  a  full  month 
Between  their  births.  S/iak. 

To  pair-off,  in  parliamentary  language,  to  agree,  as 
two  members  of  opposite  parties,  not  to  vote.  Brande. 

PAIR,  V.  a.  1.  To  join  in  couples;  to  couple. 
**  Minds  .  .  .  paired  hy  Heaven."  Dryde7i. 

2.  To  unite  as  correspondent;  to  suit. 

Glossy  jet  ts  paired  with  shining  white.  Pope. 

3.  fTo  impair.  —  See  Impair.  Spenser. 

■|*pAlR'JpR, /t.  One  who  hurts  or  injures.  Wickliffe. 

pAiR'ING,  n.  The  practice  by  which  two  mem- 
bers of  a  legislative  body,  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Eng.,  or  of  Congress,  U.  S.,  of  opposite 
political  opinions,  agree  not  to  vote.       Brajide. 


pAiR'ING-TIME,  n.  Time  when  birds  "puir. Coioper. 

fPAlR'MJgNT,  7t.     Loss.  Wickliffe. 

PAIX'HAN-GIJN,  n.  A  howitzer  of  long  bore,  for 
throwing  projectiles  to  a  great  distance  ;  — so 
named  Irom  Faixhati,  its  inventor.    Simmonds. 

PAK'FONG,  n.     See  Packfoxg.  Hoblyji. 

PAL,  or  PALL,  71.    An  accomplice.  Grose. 

I  just  gave  him  [the  thief  J  ii  little  touch  on  the  hack  of  hie 
hand  us  I  knew  his  jml  wuuld:  and  he  thouglit  it  was  his 
pal,  and  gave  it  [the  breastinuj  to  me.  Dickens. 

PAL.'ACE,  n.  {h.palatium;  from  Palatium,  the 
Palatine  hill,  on  which  Augustus  had  his  resi- 
dence ;  \t.  palazzo  ;  ii]i.  palacio;  Fr.  pulats.] 

1.  The  house  of-  an  emperor,  a  king,  or  other 
great  personage. 

2.  A  stately  or  magnificent  mansion.  Addison. 

PAL'ACE-COLrRT,  n.  {Law.)  A  court  held  under 
the  steward  of  the  royal  household  of  England, 
with  a  jurisdiction  of  twelve  miles  round  the 
palace.  ^  Bj'ande. 


Royal;    noble; 
Graunt. 


PA-LA'CIOUS    (p?-la'shus), 
magnificent,     [r.] 

PAL'A-DIN,  n.  [L.  palatinus,  in  the  Byzantine 
court  an  ofticer  of  the  palace ;  palatium,  a  pal- 
ace; It.  paladino;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  paladin.']  {Ro- 
mances oj  the  Middle  Ages.)  One  of  the  lords  or 
chieftains  in  Charlemagne's  army  ;  a  knight- 
errant. 

jj^  In  the  Byzantine  court,  the  officers  of  the  pal- 
ace were  regarded  as  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
country  ;  hence  palasin,  or  paladin,  i  n  the  early  French 
romances,  for  a  lord  or  chieftain  ;  and  the  name  was 
thence  appropriated  by  the  Italian  romantic  poets  to 
the  heroes  of  their  legends,  the  warriors  of  Charle- 
magne.    Brande. 

PA-L^-(3g!RA-PHY,  /I.    See  Paleography. 

PA-LjE-O-ZO'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ira?.ai6i,  ancient,  and 
^€iov,  an  animal.]  {I^al.)  Noting  an  extensive 
group  of  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  earliest  date. 

PA-LJE  'MOJ^,  n.  {ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  crusta- 
ceans ;  the  prawn.  Baird. 

PA-L.ms'TR4  (p?-16s'tra),  n.  ;  pi.  fa-ljes' trje. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  izaXaiaTpa  ;  -ndlri,  wrestling.] 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  school  or 
place  for  wrestling ;  a  public  place  for  perform- 
ing athletic  exercises.  IF.  Smith. 

PA-Ii^-TI-6L'0-^y  (p?-le-she-ol'o-j?),n.  [Gr.  tto- 
laiu^,  ancient,  and  'Uyoq,  a  discourse.]  The  sci- 
ence which  explains  the  past  conditions  of  the 
earth, by  the  laws  of  causation.  Smart. 

pAl-4-ME-DE'  I-D^  n.pL  {Ornith.)  A  family 
of  birds  of  the  order  Gra^/ce,  including  the  sub- 
families Parrino!,  and  Pakimedeincc ;  scream- 
ers. 

pAl-4-me-de-£'j^.m, 
family     of 
birds  of  the 
order  Gral- 
Ice,  and 

family  Pal- 
amedeides, 
which     in- 
cludes   the 
genera  Pa-  Chauna  chavoria. 

lamedea   of 
Linnaeus,  and  Chauna  of  Illiger;  screamers. 

Gray. 

PA-LAJV'KAS,  n.  [Sp.  palenque,  a  palisade.] 
{Mil.)  A  kind  of  permanent  intrenched  camp,  at- 
tached to  Turkish  frontier  fortresses.  Stocqueler. 

PAL-AN-KEEN',  n.     Palanquin.  Maunder. 

pAL-AN-QUIN'  (pal-an-ken'l,  n.  [Hind,  palkee. 
Broicn.l  A  covered  carriage  or  litter  used  in 
the  East  for  carrying  a  person,  and  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  men.  Brande. 

pAl'A-TA-BLE,  a.  Plensing  to  the  palate  or  taste ; 
savory;  gustable;  flavorous;  tasteful,  ^rfrftsora. 

PAL'A-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
palatable  or  savory.  Smart. 

pAl'A-TAL,  ■«.  A  letter  pronounced  chiefly  by 
the  palate  ;  —  called  also  pnlatic. 

^g^  The  palatals  are  d,  g,j,  k,  /,  n,  and  q.     Brande. 

PAL'A-TAL,  a.  1.  Pronounced  chiefly  by  the 
palate,  as,  certain  letters.  Booth. 


Gray. 
{Ornith.)  A   sub- 


2.  Of,  or  pertaining  w,  the  palate.  "Palatal 
arteries."  Duiiglison. 

PAl'ATK  (pal'jt),  n.  [L.  palatum  ;  It. palato  ;  Sp. 
patadai' ;  Fr.  paiuis.] 

1.  (Aimt.)  The  roof  or  upper  part  of  the  cav- 
ity of  the  mouth,  bounded,  before,  by  the  supe- 
rior dental  arch,  and  behind,  by  the  velum  pala- 
ti,  a  membranous  curtain  of  muscular  and  cel- 
lular tissue  which  separates  the  mouth  from  the 
pharyn.-c,  and  from  the  middle  of  which  hangs 
the  uvula.  To  this  membranous  organ  the 
name  soft  palate  is  sometimes  given,  the  palate 
proper  being  termed  hard  palate.  Dunglison. 
.  2.  The  organ  of  taste;  — popularly  buterrone- 
ously  so  considered.  i^hak.     Locke. 

The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast,  an  egg; 

Uard  taKk  to  liit  the  jialate  of  such  guests.  Fope. 

3.  Intellectual  taste ;  mental  relish.     Taylor. 

The  men  of  nice  palates  could  not  relish  Aristotle,  as 
dressed  up  by  the  schoolmen.  Baker. 

4.  (Bot.)  The  convex  base  of  the  lower  lip  of 
a  personate  corolla.  Brande. 

Syn. —  Palate  is  sometimes  used  for  taste,  but  taste 
is  never  used  for  palate.  A  man  who  is  nice  in  vvliat 
lie  eats  and  drinks,  is  said  to  have  a  nice  palate  ;  but 
taste  is  applied  to  intellectual  endowments,  as  well  as 
to  matters  of  sense. 

t  pAl'ATE,  v.  u.    To  perceive  by  the  taste.  Shak. 

PA-LA'TIAL  {pj-Ia'sh?l),  a.  [L.  palatium,  a  pal- 
ace.] Pertaining  to,  or  befitting,  a  pain  ce ;  mag- 
nificent. Drunmond. 

PA-LA'TIAL,  a.  [From  palate.^  Pertaining  to 
the  palate';  palatal,      [r.]  Barrow. 

t  PA-LA'TIAL,  n.     A  palatal.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

PA-LAT'IC  [pa-lat'jlc,  S.  ff.  P. /a. ;  pal'a-lik.  A". 
Sm.  R.  Wr.  Il'i.],  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  uttered 
by,  the  palate  ;  palatal,     [e.]  Holder. 

PA-LAT'JC,  n.     A  palatal.  Andrews. 

PA-LAT'!-NATE,  n.  [It.  pnlatinato  ;  Sp.  palati- 
nado  ;  Fr.  ^  Ger.  palatinat.  —  See  Palatine.] 
The  province  or  seigniory  of  a  palatine. 

*S»  "  There  were  formerly  two  states  in  Germany  nf 
this  name,  which  till  1620  were  under  one  sovereign. 
They  were  not  contiguous,  and  were  called,  by  way 
of  distinction,  the  Upper  Palativate  and  the  Lower 
Palativatp,  which  was  called  also  the  County  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  or  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine." 
P.  Cyc. 

PA-LAT'J-NAT-pD,  a.    Made  palatinate.    Fidler. 

PAL'A-TINE,  a.  [L.  palatimis ;  palatium,  a  pal- 
ace ;  It.  ^&-^.palatino',  Tr.  palatin.']  Pertain- 
ing to  a  palace,  or  possessing  royal  privileges ; 
—  applied  originally  to  persons  holding  office  in 
the  palace  of  a  sovereign.  P.  Cyc. 

County  palatine,  in  England,  one  of  the  counties 
Chester,  Durham,  or  Lancaster,  over  which  its  earl, 
bishop,  or  duke  had  a  royal  jurisdiction.  The  name 
is  still  applied  to  all  of  them.  Smart. 

PAL'A-TINE,  n.  In  the  middle  ages  a  high  dig- 
nitary who  originally  held  office  in  the  court  of 
the  sovereign,  being  styled  conies  palatii,  or 
count  of  the  palace,  but  who  afterwards  obtained 
the  privilege  of  exercising  authority  and  juris- 
diction over  a  province  or  district ;  a  count  pal- 
atine. Brande. 

tPAL'A-TIVE,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  taste ;  pala- 
table.    "  Palative  delights."  Browne. 

PA-LA'VPR  [p?-m'ver,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.],  n.  [Sp. 
palabra,  a  word.  Todd.'] 

1.  Idle  or  deceitful  talk.     [Low.]  Todd. 

2.  A  conference ;  conversation.  Wright. 


PA-LA'V?R, 


a.  &  n.     \i.  PALAVEKED ;  pp.  pa- 


lavering, PALAVERED.]  To  deceive  by  words  ; 
to  flatter ;  to  talk  idly.     [Low.]  Grose. 

PA-LA'VER-EE,  «•  0ns  ■''ho  palavers.  Mrs. Butler. 
PALE,  a.     [L.  pallidum  ;  It.  pallida ;  Sp.  palido  ; 
Fr.  pale.'] 

1.  Not  ruddy  ;  whitish  ;  wan  ;   ashy  ;  paUid. 
"These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching."    Shak. 

The  tufted  crowtoe  and i^oZc  jessamine.  Milton. 

2.  Not  bright ;  dim  ;  sombre.  Shak. 
Syn. —  PaUid  is  more  than  pale;  wan,  more  than 

pallid.  Paleness  is  absence  of  color  ;  pallidness,  an  ex- 
cess of  paleness  ;  wanness,  an  e.vcess  of  pallidness. 
Pale  face  ;  pallid  countejiance  ;  wan  appearance. 

PALE,  71.  [L.pahis;  It.  &;  S]).  palo  ;  Tr.  pal,  pieu. 


MiEN,  SIR  ;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   BULL,  BUR,  RIJLE,  —  g,  ^,  5,  J,  soft ;   (C,  «,  5,  1,  Jiard ;  §  as  z;   '^  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 


PALE 

-^A..S.pal;   Get.pfahl;  X)a.n.  pal ;  Svr.  pale. 
—  W.  pawl.'] 

1.  A  flat  piece  of  wood,  pointed  at  one  end, 
used  in  fencing,  or  making  enclosures,  by  being 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  secured  above,  and 
sometimes  also  below,  to  a  rail ;  a  stake.  tSha/c. 

Deer  creep  through  when  a  pale  tumbles  down.  Mortimer. 

2.  That  which  encloses  or  bounds  ;  a  fence  ; 
a  limit ;  a  mete  ;  a  bound. 

Thy  wisdom, 
"Which,  liite  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts.  Shak. 

3.  Any  thing  that  is  enclosed;  enclosure  :  — 
district. 

Witliin  the  paie  of  the  regicide's  dominions.  Bwlce. 

Any  man  born  within  the  pale  of  Christianity.  Atterbury. 

There  is  no  part  but  the  bare  English  pale,  in  whicli  the 

Irish  have  not  tile  greatest  footing.  Spenser. 

4.  An  instrument  for  trying  the  quality  of  a 
cheese.  Simmo?ids. 

5.  t  Paleness;  pallor.  "His  cheek  ...  a 
deadly  pale  o'ercast."  Mallet. 

6.  (Her.)  The  first  and  simplest  kind  of  or- 
dinary, bounded  by  two  vertical  lines  at  equal 
distances  from  the  sides  of  the  escutcheon,  of 
which  it  encloses  one  third.  Brando. 

The  Pale,  (Trish  Hist.)  that  part  of  Ireland  to  which, 
for  some  centuries  after  its  invasion  by  tile  English, 
in  1172,  the  dominion  of  the  latter  was  cnntined. 

The  limits  of  the  pale  seldom  extended  beyond  the  mod- 
ern province  of  Leinster,  and  were  frequently  much  less 
considerable.  JBiande. 

PALE,  V.  a.      [i:  PALED  ;   pp.  PALING,  PALED.] 

1.  To  enclose  or  fence  with  pales  or  paling. 

The  diameter  of  the  hill  of  twenty  feet  may  he  noted  in 
with  twenty  deals  of  a  foot  broad.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  enclose  ;  to  surround ;  to  encompass. 

Whate'er  the  ocean  2^ales  or  sky  inclips.  Shal:. 

Will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory. 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem  ?  Sliak. 

PALE,  V.  a.  [From  pale,  a.]  To  make  pale  ;  to 
diminish  the  brightness  of;  to  darken. 

The  glowworm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 

And  'gins  to  pafe  his  ineifectual  fire.  Sliak. 

PALE,  V.  n.     To  turn  or  grow  pale.  Hallam. 

pA'LE-.^,n.;  -pi.  F.i'LB-m.  [L.,  chajf.]  (Bot.) 
One'of  the  bracts  stationed  upon  the  receptacle 
of  Composites,  between  the  florets  ;  —  one  of  the 
interior  bracts  of  the  flowers  of  grasses.  Brande. 

PA-Lp-A'CEOUS  (-shns,66),  a.  (Bot.)  Resembling, 
consisting  of,  or  furnished  with,  paleee  or  chart"; 
chaffy.  P.  Cyc. 

PAL'pD,  a.     Having  a  pale  or  stripe.         Spenser. 

PALE'-EYEn  (pal'id),  u.  Having  dim  eyes.  Milton. 

PALE'-FACED  (pal'fast),  a.     Having  a  pale  face. 

PALE'-HEART-5D,  a.     Dispirited.  Shak. 

PALE'LY,  oii.     Wanly ;  not  freshly.         Johnson. 

t  PAL'JIN-DAR,  n.     A  kind  of  coasting  vessel. 

CJreat  pa/e)ic/ars  .  .  .  rutining  all  along  the  sea-coast.    KnoUes. 

PALE'N^SS,  «.  The  state  of  being  pale;  white- 
ness of  look  ;  want  of  ruddiness. 

The  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook, 

A  livid  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  lon'.c.  I'ope. 

Syn.  —  See  Pale. 

PA'L5-0-GRAPH,  n.  [See  Paleogkaphy.]  An 
ancient  manuscript.  Ec.  Rev. 

PA-Lp-OG'KA-PHgR,  n.  One  versed  in  paleogra- 
phy ;  a  paleographist.  Wright. 

PA-Le-O-GRAPH'IO,         }  „,.   Relating  to  paleog- 
PA-LP-O-GRAPH'I-C^L,  )  raphy.  Gent.  Mag. 

PA-Lp-OG'RA-PHlST, «.  One  versed  in  paleogra- 
phy. T.  Rood. 

PA-Lp-OG'RA-PHV,  n.  [Gr.  raXaios,  ancient,  and 
Ypaipio,  to  write  ;  It.  S;  Sp.  paleografia ;  Fr.  pale- 
ographie.'] 

.  1.  The  art  or  the  science  of  deciphering  an- 
cient inscriptions,  including  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  characters  used  at  difl'erent  periods  by 
the  writers  and  sculptors  of  different  nations, 
their  usual  abbreviations,  initials,  &c.   Brande. 

2.  Ancient  writings  collectively.  Smart. 

3.  An  ancient  manner  of  writing.        Ogilvie. 

PA-L5-0L'0-piST,  n.     One  versed  in  paleology. 

PA-LJ;-6l'0'(;>Y,  «.  [Gr.  TiaXaidg,  ancient,  and 
7.iiyoi,  a  treatise  ;  It.  paleologia.']  A  treatise  on, 
or  the  science  of,  antiquities.  Smart. 
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PA-LJ:-6N-TO-l65J'!-CAL,  a,.  Relating  to  pale- 
ontology. Conrad. 

PA-Lp-ON-TOL'O-gJIST,  a.  One  versed  in  pale- 
ontology. '  Warburtan. 

PA-Lp-ON-TOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  rraXaidi,  ancient, 
eilii,  iSv,  6vTn,  to  be,  and  7.6yoq,  a  discourse  ;  Fr. 
paUontologie.']  The  science  that  treats  of  fossil 
remains,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  Lyell. 

Paleontologjjj  or  the  scicDce  of  ancient  organisms,  deals, 
as  its  subject,  with  all  the  plants  and  animals  of  all  geologic 
periods.  Hugh  Miller. 

PA-L^-O-SAU'RUS,  n.  [Gr.  naXaiii,  ancient,  and 
caiipo^,  a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  sau- 
rians  found  near  Bristol,  Eng.  Pictet. 

PA'LE-0-THERE,  a.  See  Paleotheeium.    Lyell. 

PA-Le-g-THE'R(-AN,  u..  Relating  to  the  palco- 
therium.  Buckland. 

PA-L?-0-THE'R!-UM,  n.  [Gr.  irai.atii,  ancient, 
and  drjpiou,  a  beast.]  {Pal.)  An  e.\tinct  pachy- 
dermatous quadruped,  of  a  very  large  size,  sup- 
posed by  Cuvier  to  have  had,  like  the  tapir,  a 
short,  fleshy  proboscis.  Brande. 

PA'Ljp-OUS,  a.     [L.  palea,   chaff.]     Resembling 
'     chaff;  chaffy.  "  PafeoMS  bodies,     [it.]  Browne. 

PA'LE§,  n.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by 
Goldschmidt  in  1857.  Lovering. 

PAL-¥S-TlN'5-AN,  u.     Relating  to  Palestine. 

PA-LES  TRIG,  ?   (i^      [Gl. -naX.aiaTfiiicds ;  TTaXaic- 

PA-LES'TRI-CAL,  >  T()a,  palajstra.  —  See  Paljes- 

TEA.]     Pertaining  to  the  palaestra.  Bryant. 

t  PAL'^T,  n.  [Fr.  pelotte,  a  ball,  from  Ij.  pila.] 
The  crown  of  the  head.  Skelton. 


PAL'ETOT  (p&l'e-to), 
thin  coat. 


[Fr.]     A  kind  of  loose, 
Ec.  Rev.     Qu.  Rev. 


PAL'fTTE  (pal'et)  [p&l'et,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
p^-]et',  Brande],  n.  [Fr.,  from  Ij.  paleita,  dim. 
of  pala,  a  spade  or  shovel.     Menage.] 

1.  A  little,  thin,  oval  board,  or  slab  of  ivory 
or  porcelain,  on  which  a  painter  mixes  his 
colors,  and  holds  them  by  means  of  a  thumb- 
hole  at  one  end ;  —  written  also  pallet.        Gay. 

2.  {Armor.)  One  of  the  plates  covering  the 
points  of  junction  at  the  bend  of  the  shoulders 
and  elbow's.  FairhoU. 

PAL'pTTE-KNIPE,  n.  A  long,  thin  knife,  round- 
ed at  the  end,  used  by  painters  to  mix  colors  on 
the  grinding-slab.  Fairholt. 

PALE"IVI§E,  ad.  {Her.)  In  the  manner  of  a 
pale.  Wood. 

PAL'FR^Y,  or  PAL'FRPY  [pll'fre,  J.  F.  C.  Wb. 
Scott,  Kenrick ;  pal'fre,  S.P.  E.  K.Sm.  Wr. ;  pll'- 
ite  or  \^2.\'ire,W.],n.  [Fr.  palefroi  ;  It.  pala  freno ; 
Sp.  palafren ;  Port,  palafrem  ;  Provencal  pala- 
frei.  —  Nicot  derives  it  from  Fr.  ^ccr  le  frein,  by 
the  bridle,  —  because  horses  of  parade,  and  those 
rode  by  ladies,  were  led  by  the  bridle  by  squires  ; 
—  an  etymology  approved  by  Casaubon  and 
Richardson.  —  I)iez  refers  to  Mid.  h.parafredus, 
for  L.  paraveredus,  an  extra  post-horse,  from 
Gr.  TTapd,  near,  beside,  beyond,  and  L.  veredus, 
a  post-horse  ;  whence  Old  Ger.  pferit,  pfert, 
Ger.  pferd,  a  horse.] 

1.  A  horse  for  the  road,  or  for  state  occa- 
sions ;  —  opposed  to  steed,  a  horse  for  the  battle. 


And  to  the  palace  rode  there  many  a  rout 
Of  lords  upon  steeds  and  pal/reys. 

2.  A  gentle  horse  for  ladies. 


Chavcer. 

Addlsmi. 

pAl'FR^IYED  (-fred),  a.  Riding  on  a  palfrey. 
"  Of  palfreyed  dames."  Tickell. 

pAL-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  palus,  a  stake,  a  pale.] 
The  act  or  the  art  of  making  ground  firm  by 
driving  piles  into  it.  Wotton. 

PA-LIL'0-(JY,  n.  [Gr.  TtaXiXXoyia  ;  Traliv,  again, 
and  Ai^yai,  to  speak  ;  h.  palilogia.]  (Rhet.)  The 
repetition  of  a  word,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  energy;  as,  "  The  living, 
the  living,  he  shall  praife  thee."  Isa.  xxxviii. 
19.  Brande. 

PAL'IMP-SEST,  n.  [Gr.  TaUiiihtjoTov  ;  rihv,  again, 
and  il'iiu,  to  rub  ;  L.  palimpsesttis.]  {Ant.) 
Parchment  from  which  one  writing  has  been 
erased  to  make  room  for  another.       W.  Smith. 

PAL'IN-DROME,  n.  [Gr.  naUvipoiioi,  running  back ; 
jra?.iv,  again,  and  rpexi^,  Upaftov,  to  run.]  A  word. 


PALL 

verse,  or  sentence,  which  is  the  same  read  back- 
wards or  forwards  ;  as,  madam,,  Hannah,  or  this 
sentence,  Subi  dura  a  rudibiis.  Feacham. 

PAL-IN-DR6m'IC,         )  a.      Relating    to    palin- 
PAL-IN-DR6m'I-CAL,  )  drome.  Breen. 

PAL'JNG,  n.   A  fence  made  of  pales.    Blackston^. 

Pj3L-IJ\r'^E-J^E'§r-jl  (piil-in-je-ne'zlie-5i),  ?i.  [Gr. 
iraXiyyevecia ',  Trd^.iv,  again,  and  yii/fais^  birth. J  A 
new  or  second  birth  ;  regeneration.         Brande. 

PAL-IN-^EN'5-SY,  n.     Palingenesia.  Clarke. 

PAL'IN-ODE,  71.  [Gr.  TraAivw^ia  ;  TrdAiv,  again,  and 
(abt'i,  contracted  from  &othri,  a  song;  Jj.  palinodia.'] 
A  poem  in  which  the  author  retracts  the  invec- 
tives in  a  former  satire  ;  a  recantation.  Jonson. 


fPAL'lN-O-DY,  n.     A  palinode. 


A.  Wood. 


pAL-I-J^V ' RUS,  n.  ;  pi.  pal-t-nu'rj.  [L.  Pali- 
nurus,  the  pilot  of  ^neas.]  {ZoOl.)  A  genus 
of  crustaceans  ;  spiny  lobster.  Bell. 

PAL-I-SADE',  n.  [Fr.  palissade,  from  L.  palus,  a 
stake,  a  pale  ;  It.  palizzata ;  Sp.  palizada.  —  See 
Pale,  n.]  {Fort.)  A  strong  stake  set  firmly  in 
the  ground  with  others ;  —  the  defence  or  barrier 
formed  of  palisades  or  stakes. 

.e®^  Palisades  are  usually  about  9  feet  Icmg,  from  5 
to  6  inches  in  diaineter,  and  sharpened  at  tlie  top. 
They  are  driven  into  the  ground  to  the  deptli  of  3  or  4 
feet,  from  9  to  4  inches  apart,  and  are  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  counterscarp,  in  the  covered  way,  on  the 
berme,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  ditch.  Glos.  of 
Mil.  Terms. 

PAL-I-SADE',  V.  a.  \i.  PALISADED  ;  pp.  PALI- 
SADING, PALISADED.]  To  enclose  \yith  pali- 
sades ;  to  fence  in.  Johnson. 

PAL-I-SA'DO,  n. ;  pi.  PALISADOES.  Palisade. 
'*  Palisadoes  for  fortifications."  Mortimer. 

PAL-I-SA'DO,  V.  a.     To  palisade.  Swift. 

PAL'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  pale.  Bp.  Hall. 

pAl'KEE,  n.    [Hind.]  A  palanquin.  C.  P.  Brown. 

PALL,  n.  [L.  pallium  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  palio ;  Old  Fr. 
pali,  paile.  —  A.  S.  p^ll ;  Old  Ger.  phellol,  pfel- 
lel,  pfeller.'] 

1.  A  cloak  or  mantle  of  state.  Spenser. 

2.  The  cloak  or  mantle  of  an  archbishop  ■:  —  a 
vestment  sent  from  Rome  to  all  archbishops  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  four 
Latin  patriarchs  of  the  East,  on  their  accession. 
It  is  now  a  short,  white  cloak  of  lamb's  wool, 
with  a  red  cross  encircling  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders and  falling  on  the  back.  Brande. 

After  consecration,  he  [the  archbishop]  shall  have  tbe  paK 
sent  him.  AyliJTe. 


The  trumpet, .shawm,  and  atabal, 

Lay  screened  from  dew  by  cloak  and  pall. 


Croly. 


3.  {Her.)  A  figure  like  the  Roman  Y,  repre- 
senting the  pall  of  an  archbishop.  Bncy. 

4.  A  kind  of  fine  cloth,  of  which  cloaks  and 
mantles  of  state  were  formerly  made.       Nares. 

5.  The  covering  thrown  over  a  dead  body. 

And  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  ehroud.  axidpaU, 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house.    Bryant. 

6.  A  piece  which  falls  between  the  teeth  of  a 
ratchet-wheel;  a  click.  —  See  Pawl.     Francis. 

PALL,  v.  n.  [Perhaps  from  pale.  Johnson. — L. 
palleo,  to  be  pale,  to  fade.  Todd. — W.  pallu, 
to  fail,  to  cease.]  [/.  palled  ;  pp.  palling, 
PALLED.]  To  become  vapid  or  insipid  ;  to  lose 
strength,  life,  or  spirit. 

Empty  one  bottle  into  another  swiftly,  lest  the  drink  pall. 

Bacon. 
Beauty  Boon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  the  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense.    Addtson. 

PALL,  1).  tt,     1.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid. 

Reason  and  reflection  . .  .  blunt  the  edge  of  his  keenest  de- 
sires, and  pall  all  his  enjoyments.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  make  spiritless ;  to  dispirit ;  to  depress. 

Ease,  barbarous  man  I  the  more  we  raise  our  love. 

The  more  we  pall,  and  cool,  and  kill  his  ardor.     Dryden. 

3.  To  weaken  ;  to  impair;  to  damage. 

I  'II  never  follow  thy  palled  fortunes  more.  Slt-ok. 

4.  To  cloy;  to  satiate;  to  surfeit.  ^^ Palled 
appetite  must  be  gratified  with  sauces  rather  than 
food."  Tatler. 

5.  [From  pall,  a  cloak  or  mantle.]  To  cloak  ; 
to  shroud ;  to  invest. 

Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  Lbee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell.         Shak, 


4,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  f,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HtiR,  HER; 
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PALMISTRY 


•f-  PALL,  n.  A  nausea  or  nauseating.  Shaftesbury. 

PAL'LAy  n.  [L.]  {Roman  Ant.)  A  long,  wide 
garment,  worn  by  ladies.  Aiiarews. 

PAL-LA'Dl-UM,  n. ;  pl.Jj.  falladia  ;  Eng  pal- 

L-S-DIUMS.   [L.,  from  Gr,  UaV.aLo.';  H  ./.kcty,  Ua?.- 
Xahi,  Pallas.] 

1.  {Ant.)  A  statue  of  Pallas,  in  Troy,  said  to 
have  fallen  from  the  skies,  on  the  preservation 

■  of  which  depended  the  safety  of  the  city. 

2.  Something  that  affords  protection  and  se- 
curity ;  bulwark ;  safeguard. 

The  trial  by  iury  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  are  each 
called  the  palUiUmm  of  the  Uritish  consLitution.         Jiraiule. 

3.  {Min.)  A  ductile  and  malleable  metal,  of 
a  whitish,  sbeel-gray  color,  found  in  small, 
fibrous  grains  associated  with  gold  and  platinum. 
It  has  the  hardness  of  fine  steel,  and  suffers  no 
change  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Dana.  SiUiman. 

PAL'LAK,  n.   (Zo-)l.)  A  species  of  ante- 
lope ;  Aatihpa  meLmpus.  P.  Cyc. 

pAl'L^S,  n.     [Gr.  U.i7.hh.'\ 

1.  (Grecian  Myth.)  The 
goddess  of  wisdom  and 
skill,  and  the  tutelary  di- 
vinity of  Athens,  identi- 
fied, at  a  later  period  with 
the  Roman  Minerva. 

Brande. 

2.  (Astron.)   A  small 
planet,    or  asteroid,  dis-    ^^ 
covered  by  Dr.  Olbers  in 

1802,    revolving    between    FaWsihiAntilopemelampus). 

the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Herschel. 

PALL'-BeAr-5R,  n.  A  person  who  holds  the 
pall,  or  walks  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  in  a  fu- 
neral procession.  Clarke. 

PAL'L^T,  n.  1.  [Old  Eng.  paillet,  referred  by 
Minsheu  and  Junius  to  Fr.  paiUe,  straw.  —  L. 
pale^."^     A  small  or  rude  bed.  Shak. 

2.  [Ft.  palette.  —  See  Palette.]  A  painter's 
board.  —  See  Palette. 

3-  Among  potters,  crucible  makers,  &c.,  a 
wooden  tool  for  forming,  beating,  and  rounding 
their  works.  Rees'  Cyc. 

4.  A  tool  to  take  up  the  gold  leaves  from  the 
pillow,  and  to  apply  and  extend  them.         Rees. 

5.  A  little,  shallow  dish,  formerly  used  by 
surgeons  to  receive  the  blood  in  bleeding  a  pa- 
tient :  —  hence,  the  quantity  contained  by  such 
dish,  being  three  ounces.  HakewiU. 

6.  {Clock  and  Watch-work.)  A  piece  con- 
nected with  the  pendulum  or  the  balance,  on 
which  strikes  the  swing-wheel,  or  the  balance- 
wheel  ;  —  also  written  pallxt.  Brande. 

7.  {Her.)  A  pale  less  in  breadth  than  the 
third  of  an  escutcheon ;  a  narrow  pale.  Brande. 

PALL'-HOLD-ipR,  n.     Pall-bearer,     [r.]     Smith. 

PAL'LI-AL,  a.  [h.  pallium,  a  mantle.]  {Conch.) 
Pertaining  to  the  mantle. 

Pallial  impression,  the  impression  of  the  muscular 
margin  of  the  mantle,  being  a  line  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  a  bivalve  shell,  continued  between  the  impres- 
sions of  the  two  adductor  muscles.  Brande. 


fPAL'LT-A-MENT,  n. 
dress :  a  robe. 


[L.  pallium,  a  ra,antle.l    A 
Shak. 


fpALL'IARD  (pal'y?rd),  -ri.  [Fr.  paillard;  paille, 
straw,  from  L.  palei.  —  See  Pallet.] 

1.  A  lecher  ;  a  fornicator.  Dryden. 

2.  A  beggar.     Fraternity  of  Vagabonds,  1575. 

fpALL'IARD-I^E,  fv.     [Fr.  paillardise.']     Forni- 
cation. .Sir  G.  Buck. 
pALL-IASSE'  (pM-yas'),  n.    See  Paillasse. 

pAL'LT-Ate,  v.  a.  [L.  paUiatus,  dressed  in  a 
pallium,  or  mantle  ;  It.  palUare,  to  palliate  ;  Sp. 
paliar;  Yx.  pallier.\     [i.  palliated  ;  pp.  pal- 

LIATIXG,  PALLIATED.] 

1.  fTo  cover  with  a  mantle  or  cloak;  to 
cloak;  to  clothe.  "Being  ^a^ia^erf  with  a  pil- 
grim's coat."  Hei-bert. 

2.  fTo  cover  or  conceal;  to  hide;  to  disguise  ; 
to  gloss  ;  to  varnish ;  to  gild. 

She  under  sweet  words  and  saluting  kisses  palliafrng  her 
hellish  design,  Selden. 

3.  To  cover  with  excuse;  to  soften  or  lessen 
by  favorable  representations  ;    to  extenuate. 

Monsieur  St.  Evremond  has  endeavored  to  palliate  the 
superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Addison. 

The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man  ...  I  shall 
neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny.  JHtt.  | 


4.  To  allay  or  lessen,  without  curing;  to 
ease;  as,  "To palliate  a  disease."  Johnson. 
'  Syn.  — See  Extenuate. 

tPAL'L|-ATE,  o.     1.  Cloaked;    disguised.      "In 

hdihit  palliate  and  dissimuled."  Hall. 

2.  Allaying  disease  without  curing  it.      Fell. 

pAL-LJ-A'TION,  n.  1.  fThat  which  cloaks  or 
conceals;  cover;  disguise. 

I  saw  clearly  through  the  pious  disguises  and  soft  pallia^' 
Uoiw  of  some  men.  Kmg  Charles. 

2.  The  act  of  palliating  ;  concealment  by  ex- 
cuse ;  extenuation  by  favorable  representation. 

Such  bitter  invectives  against  other  men's  faults,  and  in- 
dulgence or  jja^fiafion  of  their  own,  shows  their  zeal  lies  in 
tJieir  spleen.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

3.  Mitigation  or  alleviation  ;  a  palliative. 

If  the  just  cure  of  a  disease  be  full  of  peril,  let  the  physi- 
cian resort  to  palliation.  Bacon. 

PAL'LI-A-TI  VE,  a.     [Fr.  palliatif] 

1.  That  palliates  ;  extenuating.  Wotton. 

2.  Mitigating  or  alleviating,  not  removing. 

Consumption  pulmonary  seldom  admits  of  other  than  a 
palliative  cure.  Ai-buthnot. 

pAL'LI-A-TIVE,  n.  1.  That  which  palliates,  ex- 
cuses, or  extenuates. 

2.  That  which  mitigates  or  alleviates  without 
removing  or  curing.  Swift. 

A  whole  system  ought  to  be  produced; ...  it  ought  to  be 
no  palliative,  but  a  legislative  provision,  vigorous,  substan- 
tial, and  eflFective.  Bvrke. 

PAl'LT-A-TO-RY,  a.     Palliative.  Gent.  Mag. 

PAL'LID,  a.  [L.  palUdus  ;  palleo,  to  be  or  look 
pale;  It.  pallido  ;  S'p.  palido  ;  Vr.pdle.']  Pale; 
whitish  ;  wan  ;  not  high-colored.  Spenser. 

Her  spirits  faint. 
Her  cheeks  assume  a  pallid  tint.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Pale. 
PAL-LID'I-TY,  u.     Paleness,     [r.]  Bailey. 

PAL'LID-Ly,  ad.     Palely  ;  wanly.        Bp.  Taylor. 
PAL'UD-NESS,  ?i.     Paleness;  palidity.  Feltham. 

Syn.  —  See  Pale. 

pAlL'INGj  p. a.    Cloying;  satiating;  msi]}id.  Ash. 

pAL'Ll-ijM,  n.  ;  pi.  fal'li-a.    -[L.] 

1.  {Ant.)  The  name  given  by  the  Romans, 
who  sometimes  wore  it,  to  the  ifiartov,  or  outer 
garment  of  the  Greeks,  which  consisted  of  a 
blanket  or  large  piece  of  cloth  capable  of  envel- 
oping the  entire  person.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  The  mantle  or  scarf  sent  from  Rome  to 
the  archbishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
on  their  accession.  —  See  Pall.  Brande. 

3.  {Conch.)    The  mantle  of  bivalves.     Owen. 

PALL-MALL'  (pel-mel')  [pel-mel',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  Wr.],  n.  [Old  'Fi. palemaille  ;  pale,  a 
ball  ijj.pila),  and  maille,  a  mallet  {L.  malleus).'] 

1.  A  game  formerly  practised  in  England, 
which  consisted  in  knocking  with  a  mallet  a 
wooden  ball  through  an  iron  ring: — also  the 
mallet  with  which  the  ball  was  struck,  and  the 
place  where  the  game  was  played. — "Written 
also  pail-mail,  and  pell-mell.   Cotgrave.  Evelyn. 

2.  A  street  in  the  west-end  of  London,  named 
from  the  game  oi  pall-mall,  which  was  formerly 
much  played  on  the  grounds  which  it  now  oc- 
cupies, and  afterwards  on  the  mall  in  St. 
James's  Park.  — See  Mall.  Nares. 

PAL'LOR,  n.     [L.]     Paleness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

PALM  (pam),  n.  [Gr.  ttaX&firi ;  L.  palma ;  It.  § 
Sp.  palma  ;  Fr.  palme,  paume.'] 

1.  The  inner  part  of  the  hand  from  the  wrist 
to  the  fingers,  excludingthe  thumb.  Bacon.  Shak. 

2.  A  handbreath  ;  a  lineal  measure  of  three 
inches.  Bacon. 

,^"  Among  the  Romans,  there  were  two  different 
palms;  one  corresponding  to  the  breadth,  and  the 
other  to  the  length,  of  the  hand.  The  former  was 
2.9ia,  the  latter  8.737,  English  inches.  The  modern 
palm  is  different  in  different  countries  ;  being  in  Rus- 
sia 9.698,  in  Naples  10.375,  in  Genoa  9.725,  and  in 
Oporto  8,  English  incheg.      Wm.  Smith.     Simmonds. 

3.  The  broad  part  of  a  deer*s  horns,  when  full 
grown. 

Nailing  it  up  among  Irish  heads  of  deer,  to  show  the 
mightiness  of  her  palm.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  fluke,  or  broad  triangular  part, 
at  the  end  of  an  arm  of  an  anchor  ;  —  a  piece  of 
leather,  with  a  plate  of  iron  in  the  middle,  cov- 
ering the  palm,  and  secured  at  the  back  of  the 


hand,  used  instead  of  a  thimble  in  se\ving  can- 
vas. Dana. 

0.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  plants  of  many 
genera  and  species,  of  which  the  date-tree,  or 
great  palm  {Phainix  daetyUfera,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  the  palms  of  Scripture),  and  the 
cocoa-nut-tree  {Cocos  niccifera)  are  perhaps  the 
most  important.  Gray. 

6  A  branch  or  wreath  of  the  palm,  worn 
among  the  Romans  in  token  of  victory  ;  —  hence, 
superiority,  preiJminence,  victory,  triumph. 

It  doth  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 
And  bear  Voftpalm  alone.  Shak- 

PALM  (pa.m),   V.  a.    [t.  palmed  ;  pp.  palming, 

PALMKD.] 

1.  To  conceal  in  the  palm,  as  a  juggler. 
T^i^y.  palmed  the  trick  that  lost  the  game.  Prior. 

2.  To  impose  by  fraud  or  trick.  Addison. 
For  you  va^y  palm  upon  us  old  for  new.  Dryden. 

3.  To  touch  with  the  hand  ;  to  handle.  Prior. 

PAL'MA-jeHRrS'Tt,n.  [L.,  palm  of  Christ.']  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  from  the  seeds  of  one  species 
of  which  {Ricinus  communis)  castor-oil  is  ob- 
tained; Ricinus.  Loudon.     Waller. 

PAl'MAR,  a.     \Xt.palmaris  ;  palma,  a  palm.] 

1.  Of  the  breadth  of  the  hand.  Lee. 

2.  {Anat.)  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  palm  of 
the  hand.     "Pf/Zmar  muscles."  Dunglison. 

PAL'MA-RY  [pal'ma-re,  K.  Wb.;  pim'fi-re,  Sm. 
IF/-.],  a.  \1j.  palmaris  ;  palma,  the  ]ia\in.']  That 
merits  the  palm  or  prize  ;  having  superior  ex- 
cellence or  merit ;  capital,     [r.] 

Proceeding  from  the  pen  of  "  the  first  philosopher  of  the 
age  "  in  his  ^yalmary  and  capital  work!  Bp.  Home, 

PAL' MATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  palmic 
acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

PAl'MATE,       ;  a.      [L.    palmatus  ; 
PAL'MAT-flD,  )  palma, \)a.\m.]  {Nat. 

Hist.)    Having  the   shape   of  the 

hand  ;   resembling  the   hand  with  ' 

the  fingers   spread;  as,  "  P.ilmate 

\ea.Yes  or  roots." Gray .  "Palmated  stones." Rees. 

PAL.M'-C6l-OR,  H.  A  color  resembling  that  of 
the  palm  ;  bay-color.  "  The  horse  was  of  a 
palm-color."  Bryant. 

PALMED  (pamd),  a.  Having  palms;  bearing  the 
palms  of  the  horns  aloft,  as  a  deer.  **  The  proud 
palmed  deer."  Drayton. 

PALM'^R  (pa'nmr),  n.  1.  A  pilgrim  returned  from 
the  Holy  Land  ;  —  so  called  from  the  branch  of 
palm  which  he  carried  in  commemoration  of  his 
jouniey  ;  a  pilgrim  or  crusader.  Shak. 

2.  One  that  cozens  or  cogs  at  cards  or  dice 
by  keeping  some  of  them,  in  his  hands  un- 
seen. Blount. 

PALM'^R-WORM  (-wurm),  n,  A  hairy  worm.  Joel 
i.  4.    Probably  the  caterpillar.    Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

PAL-MET'TO,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms  grow- 
ing in  the  East  and  West  Indies  ;  cabbage-tree  ; 
Areca  ;  —  a  species  of  palm,  growing  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.  from  North  Carolina 
to  Florida;  Chamcer  ops  palmetto.  Loudon. Gray, 

PAL'MJC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  palmine.  P.  Cyc. 

PAL-MIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L  palmifer.]  Bearing 
palm-trees,     [r.]  Bailey. 

PAL'MI-GRADE,  a.  [L.  palma,  the  palm,  and 
gradlor,  to  walk.]  {Zool.)  Walking  on  the 
whole  foot.  Hitchcock 

pAl'MINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  white,  waxy  substance 
obtained  from,  castor-oil.  P->  Cyc. 

pAl'MJ-PED,  a.  \1j.  palmipes,  palmipedis  ;  palma, 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  pes,  pedi.f,  a  foot.] 
{Oniith.)  Web-footed. —  See  Centiped.    Ray. 

PAL'MI-PED,n.  {Ornith.)  A  fowl  that  has  webbed 
feet,  or  the  toes  connected  by  a  membrane. 

xny  The  palmipeds  form  the  sixth  order  in  Cuvier's 
arraneement,cori"espondinc  to  the  .4  Ttsf  res  of  Linnaeus, 
and  the  J^atatorcs  of  Illiger.     Brande. 

PAL'MIS-TgR,  n.  [L.  palma,  the  palm  of  the 
hand.]     One  who  deals  in  palmistry.   Bp.  Hall. 

PAL'.^IIS-TRY,    n.      1.     The   art   or  practice   of 
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telling  fortunes  by  the  lines  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

Falmistry,  or  dlvinntion  from  Iinc9  of  our  hands.  Browne. 

2.  A  trick  with  the  hand.  Addison. 

PAL-MIT'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
"from  palm-oil.  Silliman. 

PALM-OlL'  (pam-oTl'),  n.  A  reddish-yellow,  solid 
oil,  obtained  chiefly  from  Elais  Guineeiisis,  a 
species  of  palm  growing  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  candles.  Brande. 

PALM'-SUN-DAY  (p'im'suii-dii),  m.  [A.  S.  Palm- 
stmnan-dr^g.]'  The  Sunday  next  before  Easter  ; 
—  so  called  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  en- 
try into  Jerusalem,  when  the  multitude  strewed 
palm  branches  in  his  way.  Wheathj. 

PALM— WINE'  (pim-win'),  n.  A  beverage  made 
of  the  juice  which  flows  from  the  wounded 
spathes  of  the  cocoa-nut-tree  and  some  other 
species  of  the  palm,  in  India,  where  it  is  called 
toddy.  It  is  also  obtained  from  the  oil-palm 
{Elais  Guineensis).  G-ray. 

PALM'-WORM  (pam'wiirm),  n.  (Ent.)  A  species 
of  centiped  found  in  America,  Buchanan. 

PALM'Y  (pim'e),  a.     1.  Bearing  or  abounding  in 

palms.     "  The  ^a^77i?/ plains."  Dryden. 

2.  Flourishing;  prosperous.  Burke, 

In  the  most  high  and  iialmy  state  of  Rome.         ShaTc. 

JS^JVares  suggests  that  tlie  word  may  be  applied 

in  the  last  sense  *'  in  allusion  to  the  palmsof  the  stag's 

horns,  when  they  have  attained  their  utmost  growth." 

PALP,  re.  [Mod.  L.  palpus,  from  L.  palpo,  to 
stroke,  to  touch  gently  ;  Fr.palpe.]^  {Ent.)  A 
iointed  sensiferous  organ  attached  in  pairs  to 
the  lower  jaw ;  a  feeler.  Brande. 

PALP,  V.  a.    [L.  palpo.']    To  feel,     [k.]     Wright. 

PAL-PA-BIL'!-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  per- 
ceptible by  the  touch  ;  palpableness.  Arbuthnot. 

PAL'PA-BLE,  a.  [L.  palpabilis ;  palpo,  palpare, 
to  stroke,  to  touch  gently  ;  It.  palpabile ;  Sp.  § 
Fr.  palpable.  —  See  Palpitatb.] 

1.  That  may  be  touched  or  felt ;  perceptible 
by  the  touch  ;  tangible.  Shak. 

2.  Easily  or  readily  perceived ;  perceptible  ; 
plain;  manifest;  obvious.  " Prt^paSZe mistakes." 
WoodAard.     "  A.  palpable  Me."  Mickle. 

PAL'PA-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  pal- 
pable ;  plainness  ;  obviousness.  Johnson. 

PAL'PA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  palpable  manner;  percep- 
tibly ;  plainly  ;  obviously.  Bacon. 

PAL-PA'TION,  re.  [h.  palpatio.']  The  act  of  touch- 
ing or  feeling.  Glanvill. 

PAL-PA'TOR,  re.  {Ent.)  One  of  a  family  of  clav- 
icorn  beetles,  including  those  which  have  very 
long  palps  or  feelers.  Brande. 

PAL'Pp-BRAL,  a.  [L.  palpebralis  ;  palpebra,  an 
eyelid.]   Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  eyelids.    Dun. 

PAL'P^-BROUS,  a.     Having  eyelids.  Smart. 

PAL'PI-FORM,  a.  [Mod.  L.  palpus,  a  palp,  and 
Ij.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  palp, 
or  feeler.  Kirby. 

PAL-PI^'j^R-OUS,  a.  Bearing  or  producing  palps, 
or  feelers.  Kirby. 

PAL'Pr-TATE,  V.  re.  [L.  palpito,  palpitatus  ;  pal- 
po, to  stroke,  to  touch  gently,  from  Gr.  ji6>.>.os 
(another  form  of  (iiiX).tii,  to  hurl,  to  strike,  to 
dash),  to  hurl,  to  shake,  to  quake  or  quiver  ;  It. 
palpitare ;  Sp.  palpitar ;  Fr.  palpiter.]  \i.  pal- 
pitated ;  pp.  PALPITATING,  PALPITATED.]    To 

move  or  beat  quickly  or  frequently,  as  the  heart ; 
to  pulsate  ;  to  throb ;  —  particularly,  to  beat,  as 
the  heart,  more  frequently  than  the  natural  pul- 
sation ;  to  flutter ;  to  go  pit-a-pat.  Martin. 
PAL-P!-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  palpitatio  ;  palpito,  pal- 
pitatus, to  palpitate ;  It.  palpitazione  ;  Sp.  pal- 
pitadon ;  Fr.  palpitation.]  'The  act  of  palpitat- 
ing ;  a  quick  or  frequent  motion  or  beating,  as 
of  the  heart ;  a  throbbing,  — particularly,  a  vio- 
lent or  preternaturally  rapid  motion  _  of  the 
heart,  occasioned  by  disease,  exhaustion,  ex- 
citement, fright,  or  other  cause.  Dtmglison. 
I  knew  the  company  too  well  to  feel  jmy  palpitations  at 
their  approach.  Tatler. 

Her  bosom  heaves 
'Wii\i  palpitations  v'i\i.  Thomson. 


pAl'  PUS,n. ;  pi.  pAl'pT.  [L.  —  See  Palp.]  {Ent.) 
A  jointed  sensiferous  organ  ;  a  pa\g.Burmeister. 

pAL^'GEAVE  (pSilz'grav),  re.  [Ger.  pfalzgraf; 
pfah,  a  palace  (from  L.  palatium),  and  grqf,  a 
count;  Ttut. paltsgraaf.]  {Ger.  Hist.)  A  count 
of  the  palace  ;  a  count  palatine.  Bailey. 

PAL§-GRA-ViNE',  re.  [Ger.  pfalzgrofinn.]  The 
wife  of  a  palsgrave,  or  a  lady  of  the  rank  of  a 
palsgrave  ;  a  countess  palatine.  Booth. 

PAL'§I-CAL  (pU'ze-kiil),  a.     Palsied,  [e.]  Bailey. 

PAL'^IED  (pStl'zjd),  a.  Aftected  with  palsy.  Shak. 

Let  not  old  age  long  stretch  his  palsied  hand.  Gay. 

PAL'ST^R,  re.     A  pilgrim's  staff.  Wright. 

PAL'^y,  re.  [Contracted  from  paralysis.]  Sus- 
pension or  great  diminution  of  voluntary  motion, 
and  sometimes  of  sensation,  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  often  accompanied  with  involuntary  mo- 
tion of  the  part  affected  ;  paralysis.   Dunglison. 

pAL'§Y,  v.  a.  [i.  PALSIED  ;  pp.  palsying,  pal- 
sied!] To  affect  with  palsy  ;  to  paralyze.  Todd. 

pAl'§Y-WORT  (-wUrt),  re.  A  plant  once  thought 
good  for  palsy.  Booth. 

PAL'T^IR,  v.  n.  [Johnson,  Tooke,  and  others,  re- 
fer to  paltry ;  Smart,  to  falter.  —  See  Paltry.] 

\i.    PALTERED  ;  pp.    PALTBKING,  PALTERED.] 

To  shift ;  to  shuffle  ;  to  dodge  ;  to  play  tricks ; 
to  haggle  ;  to  prevaricate.  Milton. 

Be  these  Juggling  fiends  no  more  believed 

That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense.  SJiak. 

t  pAl'T^Rj  V.  a.  To  squander  ;  to  fritter  away. 
"  He  palters  his  fortune."  Todd. 

PAL'T5R-]5;R,  re.     One  who  palters.        Sherwood. 

pAl'TR1-LY,  ad.     In  a  paltry  manner  ;  meanly. 

pAL'TRI-N^ISS,  re.    State  of  being  paltry.  Johnson. 

PAL'TRY,  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  Jamieson 
and  Todd  refer  it  to  Low  Ger.  paU,  a  fragment, 
a  scrap  ;  palte,  palter,  a  rag,  a  tatter  ;  paltcrlg, 
mean,  worthless  ;  Dan.  pialt,  a  rag  ;  Sw.  paltor, 
rags  ;  Scot,  paltrie,  peltry,  vile  trash  ;  Old  Eng. 
pelter,  a  mean,  despicable  fellow;  Local  Eng. 
patt,  rubbish,  refuse.  Johnson,  Tooke,  and 
Richardson,  with  the  older  etymologists,  derive 
it,  v/'\i')x  poltroon,  from  Jj.  poUice  truncus.  —  See 
Poltroon.]  Mean  ;  worthless  ;  vile  ;  sorry  ; 
despicable  ;  contemptible  ;  insignificant. 

Turn  your  forces  from  this  pnllrt;  siege. 

And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  taslc,  S/iak. 

Syn,  —  See  Contemptible, 

PA-LU'DAL,  a.  [L.  palus,  paludis,  a  marsh.]  Re- 
lating to  marshes ;  marshy.  /.  Johnson. 

PM-LU-D4-ME^r'TUM,n.  [L.]  {Roman Ant.)  A 
military  cloak  worn  by  the  general  and  principal 
officers.  It  was  open  in  front,  reached  to  the 
knees  or  a  little  lower,  and  hung  loosely  from 
the  shoulders,  being  fastened  across  the  chest 
by  a  clasp.  W.  Smith. 

PAL-'U-DI'lf4,n.  [L.  pafos,  a  pool.]  {Conch.)  A 
genus  of  gasteropodous,  operculated  moUusks, 
inhabiting  fresh  water.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PA-LU'DJ-NOUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  paludina. 

Clarke. 

PAL'Y,  a.     1.  Pale.     [Poetic]  Shak.     Gay. 

2.  {Her.)  Noting  a  shield  divided  into  four  or 

more  equal  parts.  Buchanan. 

pAjVI,  n.  [Frouipalm.  victory,  as  trump  from  tri- 
timph.  Johnson.]     The  knave  of  clubs.      Pope. 

PAiW'PA^,  n.  pi.  Extensive  plains  in  South  Amer- 
ica, particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  covered,  like  the  prairies  of  North  Amer- 
ica, in  their  natural  state,  with  rank  grass,  and 
affording  pasturage  for  numerous  cattle  and 
horses.  Sir  F.  Head. 

PAlM'ppR,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  pamprer,  to  fill  or  cover 
with  vine-leaves,  to  train  or  nurse,  as  a  vine, 
into  luxuriant  growth  ;  pampre,  a  vine-branch 
with  leaves,  from  L.  pampinus.  Junius.  Rich- 
ardson.'] \i.  PAMPERED  ;  pp.  PAMPERING,  PAM- 
PERED.] To  feed  to  the  full  with  luxuries  or 
delicacies  ;  to  feed  luxuriously.  *'  To  pamper 
and  strengthen  it  [the  body]."  Spenser. 

Praise  swelled  thee  to  a  proportion  ready  to  burst;  it 
brought  thee  to  feed  upon  air,  and  to  starve  thy  soul  only  to 
pamper  thy  imagination.  South. 

PAlM'PgRED  (p&m'perd),  p.  a.  Fed  high  or  luxu- 
riously.    "  Those  pnretpered  animals!"       Shak. 


PAM'P5R-5D-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  pam- 
pered.    "  Pamperedness  and  pride."    Bp.  Hall. 

PAM'P^R-flR,  re.    One  who  pampers.         Cowper. 

PAM'P^R-ING,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  pampers  ; 
luxurious  feeding  ;  full  gratification.         Fulke. 

PAlM'PtlR-IZE,  V.  a.  To  feed  luxurit)U5ly ;  to 
pamper,     [r.]  Sydney  Smith: 

pjM-PE'Rd,n.;p\.  pXm-pS'ros.  Aviolentwind 
from  the  west  or  the  south-west,  which  sweeps 
over  the  pampas  in  the  southern  part  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  Sir  W.  Parish. 

PAM'PHLE'r  (pSm'flet),  re.  [Various  etymologies 
have  been  suggested  for  this  word ;  as,  Fr.^ar  un 
filet,  as  being  held  together  by  a  thread ;  palme- 
feuillet,  a  leaf  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  a  book  be- 
ing a  thing  of  greater  weight ;  L.  pagina  Jilata, 
a  threaded  page,  as  being  stitched  with  tliread  ; 
Dut.  pampier,  or  papier,  paper,  as  being  mere 
paper,  uncovered  or  unbound.  Caxton  writes 
paunflet ;  Chaucer,  pa?njlet.]  A  book  consist- 
ing of  only  one  or  a  few  sheets,  stitched  together, 
and  not  bound.  Shak.     Wotton. 

Pamphlets  became  of  common  use  in  political  and  reli- 
gious controversy  about  the  . . .  ICth  century.  Brande. 

PAM'PHL^T  (pam'flet),  V.  n.  To  write  pamphlets. 
"  In  a  poor  pamphleting  way."  Howell. 

PAM-PHL^T-BER'  (piSm-flet-er'),  re.  A  writer  of, 
or  dealer  in,  pamphlets.        Bp.  Hall.    Dryden. 

PAM-PHLjjlT-EER'JNG,  re.  The  writing  of  pam- 
phlets, Athentsum. 

PAM-PHL5T-EER'!NG,ffi,"Writingpamphlets.4sA. 

t  PAM-PIL'ION  (-yon),  re.  1.  A  kind  of  fur.  Wright. 

2.  A  coat  of  different  colors,  formerly  worn  by 

servants.  Hollyband,  1593. 

PAM-PIN'1-PORM,  a.  [L.  pampinus,  a  tendril, 
"and  forma,  form.]  {Anat.)  Resembling  a  ten- 
dril;—  applied  to  the  spermatic  arteries  and 
veins.  Dunglison. 

PAM'PRE  (pam'per),  re.  [Fr.  —  See  Pamper.] 
{Sculp.)  An  ornament  for  columns,  consisting 
of  vine-leaves  and  grapes.  Brande. 

PAN,  re.  [A.  S.  panne ;  Dut.  pan ;  Old  Ger. 
phanne  ;  Ger.  pfanne;  Sw.  panna.  — W.  pan; 
Gael,  panna,  pan.] 

1.  A  broad,  shallow  vessel,  used  for  holding 
provisions  and  for  other  domestic  purposes ;  as, 
*'  A  milk-^nre  "  ;  "A  frying-^are." 

That  were  but  to  leap  out  of  ihQ  pan  into  the  fire.  Spenser. 

2.  The  part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun  which  holds 
the  priming.  Boyle. 

3.  The  hard  stratum  of  earth  on  which  soil 
or  loam  lies  ;  —  so  called  because  it  retains  rain- 
water. HaUlwell. 

4.  That  part  of  the  head  or  skull  which  con- 
tains the  brain  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head. 

Though  he  were  shore  full  high  upon  hXspan.      Chaucer. 

5.  A  masticatory  which  takes  the  place  of 
tobacco  and  opium  in  many  Asiatic  countries. 
It  consists  of  slices  of  the  areca-nut  wrapped  in 
the  fresh  leaves  of  the  betel-pepper  vine,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  quicklime.  Simmands. 

6.  A  leaf  of  gold  oi;  silver.  Simmonds. 

fPAN,  V.  a.  To  join  or  close  together.  Ainsworth. 

pJm;  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Tliiv.]  {Grecian  Myth.) 
The  god  of  flocks  and  shepherds.        W.  Smith. 

PAN'A-BASB,  It.  {Min.)  Gray  copper;  tetrahe- 
drite.  Dana. 

PAN-A-CE'A,  re. ;  pi.  L.  pan-a-ce'jj:}  Eng.  pAn- 
^-ce'A?.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TtavoKeta  ;  iras,  ttav,  all, 
and  uKiofiai,  to  cure  ;  Fr.  pareaccV.] 

1.  A  medicine  supposed  to  cure  all  diseases  ; 
a  universal  remedy  ;  a  catholioon.  Warton. 

2.  An  herb  ;  all-heal.  Spenser. 

pAN-A-CE'AN,  a.  Curing  all  diseases.  Whitehead. 
PA-NA'DA,  It.     [Sp.]     Panado.  Johnson. 

PA-NADE',  re.     [Fr.]     Panado.  Holland. 

PA-NA'DO  [p?-na'do,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  pa- 
nil'do,  Ja.] ,  re.  [Sp.  panado,  panada  ;  pan,  bread, 
from  L.  panis^  Bread  boiled  in  water  to  the 
consistence  of  pulp.  Wiseman. 

PAN'A-RY,  n.  [L.  panarium,  a  bread-basket.] 
A  storehouse  for  bread;  a  pantry,  [r.]  HalliweU. 
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PAN'CAKE,  n.  A  thin  cake  baked  in  a  pan  or  on 
a  griddle  ;  a  flapjack  ;  a  fritter.  Skak. 

PAN-CARTE',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ttq?,  irav,  all,  and 
'^QpTTis,  paper.]  {Diplomatics.)  A  royal  charter 
confirming  to  a  subject  the  enjoyment  of  all  his 
possessions,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  in- 
strument. Brande. 

pAj^' CH4-tA^-TR4^  n.  A  celebrated  collection 
of  fables  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  P.  Cyc. 

PANCH'-WAY,  n.  A  Bengal  four-oared  boat  for 
passengers.  Malcom. 

PAN-CRA'TJAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pancrati- 
um.    "The  siovX pancratian  toil."  Lee. 

PAN-CRA'Ti-AST,  n.  [Gr.  7ray«pariaffr^E ;  "L.  pan- 
cratiastes  ;  Fr.  paneratiaste.  —  See  Pance,a.ti- 
VM.]  A  combatant  in  the  pancratium.  Andrews. 

fPAN-CRA-TI-AS'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  irayKoaTiaaTiKdi.'] 
Of)  or  pertaining  to,  the  pancratium.  "  The 
§j:e^t  pancratiastic  crown." 


West. 


fPAN-CRAT'lC,  }  a.     [Gr.  7r5f,  xar,  all,   and 

tPAN-CRAT'!-CAL,  )  K.oaros,     Strength,     might.] 

Powerful  in  all  athletic  contests  ;  very  strong 

or  powerful.  Hammond. 

[Milo]  was  the  rnQst pancraticcd  man  in  all  Greece.  Browne. 

pAn'CRA-TIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises ;  pancratiast.  Ash. 

PAJT-CrA'  Tl-tfM  {'s\\c-um),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Tray- 
KQ&TiQv ;  Tray/fporj/s,  all-powerful ;  rrcf,  ttuv,  all, 
and  Koaroi,  strength.] 

1.  \Ant.)  An  athletic  contest  practised  in 
Greece,  and  thence  introduced  into  Rome,  which 
combined  boxing  and  wrestling.       Wm,.  Smith. 

2.  {Bot.')  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants  of  the 
natural  order  AmaryUidacece,  having  a  funnel- 
shaped  flower  with  a  long  tube.  P.  Cyc. 

pAN'CR^-AS  (pang'kre-as),  n.  [Gr.  ndyKpiag  ;  irag, 
TTov,  all,  and  Kpias,  flesh.]  (Anat.)  A  gland  of 
the  abdomen,  lying  transversely  on  the  verte- 
bral column,  between  the  three  curvatures  of 
the  duodenum,  under  and  behind  the  stomach, 
and  at  the  right  of  the  spleen.  It  is  composed 
of  lobes  and  granulated  lobules,  distinct,  and 
united  by  areolar  tissue.  Dunglison. 

S^"  The  pancreas  of  the  lower  animals  is  common- 
ly called  the  sweet-bread.     Brande. 

pAN-CRIP-AT'IC,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
pancreas.    "  Pancreatic  duct."  Dunglison. 

Pancreatic  juice ^  a  fluid,  resembling  saliva,  secreted 
by  the  pancreas,  and  serving  to  modify  or  digest  the 
fatty  matters  of  food,  in  order  to  their  ultimate  ab- 
sorption by  the  lacteals.  M.  Bernard. 

PAN'CR^-A-TOID,  n.  [Gr.  -nayKpeas^  the  pancreas, 
and  d&oi,  form.]  {Med.)  A  tumor  resembling 
the  pancreas  in  structure.  Dunglison. 

PAN'Cr,  n.    A  pansy.  —  See  Pansy.        Dryden. 

pAj^'DJi,  n.  (ZoOl.)  A 
quadruped  found  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains, 
allied  to  the  raccoon ; 
Ailurusfulgens.  Baird. 

PAN'DA-RIZE,  v.  n.    To  pander,    [b,-]    Cotgrave. 

PAN'DA-ROt'S,  a.    Panderly.     [r.]       Middleton. 

PAN'*D]p-AN,  u.     Pertaining  to  Pan.  Moore. 

Pandean  pipes,  a  wind  Instrument  of  great  antiquity, 

made  of  reeds  fastened  together  and  tuned  to  each 

other,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pan.  Moore. 

PAN'DECT,  n.  [Gr.  iravSiKTris  ;  ttSs,  ffSv,  all,  and 
bi-)(onai,  to  take,  to  receive  ;  L.  pandecta.'\ 

1.  A  treatise  that  comprehends  the  whole  of 
any  science.  Swift. 

2.  pi.  A  digest  or  compilation  of  the  Roman 
or  civil  law,  made  in  the  sixth  century,  by  order 
of  Justinian,  from  the  writings  of  Roman  jurists. 
It  consists  of  fifty  books,  subdivided  into  422 
titles,  or  chapters,  containing  9123  extracts,  and 
constitutes  the  first  paj:t  of  the  body  of  the  civil 
law.  Wm.  Smith. 

PAN-DEM'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iraf,  ttov,  all,  and  5^//of,  the 
people.]  Incident  to  a  whole  people ;  epidemic. 
^^  A  pandemic  .  .  .  disease."  Harvey. 

PAN-Ujgl-MO'NI-UM,  n. ;  pi.  pAn-de-mo'hi-Om?. 
[Gr.  TTaf,  TTttv,  all,  and  balfiuiv,  a  demon.]  The 
great  hall,  council-chamber,  or  palace  of  all  the 
demons  or  infernal  spirits. 

Pandemonium,  the  high  capital 

Of  Satan  and  his  peers.  MiVon. 


Fanda  (^Ailurusfulgens'). 


pAn'DER,  n.  [From  Pandarus,  a  leader  in  the 
Trojan  war,  whom  mediceval  romances,  and 
Shakspeare  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  represent 
as  procuring  for  Troilus  the  love  and  good 
graces  of  ChryseJs.  Skinner,  Trench.'] 

1.  A  man  who  procures  for  another  the  object, 
or  the  gratification,  of  his  lust ;  a  male  bawd  ;  a 
pimp  ;  a  procurer  ;  —  formerly  written  pandar. 

A  privilege  to  pimps  and  panders  left-  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  subserves  or  ministers  to  any 
vicious  passion  or  desire  of  another. 

PAN'D^R,  v.  n.       [i.  PANDERED  ;  pp.  PANDERING, 

PANDERED.]     To   procure   the   gratification  of 
another's  lust ;  to  pimp.  Milton. 

To  pander  to,  to  subserve  or  minister  to,  as  any 
vicious  passion  or  desire  of  another. 

PAN'DgR,  V.  a.     To  be  the  pimp  of.     [r.]     Shak. 

PAN'DgR-I^M,  n.  The  employment  of  a  pander 
or  pimp.  Bp.  Hall. 

PAN'D^R-LY,  a.     Pimping,     [r.]  Shak. 

PAN-DIC'y-LAT-ED,  a.  [L.  pandiculor,  pcindicu- 
latus,  to  stretch  one's  self;  pando,  to  spread  out, 
to  extend.]  Stretched  out ;  extended.  Maunder. 

PAN-DiC-y-LA'TION,  n.  {Med.)  A  stretching  or 
extension  of  the  body,  as  in  weariness,  or  desire 
to  sleep,  usually  accompanied  with  yawning ;  — 
also  observed  at  the  commencement  of  certain 
paroxysms  of  fevers,  hysteria,  &c.     Dunglison. 

PAN'DJT,  n.    A  pundit.  —  See  Pundit.    Wright. 

PAN-DOOR',  or  PAN-DOUR',  n.  One  of  a  body  of 
light-infantry  soldiers,  in  the  service  of  Aus- 
tria;—  so  called  because  originally  raised  from 
the  mountainous  districts  near  the  village  of 
Pandur,  in  Lower  Hungary,  Ency.  Am. 

PAN-DO'RA,  n.  [L.,  from.  Gr.  Tlavh^pa  ;  Trdy,  Trdv, 
all,  and  ^cSpov,  a  gift.] 

1.  {Grecian  Myth^  The  first  woman  on  earth, 
made  by  Vulcan,  and  who  received  presents 
from  all  the  gods.  W.  Smith. 

2.  {Conch?)  A  genus  of  bivalve  moUusks 
having  inequivalve  shells.  Woodward. 

3.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  G. 
Searle  in  1858.  Lovering. 

Pandora's  box,  (Cfrecian  Myth.)  a  box  given  by  Ju- 
piter to  Pandora,  from  which,  on  being  opened,  there 
issued  all  the  ills  and  diseases  which  have  since  con- 
tinued to  afflict  the  human  race,  Hope  alone  remain- 
ing. Brande. 

PAN-DORE'  [p5n-dor',  Ja.  K.  Sm.\  pan 'dor,  C.  O. 
Wr.lfn.  [Gr.  iravSovpa  ;  Ij. pandura;  It.pandura, 
panaoro  i  Sy.  pander o;  Fr.  pandore,  mandore, 
mandole.']  An  ancient  musical  instrument, 
somewhat  resembling  the  lute,  having  strings 
of  brass; — written  also  pandura,  pa^idoran, 
and  bandore.  Drayton. 

PAN-DoW^'DY,  ft.  Bread  and  apples  baked  to- 
gether, Lang. 

PAN'DR^ISS,  n.  A  female  who  panders;  a  pro- 
curess .  Middleton. 


Gray. 


rag. 


PAN'DU-RATE,  w.     {Bat.)  Panduriform. 

PAN-DU'RI-J'ORM,  a.  [L.  pandura, 
a  pandore,  and  forma,  form ;  Fr. 
panduHforme.]  {Bot.)  Shaped  like 
a  pandore  or  violin ;  rounded  at  the 
end,  and  narrowed  in  the  middle. 

Gray, 

PANE,  n.  ^.pannus,  a  cloth,  a  garment, 
a  fillet ;  Fr.  pan,  the  skirt  of  a  garment,  a  lap- 
pet ;  also  a  part  or  piece,  as  of  a  wall ;  and  a 
side,  as  of  a  table,  a  beadstead,  or  a  roof;  It. 
panno  ;  Sp.  pane  ;  Proven9al  pan  ;  Sp.  apanar, 
to  patch  ;  also  to  wrap  up,  to  dress.  Skinner. 
Landais.  Diez. —  A.  S.  pan,  a  piece,  as  of 
cloth,  a  plait ;  Scot,  pane,  cloth,  a  piece.] 

1.  t  A  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in  another  of  a 
different  color  for  ornament.  Hackluyt. 

2.  A  distinct  part  or  piece  in  any  surface. 

The  Tcnight  showed  me  a  pane  of  the  wall,  and  said,  '*  Sir, 
see  you  yonder  part  of  the  wall  which  is  newer  than  all  the 
remnant? "  Earners, 

3.  A  square  or  plate  of  glass.  Stoift. 

The  face  of  Eleanor  owes  more  to  that  rfngle  vane  than  to 
all  the  glasses  she  ever  consulted.  Pope. 

4.  A  subdivision  of  an  irrigated  piece  of  land, 
between  a  feeder  and  an  outlet  drain.        Efwy. 

5.  {Arch.)  The  side  of  a  tower,  spire,  or  build- 
ing. Ogilvie. 

PANED  (pand),  u.     Having,  or  orname,nted  with. 


panes,  as  cloth,  or  a  garment.  '*  Coats  of  purple 
velvet  . . .  paned  v.-ith  rich  cloth  of  silveT.  Hall. 
Paned  hose,  breeches  ornamented  with  cuts  or  open- 
ings in  the  cloth,  where  other  colors  were  inserted  in 
silk  and  drawn  through. 

Our  diseased  fathers. 
Worried  with  the  BClatica  and  aches, 
Brought  up  your  paned  hose  first,  which  ladies  lauch  at 


II  PAN-5;-^YR'IC  [pan-e-jlr'jk,  P.  J.  F.  R. ;  pan-e- 
jfir'jk,  S.  W.  Ja.  K.  Srn.  6'.],  n.  [Gr.  iravtjyvpiKds ; 
iravf'iyvpi^,  an  assembly  of  all  the  people,  espe- 
cially for  a  public  festival  such  as  the  Olympic 
games  ;  irag,  -nav,  all,  and  ayvpig,  dyop6,  an  assem- 
bly ;  L.  panegyricus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  panegirico ;  Fr. 
panegyrique.]  An  oration  in  praise  of  some 
person  or  some  achievement ;  a  laudatory  or  en- 
comiastic oration  or  discourse ;  a  eulogy ;  eu- 
logium ;  an  encomium. 

The  Athenians  met  at  the  sepulchres  of  those  slain  at 
Marathon,  and  there  made jsancf/yricir  upon  Qic.m.Stmingfleet. 
I  am  not  inclined  ...  to  make  a  panegyric  upon  any  thing 
which  is  a  just  and  natural  object  of  censure.  Burke. 

On  me  when  dunaes  are  satiric, 
I  take  it  for  a  panegyric.  Swift. 

fl^f-  Though  Smart  pronounces  squirrel  and  pane- 
gi/ric  squer'rel  and  pan-e-jSr'ik,  yet  he  says,  "  The 
irregular  sound  of  i  and  y,  in  squirrel  and  panegyric, 
we  may  liope  in  time   to  hear  reclaimed  ;    a  corre- 
spondent reformation  having  taken  place  in  spirit  and 
miracle,   which  were  once    pronounced    sper'it  and 
mer'^-cle." 
Syn.  —  See  Encomium. 
II  PAN-5-^YR'lC,         )  (j_  Containing,  or  express- 
II  PAN-^-^YR'I-CAL,  )  ing,  praise  or  eulogy  ;  eu- 
logistic; encomiastic.  Dryden. 

II  PAN-^-giYR'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  pane- 
gyric or  praise.  Mackintosh. 

t  PA-NE^'Y-R[S,  n.  [Gr.  -navfiyvpiq.  —  ^ee  Pane- 
gyric] An  assembly  of  all  the  people ;  a  pub- 
lic assembly  or  festival.  Milton.     Harris. 

II  PAN-:^-^YR'lST,  n.  [Gt.  Travnyvpicrfji  ;  1,.  pan- 
egyinsta  \  It.  ^  Sp.  panegirista ;  Fr.  panegy- 
riste.'\  One  who  makes  a  panegyric  ;  a  eulo- 
gist ;  an  encomiast.  Camden. 

PAN'5-^YR-IZE,  V.  a.     [Gr.  iravnyvpi^u).]     [i.  pan- 

EGYEIZED  ;pp.  PANEGYRIZING,  PANEGYRIZED.] 

To  make  a  panegyric  on ;  to  bestow  gi-eat  praise 
on  ;  to  commend  highly.  Evelyn.     Warton. 

PAN'jp-^TYR-IZE,  v.-fc.   To  bestow  praise.  Mitford. 

t  PAN'lJ-^YR-Y,  n.    A  panegyric.  Milton. 

PAN'^L,  n.  [Fr.panneau,  from  L.  pannulus,  dim. 
of  pannus,  a  cloth.  —  See  Pane,  and  Pannel.] 

1.  (Arch.)  An  area  or  compartment  sunk 
from  the  general  face  of  the  surrounding  work, 
as  of  a  wainscot  or  a  wall,  —  particularly,  a  piece 
of  wood  the  edges  of  which  are  inserted  in  the 
groove  of  a  frame  consisting  of  two  upright 
pieces  called  styles,  and  two  transverse  pieces 
called  rails  ;  as,  "  The  panel  of  a  door." 

His  whole  history  is  digested  into  twenty-four  square  pan- 
els  of  sculpture  in  bass-reuef.  Adaimn. 

A  bungler  thus,  who  scarce  the  nail  can  hit. 
With  driving  wrong  will  make  the  panel  split.       Sunft. 

2.  {Masonry.)  A  face  of  a  hewn  stone.  Davis. 

3.  {Paint.)  A  piece  of  board,  on  which,  in- 
stead of  canvas,  a  picture  is  painted. 

The  earliest  paintings  in  oil  were  generally  executed  on 
panels.  Fairlwlt. 

4.  {Mining.)  A  heap  of  ore,  dressed  and  ready 
for  sale.  Simmojids. 

6.  {Law.)  A  schedule  containing  the  names 
of  the  jurors  whom  the  sheriff  returns  to  serve 
on  trials.  Blackstone.    The  whole  jury.  Wright. 

6.  {Scottish  Law.)  The  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Brande.     The  bar  of  a  court.    Ar7wt. 

PAN'^L,    v.    a.       U.    PANELLED  ;  pp.  PANELLING, 

panelled.]      'To   form  with   panels:  —  to  im- 
panel. "  A  hiidige  panelled  with  stone."  Pennant. 

PANE'L^SS,  a.  AVithout  panes  of  glass.  "  His 
paneless  window."  Shenstone. 

tPAN-:?L-LA'TION,  7*.  The  act  of  impanelling 
a  jury.  *  A.  Wood. 

PAN'^L-LING,  n.  Work  made  of  panels,  Qu.  Rev. 

pAng,  n.  [A.  S.  pyngan,  to  prick,  to  pierce  ;  pi- 
nan,  to  torture;  pin,  pain;  Dnt. pynigen ;  Gcr. 
peinigen.  —  See  Pain.]  A  sharp  and  sudden 
pain  ;  poignant  pain  or  distress  ;  a  throe. 

And  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon. 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great  , 

As  when  a  giant  dies.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Pain. 
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PANG,  V.  a.     To  give  extreme  pain  to;  to  torture. 

A  kind  word  that  would  make  another  lover's  heart  dance 
for  joy,  pangs  poor  Will.  Addison. 

PAN'GQ-JjIN  (pang'go-lin),  n,  [Javanese  pangoe- 
ling.  Seba.']  (Zoul.)  An  animal  covered  with 
scales  overlapping  each  other  like  tiles,  and 
which,  when  attacked,  rolls  itself  up  in  the  form 
of  a  ball;  the  scaly  ant-eater;  Manis.  —  See 
Manis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PAn'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iraviKd^;  Tldv,  a  rural  god,  and 
the  general  of  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition, 
where,  being  surrounded  by  an  opposing  army 
far  superior  in  numbers,  he  caused  his  men  to 
raise  a  simultaneous  shout  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  which,  favored  by  the  echoes  of  a  rocky 
valley,  so  surprised  the  enemy  that  they  fled 
precipitately  from  their  camp.  Potter.  —  It.  &^ 
Sp.  j^amco;  'Px.  panique.']  Sudden,  violent,  ami 
usually  groundless  ;  —  applied  to  fear.    Dryden. 


PAN'IC,  n.   A  sudden  fright,  ■ 
real  cause  ;  alarm ;  terror. 


-  especially  without 
Shaftesbury. 

PAN'IC,  n.    {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Panicum ; 

panic-grass.  Wood. 

fPAJV'j-CAL,  a.     Sudden;  panic.  Camden. 

PAN'|C-FUL,  u,.    Full  of  panic,  [k..]   C.  B.  Brown. 

pAn'IC-GRAss,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Panicum;  panic.  Gray. 

PAN'I-CLE,  n.  [L.  panicula,  dim.  of  pxmis  (Gr. 
TT^vos),  the  thread  wound  on  the  bobbin  in  a  shut- 
tle.] (^Bot.)  A  form  of  inflorescence  ;  a  com- 
pound raceme  ;  a  raceme  the  branches  of  which 
bear  more  than  one  flower.  Gray. 

PAN'I-CLED  (pan'e-kld),  a.  [Bat.)  Hav- 
ing panicles,  as  a  plant ;  or  arranged  in 
panicles,  as  inflorescence.  Gray. 

pAn'IC-STRUCK,  a.  Struck  with  a  panic  ; 
seized  with  sudden  fright.  Burke. 

PA-NIC'y-LATE,      ;  a.     (Bot.)  Furnished  with 
PA-Nic'U-LAT-:5D,  )  panicles  ;  panicled.    Crabb. 

PjiJV'T-Ct/M,  n.  [L. — Pliny  says  so  called  from 
its  flowers  being  in  a  panicle  ;  but  others  derive 
the  name  from  paniSy  bread,  because  of  its  uses. 
Loudon.']  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses  of  many 
species,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Panicum 
milfaceum,  or  millet ;  panic-grass.         Loudon. 

PA-nIv'O-ROUS,  a.  ^h.  pa?iis,  bread,  and  voro, 
to  devour.]     Subsisting  on  bread.         Maunder. 

PAN-NADE'  [p?n-nad',/ir.  Sm.  Wr.;  ppin-iiad',  Ja.], 
n.     {Men.)  The  curvet  of  a  horse.     Ainsivorth. 

PAN'NA^-E,  n.  [hovf  \j.  pannagium;  'L.  pcinis, 
bread;  OldFr.  panage.]  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  The 
food  of  swine  in  the  woods,  as  mast  of  the  oak, 
beech,  &c. ;  —  called  also  paions  and  pawnage  : 
—  also  the  money  taken  iox  pannage.      Cowell. 

PAN'NA^E,  n.     \1j.  panyiuSy  a  cloth.]     A  tax  on 


cloth. 


Clarke. 


^i 


pants,   bread.] 


Useful  for 
L 


PAN'NA-RY, 

making  bread,    "[ii.] 

PAn'n;^L,  n.  [Fr.  panneau,  from  L.  prinnus,  a 
cloth.  —  See  PanIsl.] 

1.  A  kind  of  rustic  saddle.  Tusser. 

2.  The  stomach  of  a  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

PAN'NI-ULE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  millet 
kind ;  panic  ;  Paniemn.  Miller. 

PAN'NI^R  (-pan'yur  or  pan'nj-er)  [pan'yer,  S.  W.J. 
F.Ja.K.R.Wr.\  pSin'e-er,  P.  Sm.],  ?i.  [L.pana- 
rium  ;  panis,  bread ;  It.  paniera ;  Sp.  panera  ; 
'Fx.panier.']  Originally  a  bread-basket :  — now 
applied  to  one  of  two  baskets  suspended  from 
the  back  of  a  beast  of  burden,  in  which  fruit 
and  other  things  are  carried.  Dryden. 

PAn'NI^RED  (pan'yitrd),  a.  Having,  or  furnished 
with,  panniers,  Somerville. 

f  PAN'NI'KEL, ;?..  The  brain-pan  or  skull.  Spenser. 

PAn'0-PL!ed  (pan'o-plld),  a.  Furnished  with 
panoply ;  completely  armed.         For.  Qu.  Rev. 

PAN'O-PLY,  n.  [Gr.  Travon?.ia  ;  Tras,  irdv,  all,  and 
dTT?.aj  arms.]  A  full  suit  of  armor;  complete 
armor.     "The  Chvistmn p!z?ioply.''  Ray. 

In  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host.  Milton. 

PA-N5P'TI-c6N,   ft.     [Gr.  TTflf,  Trai/,  all,  and   hpcuji, 


bx^ofxaiy  to  see.]  A  prison,  so  constructed  that 
the  inspector  can  see  the  prisoners,  at  all  times, 
without  being  seen  by  them.  J.  Bentham. 

PAN-0-RA'MA,  or  PAN-0-RA'MA  [pdn-o-ra'm?, 
Sm,.  R.  C;  pan-o-ra'mri,  Ja.  K.  Wr.  Wb.],  n. 
[Gr.  TTOf,  TTijj',  all,  and  dpafia,  a  view;  bpau),  to 
see.],  A  painting  representing  a  complete  or 
entire  view,  as  of  a  country,  a  river,  a  city,  &c. 
^^  Formerly,  the  term  was  restricted  to  a  paint- 
ing so  placed  as  to  form  tJie  surface  of  a  liollow  cylin- 
der or  rotunda,  the  point  of  view  being  in  the  centre  ; 
now  extended  to  any  painting  made  to  pass  before  the 
eye  of  the  spcctatois  by  being  unrolled  from  one  cyl- 
inder and  wound  upon  another.     W-nght. 

PAN-0-RAM  |C,       .  }  ^^   Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
pAN-O-RAM'I-CAL,  )  bling,  a  panorama.  Qi*.  ^ev. 

PAN-PHAR'MA-CON,  n.  [Gr.  Traj,  Traj/,  all,  and 
fdpfiaKovy  a  medicine.]  {Med.)  A  universal 
medicine  ;  a  panacea  ;  catholicon.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

pAn'SHON,  n.  An  earthen  vessel  wider  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom.  [Local,  Eng.]  HalUwell. 

PAN-SOPH'I-CAL,  a.  Aiming  or  pretending  to 
know  every  thing,     [r.]  Worthington. 

PAN'SO-PHY.  71.  [Gr.  TTOf,  Trai/,  all_,  and  ao^ia,  wis- 
dom ;  0\&Vx.  pansophie.']  All  wisdom.  Hartlib. 

PAN-STE-R5-0-RA'MA,  n.  [Gr.  irag,  xav,  all,  orr- 
pids,  solid,  and  dpafta,  a  view;  fi^tiw,  to  see.]  A 
model  of  a  town  or  country  cut  in  relief  in  cork, 
wood,  pasteboard,  or  other  substance.     Brande. 

PAN'^Y,  n.  [Fr.  pensee,  thought,  pansy,  from 
pensery  to  think.  —  "It  probably  obtained  the 
name  of  23Gnsee,  thought,  or  fancy,  from  its  fan- 
ciful appearance,"  Na}'es.']  (^oif.)  A  plant  na- 
tive of  cultivated  fields  and  gardens  throughout 
Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America ;  heart's- 
ease  ;  garden  violet ;   Viola  tricolor.     Eng.  Cyc. 

Pansier,  andviolets,  and  asphodel.  Milton. 

pAnT  (12),  V.  n.  [Fr.  panteler,  referred  by  Me- 
7iage  to  L.  palpito,  to  palpitate  ;  by  Junius,  to 
Gr.  7r£v(5^w,  to  mourn.]  [i.  panted;  pp.  pant- 
ing, PANTED.] 

1.  To  beat  as  the  heart  after  violent  exertion  ; 
to  palpitate  ;  to  throb.  Crashaw. 

Yet  might  her  piteous  heart  he  seen  to  pant.        Spenser. 

2.  T?o  breathe  quickly  and  shortly,  as  after 
violent  exertion;  to  pufF;  to  have  the  breast 
heaving  as  in  short  respiration  ;  to  gasp. 

V\u\o  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell.  Dryden. 

3.  To  play  with  intermission  or  feeble  efforts. 


The  whispering  breeze 
Pants  on  the  leaves,  and  dies  upon  the  trees. 


Pope. 


4.  To  wish  or  desire  earnestly  ;  to  long. 

Who  pants  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose.  Pope. 

pAnt,  n.     1.  A  quick  motion  or  beating,  as  of 
the  heart ;  a  throbbing ;  a  palpitation.        Shak. 
2.  A  short  and  quick  breathing  ;  a  pufF. 

fPANT'A-BLE,  n.  A  shoe;  a  slipper.  [Corrup- 
tion of  pantofle.']  Sandys. 

PAN'TA-C6§M,  n.  {Astron.)  An  instrument  re- 
sembling the  astrolabe  ;  a  cosmolabe.  —  See 
CosMOLAEE.  Davies. 

PAn'TA-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  irag,  ttAvto,  all,  ana 
Ypd<pu},  to  write  ;  Old  Eng.  j9«imce.]  An  instru- 
ment for  copying,  reducing,  or  enlarging  plans, 
maps,  and  other  drawings  ;  pantograph.  Brande. 

pAN-TA-L^IT',  n.     [Dim.  of  pantaloon.] 

1.  Loose  drawers  worn  by  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  —  often  restricted  to  a  separate  part  ex- 
tending from  the  knee  to  the  ankle. 

2.  Trousers  worn  by  Indian  women.     Catlin. 

pAN-TA-l66n',  n.  ;  pi.  pantaloons,  \lt.pan- 
talone,  pi.  pantaloni;  Fr.  pantalon. — A  word 
originating  among  the  Venetians,  who  wore  the 
garment,  calling  it  pantaloni,  from  Pantaleon, 
formerly  the  patron  saint  of  Venice.  Menage.  — 
"Originally,  a  baptismal  name  very  frequent 
among  the  Venetians,  and  hence  applied  to 
them,  by  the  other  states,  as  a  common  name; 
afterwards  a  name  of  derision,  as  referring  to 
a  part  of  their  dress  that  then  distinguished  the 
Venetians,  namely,  breeches  and  stockings  that 
were  all  of  apiece."  S/nar^,  "His  [Pantaloon's] 
name  is  said  by  anticiuaries  to  be  derived  from 
the  Italian  words  '  Pianta  leone,*  as  it  were  the 


'Lion  planter,*  in  allusion  to  the  boastful  lan- 
guage of  the  Venetians."     Brande.] 

1.  t  A  man's  garment  in  which  breeches  and 
stockings  are  all  of  a  piece.  Grey. 

2.  A  man's  garment,  extending  from  the  waist 
to  the  feet,  with  a  separate  covering  for  each 
leg;  long,  close  trousers.  Smart. 

3.  A  character  in  the  Italian  comedy  or  a  buf- 
foon in  pantomimes;  —  so  called  from  being 
usually  dressed  in  pantaloons. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon.  Shale. 

pAn'TA-MORPH,  n.  [Gr.  t:6v,  all,  and  /jop^^, 
forra.^    That  which  has  all  shapes.  Scudamore. 

PAN-TA-MOR'PHJC,  a.  Having  all  forms;  as- 
suming all  shapes.  Smart. 

PAN-TECH-N?-THE'<^\,  «.  [Gr.  Tray,  izav,  all, 
Tiy(^vt},  an  art,  and  Oi^Krj,  a  chest,  a  repository.] 
A  pantechnicon.  M'Gee. 

PAN-TE€H'NI-c6n,  n.  [Gr.  Tr6vTfxros,  skilled  in 
all  arts  ;  ndg,  rraVf  all,  and  rfj^i'rj,  an  art.]  A  place 
in  which  every  species  of  workmanship  is  col- 
lected and  exposed  for  sale.  Brande. 

pAnt':5R,  n.     One  who  pants.  Congreve. 

PAnT'^^^R-j  '*•  t  [*Jr,  7rdi'6'/7(3oi',  a  snare ;  L.  panther ; 

It.  pantera ;  1  r,  pantii^re.  —  Ir.  painter^  a  snare. 

Lye.]     A  snare  or  net.  Chaucer. 

PANT'jpss,  n.     [from  pant.]     The   difficulty  of 

breathing  in  a  hawk,  Ainsworth. 

PAN'TH?-I§M,  n.    _  [Gr.  ttuj,   ;rav,  all,    and  Qf6g, 

God.]     The  doctrine  or  theory  which  identifies 

nature  or  the  universe,  in  its  totality,  with  God. 

Pantheism,  when  explained  to  mean  the  absorption  of  the 
infinite  in  the  finite,  of  God  in  nature,  ie  atheism;  and  the 
doctrine  of  Spinosa  has  been  so  regarded  by  many.  "When 
explained  to  mean  the  absorption  of  nature  in  God.  of  the- 
finite  in  the  infinite,  it  amounts  to  an  exaggeration  of  atlie- 
ism.  Fleming. 

PAN'TH5-IST  [pan'tiie-ist,  Sm.  IVh.  Wr. ;  p5n- 
tlie'jst,  Ja.  Todd],  n.  A  believer  in  pantheism  ; 
one  who  identifies  the  universe  with  God. 

The  most  ancient  Greek  philosophers  were  pantheists. 

Brande. 
PAN-TH^-lS'TIO,         ;„.    [Fr. pantheistique.) 
PAn-TH^I-IS'TI-CAL,  S      1.  Relating  to  panthe- 
ism ;  confounding  God  with  tlie  universe. 

2.  (Sctilp.)  Noting  statues  and  figures  which 
bear  the  symbols  of  several  deities.         Brande, 

PAN-THp-OL'O-piST,  ».  One  versed  in  panthe- 
ology.  Scott. 

PAN-TH^-OL'O-gy,  n.  [Gr.  rat,  nSv,  all,  Biis, 
God,  and  Idyos,  a  discourse.]  An  entire  system 
of  divinity.  Cole. 

PAN-THE'ON  [p^n-the'on,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.  Wb.^  as  an  English  word ;  as  a  classical 
word,  pan'the-Sn,  W.  Sm. ;  prin-tbe'on  or  piin'the- 
on,  Carr  and  others],  n.  \Gt.  nAiiBcwv;  t:6ii0cov; 
Tus,  Trav,  all,  and  0f(if,  God  ;  L.  pantheon.'] 

1.  A  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 

Hail,  learning's  I'anthpon  I    Hail,  the  Bacred  ark 
Where  all  the  world  of  science  docs  embark.  CowJey. 

Mark  how  the  dread  Pantheon  stands, 
Amid  the  toys  of  modern  hands. 
How  simply,  how  severely,  greatl  Akenside. 

4@=  There  were  two  magnificent  panthemis  in  an- 
tiquity ;  one  at  Athens,  the  other  at  Rome.  The  lat- 
ter, now  comparatively  In  ruins,  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  remains  of  the  ancients.  It  now  forms  a 
Christian  church,  dedicated  to  tlie  Virgin  Mary  and  All 
Saints,  and  is  generally  called  the  Rotunda.    Brande. 

2.  A  work  containing  a  view  of  all  the  gods 
of  the  ancients  ;  as,  "  Tooke's  Pantheon." 

3.  A  place  of  public  exhibition  in  which  is 
found  every  variety  of  amusement.         Brande. 

PAN'THpR,  n.  [Gr.  mii/O^p ;  L.  panthera  ;  It.  § 
Sp.  pantera;  Fr.  panthire.]  (Zolil.)  A  fero- 
cious, carnivorous  animal,  found  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  of  a  yellow  color,  marked  with  s'everal 
rows  of  black  spots,  and  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily FelidcB  or  genus  Felis  ;  Felis  pardiis  of  Lin- 
naBus.  —  See  Leopard.  Etig.  Cyc. 

jB^  It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  leopard  and 
panther  are  distinct  species,  or  only  varieties.  Cuvier 
separates  the  panther  from  the  leopard  specifically. 
The  panther  he  makes  the  Felis  pardiLi  of  Linnteus, 
and  the  Partialis  (fi  TtdpSaXis)  of  the  ancients.  Eng.Oijc. 
American  panther,  the  jaguar.  —  See  JAGUAR. 

PAN'THfR-iNE,  a.  [L.  pantherinns.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  the  panther.  Cole. 

PAN'TILE,  n.  A  tile  with  a  hollow  or  incurvated 
surface  ;  —  written  also  pentile.  Bryant. 
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PANTING 

pAnT'!NG,  /(.     The  act  of  one  who  pants.  Tatler. 

pAnT'ING-LY,  ad.  With  palpitation  or  rapid 
breathing.  Shak. 

PANT'L^R,  n.  [Fr.  panetiei-;  pain,  bread,  (L. 
panis)^  Formerly  an  officer,  in  a  great  family, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  bread.  iihak. 

PAN-TO-JCHRQ-NOM'p-TeR,  n.  [Gr.  Jrat,  Trm-rot, 
all,  ;^piicof,  time,  and  fitT^ov,  a  measure.]  An 
astronomical  instrument  combining  the  com- 
pass, the  sun-dial,  and  the  universal  time-dial, 
and  performing  the  offices  of  all  three.  Brands. 

PAN-t6'FLE  (p?n-t6'fl),  n.  [It.  pantofola,  pantu- 
fola  ;  Sp.  pnntuflo  ;  Fr.  pantoufle.  —  Ger.  pan- 
toffel.']     A  slipper.  Aseham.   Sidney. 

PAN'TO-GRAph,  «.  [Ft.  pantographe.']  A  math- 
ematical instrument  for  copying ;  —  written  also 
pantagraph,  and  less  correctly  pentagraph. 

PAN-.TO-GRAPH'IC,         )  a.  [Fr. pantographigue.] 

PAN-TO-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  Relating    to   pantogra- 

phy.  '  *  Knowles. 

PAN-tQg'RA-PHY,  h.  [Gr.  Tras,  waiiTos,  all,  and 
'ypAijiii,  to  write ;  S'r.  pantographie.]  A  complete 
description ;  an  entire  view  of  a  thing.     Smart. 

PAN-TO-LOP'IC,  ;  a.      Relating  to  pantol- 

PAN-TQ-LO^'I-CAL,    )  ogy.     -  Qu.  Rev. 

PAN-TOL'O-CJ^iST,  n.  One  who  treats  of,  or  is 
Versed  in,  pantology.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

PAN-T6L'0-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  Trot,  TTatris,  all,  and  ?.6Y0i, 
a  discourse.]  A  work  on  universal  science  ;  a 
work  containing  information  on  all  subjects  ; 
an  encyclopaidia.  Wright. 

PAN-TOM'^l-TpR,  n.  [Gr.  to(,  iravriif,  all,  and 
nirpov,  a  measure  ;  Fr.  pantom  tre.'\  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  all  sorts  of  angles,  eleva- 
tions, and  distances,     [r.]  Bailey. 

PAN-TOM'p-TRV,  «.  The  art  of  measuring  all 
things  ;  universal  measurement.  Coh. 

PAN'TO-MIME,  n.  [Gr.  TravTO/jitfios  ;  Tra;,  iravriis,  all, 
and  fitfiio/iaij  to  mimic ;  L.  pantominius ;  It.  i^  Sp. 
pantomimo  ^  Fr.  pantomime.'] 

1.  An  actor  who  expresses  his  meaning  by 
gestures  and  action,  without  speaking ;  one 
skilled  in  mimicry ;  a  mimic  ;  a  buffoon.  Butler. 

2.  A  species  of  theatrical  entertainment,  in 
which  the  whole  action  of  the  piece  is  repre- 
sented by  gesticulation,  without  the  use  of 
words;  a'dumb  show.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  A  kind  of  musical  entertainment  con- 
nected with  a  dumb  show.  Wright. 

PAN'TO-MIME,  a.  Representing  by  gesticula- 
tion or  mute  action;  pantomimic.       A.  Smith. 


PAN-TO-MIM'IC, 
PAN-TO-MIM'I-CAL 


I  a.    Representing  only  by 
)  gesture  or  dumb   show. 

rantomimic  acting,  accompanied  by  music,  lia^  been  in 
use  amonir  the  Chincee,  Persians,  and  other  oriental  people, 
from  the  oldest  times.  P.  Oyc. 

pAN-TO-MIM'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
pantomime.  Wnght. 

PAN'TO-MI-MIST,  n.  An  actor  or  a  writer  of 
pantomimes.  Gent.  Mag. 

pAn'TON,        ^       >  „.     {Farriery.)  A  horseshoe 

PAN'TON— SHOE,  )  contrived  to  recover  a  narrow 
and  iioof-bound  heel;  —  called  also  pantabk- 
shoe.  Farrier's  Diet. 

PAN-T6ph'A-(JIST,  re.  An  animal  that  eats  all 
kinds  of  food.  Craig. 

PAN-TOPH'A-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Ji-ai/ro^dyos  ;  Trdt, 
TTQira,  all,  and  laOiiii,  €^paY0Vf  to  eat.]  Eating  all 
kinds  of  food  ;  omnivorous.  Wright. 

PAN-T6PH'A-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  Trai-To^.iy/a.]  Indis- 
criminate eating  of  all  things.  Wright. 

PAN'TRY.  n.  [L. panarium,  a.hTea.A-bsisk.et ; panis, 
bread  ;  It.  panattiera,  a  bread-basket,  a  pantry  ; 
Fr.  panetii're,  a  bag  in  which  shepherds  keep 
their  bread.]  A  room  or  closet  in  which  pro- 
visions are  kept ;  a  panary.  Wotton. 

t  pAN'UR-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  -KavovQyia  ;  Tat,  rSv,  all,  and 
tpyoi,  epSui,  to  do,  to  work.]  Skill  in  all  kinds  of 
work  or  business  ;  general  skill  or  craft.  Bailey. 

PA'NYM,  re.  A  heathen.  —  See  Paixisi.  Halliwell. 

pA'O-LOy  n.  An  Italian  silver  coin  of  the  value 
of  about  5d.  (10  cents).  Simmonds. 
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PAP,  n.  [Jj.  papilla,  a  nipple  ;  Low  Jj.  papa  \  It. 
pappa,  pap  ;  Sp.  A,  Port.  papa.  — Dut.  pap  ;  Ger. 
pappjpappe;  I) a.n.  pap  ;  Sw.  papp.] 

1.  A  nipple;  a  teat ;  a  dug.  Spenser. 

In  weaning  young  creatures,  the  best  way  is,  never  to  let 
them  Huek  the  paps.  Itay. 

2.  A  soft  food  for  infants  made  with  bread 
boiled  or  softened  with  water.  Donne. 

3.  The  pulp  of  fruit.  Ainsworth. 
PAP,  V.  a.     To  feed  with  pap.                 Beau.  ^  Fl. 

PA-PA',  n.  [Gr.  ndTTTTas,  n-Qirof,  commonly  used  in 
"the  vocative  ;  TrairTra,  iratra  ;  L.,  It.,  Sp.,  F r.,  Dut., 
Ger., ^  lia.n.  papa;  Sw. pappa.  —  See  Pap.] 

1.  A  childish  name  for  father. 

"While  the  children  of  the  higher  clasaes  always  call  their 
parents  ^^papa"  and  " mamma,"  the  children  of  the  peasan- 
try usually  call  them  "father"  and  "mother."  Whatcly. 

2.  A  spiritual  father.  —  See  Pape.       JRicaut. 

PA'PA-CY,  /*.  [It.papato;  papa,  the  pope;  Fr. 
papaide.'] 

1.  The  office,  dignity  or  authority  of  the  pope ; 
popedom.     "The  chair  of  the /fa^acy."  Bacon. 

2.  The  succession  of  popes  in  the  see  of 
Rome;  the  popes  collectively.  Brande. 

PAP'A-GAY,  n.  [Sp.  ^^VorUpapagayo."]  {Ornith.) 
A  popinjay.  —  See  Popinjay.  Hamilton. 

PA'PAL,    a.     [It.  papale\  papa,  the  pope  ;  Sp.  <§■ 
Ft.  papal.']     Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  pope  ;  as, 
"  The  papal  chair  "  ;   "  Papal  indulgence." 
Papal  crown.     See  TRIPLE  Ckown. 

fPA'PA-LIN,  n.     [Old  Fr.]     A  papist.      Herbert. 

t  PA'PAL-IST,  )t.     A  papist.  Baxter. 

t  PA-PAL'J-TY,  n.     The  papacy.  Berners. 

PA'PAL-iZE,  i\  a.  &  n.  To  cause  to  conform,  or 
to  conform,  to  the  papacy,     [e.]  Cowper, 

PA'PAL-LY,  ad.     Popishly.  Wright. 

t  PA'PAL-TY,  /t.     The  papacy.  Milton. 

PA-PA-PH6'BJ-A,  n.  [Low  L.  5rlt.pff^a,  the  pope, 
and  Gr.  <iid0ogy  fear.]  A  dread  of  the  pope.  Bisset. 

PA'PAR-jCHY,  n.  [Low  L.  papa,  the  pope,  and 
Gr.  ap-^^,  rule.]     Papal  rule.  .^V.  Brit.  Rev. 

PA-pA'VER,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants  abounding  in  milky  juice  ;  the 
poppy.  P.  Cyc. 

PA-PAV-5-RA'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  w.  Relating  or 
belonging  to  the  poppy.  P.  Cyc. 

PA-PAV'jpR-OUB,  a.  [L.  papavereus ;  papaie?', 
papaveris,  the  poppy.]  Having  the  quality  of 
popies;  resembling  poppies.  B?'0W7ie. 

PA-PAW',  n.  [Fr.  papayer.]  (Bot.)  A  tree  of 
the  genus  Carica,  which  grows  in  tropical 
America  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet,  with  a  thick,  soft,  herbaceous  stem,  naked 
tiH  within  about  two  feet  of  the  top,  and  abound- 
ing in  an  acrid,  milky  juice  ;  CaHca  papaya : 

—  also  the  fruit  of  the  Carica  papaya,  which  is 
of  the  size  of  a  melon,  and  is  cooked  for  food. 

—  "Written  slso  pawpaw.  Loudon.     Gray. 
.Kef  The  papaw  of  North  America  is  a  species  of 

Asimina.  Qray. 

fPAPE,  n.  [A.  ^.  papa  I  Tr.  pape.  —  See  Pope.] 
A  spiritual  father;  distinctively,  the  pope. Car?'. 

PA'P^R,  n.  [Fr.,  Dut.,  ^  Ger.  papier,  from  Gr. 
-ditvoog  (L.  papyrus),  an  Egyptian  rush  or  flag, 
of  the  liber  of  which  writing-paper  was  made ; 
It.  papiro',  S^.papel;  X)an.  papier  ;  S-^.papper.'] 

1.  A  thin,  flexible  substance  used  for  writing 
and  printing  on,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

JS^=-  Paper  is  manufactured  of  fibrous  vegetable 
matter,  chiefly  linen  and  cotton  rags,  reduced  to  a 
pulp  by  means  of  water  and  grinding,  and  is  distiti- 
{Tiiished  as  to  its  use  into  writing,  printing,  drawing, 
tracing,  wrapping,  blotting,  cartridge,  and  chancery 
paper,  &c.  ;  and  as  to  its  size,  into  foolscap,  post, 
crown,  demy,  and  pot  paper,  &c.    Brande.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  piece  or  sheet  of  paper. 

3.  Any  written  paper  or  instrument ;  a  writing. 

They  brought  a  paper  to  me  to  be  signed.  Dryden. 

4.  A  printed  sheet ;  —  a  newspaper.  Johnson. 

5.  {Com.)  Bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  &c. ;  paper-money.  Clarke. 

PA'PIJR,  tt.     Made  or  consisting  of  paper;  slight. 

PA'P^R,  r.  a.  [i.  papered  ;  pp.  PAPEIII>"G,  PA- 
PERED.] 


PAPILLARY 


1.  To  cover  with  paper  ;  to  furnish  with  paper- 
tiungings  ;  as,  "  To  paper  a  wall  or  a  room. 


hangings  ;  as,  "  Vo  paper 

2.  To  fold  or  enclose  in  paper,  Johnson. 

PA'PJ^R— CASE,  n.  A  case  for  holding  writing 
and  note  paper,  &c.  simmonds. 

PA'P^IR— CRED'fT,  71,  {Com.)  Any  transfer  made 
to  the  credit  of  another  by  means  of  a  written 
paper,  containing  evidence  of  debt,  as  bills  of 
exchange,  promissory  notes,  &c.  ;  written  evi- 
dences of  debt.  Smart. 

PA'PgR-CUR'R^N-CY, 

bills ;  paper-money. 

PA'P^R-CUT'T^R,  n.     Paper-knife.     Simmonds. 

PA'P]5R-FACED(-{ast),fl-.  Having  a  face  as  white 
as  paper.     *^  Thou  paper-faced  viUain.'^     Shak. 


Bank-notes  or  bank- 
Crabb. 


pa'p5;r-f6ld':5r, //. 

sheets  ;  a  folder. 


An  instrument  for  folding 
SiTnjnonds. 


One  who    covers    rooms 
Simm,ond3. 


PA'PJ^R-HANG'^R,   n. 
with  paper. 

PA'P^R-HANG'ING?,  n.  pi  Stained,  colored,  or 
stamped  paper,  for  covering  the  walls  of  rooms 
by  being  pasted  on  them.  Ure. 

PA'P:f.R-H6LD'5R,7i.  A  frame  to  stretch  a  news- 
paper for  reading.  Simmonds. 

PA'P^R-KItE,  n.  A  kite  made  of  paper.  Warton. 

PA'P^IR-KNIFE,  n.  A  knife  for  folding  paper, 
and  for  cutting  the  leaves  of  books.  Simmonds. 

PA'P^R— MAK'pR,  11.     One  who  makes  paper. 

PA'PgR-MAK'iNG,  n.  The  art  or  business  of 
making  paper.  Ure. 

PA'P^R-WAR'BL^IR,  n.  One  who  veins  or  mar- 
bles paper  for  book-binding,  &c.         Simmonds. 

PA'P^R— MILL,  ?(.     A  mill  in  which  paper  is  made. 

PA'P^R-MON'^Y  (-mun'e),  n.  Written  evidences 
of  debt ;  bills  of  exchange  ;  bank-notes. 

PA'PfjR— STAIN'^R,  n.  One  who  stains  or  stamps 
paper  for  paper-hangings.  Sijnmonds. 

PA'PjpR-WEIGHT  (-wat),  n.  A  small  weight  for 
keeping  loose  papers  in  their  place.  Simmonds. 

PA-PES'C^NT,  a.  [From  pap.']  Containing  or 
resembling  pap.  "  Papescent'^idiJits.''^  Arbuthnot. 

PA'P^SS,  lb.    A  female  pope,     [k.]  Bp.  Hall. 

PA'PHI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Paphos,  a  city  of 
Cyprus,  or  to  Yenus,  who  was  worshipped  there. 

PA'PH{-AN,  n.  {Geog.)  An  inhabitant  of  Pa- 
phos ;  a  Cyprian.  Ency. 

PA PJER-MMCHE  (pap'ya-ma'sha),  n.  [Fr.,  mashed 
paper.]  A  composition  much  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  tea-trays,  snuft'-boxes,  and  various 
other  fancy  or  ornamental  articles,  consisting  of 
cuttings  of  paper  boiled  in  water,  and  beaten  in 
a  mortar  to  a  pulp  which  is  boiled  in  a  solution 
of  gum-arabic,  or  of  size,  to  give  it  tenacity  :  — 
articles  manufactured  of  this  substance.  P.  Cyc. 

PJi-PIL  '10  (pa-pil'yo),  n.  [L.]  {Ent.)  A  genus  of 
lepidopterous  insects  ;  the  butterfly.   Eng.  Cyc. 

PA-PIL-IO-NA'CEOUS  (pa-pil-yo-na'shus,  66),  a, 
[L.  papilio,  papilionis,  a  butterfly.] 

1.  {Ent.)  Relating  to,  or  like,  the  butterfly. 

2.  {Bot.)  Butterfly-shaped; — applied 
to  such  a  corolla  as  that  of  the  pea  and^p^ 
that  of  the  locust-tree.  Cray  _  > 

PA'PIL'LJi,  n.  ;  fil.  fa-t1iJ ljb.     [L.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  nipple  :  —  a  name  applied  also 
to  minute  projecting  filaments  at  the  surface  of 
several  parts, — particularly  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  and  which  appear  to  be 
formed  by  the  ultimate  expansion  of  the  vessels 
and  nerves.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  small,  elongated,  or  nipple-shaped 
protuberance.  Gray. 

PAP'IL-LA-RY  [pap'il-lfi-re,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  C. 
Wr.  W6.  ;  p?-pil'l?-re,  S.  P.  E.  K.],  a. 

1.  Having,  or  covered  with,  papillse  or  nip- 
ples.   "  Papillary  parts."  Derham. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  nip- 
ple or  the  papilla.  Dimglison. 

i^=  *'  There  is  a  set  of  words,  of  similar  derivation 
and  termination,  whicli  must  be  necessarily  accented 
In  the  same  way  ;  these  are  axillary,  maxillary^  capil- 
lary, papillary,  pupiUary,  armillary,  mammillary,  and 


mIeN,  Si'R;    m6vE,  NOr,  s6N;    B^LL,  BiJR,  rCTLE.  — g,  ^,  9,  g,  soft;   £,  G,  c,  |,  hard;    ^  as  z ;   :i^  as  gz.— THIS,  this. 


PAPILLOSE 
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PARADE 


medullary.  All  these,  except  the  last,  which  was  not 
inserted,  I  had  accented  on  the  first  syllable  in  a 
Rhyming  and  PronouncingDictionarypublisiied  thirty 
years  ago  [in  1775].  This  accentuation  I  still  think 
the  most  agreeable  to  analogy."  Wallter.  —  Bee  Cap- 
illary. 
PAP-IL-LOSE'  (129),  a.  Papillary  ;  papillous.  Hill. 

PA-PIL'LOllS,  or  PAP'jL-LOUS  [p^-pil'lus,  iS.  W. 
P.Ja.  K,';  pap'e-Ius,  Stn.  IVr.  Vy'b.],a.  Having, 
or  pertaining  to,  papillee  ;  papillary.  Arbuthnot. 

pA'pI^M  (pa'pizm),  7^.  [It.  papismo;  Fr.  pa- 
piswe.  — See  Pope.]    Popery,  [ii.]    Bp.  Bedell. 

pA'PIST,  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  papista  ;  papa,  the  pope  ; 
Fr.  papiste.  —  See  Pope.]  One  who  holds  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  : 
~  a  term  used  by  Protestants.  CUrendon. 

PA-PIS'TJC,         I  ^_  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  popery  ; 
PA-Pis'TI-CAL,  )  popish.  WhitgifL     Warton. 

PA'PIS-TRY,  n.  Popery;  the  doctrine,  ceremo- 
nies, and*  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  :  —  a  term  used  by  Protestants.  Ascham. 

fPA'PIZED  (-pizd),  a.  Adhering  to  popery.  **Pa- 
pized  writers  of  that  age."  Fuller. 

PAP-p66se',  n.  A  word  used  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  for  a  child ;  —  written  also  pa- 
poose. Carver. 

PAP-POSL  ,  ;  ^_      j-j^^  papposo  ;    Fr.    pappeux.'\ 

PAP'POUS,    )  Having,  or  consisting  of,  pappus  ; 

downy.     "  Pappous  plumage."  Ray. 

PAP 'PUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TrdTTTroj.]  {Bat,)  The 
down  borne  on  the  achenium,  and  representing 
the  calyx,  of  the  thistle,  dandelion,  and  other 
plants  of  the  order  Compositce.  Gray. 

PAP'PY,  a.  Resembling  pap;  soft;  succulent. 
"  Tender  andpappy  flesh."  Burnet. 

PAP'— SP66n,  n.     A  spoon  for  feeding  an  infant. 

PAP'U-Aj  n. ;  pi.  pXp'v-a?.  [MaXsLy ,  frizzled  hair. 
P.  Cyc.'\  A  negro  of  the  western  part  of  Papua, 
or  New  Guinea.  P.  Cyc. 

pAp'u-La,  n.\  pi.  PlP'v-LJE.  [L.]  {Med.^  A 
small,  acuminated  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with 
an  inflamed  base,  very  seldom  containing  a  fluid 
or  suppurating,  and  commonly  terminating  in 
scurf  or  desquamation  ;  a  pimple.      Duuglison. 

PAP-U-LOSE'  (129),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  cov- 
ered with,  papulee  or  pimples ;  Y^xtv^y  .Dunglison. 

PAP'U-LOUS,  tt.     Papulose;  pimply.        Johnson. 

PAP-V-RA'CEOyS  (-slms,  66),  a.  [L.  papyraceus  ; 
papyrus,  the  papyrus.]  Of,  or  resembling,  papy- 
rus or  paper;  papery.  Hallum. 

PA-P'Y'R'^-AN',  a.  Made  of  the  papyrus ;  papy- 
raceous.    "  The  papyrean  leaf."  Dodsley. 

PA-PYR'0-DITE,n.  [L.  papyrus.']  (Min.)  A  min- 
eral in  thin  flakes,  resembling  white  paper. 

H.  Wurtz. 

PAP-Y-ROG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  TrdTrupof,  papyrus, 
and"  ypo^w,  to  write.]  A  method  of  taking 
impressions  from  a  sort  of  pasteboard  covered 
with  a  calcareous  substance.  Sennefelder. 

PA-PY' RUS,  n.\  pi.  FA-PY'Ri.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
noTTU^os.] 

1.  {Bat.)  A  rush  or  flag  found  in  many  trop- 
ical countries,  but  especially  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  of  which  writing  paper  was  made  by  the 
ancients  by  cutting  its  inner  bark  into  strips, 
and  gluing  them  transversely ;  paper-plant ; 
Cypents  papyrus.  ■   P.  Cyc.     Gray. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  from  the  papurvs.  continued  in 
general  use  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  when  it 
was  superseded  hy  parchment.  Brande. 

2.  The  material  for  writing  made  from  the 
plant  Cyperus  papyrus  ;  — '■  also  the  scroll  con- 
taining the  manuscript  written  upon  that  mate- 
rial. -P.  Cyc. 

PAR,  n.  [L.,  equal.']  A  state  of  equality  ;  equal 
value;  equivalence  without  discount  or  pre- 
mium ;  the  original  nominal  price  or  full  value, 
as  of  stocks  ;  —  used  chiefly  as  a  term  of  traffic. 
41®^  *'  It  [par]  is  used  to  denote  a  state  of  equality 
or  equal  value.  Bills  of  excliange,  stocks,  and  the 
jike,  are  at  par  when  they  sell  for  their  nominal 
value;  above  par^  or  below  par^  when  they  sell  for 
more  or  less."    Bouvier. 

Par  o/ezcftaao-e,  the  equivalence  of  a  certain  amomit 
of  the  currency  of  one  country  in  the  currency  of  an- 
other, on  the  supposition  that  the  currencies  of  both 


are  of  the  precise  weight  and  purity  fixed  by  their  re- 
spective mjnts.  Thus,  according  to  the  mint  regula- 
lations  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  £1  sterling  is 
equal  to  25.90  francs,  which  is  said  to  be  thenar  be- 
tween London  and  Paris.  McCuUoch. 

PAR,  n.  ["  Evidently  a  dim.  from  Icel.  hranda, 
trutta  Tninima  (smallest  trout)."  Jamieson,] 
{Ich.)  A  small  iish,  supposed  to  be  the  young 
of  salmon; — written  also  parr.  [Scot,  and 
North  of  Eng.]  Jamieson.     Wright. 

PA-RJi',  n.     A  small  Turkish  copper  coin. 

i^^  In  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  40  paras  go 
to  the  piastre  of  QJd,  sterling ;  in  Greece,  the  para 
passes  for  about  ^d.     Simmonds. 

PAR'A-BLE,  n.  [Gr.  Tiagaf^oh) ;  irapa(3d?.?,fj},j  to 
throw  beside  or  by  ;  to  compare  ;  Trapd,  beside, 
and  /jJdA^o),  to  throw ;  L.,  It.,  <Sf  Sp.  parabola  ; 
Fr.  parabole.]  A  short  tale  or  fable  founded  on 
something  real  in  nature  or  life,  from  which  a 
moral  is  drawn  by  comparing  it  with  something 
of  more  immediate  concern  ;  a  similitude. 

Hear  ye,  therefore,  the  parable  of  the  sower.  Matt  xiii.  18. 
And  he  began  to  speak  unto  them  by  parables.      Markxii.  1. 

In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  our  Saviour  plainly  teaches 
us  that  men  are  rewarded  according  to  the  improvementa 
they  make.  Jsclmn. 

Syn.  —  '■'•Parable  is  a  fictitious  but  probable  narra- 
tive, taken  from  the  atfairs  of  ordinary  life,  to  illus- 
trate some  higher  and  less  known  truth.  It  differs 
from  the/aiZe,  moving,  as  it  does,  in  a  spiritual  world, 
and  never  transgressing  the  actual  order  of  things 
natural  ;  from  the  m7/(/t,  there  being  in  the  latter  an 
unconscious  blending  of  the  deeper  meaning  with  the 
outward  symbol,  the  two  remaining  separate,  and 
separable  in  the  parable  \  from  Wm  proverb^  inasmuch 
as  it  is  longer  carried  out,  and  not  merely  accidentally 
and  occasionally,  but  necessarily,  figurative  ;  from 
the  allegory,  comparing,  as  it  does,  one  thing  with  an- 
other, at  the  same  time  preserving  them  apart  as  an 
inner  and  an  outer,  not  transferring,  as  does  the  alle- 
gory, the  properties,  and  qualities,  and  relations  of 
one  to  the  other."    Trench.  —  See  Fable. 

PAR'A-BLE, 'y.  a.     To  represent  by  a  parable,  [r.] 

Which  by  the  ancient  sages  was  thus  parabled.       Milton. 

t  PAR'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  parabilis  ;  paro,  parare,  to 
prepare.]     Easily  procured.  Browne. 

PA-RAB'0-LA,  71.;  pi.  pa-rXb'p-la§.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  TTopapoit'}.  —  See  Parable.] 

1,  {Geom.)  One  of  the  conic  sections  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  cone  with  a  plane  par- 
allel to  one  of  its  sides,  being  a  curve  of  the  sec- 
ond order,  having  one  or  more  infinite  branches 
without  rectilineal  asymptotes.  Brande.  Davies. 

,6®=  A  point    F,  and    a    „  „  ^  ,,  „ 

straight  line  B  B',  being  giv- 
en by  position  in  a  plane, 
let  another  point  D  be  sup- 
posed to  move  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  distance  D 
F  from  the  given  point  is  al- 
ways equal  to  its  distance 
D  H  from  the  given  straight 
line,  the  point  D  will  trace  out  the  parabola.  B*'  is 
called  the  directrix  of  the  parabola  ;  F,  the  focus  ;  F  C, 
drawn  through  F  perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  the 
axis ;  any  straight  line  parallel  to  C  F,  a  diameter  ;  the 
point  in  which  the  diameter  meets  the  curve,  the  ver- 
tex of  the  diameter  ;  and  a  straight  line  quadruple 
the  distance  between  the  vertex  of  a  diameter  and  the 
directrix,  the  latus  rectum  ox  parameter  of  that  diam- 
eter. Brande. 

2.  {RJiet.)  A  comparison;  a  simile.  Andrews. 
PAR-A-BOL'|C,  )  a^  Qj.  ^apaPohKdg  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
PAR-A-B6l'I-CAL,  S  parabolico  ;  Yr.parabolique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  expressed  by,  parable  or 
similitude  ;  figurative.  ^^  A.  parabolical  descrip- 
tion." South. 

2.  {Math.')  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  parabola. 

Parabolic  conoid,  the  solid  generated  by  the  rotation 
of  a  parabola  about  its  axis;  paraboloid.  —  Parabolic 
spindle,  the  solid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parab- 
ola about  its  base  or  double  ordinate.  —  Parabolic 
spiral.     SeellELicoiD.  Brande.     Daoies. 

PAR-A-b6l'J-CAL-LY,  ad.    1.  In  the  manner  of 

a  parable  ;  by  way  of  parable.  Browne. 

2.  In  the  form  of  a  parabola.  Johnson. 

pAr-A-BOL'I-FORM,  a.  \h.  parabola,  a  parabola, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape 
of  a  parabola.  Ash. 

t  PA-rAB'0-LI§M,  n.  {Algebra.)  A  reduction  to 
an  equivalent  state,  as  when  the  terms  of  an 
equation  are  divided  by  a  kno%vn  quantity,  that 
is  involved  or  multiplied  in  the  first  term.  Bailey. 


PA-RAb'P-LIST,  n.  One  who  deals  in  parables ; 
a  writer  of  parables.  Boothroid. 

PA-RAB'O-LOID,  n.  [Gr.  Trapal3o?.>j,  a  parabola, 
and  fida^,  form.]  {Geom.)  The  solid  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis  :  — 
a  higher  order  of  parabola.      Davies.     Brande. 

PAR-A-CEL'SIAN  (-sh3n),  n.  A  follower  of  Para- 
celsus, a  Swiss  physician  and  alchemist,  who 
died  in  1541 ;  a  Paracelsist.  Bullokar. 

pAR-A-CEL'SIAN,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  Para- 
celsus, a  Swiss  physician.  HakeweU. 

PAR-A-CEL'S|ST,  n.     A  Paracelsian.        Brande. 

PAR-A-CEJV-TE'SJS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TrapaKivTr/- 
atg  ;  Trapd,  beside,  at  the  side,  and  Kivrita,  to 
prick.]  {Med.}  The  act  or  the  operation  of  tap- 
ping to  evacuate  the  collected  fluid  in  ascites, 
ovarial  dropsy,  &c.  Dunglison, 

pAr-A-CEN'TRIC,  ;  «.  (-g^.  ^^^^^  Reside, 
PAr-A-CEN'TRI-CAL,  )  near,  towards,  beyond, 
and  Khrpop,  centre.]  Deviating  from  circularity. 
Paracentric  curve,  (Oeom.)  a  curve  having  the  prop- 
erty that  a  heavy  body,  descending  along  it  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  will  approach  to,  or  recede  from,  a 
fixed  point,  or  centre,  by  equal  distances  in  equal 
times  ;  —  called  also  the  paracentric.  —  Paracentric 
motion,  (Astron.)  the  rate  at  which  a  planet  approaclies 
nearer  to,  or  recedes  further  from,  tlie  sun  or  centre  of 
attraction,  in  a  given  interval.  Davies.    Brande. 

PA-RAjCH'RO-NI^M,  n.  [Gr.  Trapd,  beside,  bej'ond, 
against,  and  y^^povos,  time ;  Fr.  paraehromsme.l 
An  error  in  chronology,  by  which  an  event  is 
placed  later  than  it  should  be.  Dr.  Black. 

PAR-A-^HUTE'   [pSr-a-shut',  Sm.    C.  Wr.\  pir-ji- 

shut',  if.],  n.  [Fr.  parachute,  from  Gr.  irapd, 
against,  or  Fr.  parer,  to  ward  off,  and  Fr.  chute^  a 
fall.]  A  machine,  resembling  an  umbrella,  but 
much  larger,  designed  to  enable  an  aeronaut  to 
descend  safely  from  his  balloon.  Brande. 

PAR'A-CLETE,  ?i.  [Gr.  ■KapdKl.rjro^;  irapaKaXm,  to 
callj  to  summon;  L.  paracletus ;  Fr.  pa7-aelet.] 
An  advocate;  an  intercessor;  —  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  an  advocate,  inter- 
cessor, or  comforter  of  mankind.  Bale.  Dryden. 

pAR'A-CLOSE,  lb.     See  Parclose.  ClarJie. 

PAR-AC-MAS'T|C,  a.  [Gr.  irapaKnaaTiKSs  ;  irapaK- 
/^(i^o),  to  be  past  or  gone  by.]  {Med.)  Gradually 
decreasing,  as  a  distemper.  Dunglison. 

pAR-A-CROS'TJC,  n.  A  poetical  composition,  in 
which  the  first  verse  contains,  in  order,  all  the 
letters  which  commence  the  remaining  verses 
of  the  poem  or  division. 

According  to  Cicero,  the  original  Sibylline  verses  were 
paracrostics.  £rande. 

pAR-A-CY-An'O-^^EN,  n.  [Gr.  irapd,  near,  beside, 
and  Eng.  cyanogen.]  {Chem.)  A  black  sub- 
stance resembling  carbon,  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  cyanide  of  mercury  by  heat,  and  hav- 
ing the  same  composition  as  cyanogen.  SiUiman. 

PA-RADE',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  para,  paratus,  to  pre- 
pare ;  It.  parata ;  Sp.  parada.] 

1-  Ostentatious  show ;  ostentation;  display. 

He  is  not  led  forth  as  to  a  review,  hut  as  to  a  battle;  not 

adorned  for  parade,  but  execution.  GlanviU. 

Be  rich;  but  of  your  wealtli  make  no  parade.  Swift. 

2.  Pompous  procession  or  assemblage. 


The  rites  performed,  the  parson  paid, 
In  state  returned  the  grand  parade. 


Swift. 


3.  Military  order;  array. 

The  cherubim. 
Forth  issuing  at  the  accustomed  hour,  stood  armed 
To  their  night-watches  in  warlike  parade.  Milton. 

4.  A  place  or  ground  where  troops  assemble 
for  duty  or  exercise  ;  a  drill-ground.  Warburton. 

5.  A  public  walk  or  promenade.         Johnson. 

6.  The  act  of  parrying  a  thrust.  Clarke. 
Syn.  —  See  Show. 

PA-RADE',  v.  n.     \i.  PARADED  ;  pp.  parading, 

PARADED.] 

1.  To  assemble  and.  be  marshalled  in  military 
order,  as  troops.  Johnson. 

2.  To  go  about  in  military  procession.    Scott. 

3.  To  walk  about ;  to  make  a  show.     Clarke. 

PA-RADE',  V.  a.     1.  To  exhibit  in  a  showy  or  os- 
tentatious manner  ;  to  display.  Johnson. 
2.  To  assemble  and  marshal  in  military  order, 
as  troops.                                                   Campbell. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   eArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;  HEIR,  HER; 
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PAR'A-DIGM  (-dim),  n.  [Gr.  7rapd"5fiy//a ;  irapa- 
hfiKvvfii^  to  show  by  the  side  of,  to  exhibit  as  an 
example ;  irap^,  beside,  near,  and  fniKw^i,  to 
show  ;  L.  paradigma  ;  Fr.  paradigme.^ 

1.  An  example  ;  araodel;  apattern;  archetype. 

The  archetypal  paradigm,  the  idea  of  ideas,  or  form  of 
I'onns.  More. 

2.  {Gram.)  An  example  of  a  word,  exhibit- 
ing the  changes  in  root  or  termination,  or  both, 
peculiar  to  words  of  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs. A7id?'ews. 

3.  {Rhet.)  A  general  term  used  by  Greek 
writers  in  the  sense  of  example  or  illustration, 
of  which  parable  and  fable  are  species.  Brande. 

PAR-A-DIG-MAT'lC,a.  [Gr.  TrapfKjfiy/zarfKwj.]  Ex- 
emplary ;  paradigmatical.  .       Wright. 

PAR-A-DIG-MAt'IC,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  writer  of 
the  lives  of  religious  persons  by  way  of  exam- 
ples of  Christian  holiness.  Brande. 

PAR-A-DIG-MAT'I-CAL,  a.     Exemplary.      More. 

pAR-A-DIG-MAT'I-CAL-LV,  ad.  In  the  way  of 
example  or  model.  Arnot. 

t  PAR-A-DiG'MA-TrZE,v.  «.  [Gr.  Trnpa^fiy/^ar/^w.] 
To  set  forth  as  a  model  or  example.  Hammond. 

t  PAR-A-DrG-RAM-MAT'I-CJg:,  u.  The  art  of  form- 
ing figures  in  plaster.  Francis. 

PARADIS  (par'si-de),  n.  [Fr.]  The  l^asin  nf  a 
dock;  an  inner  harbor:  —  the  upper  gallery  in 
a  play-house.  Simmonds. 

pAr'A-DI-SAL,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  paradise  ; 
paradisiacal,     [e.]  S.  Reed. 

pAr'A-DISE,  n.      [Heb.   D"n^&  ;    Axd^h.  Jlrdaiis\ 

Arm.  pardes ;  Sansc.  p%radesa.  —  Gr.  -irap&fietaoq ; 
L.  paradisus  ;  It.  pxradiso ;  Sp.  paraiso  ;  Fr. 
paradis.'] 

1.  Originally,  in  Persia,  a  park  or  pleasure- 
ground  well  watered  and  planted,  and  stocked 
with  animals  for  the  chase.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  garden  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were 
placed  immediately  after  their  creation  ;  the 
garden  of  Eden.     ^*  Paradise  Lost.'*        Milton. 

3.  A  place  of  bliss,  particularly  the  blissful 
abode  of  souls  after  death  ;  heaven. 

Then  the  earth 
Shall  all  be  paradise,  far  happier  place 
Than  this  of  Eden.  Milton. 

To-day  ehalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.    Luke  xxiil.  43. 

PAR-A-DIS'jp-A,  n.  {Omith.)  A  genus  of  passe- 
rine birds  of  the  order  Pic(B  ;  the  bird  of  para- 
dise.—  See  Bird  of  Paradise.  Eng.  Cyc. 

fPAR-A-Dt^'EAiV  (par-fi-dizh'y?n),  a.  Pertaining 
to  paradise  ;  paradisiacal.  J.  Hall,  1646. 

PAR'A-DfSED  (-disf),  a.  Having  the  delights  of 
paradise.  Old  Song,  1610. 

pjR-^-DI-SE'1-D.m:,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Ttao&htKJo^  \  L. 
paradisus,  a  park  or  pleasure-ground.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  family  of  conirostral  birds  of  the  order 
Passeres,  including  the  sub-family  Paradiseinm ; 
birds  of  paradise.  '        Gray. 

pIr-A-DIS-E-I'  J^^y  n.  pi.    [SeePARADiSEiD^.] 

{Ornith.)    '  A  

sub-'family  of 
conirostral 
birds  of  the  or- 
der Passeres 
and  family 
PdradiseidcE ; 
birds  of  para- 
dise.      Gray. 

pAr-A-DI-SI'aC,  a.  [L-  paradisiacus.']  Relating 
to  paradise  ;  paradisiacal.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

A  state  of  paradisiac  childishness .  ff.  Jamea. 

pAr-A-DI-sI'A-CAL,  a.  1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
paradise,  or  the  garden  of  Eden. 

The  ancients  express  the  situation  of  paradisiacal  earth 
in  reference  to  the  sea.  Buniet. 

2.  Befitting,  or  resembling,  paradise ;  heaven- 
ly ;  celestial ;  blissful.  Pope. 

PAR-A-dT^TAL  (-y9l),  u..  Relating  to  paradise; 
paradisiacal,     [r.]  Hoyt. 

t  PAR-A-DIf 'IAN,  a.    Paradisiacal.  Evelyn. 

PAR-A-DIS'IC,  I  „,      Relating    to    paradise; 

PAR-A-dIs'I-CAL,  )  paradisiacal.' [r.]  Wtn.  Law. 
pAr'A-DOS,  /t.     [It.  pa7-a,  a  defence,  and  dosso 


I'regul-oa  gracnlus. 


(L.  dorsum),  the  back.]  {Mil.)  An  elevation  of 
earth  behind  a  fortified  place,  to  protect  it  from 
attack  in  reverse.  iStocqueler. 

PAR'A-d6X,  n.  [Gr.  7rapd(5o(oy;  -rzapa,  against, 
contrary  to,  and  ho^n,  opinion;  Ij. paradoxum -, 
It.  paradosso ;  S'p.  paradoja;  Ft.  paradoxe.] 

1,  A  proposition  or  assertion  which  seems  to 
be  absurd,  or  at  variance  with  common  sense, 
or  to  contradict  some  previously  ascertained 
truth,  but  which  is  nevertheless  true  in  fact;  a 
seeming  contradiction. 

In  their  love  of  God,  men  can  never  be  too  affectionate!  it 
is  as  true,  though  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  that  in  their  ha- 
tred of  sin  men  may  be  sometimes  too  passionate.  Uprat. 

2.  Any  thing  which  seems  to  contradict 
known  principles  or  received  opinions. 

Hydrostatic  paradox.  See  HYDROSTATIC.  —  Me- 
clianical  paradox.    See  Mechanical. 

pAR-A-D6X'AL,  a.     Paradoxical.  Bp.  Hall. 

pAR-A-DOX'NCAL,  a.  1.  Having  the  nature  of 
a  paradox  ;  apparently  absurd,  yet  true ;  con- 
trary to  received  opinions. 

An  intellect  to  -which  nothing  should  be  paradoxical 
would  be  infinite.  Horeley. 

2.  Inclined  to  tenets  or  notions  contrary  to  re- 
ceived opinions  ;  — applied  to  persons.  Johnson. 

Syn. —  Paradoxical  and  absurd  are  applied  to  opin- 
ion or  doctrine  ;  incredible^  to  fact.  A  paradoxical  hy- 
pothesis ;  an  absurd  upiniou  ;  an  incredible  story. 

pAR-A-D6x'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  paradoxical 
manner.  Collier. 

PAR-A-DOX'I-CAL-NESS,  31.  The  state  of  being 
paradoxical.  Joh7iso7i. 

pAR-A-D0X-6l'0-^Y,  71.  [Gr.  irapd^o^ov,  a  para- 
dox, and  J'.oyoi,  a  discourse.]  The  use  of  para- 
doxes,    [r.]  Brow7ie. 

PAR'A-D6X-Y,  n.  [Gr.  irapaSo^ia.}  The  state  of 
being  paradoxical,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

PAR'A-DROME,  n.  [Gr.  Trapa^pofiij,  a  running  be- 
side.] An  uncovered  gallery  or  space  in  which 
wrestlers  exercised.  Bailey. 

pAr'AF-FINE,  n.  [L.  parum,  little,  and  affi7ns, 
akin.]  {Chem.)  A  white,  tasteless,  inodorous, 
crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  obtained  from  the  less  volatile  portions  of 
wood-tar,  and  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bees- 
wax ;  —  so  named  from  its  little  affinity  for  other 
substances.  Silliman.     Brande. 

PAR'A(?E,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Low  L.  paragium;  par, 
equal.]  {Old  E7ig.  Law.)  Equality  of  condi- 
tion, blood,  or  dignity  :  —  equality  of  lands  in 
the  partition  of  an  inheritance.  —  {Feudal  Law.) 
equality  of  condition  between  persons  holding 
unequal  portions  of  a  fee.     Whishaw.    Burrill. 

pAR-A-GO'^^;,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  -a^aywyf,  i  irap6j 
beside,  beyond,  and  ayu),  to  lead.] 

1."  {Gram.)  The  addition  of  a  syllable  or  let- 
ter to  the  end  of  a  word  ;  as,  L.  claudier  for 
claudi ;  Eng.  deary  for  dear.  Brande. 

2.  {Surg.)  The  act  or  the  operation  of  fitting 
together  the  two  extremities  of  a  fractured  bone, 
or  of  restoring  a  luxated  bone  to  its  place  ;  co- 
aptation. Dunglison. 

PAR-A-G09'rC,  ?  „^      Pertaining  to    a   para- 

pAR-A-g6(?'I-CAL,  )  goge ;  lengthening  a  word 
by  the  addition  of  a  letter  or  a  syllable  at  the  end. 
Paraffogic  letters,  in  the  Semitic  languages,  letters 
which,  by  their  addition  to  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
word,  give  additional  emphasis  or  some  peculiar  in- 
flection into  the  sense.  Brande. 

pAR'A-g6n,  n.  [It.  paragone ;  S]).  paragon  ;  Fr. 
pa7'angon. — "Perhaps  from  Gr.  TrapAyuy,  to  go 
beyond."  Richardson.  —  Zhc^;  gives  the  Span- 
ish as  the  original  word,  and  derives  it  from 
pa7'a  con,  in  comparison  with.] 

1.  Something  supremely  excellent ;  a  model; 
a  pattern. 

This  prince  was  ...  a  very  paragon.  Hall. 

2.  t  A  companion  ;  an  associate  ;  a  fellow. 

Alone  he  rode  without  \\\s paragon.  Spenser. 

3.  t  Trial  for  superiority;  rivalry;  competi- 
tion. 

But  deigned  with  her  the  paragon  to  make.      Spenser. 

PAR'A-g6n,  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  paragonne)'."]  [i.  par- 
agoned ;  pp.  PARAGONING,  PARAGONED.]  To 
compare  ;  to  equal,     [r.]  Shak. 


PAr'A-GON,  c.  n.     To  pretend  equality.   Shelton. 
PAR-A-GOR'fC,  71.    See  Paregoric.  Crabb. 

PAr'A-GRAM,  n.  [Gr.  -Kapaygafifjia ;  TiapA,  near, 
against,  and  yp6fina,  a  letter,  a  writing.]  A  p'ay 
on  words;  a  pun,  Addiso7i. 

pAr-A-GRAm'MA-tIsT,  7t.  A  punster.  Spectator. 

pAr-A-QrJ^t' DI-J^E,  n.  [It.,  from  Gr.  jrapa, 
against,  and  L.  gra7ido,  grandinis,  hail.]  An 
instrument  for  defending  fields  from  hail,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  metallic  points  and  straw 
ropes  bound  together  by  threads.        Buchanan. 

PAr'A-GRApH  (par'^-graf),  n.  [Gr.  Trapaypacfn'/, 
something  written  beside,  a  marginal  liote ; 
Traf)aypQ(/iw,  to  write  beside,  to  subjoin,  as  a 
clause  ;  irapd,  near,  beside,  and  ypaiph).  to  write  ; 
It.  paragrafo ;  Sp.  pa7-agi-afo,  pa7rafo  ;  Fr. 
pai'ag  raphe.'] 

1.  Originally,  some  mark  written  in  the  mar- 
gin to  point  out  a  portion  or  division  of  the  text 
relating  to  a  particular  subject;  —  now  re- 
stricted to  this  sign  [H],  which  is  placed  in  the 
text,  and  used  as  a  mark  of  reference. 

J3®=-  The  paragraph  [IT]  is  nothing  more  than  a 
capital  P  reversed,  the  while  part  being  made  black, 
and  the  black  part  white,  for  the  sake  of  greater  dis- 
tinction. 

2.  A  distinct  part  or  section  of  a  discourse  or 
chapter,  relating  to  a  particular  subject,  some- 
times indicated  by  the  sign  [H  ],  as  in  the  com- 
mon editions  of  the  Bible,  but  commonly  only 
by  a  break  in  the  composition  or  lines.      Swift. 

I'orce  yourself  to  reflect  on  what  you  read,  paiagrnjili  by 
paragraph.  Coleridge. 

3.  An  item  or  notice  in  a  newspaper.  Clarke. 

PAR'A-GRAph,  v.  a.  1.  To  form  into  paragraphs. 
**  Paragraphed  in  parchment."  Evelyn. 

2.  To  notice  by  a  paragraph  or  paragraphs. 

Warburton  paragraphed  him  in  the  Dunciad.       Blachoood. 
PAR-A-GRAPH'IC,  J  „.       [Qr.     ^ap«y(,a.f„.-(.] 

PAE-A-GRAPH'J-CAL,  )  Pertaining  to,  or  consist- 
ing of,  paragraphs.  CrutweU. 

PAE-A-GRAPH'I-CAL-LV,  ad.  By  paragraphs; 
with  distinct  breaks  or  divisions.  Johnson. 

fPAR'AIL,  M.     Apparel.  Chaucer. 

f  PAR'AIL,  V.  «.     To  apparel.      Piers  PhittiTnan. 

PAR-A-LEIP'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  TrapdAfi^-if,  an  omission  ; 
TTapa^.iiTTw^  to  leave  on  one  side,  to  omit ;  Trapri, 
beside,  and  ^f(irai,  to  leave.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure 
by  which  a  speaker  pretends  to  omit  what  in 
reality  he  mentions;  — written  also  paralipsis^ 
paralepsis,  and  paralepsi/.  Brande. 

PA-RA'LT-AN,  n.  [Gr.  Trtipa^.os,  near  the  sea.]  A 
dweller  near  the  sea.  Smart. 

pAr-4-LI-p6m' E-^r.a,  n. pi  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ttapa- 
?.it-6tieva,  things  left  out.  —  See  Paraleipsis.] 
{Bibliography.)  Supplementary  works.  Brande. 


a.    Pertaining  to  a  par- 
allax. Herschel. 


PAR-AL-LAC'TrC, 
PAR-AL-LAC'TI-CAL, 

PAR'AL-LAX,  n.  [Gr.  Tcapa?.7.a^i^  ;  napaP-Aofftro),  to 
change  or  alter,  to  go  beyond ;  -nprf,  beyond, 
and  &'/.).6o(iuj^  to  change  or  alter  ;  It.  parallasse ; 
Sp.  paralajis,  paralaje ;  Fr.  parallaxe.} 

1.  (Astron.)  An  apparent  angular  variation 
in  the  position  of  a  body,  arising  from  a  change 
of  the  point  of  view,  being  the  angle  subtended 
at  the  object,  by  a  line  joining  the  two  points  of 
view;  the  apparent  displacement  of  an  object 
as  seen  from  two  different  stations.         Nichol. 

2.  The  longitudinal  displacement  of  the  wires 
in  a  telescope  or  a  microscope.  P.  Cyc. 

Annual  or  Itrlioccntric  paraUar,  the  difference  jii  the 
place  of  a  body  as  seen  from  tlle  earth  and  from  the 
sui\.— Binocular  parallax,  the  angular  difference  of 
position  oT  an  object  as  seen  by  the  two  eyes  of  an  ob- 
server, the  head  being  kept  at  rest.  —  Diurnal  or  geo- 
centric parallax,  the  difference  between  tile  place  of 
a  body  as  seen  from  the  surface  and  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  at  the  same  instant.  —  Horizontal  par- 
allax, the  change  of  position  which  a  body,  appearing 
in  the  horizon  as  seen  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
would  assume  if  viewed  from  the  earth's  centre. 

J^ichol.     Herschel.     Olmsted. 

PAR'AL-LEL,   a.     [Gr.  irapdif.Tilo;  ;    itapd,   beside, 
near,  and  ^XlffXuv,  of  one  another  ;  L.  paralle- 
liis ;  It.  parakllo ;  Sp.  paralelo  ;  Fr.  paralUle.'\ 
1.  {Geom.)  Lying  in  the  same  direction,  and 
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in    all    parts    equally   distant ;    as,    "  Parallel 
lines  "  ;  "  Parallel  circles." 

2.  Having  the  same  direction  or  tendency ; 
not  counter  or  contrary  to. 

When  honor  runs  parallel  to  the  laws  of  God  and  our 
country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cherished.  Addison. 

3-  Continuing  a  resemblance  through  many 
particulars;  like;  similar;  equal;  as,  "Ajsar- 
allel  case  "  ;  "  Parallel  passages  or  readings." 

Parallels  of  latitude,  (Mstron.)  small  circles  of  the  ce- 
lestial spliere  parallel  to  tlic  ecliptic.  —  {Ocog.)  small 
circles  of  tlie  terrestrial  sphere  parallel  to  the  equator. 
—Parallel  sailing,  (J^aut.)  sailing  on  a  parallel  o(  lati- 
tude. —  ParaZ/eZ  s'pttere,  (Spherical  projections.)  that 
position  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  circles  of  latitude 
are  parallel  to  The  liorizon.—  Parallel  ruler,  SlTI  instru- 
ment consisting  of  two  equal  rulers  connected  by  two 
cross-bars  movable  about  joints,  so  that,  while  tlie 
distance  between  the  two  rulers  is  increased  or  dimin- 
ished, their  edges  always  remain  parallel.       Brande. 

pAr'AL-LEL,  n.  1.  A  line  which  throughout  its 
whole  extent  is  equally  distant  from  another 
line  ;  a  parallel  line.  Mason. 

Wlio  made  the  spider  pncaWe?^  design 

Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line?  Pope. 

2.  {Namgation.)  One  of  the  circles  of  the 
spheres,  which  have  their  planes  parallel  to 
that  of  the  equator,  and  mark  the  latitude. 

3.  Direction  conformable  to  that  of  another 
line;  state  of  being  equally  distant  throughout 
the  whole  extent. 

Lines  that  from  their  parallel  decline. 

More  they  proceed,  the  more  tliey  still  disjoin.      Garth. 

4.  Conformity  continued  through  many  par- 
ticulars ;  resenrblance  ;  similarity  ;  likeness. 

'Twixt  earthly  females  and  the  moon 

All  parallels  exactly  run.  Swift. 

5.  Act  of  tracing  resemblances  ;  comparison. 

Areader  cannot  be  more  rntionally  entertained  than  by  .  . . 
i\\-n\w\\ii^  n  parallel  between  his  own  private  character  and 
tliat  of  other  persons.,  Addisb». 

6.  Any  thing  resembling  or  equal  to  another  ; 
mate  ;  match  ;  fellow.  Shak. 

None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.  Theobald. 

7.  pi.  {Prmting.)  The  sign  || ,  used  as  a  mark 
of  reference. 

8.  {Mil.)  A  trench  affording  cover  to  besieg- 
ers and  communication  with  their  batteries, 
running  parallel  with  the  outline  of  a  fortress. 

Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 
Parallels  of  altitude,  (Oeos:)  small  circles  of  the 
sphefe  parallel  to  the  horizon. —  Parallels  of  declina- 
tiini,  (jSstron.)  small  circles  of  the  sphere  parallel  to 
the  equator.  —  Parallels  of  latitude,  on  the  terrestrial 
sphere,  small  circles  parallel  to  the  equator ;  on  the 
celestial  sphere,  small  circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic. 

Brande.. 

PAR'AL-L15L,  V.  a.  \i.  PARALLELED  ;  pp.  PAR- 
ALLELING, PARALLELED.] 

1.  To  place  so  as  to  be  parallel. 

The  needle  . 
true  meridian. 

2.  To  keep  level  or  even  ;  to  level ;  to  make 
to  correspond;  to  conform;  to  adjust. 

His  life  is  paralleled 
Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice.       Shak. 

3.  To  correspond,  or  be  equal,  to ;  to  resem- 
ble ;  to  match.     "  He^ara^fc^s  Nessus."   Shak. 

In  the  fire,  the  destruction  was  so  swift,  sudden,  vast,  and 
miserable,  as  nothing  can  parallel  in  story.  Dnjdcn. 

4.  To  show  or  furnish  an  equal ;  to  equal. 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her  whom  we  know  well 

The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel.  Sliak. 

5.  To  compare  as  similar. 

I  paralleled  more  than  once  our  idea  of  substance  with 
the  Indian  philosopher's  he-knew-not-what,  which  supported 
the  tortoise.  Lodce. 

PAR'AL-LEL,  V.  n.  To  be  like  or  equal.  Bacon. 
t  PAR'AL-LEL-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  equalled 

or  paralleled.  '  ^P-  Hall. 

PAR-AL-LEL-5;-Pi'P?D,  n.    [Gr.-t^a^aXXrileniTTshov.'] 

{Ge'om.)  See  Parallelopiped.  Brande, 

PAR'AL-LEL-i§M,  n.     [Fr.  paralP.lisme.'] 

1.'  The  state  of  being  parallel.     "  T\ie  paral- 
lelism of  the  axis  of  the  earth."  Ii.ay. 
2.  Resemblance;  comparison.             Warton. 

fPAR'AL-LEL-LESS,  a.  Not  to  be  paralleled 
or  equalled  ;  matchless,     [r.]  Beaii.  §  Fl. 

PAR'AL-LEL-LY.  ad.  In  the  manner  of  paral- 
lels'; with  parallelism.  Scott. 

PAR-AL-LEL'0-GRAM,  /*.     [Gr.  irapal-    ^ . 

/LrjXo'ypaiifiov  ;' T>ap(x?J.riXog,  parallel,  and     \ ^ 

ypaiifia,  a  writing,   a   drawing,  from 


.  doth  parallel  and  place  itself  upon   the 
J5roH??ie. 


ypd^w,  to  write  ;  It.  parallclogrammo  ;  Sp,  para- 
lelogramo  I  Fr.  parallelogramme.^  {Geo/n.)  A 
right-lined,  quadrilateral  hgure,  whose  opposite 
sides  are  parallel.  Davies. 

jKg=-  "  In  common  language  it  is  sometimes  limited 
to  a  rectangle  longer  than  broad."     Smart. 

Parallelojrram  of  forces,  a  parallelogram  illustrating 
the  principle  that  if  the  lines  which  each  of  two 
forces,  acting  singly,  would  have  caused  a  body  to 
describe  in  a  given  time  make  any  angle  whatever 
with  one  another,  the  line  which  the  body  will  de- 
scribe in  that  time,  when  both  the  forces  act  upon  it 
at  the  same  instant,  is  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelo- 
gram under  the  two  first-mentioned  lines.        Brande. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-GRAM'MIC,  ;  a.     Relating  to 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-GRAM'IHI-CAL,  )  or  resembling  a 

parallelogram.  Crabb. 

PAR-AL-LEL-0-GRAM-MAT'jC,  a.  Relating  to  or 
like  a  parallelogram ;  parallelogramic.    Brande. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-PrPJ^D  [par-ftl-Iel-o-pl'ped,  W.  Ja. 
K.  k.  C.  O.  Wr.  Wb. ;  par-jl-lel-o-pip'ed,  Sm.'\,n. 
[Gr.  7rapQZ^.?//'.of,  parallel,  fn-mf^of,  on  the  ground, 
tiat,  plane  ;  hi,  on,  and  -aihov,  the  ground  ;  It. 
parallelipipedo  ;  Sp.  paralelipipedo  ;  Fr.  paral- 
IHipip^de.']  {Geo?n.)  A  solid  having  six  quadri- 
lateral faces,  of  which  the  opposite  ones  are 
equal  and  parallel;  a  prism  whose  base  is  a 
parallelogram.  Davies. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-PTP'I^-DON  [par-?Mel-o-pip'e-don, 
P.  Ask],  n.     A  parallelopiped.  Grier. 

PA-RAL'0-^i?M  [p^-ral'o-jizm,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  Wr. ;  par'^-lo-jizm,  S.  K.  AsK],  n.  [Gr.  Trapa- 
).oyiaii6i\  mt(iaXoyU^op.ai,  to  reason  falsely;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  paralogismo  ;  Fr.  pai-alogisme . — See  Pa- 
ralogize.] {Logic  &  Rhet.)  A  reasoning  in 
which  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from  premises 
which  do  not  logically  warrant  it ;  —  opposed  to 
syllogism.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  An  argument  unintentionally  fallacious  is 
a  paralogism  ;  one  intentionally  fallacious,  or  known 
by  the  person  who  uses  it  to  be  fallacioas,  a  sophism. 
Sophistry  is  fallacious  reasoning  :  sophism,  a  fallacious 
argument. 

PA-RAL'0-^IZE,  v.  n.  [Gr.  irapaXoylC^oixai ;  irap^, 
beyond,  against,  and  Xdyoi,  a  discourse,  reason.] 
To  reason  falsely.  Walker. 

PA-RAL'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  irapaXoyia,']  False  rea- 
soning ;  paralogism.  Browne. 

PA-RAL'Y-SIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TrapoAuo-if  ;  TzapaP.hio, 
to  loosen,  relax,  or  disable  at  the  side ;  Trapa, 
beside,  and  X{j(d,  to  loosen.]  (Med.)  Abolition 
or  great  diminution  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
sometimes  of  sensation,  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
often  accompanied  with  involuntary  motion  of 
the  part  affected ;  palsy.  Dunglison. 

PAR-A-LYT'JC,  }  f^^    [Gr.  7raprtP.i)7-(K(5s  ;  L.  pcrr- 

PAR-A-LYT'I-CAL,  S  alyticus.']  Relating  to,  in- 
clined to,  or  affected  with  paralysis ;  palsied. 
*'  Paralytic  stroke."  Dm^glison. 

PAR-A-LYT'IC,  n.     One  affected  with  palsy.  Hall. 

PAR-AL-Y-ZA'TION,  n.  Act  of  paralyzing.  Qw.iiew. 

PAR'A-LYZE,  V.  a.  [Pr.  parahjser.']  \i.  para- 
lyzed ;  pp.  PARALYZING,  PARVLYZED.]  To 
strike  or  affect  with  paralysis ;  to  benumb ;  to 
render  torpid  ;  to  palsy  ;  to  deaden. 

pAr-a-MAt' ,  n.  A  Birman  dissenter  from 
Buddhism.  Malcom. 

PAR'A-MENT,  n.  [It.  &  Sp.  paramento.']  Fur- 
niture, ornaments,  and  hangings  for  a  room  of 
state.  Weale. 

PA-rAm'^-TJ^R,  n.  [Fr.  paramHre,  from  Gr. 
■napn,  beside,  and  phpov,  a  measure.] 

1.  {Geom.)  A  constant  quantity  entering  into 
the  equation  of  a  curve  ;  latus-rectum. 

S^  In  the  parabola,  the  parameter  of  any  diameter 
is  a  third  proportional  to  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  of 
any  point  of  the  curve  ;  in  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola, 
It  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  diameter  and  its  con- 
jugate.    Davies. 

2.  {Crystallography.)  The  distance  from  the 
origin  at  which  a  line  or  a  plane  cuts  the  axes. 

Eliot. 

pj3-RA'M0,n  [Sp.]  In  South  America,  a  moun- 
tainous district,  covered  with  stunted  trees,  and 
exposed  to  damp,  cold  winds.  Brande. 

II  PAR'A-MOUNT  [par'g-mbunt,  S.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wr.  iVb.;  par-?-mbfint',  W.P.J.'j^a.     [Fr.  par, 


intensive  prefix  (L.  joer),  and  monter,  to  mount, 
to  ascend.  Minshev.']  Superior;  above  all 
others  ;  of  the  highest  rank  or  order  ;  supreme ; 
preeminent;  chief;  principal; — used  with  ^o. 

Every  man  has  some  prime,  jjaruwouni  object,  which  era- 
ploys  his  head  and  fills  his  h(.'art,  .  .  .  and  is  to  him  above 
and  instead  of  all  otlier  enjoyraenta  whatsoever.  South. 

All  the  land  in  the  kiugiloiii  is  supposed  to  be  holden,  me- 
diately or  immediately,  of  the  king,  who  is  styled  the  lord 
paramount,  or  above  all.  Mackfitone. 

/]eg=  A  term  applied  to  the  supreme  lord  of  a  fee, 
between  whom  and  the  tenant,  or  tenant  paravail^ 
there  was  an  intermediate  or  menne  lord.    B'urrUl. 

II  PAR'A-MOUNT,  7i.  The  highest  in  rank  or 
order ;  the  chief. 

II  PAR'A-MOUNT-LY,  ad.  In  a  paramount  man- 
ner ;  supremely.  Cokiidge. 

PAR'A-MOUR  (par'9-in6r),  n.  [Fr.  par,  by,  from, 
and  a?nour,  love.  —  ^^  Par  amour  (with  love)  I 
loved  her."  Tyrwhiifs  Chaucer.  —  '*  A  gen- 
uine old  expression."  Tyrwhitt.  —  Old  Fr. 
paraimer,  to  love  greatly  ] 

1.  t  Love  ;  gallantry.  Chaucer. 

2.  f  A  mistress.  Shak. 

3.  A  lover;  a  wooer.  Spense7\  —  Formerly 
used  by  Spenser  and  others  in  a  good  sense'; 
now  used  for  a  lover  or  a  wooer  only  in  an  ill 
sense. 

PAR-A-NAPH'THA-LINE,  7i.  [Gr.  irapd,  near,  and 
Eng.  naphthaline.']  {C'hem.)  A  solid  carburet 
of  hydrogen,  obtained  from  coal-tar,  closely  re- 
sembling naphthaline.  SilUman. 

PA-RAN'GON,  n.  [Fr.  —  See  Paragon.]  A  va- 
riety of  black  marble  which  the  ancients  ob- 
tained from  Egypt  and  Greece.  Buchanan. 

PA-RAN'THINE,  n.  {Min.)  A  name  given  to  cer- 
tain compact  varieties  and  crystals  of  scapolite, 
of  white  and  pale  blue  colors.  Dana. 

PAR'A-NUT,  n.    The  Brazil-nut.  Simmonds. 

PAR'A-NYMPH  (nimf),  n.  [Gr.  irapavvynpoi ;  Trapo, 
near,  and  vbix^p-n,  a  bride  ;  Ij.  paranymphus  \  It. 
<§■  Sp.  paraninfo  ;  Fr.  paranyn.phc.'] 

1.  {Ant.)  A  near  friend  or  relative  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  attended  the  bride  to  her  mar- 
riage ;  a  brideman.  Milton. 

2.  An  assistant ;  an  encourager. 

Sin  hath  got  a  paranympJi  and  a  solicitor,  a  warrant  and 
an  advocate.  J3p.  Taylor. 

PAR'A-PEGM  (-pern),  n. ;  pi.  parapegms.  [Gr. 
TTnpaTnjyfxa  ;  TTapaTznywfjn,  to  fix  beside  ;  Trapd,  be- 
side, and  TTrjyvvfii,  to  fix;  L.  parapegTua;  Fr. 
parapegme.]  {Aiit.)  A  brazen  table  fixed  to  a 
pillar,  on  which  laws  and  proclamations  were 
engraved:  —  a  table  containing  an  account  of 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  seasons,  &c.      Phillips. 

PJR-j3~PEO'Mj3,7C.;  yl.   rXR-A-PEG'MA-TA.    [L.] 

A  parapegm.  Crabb. 

PAR' A-PET,  71.  [It.  paropetto  ;  parare,  to  defend, 
and  petto  (L.  pectus),  the  breast;  St^. parapeto  ; 
Fr.  parapet.] 

1.  {Fort.)  An  elevation  of  earth  raised  on  the 
terreplein  of  the  rampart,  for  covering  troops 
and  guns  from  the  enemy's  observation  and 
fire  ;  a  breast-work.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  A  breast-wall  raised  on  tlie  edge  of  a 
bridge,  a  quay,  &c.,  to  prevent  people  from  fall- 


PAR'A-PET-^D,  u.     Having  a  parapet.    Qzi,  Rev. 

PAr'APH,  n.  [lir.  paraphe.  —  A  corruption  of 
piragraphe.  Landais.  —^  Gr.  TrapoTrrw,  to  fasten 
or  join  near  ;  xapd,  near,  and  anrw,  to  fasten,  to 
join.  Brande.]  {Diplomatics  or  Mamtscripts.) 
The  figure  formed  by  the  flourish  of  the  pen  at 
the  end  of  a  signature,  formerly  used  as  a  pro- 
vision against  forgery. 

In  some  countries  (as  in  Spain),  the  paraph  is  still  a  usual 
addition  to  a  signature.  Brande. 

pAr'APH,  V.  a.  To  affix  a  paraph  to  :  —  to  attach 
the  initials  of  names  to. 

The  meaning  of  the  diplomatic  expreaeion  paraphed  ia, 
that  the  initials  of  the  parlies  concerned  are  attached  to  a 
document.  Zand.  Ionics. 

A  kind  of  protocol  of  what  had  occurred  was  drawn  up  at 
St,  Petersburg,  and  signed  or  paraphed  by  Count  Nesselrode 
for  HuBsia,  and  Coimt  Valentme  Esterhazy  for  Austria. 

Correspondent  of  the  Times. 


PAR-A-PHER'NAL,  a.    [Fr.]    Relating  to  or  con- 
sisting in  paraphernalia.  Boumer, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 


A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  jp,  1,  Q,  [J,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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PAR-A-PH^R-NA'LT-A,  n.  pi.  [Law  L.,  from  Gr. 
T!apaipepva\  Trupd,  beside,  beyond,  and  ^fpi'/;,  a 
dowry.] 

1.  {Roman  Law.)  The  goods  which  a  woraan 
brought  to  her  husband  besides  her  dowry. — 
{Eng.  Law.)  the  goods  which  a  woman  is  al- 
lowed to  have  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
besides  her  dower,  consisting  of  her  apparel 
and  ornam,ents,  suitable  to  her  rank.      Burrill. 

2.  Ornaments;  appendages;  trappings.  *'The 
paraphernalia  of  genteel  life."  J.  Foster. 

PAR-A-PH|-M6'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Trapaipiftoaig  ;  rrapa,  be- 
yond, and  (pifxiiti},  to  muzzle.]  {Med.)  Strangu- 
lation of  the  glans  penis.  Dunglison. 

PAR-A-PH6'NI-A,  n.  [Gr.  Tiapa<povia  ;  Trapd^wvof, 
sounding  with,  harmonious ;  irapd,  beside,  and 
0WC//,  a  sound,  voice.] 

1.  {Mils.)  A  nielodic  progression  by  the  only 
consonances  recognized  in  the  Greek  music,  i.  e. 
fifths  and  fourths.  Warner. 

2.  {Med.)  An  atfection  of  the  voice,  Dunglison. 
PAR'A-PHRA§E   (par'j-fraz),   n.     [Gr.   Trap&^paaii  ; 

7rap«,  beside,  and  0pao-(f,  phrase  ;  ^od^w,  to  speak  ; 
L.  paraphrasis  ;  It.  parafrasi  ;  Sp.  parafrasis ; 
Fr.  paraphrase."] 

1.  An  explanation  or  exposition  of  some  text, 
or  portion  of  a  text,  in  which  the  sense  of  the 
original  is  expressed  in  a  more  ample  manner. 

The  paraphrase  of  Eraanma  upon  the"  gospel.        Udal. 

2.  A  loose  or  free  translation  ;  —  opposed  to 
metaphrase. 

In  paraphrase,  or  translation  with  latitude,  the  author's 
words  are  not  eo  strictly  followed  as  his  sense.  £>ryden. 

3.  A  sacred  song  or  hymn  on  a  selected  por- 
tion of  Scripture. 

The  -paraphrases  appended  to  the  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  in  the  Scottish  Bibles.  Ogilvie. 

PAr'A-PHRA^E,  v.  a.      [i.   paraphrased  ;  pp. 

PARAPHRASING,  PARAPHRASED.]      To    explain, 

interpret,  or  translate  with  latitude ;  to  make  a 
paraphrase  on.  Hammond. 

PAR'A-PHRAf  E,  V.  n.     To  make  a  paraphrase. 

t  pAR-A-PHRA'§IAN,  n,  A  paraphrast.  Bp.  Hall. 

PAR'A-PHRAST,  n.  [Gr.  irapaippaar/is  ;  L.  para- 
phrastes  ;  It.  ^^\i. parafraste  ;  Ft. paraphraste.'] 
One  who  makes  a  paraphrase.  Hooker. 

pAr-A-PHRAS'TIC,         }  ^.   Pertaining  to,  or  re- 
PAR-A-PHRAS'T[-CAL,  >  sembling,  a  paraphrase ; 
ample  in  explanation  ;  free  ;  diffuse  ;  not  liter- 
al; not  verbal ;  as,    ^'^  A.  paraphrastic  transla- 
tion." 

pAr-A-PHRAS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  paraphras- 
ticai  manner  ;  by  paraphrase.  Howell. 

PAR-A-PHR^J-NI'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  Trapd,  near,  and 
^3»7f,  (pofvosf  the  diaphragm.]  {Med.)  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  diaphragm;  diaphragmitis  :  —  deliri- 
um accompanying  that  affection.         Arbuthnot. 

PAR-A-PLE'^J-A,  n.  [Gr.  irapanXriyia,  palsy  ;  iraoa- 
nh'iffaia,  to  strilie  near  or  beside.]  {Med.)  Pal- 
sy of  the  lower  half  of  the  body.        Dunglison. 

PAR'A-PLE^J-Y,  re.    Paraplegia.  Smart. 

PAR-AP'O-PLEX-Y,  n.  [Gr.  Trapd,  near,  and  awo- 
irke^ia,  apoplexy.^  {Med.)  A  soporose  or  sleepy 
state  resembling  apoplexy.  Dunglison. 

PAR-A-aui'TO  (par-si-ke'to),  n.  A  paroquet.  Shah. 

PAr'A-SANG,  n.  [Gr.  Trapacrdyyrjg.']  An  ancient 
Persian  measure  of  length,  reckoned  differently 
by  different  authors.  According  to  Herodotus 
it  was  equal  to  30  stadia,  or  about  3|  English 
miles  ;  according  to  some,  60  stadia.  Brande. 
il^  " Para/iang-  is  a  Persian  word,  and  is  derived 
from  the  ancient  farsang-^  which  is  pronounced  in 
motlern  Persian  ferseng.  It  has  been  changed  in 
Arabic  into /orsflftA."     P.  Cyc. 

PAR-A-SCR'J^I-tfM,    n.      [Gr.    T:apa(TKf,viov  \     Trapd, 

beside,  and  aKrjvn,  a  scene.]  {Ant.)  The  part  of 
a  theatre  behind  the  scenes,  used  by  the  actors 
as  a  dressing-room,  and  answering  to  the  mod- 
ern green-room ;  postscenium.  Brande. 

t  PAR-A-SCEU-AS'T(C  (-su-5s'tik),  a.  ,  [Gr.  trapa- 
GKivaariKdg',  Trapafftffua'^w,  to  prepare.  —  See  PAR- 
ASCEVE.]     Preparatory.      Corah's  Doom,  1672. 

•^  pAR-4-SCE'VE,    n.     [L.,   from   Gr.  Ti,fpnaKev/j ; 
7Tap6,  beside,  beyond,  and  vkivi},  equipment.] 
1.  A  preparation.  Donne. 


2.  Among  the  Jews,  the  evening  before  the 
Sabbath;  —  so  called  because  they  then  pre- 
pared the  things  necessary  for  the  following 
day.  Mark  xv.  42  {Rhemish  Trajis). 

PAR-A-Sp-LE'NJg,  n.  [Gr.  Trapd,  beside,  and  a£h)vr}. 
the 'moon.]  {Astron.)  A  luminous  ring  near 
the  moon;  a  mock  moon.  Nichol. 

PAR'A-SITE,  n.  [Gr.  Trapdo-iro?  ;  Trapd,  beside,  and 
o-ircw,  to  feed  ;  uir6q,  wheat,  food  ;  L.  parasitus ; 
It.  parassito ;  Sp.  parasite ;  Fr.  parasite.] 

1.  One  who  frequents  the  tables  of  the  rich 
and  earns  his  welcome  by  flattery  ;  a  sycophant. 

Diogenes,  when  mice  came  about  him  as  he  was  eating, 
said,  1  see  that  even  Diogenes  nourisheth  parasites.    Bacon. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant  which  grows  upon  the  liv- 
ing parts  of  other  plants,  from  the  juices  of 
which  it  derives  its  nutriment.  Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  {Zo'ul.)  An  animal  which  lives  upon  the 
bodies  of  other  animals ;  —  applied  by  Lamarck 
to  a  family  of  antennated  arachnidans  ;  by  Cu- 
vier,  Latreille,  and  Kirby  to  an  order  of  apter- 
ous insects  ;  and  by  Straus  to  an  order  of  crus- 
taceans. Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Flatterer. 

PAR-A-SiT'IC         }  a.     1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
pAR-A-SIT'I-CAL,  )  a  parasite  ;  partaking  of  the 

character  or  habits  of  a  parasite;  flattering; 

wheedling ;  fawning.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  {Bot.)  Growing  on,  and  deriving  nutriment 
from,  other  plants.  Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  '{Zool.)  Growing  or  living  on  the  bodies  of 
other  animals.  Wright. 

PAR-A-SlT'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  parasitical  manner. 

PAR-A-SIT'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
parasitical.  Scott. 

PAR'A-SIT-iSM,  n.  [Ft.  23arasitisme.']  The  char- 
acter or  behavior  of  a  parasite  ;  flattery.  Milton. 

PAR'A-SOL,  or  PAR'A-SOL  [par'^-sol,  W.  Ja.  C. 
Wr. ;  par'flL-sol,  S.  J.  E.  F. ;  par-Fi-sol',  jSm.],n.  [It. 
parasole ;  parare,  to  ward  off,  and  sole  (L.  sol), 
the  sun  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  parasol.]  A  small  umbrella, 
used  by  ladies  to  screen  their  faces  from  the  sun. 

pAR-A-SO-LETTE',  n.    A  small  parasol.      Lyon. 

PAR-A-SY-NAX'JS,    n.        [Gr.    Trapaavva^tg  ;     Trapd, 

against,  and  cbva^is,  an  assembly.]   {Civil  Law.) 
An  unlawful  meeting  ;  a  conventicle.      Bailey. 

PAr-A-tAX'IS,  n.  [Gr.  jrapdra^is,  a  placing  be- 
side others;  Trapardo-aw,  to  place  beside.]  {Gram.) 
The  mere  ranging  of  propositions,  one  after 
another,  without  marking  their  connection  or 
dependence ;  —  opposed  to  syntax.  Brande. 

pAR-A-THER'MIC,  a.  [Gr.  Tropd,  beside,  and  Bipiiri, 
heat.]  Noting  certain  rays  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum, which  abound  in  the  red  and  the  orange 
bands.  J.  Herschel. 

PA-RATH '?-S[S,  n.  [Gr.  napaBfiTis,  a  putting  be- 
side;  TTapaTiOtjfit,  to  put  beside;  Trapd,  beside, 
and  Tidtifii,  to  put  or  place.] 

1.  {Gram.)  A  figure  wherein  two  or  more  nouns 
are  put  in  the  same  case ;  apposition.      Bailej/. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  parenthetical  notice,  generally 
of  something  to  be  expanded,     [r.]  Crahb. 

3.  {PHnting.)  The  matter  contained  between 
two  brackets,  marked  thus,  [    ].     [r.]      Crabb. 

4.  ( Greek  Chi(rch.)  A  prayer  which  the  bishop 
rehearses  over  the  catechumens,  stretching  his 
hands  over  them  to  give  them  benediction, 
which  they  receive  bowing  their  heads  under 
his  hands.  Wnght. 

pjR-.^-TgJV-J\rERRE'  (-nir'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
■irapd,  near,  against,  and  Fr.  tonnerre  (L.  toni- 
trus),  thunder.]     A  lightning-rod.  Sureniie. 

PAR-A-VAIL',  a.  [Old  Fr.  paraval,  below,  at  the 
bottom  ;  par  (L.  per),  an  intensive  prefix,  and 
avaler,  to  let  down.  Johnson^  Richardson,  Bur- 
rill. —  Old  Fr.  par,  by,  and  availe,  avail,  profit. 
Coke.]  Below;  at  the  bottom;  lowest; — the 
correlative  of  paramount. 

Let  him  [the  pope]  no  longer  count  hitnaelf  lord  para- 
mount over  the  princes  of  the  world;  no  longer  hold  kinge 
as  his  serva.nt8  paravail.  Ilooker. 

Tenant  paravail,  (Feudal  Law.)  tlie  lowest  tenant  of 
land,  holdinft  of  a  mesne  lord  who  himself  held  of  a 
lord  paramount.  Burrill. 

The  king,  therefore,  was  styled  lo^-d  paramount:  A  wns 
both  tenant  and  lord,  or  was  a  mesne  lord;  and  B  wns  called 
tevant  paravail,  or  the  lowest  tenant  being  he  who  was  sup- 
posed to  make  avail,  or  profit,  of  the  land.  Jilackstone. 


f  PAR'A- VAUNT,  ad.  [Old  Fr.]  Before,  either 
in  place  or  in  time.  Spenser. 

PAR'BOIL,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  parboullir.  —  '*  From  L. 
pars  [a  part]    and  bullio,  to  boil."     Sullivan.] 

[i.  PARBOILED;  pp.  PARBOILING,  PARBOILED.] 

To  boil  partially  ;  to  heat  in  water  to  a  certain 
degree,  without  boiling.  Bacon. 

t  PAR'BREAK,  v.  a.  [See  Break.]  To  break  or 
throw  forth;  to  eject;  to  utter. 

"When  he  hath  parbreaked  his  grieved  mind.         Bp.  HaU. 

t  PAR'BREAK  (par'brak),  v.  ii.  To  vomit.  SIcelton. 

t  PAR'BREAK  (pir'brak),  n.     Vomit.         Spenser. 

PAR'BUC-KLE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  contrivance  for 
hoisting  or  lowering  a  cask,  &c.,  without  tackle, 
as  on  an  inclined  plane.  Falconer. 

PAR'BtJC-KLE,  V.  a.  {Yaut.)  To  hoist  or  lower 
by  means  of  a  parbuckle.  Dana. 

PAR'CJPL  [par'sel,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. 
B.  —  Sometimes  pronounced  pir'sl],  n.  [Fr. 
parcelle,  a  contraction  of  L.  purticula,  dim.  of 
pa7's,  partis,  a  part.] 

1.  A  part  or  portion  taken  separately.    **  Two 
parcels  of  the  white  of  an  egg."         Ai-buthnot. 


That  I  would  all  my  pilcrimage  dilate, 
"Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 


Shak. 


2.  A  number  or  quantity  taken  separately. 

This  useful  jtarcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing.  Shak. 

3.  A  small  bundle  or  package.  Johnson. 

4.  A  good  deal.     [Local.]  Wnght. 

5.  {Law.)  A  part;  a  piece.  "All  that  cer- 
tain lot,  piece,  ot  parcel  of  land."  Burj-iU. 

S^  Parcel,  formerly  much  used  in  composition, 
usually  implied  being  partly  one  thing,  partly  another ; 
as,  porceZ-poet,  parce?- priest. 

PAR'CJEL,  V.  a.  \i.  PARCELLED  ',  pp.  PARCELLING, 
PARCELLED.] 

1.  To  divide  into  portions  ;  to  apportion. 

Those  ghostly  kings  would  parcel  out  my  power.  Dn/deu. 

2.  To  make  up  into  a  mass,     [r.]  Shak. 
To  parcel  a  rope  or  a  seam,  (JVaut.)  to  bind  over  it 

canvas  daubed  with  tar.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  PAR'CgL-BAWD,  n.    A  half-bawd.  Shak. 

PAR'CEL-BOOK  (-buk),  ji.  {Com.)  A  register  of 
the  despatch  of  parcels.  Simmonds. 

PAR'C^L-GILT,  a.     Partly  gilt.  Skak, 

PAR'C^L-LING,  n.  {Naut.)  Narrow  strips  of 
tarred  canvas,  used  to  cover  ropes  by  being 
wound  around  them,  and  also  to  raise  a  mouse 
on  the  stays,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

PAR'C^-NA-RY  [p'ir'se-n9-re,  K.  Sm.  ;  pir'sn-^i-re, 
Ja.],  n.  ][See  Parcener.]  {Law.)  The  state 
or  condition  of  holding  title  to  lands  jointly  by 
parceners,  before  the  common  inheritance  has 
been  divided ;  coparcenary  ;  —  written  also  par- 
cenery.  Bouvier. 

PAR'CP-N^R,  n.  [Old  Fr.  par sonnier. —Scot. 
^arse??ere,  a  partner.]  {Law.)  A  co-heir;  a  co- 
parcener. Blackstone. 
j^=  "Parceners  are  so  called,  according  to  Little- 
ton, because  they  may  be  constrained  to  make  parti- 
tion. Cowell  makes  the  word  to  he  quasi  parcellers." 
Burrill. 

PARCH,  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Gr. 
TTtpiKaiw,  to  burn  round  about.  Junius.  —  Per- 
haps L.  percoquo,  to  burn,  to  heat.  Skinner.  — 
It  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  contraction 
of  perische,  the  old  English  way  of  writing  our 
perish,  restricted  in  its  application  to  the  effects 
of  heat.  Richardson.  —  Wickliffe  writes  the 
word  perish,  persh.]  \i.  parched  ;  pp.  parch- 
ing, PARCHED.]  To  burn  partially;  to  scorch; 
to  dry  up  or  shrivel ;  to  roast ;  as,  "  To  parch 
corn." 

Torrid  beat 
And  vapor  as  the  Libyan  air  adust 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime.  Milton. 

PARCH,  V.  n.     To  be  scorched.  Shak. 

PARCHED  (parch'ed  or  pircht),  p.  u.  Burned 
partially  ;  scorched ;  dried  up. 

PARCH'^D-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  parched.  More. 

PARCH'JNG-LY,  ad.     Scorchingly.  Wright. 

PARCH'Mf.NT,  n.  [L.  psrgamena,  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  Isidore,  Vurro,  and  others,  because 
invented  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus  ;  It. 
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PARCITY 

pei'gamena\  S-p.perga7nitta;  Vort.  par gimmina; 

Old  '^v.  parcamin\  Fr.  parc/temiij.]     The    skin 

^      of  an  animal,  —  especially  of  a  sheep  or  a  goat, 

—  prepared  for  writing;  on.  P.  Ci/c. 

lu  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  tlie  use  of  papyrus 
was  almost  entirely  superseaed  hy  parciiment.  Jirande. 

fPAR'Ct-TY,  n.  [L.  par citas  ;  parous,  sparing; 
Old  Fr.  p-ircit<}.'\     Sparingness.  Cotgrave, 

PARD,  n.  [Gr.  i^aoho^ ;  \i,  pardus  ;  It.  <§■  Sp.  par- 
do,  —  A.  S.  joa?"f^.]  The  leopard  or  the  panther  :  — 
in  poetry,  any  spotted  beast.       Shak.     Dryden. 

fPAR'DALE,  ?i.  \GY.Ti&Qha7uq\  h.pardalis.']  Apard. 
"  Pardale  swift  and  the  tiger  cruel."      Spenser. 

pAr  'do,  n.   1.  A  Chinese  vessel  resembling,  but 

not  so  large  as,  a  junk.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  silver  coin  at  Goa,  in  the  East  Indies, 

■worth  about  2s.  6d.  sterling  ({($0.60).   Simmonds. 

PAR'DON  (par'dn),  v.  a.  [how  \j.  perdono  \  per, 
used  intensively,  and  dono,  to  give ;  It.  per- 
donare;  ^p,p8rdonar;Vr.  pardonner^  [i.  par- 
doned ;  pp.  PAUDOXING,  PARDONED.] 

1.  To  remit  thoroughly,  as  a  fault,  offence, 
or  crime,  or  a  penalty.  Jer.  xxxiii.  8. 

I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it.  Shak. 

2.  To  release  from  a  fault  or  crime,  or  from 
its  penalty;  to  forgive;  to  excuse;  to  acquit; 
to  absolve  ;  to  discharge ;  to  release ;  to  clear. 

riezekiah  prayed  for  them,  saying.  The  good  Lord  pardon 
every  one.  2  Ckron.  xxx.  18. 

Pardon  me,  a  plirase  of  civil  denial  or  slight  apology. 

Sir,  pardon  me,  it  is  a  letter  for  my  brother.  S/ia/c. 

Syn.  —  See  Forgive,  Excuse. 

PAR'DON  (par'dn),  n.  [It.  perdo?io  ;  Sp.perdon; 
Fr.  pardon.] 

1.  Remission  of  a  fault  or  crime,  or  of  a  pen- 
alty ;  forgiveness;  absolution;  acquittal. 

What  better  can  we  do  than  .  .  .  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent,  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears 
"Watering  the  ground?  Milton. 

2.  An  official  warrant  of  penalty  remitted. 

"Will  you  needs  be  hanged  with  your  pardons  about  your 

necks'''  j.'uik. 

Syn. —  Pardon  and  forgiveness  are  both  used  in  a 
religious  ssnae  ;  but  n\  ordinary  hfe,  pardon  is  applied 
tn  more  trifling  matters  \\\?in  forgiveness.  We  heg  a 
person's  -pardon  for  a  slight  or  an  unintentional  offence, 
and  ask  his  forgiveness  for  a  more  serious  injnry. 
Pardon  for  a  crime  ;  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  remission  of 
punishment;  absolution  from  sin  or  guilt.  —  See 
Grace. 

PAR'DON-A-ELE  (piir'du-^-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
pardoned  ;  excusable  ;  venial.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  Venial. 

PAR'DON-A-BLE-NEWS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
pardonable  ;  venialness.  Bp.  Hall. 

PAR'DON-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  so  as  to  be 
pardoned;  venially  ;  excusably.  Drgdeti. 

PAR'DON-JglR  (pdir'dn-er),  7i.    1.  One  who  pardons. 
2.  One  who  was  formerly  licensed  to  sell  in- 
dulgences granted  by  the  pope.  Cowell. 

PAre,  v.  a.     [Fr.  parer.]     [i.  pared  ;   pp.  par- 

IXG,  PARED.] 

1.  To  cut  off  the  superficial  substance,  or  the 
extremities,  of ;  to  scrape  olf;  to  shorten;  to 
clip. 

She  shall  shave  her  head  andpare  her  nails.  Deuf.  xxi.  12. 
He  pares  his  apple  that  will  cleanly  feed.  /lerbert. 

2.  To  diminish  or  lessen  by  little  and  little. 

The  king  began  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of  clergy.  Bacon. 
Syn. —  To  pa7-e  is  to  remove  the  outside  or  surface 
by  a  knife  or  other  instrument ;  to  peet  is  to  pull  off 
tlie  rind  or  bark.  Pare  an  apple  ;  peel  an  orange  ; 
peel  the  bark  from  a  tree. 

PA-REG'M^-NUN,  n.  [Gr.  irapdyo),  napigypevov,  to 
derive  from.]  {Rhet.)  The  use  of  several  words 
of  the  same  origin  in  the  same  sentence. 

PAR-$-g6r'IC,  n.  (Med.)  Amedicine  that  soothes 
or  assuages;  an  anodyne;  —  especially  an  ar- 
omatized dilute  tincture  of  opium.     Dunglison. 

PAR-§3-G6R'IC,  a.  [Gr.  -KaprjyrjpiKdg  ;  Traprjyopioj,  to 
exhort,  to  soothe  ;  irapd,  beside,  and  ayopetju),  to 
speak;  L.  paregorieics  \  It.  fy  Sp.  piregorico; 
Fi.paregoi'ique.]  (Med.)  Soothing;  assuaging. 
Paregoric  elixir^  a  camphorated  tincture  of  opium 
flavored  with  oil  of  anise-seed.  Brande. 

PA-REL'CON,  n.  [Gr.  TrapiP.KW,  to  draw  to  the 
side  ;  jrapd,  beside,  and  cXku),  to  draw.]    (G-ram.) 
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The  addition  of  an  unnecessary  syllable  or  parti- 
cle to  pronouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs.     Andrews. 

PA-REL  'LA,  or  P4~RELLE',  n.  [Fr.]  (Bot.)  A 
name  applied  to  several  species  of  crustaceous 
lichens  which  yield  litmus ;  —  applied  especially 
to  Lecanora  parellci.  Eng,  Cyc. 

PJ3-REM  'BO-LE,  n.  [Gr.  irapep^o?.^,  an  insertion 
beside ;  irap6,  beside,  and  ip^oh),  insertion.] 
(Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  paragraph  immedi- 
ately relating  to  the  subject  is  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  with  which  it  does  not 
grammatically  cohere  ;  —  called  also  parempto- 
sis.  Brande.  ^  Mau7ider. 

PAR-EMP-TO'SJS,  n.  [Gr.  irapifxTiTtoais,  a  coming 
in  besides.]     Parembole.  Wright. 

PA-REN'€HY-MA  [p?-ren'ke-msi,  W.  K.  Sm.  Wh. 
Jphnson',  pa.r-en-ki'mFi,  Ja.  Ash,  Crabb,  Brande, 
Wr.],  n.  [Gr.  napiy^vpa  ;  irapey^iu},  to  pour  in 
besides  ;  irapa,  beside,  and  fyx^^i  to  pour  in.] 

1.  (^nat.)  The  substance  of  glandular  and  oth- 
er organs,  consisting  of  agglomerated  globules 
united  by  areolar  tissue,  as  of  the  liver  or  the  kid- 
neys ; —  so  called  because  it  was  formerly  be- 
lieved that  this  tissue  consisted  of  effused  blood 
or  other  fluid.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  Soft  cellular  tissue,  like  the  green 
pulp  of  leaves.  Gray. 

PAR-^N-^HVM'A-TOUS,  )  „.   Relating  to  paren- 
PA-REN'jCHY-MOCb,         )  chyma;    spongy;   po- 
rous ;  pithy.  '  (h'ew. 

PA-REN'jF.-SrS  [pri-ren'e-sTs,  W.  K.  C.  O.  Wr.;  p?- 
re'ne-sis,  N.  Sm.],  ?i.  [{jr.  Trnpaivzciq',  -napaivid), 
to  advise.]     Persuasion ;  exhortation,     [r.] 

jQ^'  "  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  Dic- 
tionary, places  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable 
of  this  word,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Nares  on  the 
antepenultimate  ;  and  the  latter  make  the  e  long.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  several  words  of  a  similar  termination 
for  his  accentuation  ;  but  analogy  is  clearer  for  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Nares  >vith  respect  to  accent,  and 
directly  against  them  with  respect  to  quantity  ;  for  it 
is  not  the  long  quantity  of  the  original  that  can  resist 
the  shortening  power  of  the  English  antepenultimate 
accent  in  this  word,  any  more  than  in  diuresis,  ephem- 
eris,  &.C.,  which  see."     Walker. 

PAR-5;-NET'IC,  )  a.      [Gr.  Trapairm^^c  — See 

pAr-^I-NET'I-CAL,  )  Parenesis.]        Containing 

exhortations  ;  hortatory  ;  encouraging.  Potter. 

PAR'^NT  (pir'ent,  11),  n.  [L.  parens,  parentis; 
pario,  parens,  to  bring  forth,  or  to  beget ;  It. 
parente  ;  Sp.  pariente  ;  Fr.  parent.] 

1.  He  that  begets  or  she  that  bears  young ; 
a  father  or  a  mother. 

The  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  children  is  a  principle  of  natural  law.  Blackslone. 

Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things;  for  this  is  well- 
pleasing  unto  the  Lord.  Col.  iii.  20. 

2.  That  which  produces  ;  cause  ;  source. 

PAR'gNT-Ag^E,  or  PAR'^NT-A^E  [pSr'ent-aj,  S. 
W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  ;  pa'rent-aj,  Jd.  C.  ;  pa'rent-gj,  K. 
Sm.\Vr.'],n.  [Fr.  ;jo«ren^,  a  parent.]  Extraction; 
birth ;  descent ;  condition  with  respect  to  the 
rank  of  parents.     "Ot  noble  parentage.^*  Shak. 

Though  man  esteem  thee  low  oi parentage,         Milton. 

PA-RENT'AL,  a.  [L.  par  entails  \  parens,  paren- 
tis, a  parent ;  Sp.  parental.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  parents.  ^^ Parental 
control."  a.  Richa7^dson. 

2.  Becoming  parents  ;  aiTectionate  ;  kind  ; 
tender  ;  cherishing.    "  Parental  care."  Derham. 

PA-RENT'AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  parental  manner; 
affectionately  ;  kindly ;  tenderly.  Wright. 

fPAR-BIN-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  pare^itatio.]  Funeral 
rites  ;  obsequies.  May.     Potter, 

PA-REN'TH^-SIS,  n.  _;  pi.  pa-r£n'th?-se?.  [Gr. 
irapivBeaig ;  Tap6,  beside,  and  ivriOnfii,  to  place  in.] 

1.  (Rhet.)  An  incidental  or  explanatory  re- 
mark or  expression  inserted  in  a  sentence  with 
which  it  has  no  connection  in  sense  or  in  con- 
struction, as  in  the  following  lines. 

Know,  then,  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know). 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.  Pope. 

2.  Curved  lines,  thus  (  ),  including  the  words 
inserted.  Wilson. 

PAR-EN-THET'IC         ;  „.     1.  Pertaining  to,  or 
PAR-?N-THET't-CAL,  )  expressed  in,  a  paren- 
thesis.    "  A  parenthetical  o\>sei\a.tioTi.."    Hales. 
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In  ancient  authors,  a  parenthetical  form  of  writing  is  even 
more  common  ttian  among  moderns.  Jirande. 


2,  Using  parentheses. 


Tyers. 


PAR-pN-THET'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In,  or  by,  a  paren- 
thesis. '  ~ 


PA-REN'TI-ClnE,  n.  [L.  parenticida;  parens, 
parentis,  a  parent,  and  ccedo,  to  kill.]  The 
murderer,  or  the  murder,  of  a  parent;  a  par- 
ricide. Scott. 

PAR'^NT-LESS,  u..     Deprived  of  parents.  Smart. 

pAr'^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pares.  Tusser. 

tPAR'^R-^y,  n.  [Gr.  rfpfpyor  ;  Trnpd,  beside,  and 
cpyov,  a  work  ;  L.  parergon.}  Something  unim- 
portant ;  a  needless  work  ;  a  superfluity.  Browne. 

pA'RE^,  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  par,  equal.]  (OW 
Enff.  Law.)  Peers;  equals.  Wiiskaio. 

PA-REX' US,  n.  (Geol.)  A  genus  of  placoid  fossil 
fishes.  Agassiz. 

PAR'GAS-ITE,  n.  [From  Parqas,  in  Finland. 
Brande.']  {i/in.)  A  crystallized  variety  of  horn- 
blende, of  a  high  lustre  and  rather  a  dark  shade 
of  green.  Dana. 

PAR'ppT,  n.  [Etymology  uncertain.  —  Jj.  paries, 
parietis,  a  wall.  Skinner. — Sp.  parche,  a  plas- 
ter. —  "  The  word  at  first  was  written  pariet." 
Todd.] 

1.  Plaster  for  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  rooms, 
or  for  chimney  flues.  Spenser.     Brande. 

2.  Paint  for  the  face.  Drayton. 

3.  Plaster-stone  ;  gypsum.  Francis. 
tPAR'^iET,  V.  a.  &  n.     To  cover  with  plaster  ;  — 

to  paint  the  face.  Bp.  Hall.     B.  Jonson. 

t  PAR'9eT-5R,  n.     A  plasterer.  Barret. 

PAR'^lgT-iNG,  n.  (Arch.)  A  kind  of  finished 
plaster-work  for  external  and  internal  walls, 
with  raised  or  indented  patterns.  Britton. 

tPAR'pe-TO-RY,  n.     A  plastered  object.  Milton. 

PAR'^fJ-OT,  n.    [Geog.)  A  native  of  Parga,  in  Al- 
bania. Ed.  Rev. 
PAE-HEL'IC,  li.   Relating  to  parhelia.  Sutherla)id. 

PAR-HE'LI-ON,  or  PAR-HEL'ION  [p?f-li5'le-un, 
W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  iijr-lie'lyuii,  S.  E.  K. 
Wb.],  n. ;  pi.  par-he'li  a  ;  Eng.,  rarely,  par- 
HELIONS.  [Gr.  Tta^rihog;  ir«pd,  near,  and  JJ/'os, 
the  sun.]  A  meteor,  appearing  as  a  very  bright 
light  near  the  sun  ;  a  mock  sun.  Brande: 

PAR-HE'LI-UM,  ».     A  parhelion,    [r.]     Francis. 

PJi  'RI-JlH,  n.  [A  corruption  of  the  Tamul  name 
Parriar,  in  the  Deccan.     P.  Cyc] 

1.  One  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  inhabitants 
in  some  parts  of  Hindostan,  who  are  not,  proper- 
ly speaking,  included  in  any  caste;  —  written 
also  pariar  and  paria.  —  See  Caste.       P.  Cyc. 

.eS"  The  Pariahs  form  probalily  nine  tenths  of  the 
whole  populiition,  exclusive  of  the  Mussulmans. 
Brande. 

2.  One  rejected  ;  an  outcast.  Wright. 

3.  (Zovl.)  A  species  of  dog  found  in  India. 

PA-Rl'AL  [psi-rl'iil,  Sm.  Wb.  Todd,  Wr. ;  pa're-iJ, 
Ja.],  n.  ^  A  term  applied  to  three  cards  of  a  sort 
in  certain  games  ;  —  a  corruption  of  pair-royal ; 
—  also  written  prial.  Johnson.     Wright. 

PA'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  island  of  Pares. 
Parian  marble,  a  fine  white  marble  abundant  in 
Paros,  much  used  by  tlie  ancient  sculptors.  —  Parian 
chronicle,  a  slab  of  marble  found  in  Paros,  and  im- 
ported, with  the  other  Arundelian  marbles,  into  Eng- 
land, in  1627,  which,  in  its  perfect  state,  contained  a 
chronological  account  of  the  principal  events  in  Greek 
history,  from  Cecropg,  B.  C.  1582,  to  the  archonship 
of  Diognetiis,  B.  C.  264.  The  record  of  the  last  ninety 
years  is  now  nearly  obliterated.         P.  Cyc.    Brands. 

PA'RI-AN,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  clay  used  for  mak- 
ing statuettes.  Fairholt.  ' 

PA-RI'e-TAL  [p»-rl'e-tiil,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  piir-?-s'tiil,  Ash],  a.  [L.  parietalis ; 
paries,  parietis,  a  wall ;  It.  parietale  ;  Sp.  pari- 
etal; Yi.  parietal.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  wall. 

2.  (Anat.)  Noting  two  arched  and  irregularly 
square  bones,  occupying  the  lateral  and  upper 
parts  of  the  skull,  and  united  by  the  sagittal 
suture.  Dunglison. 

3.  [Bot.)  Belonging  to,  or  borne  on,  the  walls 
of  the  ovary  or  pericarp.  Gray, 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U.  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  5,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    Htm,  HER; 
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PA-Ri'5-TA-RY,  n.     [L.  parietaria ;  paries^  pari- 
'etiSj  a  wall ;  I^r.  panetaii'e.']    {Bot.)  A  small,  Eu- 
~     ropean  shrub,  which  grows  on  old  walls,  &c.,  for- 
merly used  in  medicine  ;  "wall-pellitory ;  Parie- 
taria officinalis.  Cluciwer. 

PA-R['5-TE§,  n.  pi.  [L.  paries,  paHetiSy  a  wall.] 
'{Anat.)  Parts  which  enclose  or  bound  the  dif- 
ferent cavities  of  the  body.  "The  parietes  of 
the  cranium,  chest,  &c." 


t  PA-Rt'5-TINE,  n.  [L.  parietin£B,  old  fallen-down 
walls.]     A  piece  or  fragment  of  a  wall.  Burton. 

PjR  im'pAR,  n.  [L.,  even  odd.]  Among  the 
Romans,  the  game  of  eye^i  or  odd.  Brande. 

PJi-Rl' J^M,  n.  pi,  [L.  pa~ 
riw,  a  titmouse.]  (Or- 
nitk.')  A  sab-family  of 
dentirostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and  fam- 
ily Luscinides ;  titmice. 
Gray. 

Parus  palustris. 

PAR'ING,  n.     A  cutting; 
that  which  is  pared  off ;  the  rind.  Shak, 

PAR'ING-IR-ON,  n.  {Farriery.)  An  iron  for 
paring  a  horse's  hoof.  Halliwell. 

pA'RI  pAs'SU.  [L.]  With  equal  step  or  pace; 
by  similar  gradation.  Macdo?i7iel. 

pJr'IS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  distinguished 
by  the  regularity  of  all  the  parts,  and  consisting 
of  one  species  [Paris  quadrifolia) ;  true-love  ; 
one-berry  ;  —  formerly  considered  a  powerful 
philter.  Loudon.     Dunglison. 

PAR'ISn,  n.  [Gr.  nnpof/cia  ;  n6poiKOi,  dwelling  be- 
side or  near  ;  L.  pircecia^  parochia  ;  It.  parroc- 
chia  ;  Sp.  parroquia  ;  Fr.  paroisse.] 

1.  An  ecclesiastical  division  of  a  town  or  a  dis- 
trict, subject  to  the  ministry  of  one  pastor  ;  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  secular  priest. 

The  size  of  Ei)gliEli  parishes  varies  much  in  different  dis- 
tricts. In  the  northern  countieB  they  are  extremely  large, 
forty  square  milcB  being  no  unusual  area  for  a  ^jaris/i.  P.  C'yc. 

2.  The  persons  composing  the  charge  of  a 
particular  priest,  clergyman,  or  Christian  min- 
ister.    [Local,  U.  S.]  Upham. 

i^=  "  III  American  law,  -parishes  are  recognized, 
and  in  some  of  the  states  lliey  constitute  civil  divis- 
ions, corresponding  to  counties.'''*    Biirrill. 

PAR'ISII,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  parish  ;  paro- 
chial.   "  A  paHsh  priest."  Dryden. 

Tlie  pariah  allowance  to  poor  people  is  very  eeldom  a  com- 
fortable maintenance.  Law. 

pAR'JSIT-CLERK(-klarkor-klerk.  — See  Clerk), 
n.  One  of  the  lowest  officers  in  the  English 
Church,  who  leads  the  responses.  Gay. 

J8^  "  In  former  times,  parish-clerks  were  frequently 
in  orders,  and  even  at  present  tins  is  sometimes  the 
case.  TJiey  are  generally  appointed  by  the  incumbent, 
but  by  custom  may  be  ciiosen  by  the  inhabitants." 
Brande. 

PA-RIsh'ION-AL  (p?-rTsh'un-?il),  a.  Belonging  to 
"a  parish  ;  parochial,     [ii.]  Bp.  Hall. 

PA-RISH'IOjV-ER  (p?-rish'un-er),  n.  One  who  be- 
longs to  a  parish.  Spenser.     Addison. 

PA-Rt"§I- AN  (-rizh'e-^n),  n.  [Fr.  parisien,  of  Par- 
is.]   (Geb^r.)  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Paris. 

PAR-I-SOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  nipitros  (irapo,  near,  and 
laoi,  equal),  almost  equal,  and  X6yog,  a  dis- 
course.] The  use  of  equivocal  words.  Campbell. 

PAR-I-SYL-LAB'IC,  )  ^    [L.^.ir,  paWs,  equal, 

PAR-I-SYL-LAB'I-CAL,  )  and  syllaba,  a  syllable.] 

Having  an  equal  number  of  syllables.         Scott. 

PAR'I-TOR,  n.  [L.  — See  Apparitor.]  A  bea- 
dle ;  a  summoner  ;  an  apparitor.  Dryden. 

pAr'!-TV,  n.  \}j.paritas\  par,  parts,  equal;  It. 
parita\  Sp.  paridad;  Fr.  parity.]  Equality; 
likeness.    "  An  exact  j^aWi;/  of  reason."  South. 

That  man  that  is  of  a  perfect  parity  with  Socrates.    I{ale. 

,62p-  The  phrase  parity  of  reasoning-  is  commonly 

employed  to  denote  analogical  reasoning.  Mbp'Wkately. 

PARK,  7i.  [A.  S.  peo7'roc,  pai'ruc ;  Dut.pei'k;  Ger., 
Dan.,  ^  S\v.  park ;  Icel.  pairak.  — W.  paii'c ; 
Scot,  pari'ok.  —  Low  L.  parous;  Jt.parco;  Sp. 
8^  'Port,  par  que  ;  Yr.  pare.  —  Junius  refers  to 
trr.  nipt^,  round  about ;  Skinner,  to  Gr.  'ipKOi, 
an  enclosure;  and  Wachter  and  Serenius,  to 
Su.  Goth,  berga,  Ger.  bergen,  to  protect.] 


1.  An  enclosure  of  pasture  and  woodland 
connected  with  a  country  residence,  and  used 
for  purposes  of  recreation,  but  chiefly  for  the 
support  of  a  herd  of  deer,  though  sometimes  of 
cattle  or  of  sheep.  Brande. 

2.  A  piece  of  ground  enclosed  for  public  rec- 
reation or  amusement ;  as,  **  Hyde  Park,  Re- 
gent's Park,  Victoria  Park,  in  London." 

Park  of  artillery,  or  artillery  paric,  the  place  in  an 
encampment  assigned  to  the  artillery,  usually  in  the 
rear  of  the  lines  :  — the  whole  collection  of  ordnance 
belonging  to  an  army  in  the  field,  with  its  carriages, 
ammunition,  wagons,  and  stores.  —  Engineer  park, 
the  whole  collection  of  tools,  &c.,  belonging  to  tlie 
engineer  department  of  the  army :  —  also,  tlie  place  as- 
signed to  them  in  an  encampment.  —  Park  of  provis- 
ions, the  place  occupied  by  the  sutlers  attached  to  an 
army.  Mil.  Ency.     Olos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

Syn.  — See  Forest. 

PARK,  V.  a.    To  enclose,  as  in  a  park.  Shak. 

PARK'jpR,  71.     The  keeper  of  a  park.  Skelton. 

PARK'ISH,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  park  ; 
somewhat  like  a  park.  Southey. 

PARK'-KE£P-5R,  ?i.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a 
park.  Johnson. 

PARK'LEAVE^  (park'levz),".;^^.  A  popular  name 
for  plants  of  the  genus  Hypericin.  Ainsworth. 

PAR'LANCE,  n.  [Nor.  Fr.  ;  Fr.  parler,  parlant, 
to  speak.]     Conversation;  talk;  discourse. 

To  drown  his  voice  that  doth  foT  parlance  come.   Heywood. 

t PARLE  (pari),  V.  n.  [Fr. parler.]  To  converse; 
to  talk  ;  —  to  hold  a  conference ;  to  treat  orally. 

Their  purpose  is  toparle,  to  court,  and  dance.  Shak. 

t  PARLE,  n.     Conversation;  a  parley.  Shak. 

PAR'L^Y  (pilr'le),  V.  n.  [ho\w  1j.  paraboh ,  para- 
&oto?-e,  to  speak. ;  It.  parlare;  iix>.  parlar  ;  Old 
Fr.  paroler  ;  Fr,  parler.  —  See  Parabola.]    \i. 

PARLEYED  ;  pp.   PARLEYING,  PARLEYED.]   To 

converse  ;  to  discourse  ;  to  talk ;  —  especially, 
to  hold  a  conference  with  an  enemy;  to  treat 
by  words  ;  —  followed  by  loith. 

PAR'L^V,  n.  Conversation;  discourse;  talk; 
particularly  a  conference  between  enemies  ;  oral 
treaty. 

Seek  rather  by  parley  to  recover  them  than  by  the  sword. 

Sidney. 

To  beat  or  sound  a  parley,  {Mil.)  to  beat  a  drum,  or 
sound  a  trumpet,  as  a  signal  for  holding  a  conference 
with  the  enemy.  Shak. 

PAR'LIA-MENT  (par'le-ment),  7i.  [Low  Ij.  parla- 
menium  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  parlavicnto ;  Fr.  parlement ; 
parler,  to  speak.  —  See  Parley,  v.]  Originally, 
a  meeting  or  assembly  of  persons  for  conference 
or  deliberation  :  —  now  applied  distinctively  to 
the  supreme  legislative  assembly  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  consisting  of  the  Sovereign,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons  : 
—  but  it  is  commonly  used  for  the  two  houses, 
without  including  the  Sovereign. 

The  great  councils  were  first  called  Parliaments  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Henry  ILL.  Hume. 

,6®=-  "  It  was  ...  an  ancient  custom,  in  several  of 
the  western  kingdoms  of  Europe,  for  such  potentates 
[sovereigns  and  great  feudatories']  to  hold  assemblies 
of  their  barons  at  the  great  festivals  of  the  year 
termed  cours  pleniires  and  parlemens ;  principally, 
however,  if  not  entirely,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  show 
and  magnificence.  But  occasionally  such  special  as- 
semblies were  summoned  for  more  important  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  meeting  in  1146,  at  which  the  crusade 
of  St.  Louis  was  undertaken,  is  said  to  furnish  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  word  parliament  is  used 
for  a  deliberative  assembly.  In  France,  however,  the 
word  was  afterwards  transferred  to  signify  the  prin- 
cipal judicial  courts  in  that  country.  The  only  realms 
in  which  it  appears  to  liave  become  appropriated  to 
the  great  legislative  assemblies  are  England,  Scot- 
land, and  the  Norman  kingdom  in  Sicily,  [and  Ire- 
land, Canada,  and  Sweden,  m  which  latter  country 
the  assembly  is  also  called  (Zici]."    Brande' 

Parliament  heel,  (JVaut.)  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
when  made  to  careen  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the 
upper  part  of  her  bottom,  and  covering  it  with  a  fresh 
composition.  Mar.  Diet. 

Syn.  —  See  Assembly. 

fPAR-LIA-MEN'TAL,  u.    Parliamentary.  J.  Fox. 

PAR-LJA-MeN-TA'RI-AN,  a.  Siding  with  the 
Parliament  against  Charles  I.  A.  IJ^ood. 

PAR-LIA-MgN-TA'RI-AN,  71.  One  who  sided  with 
the  Parliament  against  Charles  I.  Aubrey. 

PAR-LTA-MEN'TA-RY  (par-le-men'ta-re),  a. 


1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to.  Parliament.      Bacon. 

2.  Enacted  or  done  by  Parliament.  Hak. 

3.  Conformed  to  the  rules  and  usages  of  Par- 
liament, or  of  legislative  bodies.  R.  King. 

fPAR-LJA-Mi^N-TEER',  n.  A  parliamentarian. 
"  Par liamenteers  and  I ehels."  A.  Wood. 

PAR'LOR,  n.  \lt.  ^  ^^.  parlatoHo  ;  Fr.parloir; 
parler,  to  speak.] 

1.  A  room  in  a  convent  in  which  the  monks 
or  nuns  converse  with  their  friends  from  with- 
out, or  in  which  novices  converse  with  each 
other  during  the  hours  of  recreation.      Brande. 

2.  A  room  in  a  house  appropriated  to  the 
common  meeting  and  intercourse  of  the  family ; 
a  living-room,  or  sitting-room  ;  —  a  term  often 
restricted  to  a  room  furnished  for  the  reception 
of  visitors;  a  drawing-room.      Spenser.    South. 

Syn.  —  Room  is  a  general  term  ;  parlor  and  cJiam- 
ber,  particular  terms.  Parlor  is  a  room  for  sitting, 
conversation,  &c. ;  clmmber,  a  room  for  sleeping. 

t  PAR'LOyS,  a.     [A  corruption  of  pe^'ilous.] 

1.  Perilous  ;  dangerous.  Bale. 

2.  Venturesome  ;  fearless  ;  daring.    Dryden. 
Xl^  Written  also  perlaas   and   parlish  ;    and   still 

used  in  the  north  of  England.     Wright. 

t  PAR'LOUS-NESS,  n.  Perilousness  :  —  venture- 
someness  ;  daring.  Golding. 

f  PAR-MA-CIT'Y,  n.  Corruption  of  spermaceti. 
"  Parmacity  for  an  inward  bruise."  Shak. 

PAR-M^-^AN',  a.  [Fr.]  Kelating  to  Parma,  in 
Italy  ;  —  applied  particularly  to  a  delicate  sort 
of  cheese  made  at  Parma.  Cotgrave. 

P^R-J^As'SI-4,n.  {L.Parnassiis.]  (5o^.)  A  ge- 
nus of  herbs  having  white  flowers  striped  with 
green  ;  grass  of  Parnassus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PAR-NAS'Sr-AN  (p?r-naBh'e-?n),  a.  Relating  to 
Parnassus,  a  mountain  in  Greece,  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses :  — hence,  poetical.  Pope. 

t  PAR'NgL,  n.  [Dim.  of  It.  puttanella.]  A  loose 
girl ;  a  punk  ;  a  slut.  Skinner. 

PA-RO'jCHI-AL,  a.  [L.  parochia,  a  parish.  —  See 
Parish.]  '  Belonging  to  a  parish.     Blackstone. 

The  state  of  being  pa- 
Dr.  Mariot. 


tPA-RO-€Hl-AL'I-Tr,  u. 

rochial. 


PA-RO'jCHI-AL-IZE,  v.  a.     To  render  parochial; 
to  form  into  a  parish  or  parishes.        Brit.  Crit. 

PA-R0'£;HI-AL-LY,  ad.    Parish  by  parish. 

The  bishop  was  to  visit  his  whole  diocese,  parochially, 
every  year.  StilUngJleet. 

fPA-RO'eHJ-AN,  a.     Parochial.  BacoJi. 

f  PA-RO'jCHI-AN,  7c.  A  parishioner.  Ld.  Burleigh. 

PA-ROD'IC,  )  a.      [Gr.    Trapv^f/crff.]      Relating 

PA-R6d'I-CAL,  )  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling, 
parody.  Warton. 

ParodicaX  degrees,  (Mgebra.)  a  term  formerly  used  to 
denote  tlie  several  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
when  their  indices  descend  or  ascend  in  an  arithmeti- 
cal progression.  Crabb. 

PAR'O-DIST,  n,    [Ft.  parodiste.]   One  who  makes 
or  uses  parodies.  Fitzosborne.     Ch.  Ob. 

PAR'p-DY,  n.     [Gr.   -aaptj^hia  ;    yrapd,  beside,   and 
(j!6>7,  an  ode  ;  L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  parodia ;  Fr.  parodie.] 

1.  A  poetical  or  other  composition,  in  which 
the  words  of  an  author  are  so  imitated  as  to 
render  his  production  ludicrous,  c^r  adapted  to 
a  new  purpose  ;  the  turning  of  what  is  serious 
into  burlesque  ;  burlesque  ;  travesty. 

Parody  is  a  species  of  burlesque;  but  the  Imitation  is  more 
close  and^ exact  than  in  ordinary  burlesque  compositjon. 

liranae. 

2.  fAn  adage;  a  proverb.  Wright. 

PAR'O-Dy,  V.  U.     [i.  PAIIODIED  ;  pp.  PARODYING, 

PAKODIED.]     To  imitate  in  parody  ;    to  write  a 

parody  on  ;  to  burlesque  ;  to  travesty. 

I  have  translated  or  rather  parorffct?  a  poem  of  Horace.  Pope. 

PAR'OL  [pir'ol,  Sm.  B.  ;  par'ol,  Ja.  A'.],  a.     [See 
Parole,  n.]     {Lato.)  By  ^vo^i  of  mouth;  ver- 
bal;  oral;    not  written,       "-^--^    - 
parol." 

Parol  contract,  3.ny  conira.ct  not  of  record,  nor  under 
seal,  whether  written  or  verbal,  —  Paro/  drmurrer, 
a  suspension  of  the  proceedings  in  an  action  during 
the  non-age  of  an  infant.  ^ — '" 


Either   written   or 
Blackstone. 


Burr  ill. 


MtEN,  SfR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON  ;    BULL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  — 9,  ^,  5,  |,  soft;   £,  G,  g,  g,  hard;   §  - 


:^  as  gz.  — THIS,  thi:3. 
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pAr'OL,  n.     [Fr.  parole,  a  word  spoken.  —  See 
E,  «.]     (£ow.)  A  word  spoken  ;  word  of 


Pauole, 

mouth  ;  —  a  plea  or  pleading  : 

in  a  cause  ;  —  a  suit. 


the  pleadings 
Burrill. 


PA-ROLE',  re.  [Fr.,  from  Low  L.  parabola  ;  It. 
parola.  —  See  Pauley,  v.'\ 

1.  AVord  of  promise  or  assurance.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

2.  {Mil.)  The  promise,  on  honor,  given  by  a 
prisoner  of  war  when  allowed  to  go  at  large, 
that  he  will  reappear  when  required,  or  at  an 
appointed  time,  unless  discharged  :  —  the  pass- 
word given  out  daily  by  the  commanding  officer, 
in  camp  or  garrison,  by  which  to  distinguish 
friends  from  foes.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

P.VROLE',  a.     Parol.  —  See  Paeol.  Perry. 

PAR-O-MOL'O-py,  ».  [Gr.  irapofioAoym  ;  irnpd,  be- 
side, and  bm'/.oyia,  admission ;  Fr.  paromologie.'] 
(Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  an  orator  concedes 
something  to  an  adversary,  in  order  to  strength- 
en his  own  argument.  Crabb. 

pAR-O-JfO-M.i'^I-4  (par-o-no-ma'zhe-?),  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  napovofiaaix  ;  jrapd,  beside,  and  dfoftuala, 
a  naming  ;  ovofia,  a  name.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by 
which  the  same  word  is  used  in  different  senses, 
or  words  of  similar  sound  are  set  in  opposition 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  give  an  antithetical  force 
to  the  expression  ;  a  play  upon  words.   Brande. 

I'AR-O-NO-MAS'TIC,  )  «.  Qf,  or  pertaining  to, 
pAR-O-NQ-MAS'TI-CAL,  )  paronomasia.  More. 
P.\R-0-N6m'A-SY,  ■«.     Paronomasia.    B.  Jonson. 

pjR-g-J\rfeiI'I-.S  (par-o-nik'e-a),  n.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  naptiivv^ia  ;  irapo,  beside,  and  oVw^,  ^'j'uj^oj,  a 
nail.]  {Med.)  A  phlegmonous  tumor  of  the  fin- 
gers or  the  toes,  especially  of  the  first  phalanx  ; 
a  whitlow  or  felon.  Dimglison. 

PAR'O-NYME,  11.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  irapd,  near,  and 
dvoyta,  a  name.]     A  paronymous  word.      Smart. 

PA-RON 'Y-MOUS,  a.  [Gl.  Trapuviifias  ;  Trnpii,  near, 
and  dvofia,  a  name.] 

1.  Noting  words  which  are  alike  in  sound,  but 
differing  in  orthography  and  signification;  as 
air  and  heir,  all  and  awl,  nay  and  neigh. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  few  or  no  synonymous  words 
in  a  language,  l)ut  many  that  are  paroiiymous.  Smart. 

2.  Noting  words  which  have  the  same  deriva- 
tion ;  conjugate.  Whatehj. 

Worda  of  the  same  stock  or  kindred,  as  u>7se,  to  he  wise, 
wisely,  are  called  coniugate  ot  paronumotis  words.      Fleming. 


PA-RON'Y-MY,  n. 
mous. 


The  quality  of  being  parony- 
Smart. 


Ring  paroquet 

^Palajoniis  Alex- 

andri). 


PAR'O-aUET  (pilr'o-kSt),  n.  [It. 
par'rucchetto ;  Sp.  periquito ; 
Fr.  perroquet.  —  See  Patlrot.] 
{Ornith.)  One  of  a  group  or 
genus  {Palceornis)  of  the  Psii- 
tacidcB  or  parrot-tribe,  smaller 
tlian  the  common  parrots,  and 
having  longer  tails  ;  —  vrritten 
also  parrakeet.  Grew. 

PA-ROT'ID  [pj-r5t'id,  S.  W.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  k.  Sm.  Wr.  Wh.  ;  pj-ro'- 
Ijd,  -P.],  n.  [Gr.  Traown't,  napta- 
TtSos ;  Trapu,  near,  and  oug,  iords, 
the  ear  ;  Fr.  parotide.']  {Anat.) 
The  largest  of  the  salivary  glands,  situated  un- 
der the  ear  and  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw ; 
parotid  gland.  Dmir/lison. 

PA-E6t'ID,  a.  {Anat.)  1.  Noting  a  gland  which 
"secretes  saliva.  P-  (^ye. 

2.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  parotid.    "  Parot- 
id arteries."  Dmwjlison. 

PA-r6'T(S,  n. ;  pi.  p^-r6t'i-de5.  [L.,  fropi  Gr. 
VaocuriV,  TrapariSos.  —See  Paeotid,  n.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  parotid  gland,  [e.]  Dimglison. 

2.  {Med.)  A  hard,  reddish  tumor,  seated  un- 
der the  ear.  Dimglison. 

■  PAR-Q-Ti'TJS,  re.      {Med.)    Inflammation  of  the 
parotid  ;  the  mumps.  Dimglison. 

PAR'pX-"f§M  (pSt'oks-izm),  re.  [Gr.  irapoflnr/zrit  ; 
T!ap'o(,livui,  to  sharpen,  to  irritate  ;  jrofid,  near,  be- 
yond, and  iliis,  sharp  ;  Low  L.  paroxysmus  ;  It. 
parossismo ;  Sp.  paroxismo  ;  Fr.  paroxysme.] 
{Med.)  A  periodical  exacerbation  or  fit  of  a  dis- 
ease ;  a  fit ;  a  convulsion.  Dunglison. 


PAR-0X-Y§'MAL,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  par- 
oxysm ;  convulsive.  Qu.  Rev.    Dunglison. 

PlR-QUET'  {f'ix-\'i.i'),n.  [Fr.]  An  enclosure  in 
a  theatre  between  the  orchestra  and  the  pit :  — 
a  name  now  commonly  applied  to  the  whole 
lower  floor  of  a  theatre  behind  the  orchestra  ; 
pit.  Landais. 

PAR'aU^T-RY,  n.  [Fr.  parquet,  dim.  of  pare,  an 
enclosure.]  '  {Arch.)  Marquetry.  —  See  Mae- 
QUETEY.  Britton. 

PARR,  re.     1.  A  small  fish,   supposed  to  be  the 

young  of  the  salmon.  — See  Pae.  Brande. 

2.  A  small  leveret.     [Local,  Eng.]      Wright. 

PAE'RA-KEET,  re.  (Omitt.)  A  paroquet.  Eng.Cyc. 

PAR'RAL,  or  PAR'RgL,  re.  [Fr.  appareil,  appa- 
ratus'. Skinner.']  (Naut.)  The  collar  by  which 
the  yard  is  confined  to  the  mast.  Dana. 

PAR-RHE  '^1-4,  n.  [Gr.  xa^litima  ;  napn,  beyond, 
and  ^^uit,  a '  speaking.]  {Rhet.)  Boldness  or 
freedom  of  speech  ;  rebuke.  Wright. 

PAE-RI-CI'DAL,  ».  [L.  parricidalis  ;  parricida, 
a  parricide  ;  It.  parricidiale.'\  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  committing,  parricide.  -        May. 

PAR'RI-CIDE,  re.  [L.  pamdda ;  pater,  a  father, 
and  ccedo,  to  kill ;  It.  §  Sp.  parricida  ;  Fr.  par- 
ricide.] 

1.  The  murderer  of  one's  own  father,  mother, 
child,  or  other  near  relative,  patron,  or  of  one 
to  whom  particular  reverence  is  due.  Blackstone. 

2.  The  murder  of  one's  father,  mother,  or 
child,  &c.  Johnson. 

fPAE-RI-CID't-OUS,  a.     Parricidal.  Browne. 

P4R-RI'K.m,n.pl.  [L. 
pirra,  a  bird  of  ill 
omen.]  {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Grallce  and 
family  Palamedeidee ; 
jacanas.  Gray. 

PAR'ROCK,  re.  [A.  S.  pearruc]  A  paddock.  — 
See  Paddock.  Wright. 

PAR'ROT,  re.  [Fr.  peiro- 
quet,  from  perrot,  dim. 
of  Pierre,  Peter,  —  the 
man's  name  given  to 
the  bird.  Landais.  — 
Gael,  piorraid,]  {Or- 
nith.) One  of  a  family 
of  scansorial  birds 
{Psittacidce),  remarka- 
ble for  their  beautiful  colors,  powerful  bill , 
fleshy  tongue,  and  their  power  of  imitat- 
ing the  human  voice.  Eng.  Cyc. 

jg@-  Parrots  are  found  in  great  nuinbers  in  warm 
climates,  and  principally  in  tlie  tornd  zone.  Their 
food  consists  of  fruits  of  almost  every  Icind,  and  tlleir 
natural  voice  is  loud  and  harsh.     Enff.  Cyc. 

PAE'EOT-FISH,  re.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  Linnsean 
genus  Scarus,  chiefly  inhabiting  tropical  seas  ; 
—  so  called  from  its  very  brilliant  colors,  and 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  between  its  mouth 
and  the  beak  of  a  parrot.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PAR'ROT-RY,  re.  The  habit  of  imitation,  as  of  a 
parrot,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

PAR'RY,  r.  a.  [L.  paro,  to  prepare  ;  It.  parare ; 
Sp.  parar ;  Fr.  parer.]  \i.  paeeied  ;  pp.  pae- 
EYISG,  PAEEIED.]  To  Ward  oflF ;  to  put  or  turn 
aside,  as  a  blow  or  thrust.  Cowper. 

PAR'RY,  v.n.  To  ward  off  thrusts  or  blows.  Z/Oc^e. 

PARSE,  V.  a.  [L.  pars,  a  part.]  \i.  paesed  ;  pp. 
PAESING,  PARSDD.l  {Gram.)  To  resolve  into 
the  grammatical  elements  or  parts  of  speech  ; 
to  resolve  or  explain,  as  a  sentence,  or  some 
related  word  or  words,  according  to  the  defini- 
tions and  rules  of  grammar.  Ascham. 

PAR' SEE,  n.  [Per.  pam.]  One  of  the  Persian 
refugees,  Guebres,  or  fire-worshippers,  driven 
fromPersia  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Mahome- 
tans, now  inhabiting  parts  of  India,        Brande. 

PARS'fjE,  re.    One  who  parses.  Brown. 

PAR-SI-MO'NI-oCs,  a.  \¥xom  parsimony .]  Very 
sparing  ih  expenditure  ;  saving  ;  close  ;  sting)'. 

A  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  parsimonious. 

Bacon. 
Syn.  —  See  Avaricious,  Frugal. 


Carolina  parrot 

{Psittacus  Caroli- 

nciisis). 


PAR-SI-JVlO'NS-oOs-LY,  ad.  With  parsimony; 
sparingly  ;  frugally.  Swift. 

PAE-SI-MO'NI-OUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing parsimonious.  L.  Addison, 

PAR'SI-MQ-NY,  re.  \\j.  parsimonia  and.  parcimo- 
nia  ;  parco,  to  spare  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  parsimonia  ;  Fr. 
parsimonie.']  Sparingness  in  expenditure  ;  sav- 
ingness  ;  closeness  ;  frugality.  Bacon. 

These  people,  by  their  extreme  jiarsiniony,  soon  grow  into 
wealth  from  the  smallest  beginnings.  Swift, 

Syn.  —  See  Economy. 

PAES'ING,  re.  {Gram.)  The  act  or  the  art  of  re- 
solving or  explaining  a  sentence,  or  some  re- 
lated word  or  words,  according  to  the  definitions 
and  rules  of  grammar.  Goold  Brown. 

PARS'L^Y  (pilrs'le),  re.  [Gr.  mrpooihvov,  rock- 
parsley  ;  ^irpog,  a  rock,  and  of'/.ivov,  parsley  ;  L. 
petroselinum ;  It,  petroscllo,  petrosemolo ;  Sp. 
perejil;  Fr.  persil,  —  A.  S.  peterselige;  But. 
pieterselie  ;  Gei.  petersilie  ;  'Dan.  persilie;  Sw. 
persilja.  — W.  perllys,  persli ;  Ir.  peirsil.']  {Bot.) 
A  garden  plant  of  the  genus  Petroselinum, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated ;  Petroselinum 
sativum.  F^ng.  Cyc, 

PARS'NjP,  re.  [Corrupted  from  L.  pastinaca. 
Skinner,  —  It.  §  Sp.  pastinaca  ;  Fr.  panais.] 
{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Pastinaca,  and  its 
white,  aromatic,  mucilaginous,  spindle-shaped, 
esculent  root ;  — also  written  parsnep.  Eng.Cyc. 

PAR'SON  (pir'sn),  re.  [Law  L.  ecelesiee  persona  ; 
Norm.  Fr.  persone.] 

1.  One  who  has  full  possession  of  all  the 
rights  of  a  parochial  church  ;  a  parish  priest. 

a  parson,  "  persona  ecclesiaj,"  is  one  that  hath  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rights  of  a  p.aroehial  church,  lie  is  caWcdpar- 
fon,  "  persona,"  because  liy  his  person  the  church,  which  is 
an  invisible  body,  is  represented.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  clergyman  ;  a  priest ;  a  Christian  min- 
ister. 

Syn.  — See  Clergyman. 

PAR'SON-A(JE   (pir'sn  aij),  re.      1.    A  spiritual  or 

ecclesiastical  living  ;  a  benefice.  Addison. 

2.  'The  dwelling-house  of  a  parish  priest,  a 

clergyman,  or  minister.  Gray. 

PAR'SONED  (piir'snd),  a.  Having,  pertaining  to, 
or  done  by,  a  parson,     [ii.]  Young. 

PAR-SON'IC,         I  (j_      Relating    to    a    parson  ; 
PAR-SON'J-CAL,  )  clerical,     [u.]        Chesterfield. 

PAR'SON-ISJI,  a.  Relating  to,  or  somewhat  like, 
a  parson  or  clergyman.  Ch.  Lamb. 

PART,  re.  [1,.  pars,  partis  I  It.  Sf  Sp.  parte  ;  Fr. 
part.] 

1.  Something  less  than  the  whole  ;  a  quantity 
helping  to  form  a  larger  quantity  ;  a  piece  ;  a 
portion ;  a  section  ;  division  ;  subdivision. 

They  stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount.     Ex.  xix.  17. 
Of  heavenly  part,  and  pm-t  of  earthly  blood; 
A  mortal  woman  mixing  with  a  god.  Drjjdcn, 

2.  A  member.  "  All  the  parts  were  formed 
.  .  .  into  one  harmonious  body."  Loe/ce. 

3.  Particular  division ;  distinct  species  or 
sort.  "  Sewing,  knitting,  spinning,  and  all 
other  parts  of  housewifery."  Law. 

4.  An  ingredient  in  a  mingled  mass. 


Many  irregular  and  degenerate  jjarfs  .  . 
cated  with  the  blood. 


continue  compli- 
Blackntore. 


5.  That  which,  in  division,   falls  to    each  ; 
dividend ;    apportionment ;    allotment ;    share. 

He  shall  have  the  right  shoulder  for  his  part.    Lev.  vii.  S.3. 

6.  Proportional  quantity. 

The  sixth  part  of  an  ephah.  Ezek.  xiv.  13. 

7.  Side  ;  party ;  interest ;  concern. 

A  brand  preserved  to  warm  some  prince's  heart, 

And  make  whole  kingdoms  take  her  brother's  part.   VTaller. 

8.  Particular  office  ;  business  ;  charge  ;  duty. 

To  think  her  part  was  done.  Milton. 

9.  Character  assigned  to  an  actor  in  a  play. 

All  the  world 's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances; 
And  one  man,  in  his  time,  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.  Shak. 

10.  Action  ;  conduct ;  behavior. 

Chide  him  hither  straight;  this  part  of  his 

Conjoins  with  my  disease.  Shak. 

11.  That  which  is  assigned  to  a  student  to  be 
performed  at  an  exhibition  or  commencement. 

12.  pi.  Powers  ;  faculties  ;  talents  ;  abilities. 


A    E    I    O,  IJ,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  1,  6,  U,  Y,  shoH ;   A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure ;  fArE,  FAR,  PAST,  PALL  ;    HilR,  HER  ; 
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I  am  told  he  wan  a  man  of  great  parts.         Johnson. 
It  part*  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind.  Pope. 

13.  pi.  Quarters  ;  regions  ;  districts. 

When  he  had  gone  over  those  parta,  and  had  given  them 
much  exliortation,  he  came  into  Greece.  Actsxy..  2. 

14.  {Math.)  A  quantity  contained  in  a  whole 
a  certain  number  of  times  :  —  any  particular 
element  of  a  figure.  Crabb.   Davies. 

15.  {Mus.)  One  set  of  the  succession  of 
sounds  which  constitute  harmony.  Brande. 

Four  is  the  fewest  number  of  partA  with  which  the  chorda 
necessary  to  elaborate  harmony  can  be  completely  filled. 

Moore. 

16.  {Logic.)  A  division  of  any  whole. 

What  are  to  be  reparded  as  wholes,  and  what  as  parts,  is 
deteimined  by  the  choice  of  the  mind  from  which  they  em- 
anate. WiUvn. 

j8®^  Logically,  species  are  called  parts  of  the  genus 
they  come  under,  and  individuals,  parts  of  the  spe- 
cies ;  really,  the  genus  is  a  pari  of  the  species,  and 
the  species,  of  the  individual.     Wliately. 

17.  {Anat.)  The  genital  organs.     Dunglison. 
In  good  party  as  well  done ;  favorably  ;  acceptably. 

—  In  ill  part,  as  ill  done  j  unfavorably.  —  For  tkemost 
yarf,  commonly  ;  oftener  than  otherwise.  —  In  part, 
partly  ;  in  some  measure  or  degree.  —  Parts  of  speech, 
(Oram.)  the  several  kinds,  or  principal  classes,  into 
which  words  are  divided  by  grammarians.  Brown. 
Syn. —  Part  is  a  general  terra,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  whole,  and  may  be  formed  by  accident  or  by  de- 
sign :  division  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  made  by  design  ; 
portion  respects  individuals  j  share  respects  individuals 
specifically  referred  to  ;  piece  in  a  part  detached  from 
the  whole  ;  a  section  is  a  part  cut  off  or  divided  from 
the  rest.  A  small  or  a  large  part;  divisions  of  the 
globe  ;  division  of  property  ;  portion  of  an  estate  ;  to 
each  his  share  ;  part  of  a  loaf;  piece  of  bread.  —  See 
Abilities. 

PART,  a.   Partly  ;  in  some  measure,    [n.]    Shak. 

PART,  V.  a.  [L.  partio  ;  pars,  partis,  a  part ;  It. 
partire  ;    Sp.  ^  Fr.  partir.l      \i.  parted  ;  pp. 

PARTING,  PARTED.] 

1.  To  separate  into  parts  ;  to  divide  ;  to  sever. 

Thou  shalt  part  it  in  pieces,  and  pour  oil  thereon:  it  is  a  . 
meat-offering.  Levit.  ii.  6.  j 

2.  To  divide  or  separate  into  shares  ;  to  dis- 
tribute ;  to  apportion  ;  to  allot ;  to  share. 

All  that  believed  . . .  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and 
parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need.     Acts  ii.  44. 

3.  To  separate  ;  to  disunite  ;  to  dissever  ;  to 
disjoin  ;  to  keep  apart. 

The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers.        Sliak. 

4.  To  Strain  out ;  to  secrete. 

The  liver  minds  his  own  affair. 

And  parts  and  straina  the  vitid  juices.  Prior. 

5.  To  separate  or  refine,  as  metals.  Ure. 

6.  {Naut.)  To  break,  as  a  rope  or  cable.  Dana. 
Syn.  — See  Divide,  Separate. 

PART,  V.  n.  1,  To  have  part ;  to  share.  "  They 
shall  oa;-^  alike."  1  Sam.  xxx.  24. 

2.  To  give  or  bestow  parts  ;  to  make  a  dis- 
tribution or  apportionment. 

The  lot  causeth  contentions  to  cease,  and  parteth  between 
themiglity.  Prov.  xviii.  J8. 

3.  To  separate;  to  depart;  to  remove;  — 
followed  hyfrom. 

Powerful  hands  will  not  part 

Easily /rom  possessions  won  with  arms.  Milton. 

4.  To  quit  or  withdraw,  as  one  from  another. 

He  wrung  Bassanio's,  and  so  they  parted.  Shak. 

5.  To  go  away  ;  to  depart ;  to  leave. 

Thy  father 
Embraced  me,  parting  for  the  Etrurian  land.      Dryden. 

6.  To  take  or  bid  farewell ;  to  take  leave. 

Upon  his  removal,  they  parted  with  him  with  tears  in 

their  eyes.  Sivift. 
To  part  with,  to  resign  ;  to  lose. 

We  shall  part  with  neither.  Shak. 

PART'A-BLEj  a.     See  Partible.  Camden, 

PART'A(?E,  n.  [Fr.,  from  li.p^rtitio.  — See  Par- 
tition.] The  act  of  dividing  or  sharing ;  di- 
vision.    '^  This  partage  of  things."  Locke. 

PAR-TAKE',  V.  n.    [part  and  take.]    [i.  partook  ; 

pp.  PARTAKING,  PARTAKEN.] 

1.  To  take  a  part  with  others ;  to  have  a 
share  ;  to  participate  ;  to  share  ;  —  commonly 
used  with  oj,  but  sometimes  with  in. 

In  the  rustic  cot  well  pleased  partook 

Of  labor's  mean  repast.  Lloyd. 

2.  To  have  something  of  the  property  or  na- 
tui'e. 

The  attorney  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  partakes  partly 
of  a  judge  and  partly  of  an  attorney-general.  Bacon. 


Syn.  —  We  partake  of  that  which  pleases  our- 
selves ;  we  participate  in  that  which  pleases  or  affects 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves.  Partake  of  a  meal  or  of 
an  entertainment ;  participate  in  joys  and  sorrows, 
pleasures  and  trials  ;  share  the  burden  or  the  spoil. 

PAR-TAKE',  V.  a.   1.  To  have  a  part  in  ;  to  share. 

Let  every  one  partake  the  general  joy.  Dryden. 

2.  t  To  give  a  part  to  with  others.      Spenser. 

3.  t  To  give  a  part  of.  Shak. 
PAR-TAK'EN  (p?r-ta'kn),  p.  from  j^ar^a/ce. 

PAR-TAK'5R,  ft.  One  who  partakes;  a  sharer; 
'a  partner ;  a  participator.  Hooker. 

PAR-TAK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  taking  part;  a 
participating ;  participation. 

PART'^D,  a.  1.  t  Possessing  parts  or  accom- 
plishments. B.  Jonson. 

2.  Separated ;  divided. 

3.  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves  cleft  or  divided  near- 
ly to  the  base.  Gray. 

PART'jglR,  n.     One  who  parts.  Sidney. 

PAR-TERRE'  (pir-tir'),  n.  [Fr,]  1.  {Hort.)  A  sys- 
tem of  beds,  of  ditt'erent  shapes  and  sizes,  in 
which  flowers  are  cultivated,  with  intervening 
spaces  of  gravel  or  turf  for  walking  on.  Brande. 
2.  The  pit  in  a  French  theatre.  Landais, 

t  PAR-THE'NI-AD,  n.  [Gr.  napBiuos,  a  virgin.]  A 
poem  in  honor  of  a  virgin.  Harrington. 

PAR'TH^-NIC,  a.  [Gr.  irapOsviKos  ;  KapGivog,  a  vir- 
gin.] Pertaining  to  the  Spartan  Parthenise,  a 
class  of  persons  who  were  the  offspring  of  un- 
married women.  Wright. 

PAR'  THE-J^OJ^,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TrapOeviav  ;  nap- 
dieag,  a  Virgin,  Minerva.]  The  magnificent  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  ('A0^va,  Athena)  on  the  Acropo- 
lis of  Athens.  Brande. 

PAR-THEN'p-P^,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  UapOevdrrT}.'] 

1.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  Sirens,  who,  being 
unable  to  charm  Ulysses,  threw  herself,  in  de- 
spair, into  the  sea. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  De 
Gasparis  in  1850.  Herschel. 

PAR-TH^-NO'PT-AN,  n.  {Zoul.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
Crustacea,  species  of  which  are  found  in  the 
English  Channel,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PAR'TIAL  (pir'shsil),  a.  [L.  pars,  partis,  a  part ; 
Ii.  parzicm  ;  S'p.  parcial;  Tr.  partial.] 

1.  Inclined,  without  examination  or  reason, 
to  favor  one  more  than  another,  as  one  party  in 
a  cause,  or  one  side  of  a  question;  biassed;  in- 
fluenced; not  unprejudiced ;  prejudiced. 

Self-love  will  make  raeu  partial  to  themselves  and  friends. 

Locke. 

2.  Regarding  with  special  favor ;  inclined  to 
favor  or  to  like.     [Colloquial.]  Wi'ight. 

3.  Comprising,  or  affecting,  a  part  only  ;  not 
total,  general,  or  universal;  not  entire;  as,  "A 
partial  eclipse." 

The  weakening  of  a  thing  is  only  a  partial  destruction 

of  it.  South. 

4.  {Bot.)  Noting  parts  which  are  subdivisions 
of  something  similar  ;  subordinate.  Gray. 

Partial  differential,  {Math.)  a  differential  of  a  func- 
tion of  two  or  more  variables,  obtained  by  differen- 
tiating with  respect  to  one  of  the  variables  only.  Da- 
vies.  —  Partial  involucre,  (^Bot.)  an  involucel.  —  Partial 
petiole,  a  division  of  a  main  leaf-stalk  or  the  stalk  of 
a  leaflet.  —  Partial  peduncle.,  a  branch  of  a  peduncle. 
—  Partial  umbel,  an  umbellet.   Qray. 

PAR'TIAL-I§M,  n.  The  system  of  partialists  :  — 
the  doctrine  that  only  a  part  of  the  human  race 
will  be  saved.  Ch.  Exam. 

PAR'TlAL-iST,  n,  1.  One  who  is  partial.  Morton. 

2.  One  who  believes  the  atonement  to  have 

been  made  only  for  a  part  of  mankind.    Ogilvie. 

PAR-TJ-Al'J-TV"  (par-she-ai'e-te),  n.  [It.  parzia- 
lita ;  Sp.  parcialidad ;  Fr.  partialite7\ 

\.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  partial ; 
inclination  or  disposition  to  favor  one  more 
than  another,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the 
case  ;  undue  bias  of  the  judgment.         Spenser. 

Partiality  is  such  an  excess  of  personal  attachment  as  ob- 
scures the  judgment  or  corrupts  the  heart.  Cogan. 

2.  A  Strong  inclination ;  predilection.  Boget. 
t  PAR'TIAL-IZE,  v.  «.  To  make  partial.  Shak. 
PAR'TIAL-LY,  ad.     1.  With  partiality.  Fox. 

2.  In  part;  partly  ;  not  totally.  Browne. 


PAR-T|-B!l;i-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being  parti- 
ble ;  divisibility  ;  separability.  Robinson. 

PART'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  partibilis  ;  It.  partibile;  Sp. 
<^  Fr,  partible.']  That  may  be  parted  or  divid- 
ed ;  divisible ;  separable.  Bacon. 

pjR'TI-CEPS  CRIM'l-mS.  [L.]  {Law.)  A 
partner  in  a  crime  ;  an  accomplice  ;  — applied  to 
parties  both  to  contracts  and  to  otfences.  ^Swm/^. 

PAR-Tig'l-PA-BLE,  u.  That  may  be  participated 
"or  shared.  '  [r.]  Norris. 

PAR-TI(^'I-PANT,  a.  [L.  paHicipo,  participans, 
to  have  a  part.  —  See  Participate.]  Having 
a  part  or  share;  partaking;  sharing; — used 
with  of.  "  Participant  of  more  than  monkish 
speculations."  Wotton. 

PAR-Tiy'I-PANT,  n.    A  participator.  Warburton. 

PAR-Tl^'I-PATE,  V.  n.  [h.  participo,participa- 
tus  ;  pars,  partis,  a  part,  and  capio,  to  take  ; 
It.  participare ;  Sp.  participar ;  Fr.  participer."] 

\i.    PARTICIPATED  ;    pp.    PARTICIPATING,  PAR- 

ticipateu.]  To  partake ;  to  have  part  or 
share  ;  to  take  part ;  —  commonly  followed  by 
in,  sometimes  by  of. 

His  delivery,  and  thy  joy  thereon 
Conceived,  agreeable  to  a  father's  love, 
In  both  which  we,  as  next,  jiarticipnte.  MiJtuii. 

Few  creatures  jjarticipate  of  the  natures  of  plants  and 
metals  both.  Bacoi,. 

Syn.  —  See  Partake. 

PAR-Ti^'l-PATE,  V.  a.  To  partake  ;  to  have  part 
of;  to  have  in  common;  to  share.  Hooker. 

PAR-TIQ-I-PA'TIpN,n.  [h.  partici^tio  ;  It.par- 
ticipazione  \  Sp.  partieipacion ;  Fr.  participa- 
tion.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  participating,  or 
sharing  with"  others ;  a  partaking. 

Of  all  this  I  have  not  only  had  knowledge,  but  great  par- 
ticipation in  your  joys.  Dtyby. 

2.  Distribution ;  division  into  shares.  Raleigh. 

PAR-TI9'J-PA-TiVE,  u.  That  participates;  ca- 
pable of  partaking.  Johnson. 

PAR-Ti9'I-PA-TpR,  a.  One  who  participates  ;  a 
partaker.  Smith. 

PAR-TI-CIP'I-AL,  a.  [h.  participialis ',  pai'ticipl- 
um,  a  participle.]  Having  the  nature  of,  or 
formed  from,  a  participle.  South. 

PAR-TI-CIP'I-AL,  n.  A  word  formed  from  a  verb 
and  having  the  nature  of  a  participle. 

The  new  philology  embraces  the  participle,  the  infinitive, 
the  gerund,  and  the  supine,  all  under  the  general  name  of 
participials.  Dr.  J.  W.  GibbS. 

PAR-TI-CiP'j-AL-IZE,  i).  a.  To  form  into  a  par- 
ticiple. Richardson. 

PAR-TI-C1P'(-AL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  or  the 
sense  of  a  participle.  Johnson. 

PAR'TI-CIP-LE  (par'te-sip-pl),  n.  {L.  pirtidpium ; 
particeps,  sharing  ;  pars,  partis,  a  part,  and  ca- 
pio, to  take ;  It.  »Sr  Sp.  participlo  ;  Fr.  participe.'] 

1.  Any  thing  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
different  things.  Bacon. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  word,  or  part  of  speech,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  both  of  a  verb  and  of  a 
noun  or  an  adjective,  derived  from,  a  verb  with 
which  it  agrees  in  denoting  action,  being,  or 
suffering,  but  from  which  it  differs  in  implying 
no  affirmative. 

JS^-  "  English  verbs  have  two  participles,  the  first 
formed  by  adding  tn^  to  the  simple  infinitive  ;  the 
second,  when  the  verb  is  regular,  by  adding  ct/." 
Smart. 

PAR'TI-CLE  (pdr'te-kl),  n.  \Jj.  particula,  dim.  of 
pars,  partis,  a  part;  \t.  particella,  pariicola; 
Sp.particzda;  'Fr.  particule.'] 

1.  A  small  part  or  portion  ;  a  little  bit;  an 
atom;  a  corpuscle  ;  a  molecule;  a  mote  ;  a  jot. 

There  is  not  one  grain  in  the  universe  ...  to  ho  spared, 
uor  ED  much  as  any  one  particle  of  it  that  mankind  may  not 
be  the  better  or  the  worse  for,  according  aa  'tis  applied. 

L  \L8trange. 

2.  {Latin  Church.)  A  crumb  or  little  piece  of 
consecrated  bread.  WHght. 

3.  {Gram.)  An  indeclinable  word,  as  the 
article,  adverb,  preposition,  conjunction,  or  in- 
terjection. Locke. 

Syn. —  A  particle  is  a  very  small  constituent  part 
of  a  whole,  and  similar  to  it ;  an  atom  is  that  which 
cannot  be  cut  or  divided  ;  a  corpuscle  is  a  little  body 
(corpus),  or  a  particle  of  matter  ;  "  a  molecule  is  the 
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smallest  portion  of  matter  cognizable  by  any  of  our 
senses,  — it  is  something  real,  and  thus  differs  from 
atom  which  is  not  perceived,  but  conceived,  —  it  is  the 
smallest  portion  of  matter  which  we  can  reach  by  our 
means  of  dividing,  while  atom  is  the  last  possible  term 
of  all  division."    Fleming. 

PAR-TICU-LAR,  a.  [L.  particidaris  ;  particula, 
a  small  part;  It.  pai'ticolare \  Sp.  iSf  '2 ort. par- 
ticular ;  Fr.  particulier.'] 

1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a  single  person 
or  thing  ;  singular  ;  peculiar  ;  not  general. 

As  well  for  particular  application  to  special  occasions,  as 
also  ill  other  manifold  respects,  intlnite  treasures  of  wistlom 
are  abundantly  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Hooker. 

2.  One  distinct  from  others  ;  individual  ;  spe- 
cific ;  special.  "  A  par^iCM^ar  person."  Dryden. 

[Makel  each  j:)ar(*CH?ar  hair  to  stand  on  end.  ShcUc. 

3.  Relating  to  what  is  special  or  peculiar. 

This  is  a  geography  particular  to  the  medallist.         Addison. 

4.  Attentive  to  minute  points,  or  to  things 
single  and  distinct ;  practising  extreme  care ; 
minute  ;  exact ;  precise ;  nice  ;  sciupulous. 

I  have  been  particular  in  examining  the  reason  of  chil- 
dren's inheriting  the  property  of  their  fathers.  Locke. 

5.  Distinct  from  the  whole;  having  some- 
thing that  eminently  distinguishes  one  from 
others  ;  peculiar  ;  singular  ;  odd  ;  strange  ;  — 
often  used  in  contempt.  Jamison. 

Particular  average^  (Law  of  insurance.)  a  loss  borne 
wholly  by  the  party  upon  whose  property  it  takes 
place  ;  —  so  called  in  distinction  from  a  general  aver- 
age, for  which  different  parties  contribute.  —  Particu- 
lar estate,  (Law.)  an  estate  precedent  to  an  estate  in 
remainder, —  Particular  lien,  a  right  to  retain  a  certain 
chattel  from  the  owner,  until  a  certain  claim  upon  it 
—  growing  out  of  some  labor  bestowed  upon  such 
chattel,  or  act  done  in  relation  to  it  —  be  satisfied.  — 
Particular  tenant,  the  tenant  of  a  particular  estate. 
Biirril'.  —  Particular  Baptists,  that  branch  of  the  Bap- 
tists attached  to  high-Calvinistic  opinions.      Brande. 

Syn. —  Prt7-/.icuZ/7r  qualifies  that  which  belongs  to 
one  kind  only;  peculiar  and  singular  qualify  that 
which  belongs  to  the  individual.  He  is  particular 
whose  way  is  that  of  but  a  small  part  of  the  cotiunu- 
nity  ;  he  is  peculiar  who  follows  a  way  of  his  own  ; 
he  is  singular  wliose  way  is  that  of  himself  only. 
That  is  eccentric  which  is  not  conformed  to  any  rule  ; 
that  is  odd  which  has  nothing  like  it  or  suited  to 
it  :  that  is  strange  which  one  is  not  accustomed  to 
see. 

Particular  is  often  used  to  specify  an  individual  ; 
peculiar,  some  quality  of  an  individual ;  as  a  particu- 
lar person  ;  a  particular  day  ;  a  peculiar  style  or  man- 
ner. A  peculiar,  or  singular,  or  eccentric  person  de- 
notes a  person  distinguished  for  some  peculiarity, 
singularity,  or  eccentricity.  —  Particularity,  peculiarity, 
ami  singularity  are  not  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense  ; 
eccentricity,  oddness,  and  strangeness  are  never  taken 
in  a  good  sense.  — See  Circumstantial,  Spe- 
cial. 

PAR-TIC'U-LAR,  n.  1.  A  single  instance,  point, 
or  matter. 

He  was  giving  me  the  particulars  of  this  story.      Addison. 
Vespasian  he  resembled  in  many  particulars.         Swift. 

2.  An  individual ;  a  private  person,     [ii.] 

It  is  the  greatest  interest  of  particulars  to  advance  the  good 
of  the  community.  VEstrange. 

3.  t  Private  interest ;  individual  concern. 

They  apply  their  minds  .  .  .  unto  those  branches  of  public 
prayer  wherem  their  own  particular  is  moved.  liooker. 

4.  i-  Private  character  ;  single  self.  Shak. 

5.  t  A  minute  detail  of  things.  Milton. 
In  particular,   especially  ;    peculiarly  ;    distinctly. 

"  This  in.  particular  happens  to  the  lungs."  Blackmore. 
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PAR-TiC'U-LAR-t^M, 

particular  election. 


(Eccl.)  The  doctrine  of 
Wright. 


PAR-TIO'y-LAR-lST,  n.  (Theol.)  One  who  holds 
the  doctrine  of  God's  particular  decrees  of  sal- 
vation and  reprobation.  Brande. 

PAR-TIC-U-LAR'l-TY,  Ji.  [It.  particolarith  ;  Sp. 
paHicularidad  \  Fr.  particularite.'] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  particu- 
lar ;  accuracy  or  completeness  to  minuteness ; 
exactness  as  to  particulars  or  details ;  minute 
exactness.  Burnet. 

The  particularity  of  the  miracle  will  give  occasion  to  him 
to  suspect  the  truth  of  what  it  discovers.  Sharp. 

2.  Something  particular  ;  a  particular  circum- 
stance ;  a  single  or  minute  point,  incident,  or 
matter  ;  a  detail ;  a  specialty  ;  a  particular. 

To  see  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to  such  an  em- 
peror, the  flatteries  he  lay  most  open  to,  with  the  tike  par- 
ticularities only  to  be  met  with  on  medals.  Addison. 

3.  Singleness ;  individuality ;  single  act  or 
case,     [it.]  Hooker. 


4.  Something  peculiar  ;  peculiarity  ;  oddity. 

1  saw  an  old  heathen  altar  with  this  pnrticnlaritt/,  that  it 
was  hoUowedlikeadishat  oneend,  butnot  the  endonM'hieh 
the  sacrifice  was  laid.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Particular. 

PAR-TIC-y-LAR-l-ZA'TION,  71.  The  act  of  par- 
ticularizing.'   [r.]  '  Coleridge. 

PAR-TiC'y-LAR-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  PARTICULARIZED  ; 

pp.  PARTICULARIZING,  PARTICULARIZED.]       To 

mention  distinctly  or  in  detail ;  to  state  by  par- 
ticulars ;  to  show  minutely  ;  to  specify. 

He  . .  .particularizes  his  descent  from  Benjamin.  Atterbury. 

PAR-TiC'y-LAR-IZE,  v,  n.  To  be  particular  ;  to 
be  attentive  to  single  or  small  matters.  'Herbert. 

PAR-TIC'y-LAR-LY,  ad.  In  a  particular  man- 
ner; distinctly;    singly:  —  especially;  chiefly. 

Providence,  that  universally  casts  its  eye  over  all  the  cre- 
ation, is  yet  pleased  more  particularly  to  fasten  it  upon 
some.  South. 

tPAR-TIC'y-LAR-MENT, /(..  A  particular.  More. 

t  PAR-TIC'U-LATE,  v.  n.  To  make  mention  sin- 
gly or  one  by  one  ;  to  particularize.       Camden. 

PART'ING,  n.     1.  Division  ;  separation.        Bzek. 

2.  (Metallurgy.^  The  operation  or  process  of 

separating  gold  and  silver  from  each  other.  Ure. 

PAR'TI-§AN  (par'te-zSn)  [par'te-zan,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.Wr.;  par-te-zan', /C],  n.  [Fi. parti, 
a  party  ;    It.  partigiana.'] 

1.  An  adherent  to  a  party  ;  a  party  man. 

John  Locke  hated  tyranny  and  ^persecution  as  a  philoso- 
pher: but  his  intellect  preserved  him  from  the  violence  of  a 
partisan .  Macaulay. 

2.  (Mil.)  One  skilful  in  the  command  of  de- 
tached troops,  who,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  is  employed  to  gain  intelligence,  to 
surprise  the  enemy's  convoys,  and  to  perform 
other  duties  of  desultory  warfare.         Campbell. 

Syn. —  See  Follower. 

PAR'TI-^AN,  n.  [It.  partignano  ;  Sp.  partesana  \ 
Fr.  pertuisane,  referred  by  Menage  to  L.  per- 
tundo.] 

1.  A  kind  of  ancient  halberd  or  pike.      Shak. 

2.  A  commander's  leading  staff;  a  trun- 
cheon. Ainsioorth. 

PAR'TJ-§AN,    a.     1.  Adhering  to  a  party  or  fac- 
tion; factionary  ;  biassed.  Dr.  Arnold. 
2.  (Mil.)  Performing  desultory  warfare. 

PAR'TJ-^AN-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  parti- 
san or  partisans  ;  faction.  Qu.  Rev. 

PAR'TITE,  a.  [Ij. partio,  partitus,  to  divide  ipcii's, 
partis,  a  part.]  {Bot.)  Divided  nearly  to  the 
base;  parted.  Hensloio. 

PAR-TI"TION  (p?r-tish'un),  n.  [L.  partitio;  It. 
partizione;  Sp.  pa7'ticfoni  Ft .  partition.'] 

1.  The  act  of  dividing,  or  the  state  of  being 
divided  ;  division  ;  separation. 

"Who  hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  mid- 
dle wall  of  partition  between  us.  Eph.  ii.  14. 

2.  Part  divided  from  the  rest ;  a  separate  part. 
"  Lodged  in  a  small  pa^-tition.'*  Milton. 

3.  That  by  which  different  parts  are  sepa- 
rated ;  division-wall.  Bacon. 

4.  (Laio.)  The  dividing  of  an  estate  in  which 
several  are  iointly  interested.  Burrill. 

5.  (Politics.)  The  division  of  the  states  of  a 
sovereign  or  prince,  after  his  decease,  among 
his  heirs  or  among  other  powers. 

The  most  celebrated  partition.<i  in  history  . .  .  were  those  of 
Poland  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  Brande. 

^  6.  (Mifs.)  The  entire  draught  of  a  composi- 
tion in  parts  ;  a  score.  Moore. 
7.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  segments  of  a   parted 
leaf.                                                              Henslow. 

PAR-Ti"TTgN  (p?r-tish'un),  v.  a.  {i.  parti- 
tioned ;  pp.  partitionino,  partitioned.] 

1.  To  divide  by  a  partition  or  partitions. 

Those  sides  I  understand  to  be  uniform  without  tliough 
severally  partitioned  within.  Bacon. 

2.  To  divide  into  portions  or  shares,  as  an 
estate  or  a  country  ;  to  apportion,  Wright. 

PAR-Ti"TION-AL,  a.  Having  partitions  or  com- 
partments ;  divided.  Graijiger, 

PAR-Ti''TION-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  partitioning 
or  dividing  ;  division,  J.  Taylor. 

PAR'TI-TXVE,  a.  [L.  pars,  partis,  a  part;  It.  S^ 
Sy. partitive;  Ft . partitif.]  (Gram.)  Denoting 
a  part ;  distributive.        '  Adam,. 


9  the  true  cri- 
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PAR'TI-tIve,  n.  {Gi-am.)  A  word  denoting  a 
part;  a  distributive.  Adam. 

PAE'TJ-TIVE-LY,  ad.    Distributlvely.        Adam. 

PART'L^T,  n.  [Dim.  or p.iH.  Minshm.  Skinner. 
—  "So  called  because  it  was  the  parting  between 
the  head-dress  and  body-dress.     Smart.'] 

1.  A  ruff  or  band  for  the  neck,  formerly  worn 
by  women.  Sidney. 

2.  A  name  for  a  hen,  from  the  ruff  or  ring  of 
feathers  about  her  neck.  Dryden. 

PART'LY,  ad.     In  part ;  in  some  measure  or  de- 
gree ;  not  wholly.  Newton. 
PAET'NfR,  n.     [From  part.'] 

1.  One  who  partakes  or  shares  with  another  ; 
a  partaker  ;  a  sharer  ;  an  associate ;  colleague. 

Those  of  the  race  of  Shem  were  uo  partners  in  the  iinhe- 
lieving  work  of  the  tower.  HaieigJi. 

2.  An  associate  in  business  ;  a  member  of  a 
partnership.  Brande. 

3.  One  who  dances  with  another.  Shak. 

4.  A  husband  or  a  wife.  fyright. 

5.  pi  {Naut.)  A  framework  fitted  around  a 
mast,  capstan,  or  pump,  at  the  dock,  to  sup- 
port the  deck  against  the  pressure.         Brande. 

Dormant^  silent,  or  sleeping  partner.  See  DORMANT. 
Syn. —  See  Associate,  Colleague. 
tPART'N^R,  ».  a.     To  join  as  a  partner.     Shak. 

PART'N?E-SH1P,  n.  1.  Joint  possession  or  inter- 
est ;  participation  ;  copartnership.  Drayton. 
2.  (^Law.)  A  contract  of  two  or  more  compe- 
tent persons  to  place  their  money,  effects,  labor, 
and  skill,  or  some  or  all  of  them,  in  lawful  com- 
merce or  business,  arid  to  divide  the  profit  and 
bear  the  loss  in  certain  proportions.        Burrill. 

A  community  of  profit  between  the  parties  i< 
terion  of  a  partnerffiip. 

Syn.  —  See  Association,  Society. 

PAR-TOOK'  (piir-iak'),p.  from  partake. 

PAR'TR1D{;e,  n.  [Gr. 
TTifjjiil ;  L.  perdix  ;  It. 
perdice  ;  Sp.  perdiz  ; 
Fr.  perdrix.  —  Dut. 
patrijs  ;  Old  Scot. 
pa7'trik ;  Scot,  pa- 
trick  ;  Ir.  patrisg.] 

1.  (Ormth.)  A  bird 
of  the  order  Gullina, 
family  Tetraonida, 
and  sub-family  Per- 
dicin(S,  or  of  the  ge- 
nus Perdix  of  Kay,  or 
Tetrao  of  Linnaeus.      Gray. 

2.  A  large  bombard  formerly  used. 

PAR'TRIDpE-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  A  tropical  wood, 
much  esteemed  for  cabinet  work,  on  account 
of  its  variegated  and  patched  appearance  ;  —  so 
called  because  the  wild  pigeons  are  fond  of  its 
berries.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PARTS,  n.pl  1.  Faculties;  talents.— See Paet,12. 
2.  Quarters;  regions.  —  See  Paht,  13. 

tPART'URE  (piirt'yur),  «.    Departure.     Spenser. 

PAE-TU'R!-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  parturio,parttiriaius.'] 
'To  bring  forth  young,    [r.]  Wright. 

PAR-TU'RI-EN-CY,  n.     Parturition,    [r.]    Grant. 

PAR-TU'RI-ENT,  a.  ['L.  parturio,  parturiens,  to 
bring  forth ;  partus,  birth ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  parturiente.'] 
Bringing  forth,  or  about  to  bring  forth,  young. 

t  PAE-TU'EI-OUS,  a.     Parturient.  Drayton. 

PAR-Ty-RI"TION  (par-ty-rTsb'i.in),  n.  [L.  partu- 
ritio  ;  parturio,  to  bring  forth ;  Yr.  parturition.'] 

1.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  young;  child- 
birth ;  delivery.  Browne. 

2.  t  That  which  is  brought  forth. 

The  ardency  of  love  which  we  have  to  any  now Tjarfttrt- 
tion  ia  hy  some  space  of  time  abated.  Instruct.for  Orat.,  1682. 

PAR'TY,  n.  [L.  pars,  partis  ;  It.  §  Sj>. parte  ;  Fr. 
parti,  partie.  —  Dut.  parti/ ;  Ger.  partie ;  Dan. 
1^  Sw.  parti.  —  See  Part.] 

1.  t  A  part ;  a  portion.     WickUffe.   Chaucer. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  in  a  community,  unit- 
ed in  opinion  or  design,  in  opposition  to  others,  — 
especially  in  politics  ;  a  faction. 

The  worst  eifect  of  party  is  its  tendency  to  generate  nar- 
row, false,  and  illiberalprejudices,  by  teaching  the  adherents 
of  one  party  to  regard  those  that  belong  to  an  opposing  ^ar/y 
as  unworthy  of  contideuce.  Brande. 
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Who,  born  for  the  univurge,  narrowed  hie  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

Goldsmith. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  met  or  assembled  for 
one  purpose ;  a  company  ;  as,  "  A  riding  ^ar^y." 

4.  A  select  assembly  of  invited  guests. 

I  '11  have  a  party  at  the  Bedford  Head.  Pope* 

5.  Side  ;   cause,     [r.] 

^gle  came  in  to  make  their  party  good.  Drjiden. 

6.  A  person  concerned  or  having  part  in  any 
affair  or  transaction. 

Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspect  this  trash 

To  be  a  party  in  tliis  injury.  Shak. 

7.  One  engaged  in  a  lawsuit ;  a  litigant.  Shak. 


For  all  manner  of  trespass  . 
shall  eonie  before  the  judges. 


.  the  cause  of  both  parties 
Ex.  xxii.  9. 


8.  A  particular  person ;  a  person  distinct 
from  or  opposed  to  another.  Shak.     Bacon. 

Though  there  is  a  real  difference  between  one  man  and 
another,  yet  the  party  who  has  the  advantage  magnifies  the 
inequality.  Collier. 

9.  {Mil.)  A  small  detachment  employed  in 
any  kind  of  duty.  Campbell. 

Syn.  —  See  Faction. 

PAR'TY,  a.  1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  party.  "A 
party  measure."  Ch.  Ob. 

2.  [Ft.  parti ;  p2r£ir,  to  divide.]  (i?er.)  Part- 
ed or  divided  ;  —  applied  to  all  divisions  of  the 
field  or  of  charges.  Crabb. 

PAR'TY-COL'ORED  {-kiil'urd),  a.  Having  diver- 
sity of  colors.  Shak.  "  Party-colored  skin." 
L'  Estrange. 

PAR'Ty-FENCE-WALL,  ii.  A  wall  separating 
the  ground  belonging  to  one  house  or  occupa- 
tion from  that  of  another.  Clarke. 


The   quality  of  y.  party ;  party- 
Wriffht. 


PAR'TY-l§M,7t, 

spirit. 

PAR'TY-JU-RY,  n.  {Law.)  A  jury  composed  half 
of  natives  and  half  of  foreigners  or  aliens; 
half-tongue.  Boiivier. 

PAR'TY-MAN,  n.\  pi.  pauty-mex.  Aman devot- 
ed to  the  interests  of  a  party  ;  a  factious  man  ; 
an  abettor  of  a  party;  a  partisan.  Swift. 

PAR'TY-SPTR'IT,  n.  The  spirit  of  partisans; 
prejudice  or  favor  for  one's  own  party   Coleridge. 

Party-apirit  enlists  a  man's  virtues  in  tlie  cause  of  his 
vices.  He  who  would  desire  to  have  an  accurate  description 
of  party-spirit  need  only  go  through  Paul's  description  of 
charity,  reversing  every  point  in  the  detail.  Whately, 

PAR'TY-SPIR'IT-^D,  a.   Having  the  party-spirit; 

strongly  favoring  one's  own  party.  Ch.  Ob. 

PAR'TY— WALL,  n.     A  wall  that  separates  two 

houses,  as  in  a  block.  Moxon. 

PA-RU'LIS,  n.  [Gr.  TiapovXd^;  irapa,  near,  and 
ou?.ovj  a  gum.]  {Med.)  A  small  abscess  in  the 
gum ;  a  gum-boil.  Dunglison. 

pA'RUS,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  Linnaian  genus  of 
birds  ;  the  tit  or  titmouse.  Eng.  Cyc. 

pAR  '  VE-J^U ',  n.  [Fr.  parvenir,  parvenu,  to  ar- 
rive at  the  end.]  One  who  has  recently  come 
into  notice  ;  an  upstart.  Brit.  Crit. 

PAR'VJS,     }  ^_      ^Fj.,  parviSy  from    L.  pervius, 
PAR'V|SE,  >  that  may  be  passed  through ;  per, 
through,  and  via,  a  way,     Landais.'] 

1.  The  porch  or  vestibule  of  a  church.  CAaz^cer. 
j(j®=-  "The  parvis  at  St.  Paul's  [Londonl  was  a 

common  place  of  meeting  for  lawyers  for  consulta- 
tion."    Wright. 

2.  A  room  over  the  porch  of  a  church.  Hook. 

3.  A  law  dispute  among  young  students  ;  a 
moot-court.  Whishaio. 

t  PAR'VI-TUDE,  n.     Littleness.  Glanvill. 

fPAR'Vi-TY,  u.     [L.  parvitas;   It.  parvita;  Old 

Tt. parvitt-l     Littleness;  minuteness.        Ray. 

P^S  (pa),  ?i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  passiis.]     1.  A  step. 
2.  Right  of  going  before  ;  precedence. 

Arbtithnot. 
tPAS€H  (pSsk),  re.     [Heb.  HOB;  Gr.  -«(r;^rt  ;  L. 

pascha ;  It.  pasqua  ;  Sp,  pascua ;  Old  Fr.  pasqite ; 
Fr.  paque.  —  A.  S.  pasche;  Dut.  paasch  ;  Ger. 
pascha;  D^n. paaske;  Sw.pdsk.l  The  passover; 
the  feast  of  Easter.  WickliJ^e. 

PAS'CHAL  (pSs'k^l),  a.  [h.  paschalis  ;  pascha, 
the  passover;  It.  pasqttale;  Sp.  pascuale;  Fr. 
pascal.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  passover,  or 
to  Easter.    "The paschal  lamb."  Pearson. 


I  a.  Relating  to  pasigraphy. 
>  Classical  Journal. 


Paschal  cycle,  the  cycle  which  serves  to  ascertain 
when  Easter  occurs,  formed  by  multiplying  by  each 
other  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  which  consists  of  28,  and 
the  cycle  of  the  moon,  consisting  of  19  years.  Brande, 

PASjCH'-EGG  (piisk'eg),  n.  A  hard-boiled  egg, 
presented  to  young  persons  at  Easter;  custer- 
egg;  —  written  ?i\so  pace-egg .     [Eng.]      Sares. 

PASjeH'-FLOV\^-^R  (pask'-),  n.     Pasque-flower. 

t  PASH,  V.  a.     [Gr.  -atw,  nataia,  to  strike.  Skinner. 

—  FrompiwA.  Todd.]  To  push  violently  against ; 
to  strike  ;  to  dash  ;  to  crush.  Shak. 

pAsH,  n.     1.  t  A  head.  Shak. 

2.  t  A  blow ;  a  stroke.  Sherwood. 

3.  A  fall  of  rain  or  snow ;  —  a  great  number  : 

—  any  thing  decayed.     [Local,  Eng.]     Wright. 

PA-SHA',  n.     A  Turkish  governor.  —  See  Pacha. 

pas-t-graph'[c, 
pAs-i-grAph'i-cal, 

PA-SIG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  raf,  izaai,  all,  and  ypd^o), 
to  write.]  A  manner  or  system  of  writing  that 
may  be  understood  by  all  nations  without  trans- 
lation ;  a  universal  language  ;  pasilaly.  Brande. 

PAS'I-I-A-LY,  n.  [Gr.  liaai,  for  all  {-nag,  all),  and 
).dlr},  a  form  of  speech ;  Fr.  pasilalieA  A  uni- 
versal language  ;  pasigraphy.  Ency.  Am. 

PASaUE'-FLdW-^.R  (pask'flbu-er),  "■  {Bot.)  A 
deciduous,  herbaceous  plant,  having  large,  pur- 
ple flowers,  and  finely-cut  hairy  leaves  ;  Anem- 
one Pulsatilla;  —  so  called  because  it  flowers 
about  Easter.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  PAS'auiL  (pas'kwil),  n.  [It. pasquillo .]  A  pas- 
quinade. Tatler. 

t  PAS'aujL,  -v.  u,.     To  x->asquinade.  Bztrton. 

PAS'aU|-LANT,  n.    A  lampooner,  [r.]  Coleridge. 

tPAS'QUIL-LIJR,  n.     A  lampooner.  Burton. 

PAS'auiN,  n.     [Fr.]     A  pasquinade.        Dryden. 

PAS'auiN,  v.  a.     To  pasquinade,     [r.]        Swift. 

PAS-Q.UIN-ADE',  n.  [It.  pasquinaia  ;  Sp.  pasqui- 
mtda  ;  Fr.  jmsquinade.]  A  satirical  writing  ;  a 
placard  containing  sarcasm  or  invective ;  a 
lampoon  ;  a  personal  satire. 

j^=  A  mutilated  statue  of  an  ancient  gladiator,  dug 
up  at  Knme,  ahout  300  years  ago,  and  now  lying  in 
the  court  of  the  Capitol,  was  popularly  called  by  tlie 
Romans  Pasqumo,  or  Pasquin,  from  the  name  of  a 
barber  or  cobbler,  remarkable  for  his  sneers  and  gibes, 
opposite  to  whose  house  it  was  originally  set  up.  To 
this  statue  it  was  the  custom  to  affix  satirical  pla- 
cards reflecting  on  the  court  and  church  of  Rome  ; 
and  it  is  still  the  occasional  receptacle  of  jocose  com- 
ments on  private  matters.  Hence  pasquinata  and  pas- 
quUlo  have  become,  in  Italy,  conventional  words  to 
signify  satirical  writings,  and  have  been  naturalized 
in  other  languages.  In  French  and  German  tliey  ha\e 
been  used  in  the  legal  vocabulary  for  libel.     Brande, 

Syn.  —  See  Satire. 

PAS-Q,Uin-Ade',  v.  a.  To  abuse  by  a  pasquinade ; 
to  lampoon ;  to  satirize.  Smart. 

pAss  (12),  V,  n.  [Low  Ij.passo  ;  L.  passzis,  a  step ; 
It.passare;  S^.pasar;  Tort. passar ;  Ft. passer.] 

\t.    PASSED  ;    pp.  PASSING,  PASSED,  Or   PAST.  — 

Pass  is  a  regular  verb  ;  and  past^  for  passed,  is 
a  correct  pronunciation,  but  a  wrong  orthogra- 
phy for  the  proper  participle,  though  a  correct 
orthography  for  the  adjective,  preposition,  and 
7101171.     Smai't.  —  See  Past.] 

1.  To  move  in  space  ;  to  go ;  to  proceed.  "  Pass 
no  further."  Shak. 

God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters 
were  assuaged.  (Sen.  viii.  1. 

Avoid  it  [the  path  of  th«  wicked], yjoss  not  by  it.  turn  from 
it,  and  pass  away.  Prov.  iv.  15. 

2.  To  go  away  progressively ;  to  elapse ;  to 
lapse  ;  to  be  spent.  "  Ere  three  days  pass." Shak. 

The  time  when  the  thing  existed  is  the  idea  of  that  space 
of  duration  which  passed  between  some  fixed  period  and  the 
being  of  that  thing.  Locke. 

3.  To  move  or  proceed  from  one  state  or  con- 
dition to  another. 

others,  dissatisfied  with  what  tliey  liave, .  .  .pass  from 
jTist  to  unjust.  Temple. 

4.  To  depart  from  life  ;  to  die.     [r.] 

O,  let  him  pass.    He  hntes  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer.  Sfiak. 

5.  To  vanish ;  to  be  lost ;  to  disappear ;  to  cease. 
*'  A  decree  which  shall  not^res5.''  Ps.  cxlviii.  6. 

Beauty  'a  a  charm,  but  soon  the  eharm  will  pass.    Dryden. 


6.  To  take  place  ;  to  occur  ;  to  happen. 

If  we  would  judge  of  the  nature  of  spirits,  we  niuht  have 
recourse  to  our  own  consciousness  of  y/naipasscs  within  our 
own  niiud.  Watte. 

7.  fTo  go  beyond  bounds. 

Why,  this  passesl  Master  Ford,  you  are  not  to  go  loose 
any  longer;  you  must  be  pinioned.  Shak. 

8.  t  To  give  or  bestow  a  regard  or  thought. 

As  for  these  silkcn-coatcd  slaves,  L  jjass  not.  Shalt. 

9.  To  gain  reception  or  currency ;  to  be  cur- 
rent.    '*  This  money  ivill  not  pass."       Johnson, 

False  eloquence  passeth  only  where  true  is  not  under- 
stood Felion. 

10.  To  receive  the  sanction  of  a  legislative 
body,  or  a  majority  of  votes.  "  Among  the  laws 
that  passed. ' '  Dryden. 

11.  To  omit  one's  turn,  as  in  playing. 

She  would  not  play,  yet  must  not  pass.  Frioi; 

12.  To  make  a  thrust  or  push,  as  in  fencing. 

They  lash,  they  foin,  tliey  pass,  they  strive  to  bore 
Their  corselets.  Dryder.. 

13.  To  go  through  the  alimentary  canal. 

Bubetances  hard  cannot  be  dissolved,  but  they  will  pass: 
but  sucli  whose  tenacity  oxf'eeds  the  powers  of  digestion  will 
neither  ijasn  nor  be  converted  into  aliment.  Arbuthnot. 

14.  {Law.)  To  proceed ;  to  be  entered.  Burrill. 
To  bring'  to  pass,  to  cause  to  exist,  or  to  be  effected. 

"God  will  shortly  Aring-  it  [the  dream]  to  pass.'*''  Oen. 
xli.  33. — To  came  to  pass,  to  take  place  ;  to  occur; 
to  happen.  "  Things  which  must  shortly  come  to 
pass."  Rev.  I.  1.  —  To  letpass,  to  allow  or  suffer  to  go 
unnoticed  or  disregarded.  "Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse 
done  to  my  niece,'  "  Sliak.  — To  pass  for,  (Law.)  To  be 
delivered  in  one's  favor,  as  a  verdict  or  a  Judgment. 
Burrill.  — To  pass  on  or  upon,  to  come  upon  or  to  ;  to 
reach  or  afTect.  ^^  DeiLth  passed  upon  all  men."  Rom. 
v.  19.  —  To  give  judgment  or  sentence.  "  We  may  not 
pass  upon  his  life."  Shak.  —  To  practise,  impose,  or 
put  upon.  "An  thou  pass  upon  me,  I  'II  no  more  with 
thee."  Shak.^Well  to  pass,  rich  ;  well  to  do.  Wright. 

PAss,  v.  a.     1.  To  cause  to  move,  go,  or  proceed. 
"  Pass  that  beggar  to  his  own  parish."  Johnson, 

Dr.  Thurston  thinks  the  principal  use  of  inspiration  to  be. 
to  .  . .  pass  the  blood  from  tlie  right  to  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  Dei-ham. 

■Waller  passed  over  five  thousand  horse  and  foot  by  New- 
bridge. Clarendon. 

2.  To  deliver  to  another ;  to  transfer  ;  to  give. 
"  I  \ia.yQ  passed  my  word  and  promise,"     Shak. 

3.  To  utter;  to  pronounce  ;  to  deliver.  *'To 
pass  censures."  **  To  pass  sentence."  Hammond. 

4.  To  go  beyond ;  to  overstep ;  to  overpass. 
"  They  did^oss  those  bounds."  Burnet. 

5.  To  surpass ;  to  exceed ;  to  excel.  Spenser. 

The  peace  of  God,  which  noFse^/i  all  understandina,  shall 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Jesus  Christ.  Fhd.  iv.  7, 

6.  To  go  through  "or  over  ;  to  go  across  or 
along.    "  The  h-or^e  passed  the  river."  Johnson, 

To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome.        Shak. 

7.  To  spend,  as  time.  "  The  king  .  .  .  passed 
the  night  fasting."  Dan.  vi.  18. 

A  lady  who  had  passed  the  winter  at  London.       Addifon. 

8.  To  live  through;  to  make  trial  of;  to  un- 
dergo ;  to  experience  ;  as,  "  To  pass  the  ordeal." 

Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life. 

From  year  to  year;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 

That  I  have  passed.  Shak. 

9.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  finish  ;  to  accomplish. 

This  night 
"We  '11  jjass  the  business  privately  and  well.  Shak. 

10.  To  omit;  to  neglect;  to  disregard.  "If 
yovi  pass  our  proffered  offer."  Shak. 

I  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array.      Dnjden. 

11.  To  admit;  to  allow;  to  approve.  "Every 
one  t\i^t  passeth  the  account."       2  Kings  xii.  4. 

12.  To  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  of,  as 
of  a  legislative  body. 

Neither  of  those  bills  has  yet  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Swift. 

13.  To  enact;  to  sanction.  "The  decree  may 
be  already  passed."  South. 

14.  To  thrust ;  to  make  a  thrust  or  push  with, 
as  in  fencing.  Shak. 

15.  To  impose  or  put,  as  a  trick.     B.  Jonson. 

16.  To  impose  fraudulently ;  to  palm  off. 
The  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ, 
An&passcd  it  on  her  husband  for  a  boy,  Dryden. 

17.  To  put  into  circulation;  as,  "To  pass 
counterfeit  money." 

To  pass  away,  to  elapse.  —  To  pass  by,  to  go  by,  with- 
out noticing  or  heeding  :  to  pay  no  attention  or  heed 
to;  to  omit;  to  disregard.  '■'If  we  pass  by  those 
things  which  happen  to  our  trouble."  Bp.  Taylor.  — 
To  pass  off,  to  impose  by  fraud  ;  to  palm.  "  Whether, 
in  the  ]7ih  century,  an  impostor  .  .  .  might  not  have 
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passed  liiinself  off  as  a  bishop,  on  a  rude  tribe  of 
Scots."  Macaalay. — To  pass  over^  to  omit  ]  to  let  go 
unnoticed  or  unregarded  ;  to  overlook;  to  disregard. 
*'  It  is  his  glory  to  pass  over  a  transgression."  Proo. 
xix.  II. 

jC®^  Most  of  the  senses  attributed  to  the  verb  pass 
are  senses,  not  of  the  verb,  but  of  tiie  context ;  or  they 
arise  out  of  ellipses  of  words  formerly  used  with  tJie 
verb.  Among  the  particles  used  with  the  verb  are  out, 
bijj  ooer^  away,  from,  in,  to,  through,  Slc,  with  each  of 
which  a  correspondent  meaning  is  formed.  By  the 
omission  of  the  particle,  or  of  some  word  formerly 
employed,  the  verb  often  acquires  tlie  meaning  of  the 
whole  context.  Thus  to  poa-s  simply  has  come  to  sig- 
nify to' pass  away,  to  pass  bounds,  to  pass  a  sentence, 
&.C,  So,  to  pass  a  place  is  to  pass  by  a  place  ;  to  pass 
a  rioer  is  to  pass  over  a  river,  —  the  neuter  verb  in 
this  manner  frequently  becoming,  or  appearing,  active ; 
to  pass  life  is  to  pass  on  in  life,  or  through  it ;  to  pass 
in  fencing  is  to  make  the  sword  pass  the  adversary's  j 
to  pass  an  account  is  to  place  it  from  under  examina- 
tion as  being  correct.  In  old  authors,  to  pass  is  some- 
times used  for  to  surpass,  which  is,  literally,  to  be 
above  or  superior  while  in  progress.  In  saying,  an 
event  comes  to  pass,  we  mean  that  it  comes  to  us  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  then  passes  hy  as  an  event  com- 
pleted.    Smart. 

pAss  (12),  n.     1.  A  passage  ;   a  road. 

The  Tyriana  had  no  pass  to  the  Red  Sea  but  through  the 
territory  of  Solomon.  Italcigh. 

2.  A  narrow  entrance  or  avenue.  "  The 
passes  of  the  German  Rhine.*'  Howe. 

It  would  be  easy  to  detend  the  passes  into  the  wliole 
country.  Clarendon. 

3.  Permission  or  license  to  pass,  or,  to  go  or 
to  come.    "  Their  safe  conduct  ovpass."  Spenser. 

A  gentleman  had  a  pass  to  go  beyond  the  seas.        Clarendon. 

4.  An  order  by  which  a  person  is  passed  to 
some  destination,  as  an  order  for  passing  a  va- 
grant or  impotent  person  to  his  own  parish  or 
place ;  a  free  ticket  on  a  railway ;  a  free  ticket 
of  admission  to  a  place  of  amusement.  Johnson. 

5.  {Mil.)  A  certificate  of  leave  of  absence  for 
a  short  period  only.  Campbell. 

6.  A  thrust  or  push,  as  in  fencing.     Dri/den, 
7-  A  manipulation  of  a  mesmerizer.     Clarke. 

8.  State;  condition. 

To  what  a  pas»  are  our  minds  brought!  Sidney. 

9.  A  jest;  a  joke.  Shah. 

10.  A  name  for  the  third  classification  or 
quality  of  Russian  hemp.  Simmonds. 

Pass  of  arms,  {Ancient  Chivalry.)  a  bridge,  or  other 
passage,  which  a  knight  undertook  to  defend,  and 
which  was  not  to  be  passed  without  fighting  him  who 
kept  It.  Wright. 

pAss'A-BLE,  a.    [It.  passahile  ;  p:issare,  to  pass  ; 
,     S'g. pasable;  Yr.  passable.'] 

1.  That  maybe  passed  or  travelled  over  or 
through,  2  Mace.  v.  21. 

2.  That  may  pass  or  be  received  without  ob- 
jection; current;  receivable;  well-received. 

In  counterfeits.  It  is  with  men  as  with  false  money;  one 
piece  is  more  or  less  passable  than  another.  V Estrange, 

3.  Tolerable  ;  moderate ;  being  of  a  medium 
degree;  admissible;  middling;  pretty  good. 

They  are  . . .  ofapassofjk  reach  of  understanding-       Howell. 

pAss'A-BLY,  ac?.  Tolerably;  moderately.  "  Pass- 
ably  rich.'*  Howell. 

PAS-SADE',  n.  [Fr.]  {Man.)  The  course  of  a 
"horse  when  made  to  go  back  and  forth  many 
times  over  the  same  piece  of  ground.      Wright. 

PAS-SA'DO  [p?s~sa'd6,  S.  W.P.J.E.F.;  p?is-sa'- 
do,  Ja.  K,  iim.  Wr.'],  ti.  [It.  passata,  passage  ; 
passare,  to  pass  ;  Sp.  pasada  ;  Fr.  passade.l  A 
pass  in  fencing.  Shak. 

PAS'SA^E,  n.  [It.  passaffffio;  Sp.  pasaje;  Fr. 
passa(/e.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  passing  from  one  place  to  another. 

His  [the  aun's]  bright  passage  to  the  Occident.         Shafc. 
So  shalt  thou  best  prepared  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage,  when  it  comes.  Milton. 

2.  A  place  for  passing  ;  a  way  ;  a  road ;  a  path. 

Direct  against  which  opened  from  beneath 
A  passage  down  to  the  earth,  a  passage  wide.        Milton. 
I  have  often  stopped  all  the  passages,  to  prevent  the  ants 
going  to  their  own  nests.  Addison. 

3.  A  passing  from  one  country  or  place  to 
another  by  water.  Simmonds. 

4.  Sum  paid  for  being  transported  over  the 
sea  or  other  water  ;  fare.  CoweU. 

5.  Right  or  liberty  of  passing.  Wright. 

6.  The  state  of  passing  away. 

Would  some  part  of  my  young  years 

Might  but  radeem  the  passage  of  your  agel  Shah. 


7.  That  which  comes  to  pass;  occurrence; 
event ;  incident ;  transaction,  [it.]  *'  Thy  pas- 
sages of  life."  Shak. 

8.  Manner  of  being  conducted;  management. 
"The  conduct  £Lud passage  of  affairs."    Davies. 

9.  Unsettled  state ;  aptness,  by  condition  or 
by  nature,  to  change  the  place  of  residence. 

[An  ill  opinion  of  security]  entices  the  poorer  traders, 
young  beginners,  or  those  of  passage.  'I'emple. 

10.  [Fr.  passage  d'armes.]  An  encounter ;  a 
contest;  a  combat.  ^'Apassage a^t  (irtiis." Ogtlcie. 

11.  A  part  of  a  book  or  a  writing;  a  single 
clause  or  place;  a  text. 

How  commentators  each  dark  parage  shun, 

Aud  hold  their  larthing  candle  to  the  sun !  Young. 

12.  {Her.)  The  reception  of  a  knight  of  Malta 
into  the  order.  Wright. 

13.  {Arch.)  A  part  of  a  building  which  gives 
access  to  the  ditlercnt  apartments.  Brande. 

14.  {Mus.)  Any  phrase  or  short  portion  of  an 
air  or  other  composition ;  a  member  of  a  strain 
or  movement.  Moore. 

15.  {Legislation.)  The  passing  or  enactment, 
as  of  a  law  or  bill,  by  a  legislative  body.  Marshall. 

Bird  of  passage,  A  bird  that  passes  at  certain  sea- 
sons from  one  climate  to  another;  a  migratory  bird. 
—  In  passage,  in  passing  ;  cursorily.  "These  funda- 
mental knowledges  liave  been  studied  but  in  passage.^"* 
Bacon, —  Passage  round  the  traverse,  (^Fort.)  an  open- 
ing cut  in  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way.  close  to  the 
traverses,  in  order  to  continue  the  communication 
through  all  parts  of  the  covered  way.  Cavipbell. — 
Middle  passage,  see  Middle.  —  J^orth-west passage,  a 
passage  by  water  supposed  to  exist  between  the  north- 
ern Atlantic  and  the  northern  Pacific  Oceans. 

Syn.  — See  Path,  Race. 

t  PAs'SA-<?t;R,  '«.     [Fr.]     A  passenger.  Berners. 

PAS'SANT,  a.     [Fr.  passer,  to  pass.] 

1.  t  Surpassing  ;  excelling.  Chaucer. 

2.  Cursory  ;  careless.  "  Passant  view."  Scott. 

3.  {Her.)  Walking.  ^'  Juion  passant."  Spenser, 
En  passant  (^A.\]g'pA.s-s'ing').     [Fr.]     In  passing;  by 

the  way  ;  slightly. 

pAss'-BOOK  (-biik),  7i.  A  book  in  which  a  mer- 
chant, &c.,  enters  the  items  of  an  account,  and 
then  passes  it  to  the  customer.  Bouvier, 

P.aSSE  (pas-sa'),  c*.  [Fr.]  Past :  —  out  of  use:  Smith. 

pAssed  (pftst),  i.  &  p.  irompass.     See  Pass. 

Passed  midshipman,  a  midshipman  who,  having 
sustained  an  examination,  is  advanced  to  higher  rank. 

PAS'S^lV-^^R,  n.  One  who  passes,  or  is  on  his 
way  ;  a  traveller  ;  a  wayfarer.  Milton.  Sidney. 
Passenger  pigeon,  one  of  a  species  of  pigeons  which 
fly  in  flocks  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  food  ;  Co- 
luviba  migratona,  or  Ectopistcs  vngratoria.  Wilson. — 
Passenger  falcon,  a  migratory  hawk,    j^insworth. 

P.aSSE^PAR'TOUT  (p4s-p9r-t6'),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
passer,  to  pass,  3^X1(1  par-tout,  every  where.] 

1.  A  master-key  ;  a  pass-key.  Landais. 

2.  {Engraving.)  A  plate  or  a  block  of  wood, 
having  its  centre  entirely  cut  out,  and  a  border 
or  ornamental  design  engraved  round  the  outer 
part,  which  serves  as  a  frame  to  what  may  be 
placed  in  the  centre.  Brande, 

pASS'^R,  u.     One  who  passes. 

PAss'gR— BY,  n.     One  who  passes  by.  Coleridge. 

pJs'SE-RE^,  n,  pi.  [L.,  sparrows.']  {Ornith.) 
An  order  of  birds  including  the  classes  Fissi- 
rostres,  Tenuirostres,  Dentirostres,  and  Coni- 
rostres. 

J8®=-  The  class  Pissirostres  includes  the  families 
CaprimulgidtB,  Hirundinidoi,  Coraciada;,  Trogomd<B,Al- 
cedinidm,  and  Meropidce ;  the  class  Tenuirostres  in- 
cludes the  families  Upupidce,  Promeropidce,  Trorhilidm, 
Meliphagid^,  and  Certhidm  ;  the  class  Dentirostres  in- 
cludes the  families  Luscinidm,  Tardidm,  Muscicapida, 
.3mpelid(B,  and  Laniidm  ;  the  class  Conirostres  includes 
the  families  Corvida:,  Paradlseidm,  Sturtiidm,  Fringilli- 
dcB,  ColidiB,  Musopliagid<e,  and  Bucerotidm.     Oray. 

PAS'S^-rIne,  a.  [1j.  passe7'i?ius ;  passer,  a  spar- 
row; 'Fr.  passerine.']  {Ornith.)  Of,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  sparrows,  or  the  Passeres.  P.  Cyc. 

PAS'S^l-RINE,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Passeres  ;  a  passerine  bird.  Brande. 

PAS-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  passihilitas ;  It.  passi- 
bilith ;  Sp.  pa'sibilidad  ;  Fr.  passibilitd.']  Quality 
of  being  passible  ;  passibleness.  Hakewell. 

PAS'SI-BLE,  a.  \'L.  passibilis  \  patior,  pas&ns,  to 
suffer  ;  It.  passihile ;  Sp.  pasible  ;    Fr.  passibU.] 


That  may  feel  or  suffer  ;  susceptible  of  suffering 
or  of  impressions  from  external  agents. 

Apohiuarius  .  .  .  held  even  deity  it&zX^ passible.      Booker, 

PAS'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  passible; 
susceptibility  of  impressions  ;  passibility. 

pAs-SI-FLO'R.^,  71,  [h.passio,  passion,  and/?05, 
Jloris,  a  flower.]  {^Bot.)  A  genus  of  twining 
plants,  with  beautiful  flowers  ;  — so  named  from 
a  fancied  resemblance  between  the  parts  of  the 
flower  and  the  emblems  of  our  Haviour's  cruci- 
fixion; passion-flower.  Gray. 

pjs  'SIM,  ad.    [L.]   Here  and  there ;  every  where. 

pAss'ING,  p.^  a.  Going  by  ;  proceeding  :  —  elaps- 
ing;—  expiring:  —  surpassing;  exceeding;  ex- 
celling.    "  A  passing  shame."  Shak. 

pAss'ING,  flrf.  Surpassingly;  exceedingly.  "Pass- 
m(7  strange."    Shak.      "  Pass i7ig  fair."  Milton. 

We  learned  our  liege  was  passing  well.  Gay. 

pAss'JNG,  11.    The  act  of  passing,  or  of  going  by. 

pAss'JNG-BELL,  n.  The  bell  that  was  formerly 
rung  or  tolled  at  the  hour  of  death,  to  obtain 
prayers  for  the  passing  soul ;  —  now  used  of  the 
bell  that  is  tolled  at  the  death  of  a  person, 

Praj'ers  ascend 
To  heaven  in  troops  at  a  good  man's  passing-bell.    Donne. 

t  PAss'ING-LY,  ad.  Surpassingly;  exceedingly. 
"And  diidi  passingly  please  himself."     Camden. 

pAsS'ING-NOTE,  n.  {Mus.)  A  note  introduced 
between  two  other  notes,  to  soften  a  distance  or 
melodize  a  passage.  Moore. 

PAS'SION  (pash'un),  n.  [L.  passio  (Gr.  -naOos)  ; 
patior,  passus,  to  suffer  ;  It.  passione  ;  Sp.  pa- 
sion ;  Fr.  passion.] 

1.  An  imjjression  or  effect  caused  by  an  ex- 
ternal agent  ;  that  which  is  suff'ered  or  received; 
—  opposed  to  actio?!. 

"When  [a  body  ie]  eet  in  motion,  it  is  rather  a  passion  than 
an  action  in  it.  Locke. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  impressions  from  external 
agents ;  passibleness.     [ii.]  Bacon. 

3.  Suffering  ;  —  emphatically,  the  last  suffer- 
ing of  Christ. 

To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive,  after  his  passion, 
by  many  infallible  proofs.  Acts  i.  3. 

4.  Mental  feeling  accompanied  with  desire 
prompting  to  action  ;  sensible  effect  of  mental 
impression,  distinguished  from  mere  emotion  in 
seeking  relief  or  gratification  beyond  the  emo- 
tion itself;  active  emotion. 

2'assion,  and  apathy,  and  glory,  and  shame.  Milton. 

Take  heed  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  .iudpment  to  do  aught  which  else  free  will 
Would  not  admit.  Milton. 

5.  Any  mental  feeling  accompanied  with  de- 
sire prompting  to  action ;  any  active  emotion 
or  affection  of  the  mind,  as  love,  hatred,  joy, 
grief,  &c. :  —  resentment;  anger. 

Of  all  'base  passions,  fear  is  most  accursed.  SJiaJc. 

Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimmed  his  face. 

I  will  appeal  to  any  man  whether  he  finds  rot"  the  natural 
emotion  of  the  same  passion  in  himself  which  the  poet  de- 
scribes in  his  feigned  persons.  JJi-j/den. 

6.  Eager  or  vehement  desire  ;  ardor  ;  zeal. 

Where  statesmen  are  ruled  by  faction  and  interest,  they 
can  have  no  passion  lor  the  glory  of  their  country.    Aildison. 

7.  Love;  attachment;  affection.         Dryden. 

He  . . .  owned  his  jmssion  for  Amestris.  Howe. 

Syn.  —  See  Affection. 


t  PAS'SION  (pash'un),  v.  n. 
tated,  as  with  anger. 


To  be  extremely  agi- 
Shak. 


PAS'SION-AL  (pash'u"-?0)  ^'  [L.  passionalis ; 
passio,  passion ;  Fr.  passioimel.]  Relating  to 
the  passions:  —  influenced  by  passion;  pas- 
sionate,    [r.]  West.  Rev. 

pAs'SION-A-RY  (pash'un-9-re),  n.  [Low  L.  pas- 
sionarius;  'L. passio,  suffering;  S^. pasionano \ 
Old  Fr.  passioniiaire.]  A  book  describing  the 
sufferings  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Warton. 

pAs'SION-ATE  (pSsh'un-eit),  a.  \li.  passionato  \ 
Sp.  apasionado  ;  Yr.  passionne.j 

1.  Moved  by  passion ;  feeling  or  expressing 
-great  commotion  of  mind  ;  highly^  excited  ;  ve- 
hement ;  warm.  '*  Passionate  ■a.nection."  Hooker. 

Good  angels  looked  upon  this  ship  of  Noah's  with  a  pas- 
sionate concern  for  its  safety.  Uumct. 

2.  Easily  moved  to  anger  ;  irascible  ;  choler- 
ic ;  hot-tempered  ;  quick-tempered  ;  angry. 

It  is  a  very  common  expression,  that  such  a  one  is  yary 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  ^,  short;   A,  ^,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    utlR,  HER; 
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Spenser. 
Sha/c. 


good-natured,  but  very  pcumonnte.     The  expression,  indeed, 
18  very  Mod-natured  to  allow  passionate  people  bo  much 

auarter;  but  1  think  a  pasaionaie  man  deserves  the  least  in- 
ulgence  imaginable.  Steele, 

Syn.  —  See  Angry,  Violent. 
fPAs'SrON-ATE,  ^;.  a.   1.  To  affect  with  passion. 

Great  pleasure,  mixed  with  pitiful  re^i 
That  godly  king  and  queen  did  passwi 

2.  To  express  passionately. 

pAs'SION-ATE-LY  (pSsh'un-jit-l?),  ad.  In  a  pas- 
sionate nianner  ;  vehemently  ;  —  angrily. 

PAS'SION-ATE-NESS,  9i.  The  state  of  being  pas- 
sionate ;  irascibility.  Boyle. 

fPAS'SIONED  (pash'und),  ».     1.  Moved  by  pas- 
sion ;  violently  affected.  Spenser. 
2.  Expressing  passion  ;  impassioned.  Spenser. 

PAS'SION-FLOW"-gR  (pash'un-flbfi-^r),  n.  (Bot.) 
A  twining  plant,  with  sliowy  flowers;  Passi- 
fiora.  —  See  Passiflora.  Gray. 

PAS'SIpN-IjESS,  o.  Not  easily  affected  by, pas- 
sion i'not  easily  moved  to  anger  ;  cool.  Bp.  Hall. 

PAs'SIpN— WEEK,  n.  The  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding Easter ;  —  so  called  because  in  that  week 
occurred  ihe  passion  of  our  Saviour.       Brands. 

PAS'SjVE  (i:^s'siv),  a.  [h.  passivus  ;  pattor,  pas- 
sus,   to   suffer ;    It.  passivo ;    Sp.  pasivo ;   Fr. 


1.  Receiving  impression  from  external  agents ; 
suffering  ;  not  acting ;  — opposed  to  active. 

The  mind  is  wholly  paesive  in  the  reception  of  all  its  sim- 
ple ideas.  Locke. 

Passive  virtues  are  of  all  others  the  severest  and  moat 
sublime.  Paley. 

2.  Suffering  without  resistance;  unresisting; 
not  opposing.  "  Pas-sive  compliance."  Johnson. 

I  know  that  we  are  supposed  [by  the  French  revolution- 
ists] a  dull,  sluraish  race,  rendered  passive  by  finding  our 
situation  tolerable.  Burke. 

3.  (Gram.)  Noting  a  verb  that  represents  its 
subject,  or  what  the  nominative  expresses,  as 
acted  upon;  as,  "I  am  compelled"  ;  "Caesar 
was  slain": — of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  passive 
verb.    "  Passive  participle."  G.  Brown. 

Passive  commerce^  commerce  carried  on  by  foreign- 
ers in  their  own  ships.  See  Active  Commerce. 
—  Passive  obedience,  (Civil  polity.)  quiet,  unresisting 
submission  to  power,  implying  the  denial  of  the  riglit 
of  resistance,  or  the  recognition  of  the  duty  to  submit, 
in  all  cases,  to  the  existing  government. —  Passive 
■prayer,  among  mystic  divines,  a  suspension  of  the 
activity  of  the  soul  or  intellectual  faculties,  and  yield- 
ing only  to  the  impulses  of  grace.  —  Passive  principles^ 
(C/tem.)  earth  and  water;  —  so  called  because  their 
parts  are  not  so  swiftly  moved  as  tliose  of  spirits,  oil, 
and  salt.  Buck.     Maunder. 

PAS'SIVE-LY  (pas'sjv-le),  ad.     1.    In   a  passive 
manner  ;  unresistingly  ;  inactively.        Dryden. 
2.  {Gram.)  In  the  form  of  a  passive  verb. 


harbor.  Burrill. — It.  passaporto)  Sp.  pasa- 
porte.']  {Law.)  (International  laio)^  a  document 
or  paper  carried  oy  a  merchant-vessel  in  time  of 
war,  to  prove  her  nationality,  and  protect  her 
from  the  belligerents  ;  a  sea-pass  ;  a  sea-letter. 
—  {American  law),  a  special  instrument,  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  American  vessels 
against  the  Barbary  powers  ;  —  commonly  called 
a  Mediterranean  pass  :  —  a  permission,  granted 
in  time  of  war,  for  the  removal  of  persons  or 
effects  from  a  hostile  country.  —  {European 
law),  a  warrant  of  protection  and  authority  to 
pass  from  one  country  or  place  to  another, 
granted  to  a  person  by  the  competent  officer. 

Burrill.     Brande. 

A  foreicner  who  wishes  to  leave  the  country  where  he  has 
been  residing  generally  obtains  'W\s  passport  ivovn  the  minis- 
ter, or  agent,  or  consul  of  hie  own  state. . .  .  The  only  civil- 
ized countries  in  which  vaxsports  are  not  required  arc  the 
British  Islands  and  the  United  States  of  N.  America.  P.  Q/c. 

PASS'WORD  (p4e'wUrd),  n.  A  secret  word  to  be 
given  before  a  person  is  permitted  to  pass,  as 
through  military  stations,  in  a  secret  society, 
&c. ;  a  watchword  ;  a  countersign.         Qu.  Rev. 

pAss'WORT  (p&s'wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  palsy- 
wort.  Booth. 

t  pAs'SY-MEA^'VRE  (pas'se-mezh'ur),  n.  [It.  pas- 
samezzo  ;  passo,  a  step,  and  mezzo,  middle.]  An 
old,  slow,  and  stately  dance.  Shak. 

pAsT(12),p.a.&  a.  [From  j9i7ss.  —  See  Pass,  and 
Passed.]  Having  formerly  been  ;  neither  pres- 
ent nor  future  ;  not  to  come  ;  spent ;  gone  by  ; 
ended.     "For  several  months jaas^."         Swift. 

pAsT,  n.     1.  The  time  gone  by ;  past  time. 

The  past  is  all  by  death  possessed.  Fenian. 

2.  Any  thing  that  is  past,  or  that  portion  of  a 
thing  that  is  past. 

One  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  occupy  ourselves 
with  the  ptiaK  of  our  language  is,  because  the  present  is  only 

intelligible  ""  '^'- - '--■-'^ -'■  ■' -         -    -«-- 

indeed. 


The  quality  of  being  pas- 
Bp.  Taylor.     Wollaston. 


PAS'SJVE-jVESS,  n 
sive ;  passibility. 

PAS-SiV'l-Ty,  n.  [L.  passioitas,  want  of  distinc- 
tion ;  It.  passivitcL ;  Fr.  ptf^ssivete.'] 

1.  Passiveness;  passibility.  [r.]    Hammond. 

2.  The  tendency  of  a  body  to  continue  in  a 
given  state,  whether  of  motion  or  of  rest,  till 
disturbed  by  another  body.  Wright. 

PAss'— KEY,  n.  A  key  that  opens  several  locks;  a 
master-key.  Simmonds. 

pAss'Lipss,  a-.  Havingno  pass  or  passage.  Cowley. 

pAss'mAn,  n. ;  pi.  pAss'Mi^N.  A  student  who 
merely  obtains  a  degree,  without  any  distinc- 
tion.    [Oxford  Univ.,  Eng.]  Jv.  A.  Rev. 

pAsS'O-V^R,  n.     Ipass  and  over."] 

1.  A  festival  of  the  Jews,  instituted  in  com- 
memoration of  their  providential  deliverance 
on  the  night  before  their  departure  from  Egypt, 
when  the  destroying  angel,  who  put  to  death 
the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over  the 
houses  of  the  Hebrews,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously marked  with  the  blood  of  the  paschal 
lamb  ;  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.      Ex,  xii. 

2.  The  sacrifice  offered  at  the  feast  of  the 
passover  ;  the  paschal  lamb.    2  Chron.  xxx.  17- 

pAsS-PA-ROLE',  n.  [Fr.  passe-parole.']  {Mil.) 
A  command  given  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  to  the  rear.  Smart. 

PASS'PORT,  n.     [Fi.passe-port;  passer j  to  pass. 


in  the  Ught  of  tiie  2'ost,  often  a  very  remote  past 
Trench. 


PAsT,  prep.     1.  Beyond  ;  further  than  the  extent 
or  reach  of.     "  Past  cure."  Shah. 


"What 's  gone,  and  what 's  past  help, 
Should  be  pa^t  grief. 


Shak. 


2.  Above ;  more  than  ;  exceeding,  [r.]  Bacon, 

Bows  not  pas?  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long.         Spemcr. 
J9^  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  used  for  hy.    "  To 
go  pasi."    Mrs.  Hemans. 

PASTE  (past),  n.  [Gr.  -naaTY)  ;  iraardq,  besprinkled, 
salted;  Tra'traw,  to  sprinkle  ;  L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  wcrs^a  ; 
Old  Fr.  paste  ;  Fr.  p^te.'] 

1.  A  viscous  and  tenacious  mixture,  as  dough 
for  bread,  or  earthy  substances  mixed  to  the  con- 
sistence of  dough,  for  pottery  and  porcelain. 

He  ,  ■ .  loisQB  paste  better  than  any  woman.        Addison. 

2.  Any  cement  having  the  power  of  holding 
the  particles  together,  as  gum,  boiled  flour,  &c. 

3.  A  substance  composed  chiefly  of  silex, 
potash,  borax,  and  oxide  of  lead,  used  in  mak- 
ing artificial  gems  ;  strass.  Ure. 

4.  {Min.)  The  mineral  substance  in  which 
other  substances  are  embedded.  Maunder. 

5.  (Com.)  An  inspissated  juice  of  licorice, 
or  of  other  vegetables.  Simmonds. 

PASTE,  V.  a.  \i,  PASTED  ;  pp.  pasting,  pasted.] 
To  cement  or  fasten  with  paste.  Locke. 

PASTE'BOARD  (past'bord),  7i,  1.  A  kind  of  thick, 
stiff  paper,  made  of  several  sheets  of  paper 
pasted  one  on  another,  or  by  macerating  paper 
and  casting  it  in  moulds.  Addison. 

2.  A  board  on  which  dough  is  rolled  out  for 
pastry.  Simmonds. 

PASTE'BOARD,  a.    Made  of  pasteboard. 

pAs'T^IL,  n.     [Fr.,  from  Old  'Fr.  paste,  paste.] 

1.  A  crayon  made  of  a  paste  composed  of 
coloring  matter  and  gum  water; — sometimes 
(incorrectly)  written  pastil.  Brande, 

2.  A  blue  dye-stuff  obtained  from  woad,  or 
Isatis  tinctoria.  Ure. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  plaint  Isatis  tinctoria.  Dunglison. 

PAS'T^RN,  n,     [Old  Fr.  pasturon  ;  Ft.  pdturon.'] 

1.  The  part  of  a  horse's  leg  between  the  lower 
joint  and  the  coronet.  Farm.  Ency. 

2.  t  A  kind  of  shoe  ;  a  patten.  Dryden. 

PAS'T^RN-JOINT,  n.  Lower  joint  of  a  horse's  leg. 


and  port,  a  harbor,  i.  e.  a  permission  to  leave  a  I  PASTICCIO  (pas-tirh'yo),  n.     [It.] 


1.  An  olio  ;  a  medley.  Warton. 

2.  (Paint.)  A  picture  painted  by  a  master  in 
a  style  dissimilar  to  that  in  which  he  generally 
painted.  Brande. 

3.  (Mus.)  An  opera  the  music  of  which  is  se- 
lected from  different  composers.  Moore. 

pAs'TIL,  v.  a.     To  fumigate  with  pastils.  Qu.  Rev. 

PAs'TJL,  n.  [L.  pastillus  ;  It.  pastille  ;  Sp.  pas- 
tilla ;  Fr.  pastille.^ 

1.  {Pharmacy.)  A  kind  of  lozenge.     Brande. 

2.  A  composition  of  aromatic  substances, 
used  in  fumigation.  —  See  Pastel.   Dtmglison. 

PAs~TiLLE',n.  [Fr.]  A  composition  used  in  fumi- 
gation ; —  a  lozenge;  pastil.  —  See  Pastil.  Ure. 

pAs'TIMB,  n.  [pass  and  time.  —  Ji.  passatempo  \ 
Sp.  pasatiempo  ;  Fr.  passe-temps.^  That  whicli 
serves  to  make  time  pass  agreeably;  amuse- 
ment; entertainment;  sport;  diversion;  play. 
"Luxury,  recreation,  unA pastime.**  Watts. 

j[^S=  "  To  what  grand  moral  purposes  Bishop  Butler 
turns  the  word  pastime,  .  .  .  obliging  it  [the  world]  to 
own  that  its  amusements  and  pleasures  do  not  really 
satisfy  the  mind,  and  fill  it  as  with  the  sense  of  abid- 
ing and  satisfying  joy.  They  are  only  pastimes  ;  they 
serve  only,  as  this  word  confesses,  to  pass  away  the 
time,  to  prevent  it  from  weighing  an  intolerable  bur- 
den on  men's  hands."  Trench. 
Syn.  —  See  Amusement. 

t  pAs'TIME,  v.  It.  To  sport ;  to  recreate.  Huloef. 

PAS-TI-JvA'CA,  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  bi- 
ennial plants,  with  spindle-shaped  roots  ;  the 
parsnip.  Ch-ay. 

pAs'TOR,  n.  [L. ;  pasco,  pastus,  to  feed ;  It. 
pastore;  S]).  pastor;  Fr.  pasteur.] 

1.  A  shepherd. 

The  jiostor  shears  their  hoary  beards. 

And  eases  of  their  hair  the  loaden  herds.  Dryden. 

2.  A  minister  who  has  the  charge  of  a  parish, 
or  flock;  a  clergyman.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  Clergyman. 

pAs'TOR-A^E,  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
pastor  ;  pastorate.  Month.  Rev. 

PAS'TO-RAL,  a.     [L.  pastoi'alis  ;  pastor,  pastoris, 
a  shepherd  ;  It.  pastorale  ;  Sp.  &;  Fr.  pastoral.'] 
_  1.  Of»  or  pertaining  to,  shepherds ;  rural ;  rus- 
tic.    "  Pastoral  manners."  Gibbon. 

2.  Describing  the  life  of  shepherds,  or  rural 
life.     "The  joas^ora^ poems  of  Virgil."  Brande. 

3.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  pastor;  relating  to 
the  care  of  souls.     ^^  Pastoral  care."      Burnet, 

Pastoral  staff,  the  official  staff  of  a  bishop,  arch- 
bishop, abbot,  &c.  Fairholt. 
Syn.  — See  Rural. 

pAs'TO-RAL,  71.  1.  A  poem  descriptive  of  shep- 
herds and  their  occupations,  or  of  a  country 
life  ;  an  idyl ;  a  bucolic. 

There  ought  to  be  the  same  difference  between  pastorals 
and  elegies,  as  between  the  life  of  the  country  and  fne  court. 

Walsh. 

2.  Abookrelatingtothe  care  of  souls.  Hei'bert, 
PMS-  TO~rA  'LE,  n,     [It.] 

1.  {Mus.)  A  soft,  rural  air  or  movement,  gen- 
erally in  "I  or  in  -^  measure,  and  proceeding 
much  by  alternate  crotchets  and  quavers,  like 
the  Siciliano.  Dwight. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance  or  figure  in  a  dance.  Smart. 

pAs'TO-RAL-LY,  ad.     1.  As  living  in,  or  belong- 
ing to,  the  country.  "  Pastorally  sweet."  Smart. 
2.  In  the  manner  of  a  pastor.  Milton. 

pAs'TOR-ATE,  71.     1.  The  state,  office,  or  juris- 
diction of  a  pastor  ;  pastorship.  Tooke. 
2,  The  body  of  pastors  in  a  place.      Ec.  Rev. 

PAs'TOR-LESS,  tf.     Destitute  of  a  pastor.  Allen. 

pAs'TOR— LIKE,  a.     Becoming  a  pastor.  Milton. 

pAs'TOR-LING,  n.  An  inferior  pastor.    Bp.  Hall. 

pAs'TOR-LY,  a.     Becoming  a  pastor.  Milton. 

PAS'TOR-SHIP,  71.     The  state,  office,  or  rank  of  a 

pastor;  pastorate.  Bp.  Bull. 

PAS'TRY,  n.     [It.  pasticce7'ia  \  pasta,  dough  or 

paste  ;'  Old  Fr.  pastissei-ie ;  Fr.  patisserie.^ 

1.  Food  made  of  paste  or  dough,  as  pies, 
puddings,  tarts,  &c. 

2.  fThe  room  where  pastry  is  made.      Shak. 

PAS'TRY— COOK  (pas'tre-kuk),  n.  One  who  makes 
and  sells  pastry.  Arb7ith7iot. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  ROLE.— 9,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;   C,  £J,  £, 


g,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   '^  as  gz. — THIS,  this. 
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PAS'TRV-MAN,  n.  One  who  sells  articles  of 
pastry.  Addison. 

PAsT'U-RA-BLE  (pSst'yu-r9-bl),  a.  Fit  for  past- 
ure, or  that  may  be  used  for  pasture.  Blackstone. 

pAsT'V-RA(?E,  n.  1.  The  business  or  the  act  of 
pasturing  cattle.  Spenser.     North. 

2.  Land  appropriated  to  pasture  ;  grazing  or 
pasture-land ;  pasture.  Addismi. 

3.  Grass  for  feed.  Arbuthnot. 

PAsT'URE  (pist'yur,  24),  n.  [Low  L.,  It.,  ^  Sp. 
pastura,  from  L.  pasco,  pastas,  to  feed ;  Old 
¥1.  pasture;  Tr.  pature.] 

1.  Food  of  cattle,  taken  by  grazing;  grass,  as 
eaten  by  cattle  ;  pasturage.  Milton. 

2.  Land  grazed  by  cattle ;  pasturage.  Milton. 

3.  t Human  culture  ;  education.     "The  first 
pastures  of  our  infant  age."  Tfryden. 

pAsT'URE  (pSst'yur),  v.  a.  H.  PASTURED  ;  pp. 
PASTUKINO,  PASTURED.]  To  supply  with  past- 
urage ;  to  turn  out  to  pasture  ;  to  graze.  Fuller. 

pAsT'URE,  v.  n.  To  eat  grass  from  the  ground ; 
to  graze.    "His pasturing  hevis."  Milton. 

pAsT'URE-LAND,  n.  Land  appropriated  to  past- 
ure ;  pasture.  Congreve.     P.  Cyc. 

II  PAS'TV,  or  PAS'TY  [pas'te,  S.  W.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Wr. ;  pas'te,  P.  Sm.  Wb.],  n.  [Old  Fr.  paste ; 
Fr.  pati,  paste,  dough.]  Venison'  or  other 
meat  beaten  to  a  pulp,  highly  seasoned,  en- 
closed in  paste,  and  baked  without  a  dish.  Shak. 


PAS'Ty,  a.     Resembling  paste. 


Maunder. 


PAT,  a.  [Dut.  pas;  Ger.  pass;  —  referred  by 
Wachter  to  Fr.  propos  (L.  propositum),  pur- 
pose.]    Fit ;  apt ;  pertinent ;  exactly  suiting. 

Zuiaglius  dreamed  of  a  text  which  he  found  very  pat  to 
his  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  Atturbury, 

PAT,  ad.  Fitly ;  aptly ;  in  a  manner  exactly 
suitable.     "Now  might  I  do  it ^a^."  SJiak, 

He  could  find  no  word  to  come  pat  [in  liis  verse].       Swift. 

PAT,  n.'   [Old  Fr.  bat,   a  blow.     Skinner.  — Yx. 
patte,  a  foot.     Johnson.  —  It  may  by  a  metath- 
esis be  no   other  than  the  word  tap,  a  gentle 
blow.   Todd.'] 
■  1.  A  light,  quick  blow  ;  a  tap  ;  a  rap ;  a  dab. 

He  would  not  for  the  world  rebuke 

Beyond  &pat  the  school-boy  duke.  Lloyd. 

■2,  A  small  lump  or  mass  ;  a  dab.       Johnson. 

PAT,  V.  a.       \i.  PATTED  ;    pp.    PATTING,    PATTED.] 

To  strike  lightly  ;  to  tap ;  to  dab  ;  to  rap.  Bacon. 
Gay  pats  myshoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite.         Pope. 

PA-TA'  C.g,n.    [Sp.]    See  Pataooon.    Velazquez. 

PA-tA(^HE'  (pj-t*sh),  n.  [Fr.,  from  \t.  patascia.'] 

1.  A  small  vessel  used  for  conveying  men, 
stores,  or  orders,  from  one  ship  or  one  place  to 
another.  Ainsioorth. 

2.  A  kind  of  stage-coach.  Simmonds. 

PAT-A-c66n',  ».     [S-p.  pataeon;  Tv.  pataffon.] 

1.  A  Spanish  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  4s. 
8d.  sterling;  the  Spanish  dollar.        Ainsworth. 

2.  The  Algerine  name  for  the  piastre,  valued 
at  Is.  6d.  sterling  (about  ^0.36).         Sim-monds. 

PAT-A-Gd'Nr-AN,  n.  (Geoff.)  A  native  or  an  in- 
habitant of  Patagonia.  Murray. 

PAT-A-RE'MO,  n.  (Mil.)  A  small  swivel  with  a 
movable  chamber.  Stocqueler. 

PAT-A-VIN'I-TY,  n.  [L.  patavinitas  ;  Patavium  ; 
It.  patavinita  ;  Fr.  patavinite.']  A  term  used  by 
critics  to  denote  a  peculiarity  of  the  diction  of 
Livy,  the  Roman  historian,  a  native  of  Pata- 
vium, or  Padua;  —  hence  applied  to  the  use  of 
local  words  in  speaking  and  writing.      Brande. 

PATCH,  «.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  It.  pezzo ; 
Fr.  pi^ce,  a  piece.  Johnson.  —  Tooke  refers  to 
A.  S.  pceccan,  to  deceive  by  false  appearances, 
or  by  imitation,  and  says,  "  They  w^ho  put 
patches  on  a  little  breach,  to  hide  it,  are  careful 
that  the  color  shall  nearly  as  possible  resemble 
that  upon  which  they  put  it."] 

1.  A  piece  sewed  on  to  cover  a  hole. 

Patches  set  upon  a  little  breach.  Slwk. 

If  the  shoe  he  ripped,  or  patches  put, 
He  'B  wounded;  see  the  piaster  on  his  foot.       Drydev. 

2.  A  piece  of  any  thing  used  to  cover  or  re- 
pair a  breach.  Wright.  I 


3.  A  piece  inserted  in  mosaic  or  variegated 

work  ;  a  part.  Locke. 

•4.  A  small  or  distinct  piece,  as  of  land.     "  A 

\\ii\Q  patch  of  ground."  Shak. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  of  green. 

On  which  the  tribe  tlieir  gambols  do  display.  Shenstonc. 

5.  A  small  piece  of  black  silk,  formerly  worn 
on  the  face  by  ladies,  for  ornament.      Addison. 

6.  A  kind  of  printed  and  glazed  cotton  cloth 
used  for  curtains,  covering  furniture,  &c.  ;  cop- 
perplate. 

7.  A  rogue  ;  a  knave ;  a  paltry  or  beggarly 
fellow.     "  Thou  scurvy  pa^cA  !  "     [r.]        Shak. 

8.  An  ill-natured,  disobliging  person: — a 
fool.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wrii^ht. 

9.  A  child's  clout.     [West  of  Eng.]    Wright. 

PATCH,   V.   a.       [i.   patched  ;    pp.   patching, 

PATCHED.] 

1.  To  sew  on  a  piece  or  pieces  to  cover  a  hole  ; 
to  mend  by  sewing  on  a  piece  or  pieces.   Locke. 

2.  To  repair  by  fastening  on  a  piece  or  pieces  ; 
to  mend  clumsily  or  hastily. 

Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create.  Dryden. 

3.  To  serve  as  a  patch. 

O,  that  the  earth  wliich  held  the  world  in  awe 

Should  23atch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw.       Shak. 

4.  To  decorate,  as  the  face,  with  a  piece  or 
pieces  of  black  silk.  Swift. 
Several  ladies,  who  patched  both  sides  of  their  facea. Addison. 

5.  To  make  or  construct  with  pieces  or  shreds  ; 
—  often  followed  by  up. 

"We  shall  but^a(c/i  up  the  story.  Kdleigh. 

Q.  To  dress  in  a  party-colored  coat. 

To  patch  upon,  to  blame.     [East  of  Eng.J      Wright. 

pAtcH'ED-LY,  ad.     With  patches.  Tidal. 

P.4TCH'f,R,  It.     One  who  patches  or  botches. 

pAtcH'5-RY,  n.  Bungling  work  ;  botchery  ; 
knavery,    '[r.]  Shak. 

PATCH'— ICE,  re.  Pieces  of  ice,  in  the  sea,  over- 
lapping or  nearly  joining  each  other.  Simmonds. 

PATCH'ING-LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  a  patch  ; 

so  as  to  dissemble.  Fox. 

PATCH-OU'LY,   re.      A   perfume   obtained    from 

Podostema  patchouli,  an  Indian  jierb.      Clarke. 

PATCH'WORK    (pSch'wurlc),  re.      1.    Work   com- 
posed of  various  pieces  sewed  together.     Pope. 
My  clothes  . . .  looked  like  the  patchwork.  Swift. 

2.  Any  thing  made  of  pieces  clumsily  put  to- 
gether ;  any  thing  patched  up.  Swift. 

PATCH'y,  a.    Full  of  patches.  Athensum. 

pAte,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Ij.  testa, 
the  head,  or  Jj.  patina,  a  pan  ;  Fr.  tete.  Skin- 
ner.—  Perhaps  Old  Fr.  paste  (Fr.^fi^e),  paste, 
or  dough.  Richardson  —  Perhaps  corrupted 
from  L.  caput,  the  head.     Todd.] 

1.  The  head ;  —  now  used  only  in  contempt  or 
ridicule.  Spe7iser.     Shak.     Young. 

2.  The  skin  of  a  calf's  head.  Wright. 

PATE  (pi-ta'),  re.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A  kind  of  plat- 
form surrounded  by  a  parapet,  and  having  noth- 
ing to  flank  it.  Brande. 

PAt'^D,  a.  Having  a  pate  ;  —  used  only  in  com- 
position ;  as,  "  Ijong-pated.^'  Johnson. 

PAt-P-FAC'TION,  re.  [L.  patefactio  ;  pateo,  to 
open,  and  facio,  to  make.]  "The  act  of  laying 
open  or  manifesting;  a  disclosing  or  making 
known  ;  declaration  ;  revelation,    [r.]    Pearson. 

PA-TEL' LA,  n.;  pi.  L.  PA  tel'Lje;  Eng.  pa- 
tEl'la?.     [L.,  dim.  of  patina,  a  pan.] 

1.  (Anat.)  A  small,  rounded  bone  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  knee  ;  the  knee-pan.         Dunglison. 

2.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusks,  having  a  conical  shell ;  the  limpet. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  A  little  vase.  Wright. 

PA-TEL'LI-F6EM,  a.  [L.  patella,  a  small  pan, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  pan 
or  dish,  or  like  the  knee-pan.  Smith. 

PAT'^L-LITE,  n.  [L.  patella  {itarivri,  a  plate), 
and  Gr.  J.iOo;,  a  stone.]  {Pal.)  The  fossil  re- 
mains of  the  patella  or  limpet.  Ure. 

PAT'P N,  n.  [L.  patina,  or  patena  (Gr.  irardvti)  ; 
It.  if  Sp.  patena  ;  Fr.  patene.] 

1.  A  plate.     "  Patens  of  bright  gold."    Shak. 


2.  {Ecel.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a 
vase  which  serves  to  cover  the  chalice:  —  in 
the  English  Church,  the  vessel  for  the  conse- 
crated bread.  —  Written  also  patin.       Brande. 

pAt'5N-CY,  «.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
patent;  openness.  Osborne,  1658. 

II  PAT'JNT,  or  PA'T^NT  [pSt'ent,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
K.  Sm.  R.  O.  Wb. ;  pat'ent  or  pa'ient,  W.  Ja.  C. 
Wr.],  a.  [L.  pateo,  patetis,  to  be  open ;  It.,  Sp. 
4-  Fr.  patente.] 

1.  Open  ;  apparent ;  plain  ;  obvious  ;  mani- 
fest;  conspicuous.  "Proofs  .  .  .  only  patent  to 
Almighty  God."  Salkeld,  1613. 

2.  Open  to  the  perusal  of  all,  and  conferring 
some  exclusive  right  or  privilege  ;  as,  "  Letters 
patent."  —  See  Letter. 

Letters  patent,  that  is,  "  open  letters  "  ("  literse  patentee  ") 
—  so  called  because  they  are  not  sealed  up,  Ijut  exposed  to 
open  view,  with  the  great  seal  pendent  at  the  bottom,  and  are 
usually  directed  or  addressed  by  the  king  to  all  his  subjects 
at  large.  Blackstone. 

3.  Appropriated  by  letters  patent.  "  A  pat- 
ent commodity."  Mortimer. 

4.  Noting  any  thing  patented ;  as,  "X patent 
medicine  "  ;  "A patent  lock." 

5.  [Bot.)  Open,  or  spreading,  as  a  leaf.  Gray. 
^8®=-  "  This  word,  when  an  adjective,  is  by  Dr. 

Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  and  Duchanan  pronounced 
with  the  a  long,  as  in  paper ;  but  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Entick,  short,  as  in 
pat.  But  when  the  word  is  a  substantive,  it  is  pro- 
nounced with  the  a  sliort  by  Mr.  Nares  and  all  tliose 
orthoepists,  except  Buchanan.  That  the  adjective 
should  by  some  be  pronounced  witli  the  a  long,  is  a 
remnant  of  that  analogy  which  ougilt  to  prevail  in  all 
words  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  uniformity  with  whicJl 
the  substantive  is  pronounced  with  tile  a  short,  pre- 
cludes all  hope  of  alteration."     Walker. 

IIpAT'ENT,  re.  [It.,  Sp.,  itFr.iJfltorfc.]  A  grant 
made  by  the  government  or  the  sovereign  of  a 
.country,  to  some  person  or  persons,  of  some 
privilege,  property,  or  authority,  or  of  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  some  new  invention,  discovery, 
or  improvement.  Btirrill.     Brande. 

II  PAT'ENT,  v.  U.     \i.  PATENTED  ;  pp.  PATENTING, 

patented.]     To  grant  or  secure  by  patent. 

The  thing  patented  must  be  a  new  and  useful  invention, 
discovery,  or  improvement.  Jlouvier. 

II  pAt'^NT-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  patented. 

Dr.  Flagg.     Judge  Cranch. 

II  PAT-5N-TEE',  re.  One  to  whom  a  patent  is 
granted.  Bouvier. 

II  pAt'(;NT-OF-F!CE,  re.  An  office  for  the  grant- 
ing of  patents.  Simmontis. 

II  pAT'JfNT-EIGHT,  /».  A  right  granted  or  con- 
ferred by  a  patent.  >  Burrill. 

II  PAT'5NT-E0LI.§,  re.  pi.  {Eng.  Law.)  Rolls 
containing  the  records  of  letters  patent.  Burrill. 

pAt'E-RA,  n.;  pi.  pXt'e-rje.  \lj.,irora.  pateo, 
to  be  open.] 

1.  A  goblet ;  a  broad  bowl.  Crabb. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  circular  flat  ornament.     Weale. 

PA-TER'NAL,  a.  [L.  patemtis  ;  pater,  a  father  ; 
It.  paternale  ;  St;),  patei'nal;  Fr.  paternel.]   ■ 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  father ;  fatherly ;  kind. 
"  Paternal  care."  Shak. 

2.  Derived  from  one's  father ;  hereditary. 
"  His  paternal  estate."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Fatherly,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  more 
familiar  and  stronger  term  than  paternal,  which  is 
from  the  Latin.  Paternal  government ;  fatherly  kind- 
ness ;  land  treatment  or  feeling;  hereditary  title. — 
See  Fatherly. 

PA-TER'NAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  paternal  manner. 

PA-TER'NI-TY,  re.  [L.  paternitas  ;  paternus,  pa- 
ternal ;  It.  paternita ;  Sp.  paternidad ;  Fr.  pa- 
ternite.]  The  quality,  state,  or  relation  of  a 
father ;  fathership  ;  fatherhood.  "  The  divine 
paternity."  Waterland. 

PA '  TER-M-OS '  TER,  n.     [L.,  our  FatJier.] 

1.  The  Lord's  prayer.  Donne. 

2.  An  ornament  in  the  shape  of  beads,  used 
on  bands,  astragals,  &c. ;  —  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  rosary.  Francis. 

PATH  (97),  re. ;  pi.  pXth?.  [A.  S.  path,  patha; 
Dat. pad;  Mid.  Ger.  pfat,phad;  Ger.  pfad. — 
Sansc.pa^Aa.  — Richardson  derives  it  from  A.  S. 
pmtUian,  to  tread;  Liddell  ^  Scott  from  Gr. 
narita,  to  tread ;  TrdroE,  a  path.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  i,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  $,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    flEIR,  HER; 
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1.  A  road  or  way  trodden,  or  made  by  treading. 

The  undergrowth 
Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplexed 
All  path  of  man  or  beast  that  passed  that  way.     Milton, 

2.  A  way  ;  a  track  ;  a  course  ;  a  passage. 

On  the  glad  earth  the  golden  ace  renew, 
And  thy  great  father's  jja(A  to  heaven  pursue-    Drj/den. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.  Oray. 

Syu. —  Path  IS  a  beaten  traclc^  or  foot-way,  less 
travelled  than  a  public  road ;  a  track  is  a  new  patk,  or 
less  than  a  path  ;  a  way  is  a  comprehensive  term  for 
any  line  of  travel  or  conveyance.  A  foot  path  ;  a  pub- 
lic or  a  private  way  ;  a  public  or  turnpike  road ;  a 
narrow  passage  ;  the  track  of  a  horse.  —  See  Way. 

PATH,  V.  a.  [i.  PATHED  ;  pp.  pathing,  pathed.] 
To  make  a  path  for,  or  to  conduct  in  a  path. 

From  thy  neiphboring  hills  her  passage 

Way  doth  pailr.  Drayton. 

PATH,  V.  n.   To  go  or  walk  in  a  path ;  to  go  abroad. 

PATH-5  MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iTadr}{iariK6<;\  iraBwaj  suf- 
fering, disease.J  Of.  or  pertaining  to,  disease  or 
suffering.     [K.J  Chalmers. 

PA-THET'!U,  ;  a.     [Gr.  ffaO^r.Krfy;  xrfOof,  pas- 

PA-THET'I-CAL,  '  sion  ;  li.  patheticus  ;  It.  fir  Sp. 
patetico ;  Fr.  pathetiqite.'] 

1.  f  Showing  passion  ;  passionate.        Fuller. 

2.  Affecting  or  exciting  the  passions  or  feel- 
ings,—  particularly  sorrow,  pity,  compassion, 
or  sympathy  ;  touching  ;  moving ;  affecting  : 
melting;  tender.  "  Job's ^o^/^p^^c plaint."  Burns. 

Pathetic  muscle^  (^nat.)  the  oblique  superior  muscle 
of  the  eye.  —  Pathetic  nerve,  tlie  smallest  encephalic 
nerve.  Dunglison. 

PA-THET'|-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  pathetic  manner. 

PA-THET'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
pathetic.  Blackwall. 

PATH'FLY,  It.     A  fly  found  in  footpaths. 

PATH'IC,  fb.  [Gr.  7ra9(K(if ;  Jj.  pathicus.l  A  cata- 
mite. Drayton. 

PATH'LEISS,  a.  Having  no  path;  untrodden. 
**  Citizens  of  pathless  woods."  Sandys. 

PA-TH6g^'?-NY,  11.  [Gr.  Trd0of,  suffering,  arid 
ytcffffy,  origin ;  Fr,  pathogenic.']  (Med!)  That 
branch  of  pathology  which  relates  to  the  pro- 
duction and  development  of  disease.  Dunglison. 

PA-TH6g-NO-MON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iraBoyvuifioviKdg, 
skilled  in  judging  of  diseases ;  irdBog,  suffering, 
and  yfiafioviKosj  skilled;  yiyyuitTKU),  to  know;  It. 
patognomonico  \  Sp.  patognomico  \  "Fr.  patho- 
gnomonique.l  {Med.)  Noting  symptoms  which 
are  peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  of,  certain  dis- 
eases. Dunglison. 

PA-TH6g'N0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  iraQoq,  passion,  and 
yvwjuj?,  a  token  or  sign.]  The  expression  of  the 
passions ;  the  science  of  the  signs  by  which  the 
passions  are  indicated.  Combe. 

PATH-p-LO^'lC,  ;  a.     [Gr.  7:a%XoyiK6,,   able 

PATH-0-L6^'I-CAL,  S  to  treat  of  diseases;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  patologico ;  Fr.  pathologique.  —  See  Pa- 
thology.] Pertaining  to  pathology.  Dunglison. 

PA-THOL'O-^iST,  n.  [It.  &;  S^.  patohgista;  Fr. 
pathologiste.']  One  versed  in  pathology,  or  the 
doctrine  of  diseases.  Dunglison. 

PA-TH6L'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  ttoOo?,  suffering,  and 
'l.oyog,  a  discourse;  It,  iSr  S-p.  patologia\  Tt.  pa~ 
thologie.]  {Med.)  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  differences  of 
diseases,  their  causes,  symptoms,  and  effects  ; 
the  doctrine  of  diseases.  Ihmglison. 

PATH-0~P(E'I4  (path-o-pe'y?),  n.    [Gr.  iraOo-noita  ; 

Tiddosj  passion,  and  ttoi/w,  to  make.]     {Rhet.)  A 
figure  by  which  the  passions  are  moved.    Crabb. 

PA'TH6S,  «.  [Gr.  TTodosi  Tr6ax(^,  enadov,  to  suffer.] 
That  which  excites  emotions, —  especially  tender 
emotions,  as  pity,  compassion,  or  sympathy  ; 
vehemence  or  warmth  of  feeling  ;  passion. 

Where  did  we  ever  find  sorrow  flowing  forth  in  such  a 
natural,  prevailing  pathos,  as  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jer- 
emy? South. 

PATH'WAY,  n.  A  path;  a  narrow  way  to  be 
passed  on  foot.  .  Shak. 

f  PAT'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  paiibilis.']  That  may  be  siif- 
fered;  tolerable;  endurable.  Bailey. 

PA-TIB 'U-LA-RY,  a.  [Fr.  patibulaire,  from  L. 
'patibuium]  a  gibbet.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
gibbet  or  gallows,     [r.]  Bailey. 


PA'TtlglNCE  (pa'shens),  n.  [L.  patientia  ;  patior, 
patiens  (Gr.  TT&a^^ii},  eiraOov),  to  suffer ;  It.  pazi- 
enza;  S'p.  &;  Foxt.  paciencia;  Vr.  patience.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  patient ;  the  power  or 
the  act  of  suffering  or  bearing  (quietly,  or  with 
equanimity,  any  evil,  as  toil,  pain,  affliction,  or 
provocation ;  calm  endurance. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
Devotion, /)a(ience,  courage,  fortitude.  Shak. 

Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us. 

//c-b.  xii.  1. 

He  surely  is  most  in  want  of  another's  patience  who  has 

none  of  his  own.  Lavater. 

2.  Perseverance  ;  constancy  or  persistence  in 
labor  or  exertion  ;  diligence. 

He  learnt  -with  patience  and  witli  meekness  taught.     Harte. 

3.  The  quality,  or  the  act,  of  expecting  long, 
without  complaint,  anger,  or  discontent. 

The  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it.  Jam.  v.  7. 

Have  ijatie.nce  with  me,  and  I  wilt  pay  thee  all.  Matt,  xviii,  2G. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  dock;  Rumex  patien- 
tia ;  —  so  called  from  the  slowness  of  its  opera- 
tion as  a  medicine.  Loudon. 

Patience  dock,  {Bot.)  a  local  name,  in  England,  for 
Polyffonum  bistorta,  the  young  shoots  of  which  are 
used  for  greens.  Loudon. 

Syn. —  Patience  lies  in  the  manner  and  temper  in 
bearing  pain  and  sufl[ering  ;  endurance,  in  the  act. 
Fortitude  is  allied  to  courage  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
patience  and  resigvation  on  tJie  other,  being  a  resist- 
ance to  evil,  rather  than  submission  to  it.  Resigna- 
tion implies  religious  submission.  Patience  under  suf- 
fering ;  endurance  of  pain  ;  fortitude  to  sustain  severe 
trials  ;  perseverance  in  a  virtuous  course  ;  resignation 
to  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 

PA'TI^NT  (pa'shent),  a.  [L.  patiens;  patior,  to 
suffer;  It.  paziente  ;  Sp.  J>Jac^e^i^e;  Ft.  patient.] 

1.  Suffering  or  enduring  calmly  or  with  equa- 
nimity any  evil,  as  toil,  pain,  affliction,  or  provo- 
cation; calm;  submissive;  quiet;  unresisting. 
"Patient  in  tribulation."  Roin.  xii.  12. 

Comfort  the  feeble-minded,  support  the  weak,  be  patient 
towards  all  men.  1  Thess.  v.  14. 

2.  Persevering;  persistent;  constant  in  ex- 
ertion ;  diligent ;  continued. 

"Whatever  I  have  done  is  due  to  patient  thought.    Kewton. 

3.  Waiting  or  expecting  long  without  com- 
plaint or  discontent ;  not  hasty,  impetuous,  or 
over  eager  ;  resigned ;  unrepining. 

Not  patient  to  expect  the  turns  of  fate.  Prior. 

PA'TIgNT,  n.  1.  That  which  receives  impressions 
from  external  agents  ;  —  opposed  to  agent. 

When  a  smith  with  a  hammer  strikes  a  piece  of  iron,  the 
hammer  and  the  smith  are  both  agents  or  subjects  of  action; 
.  .  .  the  iron  is  the  patient,  or  the  subject  of  passion,  in  a 
philosophical  sense,  because  it  receives  the  operation  of  the 
agent,  Watt^. 

Malice  is  a  passion  so  impetuous  and  precipitate,  that  it 
often  involves  the  agent  and  the  patient.    Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  A  person  suffering  under  disease ;  —  com- 
monly used  as  a  correlative  to  physician.  Shak. 

A  physcian  uses  various  methods  for  the  recovery  of  sick 
persons;  and.  though  all  of  them  are  disagreeable,  his  pa- 
tients are  never  angry.  Addison. 

fPA'TI^NT  (pa'shent),  v.  a.  To  compose  to  pa- 
tience.   "Patient  yourself."      Shak.     T.  More. 

PA'TI5:NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  patient  manner;  with 
patience,  calmness,  equanimity,  or  constancy. 

PAT'IN,  n.  (Eccl.)  A  vessel  used  in  the  eucha- 
rist;  a  paten.  —  See  Paten.  Bp.  Taylor. 

pAt'I-J^4,  n.  [It.,  from  L.  patina  (Gr.  -raravri), 
a  dish.]  {Numismatics.)  The  fine  rust  with 
which  coins  become  covered  by  lying  in  certain 
soils,  and  which,  like  varnish,  is  preservative 
and  ornamental ;  —  also  written  patin.   Brande. 

PAT'LY,  ad.     Fitly  ;  aptly  ;  suitably.        Barroio. 

PAT'N^SS,  n.  Quality  of  being  pat ;  fitness  ;  apt- 
ness ;  suitableness;  appropriateness.    Barrow, 

PATOIS  (pat-w^'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  patrius,  of  a 
father.  Menage.]  A  dialect  peculiar  to  the 
peasantry  or  lower  classes  ;  a  rustic  or  provin- 
cial dialect.  Brande. 

pA'TRE^  Cgj^-SCRIP'Tl,  pi.  [L.,  Coji^cript 
Fathers  ;  patres,  fathers,  i.  e.  the  original  sen- 
ators, and  conscripti,  the  enrolled.]  'The  sena- 
tors of  ancient  Rome.  Wm.  Smith. 

PA'TRI-AL,  a.  [L.patria,  one's  country.]  {Gram.) 
Denoting  a  family  or  race  ;  gentile.      Andreios. 

PA 'Till- AL,  n.  {Gram.)  A  noun  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  country,  and  denoting  an  inhab- 


itant of  that  country;   as,  L.  Troas,  a  Trojan 
woman;  L.  Macedo,  a  Macedonian.      Andrews. 

PA'TRI-AR€H  (pa'tre-irk),  n.  [Gr.  T^ar^i&oxvi', 
TTarptd ;  Trarijp,  a  father,  a  race,  a  family,  and 
(ip;^!?,  supreme  power  ;  1,.  patriarcha  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp. 
2}atriarca ;  Fr.  patriarche.] 

1.  The  father  and  ruler  of  a  family ;  one  who 
governs  by  paternal  right ;  —  applied  particu- 
larly to  the  heads  of  families  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,  and  especially  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  people  of  Israel  down  to  the 
time  of  Moses.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  dignitary  superior  to  an  arch- 
bishop ;  the  ecclesiastical  chief  of  a  diocese  in- 
cluding several  provinces. 

The  Greek  church  is  at  present  governed  by  four patn- 
arc/w,  namely,  those  of  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Antiocli. 
and  Alexandria.  P.  Cyc 

3.  A  dignitary  among  the  Jews,  whose  chief 
business  was  to  instruct  the  people.  Lond.  Ency. 

PA-TRI-AR'€HAL  (pa-tre-ar'k9l),  a.  [It.  patri- 
arcale;  patriarca,  a  patriarch;  Sp.  patriarcal; 
Fr.  patriarchal.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a 
patriarch.     "  Patriarchal  power."  Locke. 

Patriarclial  cross,  (Her.)  a  cross  the  shaft  of  which 
is  twice  crossed,  the  lower  arms  being  longer  than 
the  upper  ones.  London  Ency. 

PA-TRI-AR'CHATE  (pa-tre-ar'kat),  n.  [It.  7ja^n- 
arcato  ;  Sp.  patriarcado  ;  Fr.  patriarchate.] 
The  office,  dignity,  rank,  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
patriarch;  patriarchship.  Selden. 

t  PA'TRI-ARjCH-DOM,  n.     Patriarchate.    Milton. 

PA-TRI-ARjCH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  TrarpiapyiKos ;  h- potri- 
archicus  ;  patriarcha^  a  patriarch.]  Pertaining 
to  a  patriarch  ;  patriarchal.  Bryant. 

PA'TRF-ARjCH-I^M,  n.  Patriarchal  state  or  re- 
ligion. Ch.  Ob. 

PA'TRI-ARjCH-SHiP,n.     Patriarchate.       Ayliffe. 

PA'TRI-AR-€HY,  n.  [Gr.  7rarpiap;^i'a.]  Patriar- 
chate. Brerewood. 

PA-TRi"CIAN  (p9-trish'?n,  66),  a.  \h.  patricius  \ 
patres,  fathers,  or  senators;  It.  Sg  Sp.  patricio  ; 
Fi.  patricieji.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  patri- 
cians ;  noble  ;  senatorial;  not  plebeian. ^(^rfjson. 

PA-TRI"CIAN  (pa-trish'?n),  n.     1.  {Roman  Ant.) 

One  of  the  nobility  ;  a  descendant  of  the  first 

senators  of  Rome  :  —  a  nobleman.  Brande. 

2.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or  who  adheres  to, 

patristic  theology,     [n.]  Coleridge. 

PA-TrI'/CIAN-I^M  (66),  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
patrician  ;  the  rank  of  patricians.  Ec.  Rev. 

PAT-RI-CI'DAL,  a.  [L.  pater,  patris,  a  father, 
and  ceedo,  to  kill.]  Pertaining  to  parricide ; 
parricidal.  —  See  Parricidal,  Booth. 

PAT'RI-CIde,  n.  [L.  patricida ;  pater,  patris,  a 
father,  and  ccedo^  to  kill ;  Old  Fr,  patricide.] 
The  murderer  or  the  murder  of  one's  own 
father ;  a  parricide.  —  See  Parricide.    Booth. 

PAT-RI-MO'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  patrimo7iialis ',  patri- 
monium,  patrimony ;  It.  patrimoniale ;  Sp.  .Sf  Fr. 
patrimonial.]  Pertaining  to  a  patrimony  ;  pos- 
sessed by  inheritance.  Dryden. 

PAT-Rt-MO'NI-AL-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  patrimo- 
ny ;  by  inheritance."  Davenant. 

PAT'RI-MO-NY,  n.  [L.  patrimonium ;  It.  §  Sp. 
patri7no7iio ;  Fr.  patrimoine.] 

1.  A  paternal  or  hereditary  right  or  estate  ;  a 
right  or  an  estate  inherited  from  one's  ancestors. 

Their  ships  like  wasted  patrimonies  show.        Dryden. 

2.  Formerly,  a  church  estate.       Lond.  Ency. 

II  PA'TRT-OT  [pa'tre-ot,  .S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R. ;'  pat're-ot,  Wb.  Rees  ;  pa'tre-ot  or  pat're- 
ot,  Wr.],n.  [Gr'.-arpiwr7?f,  a  fellow-countryman; 
L.  patria,  one's  native  country  ;  pater,  patris,  a 
father  ;  It.  §  Sp.  patriota  ;  Fr.  patriote.]  One 
who  loves  arid  faithfully  serves  his  country  ;  one 
who  is  patriotic. 

O,  once  again  to  freedom's  cause  return 
The  patriot  Tell,  the  Bruce  of  Bannockburn.    CampbeU. 
Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deseiTC, 
Receive  proud  recompense,  Cowper. 

11  PA'TRI-OT,  a.  Actuated  by  the  love  of  one's 
country ;  patriotic.  Shenstone. 

II  PA-TRr-OT'lC,o?-PAT-R|-OT'lC  [pa-tre-6t'ik,  E. 
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PATRIOTICAL 

Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  pat-re-5t'ifc,  J.  F.  R.  Wb.l,  a.  [Gr. 
iraTptwTiKds  ;  It.  patnottico;  S^^.  patriot ico ;  Fr. 
patriotique.]  Pertaining  to,  or  full  of,  patriot- 
ism ;  actuated  by  the  love  of  one's  country  ;  as, 
"  A  patriotic  citizen  "  ;  "  Patriotic  sentiments." 

Dennis  .  . .  declares,  ivitli  great  patriotic  vehemence,  that 
he  who  allows  Shaksijeare  learning,  and  a  learning  with  the 
ancients,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  detractor  from  the 
glory  of  Great  Britain.  Farmer. 

PA-TR|-0T'I-CAL,  «..     Patriotic,     [r.]        Clarke. 

II  PA-TRI-OT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  patriotic  man- 
ner; with  patriotism.  Burke. 

II  PA'THT-pT-iSM  [pa'tre-ot-izm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F, 
Ja.  K.  jSm.  H.\  pat're-ot-izm,  Wb.'],  n.  [It.  po- 
iriottismo\  Sp.  patHoiisino ;  Fr.  patriotisme.'] 
The  quality  of  being  patriotic;  love  of  one's 
country  ;  nationality  ;  civism. 

Patriotism  must  be  founded  in  great  principles,  and  sup- 
ported by  great  vivtues.  Bolinybroke. 
Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  Johnson. 

PA-TRI-PAS'SIAN  (pa-tre-piish'an),  w.     [L.  pater, 

fatriSf  a  father,  and  passio,  passioniSf  passion  ; 
r.  patHpassien.l  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect 
that  arose  near  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
who  held  that  God  the  Father  himself  suffered 
on  the  cross.  Buck. 

PA-TRI-PAs'SIAN-I^M,  71.  The  tenets  or  doctrines 
of  the  Patripassians.  Clissold. 

PA-TRIS'TIC,  }  ^^   [h.  pater,  patriSyZ.iz.i\ieT\ 

PA-TRlS'TI-CAL,  )  Yr.  patristique.']  Of,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church.  Hallam. 

t  PA-TRO^'I-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  patrocinor,  patro- 
cinatus  ;  Fr.  patrociner.'] '  To  patronize  ;  to  de- 
fend ;  to  support.  Cotgrave. 

t  PA-TRO^-I-NA'TIQN,  n.   Patronage.  Bp.  Hall. 

f  PAT'RO-CIN-Y,  n.  [L.  patrocinium  ;  patronits.'] 
Patronage  ;  protection  ;  support.     Water  house. 


PA-TROL',  V.  n.  [Sp.  patrullar,  patullar  \  Fr, 
patrouilter^  to  paw  about,  to  paddle,  as  with  the 
feet,  to  patrol ;  patte,  a  paw.  Diez.']  [i.  pa- 
trolled ;  pp.  PATROLLING,  PATROLLED.] 

1.  (Mil.)  To  go  the  rounds,  as  a  body  of  sol- 
diers, in  a  camp  or  garrison,  to  check  disorder 
or  irregularities  among  the  troops,    Blachnore. 

2.  To  go  the  rounds  in  a  city,  as  a  body  of 
police.  Wright. 

PA-TROL',  V.  a.     To  go  or  pass  through.        Ash. 

PA-TROL',  n.  [It.  pattuglia ;  Sp.  patrulla  ;  Port. 
patrulha  ;  Old  Fr.  patouille  ;  Fr.  patrouille.'] 

1.  {Mil.)  The  act  of  patrolling  or  going  the 
rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison  :  —  a  detachment 
whose  duty  consists  in  going  the  rounds,  in  order 
to  check  disorder  or  irregularities  among  the 
troops.  Ghs.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  A  body  of  police  who  go  the  rounds  in  a 
city,  to  see  that  the  watchmen  are  on  their  sta- 
tions and  attending  to  their  duty.  Wright. 

3.  A  mounted  policeman  who  patrols  during 
the  night  without  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  city.  Wright. 

II  PA'TRON  [pa'trun,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R. ;  pa'trun  or  p3.t'run,  Wr. ;  pat'run,  IF5.],  n. 
[L.  patronus  ;  pater,  patris,  a  father ;  It.  pa- 
trone ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  pati-on.'] 

1.  One  who  pi-otects,  supports,  countenances, 
or  encourages  ;  a  defender ;  a  supporter  ;  a  fa- 
vorer ;  a  guardian ;  an  advocate.  Shak. 

On  man's  behalf 
Patron  or  intercessor  none  appeared.  Slilton. 

2.  A  guardian  saint ;  a  saint  regarded  as  the 
protector  of  a  country,  community,  profession, 
or  of  an  individual ;  —  called  also  patron  saint. 

There  amongst  those  saints  whom  thou  dost  see 
Shall  be  a  samt,  and  thine  own  nation's  friend 
And  patron.  Spenser. 

St.  Michael  is  mentioned  as  the  patron  of  the  Jews.      Dryden. 

3.  {Canon  Laio.)  A  person  who  has  the  ad- 
vowson,  or  disposition  of  a  benefice.        Wesley. 

4.  {Naut.)  Auame  given,  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, to  the  master  of  a  small  vessel,  and  to  the 
man  who  steers  a  ship's  long-boat.    Mar.  Diet. 

(I  PA'TRON,  a.  Affording  tutelary  aid.  "A  pa- 
tron saint.'*  Warhurton. 

PAT'RON-A^E  [pat'run-aj,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. 
R.  C'.  Wr. ;  pa'tryn-^j,  Ja.  Sm.'],  n.  [It.  padro- 
naggio,  padronato;  Sp.  patronasgo  ;  Ft.  patro- 
nage.] 
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1.  The  act  of  patronizing ;  protection ;  sup- 
port ;  countenance  ;  favor ;  encouragement. 

Nor  any  thing  doth  add  more  estimation  to  true  nobility 
than  patronage  of  learning.  Drant. 

2.  Guardianship,  as  of  a  saint. 

Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  every  vessel  is  recommended 
to  t\iG  patronage  of  some  particular  saint.  Addison. 

3.  {Canon  Law.)  The  right  of  presentation  to 
a  benefice ;  advowson.  Johnson, 

.Brms  of  patronage,  (Her.)  arms  on  the  top  of  which 
are  some  marks  of  subjection  and  dependence. L.Ency. 
Syn.  — See  Countenance. 
t  PAT'RON-AgJE,  V.  a.     To  patronize.  Shak. 

PAT'RQN- AL  [pM'ron-^l,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  R.  C.  Wr. ; 
P9-tr6'n?iI,  8.  Ja. ;  pa'trun-al,  K.  Sm."],  a.  [L. 
patronalis;  Yr.patronal.']  Relating  to,  or  acting 
as,  a  patron  ;  protecting  ;  supporting  ;  favoring ; 
guarding.  "  Patronal  gods."  [r.]  Browne. 
JS^  "This  word,  like  matronal,  has  a  diversity  of 
pronunciation  in  our  dictionaries,  wliich  shows  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  principles,  in  order  to  fix  its 
true  sound."     Walker. 

PA'TRON-ESS  [pa'trun-es,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. 
C.  ;  par'run-es,  S.  K.  Wb. ;  pa'trun-es  or  pat'run- 
es,  TfV.],  n. 

1.  A  female  patron  ;  a  female  who  protects, 
supports,  favors,  or  countenances.  Milton. 

All  tilings  should  be  guided  by  her  direction,  as  the  sover- 
eign patroness  and  protectress  of  the  enterprise.  Bacon. 

2.  A  female  guardian  saint.  Dryden. 

3.  {Canon  Law.)  A  female  who  has  the  right 
of  advowson  or  presentation  to  a  benefice. 

Johnson. 
j(I®==  "  I  am  well  aware  of  the  shortening  power  of 
the  antepeimltiniate  accent  in  patronage,  patronize, 
&c.,  but  cannot,  as  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.John- 
ston, Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry  have  done,  allow  it 
that  power  in  patroness  ;  because  the  feminine  termi- 
nation ess  is  as  mucli  a  subjunctive  of  our  own  as  the 
participial  termination  ing-  or  cd,  or  the  plural  num- 
ber, and  therefore  never  ought  to  alter  the  accent  or 
quantity  of  the  original  word."     Walker. 

PAT-RON-I-Z A  'TION,  n.  The  act  of  patronizing  ; 
patronage,     [r.]  Dr.  J.  G.  Millengen. 

II  PAT'RON-fZE  [pat'run-iz,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
R.  Wr. ;  pa'trun-iz,  Sm.],  v.  a.    \i.  PATRONIZED  ; 

pp.    PATRONIZING,     PATRONIZED.]       To     act    aS 

patron  of;  to  protect;    to    support;    to  favor; 
to  countenance  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  assist. 

I  have  been  patronized  by  the  grandfather,  the  fatlier,  and 
the  son.  Dryden. 

II  PAT'RON-TZ-^R,  n.  One  who  patronizes.  Skelton. 

PA'TRON-LESS,  a.  Having  no  patron.  Shaftsbury. 

PAT-RO-NYM'IC,  }  „,      j-Qr.  -rrarga^vvy.iKo,  ;  7ra- 

pAT-RO-NYM'I-CAL,  )  r^fj,  a  father,  and  '6vo,ia,  a 
name ;  L.  patronymicus ;  It.  patronimicale  ;  Sp. 
patronimico  ;  'Fr.  patronymique."]  Derived  from, 
or  expressing,  the  name  of  one's  father  or  other 
ancestor,  as  certain  words.  Robertson. 

pAt-RO-NYM'JC,  n.  A  name  of  a  person,  derived 
from  that  of  his  father  or  other  ancestor,  or  of 
the  founder  of  his  nation ;  as,  Pelides,  the  son 
of  Peleus  ;  Fitzjames,  the  son  of  James. 

Patronymics  were  chiefly  employed  by  the  classical  poets 
of  antiquity.  Brande. 

PA-Tr66n', /*.  [Dut.  patroon,  a  patron.  —  See 
Patron.]  A  grantee  of  land  to  be  settled 
under  the  original  Dutch  governments  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Bartlett. 

PAT-TEE',  n.  [Fr.  patte  ;  patte,  a.  paw  or  foot.] 
{Her.)  A  cross,  small  at  the  centre  and  \viden- 
ing  at  the  ends,  which  are  very  broad;  —  writ- 
ten also^o^ee.  Brande, 

pAt'TJ^N,  71.  [Fr.  patin,  from  Gr.  Tra'rof,  a  step; 
Trario),  to  tread.  Borel.  Diez.] 

1.  A  wooden  shoe  with  an  iron  ring  formerly 
worn  by  women  under  the  common  shoe.    Gay. 

2.  The  foot  or  base  of  a  column.    Ainsivorth. 

3.  pi.  Stilts.     [Norfolk,  Eng.]  Wi-ight. 

pAT'TjpN-MAK-ipR,  n.    One  who  makes  pattens. 

pAt'T^IR,  v.  n.  [Fr.  patte,  a  paw,  a  foot.  Johnson. 
—  A  frequentative  of  ^ff^.  Richardson.']  [i.  pat- 
tered ;  p;j.  pattering,  pattered.]  To  strike 
with  a  quick  succession  of  small  sounds. 

Hark!  while  we  talk,  a  distant patterin/}  rain 
Resounds.  Seel  up  the  broad,  ethereal  plain 
Shoots  the  bright  bow.  Savage. 

fPAT'T^R,  V.  n.     [From  the  very  frequent  repe-  i 
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tition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Pater  noster  (our 
Father).  Juni-us.  —  Svt.  paetra;  Arva.  patteren. 
Serenius.']  To  repeat  hastily  pater-nosters  ;  to 
mumble.  "  The  people  patter  and  pray."  CAaacer. 
t  PAT'TUR,  V.  a.  To  repeat  hastily,  as  pater-nos- 
ters ;  to  repeat  in  a  muttering  way  ;  to  mumble. 
Sing,  and  eay,  and  patUr  all  day  with  lips  only  that  which 
the  heart  underBtaadeth  not.  Tundale. 

PAT'T^RN,  n.     [Fr.  patron  ;  Dut.  patroon.] 

1.  The  original  proposed  for  imitation  ;  that 
which  is  to  be  copied,  imitated,  or  followed ; 
model;  archetype ;  prototype ;  antitype;  exem- 
plar. 

David  gave  to  Solomon,  his  eon,  the  patiem  of  the  porch 
and  of  the  houses  thereof.  1  Citron,  xxviii,  IJ. 


A  housewife  in  hed,  at  tahle  a  slattern, 
For  all  an  example,  for  no  one  apatiern. 


Swift. 


2.  A  part  exhibiting  the  character  or  quality 
of  the  whole  ;  a  specimen ;  a  sample. 

A  gentleman  sends  to  my  shop  for  a  pattei-n  of  stuff;  if  he 
like  it,  he  compares  the  pattern  with  the  whole  piece,  and 
probably  we  bargain.  Sw\ft. 

3.  An  instance  ;  an  example  ;  a  case.  Hooker. 

4.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  cloth  for  a  gar- 
ment; as,  "A  dress-pattern." 

5.  A  design  or  figure  cut  in  paper  to  direct 
the  cutting  of  cloth  ;  a  figure. 

Syn.  — See  Copy,  Example,  Model. 

PAT'TfRN,  V.  a.  1.  To  make  in  imitation  of 
something ;  to  model ;  to  copy.  Herbert. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  pattern  for  ;  to  match.  Shah, 

To  pattern  after,  to  imitate  ;  to  copy. 

PAT'TY,  n.    [Fr.  pate.]    A  pasty.  Johnson. 

PAT'TY-PAN,  n.      1.  A  pan  to  bake  patties  or 

meat  pies  in.  Johnson. 

2.  A  patty,  [r.]  Queen's  Royal  Cookery,  1713. 

PAT'U-LOIJS,  a.  [L.  patulus  ;  pateo,  to  be  open.] 
Slightly  sjjreading ;  expanded.  Gray. 

t  PAU-ClL'0-aUENT,  u,.     Using  few  words.  Ash. 

PAU-CIL'O-QUY,  n.  [L.  paudhquium.']  The 
speaking  or  utterance  of  few  words,  [k.]  Bailey. 

pAU'CI-TY,  n.  \h. paucitas;  paucus,  few;  It. 
paucith ;  Sp.  pauquedad  ;  Fr.  paucity] 

1.  Fewness  ;   smallness  of  number.     Hooker. 

2.  Smallness  of  quantity.  "This  paucity  of 
blood  is  agreeable  to  many . . .  animals. "5row»e. 

PAU'eip,  n.     A  fish  ;  the  pauhaugen. 

PAU-HAU'apN,  n.  A  kind  of  herring;  man- 
haden.     [Indian  name.]  Farm.  Ency. 

PAul,  n.     [It.  paolo  ;  Fr.  paule.] 

1.  An  Italian  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  about 
5d.  sterling,  or  10  cents  ;  a  paolo.       Simmonds. 

2.  A  pawl.  —  See  Pawl.  Clarke. 

PAU'LI-AN-lST,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Paulus  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
in  the  third  century.  Brande. 

PAU-lI"CI-AN  (paw-lish'e-iin),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
One  ofabranchof  Manicheans,  supposed  to  have 
appeared,  in  the  seventh  century,  in  Armenia, 
and  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Paulus, 
one  of  their  leaders.  P.  Cyc. 

PAU'LINE,  a.     RelatingtoSt.  Paul.      Coleridge. 

tPAUM  (piim),  J). «..  Topalm.  — See  Palm.  Swj/i!. 

t  PAUNOE  (pins),  n.     A  pansy.  Spenser. 

PAUNCH  (pinch  or  piwncli)  [pinch,  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.-,  pawnch,  S.E.K.  Wr.'\,n.  [L.pantex; 
It.pancia;  S-p. panza, pancho :  Fi.panse.  —  Dut. 
pens ;  Ger.  panzen.] 

1.  The  first  stomach  of  a  ruminant :  —  the 
belly ;  the  abdomen,  Dryden. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  thick  mat  of  rope-yarn  placed 
at  the  slings  of  a  yard,  or  elsewhere,  to  prevent 
chafing  ;  —  called  also  paunch-7nat.  Dana. 

PAUNCH,  V.  a.  To  pierce  or  rip  the  belly  of ;  to 
eviscerate.    "  Paunch  him  with  a  stake."  Shak. 

PAUNE,  n.  An  Indian  word  for  dough  made  of 
Indian  meal,  and  baked  for  bread ;  —  written 
also  pone.  Boucher. 

PAU'PjpR,  n.  [L.;  It.  povero;  S^i. pobre;  Fr. 
jpauvre.]  A  poor  person,  — particularly,  one  who 
is  supported  by  alms,  or  by  public  provision. 

pAu'P?R-I§M,  n.     The  state  of  being  a  pauper ; 
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.the  state  of  indigent  persons  supported  by  pub- 
lic provision.  Johnson. 
Syn.  —  See  Poverty. 

PAu'PEE-IZE,  v.  a.  \i.  PAIPEEIZED  ;  pp.  pau- 
perizing, PAUPERIZED.]  To  reduce  to  pau- 
perism. Ch.  Ob.     Book. 

t  PAU-^A'TION,  n.  Stay  ;  stop  ;  pause.    Chaucer. 

PAU^E  (piwz),  n.  [Gr.  TraStrif ;  n-aCw,  to  cease  ;  L., 
It.,  1^  Sp.  ^atisa;  Yr.  pause.  —  Dut. /joos;  Ger. 
§  Dan.  pause ;  Sw.  paus."] 

1.  A  cessation  ;  a  stop  ;  a  suspension  or  in- 
termission.    "  An  instant's  pause."       Covrper. 

2.  Suspense  ;  doubt ;  hesitation ;  uncertainty. 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  aliall  first  begin.  Shak. 

3.  A  break  in  writing  ;  separation  of  the 
parts  of  a  discourse.  Locke, 

4.  A  temporary  suspension  of  the  voice  in 
reading  ;  a  short  stop.  Wilson. 

5.  A  mark  indicating  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  voice  in  reading ;  a  pause-mark.     Smart. 

6.  (yius.)  The  prolongation  of  a  note  or  a  rest 
beyond  the  regular  time  of  the  composition  ;  — 
a  character,  thus  [•^l,  placed  over  a  note  or  a 
rest,  to  show  that  it  may  be  prolonged  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  performer ;  a  hold.  Moore. 

PAU§E,  V.  n.    [i.  PAUSED ;  pp.  pausing,  paused.] 

1.  To  cease,  stop,  or  forbear  for  a  time ;  to 
intermit  speaking  or  action  ;  to  delay.        Shak. 

Give  me  leave  to  read  pliilosophy; 

And,  while  Ipause,  serve  in  your  harmony.         S/mi". 

2.  To  stay  judgment ;  to  deliberate ;  to  de- 
mur"; to  hesitate  ;  — with  upon. 

Syn.  —  See  HESITATE. 

PAU§'5R,  7».    One  who  pauses.  Shak. 

pAu§'!NG-LY,  ad.    After,  or  with,  pauses.  Shak. 

PAUT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Corchorus, 
found  in  the  East  indies.  Hamilton. 

tPA-VADE',  n.    A  sort  of  weapon.  Chaucer. 

PA  Van,  n.  [It.  (Sf  Sp.  pavana;  Fi.pavane;  — 
from  Pavia^  or  Padua,  where  it  originated. 
Menage.  Skinner.']  A  grave  and  stately  dance, 
originally  practised  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  for- 
merly in  England,  and  now  in  France  ;  —  writ- 
ten also  pavane,  paven,  pavian.  Brande. 

PAVE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  paver,  from  Jj.pavio,  to  beat,  to 
ram  or  tread  down.]  [i.  PAvisD ;  pp.  paving, 
PAVED.]  To  lay  or  floor  with  stone,  brick,  or 
other  solid  material. 

The  streets  are  paved  with  brick  or  freestone.       Addison. 
The  deviee  oipaved  floors  arose  from  the  Greeks.  Holland, 
To  pave  the  way  for,  to  prepare  the  way  for  ;  to  fa- 
cilitate the  introduction  or  attainment  of.  Bacon. 

PA VE'MJfNT,  n.  [L.  pammentum  ;  It.  §  Sp.  pavi- 
mento ;  Fr.  pavement.']  A  floor  or  covering  of 
stone,  brick,  or  other  solid  material.        Milton. 

t  pAVE'M?NT,  v.  a.  To  pave ;  to  floor  with  stone, 
or  other  solid  material.  Bp.  Hall, 

pAv'^E,  n.    One  who  paves  ;  a  pavier.  Gay. 

j8®^  Written  paver,  pavier,  and  pavior. 

PAV-5-S  ADE',  n.  [Fr.  pavois  (It.  pavese),  a  pav- 
ese.]  Canvas  extended  along  the  side  of  a  ves- 
sel in  an  engagement,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  observing  the  operations  on  hoavd.Landais. 

tPAV'ESB,  «.  [It.pavese;  Ft.  pavois.]  A  shield, 
used  in  the  middle  ages,  to  cover  assailants  ad- 
vancing to  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  Brande. 

t  PAV'ESE,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  pavese.  Bemers. 

PA'VJ-ApE,  n.  [From  pave.l  (Law.)  A  tax  for 
paving  the  streets  or  highways.  Bouvier. 

PAv'IpR  (pav'yyr),  «.     A  paver.  Johnson. 

PA-VIL'ION  (pj-vil'yun),  n.  [L.  papilio,  a  butter- 
fly, a  pavilion  ;  It.  padiglione ;  Sp.  pabeVon ;  Fr. 
pavilion.  —  W.  pabell ;  Old  Ir.  pupall.] 

1.  A  tent.     "T'he  royal  pavilion,"     Addison. 

He  shall  hide  me  in  his  pavilion.  Ps.  xxvii.  5. 

2.  {Arch.')  A  small,  insulated  building ;  —  a 
projecting  apartment  on  the  flank  of  a  building, 
usually  higher  than  the  rest  of  it :  —  a  name 
sometimes,  but  improperly,  given  to  a  summer- 
house  in  a  garden.  Britton.     Brande, 

3.  {Her,)  A  covering  like  a  tent,  investing 
the  armory  of  a  sovereign.  London  Ency, 
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4.  {Anat.)  The  ala  or  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear.  Dunglison. 

5.  Among  lapidaries,  the  under  side  and 
corner  of  a  brilliant,  between  the  girdle  and 
the  collet.  Wright. 

PA-vtL'ION  (-yun),  V.  ff.    1.  To  furnish  ^vith  tents. 

'"  The  ^'eld  pavilioned."  MiUon. 

2.  To  shelter  -with  a  tent.  Pope, 

t  PAV  in,  n,    A  pavan.  —  See  Pa  van.  B.  Jonson. 

PAV'IJVG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  making  a  pavement. 

2.  A  pavement.  Jo/mson. 

PAVIOR  (-yur),  n.  A  paver  or  pavier.  Simmonds, 

PA '  VOt  n.    [L.,  a  peacock ;  It.  pavone  ;  Fr.  paon."] 

1.  {Omith.)  A  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  of 
the  family  Phasianidce  ;  the  peacock.        Gray. 

2.  {Ast7'on.)  A  southern  constellation  between 
Sagittarius  and  the  south  pole.  Nichol. 

t  PA-VONE',  n.     [It.]     A  peacock.  Spe7iser. 

PA-VO'JVI-A,  n.     1.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  corals 

allied    to     Fungia,     composed    of    thin,    flat 

branches.  Dana. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  ;  —  so 

named  from  Favon,  a  Peruvian  botanist.  Loudon, 

pMv-Q'J^I'J^^,  n.  pi. 
[L.  pavo,  a  peacock.] 
{Omith.)  A  sub-fam- 
ily of  birds  of  the  or- 
der Gallinee,  and  fam- 
ily Phasianidie ;  pea- 
cocks. Gray. 

PAV'0-NTnE,  a.  [L. 
pavoninus ;  pavo,  pa- 

ronis,  a  peacock.]  He-       Polyplectron  Hardwickli. 
semblmg  m   colors  a 
peacock's  tail;  iridescent.  Cleaveland. 

PAV'O-NINE,  n.   Peacock's-tail  tarnish.     Clarke. 

FAW,n.  [Sansc.  ^arf,  a  foot.  —  Gr.  iroOg,  noSOg  ; 
L.  pes,  pedis  ;  It.  piede,  pie ;  Sp.  pata ;  Fr.  patte. 
—  W.  pa2oen  ;  Arm.  paw.'] 

1.  The  foot  of  a  quadruped  that  has  toes. 

The  bee  and  the  serpent  know  their  etings,  and  the  bear 
the  use  of  his  paws.  More. 

"Whatsoever  goeth  upon  his  paws,  those  are  unclean  to 
you.  T,£v.  xi.  27. 

2.  The  hand,  in  contempt.  Dryden. 

PAW,  V.  n.  [i.  PAWED  ;  pp.  pawing,  pawed.] 
To  draw  the  fore  foot  along  any  surface,  as  the 
ground;  to  scrape  with  the  fore  foot.     Dryden. 

pAw,  v.  a.  1.  To  draw  the  fore  foot  along ;  to 
scrape  with  the  fore  foot.  Tickell. 

The  courser  jjaiycrf  the  ground  with  restless  feet.    Dryden. 

2.  To  handle  roughly,  as  with  paws.   Johnson. 

3.  To  fawn  upon,  as  a  dog.  Ainsworth. 

pAweD  (piwd),  a.     1.  Having  paws.      Johnson. 
2.  Broad-footed.      *  Sherioood. 


PAWING: 
PAWK,  n. 


■lb.     Act  of  one  who  paws. 
A  lobster  of  .small  size. 


Jenyns. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

PAwk'Y,  a.  [A.  ^.pmcan,  to  deceive.  Jamieson.'] 
Sly  ;  artful ;  arch ;  cunning.  [Scot,  and  North 
of  Eng.]  Jamieson.     Grose. 

PAwL,  n.     [W.  paiol,  a  stake.] 

1.  A  piece  which  falls  between  the  teeth  of  a 
■  ratchet-wheel ;  a  click  or  detent ;  a  short  bar  of 

iron  or  wood  which  prevents  a  windlass  or  a 
capstan  from  recoiling ;  —  written  also  pall  and 
pdul.  Dana. 

2.  A  small  coin  in  Guinea,  equivalent  to  about 
three  farthings  sterling.  Crahb. 

pAWN,  n.  [L.  pignus  ;  It.  pegno  ;  Sp.  empeno. — 
Dut.  paud  ;  Old  Ger.  pfaut,  phaut ;  Ger.  pfaud ; 
Dan.  dr  Sw.  pant.] 

1.  Something  given  as  security  for  repay- 
ment of  money  borrowed,  or  for  the  fulfilment 
of  a  promise  ;  a  pledge ;  a  deposit. 

As  for  mortgaging  and  pawning,  men  will  not  take  paitms 
without  use,  or  they  will  look  tor  the  forfeiture.  Bacon. 

2.  The  State  of  being  pledged.  "My  honor 
is  at  pawn."  Shak. 

3.  In  Africa,  one  who  has  temporarily  sold 
himself  as  a  slave  for  debt.  Simmonds. 

Syn.  —  See  Deposit. 
PAwN,  n. 
man  of  the 

pAwn,    v.   a. 


[Sp.  peon ;  Fr.  pion.]     A  piece  or 
lowest  rank  in  chess.  Cowley. 

\i.     PAWNED  ;     pp.     pawning, 


PAYIMASTER 

pawned.]     To  put  in  pawn ;  to  give  in  pledge  ; 
to  pledge  ;  to  impawn.  Shak. 

She  who  before  had  mortgaged  lier  estate, 
Aiitipaumud  the  last  remaining  piece  of  plate.    Dryden. 

PAwN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  pawned.  Qu.  Rev. 

pAwn'BROK-^IR,  n.  One  who  lends  money  upon 
pledge  ;  a  sort  of  banker  who  advances  money, 
at  a  certain  rate  of  interest^,  upon  the  security 
of  goods  deposited  in  his  hands.  Arbuthnot. 

pAwn'BROK-JNG,  n.  The  business  of  a  pawn- 
broker. Ld.  Glenelg. 

pAwN-EE',  n.  {Law.)  One  who  receives  a  pawn  ; 
a  person  to  whom  goods  are  delivered  by  an- 
other in  pledge  ;  a  pledgee.  BurHll. 

pAwn'^IR,  n.     One  who  pawns.  Smart. 

PAwN-OR'  (130),  n.  {Law.)  A  person  who  pawns 
goods ;  a  pledger.  Burrill. 

pAw-PAW,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Carica  ; 
papaw.  —  See  Papaw.  Flint. 

PAX,  n.  \1j.,  peace.]  A  little  image  of  Christ, 
or  a  metallic  plate  with  a  crucifix  engraved  on  it, 
which,  formerly,  the  people  used  to  kiss  before 
leaving  church,  the  ceremony  being  considered 
as  the  kiss  of  peace.  Brande. 

/K^  "  The  word  has  been  often  confounded  with 
^zx."     Todd. 

pAx'IL-LOSE,  a.  [Gr.  T:6aaa7.oq ;  L.  paxillus,  a 
stake.]  {Geol.)  Resembling  a  little  stake. .Smari. 

PAX' WAX,  n.     See  Packavax.  Todd. 

PAY  (pa),  V.  a.  [It.  payare,  from  L.  paco,  pacare, 
to  pacate,  to  pacify;  S\i. payar^i'v. payer.]' \i. 
PAID  ;  pp.  paying,  paid.] 

1.  To  discharge,  as  a  debt;  to  satisfy  by  giv- 
ing an  equivalent  for  something  received  or 
bargained  for;  to  give,  render,  or  deliver  to, 
that  which  is  due. 

Go,  sell  the  oil,  and  jsay  thy  debt.  2  Kings  iv.  7. 

2.  To  compensate  ;  to  remunerate ;  to  rec- 
ompense ;  to  reward. 

3-  To  give  a  deserved  beating  or  chastisement 
to  ;  to  punish,  as  with  blows.  B.  Jonson. 

I  have  pepiiered  two  of  them ;  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have  paid, 
—  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.  Shak. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  cover  or  s-mear  with  tar  or 
pitch,  as  a  seam  on  a  vessel's  bottom.       Dana. 

To  ■pay  for,  to  give  an  equivalent  for:  —  to  atone  or 
make  amends  for.  '*If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay 
for  '(."  Shak.  —  To  pay  off,  to  pay  and  discharge  from 
employment.  — To  pay  on,  to  keep  or  continue  paying  ; 
to  go  on  in  discharging.  "Let  me  .  .  .  pay  on  my 
punishment."  Milton. — To  pay  out.  (JVau^)  to  make 
or  cause  to  run  out,  as  a  cable.  "  The  mode  oi paying 
out  the  Atlantic  cable."     London  Times,  1858. 

PAY,  V.  n.  1.  To  make  compensation  or  recom- 
pense. "Base  is  the  slave  that  pays.'*  Shak. 
2.  To  be  remunerative;  as,  "Faying  stock." 
To  pay  down,  to  pay  on  delivery,  or  on  the  spot. — 
To  pay  off,  (JVaut.)  to  fall  off  from  the  wind,  as  the 
head  of  a  vessel ;  to  fall  off.  Dana. — To  pay  up,  to 
pay  arrears  ;  to  settle  an  account. 

PAY,  n.  An  equivalent  for  something  received ; 
compensation;  recompense;  wages;  salary; 
hire. 

Here  only  merit  constant  jjay  receives.*  l-'opr.. 

PAY'A-BLE,  «..     1.  That  may  or  can  be  paid. 

Thanks  are  a  tribute  payable  by  the  poorest.  South. 

2.  That  is  to  be  paid ;  due. 

The  marriage-money  tlie  princess  brought .  . .  wasnaya- 
hie  ten  days  after  the  solemnization.  Bacon. 

PAY'— BILL,  n.     A  list  of  persons  to  be  paid;  a 

pay-roll.  Simmonds. 

PAY'— DAY,  n.     The  day  of  payment.  Locke, 

PAY-EE',  n.  A  person  to  whom,  or  to  whose 
order,  a  bill  or  note  is  made  payable.       BvrriU. 


PAY'jgR,  n-     One  who  pays. 


Beau.  §  Fl. 


PAY'-LIST,  n.  {Mil.)  The  quarterly  account  ren- 
dered to  the  war-office  by  a  paymaster.  Campbell. 

PAY'mAs-T^R,  n.     1.  One  who   pays  or  makes 
payment.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  {Mil.)  An  officer  intrusted  with  the  pay- 
ment of  a  regiment.  Campbell. 
Paymaster-general  of  the.  forces,  in  England,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  crown,  intrusted  with  the  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom.  —  Paymaster  of 
the  household,  in  England,  an  officer  in  the  lord  stew- 
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nrd's  department,  intrusted  with  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  sovereign's  ilousehold.  Brands. 

PAY'MPNT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  paying.         Bacon. 

2.  That  which  is  paid ;  recompense  ;  remuner- 
ation ;  requital ;  compensation. 

Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt  Shak. 

3.  t  Chastisement ;  a  beating.         Ainsworth. 

PAY'-MiS-TR{;SS,  n.     A  woman  who  pays. 

pAy'NIM,  n.     [Norm.  Fr.]     See  Painim.     Todd. 

PAY'— OF-FICE,  n.  An  office  where  payment  of 
public  debts  is  made.  Brande. 

P  AY-OR'  (130),  n.  (Law.)  One  who  pays,  as  a  bill, 
note,  or  check ;  —  correlative  of  payee.  Bouvier. 

PAy'-ROLL,  n.  A  roll  or  register  containing  the 
names  of  persons  to  be  paid. 

t  PAY§E  (paz),  V.  n.    To  poise.  Spenser. 

+  PAY'§5I^  (pi^'zur),  n.     One  who  poises.    Carew. 

PAZ-A-REE',  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  attached  to  the 
clew  of  the  foresail,  and  rove  through  a  block 
on  the  swinging  boom,  used  for  guying  the 
clews  out  when  before  the  wind.  l)ana. 

PEA  (pS),  re.;  pi.  peas  or  pease.     {L. pisum^ 

1.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  leguminous 
plants  of  the  genus  Pisuni,  some  of  the  species 
of  which  are  the  Pisuni  sativum^  or  common 
pea,  the  Pisum  arvense,  or  gray  pea,  and  the 
Pisum  Tnaritimum,  or  sea-pea  :  —  the  fruit  of 
these  plants.  Baird. 

J8@=In  tile  plural,  -peas  is  used  when  number  is  re- 
ferred to  ;  as,  "  Ten  peas  ;  "  and  -pease.,  when  species 
or  quantity  is  denoted  ;  as,  "  A  bushel  of  pease." 

2.  An  oblong  weight  which  moves  on  the 
beam  of  scales. 

PEA'— BUG,  re.  (But.)  A  small  insect  or  beetle 
that  breeds  in  peas  ;  pea-weevil.  Harris. 

PEACE  (pes),  re.  111.  pax,  pacts  ;  It.  pace  ;  Sp.  .J 
Port,  paz  ;  Fr.  paix.  —  A.  S.  pais.'] 

1.  A  state  of  freedom  from  agitation,  commo- 
tion, or  disturbance  ;  tranquillity  ;  quiet;  calm. 

Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright;  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace.  Ps.  xxxvii.  37. 

Religion  directs  us  rather  to  secure  inward  peace  than  out- 
ward ease.  Tillotson. 

2.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  war. 

Gentlemen  may  cry,  peace,  peace  I  But  there  is  no  peace ; 
the  war  is  actually  begun.  l^airick  Hemij. 

Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war.  Milion. 

3.  Reconciliation  of  differences ;  renewal  of 
friendship ;  harmony ;  concord.       Isa.  xxvii.  5. 

4.  (Law.)  Quiet  ;  orderly  behavior  of  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  a  community  towards  each 
other,  and  towards  the  government ;  public 
tranquillity  ;  as,  "  To  keep  the  peace."   Burrill. 

Peace  of  Ootl  and  the  church,  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  rest 
and  cessation  whicli  the  king's  subjects  had  from 
trouble  and  suit  of  law,  between  tlie  terms  and  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Whishaw.  —  Tc  hold  one^speace, 
to  be  silent ;  not  to  speak.  "  She  said,  and  keld  her 
peace."     Dnjden. 

Syn.  —  Peace,  a  comprehensive  term,  means  cessa- 
tion of  trouble,  or  freedom  from  every  thing  that  dis- 
turbs, and  it  is  especially  opposed  to  war;  tranquillity 
is  opposeAto  atritation  ;  calm.,  to  a  storm  ;  quiet,  to 
disturbance  ;  rest,to  action  or  weariness.  Individuals, 
families,  and  neigjiborlioods  may  have  both  peace  and 
quiet.  Nations  are  said  to  have  peace,  but  not  quiet. 
There  may  he  trnnqmltity  of  the  state,  of  the  public 
mind,  or  of  the  mind  of  an  individual.  "  A  good  man 
enjoys  tranquUlity  in  himself,  peace  with  others,  quiet 
in  his  family,  and  calm  after  a  storm."     Blair. 

PEACE  (pes),  interj.  A  word  commanding  silence  ; 
silence  !  hist ! 

Peace  I  good  reader,  do  not  weep; 

Peace',  the  lovers  are  asleep.  Crashaw. 

PEACE'A-BIjE,  a.  1.  Free  from  war,  tum.ult,  or 
commotion;  pacific;  peaceful.  "  Yiis. peaceable 
reign."  Shak. 

The  reformation  of  England  was  introduced  in  a  peacea- 
ble manner  by  the  supreme  power  in  Parliament.  Sw\ft. 

2.  Quiet;  undisturbed;  tranquil.       Spenser. 

3.  Not  quarrelsome  ;  amicable  ;  mild  ;  gentle. 
These  men  are  peaceable  with  us;  therefore  let  them  dwell 

in  the  land.  Oen.  xxxw.  21. 

Syn.  —  See  Amicable,  Gentle,  Pacific. 

PEACE' A-BLE-NESS,  re.    The  state  or  the  quality 

of  being  peaceable  ;  quietness  ;    disposition  to 

peace.  "  Charity  anipeaeeableness."  Hammond. 


PEACE'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  peaceable  manner; 
without  war,  tumult,  or  commotion  ;  quietly. 

PEACE'— BREAK-5R,  re.  One  who  breaks  or  dis- 
turbs the  peace.  Holyday. 

PEACE'FdL,  a.  1.  Free  from  war,  tumult,  or 
commotion;  undisturbed;  quiet;  still. 

That  roused  the  Tyrrhene  realm  with  loud  alarms. 

And  peacej'ul  Italy  involved  in  arms,  Dryden. 

2.  Pacific  ;  mild ;  gentle  ;  kindly  ;  placid. 
Syn.  — See  Pacific. 
PEACE'FUL-LY,    ad.      In  a  peaceful    manner; 
quietly;  undisturbedly.  Dryden. 

PEACE'FUL-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  peace- 
ful ;  freedom  from  disturbance  ;  quiet.  Johnson. 

PEACE'L^SS,  a.  Without  peace  or  quiet;  dis- 
turbed.  "  Aifright  our  peacefesi  souls."  Sandys. 

PEACE'-MAK-ER,  re.  One  who  makes  or  pro- 
motes peace. 

Blessed  arc  the  peace-makers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God.  Matt.  v.  9. 

PEACE'-MAK-ING,  re.     The  act  of  making  peace ; 

reconciliation  of  differences.  Milton. 

PEACE'-MAK-ING,  a.     Making  or  bringing  about 

peace  ;  reconciling  differences.  Ch.  Ob. 

PEACE'-OF-PPR-ING,  re.     1.  Among  the  Israel- 
ites, an  atoning  sacrifice.  Lev.  iii.  1. 
2.  An  offering  to  procure  peace. 

PEACE'-6f-F(-C(!R,  re.  A  justice  of  the  peace, 
constable,  or  other  civil  officer,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  preserve  the  peace.  Ash. 

PEACE'-PART-PD,  a.  Dismissed  or  separated  in 
peace.     "  Peace-par^erf  souls."  Shak. 

PEACH   (pech),  re.      [Gr.  YltpaiKis,   or  \lif>iji«av,  L. 
Persicus,  Persian ;  Persicum  malum,  the  Per- 
sian apple,  the  peach  ;  It.  persica,  pesca ;  Sp. 
persiffo,  prisco',  Tort,  pesego ;  Yx.peche.  —  Ger. 
'pfirschc',  Yi2i\i..  fersken;  Sw.  7?erszca.] 

1.  (Bot^  A  fruit-tree  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Persia  ;  Amygdalus  Persica ;  —  formerly 
called  Persian  apple. 

2.  The  fruit  of  Amygdalus  Persica.  Eng.  Cyc. 
li^  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  peach,  which 

are  commonly  classed  under  tile  two  heads  of  peaches 
and  nectarines,  according  as  their  fruit  is  smooth  or 
downy.'  Eng.  Cyc. 
PEACH,  1).  re.  [Corrupted  from  itnpeacfi.']  To 
impute  guilt ;  to  accuse  one  of  a  crime  ;  to  in- 
form against  one.     [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

If  you  talk  o^peaching,  I '11  peac7i  first,  and  see  whose  oath 
wid  be  believed,  Dnjden. 

PEACH,  f.o.  To  inform  against;  to  accuse.  "To 
peach  him  by  letters."  John  Fox. 

PEACH '-COL-OR,  re.  The  color  of  the  peach- 
blossom  ;  a  rich  pink.  Roget. 

PEACH'-COL-ORED  (-kiil-urd),  a.  Of  the  color  of 
the  peach-blossom ;  of  a  rich  pink  color.    Shak. 

t  PEACH'ER,  re.     An  impeacher.  J.  Fox. 

PEA'CHICK  (pe'chik),  re.  The  chick  or  young  of 
a  peacock.  Southern. 

PBACH'-STONE,  re.     1.  The  stone  of  a  peach. 
2.  (Min.)  A  bluish-green  soft  stone.     Weah. 

PEACH'-TREE,  re.     (Bot.)    The  tree  that  bears 

peaches  ;  a  tree  of  the  genus  Persica,       Wood. 

tS^  Loudon   includes  the  peach-tree  in  tlie  genus 

Amygdalus,  or  almond,  the  common  peach-tree  being 

the  Amygdalus  Persica. 

PEACH'Y,  It.  Containing,  or  like,  peaches.  Barry. 

PEA'COCK  (pe'k5k),  re.  [L.  pavo 
(Gr.  raOif),  peacock,  and  Eng. 
cock,  a  male  bird;  \t. pavone; 
Sp.  pavon  ;  Fr.  paon ;  —  A.  S 
pawa ;    Dut.  paauw  ;    Ger. 
pfau ;    Dan.  paafugl ; 
Svi.pafagel.]  (Ornith.) 
A  bird   of    the    order 
GaUince,  family  Phasi- 
anidfB,  sub-family  Pav- 
onincs,  and  genus  Pa- 
re ;       peafowl.  —  See 
Pavoninte.         Gray. 

j^g=  The  head  of  the  peacoclc  is  surmounted  by  an 
aigret  of  twenty-four  upright  featllers.  Ti:a  tail -cov- 
erts of  tlie  male  consist  of  fe.uliers  witll  loose  barbs, 
and  of  unequal  size,  the  npiier  one  shortest,  cacli  ter- 
minated by  numerous  eyes  or  circlets  of  a  metallic. 


Javanese  peacock 
(Pavo  Javianus), 


iridescent  brilliancy.  The  bird  has  the  power  of  erect- 
ing thein  into  a  circle  or  wheel,  which,  when  the 
sun  shines  on  it,  presents  a  most  beautiful  display  of 
colors.     Eng.  Cyc. 

PEA'FO^VL,  re.     Peacock.  Wm.  Smith. 

tPE'A^fE,  re.  [S'p.peaje;  Vt.  peage.]  Atoll;  — 
written  also  paage  and  padge.  J.  Fox. 

PEA'HEN,  re.     The  hen  or  female  of  the  peacock. 

PEA'-JACK-gT,  re.  A  loose,  coarse  jacket,  worn 
by  mariners,  fishermen,  &c.  Broekett. 

PEAK,  re.      [A.  S.  peac. — W.  pig;  Gael.  fieeV. — 
It.  picco ;  Sp.  %  Port,  pico  ;  Fr.  pic ;  It.  becco, 
,  a  beak  ;  Sp.  pico ;  Fr.  bee.  —  "  The  A.  S.  pycan, 
to  peck,  seems  to  be  the  root  of  all."    Richard- 
son.—  See  Beak,  and  Pike.] 

1.  The  pointed  top  of  a  hill,  mountain,  or 
other  eminence  ;  as,  "Apeak  of  the  Andes." 

From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 

Leaps  the  live  thunder,  Byron. 

2.  Any  thing  pointed;  a  point.      Beau.  S;  Fl. 

3.  t  A  kind  of  lace.  Simmonda. 

4.  (Natit.)  The  upper  outer  corner  of  a  sail 
extended  by  a  gaff :  —  the  upper  extremity  of  a 
yard  or  a  gaff.  "  Mar.  Diet. 

PEAK,  V.  re.     1.  To  be  or  to  become  emaciated. 

Weary  se'nnights  nine  times  nine 

Shall  "he  dwindle,  ijeai",  and  pine.  Sltak. 

2.  To  be  or  to  become  mean  or  spiritless ;  to 
make  a  mean  figure  ;  to  sneak. 

I,  a  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak 
liikc  John-a-di-eams,  unprcgnant  of  my  cause,      Shak. 

PEAK,  V.  a.  (Naut.)  To  raise  more  obliquely  to 
the  mast,  as  a  yard  or  a  gaff.  Falconer. 

PEAK'pD,  a.  Having  a  peak  or  point ;  pointed. 
"  His  peaked  beard."  Macaulay. 

PEAK'ISH,  a.     1.  Having  a  peak  or  peaks  ;  hilly. 

"  Snow  on  peakish  Hull."  Drayton. 

2.  Having   features   thin    or   sharp,  as  from 

sickness ;  emaciated.  Smart. 

PEAL  (pel),  re.  A  loud  continued  sound,  as  of 
bells,  thunder,  or  cannon ;  a  loud  noise. 

And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal,  afar,  Myron. 

fl^  "  In  Shakspeare,  the  expression '  Night's  yawn- 
ing peal'  ^Macbeth,  act  3,  sc,  2)  is  an  allusion  to 
evening  bells,  to  whicli  a  beetle's  hum  is  compared 
only  with  regard  to  tlie  sleep  which  follows,"  Smart. 

PEAL  (pel),  V.  n.  [L.  pello,  to  beat  or  strike,  as 
drums.  Johnso7i.  —  A.  S.  bellan,  to  bellow,  Rich- 
ardson.']       [i.  PEALED  ;  pp.  PEALING,  PEALED.] 

To  utter  loud  and  solemn  sounds ;  to  resound. 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise.  Gray. 

PEAL,  V.  a.    1.  To  assail  with  noise  ;  to  din.    [k.] 

Nor  was  his  ear  less  pealed.  Milton. 

2.  To  cause  to  ring  or  sound.  Wnght. 

3.  To  stir  or  agitate  ;  —  to  pour  out ;  — to  cool. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

PEAL'ING,  re.    A  kind  of  cider-apple.     Halliwell. 

PE'AN,  re.     [Gr.  naiiv.]     A  psean.  Smart. 

PE'.^N-1§M,  re.  [Gr.  jraiaviaitis.]  A  triumphal 
song;  a  piean,  —  See  P.^an.  Mitford. 

PEA'— NUT,  re.  The  American  plant  Arachis  hy- 
pogwa,  and  its  fruit  or  nnt ;  earth-nnt ;  ground- 
nut. —  See  Ground-nut.  Bartlett. 

PEA'-POD,  re.     The  pod  or  pericarp  of  the  pea. 

PEAr  (pir),  «.  [Celt.  ^erct(.  Loudon.  —  A.S.pe- 
ra;  Dut.  peer;  Ger.  birn;  Dan.  pcere ;  Sw. 
pdro?i;  Icel.  pera.  —  L.  pirus,  pyrus,  a  pear-, 
tree;  It.  pero;  Sp.  pera;  'Ft. poire.  —  'W.pe- 
ran,  the  pear,  from  per,  sweet,  mellow.  Rich- 
ards.] (Bot.)  A  species  of  trees  or  shrubs  of 
many  varieties  ;  pear-tree  ;  Pyrus  communis  :  — 
the  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  communis,  or  pear-tree. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

PEAR,  D.  !^    To  peer,  —  See  Peek. 

PEARCH  (piirch),  re.     See  Peuch. 

PEARCH'-STONE,  re.     A  sort  of  stone.   Johnson. 

PEAr'-GA^E,  re.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  exhaustion  of  a  receiver.  Smeaton. 

PEARL  (perl),  re.  [Mid.  L.  perla ;  It.  ,5;  Sp.  perla  ; 
Port,  perola,  perla;  Fr.  perle.  —  A.  S.  pa^'l, 
pearl ;  Dut.  peerel ;  Old  Ger.  perala,  berala ; 
Ger.  ^  Dan.  perle  ;  Sw.  perla.] 

1,  A  small,  silvery-white,  hard,  smooth,  lus- 
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trous  substance,  globular,  oval,  or  pear-shaped, 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  shells  of  many  spe- 
cies of  moUusks,  particularly  of  the  pearl  oyster, 
apparently  resulting  from  the  deposit  of  the  na- 
creous substance  around  some  nucleus  ;  a  pre- 
cious substance  ;  a  gem  ;  a  jewel.       Eng.  (Jyc. 

When  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price.     Matt,  xiii.  46. 

2.  Any  thing  round  and  clear,  as  a  drop  of 
water,  or  a  tear.  Ih'ayton. 

3.  A  white  speck  or  film,  growing  on  the  eye; 
leucoraa;  albugo.  Ainsworth. 

4.  The  seam- stitch  in  a  knitted  stocking. 

5.  {Printing.^  A  kind  of  type  intermediate 
between  ruby  and  diamond. 

This  line  is  printed  in  pearl. 

PEARL  (ptsri),  u.  a.  To  adorn  with  pearls.  Smart. 
PEARL,  V.  n.    To  resemble  pearls.  Spenser. 

PEARL,  «.    Relating  to,  or  made  of,  pearls. 
PEARL'ASH,  n.     Purified  potash.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PEARL'-BAR-L^Y,  rt.      A  variety  of  pot-barley, 
produced  by  grinding  off  the  husks.        Loiulon. 
PEARL'— DIV-^R,  n.     One  who  dives  for  pearls. 

PEARLED  (perld),  t*.   1.  Adorned  with,  or  resem- 
bling, pearls.  Milton. 
2.  Having  a  border  of  lace.             Simmonds. 


PEARL'-EYED  (perrid),  a. 
or  film  in  the  eye. 

PEARL'-GRAsS,  71.     Pearwort. 


Having  a  white  speck 
Johnson. 


Ainsworth. 

PEARL'-OYS-TjPR,  n.  {ZoUl)  A  marine  bivalve, 
from  which  the  most  precious  pearls  are  ob- 
tained ;  Avicula  niargarltifera.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PEARL'-PLANT,  n,    Pearlwort.  Ainsworth. 

PEARL'-SIN-T^R,  n.  {Uin.)  A  variety  of  opal, 
of  a  pearly  lustre,  occurring  in  globular  and 
botryoidal  masses  in  volcanic  tufa  ;  fiorite.Z3flna. 

PEARL'SPAR,  ?i.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  dolomite 
with  a  pearly  lustre.  Dana. 

PEARL'STONE,  «,  (Min.)  A  variety  of  obsidian 
with  a  pearly  lustre.  Dana. 

PEARL'WHiTE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  light  and  very 
white  powder  ;  submuriate  of  bismuth.         Ure. 

PEARL'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bof.)  A  genus  of  little 
matted  herbs,  with  thread-like  or  awl-shaped 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  ;  Sagina.  Gray. 

PEARL'Y,  a.  1.  Containing,  or  abounding  with, 
pearls.     "Pear/y  shells."  Milton. 

2.    Resembling  pearls  ;  clear ;   pure  ;   trans- 
parent; nacreous.     "  Pearly  dew.''        Dryden. 

PEAR-MAIN',  n.    A  variety  of  the  apple. 

The  pearmain  is  an  excellent . . .  fruit.  Mortimer. 

PeAr'-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.     Shaped  like  a  pear. 

PeAr'-'I'REE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  tree  that  bears 
pears;  Pyrus  communis. — See  Pear.     Bacon. 

PEAS'ANT  (pez'ant),  n.  [L.  paganus  ;  pagus,  a. 
village  ;  It.  paesano  ;  Sp.  <§■  Port,  paisano  ;  Fr, 
paysan.']  One  whose  occupation  is  rural  labor  ; 
a  countryman  ;  a  rustic  ;  a  swain  ;  a  hind,  Sha/c. 

p£a§'ANT,  a.     Rustic;  rural;  country.  Spensei'. 

PEAS' ANT-LIKE  (pez'gnt-Iifc),  w.  Like  a  peasant ; 
rude  ;  clownish.  Milton. 

t  PEA§'ANT-LY,  n.  Rustic ;  peasant-like.  Spenser. 
PEA§'ANT-RV  (p62'9nt-re),  n.    1.  A  body  of  peas- 
ants.   "  The  peasantjy  in  France."  Locke. 

But  a  bold  peoj^antr}/,  their  country's  pride, 

"When  once  destroyed,  can  never  he  supplied.    Goldsmith. 

2.  f  Rudeness  ;  coarseness  ;  rusticity.  ^^Peas- 
anti-y  of  language."  Buthr. 

PEA?'c6d,  or  PEAS'COD  [pez'kod,  S.  P.  E.  K. 
Sm.  Wr. ;  pes'kod,  W.  J.  F.  Jiz,],  n»  The  cod  or 
husk  of  the  pea  ;  a  pea-pod.  Shak. 

PEA^E  (pez),'n.  j9^.  of  ^ea.  Peas  collectively, used 
for  food,  or  spoken  of  in  quantity.  —  See  Pea. 

Pease  are  much  in  the  nature  oP  beans.  Elyot. 

PEA'— SHELL,  n.  The  shell  or  husk  of  the  pea  ;  a 
pea-pod.  Johnson. 

PEA'STONE,  n.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  limestone, 
composed  of  globular  concretions  of  the  size  of 
a  pea  ;  pisolite.  Dana. 

PEAT  (pet),  n.     A  kind  of  turf,  commonly  of  a 


black  or  dark  brown  color,  occurring  more  or 
less  saturated  with  water,  as  in  a  bog  or  moss. 
"When  dried  it  is  used  for  fuel.  Bacon.  Eng. Cyc. 

t  PEAT  (pet),  n.     [Fr.  petit.]     A  small,  delicate 
person;  a  pet.     *' A  pretty  ^ea^."  Shak. 

PEAT'— BOG,  n.     1.  A  bog  or  marsh  containing 

peat.  Gent.  Mao. 

2-  Peat  in  its  natural  state.  Brande. 

PEAT'— MOSS,  n.     A  bog  which  has  become  con- 
sohdated  or  compressed.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PEAT'Y,  u,.     Containing,  or  like,  peat.      Brande. 

PEA'-WEE'VIL,  n.     (Ent.)  A  small  beetle  that 
breeds  in  peas ;  pea-bug.  Harris. 

PE'BA,  n.  iZoul.)  A  species 
of  armadillo  found  in  Gui- 
ana, Brazil,  and  Paraguay ; 
—  called  also  tatouhou,  tatu, 
and  fafu-peba,        Eng.  Cyc. 

PEB'BLE,  ■«.  [A.  S.pabobf  pa- 
boll  Peba  {Dasypvs  peba). 

1.  A  small,  roundish  stone  ;  —  strictly,  a  stone 
distinct  from  flints,  by  having  veins,  clouds,  and 
other  like  variations,  formed  by  incrustation 
round  a  central  nucleus,  but  sometimes  the 
effect  of  simple  concretion.  Johnson. 

2.  Among  opticians,  transparent  and  colorless 
quartz.  Brande. 

Scotch  pebble,  agate.  —  See  Agate.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PEB'BLE-CRVS'TAL,  n.  A  crystal  in  the  form  of 
nodules.  Woodward. 

PEB'BLED  (pgb'bld),  a.    Abounding  with  pebbles. 
AadpebbUd  brook  that  winds  along  the  dale.  Oay. 

PEB'BLE-STONE,  n.     A  smallstone.         Sidney. 

PEB'BLY, 

"A 


Full  of  pebbles  ;   having  pebbles, 
shore."  Thomson. 


See  PEcrL.  Crdbb. 

{Bot.)   A  species  of  Amer- 


,  ican  hickory,  and   its  fruit   or 

nut,  which  resembles  the  wal- 

'  nut;  Carya olivtsformis.  E.Cyc. 


PE'CAL,  n. 
P]p-CAN', 
P?-CAN'A, 
PJP-CAN'-NUT, 

PEC-CA-BIL'J-TY,  n.  State  of  being  peccable. 
"  Peccability  of  mankind."  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

PEC'CA-BLE,  a.  [It.  peccabile,  from  L.  pecco, 
peccare,  to  sin ;  Sp.  pecable  ;  Fr.  peccable.']  That 
may  sin ;  liable  to  sin  ;  imperfect.  Barrow. 

PEC-0A-DIL'l6,  n. ;  pi.  PECCADILLOES,  [Low  L. 
peccatillum,,  dim.  of  L.  peccatum,  a  sin ;  It.  pec- 
cadiglio  ;  Sp.  pecadillo  ;  Fr.  peccadille.] 

1.  A  petty  fault;    a  slight  crime;    a  venial 
offence.  Bp.  Hall.     Dryden. 

2.  fA  kind  of  stiff  ruff;  piccadilly.      Butler. 

PEC'CAN-CY,  71.     \Ij.  peccantia.] 

1.  Sin  ;  offence.  W.  Montagu. 

2.  State  of  being  bad;    bad  quality,     "the 
peccancy  of  the  humors."  WiseTuan. 

PECCANT,  a,  [L.  peccans;  pecco,  to  sin;  It. 
peccante  ;  S-p.  pecanie;  Fr.  peccant.] 

1.  Sinning;  guilty;  criminal.     **  Peccant  an- 
gles."   Milton.     "  A  j9ecca?i^  creature."    South. 

2.  Injurious  to  the  body ;  corrupting  ;  morbid. 
"  Peccant  humors."  Dryden. 

3.  "Wrong;  defective;  informal,     [e,.] 

Nor  is  the  party  cited  bound  to  appear,  if  the  citation  be 
peccant  in  form  or  answer.  Ayliffe. 

t  PECCANT,  n.  '  An  offender,  Whitlock. 

PEC'CA-RY,J.  (Zof-il.)  A 
gregariou^  pachyder- 
matous quadruped,  re- 
sembling the  hogjinhab- 
iting  Mexico  and  South 
America,  having  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  back 
a  gland  which  secretes 
a  strong-smelling  fluid;  Mexican  hog ;  taja9u  , 
—  Dicotyles  tajapz.  Gray, 

PEC-Cl''VI.  [L.]  "I  have  sinned";  — a  colloquial 
word  expressing  confession  or  acknowledgment 
of  a  sin  or  an  offence.  Aubrey. 

PEC'CO,  n.    A  kind  of  black  tea;  pekoe.  Adams. 
PECH'BLENDE,  n.    See  Pitchblende.    Brande. 
PECK,  n.     [A.  S.  pocca,  a  poke.  —  Fr.  picotin.] 
1.  The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel ;  eight  quarts. 


Peccary. 


2.  A  great  deal;  a  quantity  ;  a  pack. — See 
Pack. 

In  a  peck  of  uncertainties.  Milton. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
"Would  not  stiiy  on  which  they  did  bring; 
It  wafl  too  wide  a  peck.  Stickling. 

PECK,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  pycan ;  It.  beccare  ;  Sp.  picar  ; 
Fr.   bequeter.  —  See   Pick.]      \i.   pecked;  pp. 

PECKING,  PECKED.] 

1.  To  strike  with  the  beak,  as  a  bird. 

*  So  doves  6.0  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons.  Sliak. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  pointed  instrument,  as  a 
pick-axe  ;  to  pick.  Sma7't. 

3.  To  make  by  striking  witli  the  beak,  or  a 
pointed  instrument ;  as,  "  To  ;jec^  a  hole." 

4.  To  take  up  with  the  beak.  Shak 

The  chicltens  pecked  the  grains  of  com.  Addison. 

PECK,  V.  n.     1.  To  Strike  with  the  beak.      North. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  pointed  instrument.  Carew. 

3.  To  take  up  food  with  the  beak.       Dryden. 

4.  To  strike  at,  as  with  the  beak  ;  to  carp  at.  • 

Mankind  Yispecking  at  one  another,  L'Estrange. 

PECK'l^R,  n.     l.One  who,  or  that  which,  pec]«s. 
2.  A  woodpecker.      „  Dryden. 

t  PECKLED  (-kid),  a.     Speckled.  Walton. 

PEC'TATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  pec- 
tic  acid  and  a  base.  Phil.  Mag. 

PEC'Tl^lN,  n.     [L.,  a  comb,] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  vascular  membrane  in  the 
eyes  of  birds  plicated  with  parallel  folds  resem- 
bling the  teeth  of  a  comb.  Brande. 

2.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  marine  bivalves  with 
ribs  radiating  from  the  summit  of  each  valve  to 
the  circumference  ;  the  scallop.  Eng.  Cyc, 

PEC'TIC,  a,  [Gr.  irriKTdg,  curdled.]  {Chem.)  Not- 
ing an  acid  found  in  many  fruits,  which  has  the 
property  of  forming  a  jelly.  Silliman. 

PEC'TI-NAL,  a.  [L.  pecten,  pectinis,  a  comb.] 
Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  a  comb.  Ash. 

PEC'TI-NAL,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  whose  bones  re- 
semble the  teeth  of  a  comb.  Broume. 

PEC'TI-N^TE,  ;  a.  \l..pecti7iatus\pec- 
PEC'TJ-NA-T^ID,  )  fe?i,  pectinis,  a  comb.] 
{Bot.  &  Anat.)  Resembling  in  form  the 
teeth  of  a  comb;  having  narrow  and 
close  divisions.  "A  pectinate  leaf." 
Gray.     "  Pectinated  muscles."     Dunglison. 

PEC-TI-NA'TION,  n.  _[L.  pectino,  pectinatus,  to 
comb;  pecte7i, pectinis,  a  comb.] 

1.  The  act  of  combing.  Wiight. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pectinated.        B7'ottme. 

PEC'TJNE,  n.  [Gr.  TZ7)Kr6g,  curdled.]  {Chem.) 
The  gelatinizing  principle  of  certain  vegetables, 
such  as  currants,  apples,  &c.  Brande. 

PEC'TO-LITE,  n.  [L.  pecten,  a  comb,  and  Gr. 
UOoi,  a  stone.]  {Mi7i.)  A  tough,  whitish  or 
grayish,  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda, 
occurring  in  aggregated  acicular  crystals,  or 
fibrous  masses,  radiated  or  stellar.  Da7ia. 

PEC'TO-RAL,  a.  [L.  pectoralis  ;  pectus,  pectoris, 
the  breast ;  It.  pettorale  ;  Sp.  &,  Fr.  pectoral.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  breast.  *^  Pecto- 
ral muscles."  Derham, 

2.  Good  for  affections  of  the  chest.  Dungliso72. 

PEC'TO-RAL,  n.  1.  {Med.)  A  medicine  for  reliev- 
ing or  removing  affections  of  the  chest.  TlYseman, 

2.  A  breastplate,  as  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest.  Hammond, 

3.  {Ich.)  A  pectoral  fin.  Bra7ide. 

PECTO-RAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  pectoral  manner. 
PEC-TO-RI-LO'aUr-AL, 

PEC-TO-RIL'p-aUOUS, 
PEC-TO-RiL'0-aUI§M,  ;  n.     [Ij.  pectus,  pectoris, 
PEC-TO-RIL'O-CIUY,       5  the  breast,  and  loquor, 
to  speak  ;  Fr.  pe'ctoriloquie.]     Speech  or  voice 
coming  from  the  chest  on  applying  the  stetho- 
scope. 

tj^"  This  phenomenon  is  often  presented  by  con- 
sumptive persons,  and  is  owing  to  the  voice  resound- 
ing in  the  anfractuous  cavities  produced  in  the  lungs 
by  the  suppuration  or  breaking  down  of  tubercles. 
Dunglison. 

PE'CUL,  n.  {Com.)  A  weight,  varying  in  differ- 
ent countries  ;  —  written  slso  pecal,  sjn&picul. 


-AL,  ;  a. 

)US,  )  ri 


Relating  to  pecto- 
riloquy.       Du7igUson. 
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PECULATE 

,  «S-  In  China,  it  is  about  133  lbs.  5  oz.  avoirdupois  ; 
in  Japan,  131  lbs.  ;  in  .Manilla,  140  lbs.  ;  in  Batavia, 
135  lbs.  10  oz.  At  Macao,  tbere  are  rliree  pccuts ;  one 
of  aliout  133  lbs.  5  oz.,  another  of  148.2  lbs.,  and  a 
third  of  2U0  lbs.     Simmonds. 

PEC'IT-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  peculor,  peculafus;  pecu- 
lium,  property  in  cattle,  private  property  ;  pecus, 
cattle.]  \i.  PECULATED  ;  pp.  peculating,  pec- 
t'LATED.]  To  embezzle  the  public  money  or 
goods  ;  to  rob  or  defraud  the  public.         Burke. 

t  PEC'V-LATE,  n.     Peculation.  Burnet 

PEC-U-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pectilating  ;  em- 
bezzlement of  public  money  or  goods.      Burke. 

PEC'U-LA-TOU,  n.  [L.]  One  who  peculates  ;  an 
emljezzler  of  public  money  or  goods.    Johnson. 

II  P5-CUL'IAR,  or  Pg-CU'Ll-AR  [pe-ku'ly?r,  S.  E. 
F.  K.;  pe-ku'le-iir,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.],  a.  [L. 
peculiaris  ;  peculium,  private  property  ;  It.  pe- 
culiare  ;  Sp.  peculiar ;  Fr.  peculier.'] 

1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  only  one ;  not 
common  to  many ;  appropriate.  Shak. 
The  word  "  liumor  "  is  peculiar  to  our  English  tongue.  Swift. 

2.  Unlike  any  thing  else  ;  singular ;  particular. 
Ideas  that  have  something  very  abstruse  and  pecuUar  in 

thcirnature.  Locke. 

iK^^  To  join  most  with  peculiar  is  improper. 
Syn.  —  See  Appropriate,  Particular. 

II  PjE-CUL'IAR,  n.  1.  One's  own  property  ;  ex- 
clusive property.  Milton. 
2.  {Eng.  Eccl.  Laza.)  A  parish  which  is  ex- 
empt from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  of 
the  diocese,  being  subject  to  the  metropolitan 
only.                                                                BtinHU. 

II  Pp-CU-LI-AR'I-TY  (pe-kul-ye-iir'e-te),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  peculiar ;  something  found 
only  in  one  ;  particularity.  Swift. 

II  pp-CUL'IAR-IZE  (pe-kul'yiir-lz'),  v.  a.     [i.  PE- 

CULIAEIZED  ;  pp.    PECULIARIZING,    PECULIAR- 

IZED.]  To  appropriate  ;  to  make  peculiar.  Nelson. 

II  Pg-CUL'IAR-LY,  ad.  In  a  pecuUar  manner; 
particularly  ;  singly.  Drayton. 

II  Pp-CUL'IAR-NiSss,  n.     Peculiarity,  [k.]  Mede. 

PE-Cif' LI-OM,  n.  [L.]  {Roman  Law.)  One's 
own  property  ;  peculiar  or  exclusive  property  ;  — 
particularly  money  or  property  which  a  son  or  a 
servant  was  allowed  to  have  independent  of  the 
control  of  his  father  or  master.  Burrill. 

tP?-CU'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  pecunialis.l  Relating  to 
money  ;■  pecuniary.  Chaucer. 

II  P^-CUN'IA-EI-LY,  ad.    In  a  pecuniary  manner. 

II  P5-CU1V'IA-RY,0?-P)5;-CU'N!-A-RY  (pe-kun'y?-re 
or  pe-];ii'ne-a-re)  [pe-kii'ny^r-e,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  pe- 
kil'ne-?-re,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.],  a.  [L.  pecunia- 
rius,  pecuniaris ;  pecunia,  money  ;  pecus^  cattle  ; 
It.  4  Sp.  peeuniario  ;  Fr.  ppcuniaire.']  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  money ;  monetary.  "  A  pecunairy 
legacy."  Blackstone. 

t  Pp-CU'NI-OUS,  a.  [L.  pecuniosus;  pecimia, 
money  ;  It.  pecunioso  ;  Fr.  pt'cunieux.]  That 
has  much  money  ;  full  of  money.        Sherwood. 

PED,  71.     1.  A  small  pack-saddle  ;  a  pad.    Titsser. 
2.  A  basket;  a  hamper.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

tPED'A(?E,  n.  [Low  Jj.  pedagium,  from  L.  pes, 
pedis]  a  foot ;  It.  pedaggio ;  Sp.  pedttge,  peage  ; 
Fr.  peage.l  {Feudal  Law.)  Toll  for  passing 
through  a  country  ;  peage.  Whishaw. 

II  PED-A-GOp'JC,  a.     Pedagogical.  Warton. 

II  PBD-A-GOp'I-CAL  [ped-j-goj'e-kal,  Sm.  R.  Wr. 
Wb.;  p«d-j-go  je-kjl,  Ja.;  iiSd-?-go|'e-k3l,  K.], 
a.  [Gr.  TnuiaywyiKSs ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  pedagogico ; 
Fr.  pedagogique.}  Pertaining  to,  suiting,  or  re- 
sembling, a  pedagogue,  or  schoolmaster.  South. 

II  PED'A-GO-0§M  [p8d'ii-go-jIzm,  R.  Wb. ;  p6d'j- 
gog-izm,  Sm.  K,;  ped-j-goj'lzm,  Wr.],  n.  The 
state,  office,  or  character  of  a  pedagogue.  Milton. 

PED'A-GOGUE  (pgd'j-gog),  n.  [Gr.  -naiiayviyii; 
irali,  natSis,  a  child,  and  ayw,  to  lead ;  L.  pmda- 
gogus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  pedagogo  ;  Fr.  pedagogue.']  A 
teacher  of  children;  a  schoolmaster;  —  now 
commonly  used  in  disparagement.  Dryden. 

fPED'A-GOGUE  (ped'ji-gSg),  V.  a.     To  teach  as  a 

pedagogue.  Prior.     Somermlle. 

II  PJJD'A-GO^f-Y,   n.      [Gr.    -Kniinyayia  ;   It.    Sf    Sp. 
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pedagogia ;  Fr.  pidagogie.]  The  art  or  the  em- 
ployment of  a  pedagogue ;  pedagogism.  South. 

PE'DAL  [pe'd?l,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  C. ;  pSd'sil,  K.  Sm.], 
a.     [L.  pedalis.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  foot.  Bailey. 

2.  {Mus.)  Pertaining  to  a  pedal.  Moore. 
Pedal  bass,  (Mus.)  a  fixed  or  stationary  bass  during 

which  the  upper  parts  proceed  tbrougli  various  har- 
monies, independently  of  the  pedal  note.  —  Pedal  note, 
a  note  which  is  sustained  or  continued  while  others 
are  in  motion  ;  a  holding-note.  Moore. 

PED'AL  [ped'jl,  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wr. ;  ps'djl,  S. 
P.;  ped'al  or  pe'deil,  W.  Ja.],  n.\  pi.  pEd'al^. 
[It.  4  Sp.  pedale  ;  i?r.  pedalel]  (Mus.)  One  of  a 
set  of  keys  in  an  instrument,  as  an  organ,  piano- 
forte, or  harp,  moved  by  the  foot :  —  a  rest  for 
the  foot,  by  which  a  damper  is  raised.  Dwight. 
je®=  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Nares  and  Entick, 
who  adopt  the  first  pronunciation,  have  the  best  usage 
on  their  side ;  but  am  persuaded  that  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  and  Perry,  who  adopt  tlie  last, 
are  more  analogical."     Walker. 

P{;-DA'LI-AN,  a.     Relating  to  the  feet.  Maunder. 

P]p-DAL'I-TY,  n.    Measurement  by  paces.      Ash. 

f  Pip-DA'NJp-OUS,  a.  [L.  pedaneus  ;  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot.]  {Roynan  Law.)  Going  on  foot ;  as,  "  A 
pedaneous  pidge."  Bailey. 

PISd'ANT,  n.  [It.  cS;  Sp.  pedante,  from  Gr.  jraif, 
7ra[(5()5,  a  child  ;  Fr.  jjedant.] 

1.  A  pedagogue  ;  a  schoolmaster.  Shak. 

The  hoy  who  scarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down  - 

To  his  proud 2)ec/an(,  or  declined  a  noun.  Dryden. 

2.  One  full  of  pedantry  ;  a  vain  pretender  to 
learning  ;  one  awkwardly  or  vainly  ostentatious 
of  learning. 


Pursuit  of  fame  with  pedants  fills  our  schools, 
And  into  coxcombs  burnishes  our  fools. 


Young. 


V^-BAN  TIC,         )  Q,_     Pertaining  to  a  pedant  or 
PI^-DAN'TI-CAL,  )  to  pedantry;  vain  or  ostenta- 
tious of  learning. 

When  we  see  any  thing  in  an  old  satirist  that  looks  forced 
or  pedantic,  we  ought  to  consider  bow  it  appeared  in  the  time 
the  poet  writ.  Addison. 

How  pedanlical  and  absurd  an  affectation  it  is,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  an  author  (much  more  of  Homer)  to  turn  him 
word  for  word!  Chapman. 

P^-dAn'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  pedantic  manner; 

with  pedantry.      '  Dryden. 

PS-DAN'TJC-LY,  ad.     Pedantically.  More. 

t  PED' ANT-I§M,  n.  [It.  pedantesimo  ;  Sp.pedan- 
tismo ;  Fr.  pedantisme.] 

1.  The  state  or  the  employment  of  a  pedant, 
or  pedagogue.  Bailey. 

2.  Pedantry  ;  ostentation  of  learning.  "Men 
ought  to  fly  all  pedantism."  Ed.  Phillips. 

t  PED'ANT-IZE,  V.  n.  [Fr.  pedantiser.]  To  act 
or  play  the  pedant.  Cotgrave. 

PED'AN-TRY,  n.  [It.  <S;  Sp.  pedanteria  ;  pedante, 
a  pedant ;  Fr.  pi'danterie.]  The  manners,  qual- 
ity, or  character  of  a  pedant ;  vain  or  awkward 
ostentation  of  learning  ;  obstinate  addiction  to 
a  particular  profession  or  line  of  life,  with  con- 
tempt of  other  or  common  forms. 

A  practice  that  savors  much  of  pedantry.  Browne. 

Pedantry  consists  in  tlie  use  of  words  unsuitable  to  the 

time,  place,  and  company.  Coleridge. 

t  PED' AN-TY,  11.  An  assembly  of  pedants.  Milton. 

P^-DA'RI-AN,  >».  [L.  pedarius  ;  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.] 
{Roman  Ant.)  One  of  that  class  of  Roman  sen- 
ators, who,  having  no  right  to  vote,  were  allowed, 
after  the  other  senators  had  voted,  to  express 
their  preference,  by  walking  over  to  one  or  the 
other  party.  Smart. 

PED'ATE,  a.  \Jj.  pes,  pedis,  z,  toot.]  (Bo*.)  Like 
a  bird's  foot  in  form  ;  palmate ,  or  palmately 
cleft,  with  the  side  divisions  also  cleft.       Gray. 

PE-DAT'!-FID,  a.    [L.  pes,  pedis,  a       *v     )V 
foot,  smi  findo,  Jidi,  to  cleave.]  .s^J^Jiffiy^ 
{Bot.)  Cut  into  lobes  irregularly,  ^^^sl 
as  some  leaves.  Loudon. 

PED'DLE  (ped'dl),  V.  n.  [Peddle 
and  piddle  are  probably  from  the 
same  source.  —  See  Pedlek.]  [;.  peddled; 
pp.  PEDDLING,  peddled.]  f  I'o  trifle ;  to  pid- 
dle. Ainsworth. 

PJSD'DLE,  V.  a.  To  carry  about  and  sell ;  to  re- 
tail, as  a  peddler.  Burke. 
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PED'DL^R,  n.  One  who  peddles ;  —  written  also 
pedler  and  pedlar.  —  See  Pedlee,. 

PfiD'DLER-ESS,  n.    A  female  peddler  ;  pedleress. 

PED'DL^R-Y,  n.  The  wares  or  the  business  of 
peddlers ;  pedlery.  —  See  Pedlery. 

PfiD'DLING,  n.  The  act  of  selling  goods,  as  a 
peddler  ;  employment  of  a  peddler.       P.  Mag. 

PED'DLING,  p.  a.  1.  Petty  ;  trifling.  Bp.  Tayhr. 
2.  That  peddles,  or  sells,  as  a  peddler.  Burlce. 

PED'5-RAST,  ».  [Gr.  7Tai5((mirr/;s;  tthis,  mios,  a 
boy,  and  ipdw,  to  love  ;  Fr.  pi^deraste.]  One 
who  practises  pederasty  ;  a  sodomite.    Burney. 

PED'C-RAS-TY,  n.  [Gr.  nailepaaria  ;  Fr.  p^dil- 
rastie.]    Unnatural  love  for  boys  ;  sodomy.  Ash, 

PED-5-RE'RO,  n.  [Sp.  pedrero ;  piedra  (Gr.  Tr/rpa, 
L.  petra),  a  stone.]  A  kind  of  swivel-gun;  — 
so  called  because  stones  were  used  in  the  charge, 
before  the  invention  of  iron  balls.  —  Written 


Crabb. 


also  peterero. 

PED'fS-TAL,  n.  [It.  piedestallo ;  piede 
(L.  pes),  a  foot,  and  Ger.  stall  (A.  S. 
steal,  stal),  a  stand,  a  stall ;  Sp. 
destal ;  Fr.  piedestal.]  {Arch.)  The 
base  or  support  of  a  column,  pillar, 
statue,  vase,  &c.  Britton.    l^edestal. 

,C@=  A  pedestal  consists  of  three  parts  :  the  base,  the 
die  or  dado,  and  the  cornice.     Brande. 

PP-DES'TRI-AI.,,  a.    Relating  to  the  foot.  Moseley. 

Pf-DES'TRI-AN,  a.     [L.  pedestris;  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot;  It.  S^  ^p.pedestj^e;  Fr.  p^destre.] 

1.  On  foot ;  going  on  foot.  Johnson. 

2.  Not  elevated  or  soaring;  prosy.     "  A  pe- 
destrian .  .  .  style."  Roscoe, 

PP-DES'TRI-AN,  n.    1.  One  who  goes,  travels,  or 

journeys  on  foot ;  a  foot-traveller.         Johnson. 

2.  One  noted  for  his  powers  of  v/alking. Smart. 


P5-DES'TR!-AN-I§M, 
foot. 


The  act  of  travelling  on 
Browne. 


Pe-DES'TRI-AN-IZE,  V.  n. 
journey  on  foot. 


To  travel  on  foot ;  to 
Ec.  Rev. 


PP-DES'TRJ-OUS,  a.  Going  on  foot ;  pedestrian. 
"  Pedestrious  animals."  Browne. 

PED'I-CEL,  n.  [L.  pedicellus ;  pes,  pedis,  a  foot ; 
It.  pedicciuolo  ;  Fr.  pedicelle.]  {Bot.)  'The  stalk 
of  a  single  flower  of  a  cluster.  Gray. 

PED'I-CEL-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with,  or 
having,  a  pedicel ;  pedicelled.  Gray. 

P?-Dig'EL-LATE,  re.  {Zonl.)  One  of  an  order  of 
echinoderms  having  vesicular  organs,  called 
feet,  projecting  from  various  parts  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  ;  the  sea-urchin,  &c.    Brande. 

PED'{-CBLLED  (-seld),  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with 
a  pedicel ;  pedicellate.  Gray. 

PED'I-CLE  (pSd'e-kl),  re.  [L.  pediculus,  dim.  of 
pes,  pedis,  a  foot ;  It.  pediciuolo ;  Sp.  pediculo  ;. 
Fr.  pedicule.]  {Bot.)  The  stalk  of  a  single 
flower  of  a  cluster  ;  a  pedicel.  Bacon. 

P^-DIC'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  pedicularis  ;  pediculus,  a 
louse  ;  It.  pediculare  ;  Sp.  pedicular  ;  Fr.  pedi- 
culaire.]  Lousy;  having  the  phtheiriasis,  or 
lousy  disease.  Ainsworth. 

Pp-DlC-U-LA'TION,  re.     \1,.  pediculatio.]    {Med.)' 
A  disease  in  which  the  body  is  infested  with 
lice  ;  lousy  disease  ;  phtheiriasis.  Hoblyn. 

Pf--DI9'5R-OUS,  a.  [L.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot,  and 
gero,  to  bear.]     Having  feet.  Kirby. 

PED'I-GREE,  n.  [Fr.  pfre,  father,  and  degril,  a 
stair.  Booth.  —  Fr.  ^^5,  or  degres  ties  p-res; 
i.  e.  gradtis  patrum,  or  a  pedendo  gradiis.  Rich- 
ardson. —  L.  pes,  pedis,  Fr.  pied,  a  foot ;  and  L. 
gradits,  Fr.  degrt^,  a  degree. — Pedigree  then  is 
equivalent  to  pied-de-gres,  i.  e.  a  stem  of  lin- 
eage. Th.  Boys.  —  Formerly  s^elt  pedegru,  pe- 
tygru,  pedygru,  pedegrewe,  &c.]  Line  of  an- 
cestors ;  ancestry  ;  lineage ;  genealogy. 

I  am  no  herald  to  inquire  into  men's perfi^rces;  it  sufKccth 
me  if  I  know  their  virtues.  Sidney. 

Syn.  —  See  Genealogy. 

PED'I-MANE,  re.  [L.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot,  and  ma- 
nus,  a  hand.]  {Zoi'l.)  One  of  a  family  of  mar- 
supial animals,  of  which  the  opossum  is  the 
type,  having  a  thumb  on  the  hind  feet.  Brande. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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PEG-STRIKER 


PED'I-MENT,  n.  [Jj.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  {Arch,) 
The  triangular  or  circular  part  of  a  portico 
bounded  by  the  top  of  the  entablature  and  the 
edges  of  the  roof ;  —  an  ornament,  resembling  a 
pediment,  placed  over  doors,  &c.  Brartae, 

PED'I-PALP,  n.  {li.pas,  pedis,  a  foot,  and  palpo, 
to  feel.]     [Zoijl.) 

1.  A  pulmonary  arachnidan  having  feelers  in 
the  form  of  pincers,  or  a  didactyl  claw,  as  the 
scorpion.  ,    Brande. 

2.  One  of  the  three  outermost  pairs  of  jaws 
in  certain  crustaceans.  Bell. 

PED'LJIR,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Minsheu 
derives  this  word  from  Fr.  alter  a  pied,  to  go  on 
foot ;  Skinner,  from  T^ut.  betteler,  a  beggar  ; 
Johnson,  ii- ova.  petty  dealer ;  others,  from  Fr.  pied 
poudreux,  dusty  foot.  —  L.  pedester,  going  on 
foot. —  Cotgrave  defines  pedlar  (porte-panier),  a 
basket-carrier.  The  Scotch  for  pedler  is  pedder, 
one  who  carries  a  ped,  or  basket ;  a  travelling 
merchant.  —  See  Pedulb.]  One  who  peddles  ; 
one  who  travels  about  the  country  carrying 
commodities  for  sale;  —  written  a\%o  peddler, 
and  pedlar. 

A  per/ler's  pack  that  bowB  the  bearer  down.  Cowper. 

j^^  This  word  is  spelt  pedlar  in  the  old  English 
dictionaries  of  Cotgrave,  Coles,  Martin,  and  Dyche ; 
and  pedler  in  almost  all  the  other  EngU4i  dictionaries. 
If  regularly  formed  as  a  verbal  noun  from  the  verb  to 
peddle,  the  proper  orthography  would  be  peddler  ;  but 
the  noun  pedler  or  pedlar  appears  to  have  been  in  use 
much  longer  than  the  verb  to  peddle,  and  this  fact 
accounts  for  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  orthog- 
raphy ;  —  peddle  not  being  found  in  the  English  dic- 
tionaries which  were  published  before  that  of  John- 
son ;  and  Johnson  gives  it  only  as  another  orthogra- 
phy of  the  verb  to  piddle. 

PED'L^IR-ESS,  n.    A  female  pedler.       Overhury. 

PED'LpR-Y,  n.  The  employment  of,  or  wares 
sold  by,  pedlers  ;  peddlery.  Milton. 

PBD'I-^R-Y,  a.     Sold  by  peddlers.  Swift. 

PE-DO-BAP'TI^M  [pe-do-bap'tTzm,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.  Wh.;  ped-o-bap'tizm,  W.^,  n.  [Gr.  7ra?f, 
Trai^df,  a  child,  and  PanTitrfids,  a  dipping.]  The 
baptism  of  infants  or  children.  Featley. 

PE-DO-BAP'TIST,  n.  One  that  holds  to,  or  prac- 
tises, infant  baptism.  Johnson, 

p£d'0-MAN-CY,  n.  [L.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot,  and  Gr. 
(lavTsia,  prophesying.]  Divination  by  the  soles 
of  the  feet.  Smart. 

Pjp-DO.M'g-T^lR,  n.  [It.  Sj  Sp.  pedometro,  from  L. 
pes,  pedis  (Gr.  iroOg,  irodiig),  a  foot,  and  Gr.  fiirpov, 
a  measure  ;  Fr.  pedometre.']  An  instrument  for 
registering  the  number  of  paces  taken  in  walk- 
ing, and  thereby  ascertaining  the  distance 
passed  over.  Brande. 

,6®=-  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  watch,  and  re- 
ceives its  movement  from  the  motion  of  the  body.  It 
is  sometimes  applied  to  a  carriage.     P,  Cyc. 

PED-O-MET'RIC, 
PED-O-MET'RI-CAL, 

P5-DUN'CLE  (pe-dung'kl,  82)  [pe-dun'kl,  K.  Sm. 
Wr.  Wb. ;  ped'un-kl.  Ash,  Dunglison'],  n,  [L. 
pediculus,  pediinculus  ;  pes,  pedis,  a  foot ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  pedu7iculo ;  Fr.  p^doncuk.] 

1.  (Bat.)  The  stalk  of  a  flower  or  of  a  flower- 
cluster  ;  a  foot-stalk.  Gray. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  term  which  has  been  applied  to 
different  prolongations  or  appendices  of  the  en- 
cephalon.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Zosl.)  A  hollow,  fleshy  tube,  by  which 
Lepadites  are  attached :  —  a  stalk  or  stem.  Owen. 

Pe-DIJN'CLED  (pe-dung'kld,  82),  a.  {Bot.)  Hav- 
ing a  peduncle  ;  pedunculate.  Gray. 

P^-DUN'CU-LAR,  a.  [It.  pedunculare ;  Fr.  pp- 
donculaire.']  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, a  peduncle.  P.  Cyc. 

P^l-DUN'CU-LATE,       >  „,     pjt,  ^  gp.  pedu7icula- 

P?-Dl?N'ClT-LAT-ipD,  )  do;FT.ptdoncule.]  (Bot.) 

Having,  or  growing  on,  a  peduncle.  Gray. 

PEE,  v.  /(-..To  look  with  one  eye.  [Local.]  Wright. 
PEED,  a.     Blind  of  one  eye.    [Local,  Eng.]   Ray. 

PEEK,  u.  n.  To  peep;  to  look  slyly.  [Obsolete 
or  colloquial.]  Gascoigne.    Palgrave. 

PEEK'Y,  a.  Showing  signs  of  decay,  as  timber. 
[Local.]  Dickerson. 


C  a.  Pertaining  to  a  pedom- 
,  >  eter.  Wright. 


PEEL,  V.  a.  [L.  pilo,  to  deprive  of  hTir;  pilv-s, 
hair ;  Sp.  pelar,  to  deprive  of  hair,  to  peel  ;  Fr. 
peler.']  [i.  peeled;  pp.  peelixg,  peeled.] 
To  strip  off",  as  skin,  bark,  rind,  &c. ;  to  decor- 
ticate ;  to  bark  ;  to  pare  ;  to  flay. 

The  skilful  ehephCTd peeled  me  certain  wands.         Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Pare. 

PEEL,  V.  a.   [Fr.  piller.  —  See  Pill.]  To  pillage  ; 

to  plunder;  to  pill.  Miltun. 

A  nation  scattered  and  peeled.  Isa.  xviii,  2. 

PEEL,  n.  [L.  pellis  ;  It.  pelle ;  Sp.  peleja ;  Fr. 
peau.  —  h.  S.  fell;  Dut.  vel',  Ger.  fell']  The 
skin  or  rind  of  any  thing.  Cowper. 

Syn.  — See  SKtw. 

PEEL,  n.     [L.,  It.,  &;  Sp.  pala  ;  Fr.  pelle.] 

1.  A  kind  of  wooden  shovel  with  a  long  han- 
dle used  by  bakers  to  put  bread  in  and  out  of 
the  oven  ;  — written  ^iso  peal.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  large  fire-shovel.     [Local.]  Wright. 

3.  {Printing.)  A  tool  for  hanging  damp 
printed  sheets  on  a  line  to  dry.  Simmonds. 

PEEL,  71.    A  fortified  place ;  a  pell,     [r.] 

Beneath  the  j^eeT*  rude  battlement.  Scotl. 

PEEL,  V.  n.     L  To  be  separated,  or  come  off,  as 

skin  or  rind.  Swift. 

2.  To  lose  the  skin,  bark,  or  rind.         Smart. 

PEELED  (peld),  p.  a.  Naked  or  improtected ; 
bald ;  bare  ;  —  also  written  pieled.  Shak. 

PEEL'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  peels.  Johnson. 

2.  A  plunderer  ;  a  robber.  Tusser. 

PEEL'-HOUSE,  •«.    A  small,  square  tower.  Scott. 

PEEL'JNG,  n.    Peel;  skin;  hide.  Forby. 

PEEP,  V.  n.  [Gr.  in-miit^u} ;  L.  pipio  ;  It.  pipilare ; 
Sp.  pipiar ;  Fr.  p'^pier.  —  Dut.  piepen;  Ger. 
pfeifen;  Dan.  pippe;  Sw.  pipa.]  [i.  peeped; 
23J3.  PEEPING,  PEEPED.]  To  cry  as  a  chicken  or 
young  bird ;  to  chirp  ;  to  pule  ;  to  pip.  B.  Jonson. 

There  was  none  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the 
mouth,  or  peeped.  Isa.  x.  14. 

PEEP,  V.  71.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Dut. 
ophessen,  to  lift  up.  Skin7ier.  —  Gr.  dimrivTi/s,  a 
spy ;  drnTTTiOiJi,  to  look  around  after.  Casaubon. 
—  Perhaps  irompeep,  to  cry  as  a  chicken,  trans- 
ferred from  the  sound  which  chickens  make  on 
the  first  breaking  of  the  shell  to  the  look  ac- 
companying it.  Johnson.  Richardson.]  To  look 
curiously  or  slyly,  as  from  a  hiding-place. 

Who  is  the  same  which  at  my  window 77e(?ps?       Spenser. 

PEEP,  n.  1.  A  look  as  from  a  hiding-place  ;  a 
sly,  quick  look. 

To  take  t'  other  peep  at  the  stars.  Swift. 

2.  The  cry  of  a  young  bird  or  a  chicken. 
Peep  of  day,  dawn  or  break  of  day.  Johnson. 

PEEP'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  peeps.  Killegrew. 

2.  A  young  bird,  or  a  chicken.        Bramston. 

3.  A  cant  term  for  a  looking-glass,  and  also 
for  the  eye.  Todd. 

PEEP'-HOLE,         )  „^     ^  jjQig  tQ  pggp  through. 
PEEP'ING-HOLE,  )  Prior.     UEstrange. 

PEE'PUL-TREE,  n.  The  Ficus  religiosa,  or  sacred 
fig  of  the  East  Indies.  Wright. 

PEER,  n.  [L.  par  ;  It.  pari ;  Sp.  par ;  Old  Fr. 
peir;  Fi.  pair.] 

1.  An  equal ;  one  of  the  same  rank. 

Amon^rst  a  man's  jsrers,  a  man  shall  be  sure  of  familiarity; 
and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  state.  Bacon. 

O,  what  is  man,  great  Maker  of  mankind. 
That  thou  to  him  such  great  respect  dost  bear. 
That  thou  adorn'st  him  with  so  bright  a  mind, 
Mak'st  him  a  king,  and  even  an  angel's  peer?      Davies. 

2.  One  equal  in  excellence  ;  a  match  ;  a  mate. 

In  song  he  never  had  his  peer.  Dryden. 

3.  A  companion  ;  an  associate ;  a  fellow. 

He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass.  Spemter. 

4.  A  nobleman  ;  a  lord  ;  —  so  called  because 
men  of  distinguished  birth  were  alone  consid- 
ered fit  companions  for  the  king. 

The  first  peer  created  by  patent  was  Lord  Beauchamp,  of 
Holt,  in  Kichard  II.'s  reign.  J.  Seager. 

jO®^  At  present,  the  word  is  limited  to  the  members 
of  the  upper  house  of  Parliament,  and  to  Scottish  and 
Irish  noblemen  of  correspondent  rank,  qualified,  on 
election,  to  sit  in  the  upper  house.     Smart. 

PEER,  V.  n.  [L.  pareo  ;  Old  Fr.  perer  ;  Fr.  parat- 
tre.]     [i.  PEERED  ;  pp,  peering,  peered.] 


1.  To  appear ;  to  come  just  in  sight. [n.]  Shak. 

See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  peep;  to  look  narrowly.  '* Peering  in 
maps  for  ports."  Shak. 

PEER,  V.  a.     To  constitute  a  peer,     [r.]     Heylin. 

PEER'A(?E,  71.     1.  The  dignity,  rank,  or  state  of 

a  peer  or  nobleman.  Swift. 

2.  The  body  of  peers.  Uryden, 

No  one  venerates  the  peerape  more  than  I  do;  but,  my 
lords,  I  must  say,  the  peerage  solicited  me,  not  I  the  peerage. 

Thurlow. 

t  PEER'DpM,  n.    Peerage.  Bailey. 

PEER'^SS,  n.     The  wife  of  a  peer.  Pope. 

PEER'L^ISS,  a.  "Without  a  peer  or  equal ;  un- 
equalled ;  matchless. 

With  6uch  a  peei-lees  majesty  ehe  stands.  Drj/den. 

PEER'L5;SS-LY,  ad.  In  a  peerless  manner  ;  with- 
out an  equal ;  matchlessly.  B.  Jo7ison. 

PEER'L^SS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  peer- 
less or  matchless.  Bailey. 

PEERT,  a.  Perk;  brisk.  [Local,  U.  S.]  Hoffman. 

t  PEER'y,  a.     Fearful :  —  inquisitive.      Fielding. 

PEET'SEE,  n.  A  species  of  chestnut  which  grows 
in  rivers  and  ponds  in  China.  Farm.  Ency. 

PEE'VISH,  a.  [Etymology  uncertain.  —  A  con- 
traction of  perverse.  Junius.  —  From  beeish,  i,  e. 
waspish.  Skinner.  —  From  Sw.  pipa,  to  pipe, 
to  whine.  Serenius.  — From  Scot,  pew,  to  utter 
a  mournful  sound,  as  a  bird.  I'odd,  —  Scot, 
peuis,  pevess  ;  Old  Eng.  peuisse,  pevysse.] 

1.  t Self-willed;  obstinate.  Burto7i. 

No,  trust  me;  she  'ib peevish,  sullen,  froward.  Shak. 

2.  Apt  to  complain  ;  querulous  ;  fretful :  petu- 
lant ;  waspish  ;  irritable  ;  snappish  ;  captious. 

Apeevifh  fellow  ia  one  who  has  some  reason  in  himself  for 
being  out  of  humor.  Spectator. 

3.  Expressing  querulousness,  fretfulness,  pet- 
ulancy,  or  disrespect.  "  Peevish  tokens."  Shak. 

4.  Witty  ;  subtle.     [Local,  Eng.]        Wright. 
Syn.  —  See  Captious,  Harsh. 

PEE'VISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  peevish  manner;  queru- 
lously ;  fretfully.  Hayward. 

PEE^VISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  peevish;  querulousness;  fretfulness. 

PEE' VIT,  It.     A  bird.  —  See  Pewit.  Hill. 

PEG,  ?i.  [Gr.  TTT'iyi'viit,  to  stick  or  fix  in.  Junius. 
—  A.  S.  piic,  a  little  needle  or  pin;  pycan,  to 
peck  or  pick.     Ski7iner.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  small  pointed  piece  of  wood  serving;  as 
a  nail ;  a  small  wooden  pin.  Addtso7i. 

2.  One  of  the  pins  of-  a  musical  instrument, 
on  which  the  strings  are  strained.  Shak. 

3.  A  nickname  for  Margaret.  Johnson. 
To  take  down  a  peg,  to  depress  ;  to  lower  ;  to  hum- 
ble. "  And  took  your  grandees  down  a  peg."  Hudibras. 

PEG,  V.  a.  [i.  PEGGED  ;  pp.  pegging,  pegged.] 
To  fasten  with  a  peg  or  pegs.  Shak. 

P^-GA'Sjp-AN,  a.     [L.  Pegaseus.] 

1.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  Pegasus  ;  swift ; 
speedy.  Feltham. 

2.  Relating  to  poetry  ;  poetic.  ATidreips. 

PEO'ji-StiS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  U/,yaaog.] 

1.  {Grecian  Myth.)  A  winged  horse,  the  off- 
spring of  Neptune  and  Medusa.  W.  Synith. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  northern  constellation  near 
Cygnus  ;  the  Horse.  P,  Cyc. 

3.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  lophobranchiate  fishes, 
with  large  pectoral  fins,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to  take  short  saltatory  flights 
through  the  air.  Bra7ide. 

PEG'G^R,  tz.     One  who  pegs.  Sherwood. 

f  PEGM  (pern),  n.  [Gr.  Tr^yna,  something  fastened 
or  I'oined  together  ;  L.  pegma,]  A  board  or  ma- 
chine for  a  placard,  or  the  placard  itself,  used 
in  pageants. 

In  the  centre  or  midst  of  the  pegm  there  was  an  aback  or 
square  wherein  this  eulogy  was  written.  £.  Jonson, 

PEG'MA-TITE,  it.  (jl/m.)  Graphic  granite.  Dana. 

PEG'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  irriyi),  a  fountain,  and 
fiavrtia,  a  prophesying.]  Divination  by  means 
of  fountains.  Roget. 

PEG'-STRIK-fjR,  n.  One  who  catches  turtles  by 
striking  them  with  an  iron  peg  having  a  string 
attached  to  it,  liolbrook. 


m!eN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6N;    BULL,  BUR,  RtlTLE.  — 9,  <^,  ^,  g,  soft;   jG,  G,  c,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z ;   1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


PEG-TANKARD 

PEG'-TANK-ARD,  n.  Formerly  a  tankard  marked 
inside  by  graduated  pegs  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
said,  of  equally  dividing  the  liquor.         U'riffht. 

P^-GU'^R,  re.     A  native  of  Pegu.  Earnshaw. 

PKl-RAM'5-TeR,  ».  [Gr.  7rf?pa,  proof,  test,  and 
fihpovy  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  indicating 
the  amount  of  resistance  to  wheel-carriages  on 
roads  of  different  construction.  Francis. 

PEl-EAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  Trfipaun/ccij ;  Trtipdu,  to  try.] 
Attempting  ;  making  trial.  Smart, 

t  PKI§E  (piz),  )i.    A  weight ;  poise.  Spenser. 

t  PEI§E  (piz),  V.  a.    To  poise.  Sidney. 

PEISH  '  IVA,  n.  The  title  of  the  military  governor 
of  the  Mahrattas.  Stocqueler. 

PE'KAN,  n.  {Zoiil.)  A  North  American  species 
of  marten  ;  Mitstela  Canadensis.  Audvhon, 

P£  'KK-Jt,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  found  in 
Guiana,  which  furnish  the  saouari  or  sawarra 
nuts  of  the  shops.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PE'KOE,  or  PEK'OE,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  black- 
tea  ;  —  ^vi'itten  also  pecco.  Simmonds. 

PEL'A^E,  n.  [Sp.  <S|  Fr.  pelage,  the  color  of  the 
hair  of  a  beast,  from  L.  pilus,  the  hair.]  The 
covering  of  a  wild  beast,  consisting  of  hair,  fur, 
or  wool.  *  Thompson. 

PF-LA'gi-AN,  re.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Pe- 
lagjus,  a  British  monk  who  lived  early  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  who  denied  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  maintained  free-will,  as  well  as 
the  merit  of  good  works.  Bj>.  Hall. 

Pp-LA'^I-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Pelagius,  a  British 
monk,  or  to  his  doctrine.  South. 

P^-LA'^I-AN,  a.  [L.  pelagus  (Gr.  TJilayos),  the 
sea.]     Pertaining  to  the  sea  ;  pelagic.        Lyell. 

P5-LA'gfI-AN-I§M,  re.  The  doctrines  of  Pelagius, 
a  monli  of  the  fifth  century.  South. 

P^-LA^'IC,    a.      [Gr.   Trf/lnyiKtSj  ;   neXayoi;,    sea ;     L. 

pelagicus.]  Belonging  to  the  sea  ;  marine.  Lyell. 

PBL-AR-g6n'I0,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  distilled  water  of  Pelargonium 
roseimi,  or  rose-geranium.  Silliman. 

PEL-.SR-00'JfT-tJM,  n.  [Gr.  TTiXaoyii;,  a  stork.] 
{^Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  allied  to  the  geranium  ; 
stork's-bill.  Loudon. 

Pi3L'$-CAN,  n.    A  bird.  —  See  Pelican. 

p£l-E-cJj^'I-D.S:,  n.  pi.  (Omith.)  A  family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Anseres,  including  the  sub- 
families Phaitonina;,  Plotina,  and  Pelecaniiite ; 
pelicans.  Gray. 

PF.L-E-Cj}-M'I'J\rJE,    n.  pi.      [See    PELECANIDy-E.] 

{Orniih.)  A 
sub-family  of 
birds  of  the 
order 

res  and  fam- 
ily Pelecani- 
dcs;  pelicans. 

(jrray.  Cormorant  iGraculus  carbo). 

PEL'5-OOID,  n.  [Gr.  irlXifrvs, 
an  axe  or  hatchet,  and  fJSos, 
form.]  {Geom.)  A  curve 
somewhat  resembling  the 
head  of  a  hatchet,  consisting 
of  two  inverted  quadrantal 
arcs  (A  B  and  A  D)  and  a 
semicircle  (B  C  D).  Francis. 

tPEL'^l-GRINE,  a.     Peregrine. 
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PEL'p-RINE,  re.  A  lady's  long  cape,  with  ends 
hanging  down  before.  Simmonds. 

PELF,  re.  [Old  Eng.  pelfray,  pelfry. — Of  the 
same  origin  as  paltry.  Todd.  —  Perhaps  from 
pilfer.  Richardson.']  Money ;  riches ;  mam- 
mon;—  commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

To  the  poor  if  he  refused  his  pelf. 

He  used  them  full  as  kindly  as  himself.  Swift. 

PELF'ISH,  a.    Pertaining  to  riches.     Stanihurst. 

t  PEL'FRY,  or  PEL'FRAY,  m.     Pelf.        Cranmer. 

PEL'I-CAN,  re.  [Gr.  irciendv,  the  woodpecker;  — 
also  a  water  bird  ;  mJ.iKdw,  to  hew  with  an  axe  ; 
niXiKv;,  an  axe  ;  L.  pcleeamts  and  pelicanus  ;  It. 
pellicano;  Sp.  pelicano ;  Tr.  pelican.'] 


Common  pelican 


1.  {Omith.)    A 
large,  heavy,  aquat- 
ic bird  of  the  fam- 
ily PelecanidfB,  and 
sub-family  Pelecanina:  hav- 
ing a  long,    straight,  wide, 
and  very  much  depressed 
bill.  Eng.  Cyc. 

tS"  Fi.'sh  is  the  food  of  the 
pedicure,  which  it  captures  with 
great  adroitness,  generally  in 
shallow  inlets.  The  upper 
uiandiblo  of  its  bill  is  flattened,  ^  _ 
and  terminated  by  a  very  strong 

hook  or  nail,  which  is  com-  (;»eSJ!L°o„5oo<at«,). 
pressed  and  very  much  bent.  - 
The  lower  mandible  is  formed  by  two  osseous  brauch- 
es,  which  are  depressed,  flexible,  and  united  at  the 
point;  and  from  it  is  suspended  a  naked  skin,  in 
the  form  of  an  expansive  pouch  or  bag,  which  will 
hold  a  considerable  number  of  fish.     Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Chem.)  An  alembic  from  which  two  op- 
posite beaks  or  tubes  pass  out  and  reenter  at 
the  belly  of  the  cucurbit.  Jamieson. 

3.  {_Siirg.)  An  instrument  for  extracting 
teeth,  curved  at  the  end  like  the  beak  of  a  peli- 
can. Dxmglison. 

PEL'I-OM,_n.  [Gr.  TTfAffif,  livid.]  (M'n.)  A  smoky- 
blue  variety  of  iolite.  Dana. 

PEL-I-d'Mj3y  n.     [Gr.  rfAi'w/jfr  ;  T:eh6g,  livid.] 

1.  {Meet.)  A  livid  spot  or  bruise.     Dunglison, 

2.  {Min.)  Peliom. — See  Peliom.      Brande. 

P^-LisSE'  {pe-les'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pellis^  the 
skin  or  hide  of  a  beast.  — See  Pilch.] 

1.  A  furred  cloak  or  robe.  G^ithne. 

2.  A  robe  or  cloak  of  silk  or  other  cloth  worn 
by  ladies.  Smart. 

PELL,  71.  [L.  pellis  ;  It.  pelle ;  Sp.  pelleja ;  Fr. 
peaii.']  fThe  hide  of  an  animal;  a  pelt.  Bailey. 
Clerk  of  the  pells,  in  England,  an  officer  of  the  ex- 
cliequer  who  enters  every  teller's  bill  on  a  parcliment 
roll,  called  pellis  acceptorum,  or  roll  of  receipts  ;  and 
also  makes  another  roll,  called  pellis  exitium,  or  roll 
of  disbursements.  Bailey.     Todd. 

t  PELL,  n.  [L.  pellis,  a  hide,  because  in  early 
times  houses  were  made  of  hides.  Shinncr.  — 
"  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  origin  is  L. 
phalm^  oval  towers,  from_/aZtE,  phalfs,  the  pillars 
erected  in  the  Roman  circus."     Ja-mieson.'] 

1.  A  house.  Speght.     Skinner. 

God  save  the  lady  of  this  pell.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  strong  or  fortified  place.  Jatnieson. 
JS^=  Written  also  paile,  peel,,  peillj  pele,  and  pcyll. 

P^L-LA'GRA,  n.  [L.  pellis,  skin,  and  Gr.  aypa,  a 
catching,  seizure.]  (Med.)  A  disease  in  which 
the  skin  becomes  covered  with  wrinkles,  and 
assumes  a  scaly  appearance,  especially  in  the 
parts  exposed  to  the  air.  Dunglison. 

iigf'  It  has  been  supposed  to  follow  every  where  the 
introduction  of  Indian  corn.     Dunglison. 

VEL'h'^T,  n.  [It.  pallet;  pallottolo,  from  L.  pila, 
a  ball ;  Sp.joe^fe;  Yi.  pelotte.'] 

1.  A  little  ball.  "  A  .  .  .  pellet  of  yellow  wax." 
Bacon.     "  Pellets  of  lint."     Wiseman. 

2.  A  bullet,     [it.]  Bac07i.     Rag. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  Gothic  ornament  consisting  of 
plain,  flat,  circular  pieces  arranged  along  a 
fnscia  or  band.  Francis. 

Shak. 

"  This 
Shak. 


PEL'L^jT,  v.  a.     To  form  into  pellets. 
PEL'LET-f.D,  a.'    Consisting  of  bullets. 


storm. 

PEL'LI-CLE,  n.  [h.  pellicula,  dim.  of  pellis,  skin  ; 
It.  pellicola  ;  Sp.  pelicula;  Fr.  pellicule.l 

1.  A  thin  skin  or  membrane  ;  a  film.     Shajy. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  film  of  salt  or  other  snbstance 
which  forms  on  the  surface  of  solutions  during 
evaporation.  Brande. 

PEL'LI-TO-RY,  n.     {Sp.pelitre.'] 

1.  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  weeds,  commonly  grow- 
ing on  old  walls  or  on  heaps  of  rubbish ;  PaW- 
eta.ria.  London. 

2.  The  root  of  the  Spanish  camomile  {An- 
themis  pyrethrum),  used  in  medicine.       Davis. 

PeUitory  of  Spain,  Antkamis  pyrethrum.  Loudon. 

PELL-MELL',  ad.      [Fr.  pHe-mHe.']      Mixed   or 
mingled  together  j  confusedly  ;  disorderly.  Shak. 

The  battle  wns  a  confused  heap;  the  pround  unoniml; 
men,  horses,  chariots  crowded  pell-mell.  3hlfon. 


PELTRY 

Ppi^-LU'CID,  a.  [L.  pellucidus ;  perluceo,  to  shine 
through,  to  be  transparent ;  per,  through,  and 
luoeo,  to  shine ;  It.  pellucido ;  Fr.  pellufnde.] 
Translucent ;  transparent ;  diaphanous  ;  limpii. 
Syn.  —  That  is  pellucid  or  translucent  which  is  per- 
vious to  light ;  that  is  transparent  through  which  ob- 
jects may  be  distinctly  seen.  Water  and  ground  glass 
are  ;  ellucid  or  translucent ;  unground  glass,  trans- 
parent. 

P5L-LU'C!D-LY,  ad.  In  a  pellucid  manner; 
clearly  ;  transparently.  Wright. 

PEL-LU-CID'I-TY,  n.  ['L.  pellucidifas ;  pelhicidtis, 
pellucid.]     PeUucidness.  Locke. 

P^L-LU'CID-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  pellucid ;  pellucidity.  Keil. 

PEL-O-PON-NE'SI-AN,  a.  [L.  Peloponnesius,  from 
Gr.  Ue'/.ondvi'Tiuog  (L.  Pelopon?iesus),  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  nV.o^'t  iliXoTToij  Pelops,  and  vrjao^,  an 
island.]  (Geog.)  Pertaining  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus, a  peninsula  comprehending  the  southern 
part  of  Greece,  now  called  the  Morea.  "The 
Peloponnesian  war."  P.  Cyc. 

PEL-O-PON-NE'Sr-AN,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  next  year  (B.  C.  42il),  instead  of  invading  Attica,  tiie 
Peloponnesians  laid  siege  to  Plataja.  J'.  Cyc. 

PEL'O-SINE,  ».  (Chem.)  A  bitter,  colorless  sub- 
stance extracted  from  the  roots  of  the  Cissam- 
pelos  Pareira.  Brande. 

PEL'O-TAgjE,  n.  [Sp.  pelote,  goats'  hair.]  Packs 
or  bales  of  Spanish  wool.  Simmonds. 

PELT,  n.  [Gr.  ittUa  ;  L.  pellis  ;  It.  pielle ;  Sp. 
pelleja;  'Ft.  peau.  —  A.S.fe.l;  'Dut.  pels  ;  Ger. 
pelz.  —  See  Fell.]  , 

1.  The  skin  or  hide  of  a  beast.     [11.] 

A  scabby  tetter  on  tlieir  pelts  will  stick.  Drydcn. 

2.  The  raw  or  undressed  skin  or  hide  of  a 
beast  with  the  wool  or  hair  on  it.  Browne. 

OSf-The  term  is  now  restricted  to  the  skins  of 
sheep,  and  of  those  animals  found  in  lligli  latitudes, 
as  the  beaver,  bear,  moose-deer,  marten,  minx,  sable, 
wolverine,  &;c.    Davis. 

3.  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn.  Ainsworth. 

PELT,  V.  a.  [Formed  by  syncope  from  pellet. 
Lye.]     \i.  pelted  ;  pp.  peltinr,  pelted.] 

1.  To  strike  or  assail  with  something  thrown. 
The  chiding  billows  seem  to  pelt  the  clouds.  Sliok. 

I  might  easily  with  stones  pelt  the  metropolis  to  pieces. 

Smifl. 

2.  To  throw ;  to  cast ;  to  hurl. 

My  Phillis  me  with  pelted  apples  plies.  Dryden. 

PELT,   n.      A  blow   or   stroke    from   something 

thrown  ;  a  knock ;  a  kick.  Percy,  Relics. 

PELT,  «..  [L.  iKlta  ;  Fr.  pelte.]  A  light  shield  ; 
a  pelta.  —  See  Pelta.  Old  Play,  1633. 

PEL  '  T4,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  7rr7.r;;.] 

1.  (Ant.)  A  small,  light  shield,  consisting  of  a 
frame  of  w^ood  or  wicker-work,  covered  with 
skin  or  leather,  and  without  a  rim.     'W.  Smith. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  flat  apotheciuni  without  a  rim. 

Hensloio. 
PEL'TATE,      }  „_     (5o^_)  Noting  a  leaf  ;^ 
PEL'TAT-5D,  )  the  petiole  of  which  is 
attached  at  the  lower  side,  within  the 
margin ;  shield-shaped.  Gray. 

PEL'TATE-LY,  ad.  (Bot.)  In  a  peltate  manner  ; 
so  as  to  resemble  a  shield.  Craig. 

PELT'fR,  ».     1.  One  who  pelts. 

2.  t  A  sordid  wretch  ;  a  pinch-penny.  Huloet. 

PEL'TI-NERVED,  a.  ['L.  pelta,  a  shield,  and  Eng. 
nerved.]  (Bot.)  Noting  a  leaf  having  nerves 
diverging  from  the  summit  of  the  petiole,  and 
spread  on  all  sides  in  a  plane  much  inclined 
to  it.  Henslow. 

t  PELT'JNG,  a.     1.  Mean  ;  paltry  ;  pitiful.    Shak. 
2.  Bustling  ;  hurrying.  Baker. 

PELT'ING,  n.     An  assault  or  striking  with  some- 
thing thrown  ;  a  striking  against ;  a  battering. 
Thepeliing  of  this  pitiless  storm.  Shak. 

PELT'-MON-SIPIR  (-miing-|er),  n.  A  dealer  in 
pelts  ;  a  fell-monger.  Richardson. 

PELT'— r6t,  n.  A  disease  of  sheep  in  which  the 
wool  comes  off;  the  naked  disease.         Ogilvic. 

PEL'TRY,  n.  [Dut.  pelterijm ;  Old  Fr.  peltrie.  — 
See  Pelt.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  Cf,  \'.  long ^   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ^,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  PAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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^f     I  n.     1.  Among  the  Americaii  In 
\N,  )  dians,  meat  of  the  deer  or  the 


1.  Pelts  collectively  ;  skins  in  their  raw  state, 
■with  the  wool,  hair,  or  fur  on  them.       Smollett. 

2.  Something  as  common  as  the  wool  or  the 
hair  of  a  skiu  or  hide  ;  something  common  or 
worthless.  Bale. 

t  PEL'TRY-wAre,  n.    Peltry.  Berners. 

PELT'-WOOL  (pelt'wGl),  n.  "Wool  from  the  skin 
of  a  dead  sheep.  Whishaio. 

PEL'VIC,  «.   Belonging  to  the  pelvis.   Dunglison, 

P^L-VtM'S-T^R,  n.  [Eng.  pelvis,  and  Gr.  fih^ov, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
diameters  of  the  pelvis.  Dunglison. 

PEL' VIS,  n.  [L.  (Gr.  Tiih{),  a  basin.]  {Anat.) 
The  part  of  the  trunk  which  bounds  the  abdo- 
men below.  Dunglison. 
J3@=  It  is  a  large,  bony,  irregular,  conoidal  cavity, 
open  above  and  below,  supporting  and  containing  a 
pan  of  the  intestines,  and  the  urinary  and  genital  or- 
gans, ana  serving  as  a  fixed  point  for  the  articulation 
of  tlie  lower  limbs,  for  Jhe  attachment  of  their  mus- 
cles, and  the  execution  of  their  movements.  Dunglison. 

PEM'!-CAN 
PKM'M!-CA 

buffalo  dried  and  pounded.  Schoolcraft. 

Then  on  pemmican  they  feaBted, 

Temmican  and  buftalo-in arrow.  Longfellow. 

2.  Dried  and  pounded  meat,  prepared  with 
fat  and  raisins  in  a  concentrated  form,  for  long 
journeys  and  voyages,  as  Arctic  voyages.  Kane, 

PEN,  n.  [L.  penna,  a  featlier  ;  It.  jiennay  a  feath- 
er, a  pen  ;  Fr.  penne^  a  feather.  —  A.  S.  pi?in,  a 
pen  ;  Dut.  tSf  Dan.  pen  ;  Icel.  penni.'] 

1.  t  A  feather.  Spenser. 

The  proud  peacock,  overcharged  -with  jiens.      B.  Joitson. 

2.  A  pointed  instrument  for  writing,  made  of 
a  quill  or  of  a  metallic  substance.  Shak. 

Bow,  drawing,  or  rulintr  pen,  a  metallic  pen,  the 
part  holding  the  ink  being  formed  of  two  cheeks 
bowed  out  in  the  middle,  and  regulated  by  a  screw.  — 
Dotting  pen,  a  pen  for  writing  music,  consisting  of  a 
metallic  cylinder,  in  which  a  metal  pin  works  verti- 
cally by  means  of  a  spiral  spring. —  Fountain  or  hy- 
draulic pen,  a  pen  so  constructed  as  to  hold  a  quantity 
of  ink,  that  it  may  serve  both  for  pen  and  inkstand. 
—  Miuicpen,R  pen  having  five  points  for  drawing  the 
five  lines  of  the  musical  staff".  Francis. 

PEN,  v.a.  [i.  pexnkd;  pp.  penning,  penned,] 
To  write ;  to  compose,  as  an  author ;  to  indite. 
"Petitions  fa-irly penned."  Sioift. 

PfiiV,  V.  a.  \^A..^.pijndan.']  [z.  pent  or  penned  ; 
pp.  penning,  pent  or  penned.]  To  shut  up 
or  confine  ;  to  incage  ;  to  coop. 

"Where  Bheplierds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve.  Milton. 

PEN,  n.  A  small  enclosure,  as  for  sheep,  hogs, 
fowls,  &c. ;  a  coop.  Shak. 

PE'NAL,  a.  [Ij. pcenalis  ;  posna,  punishment;  It. 
penale  ;  ^^.  penal;  ¥■£.  penal.^ 

1.  Relating  to,  or  inflicting,  punishment ;  pu- 
nitive.    "  Penal  statutes."  -  Bouvier, 

2.  Subjecting  or  rendering  liable  to  punish- 
ment;    us,  ^*  A  penal  act."  Bouvier. 

Penal  action,  (Law.)  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a 
penalty  ;  an  action  on  a  psnal  statute.  Burrill.^ 

PE'NAL-CODE,  n.  {Law.)  A  code  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  punishment  of  crimes.  Ed.  Rev. 

tPg-NAIi'l-TY,  n.  [Fr.  pisnalite  ;  phial,  penal.] 
The  quality  of  being  penal.  Broione. 

PE'NAL-LY,  o£^.  In  a  penal  manner ;  by  penalty. 

PEN'AL-TY,  n.     [It.  penalita;  ^^.  penalidad.'] 

1.  Punishment,  whether  in  property  or  in 
person,  imposed  by  law  or  by  judicial  decision. 

Political  power  is  a  right  of  making  laws  with  penalties  of 
death,  and,  conscquenfly.  all  our  penalties  for  preserving 
property  and  employing  the  force  of  the  community  in  the 
execution  of  lawa.  Locke. 

2.  Forfeiture,  or  sum  to  be  forfeited,  for  non- 
compliance with  an  agreement ;  a  fine.      Shak. 

JS^  In  law,  the  term  penalty  is  mostly  applied  to  a 
pecuniary  punishment.     Bouvier. 
Syn.  — See  Fine. 

PEN'ANCE,  n.  [It.  penanza ;  Fr.  penance,  peni- 
tence.] 

1.  Repentance.  WickUffe. 

To  bring  forth  worthy  fruits  oi penance.         Com.  Prayer. 

2.  Punishment,  either  voluntary  or  imposed 
by  ecclesiastical  authority,  for  faults,  or  as  an 
expression  of  penitence.  Bacon. 


PenanceiB  only  the  punishment  inflicted; ...  a  man  comes 
not  to  do  jjcnance  because  he  repents  him  of  his  sin,  but  be- 
cauBC  he  is  compelled  to  it;  curses  him,  and  would  kill  him, 
that  sends  him  thitlier.  The  old  canons  wisely  eiyoin  three 
years'  penance^  sometimes  more,  because  in  tlmt  time  a  man 
got  a  Habit  of  virtue,  and  so  committed  that  sin  no  more  tor 
which  he  did  penance.  Selden. 

PEN'ANCED,  a.  Having  undergone,  or  having 
been  sentenced  to  suffer,  penance.         Southey. 

PEN'ANCE-LESS,  a.  Not  having  undergone  pen- 
ance. Piers  Plouhman. 

PE-NANG'-LAW'Y^R^,  n._?)/.  {Com.)  Walking- 
sticks  made  from  the  stems  of  a  small  palm  {Li- 
cuala  acutifida),  in  the  East  Indies.  Simmonds. 

PE-J^A '  TE§,  n.  pi.  [L.]  {Roman  Ant.)  House- 
hold gods,  whether  of  a  private  family,  or  of  the 
state  as  the  great  family  of  citizens.  W.  Sfnith. 
je®=  The  Lares  were  included  among  the  Penates  ; 
and  botii  names  are  often  used  synonymously.  The 
Lares  however,  though  included  in  the  Penates,  were 
not  the  only  Penates  ;  for  each  family  had  usually  no 
more  than  one  Lar,  whereas  the  Penates  are  always 
spoken  of  in  the  plural.     TV.  Smith. 

PEN'— CASE,  71..  A  case  to  carry  pens  in.  Johnson. 

PENCE,  /t. ;  pi.  0^  penny.     See  Penny. 

PEN'C^L,  n.  \0\dLYr.  p>ennoncel,  dim.  o^ pennon."] 
A  little  streamer  at  the  head  of  a  lance  ;  penno- 
cel ;  —  also  written  ^e7^se^/,  a.n.d  pensil.  Chancer. 


[Fr.]    Propension ; 
Ec.  Rev. 


PE^rCHAJ^T  (pan-shang'), 
strong  inclination ;  bent. 

PEN'CIL,  n.     [L.  penicillum ;  penis,  a  tail;    It. 
pennello  ;  Sp.  pincel.;  Fr.  pinceau.'\ 

1.  A  small  brush  of  hair,  used  by  painters. 

The  kindred  arts  shall  in  their  jiroise  conspire, 

One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  string  the  lyre.  Pope. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  art  of  painting.      Smart. 

3.  An  instrument  for  marking,  drawing,  or 
writing,  consisting  of  a  prism  or  cylinder  of 
plumbago,  or  some  pigment,  or  a  case  of  wood 
or  metal  holding  it. 

Mark  with  a  pen  or  jJcneiZ  the  most  considerable  things  in 
the  books  you  desire  to  remember.  Watts, 

4.  {Optics.)  A  number  of  rays,  convert^ing  to, 
or  diverging  from,  a  point.  Nichol. 

PEN'CIL,  V.  a.    \i.  PENCILLED  ;  pp.  pencilling, 
pencilled.] 

1.  To  paint.     "  Pencilled  figMXQs.''  Shak. 

2.  To  mark,  draw,  or  write  with  a.  pencil  or 
as  with  a  pencil.  Smai't, 

PJEN'CILLED  (-sjld),  p.  a.     1.   Painted, 
marked,  drawn,  or  written  with  a  pencil. 

2.  Having  pencils  of  rays.    Wright. 

3.  {Bot.)  Marked  in  lines,  as  with  a 
pencil.  Loudon. 

PEN'CIL-LING,  n.   The  act  of  painting  or  sketch- 
ing :  —  a  sketch.  Qu.  Rev. 

PEN'CIL-SHAPED,  a.     Shaped  like  a  pencil. 

PEN'CRAft,  n.     1.  Penmanship.  Bruce. 

2.  The  art  of  an  author.  Charles  Reade. 

PEN'-CtJT-T^.R,  n. 

or  makes  pens. 
PEND,  n.  Oil-cake ;  penock.  [Oriental.]  Simmonds. 

PEN'DANT,  n.     [L.  peyideo ;  Fr.  pendre,  to  hang.] 

1.  Any  thing  hanging,  as  by  way  of  ornament. 

Unripe  fruit,  whose  verdant  stalks  do  cleave 

Close  to  the  tree,  which  grieves  no  less  to  leave 

The  smihug pendant  which  adorns  her  so.  Waller. 

2.  A  jewel  or  ornament  hanging  at  thenar; 
an  ear-ring.  "^ 

3.  t  A  pendulum.  Dighy. 

4.  {Arch.)  The  springer  of  an 
arch  which  rests  on  a  shaft  or  a  cor- 
bel :  —  an  ornamental  polygonal 
piece  of  stone  or  timber  hanging 
from  a  vault  or  roof;  — much  used 
in  Gothic  architecture.         Brande. 

5.  {Her.)    A  part  hanging  from      Pendant, 
the  label,  resembling  a  drop  in  the  Doric  frieze. 

London  Ency. 

6.  A  gas-pipe,  with  a  burner  or  burners, 
which  hangs  from  another  pipe,  to  which  it  is 
fastened  by  a  screw.  Simmonds. 

7.  {Fi?ie  Arts.)-  A  picture  or  print,  which, 
fi-om  uniformity  of  size  and  subject,  seems  to 
hang  as  a  comparison  to  another.  Brande. 

8.  {Xaut.)  Along,  narrow  piece  of  bunting 
carried  at  the  mast-head  ;  a  pennant.        Dana. 

PEN'O^INCE,  n.    [L.  pendeo,  pendens,  to  hang ;  It. 
pende7iza.']     Slopeness ;  inclination.        Wotton. 


He  who,  or  that  which,  cuts 
Sir  J.  Hawkins. 


PEN'pEN-CY,  n.     1.  State  of  being  suspended"; 

an  impending  or  hanging.  Roget. 

2.  The  state  of  pending  ;  suspense.     Burrill. 

Nor  can  the  appellant  aWcgc  pendency  of  suit.  Ayliffe. 

PEN'DANT,  a.  [L. pendens  ;  pendeo,  to  hang;  It. 
pendente  ;  Sp.  pendie^ite  ;  Fr.  pe^idant.'] 

1.  Hanging;  pendulous;  suspended.     Shak. 

2.  Jutting  over;  projecting;  overhanging. 
"  A  pendent  rock."  Shak. 

PEJsr-DEJ^'TE  Li'TE.  [L.]  {Law.)  While  the 
suit  is  pending  ;  during  litigation.  Burrill 

P^N-DEN'TIVE,  71.  [Fr.  pe7identif,  from  L._/?cn- 
deo,  jiendens,  to  hang.]  {Arc?i.)  The  part  of  a 
vault  between  the  arches  or  arch-headed  walls 
supporting  a  dome.  Brande. 

PEN'D5;nT-LY,  ad.  In  a  pendent  manner.  Wright. 

t  PEN'DICE,  n.     [It.,  a  declivity,  a  jlank  or  side.'] 

1.  A  penthouse.  Fairfax. 

2.  A  sloping  roof;  pentice.  2bdd. 

PEN'Dl-CLE,  n.     An  appendage;    one  thing  at- 
tached to  another ;  a  pendant.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 
PEN'DI-CLgR,  91.   An  inferior  tenant.  Simmonds. 
PEND'ING,  a.  Depending  ;  remaining  undecided. 

At  the  period  when  the  treaty  was  pending.         Brit.  Crit. 

PEND'ING,  prep.  For  the  time  of  the  continuance 

of;  during.     *^ Pending  suit."  Ayliffe. 

Pending  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  a  memorial  was 
presented.  E.  Everett. 

PEN'DRO,  71.    A  disease  in  sheep.  Loudon. 

i  PEN'DULE,  /t.    [Fr.]     A  pendulum.         Evelyn. 

PEN-DtT-L5s'l-TY,  71.     Pendulousness.   Browne. 

PEN'DU-LOUS  [p6n'du-lus,  S.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr. ;  pgn'jy-lus,  W.],  a.  [L.pe7idulus ;  pendeo,  to 
hang  ;  It.  spenzolato  ;  Sp.  pendulo.l 

1.  Hanging;  pendent.  ^^T\\c  pe7idulous  sir." 
Shak.     ^^  The pe7ididous,  round  earth."  Milton. 

2.  In  suspense;  doubtful;  unsettled.  Browne. 

In  a  peiululouB  frame  of  mind.  Atterbury. 

PEN'DIT-LOUS-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  some- 
thing hanging  ;  so  as  to  be  easily  swayed. 

Pendulously  prepense  to  vicious  examples.       Pri/nne. 

PEN'DU-LOyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pen- 
dulous. Johnson. 

PEN'DU-LtJM,  71. ;  pi.  PENDULUMS.  \\.t.pe7xdulo^- 
from  L.  ^ndulus,  pendulous,  swinging ;  Sp. 
;pe7idola  ;  Fr.  pendtile.']  An  instrument  consist- 
ing of  a  weight  suspended  from  a  fixed  point, 
so  as,  having  been  once  set  in  motion,  to  swing 
freely  to  and  fro,  by  the  alternate  force  of  momen- 
tum and  gravity ;  as,  "  ThQpe7idulum  of  a  clock." 
Ballistic  penduluvi.  See  Ballistic. —  Compensa- 
tion pendulum,  a  pendulum  so  constructed  as  to  coun- 
teract the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  rod  by 
heat  and  cold. —  Gridiron  pendulum,  a  compensation 
pendulum  constructed  with  parallel  bars  of  different 
metals. —  Mercurial  pendulum,  a  compensation  pendu- 
lum the  bob  or  weight  of  which  consists  of  a  glass 
vessel  partially  filled  with  mercury.  Francis.  Brande. 

P?-NEL'p-P5,  n.  {Or7iith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  sub-family  Pe7ielopince.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PE-J^EL-g-Pl'J^^,  7i.pl. 
[Gr.  TTJ/riAotf  ;  L.  pene- 
loj?s,  a  kind  of  duck.] 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
Gallinm  and  family  Cra~ 
cid(S ;  guans.  Gray.' 

PEN-^-TRA-BIL'I-TY,    n. 

[It.  penetrnbilitci ;  Sp. 
penetrahilidad ;  Yr.  penetrahilitp.']  The  quality 
of  being  penetrable  ;  susceptibility  of  being 
penetrated ;  penetrableness.  Cheyne. 

PEN'E-TRA-BLE,  a.  {L.  penetrdbilis;  It.  petie- 
frabile  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  penetrable.] 

1.  That  may  be  penetrated,  pierced,  or  entered. 

Let  him  try  thv  dart. 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrahlt  part,  Dryden. 

2.  Susceptive  of  mental  impression. 
Let  me  wring  your  heart:  for  so  I  shall, 

If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff.  Shak. 

PEN'^-TRA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
penetrable  ;  penetrability.  Ash. 

PEN'5-TRA-BLY,  ad.     In  a  penetrable  manner. 

f  PEN'^-TRAIL,  n.  [L.  penetral.]  The  inner 
part ;  the  interior.  Hai'vey. 


Ortalida  Katraca, 


m!eN,  SIR;   MOVE,  N5R,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  rOle.  — g,  ^,  ^,  |,  soft;  jC,  jS,  £,  g,  hard;  §  as  z;   1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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PEJ\r-E-TRA'LF.,  n.;  -pi.  fejv-e-tra'zi-a.  [L.] 
{Roman  Ant.)  An  inner  or  interior  part,  as  of  a 
building:  —  a  sanctuary;  especially  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  Penates.  Andrews. 

PEN'^l-TRANCE,  n.     Penetrancy.    [k.]         More. 

p6n'P-TRAN-CY,  n.    The  power  of  penetrating. 
"  Penetrancy  of  judgment."  Ray. 

PEN'5-TRANT,  a.  '^L.  penetrans  ;  1\..  ^  Si-g.  pene- 
trante  ;  Fr.  peiietrant.l  Having  power  to  pene- 
trate, pierce,  or  enter.  Boyle. 

PiSN'p-TRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  penetro,  penetratus ;  It. 
peaeirare;  S'p.  penetrar;  Fi.  pnietrer.]  [i.  pene- 
trated ;  pp.  PENETRATING,  PENETRATED.] 

1.  To  make  way  into  ;  to  pierce  ;  to  enter ;  to 
perforate  ;  to  bore ;  to  transfix. 

We  have  peitetrated  the  ample  region  ...  of  Walea.    Natl. 

2.  To  pass  into  or  affect,  as  the  mind.  Johnson. 

3.  To  understand;  to  comprehend;  to  discern. 

Things  which  .  .  .  wore  too  subtile  for  us  to  penetrate.  liay. 
Syn.  —  To  penetrate  is  to  make  an  entrance  into 
something  ;  to  pierce^  to  penetrate  deeply,  or  pass 
through  ;  to  perforate  and  bore,  to  make  a  lioie  through 
with  an  instrument.  Water  penetrates  leather,  the 
earth,  &c.  ;  the  body  is  pierced  hy  an  arrow  ;  wood  ]s 
perforated  by  worms  or  by  an  instrument,  and  bored 
by  an  auger. —  Penetrate  and  pierce  are  often  used  in 
a  moral  or  improper  sense  ;  as,  "  The  mind  pene- 
trates "  ;  "  The  eye  pierces." 

PEN'5-TRATE,  v.  n.     1.  To  make  way  ;  to  pass. 

Born  where  Heaven's  influence  scarce  can  peneti'ate.    Fope. 

2.  To  make  way  intellectually. 

We  have  not  yet  jienetrated  into  the  inside  and  reality  of 
tire  tiring.  Locke. 

PE.^'e-TRAT-TNG,   p.   a.      1.    That   penetrates ; 
piercing ;  permeating.     "  Marrow  is  of  all  .  .  . 
oily  substances  themost peiietj-atint/.^'Arbuthnot. 
2.    Having  penetration ;    discerning ;    saga- 
cious ;  keen  ;  acute  ;  as,  "  A  penetratiny  mind." 
Penetrating  wound,  (Surir.)  a  wound  which  pene- 
trates one  of  the  great  splanchnic  cavities.  Ditnglison. 
Syn. —  See  Keen. 

PEN'IP-TRAT-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  penetrating  man- 
ner ;  piercingly  ;  discerningly.  Wright. 

PE.\-{;-TRA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  penetratio  ;  It.  pene- 
irazi07ie  ;  Sp.  penetracion  ;  Fr.  penetration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  penetrating  or  entering.  Milton. 

2.  Act  of  comprehending  ;    acuteness  ;    dis- 
cernment ;  sagacity ;  insight.  Watts. 

Syn.  —  See  Discernment,  Sagaoitv. 

PEN'5-TRA-TIVE,  u,.  [It.  ^  Sp.  penetrativo  ;  Fr. 
peiietratif.'] 

1.  That  penetrates  ;  penetrating  ;  piercing. 

2.  Acute  ;     keen  ;     discerning  ;    sagacious. 
"  Penetrative  wisdom."  Swift. 

PfiN'E-TRA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
penetrative  ;  penetration.  Bailey. 

PEN'FISH.re.  {Ich.)  A  kind  of  eelpout,  having  a 
rough  skin.  .  Wright. 

PEN'FOLD,  n.     See  Pinfold.  Simmonds. 

PEN'GUIN  (pSn'gwin),  n.  [W. 
pen,  head,  and  giinn,  white. 
Johnson.  —  L.  pinguis,  fat. 
Grew.] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
order ' Anseres,  family  Alcidce, 
and  sub-family  Spheniscince. 
It  has  short  legs,  very  small 
wings,  which  are  useful  only 
in  swimming,  and  stands  per- 
pendicularly. Gray. 

2.  A  fruit  common  in  the 
West  Indies.  Miller.  Penguin 

(ipneniscii'!  demersus), 

PEN'— HOLD-5R,  n.     An  instru- 
ment or  case  for  holding  a  pen.     Simmonds. 
PEN'I-CIL,  n.     [L.  penicillus,  a  painter's  brush.] 

1.  {Zo:il.)  A  small  tuft  of  diverging  hairs. 

2.  \Surg.)  A  penicillus.  Wright. 

PEN-I-CIL'LATE,      )a.     (^oi?.)  Supporting  one 

PEN-I-OIL'LAT-IJD,  )  or  more  small   bundles  of 

diverging  hairs  :  — shaped  like  a  pencil.  Kirhy. 

PEN-I-C[L'LUS,  >j.     [L.,  a  painter's  Irush.'] 

i.  {Surg.)  A  small  compress  or  roll  of  lint; 

a  tent ;  a  pledget.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  corallines  consisting  of 

jointed,  calcareous,  thread-like  stems. Blainville. 


I  P^N-lN'Stl-LA  [pen-in'shu-l?,  ^■.  W.  J.  F. ;  pen- 

In'su-lji,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  n. ;  pi.  peninsulas. 
[L.  peninsula ;  pome,  almost,  and  insula,  an 
island.]  A  piece  of  land  almost  surrounded  by 
water,  but  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the  con- 
tinent or  main-land.  Carew. 

II  P^N-iN'SU-I.AR,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a 
peninsula.  Napier. 

Peninsular  war,  (Hist.)  the  war  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  at  the  conimencemcnt  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, aided  by  the  British  and  the  French.      Brande. 

II  P^N-lN'SU-LATE,  V.  a.  To  form  into,  or  to 
cause  to  become,  a  peninsula.  HoUnshed. 

II  PpN-lN'SU-LAT-pD,  a.  Almost  surrounded  by 
water ;  formed  into  a  peninsula.         Wyndham. 

II  PeN-IN'SU-LAT-lNG,  p.  u,.  Almost  surrounding 
with  water.  Ogilme. 

PE'NjS,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  male  organ  of  gen- 
eration. '  Dunglison. 

PEN'I-TENCE,  n.  [1,.  pcenitentia  ;  It.  penitenza  ; 
Sp.  penitencia ;  Fr.  penitence.']    . 

1.  The  state  of  being  penitent ;  sorrow  for  sin 
or  offences  ;  repentance  ;  contrition. 

Death  is  defei-red,  and  penitence  has  room 

To  mitigate,  if  not  reverse,  the  doom.  Dryden, 

2.  {Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  Penance,  Brande. 
Syn.  —  See  Repentance. 

PEN'I-TBN-CY,  n.    Penitence.  Taylor. 

fPEN'l-TEN-S^R,  n.  One  who  receives  the  con- 
fessions of  a  penitent ;  a  penitentiary.  Berners. 

PEN'I-TENT,  a.  [L.  pa;nitens ;  It.^Sp.  penitente; 
Fr.  penitent.']  Suffering  pain  or  sorrow  of  heart 
on  account  of  sin  ;  repentant ;  contrite.  Milton. 

PEN'I-TENT,  n.  1.  One  who  is  penitent  or  sor- 
rowful for  sin  ;  a  repentant.  Bacon. 

2.  One  under  censures  of  the  church,  but  ad- 
mitted to  penance.  Stilling  fleet. 

3.  One  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 

Johnson. 

4.  pi.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  particu- 
larly in  Italy,  certain  religious  fraternities,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  different  shape  and  color  of 
their  habits ;  as,  "  The  white  penitents  "  \  "  The 
black  ^enz^en^s,"  &c.  Hook. 

Order  of  Penitents  of  St.  Magdalen,  a  religious  order 
established  in  the  thirteenth  century  at  Marseilles,  for 
the  reception  of  reformed  courtesans.  —  Congregation 
of  Penitents,  an  order  established  at  Paris,  with  a  sim- 
ilar view.  Wright. 

PEN-I-TEN'TIAL  (pen-e-tSn'shal),  u,.  \lt.  peniten- 
ziaie ;  Sp.  penitencial.'] 

1.  Proceeding  from,  or  expressing,  penitence. 
"  Penitential  texts."     "  Penitential 'Psalms." 

2.  Pertaining  to  penitence  ;  enjoined  as  pen- 
itence.    "  A  penitential  in\e,"  Howell. 

PEN-I-TEN'TIAL,  M.     [Fr.  penitential.'] 

1.  {Eccl.)  A  collection  of  canons  used  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  prescribing  the  time 
and  manner  of  penance,  the  forms  of  prayer  to 
be  used  for  the  reception  of  those  who  entered 
into  penance,  and  for  reconciling  penitents  by 
solemn  absolution.  Hook. 

2.  t  A  penitent.  Hudibras. 

PEN-!-TEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  penitential  man- 
ner'; contritely.     '  Wright. 

PfiN-I-TEN'TJ-A-RI-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  peni- 
tentiary. '      '  Wood. 

PEN-I-t£n'TIA-EY  (pSn-e-t6n'sh!i-re),  n.  [It. 
penitenziaHo,  penitenziere ;  Sp.  penitenciario.] 

1.  In  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  a  pres- 
byter or  priest  in  every  church  who  received 
the  private  confessions  of  the  people.         Hook. 

2.  One  who  does  penance  ;  a  penitent.  Carew. 

3.  In  the  court  of  Rome,  an  ofRce  in  which 
are  examined  and  delivered  secret  bulls,  dispen- 
sations, &c.  Buck. 

4.  An  officer  in  some  cathedrals,  vested  with 
power  from  the  bishop  to  absolve  in  cases  re- 
ferred to  him.  Buck. 

5.  A  place  for  penance.  Ainsworth. 

6.  A  prison  in  which  convicted  offeriders  are 
subjected  to  a  course  of  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, with  a  view  to  their  reformation  ;  a  work- 
house ;  a  house  of  correction. 

Tire  chief  object  in  pejiitentinrieo.hestdes  conferring  moral 
and  religious  iristructiou  on  the  prisoners,  is  to  employ  them 
in  some  useful  labor.  Brande. 


PEN-!-TEN'TIA-RY    (pSn-e-tSn'shj-re),   a.       [Fr. 

penitentiaire.]     ftelating  to  penance,  or  to  the 

rules  and  measures  of  penance.   Bp.  BramhaU. 

Penitentiary  house,  a  penitentiary.  Btackstone. 

PEN'!-TENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  penitent  manner; 
with  penitence  ;  repentantly.  Bp.  Hall. 

PEN'KNlFE  (pen'nSf),  re.  A  small  knife  for  mak- 
ing or  mending  pens.  Bacon, 

PEN'IVIAN,  n. ;   pi.  penmen.    1.  One  who  writes 

or  professes  the  art  of  writing ;  a  chirographer ; 

a  writer.     "  A  dexterous  ^cnmrt?j."         Massey, 

2.  An  author.  "The  holy  penmen."  Atterbury. 

PEN'MAN-SHIP,  «.  The  use  of  the  pen  ;  the  art 
of  ^vriting.  Massey, 

PEN'NA9HED  (pen'njsht),  a.  [Fr.  panache  ;  pa- 
nache, a  plume.]  {Bot.)  Diversified  with  natu- 
ral stripes  of  various  colors,  as  flowers.  Evelyn. 

t  PEN'NA^E,  re.     Plumage.  Holland. 

PEN'NANT,  ».  [See  Pendant,  and  Pennon.] 
{Naut.)  A  rope  to  which  a  purchase  is  hooked: 
—  a  long  strap  fitted  at  one  end  to  a  yard  or 
mast-head,  with  a  hook  or  block  at  the  other 
end,  for  a  brace  to  reeve  through,  or  to  hook  a 
tackle  to  :  —  a  long,  narrow  piece  of  bunting, 
carried  at  the  mast-head  ;  a  pendant.  Dana. 
Broad  pennant,  a  square  piece  of  bunting,  carried  at 
the  mast-head  of  a  commodore's  vessel.  Dana. 

PEN'NATE,  a.     {Bot.)  Pinnate.  Henslow. 

PEN'NAT-^jD,  a.    [L.  pennatus  ;  penna,  a  wing.] 

1.  Having  wings  ;  winged.  Johnson. 

2.  {Bot.)  Pinnate.  Quincy. 

PEN'N^D,  It.    Winged ;  plumed.  Huhet, 

PENNED  (pend),^.  from^ere.     AVritten  :  — pent. 

PEN'N^R,  m.  1.  One  who  pens  or  writes.  North, 
2.  A  case  to  put  pens  in ;  a  pen-case.  Phillips. 

PEN'NI-FORM,  a.  [L.  penna,  a  feather,  and/o»-- 
7na,  form  ;  Fr.  penniforTne.]  Resembling  in 
form  a  pen  or  a  feather.  Roget. 

PEN-NI9'5R-OOS,  a.  [L.  penna,  a  feather,  and 
gero,  to  bear.]    Bearing  feathers.  Kirby, 

PEN'NI-LESS,  a.  Without  a  penny  ;  moneyless  ; 
destitute  of  money.  Warton. 

PEN'NI-Lpss-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pen- 
niless or  moneyless.  Wright, 

PfiN'NI-NERVED,  a.  [L.  penna,  a  feather,  and 
Eng.  viewed.]  {Bot.)  Having  straight  primary 
nerves,  diverging  from  the  midrib  in  a  pinnate 

'  manner.  Henslow. 

PEN'NJNG,  re.  1.  Act  or  manner  of  writing.  Shak. 
2.  Writing  ;  composition.  B.  JoTison. 

PEN'NON,  re.  [It.  pennone,  from  L.  pannus,  a 
cloth  ;  Sp.  pendon ;  Fr.  pennon.  —  W.  ^ere^t're.] 

1.  A  banner ;  a  streamer ;  a  standard.  Shak. 

2.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  banner  of  a  knight, 
baronet,  or  esquire.  Brande. 

PEN'NON,   n.     [L.  penna.]     A  wing  ;   a  pinion. 

* '  Fluttering  his  peimons. "  Milton. 

On  iron  pennons  borne,  the  blood-stained  vultiu-e  cleaves 
the  storm.  Sheridan. 

PEN'NpN-CEL,  ».  [Old  Fr. ;  dim.  of  pennon,  a 
pennon.]  A  small  ilag  at  the  head  of  a  lance ; 
a  pencel.  Fairholt. 

PfiN'NY,  re. ;  pi.  pence,  or  pennies.  [A.  S. 
peneg,  penig,  pening  ;  Dut.  penning ;  Ger.  pfen- 
nig,  pfenning  ;  Dan.  penge,  money;  Sw.  pen- 
ning, a  penny  j  Icel.  peningr,  cattle,  money.] 

1.  An  English  copper  coin  of  the  value  of 
four  farthings,  or  one  twelfth  of  a  shilling,  equal 
to  about  two  cents. 

/J5^  "  The  pemny  was  formerly  a  silver  coin,  first 
struck  in  England  by  the  Saxons,  containing  one 
a40th  part  of  their  pound.  Till  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
the  English  penny  was  struck  with  a  cross  so  deeply 
sunk  in  it  that  it  might  be  easily  parted  into  halves, 
thence  called  liaff-pennies,  or  into  four  parts,  thence 
called /ourtAin^s,  ox  farthings."     Brande. 

2.  Proverbially,  a  small  sum.  Shak. 

3.  Money  in  general.  Swift. 
g^  The  plural  form,  pennies,  is  used  only  when 

the  pieces  of  coin  are  meant. 

PEN'NY-A-LIN'ER,  re.  A  writer  or  author  who 
furnishes  contributions  to  a  newspaper  for  a 
penny  a  line.  Q«.  R^- 
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PfiN'NY-CORD,  n.     A  small  cord  or  rope.    Shak. 

PfiN'NY-CRESS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Thlaspi,  or  shepherd's  purse,  found  in  cultivated 
stony  fields ;   Thlaspi  ai^ense.  Wood. 

tPfiN'Ny-FA'TH^lR,  n.  A  penurious  person. 
"  To  be  such  niggish  penny-fathers."         More. 

PEN'NY-GRAss,  n.(Bo<0  Pennyroyal,  [r.]  Dyer. 
PEN'NY-MAIL,  n.     [Eng.  pmny  and  A.  S.  mal, 

tribute,  rent ;  Scot,  mail.l    Rent  paid  in  money. 

[Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

p£N'NY-POST,  «.  An  agency,  subordinate  to  the 
general  post-office,  for  distributing  letters,  at  a 
penny,  or  other  small  sum,  for  each.  Gent.  Mag. 

PKN'NY-POST'A^JE,  n.     Postage  of  one  penny. 

PEN-NY-ROY'AL,  n.  (Bot.)  A  European,  decid- 
uous, .herbaceous  plant,  having  an  aromatic, 
pungent  taste  ;  Metitha  Palejium.  Loudon. 

American  pennyroyal,  an  aromatic  plant  resembling 
the  true  pennyroyal  j  Hedeoma  pttlc^ioides.  Qray. 

PEN'NY-STONE,  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth.'  City  Match,  1539. 

PEN'NY- WEIGHT  (-Wat),  ».  A  weight  equal  to 
twenty-four  grains,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  an 
ounce  troy,  being  the  weight  of  a  silver  penny 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  of  Eng.  Brands. 


Saving  small  sums   at  the 

saving,  or  niggardly,  on  im- 

Bacon. 


PEN'NY-WISE,  a. 
hazard  of  larger 
proper  occasions. 

Penny-wise  and  pound-foolish,  saving  or  careful  in 
snfall  matters,  and  extravagant  in  great  ones. 

PEN'NY-WORTH  (pSn'ne-wiirth)  [pSn'ne-wurth,  S. 
P.  E.  Ja.  K.  C.  Wr. ;  pen'ne-wUrrh  or  pen'nurtli, 
W.  J.  F. ;  pSu'ne-wUrth,  colloquiaUy  pSn'nijrth, 
Sm.],  n. 

1.  As  much  as  is  bought  for  a  penny.  Johnson. 

2.  Any  thing  bought  or  sold  for  money  ;  a 
purchase.  "The  cheapest  pennyworths."  Smith. 

3.  Something  advantageously  bought.  Dryden. 

4.  A  small  quantity  or  amount.  Swift. 

PEN'OCK,  re.     Oil-cake.     [Oriental.]    Simmonds. 

PEN-O-LOp't-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  descrip- 
tive of,  public  punishments.  Wriyht. 

Pp-NOL'O-pY,  n.  [L.  poena  (Gr.  iroivij),  punish- 
ment, and  (xr.  loyog,  a  discourse.]  The  science 
of  public  punishments  ;  —  more  properly  ^VT\X- 
ten  posnology.  —  See  Pcenology.  Wright. 

PEN'— RACK,  n.     A  rack  for  pens  ;  pen-holder. 

t  PEN'S A-TIVE,  a.     Pensive.  Shelton. 

tPENSE'FUL,  a.     Pensive.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

tPEN'S(-BLE,  It.     Hanging;  pensile.         Bacon. 

PEN'S(LE  (pen'sjl),  a.  [L.  pensilis  ;  pendeo,  to 
hang;  It.  pensile;  &f.  pensil.']-  Hanging;  pen- 
dent ;  suspended.     "  The  pensile  ball."    Prior. 

PEN'S!LE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pensile. 
"  The  pensileness  of  the  earth."  Bacon. 

P^N-SlL'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  hanging  or  being 
loose ;  pensileness.     [k.]  Bacon. 

PfiN'SION  (pSn'shun),  n.  [L.  pensio;  pendo,  to 
weigh,  to  pay  ;  It.  pensione  ;  Sp.  S;  Fr.  pension.'] 

1.  A  payment  of  money  ;  a  rent.  "  Pensions 
and  wages."  1  Esdras  iv.  56. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  paid  to  some  churches  in 
lieu  of  tithes.  Smart. 

3.  An  allowance  or  annual  sum  paid  on  any 
account; — particularly  an  allowance  from  a 
government  for  services  rendered.         Addison. 

4.  An  assembly  of  the  members  of  the  soci- 
ety of  Gray's  Inn,  to  consult  on  their  affairs. 
[Eng.]  Whishaw. 

5.  A  French  boarding-house  or  boarding- 
school.  Simmonds, 

PSN'SION  (pSn'shun),  v.  a.  \i.  pensioned  ;  pp. 
PENSIONING,  PENSIONED.]  To  grant  a  pension 
or  an  allowance  to.  Addison. 

PfiN'SIpN-A-RY,  a.  [Sp.  pensionado;  Fr.  pen- 
sionnaire.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  pensions. 
"Pensionary  obligations."  Howell. 

2.  Maintained  by  pensions.  "Pensionary 
spies."  Donne. 

Grand  pensionary,  formerly,  the  prime  minister  of 


the  states  of  Holland. 


Brande. 


PEN'SION-A-RY,  n.  [It.  pensionario ;  Fr.  pen- 
siontiaire.]  One  receiving  a  pension.  Edw.  Hall. 

PEN'SION-UR  (pen'shun-?r),  n.  1.  One  who  re- 
ceives a  pension.  Camden.     Pope, 

2.  A  dependant.  Collier, 

3.  At  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  at 
that  of  Dublin,  a  student  who  lives  at  his  own 
expense,  or  who  pays  for  his  commons  out  of 
his  o^vn  income  ;  —  corresponding  to  commoner 
at  Oxford,  Eng.  Brande, 

4.  One  of  an  honorable  band  of  forty  gentle- 
men, instituted  by  Henry  VII.,  who  form  a  sort 
of  guard  to  the  king's  person,  receiving  a  pen- 
sion of  £100  per  annum.  Lond,  Ency, 

PfiN'SJVE  (pSn'sjv),  a.  [L.  penso,  to  weigh,  to 
ponder;  It, pensivo;  S-p.pensativo;  'FT,pensatif,'] 

1.  Thoughtful ;  employed  in  serious  or  mel- 
ancholy reflection  ;  meditative  ;  reiiective  ;  sad. 

Anxious  carefl  the  pensive  nymph  oppressed.  I'ope. 

2.  Expressing  sad  thoughtfulness.  "These 
pensive  numbers."  Prior, 

tPEN'SJVED  (-sjvd),  a.  Thought  on,  or  brooded 
over.     "  Pensived  and  subdued  desires."  Shak, 

pen's; VE-LY,  ad.  In  a  pensive  manner;  sadly  ; 
with  pensiveness.  S23enser, 

PEN'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pensive  ; 
thoughtfulness  with  sadness  ;  melancholy. 

PEN'— SLIDER  (-Blldz),  re.  An  instrument  for  draw- 
ing maps  or  plans.  Simmonds. 

PEN'STOCK,  n.    [pen  and  stock.] 

1.  A  trough  or  confined  place  for  supplying 
water  tp  a  mill  or  water-wheel ;  a  sluice ;  a  pen- 
trough.  Todd. 

2.  The  barrel  of  a  pump.  Clarke. 

3.  The  handle  of  a  pen.  Clarke, 

p£nt,  i,  &  p,  from  pen.     Shut  up.  —  See  Pen. 

P]5NT,  n,     A  confined  accumulation.  Milton, 

PEN-TA-CAP'SU-LAR,  a.  [Gr.  rfirf,  five,  and  L. 
capsiila,]  Having  five  capsules  or  cells.  Bailey, 

PEN'TA-CHORD,  n.  [Gr.  -ii>rttxo!if:o;,  five-stringed  ; 
TTivre,  five,  and  xo^&r'i,  a  chord ;  L.  pentachordus, 
five-stringed ;  It.  pentacordo  ;  Sp.  pentacordio  ; 
Fr.  pentacorde.] 

1.  A  five-stringed  musical  instrument.  Bailey, 

2.  A  system  or  scale  of  five  sounds.    Wright, 

PEN'TA-CLE  (-Id),  n,  A  figure  whose  basis  is  a 
double  triangle,  used  by  the  astrologers  and 
mystics  of  the  middle  ages,  and  not  unfrequent 
in  early  ornamental  art.  Fairholt, 

PiEiN-TA-c6c'C0ys,  a,  [Gr.  Trti/rt,  five,  and  ninKO!, 
a  kernel,  a  berry.]  (Bot.)  Having,  or  consisting 
of,  five  united  cells  with  one  seed  in  each ;  five- 
seeded.  Crahb, 

P?N-TA0'RI-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  Trtvrf,  five,  and  icpivov, 
a  lily.]  {Pal.)  One  of  a  genus  of  nearly  extinct 
pedunculated,  five-armed  star-fishes,  allied  to 
the  encrinite.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 

p£N'TA;CR6s-TIC,  n,  [Gr.  irevri,  five,  and  Eng. 
acrostic]  A  set  of  verses  so  disposed  as  to  have 
five  acrostics  of  the  same  name  in  five  divisions 
of  each  verse.  London  Ency, 

PEN'TA-CROS-TIO,  a.  Noting  the  kind  of  verses 
called  pentacrostic.  Wright, 

PfiN'TA-DAC-TYL,  n.  [Gr.  nivraiAKniloi,  five- 
fingered;  TTfiTf,  five,  and  fi&KTv7.og,  a  finger;  L. 
peiUadactylus,  a  kind  of  shell-fish.] 

1.  (/cA.)  A  fish  of  the  East  Indian  seas,  hav- 
ing five  black  streaks  on  each  side  resembling 
the  prints  of  five  fingers  ;  —  also  called  five- 
fingered  fish.  Wright. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Eicinus  ;  — 
also  calleifive-fingei-s.  Smart. 

PEN'TA-G6n,  n.  [Gr.  irtvriywvov ;  Hvri,  five,  and 
ymia,  an  angle  ;  L.  pentagonium ;  It.  iS;  Sp.  pe»- 
tagono ;  Fr.  pentagone.] 

1.  {Geom.,)  A  plane  figure  having  five  angles ; 
a  five- sided  polygon.  Davies, 

2,  {Fort,)  A  fort  with  five  bastions.    Wright, 
P5N-TAG'p-NAL,  a,     [It.  pentagonale.]     Having 

five  angles ;  five-angled ;  five-cornered.  Martin. 

PpN-TAG'p-NAL-LY,"  ad. 
ner. 


In  a  pentagonal  man- 
Broume. 


p^n'ta-grAph, 

TOGKAPH. 


A  pantograph.  —  See  Pan- 
Francis, 


PEN-TA-GRAPH'JC,  It.    See  Pastoouaphic. 

PEJ^-TA-q  YJ^'I-A,  n.pl.  [Gr.  irfVrf,  five,  and  yuvti, 
a  female.]  {Bot.)  A  Linnoean  order  of  plants, 
having  flowers  with  five  pistils.  Henslow. 


PBN-TA-5fYN'l-AN,  a. 
styles  ;  pentagynous. 


{Bot.)  Having  five  pistils 

Loudon. 

Having  five  sides  ;  pen- 

Smart, 


PEN-TA-HE'DROyS,  a, 
tahedral. 


PfN-TAG'O-NOtfS,  o.    Pentagonal.  Wright, 


Having  five  pistils  or  five 
P,  Cyc. 

P.eiV-'Jl'A(^'Y-NOtJS,  a. 
or  five  styles. 

PEN-TA-HE'DRAL,  ii. 
tahedrous. 

PEN-TA-HED'R[-CAI,,  it.  Having  five  sides.  Ash, 

PEN-TA-HB'DRON,  n,  ;  pi.  PEN  ta-he'dra.  [Gr. 
irfiTf,  five,  and  Uoa,  a  base.]  (Geom,)  A  solid 
bounded  by  five  faces.  Smart. 

Having  five  sides  ;  pen- 
Woodward, 

PEN-TA-HEX-A-HE'DRAL,  a,  [Gr.  ithrl,  five,  cf, 
six,  and  Ufa,  a  base.]  {Crystallography.)  Ex- 
hibiting five  ranges  of  faces,  one  above  another, 
each  range  containing  six  faces.        Cleaveland. 

PEN-TA-ME'RAN,  n.  [Gr.  izivri,  five,  and  fivpds, 
the  ham,  the  hip-joint.]  {Ent.)  A  coleopterous 
insect,  having  five  joints  on  the  tarsus  of  each 
leg.  Brande. 

PpN-TAM'^-ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  x/vrr,  five,  and  pepo(, 
a  part.]  {Bot.)  Consisting  of  five  parts  or  or- 
gans, as  a  flower  ;  quinary.  Gray, 

PpN-TAM'jP-TjpR,  n.  [Gr.  nivTi/irTpo;  ;  nem,  five, 
and  pirpov,  a  measure ;  L.  pentameter ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
pentametro  ;  Fr.  peniamitre.]  {Greek  &  Latin 
Pros,)  A  verse  containing  five  feet.      Addison, 

PjpN-TAM'Jf-TpR,  a.     Having  five  metrical  feet. 

PCN-TAM'Y-RON,  n,  [^Gr.  irivTi,  five,  and  pifov, 
an  ointment.]  {Med.)  An  ancient  ointment 
containing  five  ingredients,  which  are  said  to 
have -been  storax,  mastic,  wax,  opobalsum,  and 
spikenard.  Dunglison, 

P^N-TAN'DeB,  n,  {Bot,)  A  plant  of  the  order 
Pentandria,  Craig. 

P^N-TAn'DRJ-A,  n.  [Gr.  irc'rrt,  five,  and  ivfip,  a 
man.]    {Bot.)  A  Linnasan  class  of  plants,  char- 

'  acterized  by  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  five 
stamens.  Henslow, 

PEN-TAN'DRI-AN,  a.    Pentandrous.  SmaH. 

PeN-TAN'DEOVS,   a.      {Bot.) 
mens. 

PENT-AN'GLE,  n.  [Gr.  Trhrc,  five,  and  L.  angu- 
lus,  an  angle.]  {Geom.)  A  figure  having  five 
angles  ;  a  pentagon.  Browne, 

PENT-AN'GU-LAR,  a.   Having  five  angles.  Grew. 

PEN-TA-PET'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  irim,  five,  and 
TziTa?.ov,  a  leaf  of  met.al.]  {Bot.)  Noting  flowers 
having  five  petals.  Loudon. 

PEN-TA-PHAE'MA-c6n,  n,  [Gr.  Trim,  five,  and 
(pdppaKov,  a  drug.]  {Med.)  A  medicine  com- 
posed of  five  ingredients.  Dunglison. 

pen-ta-phyl'lous,   or    p^n-tAph'yl-lous 

(131),  a.      [Gr.  Tihre,  five,  and  (ptiV.oVf  a  leaf.] 
{Bot,)  Having  five  leaves.  Smart, 

P^N-TAP'P-DY.  n.  [Gr.  irr wf,  five,  and  jroiif,  mlds, 
a  foot.]  {Pros.)  A  measure  or  series  of  five 
feet.  Beck. 

PEN'TAP-TOTE,  n.  [Gr.  vivre,  five,  and  wrSxrig,  a 
case.]  {Gram.)  A  noun  havingfive  cases. Sma?-^, 

p£N'TARjCH-Y,  n.  [Gr.  TTtvrap^la  ;  rritrrf,  five,  and 
apx^i  dominion,  a  magistracy ;  Fr.  pentarchie.] 
A  government  exercised  by  five  persons.  Brewer. 

PEN'TA-SPAsT,  n.  [Gr.  ttIvte,  five,  and  o-jrdw,  to 
draw.']     An  engine  with  five  pulleys.    Johnson. 

PEN-TA-SPER'MoyS,  a.  [Gr.  -nlvTi,  five,  and 
cTrlppa,  a.  seeA.]  (Bot.)  Having  five  seeds.  Smart. 

PEN'TA-STICH  [pSn'tsi-stik,  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ; 
pen-tas'tik,  Johnson,  Ash,  Crahb],  n.  [Gr.  irfird- 
aTtxQg,  having  five  lines ;  ircVrf,  five,  and  (Tripos, 
a  line.]  A  poem,  poetical  passage,  or  stanza, 
consisting  of  five  verses  or  lines.  Bailey, 

PEN'TA-STYLE,  re.    [Gr.  Tivri,  five,  and  DTi;;ios,  m. 


Having  five    sta- 
Henslow. 


mJeN,  S'i'K;    m6vE,  NOK,  SON;    BtaL,  BUR,  eOlb.  — 9,  p,  5,  g,  soft;  E,  G,  £,  1,  hard;   §  as  z ;  ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


PENTATEUCH 

pillar ;  It.  %  Sp.  pentastilo ;  Fr.  pentastyle.l 
{Arch.)  A  portico  or  a  building  having  five  col- 
umns in  front.  Britton. 

PEN'TA-TEUBH  (pen'tj-tuk),  n.  [Gtr.  irivraTfUxoi  \ 
T^ivTS,  five,  and  T-fC^^os,  a  book  ;  L.  pentafeuckus  ; 
It.  S^  Sp.  pentateuco  ;  Fr.  pentateuque.']  (Bible.) 
The  five  books  of  Moses,  being  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Btintley. 


PEN-TA-TEU'ieHAL, 
teTich. 


Relating  to  the  Penta- 
WilUams. 


PEN'T^l-CON-TER,  n.  [Gr,  TrluTrjxivTopo;  ;  Trevrfj- 
KovTa,  fifty.]  [Grecian  Ant.)  A  vessel  of  bur- 
den with  fifty  oars.  Mitford. 

PiSN'Tp-COST  [pen'te-kost,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sin.  Wr. 
Wb.;  pen'te-kost,  S.  IF.  J.  F.  C],  n.  [Gr.  ttcv- 
TtjKotjTi},  fiftieth  ;  L.  8^  It.  pentecoste  ;  Sp.  penfe- 
cosCes  ;  Fr.  pentecote.  —  A.  S.  pentecoste. 'I  A 
feast  among  the  Jews,  so  called  because  it  was 
celebrated  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  being  the  15th  of  the  month 
Nisan,  and  the  next  day  after  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  ;  —  called  also  the  feast  of  toeeks,  or 
ingathering  :  — ^Whitsuntide  ;  Whit-Sunday. 

Calmet. 

PEN'T^-COS-TAL,  u.  Belonging  to  Pentecost,  or 
to  Whitsuntide.  Sanderson. 

PEN'Te-COS-TAL§,  n.  pi.  Oblations  formerly 
made  at  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide,  by  parish- 
ioners to  their  parish-priest,  and  sometimes  by 
inferior  churches  to  the  mother  church.  Cowell. 

PEN'T^-COS-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  Ttcvrmo<"-)'ip  ;  tuvtIkovtu, 
fifty.]  (Gr.  Ant.)  In  the  Spartan  army,  a  com- 
mander of  fifty  men.  Mitford. 

PiSN'Tp-COS-TYS,  n.  [Gr.  TlvrnKOaTbt  ;  nfvrriKovra, 
fifty.]  (Gr.  Ant.)  A  division  of  the  Spartan 
army  consisting  of  fifty  men.  Mitford. 

P{;N-TEL'I-0.\N,  a.  Noting  a  fine  marble  from 
Mount  Pent'elicus,  near  Athens.  Gray. 

PENT' HOUSE,  n.  [Fr.  psn'e,  inclination,  slope, 
and  Eng.  house.]  A  shed  stAuding  aslope  from 
a  main  wall ;  a  lean-to.  Shale. 

PEN'TICE,  re.  [It.  pendice,  the  side  of  a  hill.]  A 
sloping  roof,     [r.]  Wotton. 

fPEN'TI-CLE,  re.     Apentice.  Fairfax. 

PEN'TILE,  ».  A  tile  with  a  hollow  or  curved  sur- 
face ;  a  pantile.  Moxon. 

PEN'TR{;-MITB,  re.  (Geol.)  One  of  a  genus  of 
encrinites  or  stone-lilies,  having  a  columnar 
support.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PENT'-e66f,  re.     [Fr.  pente,  a  slope,  and  Eng. 
roof]     A  roof  formed  like   an  inclined  plane, 
the  slope  being  all  on  one  side  ; 
siied-roof. 

PEN'TROUGH  (-tr6f),  re.     A  penstock.       Francis. 

PE'NUJjT,  re.  A  penultima  or  penultimate;  —  a 
contraction  of  penidtima.  Brande. 

P?-iVUL'T(-MA,  re.  [L. ;  pane,  almost,  and  uUi- 
mus,  last.]  (Gram.  &  Pros.)  The  last  syllable 
but  one  of  a  word  ;  a  penultimate.  Walker. 

PP-NUL'TI-MATE,  a.  Noting  the  penultima,  or 
last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word.  Johnson. 

Pf-NUL'TI-MATE,  re.  The  last  syllable  but  one 
of  a  word  ;  a  penultima  ;  a  penult.  Carr. 

P5-NUM'BRA,  re.  [L.  pmie,  almost,  and  umbra, 
a  shade  ;  It.  penombra  ;  Sp.  penumbra  ;  Fr.  pe- 
nombre.'] 

1.  (Astrcm.)  That  portion 
of  space  which  in  an  eclipse 
Is  partly,  but  not  entirely, 
deprived  of  light.    P.  Cyc. 

JS^^  In  the  figure,  let  S  be  the  sun  and  M  the  moon  ; 
then  it  is  obvious  that,  since  luminous  rays  proceed 
from  every  part  of  the  sun's  disc,  there  will  be  no 
part  of  the  shadow  in  which  the  light  will  be  totally 
intercepted,  except  that  included  within  the  rays 
which  proceed  from  the  extreme  edges  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  ABC  and  B  D  O  ;  the  other  part  of  the  shad- 
ow, namely,  from  C  to  H,  or  the  jjeniira&ra,  being  only 
partially  obscured. 

2.  (Paint.)  The  boundary  of  shade  and  light, 
where  the  one  blends  with  the  other.      Brande. 

Pg-NUM'BRAL,  u.     Pertaining  to  a  penumbra. 

P^-NU'Ef-OirS,  a.  \lt.  penm-loso.  —  SeePENHRY.] 


-called  also 
Buchanan. 
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1.  Too  saving  or  sparing ;  parsimonious ; 
niggardly ;  miserly  ;  avaricious  ;  illiberal. 

2.  A'ot  plentiful  or  bountiful;  scanty;  afford- 
ing little.    "  My  jue^it/n'ows  hand."     [it.]     iShak. 

Syn.  —  See  Avaricious. 

P^-NU'RI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  penurious  manner; 
parsimoniously;  illiberally.  B.  Jonson, 

P^-NU'RI-OUS-NESS,  71.  1.  State  of  being  penu- 
rious ;  parsimoniousness ;  niggardliness. 

2.  Scantiness  ;  not  plenty,    [ii.]         Johnson. 

PEN'U-RY,  n.  [Gr.  Trum,  hunger ;  L.,  It.,  <^  Sp. 
penurid,  penury  ;  Fr.  penurie.] 

1.  Extreme  poverty  or  want ;  indigence  ;  des- 
titution. Hooker. 

They  were  exposed  to  hardship  and  penury.         Sprat, 

2.  t  Penuriousness ;  parsimony.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Syn.  — See  Poverty. 

PEN'— WI-PER,  n.    Something  to  wipe  pens  with. 
PEN'WOM-AN  (-wum'tin),  n.     A  female  writer. 

PE'ON^n.     [Sp.peon,  a  foot- soldier.] 

1.  In  India,  a  policeman:  —  a  revenue  offi- 
cer :  —  a  servant  or  attendant.        C.  P.  Brown. 

2.  In  France,  a  pawn  in  chess.  Todd. 

3.  In  Mexico,  a  day  laborer;  —  usually  a  la- 
borer held  in  servitude  until  a  debt  is  dis- 
charged ;  a  bondman  for  debt.  Whipple. 

4.  A  hive  of  bees.  Simm.07ids. 

PE'ON-A^E,  n.  [Sp.  peonaje.]  The  state  of  pe- 
ons ;  slavery  as  it  exists  in  Mexico.      Houston. 

P^-0'NI-A,  n.  [Sp.  —  See  Peon.]  {Spanish 
American  Law.)  A  portion  of  land  granted  to 
a  soldier  in  a  conquered  country:  —  a  lot  of 
land  of  50  feet  front  and  100  feet  deep.  Burrill. 
PE'p-NY,  n.  [Gr.  iraiujvta  ;  Ualtov,  Pseon,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  its  discoverer ;  L.  pesonia  ;  It.  §  Sp. 
peo7iia.'\  {Bot.)  A  ranunculaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Pceoma,  having  large,  showy  flowers  ;  — 
also  wvitten  pesony,  Q.ndpionj/.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PEO'PLE  (pe'pl),   n.  ;   pi.  PEOPLE,  or  PEOPLES.    [L. 

populitSy  poplus;  It.  popolo  ;  S'p. pueblo;  Fi.peu- 
ple.  —  Ger.  pohel ;   W.  pobl^ 

1.  A  nation  ;  —  sometimes  used  in  the  plural. 

Thou  must  prophesy  before  many  peo/jles.       Sev.'x.  11. 

2.  Those  who  compose  a  community ;  persons 
or  men  in  general ;  folks  ;  population. 

People  have  lived  twenty-four  hours  upon  nothing  but 
water.  ArbutJinot. 

3.  The  commonalty,  as  opposed  to  persons 
of  rank  :  —  the  populace  ;  the  vulgar. 

Myself  shall  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favor. 

And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  thepeople.     Addison. 

4.  Ancestors  ;  fathers  ;  kindred. 

Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  an 
old  man,  and  full  of  years,  and  was  gathered  to  his  people. 

Gen.  XXV.  8. 

/I®=  The  plural  form,  peoples,  is  rarely  used  ;  and 
people  is  sometimes,  though  now  very  rarely,  used 
with  a  singular  verb  ;  as,  ^^  My  people  doth  not  con- 
sider."   Isaiah  i.  3. 

Syn.  —  See  Nation. 

PEO'PLE  (pe'pl),  V.  a.  \i.  PEOPLED;  pp.  PEO- 
PLING, PEOPLED.]  To  stock  with  inhabitants. 
**The  world  must  be  peopled."  Sliak. 

PEO'PLING  (pe'pling),  n.  The  act  of  stocking, 
or  the  state  of  being  stocked,  with  inhabitants. 

fPEO'PLiSH  (pe'plish),  a.     Vulgar.  Chaucer. 

PE'OR,  n.     [Heb.  ll^ti.]     The  idol  of  the  Moab- 

ites  ;  —  called  Baal-peor.  Josh.  xxii.  17. 

P^l-PAS'TIC,  n.  [Gr.  Trnrahio,  to  ripen.]  (Med.) 
A  medicine  supposed  to  promote  the  concoc- 
tion of  diseases  ;  a  maturative.  Dimgllson. 

P-EP'.5-RINE,  n.     {Geol.)  Peperino.         Hobhouse. 

PEP-E-Rl'J^Oy  n.  [It.]  A  volcanic  rock,  formed 
by  cementing  together  sand,  cinders,  SccBrande. 

PEP  'LIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TrfVAif.]  {Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  aquatic  plants  ;  water  purslain.  Loudon. 

PE'PO,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TrtTrwv.]  {Bot.)  A  fruit 
of  the  gourd  family,  as  a  pumpkin,  melon,  cu- 
cumber, &c.  Gray. 

PEP/P^R,  '/I.  [An  Indian  word.  IT.  Sjnith.  —  Sansc. 
kippali;  Gr.  TTintpt;  L.  piper;  It.  pepe ;  Fr. 
poivre.  —  A.  S.  pepper,  pipor;  Dut.peper;  Ger. 
pfeffer\  Dan.  peber\  Sw.  peppar;  Icel.  pipar.\ 


PEPSIN 

(Bot.)  A  plant,  and  its  aromatic  pungent  seed, 
of  the  genus  Piper,  of  which  there  are  many 
species  :  —  also  a  name  given  to  plants,  and 
their  fruit,  of  the  genus  Capsicum,  used  for 
pickles.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Birdpepper,  a  name  applied  to  the  species  of  Capsi- 
cum, particularly  to  Capsicum  haccatum,  or  Cayenne 
pepper — Black  pepper,  a  clinit|ing  plant  of  the  East 
Indies;  Pipernigrum :  —  a\&o  the  dried  berry  in  its 
natural  state —  Cayenne  pepper,  Capsicum  haccUum.  — 
Cherry  pepper,  Capsicum  cerasiforme.  —  Ooat  pepper 
an  East  Indian  shrub,  with  small,  but  very  pungent' 
fruit ;  Capsicum  fruticosum.  —  Guinea  pepper,  a  plant 

and  its  fruit,  native  of  Africa;  Capsicum  annuain 

Jamaica  pepper,  a  tree,  and  its  berry,  native  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  especially  of  Jamaica ; 

allspice  ;  allsi)ice  pimento  ;  Eugenia  pimenta Lonff 

pepper,  a  plant,  native  of  the  East  Indies,  the  berries 
of  which  resemble  in  quality  black  pepper  ;  Piper  Ion- 
gum.  —  Red  pepper,  a  plant,  and  its  fruit,  native  of  the 
West  Indies;  Piper  ruhcllum. — White  pepper,  berries 
of  tlie  blade  pepper,  deprived  of  the  skin  by  steeping 
in  water,  and  drying  in  the  sun.  It  is  less  pungent 
than  black  pepper.  F.ng.  Cyc.     Loudon.     Brande. 

PEP'PJER,  V.  a.     \i.  PEPPERED  ;  2V-  peppering, 

PEPPERED.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  with  pepper.  Davies. 

2.  To  pelt  as  with  pepper-corns ;  to  hit  often  ; 
to  mangle  with  shot  or  with  blows.  Shak. 

PEPTfR-BiED,  n.     A  bird  fond  of  pepper.    Hill. 

PfiP'PfR-BOX,  n.  A  box  for  holding  pepper,  — 
particularly  a  box  or  caster  for  sprinkling  the 
powder  of  pepper.  Shak. 

PEP'P^R-BRAND,  n.  A  disease  in  grain  ;  a  kind 
of  mildew;   Uredo  caries.  Farm.  Ency. 

PEP'PeR-CAKE,  n.     Pepper-gingerhreid.    Todd. 

PEP'PpR-CORN,  u.     1.  The  berry  or  fruit  of  the 

pepper.  Richardson. 

2.  Something  of  inconsiderable  value.  Prior. 

t  PEP'P5R-(;r,  n.     A  grocer.  Nares. 

PEP'P^R-^IN'pjR-BEEAD,  71.  Hot  spiced  gin- 
gerbread. Shak. 

PEP'PPR-GRASS,  n.  (Bot.)  1.  An  evergreen 
trailing  plant  found  near  ponds  or  swamps  ;  Pi- 
lularia  glohidifera  ;  pilhvort.  Loudon. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  mustard  family  and  genus 
Lepidium,  one  species  of  which  (Lepidium  sati- 
vum, or  common  garden  cress)  is  cultivated  for 
the  table  ;  pepperwort.  Gray. 

PEP'PpR-lDgiE,  n.  (Bot.)  1.  A  tree,  found  in  the 
United  States,  of  the  genus  Nyssa,  —  particu- 
larly the  Nyssa  multifiora  ;  tupelo  ;  black  or 
sour  gum.  Gray. 

2.  The  barberry ;  Berberis  vulgaris. 

Farm.  Eiwy. 
PEP'P^R-ING,  u..    Hot ;  fiery ;  angry.  Swift. 

PEP'PfR-lNG,  n.     A  beating.     [Low.]        Smart. 

PEP'P{;R-M]NT,  71.      1.  (Bot.)  An  aromatic  and 

pungent,  deciduous,  herbaceous  plant,  growing 

in  wet  soils  ;  Mentha  pipej'ita.  Loudon. 

2.  A  liquor  distilled  from  the  plant.      Smart. 

PEP'PpR-MiNT-THEE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  lofty  tree 
which  grows  in  New  Holland  ;  Eucalyptus  pipe- 
rita. Loudon. 

PEP'PeE-MOTH,  n.  (Ent.)  A  moth  of  the  genus 
Biston ;  —  so  called  from  the  little,  irregular 
dots  like  grains  of  pepper  on  its  wings.  Ogilvie. 

t  PEP'PpR-NEL,  n.  A  lump  or  swelling.Bma.  §  Fl. 

PEP'P^E-POT,  n.  A  mucilaginous  soup  or  stew 
used  in  the  West  Indies.  Simmonds. 

PEPTpR-SAUCE  (-sSiws),  n.  A  sauce  made  by 
steeping  red  peppers  in  vinegar.        Underwood. 

PEP'P5R-SAX'!-FRA(5E,  n.  (Bot.)  Anherbaceous 
plant,  of  the  genus  Cniditm.  Farm.  Ency. 

PEP'PPE-WA'T^IE,  re.  A  liquid  prepared  from 
powdered  black  pepper,  used  in  microscopic  ob- 
servations. London  E7icy. 

PEP'PPE-WOET  (-wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Lepidium  ;  peppergrass.  Gi'ay. 

PEP'PpE-Y,    a.      1.  Relating  to,    containing,    or 

resembling,  pepper.  Athenantm. 

2    Irritable  ;  passionate  ;  warm.      Ualluvell. 

PEP'SIN,  n.  [Gr.  TTf'i^if ,  digestion.]  A  substance 
found  in  the  gastric  juice  of  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  Eng.  Cyc. 
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PEP'TJC,  a,  [Gr.  TTfTTTiKiif;  tt^Ww,  to  soften,  to 
make  to  ferment ;  L.  pepticus  ;  Fr.  peptique,'\ 
{Med.)  That  promotes  digestion;  dietetic:  — 
easy  of  digestion.  Dunglison. 

PEP'TjC,  n.  {Med.)  A  substance  that  promotes 
digestion.  Dunglison. 

PER,  prep.  [L.]  By  ;  for  ;  through.  —  This  Latin 
preposition  is  often  used  in  certain  forms  or 
phrases,  and  sometimes  precedes  an  English 
word;  Q.Sy  per  day,  per  force,  per  man.  "  A  loaf 
per  man  "  ;  i.  e.  a  loaf  for  each  man  :  —  some- 
times it  precedes  a  Latin  word ;  as,  pei'  annujn^ 
per  cent,  or  centum.  '*  A  m.an  per  se  "  ;  i.  e.,  a 
man  who,  for  excellence,  stands  by  himself,  or 
alone. —  As  a  prefix,  especially  in  chemistry, 
per  is  often  used  to  amplify  the  meaning;  as, 
**  Peroxide  is  a  substance  containing  a  maxi- 
mum of  oxygen."  Smart. 

fPgR-ACT',  V.  n.  [Jj.  perago,  peractus  ;  per,  in- 
tensive, and  ago,  to  act.]  To  perform ;  to 
enact.  Summary  oj"  Du  Bart.  1621. 

PER-A-CUTE',  a,  [L.  pei'acutus ;  per,  used  in- 
tensively, and  acutus,  sharp.]  Very  sharp  ; 
very  violent.     '■^  Peracute  fevers."  Harvey. 

PER-AD-VENT'URE  (per-^d-vent'yyr),  ad.  [Fr. 
par,  by,  and  aventxire,  adventure.]  By  chance  ; 
perchance;  perhaps;  it  may  be.     [r.]        Shak. 

t  PER-AD-VENT'URE,  n.  Question;  doubt.  "With- 
out ail  pei'adveiiture."  South. 

f  PER'A-GRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  peragro,  peragratus  ; 
per,  through,  and  ager,  a  field.]  To  wander  or 
travel  over  or  through.  Bailey. 

t  PER-A-GRA'TION,  n.  [L.  peragratio;  Fr.  pe~ 
ragration.'\  The  act  of  passing  through  any 
state  or  space.  Brotone. 

P5;r-AM'BU-LATE,  v.  a.  [h.  pe7-ambulo,  peram- 
bulatus  ;  per,  through,  and  ambulo,  to  go.]     \i. 

PERAMBULATED  ;     pp.    PERAilBULATING,    PER- 
AMBULATED.] 

1.  To  go  or  walk  through  or  over.      Johnson. 

2.  To  survey  by  passing  through. 

To  view  and  perambulate  Irish  territories.  Daviea. 

3.  To  survey  the  boundaries  of.  Johnson. 

P:pR-AM-BLr-LA'TIpN,   n.      [Fr.  perambulation.] 

1.  The  act  of  passing  through  or  over.    Bacon. 

2.  A  travelling  survey.  Howell. 

3.  A  district  within  which  one  has  the  right 
of  survey  ;  limit  of  jurisdiction.  Holyday. 

4.  A  survey  of  boundaries.  Whishaw. 

P^R-AM'BU-LA-TOR,  /&.  1.  One  who  perambu- 
lates. 

2.  An  instrument  to  measure  distances  on 
roads,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  wheel,  and  an 
index  showing  the  number  of  turns  of  the 
wheel,  reduced  to  miles,  furlongs,  rods,  and 
yards.  P.   Cyc. 

pJtR  Jj\r'J\ruJiJ.     [L.]  By  the  year;  annually. 

PER'BEND,  n.  {Masonry.)  A  perpent  stone;  a 
bond-stone.  Wright. 

PER-BI-SUL'PHATE,  «.  [L.  per,  used  intensive- 
ly, bis,  twice,  and  Eng.  sulphate."]  {Chem.)  A 
sulphate  with  two  proportions  of  sulphuric  acid- 
combined  with  an  oxide  at  the  maximum  of  ox- 
idation. Smart. 

PER'CA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ■ni^Kr}.']  (Ick.)  A  genus 
of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  inhabiting  both 
salt  and  fresh  water ;  the  perch.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PER  cAp'I-T4.  [L.]  By  heads  or  polls;  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons.  Burrill. 

PjpR-CAR'By-RET-TED,  a.  {Chem.)  Combined 
with  a  maximum  of  carbon.  Ure. 

f  P^R-CASE',  ad.  rL.j9er,by,  andcosws,  accident.] 
Perchance ;   perhaps.  Chaucer. 

t  PER'C^-ANT,  a.  [Fr.  percant;  percer,  to 
pierce.]     Piercing ;  penetrating.  Spenser. 

PJgR-CEIV'A-BLE  (per-sev'51-bl),  «..  That  may  be 
perceived ;  perceptible.  Locke. 

PgR-CEIV'A-BLY  (per^ev'9-ble),  ad.  In  a  manner 
to  be  perceived";  perceptibly.  Johnson. 

t  PjpR-CEIV'ANCE,  n.    Perception.  MiUon. 

P^R-CEIVE'  (per-sev'),  V.  a.  [L.percipio;  per, 
used  intensively,  and  capio,  to  take,  to  receive ; 


It. percipere-;  Sp. pe7-ctbir ;  Yr.  apperoevoir.]  [z, 

PEKOBIVED  ;  ^.  PERCEIVING,  PERCEIVED.^ 

1.  To  have  impressions  and  consequent  cog- 
nizance of  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
senses  or  bodily  organs ;  to  discover  by  some 
sensible  effects  ;  to  see  ;  to  discern. 

When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow.  SJiafc. 

2.  To  receive  into  the  mind  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  senses;  to  understand;  to 
know  ;  to  observe. 

Howdo  they  come  to  know  that  themselves  think,  when 
they  themselves  do  not  perceive  it?  Zocire. 

3.  To  be  affected  by,  or  to  receive  impressions 

from,     [r.] 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collection  of  the 
matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  here  below.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  To  perceive  is  to  discover  by  the  senses  or 
by  the  mind.  Both  sensible  and  intellectual  or  spirit- 
ual objects  are  perceived;  characters,  motives,  &:c., 
are  discerned;  differences,  colors,  &c,,  are  distin- 
guished ;  external  objecis  are  seen  by  the  eyes  ;  tJie 
truth  or  the  falsehood  of  a  proposition  is  seen  or  per- 
ceiiied  by  the  mind.  —  See  See. 

P^R-CEIV^R  (per-eev'er),  ■«.    One  who  perceives. 

P^R-CENT'A^E,  n.  A  rate,  alloAvance,,  or  esti- 
mate by  the  hundred.  Tweddell. 

PER  CEJ^'TUM.  [L.]  By  the  hundred;  —  com- 
monly abbreviated  i^er  cent. 

PER'CEPT,  n.  That  which  is  perceived.  Sir  W.  H. 

PeR-CEP-TJ-BIL'l-TY,  n.     1.    The    state  or  the 

quality  of  being  perceptible.  Ctidworth. 

2.  Perception,     [it.]  More. 

P:g;R-CEP'TI-BI.E,  a.  [L.  percipio,  perceptvs^  to 
perceive  ;  It.  percettioile ;  Sp.  S^  Fr.  perceptible.'] 

1.  That  may  be  perceived;  cognoscible  by 
the  senses  or  bodily  organs;  sensible.      Bacon. 

2.  That  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind,  or 
known  mentally  ;  discernible.  Sinart. 

3.  Capable  of  perceiving,    [r.]      Bp.  Greene. 
Syn.  —  See  Sensible. 

P^R-CEP'TI-BLY,  ad.     In  a  perceptible  manner. 

PJ^R-CEP'TION,  n.  [L.  pe^'ceptio  ;  It.  percezione ; 
Sp.  percepcion',  '^ v.  perception.] 

1.  The  act  of  perceiving ;  the  act  or  the  pro- 
cess of  receiving  knowledge  of  external  objects 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  senses  or 
bodily  organs  ;  perceptivity.  Watts. 

S^'  "Dr.  Reid  thought  that  ^perception  is  most 
properly  applied  to  the  evidence  which  we  have  of 
external  objects  by  our  senses.'  The  restriction  thus 
imposed  upon  the  word  by  Reid  is  to  be  found  in  the 
philosophy  uf  Kant,  and,  as  convenient,  has  been  gen- 
erally acquiesced  in."     Fleming. 

2.  The  faculty  or  the  power  of  perceiving. 

Matter  hath  no  life  nor  perception.  Bentley. 

3.  Intellectual  apprehension  or  discernment ; 
comprehension;  understanding ;  notion  ;  idea; 
as,  "  The  perception  of  one's  meaning." 

4.  The  state  or  the  susceptibility  of  being 
affected  by  something  external ;  sensation. 

This  experiment  discovereth  pej'cepiio/i  in  plants.   Bacon. 

Syn.  —  The  impression  of  an  object  that  is  present 
to  us,  or  perceived  by  us,  is  a  perception  j  the  revival 
of  that  impression,  when  the  object  is  removed,  is  an 
idea  ;  a  combination  of  ideas  by  which  the  image  is 
presented  to  the  mind,  a  conception.  A  clear  or  con- 
fused/^erccpfion  ;  distinct  or  indistinct  idea.9  ;  right  or 
wrong  conception  ;  true  or  false  notions.  —  See  Dis- 
cernment, Tdea,  Sensation. 

P?R-CEP'TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  perceptif.]  Having  the 
power  of  perceiving ;  perceiving.  Brooke. 

PER-C^JP-TIV'J-TY,  n.    The  power  of  perception. 

The  diflFerence  of  life  and  perceptivity  between  the  animal 
and  the  plant.  I'aleu. 

PjERCH,  n.  [Gr.  nipKr} ;  iripKog,  dark-colored,  dus- 
ky ;  li.  perca  ;  It.  pesce  ; 
Sp.  oercAa ;  Fr.  perche.] 
{Ich.)  An  acanthopte- 
rygious fish,  of  the  genus 
Perca,  inhabiting  both 
fresh  and  salt  water.  It 
is  much  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food.  Eng.  Cyc. 


Common  perch 
{Perca  Jiuviatilis) . 


PERCH,  n.     [L.,  It.,  ^  Sp.  pertica ;  Fr.  perche.] 

1.  A  pole ;  —  particularly  a  pole  or  stick  on 
which  fowls  roost  or  sit ;  a  roost.  Dryden. 

2.  A  measure   of  length,  consisting   of  five 
yards  and  a  half;  a  pole  ;  a  rod.  Brande. 


3.  In  land  measure,  a  square  rod,  or  the  lG3th 
part  of  an  acre.  Davics. 

4.  A  bracket.  Ogilvie. 

PERCH,  V.  n.  [i.  perched  ;  pp.  perching, 
perched.]     To  sit  or  roost,  as  a  bird.  Spenser. 

PERCH,  V.  a.    To  place  on  a  perch.  More. 

P?R-CHAnce',  ad.  lh.per,  by,  and  Eng.  cha7ice.] 
By  chance ;  perhaps  ;  peradventure.  Shak. 

P?R-CHAnT',  «.  [Fr.  T^ercAe;-,  to  perch.]  Among 
sportsmen,  a  bird  tied  by  the  foot,  which,  by  its 
fluttering,  decoys  other  birds  to  itself.     Wright. 

PERCH'^R,  n.     1.  Hewho,  or  that  which,  perches. 

2.  A  perching  bird.  Bi'ande. 

3.  t  A  Paris  candle;  —  also,  a  kind  of  wax 
candle  usually  set  upon  the  altar.     [England.] 


PER-jCHLO'RATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  perchloric  acid  and  a  base.  P.  Cyc. 

PER-jeHLO'RIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  and 
seven  equivalents  of  oxygen.  Horsford. 

PER-jEHL6'R|DE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  an 
excess  of  chlorine  with  a  base.  Brande. 

PERCH'-PEST,  n.  A  small  crustacean  which  at- 
taches itself  to  the  mouth  of  a  perch.      Wright. 

P?R-CIP'I-5NCE,  n.  The  act  of  perceiving  ;  per- 
ception. Haslam. 

P^^R-ClP'i-^NT,  a.  [L.  percipio,  percipiens,  to 
perceive.]  That  perceives  ;  having  the  power 
of  perception.  "  A.  percipient  cre-dXnxG.'"  Bentley. 

P^R-CIP'I-?NT,  n.     One  who  perceives.       Moi'c. 

t  P^lR-CLO^E',  n.     L  Conclusion.  Raleigh. 

2.  An  enclosed  or  confined  place.       Be?yicrs. 

PER'COID,  a.  [h. perca,  a  perch,  and  Gr.  iJSas, 
form.]  Noting,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Percidco, 
a  family  of  fishes,  including  the  perch.  Eng.Cyc. 

PER'Cp-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  percolo,  percolatus ;  per, 
through,  and  colo,  to  strain.]  \i.  percolated  ; 
2)p.  percolating,  percolated.]  To  strain 
through  ;  to  filter.  Hale. 

PER'CO-LATE,  v.  «.  To  pass  through  by  filtra- 
tion. Swiji. 

PER'Cp-LAT-^lD,  p.  a.  Passed  through  small  in- 
terstices ;  filtered.  Maunder. 

PER-CO-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  pe?'colatio.]  The  act  of 
percolating  or  straining  ;  filtration.  Bacon. 

PER'CO-LA-TOR,  n.  A  filtering  machine. Francis. 

PjpR-CUSS',  V.  a.  [L.  percutio,  percussus^  To 
force  through  ;  to  strike  against,     [r.]    Bacon. 

P^IR-CUS'SION  (per-kush'un"),  n.  [L.  percussio  ; 
It.  per cussione  ;  S'p.  percusio?i;  Fr.  percussion.] 

1.  The  act  of  striking ;  the  striking  of  one 
body  against  another.  Bacon. 

2.  The  shock  produced  by  the  collision  of 
bodies.  Brande. 

3.  The  effect  of  sound  on  the  ear. 

In  double  rhymes,  the  percussion  is  stronger.        Runner. 

4.  {Med.)  The  act  of  striking  or  tapping  on 
any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  subja- 
cent part  by  the  sound  thus  produced.  Dunglison. 

Auscultatory  percussion,  (Med.)  a  mode  of  ausculta- 
tion by  placing  the  ear  on  the  chest  and  analyzing  the 
sound  produced  by  percussion.  Dunglison. —  Centre 
of  percassion,  (Medi.)  that  point  of  a  moving  body  at 
which  its  impetus  is  supposed  to  be  concentrated. 
J^ichol.  —  Mediate  percussion,  {Med.)  a  mode  of  per- 
cussion which  consists  in  interposing-  between  the 
point  of  the  fingers  and  the  chest  a  finger  of  the  other 
hand,  or  a  pleximeter,  and  striking  that  instead  of  the 
chest.     Dunglison, 

PgR-CtJS'SIpN-CAP  (per-kush'un-),  n.  A  small 
detonating  copper  cap,  used  with  a  percussion- 
lock,  for  exploding  the  charge  of  a  fire-arm.  Ure. 

PgR-CUS'SION-GUN,  n.  A  gun  discharged  by  a 
percussion-lock.  Clarke. 

P5R-CUS'S10N-L6CK,  n.  A  lock  of  a  gun  in 
which  fire  is  communicated  to  the  charge  by  the 
explosion  of  detonating  powder  in  a  percussion- 
cap.  Wright. 

Pj^R-CUS'SION-POWopR,  n.  Detonating  pow- 
der. —  See  Detonating.  Fj-ancis. 
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PpR-CtiS'SION-aTOP,  n.  A  piano-forte  stop  in 
a  melodeon,  which  renders  the  touch  like  that 
of  the  piano-forte.  Sinunoiids. 

P^R-CUS'SIVE,  a.  Striking  ;  striking  against.  j4sA. 

PfR-CU'TIfNT  (per-fcu'shent),  a.  [L.  percutio, 
percutiens,  to  strike.]     Striking,  or  liaving  pow- 


er to  strike. 


Bacon. 


Cacabia  rufa. 


[U.] 

PER-m-CI'^TJE,  11.  pi. 
[Gr.  7r^o(5(^ ;  Ij. perdixt 
a  partridge.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
Gallinm  and  family 
Tetraonida ;  par- 
tridges. Gray. 

PER  Dp  EM.  [L.]  By 
the  day. 

PER'DI-FOIL,  n.  [L.  ^eriio,  to  lose,  and /oKm??i, 
a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  A  tree  or  plant  which  periodi- 
cally loses  its  leaves  ;  a  deciduous  tree  or  plant ; 
—  opposed  to  evergreen.  Bramhall. 

PER-Dl"TION  (per-dish'un),  re.  \lj.pcrditio  ;  per- 
do,perditus,  to  \os,e;  It.  perdizione;  Sp.perdi- 
cion ;  Fr.  perdition.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  utterly  lost ;  entire 
loss ;  utter  ruin  or  destruction.  "  The  mere 
perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet."  Shak. 

2.  Eternal  death.  "  Some  men's  endless  per- 
dition."  Hooker. 

P5;R-Dl"TipN-A-BLE  (per-dish'un-?rbl),  a.  Fitted 
for,  or  worthy  of,  perdition,     [r.]  Pollok. 

tPpn-DU',  or  t  PPR-DUB'  [per-dQ',  S.  W.  J.  Ja. 
\Vr.;  per'du,  P.  K.  Sm.],  a.     [Fr.  perdu,  lost.] 

1.  Lost  to  view;  in  concealment.      Hiidibras. 

2.  Abandoned;  desperate.  "Aperc?»e  cap- 
tain." Beau.  ^  Fl. 

fP^R-DU',  n.     [Fr.  perdre,  perdu,  to  lose.] 

1.  One  who  is  placed  in  ambush.     Davenant. 

2.  A  soldier  sent  on  a  forlorn  hope  ;  one  in  a 
desperate  state.  Halliwell. 

t  PpR-DU',  ad.  In  concealment;  in  ambush. 
"  The  sentinel  stands  perdu."      Ahp.  Sancroft. 

t  PER'DU-LOUS,  a.  Lost ;  thrown  away.  "  Some 
wandering  perrfiifo?(s  wishes."  BramhaU. 

t  PER'DU-RA-BLE,  a.  [It.  perdurabile.]  Being 
durable  ;  lasting  ;  long-continued.  IShak. 

t  PER-Dy-RA-BIL't-TY,^^.  Durableness.CAaMcer. 

t  PER'DU-RA-BLY,  ad.     Very  durably.  Shak. 

t  PER'DU-RANCE,  H.     Duration.  Fisher. 

t  PER-DU-KA'TION,  n.  Long  duration. ^MSwoJ-iA. 

fPpR-DY'  (per-de'l,  ad.  [A  corruption  of  the 
French  oath  par  Dieu,  by  God.]  Certainly  ; 
verily  ;  in  truth  ;  —  also  written  pardy.  Spenser. 

t  PER'5-GAL,  tt.     Equal  in  all  respects.    Spenser. 

t  PER-5-GRA'TION,  h.     See  Peragration. 

PER'p-GRI-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  peregrinor,  psregri- 
natus  ;  peregre,  abroad ;  It.  peregrinare  ;  Sp. 
peregrinar ;  Fr.  pert^griner.']  \i.  peregrinat- 
ed ;  pp.  PEREGRINATING,  PEREGRINATED.]    To 

travel ;  to  go  or  live  abroad,     [r.]  Bailey. 

tPER'f.-GRI-NATE,  a.  That  has  travelled.  Shak. 

PER-g-GRI-NA'TIOiV,  n.  [L.  peregrinatio  ;  It. 
peregrinazione  ;  Sp.  peregrinacion ;  Fr.  peregri- 
nation.] Travel,  as  from  one  country  to  anoth- 
er, or  abode  in  foreign  countries.  Bacon. 

PER'JE;-GR(-NA-T0R,  ».     A  traveller.     Casaiibon. 

PER'P-GRINB,  a.     \\j.  peregrinus ;  It.  ^r  Sp.  pere- 

grino  ;  Old  Fr.  peregrin.]    Foreign ;  not  native 

or  domestic,     [r.]  Bacon. 

Peregrine  falcov,  (Ornith.)  a  bird  of  the  family  Fal- 

conitUe  ;  Falcn  peregrinu^.  Eng.  Cijc. 

PER'Jg-GRINE,  re.     A  peregrine  falcon.       Selden. 

t  PER-E-GRIN'I-TY,  re.     [Ij.  peregrinitas  \  'Fr.p4- 

regrinite.]     Strangeness.  Cockeram. 

t  PpR-EMPT'  (per-eiiit'),  v.  a.  [L.  perimo,  j>er- 
emptus.]     {Law.)  To  kill;  to  quash.      Ayliffe. 

t  PpR-EMP'TlON,  n.  [L.  peremptio ;  Fr.  p  'vemp- 
tion.]  {Law.)  The  act  of  destroying  or  quash- 
ing ;  extinction.  Ayliffe. 

II  PER'(;MP-T0-RI-LY,  ad.    In  a  peremptory  man- 


ner ;  absolutely;  positively;  decisively;  con- 
clusively. Daniel. 

II  PER'eMP-TO-RJ-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
peremptory  ;  positiveness  ;  absolute  decision  ; 
dogmatism.  Tillotson. 

II  PER'^MP-TQ-RY  [pgv'em-tfir-e,  S.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. 
R.C.  Wr.Wb.;  per'eiii-iur-e  or  pe-rejn'to-re,  W. 
P.  Ja.],  a.  [L.  peremptoriiis ;  It.  Sj  Sp.  perento- 
rio  ;  Fr.  peremptoire.]  That  precludes,  or  puts 
an  end  to,  all  debate;  decisive;  positive;  dog- 
matical ;  absolute ;  express  ;  authoritative ;  im- 
perative ;  final. 

Peremptory  challenge,  {Law.)  a  kind  of  challenge 
allowed  to  a  prisoner,  against  a  certain  number  of 
jurors,  without  showing  any  cause. 

.6®^  "  If  we  consult  our  orthoepists,  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  two  pronunciations  more  equally  bal- 
anced than  those  that  are  given  to  this  word.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  Dr.  Ash,  W.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Scott,  and  Entick  are  for  the  first ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  Barclay, 
Penning,  and  Perry,  for  the  last.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  last  has  these  authorities  to  support  it,  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  the  first  has  not  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  The  poets  incline  to  the  side  1  have  adopted." 
Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Absolute. 

P^R-EN'N|-AL,  a.  [L.  perennis  ;  per,  through, 
and  annus,  a  year  ;   Fr.  pf'rennial.] 

1.  Lasting  through  the  year.  "  In  those  per- 
ennial fountains."  Cheyne. 

2.  Perpetual ;  unceasing ;  lasting.      Harvey. 

3.  {Bot.)  Living  from  year  to  year.         Gray. 

PpR-EN'NJ-AL,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  that  lives  more 
than  two  years  ;  —  opposed  to  anmial  and  bien- 
nial. Brande. 

P1;R-EN'N!-AL-LY,  fflti.  Without  ceasing.  Wright. 

ppR-EN'NJ-BRANiEH'J-ATE,  re.  [L. perennis, per- 
ennial, and  branchi(B,  gills.]  One  of  a  division  of 
batrachian  reptiles,  including  the  species  which 
preserve  the  external  hranchiaB  throughout  life, 
as  the  Siren,  Proteus,  and  Menopome.  Brande. 

t  P^R-EN'NI-TY,  re.  [li.  perennitas.]  The  qual- 
ity or  the  state  of  being  perennial ;  perpetuity. 

t  PER-5R-RA'TI0N,  re.  [L.  pererro,  pererratus, 
to  wander  through.]  The  act  of  wandering  or 
rambling  through  many  places.  Howell. 

PER  fJs  ET  JiTE'fJs.  [L.]  Through  or  by 
right  and  wrong. 

PER'F^CT,  a.  [L.  po'jicio,  perfectus,  to  finish,  to 
perfect;  It.  perj^etto  ;  S^.pe7jecto;  Old  Fi.  per- 
fect ;  Fr.  parjait.] 

1.  That  is  perfected  ;  having  perfection  ;  not 
defective  ;  complete  ;  finished ;  consummate. 

■Whoever  thinks  a  perfect  work  to  sec 

Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be.       Pope. 

2.  Fully  informed,  skilful,  or  accomplished ; 
expert.     ^'Perfect  in  the  use  of  arms."      Shak. 

3.  Possessing  moral  perfection  ;  pure  ;  blame- 
less ;  faultless  ;  —  a  sense  chiefly  theological. 
Thou  Shalt  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God.  Dent,  xviii.  13. 

4.  t  Certain,  or  confident,  as  to  a  fact. 

Thou  art  perfect,  then,  our  ship  hath  touched  upon 

The  deserts  of  Bohemia.  Shak. 

Perfect  cadence,  (Mus.)  a  cadence  in  which  the  chord 
of  the  dominant,  or  fifth,  passes  into  the  chord  of  the 

tonic  or  key-note  to  conclude  a  strain Perfect  chord, 

a  chord,  or  union  of  notes,  which  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  ear ;  —  also  called  perfect  concord  or  consonance. 
Dwight —  Perfect  flower,  (Bot.)  a  flower  having  both 
stamens  and  pistils.  Oraij.  —  Perfect  number,  (Math.) 
a  number  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  divisors,  as  6. 
Davies. —  Perfect  tense,  {Oram.)  a  tense  which  ex- 
presses an  act  completed  ;  the  preterite  tense. 

Syn.  —  See  Accomplished,  Complete. 

II  PER'FECT  [pSr'fekt,  S.  W.  P.  .7.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. 
C.  Wr.  Wb. ;  per'fekt  or  per-Rkt',  Ja.'],v.  a.  [L. 
perjicio,  perfectus  ;  per,  through,  and  facio,  to 
make ;  It.  perfettare  ;  Sp.  perficionar.]  [i.  per- 
fected ;  pp.  PERFECTING,  PERFECTED.] 

1.  To  make  perfect ;  to  render  complete ;  to 
finish ;  to  complete  ;  to  consummate. 

If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is 
perfected  in  us.  IJohn'vr.Vi. 

2.  To  instruct  fully,  or  make  fully  skilful. 
"  I'll  perfect  him  withal."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Complete. 

II  PERTpCT-^R,  re.    One  who  perfects.    Barrow. 
P(;r-FEC-T!-B1l'I-.^N,  re.   An  adherent  to,  or  be- 
liever in,  perfectibility,     [ii.]  Ed.  Rev. 


PFiR-FEC-TI-BIL'!-TY,  re.  \lt. perfettibilita;  Fr. 
perfectihilite.]  Capability  of  arriving  at  perfec- 
tion ;  capacity  of  being  made  perfect.      Drake. 

PPR-FEC'TI-BLE,  a.  [It.  petfettible  ;  Fr.  perfec- 
tible.]   Capable  of  becoming  perfect.     P.  Mag. 

PER'FPCT-ING,  re.  Act  of  one  who  perfects; 
completion.  Fabyan. 

PjpR-FEC'TION,  re.  [L.  perfectio ;  It.  perfezione; 
Sp.  perfeceion ;  Fr  perfecfion.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  perfect ;  perfectness. 

Many  things,  impossible  to  thought, 

Have  been  Dy  need  to  iuW  xyerfection  brought.      Drydcn. 

2.  A  perfect  or  supremely  excellent  quality, 
trait,  or  endowment ;  a  divine  attribute. 

If  God  be  infinitely  holy,  just,  and  good,  he  must  take  de- 
light in  those  creatures  that  resemble  him  most  in  these  per- 
fections. Atterbury. 


t  PeR-FEC'TION,  v.iu. 
feet. 


To  make  perfect ;  to  per- 
Foote. 

P5R-FJ5c'TION-AL,  a.     1.  Relating  to  perfection. 
2.  t  Matie  complete.  Pearson. 

P(;R-FEC'TION-Ate,    v.  a.     [Fr.  perfectionner.] 
■  To  perfect ;  to  make  perfect,  [it.]  Fox.  Dryden. 

PJR-FEC'TION-AT-ING,  re.    Perfecting.   Dryden. 

P(;R-FEC-TION-A"nON,  re.  The  act  of  making 
perfect,     [it.]  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

PBR-FJEC'TION-I§M,  re.  The  principles  or  the  doc- 
trine of  perfectionists.  Ch.  Ob. 

P?R-FEC'TION-IST,  re.  1.  One  pretending  to 
perfection  ;  a  Puritan,  in  contempt.  Sovth. 

2.  One  who  believes  in  the  possibility  of  at- 
taining moral  perfection  in  this  life.      WiUard. 

P^R-FEC'TION-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  making 
perfect,  or  the  state  of  being  perfect.       Henry. 

P^R-FEC'TIVE,  a.  That  perfects  ;  conducing  to 
perfection.  Mortimer. 

PpR-FEC'TJVE-LV,  ad.    So  as  to  perfect.    Grew. 

PER'F^CT-LY,  ad.  In  a  perfect  manner;  com- 
pletely ;  entirely ;  fully.  Hume. 

PER'FpCTrNESS,  re.     1.  The  state  of  being  per- 
fect ;  perfection  ;  completeness.  Spenser. 
2.  Highest  goodness  or  virtue. 

Put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  o( perfectness.       Col.  iii.  14. 

P^R-FER'VID,  a.  [L.  perfervidus  ;  per,  used  in- 
tensively, a.iiA  fervidus,  fervid.]  Very  fervid; 
very  hot  or  ardent.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

P¥R-FI"CI^NT,  a.  [1,.  perficio,perfieiens,  to  per- 
form.]    Effectual ;  performing.         Blackstone. 

P]E;R-FI"CI5NT  (per-flsh'ent),  re.  One  who  per- 
forms a  work  ;  —  a  term  applied  to  one  who 
endows  a  charity.  Smart. 

II  PeK-FJD'I-OUS,  or  Pf>R-FlD'IOUS  [per-fid'e-us, 
J.  Ja.  Wb.;  per-fid'yus,  S.  W.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.], 
a.     [L.  per/idus ;  It.  St  Sp.  perfido ;  Fr.  perjide.] 

1.  Guilty   of  perfidy  ;  breaking  or  violating 
good  faith  ;  treacherous  ;  faithless  ;  unfaithful. 

2.  Expressing,  or  proceeding  from,  treachery. 
*'  This  perfidious  fraud."  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Faithless. 

II  Pf,R-FlD'!-OUS-LY,    ad.    By 
treacherously ;  traitorously. 

II  PfR-FlD'I-OUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
perfidious  ;  breach  of  faith ;  treachery.  Tillotson. 

PER'FI-DY,  re.  [L.  perfidia  ;  per,  through,  and 
fides,  faith  ;  It.  &  Sp.  perfidia ;  Fr.  perfidie.]  The 
breach  or  violation  of  faith  or  trust ;  treachery. 

PPR-FIX',  V.  a.  To  fix,  settle,  or  agree  on.  "  Sleep 
till  the  hour  jDey?2:ed."     [u.]  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

fPER'FLA-BLE,  ra.  [Jj.  perfiabilis.]  That  may 
be  blown  through.  Bailey. 

tPlfR-FLATE',  V.  a.  [L.  perfio,  perflatus.]  To 
blow  through.  Harvey. 

tP^R-FLA'TION, 
blowing  through 

P^R-FO 'LI-ATE,  a.    [L.  per,  through,  and 
folium,    a  leaf.]     {Bot.)  Noting  a  leaf  ('^S 
which  surrounds  its  stem,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  perforated  by  it.  Gray. 

P^R-FO'LI-AT-jpD,  re.     Eesembling  leaves.    Hill. 

PER'FQ-RATE,  V.  a.    [L.  perforo,  perforatus  ;  per. 


breach  of  faith ; 
Shak. 


[L.  perflatio.]     The  act  of 
Woodward. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  1,  6,  X!,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;   HfeiR,  HER; 
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through,  and  foro^  to  bore ;  It.  perforare  ;  Sp. 
perforar\  Tr.  perforer.]  [i.  pekfohated  ;  pp. 
PERFORATIXG,  PERFORATED.]  To  bore  through ; 
to  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  to  pass 
through ;  to  penetrate  ;  to  transfix.  Boyle. 

Syn.  —  See  Penetrate. 

PJiR'FO-RATE,       )a.    (5o^.)  Pierced  with  holes, 
PER'FO-RAT-ED,  )  or  with  transparent  dots  re- 
sembling holes,  as  an  orange  leaf.  Gray. 

PER-FO-RA'TION,  n.  [It.  perforazimie  ;  Sp.  per- 
foracion ;  Fr.  perforation.']  The  act  of  perfo- 
rating :  —  a  hole ;  an  orifice.        .-  Bacon. 

PER'FO-RA-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  perforatif.]  Having 
power  to  perforate  or  pierce.  Todd. 

PER'FO-RA-TOR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  per- 
forates :  —  a  borer.  Sharp. 

P^R-FORCE',  ad.  [L.  per,  by,  and  Eng. /orce.] 
By  force  ;  by  -violence  or  compulsion.     Spenser. 

fP^R-FORCE',  V.  «..     To  compel.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

P^R-FORM'  [per-fdrra',  S.  P.J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
It.;  per-fdrm'  or  per-form',  W.],  v.  a.  [h.  per- 
formo  \  per,  used  intensively,  and  formo^  to 
form.]  \i.  PERFORMED  ;p/).perform"ixg,  per- 
formed.] To  do;  to  execute;  to  accomplish; 
to  eftect;  to  act;  to  discharge  ;  to  achieve. 

To  perfonn  what  they  did  attempt.  Sidney. 

Syn.  —  iiee  Accomplish,  Exert,  Make. 

PjpR-FdRM',  V.  n.  To  succeed  in  an  attempt;  to 
act,  or  go  through  with,  a  part. 

"When  a  poet  has  performed  admirahly.  Watts. 

PjpR-FORM'A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  performed; 
practicable.  Browne. 

P^R-FORM'ANCE,  n.  1.  Act  of  performing;  op- 
eration ;  execution ;  completion ;  accomplish- 
ment. 


His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was.  mighty. 
But  nis  per/onnance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 


Shak. 


2.  Action ;  thing  done  ;  deed ;  work ;  pro- 
duction ;  achievement.  "  Her  walking  and  other 
actual  performances."  Shak. 

Few  of  our  comie  performances  give  good  examples. 

S.  Richardson. 

Syn.  —  See  Production,  Work. 

P^lR-FORM'jpR,  re.  One  who  performs  ;  actor. iSAaA. 

P5:R-F0RM'!NG,  71.  The  act  of  doing  or  execut- 
ing ;  deed.  Swift. 

fPER'PRI-CATE,  V.  lb.  [L.  perfrico,  perfricatus.] 
To  rub  over.  Bailey. 

PJpR-FU'MA-TO-RY,  «.    That  perfumes.      Leigh. 

PER'FUME,  or  PJ^R-FUME'  (114)  [per'fum,  S.  W. 
J.F.Ja.  R.  C.  Wr.\  per-fum',  E.K.  Sm. ;  per-fiim' 
or  per'fQm,  P.],  n.  [It.  perfumo  ;  Sp.  perfume ; 
Fr.  parfum.  —  From  L.  per,  used  intensively, 
and/wm^«,  smoke.] 

1.  Sweet  odor;  pleasant  scent  or  smell;  fra- 
grance ;  incense. 

Pinks  and  roses  bloom, 

And  every  bramble  sheds  perfume.  Gay. 

2.  A  substance  that  emits  a  sweet  ordor. 

The  room  where  a  perfume  is  burnt.  J>ighy. 

J8!^  "  Fanning,  Perry,  Eiitick,  Dr.  Johnson,  Bu- 
chanan, W.  Johnston,  and  Kenrick  place  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  of  this  word,  either  when  a  sub- 
stantive or  a  verb.  As  a  substantive,  Scott  places  the 
accent  either  on  the  first  or  last,  and  Sheridan  on  the 
first.  Mr.  Nares  has  shown  at  large  that  the  poets 
accent  the  substantive  both  ways.  But  the  analogy 
of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  seems  now  to  have 
fixed  the  accent  of  the  substantive  on  the  first,  and 
that  of  the  verb  on  the  last."     Walker. 

Smart  says, "  Tlie  present  colloquial  use  is  in  favor 
of  accenting  the  second  syllable." 

Syn.  — See  Smell. 

P^R-FUME',  u.  a.  \lt.profumare;  S^.perfumari 
Fr.  parfumer.]  [i.  perfumed  ;  pp,  perfuming, 
PERFUMED.]  To  fill  or  impregnate  with  a  sweet 
odor  or  scent ;  to  scent. 

See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise. 

And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies.       Pope. 

P^R-FUAI'lgR,  71.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  per- 
fumes. 

2.  One  who  sells  perfumes. 

First  issued  from  perfumers'  shops.  Swift. 

P^R-FUM'^-RY,  n.     1.  Perfumes  in  general. 
2.  The  art'of  making  perfumes.  Ure. 


II  P^R-FOnC'TO-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  perfunctory 
manner  ;  carelessly  ;  ne'gligently.  Baker. 

*||  P^R-F0NC'TO-RI-NESS,«.  Quality  of  beingper- 
functory  ;  negligence ;  carelessness,    Whitloek. 

I,  P?R-FUNC'TO-RY,  or  PER'FUNC-TO-RY  [per- 
funk'to-re,  W\  Pi  J.  F.  C.  Wr.  ;  per'funk-to-re, 
jS.  K.  Sm.],  a.     [L.  perfmictorius;  perfungor, 

perfunctus^  to  despatch;    It.  perfuntono ;   Sp. 

perfunctorio.] 

1.  Done  only  for  the  sake  of  getting  through, 
regardless  how  done.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  work  done  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting  through  it.  Bentley. 

3.  Slight ;  careless  ;  negligent ;  indifferent. 

A  alight  and  perfunctoi~y  etsaminatiou  of  things  leads  men 
into  considerable  mistakes.  Woodward. 

-^=■"1  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W. 
Johnston,  who  accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable  ; 
but  have  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Barclay, 
Penning,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  and  Entick  on  my  side 
for  accenting  the  second  ;  and  this  pronunciation, 
without  any  authority,  would  be  more  eligible  than 
the  otiier,  from  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  un- 
combinable  consonants  in  the  last  syllables  without 
the  assistance  of  accent,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  the  adverb  perfii7icto?-iZy  and  the  possible  abstract 
noun  perfunctanness  must  necessarily  have  the  same 
accent  as  the  adjective."     Walker. 

P^R-FUNC'TU-RATE,  v.  a.  To  perform  perfunc- 
torily or  in  an  indifferent  manner.  N^  Brit.  Rev. 

PJgR-FU^E',  V.  a.  [L.  perfundo,  perfusus;  per^ 
through,  ^Tid^fimdo,  to  pour.]  To  pour  through  ; 
to  permeate;  to  tincture,     [r.]  Harvey. 

P|;R-Fn'§TON  (per-fti'zliun),  n.  ]Jj. perfusio.']  The 
act  of  perfusing  or  pouring  over,  [r.*]  Maunder. 

P?R-FU'S|VE,  u.    Diffusive,  [r.]  Colei'idge. 

PER-GA-ME'NJP-OIJS,  a.  [L.  pei'gamena,  parch- 
ment.] (Ent.)  Consisting  of  a  thin,  semi-trans- 
parent substance ;  like  parchment.         Brande. 

fPERGE,    o.  n.     {h.pergo.]     To  go  on;  to  pro- 
ceed. Old  Play. 
PER'og-L4jn.  [It.]  Same  as  Pergula.  Fme^^. 

PER '  O  U~L4^  n.  [X.  pergo,  to  go  on.]  {Roman  Ant.') 
A  kincl  of  booth  or  small  house,  which  afforded 
scarcely  any  protection  except  by  its  roof,  so 
that  passers-by  could  easily  look  into  it. 

j8®=  It  is  used  by  Plautus  to  signify  a  balcony  on 
the  outside  of  a  house.  By  Winckelmann  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  an  arbor,  or  a  terrace  overhanging  an 
arbor.     Brande. 

P|;R-HAPS',  ad.  [L.  7>er,  by,  and  Eng.  Aop.]  By 
hap  or  chance  ;  peradventure  ;  it  may  be.  South. 

PER  'I.  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signi- 
fying around,  near,  about. 

PE  'RI,  n. ;  pi.  PE  'Ris.  {Persian  Myth.)  One  of  a 
class  of  beings  closely  allied  to  elves  or  fairies, 
supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  fallen  an- 
gels, and  to  be  excluded  from  paradise  until  they 
have  made  atonement  for  their  sins.       Brande. 

But  naught  can  charm  the  luckless  Feri; 

Her  soul  is  sad,  her  wings  are  weary,  T.  Moore. 

PER-!-A'G0/PER-I-A'GUA,  or  PER-I-AU'G^R,  n. 
A  kind  of  boat ;  a  pirogue.  Ligon. 

PER'f-ANTH,  n.  [Gr.  Trfp/,  around,  and  avOo^y  a 
flower  ;  It.  perianzio  ;  Sp.  periantio  ;  Fr.  peri- 
anthej]  {Bot.)  The  leaves  of  a  flower  generally, 
but  especially  when  they  cannot  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished into  calyx  and  corolla.  Gray. 

PER-I-AN'THI-UM,  n.    {Bot.)  Perianth.  Henslow. 

PER'|-APT,  n.  [Gr.  TrepidirTov,  Trepianrii),  to  tie 
about;  It.  periapto ;  Ft.  periapte.]  A  bandage 
tied  on  for  magical  purposes  ;  a  charm  worn 
as  preservative  against  diseases  or  harm ;  an 
amulet.  Shak. 

PER-I-BLEP'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  TrepipXi^is,  a  looking 
about;  nepi,  about,  and  ^Xinw^  to  look.]  {Med.) 
The'wild  look  accompanying  delirium. i)Mn5r^won. 

Pe-RIB'O-LOS,  n.  [Gr.  TrspiPoXog  ;  i^epi,  about,  and 
iSdAAu,  to  throw.]  {Arch.)  A  wall  surrounding 
the  precincts  of  a  temple  ;  —  an  enclosure  ;  a 
court.  Bi-itton. 

p£R-I-CAR'D!-Au,  a.    Pericardic.         Dunglison. 

PER-!-CAR'DI-AL,  a.  Relatingto  the  pericardium ; 
pericardic ;  pericardiac.  Dunglison. 

PER-I-CAR'DI-AN, 
PER- [-CAR' 


DI-AN,  I  (i^   Belonging  to  the  pericar- 
'DIC,       )  dium.  Phillips. 


{Med.)  Inflammation   of 
Dinuillson. 


PER-I-CAR-DI'TIS,    n. 

the  pericardium. 

PER-I-CAR'DI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  TTipiK&p6iov  \  TTtp/,  about, 
and  Kap6ia,  the  heart ;  It.  9  Sp.  pericardio  ;  Fr. 
peHcarde.\  {Anat.)  A  membranous  sack  envel- 
oping the  heart  and  the  arterial  and  venous 
trunks  which  pass  from  or  into  it.      Dunglison. 

PER'l-CARP,  n.  [Grr.  ireptKdpTTiov;  Trept,  about,  and 
Kapi76s,  a  fruit ;  L.  pericarpum;  It.  &:  Sp.  peri- 
carpio  ;  Fr.  pericarpe.']  {Bot.)  A  seed  vessel ; 
the  covering  of  a  fruit ;  the  ripened  ovary.  Gray, 

PER-I-CAR'P!-AL,  a.     Pericarpic.'  Wright. 

PER-I-CARP'JC,  u.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a  peri- 
carp. Gray. 

PER-I-CAR'PJ-UM,  It.     {Bot.)  A  pericarp.      Ray. 

PER'I-jCH^TH,  n.  [Gr.  -repi,  around,  and  kAJMi 
X^i-Tn,  foliage.]  {Bot.)  The  cluster  of  pe-  |W| 
culiar  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  fruit-stalk  M/||( 
of  mosses.  Gray.     \[l^ 

PER-I-€H^'Tr  AL,  a.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a  peri- 
cheeth.  Brande. 

PER-I-€H^'TI-IJM  (pgr-e-ke'she-Sni),  n.  {Bot.) 
A  perichaeth.  *  P.  Cyc. 

PER'I-jCHETE, /t.     {Bof.)  Perichceth.  Smart. 

PER-I-jCHQ-RE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  7rfpi;^-wot7tr(f ;  n-fp/, 
about,  and  ;\;wp/w,  to  go.]  A  rotation.  Jip.  Kaye. 

PER'I-CLASE,  n.  [Gr.  vipi,  around,  iind  Khimg^ 
fracture.]  {Min.)  A  grayish  or  dark-green 
mineral  consisting  of  magnegia  and  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron.  Dana. 

t  PJP-RIC'LI-TATE,  v.a.  [L.  periclitor\  pei-icU- 
tatus."]    To  endanger  ;  to  nazard.         Cockeram. 

t  PJ^-RlC-LI-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  pericUiatio.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  danger.       Cockeram. 

2.  Trial;  experiment.  Johnson. 

PJg:-RiC'0-P5  [pe-rik'o-pe,  Sm.\  pe-ri'ko-pe,  O. ; 
per'e-kop,  C.  Wr.'],n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  -rtfoLKOT.'n  ;  r,£pt- 
KOTTTw,  to  clip  ;  TTfpf,  around,  and  Ko-rio,  to  cut.] 
A  passage  or  extract  from  a  book,  —  particu- 
larly a  passage  extracted  from  the  Bible  to  be 
read  in  the  communion  service,  or  other  por- 
tions of  the  ritual,  or  as  a  text  for  a  sermon  or 
homily.  Smart.    Brande. 

PER-I-CRA'NJ-UM,  n.  [Gr.  TrtpiKpdi-iov ;  irtpij 
around,  and  Kp&vtov,  the  skull;  It.  peficj-anio  ; 
Sp.  pericraneo;  Fr.  pej-icrane.']  {Anat.)  The 
periosteum  that  covers  the  skull.       Dunglison. 

t  Pe-RIC'y-LOUS,  a.  [L.  periculosus.']  Danger- 
ous ;  "hazardous  ;  perilous.  Brovme. 

PER-I-DO-DEC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  rfpi,  arqund, 
SuiStKO,  twelve,  and  e^pa,  a  base.]  {Crystallogra- 
phy.) Noting  a  crystal  whose  primitive  form  is 
a  four-sided  prism,  but  whose  secondary  form 
is  a  dodecahedral  prism.  Cleaveland. 

PER'i-DOT,  7t.    [Fr.]    {Min.)  Chrysolite.     Dana. 

PER'l-DROME,  a.  [Gr.  7r£pi5po/jo5 ;  vrfp.',  around, 
and  rp^;^a),  eSpafioVf  to  run ;  It.  &;  Sp.  peridromo  ; 
'Fx.ptridrome.\  {Arch.)  The  space  in  an  an- 
cient peripteral  temple,  between  the  waUs  of  the 
cell  and  the  columns  ;  —  a  gallery  of  communi- 
cation around  an  edifice.  Brande. 

PER-[-E'CIAN  (per-e-e'sh?in),  n.  One  of  the  ^eri- 
ceci.. —  See  Periceci.  Smart. 

PER-I-ER'QtY",  /(.  [Gr.  Trepiipyta ;  Trfpi,  denoting 
excess,  and  epyov,  a  work.] 

1.  f  Needless  caution  or  diligence.        Bailey. 

2.  {Rhet.)     A  bombastic  style,     [u.]     Crahh. 

tER'l-^EE,  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  perigeo  ;  Fr.  piHgee.  — 
Gr.  TTfp/,  near,  and  y%  the  earth.]  {Astron.)  The 
point  in  the  orbit  of  a  heavenly  body  at  which 
it  is  nearest  the  earth  ;  —  used  particularly  of 
the  moon :  —  opposed  to  apogee.  Herschel. 

PER-r-«^E'UM,  7t.     Perigee.  Browne. 

PER-I-GLOT'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  Trfpt,  near,  and  y^.wrr/f, 
the  glottis.]  {Anat.)  A  mucous  membrane  form- 
ing the  frsenum  beneath  the  tongue.  Dunglison. 

PER'r-GONE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  -rrepi,  around,  and 
yov'fi,  a  seed.]     {Bot.)  A  perianth.  Gray. 

PER-T-GO'NI-XJM,  n.   {Bot.)  A  perigone.  Brande. 

PER'I-GRAPH,    n.     [Gr.   -rrspiypatltt) ;  Trfpi,    around, 
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and  yiiAiiiiu,  to  write  ;  Fr.  pirigraphe.']  A  care- 
less or  imperfect  delineation.         London  Encij. 

PER-!-(^YN'j-UM,  re.  [Gr.  Trtpi,  about,  and  yiivfi,  a 
female.]  [Bot.)  The  bodies  around  the  pistil ; 
—  a  term  applied  to  the  closed  cup  or  bottle- 
shaped  body  enclosing  the  ovary  of  sedges,  and 
to  one  of  the  bristles,  little  scales,  &c.,  of  the 
flowers  of  some  other  Cyperacecc.  Gray, 

P¥-Rigf'Y-NOUS,  a.    (Bat.)  Not- 
ing petals  and  stamens  borne    <% 
on  the  calyx.  Gray.  L^ 

PER-I-IIE'LI-ON,  n. ;  pi.  pehihe- 

LIA.  [Gr.  jrtpi,  near,  and  iiAiot,  the  sun ;  It.  S;  Sp. 
perielio  ;  Fr.  p^rih'Ue.']  {Astron.)  The  point  in 
the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  comet  which  is  nearest 
the  sun ;  —  opposed  to  aphelion.  Herschel. 

PER-I-riE'LT-UM,  re.    Perihelion.  Cheyne. 

PER-r-HEX-A-IlE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  Trepl,  around,  t'l, 
six,  and  i'cipa,  a  base.]  (Crystallography.)  Kot- 
ing  a  crystal  whose  primitive  form  has  four 
si'des,  and  its  secondary  six.  Cleaveland. 

PER'IL,  re.  [L. periculum \  perior, peritus,  to  try; 
It.  pericoh,  periglio ;  Sp.  peligro  ;  Fr.  peril.'] 

1.  Exposure  to  injury,  loss,  or  destruction ; 
danger;  risk;  hazard;  jeopardy;  venture. 

How  many  perils  do  infold 
The  righteous  man,  to  raalce  him  daily  fall  I        Spenser. 

2.  {Law.)  The  accident  by  which  a  thing  is 
lost.  Bouvier. 

Jit  one^s  jyeril,  under  liability  to  danger ;  witli  risk. 
Syn.  —  See  Danger. 

PER'IL,  V.  a.  To  put  in  danger;  to  expose  to 
danger;  to  endanger;  to  imperil.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  PiSR'JL,  V.  n.     To  be  in  danger.  Milton.. 

PER'IL-OUS,  a.  [L.  periculosus  ;  It.  periculoso ; 
Sp.  peligroso  ;  Fr.  p^rilleux.] 

1.  Full  of  peril  ;  dangerous  ;  hazardous. 
"  Periloits  wilds."  Milton. 

2.  f  Venturesome  ;  daring.  Chaucer. 

PER'IL-OUS,  ad.  Very.  [Vulgar.]  "  With  gifts 
and  knowledge  perilous  shrewd."  Htidibras. 

PER'IL-OUS-LY,  aii.    With  peril;  dangerously. 

PER'!L-OyS-NESS,  re.    Dangerousness  ;  hazard. 

PER'I-LYIMPH,  n.  [Gr.  Trepi,  around,  and  L. 
lympka,  water.]  (Anat.)  A  transparent,  slightly 
viscid  fluid,  in  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear  ;  — 
also  called  liquor  of  Cotunnius.  Dunglison. 

Pg-RIM'^-T^R,  re.  [Gr.  Trfpijufrpo? ;  Trfpi,  around, 
and  fiirQoVy  a  measure ;  L.  perimetros  ;  It.  §  Sp. 
perimetro  ;  Fr.  pzrimHre.]  {Geom.)  The  line 
which  bounds  a  plane  figure.  Davies. 

PER-I-MY"§!-tfM,  re.  [Gr.  iripi,  around,  and  ftti,  a 
muscle.]  {Anat.)  The  areolar  membrane  sur- 
rounding a  muscle  or  its  fasciculi.     Dunglison. 

PER-I-N^'UM,  re.  [Gr.  Trtplvuiovy  npiviov ;  rrjptHy 
the  scrotum ;  L.  perinceon.']  {Anat.)  The  part 
of  the  inferior  region  of  the  trunk,  between  the 
ischiatic  tuberosities,  the  anus,  and  the  genital 
organs.  Dunglison. 

PER-I-NE'AL,  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  or  belong- 
ing to  the  periuiBura.  Dunglison. 

PER-I-6c-T.\-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  irtpt,  around, 
3/crJ),  eight,'  and  sUpa^a  base.]  {Crystallography.) 
Noting  a  prism  whose  primitive  form  has  four 
sides,  and  its  secondary  eight.  Cleaveland. 

PE'RT-OD,  re.  [Gr.  ircpioSos ;  irfpi,  about,  and  SMp, 
a  ray;  L.  periodus ;  It.  §  Sp.  periodo;  Fr.  pi- 
riode.] 

1.  {Astron.)  The  time  in  which  a  heavenly 
body  performs  a  revolution  in  its  orbit.  "  The 
period  of  a  planet."  Herschel. 

2.  {Chron.)  The  revolution  of  a  certain  por- 
tion or  interval  of  time  within  which  the  same 
facts  and  events  recur  regularly  and  perpetually 
in  the  same  order ;  a  circle,  round,  or  revolu- 
tion of  time  ;  a  cycle.  Holder. 

3.  Any  specified  interval  of  time. Bolingbroke. 

4.  A  course  of  etents  memorably  terminated. 
"  The  periods  of  an  empire."  Johnson. 

5.  The  state  or  time  at  which  any  thing  ter- 
minates ;  time  ;  date ;  epoch ;  era ;  age  :  — 
limit;  bound. 


Beautv'fl  empires,  like  to  greater  states. 
Have  certain  periodic  set  and  hidden  fates. 


Suchling. 


6.  Length  of  duration.  "To  make  plants 
more  lasting  than  their  ordinary  period.**  Bacon. 

7.  End  ;  termination ;  conclusion.  "  The 
period  of  their  tyranny."  Shak. 

So  spake  the  Arehangel  Micliael,  then  paused 

As  at  tlie  world's  great  period.  Milton. 

8.  {Rhet.)  A  sentence  so  constructed  as  to 
have  all  the  parts  mutually  dependent,  resolva- 
ble primarily  into  the  protasis  and  apodosis  ;  — 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Campbell,  it  differs  from 
a  loose  sentence  in  not  making  complete  sense 
till  we  come  to  the  close. 

Periods  are  beautiful  when  they  are  not  too  long.  B.Jonson. 
Aperiod  is  a  sentence,  whether  simple  or  complex,  which 
is  so  framed  that  the  grammatical  construction  will  not  admit 


of  a  close  befbre  the  end  of  it. 


Whalelu. 


The  period  belongs  exclusively  to  the  more  elevated  or 
solemn  discourse  ;  and  when  used  should  be  mingled  with 
shorter  sentences.  Dr.  J.  w.  Gibbn, 

;8@"  "  Sentences  made  up  of  parts  loosely  connected, 
so  as  to  have  a  completed  coustructioH  once  or  twice, 
or  oftener,  before  they  end,  are  less  properly,  but  very 
commonly,  ca.\\ed  periods."     Smart. 

9.  (Gram.)  In  punctuation,  a  mark  or  dot, 
thus  [ .  ],  placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  &c. ; 
a  full  stop. 

10.  {Math.)  In  extraction  of  roots,  a  number 
of  figures  considered  together  :  —  the  recurring 
part  of  a  circulating  decimal.     Davies.   P.  Cyc. 

11.  {Med.)  One  of  the  phases  of  a  disease,  of 
which  three  are  commonly  enumerated;  viz., 
the  augmentation,  increase,  or  progress,  the 
acme,  or  height,  and  the  decline  :  —  a  term 
sometimes  used  in  describing  an  intermittent, 
for  the  time  between  the  commencement  of  one 
paroxysm  and  that  of  the  next,  including  the 
fit  as  well  as  the  interval.  Dunglison. 

12.  {Mus.)  A  musical  sentence  composed  of 
several  members  :  —  a  final  cadence.       Dioight. 

.Julian  period.  See  JULIAN. — Monthly  periods,  {Med.) 
the  menses.     Dunglison. 
Syn.  —  See  Time. 
tPE'RI-OD,  c.  o.     To  put  an  end  to.  Shak. 

t  PE'RI-OD,  V.  re.    To  end ;  to  cease.         Barton. 

PE-RI-OD'IC,         fa.     [Or.  TiipioiiKO!-,  'L.  periodi- 
PE-R!-OD'!-CAL,  1  cus;  It.  §  S^.  2)eriodico  ;  Fr. 
periodique.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  period  or  to  periods.  Browne. 

2.  Performed  in  a  period  or  circuit. 

His  [Jupiter's]  periodical  circuit  round  the  sun.         Watts. 

3.  Happening  by  revolution,  or  regularly  in  a 
certain  period  of  time.  Bentley. 

4.  ( Grom.)  Constructed  with  complete  gram- 
matical dependence.  Smart. 

Periodic  acid,  {^Chem.)  an  acid  consisting  of  one 
equivalent  of  iodine  and  seven  equivalents  of  oxygen. 
—  Periodic  function,  {Math.)  a  function  in  which  equal 
values  recur  in  the  same  order,  when  the  value  of  the 
variable  is  uniformly  increased  or  diminished.  Davies. 

PE-RJ-OD'J-CAL,  re.  A  publication  issued  peri- 
odically, as  a  review,  a  magazine,  &c.  Ed.  Rev. 

PE-RJ-OD'j-CAL-IST,  re.  One  who  publishes,  or 
who  writes  for,  a  periodical.  N.  M.  Mag. 

PE-R!-6d'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  At  regular  or  stated 
periods  ;  regularly.  Brooms. 

PE-RI-OD'I-CAL-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
periodical ;  periodicity.  Ash. 

PE-RI-0-DI(J'!-TY,  re.  [Fr.  periodicite.]  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  periodical.  Ld.  Brougham. 

PER-I-(E'Ci,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  jiipioinoi ;  iripl,  about, 
and  oiViu,  to  dwell.]  {Geog.)  Inhabitants  of  the 
earth  who  live  on  the  same  parallels  of  latitude, 
but  on  opposite  meridians.  Brande. 

PER-!-CE'C!-AN,  re.   One  of  the  PerioBcii.  Brande. 

PI5R-I-0S'T(;-UM,  re.  [Gr.  vipioaTioo ;  inpl,  around, 
and  oariov,  a  bone ;  It.  &■  Sp.  periosteo ;  Fr.  pe- 
rioste.]  (Anat.)  A  white,  fibrous  substance 
which  invests  the  bones.  Dunglison. 

Internal  periosteum,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
medullary  membrane.  Dunglison. 

PER-I-dS-Tl'TIS,  re.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
periosteum.  Dunglison. 

PER-I-OS'TRA-cOm,  re.  [Gr.  ircpt,  around,  and 
darpaKov,  a  shell.]  The  epidermis  of  shells.  Gray. 

t  PER-!-PA-TE'CIAN,  ,0.   A  peripatetic.  Bp.  Hall. 

PER-!-PA-TET'IC,  re.    [Gr.  irepiTrarr/riKds;  itepmarloi. 


to  walk  about ;  irfpt,  about,  and  Trarlotj  to  walk  ; 
L.  peripateticus  ;  It.  S;  Sp.  peripatetico.] 

1.  A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  philosophy ;  —  so 
called  because  Aristotle  delivered  his  doctrine  to 
his  disciples  while  walking  with  them  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, in  the  suburbs  of  Athens.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Ludicrously,  one  who  is  obliged  to  walk,  or 
cannot  afford  to  ride  ;  a  pedestrian.  Tatlcr. 

PER-!-PA-TET'!C,  )  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Peri- 

PER-!-PA-TET'!-C,4L,  )  patetics,  or  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  Aristotle  ;  Aristotelian.  Howell. 

PER-!-PA-TET'l-CI§M,  re.  [It.  peripateticismo  ; 
Sp.  peripatetismo  ;  Fr.  penpat/tisme.']  The  no- 
tions or  system  of  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and 
his  followers  ;  Aristotelianism.  Barrow, 

PER-I-PET'AL-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  irrpi,  around,  and 
TiiraXov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Noting  nectaries  sur- 
rounding the  corolla.  Jlenslow. 

t  P?-RiP'E-TIE,  re.  [Gr.  ■nlpmirliit;  TtrpiTTiiTW,  to 
fall  upon.]     A  sudden  change  of  fortune. 

Adventiirer. 
PJE-RIPH'f-RAL,  a.     Peripheric.  Smart. 

PER-J-PHER'JC,  )  „.   1.  Relating  to,  or  consti- 

PER-1-PHER'I-CAL,  )  tuting,  a  periphery.     Smart. 
2.  (Bot.)  Situated  around  the  outside  or  pe- 
riphery of  an  organ.  Gray. 

P5-RrPH'5-RY,  re.  [Gr.  -rcpupcpcLa;  Trcpl,  around, 
and  (pipio,  to  carry  ;  L.  peripheria ;  It.  §  Sp.  pe~ 
riferia;  Fr. peripherie.']  (Geom..)  The  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  ellipse,  or  other  curvilinear 
figure.  Brande. 

PER'I-PHRASE,  V.  a.  [It.  perifrasare ;  Sp.  peri- 
frascar  ;  i  r.  periphraser.]  To  express  by  cir- 
cumlocution. Bailey. 

PER'{-PHRA§E,  re.     Periphrasis.  Smart. 

Pp-RIPH'RA-SlS,  re.;  pi.  pe-eTph'ea-se?.  [L., 
from  Gr.  Trepi^paois ;  irtpi,  around,  and  0p(i{w,  to 
speak  ;  It.  perifrasi  ;  Sp.  perifrasis  ;  Fr.  peri- 
phrase.']  (Rhet.)  'The  employment  of  more 
words  than  are  necessary  to  express  the  idea  ; 
circumlocution ;  as,  for  death,  we  may  say,  the 
loss  of  life. 

PER-I-PHRAS'TIC,  )  ^.        ^q^^     ^epL^paar^KSs.] 

PER-J-PHRAS'TI-CAL,  )  Using  periphrasis  or  cir- 
cumlocution ;  expressing,  or  expressed  by,  more 
words  than  are  necessary  ;  circumlocutory.  Scott. 
Periphrastic  covjug-ation^  conjugation  with  the  auxil- 
iary verb  i  as,  I  was  going-,  instead  of,  I  went. 


PER-I-PHRAS'TI-CAL-LY, 

or  circumlocution. 


"With  periphrasis 
Boswell. 


PER'I-PLUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TitpirJ.ov;  \  Trtpi, 
around,  and  ttAow?,  a  voyage.]  A  voyage  round  ; 
circumnavigation.  Vi7ice7it. 

PER-IP-J^EU-Mb'm-Aj  n.  [L.]  Inflammation 
of  the  lungs;  peripneumony.  Harvey. 

per-!p-neu-m6n'!C,       ;  „.     [g^.  „p,^„„^„„,. 

PER-!P-NEU-m6n'{-CAL,  )  k6s;  'L. peripneumoni- 
cus.l  Relating  to,  or  afflicted  with,  peripneu- 
mony. 

PEK-JP-NEU'MO-NY,  «.  [Gr.  -ncpmeonovla  ;  Trspi, 
around,  and  TTviufit^v,  a  lung ;  L.,  It.,  and  Sp.  pe- 
ripneumonia ;  Fr.  pSripneumonie.l  (Med.)  In- 
flammation of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  ;  per- 
ipneumonia. Dunglison. 

PER-!-PO-LYG'0-NAL,  a.  [Gr.  mpt,  around,  noUs, 
many,  and  ytcvia,  an  angle.]  Having  very  many 
angles  or  sides,  as  a  crystal.  Scudamore. 

P5-RIP'Tf,-RAL,  a.  (Arch.)  Surrounded  by  a  sin- 
gle row  of  columns  ;  peripterous.  Britton. 

Pg-RIP'TERE,  re.  [Fr.]  (Arch.) 'Peri^tery.  Francis. 

PJ-RlP'T^-ROtJS,  a.  [Gr.  mpiTripos ;  irepl,  around, 
and  Trrfpoi',  a  wing ;  L.  peripteros ;  It.  perittero.] 

1.  (Arch.)  Peripteral.  Crabb. 

2.  Feathered  on  all  sides.  Wright. 

P?-RIP'T]p-RY,  re.  [It.  perittero ;  Fr.  periptire  ] 
(Arch.)  A  ijuilding  surrounded  by  a  single  row 
of  columns.  Brande. 


P?-RIS'CIAN    (pe-riah'yiin),  a. 
all  around. 


Having  shadows 
Browne. 


P5-RIS'CIAN    (p?-rish'y?n),  re.  ;    pi.  PERISOIANS. 
[Fr.  periscien.]    One  of  the  periscii.     Browne. 


E,  1,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  V,  short;   A,  If,  I,  O,  IJ,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;   IlAiR,  HER; 
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PK-RIS'CI-I  (p?-rish'e-l),  re.  pi.  [Gr.  -nc^iaiuoi ; 
Ttipi,  around,  and  oKia,  a  shadow.]  {Geog.)  The 
inhabitants  within  the  polar  circles  ;  —  so  called 
because,  as  the  sun  in  the  summer  does  not  set 
to  them  in  the  course  of  his  diurnal  revolution, 
their  shadows  describe  a  circle.  Brande. 

p£r'!-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  irtfi,  around,  and  oKoniw,  to 
look.]  A  view  all  round ;  a  general  view.  Smart. 

PER-!-SC6p'!C,         )  a.  [Fi.  pmscopique.']  Look- 

p£r-I-SCOP'!-CAL,  )  ing  or  viewing  all  around ;  — 

applied    to     spectacles    with     concavo-convex 

glasses,  for  assisting  oblique  vision.    WoUaston. 

PER'JSH,  V.  n.  [L.  pereo ;  per,  through,  and  eo, 
to  go ;  It.  perire  ;  Sp.  perecer  ;  Fr.  perir.J     [i. 

PERISHED  ;  pp.  PERISHING,   PERISHED.] 

1.  To  die ;  to  expire ;  to  lose  life. 

They  that  take  the  sword  shall  peiisJi  with  the  sword. 

Matt.  xxvi.  52. 

2.  To  be  utterly  destroyed,  ruined,  or  lost ; 
to  come  to  nought. 

The  new  wine  will  burst  the  bottles,  and  be  spilled,  and 
tlie  bottles  shall  jjci-i»/i.  Lake  v.  37. 

3.  To  decay  ;  to  waste ;  to  wither.      Wright. 

Syn.  —  To  perish  expresses  more  than  to  die.  What- 
ever dies,  perishes  to  a  certain  extent.  Every  temporal 
thing  that  has  life  must  die  ;  all  things  decay  j  dead 
bodies  perish. 

t  PER'ISH,  V.  a.     To  destroy  ;  to  bring  to  decay. 

And  miseries  have  perished  his  good  face.      Beau.  Sf  Ft. 

PER-JSH-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Perishableness.Si/focsie)-. 

PER'ISH-A-BLE,  K.  Liable  to  perish;  subject  to 
decay  ;  mortal. 

This  frail  and periehdble  composition  of  flesh.      Bothers. 

Perishable  goods,  (Law.)  goods  wliicli  are  lessened 

in  value,  and  become  worse,  by  being  kept.    Bouoier. 

PfiR';SH-A-BLE-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being 
perishable  ;  liableness  to  decay.  Locke. 

PER'ISH-A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  perishing  manner. 

PER'ISH-MENT,  re.  Act  of  perishing.  Ld.  Siowell. 

PER'[-SPER.M,  n.  [Gr.  irfpi,  around,  and  crtpfia, 
a  seed.]     (Bot.)  The  albumen  of  a  seed.   Gray. 

PER-J-SPHER'IC,         )  a.     [Gr.  i:tpi,  around,  and 

)  <r<pat(ta,  a  sphere.]     Spher- 

Smart. 


PEE-I-SPHER'!-CAL 
icai ;  round. 


PER  IS-SO-LOp'I-CAL,  a. 
wordy ;  verbose. 


Redundant  in  words ; 
Wright. 

PER-IS-SOL'0-pY,  re.  [Gr.  ■Kcmunoloyia  ;  ^epicruos, 
superfluous,  and  Ibyo^,  a  discourse;  L.  &  \\..pe~ 
rissologia ;  Fr.  perissologie.']  (Rhef.)  Redun- 
dancy of  words ;  wordiness  ;  verbosity ;  ma- 
crology.  Campbell. 

PER-I-STAL'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  irepicraXrtns  ;  nepterrilkui, 
to  surround,  to  wrap  up  ;  It.  S^  Sp.  peristaltico  ; 
Fr.  peristaltique.']  (Med.)  Noting  a  peculiar 
vermicular  motion  of  the  intestine,  in  which  the 
circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  membrane  con- 
tract successively,  from  above  downwards,  pro- 
pelling the  chyme  from  one  end  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal  to  the  other ;  spiral.  Dunglison. 

PER-JS-TE'RI-pN,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  irfpurrrafai]'.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Verbena,  or  vervain.  Bailey. 

P5-RIS'T5-RITE,  re.  {Mill.)  A  variety  of  felspar 
having  a  small  percentage  of  magnesia.    Dana, 

PER'I-STOME,  re.     [Gr.  irfpi,  around,  and  /ff/a. 

cTOfia,  the  mouth-]    {Bot.)  The  fringe  of  ^jS[ 

teeth,  &c.,  around  the  orifice  of  the  cap-  ™'lll'l» 
sule  of  mosses.                                 Gray. 

PER-I-STO  'MI-  tjM,  re.  {Bot.)  A  peristome.  P.Cyc. 

PER-!-STREPH'!C,  a.  [Gr.  irf(ii<rro£0w,  to  turn 
round;  -nspi,  around,  and  trrofi/iw,  to  turn.]  Not- 
ing panoramic  paintings  which  revolve  or  turn 
on  cylinders.  Black. 

PER'I-STYLE,  re.  [Gr.  itipinrvloi  ; 
irfp/,  about,  and  ctuXo^,  a  pillar ; 
L.  peristylum  ;  It.  peristilio ; 
Sp.  perislilo  ;  Fr.  peristyle.] 
{Arch.)  A  range  of  columns 
surrounding  an  edifice  :  —  any 
range  of  columns  not  forming  a  portico:  —  a 
building  surrounded  on  the  inside  by  a  row  of 
columns.  Bntton.     Francis. 

PER-I-STYL'I-trM,    re.;    pi.    PERISTVLIA.       [L.] 


{Arch.)  A  court,  square,  or  cloister,  with  col- 
umns on  three  or  four  sides.  Brande. 

PER-J-SYS'TO-LE,  re.  [Gr.  mpi,  around,  and  ma- 
roh'i,  contraction ;  cljii,  with,  and  uriXXw,  to  con- 
tract ;  It.  (Sr  Sp.  perisistole ;  Fr.  perisystole.'] 
{Med.)  The  "interval  between  the  systole  or  con- 
traction and  the  diastole  or  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  only  observed  in  the  dying.      Dunglison. 

t  P.P-RITE',  M.     [L.  pcritus.]     Skilful.   Whitaker. 

PER-I-THE'CJ-UM,  re.  [Gr.  irtpi,  around,  and  C^/ci;, 
a  box,  a  case.]  {Bot.)  The  envelope  surround- 
ing the  masses  of  fructification  in  certain  fungi 
and  lichens.  Henslow. 

P(;-RIT'0-1V10US,  a.  [Gr.  irtpi,  around,  and  rifivw, 
to  cut!]  {Mill.)  Cleaving  in  more  directions 
than  one  parallel  to  the  a.\is.  Wright. 

PER-I-TO-NE'AL,  a.  [Fr.  peritonM.]  Relating 
to  the  peritonaeum.  P.  Cyc. 

PER-I-  TO-JV.S: '  UM,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TrcpiTdvaiov ; 
Trfpi,  about,  and  rdvia,  to  stretch.]  {Anat.)  A 
serous  membrane  lining  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  extending  over  and  enveloping  most  of  the 
organs  in  it.  Dunglison. 

PER-I-TO-NI'TIS,  re.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
peritonaeum.  Dunglison. 

PER-I-TRO'CHI-t/M,  re.  [Gr.  7rfpirp(5;:(;ioi' ;  Trfpi, 
around,  and  rpo^ii,  a  wheel.]  {Mech.)  One  of 
the  mechanical  powers  ;  the  wheel  and  axle ; 
axis  in  peritrochio.  Brande. 

P|;-r!t'RO-PAl,  a.  [Gr.  TTtpirpoTTOs ;  :r£pi,  around, 
and  7-p^irw,  to  turn  ;  Fr.  peritrope.] 

1.  Turning  around  ;  rotary.  Hooker. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  seed  the  axis  of  which  is 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  pericarp.  Henslow. 

PER'I-WIG,  re.  \¥r.perruke;  Old  Eng.  ^ej-wicfe, 
perewake.  — See  Peruke.]  A  covering  of  false 
hair  for  the  head  ;  a  wig  ;  a  peruke.  Shak. 

PER'[-WIG,  V.  a.   To  dress  in  false  hair.  Sylvester. 

PER'!-W!g-MAK'5R,  re.  One  whose  business  it 
is  to  make  periwigs.  Booth. 

t  PER'I-WINK,  ».     A  periwinkle.  Chaucer. 

PEE'I-WIN-KLE  (per'e-wing-kl),  re.  [L.  pervinca, 
vinca  ;  It.  p&rvinca  ;  Fr.  pervenche.  —  A.  S.per- 
uiyice,  pinewincle.]  {Bot.)  A  small  flowering 
shrub  of  the  genus  Vinca.  Loudon. 

PER'I-WIN-KLE,  re.     [A.  S.  winck,  a  shell-fish. 

—  Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  petty  and  winkle. 
Eng.  Cyc]  {Ich.)  A  gasteropodous  moUusk, 
with  a  turbinate  shell,  of  the  sub-family  Litto- 
rina,  especially  Littorina  littorea.        Eng.  Cyc. 

PER'I-WINK-LJNG,  a. 
periwinkles. 

PER'JUEE,  V.  a.  [L.  perjuro,  pejero ;  per,  by,  be- 
yond, and  juro,  to  swear  ;  It.  spergiurare ;  Sp. 
.  perjurar ;  Fr.  parjurer^      [i.   perjured  ;  pp. 

PERJURING,  PERJURED.] 

1.  To  take  a  false  oath ;  to  be  guilty  of  false 
swearing  ;  to  taint  with  perjury  ;   to  forswear ; 

—  used  with  the  reflexive  pronoun.  ""S-e  per- 
jured himself."  Johnson. 

2.  To  take  or  m'ake  falsely.  "  Their  perjui-ed 
oath."  Spenser. 

Syn. —  Perjure,  from  the  Latin,  is  the  more  tech- 
nical term  ;  forswear,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  more 
general.  A  person  perjures  himself,  or  commits  per- 
jury, by  swearing  falsely,  when  an  oath  is  lawfully 
administered  ;  a  person  forswf art  himself  by  violating 
any  kind  of  oath  that  he  has  taken. 

tPER'JURE,  «.  [L.  perjunis.]  A  perjured  or 
forsworn  person.  Shak. 

PER'JURED  (per'jurd),  p.  u,.  Guilty  of  perjury  ; 
falsely  sworn. 

PER'JURfD-LY,  ad.    With  perjury.  Bp.  Gardner. 

PER'JUR-pR,  n.     One  who  commits  perjury. 

t  PpR-JU'RI-OUS,  a.  [L.  perjuriostis.]  Guilty  of 
perjury.  Sir  E.  Coke. 

t  PER'JU-ROUS,  a.    Perjured.  Middleton. 

PER'jy-RY,  re.  [L.  perjurium ;  It.  spergixtro ;  Sp. 
perjurio ;  Fr.  parjure.]  False  swearing ;  the 
act  of  taking  a  false  oath ;  the  crime  committed 
when  a  lawful  oath  is  administered,  in  some 
judicial  proceeding,  to  a  person  who  swears  wil- 


Having,  or  flowered  with, 
Brewei'. 


fully,  absolutely,  and  falsely,  in  a  matter  mate- 
rial to  the  issue  or  point  in  question.  Whishaw, 

PERK,  V.  re.  To  hold  up  the  head  with  an  afiected 
smartness  ;  to  be  perk  or  proud. 

A  tit  bishop  of  Pergamus,  that  perks  thus  above  all  kjnirs, 
and  emperors,  and  princes  of  tjie  earth.  J/cre. 

PERK,  V.  a.  [From  perch,  ch  changed  to  k.  Rich- 
ardson.] To  set  or  put  up  ;  to  holdup  ;  to  perch. 
"  To  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief."    Shak. 

PERK,  a.  Pert ;  brisk  ;  airy ;  lively ;  proud. 
"P«rA  as  a  peacock."  Spenser. 

PERK'^D,  p.  u.  Dressed  up;  proud;  perk.  Roget. 

PER'KIN,  re.     Ciderkin  ;  water-cider.         Wright. 

PER'K!N-I§M,  n.  {Med.)  A  therapeutical  treat- 
ment by  the  use  of  metallic  tractors,  invented 
by  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins,  of  Norwich,  Conn.— 
See  Tractor.  Dunglison. 

PER'KIN-IST,  re.  A  believer  in,  or  practiser  of, 
Perkinism.  Dunglison. 

PEE-KJN-iS'TJC,  a.     Pertaining  to  Perkinism. 

PERK'Y,  a.  Proud  ;  perk.  "  Amid  perky  larches 
and  pines."  Tennyson. 

P?R-LA'CEOys  (per-la'shus,  66),  a.  [From  pearl.] 
Resembling  a  pearl ;  pearly.  Pennant. 

PERFLATE,  a.  [From  pearl.]  {Chem.)  Noting 
the  acidulous  phosphate  of  soda,  which  was 
formerly  teimea  perlate  acid.  Jamieson. 

PER'LITE,  re.  [Fr.  perle,  pearl,  and  Gr.  UOo;,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  felspar  with  a 
pearly  lustre ;  pearlstone.  Beudant. 

t  PER'LOyS,  a.     Perilous.  Spenser. 

PER-LUS-TRA'TION,  re.  [L.  perlustro ,  perlustra - 
tus,  to  wander  through ;  per,  through,  and  lustro, 
to  wander  over.]  The  act  of  viewing  all  over  ; 
survey,     [r.]  Howell 

PER'MA-gfY,  re.    A  little  Turkish  boat.      Blount. 

PER'MA-NENCE,    ;  „_    [It.permanenza;  S'p.  per- 

PER'MA-NEN-CY,  >  manencia  ;  Fr.  permanence.] 

State  of  being  permanent;  continuance  in  the 

same  state  ;  lastingness  ;  duration  ;  durability. 

Syn.  — See  Continuance,  Durability. 

PER'MA-NENT,  a.  [L.  permaneo,  permanens,  to 
stay  or  remain  to  the  end  ;  per,  through,  and 
maneo,  to  remain  ;  It.  §  Sp.  permanente ;  Fr. 
permanent.]  Continuing  in  the  same  state ; 
lasting;  abiding;  enduring;  durable;  fixed. 

Eternity  sta.nAs permanent  and  lixed.  Drydr:  . 

Permanent  white,    sulphate  of  barytes,  a   coloring 

matter  ;  —  also  called  constant  white.  Erancb. 
Syn.  —  See  Lasting. 

PER'MA-NENT-LY,  ad.  Durably ;  lastingly.  Boy Ze. 

PER'MA-NENT-WAY,  re.  The  finished,  ballasted 
road  of  a  railway.  Simtnonds. 

PER-MAN-GAN'jC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
composed  of  two  equivalents  of  manganese  and 
seven  equivalents  of  oxygen.  Graham. 

t  P^R-MAN'SION,  re.    Permanence.  Browne. 

PER-ME-A-BIL'!-TY,  re.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  permeable.  Dr.  Ritchie. 

PER'M^-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  pernieabilis;  It.  permea- 
bile ;  Sp.  permeable  ;  Fr.  perm^ahle.]  That  may 
be  permeated  ;  pervious.  Boyle. 

PER'Mlp-A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  permeable  manner. 

t  PER'Mp-ANT,  a.     Permeating.  Browne. 

PER'M5-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  permeo,  permeatus  ;  jicr, 
through,  and  nieo,  to  go  ;   It.  permeare.]     [i. 

PERMEATED  ;  pp.    PERMEATING,  PERMEATED.] 

To  pass  through,  as  the  pores  or  interstices  of ; 
applied  particularly  to  fluids.         Woodward. 

PER-MJI-A'TION, «.    Act  of  permeating.  Bp.  Hall. 

PER'MI-AN,  n.  {Geol.)  Pertaining  to  the  rocks 
immediately  underlying  those  of  the  new  red- 
sandstone  series. 

Permian  system,  magnesian  limestone.       Eng.  Cyc. 

t  Pf,E-MlS'C!-BLE,  a.     [L.  permisceo,  to  mingle.] 

That  may  be  mixed.  Blount. 

t  PgR-MISS',  re.     Permission.  Milton. 

P^R-MIS-SI-BIL'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
permissible.  Ec.  Rev. 


mJeN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RlJLE.  — q,  p,  9,  g,  soft;  E,  G,  g,  g,  Jiard;   §  as  7. ;   .X  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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P^R-mrS'SI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  permitted; 
allowable.  Johnson. 

P(;R-MIS'S!-BLY,  ad.   By  permission.  Allan. 

P^R-MIS'SION  (per-mish'un),  n.  [L.  permissio; 
it.  pe?'missione  ;  S]i.  pcrtnision;  Fi-.  permission.] 
The  act  of  permitting  ;  liberty  or  license  granted ; 
grant  of  authority  to  do  something ;  allowance  ; 
leave  ;  license  ;  liberty  ;  toleration. 
1  speak  this  by  perniisyton,  not  by  commandment.  1  Cor.  vii.  6. 
Syn.  — See  Leave,  Tolerate. 

PpR-MIS'SjVE,  a.  1.  That  permits;  granting  per- 
mission or  liberty  ;  giving  authority  ;  allowing. 
"  By  his  [God's]  2yef missive  will."  Milton. 

2.  Granted  ;  suffered  without  hinderance. 
'*  Permissive  glory."  Milton. 

Permissive  wastp^  waste  which  is  a  matter  of  omis- 
sion only,  as  by  suffering  a  house  to  fall  for  want  of 
necessary  reparations.  Burrill. 

PigR-MIS'SJVE-Ly,  od.  By  permission  ;  without 
hinderance.  Bacon. 

tPpR-MIST'ION  (per-mist'yun),  n.  \li.  permis- 
i(0.]     The  act  of  mixing  ;  permixtion.    Bailey. 

P(;R-iV1  tT',  V.  a.  [L.  permitto ;  per,  through,  and 
mitioj  to  send ;  It.  permettere  ;  Sp.  permitir ; 
Fr.  permettre.]  [i.  permitted  ;  pp.  permit- 
ting,  PERMITTED.] 

1.  To  give  up  ;  to  give  in  charge  ;  to  resign ; 
to  commit;  to  leave  ;  to  refer,     [r.] 

Live  well;  how  long  or  short,  permit  to  Heaven.     MUton. 

2.  To  grant  permission,  liberty,  or  leave  ;  to 
allow ;  to  suffer ;  to  tolerate  ;  to  empower ;  to 
license  ;  to  authorize. 

Thou  art  permitted  to  speak  for  thyself.        Acts  xxvi.  ] . 

Syn.  —  See  Admit,  Allow,  Tolerate. 

PER'MIT,  or  PfE-MlT'  (114)  [per'mjt,  S.  W.  J.  B. 
F.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  per-inlt',  P.  Ja.  Wb.  Bees'],  n. 

1.  {Law.)  A  license  granted  to  remove  goods 
subject  to  custom  duties,  or  excise.     Whishaw. 

2.  Permission  ;  leave  ;  liberty. 

P(;R-MIT'TAN0E,  n.     Permission,    [r.]  Derham. 

PER-MIT-TEE',  n.  One  to  whom  permission  or 
a  permit  is  granted.  Bitchie. 

PpE-MIT'TlgR,  «.     One  who  permits.      Edwards. 

+  PER'mIx,  v.  a.  [L.  permisceo,  permixtus.]  To 
mix  ;  to  mingle.  Phaer. 

P?R-MIXT'I0N  (per-mikst'yuii),  »»■  [h.  permixtio  ; 
It.  permissione  ;  Sp.  permisfion ;  Fr.  permix- 
tion.] The  act  of  mixing,  or  the  state  of  being 
mixed.  "  Permixtion  of  substance."  Brerewooa. 

PfR-MU'TA-BLE,  n.  \lt.  permufabile ;  Fr.  per- 
mutable.]     Exchangeable,     [r.]     Buoldngliam. 

P^R-MU'TA-BLE-NiiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  permutable.     [r.]  IVHght. 

PpR-MU'TA-BLY,  ad.    By  permutation.   Wright. 

PER-MU-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  pe)-rmitatio ;  It.  per- 
mutazioJie  ;  Sp.  permutacion  ;  Fr.  permutation.] 

1.  Exchange  of  one  thing  for  another.  Bacon. 

2.  {Arith.Si.  Algebra.)  An  order  of  succession, 
when  several  things  are  placed  in  every  possi- 
ble order  of  succession,  so  that  each  shall  enter 
every  result,  and  enter  it  but  once.  Eaton. 

Pf,R-MUTE',  V.  a.  [L.  permuto ;  per,  through, 
and  mtiio,  to  change ;  It.  pertnutare  ;  Sp.  per- 
mutar ;  Fr.  permute?:]  To  exchange.  Haeklayt. 

PpR-MUT'^R,  n.     An  exchanger,     [r.]     liuloet. 

-f-PERN,  v.a.  [Piohahly  !iOTnpernor,  01  pei-nancg, 
Nares.]    {Law.)    To  turn  to  profit.       Sylvester. 

PiiR'NA,  n.  [L.,  a  sea-musele.]  (Coneh.)  A  ge- 
nus of  marine,  conchiferous  moUusks  found  in 
warm  climates,  having  the  shell  gaping  in  front, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  hinge  a  row  of  small 
parallel  transverse  furrows.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PER'NAN-CY,  n.  [Old  Fr.  perner,  parner,  to 
take.]  (i'fflto.)  A  taking  or  receiving,  as  of  the 
profits  of  an  estate. 

Titlies  in  pernancy,  tithes  taken,  or  that  may  be 
taken,  in  kind.  Whishaw. 

PER'n:!EL,  n.     (Bat.)    Pimpernel.        Pilkington. 

t  P5R-Ni"CI0N,  ».    Destruction.  Hudibras. 

P5R-NI"CI0yS  (per-nlsh'us),  a.  [L.  pemiciosus  ; 
pernicies,  destruction ;  per,  used  intensively,  and 


neco,  to  kill ;  nex,  necis,  death  ;  It.  pemizioso  ; 
Sp.  pernicioso ;  Fr.  pernicieux.]  Mischievous 
or  injurious  in  the  highest  degree;  very  hurt- 
ful;  destructive  ;  ruinous;  baleful;  fatal;  mis- 
chievous; noxious.  "  A  perniciozcs  ioetime." 
Syn.  —  See  Noxious.  South. 

t  P]j;R-N1"CI01'S,  a.  [L.  pernix,  pernicis.]  Nim- 
ble ;  brisk ;  quick.  Milton. 

P5R-NI"CI0US-LY  (per-nish'iis-le),  ad.  In  a  per- 
nicious manner ;  destructively  ;  mischievously. 

P5R-Nl"CIOUS-NJ5SS  (per-nlsh'us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  pernicious.  Bailey. 

f  PgR-Nlt^'J-TY,  n.  [L.  pernicitas  ;  pernix,  per- 
nicis, nimble.]     Swiftness  ;  celerity.  .  Bay. 

PER'NI-0,  re.  [L.]  (JMed.)  A  chilblain.  Dunglison. 

PER'NIS,  n.  {Oniith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
family  Falconidce,  distinguished  by  having  the 
space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill  covered  with 
small,  scale-like  feathers  ;  honey-buzzards. 

Yarrell. 

PER-NOC-TA'LI-AN,  re.  One  who  watches  all 
night.  Hook. 

PER-NOC-TA'TION,  11.  [L.  pernoctatio  ;  per, 
through,  and  nox,  noctis,  night ;  It.  pernotta- 
mento ;  Sp.  pernoctacion.]  The  act  of  watching 
or  tarrying  through  the  night.  Bp.  Taykrr. 

PER'NOE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  parnour  ;  parner,  to  take.] 
(Law.)  A  taker  or  receiver,  as  of  the  profits  of 
an  estate.  Jacob. 

PER'Q-NATE,  a.  [L.  peronatus,  having  rough 
boots  ;  pero,  peronis,   a   kind  of  rough   boot.] 

.  {Bot.)  Thickly  covered  with  woolly  matter,  be- 
coming powdery,  as  the  stipes  of  fungi.  P.  Cyc. 

PER'0-N5,  n.  [Gr.  jrepontj ;  Fr.  perone.]  (Anat.) 
The  outer  bone  of  the  leg  ;  fibula.     Dunglison. 

PER-0-NE'AL,  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  per- 
one  or  fibula.  Dunglison. 

PER-O-RA'TION,  re.  [L.  peroratio;  jieroro,  to 
plead  or  argue  throughout;  It. perorazione ;  Sp. 
perorocion  ;  Fr.  p4roraison.] 

1.  The  conclusion  of  an  oration.  Shak. 

2.  (Bhet.)  The  concluding  part  of  an  oration, 
in  which  either  the  arguments  are  recapitulated, 
or  a  short  and  comprehensive  conclusion  de- 
duced from  them,  or  a  brief  appeal  made  to  the 
audience.  Brande. 

PEROVSKITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  mineral  consisting 
chiefly  of  titanic  acid  and  lime; — so  named 
from  Perovski,  of  St.  Petersburg.  —  "Written 
n\?iO  pernfskite  and  perowskite.  Rose. 

PER-6x'!DE,  re.  (Chem.)  A  substance  having  a 
maximum  of  oxygen.  lire. 

PER-OX'I-DIZE,  V.  a.  To  unite  with  a  maximum 
of  oxygen  ;  to  oxidize  to  the  highest  degree.  Ure. 

PER  PjIIS.  [Fr.]  {Law.)  By  the  country  or 
jury.  Burrill. 

PER  pA'RE^.  [L.]  (inw.)  By  one's  equals  or 
peers.  Wright. 

P^R-PEND',  V.  a.  [L.  perpendo ;  per,  used  in- 
tensively, and  pendo,  to  weigh.]  To  weigh  care- 
fully in  the  mind ;  to  ponder,     [r.]  Shak. 

P^R-PEND'^R,  re.  [Fr.  parpaing.]  A  perpent- 
stone.  Johnson. 

PER-PEN'DI-CLE,  re.  [L.  perpendiculum ;  Fr. 
perpendicuk.]  Something  hanging  down  in  a 
straight  line  ;  a  plumb-line,     [r.]  Blount. 

PER-P(;N-dTo'11-LAR,  a.  [L.  penpendicularis  ; 
perpendicidum,  a  plumb-line  ;  perpendo,  to 
weigh  carefully ;  It.  perpendieolare  ;  Sp.  perpen- 
dicular ;  Fr.  perpendiculaire.] 

1.  Hanging,  falling,  or  being,  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Chaucer. 

2.  (Geom.)  Noting  a  line  or  a  surface  at  right 
angles  to  another  line  or  surface.  Davies. 

3.  {Gunnery.)  A  small  instrument  for  finding 
the  centre  line  of  a  piece  in  the  operation  of 
pointing  it  at  any  object.  Davis. 

PER-P5N-DlC'n-L  AR,  re.     1.  A  line  falling  on  the 

plane  of  the  horizon  at  right  angles.  Woodward. 

2.  {Geom.)  A  line  falling  upon  or  intersecting 

another  line  or  a  plane  at  right  angles.  Davies. 

PER-P?N-DIC-U-lAr'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
perpendicular.  Watts. 


PER-PfN-DlC'U-LAR-LY,  ad.   In  a  perpendicular 
manner  ;  at  right  angles.  Wotton. 

PER'Pf-ND-STONE,  re.    A  perpent-stone.    Bailey. 
t  Ppil-PEN'SION  (-shun),  re.  [L.  peipenso,  to  pon- 
der.]    Consideration.  Brovme. 


t  P^R-PEN'Sl-TY,  re.    A  pondering. 


Swift. 


PER'PpNT-STtiNE,  re.  A  stone  extending  through 
the  thickness  of  a  wall,  with  both  ends  exposed 
and  smoothly  wrought ;  a  bond-stone  ;  —  also 
written  perpend-stone.  Britton. 

t  P^R-PES'SION  (per-pesh'un),  re.  [L.  pmpessio.] 
Suffering ;  endurance.  Pearson. 

PER'PS-TRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  peipetro,  perpetratus ; 
per,  used  intensively,  and  patro,  to  perform ; 
It.  perpetrare ;  Sp.  perpeti-ar  ;  Fr.  perpetrer.] 

\i.  PERPETRATED;^/).  PERPETRATING,  PERPE- 
TRATED.] To  do ;  to  perform  ;  to  commit ;  to 
execute.     "  Perpe^ra^erf  crimes."  Dryden. 

Syn. —  To  perpetrate  is  always  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  is  a  stronger  term  than  to  eommit.  Crimes 
are  perpetrated ;  crimes,  offences,  and  errors  are  com- 
mitted. 

PER-Pp-TRA'TION,  re.  [1,.  perpetratio  ;  It.  per- 
petrazione;  S]>.  perpetracion;  Fr.  peipeiration.] 
The  act  of  perpetrating ;  commission,  as  of  a 
crime.  Wotton. 

PER'PE-TRA-TOR,  re.  [L.]  One  who  perpetrates 
or  commits  a  crime.  Blackstone. 

P^R-PET'y-AL  (per-pet'yii-?l),  «.  [l,. perpetuus ; 
It.  §  Sp.  perpetito  ;  Fr.  perpituel.] 

1.  Never  ceasing  or  ending  ;  everlasting  ; 
endless  ;  lasting ;  interminable  ;  eternal. 

Let  us  join  in  the  Lord  in  a  perpetual  covan&ni.         Jer.  1.  o. 

2.  Continuing  without  intermission;  contin- 
ual; uninterrupted  ;  incessant ;  unceasing;  per- 
ennial. 

Perpetual  curacy,  {Entf.  Eccl.  Law.)  a  place  of  divine 
worsliip  liaving  parochial  rights,  particularly  of  bap- 
tism and  sepulture,  of  wliich  tlie  incumbent  'is  not  re- 
'  movable  at  pleasure  by  the  rector  or  vicar  of  any  sup- 
posed mother  cliurch.  Burrill.  —  Perpetual  motiiiv, 
that  which  possesses  vvitliin  itself  the  principle  of 
motion,  or  motion  which  continues  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  external  cause  or  force.  Brande Per- 
petual screw,  a  screw  wliicii  acts  against  the  teetli  of 
a  wlieel,  continuing  its  action  unceasingly.   Wilkins. 

Syn.  —  See  Co.\tinual,  Lasting. 

P^R-PET'U-AL-LY,  at?.  Constantly;  continually; 
incessantly.  Dryden. 

tP^R-PET'li-AL-TY, 
petual. 

P^R-PET'lI-ATE  (per-pet'yu-at),  v.  a.  [L.  per- 
petuo,  perpetuatus ;  It.  perpetuare ;  Sp.  perpetu- 
ar;    Fr.  ijerpetiter.]      [i.   perpetuated;   pp. 

PERPETUATING,  PERPETUATED.] 

1.  To  make  perpetual ;  to  eternize.      Forbes. 

2.  To  make  or  cause  to  continue  or  endure 
without  extinction  or  cessation.         Hammond. 

To  perpetuate  testimony,  (Law.)  to  take  testimony 
in  order  to  preserve  it  for  future  use.  Burrill. 

P^R-PET-U-A'TION,  re.  [It.  perpetuazione  ;  Sp. 
perpetuacion ;  Fr.  perpetuation.]  The  act  of 
perpetuating  or  making  perpetual.  Browne. 

PER-Pe-TU'I-TY,  re.  \1j.  perpetuitas  ;  It.  perpe- 
tuita  ;  Sp.  perpetuidad ;  Fr.  perpituiti^.] 

1.  Endless  duration  ;  continuance  to  eternity. 

Laws  whicll  God  for  perpeiuiiy  hath  established.        Jlooker. 

2.  Continued  duration  or  existence  ;  exemp- 
tion from  intermission  or  cessation.  "  A  perpe- 
tuity of  exercise  and  action."  Nelson. 

3.  Something  of  which  there  is  no  end.  South. 

4.  In  the  doctrine  of  annuities,  the  sum  of 
money  which  will  purchase  a  certain  annuity  to 
continue  for  ever,  being  the  product  of  the  an- 
nuity into  the  number  of  years  in  which  the 
simple  interest  of  any  sum  will  equal  the  prin- 
cipal. Brande. 

5.  {Law.)  The  quality  by  which  an  estate  be- 
comes inalienable,  either  perpetually  or  for  a 
very  long  period :  — the  estate  itself  so  modified 
or  perpetuated.  Burrill. 

PER-PHfJS'PHATE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  in  which 
phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  an  oxide,  at 
the  maximum  of  oxidation.  Ure. 

P^R-PLEX',  V.  a.  [L.  perplexus,  perplexed ;  per, 
used  intensively,  3ind plecfo,  plexus  (Gr.  ttAkw), 


The  state  of  being  per- 
Chaueer. 
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to  interweave.]    [i.  perplexed  ;  pp.  perplex- 
ing, PERPLEXED.] 

1.  To  entangle  j    to  involve  ;    to  complicate  ; 
to  make  intricate  ;  to  confuse. 


What 
our  weak 
view 


was  thought  obscure,  perjjlea:ed,  and  too  hard  for 
parts,  win  lie  open  to  the  uudcrslaiiding  in  a  fair 


2.  To  embarrass  ;  to  distract;  to  puzzle  ;  to 
bewilder  ;  to  disturb  ;  to  distress.  Locke. 

"We  arc  jterplexed,  but  not  in  despair.       2  Cor.  iv.  S. 

3.  To  plague  ;  to  torment ;  to  vex.' 

How  might  sueh  killing  eyes  perplex.  Granville. 

Syn.  — See  Amaze,  Distress,  Disturb. 

tP?R-PLEX',  a.     Intricate;  perplexed.   Glanvill. 

PgR-PLEXED',  p.  a.  Embarrassed;  intricate; 
difficult. 

P?R-PLEX']5D-LY,  ad.     Intricately.         Bp.  Bull 

PeR-PLEX'5D-NESS,?j.  Intricacy;  difficulty;  per- 
plexity ;  embarrassment.  Locke. 

PpR-PLEX'iNG,  7).  a.     Intricate;  embarrassing; 
puzzling;  difficult;  troublesome. 
Syn.  —  See  Troublesome. 

P^R-PLEX'I-TY,  71.  [h.  perplexitas ',  It.  perples- 
sita\  Sp.  perplejidad  ;  ¥t.  perplexite.'] 

1.  Entanglement;  intricacy.  ^^TnQ  perplex- 
ity of  his  own  thoughts."  Stillingfleet. 

2.  Embarrassment  or  distraction  of  mind ; 
disturbance  ;  confusion  ;  irresolution.     Sidney. 

t  P^R-PLltX'IVE-NESS,  n.  Tendency  to  perplex. 
*^  The  perplexiveness  of  imagination."        More. 

fP^lR-PLEX'LY,  ad.    Perplexedly.  Milton. 

f  P^R-PLEXT'LY,  ad.    Perplexedly.      Gardiner. 

t  PER-PO-TA'TION,  7o.  [L.  perpotatio.']  The  act 
of  drinking  largely.  Bailey. 

PER'aUI-^lTE  (per'kwe-7,Tt),  n.  [L.  perquiro, 
perqidsitus,  to  ask  for  diligently  ;  per^  used  in- 
tensively, and  qneero,  to  seek.]  * 

1.  Something  obtained  by  industry  or  pur- 
chased with  money,  different  from  that  obtained 
by  inheritance.  Bouvier. 

2.  Something  obtained  in  addition  to,  or  in 
lieu  of,  regular  wages  or  salary. 

To  an  honest  mind,  the  best  perquisites  of  a  place  are  the 
advantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing  good.  Addison. 

fPER'aur-^IT-IjlD,  a.  Supplied  with  perquisites. 
**  Perquisited  varlets."  Savage. 

PER-aUI-§["TrON  (per-kwe-zish'nn),  n.  [It.  per- 
quisizione;  Fr.  perquisition.']  A  careful  or 
diligent  inquiry  or  search,     [r.]     Bp.  Berkeley. 

fPERRIE,  n.  [Fr.  pierrene\  pier^'e,  a  stone.] 
Jewels  ;  precious  stones.  Chaucer. 

PER'RI-5IR,  71.  [Fr.  perrier ;  pierre,  a  stone.]  An 
engine  for  throwing  stones,     [r.]        Haekhiyt. 

PER'RON,  n.  [Fr.]  {Arch.')  An  open  or  uncov- 
ered staircase  outside  of  a  building.        Wright. 

PER'RO-aUET  (-ket),  n.    [Fr.]    See  Paroquet. 

Perroquet  auk,  (Ornith.)  a  small  species  of  auk; 

Phaleris  psittaciila  of  Temminck,  or  Mca  psittacula  of 

Pallas.  Eng-.  Cyc. 

PER-RU ' Q,UT-ER  {pev-rii'ke-er),  n.  [Fr.perruque, 
a  peruke.]     A  wig-maker.  Brit.  Crit. 

PER'RY,  n.  [Fr.  poire  ;  poire  (L.pirum),  a  pear.] 
A  drmk  made  of  pears.  Mortimer. 

PER'RY,  n.  _A  sudden  ^st  of  wind ;  a  whirl- 
wind ;  —  written  also  pirry.   [Local.]  Hackluyt. 

PER  sAl'TUM.    [L.]     By  a  leap  or  jump. 

PER-SCRU-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  perscrtitatio  \  per- 
scrutor,  to  search  through ;  per,  through,  and 
scrutor,  to  search  ;  Fr.  perscrvtation.']  A  thor- 
ough or  diligent  search.  Smart. 

PER  SE.  [L.]  1.  By  himself,  herself,  itself,  or 
themselves  ;  apart  from  others. 

2.  {Logic.)  Abstra.ctly-  Crabb. 

PER'S^I-CUTE,  V.  a.  [L.  persequor,  persecutus  ; 
per^  used  intensively,  and  seywor,  to  follow  after ; 
It.  pe7'sequitare  ;  S^t.perseguir;  Fr.  persecuter.] 
[i.  persecuted  ;  pp.  persecuting,  perse- 
cuted.] 

1.  To  pursue  with  malignity  or  enmity;  to 
harass  with  penalties ;  to  afBict ;  to  distress  ;  to 
oppress  ;  —  generally  on  account  of  opinions. 

The  wicked  in  his  pride  doth  persecute  the  poor.     Ps.  x.  2. 


Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute 
you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for 
my  sake.  JHutt.  v.  10. 

2.  To  importune  or  vex  much.  Johnson. 

PER-Sp-CU'TION,  n.  [L.  persecutio  i  It.  perse- 
cuzione  ;  Sp.  persecueion;  Fr.  persecution.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  persecuting. 

The  Jews  raised  persecution  against  Paul.         Acts  xiii.  20. 

2,  The  state  of  being  persecuted.  "Our 
necks  are  uudLQr  persecution."  Lam.  v.  5. 

PER'S^l-CU-TJVE,  u.     Persecuting,     [r.]      Scott. 

PiiR'sp-UUT-OR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  persecutes  ; 
one  who  malignantly  harasses.  Milton. 

PER'sp-CU-TRiX,  n.  [L.]  A  female  who  perse- 
cutes, or  malignantly  harasses.  Ec.  Rev. 

PER-S]p-P6L'I-TAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Persepolis. 
**  Persepolitan  architecture."  P.  Cyc. 

PER'SEUS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Uiptr^bs.] 

1.  {Grecia7i  Myth.)  A  son  of  Jupiter  and 
DanaC,  who  slew  Medusa.  W.  S7nith. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  northern  constellation  near 
Taurus  and  Cassiopea.  P,  Cyc. 

t  P^R-SEV'jpR,  V.  n.  To  persevere ;  —  so  spelt  and 
accented  frequently  by  Shakespeare  as  well  as 
by  Spenser.  —  See  Persevere. 

Be  lusty,  free,  persever  in  thy  service.  Chaucer. 

PER-S?-VER'ANCE,n.  [1..  persevej'antia ;  It.  per- 

severanzai  ^\>.  per  sever  ancia;  Fr,  persevp7'a7ice.] 

1.  The  act  of  persevering ;  persistence  in  a 
design  or  an  undertaking;  continuance  in  ac- 
tion; steadiness  in  pursuit ;  constancy. 

Patience  and  perseverance  overcome  the  greatest  difHcul- 
ties.  S.  Alchardson. 

2.  t  Power  to  distinguish  ;  perception. 

Har7'ington. 

3.  ( Theol.)  Continuance  in  a  state  of  grace ;  — 
sometimes  terviiQdiJhnalpe7'seve7'ance.  Hammond. 

Syn. —  Perseverance^  constancy,  and  steadiness  are 
used  in  a  good  sense  ;  persistence  may  be  used  in  a 
good  sense  when  it  means  steadiness.  Perseverance  in 
a  right  course  ;  constancy  of  affection  ;  steadiness  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  object ;  persistence  in  a  demand.  — 
See  Continue,  Patience. 

PER-S^-VER'ANT,  a.  [Fr.  perseverant.]  Perse- 
vering,    [r.]  Whitby. 

fPER-S^-VER'ANT-LY,  arf.  Perseveringly ;  with 
constancy.  Spiritual  Conquest. 

PER-Sp-VERE',  v.n.  [L.  persever  o,  per  sever  atum  \ 
perseverus,  very  strict ;  per,  used  intensively, 
and  severits,  strict ;  It.  pei'severare ;  Sp.  perse- 
verar ;    Fr.  pers^erer.]     [i.  persevered  ;  pp. 

PERSEVERING,     PERSEVERED.]        To    persist    Or 

continue  rigidly  or  steadily  in  any  business  or 
undertaking ;  to  pursue  steadfastly  any  design 
or  attempt ;  not  to  give  up  or  abandon  any 
thing  begun  or  undertaken  ;  to  go  on  ;  to  pursue. 

To  persevere  in  any  evil  course  makes  you  unhappy  in 
this  liffe.  .  Wake. 

j^=  "Mr.  Nares  observes  that  this  word  was  an- 
ciently written  persever,  and  accented  on  the  second 
syllable  ; 

'  Say  thou  art  mine. 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  so  shall  persever.' 

Airs  Well,  Sec,  Act  \r. 
'Persever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  VingB.' Xing  John,  Act  ii. 
'  But  in  her  pride  she  doth  persever  still.'  Spenser. 

But  before  the  time  of  Milton,  the  spelling  and  accen- 
tuation liad  been  changed. 

'Whence  heavy  perseeution  shall  arise 

Of  all  who  in  the  worship  j'crsevere 

Of  spirit  and  truth.'  Par.  Lost,  xii.  v.  532. 

As  this  word  is  written  at  present,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  pronunciation  ;  and  that  it  is  very  prop- 
erly written  so,  appears  from  other  words  of  the  same 
form  —  declare,  respire,  explore,  procure.  Sec,  from 
declare,  respiro,  exploro,  procuro,  &c.  ;  and  conse- 
quently from  pcrsevero  ouglit  to  be  formed  persevere. 
Not  one  of  our  orthoepistB  [)laces  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  ;  yet,  such  is  the  force  of  prescription, 
that  the  old  pronunciation  is  not  entirely  rooted  out, 
especially  in  Ireland,  where  this  pronunciation  is  still 
prevalent. ' '     Wa'ker. 

PER-Sp-VER'JNG,^.  a.    Persisting;  constant. 

PER-SE-VER'ING-LY,  ad.    With  perseverance. 

PER'SIAN  (pgr'shfin),  n.    1.  {Geog.)  A  native  or 

an  inhabitant  of  Persia.  Morier. 

2.  {Arch.)   A  male  figure  used  instead  of  a 

column  to  support  an  entablature.  Weale. 

PER'SIAN,  ffl.  Relating  to  Persia  ;  Persic.  Britton. 

PER'SIAN-BER'RY,  n.     The  berry  of  the  plant 


Rhamnus  tinctoria,  used  as  a  yellow  coloring 
matter  in  calico-printing  and  dyeing.      Brande. 

PER'SIAN-WHEEL,  n.  A  machine  for  raising 
water  above  the  level  of  a  stream,  consisting  of 
a  wheel  with  buckets  attached  to  its  rim.  It  is 
made  to  revolve  by  the  current.  Brande. 

PER'SJC,  a.     1.  Relating  to  Persia  ;  Persian. 
2.  (Arch.)  Noting  an  order  of  architecture  in 
which  an  entablature  is  supported  by  the  statues 
of  men  instead  of  columns.  Scott. 

PER'SJC,  n.     The  Persian  language.  Wright, 

PERSICOT  (p4r'se-ko'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  persi- 
cum  malum,  a  peach.]  A  cordial  made  of  alco- 
hol and  the  meat  of  peach-stones.        W.  Ency. 

PERSIFLAGE  (pir-se-fl'izh'),  n.  [Fr.;  pe7'sifler, 
to  quiz ;  sijler,  to  hiss,  to  sing,  from  L.  sibilo.] 
Idle  talk,  in  which  all  the  subjects  are  treated 
with  levity  or  banter  ;  mockery ;  jeer.   Qu.  Rev. 

P^IR-SIM'MON,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  and  its  fruit,  of 
the  genus  Diospy^'os,  or  date-plum  ;  —  particu- 
larly Diospyrus  Virginia7ia,  a  small  tree,  of  the 
middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
bearing  a  plum-like  fruit  which  is  sweet  and 
edible  after  exposure  to  frost.  E7ig.  Cyc.  Gray. 

PER'SJS,   n.      A  coloring  matter   obtained  from 

lichens.  Simm,onds. 

PER'Si§M,  rt.     A  Persian  idiom.  Clai'ke. 

PJpR-SIST',  V.  n.  [L.  persisto;  per,  used  inten- 
sively, and  sisto,  to  stand  ;  It.  persistere  ;  Sp. 
persistir;    Fr.  persister.]      [^.  persisted;  pp. 

PERSISTING,  persisted.] 

1.  To  continue  fixed;  to  remain  ;  to  abide. 

But  for  thee 
I  had  persisted  happy.  Milfon. 

2.  To  continue  firm,  steadfast,  or  inflexible  ; 
to  pursue  steadily  any  design  ;  to  persevere. 

If  they  perm'st  in  pointing  their  batteries  against  particular 
persons,  no  laws  of  war  tbrbid  the  making  reprisals.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Continue. 

P?R-SIST'?NCE,    I  „_     [It.  persistenza  ;  Sp.  pe7-- 
P?R-SIST'5N-CY,  )  sistencia;  Ft. persi stance.] 

1.  The  state  of  persisting;  steadiness;  con- 
stancy ;  perseverance. 

The  love  of  God  better  can  consist  with  the  indeliberate 
commlBBion  of  many  sins  than  with  an  allowed  persistence  in 
any  one.  Gov.  of  Tonyue. 

2.  Obstinacy  ;  contumacy  ;  obduracy.    Shale. 

3.  {Optics.)  The  duration  of  the  impression 
of  light  on  the  retina  after  the  luminous  object 
has  disappeared.  Bj-ande. 

P^R-SIST'^NT,  a.  1.  That  persists;  steady; 
constant;  persevering;  persistive.  Roqet. 

2.  {Bot.)  Remaining  beyond  the  period  when 
such  parts  commonly  fall,  as  the  leaves  of  ever- 
greens. Gray. 

P^R-SiST'lNG-LY,  acL  "With  persistence  ;  per- 
severingly; steadily.  Wright. 

P?R-SiS'TIVE,  a.  That  persists;  steady;  firm; 
constant;  persevering;  persistent.  Shak. 

fV^R-S6LYB',v.  a.  [Ij.  persolvo.]  To  pay  wholly 
or  completely.  Bale. 

PER'SON  (per'sn)  [per'sn,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  per'- 
sun,  S.  A.  Wr. ;  per'sun,  colloquially  per'sn,  S»i.], 
n.  [L.  persona,  a  mask,  a  personage  or  charac- 
ter, a  person  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  pers07ia  ;  Fr.  persomie.] 

1.  t Character;  personage;  part.  Shak. 

'  He  hath  j)ut  on  the  person,  not  of  q  robber  and  murderer, 
but  of  a  traitor  to  the  state.  liayivard. 

2.  fTheparsonor  rector  of  a  parish. iTo^msZ/fc?. 

3.  A  being  possessed  of  personality;  an  in- 
telligent being ;  a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  child. 

TVe  must  consider  what  person  stands  for;  which,  I  think, 
is  a  thinking,  intelligent  being.  Locke. 

4.  A  human  being ;  an  individual ;  a  man ;  one. 

Be  a  person's  attainments  ever  so  great,  he  should  always 
remember  that  he  is  God's  creature.  S.  liichardson. 

5.  The  body;  bodily  or  corporal  substance. 

•Tis  in  her  heart  alone  that  you  must  reign; 

You  '11  find  her  person  difficult  to  gain.  Brydcm. 

6.  {Gram.)  The  character  which  a  noun  or  a 
pronoun  bears,  as  denoting  the  speaker,  the  per- 
son spoken  to,  or  the  person  spoken  of. 

Artificial  person,  {Law.)  a  corporation.  Bouvier. — 
In  person,  not  by  a  representative;  himself  or  one's 
self  with  bodily  presence.  "  The  king  in  person  visits 
all  around."     Dryden. 

j^=  "  As  the  o  in  person  is  sunk,  as  in  season. 
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treason^  &c.,  so  this  word,  being  a  compound  of  our 
own,  and  personage  corning  lo  us  from  the  French, 
we  generally  suppress  the  o  ;  but,  as  personal,  person- 
ate, &.C.,  come  to  us  from  the  Latin,  we  generally  pre- 
serve the  0.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give  for  the 
slight  difference  we  find  m  tlie  pronimcialion  of  these 
words ;  and,  if  any  one  is  inclined  to  think  we  ought 
to  preserve  the  o  distinctly  in  all  of  tlieni  except  per- 
son, and  even  in  this  on  solemn  occasions,  I  have  not 
the  least  objection."     Walker. 

fPER'SON,  V.  u.     To  personate.  Milton. 

PER'SON-A-BLE,  a.  1.  Having  a  beautiful  person 
or  body  ;  handsome  ;  graceful.  "  Semiramis, 
who  was  -very  personable."  Raleigh. 

2.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  Able  to  maintain  a  plea 
in  court :  —  having  the  capacity  to  take  a  thing 
granted  or  given.  Whishaio.    Burrill. 

PER'SON-A^E,  n.  [It.  personaggio ;  Sp.  per- 
sonaje ;  Fr.  personnage.'] 

1.  Character  assumed  or  represented. 

The  actors  and  personages  of  this  fable.  Broome. 

2.  A  great  or  considerable  person  ;  a  man  or 
woman  of  eminence  or  distinction.  Sidney. 

3.  Exterior  appearance  ;  stature  ;  air.  "  In 
personage  stately."     [r.]  Hayward. 

Syn.  —  See  Character. 

PER'SON-AL  [pgr'sun-^1,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja,  K. 
Sm.']^  a.  [h.  personalis  \  JX.  personale  \  ^•^.  per- 
sonal ;  Fr.  personnel.'] 

1.  Relating  or  belonging  to  persons,  or  men 
or  women,  not  to  things. 

Every  man,  so  termed  by  way  of  personal  difference  only. 

Hooker. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  affecting,  a  person  ;  proper 
or  peculiar  to  a  person  ;  individual. 

I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him.  Sha/c. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  person  or  body ;  corpo- 
ral; exterior.     ^^  Personal  charms."      Addison. 

4.  In  person  ;  not  by  representative. 

This  immediate  and  personal  speaking  of  God  Almighty 
to  Abraham,  Job,  and  Moses.  H'hitc. 

5.  {Gram.)  Having  the  modifications  of  the 
three  persons.    "  A;3er.so««^  verb."       Johnson. 

j^g^  The  personal  pronouns  are,  /,  thou  or  you,  he, 
she,  and  it,  and  their  plurals. 

Personal  action,  (Law.)  an  action  brought  for  the 
specific  goods  and  chattels,  or  for  damages,  or  other 
bveacli  of  contract,  or  for  other  injury,  tiie  specific 
recovery  of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  only 
excepted; — opposed  to  real  action. —  Personal  con- 
tract, a  contract  concerning  personal  property  ; — op- 
posed to  real  contract.  —  Personal  estate  or  property, 
property  consisting  usually  of  things  temporary  and 
movable,  but  including  all  subjects  of  property  not  of 
a  freehold  nature,  nor  descendible  to  the  heirs  at  law  j 

—  opposed  to  real  estate  or  property.    Bouvier.  Burrill. 

t  PER'SON-AL,  n.     A  movable.  Todd. 

PER'SON-AL-i§M,  n.  The  quality  of  being  per- 
sonal; personality.  Qu.  Rev. 

PER-SON-AL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  personalita  ;  Sp.  per- 
sonalidad  ;  Fr.  personnalite.'\ 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  person;  individuality. 

That  which  can  contrive,  which  can  design,  must  be  a 
person.  These  capacities  constitute  personality',  for  they  im- 
ply consciousness  of  tliought.     '  Foley. 

2.  A  reflection  or  remark  directly  or  offen- 
sively applied  to  a  person.  Todd, 

Tliore  is  yet  another  topic  which  he  has  been  no  less  stu- 
dious to  avoid,  which  is  personality.  Observer. 

3.  {Law.)  That  quality  of  a  law  which  con- 
cerns the  condition,  state,  and  capacity  of  per- 
sons. Burrill. 

PER'SON-AL-IZE,  v.  u.  To  render  personal;  to 
personate.  WarbuHon. 

PER'SON-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  personal  manner;  as 
to  person ;  individually  :  —  in  person  ;  not  by 
representative. 

PER'SON-AL-TY,  n.     {Law.)  Personal  property  ; 

—  state  of  being  a  person.  Burrill. 

PER'SON-ATE,  V.  a.  \i.  personated  ;  pp.  per- 
sonating, PERSONATED.] 

1.  To  represent  by  a  fictitious  or  assumed 
character  ;  to  act  the  part  of ;  to  imitate. 

This  lad  was  not  to  personate  one  that  had  been  long  be- 
fore taken  out  of  his  cradle.  Bacon. 

2.  To  counterfeit;  to  feign.  ** Personated 
devotion."     [r.]  Hammond. 

3.  To  resemble  ;  to  be  like.  "  The  lofty  cedar 
pei'sonates  thee."  Shak. 

4.  t  To  describe  the  person  of.  "  He  shall  find 
himself  most  feelingly  p&rsonated."  Shak. 
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t  PER'SON-Ate,  v.  a.  [L.  persono ;  per,  used  in- 
tensively, and  sono^  to  sound.]  To  celebrate 
loudly.     "  So  personating  their  gods."      Milton. 

PER'SON-ATE,  V.  ?i.  To  play  a  fictitious  charac- 
ter.    *'  Personating  with  the  actors."         Buck. 

PER'SON-ATE,  a.  [L.  personatus ;  persona^  a 
mark.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  monopetalous,  bilabi- 
ate corolla,  having  the  orifice  of  the  tube  closed 
by  an  inflated  projection  of  the  throat,  llenslow, 

PER'SON-AT-ING,  n.     Personation.  Prynne. 

PER-SON-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  personating  or 
counterfeiting.  Bacon. 

PER'SON-A-TOR,«.  One  who  personates.  "  Per- 
sonators  of  those  actions."  B.Jonson. 

PER-SON-E'I-TY,  n.  Personality,  [r.]   Coleridge. 

Pj^R-SON-I-FI-CA'TlON,  n.  [It.  personijicazione ; 
Fr.  personnijication.^ 

1.  The  act  of  personifying. 

2.  {R/iet.)  A  figure  by  which  inanimate  ob- 
jects, or  abstract  ideas,  are  represented  as  endued 
with  life  and  action;  prosopopoeia.  Brande. 

P^R-SON'I-FY,  V.  a.  [It.  personijicare  ;  Sp.  per- 
sonijicar ;  Fr.  personnifier.  —  From  L.  persona, 
a  person,  2.116.  facio,  to  make.]   \i.  personified  ; 

pp.  PERSONIFYING,  PERSONIFIED.]       To  change 

from  a  thing  to  a  person  ;  to  represent  with  the 
attributes  of  a  person  ;  to  ascribe  to,  or  invest 
with,  the  qualities  of  an  animate  being. 

The  poets  take  the  liberty  of  personifying  inanimate 
things.  Cfiesterjielcl. 

f  PER'SON-iZE^v.  a.  To  jiersomfy.  S.Richardson. 

PERSOJ^JVEL  (pAr'so-nel'),  n.  [Fr.]  The  persons 
belonging  to  the  army  or  the  navy,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  materiel.  McCulloch. 

P^R-SPEC'TIVE  [per-spek'tjv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.  C;  per'spek-tiv,  Johnsoji],  n.  [It. 
prospettiva  \  S^.  perspectiva;  'Fr.  perspective. — 
From  L.  perspicio,  perspectus,  to  look  through  ; 
per,  through,  and  speciOf  to  look.] 

1.  f  A  glass  through  which  things  are  viewed  ; 
a  telescope  or  a  microscope.        Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  view  through  ;  a  vista  ;  a  prospect. 

Lofty  trees  with  sacred  shades, 

At).<}l  perspectives  of  pleasant  glades.  Dryden. 

3.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  art  of  representing  or 
delineating  on  a  plane  surface  near  and  distant 
objects,  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  from  any 
given  distance  or.  situation,  Brande, 

/fi^  In  the  figure,  H  H 
represents  the  horizon.  The 
point  O,  exactly  opposite 
the  eye,  is  the  centre  of  the 
picture.  To  this  point  all 
the  horizontal  lines,  E  O, 
G  O,  H  O,  I  O,  J  O,  A  O, 
B  O,  &c.,  tend,  and  are 
called  vanishing  lines.  The 
line  connecting  the  centre 
of  the  picture  and  the  eye  is 
called  the  principal  vviual  ray  \  and  its  lengtli  is  the 
distance  of  the  picture.  The  surface  upon  which  the 
objects  in  the  picture  stand  is  called  the  ground  plane, 
and  the  surface  on  which  they  are  delineated  is  called 
the  perspective  plane. 

4.  A  representation  or  picture  of  objects  in 
perspective.  Wright. 

Aerial  perspective,  the  faintness  of  outlines  and 
blending  of  colors  produced  by  the  thicker  or  thinner 
stratum  of  air  which  pervades  the  optical  image 
viewed.  Fairholt.  —  Iso- 
wetrical  perspecttce,  a  kind 
of  ortliographic  projection 
in  which  but  a  single  plane 
of  projection  is  used  ;  iso- 
metrical  projection.  Tn 
this  kind  of  perspective, 
tlie  objects  are  represented 
at  a  particular  angle,  so  as 
to  show  at  the  same  time  three  contigu- 
ous sides,  as  is  seen  in  the  figures  repre- 
sented by  isometrical  perspective  in  the 
margin.  —  See  Isometrical.  Dames. 
—  Linear  perspective,  the  art  of  deline- 
ating solid  bodies  on  a  plane  surface,  as 
they  appear  to  the  eye  from  any  point. 
Fairholt.  —  Obliqve  pcrspectii^e,  perspective  in  which 
the  perspective  plane  is  taken  obliquely  to  the  princi- 
pal face  of  the  object. —  Parallel  perspective,  perspective 
in  which  the  perspective  plane  is  taken  parallel  to  the 
principal  face  of  the  object.     Davies. 

jQg?=  "  This  word,  as  may  be  seen  in  Johnson,  was 
generally  accented  by  the  poets  on  the  first  syllable  ; 
but  the  liarshness  of  this  pronunciation  has  prevented 
it  from  gaining  any  ground  in  prose."     Walker. 
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PPR-SPEO'TIVE,  a.    1.  Relating  to  the  science 

of  vision  ;  optical.  Bacon. 

2.    Pertaining  to,   or  made   by,  perspective. 

"  Perspective  drawings."  ~  Nichol. 

PpR-SPEC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  Optically;  through  a 
glass ;  according  to  perspective.  Shak. 

PgR-SPEC'TO-GRAPH,  n.  [Eng.  perspective  and 
Gr.  ypd(pw,  to  describe.]  An  instrument  for  tak- 
ing the  points  and  outlines  of  objects.  Bigelow. 

PER-SPjpc-TOG'RA-PHY,  /..  The  science  or  the- 
ory of  perspective.      '  Wright. 

tPER'SPI-CA-BLE,  a.    Discernible.  Herbert. 

PER-SPI-CA'CIOUS  (per-spe-ka'shus,  66),  a.  [L. 
perspicax,  perspicacis  \  perspicio,  to  look 
through  ;  It.  perspicace  ;  Sp.  perspicaz  ;  Fr. 
perspicace.']  Quick-sighted  ;  sharp  of  sight ; 
discerning  ;  acute ;  keen.  Sovth. 

PER-SPI-CA'CIOVS-LY,  ad.  In  a  perspicacious 
manner ;  discerningly.  Johnson. 

PER-SPI-CA'CIOUS-NESS  (per-s[ie-ka'slnis-n6s),  n. 
Sharpness  of  sight ;  perspicacity.  Johnson. 

PER-SPI-CAg'I-TY,  B.  \Tu.  perspicantas;  It.  ,§• 
Sp.  persjncacia-j  Fr.  perspicaciti-.]  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  perspicacious ;  acuteness  of 
sight  or  discernment.  Burton. 

t  PER'SPI-CA-CY,  n.     Perspicacity.       B.  Jonson. 

tP5;R-SPl"C!-EN0E(-spisJi'e-«ns),  n.  [h.  pei-spici- 
entia.l   Clear  perception  or  discernment.  Bailey. 

t  PER'SPl-ClL,  n.    A  telescope.  Crashaw. 

PER-SPJ-CO'l-TY,  K.     [L.  perspicuitas;    It.  per- 
spicicith  ;  Sp.  pey^spicuidad  ;  Fr.  perspicnite.] 
li  Transparency ;  translucency.  [ii.]  Brovyne. 
2.  Quality  of  being  perspicuous  ;  easiness  to 
be  perceived  or  understood ;  freedom  from  ob- 
scurity or  ambiguity ;  clearness.  Locke. 

The  first  requisite  of  atyle,  not  only  in  rhetorical  butin  all 
compositiona,  ispcrsiiicvity.  Abp.  Whatelji. 

Syn. —  Clearness  relates  to  ideas  or  thoughts  ;  per- 
spicuity, to  the  mode  of  expressinj^  them.  Perspicuity 
of  style  or  languafre  ;  clearness  of  conception.  Per- 
spicuous style  or  language ;  clear  ideas See  Clear. 

PgR-SPiC'U-OUS,  a.  [L.  perspicuus  ;  perspicio, 
to  see  -through  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  perspicuo.'] 

1.  That  may  be  seen  through  ;  transparent ; 
diaphanous,     [r.]  Peacham. 

2,  Clear  to  the  mind  or  understanding;  easily 
understood  ;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous. 

All  this  is  so  perspictioiis,  so  undeniable,  that  I  need  not 
be  over-industrious  in  the  proof  of  it.  St>rat. 

PpR-SPTc'li-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  perspicuous  man- 
ner ;  clearly ;  plainly  ;  not  obscurely.       Bacon. 

P(;R-SPIc'V-OUS-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being 
perspicuous  ;  freedom  from  obscurity  ;  clear- 
ness; perspicuity.  Bailey. 

PER-SPIr-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
perspirable.  IVric/ht. 

P^R-SPIR'A-BLE  [per-splr'si-hl,  S.  IF.  P.  Ja.  K. 
Urn.'],  a.     [It.  perspirabile ;,  Fr.  perspirable.] 

1.  That  perspires  ;  emitting  perspiration,  [k.] 

Their  [children's]  skins  arc  most  peritpirabh.        Jlucon. 

2.  That  may  be  perspired  or  emitted  by  per- 
spiration. Arbuthnot. 

PER-SPI-RA'TION,  n.  [It.  perspirazione ;  Fi: per- 
spiration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  perspiring;  excretion  by  the 
pores  of  the  skin  ;  exudation. 

Insensib'.e  perft}nr(t1ion  is  the  last  and  most  perfect  action 
of  animal  digestion.  Arbuthnot. 


2.  Matter  perspired  ;  sweat. 


P.  Cyc. 


According  to  Tjavoisier  and  Seguin,  the  greatest  amouTit 

oi'  persptraiton  fin  man]  exceeds  six  pounds  in  twenty-four 

hours,  and  tbc  Bmallcst  two  pounds.  Brande. 

Sensible  persjnraUon  ie  called  sweat.  Dunglison. 

PER-SPTR'A-TiVE,a.  That  perspires  ;  performing 
perspiration.  Johnson. 

PPR-SPIR'A-TO-RY,  w.  Performing,  or  pertaining 
to,  perspiration.  Dunglison. 

PjpR-SPlRE',  V.  n.  [L.  perspiro,  to  breathe  every 
where  ;  per,  used  intensively,  and  spiro,  to 
breathe.]      \i.   perspired  ;    pp.   perspiring, 

PERSPIRED.] 

1.  To  exude  by,  or  through,  the  skin  ;  to  be 
excreted  by  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Bi'ownc. 

Water,  milk,  whey,  taken  without  much  exercise  bo  ns  to 
make  them  persjnrr.  Arbuthnot. 
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2.  To  perform,  excretion  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin  ;  to  sweat. 

Animals  prevented  from  perfpiring  die  of  sutFocation  as 
certainly,  though  not  so  rapidly, "as  -when  their  respiration  ib 
obstructed.  i-*.  Cyc. 


Syn. —  A  person  perspires  naturally,  as  in  sleep; 
heat  and  exercise  make  him  sweat.  The  moisture 
that  passes  invisibly  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  is 
called  perspiration  ;  that  which  passes  visibly  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin  is  called  s^toeat. 


P^R-SPIRE',  V.  u. 

skin. 


To  emit  by  the  pores  of  the 
Smollett. 


The  flubetanccs  penpired  are  wuter.  carbonic  acid,  saline 
eubstancefl,  lactic  acid,  and  some  organic  matter.        Jirande. 

P^R-STRTn^E',  V.  a.  [L.  perstringo\  per,  by, 
and  stringo,  to  bind,  to  touch.]  To  touch  or 
glance  on  ;  to  graze,     [k.]  Burton. 

fPER'SUA-BLB  (per'sw?-bl),  a.  That  persuades; 
persuading ;  convincing.  Wickliffe. 

P^R-SUAU'A-BLE  (per-swad'9-hl),  a.  That  may 
be  persuaded;  persuasible.     [11.]  Johnson. 

fppR-SUAD'A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  persuaded; 
by  persuasion.     *  Sherwood, 

P^R-SUADE'  (p?r-swad'),  v.  a.  [L.  persuadeo  ; 
per,  used  intensively,  and  suadeo,  to  advise  ;  It. 
persuadere;  Sp.  persuadir ;  Fr.  persuader. 1     [/. 

PEKSUADED  ;  pp.  PERSUADING,  PERSUADED.] 

1.  To  counsel  or  advise  with  effect ;  to  draw 
or  incline  the  will  of ;  to  influence,  or  prevail 
upon,  by  argument,  advice,  expostulation,  or 
reasons  ;  to  induce  ;  to  incite  ;  to  convince. 

Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Almost  thou  persuadest  me 
to  be  a  Christian.  Acts  xxxi.  28. 

2.  To  inculcate;  to  teach,  "We  jiersuade 
confidence."     [li.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  Men  are  persuaded  by  argument  or  elo- 
quence, prevailed  upon  by  entreaty,  inJiuRnced  by  ex- 
ample or  interest,  enticed  by  art,  and  convinced  by  ar- 
gument or  evidence.  —  See  Exhort. 

P^R-SUADE',  V.  n.     To  use  persuasion. 

Twenty  merchants  have  all  persuaded  with  him.       Sliak. 

Persuasion.  Sol.  and  Perseda. 


fPjpR-SUADE',  n. 
P^R-SUAD'^D-NESS,  n 


The  state  of  being  per- 
[r.]  Boyle. 


suaded ;  conviction, 

P^R-SUAD'^R,  n.     One  who  persuades.      Barry. 

II  PgR-SUA-SI-BlL'l-Ty,'  n.  Capability  of  being 
persuaded ;  persuasibleness.  Hallyicell. 

II  P^R-SUA'Sf-BLE  [per-swa'se-bl,  S.  P.  F.  Sm. 
Wr.  Wb.;  per-swa'ze-bl,  W.'j.Ja.  K.R.'\,a.  [L. 
perstiasibilis  ;  It.  siiasibile  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  persua- 
sible.'] That  may  be  persuaded.  *'  It  makes  us 
tractable  aLnd  persuasible."    Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

II  PjpR-SUA'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
persuasible ;  persuasibility.  Johnson. 

P^R-SUA'^ION  (per-swa'zhun),  n.  [L.  persuasio ; 
It.  persuasione ;  Sp.  <Sr  Fr.  persiiasion.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  power  of  persuading. 

Thou  hast  all  the  arts  of  ^ne persuasion.  Otway. 

2.  The  state  of  being  persuaded  ;  settled 
opinion  or  conviction:  —  creed;  belief;  doc- 
trine.   "  Clergy  of  her  pe?"si«tsion."  Blackstone. 

The  most  certain  token  of  evident  goodness  is,  if  the  gen- 
eral persuasion  of  all  men  does  so  account  it.  Hooker. 

Syn. —  See  Conviction. 

PipR-SUA'SIVE,  a.  \lt.  ^  ^p.  per suasivo;  ¥r.  per- 
suasifV\  That  persuades  or  has  power  to  per- 
suade ;  inducing.  "Persuasive  evidence."  South. 


ppil-SUA'SiVE,  n. 
exhortation. 


That  which  persuades ;    an 
South. 


PjeR-SUA'SlVE-Ly,  ad. 
persuade. 


In  such  a  manner  as  to 
Locke. 


PeR-SUA'SJVE-NESS,  n.      The  quality  of  being 
persuasive ;  exhortation.  Hammond. 

Having  power  to  persuade  ; 
Browne. 


PpR-SaA'SO-RY,  a. 
persuasive. 

PER-SUL'PHATE,  n.  {Chcm.)  A  salt  composed 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  peroxide.  Ure. 

FER-SUL-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  persuUo,  to  leap 
through ;  per,  through,  and  salto^  to  leap.] 
(MedT)  Exudation,  as  of  blood,  in  the  form  of 
dew,  at  the  surface  of  the  skin,  or  of  a  mem- 
brane ;  diapedesis.  Scott,    DungUson. 

tP^R-SWAV,  v.  ct.     To  mitigate.  B.  Jonson. 


PERT,  tt.     1.  [W.  pert.']    Brisk ;    smart ;  lively ; 

perk.     "  The  pert  fairies."  Milton. 

2.  Saucy  ;  froward ;  bold ;  impudent.  Addison. 

All  servants  might  challenge  the  same  liberty,  and  grow 
pert  upon  their  masters.  Collier. 

if^  As  some  word  is  plainly  wanting  not  so  strong 
as  insolent^  we  have  been  led  to  employ  pert  exclusive- 
ly in  an  unfavorable  sense,  while  yet  it  was  free  of 
old  to  use  it  also  in  a  good,  even  as  among  our  south- 
ern poor  it  still  retains  the  meaning  of  sprightly  or 
lively ;  a  child  recovering  from  illness,  a  cage-bird 
after  pioulting,  are  said  to  look  ^uite  pert  again. 
Trench. 

fPERT,  «.     [L.  apertus.]  Open;  apert.  Chaucer. 

PERT,  «.     A  pert  person,     [r.]  Goldsmith. 

t  PERT,  V.  n.     To  behave  pertly.        Bp.  Gauden. 

PJ^R-tAiN',  v.  n.  \Jj.  pertiiieo  ;  per^  through,  and 
teneo,  to  hold,  to  keep  ;  It.  appartenere ;  Sp.  per- 
tenecer ;   Fr.  appartenir.]     \i.  pertained  ;  pp. 

PERTAINING,  PERTAINED.] 

1.  To  belong  ;  to  be  the  property  or  duty  ;  to 
appertain  ;  —  used  with  to.  *'  The  cities  which 
pertained  to  Judah."  2  Chron.  xii.  4. 

2.  To  relate ;  to  concern  ;  to  regard.  Peacham. 

fP^R-TER-Jg-BRA'TION,  n.  [L.  pevterebro,  to 
bore  through.]     Act  of  boring  through.  Bailey. 

PERTH'fTE,  n.  {Mhi.')  A  variety  of  felspar,  from 
Perth,  in  Upper  Canada.  Thomson. 

PER-TJ-NA'CIOUS  (per-te-na'shus,  66),  a.  [L. joer- 
tinax,  pertinacis  ;  per,  used  intensively,  and  te- 
nax,  holding  fast ;  It.  pertinace  ;  Sp.  peHinaz.'] 

1.  Adhering  with  obstinacy ;  obstinate ;  in- 
flexible ;  stubborn ;  dogged ;  perverse.  Walton. 

2.  Resolute  ;  constant ;  steady.  South. 

PER-TI-NA'CFOUS-LY  (per-te-na'shus-le),  ad.  In 
a  pertinacious  manner  ;  obstinately  ;  stubborn- 
ly : —  resolutely;  steadily.  Tillotson. 

PER-TI-nA'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  Pertinacity.   Taylor. 

PER-TI-NAg'l-TY,  -/*.  [L.,  It.,  Ss  Sp.  pertinacia  ; 
Fr.  pei'tinacite.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  pertinacious ;  stub- 
bornness ;  obstinacy  ;  doggedness.        Browne. 

2.  Resolution;  constancy;  steadiness.  Taj' Zor. 
Syn.  — See  Obstinacy. 

fPER'TI-NA-CY,  n.      1.    [L.  pertinacia.]    Perti- 
nacity. Bp.  Taylor. 
2.    [L.  pertineo,  to  pertain.]    The  quality  of 
pertaining ;  aptitude.  Chaucer. 

fPER'TI-NATE,  u.     Pertinacious.  Joye. 

t  PER'TI-NATE-LY,  ad.     Pertinaciously.      Joye. 

PER'TI-NENCE,  )  „^  [It.  pertinenzia  ;  Sp.;9er- 
PER'TI-NEN-CY,  )  tinencia ;  Fr.  pertinence.]  The 
state  of  being  pertinent ;  fitness  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  appropriateness ;  relevancy ;  appositeness. 
**  Pertinence  and  brevity  of  expression."  South. 
PER'TI-NENT,  a.  [L.  pertineo,  pertinens,  to  per- 
tain; It.  ^  Sp.  pertinente '^  'Fr.  pertinent.] 

1.  Relating;  concerning;  pertaining.  "Any 
\\i\Ti^  pei-tinent  unto  faith."     [r.]  Hooker. 

2.  Related  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  just  to  the 
purpose;  apposite;  relevant;  appropriate. 

What  I  thought  pertinent  to  this  business.  Bacon. 

PER'TI-NENT-LY,  ad.  Appositely;  to  the  pur- 
pose. *  Bp.  Taylor. 

PER'TI-N^NT-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  per- 
tinent ;  appositeness  ;  pertinence,  [r.]    Bailey. 

PER'TI-NENTS,  n. 
nances. 

fPi^R-TIN'^^NT,  a.  [L.  pertingo,  to  extend  to.] 
Reaching  to  ;  totiching.  Bailey. 

PERT'LY,  ad.     In  a  pert  manner;  saucily.  Pope. 

PERT'N^SS,  ».  Quality  of  being  pert ;  sauciness. 

tPER-TRAN'SieNT,  a.  [L.  pertranseo,  to  pass 
through.]     Passing  through.  Bailey. 

PJpR-TURB',  V.  a.  [L.  perturbo  ;  per,  used  inten- 
sively, and  turbo,  to  disturb ;  It.  p&rturbare  ; 
Sp.  perturbar.]  \i.  perturbed  ;  pp.  perturb- 
ing, perturbed.] 

1.  To  put  into  confusion  or  disorder ;  to  con- 
fuse ;  to  disorder,     [r,]  Browne. 

2.  To  disquiet ;  to  disturb ;  to  deprive  of  tran- 
quillity.    "  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit."    Shak. 

P^R-TURB'ANCE,  n.     Perturbation.  Sharp. 


{Scottish  Law.)  Appurte- 
Burrill. 


fPpR-TiJR'BATE  [per-tur'bat,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 

K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  per'tur-bat,  Wb.],  v.  a.  [L. perturbo, 
perturbatus.]  To  disquiet ;  to  disturb  ;  to  per- 
turb.—  See  Contemplate.  More. 

PER-TUR-BA'TION,  n.  [L- perturbatio  ;  It.  pe7-~ 
turbazione;  Sp. perturbacion;  Ft. perturbattoji.] 

1.  Disturbance  ;  disorder  ;  confusion  ;  com- 
motion ; —  particularly  commotion  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  disquiet  of  mind;  mental  uneasiness. 

I  have  lived  to  see  this  world  is  made  up  of  perturbations. 

Hooker. 
Restore  yourselves  unto  your  temper,  fathers, 
And,  without  per(ur6afzo«,  hear  me  speak,         B.  Jonson, 

2.  Cause  of  disquiet. 

O,  polished  perturbation,  golden  care !  Shak. 

3.  (Astron.)  An  irregularity  or  inequality  in' 
the  motion  of  a  body  in  its  orbit.  Herschel. 

PER'TUR-BA-TQR,  ft.     [L.]     One  who  disturbs. 

PJ^R-TURB'^R,  n.     A  disturber.         Sir  G.  Paul. 

PjpR-TUSE',  a.  [L.  pei'tu7ido,  pertusus,  to  make 
a  hole  through.]  Punched ;  pierced  with  holes  ; 
perforated ;  pertused.     [r.]  Bailey. 

P^R-TU^ED'  (per-tuzd'),  u.  Bored;  pierced  with 
holes  ;  pertuse.  Scoit. 

V^R-TU'S^ION  (p?r-fu'z]iun),  n.  Act  of  piercing 
or  perforating ;  a  perforation.  Arhuthnot. 

P^IR-TOs'SJS,  n.  [L.  per,  used  intensively,  and 
tussis,  a  cough.]  {Med.)  A  violent  convulsive 
cough ;  the  whooping-cough.  DungUson. 

PER'tlKE,  K.  \lt. parucca -^  Sp. pehica;  Vr.per- 
ruque.  —  Dut.  paruik;  Ger.  perrllcke;  Dan. 
paryk  ;  Sw.  peruk.  —  From  Gr.  TTOliJjiKog,  red,  be- 
cause originally  made  of  that  color.  Wac/iter.] 
A  cap  of  false  hair;  a  periwig.  Wiseman. 

PER'Oke,  V.  a.  To  furnish  or  dress  with  perukes, 
or  wigs,     [r.]  Todd. 

PER'tJKE-MAK'gR,  n.  A  maker  of  perukes  ;  a 
wig-maker.  Johnson. 

PER'tJLE,  n.  {L.perula,  dim.  of  pera,  a  wallet.] 
{Bot.)  The  cover  of  a  seed.  HamiUo7i. 

P^-RU'§AL,  ?i.  1.  Examination.  "  A  short  ;:f ;■«- 
sal  of  the  staff."     [R.]  ■  Tathr. 

2.  The  act  of  reading. 

This  treatise  requires  application  in  the  perusal.   Woodward. 

P^-RtJ^E',  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  —  L.  per, 
through  or  thoroughly,  and  utor,  usus,  to  use. 
Minsheu.  — It  appears  to  be  from  the  Fr.  pi^'^i-^ 
voir,  to  look  tlurough.  Richardson.]  [i.  pe- 
rused ;  pp.  PERUSING,  PERUSED.] 

1.  To  inspect  or  examine  carefully.  "  I  have 
perused  her  well."  Shak. 

2.  To  read.     "  Periwe  this  writing."       Shak. 

y^-Htj^'^R,  n.     One  who  peruses  ;  a  reader. 

P^-Rt'Vj-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Peru. 
Peruvian  balsam^  a  balsam  obtained  from  the  tree 
Miroxylon  Peruiferum,  a  tree  growing  in  tropical  Soutli 
America;  —  also  called  balsam  of  Peru.  —  Peruvian 
bark,  the  bark  of  a  tree,  found  in  Peru,  of  the  genus 
Cinchona,  used  in  medicine.  Brande.  —  Peruvian  cin- 
namon, {Bot.)  cinnamon  from  the  plant  Zaurus  guixos. 
Loudon. 

PER'y-VINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  oily  fluid, 
distilled  from  the  balsam  of  Peru.  Wright. 

P^R-VABE',  v.  a.  \Jj.pervado;  per,  through,  and 

Vado,   to  goj  [t.   PERVADED;  pp.   PEBTADINO, 
PERVADED.] 

1.  To  pass  through,  as  an  aperture  or  inter- 
stice ;  to  permeate. 

The  labored  chjle pervades  the  pores.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  pass  through  the  whole  extent  of;  to 
be  diffused  through. 

What  but  God 
Peii'ades,  adjusts,  and  agitates  the  whole.         Thnnison. 

P^R-VAD'ING,  p.  a.  That  pervades ;  passing 
through  ;  penetrating. 

P^R-VA'^ION,  n,  [L.  pervasio.]  Act  of  per- 
vading, or  state  of  being  pervaded.  Boyle. 

PjpR-VA'SIVE,  a.     That  pervades.  Shenstone. 

P^R-VERSE',  a.  [L.  perversus  ;  perveHo,  to  turn 
round  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  perverso  ;  Fr.  pervers.] 

1.  Turned  or  distorted  from  the  right. 

"Where  nature  breeds, 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things.       Milton. 

2.  Obstinate  in  the  i\Tong  ;  stubborn  ;  un- 
tractable  ;  untoward  ;  wayward. 

To  so  perverse  a  sex  all  grace  is  vain.  Dryrlen. 
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3.  Cross  ;  petulant ;  captious ;  spiteful. 

I  'U  frown,  and  be  perverm,  and  say  thee  nay.         Shak. 
Syn. —  See  Captious,  Oestinaov. 

fP^R-VERSED'  (-versd'),  a.     Turned.         Phaer. 

tPBR-VERS'^D-LY,  ad.     Perversely.       Asoham. 

PfR-VERSE'LY,  ad.  In  a  perverse  manner  ; 
crossly ;  peevishly.  Locke. 

P^R-VERSE'Nf.SS,    n.     1.    The  quality  of  being 

perverse  ;  petulance  ;  peevishness.  Milton. 

2.  t  Perversion.  Bacon. 

PfR-VER'SION  (per-ver'shun),  n.  [h.perversio  ; 
It.  perversione ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  perversion.]  The  act 
of  perverting,  or  the  state  of  being  perverted ; 
change  to  something  worse.  '*  Perversion  of 
the  laws  of  nature."  Bacon. 

PfiR-VER'SJ-TY,  n.     [Jj.  perversitas;   It.  peroer- 

sitil ;    Sp.  perversidad ;    Fr.  perversite.']     Per- 

verseness ;  crossness  ;  petulance  ;  frowardness. 

'*  What  strange  perversity  !  "  Norris. 

Syn.  —  See  Contumacy. 

PJSR-VER'SIVE,  16.    Tending  to  pervert.        Todd. 

PJpR-VERT',  V.  a.  [L.  perverto ;  per,  used  inten- 
sively, and  verto,  to  turn ;  It.  pervertire ;  Sp. 
§  Fr.  pervertir.']  \i.  peiivekted  ;  j^.  pervert- 
ing, perverted!] 

1.  To  turn  or  distort  from  the  true  end  or 
purpose.  "Pervert  justice  to  extreme  injus- 
tice." Spenser. 

He  has  pervei-ted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses.        Dryden. 

2.  To  turn  from  the  right ;  to  entice  to  evil; 
to  corrupt. 

He  in  the  serpent  had  perverted  Eve.  Milton. 

t  P^R-VERT',  V.  n.  To  turn  to  the  wrong ;  to 
become  a  pervert.  Chaucer. 

PER'VJpRT  (114),  n.  One  who  is  perverted  or 
turned  from  the  right.  Qu.  Rev.    Trench. 

An  ingenious  ;>ej'i'e?-(  drew  some  attention.        C/t.  Ob, 
Syn.  —  See  Convert. 

PPR-VERT'ED,  p.  a.  Turned  aside  from  right ; 
corrupted. 

P^R-VERT'jpR,  n.     One  who  perverts.  South. 

P^R-VERT'J-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  perverted ; 
liable  to  perversion.  Mountagu. 

t  P^R-VES'TI-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  pervestigo,  per- 
vestigatus  j  per,  used  intensively,  and  vestigo,  to 
trace.]    To  find  out  by  searching.       Cockeram. 

t  PER-VES-TI-GA'TION,  ».  [li.  pervestie/atio.}  A 
thorough  or  diligent  search.  Chillingworth. 

t  PER'VI-AL,  u,.    Pervious.  Chapman. 

t  PER'VI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  pervious  manner. 
"  To  see  pervially  through  them."       Chapman. 

t  PER-VI-CA'CIOys  (per-ve-kS'shus),  u.  [Ij.pervi- 
cax,  pervicacis.']     Very  obstinate.  Denham. 

t  PER-VJ-cA'CIOUS-LY,  ad.  Stubbornly.  Ash. 
t  PER-V!-CA'CIOUS-NESS,  )  „.  Stubbornness  ; 
t  PER-V!-CA9'!-TY,  >  contumacy.J3era«e7/. 

t  PER'V!-CA-Cy,  n.     Pervicacity.  Bailey. 

t  PfiR-Vlp-I-LA'TION, n.  [L.pervigihtio'tpervigil, 
ever  watchful.]     A  careful  watching.       Bailey. 

PER'VJ-OUS,  u.  [It.  pervius ;  per,  through,  and 
via,  a  way.] 

1.  That  may  be  passed  through;  admitting 
passage ;  penetrable  ;  permeable. 

He  to  thiclcets  fled, 
Concealed  from  aiming  spears,  TioiperviouB  to  the  steed. 

Bryden. 

2.  Pervading ;  permeating.  "  This  little, 
agile,  pervious  fire."     [r.]  Prior. 

PER' VI-OUS-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  pervious. 

PER'VfS,  «.    See  Partis.  Todd. 

PJ-SADE'  [pe-sad',  Ja. ;  pe-zad',  Sm.],  n.  [Fr.] 
The  motion  which  a  horse  makes  in  raising  his 
fore  quarters,  without  advancing.  Farrier's  Diet. 

PESHITO,  a.  Applied  to  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  Dr.  Murdoch. 

PfiS'KY,  a.  &  ad.  [Perhaps  corrupted, from  pesti- 
lent.^ Mischievous ;  troublesome :— great;  much : 
—  very.  "  A  pesky  sight."  Seba  Smith.  "  Pes- 
%  proud."  Judd.    [Colloquial  and  vulgar,  TJ.  S.] 
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PE'SO,  n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  coin  weighing  an 
ounce  ;  the  dollar  of  exchange.  Simmonds. 

PES'SA-RY,  re.  [Gr.  Trttririis ;  L.  pessiis,  pessarium  ; 
It.  pessa'rio ;  Sp.  pesario  ;  Fr.  pessaire.]  {Med.) 
A  solid  instrument,  made  of  cork,  ivory,  or  elas- 
tic gum,  introduced  into  the  vagina,  to  support 
the  uterus,  in  cases  of  prolapsus  or  relaxation 
of  that  organ.  Dunglison. 

PES'SJ-mI§M,  n.  [L.  pessimus,  worst.]  The  doc- 
trine that  maintains  the  most  unfavorable  view 
of  things ;  —  exposed  to  optimism.  Sydney  Smith. 

PES'SI-mIsT,  n.  A  universal  complainer  ;  —  op- 
posed to  optimist.  Smart. 

PES'SO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  itenads,  a  small,  oval- 
shaped  stone,  and  ^avTiin,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  pebbles.  Smart. 

PEST,  n.    [li.pestis  ;  It.,  Sp.,  §  Fi.  peste.] 

1.  A  deadly  or  infectious  disease  ;  a  plague ; 
a  pestilence. 

Let  fierce  Achilles 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  jiest  assuage.  Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  noxious,  mischievous,  or  de- 
structive ;  scourge ;  bane  ;  curse. 

Of  all  virtues,  justice  is  the  best; 

Valor,  without  it,  is  a  eommou^es^  Waller. 

PES'TlfR,  V.  a.  [It.  impestare,  to  infect ;  Fr.  em- 
pester.]  \i.  pestered  ;  pp.  pestering,  pes- 
tered.] 

.1.  To  disturb;  to  harass;  to  annoy;  to  dis- 
quiet ;  to  provolce  ;  to  nettle  ;  to  trouble. 

We  arapestered  with  mice  and  rats.  More. 

2.  t  To  embarrass  ;  to  encumber.        Milton. 

PES'T5R-¥E,  /».     One  who  pesters.  Johnson. 

fPES'T^R-OUS,  It.     Encumbering.  Bacon. 

PEST'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  or  hospital  for  per- 
sons infected  with  a  pestilential  disease.  South. 

PES'TI-DtJCT,  n.  [L.  pestis,  a  pest,  and  ductus, 
a  duct.]  That  which  conveys  contagion.  Donne. 

Pes-T1F'¥R-0US,  a.  [L.  pestifer,  pestifens  ;  pes- 
tis, a  pest,  andyero,  to  bear  ;  It.  §  S-p.  pestijero  ; 
Fr.  pestifere.'] 

1.  Bringing  or  communicating  plague  ;  pesti- 
lential ;  malignant ;  infectious  ;  contagious. 

The  steams  of  pestiferous  bodies  taint  the  air.     Arbuthnot. 

2.  Destructive ;  mischievous  ;  injurious. 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks.  Shak. 

PPS-TIP'PR-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  pestiferous  man- 
ner ;  pestilentially;  noxiously.  Wright. 

PES'TI-LfiNCE,  n.  VL.  pestilentia ;  It.  pestilensa ; 
Sp.  pestilencia  ;  Fr.  pestilence.]  A  contagious 
or  infectious  disease,  which  is  epidemic,  or  en- 
demic, and  mortal ;  a  plague  ;  a  pest ;  a  conta- 
gious distemper.  Shak. 

PES'TJ-LENT,  a.  [L.  pestilens;  pestis,  a  pest; 
It.  (Sf  S^.  pestilente;  "Pr.  pestilent^ 

1.  Producing  plague  ;  noxious  ;  pestilential ; 
malignant ;  contagious  ;  infectious.  Bacon. 

2.  Mischievous  ;  troublesome ;  vexatious  ; 
pernicious.    "  A  pestilent  ieWovf.'^   Acts  ymiy.  5. 

PES-TI-LEN'TIAL  (p6s-te-ISn'sliiil),  a.  \lt.pesti- 
lenziale;  S]i.  pestilencial;  Tr.  pestilentiel.] 

1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  pestilence  or 
plague  ;  contagious  :  infectious.  "  The  foun- 
dation of  pestilential  {e-veis."  Woodward. 

2.  Mischievous  ;  destructive ;  pernicious. 
**  The  pestilential  design."  South. 

Syn.  —  See  Contagious. 

PES-T!-LEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  pesti- 
lence. Qu.  Rev. 

PES-Tj-LfiN'TIOUS,  u,.   Pestilential,  [r.]  Sidney. 

P£S'TI-LENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  pestilent  manner ; 
mischievously ;  destructively.  Echard. 

t  P¥S-tIL'!-TY,  n.    Pestilence.  John  Fox. 

tPES-T[L-LA'TION,  re.     The  act  of  pounding  in 

a  mortar.  Browne. 

PES'TLE  (pSs'sl  or  pSs'tl)  [pes'tl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
K.;  pSs'sl,  Sm.  Wr.  Wb.],  re.  [L.  pistillum; 
pinso,  piso,  pistus,  to  pound  or  bruise ;  It.  5f  Sp. 
pestello ;  Fr.  pesteil.  —  W.  pestl.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  breaking  substances  in 
a  mortar.  Locke. 

2.  A  short  staff  carried  by  a  bailiff  or  a  con- 
stable. Chapman. 
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3.  The  leg,  or  the  bone  of  the  leg,  of  an  ani- 
mal.   "  A  pestle  of  pm-k."  Old  Play. 

II  PES'TLE  (pSs'sl),  V.  n.  To  use  a  pestle.  "  It 
will  be  a  pestling  device."     [r.]  B.  Jonstin. 

PES'TLE,  V.  a.    To  bruise  with  a  pestle.    Smart. 

PET,  re.  [Old  Eng.  peat.  — Of  uncertain  origin. 
From  L.  impetus,  violence,  or  Old  Fr.  despit, 
Fr.  depit,  despite,  spite.  Skinner.  —  From  petty. 
Jimim.—Ftom  Su.  Goth,  pett,  an  interjectioii 
expressing  dislike  or  contempt.  Serenius.  —  Per- 
haps from  It.  petto,  the  breast.  Jamieson.] 

1.  A  little  favorite  ;  a  fondling ;  a  darling. 
"  Cronies,  pets,  and  favorites."  Tatler. 

2.  A  slight  fit  of  peevishness  or  anger;  miff'. 
Life,  given  for  noble  purposes,  must  not  be  thrown  up  in 

apet,  or  wiined  away  in  love.  Cottier. 

PET,  V.  a.  [i.  petted  ;  pp.  petting,  petted.] 
To  treat  as  a  pet ;  to  fondle  ;  to  indulge.  "  A 
petted  child."  Todd. 

PET,  V.  re.  To  be  in  a  pet ;  to  take  offence  ;  to  be 
in  a  slight  passion.  Feltham. 

PET'AL,  or  PE'TAL  [pet'al,  S.  P.  E.  Sm.  Wr. ; 
pe't?l  or  pet'^1,  IV.  J.  F. ;  pe'tjl,  Ja.  K.  C],  n. 
[Gr.  Ttlrai.ov,  a  leaf ;  h.petalum ;  It.  &  Sp.  pHulo, 
a  petal;  "Fr.  petale.]  (Bot.)  A  leaf  of  a  corolla; 
a  flower  leaf.  Gray. 

PET'ALED  (pet'iild),  a.  (_Bot.)  Having  a  petal 
or  petals  ;  petalous.  Barret. 

PE-TAL'!-f6RM,  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  petal ; 
pctalcid ;  petal-shaped.  Smart. 

PET'A-LlNE,  a.     {Bot.)  Like  a  petal.         Smith. 

PET'AL-I§M,  re.  {Grecian  Ant.)  Aform  of  banish- 
ment among  the  Sj'racusans,  for  five  years,  by 
writing  the  name  of  the  obnoxious  person  on  a 
leaf.  W.  Smith. 

PET'AL-lTE,  re.  [Gr.  irhaXov,  a  leaf,  and  UOoi,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lithia, 
having  a  foliated  structure.  Dana. 

PET'AL-LIke,  a.  {Bot.)  Resembling  a  petal; 
petal-shaped;  petaloid.  Hensloiv. 

PET'A-LOID,  a.  [Gr.  niraj.ov,  a  leaf,  and  tlioi,  a 
form.]     {Bot.)  Resembling  a  petal.       Hensloxo. 

PET'A-LOUS,  a.     Having  petals.  Johnson. 

PET'AL-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.   Shaped  like  a  petal. 

t  P^-T AR',  re.    A  petard.  —  See  Petard.     Shak. 

Pf.-TARD',  re.  \lt.^S,-it.petardo;'Fv.  petard.— 
From  Fr.  ^rfer,  to  crack.  Ricttardson.]  {Mil.) 
A  kind  of  bell-shaped  mortar,  filled  with  gun- 
powder, formerly  used  for  breaking  gates,  draw- 
bridges, barricades,  &c.,  to  which  it  was  fixed 
by  screws.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

PET-ARD-EER',  re.    One  who  manages  a  petard. 

PET'A-SlTE,  re.  [Gr.  Tilraao;,  a  broad,  umbellat- 
ed  leaf.]  {Bot.)  One  of  a  genus  of  plants 
which  includes  the  butter-bur,  and  the  fragrant 
coltsfoot.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PET'4-St/S,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ttlraooi ;  Ttirivmiii, 
to  spread.] 

1.  (Ant.)  A  hat  with  a  broad  brim.  W.Smith. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  cupola  in  the  form  of  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  Crabb. 

PETATE,  re.  [Sp.  petate,  a  mat  made  of  palm.] 
Dried  palm-leaves  or  grass,  used  for  making 
hats,  mats,  &c.  Simmonds. 

PP-TAU'RIST,  re.  [Gr.  TrtTavpicrljs,  a  rope-dancer.] 
(ZoSZ.)  An  animal  of  the  genus  Pc<(M»-«s.iJj'an^e. 

P?-TAU'Rys,  re.  [Gr.  Trfraupttrrijy,  a  rope-dancer.] 
{Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  marsupial  animals  which 
leap  to  a  considerable  distance,  being  sustained 
in  the  air,  like  the  flying  squirrel,  by  means  of 
a  tegumentary  membrane  connecting  the  fore 
and  the  hind  legs ;  flying  phalanger.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PE-  TE  'eni-JE  (pe-te'ke-§),  re.  pi.  [It.  petecchie; 
&p.  petequias  ;  Fr.  pHtichies.]  {Med.)  Small 
spots,  resembling  flea-bites  in  form  and  color, 
occurring  on  the  skin  in  the  course  of  severe 
fevers,  &c.  Dunglison. 

P^l-TE'CHJ-AL  [pe-te'ke-sil,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  ;  pe-lBk'- 
e-a.\,  P.  Srn. ;  pe-tSk'ysil,  S.  if.],  a.  lit. petec- 
chiale;  Sip.  petequial ;  Fr.  petechial],  a.  {Med.) 
Spotted.    "  Petechial  scurvy."  Dunglison. 

PE'T^R-BOAT,  re.  A  fishing-boat  used  on  the 
Thames.  Simmonds. 

PET'E-REL,  re.    See  Petrel.  Bawksworth. 
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PET-E-RE'EO,  n.    See  Pedekeko.         Falconer. 

PE'TpR  FUNK,  n.  A  person  employed  to  bid  on 
articles  put  up  for  sale  at  petty  auctions,  in  order 
to  raise  their  price.     [Cant,  U.  S.]         Burtlett. 

t  PE'T^IR-MAN,  ra.  A  fisherman ;  —  so  called  from 
the  occupation  of  St.  P(;'ie)-.[Local,Eng.]  Howell. 

PE'TPR-PENCE, )(.  pi.  A  tax  of  a  penny  for  every 
house,  formerly  paid  annually  at  Lammas-day  by 
the  English  people  to  the  pope;  —  called  also 
fee  of  Rome,  and  Romescot.  Bp.  Hall. 

PE'T?R§-HAM,  n.  A  kind  of  rough,  woollen 
cloth  used  for  over-coats.    ,  Simmonds. 

PE'T^R-WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Lymphoria ;   St.  Peter's  wort.     Johnson. 

PET'!-0-LAR,  a.  {Bot.)  Of,  or  belonging  to,  a 
petiole.    '  P.  Cyc. 

PET'I-O-LA-RY,  u..  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a  peti- 
ole ;  petiolar!  Wright. 

PET'I-O-LATE,      i  a.    (Bot.)  Having  a  petiole; 
PET'!-p-LAT-{;D,  )  petioled.  Henslow. 

PET'J-OLE,  n.  [L.  petioliis,  dim.  of  pes,  pedis, 
a  foot ;  It.  peziolo ;  Sp.  peciolo  ;  Fr.  petiole.l 
(Bot.)  The  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf;  a  leaf-stalk. — 
See  Leaf.  G)'ai/. 

P£T')-6LED  (-old),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  petiole  ; 
petiolate  ;  petiolated.  Gray. 

PET-!-OL'lJ-LATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  leaflet 
raised  on  its  own  partial  leaf-stalk.  Gray. 

PET'l-g-LULE,  n.    A  foot-stalk  of  a  leaflet.  Gray. 

PETIT  (pet'e  orpel'it)  [pe-t8t'  or  pSt'e,  Sm.  ;  pet'jt 
or  pe-t6t',  Ja.;  pe-tet'  or  pe-ie',  K.',  pet'e,  R. 
C.  B.  Wb.'],  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  petUus,  slender, 
delicate.  Laiulais.']  Small ;  little ;  inconsider- 
able ;  petty.     "  Petit  matters."  Harmar. 

Do  but  view  what  petit  things  swell  men  up.        Whitlock. 

Petit  ptry,  (^Law.)  See  Jury. —  Petit  larceny.  See 
Larceny.  —  Petit  ser(reantry,  (Eng.  Law.)  the  tenure 
of  lands  of  the  king  by  the  service  of  rendering  to  him 
annually  some  small  implement  of  war,  as  a  sword, 

a  bow,  or  a  lance Petit  treason,  {Eng.  Law.)  the 

offence  of  killing  a  master  or  a  husband.  BnrriU. 

j8®=  "  In  the  sense  of  petty,  as  opposed  to  important, 
grand,  or  kigk,  it  is  generally  pronounced  petty,  even 
when  the  spelling  is  petit;  3.a,  petit  or  petty  larceny, 
petit  ot  petty  treason.^^     Smart. 

Pj;.t!"TION  (-tXsh'iin),  n.  [L.  petitio;  peto,  to 
beg;  It. petizione ;  Sp.  pettcion;  'Fi. pHition.l 

1.  A  request ;  an'entreaty  ;  a  supplication ;  a 
prayer.  "Let  my  life  be  given  at  my  petition, 
and  my  people  at  my  request."       Esther  vii.  3. 

2.  A  written  or  printed  instrument,  contain- 
ing a  supplication  or  prayer  addressed  to  a  per- 
son, or  to  a  body  of  persons,  for  the  redress  of 
some  wrong,  or  the  grant  of  some  favor,  which 
the  latter  has  the  right  to  give.  Bouvier. 

Petition  of  right,  (Eng.  Law.)  a  form  of  proceeding 
to  obtain  restitution  from  tlie  crown  of  property,  in 
wliich  the  petitioner  suggests  such  a  right  as  contro- 
verts the  title  of  the  crown  :  —  (Eng.  Hist.)  a  parlia- 
mentary declaration  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as- 
sented to  by  Charles  I.  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 

S3m.  —  See  Prayer.  Blaclcitune. 

P5-Ti"TlON  (pe-tish'un),  ?J.  rt.     [z.  PETITIONED  ; 

pp.  PETITIONING,  PETITIONED.] 

1.  To  make  a  request  to  ;  to  solicit ;  to  crave  ; 
to  entreat ;  to  supplicate. 

Tou  have  petitioned  all  the  gods 

For  my  prosperity.  S/iak. 

2.  To  address  a  written  or  printed  prayer  or 
supplication  to  ;  to  prefer  a  petition  to.  "  The 
right  of  petitioning  the  king."  Blackstone. 

1q  petition  the  government  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
Comtitution  of  U.  S. 

Pe-TI"TI(3N-A-R!-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  petition  or 
of  begging  the  question,     [h.]  Browne. 

P5-TI"TION-A-RY  (pe-tish'un-ii-re),  u.      1.  That 

petitions;     supplicatory.       "Thy    petitionary 

countrymen."  ShaK. 

2.  Containing  a  petition.  "Petitionary  prayer." 

Hooker.    ' '  Petitionary  epistles."  Swift. 

Pg-TI-TION-EE',  n.  (iflw.)  One  cited  to  defend 
against  a  petition.  Wright. 

pjp-Tl"TrON-5R,  n.     One  who  petitions.    Bacon. 

P5-TI"TION-lNG,  ».  The  act  of  one  who  peti- 
tions; the  act  of  asking  or  soliciting.     Wright. 
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PE-TI"TI-b  Pfi/JV-C/P'/-/(pe-tIsh'e-6-).  [L.,  a 
begging  of  the  principal  thing.]  { Logic.)  A  beg- 
ging of  the  question  ;  the  taking  for  granted  the 
point  which  is  really  in  dispute.  Fleming. 

PETIT-MAITRE  (pSt'e-raa'tr),  «.  [Fr.]  A  cox- 
comb ;  a  fop  ;  a  dandy.  Chesterfield. 

f  ET'I-TO-Ry,  u,.  [L.  petitoriiis.']  Petitioning ; 
petitionary.  Brewer. 

Petitory  action  or  suit,  (Law.)  a  suit  in  which  the 
mere  title  to  property  is  litigated  and  sought  to  be 
enforced  :  —  (Scotch  Law.)  an  action  in  which  tlie 
plaintitl'  claims  something  as  due  to  hiiu  by  the  de- 
fendant. Barrilt. 

PET'MAN,  n.  The  smallest  pig  of  a  litter.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Forby. 

P(;-T6ng',  n..  Chinese  white  copper,  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  nickel.  Brande. 

P.p-TRA'RY,  n.  [Sp.  petraria,  from  L.  petra 
(Gr.  vr^rpa),  a  stone.]  An  ancient  machine  for 
throwing  stones.  Soidhey. 

PE'TRE  (pe'ter),  ».     Saltpetre  ;  nitre.  Boyle. 

P^-TRE'AN,  a.  [Gr.  TTfrpaTof ;  n-e'rpu,  a  rock;  L. 
petrceus.]     Relating  to  a  rook  or  stone.         Ure. 

PET'RfL,  or  PE'TR^L, 
n.  [Fr.  petrel,  per- 
haps from  St.  Peter, 
in  allusion  to  his 
walkin"  on  the  sea.] 
(  Ornith.)  An  oceanic 
bird  of  tlie  order  An- 
seres  and  family  Pro- 
cellaridce,  and  sub- 
family Procellarince. 
Gray. 

Black  stormy  petrel,  a  petrel  found  off  the  coasts  of 
California;  Thalassulroma  inctunia  of  Bonaparte. — 
Black  and  white  stormy  petrel,  a  petrel  f(miid  off  tile 
coast  of  Florida  ;  Fregetta  Lowrencii  of  Bonaparte.  — 
Blac  petrel,  a  bird  found  along  tile  coast  of  Peru  : 

Pelecanoides  uriiiairtz  of  Gray Cinereons  petrel,  a 

petrel  found  off  Cape  Horn  and  the  Pacific  coasts; 

Pnffinns  cmereiLs  of  Ginelin Fulmar  petrel,  a  [letrel 

found  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  ;  Procellaria  glaciaks 
of  LiniiiRUs.  —  Great  black  petrel,  Procellaria  (Eqmnoc- 
tialts  of  Linnums.  —  Stormy  petrel,  the  name  given  to 
several  species  of  petrels,  especially  to  the  Tlialassi- 
droma  pclagtca  of  Vigors,  or  the  Procellaria  pelagica  of 
LiniKL'iis,  and  the  Tliatassidrovta  JVilsonii ;  Mother 
Carey's  chicken.  S.  F.  Baird.-    Eng.  Cyc. 


Stormy  petrel 
t^Procellaria  pelat/ica). 


tPET'RJL,  «.     See  POITREL. 


Harrington. 


Pp-TRES'C^NCE,  n.  The  process  of  converting 
to  stone  ;  petrifaction.  Maunder. 

P?-TRES'ceNT,  a.  [Gr.  ir^rpo,  a  rock.]  Becom- 
ing stone ;  petrifying.  Boyle. 

PET-Rl-FAC'TION,  n.  [It.  petrificazione ;  Sp. 
petrijicacion ;  Fr.  petrification.'] 

1.  The   act  of    petrifying ;    conversion  into 
stone  or  a  stony  substance.  Browne. 

2.  That  which  is  converted  into  stone  or  a 
stony  substance  ;  something  petrified.    Cheyne. 

PET-RI-FAC'TJVE,  a.     1.  Having  power  to  petri- 
fy or  turn  to  stone  ;  petrific.  Browne. 
2.  Pertaining  to  petrifaction.  Smart. 

P{;-TRIf'[C,  o.  [1,.  peti-ificus.]  Having  power  to 
petrify  ;  {jetrifactive.  Maunder. 

tP?-TRIF!-CATE,  r.  €t.     To  petrify.         J.Hall. 

PET-RI-PJ-CA'TION,  n.     1.  Petrifaction.     Boi/le. 
2.  Obduracy  ;  callousness.  Hallywell. 

PET'RI-PY,  ■('.  a.  [Gr.  -nlrpa.  a  stone,  and  facio, 
to  make;  It.  petrificare  ;  Sp.  petrificar ;  fi.  pi:- 
trifier.]  [i.  petkified  ;  pp.  petrifying,  pet- 
rified.] 

1.  To  change  to  stone  or  to  a  stony  substance. 
"  Petrified  wood."  Woodward. 

2.  To  make  callous  or  obdurate. 

Though  their  bouIb  be  not  yet  wholly  petrifed,  vet  every 
act  of  am  makes  gradual  approaches  to  it.  Dec.  of  Chr.  Piety. 

3.  To  fix,  as  with  astonishment.     Goldsmith. 

PET'RI-FY,  V.  n.  To  become  stone  or  a  stony 
substance.  Dryden. 

PE'TRlNE,  a.  Relating  to  St.  Peter.  Ec.  Rev. 
PET-R(?-GRAPH'!C,  ;  „.  Pertaining  to  pe- 
PET-RQ-GRAPH'!-CAL,  )  trography.    Murchison. 

Pe-TR|'JG'R.\-PHV,  m.  [Gr.  nlrpa,  a  stone,  and 
Yfiipa,  to  write.]     The  art  of  writing  on  stone. 
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PE'TROL,  or   Pp-TROL'  [pe'trol,  S.    IF.  Wb.;    pf- 

trsr,  Ja.  Sm.],  n.     Petroleum.  Woodward. 

Pe-TRO'Ljp-UM,  n.  [Gr.TfVpa,  a  rock,  and  Umov, 
oil;  It.  if  Sp.  petroko;  Fr.  petrole.]  A  brown 
bitumen  found  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially in  Persia,  Birmah,  and  the  West  Indies  ; 
—  called  also  rock-oil  and  Barbadoes  tar.  It  is 
naphtha  hardened  and  changed  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  —  See  Naphtha.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PET'RO-LiNE,  n.  A  substance  obtained  by  distil- 
ling the  petroleum  of  Rangoon.  Brande. 

Pe-TROL'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  TTfrpot,  a  stone,  and  Uyoi, 
a  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  concern- 
ing rocks.  Phil.  Mag. 

t  PET'RO-NEL,  76.  [Old  Fr.  pHronal.]  A  large 
horse-pistol.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

Pe-TROS-5-LrNUM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  mrfocO.i- 
vov  ;  jrirpa,  a  rock,  and  athvov,  parsley.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  herbs,  one  species  of  which  (Petros- 
elinum  sativum)  grows  wild  on  rocks  and  old 
walls ;  parsley.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PET-RO-SI'LPX,  or  PE-TRO-St'Lf.X,  ,(.  [Gr.  ni- 
'  T(jof,  a  rock,  and  L.  silex,  a  flint.]     (Min.)  An 

impure  compact  felspar.  Cleaveland. 

PET-RO-S(-Ll"CI0VS  (-lish'us,  66),  a.     Relating 

to,  or  consisting  of,  petrosilex.  Wright. 

PE'TROIIS,  a.  [Gr.  ncrpoi,  a  stone.]  Relating 
to,  or  resembling,  stone  ;  stony.         Dimglison. 

PF.r'TAH,  n.  Town  :  —  the  outer  part  of  a  for- 
tified town ;  suburb.     [India.]  Brown. 

PET'TI-COAT,  n.  [petty  and  coat.]  A  woman's 
under  garment  extending  from  the  waist  do^vn- 
wards ;  a  skirt. 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  sex  that  the  virtues  arc  gen- 
erally shown  in 2'etticoats.  Actdisoii. 

PET'TI-COAT,  •«.  Belonging  to  a  petticoat,  or 
to  one  that  wears  a  petticoat ;  female.  Ash. 

pj^TTl-FOG,  V.  n.  [From  petty  anil  fog,  to  prac- 
tise.] [i.  pettifogged;  pp.  pettifogging, 
pettifogged.]  To  play  the  pettifogger.  Milton. 

PET'rr-FlJG-e^R,  n.  A  petty  or  inferior  lawyer. 
"Least  cXiQiiteA pettifoggers.'^  Careto. 

PET'TI-FOG-epR-Y,  n.  The  practice  of  a  petti- 
fogger; tricks;  quibbles.  Barrow. 

PET'Tj-LY,  od.     In  a  petty  manner.         Ogilvie.' 

PET'T!-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  petty; 
smallness  ;  littleness.  Shak. 

PET'TISH,  a.  In  a  pet ;  fretful ;  peevish  ;  petu- 
lant.    "  Testy,  pettish,  peevish."  Burton. 

PET'TJSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  pettish  manner;  in  a 
pet ;  petulantly  ;   fretfully.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

PiST'TISII-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  pettish  ;  fret- 
fulness  ;    peevishness  ;  petulance.  Collier. 

PET'TI-TOE§  (pSt'te-toz),  n.  pi.     [petty  and  toes.] 

1.  The  toes  or  feet  of  a  young  pig,  often  used 
for  food.  Beau.  &:  Ft. 

2.  Toes  or  feet,  ludicrously.  Shak. 

PET' TO,  n.     [It.,  hom  L.  pectus.]    The  breast. 

In  petto,  m  reserve  or  secrecy.  Chesterfield. 

PET'TR^L,  n.    See  Poitrel.  Sidney. 

PET'TY,  a.    [Fr.  petit.  —  See  Petit.] 

1.  Small ;  little  ;  trifling ;  trivial ;    frivolous  ; 
futile.    "  Some  petty  alteration."  Bacon. 

2.  Inferior.    " Petty  pi'mces."  Denham. 
Petty  average,   (Maritime  Law.)   a  contribution  by 

the  owners  of  a  vessel,  freight,  and  goods,  for  Icsses 
sustained  by  the  vessel  and  cargo,  whirji  consists  of 
small  charges.  —  Petty  constable,  the  constable  (if  a 
town  or  a  parish.  Boiivier. 

Syn.  —  See  Triflin&. 

PET'TY-CHAPS  (-chops),  n.  (Ornith.)  A  small 
insessorial  singing  bird  of  the  {a.-mi\y  Luscintd^E 
and  sub-family  Motacilhnce  of  Gray ;  becafico 
of  the  Italians  ;  Curucca  hortensis,  Sylvia  hor- 
tcJisis,  or  Motacilla  hortensis  ;  —  called  also 
greater pettychaps  and garde^i  warbler.  Eng. Cyc. 

PET'TY-CdY,  n.     An  herb.  Ainsworth . 

PET-TY-WHtN,  n.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub  ; 
Genista  Angllca.  Loudon. 

PET't'-LANCE,    ;  „.     [L.  petulantia;  It.  petulan- 
PET'l.-LAN-Cy,  '  za;   Sp.  petulancia;  Fr.  pHti- 


MIEN,  Si'R,    MOVE,    NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  rCle.  —  (J,  9,  5,  ^,  soft;   II,  G,  £,  I,  hard;   ^  as  z ;    ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  tfiis. 
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lance.}  The  quality  of  beins  petulant ;  freak- 
ish passion  ;  peevishness  ;  ill-temper ;  fretful- 
ness ;  frowardness  ;  sauciness.  Watts. 

PET'l'-LANT  (pet'yi.i-ljiit),  a.  [L,  pettilans;  It. 
t^-  Sp.  petulante ;  Fr.  petulant.'] 

1.  Saucy  ;  pert ;  froward  ;  peevish  ;  fretful ; 
perverse  ;  captious  ;  snappish  ;  irascible  ;  wasp- 
ish. 

5.  Wanton ;  licentious,     [li.]  Spectator. 

Syn.  —  See  Captious. 

PET'r-LANT-Ly,  ad.  In  a  petulant  manner; 
with  petulance  ;  peevishly.  Barrow. 

t  Pfi-TUL'COUS,  a.  [L.  petukus,  butting,  wan- 
ton.]    Wanton;  frisky.  Cane. 

P15-TUNSE',  n.     Petuntse.  Ure. 

Pp-TpNTSE',  ;  (pe-tuns'),  n.  (Miti.)  The  Chi- 
P^-TUNTZE',  )  nese  name  of  a  quartzose,  fel- 
spathic  rock,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain. Dana. 
PET'WORTH  (-wurth'),  a.  (Geoi.)  Notmg  a  vari- 
ety of  marble  (also  called  Sussex  marble),  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  fresh-water  shells,  oc- 
curring in  tlie  weald-clay.                          Brande. 

PET'ZlTE,  n.  (Mill.)  An  ore  of  silver,  contain- 
ing tellurium ;  —  analyzed  by  Petz.         Brande. 

PEU-CED'A-NINB,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystallizable 
principle  obtained  from  the  plant  Feucedanwn 
officinale,  or  sulphur-wort.  P.  Cijc. 

PEU'CILE,  K.  [Gr.  TTfuic';,  a  fir-tree.]  (Chem.)  A 
liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of  lime  on  the 
hydrochlorate  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Brande. 

PEUR'iMI-CAN,  n.     See  Pemmican.         Maunder. 

PEW  (pu),  n.  [L.  podium,  a  projecting  part  of 
the  amphitheatre  ;  But.  piti/e,  a  raised  place  or 
platform.  S/dnner.]  An  enclosure  with  seats, 
or  an  enclosed  seat,  in  a  chiirch.  Addison. 


The  church 
Burn. 


PEW,  V.  a.     To  furnish  with  pews 
is  to  he  pawed.'^ 

PEW'-DOOR  (iiu'd5r),  n.     The  door  of  a  pew, 

PE'weT,  I  [ps'wet,  S.W. 
PE' WIT,    )  F.  Ja.  Sm.  C. ; 

pu'et,    P.    K.    Wb.],   n. 

[DvX.  piewit.}  (Ornith.) 
■  The  lapwing  ;    VaneUus 

erisiatus  of  Brisson,  or 

Trinf/a  vanellus  of  Lin- 

nteus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PEW'-FEL-LOW,  n.  1.  A 
person  who  sits   in  the 


same  pevi 


Nares. 


Pewit  iTi-inga  vandhis). 


2.  A  companion.  Bp.  Hall. 

PEW'-O-PEN-^R,   n.     An  attendant  in  a  church 
who  opens  pews  for  persons  to  enter.  Simmonds. 

PEW'TJIR,  n.      [It.  peltro;   Sp.  peltre;   Old  Fr. 
pcautre,  peutre.  —  Dot.  peamter,  speaiater.] 

1.  An  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  sometimes  with  a 
little  antimony  and  copper  ;  —  also  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  zinc.  Ure.    Thomson. 

2.  Vessels  or  dishes  made  of  pewter.  Addison. 
PEW'Tf,R,  a.     Relating  to,  or  made  of,  pewter. 

Pewter  dishes  with  water  in  them.  Bacon. 

PEW'TER-IJR,  n.     A  smith  who  works  in  pewter. 

"  The'motion  of  a  pewterer's  hammer."  Shak. 
PEW'T^R-V,  a.  Pertaining  to  pewter.  Clarke. 
PEW'_VVOM-AN  (pu'wuni-aii),  n.     A  woman  who 

conducts  strangers  to  pews  in  a  church.  Ed.  Rev. 
.PE.X'!-TY,  n.     [L.  pexitas  ;  pecto,  pexus,  to  comb.] 

The  nap  of  cloth.  Coles. 

PEZ't-ZOID,    a.       [Peziza   and   Gr.    fHot,   form.] 

(Bot.)  Resembling  a  peziza,  a  kind  of  fungus 

resembling  a  cup  in  figure.  Loudon. 

PE-ZOP-g-Rl'M-JE,  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  TTf^DTTopof,  going  on 
foot;  TTf'^os,  on  foot,  and 
TToptvojjtai,  to  go.]  { Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Scan- 
sores  and  family  Psiita- 
cida: ;  ground-parrakeets. 

Gray.      Platycercus  adelaidie 

PFEN'NING  (fen'ning),  /(.     A  small  German  cop 


Phaetou  astherius. 


per  coin,  of  the  value  of  only  about  one  twelfth 
of  a  farthing.  Simmonds. 

PHA'CA,  n.  [Gr.  (fn/t^,  a  lentil.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  leguminous  plants ;  bastard-vetch.     Loudon. 

PHAC'p-LiTE,  n.  [Gr.  ifaKOi,  a  bean,  and  UOof,  a 
stone.]  (^Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  soda.  Dana.' 

PHiE-NOG'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr,  i/xiim,  to  appear,  and 
yd/j05,  marriage.]  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  having 
stamens  and  pistils  distinctly  developed ;  flow- 
ering ;  phanerogamous.  Henslow. 

PH^-NoM'p-NOiV,  n.    See  Phenomenon. 

PHA'(;-TON,  n.  [Gr.  ^ulBm ;  ipaiBoj,  0du,  to  shine  ; 
(pios,  light ;  L.  Phaethon  ;  Fr.  Pkaethon.] 

1.  {Grecian  Myth.)  One  of  the  light-bringing 
steeds  of  Aurora  :  —  a  son  of  Aurora  and  Cepha- 
lus,  carried  off  by  Venus  ;  — a  son  of  Helius  or 
Apollo  and  Climene,  who,  having  prevailed  on 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  guide  the  chariot  of 
the  sun  for  a  day,  and  being  unable  to  manage 
the  fiery  steeds,  was  dashed  to  the  ground  by 
Jupiter,  to  prevent  his  consuming  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  Liddell.     W.  Smith. 

2.  A  four  wheeled  open  chaise.  Young. 

PHA'B-TON,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  oceanic 
birds,  of  the  order  Anseres,  family  Pelecanida, 
and  sub-family  Phaftoninm.  They  are  generally 
seen  far  out  at  sea,  flying  very  high,  and  with 
great  rapidity.  Gray. 

phA  -e-  to  -m '  Jv.«;, 

n.  pi.  [Gr.  ipaiOwv, 
shining,  radiant.] 
(Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of 
the   order    Anseres  tsmm"\ 

and  family  Pe/eca»-  mMM' 

ides  ;  tropic  birds. 
Gray. 

PI1A<J!-P-DE'NA,  )i.  [Or.  (payiiaiva  \  i/iiyw,  to  eat ; 
L.  phaijedsna.']  (Med.)  An  ulcer  which  rapid- 
ly eats  and  corrodes  the  neighboring  parts ;  a 
phagedenic  ulcer.  Dunglison. 

PHA(;;-5-DEN'10,  a.  [Gx.  tfiayciaiviKo-  ;  1,.  phage- 
dcenieus ;  It.  &  Sp.  phagedenico ;  Fr.  phagede- 
nique.']     (Med.)  Eating ;  corroding.  Sharp. 

PItagedenic  water,  a  mixture  of  lime-water  and  cor- 
rosive subhmate.  Bailey. 

PHA(?-{;-I)EN'!C,  n.  (Med.)  A  substance  that  de- 
stroys fungous  granulations  in  ulcers,  &c. 

Dunglison. 

PIlA^r-jp-DE'NOVS,  a.     Phagedenic.        Wiseman. 

PHAl-A-CRO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ipa).aK(i6s,  bald-head- 
ed.]    (Med. )  Baldness  of  the  head.   Dunglison. 

PHA-LAN'GAL,  a.  [Gr.  ijiaXayi  (h.plialanx),  ipi- 
/.ayyo;,  a  phalanx.]  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  a 
phalanx  or  to  the  phalanges.  Dunglison. 

PHA-lAN'(^5-AL,  a.     Phalangal.  Ogilvie. 

PHA-LAN'p(;-.A.N,  a.    [Ft. phalangien;  phalange, 
a    phalanx.]      (Anat.)    Pertaining    to     a     pha- 
lanx or  to  the  phalanges  ;  phalangal.  Low. 

PI-1A-LAN'9PR,  n. 
[Fr.,  from  Gr.  0d- 
Aayl,  a  phalanx.] 
(Zoul.)  A  marsu- 
pial animal  of  the 
family  MacropidiE. 
or  kangaroos,  and 
genus  Phalangis- 
ia,  having  the  second  and  third  toes  of  each 
hind  foot  enclosed  in  a  common  integument 
very  nearly  to  the  extremity.  Waterhouse. 

PHA-LAN'9!-AN,  a.    Phalangal.  Dunglison. 

PHA-LAN'PI-OUS,  a.  (Zo:)l.)  Pertaining  to  spi- 
ders of  the  genus  Phalangntm.  Smart. 

PHA-LAN'(JTTE,  n.  [Gr.  ifo/fiyyirw.]  (Grecian 
Ant.)  A  soldier  in  a  phalanx.  Mitford. 

PHAL-.«iN-STE'R!-AN,  n.  An  advocate  of  phal- 
ansterianism.  P.  Cyc. 

PHAL-AN-STE'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  phalan- 
sterianism.  P.  Cyc. 

PHAL-.AN-STE'RI-AN-T^M,  n.  The  principles  or 
the  system  of  Charles  Fourier,  the  French  so- 
cialist ;  socialism  ;  fourierism.  Wright. 


Loiig-eared  phalanger 
O'ftataiujisia   Citvien). 


PHA-LAN'STPR-1§M,  n.  Fourierism;  phalan- 
sterianism.  —  See  SociALis.\i.  Fleming. 

PHA-LAN'ST(;R-Y,  n.  [Gr.  (Iidiay^,  a  phalanx, 
and  cTfpfoi,  solid  ;  Fr.  phalanstere.] 

1.  A  community  of  Fourierites  or  phalanste- 
rians,  or  the  edifice  occupied  by  it.  Wright. 

2.  Phalansterianism.     [k.]  Porter. 

PHA'lANX,  or  PHAL'ANX  [fa'liiiiks,  S.  E.  Ja.  K. ; 
la'ISinks  or  fal'sinks,  W.  P.  J.  F.  ;  fal'aiiks,  Sm. 
Wr.],  n. ;  pi.  L.  FHA-i.AN'puii  ;  Eng.  pha'lXnx- 
E?,  or  phXl'anx-e§.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ^a'/.ay^;  It. 
ij  Sp.  falange ;  7 1.  phalange.']  (Grecian  Ant.) 

1.  A  close  body  of  infantry  drawn  up  in  files, 
a  division  of  the  army  used  especially  by  the 
Thebans  and  the  Macedonians,  among  the  latter 
of  whom  it  consisted  of  a  compact  parallelogram 
of  fifty  men  abreast  and  si.xteen  deep.  W.  Smith. 

2.  A  close,  compact  body  of  men.        MiUon. 

3.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  rows  of  small  bones 
which  form  the  fingers  and  toes.         Dunglison. 

j(I@=  "Tlie  pronunciation  phal'.inx  is  the  more  fieii- 
eral ;  but  phii'Ianx  is  tiie  more  analogical."     Walker. 

PHAl  U-iJ/S,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ^nAupi't.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  grasses,  one  species  of  which  (Phala- 
ris  canadensis)  furnishes  canary  seed.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PHAL'A-ROPE,  re.  [Gr.  ^a}.ap6i,  having  patches, 
and  TTots,  TToiiis,  afoot.]  (Ornith.)  A  grallatori- 
al  bird  of  the  sub-family  Phalaropodince  and 
genus  Phalaropus,  having  toes  with  scalloped 
or  lobated  membranes.  Gray. 

PhAl-A-ROP-O-DI' j^M,  n.pl.    [Gr.  (paXap6s,  hav- 
ing  patches 
of       white, 
and  TTois,  TTo- 
56s,  a  foot.]  & 
(Ornith.)  A] 
sub  -  family 
of   birds     of  ^^'^J^^'    '"^    Phalaropus  hyperboreus. 
the  order  GralUe  and  family  Scolopctcidcs ;  pha- 
laropes.  Gray. 

PH  A-LE'CI  AN  (-16'sliiin),  a.  (Pros.)  Noting  a  verse 
consisting  of  a  spondee,  a  dactyl,  aiid  three 
trochees  ;  —  also  written  Phalcecian.         Crabb. 

PHA-LER-I-Dl'M-JK,  n. 
pi.  (Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of  the 
order  Aiueres  and 
family  Alcidce  ;  stari- 
kis.  Gray. 

PhAl' LUS,7i.  [L.,from 
Gr.  ipah.Oi,  the  penis.] 
(Bot.)      A    genus    of 
large   terrestrial    fungi, 
stinkhorn. 

t  PFIANE,  n.     A  vane. 

PHAN-J;-R0-GA'M!-AN,  a.  Phanerogamic.  l^ri^rA*. 

PHAN-5-RO-gAm'IC,  ;  „.  [q^.  <pavip6i,  appar- 
PHAN-5-r6g'A-MOUS,  )  ent,  and  yd^ot,  mar- 
riage.] (Bot.)  Noting  plants  in  which  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils  are  distinctly  developed,  or 
which  bear  flowers  and  produce  seeds  ;  pheenag- 
amous.  Hensloiv.     Gray. 

PHANTAGIN,  «.  (Zool.)  A  quadruped  covered 
with-scales.  Goldsmith. 

PHAn'TA-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  ipdvTaaiia,  an  image, 
and  cKOTT€(t>,  to  see.]  An  instrument  or  appara- 
tus for  enabling  persons  to  converge  the  optical 
axes  of  the  eyes,  or  to  look  cross-eyed,  and  there- 
by to  observe  certain  phenomena  of  binocular 
vision  ;  —  also  called  phantasmascope.    Brande. 

PHAN'TA^M,  n.  [Gr.  (jtivracfia  ;  ^avrdprn,  to  show  ; 
L.  phantasma  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  fantasma.']  An  appear- 
ance ;  an  image,  —  especially,  a  vain  or  airy 
appearance ;  something  appearing  only  to  the 
imagination  ;  a  vision  ;  a  spectre  ;  a  phantom. 
"  Phantasms  and  dreams."  Milton. 

PHAN-TA?'MA,  n.  [L.]  A  phantasm,  [e.]   Shak. 

PHAl>f-TA§-M.\-GO'R!-A,  «.  [Gr.  favruafia,  a 
phantasm,  and  ayopaoi/ai,  to  assemble  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
fantasmagoria ;  'Fr.  fantasmagorie.] 

1.  An  optical  apparatus  by  means  of  which 
the  images  of  objects  are  magnified  or  dimin- 
ished at  pleasure,  and  motion  given  to  them, 
whereby  a  strong  illusion  is  produced;  a  magic 
lantern.  Brande. 


poisonous ; 
Eng.   Cyc. 

Joye. 


A.  E.  I,  O,  U,  y,  long ;   A,  E,  1^6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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2.    Representations  or  illusions   made  by  a 
phantasmagoria,  or  magic  lantern.  Wright. 

PHAN-TA§-MA-GO'E!-AL,  a.  Relating  to  phan- 
tasmagoria ;  phantasmagoric.  j\'.  A,  Rev, 

PHAN-TA§-MA-g6e'!C,  u..  Relating  to  phantas- 
magoria.      '  Coleridge. 

PHAN-TA§'M,^-G0-RY,  h.  a  magic  lantern; 
phantasmagoria.       '  Qu.  Rev. 

PHAN-TA|'MAL,  «.  Pertaining  to  a  phantasm ; 
spectral.       '  Gent.  Mag.    Bulwer  Lytton. 

PHAN-TA§'MA-SCOPE,  n.     Phantascope.    Roget. 

+  PHAN-TA§-MAT'!-OAL,  u,.  Pertaining  to  a 
phantasm  ;  fantastical.  Cudworth. 

PH.\N-TA§-MA-TdG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ipiiraa^a, 
and  ypd^o),  to  describe.]  A  description  of  celes- 
tial appearances,  as  the  rainbow,  &c.         Crabb. 

PH.aiN-TAS'TIC,  u,.    See  Fantastic. 

t  PHAN'TAS-TRV,  ft.     A  fancy.  Cudworth. 

PHAN'TA-SV,  n.    See  Fantasy.  Todd. 

PHAN'TOM,  n.  [Gr.  (luivraafia ;  ipulvio,  to  bring  into 
sight;  Jj.  phantasma  ;  It.  S;  Sp.fantasma;  Fr. 
jyhantome.  faiit^me.']  An  appearance  ;  an  appa- 
rition ;  a  spectre ;  a  phantasm  ;  a  fancied  vis- 
ion; an  illusion. 

Strange  phantoms  rising  aa  tlie  mists  arise.  Fope. 

Syn.  — See  Apparition. 

PHAN-TOM-AT'lO,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a 
phantom;  fantastic,     [ii.]  Coleridge. 

PHAN'TOM-CORN,  re.  Lank  or  light  corn.  Clarke. 

t  PHAN-TOM-NA'TION,  )i.     Illusion.  Pope. 

PHA'RAOIl,    I  n.      [Fr.  pharaoii.]  ■    A  game   of 
PHA'RA-6n,  S  hazard  with  cards  ;  faro.      Clarke. 

PIiAr-A-ON'IO,  a.  Relating  to  the  Pharaohs,  or 
kings'  of  Egypt.  Niebiihr. 

t  PHAre,  n.     [Fr.]    A  pharos.  Howell. 

PHAR-I-SA'IC,  )  „.     Relating  to,  or  like,  the 

PHAR-I-S.\'I-CAL,  >  Pharisees  ;  attentive  only 
to  external  forms  and  ceremonies  ;  sanctimoni- 
ous ;  externally  religious  ;  hypocritical.  "  Ex- 
cess of  outward  nndpharisaicalholiness." Bacon, 

PIIAR-!-SA'!-OAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  pharisaical  man- 
ner ;  hypocritically.  Ash. 

PHAR-!-SA'I-C  AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
Pharisaic  ;  external  observance  of  forms.  Puller. 

PHAR'[-SA-1§M  [far'e-sa-lzm,  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  far- 
e-za'izm,  Ja.  IC],  n.  The  notions,  doctrines,  or 
conduct  of  the  Pharisees  : — external  observance 
of  forms  and  ceremonies ;  hypocrisy.  Hammond. 

t  PHAR-!-SE'AN,  a.     Pharisaic.  Milton. 

PHAR'!-S{;e  ■(far'e-se)    [far'e-se,  W.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ; 

filr'e-ze,  Ja.  K.],  n.     [Heb.  iD  j5,  to  separate.] 

One  of  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  whose  religion 
consisted  chiefly  in  ceremonies,  and  whose  pre- 
tended holiness  led  them  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  rest  of  the  Jews.        Matt.  v.  20. 

PHAR'!-S(;E-I§M,  n.  The  doctrines  or  icharacter 
of  a  Pharisee  ;  pharisaism.  £c.  Rev. 

II  PHAR-MA-gEU'TJC,         )  [fer-ma-su'tik,  W.   E. 

II  PHAR-MA-CEU'TI-CAL,  >  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.;  fir-mj- 
ku'tjk,  iS'.  it.],  a.  [Gr.  (papixaKevrtKds  ;  tpdpfiaKov,  a 
medicine  ;  It.  &;  ^^.  farmaceutico  ;  Fr.  pharma- 
ceutique.']  (Med.)  Relating  to  pharmacy ;  med- 
ical. ^'Pharmaceutical  'pre-pa.ra.tions."  DungUso7i. 

PHAR-MA-9EU'Tl-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner 
of  pharmacy.  Wright. 

II  PHAR-MA-^EU'TICS,  n.  pi.  (Med.)  The  science 
of  preparing  medicines  ;  pharmacy.  Smart. 

PHAR-MA-^EU'TIST,  n.  One  who  prepares  med- 
icines; an  apothecary.  Dunglison. 

PHAR'MA-CrST,  n.     A  druggist.  West.  Rev. 

PHAR-MAC'0-LITE,  n.-  [Gr.  tpdp/AaKov,  a  drug,  a 
poison,  and  ?.iOog^  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous 
arseniate  of  lime  found  with  arsenical  ores  of 
cobalt  and  silver.  Dana. 

Mag-nesian  plmrmacoUtej  a  mineral  consisting  of 
magnesia,  arsenic  acid,  lime,  and  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese. Dana, 


PHAR-MA-COL'g-^iST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in, 
or  who  writes  on,  pharmacy.  Woodward. 

PHAR-MA-COL'O-^y,  n.  [Gr.  (pupnaKov,  a  medi- 
cine, and  ^.dyos,  a  discourse.] 

1.  Pharmacy;  pharmaceutics.  Johnson. 

2.  A  treatise  on  pharmacy.  Smart. 

PHAR'MA-C6N,  71.  [Gr.  ipapfiuKov.']  A  medicine  ; 
a  drug :  —  a  poison.  Hoblyn. 

PHAR-MA-CO-PCE'IA  (IUr-m?i-ko-pe'y&),  ^'  \  pl- 
PHARMACOPCEIAS.  [Gr.  (papfiaKonoita,  the  prep- 
aration of  medicines ;  tpapftaKov,  a  medicine,  and 
TToi/w,  to  make;  It.  S;  Sp.  farmcicopea;  Fr. 
pharmacopee-l  A  book,  generally  published  by 
authority,  containing  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicines;  a  dispensatory.         Brande. 

PHAR-MA-CdP'O-LIST,  n.  [Gr.  <l>ap(iaKoiT(a?.m \ 
(papfiaKov,  a  medicine,  and  irio^.iw,  to  sell ;  Ij.phar- 
m'acopola;  It.  farmacopola ;  Fr.  pharmacopole.] 
An  apothecary ;  a  druggist.  Bailey. 

PHAR-MA-CO-SID'5R-iTE,  n.  [Gr.  (p&pjiaKov,  poi- 
son, and  criSrjpos,  iron.]  {Min.)  Native  arseni- 
ate of  iron.  Brande. 

PHAR'MA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  ^npnaKiia,  (p6pfiaKov,  a  med- 
icine ;  It.  ^  S^p.  farmacia;  Fr.  pha7'macie.^  The 
art  or  the  practice  of  preparing  medicines  ;  the 
trade  of  an  apothecary  or  druggist.  Garth. 

t  PHA'RO,  ft.     A  pharos.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

PHA'RO,  n.  A  game  at  cards.  —  See  Faro.  Hoyle. 

PHA'ROS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  <p&pog.'\  A  lighthouse  ; 
—  so  named  from  the  famous  one  on  the  island 
of  Pha7-os,  near  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.     Davis. 

PHAR'SANG,  /*.     See  Farasang.  Todd. 

PHA-RYN'^5-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  pharynx. 
"■'Pharyngeal  arteries."  Dunglison. 

PJIAR-YN-^i'T!3,  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of 
the  pharynx.     '  Dunglison. 

PHAR-YN-G0-GL6s'SAL,  a.  [Gr.  0«>y|,  (p6pvyyog, 
the  pharynx,  and  yP.Ciaea,  the  tongue.]  {Anat.) 
Pertaining  to  the  pharynx  and  the  tongue. 
"  Pharyngoglossal  nerve."  Du7iglison. 

PHAR-YN-GOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  (p^iovy^,  <^apvyyog, 
the  pharynx,  and  ypaipo),  to  write.]  {A7iat.)  A 
description  of  the  pharynx.  Dunglison. 

PHAR-YN-GOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  (pdpvy^,  (p6pvyyog,  the 
pharynx,  and  ?,6yog,  a  discourse.]  The  part  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  thepharynx.  Dunglison. 

PHAR-YN-g6t'0-MY  (far-in-got'o-me),  n.  [Gr. 
(p6pvyl,  tp&pvyyos,  the  pharynx,  andW/ivw,  to  cut.] 
{Sicrg.)  The  operation  of'  making  an  incision 
into  the  pharynx ;  laryngotomy.  Bailey. 

PHAR'YNX  [fer'inks,  P.  Sm.  IVb.;  fa'rjnks,  W.], 
n.  [(jr.  (bapvy\,  ^dovyyoz ;  It.  ^  Sp.  faringe ;  Fr. 
pha7'ynxl\  {Anat.)  An  irregularly  funnel-shaped, 
musculous,  membranous,  symmetrical  canal,  on 
the  median  line,  between  the  base  of  the  cra- 
nium and  the  oesophagus,  which  gives  passage 
to  the  air  during  respiration,  and  to  the  food  at 
the  time  of  deglutition.  Du7iglison. 

PHAS'CO-LOME,  n.  [Gr.  (p6(TKto?.os,  a  pouch,  and 
fius,  a  mouse.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  burrowing  marsupial 
of  the  genus  jPAascofomys  ;  the  wombat.  Bra7ide. 

PHA§E  (faz)  [faz,  Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  fas,  Wb.'],  n. ;  pi. 
pha'^e?.  [Gr.  0(io-(f ;  0dw,  (ftaivw,  to  appear;  It. 
SgSp.fase;  Fr.  phase.] 

1.  An  appearance,  —  particularly  an  appear- 
ance of  the  moon,  or  other  planet.        Herschel. 

iSg"  *'  The  phases  of  the  moon  sometimes  denote,  in 
particular,  the  new  moons,  the  full  moons,  and  the 
quarters,  these  being  the  principal  phases."    Brande. 

2.  The  particular  state,  at  any  given  instant, 
of  a  phenomenon  which  undergoes  a  periodic 
change,  or  increases  to  a  given  point,  and  then 
diminishes  in  a  regular  gradation.  Bi'ande. 

3.  In  any  doctrine  of  the  vibrations  of  parti- 
cles, the  position  of  a  particle  with  reference  to 
the  entire  range  of  its  vijaration.  Nicfiol. 

PHA'^^IL  (fa'zel),  n.  [Gr.  <p&<jr)).oz  ;  L.  phaselus.] 
The  French  or  kidney  bean.  Ainsworth. 

PHJ3-SE  'g~LUS,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants  ;  kidney-bean.  Loudoji. 

PffJ-§I-JjV'T-DJE,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ^a(Tiav6g  ;  L.  pha- 
sianus.']     {Oymith.)   A  family  of  birds  of  the 


order  Gallincs,  including  the  sub-families  Pa- 
vonince,  Phasianince.  Galli7i{S,  Meleagruta-,  and 
Lophophorincc  \  pheasants.  Gray. 

PHA-^I-A-m' KJE,   n.   pi. 
{O^mdh.)    A    sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order  Gal- 
li7i(s  and  family  Phasiati-  f 
idiS ;  pheasants.      G7'ay. 

PHA'SIS,     71.;     pi.    PHA'SE?. 

[Gr.  <p6(Tig.]     A  phase,  as 
of  a  planet.  Gla7ivill. 

fPHAijM,    ; 

fPHA^'MA,  3 
PHA^'MA,  n. 


Thaumalea  picta. 


n.    [Gr.  r 

fia.]  A  phantasm.  Ha7nmond. 
{E7it.)  A  genus  of  07'thoptera,  re- 
sembling dead  t'n'igs.  Wcsfjcood. 
PBMS'MJ-D.m,  n.  pi.  {E7it.)  A  family  of  Orthop- 
tera.  The  genus  Phasma  is  the  type.  Baird. 
PHAS'SA-jeHATE,  n.  [Gr.  (paaaa,  the  wood-pigeon, 
and  (i;^Qrj7s,  the  agate.]  {Min.)  The  lead-col- 
ored agate.                                        Londo7i  Ency. 

PHEA§'ANT(fez'5int),| 
71.  [Gr.  (paffiiivog ; 
*H(7(5,  a  river  in 
Colchis  or  Pontus  ; 
L.  phasia7ius ;  It. 
fagia7io ;  Sp.  fai- 
sa7i ;  Fr.  faisa7i.'\  /'' 
{Ornith.)  A  bird  of  -  - 
the  order  Gff/^m/r,  Golden  pheasant. 
f 2iim\y  Phasianid(S,  and  sub-family  Phasiani7ice, 
found  wild  in  Asia,  and  naturalized  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Eng.  Cyc, 

Qolden  pheasant.,  Phasianus  pictus,  or  Chnjsolophus 
pictus.  —  Silver  pheasant,  Pliasianus  nijchthcvierus,  or 
GcnneEus  nyckthemerus.  Baird. 

PHEA§'ANT-RY,  n.  A  coop  or  a  collection  of 
pheasants.  Ma7mde7\ 

PI-IEA§'ANT*S-EYE,  n.  {Bot.)  An  annual  ra- 
nuneulaceous  plant  with  showy  flowers  ;  Adojiis 
autumnalis.  Loudon. 

t  PHEER,  7i.  A  companion.  —  See  Fere.  Draytoii. 

PHEE§E   (fez),  v.  a.     1.  To  comb ;  to  fleece  ;  to 

curry.  Johnson. 

2.  To  beat;  to  chastise  ;  to  humble.    Wright. 

VUjiheese  you,  in  faith.  —  I'W  jjheefe  his  piide.  ShaK: 

I^^  This  word  is  written  pheese,  phecie,  fease,  and 

feize  ;  and  it  is  used  by  Shakspeaie,  Ben  Jonsoii,  and 

other  early  English  writers,  and  has  been  differently 

explained.  —  See  Fease. 

PHEE^E,  n.  A  Jit  of  fretfulness  ;  peevishness. 
[Colloquial  and  vulgar,  U.  S.] 

PHEEi^'Y,  a.  Fretful ;  querulous  ;  irritable.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Fo7'by. 

PHEL-LO-PLAS'T!CS,  ?i.  pi.  [Gr.  (piUdg,  cork, 
and  nAoffo-w,  to  mould.]  The  art  of  modelling  in 
cork.  Wriglft. 

PIIEN'A-ClTE,  It.  [Gr.  (piva^,  ipivoKog^  an  impos- 
tor.] (Mm.)  A  mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of 
silica  and  glucina,  resembling  quartz.       Dana. 

PHEN-A-KIS'TO-SCOPE,  rt.  [Gr.  (ifroW^w,  to  cheat, 
and  o-KOTTEo),  to  see.]  A  philosophical  toy  which 
produces  the  representation  of  actual  motion, 
as  of  flying,  leaping,  &c.,  depending  for  its 
effect  on  the  principle  of  the  persistence  of  im- 
pressions on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  B7'a7ide. 

PHE'Nlp,  n.  [Gr.  (pnvT),  the  osprey.]  {Che7n.)  A 
colorless,  fragrant  liquid  obtained  from  benzoic 
acid;  —  also  called  be7ize7i, benzole,  and  hydruret 
of  phenyle.  SilU77ian.     Brande. 

PHEN'^ITE,  n.  [Gr.  ipiyyirtj^  ;  <l>iyyw,  tO  shine.] 
{Min.)  A  variety  of  mica.  Dana. 

PHEN'I-CINE,  n.  [Gr.  <po!vi^,  purple.]  A  purple 
powder  precipitated  when  a  sulphuric  solution 
of  indigo  is  diluted  with  water.  Brande, 

PHEN'I-COP-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  ^oii't/cf^nrfpo? ;  0o(r(|, 
purple,  and  -urtpdv,  a  feather ;  Fr.  phenicoptere.] 
(Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Grails  ;  the  fla- 
mingo .  HakeicilL 

PHE'NIX  (fe'niks),  ■«.     See  Phcexix.  Milton. 

{Bot.)   Pheenogamous  ; 
Browne. 


PHEN-p-GA'MI-AN, 
phanerogamous. 

PHEN-0-GAM'IU,       i 

PIIP-NOG'A-MOUS,  ' 


a.     (Bat.)   PhEenogamous; 
phanerogamous.       Winght. 


MfEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RtlLE. —'(;;,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;   £,  G,  c,  g,  hard;   §  as  z  ;    ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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PHE'NOL,  n.    Phenyle.  Silliman. 

PHp-NOM'p-NAL,  u.  Relatingto  a  phenomenon, 
or  to  phenomena.  Ec.  Rev, 

PHE-NOM'p-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
phenomenon.  Coleridge, 

PHf-NOM-g-NOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  iliuimiJiiiov,  a  phe- 
nomenon, and  i.iyoi',  a  discourse.]  A  descrip- 
tion or  history  of  phenomena.  ColeHdge, 

PH5-n6m'JE-NON,  «. ;  pi.  PHENOMENA.  [Gr.  ^ai- 
vo/jevov  ;  tpaivofiat,  to  appear  ;  "L, plu^iomenon  \  It. 
Is  Sp.  fenomeno  ;  Fr.  ph(^nomhie.']  An  appear- 
ance, —  particularly  an  appearance  the  cause  of 
which  is  not  immediately  obvious  ;  any  thing 
remarkable.  "  The  phenomena  of  light,  of  the 
magnet,  of  electricity,  dfrc."  Brande, 

4JE5=-  Smart  says,  "  This  word  has  a  regular  plural, 
as  having  been  long  adopted  in  our  language  j  but  the 
classical  plural,  pheMomena,\s  more  common  in  works 
of  science."  —  The  plural  form,  pAe7iome7Jons,  is  not 
common,  and  in  works  of  science  rarely,  if  ever,  used. 

PHE'NYLE,  n.  [Eng.  phene,  and  Gr.  vlri,  mat- 
ter.] {Chem,)  A  radical  hydrocarbon;  —  also 
called  carbolic  acid  and  phenic  alcohol,  SilliTnan. 

PHE'ON,  n.  [A.  S.  feond,  an  enemy,  or  fieene,  a 
lance.  Skinner.']  {Her.)  The  barbed  head  of  a 
dart  or  arrow.  Blount, 

PHi'AL  [R'sil),  K.     [Gr.  ifiiAi.ri,  a  flat,  shallow  cup  ; 
L.  phiala  ;  It,  fiala,  a  phial ;  Fr.^o?e.]    A  small 
bottle  ;  —  also  written  vial. 
Leyden  pkial.    See  Ley  DEN -JAR. 

PHI'AL,  u.  a.  To  put,  or  keep,  in  a  phial.  Shenstone, 

PHl-GA'Ll-AN,  a.  Noting  certain  marbles  in  the 
British  Museum,  found  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Phigalia,  in  Greece.  P,  Cyc, 

PHIL-A-DEL'PHI-AN,  n,  [Gr.  <j>i'/.oi,  a  lover,  a 
friend,  and  ah?.^6i;,  a  brother.] 

1.  {Eccl.  Hist,)  One  of  the  sect  or  society,  of 
the  17th  century,  called  the  Family  of  Love.B!(cA. 

2.  A  native  or  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia. 

PHIL-A-DEL'PHI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Philadel- 
phia,' or  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Wright, 

PHIL-AN-THROP'IC,  )  a.     [Gr.  (/.lAnrflpumK^t ; 

PHlL-AN-THROP'!-CAL,  )  It.  .Sf  Sp.  fdantropico  ; 
Fr.  philanthropiqiie,']  Relating  to,  or  possessed 
of,  philanthropy  ;  loving  mankind  ;  liaving  good 
will  towards  all  men ;  benevolent ;  kind.  Horsley. 

PH1L-AN-THR6P'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  philan- 
thropical  manner  ;  with  benevolence.    Godwin, 

PHIL-AN-THR6p'!-NT§M,  n.  A  name  given  in 
Germany,  to  a  system  of  education  on  Avhat  are 
termed  natural  principles.  Brande, 

PHIL-AN-THROP'I-NIST,  n.  An  advocate  of,  or 
adherent  to,  philanthropinism.  Brande, 

PH]-LAN'THEO-PlST,  n,  A  person  possessed  of 
philanthropy  ;  a  lover  or  benefactor  of  mankind. 

PHI-LAN'THRQ-PY,  n.  [Gr.  fbthivBfuinla  ;  ijilUi,  a 
lover,  a  friend,  and  avQ^ta^ro^^  man ;  L.  philan- 
thropia  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  filantropia ;  Fr.  philanthro- 
pic.'] Love  of  mankind  generally;  general  benev- 
olence ;  goodwill  to  all  men ;  humanity. yldrfjso)!. 
Syn. —  P/dlanthropy  and  benevolence  are  sometimes 
used  synonymously.  Philanthropy  is  opposed  to  mis- 
antkropy  ;  benevolence,  to  malevole^ice  ;  and  humanity, 
10  inhumanity  or  bnUality,  —  "  The  duties  of  philan- 
thropy are  sometimes  opposed  to  those  of  nationality,'''' 
Taylor. 

•)■  PHTL'Au-TY,  ».  \Gr.  ipO-aiiTia;  0i7o5,  a  friend, 
and  ahrdi,  self.]     Self-love.  Beaumont. 

PHIL-HAR-3I0N'IC,  a,  [Gr.  (fdloi,  to  love,  and 
apiiovia,  harmony  ;  It.  filtrmonico ;  Fr.  philhar- 
monit/uc]   Loving  harmony  or  music.  Maunder, 

PHIL-HEL'LENE,  n,  [Gr.  ipiXo;,  a  friend,  and 
"E/./.tjv,  a  Greek.]  A  friend  of  the  Greeks,  — 
particularly  one  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  independence 
against  the  Turks  ;  philhellenist.  Felton. 

PHIL-H5L-LEN  IC,  a.  Relating  to  »  philhelle- 
nist ;  friendly  to  Greece.  Maunder. 

PHIL-HEL'Lp-NlST,  n.     A  friend  of  the  Greeks  ; 

a  philhellene.  Wright. 

PHIL'!-BEG,  m.  A  kilt.  —  See  FiLLIEEG.  Brande. 

PHI-LtP'PI-AN,ffl.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Pliilippi, 
a  city  of  ancient  Greece.  Wright. 


PHl-LlP'Pl-AN,n.  (Geoff.)  A  native  or  an  inhab- 
itant of ' Philippi.  "the  Epistle  of  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  the  Philippians."      New  Testament. 

pni-LlP'PIC,  n.  [Gr.  '^li.nrmKis,  pertaining  to 
Philip  ;  L.  philippicus  ;  It.  fiUppica,  a  philippic ; 
Sp.  jilipica  ;  Fr.  philippique,'] 

1.  One  of  the  orations  or  harangues  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Philip  of  Macedon.  Brande. 

2.  A  violent  personal  discourse  or  declama- 
tion ;  an  invective.  Bp.  Hurd, 

PHIL-IP-PINE',  n.    See  Philopena. 

PIIIL'IP-PiZE,  V,  n,  [Gr.  (fnhiriri^ui,  to  be  on  Phil- 
ip's side.]  'To  declaim  or  write  violently  against 
one  ;  to  utter  or  write  invective.  Burke, 

PHI-LIS'TER,  n.  [Ger.]  A  cant  name  given  in 
Germany  by  students  to  a  tradesman,  or  other 
person  not  belonging  to  the  university ;  a  phi- 
listine.  Adler. 

PHI-LlS'TlNE,  n.     [Heh.  iplipb&.] 

1.  One  of  a  tribe  which  occupied  the  southern 
coast  of  Palestine,  to  which  country  it  gave  the 
name.  1  Sam,  xvii.  8. 

2.  A  philister.  Russell. 
PHI-LIS'TIN-I^M,  n.     The  character  or  the  man- 
ner of  the  Philistines.  Carlyle. 

PHIll'-HORSE,  n.  A  corruption  of  thill-horse ; 
a  shaft-horse.  Shak. 

PIllL'Ll'PS-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per and  iron  ;  a  variety  of  erubescite  :  —  an  hy- 
drous silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  potassium; 
named  after  J.  Phillips.  Dana, 

PHIL-LY-RE'A,  re.  [Gr.  i^M.o^U,']  (Bot,)  A  ge- 
nus ot'  Mediterranean  evergreen  plants,  many 
varieties  of  which  are  cultivated  in  gardens, 
bearing  fruit  resembling  olives.  Eng,  Cyc, 

PHlL'LY-RINE,  n,  (C/tem,)  A  substance  ob- 
tained' from  the  bark  of  the  Phillyrea.     Hoblyn, 

PH!-l6d'E0-MUS,  re.  [Gr.  ipi'/.iipoijoi,  loving  the 
race.]  {Zoul,)  A  genus  of  Arachnida,  that  run 
with  great  swiftness.  Baird, 

PHI-Lo^r'Y-NY,  re.  [Gr.  tjiiU;,  a  friend,  and  yhvti, 
■a  woman.]  Fondness  for  women  ;  uxoriousness. 

Because  the  Turks  bo  much  admire  jihilogiiiift,         Byron, 

PIHL-0-IlEL-LE'NI-AN,  n,  A  friend  of  the 
Greeks;  a  philhellenist.  Dr,  Arnold. 

PHl-LOL'O-ppR,  re.  [Gr.  ifii>.6?.oyoi;  'L,  philologus  ; 
It,  ^  Sp!  filologo  ;  Fi,  ]> hi lologue,']  One  versed 
in  philology ;  a  philologist.  Boyle. 

PHIL-O-Logf'IC,        .)  a.    [Fr.  philnlogigue,]    Re- 
PH1L-0-l6(J'!-CAL,  )  lating  to  philology  or  lan- 
guage;  critical;  grammatical.  Watts, 

PHIL-0-L0(^'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  philological 
manner ;  by  philology.  Clarke, 

PHI-l6l'P-(?IST,  re.     One  versed  in  philolo^  ;  a 

philologer.  Harris, 

PHI-l6l'0-(JIze,  v.  re.     To  offer  criticisms,    [r.] 

Those  who  have philologized  on  this  occasion.  Evelyn, 
PHI-LOL'O-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  ipiXoi-oyia  ;  ipiX.iw,  to  love, 
and  Xiyoiy  a  discourse,  a  word ;  L.  philologia ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  Jilologia ;  Fr.  philologie,']  The  love, 
knowledge,  or  study  of  languages,  or  of  the 
branches  of  learning  connected  with  languages, 
comprising,  in  the  common  use  of  the  term, 
etymology,  grammar,  and  literary  criticism  ;  or, 
etymology,  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  crit- 
icism ;  belles-lettres. 

jS^  The  province  of  philology  has  of  late  been  en- 
larged, and  been  made  to  comprehend  phonology  and 
ideology.     Brande, 

PHlL'0-MATH  [ni'o-m&th,  P,  K,  Sm. ;  fi'lo-mSth, 
Ja,  Wb,'],  re.  [Gr.  (jnf.oiJiaOiU ;  fiXo^,  a  lover,  and 
pavOavu),  to  learn.]  A  lover  of  learning ;  a 
scholar.  Chesterfield, 

PHtL-0-MATH-3:-MAT'}C,  n,   Aphilomath.  Settle. 

PHiL-O-MATH'IC       .  ;  „.     [Fr.  philomaihique.] 

PHiL-0-MATH'I-CAL,  )  Relating  to  philomathy: 

—  fond  of  learning.  Smart. 

PHI-l6m'A-THY,  re.  [Gr.  (f  iAofmfl(/«  ;  Fr.  philo- 
mathie,']     Love  of  learning.  Maunder. 

PHlL'p-MEL  [fil'n-m61,  S.  W.  P.  J.  B.  F,  K,  Sm. ; 
fi'lo-niSl, /a.  I'FS.],  re.     The  nightingale.    Shak. 


PHlL-O-ME'LA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ifiXopfiXa,  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  a  nightingale.] 

1.  The  nightingale ;  philomel.  " 'When  philo- 
mela  sings.'  Pope, 

2.  ( Ornith.'l  A  genus  of  birds,  the  most  noted 
species  of  which  is  the  nightingale.     Eng.  Cyc. 

t  PHi'LO-MENE,  re.     The  nightingale.  Gascoigne. 

PHIL'0-MUT,.n.  [Fr,  feuille  morte,  a  dead  leaf.] 
Colored  like  a  dead  leaf.  "Another  yellow, 
anothei  philomot."  —  See  Filomot.     Addison. 

PHIL-0-MU'§!-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  0 1'/ot,  a  lover,  a  friend, 
and  itovancrj,  music]     Loving  music.        Wright. 

PHlL-0-PE'NA,  re.  [Ger.  vieUiebchen,]  A  species 
of  forfeit ;  iillipeen.  Clarke. 

>8Eg==  It  origniated  in  the  following  custom  :  Each 
of  two  persons,  usually  of  opposite  sexes,  eats  one  of 
the  kernels  of  an  almond  winch  is  double.  When 
they  again  meet,  the  one  who  is  first  to  exclaim  "  Fil- 
lipeen,"  or  "Philopena,"  is  entitled  to  a  present  from 
the  other.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  originated  m 
Germany,  where  such  presents  are  termed  vielliebcliens. 

Ji  Bout  with  the  Burschens Some  derive  the  word 

from  Gr.  0£A(f£,  a  friend,  and  L.  pana,  a  penalty. 

PHI-LO-PO-LEM'JC,  a,  [Gr.  ((iW.of,  a  friend,  and 
m?,iiAtK6i,  warlike.]  Ruling  over  opposite  or 
contending  natures  ;  —  an  epithet  applied  to 
Minerva.  Wright, 

PHI-LO-PO-LEM']-CAL,  a.  Fond  of  polemics  or 
controversy.  Sydney  Smith. 

PHI-LO-PRO-C^BN'I-TJVE-NESS,  re.  [Gr.  fil.ii.), 
to  love,  and  L.  progenies,  offspring.]  (Phren.) 
The  love  of  offspring.  Combe, 


PHI-LOS'O-PHAS-TgR,  it. 
philosophy. 


[L.]     A  pretender  to 
H,  More, 


t  PHI-LOS'O-PHATE,  r,  n,  [L.  philosophor,  phi- 
losophatus,'\     To  philosophize.  Barrow, 

t  PHI-LOS-0-PHA'T10N,  n.  The  act  of  philoso- 
phizing. Sir  W,  Petty, 

Pin-LOS'O-PHEMB,  re.  [Gr,  <liiX6aoilnjpa;  ipdoao- 
iplw,  to  discuss.]  A  principle  of  reasoning ;  a 
theorem,     [r.]  Watts,     Ec.  Rev. 

PHI-LOs'O-PH^R,  n,  [Gr.  t\)i'/,6c!o<j)oi ;  <pi>.os,  a  lover, 
and  aotpia,  wisdom ;  L.  philosophus  ;  It.  S^  Sp.^- 
losofo ;  Fr.  philosophc]  A  person  versed  in 
philosophy  ;  one  profound  in  knowledge,  wheth- 
er natural  or  moral.  Hooker. 
Philosopher's  stone,  a  substance  which  was  fancied 
by  the  alchemists  to  have  llie  power  of  converting 
base  metals  into  gold. 

II  PHIL-0-§0PH'!C,    or    PHtL-O-SOPIl'IC  )    [f[i.„. 

II  PhIL-O-SOPH'I-CAL  )   zof'ji, 

S.  W.'  J.  F.  ja.  'K.  Sm.;  fil-o-sof'ik,  P,  C,  B, 
]Vr.  Wb,],  a,  [Gr,  (InX.oaotjitKits  ;  1^,  philosophicus  ; 
It.  t^  Sp,filosojico  ;  Fr.  philosophique.'] 

1.  Pertaining  or  suitable  to  philosophy  or  to  a 
philosopher.  "  Philosophical  systems."  P,  Cyc. 

2.  Formed  by,  or  proceeding  from,  philosophy. 
"  Philosophic  pride."  JVJz7^o«. 

3.  Skilled  in  philosophy.  "  We  have  our  joMo- 
sophical  persons."  Shak. 

4.  Regulated  by  philosophy;   frugal;  abste- 
mious.    "  Philosophic  fare."  Dryden. 

5.  Rational ;  temperate  ;  cool ;  calm,  noget. 
Philosophic  wool,  oxide  of  zinc  formed  during  the 

combustion  of  the  metal,  when  it  floats  about  in  white 
flocks  in  the  air.  Brande. 

II  PHIL-P-?6pH'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  philosophical 
manner  ;  rationally  ;  wisely.  Dryden. 

||PHlL-p-^OPH'I-CAL-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of 
being  philosophical.  -  Ch,  Ob, 

PHI-LOS'P-PHIsM,  re.  [Fr.  philosophisme,  from 
Gr.  (piXos,  a  lover,  and  coipiofia,  a  sophism.] 
Sophistry  ;  false  philosophy.  Carlyle, 

PHI-LOS'p-PHIST,  re.  [Fr.  p7iilosophiste.]  A  pre- 
tender to  philosophy ;  a  sophist.  Eustace. 

PHI-l6S-P-PH1S'TIC,  ;  „.  Pertaining  to  phi- 
PHI-LOS-p-PHIS'TI-CAL,  S  losophism.  Wright. 
PHI-LOS'p-PHIZE,  V.  re.   [i.  PHILOSOPHIZED  ;  pp. 

PHILOSOPHIZING,      PHILOSOPHIZED.]        To     act 

the  philosopher  ;  to  reason  like  a  philosopher ; 
to  search  into  the  nature  and  reason  of  thmgs ; 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  effects. 

Two  doctors  of  the  schools  were  philosophizinu  upon  the 
advantages  of  mankind  above  all  other  creatures.  L'Esirange, 

PHl-LOS'p-PHY    (fe-16s'p-fe),   re.     [Gr.   (jnXomiliia ; 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  p,  V,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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PHONOGRAPHICALLY 


L.  pMloaophia  ;  It.  iSf  Sp.  filosofia ;  Fr.  philoso- 
phic. —  See  Philosopheii.] 

1.  The  science  of  causes  and  principles ;  the 
investigation  of  the  principles  on  which  all 
knowledge  and  all  being  ultimately  rest. 

i]®^  "  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  first  principles, 
tllat,  namely,  which  investigates  the  primary  grounds, 
and  determines  the  fundamental  certainty,  of  human 
Jcuowledge  generally."     MorelL 

.6®="  "  Man  first  examines  phenomena,  but  he  is  not 
satisfied  till  he  has  reduced  them  to  their  causes,  and 
wlien  he  has  done  so,  he  asks  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  knowledge  he  has  attained.  This  is  philosophy, 
properly  so  called,  the  mother  and  governing  science, 
the  science  of  sciences."    Fleming. 

2.  The  principles  and  laws  of  any  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  ;  as,  "  Mental  philosophy  "  ; 
"  M-OxaX philosophy  "\  "  Philosophy  of  history." 

In  philosophy,  the  contemplations  of  man  do  either  pene- 
trate utito  God, or  are  circumrerred  to  nature, or  are  reflected 
or  reverted  upon  himself.  Out  of  which  several  inquiries 
there  do  arise  three  knowledges:  divine  philosophy,  natural 
philosophy,  and  human  philosophy,  or  humanity.        Bacon. 

3.  An  hypothesis  or  system  for  explaining 
natural  effects  ;  a  philosophical  system. 

The  notions  of  our  philosophy,  and  the  doctrines  in  our 
schools.  Locke. 

4.  Reasoning;    argumentation.  Rogers. 
6.  Course  of  sciences  read  or  taught  in  the 

schools.  Johnson. 

Pl-ltL-0-STORVy.  "■■  [C'''-  ituJ-onTopyia;  ifiiloi,  a 
lover,  and  irripyai,  to  love.]  Affection  for  off- 
spring; philoprogenitiveness.  Crahb. 

PHtL-0-TECH'NIC,         ?  „.     [Gr.  ^Uoj,  a  lover, 
PHlL-p-TE)EH'N!-OAL,  )  and  Tc^m,  an  art;  Fr. 
philitechniqiie.]     Fond  of  the  arts  ;  friendly  to 
the  arts.  Maunder. 

PHIL'T^R,  n.  [Gr.  ^ilrpov ;  ifnUw,  to  love  ;  L. 
philtrum  ;  It.  %  Sp.  filtro  ;  Fr.  philtre.']  A  po- 
tion or  charm  to  excite  love.  Addison. 


PHIL'TjpR,  V.  a.     To  charm  to  love. 


Brooke. 


PHIZ  (fiz),  n.  [Contracted  from  physiognomy.'] 
The  face,  ludicrously,  or  in  contempt.       Swift. 

PHLJe-BI'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  0 ;./if,  il,ii06s,  a  vein.]  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  inner  membrane  of  a  vein 
that  is  punctured  or  ruptured.  Dunglison. 

PHL5-b6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  if)).f>^,  ipXe/iis,  a  vein, 
and  yp(i(/iaj,  to  write.]  {Anat.)  A  description  of 
the  veins.  Dunglison. 

PHLfiB'p-LITB,  n.  [Gr.  ^^.f'l^,  ilii.i0ds,  a  vein,  and 
A/0of,  a  stone.]  {Med.)  A  loose  concretion  in 
the  veins.  Dunglison. 

PHL5-b6l'0-PY,  n.  [Gr.  ^7.ti\,,  ipXs^ds,  a  vein, 
and  Xilyos,  a  discourse.]  The  anatomy  of  the 
veins.  Dunglison. 

PHL^-BOP'T^-RIS,  n.  [Gr.  ipUip,  tpXefiii,  a  vein, 
and  TTTifis,  a  kind  of  fern  with  feathery  leaves ; 
TTTipiv,  a  feather.]  {Geol.)  A  genus  of  ferns 
from  the  oolite  formation.  Eng.  Cye. 

PHLfiB'QR-BHAgE,        ;  „.       [G^.  0;.f,f,    ^Xifii;,    a 
PHLEB-OR-RI-IA'pi-A,  )  vein,     and     l)>iY''>'fic,     to 
break.]"     (Med.)  Rupture  of  the  veins. 

Smart.     Dunglison. 

PHL^-bOt'O-MIST,  n.  One  who  practises  phle- 
botomy or  lets  blood  ;  a  blood-letter.  Dunglison. 

PHLf,-B6T'0-MIZE,  v.  a.    To  let  blood.    Howell. 

PHLf-BOT'O-MY,  re.  [Gr.  ipMoTonta  ;  ijiXli^,  ipXiflig, 
a  vein,  and  ro^?;,  a  cutting.]  {Surg.)  The  opera- 
tion of  opening  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  blood ;  blood-letting ;  venesection.  Harvey. 

PHLEGM  (fiSni),  re.  [Gr.  ipUyna  ;  (fiXiyi,!,  to  burn ; 
L.  phlegma :  It.  flemma  ;  Pr.  phlegme,  Jlegme.] 

1.  {Anat.  &  liled.)  One  of  the  four  natural 
humors  of  which  the  ancients  supposed  the 
blood  to  be  composed,  and  which,  according  to 
them,  was  cold  and  moist ;  — ■  any  aqueous  or 
excrementitious  humor,  as  the  saliva,  nasal 
mucus,  serum,  &o.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  stringy  mucus  expectorated  or  thrown  off 
by  vomiting.     [Colloquial.]  Dunglison. 

3.  Dulness ;  sluggishness  ;  coldness  ;  indif- 
ference ;  apathy.  Swift.    Warhwrton. 

4.  {Chem.)  Water  of  distillation,  [it.]  Boyle. 

PHLfiG'MA-GOGUE  (flSg'msi-gog),  re.  [Gr.  ipXiyna, 
phlegm,  and  nyw,  to  drive.]  A  medicine  for- 
merly believed  to  remove  phlegm.      Dunglison. 

PHL^G-MAT'JC,  or  PHLEG'MA-TlC  [fleg-mSt'jk, 


P.  F.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr.  Wb.  Ash,  Rees ;  fi«g'ma-tik, 
S.  W.  J.  Ja.  \  fle'm»-tlk,  £.],  n.  [Gr.  ifiliyiiaTiKds ; 
iji'/.iyiia,  phlegm  ;  L.  phlegmatieiis ;  It.  Jlemmati- 
co;  S'p.  yiematico;  Fr.  phlegmatique.'] 

1.  Abounding  in  phlegm.  "  The  phlegmatic 
humors  of  the  body."  Harvey. 

2.  Generating  phlegm. 

A  neat's  foot,  I  fear,  is  too  phlegmatic  a  meat.  Shak. 

3.  Dull ;  sluggish ;  cold  ;  frigid';  unfeeling. 
"  A  heavy  phlegmatic  temper."  Addison. 

;B®^  *'  Phlegmatic,  though  more  frequently  heard 
with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  reduced  to  regularity."     Walker. 

PHL5G-MAT'!-CAL,  a.    Phlegmatic.  Ash. 

PHLgG-MAT'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  phlegmatic 
manner ;  sluggishly ;  coldly.  Lee, 

PHH;G-MAT'IC-LY,  ad.     With  phlegm  ;  coolly. 

PHLEG'MQIV,  re.  [Gr.  tpX-cyjiavt'i,  inflammation  ; 
(p'x^yui,  to  burn  ;  L.  phlegmone ;  It.  Jlemmone ; 
Fr.  phlegmon,  flegmoit.]  {Med.)  Inflammation 
of  the  areolar  texture,  attended  with  redness, 
circumscribed  swelling,  and  increased  heat  and 
pain.  Dunglison. 

PHLEG'MON-OID,  a.  [Gr.  i/iXiyfiovij,  phlegmon, 
and  ilios,  form.]  {Med.)  Resembling  phlegmon ; 
phlegmonous.  W'rig7it. 

PHLEG'MO-NOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, phlegmon.  Harvey. 

PHLjJl-GRjE'AN,  a.  [Gr.  'tXiypalos ;  L.  Phlegrceus.] 
Noting,  or  "pertaining  to  Phlegra,  a  volcanic  re- 
gion near  Naples.  Andrews. 

PHLEME  (flem),  re.     A  fleam.  Johnson. 

PHLE'UM,  re.  [Gr.  tji7.liiis,  a  marsh  or  water  plant.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses,  one  species  of  which 
{Phleum  pratense,  or  timothy-grass),  is  culti- 
vated for  hay  ;  cat's-tqil  grass.  JfUng.  Cye. 

PHLp-plS'TJC  (flo-jis'tik),  a.  [Fr.  phlogistiqiie.] 
i.  {Chem.)  Partaking  of  phlogiston.  Adams. 
2.  {Med.)  Inflammatory.  Dunglison. 

PHLQ-piS'TI-CATE,  V.  a.  [i.  PHLOGISTICATED  ; 
pp.  PHLOGISTICATING,    PHLOGISTICATED.]      To 

combine  with  phlogiston.  Henry. 

PHLO-(?IS-TJ-CA'TION,  re.  The  act  or  the  pro- 
cess of  combining  with  phlogiston.         Wright. 

PHLO-gflS'TON  [flo-jls'ton  or  flo-|is'ton,  W.  P.  J. 
F.  'ja. ;  fio-jis'ton",  E.  'K.  Sm'.  C.  ff'r.  Wb. ;  flo- 
lis'ton,  S.],  re.  [Gr.  (jiXoytards,  burnt ;  ip>.6yio,  to 
burn".]  {Chem.)  The  matter  or  principle  of  fire 
fixed  in  combustible  bodies,  —  an  imaginary  prin- 
ciple by  which  Stahl  and  his  followers  account- 
ed for  the  phenomena  of  combustion.     Brande. 

PHLO-RET'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  phloridzine.  Hoblyn. 

PHLOE'5-TINE,-  re.  {Chem.)  A  crystalline,  in- 
soluble substance  obtained  by  boiling  phlorid- 
zine in  dilute  acids.  Silliman. 

PHLO-RID'ZINE,  re.  [Gr.  <j>Xol6s,  bark,  and  jii^a,  a 
root.]  {Chem.)  A  slightly  bitter  substance 
contained  in  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  apple, 
pear,  cherry,  and  some  other  trees.       Silliman. 

PHLORIZEINE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  dark-blue  sub- 
stance obtained  by  exposing  phloridzine  to  moist 
air  and  ammoniacal  vapors.  Silliman. 

PHLOR'J-zInE,  re.     Phloridzine.  P.  Cye. 

PHLOX,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  if ;.«(,  flame.]  (Bo*.)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  mostly  natives  of  North  America, 
having  generally  purple  or  pink  flowers.    Gray. 

PHO'CA,  n. ;  pi.  PHO  'CM.  [L.,  from  Gr.  if(5/t>).] 
{Zoljl.)  A  genus  of  marine,  amphibious,  car- 
nivorous mammalia ;  seals.  Eng.  Cye. 

PHO-CA'CEAN  (fo-ka'sh»n),  re.  {Zool.)  An  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Phoca ;  a  seal.  Bi-ande. 

PHO-Can'A,  re.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 
by  Chacornao  in  1853.  hovering. 

PHO-CEN'IO,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained by  saponification  from  phooenine.Braret^e. 

PHQ-CE'NINB,  n.  {Chem.)  A  peculiar  fatty  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  oil  of  the  porpoise.  Brande. 

PHO'CJNE,  a.    Relating  to  the  phoca.        P.  Cye. 

PHCE'BUS,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  *or/3o5.]  {Myth.) 
Apollo  :  —  the  sun,  W.  Smith. 

PHCE-NI"CE01JS  (-nlsh'us,  66),  a.     [Gr.  ^oivficfos ; 


tpoivt^,  purple-red ;  L.  pha^niceus.]     {Bof.)  Red 
very  slightly  tinged  with  gray.  Henslow, 

PHCE'NJ-CINE,  re.  [Gr.  ijioiutf,^  purple-red.]  {Chem.) 
A  purple  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  indigo.  Brande. 

PHCE-m-COP-TK-RI'- 
JV.S:,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  foi- 
viKdirripog,  the  flamin- 
go ;  tpoivi^,  crimson, 
and  TZTtpov,  a  feather ; 
L.  phwnicopterus^ 
(Omith.)  A  sub-fam- 
ily of  birds  of  the  or- 
der Anscres  and  fam- 
ily Anatidts ;  flamin- 
goes. Gray. 

PHCE'NJX    (fe'niks),    n.      Pliccnicopterus  antiquorum. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  ifoii'if .]     [Written  also  phenix.] 

1.  {Grecian  Myth.)  A  fabled  bird  supposed  to 
live  for  a  long  period,  to  exist  single,  and  to 
rise  again  from  its  own  ashes.  TT^  Sm.ith. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  southern  constellation  near 
Achernar.  Nichol. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms  common  in  India 
and  the  north  of  Africa,  in<;luding  the  date-tree, 
or  date-palm  {Phasnix  dactyUfera).      Eng.  Cye. 

PH0-LA'D5-AN,  n.  {Coneh.)  A  mollusk  of  the 
genus  Photas.  Brande. 

PHO'LA-DITE,  n.  {Pal.)  A  fossil  shell  of  the 
genus  Pholas.  Wright. 

PHO'LAR-ITE,  re.  {M:n.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina,  occurring  in  soft,  white,  nacreous 
scales;  —  also  written ju/to^eri^e.  Eng.  Cye, 

PHO'LAS,  n.  [Gr.  tj,u>).is ;  <j,w'Xi6;,  a  lurking-hole.] 
{Conch.)  A  genus  of  conchiferous  mollusks, 
with  a  milky-white,  translucent  shell,  inhabit- 
ing stones,  madrepores,  wood,  and  sometimes 
mud  or  sand  into  which  they  bore.      Eng.  Cye. 

PHOL-I-DOPH'g-R&S,  re.  [Gr.  ijioXis,  (poXiSot,  a 
scale,  and  if^fno',  to  bear.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of 
homooercal  ganoid  fishes  clearly  related  to  Lep- 
idotus.  Agassiz. 

PH6N-AS-0ET'ICS,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  ipwvaaKlu,  to  prac- 
tise one's  voice ;  ipiiivt),  the  voice,  and  Slokeoi,  to 
practise.]  The  art  or  the  method  of  restoring 
the  voice.  Lond.  Athenaum. 

PHO-NA'TION,  n.  [Gr.  0(di/<,  a  sound,  the  voice.] 
The  physiology  of  the  voice.  Dunglison. 

PH0-NET'{C,         (  u_     ^Qj.    ^D^riTiKog,   pertaining 
PHO-NBT'!-OAL,  )  to  sound  or  speaking.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  representing,  articulate 
sounds  ;  —  opposed  to  ideographic.         Brande. 

2.  Relating  to  phonetics ;  expressed  by  char- 
acters representing  articulate  sounds. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  phonetic  spelling,  or  phonogra- 
phy, .  .  ,  has  been  several  times  made;  once  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  again  some  twenty  years  ago  in  France.  Trench, 

PHO-NET'I-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  phonetic  manner. 

PHO-NET'ICS,  n.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  ar- 
ticulate sounds  and  their  modifications.  Latham. 

PHO-NET-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of 
representing  sounds  by  phonetic  characters. 
[r.]  Lond.  Athenceum. 

PHON^{(>,         /  q;^     Relating  to   phonics,  or  the 

PHON'I-CAL,  )  doctrine    of    sounds ;    phonetic ; 

acoustic.  Ch.  Ob. 

PHON'JOS  [fon'iks,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wr.  :  io'njks,  Ja. 
K.'],  re.  pi,  [Gr.  ijtoivfi,  a  sound.]  The  doctrine 
of  sounds  ;  acoustics ;  phonetics.  Brande. 

PHO-NO-CAMP'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  ijiwvfi,  a  sound,  and 
/cdfijtrii),  to  bend.]  Able  to  turn  or  inflect  sound. 
"  Phonocamptic  objects."  Derham. 

PHO'NO-GEAPH,  re.  [See  Phonography.]  A 
type  "or  character  for  expressing  a  sound  ;  a 
character  used  in  phonography.  Pitman. 

PHO'lVO-GRAPH,  V.  a.  To  represent,  print,  or 
express  by  phonography.  Gent.  Mag. 

PHO-NOG'RA-PH^E,  «.  One  versed  in  phonog- 
raphy ;  a  phonographist.  Pitmg.n. 

PHO-NQ-GRAPH'JC,         J  „.  Relating  to  phonog- 
PH6-N0-GRAPH'!-CAL,  >  raphy.  Andrews. 


rapliy. 

PHO-NO-GRAPH'I-CAL-LY,    ad. 
phonography. 


According    to 
Pitman. 


mJeN,  sIR;    m6vE,  nor,  S6N;    Bf^LL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — 9,  p,  9,  |,  soft;  E,  &,  s,  I,  hard;   ^  as  z;  -^  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 
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FHO-NOG'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in 
phonography  ;  a  phonographer.  Craiff. 

PHO-NOG'E^-PIIY,  ,..  [Gr.  0a)>;/i,  a  sound,  and 
ypatpoi,  to  write.]' 

1.  The  art  of  expressing  the  sounds  of  a  lan- 
guage by  characters  or  symbols,  one  character 
being  appropriated  exclusively  to  each  sound ; 
—  particularly  a  brief  system  of  short-hand 
writing,  used  instead  of  stenography,  and  so 
called  in  distinction  from  phonotypy.     Pitman, 

The  system  of  writing  called  phonography  haa  acquired 
eome  interest  for  the  public  from  its  singular  success  as  ap- 
plied to  verbatim  reporting,  for  which  purpose  it  is  rapidly 
supplanting  all  former  methods  of  short-hand,  li,  Patterson, 

2.  The  art  of  expressing  ideas  harmoniously 
and  musically.  Stidre, 

PHO'NO-LITE,  71,  [Gr.  fwurj,  a  sound,  and  ;.i8ot, 
a  stone.]  A  grayish,  compact,  felspathic  rock, 
yielding  a  metallic  sound  under  the  hammer ; 
clinkstone.  Dana. 

PHO-NOI.'O-^fpR,  n.     Phonologist.       Athenaum. 

PH0-N0-L6(^'!C,  u.     Same  as  Phonological. 

PHO-NO-Logj'I-CAL  [fo-no-16j'e-k?I,  K,  Sm,  ;  fon- 
o-15j'e-k?l,  Wb,'],  a.  Relating  to  phonology,  or 
the  doctrine  of  sounds.  Brande. 

PH0-N6l'O-9IST,  II..     One  versed  in  phonology. 

PHO-NOL'O-py,  n,  [Gr.  ipmii,  a  sound,  the  voice, 
and  Arfyof,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on,  or  the 
Science  of,  articulate  sounds,  and  their  various 
modifications.  Brande, 

PHO'Np-TYPE,  n,  A  type  or  character,  indicat- 
ing a  sound,  or  modification  of  sound,  used  in 
phonotypic  printing.  Pitman, 

PHO-NO-TYP'JC, 
PHO-NQ-TYP'I-CAL, 
PHO-NOT'Y-PlST,  n. 

ypy- 

PHO-NOT'Y-PY,  n.  [Gr.  ijtmifi,  a  sound,  and  nirrot, 
a  print,  a  type.]  The  act  or  the  art  of  printing 
by  sound,  or  by  types  or  characters  representing 
the  sounds  of  the  voice.  Pitman, 

PHO-JirrG-M-Mi ' JVV5B,  n.  pL  [Gr.  (pwvrj,  a  sound, 
and  ya/^iiaiy  to 
marry.]  ( Or- 
nith,)  A  sub- 
family of  coni- 
rostral  birds  of 
the  order  Pas- 
seres  and  fam- 
ily Corvidce ; 
piping-crows. 
Gray. 

phor'mIjvx,  n. 
A  lyre  or  cithara, 

PHOR'MI-UM,  n,  [Gr.  (pop/iilc,  any  thing  plaited 
with  rushes.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen, 
herbaceous  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  yield  a 
very  beautiful  and  very  strong  fibre,  which  has 
been  imported  under  the  name  of  New  Zealand 
flax.  Png,  Cyc, 

PH6R-0-N0'MI-A,  n,     Phoronomics.         Brande. 

PH6E-0-N0M'!CS,?>.  pZ.  [Gr.  000^0),  to  bear  along, 
and  v6jiOi,  a  law.]  The  science  of  motion  ;  me- 
chanics,    [r.]  Brande, 

PH6S'(?EiVE,  a.  [Gr.  ipios,  ipds,  light,  and  ynmw, 
to  produce.]  {Chem,)  Noting  a  colorless  gas 
generated  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  carbonic 
acid,  in  the  daylight ;  chloro-carbonic.   Brande, 


I  a.      Relating    to   phonot- 
)  ypy.  Pitman, 

One  who  practises  phonot- 
Lond.  At]ien(Buni, 


Phonygama  viridis. 

[Gr.  i^/ifjityi,,']     {Grecian  Ant,) 
W,  Smith. 


PHOS'^tpN-ITE,   n. 
lead. 


(Min.)  Chloro-carbonate  of 
Dana. 


PHOS'PHATE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Chem,)  A  salt  formed 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  base.  Brande, 

PH0S-PHAT'5C,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
phosphate.  Murehison, 

PHOS'PHITE,  n.  [Pr.]  (Chem,)  A  salt  formed 
of  phosphorous  acid  and  a  base.  Brande, 

PHOS'PHQ-LlTE,  n,  [Eng.  phosphorus  and  Gr. 
;./0of,  a' stone.]  {Min.)  An  earth  united  with 
phosphoric  acid.  Wright. 

PHOS'PHOR,  «.     Phosphorus,     [e.]         Addison. 

PHOS'PHO-RATE,  v,  a,  [i,  PHOSPHORATED;  pp, 
PHOSPHORATING,  PHOSPHORATED.]  To  com- 
bine or  impregnate  with  phosphorus.     Brande, 


ph6s'pho-rat-5d,  p, 
phosphorus. 

PHOS-PHO'Eg-OUS,  a.  Having  a  luminous  quality 


Impregnated    with 
Kirwan, 


The  moUusca  . 
the  dark  abyss. 


.  by  their iJ/iOspAorcous  quality  illuminate 
J'ennant, 


PHdS-PHO-RESCE'  (-res'),  V,  n,  [i,  phospho- 
resced ;  pp,  phosphorescing,  phospho- 
resced.] To  emit  a  phosphoric  light,  or  light 
without  heat;  to  shine  as  phosphorus.   Brande. 

PHOS-PHO-RES'CPNCE,  n.  [Fr.]  Light  or  lu- 
minousness,  like  that  of  phosphorus,  presented 
in  the  dark  by  many  substances,  as  stale  fish, 
the  jelly-fish,  &c.  Thomson, 

PHOS-PHO-EES'CeNT,  a,  [Fr.]  Emitting  phos- 
phoric light ;  emitting  light  without  heat.     Ure, 

PHOS-PHOR'IC,         >  (J.  [Pj..  phosphorique,']  Per- 
PHpS-PHOR'I-CAL,  )  taining  to,  containing,  re- 
sembling, or  obtained  from,  phosphorus. 

Phosphoric  acid,  (^Chem,)  an  acid  containing  one 
equivalent  of  phosphorus  and  five  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen. SiUiman, 

PHOS'PHO-RITE,  n.  {Min.)  Native  phosphate  of 
lime  ;  a  variety  of  apatite.  Dana, 

PHOS-PHO-RlT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, phosphorite.  Wright, 

PHOS'PHO-ROUS,  a.     1.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 

consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  phosphorus,  and 

three  equivalents  of  oxygen.  Thomson, 

2.  Having  a  luminous  quality.  Pennant, 

Pn6s'PHO-RUS,  n,  [Gr.  (fMoijSifpof ;  0wt,  light,  and 
0^00),  to  bring  ;  L.  phosphorus,'] 

1.  The  morning-star.  Pope. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  inflammable,  poison- 
ous substance,  insoluble  in  water,  formerly  ob- 
tained from  urine,  but  now  chiefly  from  bones. 
It  shines  in  the  dark,  and  in  the  air  yields  the 
odor  of  garlic.  Thomson. 

PHOS'PHU-RET,  n.  A  compound  of  phosphorus 
with  some  other  substance.  Brande. 

PH6s'PHU-RET-Tf,D,  a.  Combined  with  phos- 
phorus. *' Phosphurettedhydrogen."  Buchanan. 

PHOS-PHYT'TEITE,  n.  [phosphorus  and  yttria.] 
{Min.)  Phosphate  of  yttria.  Ogilvie. 

PHO'T^L,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  resembling  the  ba- 
nana-tree. Crabb. 

PHO'Tl-ZITE,  n.  [Gr.  (/Ot,  <lMT6i,  light.]  {Miti.) 
A  mixture  of  rhodonite  and  carbonate  of  man- 
ganese. Dana. 

PHO-TO-CHEM'I-CATj,  a.  [Gr.  ijiCn,  ipwrSs,  light, 
and  Eng.  chemical.']  { Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
caused  by,  the  chemical  action  of  light.  Brande. 
Photo-chemical  inductionj  the  peculiar  action  by 
which  light  increases  the  attraction  between  chemi- 
cally active  molecules,  or  overcomes  the  resistances 
to  their  combination.  Qraham. 

PHO'TO-pENE,  n.  [Gr.  ipios,  00$,  0air,ij,  light,  and 
yzvvaw,  to  produce.]     A  photograph.  Crabb. 

PHO-TO-pEN'IC,  a.  [Gr.  (/.Ot,  ipwrig,  light,  and 
ytvv6tii,  to  produce.]  Noting  a  kind  of  drawing 
or  picture  made  by  the  action  of  light  on  a  pre- 
pared surface.  Brande. 

PHO-Togj'JJ-NY,  n.  The  art  or  the  act  of  pro- 
ducing photogenic  drawings  or  pictures.  P.  Cyc. 

PHO'TO-GEAPH,  /».  A  picture  produced  by  pho- 
tography. Month.  Rev. 

pho'to-grAph,  v. 

phy,  as  a  picture. 
PHO-TOG'RA-PHPR,  „. 
PHO-Tp-GRAPH'IC, 
PHO-TO-GRAPH'I-CAL, 

photography. 

PHO-TOG'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  who  practises  pho- 
togi-aphy ;  a  photographer.  Wright, 

PHO-t6g-RA-PH6m'5-TEE,  n,  [Gr.  tjiSs,  tjniiris, 
light,  ygaipbi,  to  write,  and  tiirpov,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  determining  the  sensibility  of  the 
tablets  employed  in  the  photographic  process, 
relatively  to  the  amount  of  radiation,  luminous 
and  chemical.  Ogilvie, 

PHO-TOG'RA-PHY,  n,  [Gr.  ipSs,  ipuri;,  light,  and 
ypti^w,  to  write  ;  Fr.  photographic. ]  The  art  or 
the  practice  of  producing. fac-similes  or  repre- 


To  produce  by  photogra- 
Month.  Rev. 

A  photographist.  Clarke. 

i  a,        [Fr.       photogra- 

<  phique,]      Relating  to 

Marsh, 


sentations  of  objects  by  the  action  of  light  on  a 
prepared  surface  ;  photogeny; — a  term  applied 
restrictedly  to  the  art  or  the  practice  of  pro- 
ducing pictures  by  the  action  of  light  on  pre- 
pared paper.  Brande, 

PH0-T0-L6e'!C,         ;  „.     Pertaining  to  photol- 
PHO-Tp-LOp'I-CAL,  )  ogy.  Clar/ce. 

PI-ip-TdL'p-py,  n.  [Gr.  iffis,  ipiord,,  light,  and 
?.dyo!,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  phvtologie.]  The  science 
or  doctrine  of  light.  Brande. 

PHO-TOM'^-TlgR,  n.  [Gr.  (fCis,  ipurd;,  light,  and 
lihpov,  a  measure  ;  Fr.  photom  tre,']  An  instru- 
ment to  measure  the  intensity  of  light.  P,  Cyc, 

PHO-TO-MET'EIC,         ;  „.     {Fv,  pholomHrique,] 

PHO-TO-MET'RI-CAL,  'Relating  to,  or  produced 

by,  photometry,  or  a  photometer.  Brande, 

PHp-TOM'f-TRY,  n.  [Fr.  photomHHe,]  The 
science  or  the  act  of  measuring  light.      Nichol, 

PHO-Tp-PHO'BI-A,  n,     [Gr.  0Ss,  '/Jtoriif,  light,  and 

fpoPiajjiat,   to  fear.]      {Med,)  Aversion  to  light ; 

.  nyctalopy.  Dunghson. 

PHp-TOP'SJ-  A, )».  [Gr.  ifwi,  ilMTts,  light,  and  li'i^is, 
sight ;  Fr.  photopsie.]  A  morbid  affection  of 
the  eyes,  in  which  coruscations  of  light  seem  to 
play  before  them.  Dunglison, 

PHp-TOP'SY,  n,     Photopsia.  Clarke, 

PHO'Tp-SPHERE,  n.  [Gr.  i/iSs,  i(mT6i,  light,  and 
cTta'ipay  a  sphere.]     The  sphere  of  light.  Arago, 

PHEAG-MI'TE§,  re.  [Gr.  ijipayijlTm,  gi'owing  in 
hedges;  ipp6yiia,  a  fence.]  {Bot,)  A  genus  of 
plants,  including  the  reed.  Eng,  Cyc, 

PHRASE  (fraz),  re.  [Gr.  ippaais ;  i/ipd^u),  to  speak; 
li,phrasis;  It,  &  Sp.f rase;  'Ft,  phrase,] 

1.  An  expression  consisting  of  two  or  more 
words,  and  forming  in  general  a  part  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

To  fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil,  are  phrases  which 
the  Scripture  useth  to  express  the  Bum  of  religion.  TiUoti'On. 

2.  A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  a  language  ; 
an  idiom.  Johnson. 

3.  Manner  of  expression  ;  phraseology  ;  style. 
"Thou  speakest  in  hettet phrase."  Shah. 

4.  {Mus.)  A  connected  group  or  succession 
of  several  notes  or  chords  ;  a  short  passage  not 
coming  to  a  close  -or  period.  Dwight. 

Syn.  —  See  Style. 

PHRA§E  (fraz),  V.  a.  [i.  PHRASED  ;  pp,  PHRAS- 
ING, phrased.]  To  express  in  words  ;  to  style ; 
to  call ;  to  term.  Shak. 

PHRASE  (fraz),  u.  re.  To  employ  phrases.  Prynne, 

PHEA§E-BOOK  (-bflk),  n,   A  small  book  in  which 

the  peculiar  phrases  or  idioms  of  a  language 

are  explained.  Ash, 

PHRA§E'L5SS,  II,     Speechless.  Shak, 

PHEA^E'MAN,  n,  A  maker  of  phrases.  Coleridge, 
PHEA-55-P-L04;'!C,  )  „.     Pertaining   to,    or 

PHEA-§?-p-L6p'I-CAL,  S  consisting  of,  a  phrase. 
PHEA-§5-0L'p-(;jIST,  re.    A  stickler  for  a  partic- 
ular phraseology.  More, 

PHEA-§e-6L'p-9y,  re.  [Gr.  ippaoi;,  phrase,  and 
Uyoi,  a  discourse ;  It.  ^  Sp.  fraseologia ;  Fr. 
phraseohgie,] 

1.  Manner  of  expression  ;  diction  ;  style. 

Phraseology  formal  and  unfashionable.  Johnson, 

2,  A  phrase-book.  Ainsworth. 
Syn. —  See  Style. 

PHEA§'JN6,  n,     1.  Expression  ;  phrase. 

"We  have  not  tied  ourselves  to  an  uniformity  ofpltrasing, 
lYanslators  of  the  Jiibk. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  art  or  the  manner  of  grouping 
together  notes  or  syllables  in  singing  or  in  play- 
ing- Dmght, 

PHEA'TEY,  n,  [Gr.  0pdr(>a.]  {Ant,)  A  subdivis- 
ion of  a  phyle  or  tribe  in  Athens.  Smart, 

PHR?-NET'!C  [fre-n8t'ik,  W,  P,  J,  E.  F.  Ja,  K. 
^tn,  Wr,;  frSn'e-tlk,  S.],  a,  [Gr.  ippiviriKds ;  L. 
phretieticus ;  It.  §  Sp.  frenetico  ;  'Fr.  phrini- 
Mque,]  Disordere'd  in  the  brain  ;  mad ;  frantic ; 
frenetic.  —  See  Frenetic,     [r.]         Hudibras. 

PHRIS-NET'IC  re.   A  frantic  person,   [b.]    SeUen. 

PHR5-NET'I-CAE-LY,  ad.  In  a  frantic  or  deliri- 
ous manner,     [r.]  Wright, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  lo7ig ;   A,  E,  if,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  jg,  I,  p,  U,  Y,  obscure ;  fArE,  FAE,  pAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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PHREN'IC,  o.  IFr.  phreniqtie.]  (j4»a<.l  Belonging 
to  the  diaphragm  ;  diaphragmatic.     Dunglison. 

PHRfSN'l.CS,  n.  pZ.  [Gr.  0p(;r,  the  mind.]  Mental 
philosophy ;  metaphysics,     [r.]  Park. 

PHRIJ-Ni'TIS,  (i.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ifpfwnj ;  (fp^r, 
(/ipfvdf,  the  mind.]  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  ;  deliri- 
um ;  phrensy  ;  frenzy.  Dunglison. 

PURe-NOL'0-95R,  n.    A  phrenologist.  Phr.  Jour. 

PHUEN-p-LO^'!C,         >  a.     [Fr.  phrdnohgique.'] 
PHREN-0-Lop'I-CAL,  )  Relating  to  phrenology. 

Combe. 

PHRii:N-0-L6p'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  phrenologi- 
cal manner  ;  according  to  phrenology.      Combe. 

P1IR(;-N6l'0-PIST,  n.  [Fr.  phrenologiste.']  One 
who  is  versed  in  phrenology.  Ch.  Ob. 

Pm^-N6L'0-QY,  n.  [Gr.  ippi'iv,  <l>stvis,  the  mind, 
and '  7.ii j-os,  a  discourse  ;  It.  frenologia  ;  Fr.phrti- 
nologie.]  A  science  the  end  of  which  is  to  de- 
termine the  functions  of  the  brain  in  general, 
and  of  its  different  parts  in  particular,  and  to 
prove  that  different  faculties  and  propensities 
have  their  special  organs,  and  that  they  may  be 
recognized  by  the  protuberances,  or  by  the  con- 
formation, of  the  cranium ;  craniology. 

Gall.  Spurzheim.  Combe. 
^^  "  This  word  ought  to  mean  psychology,  or 
mgntjil  philosophy,  but  has  been  appropriated  by  cra- 
niologists  on  account  of  the  light  which  their  obser- 
vations of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  and  corre- 
spondingelevatious  of  the  skull  are  supposed  to  throw 
on  tliB  nature  and  province  of  our  different  faculties." 
Fleming. 

PHREN-O-IMAG'N  (5T-1§M,  n.  [Gr.  (pfitiv,  the  mind, 
and  Eng.  magnetism..']  The  power  of  exciting 
the  brain  by  magnetic  influence.  Wright. 

PHREN'fY,  V.  a.     To  infuriate,     [u.]  Byron. 

PHREN'§Y  (frSn'ze),  n.  [L.  p/irenesis  \  It.  frene- 
sia;  Sp.frenesi;  Fr. plireju'sie,  frenesie^  In- 
flammation or  disorder  of  the  brain  ;  delirium ; 
madness;  phrenitis  ;  frenzy.  —  See  Fkenzy. 

Demoniac  phrensv,  moping  melancholy.  Milton. 

tPHEEN'TIC,  I*.     Phrenetic.  Jenks,  1689. 

tPHREN'TlC,  n.  A  madman;  a  phrenetic. 
"  Phrentics,  or  bedlams."  Woodward. 

t  PHRON'TIS-TER-Y,  n.  [Gr.  tfipovTWTfif  iov  \  <Ppo- 
vi^w,  to  think.]  A  school ;  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing. Corah's  Doom,  §c.,  1672. 

PHRtp'J-AN  (frij'e-?n),  a.  1.  (Geog.)  Relating 
to  Phrygia,  an  ancient  province  of  Asia  Minor. 

2.  {Mus.)  Denoting,  among  the  ancients,  a 
sprightly  animating  kind  of  music,  particularly 
adapted  to  martial  instruments.  Arbuthnot. 

Phrygian  stone,  a  kind  of  pumice-stone,  used  by  the 
ancients  as  an  astringent.  Wright. 

PHTH[-Ri'A-SfS  (the-ri'ii-sis),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
ipetipiaai;  •  ipScip,  a  louse.]  (Med.)  A  disease 
which  consists  in  the  excessive  multiplication 
of  lice  on  the  body  ;  the  lousy  disesLse. Dunglison. 

PHTHT^'IC  (tiz'ik),  n.  {Med.)  Phthisis;  —  a  term 
applied  popularly  to  a  disease  resembling  asth- 
ma. Harvey,. 

PHThTj'!-CAL  (tiz'e-ksl),  n.  [Gr.  (petaiK^s ;  L. 
phthisicus ;  It.  §  Sp.  tisico  ;  Yr.phthisique.']  Hav- 
ing, or  pertaining  to,  phthisis  or  phthisic  ;  wast- 
ing.    "  P/Uhisical  consumption."  Harvey. 

PHTHI§'!CK-Y  (tlz'e-ke),  a.  Having,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  phthisic  or  phthisis  ;  ^hthhica.}. Maunder. 

PHTHI?-!-6l'0-9Y  (tlz-),  H.  [Gr.  (fftVis,  phthi- 
sis, and  >.6yos,  a  discourse.]  (Med.)  A  treatise 
on  phthisis.  Dunglison. 

PIITHi?-IP-NEU-MO'NI-A,  ;  ^.    [Gr.  09/.<f ,  phthi- 
PHTI-lTs-IP-NEU'MO-NY,      >  sis,  and   Ttvsvim,  the 
breath.]    {Med.)  Pulmonary  consumption. 

Dunglison. 
PHTHl'SfS  (thl'sfs  or  tl'sjs)  [thi'sjs,  S.  W.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Wr. ;  ti'sjs,  Sm. ;  tliis'js.  P.],  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
(pdicisj  ^Bioi,  to  waste  away.]  [Med.)  Progres- 
sive emaciation  of  every  part  of  the  body;  — 
pulmonary  consumption.  Dimgtison. 

PHTHON-GOM'^-TJ^R  (thSng-gam'e-ter),  ?i.  [Gr. 
ipdoyyn,  the  voice,  and  fiirpovj  a  measure.]  A 
measure  of  vocal  sounds.  Smart. 


PHY'CO-MA-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  tpmosj  sea-weed,  and 
fir'iTrjpl  mother.]  {Bot.)  The  gelatinous  sub- 
stance in  which  the  sporules  of  algaceous  plants 
first  vegetate.  Brande. 

PHY-LAC'T^R,  n.    A  phylactery.  Sandys. 

PHY-LAC'T^RED  (fe-iak'terd),  a.  Wearing  phy- 
lacteries; dressed  like  the  Pharisees.        Green. 

PHYL-AC-TER'JC,  ;  a.      Relating  to  phylac- 

PHYL-AC-TER'J-CAL,  )  teries.   [u.]  L.Addison. 

PHY-LAC'T^IR-Y,  n.  [Gr.  ilivlaKTii^iov  \  (pyUaerw, 
to  guard  ;  L.  phylacterium ;  It.  Jilateria ;  Sp. 
Jilacteria ;  Fr.  phylactire.'] 

1.  {Aiit.)  An  amulet ;  a  charm.         Andrews. 

2.  Among  the  Jews,  a  strip  of  parchment  in- 
scribed with  some  passage  of  Scripture,  worn  on 
the  forehead,  nearly  between  the  eyes,  or  on  the 
left  arm  near  the  heart,  to  remind  the  wearer  to 
fulfil,  the  law  with  the  head  and  the  heart.  Kitto. 

3.  A^case  in  which  the  early  Christians  en- 
closed the  relics  of  their  dead.         Land.  Ency. 

PHY'LARjen,  n.  [Gr.  06;.r(p;^o? ;  0u;.»J,  a  tribe,  a 
division  of  the  Grecian  army,  and  ap^w,  to  com- 
mand; Ij. phylarehus ;  Yr . phylarque!]  {Grecia?! 
Ant.)  The  prefect  of  a  tribe  :  —  a  commander 
of  cavalry.  W.  Smith. 

PHY'LAReH-Y,  n.  [Gr.  (pvUp^i"-]  The  state  or 
the  office  of  a  phylarch.  Wright. 

PHYLE,  n.  [Gr.  <{)v?.7'/.'\  A  tribe  in  Athens.  Smaj-t. 

PHYL'LAjst'  thus,  n.  [Gr.  ipi?.).ov,  a  leaf,  and  avQoq, 
a  flower.]  {Boi.)  A  genus  of  plants  having  flow- 
ers growing  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  Loudon. 

PHYL'LIS,  V.  a.  [Phyllisy  a  mistress  in  Yirgil's 
Eclogues.]  To  celebrate  or  court  by  amatory 
verses.     "  PhijlUsing  the  fair."     [n.]        Garth. 

PH^L'LITE,  n.  [Gr.  (pW.ov,  a  leaf,  and  ?ABos,  a 
stone.]  [Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  small 
shining  scales  or  plates  ;  ottrelite.  Dana. 

PHYL-LO'DI-t/M,  n.  ;  pi.  fhyllovia.  [Gr.  06A- 
AoV,  a  leaf,  and  tUoz,  form.]  {Bot.)  A  leaf  con- 
sisting of  a  dilated  petiole  which  takes  the 
place  of  a  true  blade.  Gray. 

PHYL'LODE,  n.     See  Phyllodium.  Sm^irt. 

PHYL-LOPH'A-GAN,  n.  [Gr.  (pvXXov,  a  leaf,  and 
<p6yo},  to  eat.]  {Zojl.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  marsu- 
pial animals  which  includes  the  phalangers  : — 
one  of  the  family  of  beetles  which  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  plants  ;  a  chafer.  Brande. 

PHYL-LOPH'O-ROCrS,  a.  [Gr.  (pW.ov,  a  leaf,  and 
0£pa),  to  bear.]     Bearing  leaves.  P.  Cyc. 

PHYL-LOP  'O-DA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  (pb7.Xov,  a  leaf,  and 
TToOs,  7ro(5(j$,  a  foot.]  {Zool.)  An  order  of  crusta- 
ceans having  feet  of  a  flattened  leaf-like  form. 

Baird. 

PHYL'LO-POD,  n,    {ZoOl.)  One  of  the  Phyllopoda. 

Brande. 

PHYL-LO-SO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  ^bUov^^  a  leaf,  and 
uiaixa^  the  body.]  {Zoi'd.)  A  family  of  crusta- 
ceans, noted  for  their  rounded  shape,  the  trans- 
parency of  their  teguments,  and  for  having  the 
carapace  large,  lamellar,  and  extended  like  a 
leaf  horizontally  above  the  base  of  the  antennse 
and  a  part  of  the  thorax  ;  glass-crab.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PH'YL'LO-STOME,  n.  [Gr.  (t>{jXXov,  a  leaf,  and. 
ardfia,  the  month;  Fr.  phyllostome.']  {Zo:d.) 
One  of  a  family  of  bats,  found  in  warm  cli- 
mates, having  the  nasal  disk  expanded  into  a 
distinct  leaf ;  leaf-nosed  bat.  Brande. 

PHYL-LO-TAx'IS,  ;  „.     [Gj.,  ^i^xi^,,^  a  leaf,  and 

PHYL-LO-TAX'Y,    )  rd^is,  an  arranging.]     {Bot.) 

The  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem.    Gray. 

PHYS'A^LIS,  n.     [Gr.  ^uo-aP.t'f.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  having  the  fruit 
enclosed  in  a  calyx  ;  winter  cherry.        Lottdon. 

2.  {Zoul.)  A  floating,  compound, 
heterogeneous  Acalephan ;  Portu- 
guese man-of-war.  Agassiz. 

PH-f^'A-LlTE,  70.  [Gr.  ^ucdw,  to" 
blow,  to  swell,  and  XiQo^^  a  stone.] 
{Min.)  A  coarse  and  nearly  opaque 
variety  of  topaz  which  intumesces 
when  heated ;  —  called  also  pyro- 
physalite.  Dana. 


PHYS-Cb'J^l-Ji,  n.  [Gr.  tbbf^Kr),  the  stomach  and 
large  intestine.]  {Med.)  A  large  tumor  in  the 
abdomen,  that  is  neither  fluctuating  nor  sono- 
rous. Dunglison. 

PHY-SE'T^,R,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  (pvuTjTi'ip ;  tpvadw,  to 
swell.] 

1.  {Zool.)  The  cachelot,  or  sperm  whale. .BazVc?. 

2.  A  kind  of  filtering  machine.  Francis. 

PHY§-r-AN'THRO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  (pbais,  nature,  and 
aVy^wTTof,  man.]  "The  philosophy  of  human  life, 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  constitution  and  diseases 
of  man,  and  the  remedies.  Wright. 

PHY^'IC  (fiz'jk),  n.    [See  Physics.] 

1.  The  art  of  healing  diseases  and  preserving 
health  ;  the  science  of  medicine.  Locke. 

2.  A  medicine  or  medicines  ;  a  drug.  Dryden. 

Physic,  for  the  most  part,  is  nothing  else  but  the  substitute 
for  exercise  and  temperance.  Addison. 

3.  A  purging  medicine  ;  a  cathartic.      Abbot. 

PHY^'IC  (fiz'jk),  V.  a.  \i.  physicked  ;  jo;?.  phys- 
icking, PHYSICKED.]  To  give  physic  to ;  to 
purge  :  —  to  cure  ;  to  heal.  Shak. 

PHY^'l-CAL  (fiz'?-k?I),  a.  [Gr.  cpvaiKog;  L.  phijsi- 
cus;  It.  ^  Sp.Jisico;  'Fr.phisique.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  physics,  to  nature,  to  natural 
productions,  or  to  natural  philosophy  ;  natural ; 
bodily  ;  corporeal ;  —  opposed  to  moral. 

As  to  phrisical  causes,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  altogether  of 
their  operation  in  this  particular;  nor  do  I  think  that  men 
owe  any  thing  of  their  temper  or  genius  to  the  air,  food,  or 
climate.  JSacon. 

I  call  that  physical  certainty  ■which  doth  depend  upon  the 
evidence  of  sense.  Wilkim. 

2.  External; — opposed  to  chemical.  "The 
jihysical  characters  of  a  mineral."  Wright. 

3.  Pertaining  to  physic,  or  the  art  of  healing ; 
medical.     "  Kphysical  treatise."  Johnson. 

4.  Used  as  medicine;  medicinal: — cathar- 
tic; purgative.     ^'■Physical  herbs."  North. 

5.  Like  physic.  '■^  A  physical  taste."  Johnson. 
Physical   education,  educa'ion  for  givmp:  strength, 

health,  and  vigor  to  the  bodily  organs  and  powers.  — 
Physical  geography.  See  Geography.  —  Physical 
lever,  a  real  or  actual  lever  ;  a  lever  having  size, 
thickness,  and  weigiit  ;  —  opposed  to  mathewatical 
lever.  —  Physical  science,  a  term  applied  to  the  science 
of  inorganic  bodies.  Brande. 

PHY§'I-CAL-LY,  «(^.     1.  In  a  physical  manner; 

by  natural  operation  ;  naturallv.  Locke. 

2.  By  means  of  medicine.     ]|r.]  Cheyne. 

PHY^'I-CAL-NESS,  n.     State   of  being  physical. 

Scott. 

PHY-^i"CIAN  (fe-zish'fin),  n.  One  who  professes 
or  practises  medicine,  or  the  healing  art ;  a 
doctor. 

Syn.  —  Ti)  this  country,  the  professions  or  duties 
of  a  ■physician  and  surgeon  are  commonly  united  in 
the  same  person  ;  but  in  England  they  are  commonly 
separate  ;  and  in  that  country,  a  surgeon  does  not 
take  tlie  title  of  doctor.  In  England,  an  apothecary 
not  only  dispenses  medicine,  but  also  often  prescribes  it. 

PHY^'I-CiST,  n.  One  versed  in  physics.  Silliman. 
His  opinions  were  not  universally  received  by  physicists. 

Ec.  Rev. 

PHY^'IC-NUT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Jatropha,  the  seeds  of  which  are  violently  emetic 
and  drastic,  and  in  large  doses  energetic  poi- 
sons ;  Jatropha  curcas.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PHY§'I-Cg-L6<^'lC,  a.  Logic  illustrated  by  phys- 
ics. Smart. 

PHYS-I-CO-Logf'l-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  physi- 
co-logic.  Swift. 

PHY^'l-CO-MATH-5-MAT'rcS,  n.  pi.  Mixed 
mathematics.  Crabb. 

PHY§'I-C0-TH^-0L'0-^Y,  n.  Natural  theology, 
or  theology  enforced  or  illustrated  by  natural 
philosophy.  Dcnham. 

PHY^'ICS,  -n.  pi.  [Gr.  <pvaiKfi ;  il>i(nz,  nature  ;  (/-tw, 
to  bring  forth ;  'L.physica;  It.  5,  Sp./sim;  Fr. 
physique.']  The  science  of  nature;  natural  phi- 
losophy;—  that  department  of  science  which 
has  for  its  subject  all  things  that  exist  inde- 
pendently of  the  mind's  conception  of  them,  and 
thus  standing  distinct  from  metaphysics,  or  the 
science  which  has  for  its  subject  the  notions 
that  exist  in  the  mind  only.  Warton. 

PHt'^-l-OG'NO-MpR,  n.  One  skilled  in  physiog- 
nomy; a  physiognomist,     [p.]  Peacham, 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6ve,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  rOle.  — g,  ^,  9,  g,  soft;  €,  £J,  £,  |,  hard;   §  as  z;   ^^  as  gz.— THIS,  this. 
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PHy?-I-pG-NOM'!C,         ;  „.  lGv.<p..,oy.^,ov,.6,; 

PHY^-I-OG-N'OM'l-CAL,  >  It.  S;  &-p.  fisonomico  \ 
Fr.  physiognomonique.']  Pertaining  to  physiog- 
nomy or  physiognomies.'  Broione. 

PHY§-!-OG-N6m'!0S,  re.jD;.     1.  Physiognomy. 

Chambers. 

2.  (Med.)  Signs  in  the  countenance  by  which 

physicians  judge  of  the  state  of  a  patient.  Smart. 

PH Y§-i-6g'N0-  mist,  n.  [Fr.  phijsiognomoniste.'] 
One  who  is  versed  in  physiognomy.        Dryden. 

PHSf§-!-6G'N0-MlZE,  V.  a.  To  practise  physiog- 
nomy upon.  Southey. 

t  PHYS-I-OG-NQ-MON'IC,  «.  Physiognomic.  Ash. 

PHY§-I-OG'NO-MY  [fi?.-e-5g'no-inf,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
K.  Sm.  R.  C.  ;  fIzh'e-6g-no-me,  W. ;  fiz-e-og'no- 
ine  or  flz-e-on'o-me,  ja.],  n.  [Gr.  fpvatoyvwfjtovia  ; 
tpiiTigj  nature,  and  yvuifjtuiv,  an  examiner,  a  judge  ; 
yiYvwdKio,  to  Itnow;  It.  §  Sp.  Jisotiomia -f  Fr. 
physiognomonie.'] 

1.  The  art  of  discovering  the  temper  and 
character  by  the  outward  appearance,  especially 
by  the  features  of  the  face.  Bacon. 

2.  Particular  cast  or  expression  of  the  face; 
appearance  ;  countenance  ;  face. 

The  end  of  portraits  consists  in  expressing  tlie  true  tem- 
per of  tliose  persons  wliich  it  represents,  and  to  make  known 
their  p/iTjsiognomy.  Driiden. 

4I®=  •'  There  is  a  prevailing  mispronunciation  of 
this  word,  by  leaving  out  the  g,  as  if  the  word  were 
French.  If  this  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  common 
rules  of  spelling,  it  may  be  observed  that  fr  is  always 
pronounced  before  n  when  it  is  not  in  the  same  syl- 
lable ;  as,  sijr-nifij,  iiidiir-nity^  &c.  ;  but  if  affectation 
be  the  cause  of  this  error.  Dr.  Young's  '  Love  of 
Fame  '  will  be  the  best  cure  for  it."     Walker. 

PHY§-I-6g'N0-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  ipvaiayvuiiioma,  phys- 
iognomy, and  TiiTTos,  a  print,  a  sketch.]  A  ma- 
chine for  taking  casts  and  imprints  of  human 
faces  or  countenances.  Obsei'ver. 

PHY§-!-OG'0-NY,  n.  [Gr.  06^!,  nature,  and  y6vos, 
yivos,  birth.]    The  birth  of  nature.      Coleridge. 


PHY§-I-p-GRAPH'J-CAL,  a. 

iography. 


Pertaining  to  phys- 
Wright. 


[Gr.  ^uffff,  nature,  and 

' ;  Fr.  physiographie.']  A 

Coleridge. 

A  physiologist.  Aubrey. 


PHY^-I-OG'EA-PHY 

ypd^o),  to  write,  to  draw 
description  of  nature. 

II  PHY^-I-OL'O-gtpR,  n. 

II  PHY§-I-O-LO5f'J0,         ;„.      [L.  physiologicus; 

II  PHY§-I-0-Lop'I-CAL,  )  It.  IsS-p.fisiologico;  Fr. 

physiologique.']  Pertaining  to  physiology. SVewar^. 

Pkysioloffical  botany,  a  science  the  object  of  which 

is  to  explain  the  way  in  which  plants  live,  grow,  and 

perform  their  various  operations,  as  well  as  the  form 

and  structure  of  the  organs  of  plants,  by  whicli  their 

operations  are  performed.  Gray. 

II  PHY^-I-O-LO^-'I-OAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  physiologi- 
cal manner  ;  according  to  physiology.  Gent.Mag. 

II  PHY§-!-6l'0-^IST,  n.  [Fr.  physiologiste.l  One 
who  is  versed  in,  or  who  treats  of,  physiology. 

II  PHY§-l-6L'0-gfY  [fiz-e-ol'o-j?,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sni.\  fizh-e-ol'o-je,  W.],  71.  [Gr.  (/lufftoAoytu  ; 
06(Tif,  nature,  and  ?.6yoi,  a  discourse  ;  L.  physi- 
ologia;  It.  §  Sp. Jisiologia;  ¥i. physiologie.) 

1.  The  science  of  nature  ;  physics.    Glanvill. 

2.  The  science  of  life,  or  of  the  phenomena 
of  living  bodies,  or  of  natural  organizations  : 
—  the  science  which  treats  of  the  functions  of 
animals  and  vegetables.  Dr.  D.  Oliver. 

Vegetable  physiology,  that  department  of  physiologi- 
cal botany  which  treats  of  the  way  iji  which  plants 
live,  grow,  and  perform  their  various  operations.  Gray. 

JQ£^  Physiology  and  physics  were  formerly  consid- 
ered as  synonymous.  The  former  now  denotes  the 
laws  of  organized  bodies,  the  latter  of  unorganized. 
The  former  is  distinguished  into  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble. Both  imply  the  necessity  of  nature  as  opposed 
to  liberty  of  intelligence,  and  neither  can  be  properly 
applied  to  mind.    Fleming. 

t  PHY§'Ng-MY,  n.    Physiognomy.  Spenser. 

PHYS'p-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  Ovinia),  to  blow  or  puff, 
and  icijlv,  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  An  emphysematous 
tumor  of  the  scrotum ;  probably  a  case  of  iiites- 
tinal  hernia,  containing  much  flatus.  Dunglison. 

PHY§'0-GRADE,  re.  [Gr.  piaiu,  to  blow  or  puff, 
and  L.  gradior,  to  go.]  {Zool.)  One  of  a  tribe 
of  Acaiephans  which  swim  by  means  of  air- 
bladders  ;  physalis,  &c.  " — ■'- 


A  fusee. 


Locke. 


Brande. 


tPHY^'y,  n. 

PHY-TEL'5-PHAs,  n.  [Gr.  <^vrSv,  a  plant,  and 
iU'jias,  an  elephant,  ivory.]  [Bot.)  A  genus  of 
trees  found  in  South  America,  bearing  hard, 
white  seeds,  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg, 
and  of  an  oblong,  ovate,  triangular  shape, 
which,  under  the  name  of  vegetable  ivory,  are 
manufactured  into  buttons,  knobs,  toys,  &c. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

PHy-TEir'MM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ipiiTivfja,  a  plant 
used  as  an  aphrodisiac]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  de- 
ciduous, herbaceous  plants  ;  sampion.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PHY-TIPH'A-GAN,  re.     A  cetacean.  Smart. 

PHY-TIV'p-ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  ^utHv,  a  plant,  and  L. 
vbro,  to  devour.]  Feeding  on  plants  ;  phytopha- 
gous ;  gramnivorous.  Ray. 

PHY-Tp-€Hi?M'!S-TRY,  re.  [Gr.  tjivTav,  a  plant, 
and  Eng.  ch/;mistry ."]'  The  chemistry  of  plants  ; 
vegetable  chemistry.  Philos.  Mag. 

PHY-TO£H'!-MY,  re.  [Gr.  <piiT6v,  a  plant,  and  Fr. 
chimie,  chemistry.]     Phyto-chemistry.  Wright. 

PHY-T09'?-NY,  re.  [Gr.  <piiT6v,  a  plant,  and 
y'hoi,  race.]  '  The  doctrine  of  the  generation  of 
plants.  Wright. 

PHY-Tp-(?(;-OG'UA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  (furifr,  a  plant, 
and  Eng.  geography.]  The  geography  of  plants. 

PHY-TO-GRAPH'I-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  phy- 
tography.  Wright. 

PHY-TOG'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  prou,  a  plant,  and 
ypdipoi,  to  write ;  It.  *^-  Sp.  Mografia ;  Fr.  phy^ 
tographie.]  That  department  of  botany  whicli 
includes  the  description  of  plants.         Henslozc. 

PHY-TP-LAC'CA,  re.  [Gr.  ifivrdv,  a  plant,  and  It. 
laeca,  lac]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  a  red  color  like 
lac.  —  See  Poke.  Loudon. 

PHY'Tp-LlTE,  re.  [Gr.  ifvrtfi/,  a  plant,  and  ^I'flof, 
a  stone  ;  T?i.  phytolithe.]  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  petri- 
fied plant ;  a  fossil  vegetable.  Scudamore. 

PHY-TP-L!-TH6l'P-9IST,  re.  One  who  is  skilled 
in,  or  who  treats  of,  fossil  plants.  Craig. 

PHY-Tp-LI-THOL'p-QY,  re.  [Gr.  (pvriv,  a  plant, 
Ai0o5,  a  stone,  and  ?-ityos,  a  discourse.]  Atreatise 
on  fossil  plants.  Craig. 

PHY-TO-LO^'l-CAL,  a.  [Fr.  phytologique.']  Re- 
lating to  phytology,  or  to  plants.  Lyell. 

PHY-TOL'O-^IST,  re.  [Fr.  phytologiste.l  One 
versed  in  phytology ;  a  botanist.  Evelyn, 

PHY-T6L'P-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  ^rbv,  a  plant,  and  Uyoi, 
a  discourse  ;  Fr.  phytologie.]  The  doctrine  or 
the  science  of  plants,  or  a  treatise  on  plants ; 
botany.  Browne. 

PHY'TpN,  re.  [Gr.  if,\iT6v,  a  plant.]  {Bot.)  A  name 
used  to  designate  the  pieces  which  by  their 
repetition  theoretically  make  up  a  plant,  as  a 
joint  of  stem  with  its  leaf  orpair  of  leaves.   Gray. 

tPHY'TON-ESS,  )j.     A  pythoness.  Todd. 

PHY-TON'p-MY,  re.  [Gr.  ^iit6v,  a  plant,  and  «5f<ot, 
a  law.]     Vegetable  physiology.  Park. 

PHY-TOPH'A-GOCs,  a.  [Gr.  tpmiv,  a  plant,  and 
ipiyii,  to  eat.]  Eating,  or  subsisting  on,  plants ; 
phytivorous.  Brande. 

PHY-TOT-O-MI'fTJE,    re.    pi 

[Gr.  ifivT6v,  a  plant,  and  ro/ijj, 

a   cutting ;    riiivui,    to   cut.] 

{Omith.)   A   sub-family  of 

conirostral  birds  of  the  order 

Passeres  and  family  Fringil- 

lidcs ;  plant-cutters.     Gray. 
JC^^  Birds  of  this  family  live 

upon  vegetable  food,  and  cut  off  the  plants  which 

they  select  close  to  the  root  with  their  beak,  which  is 

provided  with  a  kind  of  tooth  at  its  base.    Baird. 
PHY-TOT'p-MIST,  re.    One  skilled  in  phytotomy. 

PHY-TOT'p-MY,  re.  [Gr.  (pvrdv,  a  plant,  and  ri/ivw, 
to  cut.]     The  dissection  of  plants.  Wright. 

PHY-T6z'P-6n,  re. ;  pi.  phy-toz'q-a.  [Gr.  <l,vTiv, 
a  plant,  and  ^oioi',  an  animal.]  {Zoiil.)  A  term 
used  by  some  naturalists  as  synonymous  with 
zoophyte.  Brande. 

See  Phiz, 


Pbytotoma  angusti- 
rostris. 


PHYZ, 


Todd. 


VI,  n.  {Printing.)  A  confused  mass  of  types. — 
See  Pie.  Adams. 

P(-A'BA,  re.  {leh.)  A  fresh-water  Brazilian  fish, 
about  the  size  of  the  minnow.  Land.  Ency. 

t  PI'ACHE,  re.     A  piazza  or  arcade.  Coles. 

t  PI'A-CLE,  re.  [L.  piaculvTn  ;  pio,  piare,  to  expi- 
ate!]    An  enormous  crime.  Bp.  King. 

PI-AC'y-LAR,  a.     [L.  piacularis  ;  Fr.  piaculaire.] 

1.  That  atones  ;  expiatory.  Johnson. 

2.  Requiring  expiation.  Bp.  Story. 

3.  Atrociously  bad  ;  criminal.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  PI-AC'y-LOUS,  a.   Yerj  bad ;  piacular.  Browne. 

pi'jiMA'TER,n.  [L.,  tender  mother.']  {Anat.) 
A  very  delicate  membrane  which  covers  the 
brain,  penetrates  into  its  sinuous  depressions, 
and  envelops  the  cerebellum,  the  spinal  prolon- 
gation, &c.  Dunglison. 

PI'A-NET,  re.  1.  The  lesser  woodpecker.  Bailey, 
2.  The  magpie.  [Scot,  and  N.  Eng.] /oAjwow. 

PI-A'NiST  [pe-a'nist,  K.  Sm.  Wr.  Maunder ;  pi'j- 
nlst,  Wb,],  re.  [It.  pianista;  Fi.  pianiste.]  A 
performer  on  the  piano-forte.  Gent.  Mag. 

Pl-M'M-o.     [It.]     {Mus.)  Soft.  Moore, 

PI-A'NO,  or  PJ-AN'O,  re.     [Fr.]     A  piano-forte. 

PI-A'NO-FOR'TP,  or  PI-AN'0-FOR'T?  {often 
pe-an'o-tort)  [pe-a'no-for'te,  E.  Ja.  R. ;  pe-a'no- 
fdr'tci,  K.  Wr. ;  pe-an'o-f  br'te,  Sm.  C],  re. ;  pi. 
PIANO-FORTES.  [It.  pzano,  soft,  from  L. planus, 
even,  a.nA  forte,  strong,  from  IL.fortis.]  A  mu- 
sical stringed  instrument  with  keys.  Todd. 
]^^  "  In  the  piano-forte  the  strings  are  put  in  vibra- 
tion by  means  of  small  hammers  connected  by  levers 
with  the  key  or  finger-board."    Brande. 

Pi'A-RIST,  re.  [L.  pius,  pious.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One 
of  a  religious  order  founded  at  Rome  in  the  17th 
century,  bound  by  a  special  vow  to  devote  them- 
selves to  education.  Brande. 

Pl-AS'SA-VA,  re.  The  footstalks  of  a  species  of 
South  American  palm  {Attaka  funifera),  ex- 
ported from  Brazil,  for  making  brushes,  and 
brooms  ;  —  also  called  piacaba.  Simmonds. 

PI-AS'T^PR,  re.  [It.  4;  Sp.  piastra ;  Fr.  piastre.]'  A 
silver  coin  of  variable  value,  current  in  several 
countries. 

JSS^  "The  Italian   and  Spanish  piasters  are  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  dollars."    Brande. 

t  PI-A'TipN,  re.     [L.piatic]    Expiation.  Cofife»-. 

PJ-AZ'ZA,  re. ;  pi.  PIAZZAS.  [It.  piazza,  a  square ; 
Sp.  plaza  ;  Fr.  place.]  (Arch.)  An  open  place 
or  square  surrounded  by  buildings  :  — a  covered 
walk,  or  ambulatory,  supported  on  one  side  by 
pillars  or  arches.  Britton.    P.  Cyc. 

PIb'BLE-PAb'BLE,  re.  A  cant  word  for  idle  talk ; 
tattle.  "  No  tittle-tattle  noi pibble-pabble,"  Sliak. 

pIb'CORN,  re.  [W.  pip,  pib,  a  pipe,  and  corn,  a 
horn.]  In  Wales,  a  musical  pipe  with  a  horn 
at  each  end.  Smart, 

PI'BrAjCH  (pi'br&k),  re.     A  pibroch.  Tytler. 

PI'BROjCH  [pi'brok,  Ja.  R.;  pe'br5k,  K.  Sm.],  re. 
[Gael.  iS;  Ir.  piobaireachd ;  piob,  a  pipe.]  In  Scot- 
,  land,  a  Highland  air,  suited  to  the  particu- 
lar passion  which  the  musician  would  excite  or 
assuage,  but  especially,  an  air  played  on  the 
bagpipe  before  the  Highlanders,  when  they  go 
out  to  battle.  Jamieson. 

PIC,  re.  A  Turkish  cloth  measure,  varying  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-eight  inches.         Simmonds. 

Pi'CA,  re.  [L.]  1.  (0»-reii/i.)  A  genus  of  passe- 
rine birds  of  the  family  Corvidce,  including  the 
magpie.  Yarrell. 

2.  {Med.)  An   appetite  for  what  is  unfit  for 
food.  Hallywell, 

3.  {Printing,)   A  kind  of  type,  larger  than 
long  primer,  as  in  the  following  line  :  — 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

&mall  pica,  a  kind  of  type  smaller  than  plea,  as  in 
the  following  line  :  — 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

Double  pica,   two-lines  pica,    two-lines  double   pica, 
kinds  of  type  used  for  titles,  heads,  &c.  Adams, 

4.  (jEcc/.)   Formerly  a  table  or  directory  of 
devotional  services ;  an  ordinal.       Lo7id.  Ency. 


A,  E,  1,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  ^,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  p,  IJ,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    h£ir,  HER; 
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PlC-4-DbR ',  n.  [Sp.  pica,  a  pike,  a  lance.]  A 
riding-master,  or  a  breaker  of  horses:  —  in  a 
bull-light,  a  horseman  who  expects  to  be  the 
first  to  be  attacked  by  the  bull,  and  is  armed 
with  a  spear  to  resist  him.     [Spain.]     Q,u.  Rev. 

PiC'A-MAR,  n.  [L.  pix,picis,  pitch,  and  amarus, 
bitter.]     The  bitter  principle  of  tar.        Brande. 

PIC'ARD,».  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  who  believed  in  the  community 
of  women,  and  went  stark  naked; — so  named 
from  Picard,  a  native  of  Flanders.  Hook. 

PIC-A-r66n',  n.  [S^.' picaron,  a  rogue,  a  villain  ; 
picaro,  knavish ;  Fr.  picorer,  to  go  marauding.] 
A  robber  or  plunderer  on  the  sea ;  a  pirate ;  a 
privateer ;  —  also  written  pickeroon. 

Corsica  and  Majorca,  in  all  wars,  have  been  tlie  nests  of 
picaroons.  Temple. 

PIC-A-YUNE', «.  [From  the  Carib.  Schoolcraft.'] 
The  name  of  the  Spanish  half  real,  a  silver  coin 
of  the  value  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents.  [South- 
ern, U.  S.]  Bartktt. 

tPIC'C.\-DIL,  «.     A  Piccadilly.  Bp.  Corbet. 

PiC'OA-DIL-LY,  n.  [A  dim.  of  \t.  picca,  a  pike. 
Richardson.  —  Old  Fr.  pcccadilles.     Cotgravc.'] 

1.  A  ruff  or  collar  of  points  like  spear-heads, 
worn  in  the  time  of  James  I.  Watson. 

2.  A  street  in  London  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
article  of  dress  of  this  name.  Blount. 


piccaqium ;  Fr.  piguer, 
(O'dEng.Law.)  Mon- 


Picus  major. 
Gray.- 
pycan ;  Dut.  pikken ;    Ger. 


PIC'CA^E,  n.     [Low  L. 
to  prick,  to  perforate.] 

ey  paid  at  fairs  for  leave  to  break  the  ground,  to 
set  up  booths  or  stalls.  Ainsworth. 

PIC'CO-LO,  n.  [It.,  little.']  (Mus.)  A  small, 
shrill  kind  of  flute  j  an  octave  flute.      Dwight. 

PICE,  n.    An  E.  Indian  copper  coin.  C.  P.  Brown. 

PICH'y-RlM-BEAN,  n.  An  oblong,  heavy  seed 
obtained  from  a  species  of  Laums  in  Brazil, 
and  other  parts  of  South  America  ;  —  also  called 
sassafras-nut.  Brande.    Simmonds. 

plQ'I~D.3Sy  n.  pL  [L.  picus,  a  woodpecker.] 
{Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  Scan- 
sores,  including  the  sub-families  Capitoninte, 
Picumnincs,  Picinte,  Gecinincs,  Melanerpin(S, 
Colaptinie,  and  Tuncinm;  woodpeckers.    Gray. 

/'/-C/'JWE,  n. 
pi.  [See  Pl- 
CID^.]  (Or- 
nith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds 
of  the  order 
Scansores  and 
family  Pici- 
d(e;  woodpeckers. 

PICK,  V.   a.     [A.  S,  _ 
picken,  bicJcen  ;   Dan.  pikke  ;    Sw.  picka.  —  W. 
pigaio.  —  It.  piccare,   to   prick ;    Sp.  picar,  to 
prick,  to  pick ;    Fr.  piquer.']     \i.  picked  ;  pp. 

PICKING,  PICKED.] 

1.  To   strike  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  to 
pierce.     *'P2cA  an  apple  with  a  pin."       Bacon. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  bill  or  beak  ;  to  peck. 

Tlie  eye  tliat  mocketh  at  liis  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey 
his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pici:  it  out. 

Prov.  XXX,  17. 

3.  To  open  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

Did  you  ever  find 
That  any  art  could  pick  tlie  lock?  Denham. 

4.  To  pull  off  or  pluck  with  the  fingers,  or  a 
pointed  instrument ;  as,  "  To  pick  berries." 

5.  To  clean  by  separating  that  which  adheres, 
by  the  teeth,  fingers,  or  a  pointed  instrument. 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  premeditation  of  enioyment;  as  when 
a  dog  expects  till  his  master  has  done  pipktng  a  bone.    More. 

6.  To  choose ;  to  select ;  to  cull. 

This  much  he  maybe  able  to  picA;  out  and  willing  to  trans- 
fer into  his  new  history.  Swift. 
Deep  through  a  miry  lane  she  picked  her  way.  Gay. 

Y.  To  take  with  the  fingers  or  a  pointed  in- 
strument ;  —  followed  by  up. 

The  acorns  hepickecf.  up  under  an  oak.  Locke. 

8.  To  seek  industriously  ;  to  take  up  ;  to  be- 
gin.    "To  picA  a  quarrel."  Bacon. 

9.  To  take  something  out  of,  with  the  fingers, 
or  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here,  and  had  my  pocket 
picked.  Shak, 

10.  tTo  pitch.  "  I  could  pic7c  mylanae." Shak. 
To  pick  a  hole  in  ove^s  coat,  to  find  fault  with  one. 


Johnson. —  To  pick  a  thank,  to  do  some  mean  or  servile 
act  for  the  sake  of  gaining  favor.  Harrington. —  7'o 
pick  in,  (^Paint.)  to  restore  any  unevenness  in  a  picture 
by  marking  with  streaks  or  dots  witli  a  point  or  a 
pointed  brusli. 

PICK,  V.  n.  1.  To  eat  slowly  or  by  morsels  ;  to 
nibble.  Dryden. 

2.  To  do  any  thing  nicely,  or  with  great  at- 
tention to  small  matters.  Dryden. 

pIck,  n.     [Dut.  pik.  —  Fr.  pique.] 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  tool  for  digging  or  remov- 
ing any  thing  in  small  quantities. 

"What  the  miners  call  chert  and  wherm  ...  is  so  hard  that 
the  jjicks  will  not  touch  it.  iVoodward. 

2.  A  fork.    "  He  eats  wittipicks."  Beau.  Ij  Fl. 

3.  The  sharp  point,  or  pike,  in  the  centre  of  a 
buckler.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

4.  t  A  grudge;  a  pique.  J  odd. 

5.  Choice;    selection;    as,  "To   have   one's 
pick." 

6.  A  spot  on  cards.     "  The  diamonds  are  cer- 
tainly cdiiled  picks  in  the  North  of  Eng."  Todd. 

7.  [Printing.)  Foul  matter  collected  on  types 
so  as  to  clog  up  the  face  of  them.  Adams. 

PiCK'A-NIN-NY,  n.  [Probably  fiom  picade  nino, 
pequeno  nino,  little  infant.  Boucher. — Proba- 
bly of  African  origin.  Bnrttett.  —  From  the  Ca- 
rib. Schoolcraft.]  A'half-caste  child  ;  —  a  negro 
or  colored  infant.  [Southern,  TJ.  S.]  Schoolcraft. 

PICK'A-PACK,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  pack  ; 
pickback.     [Low.]  L'Estrange. 

t  PICK'AR-DIL,  n.     A  Piccadilly.  B.  Jonson. 

PICK'AXE  (pik'&ks),  n.  A  tool  with  a  sharp 
point  and  a  handle  like  that  of  an  axe,  for  dig- 
ging or  breaking  hard  earth,  stones,  &c.  Milton. 

PlCK'BACK,  ad.     Pickapack.    [Low.]     Hudibras. 

PlCK'fD,  a.  1.  Pointed;  sharp;  peaked.  Mortimer. 
2.  Spruce ;  smartly  or  foppishly  dressed.  Shak. 

PICKED  (pikt),  p.  u,.   Selected ;  culled  ;  collected. 

Picked-up  dinner,  a  dinner  made  up  of  the  fragments 

remaining  from  former  meals.  [Colloquial.]    Barilett. 

PICK'5D-NESS,  n.   1.  The  state  of  being  pointed. 
2.  Spruceness  ;  foppery.  B.  Jonson. 

t  PIC-KEER',  V.  n.     [Fr.  picorer.] 

1.  To  pillage  ;  to  rob.  Ainsworth. 

2.  To  skirmish,  as  soldiers.  Lovelace. 

tPIO-KEER'^R,  n.     One  who  pillages.  Cleaveland. 

PICK'jpR,  n.     1.  One  who  picks.  Mortimer. 

2.  An  instrument  to  pick  with  ;  a  pickaxe. 

With  an  iron  picker  clear  the  earth.  Mortimer. 

PICK'{;R-BEND,».  a  piece  ofbufi'alo  hide,  lined, 
but  not  tanned  or  otherwise  dressed,  used  by 
weavers.  Simmonds. 

PICK'pR-5L,  n.  [Dim.  oi pike]  (Ich.)  A  fresh- 
water pike  ;  Esox  lucius.  YarreU. 

PlCK'5R-eL-WEED,  n.  An  aquatic  plant,  fan- 
cied to  breed  pickerels.  Walton. 

PlCK'ER-ID^E,  71.  A  tumor  on  the  back  of  cattle ; 
a  wornal.  Loiidon. 


PICK-E-r66n',  n.     See  PiOAKOON. 


Crabb. 


PrCK-5-R66N',  V.  n.     {Mil.)  To  skirmish  before 
the  main  battle  begins ;  to  pickeer.  Crabb. 

PICK':5;R-Y,  or  pik'  A-RY,  n.    [Fr.  picorer,  to  rob.] 
Rapine:'  —  petty  theft.     [Scotland.]     Jamieson. 

PICK'j^T,  n.     [It.  picchetto',  &^.  piquete',  "Pi.  pi- 
quet.] 

1.  (Fort.)  A  stake  used  in  laying  out  ground, 
to  mark  the  bounds  and  angles.  Brande. 

2.  A  narrow,  pointed  board,  used  in  making 
fences.  '[Vright. 

3.  [Mil.)  A  detachment  of  troops  forming  a 
chain  of  outposts  to  secure  the  camp  from  any 
surprise  from  the  enemy,  and  to  keep  recon- 
noitring parties  at  a  distance  ;  —  also  called 
outlying  picket.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

4.  A  game  at  cards.  —  See  Piqtjet.    Wright. 

5.  A  punishment  which  consists  in  making 
the  offender  stand  with  one  foot  on  a  pointed 
stake.  London  Ency. 

Inlying  picket,   (Mil.)  a  detachment  remaining  in 

camp  fully  equipped,  ready  to  turn  out  on  any  alarm. 

Olos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

PICK'^T,   J),  a.      [i.  PICKETED  ;  pp.  picketing, 

PICKETED.] 


1.  To  fortify  or  enclose  with  pickets.  Wright. 

2.  To  fasten  to  a  picket.  Moore. 

3.  To  punish  by  compelling  to  stand  with 
one  foot  on  a  pointed  stake.  Wright. 

PICK'gT-FENCE,  n.  A  fence  made  of  narrow 
pointed  boards.  Chamberlain. 

PiCK-ET-TEE',  >j.  (Bot.)  A  fine,  variegated  spe- 
cies of  carnation  ;  picotee.  Crabb. 

PICK'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  picks ;  the 
act  of  culling ;  selection  ;  a  gleaning. 

2.  pi.  That  which  is  left ;  refuse.  Clarke. 

3.  pi.  Pounded  oyster-shells  used  for  making 
walks.  Simmonds. 

PIC'KLE  (pik'kl),  ».  \T)\it.  pekel ;  Gei.  piikel.— 
Gael,  piccal;  Ir.  picil. — From  Benkelen,  who 
invented  the  art  of  pickling  herrings.  Pennant. 
—  Perhaps  from  Fr.  piquer,  to  pietce,  to  be 
pungent.  Skinner.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  salt  or  acid  liquor  in  Avhich 
flesh  or  vegetables  are  preserved.  "  The  best 
pickle  for  a  walnut."  Addison. 

Some  fish  arc  .  .  .  split,  and  kept  in  pickle.         Carew. 

2.  A  vegetable  or  substance  pickled  : — any 
thing  preserved  in  pickle.  Johnson. 

3.  Sorry  plight  or  condition.  "  How  cam'st 
thou  in  this  pickle  ?  "  Shak. 

4.  An  enclosure.    [Local,  Eng.]     See  Picle. 
To  have  a  rod  in  pickle,  to  have  a  flogging  prepared 

for  one.  Bartlett. 

PIC'KLE,  V.  a.  \i.  PICKLED  ;  pp.  PICKLING,  PIC- 
KLED.] 

1.  To  preserve  in  pickle.  Dryden. 

2.  To  season  or  imbue  highly  with  any  thing 
bad.    "A^jc7i:/(?(^  rogue."  Johnson. 

PIC'KLE,  a.  Malicious  ;  spiteful.  "  Superlative- 
ly ^2c/i:/e  and  unruly."     [r.]         Capt.  Graydon. 

PIC'KLE-HER'RING,  n.  A  merry-andrew ;  a 
zany  ;  a  buffoon.  Shak. 

PICK'LOCK,  n.     1.   An  instrument   for  picking   ' 
locks.     "  The  ye^y  picklock  that  opens  the  way 
into  all  cabinets."  L^ Estrange. 

2.  A  person  who  picks  locks.         Bp.  Taylm-. 

t  PICK'PEN-NY,  n.   A  sharper ;  a  skinflint.  More. 

PICK'-POCK-^T,  n.  One  who  picks,  or  steals 
from,  the  pocket  of  another.  Bcntley. 

PICK'-POCK-pT,  a.     Privately  stealing.      South. 

PiCK'PURSE,  n.  One  who  steals  from  the  purse, 
or  the  purse  itself,  of  another.       Swift,     Shak. 

PICK'SY,  n.    A  fairy ;  a  pixy.  Gent.  Mag. 

PiCK'TH,\NK,  n.  An  officious  person  studious  to 
gain  favor,  or  occasions  for  obtaining  thanks ;  a 
flatterer;  parasite.  '^ ^\\\\\uigpickthunks.'^ Shak. 

PiCK'TOOTH,  n.    A  toothpick,    [r.]  Swift. 

PICK-WlCK'l-AN,a.   Pertaining  to  Pickwick,  one 

of  the  characters  in  the  "  Pickwick  Papers  "  by 

Charles  Dickens.     [Colloquial  or  ludicrous.] 

Pickwickian  sense,  a  merely  technical  or  constructive 

Lawyers  and  politicians  daily  abuse  each 


other  in  a  Pickwickian  sense.^' 


Bowdiich. 


PIC'LE  (pik'kl),  n.  [From  It.  piccolo,  little.  Cow- 
ell.  —  From  L.  pictatium,  a  scrap.  Spelman.] 
(Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  small  parcel  of  land  en- 
closed with  a  hedge  ;  a  little  close  ;  —  also  ^vl•it- 
ten  pycle,  pightel,  pingle,  and  pickle.         Cowell. 

PIC'nIc,  m.     [Fr.  pique-nique?^ 

1.  An  assembly  or  entertainment  in  which  the 
table  is  supplied  from  the  contributions  of  those 
who  attend  ;  —  commonly  held  in  the  open  air. 

Picnic,  an  assembly  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  at  a 
tavern,  where  every  one  pays  his  club.  IVidegren,  l/so. 

2.  A  small,  sweet,  fancy  biscuit.  Simmonds. 
P/'CO  (pe'ko),  ».  [Sp.]  Peak;  point.  Bentley. 
PiC-O-TEE',  n.    (Bot.)  A  carnation  having  petals 

notched  at  the  edges  and  spotted.  SmaH. 

PIC-0-TIJ^E',n.  [Ft, picotin.]  A'peck,  Surenne. 

PiC'RINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  bitter  substance  pro- 
cured from  Digitalis  purpurea,  and  said  to  be 
identical  with  digitaline.  Hoblyn. 

PIC  'RIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Triicp/t,  a  bitter  plant 
resembling  lettuce  ;  Tri/cpiif,  bitter.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Compositm;  ox- 
tongue. -Eni?.  Cyc. 
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PfC-RO-LijCH'e-NlNE,  n.  [Gr.  mKpds,  bitter,  and 
Af(;^ijv,  a  lichen.]  i^Che^n.)  A  bitter  principle 
contained  in  a  species  of  lichen  {Variolaria 
amara) ;  variolarine.  Thoinson. 

PIC'ROL-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  Trtvpoc,  bitter,  and  UBos,  a 
stone.]  (Mm.)  A  dark-green  fibrous  variety  of 
serpentine.  Dana. 

PIC'RO-MEL,  n.  [Gr.  iriKpoSi  bitter,  and/^t^Ai,  honey.] 
{Chem.)  A  colorless,  soft,  sweetish-bitter  sub- 
stance, forming  part  of  the  bile.         Dunglison. 

PiC-Rp-PHAR'MA-CO-LiTE,  n.  [Gr.  TrtxptSf,  bit- 
ter, ^Qp/*aKOi',  poison,  and  ^.i0os,  a  stone.]  ^Mui.) 
A  native  arseniate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  from 
Riechelsdorf,  in  Hessia.  Brande. 

PiC'RO-PHYLL,  n.  [Gr.  Tr/K,o(Jf,  bitter,  and  ipbXXov, 
a  leaf.]  {Min.)  A  greenish-gray,  foliated,  fibrous 
variety  of  serpentine.  Daiia. 

PIC-RO-PHYL'LITE,  or  PIC-ROPH'YL-LITE  (131^ 
n,  [Gr.  TTiKpri.,  bitter,  and  tpOU.ou,  a'leaf.]  [Miji.j 
A  species  of  serpentine,  in  dark-green  foliated 
masses.  Brande. 

PIC'ROS-MInE,  n.  [Gr.  Tri/fprfs,  bitter,  and  dafi/,, 
an  odor.]  (Min.)  A  greenish-white  variety  of 
serpentine.  Dana. 

PiC-RO-TOX'INE,  n,  [Gr.  TTf^oof,  bitter,  and  ro^i- 
*f6i', poison.]  {Chem.)  The  bitter  and  poisonous 
principle  of  the  East  Indian  plant  Cocciilus  In- 
dicuSf  or  Plunkenetii.  Hoblyn. 

PICT,  n.  [L.  pictus  ;  pingo^  pictus,  to  paint.]  A 
painted  person  ;  —  particularly  one  of  a  tribe  of 
Scythians  or  Germans,  who  anciently  settled  in 
Scotland,  and  who  painted  their  bodies.       Lee. 

Relating  to  the  Picts.        Ed.  Rei\ 


.]    (AstroJi.)  A  south- 
Ilind. 


PICT'ISH,  a. 

PiC'TOR,  n.     [L.,  a 
em  constellation. 

PIC-TO'Rf-AL,  a.  [L.  plctorius  ;  pictor,  a  paint- 
er.] Pertaininp;  to  pictures  or  to  painters ; 
illustrated  by  pictures.  Browne. 

P|C-TO'R!-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  pictorial  manner  ; 
by  pictures.  Observer. 

P|C-TOR  IC,         ?  «    Illustrated  by  pictures;  pic- 

PlC-T6R'r-CAL,  )  t(n:ial.     [r.]  Maunder. 

PiCT'y-RA-BLE  (pikt'yu-ra-bl),  u,.  That  may  be 
pictured  or  painted.  Coleridge. 

PICT'y-RAL  (pikt'yu-rjil),  c*.  Relating  to,  or  rep- 
resented by,  pictures.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

PICT'y-RAL,  n.  A  representation,  [k.]    Spenser. 

PICT'URE  (pikt'yyr.  24),  n.  [L.  pictura;  pingo^ 
pictus y  to  paint;  It.  pittura\  S-p .  pintura ;  Fr. 
peintwe.'] 

1.  A  representation  or  likeness  in  colors  •  a 
painting ;  a  drawing. 

Beautiful  as  when  first 
The  dppropriate  picture,  fresh  from  Titian's  hand. 
Graced  the  refectory.  yyordsworth. 

2.  The  science  or  the  art  of  painting,     [r..] 

Whosoever  loves  not  jaicfure  is  injurious  to  truth  and  all 
the  wisdom  of  poetry.  Ji-  Jo7tson. 

3.  Any  representation,  resemblance,  or  like- 
ness ;  a  semblance. 

Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see.  Drijden. 

Syn. —  Picture  is  any  drawin(T,  or  a  likeness,  made 
by  an  artist  in  painting,  in  tapestry,  mosaic,  &c.  ;  a 
painting  is  that  which  is  produced  by  a  painter  ;  a 
■prints  p.  copy  of  a  painting  printed  ;  an  engramtig,  that 
which  is  produced  by  an  engraver.  A  beautiful  pict- 
ure; an  excellent  likeness  ;  a  good  painting;  an  en- 
graoing  oil  copper,  from  whicli  a  number  of  prints 


were  taken.  —  See  Model. 


[i.    PICTURED;    pp. 


PICT'URE    (pikt'yur).  ^'-  « 

PICTURING,  PICTURED.] 

1.  To   represent   by    painting;   to   form   an 
image  or  likeness  of;  to  paint;  to  delineate. 

I  have  not  seen  him  so  pictured.  SJiafc. 

2.  To  cover  or  adorn  with  pictures. 

Bright-eyed  Fancy, 'hovering  o'er. 

Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 

Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn.         Gray. 

PiCT'URE-BOOK  (-bfik),  n.   A  book  for  children, 
containing  pictures.  Simmonds. 

PiCT'yRE-CLEAN-:5R,    n.      A   restorer   of    the 
brightness  of  colors,  &c.,  in  oil  paintincrs  ;  pict- 


ure-restorer. 
FiCT'URE-FRAME,  i 


Simmonds. 
A  frame  for  a  picture. 


The  old  Italian  picture-frames  are  models  of  taste  and 
propriety.  Fairhalt. 


A  place  for  hanging 
Siniinonds. 


PICT'URE-GAl'LPR-Y,  n. 
or  exhibiting  pictures. 

PiCT'yRE-LiKE,  a.    Like  a  picture.  Shak. 

PICT'yR-^R,  11.    A  painter  ;  a  maker  of  pictures. 

PiCT'yRE-R5;-ST0R':^R,  ».     Picture-cleaner. 

PICT'yRE-ROD,  n.  A  kind  of  brass  tubing,  for 
affixing  to  the  tops  of  walls  in  a  room,  to  sus- 
pend pictures  from.  Simmonds. 

PiCT-y-RESaUE'  (plkt-yy-rgsk'),  a.  [It. pittores- 
co;  pittura,  a  picture;  Sp.  pintoresco;  Fr.pit- 
toresque.']  Having  that  kind  of  beauty  which 
is  agreeable  in  a  picture  ;  striking  the  mind  with 
great  power  or  pleasure,  by  the  grouping  or 
disposition  of  objects  of  vision,  or  by  painting 
to  the  imagination  any  circumstance  or  event 
with  the  liveliness  of  nature ;  giving  vivid  im- 
pressions of  nature  or  reality;  graphic.  "A 
picturesque  representation."  Jolvnson.  *'  Pict- 
uresque personifications."      Warton. 

Anglesey,  a  tract  of  plain  country, .  . , pictwesqtie  only 
from  tlie  view  it  has  of  Caernarvonshire.  Oray,  17j(j. 

/^f  "  Picturesque  is  a  word  applied  to  every  object, 
and  every  kind  of  scenery,  which  has  been,  or  might 
be,  represented  with  good  effect  in  painting.  .  .  .  The 
two  qualities  of  roughness  and  of  sudden  variation, 
joined  to  that  of  irregularity,  are  the  most  etficient 
causes  of  the  picturesque.^^     Price. 

PiCT-y-RESQ,UE',  n.  A  picturesque  assemblage, 
in  general;  picturesqueness.  Brande. 

PiCT-y-RESaUE'LY  (pikt-u-resk'le),  ad.  In  a 
picturesque  manner.  Hamilton. 

PiCT-y-RESaUE'N]pSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ify of  being  picturesque.  Price. 

PICT'y-RING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  pictures  ;  —  a 
picture.  South. 

PiCT'y-RlZE,  V.  u.  To  adorn  or  to  represent  by 
pictures,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

PIC'UL,  n.  A  weight  varying  in  different  Orien- 
tal'countries. —  See  Pecul.  Malcom. 

PiO'y-LET,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  sub-fam- 
ily Picuminoi.  Gray. 

PIC-  U'MI'J^M,  n.  pi. 
[See  PiciDiE.]  {Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order 
Scansores  and  family 
Picidce;  piculets.  Gray. 

„-„, „     /   ^  ,1  ,.\  Picumus  minutissimuB. 

PID'DLE    (pid'dl),    V.  n. 

[From  It.  piccolo,  small,  or  from  Fr.  petit,  little. 

Skinner.  — Dim.  of  W.  breyta,  to  eat.     Lye.  — 

See   Peddle.]     [*.    piddled  ;   pp.   piddling, 

PIDDLED.] 

1.  To  attend  to  small  parts  rather  than  the 
main  ;  to  trifle,     [r.]  Beau.  5,  Fl. 

2.  To  pick  at  table  ;  to  feed  squeamishly,  [r.] 


Content  with  little,  1  can  piddle  heve 
On  broccoli  and  muttou  round  tlie  year. 


Pope. 

Smart. 


3.  lo  make  water;  to  urinate. 

PID'DLgR,  n.     One  who  piddles,  Johnson. 

PID'DLING,  p.  «..    Busy  about  trifles  ;  trifling. 

PIE  (pi),  n.  [From  A.  S.  bycgan,  to  build,  as  of 
paste.  Skinner.  —  Perhaps  from^as^e,  Yi.pate. 
Richardson.  —  AV.  pi,  piog.'] 

1.  Crust  or  paste  baked  with  something  in  it. 

2.  {PHnthig.)   A   confused   mass   of  types ; 
types  mingled;  —  also  written ^z.  Smart. 

PIE,  V.  a.  {Printing.)  To  mingle  indiscriminate- 
ly, as  types  ;  —  also  written  pi.  Deake. 

PIE,  n.  [h.pica.l  1.  {Or7iith.)  A  party-colored 
bird  of  the  genus  Pica ;  a  magpie. 

And  chattering  piea  in  dismal  discords  sung.  Shak. 

2.  A  chattering  tell-tale.  Chaucer. 

PIE,  n.  [Supposed  to  be  from  Gr.  mva^,  a  tablet, 
an  index  or  register,  or  to  be  so  called  because 
pied  or  of  various  colors,  red,  white,  and  black. 
Nares.']  A  Roman  Catholic  book  in  which  was 
ordained  the  manner  of  saying  and  solemnizing 
the  offices  of  the  church  ;  —  written  alsopye.  Fox. 
By  cock  and  pic,  by  God  and  the  pie,  or  Koman 
Catholic  service-book.  Shak. 

PIE'BALD,  a.  [From  pie,  a  bird.]  Of  various 
colors;  diversified  in  color.  '^  A  piebald  horse." 
Spectator.  "  A  piebald  livery  of  coarse  patches." 
Locke. 


PIECE  (pes),  n.     [It. pezzo  ;  Sp.  pieza;  Fr.  pi^ce.'] 

1.  Apart;  a  portion  ;  a  fragment.  "Apiece 
of  bread."  Prov.\i.26,  "  A/^zece  of  new  cloth." 
Matt.  ix.  16.  *'  A  piece  of  ground."  Luke  xiv.  18. 

2.  A  coin ;  a  bit  of  money.      Gen.  xxxvii.  28. 

And  Boileau,  fbr  eicht  hundred  pieces, 

Makes  Louis  take  the  will  of  Jove.  Prior. 

3.  A  general  term  for  any  kind  of  ordnance 
or  fire-arm.  Stocqueler. 

Many  of  the  ships  have  brass  jjzeces.  Raleigh. 

4.  A  picture  or  painting. 

Each  heavenly  piece  unwearied  we  compare, 

Match  Eaphael'S  grace  with  thy  loved  Guido's  air.    Pope. 

5.  A  literary  or  a  musical  composition;  a 
writing.    **  He  wrote  several  pieces."    Addison. 

6.  A  passage  in  a  literary  composition. 

A  man  that  is  in  Rome  can  scarce  see  an  object  that  does 
not  call  to  mind  a  jjtece  of  a  Latin  poet  or  liistoriau.^lt/rfi.on. 

7.  {Her.)  An  ordinary  or  charge.  Xowrf.^Hcy. 

8.  A  definite  quantity  of  cloth,  according  to 
its  kind. 

41®^  "A  piece  of  muslin  is  ten  yards  ;  of  cjilico, 
twenty-eight  yards  ;  of  Irish  linen,  twenty-five  yards ; 
of  Hanoverian  linen,  one  hundred  double  ells,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  yards."     Simmonds. 

9.  t  A  woman,  as  being  a  piece  of  beauty. 

I  had  a  wife,  a  passing  princely  piece, 

"Which  far  did  pass  that  gallant  girl  of  Greece.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

10.  A  woman,  in  contempt ;  a  bad  woman. 

How  doth  he,  though  a  better  Pharisee,  look  awiw,  to  see 
fauch  ajnece  in  liis  house!  Bp.  Hall. 

11.  A  term  of  contempt  or  ridicule.  "  A  piece 
of  a  lawyer."  Johiuon. 

12.  A  little  while ;  a  short  time.  "  Stay  a 
piece."     [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

13.  A  short  distance ;  a  little  way ;  as,  "  To 
go  Vi  piece  with  one."    [Local  and  vulgar,  U.  S.] 

Jlpiece,to  each.  "  Only  one  eye  and  one  ear  apiece.^'* 
More. —  Of  a  piece,  the  same  with  the  rest;  of  the 
same  sort ;  like.  "  A  poet  must  be  of  a  piece  with  tlie 
spectators,  to  gain  a  reputation."    Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Part. 

PIECE  (pes),  -v.  u.  [i.  PIECED  ;  pp.  PIECING, 
PIECED.] 

1.  To  mend  ;  to  patch;  as,  ''To piece  a  gar- 
ment." 

2.  To  enlarge  by  adding  a  piece. 

I  speak  too  long;  but  'tis  to^ji'ece  the  time.  Shak. 

3.  To  join;  to  unite  ;  to  add.  Johnson. 
To  piece  out,  to  enlarge  or  increase  by  adding  a 

piece  or  pieces.  Shak. 

t  PIECE  (pes),  n.  [Sp.  pieza,  a  room.]  A  castle  ; 
—  a  building.  Spenser. 

PIECE,  V.  lb.     To  join;  to  coalesce.  Bacon. 

PIECE'-BRO-K?R,  n.^  A,  person  who  buys  shreds 
and  remnants  of  cloth  from  tailors,  to  sell  again 
to  others  who  want  them  for  mending,  or  for 
other  purposes.  Simmonds. 

PIECE'-GOOD^  (-gfidz),  n.  pi.  Cloths  of  various 
kinds  made  up  into  pieces  of  certain  lengths,  as 
drills,  mulls,  jaconets,  shirtings,  &c.  Simmonds. 

PIECE'Lipss,  a.  Not  composed  or  made  of  pieces  ; 
entire ;  whole.  Donne. 

t  PIECE'LY,  ad.     In  pieces.  Huloet. 

PIECE'MEAL  (pes'mel),  ad.     In  or  by  pieces  or 

fragments.     *'  I'll  be  torn  piecemeal."        Shak. 

Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that.  Pope. 

PIECE'MEAL  (pgs'mel),  a.  Single  ;  separate  ; 
divided.     "  Piecemeal  parts."  Pope. 

PIECE'MEAL,  n.     A  fragment ;  a  morsel.     Udal. 

t  PIECE'MEAL,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  pieces  or 
parts.     *'  He  took  \t  piecemealing."       Johnsmi. 

PIECE'MEALED  (pes'meld),  p.  u.  Divided  into 
pieces.  Cotgrave. 

PIECE'N^R,  n.  {Manufactures.)  One  who  sup- 
plies the  rolls  of  woolto  the  slubber.     P.  Mag. 

PIE^'i^R,  ii.    One  who  pieces;  a  patcher.      Ash. 

PIECE'-WORK  (-wurk),  n.  Work  done  or  paid 
for  bythe  piece  or  job.  Farm.  Ency.  Simmonds. 

PIED  (pirt),  a.  Of  different  colors,  like  the  pie, 
or  magpie  ;  party-colored  ;  variegated. 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied.  Milton . 

PIED'NESS  (pid'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  pied  ; 
variegation  ;  diversity  of  color.  Shak. 
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PIE-DdugHE',  n.  [Fr.  pied,  a  foot,  and  adoucir, 
to  soften.]  {Arch.)  A  little  pedestal  for  sup- 
porting a  bust,  &c.  Landais. 

PIE-DROIT'  {\K-Axvii.'),n.  [Fr.]  (^rc/j.)  A  pile  or 

short  pillar  partly  inserted  in  a  wall.       Brande. 

PIEL,  n.     A  wedge  for  boring  stones.  Simnioiids. 

fPIELED  (peld),  M.     Peeled;  bare  ;  bald.     Shak. 

PIEMO  (pe-a'no),  a.     [It.]     {Mm.)  Full;  all  the 

instruments  performing.  Moore. 

PIEP  (pep),  V.  n.    To  peep.  —  See  Peep.    Huloet. 

PIE'POW-DER-OOURT,  or  PIB'POU-DRE- 
COLTRT,  n.  [Fr.  pied,  a  foot,  and  pmidreux, 
dusty,  i.  e.  dusty-footed  dealers  ;  poudre,  pow- 
der. Spelman.  Skinner.']  {Old  Enj.  Laio.)  A 
court  established  to  decide,  on  the  spot,  disputes 
arising  at  fairs  and  markets.  Brande. 

PIER  (per),  n.  [Fi.  piei're,  a  stone,  from  Gr.  Ttirpa. ; 
L.  petra.  —  A.  S.  per,  pere,  a  pier  ;  Dut.  beer.] 

1.  {Arch.)  One  of  the  solid  spaces  between  a 
series  of  openings  in  a  wall,  whether  windows 
or  arches, — more  particularly  the  pillar-like 
masses  of  masonry  from  which  arches  spring ;  — 
a  wall  or  mass  of  stone-work  supporting  an 
arch  of  a  bridge.  P.  Cijc. 

2.  A  mole  or  jetty  carried  out  into  the  sea  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves,  to  form  a  harbor, 
landing-place,  &c.  Brande. 

PIER'AQfB,  re.  Toll  paid  by  vessels  for  the  use  of 
a  pier  or  wharf ;  wharfage  :  —  toll  for  landing 
or  walking  on  a  pier  or  wharf.  ISimmonds. 

II  PIERCE,  or  PIERCE  [pers,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr. ;  pers  or  pers,  W.  J.  F. ;  pers,  S.],  v.  a.  [Fr. 
percer. — Fronr  L.  pertundo,  perttesus,  to  beat, 
push,    or    thrust    through.      Caseneuve.]       \i. 

PIEKOED  ;  pp.  PIERCING,  PIERCED.] 

1.  To  thrust  a  pointed  instrument, into. 

"With  this  fiital  sword,  on  which  I  died, 

I  pierce  her  opened  baclc  or  tender  side.  Dryaen. 

2.  To  penetrate ;  to  enter  ;  to  force  a  way  into. 

This  bruised  reed, ...  on  whieh  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go 
into  his  hand  and  pierce  it.  2  Kings  xvni.  21. 

3.  To  affect;  to  move;  to  touch. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  ?  tShdk. 

Syn.  —  See  Penetrate. 

II  PIERCE,  V.  n.  1.  To  enter  or  penetrate,  as  a 
pointed  instrument ;  to  force  a  way. 

Shot  arrows  . .  .  would  pierce  through  the  aides  of  a  ship, 

where  a  bullet  would  not  pierce.  Bacon. 

A  sword  shall  pierce  throuRh  thy  own  soul.        Lvke  ii.  35. 

2.  To  dive  or  penetrate,  as  into  a  secret. 

She  would  not  pieree  further  into  his  meaning.        Sidney. 

3.  To  affect  one  ;  to  move  the  passions. 

And  say  she  utterethpte?-cincr  eloquence.  Shah. 

II  PIERCE' A-BLE,u..  Thatmay  be  pierced.  Spenser. 

PIER'CEL,  re.  A  kind  of  awl  or  gimlet  for  giving 
vent  to  casks  of  liquor.  Simmonds. 

II  PIER^'fR,  re.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pierces. 
2.  An  eyeleteer  ;  a  stiletto.  Simmonds. 

II  PIERQ'JNG,  ;).a.  Penetrating;  affecting ;  sharp  ; 
keen  ;  severe  ;  as,  "  A  piercing  glance." 

II  PIBRg'rNG,  re.  The  act  of  penetrating  ;  peiietra- 
tion.  "The piercings  of  a  sword."  Prov.  xii.  18. 

II  PIERq'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  piercing  manner ; 
sharply.  Sherwood. 

II  PIER(J'!NG-NESS,  re.  The  power  of  piercing ; 
sharpness  ;  keenness.  Derham. 

PIER'— GLAss,  re.  A  large  looking-glass  placed 
between  windows.  Simmonds. 

PI-E'RI-AN,  a.  [Gr.  ni/.mot.]  Relating  to  the 
Muses,'  who  were  called  Pierides,  from  Pieria, 
near  Mount  Olympus,  where  they  were  first  wor- 
shipped among  the  Thracians. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring,  Fope. 

t  PIERS' ANT,  a.     Piercing.  Chaucer. 

PIER'— TA-BLB,  re.  A  table  placed  between  win- 
dows. Smart. 

PI'^T,  re.     A  pie  or  magpie.   [Local,  Eng.]   Todd. 

PI'E-TI^M,  re.  The  principles  or  the  practice  of 
the  Pietists.  Pi'ey- 

PI'5-TIST,  n.  [From  piety.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One 
of  a  sect  that  sprung  up  in  Germany  in  the  17th 
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century,  noted  for  strict  devotion  and  great  pu- 
rity of  life.  Hook. 

PI-ip-TIS'TiC,         )  a.     Relating  to,  or  partaking 
Pi-E-TIS'TI-CAL,  )  of,  pietism.        For.  Qu.  Rev. 

PI'^-TY,  «.  [L.  pietasi  piuSj  pio^Js  ;  It.  pieta; 
Sp.p'iedad;  Fr.  piete.l 

1.  The  filial  sentiment  felt  by  man  to  God, 
the  Father  of  all;  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the 
Supreme  Being,  producing  habitual  reverence, 
and  a  disposition  to  know  and  obey  his  laws  ; 
godliness;  devotion;  religion. 

2.  Reverence  or  duty  to  parents  or  to  those 
in  superior  relation.  Swift. 

Sjm.  — See  Holy,  Religion. 

PI-5;-z6m'5-T^R,  7s.  [Gr.  TTff^w,  to  press,  and  (il- 
rpoi/,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  compressibility  of  liquids.  Nichol. 

PIF'FE-ROj  n.    [It.]    (jI/ms.)  A  fife.  Moore. 

PIG,  n.     [Dut.  bigghe^  big.] 

1.  The  young  of  swine  ;  a  young  boar  or  sow. 

2.  A  mass  of  unforged  metal,  weighing  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 


A  nodding  beam  or  pig  of  lead, 
May  hurt  the  very  ablest  head. 


Pope. 


3.  Any  piece  of  earthen  ware,  as  a  pitcher, 
a  chimney-pot,  &c.  Jamieson. 

PIg,  v.  n.     1.  To  bring  forth  pigs.  Johnson. 

2.  To  lie,  or  to  act,  like  pigs.   C.  Richardson. 

Pig^'EON  (pij'un  or  plj'in)  [pM'- 
juii,  iS.  Ja.  Sm. ;  pid'jTn,  IV.  /.], 
n.  [L.  pipio,  pipionis,  a  young 
pipping  bird;  ^;ejOiO,  to  pip  or 
peep  ;  It.  piccione  ;  Sp.  pin- 
chon^Fr. pigeon.]  (Ornifh.)  A 
bird  of  the  order  Colunibee  and 
family  Colunibida,  some  species 
of  which  are  bred  in  boxes  or 
dove-cots  attached  to  a  build- 
ing ;  a  dove.  Gray. 
Band-tailed  pigeon^  a  pigeon  in- 
habiting from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  and  Mexico  ; 
Columba  fasciata  of  Gay.  —  Blue- 
headed  pigeon,  a  pigeon  found  chief- 
ly in  tlie  West  Indies  ;  Starnccnas 
cyanocepkala  of  Linnsus. —  Car- 
rier-pigeon, a  variety  of  Columba 
lioia,  wliicli  has  been  employed  to 
carry  messages.  — Oreen  pigeon.,  a  pigeon  found  in  In- 
dia, Java,  and  some  adjacent  islands,  having  the  mid- 
dle tail-featliers  green,  and  brilliant  red  eyes  ;  Vinago 
aromatica  of  Cuvier.  —  Qround  pigeon,  a  pigeon  of  the 
sub-family  Gourinm,  which  nests  on  the  ground.  — 
J^utmeg  pigeon,  a  large  pigeon  found  in  India,  the 
Moluccas,  Celebes,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  islands, 
whicli  feeds  on  fruits,  especially  the  nutmeg  ;  the 
Carpophaga  cenea  of  Selby.  — Oceanic  fruit-pigeon, 
a  pigeon  ;  Carpophaga  oceanica. —  Passenger  pigeon,  a 
migratory  pigeon  found  in  North  America  j  wild 
pigeon;  Ectopistes  migratoria  of  Swainson.  — Ring- 
pigeon,  ring-dove  ;  Columba  palumbus  of  LinnEeus.  — 
Tree-pigeon,  a  pigeon  of  tlie  sub-family  TaronincE, 
wliich  nests  on  trees. —  Tooth-billed  pigeon,  a  pigeon 
of  the  sub-family  Didunculime.  —  White-headed  pigeon, 
a  pigeon  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  Florida  keys  ; 
Columba  leucocepliala  of  Linnajus.  —  Wood  pigeon, 
stock-dove  ;  Columba  mnas  of  lannjeus. 

Eng.  Cyc.     Gray.     S.  F.  Baird. 

PI^'EON  (pij'un),  V.  a.     To  strip  of  money;  to 
fleece.     [Vulgar.]  ^' 


Passenger  pigeon 
(_Starnoencts  cyano- 
cepkala). 


Pigj'EON-FOOT  (plj'un-ffit),  n. 
Geranium  molle. 


Observer. 

{Bot.)  An  herb; 
Ainsworth. 


Pigj'EON-HEART'^D,  a.     Timid;  frightened. 

I  never  saw  such. pigeon-hearted  people.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

PI^'EON-HOLE,  n.  1.  A  hole  in  a  pigeon-house 
or  dove-cot.  SmaH. 

2.  A  small  division  or  compartment  in  a  case, 
for  the  reception  of  papers,  &c.  Burke. 

3.  {pi.)  An  old  English  game,  in  which  balls 
■were  rolled  throngh  small  arches.  Steevens. 

Pi<?'EON-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  for  pigeons ;  a 
dove-cot.  liackluyt. 

PT^'EON-LIV'^RED  (-erd),  a.  Mild;  soft;  gen- 
tle :  —  timid ;  pigeon-hearted.  Shak. 

Pig^'EON-MATCH,  n.  A  competitive  trial  of  skill 
among  sportsmen,  in  shooting  at  pigeons  let 
loose  from  a  trap.  Simmonds. 

Pi^'EON-PEA,  ».     A  kind  of  pulse  highly  es- 
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teemed  by  all  classes  of  the  natives  of  India ; 
the  seed  of  the  Vytisus  cajan.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Pip'EON-RY  (pij'un-re),  re.  A  house  or  cage  for 
pigeons  ;  a  dove-cot,  Loudon. 

Pip'EON-TOED,  a.  Putting  the  foot  straight 
forward,  without  turning  out  the  toes.     Ogilvie. 

PI^'EpN-WOOD  (-wiifi),  re.  Another  name  for 
zebra-icood ;  —  used  for  furniture.       Simmonds. 

PIG'— EYED  (-Id),  a.  Plaving  small,  sunken  eyes, 
like  those  of  swine.  Booth. 

PIG'jG^R-Y,  re.  A  house  or  an  enclosure  for  pigs ; 
a  pigsty  ;  a  hogsty.  Loudon. 

PIG'ejN,  re.  [Scot.,  a  milk-pail.]  A  small  wooden 
vessel  made  in  the  manner  of  a  half-barrel,  and 
having  one  stave  longer  than  the  others  for  a 
handle,     [Local,]  Halliwell. 

PIG'GISH,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  pigs  ;  swinish  ; 
hoggish ;  greedy.  Qa.  Rev. 

PIG'-HEAD-gD,  a.     1,  Having  a  head  like  a  pig, 

or  a  large  head.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Stupid ;  obstinate,     [Vulgar.]  Todd. 

t  PiGHT  (pit),  i.  &  p.  from  pitch.  Pitched ;  trans- 
fixed ;  pierced.  Spenser. 

t  PIGHT  tpit),  ,,.  11.     To  pierce.  Wickliffe. 

t  PIGH'T^L  (pi'-),  )i,  A  little  close  ;  a  -picXe.Cowell. 

PIG'— IR'ON  (-1  urn),  7i.     Iron  in  pigs,  —  See  Ieon. 

PIG'— LEAD,  re.     Lead  in  pigs.  Booth. 

PJG-ME'AN,  u..    See  Pygmean. 

PIG'M^INT,  n.     [L.  pigmentum ;  pingo,  to  paint,] 

1.  A  colored  substance  or  material  used  in 
painting  ;  a  paint ;  a  color.  Fairholt. 

2,  {Anal.)  A  definite  and  well-marked  colora- 
tion found  in  certain  parts  of  the  animal  organ- 
ism. Eng.  Cyc. 

PTG-MENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  pigments ;  pig- 
mentary ;  pigmentous.  Burnet. 

PtG'M^N-TA-RY,  a.  [L,  pigmentarius.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  of,  pigments  ;  pigmen- 
tal ;  pigmentous,  Ed.  Rev. 

PJG-MEN'TOUS,  u..     Pigmentary.  Walker. 

PIG'MY,  re,    A  dwarf.  —  See  Fyomy.  Pope. 

t  pIg'N^R-ATE,  v.  a.     [L.  pignero,  pigneratus.] 

1.  To  pledge  ;  to  pawn  ;  to  mortgage.  i}Zo!;re(. 

2.  To  take  in  pawn,  as  a  pawnbroker,  Blount. 

PIG-NO-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  pigneratlo  ;  pignus,  a 
pledge ;  Fr,  pignoration^ 

1.  {Old  Civil  Law.)  A  pledge  of  property  and 
an  engagement  of  person.  Bouvier. 

2.  {Modcr7i  Civil  Law.)  The  taking  of  cattle 
doing  damage,  by  way  of  pledge  till  satisfaction 
is  made.  Burrill. 

PIG'NO-RA-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  pignoratif.]  {Law.) 
Pledging ;  pawning.  Bouvier. 

PIG'NUT,  re.  {Bot.)  1.  A  genus  of  umbellifer- 
ous, perennial  herbs,  having  a  nearly  globular, 
aromatic,  sweet  root,  of  which  swine  are  very 
fond  ;  earth-nut ;  Bunium.  Loudon.  Eng.  Cyc. 
2,  A  small  North  American  walnut ;  hog- 
nut  ;   Carya  glabra,  or  Jugans  glabra.        Gray. 

PIG'OT-lTE,  re.  {Min.)  A  substance  from  the 
wails  of  a  granite  cave  in  Cornwall,  consisting  of 
an  organic  acid  combined  with  alumina.   Dana. 

PIG'PEN,  re.     Apen  for  pigs;  a  pigsty;  piggery. 

PiG'§'-FRY,  re.    Entrails  of  a  pig.        Simmonds. 

t  PIGS'N^Y  (pipz'ne),  re.  [A,  S,  piga,  a  virgin  ; 
Dan.  mVe;  &vi.piga;  Icel. pika.  Lt/e.  —  'i-he 
Komans  used  oculus  [the  eye]  as  a  term  of  en- 
dearment, and  perhaps  piggesme,  m  vulgar  lan- 
guage, only  means  ocellus  [little  eye],  the  eyes 
of  a  p  g  being  remarkably  small,"  Tyruhitt.  — 
A  diminutive  of  ;»i-^-  ya.res.]  A  Word  of  en- 
dearment to  a  girl,  Chatwer. 

PIG'STY,  re.  A  place  or  enclosure  where  pigs  are 
kept ;  a  piggery  ;  a  hogsty  ;  a  pigpen.       Booth. 

piG'TAIl.,  re,  1.  The  hair  tied  behind  in  a  ribbon, 

so  as  to  resemble  a  pig's  tail,     [Low,]        Todd. 

2.  Tobacco  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  long  rope 

or  cord,  which  is  afterwards  wound  into  a  ball. 

The  tohacco  he  usually  cheweth  caWei  pigtail,  Sici/t. 
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PlG'WID-^EON,  n.    [pig  and  widgeon.']    A  fairy  : 
—  any  thing  petty  or  small.  Uleavcland. 

PIKE,  re.  [It.  picca ;  Sp.  pica ;  Fr.  pigue.  —  Dut. 
piek  ;  Ger.  picke  ;  Dan.  lS-  Sw.  pik.'] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  weapon,  formerly  much  used,  con- 
sisting of  a  wooden  shaft  from  ten  to  fourteen 
feet  long,  with  a  flat,  pointed  steel  head,  called 
the  spear.  Stocqueler. 

2.  A  fork  used  in  husbandry.  'lusser. 

3.  A  peak ;  a  point.  Bryant. 

4.  An  iron  spring  for  fastening  work  to  a 
lathe.  Moxon. 

5.  The  gate  of  a  turnpike.  Simmonds. 

6.  A  large  cock  of  hay.  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

7.  {Ich.)  A  very  voracious  malacopterygious 
fresh-water  fish, 
having  the  head 
oblong,  obtuse, 
depressed,  and  ^""^^^Mi 
large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  body ;  Piks 
Esox  lucius  of  Linnasus.  It  is  the  longest-lived 
and  largest  of  the  fresh-water  fishes.      Yarrell. 

PIK'^D  (plk'ed)  [pik'ed,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  pe'- 
ked,  K.;  pekt  or  pik'ed,  Sm.;  plkt,  IKr.],  a. 
Ending  in  a  point ;  picked  ;  peaked.     Camden. 

t  PIKE-DEVANT,  n.     The  beard  cut  to  a  sharp 
point  in  the  middle,  below  the  chin,    Heyicood. 
e^^  "  It  is  seen  in  most  of  the  portraits  of  Charles 
the  First."    J^ares. 

PIKE'-HEAD-^D,  a.  Having  a  sharp-pointed 
head  like  that  of  a  pike.  Pemiant. 

PIKE'L^T,  }  n.     A.  light  cake  ;  a  kind  of  mufKn. 
PIKB'LIN,    )  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

PIKE'MAN,  It.     A  soldier  armed  with  a  pike. 

Three  great  squadrons  of  pikemen.  KnoVes. 

PIKE'StAfp,  «.     The  staff  or  shaft  of  a  pike. 

To  me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  Tatler, 

PIK'RO-LITE,  n.   (Mill.)  See  Picrolite.    Dana. 

t  Pl'LA^E,  n.  The  natural  coat  or  hair  on  ani- 
mals'.—  See  Pelage.  Bacon. 

PI-LAS'TEE,  n.  [L.  pila,  a  pillar ;  It.  pilastro  ; 
Sp.  pilastra;  Fr.  pilastre.']  {Arch.)  A  square 
pillar,  usually  inserted  in  a  wall,  and  projecting 
a  little  from  its  surface.  Britton. 

Pj-LAS'T^RED  (pe-ias'terd),  a.  1.  Furnished  with 
pilasters.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

2.  Iri  the  form  of,  or  serving  as,  a  pilaster. 

Filastered  jasmines  'twixt  the  windows  grew.  llaric. 

P1-lAv',  n.    A  Turkish  dish.  —  See  Pillau. 

PILCH,  n.  [A.  S.  pylca,  pylce ;  Dut.  pels  \  Ger. 
pelz\  Dan.  .S;  Sw.  ^e&. — Ti,  pellicium ;  pellis,  a 
skin  ;  It.  pellicia ;  Sp.  pelleja  ;  Fr.  pelisse.'] 

1.  A  garment  of  skins,  with  or  without  the 
fur ;  a  furred  go;vn.  Chaucer.     Decker. 

2.  A  kind  of  petticoat  open  before,  worn  by 
infants  :  —  an  apron  or  protection  for  the  thighs, 
worn  by  men  digging  peat :  —  any  thing  thick  or 
gross.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

PlLCH'ARD,  )!.  {Ich.)  A  fish  resembling  the  her- 
ring in  size  and  form,  but  thicker  ;  Clupea  pil- 
chardus.  Yarrell. 

PILOH'^E,  ».  1.  A  garment  of  skins,  usually 
furred  ;  a  pilch.  Ilanmer. 

2.  A  scabbard ;  a  sheath.  Shak. 

3.  {Ich.)  A  pilchard.  ,     Milton. 

t  PtL'CROW,  re.  A  technical  word  with  printers, 
for  the  mark  of  a  paragi-aph.  Tiisser. 

PILE,  n.  [Gr.  mP.oj,  a  ball,  a  globe  ;  L.  pila  ;  Sp. 
pila,  a  pile ;  Fr.  pile.  —  A.  S.  pil.] 

1.  An  aggregation  or  collection  in  a  roundish 
or  elevated  form  ;  a  heap  ;  an  accumulation  ;  a 
mass.  "Piles  of  wealth."  "Piles  of  ruin." 
Shak.     "  The  pile  of  burning  wood."     Dryden. 

2.  A  building,  or  a  mass  of  buildings ;  an 
edifice  ;  a  fabric ;  a  structure. 

The  pHe  o'erlooked  the  town,  and  drew  the  sight.  Brydm. 

3.  {Mil:)  A  heap  of  shot  or  shells  piled  upby 
horizontal  courses  in  a  pyramidal  or  wedge-like 
form.  Bra^vde. 

Oalvanic  or  Voltaic  pile.     See  VOLTAIC. 
PILE  re.     [L.  pila,  a  pillar  ;  palus,  a  stake  ;  It.  & 
Sp.  pila,  a  pile.  — A.  S.  pil;  Dut.  paal;  Old 
Ger.^Ki^;  Gex.pfahl;  'Dsyn. peel;  Svi.pale.] 


1.  A  pale;  a  stake,  —  particularly  one  of  the 
large  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  to  support 
a  superstructure. 

The  foundation  of  the  church  of  Harlem  is  supported  by 
wooden  piles,  as  the  houses  in  Amsterdam  are.  Locke. 

2.  A  kind  of  puncheon  which,  in  the  ancient 
method  of  coining  with  a  hammer,  contained 
the  arms,  or  other  figure,  and  inscription,  to  be 
struck  on  a  coin  :  — the  side  of  a  coin  contain- 
ing the  arms.  Lond.  Ency.     Locke. 

3.  (Her.)  A  wedge-shaped  ordinary,    Brande. 

4.  [L.  pilum,  a  javelin.  —  Dan.  ^  Sw.  pil,  an 
arrow.]  The  head  or  point  of  an  arrow  or  spear. 

Into  his  forehead  .  .  .  stuck  the  steel pjVc.        Chapman. 

To  sheet  pile,  to  drive  a  piling  of  planks,  edge  to 

edge.  Wright. 

PILE,  «.     [L.  pilus.]     1.  t  A  hair.  Shak. 

2.  A  hairy  or  a  woolly  surface  ;  nap.     "  The 

pile  of  velvet."  Grew. 

PILE,  V.  a.       [i.  PILED  ;  pp.  PILING,  PILED.] 

1.  To  put  or  collect  in  a  pile  or  heap  ;  to 
heap  ;  to  accumulate ;  to  coacervate  ;  to  amass. 
"Hills  piled  on  hills."  Dryden. 

2.  To  fill  with  something  heaped.  "  A  great 
house  piled  upon  the  sides  with  great  wedges  of 
gold."  Abbot. 

3.  To  fill  above  the  brim  or  top.  Wright. 
To  pile  arms,  (Mil.)  to  plant  three  guns  together, 

uniting  the  ramrods  so  that  the  guns  may  remain 
steady  and  upright.  Stocqueler.  —  To  pile  barley,  to 
break  off  the  awns  of  threshed  barley. 

PILE,  V.  n.    To  drive  piles.  'Wright. 

PIL'JK-ATE,  a.  [L.  pileattis,  wearing 
a  felt  cap;  pileus,  a  felt  cap.]  (Bot.) 
Having  a  cap  or  lid  like  that  of  a 
mushroom.  Loudon. 

PIL'5-AT-]5D,  a.    Pileate.  Woodicard. 

PIIiE'— DRiV-^R,  n.  An  engine  for  driving  piles 
into  the  ground,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  heavy 
rammer  or  block  of  iron,  which  is  dropped  from 
a  height  on  the  head  of  the  piles.  Brande. 

PILE'— EN-pINB,  n.  An  engine  for  driving  piles  ; 
a  pile-driver.  P.  Cyc. 


t  PILE'M^NT,  re.     Accumulation. 


Bp.  Hall. 


PI-LEN'TUM,  re.  A  light  vehicle,  being  a  com- 
bination of  the  cab  and  carriage.        Simmonds. 

PI-Lf-QP'SIS,  re.  [Gr.  m^ras,  a  pileus  or  cap,  and 
oifif,  appearance.]  (C(ynch.)  A  genus  of  marine 
mollusks,  having  an  irregular  conical  shell  with 
the  apex  spirally  recurved  ;  —  called  also  bonnet- 
limpet.  Woodward. 

PI'L^-OtJS,  a.  [L.  pilosus  ;  pilus,  a  hair,]  Per- 
taining to  the  hair  ;  hairy ;  pilose.     Dunglison. 

PILE'— PLANKS,  n.  pi.  Planks  about  nine  inches 
broad,  and  from  two  to  fo\ir  inches  thick,  sharp- 
ened at  their  lower  end,  and  driven  with  their 
edges  close  together  into  the  ground.      Ogilvie. 

PIL'^R,  re.     One  who  piles  or  accumulates. 

PILE§,  n.  pi.  [L.  pila,  a  ball.]  (Med.)  A  disease 
characterized  by  round,  livid,  and  painful  tu- 
bercles or  tumors  round  the  margin  of,  or  with- 
in, the  anus;  hemorrhoids.  Dunglison. 

PJ-LE'TUS,  re.  An  arrow,  used  in  the  middle 
ages,  with  a  knob  a  little  above  the  head,  to 
prevent  its  going  far  into  a  mark.       Stocqueler. 

Pi'LE-tfS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  irt'Afof ;  ttV.oi;,  felt.] 
l!    (Rom.  Ant.)   A   kind   of  felt  hat  fittmg 
closely  to  the  head.  W.  Smith. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  cap  of  a  mushroom.      P.  Cyc. 

PILE'— WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  A  worm  that  destroys 
piles  or  pales.  Clarke. 

PILE'WORN,  a.  Having  the  pile  or  nap  worn 
off.    "Your pilewom  cocit.'^  Massinger. 

PILE'WORT  (-wiirt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  ranunculaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Ficaria,  the  grumous  roots 
of  which  hear  tubercles  like  little  figs.  Loudon. 

PIL'FER,  w.  a.    [Fr.^j7fer.  — See  Pill.]    [i.  pil- 

PEEED  ;  pp.  PILPEKING,  PILFEEED.]      To    Steal 

or  gain  by  petty  theft;  to  filch.     "Pilfer  cloth 
or  bread."  Pope. 

PIL'F^R,  V.  re.  To  practise  petty  theft ;  to  steal 
in  small  quantities  ;  to  thieve.  Shak. 

PIL'F^R-^R,  «•     One  who  pilfers.  Young. 


PlL'FJR-lNG,  re.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  one 
who  pilfers  ;  petty  theft.  Shak. 

PIL'FipR-LN'G-LY,   ad.    With  petty  theft;    filch- 

ingly.  Johnson. 

P[L'F?R-Y,  n.     Petty  theft,     [e.]       L'Estrangc. 

PIL-GAR'LIC,  re.  [pilled,  peeled,  and  garlic]  One 
whose  hair  has  fallen  ofi'  by  disea'se  :  —  a  poor, 
forsaken  wretch  ;  a  pilled-garlic.  Steevens. 

PIL'GEJM,  re.  [L.  peregrintis,  one  who  comes 
from  abroad  ;  peregre,  abroad ;  It.  pellegrino ; 
Sp.  pelegrino  ;  'iPr. pelerin.  —  Dut.  pelgrim ;  Ger. 
pilger;  Dun.  pilgrim ;  &w.  pelegrim.]  A  wan- 
derer ;  a  traveller,  —  particularly  one  who  trav- 
els on  a  religious  account,  or  to  hallowed  places. 

Like  pilgrims  to  the  appointed  place  we  tend: 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end.  Dryden. 
Apalmcr,  opposed  to  a  pilgrim,  was  one  who  made  it  his 
sole  Dusiness  to  visit  jlilferent  holy  shrines,  travelling  inces- 
santly, and  subsisting  by  charity;  whereas  the  pilgrim  retired 
to  his  usual  home  and  occupations  when  he  had  paid  his 
devotions  at  the  particular  spot  which  was  the  object  of  his 
pilgrimage.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

f  PIL'GRjM,  V.  n.     To  wander  ;  to  ramble.  Grew. 

PIL'GRIM,  a.    Relating  to  pilgrims  ;  travelling. 

A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgi-im  train.  Cowley. 

PIL'GRIM-A^E,  n.     [Fr.  pelerinage.] 

1.  A  long  journey,  —  particularly  a  journey 
undertaken  to  some  hallowed  place,  or  for  de- 
votional purposes  : — the  journey  of  life.  "A 
long  and  vie^ry  pilgrimage.""  Shak. 

The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  Gen.  xlvii,  9. 

2.  Time  irksomely  spent,     [e.]  Shak. 

In  prison  thou  hast  spent  a. pilgrimage.  Shak. 

t  PIL'GRIM-IZE,  V.  re.    To  journey  like  a  pilgrim ; 

—  used  with  it. 

rilgHmage  it  along  with  me  to  the  land  of  Utopia.  E.  Jonpon. 

PJ-lIf'^R-OUS,  a.  ['L.  pilus,  a  hair,  anifero,  to 
bear.]     Bearing  hairs.  Loudon. 

PIL'!-FORM,  a.  [L.  pilus,  a  hair,  and  forma,  a 
form.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  hairs  or 
down.  Loudon. 

Pl-Lip'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  pihis,  a  hair,  and  gero,  to 
bear.]     Bearing  or  producing  hair.  Kirby. 

PIL'ING-IR-ON  (-I-uvn),  re.  A  tool  for  breaking 
oft'  the  awTis  of  barley.  Farm.  Ency. 

PILL,  re.  [L.  pilula  ;  pila,  a  ball ;  It.  pillora ;  Sp. 
pildora ;  Fr.  pilule.'] 

1.  Medicine  in  the  form  of  a  little  ball  or 
globular  mass. 

When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  jji'Ws.  Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  nauseous  ;  a  dose.  Yotmg. 

PILL,  V.  u.  [L.  pilo ;  It.  pigliare  ;  Sp,  pillar  ;  Fr. 
piller.  —  See  Peel,]     [i.  pilled  ;pp.  pilling, 

PILLED.] 

1.  t  To  take  or  strip  off ;  to  peel.  South. 

2.  To  strip  ;  to  rob  ;  to  pillage,     [e.] 

So  did  he  all  the  kingdom  rob  and.  pill.  Spenser. 

PILL,  V.  re.     1.  To  be  peeled  or  stripped  off;   to 

come  off  in  flakes,     [it.]  Tobit  xi.  13. 

2.  To  rob ;  to  thieve.     [E.]  U Estrange. 

PIL'LA^E,   n.      [Fr.  pillage ;  piller,  to  plunder. 

—  See  Pill.] 

1.  The  act  of  plundering  ;  devastation.  Shak. 

2.  Plunder;  spoil;  booty;  rapine;  —  partic- 
ularly private  property  taken  by  a  victorious 
army  from  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  an  enemy. 

Syn.  —  See  Booty,  Rapine. 

PIL'LApE,  V.  a.  [i.  piLLAGteD  ;  pp.  pillaging, 
PILLAGED.]  To  strip  Or  deprive  of  property  by 
violence  ;  to  plunder ;  to  spoil ;  to  despoil ;  to 
sack. 

The  consul  Mummius,  after  having  beaten  their  army, 
took,  pillaged,  and  burnt  the  city,  Arbuthnot. 


PIL'LAp-^E, 
a  spoiler. 


One  who  pillages  ;  a  plunderer ; 
Dryden. 


PIL'LAR,  re.     [L.  pila ;  It.  piliere  ;  Sp.  pilar ;  Fr. 

filier.  — "Dut.  pijlaar ;  Ger.  pfeiler;  'Dan.  pillar ; 
w,  pelare.  —  W.  piler.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  columnar  or  vertical  support  in 
a  building,  —  particularly  when  formed  of  two 
or  more  pieces.  Britton. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus,  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred ^I'Hars  stood,  Dryden. 

JS^  "  The  word  has,  by  writers,  been  applied  in- 
discriminately to  an  assemblage  of  slender,  clustered 
shafts,  to  a  single  column,  and  to  a  massive  pier," 
Britton. 
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PILLARED 

2.  That  which  sustains  or  upholds,  or  on 
which  an^  thing  rests  for  support ;  a  supporter ; 
amaiutainer.     "  A  pator  of  state."         MiUon. 

8y~n..  —  Pillar  is  a  general  term  for  that  wtiicli  is 
used  for  a  peimaneut  prop  or  support,  of  whatever 
shape,  or  whether  its  construction  is  rude  or  other- 
wise ;  a  column  is  a  round  ornamental  pillar,  as  the 
Grecian  order  of  columns. 

PIL'LARED  (-liird),  a.     1.  Supported  by  pillars  or 

columns.  _  "  The  pillared  firmament."     Milton. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a   pillar  or  column. 

"  The  pj'Kared  flame."  Thomson. 

PIL'LAE-IST,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  ancient 
sect  of  Christians,  who  stood  on  a  pillar,  by  way 
of  mortification,  or  for  a  trial  of  their  patience ; 
a  stylite.  Wright. 

PIL-L.Au',  n.  A  Turkish  dish  consisting  of  rice, 
fowl  or  mutton,  raisins,  almonds,  chillies,  and 
cardamoms,  boiled  together.  Simmands. 

PILLED'-GAR'LIC  (pild'-),  n.  One  whose  hair  is 
fallen  off  by  disease  ;  a  pilgarlic.  Steevens. 

t  FIL'LfR,  n.  One  who  pills  or  plunders.  Chaucer. 

t  PIL'Lg-RY,  n.     Plunder  ;  robbery.  Hiiloet. 

PIL'L^Z,  n.  A  kind  of  naked  barley.  [Corn- 
wall, Eng.]  P.  Cyc. 

PIL'LION  (pll'yun),  n.  [Gr.  mAot,  wool  or  hair 
wrought  into  felt ;  L.  pilus,  hair.  —  Ir.  pillin,  a 
pillion ;  Gael,  pilleaii.'] 

1.  A  cushion  or  soft  saddle  for  a  woman  to 
ride  on,  behind  a  person  on  horseback.     Swift. 

2.  A  pad  for  a  horse's  back.  _  Johnson. 

3.  A  pannel ;  a  low  saddle.  Spenser. 

PiL'LO-RIED,  u.     Put  in  a  pillory.  Wright. 

PiL'LO-RIZE,  V.  a.     To  put  in  the  pillory.   Wood. 

PIL'LO-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  pillorium  ;  Fr.  pilorl.  — 
From  L'.  pila,  a  pillar.  Skinner.  —  From  Fr. 
pilleur,  a  piller  or  plunderer.  Spelman.']  A 
frame,  erected  on  posts,  with  holes  and  movable 
boards  through  which  the  head  and  hands  of  a 
criminal  are  put  for  punishment.  Shak. 

There  is  a  statute  of  the  mllorj/,  41  Henry  III.,  1250.  It  was 
totally  abolished  by  Act  1  Victoria,  June,  1837.  Haydn. 

PIl'LO-RY,  w.  a.  [Fr.  pilorier.]  To  punish  with 
the  pillory.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

pIl'LOW  (pil'lo),  n.  [A.  S.  pi/le,  pile  ;  Tlut.peu- 
luw  ;  Ger.  pfiihl.  — L.  pulvinum  ;  pileit^,  a  felt 
hat ;  Gr.  nl/.os,  wool  or  hair  wrought  into  felt.] 

1.  A  bag  or  cushion  of  feathers,  or  other  soft 
substance,  to  lay  the  head  on  while  sleeping,  or 
reposing  on  a  bed.  Bacon. 

2.  In  machinery,  the  bearing  of  a  gudgeon  or 
journal.  Brande. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  block  supporting  the  inner  end 
of  the  bowsprit.  Dana. 

4.  A  cross-piece  of  wood  serving  to  raise  and 
lower  the  beam  of  a  plough.  Wrigfit. 

5.  A  name  for  plain  fustian.  Simmands. 

PiL'LOW,  V.  a.  To  rest  or  lay  for  support  or  re- 
pose, as  on  a  pillow.  Milton. 

pIl'LOW-BEER,  n.  A  pillow-case.  Johnson. 
—  Written  also  pilhw-bear,  pillow-bier,  and 
pillow-bere  :  — now  commonly  styled  and  ivrit- 
ten  pillow-case, 

PIL'LpW-BLOCK,  re.  A  cast-iron  block  or  stand- 
ard for  supporting  the  end  of  a  shaft ;  a  plumjier- 
block.  Brande, 

tS^  "  More  correctly  termed  plumber-block.^^  Ogil- 
vie.  —  "  Sometimes,  corruptly,  plumber-block.^'  Brande. 

PIL'LOW— cASE,  n.  A  covering  or  case  drawn 
over  a  pillow. — See  Pillow-beer.  Swift, 

PiL'LOW— LACE,  re.  Lace  worked  by  hand  on  a 
small  cushion  or  pillow.  Simmonds. 

PIL'LQW-SLIP,  n.     A  pillow-case.       Simmands. 

pTl'LOW-Y,  u..    Like  a  pillow.  Wordsworth. 

PiLL'-TILE,  re.  A  corrugated  metal  plate  used 
in  making  pills.  Simmonds. 

PILL'WORT  (-wUrt),  re.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen 
trailing  plant  of  the  genus  Pilularia ;  pepper- 
grass.  Lovdon, 

PJ-LOSE'  (129),  a,  [L.  pilosiis  ;  pilus,  hair  ;  It. 
peloso  ;  Sp.  piloso  ;  Fr.  poilu.']  {Zool.  &  Bot.) 
Covered  with  hair ;  hairy ;  pilous.  Brande. 
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Pl'LOT-BAL-LOON',  n. 
to  try  the  wind. 


P!-L6s'!-TY  (pe-lBB'?-te),  n.    Hairiness.     Bacon. 

Pl'LOT,  re.  [It.,  Sp.,  ar  Port,  piloto  ;  Fr.  pilote.  — 
Vat.  piloot.  —  From  Old  Ft.  pile,  a  ship.  Me- 
nage.—  From  Dut.  piil,  a  plummet-line,  and 
loot,  lead.     Skinner.     Junius.'] 

1.  One  who  steers  a  vessel ;  a  steersman,  — 
particularly  one  whose  office  or  business  it  is  to 
steer  or  conduct  vessels  in  and  out  of  harbors, 
or  wherever  the  navigation  requires  local 
knowledge.  Dryden. 

2.  A  guide  ;  conductor.  [Colloquial.]    Roget. 

Pl'LOT,  V.  a.  \i.  PILOTED  ;  pp.  piloting,  pi- 
loted.]    To  direct  in  the  course  ;  to  steer. 

Where  the  people  arc  well  educated,  the  UTt  oi piloting  a 
state  is  beat  learned  from  the  writings  Of  Plato.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

PI'LQT-ApE,  re,  [Fr.]  1.  A  pilot's  skill  or  knowl- 
edge of  channels  and  coasts.  Raleigh. 

2.  The  navigation  of  a  vessel  by  a  pilot ;  the 
duty  of  a  pilot.  Story. 

3.  The  charge  or  compensation  of  a  pilot  for 
conducting  a  vessel.  Bouvier. 

A  small  balloon  sent  up 
Simmonds. 

Pl'LOT-BIRD,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  found  about 
the  Caribbee  Islands.  Crabb. 

Pi'LpT-BOAT,  re.  {Naut.)  A  small,  strongly- 
built  cutter,  belonging  to  a  pilot,  employed  in 
beating  about  the  coasts  and  approaches  to 
ports,  awaiting  vessels  requiring  the  service  of 
a  pilot.  Simmonds. 

Pl'LOT— BREAD,  re.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
hard  biscuit ;  ship  biscuit.  Simmonds. 

Pl'LOT-CLOTH,  re.  An  indigo-blue  woollen 
cloth,  used  for  great-coats,  and  for  the  clothing 
of  mariners  and  others.  Simmonds. 

PI'LOT-EN'gflNE,  re.  {Railroads.)  An  engine 
sent  before  to  clear  the  line,  or  to  attend  on  a 
railway  train.  Simmonds. 

PI'LOT-FlSH,  re.  {Ich.)  A  fish  marked  with  con- 
spicuous transverse 

bands,  which  follows 

vessels  to  a  consid- 

able     distance,     in 

order  to  feed  upon 

what  is  thrown  over-  Pilot-fish. 

board ;  Nawcrates  ductor.     Yarrcll. 

PI'LOT-ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  pilots. 

t  PI'LOT-I^M,  n.     The  duty  of  a  pilot.       Blount, 

PI'LOT-JACK,  re.  {Naut.)  A  imion  or  ether  flag 
hoisted  by  a  vessel  for  a  pilot.  SimniOiids. 

t  PI'LOT-RY,  re.     Pilotage.  Harris. 

PI'LOys,  to.     Hairy  ;  pilose.  Robinson, 

PIL'S^R,  re.  {Ent.)  A  moth  or  fly  that  runs  into 
a  flame  ;  the  candle  moth.  Ainsivorth. 

PIL'p-L  AR,  a.  Relating  to  pills.  "  Pilvlar  mass  "  ; 
"  Pilutar  form."  Dunglison. 

PI'LUM,  re.  [L.]  {Ant.)  A  heavy  javelin  used 
by  the  Roman  infantry.  W.  Smith. 

PI-MEL'IC,  a.  [Gr.  TTifitAr;,  fat.]  (CAem.)  Noting 
an  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
fatty  bodies.  Brande. 

P1M'?L-ITE,  re.  [Gr.  irifisZi},  fat,  and  USoi,  a  stone.] 
{Min.)  An  apple-green  mineral,  consisting  of 
silica,  protoxide  of  nickel,  magnesia,  peroxide 
of  iron,  alumina,  and  water.  Dana. 

t  Pi'M^NT,  re.    Wine  mixed  with  spice  or  honey. 
He  sent  her  piment,  methe,  and  spiced  ale.         Chaucer. 

PJ-MBN  TA,  \  „_    I"!!;,  pimento  ;  Sp.  pimienta ;  Fr. 

PI-MEN'TO,  S  piment.]  {Bot.)  A  tree,  and  its 
berry,  native  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  especially  of  Jamaica ;  allspice  ;  Jamai- 
ca-pepper ;  Eugenia pimenta.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  PiM'Gjp-NET,  n.  A  small  red  pimple.  HaUiwell. 

PIMP,  re.  One  who  provides  gratifications  for  the 
lust  of  others ;  a  procurer  ;  a  pander.  Addison 

PIMP,  V.  re.  [j.  PIMPED ;  pp.  pimping,  pimped.] 
To  act  the  pimp  ;  to  procure  gratifications  for 
the  lust  of  others  ;  to  pander.  Stoift. 

PIM'P^E-NfiL,  n.  [Fr.  pimprenelle.]  {Bot.)  A 
small,  deciduous,  trailing  or  herbaceous  plant, 
of  the  genus  Anagallis,  one  species  of  which 


PINCH 

{AnagaUis  arvensis,  or  common  pimpernel)  bears 
brick-red  or  scarlet  flowers,  Bng.  Cyc. 

PIM'PIL-LO,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  cactus ;  a 
variety  of  the  Indian  fig,  WHght. 

PIM'PI-NEL,  n.     Pimpinella.  Dunglison. 

PIM-PJ-NEL'LA,  n,  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  umbel- 
liferous plants,  principally  inhabiting  the  mead- 
ows and  mountains  of  Europe,  and  comprehend- 
ing among  its  species  the  anise.  JEng.  Cyc. 

t  PiMP'JNG,  w.     Little  ;  petty.  Skinne): 

PIM'PLE  (-pi),  n.     [A.  S. pimpel.—'L. papula.] 

1.  {Med.)  Asmall,  acuminated  elevation  of  the 
cuticle  with  an  inflamed  base,  seldom  contain- 
ing a  fluid,  or  suppurating  ;  a  small  red  pustule ; 
a  blotch.  Dunglison 

2.  Calcined  copper.  Siinmonds. 
PIM'PLED  (pim'pid),  t*.     Having  pimples  ;  full  of 

pimples.  Johnson. 

PiMP'-IJKE,  a.     Like  a  pimp  ;  vile.  Wright. 

PIM'PLY,  a.   Full  of  pimples  ;  pimpled.  Pennant. 

t  PIMP'SHIP,  It.     The  office  of  a  pimp.     Oldham. 

PIN,  n.  [L.  spina,  spinula,  a  prickle,  a  thorn ; 
Old  Fr.  espinglCf  epingle.  —  I)ut.  pen,  a  pin; 
Ger.  pinne;  i)a.n.  pincl ;  S^v.  plnne.  —  W.pin; 
Gael,  pinne  ;  Ir.  pion."] 

1.  A  short,  pointed  piece  of  wire  with  a  head, 
used  in  fastening  clothes.  Shak. 

Pins  are  first  mentioned  in  the  statutee  A.  D.  1483.  They 
were  made  in  England  in  154a.  Haydn. 

2.  A  pointed  piece  of  wood  or  of  metal,  used 
for  fastening  parts  together ;  a  peg ;  a  bolt. 

With  j«rts  of  adamant. 
And  chains,  they  made  all  fast.  Milton. 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  or  of  metal  to  lock  a  wheel 
to  the  axle  ;  a  linchpin.  Johnson. 

4.  A  peg  used  in  musical  instruments  for 
straining  and  relaxing  the  strings.         Joh-nson. 

5.  f  A  note  j  a  strain.     [Low.]     UTLstrange. 

6.  Anything  inconsiderable  or  of  little  value. 

"Who  not  a  pin 
Does  eare  for  look  of  living  cronture'e  eye.        Speiiser. 

7.  The  middle  point  of  a  butt,  or  mark  set  up 
to  shoot  at  with  arrows.  Shak. 

8.  Mood  ;  humor  ;  —  from  the  custom  of 
drinking  in  mugs  in  which  a  pin  was  fixed  as  a 
measure  of  the  quantity  drunk.  **In  a  meiTy 
pin,  I.  e.  in  merry  humor."  Wright. 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  ranrry  pw, 
Ketumed  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in.  Coicper. 

9.  A  horny  induration  of  the  membranes  of 
the  eye.  Hanmer. 

10.  A  humor  in  a  hawk's  foot.        Ainsworth. 

11.  A  vulgar  name  for  the  half  of  a  tub  or 
anker  of  smuggled  spirits.  Simmonds. 

PIN,  V.  a.     [Gael,  pin.] 

NING,  PINNEB.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  pin  or  pins.  "  A  paper 
pinned  upon  the  breast."  Pope. 

2.  To  fasten  ;  to  make  fast;  to  join  ;  to  fix. 

She  lifted  the  princess  from  the  earth,  and  so  locks  her  in 
embraci-ng  as  it'she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart.  Shak. 

3.  [A.  S.  pyndan.]  To  shut  up  ;  to  confine  ; 
to  pen. 

To  pin  the  word  of  God  in  so  narrow  room.         Hooker. 

PIN-A-CO-THE'CA,  n.  [Gr.  iriva^,  TrivaKog,  a  pic- 
ture, and  Ot'iKTj,  a  repository.]  A  repository  for 
pictures  ;  a  picture-gallery.  Ogilvie. 

PIN'A-FORE,  n.  An  apron  for  the  front  part  of 
the  body ;  a  child's  apron.  P.  Mag.  D.  Coleridge. 

PI-NAS'T^R,  n.  [L.,  from  pinus  (Gr.  TriVus),  the 
pine.]  A  species  of  pine  inhabiting  the  most 
sterile  sandy  plains  of  France  and  southern  Eu- 
rope ;  the  cluster  pine ;  Finns  pinaster.  Eng.  Cyc. 
iffv'  Pinaster  is  Pfiny's  name  for  the  wild  or  ScotcJi 
pine  (Piims  sylve^tris).     Loudon. 

t  PINBOUKE,  n.     A  sort  of  vessel.  Drayton. 

PiN'-CASE,  71.     A  case  for  holding  pins.  Skelton. 

PiN'C^R?  [pin'scrz,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja.],  n.  [Fr. 
pincette;  pinccr.  to  pinch.]  ^^  mstrument  for 
drawing  nails,  or  griping  any  thing  to  be  held 
fast;  pinchers.  Spenser. 

n^=-  ('This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  pxnch- 
ers.^'     Walker.  —  See  PINCHERS. 

PiNCH,  V.  a.  [It.  pizzicare  ;  Sp.  pelUzcar,  pizcar  ; 
Old  Fr,  pinser;    Fr.  pincer.  —  D^xt.  pijmgen; 


[i.    PINNED  ;    pp.    PIN- 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON;    Bl^LL,  BUR,  RtTLE.— g,  g^,  ^,  g,  soft;   JC,  &,  c,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  tfiis. 
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Ger.  pfetzen.  —  From  L.  pimgo,  to  prick,  to 
puncture.  Menage.— Ysom.  L.'pitiso,  to  knead, 
to  pack.  Sulliran.']  [i.  pinched  ;  pp.  pinch- 
ing, PINCHED.] 

1.  To  press  or  squeeze  between  two  sharp 
points  or  hard  substances,  as  between  the  fin- 
gers, the  teeth,  or  the  ends  of  some  instrument; 
to  nip. 

He  would  pmc?i  the  children,  in  the  dark,  so  hard,  that  lie 
left  the  print  in  black  and  blue.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  fret ;  to  gall ;  to  irritate  ;  to  vex. 

As  they  ^nnch  one  another  by  the  disposition,  he  cries  out, 
No  more.  iSkak. 

3.  To  gripe  ;  to  oppress  ;  to  straiten  ;  to  dis- 
tress ;  to  pain.  ^^  Pinching  cold  and  scorching 
heat."  Milton. 

Want  of  room  upon  the  earth,  pinching  a  whole  nation. 

Italcigh. 

4.  To  press  ;  to  drive  to  difficulties. 

The  respondent  is  pinched  with  a  strong  objection.  Watts. 

5.  To  try  or  test  thoroughly.  "  This  is  the 
way  to  pinch  the  question."  Collier. 

PINCH,  V.  n.  1.  To  act  with  a  griping  force  ;  to 
bear  hard.  "  Thou  . .  .  seest  where  the  reasons 
pinch."  Dryden. 

A  difficulty  pincAc/A,  nor  will  it  easily  be  resolved.    Qlamnll. 

2.  To  be  sparing  or  frugal. 

The  poor,  that  scarce  have  wherewithal  to  eat, 
"WilljpificA,  and  make  the  singing-boy  a  treat.         Dryden. 

PINCH,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
pinches  ;  a  painful  squeeze  or  close  compres- 
sion, as  between  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  or  of 
an  instrument ;  a  gripe  ;  a  nip.  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  is  pinched,  as  between  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  ;  as,  "  A  pinch  of  snuff.'* 

3.  Oppression;  distress;  pressure.  "Neces- 
sity's h.axd  pinch."  Shak. 

4.  Time  of  distress  or  difficulty ;  a  strait. 

They,  at  apincli,  can  bribe  avote-.  Swift. 

PtNCH'nECK,  n.  [So  named  from  the  inventor. 
Brande.']  A  reddish-yellow  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  containing  more  of  the  former  and  less  of 
the  latter  than  brass  contains  ;  red  brass.     Ure. 

PINCH'^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pinches.  Ash. 

P'lNCH'JER!^,  n.  pi.  An  instrument  for  drawing 
nails,  or  for  griping  any  thing  ;  pincers. 

^^  "  Pinchers  is  correctly  written,  from  tlie  verb 
\o  pinch,  and  accurately  represents  the  vulgar  pronun- 
ciation of  the  other  word  ;  yet  the  form  pine-ers  pre- 
vails m  writing."     Swart. 

PINCH —FIST,  }  ji^  A  sordid  person;  a  nig- 
PINCH'-PEN-NY,  )  gard  ;   a  miser.  Huloet. 

PfNCH'iNG,  ^.  c.  Griping ;  oppressing  :  covetous. 
PINCH'ING,  n.  Theactof  one  who  pinches.  Clarke. 
PINCH'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  pinching  manner.  Clarke. 

PTNCH'-SPOT-T^D,   a. 
having  been  pinched. 

PIN'-CUSH-ION  (-kush'un),  «.  A  cushion  or  bag 
stuffed  with  cotton  or  other  soft  substance,  for 
sticking  pins  in.  Addison. 

PIN  DAL,  I  jj^  Names  given  to  the  ground-nut; 
pTn'DAR,  )  Arachis  hypogtsa.  Sim?nonds. 

PIN-DAR'IC,  n.  An  ode  in  imitation  of  the  odes 
of  Pindar,  the  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  ancient 
Greece  ;  an  irregular  ode.  Addison. 

PJN-DAR'!C,  )a.     [Gr.    Uivf>apog,   Pindar;    L. 

PIN-DAR'[-CAL,')  Pindartis\  It.  .^  Sp.  Pindarico\ 
Fr.  Pindarique.']  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
Pindar  or  his  poetry.  Johnson. 

pIn'DAR-I^M,  n.  An  imitation  of  Pindar.  Johnson. 

PIN'DAR-IST,  n.  An  imitator  of  Pindar.  Johnson. 

f  PrN'DjgR,  n.  [A.  S.  pyndan^  to  shut  up.]  Apet- 
ty  officer  of  an  English  manor,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  impound  stray  cattle  ;  pounder.    Wright. 

PIN'— DUST,  n.  Small  particles  of  metal  made  in 
pointing  pins.  Dlgby. 

PINE,  n.  [Gr.  ttitv^  (according  to  Hemsterhuis 
there  is  an  old  word  -nivog) ;  L.  pimts  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
pino;  Fr.  pin.  —  A.  S.  pinn,  pinnfreow,  Dut. 
pijnboom;  Ger.  pm. — From  Celtic  pin  or  pen, 
a  rock  or  mountain.     Loudo7i.']     (Bot.) 

1.  An  evergreen  tree,  of  the  genus  Pimts,  in- 
habiting northern    temperate   regions,   having 


Discolored  or  livid   by 
Shak. 


needle-shaped  leaves,  growing  in  pairs,  threes, 
fours,  and  fives,  surrounded  by  a  membranous 
sheath  at  their  base.  Efig.  Cyc. 

4J@="  There  are  many  species  of  pine,  most  of  which 
are  large  timber-trees.     E.ng.  Cijc. 

2.  A  pineapple.  Loudon. 

PINE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  pinan,  to  pain,  to  pine  ;  Dut. 
pynan'j  G^x.  peinen.']  [i.  pined  ;  pp.  pining, 
PINED.]  To  waste  away  with  pain,  grief,  or 
distress  of  mind ;  to  languish ;  to  droop  ;  to  flag. 

The  wicked,  with  anxiety  of  inuid, 

Shall /Jine  away,  in  sighs  consume  their  breath.         Sandys. 
Your  new  commauder  need  not  jjinc  for  action,    rhilhps. 

pIne,  V.  a.   1.  To  wear  out ;  to  make  to  languish 

or  waste  away.     "  One  is  pined  in  prison."  Hall. 

2.    To   grieve   for;   to   bemoan;    to   lament. 

"The  devil  .  .  .  saw,  and jsi^e*^  his  loss."  Milton. 

f  PTNE,  n.  [A.  S.  phi;  Dut.  pyn\  Ger,  pein.'] 
Pain  or  suffering;  woe;  misery,  Spenser. 

PIN'^-AL  [pin'e-?l,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Wr.  IVb.;  plu'- 
y^l,  S.  K. ;  pi'ne-?l,  Swi-],  a.  [Ft.  pineale,  from 
L.  pinea,  a  cone  of  a  pine  ;  pinus,  a  pine.]  Re- 
sembling in  form  a  cone  of  a  pine.  Johnson. 
Pineal  gland,  (.dnat.)  a  small  conical  body,  of  a  pale 
red  or  grayish  color,  and  soft  consistence,  between 
the  fornix  and  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  or  four 
medullary  tubercles  of  the  brain,  Dwnglison. 

PINE'AP-PLE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tropical  plant  and  its 
fruit,  which  resembles  in  form  the  cone  of  a 
pine  ;  ananas  ;  Ananassa  sativa.  Eng.  Cyc. 
iffJr'  "  It  is  distinpuished  from  the  Bromclia,  to 
which  it  was  once  referred,  by  its  succulent  fruit  col- 
lected in  a  compact  head.'*    Eng.  Cyc. 

PINE'-AS-Tf.R,  /(.     {Bot.)  See  Pinaster. 

PlNE'-BAR'R^N^,  n.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  level, 
sandy  tracts  covered  with  pines,  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  United  States.  Darby. 

PINE'-CLAD,  a.     Clad  with  pines.  Clarke. 

PINE'-CRoWnED,  a.  Crowned  with  pines.  Clarke. 

tPlNE'FUL,  a.  Full  of  woe;  sorrowful.  Bp.Hall. 

PfNE'-HOX)SE,  n.  A  hot-house  or  stove  for  grow- 
ing pineapples  ;  a  pinery.  Simmonds. 

PINE'-KER-N:?L§,  n.pl.  The  seeds  of  the  stone- 
pine  {Pinus  pinea),  which  are  sometimes  used 
as  an  article  of  dessert,  Simmonds. 

PINE'-MAR-TJEN,  n.  {Zolil.)  A  species  of  mar- 
ten found  in  Europe, 
closely  allied  to  the 
sable,  and  perhaps 
identical  with  it;  Mar- 
ies abietum.  —  See  Sa- 
ble. Bell. 


Pine-marten 
(Miistela  martes). 


PlNE-NEE'DLE-WOOL 
(-wul),  n.  A  fibrous 
vegetable  substance  obtained  by  treating  the 
buds  and  leaves  of  coniferous  trees  with  a 
strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda;  —  used 
for  various  manufacturing  purposes,  and  called 
also  pine-wood-wool.  Simmonds. 

PIN'^-RY,  71.  A  place  or  field  where  pineapples 
are  raised.  Todd. 

PIN'^Y,  o.     Piny.  — See  Piny.  Ure. 

PIN'^Y,  n.  A  kind  of  resin  obtained  from  the 
Vateria  Indica,  a  tree  which  grows  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar.  Simmonds. 

pIn'^^Y-TAl'LOW,  n.  A  fatty  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  Vateria  Indica  ;  —  called  also 
vegetable  tallow.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PlN'^Y-THIS'TLE,  «.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Atractylis,  abounding  with  a  gummy  matter, 
which  exudes  when  it  is  wounded ;  Atractylis 
gummifera.  Ogilvie. 

PlN'^Y-VAR'NlSH,  n.  A  fluid  resin  obtained 
from  the  Vateria  Indica;  liquid  copal;  pun- 
dum.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PIN'FEATH-^R,  n.  A  feather,  from  its  size,  as- 
similated to  a  pin  ;  a  feather  beginning  to  shoot, 
or  not  fully  grown.  Smart. 

PIN'FEATH-^RED  (-erd),  a.  Having  pinfeathers  ; 
not  fledged.  Dryden. 

PIN'FOLD,  n.  [A.  S.  pyndan,  to  shut  up,  and 
Eng.  /o/^f,]  A  place  for  confining  beasts;  a 
pouTid.  Spenser. 


PIN'FOOT-JgD  (pin'fut-ed),  a.  Having  the  toes  or 
feet  bordered  by  a  membrane.  Kirby. 

t  PIN'GLE  (ping'gl),  n.  A  small  enclosure.  "  A 
\\X.t\Q  pinglCj  or  plot  of  ground."  Holland. 

PIJ^Q'STER,  n.    [Dut.]     See  Pinxtek. 

PlN-GUfiD'l-NOOs,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  pinguedinoso.] 
Fat ;  adipose,     [r.]  Dr.  Cogan. 

pm-QUE'Db,n.  [L,]    {Anat.)  Fat.    Dunglison. 

fPIN'onrD  (piug'gwid),  a.  [L.  pinguis.']  Fat; 
adipose  ;  unctuous.  Mortimer. 

fPlN'GUr-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  pinguis,  fat,  and /rtCio, 
to  make.]     To  fatten  ;  to  make  fat.    Cudworth. 

PIN'GUITE,  n.  \h.  pinguis.']  {Min.)  A  hydrous 
silicate  of  iron,  having  a  greasy  feel.        Dana. 

PIN'GUr-TUDE,  n.  [Jj.  pinguitudo  ;  pinguis,  fat.] 
Fatness  ;  obesity,     [u.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

pIn'HOLD,  n.  A  place  at  which  a  pin  holds  or 
makes  fast.  Smart. 

PIN'HOLE,  n.  A  hole  or  perforation,  such  as  is 
made  by  a  pin.  Wiseman. 

Pl'NIC,  a.  [h.  pinus,  the  fir-tree.]  {Che?n.)  Not- 
ing an  acid  which  is  the  principal  resinous  con- 
stituent of  common  resin  or  colophony.  Brande. 

PIN'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  state  of  languishing ; 
a  wearing  away.  Clarke. 

PIN'ION  (pxn'yun),  ti.  [Sp.  pmo/i  ;  "Fv.  pignon. — 
L.  pinna,  a  wing.  Richardson.  —  Celt,  pen,  the 
summit  of  a  mountain.  Huet.  —  L.  tigmwi,  n. 
beam,  by  the  change  of  t  into  J9.   Bochart.'] 

1.  The  joint  of  the  wing  remotest  from  the 
body.  Johnson. 

2.  A  feather  or  quill.     "So  poor  a  pinion  of 


his  wing." 
3.  A  wing. 


'Pinions  like  the  wind.' 


The  god  who  mounts  tlie  whined  winds 
Fast  to  his  feet  the  golden  pinions  binds. 


S/iak. 
Swift. 

Pope. 


Wheel  and  pinion. 


4,  A  fetter  or  bond  for  the 
arm.  Ainsioorth. 

5.  (Mech.)  Any  small,  toothed 
wheel  working  in  the  teeth  of  a 
larger  wheel.  Grier. 

PIN'ION  (pin'yun),  v.  a.  [^.  PIN- 
IONED ;  pp.  X'INIONING,  PIN- 
IONED.] 

1.  To  bind,  as  the  wings  or  pinions.      Bacon, 

2.  To  disable  or  maim,  as  a  bird,  by  cutting 
off  a  part  of  the  wing.  Johtison. 

3.  To  confine  by  binding  the  arms  or  elbows 
to  the  sides  ;  — to  bind ;  to  fasten ;  to  shackle. 

I  will  not  wait  jnnioned  at  your  master's  court.  Sliak. 

PIN'IONED  (pin'yund),  a.     Having  pinions. 

PIN'ION-ING,  n.  Something  that  pinions  or  con- 
fines.    "  Elbow  pinionings."  Bp.  Hall. 

tPIN'ION-iST  (pTn'yuu-ast),  n.  A  bird.  "The 
fitting piniofiists  of  air."  Browne. 

PrN'lTE,  n.  [From  the  mine  Pirn  at  Schneeberg, 
in  Saxony,  Brande.']  {Min.)  A  name  given  to 
the  alkaline  varieties  of  altered  iolite.       Dana. 

PINK  (piiiglc,  82),  n.  [Dut.  pinken^  to  twinkle 
with  the  eyes.  — "  Probably  connected  with 
winken,  A.  S.  winc-ian,  be-icinc-ian,  corrupted 
into  binc-ian,  and  thus  (by  the  common  change 
of  h  into  p)  the  Dut.  phikcn"  RicJiurdson.  — W. 
pine,  gay.] 

1.  An  eye  that  is  small,  or  narrow  and  long ; 
an  eye  with  contracted  lids ;  a  small  eye ;  — 
used  chiefly  in  composition  ;  as,  "  Pm^-eyed." 

2.  An  eyelet ;  a  loop-hole.        C.  Richardson. 

3.  {Bot^  A  plant  of "  the  genus  2)ia?ii/«(5  ;  — 
especially  applied  to  the  Dianihus  caryophyllits, 
of  which  species  there  are  many  varieties. 

Gay  motleyed  piriks  and  sweet  jonquils  she  chose.  Collins. 
JEISf  So  called,  according  to  Smart,  because  some 
of  the  species  are  marked  witli  little  spots  resembling 
eyes.  Ricliardson  notices  the  fact  tiiat  the  Fr.  adlltt 
(from  L.  otukis,  an  eye)  is  also  applied  both  in  the 
sense  of  an  eyelet,  and  of  pink,  a  flower. 

4.  Red  reduced  to  a  tint  by  the  admixture  of 
white  ;  a  color  resembling  that  of  the  common 
garden  pink ;  rose-color. 

The  tints  of  pure  red  are  all  pale  or  deep  pinls^or  rose 
colors;  and  their  varieties  are  simply  pale  or  deep,  until  they 
lose  their  distinction  in  pinkish  white  on  the  one  hand,  or 
light  red  on  the  other.  J).  It.  Hay, 

5.  One  of  a  class  of  pigments  of  a  yellow  or  a 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  \,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  PIER; 


PINK 

greenish- yellow  color,  prepared  by  precipitating 
vegetable  juices  on  a  white  earth,  such  as  chalk, 
alumina,  &c.  Fairholt, 

jg®*  Those  pigments  are  known  as  Dutch  pink,  Eng- 
lish piiikj  and  Italian  pink,  Tiiey  are  prepared  in  a 
manner  siiui.ar  to  tliat  of  rose-pink,  whence  they  de- 
rive their  names,  notwithstanding  their  difference  of 
color.     Field. 

6.  The  summit  of  excellence  ;  perfection. 

I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy.  Shak. 

7.  [It.  pinco;  Fr.  pinque.  —  Rus.  pinnka,'] 
{Naut.)  A  vessel  with  a  narrow  stern  and  flat 
floor.  Burn. 

For  other  craft  our  prouder  river  shows 
l\ojs,  pinks,  and  aloops.  Crabbe. 

.8®=  So  called  as  being  a  ship  for  searching,  look- 
ing, or  spying,  .Sec.  Kiiian.  Richardson.  —  "  Fr.  pinque  ; 
Diit.  pink,  that  is,  pikr.d^  n  being  casual."  Webster. — 
Perhaps  so  called  in  allusioti  to  its  shape.  —  See  No.  1. 

8.  (/c/i.)  A  little  fish  ;  the  minnow.     Cotton. 

Brown  pink,  a  vegetal  lake,  of  a  citrine  color,  pre- 
cipitated from  decoctions  of  French  berries,  &,c.  — 
Ruse  pink,  a  coarse  kind  of  lake,  produced  by  dyeing 
chalk  or  whitening  with  decoction  of  Brazil-wood, 
&c.  "  _  Pi(^ld. 

[W.  pine]     The  chaffinch.         Wright. 


I'INK,  ?l. 

PINK  (plngk,  82) 

PINK.  ED.] 

1.  To  work  in  eyelet-holes 


[Z.  PINKED  ;  pp.  PINKING, 


to  pierce  with 
Middle-ton. 


small  holes. 

2.  To  pierce  ;  to  stab,     [ii.] 

One  of  them  innked  the  other  in  a  duel.  Addison. 

3.  fTo  select ;  to  choose  ;  to  cull ;  to  take. 

■When  thou  dostteh  another's  jest,  therein 

Omit  the  oaths,  which  true  wit  cannot  need; 

Pink  out  of  tales  the  mirth,  but  not  the  sin.         Herbert. 

PTNK,  V.  n.      [Dut.  2nnke7i.']    _To  make  the  eye 

small,  or  narrow  and  long  ;  to  contract  the  eyes. 

A  hungry  fox  lay  winking  and  pmldng-         V Estrange. 

To  wink  and  pink  with  the  eyes,  still  means  to  contract 

them,  and  peep  out  of  the  lids.  Nures. 

PINK,  a.   Resembling  the  most  usual  color  of  the 
pink ;  rose-red.  Smart. 


Having  the  color  of 
Moore. 


PINK'-COL-ORED  (-urd) 
the  pink. 

PINK'J^IR,  n.  One  who  cuts  out  flounces,  &c., 
with  a  machine,  for  ladies'  dresses.     Simmonds. 

PINK'— EYED  (-id),  a.  Having  little  eyes,  or  eyes 
that  are  narrow  and  long.  Bp.  Wilkms. 

PINK'ING-IR-ON,  n.  A  cutting  instrument  for 
scolloping  the  edges  of  ribbons,  &c.   Simmonds. 

PINK'-NEE-DLE,  9l.     A  shepherd's  bodkin. 

Sherwood. 

PINK'— ROOT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  for  the  worm- 
grass  {Spigelia  7naril:i,ndica),  a  poisonous  nar- 
cotic and  purgative,  and  a  very  powerful  vermi- 
fuge ;  Carolina  root.  Simmonds. 

PINK'-SAU-C^R,  n.  A  little  saucer  containing 
saiHower  prepared  with  a  small  portion  of  soda, 
and  used  for  giving  a  flesh  tint  to  silk  stock- 
ings, &c.  Simmonds. 

PINK'ST^IR,  n.  [Dut.  pingster.]  "Whitsunday ; 
—  written  also  pingster,  and  pinxte?'.  '^Pink- 
ster frolics."     [Local,  N.  Y.]  Coojjer. 

PtNK'-STERN,  n.  {Naut.)  A  ship  with  a  high, 
narrow  stern,  like  that  of  a  pink.        Simtnonds. 

PINK'-STERNED  (-st^rnd),  a.  {Naut.)  Having  a 
narrow  stern,  like  that  of  a  pink.  Todd. 

PIN'— MAK-gR,  a.     One  who  makes  pins. 

PlN'-MON-IilY  (-niun-e),  n.  Money  settled  upon, 
or  allowed  to,  a  wife,  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing her  private  expenses. 

ij^  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  term  pin-mon- 
ey has  been  applied  in  this  sense  because  anciently 
there  was  a  tax  laid  for  providing  the  English  queen 
with  pins.   Bouvier. 

PIN'NA,  n.  [L.,  a  feather.]  {Bot.)  A  primary 
branch  of  the  petiole  of  a  bipennate  or  tripennate 
leaf.  Simm.onds. 

PIN'NACE,  n.  [L,  pinus,  a  pine-tree,  a  ship; 
\t.plnazza\  S\i.  pinaza',  Yr.pinasse.]    {Naut.) 

1.  A  small,  light  vessel,  navigated  with  oars 
and  sails,  and  having  generally  two  masts,  rigged 
like  those  of  a  schooner.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  ship's  barge,  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween a  launch  and  a  cutter,  and  never  man- 
aged with  more  than  eight  oars.  Simmonds. 
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pIn'NA-CLE  (pin'nsi-kl),  n.     [L.  pinna,  a  feather, 
or  Celt,  peiij  a  summit,  an  apex ;  It. 
pinaeolo  ;  S^.  pi?iaculo;  Yr.  pinacle.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  small,  square  or  polyg- 
onal pillar  generally  applied  at  the 
angles  of  a  building,  terminating  up- 
wards pyramidally,  and  embellished 
with  foliage  at  the  angles  of  the  py- 
ramidal part.  Braiide. 

^^  '*  The  word  was  sometimes  applied 
to  a  turret  and  a  spire,  and,  indeed,  to  any 
tall  perpendicular  member  on  the  summit 
of  a  building."     Britton. 

2.  The  highest  point ;  summit ;  top.  Cowleg. 
PIN'NA-CLE,  V.   a.     To    furnish  with  pinnacles. 

"  The  pediment  ...  is  pinnacled."  Warton. 

PIN'NA-CLED  (-kid),  a.  Having  a  pinnacle.  Mason. 

fPlN'NA^E,  n.     Poundage  of  cattle.  IJuloet. 

PIN'NATE,  a.  [h.pinnatus,  feathered; 
pinna,  a  feather.]  {Bot.)  Divided 
into  a  number  of  pairs  of  leaflets  ar- 
ranged along  the  sides  of  a  common 
petiole.  Gray. 

PIN'NAT-^ID,  n.     {Bot.)  Pinnate.  Todd. 

PIN'NATE-LY,  ad.     {Bot.)  In  a  pinnate  manner. 

PIN-nAt'I-FID,  or  PIN'NA-TI-FiD,  a.  .-y\ 

'[L.  pinnatzis,  feathered,  and  ^/i7ido.]      /  ' '  j^^ 

{Bot.)  Divided  in  a  pinnated  man-    '  -  \M^^ 

ner,  nearly  down  to  the  midrib.  '.^^^^ 

Eng.  Cyc.  -^^^^ 

PIN-NAT-T-LO'BATE,  «..     {Bot.)  Pinnately  lobed. 

I'lenslow. 

PIN-NAT'!-Pi5D,orPiN'NA-TI-PED,  a.  [L.pzmia, 
a  fin,"  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  Fin-footed  ;  hav- 
ing the  toes  bordered  by  membranes.  Maunder. 

PIN-NAT'I-PED,  n.     A  fin-footed  bird.       Bi'ande. 

pIn'N^^R,  n.     1.  One  who  pins  or  fastens. 

2.  t  A  pounder  of  cattle.  Warton. 

3.  A  maker  of  pins  ;  pin-maker.  Iluloet. 

4.  The  lappet  of  a  head-dress  requiring  to  be 
pinned :  —  a  head-dress. 

Her  Roodly  countenance  I  'vc  seen 
Set  off  with  kerchiefs  starched  and  pinncm  clean.       Gay. 

PIN'N^T,  u.     A  pinnacle.  Scott. 

PIN'NI-FORM,  a.  [L.  pimia,  2l  v?\\i^,  a  fin,  and 
forma,  a  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  fin.   Hill. 

PIN'NING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  pins. 

2.  Underpinning,     [it.]  Forby. 

PIN'NI-PED,  n.  [h.phma,  a  fin,  ^ndi  pes, pedis, 
a  foot.]  {Zool.)  A  crab  having  the  last  pair  of 
feet,  if  not  more,  terminated  by  a  flattened  joint 
fitted  for  swimming.  Brande. 

PlN'NOCK,n.  1.  (Onu^A.)  The  tomtit.  ^msM!0r^7i. 
2.  A  tunnel  under  a  road  to  carry  off  the  wa- 
ter ;  a  culvert.     [Local,  Eng.]  Holhway. 

PIN'NON-ADE,  n.  A  confection  made  chiefly  of 
almonds  and  pines.  Halliwell. 

PiN'NU-LA,  n.  [L.  dim.  of  pinna,  a  feather.] 
{Pal.)    A  genus  of  fossil  plants.  Lindley. 

PIN'NU-LATE,  a.   {Bot.)  Subdivided  into  leaflets. 

PIN'NULE,  n.   [L.  pinmila,  dim.  of  pinna,  a  wing.] 

1.  {Bot.)   A  secondary  branch  of  the  petiole 
of  a  bipinnate  or  tripinnate  leaf.  Gray. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  small  fin.  Hill. 
PlN-0-NA'TA,  71.     A  conserve  or  paste  made  of 

the  kernels  of  the  cones  of  the  pine.  Si7nmo7ids. 

PIN'-STICK-^IR,  71.  A  person  or  a  machine  that 
fixes  pins  in  paper.  Si7nnionds. 

PINT,  n.  [A.  S.  pjjnt ;  Dut.  ]nnt.  —  W.  pei7it.  — 
Sp.  pi7ita ;  Fr.  pi7ite.  —  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  py7i- 
da7i,toshvX  in,  to  pen.  Richardson.  —  From 
Gr.  -nivui,  to  drink.  Budee.]  Four  gills,  half  a 
quart,  or  one  eighth  of  a  gallon.  I>ryden. 

PIN-TA'DO,  n.  [Sp.  pi7itado,  painted  ;  pintar,  to 
paint.]  {Ornith.)  A  rasorial  bird  of  the  family 
Fav07iid(B,  ^  or  peacocks ;  pearl-hen  ;  Guinea- 
hen,  or  Guinea-fowl.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

PIN'TAIL,  n.  {Or7iith.)  A  species  of  duck  found 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  America,  with  a 
long,  wedge-shaped  tail;  Anas  acuta;  —  also 
called  pi7itail-duck.  Ya7-rell. 

PIN'TLE,  n.  1.  {Mil.)  A  long,  iron  pin  for  pre- 
venting a  cannon  from  recoiling.  Grahh. 
2.  (Naut.)  A  metal  bolt  or  pin  upon  which 
the  rudder  of  a  ship  is  hung.  Dana. 

PINT'-POT,  71.  A  pot  or  vessel  containing  a  pint. 
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PINT'— ST6up,  n.  A  vessel  or  measure  contain- 
ing nearly  three  English  pints.  SiniTnonds. 

PIN'yLE,  n.     A  sight  of  an  astrolabe.        Bailey. 

pI'NY,  a.   Abounding  with,  or  resembling,  pines. 

They  had  their  haunts  in  dale  orjmny  mountain.     Coleridge. 

pI-O-NEER'j  n.  [Fr.  pionnier.  —  From  L.  jyes, 
peditis,  a  foot-soldier.    Menage.] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  soldier  employed  to  clear  a  road 
before  an  army,  to  work  on  intrenchments  and 
fortified  works,  and  to  make  mines  and  ap- 
proaches. Bacon. 

2.  One  who  goes  before  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions or  prepare  the  way  for  others.         Milto7i. 

The  writer  of  dictionaries  .  .  .  the  pioneer  of  literature, 
doomed  only  to  remove  rubbish  and  clear  obBtructions. 

Johnson. 

PI-O-NEER',  v.  n.     \i.  PIONEERED  ;  jop.  PIONEEU- 

ING,  pioXEEHEB.]     To  act  as  pioneer;  to  clear 
the  way;  to  remove  obstructions.  Qu.  Rev. 

PI-O-NEER',  V.  a.     To  remove  obstacles  from  ;  to 

clear  for  passage.  More. 

PI'O-NIED  (pi'o-njd),  a.     Furnished  with  pionies. 

Thy  banks  -\w\i\i pionied  and  lllied  brims.  Shak. 

tPl'O-NlNG,  71.     The  work  of  pioneers.    Spenser. 

PI'O-NY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  ranunculaceous  plant,  with 
siiowy  flowers  ;  peony.  —  See  Peony.        Todd. 

Pi'OT,  71.     The  magpie.     [Local,  Eng.]         Todd. 

PI'OUS,  a.     [L.  pius  ;   It.  §  Sp.  pio  ;  Yi.pieux.] 

1.  Having  reverence  for  God,  or  for  religious 
duties  ;  godly  ;  religious  ;  devout ;  holy.  Milt07i. 

2.  Dutiful  or  having  respect  or  aff'ection  for 
parents  or  other  near  relatives  ;  careful  of  du- 
ties OAving  to  parents  or  near  relatives  ;  filial. 

Where  was  the  martial  brother's  pious  care?  Pope. 

3.  Practised  under  the  appearance  or  pretence 
of  religion.     "P/ows  frauds."        King  Cha7'les. 

.(jc^  "  The  giving  or  not  correcting  false  reasons 
for  right  conclusions,  false  grounds  for  right  belief, 
false  principles  for  rif^ht  practice,  the  holding  forth  or 
fostering  false  consolations,  false  encouragements,  or 
false  sanctions,  or  conniving  at  tlieir  being  held  forth 
or  believed,  —  are  called  pioits  frauds."  A^,  WJiately. 

Syn.  —  See  Holy. 

Pl'OUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  pious  manner;  with  piety; 

religiously.  Addison. 

Pl'OyS-MrND-:pD,  a.     Of  a  pious  mind.     Wright. 

PIP,  71.  [Dut.  2:)ip  ;  Ger.  pips.  —  It.  pipita  ;  Sp. 
pepita  ;  Fr.  p)  pie.] 

1.  A  disease  in  fowls,  consisting  of  a  horny 
pellicle  growing  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

And  chickens  languish  of  the/jf'p.  Iludibraa. 

2.  A  spot  on  a  card.  Addison. 

3.  A  seed  of  an  apple  or  other  fruit.  Moi'timer. 

4.  One  of  the  rhomboidal  spaces  into  which 
the  surface  of  a  pineapple  is  divided.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

pIP,  v.  71.  [L.  pipio  ;  Dut.  piper.]  To  chirp  or 
cry  as  a  chicken  ;  to  peep.  Boyle. 

PIPE,  )t.  ^A.  8.  pip,  pipe  I  Dut.  pyp  i  Ger.  jjfeife; 
Dan.  /jioe  ;  Sw.  &;  Icel.jnpa.  —  Gael,  piob,  pib  ; 
Ir.  pib,  piob;  W.  pib.  —  It.  piva,  pipjya;  Sp. 
pipa  ;  Fr.  j^ip^au,  pipe.] 

1.  A  wind-instrument  of  music,  in  the  form 
of  a  tube.     "The  solemn  pipe."  Milton. 

2.  A  long,  cylindrical,  hollow  body  or  tube 
of  metal,  glass,  or  other  material,  for  conduct- 
ing any  thing,  as  water  or  other  fluid.  Addison. 

3.  A  tube,  of  baked  clay  or  other  material, 
for  smoking  tobacco  or  other  substance.  Bacon. 

4.  One  of  the  organs  of  voice  and  respiration. 

The  exercise  of  singing  openetli  the  breast  andjnpes- 

Feacham. 

5.  The  key  or  sound  of  the  voice.  Shak. 

6.  A  cask  for  liquids,  varying  in  diff'erent 
coimtries  and  localities  from  sixty-eight  toone 
hundred  and  fifty-six  gallons ;  —  usually  estinia- 
ted  at  one  hundred  and  five  gallons.  Si7nmonds. 

7  A  roll  kept  in  the  English  exchequer; 
pipe-roll.  — See  PiPE-KOLL.     ^    .      .   ^   ^fon. 

Q  (Mining.)  Ore  runnmg  endwise  into  a  hole, 
and  not  sinking  downwards  or  m  a  vem.  Crabb. 
PIPE,  V.  n.     [i.  PIPED  ;  pp.  piping,  piped.] 

i.  To  play  on  the  pipe. 

-We  have  jyiped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danjed.^  ^^  ^^^ 

5!    To  emit  a  shrill  sound ;  to  whistle.  Milton. 

Warton. 

Cartwright. 


Within  mv  limits  lone  and  still. 
The  black  bird  jj(>es  in  artless  triU. 

PIPE,  i\  a.     To  play  upon  a  pipe. 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RlJLE.  —  9,  (^,  9,  g,  soft;   0,  G,  £,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z  ;    ?  «s  gz.       fHIS,  this. 


PIPE-CHAMBER 

Pi  PE'-CHAM-B5R,n.  A  reservoir  of  water.  ^Taraner. 

PiPE'-CLAY,  «.  A  kind  of  clay  used  for  making 
tobacco-pipes,  earthen  ware,  &c.  Thomson. 

PiPED  (pipt),  It.  Formed  with  a  pipe  or  tube; 
tubular.  Cyc. 

PIPE'-FISH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  marine  fish  of  many  spe- 
cies, of  the  family  Synffiiathida-,  having  a  long, 
slender,  linear  or  angulated  body,  and  a  greatly 
prolonged  snout.  Yarrell. 

PIPE'— LAY-l^R,  n.  A  workman  who  lays  gas 
mains,  and  water,  or  draining  pipes.  Simmonds. 

PIPE'-LAY-JNG,  re.  A  cant  term  for  the  act  of 
procuring  fraudulent  votes.     [U.  S.]      Bartlett. 

PIPE'-6F-FICE,  re.  The  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
pipe,  an  ancient  office  in  the  English  Court  of 
Exchequer.  Pol.  Diet. 

PIP'(;R,  re.     1.  One  who  plays  on  the  pipe. 

2.  A  pipe-fish.     [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

PIP'(;R-Ir)(?E,  re.     {Bot.)  Pepperidge.       Johnson. 

PiP'5R-lNE,  re.  [L.  piper,  pepper.]  (Chem.)  A 
white,  tasteless,  crystallizable  substance,  ob- 
tained from  black-pepper.  Brande. 

PiPE'-ROLL,  re.  {Law.)  A  great  roll  kept  in  the 
English  exchequer,  said  to  be  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  pipe  ;  —  called  also  pipe.  Bun-ill 

PIPE'-TREE,  re.     The  lilac.  Johnson. 

PI-PETTE',  re.  [Fr.]  A  small  glass  pipe  used  by 
chemists.  Landais. 

PfPE'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  An  endogenous 
plant  of  the  genus  Erioeaulon.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PIP'ING,  a.     1.  Weak,   feeble,  or  sickly,  as  the 

voice   of  a  sick  person.     "  This  weak,  piping 

time  of  peace."  Shak. 

2.  Very  hot ;  boiling;  —  from  the  sound  of  a 

fluid  when  boiling.     "  Piping  hot."  Goldsmith. 

PIP'ING,  re.     1.  A  kind  of  cord-trimming  for  la- 
dies' dresses.  Himmonds. 
2.  pi.  {Bot.)  Pieces  cut  off;  cuttings.  Loudon. 

PI-pIS'TR^L,  re.     A  species  of  bat.  Craig. 

pIp'JT,  )i.  {Ornith.)  A  small,  passerine  bird  of  the 
genus  Anthtis,  resembling  the  lark.     Eng.  Cyc. 

PIP'KIN,  re.  [Dim.  of  pipe,  a  vessel.  Sidlivan.'] 
A  small,  earthen  boiler.  Pope. 

PIP'PJN,  «.  A  kind  of  tart  apple ;  —  so  named 
from  the  pips  or  spots  on  its  skin.       Mortimer. 

PI-PRI'M-JE,  re.  pi. 
[L.  pipio,  to  chirp.] 
{Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  dentiros- 
tral  birds  of  the  or- 
der Passeres  and 
family    AmpelidtE  ; 

manakins.        Gray.  Kpra  erythrocephala. 

PIP-SIS'  SE-WJ},n.  {Bot.)  An  American  plant  of 
the  genus  Pyrola;  wintergreen ;  Pyrola  um- 
bellata.  Dunglison. 

II  Pia'UAN-CY  (pik'jn-se),  re.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  piquant ;  pungency ;  sharp- 
ness ;  tartness  ;  severity.  Barrow. 

II  Pia'UANT  (pik'jnt)  [pik'ant,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  ; 
pe'kjnt,  S.  Sm?[,  a.     [Fr.  ;  piqv-er,  to  prick.] 

1.  Pricking ;    pungent ;    stimulating  to  the 
taste.     "  As  piquant ...  as  salt."  Addison. 

2.  Sharp;  tart;  severe;  keen;  pointed;  cut- 
ting. "Railleries  so  piquant,"   Gov.  of  Tongue. 

II  Pla'UANT-LY  (pik'?nt-Ie),  ad.  In  a  piquant 
manner ;  sharply  ;  pungently.  Locke. 

PIQUE  (p5k),  re.     [Fr.]     1.    An   offence  taken ; 

slight  anger  or  displeasure  ;  petty  malevolence  ; 

umbrage;  grudge.  "A]}ersona.l pique." Addison. 

He  had  never  any  the  least  pique,  diiFerence,  or  jealoupy 

with  the  king  his  father.  Bacon. 

2.  Point ;  punctilio ;  nicety. 

Add  long  prescription  of  established  laws, 
A-a^pique  of  honor  to  maintain  a  cause.  Dryden. 

3.  t  A  depraved  appetite.  Hudibras. 
Syn.  —  See  Malice. 

PiaUE  (pSk),  V.  a.   [Fi.piqmr.  —  See  Pick.]     [i. 

PIQUED  ;  pp.  PiaUINO,  PIQUED.] 

1.  To  stimulate  ;  to  excite  to  action  ;  to  kin- 
dle to  emulation. 
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Piqued  by  Protogcncs's  fame. 

From  Cub  lo  Rhodes  Aiiclles  cnme.  Prior. 

2.  To  offend ;  to  irritate  ;  to  nettle ;  to  sting ; 
to  provoke  ;  to  exasperate. 

The  lady  -was  piqued  by  licr  iudifferences.      Female  Quixote. 

3.  To  pride  or  value  ;  to  glory  in;  to  plume  ; 
—  used  with  the  reflexive  pronoun. 


Men  apply  themeelvea  to  two  or  three  . 
pique  themselves  on  their  skill  in  them. 


.  languages,  and 
LocA-e. 


PIClUE  (pek),  V.  n.     To  cause  irritation.       Tatler. 

tPIQ,TJ-EER',  V.  n.     See  Pickeer.  Johnson. 

fPiaU-EER'jPR  (pik-er'er),  n.  A  plunderer;  a 
robber.  —  See  Piokeeuee,.  Swift. 

P(-aUET'  (pe-ket'),  «•  \Fx.  piquet. 1  A  game  at 
cards  played  by  two  persons,  with  only  thirty- 
two  cards,  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and 
sixes  being  set  aside;  —  written  also  picquet, 
and  picket.  Prioi'. 

PIQUJETTE  {pe-ket'),  n.  [Fr.]  Acid  wine, — a 
drink  made  by  pouring  water  on  the  husks  of 
grapes.  Simmonds. 

Pi'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  TTf/parcia  ;  1^.  piratica\  It.  iSr 
Sp.  pirateHa  ;  Fr.  pii'ctterie.'] 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  crime  of  a  pirate  ; 
robbery  on  the  sea;  forcible  depredation  on  the 
high  seas,  without  lawful  authority,  in  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  universal  hostility.       Bouvier. 

2.  Any  robbery;  —  literary  theft,  or  the  in- 
fringement of  the  law  of  copyright.       Johnson. 

PI-rJ'OUj3,-h.   [Sp.]  Apirogue.  —  SeePmoGVE. 

PJ-RAM'^-TJ^R,  n.  [Gr.  niTpa,  h.  trial,  and  i/irpov, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  power  required  to  draw  carriages  over 
roads.  Simmonds. 

PI'RATE  (pi'r^t),  9^.  [Gr.  Ttftpanvf ;  Trfipffw,  to  at- 
tempt; L.,  It.,  !§■  ^^.  pirata\  Yx.  pirate.'] 

1.  (O/rf  Saxon  Law.)  A  sea-soldier.     Cowell. 

2.  One  who  robs  on  the  high  seas  ;  one  l^ho 
practises  piracy  ;  a  sea-robber  ;  a  corsair. 

Pirates  fill  nations  are  to  prosecute.  Bacon. 

3.  Any  robber ;  —  particularly  one  who  steals, 
or  infringes  upon,  a  copyright.  Johnson. 

Pi'RATE,  V.  a.  [?.  PIllATED  ;  pp.  PIRATING,  PI- 
RATED.]    To  take  by  piracy.  Pope. 

Pi'RATE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  ■niipaTEvw.']  To  practise  pi- 
racy ;  to  be  a  pirate.  Arhuthnot. 

PI'RAT-JRD,  p.  a.     Taken  by  piracy  or  robbery. 

PI-RAT  IC,  )  d^     [Gr.  TTfipartKOf ;   Ij.  piraticus  \ 

Pl-RAT'I-CAL,  >  It.  i^  Sp.  piratico.^ 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in,  piracy  ; 
robbing;  predatory.  "A  kind  of  piratical 
trade."  Bacon. 

2.  Practising  piracy.  Pope. 

PI-RAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  piratical  manner; 
by  piracy  ;  by  robbery.  Bi'yant. 

PIRL,  V.  a.  To  twist  or  twine,  as  in  forming 
horse-hair  into  a  fishing-line.  Simmonds. 

PIRN,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Su.  Goth.  pre7i,  any 
sharp-pointed  thing.  Jamieson.]  A  quill  or 
reed  on  which  yarn  is  wound  :  —  the  bobbin  of 
a  spinning-wheel ;  —  yarn  wound  on  the  bobbin . 
[Scot,  and  Local,  Eng.]        Ja?nieson.     Francis. 

PI-ROGUE'  (pe-rogO,  «•  [J-t.piro^a;  S^.  piragua  \ 
Fr.  pirogtie.']  [Also  written  piragua  and  peri- 
ago-l 

1.  A  canoe  formed  of  a  hollowed  tree.    Flint. 

2.  A  narrow  ferry-boat  with  two  masts  and  a 
leeboard.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Wright. 

PIR~6u-ETTE',  n.  [Fr. pirouette.']  {Dancing.) 
A  step  in  which  the  body  is  turned  round  on 
one  foot,  or  on  both  feet,  as  on  a  pivot.   Smart. 

pIR-6u-ETTE',  v.  n.  [Ft.  pirouetterf  from  L.  gy- 
ro,to  turn  round.]  {Dancing.)  To  make  a  pir- 
ouette ;  to  turn  round  on  one  foot,  or  on  both 
feet.  Matmder. 

fPIR'RY,  n.  [Scot,  pirr,  a  gentle  breeze,  from 
Icel.  6gr,  bir,  a  favorable  wind.  Ja?nieson.]  A 
sudden  gale  or  storm  at  sea ;  a  squall  or  hurri- 
cane ;  —  also  written  pirrie.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

pf'^AN,  n.  {Geog.)  An  inhabitant  or  a  native  of 
Pisa,  a  city  of  Tuscany.  Earnshaio, 

PrS-AS-PHAL'TrM,  n.  Mineral  pitch ;  ^issas- 
phalt.  —  See  Pissasphalt.  Brande. 


PISTACITE 

PIS'CA-RY,  n.  [L.  piscarius,  piscatory;  piscis,  a 
fish.]  (Law.)  The  right  of  fishing  in  the  waters 
of  another.  Bouvier. 

fPIS-CA'TION,  n.  [L,  pidcatio.]  The  act  or  the 
practice  of  fishing.  Browne. 

PIS-CA'TOR,  n.     [L.]     A  fisherman.  Gent.  Mag. 

PiS-CA-TO'RJ-AL,  ft.  Relating  to  fishes  or  to 
fishing  ;  piscatory.  Gent.  Mag. 

Prs'CA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  piscatorius  \  It.  ^  Sp..23is- 
catorio  ;  Fr.  piscatoire.]  Relating  to  fishes  or 
to  fishing  ;  piscatorial.  Addison. 

PIS'CE?  (pis'sez),  n.pl.     [L.,  Jshes.] 

1.  The  fourth  class  of  animals  of  the  order 
X'ertbhrata  of  Cuvier  ;  fishes.  —  See  Ammal. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  twelfth  sign  or  constellation 
of  the  zodiac.  Herschel. 

PiS'CI-CULT-URE,  n.  [L.  piscis,  a  fish,  and  cul- 
tura,  culture.]    The  raising  of  fish.  Phil,  Press, 

PIS'CI-FORM,  a.  [L.  piscis,  a  fish,  and  forma^ 
form.]     Having  the  shape  of  a  fish.    Simmonds. 

PJS-CI'NA,  n.  [L.,  a  fish-pond  \  pisiis,  a  fish.] 
(Eccl.)  A  water-dram  near  the  altar,  usually 
accompanied  with  decorative  features.       Hook. 

PIS'CI-NAL,  a.  [L.  piscina,  a  fish-pond  ;  piscis, 
a  fish.]     Belonging  to  a  fish-pond,     [r.]      Ash. 

PIS'CINE,  ft.  [L.  piscis,  a  fish.]  Relating  to  fish 
or  to  fishes.  Smart. 

PIS-CIV'O-ROUS,  ft.  [L.  piscis,  a  fish,  and  voro, 
to  devour.]  Feeding  or  subsisting  on  fishes. 
'^Piscivorous  birds."  Ray. 

PISE  (pe'za),  n.  [Fr.  pis^.]  {Arch.)  A  wall  con- 
structed of  stiff  earth  or  clay,  rammed  in  be- 
tween moulds  as  the  work  is  carried  up.  Brande. 

PISH,  interj.  A  word  or  exclamation  expressing 
contempt ;  pshaw.  Shak. 

PISH,  u.  11.    To  express  contempt.       Beau.  §  Fl. 

PiSH'-PASH,  n.     A  medley.     [Low.]        Ec.  Rev. 

pT'SI-FORM  [pi'se-forin,  Sm.  ;  pis'e-fdrni,  Wb.  ; 
piz'e-fdrin,  Wr.],  a.  [L.  pisum,  a  pea,  and 
forma,  form ;  Fr.  pisiforTue.]  Formed  like 
a  pea.  Loudon. 

PT^'MIRE,  or  PJS'MIRE  [piz'mir,  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  pis'mir,  .S.  P.  E.  K.],  n.  [Dut.  mier ; 
Dan.  niyre  ;  Sw.  jnyra.] 

1.  {Ent.)  A  small  insect  of  the  genus  Fo7'mi- 
ca ;  an  ant  or  emmet.  Mortimer. 

2.  The  steel-yard.     [Orkneys.]       Simmonds. 

PI'SO-LITE  [pi'so-llt,  Sm.  ;  pTs'o-Ut,  CLn.  [L. 
pisum,  a  pea,  and  Gr.  7.iQQs,  a  stone  ;  Fr.  piso- 
lithe.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  calcareous  spar, 
consisting  of  an  agglutination  of  small,  globular 
concretions  like  peas;  the  pea-stone.        Dana. 

PISS,  v.  h.  [Dut.  5f  Ger.  pissen ;  Dan.  pissej' ; 
Sw.  pissa.  —  It.  pisciare  ;  Fr.  pisser.]  To  make 
water;  to  urinate.  Dryden. 

PISS,  71.     Urine  ;  animal  water.  Pope. 

PISS'A-BED,  71.  A  small  plant,  growing  in  the 
grass,  bearing  a  yellowish-white  flower.  Johnson. 

PIS'SAS-PHALT,  n.  [Gr.  TXicadatpaP.Tos ;  iricca, 
pitch,  and  ao^aXrog,  asphaltum  ;  L.  pissasphal- 
tus\  \t.  pissasfaUo  ;  Sp.  pisasfalto  ;  Fi.  pissas- 
phalte.]  A  viscid  variety  of  bitumen  ;  mineral 
pitch ;  pisasphaltum.  Gree7ihiU. 

PISS'— BURNT,  a.     Stained  with  urine.    Joh^ison. 

PIS'SO-PHANE,  n.  [Gr.  iriaoa,  pitch,  and  tpaiviD, 
(paivofiat,  to  seem.]  (Min.)  A  substance  resem- 
bling pitch  in  fracture  and  color,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  iron,  found 
in  the  decomposing  alum  slate  of  Saafeld  and 
Reichenbach  in  Saxony.  Brande, 

PIS-TA'grilO  [pjs-ta'sho,  S.  W.  E.  Ja.  K.  R. ;  pis- 
ta'cho,  J.  Sm.  ;  pjs-ta'cho  or  pjs-ta'sho,  F.],  -71. 
[Gr.  TiiaTdKia  ;  L.  pistachium  ;  It.  pistacchio  ; 
Sp.  pistachio  ;  Fr.  pistache^  An  oblong  nut  of 
a  sweetish,  unctuous  taste,  the  fruit  of  Pistacia 
vera,  a  small,  dicotyledonous  tree  found  near 
the  Mediterranean  ;  —  usually  called  pistachio- 
nut.  Bacon,     mig.  Cyc, 

PIS'TA-CITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  green  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, iron,  and  lime ;  a  variety  of  epidote.  Da7ia. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 


A,  E,  !,  O^  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  J,  O,  TJ,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   H^IR,  HER; 


PISTAREEN 
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PITCH-PLASTER 


pIs-TA-REEN',  n.  A  small  Spanish  silver  coin, 
of  the  value  of  8d.  or  9d.  sterling  (00.16  to 
00.18).  Bouvier.     Simmonds. 

PISTE  (pest),  n.  [Ft,,  from  h.  pinso,  pistum,  to 
pound,  to  beat.]  {Man.)  The  track  or  foot- 
print of  a  horse  when  mounted.  Johnson. 

fPiS'TIC,  w.  [Gr.TTiffrfKiis;  TTiCTT-rfs,  faithful.]  Pure; 
genuine-  Sir  Th.  Browne. 

PIS'TIL,  n.  [li. pistillunij  a  pestle  ;  pinso^phisus, 
to  pound  ;  It.  pistillo,  a  pistil ;  Sp,  pistih  ;  Fr. 
pistil.l  {Bot.)  The  seed-bearing  organ  of  a 
flower,  essentially  composed  of  the  ovary  and 
the  stigma,  with  sometimes  an  intervening 
style.  It  is  the  female  organ  of  the  flower. — 
See  Ovary.  Henslow.    Brande. 

PlS-TIL-LA'CEOUS  (pis-til-la'shus,  66),  a.  {Bot.) 
Growing  on  a  pistil.  Maunder. 

PiS'T|L-LATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Having,  or  consisting 
of,  a  pistil.  Loudon. 

fPTS-TIL-LA'TION,  n.  [h.  pistillum,  a.  pestle.] 
The  act  of  pounding  in  a  mortar.  Browne. 

PiS-TfL-LID'j-UM,  n.  [Dim.  of  pistillum,  a  pes- 
tle.] {Bot.)  The  body  which  in  mosses,  liver- 
worts, &c.,  answers  to  the  pistil.  Gray. 

PIS-TIL-LiP'^R-Otrs,  a.  [Eng.  pistil  and  L./ero, 
to  bear.]     {Bot.)  Having  a  pistil.  Smith. 

fPlS'TLE,  n.  An  epistle:  —  a  short  lecture  or 
lesson.  Wickliffe.     Chaucer. 

PIS'TOL,  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  pistola  ;  Fr.  pistolet.  — 
From  Pistole,  a  village  in  Italy,  where  small 
poniards  were  made.  Landais.  —  Gael,  piostal.'] 
A  small  fire-arm  for  the  hand,  first  introduced 
from  Italy  in  1521.  FairhoU. 

pIs'TOL,  v.  a.  [Fr.  pistoler.']  To  shoot  with  a 
pistol.     "V\\  pistol  thee."  Beau.  Sr  Fl. 

PiS-TO-LADE',  n.  [Fr.]  The  shot  or  discharge 
of  a  'pistol.  Crabb. 

PIS-TOLE',  n.  [It.  pistola. ;  Fr.  pistole.]  A  Eu- 
ropean gold  coin,  varying  in  value  in  different 
countries. 

,C®=-  The  Spanish  pistole  is  the  fourtli  of  a  doubloon. 
The  French  pistole  is  a  money  of  account  of  The  value 
of  ten  livres.  On  the  average,  the  pistole  may  be  val- 
ued at  sixteen  shillings  sterling.    Simmonds.    Landais. 

PIS-TO-LET',  n.     1.    A  little  pistol ;    a  pocket- 
pistol.     '*  A  gun  ox  pistolet."  Casaubon. 
2.  A  pistole.                                      Beau.  §  Fl. 

PIS-TOM'^-SITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  car- 
bonate of  iron  and  magnesia.  Brande. 

PIS'TON,  n.  [It.  jnstone-,  Sp.  ^  Fr.  piston. — 
From  L.  pinso,  pistus,  to  beat  or  pound.]  A 
short  cylinder  exactly  fitting  the  cavity  or  bore 
of  a  pump  or  barrel,  and  working  up  and  do\vn 
in  it  alternately,  causing  suction.  Brande. 

PIS'TON— ROD,  n.  The  rod  by  which  a  piston  is 
forced  down  and  drawn  up.  Simmonds. 

PIt,  n.  [A.  S.pyt,  or  pit;  Dnt.  put,  a  well;  Frs. 
pet,  a  plash,  a  puddle  ;  Ger.  pf'dtze,  a  plash,  a 
puddle,  —  in  earlier  times  it  signified  also  a 
well,  a  pit ;  Dan.  pus^  a  puddle  ;  Sw.  puss  ;  Icel. 
^iWr,  a  well.  — V^.pidew,  a  well  or  pit;  Jr.  pit. — 
Sansc.  put,  putta.  —  Jj.puteus,  a  well;  It.  poz- 

zo;  S-p.pozo;  Fx.puits. — Heb.  t*^^^,  to  open.] 

1.  A  hole  made  in  the  ground;  excavation. 

■Which  of  you  shall  have  an  asa  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a  pit, 
and  will  not  straightway  pull  him  out  on  the  Sabbath-day '! 

Luke  xiv.  5. 

2.  An  abyss  ;  an  immeasurable  gulf. 

This  infernal  pit  flhall  never  hold 

Celestial  spirita  in  bondage.  Milton. 

3.  The  grave  ;  Hades. 

()  Lord,  think  no  Bcom  of  me,  lest  I  become  like  them  that 
go  down  into  thepiY.  Ps.  xxvlii.  1. 

4.  The  sunken  shaft  of  a  mine.      Simmonds. 

5.  The  area  on  which  cocks  fight; — hence 
the  phrase,  to^y  ^^^  P^^-  Locke. 

6.  That  part  of  a  theatre  or  play-house  which 
is  somewhat  below,  or  on  a  level  with,  the 
stage,  and  behind  the  orchestra ;  parquet. 

7.  Any  cavity,  depression,  or  dint;  as,  "The 
txm-pits"  ;  "The pit  of  the  stomach";  "The 
pits  produced  by  the  pustules  of  the  small-pox." 

No  dimpled  chin,  nopit  in  cheek,  presented  to  my  view. 
"^  Gascoigne. 


8.  The  stone  of  a  fruit,  as  of  a  cherry,  plum, 
&c.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Downing. 

PIT,  v.  a.     [i.  PITTED  ;  pp.  pitting,  pitted.] 

1.  To  lay  in  a  pit.  Granger. 

2.  To  mark  with,  or  press  into,  hollows  or 
depressions  ;*to  indent.  "A  gentlewoman  whose 
nose  yfa.s  pitted  with  the  small-pox."    Feltham. 

3.  To  set  in  opposition  or  competition,  as  cocks 
in  a  pit ;  to  set  against  one  another.         Roget. 

PI'TA,  n.  [Sp.]  The  fibre,  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Agave  Americana,  which  is  made 
into  a  strong  and  white  cordage,  and  also  man- 
ufactured into  paper  in  Mexico.         Simmonds. 

pIT-A-HA'YA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  of  tropical 
Anierica,  which  yields  a  delicious  fruit ;  the 
Cactus  Pitajaya  of  Jacquin,  or  Cereus  Pitajaya 
of  De  Candolle.  Wright. 

pIt'A-PAT,  n.  [An  onomatopoeia  formed  from 
pat.  Richardson.']  A  quick  and  gentle  move- 
ment or  sound,  as  of  the  heart  or  the  foot. 
*'  The  pitapat  of  a  pretty  foot."  Dryden. 

'Tis  but  the  pitapat  of  two  young  hearts.  Dryclen. 

PIT-A-PAT',  ad.    "With  a  fluttering  palpitation. 

The  fox's  heart  went  jsiiajsai.  L'Estrange. 

PITCH,  n.  [Gr.  TriVira,  or  mrTa,  pitch,  —  also  tur- 
pentine ;  Ij.pix;  It.  pece;  Sp.jaez;  Fr.  poix. — 
A.  S.pic  ;  Dut.  pik  ;  Ger. pech  ;  Dan.  beg;  Icel. 
bik;  Sw.  beck.  —  Ir. pic;  W.  pyg.]  The  resid- 
uum obtained  by  boiling  tar  in  an  open  iron 
pot,  or  in  a  still,  till  the  volatile  matters  be  driv- 
en off ;  —  called  also  co?nmon  or  black  pitch.  Ure. 

i^^  The  term  is  often,  but  less  properly,  applied  to 
turpentine,  or  the  tenacious  oily  substance  which  ex- 
udes spontaneously  from  pines  and  firs.  London  Ency. 

Canada  or  hemlock  pitch,  pitch  obtained  from  Pinus 
Canadensis  ;  —  called  also  hemlock  gum.  —  Mineral 
pitch,  a  viscid  variety  of  bitumen  ;  maltha;  pissas- 
phalt.  Dana.  —  White  -pitch,  the  resinous  juice  which 
exudes  from  the  Pinus  abies  ;  Burgundy  pitch.  Dun- 
glison. 

PITCH,  n.     1.  Any  degree  of  elevation  or  height. 

Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pi(eA 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  judgment.  Shak. 

To  lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune  thou  art  fallen.      Milton. 

2.  t  Highest  rise  ;  height.  "The  pitch  .  .  . 
of  all  his  thoughts."  Shak. 

3.  Stature  ;  tallness. 

It  turned  itself  to  Ralpho's  shape. 
So  like  in  person,  garb,  and  pitch, 
'Twas  hard  to  interpret  which  was  which.    Hudibras. 

4.  {Arch.)  The  angle  formed 
by  the  sides  of  a  roof  ;  the  pro- 
portion between  the  height  and 
the  span  of  a  roof.  Britton. 

^S= "  If  the  rafters  exceed  in 
length  the  width  of  the  building,  the 
roof  is  said  to  be  of  the  Elizabethan 
or  knife-edge  pitch,  as  A  B  C  ;  if  they  i§ 
are  equal  to  the  width,  the  pitch  is 
Gothic,  as  A  D  C ;  if  of  two  thirds  the  width,  the  roof 
is  said  to  be  of  a  true  pitch,  or  of  the  Roman  pitch,  as 
A  E  C  ;  a  roof  still  flatter  than  this  is  the  Orecian 
pitch,  as  A  F  C."     Francis. 

5.  {Mining.)  The  limit  of  ground  set  to  those 
who  work  on  tribute.  Simmonds. 

6.  {Naut.)  The  rising  or  falling  of  a  vessel  in 
a  heavy  sea.  Simmonds. 

7.  {Mv^.)  The  degree  of  acuteness  or  of 
gravity  of  any  particular  sound,  or  of  the  tun- 
ing of  any  instrument.  Moore, 

8.  {Wheel-work.)  The  distance  between  the 
centres  of  two  contiguous  wheels.  Brande. 

Pitch-line,  ( Whed-work.)  the  circle,  concentric  with 
the  circumference,  which  passes  through  all  the  cen- 
tres of  the  teeth.  Brande. 

PItch,  v.  u.  [W,  piciaw,  picio,  to  throw.  —  "To 
pitch.,  .has  not  with  any  probability  been 
traced  to  its  origin."  Richardson.^   [i.  pitched, 

fPIGHT;  pp.  PITCHING,  PITCHED,   f  PIGHT.] 

1.  To  throw  ;  to  cast ;  to  fling. 

They  would  wrestle  and  pitch  the  bar.  Spectator. 

2.  To  set ;  to  fix ;  to  plant ;  to  settle ;  to  or- 
der ;  to  arrange. 

.J^}^?3^^^y  [1^0  ■  •  •  came  to  Hounslow  Heath,  and  there 
pitched  his  camp.  Graff  on. 

3.  {Mzis.)  To"set  to  a  key-note.  Smart. 

4.  To  pave  with  stones.  Simtnonds. 
PITCH,  V.  a.     [L.  pico;  jnx,  pitch.] 

1.  To  smear  with  pitch. 

Some  p?(c7i  the  ends  of  the  timber  in  the  walls,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  mortar.  J/nrnJi. 


2.  To  darken  ;  to  blacken. 

Soon  he  found 
The  welkin  pitcJied  with  sullen  cloud.  Addifon. 

PITCH,  u.  n.     1.  To  alight;  to  drop  ;  to  settle. 

A  branch  of  the  tree  whereon  they  [beee]  jtrtcA.    Mortimer. 

2.  To  throw  one's  self;  to  fall ;  to  plunge. 

Forward  he  flew,  and,  ?ji(cfti/i/7  on  his  head. 

He  quivered  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.        Dryden. 

3.  To  fix  choice  ;  —  with  on  or  up07i. 

I  translated  Chaucer,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  pitched  on  the 
Wife  of  Bath's  Tale.  Dryden. 

4.  To  fix  a  tent  or  a  temporary  habitation ; 
to  encamp. 

They  pitched  by  Emmaus,  in  the  plain.         1  Mace.  iii.  ^. 
t  Pitch  and  pay,  throw  down  the  money  and  pay  ; 
pay  ready  money. 

The  word  \b  pitch  and  pay  —  trust  none.  Shak. 

PITCH'-BLACK,  a.     Black  as  pitch.  Allen. 

PITCH'BLENDE,  n.  {Min.)  An  ore  of  uranium 
of  a  grayish  or  iron-black  color,  and  an  imper- 
fect metallic  lustre.  Thomson. 

PITCH'COAL,  n.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  bituminous 
coal ;  caking  coal.  Daiia. 

PITCH' 5;r,  n.     [From  pitch,  v.  a.] 

1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pitches. 

2.  An  instrument,  like  a  crow  or  crowbar,  for 
piercing  the  ground,  Mortimer. 

PlTCH'JgR,  n.  \yr.piser.  —  Sx>.pichel.  —  "  The  It. 
bicchiere,  a  beaker,  a  beaked  or  peaked  cup,  a 
cup  or  mug  with  a  peaked  spout,  seems  to  lead 
to  the  true  etymology."  Richardson.l 

1.  A  vessel  for  holding  and  for  pouring  out 
water  and  other  liquors. 

Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  he 
broken,  ott^e pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain.  EccL  xii.fj. 

2.  (Bo^.)  A  peculiar  form  of  leaf,  in    J^ 
which  the  petiole  expands  into  a  hoi-  ^W 
low    vessel,    crowned    by    the    limb,  r^™ 
which,   in   some    cases,  assumes  the  \ 
appearance  of  a  lid.  Henslow. 

PITCH'J^R-PLAnT,  '«.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Nepenthes. 

j^=-  "  The  famous  pitcher-plants  of  China  and  the 
East  Indies  .  .  .  bear  leaves  the  extremities  of  which 
are  hollowed  out  into  cup  like  appendages,  which  are 
generally  filled  with  water,  wliicli  seems  as  if  con- 
fined within  them  by  a  little  lid,  by  which  the  pitch- 
ers are  Burmounted."    Loudon. 

PITCH'-FAR-THING,  n.  A  play  in  which  copper 
money  is  pitched  into  a  round  hole;  —  called 
also  chuck-farthing.  Ld.  Chesterjield. 

PITCH'FORK,  n.  ["W.  picforch.l  A  fork  with 
which  hay  or  grain  is  pitched.  Stcift. 

PITCH'J-NESS,  n.    Blackness  ;  darkness. 

PITCH'ING,  n.  1.  The  rising  and  falling  of  the 
head  and  stern  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing,  as  with  a  pitchfork. 

3.  A  marking  term  for  unloading,  and  for  the 
small  charge  paid  to  the  carrier  for  looking 
after  the  empty  packages  and  cloths,  and  re- 
turning them  correctly.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  kind  of  paving  with  small  stones.  Ogilvie. 

p!TCH'|NG,  a.    Descending  abruptly  ;  declivous. 

PiTCH'lNG-STA'BLE^,  «.  pi.  A  kind  of  shaped 
Cornish  granite,  four  or  six  inches  long,  for 
paving.  Simmonds. 

PITCH'-LA-DLE,  n.  An  iron  ladle  for  lifting 
pitch  out  of  a  boiler.  Simmonds. 

PITCH'-ORE,  IV.     {Min.)  Pitchblende.       Wright. 

PITCH'-PiNE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  Pinus  picea  of  Lin- 
nseus,  so  called  from  its  abounding  in  resinous 
matter  which  yields  pitch.  G.  B.  E?nerson. 

j5®=-  The  same  name  is  also  given  to  the  Pinus  rigi- 
da,  Pinus  palustris,  and  other  species  of  the  United 
States.     Gray. 

PITCH'— PIPE,  n.  {Mus.)  An  instrument  used  by 
vocal  practitioners  to  ascertain  the  pitch  of  the 
key  in  which  they  are  about  to  sing. 

JS^  The  pitch-pipe  is  blown  at  one  end,  like  a  com- 
mon flute,  and  being  shortened  or  lengthened  by  a 
graduated  scale,  is  capable  of  producing,  with  me- 
chanical exactness,  all  the  seniitouic  degrees  within 
its  compass.    Moore. 

pitch'-plAs-ter, 

pitch. 


A  plaster  of  Burgundy 
SiTnmonds. 
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PITCH'-STONE,  n.  1.  {Mln.)  A  mineral  of  va- 
rious colors,  occurring  massive,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina.  E7iff.  Cyc. 

2.  \Geol.)  A  silicious  rock  of  igneous  origin, 
occurring  in  dikes  which  cross  the  strata,  or  in 
overlying  columnar  masses.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PiTCH'-WHEEL^,  n.  pi.  {Mech.)  Toothed  wheels 
which  work  together.  Simmonds. 

PJTCH'-WORK,  n.  "Work  done  in  a  coal  mine 
by  those  working  on  tribute.  Simmo7ids. 

PITCH'Y,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  con- 
sisting of,  or  smeared  with,  pitch. 

The  planks,  their  pitchy  coverings  washed  away.   Dryden. 

2.  Black;  dark;  dismal. 

Night  is  fled, 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  overvciU;d  the  earth.  Shak. 

PiT'-COAL  (pit'kol),  n.  {Min.)  Mineral  coal  in 
general,  as  distinguished  from  charcoal; — so 
called  because  it  is  obtained  by  sinking  pits  into 
the  earth.  Mortimer. 

||PiT'^-OUS  [pit'e-iis,  P.  J.  Ja.Sm.  Wr.;  pit'yus, 
S.  E.  F.  K.  ;  pitch'e-iis,  W.'],  a.    \^rom.  pity .'] 

1.  That  may  cause  pity  ;  exciting  compas- 
sion; sorrowful;  mournful;  sad. 

"Which,  when  Deucalion,  with  apiteous  look, 

Beheld,  he  wept.  Drycfen. 

2.  Deserving  pity  or  compassion ;  woful ;  dole- 
ful;  pitiable.    "  PiVeoi^s  predicament !  "     Shak. 

3.  Feeling  pity  or  compassion  ;  compassion- 
ate.   "  Piteous  of  her  woes."    [r.]  Milton^ 

4.  t  Pitiful ;  wretched  ;  paltry. 

Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 

The  serpent's  head:  piteous  amends!  Milton. 

II  PiT':5-0US-LY,  ad.     In  a  piteous  manner. 

II  PiT'jp-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pite- 
ous ;  sorrowfulness  ;  tenderness.  Johnson. 

PIT'fAll,  n.  A  covered  or  concealed  pit ;  a  sort 
of  gin  or  trap  for  catching  wild  beasts. 

These  hidden  pitfalls  were  set  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  fell  into  them.         Addison. 

t  PIT'fAll,  -u.  n.     To  lead  into  a  pitfall.  Milton. 

PIT'FALL-ING,  a.  Leading  into  a  pitfall.  Milton. 

PIT'-FISH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  small  fish,  a  native  of 
the  Indian  seas,  which  has  the  power  of  retract- 
ing or  protruding  its  eyes  at  pleasure.       Craig. 

PITH,  n.     [A.  S.pitha  ;  Dut.^jiV.] 

1.  {Bat.)  A  central  column  of  cellular  tissue, 
in  the  stems  and  branches  of  exogenous  plants. 

j6^  "  The  term  is  applied  more  generally  to  cellu- 
lar parts,  which  are  either  called  pithsy  or  said  to  be 
pithy."     Hensluw. 

2.  Marrow.     "  The  spinal  .  .  .  pith."        Ray. 

3.  Strength;  force;  power.  "Not  arrived  to 
pith  and  puissance."  Shak. 

4.  Energy  ;  cogency ;  closeness  and  vigor  of 
thought  and  style.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

5.  Importance;  weight;  moment.  ''Enter- 
prises of  great  pith  and  mom,ent.*'  Shak. 

6.  The  essence  or  quintessence;  the  chief 
part.     '*  The  pith  of  life."  Shak. 

PiTH,  V.  a.    To  sever,  as  the  spinal  cord.    Ogilvie. 

PITH'I-LY,  ad.     With  strength  ;  with  force. 

PiTH'{-NESS,  ft.  The  state  of  being  pithy;  energy. 

PITH'L^SS,  u,.     Wanting  pith,  strength,  or  force. 

Men  who,  dry  and  pithless,  are  debarred 

From  man's  best  joys.  Churchill. 

PIT'— HOLE,  n.  A  mark  or  cavity  made  by  dis- 
ease ;  a  pit ;  a  dimple.  Beau.  3j  Fl. 

PITH'Y,  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  containing,  pith; 
abounding  in  pith.     "  Pithy  fibres."  Grew. 

2.  Containing,  or  expressing,  concentrated 
energy  or  force. 

The  concise  and  pithy  style  of  his  [Macciiiavelli's]  narra- 
tion. Eustace. 

In  all  these,  Goodman  Fact  was  very  short,  butprtA?/;  for 
he  was  a  plain,  homespun  man.  Addison. 

PIT'I-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  pitoyable.]  That  may  be 
pitiei  ;  deserving  pity  or  compassion  ;  pitiful. 

Samson  possesses  all  the  terrific  majesty  of  Prometheus 
chained,  the  mysterions  distress  of  (Edipus,  and  the  pitiable 
wretchedness  of  Philoctctes.  Observer. 

PIT'I-A-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  pitia- 
ble or  deserving  pity.  Kettlewell. 

pIt'I-A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  pitiable  manner. 

t  PIT'T-ED-Ly,  ad.     So  as  to  be  pitied.    Feltham. 


PiT'J-:^R,  n.     One  who  pities.  Bp.  Gauden. 

PlT'l-FUL,  a.     {pity  and/w^Z.] 

1.  Full  of  pity ;  tender  ;  compassionate. 

2.  Moving,  or  worthy  of  moving,  compassion ; 
pitiable. 

In  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange; 

'T  was  pitiful,  't  was  wondrous  pitiful.  Shak. 

3.  Moving  contemptuous  pity  ;  paltry ;  con- 
temptible;  despicable;  sorry  ;, mean;  insignifi- 
cant ;  base  ;  worthless.  South.     Dryden. 

S!^ Pitiful  was  formerly  used  in  a  good  sense; 
as,  "  Be  pitiful,  be  courteous  "  (1  Peter  iii,  8)  ;  and  it 
is  still  sometimes  so  used  ;  but  it  is  now  used  chiefly 
in  an  ill  sense  ;  as,  "A  ■pitiful  (i.  e.  a  base,  mean,  or 
paltry)  trick  or  artifice."  —  See  Contemptible. 

.PIT't-FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  pitiful  manner.      Shak. 

PIT'I-FUL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  pitiful. 

PIT'l-LfiSS,  a.  Wanting  pity  or  compassion  ; 
merciless;  unmerciful;  hard-hearted. 

Fair  be  ye  sure,  but  proud  and  pitiless.  Spenser. 

PIT'I-LESS-LY,  ad.    Without  pity.        Sherwood. 

PiT'l-L5;sS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  piti- 
less ;  unmercifulness.  Johnson. 

PIT'MAN,  ft. ;  pi.  PITMEN.  1.  One  who,  in  saw- 
ing timber,  stands  in  a  pit.  Moxort. 

2.  A  man  who  works  in  a  coal-pit.  SimTnonds. 

3.  One  employed  in  mines  to  look  after  the 
pumps  and  the  drainage.  Weale. 

4.  The  piece  of  timber  which  connects  the 
saw  of  a  saw-mill  with  the  wheel  that  moves 
it.  Wright. 

PIT'PAN,  n.  A  very  long,  narrow  canoe,  with 
thin  and  flat  projecting  ends.    [AV.  I.]    Bai^tlett. 

PIT'sAw,  ft.  A  large  saw  used  by  two  men,  of 
whom  one  is  in  a  pit.  Moxon. 

PIT  TA-CAL,      /  ^^      j-Qj._  TTiTTci,  pitch,  and  Knlosy 
PIT'TA-CALL,  )  beautiful.]     One  of  the  six  cu- 
rious principles  found  in  wood-tar  ;  a  dark-blue 
solid  substance,  somewhat  like  indigo.  C/>'e. 

PIT'TANCE,  n.  [It.  pietanza  ;  Sp.  pitanza;  Fi. 
pitance.  —  **  Many  etymologies  have  been  pro- 
posed for  this  word.  That  of  Vossius,  preferred 
by  Skinner^  seems  the  most  deserving  of  adop- 
tion; viz.  from,  [L.]  pietas,  the  dole  of  real  or 
pretended  piety.''  Richardson.]  A  small  allow- 
ance ;  a  little  portion,  or  quantity  ;  a  trifle. 

The  ass  saved  a  miserable  pittance  for  himself.     VEstrange. 
Half  his  earned  jJi7(ance  to  poor  neighbors  went.       Hart. 

PIT'T^D,  p.  a.     Marked  with  pits  :  —  set  against. 

fPlT'TJglR,  V.  ft.  To  patter;  to  murmur.  Herrich. 

PIT'TJ-CiTE,  ft.  (M'ft.)  A  hydrous  sulphate  of 
iron;  vitriol  ochre: — a  name  given  also  to  a 
hydrous  sulphate  of  arsenic  and  iron.       Dana. 

PJ-TU'I-TA-RY,  a.  {Med.)  Pertaining  to  the 
secretion  of  mucus  or  phlegm.  Peid. 

Pituitary  body,  a  small,  round  body,  of  unknown 
functions,  lodged  in  a  depression  on  the  cerebral  sur- 
face of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  secrete  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils  ; — formerly 
called  also  pituitary  gland,  though  it  is  not  glandular. 
Dungiison.     Hoblyn. 

PIT'U-ITE  (pit'yu-it),  ft.  [L.  pituita ;  Fr.  pituite.'] 
Phlegm  ;  viscid  mucus  ;  serosity.      Arbuthnot. 

PI-TU'I-TOUS,  a.  [L.  pitnitosus  ;  pituita,  phlegm ; 
It.  &;  Sp.  pituitoso;  Yr.  pituiteux.']  Consisting 
of  phlegm.     "  Pituitous  humors."  Brow?ie. 

PIT'Y,  ft.  [L.  pietas,  dutiful  conduct,  pity  ;  It. 
pieia ;  Sp.  piedad ;  Fr.  pitie.  —  Old  Eng.  pietie.] 

1.  The  feeling  of  a  humane  person  excited  by 
the  distress  of  another  ;  commiseration  ;  com- 
passion; sympathy  with  suff"ering  or  misery. 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began.  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  ground  or  a  subject  of  pity  or  of  regret. 
,fi@-  In  the  last  sense  it  has,  colloquially,  a  plural. 

<'  'Tis  a  tJiousand  pities."     L^Estrange. 

Julius  Czesar  writ  a  collection  of  apophthegms;  it  is  a  pity 
his  book  is  lost.  Bacon, 

Syn.  —  Pity  and  compassion  are  nearly  synony- 
mous ;  but  compassion  has  n}ore  of  tenderness,  and 
pity  sometimes  implies  an  approach  to  contempt.  Pity 
and  compassion  are  to  be  felt  for  persons  in  distress, 
whether  they  deserve  well  or  ill ;  as  a  family  in  want, 
or  a  man  in  disgrace,  is  to  be  pitied.  Commiseration 
is  fellow-suffering;  sympathy,  fellow-feeling;  condo- 
lence, a  participation  in  the  grief  or  sorrows  of  others 
for  the  loss  of  friends. 


PIT'Y,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  pitoyer.']  [i.  pitied  ;  pp. 
PITYING,  PITIED.]  To  have  compassion  for; 
to  compassionate  ;  to  regard  with  pity ;  to  com- 
miserate. 

The  man  is  to  he  pitied  who,  in  matters  of  moment,  has  to 
do  with  a  stanch  metaphysician.  Beattie. 

PIT'Y,  1).  ft.     To  be  compassionate. 

I  will  notpity,  nor  spare,  nor  have  mercy.       Jer.  xiii.  14. 

PIT'Y-ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  pitying  manner.  Clarke. 

PiT-Y-Rl'A-SIS,  ft.  [Gr.  mrvpa,  bran.]  (Med.)  A 
superficial  affection  characterized  by  irregular 
patches  of  thin  scales,  which  repeatedly  exfoli- 
ate and  recur  ;  dandruff;  scurf.  Dungiison. 

PlT'Y-ROID,  a.  [Gr.  mVupa,  bran,  and  ei^oj,  form.] 
Resembling  bran.  Smart. 

PI'U.  [It.]  {Mus.)  More;  — prefixed  to  other 
terms  ;  as,  piu  allegro,  a  little  brisker.    Warner. 

PIUMA,  ft,  A  mixed  fabric  of  light  texture,  used 
for  men's  coats.  Simmonds. 

PIV'OT,  ft.  \Yt.  pivot.  —  According  to  ITuet,  pivot 
is  a  contraction  of  pieuvot,  a  dim.  of  pieu,  a 
stake.    La^idais.] 

1.  A  pin  or  short  shaft  on  which  any  thing 
turns.  Dryden. 

2.  (Mil.)  The  officer  or  soldier  around  whom 
the  wheelings,  in  evolutions,  are  made.  Brande. 

PiV'OT-GUN,  ft.  {Mil.)  A  piece  of  ordnance 
turning  freely  on  a  pivot,  to  alter  the  direc- 
tion. Simmo7ids. 

PIX,  ft.  [Gr.  irv^lg,  a  small  box ;  li.  pyxis ;  It.  pis- 
side',  Sp.  pixide.l 

1.  A  little  box.  —  See  Pyx. 

2.  A  box  kept  at  the  English  mint  to  hold 
samples  of  coins.  Simmonds. 

PIX'ING,  ft.  [See  Pix.]  In  coinage,  the  process 
of  determining  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  before  they  are  issued 
from  the  mint.  Ogilvie. 

PIX'Y,  ft.  [^'- Pixy  is  evidently  P«c/csy,  the  en- 
dearing diminutive  sy  being  added  to  Puck, 
like  Betsy,  Nancy,  Dixie."  Keightley.  —  See 
Puck.]  A  fairy,  [South-west  of  Eng.]  t^eftftm^rs. 

PIX'Y— LED,  a.  Led  out  of  the  way  by  pixies ; 
bewildered.  Keightley. 

PiX'Y-RING,  ft.    The  fairy-circle.  Halliwell 

PIX'Y-STddL,  ft.     The  toad-stool.  HaUiwell 

PIZ'ZLE,  ft.  [Dut.  pees,  peesrik.]  The  male  or- 
gan in  quadrupeds.  Browne. 

II  PLA-CA-BIL'1-TY,  ft.  [L.  placabilitas ;  It  pla- 
cabilita;  Sp.  placabilidad;  Fr.  placabilite.']  The 
quality  of  bein^r  placable  ;  placableness. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  possess  so  little  spirit  as  not  to  be  able 
without  difficulty,  to  despise  the  revilers  of  my  lilindnesB,  or 
so  little  placability  as  not  to  be  able,  with  still  less  difficulty, 
to  forgive  them.  Milton, 

II  PLA'CA-BLE  [pla'k?-bl,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

-  Wr.  Wb.;  plak'^-bl,  P.  Kenrick'],  a.  [L. placab- 
ilis;  placeo,  to  please;  It. placabile;  Sp.  5f  Fr. 
placable.']  That  may  be  appeased  or  pacified ; 
appeasable ;  reconcilable.  Hale, 

II  PLA'CA-BLE-NESS,  ft:    Placability.    Cudworfh. 

PLA-CARD',  n.  [Sp.  placarte ;  'Pr. placard.  —  Dut. 
plakkaat ;  Ger.  placat,  ox  plackat ;  Dan.  placat; 
Sw,  plakat.  —  Menage  derives  the  Fr.  placard 
frojQ.  plaque,  a  plate,  a  tablet,  and  plaque  from 
Gr.  7r).(i|,  ir?.aK6s,  any  thing  flat  and  broad.] 

1.  t  A  license  ;  permission.     Tusser.   FuUer. 

2.  A  written  or  a  printed  paper  posted  up  in 
some  place  of  public  resort ;  a  card  ;  —  formerly 
used  as  a  mode  of  publishing  edicts  and  procla- 
mations, but  now  generally  used  to  contain  a 
public  notification,  a  public  censure,  or  a  libel. 

At  Rome,  placards  against  the  pope  are  ftef^nently  fixed, 
in  the  night  time,  to  the  statue  of  Pasquiu.  Rees. 

PLA-CARD',  V.  a.     [Ft.  placarder.]   [^■.  placakd- 

e'd;  pp.   PLACARDING,  PLACARDED.] 

1.  To  advertise  or  give  notice  of  by  placards ; 
to  publish  by  posting  up.  Todd. 

2.  To  post;  to  expose  to  opprobrium.    Todd. 

PLA-CART',  ft.     A  placard,     [r.]  Howell. 

PLA'CATE,  V.  a.     [L.  placo,placatus  ;  It.  placare  ; 

Sp.  aplacar.']     To  appease  ;   to  reconcile.      [A 

word  used  in  Scotland.]  Forbes.     Ch.  Ob. 

Therefore  is  he  always  propitiated  and  placated,  both  first 
and  last.  Vudworth. 
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PLA'CAT-pD,  j9.  a.     Appeased;  reconciled. 

The  protection  and  beneficence  of  a  placated  deity  is  not 
deducible  from  nature.  Forbes. 

PLAC'CATE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Armor.)  A  metal  plate 
placed  in  front  of  the  shoulder.  FairhoU. 

PLACE,  n.  [It. piazza;  Sp. plaza;  Ft. place. — 
From  Gr.  Ttlarb^,  W.arf la,  flat,  broad ;  L.  platea, 
a  street,  an  area.  Diez.'] 

1.  A  particular  portion  of  space;  a  locality; 
station  ;  situation  ;  position  ;  post ;  site  ;  spot. 

See  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.  Matt,  xxviii.  6. 

2.  Local  relation ;  ubiety.  Locke. 

3.  Space  in  general,     [ii.] 

All  bodies  are  confined  within  Bomc  place: 

But  she  ail  place  witliin  herself  contines.  Davies. 

4.  A  dwelling ;  a  seat ;  a  residence  ;  abode  ; 
a  mansion. 

Live  she  for  ever,  and  her  royal  places 

Be  filled  with  praises  of  divinest  wits.  Spenser. 

5.  A  passage  in  writing,  or  in  a  printed  book. 

Hosea  saith  of  the  Jews,  They  have  reigned,  but  not  bv 
me;  which  place  proveth  that  there  are  governments  which 
God  (loth  not  avow.  Bacon. 

6.  Order  of  priority  or  precedence  ;  rank. 

By  place  6r  choice  the  worthiest.  Milton. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre. 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place.  Shak. 

7.  OfRce ;  charge  ;  public  employment  or  post. 

Pensions  in  private  were  the  senate's  aim, 

And  patriots  for  a.  place  abandoned  fame.  Oarth. 

8.  Ground;  room;  reason. 

There  is  no  place  of  doubting  but  that  it  was  the  very 
same.  Hammona. 

9.  A  public  square  in  a  city.  Simmonds. 

10.  {Mil.)  A  fortified  town  or  post;  a  for- 
tress; a  fort.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

Place  of  arms,  (Mil.)  an  enlari^ement  of  the  covered 
way,  where  bodies  of  troops  can  ho  formed,  to  act  on 
t]ie  defensive  by  flanking  the  covered  way,  and  on 
the  offensive  by  sorties.  The  reentering  place  of 
arms  is  situated  at  the  salient  angle  of  the  covered 
way.  Olos.  of  Mil.  Terms.  —  Hiffh  place,  (Bible.)  a 
natural  or  artificial  eminence,  where  worship  by  sac- 
rifice or  offering  was  made.  Kitto. — -^  In  place,  in 
company  ;  present.  Spenser.  —  In  the  place  of,  in  the 
room  of;  instead  of. —  To  give  place,  to  make  or  give 
room  or  way ;  to  yield.  —  To  have  place,  to  have  ex- 
istence. "  Mixed  government .  .  .  hath  place  in  nature 
and  reason."  Swift.  —  To  have  room  or  reception. 
"  My  word  hath  no  place  in  you."  John  viii.  37. —  To 
take  -place,  to  happen  ;  to  occur  ;  to  fall  out ;  to  come 
to  pass  ;  to  come  into  a  state  of  actual  operation,  — 
To  take  place  of,  or  before,  to  take  precedence  of.  "  As 
a  British  freeholder,  I  should  not  scruple  taking  place 
of  a  Frencii  marquis."     Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Office,  Situation. 

PLACE,  ^?.  a.  [Fr.  placer.']  [?.  placed  ;  ;7/j.  plac- 
ing, PLACER.] 

1.  To  put  in  any  place,  rank,  condition,  or 
office  ;  to  put ;  to  Set;  to  lay";  to  station. 

He  ^iZocetZ  forces  in  all  the  fenced  cities.    2  C7;7-on.xxvii.2. 

2.  To  fix;  to  settle;  to  establish. 

Those  accusations  had  been  more  reasonable,  if  placed  on 
inferior  persons.  Dryden. 

3.  To  put  at  interest ;  to  invest. 

■^-  'Twas  his  care 

Toplace  on  good  security  his  gold.  Cliapman, 

PLA-CE'BO,  n.      [1j.,  I  will  please. J 

1.  {Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
vesper  hymn  for  the  dead,  beginning  Placebo 
Domino.  Du  Cange. 

2.  {Med.)  A  medicine  prescribed  rather  to 
satisfy  the  patient  than  with  any  expectation  of 
its  effecting  a  cure.  Dunglison. 

To  sing  placebo,  to  endeavor  to  curry  favor. 

Sir  J.  Harrington. 

PLACE'-BRICK,  n.  A  builder's  term  for  an  infe- 
rior kind  of  brick,  which,  from  being  on  the 
outside  of  a  clamp  or  kiln,  is  only  imperfectly 
burned.  Simmonds. 

f  PLACE'FIJL,  a.     Filling  a  place.         Chapman. 

PLACE'L^SS,  a.     Without  a  place.  Ed.  Rev. 

PLACE'MAN,  n.;  pi.  placemen.  One  who  has  a 
place  or  office  under  a  government. 

The  dear-bought  pZacemon  and  the  cheap  butfoon.  Coivper. 

PLA-CEJ^'TA,  n. ;  pi.  fla-c&n'  t^.  [L,  placen- 
tay  a  cake,  from  Gr.  7rAa>cous,  a  cake.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  soft,  spongy,  vascular  body,  ad- 
herent to  the  uterus,  and  connected  with  the 
fffitus  by  the  umbilical  cord.  Dunglison. 

j^^  «  The  main  function  of  the  placenta  appears  to 


be  like  that  of  the  lungs  in  the  adult.    It  may  also  be 
an  organ  for  nutritive  absorption."     Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  surface  or  part  of  the  ovary  to 
which  the  ovules  are  attached.  Gray. 

PLA-CEN'TAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  placenta ; 
having  a  placenta.  Dunglison. 

PLA9-?N-TA'TI0N,  n.  (Bot.)  The  arrangement 
of  the  seeds  in  the  pericarp.  Henslow. 

PLAC-5N-TIF'^R-0US,  (X.  [h.  placenta,  a  cake, 
and  ferOy  to  bear.]  {Bot?)  Bearing  the  pla- 
centa. Gray. 

PLA'C^R,  ■«.     One  who  places.  Spenser. 

PLACER,  n.  [Sp.]  A  place  where  gold  dust  is 
found  ;  a  gold-field.  Clarke. 

PLA^'JD,  a.  [L.  placidus  ;  placeo,  to  please  ;  It. 
<Sf  Sp.  placido  ;  Fr.  placide.]  Undisturbed ;  com- 
posed"; unmoved;  serene;  tranquil;  calm, 

Zeal  alone  hia  placid  bosom  lires.  Brook-e. 

tPLA-CID'l-OUS,  c£.     Gentle;  placid.        Topsell. 

PLA-CrD'l-TY,  n.  [h.  placiditas  ;  placidus,  plac- 
id ;  It.  placidita  ;  Fr.  placidity.']  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  placid  ;  mildness ;  gentle- 
ness ;  tranquillity ;  serenity.  Chandler. 

PLA^'ID-NJESS,  n.    Placidity.  Johnson. 

PIjA^'ID-LV,  ad.  In  a  placid  manner;  mildly; 
gently  ;  with  quietness  ;  quietly.  Boyle. 

PLA^'IT,  n.  [L.  pla.citvm\  placeo,  to  please.] 
{Law.)  Decree  or  decision  of  some  court  or  gov- 
ernment. GlanviU. 

PLA(^'I-TA,  n.  pi.  [L.]  1.  Public  courts  and  as- 
semblies in  the  middle  ages,  in  which  the  sover- 
eign presided,  when  consultations  wore  held 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Brande. 

2.    (Law.)    A  decree;    a  decision: — pleas; 
pleadings.  Mliishaw. 

PLAg'l~TO-RY,  a.  (Laio.)  Relating  to  the  act  or 
the  form  of  pleading  in  courts  of  law.    Clayton. 

t  PLACK':pT,  n.  [Fr.  plaquer,  to  lay  on.]  A  pet- 
ticoat ;  an  under-petticoat.  Shak. 
^^  "  Mr.  Steevens  quotes  an  author  who  makes  it 
the  opening  of  tlie  petticoat  (on  Lear,  iii.  4)  ;  Bailey 
says  it  was  the  fore-part  of  the  shift  or  petticoat  j  but 
it  is  neither."    J^ares. 

PLAC'oTd,  }  a.     [Gr.   rrP.dl,  7r;.aK<5f,  a  plate, 

PLA-COID'I-AN,  )  and  uhos,  form.]  {Pal.)  Per- 
taining to  the  placoidians.  Agassiz. 
PLA-C6ID'I-AN,  n.  {Pal.)  One  of  an  order  of 
fishes,  many  of  which  are  fossil,  so  called  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  scales,  which  are 
in  the  form  of  plates  or  spines,  and  composed 
of  dentine,  as  in  the  sharks  and  skates.  Agassiz. 

[Fr.]     {Arch.)    A   ceiling  of  a 
Francis. 

PLA'GAL,  a.  [Gr.  Wdyio?,  oblique.]  {Mus.)  Ap- 
plied to  those  tunes  or  scales  whose  notes  lie 
between  the  fifth  and  its  octave  ;  —  opposed  to 
authentic.  Dwight. 

Plagal  cadence,  a  final  cadence,  in  which  the  chord 
of  the  tonic  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  sub-dominant. 

t  PLA'^:^?)'^'^'^'  [J^.plctgcB.']  Regions;  countries. 

ThQ  plages  of  the  north,  by  land  and  sea.        Chaucer. 

II  PLA'Q^I-A-RI^M,  rt.  The  act  of  appropriating 
the  ideas  or  the  language  of  another,  and  pass- 
ing them  for  one's  own  ;  literary  theft.  Walpoh. 

II  PLA'^I-A-RiST,  n.  One  who  commits  plagia- 
rism ;  a  plagiary.  "  Plagiarists  are  always  sus- 
picious of  being  stolen  from."  Coleridge. 

\\  PLA'(JtJ-A-RIZE,  V.  n.  To  commit  literary  theft ; 
to  steal  literary  property.  Qu.  Rev. 

II  PLA'gtI-A-RIZE,  V.  a.  To  steal  and  appropriate 
to  one's  self,  as  the  writings,  sayings,  or  ideas 
of  another.  Qu.  Rev. 

II  PLA'^I-A-RY,  or  PLA  VlA-RY  [pla  je-^-re,  P.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.R.Wr. ;  pla'je-re,  S."  W.  K.  Sm.  C],  n. 
[L.  plagiarius,  a  kidnapper ;  plagium,  kidnap- 
ping ;  It.  §  Sp.  plagiario  ;  Fr.  plagiaire.'] 

1.  One  who  commits  plagiarism. 

Without  invention  a  painter  lb  but  a  copier,  and  a  poet 
but  a  plagiary  of  others.  Dryden. 

2.  t Plagiarism;  literary  theft  or  piracy. 

Such  kind  of  borrowing  as  this,  if  it  be  not  bettered  by  the 
borrower,  among  good  authors  is  accounted  plagiary.  Miltvn. 


PLA-FOND',    n. 
room;  a  soffit. 


,;8@=- "  Mr.  Elphinston  and  some  respectable  speak- 
ers pronounce  this  word  with  the  first  vowel  short,  as 
if  written  pZfid-jar?/;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Perry,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Entick  mark  it  with  the  a  long,  as  if  written  play- 
jary.  And  to  know  whicii  is  the  true  pronunciation, 
we  need  only  recur  to  analogy,  wliich  tells  us  that 
every  vowel,  except  i,  having  the  accent,  and  being 
followed  by  a  diphthong,  is  long."     Walker. 

II  PLA'5^|-A-RY,  a.     1.  t  Stealing  men.     Browne. 

2.   Relatiiig   to    plagiarism  or  literary  theft. 

**  A  plagiary  sonnet- wright."  Bp.  Hall. 

PLA-(?I-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  TrUyiog,  oblique,  and 
'iSpa,  a  base.]     Having  oblique  sides.        Smart. 

PLA'9I-QN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  lead 
and  antimony.  Brande. 

PLA'^I-OS-TOME,  n.  [Gr.  -TrUyio;,  oblique,  and 
ar6[xay  a  mouth.]  {Zolil.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  car- 
tilaginous fishes,  comprehending  all  those  which 
have  the  mouth  situated  transversely  beneath 
the  snout :  —  one  of  a  genus  of  univalve  mol- 
lusks.  Brande. 

PLAGUE  (plag),  n.  [Gr.  TrJ^rj-yri,  a  blow  ;  TrA/Jo-trw, 
to  smite  ;  L.  plaga  ;  It.  piaga ;  Sp.  plaga  ;  Fr. 
plaie.  —  Dut.  plaag,  plague  ;  Ger.  <Sf  Tfan.  plage ; 
Sw.  plaga.  —  W.pla;  Ga.e\.  plaigh  ;  Ir.  plaig.'] 

1.  A  malignant  fever  of  the  most  aggi-avated 
kind,  with  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  groin  or  the  armpit,  and  carbuncles ;  the 
pest ;  pestilence.  Dunglison. 

.egr  TJie  plague  is  endemic  in  the  Levant;  fre- 
quently epidemfc,  and  destroying  at  least  two  thirds 
of  those  persons  whom  it  attacks.     Dunglison. 

2.  A  state  of  misery  ;  pain.     1  Kings  viii.  38. 

3.  Any  thing  troublesome  or  vexatious. 

I  am  not  mad;  too  well  I  feel 

The  plague  of  each  calamity.  Shak. 

Sometimes  my  plague,  sometimes  my  darling, 
Kissing  to-day,  to-morrow  snarling.  Prior. 

Cold  plague,  a  severe  form  of  congestive  fever,  seen 
in  the  Southern  U.  S.  Bilious  pneumonia,  in  which 
there  is  no  reaction,  has  been  so  called.       Dunglison. 

PLAGUE  (plag),  V.  a.  [Sp.  plagar;  Ger. plagen; 
Dan.  plage:    Sw.  plaga.']     [i.   plagued;  pp. 

PLAGUING,  PLAGUED.] 

1.  To  afflict  with  pestilence,  disease,  or  ca- 
lamity. 

Thus  were  they  plagued. 
And  worn  with  famine.  Milton. 

2.  To  trouble  ;  to  tease  ;  to  vex  ;  to  harrass  ; 
to  torment;  to  annoy;  to  molest;  —  in  this 
sense  often  used  ludicrously. 

To  see  if  he  can  start  a  lawsuit,  and  plague  any  of  his 
neighbors.  Addison. 

fPLAGUE'FUL  (plag'ful),  a.  Infecting  with 
plague;  abounding  with  plagues.  Mir. for  Mag. 

PLAGUE'L^SS,  a.  Free  from  plagues  or  from 
the  plague.  Wright. 

PLAGUE'— MARK,  n.  A  plague-token.  Dunglison. 

PLA'GU^R  (plag'er),  n.  One  who  plagues  or  vex- 
es.   "  Our  plagues  and  oui  plaguers."    Broione. 

PLAGUE'-SPOT,  n.  A  plague-token.    Dunglison. 

PLAGUE'-TO-KEN,  n.  A  mark  by  which  one 
struck  with  the  plague  was  known ;  a  plague- 
mark  ;  a  plague-spot. 

JS^  *'  It  is  described  as  a  small  tubercle,  somewhat 
resembling  a  wart,  callous,  and  more  or  less  deficient 
in  sensibility,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  miltet- 
seed  to  tliat  of  a  bean."     Dunglison. 

PLA'GUI-LY  (plag'e-le),  ad.  Vexatiously  ;  troub- 
lesomely ;  extremely.     [Low.]  Dryden. 

PLA'GUY  (plag'e),  a.  1.  Infected  with  the  plague; 
pestilential,     [r.] 

Tea,  whilst  in  plaints  they  spend  their  plaguy  breath. 

Of  all  tilings  that  are  feared,  the  least  is  death.  Stirling, 

2.  Vexatious  ;  troublesome.  [Low.]  Hudihras. 

PLAICE  (plas),  n. 
\1j.  platessa. — Dut. 
platdijs,  flat-fish ; 
Ger. plateisze ;  Dan.  '■ 
platjisk.]  (Ich.)  A 
species  of  flat-fish ; 
Platessa  communis. 
—  See  Flat-fish. 
Baird. 

His  mouth  shrinks  sideways  like  a  scornful  plaice.  Bp.  BdU. 

PLAICE'-MOUTH,  ic.  A  wry  mouth.  —  See 
Plaice.  B.  Jonson. 


Plaice  (Platessa  communis). 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  SON;   BULL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  — 9,  gf,  ^,  g,  soft;  jG,  fi,  £,  g,  hard;   §  as  z;  :^  as  gz.  — THIS,  ttiis. 
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PLAtd  (piad)  [piad,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  C. 
IF?-.;  piad  orplad,if.],«-  l^L  Goth,  plat.  — W, 
plaidj  part  or  party  ;  pleth^  a  fold ;  Gael,  plaide.'] 
A  striped  or  variegated  cloth,  much  worn  by  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  forming  a  predomi- 
nant part  of  the  national  costume,  and  indicat- 
ing, by  the  variety  of  its  patterns,  the  different 
Scottish  clans.  It  is  worn  by  both  sexes,  and 
by  others  besides  the  Highlanders. 

Their  brechan,  or  plaid^  consists  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
yards  of  narrow  stuff,  wrapt  round  the  middle,  and  reaches 
to  the  knees.  rmnant-. 

The  women  also  wear  a.plaid,  but  it  is  so  narrow  as  seldom 
to  come  below  the  waist.  Jamieson. 

flf^  "It  seems  doubtful,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "if 
this  be  properly  a  Gaelic  word,  as  it  does  not  occur  in 
the  other  Celtic  dialects ;  unless  we  view  it  as  the 
same  with  the  Welsh  pleth,  plica,  a  fold.  The  ingen- 
ious editor  of  *  Popular  Ballads  '  says  (in  Glossary), 
'  The  word  in  the  Gaelic  and  in  every  other  language 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  means  any  thing 
broad  and  fiat ;  and  when  applied  to  a  plaid  or  blanket, 
signifies  simply  a  broad,  plain,  unformed  piece  of 
cloth.'  " —  In  the  Gaelic  dictionaries  of  Shaw  and  of 
Armstrong,  plaide  is  given  as  a  Gaelic  word,  and  is 
thus  defined,  "  a  blanket,  a  plaid." 

j^=-  With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
Ogilvie  says, "  Plaid  is  usually  pronounced,  and  often 
w^ritfen,  plad  [plad]  in  Englarid  "  ;  and  it  is  so  pro- 
nounced by  the  English  orthoepists.  Lord  Byron, 
however,  makes  it  rhyme  with  glade,  and  he  says, 
"This  word  is  erroneously  pronounced  plad  [pladj^j 
the  proper  pronunciation  (according  to  the  Scotch)  is 
known  by  the  orthography." 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid, 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-covered  glade.    Byron. 

PLATD'ING,  n.  [''Probably  from ^^jrf."  Ogilvie.'] 

1.  A  coarse  woollen  cloth,  differing  from  flan- 
nel in  being  twilled.    [Scotland.]  Ogilvie. 

2.  [Old  Fr.]  (European  Law.)  An  assembly 
of  the  kings  and  great  men  of  the  realm  :  —  a 
court  of  justice.  Burrill. 

PLAIN  (plan)^  a.  [L.  plantis ;  It.  piano  ;  Sp. 
piano;  Fr.  plain.  —  "  Probably  connected  with 
Sansc.  prithu^  broad ;  Gr.  ttIutv;  ;  Ger.  platt  ; 
'Bng.mt."   Wm.  Smith.] 

1.  Smooth  ;  level ;  flat ;  even  ;  free  from  ele- 
vations or  depressions  ;  plane.  —  See  Plane. 

Hilly  countries  afford  the  most  entertaining  prospects, 
though  a  man  would  choose  to  travel  through  aplain  one. 

Acldi&on. 

2.  Free  from  obstacle  or  difficulty ;  open ; 
clear.     "In plain  fight  and  open  field."  Felton. 

3.  Evident ;  manifest ;  apparent ;  not  obscure ; 
visible  ;  obvious  ;  distinct ;  clear  ;  certain. 

Express  thyself  in  plain,  not  doubtful  words, 

That  ground  for  quarrels  or  disputes  affords.       Dryden. 

4.  Yoid  of  ornament ;  unembellished ;  simple. 

A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  enclosed  her  brow, 

I'lahi  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show.    Drtjden. 

5.  Free  from  disguise  ;  artless  ;  honest ;  sin- 
cere; direct;  candid;  frank.  Pope. 

In  choice  of  instruments,  it  is  better  to  choose  men  of  a 
plainer  sort,  that  are  like  to  do  that  that  is  committed  to  them, 
and  to  report  faithfully  the  success,  than  those  that  are  cun- 
ning to  contrive  somewhat  to  grace  themselves.  Bacon. 

6.  Mere  ;  bare  ;  downright. 

Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets,  passed. 

Turned  critics  next,  and  proved  plain  ibols  at  last.    Pope. 

Plain  chant  or  song,  a  name  given  to  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical chant,  characterized  by  its  plain,  simple  style, 
in  distinction  from  prick  song,  or  variegated  music ; 
canto  fermo.  Warton.  Moore.  —  Plain  chart.  (J^aut.) 
See  Plane.  —  Plain  sailing.   (J^aut.)    See  Plane. 

Syn.  —  See  Apparent,  Bare,  Candid,  Clear, 
Evident,  Level,  Simple. 

PLAIN,  ad.  In  a  plain  manner  ;  not  obscurely  ; 
distinctly ;  frankly  ;  plainly.  Addison. 

PLAIN,  n.  [Fr.  plaine.]  Level  grormd;  open, 
level  field ;  flat  expanse ;  —  often,  a  field  of  battle. 

Wliile  here  the  ocean  gains. 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide,  sandy  plains.  Pope. 

^6®=  Plain  and  plane  are  often  used  indiscriminate- 
ly. In  science  and  the  arts,  the  word  is  generally 
written  plane;  but  for  a  level,  open  fie\d,  plain. 

PLAIN,  V.  a.     1.  To  level;  to  smooth;  to  plane. 

Upon  one  wing  the  artillery  was  drawn,  every  piece  hav- 
ing hia  guard  of  pioneers  to  plain  the  ways.  Hayward. 

2.  t  To  explain  ;  to  make  plain  or  clear. 
"What's  dumb  in  show  I'll _p?oin  with  speech.         SJiak. 

f  PLAIN,  V.  n.  [Fr.  plaindre.]  To  lament;  to 
wail ;  to  complain. 

He  to  himself  thws plained.  Milton. 

t  PLAIN,  -v,  a.     To  lament.  Spenser, 

t  PLAIN'ANT,  n.     A  plaintiff.  Butler. 


PLAIN'BACKS,  n.  pi.  A  term  in  the  weaving 
trade  for  bombazettes.  Simmonds. 

PLAIN'-CHAnt,  n.    A  plain-song.  Moore. 

PLAIN'-DEAL-^R,  n.  One  who  deals  plainly  or 
frankly.  Lechford. 

PLAIN'-DEAL-ING,  a.  Dealing  frankly  ;  honest ; 
open ;  acting  without  art. 

It  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am  a.  plain-chaHng  xWlain.  ShaJc. 

PLAIN'-DEAL-ING,  n.  Management  void  of  art ; 
sincerity ;  frankness.  Dryden. 

PLAIN'jpR,  n.     One  who  plains.  Chapman. 

PLAIN'-HEART-:^D,  a.  Having  a  sincere,  hon- 
est heart ;  frank  ;  candid  ;  straightforward. 

Free-spoken  and  plain-hearted  men,  that  are  the  eyes  of 
their  country.  Milton, 

PLAIN'-HEART-:eD-NESS  (plan'hart-ed-nes),  n. 
Frankness ;  sincerity.  Hallywell. 

fPLAIN'lNG,  ».    Complaint.  Shak. 

PLAIN'LY,  ad.  In  a  plain  manner:  —  frankly; 
sincerely ;  evidently  ;  clearly ;  not  obscurely. 

PLAIN'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  plain  ; 
flatness  ;  levelness  ;  evenness.  Johnson. 

2.  "Want  of  ornament ;  simplicity. 

The  excess  oi' plainness  in  our  cathedral  disappoints  the 
spectator,  after  so  rich  an  approach.  Walpolc. 

3.  Frankness  ;  sincerity  ;  artlessness. 

To  plainness  honor 
Is  bound,  when  majesty  to  folly  flies.  SJiak. 

PLAIN'— SONG,  n.  The  plain,  unvaried  chant  in 
church  service,  in  distinction  from  prick-song, 
or  variegated  music  sung  by  note.  Shak. 

PLAIN'— SPEAK-ING,  n.  Plainness  or  frank,ness 
of  speech.  Roget. 

PLAIN'-SPO-KEN  (plan'spo-kn),  a.  ^  Speaking 
frankly;  free-spoken;  frank;  candid;  blunt. 

PLAINT  (plant),  n.     [Fr.  plainte.] 

1.  Lamentation  ;  lament ;  complaint ;  expres- 
sion of  sorrow ;  a  cry  ;  a  moan ;  a  wail. 

Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds.      Sliak. 

2.  A  charge  or  accusation  of  injury. 

There  are  three  just  grounds  of  war  with  Spain;  one  of 
lilaint,  two  upon  defence.  Bacon. 

3.  {Eng.  LaiD.)  A  private  memorial  tendered 
in  open  court  to  the  judge,  wherein  the  party 
injured  sets  forth  his  cause  of  action  :  —  a  pro- 
ceeding in  inferior  courts  by  which  an  action  is 
commenced  without  original  writ.      Blackstofie. 

fPLAINT'EUL,  o.     Complaining;  plaintive. 

But,  alasl  to  what  a  sea  of  miseries  my  plaintful  tongue 
doth  lead  me !  Sidney. 

PLAIN'TIFF  [plan'tif,ir.  P.  X  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. 
Wr.\  Yik.n't\i,Kenrick,  Scott], n.  [Old  Fr.^^w- 
tyfi,  Fr.  plaintif,  complaining ;  plaindre,  to 
complain.]  {Law.)  One  who,  in  a  personal  ac- 
tion, commences  a  suit,  or  seeks  a  remedy  for 
an  injury  to  his  rights  ;  —  opposed  to  defendant. 

Plaintiff  in  error,  a  party  who  sues  out  a  writ  of 
error,  and  this  whether  in  the  court  below  he  was 
plaintiff  or  defendant.  Bouvier. 

S^  "  The  word  was  universally,  till  of  late  years, 
pronounced  with  the  first  syllable  like  -plan,  as  appears 
by  its  being  adopted  by  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Elphinston, 
Mr.  Perry,  W.  Johnston,  and  Dr.  Kenrick ;  but  a 
laudable  desire  of  reforming  the  language  has  restored 
the  diphthong  to  its  true  sound  ;  and  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word,  \'\Wq  plane,  is  now  the  current  pronunci- 
ation of  all  our  courts  of  justice.  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Entick  agree  in  this  pronunciation."     Walker. 

t  PLAIN'TIFF,  a.    Complaining;  plaintive.  Prior. 

PLAIN'TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  plaintif;  plaindre,  to  com- 
plain.]     Complaining ;  querulous  ;  lamenting ; 
expressive  of  sorrow;  sorrowful;  mournful;  sad. 
"A  softer  and  jnQxe plaintive  tone."      Eustace. 
Syn.  — See  Uuerulous. 

PLAIN'TI"V"E-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  expressing 
grief  or  sorrow ;  sorrowfully.  Smart. 

PLAIN'TIVE-NESS,  n.   Quality  of  being  plaintive. 

PLAINT'LESS,  a.  Without  plaint  or  complaint ; 
unrepining.     [r.]  Savage. 

PLAIN'-WORK  (plan'wUrk),  n.  "Work  not'  diffi- 
cult: —  common  needle  work,  as  distinguished 
from  embroidery. 

PLAIT  (plat),  n.     [W.  pleth  ;  Gaq\.  pleat.] 


1.  A  fold  ;  a  double,  as  of  cloth ;  a  plicature. 

That  attire 
E'en  as  it  sits  on  thee,  not  a  plait  altered.        Middleton. 

2.  A  braid,  as  of  hair.  Craig. 

PLAIT,  V.  a.  [Gr.  7r;.f/:w;  L.  jjHco  ;  It.  piegare; 
Sp.  plegar ;  Fr.  plier.  —  D3.n.  Jletta ;  Sw.  Jititta. 
—  W.  plethu.]  \i.  PLAITED  ;  pp.  plaiting, 
plaited:] 

1.  To  fold ;  to  double. 

Will  she,  on  Sunday  mom,  thy  neckcloth  plaits         Gay. 

2.  To  weave ;  to  braid ;  to  plat ;  to  mat. 

I  '11  weave  her  garlands,  and  I  '11  x^loit  her  hair.         Prior. 

3.  To  entangle  ;  to  involve,     [r.]  Shak. 
i^'  "  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this 

word,  as  if  written  plete,  which  must  carefully  be 
avoided."  Walker.  — "Often  wrongly  pronounced 
;^/e(."  Smart.  —  A  vulgar  pronunciation  in  the  U.  S, 


PLAIT' JgR,  n.     One  who  plaits. 


Johnson. 


PLAK'0-DINE,  n.  [Gr.  ttU^,  irAaKdj,  a  plate.] 
{Mi7i.)  A  native  arseniate  of  nickel  found  near 
Mtlsen  in  Siegen,  in  tabular  crystals.     Brande. 

PLAN,  n.  \1j. plamis,  flat;  It. piano,  a  plan;  Sp. 
piano  ;  Fr.^^Zan.  —  Dut.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  &;  hv/.plan.] 
1.  The  representation  of  any  thing  drawn  on 
paper,  or  on  a  flat  surface  ;  a  draught ;  a  sketch ; 
a  plot;  —  particularly,  a  drawing  exhibiting  a 
horizontal  section  of  a  building.  Weale. 


Artists  and  plans  relieved  my  solemn  hoursj 
I  founded  palaces  and  planted  bowers, 


Pnor. 


2.  A  scheme;  a  project;  a  contrivance;  a 
device ;  a  design  ;  method  ;  system. 

Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man; 

A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  apian.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Design,  System. 
PLAN,    V.   a.       \i.    PLANNED ;    pp.    planning, 

PLANNED.] 

1.  To  form  a  plan  or  draught  of;  to  delineate 
or  represent  on  a  plane.  Wright. 

2.  To  devise  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  form  in  design. 

Vouchsafe  the  means  of  vengeance  to  debate, 
And^Zan.  with  all  thy  arts  the  scene  of  fate.  Pope. 

fPLA'NA-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  plane.     Bailey. 
t  PLANCH,  n.    A  plank.  Sir  R.  Fanshaw. 

PLANCHj  V.  a.  \Yr.  plane heier  ;  planche,  a  board.' 

[i.   PLANCHED  ;  pp.    PLANCHING,  PLANCHED.' 

To  plank  ;  to  cover  with  boards  or  planks,   [r.' 
Planch  on  a  piece  as  broad  as  thy  cap. 

Gammer  Gurion's  Heedle,  1551. 

fPLANCH'^D,  a.  Made  of  boards.  ''  A  planched 
gate."     Shak.     "The  jaZanc/ierf  floor."    Gorges. 

fPLANCH'jER,  n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  plank.      Drayton. 
2.  A  floor  of  wood.  Bacon, 

PLANCH'^R,  V.  n.  To  make  a  floor  of  planchers  ; 
to  make  a  wooden  floor,     [n.]  Sancroft. 

PLAN'CH^T,  n.  [Fr.  planchette,  a  small  board.] 
{Coining.)  A  piece  of  metal  intended  for  a  coin, 
with  a  smooth,  flat  surface,  to  be  placed  in  the 
mill  for  receiving  the  die  impression.  Simmonds. 

PLAj\r-qHETTE',  n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  smaU  plank  or. 

board.  Sim,monds. 

2.  A  circumferentor.  Simmonds. 

PLANCH'ING,  n.     1.  {Caiy.)  The  act  of  one  who 
planches  ;  the  laying  of  floors,     [r.]         Bailey. 
2.  A  wooden  flooring.     "  T\ig  planchincfs  rot- 
ten, the  walls  fallen  down."  Carew. 

PLANE,  n.     [L.  planus,  even,  flat.] 

1.  {Geoni.)  A  surface  such  that,  if  any  two 
points  in  it  be  taken  at  pleasure  and  joined  by  a 
straight  line,  that  line  will  lie  wholly  in  the  sur- 
face ;  a  level  superficies.  Davies. 

jS(w'  "  Planes  are  also  frequently  used  for  imaginary 
surfaces,  supposed  to  cut  and  pass  through  solid  bod- 
ies ;  and  on  this  construction  is  founded  the  whole 
doctrine  of  conic  sections.  In  astronomy,  the  same 
term  is  used  for  an  ideal  plane  passing  through  certain 
parts  or  points  of  the  heavens,  as  the  plane  of  the  ho- 
rizon, of  the  ecliptic,  equator,  &;c.  ;  by  which  are 
to  be  understood  certain  ideal  planes  passing  through 
those  circles  of  the  sphere,  or  on  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  described."    Francis. 

2.  {Carp.)  A  carpenter's  or  joiner's  tool,  of 
many  varieties,  used  to  produce  straight,  flat, 
and  even  surfaces  upon  wood.  Moxon. 

Objective  plane,  {Surveying.)  the  horizontal  plane 
upon  which  the  object  to  be  delineated  is  supposed  to 
stand  ;  —  usually  taken  as  the  horizontal  plane  of  pro- 
jection.—  Plane  of  a  diaZ,  the  plane  upon  which  the 
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hour-lines  of  the  dial  are  constructed. —  Plane  of  pro- 
jection, one  of  the  planes  to  which  points  are  referred 
in  descriptive  geometry  for  determining  their  relative 
position  in  space. —  Plane  of  rays^  (^Shades  and  Shad- 
ows.) a  plane  parallel  to  a  ray  of  light. —  Perspective 
plane,  the  plane  upon  which  the  perspective  of  an  ob- 
ject is  drawn. —  Principal  plane,  (Spherical  Projec- 
tio-ns)  the  plane  upon  wliich  the  different  circles  of 
the  sphere  are  projected.  JDavics, 

PLANE,  «.  [Gr.  TrXtiravos;  rrXarOs,  broad;  1,.  pla- 
taniis;  It.  i^  Sp.  plata7io  \  'Fi.  platane,  plane;  so 
named  on  account  of  its  broad  leaves  and  spread- 
ing form.]  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Plata- 
nus ;  the  plane-tree  ;  the  platane  ;  sycamore. 

The  beech,  the  swimming  alder,  and  thaplane.      Dryden. 

PLANE,  V.  a.   [L.  piano  ;  It.  pianare ;  Fr.  planer.] 

[^.  PLANED  ;  pp.  PLANING,  PLANED.] 

1.  To  make  smooth  with  a  plane.  Moxon. 

2.  To  level ;  to  free  from  inequalities. 

Upon  thifl  was  laid  another  layer  of  email  Btones  and  cem- 
ent, to  plane  the  inequaUtiea  of  rough  s to dc  m  which  the 
Btoneg  of  the  upper  pavement  were  fixed.  Arouthnot. 

PLANE,  a.  [L.  planus  ;  It.  piano ;  Sp.  piano ;  Fr. 
plan.]  {Geom.)  Level;  even;  flat;  —  no.ting, or 
pertaining  to,  a  surface,  real  or  imaginary,  such 
that  if  a  right  line  touch  it  in  two  points,  it  will 
touch  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

Plane  angle,  (Oeom.)  the  angle  between  two  straight 
lines  in  a  plane. —  Plane  chart,  a  chart  constructed  so 
that  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  repre- 
sented by  straight  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at 
the  same  distance  from  each  other,  in  every  latitude. 
—  Plane  curve,  a  curve  all  of  whose  points  lie  in  the 
same  plane.  —  Plane  director,  a  planeparallel  to  every 
element  of  a  warped  surface  of  the  first  class.  —  Plane 
figure,  a  portion  of  a  plane  limited  by  lines  either 
straiglit  or  curved.  —  Plane  geometry,  that  part  of  ge- 
ometry which  treats  of  the  relations  and  properties  of 
plane  figures.. —  Plane  problem,  a  problem  which  can 
be  solved  geometrically,  by  the  aid  of  the  right  line 
and  circle  only. —  Plane  sailing,  (JVav.)  the  method 
of  computing  the  position  of  a  ship  and  her  path, 
under  the  supposition  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
a  plane.  —  Plane  surveying,  that  brancli  of  surveying, 
in  which  the  earth's  surface  is  regarded  as  a  plane. — 
Plane  table,  (Surveying.)  an  instrument  used  for  plot- 
ting in  the  field. —  Plane  triangle,  a  triangle  lying 
entirely  in  the  same  plane.  —  Plane  trigonometry,  that 
part  of  trigonometry  which  treats  of  the  relations 
and  properties  of  the  sides  and  angles  of  plane  trian- 
gles. Davies. 

PLANE'-CHART,  n.  {Naut.)  A  chart  laid  down 
on  Mercator's  projection.  Simmonds. 

PLANE'— IR-pN§,  n.  pi.  Cutting  irons,  either  sin- 
gle or  double,  to  insert  in  a  plane.     Simmonds. 

PLAN'^K,  n.     1.  One  who  planes.  Sherwood. 

2.  (Printing.)  A  flat  piece  of  wood,  used  by 

the  compositor  for  forcing  down  the  type   in 

the   form,  and   making    the    surface    perfectly 

even.  SimTnonds. 

PLA'NJ^R-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  North  American 
tree  of  the  genus  Planera  ;  —  so  liamed  for  J.  S. 
Planer,  a  German  botanist.  Gray. 

PLANE'— SCALE,  n.  A  scale  upon  which  are 
graduated  chords,  sines,  tangents,  secants, 
rhombs,  geographical  miles,  &c. ;  —  used  prin- 
cipally by  navigators.  Davies. 

PLAN'^T,  n.  [Gy.  irXav^TJ}!;;  irXavao),  to  wander; 
Tr?.iivri,  a  wandering  ;  L.  planeta ;  It.  piaiieta  ; 
Sp.planeta;  Yx.  pianette.]  (Astron.)  An  opaque 
celestial  body,  receiving  its  light  from  the  sun, 
about  which  it  revolves  as  a  centre,  in  an  orbit 
not  very  widely  differing  from  a  circle. 

ja®~  Five  of  the  planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Ju- 
piter, and  Saturn,  have  been  known  from  the  earliest 
ages.  Uranus  was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Her- 
schel  on  the  13th  of  March,  1781  ;  and  Neptune  was 
found  on  Sept.  23,  1846,  by  Dr.  Galle,  of  Berlin,  in 
consequence  of  calculations  made  independently  and 
simultaneously  by  M.  Le  Verrier,  of  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Adams,  of  London.  Between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  a 
group  of  minor  planets,  or  asteroids,  has  been  detected 
since  tile  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The 
name  planet  was  given  to  this  class  of  heavenly  bodies 
because  they  constantly  change  their  relative  situation 
in  the  heavens,  and  thus  appear  to  wander  among  the 
constellations.     Hind.     Herschel. 

Inferior  planets.  Mercury  and  Venus,  which  revolve 
in  orbits  interior  to  the  earth's  path.  —  Superior  plan- 
ets, those  planets  whose  orbits  are  exterior  to  that  of 
the  earth.  Hind.  —  Primary  planets,  those  planets 
which  revolve  only  about  the  sun,  in  distinction 
from  secondary  planets,  satellites,  or  moons,  which 
revolve  also  about  their  primaries. 

PLANE '-TA-BLE,    ft.     (Swveying.)    An  instru- 


ment used  for  plotting  in  the  field  without  the 
necessity  of  taking  field  notes.  Davies. 

PLAN-^T-A'R|-tJM,  n.  (^Astron.)  An  astronomi- 
cal machine  for  exhibiting  the  relative  motions 
of  the  planets,  and  their  positions  in  respect  of 
the  sun  ;  an  orrery.  Brande. 

PLAN'JgT-A-RY,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  planetario;  Fr. 
plajietaii'e.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  planets. 
"  Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects."  Milton. 

2.  Under  the  dominion  of  a  planet. 

I  was  born  in  the  planetai-y  hour  of  Saturn;  and  I  think  I 
have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me;  I  am  no  way  fa- 
cetious. Adcmon. 

3.  Produced  by  the  planets,  or  by  a  planet. 
"  Planetary  influence."  Shak. 

4.,  Having,  or  resembling,  the  nature  of  a 
planet ;  erratic  ;  wandering.  "  Bright  planetary 
Jove."  Black/nore. 

Planetary  days,  the  days  of  the  week  as  shared 
among  the  seven  planets  known  to  the  ancients,  each 
having  its  day;  and  hence,  in  most  European  lan- 
guages, the  days  of  the  week  are  still  denominated 
from  the  planets,  as  Sunday,  Monday,  &c.       Wright. 

PLAN'^T-^D,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  having,  plan- 
ets.    "  Planeted  inhabitants."     [k.]         Young. 

t  PLA-NET'I-CAL,  a.     Planetary.  Browne. 

PLAN'jpT-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  planets. 

A  shoreless  eea,  a  sky  sunless  and  planetleBs.       Shelley. 

PLAN'jpT-6lD,  n.  [Gr.  izX.avrjrdg,  wandering,  and 
fri5os,  form.]  (Astron.)  One  of  the  minor  plan- 
ets revolving  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter  ;  an  asteroid. 

The  discovery  of  piu7?e(oit7s  was  commenced  in  the  pres- 
ent century.  Ec  Rev. 

PLANE'-TREE,  n.  [Fr.  plane.  — ^ee  Plane.] 
(Bot.)  A  plant  or  tree  of  the  genus  Plata7ius. 

a^'  The  Oriental  plane-tree  has  palmated  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  common  sycamore.  The  Pla- 
tanus  occidcntalis,  or  American /j/ane-trcc,  is  also  called, 
in  the  United  States,  by  the  names  of  button-wood, 
water-beech,  and  sycamore  ;  in  Canada  it  is  called  cot- 
ton-tree. The  p/ane-ircfi  of  Scotland  \st.\\Q.Acer  pseudo- 
platanus,  or  sycamore  maple.    Eng.  Cyc.     Loudon." 

PLAN'^T-STRUCK,  a.     Affected   by  the   malig- 
nant influence  of  a  planet ;  blasted.     Sue/cling. 
t^"  "  The  word  is  by  no  means  disused,  though 
the  superstition  is  discarded."    J^ares. 

PLAN'jp-TULE,  n.     A  little  planet.        Conybeare. 

PLAN'^T-WHEEL^,  n.  pi.  (Meek.)  A  mechani- 
cal contrivance  for  producing  a  variable  angular 
motion,  such  as  that  of  the  radius  vector  of  a 
planet  in  its  orbit. 

ij®=  "  The  common  contrivance  for  this  purpose 
consists  of  two  elliptical  wheels  connected  by  teeth 
running  into  each  other,  and  revolving  on  their  foci. 
While  the  driving  wheel  moves  uniformly,  the  radius 
vector  of  the  other  has  the  required  motion."  Ogilcie. 

PLAN'(p^?NT,  a.  [L.  plango,  plangens,  to  beat.] 
Beating  in  the  manner  of  a  wave  ;  dashing. 

The  seaman,  who  sleeps  sound  upon  the  deck, 

Nor  hears  the  loud  lamentmg  of  the  blast. 

Nor  lieeds  the  weltering  of  vaq  plangent  wave,    H.  Taylor. 

PLAN-I-FO'LI-OUS,  a.  [L.  planus,  plain,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.]  (Bot!)  Consisting  of  plain 
leaves,  in  circular  rows  round  the  centre.  Martin. 

PLA-NIM'Jg-T^R,  n.  [L.  jifenws,  level,  SLud  fxirpov, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  designed  to  meas- 
ure, by  mechanical  means  and  at  once,  the  area 
of  any  plane  figure  drawn  on  paper.        Nichol. 

PLAN-I-MET'RIC  )  ^.     Relating  to  planime- 

PLAN-?-MET'RI-CAL,  )  try.  Johnson. 

PLA-NIM'^-TRY,  n.  [L.  planus,  plain,  and  Gr. 
/jfrp/o),  to  measure;  it.  planimetria  ;  ^\i. piano- 
metria  ;  Fr.  planim^trie.]  That  branch  of  ap- 
plied geometry  which  treats  of  the  measurement 
of  plane  areas ;  —  opposed  to  stereotomy. Davies. 

rLAN'jNG-MA-CHINE',  n.  (iHecA.)  An  instru- 
ment for  reducing  the  surface  to  a  true  and 
smooth  face,  by  means  of  planes,  or  instru- 
ments of  a  similar  nature,  which  are  actuated 
by  the  power  of  machinery.  Weale. 

PLAN-I-PEN'NATE,  n.  (Ent.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
neuropterous  insects,  which  have  four  fiat  wings 
of  nearly  equal  size,  as  the  ant-lion.       Brande. 

PLAN-I-PJET'A-LOtJS,  a.    [L.  planus,  flat,  and  Gr. 


aXovy  a  leaf.]     (Bot.)    Having  flat  petals  or 
leaves  ;  flat-leaved.  Bailey. 

PLAN'ISH,  V.  a.  \i.  pla>;ished  ;  pp.  planish- 
ing, PLANISHED.]  To  polish ;  to  smooth;  to 
make  plain,  as  silversmiths.  Martin. 

PLAN'ISJI-^R,  n.  A  tool  used  by  turners  for 
smoothing  brass-work.  Weale. 

PLAN'I-SPHERE,  n.  [L.  planus,  plane,  and  sphes- 
ra,  a  sphere ;  It.  8^  Sp,  planisferio  ;  Fr.  plani- 
sphere.] A  projection  of  the  various  circles  of 
the  sphere  upon  a  plane,  Davies. 

PLANK  (plSlngk,  82),  n.  {L.planca;  Tr.  planche. — 
Dut.  plank ;  Ger.  ^  Dan.  planhe  ;  Sw.  planka.  — 
"W".  plane  ;  Gael,  plane,  plang.  —  From  Gr.  7r:?.d^, 
■nXands,  any  thing  flat  and  broad.    Buttmann.] 

1.  A  broad  piece  of  timber  thicker  than  a 
board, — usually  from  1^  to  4  inches  thick. 

Some  Turkish  bows  are  of  that  strength  as  to  pierce  a  plank 
'  of  six  Lnehes.  _  Wilkins, 

2.  Any  thing  resembling  a  plank  ;  a  slab. 

Over  his  grave  was  soon  after  erected  ...  a  monument  of 
freestone,  with  aplanh  of  marble  thereon.  Wood, 

PLANK  (plangk,  82),  v.  u.  [i.  planked  ;  pp. 
PLANKING,  PLANKED,]  To  cover  Or  lay  with 
planks. 

The'sides  were  planked  with  pine.  Dryden. 

PLANK'— ROAD,  n.  A  road  formed  upon  planks 
laid  transversely.  Simmonds, 

PLANK'Y,  a.  Constructed  of  planks.  "Before 
the  planky  gates."  Chapman. 

PLAN'Lf.SS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  plan. 

Now  every  planlens  measure,  chance  event, 

■Will  they  connect.  Coleridge. 

PLAN'N^R,  «.     One  who  forms  a  plan  or  design. 

PLA'N0-C6M-PR?SSED'  (-prest'),  ct.  [L.  planus, 
plane,  and  Eng.  compressed.]  {Bot.)  Com- 
pressed down  to  a  flattish  surface.  Loudon. 

PLA'NO-CON'CAVE,  a.  [L.  planus,  plain,  and 
Eng,  concave.]  Flat  on  one  side,  and  concave 
on  the  other.  —  See  Lens.  Francis. 

PLA'NO-CON'J-CAL,  a.  [L.  planus,  plain,  and 
Eng.  conical.]  Level  on  one  side,  and  conical 
on  the  other.  G?'eio. 

PLA 'NO-CON' VJBX,  a.  [L.  planus,  plain,  and 
Eng.  convex.]  Flat  on  the  one  side,  and  con- 
vex on  the  other.  —  See  Lens.  Stewart. 

PLA'NO-H6r-|-Z6n'TAL,  a.  [L.  planus,  plain, 
and  Eng.  horizo7ital.]  Having  a  level,  horizon- 
tal surface  or  position.  Smart. 

PLA'NQ-OR-BiC'U-LAR,  «.     Flat  and  circular. 

PLA-NOR'BIS,  n.  [L.  planus,  flat,  and  oi'his,  an 
orb.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  fresh-water  moUusks. 
iS^^  "  The  species  are  numerous,  and  distinguished 
by  the  shells  being  flat,  discoidal,  and  many-whirled, 
all  the  whirls  being  visible  equally  above  or  below." 
Baird. 

PLA'NO-SU'BU-LATE,  a.  [L.  planus,  plain, 
and  Eng.  simulate.]  {Bot.)  Smooth,  and  a^vl- 
shaped.  Browne. 

PLANT,  n.  [L.  planta ;  It.  pianta ;  Sp.  planta  ; 
Fr.  plante.  —  A.  S.  ^  Dut.  plant ;  Ger.  pfianze ; 
Dan.  plante',  Icel.  plantr\  Sw.  planta.  —  Ir. 
plaunda;  Bret.  j9fen^e?i,  plants ;  Gael,  plannt; 
W.  plant.  —  "The  original  idea  seems  to  be 
what  is  produced  or  shot  forth."    Bosicortk.] 

1.  {Bot.)  An  organized  being  destitute  of  a 
nervous  system,  and  nourished  exclusively  by 
the  mineral  kingdom ;  a  body  originating  in  a 
seed  and  producing  seeds  in  its  turn  ;  any  vege- 
table production  ;  a  vegetable. 

^^  "  The  differences  between  plants  and  animals 
seem  at  first  sight  so  obvious  and  so  great,  that  it 
would  appear  more  natural  to  inquire  how  they  re- 
Bemble,  rather  than  how  they  differ  from,  each  other. 
All  these  distinctions,  however,  gradually  disappear 
as  we  come  to  the  lower  kinds  of  plants  and  the  lower 
animals.  Many  animals  (such  as  barnacles,  coral 
animals,  and  polypes)  are  fixed  to  some  support  as 
completely  as  the  plant  is  to  the  soil ;  while  many 
plants  are  not  fixed,  and  some  move  from  place  to 
place  by  powers  of  their  own.  All  animals  move 
some  of  their  parts  freely  ;  yet  in  the  extent  and  ra- 
pidity of  the  motion,  many  of  them  are  surpassed  by 
the  common  sensitive  plant,  by  the  Venus's  fly-trap, 
and  by  some  other  vegetables  ;  while  whole  tribes  of 
aquatic  plants  arc  so  freely  and  briskly  locomotive, 
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that  they  have  until  lately  been  taken  for  animals.  It 
is  among  these  microscopic  tribes  that  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  most  nearly  approach  each  other, 
—  so  nearly,  that  it  is  still  uncertain  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  them."     Oray. 

2.  A  sapling  ;  a  young  tree,     [r.] 

Take  apZaHt  of  stubborn  oak, 
And  labor  him  with  many  a  stubborn  stroke.       Ih-yden. 

3.  [L.  pla7ita.']  f  The  sole  of  the  foot.  Jonson. 

4.  The  machinery,  apparatus,  or  fixtures  by 
which  a  business  or  manufacture  is  carried  on. 
'*  The  plant  of  a  brewery."  Simmonds. 

j8@=  "  There  is  a  coarse  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
chiefly  among  the  vulgar,  which  rhymes  it  with  mint. 
This  pronunciation  seems  a  remnant  of  that  broad 
sound  which  was  probably  given  to  the  a  before  two 
consonants  in  all  words,  but  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally wearing  away,  and  which  is  now,  except  in  a 
few  words,  become  a  mark  of  vulgarity."     Walker. 

PLANT,  V.  a.  [Jj.plwito;  It.  plantare  ;  S-p.  plan- 
tar  ;  Fr.  planter.  —  A.  S.  plantian.']  \i.  plant- 
ed ;  pp.  PLANTING,  PLANTED.] 

1.  To  put  into  the  ground  in  order  to  grow,  as 
seeds  or  bulbs  ;  to  set ;  to  insert ;  to  root. 

There  are  many  edicts  of  the  French  king .  .  .  ordering 
all  those  [vineyards]  which  are  lately  planted  to  be  grubbed 
up-  Hume. 

2.  To  settle  ;  to  fix  ;  to  establish.  "■  To  p]<int 
a  colony."  Johnson. 

I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselvea.  Shak. 

3.  To  fill  or  adorn  with  plants.  '*  To  plant 
a  walk  in  undulating  curves."  Johnson. 

4.  To  lay  the  first  course  of  stone  in  building. 

5.  To  direct  or  point,  as  a  cannon.    Johnson. 

PLANT,  V.  n.     To  perform  the  act  of  planting. 

Fope, 

PLANT'A-BLE,  «,,     That  may  be  planted.    Clarke. 

fPLANT'A^E,  n.  [L.  plantago,  a  plantain;  Fr. 
plantage.']    An  herb,  or  herbs  in  general.  Shak. 

PLAN'TAIN  (pian'tin),  n.  [L.  plantago  ;  It.  plan- 
taggine;  Y\.  plantain.']     {Bat.) 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Plantago. 

jB®^  The  species  of  this  genus  are  numerous  and 
herbaceous,  and  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  chiefly  in  temperate  and  cool  regions. 
Saird. 

2.  A  plant  or  tree  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus 
Musa,  found  in  the  countries  of  the  torrid  zone. 

J3®=  The  plantain  attains  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty feet,  with  leaves  often  more  than  six  feet  long,  and 
nearly  two  feet  broad.  Its  fruit  is  extensively  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone  as  an  article  of  food. 
Gerarde  and  other  old  authors  name  it  Jldam\-i  apple, 
from  a  notion  that  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Eden  ; 
whilst  others  supposed  it  to  be  the  grapes  brought  out 
of  the  promised  land  by  the  spies  of  iVIoses.  The  ba- 
nana is  a  variety  of  the  plantain.     Loudon.     Eng.  Cyc. 

PLAN'TAIN-EAT'^R,  n.  {Ovnith.)  A  bird  of 
the  family  Musop'hagidoi  and  sub-family  Muso- 
phagince.  —  See  Musophagin^.  Gray. 

t  PLAN'TAL,  ct.     Pertaining  to  plants.     Glanvill. 

PLAN'TAR,  «..  \1j.  plantaris  \  planta,  the  sole  of 
the  foot.]  {Anat.)  Relating,  or  belonging  to, 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  Dunglison. 

PLAN-TA'TTON,  n.  [L.  plantation  planto,  to 
plant ;  planta,  a  plant ;  It.  piantazione  ;  Sp. 
plantadon;  Fr.  plantation.'] 

L  The  act  or  the  practice  of  planting. 

In  bower  and  field  he  sought  where  any  tufl 

Of  grove  or  garden  plot  more  pleasant  lay, 

Their  tendance  or  plantation  for  delight.  Milion. 

2.  The  place  planted  ;  — in  Great  Britain,  ex- 
clusively applied  to  a  piece  of  ground  planted 
with  trees  for  the  purpose  of  producing  timber 
or  coppice  wood  ;  but  in  new  countries  not  gen- 
erally cultivated,  and  more  especially  in  warm 
climates,  to  land  appropriated  to  the  production 
of  important  crops,  as  the  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  &c.  Brande. 

Let  hiB  plantations  stretch  from  down  to  down, 

First  shade  a  country,  and  then  raise  a  town.  Pope. 

3.  t  A  colony  ;  a  dependency.  Bacon. 

Towns  here  are  few,  either  of  the  old  or  new  plantations. 

Heylin. 

,8®=  In  England,  this  word  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
hut  never  to  any  of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe. 
The  term  colony  is  the  one  now  more  generally  used. 
JBouvier.     Simmonds. 

4.  The  act  of  bringing  into  a  country  ;  intro- 
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duction  ;  establishment.    "  The  first  plantation 
of  Christianity  in  this  island."  K.  Charles. 

Syn.  —  Plantation  is  a  term  applied  to  an  estate 
usually  larger  than  a, farm  ;  as  a  plantation  for  raising 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  A  farm  con- 
sists of  lands  in  a  state  of  pasturage  and  tillage,  for 
raising  the  different  products  of  agriculture. 

PLANT'— CANE,  n.  The  first  crop  of  sugar-canes 
raised  from  cuttings.  Simmonds. 

PLANT'-CUT-T^R,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
family  Fringillida;  and  sub-family  Phytotomince. 
—  See  PHYTOTOMiNyii.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PLANT'-EAT-ING,  c*.  Eating  plants  ;  phytopha- 
gous. Eng.  Cyc. 

PLANT'^D,  p.  «.     Settled;  well-grounded.  Shak. 

PLANT'lgR,  n.  1,  One  who  plants  ;  one  who  sows, 
sets,  introduces,  or  establishes,  Dryden. 

2.  A  proprietor  and  cultivator,  as  in  the 
Southern  U.  S.  or  the  West  Indies.  Locke. 

3.  The  naked  trunk  of  a  tree,  one  end  of 
which  is  firmly  planted  in  the  bed  of  a  river, 
while  the  other  rises  near  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  is  more  dangerous  to  navigation  than 
a  common  snag  or  sawyer.     [U.  S.]       BaHlett. 

PLANT'^R-SHIP,  n.  The  business  of  a  planter. 
,6®=  "In  the  West  Indies,  planterskip  denotes  the 
management  of  a  sugar-plantation,  including  not  only 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  but  the  care  of  the  various 
processes  for  the  extraction  of  sugar,  and  the  making 
of  sugar-spirits."     Craig. 

PLAN'Tl-CLE,  n.  1.  A  small,  youngplant.  Darwin. 
2.  A  plant  in  embryo  ;  a  plantule.        Smart. 

PLAN'TI-GRADE,  n.  [L.  planta,  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  gradior,  to  walk.]  An  animal  that 
walks  on  the  whole  foot,  as  the  bear.        Kirby. 

PLAN'TI-GRADE,  a.  Having  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot  placed  flat  on  the  ground 
in  walking,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  carnivo- 
rous animals.  Baird. 

PLANT'ING,  n,     1.  The  act  of  one  who  plants, 
2.  A  plantation.  Isa.  Ixi.  3. 

PLANT'L^SS,  a.    Destitute  of  plants.     Ed.  Rev. 

PLANT'L^T,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small,  undeveloped,  or 
rudimentary  plant.  Gray. 

There  is  hardly  an  exception  to  tlie  fact  that  the  plantlet 
exists  ready  formed  in  the  seed  in  some  shape  or  other.  Gray, 

PLANT'-LIKE,  w.     Resembling  plants.       Kirby. 

PLANT'-LOUSE,  n.  (Enf.)  An  insect  that  in- 
fests plants  ;  an  hemipterous  insect  of  the  fam- 
ily AphidcBj  or  genus  AphiSf  having  a  very  soft, 
and  usually  oval,  body.  Harris. 

PLAN-TOC'RA-CY",  n.  [Eng.  planter  and  Gr. 
Kpar^b),  to  rule.]'   A  body  of  planters.    Ec.  Rev. 

PLAN'TULE,yt.   A  little  plant ;  aplanticle.  Paley. 

PLANX'TY,  lb.     An  Irish  dance.  Smart, 

PLAa'UjpT,  n.    A  petticoat.  —  See  Placket. 

PLASH,  n.     [Dut.  plas.]     1.  A  pond ;  a  puddle. 

"  A  shallow  plash.^^  Shak. 

2.  [See  the  verb,]  A  branch  partly  cut  off  and 

bound  to  other  branches.  Miller. 

PLASH,  V.  a.  [Dut.  plassen ;  Ger.  plfitschern  ; 
Dan.  ^Zas/ce;  ^w.  phska.  —  "Formed  from  the 
sound,  say  the  etymologists."  Richardson.']     [«". 

PLASHED  ;  pp.  PLASHING,  PLASHED.]    To  dash  ; 

to  disturb  ;  to  splash. 

Flashing  the  water  in  magic  order.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

PLASH,  t'.  a.  [Fr.  plisser.]  To  bind  and  inter- 
weave the  branches  of.  Evelyn. 

"Woo  to  the  gardener's  pale,  the  farmer's  hedee 

Plashed  neatly,  and  secured  with  driven  stakes.     Cowper. 

PLASH'ING,  71.  Act  of  binding  and  interweaving 
branches  of  trees  for  fences,  Simmonds. 

PLASH'OOT,  n.     A  pool ;  a  plash,     [r.] 

WoodcockB  arrive  first  on  the  north  coast,  vrhere  almost 
every  hedfje  serveth  for  a  road,  and  every  plashoot  for  sprin- 
gles  to  catch  them.  Carew. 

PLASH'Y,  a.  Filled  with  puddles  ;  watery ;  splashy. 

He  fiilled  up  unsound  and  jaZosftv  fens.  Milton. 

PLA^M,  n,  [Gr.  Tr^dd/^n ;  Triiddo-w,  to  form;  L, 
plasma.] 

1.  A  mould  ;  a  matrix  in  which  any  thing  is 
cast  or  formed.  Woodward. 

2.  (Phys.)  The  fluid  of  the  blood  in  which 
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the  red  particles  are  suspended,  to  which  its 
color  is  due,  consisting  of  serum  holding  fibrine 
in  solution.  Brande. 

PLA^'MA,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  nXdcfxa^  a  counter- 
feit.] (Min.)  A  faintly  translucent  chalcedony, 
approaching  jasper,  having  a  greenish  color 
sprinkled  with  yellow  and  whitish  dots,  and  a 
glistening  lustre.  '  Dana. 

PLA§-MAT'IC,  ;  a.    [Gr.  irXac^ariKdg.]    Giving 

PLA§-MAT't-CAL,  >  form  ;  plastic,     [r.]      More. 

PLAS'T:^R  (12),  n.  [Gr.  tuitXaarpov,  a  plaster  or 
salve ;  ifnr?.6(TtT(D,  to  plaster  up ;  iv,  upon,  and 
TrAdo-ffw,  to  form;  L.  emplastrum  ;  It.  empiastro, 
piastra  ;  Sp.  emplasto  ;  Fr.  platre.  —  Dut.  pleis- 
ter;  Get.  poster ;  Dim.  plaster ;  Sw.  plaster. — 
Gael,  plasd ;  W.  plaster.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  composition  of  lime,  sand,  hair 
or  straw,  and  water,  employed  in  overlaying  the 
interior  and  exterior  faces  of  walls  ;  mortar ; 
stucco  ;  cement ;  —  a  substance,  generally  gyp- 
sum, for  casting  figures  and  ornaments; — the 
material  with  which  the  fine  stuff"  or  gauge  for 
mouldings  and  other  parts  is  mixed,  when  quick 
setting  is  required.  Britton.     Brande. 

2.  {Med.)  A  solid  and  tenacious  compound, 
adhesive  at  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  human 
body,  spread  on  linen,  leather,  or  paper,  and 
used  as  an  external  application.         Durtglison. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  sulphate  of  lime  ;  calcined  gyp- 
sum ;  a  powder  extensively  employed  in  making  casts 
of  statuary ;—  so  called  from  having  heen  originally 
obtained  from  Montmartre,  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

PLAS'TI^R,  V,  a.  \i.  PLASTERED  ;  pp.  PLASTER- 
ING, PLASTERED.] 

1.  To  overlay  or  cover  with  plaster  or  mortar, 
or  as  with  plaster.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  medicated  plaster. 

A  sore  that  must  be  plastered.  Bean,  t^  Ft. 

3.  To  smooth  over  ;  to  palliate.  Sinart. 

PLAs'TlpR-jpR,  n.  One  who  plasters  :  —  one  who 
forms  figures  in  plaster.  Wotton. 

PLAs'T^R-ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  covering  walls, 
ceilings,  &c.,  with  plaster, 
2.  Work  done  in  plaster.        Ecclus.  xxii.  17. 

PLAs'T^R-STONE,  n.  Gypsxim  used  for  making 
plaster.  Ure. 

PLAS'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  v7.acTiK6i  ;  TrAdcrw,  to  form;  L. 
plasticus;  It.  ^  S'p.  plastico;  Yi.  plastique.] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  give  form  ;  formative. 
*'  The  plastic  chisel."  Cooper. 

Benign  Creator,  \et  thj plastic  hand 

Dispose  thy  own  effect.  Prior. 

2.  Capable  of  being  moulded,  modelled,  or 
fashioned  to  the  purpose,  as  clay  ;   soft ;  fictile. 

j^"  "  In  the  arts  it  [^plastic]  has  a  more  extended 
signification,  and  signifies  those  materials  and  circum- 
stances which  are  susceptible  of  being  formed  and 
fashioned  to  the  purpose  wanted."    Brande. 

The  plastic  art,  sculpture,  as  opposed  to  the  graphic 
art,  or  design.  Fairholt.  —  Plastic  clay,  (Geol.)  one  of 
the  beds  of  the  eocene  tertiary  formation.  Beck.  — 
Plastic  element,  (Med.)  an  element  which  hears  with- 
in it  the  germs  of  a  higher  form.  —  Plastic  force,  'the 
generative  or  formative  power  in  organized  bodies; 
plasticity.  —  Plastic  lijmph^  plasma.     Dunglison. 

PLAS'TI-CAL,  w.     Plastic,     [r.]  More. 

PLAS-Ttg'j-TY,  n.     [Fr.  plasticity.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  plastic.  Brande. 

2.  {Med.)  The  plastic  force.  Dunglison. 

PLAS-TOG'RA-PHY,  7i.  [Gr.  TrXacrSs,  formed, 
and  Yp&tp(a,  to  write  ;  Sp.  plastografia.] 

1.  The  art  of  forming  figures  in  plaster. 

2.  Counterfeit  writing.  Maunder. 

PLAS'TRON,  n.     [Fr.,  from  Gr.  l^itXaur^ov^ 

1.  A  piece  of  leather  stuffed,  forming  a  text- 
ure for  the  breast,  which  a  fencing-master  uses 
for  protection  while  teaching.  Dryden. 

2.  {Zofil)  The  under  part  of  the  shell  of  the 
crab  and  the  tortoise.  Owen. 

PLAT,   V.  a.     [See  Plait.]     [^.   platted  ;   pp. 

PLATTING,  PLATTED.]     To  plait ;  to  weave  ;  to 

form  by  texture  ;  to  braid ;  to  net ;  to  mat. 

My  mistress's  htur  is  platted  in  a  kind  of  true  lover's  knot. 

Spectator. 

PLAt,  ■«.     1.  A  flat  or  level  piece  of  ground ;  a 

plot.     "  This  flowery  plat."  Milton. 

2.  A  map  of  a  piece  of  ground  or  the  plan  of 

a  building.  Bouvier,    Bntton. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAST,  fAll  ;    HilR,  HER; 
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3.  Work  made  by  platting.  Wi'iffht, 

4.  {Naut.)  A  braid  of  foxes.  Dana, 

t  PLAT,  a.  [Gr.  ■rrXar'vs,  broad ;  L.  latus  ;  Fr.  plat ; 
It.  piatto.  —  Dut.  Ss  Dan.  plat;  Gex.plutt;  Sw. 
platt.^     Flat ;  level ;  plain.  Chaucer. 

t  PLAt,  ad.    Plainly  ;  flatly ;  evenly.       Chaucer. 

PLAt'ANE,  n:  [Gr.  TrXdravog;  TT?,aTis,  broad;  L. 
platanus'j  It.  i^  Sp.  platano;  Fr.  platane.]  A 
tree  of  the  genus  Platanus  ;  the  plane-tree,  "  I 
espied  thee  .  .  .  under  a  platane."  Milton. 

PLAT'A-NIST,  n.  [Gr.  TrAaravtirr^s  ;  "L.  platanista  ; 
Fr.  plataniste.]  {Ich.)  A  species  of  dolphin 
found  in  the  river  Ganges  ;  JJelphinus  gangeti- 
cus  of  Cuvier.  Brande. 

PL^T'M-J^&S,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  irXdravo^ ;  n?,aTbs, 
broad'.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  ;  the  plane- 
tree;  platane;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  its 
broad  leaves  and  spreading  form.  Loudon. 

PLAT'bAnd,  n.     [Ft.  plate-bajide.'] 

1.  {Aj-ch.)  A  plain  band  or  fillet  having  a 
small  projection,  Britton. 

2.  {Gardening.)  A  parterre.  Wright. 

PLATE,  n.  [Gr.  7rAar{)s;  L.  latus,  broad;  —  It. 
piatto,  a  plate  ;  Sp.  plata  ;  Fr.  plat.  —  Dut. 
plaat;  Gex.platte;  Dan.plade;  Sw.  pBi.] 

1.  A  flat  or  extended  piece  of  metal.  Dryden. 

2.  Armor  composed  of  flat  pieces  of  metal;  — 
distinguished  from  mail.  Spenser. 

3.  A  dish  or  vessel  nearly  flat,  from  which 
provisions  are  eaten  at  table.  "The  plates  on 
which  we  fed."  JJryden. 

4l.  Gold  and  silver  wrought  into  articles  of 
household  furniture.  Cowley. 

At  your  dessort  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 

When  your  first  course  was  all  served  up  in  plate.     King. 

5.  {Engraving.)  An  impression  from  an  en- 
graved piece  of  copper  or  of  steel.         FairhoU. 

6.  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  placed  horizon- 
tally in  a  wall,  to  receive  the  ends  of  girders, 
rafters,  &c.  Brande. 

7.  {Printing.)  In  stereotyping  or  in  electro- 
typing,  a  solid  sheet  of  metal  on  one  side  of 
which  are  the  types  for  printing  a  single  page. 

8.  A  term  used  by  sportsmen  for  the  reward 
given  to  the  victorious  horse  at  a  race.  For- 
merly it  was  usually  a  piece  of  silver  plate,  but 
is  now  almost  universally  a  purse.  London  Ency. 

PLATE,  V.  a.  \i.  PLATED  ;  pp.  plating,  plated.] 

1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  a  plate  or  coating 
of  metal,  as  of  silver.     "  Plated  ware."        Ure. 

A  marble  doorcase  . . .  plated  with  gold.  Arhuthnot. 

2.  To  arm  with  plate-armor. 

Old  warriors  turned 
Theirp^a^crf  backs  under  his  heel.  Milton, 

3.  To  beat  into  laminas,  or  thin,  flat  pieces. 
"  Adorned  yiii)! plated  brass,"  Dryden. 

PLATE'— AR-MOR,  n.  Armor  consisting  entirely 
of  plates  of  metal.  Fairholt. 

PLATEAU {^\i>.-\h')  [pla-to',  K.  Sm.\  ^\k\!o,Maun~ 
der\n.\  pi.  Fr.  plateaux;  Eng.  plateaux 
or  plateaus  (pla-toz'). 

1.  A  large,  ornamental  dish,  for  the  centre  of 
a  table.  Smart. 

2.  An  elevated  plain ;  a  table-land.    P.  Cyc. 

PLATE'-BAs-KI^T,  n.  A  basket  for  removing 
plates  from  a  dinner-table.  Simmonds. 

PLATE'-CAR-RJ-^R,  /o.     1.   A  tray  for  bringing 

plates  to  table.  Siminonds. 

2.  A  moving  apparatus  in  the  wall,  with  a 

series  of  shelves,  to  convey  plates,  &c.,  to  and 

from  the  kitchen.  Simmonds. 

PLAT'^D,  p.  a.  Covered  with  a  coating  of  metal, 
as  of  silver  :  — beaten  into  plates.  Francis. 

PLATE'FUL,  n. ;  pi.  platefuls.  As  much  as  a 
plate  will  hold.  Boswell. 

PLATE'— GLAsS,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  glass,  cast  in 
plates,  used  for  looking-glasses,  &c.      Bigelow. 

PLA'TJpL,  n.     [Fr.]     A  small  dish.      Simmonds. 

PLATE'— LA Y-^R,  n.  A  workman  who  lays  down 
the  iron  rails,  and  fixes  them  to  the  sleepers  of 
a  railway.  Simmonds. 

PLATE'— LEATH-^^R,  n.  A  kind  of  wash-leather, 
used  for  rubbing  and  cleaning  silver  or  plated 
articles.  Simmonds. 


PLATE'-MARK,  n.  A  special  mark  or  represen- 
tation stamped  on  gold  or  silver  plate. 

//t^  "  For  London,  the  local  mark  is  a  lion  ;  Bir- 
mingham, an  anchor;  Sheffield,  a  crown  and  lion  ; 
Newcastle,  three  castles;  Exeter,  kiny'a  head,  lion, 
and  castle  ;  Edinburgh,  castle,  thistle,  and  king's 
head  ;  Glasgow,  a  tree,  with  a  bell  and  salmon  ;  Ire- 
land, a  harp  and  the  figure  of  Britannia.  There  are 
also  certain  letters,  to  distinguish  the  date  of  manu- 
facture. ' '     Simmonds. 

PLAT'^iN,  n.  The  plate  or  flat  part  of  a  printing 
press,  by  which  the  impression  is  made.  Brande. 

PLATE'— PA-PJgR,  n.  A  heavy,  spongy  paper, 
manufactured  expressly  for  printing  from  en- 
graved plates.  Fairholt. 

PLATE'-POL-ISH-^R,    n.      1.    A   workman   who 

smooths  copper  or  steel  plates  for  engraving, 

&c.,  or  who  polishes  plate-glass.         Simmonds. 

2.  A  brush  for  cleaning  plate.         Simmonds. 

PLATE'-POW-D^R,  n.  A  polishing  powder  for 
brightening  plate.  Simmonds. 

PLATE'-PRINT-gR,  n.  A  workman  who  prints 
from  engi'aved  plates. 

PLATE'-PRINT-ING,  n.  The  process  of  taking 
impressions  from  an  engraved  plate.     Fairholt. 

PLAT'jpR,  n.  One  who  coats  metal  articles  with 
silver  or  with  gold.  Simmonds. 

PLATE'— RAck,  n.  A  wooden  frame  fixed  in  a 
scullery  to  stand  plates  and  dishes  in  to  drain 
after  they  are  washed.  Simm,onds. 

PLAT-^SIR-ESCIUE',  a.  [Sp.  platerisco  ;  plata,  sil- 
ver.] Applied  to  architectural  enrichments  re- 
sembling silver  work.  Ford. 

PLATE'— WARM-?R,  n.  A  japanned-metal  or 
tinned  case  with  shelves,  for  holding  plates  that 
are  to  be  warmed  before  a  fire.  Simmonds. 

t  PLATE'Y,  «.     Like  a  plate  ;  flat.    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

PLAT'FORM,  n.  [Sp.  plata-forma;  Fr.  plate- 
forme.'] 

1.  A  plan  or  sketch  horizontally  delineated, 
as  of  an  intended  building  ;  a  plot.         Sandys. 

Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 

And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other.  Pope, 

2.  Apian;  a  design;  a  scheme.  Bacon. 

The  whole  iito^/brm  of  the  conspiracy.    Disc,  of  New  WorM. 

3.  A  formal  statement  of  principles,  as  of  a 
church,  or  of  a  political  party;  as,  "The  Say- 
brook  platform."  Dr.  E.  Stiles.  "  The  Cincin- 
nati j^^ay^^rm."     J.  Buchanan. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  plane,  level  surface,  for  re- 
ceiving the  foundations  of  a  building,  for  the 
piers  of  a  bridge,  or  for  other  purposes  :  —  a 
raised  floor ;  a  stage  or  scaffold.  Brande. 

5.  {Mil.)  An  elevated  flooring,  commonly  of 
timber,  on  which  cannons  are  placed.    Campbell. 

6.  {Naut.)  The  orlop.  Burn. 
f  PLA'TIC,  a.     {Astrol.)   Noting  an  aspect  con- 
sisting of  a  ray  cast  from  one  planet  to  an- 
other, not  exactly,  but  within  the  orbit  of  its 
own  light.                                                      Bailey. 

PLAT'I-NA  [piat'e-n?,  IF.  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  n.     [Sp.] 

1.  Anietal;  platinum.— See  Platinum.  Torfrf. 

2.  Twisted  silver  wire.  Simmonds. 

3.  An  iron  plate  for  glazing  stuff.  Simmonds. 

PlAT'I-NA-M6HR,  It.    Black  platina.        Smart. 

PLAT'I-NA-YEL'LOW,  n.  A  pigment  of  a  pale 
yellow  color,  compounded  of  earth  and  an  oxide. 

PLAT'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  or  the  process  of  cov- 
ering any  thing  with  plate.  Brande. 
2.  A  plate  or  coating  of  metal,  as  of  silver. 

PLA-TIN'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  platinum.  Graham. 

PLAT-I-NIF'^R-OtJS,  a.  [Eng.  platinum,  and  L. 
fero,  to  bear.]    Containing  platina.    Colchester. 

PLAT'l-NIZE,  V,  a.  To  coat  or  to  combine  with 
platina.  Graham. 

PLAT'I-NIZED,p.  a.     1.  Coated  or  combined  with 

platinumi.     ^'■Platinized  charcoal."  Miller. 

2.  Containing  platinum.  ^^Kplatinizedhd^se.'* 

Gregory. 

PLAt'I-NODE,  n.  [Eng.  platinum,  and  b^os.,  a 
way.]  {Galvanism.)  "The  cathode  or  negative 
pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Graham. 

PLAt'J-NOUS,  «,.     Containing  platina.    Graham. 

PLAT'I-NUM,  n.  [Mod.  L.,  from  S^.  platina; 
plata,  silver.]     A  grayish- white,  very  hard,  duc- 


tile, and  malleable  metal,  found  in  Brazil,  the 
Ural  Mountains,  St.  Domingo,  Borneo,  Cali- 
fornia, and  other  localities.  Of  all  metals,  it  is 
the  heaviest,  the  least  expansible,  and,  except 
iron  and  copper,  the  most  tenacious.  Eng.  Cyc. 
Blade  platinum^  a  black  powder,  precipitated  from 
solutions  of  platinum  by  zinc,  sugar,  &c. —  Platinum 
sponge,  or  spongij  platinum,  platinum  in  a  loosely  co- 
herent mass,  obtained  by  igniting  the  double  chloride 
of  platinum  and  ammonium,  [t  is  instantly  ignited 
by  K  jet  of  Ixydrogen,  and  kindles  the  gas.      Qraliam. 

PLAT'i-TUDE,  n.  [Gr.  -nlaThs,  broad;  Fr.  plati- 
tude.'] 

1.  Broadness  ;  flatness  ;  dulness  ;  insipidity. 

Platitudes  of  expression  are  pecuUarly  unwelcome,  J^c.  Rev. 

2.  A  flat  or  dull  remark  or  expression ;  twad- 
dle.    "Or  repeat  SMch platitudes."        Ed.  Rev. 

Satire,  at  once  so  genial  and  pood-humorcd,  and  yet  bo 
fatal,  as  that  of  Ezekiel  liiglow.  js,  indeed,  a  relief  after  the 
weary  platiivdes  which  have  recently  appeared,  under  the 
name  or  satire,  in  England.  jV.  Brit.  Rev. 

PLA-TON'JC,  )  „^      [-Qj._    nXaruiviKdr,    WAruiv, 

PLA-TON'I-CAL,  S  Plato,  an  Athenian  philoso- 
pher ;  L.  P'latonicus ;  It.  §  Sp.  Platomco ;  Fr. 
Platonique.']  E-elating  to  Plato,  to  Platonism, 
or  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  Addison. 

Platonic  bodies,  the  five  regular  geometrical  solids, 
viz.,  the  tetrahedron,  the  hexahedron,  the  octahedron, 
the  dodecahedron,  andtheicosahedron.  Davies.  —  Pla- 
tonic love,  a  love  between  the  sexes  wholly  spiritual 
or  unmixed  with  carnal  desires.  —  Platonic  year,  the 
period  of  time  determined  by  the  revolution  of  the 
equinoxes,  or  the  period  in  wliich  the  stars  and  con- 
stellations return  to  their  former  places  in  respect  to 
the  equinoxes,  equal  to  about  26,000  years ;  the  great 
year.    Wright. 

PLA-TON'IC,  ?(..     A  Platonist.  Pope. 

PLA-TON'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of 
Plato,  or  the  Plat'onists.  Wotton. 

\\  PLA'TO-NI§M,ra.  The  philosophy  of  Plato.  Jfore. 
jOST  "  1'he  leading  doctrine  of  Platonism  is  the  in- 
dependence of  God,  or  spirit,  and  matter,  as  the  two 
distinct  and  eternal  principles  by  which  all  things  ex- 
ist, the  one  operating  formatively  on  the  other,  but 
not  creatively."    Smart. 

\\  PLA'TO-NiST  [pla'to-nist,  Jo.  K.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ; 
plat'o-nist,  W.  P.],  n.  One  who  adheres  to 
Platonism  ;  a  Platonizer.  Enfield. 

II  PLA'TO-NIZE,  V.  n.  \i.  Platonized  ;  pp.  Pla- 
T0NI2ING,  Plato-xized.]  To  reason  or  think 
like  Plato  ;  to  follow  Platonism.  Enfield. 

II  PLA'TO-NlZ-]gR,  n.    A  Platonist.  Young. 

PLA-t66n',  n.  [Fr.  peloton,  a  ball,  a  platoon.] 
{'Mil.)  Two  files  forming  a  subdivision  of  a 
company  :  —  formerly  a  small  body  of  soldiers 
drawn  from  a  battaUon  to  strengthen  the  angles 
of  a  square.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

PLAT'TJ^R,  n.     1.  One  who  plats  or  weaves. 

2.  A  large  dish  for  holding  provisions  for  the 
table.     "  Wash  the  platter.^'  Dryden. 

Having  a  broad, 
Clarke. 

PLAT'TING,  n.  Slips  of  cane,  straw,  &c.,  woven 
or  plaited  for  making  hats.  McCulloch. 

PLA-TU'RUS,  n,  [Gr.  irXaTbg,  broad,  and  ovpd,  a 
tail.]  {ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  marine  snakes.  Baird. 

PLAT-Y-CEPH'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  TrP^arf.?,  broad  and 
flat,  and  Kf(/)a;.>7,  the  head.]  Broad-headed. Smar?. 

PLAT-Y-CRI'nIte,  n.  [Gr.  TrXaris,  broad  and 
flat,  and  Kpivov,  a  lily.]  {Pal.)  One  of  a  genus 
of  encrinites  in  which  the  body  supporting  the 
arms  is  composed  of  a  few  large  plates.    Pictet. 

PLAT'Y-POD,   71 
TTo66sy  a  foot.] 

PLA-T"YP'TjpR,  n.  [Gr.  -nXaTOg,  broad,  and  -rfpdc, 
awing.]     A  species  of  star-fish.  Smai-t. 

PLAt'Y-PUS,  n.  [Gr.  irXaThg,  broad  and  flat,  and 
TTowf,  a  foot.]  (ZoOl.)  A  flat-footed  quadruped 
of  Australia,  with  a  mouth  like  a  duck's  bill ; 
—  now  called  ornithorhynchus.  —  See  Orni- 
THOKHYNCHUS.  Eng.  Cyc, 

PLAT'Y-RHINE,  n.  [Gr.  -nXarvq,  flat  and  broad, 
and  }>ig,  ptvdg,  a  nose.]  {Zoul.)  The  name  of  a 
section  of  the  Linncean  genus  Simia,  including 
those  species  which  have  the  nostrils  separated 
by  a  wide  interspace.  Brande. 

PLAU'DIT,  n.  [1j.  plaudo,  to  praise  ;  plaudite,  "  do 


PLAT'T:5R-FACED  (-fast), 
flat  face. 


,.     [Gr.   TrXarbg,  broad,    and   iTovg, 
A  broad-footed  animal.     S?nart. 
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PLAUDITORY 

ye  praise,"  -the  demand  of  applause  made  by  the 
player,  when  he  left  the  stage.]     Applause  ;  ac- 
clamation ;  a  shout  of  applause  or  approbation. 
Our  poet,  could  he  fiud  forgiveness  here, 
Would  wish  it  rather  thun  -Aplaudit  tJiere.        Di-yden. 

PLAu'DJ-TO-RY,  w.  Giving  applause  ;  applausive  ; 
laudatory.  Ch.  Ob. 

PLAU-§|-BIL'|-TY,  n,  [It.  plausibility. ;  S^.plau- 
sibiliaad-j  Fi.  plausibilite.}  The  quality  of  being 
plausible  ;  specious  appearance  ;  plausibleness. 
The  want  of  plansMlUy  implies  an  internal  improbabiHty, 

£>r.  Campbell. 

PLAu'SI-BLE  (piaw'ze-bl),  a.  [L.  plansibilis  \ 
plaudo,  to  applaud ;  It.  plausibile ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr. 
plausible.'] 

1.  t  Worthy  of  applause.  Backet. 

^  2.  Having  a  fair  appearance ;  apparently 
right;  superficially  pleasing;  colorable  ;  spe- 
cious ;  ostensible. 

Fiction  may  be  as  plausible  as  truth.         Dr.  Campbell. 

All  popular  errors  are  plausible;  indeed,  if  they  were  not 

so,  they  would  not  be  popular.  Whately. 

Sjm. —  Plausible,  specious y  ostensible,  and  colorable 
are  all  used  to  indicate  some  appearance  of  right,  but 
are  cominonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  Plausible  is 
drawn  from  what  pleases  the  ear;  the  other  terms, 
from  what  pleases  the  eye.  A  plausible  speech  or  ar- 
gument; SjoeciOMs  appearance  ;  ostensible  motive  ;  col- 
orable pretext. 

PLAu'§I-BLE-NESS,  n.     Plausibility. 

PLAU'§I-BLY,  ad.     In  a  plausible  manner. 


PLAU'SIVE,  a.     1.  Applauding. 

2.  t  Plausible.     ^^  Plausive  words.'' 


Young. 
Shak. 


PLAY  (pla).  V.  n.     [A.  S.  plegan,  plef/ian;  plega, 
play.  — "Written  by  Kobert  of  Gloucester,  pley.\ 

\i.  PLA.YED  ;  pp.   PLAYING,  PLAYED.] 

1.  To  do  something,  not  as  a  task,  but  for 
pleasure  ;  to  sport ;  to  frolic. 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to 
play.  Exod.  xxxii.  6. 

Boys  and  girls,  come  out  to  play\ 
Moon  shines  as  bright  ae  day.  Old  Song. 

2.  To  trifle ;  to  toy ;  to  act  wantonly  or 
thoughtlessly. 

Men  are  apt  to  plaij  with  their  healths  and  their  lives  as 
they  do  with  their  clothes.  Temple. 

3.  To  move,  act,  or  operate  with  the  easy 
effect  of  nature,  of  skill,  or  of  contrivance. 

The  heart  beats,  the  blood  circulates,  the  \unga play.  Cheyne. 

My  wife  eried  out  fire,  and  you  brought  out  your  buckets, 

and  called  for  engines  to  play  against  it.  Dryden. 

4.  To  move  irregularly  ;  to  wanton. 

The  waving  sedgesjjZay  with  wind.  Shak. 

The  setting  sun 
Plays  on  their  shining  arms  and  burnislied  helmetB. Addison. 

5.  To  do;  to  act;  to  behave.  " Thou plaij'dst 
most  foully."  Shak. 

6.  To  do  something  fanciful.  "  Every  fool 
can  play  upon  the  word.''  Shak. 

7.  To  practise  merriment  or  illusion  ;  to  make 
sport ;  to  impose. 

I  would  make  use  of  it  rather  to  play  upon  those  I  despised, 
tlian  to  trifle  with  those  I  loved.  Pope. 

8.  To  contend  in  a  game  ;  to  game. 

Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night; 

My  mind's  not  on'tj  you  are  too  hard  for  me.         Shak. 

9.  To  perform  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Take  thy  harp,  and  melt  the  maid; 

Play,  my  friend,  and  charm  tlie  charmer.      Granville. 

10.  To  personate  a  character  in  a  drama  ;  to 
act  a  part  on  the  stage;  to  act.  *' A  lord  will 
hear  you  play  to-night."  Shak. 

PLAY,    V.  a.     1.    To  put  in   action,   motion,    or 
operation.     "The  engines  are  played  at  a  fire." 

2.  To  use  or  perform  on,  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment.    "He plays  the  organ."  Todd. 

3.  To  perform  on  a  musical  instrument. 

By  playing  it  [a  composition]  in  a  taste  and  style  so  ex- 
actly corresponding  with  the  intention  of  the  composer  as  to 
preserve  and  illustrate  all  the  beauties  of  his  work.        Avinon. 

4.  To  exhibit  dramatically  ;  to  act  or  perform 
on  the  stage.     "  To  play  a  .  .  .  comedy."    Shak. 

5.  To  engage  in  ;  to  take  a  part  in,  as  a  game. 
*'  To  play  games."  C.  Richardson. 

6.  To  act ;  to  perform ;  to  execute. 

Doubt  would  fain  have  played  his  part  in  her  mind.   Sidney. 

7.  To  act  the  part  or  character  of.  "  We  play 
the  fool."     **  To  play  the  woman."  Shak. 

'T  is  possible  these  Turks  may  play  the  villains.    DenJiam. 
To  play  off,  to  show  or  display ;  to  exhibit. 
PLAY  (pla),  n.     [A.  S.  plega.] 
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1.  Action,  exercise,  or  occupation  for  pleas- 
ure or  delight ;  pastime;  amusement;  sport. 

2.  A  dramatic  composition  ;  a  drama  ;  a 
tragedy,  comedy,  or  farce ;  a  composition  in 
which  characters  are  represented  by  dialogue 
and  action. 

A^taz/ ought  to  be  a  just  image  of  human  nature.  Dryden. 

3.  A  dramatic  performance.  Mrs.  Butler. 

4.  Game  or  gaming ;  the  act  or  tlie  practice 
of  contending  at  a  game. 

1  never  did  win  of  you, 
Nor  shall  not  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play.         Sliak. 

5.  Practice  in  any  contest. 

He  wa&  resolved  not  to  speak  distinctly,  knowing  his  beat 
play  to  be  in  the  dark.  Tillotson. 

6.  Action;  employment;  office.  "  The  next 
who  comes  in  play. ^^  Dryden. 

7.  Manner  of  acting;  action;  practice.  "To 
prevent  any  iou\ play.'*  Sidney. 

8.  Motion ;  movement,  —  particularly  irregu- 
lar motion.  Johnson. 

9.  Performance  on  a  musical  instrument. 

10.  State  of  agitation  or  discussion. 

Who  never  heard  tliis  question  brought  in  play.    Dryden. 

11.  Boom  for  motion  or  action. 

The  joints  are  let  exactly  into  one  another,  that  they  have 
no  play  between  them.  Moxon. 

12.  Liberty  of  acting ;  scope  ;  swing. 

Should  a  writer  give  the  full  play  to  his  mirth.     Addison. 

Syn. —  Play  and  game  both  include  exercise,  cor- 
poreal or  mental,  or  both  ;  but  play  is  the  more  indefi- 
nite term,  and  applied  to  any  kind  of  Rame  or  sport. 
Children's  play  ;  a  play  or  drama  (tragedy  or  comedy) 
for  The  stage  ;  game  of  whist,  cricket,  or  Olympic 
games  ;  sports  of  the  field  ;  rural  sports  ;  innocent 
amusement. 

PLAY'— ACT-OR,  n.  One  who  performs  a  part  in 
a  drama  or  play  ;  a  player.  Simmonds. 

PLAY'— BILL,  n.  A  bill  or  advertisement  of  a  play 
or  dramatic  performance.  Johnson. 

PLAY'-BOOK  (pla'bilk),  ?j.  A  book  containing 
plays  or  dramatic  compositions.  Sivift. 

PLAY'— DAY,  n.  A  day  devoted  to  play  or  sport; 
a  day  exempt  from  tasks  or  work.  Swift. 

PLAY'-DEBT  (pla'det),  n.  A  debt  contracted  by 
gaming.  Arbuthnot. 

PLAY'^R  (pla'er),  «.  One  who  plays  :  —  an  actor  : 
—  a  gamester.  Johnson.     Bacon. 

PLAY'FEL-LOW,  n.  A  companion  in  play.  Sidney. 

t  PLAY'FREE,  /t.    A  playfellow.  Gower. 

PLAY'FUL,  a.  Full  of  play  ;  gay;  merry;  sport- 
ive ;  lively  ;  jocose  ;  jolly.  Addison. 

PLAY'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  playful  manner.  Boswell. 

PLAY'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  play- 
ful ;  sportiveness.  Clarke. 

PLAY'— GAME,  ft.  Amusement  or  game  of  chil- 
dren. Locke. 

PLAY'— g6-:5R,  n.  A  frequenter  of  plays,  or 
dramatic  performances.  Mrs.  Butler. 

PLAY'— g6-|NG,  a.  Frequenting  dramatic  per- 
formances. Davies. 

PLAY'HOUSE,  n.  A  house  for  dramatic  per- 
formances ;  a  theatre.  Shak. 

PLAY'ING-CARD,  n.  One  of  the  pieces  of  card- 
board which  are  made  in  four  suits  of  thirteen 
each,  with  painted  figures  and  devices  on  them, 
for  playing  games  with,  Simmonds. 

PLAY'MATE,  n.  A  companion  in  play  or  amuse- 
ment ;  a  playfellow.  More. 

t  PLAY'-PLEA^-URE  (pla'plezh-yr),  n.  Idle 
amusement.  Bacon, 

t  PLAYSE'MOUTH,  n.  A  mouth  like  that  of  a 
plaice;  a  small,  demure  mouth.  B.  Jonson. 

PLAY'SOME  (pla'sum),  a.     Wanton;  playful. 

The  playsome  whimsies  of  monkeys.  Hume. 

PLAY'SOME-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  play- 
some  ;  wantonness  ;  playfulness.        B.  Jonson. 

PLAY'THtNG,  n.     A  thing  to  play  with ;  a  toy. 

PLAY'— TIME,  n.  A  time  for  amusement  or  play. 
"Upon  festivals  a.Tid  play -time."  Coioley. 

PLAY'WRIGHT  (pla'rlt),  n.  A  maker  or  writer 
of  plays  or  dramatic  compositions.  Pope. 


PLEASANT 

PLAY'WRIT-^R,  re.  A  writer  of  plays  ;  a  play- 
wright. Chambers. 

PLEA  (pie),  n.  {L. plaeitum,  an  opinion;  placeo, 
to  please ;  Law  L.  plaeitum,  a  lawsuit ;  It.  piaio ; 
Sp.  pleito;  Fr.  plaid.,  a  plea.  — A.  S.  pleo,  dan- 
ger, a  debate.  —  See  Plead.] 

1.  (Law.)  A  suit ;  an  action  :  —  an  allegation 
made  by  a  party  m  a  cause  :  —  an  allegation  of 
fact  in  a  cause,  as  distinguished  from  a  demur- 
rer :  — in  modern  practice,  an  answer  or  allega- 
tion, which,  in  an  action,  a  defendant,  or  his 
lawyer,  opposes  to  the'plaintiff's  declaration  : — 
in  equity  practice,  a  special  answer,  showing  or 
relying  upon  one  or  more  things,  as  a  cause 
why  the  suit  should  be  either  dismissed,  de- 
layed, or  debarred.  Burrill. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  in  defence  or  justifi- 
cation ;  a  defence  ;  an  excuse ;  an  apology. 

"When  such  occasions  are, 
No yjZea  must  serve;  'tis  cruelty  to  spare.  Dunham. 
A  pica  to  the  action,  (Law.")  an  answer  to  the  merits 
of  the  cause  or  action.  —  Common  plea,  a  plea  agitated 
between  common  persons  in  civil -cases.  —  Dilatory 
plea.  See  Dilatory.  —  Plea  of  the  crown,  a  suit  in 
the  king's  name,  for  an  offence  cotnjnitted  against  his 
crown  or  dignity.  WIdsliam. 

t  PLEACH,  V.  a.  [Fr.  plisser,  to  be  plaited.  —  See 
Ply.]  To  bend ;  to  interweave  ;  to  entwine. 
"  Steal  into  the  pleached  bower."  Shak, 

PLEAD  (pled),  -0.  n.  [Low  L.  placito  ;  It.  piaiire  ; 
Sp.  pleitear ;  Old  Fr.  pledier ;  Tr-plaider.  —  See 
Plea.]  \i.  pleaded  ■,pp.  pleading,  pleaded.] 

1.  (Law.)  To  carry  on  a  plea  or  suit: — to 
conduct  that  part  of  an  action  which  consists 
in  the  allegations  of  the  respective  parties;  to 
make  allegation  in  a  cause,  especially  an  alle- 
gation of  fact  in  a  cause  :  —  to  make  that  alle- 
gation of  fact,  on  the  part  of  a  defendant,  which 
follows,  and  is  opposed  to,  the  plaintiff's  decla- 
ration ;  — to  argue  at  the  bar.  Burrill. 

J3^  *'  It  is  a  general  rule  of  pleadivg,  that  a  party, 
at  each  suc'cessive  stage  of  the  process,  must  demur 
or  plead  to  the  allegation  of  his  adversary.  In  prac- 
tice, the  plaintilf  is  said  to  declare,  the  defendant  to 
plead,  the  plaintitf  to  reply."    Burrill. 

2.  To  offer  allegations  or  arguments  ;  to  rea- 
son ;  to  argue. 

Many  grave  persons  that  against  her  plead.         Speiiset: 
To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain. 

3.  To  be  offered  as  a  plea  ;  to  apologize. 
Since  you  can  love,  and  yet  your  error  see, 

The  same  resistless  power  may  plead  for  me.      Dniden. 
J8®-  It  is  a  regular  verb  ;  yet  the  Scotch  use  pled, 
or  plSad,  for  the  imperfect  tense  and  past  participle, 
instead  oi pleaded;  as  also  do  many  Americans,  espe- 
cially in  conversation. 

PLEAD,  V.  a.  1.  To  allege  in  pleading  or  argu- 
ment ;  to  use  as  a  plea. 

They  could  not  justly  ^i^ead  law  of  nations.  Spenser. 

If  they  will  plead  against  me  my  reproach.         Job  xix.  8. 

2.  To  discuss  ;  to  argue  ;  to  defend. 

■Will  you  we  show  our  title  to  the  crown? 

If  not,  our  sword  shall  plead  it  in  the  field.  Sliak. 

3.  To  offer  as  an  excuse. 

I  will  neither  ^fead  my  age  nor  sickness.  Dryden. 

PLBAD'A-BLE,  a.  That  may -be  pleaded;  that 
may  be  alleged  in  plea.  Howell. 

PLEAD'^R,  n.  One  who  pleads ;  —  especially  one 
who  argues  in  a  court  of  justice.  Swift. 

PLEAD'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  pleads. 
2.  (Law.)  In  an  action  at  common  law,  an 
allegation  of  the  plaintiff,  or  of  the  defendant : 
—  in  equity,  a  formal,  written  allegation  or 
statement  of  either  party  in  a  suit,  to  maintain 
or  to  defeat  it.  Burrill. 

Special  pleading,  the  allegation  of  special  or  new 
matter,  as  distinguished  from  a  direct  denial  of  mat- 
ter previously  alleged  on  the  opposite  side.     Bouvier. 

PLEAD'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  pleading  manner. 

tPLEA§'ANCE,  or  PLEA§'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.  plai- 
sance-l  iPleasantuess ;  pleasure ;  gayety.Sp«nser. 

PLEA§'ANT  (plez'ant),  OS.     [Fic.  plaisant.] 

1.  That  pleases  ;  giving  pleasure  ;  pleasing ; 
agreeable  ;  gratifying ;  delightful ;  grateful. 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity  I  Ps.  cxxxiii.  1. 

2.  Good-humored  ;  cheerful ;  gay ;  lively ; 
merry.     "  Your  pfeasorei  fellow."  Addison. 

3.  Fitted  to  raise  mirth  ;  amusing  ;  facetious  ; 
trifling.     •' A  pZe«sare^  argument."  Locke. 

Syn. —  See  A&reeable. 
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t  PLEA^'ANT,  n.  A  buffoon  ;  a  humorist.  Taylor. 

PLfiA§'ANT-LY  (plez'jnt-le),  ad.  In  a  pleasant 
manner  ;  agreeably  ;  —  in  good  humor ;  gayly ; 
merrily  :  —  lightly  ;  ludicrously. 

PLEA§'ANT-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  pleasant ;  agreeableness.  "  The 
pleasantness  of  the  place."  Sidney. 

2.  Cheerfulness  ;  merriment ;  gayety. 

Like  the  pleaeantneas  of  youth.  South. 

PLEA§'ANT-RY  (plez'&n-tr?),n.  [Fx.plaisanterie.'] 

1.  dayety  ;"  merriment ;  humor.         Addison. 

2.  Sprightly  saying;  lively  talk;  facetious- 
ness. 

The  grave  abound  in  pleasanlries. 

The  aull  in  repartees  and  points  of  wit.        Addison. 

PLEA^'ANT-TONGUED  (-tungd),  a.  Having 
pleasing  speech.  Wright. 

PLEASE  (plez),  V.  fi.  [h.placeo\  It.  piacere;  Sp. 
placer -J  ¥r.  plaisir.']  \i.  pleased;  pp.  pleas- 
ing, PLEASED.] 

1.  To  be  agreeable  or  gratifying  to  ;  to  grati- 
fy ;  to  delight.     "  Whom  follies  please."    rope. 

He  had  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God.         IM>.xi.  5. 

2.  To  content ;  to  satisfy. 

I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand.  SJiak. 

To  b'e  pleased,  to  choose  ;  to  like.  "  Many  of  our 
most  skiitui  painters  were  pleased  to  recommend  this 
author  to  me."  Dryden.  —  To  be  pleased  vnth^  to  ap- 
prove. 

Syn.  —  See  Gratify,  Satisfy. 

PLEASE  (plez),  V.  n.  1.  To  be  agreeable  ;  to  give 
or  atford  gratification. 

What  pleasing  seemed,  for  her  now  pleases  more.    Milton. 

2.  To  be  pleased;  to  like;  to  choose;  to 
prefer. 


Spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  case 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please. 


Pope. 


3.  To  condescend;  to  comply.  [A  word  of 
ceremony.] 

To  express  my  desire  that  he  would  please  to  give  me  my 
liberty.  Swift. 

PLEA^'gU-LY,  ad.     In  a  way  to  be  pleased. 

PLEA§'5D-NESS,  /t.     State  of  being  pleased. 

t  PLEA^E'MAN,  n.    One  who  servilely  pleases  ;  a 
pickthank.  Shak. 

PLEA^'PR,  n.     One  who  pleases.         Bp.  Taylor. 

PLEA§'|NG,  p.  a.  That  pleases  or  gratifies  ;  giv- 
ing pleasure  ;  gratifying ;  agreeable  ;  delightful. 
Syn.  — See  Agreeable,  Amiable,  Delight- 
ful. 

PLEA§'!JVG,  n.     The  act  of  gratifying.  Shak. 

PLEA§'ING-Ly,  ad.    In  a  pleasing  manner. 

PLEA§'|NG-NESS,  n.     The  quality   of  giving  or 
affording  pleasure.  Feltham. 

PLEA§'UR-A-BLE    (plSzh'ur-^-bi),    a.      Affording 
pleasure  ;  pleasing  ;  agreeable.  Bacon. 

PLEA^'IIR-A-BLE-NESS  (plSzh'ur-fi-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  pleasing.  Hammond. 

PLEA^'UR-A-BLY,  ad.     With  pleasure.     Harris. 

PLEIA^'URE  (plezh'ur), n.  [It. piacere;  Sp. placer; 
Fr.  plaisir.  —  See'PLEASE.] 

1.  That  which  pleases  ;  gratification  of  the 
senses  or  of  the  mind  ;  enjoyment ;  delight. 

He  that  would  have  the  perfection  of  pleasure,  must  be 
moderate  in  the  use  of  it.  Dr.  Whichcotc. 

Pleasure,  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood, 
Our  greatest  evil  or  our  greatest  good.  Pope. 

2.  Carnal  or  sensual  gratification.  Shak. 

3.  What  the  will  dictates  ;  will ;  choice  ;  pref- 
erence ;  purpose.  Dryden.  "  He  will  do  his 
pleasure  on  Babylon."     Isa.  xlviii.  14. 

At  pleasure^  according  to  desire  or  choice  ;  as  one 
pleases.  "  We  o*in  at  pleasure  move  several  |)art8  of 
our  bodies."  Locke. 

Syn. —  Pleasure  ig  enjoyment  derived  commonly 
through  the  senses  ;  deliffkt  is  a  high  degree  of  satis- 
faction, or  a  lively  sensation  of  pleasure  ;  Joy,  an  in- 
ward, tliough  transient,  feeling  of  enjoyment ;  happi- 
ness is  a  more  permanent  feeling,  and  is  seated  in  the 
mind.  —  See  Comfort. 

PLEA^'URE  (pI6«fc'^r),  v.  a.   To  give  pleasure  to  ; 
to  please  ;  to  gratify,     [r.]  Shak. 

PLEA^'URE,  V.  n.  To  pursue  pleasure.   C.  Lamb. 

PLEA§'URE-BOAT  (plezh'ur-bot),  n.   A  boat  used 
for  excursions  of  pleasure.  Hume. 


PLEA^'URE-CAR'RjA^E   (plSzh'ur-kar'jj),  n.     A 
carriage  used  for  pleasure.  Adams. 

tPLEA?'URE-FUL    (pl6z]i'ur-ful),    a.      I'leasant ; 
delightful.     *'  Pleasurejul  country."  Abbot. 

PLEA^'URE— GROUND,  n.     An  ornamental  piece 
of  ground  devoted  to  pleasure  or  recreation. 

Any  very  pleasing  place  or  jAtasui e-yroumJa.  JJoldsworth. 
A  rural  mansion  taste 


Blackmore. 

A  railway  excursion- 
Simmonds. 


PLEA^'liRE-HOUSE,  n. 

fully  adorned. 
PLEA^'URE-TRAIN,   n. 

train. 
PLEAS'URE-WALK  (plezh'ur-wak),   n.     A  walk 

or  place  for  walking,  adorned  by  art.      Smollet. 

PLEA§'UR-IST,  71.    One  devoted  to  pleasure,  [u.] 

The  delights  wherein  mere  plcasurists  place  their  para- 
dise. Browiie. 

PLEAT,  V.  a.  To  crimp,  as  linen  or  lace,  in  nar- 
row folds.  Simmonds. 

PL^-BE'lAN  (ple-be'y?n,44),  a.  \h. plebeius ; plebs, 
plebis,  the  common  people  ;  It.  plebeo  ;  Sp.  ple- 
beyo  ;  Fr.  plebeien.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  common  people  ;  vulgar  ; 
mean;  low.     "P&6eia«.  notions."  Bacon. 

A  queen  I  and  own  a  base  plebeian  mind  I  Dryden. 

2.  Consisting  of  the  common  people.     "P/e- 
beian  concourses."  King  Charles. 

PLg-BE'lAN  (ple-be'y?n,  44),  n.  1.  {Roman  Ant.) 
One  of  the  common  people,  as  distinguished 
from  the  patricians,  senators,  and  knights. 

W.  Smith. 
2.  One  of  the  common  people  or  lower  rank 
of  citizens  ;  one  of  the  populace. 

The  nobles  have  the  monopoly  of  honor,  the  plebeians  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  means  of  acquirinf;  wealth.  Bia-ke. 

t  PL^-BE'IANCE  (-y^ns),  n.  The  common  people ; 
the  commonalty.  Du  Bartas,  1621. 

PL?-BE'rAN-iSM  (ple-be'ysiii-izm),  H.  The  con- 
duct or  the  character  of  plebeians.  Foster. 

PLg-BE'IAN-IZE  (ple-b5'y?n-iz),  V.  a.  To  render 
plebeian  or  common.  Ch.  Ob. 

PLEB-I-F|-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  plebs,  plebis,  the  com- 
mon people,  auAfacio,  to  make.]  Act  of  making 
plebeian,  common,  or  vulgar,     [u.]     Coleridge. 

PLp-BIS'C|T,  n.  [L.  plebiscitum ;  plebs,  plebis, 
the  common  people,  and  scitum,  an  ordinance  ; 
Fr.  plebiscite.^  A  law  or  ordinance  made  by 
the  Roman  plebeians  or  commonalty,  on  the 
requisition  of  a  tribune,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  senate  or  patricians,  Bouvier. 

PLEC-TgG-J^A'THi,n.pl.  [Gr.  ttXcki^,  to  con- 
nect, and  yvados,  a  jaw.]  \lch.)  An  order  of 
fishes,  including  those  which  have  the  maxillary 
bones  anchylosed  to  the  sides  of  the  intermax- 
illaries,  which  alone  form  the  jaws.        Brande. 

PLEC'TOG-NATHE,  n.     One  of  the  Plectog7iathi. 

Brande, 

PLEC-TOG-NATH'JC,  u.    {Ich.)  Pertaining  to  the 

Plectognathi.  Scudamore. 

PL?C-T6g'NA-THOUS,  a.  {Ich.)  Pertaining  to 
the  Plectognathi  ;  plectognathic.         Eng.  Cyc. 

PLEC'TRO-POME,  n.  [Gr.  -nXriKTpov,  a  spur,  and 
TTw^a,  a  iid.]  A  genus  of  percoid  fishes.  Brande. 

PLEC-  TR  6p~  TE~Ri  'JSTJE, 
n.  pi.  [Gr.  TtXriKTpov,  a 
spur,  and  itTipov,  a  wing.] 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
Anseres  and  family 
AnatidcE  ;  spur-winged 
geese.  &)'ay 

PLECTRUM,  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  i!7.riKTpov;  irh'/aou},  to  strike.] 

1.  {Grecian  &  Roman  A7it.)  A  little  staff  or 
wand  for  striking  the  strings  of  the  lyre. 

IV.  Smith, 

2.  (Anat.)  The  styloid  process  of  the  tempo- 
ralbone  :  —  the  uvula  :  — the  tongue.  Dunglison. 

PLED,  i.  8c  p.  from  plead.  [Erroneously  used  for 
pleaded.']     See  Plead.  Sir  D.  Breioster. 

PLfiD^E  (pl6j),  n.  [Mid.  L.  plegium ;  Old  Fr. 
pleige.  —  A.  S.  plihtan,  to  plight.     Hiekes^ 

1.  Something  put  in  pawn  ;    something;  given 
or  deposited  as  security  for  the  repayment  of 


barkidiomis  regia. 


money  or  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  ;  a  depos- 
it ;  a  pawn  ;  a  gage. 


If  a  pawnbroker  receives  plate  or  jewels  aa  a.  pledge. 

Blackh 


But  threw  his  gauntlet  as  a  sacred /j^et/pe 
His  caut>e  in  combat  the  next  day  to  try. 


Spenser. 


The  preut  humiUty,  zeal,  and  devoiion.  which  appeared  to 
be  in  them,  was,  in  all  men's  opinion,  ajiledge  of  their  liorm- 
lees  meaning.  Huoker. 

j^^  In  law,  the  term  pledge  is  confined  to  personal 
property  ;  and  it  is  essential  to  the  contract  that  there 
should  be  an  actual  delivery  of  the  thing,  as  security 
for  some  debt  or  engagement.     Kent.     Story. 

2.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  person  who  becomes 
security  for  another ;  a  surety.  Whiskaw. 

3.  A  hostage.  Raleigh.     Dryden. 

4.  A  drinking  of  one's  health ;  a  health  in 
drinking.  —  See  Pledge,  v.  Shak. 

Dead  pledge,  (Law.)  an  old  term  for  a  mortgage.  — 
Living  pledge,  an  estate  granted  to  another,  for  a  sum 
of  money  borrowed,  to  be  held  by  liiin  until  the  rents 
and  profits  of  it  sliall  repay  the  same.  Whishaw.—  To 
hold  in  pledge,  to  keep  as  security. —  To  put  in  pledge, 
to  pawn. 

Syn.  —  See  Deposit. 

PLtlcgJE  (plej),  V.  a.     [Mid.  L.  plegio;  Old  Fr. 
pleiger.  —  Ger.    pjledgen.']      [i.   pledged;   pp. 

PLEDGING,  PLEDGED.] 

1.  To  put  or  deposit  in  pawn  ;  to  give  or  de- 
posit as  security  for  repayment  of  money  or  the 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  ;  to  pawn  ;  to  plight. 


An  honest  factor  stole  a  eem  awaj'; 
He  pledged  it  to  the  kniglit. 


Pope. 


2.  To  secure  by  a  pledge.     "To  pledge  my 
vow,  I  give  my  hand."  Shak. 

3.  To  invite  to  drink  by  drinking  first  of  the 
cup  ;  to  drink  the  health  of. 

Pledge  me,  my  friend,  and  drink  till  thou  be'st  wiae.  Cowley. 
ij®=="The  expression  'I'll  p/et/^c  yon,' in  drink- 
ing, is  deduced  by  some  of  our  writers  on  jwpular  an- 
tiquities from  the  times  wiien  the  Danes  were  in  pos- 
session of  England.  It  is  said  to  Iiave  been  the  cus- 
tom of  that  people  to  seize  the  moment  wiien  a  native 
of  the  island  was  in  tlic  act  of  drinking,  to  stab  hiin 
witli  a  knife  or  dagger;  wlience  people  could  not 
drink  in  company  unless  some  one  present  would  be 
their  p/erf^e  or  surety  that  they  should  receive  iiu  Jiarm. 
Others  state  the  custom  to  have  taken  rise  from  the 
deatli  of  King  Edward  tlie  Martyr,  son  to  Edgar,  who, 
by  the  contrivance  of  his  step-mother  Elfrida,  was 
stabbed  in  tlie  back  a.s  he  was  drinking.  Brand 
thought  the  expression  meant  no  more  than  that,  if 
you  took  your  cup  or  glass,  I  pledged  myself  to  you 
that  I  would  follow  your  example."    P.  Cyc. 

PLED^-EE',  n.  {Law.)  The  person  to  whom  a 
pledge  is  given  ;  a  pa^vnee.  Burrill. 

PLED^E'L^ISS,  «.     Having  no  pledge.     Qu.  Rev. 

PLED(?E-OR'  (130),  n.  {Law.)  One  who  gives  a 
pledge  ;  a  pledger.  Blackstone. 

PLED^'^R,  /I.  One  who  pledges  or  offers  a  pledge. 

PLED^'Jg-RY,  71.     {Law.)  Suretyship.     Wliishaw. 

PLED^'^T,  71.  {Su7'g.)  A  compress  of  lint,  with 
the  filaments  arranged  parallel  to  each  other, 
applied  over  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.        Dunglison. 


I  PLE'IAD    (ple'y^d), 
"  The. lost  P/emrf." 


One   of  the  Pleiades. 
Mrs.  Hemans. 


II  ?LE'IA-DE§  (ple'yMSz)  [ple'y?-tlez,  W.  P.  F. 
Stji.  R.  ;  pli'fi-dez,  jS.  K.  ;  pla'y5i-dez,  Ja."],  7t.pl. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  Tl/ffo^fs.] 

1.  {G7'ecia7i  &  Roman  Myth.)  The  seven 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleioue,  placed  by  Ju- 
piter amiong  the  stars.  W.  Smith. 

2.  {Astrofi.)  A  cluster  of  seven  stars  in  the 
neck  of  Taurus,  assigned  by  Mildler  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  sidereal  system.  Herschel. 

j^=  "  I  have  preferred  those  orthoepists  who  mark 
these  words  as  I  have  done  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
makes  the  first  syllable  like  the  verb  to  ply.  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Perry,  the  only  orihoepisis  from 
whom  we  can  know  the  sound  of  tlie  diphthong  ci, 
give  it  as  I  have  done  ;  and  Johnson,  by  placing  the 
accent  after  the  e,  seems  to  have  done  tlie  same  ;  but 
the  sound  we  invariably  give  to  these  vowels  in  ple- 
beian is  a  sufTicient  proof  of  English  analogy,  and 
that  pronouncing  them  like  eye  is  an  affectation  of 
adhering  to  the  Greek,  from  whichPZeifli/es  is  derived." 
iralker. 

II  PLE'IAD^  Cple'yadz)  [ple'yadz,  W.  P.  F.  Sm.  R. 
Wb.;  pla'adz,  E.  Ja.\  pll'adz,  S.  A'.],  7i.pl. 
{Astron.)  The  Pleiades.  Dryden. 

PLEI'O-CENE,  n.     {Geol.)  Pliocene.      Eng.  Cyc. 

PLEIS'Tp-CENE,  n.     [Gr.  TzXuaroi,  most,  and  >eai- 
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PLEISTO-MAGNETIC 

v6s,  new.]  (Geol.)  The  newest  of  the  tertiary 
strata,  which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of 
living  species  of  shells.  Maunder. 

PLEIS'TO-MAG-NET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  -hXhtos,  very 
much,  and  liayvZ/rris^  magnetic]  {Min.)  Noting 
minerals,  as  magnetite,  which  are  highly  mag- 
netic; —  used  in  contradistinction  to  oligisto- 
magnetiCj  noting  minerals,  as  some  varieties  of 
hematite,  which  are  slightly  magnetic.      Alger. 

tPLE'NAL,   a.      [L.  plemis.]      Full;    complete; 

plenary.  "Fair  and pferaai  view."  Beaumont. 
II  PLEN'A-Rl-LY',  ad.  In  a  plenary  manner ;  fully; 

completely ;  entirely.  Ayliffe. 

II  PLEN'A-R!-NESS,  n.     Fulness  ;  completeness  ; 

plenitude.  Johiison. 

PLEN'AR-TY,  rt.    [L.  pZefJMS,  full.]     (Eccl.  Law.) 

The  state  of  an  occupied  benefice.    Blachstone. 

||PLEN'A-RY,  or  PLE'NA-RY  [plen'fi-re,  S.P.J. 
E.  F.'K.  'R. ;  ple'nj-re,  Ja.  Urn.  C.  Wr.  Wb.  ; 
plen'51-re  or  pie'n^-re,  I^.],  a.  [L.  pkiius ;  It. 
plenario  ;  Sp.  plena  ;  Fr.  pleni^re.'\  Full ;  com- 
plete ;  entire.     ■' Ap/e/iar;/ right."  South. 

Plenary  inspiration,  {Thf.ol.)  that  kind  or  degree  of 
inspiration  which  excludes  all  mixture  of  error. 

.6ES=°  "  Some  very  respectable  speakers  make  the 
vowel  c  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  long  ;  but 
analogy  and  the  best  usage  seem  to  shorten  the  c,  as 
they  do  the  a  in  granary,  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston, 
Buchanan,  and  Entick  adopt  ttie  second  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Sctitt,  and  Mr.  Perry,  the  first.  Nor  do  I  see  any  rea- 
son that  the  e  should  not  be  short  in  tins  word  as  well 
as  in  plenitude,  in  which  all  our  ortlioepists,  except 
Buchanan,  pronounce  the  e  as  in  plenty.*^     Walker. 

II  +  PLEN'A-RY,  or  PLE'N,\-RY,  /(.  Decisive  pro- 
cedure. '       '  '       '  Ayliffe. 

fPLENE,  a.  [L.plsnus;  It.pieno;  Sp.  plena  \ 
Fr.  pleine.}     Full ;  plenary.  Ermine. 

PLEN'I-CORN,  n.  [L.  plemis,  full,  and  carnu,  a 
horn".]  (Zo'ul.)  A  ruminant  quadruped  having 
solid  horns,  as  the  deer,  &c.  Brande. 

PLEN-!-L0'NAR,  a.  Relating  to  the  full  moon  ; 
pleni'lunary.'  Campbell. 

PLEN-;-LO'NA-Ry,  a.     Plenilunar.  Broione. 

tPIjBN'I-LUNE,  n.  [L.  plenilunium;  It.  §  Sp. 
,  plenilunia.']     The  full  moon.  B.  Jonson. 

PLe-NIP'0-TENCE,    7  ,j.      [L.  j^lenus,    full,   and 

PLg-NIP'O-TEN-Cy,  '  ;jotei^ja,  power;  It.  ple- 
nipatcnza  ;  Sp.  plenipotencta.']  Fulness  of  pow- 
er ;  absolute  power,     [r.]  Milton. 

PLjp-NlP'O-TENT,  a.  {L.plenus,  full,  andjoofens, 
able.]     Possessing  full  power.  Milton. 

PLEN-!-PO-TEN'TI-A-RY  (plen-e-po-ten'slie-a-re), 
n.  [It.  plenipotenziaHo  ;  Sp.  plenipatenciaria  ; 
Fr.  plenipotentiaire.']  A  person  invested  with 
full  power  to  negotiate,  —  particularly  an  am- 
bassador or  minister  having  full  powers  to  settle 
matters  connected  with  his  mission,  subject, 
however,  to  the  ratification  of  the  governinent 
by  which  he  is  authorized.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Ambassador. 

PLEN-!-PO-TEN'TI-A-RY  (plen-e-po-ten'she-si-re), 
a.  Invested  with  full"  powers.  "Plenipoten- 
tiary ministers."  Howell. 

PLEN'ISH,  !).  a.     1.  t  To  replenish.  Reeve. 

2.  To  supply  with  furniture,  as  a  house ;  to 

furnish.     [Scotland.]  Rudd. 

PLEN'JSH-iNG,  re.  The  furnishing  of  a  house; 
household  furniture.     [Scotland.]  Rudd. 

PLEN'ISH-ING-Nj\IL,  n.  A  large  nail  for  fasten- 
ing planks  or  floor-boards  to  joists.    Simmonds. 

PLE'NjST,  re.  [Fr.  pleniste,  from  L.  plenus,  full.] 
One  who  holds  all  space  to  be  full  of  matter ;  a 
plenitudinarian ;  —  opposed  to  vacuist.      Boyle. 

PLEN'I-TUDE,  re.  [h.  plenituda  ;  plenus,  full;  It. 
plenitudine ;  Sp.  plenitud ;  Fr.  plenitude.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  full ;  fulness  ;  complete- 
ness; abundance.  Bentley.    Bacon. 

2.  Animal  fulness  ;  repletion  ;  plethory. 
Relaxation  from  plenitude  ig  cured  by  spare  diet.    ArbittJmot. 

PLEN-J-TU-DI-NA'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  holds  that 
there  is  no  vacuum ;  a  plenist.         Shaftesbury. 

PLEN-l-TU'DI-NA-RY,  a.  Full ;  complete  ;  en- 
tire ;  unrestricted  ;  plenary. 

A  strange  kind  of  government  must  that  needs  be  wliei-ein 
a  subject  shall  have  a  plenitud inary  power  beyond  that  which 
hiR  \nrA  and  kind's  WaS.  -^-  Bucon. 


his  lord  and  king's  was. 
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|]  PLEN'T^-OUS  [plen'te-us,  P.  /.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.; 
pleii'tyus, -E.  F.  K.  ;  pl6n'chus,  S.\  pleii'che-us, 
(F.],  a,     [Frompleiit^.'] 

1.  Abundant ;  copious  ;  plentiful ;  ample. 

The  king  made  silver  and  gold  at  Jerusalem  qb  plenteous 
as  stones.  2  Chron.  1. 15. 

Thou,  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forpvCj  and  plenteous 
in  mercy  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  thee.        P$.  Ixxxvi.  6. 

2.  Yielding  plenty  or  abundance  ;  fruitful ; 
productive.     "  The  se\en  plenteotcs  years." 

Gen.  xli.  34. 
Syn.  —  See  Ample,  Fertile. 

11  PLEN'T^-Otrs-LY,  flrf.  Copiously;  abundantly; 
plentifully.  *  Shak. 

11  PLEN'T^-OyS-NESS,  n.  Abundance  ;  copious- 
ness ;  plenty.  Spenser. 

PLEN'TJ-FUL,  a.   Yielding  plenty  ;  ample  ;  abun- 
dant ;  copious  ;  plenteous  ;  exuberant ;  produc- 
tive ;  fruitful.  '^Aplentiful  'h?ii'\est."L'Estra7ige. 
Syn.  —  See  Ample,  Exuberant. 

PL£n'TI-FUL-LY",  ad.  Copiously  ;  abundantly  ; 
plenteously ;  exuberantly.  Addison. 

PLEN'TI-FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  plen- 
tiful ;  abundance  ;  copiousness.  Wotton. 

PLEN'TJ-NESS,  n.  Plentifulness.  [r.]  Raymond. 

PLEN'TY,  ra.  [Old  Fr.  jj^enjfe  {0\&'Eji%. plentee), 
from  I^.  plenus^  full.] 

1.  Abundance  ;  an  adequate  supply;  as  much 
as  is  required  or  desired  ;  enough. 

Our  land  shall  forth  in  vlenUj  throw 

Her  fruits  to  be  our  fooa.  Milton. 

2.  Fruitfulness  ;  exuberance  ;  profusion. 

The  teeming  clouds 
Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o'er  the  world.      T/iomson. 
Syn. —  Plenty  is  falnesjs,  and  is  as  much  as  is  re- 
quired ;    abuvdancf.    is   overflow,    and    more   than   is 
wanted  ;    exuberance  and   profusion  are  more  than 
abundance. 

PLEN'TY,  a.  Abundant;  plentiful.  "Water  is 
plenty."  Tusser.  "  If  reasons  were  as  plenty 
as  blackberries."     Shak. 

Where  shrubs  are  plenty  and  water  scarce.        Goldsmith. 
The  way  to  make  money  plenty  in  every  man's  pocket. 

Pranklin. 

j(i®=  Plenty  is  much  used  colloquially  as  an  adjec- 
tive, In  the  sense  of  plentiful,  l)oth  in  this  country 
and  in  England  ;  and  this  use  is  supported  by  respec- 
table autlionties,  though  it  is  condemned  by  various 
critics.  Johnson  says,  "  It  is  used  barbarously,  I 
think,  for  plentiful  "  ;  and  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Phi- 
losophy of  Rhetoric,"  says,  '■^Plenty  for  plentiful  ap- 
pears to  me  so  gross  a  vulgarism  that  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  a  place  here,  if  l  had  not 
sometimes  found  it  in  works  of  considerable  merit." 

PLE'JVUM,7i.  [L.  plenus,  ple7itim,  fuW.]  Fulness 
of  matter  in  space  ;  —  opposed  to  vacuum. 

There  are  objections  against  a  plenum,  and  objections 
against  a  vacuum ;  but  one  of  them  must  certainly  be  true. 

Johnson. 

t  PLE'NY-TiDE,  71.  [L.  plenus,  full,  and  Eng. 
tide.'\   "A  full  tide.  Girene. 

PL?-6eH'RO-I§M,  71.  [Gr.  ~Xiov^  more,  and  XP°^"> 
color.]  (Opt.)  The  exhibition  of  several  shades 
of  color,  as  when  a  mixture  of  polarized  and 
non-polarized  light  passes  through  a  double- 
refracting  crystal.  Nichol. 

PLE'0-NA§M  (ple'o-nSzm),  n.  [Gr.  TrAforacr^iSs  ; 
TrAf  Jv,  more  ;  L.  pleonasmits  ;  It.  8j  Sp.  pleonas- 
mo ;  Fr.  pleonasme.']  {Rhet.)  A  redundant 
phrase  or  expression  ;  the  use  of  more  words 
than  are  necessary;  redundancy;  as,  "I  saw 
it  with  these  eyes."  Mason. 

PLE'O-NASTE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  irXedvaaTog,  abun- 
dant.] (Min.)  A  black  variety  of  spinel;  can- 
dite.  Dana. 

PLE-0-NAS'TIC,  )  a.    [Gr.  i^XfovaarLKd^.-]    Per- 

PLE-0-NAS'TI-CAL,  )  taining  to,  or  partaking  of, 
pleonasm ;  redundant.  Blackioall. 

If  he  had  said,  "  A  female  inven  tress,"  the  expression  "would 
have  been  pleonastic.  Cronibie. 

PLE-O-NAs'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.     Redimdantly. 

tPLjp-R6PH'0-RY,  n.^  [Gr.  TzXvpo^opla.]  Full 
persuasion  or  conviction  ;  certainty.     Bp.  Hall. 

fPLESH,  n.     A  plash  ;  a  puddle.  Spenser. 

PLE-Sr-O-MOR'PHiSM,  ?^.  [Gr.  TrXr/ulog,  near,  and 
poptpfi,  a  form.]  The  state  of  crystallized  sub- 
stances which  closely  resemble,  but  are  not  iden- 
tical with,  eacrf  other  in  form.  Brande. 
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PLE-SNO-MOR'PHOUS,  u,.  Having  a  similar  form, 
as  crystals.  Brande. 

PLE'Sf-O-SAUR,  re.  (ZoSl.)  An  animal  of  the 
genus  Plesiasaurus.  Brande. 

PLE-SI-g-SAu'RUS,n.;  p\.  PZEsiosAURi.  [Gr. 
TT^ricios,  near,  and  aalpos,  a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  A 
genus  of  extinct  marine  saurians,  having  a  very 
long  neck.  Brande. 

PLETH'0-RA  [pleth'o-rii,  S.  IF.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C.  ;  ple-tho'rsi,  R.],  n.  [Gr.  nhfiuipn;  vXifia., 
to  be  full.]  {Med.)  Fulness  of  blood ;  super- 
abundance or  excess  of  blood ;  redundant  ful- 
ness of  the  blood-vessels ;  repletion.  Dunglisan. 

PLBTH-0-RET'IC,  a.    Plethoric.  Johnson. 

PL5-TH0R'IC,  or  PLETH'0-RIC  [plf-tlior'jk,  S. 
W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R'.  C. ;  pleth'o-rlk,  IVb. 
Ash,  Crabb],  a.  [Gr . -alriOwpiKdi  ;  It.'^  Sp.  ple- 
tarico  ;  Fr.  plethorique.']  Affected  with,  or  hav- 
ing, plethora  ;  having  a  full  habit  of  body. 

jgfg^  Although  all  the  principal  English  orthoepists 
place  the  accent  of  this  word  on  the  second  syllable, 
yet  Mr.  Todd  says,  "  It  is  now  usually  placed  on  the 
first." 

PLE-THOR'i-CAL,  a.     Plethoric.  C.  Lamb. 

PLg-THOR'l-OAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  one 
who  is  plethoric.  C.  Lamb. 

PEETH'0-RY,  re.  Repletion  ;  plethora.  Bp.Taylor. 

PLETH'RgjV,n.  [Gi.  it?.(Bpov.']  (Grecian  Ant.)  A 
measure  of  length  equal  to  100  English  feet ;  — 
also  a  square  measure  equal  to  10,000  English 
feet.  Liddgll  §  Scott. 

PLETH'RUM,  n.    Same  as  Plethkon.     Smart. 

PLEU'R.a,n.  [Gr.  TtAfupd.]  (Anat.)  One  of  two 
thin,  diaphanous,  perspirable  membranes  which 
line  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Dunglison. 

PLEU'RI-SY  (plu're-se),  re.  [Gr.  :r;.tiip7ns  ;  itlevpi, 
the  side  ;  L.  pleuritis,  pleurisis ;  It.  pleurisia  ; 
Sp.  pleuresia ;  Fr.  pleuresie.1  (Med.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura,  commonly  accompanied 
by  lancinating  pain  in  one  side  of  the  chest, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  cough.     Dunglison. 

PLEU'RI-SY-r66t,  n.  {Bat.)  A  plant,  called 
.a\so  butterjly-tveed  ;  Asclepias  tube7'osa.     Gray. 

PLEU-RlT'JO,         I  a.     [Gr.  ttlivfiriKoi  ;  L.  pley- 

PLEU-RIT'I-CAL,  )  riticus  ;  It.  Sj.S-p.  pleuritico; 
Fr.  pleuritique.']  Pertaining  to,  or  diseased 
with,  pleurisy.  Arbuthnot. 

PLEU-Ri'TIS,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TtArapTn;.]  (Med.) 
Pleurisy.  —  See  Pleukisy.  Dunglisan. 

PLEU-RO-M-EC' TI-D.m,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  TiXmpa,  the 
side,  and  vrjKTC^,  swimming.]  (Ich.)  A  family  of 
fishes  which  swim  on  their  side  ;  flat-fishes. 

Brande. 

PLEU-RO-PER-IP-NEiJ'Mp-Ny,  n.  [Gr.  vXtvpa, 
the  pleura,  and  TTipnrv£V[iQvia,  mfiammation  of  the 
lungs  ;  Ttpi,  around,  and  Tzvfv^ovla,  a  lung  dis- 
ease ;  Tzviijptdiv,  a  lung,  and  uviui,  to  breathe.] 
(Med.)  Inflammation  occupying  the  pleura  and 
the  lung  at  the  same  time.  Dunglison, 

tPLEV'IN,  re.  [LawFr.  plmine.]  (Law.)  Se- 
curity by  pledge,  or  by  pledging.  Burrill. 

PLEX'!-f6RM,  a.  [L.  plexus,  a  twining,  andybr- 
mo,  form.]  In  the  form  of  net-work ;  compli- 
cated ;  intricate.  Maunder. 

PLpX-IM'e-TeR,    )  n_     [Gr.  irXfjin,  a  stroke,  per- 
PL(;X-6m'5-T)5R,  )  cussion,  and  pirpov,  a  meas- 
ure.]    (Med.)  An  ivory  plate  used  in  examina- 
tions of  the  chest  by  percussion.        Dwiglison. 

PLEX'URE,  re.     An  interweaving ;  a  texture. 

Their  Bocial  Jiranch  the  wedded  plexures  rear.        Brooke. 

PLEX'US,  n.  [L.,  a  braiding,  a  twining;  plecto, 
to  braid  or  twine.]  (Anat.)  A  network  of 
blood-vessels  or  of  nerves.  Dunglison. 

PLEYT,  re.    (Naut.)  A  kind  of  ship.     Simmonds. 

PLI-A-BIL'!-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being  pliable; 
pliableness.  Todd. 

PLi'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  plier,  to  bend,  from  1,.  pli- 
ca (Gr.  tt?.Utj)),  to  twist,  to  twine.] 

1.  Easy  to  be  bent ;  flexible ;  pliant.  Addison. 

2.  Flexible  of  disposition  ;  easily  persuaded ; 
compliant.  "  Pliahl-e  she  promised  to  be."  More. 

Syn.  —  See  Ductile. 

PLI'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  plia- 
ble'; pliability  ;  flexibility.  Hammond. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A, 
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PLIABLY 


'.    In  a  pliable  manner.         Wood. 
Easiness  to  be  bent;  pliableness; 


PLi'A-BLY, 

PLl'AN-C'Y: 

flexibility.  "     Addison. 

PLi'ANT,  a.     [Fr. ;  plier,  pliant,  to  bend.] 

1.  Easy  to  be  bent ;  bending ;  flexile  ;  flexi- 
ble ;  limber';  pliable;  supple;  yielding;  lithe. 
"A  finer  and  more  pliant  thread."        Addison. 

2.  Easy  to  take  any  form  ;  easily  moulded. 
As  the  wax  melta  that  to  the  flame  I  hold. 

Pliavi  and  warm  may  still  hei-  heart  remain.   Granville. 

3.  Easy  to  be  persuaded  ;  compliant. 

The  will  was  then  more  ductile  and  pliant  to  right  reason. 

Suuih. 
Syn. —  See  Flexible. 

PLI'ANT-LY,  ad.     In  a  pliant  manner.       Clarke. 

PLi' ANT-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  pliant ;  flex- 
ibility ;  pliableness.  Bacon. 

PLl'C4,n.  [L.  pZi'co,  to  fold.]  ^Med.)  A  disease 
endemic  in  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  other  parts 
of  Northern  Europe,  characterized  by  the  inter- 
lacing and  matting  of  the  hair.  Dunglison. 

PLI'CJE,n.pl.     [L.]     Folds.  Maunder. 

PLI'C^TE,      I  a_     rL_  pKco,  plicatus,  to 

PH'OAT-en,  )  fold.]     {Bot.)   Plaited  or 

folded  like  a  fan,  as  a  leaf.         Loudon. 

t  PLJ-CA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  folding, 

or  a  fold.  S.  Richardson. 

PLlC'A-TURE  [plik'Mur,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb.;  pllk'ji- 
chiir,'  W.Wr.\  pll'ksi-ch8r,  S. ;  pll'kj-tdr,  P.],  M. 
[L.  plicatura  ;  It.  pieqatura  ;  Sp.  plegadura.'] 
A  fold ;  a  double,     [r.]  More. 

PLl9-!-DEN'T!NE,  «.  [L.  plica,  a  fold,  axii-dens, 
dentis,  a  tooth.]  i^Anat.)  A  modification  of  den- 
tine, in  which  the  substance  is  folded,  as  it  were, 
on  a  series  of  vertical  vascular  plates,  which 
radiate  from  the  central  axis  of  the  pulp,  and 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  fluted  character  of 
the  exterior  of  the  tooth.  Brande. 

. .  affords  ex- 
Jlrande. 


The  hasal  part  of  the  teeth  of  the  wolf-fish  . 
amples  of  plicidentine. 


ViA'^R%,n.pl.  [Fromp/y.]   [Also  written yZ^/ei-s.] 

1.  Pincers  for  bending  wire,  &c.       Wiseman. 

2.  [Fort.)  A  kind  of  balance,  in  the  form  of 
a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  used  in  raising  and  letting 
down  a  draw-bridge.  London  Ency. 

PLt'FORM,  a.  [Fr.  pli,  a  fold,  and  Eng.  /orm.] 
In  the  form  of  a  fold  or  doubling.  Wright. 

PLIGHT  (plif),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  plihtan,  to  expose  to 
danger,  to  pledge  ;  Dut.  verpligten,  to  oblige  ; 
Gsx.verpjlichten  ;  Ban.  forpligte ;  Sw.forpli/cta. 
—  Mid.  L.  plegio.']  U.  Flighted  ;  pp.  plight- 
ing, PLIGHTED.]  To  pledge  ;  to  give  as  secu- 
rity or  surety.  "  Plighted  faith."  SJiak. 
New  loves  you  seek, 
New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  break.    Dryden, 

t  PLIGHT,  V.  a.     [See  Ply.]     To  plait.      Milton. 

PLIGHT  (plit),  n.  [A.  S.  pUht,  plight,  danger; 
Dut.  pligt,  duty,  obligation  ;  Ger.  pflicht,  duty, 
a  pledge  ;  Dan.  pUgt ;  Sw.  plickt ;  Scot,  plycht, 
duty,  punishment.  —  Mid.  L.  plegium,  a  pledge.] 

1.  Pledge;  gage.  "That  lord,  whose  hand 
must  take  my  plight.'*  Shak. 

2.  Condition;  state.  "Fainful plight."  Spen- 
ser.    "This  .  .  .  \oathsorae plight."  Milton. 

3.  Good  case.  "  Cattle  in  plight."  [r.]  Tusser. 

4.  t  [Fr.  plier,  to  bend.  —  See  Ply.]  A  plait ; 
a  double.     "  Many  a  folded  plight."       Spenser. 

5.  t  A  garment  of  some  kind.  Johnson.  Todd. 

He  let  not  laclc 
My  pltghl,  or  coat,  or  cloak.  Chapman's  Odyssey. 

«g»  "  I  havo  no  doubt  it  has  there  [in  this  pas- 
sage] the  common  meaning  of  condition."    -T^^rr^ 


PLTGHT'^R  (plit'er), 
plights ;  a  pledger. 
PLIM,  V.  n.     To  swell 


J'Tarcs. 

He  who,  or  that  which, 
Shak. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

PlIntH,  n.  [Gr.  nXivBos,  a  brick  or  tile,  a  plinth ; 
L.  plinthus ;  It.  ,Sr  Sp.  plinto ;  Fr.  plinthe.'] 
(Arch.)  A  projecting,  vertical-faced  member, 
forming  the  lowest  part  of  the  basement  of  a 
column,  pillar,  wall,  or  tomb.  Britton. 

PLlN'THITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  and  iron,  from  Antrim,  Ireland.  Brande. 

PLT'0-OENE,  a.  [Gr.  nXeiuv,  more,  and  icaiviS;, 
new.]  {Geol.)  Noting  the  most  modern  tertiary 
deposit  or  formation,  or  the  upper  part  of  the 
tertiary  strata ;  —  also  written  pleiocene.    Lyell. 


Bailey.    Martin. 


Textor  alccto. 
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,8^  "There  are,  in  his  [Lyell's]  view,  older  and 
newer  pZiocenc  formations."     Kng.  Cyc. 

PLi'O-CENE,  n.  {Geol.)  The  pliocene  formation  ; 
—  written  also  pleiocene.  Lyell. 

PLITT,  n.  An  instrument  used  in  Russia,  resem- 
bling the  knout.  iV.  Brit.  Rev. 

PLOC,  n.  [Fr.]  A'mixture  of  hair  and  tar  for 
covering  a  ship's  bottom.  Simmonds. 

PLO'C^:,  n.  [Gr.  tAda:^,  complication.]  (Rhet.) 
A  figure  by  which  a  word  is  repeated  emphati- 
cally, and  so  as  not  only  to  express  the  subject, 
but  also  some  quality  of  it;  as,  "  In  that  great 
victory  Csesar  was  Csesar  "  ;  i.  e.  a  mighty  con- 
queror. ■"    ■' 

PL  b-  CE-I  'J\r^,7i.pl 
f  Gr.  irXoK}'i,  a  weav- 
ing.] {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  co- 
nirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Passeres 
and  family  Frhi- 
weavers. 
Gray. 

PLOD,  V.  n.  [The  origin  is  quite  obscure.  Jamie- 
son. —  From  the  same  root  as  plough^  or  ply. 
Richardson,']      \i.    plodded;   pp.   plodding, 

PLODDED.] 

1.  To  travel  laboriously,  wearisomely,  or 
heavily ;  to  walk  sluggishly. 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended, 

That  barefoot  i)/od  I  the  cold  ground  upon.  Sliak. 

2.  To  study  heavily ;  to  meditate. 

She  reasoned  without  plodding  long.  Swift. 

3.  To  toil ;  to  drudge  ;  to  moil.  Young. 
PLOD'D^R,  n.  One  who  plods ;  a  dull,  laborious  per- 
son.   "Precisians  and  plain  jafef^rfers."  Warner. 

PLOD'DING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  plods  ;  slow, 
laborious  movement  or  study.  Shak. 

PL6d'DING-LY,  arf.  In  a  plodding  manner.  CUirJce. 

PLON^Ejn.  {Mil.)  Same  asPLONGEE.  Stocqueler. 

PLOJfOEE  (plSn-zha'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  The  su- 
perior slope  given  to  the  parapet.         Campbell. 

PLON'K^T,  n.  A  coarse  woollen  cloth.  Simmonds. 

PLOT,  n.     [Fr.  plat.  —  See  Plat.] 

1.  A  small  extent  of  ground;  a  plat.  "A 
chosen  pfo^  of  fertile  land."  Spenser. 

A  pretty  plot,  well  chose  to  build  upon.  iS7tak. 

2.  A  plantation  laid  out.  Sidney. 

3.  {Surveying.)  A  plan  or  draught  of  a  piece 
of  land.  Davies. 

PLOT,  n.  [Evidently  contracted  from  Fr.  corn- 
plot,  a  plot.  Johnson.  —  From  plight^  to  pledge. 
Tooke.  Richardson.] 

1.  A  secret  plan,  scheme,  or  design,  —  particu- 
larly for  a  bad  purpose  ;  a  conspiracy ;  a  strata- 
gem ;  a  scheme.  "  0\xx  plots  and  ^viles."  Milton. 

2.  A  complication  of  affairs  or  incidents,  as 
in  a  play,  or  a  story  ;  an  intrigue  or  knot. 

Nothing  must  be  sung  between  the  acts 

But  what  some  way  conduces  to  the  plot,     Roscommon. 

3.  Deep  reach  of  thought ;  contrivance.  "A 
man  of  much  jgZo^.'*     [r.]  Denham. 

PLOT,  V.  n.  \i.  PLOTTED  ;  pp.  PLOTTIXG,  PLOT- 
TED.] 

1.  To  form  a  plot  or  scheme  of  mischief.  "  The 
wicked  plotteth  against  the  just."  Ps.  xxxvii.  12. 

She  liad  plotted  to  destroy  them  there.  Drayton. 

2.  To  plan  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  contrive.  "  The 
prince  6.\(\.plot  to  be  secretly  gone." 

PLOT,  V.  a.     1.  To  plan  ;    to  devise  ;   to  contrive. 


Dryden. 
Cnrew. 

WHght. 


Plotting  an  unprofitable  crime." 
2.  To  make  a  plot  or  plan  of. 

This  treatise  plotteth  down  Cornwall. 
PLOT'FUL,  a.  Abounding  with  plots. 
PLO-Tl'JV.m,  7l.pl. 
[Gr.  ir?.u}Trigy  a 
swimmer.  ( Or- 
nith.) A  sub-fam- 
ily of  birds  of  the 
order  Anseres  and 
i?imi\y  Peleca7iid(B ',  darters.  G7'ay. 

PLot;i-n!st,  71.     {Bed.  Hist.)   A 
disciple  of  Plotinus,  a  celebrated 
Platonic  philosopher,  who,  in  the 
fw^.T,^!^'  ""^  Christianity,  taught   ^^^^,^^  ^^^^ 
tnattne  human  soul  emanates  from  rius. 


PLOUGHLAND 

the  divine  Being,  to  whom  it  is  reunited  at 
death.  Craig. 

PLOT'-PEOOP,  a.     Proof  against  plots.       Shak. 

PL6t'T5E,  «.     One  who  plots.     Shak.     Dryden. 

PLOT'TJNG,  n._   1.  Act  of  forming  schemes. 

2.  {Surveying.)  The  act  of  delineating  upon 
paper  the  lines  of  a  survey,  drawn  to  a  scale, 
and  in  their  true  relative  position.  Eliot. 

PLOT'TJNG-SCALB,  «.  {Surveying.)  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  two  ivory  scales  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  used  in  plotting.     Davies. 

PLOUGH  (plofl),  n.  [Dut.  2}loeg ;  Ger.  pflug ;  Dan. 
ploug;  Svi.plog;  Scot,  plench.  —  Some  derive 
this  term  from  Syr.  pelak,  he  ploughed.] 

1.  An  agricultural  implement  for  turning  up 
the  soil. 

We  might  exercise  our  imagination  in  supposing  a  proba- 
ble origin  of  aplonoh  in  the  branch  of  a  tree  drugged  along 
the  ground,  in  which  the  stump  of  a  smaller  branch  made 
iurrows  as  It  wenton.  1^,  Cyc. 

He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 

Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive.  Franklin. 

2.  Tillage  ;  agriculture.  Johnson. 

3.  A  kind  of  plane  for  grooving.    Ainswotih. 

4.  A  bookbinder's  instrument  used  for  cut- 
ting the  edges  of  books.  Daiis. 

m^^  The  only  word  we  find  used  in  tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
writers  for  a  plough  is  svlh ;  yet  we  are  certain  that 
some  such  word  as  ploh  or  plo/r,  with  this  meaning, 
did  exist  in  that  language,  not  only  because  we  know 
that  plough  is  not  an  Anglo-Norman  word,  but  because 
we  find  the  word  ploh  used  once  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws  to  signify  what  was  afterwards  called  a  plough- 
land,  because  an  Anglo-Saxon  ecclesiastical  document 
speaks  of  a  tax  levied  by  the  church  on  the  agricultu- 
rists under  the  title  of  plou-celmesse,  for  which  another 
document  gives  the  synonyme  sulh-mlnieasg,  and  be- 
cause, farther,  we  find  the  representative  of  the  word 
in  tile  modern  German  pjlug.     Tkos.  Wright. 

PLoOgH  (plofl),  V.  71.  [i.  PLOUGHED  ;  pp.  PLOUGH- 
ING, PLOUGHED.]  To  turn  up  the  soil  with  a 
plough  ;  to  use  a  plough.  Shak. 

PLOTJ-GH  (plofl),  V.  a.  1.  To  turn  up  with  a 
plough  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  up. 

IJet  the  Volscians 
Plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy.  Shak. 

2.  To  furrow  or  divide,  as  in  sailing. 
He  ploughed  the  Tyrrhene  seas  with  sails  displayed.^tZ£Zison. 

We  launch  a  bark  to  plough  the  watery  plains.  Pope. 

To  plough  in,  to  cover  by  ploughing To  plough  on 

the  bach,  cruelly  to  torment,  wound,  or  mangle.  Ps. 
cxxix.  3.  —  To  plough  with  another's  heifer,  to  obtain 
something  from,  or  against,  a  husband,  by  means  of 

his  wife.    See  ./udg.  xiv.  18 To  plough  out,  to  turn 

out  of  the  ground  with  a  plough. 

PLOUGH'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  ploughed  ;  sus- 
ceptible of  tillage  ;  arable.  M.  Johnson. 

PLOUGH'-ALM§  (plofi'imz),  n.  (Eng.  Ant.)  A 
contribution  to  the  church  for  every  ploughland 
or  carucate.  —  See  Carucate.  CoweU. 

PLOUGH'BBAM  (plou'bem),  n.  The  beam  of  a 
plough.  Farm.  Ency. 

PLOUGH'BOTE,  n.  [plough  and  bote.'\  {Eng. 
Law.)  Wood  allowed  to  a  rural  tenant  for  the 
repair  of  instruments  of  husbandry.    Whishaw. 

PLOUGH'BOY  (plbu'bbi),  n.  A  boy  who  follows 
the  plough,  or  is  employed  in  ploughing:  —  a 
rude,  ignorant  boy.  'Watts. 

PLOUGH'eR  (plcifl'er),  n.     One  who  ploughs. 

PLOUGH'FOOT  (pliiu'fflt),  /(.  The  bottom  of  a 
plough.  Baxter. 

PLOUGH'GANG,  n.    Ploughgate.  Simmonds. 

PLOUGH'GATE  (plbfl'gat),  n.  A  quantity  of  land, 
computed  at  about  30  acres.     [Eng.]    Qu.  Rev. 

PLOt)giI'HEAD  (plbfl'hed),  n.  The  draught-iron 
or  clevis  at  the  end  of  a  ploughbeam. 

Farm.  Ency. 

PLOUGH'ING  (pibfl'ing),  n.  The  act  or  the  opera- 
tion of  one  who  ploughs.  Shendan. 


PL6UGH'IR-0N  (plbu'i-urn), 
forming  part  of  a  plough. 


A  piece  of  iron 
Shak. 


PLOUGH'LAND  (plbfl'ISnd),  TC.  1.  {Old  Eng.  Law.) 

As  much  land  as  one  team  can  plough  in  a 

year  ;  a  carucate.  —  See  Carucate.  Hale. 

2.  Land  for  tillage.  Donne. 
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PLOUGHMAN 


PLOUGH'MAN,  K.  ;  pi.  PLOVGHMEN. 

1.  A  man  who  ploughs  or  holds  a  plough  ;  a 
cultivator  of  the  soil.  MUton. 

2.  An  ignorant  rustic  ;  a  boor.  Shak. 

3.  A  strong,  laborious  man.  Arbuthnot. 

PLO'&GH'-MbN-DAY  (plbu'-iuun-d?),n.  The  Mon- 
day after  TwelftK-day,  or  the  termination  of  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Tusser. 

Plough-Monday  next,  after  the  twelfth-tide  i8  past, 

Bids  out  with  ih.^  plough,  the  worst  husband  is  Inst.      Tusser. 

PLOUGH'POINT,  7c.  The  point  of  a  plough- 
share. Nour6'e. 

PLOUGH'-SER-VICE  (plbu-),  n.  An  ancient  ten- 
ure of  land  ;  socage.  Blackstone. 

PLOUGH'ShArE  (plbu'shir),  n.  [Eng.  plough, 
and  A.  S.  scm-an,  to  shear,  to  split.]  The  point 
affixed  to  the  fore  part  of  the  sole  or  bottom  of 
a  plough ;  a  share. 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plougknliares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks.  M%c.  iv.  3. 

PLOUGH'-SHOE  (plbii'sho),  n.  A  block  of  wood 
fitted  to  a  ploughshare  to  keep  it  out  of  the  soil. 

PLOUGH'-STAff  (plbii'stiO,  "-  A  kind  of  pad- 
dle, to  clear  the  colter  and  share  of  a  plough 
when  choked  up  with  earth  or  weeds.      Ogilvie. 

PLOUGH'-TAIL  (plbfi'tal),  n.  The  handle,  or  the 
hind  part,  of  a  plough.  Dryden. 

PLOtJGH'-WRlGHT  (plbfi'rit),  n,  A  workman 
who  repairs  ploughs.  Si-mmonds. 

PLOUT'-NET,  n.  A  small  river-fishing  net  shaped 
like  a  stocking.  Simmonds. 

Pl5v'^R  (pliiv'er),  n.  [Ft.  pluvie}\  from  L.  plu- 
vialiSj  pluvia,  rain.] 

1.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  GraU(S,  fam- 
ily Charadriad(S,  and  sub-family  Charadrinm ; 
the  lapwing.  Gray. 

2.  A  courtesan.     [Cant.]  B.  Jonson. 
Black-bellied  plover,  a  species  of  plover  found  in 

North  America,  and  on  the  sea-coasts  of  nearly  all 
countries  in  the  world  ;  Squatalora  Helvetica  of  Lin- 
naeus.—  Field  -plover,  a  species  of  plover  found  in 
Eastern  North  America,  in  South  America,  and  in 
Europe  ;  .^ctiturus  partramius  of  Wilson.  —  Oolden 
plover,  a  species  of  plover,  with  the  top  of  tlie  head, 
and  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail  of  a 
sooty  black,  marked  witli  large  spots  of  golden  yellow 
on  the  borders  of  the  barbs  of  the  feathers  ;  Ckaradri- 
us  pluviatilis  of  LinnEeus,  or  Charadrius  Virginicus  of 
Borck.  It  is  found  in  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  North 
America,  and  South  America. —  Gray  plover,  a  spe- 
cies of  plover  found  in  North  America  and  in  all  the 
temperate  countries  of  Europe  ;  bastard  plover;  gray 
lapwing  ;  Squatalora  ciiierea  of  Cuvier,  oxTriiiga  squa- 
talora  of  Linnffius. —  Great  plover,  a  large  species  of 
plover  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  highly  es- 
teemed for  the  table ;  (Edicnemus  crepitans  of  Gray. 

S.  F.  Baird.     Eng.  Cyc. 

PLoW,  n.  An  agricultural  implement,  for  turning 
up  the  soil ;  a  plough.  —  See  Plough.      South. 

PLUCK,  V,  a.  [A.  S.  pluccian ;  Dut.  plukken  ;  Ger. 
pflilckeii',  Dan.  plukke\  Sw.  §  Icel.  plocka. — 
W.  plicio.  — Fr.  ephtcher,  to  pick.]  \i.  PLUCKEB  ; 

pp.  PLUCKING,  PLUCKED.] 

1.  To  pull  with  quick  motion  or  action ;  to 
pull  with  a  twitch.  "I  will  pluck  them  up  by 
the  roots."  2  Chron.  vii.  20. 

From  the  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tuggins;  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool.  Thomson. 

2.  To  Strip  by  pulling  something  off,  as  feath- 
ers.   "Since  1  plucked  geese."  Shak. 

To  pluck  up,  or  to  pluck  up  heart,  spiHt,  or  courage, 
to  rouse  or  resume  courage  ;  to  take  courage.  Knolles. 

PLOck,  n.  1.  Act  of  plucking;  a  sudden  pull.  Ray. 

2.  The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal. 

Johnson. 

3.  Courage;  spirit.  "P/wc^  and  force  of  will." 
Ch.  Ob.     "  Shov/ your  pluck."   Richardson. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  is  least  forgiven  in  a  man  of  any 
mark  or  likelihood  is  want  of  that  articlu  blackguardly  called 
pluck.  Scott. 

PLUCK'jpR,  n.  1.  One  who  plucks.  Mortimer. 
2.  ( Worsted  Manufacture.)  A  machine  con- 
sisting of  a  pair  of  spiked  rollers  fed  by  an  end- 
less apron,  for  cleansing  and  straightening  the 
fibres  of  wool.  Simmonds. 

PLUG,  n.  [Dut.  plug  ;  Ger.  pjlock  ;  Dan.  plog  ; 
Sw.  plugg.  —  "VY.  ploc.'] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood,  or  other  substance,  to 
stop  a  hole  ;  a  stopple.  Boyle. 

2.  {Arch.)   A  piece    of  wood  inserted  in   a 
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wall,  cut  off  so  as  to  be  flush  with  the  wall,  and 

altording  a  holding  surface  for  fixtures.     Craig. 

A  plug  of  tobacco,  a  cake  of  pressed  tobacco.     Swift. 

PLUG,  V.  a.  [i.  PLUGGED ;  pp.  plugging, 
PLUGGED.]     To  stop  with  a  plug.  Sharp. 

PLUG'-CEN-TEE-BIt,  n.  A  modified  form  of 
the  ordinary  centre-bit,  in  which  the  centre- 
point  or  pin  is  enlarged  into  a  stout  cylindrical 
plug,  which  may  exactly  fill  a  hole  previously 
bored,  and  guide  the  tool  in  the  process  of  cut- 
ting out  a  cylindrical  counter-sink  around  the 
same,  as,  for  example,  to  receive  the  head  of  a 
screw-bolt.  Ogilvie. 

PLtJG'— ROD,  n.     An  air-pump  rod.       Simmonds. 

PLUMjji.  [A.  ^. plume-,  T)ut. pruim;  Ger.pflaume; 
Dan.6/ommej  Sw.  plommon;  Icel.  ploTna,  plum- 
ma.  —  See  Prune.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous  tree  or  shrub,  and  its 
fruit,  of  the  genus  Prunus,  of  which  there  are 
several  species  and  many  varieties.  Gray. 

2.  A  grape  dried  in  the  sun  ;  a  raisin.    Shak. 

3.  In  cant  language,  now  obsolescent,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  : 
—  also,  a  person  possessing  that  sum.  Addison, 

4.  An  old  kind  of  play.  Ainsworth. 

t  PLUM,  a.     Plump.  Florio. 

PLU'MApE,  m.  [L.  ^fema,  a  feather  ;  'Ft.  plume.'] 
The  feathers  of  a  bird.  " 


PLD-M^S-SIER',  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  prepares 
feathers  for  ornamental  purposes.  Loitdon. 

PLUMB  (plum),  n.  [L.  plumbum  (Gr.  fi6?.vP6os), 
lead,  a  ball  of  lead  ;  It.  piombo ;  Sp.  plomada ; 
Fr.  plomb.]  A  heavy  body,  usually  of  lead,  sus- 
pended at  the  end  of  a  line,  by  which  perpen- 
dicularity is  ascertained  ;  a  plummet.      Cotton. 

PLUMB  (plum),  ad.     Perpendicularly  to  the  hori- 
zon.    "  P/w?«6  down  he  falls."  Milton. 
JSE^  "  Often  ignorantly  written  plump.''     Smart. 

PLtJMB,  u.    Perpendicular  to  the  horizon.      Reid. 

PLOmB  (plum),  «i.  a.  [i.  plumbed  ;  pp.  plumb- 
ing, PLUMBED.] 

1.  To  find  the  depth  of  with  a  plummet ;  to 
sound,     [r.]  Swift. 

2.  To  adjust  by  a  plunib-line.  Johnson. 

PLUM-BA'^rNE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystallizable 
principle  existing  in  the  root  of  the  Plumbago 
Europtsa,  or  leatherwort.  P.  Cyc. 

PLUM-BAp'I-NOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting 
of,  or  resembling,  plumbago.  Wright. 

PLUM-BA'GO,  n.  [L.  plumbum,  lead.]  (Jlfm.) 
Carburet  of  iron,  used  for  pencils,  crucibles,  and 
for  diminishing  friction  in  heavy  machinery ; 
graphite  ;  black-lead.  Dana. 

PLUM'B^l-.iN,     I  „_       [-L_  plumheus;   plumbum, 
PL0M'B5-OUS,  )  lead;  It.  \  Sp. plumbeo.] 

1.  Consisting  of,  or  like,  lead  ;  leaden.  Ellis. 

To  make  wisdom  to  be  regulated  by  euch  a  pkmibean  and 
flexible  rule  as  that  [the  will]  is,  is  quite  to  destroy  the  nature 
of  it.  Cudworth. 

2.  Heavy;  dull;  stupid.  Smart. 

PLUMB'JgR  (pliim'er),  «.  [L.  plumbarius;  Fr. 
plombier  ;  plomb  (L.  plumbum),  lead.]  One  who 
works  in  lead.  Johnson. 

PLUMB'ER-BLOCK,  n.  A  standard  for  support- 
ing the  end  of  a  shaft ;  a  pillow-block.    Ogilvie. 

PLUMB'5E-Y  (plum'er-e),  n.     [Fv.  phmberie.'] 

1.  The  manufactures  of  a  plumber ;  manu- 
factures in  lead  ;  lead-work.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  art  of  working  in  lead.  Clarke. 

PLtJM'BIC,  a.     Pertaining  to  lead ;  leaden. 

Plumbic  acid,  (Chem.)  a  term  applied  to  the  peroxide 
of  lead.  Brande. 

PLUM-BlP'^R-oCs,  a.  [L.  plumbum,  lead,  a.nA 
fero,  to  bear.]     Producing  lead.  Smart. 

PLUMB'ING  (plSm'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
plumbs. 

2.  [Mining.)  The  act  or  the  operation  of 
sounding  or  searching  among  mines.  lire. 

PLUMB'-LINE  (plum'lln),  n.     1.  A  line  perpen- 

dioilar  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.     Hamilton. 

2.  A  line  with  a  weight  or  plummet  attached, 

used  for  determining  perpendicularity.  Brande. 


PLUM'-BROTH, 
raisins. 


PLUMOSE 

PLUM-BO-CAL'OlTE,  n.  [h. plumbum,  lead,  and 
calx,  cakis,  chalk.]  (Mm.)  A  mixed  carbonate 
of  lime  and  lead.  Brande. 

Broth  containing  plums  or 
Pope. 

PLIJMB'-ROlE,  n.  A  narrow  board  with  parallel 
edges,  having  a  line  drawn  up  and  down  the 
middle,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  a  string  is  at- 
tached, bearing  a  plummet  at  the  lower  extremi- 
ty;—  used  by  masons,  bricklayers,  and  carpen- 
ters to  determine  a  perpendicular.     Simmonds. 

PLUM'-CAKE,  n.  Cake  containing  plums  or 
raisins.  Hudibras. 

PLUME,  n.  [L.pluma;  It.  piuma;  Sp.  pluma; 
Fr.  plume.'] 

1.  A   feather.     "Wings  he  wore  of  many  a 
coloiei  plume."  Milton. 

2.  A  feather,  or  a  collection  of  feathers,  worn 
as  an  ornament. 

Your  enemies  with  nodding  of  their  jilumes 
Fan  you  into  despair.  SJiak. 

His  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  his  head.  Dryden. 

3.  Pride  ;  towering  mien.  Shak. 

4.  Token  of  honor  ;  prize  of  contest. 

Ambitious  to  win  from  me  some  ^7u?ne.  Mtlton. 


5.  (Bot.)  t  A  plumule. 


Qtdncy. 


PLUME,  V.  a.  [i.  plumed  -jpp.  pluming,  plumed.] 

1.  To  pick  and  adjust,  as  a  bird  its  feathers. 
"  Shephimes  her  feathers."  Milton. 

2.  To  pick  and  adjust  the  feathers  of. 

Swans  must  be  kept  in  some  enclosed  pond,  where  they 
may  have  room  to  come  ashore  fLuAplume  themselves. 

Mortimer. 

3.  To  Strip  of  feathers  or  plumage.       Bacon. 

The  falcon  from  above 
Trusses  in  middle  air  the  trembling  dove. 
Then  plumes  the  prey.  jyryden. 

4.  To  Strip  ;  to  rob ;  to  plunder. 

The  king  cored  not  to  plume  the  nobility  and  people.  Bacon. 

5.  To  supply  with  feathers  ;  to  feather.  "  Her 
lofty,  plumed  crest."  Shak. 

6.  lo  place  as  a  plume. 

His  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 

Sat  liotrOT  plumed.  Milton. 

7.  To   adorn   with  plumes.      ''His    plumed 
crest."  Chaucer.    *^  The  plumed  troop."     Shak. 

8.  To  pride  ;  to  boast ;  to  value.  "'B.e plum.es 
himself."  Johnson. 

PLfJME-AL'UM,  re.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  asbestos; 
feathery  alum  ;  plumose  alum.  Wilkins. 

PLUME'L^SS,  a.     Having  no  plume.        Eusden. 

PLUME'L^T,  re.     1.  A  small  plume.  Wright. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plumule.  Keith. 

PLU'Mfj-Ry,  re.     A  collection  of  plumes. 

Helms  or  shields 
Glittering  with  gold  and  scarlet  plumery.  Southey. 

PLU-MI9'(;R-0CS,  a.  [L.  plumiger;  pluma,  a 
feather,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  Having  feathers  ; 
feather-bearing ;  feathered.  Bailey. 

PLU-MIL'r-FORM,  a.  [L.  plumella,  a  little  plume, 
a.-ai  forma,  a  form.]    Feather-shaped.      Clarke. 

PLUM'JNG,  re.     Act  of  one  who  plumes.        Cook. 

PLU'MI-PED,  a.  ['L.  plumipes,  pluTnipedis;  plu- 
ma, a  feather,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  Having 
the  feet  covered  with  feathers.  Smart. 


PLU'MI-PED,  re.     A  plumiped  fowl. 


Bailey. 


PLUM'M^T,  re.  [Sp.  plomada;  plomo  (Ij. pluTn- 
bum),  lead;  Fr.  plomet.] 

1.  A  mass  of  lead  attached  to  a  line,  used  for 
sounding.  S?iak. 

2.  A  mass  of  lead  attached  to  a  plumb-line, 
for  ascertaining  perpendicularity.  Brande. 

3.  Any  weight.  Duppa.     Wilkins. 

4.  A  plummet-line.     "  Ignorance  itself  is  a 
plummet  o'eirae."  Shak. 

5.  A  pencil  wholly  of  lead.  Simmonds. 

PLUM'MET-LINE,  re.  A  line  with  a  plummet  at- 
tached, used  for  sounding.  Tyrwhiit. 

PLUM'MJNG,  re.  (Mining.)  The  operation  of  find- 
ing, by  a  mine-dial,  the  place  where  to  sink  an 
air-shaft,  or  to  bring  an  adit  to  the  work,  or  to 
find  which  way  the  lode  inclines.  Ogilvie. 

PLU-MOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.plumosus;  pluma,  a  feath- 
er ;  It.  pitimoso  ;  Sp.  plumose ;  Fr.  plumeux.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6.  C,  t,  short;   A,  f,  J,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  PAR,  FAST,  FALL  ;    HfilR,  HER; 
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1.  Having,  or  resembling,  feathers; 
feathery. 

2.  {Bot.')  Noting  any  slender  body  as 
a  bristle  of  a  pappus,  which  has  hairs 
along  its  sides,  like  the  beard  on  a 
feather.  '  Gray. 

Plumose  alum,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  silky, 
amiantliine  crystals  sometimes  found  on  ahim-slate. 
It  is  a  sulphate  uf  alumina  and  iron.  Brande. 

PLU'MO-SITE,  n.  (Min.)  Capillary  or  plumose 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  Brande. 

fPLU-MOS'l-Ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  plumose 
or  having  feathers.  Bailey. 

PLU'MOys,  a.    Feathery;  plumose.    Woodward. 

PLOMP,  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. — ^From  Dan., 
Sw.,  S;  Ger.  plump,  rude,  coarse,  clumsy,  un- 
wieldy. Serenius.  —  Radically  the  same  word  as 
clump  and  lumj).     Richardson.'] 

1.  Full  or  distended  with  substance  or  flesh ; 
fat  and  round  ;  fleshy.  UEstrange. 

The  famished  cow 
Growa  plump,  and  round,  and  fuU  of  mettle.  Sicifi. 

2.  Blunt  or  direct,  as  a  lie ;  downright.  Wright. 

fPLtJMP,  n.  A  cluster;  a  clump;  an  aggregate 
or  collection.     ^^  A  plump  of  trees."     JOryden. 

PLUMP,  V.  a.  To  make  plump;  to  swell;  to  fat- 
ten; to  fill  out;  to  dilate.  "Plumped  with 
bloating  dropsy."  Arm-strong. 

A  wedding  at  our  house  will  plump  me  up  with  good 
cheer.  VEstrange. 

To  plump  a  vote.    See  Plumper,  No.  3. 

PLUMP,  V.  n.  jT>ut.  plompen;  Ger.  plumpen; 
Ttan.  plumpe  ;  Sw.  plump c] 

1.  To  fall  or  sink  down  as  a  heavy  or  solid 
body ;  to  fall  suddenly  or  with  violence.  **  How 
Dulcissa  ^/wmps  into  a  chair."  Spectator. 

2.  To  grow  plump ;  to  be  swelled.  Ainsworth. 

PLIJMP,  ad.  [Dut.  plomp.]  "With  a,  sudden  or 
heavy  fall ;  suddenly  and  heavily.        B.  Jonson. 

PLUMP'^R,  n.    1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  plumps. 

2.  Something  worn  in  the  mouth  to  swell  out 
the  cheeks.  Swift, 

3.  A  vote  given  to  one  candidate  only,  in 
English  elections,  when  more  than  one  are  to  be 
elected,  which  might  have  been  divided  among 
all  the  candidates.  He  who  does  this  is  said  to 
plump  his  vote.  Sm,art. 

4.  An  unqualified  or  downright  lie.       Smart. 

PLUMP'—FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  a  plump  face; 
full-faced.  Spectator. 

PLtJM'— PIE,n.  A  pie  containing  plums.  Maunder. 

PL0MP'LY,  ad.    Fully ;  roundly  ;  unreservedly. 

PLUMP'NgSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  plump  ;  ful- 
ness to  distention.  Newton. 

PLtJM'-POR-RID^E,  n.  Porridge  containing 
plums  or  raisins.  Addison. 

PLUM'-PUD-DING,  n.  Pudding  containing  plums 
or  raisins.  Tatler. 

PLUMP'Y,  a.     Plump ;  fat.     [Low.]  Shak. 

PLUM'— TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Prunus. — See  Plum.  Loudon. 

PLU'MU-LA^n.     {Bot.)  A  plumule.  Brande. 

PLU'MULE,  n.  [1j.  plumula,  dim.  of  plum,a,  a 
feather ;  Fr.  plumule.]  {Bot.)  The  little  bud 
or  first  shoot  of  a  germinating  plantlet,  above 
the  cotyledons.  Gray. 

PLU'MU-LOSE,  a.  Noting  a  part  having  hairs 
which  branch  out  laterally.  Maunder. 

PLU'MY,  a.     Having  plumes  or  feathers.   Milton. 

PLU'MY-CREST-5D,  u.  Having  a  crest  com- 
posed* of  plumes.  Pope. 

PLUN'D^R,  V.  a.  [Dut.  plunderen  ;  Ger.  pV/ndem ; 
Dan.  plyndre;  Sw.  plundra.  —  Gael,  plundra- 
inn.]  \i.  plundered  ;  pp.  plundering,  plun- 
dered.] 

1.  To  take  the  goods  or  property  of  by  pillage 
or  open  force  ;  to  pillage  ;  to  spoil ;  to  sack. 

Nebuchadnezzar  plmiders  the  temple  of  God.       South. 
Ships  the  fruits  of  their  reaction  brought, 
"Which  made  in  peace  a  treasure  richer  far 
Than  what  isplundered  in  the  rage  of  war.  Pope. 

2.  To  rob,  as  a  thief.  Pope. 
jg^  "  Plunder  is  a  word  first  heard  of  in  England 


in  the  period  immediately  preceding  our  civil  wars, 
between  1630  and  1640."  rrCTwA.  —  "  Fuller  tells  us 
that  the  word  piuTit/cr  was  first  introduced  by  the  eol- 
diers  who  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus."   West.  Rev. 

PLUN'DgR,  n.  1.  That  which  is  taken  from  an 
enemy  by  force  ;  spoil ;  rapine  ;  booty  ;  pillage. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  by  theft. 

3.  Luggage  or  baggage  ;  —  so  used,  in  cant  lan- 
guage, in  the  southern  and  south-western  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Hoffman. 

Syn.  —  See  Booty,  Rapine,  Robber. 

PLUN'D^R-A^E,  n.  {Marine  Law.)  The  embez- 
zlement of  goods  on  board  a  ship.  Bouvier. 

PLUN'Df.R-^R,  n.  One  who  plunders  ;  a  spoiler  ; 
a  pillager  ;  a  robber.  Vryden. 

PLUN'DJER-FED,  u-.     Fed  by  pillage.       Campbell. 

PLUN^rE  (plunj),  V.  a.  \Ft.  plonger.  —  According 
to  Menage^  from  Low  L.  plumbio,  from  L.  plum- 
bum,   lead.]      [i.    plunged;    pp.    plunging, 

PLUNGED.] 

1.  To  throw,  thrust,  drive,  or  cast  into  water, 
or  any  substance  which  closes  around;  to  im- 
merse;    to    submerge.     "Plunge    us    in    the 

MiUon. 

In  proud  Plexippus'  hosova  plunged  the  sword.     Dryden. 

2.  To  thrust  or  cast  into  any  state.       Watts. 


But  Jove  forbids,  who  plunges  those  he  hates 
In  fierce  contention  and  in  vain  debates. 


Pope. 


PLUN(?E,  V.  n.     1.  To  thrust  or  cast  one's  self,  as 

into   water ;  to  pitch ;   to   dive.      "  To  plunge 

naked  in  the  raging  sea."  Drgflcn. 

2.  To  throw  the  body  forward,  and  the  hind 

legs  up,  as  a  horse. 

His  courser  plunged,  and  threw  him  oflF.  Dri/dcn. 

PLUNGE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  plunging ;  a.  sudden 
throw  or  thrust ;  a  pitch. 

2.  Difficulty  ;  strait ;  distress,     [r.] 

She  waa  weary  of  life  since  she  was  brought  to  that 
pUmge,  to  conceal  her  husband's  murder,  or  accuse  her  son. 

Sidnei/. 

PLUN'^EON  (plun'jun),  n.  A  sea-bird  ;  a  kind  of 
duck  ;  the  diver.  Ainsworth. 

FlJjNQ'^R,n.     1.  One  who  plunges ;  a  diver. 
2.  The  piston  of  a  force-pump.       Simmonds. 

PLUN(^'ING-BATH,  n.  A  bath  where  a  person 
can  dive  ;  —  also  called  plunge-bath.  Simmonds. 

tPLUN'9Y»"-     "^^et-  Chaucer. 

PLtJN'K^T,  n.   A  kind  of  blue  color.   Ainswo^-th. 

PLU'PER-FECT,  a.  [L.  j9^z/s,  more,  and  Eng.  per- 
fect.]  {Gram.)  Noting  the  tense  of  a  verb  which 
expresses  what  had  taken  place  previously  to 
some  past  time,  specified  or  implied;  as,  "I 
had  seen  him  before  I  saw  you."  Murray. 

PLU'RAL,  a.  [L.  pluralis ;  plus^  pluris,  more  ;  It. 
plurdle  ;  Sp.  plural ;  Fr.  plurieL] 

1.  More  than  one.  "  He  was  the  first  made 
thenumber  of  the  Saxonkings  plural."  Drayton. 

2.  {Gram,.)  Noting  the  number  which  ex- 
presses or  designates  more  than  one  ;  — opposed 
to  singular:  —  in  some  languages,  as  in  the 
Greek,  noting  the  number  which  expresses 
more  than  two. 

JS^='  In  law,  the  plural  form  of  a  noun  may  some- 
times be  taken  to  mean  only  one  ;  as  supposing  a  man 
were  to  devise  to  another  all  his  property,  providing 
he  [the  testator]  died  without  children,  and  he  died 
leaving  one  ckUd,  the  devise  would  not  take  effect. 
Bouvier. 

PLU'RAL, 'rt.  {Gram.)  The  plural  number.  Harris. 

PLU'RAL-1§M,  ■«.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  plural. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  pluralist.  Ch.Ob. 

PLU'RAL-tST,  n.  (Eccl.)  A  clergyman,  or  eccle- 
siastic, who  holds  more  than  one  benefice,  with 
cure  of  souls.  Collier. 

PLU-RAL'r-TY,  n.  {L.  pluralitas  \  phiralis, -pln- 
ral ;  It.  plur'alith  ;  S^.  plur alidad ;  Ft.  pluralite.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  plural.  Bacon. 

2.  A  number  more  than  one.  "  Heretics  had 
introduced  a.  plurality  of  gods."  Hammond. 

3.  The  greater  number. 

Take  the  plurality  of  the  world,  and  they  are  neither  wise 
nor  good.  L^Eftrange. 

4.  {Eccl.)  More  benefices  than  one,  occupied 
by  the  same  clergyman:  —  a  clergyman  who 
holds  more  benefices  than  one.  Whishuw. 


j8®=*  a  candidate,  in  an  election,  receives  a  plurality 
of  votes  when  he  receives  more  than  any  other  can- 
didate ;  and  he  receives  a  7na;oW£i/ of  votes  when  he 
receives  more  than  all  others.  —  See  Majority. 

PLU'RAL-IZE,  V.  a.  \i.  pluralized  ;  pp.  pLr- 
KALiziNG,  PLL'RALIZED.]  To  make  plural ;  to 
express  in  the  plural  form.  Hilcy. 


PLU'RAL-LY,    ad. 
than  one. 


In 


sense  implying  more 
CudwoHh. 


PLU'RI-E§,  n.  [L.,  frequently.]  {Law.)  A  writ 
issued  subsequently  to  an  alias  of  the  same 
kind.  Bouvier. 


PLU-RI-FA'Rr-OfJS, 

vers  fashions. 


[L.  phmfarius.]     Of  di- 
Blount. 


PLU-RI-LTt'PR-AL,  a.  [L.  plus,  pluris,  more,  and 
literay  a  letter.]  Containing  more  letters  than 
three.  WHgM. 

PLU-R1-LIT'?R-AL,  n.  A  word  consisting  of 
more  than  three  letters.  Wright. 

PLU-Rr-L(3C'IT-LAR,  a.     [L.  plus,  pluris,  /^Sjte 

more,   and    lociilus,    a    cell.]       {Bot.)  ^^J^Bj 

Having  many  cells  ;  many-celled  ;  mul-  ^^^B 
tilocular.                                       Loudon,      vr 

PLU-RI-PRE§'^NCE,  n.  [L.  phts,  pluris,  more, 
and  prcesentia,  presence.]  Presence  in  more 
places  than  one.  Johnson. 

fPLU'RT-SY,  n.     [Jj.  plus,  plur is,  more.] 

1.  Superabundance  ;    excess.      "  Thy  plurisy 
of  goodness."  Massinger. 

2.  Superabundance  of  blood  ;  plethora.il/asca/. 

PLt/S,  n.  [L.  mo7'e.]  {Algebra.)  A  character 
thus  [+],  noting  addition.  Davies. 

PLUSH,  n.  [Fr.  peluche,  pJuche.  —  Dut.  pluis; 
Ger.  plilsch;  Dan. plyds\  Sw. pigs.  —  From  L. 
pilus,  hair.  Ridiardson.  —  From  L.  pellis,  a 
skin.  Sullivan.]  A  kind  of  cloth,  having  a  sort 
of  velvet  nap  or  shag  on  one  side.  Ure^ 

PLtJSH'^R,  n.     {Ich.)  A  kind  of  dog-fish.  Carew. 

PLUS-UUAM-PER'F^ICT,  a.  [L.  phts,  more, 
quam,  than,  and  Fn^.  perfect.]  {Gram.)  Plu- 
perfect,    [r.]  Ash. 

PLU'TO,  n.  [Gr.  Ulobruiv  ;  L.  Phito,  or  Pluton.] 
{Gr.  5r  Rom.  Myth.)  The  king  of  the  lower 
world,  or  region  of  departed  spirits.    W.  Smith. 

PLU-TO'Nl-AN,  ;  a.    1.  Pertaining  to  Pluto  or  to 
PLU-TON'IC,       S  the  regions  of  fire  :  —infernal. 
2.  {Geol.)  Pertaining  to  Plutonism. 
Plutonian  or  Plutonic  action,  (Oeol.)  the  influence  of 
volcanic  heat  and  other  subterranean  causes  under 
pressure. —  Plutonian  or  Plutonic  rocks,  rocks  of  igne- 
ous formation  and  ancient  geological  date.  —  Plutonian 
or  Plutonic  theory,  the  theory  which  maintains  that 
the  unstratified  crystalline  rocks  were  formed  by  ig- 
neous fusion  ;    Huttonian  theory  ;  Vulcanian  theory  ; 
—  opposed  to  JN'eptunian  or  Wemerian   theory.  —  See 
Vulcanic.  Kng-.  Cyc.    Lyell.    Brande. 

PLU-TO'NI-AN,  }  n.     One  who  adopts  or  main- 

PLU'TO-NIST,    )  tains  the    Plutonian  theory  in 

geology  ;  a  Huttonian  ;  a  Yulcanian.      P.  Cyc. 

PLU'TO-Ni§M,  n.    {Geol)  The  Plutonian  theory. 

PLU'Tp-NiST,  n.  {Geof.)  An  advocate  of,  or  a 
believer  in,  the  Huttonian  or  Plutonian  theory 
of  the  earth.  Dr.  Hitchcock, 

PLU'VI-AL,  a,  [L.  pluvialis',  pluvia,  rain;  It. 
pluviaie\  Sp.  ^  Fr.  pluvial]  Pertaining  to 
rain;  rainy;  pluvious,     [r.]  Bailey. 

t  PLU'VI-AL,  n.  [Fr.  pluvial]  A  priest's  cope  or 
cloak  for  protection  against  rain.       Ains^corth. 

PLU-VI-AM'JR-T^IR,  n.  [L.  pluvia,  rain,  and  me- 
trum,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  quantity  of  water  that  falls  in  rain  ;  a 
ram-gauge  ;  —  written  also  pluviometer.  Braride. 


la. 
L,  )  as 


PLU-VJ-A-MET'RIC, 
PLU-Vr-A-MET'RI-CAL; 

viameter. 
PLU-VI-6m'^.-T?R,  »f-     A  pluviameter 


Pertaining  to,   or 

scertained  by,  a  plu- 

Wright. 

Nichol, 


PLU'Vl-OUS,  a. 
Fr.  pluvieux.] 
vial.    "  A  moist  and  pluvious  air. 


\h.  pluviiis ;  It.  ^  Sp.  pluvioso; 

Relating  to  rain  ;  rainy ;    plu- 

[r.]  Browne. 

PLY  (pli),  V.  a.  [Gr.  ttA/ku,  to  tmne,  to  weave  ;  L. 
plico,  to  fold,  to  bend  ;  It.  piegare ;  Sp.  plegar ; 
Fr.  plier.  — A.  S.  plegan,  to  play  ;  DnX,.  plegen. 


MiEN,  SIR;   MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  rOle.  — 9,  gj,  ^,  g,  soft;  £,  G,  £,  1,  hard;   §  as  z;  2f  as  gz.— THIS,  tftis. 
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to  use,  to  be  accustomed ;  Dan.  pleie ;  Ger.  pjk- 
gen,  to  take  care  of,  to  apply.]     [j.  plied  ;  pp. 

PLYING,  PLIED.] 

1.  t  To  bend ;  to  fold ;  to  sway  ;  to  incline. 
Ab  men  may  warm  wilx  with  hands  jJ^y.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  work  at  closely  or  vigorously. 

The  hero  from  afar 
rUcs  him  with  darta  and  stones.  Bryden. 

3.  To  employ  with  diligence  ;  to  apply  close- 
ly or  with  repetition  ;  to  keep  busy.       Spenser. 

The  weary  Trojans  ply  their  shattered  oars.       Drydsn. 
I  have  plied  my  needle  tlierc  fifty  yeai-s.  Spectator. 

4.  To  practise  or  perform  diligently.  "  He 
sternly  bade  him  other  business  ply."  Spenser. 

5.  To  solicit  importunately. 

He^^ies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  niglit.  Slidk. 

PLY,  v.n.     1.  fTo  bend.       "The  wiWovi  plied, 

and  gave  way  to  the  gust."  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  work  closely  or  steadily  ;  to  busy  one's 
self.  "  He  was  forced  to  ply  in  the  streets  as  a 
porter  for  his  livelihood."  Addison. 

3.  To  go  in  haste ;  to  hasten.  "  Thither  he 
plies  undaunted."  Milton. 

4.  {Navt.)  To  make  headway  against  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  Mar.  Diet. 

PLY,  n.     1.  A  fold ;  a  plait,     [e.]         Arbutknot. 
2.  Bent ;  turn ;  bias  ;  cast,     [r.] 
The  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply.       Bacon. 

PLY'jpil^,  n.  pi.    See  Plieks. 

PLY'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  plies. 

2.  (Maut.)  The  act  of  working  against   the 

wind.  Mar.  Diet, 

PNEU-MAT'lC  (nu-m&t'jk),  )  „.      [Gr.  ruiu- 

PNEU-MAT'I-CAL  (nii-mat'e-k?il),  }  ^ariKd^,  Trvebfia, 

wind,  air  ;  nr/w,  to  blow ;  L.  pneumatici/s ;  It. 

pneumatieo  ;  Sp.  neumatieo  ;  Fr.  pnewmatique.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  air  or  to  pneumatics.  "  Made 
by  Boyle  in  his  pneumatic  engine."  Locke. 

2.  Consisting  of  air;  spirituous;  vaporous; 
airy.     **  The  pneu?nafical  substance,"       Bacon. 

PneuvuUic  paradox,  a  name  applied  to  the  phenome- 
non of  two  disks  resisting  the  forces  tending  to  sepa- 
rate them,  when  a  current  of  air  or  of  water  is  strong- 
ly urged  through  a  tube  affixed  to  the  centre  of  one  of 
tile  disks  against  the  other,  the  latter  being  prevented 
from  sliding  laterally  out  of  place  by  a  short  pin  pro- 
jecting into  the  tube.  When  a  current  of  water  is 
used,  the  disks  may  be  immersed  in  waler.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  also  called  adkesion  of  rfts/cs.    J.  JI.  Abbot. 

t  PNEU-MAT'I-C  AL,  n.     A  vaporous  substance. 

Bacon. 

PNEU-MAT'JCS  (nu-),  rf..pl.    1.  The  science  which 

treats   of  the    mechanical    properties,  ^  as    the 

weight,  pressure,  elasticity,  &c.,  of  elastic  fluids, 

and  particularly  of  atmospheric  air.        Brande. 

2.  (In  the  Schools.)  t  Pneumatology.f  femin^. 

PNEU-MAT'O-CELE,  71.  [Gr.  7ri/f5/<a,  irvrffiarof,  air, 
and  K/ih,  a' tumor.]  (Med.)  An  emphysematous 
tumor  of  the  scrotum ;  physocele.      Dunglison. 

PNEU-MA-TO-l69^'I-CAL,  a.  [Fr.  pneumatolo- 
giqtie.} '  Relating  to  pneumatology.  Doddridge. 

PNEU-MA-TOL'p-piST,  «.  One  versed  in  pneu- 
matology. '  Bailey. 

PNEU-MA-ToL'O-l^Y  (nu-m?-tol'o-je),  ».  [Gr. 
Trmfia,  Vyfij/jaroj,  air,  spirit,  and  Uyos,  a  dis- 
course ;  It.  pneumatolonia ;  Sp.  neumatohgia ; 
Fr.  pnenmatologie.]  The  doctrine  of  spiritual 
substances,  or  the  science  of  ii>ind  or  spirit, 
treating  of  the  divine  mind,  the  angelic  niind, 
and  the  human  mind.  Eeid.     Hamilton. 

PNEU-MA-TOM'?-TBR,  n.  [Gr.  TrwB^a,  TTVliiiarog, 
air,  and  ftirfiov,  measure.]  A  gasometer  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  air  taken  into  the  lungs  and  again  given 
out  at  each  inspiration  and  expiration.  Brande. 

PNEU-MO-GAS'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  jtjjfdfiiDr,  the  lung, 
and  yacri'ip,  the  stomach.]  (Med.)  Pertaining 
to  the  lungs  and  stomach.  Dunglison. 

PNEU-M6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  xwd/ioiv,  a  lung,  and 
ypa<l)ai,  to  write.]  (Med.)  An  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

PNEU-MOL'0-(?Y,  71.  [Gr.  itvcbum,  a  lung,  and 
).6yo;,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  A  treatise  on,  or 
an  anatomical  description  of,  the  lungs  ;  pneu- 
mography. Dunglison. 

PNEIJ-MOM'E-TJR,  n.  [Gr.  xwii/ja,  air,  and  ni- 
rpov.]     (Med.)  A  spirometer.  DimgUson. 


A  medi- 
Todd. 


PNEU-m6m'5-TRY,  71.  (Mrd.)  Measurement  of 
the  capacity  of  tVe  lungs  for  air.        Dunglison. 

PNEU-MO'NI-A,  n.  [Gr.  irviuftwv,  a  lung.]  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

PNEU-MON'IC  (nu-inSn'ik),  a.  [Gr.  itviti^ovtKdr, 
Ft.  pneumoniqiie.J  Kelating  to  the  lungs  ;  pul- 
monic. Dunglison. 

PNEU-m6n'(C  (nu-mSn'jk),  ».  _    (Med.) 
cine  for  the  lungs ;  a  pulmonic. 

PNEU-MO-NIT'JC,  a.  (Med.)  Pertaining  to  pneu- 
monitis, or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. i)U7igliso7i. 

PNEU-MO-Nl'TIS,  71.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs ;  pneumonia.  Dwiglison. 

PNEU'MO-NY,  n.     (Med.)  Pneumonia.        Crabb. 

PNI-GA'LI-ON,  B.  [Gr.  Tryiyoj,  to  suffocate.] 
(Med.)  The  incubus,  or  nightmare.    Dunglison. 

PJVYX  (niks),  n.  (Grecian  Ant.)  A  place  in  which 
assemblies  of  the  Athenian  people  were  held. 

j(|^=  "  It  was  semicircular  in  form,  with  a  boundary 
wall,  part  rock  and  part  masonry,  and  an  area  of 
about  12,000  square  yards."     Wm.  Smith. 

PO'A,  n.  [Gr.  riia,  grass.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
grasses,  including  many  species ;  meadow-grass ; 
spear-grass.  Gi-ay. 

POACH  (poch),  V.  a.  [Fr.  pocher,  according  to 
Me7iage,  from  L.  pungo,  to  pierce;  poche,  a 
pocket,  a  pouch.  —  See  Poke.]     [i.  poached; 

pp.  POACHING,  POACHED.] 

1.  t  To  stab  ;  to  pierce  ;  to  spear. 

Country  people  poach  them  [fish]  with  an  instrument 
somewhat  like  a  salmon-spear.  Carew. 

2.  Originally  to  cook,  as  eggs,  by  boiling  them 
slightly,  when  removed  from  the  shell,  —  in 
present  use,  to  cook  as  eggs,  by  breaking  them 
into  a  saucepan,  and  stirring  them  together.  "  So 
they  [eggs]  be  poached  or  rare  boiled."    Bacon. 

3.  To  begin,  and  not  complete.  Bacon. 

4.  To  steal ;  to  plunder  by  stealth.  "  They 
poach  Parnassus."  Garth. 

POACH  (poch),  V.  n.     1.  t  To  invade  ;  to  intrude. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  steal  game  ;  to  carry  off  game  privately, 
as  in  a  bag.  Oldham. 

3.  To  be  damp  or  swampy,  as  ground;  to  be 
in  such  a  state  of  moisture,  on  ground,  as  to  be 
pierced  by  the  tread  of  cattle. 

Chalky  and  clay  lands  .  .  .  poach  in  winter.         Mortimer. 

POACH'ARD,  re.    See  PooirAKD.  Johnson. 

POACH'ER,  n.     One  who  poaches  or  steal^  game. 

Ken,  an  oldpoacher  after  game.  Yalden. 

POACH'I-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  poachy ; 
marshiness  ;  wetness.  Mo7'ti7ner. 

POACH'ING,  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  poachfes. 

2.  (Eng.  Late.)  The  unlawful  entry  upon  land 

for  the  purpose  of  taking  game.  BuTi^ll. 

POAOH'Y  (poch'e),  a.  Easily  penetrated  by  the 
feet,  as  marshy  ground  ;  damp  ;  marshy. 

Except  your  marshes  be  very  poachy.  Mortivier. 

POAK,  re.     "Waste  from  the  preparation  of  skins. 

Sinimcmds. 


(Bot.)  Poke  ;  garget ;  Phy- 
Sim7nonds. 


PO'CAN-BOsH,  71. 
tolacca  decandra. 

PO'CARD,  re.    (Ocrart.)  See  Pochard.      Bailey. 

POC-c66n',  re.  A  name  for  the  Sanguinaria  Can- 
ade7isis,  or  blood-root.  Simmonds. 

POCH'ARD,  re.  [From poach."]  (Omitt.)  A  spe- 
cies of  d^ick  inhabiting  the  sea,  and  its  bays 
and  estuaries,  allied  to  the  canvas-back  duck  ; 
the  Fiiligula  ferina  of  Ray.  Eng.  Cyc. 

POCK,  n.  [A.  S.  poc ;  Dut.  pok  ;  Ger.  pocke  ; 
Dan.  kobbe  ;  Sw.  pockor.'] 

1.  A  pustule  of  the  small-pox,  or  of  an  erup- 
tive distemper.  Dunglison. 

2.  fThe  small-pox.  Bale. 


POCK'AEED  (pok'fird), 
pox ;  pock-fi'etten. 

P6CK'-BR0-KEN,   a. 
pox  ;  pock-fretten. 


t.     Pitted  with  the  small- 
Ci^aig. 

Marked  with  the  small- 
Forby. 


POOK'fT,  re.     [A.  S.  pocca.  — Fr.  pocke,  pochette. 
—  See  Poke,  and  Pouch.] 

1.  A  small  bag  or  pouch  inserted  in  a  gar- 
ment.    "  Medals  in  his  ^octo."  Addison. 


2.  In  a  billiard  table,  a  pouch  at  the  corners  or 
sides,  to  receive  the  balls.  Wright. 

3.  A  large  bag  for  holding  ginger,  cowry 
shells,  hops,  &o.  Simmonds. 

j$^  In  the  wool  and  hop  trade,  a  pocket  contains 
half  a  sack,  or  twelve  stone,  of  fourteen  pounds  each  ; 
but  it  is  a  variable  quantity,  the  articles  being  sold  by 
their  actual  weight.     Simmonds. 

[i.  POCKETED ;  pp.  pocketing, 


Pope. 
with  up. 
Prior. 


POCK'^T,  V.  a. 
pocketed.] 

1.  To  put  in  the  pocket. 

2.  To  take   clandestinely; — used 
"  To  pocket  up  the  game." 

To  pocket  alt  insult,  to  receive  an  insult  without  re- 
senting it. 

p0CK'5T-BOOK  (-bttk),  ».  A  book,  or  note-case, 
for  the  pocket.  Arbuthnot. 

POCK'^T-COIMB  (-koni),  re.  A  small  hair-comb 
for  the  pocket.  Simmonds. 

POCK'^T-COM'PASS,  re.  A  small  compass,  such 
as  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket.         Simtnonds. 

P0CK'?T-5-Di"TI0N,  re.  An  edition  of  a  book, 
suitable  for  carrying  in  the  pocket.    Simmonds. 

POCK'^T-FLAP,  re.  The  piece  that  covers  the 
pocket-hole.  Ash. 

P6CK't;T-FUL,  71. ;  pi.  pock'et-fOl?.  As  much 
as  a  pocket  will  hold.  Jod)'ell. 

P0CK'^;T-G  lAss,  ».  A  glass  carried  in  the  pocket. 

P6CK'5T-HAND'K5R-CHIEF  (-hang-),  re.  A 
handkerchief  for  wiping  the  face,  carried  in  the 
pocket.  SiTnmonds. 

POCK'^T— HOLE,  re.  An  aperture  or  opening  to 
a  pocket.  Joh7ison. 

POCK'^T-MON'^Y,  re.  Money  for  the  pocket, 
or  for  casual  or  incidental  expenses.      lVyma7i. 

p6CK'f.T-PlCK'lNG,  re.  Act  of  picking  the  pock- 
et.    '' Pocket-pickiiig  and  shop-Vi^ting."  Sterne. 

POCK'^T-PIS'TOL,  re.  A  pistol  to  be  carried  in 
the  pocket.  Booth. 

POCK'PT-SHER'IFF,  re.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  sheriff 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  not  nominated  by 
the  judges  in  the  exchequer.  Whishau). 

POCK'pT-VOL'UME,  re.  A  volume  that  maybe 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Jodrell. 

POCK'-FRET-TEN  (p6k'fret-tn),  ,t.  Marked  or 
pitted  with  the  small-pox.  Todd. 

POCK'-HOLE,  re.  A  mark  or  pit  made  by  the 
small-pox  ;  a  pock-mark.  Donne. 

P6ck'[-NESS,  re.     State  of  being  pocky.    Bailey. 
PfiCK'ISH,  a.     Aff'ected  with  small-pox. 

He  [the  king]  is  called  apockisji  man  in  the  queen's  letter. 

*  Robertson. 

POCK'-MAEK,  re.  A  mark  or  pit  made  by  the 
small-pox.  Todd. 

POOK'-PIT-T^D,  a.   Marked  with  the  small-pox  ; 

having  pock-marks.  Booth. 

POCK'-WOOD  (-wad),  re.     (Bot.)  A  plant;    the 

Guaiacu7n  officinale  of  Linnaeus.  Craig. 

POCK'y,  a.     Full  of  pocks.  Denham. 

PO'CO.  [It.]  (Mm.)  Little.  "  Poeo  piu,"  a  little 
more.  Warner. 

p0-CO-CU'RANT-I§M,  re.  [It.  poeo,  little,  and 
cura,  care.]'    Indifference,     [ii.]     i\r.  Brit.  Rev. 

PO-CO'SON,  n.  A  little  swamp,  marsh,  or  fen. 
[A  word  used  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern 
States  of  the  U.  S.]  Washi7igton. 

t  POC'U-LENT,  a.  [L.  poeulentus  ;  poculum,  a 
■  ■   '  ■  '  "     Fit  f     '      ' 


',  to  be  drunk. 


Bacon. 

cup,  and 

Gla7'ke. 

Cla7'ke. 
Clarke. 


drinking-vessel.] 

POC'U-LI-FORM,    a.      [L.  poculum, 
forma,  form.]     Cup-shaped. 

POD,  V.  re.    1.  To  swell. 

2.  To  yield  or  produce  pods. 

POD,  re.   [Dut.  bode.  Skinner.  —  W.  eod,  a  pouch.] 
(Bot.)  A  legume  :  —  any  sort  of  capsule.  Gray. 

PO-  DA(f-F.-RI']\r.m, 
re.  pi.  [Gr.  TTo^oypo's, 
one  who  has  the 
gout ;  Ttaiig,  7roS6s,  a 
foot,  and  ^ypa,  a 
seizure ;  'L.podager.'] 
(Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  fissirostral  Podager  natteri. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  tS,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  1,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;  Ht.lB.,  HER; 


PODAGRA 

birds  of  the  order  Passeres  and  family  Capri- 
mulgidcB ;  podagers.  Gray. 

p6D'4-6Rjt,  or  P0-D^a'R4  [po-dSg'rj,  Ash, 
Craib  ;  ^'i'^-gt^,  ilrande,DuHfftisoii],  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  jro^dypa ;  ttoEs,  TTo5dg,  a  foot,  and  aypa, 
seizure.]  {Med.)  Gout  in  the  articulations  of  the 
foot ;  —  also  used  for  gout  generally. DMJiirtoore. 

POD'A-GRAL,  a.     Suffering  from  gout.         Craig. 

PO-DAG'RIC,  ;  a.  [Gr.  iroiaypixis  I  L-  podag- 
PO-DAG'RJ-CAL,  >  ricus.]    Relating  to  the  gout ; 

"gouty ;  podagral.  Howell. 

POD'A-GEOUS,  a.     Afflicted  with  the  gout  in  the 

feet;  podagral.  C.  R.  Cockerell. 

POD'-AU-e?R,  n.  A  kind  of  auger  formed  with  a 

straight  channel  or  groove.  Ogilvie. 

POD'D^R,  n.    A  gatherer  of  pods.  Bailey. 

POD'DJ-SO'T,  n.    A  kind  of  rich  silk.    Simmonds. 

PODB,  n.     A  tadpole.     [Local,  Eng.]      HalKweU. 

PO-DES'tA,  n.  [It.]  One  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Genoa  and  Venice.  Brande. 

PSd^E,  n.     1.  t  A  puddle  ;  a  splash.        Skinner. 
2.  IPorridge.      [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

pg-Dig-J-Pl'M.M,  n.pl.  (0>-- 
nith.)  A  sub-family  of  web- 
footed  birds  of  the  order 
Anseres  and  family  Colymhi- 
die;  grebes.  Gray. 

PO'DJ-ilM,  n.     [L.]     {A7-eh.) 
A  low  wall,  generally  with 
a  plinth  and  cornice,  placed 
in  front  of  a  building ;  —  a         podioe       i  tat 
projecting    basement  round  ^^  ^^  ^"^ 

the  interior  of  a  building,  as  a  shelf  or  seat; 
and  round  the  exterior  for  ornamental  adjuncts, 
such  as  statues,  vases,  &c.  Fah^holt. 

;([®=  Sometimes  the  podium  was  surmountej  by 
rails,  and  used  as  the  basement  for  tlie  columns  of  a 
portico.    Fairholt. 

poD'g-§^?l^^,  ;  „.  [q^.  „i,^^  ^„j^j^  fo(,t_  ^^^ 

PdD-0-qifJ\r'I-ijM,  )  yw,),  a  female.]  {Bot.)  A 
support  to  the  ovary  ;  gynophose.         Henslow. 

PO-DOL'p-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  iroBt,  TToiJiSf,  a  foot,  and 
l6yot,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  A  description  of,  or 
a  treatise  on,  the  foot.  Dunglison. 

POD'O-SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  Trout,  iroio's,  a  foot,  and 
frnfp^a,  seed.]  {Bot.)  The  stalk  of  a  seed.  Gray. 

PO-DRI'dJ,  n.    [Sp.]     See  Olla.  Podeida. 

PO'e-BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Melophagidts,  inhabiting  New  Zealand,  and  re- 
markable for  its  power  of  imitating  different 
sounds  ;  Prosifiemadara  cincinnata.         Baird. 

PCE9-I-LIT'1C,  a.     {Pal.)  See  Poikilitic. 

PCE-CIL'0-P6d,  n.  [Gr.  koikiUs,  varied,  and  mts, 
TToSdsj  a  foot.]  {Zotil.)  One  of  a  group  of  crus- 
taceans having  feet  formed  partly  for  walking, 
or  for  prehension,  and  partly  branchiferous,  and 
fitted  for  swimming.  Baird. 

PO'JIM,  n.  [Gr.  mirnin  ;  iroifo,  to  make ;  L.,  It.,  iSf 
Sp.  poema;  Fr.  poime.']  The  work  or  produc- 
tion of  a  poet ;  a  poetical  or  metrical  composi- 
tion ;  a  piece  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

He  [Milton]  was  born  for  whatever  is  arduous,  and  hia 
work  is  not  the  greatest  of  Iieroie  poems  only  because  it  is  not 
the  tirst.  Johmon. 

Even  one  alone  verse  sometimes  makes  a  perfect  poctti. 

B.  jonpon. 

PO-^M-AT'IC,  a.  Relating  to  a  poem.   Cokridge. 

PO-EN'A-MU,  re.  A  variety  of  jade,  or  nephite  ; 
—  used  in  New  Zealand  for  the  manufacture  of 
axes  and  otlier  weapons.  Brande. 

PCE-NOL'O-^fY,  re.  [Gr.  -Koivri,  punishment,  and 
Xi'iyo;,'  a  discourse.]  The  science  of,  or  a  trea- 
tise on,  punishment. 

A  chwr  devoted  to  the  science  or  art  of  punishment,  or  to 

F.  Lieber. 
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PCE-PHAG'O-MYS, 
n.  {ZoqI.)  a  name 
given  by  F.  Cu- 
vier  to  a  genus 
of  rodent  quad- 
rupeds found  in 
South  America, 
having  claws  adapted  for  burrowing ;  Spalaco^ 
pus  of  "Wagler.  Waterhouse. 


Pa3phflgomy3  ater. 


Thecourt-poet  of  Eng- 
Southey. 

One  who  is  both  poet 
Clarke. 


PO'iR-§Y,  n.  [Gr.  iroijimg  ;  ttoUw,  to  make  ;  h.  poe- 
si's ;  It.  ^  Sp,  poesia  ;  Fr.  portic] 

1.  The  art  of  composing  jiocms.  tidney. 

2.  Metrical  composition  ;  poetry.  S/ia%. 

3.  A  short  conceit  engraved  on  a  ring,  box, 
&c. ;  a-posy.  Shak. 

PO'^T,  n.  [Gr.  TToirjTrig ;  L.,  It.,  »§■  S]).poeta;  Fr. 
po^te.']  A  person  who,  by  extraordinary  powers 
of  imagination,  so  combines  the  materials  of  the 
natural  and  the  moral  world  as  to  present  them 
in  new  shapes,  or  unaccustomed  and  affecting 
points  of  view,  employing  for  his  means  metri- 
cal language;  an  author  of  poems  or  poetry. 

A  poet  soaring;  in  Wie  high  reeions  of  his  fancy,  with  his 
garland  and  singing  robes  about  bim.  '  Milton. 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ngee  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Encland  did  adorn; 
The  first  in  loftinPBs  of  thought  surpasEed, 
The  next  in  majesty,  in  both  the  liist. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  farther  go; 
To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  other  two.        Drjfdcn. 

P6':pT-AS-T^R,  n.     A  petty  poet ;  a  rhymester. 

Horace  hath  exposed  those  trifling  jioeiaiiiers.       Felton. 

PO'ET-A'S-TRY,  n.     Mean  poetry.  Ec.  Rev. 

PO'^T-ESS,  n.     A  female  poet.  Bp.  Ball. 

PO-ET'IC,  )  Qj_     i^Qi-.  TzoiTjTiKfig;  li.  poeticus;  It. 

PO-ET'I-CAL,  )  SsSx>.poetico;  Tv.  poetique.'] 

1.  Pertaining,  or  suitable,  to  poetry.  *'  Mat- 
ters historical  and  poetical."  Hackluyt. 

2.  Expressed  in  poetry.  "The  moral  of  that 
poetical  fiction."  Hale. 

PO-ET'J-CAL'-LY,  ad.  In  a  poetical  manner ;  with 
the  qualities  of  poetry  ;  by  poetry.         Dryden. 

PO-ET'ICS,  n.  pi.  That  branch  of  criticism  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  poetry  ;  the 
doctrine  of  poetry.  Wartoii. 

PO'^T-iZE,  v.n.  \FT.poetiser.']  To  write  poe- 
try; to  compose  verses;  to  versify.  Donne. 

PO'eT-LAU'R^I-ATE.  n. 
land.  —  See  Lauheate. 

r6-:gT-My-^i"ciAN,  -«, 

and  musician. 

fPO'^T-RESS,  n.  [L.  poetris.']  A  poetess. 
"  Most  peerless  poetress."  Spenser. 

PO'J^-TRY,  n.     [OldFr.poeterie.'] 

1.  A  composition  in  metrical  language,  pro- 
duced or  embellished,  more  or  less,  by  a  crea- 
tive imagination,  the  end  of  which  is  to  afford  in- 
tellectual pleasure,  by  exciting  elevated,  agree- 
able»  or  pathetic  emotions;  composition  uniting 
fiction  and  metre  ;  verse  ;  metrical  composition. 

The  end  of  poetry  is  to  please;  and  the  name,  we  think,  is 
strictly  applicable  to  every  metrical  composition  from  which 
we  derive  pleasure  without  any  laborious  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding. Jeffrey. 

Poetry  is  not  the  proper  antithesis  to  prose,  but  to  science. 
Poetry  is  opposed  to  science,  and  prose  to  metre. ,  . .  The 
proper  and  immediate  object  of  science  is  the  acquirement  or 
communication  of  truth;  the  proper  and  immediate  object  of 
poeti-y  is  the  communication  of  pleasure.  Coleridge. 

The  art  of  poetry  is  to  touch  the  passions,  and  its  duty  to 
lead  them  on  the  side  of  virtue.  Cowper. 

2.  The  art  or  the  practice  of  writing  verse. 
jQ^  As  respects  the  subject,  poetry  is  divided  into 

pastorals,  satires,  elegies,  epigrams,  &c.  ;  as  respects 
the  manner  or  form  of  representation,  into  epic,  lyric, 
and  dramatic  poetry,  &c.  ;  as  respects  the  verse,  into 
blank  verse  and  rhyme.    Davis. 

PO'^^T-SHIP,  n.     The  state  of  a  poet.         Cowper. 

fPO'jpT-StJCK'^.R,  n.  A  sucking  or  immature 
poet.     [A  ludicrous  word.]  B.  Jonson. 

POG'GY,  n.     A  marine  fish. —  See  PoKGY.  HaU. 

POH,  interj.  An  exclamation  of  'contempt  or 
aversion  ;  pshaw  ;  pish.  Johnson. 

PO-HA'G^N,  n.     {Ich.)  See  Pauhagen.  Bartleit. 

[|  POIG'NAN-CY  (pbi'n^n-se),   n.     1.  The  quality 
of  being  poignant ;  sharpness  ;  keenness  ;  sever- 
ity.  "  Delicate  poignancy  of  .  .  .  wit."     Byrom. 
2,  Power  of  stimulating  the  palate.        Swift. 

II  POIG'NANT  (pbi'n^nt)  [poi'ngnt,  W.  P.  E.  Ja. 
Sm.  R.'C. ;  pwbi'nfiiit,  S.  J.  F.],  a.  _  [Fr.  poi- 
gnant, from  L.  pungoy  punge^is,  to  prick.] 

1.  Sharp  ;  piercing  ;  penetrating  ;  severe  ;  in- 
tense.   "  Poignant  pain."  Norris. 

2.  Keen;  pointed;  irritating;  satirical. 

There  are  to  whom  too  poignant  I  appear, 

Beyond  the  laws  of  satire  too  severe.  Francis. 

3.  Stimulating  to  the  organs  of  taste  ;  acrid  ; 
pungent.    ''  Poignant  sauces."  Locke. 


POINT 

[|  POtG'NANT-LY  (poi'n?nt-le),  ad.  In  a  poignant 
manner  ;  sharply  ;  keenly  ;  satirically.       Todd. 

POI'KI-LITE,  ?i.  [Gr.  TTOiAriV.os,  variegated.]  (Geol) 
The  new  red-sandstone.  Clarke. 

POl-KI-UT'IC,  a.  (Geol.)  Applied  to  the  new 
red-sandstone  formation.  Brande. 

POIND'ING,  n.  [Scot.  ^ozW,  to  distrain.]  {Scot- 
tish Lato.)  A  diligence  or  process  by  which  the 
property  of  a  debtor's  movables  is  transferred  to 
a  creditor.  Erskine. 

POINT,  n.  [L.  pitnctum;  pungo,  punctus,  to 
prick;  It.  ^  ^^g.  piinta,  punto  \  Fr.  j30?n^e.] 

1.  The  sharp  end  of  any  thing. 

Doubts  if  he  wielded  not  a  wooden  epear, 
"Without  a  point;  he  looked,  thejrjomf  was  there.   Drydev. 
A  pyramid  reversed  may  stand  for  a  while  upon  its  point, 
if  balanced  by  admirable  skill.  Temple. 

2.  Any  thing,  part,  or  figure  gradually  dimin- 
ishing in  breadth  or  diameter  to  a  sharp  end ; 
as,  ^'■T\ic  points  of  a  backgammon  board." 

3.  An  ornamental  tag  affixed  to  the  end  of  a 
ribbon  used  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies for  tying  an  article  of  dress  upon  the 
person.  Shak.     Fairholt. 

4.  A  steel  instrument  used  by  engravers  for 
tracing  their  designs.  Brande. 

5.  A  piece  of  land,  narrow  at  the  end,  extend- 
ing into  the  sea  or  other  body  of  water  ;  a  small 
cape.  Addison. 

6.  A  small  space.     "  Po/«^  of  land."     Prior. 

7.  The  switch  of  a  railway.  Simmonds. 

8.  An  indivisible  part  of  time  ;  a  moment. 
"When  time's  fivst poi7it  begun."  Davies. 

9.  Part  of  time  next  or  nearest ;  exact  mo- 
ment.    "  At  the  point  of  death."  Shak. 

10.  Exact  place  ;  station  ;  stage. 

They  follow  Nature  in  their  desires,  carrying  them  no  far- 
ther than  she  directs,  and  leaving  off  at  the  2^oint  at  which 
excess  would  grow  troublesome.  Addinon. 

11.  Punctilio  ;  nicety.  "  Helps  to  their  stud- 
ies of  points  of  precedence."  Selden. 

Shalt  thou  dispute 
With  God  the^jom^s  of  liberty,  who  made 
Thee  what  thou  art.  3filton. 

12.  Degree  or  state  ;  grade ;  measure. 

Few  are  placed  in  extraordinary  points  of  splendor.  Addison. 

The  highest  point  outward  things  can  bring  one  unto  is 

the  contentment  of  the  mind.  Sidney. 

13.  A  sentence  or  turn  of  expression  which 
awakens  attention  or  wounds  ;  the  sting  of  an 
epigram. 

"With  periods,  poi7F.^s  and  tropes  he  slurs  hie  crimes.  Drjiden. 

14.  A  spot.  "The ace  or  &i^Q point."  Johnson. 

15.  -f- A  note  or  tune. 


Turning  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war. 


Shak. 


16.  A  term  fonnerly  applied  to  lace  ^vr ought 
with  the  needle; — now  sometimes  applied  to 
lace  woven  with  bobbins.  London  Ency. 

YJ.  The  particular  place  to  which  any  thing 
is  directed,  or  the  particular  direction  in  which 
any  thing  is  viewed. 

The  poet  intended  to  set  the  character  of  Arete  in  a  fair 
point  of  light.  Broome. 

18.  Particular  respect ;  single  thing  or  sub- 
ject.    "In^om^  of  fact."  Swift. 

"With  the  history  of  Moses  no  book  in  the  world,  in  point 
of  antiquity,  can  contend.  I'illoUon. 

This  letter  is,  in  every  point,  an  admirable  pattern  of  the 
present  polite  way  of  writmg.  Swift. 

19.  The  art  of  aiming  or  striking.  "  "What  a 
point  your  falcon  made  !  "  Shak. 

20.  Aim  ;  purpose  ;  thing  desu"ed  or  required. 
"  You  gain  your  point."  Roscommon. 

21.  A  single  position  or  assertion ;  a  single 
part  of  a  complicated  question  ;  question. 

Qtva.MpQ point  and  new! 
Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  learned.   Milton. 
The  gloss  produeeth  instances  that  are  neither  pertinent 
nor  prove  t\\e point.  Baker. 

22.  Condition  of  body. 

A  lord  full  fat  and  in  good  point.  Cliaiicer. 

23.  One  of  the  qualities  or  properties  in  re- 
gard to  shape,  symmetry,  color,  appearance,  &c., 
on  which  the  excellence  of  horses  or  cattle  de- 
pends. Farm.  Ency. 

24.  {Naut.)  A  flat  piece  of  cordage  tapermg 
from  the  middle  towards  each  end,  passed 
through  the  sail  in  a  horizontal  row  with  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  reefing  it.  Mar.  Diet. 

25.  {Her.)  An  ordinary  somewhat  resembling 
the  pile,  but  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  escutch- 
eon instead  of  from  the  chief.  Brande. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    B^LL,  BUR,  RiUe.  —  g,  q,  9,  g,  soft;   £,  fi,  £,  g,  hard;  I?  as  z ;    X  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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26.  {Gram.)  A  character  used  to  mark  the 
divisions  of  a  discourse  or  writing,  as  the  com- 
ina  (,),  the  semicolon  (;),  the  colon  (;),  the  pe- 
riod (.),  the  note  of  admiration  (!),  the  note  of 
interrogation  (?)  ;  a  stop;  a  mark  of  punctua- 
tion .  —  a  name  applied  also  to  a  character  used 
to  denote  a  vowel  sound,  as  the  \o\\'e\-points  un- 
der Hebrew  letters.  Pope. 

27.  (Mus.)  A  dot  or  mark  anciently  used  to 
distinguish  tones  or  sounds  :  —  a  dot  placed 
after  a  note  to  prolong  its  time  one  half.  Moore. 

28.  (Geom.)  That  which  has  position  without 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness. 

The  extremities  of  a  limitecL  line  sitq  points.         Davies. 

29.  {Astron.)  A  certain  place  marked  in  the 
heavens. 

■f^^" "  The  pomts  where  the  equator  and  ecliptic 
intersect  are  called  the  equinoctial  points  ;  that  wliere 
tlie  sun  ascends  towards  the  north  pole  is  called  the 
venial  point ;  and  that  where  he  descends  towards  the 
south,  the  autumnal  point.  Tlie  highest  and  lowest 
points  of  the  ecliptic  are  calXed.  solstitial  points."  Mar. 
Diot. 

30.  {Geog.  &  Nav.)  One  of  the  thirty-two 
parts  into  which  the  great  circle  of  the  horizon 
and  the  compass  are  divided.  Mar.  Diet. 

jf^f  "  Each  has  a  particular  name  indicating  its 
place  with  reference  to  the  four  prmcipaj  or  cardinal 
points,  viz.,  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  points.*^ 
Brande. 

31.  {Persp.)  A  particular  pole  or  place  with 
reference  to  the  perspective  plane.  Land.  Ency. 

32.  {Law.)  A  proposition  or  a  question  in  a 
case.  Bouvier. 

Acting  pointy  {Physics.)  the  exact  spot  at  which  any 
impulse  is  given.  —  Cofiju^ate  point,  (Matk.)  a  point 
of  a  curve  which  has  no  consecutive  points.  —  Point 
of  contact^  the  point  of  a  given  line  at  which  tangency 
takes  ])la.ce.-:-  Point  of  concurre7ice,  a.  point  common 
to  two  lines,  but  not  a  point  of  tangency  or  of  inter- 
section. —  Point  of  contrary  Jlezure,  or  point  of  injlec- 
tioit,  a  point  at  which  a  curve,  from  being  convex  to- 
wards a  hne  not  passing  through  it,  becomes  concave 
towards  the  same  line,  or  the  reverse. —  Point  of  in- 
tersection, a  point  in  whicli  two  lines  cross  each  other. 
Davies. —  Point  of  horse,  {Mining.)  the  spot  where  a 
vein  is  divided  into  one  branch  or  more.  fVeale. — 
Tile  melting  or  fusing  points  of  solids,  and  the  boiling 
and  freezing  points  of  liquids,  are  those  degrees  of  heat 
at  which  melting,  boiling,  and  freezing  respectively 
coniinence.  —  Point  of  incidence,  the  place  where,  by 
striking  a  resisting  or  refracting  surface,  the  motion 
is  changed  in  direction.  —  Point  of  sight,  or  point  of 
view,  (Perspective.)  the  point  at  wliich  if  the  eye  be 
placeii,  the  picture  will  present  the  same  appearance 
as  the  object  itself  would  were  the  picture  removed, 
or  the  point  from  which  the  object  is  actually  viewed, 
to  have  the  appearance  of  tlie  picture.  Dames. —  Points 
of  support,  the  collected  areas  on  the  plan  of  the  piers, 
walls,  columns,  &c.,  on  which  an  edifice  rests.  Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Aiw,  Snow. 

POINT,  ?;.  o.  \\t.  puntare  \  Sp.  apuntar,  puntuar; 
Old  Fr.  2Jomcter;    Fr.  pomter.']      [i.  pointed  ; 

pp.  POINTING,  POINTED.] 

1.  To  sharpen  to  a  point ;  to  make  pointed. 
When  to  my  breast  I  lift  the  pointed  sword.         jDryden. 

Part  new  grind  the  blunted  axe  and  pumt  the  dart.  Dryden. 

2.  To  place  with  the  point  or  end  towards 
any  thing,  as  an  indication  or  aim  ;  to  direct 
towards  any  thing  ;  to  level.  "The  cannon  were 
pointed  against  the  fort."  Johnson. 

A  Jixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 

To  point  nis  slow,  unmoving  finger  at.  Shak. 

3.  To  indicate  or  show ;  to  direct. 

Either  led  or  driven,  as  wejjoirti  the  way.  Shak. 

4.  To  direct  the  eye,  notice,  or  attention  of. 

Whoever  should  be  guided  through  his  battles  by  Miner- 
va, and  pointed  to  ewQiy  scene  of  tkem,  would  see  nothing 
but  subjects  of  surprise.  Pope. 

5.  To  mark  or  distinguish  by  points  of  punc- 
tuation ;  to  punctuate.  Knatchbull. 

6.  To  put  mortar  with  a  trowel  in  the  joints 
or  crevices  of,  as  a  stone  wall.  Simmonds. 

7-  To  give  a  point  or  epigrammatic  force  to. 

He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale 

To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.  Johnson. 

8.  fTo  appoint.  Spe-nser. 

To  point  a  rope,  {J^Taut.)  to  work  the  end  of  a  rope 
over  with  knittles. —  To  point  a  sail,  to  put  points 
through  the  eyelet  holes  of  the  reefs.  —  To  point  ayard, 
to  brace  a  yard  sharp  up.  Mar.  Diet. 

POINT,  V.  n.  1.  To  direct  the  finger  for  designat- 
ing or  calling  attention  to  anything;  —  com- 
monly followed  by  at. 

Now  m  ust  tlie  world  fjomt  at  poor  Catherine, 

And  say,  Lol  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife.         Shak. 


2.  To  indicate,  as  a  sporting-dog. 

He  treads  witii  caution,  and  he  points  with  fear.  Gay. 

3.  To  show  any  thing  distinctly  ;  —  with  at. 

To  point  at  what  time  the  balance  of  power  was  most 
equally  lield  between  their  lords  and  commons,  in  Kome, 
would,  perhaps,  admit  a  controversy.  Swtjt. 

4.  To  distinguish  or  divide  sentences  by 
points  ;  to  punctuate.  Forbes. 

POINT'AL,  n.     {Bot.)  A  pistil,     [u.]  Crabb, 

POINT-BLANK',  7i.     [Fr.,  white  point.] 

1.  The  white  or  central  point  of  a  target. 

An  arrow  is  shot  to  the  point-blank,  or  white  mark.  Johnson. 

2.  {Gunnery.)  The  position  of  a  cannon  or 
fire-arm  when  the  axis  of  the  bore  and  the  ob- 
ject arrived  at  are  in  the  same  plane,  which 
may  be  either  parallel  or  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon. Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

POINT'-BLANK,  u.     1.  In  a  direct  line  with  the 

object  aimed  at.  Brande. 

Point. -blank  7-an^c,  the  distance  at  which  a  ball  from 

a  gun,  fixed  at  point-blank,  will  hit  the  object  aimed 

at.  Oloss.  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  Direct.  Stillingfleet. 

POINT'-BLANK,  ad.  In  a.  direct  line  with  the 
object ;  directly.  L'Estrange. 

POIJ^T  Z)'.^PPf// (pwang'daLp'pw5),n.  [¥x.,  point 
of  support.']     A  rallying-point. 

t  POINT'-D^-VICE,  ;  a.     Precise  or  nice  to  ex- 
tPOINT'-DE-VI§E,  >  coss.  "  Such  insociable  and 
point-devise  companions."  Shak. 

,G@-"  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  this 
phrase  ;  it  apj)cars  like  French,  but  I  can  lind  no  au- 
thority in  that  language  iotd point  devise,  though  it  is 
perfectly  analogous  to  d  point  nomine,  which  is  a  very 
current  form.  Mr.  Douco  refers  it  to  needle-work,  and 
mentions  point  lace  as  similar;  Rlr.  Rifford  thinks  it 
must  have  been  a  mathematical  phrase,"     JSTares. 

PoTnt'^D,  a.  1.  Having  a  sharp  point ;  peaked. 
*■*■  A  pointed,  flinty  rock."  Dryden. 

2.  Directed  with  personality ;  personal. ^"m«r^. 

3.  Having  epigrammatic  force  ;  epigrammat- 
ical;  poignant.     ^^  Pointed  wit."  Pope. 

POINT'^D-LY,  ad.    In  a  pointed  manner.  Dryden. 

PoTnT'ED-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pointed; 
sharpness.  Di'yden. 

POIN'T^IL,  n.     [Fv.  pointille  ;  pointe,  a  point.] 

1.  Something  on  a  point.  Derham. 

2.  A  kind  of  pencil  or  style,  — the  writing  im- 
plement of  the  middle  ages.  Fairholt. 

POINT' ^R,  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  points. 

2.  The  index-hand  of  a  clock  or  a  watch. 

3.  A  graving-tool.  Simmoiids. 

4.  {Zoijl.)  A  variety  of  sporting-dog,  trained 
to  stop  and  point  with  his  nose  to  the  place 
of  the  game  ;  the  Canis  familiaris  avicularis  of 
Linnceus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

5.  pi.  (Astron.)  The  two  stars  in  the  side  of 
the  Dipper  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major  ;  — 
so  called  because  they  always  point  nearly  in  a 
right  line  with  the  pole-star.  Olmsted. 

POTnt'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  points,  or 
the  state  of  being  pointed ;  a  sharpening.  Brande. 

2.  Punctuation. 

3.  {Masonry.)  The  act  of  filling  with  mortar 
the  crevices  of  a  stone  wall :  — mortar  used  to 
point  a  wall.  Jiangs. 

POINT'ING-STOCK,  n.  An  object  of  ridicule  or 
scorn.    "A  wonder  and  s.  2JOinti7ig -stock."  Shak. 

PoInt'— LACE,  71.  Fine  lace  wrought  with  the 
needle  instead  of  bobbins.  Simmonds. 

POINT'LESS,  a.  Having  no  point ;  blunt ;  not 
sharp;  obtuse.  Dryden. 

PoINT'L?T-:5D,  a.    {Bot.)  Apiculate.      Hensloio. 

POINT'S'MAN,  n.  A  railway  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  shift  the  switches  or  movable  guiding- 
rails  on  the  approach  or  departure  of  trains, 
near  junction-lines  and  stations.         Simmonds. 

POISE  (poiz),  n.     [Fr.  poids.  —  W.  pwys.] 

1.  Weight ,  gravity ;  heaviness.  Spenser. 

2.  The  weight  or  mass  of  metal  used  in  weigh- 
ing with  the  steelyard.  WiHght. 

3.  Balance;  equilibrium;  equipoise.  Beniley. 

4.  That  which  balances  ;  a  regulating  power. 

Men  of  an  unbounded  imagination  often  want  thepoise  of 
judgment.  Dryden. 


PoTjpE  (pcitz),  V.  a.  [L.  penso;  It.  pesare;  Sp. 
pesar;   'Fv.peser.  —  "\V.  pioysan.]      [i.  poised  ; 

pp.  POISING,  POISED.] 

1.  To  balance ;  to  hold  or  to  place  in  equiUbri- 
um  or  equiponderance. 

Nor  yet  was  earth  suspended  in  the  sky. 

Nor  poised  did  on  her  own  ioundation  lie.         Dryden. 

2.  To  examine  or  ascertain,  as  by  the  balance ; 
to  wek;h.  South. 

3.  To  oppress  with  weight ;  to  weigh  down. 

Lest  leaden  slumber /joise  rae  down  to-morrow, 

When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory.  Sftab. 

POi'^ON  (piii'zn),  ?i.  [Sy).  ponzona;  Fr.  poison. — 
From  Ij.  potio,  a  potion,  a  drink.  Menage.] 

1.  Any  substance  which,  if  introduced  into 
the  animal  economy,  disturbs,  siispends,  or  de- 
stroys some  or  all  of  the  vital  functions ;  ven- . 
om;  virus.     "  Vegetable  ^joisons."     Dunglison. 

Like  him  that  knew  not  jioi!>on''s  power  to  kill, 

Until,  by  tasting  it,  himself  was  slain.  Danes. 

2.  Any  thing  infectious  or  malignant.  "  The 
poison  of  sin."  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Syn.  —  Poison  is  a  general  term  ;  and  it  may  be 
deadly  or  otherwise,  quick  or  slow,  in  its  operation  ; 
venom  is  an  active  and  iua.l\gn-dni poison. 

POt'^ON  (pbi'zn),  v.  a.  [i.  POISONED  ;  pp.  poi- 
soning, POISONED.] 

1.  To  infect  with  poison. 

Quivers,  and  bows,  and  poisoned  darts.        lioscommon,^ 

2.  To  attack,  injure,  or  kill  by  poison.  *'  He 
poisoned  himself  and  died."  2  Mace,  a.  13. 

3.  To  taint  ;  to  corrupt ;  to  canker. 

Hast  thou  not 
With  thy  false  arts  poisoned  his  people's  loyalty?      Howe. 

POI'^ON-A-BLE  (pbl'zn-fi-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
poisoned.  Todd. 

POi'^ON-BlJLB  (poi'zn-),n.  {Bot.)  A  poisonous 
bulbous  plant ;  Brunsvigia  toxicaria.     Loudon. 

POi'^ON-^R  (pbi'zn-er),  n.     One  who  poisons. 

PoT'§ON-?R-ESS,  n.     A  female  who  poisons. 

POI'§ON-FANG  (poi'zn-),  n.  One  of  the  superior, 
maxillary  teeth  of  certain  serpents,  which  con- 
vey venom  in  the  wounds  they  inflict.  Eng.  Cyc. 

fPOI'^ON-FUL,  a.     Poisonous.  Dr.  White. 

POl'^ON-UEM'LOCK  (poi'zn-),  n.  {Bot.)  A  bien- 
nial, poisonous  herb  of  the  genus  Conium,  with 
large  leaves  and  white  flowers;  Conium  macu- 
latum.  Gray. 

POt'^ON-ING  (pbi'zn-iug),  n.  The  act  of  giving 
poison.     "  Assassinations,  poiso?iingii."     Gray. 

POi'§ON-!'VV,  n.     {Bot.)  Poison-oak.  Gray. 

P0I'?0N-NLIT  (poi'zn-),  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen 
tree  bearing  poisonous  seeds*  SU'ychnos  nux- 
vomica.  Loudon. 

POl'^ON-OAK  (poi'zn-),  71.  {Bot.)  A  poisonous, 
deciduous,  trailing  plant ;  poison-ivy  ;  Wms 
toxicodendi'on.  '      Gray. 

POi'fpON-OUS  (pdi'zn-us),  a.  Containing  poison  ; 
having  the  qualities  of  poison.  Shak. 

POi'l^ON-OUS-LV  (pbi'zn-us-le),  ad.  As  with  poi- 
son ;  venomously.  South. 

POT'^ON-OliS-NESS  (pbl'zn-us-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  poisonous.  Johnson. 

POI'I^ON-SU'mAc  (-shii'mak),  n.  {Bot.)  A  poi- 
sonous shrub  ;  dogwood  ;  Rhus  venenata.  Gray. 

POJ'^ON-TAINT'gD,  a.  Tainted  or  infected  with 
poison.     "  Poison-tainted  air."  Somerville. 

POI'?ON-TREE  (pbt'zn-tre),  n.  {Bot.)  A  poison- 
ous  tree  or  plant.  Miller. 

t  POT^'URE,  n.  "Weight.  "  The  mere  quality  and 
poisure  of  goodness."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

POI'TR^L,  n.  [L.  pectorale  ;  pectus,  pectoris^  the 
breast;  It.  pettorale  \  Fr.  poitrail.] 

1.  A  breast-plate,  as  for  a  horse ;  —  also  writ- 
ten petrel,  and  pettrel.  Skimier. 

2.  t  A  graving  tool,  or  pointel.       AinsicoHh. 

POITRfJVE  (pwEL'trin),  n.  .[Fr.]  {Armor.)  The 
breastplate  of  a  knight :  —  the  overlapping 
scales  or  sheets  of  metal  which  covered  the 
breast  of  a  war-horse.  Fairholt. 

POIZE,  n.    See  Poise. 
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PO-kAl'j  n.     [Ger.]     A  tall  drinking-cup. 

iS^  "  The  term  is  probably  derived  ffom  tlio  Latin 
poculum. "     Fairkolt. 

POKE,  n.  [A.  S,  pocca,  poha  ;  Dut.  pah,  a  bun- 
dle ;  Icel.  pokij  a  bag.  —  Mid.  L.  pochia  ;  Fr. 
poche.'\  A  pouch, ;  a  pocket ;  a  bag  ;  a  sack. 
**Two  pigs  in  a.  poke,"  Chaucer. 

POKE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  pokes  ;  a  thrust 
or  push. 

2.  A  lazy,  dawdling  person.   [Low.]  Bartlett, 

3.  {Bot.)  An  herbaceous  plant  with  greenish- 
white  flowers  and  round,  dark-purple  berries  ; 
garget ;  Phytolacca  decandra  :  — a  name  some- 
times applied  also  to  a  perennial  herb,  with 
large  leaves,  growing  in  meadows  and  swamps  ; 
white  hellebore ;  Veratrum  viride.  Gray.  Wood. 

4.  A  yoke  with  a  pole  inserted,  put  on  the 
necks  of  unruly  animals.     [Local,  CJ.  S.] 

Bartlett. 

POKE,  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin. — From  Fr. 
packer^  to  bruise,  as  the  eyes.  Richardson.']     [I. 

poked;  pp.  POKING,  POKED.] 

1.  To  push  or  thrust  forward,  as  the  hand,  a 
stick,  or  the  horns.  C  Richardson. 

2.  To  feel  or  search  for,  as  in  the  dark  or  in 
a  hole,  Browne. 

3.  To  put  a  poke  on.    [LocaljTJ.  S.]  Bartlett. 
To  poke  fan,  to  joke  ;  to  make  fun.  [Vulgar.]  Jadd. 

— 7^0  ^ofte /an  di,  to  joke  ;  to  ridicule.  [Vulgar.]  J^eal. 

POKE,  V.  n.  To  grope,  or  feel  or  push  one's  way, 
as  in  the  dark. 

Hang  Homer  and  VirgU;  their  nicanin"  to  seek, 

A  man  must  have  poked.vato  I^atin  and  Greek.      Prior. 

POKE'-BON-N^T,  n.  A  long,  straight  bonnet, 
much  worn  by  Quakers  and  Methodists.  Bartlett. 

POKE  —BOY,  }  jj_  ^  person  engaged  in  bag- 

POKE— PULL-^R,  J  ging  hops.  Simmonds. 

POK'JRR,  n.    1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pokes. 

2.  An  iron  bar  for  stirring  the  fire.        Swift. 

3.  A  long  iron  bar  used  for  driving  hoops  on 
masts  ;  —  juso  called  driver.  Mar.  Diet. 

POK'^IR,  n.  \T>diTi.pohker,  the  devil.  —  W.pwca, 
a  hobgoblin.] 

1.  A  frightful  object;  a  bugbear.  [Vulgar, 
U.S.]    . 

2.  A  game  at  cards,  much  practised  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  XJ.  S.  Bartlett. 

POK'^R-iSH,  a.  Frightful ;  causing  fear,  espe- 
cially to  children.  [Colloquial,  U.  S.]  Dr.  Mott. 

PO'K^R-PiCT'URE,  n.  An  imitation  of  a  bistre- 
washed  drawing,  executed  by  singeing  the  sur- 
face of  white  wood  with  a  heated  poker. 

POKE'WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Phytolacca.  Gray. 

POK'INfl,  a.     Drudging;  servile.    [Low.]     Gray. 

POK'JNG— STICK,  n.  An  instrument  anciently 
used  to  adjust  the  plaits  of  ruffs.         Middleton. 

PO-lAc'CA,  n.     [It.]     1.  A  polacre.        Brande. 
2.  A  Polish  air  and  dance  ;  polonaise.  Dwight, 

t  PO'LACK,  n.     A  Pole  ;  a  Polander.  Skak. 

pg-LA'CRE  (po-la'ker)  [po-la'ker,  K.  Sm.;  po'lfi- 
ker,  Ja.  Todd]  Rees  \  po-li'ker,  Wb.  Barclay],  n. 
\it.polacca  ;  Sp-  polacre  ;  Fr.  polacre,  polaque.] 
{Naut.)  A  vessel,  common  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  three  masts,  each  usually  formed  of 
one  piece,  and  having  square  sails  on  the  main- 
mast, and  lateen  sails  on  the  fore  and  mizzen  ;  — 
also  written  polacca,  and  polaque.       Mar.  Diet. 

PO'LAND-^R,  n.     {Geog.)  A  Pole.  Nares. 

PO-LAQUE' (po~l^k'),  a.  [Fr.]  A  polacre.  Bower. 

PO'LAR,  a.     [It.  polare  ;  Sp.  polar  \  Fr.  polaire.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  near,  the  pole  or  poles. 

2.  Issuing,  or  proceeding  from,  the  regions 
near  the  pole.     "  Polar  winds."  Milton. 

Polar  circles,  (^Astron.)  two  parallels  of  latitude 
whose  planes  pass  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  at 
the  distance  of  23^  28'  froiii  the  pole  of  the  earth.— 
Polar  clock,  an  optical  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the 
hour  of  the  day  from  the  polarization  of  solar  light. 
—  Polar  coiSrdlnates,  {Math.)  a  system  of  cobrdinates 
for  determining  the  position  of  any  point  in-  a  plane, 
or  in  space,  hy  reference  to  a  fixed  point  and  a  fixed 
direction.  They  consist  of  a  variable  distance  called 
XYiQ  radius  vector^  and  one  variable  angle  in  a  plane, 
or  two  variable  angles  in  space.  Eliot.  —  Polar  dis- 
tance, the  distance  of  any  circle  of  a  sphere  from  its 


pole,  measured  on  a  great  circle  passing  through  the 
polo  of  tliB  circle  ;  also  the  distance  of  a  point  on  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  from  the  pole  of  the  sphere,  meas- 
ured on  a  great  circle  passing  through  the  point  and 
the  pole.  Dailies.  —  Polar  projection.,  a  representation 
of  the  earth  or  the  heavens  projected  on  the  plane  of 
a  polar  circle.     Brande.     Olmsted. 

PO'LAR-BeAr,  n.  {Zonl.)  A  species  of  bear  in- 
habiting the  arctic  regions  ;  Ihalarctos  mariti- 
mus  —  See  Beak.  Baird. 

POL'AR-^HY,  n.    See  Polyarchy.        Evanson. 

f  PO'LA-RJ-LY,  ad.     Towards  a  pole.        Browne. 

PO-LAR-lM'^-TlJR,  ?i.  \%r\^.poUr  and  Gr. /it rpoi/, 
a  measure.]     [^Physics.)  A  polariscope.  Nichol. 

PO-LAR'(-SCOPE,  71.  [E,ng.  polar  and  Gr.  dKo-Kiu), 
"to  view.]  {Opt.)  An  instrument  variously  con 
structed  for  polarizing  light  and  testing  or  ana- 
lyzing its  properties.  Its  essential  parts  are 
the  polarizer  and  the  analyzer.  Brewster. 

j^=- "  Every  such  instrument  consists  of  a  polarizer 
and  an  analyzer ;  the  former  polarizes  the  ray,  the  lat- 
ter discerns  that  it  is  polarized,  and  enables  us  to  trace 
its  characteristics."    J^iclwl. 

Pp-LAR'!-TY,  n.     \li.  polarith;  'Ft.  polarite.] 

1.  {Physics.)  A  term,  used  to  designate  oppo- 
site or  dissimilar  properties  or  powers  simulta- 
neously developed  by  a  common  cause  in  oppo- 
site or  contrasted  parts,  as  in  the  extremities  of 
a  magnet,  or  in  the  sides  of  a  polarized  ray  of 
light,  situated  respectively  in  the  plane  of  polar- 
ization and  the  plane  perpendicular  to  it. 

2.  The  tension  or  state  of  tension  of  the 
electrolytic  and  metallic  conductors  of  a  voltaic 
or  other  electric  circuit,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
compound  molecules  of  the  electrolyte  are  ar- 
ranged in  alternations  of  dissimilar  elements  or 
components,  and  the  molecules  of  the  metallic 
conductors  assume  a  new  condition  and  acquire 
new  properties,  as  a  transverse  power  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  magnetizing  power,  power 
of  inducing  electric  currents,  &c.  Faraday. 

jg®^  An  iron  bar  acquires  polarity  by  magnetism, 
and,  when  freely  suspended  from  its  centre  of  gravity, 
arranges  itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  points 
to  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  eartli.  When  light  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  material  particles  from  the  sim, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  explain  certain  phenomena 
of  optica,  to  assume  that  the  particles  are  endowed 
with  polarity,  which  merely  signifies  that  different 
sides  of  a  particle  have  different  physical  properties. 
Brande.  —  See  Polarization. 

PO-LAR-iZ'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  polarized; 
susceptible  of  polarization.  Phil.  Mag. 

PO-LAR-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [It.  polarizzazione  ;  Fr. 
polaHsation.']  {Optics.)  The  influence  or  ac- 
tion by  which  a  ray  of  light,  when  reflected 
from  a  polished  plate  of  any  transparent  sub- 
stance at  a  certain  angle,  or  when  transmitted 
through  a  thin  plate  of  tourmaline,  cut  parallel 
to  the  crystallographic  axis,  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  that  axis,  or  when  transmitted 
through  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  or  when 
submitted  to  various  other  influences,  becomes 
endowed  with  opposite  or  dissimilar  properties 
in  two  planes,  perpendicular  to  each  other, — in 
virtue  qf  which  difference  it  is  said  to  have 
sides,  to  possess  polarity,  to  be  polarized;  —  a 
term,  used  to  designate  the  peculiar  properties 
of  polarized  light ;  —  a  branch  of  optics  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  of  polarized  light.  — 
See  Polarized.  Lloyd. 

Angle  of  polarization.  See  POLARIZING- Angle. 
—  Plane  of  polarization,  the  plane  of  primitive  inci- 
dence or  reflection  of  a  ray  of  light  polarized  by  sim- 
ple reflection  ;  the  plane  in  which  a  polarized  ray  is 
susceptible  of  complete  reflection  ;  the  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tourmaline  plate  which,  when  the  plate 
extinguishes  the  polarized  ray,  is  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  plate,  and  which,  when  the  plate  transmits  the 
polarized  ray  with  maximum  intensity,  is  perpendic- 
ular to  that  axis.  Powell.  —  Circular  polarization  and 
elliptical  po/flriiation,  modifications  acquired  by  plane 
polarized  light  incident  perpendicularly  on  Fresnel's 
rhomb  (see  Rhomb),  internally  reflected  by  two  op- 
posite sides  in  succession,  and  perpendicularly  emer- 
gent at  the  other  end  ;  the  light  being  circularly  po- 
larized when  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation of  the  incident  ray  to  the  plane  of  reflection  is 
45°,  and  elliptically  polarized  when  the  inclination  is 
greater  or  less  than  45°.  These  modifications  are  ac- 
quired also  in  several  other  ways.  Light  circularly 
or  elliptically  polarized  is  reconverted  into  plane  po- 
larized light  by  being  transmitted,  as  before,  through 
FresnePs  rhomb.  Lloyd. — Magnetic  circular  polari- 
zation, circular  polarization  impressed  on  plane  polar- 


ized light  by  certain  transparent  solids  and  liquids 
under  tlit!  influence  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet  or 
of  a  htflix  traversed  by  a  powerful  electric  current. 
Faraday  — Rotatory  polarization,  a  modification  ac- 
quired by  plane  polarized  light  on  being  transmitted 
perpendicularly  tlircmgh  a  plafe  of  rock  crystal  cut  at 
rigut  angles  to  the  optical  axis,  in  virtue  of  which  tlie 
plane  of  polarization  is  turned  or  deviated  through  a 
certain  angle  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate, 
and  hecomes,  as  it  were,  a  twisted  surface  of  double 
curvature  ;  acquired  also  by  transmission  throu-^h 
certain  liquids.  PoweU.— Colored  polarization,  a  term 
used  to  designate  the  chromatic  phenomena  developed 
by  the  interferences  of  polarized  light.    Pereira. 

PO'LAR-IZE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  polariser.]  \i.  polar- 
ized; pp.  POLARIZING,  polarized.]  To  de- 
velop polarity  in;  to  endow  with  opposite  or 
dissimilar  properties  in  opposite  or  contrasted 
parts, 

_  All  reflecting  substances  are  capable  of  po/anzinpligbt,  if 
mcident  at  proper  angles.  Bvande. 

PO'LAR-IZED,^.  a.  Having  opposite  or  dissimi- 
lar powers  or  properties  in  opposite  or  in  con- 
trasted parts ;  havmg  polarity.  —  See  Polarity. 
Polarized  light,  or  plane  polarized  light,  light  having, 
among  others,  the  three  following  characteristic  prop- 
erties :  1.  If  it  is  incident  on  a  plate  of  glass,  or  other 
transparent  substance,  at  the  polarizing  angle,  and 
the  plane  of  incidence  coincides  with  the  plane  of  po- 
larization, it  is  wholly  reflected  ;  but  if  the  plane  of 
incidence  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization, 
it  is  wholly  transmitted.  In  intermediate  planes  and 
at  other  angles  of  incidence,  it  is  partially  reflected 
and  partially  transmitted.  2.  If  the  polarized  ray  is 
incident  perpendicularly  on  a  thin  plate  of  tourmaline 
cut  parallel  to  the  crystallographic  axis,  and  that  axis 
is  coincident  with  or  parallel  to  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation, the  ray  is  wholly  intercepted  ;  but  if  the  axis 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization,  the  ray 
is  transmitted  with  maximum  intensity.  3,  The  po- 
larized ray  gives,  on  being  transmitted  through  a 
doubly  refracting  crystal,  only  one  image,  when  the 
principal  section  (see  Section)  of  the  crystal  is  par- 
allel or  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization, 
while  it  gives  two  images  of  inferior  and  varying  in- 
tensity in  all  other  positions.  Powell.  Pouillet. 
jQ®^  According  to  the  undulatory  theory,  p/ane  po- 
larized  light  consists  in  a  rapid  succession  of  waves 
of  ethereal  molecules,  in  wliich  the  vibrations  are 
rectilinear  and  transverse  to  the  direction  of  propaga- 
tion, and  are  performed  in  one  and  the  same  plane, 
while  in  common  light  the  vibrations  are  performed 
in  ditferent  planes.  All  these  planes  are  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  propagation.  In  the  circularly  polar- 
ized ray,  the  ethereal  ihfilecules  vibrate  or  revolve  in 
circles  whose  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  propagation  ;  and,  in  the  elliptically  polarized  ray, 
in  ellipses  whose  major  axes  are  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  propagation,  and  all  in  the  same  plane. 

Oppositely  or  rectangularly  polarized,  applied  to  two 
rays  or  portions  of  polarized  light  whose  planes  of 
polarization  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

pq'LAR-IZ-^lR,  n.  {Opt.)  The  part  of  the  polar- 
iscope by  which  light  is  polarized  ;  —  distin- 
guished from  analyzer,  the  part  by  which  the 
properties  of  the  polarized  light  are  analyzed. 

P6'LAR-TZ-TNG,  a.  Developing  polarity  in;  ca- 
pable of  endowing  with  polarity. 

Polarizing  angle,  (Opt.)  the  angle  of  incidence,  dif- 
ferent for  diflerent  transparent  substances,  at  which 
light  acquires  maximum  polarity  by  simple  reflection  ; 
angle  of  polarization.  The  polarizing  angle  for  glass 
is  56°  45',  and  for  every  transparent  substance  its  tan- 
gent is  equal  to  the  index  of  refraction. 

PO'LA-RY,  a.  Tending  to,  or  having  direction 
towards,  a  pole.  Browne. 

POL'D^R,  n.  [Dut.]  In  Flanders,  a  very  fertile 
tract  of  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  embank- 
ments. P.  Cyc. 

POLD'WAY,  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  sacking.  Weale. 

POLE,  n.  [Gr.  1:67.0^,  a  pivot,  an  axis,  a  pole  ;  -ra- 
?.i(2i,  to  turn  round  ;  L.  polus  ;  It.  &:  Sp.  polo ; 
Fr.  pole.  — Dut.  ^00^;  Ger.,  Dan.,  5^  Sw.  pnl.] 

1.  One  of  the  extremities  of  an  axis  of  rota- 
tion of  a  sphere  or  a  spheroid.  Brande. 

2.  {Geog.)  One  of  the  extremities  of  the  axis 
of  the  earth;   a  point  ninety  degrees  from  the 


equator. 


Milton. 


3.  {Astron.)    One  of  the  extremities  of  the 
axis  of  the  celestial  sphere.  Herschel. 

4.  The  heavens  ;  the  sky. 

Befriend  nie,  Ni;?ht,  best  patroness  of  grief; 

Over  the  pole  thy  thickest  mantle  throw.  Milfon. 

5.  {Physics.)  One  of  the  opposite  extremities 
or  contrasted  parts  iu  which  opposite  or  dissim- 


MiEN,  SIR; 


MOVE,  NOR, 
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ilar  properties  are  simultaneously  developed  by 
a  common  cause,  or  which  possess  polarity. 

The  poles  of  a  magnet  are  the  opposite  points  in  which  the 
magnetic  force  is  collected.  Brands. 

Magnetic  pole^  one  of  the  points  on  the  earth  towards 
which  the  magnetic  needle  points,  or  where  the  in- 
tensity of  the  magnetic  force  is  a  maximum,  and 
above  which  the  dipping  needle  is  vertical.  Sabinn. 
Mrs.  Somerville.  —  Pole  of  a  circle  of  a  s/)/ierf,  one  of 
the  points  in  which  a  diameter  of  the  sphere,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  pierces  the  surface  of 
the  spliere.  P.  Cyc.  Davies.  —  Pole,  of  a  glass,  (Opt.) 
the  thickest  part  of  a  convex  lens,  or  the  tliinnest  part 
of  a  concave  lens,  which,  when  the  lens  is  truly 
ground,  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  its  surface.  Hutton. 
—  Poles  of  maximum  cold,  two  points  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  each  hemisphere,  of  the  least  mean  annual 
temperature,  the  two  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
being  situated,  one  in  west  longitude  from  Green- 
wicli  100=^,  and  in  80^  north  lalitude,  with  a  mean 
temperature  of  —3^°  Fahrenheit, —  and  the  other 
being  situated  in  east  longitude  95^,  and  in  80^  north 
latitude,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  1°  Fahrenheit, 
and  each  surrounded  by  isothermal  lines  in  returning 
curve  lines.  Brewster.  —  Poles  of  the  voltaic  battery. 
See  Voltaic.  —  Poles  of  the  ecliptic,  (Astron.)  two 
opposite  points  in  the  celestial  sphere  90"  distant  from 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

POLE,  n.  [Gr.  fp0.m,  or  (paXr^q ;  L.  palus  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
p  ilo  ;  Fr.  pale.  —  A.  S.  pal ;  Dut.  paal ;  Ger. 
pfahl\  Dan.  pcel\  Sw.  pale. — '^.paiol\  Gael. 
poll.  — See  Pale.] 

1.  A  long  staff  or  stake  ;  a  long,  slender  piece 
of  wood.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  staff  to  measure  with.  Bacon. 

3.  A  measure  of  length  equal  to  sixteen  and 
one  half  feet ;  a  rod  ;  a  perch.  Mortimer. 

4.  The  shaft  of  a  cart  or  wagon  ;  thill. 

Bare  poles,  {J^aut.)  poles  or  masts  liaving  the  sails 
all  furled.  Mar.  Diet. 

POLE,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Poland  ;  a  Polander. 

POLE,  V.  a.     \i.  POLED  ;  2jp.  poling,  poled.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  poles  for  support.  "To 
pole  your  hops."  Mortimer. 

2.  To  carry  on  or  with  poles,  as  hay.    Smart. 

3.  To  push  along  by  a  pole  or  poles,  as  a  boat. 

POLE'— AXE,  n.  A  weapon  combining  a  hatchet, 
pike,  and  serrated  hammer,  much  used  by  ea,\- 
alry  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Fairholt. 

One  hung  a  pole-axe  at  hia  saddle  bow.  Dnjdnn. 

POLE'CAT,  n.  [Supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Polish  cat ;  but  this  seems  to  be  not  much  bet- 
ter than  a  guess.  Eng.  Cyc.'\  {Zoul.)  A  digiti- 
grade,  carnivo- 
rous quadruped 
of  the  family 
MustelidcB,  or 
weasels,  of  which 
there  are  several 
species  in  va- 
rious countries, 
all  of  which  diffuse  a  most  disagreeable  odor. 

European  polecat^  Mustela  putnrius  of  Linmeus,  the 
fur  of  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  fitch  ;  the 
fitchet,  or  fitchet  weasel.  —  J^ortk-Jimcrican  polecat, 
the  minx;  Mustela  vison  of  Gmeliu.  "  The  polecat  of 
the  North  American  rivers,  to  which  tlie  name  of 
minx  has  been  transferred."    Eng.  Cyc. 


Polecat  {Mustela putoHus). 


pole. 


vme. 
Shak. 


POLE'-CLIPT,  a.     Clipt    on 
^^  Pole-dipt  vineyards.'* 

fPOLE'DA-VY",  n.    A  coarse  cloth  or  canvas. 

Yo\rc poledavy  wares  will  not  do  for  me.  liowel. 

POLE'-E-VIL,  n.     See  Poll-eyil. 

POLE'— LATHE,  n.  A  lathe  turned  by  passing  a 
cord  round  the  substance  to  be  turned,  and 
fastening  one  end  to  the  treadle,  and  the  other 
end  to  an  elastic  pole  fixed  above.  Francis. 

p5l'^-MARjCH,  n.  {Gr.  iroXifiap)(^og  ;  ffo^fjuoc,  war, 
and  ^PX'^f  ^^  command  ;  Fr.  polemarche.'\  (Gr. 
Ant.)  Originally,  an  officer  intrusted  either  with 
the  command  of  an  army  abroad,  or  the  super- 
intendence of  the  war  department  at  home,  and 
sometimes  with  both,  —  at  a  later  period,  an 
officer  on  whom  devolved  the  protection  and 
superintendence  of  resident  aliens.     W.  Smith. 

POLE'-MAst,  n.  [Naut.)  A  mast  formed  of  a 
single  tree.  Crabh. 

PO-LEM'IC,  n.     A  disputant ;  a  controversialist. 

Each  staxich  polemic,  stubborn  aa  a  rock.  Pope. 


^  !^»        C  a.     [Gr.  ■roXintK6s,  warlike  ;  :r6' 
d'l-CAL,  )  Xcfioq,  war ;  It.  ^  Sp.  polemico  ; 


PO-LEM 

PO-LEM  .       ,     , 
Fr.  poUmique.']       Controversial  ;    disputative 
disputatious.    "  Polemic  discourses."  Fell. 

Polemic,  at  present,  according  to  the  popular  usage,  has 
some  fantastic,  inalienable  connection  with  controversial 
theology.  Be  Quincey. 

PO-LEM'ICS,  n.  pi.  Controversy  or  disputation, 
especially  on  theological  subjects.  Ec.  Rev. 

POL'g-MiST,  n.  [Gr.  jroAf^KmJs,  a  warrior.]  A 
controversialist ;  a  polemic.    Nichols.   Qu.  Rev. 

PO-LEM'p-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  TrdXepos,  war,  and  oko- 
TTt'co,  to  view.]  (Opt.)  A  kind  of  oblique  per- 
spective glass  for  seeing  objects  which  cannot 
be  seen  by  direct  vision.  Brande. 

fV6V^'MY,n.  [Gr.  TToAf^ia.]  Contention;  op- 
position ;  warfare.  Sir  E.  Derlng. 

Pg-LEJ^'TA,  n.    [It.]     1.  In  Italy,  a  sort  of  pud- 
ding made  of  Indian  corn-meal.  W.  Ency. 
2.  In  France,  porridge  made  of  ground  chest- 
nuts and  milk.                                        Simmonds. 

POLE'STAR,  71.  1.  A  star  near  the  celestial  pole, 
or  nearly  vertical  to  the  pole  of  the  earth  ;  the 
polar  star  ;  the  load  star  ;  the  north  star. 

If  a  pilot,  at  sea,  cannot  see  the  polestar,  let  him  steer  his 
course  by  such  stars  as  best  appear  to  him.         King  Charles. 

2.  A  guide  ;  a  conductor  ;  a  director.     Mede. 

PO'L?Y-GrAsS,  71.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Lythrum.  London  Ency. 

PO'LgY-MOUN'TAIN,  n.  [L.  polium  (Gr.  it6Uov), 
a  strong- smelling  plant,  and  Eng.  '}noicntain.~\ 
{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Teucriinn,  or  ger- 
mander ;  —  also  written  holy -mountain.  Millet. 

PO'LJ-AN-lTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystallized  perox- 
ide of  manganese.  Brande. 

PO-LICE'  (po-les'),  n.  [Gr.  -roXiTcla  ;  -rrdXi^,  a  city  ; 
Ij.  politia  ;  It.  polizia;   S'p.  policia;  Yr.  police.'] 

1.  The  regulation  and  government  of  a  city, 
town,  or  country,  so  far  as  regards  the  inhabit- 
ants, or  so  far  as  relates  to  the  maintenance  of 
good  order,  cleanliness,  health,  &c.        Bouvicr. 

2.  A  body  of  civil  officers  lay  which  a  city, 
town,  or  country  is  regulated.  Bouvicr. 

Pp-LICE'-CON'STA-BLE,  n.  An  ordinary  police- 
man. Simmonds. 
Pp  LICED'  (po-lest'),  ".     Policied.     [r.]     Bacon. 

PO-LICE'-IN-SPECT'pR,  n.  An  inspector  or  su- 
perintendent of  police.  Simmonds. 

PO-LICE'-JU-RY,  n.  {Law.)  A  name  given  to 
certain  officers  who  collectively  exercise  juris- 
diction in  certain  cases  of  police,  as  levying 
taxes,  &c.     [Louisiana,  XJ.  S.]  Bouviei\ 

Pp-LiCE'-MA(^'IS-TRATE,  n.  A  stipendiary  law- 
officer  who  presides  at  a  police  court,  and  tries 
and  sentences  offenders  brought  before  him, 
upon  charges  preferred  by  the  police.  Simmonds. 

Pp-LICE'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  policemen.  One  of  the 
ordinary  police  ;  a  police-officer.  Ec.  Rev. 

PO-LICE'-OF'F(-CER,  n.  An  officer  of  the  civil 
government ;  a  policeman.  Lewis. 

PP-l!cE'-SER'<^EANT  (sar-  or  ser-),  n.  A  supe- 
rior police-officer.  Simmonds. 

Pp-L!CE'-STA-TI0N,.  n.  A  station  for  the  po- 
lice ;  the  place  where  the  police  assemble  for  or- 
ders, or  to  which  they  take  offenders.  Simmonds. 


Pp-LT"CIAL  (po-lTsh'ril), 
lice,     [r.] 


Relating  to  the  po- 
E.  A.  Foe. 


POL'I-CIED  (-sld),  a.     Regulated  by  laws;  hav- 
ing a  system  of  laws  and  administration.    Young. 

POL'l-CY,  'n.     [It.  ^  Sp.  poUtica  ;    Fr,  politique, 
police.  —  See  Police,  and  Polity.] 

1.  The  management  of  public  affairs,  wheth- 
er with  respect  to  foreign  powers  or  internal 
arrangement;  administration  of  public  affairs, 
foreign  or  domestic  j  the  art  of  government ; 
government ;  rule.  Johnson. 

2.  Management  of  common  affairs ;  prudent 
conduct;  discretion:  —  art;  skill;  address. 

Sound  policy  is  never  at  variance  with  substantial  justice. 

Dr.  Parr. 

Syn. —  Policy  and  polity  are  both  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  ir'i'KtTcia,  the  former  signifyiiiff  the  art  of 
government,  the  latter  the  form  of  government,  and 
is  chiefly  applied  to  ecclesiastical  government;  as, 


*'  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity.''^  Policy  is  also  often 
used  in  the  senses  of  prudence,  or  the  inanagement  of 
any  business  ;  as,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policij.^' 

p6l'|-CY,  n.     [It.  polizza,  a  note  ;  Sp.  poliza.] 

1.  A  ticket  or  warrant  for  money  in  the  pub- 
lic funds. 

2.  A  writing  or  instrument  containing  a  con- 
tract of  insurance  ;  an  instrument  by  which  one 
party,  in  consideration  of  a  premium,  engages 
to  indemnify  another  against  a  contingent  loss, 
by  making  him  a  payment  in  compensation 
whenever  the  event  shall  happen  by  which  the 
loss  is  to  accrue.  But^ill. 

3.  A  pleasure-ground  about  a  gentleman's 
estate  :  —  alterations  made  in  a  town  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  its  appearance.  [Scot- 
land.] Jamieson. 

Interest  policy,  a  policy  in  which  the  insured  has  a 
real,  substantial,  assignable  interest  in  the  thing  in- 
sured.—  Open  policy,  a  policy  in  which  the  amount  of 
the  interest  insured  is  not  fixed,  but  is  left  to  be  as- 
certained in  case  of  loss. —  Valued  policy,  a  policy  in 
which  a  value  has  been  set  on  the  goods  insured,  and 
inserted  in  the  nature  of  liquidated  damages,  to  save 
the  necessity  of  proving  it  in  case  of  loss. —  Wager 
policy,  a  pretended  insurance,  founded  on  an  ideal  risk, 
where  the  insured  has  no  risk  in  the  thing  insured. 

Bouvicr. 

fPOL'r-CY,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  order,  or  to  regu- 
late by  laws.  '  Bacon. 

POL'r-CY-BOOK  (-buk),  n.  A  book  kept  at  an 
insurance-office  for  making  entries  of  policies 
granted.  Simmonds. 

POL'I-CY— HOLD'^R,  n.  One  who  has  a  policy  or 
contract  of  insurance.  Simmonds. 

POL'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  poles. 

2.  One  of  the  boards  used  for  supporting  the 
earth  during  the  formation  of  a  tunnel,  Francis, 

3.  {Gardening.)  The  act  of  dispersing  worm- 
casts  over  walks  with  poles.  Wright. 

POL'rSH,  V.  a.  [L.  poUo  ;  It.  polire,  pulire;  Sp. 
pulir;  Fr.  polir.  —  Dan.  polere  ;  Sw.  pokra.'] 
[i.  POLISHED  ;  pp.  polishing,  polished.] 

1,  To  smooth  or  brighten,  as  by  friction  or 
attrition;  to  burnish  ;  to  furbish.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  refine  ;  to  civilize  ;  to  make  elegant  or 
polite.     "  Parts  that  polish  life."  Milton. 

PoL'ISlI,  V.  n.  To  become  smooth,  bright,  or 
glossy;  to  receive  a  gloss.  Bacon. 

POL'ISH,  n.  1.  Gloss  or  brightness  produced  by 
friction  or  attrition  ;  lustre.  Addison* 

2.  Elegance  of  manners  ;  reffnement. 

This  lioinan  polieh  and  this  smooth  behavior.       Addison, 

PO'LISH,  t(..  Relating  to  Poland,  or  to  its  inhab- 
itants. Murray, 

p6l'ISH-A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  polished. 

POL'ISHED  Cpol'isht),^?.  a.  1.  Made  smooth  and 
bright ;  rendered  glossy. 

2.  Refined  or  elegant  in  manners  ;  polite. 
Syn.  —  See  Elegant,  Gentidel,  Polite. 

POL'TSH-^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pol- 
ished.    '■'  Polishedness  of  manners."    Coventry* 

P^L'ISH-pR,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  polishes. 
PoL'ISH-ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  giving  a  polish. 
2.  Act  of  refining;  refinement. 

To  give  her  girls  a  single  winter's  polishing.        Goldsmith. 

Polishing  slate,  a  light,  slaty  substance  found  in 

Bohemia.  Brande. 

POL'JSH-InG-BRUSH,  ?i.  A  hand-brush  for  pol- 
ishing stoves,  grates,  &c.  Simmonds. 

POL'TSH-iNG-IR'ON  (-I'urn),  n.  A  smoothing- 
iron  ;  a  flat-iron.  Simmonds. 

POL'lSn-lNG-PASTE,  n.     1.  A  kind  of  paste  or 

blacking  for  harness  and  leather.       Simmonds. 

2.  A  substance  compounded  of  oil,  beeswax, 

and  spirit  varnish,  for  giving  a  polish  to  articles 

of  household  furniture.  Simmonds. 

POL'ISH-ING-SLATE,  ?t.  A  hone,  slate,  or  whet- 
stone. Simmonds. 

POl'ISH-ING-SNAKE,  u.     a  tool  used  by  lithog- 
raphers. Simmonds. 
POL'JSH-ING-TIN,  n.     A  bookbinder's  tool. 
POL'rsiI-MENT,  n.     Polish,     [r.]      WaterJwuse. 

POL'ISH-PoWd^R,  n.  A  powder  used  for  pol- 
ishing articles  of  metal.  Simmonds. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  t^,  Y,  short;   A,  jp,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    HEIR,. HER; 
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PO-LlTE',  a,  [L.  politus  ;  polio,  poUtus,  to  pol- 
ish ;  It.  ptilito  ;  Sp.  pulido  ;  Fr.  poU.'] 

1.  tPoUshed;  smooth;  glossy.  "The  polite 
surface  of  any  pellucid  medium."  Newton. 

2.  Polished  in  manners  ;  courteous ;  genteel ; 
refined ;  well-bred  ;  accomplished  ;  complaisant. 

He  marriea,  bows  low,  and  grows  polite,  Fojic. 

Syn.  —  PoUtc  (h.  politus,  polished)  person  or  cir- 
cle :  polished  society  or  manners  ;  rejiried  manners  or 
taste  ;  well-bred  people  ;  courteous  (Fr.  cour,  court) 
beliavior  ;  genteel  appearance  ;  elegant  style  ;  cioil  lan- 
guage or  treatment.  Refinement  is  more  tlian  polite- 
ness, and  relates  as  much  to  the  mind  as  to  the  man- 
ners. CioUitij  is  less  tlxan  politeness,  courtesy,  or 
urbanity.  A  man  of  cioility  may  not  be  so  courteous 
to  his  superiors  as  a  man  of  politeness,  nor  so  atfable 
to  his  inferiors  as  a  man  oi  urbanity.  —  See  Genteel. 

t  PO-LITE',  o.  u.     To  make  polite.  Ray. 

PO-LtTE'LY,  a(i.    In  a  polite  manner ;  genteelly. 

Pp-LITE'NpsS,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  po- 
lite ;  polish  or  elegance  of  manners ;  refine- 
ment ;  gentility ;  courteousness  ;  complaisance. 

True  politeness  consists  in  being  easy  one's  self,  and  in 
making  every  body  about  one  as  easy  us  one  can.  Pope. 

Ceremonies  are  different  in  every  country;  but  true  polite- 
tiess  is  every  wliere  the  same.  Golasmith. 

As  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  before  God,  so  docs 
polilcness  before  men.  OrevUle. 

Syn.  —  See  Polite,  Genteel. 

p6L-I-TESSE',n.  [Fr.]  Politeness,  —  especially, 
over-acted  politeness.  Smart. 

p6l'I-T[C,  a.  [Gt .  TTohriKdg ;  TToAiff,  a  city  ;  Xj.  po- 
liticus ;  It.  Ss  Sp.  politico  ;  Fr.  politique.'] 

1.  Civil ;  political.     "  IJody  politic."   Hooker. 

2.  Wise  ;  prudent ;  judicious  ;  sagacious. 
"  Politic,  grave  counsel."  Shak. 

3.  Artful ;  cunning.  "  I  have  been  politic 
■with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy. "SAo/i:. 

Syn.  —  See  Political. 
t  POL' [-TIC,  n.     A  politician.  Bacon. 

Pp-LIT'I-CAL,  a.    [See  Politic] 

1.  Pertaining  to  government,  policy,  polity, 
or  politics.     "  Po/iVica?  wisdom."  Boc/ers. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  nation  or  state  ;  national ; 
public;  civil.  "Political  happiness."  Milton. 
*'  The  political  state  of  Europe."     Paley. 

Political  arithmetic,  the  art  of  making  arithmetical 
calculations  on  tiie  extent  and  value  of  lands,  number 
of  people,  amount  of  taxes,  &c.,  of  a  nation  or  com- 
monwealth  Political  economy.     See  ECONOMY. 

Syn.  —  Political  partakes  of  the  meaning  of  the 
nouns  polity  and  politics,  and  politic  of  the  noun  policy. 
Political  government ;  political  or  public  measures  ;  pol- 
itic (i.  e.  wise  or  prudent)  conduct. 

PO-LIT'I-CAL-I§M,  n.  Political  zeal  or  partisan- 
ship,    [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 

Pp-LlT'I-CAlj-Ly,  ad.     1.  With  relation  to  gov- 
ernment or  politics.  Mede. 
2.  t  In  a  politic  manner  ;  artfully.      Knolles. 

PO-LIT-I-CAS'TgR,  n.  A  petty  politician.  "  Law- 
jobbers  cind  politicasters."     [r.]        L^  Estrange. 

p6L-!-TI"CIAINf  (pSI-e-tlsh'jn),  n.  [Fr.  politicien.'] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  government ; 
a  person  skilled  in,  or  devoted  to,  politics. 

The  man  who  can  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of 
grass,  grow  on  the  spot  where  only  one  grew  before,  would 
aeaerve  better  of  mankind,  and  render  more  essential  service 
to  the  country,  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  to- 
gether. Swift. 

2.  A  man  of  artifice  or  deep  contrivance. 

His  success  shall  vouch  liim  a  politician.  South. 

tP6l,-!-Tl"crAN  (pol-e-tlsh'fin),  a.  Politic;  cun- 
ning; artful.  Milton. 

POL'I-TIC-Ly,  od.   In  a  politic  manner  ;  artfully. 

■  FOL'l-TiCS,  n.  pi.  1.  The  science  or  the  art  of 
government,  or  the  administration  of  national 
or  public  affairs  ;  that  part  of  ethics  which  con- 
sists in  the  knowledge  or  the  practice  of  conduct- 
ing the  various  affairs  of  a  state  or  nation ;  po- 
litical science ;  political  economy.         Addison. 

2.  Political  or  public  affairs,  or  the  conduct 
and  contentions  of  political  parties. 

Of  crooked  counsels  and  dark  politics.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Political. 

tPOL'I-TiZE,  v.n.  To  play  the  politician.  Milton. 
tPOL'J-TURE,  7t.  Ih.  polif.ura.']  Polish.  Donne. 
p6l'I-TY,  «.     [Gr.  To>.tTfia  ;  L.  politia.'] 


1.  The  form  of  government  or  civil  constitu- 
tion of  a  state  or  nation. 

The  jiolittf  of  some  of  our  neighbors  hath  not  tliouglit  it 
beneath  the  public  care  to  promote  and  reward  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  language.  Locke. 

2.  Form  of  government ;  constitution.  "Church 
government  or  chu^c'ii  polity."  Hooker. 

3.  t  Policy  ;  art ;  management.      B.  Jonson. 
Syn.  —  See  Policy,  Political. 

POL'KA,  n.     A  dance  of  Polish  origin.        Pierce. 

PoL'KA-JACK-pT,  n.  A  jacket  for  females, 
knit  by  hand.  Simmonds. 

POLL,  n.     [Dut.  bol,  a  ball,  a  bulb  ;  Ger.  bolle.] 

1.  The  head.  "  All  flaxen  was  his  poll."  Shak. 

2.  A  person  ;  an  individual.  Burrill. 

3.  A  list  or  register  of  heads  or  persons. 
"We  are  the  greater po^."  Shak. 

4.  An  election,  or  the  place  of  an  election  ; 
—  often  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  "  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  2}olls  "  ;  "  To  go  to  the  polls." 

5.  At  Cambridge  university,  Eng.,  one  who 
obtains  no  honors,  but  merely  receives  a  degree. 

6.  {Ich.)  A  chub  ;  a  pollard.  Johnson. 

POLL,  V.  a.    [•(.  POLLED  ;  pp.  polling,  polled.] 

1.  To  lop,  cut,  or  clip  off  the  top  of.  "Thy 
woods  oft  ^oSef/."  Dome. 

2.  To  cut  off'  the  hair  of;  to  shear.  "He 
polled  his  head."  2  Sam.  xiv.  26. 

3.  t  To  tax  ;  to  impose  a  tax  on.  "  [Richard] 
subverted  the  laws,  polled  the  people."        Hall. 

4.  t  To  plunder  ;  to  strip  ;  to  pill.       Spenser. 

5.  To  take  a  list  or  register  of,  as  persons  ; 
to  enter  in  a  list.  Johnson. 

6.  To  pay,  as  poll-tax. 

The  man  that  polled  but  twelve  pence  for  Ilia  head.    Dryden.. 

7.  To  register  or  give,  as  a  vote. 

Krxti.poll  for  points  of  faith  his  trusty  vote.  Tickell. 

8.  (Law.)  To  shave  or  cut  even,  without  in- 
denting it,  as  a  deed  executed  by  one  party 
only.  Blackstone. 

To  poll  a  jury,  (Law.)  to  examine  each  juror  sepa- 
rately, after  a  verdict  has  been  given,  as  to  his  con- 
currence in  it.  Burrill.  —  Polled  sheep,  sheep  without 
horns.    Mortimer. 

POLL,  a.  (Law.)  Cut  or  shaved  even,  as  a  deed 
executed  by  one  party  only  ;  polled.  —  See 
Poll,  v.  a.  8.  Blackstone. 

POLL,  n.     The  familiar  name  for  a  parrot. 

Sweet  jjoin  his  doting  mistress  cries. 

Sweet  ijolll  the  mimic  bird  replies.  Cowpcv. 

POL'LACK,  n.  {Ich.)  A  marine  fish  found  near 
rocky  coasts,  and  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
whiting;  Merlangus pollachius.  YarreU. 

t  POLL'ApE,  m.     Taxation  ;  oppression.    J.  Fox. 

POL'LAED,  n.  1.  Any  thing  polled,  or  having 
the  top  cut  or  lopped  off':  —  a  tree  having  its  top 
cut  oft',  that  it  may  put  forth  branches.     Bacon. 

2.  A  stag  that  has  cast  his  horns.  Beau.  <Sr  Fl. 

3.  A  clipped  coin.  Camden. 

4.  A  coarse  product  of  wheat  from  the  mill, 
but  finer  than  bran.  Simmonds. 

5.  (Jch.)  The  chub;  the  poll.         Ainsworth. 

POL'LAED,  v.a.  To  lop  off;  to  poU.  [e.]  Evelyn. 

POLL'— BOOK  (-buk),  n.  A  register  of  voters, ex- 
ercising their  franchise.  Simm,onds, 

POLL'-CLERK  (klirk  or  klijrk),  re.  A  clerk  who 
enters  the  names  of  voters  at  elections  as  they 
appear  and  vote.  Simmonds. 

POL'LfiN,  re.  [Gr.  itdXri ;  mlXo,  to  sift ;  L.  pollen."] 

1.  A  fine  bran  or  flower.  Bailey. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  pulverulent  substance  produced 
in  the  anthers,  and  discharged  from  them  when 
ripe,  in  order  to  fertilize  the  ovules.  Gray. 

J8®-  Pollen,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  granules.    Baird. 

3.  A  fresh-water  herring.  [Local.]  Simmonds. 

p6l-L5N-A'RI-OUS,  u..  Consisting  of  pollen  or 
meal,     [k.]  Maunder. 

tPOL'L5N-(^5E,  re.    Brushwood.  Tusser. 

POL'LBN-INE.  n.  [Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  the  pollen  of  plants.  Brande. 

POL'LPN-MAss,  re.  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to 
pollen  when  the  grains  all  cohere  into  a  mass, 
as  in  milkweed  and  orchis.  Gray. 

POL'L^N-TUBE,  re.     {Bot.)  A  tube  of  extreme 


tenuity  emitted  by  the  contact  of  pollen  with 
the  stigma,  suppo.sed  to  conduct  the  impregnat- 
ing matter  into  the  ovules.  Brande. 

POLL'pn,  re.     1.  One  who  polls,  lops,  or  clips. 

2.  A  plunderer  ;  a  robber  ;  a  piller.     Burton. 

3.  One  who  registers  a  vote  or  a  voter. 

POLL'-E-VIL  (pol'S-vl),  re.  An  inflamed,  tender, 
and  painful  swelling  in  the  najje  of  a  horse's 
neck,  between  the  ligament  and  first  bone  of 
the  neck  ;  —  also  written  pole-evil.  Youatt. 

POL-Lig-!-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  pollicitatio ;  pollici- 
tor,  to  promise  ;  Fr.  pollicitation.] 

1.  A  spontaneous  expression  of  Intention  to 
do  something  in  favor  of  another  ;  a  voluntary 
promise.  Fleming. 

2.  {Civil  Law.)  A  promise  not  yet  accepted 
by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.  Bouvier. 

POL-LIM-C'TOR,  re.  [L.]  {Roman  Ant.)  One 
who  washed  corpses,  and  anointed  them  with 
oil  and  perfumes.  W.  Smith. 

tPOLL'ING,  re.     Act  of  taxing.  Hall. 

POL-L!-N1F'?R-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  pollen  and  l..fero, 
to  bear.]     {Bot.)  Producing  pollen.     Maunder. 

PoL'LI-NOSE,  a.  Covered  with  a  loose,  mealy  pow- 
der, resembling  the  pollen  of  fiowers.  Maunder. 

POL'Lr-WiG,  n.  A  tadpole.  Forby.  Wright. 
/H^  Polliwig  and  purwisgy  are  provincial  in  Eng- 
land;—wruten  by  Sir  T.  Browne  porwiglc,  —  and 
vulgarly  called,  in  the  U.  S.,  polliwog.  Forby  says  of 
purwiggy,  "It  is  from  periwig,  and  poUiwig  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  it." 

POL'LOCK,  re.     (Ich.)  A  fish.  —  See  Pollack. 

POLL'-TAX,  re.  A  tax  assessed  by  the  head  or 
poll ;   a  capitation  tax.  Burrill.     Crabb. 

POL-LUTE',  V.  a.  [L.  poUuo,  pollutus ;  Fr.  pol- 
luer.]  \i.  polluted  ;  pp.  polluting,  pol- 
luted.] 

1.  To  make  foul  or  unclean ;  to  defile ;  to  soil. 

Neither  shall  ye  j^ollute  the  holy  things  of  tlie  children  of 
Israel.  2i'nm.  xxiii.  32. 

2.  To  profane  ;  to  desecrate.  "My  Sabbaths 
they  greatly  polluted."  Ezek.  xx.  13. 

3.  To  taint  with  guilt ;  to  make  guilty. 

Ye  pollute  yourselves  with  all  your  idols.     Ezek.  xx.  31- 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways.         Milton. 

4.  To  corrupt  by  mixture  of  ill,  physical  or 
moral ;  to  contaminate  ;  to  vitiate  ;  to  pervert. 

Envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 

"With  grief  my  pleasures,  antipollute  my  joy.      Dryden. 

5.  To  violate  ;  to  deflower.  Wright. 
Syn.  —  See  Contaminate. 

t  POL- LUTE',  n.    'Polluted.  Milton. 

POL-LUT'^D,  p.  a.    Defiled;  corrupted;  unclean. 
P0I,-LUT'{;d-LY,  ad.     With,  or  in,  pollution. 

POL-LUT'CD-NESS,  re.     The  state  of  being  pol- 
luted ;  defilement ;  pollution.  Johnson. 
POL-LUT'CR,  /(.     One  who  pollutes.         Dryden. 
POL-LUT'ING,  p.  a.     Making  unclean  ;  defiling. 

POL-LU'TION,  re.  [L.  pollutio  ;  It.  polluzione  ; 
Sp.  polucion  ;  Fr.  pollution.] 

1.  The  act  of  polluting.  Ayliffe. 

2.  The  state  of  being  polluted  ;  defilement ; 
contamination  ;  impurity.  Milton. 

^  3.    {Med.)    The  emission  of  semen  at  other 
times  than  during  coition.  Dungliso^i. 

POL'LUX,  re.  1.  {Gr.  &  Rom.  Myth.)  A  son  of 
Jupiter  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  'Tyndarus ;  the 
twin-brother  of  Castor.  TI".  Smith. 

2.  {Astro7i.)  A  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
near  Castor,  in  the  constellation  Gemini  or 
Twins.  Brande. 

3.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  felspar,  resembling 
quartz,  found  at  Elba.  Dana. 

PO-LQ-JVJ/^E'  (po-\o-n3.z'),n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  kind 
of  woman's  robe  or  dress,  adopted  from  the 
fashion  of  the  Poles.  Guthrie. 

2.  (Miis.)  A  Polish  air  and  dance  ;  polacca. 

PO-LO-NB§E',  re.    The  Polish  language.    Wright. 

PO-LO-NEijE',  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Poland  ; 
Polish.  P.  Cyc. 

PO-LO-NOI?E'  (po-lo-naz'),  re.  {Mus.)  A  move- 
ment of  three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  with  the  rhyth- 
mical caesura  on  the  last.  Moore. 
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POLONY 

POL'O-NY,  n.     A  dried  sausage.  Himmonds. 

t  POL'RON,  n.   [Fr.  i^aule,  the  shoulder.]    Armor 

for  the  neck  and  shoulders.  North. 

POLT,  n.     [Sw.  bulta,  to  beat.]    A  blow  ;  a  stroke ; 

a  push.     [Colloquial.]  Hcott. 

POLT'-FOOT  (polt'fut),  11.  A  crooked  or  distorted 
foot;  a  club-loot;  kyllosis.  Dunglison. 

POLT'-FOOT  (polt'fut),         )  a.  Having  distorted 
POLT'-FOOT-gD  (-fut-ed),  3  feet.  H.  Jonson. 

p6l'T!N,  n.  A  Russian  silver  coin  ,of  the  value 
of  about  19d.  sterling  (about  $0.38).  Himmonds. 

POL-Tr66n',  n.  [It.  poUrone ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  poltron. 
—  From  L.  pollice  truncato,  it  being  once  a  prac- 
tice of  cowards  to  cut  off  the  thumbs,  that  they 
niight  not  be  compelled  to  serve  in  war.  Salnia- 
sius,  Vossius,  Tooke,  Richardson,  Landais,  and 
others.  —  From  It.  paltro,  a  bed,  as  cowards 
feign  themselves  sick.  Meiiaffe.l  A  coward  ;  a 
mean,  dastardly  wretch  ;  a  dastard.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Coward. 

tPQL-TR66N',  (8.     Base  ;  cowardly.    Hammond. 

POL-TRd6N'5R-Y,  n.  [It.  poltroneria  ;  Fr.  pol- 
tronnerie.']     Cowardice ;  baseness.     B.  Jonson. 

POL-TR66n'!SH,  u,.  Resembling  a  poltroon; 
cowardly.  U.  R.  Hamilton. 

P6L'V:5;R-iNE,  n.  [it.  polomno,  from  L.  pulvis, 
dust.]  Calcined  ashes  of  a  plant  of  the  Levant 
that  have  the  nature  of  pearl-ashes  ; 


the  manufacture  of  glass. 


-used  in 
Ure. 


PO'LY,  n.  [Gr.  TrdP.iov  ;  1^.  polium.']  An  evergreen 
under-shrub  ;   Teucrium  poUum.  Loudon. 

POLY—.  [Gr.  TToP.u.]  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek 
origin,  signifying  many,  multiplication,  plural- 
ity, &c, 

POL-y-A-CdUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  7ro;.6t,  many,  and 
ciKobtii,  to  hear.]  That  multiplies  sounds  ;  in- 
creasing sounds.  Bailey. 

p6L-Y-A-C0US'TICS,  n.  pi.  The  art  of  multiply- 
ing sounds  :  —  also  instruments  for  multiplying 
sounds.  Maunder. 

POL-Y-A-DEL' Pm-JI,  n.  [Gr.  TToAOs,  many,  and 
d^fyl'0(iff,  a  brother.]  {Bot.')  A  Linnaian  class  of 
plants,  including  those  the  stamens  of  which 
are  united  by  their  filaments  into  several  bun- 
dles or  parcels.  J^ng.  Cyc. 

p6l-Y-A-DEL'PH!-AN,  n.  One  of  the  Polydelphia. 

p6L-Y-A-DEL'PHJTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  brownish- 
yellow  variety  of  garnet.  Dana. 

POL-Y-A-DEL'PHOyS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  stamens 
united  by  their  filaments  into  several  bundles  or 
parcels  ;  polyadelphian.  Gray. 

POL-  Y-AJ^' DRI-A,  n.  [Gr.  Txo7.vi,  many,  and  tiv^p, 
a  man,  a  male.]  {Bot.)  A  Linnaean  class  of 
plants,  comprehending  those  which  have  many, 
or  more  than  twenty,  stamens  inserted  on  the 
receptacle.  Eng.  Eye. 

pOL-Y-AN'DRI-AN,  n.     One  of  the  Polyandria. 

P6L-Y-AN'DR0ys,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  many  sta- 
mens on  the  receptacle.  Gray. 

POL-Y-AN'DRY,  n.  The  state  or  practice  of  hav- 
ing more  husbands  than  one  at  the  same  time. 

Folj/andrl/  ia  legalizpd  only  in  Thibet-  Houvier. 

P6L-Y-AiN''THyS    [pa-le-iin'thus,    S.  IK.   P.   J.  F. 

K. ;  pol-e-iin'thus,  Ja.  Sm.  R.  \Vr.  Wb.'],  n. ;  pi. 

POLYANTHUSES.     [Gr.  7roAi)f,  many,  and  avQos,  a 

flower.]     {Bot.) 

1.  A  variety  of  the  oxlip  primrose  {PHmula 
elatior),  with  brown  flowers.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  A  bulbous  plant;  Narcissus  tazetta  ;  —  al- 
so called  Narcissus  polyanthus.  Loudon. 

PflL'Y-AR-CHIST,  re.  An  advocate  for  polyarchy. 
"iie  was  no polyarchist.'*  Cudworth, 

p6l'Y-AR-€HY,  n.  [Gr.  m'f.b;,  many,  and  ap^n, 
rule,  government ;  F r.  polyarckie.]  A  govern- 
ment by  many  persons.  Cudworth, 

P6L-Y-AR'g^ITE,  re, 
variety  of  felspar. 

POL-Y-AU-TOG'RA-PHY,  71.  [Gr.  noliis,  many, 
airis,  one's  self,  and  ypd^u,  to  write.]  The  art 
or  the  practice  of  multiplying  copies  of  one's 
own  hand-writing  by  lithography.      Gent.  Mag. 


(Min.)  A  red  or  brownish 
Dana. 
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PO-LtB'A-SITE,  re.  [Gr.  ^oXOs,  many,  much,  and 
tSins,  a  base.]  {Mm.)  An  iron-black  sulphuret 
of  silver,  copper,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  occur- 
ring in  thin,  tabular  crystals  ;  —  so  named  in  al- 
lusion to  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  the 
base,  sulphuret  of  silver.  Dana. 

Pg-LYB-g-Ri'Jr.s:,  n.pl.  [Gr.  7ro;.u/3<ipoj,  much- 
devouring  ;  noUii,  much,  and  jioQds,  devoiuring, 
gluttonous ;  /3opd, 
food.]  {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Accipi-  ^'._ 
tres  and  family  Fal-  ^^Sssk^^ 

conidce ;  caracaras.  ,..,     ^"•(.'    , . 

f .  milvago  cli^macliitna. 

p5l-Y-CAR'PON,  re.  [Gr.  ttoXIjs,  much,  many,  and 
Kaprros,  a  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  annual  plants 
including  two  species  ;  all-seed.  Eng.  Cyc. 

POl-Y-CAR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  noUs,  many,  and  xap- 
Tris,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Producing  several  pistils  in 
the  same  flo^ver.  Gray. 

t  POL-Y-CHCER'A-NY,  n.  [Gr.  iraXvKoipavli!  ;  noXi,;, 
many,  and  Kotpaviu},  to  rule.]  A  government 
by  many  chiefs  or  princes.  Cudworth. 

POL'y-CHORD,  re,    [Gr.  iroAfa  and  xop^'h  a  string.] 

1.  (Mus.)  An  ancient  instrument  having  ten 
strings.  Roget. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  coupling  two  octave-notes 
of  a  piano-forte  or  like  instrument.    Simtnonds. 

POL'Y-eilORD,  a.   Having  many  strings.   Clarke. 

P6l'Y-€HREST,  re.  [Gr.  7to).vj^priaros ;  mUs,  many, 
and  ^ptjards,  useful ;  ^paotiai,  to  use.]  {Cheni. 
&  Med.)  A  substance  of  multifarious  virtues,  or 

■    having  various  uses.  Evelyn. 

Pohjckrest  salt,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  sul- 
phate of  potassa.  Brande. 

POL'Y-CHRO-iTE,  re.  [Gr.  -KoXhi,  many,  and  xpooi, 
color;  Vx.  polychro'tte.']  (C/!«m.)  The  coloring- 
matter  of  saffron.  Brande. 

POL-Y-jeilRO-MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  mXbs,  many,  and 
•^piiifia,  color.] 

1.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  aloes.  Brande. 

2.  Having  many  colors  ;  exhibiting  a  play  of 
colors.  Roget. 

p6l'Y-€HRO-MY,  )?.  [Gr.  i,o?.ui,  many,  and  XP'^I"', 
color.]  The  ancient  art  or  practice  of  coloring 
statuary  to  imitate  nature,  or  buildings  in  har- 
monious prismatic  or  compound  tints.  Fairholt. 

POL-Y-JEHRO'NJ-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  Trol.bi,  much,  and 
Xpi'ivog,  time.]     Long-enduring;  chronic.  Smart. 

POL-Y-c6t-Y-LE'DON,  re.  [Gr.  T^aUc,  many,  and 
KOTuXriiiiv,  a.  cavity.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  that  has 
many,  or  more  than  two,  cotyledons.      Wright. 

POL-Y-COT-Y-LED'O-NOtJs,  a.  {Bot.)  Having 
more  than  two  cotyledons.  Gray. 

PQ-LYC'RA-CY,  re.  [Gr.  ttoU;,  many,  and  icparlw, 
to  rule.]     A  government  by  many.  Smart. 

POL-Y-DIP'Sr-A,  re.  [Gr.  7ro;.«,  much,  and  5iV>!, 
thirst.]     {Med.)  Excessive  thirst.      Dunglison. 

POL-Y-E'DRON,  n.      See  POLYHEDRON.  Rcid. 


P0L-Y-eM-BRY'O-N.\TB,   a. 
to  polyembryony.    '" 


{Bot.)   Pertaining 
Eng.  Cyc. 

p6L-Y-EIH'BRY-0-NY,  re.  [Gr.  TToZiit,  many,  and 
Eng.  embryo.']  {Bot.)  The  impregnation  and 
development  of  more  than  one  embryo  in  the 
same  seed.  Gray. 

j8E^  "  In  most  cases,  all  but  one  become  subse- 
quently obliterated  ;  but  in  the  orange  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  ripe  seeds  are  met  .with  containing  more 
than  one  embryo."    Micrugrapkic  Diet. 


P0L-Y-ER'OgS,n. 
Amazon  ant. 


{Zoul.)  A  genus  of  ants ;  the 
Baird. 


POL'Y-FOIL,  n.  [Gr.  ttoAOj,  many,  and  T,.  folium, 
a  leaf.]  {Arch.)  An  ornament  consisting  of  a 
mouldmg  composed  of  a  number  of  segments 
of  circles.  Britton. 

POL-Y-OA  'MI- A,  n.  [Gr.  mlis,  many,  and  yd/ios, 
marriage.]  {Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  including  those  which  bear 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  as  well  as  male  or  fe- 
male flowers,  or  both.  Gray. 

POL-Y-GA'MI-AN,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  belonging 
to  the  class  Polygamia.  Wright. 


POLYGRAPHICAL 

Pp-LYG'A-MIST,  re.     [Fr.  polygamiste.} 

1.  An  advocate  of  polygamy.  Hammond. 

2.  One  who  has  more  than  one  wife  ;    one 
who  practises  polygamy.  Johnson. 

PO-LYG'A-MOtrs,  a.     1.  Relating  to  polygamy. 

2.  {liot.)  Having  male  and  hermaphrodite,  or 

female  and  hermaphrodite,  or  male,  female,  and 

hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  same  or  different 

individuals.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PO-LYG'A-MY,  re.  [Gr.  Tro^.v-yafiia ;  iroXij^,  many, 
and  yaniui,  to  marry  ;  It.  iSp  Sp.  poligamia  ;  Fr. 
polygamte.]  Plurality  of  wives  or  husbands ; 
the  state  or  the  custom  of  having  more  than 
one  wife  or  husband  at  the  same  time.  Bacon. 
Polygamy  has  existed  in  Asia  from  time  immemorial,  un- 
der the  old  religions,  and  Mohammedanism  adopted  and 
confirmed  the  custom.  .  .  .  The  liomans  did  not  practise  jjo- 
li/gamy,  nor  did  the  Greeks.  A  Cyc. 

POL'Y-GAR,  /J.     A  petty  baron.   [India.]    Brown. 

POL'Y-GAR-iCHY,  n.  [Gr.  itoUi,  many,  and  ap;j-,;, 
rule.]  Government  by  several  persons.  Bouvier. 

POL-Y-OAS'TRI-A,  n.    See  Polygastrica. 

p6l-Y-GAS'TRIC,  u..  [Gr.  io?.bs,  many,  and  yaa- 
Tt'ip,  a  stomach.]  Pertaining  to  the  Polygastri- 
ca ;  having  many  stomachs.  "  A  genuine  poly- 
gastric  animalcule."  Agassiz. 

POL-Y-GAS'TRIC,  n. 

POL-Y-OAS'TRI-CA, 
berg's  classification,  a  subdivision  of  the  Infu- 
soria;—  so  called  because  they  were  supposed 
to  possess  a  number  of  stomachs.  Eng.  Cyc. 
flgg^  The  Po?7/o-ast7-ica  include  all  the  animals  now 
left  among  the  Infusoria,  —  See  INFUSORIA.      Baird, 

PO-LYgf'?-NOUS,  «,.  [Gr.  nUs,  many,  and  yii>- 
v6bi,  to  produce.]     Of  many  kinds.        Maunder. 

POL'Y-GLOT,  re.     1.  One  who  understands  many 

languages.  Howell. 

2.  A  book  containing  many  languages,  or  in 

which  are  comprised  versions  in  many  languages. 

The  biblical  apparatus  has  been  much  enriched  by  the 
pubhcation  of  polyglots.  Afyp.  ^'ewcome. 

POL'Y-GLOT,  a.      [Gr.  -roUylwTTOs  ;   -no'/.b;,   many, 

and  yXwTTa,  a  tongue  ;  It.  poligloito  ;  Sp.  poli- 
gloto ;  Fr.  polyglotte.']  Having  or  containing 
many  languages.  "  PolyglotBihles." KnatchbuU. 
POL'Y-GON,  re.  [It.  §  Sp.  poUgono',  from  Gr. 
TToAus,  many,  and  ywvla,  an  angle  ;  Fr.  polygone.'] 

1.  {Geom.)  A  plane  figure  having  many 
angles  and  many  sides.  Davies. 

2.  A  range  of  buildings  with  several  corners 
or  divisions.  Smart. 

PO-LYG'O-NAL,  a.  1.  Having  many  angles  and 
many  sides.  Johnson. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  polygon.  Davies. 

Polygonal  numbers,  series  of  numbers,  each  term  of 
which  is  formed  from  the  preceding  by  adding  to  it 
the  corresponding  term  of  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion. Davies. 


One  of  the  Polygastrica. 
n.  pi.    {Zotil.)  In  Ehren- 


[Eng.  polygon  and 
;  doctrir 


POL-Y-GO-NOM'P-TRY, 
Gr.  nirpov,  a  measure.]  The  doctrine  or  science 
of  polygons  ;  —  an  extension  of  trigonometry. 

PO-LYG'O-NOOS,  a.    Polygonal.  Clarke. 

Pg-LYO'g-M-jyjH,  re.  [Gr.  -iioXbs,  many,  and  y6m, 
a  knee,  or  a  joint.  Loudon.  —  Gr.  7ro;'.6)'oKo>' ; 
TToAuyovot,  very  productive ;  T!o?.bs,  much,  and 
y6voi,  offspring.  Eng.  Cyc]  (Bot.)  A  very  ex- 
tensive genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  including 
the  various  kinds  of  knotgrasses,  bistorts,  per- 
sicarias,  and  buckwheats.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PO-LYG'O-NY,  re.  [Gr.  noXbyovov;  iroXbs,  much, 
and  yfi/idM,  to  produce,  or  yom,  a  knee  ;  L.  polyg- 
onum ;  Fr.  polygonon.]  {Bot.)  A  weed  of  the 
genus  Polygonum,  having  numerous  joints ; 
knotgrass  or  knotweed.  Spenser. 

P6L'y-GRAM,  re.  [Gr.  ttMs,  many,  and  ypafLntj, 
a  hue  ;  Fr.  polygrame.]  A  figure  consisting  of 
many  lines.  Bailey. 

POL'Y-GRAPH,  re.  [Gr.  ™;.{,t,  many,  and  ypA,pm, 
to  write  ;_  It.  <Sr  Sp.  poligrafia  ;  Fr.  polygraphe.'] 

1.  An  instrument  for  multiplying  copies  of  a 
writing  ;  a  manifold-writer.  Smart. 

2.  (Bibliography.)  A   collection    of  different 
works  either  by  one  or  several  authors.  Brande. 

p6l-Y-GRApH'!C,         )  „      Tl^^.,^■      *         1 

,      ■         .        '    '         f  «•     Relating  to  polygra- 
PfiL-Y-GRAPH'I-CAL,  S  phy  or  to  polygraphs? 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  Ig,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  fAlL  ;    h£ir,  HER; 


POLYGRAPHY 

PO-LYG'RA-PHY,  n.  The  art  of  writing  in  vari- 
ous ciphers,  and  of  deciphering  them.     Bailey, 

pOL'Y-^YN,  «.  (,Bot.)  A  plant  having  many  pis- 
tils,' or  of  the  order  Polygynia.  P.  Cyc. 

POL-Y-OYM'  1-4,  «•  [Gr.  iroAiif,  many,  and  yui/i},  a 
female.]  {Boi.)  An  artificial  order  under  the 
Linncean  system,  containing  plants  which  have 
many  pistils,  or,  at  least,  many  distinct  styles, 
if  the  ovary  is  compound.  Henslow. 

P6L-y-giYN'!-AN,  a.  (JBot.)  Polygynous.  Clarke. 

PO-Lif^'y-NOfJS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  many  styles ; 
polygyriian.  Loudon. 

PO-LItG'Y-NY,  n.  [Gr.  ^o).lj.,  many,  and  yui/i},  a 
■female.]  Plurality  of  wives  ;  polygamy.   SmaH. 

PO-LY'HAL-ITE,  ».  [Gr.  mXbi,  many,  and  a).s, 
salt.]  (Min.)  A  yellowish-red  mineral  contain- 
ing chiefly  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
potassa.  Dana. 

p6l-Y-HE'DEAL,  a.     Having  many  faces  ;  poly- 

hedrous.  Turner, 

Polyhedral  angle,  an  angle  formed  by  three  or  more 

plane  angles  having  a  common  vertex.  Davies. 

POL-Y-HED'RI-CAL,  }  a.  1.  Having  many  faces. 
p6l-Y-HE'DK0US,      )         2.  Pertaining  to  a  pol- 

yheiiron.  Davies. 

p6i.-Y-HE'DE0N,  n. ;  pi.  polyhedka.  [Gr.  itnXii^, 

maiiy,  and  Upa,  a  seat ;  It.  .Sf  S'p.  poliedro  ;  Fr. 

polyidre.'\ 

1.  {Gcom.')   A   solid  having  many  faces;   a 
solid  bounded  by  polygons.  Davies. 

2.  (^Opt.)  A  polyscope.  Brande. 
p6L-Y-HY'DRITE,  ,b.     [Gr.  TToXii;,  many,  and  iiJiup, 

water.]      i^Min.')   A   black  hydrous   silicate   of 
iron  ;  hisingerite.  Dana. 

p6l-Y-HYM'N!- A,  n.    1.  {Myth.)  One  of  the  nine 
muses  ;  the  muse  who  presides  over  lyric  poetry. 
2.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Cha- 
cornac  in  1854.  Lovering. 

p6l'Y-LITE,  ■«.     {Min.)  Hudsonite.  Dana. 

t  PO-LYL'0-pY,  re.  [Gr.  7ro;.fe,  much,  and  loyis, 
discourse.]    'Talkativeness  ;  garrulity.  Granger. 

t  PO-LYL'O-aUENT,  o.  [Gr.  iroUi,  and  L.  loquor, 
to  speak.]     Talking  much ;  talkative.      Bailey. 

pCL-Y-MATH'JO,  a.  Relating  to  polymathy.   Sm. 

t  PO-LifM'A-THIST,  n.  A  man  of  various  learn- 
ing. Howell. 

PO-LYM'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  i-oAfe,  many,  and  iiavei- 
vw,  to  learn  ;  Fr.  polymathie.']  The  knowledge 
of  many  things  ;  various  learning.  Hartlib. 

Pp-L'YM'e-RI?M,  n.  {Nat.  Hist.)  The  state  of 
having  many  parts.  Wright. 

Pp-L'YM'5-ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  to?.!i;,  many,  and  iiipos, 
a  part.]    (Bot.)  Formed  of  many  parts.     Gray. 

POli-Y-MlG'NITE,  re.  [Gr.  naXOs,  many,  and  fii'y- 
wixt,  to  mix.]  (Min.)  A  black  mineral  of  of  me- 
tallic lustre,  containing  titanic  acid,  zirconia, 
lime,  yttria,  oxides  of  iron,  cerium,  and  man- 
ganese, with  a  trace  of  magnesia,  potassa,  sili- 
ca, and  oxide  of  tin.  Dana. 

PO-LYM'NJ-A,  re.     {Myth.)  See  Polyhymnia. 

POL'YM-NITE,  re.  [Gr.  jroUifivios,  full  of  moss  ; 
TToXhs,  many,  and  ^viov,  moss.]  A  stone  marked 
with  dendrites  and  black  lines,  so  disposed  as  to 
represent  rivers,  marshes,  and  ponds.     Wright. 

PO'LY-MOUN'TAIN,  ii.     See  Poley-mountain. 

PfiL'Y-MORPH,  re.  [Gr.  mXvs',  many,  and  jiopif^, 
form.]  {Conch.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  small  and 
irregular  shells  not  referred  to  any  known  ge- 
nus ;  —  so  named  by  Soldani.  Wright. 

POL-Y-MOR'PHOUS,  a.  Of  many  forms.  Ec.  Rev. 


POL'y-MOR-PHY,  re. 
forms. 


The  state  of  having  many 
Ec.  Rev. 


p6l'Y-NEME,  re.  (leh.)  One  of  a  group  of  ab- 
dominal fishes,  distinguished  by  having  the 
ventral  fins  inserted  farther  back  than  the  pec- 
torals ;  a  fish  of  the  genus  Polynemus.    Smart. 

P6L-Y-NE'SI-A  (pSI-e-n5'zh?-»),  n.  [Gr.  TroAfa, 
many,  and  vrjao^,  an  island.]  ( Geog.)  The  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean; — particularly  those  to 
the  east  of  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and 
Australia.  P.  Cyc. 
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p6l-Y-NE'§!-AN     (p81  e-ne'zhe-jn^, 
Relating  to  Polynesia. 


{Geog.) 
Cyc. 


p6l-Y-NO'MJ-AL,  re.  [Gr.  TToXOs,  many,  and  ivaixa, 
a  name.]  {Algebra.)  An  expression  composed 
of  two  or  more  terms  connected  by  the  signs 
plus  or  minus.  Davies. 

POL-Y-NO'MJ-AL,  a.  {Algebra.)  Having  many 
terms ;  multinomial. 

Polynomial  formula,  a  formula  for  developing  any 
power  of  a  polynomial  without  performing  the  suc- 
cessive multiplications.  —  Polynomial  tkeorem,  a  theo- 
rem by  which  a  polynomial  expression  is  raised  to  its 
several  powers.  P.  Cyc.     Davies. 

P0L-Y-6m'MA-T0US,  a.  [Gr.  iroUs,  many,  and 
iit^lia,  SjAiJtaTOi,  the  eye.]     Many-eyed.         Smart. 

p6l-Y-0N'O-MOUS,  u.     Having  many  names. 

The  supreme  God  amongst  the  pagans  yras  palyoaomom. 

Cudworth. 

P0L-Y-6n'0-MY,  ■«.  A  multiplicity  or  variety  of 
names.  Cudioorth. 

p6l-Y-6p'TRPN,  re.  [Gr.  t!o16^,  many,  and  ipiw, 
d\l^ofi<it,  to  see.]  {Opt.)  A  glass  through  which 
objects  appear  multiplied,  but  smaller.  Brande. 

Crabb. 

and  opafia, 
Hale. 

Baird. 


Polyoptron. 


POL-Y-OP'TRUM,  n. 

POL-Y-O-EA'MA,  re.    [Gr.  mUi,  many, 
a  view.]     A  view  of  many  objects. 

POL'YP,  11..    {Zo'l.)  A  polype. 

Pp-LYP'A-ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  iroAit,  many,  and  L.  pa- 
rio,  to  bring  forth.]     Producing  many.    Smart. 

pp-LYP'A-RY,  re.  The  habitation  constructed  by 
polypes,  as  coral,  sponges,  &c.  Wright. 

POL'Y-Pp, or POL'YPE  [p»l'e-pe, K. Sm.C. B.Wr. ; 
pol'ip,  TF6.],  re.  [Gr.  TroA.Lurous ;  Tro7.vg,  many,  and 
■Kobi,  a  foot ;  L.  polypus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  polipo  ;  Fr. 
polype.']  {Zool.)  A  radiate  animal,  having  no 
locomotive  organs,  provided  with  a  circle  of  re- 
tractile tentacula  round  the  mouth,  and  a  cen- 
tral gastric  cavity,  not  communicating  with  an 
anus,  and  containing  the  reproductive  organs. 
It  is  in  general  fissiparous,  or  multiplying  by 
buds,  as  well  as  by  ovules.  —  "Written  also  poly- 
pus and.  polyp.  Eng.  Cyc. 

p6l-Y-PE'AN,  a.    Relating  to  polypes.     P.  Cyc. 

POL-Y-PET'A-LOITS,  a.  [Gr.  -roXhi,  many,  and 
TrtraAov,  a  leaf ;  Yx.  polypetale.^  {Bot.)  Having 
distinct  petals.  Gray. 

Pp-LYPH'A-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  tioUs,  many,  and 
i^dyw,  to  eat.]  Feeding  or  subsisting  on  many 
things.  Kirhy. 

p6l-Y-PHAR'MA-CY,  re.  [Gr.  -noXh;,  many,  and 
ipapfiaKEia,  use  of  medicine.]  (Med.)  The  pre- 
scribing of  too  many  medicines,  or  a  prescrip- 
tion consisting  of  many  medicines.    DungUson. 

p6L-Y-PH6n'[C,  a.  [Gr.  jro;.6s,  and  ipovlj,  a  sound.] 

1.  Having  many  sounds.  Smart. 

2.  {Mus.)  Noting  composition  in  several 
parts,  each  part  moving  melodiously ;  —  opposed 
to  homophonous.  Dwight. 

Pp-LtPH'p-NI§M,   a.      Multiplicity   of  sounds; 

polyphony.  Derham. 

Pp-LYPH'p-NIST,  re.     One  who  produces  many 

sounds  ;  a  ventriloquist.  Black. 

Pp-LYPH'p-NOUS,   a.      Having    many    sounds; 

polyphonic.  Dr.  Black. 

Pp-LYPH'p-NY,  n.     1.  Polyphonism.  Smart. 

2.    {Mus.)    Composition  in  several  parts   or 

voices  ;  counterpoint.  Dwight. 

p5l'Y-PHOEE,  re.     [Gr.  TroAfe,  many,  and  iplfw,  to 

bear.]    {Bot.)  The  common  receptacle  of  many 

distinct  carpels.  Gray. 

P6L-Y-PHlf  L'LOUS,  or  Pp-LYPH'YL-LOfjS  (131), 
a.  [^Gr.jroMs,  many,  and  0tA;.ov,a'leaf.]  Having 
many  leaves  ;  many-leaved.  Gray. 

POL'Y-PIDE,  re.  {ZoBl.)  The  soft  or  retractile 
portion  of  a  polyzoOn.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Pp-LYP'I-DOM,  re.  [L.  polypus,  a  polype,  and 
domiis,  a  house.]  (ZoOl.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  stems  or  permanent  fabrics  of  zoophytes, 
upon  which  are  placed  the  little  cup-like  cells 
containing  the  polypes  or  animals  which  con- 
struct the  mass.  Baird. 

Pp-LYP'I-5R,  re.     [Fr.]     A  polypary.         Wright. 


POLYSYNDETON 

POL-Y-PIF'IJR-OUS,  a.  [L.  polypus,  polype,  and 
fero,  to  bear,]     Producing  polypes.       Phillips. 

PdL'YP-ITE,  re.      {Pal.)  A  fossil  polype.   Smart. 

POL-r-PLEC'TRUM,  n.  [Gr.  mlOs,  many,  and 
TrXrjKTpov,  an  instrument  for  striking  the  lyre.] 
A  kind  of  ancient  spinet,  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Guido  ;  —  so  called  from  its  string 
being  agitated  by  a  number  of  quills.       Moore. 

POL'y-PODE,  re.  [Gr.  mXbi,  many,  and  mis,  to!>6s, 
a  foot.] 

1.  {Zoul.)  An  animal  having  many  feet ;  a 
milliped.  Crubh. 

2.  {Bot.)  Polypody.  Drayton. 

Pp-LYP'p-DY,  re.  [Gr.  -KoXvitihov  ;  isoXis,  many, 
and  nobs,  T^oh6s,  a  foot ;  L.  polypodium ;  It.  §  Sp. 
polipodio  ;  ¥r.  polypodc]  {Bot.)  A  fern  of  the 
genus  Polypodium,  having  the  thecse  in  clus- 
ters on  the  back  of  the  frond.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Pp-LYP'p-RlTE,  re.  {Geol.)  A  fossil  plant  hav- 
ing many  pores.  Smart. 

Pp-L'YP'p-ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  noXbs,  many,  and  iro'.oot, 
a  pore.].    Having  many  pores.  Arbuthnot. 

POL'Y-POUS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a 
polypus.     "Po^y^orfs  concretions."  Arbuthnot. 

POL-Y-PRAG-MAt'IC,  ;  ^,     ^Or.  iroXOs,  much, 

POL-Y-PRAG-MAT'r-CAL,  )  and  Eng.  pragmati- 
cal.]    Over-busy  ;  forward  ;  officious.      Clarke. 

p6L-Y-PR[§-MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  -0/65,  many,  and 
^lig.  p7'ismat2c.]  (Min.)  Hjiviug  crystals  pre- 
senting many  prisms  in  a  single  form.    IVHg/U. 

P0-LYP'T0-T6N,  71.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ttoUtttwtou  ; 
Tiolb^j  much,  many,  and  Trrwo-if,  a  case.]  (Rhet.) 
The  repetition  of  the  same  word  in  different 
cases,  numbers,  genders,  &c.  Crosby. 

jft^Tlie  following  presents  an  example  of  polyp - 
toton  :  — 
My  own  heart's  heart,  and  ownest  own,  farewell.  Tennyson. 

p6l'Y-PUS,  n. ;  pi.  L,  i-Oi'r-pf;  Eng.  pol'y-pDs- 
E§.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ttoP.uttouj;  tto/ij?,  many,  and 
TTous,  a  foot.^ 

1.  {Zoiil.)  A  radiate  animal ;  a  polype.  Pope. 

2.  {Med.)  Atumor  occurring  in  mucous  mem- 
branes, especially  in  the  nasal  fossae,  the  phar- 
ynx, and  the  uterus.  DungUson. 

POL-Y-SjCHE'MA-TIST,  a.  [Gr.  ttoP.jjj,  many,  and 
c^riiia,  a  form.]     Having  many  forms.         Beck. 

POL'Y-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  TroAuf,  many,  and  ff/coTrfw, 
to  see;  Yv. polyscope.']  {Opt.)  A  lens  or  glass 
having  one  side  plane  and  the  other  convex, 
and  formed  of  a  number  of  plane  surfaces,  or 
facets,  so  that  an  object  seen  through  it  ap- 
pears multiplied  ;  a  multiplying  glass.  Brande. 

POL-y-SEP'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  roA^Jf,  many,  and 
Eng.  sepal.']  {Bot.)  Noting  a  calyx  having 
separate  sepals.  Gray. 

POL'Y-SPAST,  n,  [Gr.  TroXuff-acrrov  ;  ttoA^j?,  many, 
and  (TTrdw,  to  draw ;  L.  polyspaston  ;  It.  poli- 
spasto ;  Fr.  polyspaste.]  A  machine  having 
many  pulleys,  used  by  surgeons  for  reducing 
luxations.  Bailey. 

POL'Y-SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  tto^.u?,  many,  and  ciripixaj 
a  seed.]     A  tree  with  fruit  of  many  seeds. 

p6L-Y-SPER'M0US,  a.     {Bot.)  Having 
many  seeds.  Quincy.  , 

p6l'Y-STYL]E,  n.    [Fr.,  from  Gr.  roAif,   ^^^^j^ 
many,  and  (ttv?.os,  a  column.]    {Arch.) 
An  edifice  having  many  columns.     Britton. 

pOL-Y-SYL-LAB'IO,  )  a.  {Fv.polysyllabique.'] 

POL-Y-SYL-LAB'I-CAL,  >  Consisting     of     many 

syllables,  or  pertaining  to  a  polysyllable.  )Fa?'?'o?i. 

POL-Y-SYL-LAB'I-CE^M,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  "of  being  polysyllabic.    Annual  Register. 

POL-Y-SYL'LA-Bt^M,  n.  The  state  of  being  poly- 
syllabic ;  porysyllabicism.    •         i*rof.  Whitney. 

POL'Y-SYL-LA-BLE,  n.  [Gr.  ttoP.ijc,  many,  and 
av?J.al3ti,  a  syllable  ;  It.  poUsillabo  ;  Sp.  polisila- 
bo  ;  Fr.  polysyllahe.]  A  word  of  many  syllables 
or  of  more  than  three  syllables.  Addison. 

p6l'Y-SYL-LA-BLE,  a.  Polysyllabic,  [r.]  Holder. 

p6L-Y-SYN'D5-T0N",  n.  [Gr.  TToXvirbvhTov  \  iro?l-Sy 
many,  and  (wvSeTdgf  bound  together.]     {Rhet.) 
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A  figure  by  which  conjunctions  are  often  re- 
peated ;  as,  "  I  came,  and  saw,  and  overcame." 

POL-Y-SYN-THET'lC,  ;  „.    [g,.  ^m,,  many, 

P6L-Y-SYj\-THET'1-CAL,  )  cbv,  together,  and  ri- 

Brifii^  to  place.]     Forming  a  manifold  compound 

or  composition,  Ec.  Rev. 

P6l-Y-TE£:H'N!0,  a.  [Gr.  noUs,  many,  and  Hxvri, 
an  art ;  It.  poUtecnico ;  Fr.  polt/techmquc.']  Per- 
taining to,  or  comprehending,  many  arts  or 
sciences. 

Polytechnic  school,  a  school  or  institution  in  which 
are  tauglit  many  branches  of  science  or  art.        Black, 

POL-Y-TEEH'NI-OAL,  u,.     Polytechnic.      Clarke. 

POL-Y-THAL'A-MOUS,  n.  [Gr.  TroAtt,  many,  and 
9d?.aixosj  a  chamber.]  Divided  into  several 
chambers.  Maunder. 

p6l'Y-THE-I§M  [pSl'e-the-Izm,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wl>. ;  pol-e-tlie'lzm,  S.  P.  C.  Wr. ;  po-Ie'tlie-izm, 
/C],  n.  [Gr.  no'/.bi,  many,  and  6i6;,  a  god  ;  It.  § 
Sp.  politeismo  ;  Fr.  poli/theisme.]  The  doctrine 
of,  or  belief  in,  a  plurality  of  gods,  as  those  of 
the  ancient  heathen  mythology.        Stilling jleet. 

POI/Y-THE-JST  [pol'e-ths-ist,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. 
Wb. ;  p51-e-tliS'ist,  .S.  P.  Ash  ;  po-Ie'tlie-Ist,  if.],  n. 
[It.  §  Sp.  poUteista  ;  Fr.  polt/theisie.]  A  be- 
liever in  polytheism.  Hume. 

POL-V-THEl-rS'TIC,  )  ^.      Pertaining   to,    or 

;-rs'Ti-CAL,  > 


POL-Y-T  un- 


believing   in,   polythe- 


POL-Y-TH^I-TS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  polytheis- 
tical  mfinner.  '         "  Clarke. 

P0L'Y-TH5--IZE,  V.  n.  To  adhere  to  polytheism, 
or  the  belief  in  a  plurality  of  gods.         Milman. 

P6L-Y-THI-6N'IC,  a.  [Gr.  iroXbs,  many,  and  Qelov, 
sulphur.]  {Chem.)  Applied  to  acids  containing 
five  atoms  of  oxygen,  united  with  varying  quan- 
tities of  sulphur.  Thomson. 

PO-LYT'O-MOtJS,  a.  [Gr.  TroA^f,  many,  and  ro/i/J, 
a  cutting  ;  Tin\m,  to  cut.]  {Bot.)  Applied  to  the 
limb  of  a  leaf  when  it  is  distinctly  subdivided 
into  many  subordinate  parts,  which,  however, 
are  not  jointed  to  the  petiole,  and  therefore  are 
not  true  leaflets.  Henslow. 

p6L-Y-zb'4,n.  pi.  [Gr.  TroUg,  many,  and  ^oioi^, 
an  animal.]  {Zojl.)  Compound  molluscous  ani- 
mals, the  nervous  system  of  which  consists  of  a 
single  ganglion,  situated  between  the  mouth 
and  the  anus.  They  have  a  distinct  mouth, 
surrounded  by  a  row  of  ciliated  tentacles,  are 
commonly  hermaphrodite,  and  propagated  by 
buds  or  ova.  In  the  mature  state  they  are 
mostly  fixed,  though  some  have  the  power  of 
locomotion.  Eng.  Cyc. 

P0L-Y-Z6'A-RY,  n.  The  compound  structure 
formed  by  polyzOa.  Ejig.  Cyc. 

POL-Y-ZO'NAL,  a.  [Gr.  7ro-?.6f,  many,  and  ^wf??,  a 
belt.]  Consisting  of  many  zones  or  belts. — 
See  Lens.  Breioster. 

POL'Y-ZO'g^r,  n.   One  of  the  polyzoa.  Eng.  Cyc. 

POM'ACE  (pum'^s),  n.     [L.  pomum,  an  apple.] 
1.'  The  substance  of  ground  apples  after  the 
cider  is  expressed.  Bailey. 

2.  A  term  for  pumice-stone.  Simmonds. 

PO-MA'CEOUS  (po-ma'shus,  66),a.     1.  Consisting 

of  apples.     "  Fomaceous  harvests."        Philips. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  apples.  Smart. 

PO-MADE'  [po-mad',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wr. ;  po- 
m'id',  Ja.'],  n.  [It.  pomata,  from  L.  pom,imi^  an 
apple,  in  allusion  to  the  form  in  which  it  was 
made  ;  Sp.  pomada  ;  Fr.  pom.niade.']  Perfumed 
ointment  for  the  hair  ;  pomatum.       Simmonds. 

PO-MAN'D^IR  [po-mSn'der,  W.  J.  Sm.  R.;  p5m'?in- 
*der,  S.  F.;  p5'iu?n-der,  P.  K.  Wh.l,  n.  [Fr. 
pomme  d'ambrCj  an  apple  of  amber.]  A  ball 
composed  of,  or  a  small  box  containing,  per- 
fumes, formerly  wt)rn  in  the  pocket  or  suspend- 
ed from  the  neck  or  the  girdle.  Shak. 

PO-MA'TUM,  n.  [See  Pomade.]  A  perfumed 
ointment  for  the  hair  ;  pomade.  Tatler. 

PO-MA'TUM,  V.  t(..     To  apply  pomatum  to.    Todd. 

POME,  n.  [L.  pomum,  a  fruit,  an  apple  ;  It.  pome ; 
Sp.  porno  ;  Fr.  po^nme.]  (Bot.)  A  fleshy,  mul- 
tilocular  fruit,  as  the  apple,  pear,  &c.  Henslow. 


fPOME,  V.  n.  [Ft.  pommer.]  To  grow  to  a  round 
head,  like  an  apple,  or  a  cabbage.  Bailey. 

POME-CIT'RON  (puin-sit'ron),  n.  A  fruit  resem- 
bling a  lemon,  but  larger ;  citron  apple.  Herbert. 

POME-GRAN'ATE  (puni-gi-an'fit),  n.  [L.  pomum, 
a  fruit,  an  apple,  and  granatum,  grained;  It. 
pomogranafo  ;  Fr.  potnnic  de  granade.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  tropical,  deciduous  shrub,  of  the 
genus  Punica,  and  its  fruit,  which  is  red,  large, 
and  filled  with  juicy,  pleasant-flavored  pulp  and 
numerous  seeds.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Bib.)  An  ornament  resembling  a  pome- 
granate on  the  robes  of  the  Jewish  priests,  and 
in  the  temple.  Kitto. 

PO-iMEL'ION  (po-mel'yu")  45),  n.  [Fr.  pommeait. 
—  See  Pommel.]  The  pommel  or  knob  on  the 
breech  of  a  cannon  ;  a  cascabel.  Crabb. 

P0-MEL'l6E^,  n.pl.  A  name  under  which  for- 
bidden fruit  is  sometimes  sold  by  fruiterers. 
[England.]  Simmonds. 

n.   A  sort  of  apple. 
Ainsworth. 

Shak. 

POM'^Y,  n.  {Her.)  The  figure  of  an  apple  or  a 
roundel,  always  of  a  green  color.  Craig. 

p6m'FR1]:T,  n.  {Teh.)  A 
genus  of  acanthopte- 
rygious  fishes,  resem- 
bling the  dory,  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
Pacific ;  Stromateus. 

p6m'fr5;t-cake,  h..  a 
licorice-cake. 

Simmonds. 


POME'ROY  (pum'rbi), 
POME-ROY'AL  (pum-roi'&l), 
POME'WA-TfjR,  76.     A  large,  juicy  apple. 


Black  pomfret 
{Stromateus  niger). 


pp-MIF'5R-0US,  a.  [L.  pomum,  an  apple,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  apples  or  the  larger 
fruits,  including  gourds,  &c.  Arbuthnot. 

p6m'MA(?E.  n.  [L.  pomum,  a  fruit,  an  apple.] 
The  substance  of  apples  ground,  before  or  after 
the  cider  is  expressed  ;  pomace.  Loudon. 

PdMMF.  (pum),  n.  [Fr.,  an-  apple.]  (Her.)  A 
device,  or  part  of  a  device,  like  an  apple.  Crabb. 

POM'MfX  (piim'mel),  it.  [Fr.  pommeau,  from  L. 
pomum,  an  apple.]     [Also  written  pummrl.] 

1.  A  globular  mass  or  body  ;  a  ball ;  a  knob. 
"The pommel  of  a  long  sword."  Hudibras. 

Like  pommeU  round  of  marble  clear.  Sidney. 

2.  The  protuberant  part  of  a  saddle-bow. 

The  startioK  steed  was  seized  witli  auiideii  fright. 

And,  bounding,  o'er  tiia  pommel  cast  the  knight.    Drpclen, 

POM'M^IL  (piim'mel),  15.  a.  {i.  POMMELI.ED ;  p/j. 
POMMELLING,  POMMELLED.]  To  beat,  as  with 
a  pommel  or  any  thing  thick  or  bulky ;  to  bruise  ; 
—  also  v,ritten pummel.  Observer. 

POM'M^LLED  (piim'meld),  a.  (Her.)  Having  a 
pommel,  as  a  sword  or  a  dagger.  Todd. 

POM-O-LO^'l-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  pomology  or 
to  fruit.  Downing. 

PQ-MOL'O-^IST,  n.  One  who  is  versed,  or  inter- 
ested, in  pomology.  Wright.     Wilder. 

P0-M6l'0-^Y,  n.  [L.  pomum,  a  fruit,  and  Gr. 
?.6yo^,  a  discourse.]  The  art  or  the  science  of 
raising  fruit :  —  a  treatise  on  fruit.        Henslow. 

PO-MO'NA,  n.     [L.,  fiom  pomum,  a  fruit.] 

1.  {Rom.  Myth.)  The  goddess  of  the  fruits  of 
trees.  ^  W.  Smith. 

2.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  h^  Gold- 
schmidt  in  1854.  Lovering. 

p6mp,  n.  [Gr.  Trofimj ;  TrifijrtD,  to  send ;  L.,  It.,  § 
Sp.  pompa  \  Fr.  pompe.] 

1.  A  showj^  ostentatious  procession  ;  a  pro- 
cession of  parade  and  splendor.  "  The  pomps 
of  a  Roman  triumph."  Addison. 

The  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant.  Milton. 

2.  Splendor;  parade;  display;  show;  pom- 
posity ;  pageantry  ;  grandeur  ;  magnificence. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  ye.         S/iak. 
Syn.  —  See  Grandeur,  Magnificence. 

t  POM-PAt'IC,  a.  [L.  pompaticus.']  Pompous  ; 
splendid ;  ostentatious.  Barrow. 


p6m'P(;l-Mo0s,  M. ;  pi.  pom'p^l-moOs-e?.  {Bot.) 
A  full-grown  shaddock;  Citi'us  deeumana;  — 
called  also  pojnpoleon.  Eng.  Cyc. 

POM'P^T, /t.     A  printer's  blacking-ball.  Cotgrave. 

POM'PHp-LYX,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  miupdXii^,  a  bub- 
ble, the  slag  or  scoriae  on  the  surface  of  smelted 
ore  ;  TTofitpoi,  a  bubble,  a  blister.]  White  oxide 
of  zinc,  which  sublimes  during  the  combustion 
of  the  metal ;  flowers  of  zinc.     Hill,   Thomson. 

p6m'PI-ON,  n.     A  pumpkin.  Goodman, 

POM'PIRE  (piim'plr),  n,  [L.  pomum,  a  fruit,  an 
apple,  andpirum,  a  pear.]  An  apple ;  a  sort  of 
pearmaln.  Aitisworth, 

P0M-P0'L5-0N,  n,  {Bot.)  Pompelmous.  Eng.  Cgc, 

POM-p6s'I-TY,  n,  Pompousness  ;  ostentatious 
display ;  ostentation  ;  parade  ;  boasting.  Aiken, 

POM'POyS,  a.  [L.  pom2JOSus ;  pompa,  pomp  ;  It. 
S^  Sp.  pomposo  ;  Yx.  pompeux?] 

\.  Showy  ;  ostentatious  ;  splendid  ;  magnifi- 
cent ;  grand ;  stately  ;  majestic.  Pope, 

2.  Inflated ;  swelling ;  bombastic  ;  turgid  ; 
high-flown.     "  Pompous  style."  Roget. 

Syn. —  See  Magnificence,  Turgid. 

POM'POyS-LY,  ad.  In  a  pompous  manner;  os- 
tentatiously ;  splendidly.  Dryden. 

POM'POyS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  pompous; 
pstentatiousness  ;  display  ;  parade.       Addison. 

POMP'TINE,  a.  [Jj.  Pomptinus.]  Noting,  or  per- 
taining to,  a  marshy  district  between  Naples  and 
Rome  ;  Pontine.  Andrews. 

t  PON,  n.     A  pond.  I>raytmi. 

PON'CHO,  n.     [Sp.,  soft:\ 

1,  A  sort  of  cloak,  or  loose  garment,  worn  by 
the  Indians,  and  also  by  many  of  the  Spanish 
inhabitants,  of  South  America.       Sir  F.  Head. 

2.  Stout  worsted  cloth;  camlet.     Simmonds. 
t  POND,  V,  a.     To  ponder  ;  to  consider. 

O  my  liege  Lord,  the  God  of  my  life, 

I'leaseth  youpoiid  your  suppliant's  plaint.       Spenser. 

POND,  n.  [A.  S.  pyndan,  to  shut  in,  to  confine.] 
A  collection  or  body  of  water  smaller  than  a 
lake;  a  small  lake;  a  pool :  —  a  mill-pond. 

PON'DgR,  V.  a.  [L.  pondero  ;  pondus,  a  weight ; 
It.  ponderare  ;  Sp.  ponderar ;  Fr.  ponde^'er.]   [/. 

PONnEEED  ;  pp.  PONDEllING,  PONDERED.]      To 

weigh  in  the  mind ;  to  think  upon  ;  to  consider. 
"Not  hilly  ponderiiig  the  matter."  Bacon. 

Slnry  kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered  tliom  in  her 
heart.  Zuke  ii.  19. 

Syn.  —  See  Think. 

PON'Df.E,  V.  n.  To  think  ;  to  muse; — with  on. 
[An  improper  use  of  the  word.  Johnson.']  Smart. 

While  pondering  thus  on  human  miseries.        Drjiden. 

p6n-D]JR-A-BIL'I-TY,  ?i.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  ponderable  ;  ponderableness.  Coleridge. 

PON'DfjR-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  ponderabilis;  pondero, 
to  weigh  ;  It.  ponderabile  ;  Sp.  ponderable  ;  Fr. 
ponderable.]     That  may  be  weighed.      Browne. 

p6n'DER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Ponderability. 

PON'DfjR-AL,  a.  Estimated  by  weight,  not  by 
number. '  Arbuthnot. 

PON'DJR-ANCE,  n.    Weight ;  heaviness.  Smart. 

t  PON'DfR-ATE,  V.  a.     To  ponder.  Wright. 

t  PON-DCR-A'TION,  n.  [E.  ponderatio.]  The  act 
of  weighing.  Bp.  Hall. 

p6n'DER-5R,  n.     One  who  ponders.       WMtlock, 

PON'D^R-ING-LY,  ad.     With  consideration. 

t  p6N'D^;E-MENT,  n.     Act  of  pondering.  Byrom. 

PON-D^R-OS'I-TY,  ».  [It.  po7ide7-osita;  Sp.pon- 
derosidad.]  Po'nderousness ;  weight ;  gravity ; 
heaviness.  Ray. 

PON'D^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  ponderosics ;  pondus,  a 
weight ;  It.  ^  Sp.  ponderoso.] 

1.  Heavy  ;  weighty.  "Metnlsless ponderous." 
Bacon.     "  His  ponderotis  shield."    MiUon. 

2.  Of  consequence  ;  momentous  ;  important. 
"Your  .  . .  ponderous  and  settled  ytYOject.'^ Shak. 

3.  Strongly  impulsive  ;  forcible. 

Pressed  with  the  ponderovfi  blow, 
Down  sinks  the  ship  within  the  iibyss  below.      Drjiden. 
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nichellia. 
PONE,  n. 

Pauxe. 


Ponderous  spar,  any  natural  combination  of  barytea, 
especially  the  carbonate  or  the  suipliate.  Francis. 

Syn.  —  See  Heavy. 
PON'D^R-oDs-LY,  ad.     "With  great  weight. 

P5N'DipR-0yS-NESS,  ?i.  Quality  of  being  ponder- 
ous; heaviness  ;  weight  ;  gravity.    JJjj.  Taylor. 

p6ND'— LIL-Y,  n.     (Bot.)  An  aquatic  plant  of  the 

genus  Nijmphcea  ;  water-lily.  IVood. 

POND'WEED,  n.     {Bot.)  An  aquatic  herb,  of  the 

genus  Potamogetwi.  Gray. 

Horned  pondweedj  nn  aquatic  herb  of  the  genua  Zan- 

Gray. 

[An  Indian  word.]     A  paune.  —  See 
"  A  po?ie  of  corn  bread."  Smith. 

PONE,  n,     A  thin  turf.     [Scotland.]       Jamieson. 

PONE,  71.     [L.  pono,  to  put.]     {Eng.  Law.) 

1.  A  writ  whereby  a  cause  depending  in  the 
county  or  other  inferior  court  is  removed  into 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  sometimes  into  the 
King's  Bench.  Whishaw. 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  writ  of  attachment 
which  formerly  issued  on  the  non-appearance  of 
a  defendant  at  the  return  of  the  original  writ,  to 
compel  his  appearance.  Burrill. 

;Kg=  Tiie  term,  in  both  its  applications,  is  The  ini- 
tial word  of  the  mandate  of  the  writ.     Burrill. 

PO'N^NT,  a.  [It.  ponente,  the  west,  from  L.  pono, 
po/iens,  to  ]Aiice,  to  set.]  Western.  "The  le- 
vant and  th.e  ponent  winds."  Milton. 

A  coarse  kind  of  silk.  Simmonds. 


PON-(^EE', 

POJsT-QHEE'  (pon-ge'),  J 
'  higher  order. 


A  Birman  priest  of  the 
Maleom, 


PON'GO  (pong'go,  82),  u.  (Zool.)  A  namo  given 
to  the  largest  of  all  known  quadrumana,  the 
Troglodytes  gorilla^  characterized  by  the  great 
size  of  its  canine  teeth.  It  inhabits  the  western 
shores  of  Africa.  Owen. 

PON'IARD  (pon'y^rd,  44),  n.  [L.  puma  ;  pungo,  to 
pierce;  It.  pugnale  \  ^]i.  punal;  Yr.  poignard.'] 
A  small  pointed  weapon  for  stabbing;  a  small 
dagger.  Dryden. 

PON'IARD  (p6n'y?rd),  v.  a.  To  stab  with  a  pon- 
iard. Cotgrave. 

tPO-NI-BrL'j-TY,?i.     [L.pono,  to  place.]     Capa- 
bility of  being  placed.  Ban-ow. 
t  PONK,  n.     A  merry  fairy.  —  See  Puck.     Shak. 

p6j^$-Js-I-JVd  'RUM,  n.  [L.,  asses'  bridge.]  A 
cant  term  in  universities  and  colleges,  for  the 
fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid, 
from  the  difficulty  with  which  many  get  over  it ; 
the  asses'  bridge. 

I  don't  believe  he  passed  the  Pons  Asinomm  ■without  many 
a  halt  and  n  stumble.  Alma  Mater, 

PONT  AC,  n.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine  made  in  Cape 
Colony.  Simmonds. 

PON'TA^JB,  n.  [L.  pontagium,  from  L.  pons, 
2)ontis,  a  bridge.  —  W.  pont,  a  bridge.]  (Old 
Eng.LaiD.)  A  tax  or  contribution  for  the  main- 
tenance or  repair  of  a  bridge  :  — a  toll  for  pass- 
ing a  bridge.  Whishaw. 

PON'TEE,  n.  {Glass  Mamtfacture.)  An  iron  in- 
strument by  which  the  hot  glass  is  taken  out  of 
the  glass-pot.  Brande. 

PON'TJC,  a.  [Gt.  TTQvriKS^ ;  Trovro?,  the  sea,  es- 
pecially the  Black  Sea;  1j.  Ponticus.]  {Geog.) 
Pertaining  to  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea.  Smith. 

PON'TIFF,  n.  [L.  pontifex,  according  to  Varro 
and  Vossius,  from  pons,  pontis,  a  bridge,  and 
facio,  to  make,  because  the  first  bridge  over  the 
^riber  was  constructed  and  consecrated  by  the 
chief  priest;  It.  pontejiee;  Sp.  pontiJice\  Fr. 
pontife.'] 

1.  A  priest ';  a  high  priest.  Bacon. 

2.  The  pope.  Blaclcstone. 

PON-TIF  IC,         )  ^,    [^L_  pontificalis  ;  It.  pontifi- 
PON-TIF'J-CAL,  )  cale  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  pontifical.'] 

1.  Belonging    to   a   high    priest,   pontiff",   or 
pope  ;  popish.   "  Po7i^z'/&ca/ jurisdiction."  Fulke. 

2.  t[Sce  Pontiff.]    Bridge -building.     "By 
wondrous  -art  pontifical."  Milton. 

PON-TIF'I-CAL,  n.  (Bed.)  1.  A  book  contain- 
ing the  offices  used  by  a  bishop,  at  consecration 
of  churches,  &c. 

By  the  pontifical,  no  altar  is  to  be  consecrated  without 
reHcs.  Stillinqflcet. 


2.  pi.  The  ensigns  or  dress  of  a  bishop  or 
priest.     "  liobed  in  his  pontificals."         Lowth. 

t  PUN-TlF-I-CAL'l-T  V,  n.  The  papacy.  Abp.  Usher. 

PON-TIF'I-UAL-LY,  od.     In  a  pontifical  manner. 

PON-TIF'I-CATE,  n.  [L.  pontificate-.  It.  ponti- 
ficato ;  Sp.'  poniificado ;  Fr.  pontificat.']  The 
state  or  the  office  of  a  pontiff  or  high  priest ; 
the  papacy  ;  popedom.  Addison. 

PON'TI-FIce,  n.  [L.  pons,  pontis,  a  bridge,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  Bridge-work;  the  structure 
or  edifice  of  a  bridge.     [R.]  Milton. 

tPON-TJ-F!"CJAL  (-flsh'ftl),  a.  Pontifical.  Burton. 

t  PON-TI-fP'CIAN  (-fish'^n),  «.    Pontifical.  Hall. 

t  p6n-TJ-FI"CIAN,  n.     A  papist.  Mountagu. 

PONTINE,  71.  [L.  Pomptinus,  or  Pontinus;  It. 
pontine  ;  Fr.  pontin.]  Noting,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  marshy  district  between  Naples  and  Rome ; 
—  written  also  Pomptine.  Andrews. 

PONT'L^-ViS,  n.  {Horsemanship).)  The  action  of 
a  horse  that  rears  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  com- 
ing over  backwards.  Bailey. 

pgj^-TOJ^',  n.  [Fr.]  A  pontoon.  —  See  Pon- 
toon. 

p6n-T0-NIER',  n.  [Fr.]  A  soldier  who  con- 
structs pontoon-bridges.  Maunder. 

PON-t66n',  n.  [Sp.  §  Fr.  ponton,  from  L.  pons, 
pontis,  a  bridgeT] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  portable  floating  vessel,  or  any 
buoyant  body,  used  for  supporting  the  platform 
of  a  bridge.  GIos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  kind  of  barge,  furnished  with 
cranes,  capstans,  tackles,  and  other  machinery, 
for  careening  vessels,  used  chiefly  in  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  a  lighter.  Mar.  Diet. 

PON-TdoN'-BRID^E,  n.  A  bridge  made  with 
pontoons.  Brande. 

PON-t66n'-CAR'RIA(^E,  n.  A  carriage  made 
with  two  wheels  and  two  side-pieces,  whose  fore 
ends  are  supported  by  timbers.  Wright. 

PONT-VO-LANT',  n.  {Mil.)  A  flying-bridge  ;  a 
light  bridge  used  in  sieges  for  surprising  a  post 
or  outwork  which  has  a  narrow  moat.  Buchanan. 

PO'NY,  n.     [Perhaps  from^wny.    Johnson."] 

1."  A  small  horse;  a  horse  less  than  fourteen 

hands  high.  Cowper. 

2.  A  translation  of  a  classical  text-book.     [A 

cant  term  in  colleges.] 

In  the  way  o?  pony,  or  translation  to  the  Greek  of  Father 
Griesbacli,  the  New  Testament  was  wonderfully  convenient. 

.N.  E.  Maijazine. 

POOD,  n.  A  Russian  weight  of  about  thirty-six 
pounds  avoirdupois.  Simmonds. 

POO'DLE,  n.  A  small  dog  with  long,  fine,  curly 
hair.  Booth, 

p66h,  interj.  An  exclamation  of  contempt  or  of 
slight  aversion  ;  poh  ;  pshaw.  Ec.  Rev. 

POOL,  n.  [A.  S.  pol,  pal;  Dut.  poel;  Ger.  pfuhl; 
Dan.  (^  Sw.  p'ol;  Icel.  pollr.  —  Gael,  poll.;  W. 
pivll.  — From  L.  palus,  a  marsh,  a  pool.  Skin- 
ner. —  A  contraction  of  puddle.  Tooke."]  A 
collection  of  water  smaller  than  a  lake ;  a 
pond.  Bacon. 

p66l,  n.  [Fr.  poule,  a  chicken,  a  pool.]  The 
stakes  played  for  in  certain  games  ;  —  also  writ- 
ten poule.  Mason. 

p66l'— BALL§,  n.  pi.  Ivory  balls,  for  playing  a 
kind  of  billiards.  SiTnmonds. 

POOL'^R,  n.     A  tanner's  instrument  for  stirring 

•    vats.  Simmonds. 

POOL'ING,  n.  The  hollowing  out  of  any  place, 
by  the  action  of  a  fall  of  water.  Ogilvie. 

p66l'SNIPE,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Scolopacid(B  and  genus  Totanus  ;  the  red- 
shank. Pennant, 

p6o'NAH-LITE,  n.  [Poonah,  in  Hindostan,  and 
Gr.  A[&o?,  a  stone,]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  zeolite 
from  Poonah,  in  Hindostan.  Dana. 

POOP,  n.  [L.  puppis;  It.  poppa;  Sp.  popa;  Fr. 
poupe.'] 

1.  (Naut.)  The  highest  and  aftermost  deck; 
a  deck  raised  over  the  after  part  of  the  spar 
fieck.  Mar.  Diet.     Dana. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  apex  of  a  vertical  board  at  the 
end  of  a  seat  or  a  desk  ;  a  poppy-head.  Britton. 


p66p,  v.  a.  \i.  POOPED ;  pp.  pooping,  pooped.] 
{Naut.)  To  run  into  the  poop  or  stern  of,  as 
the  bow  of  one  vessel  into  the  stern  of  another. 
Mar.  Diet.  —  To  break  over  the  stern  of,  as  a 
sea.  "  A  large,  swelhng  sea  threatened  to  poop 
us."  Anson. 

p66p,  v.  n.  [Dut.  parpen.  —  See  Pop.]  To  make 
a  noise  ;  —  to  break  wind.  Chaucer. 

POOPED  (pop'ed  or  popt),  a.  {Naut.)  Having  a 
poop;  —  struck  on  the  poop  by  the  shock  of  a 
neavy  sea.  Dana. 

p66p'ING,  n.  {Naut.)  A  breaking  of  the  sea 
over  the  taii'rail  on  the  poop.  Mar.  Diet. 

POOR,  fl.  [1j.  pauper;  It.  povero;  S]^,  pobre  ;  Fr. 
paiccrc.] 

1.  Indigent ;  needy  ;  necessitous  ;  destitute  ; 
in  want;  —  opposed  to  rich.  Prov.  xix.  22. 

I  wrong  him  to  call  him  poor;  they  say  he  hath  masses  of 
money.  Shuk. 

2.  Lean;  thin;  emaciated;  not  fat;  meagre. 

Seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them, /joor  und  very  ill 
favored.  Gen.  xii.  19. 

3.  Barren;  sterile.     " A ^oor  soil."  Johnson. 

4.  Of  little  force,  value,  or  dignity  ;  trifling. 

That  I  liave  wronged  no  man  will  he  a  poor  pica  or  apol- 
ogy at  the  laot  day.  Calaniy, 
Rich  gifts  yf ax.  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind.        Hhctk. 

5.  Paltry  ;  mean  ;  shabby ;  contemptible. 

A  poor  number  it  was  to  conquer  Ireland.  JBacon. 

6.  Wanting  good,  valuable,  or  desirable  qual- 
ities ;  not  good,  excellent,  proper,  or  desirable; 
as,  "  A  ^oor  garment  *' ;  "  A  i70or  picture." 

The  marquis  .  .  .  embarked  in  a  poor  vessel.       Clarendon. 

7.  "Wretched;  unfortunate;  ill-starred;  ill- 
fated  ;  luckless ;  unhappy  ;  miserable. 

O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  jjoor  man  that  hangs  on  prince's  favorsi        Shak. 

8.  A  word  of  tenderness  ;  dear.  '■'^  Poor,  little, 
pretty,  fluttering  thing."  PHor. 

Poor  in  spirit,  humble.  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit.^^  Matt.  v.  3, 

Syn.  — See  Bare,  Poverty. 

POOR,  n.  pi.  Indigent  people  ;  that  portion  of 
the  population  of  a  country,  or  those  persons, 
who  are  destitute  of  wealth  or  property,  and  are 
often  assisted  by  charity;  —  the  opposite  of  the 
rich.  •'  The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  togeth- 
er." Proverbs. 

POOR'— BOX,  It.  A  box  to  receive  money  for  the 
poor.  Pope. 

POOR'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  for  the  poor  ;  an 
almshouse.  Qu.  Rev. 

POOR-JOHN'  (por-jon'),  n.  {Ich.)  A  marine  fish 
of  the  cod  family  ;  the  hake  ;  Gadus  merhicius 
of  Linnteus.  Burton. 

p66r'— LAW,  n.  A  law  relating  to  the  poor,  or 
providing  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Qu.  Rev. 

POOR'LI-NESS,  71.  State  of  being  poorly  ;  feeble- 
ness ;  ill-health,     [r.]  Mj's.  Gore. 

P06r'LY,  ad.  In  a  poor  manner  ;  in  indigence 
or  poverty  ;  without  wealth  :  — not  prosperous- 
ly :  —  meanly  ;  basely ;  vilely  :  —  without  excel- 
lence or  dignity. 

p6oR'LY,  u..     Somewhat  ill;  feeble;  indisposed. 

I  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  very  pooWy.  JbJmaon. 

p66r'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  poor  ;  indigence;  want;  poverty.  "The 
poorness  of  his  exchequer."  Burnet. 

2.  Want  of  dignity  ;  lowness  ;  meanness. 
"Poorness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit."  Addison. 

3.  "Want  of  capacity;  narrowness.  "The 
poorness  of  our  conceptions."  Spectator. 

4.  Want  of  fertility  ;  barrenness  ;  sterility. 
"T^Q poorness  of  the  earth."  Bacon. 

POOR'-RATE,  11.  A  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.  Q"-  i2eu. 

p66R-SPIR'IT-:5;d,  a.  Mean  ;  cowardly  ;  base  ; 
mean-spirited.  "  Poor-spirited  %vretch."  Dennis. 

POOR-SPlR'IT-pD-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
poor-spirited;  meanness;  cowardice.         South., 

POP,  n.  \Gr.  TrdTTTToaixa,  a  whistling,  a  smack;  L. 
poppysma  ;  Old  Fr.  poppysme.  —  "  All,  without 
doubt,  from  the  sound."  Skinner.  —  Dut.  poep, 
a  fart.]  A  small,  smart,  quick  sound  or  report. 
"  A.  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard."        Addison. 
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Pop,  v.  n.  [i.  POPPED ;  pp.  popping,  popped.] 
To  move  or  act  with  a  quick,  sudden  motion. 
''Popping  upon  me  unexpectedly."       Addison. 


As  he  scratched  to  fetch  up  thought, 
Forth  popped  the  sprite  so  thin. 


Swift. 


POP,  V.  a.  To  oifer,  present,  or  to  put  out  or  in 
suddenly  with  a  quick  motion.  **  He  popped  a 
paper  into  his  hand."  Milton. 

Didst  thou  never  pop 
Thv  head  into  a  tinman's  shop?  Prior. 

To  pop  offy  to  put  or  shift  off.  "  Did  you  pop  me  o,f 
with  this  slight  answer?"  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

POP,  ad.     Suddenly  ;  unexpectedly.     Beaii.  ^  Fl. 

POP'— CORN,  n.     Corn  or  maize  for  parching. 

POPE,  n.  [Gr.  Trdn-Traf,  irAira^  a  father  ;  \j.  papa,  a 
father,  a  bishop ;  It.  &;  Sp.  papa,  a  pope  ;  Fr. 
pape."]  The  title  of  the  bishop  of  Home,  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
the  sovereign  pontiff.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Monarch. 

POPE,  ?7.  (Ick.)  A  fresh-water  fish  closely  allied  to 
the  perch  ;  the  rufF;  Acer ina  vulgaris.   Yarrell. 

POPE'DOM,  n.  The  office,  jurisdiction,  or  terri- 
tory of  the  pope  ;  papal  dignity  ;  papacy.  Shak. 

POPE'— JOAN'  (pop'jon'),  n.     A  game  at  cards. 

In  friendly  sets  of  loo  or  cheap  pope-Joan.  Jenner. 

fPOPE'LING,  n.  1.  One  who  adheres  to  the  pope. 
2.  An  inferior  pope.  Bp.  Hall. 

POP'jpR-Y,  n.  The  religion,  or  the  doctrine  and 
discipline,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. SzW/^f. 

POPE'S-EYE  (pops'l),  n.  A  gland  surrounded 
with  fat  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh.        Johnson. 

POPE'S'-HEAD,  n.  A  long-handled  broom  for 
sweeping  ceilings.  Wrijht. 

POp'— GUN,  n.  A  small  tube  iised  by  children  for 
shooting  pellets  ;  a  child's  air-gun.         Cheyne* 

p6p'!N-JAY,  n.  [Sp.  papagayo  ;  papa,  a  pope,  a. 
father,  and  gayo,  a  jay.] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  parrot.  Ascham.  —  A  bird  of 
the  family  Picidce,  or  woodpeckers  ;  —  green 
woodpecker;  Pictis  viridis.  Eng.Cyc. 

2.  A  fop  ;  a  coxcomb  ;  a  dandy.  Shak. 

POP'ISH,  u.     Relating  to  the  pope  or  to  popery. 

P6p'JSH-LY.  ad.  In  a  popish  manner  ;  with  ten- 
dency to  Roman  Catholicism.  Addison. 

POP'LAR,  n.  [L.  popuhis;  It.  pioppoi  Fr.  peu- 
pUer.  —  X>Vii.popuUer\  Ger.  poppel. — 'W.poply- 
scn.]  {Bot.)  A  deciduous  tree  of  the  genus  Pop- 
uluSf  of  rapid  growth  and  having  soft  wood  :  —  a 
name  erroneously -applied  also  to  the  Lirioden- 
dron  tulipifera ;  tulip-tree  or  whitewood.  Gray. 
Lombardy  poplar,  a  species  uf  poplar,  native  of  Ita- 
ly, Persia,  and  the  Himalaya,  having  a  conical,  cy- 
press-like form,  and  no  horizontal  branches  ;  Populus 
fastigiata. —  Silver  poplar,  or  sUocr-leaf  poplar,  an  or- 
namental tree,  native  of  Europe,  having  leaves  dark 
green  and  smooth  above,  and  very  white  and  downy 
beneath;  abele-tree  ;  white  poplar;  Populus  alba. — 
White  poplar,  the  silver  poplar,  or  silver-leaf  poplar  ; 
Populus  alba; — a  ntime  sometimes  applied  also  to 
American  aspen,  or  Populus  trcmuloides.       Enjr.  Cyc. 

POP'LAR,  a.     Belonging  to,  or  made  of,  poplar. 

POP'LARED  (-l^ird),  a.  Covered  with,  or  contain- 
ing, poplars.  Jones. 

p6p'LIN,  n.  A  silk  and  worsted  stuff,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  as  watered,  figured, 
brocaded,  tissued,  &c.  Simmonds. 

POP-LIT'g-AL,  a.  [L.  poples,  popUtis,  the  ham  ; 
It.  poplites  ;  Fr.  poplitaire.]  {Anat.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  ham  or  posterior  part  of  the  knee- 
joint.     "  Popliteal  artery."  Dunglison. 

POP-LIT'lC,  a.    Same  as  Popliteal.         Crabb. 

POP'PgT,  n.    1.  A  puppet.  —  See  Puppet.  Todd. 

2.  (yatft.)  A  perpendicular  piece   of  timber 

fixed  to  the  fore-and-aft  part  of  bilgeways,  to 

support  a  vessel  in  launching.  Dana. 

p6p'PLE,  n.    Poplar.  [Local  and  vulgar.]  Forby. 

p6p'PY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  herbaceous  plant  of  sev- 
eral "species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Papaver, 
and  bearing  large,  showy,  but  fugacious  flow- 
ers. '  Eng.  Cyc. 

But  plensuroa  are  like  poppies  spread: 

Tou  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed.  Bums. 


JC®""  Otig  species  of  the  poppy,  Papaver  somniferum, 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  warm  climates  on  account 
of  its  milky  juice,  which,  when  inspissated,  forms 
the  opium  of  commerce,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
bland  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds.    Loudon. 

POP'PY-HEAD,  n.  ["  From  L.  puppis,  the  stern 
of  a  ship."  BHtton.  — Fr.  poupeeJ]  {sirch.)  The 
apex  of  a  vertical  board  at  the  end  of  a  seat  or 
desk,  carved  into  an  ornamental  finial,  pommel, 
or  crest;  —  called  dX^o  poop,  and  poppy.  Britton. 

POP'y-LACE,  n.  IJL.  popidus  ;  It.  popoiaccio  ;  Sp. 
populacho  ;  Fr.  populace.]  The  common  peo- 
ple ;  commonalty  ;  the  multitude  ;  the  vulgar. 

Now  swarms  the  populace,  a  countless  throng; 

Youth  and  hoar  age  tumultuous  pour  along.  Pope. 

fPOP'U-LA-CY,  tt.    The  populace.  King  Charles. 

POP'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  popularis  ;  populus,  a  people  ; 
It,  popolare  ;  Sp.  popular ;  Fr.  populaire.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  common 
people.    "  So  the  popular  vote  inclines."  Milton. 

Where  I  have  the  honor  to  sit  as  judge,  neither  royal  nor 
popular  applause  shall  ever  protect  the  guilty.         Mansfield. 

2.  Suitable  to  the  common  people;  familiar; 
plain  ;  easy  to  be  understood. 

Homilies  are  plain  and  popular  instructions.  Booker. 

3.  Beloved  by,  or  pleasing  to,  the  people;  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people. 

Such  as  were  popular 
And  well-deserving  were  advanced  by  grace.       Daniel. 
The  old  general  was  set  aside,  and  Prince  Rupert  put  into 
the  command,  which  was  no  popular  cliange.        Clarendon. 

4.  t  Studious  of  the  favor  of  the  people  ;  seek- 
ing popularity.  Holland. 

5.  Prevailing  among  the  people  ;  prevalent. 
^'  A  popular  distemper."  Johnson. 

Popular  action,  (Law.)  an  action  given  by  statute  to 
any  person  who  will  sue  for  tlie  penalty.         Bouvier. 

POP-U-LAR'r-TY,  n.  [L.  popularifas  ;  It.  popo- 
laritd  ;    Sp.  popularidad ;  Fr.  populai-ite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  popular;  the  state  of 
being  beloved  or  esteemed  by,  or  acceptable  to, 
the  people  ;  favor  of  the  people.  Bacon. 

It  has  been  imputed  to  me,  by  the  noble  earl  on  my  left, 
that  I  too  am  running  Ihc  race  of  popvjarit'/.  If  the  noble 
earl  means  by  pojmlnrity  that  applause  bestowed  by  after 
ages  on  good  and  virtuous  actions.  I  have  long  been  strug- 
gling in  the  race.  .  .  .  But  if  he  means  that  mushroom  popu- 
larity which  is  raised  without  me-rit  and  lost  without  a  crime, 
he  is  much  mistaken  in  his  opinion.  Mansfield. 

2.  That  which  is  popular. 

PopulaHties  and  circumstances  which  sway  the  ordinary 
judgment.  Jiacon. 

POP-U-LAR-I-ZA'TION,  n.  Act  of  popularizing, 
or  state  of  being  popularized.  Qu.  Rev. 

POP'U-LAR-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  POprLA.iiizr:D  ;  pp. 
POPULAiaziNG,  popularized.]  To  render 
popular  ;  to  make  common  or  easy  ;  to  spread 
among  the  people.     [Modern.]  Coleridge. 

Philosophy  has  been  completely  popularized,  and  mingles 
with  every  order  of  society  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage. 

Jiobert  Hall. 

POP'U-LAR-IZ-^R,  n.     One  who  popularizes. 

POP'U-LAR-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  popular  manner  ;  so 
as  to  please  the  common  people.  Dryden. 

2.  According  to  the  conceptions  or  apprehen- 
sions of  the  common  people.  Browne. 

POP'U-LATE,  ?3.  n.  [It.  popolare,  from  1,.  popu- 
lus, a  people.]  [i.  populated  ;  pp.  popi'LAt- 
ING,  POPULATED.]  To  people  ;  to  furnish  with 
inhabitants.  ^  Gent.  Mag, 

Nearly  the  whole  peninsula  fChersonesus]  was  before  pop- 
ulated by  a  race  different  to  the  Danes  and  similar  to  the 
Angles,  £osworr7i, 

POP'U-LATE,  V.  n.     To  breed  people.  Bacon. 

p6p-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  populatio ;  It.  popola- 
zione;  Sp.poblacion;  Fr.  population.] 

1.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  district,  country, 
&c. ;  number  of  people.  "The  popul-ation  of  a 
kingdom."  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  populating  or  peopling.  Smart. 
Law  or  principle  of  population.,  the  law  or  rule  ac- 
cording to  which  population  increases.  Brande. 

p6p'U-L!-CIde,  n.  [L.  populus,  a  people,  and 
ca:do,  to  kill.]  The  killing  of  the  people.  Ec.Rev. 

p6p'U-lTne,  n.  [L.  populus,  a  poplar.]  (Chem.) 
A  cry stalliz able  substance,  separated  from  the 
bark  of  the  aspen,  or  Populus  tremula.  Brande. 

fPOP-y-LOS'l-TY,  n.  [L.  populositas.]  Popu- 
lousness  ;  number  of  people.  Bi'owne. 

POP'y-LOUS,  a.     [L.  poptdosus  ;  populus,  people ; 


It.  popoloso  ;  Sp.populoso;  Fr.  popu/eux.']  Full 
of  people  or  inhabitants  ;  numerously  innabit- 
ed  ;  thickly  settled  ;  crowded.  Milton. 

POP'U-LOUS-LY,  ad.  With  much  population  or 
people.  '  Johnson. 

POP'U-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  popu- 
lous or  abounding  with  people.  Howell. 

POR'BEA-GLE,  n.     A  species  of  shark.     Pennant. 

POR'CATE,  a.  [L.  porca,  a  ridge  between  two 
furrows.]  {Ent.)  Noting  a  surface  having  paral- 
lel elevated  longitudinal  ridges.  Brande. 

POR'CA-T^D,  a.    Having  ridges  ;  porcate.  Smart. 

II  POR'C^-LAIN,  or  POR'C^-LAIN  [por'se-lan,  S. 
W.  J.  F.  C.  ;  pijr'se-lan,  E.  Ja.  ;  pors'ljn,  K.  ; 
pdrs'lan,  Sm.;  pbr'se-lrin,  J?.],n.  \lt. porcellana ; 
Sp.  porcelana ;  Fr.  porcelaine.] 

1.  A  fine,  translucent  species  of  earthen- 
ware or  pottery,  originally  made  in  China  and 
Japan,  but  now  in  Europe  ;  china-ware;  china. 

Some  of  the  French  and  'FA^gy\6\\  porcelain,  especially  that 
made  at  Sevres  and  Worcester,  is  extremely  white  ancf  duly 
translucent,  but  is  more  apt  to  crack  by  sudden  changes  of 
tcmperaturr,  more  brittle,  . .  .  and  more  fusible,  than  the 
fiji2bt porcelains  of  Japan  and  China.  Brande, 

2.  {h.portidaca.]  {Bot.)  Purslain.  Ainsioorth. 
Porcelain  spar,  {Miii.)  a  variety  of  gurnet ;  scapo- 

lite.  Dava. 

[|  POR'C:p-LATN,  a.      Belonging  to,  cr  consisting 

of,  porcelain.  Dryden. 

[|  POR'CJg-LAIN-CLA Y,  n.  A  species  of  clay  con- 
sisting of  alumina  and  silica  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  ;  kaoline  ;  China  clay.  LVc. 

II  POR'C^-LAIN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  An  opaque,  brit- 
tle variety  of  jasper ;  porcelain-jasper.  Brande. 

II  POR'C^-LAIN-JAS'P^^R,  n.  {Mi7i.)  Clay  which 
has  been  rendered  semi-vitreous  by  contact  with 
trap-rocks ;  porcelainite.  Thomson. 

[|  POR-C{;-LA'JV]p-OUS,  a.  Relating  to,  or  contain- 
ing, porcelain.  Brande. 

POR'CJE-LA-NITE,  n.  {Min.)  Porcelainite. — 
See  Porcelainite.  Wright. 

PORCH,  n.  [L.  portieus ;  porta,  a  gate  ;  It.  §  Sp. 
portico ;  Fr.  porche.] 

1.  {Arch.)  An  exterior  appendage  to  a  build- 
ing, forming  a  covered  approach  to  a  door  or 
entrance  ;  an  arched  vestibule.  Spenser. 

The  west  front  of  Peterborough  Minster  presents  the  most 
magnificent ^o)x7f,  or  portico,  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe. 

BriUon. 

2.  A  covered  walk  ;  a  portico. 

Repair  to  Fompey's  Porch,  where  you  shall  find  ua.  Sliak. 

3.  A  public  portico  in  Athens,  where  Zeno 
taught :  —  the  stoic  philosophy.  Smart. 

4.  fThe  Turkish  court ;  the  Forte.  Hackluyt. 
Syn.  —  Porch  is  a  covered  station,  and  portico  a 

covered  walk,  on  the  outside  of  a  building.  A  vesti- 
bulp  is  a  fore-room,  and  a  hall  is  the  first  larp-e  room, 
within  a  building,  both  serving  as  an  entrance. 

POR'CINE,  a.  [L.  porcinus. ;  porcus,  a  swine.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  swine.  Smart. 

t  PORC'-PJSCE,  n.    A  porcupine.  B'.  Jonson. 

POR'CU-PINE,  n.  [It. 
porcQ-spino,  from  L. 
p07'cus,  a  hog,  and 
spina,  a  thorn,  a 
spine ;  Sp.  puerco- 
espin  ;  Fr.  porc- 
^pic]  {Zool.)  A  noc- 
turnal rodent  quad- 
ruped,    about    two 

feet  long,  having  the        Porcupine  {Hystrix  cristata). 

head  and  neck  furnished  with  a  crest  of  long 
hairs,  very  short  hair  on  the  legs  and  muzzle, 
and  the  other  parts  covered  with  spines  or 
quills,  which  are  longest  on  the  back,  and  which, 
when  excited,  the  animal  raises  almost  at  right 
angles  with  the  body  ;  Hystrix  cristata  of  Lm- 
n^eus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Like  quills  upon  thg  fretful  porcupine.  Shak* 

PdR'CU-PINE-FrSH,"n.  ^Ich.)  A  tropical  fish 
covered  with  spines  or  prickles  ;  Diodo?i  hystrix. 
—  See  DioDON,  and  Globe-fish.  Baird. 

POR'CU-PINE-WOOD  (-wfid),  n.  A  species  of 
palm,  so  named  because,  when  cut  horizontally, 
the  markings  of  the  wood  resemble  the  quills  of 
the  porcupine.  Simmonds. 
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PORE,  n.  [Gr.  TTdijof,  a  passage,  a  pore  ;  L.  porus ; 
It.  4  Sp,  po?'o ;   Fr.  pore.] 

1.  (Anat.)  A  minute  opening  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  a'  vessel,  at  the  surface  of  a  jnenibrane. 
"The pores  of  the  skin."  Dunglison. 

The  sweat  came  gushing  out  of  every  pore.         Chapman. 

2.  A  small  opening  between  the  constituent 
particles  of  bodies  ;  a  small  spiracle  or  passage. 
*'  The  metals  have  but  few  pores."  Nichol. 

Any  substance  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water  must  have 
moTdpores  than  solid  parts.  Brande. 

PORE,  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  — Perhaps 
sameas^eer.  Richardson.]  li..v ob.'ED  ;  pp.  FOii- 
ING,  PORED.]  To  look  earnestly  ;  to  examine 
any  thing  with  steady  or  continued  attention. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
Andpore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by.  Gray. 

"With  sharpened  sight  pale  antiquaries  jjorc.  Fope. 

To  pore  on  or  upon,  to  read  or  examine  with  steady 
or  continued  attention.  "  Poring-  upon  old,  unfash- 
ionable books."  Swifi. 

fPORE'BLlND,  a.  [Gr.  Trwpdf,  blind.  Todd.]  Short- 
sighted; purblind.  Bacon. 

POR'PR,/*.  One  who  pores  ;  hard  student.  Temple. 

POR'GY,  n.  [Fr.]  (Ich.)  A  species  of  SpartiS  ;  — 
called  also  paugle^pogy^  and  scuppaug.  Bartlett. 

PO'R|-FORM,  a.  [L. /ion«s,  a  pore,  and  ^ero,  to 
bear.]  {Nat.  Hist.)  Having  the  form  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  pore.  Wright. 

PO'RIME,  n.     {Geom.)  A  theorem  or  proposition 

in  geometry,"  so  easy  to  be  demonstrated  as  to 

*be  almost  self-evident.  Crabh. 


POR'l 


Wiseman. 


I  a.  Relating  to  porism  ;  po- 
L,  )  ristic.  Clarke. 


-NESS,  n.     Fulness  of  pores, 

PO'RI^M,  n.  [Gr.  i!6gifjfxa\  tto-k'^w,  to  bring  ;  It.  &; 
Sp.  porisma;  Fr.  porisme.]  {Geom.)  Among 
the  ancient  geometricians,  a  proposition  affirm- 
ing the  possibility  of  finding  such  conditions  as 
will  render  a  certain  problem  indeterminate,  or 
capable  of  innumerable  solutions.  Playfair.  — 
A  term,  used  by  the  Grecian  geometricians  for  a 
corollary.     Brande. 

p6-rt§-mAt'jc, 
po-ri§-mat'{-cal, 

PO-RlS'TIC,         }  a.    {Math.)  Pertaining  to  a  po- 
PO-RIS'Tf-CAL,  )  risni ;  porismatic.  Bailey. 

PO'RITE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  madrepore  with  the  polypi- 
dom  diversiform,  porous,  and  echinated, 

Eng.  Cyc. 

PORK,  «.  ]Tij.  porous  \  It.  porco\  Sp.  jawerco  ;  Fr. 
pore.  —  Gael,  pork  ;  W.  porch.] 

1.  t  A  swine  ;  a  hog  or  a  pig.  Milton. 

2.  The  flesh  of  swine,  used  as  food. 

In  converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of 
pork.  Shak. 

PORK'-EAT-JpR,  n.  One  who  feeds  on  pork.  Shak. 

PORK'^R,  n.  A  hog  or  a  pig.  "  Fat  porkers.''^  Pope. 

PORK'^T,  n.    A  young  hog  ;  a  pig.  Dryden. 

PORK'LJNG,  11.    A  young  hog ;  a  pig.         Tusser. 

POR-NOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Tro(ivoypd({)os,  painting 
harlots ;  Tzdpvr],  a  harlot,  and  ypd'pu),  to  write.] 
Licentious  painting  used  to  adorn  the  walls  of 
rooms  sacred  to  bacchanalian  orgies.    FairhoU. 

p6R'0-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  Trwpop,  callus,  and  Kt'ilrj,  a 
tumor.]  {%'Ied,')  A  hard  tumor  of  the  testicle 
or  its  envelopes.  Dunglison. 

P0-R5s'I-TY,  n.  [It.  porositfi;  Sp.  porosidad; 
Fr.  porosiie,]  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
porous ;  porousness. 

Some  bodies,  such  as  sponges,  possess  great  porosity.  NicJiol. 

P0-R6t'IC,  n.  [Gr.  irtSpos,  callus.]  {Med.)  A 
remedy  for  assisting  the  formation  of  callus. 

Dunglison. 

PO'ROyS,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  poroso  ;  Fr.  poreux.]  Hav- 
ing pores ;  having  small  spiracles  or  passages. 
"  His  porous  skin."  Chapman. 

PO'ROUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  porous  manner.     Clarke. 

PO'ROUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
having  pores;  porosity.  South. 

t  POR'P^N-TINE,  n.     A  porcupine.  Howell. 

POR'P^SS,  n.     The  porpoise.  Eng.  Cyc. 


POR-PHY-RA'CEOUS,  a.     Porphyritic.        Clarke. 
t  POR'PHYRE  (-fer),  it.    [Fr.]    Porphyry.    Locke. 

POR-PHY-RIT'IC,  )  a.     Relating   to,  or   con- 

POR-PHY-RIT'I-CAL,  )  taining,  porphyry. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

Porphyritic  granite,  (Min.)  granite  having  distinct 

crystals  of  felspar  scattered  through  it.  Dana. 

POR'FHY-RIZE,  v.  a.  To  convert  into,  or  cause 
to  resemble,  porphyry.  Clarke. 

p6r-PHY-ROX'|NE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  neutral  sub- 
stance found  in  Bengal  opium.  Thomson. 

POR'PHY-RY  (pbr'fe-re),  n.  [Gr.  iroprpvpa^  purple  ; 
L.  porphyrites  ;  It.  porjiro,  porjido  ;  Sp.  porfi- 
do  ;  Fr.  porphyre.]  {Min.)  A  very  hard  stone 
or  rock,  having  a  compact  felspathic  base,  with 
crystals  of  felspar  embedded  in  it.  Eng.  Cyc. 
j((®=-  Porphyry  may  be  green  with  blotches  of  paler 
green  or  wliite,  or  red  with  white  blotches  or  specks, 
besides  otlier  shades  of  color.  The  blotches  of  a  pol- 
ished surface  are  the  felspar  crystals.     Dana. 

POR'PHY-RY-SHELL,  n.  {Conch.)  A  species  of 
murex,  affording  the  Tyrian  purple.  Buchanan. 

POR'POISE  (pbr'pus),  n.  [L.  p07'cus,  a  hog,  and 
piscis,  a  fish ;  It.  porco-pesce  ;  Fr.  porc-pois- 
son.]  (Zoul.)  A  cetaceous  mammal  of  the  ge- 
nus Phoccena  of  Cuvier,  or  Delphinus  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  —  also  written  porpess,  porpesse,  porpice^ 
and  porpus. 

jSgg^  "  Porpoises  swim  in  shoals,  and  drive  the 
mackerel,  herrings,  and  salmon  before  them.  .  .  They 
not  only  seek  for  prey  near  the  surface,  but  often  de- 
scend to  the  bottom  in  search  of  sand-eels  and  sea- 
worms,  wliich  they  root  out  of  the  sand  with  their 
noses,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hogs  do  in  the  field 
for  their  food."    Eng:  Cyc. 

PbR-PO-Rl'Jvd,n.  [It.]  A  composition  of  quick- 
silver, tin,  and  sulphur,  which  produced  a  yellow 
metallic  powder,  that  was  sometimes  employed 
instead  of  gold  by  mediseval  artists.       FairhoU. 

POR'PUS,  n.    A  porpoise.  Swift. 

POR-RA'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  [L.  porraceus  ;  por- 
ru?n,  a  leek.]     Green  like  a  leek.         Wiseman. 

POR-RECT',  a.  [L.  porrlgo,  porrectus,  to  reach 
out.]  {Bot.  &  ZoOl.)  Extended  forward.  Loudon. 

P0R-RBCT'5D,  a.  Having  the  head  prominent 
and  elongate.  Maunder^ 

fPpR-REC'TION,  n.  [L.  porrectio.]  The  act  of 
reaching  forth.  Johnson. 

POR'RjpT,  n.  [L.  porrum  ;  It.  porro,  porretta.] 
A  leek;  a  small  onion  ;  a  scallion.         Browne. 

POR'RID^E,  n.  [Old  Fr.  porree,  pottage,  from  L. 
porrum,,  a  leek.  Skinner.] 

X.  Food  made  by  boiling  meat  in  water ;  broth ; 
soup.  Johnson. 

2.  Food  made  by  boiling  flour,  meal,  or  other 
similar  substance  in  water,  or  in  milk  and  wa- 
ter.    "  Some  rice  porridge."  Cartwright. 

p6r'RID(?E-p6t,  n.  [From  porridge.]  A  pot 
for  boiling  porridge  in.  Butler. 

POR-RI'GO,  n.  [L.l  {Med.)  Scurf  or  scall  in 
the  head;  scald-head,  Dunglison. 

POR'RJN-^^R,  n.     1.  A  vessel  or  bowl  in  which 

porridge,  broth,  milk,  &c,,  are  eaten.       Bacon. 

2.  A  kind  of  head-dress.  [Ludicrous.]   S/iak. 

PORT,  fi.  [L.  portus,  a  harbor,  porta^  a  gate  ; 
porto,  to  carry;  It.  porto,  a  harbor,  por^a,  a 
gate;  S'p.  puerto,  a  harbor,  puerta,  a  gate;  Fr. 
port,  a  harbor,  porte,  a  gate.  —  A.  S.  port,  a  har- 
bor, a  gate;  Ger.  pforte,  a  gate;  Dan.,  Sw., 
iSf  Icel.  port. — AV".  porth.] 

1.  A  place  or  station  for  ships  to  ride  at  an- 
chor ;  a  harbor ;  a  haven.  Shak. 

A  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 

Gladly  thejjorf.  Milton. 

2.  A  place  for  the  lading  and  unlading  of  the 
cargoes  of  vessels,  and  the  collection  of  duties 
or  customs  on  imports  and  exports.         Burrill. 

3.  A  gate.     "The  city^orts."     [r.]       Shak. 

From  their  ivory  ^or(  the  cherubim 

Forth  issued.  Milton. 

4.  {Naut.)  An  embrasure  or  hole  in  the  side 
of  a  vessel,  through  which  a  cannon  is  pointed  ; 
a  port-hole  :  —the  left  side  of  a  ship  ;  larboard. 
"  The  ship  heels  to  port."  Mar.  Diet. 


5.  Carriage  ;  bearing ;  mien ;  demeanor.  "  His 
stately  port."  Fairfax. 

Their  port  was  more  than  human,  as  they  stood.     Milton. 

6.  t  State  ;  attendance. 

Thou  shalt  be  master,  Francis,  in  my  stead. 

Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants,  as  I  should.    Saofc. 

7.  The  Ottoman  court ;  the  Porte.         Shaw, 

8.  A  red  wine  exported  from  Oporto.    Prior. 
Port  of  the  voice,  (Mus.)  the  faculty  or  the  habit  of 

making  the  shakes,  passages,  and  diminutions,  in 
which  the  beauty  of  a  song  or  piece  of  music  con- 
sists. Lond.  Ency. 

PORT,  V.  a.  ]1j.  porto  \  It.  portare  ;  S'p.  portar; 
Fr.  porter.  —  "W".  porthi.] 

1.  fTo  bear  ;  to  carry  ;  to  convey.       Milton. 

They  are  easily  ported  by  boat  into  other  shires.      Fuller. 

2.  {Naut,)  To  turn  or  put  to  port  or  larboard. 
"  To  port  the  helm."  Dana. 

POR'TA,  n.  [L.,  a  gate.]  {Anat.)  The  part  of 
the  liver  where  its  vessels  enter  as  by  a  gate:  — 
the  vulva.  Dunglison. 

POR-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  port- 
able ;   portableness.  Ec.  Rev. 

PORT'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  portahilis  ;  It.  poHabile ;  Sp. 
portatil\  Fr. portable.] 

1.  That  may  be  carried  or  transported.  ^'■PoH- 
ahle  commodities."  Locke. 

2.  Manageable  by  the  hand.  Johnson. 

3.  That  may  be  borne  or  suffered;  supporta- 
ble; endurable.  "How  light  supportable  my 
pains  seem  !  "  Shak. 

4.  f  That  may  carry  or  transport ;  navigable. 
"  Any  portable  river."  Hackluyt. 

PORT'A-BLE-NESS,  ■«.  The  quality  of  being  port- 
able ;  portability.  Johnson. 

PORT'-AD'MI-RAL,  n.  {Xaut.)  The  officer  hav- 
ing charge  of  a  naval  port,  and  the  vessels  of 
war  resorting  thither.  Simmonds. 

p6RT'A(?E,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  The  act  of  carrying; 
carriage  ;  transportation.  ToSi. 

2.  Burden,  as  of  a  vessel.  Hackluyt. 

3.  The  price  of  transportation.  Fell. 

4.  Sailors'  wages  in  port ;  —  also  the  amount 
of  a  sailor's  wages  for  a  voyage.  Sim.monds. 

5.  t  A  port-hole.  Shak. 

6.  A  carrying-place  round  waterfalls  or  rap- 
ids, or  from  one  navigable  river,  or  water,  to 
another.  Qu.  Rev. 

POR'TAL,  n.  [It. portella ;  Sp. portal;  Ft. por- 
tail.] 

L  A  gate  or  gateway  ;  an  entrance. 

King  Richard  doth  appear 
As  doth  the  blushing,  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east.  Shak. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  arch  over  a  door  or  gateway  : 
—  the  framework  of  a  gateway  :  —  a  lesser  gate 
where  there  are  two  gates  of  different  dimen- 
sions. Britton. 

3.  t  A  prayer-book  ;  a  portass.  Nares. 

PORT'AL,  M..     {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  porta  of 

the  liver.     ^^  Portal  system."  Dunglison. 

id®-  "  By  extension  the  term  has  been  applied  to  an 

analogous  system  of  vessels  in  the  kidney.'^ Dunglison. 

fPORT'ANCE,  fv.  Carriage;  mien;  port;  de- 
meanor. Spenser. 

t  POR'TASS,  n.  A  prayer  book  ;  a  breviary ;  —  also 
written  portesse,  portise,  and  porthose.  'Chaucer. 

POR'TATE,  a.  {Her.)  Noting  a  cross  placed 
athwart,  as  if  borne  on  a  man's  shoulders. Smor^. 

tPORT'A-TlVE,  a.  [Fr.  portatif]  Portable. 
**  Portative  houses,  or  tents."  Gedde. 

PORT'— BAR,  n.  {Naut.)  The  bar  of  a  harbor  :  — 
a  boom  made  of  strong  beams  connected  by- 
chaihs  :  —  a  gun-port  bar.  Bum. 

t  PORT-CAN'NON,  n.^  An  ornament  for  the 
knees,  resembling  stiff  top-boots.         Hudibras. 

PORT'-CHAR(?-?§,  ft.  pi.  Charges  to  which  a 
vessel  or  its  cargo  is  subjected  m  a  harbor,  for 
wharfage,  &c.  Crahb. 

fPORT'CLUSE,  ft.    Portcul- 
lis. Johnson. 

PORT'-CRAY-ON,ft.  A  case 
for  holding  a  crayon. 

FairhoU.  Port-crayon. 
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PORT-CUL'LIS,  n.    [Fr. parte,  a  gate,  and  coulisse, 
a   groove,  a   slide  ;    collier,  to 
flow,   to  slip.] 

1.  A  frame-work  consisting 
of  timbers  crossing  each  other 
in  the  form  of  a  .harrow,  and  n  £  ^ 
pointed  with  iron,  hung  in  ®  W 
grooves  within  the  chief  gate-  Portcullis. 
way  of  a  fortress  or  town,  and  let  down  to  stop 
passage,  in  case  of  assault  or  surprise,  when 
there  is  not  time  to  shut  the  gate.         Britton. 

2.  An  ancient  English  coin  with  the  figure  of 
a  portcullis  on  the  reverse.  Pinkerton. 

PORT-CUL'LJS,  J.  ti,.     To  bar;  to  shut.         Shak. 

PORT-CUL'LISED  (-list),  a.  Having  a  portcullis. 
"  Portcullised  gate."  Shensione. 

PORTE,  n.  [Fr.  parte,  a  gate.]  The  Turldsh 
court  or  government,  so  called  from  the  gate 
of  the  sultan's  palace,  where  justice  was  ad- 
ministered ;  —  termed  SvhHme'  Porte.    Brande. 

fPORT'^D,  It.     Having  gates.  B.  Jonson. 

PORTE-FEUILLE   (port'ful'ye),    n.     [Fr.]     1.  A 

portfolio  ;  a  case  for  holding  papers,  drawings, 

&c.  Simmonds. 

2.  The  office  or  department  of  a,  minister  of 

state.  Boiste. 

PORTE  '-MOJV-J\rAlE  ',  11.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  leath- 
ern purse  for  the  pocket.  i>immonds. 

POR-TEND',  V.  a.  [L.  portendo ;  protendo,  to 
stretch  forth  ;  pro,  forward,  and  tendo,  to 
stretch.]     \i.   portended  ;   pp.   poaiENDiNG, 

PORTENDED.] 

1.  To  foreshow ;  to  foretoken ;  to  forbode  ; 
to  presage.  "Por^ewc^ec?  calamities."  Hooker. 
Amoist  and  a  cool  summer  poriendetli  a  hard  winter.  Bacon. 

2.  To  stretch  forward.  "  Idomeneus's  por- 
tended steel."     [r.]  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Augur,  Foretell. 

t  PQR-TEN'SION,  n.   Act  of  foreshowing.  Browne. 

POR-TENT',  n.  [L.  portentum  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  porten- 
to.'\     An  omen  of  ill ;  an  ill-boding  prodigy. 

A  Btrange  po?-(en(  and  prodigious  toiten  from  heaven.  J.  Fox. 

\  POE-TEN'TJVE,  u.     Portentous.  Browne. 

POR-TEiV'TOVS,  a.  [L.  portentosus ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
portentoso  ;  Fr.  portenteiix.'] 

1.  Foretokening  ill ;  ill-boding  ;  ominous. 

This  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch,  so  lilte  the  Iting 
That  was.  Shak. 

2.  Wonderful,  in  an  ill  sense;  monstrous; 
prodigious,     "  Portentous  animals."         South. 

POR-TEN'TOyS-IjY,  ad.  In  a  portentous  man- 
ner ;  ominously.  Clarke. 

POR'T^R,  n.  [L.  portitor  ;  porto,  to  carry  ;  It. 
portatore ;  Sp.  portador ;  Fr.  porteur.  —  W.  por~ 
thor."] 

1.  A  person  who  carries  burdens  for  hire  ;  a 
carrier.  Howell. 

2.  [It.  portiero,  from  L.  porta,  a  gate  ;  Sp. 
poHero  ;  Fr.  portier.']  One  who  has  charge  of  a 
gate  or  door  ;  a  door-keeper.  Shak. 

3.  An  ancient  English  officer  who  bore  a  rod 
before  justices.  Bouvier. 

4.  A  fermented  malt  liquor,  distinguished 
from  ale  or  beer  by  its  darker  color,  which  arises 
from  an  incipient  charring  of  the  malt,  and  the 
introduction  of  burned  sugar  ;  —  first  made  in 
1722.  Brande. 

POR'T^R- ApE,  n.  The  pay,  or  the  business,  of  a 
porter.    '  Simmonds. 

POR'T^^R-LY,  a.  Like  a  porter  ;  coarse  ;  vulgar. 
"  The  porici'ly  language  of  swearing."       Bray. 

POR'T5R'§-L5D§rE,   n.     The  lodge  or  tenement 
■  occupied  by  a  porter.  Heywood. 

(^*  It  was  the  usual  place  of  summary  punish- 
ment for  the  servants  and  dependants  of  the  great, 
while  they  claimed  and  exercised  the  privilege  of  in- 
flicting corporal  pimishment.    JVares. 

t  POR'TfSSE  (por'tes),  n.    A  breviary.     Spenser. 

POET'-FIRE,  n.  (Gunnery.)  A  paper  tube  filled 
with  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  mealed  powder, 
.  used  instead  of  a  slow-match  to  discharge  ord- 
nance. Stocqueler. 

FORT-FO'LJ-O,  cr  PORT-FOL'IO  (-yo),  71.  ;  pi. 
PORTFOLIOS.  [Fr.  portefeuille ;  porter  (L. porta), 
to  carry,  andfeuille  (li.  folium),  a  leaf.]  A  case, 


of  the  size  and  form  of  a  large  book,  to  keep 
loose  papers  or  prints  in.  Tadii. 

PORT-GLAVE,  n.  [Fr.  porter,  to  carry,  and  W. 
glaif,  sword.]     A  sword-bearer.         Ainawarth. 

t  PORT'GRAVE,  }  „.     [A.  g.  paH,  a  harbor,  and 
t  PORT'GREVE,  S  gerefa,    a    reeve,     a     bailiff.] 

(Law.)  The  principal  magistrate  of  a  port  town  ; 

a  portreeve.  Spelman. 

PORT'-HOLE,  n.  (Natit.)  An  embrasure  or  hole 
in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  for  pointing  a  cannon 
through ;  a  port.  Dana. 

PORT'-HOOK  (-hflk),  n.  (Xaut.)  A  hook  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel  to  which  the  hinges  of  a  port-lid 
are  hooked.  Mar.  Diet. 

POR'Tl-CO  [por'te-ko,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wr. 
Wb. ;  pbr'te-ko,  S.  IV.  J.  P.],  ?i. ;  pi.  p6r'ti-c'o§. 

iL.  portions ;  porta,  a  gate  ;   It.  Sj  Sp.  portico  ; 
h,  portique.^     (Arch.) 

1.  A  walk  covered  with  a  roof,  supported  by 
columns,  at  least  on  one  side ;  a  place  for  walk- 
ing under  shelter.  W,  Smith. 

Most  Grecian  towns  had  independent  porticos.  ...  In  the 
public  porticos  of  Rome,  which  were  exceedingly  numerous 
and  very  extensive,  a  variety  of  business  was  occasionally 
transacted.  W.  Smith. 

2.  A  covered  space,  appendage,  or  projection, 
surrounded  by  columns,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
building.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Porch. 

f  POR'TI-CtjS,  n.     [L.]     A  portico.      B.  Jonson. 

t  P0R'T!N-GAL,  n.  (Geag.)  Portugal :  —  a  Port- 
uguese. Fanshaw.     Byron. 

POR'TJN-gAl,  a.  (GeogS)  Pertaining  to  Portu- 
gal or  to  its  inhabitants  ;  Portuguese.  Fanshaw. 

POR'TION  (por'shun),  n.  [L.  portia ;  It.  porzione  ; 
Sp.  porcion  ;  Fr.  portion.'] 

1.  A  part ;  piece  ;  share  ;  division. 

These  ^eat  portions  or  fragments  fell  into  the  abyss.  Bwnet. 

2.  Apart  assigned  ;  an  allotment;  a  dividend. 

Here's  their  prison  ordained  a.n<l portion  set.  Milton. 

I  will  divide  him  aportion  with  the  great.      Isa.  liii.  12. 

3.  (Law.)  The  part  of  a  parent's  estate,  or  of 
the  estate  of  one  standing  in  the  place  of  a 
parent,  which  is  given  to  a  child.  Bouvier. 

4.  A  wife's  fortune.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Part. 

POR'TION,  V.  a.  [i.  PORTIONED  ;  pp.  portion- 
ing, PORTIONED.] 

1.  To  divide  ;  to  parcel. 

AtiHiportion  to  his  tribes  the  wide  domain.  Pope. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  fortune  or  inheritance. 

Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blessed. 

The  young  who  labor,  and  the  old  who  rest.  Pope. 

POR'TION-5R,  n.      One  who  portions  or  divides. 

POR'TION-IST,  re.     [Fr.  portioniste.] 

1.  in  Merton  College,  Oxford  University, 
Eng.,  a  student  who  has  a  certain  academical 
allowance  or  portion ;  a  postmaster.  Wood. 

2.  The  incumbent  of  a  benefice  that  has  more 
rectors  or  vicars  than  one.  Smart. 

POR'TION-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  portion. 

PORT'LAND-STONB,  re.  (Geol.)  A  granular  lime- 
stone, of  the  upper  part  of  the  oolite  formation, 
abounding  in  the  island  of  Portland,  upon  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire,  Eng.  It  is  much  used  for 
building.  Brande. 

PORT'LAsT,  n.  A  gunwale  ;  a  portoise.  Mar.Dict. 

PORT'-LID,  re.  (Naut.)  The  lid  or  little  door 
which  closes  a  port-hole.  Mar.  Diet. 

PORT'LJ-NESS,  n.  Thd  state  of  being  portly ;  cor- 
pulence ;  dignity  of  mien  arising  from  largeness 
of  person.  Spenser. 

PORT'LY,  a.     1.  Grand  of  mien  ;  stately. 

A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight, 

He  seemed  a  son  of  Anak  for  his  height.  I>ryden. 

2.  Bulky  ;  swelling ;  corpulent ;  stout.  Shak. 

PORT'MAN,  re.  An  inhabitant  or  burgess  of  a 
port-town,  or  of  one  of  the  English  Cinque 
Ports.  Phillips.     Bailey. 

PORT-MAn'TEAU  (port-mSn'to),  n. ;  pi.  Fr.  forte- 
MANTEAUx;  Eng.  p5rt'mXn-teaus  (-toz).  [Fr. 
pm-te-manteau  ;  porter,  to  carry,  and  manteau,  a 
cloak,  a  mantle.]  A  case  or  bag  for  carrying 
clothes  and  other  things  necessary  in  travel- 
ling ;  a  valise.  Spectator. 


PORT'IMAN-TLE,  n.     A  portmanteau. 

j$^  "  This  seems  to  be  the  old  English  orthogra- 
phy." Carres  Craven  Dialect. —  Portmantle  is  coun- 
tenanced by  the  Dictionaries  of  Bailey,  Dyche,  Ash, 
and  Martin,  and  somewhat  also  by  vulgar,  though 
not  by  good,  use. 

PORT'MOTE,  re.  [A.  S.  port,  a  port,  and  mot,  ge- 
mot, an  assembly.]  A  court  held  in  a  port-town, 
and  sometimes  in  an  inland  town.  Cowell. 

POR'T0I§E,  re.    (Naut.)  The  gunwale.  Mar.  Diet. 
il£^  •'  The  yards  are  a  portotie  when  they  rest  on 
the  gunwale."    Dana. 

POR'TOE,  re.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  marble  having 
deep  yellow  veins.  Simmonds. 

POR'TRAIT  (pSr'trat),  re.  [Old  Fr.  partraict ;  Fr. 
portrait ;  portraire,  to  portray. —  See  Portray.] 
A  picture  or  representation  of  a  person  or  of  a 
face  ;  a  picture  drawn  from  life  ;  a  likeness. 

In  portraits,  the  grace,  and,  we  may  add,  the  likeness, 
consists  more  in  taking  the  general  air  than  in  observing  the 
exact  similitude  of  every  feature.  Sir  J.  Jieynolds. 

t  POR'TRAIT,  V.  a.  To  portray ;  to  draw.  Spenser. 


POR'TRAIT-PAINT'jfR, 

traits. 


A  painter  of  por- 
Tweddell. 


POR'TRAIT-PAINT'ING,  re.  The  art  or  the  prac- 
tice of  painting  portraits.  Boswell. 

POR'TRAI-TURE,  n.     [Fr.]    1.  A  painted  resem- 
blance ;  a  portrait.     "  The  portraiture  of  a  per- 
fect orator."  Baker. 
2.  Portrait-painting,     [r.]                   Walpale. 

t  POR'TRAI-TURE,  v.  u,.  To  portray.  Shaftesbury. 

POR-TRAY' (por-tra'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  portraire,  from 
L.  protraho,  to  draw  or  bring  out.]  \i.  por- 
trayed ;  pp.  portraying,  portrayed.] 

1.  To  describe  by  picture  ;  to  paint ;  to  delin- 
eate ;  to  depict ;  to  draw ;  to  sketch  ;  to  rep- 
resent. 

Our  Phtcnix  queen  was  there  portrayed  too  bright.    Drydcti. 

2.  To  adorn  with  pictures. 

Shields 
Various  with  boastful  argumcntportroi/ed.  Hilton. 

POR-TRAY'AL,  re.  The  act  of  portraying ;  repre- 
sentation. Monthly  Mag. 

POR-TRAY'^R,  re.  One  who  portrays.  Richardson. 

PORT'EEEVE,  re.  [A.  S.  port,  a  port,  and  gerefa, 
a  reeve,  a  bailiS'.]  ( Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  chief 
officer  of  a  port-town  ;  a  portgreve.        Warton. 

POR'TR^SS,  re.     A  female  porter.  Milton: 

POET'-ROPB,  re.  (Naut.)  A  rope  lashed  to  the 
inner  ring  of  a  port-lid,  to  draw  it  up.         Burn. 

PORT'Rtll-iE,  re.  An  instrument  which  regulates 
the  motion  of  a  rule  in  a  machine.  Morse. 

t  PORT'-SALE,  re.  A  public  sale  of  goods  to  the 
highest  bidder  ;  an  auction.  Whishaw. 

j8®^  '  So  called  because  they  took  place  in  ports." 
Bouvier. 

PORT'SO-KEN,  re.  (Law.)  The  suburbs  of  a  city 
or  any  place  within  its  jurisdiction.     Whishaw. 

PORT^-TOLL,  re.  (Law.)  Money  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  bringing  goods  into  a  port.  Bouvier. 

PORT'-ToWn,  re.    A  town  where  there  is  a  port. 

PORT'y-GUE§E,  a.   (Geog.)  Relating  to  Portugal. 

P0ET'U-GUE§B,  re.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native,  or  the 
natives,  of  Portugal.  Lardner. 

P  OR-  TU-LA  'CjI,  71.  [L.  portulaca ;  porta,  to  car- 
ry, and  lac,  milk.]  (Bat.)  A  genus  of  polypeta- 
lous,  exogenous  plants  ;  purslain.        Eng.  Cyc. 

PORT'- WAR-DEN,  re.  An  officer  in  a  port  whose 
business  it  is  to  inspect  the  stowage  and  con- 
dition of  merchandise  on  board  of  ships  while 
in  process  of  delivery,  and,  in  event  of  damage, 
to  note  its  extent  and  cause,  to  give  testimony 
in  respect  to  it  when  requested,  and  to  serve  as 
arbitrator  between  ship-master,  consignee,  and 
underwriter.  Soule. 

PORT'-WINE,  n.    A  red  wine  from  Oporto ;  port. 

fPOR'WlG-GLE  (piir'wig-gl),  re.  A  tadpole;  a 
poUiwig.  —  See  Polliwig.  Brow7ie. 

PO'RY  (po're),  a.  Having  pores;  porous.  Dnjden. 

+  PO^E,  re.  [A.  S.  gepose.']  A  cold  in  the  head, 
accompanied  with  discharge  of  mucus.  Chaitcer. 
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P6§E  (poz),  V.  a.  [L.  ponotposuif  to  put  or  place  ; 
It.  posare ;  S'p.posar ;  Fr.  poser,  to  put  or  place, 
to  state,  to  put,  as  a  question.  —  vV".  posio,  to 
pose.]     [i*  POSED  ;  pp.  posing,  posed.] 

1.  To  put  to  a  stand  or  stop ;  to  puzzle. 
*' Learning  was  posed."  Herbert. 

Then  by  what  name  the  unweleome  guest  to  call 

Was  long  a  question,  and  iipooed  tlieni  all.  Crabbe. 

2.  To  embarrass  or  perplex  with  questions ; 
"  She  .  .  .  posed  him^  and  sifted  him."       Bacon. 

PO^E  (po-za'),  n.  [Fr.y  placed.]  (Her.)  Noting 
a  lion,  horse,  or  other  beast,  standing  still,  with 
all  his  feet  on  the  ground  WHght. 

PO§'?R,  n.   One  who,  or  that  which,  poses.  Bacon. 

PO^'rNG,  p.  a.  Puzzling ;  perplexing  ;  confound- 
ing. 

PO§'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  posing  manner.       Clarke. 

PO-flT-^lD,  a.  [L.j30rto,j30SiVMS,  to  place.]  Placed; 
put;  set.  Hale. 

PO-§i"TION  (po-zXsh'un),  n.  [L.  positio  ;  ponoy 
positus,  to  place ;  It.  posizione ;  Sp.  posicion ; 
Fr.  position.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  placed,  or  of  having 
place  ;  situation ;  station.  "  The  position  of 
mountains."  Temple, 

Place  ourselves  in  such  a  jjosition  towards  the  object,  or 
place  the  object  in  such  a  po.Htion  towards  our  eye,  as  may 
give  us  the  clearest  representation  of  it;  for  a  differentposi- 
tion  greatly  alters  the  appearance  of  bodies.  Watts. 

2.  Principle  or  proposition  laid  down. 

■Let  not  the  proof  of  any  position  depend  on  the  positions 
which  follow,  but  always  on  those  whicn  go  before.        Watts. 

3.  The  advancing  or  advancement  of  a  princi- 
ple. Browne. 

4.  {Pros.)  The  state  of  a  vowel  placed  before 
two  consonants,  as  the  first  o  in  pompous^  or  be- 
fore a  double  consonant  as  the  a  in  axle.  Johnson, 

5.  {Arith.)  A  method  of  solving  a  problem 
by  one  or  two  suppositions ;  —  also  called  false 
position,  false  supposition,  rule  of  false,  and 
rule  of  trial  and  error.  Davies.     Bra/ide. 

Angle,  of -position,  {Astron.)  the  angle  which  the  line 
between  two  stars  makes  with  any  fixed  line,  usually 
with  a  circle  of  declination.  JSTichol.  —  Single  position, 
{Arith.)  the  method  of  solving  problems  in  which  the 
resuU  obtained  is  to  the  result  given  as  the  assumed 
number  to  the  required  number.  —  Double  position,  the 
method  of  solving  problems  by  assuming  two  num- 
bers and  working  with  each  as  thougli  it  were  the 
true  answer.  Eliot. 

Syn.  — See  Circumstance. 

PO-§r"TION-AL  (po-zish'un-gl),  a.  Relating  to 
position,     [it.]  Browne.     Edwards. 

POf^'l-TIVE  (poz'e-tiv),  a.  [L.  positicus  ;  It.  ^ 
Sp  positivo  ;  Fr.  positif] 

1.  Laid  down;  express;  direct;  explicit;  une- 
quivocal; not  implied.  '■'Positive  words"  Bacon. 

2.  Absolute;  real;  true;  actual;  existing  in 
fact;  not  negative.  ^' A  positive  good."    Bacon. 

3.  Confident;  assured  ;  certain  ;  not  doubtful. 
"  He  was  positive  as  to  the  fact."  Johnson. 

4.  Over-confident ;  dogmatic ;  obstinate ;  per- 
emptory ;  stubborn  in  opinion. 


Some  positive,  persisting  fops  we  know. 
That,  if  once  wrong,  must  needs  be  always  so. 


Pope. 


5.  Having  power  to  act  directly.  *'  A  positive 
voice  [in  legislation]."  Swift. 

Positive  degree,  {Oram.)  the  simple  form  of  an  ad- 
jective, or  the  first  degree  of  any  quality  expressed  by 
an  adjective  ;  as,  "  good,'*''  "  strong.^''  —  Positive  elec- 
tricity, according  to  Dr.  Franklin's  theory,  the  elec- 
tricity of  a  body  above  its  natural  quantity,  — Positive 
law.  See  Law.  — Positive  quantity,  (Algebra.)  a  quan- 
tity affected  by  the  sign  plus  [-f-]  ;  an  affirmative 
quantity.  —  Positive  sign,  the  sign  plus  [-|-]. 

P0§'I-TIVE,  n.  1.  That  which  is  capable  of  being 
afiirmed ;  reality.  South. 

2.  That  which  settles  by  absolute  appoint- 
ment. IVaterland. 

3.  {Gram.)  A  word  that  afiirms  or  denies  ex- 
istence. Craig. 

P6§J-TiVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  positive  manner ;  ab- 
solutely:—  really;  actually;  not  negatively  :  — 
certainly ;  indubitably  ;  assuredly  ;  —  peremp- 
torily; in-strong  terms  ;  dogmatically. 

p5s'J-T|VE-NESS,  n.    1.  The  state  of  being  posi- 
tive ;  actualness  ;  reality.  Norms. 
2.  Confidence;  assurance;  peremptoriness.- 

P6§'j-TIV-i^M,  n.  1.  Positiveness.  .V.  Brit.  Rev. 

2.  The  testimony  of  the  senses  considered  as 

the  principle  of  all  certitude.  Morell. 
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3.  The  positive  philosophy,  or  the  system  of 
philosophy,  taught  by  M.  Auguste  Comte. 

This  is  the  mission  of  positivism,  to  gencraUze  science  and 
to  systematize  sociahty;  in  otlicr  words,  it  aims  at  creating  u 
philosophy  of  the  ijcicnccs,  as  a  basis  tbr  a  new  social  faith. 

G,  H.  Lewes. 

PO§'l-TIV-isT,  n.  A  believer  in  positivism.  C'/t.  06. 

PO§-I-TiV'j-TV,  -n.     Positiveness.     [r.]      Watts. 

fPO^'l-TURE,  n.     Position;  posture.  Bramhall. 

PO^'N^T,  n.  [W.posned.]  A  little  basin,  skillet, 
or  sauce-pan.  Bacon. 

POS-0-LO^'IC,         )  ^^     Pertaining  to  posology. 

POS  0-LO(?'l-CAL,  )  Wright. 

PO-S6l'0-<^Y,  n.  [Gr.  irdaog,  how  much,  and  Uyo;, 
a  discourse";  Ft. posologie.]  {Med.)  That  part 
of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  doses  or  quan- 
tities in  which  medicines  should  be  adminis- 
tered. Dunglison. 

POS'PO-LITE,  n.  A  kind  of  militia  in  Poland, 
consisting  of  the  gentry,  who,  in  case  of  inva- 
sion, are  summoned  to  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  Ed.  Ency, 

POSS,  V.  a.  To  dash;  to  splash.  [Local.]  Brockett. 

POS'SE,  n.     [L.,  to  be  able.] 

1.  ^Possibility.  —  See  In  posse.  Fleming. 

2.  {Law.)  A  posse-comitatus.  Locke. 
POS ' SE~c6m-I-TA  ' TUB,  n.     [hnw  1,., power  of 

the  county,  from  L.  possum,  posse,  to  be  able, 
and  Law  L.  comitatus,  a  county,  from  L.  comes, 
comitis,  a  count.]  {Law.)  The  whole  male 
population  of  a  county  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  which  a  sherift  may  summon  to  his  as- 
sistance in  certain  cases,  as  to  aid  him  in  keep- 
ing the  peace,  in  arresting  felons,  &c.     Burrill. 

PO§-?ESS'  (poz-zSs')  [poz-zgs',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.R.  C.  Wr.;  pos-ses',  IF6.],r.  a.  [lu.  pos- 
sideo,  possessus ;  po,  an  inseparable  prep.,  de- 
noting power  or  possession,  and  sedeo,  to  sit; 
It. possedei'e ;  Sp.  poseer  ;  ¥t.  jyosscder.]  [/.pos- 
sessed ;  pp.  POSSESSING,  POSSESSED.] 

1.  To  have  as  an  owner  ;  to  have  the  owner- 
ship of ;  to  be  the  real  owner,  master,  or  pro- 
prietor of ;  to  own. 

I  give  tithes  of  all  that  1 2Jossess.  Luke  xviii.  12. 

2.  To  have  ;  to  hold ;  to  occupy. 

Neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which 
he  possessed  was  his  own ;  but  they  had  all  things  common. 

Acts  iv.  32. 

3.  To  seize;  to  take  possession  of;  to  obtain. 

The  English  marched  towards  the  River  Eake,  intending 
topossess  a.  hill  called  Undcr-Eskc.  Jlayward. 

4.  To  get  possession  or  command  of;  to  be 
master  of;  — commonly  followed  by  of. 

"We  possessed  ourselves  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples.      Addison. 

5.  To  make  master  of  in  point  of  knowledge ; 
to  inform  precisely. 

Possess  us,  possess  us;  tell  us  something  of  him.        SJiak. 

6.  To  have  influence  over,  as  a  spirit. 

Those  which  were  possessed  with  devils.       Matt.  iv.  24. 
To  be  possessed,  to  be  under  some  influence,  as  of  a 
spirit.    "  The  man  is  possessed.'^  Swift. 

Syn. —  See  Have,  Hold. 

PO^-^ES'SION  (poz-zesh'un),  ra.  [h. possessio ;  It. 
possessione  ;  Sp.  posesion  ;  Fr.  possessioit.] 

1.  The  state  of  possessing  or  owning ;  owner- 
ship : —  occupation;  occupancy;  retention. 

He  [Isaac]  had  possession  of  flocks,  aad  possesiJion  of  herds, 
and  great  store  of  servants.  Gen.  xxvi.  14. 

il^^ln  law,  possession  is  defined  as  the  state  of 
having  a  corporeal  thing  in  one's  hands  or  power,  or 
under  one's  control ;  or,  the  detention  or  enjoyment 
of  a  thingwhich  a  man  holds  or  exercises  by  himself, 
or  by  another  who  keeps  or  exercises  it  in  his  name. 
In  the  common  law.  possession  has  always  been  con- 
fined in  its  application  to  goods  or  chattels;  seizin 
being  the  term  invariably  used  to  denote  the  possession 
of  a  freehold  estate.    Bouvier.     Barrill. 

2.  Any  thing  possessed ;  property  ;  estate. 
"He  had  great ^osses5io?zs."  Matt.  xix.  22. 

3.  Madness  caused  by  the  internal  operation 
of  an  unclean  spirit ;  the  state  of  being  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon  or  spirit.  Johnson. 

4.  {Internal  Laio.)  A  country  held  by  no 
other  title  than  mere  conquest.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Occupation. 

fPQ^-^ES'SION,  V. 
sions,  or  property. 

PO^-^ES'SION-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying, 
possession.  *  Blomefield. 


To  invest  with   posses- 
Careio. 
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tPO§-§ES'SION-$R,  11.     A  possessor.         Sidney. 

PO§-§ES'SjyE,  a.  [L.  possessLvus  ;  It.  possessive ; 
Sp.  posesivo  ;  Fr.  pocscssif.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  having,  possession.  Martifi. 

2.  {Gram.)  Noting  a  case  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns which  expresses  possession,  answering  to 
the  genitive  in  Latin.  Lowth. 

Pp^-§Ea'S|VE,  n.  A  pronoun  denoting  posses- 
sion. Ash. 

PO§-§ES'SIVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  possessive  manner. 

PO§-§ESS'OR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  possesses  ;  an 
owner;  an  occupant;  a  proprietor.  '■'■Possess- 
ors of  lands  or  houses."  A-cts  iv.  34. 
Syn. —  Possessor  is  one  who  has  actual  possession 
of  a  thing;  owner  or  proprietor,  one  who  has  a  legal 
title  to  it,  or  to  whom  it  belongs,  though  it  may  not 
be  in  his  actual  possession  ;  master,  one  who  has  the 
control  of  it. 

PO§-§ES'SO-RY,  orP5§'§JgS-SO-RY  [poz-zes'sur-e, 
J.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wr.  Wb.  ;  p5z'zes-sur-e,  S.  W^.  P. 
E.  F.  Ja.],  a.  [L.  possessorius  ;  It. possessorio ; 
Sp.  posesoi'io  ;  Ft.  possessoire.] 

1.  Having  possession.  "The  true  possessory 
lord."  _    _  Howell. 

2.  Pertaining  to  possession.  ^*  A  possessory 
feeling  in  the  heart."  Chalmers. 

Possessory  action,  (Law.)  an  action  in  which  the 
right  of  possession  is  contested.  Blaclistone. 

POs'S^IT,  n.  [It.posca,  a  drink  composed  of  vin- 
egar and  water.  Johnson.  —  From  L.  potio,  a 
drink.  Minsheu.  —  From  Fr.  posei%  to  place,  to 
settle.  Skinner.  —  W.  poset.]  Milk  curdled  with 
wine  or  other  liquor.  Shah. 

fPOS'S^T,  V.  a.  To  curdle,  as  milk  with  acids; 
to  turn.  Shak. 

POS-Sr-BIL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  possibilitas  \  It.  possibi- 
lita ;  Sp.  posiSilidad  ;  Fr.  possibilite.] 

1.  State  of  being  possible  ;  power  of  being 
or  of  happening.  "Possibility  of  error."  HoQkei\ 

A  bare  possibility  that  a  thing  may  be  or  not  be  is  no  juet 
cause  of  doubting  whether  a  thing  be  or  not.  TUlotson, 

2.  Any  thing  that  is  possible.  ^*  Possibilities 
are  as  infinite  as  God's  power."  South. 

3.  {Laio.)  An  event  oi;  thing  which  mayor 
may  not  happen  ;  a  contingency.         Whishaw. 

POS'SI-BLE  (pos'se-bl),  a.  [h.  poss^ibilis  ;  posse, 
to  be  able  ;  potis,  able,  and  esse,  to  be  ;  It.  pos- 
sibile;  S-p.  posible  ;  Fr.  possfble.]  1  hat  may 
exist,  be,  or  be  done  ;  not  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  things  ;  practicable  ;  feasible. 

He  must  not  stay  within  doors  for  fear  the  house  should 

fall  upon  him.  for  that  is  possible,  nor  must  he  go  out,  lest  the 

next  man  that  meets  him  should  kill  him,  for  that  is  also 

possible.  WiVcins. 

Finn  we  subsist,  hut  possible  to  swer\'e.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Somethings  are  possible  which  cannot  be 
CRlled  practicable ;  but  everything  that  is  practicable 
must,  in  its  nature,  be  possible.  The  possible  depends 
on  the  power  of  the  agent ;  the  practicable,  on  circum- 
stances. "  With  God  all  things  are  possible."  A 
practicable  scheme.  Possible  is  opposed  to  impossible  ; 
practicable  to  impracticable;  practical  'to  speculative 
or  theoretical.  "  Possible  relates  sometimes  to  con- 
tingency, sometimes  to  power  or  liberty,  and  these 
seiises  are  frequently  confounded.  In  the  first  sense, 
we  say,  e.  g.,  '  It  is  possible  this  patient  may  recover,' 
not  meaning  that  it  depends  on  his  choice,  but  that 
we  are  not  sure  whether  the  event  will  not  be  such. 
In  the  other  sense,  it  is  possible  to  the  best  man  to  vio- 
late every  rule  of  morality,  since,  if  it  were  out  of  his 
power  to  act  so  if  he  chose  it,  there  would  be  no  moral 
goodness  in  the  case,  though  we  are  quite  sure  that 
such  never  will  be  his  choice."     Wliately. 

POS'SI-BLY,  ad.  1.  By  any  power  really  existing. 
*'  Can  we  possibly  his  love  desert."  Milton. 

2.  "Without  impossibility  or  absurdity ;  per- 
haps; perchance. 

POS'SUM,  n.     A  colloquial  contraction  for  opos- 
sum^   [S.  and  AY.  portion  of  the  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 
To  play  possum,  to  practise  deception,  in  tlie  man- 
ner of  the  opossum,  who  pretends  to  be  dead  when  he 
is  attacked  by  a  dog.  Bartlett. 

POST,  n.  [L.  postis  ;  pono,  positus,  to  place  ;  It. 
posta;  Sp.  7^05^6  ;  Fr.  poteau.  —  A.  S.  &;  Dut. 
post;  Ger .  pfosten ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  ^'W.  post.] 

1,  A  piece  of  timber  or  of  stone  fixed  or  set 
upright ;  a  pillar  ;  a  column ;  a  support. 

The  two  siAeposts  and  upper  pn^t  of  the  house.        Ex.  xii.  7. 

Fir-trees,  cypresses,  iind  cedara  being,  by  a  kind  of  natural 

rigor,  inflexible  downwards,  arc  thereby  fittest  for  posts  or 

pUlars.  Wotton. 

2.  [It.  2JOsto,  posta;  Sp.  posta;  Fr.poste.]   A 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  s6N;    BtjLL,  BUR,  RtlTLE.  — 9,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;   £,  fi,  5,  g,  hard;    §  as  7;    X  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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military  station ;    a  place  where  a  soldier  or  a 
number  of  troops  are  stationed  ;  position  ;  seat. 

What  stalking  ghost 
Commands  the  guard,  what  sentries  keep  the  /lUst.     Urydt^n. 
To  guard  thia  ■post,  he  cries,  that  art  employ. 
And  here  detain  the  scattered  youth  of  Troy.        I'opu. 

3.  Office  ;  employment ;  place  ;  situation  ; 
station.      ^' Posts  of  profit  or  of  trust."    Pope. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Charles,  he  [Inigo]  was  continued 
in  hisjjosfs  under  both  king  and  queen.  Wulpolc. 

4.  One  who  comes  and  goes  between  station 
and  station,  or  at  stated  times  ;  a  messenger;  — 
particularly,  a  public  letter-carrier.  "  My  days 
are  swifter  than  a. post.'*  Job  ix.  25. 

The^posts  went  with  the  letters  from  the  king  and  hia 
princes  througtiout  all  Israel.  2  Chron.  xxx.  (J. 

5.  Speed;  haste;  hurry. 

The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  allisosf.     Slictl\ 

6.  A  European  continental  itinerary  measure, 
generally  calculated  in  France  and  Germany  at 
two  leagues,  but  in  Italy  at  two  Tciiles.Simmonds. 

7.  A  kind  of  letter-paper.  Wright. 
To  ride  or  travel  post,  to  ride  or  travel  as  a  post ;  to 

ride  or  travel  expeditiously  or  swiftly.  Dryden. 

il®* "  How  various  are  the  senses  in  which  the 
word  post  is  employed! — post-ofhce-y  ^oa(-haste  ;  a 
post  standing  in  the  ground  ;  a  military  post ;  an  offi- 
cial post  J  to  post  a  ledger.  .  Might  one  not  at  first  pre- 
sume it  impossible  to  bring  lill  these  uses  of  post  to  a 
common  centre .-'  Yet,  indeed,  when  once  on  the  right 
track,  nothing  is  easier.  Post  is  tlie  Latin  positus,  that 
wliich  is  placed  ;  the  piece  of  timber  is  placed  in  the 
ground,  and  so  a  post ;  a  military  station  is  u.  post,  for 
a  man  is  placed  in  it,  and  must  not  quit  it  witliout 
orders  ;  to  travel  post  is  to  have  certain  relays  of  horses 
placed  at  intervals,  so  that  on  the  road  no  delay  may 
occur;  the  post-office  is  that  which  avails  itself  of 
this  mode  of  communication ;  to  post  a  ledger  is  to 
place  or  register  its  several  items,"     Trench. 

Syn.  ~  See  Situation. 

POST,  a.     1.  Used  in  travelling  quickly  or  from 
station  to  station,  as  horses  or  chaises. 
2.  t  [Fr.  aposter,  to  suborn.]     Suborned. 

Sandys. 

POST,  V.  a.     \i.  POSTED  ;  pp.  postixg,  posted.] 

1.  To  place  ;  to  put ;  to  set ;  to  fix ;  to  station. 
The  conscious  priest,  who  was  suborned  before. 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern  door,  Dryden. 

He  Kent  forth  scouts  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  . .  .  and 
posted  himself  to  the  best  advantage.  Jortin. 

2.  To  fix  on  a  post,  as  a  notice  or  an  adver- 
tisement ;  to  placard. 

Those  pretences  to  infallible  cures  which  we  daily  see 
posted  in  every  corner  of  the  streets.  South. 

3.  To  fix  the  name  of  on  a  post ;  to  advertise, 
with  opprobrious  mention.  "  On  pain  of  being 
posted."  Granville. 

4.  {Book-keeping.)  To  transfer  into  the  led- 
ger, as  from  the  journal ;  as,  **  To  post  an  ac- 
count "  :  — to  transfer  the  accounts  of  into  the 
ledger.  "You  have  not  posted  your  books  these 
ten  years."  Arbutlmot. 

t  Topost  off,  to  put  off;  to  send  away.  Shak. 

POST,  V.  n.  To  travel  with  post-horses ;  to  travel 
with  speed. 

I  posted  night  and  day  to  meet  you.  Shak. 

POST,  ad.     Hastily  or  swiftly,  as  a  post. 

Sent  from  Mediajjosi  to  Egypt.  Milton. 

POST.  A  Latin  adverb  and  preposition,  signifying 
after,  behind,  subsequent,  since,  &c.,  which  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  many  English  words. 

POST'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  posted.  Mountagu. 

POST'— ACT,  n.  An  after-act ;  an  act  done  after- 
wards. Burrill. 

POST'A<?E,  n.  An  official  charge  for  the  trans- 
mission of  letters,  or  other  mailable  matter,  in 
the  mail.  Dryden. 

POST'A^E-STAMP,  «.  An  adhesive  govern- 
ment stamp  of  different  values,  for  affixing  to 
letters  to  pay  the  postal  charge.  Simmonds. 

POST'AL,  a.  [Ft.']  Pertaining  to  the  post,  post- 
office,  or  mails.  London  Times. 

POST'-AND-PAiR',  n.  An  old  game  at  cards, 
played'  with  three  cards  each.  B.  Jonson. 

fOST'-BAG,  n.     A  mail-bag.  Simmonds. 

POST'-BILL,  n.  A  post-office  way-bill  placed  in 
the  mail-bag,  or  given  in  charge  of  the  guard  or 
driver.  Simmonds. 

POST'— BOY,  n.  A  boy  who  rides  as  post,  or 
drives  a  post-chaise.  Tatler. 


POST'-CAP-TAJN,  n.  A  common,  unofficial  title 
given  to  a  captain  of  the  royal  navy,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  a  commander,  who  is  often 
styled,  by  courtesy,  a  captain.  >>immonds* 

POST'— CHAISE  (post'shaz),  n.  A  carriage,  usu- 
ally with  four  wheels,  for  travelling  with  post- 
horses  ;  a  stage-coach.  Gray. 

PoST'-COACH,  11.    A  post-chaise.  Bdswell. 

POST'DATE,  V.  a.  \l^.post,  after,  and  Eng.  date.] 

H.  POSTDATED  ;  pp.  POSTDATING,  POSTDATED.] 

To  date  later  than  the  real  time.  Donne. 

POST'-DATE,  n.  A  date  put  to  a  bill  of  exchange 
later  than  the  time  at  which  it  is  drawn.  Ci^ahb. 

POST'— DAY,  n.  A  day  on  which  the  mail  arrives 
or  departs.  Johnson. 

POST  Di'EM.  [L.,  after  the  day.]  (Law.)  The 
return  of  a  ^^Tit  after  the  day  assigned  :  —  also 
a  fee  paid  in  such  a  case.  Cowell. 

POST-DI-LU'VI-AL,  u,.  After  the  flood;  post- 
diluvian. Smart. 

POST-DJ-LU'VJ-AN,  a.  [L.  post,  after,  and  diht- 
vium,  a  flood.]  After  the  deluge  or  flood  in 
Noah's  time.       >  Woodward. 

POST-DI-LU' VJ-AN,  /t.  A  person  living  since  the 
deluge.  Grew. 

POST-DIS-SEI§'jpR,  n.  One  who  disseises  a  sec- 
ond time.  Clarke. 

P6ST-DIS-SEI'_§IN,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  writ 
that  lies  for  him  who,  having  recovered  lands  or 
tenements  by  force  of  novel  disseisin,  is  again 
disseised  by  the  former  disseisor.         Whishaw. 

PbS'TE-4,n.  [L.,  afterward.]  {Law.)  A  record 
of  what  is  done  in  a  cause  subsequent  to  the 
joining  of  issue  and  awarding  of  trial.  Wliishaw, 

POST'^D,  a.  1.  Placed;  stationed: — transferred. 
2.  Well-informed;    instructed;  —  sometimes 
used  with  up.     [Colloquial,  U.  S.] 

POST '-EN-TRY,  n.  1.  {Law.)  An  entry  made 
by  a  merchant,  at  the  custom-house,  after  the 
goods  have  been  weighed,  measured,  or  gauged, 
in  order  to  make  up  a  deficiency  of  the  original 
or  prime  entry.  Bouvier. 

2.  {Book-keeping.)    An  additional  or  subse- 
quent entry.  Winght. 

POST':pR,  n.    1.  One  who  posts  ;  a  courier.  Shak. 
2.  A  printed  hand-bill  or  placard.  Simmonds. 

POS-TE'RI-OR,  a-  [L.,  comp.  of postents,  coming 
after.] 

1.  Coming  after  in  time  ;  later ;  subsequent. 
''  Hesiod  vfdiS  posterior  to  Homer."         Broome. 

2.  Coming  after  in  place  ;  hinder.         Bacon. 


POS-TE'RI-OR^,  n.  pi 
and  other  animals. 


The  hinder  parts  in  man 
Howell. 


P0S-TE-RJ-6r'I-TY,  n.  ■  [Fr.  posteriority.]  State 
of  being  posterior ;  —  opposed  to  priority.  Hale. 

POS-TE'RI-QR-LY,  ad.  In  a  posterior  manner ; 
subsequently.  Dunglison. 

POS-TER'I-TY,  n.  [L.  posteritas ;  It.  posterith ; 
Sp.  posteridad ;  Fr.  postirite.]  Succeeding  gen- 
erations; descendants;  —  opposed  to  ancestors. 

Long,  long,  shall  Greece  tlie  woes  we  caused  bewail, 

And  B&6. posterity  repeat  the  tale.  Pope. 

Nor  do  we  intend  that  those  who  come  after  us  shall  be 

denied  the  same  high  fruition.    We  will  not  filch  from  cos- 

terity  the  treasure  placed  in  our  hands  to  be  transmitted  to 

other  generations.  D.  Webster. 

Syn.  —  See  Offspring. 

POS'TERN,  n.  [Fr.  p  Herne,  from  L.  post,  behind.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  small  door  or  gate  at  the  back 
of  a  building :  —  any  small  door  or  gate,  par- 
ticularly by  the  side  of  a  larger  one.       Bntton. 

2.  (Fort.)  A  passage  under  the  rampart,  af- 
fording communication  from  the  fort  into  the 
ditch,  &c.  Stocqueler. 

POS'TERN,  w.    Being  behind;  back.         Dryden. 

tPOST-^X-rST',  V.  n.  [Ij.  post,  after,  and  Eng. 
exist.]     To  exist  or  live  after.  Cudioorth. 

POST-gX-IST'J^NCE,   jb.      Subsequent  or  future 

existence.  Addison. 

POST-^.:^-isT'5NT,  «.  Existing  after.  Cudworth. 

t  POST'-FACT,  n.  [L  7305^  after.  And  factum,  a 
deed.]  The  representation  of  a  fact  after  it  has 
occurred.       Proceedings  of  some  Divines,  1641. 


POST  FAC'TO.  [L.]  After  the  fact.  —  See  Ex 
POST  FACTO.  Bouvier 

POST'-FINE,  n.  {English  Law.)  A  duty  to  the 
kin^  for  a  fine  acknowledged  in  his  court,  paid 
by  the  cognizee  after  the  fine  is  fully  passed ;  — 
also  called  king's  silver.  Whishaw. 

POST ' FIX,  7L  [L.  po5^,  after,  and  Eng. /a: ;  Fr. 
postfixe.]  {Gram.)  A  syllable,  or  a  termination, 
added  to  the  end  of  a  word,  or  to  the  root  of  a 
word,  to  modify  its  meaning  ;  an  affix  ;  a  suffix. 

POST'FIX,  V.  a.  To  add  or  annex  a  postfix  to  ;  to 
modify  by  a  postfix.  Wright. 

POST-HACK'NEY,  ?i.  A  hired  post-horse.  Wotto7i. 

POST— 1-lASTE',  71.  Haste  like  that  of  a  post  or 
courier.  Shak. 

POST-HAste',  ad.  With  the  haste  or  speed  like 
that  of  a  post  or  courier.  Ash, 

POS-THET'p-MIST,  n.  [Gr.  irdtrGrj,  the  foreskin, 
and  TOfi^,  a  cutting.]  {Med.)  One  who  performs 
the  operation  of  circumcision.  Dunglison. 

POS-THKT'O-MY,  n.     Circumcision.     Dunglison. 

POS-THI-O-PLAS'TIO,  a.  [Gr.  noaOiav,  dim.  of 
irdaOrj,  the  foreskin,  and  ■rr?.a(Tau),  to  form.]  {Med.) 
Restoring  the  prepuce.  Dunglison. 

POST'-HORN,  n.  A  horn  or  tin  tube  blown  by 
a  mail-carrier  or  a  coachman.  Simmonds. 

POST'-HORSE,  n.  Ahorse  for  the  use  of  couriers. 

POST'-HOUSE,  n.  Post-office ;  a  house  where 
letters  are  taken  and  despatched.  Watts. 

fPOST'HUME,  a.     Posthumous.  Purchas. 

fPOST'HUMED,  u>.     Posthumous.  Fuller. 

POST'HU-MOUS  [post'hu-mus,  8.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ;  post'liu-mHs,  P.],  a.  [L.  post- 
humus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  postumo  ;  Fr.  posthume.  —  L. 
post,  after,  and  humus,  the  ground  ;  humatus, 
buried.  Richardson.  —  L.  postumus,  last,  — 
sometimes  incorrectly  written  posthumus,  in 
consequence  of  an  erroneous  derivation  from 
post,  after,  and  humus,  the  ground.  W.  Smith.  — 
**  How  could  the  A  have  ever  found  its  way  into 
posthumous,  but  for  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  it  had  something  to  do  with  post  humum, 
instead  of  being  the  superlative  of  posterus  ?  " 
Trench.'^ 

1.  Being,  remaining,  or  occurring  after  death. 
"  This  posthumous  character."  Addison. 

2.  Published  after  the  death  of  the  author. 

The  posthumous  discourses  [of  Dr.  South]  publiched  in 
]  744,  Sorin, 

3.  Born  after  the  death  of  the  father,  or  when 
the  cesarean  operation  is  performed,  after  that 
of  the  mother.  ^'-  A.  posthumous  child."  Bouvier. 

POST'HV-MOOS-LY,  ad.     After  one's  death. 

f  POS'TIC,  a.  \Jj.  posticus.]    Backward.    Broione. 

POS'TIL,  n.  [L.  posiilla,  afterwards  ;  It.  postilla, 
a  short  note  ;  Sp.  postila ;  Fr.  postille.] 

1.  A  marginal  note ;  —  a  name  anciently  given 
to  a  note  in  the  margin  of  a  Bible,  and,  subse- 
quently, to  any  note  which  came  after  the  text : 
—  in  the  middle  ages,  a  short  explanation  upon 
the  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  the  day.  Ede?i. 

2.  A  name  anciently  given  to  a  sermon  or 
homily,  usually  delivered  immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  Gospel.  Hook. 

t  POS'TIL,  V.  n.  To  comment ;  to  addnotes.  Shelton. 

fPOS'TJL,  V.  o.  \lt.  postillare  \  ^^;  postilar.]  To 
illustrate  with  marginal  notes.  "  PostiUed  in 
the  margent  with  the  king's  hand."  Bacon. 

POS-TTL'ION  [pos-til'yun,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  ptis- 
til'yyn,  W.  E.  K.],  n.  \Yr .  postilion.]  One  who 
rides  on  and  guides  one  of  the  leaders  or  horses 
in  a  coach,  post-chaise,  or  other  carriage. 

fPOS'TIL-LATE,  V.  a.  or  n.  [It.  postillare.]  To 
preach  by  expounding  Scripture,  verse  by 
verse.  Wright. 

fPOS-TIL-LA'TION,  n.    An  exposition.  Wright. 

fPOS-TJL-LA'TOR,  n.    An  expositor.      Wright. 

fPOs'TIL-L^R,  n.  One  who  writes  marginal 
notes;  one  who  glosses  or  comments.  "Pos- 
tillers  and  commentators."  Browne. 

POST'ING,  n.  1.  Act  of  travelling  by  post :  —  the 
business  of  furnishing  post-horses.   McCuUoch. 


A,  E,  I,  6,   U,  Y,  long;    A,  E,  1,  6,  C,  Y,  short;    A,  jp,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    utlK^  HER; 
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2.  The  act  of  transferring  an  account  from 
one  book  to  another,  —  particularly  from  the 
journal  and  waste-book  to  the  ledger. 

POST'ING-HOOSE,  n.  A  house  or  station  where 
post-horses  are  furnished.  Clarke. 

POS-TiaUE'  (pos-tefc'),  n.  [Fr.  poskche.']  (Arch.) 
'An  ornament  of  sculpture  when  it  is  superadded 
after  the  work  itself  is  done.  Wright. 

tPOS'TLE.(pBs'sl),  «.     1.  An  apostle.         Fisher. 
2.  A  comment  or  short  gloss.  Wright. 

a.     [See  1 

Existing,    done,    or    con- 


P0ST-L1-MIN'!-AR,    )  „.     [See  Postliminium.] 
POST-LI-MlN'J-OUS,  )  E    ■     ■ 


trived  subsequently, 
plications." 


Postliminioxts  after-ap- 
South. 


POST-LJ-MIJV' I-i/M,  n,  [L.,  from posi,  after,  be- 
yond, and  Hme«,  the  threshold.]  {Civil  Law.) 
The  right  by  virtue  of  which  persons  and  things 
taken  by  the  enemy  are  restored  to  their  former 
^  state,  when  coming  again  under  the  power  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  Bouvier. 

POST-LIM'{-NY,  n.  (Laio.)  Postliminium.  Burrill. 

POST'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  POSTMEN.  1.  A  courier  ;  a 
letter-carrier.  Granger. 

2.  (Eng.  Law.)  One  of  the  two  most  experi- 
enced barristers  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  (the 
other  being  called  the  tubryian)^  who  have  a  pre- 
cedence in  motions  ;  —  so  called  from  the  place 
in  which  he  sits.  Whishaw. 

POST'— MARK,  n.  A  stamp  or  mark  put  on  letters 
in  the  post-office.  Bouvier. 

POST'MARK,  V,  a.  [i.  POSTMAKKED  ;  pp.  POST- 
MARKING, POSTMAIIKED.]  To  put  the  stamp  or 
mark  of  the  post-office  on.  Gardiner. 

POST'mAs-TIJIK,  n.  1.  An  officer  who  has  charge 
of  a  post-office.  Bouvier. 

2.  One  who  has  a  certain  academical  allow- 
ance or  portion  ;  a  portionist.  Todd. 

3.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  posting-house. 

POST'mAS-T5R-9EN'5R-AL,  n.  The  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  post-office  department  of  a  country 
or  nation.  Bouvier. 

POST-MJJ-RID'I-AN,  a.  [L.  postmeridianus-,  post, 
after,  and  meridianus,  pertaining  to  midday.] 
Relating  to,  or  being  in,  the  afternoon. 

Over-hasty  digestion  is  the  ineonvenience  oi post-meridian 
sleep.  Bacon. 

POST'— MILL,  n.  A  wind-mill  made  to  turn  on  a 
strong  vertical  post.  Bigelow. 

POST-MOR' TF.M.  [L.,  after  death.']  Made,  or 
happening,  after  death  ;  as,  "  A  post-mortem. 
examination";  ^^Post-mortem  rigidity." 

POST'NATE,  a.  \lj.post,  after,  and  natics,  born.] 
Born  after  j  subsequent,     [ii.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

POST'-NOTE,  n.  {Com.)  A  bank-note  payable 
at  a  distant  period  and  not  on  demand;  a  kind 
of  bank-note  intended  to  be  transmitted  at  a 
distance  by  post.  Bouvier. 

ij®=  A  pos(-7io(e  differs  from  a  common  bank-note 
in  being  payable  to  order,  the  latter  being  payable  to 
bearer.     Craig. 

POST-NUP'TIAL  (-shjl),  a.  Being,  or  taking 
place,  after  marriage. 

Post-nuptial  settlement^  {Law.)  a  conveyance  gen- 
erally made  by  the  husband  for  the  benetit  of  the 
wife.  Bouvier. 

POST-0'BIT,  n.  [L.  post,  after,  and  obitus,  death.] 

1.  {Law.)  Abend,  or  an  agreement,  by  which 
the  obligor  borrows  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
and  promises  to  repay  it  with  more  than  the 
lawful  interest  upon  the  death  of  a  person  from 
whom  he  has  e.xpectation,  if  the  obligor  be  then 
living.  Bouvier. 

2.  {Med.)  Poiift-mortem.  Dunglison. 

POST-6'BIT,  a.  After  death;  posthumous.  Smart. 

POST'-OF-PICE,  re.  A  place  for  the  reception 
and  distribution  of  the  letters  and  despatches 
that  are  to  be,  or  that  have  been,  carried  by  the 
post.  Brande. 

POST-OR'BJ-TAL,  a.  [L.  post,  after,  behind,  and 
orbis,  a  circle!]  Pertaining  to  whatever  is  situ- 
ated behind  the  orbits.  Maunder. 

POST'-PAID,  a.  Having  the  postage  paid.  Greene. 

POST-PONE',  V.  a.    [L.  postpono  ;  post,  after,  and 
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fiono,  to  place  ;    It.  postponere  ;    Sp.  posponerJ] 
i.  POSTPONED  ;  pp.  POSTPONING,  POSTPONED.] 

1.  To  put  off;  to  defer  till  some  future  time  ; 
to  delay;  to  adjourn  ;  to  procrastinate. 

The  most  trifling  amuBement  is  suffered  to  postpone  the 
one  thing  neccBsary.  RogerB. 

2.  To  put  or  set  aside  as  of  less  value  or  im- 
portance;  to  esteem  less. 

It  scciiis  the  princo  postponed  the  love  he  bore  to  this 
woman  and  children  to  tliat  which  he  bore  to  his  brother 
Henry.  Howell 

POST-PONE'M^INT,  n.  The  act  of  postponing ;  a 
deferring  till  a  future  time  ;  delay.  Todd. 

t  p6ST-PO'N5;NOE,  n.    Dislike.  Johnson. 

POST-PON'JjlR,  n.     One  who  postpones.      Paley. 

POST-PO-Si"TION  (post-po-zish'tin),  n.  [L. post, 
after,  and  positio,  a  placing.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  put  back  ;  a  back  posi- 
tion. Mede. 

2.  {Mus.)  An  interruption  of  the  harmony 
effected  by  putting  a  discord  upon  the  accented 
part  of  a  bar,  followed  by  a  concord  on  the  next 
unaccented  part,  but  not  prepared  and  resolved 
according  to  the  rules  for  discords.  Moore. 

POST-PO^'I-TI  VE,  a.    Being  placed  after.  Tooke. 

POST-PRAN'DI-AL,  a.  ^.  post,  after,  andjsran- 
dium,  lunch.]  Happemng  after  dinner.  Bidwer. 

POST-Rj^l-MOTE',  a.  [L.  post,  and  remote.']  More 
remote  in  subsequent  time  or  order.       Wright. 

POST'— ROAD,  n.  A  road  on  which  the  post  or 
mail  is  conveyed;  a  post-route.  Sterne. 

POST'-ROUTE  (-rot  or  -rbiit),  n.     A  post-road. 

POST-SCE  'J^l-  tlM,  n.  [L.,  from  post^  behind,  and 
scena,  a  scene.]  {Arch.)  The  back  part  of  the 
theatre  behind  the  scenes.  Brande. 

POST'SCRIpt,  n.  [L.  posi,  after,  and  scriptum, 
something  written  ;  It.  postscripta ;  Fr.  post- 
scriptum.j  An  addition  made  to  a  letter  after 
it  is  concluded  and  signed  by  the  writer :  — also 
any  addition  of  something  omit;ted,  made  to  a 
literary  performance  after  it  had  been  supposed 
to  be  finished;  an  appendix.  Maunder. 

POST'SCRIPT-^D,  a.  Having  a  postscript ;  writ- 
ten afterwards,     [u.]  J.  Q.  Adams. 

POST'-ToWn,  71.  A  town  in  which  there  is  a 
post-office  :  —  a  town  in  which  post-horses  are 
kept.  Johnson. 

PdS'TU-LANT,  n.  One  who  requests  or  demands  ; 
a  canvasser ;  a  candidate,     [e..]        Chesterjleld. 

POST'y-LATE  (post'yu-lat),  v.  a.  [L.  postulo,  pos- 
tulatus  ;  posco,  to  ask  urgently  ;  It.  postulare ; 
Sp.  postular ;  Fr.  postuler.'] 

1.  To  beg  or  assume  without  proof. 

Not  from  postulated  and  precarious  inferences.      Browne. 

2.  To  invite  ;  to  require  by  entreaty.  Burnet. 

3.  To  assume  or  claim  as  an  authority.  Tooke. 

POST'U-LATE,  n.  [L.  postulatum,  a  demand;  It. 
postulate;  S'p.  postulado  ;  Fr.  postulat.'] 

1.  A  position  or  a  proposition  of  which  the 
truth  is  demanded  or  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  future  reasoning  ;  a  supposition.        Brande. 

2.  {Math.)  A  self-evident  problem,  being  less 
general  than  an  axiom,  which  is  a  self-evident 
proposition.  Davies. 

p5ST-U-LA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  postulatio  ;  It.  postuh- 
zione;  Sp.  postulacio7i ;  Vr.  postulation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  postulating  or  supposing  with- 
out proof;  gratuitous  assumption  ;  supposition. 

2.  Supplication  ;  intercession  ;  request,    [r.] 

Presenting  hiB postulations  at  the  throne  of  God.       Pearson. 

3.  Suit ;  cause,     [e.]  Burnet. 

POST'y-LA-TO-RY.  a.     [L.  postulatorius .'] 

1.  Assuming  without  proof.  Johnson. 

2.  Assumed  without  proof.  Browne. 

pdST-U-LA'TUM,n.\  pX.'L.  posTULATA',  Eng. 
POSTULATUMS.  [L.]  A  position  assimied  with- 
out proof ;  a  postulate.  Dryden. 

POST'U-MOCS,  a.  [L.  postumus,  last.]  Posthu- 
mous. —  See  Posthumous,     [e.]       W.  Smith. 

POST'URE  (post'yyr,  24),  n.  [L,  positura  ;  pono, 
positus,  to  place;  It.  §  Sp.  positura',  Fr.  pos- 
ture.'] 

1.    Place ;    situation  ;    position ;    disposition 
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with  regard  to  something  else.     "  Plis  noblest 
posture  and  station  in  this  world."  Hale. 

2.  Disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  body  with 
respect  to  each  other  ;  position  of  the  body ; 
attitude.    "  In  an  ib'^QCt posture."  Milton. 

Th&tposture,  and  the  look  of  filial  love.       Wordsworth. 

3.  State  ;  condition  ;  disposition. 

The  Lord  Hopton  left  Arundel  Castle  before  he  had  put  it 

into  tlie  good  posture  he  intended.  Clarendon. 

The  several  postures  of  his  devout  soul.  Atterbury. 

POST'URE  (p5st'yyr),  v.  a.  To  put  or  place  in  a 
particular  posture. 

He  was  raw  with  posiwing  himself  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chirurgeons.  Brook. 

POST'URE-MAK'^LR,  n.  One  who  make  postures 
or  contortions.  Spectator. 

POST'URE-MAS'T^.R  (post'yur-mis'ter),  n.  One 
who  teaches,  or  practises,  postures  or  attitudes. 
"A  kind  of  posture-master."  Spectator. 

POST'-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  "Wood  suited  for  gate- 
posts and  for  similar  purposes.  Simmonds. 

PO'§Y  (po'ze),  n.     [Contracted  fiova.poesy.'] 

1,  A  motto,  or  a  verse,  as  upon  a  ring. 

And  the  tent  was  replenished,  and  decked  with  this  pos}/, 
"  Atler  busy  labor  cometh  victorious  rest."  Hall. 

2.  A  nosegay  or  bu^eh  of  flowers. 

Posy  originally  meant  verses  presented  with  a  nosegay  or 
bunch  of  flowers,  and  hence  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  flowers  themselves.  Sullivan. 

POT,  n.  [Dut.  pot ;  Dan.  potfe ;  Sw.  potta.  — W. 
pot ;  Gael.  poit.  —  Fr.  pot.  —  Low  L.  potus,  from 
h.  potzis  (drink),  —  a  metonymy  by  which  the 
thing  containing  is  taken  for  the  thing  con- 
tained.   Du  Cange.  —  From  pit.  Tooke.'] 

1.  A  hollow  vessel,  of  any  substance  or  mate- 
rial, commonly  of  earth  or  metal,  used  for  boil- 
ing meat,  holding  liquids,  &c.  "  Huge  pots  of 
boiling  pulse."     "  Earthen  pots."  Golding. 

2.  A  mug;  a  cup.  Simmonds. 

3.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  pot. 

The  soldier  drinks  hisjaof,  and  then  offers  payment.      Swift. 

4.  A  general  vulgar  name  for  the  imperial 
quart  measure.  Simmonds. 

5.  A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  paper  ;  —  some- 
times written  po^^.  Simmonds. 

To  go  to  pot,  to  go  to  destruction  or  ruin.     [Low.] 
Now  and  then  a  farm  went  to  pot.  Arbuthnot. 

POT,  V.  a.     [i.  POTTED  ;  pp.  pottixg,  potted.] 

1.  To  preserve  seasoned  in  a  pot  or  pots. 
*'  Potted  fowl  and  fish."  Dryden. 

2.  To  put  or  place  in  a  pot.  '■^  Pot  them  in 
natural,  not  forced,  earth."  Evelyn. 

3.  To  put  into  a  hogshead  for  draining,  or 
into  a  mould  for  claying,  as  sugar.       Edwards. 

fPOT,  -y.  It.    To  tipple  ;  to  drink.  Shah. 

PO'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  potabilis  ;  poto  (Gr.  ttiVw, 
EiroOrjv),  to  drink ;  It.  potabile ;  Sp.  «^Fr.  potable.^ 
That  niay  be  drunk ;  drinkable.  Bacon. 

PO'TA-BLE,  n.  Something  which  may  be  drunk. 
"  Useful  in  potables.**  Philips. 

PO'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  potable ; 
drinkableness.  Johnson. 

POT'A-^^R,  n.    [Fr.]    A  porringer,     [r.]     Grew. 

POT' ALE,  n.  A  local  name  for  the  refuse  of  a 
grain  distillery,  used  to  fatten  swine.      Wriglit. 

p6T-A-M6g'RA-PHV,  n.  [Gr.  irora^ds,  a  river, 
and  ypQ^oj,  to  describe ;  Fr.  potamographie.'] 
A  description  of  rivers  ;  potamology.      Ogilvie. 

p6T-A-M6l'0-(?Y",  n.  [Gr.  Trora^tif,  a  river,  and 
Xoyoq^  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  potamologie.']  A  descrip- 
tion of  rivers  and  other  streams.  Wright. 

PO'TANCE,  n.  The  stud  in  which  the  lower  pivot 
of  the  verge  of  a  watch  is  placed.  Crabb. 

PO-TAR'g6,  n.  A  sauce  or  pickle  made  in  the 
West  Indies.  King. 

POT'ASH,  n.  \Ger .  pottasche  \  Dut.  j^o^ascA :  Dan. 
potaske ;  Sw,  pottaska.  —  It.  potassa ;  Sp.  potasa ; 
Yv.  potasse. — Eng.  pot  and  ash.']  {Chan.)  A 
fixed  alkali,  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  oxy- 
gen and  one  of  potassium;  protoxide  of  potas- 
sium. 

JS^=  Anhydrous  potash  is  white,  very  deliquescent 
and  caustic  ;  nioistened  with  water,  it  becomes  incan- 
descent ;  and  it  is  volatilized  at  a  high  temperature." 
—  See  Alkali.    MiUer. 

jS^-  Potash  was  so  named  from  being  prepared  for 
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cominercial  purposes  by  evaporating  in  iron  pots  the 
lixiviuiu  of  the  aslies  of  wood.  In  the  crude  state  it 
consists  of  such  constituents  of  burned  vegetables  as 
are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  fixed  in  the  tire.  Urc. 
Hydrate  of  potash,  (C/iem.1  an  alkaline  compound,  of 
one  equivalent  of  vi'ater  and  oue  of  anhydrous  potash, 
popularly  known  under  the  name  of  potash.  It  has 
very  powerful  affinities,  destroying  all  animal  tex- 
tures, and  acting  on  silica  and  even  platinum,  and  is 
extensively  used  in  the  arts,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
soft  soap,  of  glass,  and,  combined  with  nitric  acid,  of 
gunpowder.  This  alkali  is  present  in  all  fertile  soils, 
being  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  felspar  and 
some  kinds  of  mica,  and,  being  soluble,  is  taken  up 
and  assimilated  by  plants,  from  the  ashes  of  which  it 
may  be  procured.  Miller. 

PO-tAs'SA,  n.  {Chem.)  Same  as  Potash.  Miller. 

PO-TAS'SI-UM  (po-tash'e-um),  n.  {Chem.)  A  sil- 
ver-white, crystallizable  metal,  lighter  than  w^a- 
ter,  brittle  at  32°  Fahrenheit,  malleable  at  a 
little  higher  temperature,  soft,  and  capable  of 
being  welded  at  60°,  liquid  at  130^,  and  distilla- 
ble  at  a  red  heat,  forming  a  green  vapor. 

ij^  It  has  a  very  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  taking 
fire  when  thrown  upon  water  or  ice,  and  can  be  kept 
in  a  metallic  state  only  in  certain  substances,  as  naph- 
tha, which  contain  no  oxygen.  By  combination  with 
this  gas,  potassium  is  converted  into  potash.     Miller. 

PO-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  potatio.] 

1.  Act  of  drinking ;  a  drinking-bout.  Johnson. 

2.  A  draught.  ^^  Potations  pottle  deep."  Shak, 

3.  A  species  of  drink.  *'  Thin  potations." Shak. 

P0-TA't6,  n. ;  pi.  pq-ta'toe?.  [Sp.  c^Port.  bata- 
ta; It.  patata;  Fv.patate.  —  "The  inhabitants 
of  tlie  mountains  of  Quito  called  it  [potato]  pa- 
paSy  which  the  Spaniards  corrupted  into  battata; 
this  again  their  neighbors  in  Portugal  softened 
into  batata  {da  terra).**  P.  Cycl  A  plant,  Sola- 
num  tuberosum,  and  its  esculent  tubers. 

fl®^  The  potato  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain, 
from  America,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  are  very  many  varieties  of  the  potato, 
differing  in  earliness,  form,  size,  color,  and  quality  ; 
and  new  varieties  may  readily  be  procured  by  sowing 
the  seeds.  Tlie  farina,  too,  is  often  granulated  and 
dried,  to  serve  as  a  subsntute  for  tapioca  or  arrow- 
[root;  and  it  is  much  used  m  the  manufacture  of 
starch.     P.  Cyc. 

PO'TA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  potatorius.]  Relating  to 
drink  or  to  'drinking,     [r.]  Bulwer. 

POT'-BEL-LTED  (-lid),  a.  Having  a  belly  protu- 
berant like  a  pot ;  having  a  prominent  belly. 
"Pot-bellied  and  thick-shouldered."  Gray. 

POT'— BEL-LY,  n.  A  belly  protuberant  like  a 
pot.  '  Arbuthnot. 

POT'— BOY,  n.  A  menial  in'  a  public-house  ;  — 
especially  one  who  carries  beer-pots.  Sitntyionds. 

fPOTCH,  V.  n.  [Fr.  pocher.  —  "Perhaps  more 
nearly  allied  to  poke."  Xares.]  To  thrust ;  to 
push.     "  I  'U  potch  at  him  some  way."       Shak. 

POTCH,  i).  a.  [Fr.  pocAer.]  To  poach.  "  A  ^oicAerf 
egg."  —  See  Poach.  Wiseman. 

POT'-COM-PAN'ION,  n.  A  fellow-drinker.  "Best 
pot-companion  in  Switzerland."        U Estrange. 

PO-TEEN',  n.     [Ir.]     Irish  whiskey.     Geiit.  Mag. 

PO'T^-LOT,  n.  \Ti\it.  potlood,  black  lead.  —  Fr. 
potelot.]     Sulphuret  of  molybdenum.      Clarke. 

PO'T^NCE,  «.  {Her.)  A  cross  the  ends  of  which 
are  like  the  head  of  a  crutch  ;  potent.       Crabb. 

PO'TipN-CY,  n.  [L.  potential  potens,  potent; 
possum,  to  be  able  \potis,  able,  and  sum,  to  be  ; 
It.  potenza;  ^'^.  potencia.l 

1.  Physical  or  moral  power;  might;  force; 
sway  ;  authority  ;  influence.  Raleigh. 

2.  Efficacy;  strength. 

Use  can  master  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out. 

With  wondrous  potency.  Shak. 

PO'T^NT,  a.     [L.  potens  ;  It.  ^  S^t.  potente.] 

1.  Having  power ;  powerful ;  puissant ; 
mighty;  forcible;  strong;  efficacious. 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rorl  extends 

Over  the  sea;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys.  Milton. 

2.  Having  great  authority  or  dominion.  ''  Po- 
tent  monarchs."  Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Powerful. 

fPO'TJENT,  n.     1.  A  potentate.  Shak. 

2.  A  crutch  or  a  staif ;  —  so  called  because  by 
it  the  lame  are  enabled  to  walk. 


So  old  she  was,  that  she  never  went 
Afoot  but  it  were  hy  potent. 


Chaucer. 

Crabb. 


3.  {Her.)  See  Potence. 
t  PO'T^N-TA-CY,  n.     Sovereignty.  Barrow. 

PO'TJPN-TATE  [po'ten-tat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 

K.  iSm.],  n,  [It.  potentato  ;  Sp.  potentado  ;  Fr. 
potentat.']  One  having  great  power,  sway,  or 
dominion;  a  monarch;  a  prince;  a  sovereign. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Monarch. 

PO-TEN'TIAL  (po-tSn'sh5tl),  a.  [L.  potentia,  pow- 
er; It.  poienzia'le  ;  Sip.  potencial ;  Fr.  potentiel.'] 

1.  ti^fficacious;  powerful;  potent.         Shak. 

2.  Being  or  existing  in  possibility,  not  in  act 
or  in  reality  ;  possible. 

Ice  doth  not  onlv  submit  unto  actual  heat,  but  endureth 
not  the  potential  calidity  of  many  waters.  Browne. 

This  potential  and  imaginary  materia  prima  cannot  exist 
without  form.  Raleigh. 

3.  {Eng,  Gram.)  Noting  a  mood  or  mode  of 
the  verb,  which  implies  possibility  or  liberty, 
power,  will,  or  obligation ;  as,  *'  I  may,  can, 
must,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  read." 

4.  {Med.)  Noting  remedies  which,  although 
energetic,  do  not  act  till  some  time  after  their 
application.  Dunglison. 

Potential  cautery,  {Surg.)  a  cautery,  as  a  caustic  al- 
kali, &c.,  which  is  potential,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  hot  iron,  which  is  termed  actual.  DuvgUson. 

PO-TEN-TI-AL'I-TY  (pg-ten-she-ai'e-te),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  potential ;  possibility ;  not 
actuality.  "There  will  be  a  futurity  2in& poten- 
tiality of  more  for  ever  and  ever,"  Bp.  Taylor. 

PO-TBN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  1.  In  power  or  possibili- 
ty ;  not  in  act,  or  positively. 

The  duration  of  human  souls  is  oii\y  potentialli/  infinite. 

Bentley. 

2.  In  efficacy,  not  in  actuality. 

Both  actually  and  potentially  cold.  Boyle. 

PO-TEN'TI-ATE  (po-tSn'she-at),  v.  a.  To  give 
power  to.     [u.]  Coleridge. 

PO'TJFJNT-LY,  ac?.    Powerfully;  forcibly.    Bacon. 

PO'T^NT-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  potent ; 
powerfulncss  ;  might ;  power.  Johnson. 

t  PO'T^.S-TATE,  n.     A  potentate.  Wickliffe. 


t  PO-TES'TA-TIVE,    a. 
Authoritative. 


[Low  L.  potest ativus.'] 
Pearson. 


POT'GUN,  n.     1.  t  A  popgun.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  A  Icind  of  small  gun  ;  a  mortar.     "Twelve 

potguns  of  brass  that  shot  upward."    Hackluyt. 


A  hook  to  hang  a  pot  on ;  a 
Johnson. 


POT'HANG-^R, 
pothook. 

t  p6th'^-CA-RY,  n.  [Sp.  boticatio.']  The  old 
word  for  apothecary . 

Forth  he  goeth,  —  no  longer  would  he  tarry,  — 

Unto  the  town,  unto  a  pofhecar}/.  Chaucer. 

/t®=  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  apothecary  and  poth- 
ecary  are  the  same  word,  whether  the  omission  of  the 
initial  a  was  origmally  made  in  the  latter  here  [in 
England]  or  abroad.     Richardson. 

II  POTH'^R  [piSth'er,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.Wb. ;  piitfi'- 
er,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.'],  n.  [To  pother  or pzidder  is 
to  make  ^  pudder  (powder,  Yr.poudre,  dust),  to 
raise  a  dust,  as  a  horse  running.     Skinner.'\ 

1.  Bustle  ;  tumult ;  turmoil ;  flutter. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head 

When  the  {rreat  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyees, 
Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread.  Smith. 

2.  A  siiffiDcating  cloud.  Draytofi 

II  p6TH'^;r,  v.  n.  To  make  a.  blustering,  inef- 
fectual effort.  Johnson. 

II  POTH'^IR,  V.  a.  [i.  pothered  ;  pp.  pother- 
ing, POTHERED.]'  To  perplex;  to  confuse;  to 
confound;  to  puzzle;  to  bother.  —  See  Both- 
er. Locke. 

POT'HERB  (pdt'erb),  n.  An  herb  fit  for  the  pot; 
any  culinary  vegetable  suited  for  soups  or 
stews,  &c.  Tatler. 

POT'HOOK  (pSt'hiik),  n.     1.  A  hook  or  branch  on 

which   a  pot  or  kettle   is   hung  over  the  fire. 

"  Pothooks  and  andirons."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

2.  Any  thing  shaped  like   a   pothook,  as   a 

scrawled  or  ill-formed  letter. 

Let  me  see  lier  Arabian  piothonks.  Dryden. 

PC^T'I-IOUSE,  It.     An  ale-house.  Warton. 

PO'TION,  n.     [Ij.potio;  It.  pozione\  Sp.  poeion; 


Fr.  potion.']    A  dose ;  a  draught,  —  commonly  of 
medicine.  '*  Soon  as  the  jso^zon  works."  Miltmi. 

POT'LID,  n.     A  lid  or  cover  of  a  pot.       TDerham. 

POT'lOck,  n.     Such  food  as  may  by  chance  have 

been  provided  for  the  dinner  ;  food  from  the  pot. 

To  take  potlack,  to  partake  of  the  family  dinner. 

[Colloquial.]  Carr. 

POT'MAN,  n.     1.  Pot-companion.  Life  of  JVood. 

2.  A  servant  at  a  public-house,  —  especially 

a  man  who  takes  out  beer  from  public-houses, 

and  collects  the  pots  and  cans  again.  Si?nm.onds. 

POT'-MAR-i-GOLD,  «.  {Bot.)  A  plant  used  in 
broths  and  soups.  W.  Ency. 

POT'— MET-AL,  n.  1.  An  alloy  of  lead  and  copper 

for  making  po^i'.  _  Brande. 

2.  A  kind  of  stained  glass.  Simmonds. 

POT'— PIE,  n,  A  kind  of  food  made  of  pastry 
and  meat,  boiled  in  a  pot.  ^ 

f  POT'-PIECE,  n.  The  old  name  for  that  piece 
of  ordnance  called  a  mortar;  —  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a.  pot.  Jamieson. 

POT'-PLANT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  the 
Lecythis  o2la?'ia,  which  bears  a  hard,  woody 
fruit  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  opening  by  a 
lid  like  that  of  ajar.  Simmonds. 

p6T-p6ur'r!,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  kind  of  pie  con- 
sisting of  several  kinds  of  meat  cut  up  and 
stewed  together;  —  a  mixture;  a  hotchpotch; 
a  medley:  —  a  mixture  of  flowers,  &c.,  salted, 
and  kept  in  a  china  jar.  Merle. 

2.  {Mtts.)  A  capriccio  or  fantasia  in  which 
various  melodies  and  fragments  of  musical 
pieces  are  oddly  contrasted.  Moore. 

t  POT'SHARD,  n.     A  potsherd.  Spenser. 

POT'SI-IERD,  n.  [Eng.  pot,  and  A.  S.  sceard,  a 
fragment.]     A  fragment  of  a  broken  pot. 

He  took  apotsJierd  to  scrape  himself  withal.  Job  ii  8. 

He  on  the  ashes  sitp,  his  fate  deplores. 

And  with  apotgherd  scrapes  the  swelling  sores.       i!andys. 

POT'STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  magnesian  mineral, 
allied  to  serpentine  and  steatite,  susceptible  of 
a  high  polish; — used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cooking-utensils,  &c.,  in  a  powder,  for  dimin- 
ishing friction  in  machinery,  and  for  removing 
oil  stains  in  cloth.  SiTnmonds. 

POT'TA^E,  u.  [It.  potaggio  ;  Sp.  S,  Fr.  potage.'] 
Any  thing  boiled  or  dfecocted  for  food;  food 
boiled  in  a  pot ;  broth  with  vegetables  in  it.  Gen, 

POT'T^D-MEATS,  n.  pi.  Viands  preserved  in 
small  jars,  tin  cases,  &c.,  so  closed  as  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  air.  Simmonds. 

POT-TEEN',  n.     Irish  whiskey  ;  poteen.  W.  Ency. 

POT'T^R,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
earthen  pots  or  vessels. 

Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  ?       Rom.  ix.  21 . 

POT'T^R,  15.  n.     \i.  pottered  ;  jj;^.  pottering, 
3D.1      To    busy   or  perplex   one's    self 


POTTERED.] 

about  trifles ;  to  trifle  ;  to  pudder. 


Qu.  Rev. 


S^  The  verb  to  putter  is  used  colloquially  in  the 
United  States  in  the  same  sense. 

POT'T^R,  i\  a.  To  poke  ;  to  push  ;  to  disturb  ; 
to  pother.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wilbraha?n 

POT'TJgRN-ORE,  n.  Ore  with  which  potters 
glaze  earthen  vessels.  Boyle. 

P6T'T]gR§'-CLAY,  n.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  clay, 
compact,  soft,  or  even  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse,  red  earthen- 
ware ;  —  called  also  plastic  clay.  Ure. 

POT'T^l-RY,  n.     [Fr.  poterie.  — See  Pot.] 

1.  The  vessels  of  baked  earth  made  by  pot- 
ters ;  earthen-ware  ;  clay-ware. 

The  better  kind  of  pottery  called  Staffordshire  ware.Brant/e. 
j(l®=  The  term  pottery  is  applied  to  all  ware  of  the 
opaque  kmd,  while  porcelain  applies  to  that  which  is 
translucent.     Tomlinson. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  earthen-ware.     "  The 
act  of  pottery.'*  Ure. 

3.  A  place  where  earthen-ware  is  made  ;  the 
manufactory  of  a  potter.  Johnson. 

POT'TING,  ft.     1.  fThe   act   or  the   practice  of 

drinking.  Shah. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  or  of  preserving  in  pots. 
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3.  The  act  of  pouring  new-made  sugar  into 
casks  lo  cure  it  or  drain  off  the  molasses  :  — 
the  operation  of  pouring  soft  sugar  into  earth- 
en moulds,  to  clay  it.  Simmonds. 

POT'TLE  (pot'tl),  «.     [W.potel.'] 

1.  A  measure  of  two  quarts;  —  sometimes 
used  for  a  tankard  or  pot,  without  reference  to 
the  measure,  out  of  which  glasses  are  filled. 

He  drinks  you  with  facility  your  Dane  dead  drunk  ere  the 
TiQxtpottle  can  be  filled.  mak. 

2.  A  small  cone-shaped  basket  for  holding 
strawberries  and  other  fruit.  Simmonds. 

POT'TLE-DRAUGHT  (-drift),  n.  The  taking  of 
a  pottle  of  liquor  at  one  draught.         HaViwell. 

t  POT'U_LENT,  a.     [L.  potuUntus.'] 

1.  Intoxicated  ;  somewhat  inebriated.  Bailey. 

2.  That  may  be  drunk  ;  drinkable.    Johnson. 

POT-VAL'IANT  (pot-vai'y&nt),  a.  Courageous 
from  the  effects  of  liquor  only  ;  rendered  valiant 
by  strong  drink.  Addison. 

p6T-WAL'L5;r  (-wSI'-),  )  „.     [Eng.  pot, 

POT-WAL'LO-P^R  (-wol'lo-per),  >  and  A.  S.  weal- 
lan,  to  boil.]  A  name  given  prior  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill  [1832]  to  a  voter  at  elec- 
tions of  niembers  of  Parliament,  in  certain 
boroughs,  in  England. 

S^  It  included,  theoretically,  all  inhabitants  pro- 
curing their  own  diet,  that  is,  pot-boilers  (wallopers), 
or  in  other  words  all  male  inhabitants  not  chargeable 
to  a  parish  as  paupers.     Wright. 

POUCH,  n.  \IjOW  Jj. poc/iiaj  a  bag;  Fr.  poche. — 
A.  S.  pocca,  a  bag  ;  Ger.  hauchj  belly  ;  Dan. 
bug,  belly.] 

1.  A  small  bag;  a  sack,  —  commonly  a  leath- 
ern sack  ;  a  pocket.  Swift. 

2.  A  pot-belly ;  a  big  belly  or  paunch.  Johnson. 

3.  {Ornith.)  The  sac  attached  to  the  bills  of 
certain  birds,  as  the  pelican.  Wright. 

4.  {Mil.)  A  case  of  leather  lined  with  tin, 
used  by  soldiers  to  carry  ammunition.  Campbell. 

5.  (hot^  A  silicle  or  short  pod.  Gray. 

6.  {Zool.)  A  sac  for  the  food  or  the  young; 
—  a  marsupium.  Jbranae. 

POUCH,  V.  a.     1.  To  put  in  a  pouch;  to  pocket. 

In  January,  husband  that  jioucheth  the  groats, 

AVill  break  up  hia  lay.  or  be  sowing  of  oats.  Tusser, 

2.  To  swallow.     *'  Throat  to  pouch  it  [prey]." 

3.  t  To  pout.  Ainsworth. 
POUCH'-LIKE,  w.     Resembling  a  pouch. 

t  POUCH'-MOUTH,  n.  A  mouth  with  blubbered 
or  swelled  lips.  Ash. 

t  POUCH'-MOUTHED  (-mb^tfid),  «.  Having  blub- 
ber lips';  blubber-lipped.  Ainsworth. 

p6u-9H6ng',  n.  A  black  tea;  a  superior  kind 
of  souchong.  Simmonds. 

POU-DRETTE,'  (po-dret')-  'i-  [Fr.]  An  artificial 
manure,  consisting  of  human  excrement  dried 
in  the  air,  and  mixed  with  copperas,  gypsum, 
and  charcoal ;  dried  night-soil.       Farm,.  Ency. 

t  POUL'DA-VJS,  n.  A  kind  of  sail-cloth.  —  See 
PoLE-DAVY.  Ainsworth, 

POUL'D^R,  V.  a.    See  Powder.  Todd. 

POUL'DRON,  n.  That  part  of  armor  which  covers 
the  shoulders.  —  See  Powldrox.  Todd. 

Comrade,  lifting  high  the  deadly  battle-axe, 

Through pouZrfroH  and  through  shoulder  deeply  driven. 

Buried  it  in  his  bosom.  Soutliey. 

p6ule  (pol),  n,  [Fr.]  The  stakes  in  some  games 
of  cards  ;  —  written  also  pool.  Soiitheme. 

PfiULP,  n.     [L.  pulpa,  a  fleshy  part ;  Fr.  poidpe.'] 

1.  {Zoul.)  The  soft  or  animal  part  of  one  of 
the  testaceous  varieties  of  the  Octopoda,  a  fam- 
ily of  cephalopodous  moUuskss 

Attliie  moment  the  shell  [of  the  argonaut]  was  moved, 
and  ihepoulp  separated  itself  from  it.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  One  of  the  molluscous  animals  of  the  fam- 
ily Octopoda,  which  are  without  a  shell ;  Octo- 
pus vulgaris.  Eng.  Cyc. 

POULT  (p6U),  n.  [L.  pullus,  a,  young  fowl;  Fr, 
poulet ;  —  according  to  Wm.  Smith  a  contrac- 
tion of  puelhis,  a  boy  ;  puer,  a  boy  ;  —  according 
to  Liddell  §  Scott,  the  same  as  Gr.  TrwAo-,  a 
young  animal.]     A  chicken  ;  a  pullet.        King. 

t  POUL'T^R  (pol'ter),  it.     Poulterer.  Shak. 


POUL'TJpR-^R,  n.     1.  A  dealer  in  poultry. 

2.  Formerly  an  officer  in  the  household  of 
the  English  sovereign  who  had  charge  of  the 
poultry.  Wright. 

POUL'TICE  (pol'tjs),  n.  [Gr.  TroArof,  porridge  ;  L. 
puis,  pultisy  a  thick  pap ;  It.  2>oUa,  pap.]  A 
medicine,  composed  of  various  ingredients,  as 
of  mealy,  fatty  substances,  of  leaves  of  plants, 
of  certain  fruits,  of  crumbs  of  bread,  &c.,  ap- 
plied externally,  to  remove  inflammation,  under 
the  form  of  a  thick  pap  ;  a  cataplasm.D(m^^^so?^. 

POUL'T|CE  (porrjs),  V.  a.  [i.  poulticed  ;  pp. 
pouLTicixG,  POULTICED.]  To  apply  a  poul- 
tice to.  Johnson. 

t  POUL'TJVE,  n,  A  poultice.  *'  Poultives  allayed 
pains  but  drew  down  the  humors."  Temple. 

POUL'TRY  (pol'tre),  ?i.  [Fr.  poulet,  a  young  fowl ; 
poule,  a'hen.  —  See  Pullet.]  Different  kinds 
of  birds,  as  the  cock  and  hej^,  the  turkey,  the 
duck,  the  goose,  &c.,  reared  for  the  production 
of  eggs,  feathers,  and  for  the  use  of  their  bodies 
as  food ;  domestic  fowls.  Brande. 

POUL'TRY-HOUSE,  n.  A  structure  in  which 
poultry  are  kept  in  the  night-time.  Brande. 

POUL'TRY-YARD,  n.  A  yard  in  which  poultry 
are  kept.  Clarke. 

POUNCE,  n.  [L.  pimgo,  punctus,  to  prick,  to 
pierce,  to  penetrate;  It.  pitnzone,  a  blow,  a 
punch;  Sp. ^wnso/i,  a  punch.] 

1.  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

'T  was  a  mean  prey  for  a  bird  of  his  pounces.      Atterbury. 

2.  Cloth  worked  in  eyelet-holes. 

Homily  against  Excess  of  Apparel. 
POUNCE,   V.   n.     To   seize   something  with   the 
pounces  or  talons  ; — used  with  on  or  iqmn. 

So  when  a  falcon  skinis  the  airj''  way. 

Stoops  from  the  clouds,  and  pounccn  nn  his  prey.   Whitehead. 

POUNCE,  n.   \¥v.  ponce,  pumice.  —  See  Pumice.] 

1.  A  powder,  as  that  made  from  sandarach,  or 
that  made  from  the  bone  of  the  cuttle-fish,  used 
to  prevent  ink  from  spreading  on  paper.  Brande. 

2.  Colored  powders  used  by  pattern  drawers 
for  sprinkling  over  pricked  papers.        Brande. 

POUNCE,  V.  a.  \i.  pounced  ;  pp.  pouncing, 
POUNCED.]  1.  To  pierce;  to  perforate: — to 
work  in  eyelet-holes.  Bacon. 

A  short  coat  guarded  trnd  pounced.         Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  To  sprinkle  through  small  holes.      Bacon. 

3.  To  sprinkle  with  pounce.  Smart. 

POUNCE'-BOX,  n.  A  receptacle  with  a  perfo- 
rated cover  for  sprinkling  pounce.      Simmonds. 

POUNCED  (pbunst),  a.  1.  Having  talons.  Thomson. 

2.  Ornamented  with  a  continuous  series  of 

dots  over  the  entire  surface.  FairhoU, 

POt)n'C5T-B6x,  n.  A  small  perforated  box, 
used  for  holding  perfume  or  powder.  Shak. 

t  P0UN'CING§,  n.  pi.  Holes  stamped  in  clothes 
by  way  of  ornament.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

POUND,  n.  [Goth.  ^  A.  S.  pund ;  Dut.  po7id ; 
Ger.  pfu7id;  Dan.  S^  Sw.  pitnd. —  W.  punt; 
Gael,  punnd,  —  L.  pondus  ;  pendo,  to  weigh ;  It. 
pondo.'\ 

1.  A  weight  of  different  kinds,  consisting  of 
twelve  ounces  troy,  or  sixteen  avoirdupois. 

,0®=  The  troy  pound  is  equal  to  5760  grains  ;  the 
avoirdupois  pound  is  equal  to  7000  troy  grains;  — 
therefore  the  troy  pound  is  to  the  avoirdupois  pound 
as  144  is  to  175.     Davies. 

2.  A  money  of  account  consisting  of  twenty 
shillings,  the  value  of  which  varies  in  different 
countries.  —  See  Shilling. 

j^^  The  exchange  value  in  United  States  money 
of  the  pound  sterling  of  Great  Britain  is  that  of  its 
former  value,  $4.44  4-9,  which  is  considerably  below 
either  its  intrinsic  or  its  commercial  value.  The  com- 
mercial value  is  generally  about  9  per  cent,  more  than 
this  exchange  or  nominal  par  value,  or  about  $4.84. 
Qrcenleaf, 

/t®=  Anciently,  240  pence  were  equivalent  to  a 
pound  [weight]  of  silver ;  hence  the  origin  of  the 
term  as  applied  to  money  of  account.    Brande. 

POUND,  n.  [A.  S.  pund,  a  fold;  pyndan,  to  shut 
up.]  An  enclosed  place  set  apart  by  authority 
for  the  confinement  of  beasts  ;  pinfold.    Swift. 

POUND,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  punian.]    [^.  pounded  ;  pp. 

POUNDING,  POUNDED.] 


1.  To  beat  with  a  pestle  or  as  with  a  pestle  ; 
to  strike  repeatedly  and  heavily. 

With  cruel  blows  she  pounds  her  blubbered  checks,      DryUen. 

2.  To  gi'ind  with  a  pestle  ;  to  bray  ;  to  beat 
into  small  particles  ;  to  pulverize  by  beating. 

Lifted  postles  brandished  in  the  air, 

Luud  strokes  with  pounding  epice  the  fabric  rend.     Garth. 

POUND,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  pyndan,  to  shut  up.]  To 
shut  up  in  a  pound  ;  to  imprison,  as  in  a  pound. 

I  ordered  John  to  let  out  the  good  man's  sheep  that  were 
pounded  by  night.  Spectator. 

POUND'A^E,  n.  1.  A  certain  sum  deducted  from 
a  pound  ;  a  certain  sum  paid  out  of  each  pound. 

In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent         Sicift. 

2.  {Law.)  An  allowance  made  to  a  sheriff 
up{m  the  amount  levied  under  an  execution  ;  — 
estimated  in  England,  and  formerly  in  the 
United  States,  at  so  much  on  the  pound  :  —  {Old 
Eng.  Law.)  a  subsidy  of  twelve  pence  in  the 
pound  granted  to  the  king,  of  all  manner  of 
merchandise  of  every  merchant,  as  well  denizen 
as  alien,  either  exported  or  imported.     Burrill. 

3.  t  The  impounding  of  cattle.  Huloet, 

4.  A  charge  for  impounding  cattle.  Simmojids. 

PdUND'-BREACH,  n.  {Law.)  The  act  or  the  of- 
fence of  breaking  a  pound,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  out  the  cattle  impounded.  BurHll. 

POUND'— CAKE,  n.  A  rich  sweet-cake;  —  so 
named  because  the  principal  ingredients  are 
used  pound  for  pound.  Simmonds. 

POUND'-COV-^RT,  n.  \^n^.  pound  and  covert.l 
{Laio.)  A  pound  which  is  close  or  covered  over, 
such  as  a  stable  or  other  building.     Blackstone. 

POUND'^IR,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pounds  ; 
an  instrument  used  for  pounding  ;  a  pestle. 

2.  A  person  or  a  thing  denominated  from  a 
certain  number  of  pounds,  as  a  gun  is  called  a 
six,  twelve,  twenty-four  pounder,  from  the 
weight  of  the  ball  it  carries  :  —  a  man  having  a 
yearly  income  of  ten  pounds,  a  tQ-npounder  :  —  a 
note,  a  ten,  twenty.  Sec.,' pounder,  from  the  sum 
it  bears.  Davis.     Swift. 

3.  A  kind  of  large,  heavy  pear.  Dryd'en. 

POUND'-FOOL'ISH,  a.  Neglecting  the  care  of 
large  sums  in  attending  to  little  ones.  **  Penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish."  Burton. 

P0UND'-KEEP-:5:R,  n.  One  who  has  charge  of  a 
pound  for  cattle.  Simmonds. 

POUND'-O-VERT',  n.  [Eng.  pound  and  overt.'] 
{Law.)  A  pound  for  cattle,  that  is  open  ever- 
head.  Blackstone. 


{Law.)  A  rate  or  payment 
Toller. 


POUND'-RATE, 
by  the  pound. 

POUNX'A,  n.  {Min.)  Borate  of  soda;  borax.  Dana. 

P6u'PJg;-T6N  (p6'pe-ton),  n.     \^r.  poupie,  a  doll.] 

1.  A  puppet ;  a  baby  ;  a  doll.  Johnson. 

2.  [Fr.  poupeton.']  Hashed  meat.   Simmonds. 

POU'PICS  (po'piks),  n.pl.  {Cookery.)  Veal  steaks 
and  slices  of  bacon.  Bailey. 

[I  POUR  (por)  [por,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  B.  Wb.  Nares; 
por,  S.  P.  J. ;  pour,  W. ;  p6r,  por,  or  pour,  F.],  v.  a. 
[Supposed  from  W.  bwi'w,  to  cast.  Johnson.  — 
Minsheu  derives  it  from  Dut.  boren^  to  tilt  (a 
vessel) ;  Skinner,  either  from  the  sound  of  fall- 
ing water,  or  from  the  Ij.  purus  [free  from  dirt]. 
The  rush  of  the  tide  is  sometimes  called  the 
hore,  which  word  may  be  traced  to  the  A.  S. 
borian,  to  bore,  to  pierce,  to  make  an  opening  : 
to  pour  (by  the  change  of  p  into  b)  may  be  the 
same   word.      Richardson.']      [i.   poured  ;  pp. 

POURING,  POURED.] 

1.  To  let,  as  a  liquid,  out  of  a  vessel,  or  into 
some  place  or  receptacle ;  to  throw  or  cast 
forth,  as  a  liquid,  sand,  &c,,  from  an  opening, 
in  large  quantities,  not  as  rain,  in  drops,  but  in 
a  stream,  as  from  a  waterspout ;  to  shed ;  to  spill. 

But.  since  this  message  came,  you  sink  and  settle. 

As  if  cold  water  had  been  poured  upon  you.  I>n/den. 

2.  To  send  forth  in  a  stream,  or  in  large 
quantities  ;  to  emit  in  a  continued  course  or 
current,  or  in  constant  succession  ;  to  give  vent 
to  ;  to  let  out. 

A  multitude  like  thatwhich  the  populous  north 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loins.  Milton. 

The  devotion  of  the  heart . .  .  pows  itself  forth  in  suppli- 
cations and  prayers.  Dupjio. 
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II  POUR  (por),  r.  n.  1.  To  issue  in  a  stream  or 
continued  current ;  to  stream  ;  to  flow. 

It  cannot  rain  but  it  pours.  2'roverb. 

2.  To  rush  tumultuously  or  in  a  crowd. 

If  the  rude  throug  jjour  on  with  furious  pace.  Gay. 

II  POUR'^R  (por'er),  it.     One  that  pours.        Todd. 

POUR'LIEU  (piir'lu),  fi.     See  PuRLlEU.         Todd. 

POUR— PAR'Ty,  n,  [Fr.  pour,  for,  and  parti^ 
party.]  (L««j.)  A  division  or  share  of  lands 
which,  before  the  partition,  were  held  jointly  by 
parceners.  \Vhishaw. 

POUR'POINT,  n.  [Fr.l  The  quilted  doublet  worn 
by  soldiers  and  civilians  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  FairhoU. 

POUR-PREST'URE  (p6r-prest'yur),  n.  [Law  Fr. 
pour  pris,  an  enclosure,]  {Law.)  The  act  of 
wrongfully  taking  and  appropriating  to  one's 
self  any  thing,  whether  it  be  jurisdiction,  land, 
or  franchise.  Brande. 

p6ur'SUS-VANT,  n.    See  Pursuivant.  Bouvier. 

POUR-TRAY' (por-tra'),?;.  a.  See  Portray.  Todd. 

POUR'V^Y-ANCE,  11.     See  Purveyance. 

t  POUSSE  (pbiis),  ■«.    Pulse  ;  pease.  Spenser. 

POUT,  n.  1.  A  sullen  look  made  by  thrusting  out 
the  lips ;  a  fit  of  suUenness. 

A  frown,  a.  pout,  a  tear,  a  kiss.  Lloyd. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  malacopterygious  fish,  common 
on  the  English  coast,  having  the  power  of  in- 
flating a  membrane  which  covers  the  eyes  and 
other  parts  about  the  head;  Morrhua  lusca \  — 
called  also  bib-pout,  and  whiting-pout :  — a 
fresh-water  fish  of  the  family  Siluridce^  found 
in  the  rivers  of  America;  catfish;  horn-pout; 
Pilmelodus  cattus.  Yarrell.     Storer. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  bird-  Carew. 
POUT,  V.  n,     \Sldnner  suggests  Fr.  holder,  to  put 

or  push  forward.  Richardson.']    \i.  pouted  \pp. 
pouting,  pouted.] 

1.  To  look  sullen  by  thrusting  out  the  lips. 

The  nurse  remained  pouting,  nor  would  slie  touch  a  bit 
during  the  whole  dinner.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  hang  prominent,  as  the  lips  in  pouting ; 
to  project.     *'  His  pouting  cheeks."       Bp.  Hall. 

A  human  head,  hooked  noec,  axi6. pouting  lips.        Brj/den. 

POUT'^R,  71.     1.  One  who  pouts.  Clarke. 

2.  A  kind  of  pigeon.  —  See  Powter.     Todd. 

POUT'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  pouts  ;  a  fit  of 
sullenness.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

POUT'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  pouting  manner. 

POV'?R-TY,  n.  [L.  paupertas;  It.  poverta\  Sp. 
pobreza ;  Fr.  pauvrete.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  poor  ;  destitution  ;  want 
of  means  ;  penury  ;  indigence  ;  necessity  ;  want. 

Every  man  endeavors  with  his  utmost  care  to  hide  his 
poverty  irora  others  and  his  idleness  from  himself.     Johnson. 

2.  Meanness  ;  defect ;  barrenness  ;  poorness. 

There  is  in  all  excellences  of  composition  a  kind  of  pov- 
erty or  a  casualty  or  jeopardy.  Bacon. 

Syn. —  Povert]!  implies  scanty  means  of  support, 
and  is  opposed  to  rir.kcs  ;  indigence  implies  a  nearer 
approach  to  entire  destitution  tlian  poverty  ;  penury 
is  great  scarcity  or  want;  pauperism  implies  main- 
tenEince  by  public  charity.  A  poor  man,  and  even  an 
indiijent  man,  may  maintain  his  independence  of  char- 
acter and  self-respect ;  but  a  pauper  is  degraded  both 
in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

p6\^,  interj.  An  exclamation  of  contempt.  Skak. 

POVV'D^R,  ?j.  [Jj.pulvis;  It.polvere;  S^.polvo; 
Old  Fr.  pouldre  ;  Fr.  poudre.] 

1.  Dust  of  the  earth  or  as  of  the  earth  ;  mi- 
nute dry  particles  ;  any  substance  or  body  com- 
minuted or  pulverized. 

We  wipe  off  against  you  the  powder  that  cleaved  to  us  of 
your  city.  Luke  x.  11,  Wickliffe's  Trans. 

He  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made  and  burnt  it  in  the 
fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder.  Ex.  xxxii.  20. 

2.  A  combination  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal granulated ;  gunpowder.  lire. 

3.  Perfumed  dust  or  flour  for  the  hair.   Pope. 

PoWd^R,  v.  a.     [Fr.  poud^'er."]     \i.  powdered  ; 

pp.  POWDERING,  POWDERED.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  powder  or  to  dust ;  to  pound ; 
to  comminute,  or  to  grind  to  particles;  to  pul- 
verize. Spenser. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  powder,  or  as  with  pow- 
der or  dust.    "  Potfj(^er  thy  radiant  hair."  Donne. 

That  milky  way  powdered  with  etars.  Milton. 


3.  To  sprinkle  with  salt ;  to  salt,     [r.] 

Salting  of  oysters,  and  powdering  of  meat,  keepeth  them 
from  putrefaction.  Macon. 

POWd^R,  V,  n.     1.  To  fall  to  dust. 

2.  t  To  come  with  violence  or  tumult. 

Down  comes  a  kite  ^ou)dcn'«6r  upon  them.     L'JSetrange. 

PoWd^R-BCx,  ft,  A  box  for  keeping  powder 
for  the  hair.  Gay. 

PoWd^R-CART,  n.  A  carriage  for  conveying 
gunpowder  and  shot  for  artillery.       Simmonds. 

POW'D^R-CHEST,  n.     {Naut.)     1.   A   chest   on 
board  a  vessel  for  holding  the  gunpowder.  Davis. 
2.  A  chest  or  box  filled  Avith  gunpowder,  peb- 
ble-stones, and  such  like  materials,  set  on  fire 
when  a  ship  is  boarded  by  an'  enemy.      Wright. 

PdWD]E!K.-FLASK,  ?i.  A  flask  for  gunpowder  ;  a 
powder-horn.  .  Simmonds. 

PoW'D5;R-HORN,  n.  A  horn  or  a  case  used  by 
sportsmen  for  carrying  gunpowder.  Simmonds. 

POW'D^R-ING-TUB,  n.     1.  A  vessel  in   which 

meat  is  salted.  More. 

2.  The  place  in  which  a  person  infected  with 

a  venereal  disease  is  cured.  Shak. 

PCiW'Dj^R-MAG-A-ziNE',  n.  A  bomb-proof 
building,  for  holding  gunpowder,  in  fortified 
places.  Davis. 

PoWdjjIR— MILL,  n.  A  ini^l  in  which  gunpowder 
is  made.  Arbuthnot. 

PoWdKR— MINE,  n.  A  cavern  in  which  powder 
is  placed,  so  as  to  be  fired.  Rowley. 

POWdI^IR— MON'K^Y,  n.  A  boy  who  carries  pow- 
der from  the  magazine  to  the  gunner.  Simmonds. 

PoWd^R— ROOM,  n.  {Naut.)  A  room  in  a  ship 
in  which  gunpowder  is  kept.  Waller. 

PoW'DgR-Y,  a.  [Fr.  poudreux.']  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  powder;  dusty;  friable.  *'A 
brown,  poicrfery  spar."  Woodicard. 

POW— DIKE,  ft.  A  sort  of  dike  in  a  marsh  or  fen. 
The  pow-dike  in  the  fens  of  Norfolk.  Blackstone. 

POW'^R,  n.  [L.  posse,  to  be  able ;  potis,  able, 
and  sum,  esse,  to  be  ;  It.  potere,  power ;  Sp. 
poder  ;  Fr.  pouvoir.] 

1.  The  faculty  or  the  ability  to  do  something ; 
a  virtue,  efficacy,  or  force  in  one  thing  to  origi- 
nate or  produce  another  ;  ableness. 

To  every  thing  wc  call  a  cause  we  ascribe  jaower  to  produce 
the  effect.  In  intelligent  causes,  the  power  may  be  without 
being  exerted;  so  I  have  powerto  run  when  I  sit  still  orwalk. 
But  in  inanimate  causes  we  conceive  no  /jowe?*  but  what  is 
exerted,  and  therefore  measure  the  power  of  the  cause  by 
the  effect  which  it  actually  produces.  The  power  of  an  acid  to 
dissolve  iron  is  measured  by  what  it  actually  dissolves.  Jieid. 

Active  power  is  the  principle  of  action,  whether  imminent 
or  transient.  Passive  power  is  the  principle  of  hearinR  or 
receiving.  Fleming. 

2.  Liability  of  a  thing  to  be  influenced  by  a 
cause  ;  capacity  to  be  acted  upon  in  some  par- 
ticular manner ;  susceptibility. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  potcer  of  resistance  in  matter,  and 

of  a  power  of  endurance  in  mind.  Fleming. 

Ice  has  \h.a  power  of  being  melted.  Day. 

3.  The  origin  of  force;  force;  might;  as, 
"  The  power  of  water,  or  of  wind  "  ;  "  The  pow- 
er of  steam  "  ;  "  The  power  of  a  machine." 

4.  Animal  strength  ;  muscular  force. 

The  power  both  of  hand  and  foot.  Oower. 

The  supposed  power  of  one  horse  is  the  unit.  Loomis. 

5.  Mental  ability  or  force  ;  faculty  of  the  mind. 

The  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers.  Skak. 

6.  Command;  authority;  dominion;  sover- 
eignty; sway;  rule;  control;  influence. 

Armies,  . .  .  the  support  and  tools  of  absolute  power. 

CJiesterJieM. 
Dejected!    No,  it  never  shall  be  said 
That  fate  had  power  upon  a  Spartan  soul.        Dryden. 

7.  One  invested  with  dominion  or  authority  ; 
a  sovereign;  a  potentate. 

These  two  powers  have  contested  their  title  to  the  kin^rdom 

of  Cyprus  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk.  Addison, 

Powers  and  dominions,  deities  of  heaven.  Milton. 

8.'  Military  force  ;  national  strength  ;  an 
army  ;  a  host.  **  Gazellus  .  .  .  issued  forth  with 
all  his  power,  and  gave  him  battle."       Knolles. 

9.  A  divinity;  a  superhuman  being;  an  an- 
gel, good  or  bad. 

With  indignation  thus  he  broke 

His  awful  silence,  and  i\vi powers  bespoke.       Dryden. 

10.  {Mech.)  A  force  which,  being  applied  to  a 


machine,  produces,  or  tends  to  produce,  motion ; 
—  opposed  to  the  loeight  or  load. 

11.  {Law.)  An  authority  which  one  gives  to 
another  to  act  for  him  ;  —  an  authority  enabling 
a  person  to  dispose,  through  the  medium  of  the 
statutes  of  uses,  of  an  interest  vested  either  in 
himself  or  in  another  person.  Burrill. 

12.  {Optics.)  Capability  of  producing  certain 
optical  ett'ects,  as  that  of  lenses  and  mirrors,  sim- 
ply or  in  combination,  to  magnify  the  apparent 
linear  or  superficial  dimensions  of  objects,  or  to 
assist  vision.  Young. 

13.  {Arith.  &  Algebra.)  The  result  obtained 
by  taking  a  quantity  a  certain  number  of  times 
as  a  factor ;  as,  **  a^  {a  X  a)  is  the  second  power 
of  a";  "53  {5  X  5  X  5),  or  125,  is  the  third 
power  of  5."  Davies. 

14.  A  great  quantity  or  number  ;  a  good  deal. 
[Low.]     "  A  power  of  good  things."      Johnsmi. 

The  vessel  hanging  prone,  a  power  of  water  scoops  up  from 
the  sea.  Fanshav}. 

Power  of  attorney,  (Law.)  a  written  instrument  un- 
der seal  by  which  one  party  appoints  another  to  be 
his  attorney,  and  empowers  such  atrorney  to  act  for 
hini.  Burrill.  —  Power  of  an  hyperbola,  (Geom.)  the 
rhombus  described  upon  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  of 
tlie  vertex  of  tlie  curve  when  referred  to  its  asymp- 
tores.  Davies.  —  Conducting-  power,  power  to  transmit 
electricity  or  heat. —  Dispersive  power,  (Opt.)  the 
power  of  transparent  substances  to  separate  light  into 
its  component  colors.  —  Ma^nifyinfi powers,  {Opt.)  the 
number  of  times  the  apparent  linear  or  superficial  di- 
mensions of  an  object  are  enlarged  or  multiplied. — 
Mechavical  powers,  {Mech.)  the  six  simple  machines 
called  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  the  in- 
clined plane,  the  screw,  and  the  wedsre.  Loomis.  —  Re- 
fractive power,  {Opt.)  the  power  of  transparent  sub- 
stances to  cause  light,  transmitted  through  them,  to 
deviate  from  its  direction.  —  The  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, (Mod.  Diplomacy.)  England,  France,  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia.     Brande. 

Syn.  ^  The  distinction  between  the  powers  and 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  is,  that  faculty  is  more  prop- 
erly applied  to  what  is  natural  and  original,  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  is  acquired  ;  as,  the  faculty  of  judging, 
the  power  of  habit ;  the  capacity  o(  acquiring  habits, 
knowledge,  &c.  Poioers  are  active  or  passive,  natural 
or  acquired.  Powers  natural  and  active  are  called 
faculties ;  powers  natural  and  psssi  ve  are  called  capaci- 
ties and  receptivities.  Habits  are  acquired  ;?ower5.  Mr. 
Locke  says,  "  The  power  of  thinking  is  called  the  un- 
derstanding, and  the  power  of  volition  the  will,  and 
these  two  powers  or  abilities  of  the  mind  are  called 
faculties."  —  See  Ability,  Strength. 

t  POW'^R-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  performing. 
"  How  powerable  time  is  !  "  Camden. 

PoW'^R-FUL,  a.  1.  Having  power ;  strong  ;  po- 
tent ;  forcible ;  mighty ;  efficacious  ;  cogent ;  con- 
clusive ;  valid.  "Poi^er/w^  opposition."  Ayliffe. 
2.  Great ;  much.  [Low.]  Carlton.  Barihtt. 
Syn.  —  Powerful  and  potent  signify  having  power  ; 
strong,  having  strength;  mighty,  having  might.  A 
powerful  prince,  man,  or  argument  ;  a  potent  drug  or 
medicine;  a  mighty  sovereign  or  genius;  a  strong 
man,  rope,  mind,  argument,  or  attachment ;  forcible 
expression,  reasoning  ;  vigorous  effort  ;  efficacious 
remedy. 

POW^R-FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  powerful  manner; 
potently;  mightily;  forcibly.  Locke. 

POW'^R-FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pow- 
erful ;  force  ;  potency ;  power  ;  might.  Hakewell. 

POW'JPR-LESS,  a.  Having  no  power  ;  impotent; 
weak  ;  helpless.  "  Poiverless  to  speak."     Pope. 

P0W'5;R-L]pSS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pow- 
erless ;  impotence ;  weakness.  Chalmers. 

POW^'^IR-LOOM,  n.  A  loom  worked  by  steam, 
water,  or  other  power.  McCuUoch. 

PO^V'J^R-PRESS,  ?i.  A  printing-press  worked  by 
steam,  by  water,  or  by  other  power.  Ency. 

PoWl'DRON,  n.  {Her.)  That  part  of  armor 
which  covers  the  shoulders ;  —  written  also 
pouldron.  Sandys. 

POWt:PR,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  variety  of  domestic 
pigeon  which  has  the  power  of  inflating  the 
crop;  the  cropper; — written  also  pouter,  Todd. 

POWwoW,  n.  1.  Among  the  American  Indians, 
a  kind  of  conjurer,  sorcerer,  or  diviner:  —  an 
incantation  preliminary  to  a  grand  hunt,  a  coun- 
cil, a  warlike  expedition,  &c.,  accompanied  with 
dancing  and  great  noise  and  confusion.  Brainerd. 
2.  A  noisy  meeting.  [Vulgar,  U.  S.]    Inman. 

p6\V'W0\V,  v.  n.  To  use  rnagical  arts  ;  to  prac- 
tise sorcery ;  to  conjure.  Boucher. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  Jong;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 


POX 

POX  (pSks),  n.     [A  contraction  of  pocks.'] 

1.  A  disease  characterized  by  pustules ;    an 
eruptive  distemper.  Burton. 

2.  t  The  small  pox.  Farmer. 

3.  The  venereal  disease  ;  syphilis.   Wiseman. 

PflX,  V.  a.     To  communicate  the  pox,  or  venereal 

disease,  to. 
POY.  n.     [Sp.  apoyo,  a  prop,  a  stay  ;  Fr.  appui.] 

1.  A  rope-dancer's  pole.  Johnson. 

2.  A  pole  to  impel  or  steer  a  boat.     [Local, 
Eng.] 


POY'AL,  n.  A  kind  of  striped  cloth  for  covering 
seats.  iSitnmonds. 

POY'-BIRD,  n,     A  bird  of  New  Zealand.       Cook. 
POY-NA'DO,  ft.     A  poniard,     [it.]  Lily. 

POY-NETTE',  n.    A  small  bodkin.  Old  Play. 

POY'OU;  n.  {Zoil)  A  species 
of  armadillo  very  common 
in  Paraguay;  yellow-footed 
armadillo ;  Dasypus  Encou- 
bert.  Eng.  Cyc. 

POZE,  V.  a.     To  puzzle.  —  See  Povou 

Pose.  Shak.      (Dasf/pm  JEncov^.ert). 

p6z-ZU-0-LA'NA,  n.  A  light,  porous,  friable 
mineral,  various  in  color,  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  chieflj^  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
iron;  —  written  also  pozzolana^  and  so  called 
from  Pozzuoli,  in  Italy.  Cleaveland.  Bigelow. 
J8®^  Poizuolana  is  the  basis  of  water  cement  or 
hydraulic  cements,  otherwise  called  Roman  cements, 
which  have  the  property  of  hardening  in  a  few  min- 
utes after  being  mixed  with  lime  or  mortar,  even  un- 
der water.    Bigelow. 

PRAAM  (pram),  u.  [Dut.]  (Naut.)  A  sort  of 
lighter  used  in  Holland  and  in  the  Baltic  ;  — 
written  also  pram,  prame,  ajid  p?'ah?ne.  Brande. 

t  PRAC'TIC,  a.     1.  Practical.  South. 

2.  Sly ;  artful ;  treacherous.  Spenser. 

t  PRAC'T|C,  n.     Practice  ;  —  opposed  to  theory. 

Of  great  practic  with  strangers.  Wotton. 

PRAC-Tl-CA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  practicable  ;  capability  of  being 
done;  feasibility;  practicableness.         Stewart. 

PRAC'T(-CA-BLE,  u..  [It,  practicabile ;  Sp.  ^  Fr. 
pi'acticabie.l 

1.  That  may  be  done,  practised,  or  accom- 
plished; performable ;  feasible;  possible. 

2.  (Mil.)  Noting  a  breach  which  is  easy  to  be 
entered  or  ascended  by  assailants.      Stooqueler. 

Syn.  —  See  Possible. 
PRAC'TI-CA-BLE-NESS,   7i.     The  quality  or   the 
state  of  being  practicable  ;  practicability.  Locke. 
PRAC'TI-CA-BLY,  ad.     In  a  practicable  manner. 

PRAC'T|-CAL,  a.  [Gr,  Trpa/friJtJs  ;  Trpdo-o-w,  to  do  ; 
Ij.  practicus  \  It.  pratico;  S]i.  practico ;  Fr.  pra- 
tique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  practice,  action,  or  use;  — 
opposed  to  speculative  or  theoretical.         South. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  all  practical,  and  are  in- 
tended for  practical  purposes.  Vh.  Ob. 

Reliffion  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and 
a  suitable  life  and  practice;  the  first,  being  speculative,  may 
be  called  knowledge,  and  the  latter,  because  it  is  pracUcai, 
wisdom.  lillotson. 

2.  Capable  of,  or  skilled  in,  action  orpractice. 

Tooth-drawers  are  practical  philosophers,  that  go  upon  a 
very  rational  hypothesis,  not  to  cure,  but  to  take  away,  the 
part  affected.  Steele. 

PRAC-TI-CAL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  prac- 
tical; practicalness.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

PRAc'T}-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  practical  manner;  by 
practice ;  actually.  Howell. 

PRAc'TJ-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
practical ;  practicability.  Johnson. 

PRAC'TiCE  (prak'tjs),  n.  [Gr.  npaKriKi} ;  TTp&aaio,  to 
do  ;  It.  pratica ;  Sp.  practica ;  Old  Fr.  prac- 
tique ;  Fr.  pratiqite.'] 

1.  Frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act  or 
acts;  custom;  habit;  as,  "The  practice  of 
speaking  in  public."  Chesterfield. 

2.  Customary  use ;  such  use  as  begets  a  habit. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived  when  they  are 
more  sounding  or  more  significant  than  those  in  practice. 

Dryden. 

3.  Actual  performance,  as  distinguished  from 
theory  or  speculation.  Shak. 

There  are  two  functions  of  the  soul,  contemplation  and 
oractice,  according  to  that  general  division  of  obiects,  some 
of  which  only  entertain  our  speculations,  others  also  employ 

n.,,-ni.>mTin.  i>OUth. 
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4.  Dexterity  acquired  by  habit ;  manner. 

Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice.  Shak. 

5.  Act;  conduct;  proceeding;  dealing;  ac- 
tion ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural,  and  in  a  bad 
sense.     "  Covetous  practices."      2  Pet.  xi.  14. 

6.  Exercise  of  any  profession,  as  of  medicine. 

After  one  or  more  ulcers  formed  in  the  lungs,  I  never,  as  I 
remember,  in  the  course  of  above  ibrty  years' ^jrac/ice,  saw 
more  than  two  recover.  BlacMmorc. 

7.  Artifice ;  stratagem,     [r.]  Shak. 

"With  suspicion  of  practice,  the  king  was  suddenly  turned, 

6iclnei/. 

8.  {Law.)  The  form  and  manner  of  conduct- 
ing suits,  actions,  and  other  judicial  proceed- 
ings at  law  or  in  equity,  civil  or  criminal,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  law,  or  by  the  rules  and  decisions  of 
the  courts.  Biirrill. 

9.  {Arith.)  A  rule  or  method  for  expeditious- 
ly solving  questions  in  proportion.  Davies. 

Syn.  —  See  Custom. 

t  PRAC'Tr-§ANT,  n.  An  agent  or  confederate  in 
treachery.  Shak. 

PRACTISE  (prak'tjs),  t\  a.      [i.  PRACTISED  ;  ^^. 

PRACTISING,  PRACTISED.] 

1.  To  do,  perform,  or  transact  repeatedly, 
customarily,  or  habitually.  Shak. 

Incline  not  my  heart  to  practise  wicked  words  with  men 
that  work  iniquity.  Fg.  cxli.  4. 

2.  To  put  into  action  or  practice  ;-to  do,  per- 
form, or  perpetrate,  as  a  trick.  Shak. 

3.  To  use  or  exercise,  as  a  profession.  "  A 
woman  that  practised  physic."  Tatler. 

4.  To  use  or  exercise  for  discipline  or  dex- 
terity.    ^'-  At  practised  distances."  Milton. 

5.  fTo  influence  by  artifice;  to  cheat. 

To  practvte  the  city  into  an  address  to  the  queen.      Sio'ft. 

Syn. —  See  Exert. 

PRACTISE,  V.  n.  1.  To  endeavor  to  acquire  pro- 
ficiency or  skill  by  practice  ;  as,  **  To  practise 
on  the  organ  "  ;  "  To  practise  with  the  rifle." 

2.  To  do  any  thing  repeatedly  so  as  to  form 
a  habit. 

And  jirociisc  first  over  yourself  to  reign.  Waller. 

3.  To  use  or  exercise  a  profession,  as  that  of 
medicine.  Tatler. 

4.  To  transact  or  negotiate  privily. 

I  have  practised  with  him, 
And  fbund  means  to  let  the  victor  know 
That  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends.       Addison. 

5.  To  try  or  use  artifices  or  stratagems.  Shak. 

Others,  b^  gui]ty  artifice,  and  arts 

Of  promised  kindness,  practise  on  our  hearts.      Granville. 

PRACTIS-^R,  n.  One  who  practises  ;  a  practi- 
tioner. *' A  jaroc^iser  of  new  devices."   Golding. 

PRACTIS-ING,  p.  a.  Exercising  ^  profession  ; 
engaged  in  practice. 

PRAC-Ti"TIpN-^.R  (pr?k-tish'un-er),  n.  1.  One 
who  does  any  thing  habitually,     [r.]         South. 

2.  One  who  uses  artifice,     [r.]  Whitgift. 

3.  One  actually  engaged  in  the  exercise '  of 
any  art  or  profession,  as  that  of  medicine. 

t  PRACTIVE-LY,  ad.    By  practice.  Warner. 

PR^—  (pre).      [L.,  before.']     A  prefix  occurring 

in  compound  words"  adopted   from  the   Latin, 

and  denoting  priority.  —  See  Pre. 

PR.iE^'l-P5    (pr6s'e-pe),    n.       [L.,   command  ye.] 

1.  {Law.)  An  original  writ,  commanding  a 
defendant  to  do  the  thing  required,  or  to  show 
a  reason  for  not  doing  it.  Whishaio. 

2.  Written  instructions  given  by  an  attorney 
or  plaintiff  to  the  clerk  of  a  court,  for  making 
out  a  writ.  Bouvier. 

PR.m:-c6o'm~TJi,  n.  pi.  [L.  prce,  before,  and 
cognoscOj  cognitus,  to  know.]  Things  previous- 
ly known,  in  order  to  understanding  something 
else.  Locke. 

t  PR^-CpM-MEND',  13.  a.  To  praise  by  anticipa- 
tion. Swift. 

PR.m~C'dR  'DI-4,  n.  pi.  [L.prce,  before,  and  cor, 
corrfts,  the  heart.]  (Anat.)  The  diaphragm  :  — 
also  the  thoracic  viscera,  and  the  epigastrium, 
or  belly.  Dunglison. 

PR^-COR'DI-AL,  «.  Pertaining  to  the  prfEcor- 
dia.  '  Holland. 

PR^'DI-AL,  n.  [L.  prcEditim,  land.]  Wliat 
arises  immediately  from  the  ground,  as  grain, 
hay,  wood,  fruits,  &c.  Bouvier. 

PR^P-LO-RA'TION  (pref-Io-ra'shun),  n.     [1.,  pr<s, 
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before,  and ^os,Jloris,  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  iEsti- 
vation.  —  See  JEstivation.        '  Gray. 

PR^-FO-LI-A'TION,  n.  [L.  prtE,  before,  and/o- 
lium,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  The  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  in  a  bud ;  vernation.  Gray. 

PR^L-J-6g'RA-PMY,  n.  [L.  prcelium,  prcelium,  a 
battle,  and  y^d'/iw,  to  write.]  A  description  of 
battles.  Hari-is. 

PRiE'MORSE,  a.  [L.  prcpinordeo,  prcemor sum,  to 
bite  otf  the  end.J  {Bot.)  Ending  abruptly  as 
if  bitten  otf.  Gray. 

PR^M-U-Nf'R^  (prem-u-ni're),  n.  [A  corruption 
of  L.  prccmonere,  to  forewarn.] 

1.  {Ejig.  Law.)  A  species  of  ofience  in  the 
nature  of  a  contempt  against  the  king  and  his 
government,  or  a  writ  gi-anted  for  such  of- 
ience. Whishaw. 

.6®=-  The  statutes  establishing  this  offence  were 
framed  to  encounter  the  papal  usurpations  in  Eng- 
land, its  original  meaning  being  the  introduction  of  a 
foreign  power  into  tlie  kingdom,  and  creating  impcn- 
um  in  imperio,  by  paying  to  papal  process  that  obedi- 
ence which  constitutionally  belonged  to  the  sovereign 
alone.     BurrilL 

2.  Penalty  incurred  by  an  oflfence  against  the 
king  and  his  government.  South. 

3.  Difficulty;  distress.     [Low.]  Johnson. 
PR*m-J^b  'MEJsr,  n.      [L.^jrc,  before,  and  nomen, 

a  name.]  {lioman  Ant.)  The  first  name  of  a  per- 
son which  stood  before  the  general  family  name, 
and  distinguished  the  individual.  Andrews. 

PR^-TEX't^,  n.  {Jj.  prcEtego,  to  border;  prce, 
before,  and  teqo,  to  cover.]  {Rom.  A7it.)  A 
white  robe,  with  a  broad  purple  border,  worn  by 
magistrates,  by  priests,  by  boys  until  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  by  girls  until  marriage.   W.  Smith. 

PR^'TOR,  n.     [L.]     See  Pretor. 

PR.M-  TO  'RI-  UM,  n.  ;  pi.  rJiJE  toria.  [L.  ;  prce- 
tor,  a  pretor.]  {Rom.  Ant.)  The  general's  tent 
in  a  camp  :  —  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  a 
province  :  —  a  large  house  ;  a  palace.  W.  Smith. 

PKAG-MAT'IC,  ?    „.       ^G,.    .^ayj,ar^K6s,    busy, 

PEAG-MAT'I-CAL,  )  skilled  in  business;  TpAy/ia, 
something  done  ;  L.  pragm,aticits  ;  It.  pram- 
matieo ;  Fr.  pragmatiqtie.] 

1.  t  Skilled  in  business  ;  practical.       Milton. 

2.  Assuming  airs  of  business  ;  impertinently- 
busy  or  oiBcious  ;  intermeddling  ;  conceited. 

The  fellow  grew  so  pragmaticaj,  that  he  took  upon  him 
the  government  of  my  whole  family.  Arbvthnot. 

Pragmatic  sanction,  a  rescript  or  decree  of  a  sov- 
ereign on  weighty  matters.  In  European  history, 
several  important  ordinances  or  treaties  are  called  by 
this  name.  Two  of  the  most  noted  are  the  ordinance 
of  Charles  VII.,  of  Prance,  in  1438,  which  established 
the  liberties  of  the  Sallican  Church,  and  the  Prag- 
matic' sanction  issued,  in  1794,  by  Charles  VI.,  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  which  secured  the  throne  to  his 
daughter  Maria  Theresa.  p.  Cyc.    Brande. 

PRAG-MAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  pragmatical  man- 
ner ;  meddlingly  ;  impertinently.  Barrow. 

PEAG-MAt'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
pragmatical.  More. 

t  PEAG'MA-TIST,  n.     A  meddler.    Bp.  Reynolds. 

PRAHME  (pram),  n.     See  Pram.  Todd. 

PRAI'RIE  (pra're),  n.  [Fr.  prairie,  a  meadow.]  A 
large  natural  meadow,  or  tract  of  country,  bare 
of  trees,  and  covered  with  grass,  as  in  many 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Flint. 

PEAI'RI¥-DOG  (pra're-),  n.  A  small  rodent  ani- 
mal, of  the  squirrel  kind,  found  on  the  prairies 
west  of  the  Missouri  river  ;  Spermophilus  ludo- 
vicianus ;  —  also  c&lledprairie  squirrel.Kinnicid. 
.6®=  The  prairie-dogs  live  together  in  great  congre- 
gations, their  numerous  burrows,  situated  close  to- 
gether, being  called  prairie-dog  towns,     Kinnicut. 

PRAI§'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  praised.  Wickliffe. 

PEAI^'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  so  as  to  deserve 
praise.        '  Oxford  hat.  Gram, 

PRAISE  (praz),  n.  [Dut.  prijs,  price,  praise  ;  Ger. 
preis;  Dan.  priis  ■,  Svr.  pris..^Sf.  prez,  glory.] 

1.  Commendation ;  approval ;  admiration  ; 
approbation.     "  Love  of  ;)?-ai5c."         A.Smith. 

2.  Fame  ;  renown ;  celebrity ;  distinction. 

I  will  get  them  praise  and  fame  in  every  land.       Zepli.  iii.  19. 

3.  Tribute  of  gratitude;  laud;  glorification. 
He  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto 

our  God.  Ps.  xl.  3. 

Praise  to  God,  immortal  praise. 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days.  Barbauld. 
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4.  Ground  or  reason  of  praise.  Dryden. 

He  is  thy  praise,  and  he  iB  thy  God.  Dent.  x.  21. 

Syn.  —  Praise  and  commendation  are  bestowed  on 
persons  by  their  superiors  ;  honor  and  applause^  com- 
monly by  their  inferiors.  A  person  is  praised^  com- 
mendedf  and  applauded  for  wliat  he  does  ;  lie  is  admired 
for  what  ho  is.  Praise  and  commendation  are  verbal  ; 
applause  is  both  verbal  and  manual.  A  public  per- 
formance, or  a  groat  orator,  is  applauded ;  a  public 
benefactor,  or  an  heroic  action,  is  extolled,  —  See 
Glory. 

PEAI§E  (praz),  ti.  a.    [Dut.  pryaeij ;  Qet.  preisen; 
Dan.   prise;    Sw.   prisa.  —  See    Prize.]       [i. 

PKAISED  ;  pp.  PRAISING,  PRAISED.] 

1.  To  express  commendation  or  approbation 
of;  to  commend;  to  applaud.  Milton. 

We  praise  not  Hector,  though  his  name  we  know 

Is  great  in  arms;  'tis  hard  toijraise  a  foe.  Dryden. 

2.  To  extol ;  to  magnify  ;  to  do  honor  to ;  to 
glorify  ;  to  exalt ;  to  bless. 

Praise,  ye  the  Lord.   Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens; 

praise  him  in  the  heights.    Prai^  ye  him,  all  his  angels; 

praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts.  Ps.  exlviii.  1,  'i. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  ilow.      Bp.  Ken. 

Syn.  —  See  Commend. 


t  PRAI§E  (praz),  v.  a.     To  appraise, 
t  PRAI§E'FUL,  u.     Laudable. 
PKAI§E'L5SS,  a.    "Without  praise. 
tPKAI§E'MeNT,  7j.     Appraisement. 
PJlAl§'5R,  n.    1.  One  who  praises. 


Chaucer. 

Sidney. 

Sidney. 

Fahyan. 

Donne. 
North. 


In  a  manner  worthy 

r. 


2.  t  An  appraiser, 

PRAI§E'WOR-THI-LY, 
of  praise  ;  laudably". 

PRAI§E'WOR-TH!-NESS  (praz'wur-trie-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  praiseworthy. 

PRAI^E'WOR-THY  (praz'wur-tlie),  a.    Worthy  of 
praise  ;   deserviiig  commendation  ;  commenda- 
ble ;  laudable.  *'  Praiseworthy  things."  B.Jonson. 
Syn.  — See  Laudable. 

PRAM,      }  r-r,    ^  T      i  n 

>  n.    \u\xt. praam ;  Icei.  pram.] 
FRAME,  )       .  Pi 

1.  {Naut^  A  sort  of  lighter,  formerly  used  in 
Holland  and  in  the  Baltic  ;  —  written  also  praam 
and  prahme.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  kind  of  flat-bottomed  vessel, 
•mounting  several  guns,  used  for  covering  the 
disembarkation  of  troops.  London  Ency. 

PR.^NCE  (12),  V.  n.  [Dut.  pronken,  to  shine,  to 
strut;  ^rft«/c,  show,  ornament;  Ger.  pranyen; 
Dan.  prange ;  Sw.  prenka.']     \i.  pranced  ;  pp. 

PRANCING,  PRANCED.] 

1.  To  spring  or  bound,  as  a  mettlesome  horse. 
"  Thy  praHcmi?  steeds."  Gray.  "Our  kids  that 
frisk  and  p>-ance."     Wotton. 

2.  To  ride  with  bounding  movement  or  osten- 
tatiously ;  to  move  in  a  warlike  or  showy  manner. 

The  insulting  tyrant  prauciug  o'er  the  field.  Addison. 

PRAnQ'ING,  n.  The  act  of  bounding  or  springing, 
as  of  a  high-spirited  horse.  Jiidg.  v.  22. 

PRAN'GOS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  umbelliferous, 
perennial  plants,  found  m  Tartary.      Eng.  Cyc. 

PRANK  (prSLngk,  82),  v.  a.  [Dut.  pranken.  —  See 
Prance.]  H.  pranked  ;  pp.  pranking, 
PRANKED.]  To  adorn  in  a  showy  manner ;  to 
dress  to  ostentation  ;  to  decorate  ;  to  prink. 

In  sumptuous  tire  she  joyed  herself  to  prank.       Spenser. 

PRANK  (prSngk),  ».  [Dut.  pronk,  show,  ostenta- 
tion ;  Dan.  prang,  a  jockej^'s  trade  ;  Sw.  prunk, 
show.]  A  sportive  or  capricious  action  ;  a  ludi- 
crous or  merry  trick ;  a  caper  ;  a  frolic.  Raleigh. 
They  . . .  played  all  those iJronfcs.  Addison. 

fPRANK  (pr&ngk),  a.  Frolicsome;  full  of  pranks 
or  tricks ;  prankish.  Brewer. 

PRANK'^IE,  n.   One  who  pranks  or  prinks.  Burton. 

PRANK'ING,  «.  Ostentatious  decoration  or  dress  ; 
prinking.    "  Prankings  and  adornings."  More. 

PRANK'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  pranking  manner.  Hall. 

PRANK'JSH,  a.  Inclined  to  play  pranks  ;  mis- 
chievous ;  sportive ;  playful.  Gent.  Mag. 

PRA§E,  n.  [Gr.  -rpimvas,  of  a  leek-green  ;  irpdaov, 
a  leek  ;  L.  prasimis.}  (Jkfm.)  A  leek-green  va- 
riety of  massive  quartz.  Dana. 

PRAS'5-O-LITB,  n.     [Gr.  Trpdoivos,  leek-green,  and 


Xldos,  a  stone.]     {Min.)  A  green  prismatic,  al- 
tered variety  of  iolite.  Dana. 

PRAS'l-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Ttpiaov,  a  leek,  and  Wio;,  a 
stone.]  (Alin.)  A  dark  leek-green,  soft,  fibrous 
mineral,  found  massive  in  Scotland.    Eng.  Cyc. 

PRA§'I-N0US,  a.  [Gr.  irpduivoj  ;  Trpu'iro;',  a  leek ; 
L.  prasinus  ;  It.  prassino.']  Of  the  color  of  a 
leek  ;  leek-green ;  grass-green.  Clarke. 

PRA-SI'TE§,  n.  [Gr.  ufatriTrn  ;  Ttfiinov,  hoarhound.] 
{Med.)  Wine  in  which  the  leaves  of  hnarhound 
have  been  infused.  Dunghson. 

PRA'SON  (pra'sn),  n.  [Gr.  Ttpiaov.']  A  leek:  — 
also  a  sea-weed  as  green  as  a  leek.  Bailey. 

PRATE,  v.  n.      [Dut.  praten  ;    Dan.  prate  ;   Sw. 
pi-ata.']     \i.  PRATED  ;  pip.  prating,  prated.] 
To  talk  nmch  and  without  weight ;  to  be  loqua- 
cious ;  to  babble  ;  to  prattle  ;  to  chat ;  to  gabble. 
And  make  a  fool  presume  to  prate  of  love.  Dryden. 

PEATE,  n.  [Dut.  praat.']  Continued  and  idle 
talk  ;  unmeaning  loquacity ;  prattle  ;  gabble. 

If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 

He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead.  SliaL. 

Syn.  — See  Prattle. 
PRATE,  v.  a.    To  utter  foolishly  ;  to  babble. 

What  nonsense  would  the  fool,  thy  master, prate.  DtT/den. 
PRAt'JER,  n.     One  who  prates.  Shak. 

PRAT'IC,  «.  [It.  pratiea  ;  Sp.  practica ;  Fr. 
pratique.  —  See  Practice.]  A  term  used  in 
the  European  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
denote  a  permission  to  trade  and  communicate 
with  the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  after  having  per- 
formed quarantine,  or  upon  a  certificate  that 
the  vessel  did  not  come  from  an  infected  place  ; 
—  also  written  pratique.  Mar.  Diet. 

PRA'TIN-COLE,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  fami- 
ly Charadriadrs,  or  plovers,  and  genus  Glarcola 
of  Brisson,  or  Hirundo  of  LinnEeus,  found  only 
in  the  old  world.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PRAt'ING,  h.     Idle  talk  ;  prate ;  prattle.    Bacon. 

PRAT'ING-COLE,  7i.     A  pratincole.  Crabb. 

PRAT'!NG-LY,  arf.  In  a  prating  manner;  with 
idle  talk  ;  with  loquacity.  Johnson. 

PEAT'jaUE  (-ik),  n.     [Fr.]     Pratic.  Bailey. 

PRAT'TLE  (pr&t'tl),   V.  n.     [Dim.  of  prate.']     \i. 

PRATTLED  ;  pp.    PRATTLING,    PRATTLED.]       To 

talk  lightly  or  thoughtlessly,  as  a  child  ;  to  talk 
childishly ;  to  chatter ;  to  chat  or  gabble.  Addison. 

PRAt'TLE,  n.  Childish,  puerile,  or  trifling  talk  ; 
chatter ;  chat ;  tattle  ;  prate.  Glanvill. 

Syn.  —  Prattle,  chatter,  chat,  babble,  blab,  prate,  gab- 
ble, and  taule,  are  all  used  to  denote  an  improper,  super- 
fluous, or  childish  use  of  speech.  Prattle,  chatter,  and 
chat  are  chiefly  used  in  an  indifferent  sense,  as  the 
innocent  pratt/e  of  children,  the  chattering  of  children 
or  of  birds,  familiar  or  idle  chat ;  but  babble,  blab, 
prate,  gabble,  and  tattle  are  used  only  in  a  bad  sense, 
to  denote  the  speaking  or  telling  that  which  ought 
not  to  be  spoken  or  told. 

PEAT'TLE-MENT,  n.     Prattle.  Hayley. 

PEAt'TL^E,  n.     One  who  prattles.  Shak. 

PeAt'TLING,  n.    Act  of  one  -who  prattles. 

The  prattUnff  about  the  rights  of  man  will  not  be  accepted 
in  payment  of  a  biscuit  or  a  pound  of  gunpowder.        Burke. 

tPEAV'ANT,  u.  Supplied  from  military  stores ; 
provant.  Heywood. 

PRAV'1-TY,  n.  [L.  pravitas ;  pravus,  crooked, 
perverse';  It.  pravita  ;  Sp.  pravida.d.']  Perver- 
sion; wickedness;  depravity,     [r.]  Milton. 

PRAWN,  n.  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  macru- 
rous,  decapo- 
dous,  crusta- 
ceous  animal, 
of  the  family 
Pahmonidai,  or 
shrimps,  and 
genus  Pale- 
mon,  generally 

inhabiting  sandy  ^'""'  (Palemon  serratus). 

bottoms  near  coasts,  and  used  for  food.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

PrJx'IS,  n.     [Gr.  Trpa^tf ;  Trpdo-o-w,  to  do.] 

1.  tlse;  practice.  Coventry. 

2.  The  subject  or  matter  of  exercise ;  a  form 
or  an  example  for  practice.  Clarke. 


PRAY,  V.  n.  [L.  precor ;  prex,  precis,  a  prayer ; 
It.  pregare  ;    Old  Fr.  praier ;    Fr.  pHer.]     [i. 

PRAYED  ;  pp.   PRAYING,  PRAYED.] 

1.  To  ask  for  any  thing  with  earnestness  or 
zeal ;  to  entreat ;  to  supplicate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  a  petition  to  God. 

Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.     Ziike  xxii.  40. 

Men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  fiiint.   Luke  xviii.  I. 

;8ES^  I  pray,  oi  pray,  that  is,  I  pray  you  to  tell  me,  or 
pray  tell  me,  is  a  sort  of  adverbial  or  expletive  phrase, 
or  a  slightly  ceremonious  form  of  introducing  a  ques- 
tion. 

PRAY  (pra),  V.  a.  To  ask  for  earnestly;  to  peti- 
tion ;  to  entreat ;  to  supplicate ;  to  implore ; 
to  beseech ;  to  ask,  "  They  began  to  pray  him 
to  depart  out  of  their  coasts."  Mark  v.  15. 

To  pray  in  aid,  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  to  call  in  for  help 
one  who  has  an  interest  in  the  cause.  Shalt. 

PRAY'^R  (pri'er  or  prir)  [pra'er,  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  pri'fr,  P. ;  prar,  S.  K.],  n.  [L. 
prex,  precis  ;  It.  preghiera ;  Fr.  priirc.'] 

1.  The  act  of  asking  with  earnestness  or  zeal ; 
entreaty  ;  supplication  ;  request ;  petition  ;  suit. 

Prayer,  among  men,  is  supposed  a  means  to  change  the 
person  to  whom  we  pray.  Stilling.ttect. 

2.  A  petition  or  supplication  to  God ;   orison. 
He  continued  all  night  iaprayer  to  God.      Luke  vi.  12. 

3.  -A  form  or  formula  of  petition  or  supplica- 
tion.    "  Two  excellent  prayers."  Fell. 

No  man  can  always  have  the  same  spiritual  pleasure  in  his 
prayers.  Bp,  7'aylor. 

4.  Practice  of  supplication  ;  devotion. 

He  is  famed  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer,  Shak, 

JBEg=-  It  may  be  doubted,  with  respect  to  prayer, 
whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  dissyllable  tir  a 
monosyllable.  By  most  orthoepists  it  is  noted  as  a 
dissyllable ;  but  in  poetry  it  is  commonly  used  as  a 
monosyllable;  and  it  rhymes  exactly  w-ith  care,  fair, 
pair,  &c.  "There  is  a  similar  difficulty  in  regard  to  va- 
rious other  words  ending  in  er  ^  as,  for  example,  the 
dissyllables  go'er  and  high'er  are  pronounced  exact- 
ly, or  nearly,  like  the  monosyllables  gore  and  hire. 

Syn.  —  Prayer,  in  its  highest  sense.  Is  addressed 
to  God,  though  the  term  is  often  used  with  reference 
to  man,  as  the  prayer  of  a  petition,  A  petition  is  a 
public  solicitation  made  to  a  sovereign  or  government, 
relating  to  some  grievance.  A  request  is  a  private 
petition,  as  a  request  to  a  friend  ;  an  entreaty,  an  ur- 
gent request  for  something  much  desired.  An  earnest 
entreaty  ;  a  civil  suit, 

PEAy'^R,  ji.     One  who  prays.  Smart. 

PEA  Y'EE-BOOK  (pri'er-bfik),  n.  A  book  of  pub- 
lic or  private-  devotion,  containing  forms  of 
prayer.  Shak. 

PeAy'5R-FUL,  o.  Much  inclined  to  prayer;  us- 
ing prayer ;  praying ;  devout.  Ch.  Ob. 

PRAy'{;E-FUL-LY,  ad..  With  much  prayer;  in 
a  devout  manner ;  devoutly.  Ee.  Rev. 

PeAy'?E-FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
prayerful.  McKean. 

PeAy'^R-LESS,  a.  Not  praying  or  using  prayer; 
undevout.  Wilson,  1643. 

PeAy'^R-LESS-LY,  ad.  Without  prayer.  Wright, 

PEAY'PR-Less-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
prayerless.  Clarke, 

PeAy'PR-MEET-JNG,  n,  A  meeting  or  assembly 
for  prayer.  Ec.  Rev, 

t  PEAy'JNG,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  prays  ;  a 
prayer.     "  Prayings  for  the  dead."  BaU, 

PRAY'ING-LY  (pra'ing-le),  ad.  With  prayer  or 
supplication.  Milton, 

PEE—.  [L.  prce,']  A  prefix  denoting  priority  in 
time,  place,  or  rank.  The  Latin  form  prm  is 
still  retained  in  some  words  scarcely  natural- 
ized. 

PEE-Ac-CU-§A'TION,  n.    Previous  accusation. 

PREACH  (prech),  v,  a.  [L.  prcedico,  to  proclaim ; 
pi'cE,  before,  and  dico,  to  say;  Xt, predicare,  to 
preach;  Sp, predicar ;  'Fx,precher,  —  'D\it,pre- 
diken ;  Ger.  predigen  ;  Dan.  prcedike ;  Sw. 
predika?[      \i,  preached  ;    pp,    preaching, 

PREACHED.] 

1.  To  proclaim,  declare,  or  publish,  as  in  re- 
ligious discourses  or  sermons. 

And  they  departed,  and  went  through  the  towns,  preach~ 
m(7  the  gospel.  iuA-eix.  6. 

The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto 
the  ineck.  Isa.  Ixi.  1. 
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course  ;  a  sermon. 
PREACH'^R,  re.    One  who  preaches. 


2.  To  inculcate  or  teach,  as  in  a  discourse. 
"  While  peace  he  preached  in  vain."      Dryden. 

PREACH,  V.  n.     To  pronounce  a  public  discourse 
on  a  religious  subject  or  on  a  text  of  Scripture. 

Philip  was  fbund  at  Azotus;  and,  passing  through,  he 
pyeachedin  all  the  cities  till  he  came  to  Cesarea.^c(£xviii.  40. 
I  preached  as  never  sure  to  preach  again, 
As  a  dying  man  to  dying  men.  Baxter. 

+  PREACH,   «.      [Fr.  prlche.}    A  religious  dis- 

Hooher. 

Bacon. 
Syn.  —  See  CLERevMAN. 
PREACH'^;R-SHIP,  ».     The  state   or  the  office  of 
a  preacher.  ^P-  Hall, 

PREACH'ING,   re.    The  act  or  the  employment  of 
one  who  preaches ;  a  sermon.  Dmmmond. 

PREACH'MAN,  re.     A  preacher,  in  contempt. 

Our  preachnien  are  grown  dog-mad.  Howell. 

PRBACH'M^NT,  re.  A  sermon,  in  contempt.  Shak. 

PRE-AC-CIUAINT',  V.  a.     To  acquaint  or  inform 

previously,     [r.]  Wright. 

1/eave  the  care  of  Lady  Sharlot  to  me:  TM  preacqwiint 

her.  Steele. 


PRE- AC-aUAINT'  ANCE, 
ance  or  knowledge. 

PKE-AC'TION,  re.    Previous  action 

PRE-.\D-AM'IC,  «.     Preadamitio. 


Previous  acquaint- 
Harns. 


Browne. 

I.  Taylor. 

PRE-AD'AM-iTE,  n.  One  supposed  to  have  lived 
before  Adam :  —  also  one  who  holds  there  were 
persons  existing  before  Adam.  Crabb. 

PRE-AD-AM-IT'!C,  a.  Existing  before  Adam; 
anterior  to  Adam ;  preadamic.  Clarke. 

PRE-AD-MIN-IS-TRA'TION,  u.  Previous  admin- 
istration. Pearson. 

PRE-AD-MON'ISH,   V.   a.     [i.   preadmonished  ; 

pp.  "PREADMONISHISO,   PllEADMONISHED.]       To 

caution  or  admonish  beforehand.  Milton. 

PRE-AD-Mp-NI"TIO.V,  re.  A  previous  warning  or 
admonition.  SmaH. 

PRE-AD'V5R-Tl|E,  V.  a.     To  inform  beforehand. 

PRE'AM-BLE,  re.  [L.  preeambulo,  to  walk  before  ; 
It.  preambolo  ;  Sp.  preamhulo  ;  Fr.  preambide.] 

1.  Something  previous ;  an  introduction  or 
preface.  "  Preamble  to  that  history."  Clarendon. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  long  preamble.         Dryden. 

2.  The  introduction  of  a  statute,  bill,  or  act, 
setting  forth  its  intent,  and  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  its  passage.  Burrill. 


PRE'AM-BLE, 
to  introduce, 


I,  V.  a.    r 
e.     [R.J 


Fi.  preambuler.']  To  preface; 
Feltham, 


t  PRE'AM-BLE,  V.  n.  To  go  before  or  precede 
something.     "  A  preambling  \>o&st."        Milton. 

t  PRE-AM'BU-LA-RY,  a.     Introductory.  Pearson. 

PRE-AM'BU-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  prammbulo,  prceamr- 
bitlatum  ;  pr^,  before,  and  a^nbulo^  to  walk,  to 
go.]     To  walk  or  go  before,     [r.]  Jordan. 

t  PRE-AM-Bn-LA'TION,  re.     1.  A  going  before. 
2.  A  preamble.  Chaucer. 

PRB-AM'BU-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Going  before ;  pre- 
ceding,   [r.]  '  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  PRE-Am'BU-LOUS,  a.  [L.  preeamhalm.']  In- 
troductory ;  preambulatory.  Browne. 

PRE-AN-NOUNCE',  V.  a.  To  announce  before ;  to 
give  notice  of  beforehand.  Coleridge. 

PRE-AN-Te-P?-NtJL'TI-MATE,  a.  Noting  the 
fourth  syllable  from  the  end  of  a  word.  Walker. 

PRE-AP-PoInt',  v.  a.  To  appoint  beforehand ;  to 
fix  or  constitute  previously.  Clarke. 

PRE-AP-PRp-HEN'Sipsr,  re.  A  previous  appre- 
hension ;  an  opinion  formed  before  examination. 

In  shapes  conformable  to  preajrpreltension.  Browne. 

t  PREA^E  (prez),  «.     Press ;  crowd.      Chapman. 

f  PREA§'{NG,  a.     Crowding.  Spenser. 

PRE- AS-StfR' ANCE  (-shur'jns),  re.  Previous  as- 
surance.      '  Clarke. 

PRE-AU'DI-ENCE,  re.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  right  of 
being  heard  at  the  bar  before  another  on  ac- 
count of  superior  rank.  Blackstone. 


3,   a.      [L.  precarius  ;    precor,  to 
t;  li.  S^  Sp.  precario  ;  Yx.pr^caire.'] 


PREB'^ND,  n.  [Low  L.,  It.,  §  Sp.prebenda,  from 
L.  priebeOy  prtebenduSj  to  otter  ;  Fr.  prebende.] 

1.  A  stipend  granted  to  a  prebendary  out  of 
the  estate  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 
*'  A  prebend  in  St.  J*atrick's  cathedral."   'Swift. 

2.  A  prebendary.     [Improper.     Johnson.'] 

Deans  and  canons  or  prebends  of  cathedral  churches.  Bacon. 

Simple  prebend,  a  prebend  restricted  to  the  revenue. 
—  Dignitary  prebend^  a.  prebend  to  which  a  jurisdic- 
tion is  annexed.  P.  Cyc. 

Syn.  —  See  Clergyman. 
PR;^-BEND'AL,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  a  prebend. 

His  prebendal  house  at  Windsor.  CltesterJieUl. 

P5EB't;N-DA-RY,  re.  [how  L.  prebendarius  ;  It. 
prebendario;  H-p,  prebendado  ;  'Fi.  prebendier.] 
A  clergyman  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
who  enjoys  a  prebend  in  consideration  of  his 
officiating  at  stated  times  in  the  church.    Hook. 

PREB'eN-DA-RY-SHiP,  re.  The  office  of  a  preb- 
endary. Wotton. 

fPREB'^N-DATE,  v.  a.  To  make  a  prebendary. 
"  He  was  prebendated  at  Paris."  Grafton. 

t  PKEB'5ND-SHIP,  re.  Prebendaryship.  Fox. 

PRE-CA'RI-OUS, 
beg,  to  request .... 

1.  Uncertain  because  depending  on  the  will 
of  another  ;  held  by  courtesy. 

Those  who  live  under  an  arbitrary,  tyrannic  power  have 
no  other  law  but  the  will  of  their  prince,  and  consequently 
no  privileges  but  what  are  precarious.  Addison. 

2.  Uncertain ;  unsettled;  doubtful;  dubious. 

The  present  precarious  state  of  things.  Eustace. 

Syn.  — See  Doubtfui.. 

PR^-C.^'RI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  precarious  manner  ; 
at  the  will  of  others  ;  dependently  ;  uncertainly. 

PR?-CA'RI-OUS-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
precarious;  uncertainty.  Sharp. 

t  PR5-0A'TipN,  re.  [L. precatio.]  Supplication  ; 
entreaty;  prayer.  Cotton. 

PREC'A-TifVE,  a.     Precatory,     [r.]  Harris. 

PREC'A-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  precatorins  ;  precor,  pre- 
catus,  to  beg,  to  ask.]     Suppliant ;  beseeching. 
Precatory  words,  (Law.)  words  of  entreaty,  request, 
desire,  or  recommendation,  employed  in  wills,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  direct  and  imperative  terms.  Burrill. 

PEg-CAU'TION,  re.  [L.  precautio ;  It.  precau- 
zione;  Sp.  precaucion;  Fr.  precaution.']  Cau- 
tion or  care  beforehand.  Addison. 

PR^-OAU'TION,  V.  a.     [Fr.  pr^cautionner.']     \i. 

PRECAUTIONED  ;     pp.      PRECAUTIONIKG,     PRE- 

CAUTIONED.]     To  caution  or  warn  beforehand. 
"  He  may  be  preeautioned."  Locke. 

PRE-CAU'TipN-AL,-ffi.  Using,  or  proceeding  from, 
precaution;  precautionary,    [r.]    W. Mountagu. 

PRE-cAu'TipN-A-RY,  a.  Using,  containing,  or 
proceeding  from,  precaution ;  preservative  ;  pre- 
ventive. Coleridge. 

PE5-CAu'TI0US,  a.  Relating  to,  or  using,  pre- 
caution ;   precautionary.  Guardian. 

PR5-CAU'TIOyS-LY,  ad.     With  precaution. 

fPRE-C^-DA'Nfi-OUS,  a.     Previous.    Hammond. 

PR^-CEDE',  V.  a.  [L.  pra:cedo  ;  pr(S,  before,  and 
cedo,  to  go  ;  It.  precedere  ;  Sp.  preceder  ;  Fr. 
preceder.]  [^'.  preceded  ;  pp.  preceding,  pre- 
ceded.] 

1.  To  go  before  in  order  of  time.  Milton. 

The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  an  universal 
degeneracy  of  manners  and  contempt  for  religion.         Sici/t. 

2.  To  go  before  in  order  of  place  or  rank. 

Rome  .  .  .  ought  to  precede  Carthage.  Barrow. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  preceded,     [r.]        Wright. 

PR?-CE'DeNCE,    ;„.     [It.precedenza;    Sp.  pre- 
PRtl-CE'D^N-CY,  )  cedencia.] 

1.  The  state  or  the  act  of  going  or  being  be- 
fore ;  foremost  place  or  rank ;  priority. 

None  sure  will  claim  in  hell 
Brecedence. 


2.  Superiority;  superior  influence. 


Milton. 

[r.] 

Being  distracted  with  difFcrcnl  desires,  the  next  inquiry 
will  be,  which  of  them  has  the  precedency  in  determining 
the  will  to  the  next  action.  Locke. 

3.  t  Something  going  before  ;    a  precedent. 

"  Some  obscure  precedence."  Shak. 

SSf  These  words  are  sometimes  erroneously  pro- 


nounced with  the  accent  on  the  Urat  syllable, —  a 
mode  not  countenanced  by  any  of  the  orthoepista. 
Syn. —  See  Priority. 

PRe-CE'DlJNT,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  precedente  ;  Fr.  pre- 
cedent.] That  precedes  ;  going  before  ;  antece- 
dent ;  previous  ;  preceding ;  anterior.        Shak. 

The  world,  or  any  part  thereof,  could  not  be  precedent  to 
the  creation  of  man.  Hale. 

Condition  precedent,  (Law.)  in  the  law  of  contracts, 
a  condition  preceding  the  accruing  of  a  right  or  a  lia- 
bility. -  Burrill. 

PRE9'5-DENT,  re.  1.  That  which,  done  or  said 
before,  is  an  example  or  rule  for  following  times 
or  for  subsequent  practice  ;  an  example. 

God,  in  the  administration  of  his  justice,  is  not  lied  to 
precedents.  Tillotson. 

Such  precedents  are  numberless:  we  draw 
Our  nght  from  custom;  custom  is  a  law.        Granville. 

2.  f  A  prognostic  or  indication.  Shak. 

3.  t  A  copy  or  rough  draft.  ShaJc. 

4.  {Law.)  An  authority  to  be  followed  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  —  a  term  applied  particularly 
to  judicial  decisions  upon  points  of  law  arising 
in  any  given  case.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Example. 

PRE9'5-DENT-]pD,  a.  Having,  or  authorized  by, 
a  precedent.  Walpole. 

PRE9-?-DEN'TIAL  (-shsil),  u,.  Being  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  precedent.  Fuller. 

PRg-CE'D^pNT-LY,  ad.  Beforehand  ;  antecedent- 
ly- .  Johnson. 

PR?-CED'!NG,  p.  a.     That  precedes  ;  going  be- 
fore ;  antecedent ;  previous. 
Syn.  —  See' Antecedent,  Previous. 

f  PR5-CEL',  V.  n.  [L.  prcecello.]  To  be  superior  ; 
to  surpass  another ;  to  excel.  Udal. 


t  PR5-CEL'L?NCE,     7  „ 
■CY,  )   ci 


[Fr.  precellencc]    Ex- 
cellence. Sheldon. 


t  PRIJ-CEL'LjpN-CY, 

t  PRg-CEL'L^NT,  p.  a.  Excelling;  surpassing. 
"  Precelknt  knowledge  of  the  truth."    Holland. 

t  PKg-CEL'LING,  re.     Excellence.  Chaucer. 

PR5-CEN'TpE,  re.  [L.  prcecentor;  prce,  before, 
and  cantor,  a  singer.] 

1.  The  leader  of  a  choir ;  a  chanter.  Fotherby. 

2.  The   leader  of   the   congregation   in   the 
psalmody  of  the  Scottish  Church.      Buchanan. 

PR?-CEN'TpR-SHlP,  n.  The  office  or  the  rank 
of  a  precentor.  Roscoe. 

PRE'CfPT  [pre'sept,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. 
Wb. ;  pre'sept  or  pres'ept,  J.  ;  pres'ept,  Kenrick], 
re.  [L.  prceceptum  ;  prmcipio,  to  admonish,  to 
instruct;  pro;,  previously,  and  capio,  ceptits,  to 
take;  It.  preceito;  Sp.  precepto;  Fi. precepte.] 

1.  A  rule  authoritatively  given  ;   an  order ;  a 
command ;  an  injunction  ;  a  commandment. 

Aprecejit  or  commandment  consists  in,  and  has  respect  to, 
some  moral  point  of  doctrine.  Ayliffe. 

2.  A  rule ;  a  direction ;  a  principle ;    a.  doc- 
trine. 

3.  {Law.)  A  written  order.  Burrill. 
Syn.  —  See  Command,  Doctrine. 

PEE'CPPT,  V.  a.  To  give  in  the  form  of  rules  or 
precepts ;  to  teach. 

The  axioms  of  science  are  precepted  to  be  made  converti- 
ble. Bacon. 

tPR5-CEP'TIAL  (-Bh?l),  K.    Preceptive.       Shak. 
t  PR5-CEP'TipN,  re.     [L.  prieceptio.]    A  precept. 

Leo  calls  these  words  apreception.  Bp.  Hall. 

PR^-CEP'TIVE,  a.  [L. prcceptivus  ;  It.  precettiro  ; 
Sp.  preeeptivo ;  Fr.  priiceptif.]  Giving  or  con- 
taining precepts  ;  preceptory  ;  instructive. 

PRjp-CEP'TpR,  re.  \Jj.  praieeptor  i  prcDcipio,pra;- 
ceptus,  to  order,  to  teach.] 

1.  A  teacher ;  an  instructor.  LocJce. 

2.  The  principal  instructor  of  an  academy  or 
other  seminary  ;  a  principal.  M.  Newman. 

PRE-CjpP-TO'Rl-AL,  a.  [Fr.  preccptoral.]  Re- 
lating to  a  preceptor.  Smart. 

PRE9'?P-T0-RY  [pres'ep-ti.ir-e,  W.  ;  pre'sep-tur-c, 
Ja.  Sm.;  pre-scp'tur-e,  K.  Wr.  Wb.],  a.  Giving 
precepts  ;  preceptive.  Anderson. 

t  PRE(J'¥P-Tp-RY,  re.  In  the  middle  ages,  a  kind 
of  benefice  possessed  by  a  principal  knight- 
templar.  Brandc. 
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PR^-CBP'TRfSS,  n.  A  female  who  teaches;  — 
especially  a  female  at  the  head  of  an  academy 
or  other  seminary  ;  a  female  principal.     Clarke. 

PRp-CES'SION  (pre-sesh'un),  «.  [h.prmcedo,prm- 
cessns^  to  go  before ;  It.  precessione  ;  Sp.  prece- 
sion ;  Fr.  pr^cession.l  The  act  of  going  before 
or  preceding.  Johnson. 

Precession  of  the  equinoxes^  the  slow  shifting  of  tlie 
equinoxes  towards  the  west,  at  the  annual  rate  of  50' 
10",  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis 
confined  with  the  disturbing  action  of  the  sun  and 
moon  on  the  protuberant  matter  accumulated  on  its 
equator  by  which  its  figure  is  rendered  spheroidal ;  — 
80  called  because  the  place  of  the  equinox  among  the 
stars,  at  every  subsequent  moment,  precedes,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  diurnal  motion,  that  which  it  occupied 
the  moment  before.  Herschel. 

tPRE-Cl-DA'Nf-OUS,  a.  [L.  pra,  before,  and 
cfsdo,  to  cut.  to  kill.]  Cut  or  killed  before.  Ash, 

PRE'clNCT  (82),  [pre'singkt,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wr. 
Wb. ;  pre-singkt',  W.  Ja. ;  pre'singkt  or  pre- 
singkt',  J.  i'\],  n.  [h.  prtecingo,  prctBinctus,  to 
encircle  ;  pra,  before,  and  cingo,  to  gird  ;  It.  pre- 
cinto.'] 

1.  A  limit ;  a  bound ;  a  boundary ;  a  border  ; 
confine.  "  The  precmcfe  of  Paradise."  Glanvill. 

2.  A  territorial  division ;  a  district.   Botivier. 

t  PRE-CJ-OS'I-TY  (prS-she-os'e-le),  n.  1.  Precious- 

ness  ;  worth  ;  value.  Fahyan. 

2.  Something  of  high  price  or  value.      More. 

PRE"CIOUS  (presh'tis,  66),  a.  [L.  pretiosus  ;  pre- 
fium,  price,  worth,  value ;  It.  prezioso  ;  Sp.  pre- 
cioso ;   Fr.  precieux.'] 

1.  Of  great  price;  costly.  '^  A  precious  stone." 
Johnson.     '^Precious  ointment."    Matt.  xxvi.  7. 

2.  Of  great  worth  or  value  ;  very  valuable. 
How prccioHsj  also,  are  thy  thoughts  to  me.      Ps.  cxxxix.  17. 

3.  Worthless  ;  contemptible  ;  — used  in  irony 
and  contempt,  "  These  precious  saints."  Burke. 

4.  fOvernice;  fastidious.  Chaucer. 
Precious  raetaU,  gold  and  silver.  .>3.  Smith. 
Syn.  —  See  Valuable. 

PRE"CIOUS-LY  (presh'us-le),  ad.      1.  To  a  great 

price ;  valuably.  Dri/den. 

2.  Worthlessly,  in  irony.  Johnson. 

PRE"CIOUS-NESS  (presh'us-uSs),  re.  The  quality 
of  being  precious  ;  great  price  or  value  ;  valna- 
bleness.  Wilkins. 

PREg'J-P5,  71.     (Laie.)  See  Ph.'ECIPE. 

PRE(^'I-PiCE  (pres'e-pis),  re.  [L. pnecipiiium ,  pro'.- 
ceps,  prrecipitis  (old  form  prcecipis),  headlong; 
prce,  before,  and  caput,  the  head ;  It.  precipi- 
zio;  Sp.  precipicio  ;  Yr.  precipice.']  A  headlong 
steep ;  an  abrupt  or  steep  descent  or  declivity ; 
a  fall  nearly  perpendicular  ;  a  cliff.  Shak. 

PRJl-CIP'!  ENT,  a.  [L.  preecipio,  prmcipiens,  to 
order.]     Directing ;  commanding.  Clarke. 

PR(;-CiP-!-TA-BlL'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  precipitable ;  precipitance.  Wright. 

PR5-C1p'1-TA-BLE,  a.  (Chem.)  That  may  be  pre- 
cipitated, as  a  substance  from  a  solution. Brarerfe. 

PRjp-CIP'l-TANCE,    ?  „.     Headlonghurry;  rash- 
PR{;-CIP'!-T.\N-CY,  )  ness;  hurry;  precipitation. 

Thither  they  haste  with  ^o.ii precipitancy.  Miiton. 

Syn.  —  See  Rashness. 

PRg-CIP'J-TANT,  a.  [It.  precipitante ;  Sp.  pre- 
cipitado.'] 

1.  Falling  or  rushing  headlong  ;  precipitate. 

Without  longer  pause, 
Downright  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant.  Milton. 

2.  Urged  with  violent  haste  ;  hurried;  hasty. 

Should  he  return,  that  troojj,  so  blithe  and  bold, 
I'recipitant  in  fear  would  wing  their  flight.  Pope. 

PR^-CIP'I-TANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  precipitant  man- 
ner ;  in  headlong  haste  or  hurry.  Milton. 

PR5-CIP'J-TANT-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
precipitant ;  precipitance.  Maunder. 

PR5-CIP'J-TATE,  ».  a.  [L.  priecipito,  priecipita- 
tus ;  It.  precipitare ;  Sp.  precipitar  ;  Fr.  precipi- 
ter.  —  See  Puecipice.]    [i.  phecipitated  ;  pp. 

PRECIPITATING,  PHECIPITATED.] 

1.  To  throw  headlong.  "To  precipitate  a.  msm 
from  some  high  cliff  into  the  sea."         WilMns. 

2.  To  urge  on  violently  ;  to  hasten ;  to  hurry. 
If  they  be  daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  designs,  and 

prove  dangerous.  »....«« 


Bacon. 


3.  (Chem.)  To  cause  to  be  thrown  down  or  to 
subside,  as  a  substance  from  its  solution.  Grew. 

PR?-CIP'!-TATE,  i).  re.  1.  To  fall  headlong.  Shak. 

2.  To  hasten  rashly  ;  to  hurry.  Bacon. 

3.  {Chem.)  To  be  thro%vm  down  or  to  subside, 
as  a  substance  from  its  solution.  Grew. 

By  strong  water  every  metal  \ii\\ precipitate.         Bacon. 

PR5-CIP'!-TATE,  a.  [It.  precipitato  ;  Sp.  preci- 
pitado  ;  Fr.  precipite.\ 

1.  Falling  or  rushing  with  steep  descent.  Prior. 

2.  Steep ;   precipitous,     [r.]  Brooke. 

3.  Hasty  ;  rash ;  headlong ;  reckless  ;  indis- 
creet. Clarendon. 

4.  Violent ;  sudden  ;  abrupt. 

Mr.  Gay  died  of  a  mortification  of  the  bowels:  it  wag  the 
most  precipitate  case  I  ever  knew,  having  cut  him  off  in  three 
days.  Arbuthnot. 

PR5-CIP'I-TATE,re.  {Chem.)  A  substance  thrown 
down  by  decomposition  in  a  solid,  and  general- 
ly a  pulverulent  state,  from  a  liquid.       Brande. 

PR5-C1P'!-TATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  precipitate  man- 
ner ;  headlong  ;  Irastily  ;  rashly.  Swift. 

PR5-CIP-I-TA'Tl(pN,  n.  [L.  prtecipitatio ;  It.  pre- 
cipitazione ;  Sp.  precipitacion ;  Vt.  precipitation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  headlong.  Shak. 

2.  Violent  or  rapid  motion  downwards.  "  Pre- 
cipitation ...  of  the  water."  Woodtoard. 

3.  Blind  haste  ;  rashness  ;  hurry.  Rambler. 
.  4.  (Chem.)  The  subsidence  of  a  substance  in 
a  solid  state  from  a  liquid  state.  Bacon. 

PEp-CIP'I-TA-TOR,  /I.     One  who  precipitates. 

tPRE9-I-Pi"T10US,  a.     Precipitous.        Herbert. 

tPRE<;-I-PI"TIOyS-LY  (pres-e-pish'us-le),  ad. 
Precipitously.  '  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

PR^-CIP'I-TOUS,  a.  [L.  praceps,  prcecipitis  ; 
prm,  before,  and  caput,  the  head  ;  It.  §  Sp.pre- 
cipitoso  ;  Fr.  precipit^.']  ' 

1.  Having  a  steep  descent ;  steep  ;  headlong ; 
precipitate.  "  K  precipitous  inW."  King  Charles. 

2.  Hasty  ;  rash  ;  inconsiderate.  "  Advice 
unsafe,  precipitous,  and  bold."  Dryden. 

PE^l-CIP'l-TOtJs-LY,  ad.  In  a  precipitous  man- 
ner ;  with  blind  or  inconsiderate  haste.  Browne. 

PR(;-CIP'1-TO0S-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty of  being  precipitous.  Hammond. 

PRp-CISE',  a.  [It.  iSf  Sp.^remo,  from  'L.  prieci- 
do,  prtBcisus,  to  cut  off  in  front,  to  cut  off;  pree, 
before,  and  ctedo,  to  cut ;  Fr.  precis.'] 

1.  Limited  determinately  ;  exact;  nice; 
scrupulous ;  strict ;  definite  ;  accurate  ;  correct. 

The  precise  difference  between  a  compound  and  collective 
idea.  Watli<. 

2.  Formal ;  punctilious  ;  prim ;  starch ;  stiff. 
Syn.  —  See  Accurate,  Formal. 

PRJ-CISE'LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  precise  manner  ;  ex- 
actly ;  nicely  ;  accurately.  Hooker. 
2.  With  excessive  formality  ;  with  too  much 
scrupulosity ;  punctiliously.                    Johnson. 

PRj;-CISE'N5SS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  pre- 
cise ;  exactness  ;  rigid  nicety  or  formality. 

A  text,  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  which  our  English  ladies  have  long 
since  forgotten,  if  not  rejected,  as  savoring  of  Puritanism  and 
precisenes^.  Prynne. 

PK?-Cl"§IAN  (pre-sizh'jn),  re.  1.  One  who  limits 
or  restrains. 

Though  Love  use  Reason  for  liis  precisian,  he  admits  him 
not  for  his  counsellor.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  is  precise,  very  exact,  or  super- 
stitiously  rigorous. 

A  profane  person  calls  a  man  of  piety  a  precisian.    Watts. 

PRf,-CI"§lAN-I|M  (pre-slzh'an-izm),  re.  The  state 
of  being  a  precisian  ;  superstitious  rigor ;  fini- 
cal or  unreasonable  exactness.  Milton. 

PR?-CI"§IAN-IST,  re.  One  very  precise;  a  pre- 
cisian. Ec.  Rev. 

PR^-Cl"§ION  (pre-sizh'un),  ot.  \1X.  precisione  ;  Sp. 
precision;  Fr.  precision.]  "The  state  of  being 
precise  ;  exactness ;  accuracy  ;  preciseness. 

The  more  power  we  liavc  of  discriminating  the  nicer 
shades  of  meaning,  the  greater  facility  we  possess  of  giving 
force  and  precision  to  our  expressions.  Whatehj. 

Syn.  —  See  Justness. 

t  PRJl-CI'SIVE,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  precisivo:]  Cutting 
off;  exactly  limiting.  Ptiller. 

PR^-CLUDE',  V.  a.      [L.  prcecludo  ;  prts,  before. 


and  claudo,  to  close ;  It.  precludei'e.]      [i.  pre- 
cluded ;  pp.    PRECLUDING,   PRECLUDED.] 

1.  To  shut  out  or  hinder  beforehand ;  to  hin- 
der ;   to  prevent ;  to  obviate. 

In  them  I  do  not  find  one  word  to  preclvfle  his  majesty 
from  consenting  to  any  arrangement  which  Parliament  may 
make  witli  regard  to  the  civil  privileges  of  any  part  of  his 
subjects.  Burke. 

2.  To  shut;  to  stop.      [A  Latinism.]     [k.] 

7'recZi«Ze  your  ears  not  against  humble. and  honest  peti- 
tions, but  against  all  rash,  rude,  irrational,  innovating  im- 
portunere.  Waterkouse. 

PRe-CT-U'§rON  (pre-klu'zhun),«.  \L. prtsclusio.] 
The  act  of  precluding,  or  the  state  of  being  pre- 
cluded ;  hinderance  by  some  anticipation.  Todd. 

PRf-CLU'SIVE,  a.  Hindering  by  anticipation  ; 
shutting  out.  "  Every  act  of  France  bespoke  on 
ir^tQution  preclusive  of  accommodation."  Burke. 

PR5-CLU'SIVE-LY,  ad.  With  hinderance  by  an- 
ticipation. Smart. 

t  PR^-COCB',  u..     [Fr.]     Precocious.  Evelyn. 

PRp-CO'CIOys  (pre-ko'shus),  a.  [L. prtscox,  pm- 
cocis  ;  prce,  before,  and  coquo,  to  cook  ;  It.  pre- 
coce ;  Sp.  precoz  ;  Fr.  precoce,] 

1.  Ripe  before  the  natural  time  ;  early  ripe,  as 
plants.     **  Precocious  trees."  Browne. 

2.  Too  forward ;  premature ;  —  applied  to  the 
mental  or  the  bodily  powers. 

To  be  precocious 
Was  in  her  eyes  a  thing  the  most  atrocious.  Byron. 

PR^-CO'CIOUS-LY  (pre-k5'shus-le),  ad.  In  a  pre- 
cocious manner.  Qu.  Rev. 

PR^-CO'CIOyS-NESS,  re.    Precocity.  Smart. 

PE^-CO^'I-TY,  re.  \lt.  precocita  ;  Sp.  precocidad ; 
Fi.  pri<cociti.  —  See  Pkecooious.1 

1.  The  state  of  being  precocious;  ripeness 
before  the  natural  time  ;  early  ripeness. 

2.  Prematureness  of  mind  or  of  body.  Howell. 

t  PR¥-C0-P-TA'N5-AN,  re.  [L.  prte,  hetoie,  con, 
with,  and  tetas,  age.]  One  who  lived  in  an  age 
prior  to  that  of  another. 

Petrarch  the  precoetanean  of  our  Chaucer.  Fuller. 

PRE-CO§r'I-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  prcecogito,  prtecogi- 
taius ;  pree,  before,  and  eogito,  to  think  ;  Jt.pre- 
cogitare.]  To  consider  or  scheme  beforehand; 
to  think  upon  previously.  Sherwood. 

PRE-CO^-r-TA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  pnecogitatio.]  Pre- 
vious cogitation.  Maunder. 

PRE-COG-NI"TION(pre-kog-nIsh'un),  n.  {L.pr<e- 
cognitio  ;  It.  precognizione  ;  Sp.  precognicion.] 

1.  Previous  knowledge  or  antecedent  exami- 
nation ;  foreknowledge ;  foresight.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  {Scottish  Law.)  The  examination  of  wit- 
nesses who  were  present  at  the  commission  of 
a  criminal  act,  upon  the  special  circumstances 
attending  it,  in  order  to  know  whether  there  is 
ground  for  trial,  and  to  serve  for  direction  to 
the  prosecutor.  Bouvier. 

PRE-COL-LEC'TION,  re.  A  collection  made  pre- 
viously. Clarke. 

PRE-UOIM-POSE',  V.  a,.     To  compose  beforehand. 

He  did  not, precompose  his  cursory  sermons.       Johnson. 

PRE-CON-CEIT'  (-set'),  re.  [L.  prce,  before,  and 
Eng.  conceit.]  An  opinion  previously  formed ; 
a  previous  conceit.  Hooker. 

PRE-CON-CEIVE'  (-sev'),  v.  a.  [l,.prce,  before, 
and  Eng.  conceive.]  \i.  pkecoxceited  ;  pp. 
PRECONCEIVING,  PRECONCEIVED.]  To  Con- 
ceive or  form  an  opinion  of  beforehand;  to 
imagine  previously ;  to  anticipate  in  thought. 
"Preconceived  opinions."  Glanvill. 

In  a  dead  plain,  the  way  secmeth  the  longer  because  the 
eye  \\tit\x  preconceived  it  shorter  than  the  truth.  Bacon. 

PRE-CON-CEP'TION,  n.  A  previous  conception  ; 
an  opinion  previously  formed.  Hakewill. 

PRE-OON-CERT',  I),  a.  [L.  prce,  before,  and  Eng. 
concert.]  \i.  preconcerted  ;  pp.  preconcert- 
ing, PRECONCERTED.]  To  Concert  beforehand ; 
to  contrive  or  to  settle  previously.  Qu.  Rev. 

PR¥-C6n'C¥RT,  re.  A  previous  agreement ;  a 
preconcerted  plan.  Wright. 

PRE-CON-CERT'^D,  p.  a.  Concerted  or  settled 
beforehand.    "  Preconcerted  plans."         Cogan. 

PRE-CON-CERT'^D-LY,  ad.  In  a  preconcerted 
manner.  '  Br.  Allen. 
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PRE-CON-CERT'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
preconcerted.  ColeiHdffe. 

PRE-CON-CER'TION,  n.  The  act  of  preconcert- 
ing, '  [ii.]  *  Dwight. 

PRE-CON-DEMN'  (pre-koii-dein'),  v.  a.  [1,.  pree^ 
before,  and  Eng.  condemn.]  To  condemn  be- 
forehand. Prynne. 

PRE-c6N-D5;m-NA'TION,  a.  The  act  of  con- 
demning beforehand.  Clarke. 

PRE-CON-FORM'!-TY,n.  Antecedent  conformity; 
previous  resemblance  or  agreement.    Coleridge. 

fPRE-CON'l-ZATE,  v.  a.  To  call;  to  cite;  to 
summon.  Burnet. 

t  PRE-CON-I-Z A'TfON,  n.  [L.  prcsco7iium  ;  preeco, 
a  crier.]     Proclamation.  ^P-  Hall. 

PRE-COJV'aueR  (-kSng'ker,  82),  v.  a.  To  conquer 
previously.  "This  kingdom  .  .  .  they  had  pre- 
conquered  in  their  hopes."  Fuller. 

PRE-CON-SIGN'  (pre-koii-sin').  ^'  '^-  To  make 
over,  or  consign,  beforehand.  Ash. 

PRE-CON-SOl'I-dAT-^D,  a.  Consolidated  pre- 
viously. Phillips. 

PRE-C0N'ST(-TUTE,  v.  a.  [L.  pres,  before,  and 
Eng.  constitute.l  To  constitute  or  establish  be- 
forehand. Wright, 

PRE-CON'TRACT,  n.  A  contract  made  before 
another  contract ;  a  previous  contract ;  —  par- 
ticularly used  in  relation  to  marriages.    Burrill. 

PRE-CON-TRACT',    v.   a.     [i.  PRECONTRACTJiD  ; 

pp.  PllECONTIlACTING,   PRECONTRACTED.]        To 

contract  or  bargain  beforehand.  Ayliffe. 

PRE-CpN-TRIVE',  v.  a.  To  contrive  or  plan  pre- 
viously,    [r.]  Warburton. 

PRE-COR'DJ-AL,  a.  [Fr.  precordial.]  {Anat.) 
See  PRJiiCOUDiAL.  Dunglison. 

t  PRE-CUR'RER,  n.    A  forerunner  ;    a  precursor. 

Foul  precwrer  of  the  iiend.  Shak. 

fPR^I-CURSE',  n.  [L.  prescicrsus.]  A  forerun- 
ning.   '•  Precurse  of  fierce  events."  Shak. 

PR5-CUR'SIVE,  w.     Preceding.  Mibnan. 

PRg-CiJR'SOR,  n.  [L.  precursor ;  pr<BcurrOy  prce- 
cursus,  to  forerun;  prce,  before,  and  curro,  to 
run.]  A  predecessor ;  a  forerunner;  a  harbin- 
ger; a  messenger  ;  a  herald. 

Jove's  lightningg,  the  precujsors 
Of  dreadful  thunder-claps.  Sliak. 

PR^l-CtJR'SO-RY,  a.  [L.  prtecursonus.]  Pre- 
ceding ;  introductory  ;  previous.  Bacon. 

fPRE-CUR'SO-RY,  n.     An  introduction. 

Virtue  is  the  way  (o  truth;  purity  of  aifections,  a  neces- 
sary precursori/  to  depth  of  knowledge.  Hammond. 

PR^-DA'CEAN"  (pre-da'shjn,  66),  n.  An  animal 
of  prey  ;  a  carnivorous  animal.  Kirby. 

.PR^-DA'CEOUS  (-shus),  a.  [L.  prceda^  prey;  It. 
pred'jLce^  Living  by  prey  ;  rapacious.    Derham, 

PRE'DAL,  tt.    Kobbing ;  predatory,    [r.]    Boyse. 

fPR^-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  prtsdatio.]  The  act  of 
preying  or  pillaging.  Hall. 

PRED'A-TO-RI-LV,  ad.     In  a  predatory  manner. 

PRED'A-TO-RY,  a.  [L. prcedatonus  \  pr(sda,  prey  ; 
It.  predatorio.] 

1,  Plundering ;  practising  rapine. 

The  king  called  his  Parliament,  where  he  exaggerated  the 
malice  and  the  cruel  predatory  war  made  by  Scotland.  Bacon. 

2.  Hungry  ;  preying  ;  rapacious  ;  ravenous. 

The  predatory  districts  of  Blackheath  or  Hounslow.£)«t/ace. 

PRE-Dg-CAY',  ft.     Premature  decay.         Browne. 
PRE-D^-CEASE',  v.  u.     To  die  before.  Shak. 

PRE-D?-CEASE',   n.     The  decease  of  one  before 

another.  Brougham. 

PRE-D^-CEASED'  (-sest'),  w.     Dead  before.  Shak. 

PRED-5-CES'SOR  [pred-e-sSs'syr,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm.Wr.;  pre-de-ses'sur,  P.Ja.  C.],n.  [It.prede- 
eessore ;  Sp.  predecesor  ;  Fr.  predtcesseur ;  — 
from  L.  prce,  before,  and  L.  decedo,  decessum^ 
to  depart.]  One  who  precedes;  one  who, dying 
first,  leaves  another  in  his  place  ;  an  ancestor; 
a  forefather ;  —  correlative  of  successor. 

When  the  cause  of  God  and  the  common  interest  of  our 
Christian  brethren  do  require  it,  we  should  then  as  freely 
■  •     "        '  .  -     «,_.._.,__..._  jjjjj 

arp. 


port  with  all  we  have  as  our  predecessors  in  ChriBtianity 


jC^  The  word  predecessor  \a  applied  to  a  body  pol- 
itic or  corporate  in  the  same  sense  as  ancestor  is  ap- 
plied to  a  natural  person.     Barrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Forefather. 

PRE-D^-ClAred'  (-klird'),  a.  Declared  before- 
hand or  previously.  Burke. 

PRE-DJ^-FfJ^E',  V.  a.  To  define  or  limit  before- 
hand ;  to  set  a  limit  to  previously..        Bp.  Hall. 

PRE-D^I-LrB-pR-A'TION,  n.  Previous  delibera- 
tion. Roget. 

PRE-D^-LIN-jp-A'TlQN,  n.  A  previous  delinea- 
tion. A7inot.  on  Glaitvill,  1682. 

PR£-D^-SIgn',  v.  a.  To  design  beforehand. 6Var/;e. 

Of,  or  belonging  to, 
Walton. 

One  who  believes  in 
Decay  of  Piety. 

PR^l-DES'TI-NATE,  v.  a.  [L,  preedestino,  pi'eedes- 
tinatus ;  prce^  before,  and  destino,  to  determine  ; 
\t.  predestinare  \  S-p.  predestiiiar  ;  Fr.  predesti- 
ner.]  \i.  predestinated  ;  pp.  predestinat- 
ing, PREDESTINATED.]  To  predetermine ;  to 
foreordain ;  to  predestine  ;  to  appoint  before- 
hand by  an  irreversible  decree. 

For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did prec?esima(e  to  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  bis  son.  Mom.  viii.  29, 

PR?-DES'TI-NATE,  v.  n.  To  hold  predestination. 
"  Pricks  up  Yiis  predestinating  ears."      Dryden. 


PRjp-DES-TJ-NA'RI-AN, 

predestination. 

PRP-DES-Tl-WA'RJ-AN, 

predestination. 


PRJP-DES'TI-NATE,  a.     Predestinated. 
destinate  scratched  face." 


'  A  pre- 
Shak. 


PRe-DES-TI-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  presdestinatio ;  It. 
predestmazione  ;  Sp.  predesti7iacion\  Fx.  predes- 
tination.] The  act  of  predestinating ;  the  doc- 
trine or  belief  that  God  has  from  all  eternity 
decreed  whatever  comes  to  pass  ;  predetermina- 
tion; foreordination. 

jB^  In  theology,  the  term  is  often  used  to  signify  a 
predetermination  of  God  with  regard  to  the  palvalion 
or  damnation  of  some  and  not  of  others.    Smart. 


That  predestinates ; 
Coleridge. 

1.  One  who  predesti- 


PRE-De-TER'MI-NA-BLE,  a. 
determined. 


PRE-DES'TJ-NA-TIVE,    «. 
foreordaining. 

PR]5-DES'TI-NA-TOR,    n. 
nates,  or  foreordains. 

2.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion ;  a  predestinarian.  Cowley. 

PRg-DES'TJNE  (pre-des'tin),  v.  u.  [Ft.  prMesfi- 
ner.]  [i.  predestined  ;  pp.  predestining, 
PREDESTINED.]  To  decree  beforehand  ;  to  pre- 
destinate ;  to  preordain.  Drayton 

t  PR?-DES'TI-NY,  n.     Predestination.     Chaucer. 

That  may  be  pre- 
Coleridge. 

PRE-Dg-TER'MI-NATE,   a.      Before  determined. 
God's  . .  .  predeterminate  purpose.       Bp.  Richardson. 

PRE-Dip-TER-MI-NA'TION,  n.  \lt. predetermina- 
zione;  Sp.  predeterminacion  ;  Yx.  predetermina- 
tion.—  See  Determine.] 

1.  Previous  determination ;  determination 
made  beforehand  ;  predestination.     Hammond. 

2.  {Scholastic  Philosophy.)  That  concurrence 
of  God  which  determines  men  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  actions,  good  or  evil;  premotion  ; 
—  called  also  physical  predetermination.  Wright. 

PRE-D^-TE-R'MJNE,  V.  a.  [L.  J9r<s,  before,  and 
Eng.  determine.]  [i.  predetermined  ;  pp.  pre- 
determining, predetermined.]  To  deter- 
mine beforehand ;  to  predefine.  Hale. 

PRE-D^-TER'MJNE,  V.  n.  To  determine  some- 
thing beforehand.  Smart. 

PRE'DI-AL,  a.  [L.  prcedium^  a  farm  ;  It.  prediale; 
Sp.  predial.]  Consisting  of,  belonging  to,  or 
proceeding  from,  farms;  agrarian;  rural.  "Pre- 
dial estates."  Aylijfe. 

PRED-I-CA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  predicable. 

-.'^'*^S'?'  ^'t'stence  ia  nothing  but  predicability,  or  the  capa- 
city of  bemg  attributed  to  a  subject.  Beid. 

PRED'I-CA-BLE,  a.  [Jj.  prtEdicahilis  ;  It.  pr^di- 
cabile ;  Sp.  predicable ;  Fr.  predicable.]  That 
may  be  predicated;  that  may  be  affirmed  of 
something. 

The  property  just  now  mentioned  is  no  way  predicable 
concerning  the  existence  of  matter.  Baxter. 


PRED'I-CA-BLE  (pred'e-k&-bl),  n.  {Logic.)  A 
term  that  may  be  affirmatively  predicated  of  any 
or  all  the  individuals  of  a  class;  a  universal 
term.  Whately, 

Genus,  species,  difference,  property,  and  accident  might, 

with  more  propriety,  perhaps,  have  been  called  the  five  chisses 

of  predicates;  but  use  has  determined  them  to  be  called  the 

.  five  predicables,  Beid. 

PR^l-DIC'A-MENT,  n.  [L.  prccdicamcntum  ;  prts- 
dico,  to  affirm ;  proi^  before,  and  dico,  to  say ;  It. 
6i  Sp.  predicamento  ;  Fr.  predicament.] 

1.  Definite  situation  ;  position  ;  posture  ; 
plight ;  attitude  ;  —  class  ;  kind. 

I  shew  the  line  and  the  predicament 

Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king.  Shak, 

2.  A  bad  position  ;  pass.  [Colloquial.]  SmaH. 

3.  {Logic.)  A  category;  one  of  the  Aristote- 
lian divisions,  which  include  all  possible  varie- 
ties or  modes  of  being,  and  therefore  all  that 
can  be  the  subject  or  the  matter  of  predication  ; 
viz.,  substance,  quantity,  quality, relation,  space, 
time,  situation,  possession,  action,  suffering. 

These  most  comprehensive  signs  of  things  are  called  .  .  . 
the  predicaments,  because  they  can  be  said  or  predicated  in 
the  same  sense  of  all  other  terms,  as  well  as  of'  all  the  objects 
denoted  by  them;  wliercaa  no  other  term  can  be  correctly 
said  of  them,  because  no  other  is  employed  to  express  the  fiill 
extent  of  their  meaning.  Gdlien. 

PR:5-DiC-A-MEN'TAL,  a.  Relating  to  predica- 
ments. Bp.  Hall. 

PRED'I-CANT,  «.  [Jj. prtsdico,  presdicans,  to  af- 
firm.] 

1.  t  One  who  affirms  something.  Hooker. 

2.  A  preaching  friar ;  a  dominican.  Maunder. 

PRED'I-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  prcedico,  prefdicatus  ; 
prcB,  before,  and  dice,  to  say ;  It.  predicare,  to 
preach;  Sp. predicar,  to  predicate.]    [i.  pitEDi- 

CATEDJ  pp.  predicating,  PREDICATED.] 

1.  To  assert  or  affirm  of  something ;  as,  "To 
predicate  happiness  of  contentment." 

2.  To  found.     [Incorrect,  XJ.  S.   Pickering.] 

Being  predicated  on  no  previous  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature. John  Marshitll. 

It  ought  surely  to  be  predicated  upon  a  full  and  impartial 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

PRED'I-CATE,  V.  n.  To  affirm  something  of  an- 
other thing ;  to  make  an  affirmation.  Hale. 

PRED'I-CATE,  n.  {Logic.)  ^  That  which  is  af- 
firmed or  denied  of  the  subject ;  as  in  the  propo- 
sition, "Man  is  rational,"  where  man  is  the 
subject,  is  the  copula,  aji^  rational  the  predicate. 

PRED'I-CATE,  a.   Predicated,    [r.]     J.Marshall. 

PRED-l-CA'TlON,  n.  [L.  presdicatio ;  It.  predica- 
zio7ie.]  Affirmation  concerning  any  thing;  dec- 
laration of  any  position.  Locke. 

PR^-DIC'A-TTvE,  a.  That  predicates  or  affirms  ; 
predicatory.  Gibbs. 

PR£d'I-CA-TO-RY,  a.     Affirmative;  decisive. 

In  the  schools,  in  a  mere  grammatical  way;  or  in  the 
church,  in  a. predicatory.  Bp.  Hail. 

PR^l-DICT',  V.  a.  [L.  pi'cedico,  preedictus ;  pra^^ 
before,  and  dico^  to  say ;  It.  predire  ;  Sp.  prede- 
cir;  Fr.  predire.]  \t.  predicted;  pp.  pre- 
dicting, PREDICTED.]  To  tell  beforehand ;  to 
foretell ;  to  foreshow ;  to  prophesy ;  to  prognos- 
ticate ;  to  presage  ;  to  augur. 

We  saw  all  those  things  done  by,  and  accomplished  in, 
him  I  Christ],  which  were  long  \iefoie  predicted  to  ns  hy  the 
prophets.  Cudworlh. 

Syn.  —  See  Foretell. 

t  PR^-DICT',  n.    Prediction.  Shak. 

PR^-DIC'TTON,  n.  [L.  pra^dictio  ;  It.  predizione ; 
Sp.  prediccion ;  Fr.  prediction.]  The  act  of  pre- 
dicting, or  the  thing  predicted;  declaration  of 
something  future  ;  prophecy. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blestl 
Measured  this  transient  werld,  tlie  race  of  time.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Prophecy. 

PRJg:-DiC'TIVE,  a.  [L.  preedictivus.]  That  pre- 
dicts ;  prophetic ;  foretelling ;  presaging. 

A  pause  ensued;  and  then  she  slowly  rose, 

With  bitter  smile  jiredlctivc  of  ray  woes.  Crabbe. 

PRj^-DIC'TIVE-LY,  ad.     Byway  of  prediction. 

PRg-DICT'OR,  n.  One  who  predicts  ;  a  foreteller. 

PRE-DI-^ES'TION,  n.  [Ij.  prce j  before,  and  Eng. 
digestion.]     Digestion  too  soon  performed. 

Predigeation,  or  hasty  digestion,  fills  the  body  full  of  cru- 
dities and  seeds  of  diseases.  Bacon. 

PRE-DI-LECT',  V.  a.  [L.  prce  and  diligo,  dilec- 
tus,  to  choose.]     To  choose  beforehand.  Harte. 
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PRE-DI-LEC'TIQN,  re.  [L.  j5J-ffl,  before,  and  diliao, 
dilectus,  to  love ;  It.  predilezione  ;  Sp.  predilec- 
cion ;  Fr.  prMilection.]  A  preference  or  liking 
beforehand ;  inclination  to  favor  ;  prepossession 
in  favor  of;  partiality;  preference.         fVarton. 

It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  feel  a  i»-er/Uection  for  tliat 
whicli  suits  our  particular  turn  and  disposition,  Hunin. 

PRE-DIS-c6v'5R,  V.  a.  [L.  pra,  before,  and  Eng. 
discover.l  To  discover  previously.  Dr.  T.  Fuller. 

PRE-DIS-COv'^R-Y,  n.     PreWous  discovery. 

PRE-DJS-PO'N^N-cy,  n.  [L.  pro;,  before,  and 
dispono,  to  dispose.]  A  prior  disposition.  Perry. 

PRE-DIS-PO'NEN'T,  u.     Predisposing.         Smart. 

Prcdigponp.nt  causes^   (Med.)  causes  wtiich   render 

the  body  liable  to  disease.  Daitglison. 

PRE-DJS-PO'N^NT,  n.     That  which  predisposes. 

PRE-DIS-POSE',  V.  a.  [L.  pr<e,  before,  and  Eng. 
dispose.']  \i-  PREDISPOSED  :pp.  predisposing, 
PREDISPOSED.]  To  incline  beforehand  ;  to 
adapt  previously.  "Unless  nature  be  prndis- 
posed  to  friendship."  South. 

PRE-DIS-PO§'JNG,  p.  11.     That  predisposes. 

PRE-DTS-PO-§i"TION  (-zlsh'un),  )i.  \li.  predispo- 
sizione  ;  Sp.  predisposicion ;  Fr.  predisposition.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  predisposed ;  previous 
adaptation  or  inclination  ;  propensity.     Bacon. 

2.  {Med.)  That  constitution  or  condition  of 
the  body  which  disposes  it  to  the  action  of  dis- 
ease under  the  application  of  an  exciting  cause. 

ijfg^  "  When  the  disease  arises  solely  from  the  pre- 
disposition^ or  under  the  additional  influence  of  an 
extremely  slight  exciting  cause,  it  is,  by  some,  termed 
a  disposition.^^     Diinglison. 

PR?-D6m'I-NANCE,     )  n,      [Fr.  predominance, -\ 
PR?-D0M'I-NAN-CY,  >  The  state  of   being   pre- 
dominant;  prevalence;  superiority;  ascenden- 
cy; sovereignty;  superior  influence. 

The  true  cause  of  the  Pliariaecs'  disbelief  of  Christ's  doc- 
trine was  the  predominance  of  their  covetousness  and  ambi- 
tion over  their  will.  South. 

In  human  bodies,  there  is  an  incessant  warfare  amongst 
the  humors  for  predominancy.  Howell. 

PR^-DOM'r-NANT,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  predominante  ; 
Fr.  predoTninant.'] 

1.  Prevalent ;  prevailing  ;  supreme  ;  superior 
in  influence;  ascendant. 

Almost  every  one  has  a  ;>re(/omina«<  inclination,  to  which 
his  other  desires  and  affections  submit,  and  which  governs 
him,  though  perhaps  with  some  intervals,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  JIunie. 

2.  {Her,)  Noting  that  the  field  is  but  of  one 
tincture.  Crabb. 

Syn.  —  See  Prevalent. 

PR{;-D6m'I-NANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  predominant 
manner  ;  with  superior  influence.  Broicne. 

PR^-DOM'I-NATE,  v.  n.  [L.  prcB,  before,  and 
dominor,  dominatuSy  to  rule  ;  It.  predominare ; 
Sp.  predominar ;  Fr.  predominer.']  [^.  predomi- 
nated \pp.  PREDOMINATING,  PREDOMINATED.] 

To  be  first  or  superior  in  rule  or  power  ;  to  have 
rule  or  sway  ;  to  prevail ;  to  be  ascendent. 

The  style  that  had  predominated,  both  in  painting  and 
architecture,  in  the  two  preceding  reigns,  still  existed  during 
the  first  years  of  the  late  king  [George  I],  Walpole. 

PR|j;-D0M'I-NATE,17.  a.  To  rule  over,  [r.]  Bavies. 

PRip-DOM'I-NAT-iNG,  p.  «..     Prevailing. 

PR^-DOM-I-NA'TION,  n.  Superior  influence;  as- 
cendency ;  predominance.  Browne. 

PRE-d66m',  v.  a.  [L.  prccj  before,  and  Eng.  doom.1 
To  doom  beforehand.  Coleridge. 

Her  ways 
Were  ways  of  darkness,  and  her  death  j^rcdoomerf 
To  the  black  hour  of  midnight.  Southey. 

PRE-DOR'SAL,  a.  [h.  prts,  before,  and  dorsum, 
the  back.]'  {Ajiat.)  Before  the  back.  Dunglison. 

PRE'DY,  a.  {Naut.)  Applied  to  a  ship  when 
cleared  and  ready  for  an  engagement.      Smart. 

PRE-^l-LECT',  V.  a.     [L.  pree^  before,   and  Eng. 

elect.]        [i.     PREELECTED  ;     pp.    PREELECTING, 

PREELECTED.]     To  elcct  beforehand.      J^Fox. 

PRE-l^-LEC'TfON,  -rt.  Previous  choice  or  elec- 
tion. '  Bp,  Taylor. 

PRE-EM'I-NENCE,  n.  \lt.  preeminenza -^  Sp.^re- 
eminencia;  Ft.  preeminence.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  prei?minent ;  superior- 
ity of  excellence,  power,  or  influence. 

I  plead  for  the  preeminence  of  epic  poetry.  Dryden. 


That  which  standeth  on  record  hath  preeminence  above 
that  which  pussfth  from  hand  to  hand,  and  hath  no  pen  but 
the  tongues,  no  book  but  the  ears,  of  men.  llooher. 

2.  Precedence  ;  priority  of  place. 

Painful  p}-ciiminence\  yourself  to  view 

Above  life's  weakness  and  its  comforts  too.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Priority. 

PRE-EM'(-NENT,  a.  [Fr.  preeminent.]  Having 
pref^minence ;  eminent  or  excellent  above  others. 

Preeminent  by  so  much  odds.  Milton. 

PRE-EM'|-NENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  preeminent  manner. 

PRE-.gM-PLOY',  V.  u,.  To  employ  previously.  Shak. 

PRE-EMP'TIpN,  n,  [L.  prce,  before,  and  emptio^ 
a  purchasing  ;  Fr,  preemption.] 

1.  The  first  buying  of  a  thing.  Bouvier. 

2.  The  right  or  privilege  of  purchasing  before 
others.  "  Every  man  should  have  the  offer  and 
prei'mption  of  his  own."  Temple. 

,e®=-  By  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  this  right  is 
given  to  settlers  of  public  lands.    Bouvier. 

3.  A  privilege  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  crown, 
of  buying  up  provisions  and  other  necessaries, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  king's  purveyors,  for 
the  use  of  his  royal  household,  at  an  appraised 
valuation,  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  even 
without  consent  of  the  own*?r.  Blackstone. 

4.  {International  Law.)  The  right  of  a  nation 
to  detain  the  merchandise  of  strangers  passing 
through  her  territories  or  seas,  in  order  to  af- 
ford to  her  subjects  the  preference  of  pur- 
chase. Bouvier. 

PRE-EMP'TJVE,  a.     Implying  pre-emption.  Encij. 

PRE-EMP'TOR  (pre-em'tor),  n.  One  who  practises 
preemption  ;  first  purchaser.  Judge  Story. 

PREEN,  n.  [A.  S.  preon,  a  bodkin  ;  Dut.  priem  ; 
Ger.  pfneme\  Dan.  preen;  Icel.  priun,  a  nee- 
dle.] A  forked  instrument  used  by  clothiers  in 
dressing  cloth.  Wright. 

PREEN,  V.  a.  [See  Prune.]  [i.  preened  ;  pp. 
PREENING,  preened.]  To  clean,  as  with  a 
preen  ;  —  said  of  birds  that  dress  and  oil  their 
feathers  with  their  beak. 

To  which  purpose  [protection  from  the  weather],  as  also 
for  the  more  easy  and  mmble  gliding  of  the  body  through  the 
air,  the  provision  nature  hath  made,  and  the  instinct  of 
these  animals  to  2^''''ie'i  and  dress  their  feathers,  is  admirable. 

Derham, 

PRE-^N-GA^E',  V.  a.  [L.  pre?,  before,  and  Eng. 
engage.]  [i.  preengaged;  pp.  preengaging, 
PREENGAGED.]  To  engage  beforehand  ;  to  at- 
tach or  bind  previously ;  to  place  under  prece- 
dent obligation  ;  to  preoccupy. 

The  world  has  the  unhappy  advantage  oi preengaging  our 

f)assir,ns  at  a  time  when  we  have  not  reflection  enough  to 
nok  beyond  the  instrumeni  to  the  hand  whose  direction  it 
obeys.  Mogers. 

PRE-EN-GA^E'M^NT,  n.  A  previous  engajre- 
ment ;  precedent  obligation.  Colliei: 

PRE-5-RECT',  V,  a.  [L.  pr(Sy  before,  and  Eng. 
erect.]  To  set  up ;  to  raise  up  or  elevate  before 
or  precedently.  Prynne. 

PRE-^S-TAB'LTSH,  V.  a.  [L.  prce,  before,  and 
Eng.  establish.]  [z.  preestablished  ;  p^.  pre- 
establishing,  PREJESTAELISHBD.]  To  estab- 
lish or  settle  beforehand.  '^The  laws  they  had 
pre&'stdblished."  Prynne. 

PRE-?S-TAB'LISHED  (-Usht),  c*.  Previously  es- 
tablished or  settled. 

Preestablished  harmony,  a  correspondence  or  paral- 
lelism, according  to  the  theory  of  Leibnitz,  between 
the  movements  of  the  body  and  the  modifications  of 
the  mind.  Fleming: 

PRE-5S-tAb'LTSH-MENT,  n.  A  previous  estab- 
lishment; settlement  beforehand.         Johnson. 

PRE-]p-TER'NI-TY,  n.    Time  without  beginning. 

To  maintain  the  world's  preetemity.  Cudworth. 


PRE-]5:^-AM-I-NA'TigN, 

or  examination. 
PRE-:g:!^-AM'INE,  t 


A  previous   search 

Wotton. 

To  examine  first.  Chitty. 

PRE-:^X-1ST'  (pre-egz-ist'),  v.  n.  [L.  pro;,  before, 
and  Eng.  exist.]  \i.  preexisted  ;  pp.  preeix- 
ISTING,  PREiJxiSTED.]     To  exist  beforehand. 

General  testimonies  there  arc  to  prove  that  God  is  the 
father  and  creator  of  souls,  which  is  equally  true  whether  we 
supposeitmade.just  asit  is  united  to  these  bodies,  or  did /)re- 
existy  and  was  before  them.  Glanvill. 

PRE-5;^-IST':eNCE,-  n.  1.  The  existence  of  a 
thing  before  another ;  previous  existence. 


Wisdom  declares  her  antiquity  and  pre'^seistence  to  all  the 
works  of  this  earth.  Burnet. 

2.  {Philosophy.)  The  existence  of  the  soul 
before  its  union  with  the  body.  Glanvill. 

3.  {Theol.)  The  existence  of  Christ  before  his 
human  birth.  Home. 

fPRE-^^-iST'^N-CY,  /(..     Pre^xistence.       More. 

PRE-^:^-IST']pNT,  a.  Existing  beforehand;  pre- 
ceding.    '*  His  preffxistent  state."  Pope, 

t  PRE-5^-IS-TI-MA'TI0N,  n.  [L.-pm,  before, 
and  existimatio,  esteem.]     Esteem  beforehand. 

Let  not  mere  acquests  in  minor  ports  of  learning  ^in  thy 
preexistimation,  Sroione. 

PRE-EX-Ppc-TA'TION,  n.  A  previous  expecta- 
tion. Smart. 

PREF'ACE  (pref'?s),  n.  [L.  prcefatio -^  pree,  before, 
and  Jfan,  to  speak;  It.  prcpfazio  ;  Sp.  prefacio  ; 
Fr.  preface.]  Something  said  or  written  intro- 
ductory to  something  else ;  observations  pre- 
fixed to  a  literary  work  intended  to  inform  the 
reader  respecting  its  design,  plan,  &c. ;  intro- 
duction ;  prelude ;  proem. 

neaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs.  Milton. 

Syn. —  Preface.,  ■prelude,  prologue,  and  exordium, 
all  signify  something  introductory  to  what  is  to  fol- 
low ;  but  they  are  difFerently  applied.  Thus  we  say  " 
a  preface  to  a  book,  a  prelude  to  a  piece  of  music,  a 
pro'ngue  to  a  play  or  drama,  an  exordimn  to  a  public 
discourse.  Proem,  another  term  for  preface^  is  not 
miicli  used.  An  httroductian  is  a  preliminary  disser 
tation  on  the  matters  treated  of  in  a  book,  commonly 
longer  than  a  preface. 

PREF'ACE,  V.  a.  \i.  PREFACED  ■,pp.  PREFACING, 
PREFACED.] 

1.  To  introduce  by  preliminary  remarks. 

Wheresoever  he  gave  an  admonition,  he  prefaced  it  al- 
ways with  such  demonstrations  of  tenderness.  Fell. 

2,  To  face  ;  to  cover.     [Ludicrous.] 

I  love  to  wear  clothes  that  are  flush, 

Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plush.  Cleaveland. 

J3®=  "  Cleveland  puns  on  the  word  when  he  uses  it 
to  signify  to  put  a  face  or  covering  before  or  upon 
something."     Smart. 

PREF'ACE,  V.  n.  To  say  or  to  do  something  in- 
troductory; to  remark  beforehand;  to  premise. 

It  is  necessary  to  preface  that  she  is  the  only  child  of  a 
decrepit  father.  Spectator. 

PREF'A-C^R,  n.  One  who  prefaces,  or  writes  a 
preface.  "  The  j5re/acer  to  these  satires."  Wood. 

PREF-A-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Introductory;  prefatory. 
"  Much  prefatorial  matter."     [r.]  Gilpin. 

PREF'A-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  preface;  serv- 
ing to  introduce  ;  introductory. 

He  had  reason  to  usher  this  in  with  a  prefatorfi  caution 
against  philosophy  and  vain  deceit.  Waterland. 

PRE'F^jCT,  n.  [L.  prcefectus  ;  prtejicio,  prmfectits, 
to  set  over ;  pra,  before,  and  facia,  to  make  ; 
It.  prefetto  ;  Sp.  prefecto  ;  Fr.  prefet.] 

1.  {Roman  Ant.)  A  title  of  particular  civil  or 
military  officers. 

jg®-  The  prstorian  prefect  was  the  commander  nf 
the  troops  who  guarded  the  emperor's  person.  The 
prefect  of  the  city  exercised  authority  during  the  con- 
sul's absence.  Under  the  emperors  his  office  became 
a  permanent  one.     W.  Smith. 

2.  An  officer  who  has  the  direction  of  the  po- 
lice in  a  department  in  France.  Brande. 

PRE'F]pCT-SI-liP,  n.  The  office  of  a  prefect,  chief 
magistrate,  or  commander  ;  prefecture.     Wood. 

PREF'5C-TURE  [prgf'ek-tiir,  W.  P.  J.  F. ;  pre'fek- 
tur,  E.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wr.  Wb. ;  pre'fek-chur,  S.]',n. 
[L.  prefectura;  It.  prefettura;  Sp.  prefectura; 
Fr.  prefecture.]  The  office,  state,  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  prefect,  chief  magistrate,  or  com- 
mander ;  prefectship.  Johnson. 
.6^ "Though  I  have  agreed  with  all  our  orthoe- 
pists  in  making  the  first  syllable  of prc/cct  long,  I  can- 
not follow  them  so  implicitly  in  the  accent  and  quan- 
tity of  this  word.  All  [i.  e.  who  preceded  Walker] 
but  Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry  place 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  and  the  two  first 
of  these  writers  make  the  first  syllable  long,  as  in 
prefect.  Mr.  Perry  alone  has,  in  my  opinion,  given 
this  word  its  true  pronunciation,  by  placing  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  making  that  syllable  short. 
This  is  agreeable  to  that  general  tendency  of  our 
language  to  an  antepenultimate  accentuation,  with  a 
short  quantity  on  every  vowel  but  u."     Walker. 

PRJp-FER',  V.  a.  [L.  prafero  ;  pree,  before,  and 
fero,  to  bear;  It.  preferire\  Sp.  prefcrir;  Fr. 
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pr^f^rer."]     [z.  pkefeured  ;  pp.  prefeuhixg, 

PRErERRED.] 

1.  To  bring  or  put  forward  or  before  ;  to  offer  ; 
to  present;  to  address. 

My  vowfl  and  prayers  to  thee  pr^erred.  Sandys. 

Pr^er  a  bill  against  all  kings  and  ParUamcuta.        Collier. 

2.  To  advance ;  to  promote ;  to  exalt. 

He  was  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Coventry  and  Litch- 
field. Clarendon. 

3.  To  esteem,  regard,  or  value  more  higlily 
than  something  else ;  to  have  rather  ;  to  choose. 
"Inhonor^re/errm^one  another."-Rom.xli.  10. 

If  Iprefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy.  Ps.  cxxsvii.  G. 
And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure.      Milton. 

Syn. —  See  Choose,  Promote. 

PREF'^R-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  preferibile  ;  Sp.preferi- 
ble  ;  Fr.  pn^erable.']  That  is  to  be  preferred ; 
deserving  preference ;  eligible  before  something 
else ;  more  desirable.  Addison. 

PREP':5R-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  preferable.  Moimtagu. 

PREF'5R-A-BLy,  ad.     In  preference;  by  choice. 

PREF'jpR-^NCE,  n.   [It.  prefer(mza  ;  Sp.  preferen- 
cia ;    Fr.  preference.']     The  act  of  preferring ; 
estimation,  choice,  or  election  of  one  thing  be- 
fore another ;  precedence  ;  priority.       Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Priority. 

PREF-?R-EN'TIAL,  a.  Implying  preference ;  that 
implies  choice,     [r.]  J.  Story. 

PR5-FER'M^.NT,  n,     1.  fPreference.        Browne. 
2.  Advancement  in  station  ;  promotion. 

If  you  hear  of  that  blind  traitor. 

Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off.  SJiak. 

3. ■Superior  place,  office,  or  honor. 

All  preferments  should  be  placed  upon  fit  men.    VEstrange. 

Syn.  —  See  Advancement. 

PRg-FER'R^R,  It:  One  who  prefers.  Bp.  Bancroft. 

t  PREF'j-DENCE,n.  Previous  confidence.  Baxter. 

t  PREF'I-DENT,  a.  [L.  prcs,  before,  and/rfo,  to 
confide.]     Confident  beforehand.  Baxter. 

t  PR^-FIG'y-RATE,  -v.  u.   To  prefigure.    Grafton. 

PRg-FIG-U-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  prcefiquratio  \  It. 
prefiguramento  \  S^t.  prefguracion.']  The  act  of 
prefiguring,  or  the  state  of  being  prefigured ; 
antecedent  representation  by  similitude.  Burnet. 

PRjp-FXG'y-RA-TlVE,  a.  Foreshowing  by  ante- 
cedent representations.  Barrow. 

PR^-FIG'URE  (pre-fig'yyO,  v.  a.  [L.  preefguro; 
pr<Bt  before,  and  figuro,  to  form,  to  fashion ; 
Vx,  prefgurer.]  \i.  prefigured  ;  pp.  prefig- 
ITRING,  PREFIGURED.]  To  exhibit  by  antece- 
dent representation;  to  foreshow;  to  foreshadow. 

Tilings  there  [In  the  Old  Testament]  prefigured,  are  here 
[in  the  New  Testament]  performed.  Hooker. 

PR^-FIG'URE-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  prefiguring  ; 
prefiguration.  Ch.  Oh. 

fPR^-FINE',  V.  ft.  [L.  prcefnio,']  To  limit  be- 
forehand,    [r.]  Knolles. 

tPREF-J-NI"TTON  (pref-e-nish'un),  n.  [L.  prce- 
finitio.']     Previous  limitation.  hotherby. 

PR^l-FIX',  V.  a.  [L.  proifigOy  prceflocus  ;  prce^  be- 
fore, and  ^(70,  to  fix  ;  It.  prefiggere\  Sp.  prefi- 
gar!\  \i.  prefixed  ;  pp.  prefixing,  prefixed.] 

1.  To  fix,  place,  or  put  before,  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of,  something  else.  *'  He  prefixed  an  ad- 
vertisement to  his  book."  Johnson. 

2.  To  appoint  beforehand.  **  The  ^prefixed 
hour  of  her  awaking."  '     ^hak. 

3.  To  settle  ;  to  establish ;  to  lay  down.  Locke. 

I  would  prefx  some  certain  boundary  between  them.     MaU. 

PRE'FIX(114),n.  A  letter,  syllable,  or  word  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word  to  make  with  it  a 
new  word  or  to  vary  its  signification.      Brotone. 

t  PR^-FIX'ION,  n.     The  act  of  prefixing.  Bailey. 

PRE-FLO-RA'TIpN,n.  {Bot.)  Prsefloration.  Gray. 

PR?-f66l',  v.  a.  To  play  the  fool  before. 
"  Wherein  no  couTtier  prefooled  you."  Shirley. 

t  PRE-FORM',  V.  a.  [L.  preSj  before,  and  ybrmo, 
to  form.]     To  form  beforehand.  Shak. 

PRE-FORM'A-TIVE,  n.  A  formative  letter  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word.  Wright. 


PRE-FUL'^rJEN-CY,  ?i.  [L.prafulgeo,  prcefulgens, 
to  shine  greatly  ;  pr<Ey  before,  and  fulgeo,  to 
shine.]     Superior  brightness  or  etfulgency. 

The  prefulgeucy  of  his  excellent  worth.  Barrow. 

t  PREG'NA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  preiiable;  prendi'e,   to 

take.']     That  may  be  taken  by  force  ;  that  may 

be  overcome  ;  expugnable.  Coigrave. 

PREG'ItANOE,  n.     1.  Pregnancy,     [r.]       Young. 
2.  Inventive  power,     [r.]  Milton. 

PREG'NAN-Cy,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  preg- 
nant or  witli  youn^.  Ray. 
2.  Fertility;  fruitfulness ;  inventive  power. 

Swift. 
PREG'NANT,  a.     [L.  pragtmns.'] 

1.  With  child ;  big  with  young ;  teeming ; 
breeding.  Milton. 

2.  Fruitful;  fertile;  impregnating;  prolific. 

All  these  in  their  pregTiant  causes  mixt.  Milton. 

3.  Full  of  consequence  ;  important.  Woodward. 

4.  t Evident;  plain;  full;  clear.  "A  most 
^rc^rtan^  and  unforced  position."  ^  Shak. 

5.  Easy  to  produce  or  admit;  apprehensive. 
"  Am  pregnant  to  good  pity."  Shak. 

6.  Keady  ;  dexterous  ;  witty  ;  apt.  "  How 
pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are  !  "        Shak. 

Pregnant  pleading,  {Law.)  a  fulness  in  the  pleading 
which  admits  or  involves  a  matter  favorable  to  the 
opposite  party.  Bouvier. 

JSTcgative  pregnant,  a.  negative  that  implies  an  af- 
firmative. —  See  Negative. 

PREG'NANT,  n.  One  in  a  state  of  pregnancy; 
one  with  child.  Dunglison. 

PREG'NANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  pregnant  manner; 
fruitfully  :  —  fully.  South. 

t  PREG'RA-VATE,  v.  a.  [L.  prcegravo^  to  weigh 
down  greatly.]  To  weigh  down  greatly  ;  to  press 
heavily  ;  to  depress.  Bp.  Hall. 

PRE-GRAV'I-TATE,  v.  n.  [L.  jsree,  before,  and 
Eng.  gravitate.^  To  be  previously  aft'ected  by 
gravitation  ;  to  descend  by  gravity.  Boyle. 

PRE-GUS'TANT,  a.  [L.  prtsgtistOj  prcegustans,  to 
taste  beforehand;  pree,  before,  and  gusto,  gus- 
tanSf  to  taste.]     Tasting  beforehand.    S.  Smith. 

PRE-GUS-TA'TION,  n.  [It.  pregustazione ;  -Sp. 
pregustacion ;  Fr.  pregustation.']  The  act  of 
tasting  beforehand ;  foretaste.  Dr.  Walker. 

fPR^-HEND',  V.  a.  [L.  prehendo,  prehensuSj  to 
seize.]     To  take,  seize,  or  catch.        Middleton. 

PR^-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  taken  or  caught 
hold  of.  Lawrence. 

PR^-HEN'SILE,  a.  [Fr.  prehensile.']  Adapted  to 
seize  or  grasp  :  —  taking  hold.  P.  Cyc. 

PRg-HEN'SION,  n.  [L.  prehensio.'\  The  act  of 
taking  hold;  a  grasp  ;  seizure.  Roget. 


PR^-HEN'SO-RY,  «.     Prehensile. 


Kirby. 


PRE-niS-TOR'lC,  a.  [L.  prce,  before,  and  Eng. 
historicl     Preceding  history.         N.  Brit.  Rev. 

PREHN'ITE  (pren'it),  7i.  (Mm.)  A  mineral  which 
occurs  crystallized  and  massive,  of  a  light-green 
color,  passing  into  white  and  gray,  and  of  a  vit- 
reous lustre.  It  scratches  glass  easily,  becomes 
electric,  and  is  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  potash,  soda,  and  water ;  — 
first  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Colo- 
nel Prehn.  Eng.  Cyc, 


PRE-IN-DTS-PO§E', 

hand. 


To  indispose  before- 
Milman. 


PRE-IN-STRUCT',  v.  a.  [L.  prce,  before,  and  Eng. 
insirtict.l  \i.  preinstructed  ;  pp.  prein- 
STRUCTiNG,  preinstructed.]  To  instruct  be- 
fore or  precedently.  More. 

PRE-JUD(?E',  V.  a.  [L.  prce,  before,  and  Eng. 
judge;  Fr.  pr4juger.  —  See  Prejudicate.] 

1.  To  judge  or  decide  beforehand ;  to  sentence 
or  determine  before  or  precedently. 

Tet  I  will  not  anticipate  and  prejudge  mine  own  mishapa. 

Wotton. 

2.  To  condemn  beforehand;  to  judge  unfa- 
vorably. 

The  cause  is  not  to  he  defended  or  patronized  hy  names, 
hut  arguments,  much  less  to  be  pr^udged  or  blasted  by 
them.  Hammond. 

PRE-JtJDgj'MeNT,  n.  Previous  judgment;  judg- 
ment without  examination.  Bp,  of  Killahe. 


t  PR^-JU'DJ-C  A-C  Y,  n.  Previous  judgment ;  pre- 
possession ;  prejudice.  Blount. 

t  PR^l-JU'DJ-CANT,  u,.  Judging  or  deciding  be- 
forehand. Milton. 

PRip-JU'DI-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  prcsjudico,  pr<j^iidi- 
catus,  to  judge  beforehand;  pra^,  before,  a,ndjii- 
rftco,  to  judge  ;  It.  pregiudicare ;  S]i.  prejudicar-l 
To  prejudge;  to  prejudge  to  disadvantage. 

Are  you,  in  favor  of  his  person,  bent 

Thus  to  pi'ejudicate  the  innocent?  Savdt/s. 

PR5;-JU'D{-CATE,  V.  n.  To  form  a  judgment  be- 
forehand, or  without  previous  examination.  "  A 
prejudicating"  humor,'*  Sidney. 

PR^-JU'DI-CATE,  a.     [h. prcefudicatus.] 

1.  Formed  before  examination.  "Such  a 
number  of  prejudicate  opinions."  Bacon. 

2.  Prejudiced;  prepossessed.  Bp.  Hall. 

PR5:-JU'DI-CATE-LY,  ad.  By  prejudication  ;  with 
prejudice.  Derham. 

PR5;-JU-pr-CA'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  prejudging; 
a  j  udging  beforehand.  Sherioood. 

PRP-JU'DI-CA-TIVE,  a.  [It.  pregiudicativo.] 
Judging  without  examination.  "  Hasty  preju- 
dicative  sentence."  More. 

PREJ'U-DICE  (pred'ju-dis),  n.  [L.  pramidicium; 
prm^  before,  &jiA  judicinrn,  judgment ;  It.pregiu- 
dicio  ;  Sp.  p&i'juicio  ;  Fr.  prtjudice.'] 

1.  A  previous  judgment  or  a  bias,  favorable 
or  unfavorable,  without  reason ;  a  leaning  in 
favor  of  one  side  'of  a  cause  for  some  reason 
other  than  its  justice  ;  prepossession. 

2.  Mischief;  detriment;  hurt;  injury;  tort. 

England  and  France  might,  through  that  amity. 
Breed  him  some  prejudice.  Shak. 

jQQf  "  This  word  of  itself  means  plainly  no  more 
than  *  a  judgment  formed  beforehand,'  without  jiffirm- 
ing  any  thing  as  to  whetlier  that  judgment  be  favora- 
ble or  unfavorable  about  whom  it  is  formed.  Yet  so 
predominantly  do  we  form  harsh,  unfavorable  judg- 
ments of  others  before  knowledge  and  experience,  that 
a  'prejudice,'  or  judgment  before  knowledge,  and  not 
grounded  on  evidence,  is  almost  always  taken  to  sig- 
nify an  unfavorable  anticipation  about  one."  Trcncfi. 

PREJ'U-DICE  (pred'ju-dis),  r.  a.    [Tt. pj-eJuMcie?:'] 

[i.    PREJUDICED  ;     pp.     prejudicing,     PREJU- 
DICED.] 

1.  To  prepossess  with  unexamined  opinions  ; 
to  make  to  lean  in  favor  of  one  side  of  a  cause 
for  some  reason  other  than  its  justice;  to  fill 
with  prejudice  ;  to  bias. 

,  Suffer  not  any  beloved  study  to  prejudice  your  mind  so 
far  as  to  despise  all  other  learning.  Watts. 

2.  To  obstruct  or  injur  by  prejudice ;  to  in- 
jure, hurt,  or  impair ;  to  be  detrimental  to ;  to 
injure  ;  to  damage ;  to  diminish. 

I  am  not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  fellow-poets,  though 
I  abandon  my  own  defence.  Dryden. 

PREJ'y-DICED  (pred'ju-dist),^.  w.     Influenced  by 

prejudice;  biassed. 
PREJ-y-DI"CIAL  (pred-ju-dish'^1),  a.     [It.  pregiu- 

diziale\  ^"p.  prejudicial',  'Fi. prtjudiciel.'] 

1.  Obstructed  or  influenced  by  prejudice,  [r.] 

To  look  upon  the  actions  of  princes  with  a.pr^'udicial  eye. 

Holy  day. 

That  which,  in  the  first  instance,  is  prejvdicxal,  may  be 

excellent  in  its  remote  operation.  Burke, 

2.  Mischievous ;  hurtful ;  injurious  ;  detri- 
mental; pernicious;  deleterious. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  reads,  while  the  others  are  at  work; 
so  that  tiie  learning  of  the  family  is  not  at  all  prejudicial  to 


its  manufactures. 


Addison. 


PR£j-lT-Dr"CIAL-LY  (pred-jy-dish'^l-le),  ad.  In 
a  prejudicial  manner.  Jackson. 

PREJ-U-Di"CIAL-NESS,  ft.  The  state  of  being 
prejudicial ;  liurtfulness.  Johnson. 

PRE-KNOWL':pD^E,  ft.  [L.  prts,  before,  and  Eng. 
knoioledge.l     Foreknowledge,     [r.]     CoUHdge. 

PREL'A-CY,  n.     1.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  prelate. 

2.  Episcopacy  ;  the  order  of  bishops.    Swift. 

3.  Bishops  collectively.  Hooker, 

PREL'ATE  [prel'^t,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K,  Sm. 
Wr.i  pre'l^t,  Wb.],  n.  [Low  L.  prcelatus,  from 
prafero,  pr(slatus,  to  prefer ;  pi'(B,  before  or 
over,  and  latus,  set ;  It.  prelato  ;  Sp.  prelado  ; 
Fr.  prelat^  {Eccl.  Hist.)  An  ecclesiastic  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  other  ecclesiastics; — a 
term  commonly  applied  to  bishops,  archbishops, 
and  patriarchs  in  Christian  churches. 

IS^  Anciently   mitred   abbots  seem   also  to  have 
been  called  prelates.     Brande. 
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t  PRfiL'ATE,  V.  n.     To  prelatize.  Bale. 

t  PREL-A-TE'J-TV,  n.     Prelacy.  Mikon. 

PREL'ATE-SHiP,  ?i.  The  office  of  a  prelate.  "Su- 
periorities and  prelateships ."  Harmar. 

Milton. 


A  female  prelate. 


a.     Relating  to  prelates  or  to 
p  relac y  ;  —  haughty.      Milton. 

"With  reference  to  prel- 
Milton. 


PREL'AT-ESS,  n. 

pr^-lAt'ic, 

PR^-LAT'i-CAL, 

PR?-LAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad, 
ates  or  to  prelacy. 

t  PR^-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  prcB^atio.']  Preference; 
the  setting  of  one  above  another.  More. 

t  PREL'A-Tl^.M,  n.     Prelacy.  Milton. 

PREL'A-TIST,  n.  One  who  supports,  or  believes 
in,  prelacy.  Stewart. 

t  PREL'A-TIZE,  V.  n.  To  advocate  the  doctrine 
of  prelacy.  MiUon. 

t  PREL'A-TRY,  it.     Prelacy.  Milton. 

tPREL'A-TURE,  >  ,,.     [1..  pr<Blatura;    Y^. 

t  PREL'A-TURE-SHTp,  )  prelature.']      The    state 

or  the  dignity  of  a  prelate.  Bailey. 

t  PREL'A-TY,  7t.     Episcopacy  ;  prelacy.     Milton. 

PR^-LECT',  v.  n.  [L.  prcelego^  to  read  before  ; 
prce,  before,  and  lego,  lecttcs,  to  read.]  To  dis- 
course ;  to  lecture,     [k.]  Bp.  Horsley, 

PRg-LEC'TION,  n.  [L.  prcelectio.]  The  act  of 
reading;  a  lecture  ;  a  discourse.  Hale. 

PR^-LEC'TQR,  11.  [L.  prmlector\  prcBy  before, 
and  lector,  a  reader.]  One  who  reads  an  author 
to  another  and  gives  explanations  ;  a  reader ;  a 
lecturer.  Whitlock. 

PRE-LI-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  preelibatio  ;  prce,  before, 
and  liho,  libatus,  to  taste.]  A  previous  taste  ;  a 
foretaste. 

Bic\\  preliiiation  of  consummate  joy.  young. 

PRg-LTM'j-NA-Rf-LY,  ad.  Antecedently.Afmmt^er. 

PK^l-LLM'I-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  pr(B,  before,  and  limen^ 
a  threshold,  or  entrance;  It.  preliniinare \  Sp. 
preliminar;  Fr.  preliminaire.']  Preceding  the 
principal  matter;  introductory;  previous;  pro- 
eniial.  **  This  preliminary  chapter."  Stewart. 
Syn.  —  See  Previous. 

PRg.-LIM'I-NA-RY,  n.  That  which  precedes;  a 
preparatory  step,  act,  or  measure.  Glanvill. 

PRE-LIm'JT,  v.  a.  [L.  prffi,  before,  and  Eng. 
limit.]     To  limit  beforehand. 

t  PRE-LOOK'  (-luk'),  V.  a.  [L.  p}-<s,  before,  and 
Eng.  look.']  To  look  forward ;  to  direct  the 
eye  or  sight  forward.  Surrey. 

PREL'CDE  (114)  [prel'ud,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  pre'lud,  Wb.],  n.  [Old  L.  prts- 
ludium :  L.  pr(S,  before,  and  ludits,  a  play ;  It. 
§■  Sp.  preludio  ;  Fr.  prelude.] 

1.  {Mus.)  A  short  introductory  composition, 
or  extempore  performance,  to  prepare  the  ear 
for  the  succeeding  movements.  Moore. 

2.  Something  introductory;  a  preface  ;  some- 
thing that  only  shows  what  is  to  follow. 
"  These  were  the  preludes  of  his  fate."  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Preface. 

|]  PR^-LUDE',  or  PREL'UDE  [pre-lud',  S.  W.P.J. 
F.  K.  Wb.;  prel'ud,  Ja.  Sin.],  v.  n.  [L.  pra^ludo, 
to  play  beforehand  for  practice  or  trial ;  prce, 
before,  and  hido,  to  play  ;    Fr.  prelud-er.]     U. 

PRELUDED  ;  pp.   PRELUDING,  PRELUDED.]   To 

serve  as  an  introduction  ;  to  be  previous  to. 

So  Love,  preluding,  plays  at  first  -with  hearts, 

And  after  wounds  witli  deeper  piercing  darts.    Congreve. 

|[  PRJp-LUDE'(114),  V.  a.  1.  To  play  or  ply  before 
or  precedently,  —  generally  as  preparatory  or 
introductory  to  something  that  is  to  follow;  to 
introduce ;  to  precede.  Dryden. 

2.  To  play  a  prelude  to.  "If  the  organist 
preludes  an  anthem  of  praise."  Mason. 

11  PR^-LUD'^R,  or  PRfiL'y-DJ^R,  n.  One  who 
plays  a  prelude.  Mason. 

PR^-LU'DI-AL,  a.     Serving  to  introduce;  intro- 
ductory ;  previous,     [ii.]  Ed.  Rev. 
t  PR?-LU"'DI-OUS,  a.     Introductory.  More. 
PRE-LU'DI-tjM,ft.  [L.]  A  prelude.  Bp,  Taylor. 


PR^-LUM'BAR,  a,     [L,  prce,  before,  and  / 
the  loin.]  '  {Anat.)  Placed  before  the  loins. 

The  prelumbar  surface  of  the  spinal  column.      Dunyluon. 

PR^-LU'SIVE,  a.  Previous ;  indicating  what  is 
to  follow;  introductory.  Thomson. 

PR5-LU'SIVE-LY,   )ad.    Previously;    introduc- 
PRP-LU'SO-RI-LY,  )  torily.  Clarke. 

PR^-LU'SO-RY,  a.  Introductory;  prelusive;  as, 
"  Prelusory  judgment."  Bacon. 

II  PRE-MA-TURE',  a.  [L.  prcematurus  ;  prm,  be- 
fore, and  maturus,  ripe;  It.  ^  ^^g. prematuro; 
Fr.  prtTnature.] 

1.  Ripe  before  the  time  or  season ;  ripe  too 
soon;  precocious;  as,  "  Premaiwre  fruit." 

2.  Happening,  existing,  done,  said,  formed, 
or  undertaken  too  soon  ;  too  early  ;  unseasona- 
bly early  ;  too  hasty;  as,  ^^  K premature  birth." 

II  PRE-MA-TURE'LY,  ad.  With  too  hasty  ripe- 
ness ;  precociously  ;  too  early  ;  too  soon. 

II  PRE-MA-TURE'NJEISS,  }  ^.      rpj..  prematuHtL] 
II  PRE-MA-TU'RI-TY,       >  The  state  of  being  pre- 
mature or  before  the  proper  time  ;  precocity. 

PR5;-ME'DI-ATE,  V.  a.  \Ij.  prm,  before,  and  Eng. 
mediate^     To  advocate  a  cause,    [r.]      Wright. 

PR^-MED'I-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  prce,  before,  and  Eng. 
meditate.]  \i.  premeditated  ;  pp.  premedi- 
tating, PREMEDITATED.]  To  keep  the  thoughts 
previously  fixed  upon  with  care  or  anxiety  ;  to 
meditate  upon  beforehand;  to  consider  before- 
hand ;  to  predetermine  ;  to  preconcert. 

To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcome.  Shak. 

PRJP-MED'I-TAtE,  v.  n.  To  think  carefully  or 
studiously  before  or  precedently ;  to  meditate 
beforehand ;  to  intend.  Hooker. 

PR^-MED'I-TATE,   a.      Premeditated  ;  intended. 

^^  A.  premeditate  mischief."     [r.]  Burnet. 

PR^-MED'I-TAT-^D,^.  rt.   Meditated  beforehand  ; 

preconcerted;  intended;  designed;  prepense. 

PR^l-MED'I-TATE-LY,  ad.     AVith  premeditation. 

He  that  premeditatchi  cozens  one  does  not  cozen  all,  but 
only  because  he  cannot.  Feltham. 

PR^-MED-I-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  prcemeditatio ;  It. 
premeditazione  ;  Sp.  premeditacion  ;  Fr.  pre- 
meditation.] 

1.  The  act  of  premeditating  ;  predetermina- 
tion ;  previous  reflection  or  thought ;  fore- 
thought. 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  Tircmerfiia/jOTi  of  enjoyment.         More. 

2.  Design  or  intention  previously  formed. 

Murder  by  poisoning  must  of  necessity  be  done  with  prp- 
nicditation.  Bourier. 

PRE-MER'IT,  V.  a.  [L.  pr<s,  before,  and  Eng. 
meHt.]   To  deserve  before,    [r.]    King  Charles. 

PRE'MI-AL,  a.  [h.  pra^mium,  a  reward.]  By  way 
of  reward;  recompensing,     [r.] 

Laws  penal,  premial,  support  a  state.  Owen. 

t  PREM'I-CE^,  n.  pi.  [L.  primitics  ;  Fr.  premices.] 
First  fruits.  Dryden. 

II  PRR'MI-ER,  or  PREM'IER,  a.  [Jj. primus  ;~Fv. 
premier.] 

1.  Prime;  principal;  first;  chief.  ^^ Premier 
ministers  of  state."  Swift. 

2.  [Her.)  The  most  ancient,  when  applied  to 
any  peer  of  any  degree  by  creation.  Crabb. 

II  PREM'IJPR,  or  PRE'MI-^R  [prem'yer,  W.  F.  Ja. 
C. ;  prem'yer,  S.  J.  E.  R.;  pre'me-er.  P.],  n. 
[Fr^]  A  principal  minister  of  state ;  the  prime 
minister,  as  of  England.  Cdm,den. 

II  PRE'MI-:^R-SHiP,  n.  The  office  or  the  dignity 
of  a  premier.  Ec.  Rev. 

PRE-MIL-LEN'NI-AL,  a.  Before  the  millenni- 
um. WrigM. 

PR^-MI^E'  (pre-mlz'))  V.  a,  [L.  prcemitto,  pree- 
missus,  to  send  before ;  prce,  before,  and  mitto, 
missus,  to  send.]  [i.  premised  ;  pp.  premis- 
ing, premised.] 

1.  fTo  send  before  the  time.  Shak. 

2.  To  explain,  state,  or  propose  previously ; 
to  lay  down  as  a  previous  proposition;  to  pre- 
face ;  to  announce  ;  to  signify. 

"We  must  premise  this  as  a  certain  and  fundamental  truth', 

Sout7i. 

PRljI-MI^E',  V.  ?t.     To  make  antecedent  proposi- 


tions ;  to  state  beforehand.     *'I  raxn-t  premise 
with  three  circumstances."  Swijt. 

PR|:M'JSE,  n. ;  pi.  pr£m'i§-]e§.  [L.  prcemissum  ; 
prcs,  before,  and  missum,  sent ;  It.  premessa ; 
Sp.  premisa  ;  Fr.  premisse.] 

1.  A  thing  premised;    a  proposition  antece- 
dently supposed  or  proved. 


From  premises  erroneous  brought, 
And  therefore  the  deduction  'b  nought. 


iSwi/t. 


2.  pi.  {Logic.)  The  first  two  propositions  of 
a  syllogism  from  which  a  certain  conclusion  is 
established. 

A  disjunctive  syllogisra  is  one  whose  major  premise  is 
disj  unctive.  Hedge. 

j^^ln  the  syllogism, — 

All  excess  is  sinful; 

All  gluttony  is  excess;  therefore, 

All  gluttony  is  sinful, — 

the  fiist  proposition  is  called  the  major  premise,  being 
that  in  which  the  major  term  (sinful)  is  cctnipared 
with  the  middle  (excess)  ;  the  second  proposition  is 
called  the  minor  premise,  being  that  in  which  the  mi- 
nor term  (gluttony)  is  compared  with  the  middle. 

3.  pi.  {Laiv.)  Statements  which  have  been 
before  made  :  —  that  part,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
deed,  consisting  of  all  that  precedes  the  haben- 
dum, including  the  date,  the  parties'  names, 
and  descriptions,  the  recitals  (if  any),  the  con- 
sideration and  the  receipt  thereof,  the  grant, 
the  description  of  the  things  granted,  and  the 
exceptions  (if  any):  —  the  thing  demised  or 
granted  by  the  deed:  —  that  part  of  a  bill  con- 
taining a  statement  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  plaintiff^s  case,  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  against  whom  he  seeks  redress  :  — 
lands  and  tenements  ;  as,  "  The  premises  will  be 
sold  without  reserve."  BurrilL 

.e®^'*' Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  'Logic,'  writes 
premiss  in  the  singular,  and  premises  in  the  plural. 
Premise,  like  promise,  is  the  proper  term,  and  makes 
premises  in  the  plural."     Dr.  Crombie. 

fPRE'MIT,  V.  a.  [L.  pramitto,  to  send  before.] 
To  premise  ;  to  remark  before.  Hutcheson. 

PRE'MT-UM,  n. ;  pi.  L.  frje'mi-a  ;  Eng.  prE'mi- 
UM?.  [L.  pro^mium ;  prce,  before,  and  emo,  to 
take.] 

1.  Something  given  to  invite  a  loan  or  a  bar- 
gain. "People  were  tempted  to  lend  by  great 
premiutns  and  large  interest."  Swift. 

2.  A  reward  ;  a  recompense  ;  a  bonus. 

3.  Value  above  the  original  price  or  cost,  as 
opposed  to  discount. 

4.  {Law.)  The  consideration  paid  by  the  in- 
sured to  the  insurer  for  making  an  insurance  ; 
—  so  called  because  it  is  paid  pHmo,  or  before 
the  contract  shall  take  effect.  Bouviei'. 

PRE-MON'rSH,  V.  a.  [h.  pramoneo,  to  warn  pre- 
viously ;  prce,  before,  and  m,oneo,  to  warn.]     \i. 

PREMONISHED  ;    pp.  PREMONISHING,    PREMON- 

ISHED.]     To  warn  or  admonish  beforehand. 
Of  Ihesc  hath  our  loving  Lord  premonished  us.  Bale. 

FRE-MON'ISH-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  premonish- 
ing;  previous  admonition.  Wotton. 

PRE-Mp-NI"TION  (pre-mo-nisb'un),  n.  [L.  pr(s- 
monitio ;  It.  premonizione  ;  Sp.  premo7iicion.'] 
Previous  notice  or  warning ;  previous  intelli- 
gence. Chapman. 

PRE-MON^I-TOR,  n.  [L.  prcemonitor.]  One  who 
gives  premonition.  Bp.  Hall. 

PRE-M6n-I-TO'RT-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  premonition. 

PRE-MON'I-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  presmonitorius.]  Pre- 
viously admonishing  ;  advising  beforehand ;  as, 
"  Premonitory  symptoms."  Dunglison. 

PRE-MON'STRANT,  n.  One  of  an  order  of  monks 
instituted  by  St.  Norbert  in  1120  at  Premonstre 
or  Prcemonstratum,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon,  in  Pi- 
cardy,  and  called  also  White  Canons.  Lon.Ency. 

PRE-M6n'STRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  prt^monstro  ;  prce^ 
before,  and  monstro,  monstratus,  to  show.]  To 
show  or  exhibit  before  or  precedently ;  to  fore- 
show,    [r.]  Hartlib, 

PRE-MON-STRA-TEN'SIAN"  (-sh?tn),  n.  A  pre- 
monstrant.      "  '  P.  Cyc. 

fPRE-MON-STRA'TION,  n.  [L.  prtsmonstratio.} 
The  act  of  premonstrating.  Shelford. 

PRE-MON'STRA-TOR,  n.  [L.  prcemonstrator.] 
He  who,  or  that  which,  premonstrates.     Kirby. 
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PREPOSSESS 


fSE-MOBSE',  a.     [L-  prcentorieo,  pramanta,  to  ( FRE-dK'DI-XAXCE, 
biteoff.]   (Bet.)  Bitten  oi^  !i;  it  were,  at  the  end. 


Aatetx^enax  oz  zrst  de- 


/:;^~  Wbea  a^^ied  to  mole,  it  meaas  mch  as  aie 
not  ■jLif^^mt^,  bat  bhiBt  al  tJie  aid  ;  wbeo  applied  fo 
learei,  Eucb  a£  esd  Teij  oMitseljr,  «it]i  oBeqnai 
DOCches.     Mmmmirr. 


PRp-MO'TTQS,  n. 
motion. 


Prenons 
PREM  C-.vi-nF,  H.    [L.]     liaic.)  A  writ.  —  S« 

tPRE-Mr-XiTE',  c.  a.  [L  prcammio.]  To  for- 
tily.  .  Frjiheriy, 

t  PRE-MV-xr  "nos  (pceHii^-iiisb'mi),  n.  [L.  pr«- 
muniiio.']    An  anticipation  of  objection.    Todd. 

PKp-llC'Xr-Tp-KT,  a.  Defining  a  peiuJtT  ti.a: 
may  be  incniied-  Hody. 

PKEX'DfB,  It.  rFr.  prendre,  to  take.]  (Laic.' 
The  power,  or  toe  ri^it,  of  taking  a  thing  be- 
fore it  is  oSered.  WhuAoK. 

PRE-XO'ilf  X.  n.     See  PE-E3ro3CE3t. 

PRE-XOM'l-X.lTE,  r.  a.  [L.  pranomino,  pr<e- 
nominatus^    To  forename,     [b.]  Shah, 

FKE-XOlI'f-XATi:,  a.    Forenamed.     [e.]     SAoA. 

PRE-XOM-I-XA'TTOS,  n.  T..  /»•«,  before,  and 
£11^.  nominatioH^I  The  state  of  bein^  named 
or  nominated  first-  Srotcne. 

PRE-x6s'TIC,  n.  [L.  pranonx  ;  pra,  before,  and 
noseo,  to  loiow.j  A  prognostic  or  presage.  Gower. 

PRE-XOTE  ,  r.  a.  [L.  /»■«,  before,  and  Eng. 
noteJ]  To  mark,  rigniij,  or  designate  before  or 
precedently.  i'or. 

PKE-XO'TIOX,  n.  [L.  premotio ;  It.  prenozUme ; 
Sp.  prenocUmt  Fr.  prenotUm^  A  notion  or 
opamonprerioti.slT' foimed;  a  forethongiit ;  pre- 
conception ;  foretmowledge ;  prescience.  £r&«rn^. 

t  PRfX-SA'TIOX,  n.  [L.  jwCTWfrfio.]  A  violent 
seizing.  Barr<nc. 

PKEXT,  r.  a.     To  print.     ^S  lottish.]  jBarK». 

PREX'TJCE,  n.     Apprentice.  SAaS. 

tPREX'TJCE-HOOD,  n.  Apprenticehood.  Chaucer^ 
PREX'TJCE-SHIP,  ».    Apprenticeship.  Pope. 

tPRE-XUX-CI-A'TIOX  (-she-ishnn),  n.  'X.  frrm- 
nunciaiw.'_     The  act  of  telling  before.     Bo.Vji-j, 

+  PR^XCx'CIOrs  i-«h7=J,  o.  X.  j!r«n«n*H«.] 
That  foretells ;  predictive.  Blount. 

PEE-OB-TAIX'  f-ob-tan'),  t.  a.  [I..  /»•«,  before, 
snd'Eng.  obtain.^  To  obtain  beforehand.  Snuzrf. 

PEB-OC'CV-PAX-CT,  Ji.  L  The  act  of  taking  ' 
possession  before  another.  Johnson.  , 

2.  The  right  of  preoccupying.  Wright. 

tPKE-OC'CC-PATE,  r.  a.     \Ia.  praioccvipo^ 

X.  To  preoccupy;  to  anticipate.  Sacon,  I 

2.  To  preposs^ ;  to  fill  with  prejudice. 

Lest  the  eye  j'rerjieeigsafe  the  jod^ioeiit.  ir<i4ft».  i 

FRB-OOCr-PA'TIOX,  n.     [X.  praoecti^atio ;  It.  j 

preoecupazione :  Fr.  ^eoce«pa^/o«.]  I 

L  The  act  of  preoccopying ;  prepossession.     I 

2.  Anticipation  of  objection. 

5y»By  <£ prrcceBSMOtiom^  be  Aoeld  Jure  aud.  "W^U.  h^rr^ 
T9a  fee  ^onr  eomnafieioii.  io-.rA. 

PEE-OC'Cr-PT,  r.  a.     (X.  />r<E,  before,  and  Eng. 

OCCI^^.]        [1.    PEEOCCmED  ;    pp.   FEEOCCITPT- 

IXG,  FE]BOCCirpiE3).j  To  take  prerioiis  posses- 
sion of;  to  occupy  before  or  precedently;  to 
prepossess. 

I  tfaiBk  it  raore  nspeetfhl  to  the  nader  to  leare  coioethme 
toieflectia^  thsa  tojw^soonQqrliisjadsiDeiit.  Ar^MtioifA. 

tPRB-OM'I-XATE,  r.  o.      [L.  pre,  before,  and 


ere*.     4^B._, 

-*-PEE-OR'D|-.\.\TE,€..  Preordained.  SirT.EIi/ot. 

PRE.OR-D!-X.\'TIOX,  n.  X.  /me,  before,  and 
Eng.  ordinatioit.']  The  act  of  preordai^ii.  ^ ; 
predetei  iiiiiiation.  Fv.her^^j. 

PRE-P.Ul'A-BU:,  a.  Thit  may  be  prepare^!.  Craig. 

+  PREP  A-KATEjO.     X./^r-jp<3ra>u.!.3    Prepiiei- 

PREP-A-K-\'TIOX,  n.     [L.  ^giorarto ;  It. /a-epa- 
raziane  ;  Sp.  preparadon ;  Fr.  pr^poiratioji^^ 
\,  Act  of  pret/'iring  or  maVintr  reaCT. 
2.  -State of  beingprepired  ;  pieiio'-is  measures. 


tPBE-PEXSE,  r.  n.  To  deKbeTite  beforehand; 
t'j  eouslier:  to  pander.  >pen»er. 

PEE-PENSE  ,  a.  ^"or.  Fr.  tir.^x9t<e.]  il^v.) 
Premeditated ;  preeonceived :  eontrired  ".•efore- 
huii;  aforett :u2h- ;  intended;  designed. 

Toj  see,  try  T>:;  psper  I  uk^  feat  I  eee  f>^-t  v.   1.^  Viof. 

PBE-PE.VSED  .  a.      Aforethoiigjit-      '■  Prepemed 

mirder.       -yS.  PlaUpt. 

PRE-PEXSE  LT,  arf.  In  a  prepeiLse  manner ;  with 
azore;  ..  -ijit.  Qh.  fiej. 

PEt-POL  L5XCE.    e„.    Prevalence;  superiority 


PE^POL'Lt-N-CT-  *  of  fcjre. 


Cotentrif. 


3.  Ceremonious  mtro^ucTl':!:.      i^K-j 

I  make  bvjld  Vj  press,  vifii  »  Ii:il<e  pr^^parvHom,  ■Vkm 

4.  Ax,T  tiling  prepared  or  aoade  l^  re^ul^j-  pro- 
cess ;  aceomplisfament ;  qoalificatioiL. 

ChaiUEtB BMeBJfr  ^BOi  preparatkmx.  Brr/wme. 

G«*enifif  aHo-retd  fcr  your  z 

5.  iAnat.)  Any  part  of  an  animal  oody  pre- 
served for  anatomical  uses.  JJungUstm. 

6.  ^Mus.)  The  antic^aticii  iri  a  ci.ord  of  one 
nc-te  or  more  or*  a  discord  winch  is  to  follow. 
Tpatrng  tiie  introdnction  of  the  Latter  less  aV 
mpt.  TJwigkt. ' 

Pfi^PAE'A-TfVE,  a,     [It.  ar.  Sp.  preparatito ;  Tr.  ^ 
pr^paratif.^     Having  tiie  power  of  preparing, 
qualifying,  or  ntting ;  preTfarttory. 

Wfinji  dr:-  hare  speatK-Tlf'^^'.eda]™  sudva^afcl  rjirr.i; 

PR5-PAK'A-TiVE,n.  1.  That  whichhas  the  power 
of  preparin^^  or  fitting  a  thing  to  any  purpose. 

2-  That  Vnicii  is  done  in  order  to  something 
else :  preparation. 

^^XKfSsatrr  prqiaratir'iir  ^  OUT 'T^jji^i.  I>7Tfdett. 

PE^PAE  A-TIVE-LV,  orf.      Previoiisij  ;  byway 
o  f  preparation.  HaU . 

PBEP'A-EA-TOE,  «,     jX.  jw^zpaj^o^cr."     One  who 
prepare = ,     [e.]  Goldsmith. 

PE^-PAE'A-TO-KY,  a.     [L.  preEparatorius ;  It,  ir 
Sp-  prepa^ratorio';  Fr.  preparatoireSl 

1.  Antecedently  necessary ;  preparative. 

2.  Introductory ;  previous ;  preliniinarT ;  an- 
t^ cedent:  prefatory.  Hale. 

PR^-PARE',  r.  a.     p*.  preeparo  •  prt^^  before,  and , 
paroy  to  get  ready ;  It-  preparare ;  Sp.  preparar : 
Fr.  preparer.']    [i-  prepared  ;  j?p.  preparixg. 

PREP.A.EED.]  : 

L  To  cause  to  be  fit  or  Eoitable  for  some  end  '! 
or  purpose;  :'j  adapt  to  any  purpose  ;  to  equip. 

^prepare  men's  heme  by  nrin^  :i.=:ii  flie  eraee  of  ho-  ■ 
iniJxy,  r^«enr£iir«,  and  prohio'  of  n«^^— -  Samimosd. 

2-  To  make  or  g^t  ready;  to  pit  in  order.        ' 

ThatOiejBiaf /vn^^areaditr  fiorbalr^'i^Laciu.    P'A.evm.?^ 
X«r«-j>r^»arE  tbee  for  anodier  s^it.  JlQjluau 

3.  To  form  or  fashion ;  to  n^ake  :  — to  provide. 

He  haft  foaoAeA  ix  upon  flte  =«&£.  snl  j]n^^>(ired  it  apon 


PR^POL  LfXT.  o.  L.  prapoGetu,  rery  power- 
ful; prcp.,  before,  and  poBeo,  poBeng.  '>  be 
strong.]  Superior  in  force  or  Talnc-JTMftrfrMjforrf. 

tPEE-P6>  D5E,  t.  a.  L.  pr^p,  beftre.  and  Ens. 
ponder.'^    To  preponderate.  FFo^^. 

PE^POND^E-AX-CY.  >  ^,> •  prepondkranda ;  Fr. 
prepOYidi^ance. ' 

1-   The  state  of  ct.t^ei^'::ii:g:  sjperiority  of 
weigiit :  prepon-ier^titii.  Greir. 

2.  r^tiperiorltv  of  power  or  iti^tiextce. 

A  pref^md^ramc^  *4.  -^.-^^  ctrcsiBKaacca  «-faieh  ts-re  a 
te»la*cf  toiiii>3>Te  aLehj-:::ii:.£r;'jo,  E/^mardi. 

FE^P6^'DEE-.VXT,a.  pL /inep«»u2£raiu.]  Oat 
wei^iing;  orer-baiajicnig.  Eetd. 

PE^POX'Di^-ATZ,  i:.  a.  HL.  prt^poiidero,  to  out- 

wei^ii :   /r<se,  before,  and  pondero,  peynoeratui, 
toweigii:    It.  pondera re :    >i>.  pOTi^-erar.'      [i. 

PREPOXDERATED  ;  /ip.  PB-FPOXDZE^TTyor  PEE- 
POXUERATEB.] 

I-    To  outweigh;    to   exceed  in  weig^;   to 
OT^balance;  to  overpoise;  to  overpower. 

An  inecmadexable  —-j^sx.  fej-  dt=tA:L--jT  fr^^m  dw  eenb%  of 
the  balfinceg  viD  ;7iq>:^aKloizCe  gT<^a:aT  r^■^^a— JgMfffc,    diixriJI. 

2.  tTo  ponder  or  consider  preriotssly, 
B'.'='  masf  tfeinsH  do  8i^  j^repow^OTXle!  bov  i 


Syn. — See  Peotii»e.  _, 

PE^P-iEE',  T.  n.     L  To  take  previous  or  intro- 
dt.'i'tory  measures  ;  to  get  ready. 

2.  To  make  all  things  ready;   to  put  things 
in  order.  "'BvA.  them  prepare  for  dinner."  Skak. 

+  PREPARE  ,  n.     Preparation-  Shah. 

PEp-PAEED'  (pie-pird'),  p.  «.     Being  in  a  state  ! 
of  preparation  ;  ready.  ;, 

Syn- — See  Ready.  ' 

amino,  ominatus,  to  forebode.^  To  give  a'  pre-  i  PR^pAr'?D-LY,  ad.    Bt  proper  precedent  meas- 
vious  omen  of;  to  presage  ;  to  predict.  Browne.        ures  :  —  in  a  state  of  prep-^ration.  Shal:. 

PEB^PER'CV-lC-M,  n.  [L^^.  before,  and  PE?-PAR'eD-XE55.  n.  The  state  of  bein^  pre- 
opcrcu^,  a  cover.]  (.Rrf.)  The  forc!id  or  oper-  pared,  "  A  good  preparedness  for  ^^r^r  Soiith. 
culum  oT  a  moss.  Smart.  •=>        i-    jt 

PBE-O-PiVlOS   r-v.n:,«.     [L  /»r^,  before,  and  1  *'^^^^^.'^'^^^/ '^''°' ^'T^^*'^^^ P^^^^ 
En^.  opinwn.-]  An  mnmon  antecedendy  fo^ed :        °5  Vr^oxislj  fits  for  any  thmg. 
prepossession-    [e-J  Browne.    PRK-PAY',  r.  a.     [h.pret,  before,  and  En^,  twv. 

PBE-OP'TIO.N,  n.  T..  pr«,  before,  and  Ene.  op-  ]  ^i"  ^J^Jf  = /P'  ^^^^^-'•',  pkbpaiB-J  To 
tion.^    The  right  if  fi^  choice.        Stackfmjie.,     P-7  brfo^ehand.  P^  BxU. 

PRE-OE-DADr,  r.  a.  [L.  pr^,  before,  and  Eng.  i  ^E-PAT'lipXT,  „.  Pavrcentbeforetand.  fc.  iJ^- 
orifaiB.]  Ti.  PEEOEDAIJTED ;  |^.  PBEOEDAix-  +PBE-PEXSE',  r.  a.  'L. prtg,  before,  and  pendo, 
IXG,  rEEOEDADTED.I  To  Ordain  beforehand  ;  s  pemus,  to  Treish."  "To  weigh  or  exairine  be- 
to  foreordain  ;  to  predetermine  ;  to  preCstablish.        forehand;  to  consider  before  or  precedently. 

TheparpisKAcBmiMApreordamedsitd&Lt.  J/OUm.  In -itt  ieeditTrai  prrpaiMd  aeaitm.  Brtadt. 


PRP-POX'DPE-ATE.  r.  n.  1.  To  exceed  m  weig^ 

T^at  is  r  -  jd£t  tw>-ge  Tfaer«im  flie  ixxwissx  ade  v3  ant 

2-  To  exceed  in  inSnence  or  pc^er  analogoiis 
to  ^eigJLt :  to  incline  to  one  side.  Locke. 

PK^POX-D5B-.4TIOX,  n.  TL.  praponderatio  \ 
It-  prep-mderazirme'^  The  "act  or  the  state  of 
preponderating;  preponderance.  Watti. 

•^PEE-PC'SE  ,  r.  a.  ~L.  prtBpono;  Fr.  j»-gwser.] 
To  put  or  place  before.  IF;  Percy. 

PRtf-O-Sl  TIOX  I  prep-o-zish'Qm):  "-  [L.  prapo- 
fiiio:  l-,._prepci'-::iorte:  Sp.prepotici<in;  Yr.pre- 
poiUioTi.  (Gram.)  A  particle  which  expresses 
the  Telztion  between  a  notm  or  a  prononn  irhich 
it  governs  in  the  objective  c-ase,  and  before 
which  it  is  commonly  placed,  and  some  other 
word  in  the  same  sentence. 

Av^  Prtfmgitimu  exptes  neither  essences  (like  sob- 
i"-'  ^e^,'5  r.-:r  actirities  ^ite  verf:*^  ajBil  adjectlTBE), 
but  only  their  relaiior.^.     Prof.  Gc/-j.. 

j^*  In  oar  old  writer?,  prfp&eitiam  =eein=  to  be  used 
as  eqaJTalent  to  frgptigitifim  or  ezf-'t^'tiffa.    BitisHs**. 

He  made  a  kme  pr^toritiyjti  aad  omioB  ert-^mfTiz  the 
■Tlfgi«i»fe  vioeb  £e  eUHjrted  m<  lords  t»  ove  &::  1 


PEEP-0-;f"TIOX-AI.  f-zl5h  ?n-»l .,  a.  {Gram.)  Ee- 
lating  to,  or  like,'  a  preposition.  Latham. 

PRE-POg'I-TIVE,  a.  X.  prffpofifttut;  It.  />re- 
/»«>»ro;  Fr.  prepo^'tir"  (Gram.)  Placed  be- 
fore ;  prefixed.  '  Home  TooJce. 

PBE-POS  I-TI VE,  n.  (Gram.)  A  word  or  particle 
put  before  another  word.  Home  TooJce. 

PEE-P6  =  'I-T0E,  n-     -i  scholar  appointed  by  the 

ma-ter  to  overlook  tiie  rest:  a  monitor. 3/arftn. 

PEE-POS  I-TTBE.  n.     T-.  priTTiOsitura,  the  office 

Louth, 

~L.  jwiE,  be- 


ver=eer.]     A  prorcstsbip. 


of  an  ' 

PRE-P05-5E55     (pre-poz-zes'^  , 

f^re.  'nc  Er.2.  po^s'ii-'-r    '''■  pexpo^sessed  :  j?p. 

PREPO^--E.=SIXO.  PP.EPOSSt^SETj-j 

L  To  t'^'^e  or  ^ize  beforehand:  to  preoccn- 
Xj-t  :  to  take  preiiotis  possession  of:  to  possess 
ire-r:  ijsly. 

Bat  flic-=  before  htr  ■«■« 
A  -'■-■^•Jif::]  man.  -arho /HTeparw.-.!^  her  r:-'.-3i-    Eeaaa-ynt. 

2.  To  hold  as  a  previous  opinion,  or  opinion 
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PRESCRIPTIBLE 


previous  to  examinQtion,  or  knowledge;    to  in- 
fluence beforehand;  to  bias;  to  prejudice. 

She  was  prepossessed  -with  the  BCandal  of  salivating.  i\'iseman. 

PRE-P0§-§ES'SION  (pre-poz-zgsh'un),  n.  1.  Pre- 
vious possession  ;  preoccupation. 

2.  Preconceived  opinion  ;  prejudice  ;  bias. 

The  hearers  and  spectatora  of  whnt  our  Saviour  snid  and 
did  had  mighty  and  inveterate  pve2J0ssessio»s  to  struggle 
witli.  ^'/m?j». 

PRE-PO^-^ESS'ING,  p.  a.  Taking  previous  pos- 
session ;  inviting  or  winning  favor. 

PRE-POS-SESS'ING-LY,  ad.    With  prepossession. 

PRE-PO§-§ESS'OR,  n.     One  who  prepossesses. 

PRIJ-POS'T^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  prtsposterus  ;  prev,  be- 
fore, and  postet'uSf  after  or  behind;  It.  §  Sp. 
prepostero  ;  Fr.  preposUre.'\ 

1.  Having  that  first  which  ought  to  be  last ; 
perverted;  distorted;  reversed;  inverted. 

The  method  I  take  may  be  censured  as  preposieroiu^,  be- 
cause I  thus  treat  last  of  the  antediluvian  cartli,  wliicli  was 
first  in  order  of  nature.  fVoodivard. 

2.  AVrong ;  absurd  ;  foolish ;  extravagant ; 
excessive  ;  monstrous  ;  irrational ;  ridiculous. 
"Preposterous  reasonings."  Woodward. 

The  head-dresses  of  the  ladies,  during  my  youth,  were  of 
prejiosterous  size.  Bamvet  Rogers. 

Syn.  —  See  Absurd. 

PR^-POS'TlpR-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  preposterous 
manner  or  situation  ;  absurdly  ;  foolishly. 

PR5-POS'T^.R-0VS-NfiSS,  n.  Inverted  or  wrong 
order  or  method  ;  absurdity.  Johnson. 

tPRfi-P6'T:5:N-CY,  n.  [L.  prcepotentia.']  Supe- 
rior power;  predominance.  Browne. 

tPR^-PO'TJjINT-,  a.  [L.  prcepotens.']  Mighty; 
very  able  or  powerful.  Plaifere. 

fPRp-PROP'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  proiproperus  ;  pr(E, 
before,  dJidipropeniSi  hasty.]    Over-hasty.  Ray. 

PRE'PUCE,  n.  [L.  prceputium,  the  foreskin  ;  pree, 
before,  and  Gr.  ■ndiOiov,  dim.  of  -rtoffOij,  the  fore- 
skin; Yr.  prepuce.]  {Anat.)  The  prolongation 
of  the  integuments  of  the  penis,  which  cover  the 
glans  ;  the  skin  which  is  removed  by  circumcis- 
ion ;  the  foreskin.  Dunglison. 


PRP-PU'TIAL,    a. 
foreskin. 


Relating  to  the   prepuce  or 
Corbet. 


PRE-RAPH'A-?L-ITE,  n.  One  of  a  school  of 
modern  artists  who  profess  to  follow  the  mode 
of  study  and  expression  adopted  by  the  early 
painters  who  flourished  before  the  time  of  Raph- 
ael, and  whose  principal  theory  of  action  is  a 
rigid  adherence  to  natural  forms  and  effects,  in 
co'ntradistinction  to  the  style  of  rendering  of 
any  particular  school  of  art.  Fairholt. 

PRE-REG'NANT,  n.  [L.  pr<B^  before,  and  Eng, 
regyiant.']  '  The  reigning  predecessor.    Warner. 

PRE-R?-MOTE',  a.  [L.  prce,  before,  and  Eng. 
remote.']  Remote  with  respect  to  the  antecedent 
order  or  time.  Smart. 

PRE-R^-ClUiRE',  V.  a.  [h.  proi,  before,  and  Eng. 
require.]     To  require  previously.       Hammotid. 

PRE-REa'UI-sTTE  (pre-r6k'wo-zit),  a.  [L.  prce, 
before,  and  Eng.  requisite.]  Previously  necessa- 
ry.  "  The  prerequisite  .  .  .  conditions."  Broione. 

FRE-R:&a'UI-§ITE  (pre-rSk'w?-zit),  n.  Something 
previously  necessary  ;  requirement.       Dnjdcn. 

PRE-R^-SOLVE',  V.  a.  [L.  prw,  before,  and  Eng. 
resolve^  To  resolve  previously;  to  predeter- 
mine,    [r.]  &ir  E.  Bering. 

PRg-ROG'A-TIVE,  a.  [L.  prerogativus.]  Hav- 
ing special  privileges. 

Prerogative  Court,  (Eccl.  Law.)  a  court,  in  Eng- 
land, in'which  all  testaments  are  proved  and  admin- 
istrations granted  when  the  deceased  has  left  bona 
votabilia,  or  goods  to  the  value  of  five  poands.  in  two 
dioceses  or  jurisdictions.  Whiskaw. 

Prerogative  Office^  the  office  in  which  the  wills 
proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  are  registered.  Black- 
stone. —  Prerogative  writ,  a  writ  issued  upon  some 
extraordinary  occasion,  and  for  which  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  by  motion  to  the  court.    Burritl. 

PR^ROG'A-TIVE,  n.  [L.  proirogativa,  prece- 
dence in  voting ;  prts,  before,  and  3'ogo,  rogatus, 
-to  ask  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  prerogativa  ;  Fr.  prei^ogative.'] 
1.  An  exclusive  or  peculiar  privilege,  right, 
or  authority  ;  immunity.  ^^  The  prerogatives  of 
man  above  other  animals."  Ray. 

The  prerogatives  which  God  gave  unto  Peter.    Bp.  GarOner. 


2.  The  right  or  preeminence  which  a  king 
enjoys  alone,  in  contradistinction  to  others. 

A  person  vested  with  an  office  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  prerogatives,  which  belong  to  it.  Bouvier, 

41®^  Prerogatives  of  the  King  of  England  are  either 
direct  or  incidental ;  the  first  are  such  as  belong  to  the 
king  essentially  by  virtue  of  his  high  political  charac- 
ter, such  as  the  inviolability  of  his  person,  the  appoint- 
ment to  offices,  the  creating  of  peers,  &;c. ;  and  tJie 
latter,  such  exceptions  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  law 
as  are  made  in  his  favor,  such  as  the  power  to  levy 
execution  before  other  creditors,  tiiat  no  costs  shall 
be  recovered  against  the  king.    Bratide. 

Syn.  —  See  Privilege. 

PR^l-ROG'A-TIVED  (-tivd),  a.  Having  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  or  prerogative,     [ii.]  Shak. 

PRlj;-ROG'A-TiVE-LY,  ad.  By  exclusive  privilege. 

PR^-SA^E'  (114),  v.o.  [L.  j»;*i3?5a^20,  to  forebode  ; 
prw,  before,  and  sagio,  to  perceive  sharply ;  It. 
presagire  ;    Sp.  presagiar ;    Fr.  presager.]      [z. 

PIIESAGED  ;  pp.  PRESAGING,  PRESAGJiU.] 

1.  To  apprehend  beforehand ;  to  divine  ;  to 
forebode ;  to  foreknow ;  to  have  a  presentiment 
of.  Milton. 

2.  To  foretell ;  to  prophesy  ;  to  foretoken  ;  to 
foreshow;  to  predict. 

My  dreams  presape  some  joyful  news  at  hand.         Sliak. 

PRES'AgjE  (114)  [pres'^j,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  f^m.  ; 
pres'g-j,  or  pre'sfij, /. ;  pre's?j,  or  prgs'aj,  TT>. ; 
pres'?j,  or  pre-saj',  F. ;  pre's?j,  Wb.],  n.  [h.  prcc- 
sagium,  a  presage  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  presagio  ;  Fr.  ^re- 
sage.]  Something  that  foreshows ;  a  forebod- 
ing ;  an  omen ;  portent ;  token  ;  prognostic ;  an 
indication.     "Presage  of  victory."  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Omen. 

PR?-SAQE'FTJL,  a.    Foreboding;  full  of  presage  ; 

foretelling.  Thomson. 

fPR^-SA^E'MlJlNT,  n.     Presage.  Wotton. 

PRg-SAQ^'gR,  n.   One  who  presages  ;  a  foreteller; 

foreshower.  Shak. 

PRES'BY-OPE,  n.     One  who   is   long-sighted   or 

affected  by  presbyopia  ;  presbyte.       Dunglison. 

PRES 
PRES 

sight ;'  far-sightedness  ;  the  defect  in  vision,  as 
in  old  age,  when  near  objects  are  seen  less  dis- 
tinctly than  those  more  distant.  Dunglison. 

PRES-BY-6p'IC,  a.  Far-sighted ;  presbytia.  P.Cyc. 

PRES'BYTE,  n.  [Gr.  -npic^vTm ;  Fr.  presbyte,] 
One  who  sees  objects  only  at  a  distance  ;  a  long- 
sighted person  ;  presbyope.  Prof.  John  Farrar. 

PRE^'BY-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  Trpfafivrepo^,  an  elder  ;  -rrpia- 
jSuf,  old;  L.  presbyter;  Sp.  presbitero  ;  Old  Fr. 
presbtre,  prestre  ;  Fr.  prHre.  —  Dnderlein  de- 
rives it  from  7:piiT(o,  irpiipu),  to  be  conspicuous, 
and  so,  one  that  is  conspicuous.  Liddell  §  Scott.] 

1.  An  elder  ;  'a  member  of  a  presbytery. 

2.  One  of  an  order  of  ministers  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  having  the  spiritual  care  of  distinct 
congregations,  and  exercising  as  a  class  a  gen- 
eral superintendence  over  the  concerns  of  the 
church.  Brande. 

I^^=  Presbyter,  or  elder,  is  a  word  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  it 
commonly  signifies  ruler  or  governor,  it  being  a  note 
of  office  and  dignity,  not  of  age;  and,  in  this  sense, 
bishops  are  sometimes  called  presbyters  in  the  New 
Testament.     Lond.  Ency. 

2.  t  A  Presbyterian,  Butler. 

PRJK^-BYT'^-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  presbyter  or 
presbytery.  Gibbon.    Animal  Reg. 

PR5?-BYT'?R-ATE,  n.  [L.  presbyteratus.]  The 
office  or  station  of  a  presbyter,  Heber. 

PRE^'BY-TljlR-ESS,  a.  A  female  presbyter.  Bale. 

PRE§-BY-TE'R!-AL,  a.     Presbyterian.    Holyday. 

PRE§-BY-TE'RI-AN,  a.  [Gr.  7rpf(r/?£jrfpoc  ;  It.  (^  Sp. 
presbiieriano  ;  Fr.  presbyterien.]  Relating  to 
Presbyterianism  or  to  the  Presbyterians  ;  —  a 
term  for  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government. 

The  most  noted  Prcfibnterian  church  of  the  present  day  is 
that  of  Scotland,  which  is  called  the  Jdrk.  P.  Cyc. 

PRE^-BY-TE'RI-AN,  7i.  One  who  adheres  to  the 
form  of  church  government  that  is  conducted 
by  presbyteries,  or  by  clerical  and  lay  presby- 
ters. Swift. 

PRE^-BY-TE'RT-AN-T?Mj  n.  The  principles  and 
discipline  of  Presbyterians.  Addison, 


S-BY-O'PI-A,  ?  „^     i^Qj..  irpiarpvi,  an  old  man, 
3'BY-O-PY,     )  and  w^,  the  eye.]  _  {Med.)  Old 


PRE§-BY-TE'R1-AN-LY,  ad.  According  to  Pres- 
byterianism. Gent.  Mag. 

PRE§-BY-TE'RI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  Trpe(rl3vTipiov.]  A 
presbytery,  or  that  part  of  the  church  in  which 
divine  offices  are  performed ;  —  applied  to  the 
choir  or  chancel,  because  it  was  the  place  ap- 
propriated to  the  bishop,  priests,  and  other 
clergy.  Whiskaw. 

PRE§'BY-T5;R-SHlP,n.  Presbyterate.  Onderdonk. 

PRE;^'BY-TER-Y  (prez'be-t6r-e)  [prez'be-ter-e,  S. 
W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  yres'be-t6r-e,  P.  E.  R. 
C.  Wb.]f  n,     [Gr.  i:pea(ivTipiov.] 

1.  That  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which 
vests  church  government  in  a  society  of  clerical 
and  lay  presbyters,  or  of  ministers  and  lay  el- 
ders, all  possessed,  officially,  of  equal  rank  and 
power;  — a  body  of  clerical  and  lay  presbyters  : 
—  a  church  court  consisting  of  pastors  and  rul- 
ing elders  :  —  eldership.  Brande.  "  The  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.^'    1  Tim.  iv. 

§.  A  district  comprising  a  number  of  par- 
ishes. Clarke. 

2.  {Arch.)  That  part  of  a  Catholic  church  ex- 
clusively used  for  its  priests.  Britton. 

>Ogf  This  word  is  sometimes  erroneously  pronounced 
pres  bj^t'e-ry  —  a  mode  which  is  not  countenanced  by 
any  of  the  orthoepists. 

PRgS-BfTI-A,  n.  [Gr.  i:pia(^vs,  an  old  man.] 
{Med.)  Far-sightedness;  presbyopy.  Dunglison. 

PRES'BY-TiC,  a.     Presbyopic.  Dunglison. 

II  PRE'SC(-:^NCE  (pre'she-ens)  [pre'she-ens,  W.  J. 
F.  Ja.  SfJi.  Wr. ;  pre'shens,  S.  K. ;  presh'ens.  P.], 
71.  [L.  pr(sscie7itia;  pi'ce,  before,  and  5c2e??#/a, 
knowledge  ;  It.  prescienza  ;  Sp.  presciencia  ;  Fr. 
prescie7ice.]  Foreknowledge;  knowledge  of  fu- 
ture things ;  foresight. 

Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  nature.  God's 
prescience  is  certain.  South. 

II  PRE'SCr-^NT  (pre'she-ent),  a.  [1,.  pnescicns ; 
pne,  before,  and  scio,  sciens,  knowing.]  Fore- 
knowing; prophetic.  Bacon. 

PR^-SCIND'  (pre-sind'),  i\  a.  \1j.  prcescindo  \  prte, 
before,  and  scindo  (Gr.  o';:(;t^w),  to  cut;  ll.  pre- 
scindere  ;  Sp.  presciudir.]  To  cut  off";  to  ab- 
stract ;  to  sever,     [r.]  Pearson. 


PRg-SCIND'^NT,  a.     Abstracting. 


Cheyne. 


PRE'SCI-OCrS  (pre'she-us),  a.     [L.  prccsdiis ;  prm^ 
before,    and  scius,   knowing.] 


/prescient,     [r.] 


Foreknowing ; 
Bp.  Hall. 


PR^-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  [L.  prascribo;  prce,  before, 
and  scribo,  to  write  ;  It.  prescrivere  \  Sp.  pre- 
scrivir;    Fr.  p}-escrire.]      [e.  prescribed  ;  pp. 

PRESCRIBING,  PRESCRIBED.] 

1.  To  set  down  aiithoritatively ;  to  order  ;  to 
direct ;  to  dictate  ;  to  appoint. 

To  the  blanc  moon  her  office  they  prescribed.       Milton. 

2.  {Med.)  To  direct  as  a  remedy.  Sioifi. 
Syn. —  See  Appoint,  and  Direct. 

PR^-SCRIBE',  V.  n.  1.  To  give  law  or  direction; 
to  dictate. 

A  fbrwardncsa  to  prescribe  to  their  opinions.  Locke. 

2.  To  form  a  custom  which  has  the  force  of 
law.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  {Med.)  To  write  or  give  directions  and. 
forms  of  medicine  for  a  patient.  Pope, 

4.  {Laio.)  To  claim  a  title  to  a  thing  on  the 
ground  of  long  or  immemorial  usage.     Burrill. 

J&^  A  person  is  said  to  prescribe  that  he  and  his 
ancestors  have  used,  time  out  of  mind,  to  have  com- 
mon of  pasture  in  such  a  close,  which  is  called  pre- 
scription in  a  man  and  his  ancestors.     Burrill. 

PR5-SCRIB'?R,  n.  One  who  prescribes.  Fotherby, 

PRE'SCRIPT,  a.  [L.  precscriptus ;  prts^  before, 
and  scribOf  scriptus,  to  write ;  Fr.  prescrii.]  Di- 
rected by  precept ;  prescribed.  Hooker, 

PRE'SCRIPT,  n.^    [L.  preescripfum.] 

1.  A  direction;  a  decree;  a  law;  an  ordi- 
nance; a  precept;  a  rule;  a  model  prescribed. 

By  his  prescrijit  a  sanctuary  ia  framed.  Milton. 

2.  {Med.)  A  prescription  for  a  patient.    Fell. 

PR^-SCRIP-TI-BIL'J-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  being 
prescriptible.  J.  Story. 

PRIJ-SCRIP'TI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  prescribed. 
"If  the  TaoXiex wcTQ prescriptible.'*         Grafton, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long  ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ.  "Y,  short;    A,  jp,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    H^IR,  IliiR  ; 


PRESCRIPTION 

PRP-SCRIP'TION,  n.     [L.  preescriptio  ;    Sp.  pre- 
scnpcion;  Fr.  prescri2)tio7i.] 

1.  Act  of  prescribing ;  direction. ;  prescript. 

Nor  in  the  ways  of  hia  prescription  trod.  Sandys. 

2.  A  rule  produced  by  long  custom;  custom 
continued  till  it  has  the  force  of  law  ;  usage. 

It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  to  diapoBseas 
a  vice  from  that  heart  where  long  poesession  begins  to  plead 
prescription,  '  South. 

3.  (Med.)  A  medical  recipe.  Temple, 

4.  {Law,)  A  mode  of  acquiring  title  to  prop- 
erty by  long  usage  ;  a  title  acquired  by  use  and 
time  to  incorporeal  hereditaments,  such  as  a 
right  of  way  or  common.  Burrill. 

-5®"  Prescription  is  a  usage  annexed  to  the  person 
of  the  owner  of  an  estate,  as  distinguished  from  cus- 
tom, which  is  properly  a  local  usage.     Burrill. 

Time  of  prescription^  a  length  or  period  of  time  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  right  of  prescription  or  title  by 
prescription.  This,  in  England,  was  formerly  iden- 
tical with  time  immemona',  or  term  out  of  memory —  a 
period  referring  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard I.  But  now  the  time  of  prescription,  in  certain 
cases,  has  been  shortened.  Burrill. 

PR^-SCRiP'TCVE,  a.  [L.  prcescriptus.']  Relating 
to  prescription;  pleading  the  authority  of,  or 
acquiredby,  custom.  '■^ Prescriptive v'l^t J*  Hurd. 

t  PR^-SE'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.  prisMnce.']  Priority  of 
place  in  sitting  ;  precedence.  Carew. 

PRE§'5NCE  (prez'ens),  n.  [L.  prcssentia  ;  It.  pre- 
senzia;  Sp.  presencia;  Tr.  presence.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  present;  —  contrary  to 
absence.  "  Your  presence  makes  us  rich."  Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  in  the  view  of  a  superior  ; 
approach  face  to  face  to  a  great  person. 

Thinking  it  want  of  education  which  made  him  so  dis- 
countenanced with  unwonted  presence.  Sidney. 

3.  The  persons  present  before  a  great  person- 
age.    "  No  man  in  the  presence."  Shak. 

4.  The  chamber  or  place  where  an  assembly 
is  held  before  a  prince  or  other  great  personage. 

An  't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 

Wait  in  the  iiresence.  '  Shak. 

5.  Port;  air;  mien;  demeanor;  behavior. 

A  graceful  presfljicc  bespeaks  acceptance.  Collier. 

6.  Readiness  at  need ;  quickness  at  expedi- 
ents ;  as,  "  Presence  of  mind." 

7.  The  person  of  a  superior. 

To  her  the  sovereign  presence  thus  replied.  Milton. 

PRE§'t;NCE-CHAM'B5E,  )  „.    The    chamber   or 

PKE§'PNCE-r66m,  5  room  in  which  a  great 

person  receives  company.  Locke. 
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PRESEKVER 


PRE-SgN-SA'TION,  n 
thought  or  feeling. 


A  precedent  or  previous 
More. 


t  PR^-SEN'SION,  n.     [L.  prtEsenszo.]     Perception 
beforehand;  presentiment.  Browne. 

PRfis'^NT,  a.     [Jj.  prcesens ;  Ft.  prese7it.] 

1.  JBeing  face  to  face ;  being  at  hand ;  not  absent. 
"Be  not  often  present  at  feasts."      Bp.  Taylor. 

The  ample  mind  keeps  the  several  objects  all  within  sight, 
Bi.nA.  present  to  the  soul.  Watts. 

2.  Now  existing  ;  not  past ;  not  future. 

Past  and  to  come  seem  best;  i)\\ngs  present,  worst.     Shak. 
The  present  hours  in  present  mirth  employ.  Prior. 

3.  Quick  in  emergencies  ;  ready  ;  at  hand. 

If  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory;  if 
he  confer  little,  he  hod  need  have  a  present  wit.  Bacon, 

4.  Favorably  attentive;  not  neglectful;  not 
heedless;  favorable;  propitious. 

Nor  could  1  hope  in  any  place  but  there 

To  find  a  god  so  present  to  my  prayer.  Dryden. 

5.  A  term  used  in  an  inscription  on  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  person  residing  in  the  place 
where  the  letter  is  written.     [U.  S.] 

Present  tense,  (Oram.)  a  tense  denoting  an  action 
or  event  as  passing  at  the  time  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned. It  likewise  expresses  a  character,  quality, 
general  truth  or  customary  action,  &c. ;  as,  *'  He  is  an 
ahle  man  "  ;  "  Vice  produces  misery."  Preceded  by 
the  words  when,  before,  after,  &c.,  it  is  sometimes  used 
to  point  out  the  relative  time  of  a  future  action;  as, 
"  fVhen  he  arrives,  he  will  hear  the  news."  In  ani- 
mated historical  narrations,  it  is  sometimes  substitut- 
ed for  the  imperfect  tense.  Murray.  O.  Brown —  The 
present,  an  elliptical  expression  for  the  present  time. 
Milton.  —  .At  present,  at  the  present  time  ;  now,  ellipti- 
cally  for  the  present  time.    Addison. 

PRfi^'^NT,  n.     1.  A  gift;  a   donative;  a   dona- 
tion ;  a  benefaction  ;  an  offering. 

He  Bent  part  of  the  rich  spoil ...  as  a  present  unto  Soly- 
man.  Knolles. 


2.  pi.  {Law.)  Letters  ;  writings  ;  as,  *'  Know 
all  men  by  these  presents"  —  these  letters  or 
writings  now  present. 

j^-  Presents  is  a  word  of  constant  occurrence  in 
deeds,  bonds,  and  various  other  instruments,  framed 
immediately  from  the  L.  prcesentes,  which  was  used 
with  lltcrm  (letters)  as  formiil  words  of  description  in 
the  old  conveyances.  Tlie  word  literm  was  sometimes 
suppressed  ;  this  led  to  tlic  use  of  prcesentes  as  a  sub- 
stantive, and  ultimately  to  the  English  word  pres- 
ents.    Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Gift. 

PRIg]-§ENT',  V.  a.     [L.  preesento,  to  present;  It. 
presentare;  Sp.  presentar ;  Pr.  presenter.']     \i. 

PIIESENTED  ;  pp.  PRESENTING,  PKESENTED.] 

1.  To  place  m  the  presence  of  a  superior. 

They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present 

Before  the  seat  supreme.  Milton. 

2.  To  exhibit  to  view  or  notice;  to  offer. 

She  went  in  peril  of  each  noise  appeared. 
And  of  each  shade  that  did  itB<i\i  present.  Spenser. 

Or  hear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present.       MiUon. 

3.  To  give  formally;  to  make  a  present  of; 
to  bestow ;  to  grant ;  to  confer. 

Folks  in  mud-wall  tenement 

Present  a  turkey  or  a  hen 

To  those  might  better  spare  them  ten.  Prior. 

4.  To  put  ceremoniously  into  the  hands  of 
another. 

So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight. 

Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight.        Pope. 

5.  To  make  a  present  to  ;  to  favor  with  a  gift ; 
—  usually  followed  by  with. 

Octavia  presented  the  poet,  for  his  admirable  elegy  on  her 

sou  Marccllua.  Dnjden. 

Should  Jx>resent  thee  with  rare  figured  plate.       Dryden. 

6.  To  offer  openly  ;  to  proffer. 

He  .  .  ,  presented  battle  to  the  French  navy.        Ilayward. 

7.  To  lay  before  a  legislature,  court,  or  other 
official  body  for  consideration ;  as,  *'  To  present 
a  petition." 

8.  {Eccl.)  To  offer  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese to  be  instituted,  as  a  clerk.  Burrill. 

9.  {Law.)  To  lay  before  a  court  for  inquiry ; 
to  find  or  represent  judicially;  to  indict;  as, 
"  A  grand  jury  jorese/i^  certain  offences."  Burrill. 

10.  {Mil.)  To  level;  to  aim;  to  point,  —  as 
any  species  of  fire-arms. 

To  present  arms,  ^Mil.)  to  put  the  arms  or  guns  in 
a  perpendicular  position  in  front  of  the  body,  as  in 
saluting  a  superior  officer,  or  in  token  of  respect. 

Syn.  —  See  Give  ,  Offer.  Stocgueler. 


PR5;-§ENT'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  presented, 
as  to  a  church-living.  Ayliffe. 

2.  That  may  be  exhibited  or  represented. 

Here  are  again  two  ideas  not  presentable  but  by  language. 

Burke. 

t  PRE§-jpN-TA'N5;-OtJS,  a.  [L.  pnssentaneus  ;  It. 
&;  Sp.  presentaneo.]  Ready  ;  quick  ;  immediate. 
*'  Like  3i  presentaneous  poison."  Harvei/. 

fPRfiS'^N-TA-RY,  a.    Present.  Chaucer. 

PRE^-pN-TA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  pressentaiio  ;  It.  pre- 
sentazione ;  Sp.  presentacion ;  Fr.  presentation.] 

1.  The  act  of  presenting.  Hooker. 

2.  Representation  ;  exhibition  ;  show.  "  These 
presentations  of  fighting  on  the  stage."  Dryde^i. 

3.  The  act  of  offering  any  one  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical benefice.  Hale. 

Presentation  copy,  a  copy  of  an  author's  works  pre- 
sented by  him  as  a  mark  of  respect. 

PRe-§fiNT'A-TiVE,  a.  Relating  to,  or  admitting, 
presentations.  '*  A.&yQ\vsOTi  presentative."  Black- 
stone.  "To  make  it  [the  parsonage]  presenta- 
tive.'*     Spelman. 


PRE§-:eN-TEE',  n.     [Fr.  pr4sent4.] 
One  presented  to  a  benefice. 


{Eng.  Law.) 
Ayliffe. 


PRE-§ENT'5:r,  n.  One  who  presents.  VEstrange, 


fPR^-^EN'TIAL  (pre-z6n'sh?l), 
tual  presence. 


Supposing  ac- 
Norris. 


South. 


In   a 


way 
More. 


t  PRe-§EN-TI-AL'I-TY      (pre-zen-she-al'e-te), 
The  state  of  being  present. 

tPR?-§EN'TIAL-LY   (-shgl-le),    ad. 
which  supposes  actual  presence. 

t  PR5-§EN'TI-ATE     (pre-zen'she-at), 
make  present. 

PR^-SEN'TI-5:nT  (pre-s6n'8he-ent),  a.  [L.  prce, 
before,  and  Eng.  sentient.]  Having  a  previous 
sensation  ;  perceiving  beforehand.  Wright. 


I.      To 
Grew. 


a.    [L.  prcesens,  present, 

and  facio,    to    make.] 

More. 


t  PRE§-5;N-TiF'IC,  , 

t  PREt?-eN-TiF'l-CAL,  ' 
Making  present. 

fPRE^-^N-TiF'IC-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  make  pres- 
ent. More. 

PRE-SENT'l-MENT,  n.  [L.  pres,  before,  and  En^. 
sentiment.]  A  previous  notion,  idea,  or  senti- 
ment. *'  A  presentiment  of  what  is  to  be."  Butler. 

PRE-SENT-!-MENT'AL,  w.  Relating  to,  or  having, 
presentiment.  Coleridge. 

t  PRjp-SEN'TION,  n.     See  Presension.       Todd. 

PRf:§'^NT-LY,  ad.    1.  f  At  present ;  at  this  time  ; 
now.     "  All  I  will  presently  say  is  this."  Hooker. 
2.  Immediately;  at  once  ;  directly;  soon. 

He  sJiall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of 
angels.  Matt.xjLyi.5Z. 

PRe-§ENT'MJ5NT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  presenting. 

Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment.  Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  presented;  presentation;  ap- 
pearance. 

The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers.  Shak. 

3.  {Law.)  The  notice  taken  by  a  grand 
jury,  of  their  own  knowledge,  without  any  bill 
or  indictment  found  before  them,  of  any  of- 
fence, nuisance,  libel,  &c. :  —  an  indictment 
found  by  a  grand  jury  :  —  also  the  writing  which 
contains  the  accusation  presented.         Bouvier. 

Presentment  contracts,  the  production  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  promissory  note  to  the  party  on  whom  the 
former  is  drawn  for  Jiis  acceptance',  or  to  the  person 
bound  to  pay  either  for  payment.  Bouvier. 

jB®=The  difference  between  a  presentment  and  an 
inquisition  is  this,  that  The  former  is  found  by  a  grand 
jury  authorized  to  inq  uire  of  offences  generally,  where- 
as the  latter  is  an  accusation  found  by  a  jury  specially 
returned  to  inquire  concerning  the  particular  offence. 
Bouvier. 

t  PRE^'ENT-NESS,  n.  Presence  of  mind ;  quick- 
ness at  emergencies  ;  presence.  Clarendon. 

PRESEJ^TOIR  (prez-en-twbr'),  «-  [Fr.]  An  orna- 
mental cup,  very  shallow,  and  having  a  tall  en- 
riched stem.  Fairkolt. 

PRF'-SERV'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  preserved. 

PRE?-^R-VA'TION,  n.     [Sp.  preservacion.] 

1.  The  act  of  preserving;  care  to  preserve; 
protection.  .     Locke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  preserved ;  security. 

Every  senseless  thing,  by  nature's  light. 

Doth  preservation  seek,  destruction  shun.         Davies. 

PRJp-SERV'A-TiVE,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  preservativo  ; 
Fr._  preservatif.]  That  which  preserves  ;  that 
which  has  the  power  of  preserving  or  prevent- 
ing ;  something  that  confers  security. 

"Were  there  truth  therein,  it  were  the  best  preservative  for 
princes.  Browne. 

PRjp-^ERV'A-TiVE,  a.  That  preserves ;  having 
power  to  preserve  ;  conservative.  Johnson. 

PR5;-?ERV'A-TO-RY,  n.  That  which  preserves ; 
preservative  ;  a  conservatory.  Whitlock. 

PR^-^ERV'A-TO-RY,  a.  That  may  tend  to  pre- 
serve ;  preservative  ;  conservative.-       Bp.  Hall. 

PR?-§ERVE'  (pre-Kerv'),  v.  a.  [Low  Ij.  proiservo  \ 
pr(B,  before,  and  servo,  to  save  ;  It.  preservare  ; 
Sp.  p?'eservar  ;  Fr.  prese}'ver.]     [i.  presehyed  ; 

pp.  PRESEllVING,  PKESEItVED.] 

1.  To  shelter  from  harm,  danger,  or  injury  ; 
to  protect ;  to  shield ;  to  keep  ;  to  secure  ;  to 
save;  to  guard;  to  defend;  to  watch  over;  to 
spare. 

To  be  inditfcrent.  which  of  two  opinions  is  true,  is  the  right 
temper  of  the  mind,  that  preserves  it  irom  being  imposed  on 
till  it  has  done  its  best  to  find  the  truth.  Locke. 

2.  To  season,  as 'fruit,  vegetables,  &c.,  with 
sugar  or  other  substances  in  order  to  keep  from 
decaying  :  —  to  embalm.  "  To  preserve  plums, 
walnuts,  or  cucumbers."  Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Keep. 

PR^-^ERVE',  n.  1.  Fruit  preserved  in  sugar  or 
syrup  ;  a  sweetmeat.  Mortimer. 

2.  An  enclosed  place  set  apart  for  the  preser- 
vation of  game  ;  an  enclosure.  Baird. 

PR^i-^ERV'^R,  n.  1.  The  person  or  thing  that 
preserves,  or  that  keeps  from  ruin  or  mischief. 

Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  makes  preserves  of  fruits. 


MtEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  Rt^LE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  g,  soft;   £,  G,  £,  |,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   :s^  as  gz.— THIS,  this. 


PRESERVERESS 
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PRESTIGE 


PR^-^ERV  ^R-ESS,  n.     A  female  who  preserves. 
PRE-SIIOW,  V.  a.     To  show  beforehand  or  pre- 


viously ;  to  foreshow. 


Roffet. 


PR5*§IDE'  (pre-zid')  [pre-zid',  Ja,  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
pre-sid',  S.  IV.  P.  J.  FJ\j  v.  n.  [1,.  prcesideOj  to 
sit  before ;  pree^  before,  and  scdeo,  to  sit ;  It. 
presedere  \  Sp.  preside)- ;  Fr.  presider.'\  \i.  pre- 
sided ;  pp.  PRESIDING,  PRESIDED.] 

1.  To  sit  or  be  set,  or  placed,  as  chief  or  head ; 
to  have  authority  over  others  ;  to  act  as  presi- 
dent; as,  *'  Ho  preside  over  an  assembly." 

2.  To  have  superintendence ;  to  be  watchful. 

O'er  the  plans 
Of  thriving  peace  thy  thoughtftil  hxXQS  preside.     'Thomson. 

PR6§'I-DENCE,  ?i.    Presidency;  superintendence. 

The  presence  and  presidence  of  a  sincere  religious  prin- 
ciple. -Ed.  Jiev. 

PRE§  l-DEN-CY,  n.  1.  The  act  of  presiding; 
presidentship  ;  superintendence  ;  oversight. 

Without  tlie  presidency  and  guidance  of  some  superior 
agent.  Ray. 

2.  The  office  of  president ;  as,  **  To  be  elected 
to  the  presidency.' 

3.  The  term  of  a  president's  office;  as,  "The 
presidency  of  Washington  began  April  30,  1789, 
and  ended  March  3,  1797." 

FRfe^'l-D^NT,  n.  [L.  prcesidens  \  It.  <Sf  Sp.  presi- 
dente ;  Fr.  president,'] 

1.  One  who  presides,  or  who  is  placed  in  au- 
thority over  others,  as  in  an  assembly. 

The  tutor  sits  in  the  cliair  as  president  or  moderator,  to  see 
that  the  rules  of  disputation  be  observed.  Waits. 

2.  A  superintendent ;  a  tutelary  power. 

This  last  complaint  the  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 

Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse.  Waller. 

3.  +  A  guide  ;  a  precedent.  Bacon. 

4.  The  chief  officer  of  an  institution  or  cor- 
poration ;    as,  *'  The  president  of  a  college.*' 

5.  The  chief  officer  or  magistrate  of  a  repub- 
lic ;  as,  "  The  president  of  the  United  States." 

PRE§-I-DEN'TIAL,  a.  1.  Presiding  over.  "-Pres- 
idential angels."  GlanviU. 

2.  Relating  to  a  president.  Qu.  Rev. 

PR^^'I-DJPNT-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  president, 
or  his  term  of  office ;  presidency.  Hooker. 

PR^l-^ID'^R,  n.    One  who  presides.        Williams. 

PRE-SID'I-AL,  a.  [L.  prcesidlalis  \  prcesidium, 
defence';  Fr.  presidial.]  Relating  to,  or  hav- 
ing, a  garrison.     "PresiWio/ castles."     Howell. 

PRg-Sio'I-A-RY,  a.  [L.  p7'tBsidiarius ;  It.  pre- 
sidiario.]'  Of," or  belonging  to,  a  garrison.  "The 
presidiary  soldiers."  Sheldon. 

PR5-§ID'ING,^.  a.     That  presides ;  directing. 

PRE-SlG-Nr-F|-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  prcssignificatio ; 
It.  significazione  I  Sp.  stgnificacion.l  The  act 
of  presignifying.  Ban-ow. 

PRE-SIG'Nl-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  prtBj  before,  and  ;Eng. 
signify.']  \i.  presignified  ;  pp.  presignify- 
ing, PRESIGNIFIED.]  To  signify  beforehand  ; 
to  mark  or  denote  before.  Pearsoti. 

PRE-SPl'NAL,  a.  [h. pnBj  before,  and  spina,  the 
spine.]     Being  before  the  spine.         DungUson. 

PRfiSS,  V.  a.  [L.  premo,  pressus;  It.  pressure; 
FT.presse7\  —  Dut.  S;  Ger.pressen;  Ban.  pres- 
sor.]    [i.  pressed  ;  pp.  pressing,  pressed.] 

1.  To  compress  with  force  or  a  weight  ap- 
plied ;  to  crowd  into  a  smaller  space ;  to  squeeze ; 
to  crush;  to  gripe. 

I  took  tlie  crapes,  andpressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup. 

Gen.  xl.  11. 

2-  To  crush  with  calamities  ;  to  oppress. 

Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down.  Shak: 

3.  To  urge  by  necessity ;  to  constrain ;  to 
compel ;  to  coerce ;  to  drive  ;  to  hasten. 

With  hunger  pressed,  devours  the  pleasing  bait.     Dryden. 
To  purge  him  of  that  humor 
That  presses  him  from  sleep.  Siiak. 

4.  To  impose  by  constraint;  to  compel;  to 
force.     "  He  pressed  a  letter  upon  me."  Diyden. 

5.  To  affect  strongly ;  to  move  ;  to  stir. 

Paul  was  pressed  in  spirit.  -^cts. 

6.  To  inculcate  with  argument  or  importuni- 
ty ;  to  enforce  ;  to  enjoin  ;  to  urge  ;  to  solicit. 

Be  sure  iopress  upon  him  every  motive.  Addison. 

7.  To  hug,  as  in  embracing.  Dryden. 


8.  To  force  into  the  naval  or  the  military  ser- 
vice ;  to  impress,  as  seamen  or  as  soldiers. 

You  were  pressed  for  the  sea  service.  Swift. 

9.  To  squeeze  in  order  to  make  smooth,  as 
cloth  or  paper. 

PRESS,  V.  n.  1.  To  act  with  compulsive  violence ; 
to  be  distressing.  "  The  most  pressing  difficul- 
ties." Tillotson. 

2.  To  proceed  or  go  forward  with  violence, 
energy,  or  perseverance  towards  any  object. 

I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  rliil.  iii.  14. 

3.  To  make  invasion  ;  to  encroach. 

Pope. 


On  superior  powers 
Were  we  Xopr^s,  infbriors  might  on  ours. 

4.  To  crowd ;  to  throng. 


For  he  had  healed  many,  insomuch  that  they  pressed  upon 
him  for  to  touch  liim.  Mark  iii.  10. 

5,  To  come  unseasonably  or  importunately. 

Nor  press  too  near  the  throne.  Dn/'Jsn, 

6.  To  have  weight  or  influence  ;  to  operate. 

When  arguments  press  equally  in  matters  indifferent,  the 
safest  method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither.         Addison. 


7.    To   push ;   to  bear, 
upon  Hector  too  boldly." 


"  Patroclus  presses 
Pope. 


PRESS,  n.  [It.  pressa;  Sp.  prensa\  Fr.  presse; 
Dan.  (Sf  Ger.  presse.] 

1.  An  instrument  or  machine  by  which  any 
thing  is  pressed  :  — ■  a  wine-press  ;  a  cider-press. 

The  press  is  full,  the  fats  overflow.  Joel  iii.  13. 

2.  The  instrument  used  in  printing  ;  a  print- 
ing-press. 

Make  /jresses  groan ,  lead  acnatora  to  fight.  You7ig. 

3.  The  business  of  printing  and  publishing; 
the  literature  of  a  country. 

The  liberty  of  the  pt'ess  is  the  palladium  of  all  the  civil, 
political,  and  religious  liberty  of  an  Englishman.         Junius. 

4.  A  crowd ;  a  tumult ;  a  throng. 

Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me?  Sliak. 

5.  Violent  tendency  ;  act  of  pushing  forward. 

6.  A  case  or  frame  for  clothes  and  other  uses. 
**  Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk."        Shak. 

7.  Aeommission  to  force  men  into  the  mili 
tary  or  naval  service  ;  impressment.       Raleigh. 

Press  of  sail,  as  much  as  the  wind,  at  any  given 
time,  will  permit  the  ship  to  carry.  Mar.  Diet. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  the  liberty  or  right  which  all 
men  have  to  print  and  publish  whatever  they  may 
deem  proper,  unless,  by  doing  so,  they  infringe  the 
rights  of  another,  as  in  the  case  of  copyrights. Bowwier. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is,  indeed,  essential  to  the  nature 
of  a  free  state;  but  this  consists  in  laying  no  previous  re- 
straints upon  publications,  and  not  in  freedom  ii-om  censure 
for  criminal  matter  when  published.  Blackstone. 

PRESS'-BED,  n.  A  bed  that  maybe  turned  up 
and  enclosed  in  a  case. 

I  was  to  sleep  in  a  little  press-bed  in  Dr.  Johnson's  room. 

Bu!<ioell. 

PRESS'^R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  presses. 

PRESS'— GANG,  n.  A  detachment  from  a  ship's 
crew,  or  a  number  of  men,  strolling  about  with 
authority  to  impress  men  into  naval  service  ; 
an  impress-gang.  Johnson. 

PRESS'JNG,  j9.  o.  Squeezing;  constraining;  dis- 
tressing ;  —  urgent ;  importunate. 

PRliSS'ING-LY,  arf.  "With  force;  closely.  Howell. 

PRES'SION,  n.     [L.  pressio ;  It.  pressione.] 

1.  fif'he  act  of  pressing;  pressure.     Newton. 

2.  In  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  an  endeavor 
to  move.  Wright. 

PRES'SI-RoS-TgR,  n.  \L.  pressus,  flattened,  and 
rostrum,  a  beak.]  ( Omtth.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
wading  birds,  including  those  which  have  a  flat- 
tened or  compressed  beak.  Brande. 

PRES'SI-ROS-TRAL,  a.  (Omith.)  Having  a  com- 
pressed or  flattened  beak.  Clarke. 

t  PRiiS'Sl-TANT,  a.     Gravitating ;  heavy.    More. 

fPRESS'LY,  ac?.     [L.  presse.]     Closely.        More. 

PRESS'MAN.   K. ;    pi.   PRESSMEN.     1.    A  printer 

who  works  at  the  press.  Ld.  Chesterjield. 

2.  One  of  a  press-gang.  Chapman. 

PRESS'-M0N"-5Y  (pres'niun-e),  n.  Money  given 
to  one  who  is  pressed  into  the  naval  service  ;■ 
prest-money.  —  See  Piles t-money.  Gay. 

t  PRESS'N^SS,  n.  Closeness  ;  compression.  Fom71^. 


PRESS-PACK,  V.  a.  To  compress  by  a  hydraulic 
or  other  press.  Ogilvie. 

PRESS'-ROOM,  71.  An  apartment  in  which  presses 
for  any  purpose  are  kept ;  —  the  room  where 
the  printing-presses  are  worked,  as  distinguished 
from  a  composing-room,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

PR£SS'VR-A<?E,  n.  The  juice  of  the  grape  ex- 
tracted by  the  press  .  —  a  fee  paid  to  the  owner 
of  a  wine-press  for  its  use.  Simmonds. 

PRESS'TJRE  (prgsh'tir)>  ™-     [I^-  ^  !*•  pressura.] 

1.  The  act  of  pressing  or  crushing,  or  the 
state  of  being  pressed  or  crushed.         Johnson. 

2.  Force  acting  against  any  thing;  weight 
acting  or  resisting ;  gravitation. 

Every  thing  fitted  to  produce  the  sensation  of  pressure, 
such  as  a  weight,  the  elasticity  of  a  spring,  &c.,  is  called  a 
pressure.  ^at.  Q/c. 

Since  the  particles  of  a  liquid  move  among  each  other 
with  perfect  freedom,  it  follows  that  hquide  must  transmit 
pressure  equally  in  every  direction.  Lbonnit. 

3.  Affliction  ;  grievance  ;  distress  ;  oppression. 

To  this  consideration  he  retreats,  m  the  midst  of  all  his 
pressio-es,  with  comfort.  Attertmry. 

4.  Character  impressed  ;  impression;  stamp. 

From  my  memory 
I  'II  wipe  away  ...  all  pressures  past 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there.  Shak. 

5.  Urgency;  as,  "The  pressure  of  public 
business."  Roget. 

PRESS'WORK  (prSs'wurk),  n.  {Printing.)  The 
operation  of  taking  impressions  from  types,  by 
means  of  the  press.  Brande. 

t  PREST,  a.  \li.  prtssto ;  prts,  before,  and  sto,  to 
stand  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  presto ;  Old  Fr.  prest ;  Fr.  pret.] 

1.  Ready;  not  dilatory. 

Each  mind  is  prest,  and  open  every  ear.  Fairfax. 

,6®="  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  sense  of 
the  word  as  used  in  the  phrase  prest  men,  i.  e.  men  not 
forced  into  the  service,  as  we  now  understand  it,  but 
men  for  a  certain  sum  received,  prest  or  ready  to 
march  at  command.     Johnson. 

2.  fNeat:  — tight.  Tusser. 

t  PREST,  n.     XO\d  Fr.  prest.]     1.  f  A  loan. 

lie  required  of  the  city  aprest  of  six  thousand  marks.  Bacon. 

2.  (Law.)  Duty  in  money  to  be  paid  by  the 
sheriff  upon  his  account  in  the  exchequer  or  for 
money  left  in  his  hands.  }Vhishaw. 

PRES'TA-BLE,  a.  Payable;  that  may  be  made 
good.  "  [Scotland.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

PRPS-TA'TION,  n.    [L.  prtEstatio,  a  paying  or  per- 
forming.]    {Old.  Eng.  Law.)  A  payment  or  per- 
formance :  — the  rendering  of  a  service.  Burrill. 
Prestation  money,  a  sum  of  money  paid  by  archdea- 
cons yearly  to  their  bishop.  Whishaw. 

PRES'T^R,  n.  [Gr.  irptjcT/ip,  a  meteor ;  TrpjjSw, 
Trp^ffo),  to  blow  into  a  flame.] 

1.  A  kind  of  exhalation,  thrown  from  the 
clouds  downwards  with  such  force  as  to  be  set 
on  fire  by  the  collision.  Todd. 

2.  The  external  part  of  the  neck  which  swells 
when  one  is  angry.  Wright. 

3.  t  A  priest.  Clarke. 
Prester  John,  "  the  priest  John,"  was  the  name 

given,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  asupposed  Christian  sov- 
ereign, who  was  said  to  live  somewhere  in  the  interior 
of  Asia.  "This  report  seems  to  have  originated  wilh 
the  Nestorians.  The  existence  of  such  amonflirch  con- 
tinued to  he  believed  in  Europe  till  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when  the  Portuguese,  having  reached 
India, set  about  looking  for  Prester  John  in  that  coun- 
try, but  without  success ;  and  subsequently  he  was 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  king  of 
Habbesh  m  Abyssinia.  P.  Cyc. 

PRES-TEZ'zM  (pres-tets'za.),  n.  [It.]  {Mus.) 
Quickness ;  rapidity.  Moore. 

PRES-Tig^E',  or  PRES'TJ(^E  (prgs-tej'w  pres'tjj), 
71.;  pi.  PR£s'T^(;^E§.    [1,.  prcestigia,  prtestigium 
It.  -Sg  Sp. prestigio ;  Fr.  prestige'!] 

1.  Illusion ;  enchantment ;  fascination;  charm. 
The  sophisms  of  infidelity  and  the  prestiges  of  imposture. 

Warlmrton. 

2.  Moral  .influence  or  advantage  created  by 
past  success ;  auspicious  circumstance  or  ad- 
vantage ;  giving  promise  of  success. 

She  [Elizabeth!  comes  to  the  throne  with  sueh  a  prestige 
as  never  sovereign  came  since  the  days  when  Isaiah  sabg  his 
paan  over  young  Hezekiah's  accession.  N.  Jirit.  Jiev. 

The  prestige  of  a  successful  battle,  especially  to  young 
troops,  IS  inestimable.  Ch.  Oo. 

j^^  Prestige  manifestly  supplies  a  want  in  our 
toneue  ;  it  expresses  something  which  no  single  word 
in  English  could  express,  which  could  only  be  ex- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  IT,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  |,  O,  r,   Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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pressed  by  a  circumlocution,  beinff  titat  moral  iiijluence 
which  past  succcuses,  an  the  pledge  of  and  promise  of 
future  oiies,  breed.  Tlie  word  lias  thus  naturally  come 
to  be  of  very  frequent  use  by  good  En{;Ii5h  writers ; 
for  they  do  not  feel  that,  in  employing  it,  they  are  de- 
serting as  good  or  a  better  word  of  theirown.  At  first, 
all  used  it  avowedly  as  French,  writing  it  in  Italics. 
Gradually  the  number  of  those  who  write  it  in  Italics 
will  become  fewer  and  fewer,  till  they  cease  altogeth- 
er._  It  will  then  only  need  that  the  accent  should  be 
shifted,  in  obedience  to  the  tendencies  of  the  English 
language  from  the  second  syllable  to  the  first,  and 
that,  instead  of  pres-tige',  it  should  be  pronounced 
prfis'tjge,  and  its  naturalization  will  be  complete.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  in  twenty  years  it  will  be  so 
pronounced  by  the  great  body  of  well-educated  Eng- 
lishniei).     Trench^  1855. 

J9^  Johnson  inserted  in  his  Dictionary  the  word 
pres'iige-s,  pi.,  from  L.  priFslig-iiPy  as  Coles,  Kirby,  Bai- 
ley, and  Martin  had  done  in  their  Dictionaries,  and  he 
retained  the  following  definition,  which  was  given 
by  Kirby  ;  "  Illusions  ;  impostures  ;  juggling  tricks  "  ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  fVarburtan. 

t  PE^S-Trp-J-A'TION,  n.  [L.  prcestigia,  tricks.] 
A  deceiving ;  legerdemain  ;  juggling.      Howell. 

t  PR^S-TI^'J-A-TOR,  n.     A  juggler.  More. 

t  PRJfS-Tlgi'I-A-Tp-RY,  w.     Juggling.       Barrow. 

tPK(;S-Tiqr'!-OUS,  o.     Practising  tricks.       Bale. 

PRES'TI-MO-NY,  re.  [L.  prceato,  to  maintain; 
jBj'ffi,  before,  and  sto,  to  stand ;  Port.  S;  Sp.  pres- 
timonio.']  [Canon  Law.)  A  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  priest,  not  subject  to  the  pope  or  the 
ordinary.  Wright. 

PRES-TIS'SJ-MO,  ad.  [It.]  {Mus.)  Extremely 
fast  or  quick.  Mowe. 

PREST'— MON-pv,  n.  Earnest  money  given  to  a 
soldier  when  he  is  enlisted ;  —  so  called  because 
it  binds  the  receiver  to  be  ready  for  service  at 
all  times  appointed.  —  See  Puest.       W/as/iaw. 

PRES'TO,  ad,  [L.  prcesto,  ready;  prtB,  before, 
and  sto,  to  stand  ;  It.  iS;  Sp.  presto."] 

1.  Quickly  ;  at  once  ;  —  a  word  used  by  those 
who  show  legerdemain.  Swift. 

2.  (Mus.)  In  a  lively  manner ;  gayly  ; — im- 
plying that  the  movement  at  the  beginning  of 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  performed  in  a  very 
quick,  though  not  the  quickest,  time.       Moore. 

t  PR^-STRIC'TION,  re.  [Old  L.  prcestrictio.']  A 
dimness  of  sight.  Milton. 

PREST'-SAIL,  n.  {Naiit.)  All  the  sail  which  a 
ship  can  carry.  Clarke. 

+  PI15-S0L'TOR,  re.  [L.  pi-eesuUor.]  One  who 
leads  a  dance.  Cudworth. 

PRg-SUM'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  presumed; 
credible  ;  probable.  Todd. 

PR5-§UM'A-BLY,  ad.    By  presumption.  Browne. 

PR5-§UME'  (pre-zum'),  v.  n.  [L.  prtBSmmo,  to  an- 
ticipate ;  2^ts,  before,  and  sumo,  to  take  up ;  It. 
presumere ;   Sp.  presumir ;  Fr.  presumer.]     [i. 

PBESUMED  ;  pp.  PRESUMING,  PRESUMED.] 

1.  To  believe  previously  without  examination  ; 

to  suppose;  to  believe  ;  to  think. 

We  do  not  only  pi-esume  it  may  be  so,  but  actually  find 
It  so.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  To  venture  without  positive  leave  ;  to  dare. 
I  to  the  heavenly  vision  thus  presumed.  Milton. 

3.  To  form  confident  or  arrogant  opinions  ;  — 
with  vpon  before  the  cause  of  confidence. 

Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love.  Shak. 

4.  To  make  confident  or  arrogant  attempts. 
Placed  heaven  from  earth  so  far.  that  earthly  Bight, 

If  it  presume,  might  err  in  things  too  high.  Muton. 

PRE-§UME',  V.  a.     To  take  for  granted  ;  to  sup- 
pose ;    to 'believe ;    to  consider;    to  deem;    to 
think;  as,  "Every  man  is  to  be 
cent  till  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty 

PRE-^UM'pR,  n. 
garit  person. 

PRe-SUM'ING,  p.  a.  Supposing  :  —  venturing 
without  permission  ;  confident ;  forward ;  arro- 
gant; presumptive;  presumptuous. 

PRe-|tJMP'TipN  (pre-zum'shun),  re.  \1,.  prassump- 
tio;  Ft.  presomptimi.]      _  ,    ,.  ,  .       , 

1.  The  act  of  presuming ;  beliet  previously 
formed;  opinion;  supposition. 

ThouKh  men  believed  in  a  future  state,  they  had  but  con- 
fused 2)icsumj<(iwM  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  il.  Bogers. 


mno- 
Blackstone. 


One  who  presumes;   an  arro- 
Hammond. 
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2.  Confidence  grounded  on  any  thing  pre- 
supposed ;  —  with  upon. 

A  presumption  upon  this  aid  was  the  principal  motive  for 
the  undertaking.  Claieyidon. 

3.  An  argument  strong,  but  not  demonstra- 
tive ;  a  strong  probability.  Hooker. 

4.  Presumptuousness ;  arrogance. 

Lest  blind  presumption  work  their  ruining.  Daniel 

5.  Unreasonable  confidence  of  divine  favor. 

The  awe  of  his  mtgesty  will  keep  us  from  presumption. 

Rogers. 

6.  (Law.)  A  belief  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
fact  not  actually  known,  arising  from  its  neces- 
sary or  usual  connection  with  others  which  are 
known  :  —  an  inference  affirmative  or  disaffirm- 
ative  of  the  existence  of  a  disputed  fact,  drawn 
by  a  judicial  tribunal,  by  a  process  of  probable 
reasoning,  from  some  one  or  more  matters  of 
fact,  either  admitted  in  the  cause  or  otherwise 
satisfactorily  established.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Arro&ance. 

PR5-^UMP'T!VE(pre-zuin'tjv),a,  \Yx.prhomptif.'\ 

1.  Taken  by  previous  supposition  ;  grounded 
on  probable  evidence  ;  supposed.  Locke. 

2.  Confident;  arrogant;  presumptuous. 

It  may  not  be  pr&mmpUve  or  sceptical  to  doubt  of  both 
[opinions].  Browne. 

Presumptive  evidence,  {Law.)  evidence  from  which 
a  presuniption  may  be  inferred.  In  all  cases  of  prob- 
able reasoning,  the  proof  is  said  to  be  presumptive^ 
and  the  inference  to  which  it  gives  rise  presumption. 
Burrill.  —  Presumptive  heir,  (Law.)  a  person  who,  if 
Ills  ancestor  should  die  immediately,  would,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  thmgs,  be  liis  heir.    Burrill. 

PR^-§IJMP'T[VE-LY,  ad.  In  a  presumptive  man- 
ner ;  by  previous  supposition.  Burke. 

PK?-§UMPT'U-OUS  (pre-zumt'yii-us),  a.  [It.  ^ 
Sp.  presuntuoso  ;  Fr.  presomptuetcx.'] 

1.  Arrogant ;  unreasonably  confident ;  too  bold. 

Minds  somewhat  raised 
By  fnlse,  presumptuous  hope,  Milton, 

2.  Irreverent  with  respect  to  holy  things. 

The  sins  whereinto  he  falleth  are  not  presumptuous.  Perkins. 
/I®^  *'  There  IS  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  tins  word 
in  three  syllables  (pre-ziini'shus),  winch  should  be 
carefully  avoided."     JValker. 

PR^-^UMPT'y-OUS-LY  (pre-zumt'yu-us-le),  ad.  In 
a  presumptuous  manner  ;  arrogantly  ;  confident- 
ly ;  —  irreverently. 

And  not  suffer  me  to  go  on  presumptuously.    Bammond. 

PR?-§tJMPT'U-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing presumptuous ;  unfounded  confidence  ;  ir- 
reverence. Conybeare. 

PRE-SUP-PO^'AL,  n.  Presupposition  ;  a  supposal 
previously  formed.  Hooker. 

PRE-SUP-p6§E',  v.  a.  [L.  prce,  before,  and  Eng. 
sitppose."]  \i.  PRESUPPOSED  ;  pp.  presuppos- 
ing, PRESUPPOSED.]  To  suppose  beforehand  ; 
to  conjecture  or  surmise  previously ;  to  imply 
as  antecedent ;  to  take  for  granted ;  to  assume. 

Inasmuch  as  a  righteous  life  presupposes  life.  Hooker. 

PRE-SUP-PO-^I"TIO]N'  (pre-sup-po-zish'un),  n.  [It. 
presupposiztone ;  Sp.  presuposicion ;  Fr.  pre- 
supposition.'] Supposition  previously  formed; 
conjecture;  surmise.  North. 

PRE-SUR-MlSE',  n.  [L.  pree,  before,  and  Eng. 
sitrmzse.l  Surmise  previously  formed;  previous 
supposition  or  suspicion.  Shak. 

PR?-TENCE',  n.  [L.  prffi,  before,  and  te^ido,  ten- 
sus,  to  hold  out  or  extend.] 

1.  The  act  of  pretending,  or  showing,  or  al- 
leging what  is  not  real;  show;  appearance; 
pretext. 

With  flying  speed  and  seeming  great  pretence.        Spenser. 

_  2.  t  A  false  argument  grounded  upon  ficti- 
tious postulates. 

T\uB  prete^tce  against  religion  will ...  be  baffled.      Tillotson. 

3.  Assumption;  claim;  demand. 

Primogeniture  cannot  have  any  pretence  to  a  right  of  solely 
mheriting  property  or  power.  Locke. 

4.  Something  threatened  or  held  out  to  terrify. 

Against  the  undivulged  presence  I  fight 

Of  treasonous  malice.  Shak. 

Escutcheon  of  pretence  (Her.)  is   that  in  wliich   a 

man  bears  the  coat  of  arms  of  Ins  wife,  being  an 

heiress.  Crabb. 

Syn.  — See  Pretext. 

Having  no  pretence. 

Milton. 


PRg-TENCE'L^SS,  o. 


PRETER-IJMPERFECT 

PR^l-TEND',  V.  a.  [L.  prtstendo,  to  pretend ;  prts, 
before,  and  tendo,  to  hold  out ;  It.  pretendere  ; 
S-p. pretender;  Fr.  pretendre-l     \i.  pretended  ; 

pp.  PRETENDING,    PRETENDED.] 

1.  t  To  hold  out ;  to  stretch  forward. 

His  target  always  over  )icr pretended.  Spenser. 

2.  To  represent  or  show  deceptively ;  to  al- 
lege falsely  ;  to  simulate  ;  to  feign  ;  to  aff'ect. 

"What  reason  can  any  man  pretend  against  religion  ? 

Tillotson. 

3.  To  exhibit  as  a  cover  of  something  hidden. 

Lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended 
To  hellish  foLichood,  suare  them.  Milttm. 

4.  To  lay  claim  to  ;  to  claim  :  —  to  profess. 

Are  they  not  rich  ?    What  more  can  they  j/retend  ?     Pope, 

5.  fTo  design  ;  to  intend;  to  plan;  to  plot. 

None  jour  foes  but  such  gs  sliall  pretend 
Malicious  pruetices  against  his  state.  Sliak. 

Syn.  — See  Feign. 

PR^-TEND',  V.  n.  1.  To  hold  out  an  appearance  ; 
to  put  in  a  claim,  truly  or  falsely. 

What  peace  can  be  when  both  to  one  pretend?       Drydcn. 

2.  To  presume  an  ability  to  do  any  thing;  to 
profess  presumptuously.  '  Browne. 

PRJ^-TEND'^D,  7?.  a.  Feigned;  merely  apparent ; 
not  real ;  hypocritical. 

PR5-TEND']pD-LY,  ad.  By  pretence;  by  false 
appearance  or  representations.  Barroio. 

t  PR^-TEN'D?NCE,  7i.     Pretence.  Daniel. 

PR^-TEN'DpNT,  n.  A\)veteTi6iev. Rel.Wottonian<e. 

PRjp-TEND'.5R,  n.  1.  One  who  pretends:  —  one 
who  pretends  to  a  right  from  which  he  is  exclud- 
ed, or  to  which  he  has  no  just  claim.  Dryden. 
2.  {Eng.  Hist.)  The  name  by  which  Charles 
Stuart,  the  grandson  of  James  II.,  of  England, 
is  generally  known,  from  his  having  pretended 
a  right  to  the  British  crown,  from  which  he  hr.d 
been  excluded.  Brando. 

PR^-TEND'JNG,  ^.  fl.  Making  pretensions  ;  simu- 
lating; acting  under  false  appearances;  acting 
hypocritically. 

PRJJ-TEND'ING-LY,  ad.  Arrogantly;  presumpt- 
xiously. 

PRg-TENSED'    (pre-tenst'),   a.      [L.  prce,   before, 

and  te?ido,  tensus,  to  tend-]     {Law.)  Pretended. 

/(Or"  When  a  party,  out  of  jiossession  of  lands  or 

tenements,  claimed  or  sued  for  the  possession,  he  was 

said  to  have  d.  pretensed  x\^hi  and  title.    Burrill. 

t  PRjp-TEN'S^D-LY,  ad.  "With pretension.  Draut. 

PR^-TBN'SrON  (pre-ten'shuiO,  n.  \\X.  pretenzione  \ 
Fr.  pretention^ 

1.  A  claim,  true  or  false;  demand;  assump- 
tion. 

Men  indulge  those  opinions  and  practices  that  favor  their 
pretensions.  UEstranije. 

2.  Fictitious  appearance ;  pretence  ;  conceit. 

He  had  prejudice  to  all  concealments  and i)reteHs?ons.  Felt. 
Syn.  —  A  pretension  implies  that  there  is  some  one 
who  pretends  ;  but  there  may  be  a  claim  witiioiit  an 
immediate  claimant.  A  false  pretenm.on\  a  true  or 
false  claim.  Those  who  make  the  highest  pretensions 
often  have  but  slender  claims  to  public  favor  ;  a  just 
demand;  Kriogani  assumption  ■)  ialse pretences. 

t  PRg-TEN'TA-TTVE,  u.  That  may  be  previous- 
ly tried  or  attempted.  M'^otto7i. 

PRg-TEN'TrotiS,  a.  [Fr.  pr^tentieux.l  Making 
pretensions;  pretending;  assuming;  conceit- 
ed; vain.  Brit.  Rev.  Qit.  Rev. 
S^^^  Pretentious,  the  adjective  of  pretence,  \v\nt\\ 
is  a  word  at  the  present  moment  forcing  its  way  into 
existence,  is  now  displeasing  enough  to  delicate  ears  ; 
yet  no  doubt  it  will  keep  its  ground,  for  it  supplies  a 
real  need,  and  has  the  analogy  of  the  French  pretcn- 
tieiix  to  help  it.  In  a  very  little  time  multitudes  will 
use  It,  quite  unconscious  that  it  is  not  older,  nor  per- 
Jiaps  so  old  as  they  are  themselves."  ,  Trench,  1851. 

PRE  'TRR.  [L.  pr(Pter.']  A  particle,  in  words  of 
Latin  origin,  signifying  beside,  beyond,  beyond 
in  time. 

PRE-T^R-HU'M-AN,  a.  [L.  prmter,  beyond,  and 
Eng.  human.']  Beyond  what  is  human  ;  super- 
human. Milman. 

PR^-TE'RI-fiNT,  a.  [L.  prtstereo,  prceteriens  ; 
pr<ster,  through,  and  eo,  to  go.]  Passed  through ; 
anterior.     "  Freterient  states."    [r.]    Observer. 

PRE'T5;R-1M-PER'F^.CT,  a.     [L.  prccter,  beyond, 
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and  Eng.  imperfect.]  {Gram.)  Imperfectly 
past ;  — -  applied  to  a  tense  which,  in  its  primary 
use,  signifies  a  time  that  was  passing ;  —  other- 
wise called  imperfect. 

PRE'T^:R-!st,  n.  One  who  has  regard  to  the 
past.  Ec.  Rev. 

II  PRET'^R-iTE,  or  PRE'T^R-ITE  [pret'er-Tt,  S.  K, 
Sm.  R.;  pre'ter-n,  \V.  J.  Ja.  C.  Wr.  \Vb.],  a. 
[L.  pr<stereOj  prceteritiiSf  past ;  preetei^^  beyond, 
and  eo,  to  go  ;  Fr.  preterit^  Expressive  of  past 
time  ;  past ;  noting  the  past  or  perfect  tense  of 
the  verb;  as,  "Iwro^e"  ; — "written often^rc^cri^. 
Though  "might,"  "could,"  "would,"  and  "should"  are 
preterite  tenses,  they  are  frequently  employed  to  denote 
present  time.  Crombie. 

,8®=- The  past  tense,  or  preterite,  denotes  past  time. 
Of  this  there  are  three  forms  :  1.  f  wrote.  This  is 
the  simple  form,  and  represents  an  action  which  took 
place  at  some  time  completely  past.  This  is  expressed 
in  English  by  the  preterite,  in  Greek  by  the  aorist- 
undefined.  2.  I  was  writhiQ,  This  is  the  progressive 
form,  and  represents  the  action  as  unfinished  at  a  cer- 
tain specified  time  past.  "  1  was  speaking  when  he 
entered."  Here  we  have  two  acts,  the  act  of  speak- 
ing and  the  act  of  enterinir.  Both  are  past  as  regards 
the  time  of  speaking,  but  they  are  contemporary  as  re- 
gards eacli  other.  The  progressive  form  is  expressed 
by  the  past  tense  of  the  substantive  verb  and  the  pres- 
ent participle.  \  was  speaking  ;  dicebam,  the  imperfect 
tense  of  the  Latin.  3.  I  did  write.  This  is  the  em- 
phatic form.     Fowler. 

II  PRET'^R-ITE,  'n.     The  past  tense.  Ask. 

II  PRET'^R-!TE-NESS,  n.  _The  state  of  being 
preterite  or  past ;  preterition.  Bentley. 

II  PRET-5;R-I"TI0N  (prgt-er-ish'un),  n.  [L.  prcB- 
teritio,  a  passing  over;  Fr.  pretidrition.'] 

1.  The  act  of  going  past,  or  the  state  of  being 
past ;  past  time.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  speaker,  in 
pretending  to  pass  over  any  thing,  makes  a 
summary  mention  of  it.  Chamber's. 

3.  (Law.)  The  omission  by  a  testator  of  sonte 
one  of  his  heirs  who  is  entitled  to  a  portion  in 
the  succession.  Bouvier. 

II  PRET'ER-I-TIVE,  a.  {Gram.)  Applied  to  verbs 
used  only  or  chiefly  in  the  preterite  or  past 
tenses.  Wright. 

PRE-T^R-LAPSED'  (pre-ter-iapst'),  a.  [L.  pr<eter- 
hbor,  pr<stei'lapsus,  to  glide  by  ;  prtBtcr,  by,  and 
labor,  to  glide,]     Past  and  gone.  Gi-anville. 

PRE-T5R-LE'GAL,a.  {L.pr<Bter,  beyond,  and  Eng. 

legal.l     Exceeding  legal  limits.     King  Charles. 
PRE-T^R-MIS'SION  (pre-ter-mish'un),  n.    \h.pr(S- 

termissio  ;  It.  pretermissione ;  S^t.  pretermision; 

Fr.  pr He7'mi$sion.] 

1.  The  act  of  pretermitting;  omission.  Do  ?me. 

2.  {Rhet.)   Preterition.  Wright. 

PRE-T^R-MIt',  v.  a.  [L.  prcstermitto,  to  let  go 
by ;  pr(Bter,  by  or  beyond,  and  mitto^  to  send ; 
It.  pretermettere ;  ^'^.  pretermitir .']     \i.  pretf-ii- 

MITTED;  pp.  PRETERMITTING,  PRETERMITTED.] 

To  omit ;  to  pass  by  ;  to  neglect ;  to  disregard  ; 
to  overlook.  Wyatt.     Bp.  Gardner. 

PRE-T^.R-NAT'U-RAL  (pre-ter-nat'yu-r^l),  a.  [L. 
prceter,  beyond,  and  Eng.  naturaX."]  Beyond 
what  is  natural ;  out  of  the  bounds  of  nature  ; 
unnatural;  irregular;  abnormal;  anomalous. 

A  pretej'natural  temper  of  mind.  Sovth. 

A  preternatural  fermentation.  Siienstonc. 

Syn. —  Preternatural  is  beside  nature  ;  supernatu- 
ral, above  nature  ;  unnatural,  contrary  to  nature.  A 
preternatural  monster  ;  a  supernatural  performance  or 
occurrence ;  an  unnatural  parent. 

PRE-TipR-jVAT-y-RAL'l-TY,  it.  Preternatural- 
ness.*    [r.]       '  '       Smith  on  Old  Age. 

PRE-X?R-nAt'U-RAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  preternatural 
manner;  different  froiri  the  order  of  nature. 

PRE-T^R-NAT'U-RAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  preternatural;  unnaturalness.     Johnson. 

PRE'T^R-PER'F^CT,  a.  [L.  prceter,  beyond,  and 
pei'Jicioyperfectus,  to  finish..']  {Gram.)  Perfect- 
ly past;  applied  to  a  tense  which  denotes  time 
absolutely  past ;  as,  "  I  have  done  "  ;  —  other- 
wise called  simply  perfect.  Addison. 

PRE'TJjlR-PLU'PER-F^iCT,  ff.  [L.  prceter,  beyond, 
plus,  more,  and  perjicio,  perfecius,  to  finish.] 
{Gram.)  More  than  perfectly  past ;  applied  to  a 
time  past  before  some  other  past  time ;  as,  "  I 
haddoyie  " ;  —  otherwise  called  simply  pluperfect. 


PRE-T^R-VEC'TION,  n.  [L.  preeterveotio  ;  pne- 
ter,  beyond,  and  veho,  vectus,  to  carry.]  A  car- 
rying past  or  round.  Potter. 

t  PRg-TEX',  V.  a.     [L.  pretexo,  to  weave  before.] 

1.  To  frame  ;  to  devise.  J.  Knox. 

2.  To  cloak  ;  to  conceal.  Edwards. 

PR5:-TEXT',  or  PRE'TEXT  [pre-tSkst',  S,  W.  P.  E. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wb.;  pre-tekst',  or  prg'tekst,  /. 
TTr. ;  pre'tekst,  if.  jIjA],  «•  \h.  prtstextum  \  It. 
pretesto  ;  Sp.  pretexto  ;  Fr.  prdtexte.']  Pretence  ; 
ostensible  reason ;  false  or  deceptive  appear- 
ance ;  false  allegation  ;  pretension  ;  excuse. 

Shak. 


My  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction. 


Syn. —  Pretext  and  pretence  both  imply  intention 
to  deceive,  the  former  as  to  consequences,  the  latter 
as  to  facts.  Pretext  conceals  the  motive,  pretence  the 
purpose,  of  an  action.  The  pretext  covers  (he  thing 
done  ;  the  pretence  covers  the  thing  to  be  done.  Jus- 
tice is  often  made  apretext  for  murder  ;  and  a  person 
often  obtains  money  or  goods  by  false  pretences. 

PRE-TEX'TJt,  It.     See  Pr^etexta. 

PRE-TIb'J-AL,  a.  [L.  prcB,  before,  and  tibia.l 
{Anat.)  Situated  before  the  tibia.       Dimglison. 

PRE'TOR,  n.     [Ij.prcetor;  prce,  before.] 

1.  {Roman  Ant.)  A  Koman  magistrate. 

fi^  Originally  the  pretor  was  a  kind  of  tlnrd  con- 
sul, but  later  two  pretnrs  were  appointed,  one  of 
whom  tried  causes  between  Roman  citizens,  the  other 
between  strangers,  or  citizens  and  strangers  ;  in  later 
times  more  pretors  were  created,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  provinces.      W.  Smith. 

2.  A  magistrate  or  a  mayor,     [r,]    Spectator. 

PR^-T6'RI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  pretor;  judicial; 
pretorian.     "  The  pretorial  edicts."  Burke. 

PR]5-TO'RI-AN,  u,.  [L.  prcetorianus ;  preetor,  a 
pretor.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  pretor  or  pretors ;  judi- 
cial ;  pretorial. 

The  chancery  had  the  pretorian  power  for  equity.  Bacon. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  body  guard  instituted  by 
Augustus.  Locke. 

Gathering  into  one  camp  all  the  pretorian  cohorts.  Gordon. 
Pretorian  bands  or  cohorts,  a  body  of  troops  institut- 
ed by  Augustus  to  guard  his  person,  composed,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  of  nine  cohorts  of  a  tliouaand  men 
eacli.  Under  Vitellius,  they  consisted  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men.  .Adams. 

PRE-T(3'RI-AN,  n.     A  member  of  a  pretorian  co- 
hort. Gibbon. 
PRE'TOR-SHXP,  ft.     The  office  of  pretor.  Warton. 

II  PRET'TI-LY  (prit'te-le),  ad.  In  a  pretty  man- 
ner;  with  prettiness  ;  neatly ;  pleasingly. 

II  PRET'TI-NESS  (prit'te-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing pretty ;  beauty  without  dignity ;  neat  ele- 
gance without  elevation;  neatness. 

Those  drops  of  prettiness  were  designed  to  exalt  our  con- 
ceptions, not  to  inveigle  or  detain  our  passions.  Boyle. 

II  PRET'TY  (prit'te)  [prit'te,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.  Wi. ;  pret'te,  i?.],  a.  [A.  ^.prmte,  pretty; 
Dan.  prydet,  adorned;  Sw. prgdad,  adorned.] 

1.  Pleasing  without  being  striking  ;  beautiful 
without  grandeur  or  dignity;  moderately  beau- 
tiful; handsome;  neat;  trim;  fair;  fine'. 

This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass.  Shak. 

Of  these  the  idle  Greeks  have  many  pretty  tales.   Raleigh. 

2.  Foppish;  aff^ected; — applied  in  contempt. 

The  prett}/  gentleman  must  have  his  airs.         Guardian. 

3.  Noting  scorn  of  a  person  or  a  thing.  "  A 
pretty  fellow,  indeed  !  "  Johnson. 

A  prett;/  task;  and  so  I  told  the  fool. 

Who  needs  must  undertake  to  please  by  rule.     Dryden. 

4.  Not  very  small.     [Vulgar.] 

Suffered  it  fpr  a  pretty  while  to  continue  Boyle. 

5.  Well  made;  able-bodied;  stout;  brave. 

Observed  they  were  pretty  men,  meaning  not  handsome, 
but  stout,  warlike  fellows.  Waverley. 

Syn.  — See  Beautiful. 

II  PRET'TY  (prit'te),  ad.  [Perhaps  from  Tr.pr^s  de. 
Sullivan.']  In  some  degree;  moderately;  con- 
siderably ;  — less  than  very ;  as,  **  Pretty  well." 

By  that  means  they  became  pretty  vivid.  Newton. 

PRET'TY-F00T-:5D  (-fiit'ed),  a.  Having  a  pretty 
foot.  Selden. 

II  PRET'TY-I^M  (prU'te-lzm),  n.  Affected  pretti- 
ness.    [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

II  PRET'TY-SPO'KEN  (-spok'kn),  a.  Prettily 
spoken ;  —  speaking  in  a  pretty  manner. 


PRE-T$^P'(-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  pr^,  before,  and  Eng. 
typify."]    To  foreshow  by  a  type ;  to  prefigure. 

The  passion  of  the  Messias  was  pretypified.         Pearson. 

PR^-VAIL',  V.  71.  [L.  prcevaleo,  to  exceed  in 
strength  ;  prce,  before,  and  valeo,  to  be  strong; 
It.  prevalere ;  Sp.  prevaler ;  Fr.  pr4valoir.]     \i. 

PKEVAILED;  pp.  prevailing,  PREA'AILED.] 

1.  To  be  prevalent ;  to  have  effect,  power,  or 
influence  ;  to  operate  effectually. 

His  mother  may  prevail  with  him.  Shak. 

2.  To  gain  the  advantage  or  superiority ;  to 
succeed ;  to  prosper. 

I  told  you  tlien  he  sliould  prevail,  and  speed 

On  his  bad  errand.  Milton. 

To  prevail  with,  on,  or  upon,  to  influence;  to  in- 
duce ;  to  persuade.  *'  With  minds  obdurate  nothing 
prevaileth.'^  Hooker.  '^^  Prevail  upon  some  judicious 
friend  to  be  your  constant  hearer."    Swift. 

PR^I-VAIL'ING,  a.  1.  Having  most  influence; 
efficacious  ;  effectual ;  dominant ;  predominant. 

Tears  are  now  prevailing  orators.  HhaJc. 

2.  "Widely  extended;  prevalent;  as,  "Ajsre- 
vailing  disease."  v 

Syn.  —  See  Prevalent. 

PR^l-VAlL'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  prevailing  manner; 
predominantly ;  chiefly.  Saunders. 

t  PR?-VAIL'M:5NT,  u.     Prevalence.  Shak. 

PREV'A-LENCE,    ;  „.  i,  T^e  state  of  being  prev- 
PREV'A-LEN-CY,  >  alent  ;  superiority  ;  predom- 
inance ;  preponderance. 

That  we  may  not  give  advantage  to  the  evil  spirits,  either 
to  our  temptation  or  their  prevalence.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Influence ;  efficacy  in  producing  an  effect. 

The  power  and  prevalcncy  of  the  lawyers.  Clarendon. 

3.  General  existence ;  wide  extension. 

The  prevalence  of  corrupt  fashion.  Rogers. 

PREV'A-LENT,  a.  [L.  prcGvaleo,  preevalens,  to  ex- 
ceed in  strength;  S-p. p7-evale3ite.] 

1.  Exceeding  in  strength  ;  gaining  superior- 
ity ;  victorious ;  predominant ;  prevailing. 

On  the  foughten  field 
Michael  and  his  angels  prevalent.  Milton. 

2.  Powerful;  efficacious;  effectual. 

So  prei-alent  as  to  concern  the  mind 

Of  God  high  blest.  Milton. 

3.  Most  general ;  widely  existing.   Woodtoard. 

This  was  the  most  received  and  prevalent  opinion. 

Woodward. 

Syn.  —  That  which  habitually  prevails  is  preva- 
lent; that  which  actually  prevails  is  preuaiZ/ng- ;  that 
is  predowinant  which  is  superior  in  power  or  influ- 
ence to  all  others.  Prevalent  opinion  ;  prevailing-  pTtac- 
tice  or  custom  ;  predominant  sect  or  party  ;  ruling-  pas- 
sion j  overruling  Providence. 

PREV'A-LENT-LY,  ad.     Powerfully;  forcibly. 

He  interceded  more  prevalently  hy  this  significant  action 
than  if  he  had  used  all  the  eloquence  of  men  and  angels.  A'co«. 

II  PR^I-VAR'I-CATE  [pre-vSr'e-kat,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  R.  Wr. ;  pre-va're-kat,  Sm.],  v.  n.  \Tj.p7'(s- 
varicor,  pr^varicatus,  to  walk  crookedly,  to  col- 
lude ;  prcB,  before,  and  varico,  to  straddle ;  It. 
prevarica7*e ;   Sp.  prevaricar ;  Fr.  prevariquer,] 

[i.  PREVARICATED  ;  pp.  PREVARICATING,    PRE- 
VARICATED.] 

1.  To  evade  the  truth ;  to  equivocate  ;  to  act  or 
speak  evasively  ;  to  quibble ;  to  cavil ;  to  shuffle. 

He  prevaricates  with  his  own  understanding.  South. 

2.  {Civil  Law.)  To  act  with  unfaithfulness 
and  want  of  probity.  Wright. 

II  t  PR?-VAR'J-CATE,  v.  a.  To  pervert ;  to  evade 
by  a  crooked  course.  Bp.  Taylor. 

II  PR?-vAr-I-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  prtBcarieatio,  col- 
lusion ;  Sp.  j3/"ct)fflnt'ac^■o?^ ;  Yy.  prevarication.] 

1.  The  act  of  prevaricating ;  a  cavil ;  a  quibble. 

2.  {Civil  Law.)  The  acting  with  unfaithful- 
ness and  want  of  probity ;  —  a  term  applied  prin- 
cipally to  the  act  of  concealing  a  crime.  Bouvier. 

II  PR^-vAr'I-CA-TORj  n.     [L.  pr^va7ncator.] 

1.  One  who  prevaricates;  a  quibbler ;  a  caviller. 

2.  A  sort  of  occasional  orator  who  used  to 
make  satirical  allusions  to  members  of  the  uni- 
versity.    [Canrbridge,  Eng.]  Bp.  Wre7i. 

3.  {Civil  Law.)  One  who  acts  with  unfaith- 
fulness and  want  of  probity.  Kennett. 

t  PREVE,  V.  a.    To  prove.  Chaucer. 

t  PRE-VENE',  V.  u.  [L.  prcevenio.]  To  hinder  ; 
to  prevent.  Phillips. 
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PR?-VE'NI-fiNT,  a.   [h.  pr(Bveniens.]   Preceding; 
going  before  :  —  preventive. 

Prevenient  grace  descending.  MCUon, 

PR^-VENT',  V.  a.   [L.  preBvenio;  prtB,  before,  and 
I  come  ;  It.  p^'evenire  ;  Sp.  prevcnir ;  Fr. 


PREVENTED  ;  pp.    PKEVENTING, 


vemoy  to 
prevenir,']     [ 

PREVENTED.] 

1.  f  To  come  or  to  go  before  ;  to  precede. 

The  same  officer  told  ua  . . .  that  he  had  prevented  the 

hour,  because  we  might  have  the  whole  day  before  us  for 

business.  Bacon. 

\  prevented  the  dawning  of  the  morning.      Pa.  cxix.  147. 

2.  fTo  go  before  as  a  benefactor,  or  in  order 
to  .mticipate  the  wants  or  desires  of;  to  sup- 
ply with  what  is  needed  beforehand. 

For  thou  preventest  liim  with  the  blessings  of  goodness. 

Ps.  xxi.  3. 
Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings,  with  thy  most  gra- 
cious favor.  Common  Prayer. 

3.  To  take. Up  before  ;  to  anticipate,     [r.] 

I  am  sensible  that,  in  what  concerns  the  subicct  of^his 
section,  I  havt  in  a  great  measure  been  prevented  by  the  re- 
marks of  Lowth  and  Priestley.  I>r.  Campbell. 

4.  To  hinder  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  obviate  ;  to 
impede ;  to  preclude ;  to  thwart ;  to  prostrate. 

This  your  sincercst  care  could  not  prevent.  Milton. 

Too  great  confidence  in  success  is  likeliest  to  prevent  it. 

Atterbury. 

Syn.  — See  Hinder. 

t  PR  U- VENT',  V.  n.  To  come  before  the  usual 
time.  "Strawberries  watered  .  .  .  will  prevent 
and  come  early."  Bacon, 

PR5:-VENT-A-BIL'(-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
preventable.       •  Ec.  Rev. 

PR5:-VENT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  prevented ; 
capable  of  being  hindered.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

PR^-VENT'A-TIVE,  n.  That  which  prevents;  — 
incorrectly  used  for  preventive.  Pilkington. 

PRP- VENT'^R,  n.  1.  f  One  who  precedes  or  goes 
before.  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  prevents  ;  a  hinderer.     Johnson. 

3.  {Naut.)  An  additional  rope  or  spar  used 
as  a  support.  Dana. 

Preventer  bolts^  (J^Taut.)  fliose  which  are  driven  at 
the  lower  end  of  The  preventer  plates  to  assist  the 
strain  of  the  chain  bolts.  Wr.ale.  —  Preventer  plates, 
(JVaut.)  plates  of  iron  below  the  hnks  of  the  chains. 
fVeale. 

PRE-VJENT'JNG-LY,  t 
vent  or  hinder. 

PRg-VEN'TION,  n.  [L.  prts,  before,  and  ventio, 
a  coming ;  It.  prevenzione  ;  Sp.  preveiicion  ;  Fr. 
prevention.'] 

1.  t  The  act  of  going  before.  Bacon. 

2.  t  Preoccupation  ;  anticipation.  Shak. 

3.  The  act  of  preventing,  or  the  state  of  being 
prevented  ;  hinderance  ;  obstruction. 

Prerention  of  sin  is  one  of  the  greatest  mercies  God  can 
vouclisafe.  Sout/t. 

4.  f  Prejudice  ;  prepossession.  "Any  pre- 
veiition  of  mind."     [A  French  sense.]   Dryden. 

5.  {Civil  Law.)  The  right  of  a' judge  to  take 
cognizance  of  an  actiun  over  which  he  has  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  another  judge.  Bouvier. 

t  PR^-VEN'TION-AL,  a.     Preventive.         Bailey. 

PRJgl-VJENT'lVE,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  preve7itivo ;  Fr. 
preventif.']  Tending  to  prevent  or  hinder.  Bacon. 

Physic  is  prcveniive  of  diseases.  Browne. 

Preventive  service,  that  which  is  performed  by  the 

armed  police  of  Great  Britain  in  guarding  the  coasts 

against  smugglers.  Wriirht. 

PR?-VENT'[VE,  n.  A  preservative  ;  that  which 
prevents;  an  antidote  previously  taken.  "A 
natural  preventive  to  some  evils."  Wotton. 

PR5-VENT'IVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  preventive  manner. 

PRE'VI-OtrS,  a.  [L.  presvitts,  going  before ;  pj-ee, 
before,  and  via,  the  way.]  Going  before  ;  ante- 
cedent ;  prior  ;  introductory ;  preliminary ;  an- 
terior ;  preceding. 

By  this  preriom  intimation  we  may  gather  some  hopes  that 
the  matter  is  not  desperate.  Jiumct. 

Previous  question.     See  UtTESTlON. 

Syn. —  Previous  and  antecedent  denote  simply  the 
order  of  succession  ;  prelimivary,  preparatory,  and  in- 
troductory convey,  in  addition,  the  idea  of  connection 
between  the  objects  which  succeed  each  other.  Pre- 
vious question  or  inquiry  ;  anircerfeni  proposition  ;  prior 
right  or  claim  ;  prf /i?ni»ar7/ articles  ;  preparatory  steps  ; 
introdiictoni  remarks  or  discourse  j  preceding  state- 
ment.—See  Antecedcnt. 


PRE'VI-OtJS-LY,  ad.    Beforehand;  antecedently; 
before;  as,  "'An  assertion  previously  made." 

PRE'VI-OyS-NESS,  7c.  The  state  of  being  previous. 

L.  pi 


,  to  see 
Mowatt. 


In  a  way  so  as  to  pre- 
Dr.  Walker, 


PRE-Vl^E'  (pre-viz'),  V.  a.      [L. 
beforehand.]     To  foresee.    [ 

PEE-VI''9ION  (prS-vizli'nn),  n  [L.  pnevideo,  prcc- 
visus,  to  foresee ;  prce,  before,  and  video,  visus, 
to  see ;  It.  previsione ;  Sp.  prevision  ;  Fr.  pre- 
vision.] Act  of  foreseeing;  foresight.  "The 
prevision  of  God."  Ec.  Rev. 

PRE-WARN',  V.  a.  [L.  pr(e,  before,  and  Eng. 
ivarn.']  [i.  prewakned  ;  pp.  pkewahnixo, 
PIIEWARNED.]  To  Warn  beforehand.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

PEEY  (pra),  n.  [L.  prada,  pillage  ;  It.  preda ;  Sp. 
presa  ;  Fr.  proie  ;  Norm.  Fr.  preic,  preije.] 

1.  Property  taken  in  war  ;  something  taken 
by  violence  or  injustice  ;  rapine  ;  booty  ;  spoil ; 
plunder ;  pillage. 

A  carriaon  supported  itself  by  the  prey  it  toolt  from  tlie 
neigliborliood  of  Aylesbury.  Clarendon. 

2.  Something  seized,  or  liable  to  be  seized,  in 
order  to  be  devoured  ;  food ;  ravin. 

Yea,  mocit  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey.  Shak. 

She  sees  herself  the  monster's  p7-ey.  Drj/den. 

3.  Ravage  ;  depredation. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  lion  in  prey.  Shah. 

Animalj  heaatyOX  bird  of  prey,  an  animal  or  bird  that 
lives  on  other  animals  ;  a  carnivorous  animal. — See 
Carnivora. 

PEEY  (pra),  v.  re.  [«.  PREYED  ;  pp.  PREYING, 
PREYED.] 

1.  To  plunder  ;  to  rob  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

They  pray  continually  unto  their  saint,  the  common- 
wealth; or  rather  not  pray  to  ]ier,  but^re;/  on  her.  Shak. 

2.  To  feed  by  violence ;  — with  o?i  or  upon  be- 
fore the  object. 

Their  impious  folly  dared  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day. 


3.  To  corrode  ;  to  waste  ;  - 


Pcpe. 

with  ore  or  upon. 

Language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love;  it  preys  upon  his  Ufe.  Addison. 

PREY'^E  (pra'er),  re.  He  who,  or  that  which, preys  ; 
a  robber  ;  a  devourer ;  a  plunderer.       Johnson. 

PEEY'FUL,  a.     Inclined  to  prey.  Chapman. 

PEI-A-PE'AN,  n.  [L.  priapeia."]  A  species  of 
hexameter  verse,  so  constructed  as  to  be  divisi- 
ble into  two  portions  of  three  feet  each,  having 
generally  a  trochee  in  the  first  and  fourth  foot 
and  an  amphimacer  in  the  third.  Andrews. 

PRI'A-PI^M,  re.  [Gr.  TzptairKriidg ;  ITp/aTrof,  a  hea- 
then god ;  L.  prlapismus  ;  Fr.  priapisme.]  A 
permanent  rigidity  and  erection  of  the  penis 
without  concupiscence.  Dimglismi. 

PEIcB,  re.  [L.  pretium;  It.  prezzo;  Sp.  precio; 
Yr.prix.  —  Dut.  ^n}'*  ;  Gqx.  preis;  J)a.-n.  pr!is ; 
Sv/.pris.  —  W.pris.  —  1,.  prendo,  to  take  hold 
of ;  Fr.  pre-nd-re,  pris.     Richardson.'] 

1.  The  sum  for  which  any  thing  may  be  bought, 
or  at  which  its  value  is  rated ;  an  equivalent  in 
money  asked  or  paid  for  any  thing  ;  cost. 

I  will  buy  it  of  thee  at  aprice.  2  .Sam.  xxiv.  24. 

2.  Value  ;  estimation  ;  supposed   excellence. 

We  stand  in  some  jealousy  lest  they  . . .  make  the  price 
and  estimation  of  Scripture  to  fall.  Hooker, 

3.  Reward  ;  thing  purchased  by  merit. 


'T  is  the  7»-/cc  of  toil; 
The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tills  the  soil. 


rope. 


Syn.  —  See  Cost. 

PEICE,  V.  a.      [i.  PRICED  ;  pp.  PRICING,  PRICED.] 

1.  fTo  pay  for ;  to  make  amends  for.  Spen^ser. 

2.  To  put  a  price  on  ;  to  set  a  value  on  ;  to 
value ;  to  appraise  ;  to  rate  ;  to  estimate.  Sandys. 

PRICE'-CUR'EENT,  re.  A  list  or  enumeration  of 
various  articles  of  merchandise  with  their  pres- 
ent market  prices  stated.  McCiilloch. 

PRICED  (prist),  a.  Having  a  fixed  price  ;  rated  at 
a  price ;  as,  "  High  priced."  p.  Mag. 

PRICE'L^SS,  a.     \.  Invaluable  ;  without  price. 

His  ignorance  of  the  priceless  jewel.  Bcaiu  &•  Fl. 

2.  Of  no  value  ;  worthless.  Wright. 

PRICK,  V.  a.   [A.  S.  priccian  ;  Dut.  pHkken  ;  Dan. 

prikke ;  Sw.  pricka ;  Ir.  priocam.]   [i.  pricked  ; 

pp.  PRICKING,  PRICKED.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  small  puncture.     "If  she 
pricked  her  finger."  Arhvthnot. 

2.  To  form   with   an   acuminated   point;    to 


erect,   as  the  ears;  —  usually  with  up.     "She 
pricks  up  so  many  ears."  Bacon. 

The  trumpet  noise  the  sprightly  courser  hears. 

Paws  the  green  turf,  ana  pricks  liis  trembling  ears.    Gay. 

3.  To  fix  or  to  attach  by  a  puncture. 

Pi-iekiny  their  points  into  a  board.  Aewton. 

Cooks  .  .  .  prick  it  on  a  prong-of  iron.  Sandys. 

4.  To  note  by  a  puncture  or  mark. 

Their  names  are  pricked.  Shak. 

5.  To  spur  ;  to  goad  ;  to  impel ;  to  incite. 

His  high  courage  pricked  him  forth  to  wed.  I'ope. 

6.  To  pain  sharply  or  acutely  ;  to  wound  or 
cut ;  to  pierce  with  remorse. 

Now  when  they  heard  this  they  were  pricked  in  their 
lliiart.  Acts  ii.  37. 

7.  To  make  acid;  to  acidify. 

And  turn  as  eager  as  pricked  wine,  Hudibras. 

8.  To  mark,  as  a  tune  with  the  proper  notes 
on  a  scale.  Harilib. 

9.  (Naut.)  To  run  a  middle  seam  through,  as 
the  cloth  of  a  sail;  —  to  trace  a  ship's  course 
on  a  chart ;  as,  "To prick  a  chart."  Mar.  Vict. 

PElCK,  V.  n.  1.  To  dress  one's  self  for  show;  to 
prink  ;  to  deck.  Johnson. 

2.  To  come  upon  the  spur  ;  to  ride ;  to  gallop. 

One  pricking  towards  them  with  hasty  heat.         Spenser. 

3.  To  aim  at  a  point,  mark,  orplace.  Hawkins. 

4.  To  become  acid,  as  cider.  Wright. 

PEIck,  re.    [A.  S.  prica,  pricca ;  Dut.  &:  Ger.  prik.] 

1.  A  sharp,  slender  instrument ;'  any  thing 
by  which  a  puncture  is  made ;  a  thorn  ;  a  sharp 
point;  a  goad. 

Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary.       Sliak. 
It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.         Acts  ix.  6. 

2.  A  thorn  in  the  mind ;  a  tormenting 
thought;  remorse  of  conscience.  Shak. 

3.  A  point  or  mark  at  which  archers  aim. 

Three  or  four  that  went  to  sliooi  at  \hepricks.       Ascham. 

4.  A  point ;  a  fixed  place  ;  a  mark.  Cranmer. 

5.  A  puncture.  "Pricks  in  her  arm.'  Broume. 

6.  A  wooden  bodkin  orpin  for  fastening  one's 
clothes.        _  Jamieson. 

7.  The  print  of  a  hare  in  the  ground.  Johnson. 

8.  (Naut.)  A  quantity  of  spun  yarn  or  rope 
laid  close  up  together  ;  a  roll.  Dana. 

Prick  measure,  the  measure  for  grain  according  to 
act  of  Parliament.  Jamieson. 

PRICK'SR,  re.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pricks. 

2.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument ;  a  prick  ;  a 
prickle  ;  a  bodkin.  Moxon. 

3.  A  thin  plate  of  iron  used  in  blasting.  Weaie. 

4.  A  toothed  instrument  used  for  stabbing  or 
marking  leather,  &c.  Simmonds. 

,.5.  (Sail-making.)  A  small  marline-spike  hav- 
ing generally  a  wooden  handle.  Bana. 
6.  t  A  light  horseman.                       Hayward. 

PEICK'^IT,  re.  A  buck  in  his  second  year  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  state  of  his  horns.  Shak. 

PRICK'rNG,  n.    1.  The  act  of  making  a  puncture. 

2.  The  sensation  of  being  pricked.  "By  the 
pricking  of  my  thumbs."  Shak. 

3.  (Hunting.)  The  tracing  of  a  hare  where 
her  footing  can  be  perceived. 

4.  (Farrierg.)  The  driving  of  a  nail  into  the 
soft  or  quick  part  of  a  horse's  foot  so  as  to 
cause  temporary  lameness.  Johnson. 

PRICK'ING-tjP,  re.  (Arch.)  The  first  coating  of 
plaster  in  work  of  three  coats  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause the  surface  is  scratched  up.  Brande. 

PEIC'KLE  (prik'kl),  re.  [A.  S.  priccle  ;  Ger.  pric- 
kel ;  Dut.  prikkel.'] 

1.  (Bat.)  A  small,  sharp  point,  or  pointed 
shoot,  growing  from  the  bark  and  peeling  off 
with  it,  as  in  the  rose  ;  a  pricker.  Gray. 

2.  (Zo">l.)  A  sharp,  pointed  process  on  a  fish 
or  other  animal.  Wright. 

3.  A  wicker  basket.     [Local.]  Wright. 

4.  A  sieve  of  filberts  containmg  about  half  a 
hundred  weight.  Simmonds. 

PRICKI^E,  v.  a.  [Eng.  prick.]  To  pierce  with 
any  thing  sharp,  as  a  needle,  &c.  Congreve. 

PEtC'KLE-BACK  (prik'kl-liiik),  re.  (Ich.)  A  small 
fish  ;  stickleback  ;  —  so  named  from  the  prickles 
on  its  sides  and  back.  Todd. 

PRICK'Lt-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  prick- 
ly ;  fulness  of  prickles  or  sharp  points.  Johnson. 
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PRICKLOUSE 

PRiCK'LOl&SE,  n,    A  tailor,  in  contempt. 

The  woman  .  . .  called  her  hushand  pricklouse.    L^ Estrange. 

PRICK'LY,  a.  Full  of  prickles  or  sharp  points. 
^^T\iQ  prickly  shrubs."  Dryden. 

PRiCK'LY-BULL'HEAD,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fresh-water 
fish  ;  Coitus  asper,  Richardson. 

PRICK'LY-PEAr;  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  species  of  the  genus  Opuntia ;  Indian  fig. 

^tS^*  They  have  jointed  stems,  bearing  very  small, 
awl-shaped,  and  usually  deciduous  leaves,  with  clus- 
ters of  barbed  bristles,  and  often  spines  in  their  axils. 
The  common  prickly  pear  (Opwitia  vulgaris)  is  a  pros- 
trate or  low   plant,  with  a  pulpy  eatable  hetxy.Oray, 

PRICK'MAD- AM,  n.  A  kind  of  'ho\ise\eek.Joh?ison. 
PRICK'-Me-iAlN'TY,  ?  a.  Finical  in  language 
PRICK'-MY-DAIN'TY,  )  or  manner.     Jamieson. 

"  P  nek- my -dainty  doings."     St.  Ronan. 
PRICK'-POST,  n.  {Arch.)  A  post  framed  into  the 

breast-summer.  Crahb. 

PRICK'PUNCH,  n.     A  pointed  tool,  of  tempered 

steel,  to  prick  a  round  mark  in  cold  iron.  Moxon. 

PRIck'SONG,  n.  A  song  pricked  down,  or  set  to 
music ;  variegated  music,  in  contradistinction 
to  plainsong.  "  As  you  s,va.%  pncksong ."    Shak. 

PRICK'WOOD  (-wud),  n.  A  shrub,  native  of  Eu- 
rope in  hedges  and  thickets,  having  tough 
white  wood,  used  in  making  skewers,  &c. ; 
spindle-tree  ;  Euonymus  Europceus.   Eng.  Cyc. 

PRIDE,  n.  [A.  S.pryt,  pryde  ;  Ger.  a?  Dut.  prachf.'] 

1.  Inordinate  self-esteem ;  behavior  which 
indicates  contempt  or  slight  esteem  of  others  ; 
—  sometimes  self-esteem  simply,  and  distance 
or  reserve  not  indicative  of  contempt ;  self-ex- 
altation or  elevation  :  —  vanity  ;  conceit. 

Pride  is  that  exalted  idea  of  our  state,  qualifications,  or 
attainmentB,  which  exceeds  the  boundaries  of  justice,  and 
induces  us  to  look  down  upon  supposed  inferiors  with  some 
degree  of  unmerited  contempt.  Cogan. 

,The  disestcem  and  contempt  of  others  ie  inseparable  from 
pnde.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overvalue  ourselves  but  by 
undervaluing  our  neighbors.  Clarendon, 

2.  Haughtiness  ;  loftiness  of  air  ;  haughty 
disparagement  or  rude  treatment  of  others  ;  ar- 

■  rogance  ;  insolence ;  insolent  exultation; 

That  barely  we  escaped  the  j^ride  of  France.  Shak. 

"Wantonness  n.nd pride 
Raise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace.      Milton. 

3.  Elevation ;  dignity. 

A  falcon  towering  in  her  pride  of  place.  Shak, 

4.  Splendor  ;  ostentation  ;  show  ;  ornament. 

In  this  array,  tlie  war  of  either  side 

Through  Athens  passed  with  military  pride.   Dryden. 
Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer'sjjj-idc. 
Did  spread  so  broad  that  heaven's  light  did  hide.  Spenser. 

5.  Generous  elation  of  heart ;  self-respect. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 

And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue^s  side.        OoldsMth. 

G.  That  which  causes  pride. 

I  will  cut  oflF  the  pride  of  the  Philistines.      Zech.  ix.  6. 

7.  The  state  of  a  female  beast  under  sexual 
excitement.  Shak. 

8.  {Ich.)  A  small  species  of  lampern ;  Am- 
moccstes  branchiatus.  Yarrell. 

Syn.  —  Pride  is  inordinate  self-esteem,  causing  a 
person  to  overrate  what  he  possesses ;  and  it  relates 
to  the  disposition  and  mind.  Haughtiness  and  loftiness 
are  indications  oi  pride  as  manifested  in  the  appear- 
ance and  manners.  A  proud  disposition  will  show 
itself  in  haughty  manners.  Vanity  ia  a  term  of  differ- 
ent significations  ;  but,  aa  connected  with  pride,  it  is 
defined  by  Johnson  "  petty  -pride  "  ;  it  is  applicable  to 
small  objects,  and  is  manifested  by  an  excessive  de- 
sire to  attract  notice  and  applause.  Pride  is  disagree- 
able and  repulsive  ;  vanity^  ridiculous,  but  less  offen- 
sive. Pride  is  reputed  to  be  more  common  among 
men;  vanity^  among  women.  Prourf  of  birth,  wealth, 
talents,  or  rank  ;  vain  of  accomplishments,  beauty,  or 
dress.  "  Pride,"  says  Br.  Blair,  "makes  us  esteem 
ourselves  ;  vanity  makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  oth- 
ers. It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has  done,  *  that 
a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain.^  " —  See  Haughtiness. 

PRIDE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  prutiant  to  be  proud ;  Dut. 
prachten.]  [t.  prided  ;  pp.  priding,  prided.] 
To  make  proud  ;  to  rate  high ;  to  indulge  one's 
self-esteem; — used  with  the  refltexive  pro- 
noun. "She  prides  herself  on  her  taste  in 
dress.'*  Swifi. 

t  PRIDE,  V.  n.     To  glory  ;  to  triumph. 
They  who  pride  in  being  scholars 
Desert  thee  now  with  golden  collars.  Swift. 

t  PRIDE'FUL,  a.  Insolent ;  proud. TT.  Richardso?i. 

PRIDE'FUL-LY,  ad.  Very"' proudly ;  with  great 
pride.     [Scotland.]  Spalding. 
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PRIDE'fOl-NESS,  re.  A  great  degree  of  pride  or 
haughtiness.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

t  PEIDE'L^SS,  a.    Without  pride.  Chaucer. 

PRID'JNG-LY,  ad.    In  pride  of  heart.       Barrow. 

t  PEIE  (pri),  n.     Probably  an  old  name  of  privet. 
Lop  poplar  and  sallow,  elm,  maple,  and  prie.        Titssar. 
t  PRIEF  (pref),  71.     Proof.  Spenser. 

PRl'^E,  n.     One  who  pries  or  inquires  narrowly. 

PRIEST  (prest),  n.  [Gr.  jTfxirffbrcpos,  an  elder ;  L. 
presbyter -J  Sp.  presbitero\  Fr.  prktre.  —  A.  S. 
preost;  JiMt.  If  Gex.  priester;  Dan.  pi-«s<.] 

1.  Anciently,  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Egyptians,  one  who  offered  sacrifices,  or  who 
performed  sacred  mediatorial  offices. 

The  high //ricsi  shall  not  uncover  hie  head.  Lev.  ixi.  10. 
These  prayers  I,  Ihy  priest,  before  thee  bring.        Milton. 

fl®^*'  Priest  is  used  to  express  the  Greek  Uptvi  and 
the  Latin  sacerdos,  whicli  in  general  signify  a  sacri- 
ficer."    P.  Cyc. 

2.  {English  Church.)  One  of  the  second  or- 
der in  the  hierarchy,  above  a  deacon  and  below 
a  bishop ;  a  presbyter.  P.  Cyc.   Eden. 

3.  A  Christian  minister ;  a  clergyman ;  a 
pastor. 

Syn.  —  See  Clergyman. 

PRIEST'CEAft,  n.   The  arts  and  management  of 
priests  and  ecclesiastical  persons  to  gam  power ; 
religious  fraud  or  artifice. 
His  discourse  runs  upon  bigotry  and  priestcraft.    Spectator. 

PRIBST'CRAft-Y,  «.  Relating  to,  or  possessed 
of,  priestcraft.  '  Ch.  Ob. 

PRIEST'ipSS,  M.  A  woman  who  officiated  in 
heathen  rites.  Addison. 

PRIEST'HOOD  (prSst'had),  n.  1.  The  office,  rank, 
or  character  of  a  priest.  Whitqift. 

2.  The  order  of  men  set  apart  for  sacred  of- 
fices ;  the  order  of  priests.  Dryden. 

t  PRIEST'ING,  «.     The  duty  of  a  priest.    Milton. 

PRIEST'l^M,  re.  The  character,  influence,  or  gov- 
ernment of  the  priesthood.  Ec.  Rev. 

PRIEST'L^SS,  a.     Having  no  priest.  Pope. 

PRIEST'— LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  priest,  or  what 
belongs  to  a  priest ;  priestly.  Shak. 

PEIEST'Lj-NESS,  re.  The  appearance  or  manner 
of  a  priest.  Johnson. 

PRIEST'LY,  u.  Relating  to,  or  becoming,  a  priest ; 
sacerdotal.     "The priestly  office."  South. 

PRIEST'rId-DEN  (-dn),  u.   Managed  or  governed 

by  priests.  Swift. 

t  PRIEVB  (prev),  V.  a.     To  prove.  Chaucer. 

PRIG,  V,  a.  &  n.  [A.  S.  pricciaji,  to  prick,  to  prick 
out,  to  pick  out,  to  filch.  Richardson.^  To 
steal ;  to  filch  ;  to  prog.     [Vulgar.]         Wright. 

A  prigging  and  thievish  servant.  Barrdt. 

t  PRIG,  V.  re.  To  haggle  about  the  price  of  an 
article  ;  to  cheapen.  Burns. 

PRIG,  re.     1.  One  who  prigs  ;  a  thief.  Shak. 

2.  A  pert,  conceited,  saucy,  pragmatic  fellow  ; 
a  vain  pretender ;  a  coxcomb  ;  a  puppy. 

A  cane  ie  a  part  of  the  dress  of  a  prig.  Tatter. 

PR1G'65R-Y,  re.  The  qualities  of  a  prig;  pert- 
ness  ;  conceit.  Qu.  Rev. 

PRiG'ejSH,  a.  Somewhat  like  a  prig ;  vain ; 
conceited  ;  coxcoinical ;  affected.  Brockett. 

PRIG'GISH-LV,  ffi(i.  In  a  priggish  manner ;  con- 
ceitedly ;  pertly.  Booth, 

PEIG'ei^M,  re.  The  qualities  of  a  prig  ;  conceit- 
edness.  Qm.  Rev. 

PRILL,  re.  1.  {Ich.)  A  fish  similar  to  the  turbot, 
but  smaller  ;  Rhombus  vulgaris.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Mining.)  A  solid  piece  of  pure  ore  or  na- 
tive metal :  — the  button  of  an  assay.      Ansted. 

PRILL'ION  (pril'yun),  n.  Tin  extracted  from  the 
slag  of  the  furnace.  Hamilton. 

PRIM,  a.  [Contracted  from  primitive.  Johnson. 
—  Old  yr.prim,  prime,  first;  also  thin.  Cot- 
grave.']    Formal ;  precise  ;  affectedly  nice. 

This  hates  the  filthy  creature,  that  the  prim.         Yovaig. 

PRIM,    V.    a.        \i.     PKIMMED  ;     pp.     pkimming, 

PRIMMED.]     To  deck  up  with  great  or  affected 

nicety ;  to  prink.  Johnson. 


PEIMATE 

PRIM,  n.  {Bot.")  A  species  of  shrubs  or  low 
trees,  naturalized  in  the  United  States  from 
Europe  ;  common  privet ;  Ligustrum  vulgare  ; 

—  used  principally  for  making  hedges.       Gray. 

PRI'MA-CY,  re.  [L.  pHmatus ',  It.  primazia  ;  Sp. 
primacia ;  Fr.  primaut^.'] 

1.  The  office    or  dignity  of  a  primate  or   an 
archbishop  ;  the  chief  ecclesiastical  station. 
When  he  had  now  thaprimacp  in  his  own  hand.  Clarendon. 

2,  Excellency;  supremacy.  Barrow. 
PrI'MjS  DdJV'J^j3,  n.    [It.  prima,  first,  and  do?i~ 

na,  mistress,  lady.]    A  singer  who  performs  the 
principal  female  part  in  an  Italian  opera. 

PRI'.MA  fA'CI-E  (pri'niFi  fa'she-e).  [L.  prima, 
first,  kjid  facie,  appearance.]  On  the  first  view 
or  appearance  ;  at  first  sight. 

PRI'MA^E,  n.  {Com.)  A  charge  in  addition  to 
the  freight.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

.rfEg=-It  was  originally  intended  as  a  gratuity  to  the 
captain  for  his  particular  care  of  the  goods,  and  is 
sometimes  called  liat-money  ;  but  it  now  belongs  to  llie 
owners,  or  to  the  freighters  by  charter-party,  of  the 
vessel.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

PRI'MAL,  ».  [L,  primus.']    First ;  primary.  Shak. 
t  PRI-MAl'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  primal.  Baxter. 
PRI'MA-Rl-LY,  ad.     Originally;  at  first;  in  the 
first  place. 

In  fevers,  where  the  heart  primaHly  sufFereth,  we  apply 
medicines  unto  the  wrist.  Broicne. 

PRI'MA-RI-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  primary. 

PRf'MA-RY,  a.  [L.  pnmaHtis '^  It.  5f  Sp.  prima- 
no ;  Fr.  'priTnaire.] 

1.  First  in  time  ;  original ;  primitive  ;  first. 

Original  or  primary/  qualities  of  body.  Locke. 

The  figurative  relation  of  this  word,  and  not  the  primary 

or  literal,  belongs  to  this  place.  Hammond. 

2.  First  in  dignity  ;  of  the  first  place  or  rank  ; 
chief;  principal. 

3.  Intended  to  teach  the  elements ;  elemen- 
tal;  as,  ''Ap7nmary  school."  Mann. 

Primary  color."!,  (Opt.)  the  simple  or  elementary  col- 
ors, which  by  their  union  constitute  white  light.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  white  or  solar  light  con- 
sists of  the  seven  primary  colors, — red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  violet,  —  into  which,  by  reason  of 
their  unequal  refrangibility,  it  is  separated  by  trans- 
mission through  a  triangular  prism.  To  Newton's 
seven  simple  colors  Sir  John  Herschel  has  added  an 
eighth,  more  refrangible  than  violet,  and  named  by 
him  lavender.  Sir  David  Brewster  infers  from  the 
effects  produced  upon  white  light  by  transmission 
through  colored  plates  of  glass,  that  it  consists  of 
only  three  elementary  components, —  red,  yellow, 
and  blue.  Young  regards  white  light  as  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  red,  green,  and  violet.  Powell 
regards  the  number  of  primary  rays  as  not  really 
seven,  but  infinite.  The  recent  researches  of  Prof. 
Stokes  demonstrate  that,  by  the  action  of  certain  me- 
dia, the  more  refrangible  colors  of  the  spectrum  are 
convertible  into  others  less  refrangible,  and  the 
chemical  rays  into  luminous  ones, —  effects  due,  ac- 
cording to  the  undulatory  theory  oflight,  to  a  retard- 
ation of  the  vibrations  of  tlie  ethereal  molecules ;  — 
(Painting.)  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  — by  mixing  which 
colors  in  various  proportions  all  other  colors  may 
be  obtained;  primitive  colors.  Fairholt.  —  Prima- 
ry  planets,  (^jSstron.)  those  which  revolve  round  the 
sun  as  their  centre,  in  distinction  from  secondary 
planets,  or  satellites,  which  revolve  round  the  prima- 
ries. Olmsted.  —  Primary  qualities  of  bodies,  (Physics.) 
such  qualities  as  are  original  and  inseparable  from 
them.  Wright.  —  Primary  quills,  (Omith.)  the  largest 
feathers  of  the  wing.  Wright.  —  Primary  rocks,  ( Geol.) 
the  crystalline  rocks,  including  all  the  granites  and  the 
metamorphic  strata  underlying  the  lowest  fossilifer- 
ous  rocks  ;  primitive  rocks  ;  hypogene  rocks  ;  —  so 
called  because  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  have 
been  first  formed.  Lyell.  —  Primary  strata,  (OeoK) 
the  lowest  stratified  rocks,  comprising  tlie  mica  schist 
and  the  gneiss,  and  containing  no  organic  remains  ; 

—  supposed  to  have  been  altered  by  heat  subsequently 
to  their  deposition.   O.  F.  Ricliardson. 

Syn.  —  Primarj/ signifies  first  in  order  of  rank  or 
dignity  ;pWmitii)c  ^nd  primeval,  first  in  order  of  time  ; 
pristine  relates  to  former  or  ancient  times.  Primarti 
planets  (as  distinguished  from  their  satellites)  ;  pri- 
mary cause  ;  primitive  church,  manners,  words  ;  pri- 
meval time  or  age  ;  pristine  purity  or  simplicity  j 
original  meaning  ;  principal  design  ;  chief  object. 
PRI'MA-RY,  n.  1.  A  principal  thing.  Pennant. 
2.  {Omith.)  One  of  the  largest  feathers  of 
the  wing,  growing  at  its  extremity.  Brande. 

PRI'MATE,  n.  [L.  pHmas,  pHmatis ;  It.  primate  ; 
Fr.  primat.'] 

1.  A  prelate  of  superior  dignity  and  power ; 
an  archbishop. 
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fl®"  In  England,  the  Archbishop  of  York  is  entitled 
Primate  of  England  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Primate  of  all  England.     Brande. 

2.  pi.  {Zoul.)  A  name  given  by  Linnceus  to 
his  first  order  of  mammalia,  including  four 
genera,  viz.,  Homo,  man  ;  Simia,  the  apes  and 
monkeys  ;  Lemur,  the  lemurs  ;  and  Vespertilio, 
the  bats.  Brande. 

PRI'MATE-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  the  dignity  of 
a  primate  ;  primacy.  Johnson. 

PRJ-MA'TIAL  (-sh&l),  «■.  [Fr.]  Primatical. TFW^A^. 

PRI-mAt'I-CAL,  a,.  Belonging  to  a  primate  or 
archbishop."  BmTow. 

PRIME,  a.    [L.  primus,  first ;  It.  ^  Sp.  pnmo.] 

1.  First  in  time  or  space  ;  ongmal ;  primi- 
tive;  primal.     "Theprme  creation."     MiUon. 

2.  Principal;  chief;  first-rate;  highest. 

Humility  and  resignation  are  our  prime  virtues.     Dryden. 
Us  Ilia  prime  creatures  dignified  so  high.  MiUon. 

3.  Being  in  the  first  stage  ;  early  ;  blooming. 

His  starry  helm,  unbuckled,  showed  him  prim& 

In  manhood,  where  youth  ended.  Milton. 

4.  fLecherous.    *^Aspnme  as  goats.''  Shak. 

Prime  figures,  (Oeom.)  figures  which  cannot  be  di- 
vided into°other  figures  more  simple  than  themselves, 
as  tlio  triangle  and  the  triangular  pyramid. —  Prime 
number,  a  number  tliat  cannot  be  exactly  divided  by 
any  integral  number  except  itself  and  unity.  Huiton. 
—  Prime  mover^  the  initial  force  which  puts  a  machine 
in  motion.  Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge.  —  Prime  of  the 
moon,  {Asiron.)  the  new  moon  for  about  three  days 
after  her  change.  —  Prim",  vertical,  {Astron.)  tlie  ver- 
tical circle  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  meridian 
and  passes  through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the 
horizon.  —  Prime  vertical,  ox  prime  vertical  dial,  (Di- 
alling.) a  dial  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  prime 
vertical  circle,  or  on  one  parallel  to  it.  Hutton. 

PRIME,  ft.  1.  The  first  part  of  the  day;  the 
dawn  ;  the  morning. 

Early  and  late  it  rung  at  evening  and  at  prime.       Spenser. 

2.  The  beginning ;  the  early  days. 

Nature  here  wantoned  aa  in  her  prim£.  Milton. 

3.  The  spring  of  the  year. 

Hope  waits  upon  the  flowery  ^jHme.  Waller. 

4.  The  spring  of  life;  the  height  of  health, 
strength,  or  beauty  ;  height  of  perfection. 

Likeliest  she  seemed  to  Ceres  in  her  prime.  Milton. 

5.  The  first  or  best  part. 

Give  liim  always  of  tlie  prime.  Swift. 

6.  (liom.  Cath.  Church.)  The  first  canonical 
hour,  succeeding  to  lauds. 

Hymn  for  the  hour  of  pnme.  Crashaw. 

7.  {Fencing.)  The  first  of  the  chief  guards. 

Wright. 

8.  {Chem,.)  Combining  proportion ;  equiva- 
lent. Ure. 

PRtME,  '0.  n.  To  serve  for  the  charge  of  a  gun 
before  it  can  go  off.  '^Priming  powder."  Smart. 

PRIME,  V.  a.    \i.  PBIMED  ;  pp.  PRIMING,  PRIMED.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  condition  for  going  off,  as  a 
gun  ;  to  put  powder  in  the  pan  Of.  "  Prime  all 
your  firelocks."  Gay. 

2.  To  apply  a  ground  or  first  coat  of  paint 
to  ;  to  put  priming  upon.  Johnson. 

PRIME'LY,  ad.     Originally;  primarily:  —  in  the 

best  manner;  excellently;  very  well. 
PRIME'-MIN'IS-T^IR,  n.    The  head  of  a  ministry 

of  cabinet,  particularly  of  the  British  ministry  ; 

the  premier.  BoUngbroke. 

PRIME'N^SS,  n.     State  of  being  prime.  Johnson. 
PRIM'^R,   a.     [L.  primaHus.l     First;    original. 

"  Primer  election."  Bouvier. 

PRIM'^R,  n.     1.  A  small  prayer-book  used  in  the 

service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  primer,  or  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.      Stillingfleet. 

2.  An  elementary  book  in  which  children  are 
taught  to  read;  —  so  named  from  its  original 
resemblance  to  the  devotional  primer  in  con- 
taining religious  lessons.  Locke. 

3.  {Printing.)  A  kind  of  type  called  long 
pWmer,  larger  than  bourgeois,  and  smaller  than 
small  pica:  — also  a  kind  of  type  called  great 
primer,  intermediate  in  size  between  English 
and  paragon.  Adams. 

fPRI'M^R-FINE,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  fine  or  pay- 
ment which  was  due  to  the  king,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings  to  levy  a  fine  of 
lands.  BlacJcstone. 

PRI-ME'RO,  n.     [Sp.  primera.']     An  old  game  at 


cards  ;  —  so  called  because  he  that  first  shows  a 
certain  order  of  cards  is  the  winner.  Shak. 

f  PRl'JVUlR-SEI'ZlN,  ».  (Eng.  .Law.)  A  right 
which  tlie  king  had,  when  any  of  his  tenants  in 
eapite  died  seized  of  a  knight's  fee,  to  receive  of 
the  heir  (provided  he  were  of  full  age)  one 
whole  year's  profits  of  the  lands,  if  they  were 
in  immediate  possession ;  and  half  a  year's 
profits,  if  the  lands  were  in  reversion  exjiectant 
on  an  estate  for  life.  Whishaw. 

PRl-ME'VAL,  a.  [L.  primtBVus',  primus,  first, 
and  eevus,  age.]  Of  the  earliest  ages  ;  original ; 
primitive  ;  primordial ;  primal ;  first.  Walpole. 
Syn.  —  See  Primary. 

t  PRI-ME'VOUS,  a.     Primeval.  Bailey. 

t  PrI-MI-^E'NJ-AL,  a.     Primogenial.      GlanviU. 

t  PRI-MI-(^E'NI-OUS,  a.  [L.  primigenius.'\  First- 
born ;  primogenial.  Bp.  Hall. 

PRI'MINE,  n,  {Bot.)  The  outer  coat  of  the  cov- 
ering of  the  ovule.  Gray. 

PRIM'ING,  n.  1.  Powder  for  the  pan  of  a  gun, 
for  laying  a  train  to  ignite  a  mine,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Simmonds. 

2.  The  first  coat  or  layer  of  paint  put  upon 
canvas  or  other  material ;  ground.        Fairholt. 

3.  {Steam-engines.)  The  hot  water  carried 
along  with  the  steam  from  the  boiler  into  the 
cylinders.  Buchanan. 

Priming  and  lagging,  the  alternate  acceleration  and 
retardation  of  the  lirnes  of  high  water,  caused  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Brande. 

PRIM'ING-WIRE,  n.  {Mil.)  A  pointed  wire  for 
penetrating  the  vent  of  a  gun.  Smart. 

PRI-MIP'I-LAR,  a.  \lj.  primipil-aHs  \  primipilus, 
the  chief  centurion  of  the  triarii.]  Of,  or  be- 
longing to,  the  captain  or  leader  of  the  van- 
guard of  a  Roman  army.  Barrow. 

PRI-MI"TJ'^  (pri-mish'e-e),  n. pi.  [L. primitiee, 
first  fruits.] 

1.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  first  year's  whole  profits 
of  a  spiritual  preferment.  BurHll. 

2.  {Med.)  The  waters  discharged  before  the 
extrusion  of  the  fcetus.  DungUson. 

PRI-Mi"TIAL  (pri-mish'?l),  a.  Pertaining  to  pri- 
mitiee  ;  primitive  ;  first,     [r.]  Ainsworth. 

PRIM'I-TiVE,  a.  [L.  primitivus  ;  primus,  first ; 
It.  tSf  Sp.  primitivo  ;  Fr.  prhnitif.'] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  established  from,  the  be- 
ginning ;  original ;  primeval ;  primal.  "  The 
primitive  church."  Sharp. 

2.  Imitating  the  supposed  gravity  or  excel- 
lence of  early  times;  grave;  solemn.   Johnson. 

3.  {Gram.)  Expressive  of  a  word  in  its  sim- 
plest etymological  form  ;  primary  ;  radical ;  not 
derived.  A  primitive  word  is  a  word  formed 
from  no  other,  being  itself  a  root  from  which 
others  spring  ;  as,  m.an,  angel. 

4.  {Bot.)  The  first  parts  developed  ;  —  applied 
to  specific  types,  in  opposition  to  forms  result- 
ing from  hybridization.  Henshiv. 

Primitive  chord,  (Mus.)  that  chord  whose  lowest 
note  is  of  the  same  literal  denomination  as  the  fun- 
damental bass  of  the  harmony.  The  chord,  taken  in 
any  other  way,  as  when  its  lowest  iiote  is  the  third  or 
the  fifth  of  the  fundamental  bass,  is  railed  a  deriuatii^e. 
Moore.  —  Primitiee  circle..  {Spherical  Projection.)  tht;  cir- 
cle cutfrom  the  sphere  to  bo  projected,by  the  primitive 
plane.  —  Primitive,  plane,  the  plane  upon  which  the 
projections  are  to  be  made  ;  —  generally  taken  through 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  and  made  to  coincide  with 
some  principal  circle  of  tlie  sphere,  as  the  equator  or 
a  meridian,  Dacies. — Primitive  colors,  {Painting.) 
See  Primary.  —  Primitive  rocks,  ( Geol.)  primary 
rocks.    See  Primary. 

Syn.  —  See  Primary. 
PRIM'I-TIVE,  n.  'A  primitive  word.         Johnson. 

PRIM'_|-TIVE-LY,  ad.  Originally;  at  first;  pri- 
marily. Browne. 

PRtM'I-TJVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  prim- 
itive.; antiquity.  Johnson. 

t  PRIM'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  first,  or  origi- 
nal ;  primitiveness.  Pearson. 

PRIM'LY,  ad.    With  primness  ;  precisely.  Smart. 

PRIM'N^ISS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
prim  ;  affected  niceness  or  formality.         Gray. 

PRi'MO.     [It.]     (Mus.)  The  first.  Moore. 

PRr-MO-(?E'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  primigenius  ;  primus, 


first,  d^TiA  gigno,to  beget.]  First-born;  original; 
primary  ;  primitive  ;  constituent ;  elemental. 

Noon  fitands  eternal  here;  here  may  thy  sight 
Drink  in  the  rays  of  primogenial  light.  Watte. 

JS^  "  This  is  the  usual  form  ;  bufold  writers  more 
correctly  use  primigenial.''^     Smart. 

PRI-iMO-^EN'j-TIVE,  a.  Relating  to  primogeni- 
ture,    [r.]  Month.  Rev. 

fPRi-MO-gJE.V'J-TiVE,  n.    Primogeniture.    Shak. 

PRI-MO-(^EN'l-TOR,  n.  [L.  primus  a.nd  genitor, 
father.]     An  ancestor  ;  a  forefather.       Gayton. 

PRI-Mp-^EN'l-TtJRE,  n.  [L.  primogenitus,  first- 
born ;  primus,  first,  and  genitus,  born ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
primogenitura ;  Fr.  primogeniture.^ 

1.  The  state  of  being  the  first-bom;  seniority 
of  birth;  eldership. 

Because  the  Scripture  affordeth  the  priority  of  order  unto 
Bern,  we  cannot  from  hence  infer  hie  primogeniture.  Broume. 

2.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  right  of  the  eldest  son 
to  inherit  his  ancestor's  estate,  in  exclusion  of 
younger  sons.  Blackstone. 

4^=  "This  unjust  distinction  has  been  generally 
abolished  in  the  United  States."    Bouvier. 

PRI-MO-^EN'l-TURE-SHiP,  n.  Right  of  eldership. 

II  PRI-MOR'DI-AL  [pri-mbr'de-fil,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wr. ; 

pri-njur'dy^il,  E.  F.  K. ;  pri-mbr'de-^l,  or  pri-mbr'- 

je-^1,  T-F.],  a.     [L,  primordialis ;  primus,  first, 

and  ordo,  order  ;  It.  primordiale  ;  Sp.  <§■  Fr.  pri- 

.  mordial.] 

1.  Original;  existing  from  the  beginning. 
"  Primordial  elements."  Stewart. 

2.  {Bot.)  Earliest  formed,  as  the  leaves  which 
appear  first  after  the  cotyledons.  Gray. 

II  PRI-MOR'Dl-AL,  /(.  Origin ;  first  principle.  More. 

II  PRI-MOR'DJ-AN,  7t,.     A  kind  of  plum.   Johnson. 

[|  PRI-MCiR'Dl-ATE,  a.  Original ;  primordial.  "A 
primordiate  and  ingenerable  body."  Boyle. 

PRI-MOR'DJ-UM,  «. ;  \i\.  - prj-bjor' dt~a.  [L. 
przTnus,  first,  and  ordior,  to  begin.]  Beginning; 
commencement ;  origin.  Qu.  Rev. 

PRI-M6s'J-TY,  n.  Primness,  [r.]  Lady  Stanhope. 

PRIMP,  V.  n.  To  behave  in  a  ridiculously  formal 
or  affected  manner.     [Local.]     Wright.     Todd. 

PRIM'RO^E,  n.  [L.  primus,  first,  and  rosa,  a 
rose.]  {Bot.)  A  low  perennial  plant,  of  the  ge- 
nus Primula,  bearing  flowers  in  an  umbel.  Gray. 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peepa  beneath  the  thorn.      Goldsmith. 

Common  or  European  primrose.  Primula  vulgaris, 

flowering  very  early  in  spring.  —  Evening  pHmrose,  a 

plant  of  the  genus  (Enothera.  Gray.     Wood. 

PRifM'RO^E,  a.  Flowery.  "Prmrose  path."  Shak. 

PRIM'RO^ED  (-rozd),  u.  Adorned  with  prim- 
roses. IVarton. 

PRi'MUM  m6b'J-LE.  {Astron.)  A  term  applied, 
in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  to  a  vast  sphere,  in- 
cluding all  the  other  spheres  in  the  universe 
within  it,  and  supposed  to  perform  a  diurnal 
revolution  from  east  to  west,  carrying  with  it 
the  whole  of  the  subordinate  heavens,  and  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  day  and  night.  Hutton. 

PRI'MVS   m'TER    pA'RE§.      [L.]      The    first 

among  equals.  Scudamore. 

tPRI'MY,  a.    Blooming;  early.  ShaJc. 

PRINCE,  n.     [L.  princeps  ;  primits.  first,  and  ca- 

pio,  to  take,  or  caput,  capitis,  the  head ;  It.  &; 

Sp.  principe;   Fr.  prince. — Dut.  prins;   Ger. 

prinz;  Dan.^?7«rfs;  Sv?.  prins.'] 

1.  A  chief  ruler;  a  sovereign. 

Forces  came  to  be  used  by  pood  princes  only  upon  necessity 
of  providing  for  their  defence.  Temple. 

2.  A  female  sovereign ;  a  princess,     [b.] 

Queon  Elizabeth,  ikprince  admirable  above  her  sex.  Camden. 

3.  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men;  chief  per- 
sonage.    "The prince  of  learning."    Peacham. 

4.  'The  son  of  a  king  or  a  sovereign,  especial- 
ly the  eldest  son. 

Apruiccof  great  courage  and  beauty,  but  fostered  up  in 
blood  by  Jiis  naughty  father.  Sidney. 

,e®=-  On  the  continent  the  rank  oi  princes  is  vari- 
ous. In  France,  under  the  old  regime,  the  title  be- 
longed only  to  certain  families  of  high  distinction, 
connected  with  the  royal  blood.  It  ranks  in  Germany 
below  that  of  duke.  Brande.  —  Prince  is  applied  to 
God,  Dan.  viii.  11:  —  to  Christ,  as  "the  Prince  of 
peace,"  Isa.  ix.  6 :  —  to  the  devil,  as  the  prince  of  tliia 
world,  .John  xii.  31. 

Prince  of  Wales,  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  England. 

Syn.  —  See  Monarch. 
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The  body  of  princes  :  —  prince- 
Month.  Rev. 


Prince  RuperOs  drops,  drops  of  green  glass  sudden- 
ly solidified  by  falling  into  cold  water,  and  so  brittle 
that  they  fly  to  pieces  with  an  explosion  when  their 
surface  is  scratched  or  their  smaller  extremity  is  brok- 
en off.  Bigclow. 

t  PRINCE,  V.  n.     To  play  the  prince.  Shak. 

PRINCE' A^E, 
dom.     [ii.] 

PRINCE'DOM  (prins'duin),  n.  The  rank,  estate, 
power,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  prince  ;  sovereignty. 

Thrones,  dominations,  ^nnce(?OHis,  virtues,  powers.     Milton. 

PRINCE'-LIKE,  «.  Like  a  prince  ;  princely.  S/tak. 
PR[NCE'LI-Ni3SS,  n.     The  state,  manner,  or  dig^ 

nity  of  a  prince.  Sherwood. 

PRINCE'LING,  /t.  A  small  or  petty  prince.  Young. 
PRINCE'LY,  a.     1.  Pertaining  to,  or  becoming,  a 

prince;  royal ;  grand;  stately;  august.  '■'PHnce- 

ly  gifts."  Shak.  '•''Princely  virtues."  Waller. 
2.  Having  the  rank  of,  or  resembling  a  prince ; 

noble;  generous.  ^* Princely  gentlemen."  Shak. 

PRtNCE'LY,  ad.  In  a  prince-like  manner.  Johnson. 

PRiN'ce'§-EEATH'5:R,  n.  (Bot.)  An  ornamental 
annual  plant,  with  dark-red  flowers;  Aiuaj-an- 
thus  hypochondriacus  :  —  an  ornamental,  annual 
plant,  with  green  flowers  tinged  with  red,  or 
sometimes  deep  red  or  purple ;  Amaranthus 
panicul'.itus  i  —  an  ornamental,  annual  plant, 
with  large,  open,  bright,  rose-colored  flowers; 
Polygonum  orientale.  Loudon.     Gray. 

PRIN'C^'^-MET'AL,  rt.  A  modification  of  brass  ; 
an  alloy  containing  three  parts  of  copper  and 
one  part  of  zinc ;  —  also  called  Prince  Rupert's 
metal.  Ure. 

PRIN'C^ISS,  n.     [Fr.  princesse.'] 

1.  A  female  ruler  or  sovereign. 

So  excelleut  apW»cess  as  the  present  queen.  Swift. 

2.  A  sovereign  lady  of  rank,  next  to  that  of  a 
queen.  Johnson. 

3.  The  daughter  of  a  sovereign.  Shak. 

4.  The  wife  of  a  prince.  **  The  Princess  of 
Wales."  Johnson. 

^^^Dx.  Latham  says,  "The  feminine  form  [of 
prince]  is  accented  ^ri/i-cess',  while  peer' ess,  priest' ess. 
Sec.  &c.,  carry  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Prin- 
cess is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  word  in  English 
where  the  accent  lies  on  the  subordinate  syllable." 
—  Yet  710  English  orthocpist,  so  far  as  we  know,  places 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

Walker  remarks,  ■■'  Hence  we  may  perceive  the 
glaring  absurdity  winch  prevails  in  the  first  circles  — 
that  of  pronouncing  the  plural  of  princess,  and  even 
the  singular,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
like  success  and  successes  ;  for  we  might  just  as  well 
say,  duch-ess'  and  duch-ess' a,  as  prin-cess'  and  prin- 
cess'es  ;  nor  would  a  correct  ear  be  less  hurt  with  the 
latter  than  the  former." 

PRIN'C^SS— LIKE,  t(.  Like,  or  becoming,  a  prin- 
cess; princessly.     [u.]  Byron. 

PRlN'CjgSS-LY,  a.     Princess-like,     [ii.]    Wnght. 

PRIN-CET'TAS,  n.  A  worsted  fabric,  sometimes 
made  with  a  cotton  warp.  Simmonds. 

PRIN'CI-PAL,  a.  [L.  principalis  ;  princeps,  first, 
chief;  It.  principals ;  Sp.  S^  ¥t.  principal.'] 

1.  Highest  in  rank,  authority,  or  importance  ; 
first;  chief;  supreme;  main.  Hooker. 

The  clxicf  captains  and  principal  men  of  the  city. 

Acts  XXV.  23. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  prince  ;  princely.  [A  Lat- 
inism.]  Spenser. 

Principal  axis  of  a  conic  section,  the  axis  which 
passes  through  the  foci :  ^  in  the  case  of  a  parabola, 
the  diameter  passing  through  the  focus.  Davics. — 
Principal  challenge,  (Law.)  a  challenge  of  a. juror  for  a 
cause  which  carries  with  it  evident  marks  of  sus- 
picion, either  of  malice  or  of  favor.  Burrill. —  Princi- 
pal plane,  (Ocom.)  a  plane,  in  surfaces  of  the  second 
order,  that  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords  of  the 
surface  perpendicular  to  it.  —  Principal  point,  (Per- 
spectioe.)  the  projection  of  the  point  of  sight  upon  the 
perspective  plane.  It  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  the 
picture.  —  Principal  ray,  (Perspectine.)  the  ray  drawn 
through  the  point  of  siglit,  perpendicular  to  the  per- 
spective plane.     Davies. 

Syn.  — See  Chief,  Primary. 

PRIN'C{-PAL,  n.  1.  One  who  holds  the  first  power 
or  rank;"  a  chief ;  ahead;  a  leader. 

Seconds,  in  factions,  do  many  times,  when  the  faction  sub- 
aideth,  prove  principals.  Bacon. 

2.  The  chief  officer  of  a  seminary  or^  acad- 
emy ;  a  president  or  governor.  Tatler. 

3.  One  primarily  or  originally  engaged ;  not 
an  accessory  or  auxiliary. 


We  were  not  jyrincipals,  but  auxiliaries  in  the  war.    Swift. 

4.  A  capital  sum  placed  out  at  interest.  jS?myif. 

Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture. 

But,  touched  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 

Forgive  a  moiety  of  the^jri/icipa/.  Shak: 

5.  {Law.)  A  chief  actor  in  the  commission  of 
a  crime  :  —  a  chief  debtor  ;  one  who  is  liable  in 
the  first  instance,  as  distinguished  from  a  sure- 
ty : —  one  who  orders  or  instructs  another  to 
act  for  him,  as  distinguished  from  an  agent ;  a 
constituent;  an  employer.  Burrill. 

6.  [Arch.)  A  main  timber  in  an  assemblage 
of  timbers.  Brande. 

7.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  chief  circxrmstance  in  a 
work  of  art,  to  which  the  rest  are  to  be  subordi- 
nate. Brande. 

8.  (Mits.)  A  metallic  stop  in  an  organ;  — 
■  so  called  because  it  forms  the  standard  for  tun- 
ing the  other  stops.  Dioight. 

Principal  in  the  firat  degree,  (Crini.  Law.)  the  abso- 
lute perpetrator  of  a  crime.  —  Principal  in  the  second 
degree,  one  who  is  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the 
crime.  Burrill. 

PRIN-CI-PAL'l-Ty,   n,       [L.    principalitas ;    Sp. 
princij)alidad ;  Fr.  prinvijyalite.'] 

1.  Supreme  power  ;  sovereignty.  Sidney. 

2.  The  state  of  being  the  principal  or  chief; 
superiority;  predominance,     [r.]  Digby. 

Having  the  prerogative  nwd principahty  above  every  thing 
else.  Bp.  faylor. 

3.  A  sovereign;  a  prince,  [e,.]  "Nisroch 
of  principalities  the  prime."  Milton. 

4.  A  territory  governed  by,  or  which  gives 
title  to,  a  prince.  "  The  principality  of  "Wales." 

Johnson. 

The  \\\t\<i  principality  of  Epire  was  invincible  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  Turks.  Temple. 


PRIN'CI-PAL-LY, 

the  rest. 


Chiefly  ;  above  all ;  above 
Newton. 


[L.]      First  principles ; 
Newton. 


PRIN'Cl-PAL-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  prin- 
cipal or  chief;  superiority.  Johnson. 

fPRlN'Cj-PATE,  n.     [L.  prindpatus ;  It.  princi- 
pato.'\     Principality ;  supreme  rule.      Barroio. 

PRm-ClP'I-Jiy    n.  pi. 

elements, 
t  PRIN-CIP'I-AL,  w.    Initial ;  elementary.  Bacon. 

PRIN-CiP'i-ANT,  a.     Relating  to  the  beginning 
or  first  principles,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

t  PRlN-CiP-1-A'TION,  n.     [L.  princtpiiim,  begin- 
ning.]    Analysis  into  constituent  parts.  Bacon. 

PRIN'CI-PIjE  (prin'se-pl),  7i.  [L.  prhicijnum  ;  prin- 
ceps, first ;  It.  §  Sp.  principio ;  Fr.  principe."] 

1.  t  Beginning.  *' And  given  principle  to  no 
inconsiderable  navy."     ^  _  Evelyn. 

2.  Original  cause  ;  origin  ;  source.  Gi-ew, 

Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have  been  led, 

From  cause  to  cause,  to  nature's  secret  head, 

And  found  that  one  first  ]}rinciple  must  be.  Dryden. 

3.  A  primordial  substance  ;  an  element. 

Modern  philosophers  euppose  matter  to  be  one  simple  p7-('jt- 
civle.  or  sohd  extension,  diversified  by  its  various  shapes. 

Watts. 

4.  A  fundamental  truth ;  an  axiom ;  postulate. 

Touching  the  law  of  reason,  there  are  in  it  some  things 
which  stand  as  principles  univeraally  agreed  upon.     Hooker. 

5.  A  rule  ;  a  maxim;  a  proposition  ;  a  tenet; 
an  opinion ;  a  doctrine. 

He  who  fixes  upon  false  principles  treads  upon  infirm 
ground,  and  so  sinks;  and  he  who  fails  in  his  deductions 
ft-om  right  principles  stumbles  upon  firm  ground,  and  so 
falls.  South. 

6.  Ground  of  conduct;  motive,  "Some  com- 
mon 7?rznc?7j/e  of  action."  Addison. 

7  Good  moral  character;  uprightness;  as, 
"  A  man  o(  principle." 

Syn. —  Principle  is  a  fundamental  truth  or  ground 
of  action,  and  lies  in  conscious  or  unconscious  agents  ; 
motive  is  the  impulse  which  urges  to  action,  and  lies 
only  in  conscious  agents.  Fundamental  prmciple  ; 
principle  of  action;  good  or  .bad  motive.  U  maybe 
said  of  an  author  that  his  prmcip/es  were  excellent, 
thouch  some  of  his  opinions  or  tenets  were  questiona- 
ble ;  yet  his  motivrs  in  defending  them  ought  not  to 
be  condemned.  —  See  Doctrine. 

PRIN'CI-PLE,  V.  a.     [i.  PRINCIPLED  ;  jjp-  PRIN- 

CIPLING,  PRINCIPLED.] 

1.  To  establish  in  a  tenet;  to  impress  with 
any  tenet.  Milton. 

Men  have  been  princijiled  with  an  opinion  that  they  must 
not  consult  reason  in  matters  of  religion.  Lode. 

2.  To  establish  or  fix  in  the  mind.  ^^  Princi- 
pling  their  religion."  Locke. 

3.  To  educate  in  good  principles.  Smart. 


PRIN'CI-PLED  (-pld),  p.  «.  Having  principles; 
fixed  in  opinion.  Pope. 

t  PRIN'COCK,  a.     Pert;  coxcomical.  Florio. 

PRfN'CUX,  n.  [h.  prcecox,  precocious.  Minsheu. 
—  From  pritik,  or  prim,  and  cock'.  Johnson.  — 
From  prime  and  cock.  Richardson.^  A  cox- 
comb;  a  pert  young  rogue.  [Rare  ox  locaX.']  Shak. 

PRfJ^'l-ji,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  small  birds 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  Java.  Horsjield. 

PRINK  (prlngk,  82),  v.  n.  [Dut.  pronken.  —  See 
Prank.]  \i.  prinked  ;  pp.  prinkino, 
PRINKED.]  To  deck  one's  self  for  show ;  to 
dross  ostentatiously  ;  to  prank.  Howell. 

PRINK,  1).  a.     To  dress  or  adjust  to  ostentation. 

They  who  prink  and  pamper  the  body,  and  neplect  the 
soul,  are  like  one  who.  havinc  a  nightingale  in  his  house,  is 
more  fond  of  the  cage  than  or  the  bird.  IJonell, 

PRINT,  V.  a.  [L.  imprimo  ;  in,  in,  and  prcmo,  to 
press;  It.  imjyrimere ;  Sp.  imprimir  \  Fr.  im- 
primer.']  \i.  printed  ;  pp.  printing,  printed.] 

1.  To  mark  by  pressure ;  to  imprint. 

On  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode. 

That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod.    Dryden. 

2.  To  form  by  impression.  "  Some  footsteps 
printed  in  the  clay."  Roscommon. 

3.  To  impress  by  means  of  letters  or  types 
on  paper,  cloth,  or  other  material. 

Pictures  of  animals  with  the  jyrirt^erf  names  to  them.     Locke. 

4.  To  impress  or  stamp  with  letters,  charac- 
ters, or  figures.     '^Printed  fabrics."  Ure, 

PRINT,  V.  n.  1.  To  use  or  practise  the  art  of 
printing.     '*  Liberty  of  printing."  Milton. 

2.  To  publish  a  book  or  other  work. 

From  the  moment  he  prints,  he  must  expect  to  hear  no 
more  truth.  Pope. 

PRINT,  n.  1.  A  mark,  form,  character,  or  figure 
made  by  impression ;  an  impression. 

Except  I  shall  see  in  hia  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 

put  my  finger  into  Wmprint  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand 

into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe.  .  John  xx.  25. 

O'er  the  smooth,  enamelled  green, 

"Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  impresses  its  form  ;  a  stamp. 
"  A  butter-/)rmi."  Johnson. 

3.  Impressions  of  types,  as  to  form,  size,  dis- 
tinctness, &c. 

To  refresh  the  former  hint. 
She  read  her  Maker  in  a  fairer  print.  Dryden. 

4.  Any  thing  printed,  as  a  Jaook  or  a  news- 
paper ;  a  printed  work  of  any  kind. 

The  ]}rints:,  about  three  days  after,  were  filled  with  the 
same  terms.  Addison. 

5.  A  picture  impressed  from  an  engraved 
surface;  an  engraving. 

The  jjrm(s  which  we  see  of  antiquities.  Dryden. 

6.  Cloth  impressed  with  figures.     Simmonds. 

7.  {Arch.)  A  flat  ornament  of  plaster.  Clarke. 
Jn  print,   printed   and  published.      *'  A  ballad  in 

print.''''  Shak. — With  great  precision  or  nicety  ;  in  a 
precise  and  perfect  manner.  "  He  must  speak  in  print, 
walk  in  print,  eat  and  drink  in  privt.''^  Burton.  —  Out 
of  print,  no  longer  printed  or  pubhshed.  —  See  Out. 
Syn.  —  See  Mark,  Picture. 
PRlNT'jpR,  n.  One  who  prints;  —  distinctively, 
one  who  prints  books,  papers,  &c.  J>ighy. 

PRINT']5R'§-INK,  n.  Ink  used  in  printing,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  lampblack  and  linseed  oil  or  nut 
oil  inspissated  by  boiling  and  burning.  Bigelow. 

PRINT' 5:R-Y,  ?^.     1.  An  establishment  for  print- 
ing cottons,  &c. ;  print-works,     [r.]        Pitkin. 
2.  A  printing-office,     [r.]  Bartlett. 

PRINT'ING,  n.  1.  The  act,  the  art,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  impressing  letters,  words,  &c.,  on  paper, 
for  books,  &c. ;  the  art  or  the  employment  of  a 
printer  ;  typography.  Shak. 

2.  The  act,  the  art,  or  the  practice  of  im- 
pressing figures  on  cloth  or  other  material. 

PRInT'TNG-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where  printing 
is  executed  ;  a  printing-office.  Johnson. 

PrIntiNG-INK,  n.    See  Printeh's-ink. 

PRTnt'ING-MA-(;:hiNE',  n,  A  printing-press 
worked  by  machinery.  P.  Cyc. 

PRINT'ING-OF'FICE,  n.  A  building,  room,  or 
office  where  books,  &c.,  are  printed.    Franklin. 

PRINT'ING- PRESS,  u.  A  press  for  printing  books, 
newspapers,  &c.  Ure. 

PRINT'L^ISS,  a.  That  leaves  no  print  or  impres- 
sion.    '*  My  printless  feet."  Milton. 

PRINT'-SELL-IJR,  n.     One  who  sells  prints. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  i,  5,  tr,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  \,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;   HEIR,  HER; 
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PRINT'-SHOP,  n.    A  shop  where  prints  are  sold. 

PRiNT'-WORKS  (-wUrfcs),  n.  An  establishment 
where  cloth  is  printed.  Vre. 

PRI-6n'0-d6n,  n.  {Zodl.)  A  genus  of  civets 
found  in  Java  and  India.  Baird. 

PRI'OR,  a.  [Old  L.  pris  or  pri\  L.  5f  Sp.  prior  ] 
Preceding  in  time  ;  former;  antecedent;  ante- 
rior ;  previous  ;  foregoing.  lioi/ers. 
Syn.  —  See  Antecedent,  Previous. 

PRI'OR,  n.  [It.  priore-j  Sp.  p7'ior;  Fr.  pnewr.] 
The  head  of  a  convent  of  monks,  inferior  in 
dignity  to  an  abbot.  Addison. 

PRX'pR-ATE,  n.  [Fr.  priorat.']  The  state,  gov- 
ernment, or  dignity  of  a  prior.  Warton. 

PRI'0R-£S3,  n.  The  head,  or  lady  superior,  of  a 
convent  of  nuns.  Dryden. 

PRI-OR'I-TY,  n.  [li.  priorita  \  Sp.  prioridad;  Fr. 
p?'iorit>^.'\ 

1.  The  state  of  being  prior  or  first;  {prece- 
dence or  antecedence  in  time.  *'  Priority  of 
birth."  Jiayward. 

2.  Precedence  in  place  or  rank  ;  preeminence. 

Follow,  Cominiug;  we  must  follow  you, 
Right  worthy  your  priortti/,  SJiak. 

Syn. —  Priority  respects  merely  the  order  of  suc- 
cession ;  precedence  signifies  priority  in  gomg,  and  de- 
pends on  right  or  privilege  ;  preeminence^  priority  in 
being,  and  depends  on  merit ;  preference^  priority  in 
placing,  and  depends  on  favor.  Priority  in  birth  ; 
precedence  in  rank  ;  prcSminen.ce  in  talents  ;  deserving 
the  preference. 
PRI'OR-LY,  ad.  Antecedently,  [ii.]  Geddes. 
PRI'pR-SHIP,  rt.  State  or  office  of  a  prior.  Johnson. 

PRI'OR- Y,  n.  A  convent,  in  dignity,  commonly 
regarded  below  an  abbey.  Sha/c. 

Syn.  — See  Abbey. 

PRI'^A^E,  n.  [Fr.  prise^  a  taking  capture  ;  prcn- 
dre,  pris,  to  take.]  ( Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  right 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  of  taking  two  tons  of 
wine  from  every  vessel  importing  into  England 
twenty  tons  or  m.ore,  one  before  and  one  behind 
the  mast,  which  was  afterwards  exchanged  into 
a  duty  called  butlerage.  Whishaio. 

PRrS-CIL'LIAN-iST,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower 
of  Priscillian,  bishop  of  Atila,  in  Spain,  in  the 
fourth  oentury.  Hook. 

PRI^E,  v.  &  n.     See  Prize,  and  Pry. 

t  PRI^':^'!^)  "■•  One  who  contends  for  a  prize.  Shak. 

PRl^M  (prizm), 'rt.  [Gr.  Trpia-fia  ;  tt^k'^w,  to  saw;  L., 
It.,  ^  Sp.  prisma  ;  Fr.  pristne.] 

1.  {Geoni.)  A  solid  comprehended  under  sev- 
eral parallelograms,  terminated  by  two  equal 
and  parallel  polygons.  These  polygons  are 
called  the  bases  of  the  prism.  Peirce. 

2.  (Dioptrics.)  A  triangular  prism  of  glass 
used  m  experiments  upon  the  refraction  and 
dispersion  of  light. 

X!^^  The  equal  and  parallel  polygons  are  called  the 
hascs  of  the  prism  ;  the  lateral  parallelograms,  faces  ; 
and  the  lines  in  which  these  faces  meet  are  called  the 
lateral  edges  ;  and  tlie  distance  between  the  planes  of 
the  bases  is  called  the  altitude. 

Achromatic  prism,  a  combination  of  two  prisms, 
which,  being  made  of  two  different  transparent  sub- 
stances of  unequal  dispersive  powers,  as  flmt  glass 
and  crown  glass,  but  having  their  refracting  angles 
unequal,  and  being  inverted  witJi  respect  to  each 
other,  refract  an  incident  beam  of  light  into  a  new  di- 
rection witkout  color.  Library  of  Useful  ICnowled^e.  — 
Riffht  prism,  a  prisin  whose  lateral  edges  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  planes  of  the  bases.  —  Oblique  prism,  a 
prism  whose  lateral  edges  are  oblique  to  the  planes  of 
the  bases,  —  Triangular  prism,  a  prism  * 
whose  bases  are  triangles.  —  Quadrano-ular  V^ 
prism,  a  prism  whose  bases  are  qiiadrifater-  \^ 
als. — Rkombic  prism,  a  prism  each  of  whose 
bases  is  a  rliombus  or  rhomb.  —  JVLcoPs 
prUm,  an  instrument,  contrived  by  Wil- 
liam Nicol,  for  polarizing  light,  and  for 
analyzing  and  testing  the  properties  of  po 
larized  li'glit,  and  constructed  as  follows: 
A  rhomb  of  Iceland  crystal  being  reduced 
by  natural  cleavage  into  the  form  of  an 
oblique  rhomboidal  prism  about  one  inch 
in  length  and  a  third  of  an  inch  m  breadth 
and  in  thickness,  and  bisected  through  the 
diagonally  opposite,  obtuse  terminal  edges, 
the  two  halves  are  cenierited  togetlier  again 
by  Canada  balsam.  When  a  ray  of  light  is 
incident  upon  one  end  of  the  compound 
prism  so  as  to  be  transmitted  throiisli  the 
first  half,  it  is  doubly  refracted  ;  and  the  layer  of  bal- 
sam receiving,  at  a  very  oblique  incidence,  the  two 


rays  into  which  the  incident  ray  is  divided,  and  its  in- 
dex of  refraction  being  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary, 
and  greater  than  tliat  of  the  extraordinary  ray,  the 
former  ray  is  totally  reflected  from  the  layer  of  bal- 
sam, and  the  latter  is  transmitted  and  emerges  at  the 
other  end  of  the  prism,  parallel  to  the  first  incident 
ray,  white  and  polarized.    Talbot. 

PRI§-MAT'|C,  a.  [It.  <^  S-p.  prismatico  \  Ft.  pris- 
matiqice.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  prism. 
Prismatic  colors,  or  primary  colors,  the  seven  colors 
into  which  a  ray  of  light  is  decomposed  when  re- 
fracted by  a  prism,  viz.,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  See  Primaey.  —  Prismatic 
spectrum,  the  representation  of  tlie  prismatic  colors 
formed  on  a  wall  or  screen  by  a  beam  of  while  or  solar 
light  admitted  into  a  dark  room  through  a  small  hole 
and  refracted  by  a  prism  ;  solar  spectrum. 

PRI§-MAT'i-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
a  prism  ;  prismatic.  Ash. 

PR{§-MAT'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  prism. 

PRI§-MA-TdiD'AL,  a.  [Gr.  Trplofia,  npiafiaTos,  a 
prism,  and  e76os,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
prism;  resembling  a  prism  in  form.  Smart. 

PRIS'MoId,  n.     {Geom.)  A  solid  or  volume  some- 
what resembling  a  prism.  Davies. 
Right  prismoid,  the  frustum  of  a  wedge  made  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  back  of  the  wedge.  Davies. 

PRI§'MOID-AL,  u.    Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 

a  prismoid.  Davies. 

PRI^'MY,  w.     Like  a  prism;  prismatic.      Jodrell. 

PRI^'ON  (priz'zn),  n.  \li.  p7-igione  ;  S^.prision; 
Fr.  prison ;  prendre,  pris,  to  take,  to  capture.  — 
A.  S.  prisun  ;  Icel.  prisund.l  A  place  or  a  build- 
ing for  the  confinement  of  persons  for  safe 
keeping  or  punishment ;  a  jail.  "  Potiphar  put 
Joseph  in  prison.'*  Gen.  xxxix.  20. 

PrT^'ON  (priz'zn),  v.  a.     1.  To  confine  in  prison  ; 

to  imprison  ;  to  confine,     [r.]  Shak. 

2.  To  enchain  ;  to  captivate.  Milton. 

PRT^'ON-BASE  (prjz'zn-bas),  n.  A  kind  of  rural 
play,  consisting  chiefly  in  running  ;  —  also 
cxWeA.  prison-bars,  £iad  pnsoners'  base.   Sandys. 

PRI^'ON-^R  (priz'zn-er),  n.  [it.  pHgioniere  ;  Sp. 
prisionero  ;  Fr.  prisonnier .'] 

1.  A  person  confined  in  a  prison.  Bacon. 

2.  One  taken  by  an  enemy ;  a  captive.  Spenser. 

3.  A  person  under  arrest.  Dryden. 

PRI^'ON-HOUSE  (priz'zn-hdus),  n.     A  prison. 

I  am  forbid  to  tell  the  Bccrets  of  my  prisoTt-house.        Shak. 

t  PRI§'ON-MtlNT,  n.     Imprisonment.  Shak. 

PRIS'TINE,  a.  [L.  pristinus  ;  Old  L.  pris,  whence 
prior;  It.  §■  S^. pitstino;  Fr.  pristine.']  First; 
original;  primary;  primitive;  ancient.  "Re- 
instated in  their  pristine  happiness."     Glanvill. 

PRIS '  TIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TrptVrtf.]  '  {Ich.)  A  ge- 
nus of  rapidly  swimming,  chondropterygious 
fishes  ;  the  saw-fish.  Baird. 

PRIT  H'j^E.  A  corruption  oi  pray  thee,  or,  I  pray 
thee.     **I^r2^^ee  leave  me."     [r.]  Jioioe. 

PRIT'TLE-PRAT'TLE,  n.  Idle  or  empty  talk  ; 
trifling  loquacity  ;  tittle-tattle.     Bp.  Bramhall. 

PRl'VA-CY  [pri'va-se,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wr.  Wb. ; 
pri'v?i-se  or  priv'a-se,  T-F.  J,  F.  ;  priv'^-se,  S.  /i.], 
n.     [From  private.] 

1.  State  of  being  private  or  secret;  secrecy. 

2.  A  place  of  seclusion  ;  retirement ;  retreat. 

Tier  Bacred  privacies  all  open  lie 

To  each  profane,  inquiring,  vulgar  eye.  Rowe. 

3.  t  Privity  ;  joint  knowledge.         Arhuthnot. 

4.  t  Habitual  silence  ;  taciturnity.  Aijisworth. 

Syn.  —  Prioacy  is  opposed  to  publicity  ;  solitude  is 
the  state  of  being  alone  ;  retirement  is  the  act  of  with- 
drawing from  society  or  from  public  life.  Living  in  pri 
vacy  or  in  tlie  solitude  of  an  island,  in  retircmcjit  from 
business  or  from  public  life,  in  a  retreat  from  the  cares 
of  life,  and  m  seclusion  from  the  world. 

t  PRI-vA'DO,  n.     [Sp.]     A  secret  friend.  Bacon. 

PRI'VATE,  a.  [L.  privatus ;  privo,  priratiis,  to 
bereave,  to  deprive  ;  It.  privato  ;  Sp.  privado ; 
Fr.  prive.] 

1.  Peculiar  to  one's  self,  or  to  an  individual ; 
belonging  to  an  individual,  not  to  the  commu- 
nity ;  not  public  or  general ;  peculiar  ;  particu- 
lar; individual;  personal. 

2'rivnte  wrongs  are  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the 
private  or  civic  rights  belonging  to  individuals.     Blacktrlone. 

My  end  being  private,  I  have  not  expressed  my  concep- 
tions in  the  language  of  the  schools.  Digby.  > 


2.  Privy  ;  not  open ;  secret ;  apart. 

I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both.  Sftak. 

3.  Not  invested  with  any  office.         Addison. 

What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kings  neglect 

That prifule  men  enjoyi  Shak. 

4.  t  Having  knowledge  of;  privy.  B.  Jonson. 
In  private,  secretly  ;  not  openly  or  publicly. 

PRI'VATE,  n.     1.  A  secret  message.  Shak. 

2.  Particular  business.  B.  Jo-nson. 

3.  A  common  soldier.  Todd. 

PRl-VA-TEER',  n.  An  armed  vessel,  belonging 
to  one  or  more  private  individuals,  licensed  by 
government  to  take  prizes  from  an  enemy.  Swift. 

PRl-VA-TEER',  V.  n.  To  fit  out,  or  cruise  in,  a 
privateer.  Johns07i. 

PRl-VA-TEER'lNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  employ- 
ment of  taking  prizes  or  property,  on  the  ocean, 
from  an  enemy,  by  means  of  privateers.      Ash. 

PRf-VA-TEER§'MAN,  n.  One  engaged  in  priva- 
teering. '  Kingsley. 

PRT'VATE-LV,  ad.  In  a  private  manner  ;  secret- 
ly; not  openly  or  publicly.  Shak. 

PRi'VATE-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  pri- 
vate ;  privacy  ;  secrecy.  Bacon. 

2.  Retirement  ;  seclusion,  Wottoji. 

3,  The  state  of  a  person  not  in  o^ce.  Johnson. 

PRI'VATE-WAY,  n.  (Law.)  A  right  possessed 
by  one  or  more  persons  of  going  over  the  land 
of  another.  Whishaw. 

PRI-VA'TION,  n.  [L.  pHvaiio;  It.  privazione ; 
Sp.  privacion  ;  Fr.  piivation.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  deprived  or  destitute  ; 
loss  of  something  ;  deprivation  ;  bereavement. 

No  doubt  but  King  Richard  had  been  in  great  jeopardy 
either  oi' privation  of  hia  realm,  or  loss  of  his  life,  or  both.//QH. 

2,  The  state  of  being  without  something ; 
absence  of  something;  want;  destitution. 

After  some  acconnt  of  good,  evil  will  be  known,  by  conse- 
quence, as  being  only  a  ju-ivcition,  or  absence,  of  good.  South. 
Distance  is  nothing  else  but  the  jsn'rafioH  of  tactual  union. 

More. 

3.  The  act  of  the  mind  by  which,  in  consid- 
ering a  subject,  we  separate  it  from  any  thing 
appendant.  Johnson. 

4,  Act  of  degrading  from  rank  or  office.  Bacon. 

II  PRIV'A-TIVE  [priv'?-tiv,   S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sni. ;  i)ri'v5L-tiv,  P.  C],  a.    [L.  p7-ivativus  ;  It.  <Sr 
Sp.^;??Vff/iiro ;  ^y.  privatif.] 

1.  That  deprives  of  something.  Johnson. 

2.  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  something ; 
not  positive. 

Tha  privaiive  blessing's  — the  blessings  of  immunity,  safe- 
guard, liberty,  and  integrity  —  which  we  enjoy  deserve  the 
thanksgiving  of  a  whole  life.  Bp.  Taylor. 

X^'  "  Privative  is  in  things  what  negative  is  in 
propositions."     Dr.  Johnson. 

,e®=*  "Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Scdtt,  W.  Johnston,  and  Entick  make  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word  short,  as  I  have  done-;  and  Mr.  Perry 
and  Buchanan  make  it  long.  In  tiefence  of  the  first 
pronunciation,  it  may  be  observed  that  this  word  is 
not  like  primacy  and  primary,  the  first  of  whicli  is  a 
formative  of  our  own,  and  the  second  derived  from 
the  Latin  primarius,  which,  in  our  pronunciation  of 
the  Latin,  does  not  shorten  the  i  in  the  first  syllable, 
as  privativus  does  ;  and  therefore  these  words  are  no 
rule  for  the  prominciatinn  of  this,  which,  besides  the 
general  tendency  of  tlie  penultimate  accent  to  shorten 
every  vowel  it  falls  on  but  u,  seems  to  have  another 
claim  to  the  short  vowel  from  its  termination  ;  thus 
sanative,  donative,  primitive,  derivative,  Slc,  all  plead 
for  the  short  sound."     Walker. 

|]  PRlV'A-TlVE,  n.  1.  That  which  has  metaphys- 
ical existence,  by  the  absence  of  something,  as, 
silence,  which  exists  by  the  absence  of  sound. 
Blackness  and  darkness  arc  indeed  hut pr I ratives.  Bacon. 
2.  {Gram.)  A  letter  or  a  syllable  prefixed  to 
a  word,  which  changes  it  from  an  affirmative  to 
a  negative  sense. 

II  PRiV'A-TiVE-LY,  ad.  By  privation  ;  negatively. 

II  PRIV'A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
privative."  Johnson. 

PRrv'^i;T,  n.  (Bot.)  One  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  Europe  and  Asia;  a  shrub  of  the  ge- 
nus Ligustrum. 

/^jf-  Thit  common  privet,  Ligustrum  vulgare,  is 
cliiefly  used  to  form  hedges,  and  its  English  name 
seems  to  have  been  {riven  to  it  from  its  beinc  frequent- 
ly planted  lo  couceaX  private  places.     It  was  formerly 
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called  prim^  (ir  primwort^  from  its  lieiny  used  for  ver- 
dant sculptures,  or  topiary-wurk,  and  for  primly  cut 
hedges.     Eng.  Cyc. 

PRIV'I-LEGE,  ii.  [L.  privilegium;  privuSj  pri- 
vate, and  lex,  legis,  law ;  It.  ^  Sp.  pHvilegio ; 
Fr.  priviUge.']  An  exemption  or  immunity  from 
some  general  duty  or  burden;  a  right  peculiar 
to  some  individual  or  body  ;  a  peculiar  advan- 
tage or  benefit ;  prerogative  ;  title  ;  claim. 

When  the  chief  captain  ordered  him  to  be  scourged  un- 
coudcmncd,  he  pleads  the  legal  pnvitege  of  a  Roman,  who 
ought  not  to  be  treated  so,  Kettlewell. 

Syn. —  PrivVege  is  a  term  applied  to  whatever  it 
is  desirable  to  have.  Privilege  and  prerogatives  con- 
sist of  positive  advantages;  exemption  Q.nA  immunity^ 
of  those  which  are  negative ;  but  privilege^  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  comprehends  all  the  rest.  Privilege 
of  the  nobility,  of  office,  of  a  member  of  Congress,  of 
citizens  ;  prerotrative  of  birth,  of  a  sovereign,  of  a 
president,  or  of  a  parent;  exemption,  from  military 
duty,  from  taxes  ;  immunity  from  labor  or  service. — 
Right  signifies  what  one  is  entitled  to,  or  what  it  is 
rigkt  for  one  to  possess.  Natural  right. ;  the  rights  of 
the  people;  legal  or  just  claim. — "The  Whigs  have 
been  contentious  for  the  privileges  of  Parliament ;  the 
Tories,  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown."  W.  Taylor. 

PRIV'I-LE^E  (priv'e-lej),  v.  a.  [i.  PRIVILEGED  ; 
pp.  PiiiviLEGiNG,  PRIVILEGED.]  To  grant  a 
privilege  to ;  to  invest  with  rights  or  immuni- 
ties, or  to  exempt  from  something,  as  taxes. 

The  great  are  privileged  alone 

To  punish  aU  injustice  but  their  own.  Dnjden. 

Many  things  are,  by  our  laws,  privileged  from  tithes  ■which, 

by  the  canon  law,  are  chargeable.  //a/e. 

PRtV'I-LE^ED  (priv'e-lejd).  p.  a.  Possessed  of 
privileges.     ^^  A  privileged  place."  Sidney. 

Privileged  commxinication ,  (Law.)  a  communication 
made  to  a  counsel,  solicitor,  or  attorney,  in  profes- 
sional confidence,, and  wliich  he  is  not  permitted  to 
divulge  ;  a  confidential  communication.  —  Privileged 
copyhold,  (Eng.  Law.)  a  copyhold  estate  which  is  said 
to  be  held  according  to  tiie  custom  of  the  manor,  and 
not  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  as  common  copyholds  are. 
Burrill. —  Prioileged  debts,  such  debts  as  an  executor 
may  pay  in  preference  to  all  others,  as  funeral  ex- 
penses, servants'  wages,  &c.  Whishaw.  —  f  Prioilcsed 
villenage,  (Ens-'  Law.)  a  kind  of  yillenage  in  which 
the  tenants  he'ld  by  certain  and  determinate  services  ; 
villein-socage  ;  —  now  called  privileged  copyhold.  Bur- 
rill. 

PRiV'l-LY,  ad.     Secretly  ;  privately.         Spense?'. 

PRIV'I-TY,  n.     [Ft.  priL-atifL'.] 

1.  t!?rivacy;  secrecy;  seclusion. 

I  will  unto  you  in  pHvity  discover  the  drift  of  my  pur- 
pose. Spenser. 

2.  Joint  knowledge ;  private  concurrence ; 
consciousness ;  cognizance  ;  cognition. 

All  the  doors  were  laid  open  for  his  departure,  not  without 
the  privity  of  the  Priuce  of  Orange.  Swift. 

3.  pi.  Private  parts  ;  genital  organs.      Abbot. 

4.  {Law.)  The  mutual  or  successive  relation- 
ship to  the  same  rights  of  property.       Boiivier. 

Privity  of  contract.,  (Laio.)  the  relation  which  sub- 
sists between  two  contracting  parties.  —  Privity 'of  es- 
tate, the  relation  which  subsists  between  a  landlord 
and  hig  tenant.  Bouvier. 

PRIV'Y,  a.     [L.  privus  ;  Fr.  priv^.] 

1.  Private  ;  appropriated  to  private  uses  ;  not 
public.    *^  The  privg  coffer  of  the  state."    Skak. 

2.  Secret;  sequestered;  retired. 

The  sword  of  the  great  men  that  are  slain  entercth  into 
ihciT  privy  chamber.  Ezek.  xxi.  14. 

3.  Clandestine  ;  hidden  ;  concealed. 

He  took  advantage  of  the  night  for  such  privy  attempts. 

2  Mace.  viii.  7. 

4.  Admitted  to  participate  in  the  knowledge 
of  a  thing ;  familiar  or  acquainted  with ;  pri- 
vately knowing. 

Many  being  privp  to  the  fact, 
How  hard  is  it  to  keep  it  uiibctrayed!  Daniel. 

Privy  council,  the  principal  council  of  state  com- 
posed ot"  the  king  and  of  such  persons  as  he  may  se- 
lect. [England.]  —  Privy  councillor,  a  member  of  the 
privy  council. — Privy  seal,  ox  privy  si!rnet,ihQ  king's 
seal,  which  is  first  set  to  such  grants  or  things  as  pass 
the  great  seal.  [England.]  Whishaw.  —  Privy  verdict, 
a  verdict  which  is  delivered  privily  to  a  judge  out  of 
court.  Bouvier. 

PRIV'Y,  n.  1,  {Law.)  One  who  is  a  partaker,  or 
has  an  interest,  in  any  action,  matter,  or  thing ; 
a  person  connected  with  another  by  some  rela- 
tion other  than  that  of  actual  contract;  a  per- 
son whose  interest  in  an  estate  is  derived  from 
the  contract  or  conveyance  of  others.  Bouvier. 
je®=-  "Privies  are  properly  always   distinguished 


from  parties,  from  whom  they  derive  their  title,  though 
sometimes  made  to  include  them."    Burrill. 

2.  A  place  of  retirement ;  a  necessary.  Swift. 

PRIZE,  n.  [Sp,  presa ;  prender,  preso,  to  take ; 
Fr.  pi'ise.  —  Dut.  pt'ijs  ;  Ger.  preis  ;  Sw.  pris.] 

1.  A  reward  gained  by  contest  or  competition, 
or  a  reward  offered  to  one  of  several  persons 
who  shallperforrn  a  certain  condition  ;  premium. 

Shall  I  be  carried  to  the  skies 

On  flowery  beds  of  ease, 
"While  others  foughi  to  win  the  prize. 

And  sailed  through  bloody  seas?  Watts. 

2.  The  contest  or  competition  itself,     [r.] 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  aprize.  S/iak. 

3.  Money  drawn  by  a  lottery-ticket. Si'mmonc^s. 

4.  {Maritime  Law.)  The  apprehension  and 
detention  at  sea  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  by 
authority  of  a  belligerent  power,  either  with  the 
design  of  appropriating  it,  with  the  goods  and 
effects  it  contains,  or  with  that  of  becoming 
master  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  its  cargo:  — 
the  vessel  or  goods  thus  taken.  Bouvier. 

/jf^  "  The  distinction  between  a  prize  and  booty 
consists  in  this,  that  the  former  is  taken  at  sea  and 
tlie  latter  on  land."    Bouvier. 

PRIZE,  V.  a.  [It.  apprezzare  ;  Sp.  apreeiar  ;  Fr. 
priseo\']     \i.  prized  ;  pp.  prizing,  prized.] 

1.  To  estimate  the  value  of;  to  rate  ;  to  ap- 
praise.    *'Life  1  prize  not  a  straw."  Skak. 

2.  To  value  or  estimate  highly ;  to  esteem. 

I  prized  your  person,  but  your  crown  disdain.    Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Estimate. 

PRIZE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  presser."]  To  raise  or  move  with 
a  lever  ;  to  force  up  or  open  ;  to  pry.  Mar.  Diet. 

PRIZE,  or  PRI^E,  u.     A  lever  ;  a  pry.  ForUj. 

1^^  In  the  United  States  it  is  generally  called  a 
pry ;  and  tlie  same  word  is  used  as  a  verb  to  denote 
the  use  of  it.  —  See  Pry. 

PRIZE'-FIGHT-:5R,  n.  One  who  fights  or  boxes 
publicly  for  a  reward,  Arhuthnot. 

PRiZE'-FIGHT-ING  (-ftt-ing),  n.  The  act  or  the 
practice  of  fighting  for  a  prize.  Wiight. 

PRIZE'-MAS-TipR,  n.  An  officer  put  in  command 
of  a  captured  vessel.  Simmonds. 

PRIZE'-M6n-^;Y  (-mun-ne),  n.  A  proportion  or 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  a  captured  vessel,  paid 
to  the  captors.  Mar.  Diet. 

PRIZ'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  prizes.  Johnson. 

2.  t  A  prize-fighter.  Shak. 

PRIZ'ING,  n.  {Nant.)  The  use  or  application  of 
a  lever  to  move  any  weighty  body.  Wright. 

PRO.  [L.,  from  Gr.  irpo.]  For;  in  defence  or 
behalf  of.  _ 

Pro  and  con  {pro,  for,  and  contra,  against),  for  and 
against.  Clarendon. 

They  do  not  decide  large  questions  by  casting  up  two  col- 
umns oi  pros  and  cons,  and  striking  a  balance.         Jfat.  Jtev. 

PRO'A,  n.  A  long,  narrow  canoe  with  a  sail, 
used  about  the  Ladrone  Islands,  having  the 
head  and  stern  alike,  but  the  lee  side  flat  and 
the  weather  side  rounded.  It  is  prevented  from 
oversetting  by  a  frame-work  extending  to  wind- 
ward bearing  a  small  block  of  wood  in  the  form 
of  a  canoe.  Mar.  Diet. 


t  PROACH,  V.  n.     To  approach. 


Fairfax. 


PRO-AU'LI-ON,  n.  [Gr.  irpoaO.iov ;  irp6,  before, 
and  avh'i,  a  hall.]    {Arch.)  A  vestibule.  Bra?ide. 

PROB'A-BIL-I.^M,  71.  {Theol.  &  Ethics.)  The  theo- 
ry of  probability,  or  a  theory  that  it  is  right 
to  follow,  in  doubtful  cases,  a  probable  opinion, 
though  there  may  be  an  opinion  still  more 
probable.  Hallam. 

PROB'A-BIL-iST,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  proba- 
bilism.  Brande. 

PROB-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  VL.  probahilitas ;  It.  proba- 
bilith',  S^p.  probabiliaad  ;  Yr.  probabilite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  probable  ;  that  degree 
of  evidence,  or  that  appearance  of  truth,  which 
induces  belief,  but  not  certainty;  likelihood; 
chance.     "'  A  probability  of  gain."         Wilkins. 

Probability  results  from  evidence  and  begets  belief. 

Dr.  Campbell. 

As  for  probahilitie'!,  what  thing  was  there  ever  set  down  so 
agreeable  with  sound  reason  but  some  probable  show  n^ainst 
it  might  be  made?  NooJcer. 

2.  {Math.)  Likelihood  of  the  occurrence  of 


an  event  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  or  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of 
favorable  chances  by  the  whole  number  of 
chances.  Davies. 

Syn.  —  See  Chance. 

PROB'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  probabilis ;  probo,  to  try,  to 
prove ;  It.  p7'ohabile  ;  Sp.  &  Fr.  probable,] 

1.  t  That  may  be  proved. 

Traditions  or  opinions  not  probable  by  Scripture.    JUilton. 

2.  Having  more  evidence  for  than  against; 
that  does  not  admit  of  demonstration,  and  does 
not  involve  absurdity  or  contradiction;  likely. 

They  assented  to  things  that  were  neither  evident  nor  cer- 
tain, but  only  j)ro&a6fc.  South. 

3.  That  renders  something  probable.  "Prob- 
able presumption  or  evidence."  Blaekstone, 

PROB'A-BLE,  n.     Any  thing  probable. 

That  often  thousand  probables,  no  one  should  be  false  . . . 
is  extremely  improbable,  and  even  cOusin-german  to  impos- 
sible. ChilUngwoith. 

PROB'A-BLY,   ad.     Likely;    in   likelihood;    with 
appearance  of  truth. 

Distinguish  betwixt  what  may  possibly  and  what  will 
probably  DC  done.  L" Estrange. 


t  PR6'BA-CY,  n.     Proof, 
t  PRO'BAL,  a.     Probable. 


ChaKcei'. 
Shak. 


PRO'BANG,  TO.  [From  ^ro&e.]  {Surg.)  A  slen- 
der rod  of  whalebone  with  a  sponge  at  the  end, 
for  pushing  extraneous  bodies,  lodged  in  the 
oesophagus,  into  the  stomach.  Dunglison. 

PRO'BATE,  n.     [L.  probo,  prohatuSy  to  prove.] 

1.  t  Proof.  SkeUon. 

2.  {Law.)  The  proof  of  a  will  or  testa- 
ment, made  by  the  executor  before  an  officer 
appointed  by  law,  and  termed  ordinary,  surro- 
gate, or  probate  judge : — the  copy  of  a  will 
which  has  been  proved,  made  out  under  the 
seal  of  the  ordinary,  surrogate,  or  probate  judge, 
and  delivered  to  the  executor  with  a  certificate 
of  its  having  been  proved.  Burrill. 

PRO'BATE,  a.  Relating  to  the  probate  or  proof 
of  wills  and  testaments.  W.  Phillips. 

PRO'BATE-DU'TY,  n.  A  tax  by  government  on 
property  passing  by  will.  Simmonds. 

PRO-BA'TION,  n.  [h.  probatio;  It.^ probazione ; 
Sp.  probacion;  Vr.  probation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  proving  ;  demonstration  ;  proof. 
'"Ihe  probation  of  propositions."  Locke. 

2.  Trial;  examination;  essay;  experiment. 

In  the  practical  part  of  knowledge,  much  will  be  left  to 
experience  and  probation.  Jiacon. 

3.  Trial  or  time  passed  in  a  convent  before 
entrance  into  monastic  life  ;  novitiate.       Pope. 

4.  Moral  trial  by  the  experiences  of  life. 

Of  all  views  under  which  human  life  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered, themost  reasonable,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  which 
regards  it  as  a  state  of  probation.  Puley. 

5.  {Eng.  Univ.)  The  examination  of  a  student 
as  to  his  qualifications  for  a  degree.  Lond.  Ency. 

PRO-BA'TION-AL,  a.     Probationary.      Wheatley. 

PRO-BA'TION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  probation, 
or  serving  for  trial.  Bp,  Tayhr. 

PRO-BA'TION-:fiR,  n.  1.  One  who  is  upon  trial 
or  probation.  Dryden. 

2.  {CMirch  of  Scotland.)  A  student  in  divin- 
ity, who,  producing  from  a  professor  in  a  uni- 
versity a  certificate  of  good  moral  character 
and  of  his  qualifications,  is  admitted  to  several 
trials,  and,  upon  acquitting  himself  properly, 
receives  a  license  to  preach.  London  Ency. 

PRO-BA'TION-^R-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  a  pro- 
bationer ;  novitiate,     [ii.]  Locke. 

PRO-BA'TION-SHIP,  n.  A  state  of  probation  ; 
novitiate,     [u.]  Trans,  of  Boccalini. 

PRO'BA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  probatirus;  It.  ^  Sp. pro- 
bativo  ;  Fr,  prohatif]  Pertaining  to,  or  serving 
for,  proof  or  trial ;  probationary.  South. 

PRO-BA'TOR,  n.     [L.] 

1.  An  examiner  ;  an  approver.        Maydman. 

2.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  An  accomplice  in  felony, 
who,  to  save  himself,  confesses  the  fact,  and 
charges  another  as  principal  or  accessory, 
against  whom  he  is  boimd  to  make  good  his 
charge  :  — one  who  undertakes  to  prove  a  crime 
charged  upon  another.  Bouvier. 
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PROBATORY 

PRO'BA-TQ-RY   [pro'b?-tar-e,    S.   P.   E.  K.   Sm. 

Wb.;  prsi)'?-tut-e,  W.  Ja.  iS.]>  «■     Relating  to, 

or  serving  for  proof  or  for  trial.    "  Probatory 

chastisements."  Branihall. 

Hia  other  heap  of  arguments  are  assertory,  not probatort/. 

Jip.  Taylor. 

PRO-BA'TUM  EST.  [L.]  It  has  been  tried  ;  it 
has  been  proved  :  —  an  expression  added  at  the 
end  of  a  receipt  or  a  demonstration.         Prior. 

PROBE,  V.  a.     [L.  probo,  to  try,  to  examiine.]     \i. 

PROBED  ;  pp.  PROBING,  PROBED.] 

1.  To  try  or  examine  thoroughly  ;  to  search. 

2.  To  try  or  examine  with  a  probe.  "  He 
gently  probed  the  wound."  Dryden. 

PROBE,  n.     1.  Something  that  probes.        Smart. 
2.  {SurgJ)  An  instrument,  usually  of  silver, 
terminated  at  one  end  by  an  olive-shaped  but- 
ton, for  examining  wounds,  fistulas,  for  passing 
setons,  &c.  Dimglison. 

PROBB'-SOl§'SOR§  (preb'slz'zurz),  n.  pi.  iSurg.) 
Scissors  used  to  open  wounds,  of  which  the 
blade  thrust  into  the  orifice  has  a  button  at  the 
end.  Wiseman. 

PROB'I-TV,  n.  [L.  probitas;  probus,  good,  up- 
right ;  It.  probith ;  Sp.  probidad ;  Fr.  probitf.'] 
Tried  or  approved  goodness  ;  uprightness ;  in- 
tegrity ;  rectitude  ;  virtue  ;  honesty ;  sincerity  ; 
veracity.  "  The  proiiiy  of  the  apostles."  i-'idcie*. 
Syn.  —  See  Rectitude,  Virtue. 

PROB'LgM,  n.  [Gr.  irp6B>-iiiii ;  Tfoffalloi,  to  throw 
or  put  before  ;  Tif6,  before,  and  l36?2io,  to  throw  ; 
L.,  It.,  iSr  Sp.  problema  ;  Fr.  pi-obl^me.} 

1.  A  question  proposed  for  solution,  decision, 
or  determination. 

The  probUm  is.  whether  a  man  constantly  and  strongly 
believing  that  such  a  thing  shall  be,  it  don't  help  any  thing  to 
the  effecting  of  the  thing.  Bacon. 

2.  {Geom.)  A  question  requiring  some  op- 
eration to  be  performed,  as  to  bisect  a  line,  to 
describe  a  circle  passing  through  three  given 
points.  Brande. 

3.  (Algebra.)  A  question  requiring  some  un- 
known truth  to  be  investigated,  or  discovered 
and  demonstrated.  Brande. 

PROB-L^M-AT'IC,  ?  „.   [Gr.  TrpofiXv^ariKis  i  It. 

PR6b-L{;m-AT'!-CAL,  S  §  Sp.  problematico  ;  Fr. 
probUmatique.']  Of  the  nature  of  a  problem ; 
questionable  ;  uncertain  ;  unsettled  ;  disputa- 
ble ;  doubtful ;  dubious.  Fleming. 

PROB-L^M-AT't-C  AL-LY,  ad.  Uncertainly;  doubt- 
fully ;  questionably.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  PR6b'L5M-A-TIST,  n.  One  who  proposes  prob- 
lems.    "  This  learned  proWemafe'rf."       Evelyn. 

t  PROB'L^M-A-TIZE,  v.  n.  To  propose  problems. 
"Hear  him ^ro6/ema^z^e."  B.  Jojison. 

PRO-BOS'Of-DATE,  a.  {Zool.)  Having  a  probos- 
cis ;  proboscidian.  Wright. 

PR6b-0S-cId'I-AN,  n.  [Fr.  proboscidien.']  {Zool.) 
A  pachydermatous  mammal  having  a  proboscis 
and  tusks,  as  the  elephant.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Pr6b-OS-cId'I-AN,  a.  {Zool.)  Having  a  probos- 
cis ;  proboscidate.  Wright. 

PROB-OS-CID't-PORM,  a.  [L.  proboscis,  probosci- 
dis  (Gr.  TrpoPo(7.Kis,  npol3o(7iii5os),  a  proboscis,  and 
forma,  form.]  {Zool.)  Having  the  form  of  a 
proboscis.  Maunder. 

PRO-b6s'C!S,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  n/ioBocKi, ;  irpo',  be- 
fore, and  /3iiirea),  to  feed  ;  It.,  Sp.,  S;  Fr.  probos- 
cide.']  The  prehensile  organ  formed  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  nose,  of  which  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant  is  an  example  ;  —  the  oral  instrument 
of  the  Diptera :  —  the  tongue  of  some  gastero- 
pods  when  long  enough  to  be  protruded  for 
some  distance  from  the  mouth.  Brande, 

PRO-CA'CIOys  (66),  a.  [L.  procax,  procacis ; 
proco,  to  ask,  to  demand;  It.  procace;  Sp.  pro- 
caz.}  Pert ;  bold ;  petulant ;  saucy,  [r.]  Barrow. 

PRO-CAtJ'I-TY,  n.  [L.  procacitas ;  It.  procacifa  ; 
Sp.  procacidad.l  The  quality  of  being  proca- 
cious ;  pertness ;  impudence ;  petulance.  Bitrton. 

PRO-CA-TARC'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  upoKaTapicTiKdi,  be- 
ginning beforehand ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  procatartico ;  Fr. 
procatartiqiw.']  {Med.)  According  to  some  au- 
thors, noting  causes  which  tend  remotely  to  the 
commencement   of  disease ;  but  according  to 
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Others,   noting   causes   which  are   exciting   or 
proximate.  DungUson. 

PRO-CA-TARX'IS,  n.  [Gr.  irpoxdrap^ts ;  Trpti,  be- 
fore, and  «ar(i(j;^w,  to  make  beginning.]  {Med.) 
A  predisponent  cause  of  a  disease.  Quincy. 

PRO-CE-DEJ^' DO,  n.  [L.  [de\  procedendo,  of 
proceeding,  i.  e.  to  judgment.]  {Law.)  A  writ 
by  which  a  cause  which  has  been  removed  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  court  by  certiorari,  or 
otherwise,  is  sent  down  again  to  the  same  court 
to  be  proceeded  in  there,  where  it  appears  to 
the  superior  court  that  it  was  removed  on  in- 
sufficient grounds  :  —  in  English  practice,  a  ^vrit 
issuing  out  of  chancery  in  cases  where  the 
judges  of  subordinate  courts  delay  giving  judg- 
ment, commanding  them  to  proceed  to  judg- 
ment:—  a  writ  by  which  the  commission  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  is  revived,  after  having 
been  suspended.  Burrill. 

PRO-CED'URE  (pro-sed'yur),  n.     [Fr.  procedure.'] 

1.  The  act  of  proceeding  or  going  forward; 
progress;  operation;  process;  proceeding. 7/«^e. 

2.  Manner  of  proceeding ;  course  of  action ; 
management ;  conduct ;  action.  South. 

3.  t  That  which  proceeds  ;  produce.     Bacon. 
Syn.  —  See  Process. 

PRp-CEED',  V.  n.  [L.  procedo  ;  pro,  forward,  and 
cedo,  to  go;  It.  procedere\  Sp.  ^  Fr.  proceder.'] 

\i.  PKOCEEDED  ;  pp.  PROCEEDING,  PROCEEDED.] 

1.  To  move,  go,  or  come  forwards  or  onwards; 
to  make  progress ;  to  advance ;  to  pass  on ;  to 
pass  from  one  step  to  another.  "  He  forth  on 
his  journey  did  proceed."  Spenser. 

Yir  a  proceed  eth  out  of  their  mouth.         Jiev,  xi,  5. 

Because  he  saw  it  pleaaed  the  Jews,  he  proceeded  further 

to  take  Peter  also.  Acts  xii.  '6. 

2.  To  issue  ;  to  arise  ;  to  emanate  ;  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  to  come  as  from  a  source. 

One  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceerf,  and  up  to  him  return.  Milton. 

All  this  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge.  Dryden. 

3.  To  have  course  ;  to  take  effect. 

This  rule  only  proceeds  and  takes  place,  when  a  person 
cannot  of  common  law  condemn  another  hy  his  sentence. 

Ayliffe. 

4.  To  take  measures  ;  to  conduct ;  to  act. 

Proceed  by  process,  lest  parties  break  out, 

And  sack  great"Ilome.  Shak. 

5.  To  be  transacted ;  to  take  place. 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 

What  \\a.ih.  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Advance,  Arise. 

t  PRp-CEED',  V.  u.  To  go  on  with.  "  To  pi^ocecd 
this  history."  Berners. 

t  PRO-CEED',  n.  Produce;  —  now  used  in  the 
plural-.  — See  Proceeds,  Howell. 

PRO-CEED'j^R,  n.     One  who  proceeds.        Bacon. 

PRO-CEED'ING,  n.  Process  or  movement  from 
one  thing  to  another;  transaction;  measure; 
procedure  ;  progress  ;  course  ;  action ;  act. 

I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 

With  a^l  yoMT  jiusi proceedings  in  this  case.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Process,  Transaction. 

PRO'CEEDf^,  or  PRO-CEED§'  [pro-sedz',  W.  P.  K. 
Wb.  ;  pro'sedz,  Ja.  C.  ;  pros'edz,  Sm.],  n.  pi. 

1.  Produce  ;  income  ;  rent ;  receipts  ;  rental. 
"  The  proceeds  of  an  estate."       S.  Richardson. 

2.  Money  or  other  articles  of  value  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  property,  or  goods  purchased 
with  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  other 
goods.  Burrill. 

i^g^  "  The  term  proceeds  is  sometimes  properly  ap- 
plied to  a  return  cargo  wlieii  there  has  been  no  actual 
sale,  as  when  it  has  been  purchased  on  the  credit  of 
the  cargo  exported  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  term 
■proceeds  would  apply  to  the  same  goods  sent  back 
without  sale,  on  the  return  voyage."    Burrill. 

PR6^-5-LEUS-MAT'iC  (pros-e-lus-mELt'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
■t:poKf?.a)a[iaTiK6s  I  irpa,  before,  and  KiXtv/xa,  a  com- 
mand ;  \j.  proceleiismatictts ;  It.  proceleusmatico ; 
Fr.  procdleusmatique.] 

1.  {Pros.)  Noting  a  foot  consisting  of  four 
short  syllables.  Andrews. 

2.  Encouraging;  inciting;  animating.  "The 
ancient  pi'oceleusmatic  song."  Johnson. 

PRO-CpL-LA'RI-AN,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
family  Procellaridce  ;  a  petrel.  Smart. 

PRO-CEL-lJr'T-D^,  n.  pi.  [L.  procella,  a 
storm'.]     {Ornith.)  A   family   of    birds   of    the 
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order  Anseres,  including  the  sub-families  Pro- 
cellarincB  and  Diomedinee ;  petrels.  Gray. 

PRO-  CEL-LA-RI  'Jsr.M, 
n.pl.  [See  Procel- 
LARiDii-;.]  {Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Anseres, 
and  family  Procel- 
laridce ;  petrels.  Gray. 

t  PRQ-CEL'LOyS,       a. 

[L.  procellosus;  pro- 

cella,  a  storm.]     Stormy.     Bailey. 
t  PRO-CEP'TION,  n.     [L.  pro,  before,  and  capio, 

to  take.]     Preoccupation.  K.  Charles. 

PR6'c:eR,  n.    An  iron  hooked  at  the  end.  Crabb. 

t  PRO-CERE',  a.     [L.  procerus.']     Tall.      Evelyn. 

fPRO-CER'l-TY,  n.  \h.  proceHtas.l  Tallness; 
height  of  stature.  Bacon. 

PR09'5SS  (pros'es)  [pros'eg,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  pro'ses  or  pros'es,  K.  Wr.],  n.  [L.  proces- 
sus ;  procedo,  processus,  to  proceed ;  It.  pro- 
cesso  ;  Sp.  proceso  ;  Fr.  proch^ 

1.  A  proceeding  or  moving  forward;  progi'es- 
sive  course  ;  gradual  progress.  "  In  process  of 
time."  Lenton.  ^^  Process  of  that  war."  KnolJes. 

2.  Operation.    "  Chemical  processes."   Boyle. 

3.  Methodical  management  or  arrangement ; 
transaction  ;  operation  ;  action  ;  conduct. 

The  process  of  that  great  day,  with  several  of  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  it,  are  fully  described  by  our  Saviour. 

Aehon. 

4.  f  A  statement;  account;  story.      Skelton. 

5.  {Law.)  The  entire  proceedings  in  an  action 
or  prosecution,  real  or  personal,  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  course  of 
law;  suit;  trial:  —  a  generic  term  for  judicial 
writs  :  — in  old  practice,  the  means  used  to  com- 
pel a  defendant  to  appear  in  court.  Biirrill. 

6.  {Anat.)  An  apophysis  or  eminence  of  a 
bone  :  —  any  part  which  seems  prolonged  beyond 
others  with  which  it  is  connected.      J)unglison. 

Final  process,,  {Law.)  a  writ  of  execution  in  an  ac- 
tion.—  Jury  process,  the  process  hy  which  a  jury  is 
summoned  in  a  cause,  and  their  attendance  enforced. 
—  Mesne  process.     See  Mesne.  Buri-ilL 

Syn. —  Process  is  said  of  such  things  or  acts  as  are 
done  by  rule ;  proceedinir  and  procedure  signify  the 
act  of  going  on  or  doing  something  ;  progress  denotes 
an  approximation  to  the  end  ;  transaction,  something 
transacted  or  accomplished.  Regular  process  ;  a  pro- 
cess or  course  of  law  ;  a  methodical  proceeding  or  pro- 
cedure ;  progress  in  a  journey,  or  of  life, orof  improve- 
ment ;  ■proceedings  or  transactions  of  societies  ;  trans- 
actions in  business  ;  operation  of  a  machine  or  of  a 
surgeon. 

PRO-CES'SION  (pro-sesh'un),  n.  [L.  processio  ;  It. 
jyrocessione ;  Sp.  p7'ocesio7i ;  "Fi.  procession.] 

1.  The  act  of  proceeding  or  issuing.  Barroto. 

The  Word  was  God  by  generation,  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
procession.  Pearson. 

2.  A  numerous  body  or  train  marching  in 
ceremonious  solemnity ;  a  retinue  ;  a  train. 

When  this  vast  congregation  was  formed  into  a  regular 
procession  to  attend  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Adaison. 

Syn. —  Procession  denotes  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  going  forward  in  regular  order  ;  train,  per- 
sons, &c.,  that  follow  after;  re£iH«e,  those  who  are 
retained  as  attendants.  A  funeral  procession  ;  a  grand 
procession,  followed  by  a  train  of  coaches,  with  a  nu- 
merous retinue. 

PRO-CES'SION  (pro-sesh'un),  v.  n.  To  go  in  pro- 
cession,    [r.] 

PRO-CES'SION  (pro-sesh'un),  i\  a.  To  honor  or 
to  accompany  with  a  procession,     [r.]        Bale. 

PRO-CES'SION-AL  (pro-sesh'un-Fil),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  consisting  in,  a  procession. 

I  drive  on  my  car  in  processional  state.  Prior. 

PRO-CES'SION-AL  (pr9-sesh'un-fil),  ?i.  [Fr.]  A 
book  relating  to  the  processions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Gregory. 

PRO-CES'SION-AL-IST,  ?t.     One  who  walks  in  a 

procession,     [r.]  Davies. 

PRO-CES'SION-A-RY  (pro-sesh'un-a-re),  a.  [Fr. 
p'rocession9iairc.]  Consisting  in,  or  relating  to, 
procession.     '^  Processionary  service,"  Hooker. 

PRO-CES'SION-ING,_  n.  {Lair.)  The  act  or  the 
manner  of  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  land. 
[Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  U.  S.]  Bouvier. 
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PRO-CES'SIVE,  a.  [Fr.  processif.']  Going  for- 
ward ;  advancing.  Coleridge. 

PROCES  VERBAL  (prSs'sa-vir-bAl').  [Fr.]  {French 
Law.)  A  written  report  made  by  an  officer  of 
justice,  of  what  he  has  seen  and  of  what  has 
been  said  and  done  in  his  presence.      Landais. 

PRO-GHEI'LON,  n.  [Gr.  Trpoxfi^ov  ;  nptf,  before, 
and  ;:^frAof,  a  Up.]  {Anat.)  The  extreme,  pro- 
jecting part  or  margin  of  the  lips.       Dunglison. 

PRd'(^HETJ\r  (pro'shen),  «.      [Fr.,  from  L.  proxi- 

mus.']     Next ;  nearest.  Whishaw. 

Prockein  ami,  [Fr.]  (Law.)  next  friend;  the  person 

by  whom  an  infant  may  prosecute.  Bun-ill. 

PRU'CIITlON-i^M,  71.  [It,  ^  Sp.  procronismOy  from 
Gr.  T!^6xpQvo^y  previous  ;  Trati,  before,  and  ;!^p(ii'Of, 
time ;  Fr.  prochronis?ne.\  The  dating  of  an 
event  before  the  time  it  happened  ;  an  antedat- 
ing. Gregory. 

PROg'l-DENCE,  or  PRO'CI-DENCE  [pros'e-dens, 
K,  Sm. ;  pro'se-dens,  Ja.  R.  Wr.  Wb.'\,  n.  [L. 
procidentia;  procido,  to  fall  down;  it.  proci- 
denza;  S^.  procidencia  ;  'Fr. p}'0c{de7ice.]  {Med.) 
A  prolapsus,     [r.]  FeiTand, 

PRO-Cip'y-OtJS,  a.  [L.  procidmis.]  That  falls 
from  its  place.  Smart. 

tPRO-CINCT',n.  [L.  procijictus.l  Complete  prep- 
aration for  action.  Milton. 

PRO-CLAIM',  V.  a.  [Ja.  proclatno  ;  pro,  forward, 
and  c/amo,  to  cry  out;  It. proclamare \  Sp.  2??'o- 
clamar ;  Fr,  proclamer.']    [i.  proclaimed  ;  pp.  _ 

PROCLAIMING,  PROCLAIMED.] 

1.  To  call  or  cry  out  openly  or  publicly  ;  to 
spread  abroad;  to  promulgate  ;  to  publis'h  ;  to 
announce  ;  to  declare. 

"While,  in  another's  name,  you  peace  declare, 
Princess,  you,  in  your  own,  proc /aim  a  war-        Dryden. 

2.  To  outlaw  by  public  denunciation;  to  de- 
nounce.    "  I  heard  myself  proclaimed.^'  Hhak. 

Syn.  —  See  Announce,  Declare. 

PRO-CLAIM'J^R,  n.  One  who  proclaims  or  pub- 
lishes ;  a  promulgator,  Milton. 

PROC-L A-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  proclamatio  ;  It.  pro- 
clamazione  ;  Sp.  proelamacion ;  Fr.  proclama- 
tion.] 

1.  Act  of  proclaiming;  a  declaration  or  no- 
tice by  public  outcry,  such  as  is  given  by  criers 
on  the  opening  and  the  adjournment  of  courts. 

Moreover,  sending  heralds  about,  they  made  proclamation 
that  if  there  were  any  Gaul,  or  any  Roman,  that  would  turn 
to  them  between  that  and  three  of  the  clock,  he  should  he 
taken  to  mercy.  Guiding. 

2,  A  public  notice  in  writing,  given  by  the 
sovereign  or  chief  executive  officer  of  a  country, 
state,  or  city,  of  some  act  done  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  to  be  done  by  the  people  ;  a  declara- 
tion ;  an  edict ;  a  decree  ;  an  ordinance. 

There  is  a  certain  ma;jcsty  in  plainness;  as  t\\Q  proclama- 
tion of  a  prince  never  frisks  it  in  tropes  or  tine  conceits,  in 
numerous  and  well-turned  periods,  but  commands  in  sober 
natural  expression.  South. 

Proclamation  of  cziirents,  (En(r.  Law.)  a  writ  of 
proclamation  issuing  on  awarding  an  exigent  in  order 
to  outlawry,  commanding  the  sherifF  of  the  county 
where  the  party  dwells  To  make  three  proclamations 
for  the  defeiidruil,  to  yield  liimself  or  be  outlawed.  — 
Proclamation  of  rebellion,  (Entr.  Law.)  a  writ  issuing 
when  a  party  neglects  to  appear  upon  a  subpcena  or 
an  attachment  in  the  chancery;  and,  if  he  does 
not  surrender  himself  by  tlie  day  assigned,  he  is  re- 
puted and  declared  a  rebel. 

Syn. ^  See  Declaration,  Edict. 

tPRQ-CLIVE',  a.  [L,  pj-oclivis.]  Inclining  or 
inclined;  proclivous.  BuUokar. 

PRO-CLiV'l-TY,  n.  [L.  proclivitas  ;  It,  proclivita; 
Sp.  proclividad.'] 

1.  Tendency ;  natural  inclination ;  propen- 
sion  ;  proneness. 

The  sensitive  appetite  may  engender  a  proclivit//  to  steal, 
but  not  a  necessity  to  steal.  BramhaU. 

2.  Quick  discernment;  readiness;  aptitude. 

He  had  such  a  dexterous  proclivity  as  his  teachers  were 
fain  to  restrain  his  forwardness,  that  his  brothers  might  keep 
pace  with  him.  Wotton. 

fPRO-CLI'VOUS,  a.     Inclined;  tending.     Bailey. 

PRO-CGE'L!-AN,  a.  [Gr.  tt(i6,  before,,  and  ko7?.os, 
hollow.]  (Anat.  &.  Zonl.)  Noting  those  verte- 
brae which  have  a  cavity  or  cup  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  body,  nnd  a  ball  at  the  back  part:  —  ap- 
plied also  to  the  group  of  animals  which  mani- 
fest this  vertebral  character.  Brande. 


PRO-CON'SUL,  n.  [L.  ;  pro,  for,  and  consul.l 
{Roman  Ant.)  An  officer  who  acted  in  the  place 
of  a  consul  without  holding  the  office  itself. 

S^  "  The  proconsul  was  generally  one  who  had 
held  the  office  of  consul,  so  that  tlie  proconsulship 
was  a  continuation,  though  a  modified  one,  of  the 
consulship,"     fV.  Smith. 

PRO-CON'sy-LAR,  a.  [L.  proconsularis.']  Be- 
longing to,  or  under  the  rule  of,  a  proconsul. 
^^Proconsular  Asia."  Milton. 

PR0-C6n'SU-LA-RY,  a.  Proconsular.  Greeneway, 

PRO-CON'SU-LATE,  n.  [L.  proconsulatus.']  The 
office  of  a  proconsul;  proconsulship.  Maunder. 

PRO-CON'SUL-SHIP,  n.  The  office,  or  the  term  of 
office,  of  a  proconsul.  Johnson. 

PRO-CRAS'TI-NATE,  v.  a.  [h.  procraatino,  pro- 
crastinatus ;  pro,  for,  and  crastinus,  of  to-mor- 
row ;  eras,  to-morrow ;  It.  procrastinare ;  Sp. 
procrastinar.'l  [i.  prociiastinated  ;  pp.  pro- 
crastinating, procrastinated,]  To  put  off 
till  to-morrow,  or  from  day  to  day,  or  from  time 
to  time  ;  to  defer ;  to  delay ;  to  prolong ;  to 
postpone  ;  to  protract. 

Our  resolutions  of  vigor  and  exertion  are  often  broken  or 
procrastinated,  in  the  execution.  Bvrke. 

PRO-CRAS'TI-NATE,  v.  n.  To  ptit  off  or  defer 
any  thing  ;  to  be  dilatory  ;  to  delay ;  to  wait. 

Set  out  early  and  resolutely,  without  procrastinating  or 
looking  back.  Hammond. 

PRO-CRAS-Tr-NA'TION,  n.  [L,  procrastinatio  ; 
It.  proci-astinazione.']  The  act  of  procrastinat- 
ing ;  delay  ;  dilatoriness. 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.  Young. 

PRg-CRAS'T{-NA-TOR,  ?i.    A  dilatory  person. 

PRO-CRAS'TI-NA-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
implying,  procrastination.  Ec.  Rev. 

tPRO-CRAS'TJNE,r.  a.    To  procrastinate.     Hall. 

PRO'CR^-ANT,  a.  [L.  procreo,  procreans,  to  be- 
get.]    Productive  ;  pregnant,     [n.]  Shak. 

t  PRO'CR^-ANT,  71.  He  who,  or  that  which,  gen- 
erates. Milton. 

PRO'CR^-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  procreo,  procreatus  ;  pro, 
forth,  and  creo,  to  create  ;  It.  procreare ;  Sp. 
procrear;  "Px.  procreer."]  [i.  procreated  ;  ^jp. 
PROCREATING,  PROCREATED.]  To  generate  ;  to 
beget ;  to  engender  ;  to  produce  ;  to  breed.  Hall. 

PRO-CR^l-A'TION,  n.  \1^.  procreatio  \  Sp.  proci^e- 
acion  ;  It.  procreazione ;  Fr.  procreation.']  Act 
of  procreating ;  generation;  production.     Joye. 

PR0'CR5;-A-TIVB,  a.  Having  the  power  of  gen- 
eration ;  generative  ;  productive.  Hale. 

PRO'CR]g:-A-TIVE-NESS,  «.  The  power  of  gen- 
eration. Decay  of  Piety. 

PRO'CR^;-A-TOR,  n,  [L,]  One  who  procreates; 
a  generator  ;  a  begetter.  Huloef. 

PRO-CRUS'T^.-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Procrustes,  or 
to  his  mode  of  torturing  his  victims.       Ch.  Ob. 

When  a  story  or  argument  undergoes  contortion  or  muti- 
lation, it  is  said  to  go  through  n pi-ocrustean  process.    Davies, 

PRO-CRUS'T^.-AN-IZE,  v.  a.  To  stretch  or  con- 
tract to  a  given  extent  or  size.  C?i.  Ob. 

PRO-CRUS'TE§,  n.      [Gr.  UpoKpovrrrijs ',    TTpoKpobo,  to 

stretch  and  torture.]  {Grecian  Myth.)  The  sur- 
name of  Polypemon  or  Damastes,  a  famous 
robber,  who  used  to  tie  all  travellers  who  fell 
into  his  hands  upon  a  bed,  and  accommodate 
their  length  to  it  by  stretching  or  by  lopping 
their  limbs,  as  the  case  required.         W.  Smith. 

PR6-CRyS-TE'§r-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Procrustes  ; 
Procrustean.  Qic.  Rev. 

PROC'TO-CELE,  7i.  [Gr.  TrpajKrog,  the  alius,  and 
K>i?.rj,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  Inversion  and  prolapse 
of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  rectum,  from  relaxa- 
tion of  the  sphincter.  Dunglison. 

PROC'TOR,  n.  [L,  procurator;  procuro,  to  take 
care  oi;pro,  for,  and  c?«'o,  to  care;  It. proecu- 
ratore ;  Sp.  procurador.'] 

1.  A  manager  of  another  man's  affairs.  Hall. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  admiralty  and  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  corresponding  with  attorney  at 
common  law,  and  solicitor  in  equity.       Bu7'}'ill. 

3.  An  officer  in  a  university  or  college,  whose 
chief  duty  it  is  to  preserve  order  among  the 
students.  Quincy. 


PROC'TOR,  V,  «.     To  manage.     [A  cant  word.] 

Warbwton. 


I  cannot  ;5?*ocior  my  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  It  clear. 


tPROC'TOR-A(^E,  n.  Management,  in  contempt. 
*'  F dgging pt^octorage  of  money."  Milton. 

PROC-TO'Rl-AL,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  a 
proctor ;  magisterial.  Waterhouse. 

t  PROC-TOR'I-CAL,  a.     Proctorial.        Prideaux, 

PROC'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
proctor.  Clarejidon. 

PRp-CUM'B^NT,  a.  [L.  j^^'ocumbo,  procumhens, 
to  bend  forwards  ;  It,  4f  Sp.  procumbente ;  Fr. 
procombant.'] 

1.  Leaning  forwards  ;  stooping. 
Procumbent  each  obeyed;  and  when,  the  flood 
Cleaving,  we  twice  that  distance  had  obtained, 

Again  lliailed  the  Cyclops.  Cowper, 

2.  {Bot.)  Trailing  on  the  ground.  G7-ay. 

PRO-CUR'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  procured  or 
obtained  ;  obtainable  ;  acquirable.  Boyle. 

fPROCU-RA-CY,  n.  The  agency  or  the  body  of 
proctors  ;  management.  HoUnshed. 

PROC-y-RA'TION,  71.  [1j.  p7'ocu7'atio  ;  It.  p7'0cu- 
razione;  Sp.  proc7i7'acion  ;  Ft.  procui'ation.'} 

1.  Act  of  procuring;  procurement.  Woodioa7'd. 

2.  Management  of  affairs  for  another  person. 

3.  Authority  or  power  to  act  for  another. 

It  were  well  to  he  wished  that  persons  of  eminence  would 
cease  to  make  themselves  representatives  of  the  people  of 
England  without  a  letter  of  attorney  or  any  other  act  of 
pi-ocuration.  Burke. 

4.  {Eccl.  Law.)  A  sum  of  money  paid  yearly 
by  parish  priests  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon,  at 
visitations.  Whishaw. 

PR6C-U-RA'TION-M6n'EY,  •«.  {Law.)  Money 
for  procuring  a  loan.  Blac7cst07ie. 

PROC'U-RA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Roma7i  A7it.)  A 
person  who  had  the  management  of  any  busi- 
ness committed  to  him  by  another  ;  —  especially 
an  officer  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  em- 
peror, who  attended  to  the  duties  discharged 
by  the  quaestor  in  the  other  provinces.  W.  Smith. 
2.  {Laio.)  A  person  who  acts  for  another  by 
virtue  of  a  procuration;  a  proctor;  an  agent ; 
an  attorney  ;  a  proxy.  Bouvier. 

PR6C-U-RA-T0'R1-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  done 
by,  a  proctor.  Ayliffe. 

PROC-U-RA'TOR-SHTp,  n.  The  office  of  a  procu- 
rator. "  The  procu7'atorship  of  Judea,"  Pea7'Son. 

PRO-CU'RA-TO-RY  [pro-ku'r?-tur-e,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
K.  Wr.  ;  prok'u-r5,-tur-e,  Sm.  ;  pro'ku-ra-to-re, 
Wb.'\,  a.  [Jj. p'rocui^atoriu^.']  Relating  to  pro- 
curation. "  Letters  procurator?/."    [r.]    J.  Fox. 

PRO-CURE',  V.  a.  [L.  23rocwo  ;  pj'o,  for,  and  cu7'o, 
to  care  ;  It.  p7'0cu7'a7'e  ;  Sp.  procurar  ;  Fr.  2>^0' 
cu7'er.']  [i.  procured  ;  pp.  procuring,  pro- 
cured.] 

1.  To  take  care  of  or  to  transact  for  another  ; 
to  manage.  Johns07i. 

2.  To  obtain  ;  to  acquire  ;  to  gain  ;  to  win  ;  to 
get  by  effort  or  purchase ;  to  provide ;  to  furnish. 

lie  that  diligently  seekcth  goodprocureih  favor.  Prov.  xi.  2T. 

3.  To  contrive  ;  to  forward;  to  bring  about. 

Proceed,  Salinus,  to  j^rocure  my  fall.  Shak. 

4.  To  prevail  on  ;  to  persuade  ;  to  solicit. 

The  famous  Briton  prince  and  faery  knight .  .  . 

Of  the  fair  Alnia  greatly  werejjroeiu-ec^ 

To  make  there  longer  sojourn  and  abode.  Spenser, 

Syn.  — See  Furnish,  Get,  Provide. 

PRO-CURE',  V.  /*.     To  bawd;  to  pimp.      Dr^jden. 

PRO-CURE'M^NT,  n.      1.  Act  of  procuring  ;  at- 
tainment.   *'  Procurement  of  salvation."    South. 
2.  Contrivance;  managenient;  intervention. 

Ey  the  pi-ocurement  of  his  said  wife  he  was  slain  by  his  awn 
subjects.  Sir  T.  ElyoU 

PRO-CUR'^R,  n.  One  who  procures,  —  especially 
for  lust ;  a  pimp;  a  pander.  South. 

PRO-CUR ':pSS,  n.     She  that  procures  ;    a  bawd. 
jt]®^  These  words,  in  their  ill  sense,  Smart  says, 
"  are  mostly  pronounced  proc'u-rer  and  proc'u-ress." 
All  the  other  principal  orthoepists  place  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable, 

PRO'CY-ON",  71.  [Gr.  TiooKViov;  Trprf,  before,  and 
kI'wv,  a  dog;  L.  Procyon, —  a  constellation  ris- 
ing before  the  Dog-star  ;  —  "strictly,  a  single 
star,  which  by  later  writers  was  described  as  a 
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dog.''  Liddell  ^  Scott.]    (^5?ro«.)  The  principal 
star  in  the  constellation  Canis  Mhior.        Hind. 

PROd,  n.    1.  t  A  light  kind  of  cross-bow  used  for 

killing  deer,  particularly  by  ladies  when  they 

indult^ed  in  hunting.  Fairholt. 

2.  A  goad  :  —  an  awl :  —  an  iron  pin  fixed  in 

pattens.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

PROD'I-GAL,  a.  [L.  prodigiis;  prodigo^  to  drive 
forth,  to  squander  ;  pro^  forth,  and  ago,  to  drive ; 
It.  i^  Sp.  prodigo  ;  Fr.  j^^odigue.']  Excessive  in 
expenditure  ;  wasteful ;  lavish  ;  profuse  ;  ex- 
travagant ;  —  with  of  before  the  thing.  "  Prod- 
igal of  thanks."  Daniel. 

It  is  hard,  if  not  impossihle,  for  a  prodigal  person  to  be 
guilty  of  no  other  vice  but  prodigality.  South. 

Syu,  —  See  Extravagant. 
PROD'I-GAL,  n.     A  waster;  a  spendthrift. 

A  beggar  grown  rich  becomes  a.  prodigal.  B.  Jonson. 

PR6d-I-gAl'J-TY,  n.  [L.  prodigalltas  ;  It,  prodi- 
galita  ;  Sp.  pro'digalidad  ;  Fr.  prodigalite.']  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  prodigal ;  excess  ; 
extravagance  ;  profusion  ;  lavishness  ;  waste. 

It  is  not  always  so  obvious  to  distiuguish  between  an  act 
of  liberality  and  an  act  of  prodigality.  South. 

fPROD'l-GAL-TZE,  V.  n.  To  play  the  prodigal; 
to  be  prodigal  or  extravagant.  Sherwood. 

PROD'J-GAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  prodigal  manner;  pro- 
fusely ;  iavisKly  ;  wastefully.  Dryden. 

fPROD'l-^ENCE,  n.  [L.  prodigentia.l  "Waste; 
profusion  ;  prodigality.  Bp.  Hall. 

PRO-dT^'IOUS  (pro-dij'us),  a.  [L.  prodigiosus  \ 
prodigium,2i  yxoAi^Yl  It.  ^  S'p.  prodigioso  \  Fr. 
prodinieux.']  Such  as  may  seem  a  prodigy;  ex- 
traordinary ;  amazing  ;  astonishing ;  enormous  ; 
vast;  monstrous;  portentous;  wonderful. 

We  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  an  immense  hall,  lighted 
up  with  a.prodigiou8  number  of  candles.  " 


Eustace. 

Syn,  —  See  Enormous. 

PRO-DI^'IOUS-LY'  (pro-dij'us-le),  ad.  In  a  pro- 
digious manner ;   amazingly  ;   astonishingly. 

PRO-DI(?'IOyS-NESS  (pro-dij'us-nes),  «.  The  state 
of  being  prodigious ;  portentousness ;  wonder- 
fulness  ;  enormity.  Bp.  Hall. 

PROD'I-^y,  n.  [L.  prodigium;  prodico,  to  pre- 
dict ;  pro,  before,  and  dico,  to  say ;  It.  §  Sp. 
prodigio ;  Fr.  prodige.']  Any  thing  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  such  as  formerly 
gave  ground  for  omens ;  any  thing  astonishing ; 
a  wonder ;  a  marvel ;  a  miracle  ;  a  portent ;  a 
monster.     "  Prodigies  oi^  learning."    Spectator. 

The  neighborhood  confirm  the  pi'odigi/.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Miracle. 

t  PRp-Dl"TION"  (pro-dish'yn),  ■«.  [L.  prodifio.] 
Treason  ;  treachery.  Bp.  Hall. 

fPROD'S-TORj  n.     [L.]     A  traitor.  Shak. 

fPROD-l-TO'RI-OOs,  a.     Proditory.  Wotton. 

PROD'^-TO-Ry,  a.  (Laio.)  Treasonable;  treach- 
erous.    "  That  proditory  aid."  Milton. 

fPRO'DROME,  n.  [Gr.  Trpd^po^os ;  h. prodromus ; 
Fr.  prodrome.]     A  forerunner.  Coles. 

fPROD'RO-MOUS,  iv.     Forerunning.  Allen. 

PRO-DUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  produco  ;  pro,  forth,  and 
ducOy  to  lead  ;  It.  producere,  produrre  ;  Sp.  pro- 
ducir  ;  Fr.  produire.]  \i.  PiiODUCJin  ;  pp.  pro- 
ducing, PRODUCED.] 

1.  To  bring  forward ;  to  offer  to  view ;  to  show. 

Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation.  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  forth;  to  bear;  to  yield;  to  af- 
ford ;  to  furnish ;  to  supply. 

This  soil  produces  all  sorts  of  palm-trees.  Sandys^. 

3.  To  cause;  to  effect;  to  beget;  to  give 
rise  to  ;  to  occasion ;  to  create  ;  to  make. 

Disappointment  seldom  cures  us  of  expectation,  or  has 
any  other  effect  than  that  of  producing  a  moral  sentence  or 
peevish  exclamation.  Johnson. 

4.  To  draw  or  lengthen  out;  to  protract;  to 
prolong ;  to  extend  ;  to  lengthen. 

In  which  great  work  our  stay  will  be 

Beyond  our  will  produced.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  See  Afford,  Bear,  Introduce,  Make. 

PROD'UCE  (prSd'dua)  [prod'dus,  W.  Ja.  Sm. ;  prSd'- 
jiis,  S. ;  prSd'us,  J.  E.  F.  C. ;  pro'dus,  Ask],  n. 
That  which  is  produced  ;  that  which  any  thing 
yields  or  brings  ;  product;  production;  yield. 


This  tax  has  already  been  so  often  tried,  that  we  know  the 
Gsactproduce  of  it.  Addison. 

Its  [barley's]  commonproc/uce  Is  thirty  bushels.      Mortimer. 

j^'  Produce  is  a  general  name  for  the  staple  com- 
modities imported,  forming  large  articles  of  conBump- 
tion.     Shnmortds. 

Syn.  —  See  Production. 
tPRO-DUCE'M;pNT,  n.     [It.  producimento.]     Act 
of  producing ;  production.  Milton. 

PRQ-DU9'5NT,  n.  {Eccl.  Law.)  One  who  pro- 
duces a  witness  to  be  examined.  Aylijfe. 

PRO-DU^'^R,  n.     One  who  produces.  Locke. 

PRO-DU-CJ-BlL'r-TY,  n.  [gp.  producihilldad.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  producible  ;  produci- 
bleness.  Barroio. 

PRO-DU'CI-BLE,  a.  [It.  producibile  ;  Sp.  produ- 
cible.'] That  may  be  produced,  or  brought  into 
notice,  view,  or  being.  South. 

PRO-DU'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  producible ;  producibility.       Boyle. 

PRO-DU'CING,  n.     1.  Act  of  one  who  produces. 
2.  {GeoTn.)  The  extension  of  a  line.   Davies. 

PROD'UCT    [pr5d'ukt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 

Wr.  Wb.\  pro'dukt,  K.  Ash.],  n.  \Ij. produco, 
productusj  to  produce;  It.  prodotto;  Sp.  pro- 
ducto ;  Fr.  produit.] 

1.  Something  produced  by  nature,  as  fruits, 
grain,  metals  ;  produce. 

Our  British  products  are  of  such  kinds  and  quantities  as 
can  turn  the  balance  of  trade  to  our  advantage.         Addison. 

2.  Something  produced  by  art;  work;  com- 
position ;  production. 

This  dull prorfuci  of  a  scoffer's  pen.  Wordsworth. 

3.  Effect ;  consequence  ;  result ;  issue. 

These  arc  i\vc  product 
Of  these  ill-mated  marriages.  Milton. 

4.  {Math.)  The  result  obtained  by  taking  one 
quantity  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in 
another  ;  the  quantity  produced  by  multiplying 
two  or  more  quantities  togeth^er. 

Syn.  —  See  Production. 
t  PRO-DUCT',  V.  a.     To  produce.  Holinshed. 

PRO-DtjC'T^,  n.  [L.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  ex- 
tinct, fossil,  bivalve  shells,  closely  allied  to  the 
living  Terebratula.  Brande. 

PRO-dOc'TI-BLE,  a.  [It.  produttibile  ;  Ft.  pro- 
ductible.]     Producible,     [r.]  Maunder. 

PRO-DIJC'TILE,  a.  [L.  prodicctilis  ;  produco,  to 
produce.]  That  may  be  produced,  or  drawn  out 
in  length  ;  tensile  ;  ductile.  Johnson. 

PRO-DUC'TION,  n.  \1j.  productio  \  It.  produzione ; 
Sp.  p7-oduccion  ;  Fr.  production.] 

1.  The  act  of  producing  or  bringing  forth. 
"  The  proditciion  of  a  beautiful  effect."  Dryden. 

2.  Any  thing  produced  by  nature  or  by  art ; 
fruit;  crop;  produce;  product;  composition; 
work ;  performance. 

It  is  a  great  mortification  to  the  vanity  of  man  that  his 
utmost  art  and  industry  can  never  equal  the  meanest  of  na- 
ture's productions  either  for  beauty  or  value,  Hume. 

We  have  had  our  names  prefixed'at  length  to  whole  vol- 
umes of  mean  productions.  Swift. 

3.  Prolongation.  "The  mesentery  is  a  pro- 
duction of  the  peritoneum."  Dunglison. 

Production  of  suit,  (Law.)  the  production  by  a  plain- 
tiff of  his  suit,  that  is,  a  number  of  persons  prepared 
to  confirm  what  he  had  stated  in  his  count.     Burrill. 

Syn. —  Production  signifies  the  act  of  producing 
and  that  which  is  produced,  either  by  nature  or  art. 
Product  and  produce  denote  the  thing  produced,  and 
are  applicable  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  Productions  of  nature  or  art ; 
produce  of  the  fields  ;  products  of  the  country.  A  pro- 
duction or  work  of  genius  or  of  great  labor  ;  a  distin- 
guished or  elaborate  literary  production  or  performance. 

PRQ-DUC'TIVE,  a.  \lt.  produttivo  ;  8y.  produc- 
tivo ;  Fr.  productif.]  That  produces,  or  has 
power  to  produce  ;  fertile  ;  generative  ;  efficient. 

All  their  known  virtue  appears 

Productive  as  in  herb  and  plant.  Milton. 

There  is  one  sort  of  labor  which  adds  to  the  value  of  the 

BUb.iect  upon  which  it  is  bestowed;  there  is  another  which 

has  no  such  ertect.    The  former,  as  it  produces  a  value,  may 

be  called  jjrorfuc/tye,  the  latter  unproductive,  labor.  A.  Smith. 

SsTQ.  — See  Fertile. 

PRO-DUC'TJVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  productive  manner. 

PRO-DtJC'TrVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  productive  ;  pVoductivity.         Todd. 

PROD-UC-TI  V'l-TY,  n.  The  power  of  producing ; 
productiveness.  Coleridge. 


PRO-DUC'TRpSS,  ■«.     A  female  who  produces. 

PRO-^-GU'Ml-NAL,  a.  [Gr.  Ttporjyiaiiaif  npojjyob' 
fievog,  to  lead  the  way.]  {Med.)  Noting  causes 
which  are  predisponent  or  remote.  Clarke. 

PRO'^M,  n.  [Gr.  TTpooifiiov -,  irpd,  before,  and  oifiusy 
a  strain  ;  'L.  proccmiuni ;  It.  S^  S-p.  proe?nio  ^  Fr. 
proeme.]  Preliminary  remarks  ;  preface  ;  in- 
troduction ;  prelude  ;  exordium  ;  prolegomena. 
**  The  proem  to  the  digests."  Ayliffe. 

So  glozed  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tuned.        Milton. 

Syn.  _  See  Preface, 
fPRO'^M,  V.  a.    To  preface  ;  to  prelude.     South. 

PRO-E'MI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  proem;  intro- 
ductory ;  prefatory,     [r.]  Hammond. 

PRO-EMP-TO'SIS  [pro-erii-to'sis,  Sm.  Brande^ 
Crabb  \  pro-em'to-sls,  K.  Wh.  Asli]^  n.  [Gr. 
Trpof/LiTT/'nTw,  to  rush  in  before  ;  TrptS,  before,  and 
fyUTTi'TTrtu,  to  rush  in.]  {Chronology.)  The  lunar 
equation,  or  addition  of  a  day  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  new  moon  from  happening  too  soon 
according  to  the  civil  calculation.  To  effect  this, 
one  day  is  added  every  330  years,  and  another 
every  2400  years.  Brande. 

t  PRO-PACE',  interj.  [Old  Fr.  jarow/ace.]  Much 
good  to  you  ;  —  an  old  exclamation  of  welcome. 
'*  Good  Master  Pope,  sit :  prof  ace  !  "  Shak. 

fPROF'A-NATE,  V.  a.  \1^.  prof ano,  prof anatus.] 
To  desecrate  ;  to  profane.  B23.  Tunstalt. 

PR6F-A-NA'TI0N,  n.  \Jj.profanatio;  It.  prof a- 
nazione ;  Sp.  profanacion ;  Fr.  profanation.] 
The  act  of  profaning ;  violation  of  things  sacred ; 
irreverence  to  holy  persons  or  things. 

A\\profanation  and  invasion  of  things  sacred  la  an  offence 
against  the  eternal  law  of  nature.  South. 

PRO-FANE',  a.  \1,.  prof  amis ;  pro,  before,  with- 
out, and  fanu?n,  a  temple  ;  It.  %  Sp.  profano  ; 
Fr.  profane] 

1.  Irreverent  to  sacred  persons  or  things ;  im- 
pious ;  blasphemous ;  irreligious  ;  wicked  ;  — 
particularly  applied  to  one  who  uses  the  name 
of  God  impiously. 

Somewhat  allied  to  this  [blaephemy],  though  in  an  inferior 
degree,  is  the  oftence  of  jJJ'o/anc  and  common  swearing  and 
cursing.  Blackstone. 

2.  Polluted;  unhallowed;  impure. 

Nothing  iajirofane  that  servcth  to  holy  things.       Raleigh, 

3.  Secular  ;  not  sacred  ;  —  in  a  good  sense. 

The  universality  of  the  deluge  is  attested  by  profane  his- 
tory. Burnet. 

Syn.  —  See  Irreligious,  Wicked. 

PRO-FANE',  V.  a.  [L.  profano  1,  It.  profanare; 
Sp.  p/qfanar;    Fr.  profa7ier.]      \i.  profaned  ; 

pp.  PROFANING,  PROFANED.] 

1.  To  violate  ;  to  pollute  ;  to  desecrate. 

He  [Clodius]  had  profaned  the  holy  ceremonies  of  the 
sacrifices.  ^''orth. 

2.  To  put  to  a  wrong  use  ;  to  abuse. 

I  feel  me  much  to  blame 
So  idly  toprofaTie  the  precious  time.  Shak. 

PRO-FANE'LY,  ad.  In  a  profane  manner ;  with 
irreverence  "to  what  is  sacred.  B.  Jonson. 

PRO-FANE'NJgSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pro- 
fane ;  irreverence  of  what  is  sacred;  profanity. 

PRO-FAN'jpR,  n.     One  who  profanes  ;  a  violator. 

PRO-FAN'r-TY,  n.  [L.  profanitas  ;  It.profanita  ; 
Sp.  profanidad.]  The  quality  of  being  profane  ; 
irreverence  for  what  is  sacred,  —  particularly 
the  use  of  God's  name  impiously  ;  blasphemy  ; 
profaneness.  Brit.  CHt.     Ch.  Ob. 

He  [R.  Hall]  deplores  i\\Qprofaniiy  and  profligacy  of  many 
of  the  students.  I>r.  O.  Gregory. 

fl®=  Mr.  Smart  says  that  this  word  is  "little  au- 
thorized." It  is  in  common  use  in  America  and  in 
Scotland,  and  it  is  also  used  by  respectable  English 
authors. 

fPRO-FEC'TION,  n.  [L.  profectio.]  Advance; 
progression.'  Broione. 

PRO-FF:C-Tr"TIOUS  (pro-fck-tish'us),  a.  \Ij.  pro- 
fectiiius  ;  proficiscor,  profectuSy  to  set  out ;  It. 
profettizio.^  "Proceeding  from  ;  —  noting  prop- 
erty derived  from  ancestors,     [r.]  Gibbon. 

PRO'FERT,  n.  [L.,  he  brings forioard.]  [Law.) 
In  old  practice,  the  production  in  court,  by  a 
party,  of  an  instrument  alleged  by  him  in  plead- 
ing or  the  entry  made  on  the  record  that  the 
party  so  produced  the  instrument :  —  in  modem 
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practice,  an  allegation  formally  made  in  a  plead- 
ing where  a  party  alleges  a  deed,  that  he  shows 
it  in  court,  it  being  in  fact  retained  in  his  own 
custody.  BurriU. 

PRO-FESS',  V.  a,  [L.  projlteor,  professics ;  prOy 
before,  and  fateoVy  to  confess  ;  It.  prof essare ', 
Sp.  pro/esar;    Fr.  professer.l      [i.  professed  ; 

pp.  PROFESSIXa,  PROFESSED.] 

1.  To  declare  openly,  publicly,  or  in  strong 
terms  ;  to  make  public  or  explicit  declaration 
or  profession  of;  to  avow;  to  acknowledge. 

The  wretched  man  gan  then  avise  too  late 

That  love  is  uot  where  most  it  is  projessed.  Spenser. 

2.  To  exhibit  the  appearance  of;  to  indicate. 

Yet  did  her  face  and  former  partg  profess 

A  fair  young  maiden,  full  of  eomcfy  glee.  Spenser. 

3.  To  declare  publicly  one's  skill  in,  in  order 
to  invite  employment ;  to  lay  claim  to. 

Profess  uot  the  knowledge  that  thou  haat  not.   Ecclus.  iii.  25, 

PRO-FESS',  V.  n.     1.  To  make  profession. 

2.  To  enter  into  a  state  of  life,  secular  or  re- 
ligious, by  a  public  declaration.  "  Purbeck  as 
professed  a  huntress  and  a  nun."  Drayton. 

3.  fTo  declare  friendship.  Shak. 

PRO-FESSED'  (pr9-fest'),  p.  u.  Declared  public- 
ly ;  avowed. 

PRO-FESS'^D-LY,  ad.  "With  open  declaration  or 
profession  ;  —  avowedly ;  undeniably. 

PRO-FES'SION  (pro-fesh'un),  n.  [L.  professio  ;  It. 
professionei  Sp.profesion;  Fr.  profession.'] 

1.  The  act  of  professing,  or  openly  or  expli- 
citly declaring.  Stvift. 

2.  That  which  is  professed ;  declaration ; 
avowal.  "  The  professions  of  princes,  when  a 
crown  is  the  bait,  are  a  slender  security. "ies^ie. 

3.  A' calling  ;  avocation;  an  occupation ;  a 
business;  office;  employment, — especially  an 
employment  requiring  a  learned  education,  as 
those  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic. 

I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  tohis  profession,  from  the  which 
as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit, 
BO  ouffht  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  way  of 
amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto.  Bacon, 

Of  the  professions  it  may  be  said,  that  eoldiera  are  becom- 
ing too  popular,  parsous  too  lazy,  physicians  too  mercenary, 
and  lawyers  too  powerful.  Colton. 

4.  The  members  of  a  calling  or  vocation,  col- 
lectively considered. 

It  occurred  to  the  author  that  a  law  dictionary,  written 
entirely  anew,  and  calculated  to  remedy  those  defects,  would 
be  useful  to  the  professijrt.  Bouvier. 

5.  {Eccl.  Laio.)  The  act  of  entering  into  a 
religious  order,  Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Business,  Occupation. 

PRO-FES'SION-AL  (pvo-fesh'un-^1),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  employed  in,  a  profession  or  calling. 

PRO-FES'srON-AL-rST,  n.  One  who  practises, 
or  belongs  to,  some  profession,  [r.]  Month.  Rev. 

PRO-FES'SION-AL-LY  (pro-fSsh'un-?l-le),  ad.  By, 
or  in  way  of,  profession  or  calling.  Clarke. 

PRO-FESS'OR,  n.  [L.  professor  ;  It.  professore  ; 
Sp.  profesor ;  Fr.  professeur.] 

1.  One  who  makes  profession  or  open  declara- 
tion of  any  thing.  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  makes  public  declaration  of  his 
belief  in  Christ,  and  in  the  Christian  religion. 

The  whole  church  of  professors  at  Philippi.        Hammond. 

3.  One  who  publicly  teaches  any  science  or 
art,  —  particularly  in  a  university,  college,  &c. 

4.  One  who  practises  any  art  or  profession. 

Another  sergeant-painter,  in  this  reign,  was  John  Brown, 
who,  if  he  threw  no  great  lustre  on  his  profession,  waa  at  least 
a  benefactor  to  its  professors.  Walpole. 

5.  One  visibly  or  professedly  religious.  Locke. 

PRO-FES-SO'RI-AL,  a.  [L.professorius'y  It.  pro- 
fessoriale  ;  Fr.'  professoraf]  Pertaining  to  a 
professor.  Bentley. 

PRO-F^PS-SO'RI-AL-I^M,  n.  The  character  or  the 
quality  of  a  professor,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

PR5F-]pS-s6'RI-ATE,  n.  \Fx.  professorat.^  State 
of  a  professor ;  professorship.         N.  Brit.  Rev. 

PRO-FESS'OR-SHIP,  ?i.  The  state  or  the  office  of 
a"  professor  or  public  teacher,  as  in  a  college. 
"Professorship  of  moral  philosophy."  Stewart, 

fPRO-FES'SO-RY,  a.  \Ij,  professorius.']  Profes- 
sorial.    "  Professory  learning."  Bacon. 

PROF'F^R,  V.  u.    [L.  profero,  to  bring  forth ;  prOy 
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forward,  and /eco,  to  bring ;   It.  profferire ;  Sp. 
profeHr ;   Fr.  profercr.']      {i.  proffered  ;  pp. 

PROFFERING,  PROFFERED.] 

1.  To  offer  for  acceptance  ;  to  tender.  "  Gen- 
erous cares  ernd  projf'ered  friendship."  Addison. 

2.  To  attempt  voluntarily  ;  to  volunteer. 

To  proffer  or  accept 
Alone  the  dreadful  voyage.  JUilUin. 

PROF'F^R,  n.   1.  Something  proposed  for  accept- 
ance ;  an  offer  ;  a  tender.  Sidney. 
Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  for  their  reward.        Shak. 
2.  An  effort ;  an  attempt ;  an  essay. 

It  is  done  with  time,  and  by  Uttle  and  little,  and  with  many 
essays  and  proffers.  Bacon. 

PROF'FJgR-^pE,  «.     One  who  proffers.  Shak. 

PR0-FI"C(JB;NCE  (pro-flsh'ens),  n.  Proficiency. 
"  [He]  has  made  good  pi'o/icieti^e.*'       Walpole. 

PR0-FI"0I(;N-CY  (pro-flsh'en-se),  n.     Advance- 
_  ment  or  improvement  in  any  study,  art,  or  busi- 
ness ;  proficience  ;  progress.  Addison. 
Syn.  —  See   Advancement,  Improveivient, 
Progress. 

PRO-FI"CIf  NT  (pro-f  Ish'ent),  a.  [L.  proficio,  to 
advance  ;  pro,  forward,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
Having  made  advancement,  or  having  become 
an  adept,  in  any  study,  art,  or  business  ;  well 
qualified  ;  competent ;  skilful.  Clarke. 

PR0-FI"CI5NT  (pro-fish'ent),  n.  One  who  has 
made  advancement  in  any  study,  art,  or  busi- 
ness ;  an  adept.  Boyle. 

PRO-FI"CI5NT-LY  (pro-fish'ent-le),  ad.  With 
proficiency.  '  Clarke. 

tPEp-FIC'U-otJs,  a.  [L.  proficuus.']  Advanta- 
geous ;  useful.  Harvey. 

II  PRO'FILE,  PEO-FtLE',  or  PRO'FILE  [pro-fel', 
S.  P.  J.  F.  K. ;'  pro'fSl,  E.  Ja.  Sm. ;  pro'fil  or 
pro-fel',  W.  Wr. ;  pro'fil,  C],  n._  [It.  profilo, 
from  "L.per,  by,  anifilum,  a  thread  ;  Sp.  perjil ; 
Fr.  profil.'] 

1.  The  contour  of  the  face,  viewed  from  one 
of  its  sides  ;  the  side-face.  Addison. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  outline  or  contour  of  a  build- 
ing, or  of  a  member.  Briiton. 

3.  {Surveying.)  A  section  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  or  its  representation  on  paper, 
made  to  show  the  natural  line  of  contour,  or 
the  lines  of  grade,  along  a  proposed  railroad, 
canal,  aqueduct,  c&c.  Davies. 

II  PRO-FILE',  V.  a.  To  draw  in  profile  ;  to  draw 
an  outline  of.  Holland. 

II  PRO-FiL'IST  [pro-fsl'jst,  K.  Sm. ;  prBf'e-list, 
Maunder  ;  pro'fil-ist,  Wr.'],  n.  One  who  takes 
or  draws  a  profile.     [Modern.]  Wright. 

PROF'JT,  ?i.     {h.profectu^;  projlcio,  to  advance, 
to  be  useful ;  It.  profitto  ;  Fr.  profit.'] 
~  1.  The  amount  of  money  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  commodities  above  the  cost  of  purchase  or 
production  ;  pecuniary  gain  ;  emolument. 

2.  Gain  ;  advantage  ;  accession  of  good ;  ben- 
efit ;  service  ;  avail ;  utility  ;  welfare ;  weal. 

This  I  speak  for  your  own  profit.  I  Cor.  vii.  35. 

3.  Improvement ;  proficiency,  [r.]    Johnson. 
Syn.  —  See    Advantage,   Avail,    Benefit, 

Emoluivient,  Utility. 

PROF'IT,  V.  a.  \i.  PROFITED  ;  pp.  profiting, 
PROFITED.]  To  be  of  profit  to ;  to  benefit ;  to 
advance ;  to  improve. 

Let  \tproM  tliee  to  have  heard, 
By  terrible  example,  the  reward 
Of  disobedience.  Milton. 

PROF'IT,  V.  n.  [L.  proficio ;  It.  profittare  ;  Fr. 
profiter.] 

1.  To  gain  advantage  pecuniarily.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  improvemen: ;  to  improve. 

She  has  profited  so  well  already  by  your  counsel.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  of  use  or  advantage  ;  to  be  profitable. 

Wliat  profited  thy  thouglits,  and  toils,  and  cares.      Prior. 

PE5f'!T-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  profittahile  ;  Fr.  profit- 
able.] 

l.Affording  or  yielding  profit ;  bringing  gain ; 
gainful;  lucrative;  remunerative.  Bacon. 

2.  Useful ;  advantageous.  Arbuthnot. 

Hermes,  of  profitable  arts  the  sire.  Pope. 

PE6f'!T-A-BLE-N£sS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 

profitable  ;  gainfulness.  Johnson. 

2.  Usefulness  ;  advantageousness.         More. 
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PR6f'!T-A-BLY,  ad.  With  gain  ;  gainfully ;  — 
usefully ;  advantageously.  Warner. 

PEOF'JT-ING,  n.  Gain ;  advantage ;  profit.  "That 
thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all."    1  Tim.  iv.  15. 

PROF'IT-LESS,  o.     Void  of  profit.  Shak. 

PR6f'L!-GA-CY,  n.  The  state  of  a  profligate  ; 
the  state  of  being  lost  to  virtue  and  decency; 
shameless  vice ;  depravity  ;  profligateness. 

PRdF'LJ-GATE,  a.  [L.  profligatus ;  profligo,  to 
strike  down  ;  pro,  forward,  aTvdfiigo,  to  strike.] 

1.  t  Cast  down ;  defeated.  "  The  foe  is  prof- 
ligate and  won."  Hudibras. 

2.  Lost  to  virtue  ;  abandoned ;  shameless  in 
vice  ;  depraved ;  dissolute ;  corrupt.      Dryden. 

Melancholy  objects  and  subjects  will,  at  times,  impress  the 
most^ro.;ifij7a(c  spirits.  S.  Richardson. 

Syn.  —  See  Abandoned. 

PROP'LI-GATE,  «.  A  profligate  or  abandoned 
person ;  a  reprobate.  Addison. 

fPROF'LI-GATE,  v.a.  [L.  profligo,  profligatus.] 
To  overcome ;  to  drive  away.  Harvey. 

PR6F'LI-GATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  profligate  manner ; 
shamelessly  ;  dissolutely.  Svnft. 

PROF'LJ-GATE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  profligate  ;  profligacy.  Butler. 

fPROF-LI-GA'TION,  n.  [h.  profligatio.]  Over- 
throw; defeat;  rout.  Bacon. 

PROF'LU-ENCE,  «.  \h. profluentia.]  Progress; 
course,     [r.]  Wotton. 

PROF'LU-ENT,  a.  [L.  profluo,  profluens,  to  flow 
forth  ;  pro,  forward,  ani  fluo,  to  flow.]  Flowing 
forward,  as  a  stream,     [ii.]  Milton. 

PRO-FLU' ri-t/M,  re. ;  pi.  PRO-FLU' ri-A.  [L.,  a 
flux ;  profluo,  to  flow  forth.]  {Med.)  A  morbid 
discharge  or  flux  :  —  an  increased  excretion  at- 
tended by  fever.  Dunglison. 

PRO   f'oR'M.^.     [L.]     For  form's  sake. 

t  PRO-FOUND',  V.  u.     To  sink  deeply.       Browne. 

PRO-FOUND',  a.  [L.  profundus  ;  It.  Sj  Sp.  pro- 
furido ;  Fr.  profond^ 

1.  Having  the  bottom  at  a  great  depth  from 
the  surface ;  being  or  descending  far  below  the 
surface ;  having  great  depth  ;  deep.  Milton. 

2.  Lowly;  humble;  submissive.  "Profound 
reverence."  i)tippa. 

3.  Intellectually  deep ;  penetrating  deeply 
into  any  subject ;  not  superficial ;  sagacious. 
"  Profound  political  wisdom."  Beddoes. 

4.  Deep  in  contrivance.  -'*  The  revolters  are 
pi'ofound  to  make  slaughter."  lios.  v.  2. 

6.  Having  hidden  or  secret  qualities. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 

There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  ]yrofound.  Shak. 

PRO-FOUND',  n.      1.    The  deep  ;    the  sea  ;    the 

main.     "The  fathomless pro/oM?w?."       Sandys. 

2.  An  abyss.  "ltTa.ye\X.h.is  profound."  ililton. 

t  PRO-FOUND',  ti.  n.     To  penetrate.  Glanvill. 

PRO-FOUND'LY,  ad.  In  a  profound  manner; 
deeply ;  with  deep  concern  or  insight.        Sliak. 

PEp-P6UND'Nj?SS,  re.  Depth  of  place  or  of 
knowledge  ;  profundity.  Hooker. 

tPR0-FUL'9t;NT,  a.  [L.  pro,  forth,  and  fulgo, 
to  shine.]     Shining  forth  ;  effulgent.     CUaueer. 

PRO-FUN'DI-TY,  re.  [L.  profunditas  ;  It.  profon- 
dith ;  Sp.  profundidad.]  I'he  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  profound ;  depth  of  place  or  of 
knowledge  ;  profoundness  ;  deepness.        More. 

PRO-FUSE',  a.  [L.  profusus  ;  profundo,  to  pour 
forth  ;  It.  «r  Sp.  profuso  ;  Old  Fr.  profus.] 

1.  Lavish  ;  too  liberal ;  extravagant ;  improv- 
ident; prodigal.  "His  friends  were  too  pro- 
fuse, and  his  enemies  too  sparing."      Addison. 

2.  Over-abounding ;  exuberant. 

A  green,  shady  hank,  fjrofusc  of  flowers.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Extravagant. 

t  PRO-FU§E',  v.  a.  To  pour  forth  in  abundance  ; 
to  lavish.  Armstrong. 

PRO-FUSE'LY,  ad.  In  a  profuse  manner ;  lav- 
ishly ;  prodigally ;  exuberantly.  Harte. 

PRO-FUSE'N?SS,  re.  The  state  of  being  profuse  ; 
profusion.  Dryden. 
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PRO-FU'^ION  (pro-fu'zhun),  n.  [L.  profusio  ;  It. 
profusione  ;  Sp.  ^  Vr.  profusion.'\ 

1.  The  state  of.  being  profuse  ;  lavishness  ; 
extravagance ;  prodigality  ;  profuseness.  Rowe. 

2.  Great  abundance  ;  exuberant  plenty.  "A 
great  profusicm  of  commodities."  Addison. 

fPRO-FU'SIVE,  «.     Profuse;  prodigal.     Evelyn. 

PROG,  V.  n.  [From  L.  procwOj  to  procure.  Skiyi- 
net\  —  From  A.  S.  priccian^  to  prick.  Richard- 
son. —  From  Dut.  prachgen,  to  beg.    Todd.'] 

1.  To  go  a  begging ;  to  wander  about  as  a 
beggar.  "Prop'^fWi^  for  provisions."  V  Estrange. 

2.  To  steal ;  to  filch  ;  to  prig.  Johnson.  [A 
low  word.    Johnson.] 

PROG,  n.    Victuals ;  provisions.     [Low.]     Swift. 

tPRO-<^£N'pR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  progenero,  pro- 
generatus.]     To  beget ;  to  generate.     Cotgrave. 

tPRO-^EN-?R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  progeneraiio.'] 
The  act  of  begetting  ;  propagation.        Johnson. 

f'RO-^EN'I-TOR,  n.  [L.,  from  progigno,  to  bring 
forth;  pro,  forth,  and  gigno  (yivi'dw),  to  bear; 
It.  progenitore ;  Sp.  progenitor.]  One  from 
whom  another  descends  in  a  direct  line  ;  an  an- 
cestor ;  a  forefather.  Addison. 
Syn.  —  See  Forefather. 

PRO-(^EN'l-TURE,  n.     A  begetting,  [r.]   Wright. 

PRO^'P-NY,  n.  [L.  progenies  ;  It.  §  Sp.  progenie  ; 
Fr.  progenie.] 

1.  Oft'spring;  descendants;  children;  issue; 
race.     '^  The  progeny  of  kings."  Shak. 

2.  t  Procreation  ;  birth.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Offspring. 

PROG-NA'Tl-rous,  a.  [Gr.  ttoo,  before,  and  yvoflof, 
the  lower  jaw.]  Having  the  lower  Jaw  projectinf^ 
forwards.     ^''  A  prognathous  skull,"    Pritchard. 

PROO'JSTR,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  UpoKv^,  daughter  of 
Pandiori,  changed  into  a  swallow.]  A  swal- 
low. Dryden. 

PROG-NO'SrS,  n.  [Gr.  TTpdyvwo-ff  ;  Trpoyfyvwo-ffui,  to 
know  beforehand.]  (Met?.)  A  judgment  of  the 
course  and  termination  of  a  disease  by  the 
symptoms.  Dunglison. 

PROG-NOS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  Trpoyi'tdOTixof ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
pronostico  ;  Fr.  prognostique,  pronostique.] 
Foreshowing  or  foretokening,  as  a  disease. 
"  Prognostic  symptoms."  Johnson. 

PROG-NOS'TIU,  n.  1.  That  which  foreshows  ;  a 
sign ;  a  token ;  an  omen ;  a  presage.         South. 

Careful  obaervera 
By  sure  prognostics  may  foretell  a  shower.  Siti/f. 

2.  A  prediction  ;  a  foretelling.  Swi/t. 

3.  (Med.)  A  prognosis,     [r.]  Arbuthnot. 
Syn.  — See  Omen. 

t  PROG-NOS'TIC,  V.  u.  To  prognosticate.  Browne. 

PROG-NOS'TJ-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  fore- 
known or  foretold.  Browne. 

PROG-N'OS'TI-CATE,  V.  a.  [It.  pro gtiost tear e  ;  Sp. 
p'ronosticar.]     [i.  prognosticated  ;  pp.  prog- 

NO.^TICATIXG,  PROGNOSTICATED.]      To  foretell; 

to  foreshow  ;  to  predict ;  prophesy.  Clarendon. 

I  neither  will  nor  can  pror/nosticate 

To  the  young  gaping  neir  his  father's  fate.        Dryden. 

Syn. —  See  Foretell,  Prophesy. 

PROG-N6S-T!-CA'TION,?i.  [It. prognosticazione ; 
S'p.  pronosticacion;  Fr.  prognostication.] 

1.  The  act  of  prognosticating  or  foreshowing ; 
a  prediction  ;  a  foretelling.  *'  A  prophecy  or 
prognostication  of  things  to  come."  Burnet. 

2.  A  foretoken ;  a  previous  sign.  Shak. 

PR0G-N6S'T{-CA-T0R,  n.  One  who  prognosti- 
cates ;  a  foreknower ;  a  foreteller.  Isa.  xlvii.  13 

PRO'GRAM,  n.  A  programme.  Bailey.  "  In  an 
official  program."     Ed^  Rev. 

iKir  This  13  the  English  form  of  the  word,  long 
since  introduced  ;  but  tlie  French  prog^farame  is  more 
commonly  used.  —  See  Programme. 

PR0~ORAM'M4,n,  [L.]  1.  {Grecian  Ant. ^  A\2CWy 
which,  having  passed  the  Athenian  senate,  was 
fixed  on  a  tablet  for  public  inspection,  before 
being  proposed  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people.  Crahh. 

2.  {Roman  Ant.)  An  edict  published  for  the 
purpose  of  making  known  whatever  concerned 
the  welfare  of  the  state.  Crabb. 


3.  A  programme,    [r.]         Life  of  A.  Wood. 

4.  t  A  preface.  Warton. 

PRo'GRAMME,  n.  [Gr.  trpdypafifia  ;  irpoypatpii),  to 
write  beforehand;  L.  <Sf  It.  programma;  Sp. 
programa ;  Fr.  jjrogram?ne.]  An  old  university 
term  signifying  an  outline  of  the  speeches  or 
orations  to  be  delivered  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion : —  a  term  now  applied  to  an  outline  or 
sketch  of  any  entertainment,  performance,  or 
public  ceremony  ;  an  order  of  exercises. 5ranc/e. 

PROG'R^SS  [pr6g'gr?s,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm,  R. 
C.  O.  Wr.  Wb.;  pro'gres,  Ja.  K.  Entick],  n. 
[L.  progressus  ;  progredior^  to  advance  ;  It.  pro- 
gresso  \  Sip.  progreso  ;  Fr.  j^i'ogr^s.] 

1.  The  act  of  proceeding  or  going  forward; 
motion  or  movement  onwards ;  advancement ; 
advance  ;  progression  ;  proficiency.  Shak. 

Out  of  EthiQpia,  beyond  Egypt,  had  been  a  strange  prog- 
re^  for  ten  thousand  men.  RaleigU. 
From  Egypt  arts  their  progress  made  to  Greece, 
"Wrapped  in  the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece.            Denkam. 

2.  Formerly,  in  England,  the  traveljing  of  the 
sovereign  to  visit  different  parts  of  his  domin- 
ions ;  a  journey  of  state.  "  Progresses  of  Eliz- 
abeth." Nichols. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  progress  in  English  history  is 
that  of  James  I.  from  Scotland  to  London.  Brande, 

3.  Intellectual  or  moral  advancement ;  im- 
provement in  knowledge  or  in  virtue. 

Solon  the  wise  liis  progress  never  ceased. 

But  still  his  learning  with  his  days  iacreased.    Denham. 

Two  principles  govern  the  moral  and  intellectual  world. 
One  is  perpetual  progress;  the  other,  the  necessary  limits  to 
that  progress.  Gentry. 

That  men,  as  a  race,  are  capable  of  pr-ogress  and  imnrove- 
ment,  is  a  fact  attested  by  experience  and  history.     Fleming. 

Syn.  —  Progress.,  progression,  adoance,  and  ad- 
vancement, all  denote  a  forward  movement.  Progress 
or  advancement  in  learning  ;  •progression  or  advance- 
ment from  one  stage  to  another  ;  adoance  in  wealth  or 
in  honor  ;  passage  by  land  or  by  water,  —  Progress  in 
knowledge  ;  course  of  study  ;  improoemp.nt  of  the 
mind;  proficiency  \\\  music.  —  See  Advancement, 
Improvement,  Process. 

fPROG'R^SS,  V.  n.  To  move  forward;  to  go  on. 
*'  That  doth  jaroi/ress  on  thy  cheeks."         Shak. 

fPROG'RgSS,  V.  a.     To  go  forward  in. 

In  supereminence  of  beati6c  vision,  progressing  the  date- 
less and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity.  Milton. 

PRO-GRESS',  V.  n.  [L.  progredior,  progressus  ; 
pro,  forward,  and  gradior,  to  step ;  It.  progre- 
dire  ;  Sp.  progresar.]  [i.  progkessed  ;  pp. 
PROGRESSING,  PROGRESSED.]  To  move,  come,' 
or  go  forward;  to  proceed;  to  advance. 

In  India,  railroads  and  other  improvements  are  progress- 
ing. Ck.  Ob.,  1856. 

JS^  *'  Tliis  verb  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by 
Shakspeare  [B.  JonsonJ  and  Gifford ;  but  it  is  now 
always  accented  on  the  second."  Craig. —  Dr.  John- 
son inserted  the  word  in  his  Dictionary,  noted  as 
"not  in  use."  The  word  is  also  found  in  Milton, 
used  in  an  active  sense  ;  as,  "  To  progress  a  circle  "  ; 
—  in  this  sense,  however,  it  is  entirely  obsolete.  But 
the  neuter  verb  progress',  with  the  accent  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable,  is  of  modern  origin  or  revival  ;  and  it 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  an  Americanism,  It 
often  occurs  both  in  conversation  and  in  published 
writings,  thougli  a  great  part  of  our  best  writers  for- 
bear the  use  of  it.  But  it  has  of  late  been  much  used 
in  England,  and  by  writers  of  high  respectability. 
Among  the  numerous  English  authorities  that  maybe 
brought  forward  for  the  use  of  it,  are  the  following: 
R.  youthey  (in  1799),  Sir  Robert  Peel,  O'Gonnell, 
Coleridge,  Morell,  Dick,  Hood,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  the 
British  Critic,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  (Quarterly 
Review,  the  Monthly  Review,  the  Eclectic  Review, 
the  Dublin  Review,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the 
Christian  Observer,  and  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia;  and 
It  IS  also  inserted  in  the  late  English  Dictionaries  of 
Maunder,  Knovvies,  Smart,  Reid,  Ogilvie,  Boag, 
Clarke,  and  Wright. 

PRQ-GRES'SION  (pro-gresh'un),  n.  [L.  progres-' 
sic;  It.  progressione ;  S^.  progresion;  Fr.  pro- 
gression. ] 

1.  The  act  of  advancing ;  motion  or  move- 
ment forward ;  progress ;  advancement.   Locke. 

2.  Course  ;  passage.  Shak. 

3.  {Mtis.')  The  succession  of  chords  or  move- 
ment of  the  parts  in  harmony.  Dwight. 

4.  {Math.)  A  series  in  which  the  terms 
increase  or  decrease  according  to  a  uniform 
law.  Davies. 

5.  {Law.)  That  state  of  a  business  which  is 
neither  the  commencement  nor  the  end.  Bouvier. 

.Arithmetical  progression,  a  series  in  which  each 
term  is  derived  from  the  preceding  one  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  constant  quantity,  called  the  common  differ- 


ence. The  progression  i^j  said  to  be  increasing  or  de- 
creasing according  as  the  common  diflerence  is  posi- 
iiDC  or  negative.  —  Geometrical  progression,  a  serie-s  in 
which  each  term  is  derived  from  the  preceding  one  by 
multiplying  it  by  a  constant  quantity,  called  the  ratio 
of  the  progression.  If  the  ratio  is  greater  than  unity, 
the  progression  is  increasing ;  if  the  ratio  is  less  than 
unity,  the  progression  is  decreasing.  — Harmonical  pro  ■ 
gression,  a  series  of  numbers  in  harmonical  propor- 
tion, or  such  lliat,  of  any  three  consecutive  terms,  the 
first  is  to  the  tlilrd  as  the  difference  between  tJic  firat 
and  second  is  to  ihe  difference  between  tlie  second 
and  third.  The  reciprocals  of  an  aritiimetical  pro- 
gression form  an  liarmonical  proportion.  Ilutton. 
Syn.  — See  Advancement,  Progress. 


PRO-GRES'SION-AL  (pro-gresh'un-al), . 
ing  to,  or  in  a  state  of,  progression. 


Per  tain - 
Browne. 


PRO-GRES'SION-IST,  n.  An  advocate  for  prog- 
ress. Ec.  Rev. 

PRO-GRES'SIVE,  a.  [It.  progressiva ',  Sp.  progre- 
sivo  ;  Fr.  progressij.]  Going  or  moving  for- 
ward; making  progress;  advancing;  proceed- 
ing,    ^^Progressive  motion."  Browne. 

Their  wandering  course,  now  high,  now  low,  then  hid, 
Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still.  Milton. 

PRO-GRES'SrVE-LY,  ad.  By  motion  forward ;  by 
advancement.  Holder. 

PRO-GRES'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  progress- 
ing or  advancing ;  advancement.  Johnson. 

PROGUE  (prog),  v.  n.  To  steal;  to  prog.  *'Like 
a.  proguing  knave."     [Low.]  Beau.  §  Fl. 

PRO-HIB'IT,  V.  a.  [L.  pivhibeo,  prohibitus ;  pro, 
forth,  and  habeo,  to  have,  to  hold;  It.  pi'oibire; 
Sp.  prohibir;  Fi.  prohiber.]     [i.  prohibited; 

pp.  PROHIBITING,  PROHIBITED.] 

1.  To  hinder;  to  debar;  to  prevent. 

Gates  of  burning  adamant 
Barred  over  us  prohibit  all  egress.  Milton. 

2.  To  forbid  ;  to  interdict ;  to  inhibit. 

Div'ne  law,  simply  moral,  commandetli  or  jn-ohtbitcih  ac- 
tions pood  or  evil  in  respect  of  their  inward  nature  and 
quality.  "  Watts. 

Syn.  —  See  Fo  rbi  d  . 

PRO-fllB'IT-^iR,  n.  One  who  prohibits;  aforbid- 
der ;  an  interdicter.  Sherivood. 

PRO-HI-BI"TION  (pro-he-bjsh'un),  n.  [L.  prohi- 
bitio  \  It.  proibizione  \  Sp.  prohibicion;  Fr.  p?'o- 
hibition.] 

1.  The  act  of  prohibiting ;  an  interdiction;  an 
interdict;  a  forbiddance. 

The  law  of  God  in  the  ten  commandments  consists  mostly 
of  prohibitions;  thou  shalt  not  do  such  a  thing.  TiUotson. 

2.  {Law.)  A  writ  issued  by  a  superior  court 
to  forbid  an  inferior  court  from  proceeding  in  a 
cause  depending  before  it,  on  the  suggestion 
that  the  cognizance  of  such  cause  does  not  be- 
long to  it.  Burrill. 

PR6-HI-Bi"TI0N-iST,  u.  An  advocate  for  pro- 
hibitory measures.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

PRO-HIB'I-TI  VE,  a.  [It.  proihitivo  ;  Fr.  prohibi- 
tif.]    That  prohibits  ;  prohibitory.  Barrotv. 

PRO-HiB'I-TO-RV,  a.  [L.  prohibitorius  ;  Sp.  pro- 
hibitorio.]  Implying  prohibition  ;  prohibiting  ; 
forbidding.     ''Prohibitory  laws."  Burke. 

t  PROTN,  v.  u.  [Fr.  provigner.]  To  lop ;  to  trim  ; 
to  prune.     "  The  proitiing  knife."      B.  Jonson. 

t  PROIN,  V.  n.  To  be  employed  in  pruning.  Bacon. 

PRO-JECT',  V.  a.  [L.  projicio,  projectus ;  pro,  for- 
ward, and  Jacio,  to  throw  ;  It.  progettare ;  Sp. 
proyectar;    Fr.  j'jrq;eto'.]     \i.  projected  ;  pp. 

PROJECTING,  projected.] 

1.  To  throw  or  cast  forward ;  to  throw ;  to  cast. 

Before  his  feet  herself  she  did  project.  Spenser. 

The  ascending  villas 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide.  Pope. 

2.  To  exhibit  the  form  of,  as  of  an  image 
thro^vn  on  a  mirror. 

A  plan  of  the  naked  lines  of  longitude  or  latitude  projected 
on  the  meridian.  yVatts. 

3.  To  plan  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  contrive ;  to  devise. 

"What  eit  wc  then  projecting  peace  and  war?         Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Devise. 

PRO-JECT',  V.  n.  To  shoot  forward  ;  to  extend 
beyond  something  else;  to  jut;  to  protrude. 
*'  The  cornice  projects."'  Johnson. 

PR0J'F.CT,  n.      \lt.  progetto ;    Sp.  proyecto  ;    Fr. 
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projet.1    A  plan  ;  a  scheme  ;  a  contrivance  ;  a  de.- 
vice  ;  a  design.  "  Projects  of  happiness."  Rogers. 
Syn.  — See  Design. 
PRO-JEC'TILE,  u,.     [Fr.]     1.  Impelling  forward. 

Tho  planets  are  constantly  acted  upon  by  two  different 
forces,  viz.,  Kravity  or  attraction  and  i]ie.  projectiU  force. 

Cheyne. 

2.  Caused  by  projection;  impelled  forward. 
'*  Projectile  motion.'"'  Arbuthnot. 

PRO-JEC'TJLE,  n.  [It.  projetfile  ;  B-p.  proijectil; 
F'r.  projectile.']  (Mech.)  A  body  which,  having 
had  a  motion  in  space  impressed  upon  it  by 
some  external  force,  is  abandoned  by  that  force 
and  left  to  pursue  its  course,  as  a  stone  thrown 
by  the  hand,  or  a  ball  discharged  from  a  can- 
non. Hutton. 
j^=  Projectiles,  the  branch  of  mechanics  which 
treats  of  the  motion,  range,  &,c.,  of  bodies  projected 
into  space. 

PRO-JEC'TION,  n.     \1j.  projectio  \  It.  projezione  ; 
Sp.  proyeccdon  ;  Fr.  projection.'] 

1.  The  act  of  projecting  or  impelling  forward ; 
a  throwing  forwards.  Browne. 

2.  That  which  projects  or  juts  out;  a  part 
jutting  out,  as  of  a  building.  Crabb. 

3.  A  plan  ;  a  delineation  ;  a  map. 

That  projection  of  the  stars  is  best  which  includes  in  it  all 
the  stars  in  our  horizon.  Watts. 

4.  The  act  of  planning  or  designing.  ^^  A.  pro- 
jection of  a  new  scheme."  Johnson. 

5.  A  scheme  ;  a  design  ;  a  project.  Davenant. 

6.  {OM  Chem.)  The  crisis  of  an  operation,  or 
the  moment  of  transmutation  of  metals.  Bacon. 

7.  {Persp.)  The  representation  of  any  object 
on  the  perspective  plane.  Brande. 

Mercator^s  •projection,  a  representation  of  a  portion 
of  the  sphere  on  a  plane,  in  wliich  both  tlie  meridians 
and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  straight  lines  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  the  length  of  the  degrees  of  lati- 
tude is  increased  from  the  equator  towards  each  pole 
in  the  same  proportion  in  which  that  of  the  degrees 
of  longitude  is  increased  by  making  the  meridians 
parallel.  Hutton. —  Projection  of  a  ■point  upon  a  plane, 
(Descriptive  Oeom.)  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  drawn  through  the  point.  —  Projection  of  a 
straight  line  upon  a  plane,  the  trace  of  a  plane  passed 
through  the  line  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane. — 
Projection  of  a  curoed  line  upon  a  plane,  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  plane  with  a  cylinder  passed  througli  tlie 
curve  and  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane.  Davies. 
—  Orthographic  or  orthogonal  projection,  projection 
made  by  projecting  lines  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
projection, —  Oblique  projection,  projection  made  by 
oblique  and  parallel  lines.  —  Divergent  projection,  pro- 
jection made  by  lines  drawn  through  a  point  called 
the  point  of  projection.  —  Spherical  projection,  a  repre- 
seTitation  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  upon  a  plane  ac- 
cording to  some  geometrical  law,  so  that  the  differ- 
ent points  in  the  representation  can  be  accurately  re- 
ferred to  their  positions  on  the  sphere.  The  plane  on 
which  the  projection  is  made  is  called  the  primitive 
plane-,  and,  if  it  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  the  great  circle  cut  out  by  it  is  called  the  prim- 
itive circle.  When  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
axis  of  the  primitive  circle,  and  at  an  infinite  distance, 
and  the  projecting  lines  are  perpendicular  to  the  prim- 
itive plane,  the  projection  is  called  the  orthographic 
projection..  When  tlie  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  pole 
of  the  primitive  circle,  the  projection  is  divergent,  and 
is  called  the  stereographic  projection.  When  the  eye  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  axis  of  the  primitive  circle,  and 
at  a  distance  from  its  pole  equal  to  the  sine  of  45°,  the 
projection  is  also  divergent,  and  called  the  globular 
projection.  —  Onomonic projection,  a  projection  in  which 
the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
and  the  principal  plane  is  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the 
Buliere  at  a  point  wliicli  is  called  the  principal  point.  — 
Polar  projection,  a  projection  in  which  the  eye  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the  princi- 
pal plane  passes  through  one  of  the  polar  circles. 

Powder  of  projection,  a  powder  or  substance  sup- 
posed by  the  alchemists  to  be  capable  of  transmuting 
baser  metals  into  gold,  or  of  increasing  gold.     Crabb. 


t  PRO-JECT'MjpNT,    -n. 
sign ;  contrivance. 


Project;    scheme;    de- 
Clarendon. 


PRO-JECT'OR,  71.  One  who  projects;  a  wild  or 
extravagant  schemer.  Addison. 

Chemists,  and  other  projectors,  propose  to  themselves 
things  utterly  impracticable.  VEstrange. 

PRO-JECT'URE  (pro-jekt'yur),  n.  n^.  projectura\ 
It.  projettura;  Sp.  proyeciura  ;  'Fr.  projecture.j 
(Arch.)  Apart  jutting  out;  a  projection.  Bailey. 

PRO.TET  (pro-zha'),  n.  [Fr.,  a  project^  a  plan.'] 
{International  Law.)  A  draught  of  a  proposed 
treaty  ox  convention.  Boumer. 


PRO-LAPSE',  V.  n.  \1j.  prolabor,  prolapsus  ]  To 
fall  down  or  forward  ;  to  protrude,     [r.]      Ash. 

PRO -LAPSE',  w.     Prolapsus.    [R.]         Buchanan. 

PRO-LAp  'SUS,  n.  [L.  prolabor,  prolapsus,  to  fall 
forward.]  '{Med.)  The  falling  down  or  protru- 
sion of  a  part  through  the  orifice  with  which  it 
is  naturally  connected,  as  of  the  uterus,  rectum, 
&c.  Dunglison. 

PRO-LAp'TION,  n.  \1j.  prolapsio.]  Act  of  falling 
down ;  prolapsus.  Wright. 

PRO-LATE',  V.  a.  [h,  profero,  prolatus,  to  bring 
forth.]     To  pronounce  ;  to  utter,    [r.]    Howell. 

PRO'LATE  [pro'lat,  S.' £.  Wb.  Ash;  prol'at,  W.  ; 
pro-lat',  Sm.  Wr.],  a.  Extended  beyond  an  exact 
sphere  or  figure  ;  —  opposed  to  oblate.  Cheyne. 
Prolate  spheroid,  {Oeom.)  a  solid  that  may  be  gen- 
erated by  revolving  an  ellipse  about  its  transverse  axis. 
Its  volume  is  equivalent  to  two  thirds  of  that  of  the 
circumscribing  cylinder.  Davies. 

PRO-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  prolatio,  a  bringing  forth  ; 
It.  prolazione ',  S^i.  prolacion  ;  Fr.  pj'olation.] 

1.  Utterance;  pronunciation.  "The  prola- 
tion  of  certain  words."  Ray. 

2.  The  act  of  deferring  ;  delay.       Ainsworth. 

3.  {Ancient  Mus.)  A  method  of  determining 
the  power  of  semibreves  and  minims.       Moore. 

PRO 'LEG,  n.  [L.  pt*o,  for,  and  Eng.  leg.]  {Ent.) 
One  of  the  fleshy,  exarticulate,  pediform,  often 
retractile  organs,  which  assist  certain  larvEe  in 
walking  and  other  motions,  but  which  disap- 
pear in  the  perfect  insect.  Brande. 

PR6L-.5-G0M'5-NA,  n.pl.  [Gr.  -KpoleydiAEva  ;  -k^oU- 
yoi,  to  say  beforehand ;  -npd,  before,  and  liyia,  to 
say.]  Preliminary  or  introductory  observations 
or  remarks  prefixed  to  a  work.  Steevens. 

PROL-jp-GOM'5-NA-RY,  u.  Introductory  ;  prelim- 
inary ;  prefatory.  Ec,  Rev. 

PR6L-JE-G0M'^-N0jV,  n.  [Gr.  TrpoXeySiievov.]  An 
introduction.  —  See  Prolegomena.     [e.J 

Preface  to  Stokes  on  the  Prophets,  1759. 

PRO-LEP'SIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Trpd?.r}\l^ig  ;  ■Kpo7.aix- 
fidvus,  irpoh'/xpopai,  to  anticipate  ;  irp  ,  before,  and 
XapPdvu),  to  take  ;  Fr.  prolepse.] 

1.  {Chron.)  The  dating  of  an  event  before 
the  time  it  happened  ;  prochronism.    Theobald. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  objections  are 
anticipated.  Bramhall. 

PRO-LEP'TIC,  )  a.      [Gr.  TrpoXn^riKds.] 

PRO-LEP'TI-CAL,  )        1.  Pertaining  to  prolepsis. 
"  2.  Previous  ;  antecedent.  Glanvill. 

3.  {Med.)  Anticipating  the  usual  time  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  a  periodical  phenomenon,  recurring  at 
progressively  shorter  intervals.  Johnson. 


PRO-LEP'TI-C  AL-LY, 
tion ;  antecedently. 


By  way  of  anticipa- 
Bentley. 


PRO-LEP'TICS,  n.  pi  {Med.)  The  art  or  the' 
science  of  predicting  in  medicine.  Dr.  Laycock. 

Pr6l-E-tAire',  n.  [Fr.]  That  class  of  the 
community  who  depend  solely  upon  physical 
labor  for  support ;  the  laboring  class.     Brande. 

fPRdL-Jg-TA'Njp-OUS,  a.  [L.  proletaneus.]  Hav- 
ing a  numerous  oflspring.  Cole. 

PROL-jp-TA'RI-AN,  a.     Mean;  vile.       Hvdibras. 

PROL-jp-TA'RJ-AN-I^M,  /t.  The  state  of  the;7ro^e'- 
tai7'e  or  laboring  class.  G.  S.  Hillard. 

PR0L-:5-TA'RI-AT,  n.  The  laboring  class  ;  peas- 
antry. "  The  rule  o f  the proletariat."Illust.  News. 

PR6l'5-TA-RY,    n.     [L.   proletaries.]     {Roman 

'  Ant.)  A  citizen  of  the  lowest  class,  who  served 
the  state  with  his  children.  Burton. 

PROL'T-CIDE,  n._  [L. proles,  off*spring,  and  ctsdo, 
to  slay.]  {Medical  Jtirisprudence.)  The  destruc- 
tion of  human  offspring;  —  a  term  including 
infanticide  and  foeticide.  Bouvier. 

PRO-LIF'?R-OUS,  a.  [L.  proles,  offspring,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  branch  or  a  clus- 
ter of  flowers  from  which  another  rises.     Gray. 

PRO-LIF'J-CA-CY,  n.     Prolificness.  Wright. 

PRO-LlF^C,         ;  a.     [It.   ^   Sp.  proli/lco,  from 
PRQ-LTf'I-CAL,  )  L.  proles,  offspring,  and  facio, 
to  make  ;  Fr.  proUflque.] 

1.  Having  power  of  generating  or  producing ; 


productive  ;  fruitful ;  fertilizing ;  fertile ;  gen- 
erative.    ^^ 'Rd.ch.  prolific  shower."  Pope. 

2.  {Bot.)  Proliferous,     [r.]  WHgkt. 

Syn, —  See  Fertile. 

PRO-LtF'|-CAL-LY,  arf.    Productively.     Johnson. 

PRO-LIF-I-CA'TION,  n.     The   act   of  producing 
oilspring ;  the  generation  of  young.       Browne. 

PRQ-LIF'IC-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  prolific; 
fruitfulness.  Scott. 

PRO-LiX'  [pro-liks',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

Wr. ;  pro-liks'  or  pro'ljks,  Wb.],  a.  [Jj. p7'olixus ; 
pro,  forth,  and  laxus,  loose ;  It.  prolisso ;  Sp. 
prolijo ;  Fr.  prolixe.] 

1.  Long  ;  lengthened  out ;  diffuse  ;  not  con- 
cise ;  wordy  :  —  tiresome  ;  tedious  ;  ,wearisome. 


Should  I  at  lar^e  repeat 
The  bead-roll  of  her  vicious  tricks, 
My  poem  -would  be  ^X}0  prolix. 


Prior. 

Aylijfe. 


2.  f  Of  long  duration- 
Syn.  —  See  Diffuse. 

fPRO-LlX'IOUS  (-lik.'shus),  a.     1.  Prolix  ;  long. 

"  His  pro^mot^  sea-wandering."      Nash,  1599. 

2.  Causing  delay  ;  tedious  ;  dilatory.     Shak. 

PRO-LIx'I-TY,  n.  \1a.  prolixitas  ;' It.  prolissita; 
Sy.  prolijidad ;  Fr.  p^'olixite.]  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  prolix  ;  want  of  brevity  ;  tedi- 
ous length.  Waterland. 

Independently  of  the  defects  of  language,  prolixitu  is  one 
of  the  deadly  sins  of  our  elder  writers.  H.  Rogers. 

PR0-l!x'LY,  ad.    At  great  length;  tediously 

On  these,  prolixly  thankful,  she  enlarged.  Drydem. 

PRO-LIX'NgSS,  10.     Prolixity.  A.  Smith. 

II  PROL'O-CU-TOR,  or  PRO-LOC'U-TOR  [prSPo- 
kii-tur,  jS.  jSm. ;  pro-lo-ku'tur,  P.  Ja.  Wr.;  pro- 
lok'u-tur,  J.  F.  K.  R.  C.  Wb.';  pr61-o-ku'tor,  WX 
n.  [L.  pro,  for,  before,  and  loguor,  to  speakrj 
One  who  speaks  for  or  before  others  ;  a  spokes- 
man :  — the  speaker  or  chairman  of  a  convoca- 
tion. South. 
jgeg^  "In  compliance  with  so  many  authorities,  I 
placed  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  of 
interlocutor;  afid  nearly  the  same  authorities  oblige 
me  to  place  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  of  tiiis 
word  ;  for  so  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  W, 
Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Penning, 
and  Bailey  accent  it.  But,  surely,  these  two  words 
ought  not  to  be  differently  accented  ;  and  if  ray  opin- 
ion had  any  weight,  I  would  accent  them  both  on  the 
penultimate,  as  they  may  be  considered  exactly  like 
words  ending  in  ator,  and  ought  to  be  accented  in  the 
same  manner.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  are  very 
singular  in  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable." 
Walker.  —  See  Interlocutor. 

II  PRO L-O-CU 'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  the 
office  of  a  prolocutor.  Johnson. 

t  PROL'0-^IZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  itpoXoyit,o}.]  To  de- 
liver a  prologue,     [n.]  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

PROL'O-^IZ-JglR,  n.  One  who  delivers  a  prologue  ; 
—  also  written  prologuiser.     [r.]  Lloyd. 

II  PROL'OGUE  (prol'og)  [prSl'og,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Sm.;  pro'lSg,  Ja.  K.  Wb.;  pro'lSg  or  prol'og, 
Wr.],n.  [Gr.  irpdXoyos  ;  itp6  and  ^.^yw,  to  speak  ; 
'L.  prologus  ;  Xt.  S^  S'p.  prologo ;  Fr.  prologue.] 

1.  A  preface  ;  an  introduction.  Milton. 

2.  A  piece,  usually  in  verse,  recited  before 
the  representation  of  a  play,  and  serving  as  an 
introduction  to  it. 

Two  truths  are  told 
As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme.  SJiak. 

3.  f  One  who  delivers  a  prologue.     Old  Play. 
Syn.  — See  Preface. 

lit  PROL'OGUE  (prol'og),  v,  ic.  To  introduce  with 
a  formal  preface.  Shak. 

PRO-LONG',  V.  a.  [It.  prolungarCf  from  L.  pro, 
forth,  and  ^on^Ms,  long;  Sp. prolongar;  Fr.  pro- 
longer.]  [i.  PKOLONGED  ;  pp.  PROLONGING, 
PROLONGED.] 

1.  To  lengthen  or  draw  out ;  to  protract ;  to 
continue.     *'  To  prolong  his  life."  Surrey. 

The  unhappy  queen  with  talk  prolonged  the  night.  Dryden. 

2.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time  ;  to  postpone. 

To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden; 

For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided 

As  else  I  would  be  were  the  aa-j  prolonged.  Sliak. 

PR0-L5N'GATE,  D.a.  To  prolong;  to  extend; 
to  lengthen,     [r.]  Wright. 

PRO-LON-GA'TION  [pro- lon-ga' shun,  S.  P.  Ja.  K. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  V,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,^,  Y,  short;   A,  Ig,  I,  O,  i;t,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAll  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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8m.  Wr,  Wh.  ;  prSl-on-ga'shun,  W.  J.  F.]»  **• 
^t.  prolungazione\  S^.prolongacion;  Fr,  pro- 
longation.] 

1.  The  act  of  prolonging  or  lengthening ;  pro- 
traction.    "  The  prolongation  of  life."     Bacon. 

2.  Delay;   postponement.      ^^ The  prolonga- 
tion of  days  for  payment  of  moneys."       Bacon. 

PRO-LON^'JpR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pro- 
longs. More. 

fPRO-LSNG'MjpNT,  n.  The  act  of  prolonging  ; 
prolongation.  Shaftesbury. 

PRO-LU'§ION  (pro-Iu'zhun),  n.  [1,.  prolusio  ;  pro, 
before,  aiid  ludbj  to  play  ;  It.  prohisione;  Sp.  ^ 
Fr.  prolusion.] 

1.  A  prelude  ;  an  introduction.        Hakewell. 

2.  A  trial ;  an  essay.  Eustace. 

t  PROMrA-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  pro,  forth,  and  ma7io, 
9nanatum,  to  ^ow.]  A  flowing  forth  ;  efflux.More. 

i;  PR0M-5:-NADE',  or  PR6M-?-NADE'  [prSm-e- 
nad',  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.\  pr6m-e-nad',  Wr.  Irfi.],  n. 
[Fr.] 

1.  A  walk  for  pleasure  or  for  exercise.  Burke. 

2.  A  place  for  walking  for  pleasure  or  for  ex- 
ercise. Mountagu. 

II  PR6M-5-NADE',  v.  n.  [Fv.  promener^  from  L. 
promino,  to  drive  forward  or  along.]     \i.  piiom- 

ENADED  ;  pp.    PROMENADING,  PROMENADED.] 

To  walk  for  pleasure  or  for  exercise ;  to  take  a 
walk.  '  Qu.  Rev. 

II  PROM-^-NAD'JglR,  n.     One  who  promenades. 

t  PRO-MER'IT,  V.  a.     [L.  promereo.] 

1.  To  deserve  ;  to  merit.  Pearson. 

2.  To  confer  a  favor  on  ;  to  oblige.    Bp.  Hall. 
PRb-ME-R6p'J-D.Mj  n.pl.     [Gr.  Tr^6^  before,  and 

/icpoi^,  the  bee-eater. —See  Meropid^.]  {Or- 
nith.)  A  family  of  tenuirostral  birds  of  the  order 
Passeres,  including  the  sub-families  Promero- 
pincB  and  Ccerebin<B ;  sun-birds.  Gray. 

PRd-MER-g-PI'JV.3Ej  71.  pi.  [See  Promeropi- 
D^.]  '  (Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  tenu- 
irostral birds  of 
the  order  Passeres 
and  family  Prome- 
ropidce;  sun-birds.     Gray. 

PRO-ME'THJl-AN,  a.  [Gr.  npo,i??0fos,  Prometheus.] 
'  1.  Pertaining  to  Prometheus,  one  of  the  Ti- 
tans, who  stole   fire  from  heaven,  and  taught 
mortals  its  use. 

2.  Possessing  the  life-giving  power  of  the  fire 
which  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven.        iihak. 

•  PRO-ME'TH5-AN,  n.  1.  A  small  glass  tube,  or 
biilb,  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
surrounded  with  an  inflammable  mixture,  which 
it  ignites  on  being  pressed,  and  thereby  affords 
an  mstantaneous  light.  Brande. 

2.  A  lucifer-match.  Simmonds. 

PR6m'|-NENCE,  n.  {L.  prominentia ;  It.  promi- 
nenza ;  Sp.  prordinencia  ;  Fr.  prominence.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  prominent ;  a  projec- 
tion ;  a  protuberance. 

The  Tock  itself  is  broken  into  numberless  pinnacles,  insu- 
lated pi-ominerices,  and  fantastic  forms.  Eustace. 

2.  Conspieuousness ;  distinction.        Wright. 

PROM'I-NEN-CY,  /t.    Prominence.  Browne. 

Pr6m'I-n;6nt,  a.  [Ij.  promineo,prominens,  to 
stand  or  jut  out ;  It.  8^  Sp.  prominente ;  Fr.  pro- 
mineni.] 

1.  Standing  out  beyond  other  parts ;  jutting 
out;  projecting;  protuberant.  "Some  promi- 
nent rock."  Chapman. 

Some  have  their  eyes  stand  bo  prominent,  as  the  hare,  that 
they  can  see  as  well  behind  as  before  them.  liay. 

2.  Conspicuous ;  eminent ;  distinguished ;  cel- 
ebrated ;  famous  ;  as,  "  Ajjrominent  man." 

Syn. —  That  is  prominent  or  protuberant  which 
projects  out  beyond  the  surface,  or  beyond  a  certain 
line  ;  that  is  conspicuous  which  is  easily  seen  by  many. 
Prominent  feature  or  figure;  a.  protuberant  knob;  a 
conspicuous  situation. 

PROM'J-NENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  prominent  manner  ; 
conspicuously ;  *  eminently.  Todd. 

PROM-IS-CU'I-TY,  n.    Promiscuousness.  Ec.  Rev, 

PRp-MIS'CU-OtJS,  a.  [L.  promiscuus ;  misceo,  to 
niix  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  promiscuo  ;  Fr.  promiscu.] 


Nectarinia  faraosa. 


1.  Mixed  or  mingled;  confused;  undistin- 
guished. ^^Arude, promiscuous  crowd."  Dryden. 

A  wild  where  weeds  and  Sowars  promiaciwus  shoot.  Pope. 

2.  Common  ;  indiscriminate. 

Promiscuom  love,  by  marriage  was  restrained.     Roscommon. 

PRO-MIS'CU-OIJS-LY,  ad.  In  a  promiscuous 
nianner;  "confusedly;  indiscriminately.  Philips. 

PRp-l^iS'OU-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
promiscuous.  Ash. 

PROM'ISE,  n.  [L.  promissum  ;  It.  promessa  ; 
Sip.j}romesa ;  Fr.  promesse.] 

1.  A  declaration  or  engagement,  verbal  or 
written,  to  do  or  not  to  do  some  particular 
tMng;  assurance  of  a  benefit;  word  pledged. 

We,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a 

new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  2  Pet.  iii,  13. 

HiBpromises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty; 

But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing.         Shak. 

Thou  oughtest  to  be  nice,  even  to  superstition,  in  keeping 

thy  promises ;  and  therefbre  thou  shouldst  be  equally  cauuous 

in  making  them.  Fuller. 

2.  Performance  or  grant  of  what  is  promised. 

Now  are  they  ready,  looking  for  apromise  from  thee. 

Acts  xxiii.  21. 

3.  Expectation ;  hope.  "  A  gentleman  of  the 
greatest  promise."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  "A  promise  is  made  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
quest preferred  to  us.  It  implies  the  presence  of  the 
party  preferring  the  request,  or  of  some  one  for  him, 
and  confers  upon  him  a  perfect  moral  right  to  have  it 
fulfilled,  and  brings  us  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
fulfil  it.  In  order  to  constitute  a  promise,  three  tilings 
are  necessary  :  1.  The  voluntary  consent  or  intention 
of  thepromiser  ;  9.  The  expression  or  outward  signifi- 
cation of  that  intention ;  3.  The  acceptance  of  the 
promise  by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made."  Fleming. 
—  Promises  and  engagements  are  made  by  words  ;  and 
word  is  sometimes  put  for  both.  Make  a  promise  or 
engagement ;  give  your  word.  Fulfil  your  promises, 
perform  your  engagements,  and  keep  your  word. 

PR6m'ISE,  v.  a.  [L.  promitto,  promissus;  pro, 
forward,  and  mitto,  to  send ;  It,  promette^-e ;  Sp. 
prometer  ;   Fr.  promettre^       \i.  promised  ;  pp. 

PKOMISING,  PROMISED.] 

1.  To  assure,  or  make  sure,  by  promise;  to 
pledge  by  contract.  "  Promise  me  life,  and  I'll 
confess."  Shak. 

2.  To  give  expectation  of.  "  That  false  fruit 
that  promised  clearer  sight."  Milton. 

3.  To  make  declaration  to,  to  do  or  not  to  do 
some  particular  thing  ;  to  assure  ;  to  give  as- 
surance.   "  Great  joy  he  promised.^*        Milton. 

PR6m'ISE,  v.  n.  1.  To  make  a  promise  ;  to  pledge 
one*s  self;  to  engage.  Shak. 

I  dare  promise  for  this  play  that,  in  the  roughness  of  the 
numbers,  which  was  so  designed,  you  will  see  somewhat  more 
masterly  than  any  of  my  former  tragedies.  Dnjdev. 

2.  To  give  or  afford  hopes  or  expectation 
of  good.  "The  business  is  in  a  promising 
way."  Todd. 

t  PROM'ISE-BREACH,  n.  Violation  of  promise. 
"Criminal  ...  of  promise-breach.^*  Shak. 

PROM'ISE-BREAK'^R,  n.  A  violator  of  promises. 
"He  is  an  hourly  promise-breaker."  Shak. 

PROM'ISE-CRAMMED  (-kramd),  a.  Filled  with 
promises.  Shak. 

PROm-JS-EE',  n.  {Law.)  One  to  whom  a  promise 
has  been  made.  Chitty. 

PROm'JSE-KEEP'ING,  n.   Adherence  to  promise. 

He  was  eVer  precise  in  promise-keepinff.  S7iak. 

PR5M'IS-5R,  ■«.     One  who  promises.     B.  Jonson. 

PROM'IS-ING,  a.  Giving  promise  ;  affording  hope 
or  expectation  of  good  ;  encouraging. 

PROM'IS-ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  promises.  Shah. 

PR6M'IS-ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  promising  manner. 

PROM'IS-OR,  or  PROM-IS-OR'  (130),  n.  {Law.) 
One  who  promises. 

e^  It  is  pronounced  prom-js-br'  when  used  in  op- 
position to  promisee.     Chitty. 

PRO-MiS'SJVE,  a.  [L.promissivus.]  Making,  or 
implying,  a  promise,     [e..]  Fowler. 

PR6m'!S-S0-RI-LY,  ad.    By  way  of  promise, 

PROM'IS-SO-RY,   a.     [It.  promissoHo  ;    Sp.  pro- 
misorio.']   Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  a  prom- 
ise. "  Promissory  lies  of  great  Tnen."  Arbuth7iot. 
Promissory  note,  (Law.)   a  written  promise  to  pay  a 
person  therein  named  absolutely  and  unconditionally 
I      a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  time  specified.      Burrill. 


t  PROM'ONT,  n.     A  promontory. 


FeUham. 


PROM'ON-TO-RY,    n.       [L.  promontorium  \  pro, 
for,  before,  and  mons,  montis,  a  mountain  ;  It.  §  • 
Sp.  promontorio  ;  ¥t.  promontoire.] 

1.  High  land  extending  into  the  sea  beyond 
the  regular  line  of  coast;  a  headland.  "A 
promontory  that  overhangs  the  sea."  Pope. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory^ 

And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread.      Shak. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  projection  at  the  inner  paries 
of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Dunglison. 

PRO- MOTE',  V.  a.  [L.  promoveo,  pro7notus;  pro, 
forward,  and  moveo,  motus,  to  move ;  It.  pro- 
7novere\    Sp.  promovei';   Fr.  promouvoir.]     [i. 

promoted;  pp.  PROMOTING,  PROMOTED.] 

1.  To  move  or  put  forward  ;  to  forward  ;  to 
advance.    "  Born  to  promote  all  truth."   Milton. 

Next  to  religion,  let  your  care  be  to  jaromote  justice.      Bacon. 

2.  To  elevate ;  to  exalt ;  to  raise  ;  to  prefer. 

I  yriM promote  thee  unto  very  great  honoF.     Num.  xxii.  17. 

Syn. —  To  promote,  advance,  and  encourage  are  ap- 
plicable both  to  persons  and  to  things  ;  to  forward,  to 
things  only;  to  prefer,  to  persons  only.  Meritorious 
persons  and  works  of  utility  are  to  be  encouraged,  pro- 
moted, and  advanced ;  a  good  design,  forwarded  ;  a 
clergyman  is  preferred  to  a  benefice  ;  a  military  officer 
is  promoted.  A  philanthropist  is  said  to  endeavor  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  to  forward  such 
objects  as  are  undertaken  with  this  view. 

t  PRO-MOTE',  V.  n.  To  incite  another  to  conten- 
tion ;  to  inform  against  any  one.  Drayton. 

PRO-MOT'^R,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pro- 
motes; an  advancer;  a  forwarder;  an  encour- 
ager.     "  Promoters  of  charity."  Atterbury. 

2.  fAn  inciter  to  strife;  an  informer.  Tusser. 

PRO-MO'TION,  n.  [It.  promozione ;  Sp.  promo- 
cion;  Fr.  promotion.]  Act  of  promoting;  state 
of  being  promoted ;  advancement ;  preferment. 

Many  fair  promotions 
Are  daily  given  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce  some  two  days  since  were  worth  a  noble.     Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Advancement. 

PRO-MO'TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  promote;  apt  to 
forward ;  advancing ;  helpful.  Hume. 

t  PR0-m6ve^  v.  a.    [L.  promoveo.]  To  promote  ; 

to  advance.  Suckling. 

f  PRO-MO V'JpR,  n.  A  promoter  or  inciter.  Joye. 
PROMPT   (promt),   a.     [L.  promptzis ;  promo,  to 

bring  forth ;  pro,  forth,  and  emo,  to  take  ;  It.  § 

Si>.  pronto;  ¥r.  prompt.] 

1.  Ready  ;  quick  ;  apt.  "  Prompt  obedience." 
Pope.     "  Prompt  in  payment."    Johnson. 

I  was  too  hasty  to  condemn  unheard. 

And  you,  perhaps,  too  prompt  in  your  replies.    Dryden. 

2.  Easy;  unobstructed,     [ii.] 

The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  building  was 
very  prompt.  Wotton. 

Syn.  —  See  Diligent,  Ready. 

PR6MPT  (promt),  V.  a.  \i.  PROMPTED  ■,pp.  PROMPT- 
ING., PROMPTED.] 

1.  To  make  ready  ;  to  quicken ;  to  urge  on  ; 
to  impel ;  to  stimulate  ;  to  incite. 

Bage  j37'omp(ed  them  at  length,,and  found  them  arms.  MiHon. 
Kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires.  Pope. 

2.  To  assist  when  at  a  loss,  especially  for 
words,  as  an  actor,  or  a  speaker.  Shak. 

Ho  needed  not  one  to  prompt  him,  because  he  could  say 
the  prayers  by  heart.  StiUingfleet. 

3.  To  dictate  ;  to  suggest.  "  Whispering  an- 
gels prompt  her  golden  dreams."  Pope. 

4.  t  To  give  notice  of ;  to  remind.      Browne. 

PROMPT  (prSmt),  n.  {Com.)  A  limit  of  time 
given  for  payment  of  an  account  for  goods  pur- 
chased. Simmonds. 

PROMPT'— BOOK  (prorat'bfik),  n.  A  book  used  by 
a  prompter.  Clarice. 

PROMPT'^R  (priSmt'er),  n.  1.  One  who  prompts; 
an  inciter  ;  an  encourager.  South. 

2.  One  who  assists  a  speaker  by  suggesting 
the  next  word  or  words  to  him  when  he  is  at  a 
loss,  —  particularly  one  stationed  behind  the 
scenes  in  a  theatre,  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
actors  when  they  are  forgetful  or  negligent. 

As  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks.         Pope. 
PROMPT'I-TUDE  (prSm'te-tud),  n.     [Fr.,  from  L. 
promptus,   prompt.]      State    of  being  prompt ; 
readiness;  quickness;  alacrity;  promptness. 

"When  we  reason  from  analogies,  the  man  who  has  the 
greater  experience,  or  the  greater  promptitude  of  suggesting 
analogies,  will  be  the  better  reasoner.  Ibinie. 
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PROMPT'LY  (ptomt'le),  ad.  In  a  prompt  manner  ; 
readily ;  quickly  ;  expeditiously.      Bp.  Taylor. 

PROmPT'N^SS  (pronit'nes),  «.  Readiness  ;  quick- 
ness ',  promptitude.  ArhutliTWt. 

PROMPT'-NOTE  (promt'-),  n.  (Com.)  A  note  given 
to  a  purchaser  at  the  time  of  sale,  reminding 
him  of  the  time  of  payment,  &c.       Simmonds. 

PROMPT'U-A-RY  (prBmt'yu-?-re),  n.  \\i. promo- 
tttanum  ;  promo,  promptiis,  to  bring  forth  ;  Fr. 
prom.ptuaire.']  That  which  contains  things  in 
readiness  for  use  ;  a  storeroom ;  a  repository.  , 
History,  that  great  treasury  of  time  and  promptuai-y  of 
heroic  actions.  HowelL 

PROMPT'U-A-RY,  a.  [L.  promptiiarius.1  Per- 
taining to  preparation,     [r.]  Bacon. 

\  PROMPT'URE  (prorat'yur),  ».  [From  prompt.'] 
Suggestion  ;  an  incitement.  Snak. 

PRO-MUL'GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  promulgo,  promulga- 
tus  ;  It.  promulgare  ;  Sp.  promuljar  ;  Fr.  pro- 
rmdguer.]  [i.  promulgated  ;  pp.  peomcl- 
GATING,  PEOMULGATED.]  To  make  publicly  or 
commonly  kno^vn ;  to  publish  ;  to  announce. 
The  decemvirs,  vrho  proimilgated  the  twelve  tables.  Ihtme. 
The  promulgated  will  of  the  legislature.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Publish. 

PRSM-UL-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  promulgatio ;  It.  pro- 
miilgazione  ;  Sp.  promulgaaion  ;  Fr.  promulga- 
tion.'] 'The  act  of  promulgating,  or  the  state  of 
being  promulgated ;  publication  ;  open  declara- 
tion.   "  Promulgation  of  the  gospel."    Hooker. 

PROM'UL-GA-TOR,  or  PROM-UL-GA'TOR  [prom- 
ul-ga'tur,  W.  J.  F. ;  pro-mul-ga'tur,  E.  Ja.  Wr. ; 
pro-miSl'ga-tur,  S. ;  prom'ul-ga-tiir,  Sm.],K.  [L.] 
One  who  promulgates  ;  one  who  makes  public- 
ly or  commonly  known.  Warburton. 

PRO-MULpE',   V.   a.      [L.  promiilgo.]     [J.   PEO- 

m'uLGED  ;  pp.  PKOMULGING,  PEOMULGED.l      To 

promulgate  ;  to  publish.     [R.]  Aiterbury. 

PR0-MUL(j('5R,  n.    A  promulgator.        Atterbury. 

PRO-NA'OS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  T:f6vmi ;  Trpo,  before, 
and  va6i,  a  temple.]  {Arch.)  The  vestibule  or 
porch  of  a  temple.  Brande, 

PRO-NA'TION,  n.  [It. pi-onazione,  from  'L.prono, 
to  bend  forward  ;  Sp.  pronaeion ;  Fr.  pronation.] 
(Anat.)  The  position  of  the  hand  when  the 
palm  is  turned  downward,  and  the  thumb  to- 
wards the  body.  Smith. 

PRQ-NA'TOR,  n.  (Anat.)  That  which  produces 
pronation ;  one  of  the  two  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arni.  Dunglison. 

PRONE,  a.     {L.pronus;  It.  Sg  Sp.  prejio.] 

1.  Bending,  stooping,  or  leaning  forwards  or 
downwards  ;  not  erect.  Milton. 

2.  Lying  with  the  face  downwards  ;  —  opposed 
to  supine.  "  Those  postures,  prone,  supine, 
and  erect."  Browne. 

3.  Having  declivity ;  sloping  ;  inclining. 

The  floods  demand 
For  their  descent  a^r07ie  and  sinking  land.       JBIackmore. 

4.  Precipitous;  headlong. 

Down  thither ^jrorte  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  between  worlds.  Milton. 

5.  Inclined ;  disposed  ;  prepense. 

still  prone  to  change,  though  still  the  slaves  of  state.      Jfope. 

6.  tPrompt ;  ready.    "  One  so  prone."    Shak. 

PRONE'LY,  ad.  In  a  prone  manner ;  so  as  to 
bend  downwards.  Todd, 

PRONE'NJSS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  prone  or 
bending  downwards.  Browne. 

2.  'The  state  of  lying  with  the  face  down- 
-^yards.  Johnson. 

3.  Descent ;  declivity.  Johnson. 

4.  Inclination  ;  disposition ;  propension. 

The^J-oneJjess  of  good  men  to  commiserate  want.  Attn-biiry. 

PRflNG,  n.  [From  Dnt. prangen,  to  pinch.  Skin- 
ner. Minsheu.  —  From  A.  S.  preon,  a  bodkin; 
Icel.  prion,  a  needle.   Todd.] 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument.  Sandys. 

2.  One  of  the  spikes  or  tines  of  a  fork. 

I  dine  with  forks  that  have  but  two  prongs.  Swift. 

3.  A  pointed  projection  or  projecting  part. 

PRONG'-BtJCK,  n.  {ZoSl.)  A  species  of  antelope 
with  lyrate,  short,  black  horns,  found  in.  the 
southern  part  of  Africa;  spring-buck;  showy 
goat ;  Antidorcas  euchore  ;  —  also  written  prong- 
6oc.  — See  Spring-]?uck.  Eng.  Cyc. 


PR6NGED  (prSngd),  c. 

pr6ng'-hoe  (-ho), 
break  the  soil. 


Having  prongs ;  forked. 

A  hoe  with  prongs  to 
Wnght. 

PRONG'-HORN,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of 
antelope  inhabiting  the  western  parts 
of  North  America,  having  horns 
hooked  at  the  ends  ;  Antilocapi-a 
Americana  ;  —  called 
also  caprit.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  PRO'NJ-T Y,  n.  Prone- 
ness.         '         More. 

PRO-NOM'I-NAL,  a.  [L. 
pronominalis ;  pro, 
for,  and  nomen,  a 
name ;  It.  pronomi- 
nale ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  pro- 
nominal.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  a  pronoun. 


Prong-horn 
(^Antilocapra  Americana'). 


Pronominal  adjectives." 

PR0-n6m'I-NAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner,  or  with 
tAe  effect,  of  a  pronoun.  'Smart. 

t  PE6n'0-TA-RY,  a.     Prothonotary.        Bouvier. 

PRO'NOUN,  «.  [L.  pronomen ;  pro,  for,  and 
nomen,  a  name,  a  noun  ;  It.  prono-me  ;  Sp.  pro- 
nombre;  Fr.  proiiom..]  (Gram.)  A  word  that 
is  used  instead  of  a  noun,  to  avoid  the  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  it. 

X^^  Personal  pronouns  are  used  as  substitutes  for 
nouns  tliat  denote  persons  ;  they  are  /,  thou,  he,  she, 
it,  with  their  plurals  we,  you  or  ye,  and  they.  Relative 
pronouns,  in  general,  relate  to  some  word  or  phrase 
going  before,  called  the  antecedent',  they  are  who, 
which,  what,  and  that.  Who,  which,  and  wltat,  when 
used  in  asking  questions,  are  called  interrogative  pro- 
nouns. .Adjective  pronouns  (or  pronominal  adjectives) 
partake  of  the  properties  both  of  pronouns  and  ad- 
jectives, and  are  subdivided  into  the  possessive,  the 
distributive,  the  demonstrative,  and  the  ind(ifinite;  — 
the  possessive  are  my  or  mine,  thy  or  thine,  his,  her, 
our,  your,  their ;  the  distributive,  each,  every,  either, 
neither ;  tlie  demonstrative,  this,  that,  these,  those  ;  the 
'  indefinite,  some,  other,  any,  one,  all,  such,  &c. 

PEQ-NQUNCE',  v.  a.  [L.  pronuneio  ;  pro,  forth, 
and  nuncio,  to  announce  ;  It.  pronunciare ;  Sp. 
pronunciar  ;  Fr.  prononcer.]  [i.  pronounced  ; 
pp.  pronouncing,  pronounced.] 

1.  To  speak  ;  to  utter  ;  to  articulate. 

He  pronounced  all  these  words  unto  me.       Jer.  xxxvi.  18. 

2.  To  utter  or  speak  formally  or  solemnly; 
to  declare,  as  a  sentence. 


Absalom  pronOMncetZ 
brother. 


sentence    of  death    against   his 
Zocke. 


3.  To  speak  or  utter  rhetorically ;  to  deliver, 
as  an  oration.  Johnson. 

4.  To  declare;  to  announce.  "Here  m-o- 
nottnce  free  pardon."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Announce. 

PRO-NdUNCE',  V.  n.  To  speak  ;  to  declare ;  to 
say.  *' How  confidently  soever  mz-a.  pronounce 
of  themselves."  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

t  PRO-NOUNCE',  n.   Declaration.  Milton. 

PRO-NOUNCE'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  pronunciabilis.] 
That  may  be  pronounced.  Cotgrave. 

PRO-NOunQ'^R,  n.  One  who  pronounces.  Ayliffe. 

PRO-NOUN^-ING,  7J.  14.     1.  Speaking;  uttering. 
2.  Pertaining  to,  or   exhibiting,  pronuncia- 
tion;  as,  '^  A.  pronouncing  &i(AioT\a.ry  "  Walker. 

PRO-^fU'BI-AL,  a.  [L.  pro,  for,  and  nubo,  to  mar- 
ry.]   Presiding  over  marriage,    [r.]     Congreve. 

PRO-NUN'CIAL  (-sh?l),  a.  Pertaining  to  pronun- 
ciation ;  pronunciatory.     [r.]  Clarke. 

PEO-NUN-CI-A-MEN'TO,  n.  [Sp.  pronunciamien- 
to.]     A  proclamation  ;  a  declaration.        Rog^t. 

|]  PRO-NUN-CJ-A'TION  ^prg-nun-she-a'shiin)  [pro- 
niin-she-a'shun,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. ;  pro-nun-sha'- 
shnn,  5.  ;  pro-niin-se-a'shun,  P.  K.  Sjn.  C.  Wr.], 
n.  [L.  pronunciatio ;  It.  pronunziazione ;  Sp. 
pronunciacion ;  Fr.  prononciation.] 

1.  The  act,  or  the  mode,  of  pronouncing. 

The  settlement  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, upon  analogical  principles,  was  attempted  by  Walker 
more  systematically  than  by  any  preceding  ivriter      .P  Cjic. 

The  stage,  when  it  was  trodden  by  the  members  of  the 
royalhousehold,  — and,  on  great  occasions,  by  the  graduates 
of  universities  and  the  students  of  inns  of  court,  — wasjustly 
held  the  model  of  pronunciation.  But  that  golden  age  of 
dramatic  literature  and  dramatic  life  has  long  since  passed 
away.  William  Russell- 


2.  f{Rhei.)  Delivery.  Johnson. 

^^  Although  Smart  marks  this  word  in  his  Dic- 
tionary thus,  prij-nan-ce-a'shun,  yet  he  says,  in  his 
*<  Principles,"  "  It  is  regularly  pronounced  prg-nun- 
she-a'shun,  and  by  all  speakers  would  prohably  be  so 
soiinded  if  it  were  related  to  any  such  verb  as  to  pro- 
nunciate,  in  the  same  way  as  association  and  enuncia- 
tion are  related  to  associate  and  enunciate.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  such  related  verb,  most  speakers  say 
prp-nBn-se-a'shun,  and  so  avoid  the  double  occurrence 
of  the  sound  of  si  in  the  same  word."  Walker  says, 
*'  The  very  same  reasons  that  oblige  us  to  pronounce 
partiality,  propitiation,  speciality,  &c.,  as  if  written 
parsheality,  propisheashun,  spesheality,  &.C.,  oblige  us 
to  pronounce  pronunciation  as  if  written  pronunshea- 

The  majority  of  the  authorities  above  given  are  in 
favor  of  the  sound  of  sh ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  H. 
Wheaton  says,  in  his  "Travels  in  England,"  "I 
was  a  little  mortified  at  having  my  Yankee  origin  de- 
tected by  my  omitting  to  give  the  full  sound  of  sh  in 
the  vf  ox  A  ■pronunciation.^'' 

I  PRO-NUN 'CI- A-TIVE  (pro-niin'she-^-tiv),  w.    [L. 
pronunc  iativus.^ 

1.  Pertaining  to  pronunciation.       West.  Rev. 

2.  Uttering  confidently  ;  dogmatical.    Bacon. 


[L.]     One   who  pro- 
Ch.  Ob. 


II  PRO-NUN'CI-A-TpR,    n. 

nounces.     [k..] 
II  PRO-NUN'CI-A-TO-RY     (pro-niin'she-^-to-re),  a. 

Kelating  to  pronunciation.  Earnshaw. 

Pr65f,  fi.  [Dut.  proef\  Ger.  prohe ;  Dan.  jtwo'i'e  ; 
^w.prof.  —  '^.praw,  prawf.  —  It.  prova\  Sp. 
prueba;  Fr. preuve.  —  See  Prove.] 

1.  Test ;  trial ;  experiment ;  essay. 

Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly;  and  learn  by  proof, 
I-Iell-born,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  orheavcn.    Milton. 

2.  That  which  renders  a  truth  certain  or  evi- 
dent to  the  mind  ;  evidence  which  serves  to 
convince  or  persuade  the  mind  of  the  reality  of 
an  event  or  action,  or  which  establishes  the 
truth  of  a  proposition ;  an  argument  which 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt ;  demonstration. 

This  has  neither  evidence  of  truth  nor  proof  sufficient  to 
give  it  -warrant.  Hooker. 

I've  seen  yon  weary  winter  sun 

Twice  forty  times  return; 
And  every  time  has  added  proofs 
That  man  was  made  to  mourn.  £u?-7is!. 

t^^  "  [In  law]  proof  and  evidence  are  constantly 
used  in  practice  as  synonymous,  and  are  sometimes 
so  treated  in  the  books.  Properly  speaking,  however, 
evidence  is  only  the  medium  oi  proof -y  proof  is  the 
effect  of  evidence.''^    Burrill. 

3.  Armor  or  weapons  the  hardness  or  strength 
of  which  has  been  ascertained  by  some  test. 

Eellona's  bridegroom  lapped  in  proof.  Shah. 

4.  The  state  of  being  conformed  to  a  certain 
standard  of  strength,  as  of  spirituous  liquors. 

High  proof,  &TBt(proof,  second,  third,  or  fourth /jroo/". 

Btic/ianati. 

5.  {Mat/u)  A  Tcrification  of  a  rule  or  a  re- 
sult. Davies. 

6.  (Printing  &  Engraving.)  An  impression 
on  paper  taken  for  examination  or  correction. 

To  he  proof  against  or  to,  having  sufficient  strength 
or  firmness  to  resist.  *'  Proof  against  all  temptation." 
Milton.     "  Proof  to  the  sun."     .Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Experiment. 

PROOF'L^ISS,  a.    Being  without  proof.        Boyle. 

Pr66f'L?SS-LY,  ad.    Without  proof.       Wright. 

Pr66f'-HOUSE,  n.  A  building  or  a  place  for 
testing  guns  or  gunpowder.  Sifrtmonds. 

PROOF'-SHEET,  n.  (Printing  &  Engraving.)  A 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  an  impression  is  taken 
for  examination  or  correction  ;  a  proof.  Boswell. 

Pr66f'-SPIR-IT,  n.  A  mixture  of  equal  weights 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  water.  Turner. 

tf^^  Proof  spirit  is  defined  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
to  be  "  such  as  sliall,  at  the  temperature  of  Sl"^  Fah- 
renlieit,  weigh  exactly  twelve  thirteenth  parts  of  an 
equal  measure  of  distilled  water."    Miller. 

Pr66f'-TEXT,  n.  A  text  of  Scripture  believed 
to  prove  a  particular  doctrine.  Wright. 

PROP,  V.  a.  [Dut.  prop  fen  J  to  cram,  to  stuff;  Ger. 
pfi'opfen,  propfen\  Dan.  proppe  ;  Sw.  proppa.'\ 

[t.  PKOPPED  ;  pp.    PUOPPING,  PROPPED.]  ^  To 

support  by  placing  something  under  or  against; 
—  to  support ;  to  sustain  ;  to  uphold. 

Till  the  bright  mountains  ^rojj  the  incumbent  sky.  Pope. 
Who  cannot  be  new  built,  nor  has  no  friends 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him.  Shak, 
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PROPHETICALNESS 


PROP,  n.  [Dut.  prop,  a  stopple;  Ger.  pfropf; 
Dan.  prop  ;  Sw.  propp.]  That  which  sustains  ; 
a  support ;  a  stay  ;  a  pillar. 

Some  plants  creep  along  the  ground,  or  wind  about  other 
trees  or  props,  and  cannot  support  themselves.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Buttress,  Pillar,  Staff. 
PRO-P^-DEU'TIC,'       )  ^.      Giving  preliminary 
PRO-P^-DEU'TJ-CAL,  )  instruction  ;      teaching 
beforehand.  '  Prof.  Holmes. 

Nature  ia,  in  short,  but  the  Btupendous  mirror  of  superior 
or  spiritual  modes  of  being. .  .  .  Her  function  is  most  rigidly 
propcedetUical,  or  disciplinary.  Heiiry  James. 

PRO-P^-DEU'TJCS,  n.  pi  [Gr.  TrpoTtaidiva},  to 
teach  beforehand;  npd,  before,  and  -rraiSebta,  to 
instruct.]  Preliminary  learning,  connected  with 
any  art  or  science.  Brande, 

Pr6p'A-GA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  propagated  or 
spread.    '"  Propagable  sort  of  creatures.'*  Boyle. 

PROP-jS-OJjv' Dji,  n.  The  name  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  association  in  Rome,  founded  in  1622, 
having  the  charge  of  missions,  and  styled  the 
Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  or  Society  for 
propagating  the  Faith.  Bden. 

PR6P-A-GAN'Di§M,  n.  The  propagation  of  tenets 
or  principles.  Qu.  Rev. 

PR5P-A-GAN'D1ST,  «.  [Yr.  pi-opagandiste.]  One 
employed  to  propagate  tenets.  Qu.  Rev. 

PROP'A-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  propago,  propagatus  \ 
It.  propagare ;    Sp.  propagar  ;   Fr.  propager.'] 

\i.    PROPAGATED  ;  pp.    PROPAGATING,  PROPA- 
GATED.] 

1.  To  continue  or  spread  by  generation  or 
successive  production  ;  to  multiply. 

The  greater  number  of  plants  are  propagated  naturally  by 
means  of  seeds.  Brande. 

2.  To  spread  abroad  by  carrying  from  place  to 
place  ;  to  diffuse  ;  to  disseminate ;  to  promote. 

Those  who  seek  truth  only,  and  desire  to  propagate  noth- 
ing else,  freely  expose  their  principles  to  the  test.  Locke. 

3.  To  increase  ;  to  augment ;  to  extend. 

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast. 

Which  thou  y/Wt  propagate.  Sliak. 

4.  To  generate  ;  to  breed ;  to  beget. 

Superstitious  notions,  propagated  in  fancy,  are  hardly 
ever  ftrtally  eradicated.  S.  Richardson. 

Syn. —  See  Spread. 

PROP'A-GATE,  v.  n.     To  have  offspring.    Milton. 

PR6P-A-GA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  propagatio  \  It.propa- 
gazio/ie;  Si>.  p}~opagacion;  'Fr.  propagation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  propagating  ^  continuance  or 
diffusion  by  generation  or  successive  production. 

Men  have  souls  rather  by  creation  than  propagation.  Hooker. 

2.  Increase;  extension  ;  enlargement.  "  The 
propagation  of  their  empire."  Soiith. 

PR6p'A-GA-T0R,  71.     [L.]     One  who  propagates. 

PRO-PEL',  V.  a.  [L.  propello  ;  pro,  forward,  and 
pellOj  to  drive.]  \i.  propelled  ;  pp.  propel- 
ling, PROPELLED.]  To  drive  forward ;  to  push 
forward ;  to  urge  on  ;  to  impel. 

This  [peristaltic]  motion,  in  some  human  creatures,  may 
be  weak  in  respect  to  tlie  viscidity  of- what  is  taken,  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  propel  it.  Arbuthnot. 

PRO-PELt'L^R,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  pro- 
pels. 

2.  A  screw  for  driving  a  steamboat.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  steam-vessel  driven  by  a  screw  instead 
of  wheels  ;  a  screw-steamer.  To7nlinson. 

PRO-PEND',  V.  n.  [L.  propendeo  ;  pro,  forth,  and 
pendeo,  to  hang;  It.  propendere.']  To  have  an 
inclination  ;  to  incline  ;  to  tend,     [r.] 

My  spritely  brethren,  I  pj-operad  to  you 

In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still.  Shak. 

PRO-PEN'D^N-CY,  n.  \1j.  propendeo,  propendens, 
to  hang  forth.]  ' 

1.  Inclination  or  tendency  of  desire.  Johnson. 

2.  Preconsideration  ;  attentive  deliberation  ; 
perpendency.    "  Propendency  of  actions."  Hale. 

PRO-P£N'D:f.NT,  a.  {Bot.)  Bending  or  hanging 
forward  and  downward  ;  propending.    Loudon. 

PRO-PENSE',  a.  [L.  propendeo,  propensus,  to 
hang  forth,  to  be  inclined ;  It.  §  Sp.  propenso."] 
Inclined;  disposed;  prone,     [r.] 

He  appears  always  propense  towards  the  side  of  merCT'. 

Johnson, 

PRO-PENSE'LY,  ad.    "With  natural  tendency. 
PRO-PENSE'N^SS,  n.    Propensity,     [u.]    Donne, 


PRO-PEN'SION  (pro-pen'shun),  n.  [L.  propensio  ; 
It.  propens'ione ;  Sip.  ^Fr.  propension.]  Natural 
tendency,  bent,  or  inclination;  propensity;  — 
used  both  in  a  literal  and  a  figurative  sense. 

It  requires  a  critical  nicety  to  find  out  the  genius  or  the 
propensions  of  a  cliild.  L' Estrange. 

Bodies  that  of  themselves  have  no  propervn'ons  to  any  de- 
terminate place  do,  nevertheless,  move  constantly  and  per- 
petually one  way.  JDigby. 

PRO-PEN'SI-TV,  n.  [From  prepense.']  Natural 
tendency ;  bent  of  mind ;  disposition  to  any 
thing,  good  or  bad ;  predisposition  ;  proneness  ; 
bias  ;  inclination.  Walpole. 

He  must  unavoidably  feel  some  propensity  to  the  good  of 
mankind.  Hume. 

Syn.  — See  Tendency. 

PROP'^R,  a.  [Gr.  ttp^ttw,  to  be  fitting  or  proper  ; 
TO  irpfTTOj',  fitness;  'L. proprius ',  It. propria, pj'o- 
pio;  Sp.2yropio;  Fr.  propre. — 'W.priod.] 

1.  Particularly  belonging  to  an  individual ; 
peculiar  to  an  individual ;  not  belonging  to  any 
other  person  or  thing ;  not  common  ;  particu- 
lar. "  The  proj^er  terms  of  navigation."  Dry  den. 
"  Powers  intrinsical  ^nAproper  to  itself."  Locke. 

2.  Noting  an  individual. 

A  proper  name  may  become  common  when  given  to  sev- 
eral beings  of  the  same  kind;  us,  Ctesar.  Watts. 

3.  One's  own.     "  Our  proper  son."         Shak. 

Now  learn  the  difference  at  your  proper  cost.      Dryden. 
Jt^=  This  sense  is  surely  rather  disused.    JVares. 

4.  Fit;  adapted;  suitable;  meet;  apt;  be- 
coming ;  axjpropriate ;  convenient. 

He  is  the  only  proper  person  ...  for  an  epic  poem.  .  Dryden. 

5.  Exact;  accurate;  corrrect  \  vist.  Johnsoru. 

6.  Literal ;  not  figurative.     [r.J  Burnet. 

7.  Mere  ;  pure,     [r.] 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid,  as  in  woman.  Sltalc. 

JS^  Dr.  Johnson  remarks  that  this  seems  to  bo  the 
signification  ;  and  Smart  says  that  this  sense  is  "  an 
application  frequent  in  Shakspeare."  Nares  thinks 
the  meaning  is  private,  in  contradistinction  to  com- 
mon. 

8.  Handsome  ;  pretty  ;  comely  ;  personable. 

Moses  was  apro})er  child.  Ileb.  xi.  28. 

9.  (Her.)  Applied  to  any  object  represented 
in  its  natural  color.  Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Becoming,  Convenient. 

t  PROP'^R-ATE,  r.  u.  [L.  jyropero,  properatus.] 
To  hasten.  Cockeram. 

t  PR6p-KR-A'TT0N,  n.  [L.  proper atio.]  The  act 
of  hastening;  haste.  Bailey. 

PR6p':f;R-LY,  ad.  In  a  proper  manner;  fitly; 
suitably  :  — strictly  ;  in  a  strict  sense. 

PR5p':5R-NESS,  ?t.     The  quality  of  being  proper. 

The  propemess  of  the  child.  Udal. 

PR6p';^R-TY,  n.  [L.  proprietas ;  proprius,  prop- 
er ;  Fr.  propHete.] 

1.  A  peculiar  quality  ;  quality ;  peculiarity  ; 
attribute  ;  —  nature  ;  characteristic. 

It  is  a  property  of  a  triangle  that  it  has  three  sides  and 
three  angles.  Davies. 

It  is  the  property  of  an  old  sinner  to  find  delight  in  re- 
viewing his  own  villanies  in  others.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  one's  own ;  that  to  which 
one  has  an  unrestricted  right;  possessions; 
estate  ;  goods  ;  as,  "  Personal  property." 

3.  pi.  Dresses,  articles,  and  other  appendages 
used  by  actors,  or  required  on  the  stage. 

I  will  draw  a  bill  oi  properties  such  as  our  play  wants.  Shak. 

4.  t Propriety;  correctness. 

Our  poets  excel  in  .  .  .  smoothness  and  property.       Camden. 

5.  {Logic.')  A predicable  which  denotes  some- 
thing essentially  conjoined  to  the  essence  of  the 
species.  Brande. 

6.  {Law.')  Unrestricted  and  exclusive  right  to 
a  thing ;  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  substance 
of  a  thing  in  every  legal  way,  to  possess  it,  to 
use  it,  and  to  exclude  every  one  else  from  in- 
terfering ^vith  it ;  o^vnership.  Burrill. 

Literary  property,  the  exclusive  right  of  an  author 
to  the  publication  of  his  own  works,  or  the  exclusive 
right  of  publication  acquired  from  an  author  or  his 
assigns  by  transfer  ;  copyright. 

Syn. —  ^"^  Faculty  implies  understanding  and  will, 
and  so  is  applicable  only  to  mind.  We  speak  of  the 
properties  of  bodies,  but  not  of  their /nciiZtiV^.  Of  mind 
we  may  aay  will  is  a  faculty  or  property;  so  that, 
while  all  faculties  are  properties,  all  properties  are  not 
faculties.^*    Fleming-.  — See  CIuality. 


t  PR6p'PR-TV,  1.  u.  1.  To  invest  with  qualities 
or  properties.  Shak. 

2.  To  seize  and  retain  as  something  owned ; 
to  appropriate  ;  to  hold. 

I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied, 

To  be  a  secondary  at  control.  Shak. 

PROP'?R-Ty-MAN,  n.  The  person  who  has 
charge  of  the  properties  of  a  theatre.         Pope. 

PROPH'A-SiS  (pr6f'9-sis),n.  [Gr.  irpdcpaatg  ;  Trp6(l)Vpi, 
to  foretell.]  {Med.)  The  opinion  formed  of  a 
disease ;  prognosis.  Dunglison. 

PROPH'5-CY  (prof  e-se),  n.  [Gr.  irpocpjjTcin  ;  Trpoc/u?- 
rehw,  to  prophesy  ;  L.  prophetia ;  It.  pi'ofezia  ; 
Q^.profecia;  Fr.  prophetie.] 

1.  A  foretelling  of  something  that  is  to  take 
place  in  a  future  time  ;  a  prediction. 

Blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  the  sayinee  of  the  pro]>hecv  of 

this  book.  "  liec.  xii.  7. 

lie  hearkens  aStai  prophecies  and  dreams.  Shak. 

2.  The  exercise  of  the  office  of  inspired 
teaching  in  the  church ;  —  preaching.        Eden. 

Syn. —  Prophecy  of  a  prophet,  or  of  a  per.-on  in- 
spired ;  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  prediction  of  a  discern- 
ing person,  or  of  the  almanac  ;  divination  by  an  augur 
or  impostor;  prognosticatioTis  of  a  disease,  or  of  the 
weather. 

PR6ph':P-SI-5;r,  n.  One  who  prophesies.  Johnson. 

FROPfl'p-SY  (prof'e-sl),  v.  a.     \i.   prophesied  ; 

pp.  PROPHESYING,  PROPHEStED.] 

1.  To  foretell ;  to  predict ;  to  prognosticate. 

Miserable  England, 
I  prophesy  the  fearftil'st  time  to  tliee 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  looked  upon.  Sliak. 

2.  To  foreshow;  to  prefigure;  to  symbolize. 

Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 

A  royal  nobleness.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Foretell. 

PROph'^-SY,  v.n.     1.  To  utter  predictions;   to 

vaticinate  ;  to  augur.  Tic/cell. 

2.  t To  preach.  £zeA.  xxxviii.  9.  Bp.  Taylor. 

PR6pH'?-SY-ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  foretelling. 
2.  The  act  of  preaching  or  expounding. 

In  which  year  [1577]  tlie  queen  sequestered  Grindal,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  confined  nim  to  liis  house,  for  re- 
fusing to  act  in  the  suppression  of  the  prophesying:;.       Eden. 
Of  the  liberty  of  prophesying.  Bp.  Taylor. 

PROPH'jpT  (pvof'et),  n.  [Gr.  npo(p>',Tj]s ;  li.propheta; 
It.  »Sr  Sp.  profeta ;  Fr.  prophite.] 

1.  One  who  prophesies  ;  one  who  foretells 
future  events  ;  a  predicter  ;  a  foreteller  ;  a  seer. 

2.  One  having  supernatural  power. 

What  sayest  tliou  of  him,  that  he  hath  opened  thine  eyes? 
He  said,  He  is  aprophet.  John  ix.  17. 

-ftiP^'  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  Scriptures 
to  signify,  in  general,  one  divinely  influenced,  whetlier 
the  person  so  designated  foretold  future  events  or  not. 
In  its  more  strict  signification.  The  term  pro]>het  is 
given  to  EUsha,  Elijah,  and  others,  who  did  not  com- 
mit their  prophecies  to  writing,  but  whose  inspiration 
is  attested  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  to  the  sixteen  whose  books  are  collected 
under  the  subdivisions  of  The  four  greater  and  the 
twelve  lesser  prophets.     Eden.     Brande. 

3.  pi.  The  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  writ- 
ten by  the  prophets. 

On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  Matt.  xxii.  40. 

Schools  of  the  prophets,  {Jewish  Ant.)  assemblies  of 
men  distinguished  by  learning  and  wisdom,  or  who 
strove  for  that  distinction,  and  were  competent  to  ap- 
pear as  public  orators  or  singers,  Kitto. 

PROPH'J^T-ESS,  n.  \Fr.  prophetesse.]  A  woman 
who  prophesies  or  foretells. 

False  prophetessX  the  day  of  change  was  come.        Pollok. 

PRO-PHET  IC,  /  ^^      \Gr.  -rrftotpr^riKd^ ;    L.  pro- 

PRp-PHET'l-OAL,  >  pheticus ;  It.  is  Sp-  profetico  ; 
Fr.  propJiptique.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  prophet,  or  to  a  prophecy. 

Pleasure  is  deaf  when  told  of  future  pain. 

And  soun<S.s  yjrophetic  arc  too  rough  to  suit 

Ears  long  accustomed  to  the  pleasing  lute.  Coxvper. 

2.  Foretelling  future  events  ;  predictive  ;  pre- 
dicting ; —  used  with  of  before  the  thing  fore- 
told.    "  Prophetical  dreams."  Bacon. 

And  fears  are  oftprophetic  of  th»  event.  Dryden. 

PRO-PHET-I-CAL'I-TY,  n.     The  quality  of  being 

prophetical ;  prophe'ticalness.     [r.]     Coleridge. 

PRO-PHET'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a 
prophecy  ;  with  a  knowledge  of  the  future. 

PRO-PHET'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
prophetical ;  propheticality.  Scott, 
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PROPOSE 


fPEOPH'^T-iZE,  tJ.  «.  \Tt.  prophetiser.']  To  give 
predictions.  Daniel. 

PR6PH'?T-L!kE,  u.     Like  a  prophet.  Shak. 

PRO-PHOR'IC,  «.  [Gr- TTpot/iopiKOf ;  Trpo^f'pai,  to  bring 
forward.]     Enunciative,    [u.]  ]Vright. 

PR6pH-Y-LAC'TJC,  )  „.       [Gr.  ^^o^vXaKnKds  \ 

PR6PH-Y-LAC'TI-CAL,  )  Trpd,  before,  and  ^uAqo-ctw, 

to  defend.]     Preventing  disease  ;    preventive  ; 

preservative.  Ferrand. 

PR6PH-Y-LAC'T{C,  n.  [Fr.  prophijlactique.] 
(Med.')  Any  means  employed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  ;  a  preservative.  Hoblyn. 

fPRO'PlCE,  a.     {Yx.propice.l     Apt;  fit.        Hall. 

tPR(^P-I-NA'TION,  n.  {L.  propinatio.']  The  act 
of  pledging  or  offering  a  cup  after  having  first 
drunk  part  of  its  contents.  Potter. 

t  PRO-PINE',  V.  a.     \1j.  propino.l 

1.  To  offer  in  kindness,  as  a  cup  to  drink. 

Some  drop  of  graceful  dew  to  us  propine.  Cfiaucer. 

2.  To  expose  ;  to  subject.  Fotherby. 

tPRO-PlN'O-UATE,  V,  n.  [L.  propinquo,  propin- 
quatus."]  To  approach;  to  draw  near.  Cockeram. 

PRO-PIN'aU|-TY  (pro-ping'kwe-te,  82),  vi.  [L.  pro- 
pinquitas  ;  propi7iquuSy  near ;  prope,  near  ;  It. 
propinquith ;  Sp.  propi7icuidad.'] 

1.  Nearness  in  time  or  space  ;  proximity.  Ray. 

2.  Kindred;  nearness  of  blood;  affinity. 

PROP-I-THE'CUS,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  mam- 
mals inhabiting  Madagascar,  and  allied  to  the 
lemur.  Bennett. 

PRO-Pi"TI-A-BLE  (pro-pTsli'e-?-bl),  a.  [L.  propa- 
tiahilis.]  That  may  be  propitiated  ormade  pro- 
pitious ;  placable ;  appeasable ;  reconcilable. -Fo:c. 

PRO-PI"TI-ATE  (pro- pish' e -at),  V.  a.  [!>.  propitio, 
p7'opitiaius  ;  propitius^  favorable  ;  prope^  near  ; 
It.  propiziare  ;  Sp.  propiciar.']  \i.  propitiat- 
ed ;     pp.    PROPITIATING,     PROPITIATED.]        To 

make  propitious  or  favorable ;    to  appease  ;    to 
reconcile ;  to  gain  ;  to  conciliate  ;  to  satisfy. 

Vengeance  shall  pursue  the  inhuman  coast, 

Till  they  propitiate  thy  oifended  ghost.  Diijden. 

PR0-PT"TI-ATE  (pro-pish'e-at),  v.  n.  To  make 
propitiation  or  atonement.  Young. 

PRn-PI-TI-A'TION  (pro-pish-e-a'shun)  [pro-plsh-e- 
a'sliun,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ;  pro-pe-sha'shun, 
,S.  — See  Pronunciation],  n.  [Jj. propitiatio  ; 
It.  propiziazione ;  Sp.  propiciacion  ;  Fr.  propi- 
tiation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  propitiating ;  expiation.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  propitiates;    reconciliation; 
atoning  sacrifice ;  atonement. 

He  [Christ]  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  1  John  ii.  2. 

PRO-Pi"TI-A-TOR  (pro-pish'e-a-tor),  n.  One  who 
propitiates.      '  *  '  Johnson. 

PRp-Pl"TI-A-Tp-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  propitiatory  or 
conciliatory  manner.  Clarke. 

PRO-PI"Tl-A-TO-RY  (pro-pish'e-gL-to-re),  a.  [It. 
propiziatorio  ;  Sp'.  propiciatorio  ;  Fr.  propitia- 
toire.']  Having  the  power  to  make  propitious  ; 
conciliatory ;  expiatory. 

The  notion  of  a  propitiatort/  sacrifice  is,  that  it  procures 
the  pardon  of  all  sins  to  the  oftender.  Sharp. 

PRO-Pr"TI-A-TO-RY  (pro-pIsh'e-Mo-re),  n.  The 
niercy-seat ;  the  covering  of  the  ark  in  the  Jew- 
ish temple.  Pearson. 

PRO-PI"TIOyS  (pro-pish'us),  a.  [L.  propitiiis  ; 
prope,  near  ;  It.  propizio  ;  Sp.  propicio  ;  Fr. 
propice.\  Favorable  ;  auspicious  ;  kind  ;  be- 
nign; benevolent;  disposed  to  be  gracious. 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee. 
My  Maker;  be  propitious  while  I  speak.  Hilton. 

Syn.  —  See  Auspicious. 

PRO-PI"TTOUS-LY  (pro-pish'us-le),  ad.  In  a  pro- 
pitious manner  ;  favorably;  kindly.  Rose. 

PRO-Pr'TIOUS-NESS  (pro-pisli'iis-nea),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  propitious  ;  favorableness. 

PRO'PLA§M,  n.  [Gr.  xp<JTrJla(r/ia.]  A  mould ;  a 
matrix,     [r.]  Woodward. 

PRO-PLAS'TIC,  ».     Forming  a  mould.  Coleridge. 

PRO-PLAS'TTCE  [pro-pms'tis,  P.  K.  Sm,  Wr.  Wh. ; 
pro-pms'te-se,  Scoif],  n.  The  art  of  makmg 
moulds  for  casting,     [b.]  Bailey. 


PRO'PO-LiS  [pro'po-lTs,  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  prSp'o-Hs, 
if.],  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  irpotroXis;  irpS,  before,  and 
trdXis,  a  city.]  A  red,  resinous  matter  with  which 
bees  cover  the  bottom  of  the  hive.      Dunglison. 

t  PRO-PONE',  V.  a.     To  propose.  Wolsey. 

PRO-PO',N^NT,  ra.  [li. propono^ proponens.]  {Law.) 
One  who  makes  a  proposal.  Dryden. 

PRO-PO'N^NT,  a.  {EccL  Law.)  Applied  to  the 
party  making  or  propounding  an  allegation. 
*'The  "pBirty  proponent."  Surrill. 

PRO-POR'TION  (pro-por'shun),  n.  \Jj.  proportio  ; 
pro,  for,  and portio J  a  part;  It.  proporzione  ;  Sp. 
proporcion ;  Fr.  proportion.'] 

1.  Comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other in  respect  to  size,  quantity,  or  degree  ; 
adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other  ;  symmetry. 

He  must  be  little  skilled  in  the  world  who  thinks  that 
men's  talking  much  or  little  ehall  hold  proportion  only  to 
their  knowledge.  Locke. 

2.  Harmonic  relation  or  degree. 

His  volant  touch. 
Instinct  through  all  proportions^  low  and  high, 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue.  Milton. 

3.  Size  as  implying  comparison. 

All  things  received  do  such  proportion  take 

Aa  those  things  have  wherein  they  are  received.  Davies. 

4.  A  proper  or  just  portion  or  part  of  any 
thing;  share;  as,  ^^ A. proportion  of  profits." 

j6@=-  "  In  many  instances,  proportion  may  bo  con- 
sidered almost  synonymous  -wWXx  fitness,  though  there 
is  a  distinction  between  tliem  ;  since  every  form  sus- 
ceptible of  proportion  may  be  considered  eitlier  with 
respect  to  its  whole  as  connected  with  the  end  de- 
signed, or  witli  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  several 
parts  to  the  end.  In  the  first  case,  ^(Jics5  is  the  thing 
considered  ;  in  the  second,  proportion.  Fitness,  tliere- 
fore,  expresses  the  general  relation  of  means  to  an 
end,  and  proportion  the  proper  relation  of  parts  to  an 
end."    Brande. 

5.  {Math.)  The  relation  which  one  quantity 
bears  to  another  of  the  same  kind  in  respect  to 
magnitude  or  value  ;.  ratio  ;  equality  of  ratios  :  — 
a  name  in  arithmetic  for  the  rule  of  three,  since 
the  three  given  terms  together  with  the  fourth 
term  constitute  a  proportion. 

,8®=-  This  relation  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways, 
—  by  the  difference  between  the  quantities,  and  by 
their  quotient.  The  former  is  called  an  arithmetical 
relation,  and  the  latter  a  geometrical  proportion,  or 
simply  proportion.  Four  quantities  are  said  to  be  in 
proportion  when  the  first  is  to  the  second  as  the  third 
is  to  the  fourth,  vvliich  is  expressed  algebraically 
thus,  a'.b::c:d.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  expres- 
sion —  =  —  or  —  =  —      Hence  a  proportion  may  be 

b  d  a  c' 
defined  to  be  an  expression  of  the  equality  of  ratios. 
In  the  above  proportion,  a,  b,  c,  and  d  are  called  terms 
of  the  proportion;  the  first  and  fourth  terms  are 
called  extremes  ;  the  second  and  third,  means  ;  the 
first  and  third  are  antecedents)  the  second  and  fourth 
are  consequents ;  the  first  and  second  are  the  first 
couplet;  and  the  third  and  fourth  are  the  second 
couplet. — Continued  proportions,  a  succession  of  sev- 
eral equal  ratios.  —  Discrete,  or  interrupted  propor- 
tion, a  proportion  in  which  the  consequent  of  the 
first  ratio  is  different  from  the  antecedent  of  the 
second.  —  Harmonical,  or  harmonial  proportion,  a  pro- 
portion in  which  the  first  is  to  the  fourth  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  second  is  to  the  difference 
between  the  third  and  fourth,  as  24,  16,  19,  9  ;  since 
94  :  9  : :  8  :  3.  Three  quantities  are  in  harmonial  pro- 
portion when  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  difference 
between  the  first  and  second  is  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  second  and  third,  as  6,  4,  and  3.  —  Recip- 
rocal proportion,  an  expression  of  equality  between  a 
direct  and  a  reciprocal  ratio  ;  as  3  :  6  : :  J  :  jj.  —  Rhyth- 
mical proportion,  (Mus.)  the  proportion,  in  relation  to 
time  or  measure,  between  the  notes  representing  du- 
ration. P.  Cyc.  — Rule  of  proportion,  {Arith.)  the  rule 
of  three,  —  Law  of  definite  proportions,  (Chem.)  the  law 
of  combination  according  to  which  the  nature  and  the 
proportions  of  the  constituent  elements  or  components 
ofevery  chemical  compound  are  definite  and  invariable. 
Thus,  in  100  parts  of  pure  water  there  are  always  88.9 
of  oxygen,  and  11.1  of  hydrogen,  or  eight  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  —  Law  of  multiple  propor- 
tions, (Chem.)  the  law  according  to  which,  when  one 
body  combines  with  another  in  several  proportions, 
the  numbers  indicating  the  greater  proportions  are 
simple  multiples  of  that  denoting  the  smallest  propor- 
tion.—  Law  of  equivalent  proportions,  (Chem.)  the  law 
according  to  which  the  relative  quantities  of  the  ele- 
ments or  components  of  compound  bodies  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  proportional  numbers,  or  equivalents,  as 
they  are  termed.  Thus,  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
being  assumed  as  1 ,  that  of  oxygen  is  8,  that  of  carbon 
6,  thatof  sulphur  16,  &;c.  These  numbers,  or  multi- 
ples of  them,  represent  the  proportions  in  which  the 
bodies  combine  with  each  other  and  with  other  bod- 
ies ;  thus,  the  equivalent  number  of  carbonic  acid  is 


22,  it  being  composed  of  one-equivalent  of  carbon  =6, 
and  two  of  oxygen  =16.  JifUler. —  Combining  propor- 
tion, (Chem.)  equivalent ;  proportional.     7\imer. 
Syn.  —  See  Ratio,  Symmetry. 

PRO-POR'TION,  V,  a.      [i.  propohtioned  ;  pp. 

PROPORTIONING,  PROPORTIONED.] 

1.  To  adjust  by  comparative  relation. 

Who  poises  and  proportions  sea  and  land.  Cowper. 

2.  To  form  symmetrically,  or  with  due  regard 
to  the  balance  of  all  the  parts  ;  to  proportionate. 

Nature  h&d  proportioned  her  without  any  fault.       Sidney. 

PR0-P6R'TI0N-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  propor- 
tioned :  —  adjusted  by  comparative  relation  ; 
such  as  is  fit ;  proportional ;  proportionate. 

Proportionable  to  the  aflfection  we  beor  to  any  thing  is  the 
earnestness  of  our  desires,  and  the  diligence  of  our  pursuit 
after  it.  South. 

PRQ-POR'TION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  proportionable.  Hammond. 

PRO-POR'TIpN-A-BLY,  ad.  According  to  pro- 
portion ;  proportionally.  Locke. 

PRO-POR'TION-AL,  a.  [It.  proporzionale  ;  Sp. 
proporcional ;  ^r.  proportionnel.]  E-elating  to 
the  proportion  which  objects,  quantities,  and 
numbers  bear  to  each  other ;  having  due  pro- 
portion or  a  settled  comparative  relation  ;  pro- 
portionate ;  symmetrical. 

An  extensive  commerce,  by  producing  large  stocks,  dimin- 
ishes both  interest  and  profits,  and  is  always  assisted  in  its 
diminution  of  the  one  by  the  proportional  sinking  of  the 
other.  Hume. 

Proportional  compasses,  compasses  or  dividers  with 
two  opposite  pairs  of  legs,  turning  on  a  common  point, 
so  that  the  distances  between  the  points  in  the  two 
pairs  of  legs  are  proportional.— A-oportionaZ  parts, 
parts  of  magnitudes  such  that  the  corresponding  ones, 
taken  in  their  order,  are  proportional;  that  is,  the 
first  part  of  the  first  is  to  the  first  part  of  the  second 
as  the  second  part  of  the  first  is  to  the  second  part  of 
the  second,  and  so  or].  — Proportional  scale,  a  scale  on 
which  are  marked  parts  proportional  to  the  logarithms 
of  the  natural  numbers  ;  same  as  Lo&arithmic 
Scale  ;  —  used  in  rough  computations,  and  for  solv- 
ing problems  graphically  whose  solution  requires  the 
aid  of  logarithms.  Davies. 

PRO-POR'TION-AL,  n.  1.  {Math.)  A  term  in  an 
arithmetical  or  geometrical  proportion.  Hutton. 

2.  {Chem.)  Combining  proportion ;  equiva- 
lent. Turner. 

Mean  proportional,  between  two  quantities,  the 
square  root  of  their  product ;  geometrical  mean. 
Thus  the  mean  proportional  between  4  and  9  is  the 
square  root  of  4  X  9  =  6.  Hutton. 

PRp-POR-TION-AL'!-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
proportional.  *  Gi'ew. 

PRO-POR'TION-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  proportional 
degree  ;  proportionably.  Newton. 

PRO-POR'TION- ATE,  a.  [L.proportionatus  ;  It. 
proporzionato ;  Sp.  proporcionado  ;  Fr.  propor- 
tionne.]  Adjusted  to  something  else,  according 
to  a  comparative  relation  ;  proportional. 

To  retribute  to  him,  so  far  as  conscience  dictates,  what  is 
proportionate  to  hie  transgression.  Locke, 

PRO-POR'TION- ATE,  v.  a.  [i.  proportionated  ; 
pp.  proportionating,  proportionated.]  To 
adjust  relatively  ;  to  adjust  according  to  settled 
rates  ;  to  proportion  ;  to  equalize. 

The  vulgar  of  every  country  possess  it  in  certain  degrees 
proportionated  to  their  opportunities  of  conversation  with 
the  more  enlightened.  Mickle. 

PRO-POR'TION-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  proportionate 
manner ;  proportionally.  Pearson. 

PRO-POR'TION-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  proportionate.  Hale. 

PRO-POR'TION-LESS,  a.  Wanting  proportion  or 
symmetry.  Comment  on  Chaucer,  1665. 

PRO-POR'TION-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  proportion- 
ing or  adjusting.  Molyneux. 

PRO-PO'§AL,  n.  That  which  is  proposed ;  a 
scheme  or  design  offered  for  acceptance  or  con- 
sideration ;  an  offer ;  a  proposition. 

If  OMX  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result.         iRlton. 
This  truth  is  not  likely  to  be  entertained  readily  upon  the 
first  proposal.  Atterbury. 

Syn.  —  See  Proposition. 

PR0-PO§E'  (pro-poz'),  v.  a.  [Jj.  propono,  proposi- 
tus;  pro,  before,  and  pono,  to  place;  It.  pro- 
porre ;  Sp.  proponer ;  Fr.  proposer.']  [L  pro- 
posed ;  pp.  proposing,  proposed.]      To  put 
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forward  or  offer  for  consideration  or  acceptance : 
to  lay  before  ;  to  bid  ;  to  tender  ;  to  prpffer. 


In  learning  any  thing,  t^ere  should  be  as  little  as  possible 
flrst  wropooec?  to  the  mind  at  oncej  and,  that  being  under- 
stoodT,  proceed  then  to  the  next  adjoining  part.  W'att^. 

Syn.  —  See  Offer. 

tPRO-P0§E' (pro-poz'),  n.  [Fr.  propos.]  Talk; 
discourse.    "'To  listen  our  propose.'*  Shak. 

PRp-PO§E',  V.  n.     1.  fTo  lay  schemes;  to  im- 
agine ;  to  purpose  :  —  to  converse.  Shak. 
2.  To  offer  one's  self  in  marriage.       Wright. 

PRO-PO^'jpR,  n.     One  who  proposes.  Locke. 

PR6P-0-§I"TI9N  (prSp-o-zish'un),  w.  [L.  propo- 
sitio  ;  It,  proposizione  ;  Sp.  proposicion ;  Fr. 
proposition.'] 

1.  A  thing  proposed ;  an  offer  of  something 
for  consideration  or  acceptance  ;  a  proposal. 

The  enemy  sent  propositions  such  aa,  upon  delivery  of  a 
strong  fortified  town,  atler  a  handsome  defence,  ore  usually 
granted.  Clarendon. 

2.  {Logic.)  A  sentence  in  which  something  is 
affirmed  or  denied,  particularly  one  of  the  three 
members  of  a  syllogism  ;  a  thought.         White. 

A  compound  proposition  is  the  combination  of  two 
or  more  propositions  inta  one  ;  and  of  course  the 
union  of  two  or  more  sentiments  or  thoughts  into  one 
compound  sentiment  or  thought.  CHbbs. 

3.  {Math.)  Something  to  be  proved  or  to  be 
done. 

SSr  When  something  is  proposed  to  be  proved,  the 
proposition  ia  called  a  theorem.  WJien  something  is 
proposed  to  bo  done,  tlie  proposition  is  called  a  prob- 
lem. In  the  former  case,  a  principle  is  to  be  investi- 
gated ;  in  the  latter,  a  principle  is  to  be  applied.  J)a- 
vics. 

Syn.  —  A  proposition  is  something  submitted  to  be 
considered  ;  a  proposal^  something  offered  to  be  done. 
Propositions  are  acceded  to  or  rejected  ;  proposals  and 
(T^crs  are  accepted  or  refused.  "  He  demonstrated  the 
proposition  of  Euclid,  and  rejected  the  proposal  of  his 
friend.'* 

PRdP-0-§t"TION-AL  (pr5p-o-zishVn-?I)_.  O-  Re- 
lating to,  or  considered  as,  a  proposition.  '*  Its 
prepositional  sense."  Watts. 

PRO-POUND',  V.  a.  [L.  propono  ;  pro,  before,  and 
pmwy  to  place  ;  It.  proporre  ;  Sp.  proponer ;  Fr. 
proposer.  —  Anciently  written  propoun.'\  [i.  pro- 
pounded ;  pp.  PROPOUNDING,  PROPOUNDED.] 

1.  To  offer  to  consideration  ;  to  propose. 

The  argumentfl  which  Christianity  propounds  to  us  are 
reasonable  encouragements  to  bear  Bufiferings  patiently. 

IMlotson. 

2.  {Eccl.  Law.)  To  present  or  offer. 

To  propound  a  will  is  to  present  it  to  the  proper  court  for 
probate.  Burrill. 

PR0-P0UND';5;r,  n.  One  who  propounds  or  pro- 
poses ;  a  proposer.  Milton. 

PRO~PR.M'TgRjn.  [L.]  (Roman  ^ni.)  The  gov- 
ernor of  a  province,  who  had  previously  been  a 
preetor  at  Rome.  W.  Smith. 

PRp-PRl'5-TA-RY,  «.  \\i. proprietario  \  Sp.jaro- 
pietario  ;  Fr.  p'roprietaire.']  A  possessor  in  his 
own  right ;  one  who  is  master  of  his  own  ac- 
tions, and  who  has  the  free  disposition  of  his 
property;  a  proprietor.  B.Franklin. 

'T  is  a  mistake  to  think  ouTselvcB  stewards  in  some  of  God's 
gifts,  and  proprietaHea  in  others.  Gov.  oftM  Tongue. 

PRO-PRI'ljl-TA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  a  certain  owner 
or  proprietor.    '  Grew. 

PRO-PRI'lgl-TOR,  n.  [L.  proprim,  peculiar  to  a 
person.]  A  possessor  in  his  own  right ;  an 
owner ;  a  proprietary. 

The  exterior  of  this  mansion  [Colonna]  is  inditferent;  but 
its  extent,  its  vast  court,  its  gardens,  and  its  furniture,  arc 
worthy  the  rank  and  dignity  of  its  proprietor.  Mustace. 

Syn.  —  See  Possessok.. 

PRO-PRI-jp-TO'Rl-AL,  u,.  Pertaining  to  a  propri- 
etor ;  proprietary*.  Athenesum: 

PRO-PRl'e-TOR-SIIIP,  7t.  The  state  or  the  right 
of  a  proprietor.  Locke. 

PR0-PR!'?-TRESS,  ft.  A  female  proprietor;  a 
mistress.  L'  Estrange. 

PRO-PRl'^-TY,  n.  [L.  proprietas ;  proprius, 
peculiar;  tt.  proprieth ;  Sp.  propiedad;  Fr. 
propriete.'] 

1.  Exclusive  right  of  property;  property. 

They  compounded  with  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  for  his  pro- 
priety in  the  fort  and  castle.  Clarendon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  proper  ;  fitness  ;  suita- 
bleness ;  justness  ;  accuracy  ;  appropriateness. 


Common  use,  that  is  the  rule  of  propriety,  affords  some  aid 
to  settle  the  signification  of  language.  Locke. 

Syn.—  See  Decency,  Justness,  Modesty. 

PRO-PROC'TOR,  n.  An  assistant  of  a  proctor  in 
the  English  universities.  Hook. 

PR6pt,  p.  from  prop.     Propped.  Pope. 

PRO-PUGN'  (pro-pun'),  V.  a.  {h.  propugno '^  pro, 
for,  and  pug?io,  to  fight ;  It.  propugnare.']  To 
defend  ;  to  vindicate  ;  to  contend  for  ;  to  plead 
for  ;  to  advocate,     [r.]  Hammond. 

fPRO-PUG'NA-CLE,  n.  [L.  propugnaculum.]  A 
fortress.  Howell. 


t  PRO-PUG-NA'TION,  n. 
fence  ;  vindication. 


[L.  propugnatio.']     De- 
Shak. 


PRO-PUGN'^R  (pr9-pan'?r),  ?t.  One  who  pro- 
pugns  ;  a  defender.  Cudworth. 

fPRO-PUL-SA'TTON,  n.  [L.  propulsatio.]  The 
act  of  repelling.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  PRO-PULSE',  V.  a.  [L.  propello^  propttlsus.l  To 
drive  away ;  to  repel ;  to  propel.  Cotgrave. 

PRO-PUL'SION,  n.  [Sp.  ^  Fr.  propulsion.']  The 
act  of  driving  forward.  Bacon. 

PRO-PtrL'SJVE,  ct.  That  propels;  driving  on; 
propelling.  Coleridge. 

pr6p-y-l.m'um,  n.\  pi.  PRr>F-r-L-3s'A.     [L., 

from  Crr.  -rrpotrblaiov  ;  irfxi,  before,  and  -rrhlr],  a  gate.] 
{Ant.)  The  entrance  to  a  temple  or  sacred  en- 
closure, consisting  of  a  gateway  flanked  by 
buildings.  W.  Smith. 

PROP'Y-LOJ^j  n.  [L„  from  Gr.  Trp^TruAoy;  rrptJ,  be- 
fore, and  Tr6A?7,  a  gate.]  {Ant.)  A  portico,  gate- 
way, or  entrance  ;  a  propylseum.         W.  Smith. 

PRO  rA'T4.  {L.y  according  to  the  rate.]  {Com.) 
In  proportion. 

PRORE,  n.  [Gr.  Trpwpa  ;  Trpii,  before  ;  L.,  It,,  §  Sp. 
prora.]     The  prow  of  a  ship,     [r.] 

These  in  twelve  galleys,  with  vermilion  proren. 
Beneath  his  conduct  sought  the  Phrygian  shores.    Pope. 

PRO-REC'TOR,  n.  An  officer  in  a  German  uni- 
versity who  presides  in  the  senate  or  academic 
court.  Month.  Rev. 


PRO-REC'TQR-ATE,  ?t. 


The  office  of  prorector. 
Wrn.  Howitt. 


PRO-REP'TION,  n.  [L.  prorepo,  to  creep  forth.] 
The  act  of  creeping  onward.  Smart. 

PRO'RO-GATE,  V.  u,.  To  prorogue;  to  put  off. 
[r.]  Ld.  Brougham. 

PRO-RO-GA'TION,  ??..  [h.  prorogatio  \  It.  proro- 
gazione ;  Sp.  prorogacion ;  Fr.  prorogation.] 

1.  The  act  of  proroguing  ;  continuance;  pro- 
longation; postponement;  adjournment. 

The  prorogation  and  future  continuance  of  what  already 
he  possessed.  South. 

2.  In  England,  the  continuance  or  adjourn- 
ment of  Parliament  from  one  session  to  another, 
made  by  the  royal  authority.  Brande. 

3.  {Civil  Law.)  The  time  given  to  do  a  thing 
beyond  the  time  prefixed.  Bouvier. 

PRO-ROGUE'  (pro-rog'),  v.  a.  [L.  p7'07'Ogo;  pro, 
forward,  and  rogo^  to  ask  ;  It.  prorogare  ;  Sp. 
prorogar;  Ft.  proroger.]     [i.  prorogued  ;  ^jp. 

PROROGUING,  PROROGUED.] 

1.  fTo  lengthen;  to  prolong;  to  protract. 
"  Mirth  prorogues  life."  Burton. 

2.  To  put  off  to  another  time ;  to  defer ;  to 
delay ;  to  postpone.  "  Death  7?7'o?'0(7Mef^."  Shak. 

3.  To  delay  the  further  session  of ;  to  ad- 
journ, as  Parliament.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  To  prorogue  is  a  term  used  especially  with 
respect  to  the  British  Parliament.  The  Parliament  is 
prorogued  at  the  end  of  a  session,  and  adjourned  from 
day  to  day.  Congress,  courts,  &c.,  are  adjourned. 
Prorogation  of  Parliament ;  adjournment  of  Congress, 
or  of  a  legislature.  —  See  Adjourn. 

PRO-RUP'TION,  n.  [L.  prorvptio;  prorumpOy 
proruptus,  to  break  forth.]  The  act  of  bursting 
forth  or  out ;  extrusion  ;  outbreak.        Browne. 

PRO-§A'!C,         )  ^^     [L.  prosatcus  \  It.  .5^  Sp.  ;jro- 
PRO-^A'I-CAL,  )  saico;  Yr.  prosatque.]    Pertain- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling,  prose  :  — 
dull ;  uninteresting  ;  prosy.  Warton. 

PRO-^A'J-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  prosaic  manner. 

PRO-§A'l-Ci§M,  n.  Prosaic  manner,  [r.]  Seward. 


PRp-§A'TSM  [pro-za':izm,  B.\  pro'z^-izra,  C.  O. 
Wr.  Wo.],  n.  That  which  is  in  the  form  of 
prose.  Wright. 

PRO-§A'lST  [pro-za'jst,  K.  Sm.  CI.  ;  pro'zri-ist,  C. 
Wr.  Wb.],  n.  A  writer  of  prose.  [Modern.]  J.  Bell. 

fPRO'^AL,  a.     Prosaic.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

PRO-SCE'J\ri't/M,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  irpoaKfivtov, 
iTpii,  before,  and  ckt/vi^,  stage.] 

1.  {Ant.)  The  stage  of  a  theatre.      W.  Smith. 

2.  The  frontispiece  or  ornamental  frame- 
work whence  the  curtain  hangs  which  separates 
the  stage  from  the  audience.  Brande. 

PRQ-SCRTBE',  v.  a.  [L.  proscribe ;  pro,  before, 
and  scribo,  to  write  ;"  It.  proscrivere  ;  Sp.  pro- 
scjHbir;    Fr.  prosa^re.]      [i.  proscribed  ;  pp. 

PROSCHIBIXG,  PROSCIIIBED.] 

1.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  to  offer  a  re- 
ward for  the  head  of,  or  to  sentence  to  some 
punishment  which  carried  with  it  the  conse- 
quences of  civil  death.  Bouvier. 

2.  To  doom  to  destruction ;  to  outlaw ;  to 
banish;  to  exile. 

Eohert  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  through  the  malice  of  the 
peers,  was  banished  the  realm,  and  proscribed,  Spenser, 

3.  To  denounce,  censure,  or  condemn. 

In  the  year  325,  as  is  well  known,  the  Arian  doctrines 
were  proscribed  and  anathematized  in  the  famous  Council 
of  Nice.  Waterhxnd. 

4.  To  interdict;  to  prohibit;  to  shut  out;  to 
exclude.  Dryden, 

PRO-SCRIB'^R,  n.   One  who  proscribes.   Dryden, 

PRO'SCRIPT,  n.     1.  An  interdict.  J.  Fox. 

2.  One  who  is  proscribed.  Maunder. 

PRQ-SCRIP'TION,  n.  \L.  proscriptio  \  It.  proscri- 
zione  ;  Sp.  prosci'ipcion  ;  Fr.  proscription.]  The 
act  of  proscribing,  or  the  state  of  being  pro- 
scribed ;  doom  to  death,  or  to  civil  death  ;  out- 
lawry;  condemnation  ;  denunciation  ;  exclusion. 

The  most  celebrated  proscription  [among  tlie  Romans] 
was  that  of  the  triumvirs  Octavtus,  Antony,  and  Lcpidus,  in 
which  Cicero  was  slain.  Brande. 

PRO-SCR!p'TIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
in,  proscription  ;  proscribing.  Warton. 

PROi^E  (proz),  n.  \lj.prosa',  prorsus,  straight  on, 
straightforward  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  prosa  ;  Fr.  prose.] 

1.  Discourse  or  composition  not  in  verse,  and 
without  metre  or  poetic  measure. 

Things  unattcmpted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.  MiUcn. 

2.  pi.  A  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mass  in 
Latin  verse.  Eden. 

PROSE,  V.  n.  \i.  prosed  ;  pp.  PROSING,  prosed.] 

1.  To  write  prose.  MiUon. 

2.  To  talk  or  speak  tediously.  Mason. 
J8Sf= "  To  prose,,  as  we  all  now  know  too  well,  is  to 

talk  or  write  heavily  or  tediously,  without  spirit  and 
without  animation  ;  hut  to  prose  was  once  very  differ- 
ent from  this  ;  it  was  simply  the  antithesis  of  to  ver- 
sify, and  a  proser  the  antithesis  of  a  versifier  or  poet." 

Trench. 
And  surely  Naahe,  though  he  a  proser  were, 
A  branch  of  laurel  yet  deserves  to  bear.  Drayton. 

PRO§E,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  prose  ; 
prosaic  ;  not  poetic.  Addison. 

PROS'E-CUT-A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  prosecuted; 
liable  to  prosecution,  Qu.  Rev. 

PROS'jp-CUTE,  V.  a.  [L.  prosequor,  prosecutus\ 
pro,  forward,  and  sequor,  to  follow ;  It.  prose- 
guire ;  Sp.  proseguir ;  Fr.  poursuivre.]  [i.  pros- 
ecuted ;  pp.  PROSECUTING,  PROSECUTED.] 

1.  To  follow  or  pursue  with  a  purpose  to  at- 
tain or  accomplish  ;  to  endeavor  to  obtain. 

That  which  is  morally  good  is  to  be  desired  and  prose- 
cuted. Wilkins. 

Me. prosecuted  this  purpose  with  etrength  of  argument  and 
close  reasoning.  Locke. 

2.  To  continue  ;  to  carry  on ;  to  engage  in  ; 
to  apply  to  with  continued  purpose.        Dryden. 

The  same  reason  which  induced  you  to  entertain  this  war 
will  induce  you  also  to  prosecute  the  same.  Hayward. 

3.  To  pursue  by  law ;  to  take  the  law  of ;  to 
arraign ;  to  proceed  against  by  legal  meas- 
ures. Bouvier, 

;g^*'To  prose.cnte  differs  from  to  persecute.  To 
persecute  sXwdiys  implies  some  cruelty,  malignity,  or 
injustice  ;  to  prosecute  is  to  proceed  by  legal  measures, 
either  with  or  without  just  cause."     Johnson. 

PROS':p-CUTE,  V,  n.  To  carry  on  a  legal  prosecu- 
tion ;  to  go  to  law.  Blac7cstone. 

PROS'^l-CUT-ING,  p.  a.  Pursuing;  conducting 
prosecutions;  as,  '■'Prosecuting  attorney." 
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PR6S-5-CU'TI0N,  n.  [L.  prosemtio  ;  It.  prose- 
gidmento  ;  Sp.  prosemcion  ;  Fr.  po^lrsllUe.'] 

1.  The  act  of  prosecuting,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing prosecuted  ;  pursuit;  undertaking.  "Their 
prosecutions  of  commerce."  Addison. 

2.  {Lmo.)  The  act  of  conducting  a  judicial 
proceeding  ;  —  the  conducting  of  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding in  behalf  of  a  complainant,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  defence  :  —  the  conducting  of  a 
criminal  proceeding  in  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  by  indictment  or  information.  Burrill. 

PEOS'e-CU-TOR,  m.     [L.]      1.    One  who  prose- 
cutes ;  one  who  carries  on,  or  pursues.  Sandys. 
2.  {Law.')  One  who  prosecutes  another  for  a 
crime  in  behalf  of  the  government.    Blackstone. 
PROS'5-OU-TEIX,  n.    A  female  who  prosecutes. 

ColUnson. 
PROS'jp-LYTE,   n.       [Gr.    TrpocrjjAurof ;    Trpocripx°t^<^'i 
TTp6c7t]^0ov,  to  come  to  ;    L.  proselytus ;    It.  ^r  Sp. 
proselito ;  Fr.  proselyte.'] 

1.  A  person  brought  over  to  a  new  opinion  or 
belief  in  religion  ;  a  convert.        Matt,  xxiii.  14. 

2.  One  brought  over  to  any  new  opinion. 
Men  become  professors  . .  .  for  those  opinioDS  they  were 

never  convinced  of,  nor  proselytes  to.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Convert. 

PROS'5-LYTE,  V.  a.  [i.  proselyted  ;  pp.  pros- 
ELYTIN'G,  PROSELYTED.]  To  bring  ovcr  to  a 
new  opinion,  as  in  religion  ;  to  convert.   South. 

Pr6s'5-LY-TI§M,  n.  1.  The  practice  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  proselytes.  Watson. 
2.  f  Conversion.                                 Hammond. 

PR6S'5-LY-TIZE,  ?).  a.        [j.  PROSELYTIZED  ;    pp. 

PROSELYTIZING,   PROSELYTIZED.]      To  prose- 
lyte ;  to  convert,     [r.]    "  Burke. 
PROS'p-LY-TiZE,  o.  n.     To  make  proselytes  or 
converts,     [it.]                                      L.  Addison. 

t  PRO-SEM-!-NA'TION,  n.  ['L. prosemino,  to  sow.] 
Propagation  by  seed.  Hale. 

PROS-EN-Np-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  TipSs,  to,  iuvia, 
nine,  and  sUpa,  a  base.']  {Min.)  Noting  crystals 
having  nine  faces-on  each  of  two  adjacent  parts, 
as  a  variety  of  the  tourmaline,  in  which  the 
prism  and  ore  of  the  summits  have  each  nine 
face's.  Cleaveland. 

PROS' PR,  m.  1.  t  A  writer  of  prose.  Drayton. 
2.  One  who  proses;  a  tedious  narrator. Todd. 

PRO-SER'Pt-NA,  n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  dis- 
covered by  Luther  in  1853.  Lovering. 

PRQ-SIL'I-lglN-CY,  n.  [L.  prosilio,  prosiliens,  to 
leap  forward;  pro,  forward,  and  salio,  to  leap.] 
The  act  of  leaping  forward,     [r.]         Coleridge. 

PR6'§I-LY,  ad.    In  a  prosy  manner.         Qu.  Rev. 

PRO-SI-MET'RJ-O  AL,  a.  Consisting  of  both  prose 
and  verse.  Clarke. 

PRO-SIM' Jf-A,  n.  [L.  pro,  for,  and  simia,  an  ape.] 
(irofi7.)  A  family  of  lemurs.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PRO'§!-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  prosy  or 
dull ;  tediousness.  Gent.  Mag. 

PRO§'|NG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  proses ;  dull  and 
tiresome  discourse  or  writing.  Qu.  Rev. 

PRO§'ING,  a.  Dull ;  tiresome  ;  prosaic.    Ec.  Rev. 

PRO-SLAV'5-KY,  a.  In  favor  of  slavery.  Putnam. 

PR6s-0-DT'A-C AL,  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  prosody ; 
prosodial ;  prosodical.  Walker. 

PRc3S-0-DI'A-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  aprosodiacal  man- 
ner. *  •       •         .  Smart. 


Relating  to  prosody ;  prosod- 
BrowTie. 


PRO-SO'DJ-AL,  u,. 
ical. 

PRO-SO'DI-AN  [pro-so'de-»ii,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. 
Wb. ;  prp-so'dysin,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  pro-sod'e-jn,  P.], 
n.  One  skilled  in  prosody ;  a  prosodist.  Broione. 

PRp-S6D'J-CAL,  a.  [Fr.  prosodique.]  Relating 
to  prosody ;  prosodiacal.  Warton. 

PEOS'p-DIST,  «.  One  who  is  versed  in  prosody. 
"The  exSLCt prosodist.'*  Johnson. 

PR6s'0-DY,  n.  [Gr.  izpoaw^ia  ;  Trp6^,  to,  and  wi^tj, 
a  song,  an  ode  ;  L.,  It.,  &  Sp.  prosodia  ;  Fr. 
prosodie.]  The  science,  or  the  part  of  grammar, 
which  treats  of  quantity,  accent,  versification, 
and  the  laws  of  harmony  in  metrical  composi- 
tion. B.  Jonson. 
Prosody  deals  with  metre,  and  with  accent,  quantity,  and 
the  articulate  sounds,  as  subordinate  to  metre.  Latham. 

PR6s-0-P6g'RA-PHY,  n.    [Gr.  irfjiSoourou,  a  face,  a 


form,  and  ypi'^m,  to  write.]     (Rltet.)   The  de- 
scription of  animated  objects.  Brands. 

PROS-0-PO-LEP'SY,  )(.   [Gr.  7rpoirt,>Ko>.ri4,ia,  respect 
of  persons ;  Trp6aiaT:Qv,  the  face,  and  ^.fjipts,  a  re 
ceiving,  an  accepting ;   '/.aiifiaviii,  to  take.]    Prej' 
udice  from  the  first  view  of  a  person  ;  personal 
partiality.  Cudworth. 

PROS-O-PO-PCE'IA  (pros-o-po-pe'y?),  n.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  Ttpoumiro-noiia  ;  npdcrbjnovy  a  face,  a  form,  and 
TTotlw,  to  make.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  in- 
animate objects,  or  abstract  ideas,  are  personi- 
fied ;  personification.  Drydeti. 

PEOS'P^ICT,  n.  [L.  prospectus  ;  prospicio,  to  look 
forward;  pro,  forward,  and  specio,  to  look,  to 
see  ;  It.  prospetto."] 

1.  View  as  from  a  distance  ;  survey;  sight. 
Eden  and  all  the  coast  in  prospect  lay.  Milton. 

2.  Number  or  aggregate  of  objects  presented 
to  the  eye  at  a  distance  ;  landscape. 

There  is  a  very  noble  prospect  from  this  place.  On  the 
one  side  lies  a  vast  extent  of  seas,  that  runs  abroad  farther 
than  tile  eye  can  reach ;  ,iust  opposite  stands  the  green  prom- 
ontory of  Hurrentura,  and  on  the  other  side  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Addison. 

3.  Place  which  affords  an  extended  view,  [r.] 
Him  God  beholding  from  liis  prospect  high.  Milton. 

4.  Object  of  view  or  of  contemplation. 

Man  to  himself 
Is  a  large  prospect.  jDenham, 

5.  View  into  futurity ;  foresight;  anticipation. 

Who  hath  a  prospect  of  the  different  state  of  perfect  hap- 
piness or  misery  that  attends  all  men  after  this  life.       Locke. 

6.  Expectation,  or  ground  of  expectation. 
"Without  any  reasonable  hope  or  prospect  of  enj  oying  them . 

Attcrtniry. 

7.  Regard  to  something  future  ;  a  looking 
forward  ;  prospection. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man.  as  to  his  temporal  estate,  that  lays 
designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  prospect  to,  or  provision 
for,  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  ?  Tillotson. 

Syn.  —  Prospect  is  that  which  may  be  seen  ;  a  view 
is  that  which  may  be  or  is  actually  seen  ;  landscape  is 
a  species  of  prospect  presenting  a  view  of  natural  sce- 
nery. We  take  a  vieta  or  survey  ;  prospects  and  land- 
scapes present  themselves.  A  confined  or  extended 
prospect ;  an  extensive  view  ;  a  minute  or  wide  sur.vey ; 
a  beautiful  or  picturesque  landscape. 

PEOS'PpOT,  v.  n.     1.  To  look  forward.    Johnson. 

2.  To  search  for  metals.     [Local,  U.  S.]     "A 

prospecting  party."  N.  Y.  Literary  World. 

PRO-SPEC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  looking  forward, 
or  providing  for  the  future  ;  foresight.       Paley. 

PEQ-SPEC'TIVE,  a.     [L.  prospectivus.'] 

'  1.  That  regards  the  future  ;  looking  forward ; 
future  ;  coming ;  —  opposed  to  retrospective. 

Time's  long  and  dark  prospective  glass.  JtliUon. 

2.  That  gives  a  prospect ;  relating  to  a  pros- 
pect ;  viewing  at  a  distance.  Johnson. 

3.  Acting  with  foresight.  Child. 
PRO-SPEC'TIVE,  n.     1.  A  distant  view.    Wotton. 

'  2.  A  glass  for  viewing  distant  objects  ;  a  per- 
spective. Daniel. 

PRO-SPEC'T!VE-LY,  ad.  "With  reference  to  the 
future  ;  in  prospect ;  hereafter.  Clarke. 

PRO-SPEC'TIVE-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being 
prospective.  Coleridge. 

PEO-SPEC'TUS,  n. ;  pi.  PEp-spiic'TVS-iE?.  [L.,  a 
prospect,  a  view.']  An  outline  or  plan  of  a  pro- 
posed undertaking,  particularly  of  a  proposed 
literary  work  or  publication.  Brande. 

PROS'P^R,  V.  a.  [L.  prospero  ;  pro,  for,  and  spe- 
ro,  to  hope  ;  It.  prosperare  ;  Sp.  prosperar."]    \i. 

PROSPERED  ;     pp.    PROSPERING,     PROSPERED.] 

To  make  prosperous  or  successful ;   to  cause  to 
succeed ;  to  favor  ;  to  aid. 

All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design.  Hrydcn. 

Whose  frown  may  disappoint  the  proudest  strain. 
Whose  approbation  prosper  even  mine.  Cowper. 

PROS'PER,  J),  re.  [Ft.prosperer.']  To  be  prosper- 
ous or  successful ;  to  go  on  well ;  to  succeed ; 
to  thrive  ;  to  flourish. 

He  that  covereth  hissinsshallnotprosper.  Prou.xxviii.  13. 
Whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper.  Ps.  i.  3. 

Syn.  —  See  Flourish. 

PEOS-PfiE'I-TY,  n.    [L.  prosperitas ;  It.  prosperi- 

ta. ;  Sp.  prosperidad ;  Fr.  prosph-ite."]    The  state 

of  being  prosperous ;    attainment   of  wishes  ; 

success  ;  good  fortune  ;  —  opposed  to  adversity. 

We  must  distinguish  between  felicity  and  prosperity,  for 
prosperity  leads  often  to  ambition,  and  ambition  to  disap- 
pointment. LantJor. 

Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament;  adversity 
is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater  bene- 
diction and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favor.  Jiacon. 


Prosperity'tB  notM'ithout  many  feats  and  distastes,  and  ad- 
versity 18  not  without  comibrt  and  hopes.  Prosperity  doth  best  • 
discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue.  Jiacon. 

PROS'PgR-OUS,  a.  [L.  prosperus ;  It.  §  Sp.  pros- 
pero ;  Fr.  prosptre.'] 

1.  That  is  prospered  ;  successful ;  thriving  ; 
flourishing ;  fortunate  ;  lucky  ;  felicitous ;  happy. 

2.  That  prospers ;  favorable ;  propitious ; 
auspicious.     "  A  prosperous  vimHi."       Denham. 

Syn.  —  See  Auspicious,  Fortunate,  Happy. 

PEOS'P^R-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  prosperous  man- 
ner; successfully;  fortunately.  Dry  den. 

PR'6s'P?R-OUS-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  pros- 
perous ;  prosperity  5  success.  Johnson. 

PROS'PHY-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  npiaipvait,  a  growing  to  ; 
Trp6s,  to,  and  tpiw,  to  grow.]  {Med.)  A  growing 
together  of  parts  ;  —  a  term  applied  particularly 
to  a  morbid  adhesion  of  the  eyelids  with  them- 
selves or  with  the  globe  of  the  eye.    Dunglison. 

tPRO-SPI"C!-i;NCE  (pro-spish'e-ens),  n.  [L.  pro- 
spicio, prospiciens,  to  look  forward.]  The  act 
of  looking  forward.  Johnson. 

PROSS,  re.  Talk  ;  gossip.    [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

PROS'TATE,  re.  [Gr.  TtpooTartw,  to  stand  before.] 
{Anat.)  A  glandular?  cordiform  body,  of  the 
size  of  a  chestnut,  situated  before  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  surrounding  the  first  portion  of  the 
nrethra.  Dunglison. 

Prostate  trland,  the  prostate ;  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  gland.  ^  See  Prostate.  Dunglison. 

PEOS-TAT'JC,  u,.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  pros- 
tate. Dunglison. 

PR6s-TJ-TI'TIS,n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
prostate.  Dunglison. 

tPEOS-T^E-NA'TION,  n.  {L.  prosterno,  to  pros- 
trate.]    Dejection  ;  depression.  Feltham. 

tPEOS-TE'THJS,  re.     (Med.)  Prothesis.      Bailey. 

PE6S'THe-SIS,  re.  [L'.,  from  Gr.  ttpdaeccris;  irpos, 
to,  and  TiOrjpt,  to  place.] 

1.  {Gram.)  A  figure  by  which  one  or  more 
letters  are  prefixed  to  a  word;  as,  loved,  be- 
loved.  Brande. 

2.  {Med.)  Prothesis.  Dunglison. 
PEOS-THET'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  prosthesis ;  — 

prefixed  to  a  word,  as  a  letter.  Qu.  Rev. 

tPRQS-TIB'U-LOUS,  a.  [L. prostibulum,  a  pros- 
titute.]    Meretricious.  Bah. 

PROS'TI-TUTE,  V.  a.  [L.  prostituo,  prostitutus ; 
pro,  before,  and  statuo,  to  place  ;  It.  prosiituire ; 
Sp.  prostituir ;  Fr.  p7-ostituer.]  [i.  prostitut- 
ed ;  pp.  prostituting,  prostituted.] 

1.  To  sell  to  wickedness  ;  to  put  out  to  hire 
for  a  base  purpose  ;  to  appropriate  or  devote 
to  a  bad  use  ;  as,  "  To  prostitute  talents." 

I  pity  from  my  soul  unhappy  men 

Compelled  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen; 

Who  must,  like  lawyers,  either  starve  or  plead. 

And  follow,  right  or  wrong,  where  guineas  lead.  Hoscommon. 

2.  To  offer  to  a  common,  lewd  use  ;  to  make 
a  prostitute  of;  to  corrupt.  "Do  -not  prostitute 
thy  daughter."  Lev.  xix.  29. 

PROS'TI-TUTE,  ffi.  ['L.  prostitutus  ;  It.  prostitui- 
to;  Sp.  prostituto  ;  Fr.  prostitue.'] 

1;  Sold  to  wickedness ;  devoted  for  hire  to  a 
bad  purpose  ;   prostitutgd  ;  corrupted.    "Pros- 
titute to  infamy  and  hate."  Drayton. 
2.  Openly  devoted  to  lewdness.  Prior. 
PROS'TI-TUTE,  re.    [L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  prostituta;  Fr. 
prostituee.'] 

1.  A  person  devoted  for  hire  to  some  base 
purpose  ;  a  hireling  ;  a  mercenary.  Pope. 

2.  A  woman  devoted  to  common  lewdness  ;  a 
whore  ;  a  strumpet ;  courtesan  ;  harlot.  Dryden. 

PROS-'TI-TU'TroN,  re.  [L.  prostitiitio;  It.  pros- 
tituzione  ;  Sp.  prostitucion  ;  Fr.  prostitution.'] 

1.  Act  of  selling  or  devoting,  or  state  of  be- 
ing sold  or  devoted,  for  hire  or  gain,  to  a  bad 
purpose.  *' The  prostitution  of  justice."  Bouvier. 

2.  The  common  lewdness  of  a  woman  for 
gain  ;  the  practice  of  a  strumpet.  Addison. 

PR6s'TI-TU-T0R,  re.  One  who  prostitutes.  Hurd. 

PROS'TRATE,   a.     [Ij.  prostratus.] 

1.  Lying  at  length  ;  thrown  down  ;  prone  ; 
abject ;  prostrated  :  —  lying  as  in  an  attitude  of 
adoration,  or  as  when  overcome  by  calamity. 

Grovelling  anA  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire.  Milton. 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie.  Pope, 

2.  {Bot.)  Lying  flat  on  the  ground.         Gray. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  C^  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    h£ir,  HEE  ; 


PROSTRATE 

PRUS'TRATE,  v.  a.  [L.  prosterno,  prostratus ; 
pro,  forward,  and  sterno,  to  strew,  to  throw ;  It. 
prostrare ;  Sp.  postrar.']     [i.  prostkated  ;  pp. 

PROSTRATING,  PROSTRATED.] 

1.  To  lay  flat ;  to  throw  down  ;  to  overthrow  ; 
to  overturn  ;  to  demolish ;  to  destroy ;  to  ruin. 


A  storm  that  all  things  doth  proUrate. 

In  the  streets,  many  they  slew,  and  fired  divers  places, 

proitrating  two  parishes  almost  entirely.  Haj/wai  a. 

2.  To  hring  low  ;  to  exhaust ;  to  reduce  ;^  to 
depress  ;  as,  "To  be  prostrated  by  sickness." 

To  prostrate  one's  self,  to  throw  one's  self  down  as 
in  adoration  ;  to  bow  in  humble  reverence.       Duppa. 

PROS-TRA'TION,  ».  [L.  prostratio  ;  It.  prostra- 
zlone  :  Sp.  p'rostracion  ;  Fr.  prostration.] 

1.  The  act  of  prostrating,  or  the  state  of  being 
prostrated;  demolition;  overthrow.  South. 

2.  Exhaustion;  depression.  "Prostration 
of  strength."  Arbtdhnot. 

3.  (Med.)  Great  depression  of  strength  ;  al- 
most total  loss  of  power  over  the  muscles  of 
locomotion.  Dunghson. 

PRO'STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  Tio6aru).ov ;  t:^6,  before,  and 
urUos,  a  pillar ;  L.  prostylus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  prostih ; 
Fr.  prostyle.']  {Arch.)  A  portico  in  which  the 
columns  stand  in  advance  of  the  building  to 
which  they  belong.  Britton. 

PRO'fY,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  prose  ; 
prosaic: — dull;  tiresome.  Brit.  Crit. 

PRO-SYL'LO-piSM,  n.  [L.  pro,  before,  and  Eng. 
syllogism.]  (Logic.)  A  second  syllogism  prov- 
ing a  former  one  :  —  also  a  syllogism  of  which 
one  premise  is  suppressed;  cnthyraeme.  Brande. 

PRO-TAG'0-NIST,  n.  [Gr.  Trpuraywwcrr^t ;  TrfJMrot, 
first,  Bxii  aywncTii;,  a  contender.]  A  chief  actor 
in  a  theatre.  Dryden. 

PRO  tAk'TO.     [L.]     (Law.)  For  so  much. 

P/j67''.4-s/S  [prot'j-als,  S/re.  B. ;  pro-ta'sjs,  W.  P. 
Ash,  Crahb  ;  pro'tgi-sis,  Ja.  K.  Wb.],  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  ipdrairif ;  n-porfiVw,  to  stretch  out  before 
one,  to  lay  before.] 

1.  A  proposition ;  a  maxim,  [r.]  Bp.  Morton. 

2.  (Rhet.  &  Gram.)  The  first  part  of  a  con- 
ditional sentence.- — the  first  part  of  a  period. 
—  Opposed  to  a^joiost's.         Andrews.     Brande. 

The  union  of  protasis  and  apodosis  produces  the  commct- 
ness  which  is  required  in  the  period.  Gt66s. 

3.  In  the  ancient  drama,  the  first  part  of  a 
dramatic  composition,  serving  to  make  known 
the  characters  and  the  plot  to  the  audience  ; 
exposition.  Brande. 

PRO-TAT'IC,  ffi.  [Gr.  :r,oor(ir«(it ;  L.  protaticus  ; 
Tt.  protatique.]  Appearing  in  the  protasis  of 
an  ancient  play  ;  introductory.  Dryden. 

PRb'TE-4,n.  [From  Pratow.]  (Soi.)  A  genus 
of  exogenous  plants  bearing  hermaphrodite 
flowers.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PRO'Tjp-AN  [pr5't9-9in,  K.  C.  O.  CI.  Wb.  Richard- 
son; WV. ;  pro-t6'>n,Sm.],a.  Relating  to  Prote- 
us ;  assuming  different  shapes.  Cudworth. 
Like  Proteus.      Cudworth. 

be- 
pro- 
teger ;  Fr.  proteger.]  H.  proteo'ted  ;  pp.  pro- 
TiscTiNG,  protected.]  To  cover  or  shield  from 
evil  or  injury ;  to  shelter  ;  to  defend  ;  to  guard ; 
to  fortify ;  to  keep  or  preserve  in  safety ;  to 
screen  ;  to  shroud.  **  The  law  protects  us 
not."  Shak. 

For  'gainst  the  height  of  Ilion  you  never  shall  prevail; 

Jove  with  his  haaa  protects  it,  and  makes  the  soldiers  hold. 

Chapman. 
Even  sodoesGod  protect  us,  if  we  be 
Virtuous  and  wise.  Word-oworth, 

Syn.  —  See  Defend,  Keep. 

PKO-TECT'ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  protecting  manner. 

PKO-TEC'TION,  n.  [L.  protectio  ;  It.  protezione  ; 
Sp.  proteccion  ;  Fr.  protection.] 

1.  The  act  of  protecting,  or  the  state  of  being 
protected  ;  shelter  from  evil ;  defence.      Shak. 

If  the  weak  might  find  protection  from  the  mighty,  they 
could  not  with  justice  lament  their  condition.  Stin/t. 

2.  That  which  protects  or  shields  ;  a  shield. 

Let  them  rise  up  and  help  you,  and  be  jourprotecfion. 

Jjevi.  xxxii.  SS. 

3.  A  writing  or  instrument  which  protects  or 
secures  exemption  from  molestation.  "  He  had 
a  protection  during  the  rebellion."  Johnson. 


PRO'T^-AN-LY, 

PRO-TEOT',  V.  a.   [L.  protege,  protectus  ;  pro, 
fore,  and  tego,  to  cover ;  It.  proteggere  ;  Sp.  i 
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4.  A  freedom  from  arrest  granted  to  a  bank- 
rupt, pending  the  adjustment  of  his  accounts, 
and  before  he  obtains  his  certificate.  Simmonds. 

5.  A  document  given  by  a  notary  public  to  a 
seaman  or  other  person  going  abroad,  certifying 
that  the  bearer  named  therein  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Bomier. 

PRO-TEO'TIpN-IST,  n.  One  who  favors  the  pro- 
tection by  law  of  some  branch  or  branches  of 
manufacture,  or  of  some  production.      Ch.  Ob. 

PRO-TBC'TIVE,  a.  That  protects  ;  aff'ording  pro- 
tection ;  defensive.  Feltham. 

PRO-TEC'TOR,  n.  [L. ;  It.  protettore  ;  Sp.  pro- 
tector ;  Fr".  protectew.] 

1.  One  who  protects ;  a  defender ;  a  guardian. 
The  King  of  Spain,  who  is  jprotector  of  the  common- 
wealth. Addison. 

2.  Formerly,  in  England,  an  officer  who  had 
the  care  of  the  kingdom  in  the  king's  minority ; 
a  regent.  Shak. 

3.  The  title  of  the  representative  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  nation  or  religious  order  at  the  court 
of  Rome.  London  Ency. 

je®=- "  Cromwell  took  the  title  of  'Lord  Protector 
of  the  Oommonwealtli  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire 
land  '  on  the  12th  Dec,  1653."     Brande. 

PRO-Tf;C'TOR-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  protector  ; 
protectorial.    '  Ec.  Rev. 

PRO-TEO'TpR-ATE,  n.  [It.  protettorato  ;  Sp.  pro- 
tectoria ;  it.  protectorat.] 

1.  Government  by  a  protector  ;  —  applied  in 
history  particularly  to  the  government  of  Eng- 
land by  Cromwell.  Wood. 

2.  Authority  assumed  by  one  nation  over  an 
inferior  one.  Wright. 

PRO-TpC-TO'RJ-AL,  u.    Relating  to  a  protector ; 

protectoral.        '  Noble. 

PRO-TBC'TOR-LESS,  a.     Having  no   protector ; 

without  a  protector.  Wright. 

PRO-TEC'TOR-SHIp,  n.  The  state  or  the  office  of 
a'protector ;  protectorate.  Burnet. 

PRO-TBC'TRIJSS,  n.  [Fr.  protectrice.]  A  woman 
who  protects.  Bacon. 

PRp-TEC'TRJX,  n.     A  protectress.  Scott. 

PROTEGE  (pro-te-zhaOi  "•  [Fr.,  from  ^ro%e)-, 
to  protect.]  One  under  the  protection  or  care 
of  another.  Ed.  Rev. 

PROTEGEE  (pro-te-zhs.'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  female  who 
is  under  tlie  protection  of  another.         Qu.  Rev. 

PRO-TE-(-NA'CEOUS,  )  „.     Pertaining  to  prote- 
PRp-TE'I-NOUS,  )  ine.  Dunglison, 

PRO'T^-INE,  n.  [Gr.  irpurrtoi,  to  be  first;  TrpOrot, 
first :  —  in  allusion  to  its  occupying  the  first 
place  in  relation  to  the  albuminous  principles. 
Eng.  Cyc.]  (Chem.)  A  name  applied  by  Mulder 
to  a  substance  regarded  by  him  as  the  basis  of 
albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine,  closely  resembling 
them  in  composition,  but  not,  like  them,  con- 
taining any  sulphur,  nor,  like  the  two  former, 
any  phosphorus.  By  other  chemists,  it  having 
never  been  procured  free  from  sulphur,  its  ex- 
istence as  a  distinct  substance  is  denied.  Miller. 
JSE^  It  was  through  his  researches  on  proteine  that 
_  Mulder  came  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  vegetable 
and  animal  compounds,  as  fibrine,  albumen,  legu- 
mine,  gluten,  &c.,  were  first  formed  in  the  vegetable 
before  they  are  appropriated  by  the  animal.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PRO  TEM'PO-RE.  [L.]  For  the  time  or  occa- 
sion. '       '  Booth. 

t  PRO-TEND',  V.  a.  To  hold  out ;  to  stretch  forth. 

With  his  protended  lance  he  makes  defence.         Dtyden. 

tPRp-TENSE',  re.    E.xtension.  Spenser. 

PRO-TPR-AN'THOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ^pffirot,  first,  and 
avQoq,  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  whose 
leaves  appear  before  their  flowers.  Lindley. 

PRp-TER'VJ-TY,  ».  [L.  protervitas ;  protervits, 
bold.]    Peevishness ;  petulance,  [r.]  Bullokar. 

PRO-TEST',  V.  n.  [L.  protestor  ;  pro,  forth,  and 
testor,  to  bear  witness,  to  aver ;  It.  protestare  ; 
Sp.  protestar ;  Fr.  protester  ]  [i.  protested  ; 
pp.  protesting,  protested.] 

1.  To  give  a  solemn  declaration  of  opinion  or 
resolution  ;  to  declare  or  affirm  with  solemnity. 


PROTESTINGLY 


I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest,  to  you,  bestowed 

much  on  her.  IShak. 
He  protests  against  your  votes,  and  swears 

He  11  not  be  trk-d  by  any  but  liis  peers.  Venham, 

2.  To  make  a  formal  declaration  in  "writing 
against  any  public  law  or  measure.  Wright. 

PRO-TEST',  V.  a.  1.  fTo  give  evidence  of;  to 
show  ;  to  prove.  Shak. 

2.  To  call,  as  a  witness ;  to  appeal  to. 

Fiercely  they  opposed 
My  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar 
protesting  fate  8U[)reme.  Milton. 

3-  To  make  solemn  declaration  of ;  to  assert; 
to  affirm  ;  as,  "To protest  one's  innocence." 

To  protest  a  bill  or  a  vote,  to  cause  a  rormal  state- 
ment to  be  made  in  writing  by  a  public  notary,  under 
seal,  that  tlie  bill  or  note  wae,  on  a  certain  day,  pre- 
sented for  acceptance  or  payment,  and  that  such  ac- 
ceptance or  payment  was  refused,  thereby  making  a 
claim  against  the  parties  for  the  loss  or  damage  which 
may  arise  to  the  holder.  BilitUI. 

PRO'TEST,  or  PROT'JgST  (114)  [pro'test,  J.  E.  Ja. 
K.  Wb. ;  pro-t6st'  or  prSt'est,  W. ;  prSt'est,  Sm. 
R.  Ash,  Nares,  Entick;  pro-test',  S.  'P.  F.],  n. 

1.  A  solemn  declaration  of  opinion,  common- 
ly against  something.  Chaucer.     Shak. 

2.  A  declaration  in  writing  of  dissent  from  a 
motion,  resolution,  or  other  proceeding  agreed 
to  by  a  majority  of  a  legislative  body.     Brande. 

3.  {Law.)  A  notarial  act  made  for  want  of 
payment  of  a  promissory  note,  or  for  want  of 
acceptance  or  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  by 
which  it  is  declared  that  all  parties  to  such  in- 
struments will  be  held  responsible  to  the  holder 
for  all  damages,  exchanges,  &c. :  —  a  declaration 
made  by  a  master  of  a  vessel  before  a  notary, 
consul,  or  other  authorized  officer,  at  the  first 
port  reached  after  some  damage  sustained  by 
stress  of  weather,  stating  the  particulars,  and 
showing  that  the  damage  was  not  occasioned 
by  his  misconduct  or  neglect.  Bouvier.  Burrill. 

"When  a  pi-otest  [of  a  note  or  a  bill]  is  made,  and  notice  of 
the  non-payment  or  non-acceptance  given  to  the  parties  in 
proper  time,  they  will  be  held  rcspoueible.  Bouvier. 

To  note  a  -protest^  to  make  a  declaration,  as  a  mas- 
ter of  a  vessel,  before  a  notary  or  a  consul,  in  regard  to 
some  damage  sustained  by  stress  of  weather.  Burrill. 

JS^'  "The  first  pronunciation  [pr^-tesf]  of  this 
word  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Bai- 
ley, and  Penning;  and  the  second  [prot'est]  by  Mr. 
Nares,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Entick.  As  this 
substantive  was  derived  from  the  verb,  it  had  former- 
ly the  accent  of  the  verb  ;  and  that  tliis  accent  was 
the  most  prevailing  appears  from  the  majority  of  au- 
thorities in  its  favor.  But  the  respectable  authorities 
for  the  second  pronunciation,  and  the  pretence  of  dis- 
tinguisliing  it  from  the  verb,  may  very  probably  es- 
tablish it,  to  the  detriment  of  the  sound  of  the  lan- 
guage, without  any  advantage  to  its  signification." 
JValker. 

PR5t'?S-TAN-CY,  n.  Protestantism.  "  Protes- 
tancy  is  called  to  the  bar."    [ii.]    ChiUingworth. 

PR0T':5S-TANT,  n.  [it.  ^  Sp.  protestante  ;  Fr. 
Protestant.']  Originally,  "one  of  the  reformers  of 
North  Germany,  adherents  to  Lnther,  who,  in 
the  year  1529,  protested  against  the  decree  of 
the  Imperial  Diet  held  at  Spires.  The  name  is 
now  given  to  a  member  of  any  of  the  various 
denominations  of  Christians  which  have  sprung 
from  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. Brande. 

PR6t'5:S-TANT,  w.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to 
Protestants.  Addison. 

Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
Bacon. 


fPROT-^S-TAN'TI-CAL,  c 
Protestants. 

PROT'pS-TANT-t^M,   n.     The  principles   or  the 
religion  of  Protestants.  Btirke. 

PR0T'5S-TANT-LY,  ad.     In  conformity  to  Prot- 
estants.    '  '  MiUon. 

PR6T-?S-TA'TI0N,    n.     [L.  protestatio  \  It.  pro- 
testazione  ;    Sp.'  proiesiacion  ;  Fr.  protestation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  protesting;  a  solemn  declara- 
tion; asseveration.  Hooker. 

2.  A  solemn  declaration  of  dissent.  Clarendon. 
3!  {haw.)  An  oblique  allegation  or  denial  of 

some  fact  protesting  that  it  does  or  does  not 
exist,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  a  direct 
affirmation  or  denial.  BvrriU. 

PROT'jpS-TA-TOR,  /*.     A  protester,  [r.]  Wright. 

PRO-TEST'^^R,  n.     One  who  protests.   Atterhxtry. 

PRO-TEST'ING-LY,  ad.     By  way  of  protestation. 


m!eN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  RULE.  — 9,  (^,  ^,  g,  soft;  C,  G,  £,  |,  hard;   §  as 
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PROVE 


PRO'TEirS,  or  PRb'TK-trs,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr. 

1.  {Gr.  Myth.)  A  sea-god  who  possessed  the 
power^  of  prophecy,  and  of  changing  himself 
into  difterent  shapes  :  —  a  turncoat.  W.  Smith. 
2.  {Bot.  &  ZooL)  A  genus  of  infusorial  plants 
which  never  for  a  minute  preserye  the  same 
form.  Agoftsiz.  —  A  genus  of  batrachians,  which 
preserve  their  branchiae  through  life.  Brande. 
PRO-THA-LA'M(-ON,  n.  [Gr.  TrptJ,  for,  and  B&Xa~ 
[10^,  a  bride-chamber.]  A  nuptial  song  or  po- 
em ;  an  epithalaraium.  Drayton. 

PROTH'^-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  rrpd?,  to,  and  TiOrjiii,  to  put.] 

1.  (Surq.)  The  addition  of  some  artificial  part 
to  the  human  body,  as  a  wooden  leg.  Dunglison. 

2,  [Eccl.)  The  place  in  a  church  on  which  the 
elements  in  the  eucharist  are  placed  previous  to 
their  being  laid  as  an  oblation  on  the  altar  ;  — 
called  also  credence.  Hook. 

PRO-THON'O-TA-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  protonotarius, 
from  Gr.  irpwrof,  first,  and  L.  notorhis,  a  scribe ; 
It.  5f  Sp.  protonotano  ;  Fr.  protonotaire.] 

1.  One  of  the  principal  notaries  of  the  emper- 
ors of  Constantinople.  Brande. 

2.  A  chief  clerk  in  the  English  Court  of 
King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.       Whishaiv. 

ij^Tliis  office  was  abolished  on  the  establishment 
of  the  modern  office  of  masters.    Burrill. 

3.  One  of  the  twelve  chief  notaries  or  secreta- 
ries of  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  —  also  called  apos- 
tolical protho7iotary .  Brande. 

4.  In  some  of  the  American  states,  the  chief 
clerk  of  a  court.  Burrill. 

PRO-THON'O-TA-RY-ShIp,  u.  The  state  or  the 
office  of  a  prothonotary.  Carew. 

PRO-THO'RAX,  n.  [Gr.  Trprf,  before,  and  0aipa^,  a 
breast-plate,  the  thorax.]  {Ent.)  The  first  seg- 
ment of  the  thorax.  Brande. 

PRO  '  TO.     [Gr.  npoirog,  first ;  It.  §  Sp.  pvoto.] 

1.  A  prefix  expressing  priority  ;  as,  "  Proto- 
martyr,"  the  first  martyr. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  prefix  noting  the  combination 
of  one  equivalent  of  an  element  or  a  component 
with  another  body  ;  as,  *'  Pro^o-chloride  of  tin," 
i.  e.  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine 
and  one  of  tin.  Graham. 

PRO'TO-COIj,  71.  [Low  L.  protocollum;  It.  pro- 
tocolio;  S^.  p7-otocolo;  Fr.  protocole. —Derived, 
according  to  some,  from  Gr,  Trpuirof,  first,  and 
KwAoi/,  a  m.ember,  or,  according  to  others,  from. 
Gr.  TTpwrof,  first,  and  KdlXa^  glue,  in  allusion  to 
the  first  sheet  glued  in  a  book.  Michardson.l 
The  first  draught  or  original  copy  of  a  despatch, 
treaty,  or  other  instrument.  Brande. 

PRO'TO-COL,  V.  n.     To  form  propositions  or  first 

draughts.  -  Ch,  Ob. 

PRO'TO-COL-IST,   n. 

clerk. 
PRO'TO-g^rNE,   n.     [Fr.  protogyne.l      {Min.)   A 

talcose  granite.  Dana. 

PR6-T0-MAR'TYR,    n.       [Gr.    Trpwroj,    first,    and 

/Aoprup,  a  witness.] 

1.  The  first  martyr ;  —  a  term  applied  to  St. 
Stephen.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  first  who  suffers  or  who  is  sacrificed 
in  a  cause.  Dryden. 

PRO'TO-PLA^M,  n.  [Gr.  Trpoirof,  first,  and  Tr?.d(Fiia, 
something  moulded.]  {Bot.)  The  soft,  nitroge- 
nous lining  or  contents  of  cells.  Gray. 

PRO'TO-PLAST,     n.  [Gr.     TrpwroTrJlaoTfif,     first- 

forraed ;  Trpwroy,  first,  and  TrAdao-fj,  to  form ;  L. 
protoplastuSj  a  protoplast ;  It.  protoplasto.']  A 
thing  first  formed  as  a  model,  to  be  followed  af- 
terwards ;  a  prototype  ;  an  examplar. 

Adam  was  set  up  as  our  great  protoplast.  Olanvill. 

PR6-TO-PLAs'T|C,  a.    First  formed.        Howell. 

PRO'TO-POPE,  n.  [Gr.  irp&Tos,  first,  and  Eng. 
pope!]  The  chief  pope  or  the  imperial  confessor, 
an  officer  of  the  supreme  spiritual  court  of  the 
Greek  church  in  Russia.  Wright. 

PRO-TOP '  TE-RUS,  11.  {Zolil.)  A  genus  of  aquatic 
animals  deemed  to  be  fishes  by  some,  and  rep- 
tiles by  others.  Baited. 

PRO'TO-SAlT,  n.  (Chem.)  A  term  applied  to 
oxysalts  whose  base  is  a  protoxide,  as  proto- 
sulphate  of  lead;  —  applied  also  to  haloid  and 
analogous  salts  containing  only  one  equivalent 


In  Russia,  a  register  or 
Smart. 


of  their  electro-negative  element  or  compo- 
nent, as  protochloride  of  tin,  protocyanide  of 
iron.  Miller. 

PRO-TO-SUL'PHATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  sulphuric  aciii  and  a  protoxide.  Graham. 

PRO'TO-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  TrpwrtiruTrov ;  Trpwrof,  first, 
and  TuTTov,  type;  L.  prototypus;  It.  S^  Sp.  pro- 
totipo ;  Fr.  prototi/pe.]  The  original  pattern 
or  model  of  a  thing  that  may  be  copied ;  anti- 
type ;  protoplast ;  exemplar  ;  example  ;  arche- 
type. 

The  clay  design  of  the  sculptor  is  the  prototype  of  the 
statue  to  be  afterwards  executed  in  marble.  FairhoU. 

PRO-T6x'1DE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  not  pos- 
sessed of  acid  properties,  and  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  and  one  of  another  ele- 
ment. Graham. 
Protoxide  of  nitrogen,  (Chem.)  a  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  and  one  of  nitrogen  ;  nitrous  ox- 
ide ;  gaseous  oxide  of  azote  ;  exhilarating  pas  ;  laugh- 
ing gas  ; —  discovered  by  Priestley,  and  called  by  him 
dep/Uogisticated  nitrous  air. 

PRO-TOX'I-DIZE,  V.  a.  To  Oxidize  in  the  first 
degree.  Brande. 

PRO-TQ-ZO'^fn.  pi.  [Gr.  Trpwro?,  first,  and  {wo v, 
an  animal.]  {Zoul.)  A  term  applied  by  some 
zoologists  to  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life, 
and  corresponding  at  the  present  day  with  the 
true  infusoria.  Baird. 

PRO-TO-Z6'lC,  a.  {Geol.)  Noting  the  lowest 
system  of  rocks  in  which  the  traces  of  any  or- 
ganic structure  have  been  discovered.     Hoblyn. 

PRO-TRACT',  V.  a.  [L.  protraho,  protractus  ;  pro^ 
forth,  and  traho,  to  draw  ;  It.  protrai^e.']  \i. 
protracted;  pp.  protracting,  protract- 
ed.] 

1.  To  draw  oiit ;  to  lengthen  the  duration  or 
continuance  of;  to  spin  out  in  length. 

The  long  defence  the  people  made, 

The  -wav  protracted,  and  the  siege  delayed.      Dryden. 

2.  To  put  off  to  another  time  ;  to  postpone; 
to  delay  ;  to  defer.  Richardson. 

3.  {Surveying.)  To  plot,  lay  down,  or  draw  to 
a  scale.  Davies. 

t  PRO-TRACT',  n.  Tedious  continuance.  Spenser. 
PRO-TRACT'JpD,^.  a.     Drawn  out  or  lengthened 
in  time  :  —  put  off;  postponed;  delayed. 

Hides  from  himself  his  state,  nnd  shuns  to  know 

That  life  protracted  is  protracted  woe.  JoJinson. 

PRp-TRACT'^D-LY,  ad.  In  a  protracted  manner. 
PRO-TRACT'J^IR,  n.  One  who  protracts ;  protractor. 

PRO-TRACT'ING,  ?i.      1.  The  act  of  lengthening 

in  time.  Hall. 

2.  {Surveying.)  Act  or  process  of  plotting, 

or  laying   down  the   dimensions  taken  in  the 

field.  Hutton. 

PRO-TRACT'ING-PIN,  n.  A  finely-pointed  pin 
or  needle  fitted  into  a  handle  ;  —  used  to  prick 
off  degrees  and  minutes  from  the  limb  of  a  pro- 
tractor. Hutton. 

PRO-TRAC'TION,  n.  {h.  protractio  \  It.protra- 
zione.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  protracting,  or  of  lengthening 
in  duration  or  continuance  ;  continuation. 

As  to  the  fhbulous  protractions  of  the  nee  of  the  world  by 
the  Egyptians,  they  are  uncertain,  idle  tradLtions.  Haie. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  off  or  delaying;  post- 
ponement. 

The  other  manager  very  complaisantly  received  it  again, 
and  had  recourse  to  the  old  mystery  of  protraction,  which  he 
exercised  with  such  success  that  the  season  was  almost  con- 
sumed before  he  could  afford  it  a  reading.  Smollett. 

3.  {Surveying.)  The  act  or  process  of  plotting 
or  drawing  to  a  scale  ;  protracting.  Htitton. 

PRO-TRAC'TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  protract;  dila- 
tory; prolonging;  delaying;  spinning  to  length. 

He  saw,  but  suffered,  their  protractive  arts.  Dryden. 

PRO-TRACT'OR,  n.  1.  One  who  protracts  ;  a  pro- 
tracter.  Sherwood. 

2.  {Surveying.)  An  instrument  for  laying  off 
angles  in  plotting,  Davies. 

JS^  There  are  three  principal  forms  of  the  protract- 
or, the  circular,  the  semicircular,  and  the  rectangular. 

3.  (Med.)  An  instrument  for  drawing  extra- 
neous bodies  out  of  a  wound.  Hoblyn. 

fPRO-TREP'TI-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  TrporpfTrriKos.]  Hor- 
tatory ;  persuasive  ;  suasory.  Ward. 

PRO-TRUDE',  V.  a.  [L.  j^^'otrudo  ;  pro,  forth,  and 
tj-udo,  to  thrust.]      [i.  protruded  ;  pp.  pro- 


truding, PROTRUDED.]     To  push  on  or  for- 
ward; to  thrust  forward ;  to  shoot  or  project  out. 

He,  when  young  fApr'mg  protrudes  the  bursting  germs, 

Marks  the  first  bud,  and  sucks  the  healthfal  gale 

Into  his  freshened  soul.  Thomson. 

PRO-TRtTDE',  V.  n.  To  move  or  be  thrust  for- 
ward ;  to  jut  out.  Bacon. 

PRO-TRtj'S(LE,  a.  Capable  of  being  protruded 
and  withdrawn.  Wright. 

PRO-TRtJ'§tON  (pro-trii'zhun,  93),  n.  The  act  of 
protruding,  or  tlie  state  of  being  protruded ; 
thrust ;  push.  Browne. 

PRO-TRtJ'SIVE,  a.  That  protrudes;  thrusting 
or  pushing  forward.  Todd. 

PRO-TU'B?R-ANCE,    >  ^.  [L.protnhero,  protube- 
FRO-TU'R^K-Afi-CY,  )  ra?is,  to    bulge   out;    It. 
protuberanza  ;  Sp.  protuberancia  ;  Fr.  protube- 
rance.']   A  part  projecting  out ;  an  elevation ;  a 
swelling ;  a  prominence. 

Even  those  rudely-scattered  mountains,  that  seem  but  so 
many  wens  and  unnatural  prntid)erance3  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  if  you  consider  but  of  what  consequence  they  are, 
. .  .  you  may  deem  them  ornaments  as  well  as  useful.    More, 

PRO-TU'BflR-ANT, a.  Swelling;  prominent;  pro- 
jecting. "  A  pulpous,  protubej'ant  knob."  More. 
Syn.  —  See  Prominent. 

PRO-TU'B^R-ANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  protuberant 
manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

PRp-TU'B^R-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  protubero,  protube- 
ratus ;  pro,  forth,  and  tubero,  to  bulge.]  To 
bulge  ;  to  swell  out.  Sharp. 

PRO-TU-BJ^R-A'TION,  «.  The  act  of  protuberat- 
ing ;  a  swelling.  Cooke. 

t  PRO-TU'B?R-OUS,  w.     Protuberant.  Smith. 

PROUD,  a.  [A.  S.  prit,  prut,  proud ;  Tiyxt. preutschj 
prat;   Icei. prudr,  civil.] 

1.  Possessing  pride,  or  inordinate  self-esteem ; 
overvaluing  one's  self ;  conceited  ;  vain. 

T\\G  proudest  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might  find  it  useful 
to  consult  with  others,  though  of  inferior  capacity.        Watts, 
High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place, 
Andprouf/,  like  her,  of  an  immortal  race.         Dryden. 

2.  Arrogant;  haughty;  lordly;  supercilious. 

A  foe  BO  pfoud  will  not  the  weaker  seek.  Milton. 

3.  Daring ;  presumptuous  ;  unabashed. 

The  proud  attempt  thou  hast  repelled.  Milton. 

4.  Grand  of  mien  or  person  ;  stately. 

He,  like  a  proud  steed  reined,  went  haughty'  on.       Milton. 

5.  Ostentatious,  as  applied  to  things  ;  lofty ; 
grand.     ''Proud  titles.  Shak. 

The  palace  built  by  Pious,  vast  and  proutZ, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Dryden. 

6.  Salacious;  eager  for  the  male; — applied 
to  female  brutes  when  the  parts  of  generation 
swell.  Broione. 

Proudjlesh,  flesh  puffed  up  ;  a  fungous  excrescence 
in  a  wound  or  an  ulcer;  fungosity.    Dunglison. 

PROUD'-HEART-^D,  a.  Having  a  proud  spirit. 
*'  Proud-hearted  Warwick."  Shak. 

PROUD'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  proud.  Ash. 

PROUD'LY,  ad.     In  a  proud  manner  ;  haughtily. 

t  PROUD'-MIND-^D,  a.     Proud  in  mind.      Shak.  • 

PROV'A-BLE,  «..     That  may  be  proved.    Chaucei: 

PROV'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  capable  of  proof; 
so  as  to  be  proved.  Huloet. 

fPROV'ANT,  I  „_     pfj.,  provende.-\     Provender; 


t  PROV'^ND 


'  ^  n.  .  [Fr. 
,  )  provision 


Drayton. 


PROVE,  V.  a.  [L.  ^ro6o  ;  profiMS,  excellent ;  It. 
provare  ;  Sp.  probar  \  Vr.prouver. — A.  S.  ^ro- 
Jian ;  Dut.  proeven ;  Ger.  priifen,  proben,  or 
probieren;  Dan. prove, p7'obe7'e  ;  Icel.prqfa;  Sw. 
prof  tea,  prober  a. — V/ .  proji,  provi.']  [i.  proved; 
pp.  PROVING,  PROVED.  —  In  Scotland,  proven.] 

1.  To  confirm  or  establish  by  experiment,  tes- 
timony, or  argument ;  to  make  appear  certain  ; 
to  convince;  to  demonstrate;  to  manifest;  to 
verify  ;  to  show  ;  to  evince. 

If  on  the  book  itself  we  cast  our  view. 

Concurrent  heathens  prove  the  story  true.       Dryden. 

2.  To  make  trial  of;  to  try ;  to  test. 

Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.     1  Thess,  v.  21. 

3.  To  try  by  suffering  or  encountering. 

But  life  can  never  be  sincerely  blest; 

Heaven  punishes  the  bad,  andproves  the  best.       Dryden. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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4.  To  publish  according  to  the  law  of  testa- 
ments, before  the  proper  officer.  Spelman. 

To  prove  masteries,  to  make  trial  of  skill  j  to  try 
who  has  the  mastery.  Knolle^. 

Syn.  —  See  Demonstrate,  Show. 

PROVE.  V.  n.  1.  To  make  trial  or  experiment; 
to  make  an  assay. 

2.  To  be  found  by  experience  to  be ;  to  be 
found  in  the  event ;  to  turn  out;  to  issue. 

Lest,  on  threshing-floor,  his  hopeful  sheaves 
£rove  chaff.  Milton. 

Hoping  they  should  immortal  prore.  Waller. 

3.  fTo  be  successful;  to  succeed.  "If  the 
experiment  ^'ouei^  not."  Bacon. 

fPRO'V^CT,  a.  [Ft.  provecte.]  Advanced.  "  Pro- 
vect  in  years."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

PRO-VED'I-TOR,  w.  nx.  proveditore  \  provedere, 
to  provide.]  An  officer  who  furnishes  supplies 
and  provisions  for  the  army  ;  one  who  provides  ; 
a  purveyor.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  PROV-^-DORE',  n.     A  proveditor.  Friend. 

PROV'JpN  (pxov'vn),  p.  from  prove.     Proved. 

Count  o'er  the  rosary  of  truth, 
And  practise  precepts  that  are  proven  wise.  P.  J.  Bailey. 
^^  The  participle  proven  is  used  in  Scotland  and 
in  some  parts  of  tlie  United  States,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  in  England.  —  "  There  is  a  mighty  dif- 
ference between  notprocen  and  disproven.'''  Chalmers. 
"  The  only  ihing  proven  in  tliis  matter."    Ec.  Rev. 

PROV'^NCE-RO^E,  7i.  (Bot.)  A  variety  of  the 
common  rose  ;  cabbage-rose  ;  —  written  also 
province-rose.  Booth. 

PRO-VEN'CIAL  (pro-ven'sh?l),  a.  [Fr.  Proveiwal.] 
Of,  or  belonging  to,  Provence,  in  France.   Todd. 

PROV'jgJN-D^R,  n.  [L,  provido,  p^'ovidenda,  to 
provide;  It.  profenda;  Fr.  provende.  —  Cut., 
GQX.f^^vf.proviant.  Diez.']  Dry  food  for  brutes ; 
hay,  corn,  or  oats. 

For  a  fortnight  before  you  kill  them,  feed  them  with  hay 
or  other  provender.  Mortimer. 

PR6v'^R,  ft.     He  who,  or  that  which,  proves. 

PROVERB,  n.  [L.  proverhiumi  pro,  for,  and 
verbum,  a  word ;  It.  tSf  Sp.  proverbio ;  Fr.  pro- 
verbe.] 

1.  A  common  and  pithy  expression  which 
embodies  some  moral  precept  or  admitted  truth ; 
a  sententious  maxim ;  a  familiar  saying  ;  an 
aphorism ;  a  saw  ;  an  adage  ;  a  by-word. 

The  genius,  wit,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  are  discovered  in 
its  proverbs.  Bacon. 

Proverbs  are,  for  the  most  part,  rules  of  moral,  or,  still  more 
properly,  of  prudential  conduct.  Brands. 

Proverbs  embody  the  current  and  practical  philosophy  of 
an  age  or  nation.  Fleming. 

Aproverb  is  the  wit  of  one  and  the  wisdom  of  many. 

Lord  Jo  'in  Russell. 

2.  A  short  dramatical  composition,  in  which 
some  proverb  or  popular  saying  is  taken  as  the 
foundation  of  the  plot.  Brande. 

3.  [Bible.)  A  parable  ;  a  figure. 

These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  in  proverbs. 

John  xvi.  24. 

4.  pi.  One  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Syn.  —  See  Axiom. 

t  PR6v'5:RB,  v.  n.    To  utter  proverbs.         Milton. 
t  PROVERB,  V.  a.     1.  To  mention  in  a  proverb. 

Am  I  not-sung  and  proverbed  for  a  fool 

In  every  street?  Milton. 

2,  fTo  provide  with  a  proverb.  Shak. 

PRO-VER'BI-AL,  a.  [Ij. proverbialis ;  It,  prover- 
biale  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  proverbial.'] 

1.  Mentioned  or  comprised  in  a  proverb. 
**  Proverbial  speeches."  Pope. 

2.  Resembling  or  suitable  to  a  proverb.     *'  A 
I  proverbial  obscurity."  Browne. 

PRp-VER'BI-AL-I§M,  n.  A  proverbial  phrase  or 
maxim.  N.  A.  Rev. 

PRO-VER'BJ-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  deals  in  or 
utters  proverbs.  Cunningham. 

PRO-VER'BI-AL-IZE,  v.  a.  &  n.  To  turn  into  a 
proverb  :  —  to  make  proverbs.  Coleridge. 

PRO-VER'Bf-AL-LY,  ad.    In  a  proverbial  manner. 

PRO-VIDE',  V.  a.  [L.  p7'ovideo  ;  pro,  before,  and 
video,,  to,  see ;  It.  provedere;  Sp.  proveer;  Fr. 
prouver.l  \i.  pkovided  ;  pp.  providing,  pro- 
vided.] 

1.  To  procure  beforehand;  to  get  ready;  to 
make  ready ;  to  prepare. 

He  happier  s%a.%provides  for  ue.  Milton. 


2 .  To  furnish  ;  to  supply ;  —  followed  by  with. 

Home,  by  the  care  of  the  magistrates,  was  well  provided 
with  corn.  Ar/jut/iTiot. 

3.  To  Stipulate  beforehand;  to  make  a  previ- 
ous conditional  limitation  concerning.  Johnson. 

4.  t  To  foresee  ;  to  anticipate.         B.  Jonson. 
To  provide  against,  to  take  measures  against.  —  To 

provide  for,  to  take  care  of  beforehand.  —  Provided 
that,Bi  conjunctive  phrase  introducing  a  saving  clause 
or  condition  ;  upon  these  terms  ;  this  stipulation  be- 
ing made.  "  Pro«t(icd(/iat  you  do  no  outrages."  Shale. 
Syn.  —  To  provide,  to  procure,  and  to  prepare  relate 
to  actions  which  have  reference  to  the  future  ;  to  fur- 
nish and  to  supphj  are  employed  for  that  which  is  of 
immediate  concern.  Provide  a  dinner ;  procure  neces- 
saries, help  ;  prepare  yourself  for  the  occasion  ;  fur- 
nish a  room  or  table ;  supply  deficiencies  or  wauts.  — 
See  Furnish. 

PRO-VID':gD,  conj.     On  condition  ;  if.  Roget. 

I  will  live  -with  you  /jrovided  you  commit  no  outrage.      AsJi. 

PROV'I-DENCE,  n.  [h.  providentia  ;  provideo,  to 
provide;  It.  providenza ;  Sji.  provideiicia;  Fr. 
providence.^ 

1.  The  quality  of  being  provident ;  prudence  ; 
frugality;  foresight;  timely  care ;  preparation. 

Providence  is  [that]  whereby  a  man  not  only  forcseeth 
commodity  and  incommodity,  prosperity  and  adversity,  but 
also  consulteth,  and  therewith  endeavoreth  aa  well  to  repel 
annoyance  as  to  attain  and  get  profit  and  advantage.     Elyot. 

2.  The  divine  superintendence  over  all  cre- 
ated beings  ;  the  care  of  God  over  his  creatures. 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 

I  may  assert  eternal  providence. 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Milton. 

3.  The  divine  Being  considered  as  the  guar- 
dian of  his  creatures. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide.    Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Destiny. 

Pr6v'[-DENT,  a.  \Ij.  provido,  providens,  to  ^pro- 
vide ;  It.  provvidente  ;  Sp.  providente-l  Fore- 
casting ;  careful  for  the  future  ;  cautious  ;  pru- 
dent ;  economical  with  respect  to  futurity. 

A  very  prosperous  people,  flushed  with  great  successes,  are 
seldom  so  pious,  so  humble,  so  just,  or  bo  provident,  as  to  per- 
petuate their  happiness.  Atterlmry. 

Syn.  —  See  CAREFUL. 

PROV-I-DEN'TIAL,  a.  [Sp.  providencial ;  Fr. 
providential.]  'Relating  to,  or  effected  by,  prov- 
idence.    "  Providential  caxe."  Blackmore. 

What  a  confusion  would  it  bring  upon  mankind,  if  those 
unsatisfied  with  the  providential  distribution  of  heats  and 
colds  might  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands  1 

VEstrange. 

PROV-I-DEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  By  the  direction  or 
care  of  providence,  Addison. 

PROV'I-D^NT-LY,  ad.     In  a  provident  manner. 

PROV'I-DENT-N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
provident ;  carefulness.  Ascham. 

PRO-VID'^^R,  ft.     One  who  provides  or  procures. 

PROV'INCE,  n.  {TLi.  provincia ;  according  to  i2icA- 
ardson,  pro,  in  the  sense  oi prociil,  afar  off,  and 
vmcQ,  to  conquer ;  according  to  W.  Smith  a  con- 
traction of  prouif^e^i^m,  providence.-^ It.  §  Sp. 
provincia ;  Fr.  provi^ice.] 

1.  {Roman  Ant.)  A  territory  out  of  Italy,  ac- 
quired by  the  Romans,  chiefly  by  conquest,  and 
brought  under  Roman  government.     W.  Smith. 

2.  A  dependency;  a  colony;  as,  "Th.Q prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick.'* 

3.  A  grand  division  of  a  kingdom  or  state, 
comprising  several  cities,  to^vns,  i&c,  all  under 
the  same  government,  and  usually  distinguished 
by  the  extent  either  of  the  civil  or  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction;  a  district;  as,  "The  prov- 
ince of  Canterbury  in  England." 

4.  Any  extent  of  territory ;  a  region ;  a  tract. 

Over  many  a  tract 
Of  heaven  tliey  marched,  and  many  a.  province  wide.  Milton. 

5.  The  office  or  business  which  properly  be- 
longs to  any  one ;  jurisdiction ;  power ;  authority. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  court  to  judge  of  the  law,  that  of 
the  jury  to  decide  on  the  facts.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  — See  District. 

PR6v'mCE-R0§E,  ft.    See  Provence-uose. 

PRO-VIN'CIAL  (pro-vin'eh?l),  a.  {L.  provincia- 
lise It.  provincia'le  ;  Sp.  S^  Fr.  provincial.] 

1.  Relating,  or  belonging,  to  a  province.  "  A 
provincial  subjection."  Browne. 

2.  Appendant  to  the  principal  country.  '^Pro- 
vincial dominions."  Browne. 


3.  Not  courtly;  rude;  unpolished;  countri- 
fied; rustic.    "  The  prom?icia^  accent."     Sicift. 

Provincial  were  his  notions  and  his  tone.  Harte. 

4.  Belonging  only  to  an  archbishop's  juris- 
diction ;  not  OBCumenical. 

A  law  made  in  a  provincial  synod  is  properly  termed  a 
provincial  constitution.  Ayliffe. 

PRO-VIN'CIAL  (pro-vin'sh&l),  TC.  1.  One  belong- 
ing to  a  province.  Burke. 
2.  {Eccl.)  In  Catholic  countries,  a  monastic 
superior,  who,  under  the  general  of  his  order, 
has  the  direction  of  all  reSgious  houses  of  the 
same  fraternity  in  a  given  district,  called  a 
province  of  the  order.                                 Wright. 

PRO-VIN'CIAL-i^M  (pro-vin'shgl-izm),  n.  [It.  § 
Sp.provincialismo;  Fr.  provincialisme.]  A  pro- 
vincial idiom,  word,  or  phrase.  Bp.  Marsh. 

PRO-VIN'CIAL-iST,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  prov- 
ince ;  a  provincial.  Ch.  Ob. 

PRO-ViN-CI-AL'l-TY  (pro-vin-she-are-te),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  provincial ;  a  provincial  peculi- 
arity of  language. 

That  circumstance  must  have  added  greatly  to  ihtt  provin- 
ciality, and  .  .  .  the  unintelligibility,  of  the  poem.         Wai-ton. 

fPRO-VIN'CI-ATE  (pro-vin'she-ar),  v.  a.  To  turn 
to  a  province.  Howell. 

PRO-VINE',  V.  _  71.  [Fr.  provigne^:]  To  lay  a 
branch  of  a  vine,  or  of  any  tree,  in  the  ground 
for  propagation.  Johnson. 

PRO-VX';§ION  (pro-vizh'un),  n.  H^.  provisio  ;  It. 
provisione ;  Sp.  §  Fr,  provision.] 

1.  The  act  of  providing  or  procuring  before- 
hand ;  provident  care  of  futurity.  Sidney. 

2.  The  thing  or  things  provided ;  stock  col- 
lected ;  store  :  —  measures  taken  or  terms  set- 
tled beforehand ;  preparation, 

Keligion  lays  the  strictest  obligations  upon  men  to  make 
the  best  provision  for  their  comfortable  subsistence  in  this 
world,  and  their  salvation  in  the  next.  Tillotson. 

There  was  ...  no  proyisj'on  made  for  the  abolishing  of  their 
barbarous  customs.  Davies. 

3.  pi.  Food  ;  victuals  ;  fare  ;  provender. 

Provisions  laid  in  large  for  man  or  beast.  Milton. 

4.  t Foresight;  anticipation. 


I  have,  with  smc^  provision  in  mine  art, 
So  safely  ordered,  that  there  is  no  soul, 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel. 


Sliak. 


5.  {Law.)  The  property  which  a  drawer  of 
a  bill  of  exchange  places  in  the  hands  of  a 
drawee.  Bouvier. 

6,  {Eccl.)  A  suspension  by  the  pope  of  the 
right  of  patronage  of  benefices,  that  he  might 
present  persons  of  his  own  choice  thereto.  Hook. 

Syn.  —  See  Food. 

PRO-Vi"§I0N  (pr9-vi2h'un),  v.o.  [i.  provisioned  ; 

pp.  PROVISIONING,  PROVISIONED.]        To  supply 

with  provisions.     "  Poorly  armed,  scantily  ^ro- 
visioned."  E.  Everett. 

PR9-Vl"§ION-AL  (pro-vizh'un-^l),  a.  \lt.  provi- 
sionale  ;  Sp.  provisional;  Fr.  provisionnel.'] 
Temporarily  established  ;  provided  merely  for 
present  need.     "  A  provisional  pastor."  Ayliffe. 

PRO-VI"§igN"-AL-LY  (pro-vizh'un-al-le),  ad.  By 
way  of  provision;  for  the  present  occasion. 

PRO-VI"§ION-A-RY  (pro-vizh'uTi-9-r  ,  a.  Making 
provision  for  the  occasion;  provisional.  *'The 
provisionary  part  of  the  act."  Burke. 

PRO-Vi'^0,  n. ;  pi.  pr(?-vT's6§.  [L-]  An  article 
or  clause  in  a  statute,  deed,  or  other  instrument, 
containing  a  condition  that  a  certain  thing  shall 
or  shall  not  be  done,  in  order  that  an  agreement 
contained  in  another  article  or  clause  shall  take 
eff"ect;  a  conditional  provision  or  stipulation. 

HE  doth  deny  his  prisoners 

But  with  proviso  and  exceptions  , 

That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  simll  ransom  straight 

His  brother-in-law.  Shak. 

PRO-VI'^OR,  n.     [h.  provisor ;  Yr.  proviseur.'j 
'  1.    A    provider;     a     steward   of    a   religious 
house.  Cornell. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  ancient  French  universi- 
ties, charged  with  the  management  of  their  ex- 
ternal affairs,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
in  part  with  their  discipline  also.  Bratide. 

3.  A  person  appointed  to  a  benefice  by  the 
pope  before  the  death  of  the  incumbent.  Burke. 

PRO-Vl'^O-RY,  a.  \lt.  provvisorio  ;  Sp.  proviso- 
rio  ;  Fr.  provisoirc] 

1.  Implying  a  proviso ;  conditional.  Cotgrave, 
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2.  Making  temporary  provision  ;  provisional ; 
temporary.  Wright. 

PR5v-0-CA'TI0N,  n.  {Ju.  provocatio  ;  It.  provo- 
cazione  \  Sp.  provocacion  ;  Fr.  provocatio7i.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  provoking ;  cause  of  anger. 

The  ur^nst  provocation  by  a  wife  of  her  husband,  in  con- 
Beq^uence  of  which  she  sufters  fi-om  hia  ill  usage,  will  not 
entitle  hor  to  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.        Bouvier. 

Haughtiness  of  temper,  which  ia  ever  finding  out  provo- 
cations. Faley. 

2.  State  of  being  provoked  ;  vexation  ;  anger. 

3.  Incitement ;  stimulus  ;  incitement. 

Garrulity,  attended  with  immoderate  fits  of  laughing,  is 
no  uncommon  case,  when  the  provocation  thereunto  8prmgs 
from  jokes  of  a  man's  own  making.  Cumberland. 

4.  t  An  appeal  to  a  judge.  Ayliffe. 

II  PRp-VO'CA-TiVE  [pro-vo'kfi-tiv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  R.  'IF/-. ;  pro-v6k'?i-tiv,  Sm.  C],  a.  [L. 
provocativus  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  provocativo.']  That  pro- 
vokes or  incites ;  stimulating  ;  inciting.  SkeUon. 

II  PRO-VO'CA-TiVE,  n.  Any  thing  which  pro- 
vokes, incites,  or  stimulates  :  —  any  thing  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  transient  excitement.  "  Ar- 
tificial provocatives  to  relieve  satiety."  Addison. 

||PRg-VO'CA-TIVE-NESS,  vi.  The  quality  of 
being  provocative.  Johnson. 

II  t  PRO-VO'CA-TO-RY,  n.  [Old  Fr.provocatoire.] 
A  challenge;  a  provocative.  Cotgrave. 

PRO-VOK'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  provoked. 

Being  also  irascible,  and  therefore  provokable.    Cadworth. 

PRO-VOKE',  V.  a.  [L.  ^rouoco  ;  pro,  forth,  and 
voco^  to  call;  It.  provocare\  ^^.  provocar  \  Fr. 
provoquer.']     \i.  provoked  ;   pp.  provoking, 

PROVOKED.] 

1.  To  challenge  ;  to  call  out;  to  summon. 

He  no-^  provokes  the  sea-gods  from  the  shore.     Drt/den. 

2.  To  induce  by  motive  ;  to  move  ;  to  incite  ; 
to  stimulate  ;  to  arouse. 

To  provoke  to  lovo  and  to  good  works.         Ileb.  x.  24. 

"We  may  not  be  startled  at  the  breaking  of  the  exterior 

earth;  for  the  face  of  nature  hath  provolceameix  to  think  of 

and  observe  such  a  thing.  Burnet. 

3.  To  cause  ;  to  promote  ;  to  occasion. 

One  Petro  covered  up  his  patient  with  warm  clothes,  and 
when  the  fever  began  to  decline,  gave  him  cold  water  to 
drink  till  hepi-ovokcd  sweat.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  excite  by  something  offensive ;  to  in- 
cense ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  enrage  ;  to  irritate. 

Agamemnon  provokes  Apollo  against  them.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Angry,  Excite. 
t  PRO-VOKE',  15.  n.    1.  To  appeal.    [A  Latinism.] 

Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke 

To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke.  Dryden. 

2.  To  produce  anger.  Shah. 

t  PRO-VOKE'M^NT,  n.     Provocation.       Spenser. 

PRO-VOK'^R,  n.     One  who  provokes  ;  an  inciter, 

PRO-VOK'ING,  p.  a.  Tending  to  provoke;  irri- 
tating ;  vexing  ;  vexatious. 

PRO-VOK'ING-LY,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
provoke,  or  raise  anger.  Ash. 

PROV'OST  [prSv'vjst,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.],'  n.  [L.  prcspono,  proipositus,  to  put  be- 
fore;  ;)rffi,  before,  and  po/io,  to  place;  It.  pre- 
vosta  ;  Sp.prebosta ;  Fr.  prevot.  — A.  S.  prafast ; 
Dut.  prevoosty  provoost ;  Ger.  probst,  propst ; 
Ji^xi,  provst  \  Icel.  prufastr  ;  Sw.  prost.'] 

1.  The  chief  or  head  of  any  body ;  as,  "  The 
provost  of  a  college."  Fell. 

JS^  "  In  France,  this  title  was  formerly  given  to 
some  presiding  judges."     Bouvier. 

2.  The  head  of  a  royal  burgh,  corresponding 
to  mayor  in  other  cities.     [Scotland.]      Wright. 

PROVOST  (pro-vo'  or  pr3v'9St')  [pro-vo',  S.*W.  F.; 
pr5v'ust,  P.'Ja.  K.  Hm.' Wr.\y  n.  [Corrupted 
from' the  Fr.  prevot.]  An  executioner,  or  a 
superintendent  of  executions.  Sha/c, 

Provost  marshal,  an  officer  of  the  English  army, 
wliose  duties  are  to  take  steps  for  the  prosecution  of 
crime  and  offences  against  military  discipline,  to  seize 
and  secure  deserters,  to  punish  marauders,  &c.,  to 
take  charge  of  prisoners,  and  superintend  the  execu- 
tion of  punishments.  Olos.  of  Mil.  Terms.  —  An  officer 
of  the  English  navy,  who  has  the  charge  of  prisoners 
at  a  court  martial,  and  to  hold  them  in  custody  after- 
wards till  the  sentence  passed  by  the  court  be  carried 
into  execution.  MaY.  Diet. 

PR6V'OST-SHiP,  n.     The  office  of  a  provost. 

PRoW  (proa  or   pro)    [prbG,  P.  J.  E.  F.  C.  Wb.\ 


pro,  S.  Ja.  Sm. ;  profi  or  pro,  W.  K.],  n.  [Gr. 
TrpiBpu  ;  Trpo,  before  ;  L.  prora  ;  It.  prua ;  Sp. 
proa ;  Fr.  proue.'] 

1.  The  head  or  fore  part  of  a  ship. 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm.        Gray. 

2.  A  particular  kind  of  vessel  used  in  the 
East  Indies.  Wright. 

3.  (Naitt.)  The  pointed  cut-water  of  a  galley, 
polacre,  or  xebec,  the  upper  part  being  usually 
furnished  with  a  grating  platform.      Mar.  Diet, 

t  PRO\^,  a.     [Fr.  preux.]    Valiant.  Spenser. 

PROWESS  [prbii'es,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  prou'- 

es  or  pro'es,  IV.  K.  Wr.]^  n.  [It.  prodezza  ;  Sp. 
proeza ;  Fr.  prouesse,  from  prove,  tried.  —  Skin- 
ner refers  to  L.  probus,  good.]  Bravery  j  cour- 
age ;  valor ;  intrepidity  ;  military  gallantry. 

First  seen  in  acts  oi  prowess  eminent. 

And  great  exploits,  but  of  true  virtue  void.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Courage. 
t  PROW'^ST,  a.   Bravest ;  most  valiant.  Spenser. 

II  PRoWl  [prbiil,  S.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  C.Wr.Wh. ;  prol, 
P.  Nares ;  prbiil  or  prol,  W.  Ja.],  v.  a,  [Skinner 
forms  from  the  Fr,  proie,  prey,  the  verb  proier, 
and  thence  the  dim.  proieler,  from  which  he 
imagines  we  have  the  verb  to  prowl,  to  search 
for   prey,      Richardson.']       [«.   phowled  ;    pp. 

PROWLING,  PROWLED.] 

1.  To  rove  over  ;  to  scour  or  search. 

He  prowls  each  place,  still  in  new  polors  decked.      Sidney. 

2.  To  collect  by  plunder  ;  to  pillage. 

By  how  many  tricks  did  he  prowl  faoney  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom.  Bai~row. 

II  PRoWL,  V.  n.  To  rove  about  for  plunder  or 
prey ;  to  prey. 

Wild  and  savage  Insurrection  quitted  the  woods,  and 
prowled  about  our  streets  in  the  name  of  reform,  Burke. 

\\  PRO\^L,  74.   Kamble  for  plunder.  [Low.]    Todd. 

II  PRoWL'ipR,  n.  One  who  prowls  or  roves  about 
for  prey.     *'  Subtle  prowlers."  Milton. 

PROX,  n.  A  ticket,  or  list  of  candidates  at  elec- 
tions, presented  to  the  people  for  their  votes. 
[Local,  Khode  Island,]  Bartlett. 

PROX'ENE,  n.  [Gr.  Trpo^tvos.]  An  officer  in  an- 
cient Sparta,  who  had  the  charge  of  superin- 
tending strangers.  Brande. 

PR6x'5;-NET,  n.  ^Fx.proxMete,]  A  broker  ;  a 
huckster  ;  an  agent,     [r.]  More. 

PROX'I-MAL,  a.  Applied  to  the  nearest  extrem- 
ity of  a  bone  ;  nearest;  next ;  proximate.  Owen. 

PR6x'I-MATE,  a.  [L.  proxim.o,  proximatus,  to 
approach ;  proxim,us,  next.]  Next  in  the  series  ; 
nearest ;  near  and  immediate  ;  —  opposed  to  re- 
mote and  mediate. 

Writing  a  theory  of  the  deluge,  we  were  to  show  the  prox- 
imate natural  causes  of  it,  Burnet, 

Proximate  analysis,  (Organic  Chem.)  tlie  separation 
of  an  organic  compound  into  its  proximate  compo- 
nents ; —  used  in  contradistinction  to  «/(ima(e  analy- 
sis, which  has  for  its  object  to  determine  the  elemen- 
tary composition  of  tlie  proximate  components  which 
liave  been  isolated.  The  separation  of  wheat  flour 
into  starch,  sugar,  gluten,  ligneous  fibre,  and  oily 
matter,  is  an  instance  o(  proximate  analysis.  Miller. — 
Proximate  principles,  (Chem.)  same  as  Proximate 
Components  or  Constituents.  Daniel,  — Prox- 
imate components  or  constituents,  (Chem.)  the  compound 
bodies  which  by  their  combination  form  a  new  com- 
pound ;  —  used  in  contradistinction  to  ultimate  constit- 
uents, which  are  the  simple  elements  of  a  compound. 
Thus,  of  dry  sulpliate  of  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid  and 
magnesia  are  the  proximate,  and  sulphur,  oxygen,  and 
magnesium,  the  ultimate  constituents.   Miller.  Pai-neU. 

PROX'I-MATE-LY,  ad.  Immediately ;  without 
intervention  ;  next.  Bentley. 

t  Pr6x'{ME,  n.     [L.  proximus.]     Next.      Watts. 

PROX-iM't-OtjS,  a.    Proximate,     [r.] 

This  righteousness  is  the  proximious  cause  operating  to 
salvation.  Tucker, 

PROX-Im'I-TY,  n.  [L.  proximitas ;  proximus^ 
next ;  It.  prossimita  ;  Sp.  proximidad  ;  Fr.  pro- 
ximite,]     The  state  of  being  near;  nearness. 

A  dark  conceit  and  a  dull  one  have  a  great  proximity  in 
modern  wit.  Warburton. 

PR6X'I-M0.    [L.]    Next,  or  next  month.  Bm?i£?e. 
PROX'Y,  n.     [Contracted  iYora.  procuracy .] 


1.  The  substitution  of  a  person  to   act  for 

another  ;  the  agency  of  a  substitute. 

None  acts  a  friend  by  a  deputy,  or  can  be  fatoiliar  by 
proxy.  Hovth. 

2.  A  person  deputed;  a  substitute  ;  an  agent. 
Every  peer,  by  license  obtained  from  the  king,  may  make 

another  lord  of  Parliament  hisproxy,  to  vote  for  him  in  his 

absence.  Blackstone. 

A  wise  man  will  commit  no  business  of  importance  to  a 

proxy  where  he  may  do  it  himself.  I/Estrange, 

3.  The  instrument  by  which  one  is  appointed 
to  act  for  another.  Bouvier. 

4.  An  election,  or  the  time  of  an  election. 
[Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.]        Pickering. 

5.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  yearly  payment  made  by  a 
parish  priest  to  his  bishop  or  archdeacon  on 
account  of  visitation.  Cowell.  —  The  written 
appointment  of  a  proctor  in  suits  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts.  Burrill. 

PROX'Y,  V.  n.     To  vote  or  act  by  the  agency  of 

anotHer.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

PROX'Y-SHIP,  71.     The  office  of  a  proxy.  Brevint. 

PRt)CE,  n.  [The  old  name  for  Prussia.]  Prus- 
sian leather.  Dryden. 

PrOde,  n.  [Fr.  prude,  from  L.  prudens,  prudent. 
Richardson.  Huet.  Landais.  —  Supposed  by 
some  to  be  from  L.  provida^  provident,  by  oth- 
ers from  proba,  good.  Richardson. —  Todd  re- 
fers to  the  A.  S.  prut,  proud  ;  Icel.  pt^dr,  mod- 
est.] A  woman  over-scrupulous ;  a  woman  of 
affected  reserve,  coyness,  and  stiffness.     Stcift, 

The  nrm/e  appears  more  virtuous,  the  coquette  more  vi- 
cious, than  she  really  is.  Tatler. 

j^=  "  Prude,  a  French  word,  means  virtuous  or 
prudent ;  prud'homme  being  a  man  of  courage  and 
probity.  But  where  morals  are  greatly  and  almost 
universally  relaxed,  virtue  is  often  treated  as  hypoc- 
risy ;  and  thus,  in  a  dissolute  age,  and  one  disbelieving 
the  existence  of  any  inward  purity,  the  word  prude 
came  to  designate  one  who  affected  a  virtue,  even  as 
none  were  esteemed  to  do  any  thing  more  ;  and  in 
this  use  of  it,  which  having  once  acquired,  it  con- 
tinues to  retain,  abides  an  evidence  of  the  corrupt 
world,  dislilce  to,  and  disbelief  in,  tlie  realities  of  good- 
ness, its  willingness  to  treat  them  as  mere  hypocrisies 
and  shows.'*     Trench. 

PRtlt'D^NCE,  n.  [L.  prudentia  ;  It.  p}"udenza  ;  Sp. 
prudencia  ;  Fr.  prudence.]  The  quality  of  being 
prudent ;  the  habit  of  acting  at  all  times  with 
deliberation  and  forethought ;  wisdom  applied 
to  practice  ;  caution  ;  discretion  ;  carefulness. 

Prudence  is  one  of  the  virtues  which  were  called  cardinal 
by  the  ancient  ethical  writers.  Fleming, 

The  rules  of  prudence  in  general,  like  thelaws  of  the  stone 
tables,  are,  for  the  most  part,  prohibitive.  Thou  shalt  not  is 
their  characteristic  formula;  and  it  is  au  especial  part  of 
Christian  prudence  that  it  should  be  so.  Cohridge. 

Syn.  — See  Wisdom. 

t  PRO'D^N-CY,  n.     Prudence.  Backluyt. 

PRLl'U^NT,  a.  [L.  prudens,  contracted  from  jsro- 
videns;  pj'o,  before,  and  video,  to  see  ;  It.  &;  Sp. 
prudente ;  Fr.  pi^dent.]  Foreseeing  ;  cautious 
and  wise  in  measures  and  conduct;  circum- 
spect; wary;  considerate;  discreet;  judicious. 

Th& prudent  man  looketh  well  to  his  going.    Prov.  xrv.  15. 
A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 
And  unmatched  wit  and  judgment,  Sliak. 

Syn.  —  Prudent  characterizes  the  person  or  thing  ; 
prudential,  the  thing  only.  Prudent  is  opposed  to  im- 
prudent or  inconsiderate  ;  prudential,  to  voluntary.  Pi-u~ 
dent  man,  measure,  or  counsel ;  prudential  maxims  or 
motives;  cautious  or  discreet  person  or  conduct.  —  A 
prudential  committee  is  a  committee  having  superin- 
tendence or  care  of  some  business.  —  See  Cautious. 

PRU-DEN'TIAL,  a.  1.  Proceeding  from,  or  dic- 
tated by,  prudence  ;  politic.  "  Prudential 
rules."  Rogers.    "  Prudential  motives."    Tuke. 

2.  Having  superintendence  or  management 
of  the  concerns  of  a  society,  as  a  committee  ;  as, 
"  The  Prudential  Committee  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M." 

Syn.  —  See  Prudent. 

PRU-DEN'TIAL-iST,  n.  One  who  adheres  to,  or 
is  governed  by,  prudence.  Coleridge. 

PRU-DEN-Tt-AL'I-TY  (pni-den-she-ltl'e-te),  n.  Eli- 
gibility on  principles  of  prudence,  [r.]  Browne. 

PRU-DEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  prudential  manner  ; 
according  to  the  rules  of  prudence.  South. 

PRU-DEN'TIAL^  (pru-dgn'shfilz),  n.  pi.  Maxims 
of  prudence  or  practical  wisdom.  Watts. 

PrO'D^NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  prudent  manner ;  dis- 
creetly ;  judiciously.  Dryden, 

PRtJ'DJJR-Y,  ■«.     [Fr.  pruderic]    The  state  or  the 
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PRUD'HOMME 

conduct  of  a  prude ;  excessive  nicety  or  reserve 
in  conduct.  Pope. 

PRUD'HOMME'  (pr(S-d6m'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Ij.pru- 
dens,  prudent,  and  homo,  a  man.]  In  France, 
a  discreet  man  officially  selected  for  some  equi- 
table duty  in  his  neighborhood.  Smart. 

PRtJ'DiSH,  a.  Partaking  of  prudery  ;  affectedly 
nice,  modest,  or  reserved.  Garrick. 

Pr6'DISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  prudish  manner;  with 
affected  reserve  or  modesty.  Pope. 

PUtr'I-NATE,  a.  [L.  pruina,  frost.]  {Bot.)  Cov- 
ered with  a  powder  like  hoar-frost;  frosted.  Gi'ay. 

PRC'!-N0SE,  u..   [L.  prumosus.'\   Pruinate.   Gray. 

PROnE,  v.  a.  [From  Fr.  provigner,  to  lay  in  the 
groimd,  as  stocks  of  vine  for  propagation.  Tyr- 
w/dU.~ Old.  ^Tig.proin,  preen.}     [{'.pruned; 

pp.  PRUNING,  PRUNED.] 

1.  To  cut  off  the  superfluous  branches  of ;  to 
trim  ;  to  lop  ;  to  retrench  ;  to  clip. 

To  pruTt£  those  growing  plants  and  tend  theae  flowers.  Milton. 
You  have  no  leas  right  to  correct  rae  than  the  same  hand 

that  raised  a  tree  haa  to  jjrune  it-  rope. 

Horace  wiil  our  superfluous  branches  prune. 
Give  us  new  rules,  and  set  our  harp  in  tune.        Wctller. 

2.  t  To  make  clean  ;  to  clear ;  to  dress  ;  to 
preen. "  Many  birds^rune  their  feathers. "Bacon. 

PrOnE,  v.  n.  To  dress  for  show ;  to  ^r'm'k.Dryden. 

PrOne,  n.  [Gr.  irjjouKi;,  a  plum-tree  ;  L.  prunus, 
prunum,  a  plum ;  It.  iS;  Sp.  pruna ;  Fr.  prune.] 
A  dried  plum.  Bacon. 

The  prmisg  we  have  from  France  are  a  great  blaclc  plum 
that  grows  about  Montauban  and  those  parts.  They  dry 
them  as  much  as  they  can  in  the  sun;  and  what  wants  to  dry 
tliem  perfectly  they  make  out  by  the  heat  of  the  oven.  Locke. 

PRO'N^L,  n.     An  herb  ;  prunella.        Ainsworth. 

PR  U-J^EL  'LA,  n.  [From  Ger.  brUune,  the  quin- 
sy, the  croup.  Loimon.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  deciduous,  herbaceous 
plants;  self-heal;  all-heal.   Loudon.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Med.)  Sore  throat:  —  sore  mouth  ;  thrush: 
—  also  a  dangerous  disease  characterized  chief- 
ly by  pain  about  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  ex- 
tending to  the  arms  ;  —  sometimes  termed  neu- 
ralgia of  the  heart.  Its  precise  pathology  is 
not  known.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Anat.)  The  pupil  of  the  eye.     Dunglison. 

4.  Fused  nitre,  moulded  into  cakes  or  balls, 
used  for  chemical  purposes  ;  —  also  called  pru.- 
nella-salt.  Maunder. 

5.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth  ;  prunello.      Ash. 

PRU-NEL'LO,  n.    1.  A  prune  ;  a  plum.  Ainsieorth. 

'  2.  A  kind  of  woollen  or  mixed  stuff,  formerly 

used  for  elergymen's  gowns,"but  now  chiefly  for 

covering  shoes.  Simmonds. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow; 

The  rest  is  all  but  leather  anipruncllo.  Pope. 

PRfrNE'— TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  which  bears 
prunes  ;  a  variety  of  the  Prunus  domestica. 

Archer. 
PRl?N'?R,  n.     One  who  prunes.  Johnson. 

PRU-nIf'PR-OCS,  a.  [L.  prunum,  a  plum,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  plums.  Johnson. 

PrOn'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  prunes  ;  a 
trimming.  Brande. 

PrOn'ING-HOOK  (-hflk),  n.  A  knife  hooked  at 
the  point,  used  for  pruning.  Dryden. 

PEIJN'ING-KNIFB,  n.     A  knife  for  pruning. 
PRtTN'JNG-SHEAR?,  n.  pi.     Shears  for  pruning. 
PRt)'R!-eNCE,    >  „.      A„  itching;    an  eager  de- 
PRU'RJ-eN-CY,  )  sire  or  appetite.  Burke. 

PRt)'RI-ENT,  a.     [L.  prurio,  pruriens,  to  itch.] 

1.  Having  an  itching  or  uneasy  desire  ;  itch- 
ing;  craving.     "Prurient  curiosity."    Warton. 

2.  {Bot.)  Stinging.  Loudon. 

PRU-RTp'I-NOOs,  a.  [L.  pniriginosus ;  It.  S;  Sp. 
pruriginoso  ;  Fr.  prurigineux.']  Pertaining  or 
tending  to  prurigo.  Greenhill. 

PRU-Ri'o6,n.  [1,.,  an  itching.']  {Med.)  A  cn- 
taneous  disease  characterized  by  severe  itching, 
and  an  eruption  of  papula;  of  nearly  the  same 
color  as  that  of  the  adjoining  cuticle.  Dunglison. 

II  PRUSSIAN  (priish'an  or  priS'shjn)  [pri3sh'iin,  Sm. 
Wr, ;  prd'slifin,  P.  K.  C,  B.  Wb, ;  prii'she-^n  or 
priish'e-iin,  Earnshaw],  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or 
an  inhabitant  of  Prussia.  Murray. 
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II  PRUS'SIAN,  or  PRtfS'SIAN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating 
to  Prussia.  Howitt. 

Prussian  blue,  (Chem.)  a  blue  pigment  consisting  of 
three  equivalents  of  protocyanide  of  iron  and  two  of 
eesquicyanide  of  iron  ;  —  so  called  because  it  was  dis- 
covered in  Prussia.  OraJtam.  —  Soluble  or  basic  Prus- 
sian blue,  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  sesquiox- 
ide  of  iron  and  one  of  Prussian  blue.    Miller. 

II  PRUS'S|-ATE,  or  PRtiS'BI-ATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A 
compound  of  Prussic  acid  and  a  base ;  hydro- 
cyanate  ;  as,  "  Prussiate  of  potash."       Turner. 

II  PRUS'SIC,  or  PRtrs'S|C  [prus'sik,  K.  C.  B.  Wb.-, 
prus'sjk,  Sm.  Wr.'\,a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  cyanogen ;  hydrocyanic. 

j(^=*  Prussic  acid  is  a  very  powerful  poison,  a  sin- 
gle drop  of  it  applied  to  a  dog's  tongue  causing  death 
in  a  few  seconds.     Turner. 

II  PRUS'SINE,  or  PRUS'SINE,  n.  A  compound  of 
two  equivalents  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen  ; 
bicarburet  of  nitrogen ;  cyanogen.  Brande. 

PR&-TEN'{C,  a.  Noting  certain  astronomical  ta- 
bles published  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Smart. 

PRY  (pri),  V.  n.  [Of  imcertain  etymology.  —  Skin- 
ner suggests  Old  Fr.  preuver,  to  make  trial  or 
examination.]  [i.  pried  ;  pp.  prying,  pried.] 
To  peep  or  look  narrowly  ;  to  make  close  in- 
spection, scrutiny,  or  examination. 

To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state.  Shak. 

We  have  naturally  a  curiosity  to  be  prying  and  searching 

into  forbidden  secrets.  VEstrauye. 

PRY,  n.  Narrow  peeping  or  inspection.  C.  Smart. 

PRY,  n.  A  lever  employed  to  raise  or  move  heavy 
substances ;  a  prize.     [U.  S.,  and  Local,  Eng.] 

This  instruraeut  is  sometimes  called  a  pry,  Forby. 

PRY,  V.  a.  [?.  PRIED  ;  pp.  prying,  fried.]  To 
move  or  raise  by  means  of  a  lever  ;  to  prize.  — 
See  Prize.     [U.  S.,  and  Local,  Eng.] 

PRY'JNG,  p.  a.  Inspecting  closely,  or  looking 
with  impertinent  curiosity  ;  inquisitive.  Creech. 

PRY'ING,  n.     1.    The   act  of  one  who  pries,  or 

looks  with  impertinent  curiosity.  Browne. 

2.  Act  of  using  a  pry  or  lever.  Hohlyn. 

PRY'ING-LY,  ad.  With  close  or  narrow  inspec- 
tion ;  witli  impertinent  curiosity-  Biblioth.  Bihl. 

PRYT~A-J^E'UM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  irpvTaveTov.'] 
{Ant.)  A  public  building  in  some  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  where  the  prytanes  assembled  to  dine, 
and  where  those  who  had  done  special  service 
to  the  state  were  entertained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Andrews. 

PRYT'4-J^is,  n. ;  pi.  pryt'A'Ne?.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
irphravig.']  {Gr.  Ant.)  A  member  of  One  of  the  ten 
sections  of  fifty  each,  into  which  the  senate  of 
five  hundred  was  divided.  W.  Smith. 

.fi®=  The  prytanes  were  all  of  the  same  tribe.  They 
acted  as  presidents  both  of  the  council  and  the  assem- 
blies during  35  or  36  days,  as  the  case  mieht  be,  so  as 
to  complete  the  lunar  year  of  354  days.     iV.  Smith. 

PRYT'A-NY,  n.  [Gr.  irpvTaveia.']  The  period  of 
office  of  tlie  prytanes  of  one  section.  W.  Smith. 

PSALM  (sam,  84),  n.  [Gr.  ^alfibg,  ^dX/ia  ;  i^dAAw, 
to  play,  as  a  stringed  instrument;  tj. psahnus, 
psalma ;  It.  ^  Sp.  salmo  ;  Fr.  psau?ne.  —  Gael. 
salm.}     A  sacred  or  holy  song.  Peacham. 

She,  her  dauphters,  and  her  maids  meet  together  at  all 
hours  of  prayer  in  the  day,  and  chant  psalms  and  other  de- 
votions. Wm.  Law. 

PSAL'MTST  (sai'mistorsam'istl  [sal'mist,  W.J.  F.\ 
sai'mjst,  S.  E.  Ja. ;  sam'jst,  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb.'),  n. 
[Gr,  ijjaXiiiarng ;  L.  psalmista ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  salmista  ; 
Fr.  psalmiste-l  ^ 

1.  A  writer  or  composer  of  psalms  ;  —  applied 
specially  to  David,  KinEj  of  Israel,  as  the  author 
of  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament.    Addison. 

2.  (Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  A  clerk,  precentor, 
or  leader  of  music  in  the  church.  Wtnght. 

PSAL'MIS-TRY  (sai'mis-tre),  -n.  The  act  of  sing- 
ing psalms ;  'psalmody.  Milton. 

psal-m6d'ic  (s»1-),  )  „.     R3,^y„      t„   p^^i„„. 

PSAL-m6d'!-CAL,      )  dy.  Warton. 

PSAL'MO-DiST  (B&l'mo-dist),  n.  One  who  sings 
psalms.  Hammond. 

PSAL'MO-DIZE,  V.  n.  To  practise  psalmody  ;  to 
sing  psalms.  Cooper. 


PSEUDO-EPISCOPACY 

PSAL'MQ-DY  (s&rmo-de)  [sSl'mo-de,  S.  W.  P.  J, 
F.  Ja.  K'.  Sm.  A. ;  sim'o-de,  IVb. ;  s5m'o-de 
or  sil'mp-d?,  Wr.],  n.  [Gr.'  ifai^/coiia;  It.  .^  Sp. 
salmodia  ;  Fr.  psalmodie.]  Act,  practice,  or 
art  of  singing  psalms ;  psalm-singing.    Mason. 

PSAL'MO-GRAPH  (sSl'mo-grSf),  n.  A  psalmogra- 
pher.     "Vtd.vid^tliQ  psalmograph."  J.  Fox. 

PSAL-m6g'RA-PI-IJPR  {siil-m6g'rii-f?r,  84),  n.  [L. 
psalmographus,  from  Gr.  ^aljidg  (L.  psalmus),  a 
psalm,  and  ypd^w,  to  write.]  A  writer  of  psalms ; 
a  psalmographist ;  a  psalmist.  Loe,  1614. 

PSAL-MOG'RA-PHIST,  n.  A  writer  of  psalms  ;  a 
psalmographer;  a  psalmist.  Ash. 

PSAL-MOG'RA-PHY  (Bjl-mog'rj-fe),  ».  [Fr.  joiw?- 
mographie.'\  The  act,  the  art,  or  the  practice 
of  writing  psalms.  Bailey. 

PSALM'-SlNG-JNG  (s'Sm'-),  n.  Act,  art,  or  prac- 
tice of  singing  psalms  ;  psalmody.    Gent.  Mag. 

PSAL'T^R  (siwl'ter)  [ell'ter,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  E.  Ja. 
K.  R.  Wr. ;  sSl'ter,  Sm.  —  "  Such  [sSl'ter]  is  the 
present  pronunciation  of  this  word,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  original  Greek,  and  not  the  inter- 
vening Saxon."  Smart],  n.    [L.  psaUerium;  It. 

saltero,  salterio ;    Sp.  salterio  ;  Fr.  psautier. 

A.  S.  psaltere.] 

1.  The  book  of  Psalms  ;  — particularly  a  book 
in  which  the  Psalms  are  arranged  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church.  Common  Prayer, 

2.  {Roman  Catholic  Church.)  A  series  of  150 
devout  sentences  or  aspirations,  in  honor  of 
certain  mysteries,  as  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ : 
—  a  large  chaplet  or  rosary  consisting  of  150 
beads.  Wright. 

PSAL'T{;R-Y(sSlwrter-e),n.  [Heb.  pltlipB  ;  Gr. 

\f/a?.T},piov ;  L.  psalterium  ;  It.  §  Sp.  salt&rio  ;  Fr. 
psaUerion.]  A  Hebrew  stringed  instrument  of 
music.  Kitto. 

PSAM'MlTE  (s&m'lt),  m.  [Gr.  i^d^/zot,  sand.]  {Min.) 
A  variety  of  micaceous  sandstone.  Smart. 

PSAM-MIT'IC,  u.     Pertaining  to  psaramite.    Rev. 

PSAR'g-NITE,  n.  {Geol.)  Silicified  trunks  of  tree- 
ferns  found  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Permian 
group  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  Lyell. 

PSEU-De-PIG'R.\-PHOtJS,  a.  Falsely  ascribed, 
as  to  an  author.  Cudworth. 

PSEU-D^-PIC'RA-PHY  (su-de-),  n.  [Gr.  i^^evStj;, 
false,  and  hiy^a^ri,  inscription.]  The  ascription 
of  false  names  of  authors  to  works.        Brande. 

PSEU-DI-SOD'O-MOn,  n.  [Gr.  i,iviris,  false,  Xaoi, 
equal,  and  U^ov,  a  house.]  {Anc.  Arch.)  A 
mode  of  building  in  which  the  height,  length, 
and  thickness  differed.  Wright. 

PSEII'DO  (su'do,  84).  [Gr.  if-fBJos,  a  lie;  ^tvii'is, 
false.]     A  prefix  signifyingyo^e  or  counterfeit, 

PSEU'D0-A-P6s'TLE,  n.  [Gr.  i^cuim,  false,  and 
Eng.  apostle.]     A  false  apostle.  Scott, 

PSEU'Dp-BLEP'S(S,  n.  [Gr.  ^pcuHii,  false,  and 
P?.£TrTtti,  to  see.]  {Med.)  A  perversion  of  sight ; 
false  sight.  Dunglison. 

PSEU'DO-BULB,  n.  [Gr.  yfevSr/g,  false,  and  fiof.Pd;, 
a  bulb.]  {Bot.)  An  enlarged  aerial  stem  re- 
sembling a  tuber,  occurring  only  in  orchida- 
ceous plants.  Liiulley. 

PSEU'DO-CHI'NA,n.  {Bot.)  A s-pecies  of  Smilax, 
found  in  America ;  Smilax  pseudo-china.  Smart. 

PSEU'DO-CLER'pY,  n.    False  clergy.        Clarke, 

PSEU'DO-  DIP'T^R-AL, 
a.  [Gr.  ilTfii.K,  fal'so, 
5if,  twice,  and  Trrfpov,  a 
wing.]  {Arch.)  Noting 
a  building  or  a  temple 
in  which  the  distance 
from  each  side  of  the 
cell  to  the  columns  on  the  flanks  is  equal  to  two 
intercolumniations.  Brande. 

PSEU'DO-d6x,  a.  [Gr.  i^tu^ijt,  false,  and  U^a,  an 
opinion.]     False  in  opinion,     [u.]  Wright, 

t  PSEU'DO-f;-PrG'RA-PHOUS,  a.  [Gr.  4'aiSiyypa- 
i|io5,  falsely  registered.]  Inscribed  ivith  a  false 
name.  Cudworth, 

PSEU'np-5-PIS'CO-PA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  4'cvlfis,  false, 
and  Eiig.  episcopacy.']  False  episcopacy.  Milton. 


Pseudo-dipteral  temple. 


mJeN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RtlLE.  —  g,  p,  5,  J,  soft;  £,  R,  c,  s,  hard;   ^  as  z  ;   :^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


PSEUDO-EVANGELICISM 

PSEU'DO-E-VAN-gfEL'J-CIgM,  n.  [Gr.  iff^Jfe, 
false,  and  Eiig.  evangelidsm.']  A  false  view  of 
evangelical  doctrine.  Brit.  Crit. 

PSEU'DO-GA-LE'NA,  n.  [Gr.  ^ivifis,  false,  and 
Eng.  galena.']  {Ulin.)  False  galena,  or  black- 
jack. Ure. 

PSEU'DO-GRAPH  (su'do-grSf),  n.  False  writing ; 
pseudography.  Coekeram. 

PSEU-DOG'EA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ij-fuj^j,  false,  and 
ypai^v,  a  writing.]     False  writing.         B.  Jonson. 

PSEU-D6L'0-piST,  n.  A  retailer  of  falsehood; 
a  liar.  Maunder. 

PSEU-dOL'O-^Y  (su-dol'o-je),  n.  [Gr.  'lyivM-oyla ; 
\peuSiU,  false,  a'nd  Uyoi,  discourse.]  Falsehood 
of  speech ;  lying ;  mendacity.  Arbuthnot. 

PSEU'DO-MAR'TYR,  11.  [Gr.  iftu^TO,  false,  and 
Eng.  martyr.']     A  false  martyr.  Blount. 

PSEU'DO-Me-TAL'LIC,  a.  [Gr.  ^.ivi^s,  false,  and 
Eng.  metallic]  {ilin.)  Exhibiting  lustre  only 
when  held  to  the  light.  Smart. 

PSEU'DO-MOR'PHOys,  a.  [Gr.  iffu^^j,  false,  and 
fo^ijifi,  form.]  (Crystallography.)  Noting  min- 
erals which  have  a  form  of  crystallization  for- 
eign to  the  species  to  which  they  belong.  Dana. 

PSEU'DO-NYME  (su'do-nlm),  n.  [Gr.  if^fui,};,  false, 
and  ouoiia,  a  name.]     A  false  name.       Qu.  Rev. 

PSEU-DON'Y-MOUS,  a.  Having  a  false  or  ficti- 
tious name.  JEc.  Rev. 

PSEU'D0-PHI-L6s'0-PH{:R,  n.  [Gr.  <ffui5.if,  false, 
and  Eng.  philosopher.]  A  false  philosopher ; 
pretender  to  philosophy.  Smart. 

PSBU'DO-PHI-LOS'O-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ij-mfe,  false, 
SLUiSng. philosophy.]  False  philosophy.  Ch.  Ob. 


PSE&'DO-R5-PUB'L!-CAN,   n. 
tended  republican. 


A  false   or  pre- 
Clarke. 


PSEU'DO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  i^eBJoj,  falsehood,  and 
uko-kIm,  to  see.]  (Opt.)  A  name  given  to  the 
stereoscope  when  employed  to  produce  what  are 
called  conversions  of  relief,  and  consisting  of 
two  reflecting  prisms  placed  in  a  frame,  with 
adjustments,  so  that,  when  applied  to  the  eyes, 
each  eye  may  see  separately  the  reflected  im- 
age of  the  projection  which  usually  falls  on  that 
eye.  Brande. 

PSEU'DO-SPER'MIC,  a.  [Gr.  ^cvifn,  false,  and 
uirl^lia',  a  seed.]  (Bot.)  Noting  fruits  whose 
pericarp  is  so  closely  attached  to  the  seed  that 
it  cannot  readily  be  distinguished  from  one  of 
its  integuments.  Henslow. 

PSEU'DO-STEL'LA,  n.  [Gr.  'f^euSrig,  false,  and 
L.  stelici,  a  star.]  '  Any  kind  of  meteor  or  phe- 
nomenon appearing  in  the  heavens  and  resem- 
bling a  star.  Button. 

PSEU-d6tH'Y-r6n,  n.  [Gr.  i^tuJw,  false,  and 
eiipa,  a  door."]     (Arch.)  A  false  door.      Brande. 

PSECr'DO-TI^f'p-A,  n.  [Gr.  ^euii);,  false,  and  L. 
tinea,  a  moth.]'  {Ent.)  A  caterpillar  whose 
habitation  or  sheath  is  fixed  or  immovable  ;  bee- 
moth.  Wright. 

PSEU'DO-VOL-CAN'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  pro- 
duced by,  a  pseudo-volcano.  Cleaveland. 

PSEU'DO-VOL-CA'NO,  «.  [Gr.  <|™i!i7s,  false,  and 
It.  volcano.] 

1.  A  volcano  which  emits   smoke  and  some- 
times flame,  but  never  lava.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  burning  mine  of  coal.  Wright. 

PSHAW  (shiw,  84),  inter).  Poh !  pugh  !  —  ex- 
pressing contempt,  disdain,  or  dislike.  Spectator. 

PSl-LAN'THRO-PI§M,  «.  The  doctrines  or  prin- 
ciples of  psilanthropists.  Coleridge. 

PSI-LAN'THEO-PIst  (sI-Hn'fhro-pSst),  n.  [Gr. 
i^u.os,  bare,  mere,  and  aVflpwiro?,  a  man.]  One 
who  believes  Christ  to  have  been  a  mere  nian ; 
a  humanitarian.  Coleridge. 

PSI-LOM'^-LANE,  n.  [Gr.  ij-i^.fe,  bare,  andfctVat, 
IxV.am;,  black.]  {Min.)  A  massive,  botryoidal, 
dark-colored  ore  of  manganese.  Dana. 

PSI-LO'THRON,  n.  [Gr.  \i-i).wB(>ov;  \l,iUai,  to  make 
bare  or  bald  ;  L.  psilothrum.]  A  substance  for 
removing  hair ;  a  depilatory.  Dimghson. 

PSIT-TA'CEOUS  (sjt-ta'shus),  a.  (Ornith.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  resembling,  the  parrot.      P.  Cyc. 
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PSIT'TA-cId,  a.     Psittaceous.  Wright. 

PSlT-TJg-J-D^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ift'rraKOf ;  L.  psitta- 
cusy  a  parrot.]  {Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Scansores^  including  the  sub-families 
PezoporincEj  AraincOj  Lorttice,  Psittaciiice,  and 
Cacatuinoe ;  parrots.     Gray. 

PSIT-TA-Ci' ^.My     n.    pi. 

[See  PsiTTACiDiE.]  {Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of 
birds  ot  the  order  Scan- 
sores  and  family  Psztta- 
cidcB\  parrots,         Ch'ay. 

PSO'AS     (so'&s),     n.  ;     pi. 
PSO-ZE.  [Gr.  i^fJa.]  {Anat.) 
The   name  of  two   mus-     Chrysotis  Dufresnianus. 
cles  of  the  loins.     Dunglison. 

PSg-PHI'J^JE,  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  i^o^^w,  to  make 
a  noise.]  {Ornith.') 
A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order 
Grall(B  and  family 
Ardeid(B\  trumpet- 
ers. Gray. 

PSb'RA    (so'r?),     n. 

[L.,  from  Gr.  if  aipa,  Cariama  cristata. 

ifdw,  to  rub.]  (Med.)  A  cutaneous  eruption  of 
very  minute  pimples,  itching  intolerably,  and 
terminating  in  scabs  ;  the  itch.  Dunglison. 

PSg-RI'4-SiS  (so-ri'fi-sis),  n.  {Med.)  State  of  be- 
ing affected  with  psora  :  —  a  term  now  applied  to 
a  cutaneous  affection  consisting  of  rough,  amor- 
phoiis  scales  ;  scaly  tetter ;  dry  scall.  Dunglison. 

PSO'RIC  (so'-),  a.  [Gr.  if  wpiKtSj  ;  L.  psoricus  ;  Fr. 
psorique.']    {Med.)  Relating  to  psora.    Herring. 

PSV'jCH?;  (si'ke),  n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  dis- 
covered by  De  Gasparis  in  1852.  Levering. 

PSY-jCHI'A-T^R,  n.     One  who  treats  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  mind.  Dunglison. 
PSY-eHi-4-TRI'A,  )  ,j,      |-Gr.   ^v^r),   the   mind, 
PeY-jCHI'A-TRY,       S  the  soul.]     {Med.)  Medical 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  mind.    Dunglison. 
PSY'€HIC  (si'kik),               }  a.   [Gr.  ^v^(K6g,  ipv^rj, 
PSY'jCHI-CAL  (si'ke-k?]),  >  the   mind,    the    soul; 
L.  psgchihus.j     Psychological.  Dunglison. 

FSY'eH\CS,u.pl.     Psychology,     [r.]  Boget. 

PSY'CHI^M  (si'kizm)  n.  [Gr.  (fu;^)},  the  soul;  Fr. 
psychisme/]  The  doctrine  of  Quesne,  that 
there  is  a  fluid  diffused  throughout  allnature, 
animating  equally  all  living  and  organized  be- 
ings, and  that  the  difference  in  their  actions  is 
owing  to  their  particular  organization.  Fleming. 

PSY-jCHO-Logj'IC  (si-ko-loj'ik,  84),        ;  a.         [It. 

PSY-jCHO-LO^'I-CAL  (si-ko-loj'e-kril),  >  psicologi- 
co  ;  Fr.  psycholo'gique.']  "Pertaining  to  psychol- 
ogy, or  to  the  mind  or  soul.  Maty. 

PSY-jCHO-LO^'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  psychological 
manner.  *         "  Coleridge. 

PSY-€H6L'0-^iST,  n.  [It.  psicologista  ;  Fr.  ^sy- 
chologiste.^     One  versed  in  psychiology.  Bailey. 

PSY-€HOL'0-^Y  (sT-kol'o-je),  «.  [Gr.  ^vxi'i,  the 
mind,  the  soul,  and  l6yosy  a  discourse ;  It.  psi- 
cologia\  S'p.  sicologia;  'Fr.psychologie.'] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  mind  or  soul,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  body :  —  the  knowledge  of  the  mind 
and  its  faculties  which  is  derived  from  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  of  consciousness  ;  the  sci- 
ence of  the  mind,  as  manifested  by  conscious- 
ness ;  metaphysics.  Todd.     Fleming. 

2.  A  treatise  on  the  mind  or  soul.  Todd, 
as^  •'  Psychology  has  been  divided  into  two  parts  : 

1.  The  empirical,  having  for  its  object  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness,  and  the  faciilries  by  which  tliey  are 
produced  ;  2.  The  rational^  having  for  its  object  tiie 
nature  or  substance  of  The  soul,  its  spirituality,  im- 
mutability," &,c.    Fleming. 

PSY-€H6jM'A-jCHY  (sj-kom'a-ke),  n.  [Gr.  ifu;^'?, 
the  soul,  and  iin^^  a  battle.]  A  conflict  of  the 
soul  with  the  body.  Walker. 

PSY'JCHO-MAN-CY  (si'ko-),  n.  [Gr.  ifu;^t5.  the 
soul,  and  iiavTfia,  prophecy.]  Divination  by  con- 
sulting the  spirits  or  souls  of  the  dead.  Walker. 

PSY-CHg-PAN'NY-€HI^M,  n,  [Gr.  ify;^)?,  the  soul, 
-rras,  rrav,  all,  ond'vb^,  night.]  The  doctrine  that  at 


Ptarmigan 
(^Tetrao  lagopus). 


Pterocles  alchata. 
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death  the  soul  falls  asleep,  and  does  not  awake 
until  the  resurrection  of  the  body.         Fleming. 

PSY-CHROM'jE-TER,  n.  [Gr.  <pvxp6s,  cold,  and 
lilrpov,  a  measure.]  (Cheni.)  An  instrument 
consisting  of  two  smiilar  and  very  delicate  mer- 
curial thermometers,  one  of  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  while  the  other  is  dry  ;  wet-bulb 
hygrometer  ;  —  used  in  observations  for  deter- 
mining the  dew-point  or  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  in  the  air.  Brande.     Graham. 

PSY-fJHROM'Jl-TRY,  re.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  measurement  of  the  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere ;  hygrometry.  Nichol. 

PSY-jCHRO-PHO'BI-A,  re.  [Gr.  ^"xpii,  cold,  and 
ipoPioiiai,  to  fear.]  Fear  or  dread  of  any  thing 
cold.  Maunder. 

PSYEH'TIC,  re.  [Gr.  \l.iiKr:K6t,  cooling. —  Fr. 
psychtique.]  (Med.)  A  refrigerating  medi- 
cine. Smart. 

PTAR'M!-GAN  (tilr'me-gSn,  84),  re. 
( Ornith.'}  A  rasorial  bird  of  the 
family  Tef^'aonidte,  the  smallest  , 
of  the  British  grouse  ;  white-  I 
grouse  ;  Tetrao  lagopus,  or  La- 
gopus vulgaris.  Yarrell. 

PTEE-t-PL5-gfIS'TIC,  a.  [Gr. 
Trrepdi/,  a  wing,  nnd  nXi'icawy  to 
strike.]  Pertaining  to  fowling, 
or  shooting  birds.  Wright. 

PTER-0-CLl'JVJE,     re. 
(Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Gallince 
and    family    Tetraonidm ; 
sand-grouse.  Cray. 

PTER-p-DAC'TYL  (ter-o- 
dak'tj]),  n.  [Gr.  Trrfptiv,  a 
wing,  and  5d«™.lof,  a  finger.]  (Pa?.)  A  fossil  fly- 
ing reptile  ;  —  named  from  the  fifth  toe  of  the 
anterior  feet  being  lengthened,  so  as  to  serve  as 
the  expansor  of  a  membranous  wing.       Baird. 

PTER'0-p6d  (tSr'o-pod,  84),  re.  [Gr.  irrfprii/,  a  wing, 
and  7ro6f,  TrotStiy,  a  foot.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
Pteropoda.  Brande. 

PTE-ROP' 0-DJ,  n. pi.  (Zool.)  A  class  of  mol- 
lusks  which  live  in  the  open  sea,  and  have  a 
pair  of  flippers  or  wings  by  which  they  pass 
rapidly  through  the  water.  Brande. 

PTf-KOP'O-DOtJS,  u.  Belonging  to,  or  resem- 
bling, pteropods.  Wright. 

PTER'Y-GOID  (ter'e-gbid,  84),  a.  [Gr.  irr/pv|,  irripv- 
yos,  a  wing,  and  fHos,  form.]  (Anat.)  Wing- 
shaped.  Dunglison. 

PTIL-g-M-b-RHYM'-eHI ' M:M,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  irri- 
^ov,  a  feather, 
and  jibyyos,  a 
beak.]  (Or- 
nith.) A  sub- 
family of  co- 
nirostral  birds 
of   the   order  r,  ,      ■        ,  „■ 

jt  J  Calornis  metallicus. 

Passeres  and 

family  Stu-rnid(e\  glossy  starlings.     Gray. 

PTISAN  (tiz-zSn'  Or  tiz'an,  84)  [tiz-zan',  S.  W.  F. 
Ja.  K. ;  tiz'fin,  P.  J.  Sm.  Wb.],  n.  [Gr.  irno-di/i; ; 
L.  ptisana  ;  It.  &  Sp.  tisana ;  Fr.  ptisane.  tisane.] 
(Med.) 

1.  A  decoction  of  barley.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  An  agueous  medicine  containing  but  little 
or  no  medicinal  agent.  Dunglison. 

PTOL-ip-MA'IC  (tol-e-ma'ik),  a.  Relating  to  Clau- 
dius Ptolemy,  an  astronomer  who  lived  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
or  to  his  system  of  the  universe. 

Ptolemdic  system,  (jlstrojt.)  the  system  of  astroiiomy 
taught  by  Ptolemy  and  his  followers,  and  universally 
prevalent  till  the  time  of  Coperniens,  which  assumed 
the  earth  to  be  at  rest  and  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  all  tlie  celestial  bodies  to  revolve  around 
it  from  east  to  west  in  circular  orbits.  JVij:kol. 

PTY'A-LIne,  re.  (Chem.)  An  organic  principle 
constituting  about  one  third  of  the  soluble  solids 
of  the  saliva,  and  having  the  power  of  convert- 
ing starch  into  dextrine  and  into  sugar.  Miller. 

PTY'A-Ll§M  (tl'?-lizm),  re.  [Gr.  nrvaXtCfiSs ;  jrriai, 
to  spit ;  It.  ptialismo  ;  Sp.  tialismo  ;  Fr.  ptya- 
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lisme.]     {Med.)  A  superabundant  secretion  of 
saliva ;  salivation.  Dunglison. 

PTY-AL'O-GOGUE  (ti-al'o-g5g),  n.  [Gr  itrvaXov, 
spittle,  and  ayo),  to  drive.]  {Mus.)  A  ptysma- 
gogue ;  a  sialogogue.  Dunglison. 

PTY^'MA-GOGUE  (tiz'msi-gSg),  n.  [Gr.  Trr&d/ia, 
spittle,  and  ayuiy  to  drive.]  {Med.)  A  medicine 
that  promotes  the  discharge  of  saliva ;  a  sialo- 
gogue. jjunglison. 

t  PUB'BLE,  «.    Pursy  ;  fat.  Drant. 

pD'B^R-AL,  (t.  Pertaining  to  puberty.  Dunglison, 

PU'B^R-TY,  n.  [L.  puhertas ;  pubes,  puber,  adult ; 
It.  pubet'th;  Sp.  pubei-tad;  Fr.  pitberte.]  The 
time  of  life  at  which  a  person  is  capable  of  pro- 
creation or  of  bearing  young,  which  according 
to  the  civil  law^  is  at  twelve  years  of  age  for 
females  and  fourteen  for  males.  Bacon. 

PU-BER'U-LENT,  a.  [L.  puber^  downy.]  {Bot.) 
Covered  with  fine,  short,  almost  imperceptible 
down  ;  pulverulent ;  pulveraceous.  Grag. 

Pfj'BE^,  n.  [L.]  1.  (Anat.)  The  hair  on  the  privy 
parts; — the  middle  part  of  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion. Dunglison. 

2.  {Med.)  Puberty,     [r.]  Dunglison. 

3.  {Bat.)  A  downy  substance  which  grows  on 
some  plants  ;  pubescence.  Wright. 

PU-BES'C^NCE,  n.  [It.  pubescejiza  ;  Sp.  pube- 
scencia  ;  Fr.  pubescence .1 

1.  The  state  of  arriving  at  puberty ;  the  state 
of  puberty  ;  nubility.  Browne. 

2.  {Bot.)  Down  closely  pressed  to  the  sur- 
face. Loudon. 

py-BES'cpN-CY,  n.    Pubescence,    [r.]    Broione. 

PU-BES'C^NT,  a.  [L.  pubesco,  ptcbescens,  to  ar- 
rive at  puberty  :  It.  puhescente  ;  Fr.  pubescent.'] 

1.  Arriving  at  puberty  ;  nubile.  Brow7ie. 

2,  {Bot.)  Covered  Avith  pubescence ;  having 
fine  or  soft  hairs.  Gray. 

PU'B|C,  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  pubis.  "  Pu- 
bic arch."     "  Pubic  ligaments."         Dunglison. 

PU'BIS,  n.  {Anat.)  The  anterior  part  of  one  of 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis  {os  innondnatum),  cor- 
responding to  the  genital  organs.      Dunglison. 

PUB'LTC,  a.  [L.  publiciis;  populus,  people;  It. 
pubblico;  S-p.  piibllco  ;  Ft.  pi^Uc.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  regarding,  or  affecting,  the 
whole  people,  or  a  state,  nation,  or  community; 
not  private.  "  The  public  service."  White. 
'^The public  weal."     Swift. 

2.  Open  to  all ;  generally  known  ;  notorious. 
'^  A  public  example."  Matt.  i.  19. 

3.  Open  for  general  use  or  entertainment. 
^' Public  houses."  Addison.  "  Pi(6/ic  highway." 

4.  Common;  general;  as,  ^^ Public  opinion." 
Syn.  —  See  Common,  General. 

PUB'LIC,  n.  The  people  at  large  ;  the  general 
body  of  mankind,  or  of  a  state,  nation,  or  com- 
munity ;  persons  ;  men. 

Thep«6/tc  is  more  disposed  to  censure  than  to  praise. 

Adi-liiiOTi. 

In  ■public,  before  the  people  at  large;  in  open  view 
or  general  notice.  Locke. 

PUB'LI-CAN,  n.  \h.  publicanus  I  It,  §  Sy.  publi- 
cano ;  Fr.  publicain.l 

1.  {Rom.  Ant.)  A  farmer  of  the  public  rev- 
enue : —  one  employed  in  collecting  tribute  or 
taxes ;  a  tax-gatherer. 

As  JcBus  sat  at  meat  in  tlie  house,  minyJJvbliccnaraDA  sin- 
ners came  and  sat  down  with  liim  and  his  disciples. 

Matt.  ix.  10. 

,8®=  "There  were  two  distinct  classes  of  publicans, 
—  the  fanners- general  of  the  revenues,  who  were  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  honorable 
grades  of  citizens,  and  the  deputies,  or  under-pub- 
licans,  of  an  inferior  caste,  whose  reputation  was  on 
a  par  with  that  of  the  most  degraded  citizens.  Hence, 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  word  rendered  publicans 
by  the  Latin  translators  is  almost  always  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  sinners."     Brande. 

2.  The  keeper  of  a  public  drinking-house, 
or  a  house  of  entertainment.  Johnson. 


PCB-LI-CA'TTON,  n.     [L.  publicatio;  It.  _ 
cazione;  S]).  publicacion  ;  Tr.  pttblicatioii.'] 

1.  The  act  of  publishing  or  making  public ; 
divulgation  ;  promulgation  ;  proclamation. 
*^  Publication  of  heavenly  mysteries."    Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  publishing,  or  offering  to  the 


PUB'; 


public,"  as  a  book  :  —  an   edition.     "  The  pid)- 
lication  of  these  papers."  Swift. 

3,  A  book,  pamphlet,  or  other  literary  work 
published.  Roget. 

4.  {Law.)  The  formal  declaration  made  by  a 
testator  at  the  time  of  signing  his  will,  that  it  is 
his  last  will  and  testament.  Burrill. 

PXJB'LTC-HEART'jpD,  a.  Public-spirited.  "They 
were  public-hearted  men."  Clarendon. 

PUB'L(C— HOUSE,  n.     An  inn  or  tavern.      Booth, 
i^^  In  England  more  generally  apphed  to  a  beer- 
shop  or  ale-house.     Simmonds. 

PUB'LI-CiST,  ti.  A  writer  on  the  laws  of  nature 
and  nations.  —  See  Lawyer.  Burke. 

PUB-LI^'I-TY,  n.  [It.  puhblicith ;  Sp.  publicidad ; 
Fr.  publiciti'.']  The  state  of  being  public  or 
open  to  the  knowledge  of  all ;  notoriety,   l^odd. 

PUB'LIC-LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  public  manner  ;  open- 
ly ;  without  concealment  or  limitation.     Bacon. 
2.  In  the  name  of  the  public.     "Great  re- 
wards ^TQ  publicly  offered."  Addison. 

PtJB'LIC-MlND'^D,  a.     Public-spirited.      Clarke. 

PUB'LTC-MIND'^D-NESS,  n.  Regard  to  the  pub- 
lic good;  public-spiritedness.  South. 

PUB'L]C-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  public  ; 
publicity,     [r.]  Boyle. 

PUB'LIC-SP[R'IT-:5D,  a.  Having  regard  to  the 
public  interest,  apart  from  private  advantage. 
"  The  public-spirited  men  of  their  age."  Dryden. 

PUB'LIC-SPIR'IT-^D-LY,  a'd.  AYith  public  spirit; 
with  regard  to  the  public  good.  Wright. 

PUB'L|C-SPiR'lT-|:D-NESS,  n.  Regard  to  the 
public  good  apart  from  private  interest.  Delany. 

'LISH,  i\  a.     [L.  publico  ;  It.  pubblicare  ;  Sp. 
ibllcar;YT.piiblier.']   [i.  published  ;7jyj.  pub- 
lishing, PUBLISHED.] 

1.  To  make  public  ;  to  make  publicly  known  ; 
to  announce ;  to  declare  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  di- 
vulge ;  to  proclaim ;  to  promulgate  ;  to  utter ; 
to  advertise. 

The  unwearied  sun.  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 

And  pvhlishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  almighty  liand.  Addison. 

2.  To  put  forth  or  issue  to  the  public,  as  a 
book,  or  an  engraving ;  to  print  and  offer  for  sale. 

3.  To  announce  or  post  legally,  as  banns  of 
marriage,  or  of  parties  intending  marriage. 

Syn. —  To  publish  is  a  general  term  for  making 
any  thing  known.  Publish  news,  books,  &c.  .An- 
nounce a  book,  then  publish  it,  and  afterwards  adver- 
tise it.  A  person  advertises  in  order  io  publish,  but  he 
may  publish  without  advertising-  To  promulgate  is  to 
publish  widely,  or  to  make  known  to  many.  To  re- 
veal and  disclose  is  to  divulge  what  was  concealed  or 
hidden.  Reveal  secrets  ;  diculge  or  disclose  secrets  or 
crimes.  —  See  Announce,  Declare. 

PUB'LISH-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  published; 
worthy  or  fit  for  publication.  Qu.  Rev. 

PUB'LJSH-^R,  n.    One  who  publishes.  Atterbury. 

PUB'LISH-ING,  J3.  a.  That  publishes;  as,  "A 
publishing  house." 

PUB'LISH-MENT,  n.     1.  The   act  of  publishing ; 

publication,     [r.]  Fabyan. 

2.  An  official  notice  of  an  intended  marriage. 

[Local,  U.  S.]  Massachusetts  Statutes. 

PyC-COON',  n.  {Bot.)  A  North  American  plant, 
having  tuberous  roots,  with  the  reddish  juice  of 
which  the  Indians  stain  themselves  or  their 
utensils  ;  Lithospei'mum  hirtum.  Gray. 

PUCE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  p^tce,  a  flea.]  Dark  brown 
or  brownish  purple ;  of  a  flea  color ;  —  written 
also  puke.     Todd. 

fPU'CEL,  n.  {Fv.pucelle.']  A  girl;  a  maid;  a 
virgin ;  —  also  written  pucelle.  Chaucer. 

PU'C?L-A^E,  ■«.  [Fr.]  Virginity,  [r.]   Robinson. 

PU'CJ?-r6n,  71.  [Fr.,  fi-ompzice,  a  flea.]  {Ent.)  A 
genus  of  hemipterous  insects  which  live  on 
plants;  vine-fretter ;  plant-louse.  Loudon. 

PUCHAPAT,  n.  {Bot.)  An  herb  whose  dried  tops 
yield  a  peculiarly  scented  product  used  in  per- 
fumery, the  tincture  of  which  is  called  the  es- 
sence of  patchouli,  or  simply  patchouli ;  Pogos- 
temon  patchouli.  A  rcher. 


PUCK,  n.  [Su.  Goth.  Ss  Icel.  puke,  a  demon.  Lye. 
Junius. — Scandinavian  pUki,  a  boy.  Brande.'] 
A  fiend;  a  goblin  ;  a  sprite; — particularly  the 
fairy  depicted  in  Shakspeare's  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  called  also  Robin  Goodfellow, 
Friar  Rush,  Pug,  Pug-Robin,  Puck-hairy, 
Puck-hary,  &c.  Nares.     Brande. 

PtrCK'-BALL,  n.  A  kind  of  mushroom  full  of 
dust ;  a  puft-ball.  Bailey. 

PDck'J^R,  v.  a.  [Old  Eng.  poke,  a  pocket.  Sere- 
nius.]  \i.  PUCKERED  ;  pp.  puckering,  puck- 
ered.] To  gather  or  contract  into  small  folds 
or  wrinkles  ;  to  corrugate.     Spectator.     Sharp. 

PUCK'^R,  n.  1.  A  small  fold  or  wrinkle.  Johnson, 

2.  Perplexity  ;  agitation  ;  confusion  ;  bother. 

[Vulgar,  Eng.,  Scot.,  and  U.  S.]  HalUwell. 

PUCK'^RED  (puk'erd),  p.  a.  Gathered  into  puck- 
ers; wrinkled. 

PUCK'^R-]f.R,  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  puckers. 

PUCK'FIST,  n.  A  puck-ball ;  a  puft-ball  ;  —  used 
as  a  term  of  reproach.  B.  Jonson. 

PUD'D^N-iNG,  n.  {Naut.)  A  mass  or  quantity  of 
yarns,  matting,  or  oakum,  used  to  prevent 
chafing :  —  a  thick  wreath  or  circle  of  cordage 
fastened  about  a  mast  between  the  trusses,  to 
prevent  the  yards  from  falling  down,  when  the 
ropes  by  which  they  are  suspended  are  shot 
away.  Dana.     Mar.  Diet. 

PUD'D;pR,  n.  A  pother  ;  a  tumult ;  a  bustle ;  con- 
fusion.    [Low.]  Milton.     Locke. 

PUD'DpR,  V.  n.  \i.  puddered;  pp.  pudderixg, 
ruddered.]    To  make  a  pother.  [Low.]  Locke. 

PUD'DjpR,  V.  a.  To  pother  ;  to  bother ;  to  harass  ; 
to  perplex.     [Low.]  Locke. 

PUD'DING,  n.  [L.  botulus,  a  sausage;  Low  L. 
bodinus,  a  pudding;  It. podingo;  Si). pudin, pu- 
dingo  ;  Fr.  boudin.  —  But.  podding  ;  Ger.  §  Sw. 
pudding  \  Dan.  budding.] 

1.  A  mass  for  food,  variously  compounded, 
boiled  or  baked.  Prior. 

2.  Something  of  the  consistence  and  softness 
of  a  pudding.  Smart. 

3.  An  intestine,     [r.]  Shak. 

4.  An  intestine  stuffed  with  edible  ingre- 
dients; a  kind  of  sausage.  Johnson. 

5.  Victuals  ;  food.     [Proverbial.]  P7ior. 

6.  {Nazit.)  Puddening.  Mar.  Diet. 

PUD'DING-BAG,  n.  A  bag  in  which  pudding  is 

boiled.  A^-buthnot. 

PUD'DING-FISH,  n.  {Ich.)    A  species  of  fish  ; 

Spams  radiatu-s.  Hamilton. 

PUD'DJNG-GRAss,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Mentha.  Wright. 

PUD'DING-GROSS,  n.     A  plant.  Johnson. 

PUD'DING-HEAD'eD,  a.     Dull;  stupid.      Sterne. 

PUD'piNG-PlE,  ™.     A  pudding  with  meat  baked 

in  it.  Hudibras. 

PUD'DING-PiPE-TREE,  n.     {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 

genus  of  Cassia.  Wiight. 

PUD'DING-SLEEVE,  n.  A  full  sleeve,  as  of  a 
clergyman  in  full  dress.  Sicift. 

PUD'DING-STONE,  ?i.  {Min.)  Rounded  water- 
worn  fragments  of  rock  or  pebbles,  cemented 
together  by  another  mineral  substance  of  a 
silicious,  argillaceous,  or  calcareous  nature ; 
conglomerate.  Lyell. 

PUD'DING-TIME,  7i.  1.  The  time  of  dinner,  pud- 
ding being  formerly  the  first  dish  set  on  the 
table.  Johnso7i. 

2.  Nick  of  time;  critical  time.         Hudib7'as. 

PtJD'DLE  (pud'dl),  7i.  [Old  Eng.  podel,  podle, 
poodle. — See  Pool.] 

1.  A  small  stand  or  pool  of  dirty  water  ;  a 
muddy  plash.  Addison. 

2.  A  mixture  of  tempered  clay  and  sand  re- 
duced to  a  semi-fluid  state,  used  for  engineering 
purposes.  Sim7nonds. 

PUD'DLE,    V.    u.      [i.   PUDDLED  ;    pp.     PUDDLIXG, 

puddled.] 

1.  To  make  muddy  or  foul ;  to  mix  with  dirt ; 
to  muddy.     ^'■Puddled  water."  Sidney. 

2.  To  fill  or  stop  up  with  puddle  in  order  to 
exclude  or  stop  water.  Wright. 
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3.  To  convert  into  wrought  iron,  as  cast  iron. 

—  See  Puddling.  Ure. 

PtJD'DLE,  V.  n.  To  make  a  dirty  stir  ;  to  be  in  a 
confused  state ;  to  muddle.  Junius. 

PUO'DLgU,  10.    One  who  puddles  iron.      Wright. 

PUD'DLE-ROLL§,  n.  pi.  A  pair  of  large,  heavy 
rollers,  with  grooved  surfaces,  for  flattening 
iron  into  bars.  Simmonds. 

PUD'DLTNG,  n.  The  process  of  purifying  cast 
iron  of  extraneous  substances,  as  carbon,  sili- 
con, &c.,  by  means  of  the  intense  heat  of  the 
puddling  furnace,  and  thus  converting  it  into 
wrought  or  malleable  iron.  Ure. 

Puddling  furnace^  a  kind  of  reverberatory  furnace 
used  in  puddling  iron.  Oraliam. 

PUD'DLY,  ct.     Muddy  ;  dirty ;  miry.  Carew. 

PUD'DOCK,  »i.     A  small  enclosure;  a  paddock; 

—  also  written  ^WTOc/c.    [Local,  Eng.J  Bailey. 

PU'D(;N-CY, n.  [h. pudeo,j>udens,to\>e  ashamed.] 
Modesty  ;  shamefacedness.  Shak. 

PV-DEJ^'D4,n.pl.     [L.]     The  private  parts. 


PU'DJC,         I 
PU'D!-C.\L,  ' 


a.     [L.  pudlcus,  modest.]    Relating 
to  the  genital  organs.      Dunglison. 


Py-Dly  I-TY,  )!.  [L.  ptidicitia ;  It.  pudicizia ;  Sp. 
pudicicia ;  Fr.  pudicifd.']  Modesty  ;  chastity. 
"  The  sacred  fire  of  pudicity."  HoweU. 

t  PUE,  V.  u.  To  make  a  low,  whistling  sound,  as 
a  bird.  Pembroke. 

PU'fR,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Lmo.)  A  child  of  either 
sex;  —  a  term  sometimes  restricted  to  mean  a 
boy.  Bouvier. 

2.  A  tanner's  name  for  dog's  dung,  used  as 
an  alkaline  steep  for  removing  the  lime  from  the 
pores,  and  destroying  the  grease  in  the  skin,  in 
order  to  fit  it  for  receiving  the  tannin.  Simmonds. 

PU'^-RILE,  a.    \\j.  puerilism  puer,  pueri,  a  child; 
^Jt.  puejnle ;  Sp.^wenV;  Fr.  pueiil.']     Pertaining 
to,  or  befitting,  a  child;  childish;  boyish;  ju- 
venile ;  youthful.  "Puerile  amusements."  Pope. 
Syn.  —  See  Youthful. 

P(J'5-B.!LE-LY,  ad.  In  n  puerile  manner;  boy- 
ishly; triflirigly.  Wright. 

PU'(;-RILE-NESS,  n.    Boyishness  ;  puerility. 

PU-p-RIL'l-TY,  n.  [L.  puerilitas  ;  It.  puerilith ; 
Sp.  puerilid'ad  ;  Fr.  piierilite.'] 

1.  Childishness  ;  boyishness.  Dryden. 

2.  A  childish  or  silly  act,  thought,  or  ex- 
pression ;  folly.  Wright. 

3.  {Civil  Law.')  The  period  of  life  from  the 
age  of  seven  years  to  that  of  puberty.  Bouvier. 

PU-ER'P?-RAL,  a.  [L.  puayera,  a  woman  in 
"childbed ;  puer,  a  child,  and  pario,  to  bear ;  It. 
puerperale ;  Sp.  puerperal ;  Fr.  picerperale.']  Of, 
or  pertaining  to,  childbirth.  "  Pangs  puerpe- 
ral."   Cowper.     "  Puerperal  fevev."  Dunglison. 

Py-ER'P^-ROUS,  a.    Bearing  children.       Smart. 

PU'^T,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  pewit  or  lapwing.  —  See 
Pewit.  Walton. 

PUFF,  n.  [Dut.  pof,  a  bounce,  bof,  a  blow,  a 
thump;  Ger.  puff,  a  thump;  Jyan.  puf.  —  W. 
piof,  a  puff.] 

1.  A  quick,  short  blast,  as  with  the  mouth  ;  a 
small,  sudden  gust ;  a  whiff. 

With  one  fierce  jjw^he  blows  the  leaves  away.       Dryden. 
Apujfoi  wind  blows  off  cap  and  wig.         Z^Estrajige. 

2.  A  fungous  ball  full  of  dust ;  a  puff-ball. 

3.  Any  thing  light  and  porous.  Tatler. 

4.  An  instrument  to  sprinkle  powder  on  the 
jiair.  Ainsworth. 

5.  A  tumid  or  exaggerated  commendation,  as 
in  a  public  notice  or  advertisement. 

I  am  really  driven  to  it,  as  the  miff  in  the  play-bill  says, 
"  at  the  desire  of  several  persona  of  quality."  Cibber, 

PUFF,  V.  n.  [It.  sbufare;  Sp.  lufar  ;  Fr.  bouffer. 
—  Dut.  puffen;    Sw.  psfa.  —  W.  pyffio.']     [i. 

PUFFED  ;  pp.  PUFFING,  PUFFED.] 

1.  To  blow  with  a  short,  quick  blast. 

Foggy  south  pvffing  with  wind  and  rain.  Shah, 

2.  To  swell  the  cheeks  with  air.         Johnson. 

3.  To  blow  with  scornfulness  or  contempt. 

As  for  all  his  enemies,  hepvffet?t  at  them.         Pb.  x.  5. 
Lest  some  should ot/ at  these  instances.  South. 


4.  To  breathe  quick  and  hard,  as  after  violent 
exertion ;  to  pant.  "  The  ass  comes  back  again, 
puffing  and  blowing."  L'Bstrange. 

5.  To  move  or  act  with  hurry  or  agitation. 

Then  came  brave  Glory  pvffing  by.  Herbert. 

6.  To  swell  with  air ;  to  be  inflated.      Boyle. 

PUFF,  V.  a.  [Dut.  poffen,  to  bounce,  to  puff; 
Ger.  puffen,  to  thump,  to  puff;  Jid.n.  puff e.'\ 

1.  To  drive  or  agitate  with  a  blast  of  wind ; 
to  blow  ;  —  often  followed  by  away.  Shak. 

The  clearing  north  will  pvff  the  clouds  away.        Dryden. 

2.  To  drive  with  a  blast  of  breath  in  contempt 
or  scorn.  "Ipij^the  prostitute  away."  Dryden. 

3.  To  inflate  or  make  to  swell,  as  with  air  ;  — 
often  followed  by  up  or  out.  "The  sea  puffed 
up  with  winds."  Shak. 

4.  To  inflate  as  with  praise  or  pride  ;  to  make 
proud  or  haughty  ;  —  often  followed  by  up. 

Think  not  of  men  above  that  which  is  written,  that  no  one 
of  you  be  pvffed  up  one  against  another.  1  Cor.  iv.  6. 

5.  To  praise  or  commend  extravagantly  or 
with  exaggeration,  as  in  a  public  notice. 

PUFF,  a.  Puffed  up;  proud;  vain;  conceited. 
"  That  puff'  Rogers."     [u.]        Sir  R.  Fanshaw. 

PUFF'— bAll,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  Fungi, 
emitting  when  burst  a  quantity  of  dust-like 
seeds  or  spores.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PUFF'— BIRD,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Alcedinidce  and  sub-family  Biicconina,  having 
a  large  conical  beak,  which  appears  puffed  out 
at  the  sides  of  the  base  ;  the  barbet.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PUFF'pR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  puffs. 

2.  A  person  employed  by  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty sold  at  auction  to  bid  it  up  in  order  to  raise 
the  price.  Bouvier. 

3.  (Ich.)  The  globe-fish.  Storer. 
PUFF'e-RY.n.  The  a6t  or  the  practice  of  puffing; 

extravagant  praise.         Felton.     W.  C.  Bryant. 

PUF'FIN,  n.     [Fr.  puffein.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  fish.      Johnson. 

2.  A  kind  of  fungus  filled 
with  dust.  Johnson. 

3.  (Orn/^/t.)  A  species  of  auk; 
Labrador  auk  :  Alca  arctiea,  or 
Fratercula  arctiea.  —  See  CouL- 
TBRNEB.  Yarrell. 

PUF'FIN-AP'PLE,  n.     A  sort  of 

apple.  Ainsworth. 

PUFF'I-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality 

of  being  turgid  or  puffy.     Bill.  J^""'"- 

PUFF'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  puffs. 

2.  Extravagant  or  exaggerated  praise.  Burke. 

PUFF'JNG-LY,  ad.     1.  Tumidly.  Sherwood. 

2.  With  shortness  of  breath.  Johnson. 

PUFF'Y,  o.     1.  Swelled;  tumid;  puffed  out.    "A 

light,  puffy  tumor."  Wiseman. 

2.   Bombastic;  turgid;  extravagant.      "The 

swelling,  puffy  style."  Dryden. 

PUG,  n.     [Su.  Goth.  ^  Icel.  puke.  —  See  Puck.] 

1.  t  A  puck  ;  a  fiend.  Heywood. 

2.  A  monkey.  Hudibras. 

3.  A  little  dog  with  a  flat  nose  like  that  of  a 
monkey ;  a  pug-dog.         .  Eng.  Cyc. 

4.  A  term  of  endearment.  Drant. 

PUG,  n.  [Su.  Goth,  purga ;  A.  S.  piga,  a  girl.] 
A  punk  ;  a  whore.     [Local  and  low.]  Todd. 

PUG,  a.    Like  a  monkey.  Ash. 

PUG'— DOG,  n.    A  dog  with  a  pug-nose.       Booth. 

PUG'-FACED  (pag'last),  a.  Having  a  face  re- 
sembling that  of  a  monkey.  Palmer. 

t  PUG'jSER,  v.  a.    To  pucker.  More. 

t  PUG'jGJNG,  u.    Thieving.     [Cant.]  Shak. 

PIJG'GING,  n.     1.   The  act  or  the   operation  of 

working  up  clay  for  bricks.  Simmonds, 

2.  {Arch.)    A  kind  of  mortar,  laid  under  a 

floor  to  deaden  the  sound  between  one  story 

and  another.  Brande. 

PUGH  (poh),  interj.  A  word  expressing  contempt 
or  disdain ;  pshaw ;  poh.  Johnson. 

PU'(?IL,  n.  [L.  pugillus  ;  pugnus,  a  fist ;  It.  pu- 
gillo.l  As  much  as  can  be  taken  up  between 
the  thumb  and  the  first  two  fingers.  Bacon. 

PU'9!L-I§M  (pii'jil-Izm),  TC.    [S^.  pugilismo.']   The 


act  or  the  practice  of  boxing,  or  fighting  with 
the  fist ;  boxing  ;  fisticuffs.  Todd. 

PU'pJL-IST,  n.  [L.  pugil;  pugnus,  a  fist;  It. 
pugile ;  Sp.  pugil ;  Fr.  pugile.']  A  fighter  with 
the  fist ;  a  boxer ;  a  bully  ;  a  prizefighter.  Todd. 

PU-pjL-IST'fC,  a.  Relating  to  pugilism  or  box- 
ing ;  fighting  with  the  fists  ;  boxing.     Qu.  Rev. 

PUG'— MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  mixing  chalk  with 
clay  for  forming  bricks.  Simmonds. 

PUG-NA'CIOyS  (-Bhiis,  66),  a.  [L.  pugnax,  pugna- 
cis ;  pugno,  to  fight ;  It.  pugnace ;  Sp.  pugnaz.'] 
Disposed  or  inclined  to  tight ;  quarrelsome ; 
fighting ;  contentious.  Barrow. 

PUG-NA'CIOyS-LY,  ad.  In  a  pugnacious  manner. 

PyG-NAC'!-TY,  n.  [L.  pugnacitas  ;  Sp.  pugnaci- 
dad;  Fr.  pugnacite.']  Quality  of  being  pugna- 
cious ;  inclination  to  fight.  Bacon. 

piro'ms  ET  cJl'ci-bus.  [L.]  With  fists  and 
heels  ;  with  all  one's  might.  Wright. 

PUG'— NO§ED,  a.     Having  a  pug-nose.      Palmar. 

PUH,  interj.     Noting  disgust ;  pugh  ;  poh.  Shak. 

PUIS'N^  (pu'ne),  a.  [Fr.  puisne;  puis,  after- 
wards, and  ne,  born  ;  naitre,  to  be  born.] 

1.  t  Later  in  time.     "  A  puisne  i&ie."    Hale. 

2.  Small;  petty;  inconsiderable;  puny.  Shak. 

3.  {Law.)  Inferior  in  rank  ;  subordinate.' "  A 
puisne  judge."  Bacon. 

,6®^  Also  written  puisny.  —  It  is  written  puny  when 
it  is  not  used  as  a  technical  word. 

PUIS'Nf  (pu'ne),  n.;  pi.  puis'hie^  (pu'niz). 

1.  One  in  an  inferior  rank  ;  a  junior ;  a  sub- 
ordinate,    [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  An  inferior  judge.  Ld.  Campbell. 

PUIS'NY  (pu'ne),  u,.     Inferior;  puisne.    Observer. 

PU'IS-SANCE  [pu'is-Bins,  S.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm,  R. 
TT'^&. ;  pu-is'sans,  P. ;  pu'is-sans  or  pu-is's^ns,  VK. 
Wr.],  n,  [Fr.,  from  L.  potentia.']  Power; 
strength ;  force  ;  might.  Spenser. 

II  PU'JS-SANT  [pu'is-sant,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. 
Wb. ;  pu-is's?nt,  P.  K.  Ash,  Scott,  Entick"] ,  a. 
[Fr.]  Powerful;  strong;  forcible  ;  mighty.  Shak. 

II  PU'!S-SANT-LY,  ad.  Powerfully  ;  mightily  ; 
forcibly  ;  strongly.  Berners. 

II  PU'JS-SANT-NJESS,  n.  Quahty  of  being  puis- 
sant ;  power  ;  might ;  puissance.  Ascham. 

PUKE,  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. — Proba- 
bly an  onomatopcea.  Richardson,']  [i,  puked  ; 
pp,  PUKING,  PUKED.]     To  vomit ;  to  spew. 

The  infant, mewling  aTidpuking  in  the  nurse's  arms.      Shak, 

PUKE,  n.   A  substance  which  produces  vomiting  ; 

an  emetic.  Byrom. 

PUKE,  a.    Primarily,  pitch-colored  :  — of  a  color 

between  black  and  russet ;  puce. — See  Puce. 

PUK'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  pukes. 

2.  An  emetic,     [k.]  Garth. 

PUK'ING,  n.     The  act  of  vomiting.       Dunglison. 

PUL'eHRI-TUDE,   n.     [L.  pulchritudo ;  piilcher, 
beautiful ;     It.   pulcritudine  ;     Sp.   pulcritud."] 
Beauty;  grace;  handsomeness-;  comeliness. 
Piercing  our  hearts  with  thy  pulcJtritude,  Chaucer, 

PULB,  V.  n.     [Fr.  piauler,  from  L.  pipilo,  pipio.'] 

[i,  PULED  ;  pp.  PULIN<J,  PULED.] 

1.  To  cry  like  a  chicken ;  to  chirp.    Cotgrave. 

2.  To   whine  ;    to    cry  ;    to   whimper.      "  A 
wretched,  puling  fool."  Shak. 

PU'L^R,  n.     One  that  pules  or  is  weak.    Wright. 

PU'LEX,  n.  [L.]  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  parasitic 
insects  having  a  compressed,  oval  body,  pro- 
tected by  a  tough,  coriaceous  covering.  It  in- 
cludes the  common  flea  {Pulex  irritans),  and 
the  chigre  or  chigoe  {Pulex  penetrans).  Eng.  Cyc. 

PU'HC,  re.  [L.  pulex,  pulicis,  a  flea.]  {Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Pulicaria ;  flea-bane.    Scott. 

PU'LI-CENE,  u.    Pulicose.     [r.]  Maunder. 

PU-LJ-COSE',  a.  [L.  pulicosus  ;  It.  pulcioso  ;  Sp. 
pulgoso.']    Abounding  with  fleas,   [r.]     Bailey. 

PU'L[-COUS,  tt.  Abounding  with  fleas,  [r.]  Smart. 

PUL'JNG,  p.  a.     Crying :  —  whining ;  childish. 

PUL'ING,  n.    A  cry  ;  a  whine.  Bacon. 
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PUL'!NG-LY,   ad.     In   a  puling  manner ;    with 

whining ;  with  complaint.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

PU'L|-OL,  re.     A  plant  or  herb.  Ainsworth. 

PULK,  n.     1.  A  short,  fat   person :  —  a  coward. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

2.  A  puddle  or  shallow  pool  or  pond.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Rogers. 

PirLK'HA,n.     A  Lapland  sledge.  Smart. 

PULL,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  pulllan ;  Dut.  pellen,  to  peel.] 

[i.  PULLED  ;  pp.  PULLING,  PULLED.] 

1.  To  draw  towards  one's  self ;  to  draw ;  to 
drag ;  to  tug ;  to  haul ;  —  opposed  to  push.  Shak. 

There  was  the  weight  thatpulled  me  down.  Shak. 

2.  To  pluck;  to  gather,  as  fruit.  "To  pull 
the  ripened  pear."  Dryden. 

3.  To  tear ;  to  rend ;  to  laniate.  "  He  hath 
.  .  .pulled  me  in  pieces."  Lam.  iii.  2. 

4.  To  impress  by  a  printing-machine.  Smart. 
To  pull  dovuif  to  drawdown: — to  demolish;   to 

subvert;  to  overthrow.  "  In  political  affairs  ...  it  is 
far  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up."  Howell.  — 
To  degrade ;  to  humble.  "  To  raise  the  wretched,  and 
pull  down  the  proud."  Roscommon. —  To  pull  foot,  to 
walk  fast,  or  to  run.  [Vulgar.]  Seba  Smith.  —  To  pull 
upf  to  draw  or  haul  up  :  —  to  extirpate ;  to  eradicate. 
"  Pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge." 
Locke —  To  pull  up  stakes,  to  remove,  carrying  away 
furniture  or  baggage.  [Vulgar.]  Knickerbocker. 

PULL,  V.  n.     To  give  a  pull ;  to  draw ;  to  tug ;  as, 
"  To  pull  at  or  on  a  rope." 

To  pull  apart,  to  separate  or  break  by  being  pulled 
on,  as  a  rope. 

PULL,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  pulls.  "  A  vi- 
olent ^mW  upon  the  ring."  Swift. 

2.  A  contest ;  a  struggle.  Carew. 

3.  A  pluck  ;  violence  suffered.  Shak. 

tPUL'LArL,  rt.     Poultry.  Chaucer. 

PULL'BACK,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  keeps 
back ;  a  restraint ;  a  drawback.  Browne. 

t  Pi)L'L{;N,  n.    Poultry.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

PULL'^R,  B.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pulls.  Shak. 

PUL'L^T,  re.     [Fr.  poulet,  dim.  of  poule,  a  hen, 
from  L.  ^rfte.]     A  young  hen.  Browne. 

PUL'Lg  Y  (pftl'le), ».  (Mech.) 
1.  One  of  the  mechanical 
powers,   consisting   of   a 
wheel  called   the  sheave, 
movable    about   an   axis, 
and  having  a  groove  cut 
in  its  circumference,  over 
which    a    cord     or    rope 
passes  ;  —  used  singly  to 
change   the  direction    of      rorms  of  the  pulley, 
the  power  applied,  and  in  various  forms  of  com- 
bination to  raise  heavy  weights.     The  axle  is 
supported  by  a  box  called  the  block,  which  may 
be  either  movable  or  fixed. 

A  pulley  may  be  regarded  as  a  lever  with  equal  arms,  the 
'  arms  Deing  the  radii  oi"Ehe  wheel.  Loomis. 

2.  A  wheel  placeiupon  a  shaft  for  receiving 
a  belt. 

jB^If  the  wheel  is  fixed  to  the  shaft,  and  turns 
with  it,  it  is  called  a  dead,  Jixed,  or  fast  pulley.  If  the 
wheel  is  not  fixed  to  the  sllaft,  but  revolves  upon  it,  it 
is  called  a  live,  movable,  or  loose  pulley.  These  pulleys 
are  placed,  side  by  side,  on  the  same  shaft.  The  band 
or  belt  which  communicates  the  power  is  placed  upon 
the  loose  pulley  when  it  is  desired  to  stop  the  machine, 
and  upon  the  fast  pulley  when  it  is  intended  to  set  the 
machine  in  motion.    Bigelow.     Francis. 

Sliding  pulley,  a  pulley  placed  upon  a  shaft  so  as  to 
slide  backwards  and  forwards  upon  it ;  —  used  for 
coupling  and  disengaging  machinery.  Francis. 


PUL'LfY  (pCil'le),  V.  a. 
'^ 'Being  pulley ed  up." 


To  raise  with  a  pulley. 
Howell. 

PUL'LJJIY-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  {Bot.)  Circular, 
compressed,  and  contracted  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  resemble  a  pulley.  Lindley. 

PUL'LJ-CATE,  re.  A  kind  of  silk  handkerchief; 
—  also  written  pullicat.  Simmonds. 

PUI/HJ-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  pullulo,  puUulatum  ; 
pullulus,  dim.  of  pullus,  a  young  animal ;  It. 
pullulare ;  Sp.  pulular  ;  Fr.  pulluler.]  To  ger- 
minate ;  to  bud  ;  to  sprout.  Granger. 

PUL-LU-LA'TION,  re.  Germination;  a  budding 
or  shooting  forth.  More. 

pirL-Mg-BRAJf-eHI-A'TA  (-brSng-,  82),  re.     [L. 


pulmo,  a  lung,  and  branchitB  (Gr.  ^pdyy^ia), 
gills.]  (ZocjI.)  An  order  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusks  which  have  the  branchiae  formed  for 
breathing  air.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PtJL-MO-BEAN'jCHI-ATE  (-br&ng-),  tj.  Of,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  Pulmobranehiata.  Wright. 

PUL'MO-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  pulmonarius ;  pulmo, 
pulmonis,  a  'lung ;  It.  polmoiiare ;  Fr.  pulmo- 
naireA 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  the  lungs  ;  pul- 
monic.    "  The  ^w^moreart/ artery."     Arbuthnot. 

2.  (Ent.)  Noting  arachnidans  which  have 
lungs  in  the  form  of  sacs.  Brande. 

PtJL'MO-NA-KY,  n.     1.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous,  her- 
baceous plant  of  the  genus  Pulmonaria  ;  lung- 
wort. Aiiiswortli. 
2.  (Ent.)    One  of   an   order   of  arachnidans 
which  have  lungs  in  the  form  of  sacs.    Brande. 

PUL-MON'JC,  re.     1.  One  affected  with  a  disorder 

of  the  lungs.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  medicine  for  the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

PUL-MON'jO,         ?  (J.     [-gp,  pulmoniaco  ;  Fr.  pul- 

PUL-MON'f-CAL,  S  montque^     Pertaining  to,  or 

affecting,  the  lungs;    pulmonary.     ^^ Pulmonic 

consumption."  Harvey. 

PtJL-Mp-NtF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  pulmo,  pulmonis,  a 
lung,  and  J'ero,  to  bear.]  Having  or  producing 
lungs.  Gent.  Mag. 

PtjLP,  re.  [L.  pulpa ;  It.  polpa  ;  Sp.  pulpa  ;  Fr. 
pulpe?^ 

1.  A  soft  mass.     "  Pulp  of  marrow."   Bacon. 

2.  The  soft  part  of  fruit,  as  distinct  from  the 
seeds  and  rind. 

The  savory  pnlp  they  chew;  and,  in  the  rind, 

Still,  aB  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream.    Milton. 

3.  The  aril  or  exterior  covering  of  a  coffee- 
berry.  Simmonds. 

PULP,  V.  a.    \i.  PULPED  ;  pp.  pulping,  pulped.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  pulp.  Dunglison. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  pulp  or  integument,  as 
a  coffee-berry.  Edwards. 

t  PUL-P-A-t66n',  n.    A  sort  of  cake.  Nares. 

POL'PI-NESS,  re.     Quality  or  state  of  being  pulpy. 

PUL'PIT  [pill'pit,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ; 
piil'pit.  P.],  re.  [L.  piilpitum  :  It.  §  Sp.  pulpito  ; 
Old  i"!.  poulpitre  ;  ¥1.  pupitre.'] 

1.  A  raised  structure  where  a  speaker  stands  ; 
a  rostrum.  Shak. 

2.  A  raised  structure  or  desk  in  a  church,  in 
which  the  preacher  stands.  Dryden. 

PUL'PJT-EER,  re.  A  preacher,  in  contempt.  "This 
pragmatical  ^ti^tYeer."  Dr.  South. 

PUL'PJT-EL'O-aUENCE,  re.  The  eloquence  or 
oratory  of  preachers  ;  pulpit-oratory.       Booth. 

PUL-PIT'J-CAL,».  Suited  to  the  pulpit,  [r.]  Ash. 

PUL-PlT'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  the 
pulpit,     [k.]  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

PUL'PJT-ISH,  u,.     Like  the  pulpit.  Chalmers. 

PUL'PJT-OR'A-TOR,  n.  A  preacher;  — particu- 
larly, an  eloquent  preacher.  Wright. 

PUL'PJT-OR'A-TO-EY,  re.  Oratory  or  eloquence 
of  preachers'.  '  Clarke. 

PULP'OUS,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  pulp ; 
pulpy.  "  The  redstreak's^M?pot«  f mix. "Phillips. 

PULP'oyS-NESS,  re._  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing pulpous ;  pulpiness.  Bailey. 

PULP'Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  pulp  ; 
soft;  pulpous.  Ray. 

PULQ,VF.  (plil'ka),  re.  [Sp.]  A  fermented  liquor, 
used  by  the  Mexicans,  made  from  the  sap  of  the 
American  aloes  {Agave  Americana).  Eng.  Cyc. 

PUL'SATE,  V.  re.  [L.  pulso,  pulsaius,  to  beat,  to 
strike.]     To  beat ;  to  throb.  Darwin. 

pOl'SA-TIle,  a.  That  may  be  struck  or  beaten, 
as  a  musical  instrument.  Brande. 

PUL-SA'TION,  re.  [L.  pulsafio ;  It.  pulsazione  ; 
Sp.  pulsacion ;  Fr.  pulsation.} 

1.  A  beating  or  throbbing,  as  of  the  heart,  or 
of  the  pulse.  Browne. 

These  commotions  of  the  mind  and  body  oppress  the  heart, 
whereby  it  is  choked  and  obstructed  in  its  puliation.  Harvey. 


pulsativo ; 
[L.]  A  striker  ;  a  beater.    Scott. 


Fr.  pulsatif.] 
Goldsmith. 


2.  {Civil  Law.)  A  beating  without  pain. 

The  Cornelian  law  "dc  injuriis"  prohibited  pulsation  as 
well  as  yerberation,  distinguishing  verberation,  which  was 
accompanied  with  pain,  from  pulsation,  whicli  was  attended 
with  none.  Blacketone. 

PUL'SA-TIVE,   a.      [It. 

Beating;  throbbing. 

PUL-SA'TOR, 

PUL'SA-TO-EY,  a.  [It.  puhatorio.}  Beating  like 
the  pulse  ;  tfirobbing.  Wotton. 

PULSE,  re. ;  pi.  pOls'e?.  [L.  pulsus  ;  pello,  pul- 
sus, to  drive  ;  It.poiso;  S^i.pulso;  Fi.  pottls.] 

1.  The  beating  or  throl3bing  of  the  arteries, 
produced  by  the  afflux  of  the  blood  propelled  by 
the  heart  in  its  contractions.  Dunglison. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  choose  the  radial  artery  at 
the  wrist  to  detect  the  precise  character  of  the  pulse, 

Dunglison. 

2.  A  throbbing ;  a  pulsation ;  a  throb. 

If  one  drop  of  blood  remain  in  the  heart  at  every  pulse, 
those,  in  many  pulses,  will  grow  to  a  considerable  mass. 

Arbuthnot. 
The  vibrations  or  pulses  of  this  medium.  Keiolon. 

To  feel  one^s  pulse,  metaphorically,  to  try  artfully 
to  ascertain  one's  miud  or  opinions. 

PULSE,  re.  [From  pull,  because  pulled  or  plucked, 
not  mown  or  cut.  Skinner.  —  Perhaps  from  L. 
puis,  pottage  made  of  pulse,  from  Gr.  -hO.tos. 
Richardson.']  Leguminous  plants,  as  beans, 
peas,  &c.,  or  their  seeds.  Milton. 

PULSE,  t).  m.  \Jj.pulso.'\  To  beat,  as  the  heart ; 
to  pulsate,     [r.]  Ray. 

PULSE'-GLAss,     re.     ^i/g^  {^ 

An  instrument  for  ^=^^*^^^^ ^w 

producing     ebuUi-  -^ 

tion  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  consisting  of  a 
small  glass  tube,  straight  or  bent  at  right  angles 
near  each  end,  with  a  bulb  at  each  extremity, 
and  filled  with  spirits  of  wine  and  its  vapor,  with- 
out any  admixture  of  air.  On  grasping  either 
bulb  with  the  hand,  ebullition  succeeds.  It  is 
so  called  from  the  pulsating  motion  produced. 

PULSE'L^SS,  a.  Without  pulse  ;  having  no  pul- 
sation. Wordsworth. 

PULSE'L5SS-NESS,  re.  Want  of  pulse  or  pulsa- 
tion. Good. 

PUL-slF'IC,  a.  [L.  pulsus,  the  pulse,  and  facio, 
to  make.]  Moving  or  exciting  the  pulse  ;  caus- 
ing pulsation.  Cudworth. 

PUL-SIF'IC,  n.  {Med.)  That  which  causes  or  ex- 
cites pulsation.  Dunglison. 

P iyL-SI-LE'qi-  &M,  re.  [L. pulsus,  the  pulse,  and 
lego,  to  read.]  {Med.)  A  pulsimeter.  Dunglison. 

PUL-SIM'e-T^R,  n.  [L.  pulsus,  the  pulse,  and 
metrum,  a  measure.]  (Med.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  quickness  or  force  of  the 
pulse.  Dunglison. 

POl'SION  (piil'shun),  re.  [L.  pulsio  ;  It.  pulsione  ; 
Fr.  pulsion.']  The  act  of  driving  nr  forcing  for- 
ward, in  distinction  to  suction  ox  traction.  More. 

PUL-TA'CEOUS  (pul-ta'shus,  66),  a.  [Fr.  pultacd, 
from  Gr.  jrH.ros,  porridge  ;  L.  puis.']  Macerated ; 
softened;  pappy.  Hamilton. 

t  PtjL'TJSE,  re.     A  poultice.  Burton. 

PU'LU,  re.  A  kind  of  brown  thistle-down,  im- 
ported from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  mix  with 
silk  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.         Simmonds. 

PtJL'VjpR-A-BLE,  14.  That  may  be  pulverized; 
pulverizable.  Boyle. 

PtjL-Ve-EA'CEOys,  a.  (Bot.)  Pulverulent.  Gray. 

t  PUL'VJ5R-ATE,  V.  a.     To  pulverize.    Cockeram. 

PUL'V(;R-INE,  n.  [Fr.  pulvdrin,  from  L.  pulvis, 
dust.]     The  ashes  of  barilla.  lire. 

PtjL'V^E-I-ZA-BLE,  a.  [It.  polverizzahile ;  Sp. 
pulverizable.]  That  may  be  pulverized  ;  reduci- 
ble to  fine  powder.  P.  Mag. 

ptJL-V^R-t-ZA'TION,  re.  [It.  polverizzazione  ;  Sp. 
pulverizacion;  Fr.  pulverisation^  The  act  of 
pulverizing,  or  the  state  of  being  pulverized ; 
reduction  to  fine  powder.  Johtison. 

PUL'V^R-iZE,  V.  a.  [L.  pulverizo;  pulvis,  pul- 
veris,  dust ;  It.  polvertzzare  ;  Sp.  pulverizar ;  Fr. 
pulveriser.]  [i.  pulverized  ;  pp.  pulveriz- 
ing, PULYERIZED.]  To  reduce  to  fine  powdei 
or  dust ;  to  comminute  ;  to  triturate.         '^ 


MiEN,  S'lE;    m6vE,  NOR,  sON  ;   BULL,  BUR,  Rtl^LE.  —  9,  p,  5,  J,  soft;   IB,  B,  £,  1,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   ?  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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PUL'veR-IZE,  V.  n.     To  fall  to  dust.      Jamieson. 

PUL'vpR-i-Z^lR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pul- 
verizes. Coleman. 

PUL'V^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  pulvereus  ;  It.  polveroso.'] 
Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  dust.  Smart. 

PUL-VER'U-LENCE,  n.  State  of  being  pulveru- 
lent; dustiness;  dust  or  fine  powder.   Johnson. 

PUL-VER'U-LENT,  a.  [L.  pulveruUntus  ;  'Pr,  pul- 
verulent.\ 

1.  {Bot.)    Covered    with    dust    or    powdery- 
grains,  as  a  plant ;  dusty  ;  powdery.       P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Omith.)  Noting  fowls  which  are  addicted 
to  lying  or  rolling  in  the  dust.  Wright. 

PUX'VIL,  n.     Sweet-scented  powder,    [r.]     Gay. 

t  PUli'VIL,  V.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  pulvil.  Congreve. 

PUL-VEL'LO,  n. ;  pi.  PULVILLOS.  [L.  pulvilluSy 
dim.  of  pulvinas,  a  pillow,  a  cushion;  It.  pol- 
viglio.l  A  small  bag  or  cushion  stuffed  with 
perfumes.  Addison. 

PUL-VI'NAR,  n.  [L.,  a  couch  made  of  cushions; 
pulvimts,  a  cushion.]  [Med.)  A  pillow:  —  a 
medicated  pillow,  as  of  hops.  Dunglison.  Crahb. 

PUL'VI-NATE,  u>.     Pulvinated.  Loudon. 

PUL'VI-NAT-eD,  a.  {Arch.)  Swelled  like  a  pillow, 
as  a  frieze  in  the  modern  Ionic  order.     Brande. 

PU'MA,  n.  [Peru- 
vian. John  de  Laet.'\ 
{ZoUl.)  A  rapacious 
quadruped  of  the 
family  Felidm^  or 
cats,  found  in  North 
and  South  Ameri- 
ca ;  Felis  concolor ; 
—  also  called  j4mer- 
icanlion.  Eng.Cyc.  Puma  {Felis  concolor). 

PU'MI-CATE,  V.  a.  To  smooth  with  pumice.  Mau. 

II  PU'MICE,  or  PUM'ICE  [pu'mjs,  S.  J.  F.  Sm.  C.  ; 
piim'is,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Wr.  Wb.  ;  pu'niis  or  pum'is, 
W.'\t  n.  [L.  pumex,  pU7nicis.]  A  felspathic 
scoria  from  volcanoes  with  fine,  linear  pores, 
and  produced  by  the  action  of  gases  on  trachy- 
tic  and  other  lavas.  It  is  lighter  than  water, 
is  commonly  of  a  grayish-white  color,  and  is 
used  for  polishing  ivory,  wood,  marble,  metals, 
glass,  skins,  parchment,  &c.  Dana.  Lyell. 
jQ^"  "  This  word  ought  to  be  pronounced  pewmis. 
In  nothing  is  our  language  more  regular  tlian  in  pre- 
serving the  u  open  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  consonant ;  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Buchanan,  who  give  it  this 
Bound,  ought  ratlier  to  be  followed  than  Mr.  Elphin- 
Eton,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  and  Entick, 
who  adopt  the  short  m."     Walker. 

PU-Mi"CEOyS  (pu-mish'ys),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
consisting  of,  or  resembling,  pumice.        Smart. 

II  PU'MICE-STONE,  n.     Pumice.  Simmonds. 

PUM'MACE,  n.  Apples  ground  for  cider  ;  pom- 
ace.—See  Pomace.  Forby. 

PUM'ftl^L,  n.     See  Pommel.  Johnson. 

PUM'MJ^LjU.o.   To  beat.  —  See  Pommel.  T^W^rAi!. 

PUMP,  ii.  [It.  pompa  ;  Sp.  bomha  ;  Fr.  pompe.  — 
Dut.  po7np\  Ger.  pumpe;  Dan.  pompe;  Sw. 
pump.  —  From  Gr.  Triixirto,  to  send  forth.  Me- 
nage.] An  hydraulic  machine',  variously  con- 
structed, for  raising  water  and  other  liquids  :  — 
a  machine  for  exhausting  air  and  other  gases 
from  a  close  vessel,  or  for  forcing  air  or  other 
gases  into  such  a  vessel ;  an  air-pump.    Young. 

Common  or  suction  pumpj  a  pump 
constructed  as  follows  :  the  lower 
end  of  a  vertical  pipe,  called  the 
suction  pipe^  is  immersed  in  a  well 
or  reservoir  of  water,  and  the  up- 
per end  communicates  with  a  pipe 
of  the  same  or  larger  bore,  called 
the  barrel.  The  barrel  contains 
two  valves,  both  opening  upwards, 
the  lower  one  beingstationary,  and 
the  upper  one  being  affixed  to  the 
upper  surface  of  a  movable,  perfo- 
rated plug  or  piston,  connected  by 
a  rod  with  one  extremity  of  a  lever 
or  handle.  On  working  the  pump, 
the  air  below  the  piston  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  water  is  forced  into  the 
vacuum  and  through  the  lower 
valve  by  atmospheric  pressure.  On 
the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  water 
above  the  lower  valve,  closing  that  Suction  pump, 
valve  by  its  weight,  passes  through  the  piston,  and 


Forcing  pump. 


is  then  lifted  to  the  level  of  the  discharging  tube  or 
spout.  Bigelow. —  Forcinff  pump,  a 
pump  differing  from  the  suction 
pump  in  having  its  piston  solid,  and 
its  upper  valve  in  a  lateral  dischar- 
ging pipe  below  it,  into  which  pipe 
the  water  is  forced  by  the  descent  of 
the  piston.  Bigelow. — Lifting  pump, 
a  pump  which  differs  from  the  suc- 
tion pump  in  its  action  being  inde- 
pendent of  atmospheric  pressure, 
the  piston  being  below  the  station- 
ary valve  in  the  part  of  the  pipe 
immersed  in  the  water,  and  moved 
upwards  and  downwards  by  means 
of  a  movable  framework  on  the  out- 
side of  the  pump  connected  with  it 
through  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe. 

—  Chain  pump,  a  pump  for  raising 
water  by  a  series  of  stuffed  cushions  or  oval  blocks  of 
wood  connected  with  an  endless  rope  or  chain,  and 
caused  by  means  of  two  wheels  or  drums  to  rise  in 
succession  in  the  same  barrel,  carrying  water  in  a 
continued  stream  before  them.  — Cellular  pump,  a  mod- 
ification of  the  chain  pump,  in  which  flat  boards,  usu- 
ally square  and  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  are 
united  by  endless  chains,  and  employed  instead  of 
cushions. —- ./Sir  pump,  an  instrument,  variously  con- 
structed, for  exhausting  air  from  a  close  vessel.  In 
its  simplest  form,  it  is  similar  in  principle  and  con- 
struction to  the  suction  pump,  except  that  the  con- 
fined air  raises  the  lower  valve,  and  rushes  into  the 
partial  vacuum  above  it  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  and, 
being  then  condensed  by  the  depression  of  the  piston, 
opens  the  valve  in  it  and  escapes. — Condensing  pump, 
a  modification  of  the  air  pump  for  forcing  air  into  a 
close  vessel,  differing  from  it  in  its  piston  being  solid 
and  its  fixed  valve  opening  towards  the  close  vessel,  so 
that,  on  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  air  in  the  barrel 
is  forced  through  the  fixed  valve  into  that  vessel,  and 
is  prevented  from  returning,  when  the  piston  is  raised 
to  admit  more  air  into  the  barrel,  by  the  closing  of  the 
valve. 

PtJMP,  n.     A  shoe  with  a  thin  sole.  Shah. 

PUMP,  V.  n.  \i.  PUMPED ;  pp.  pumping,  pumped.] 
To  work  a  pump ;  to  raise  or  throw  out  water 
by  a  pump.  Warburton. 

PUMP,  V.  a.  1.  To  raise  or  throw  out  with  a 
pump,  as  water.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  elicit  or  draw  out  by  artful  questions. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  pvmp  any  thing  out  of  you.  Qoodman. 

3,  To  examine  or  ply  with  artful  questions, 
for  drawing  out  secrets.  Otway. 

1  wag  every  ds-j  pumping  him,  to  see  if  he  would  discover 
any  of  the  new  thoughts  whieh  1  suspected  were  in  him. 

De/oe. 

PUMP'-BRAKE,  n.  {Naut.)  The  handle  of.  a 
pump.  Simmonds. 

PUMP'— CAN,  n.  A  vessel  for  pouring  water  into 
a  pump,  to  make  it  work.  Crabb., 

PUMP'-DALE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  tube  or  trough  for 
carrying  off  water  pumped  up.  Mar.  Diet. 

PUMP'JgR,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  pumps. 

PUM'PJ^R-NtCK'^L,  n.  A  kind  of  bread  made 
of  bran,  which  forms  the  chief  food  of  the 
peasantry  of  Westphalia.  Brande. 

PUM'PJgT-BALL,  n.  A  printer's  ball  for  laying 
ink  on  types ;  a  pompet.  Halliwell. 

PUMP'— GEAR,  n.  The  gear  or  apparatus  of  a 
pump.  Mar.  Diet, 

PUMP'-HOOD  (-had),  n.  {Naut.)  A  short,  semi- 
cylindrical  frame  of  wood,  for  covering  the  up- 
per wheel  of  a  chain-pump.  Mar.  Diet. 

PUMP'ING,  n.   The  act  of  one  who  pumps.  Pope. 

PUMP'ION  (pump'yun),  n.  [Old  Fr.  pompon. — 
Tfwt.  pompven  ;  Sw.  pum/pa.  — From  Gr.  TTfTrajj/,  a 
gourd,  a  melon.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  and  its  fruit ; 
a  pumpkin.  —  See  Pumpkin.  Shah. 

PUMP'KIN,  n.    {Bot.)  A  deciduous,  trailing  plant, 

and  its  fruit ;  Cucurbita  Tnelo.     It  is  a  native  of 

the  Levant.  Eng.  Cyc. 

/K^  Pumpkin,  though  a  corrupted  orthography,  is 

now  the  most  common. 

PUMP'-MAK'^R,  n.     One  who  makes  pumps. 

PtJMP'-SPEAR,  n.  The  bar  to  which  the  upper 
box  of  a  pump  is  fastened,  and  which  is  attached 
to  the  handle.  Ure. 

PUMP'-ST5CK,  n.  The  body  of  a  pump.  Wright. 

PU'N,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  From  Icel. 
funaJegr^  frivolous.  Serenius.  —  From  fun, 
Todd.  A.  S.  puniaji,  to  pound;  —  hence  the 
Derbyshire  wprd  to  pun,  to  pound.    Bosworth. 

—  "  Perhaps  it  means  to  beat  and  hammer  upon 


the  same  word."  Nares.']  A  play  upon  words, 
the  wit  or  point  of  which  depends  on  some  re- 
semblance of  sound,  with  a  difference  of  mean' 
ing ;  a  kind  of  equivocation  or  quibble  ;  a  witti- 
cism ;  a  conceit. 

A  pun  can  be  no  more  engraved  than  it  can  be  translated. 

Addison. 
I  see  a  chief  who  leads  my  chosen  sons. 
All  armed  with  points,  antitheses,  and  pune.        Pope. 

Pt/N,  V.  n.  [i.  PUNNED  ;  pp.  punning,  punned.] 
To  play  on  words  so  as  to  make  puns ;  to  quib- 
ble. Tatler. 

PUN,  o.  a.     [A.  S.ptmianj  to  beat,  to  pound.] 

1.  fTo  pound  as  in  a  mortar.  "He  would 
pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist."  Shak. 

2.  To  persuade  by  a  pun.  Addison. 
PUNCH,  V.  a.     [li.  pungo  ;  S^p.  punzar,  punchar.'] 

[i.  punched  ;  pp.  punching,  punched.] 

1.  To  perforate  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  to 
bore ;  to  pierce. 

Your  work  will  sometimes  require  to  have  holes  punched 
in  it  at  the  forge.  Moxon. 

2.  To  push  or  strike  with  the  fist.         Bailey. 

PUNCH,  ?t.  \lt.punzone;  Sp.punson;  Yr.  poin- 
pon.j 

1.  A  pointed  instrument  for  making  small 
holes;  a  borer;  —  often  used  of  an  instrument 
contrived  not  only  to  perforate,  but  to  cut  out 
and  take  away  the  piece.  Moxon. 

2.  A  blow  or  push.  "  Giving  him  .  .  .  violent 
punches."  Mem.  of  Sir  Ed.  Godfrey,  1682. 

3.  Any  thing  thick  and  short ;  — so  called  from 
the  resemblance  to  a  puncheon.       Richa7'dson. 

I .  . .  did  hear  them  call  their  fat  child  punch.       Pepys. 

4.  A  horse  well  set  and  well  knit,  having  a 
short  back  and  thin  shoulders,  with  a  broad 
neck,  and  well  lined  with  flesh.    Farrier's  Diet. 

5.  An  impression  from  the  matrix  of  a  hard- 
ened steel  die.  Fairholt. 

6.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  used  for  extracting 
the  stumps  of  teeth.  Dunglison. 

7.  {Masoni'y.)  A  tool  for  chipping.  Simmonds, 

PUNCH,  n.  [Sansc.  panchan  or  pancha,  five  ;  Per. 
penj  or  pu7iji,  five. — Sp.  ponche;  Fr.  punch\ 
Ger.  punsck;  Dut.  pons;  Dan.  punch.  —  "So 
called  from  the  pwji^e^icy  of  the  lemon  in  it." 
Booth.  —  "So  called,  perhaps,  from  the  agree- 
able pungency  of  its  taste."  Richardson.]  A 
beverage  made  by  mixing  spirit  with  water, 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons  ;  —  and  formerly 
with  spice.  Johnson. 

i3®^  This  word  is  supposed  to  be  of  Oriental  ori- 
gin, and  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  number 
of  ingredients.  "  At  Nerule  is  made  the  best  Arrach, 
or  JVflpo  da  Qoa,  with  which  the  English  on  this  coast 
make  that  enervating  liquor  called  pounch  (which  is 
Hindostan  for  Jive),  from  Jive  ingredients,  as  the  phy- 
sicians name  their  compositions  diapente,  or  from  four 
things,  diatessaron.^*  Fryer's  J^Tew  .Account  of  East 
India  and  Persia,  1697.  The  fifth  ingredient  used  by 
the  Orientals  is  said  to  be  jelly.  —  "  The  liquor  called 
punch  has  become  so  truly  English,  that  it  is  often 
supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  this  country,  though  its 
name  at  least  is  Oriental.  The  Persian  punji,  or 
Sanscrit  pancha,  i.  e.  Jive,  is  the  etymon  of  its  title, 
and  denotes  the  number  of  ingredients  of  which  it  is 
composed."    .Asiatic  Journal. 

PUNCH,  n.     [It.  pulcinella.']    The  buffoon  or  har- 
lequin of  a  puppet-show,   represented   as  fat, 
short,  and  humpbacked ;  punchinello.  Spectator. 
Punch  and  Judy,  a  kind  of  dramatic  exhibition  with 
puppets. 

PUNCH,      ;  ^_     Short ;  thick  ;  fat.     [Vulgar  and 
PIJNCH'Y,  )  local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

PtjNCH'-BOWL  (-bol),  n.    A  bowl  to  hold  punch. 
"  A  ^wncA-fioitf^  painted  upon  a  sign."  Addison. 
PUNCH'EON  (punch'yn),  n.     [Fx.  poingon.] 

1.  A  sort  of  puncher  or  punch.  Camden. 

2.  A  large  cask  or  measure  for  liquids,  con- 
taining from  84  to  120  gallons. 

;6®^"  Perhaps  so  called  from  the  pointed  form  of 
the  staves,  the  vessel  bellying  out  in  the  middle,  and 
tapering  towards  each  end."    Richardson. 

3.  A  split  log,  having  its  faces  a  little 
smoothed  with  an  axe.  [Local,  U.  S.]  Sherwood. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  short  post,  as  those  in  a  parti- 
tion above  the  head  of  a  door.  Brande. 

PUNCH'^R,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  punches. 
2.  An  instrument  that  makes  an  impression 

or  hole ;  a  punch.  Grew. 

PUN'CHJN,  n.     A  short  piece  of  timber,  placed  to 

support  a  weight.  Crabb, 


A,  E,  f,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;    H^IR,  HER; 
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pON-CHT-NEL'LO,  n.  [It.  pulcinello  ;  Fr.  polichi- 
nelle.l    A  sort  of  buffoon ;  a  punch.         Tatler. 

PUNC'TATE,  a.     [Ij.  punctum,  a  point.]_ 

1.  (Zool.)  Having  many  points  or  minute  im- 
pressions, not  pei'forating  the  surface.  Brande. 

2.  {Bot.)  Dotted,  either  with  minute  holes  or 
what  appear  such,  or  with  minute  projecting 
dots;  punctated.  Gray. 

PtJNC'TAT-^D,  a.     1.  Drawn  into  a  point.  Todd. 
2.  Full  of  small  holes  ;  dotted ;  punctate. 

P&NC-TlC'U-LAR,  a.  Comprised  in  a  point; 
punctual,    [r!] 

"Wherein  a -watchful  eye  may  also  discover  the  punclicu- 
lar  originals  of  periwinkles  and  gnats.  Brovme. 

PUNC'TT-FORM,  a.  t^.  punctum,  a  point,  and 
formal  form.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a 
point.  Loudon. 

PtJNC-TIL'IO  (pungk-til'yo,  82),  n,  ;  pi.  pOnc'- 
TlL-105.  [It.  puntiglio ;  Sp.  puntelh  ;  —  from  L. 
punctunif  a  point.]  A  nicety  ;  a  nice  point  in 
behavior ;  a  nice  point  of  e-xactness. 

It  [the  law]  may  be  taken  aa  a  covenant  conveying  life, 
upon  absolute,  entire,  indefective  obedience,  and  awarding 
death  to  those  who  fail  iu  the  least  punctilio.  South, 

II  PUNC-TIL'IOUS  (pungk-til'yys)  [pungk-tSl'yus,  S. 
W.  J.  F.  Ja.  ik:,  Sm. ;  pSnk-til'e-us,  P.],  a.  IS'ice ; 
very  exact ;  precise  ;  scrupulous  ;  punctual  or 
exact  to  excess.  ^*  A  punctilious  observance  of 
divine  laws."  Rogers. 

j|PUNC-TiL'IOUS-LY  {pvLngk-tlVyua-le),  ad.  "With 
great  nicety ;  scrupulously.  Johnson. 

II  PUNC-TIL'IOUS-NESS  (pungk-til'yvs-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  punctilious ;  nicety ;  ex- 
actness. 


82), 


[L.  pimctio.'] 
Todd. 


PUNC'TION    (piingk'shun, 
{Surg.)  A  puncture. 

PUNC'TO,  n.     [h.punctum;  p^mgo,  to  ^rick;  It. 
(§■  Sp.  punto.l 

1.  Nice  point  of  ceremony  ;  punctilio.  Bacon. 

2.  The  point  in  fencing.  Shak. 

Pl)NCT'y-AL  (pungkt'yv-?!))  «•  [It.  puntuah;  Sp. 
^  puntual ;  Fr.  po  nctu  el.  ] 

1.  Comprised  or  consisting  in  a  point. 

Round  this  opacous  globe,  this  punctual  spot.         Milton. 

2.  Observing,  or  done  at,  the  exact  time ; 
timely;  early;  prompt;  seasonable,  "Theun- 
deviating  3lTx&  punctual  sun."  Cowper. 

3.  Exact;  accurate;  minutely  correct. 

All  give  punctual,  unanimous,  and  uncontrollable  testi- 
mony. JPitt. 

4.  Scrupulous  ;  punctilious  ;  observant.  "  A 
gentleman  punctual  of  his  word."  Bacon, 

PtJNCT'U-AL-IST,  n. 
nious. 


One  very  exact  or  ceremo- 
Milton. 


PtXNCT-U-AL'l-TY  (pungkt-yu-Stl'e-te),  71.  [It. 
puntualith;  Sp.  puntualidad  ;  Fr.  ponctualite.'] 
The  quality  of  being  punctual ;  nicety  ;  scrupu- 
lous exactness  ;  punctualness.  Howell. 


PUNCT'U-AL-LY, 
nicely ;  exactly  : 


i,d.     In   a  punctual  manner ; 
scrupulously.  Raleigh. 

pOnCT'U-AL-NESS,  yt.    Exactness ;  punctuality. 

PCNCT'U-ATE  (piingkt'yu-at,  82),  v.  a.  [It.punteg- 
giare\  Sp.pimtuar;  Fr. ponctuer.']  [^.  punct- 
uated; pp.  PUNCTUATING,  PUNCTUATED.]      To 

make  or  divide  with  written   points,   as   sen- 
tences, or  parts  of  sentences ;  to  point.     Todd. 

pOncT-U-A'TION,  71.  \\t.  puntuazione  \  Sp.^wn- 
tuacion'y  Fr.  ponctuation.']  {Gra7n.)  The  art 
of  punctuating  or  pointing ;  the  art  of  divid- 
ing a  written  composition  into  sentences  or 
parts  of  sentences,  by  means  of  marks  or  points. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  the  art  of  punctuation 
is  founded  rather  on  grammar  than  on  rhetoric;  that  its  chief 
aim  is  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  sentences,  with  the  least 
trouble  to  the  reader;  and  that  it  aids  the  delivery  onlv  in  so 
far  as  it  tends  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  writer  to  the  best 
advantage.  Wilson. 

JS^  All  legal  instruments  are  to  be  construed  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  punctuation  ;  and,  in  a  case  of 
doubt,  they  ought  to  be  construed  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  may  have  some  effect,  rather  than  in  one  in 
which  they  would  be  nugatory.    Souvier. 


PUNCT'y-A-TOR, 

punctuist. 

PUNCT'U-IST,  n. 
punctuator. 


n.      One  who  punctuates ;    a 
S.  Phelps. 

One  skilled  in  punctuation  ;  a 
Smart. 


Pt/NCT'U-LATE,  V.  «.  [L.  punefuluTn.']  To  mark 
with  small  spots.  Woodioard. 

ptrj^CT'UM' C^'CUM,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The 
base  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  eye,  or  the  cir- 
cular spot  of  the  retina  behind  which  no  part  of 
the  choroid  coat  lies,  and  which  is  incapable  of 
conveying  to  the  brain  the  impression  of  dis- 
tinct vision.  P-  Cyc.     Brewster, 

PUNCT'URE  (pGngkt'yur,  24,  82),  n.  [L.  punctura  ; 
pungo,'punctus,  to  prick;  It.  ^  Sp. puntura.] 

1.  The  act  of  pricking  or  perforating. 

Nerves  may  be  wounded  by  scission  or  puncture.     Wiseman. 

2.  A  small  hole  made  by  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, as  a  needle  or  a  thorn.  Browne. 

PUNCT'UKE,  V.  a.  [a.  punotuhed  ;  pp.  punct- 
ue-INgJ  PUNCTURED.]  To  prick ;  to  pierce  with 
a  needle  or  pin  ;  to  perforate. 

With  that,  he  drew  a  lancet,  in  his  rage, 
Topuncture  the  still  supplicating  sage.  Garth. 

PUN'DJT,  n.  A  learned  Brahmin,  skilled  in  San- 
scrit law,  literature,  and  divinity ;  —  -written  also 
pandit.     [Hindostan.]  Brow7i. 

j^=-  "  The  term  is  ironically  used  to  designate  any 
one  who  makes  a  vast  show  of  learning,  without  pos- 
sessing it  in  reality."    Brande. 

t  PUN'DLE,  n.  A  short  and  fat  woman.  Ainsworth. 

PtJN'DUM,  n.  A  fluid  resin  obtained  from  the 
Valeria  Indica ;  piney- varnish.  Eiig.  Cyc. 

t  Py-NESE',  ■«•  \Ft.  punaise.'l  Abed-bug;  a  pu- 
nice.  Davenanf.     Iludibras. 

PUNG,  n.  A  rude  sort  of  sleigh,  or  oblong  box, 
made  of  boards,  and  placed  on  runners  ;  — used 
in  the  United  States. 

These  were  sledges  or  pungn,  coarsely  framed  of  split  sap- 
lings, and  surmounted  with  a  large  crockery  crate.         Juda. 

PUN'GAR  (pung'g^r),  n.     A  crab-fish.    Sherwood. 

PUN'^J^NCE,  n.    Pungency,     [r.] 

s.  and  fer 

Crabhe. 


Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy  wreaths,  and  fer 
Bear  the  warm  pungenbe  of  o'erboiling  tar. 


PUN'^5:N-CY,n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  pungent; 
heat  or  sharpness,  particularly  to  the  tongue  ; 
acridness ;  acrimony  ;  causticity  ;  poignancy. 

2.  Power  to  pierce  the  mind;  keenness; 
pointedness;  smartness,  "  The  forc^  and  pun- 
gency of  these  expressions." 


PUN'^:ent,  a.  [L.pungo,  pungens,  to  prick;  It. 
pugnente;  Sp.  pu7igente;  Ft.  poigna7it.'] 

1.  Pricking ;  stinging  ;  stimulating ;  acute  ; 
penetrating. 

The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.  Pope. 

Pain  is  said  to  be  pungent  when  it  seems  as  if  a  pointed 

instrument  were  forced  into  the  suffering  part.        DungUson. 

2.  Sharp  or  acrid  to  the  tongue  or  palate  ; 
caustic ;  poignant. 

Among  simple  tastes,  such  as  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  hot,  pun- 
gent, there  are  some  which  are  intrinsically  grateful.  Stewart. 

3.  Painful;  distressing;  severe. 

His  passion  is  greater,  his  necessities  more pvngent.Bp.  Taylor. 

4.  Acrimonious;  peevish;  tart;  waspish. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  a  sharp  and  pungent  manner  of 
speech.  Dryden, 

5.  (Bot.)  Stinging  or  pricking.  Loudon. 

PUN'^^NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  pungent  manner.  Clarke. 

PUN'GLED  (pung'gld,82),o.  Shrivelled  or  shrunk- 
en, as  grain  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  Juices 
by  the  insect  called  Thrips  cerealium.     Xtarris. 

PU'NIC,  a.  [L.  Punicus  ;  Pceni,  the  Carthagini- 
ans who  were  descended  from  the  Phosnicians.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  Carthaginians.  *'  Punic 
rage."     '*  The  Punic  coast."  Milton. 

2.  Unworthy, of  trust,  as  the  E-omans  thought 
the  Carthaginians  were  ;  perfidious  ;  faithless  ; 
treacherous. 


Yee,  1 
'Tisj 


es;  his  faith  attesting  nations  own; 
'unic  all,  and  to  a  proverb  known. 


Jlroohe. 

PU'NIC,  n.    The  language  of  the  ancient  Cartha- 
ginians. Smart. 

PU'm-CA  FI'DE§.    [L.,  Punic,  or  Carthagi7iian 
faith.]     Treachery ;  perfidiousness. 

fPU'NICE  (pu'njs),  ■«.     [Fr.  punaise.]     A  wall- 
louse  ;  a  bed-bug.  Hudihras. 

Py-NI"CEOyS  (pu-ntsh'us),  )  ^.  ^J^.  puniceus  -  pu- 
Py-Ni"CIAL  (pu-nish'^l),     )  nicum,  a  pomegran- 
ate.]    Of  a  reddish  purple.    Bailey.  Bttchanan. 


PU'NI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
puny  ;  pettiness ;  smallness.  Johnson. 

pOn'ISH,  v.  a.  [L.  punio ;  pccna,  penalty,  from 
Gr.  TToiv// ;  It.  punire ;  Sp.  5,  Fr.  pu7iir.']  [i.  pun- 
ished ;  pp.  PUNISHING,  PUNISHED.] 

1.  To  afflict  with  pain,  loss,  confinement, 
death,  or  other  penalty,  for  some  fault  or  crime ; 
to  chastise  ;  to  correct ;  to  castigate ;  to  chasten. 

Slow  be  the  statutes  of  the  land  to  share 

A  laxity  that  could  not  but  impair 

Your  power  to  punish  crime.  Wordsworfli. 

2.  To  reward,  or  take  vengeance  on,  by  pun- 
ishing the  offender. 

It  is  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judges.      Job  SLXxi.  11, 

Syn.  — See  Chastise. 

PUN']SH-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  pU7iissahle.]  That  may 
or  ought  to  be  punished ;  worthy  of,  or  liable 
to,  punishment.  Hooker. 

PUN'ISH-A-BLE-NESS,  n. 
punishable. 

PUN'lSH-^pR,  n.     One  who  punishes.  Milton. 

PtjN'jSH-MENT,  n.  [It.  punime7ito.'\  The  act 
of  punishing ;  any  infliction,  sufiering,  or  pain, 
imposed  on  one  who  has  committed  a  fault  or 
crime,  or  has  neglected  the  performance  of  a 
required  act ;  a  penalty ;  correction. 

My  punisJiment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  Gen.  iv.  13. 

Syn.  —  See  Correction. 


The  quality  of  being 
Johnson. 


tPU-NI"TION  (pu-nish'un), 
punition.}     Punishment; 


[L.  punitio ;   Pr. 
Mir.  for  Mag. 


The  act  or  the  practice  of  making 
Tatler. 


PU'NJ-TIVE,  a.  [It.  punitivo.]  Relating  to  pun- 
ishment ;  awarding  or  inflicting  punishment ; 
penal.     ^^  Any  punitive  law."  Hammond. 

t  PU'n;-T€)-RY,  a.    Punishing  ;  punitive.  Bailey. 

PUNK  (pungk,  82),  n.      [The  past  part,  of  A.  S. 
pyngan,  to  prick.    Richardso7i.  —  Perhaps  it  is 
merely  a  corruption  oi  pink.   A  woman  is  often  . 
compared  to  a  ship.  Nares.'] 

1.  A  prostitute ;  a  strumpet ;  a  bawd.     Shah. 

2.  A  kind  of  fungus  used  for  tinder  ;  touch- 
wood; spunk;  Boletus  igniarius.      DungUson. 

PUN'KA  (pung'ka),  n.  A  fan  held  in  the  hand,  or 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  [India.]  Simmonds. 

t  PUNK'LING,  n.  A  punk  in  contempt.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

PlIN'N^R,  n.     One  who  puns  ;  a  punster.    Swift. 

PUN'N^T,  /(..  A  small,  round,  and  shallow  basket 
for  ffuit.  Simmonds, 

PUN'NING,  n. 
puns. 

PUN-NOL'O-gJY,  7t.     The  art  of  punning.     Pope. 

PUN'STjgR,  n.  One  given  to  punning ;  a  quibbler ; 
a  punner.  Arhuthnot. 

PUNT,  n.  [A.  S.  punt.  —  L.  po7is,  pontis,  a 
bridge.]  {Naut.)  A  fiat-bottomed  boat,  used  in 
calking,  breaming,  or  repairing  the  bottom  of  a 
ship,  and  also  in  shallow  rivers  and  lakes  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing  and  shooting.  Mar.  Diet. 

PUNT,  V.  It.  [Fr.  ponter.l  To  play  at  basset  and 
ombre,  Addison. 

PUNT'^R,  n.  One  who  plays  at  faro  or  basset, 
with  the  keeper  of  a  faro  bank.  Bouvier. 

PUN'TO,  n.  [It.  §  Sp.,  a  point,  from  L.  punctum.'] 

A  point :  — a  term  used  in  fencing.  W7'ight. 

Punto    dritto,  a   direct   stroke.  —  Punto   reverso^    a 

back-handed  stroke.  Halliwell. 

PUN'TY,  n.  A  long,  solid  iron  rod  fixed  to  a 
piece'of  glass,  to  enable  the  workman  to  move 
it,  and  mould  it  easily.  Simmonds. 

PU'NY,  a.     [FT.puis7ie,  younger.  —  See  Puisne,] 

l.*t Young;  puisne.  Martin. 

2.  Inferior  in  rate,  size,  or  strength  ;  little ; 

small ;  weak  ;  petty.    "  A  puny  subject."  Shak. 

Nations  would  do  well 
To  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  ptaiij  hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  Infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief.  Coujper. 

PU'NY,  71.     A  young,  inexperienced  person,     [e,,] 

He  must  appear  in  print  like  ti.puny.  MiUon. 

PUP,    V.  71.      [i.   PUPPED  ;  pp.  PUPPING,  PUPPED.] 

To  bring  forth  whelps  ;  —  used  of  a  bitch  bring- 
ing forth  young.  Joh7ison. 

PUP,  n.     1.  A  puppy;  a  whelp.  Smart. 

2.  A  young  seal.  Simmonds. 
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PU'P4y  ».;  pi.  pup^.  [L.]  1.  {Ent)  A  term 
applied  to  the  third  stage  of  existence  of  an  in- 
sect, the  egg  being  the  first  stage,  and  the  larva, 
or  caterpillar,  the  second;  chrysalis.  Eng.  Cyc. 
2.  {Conch.)  A  genus  of  gasteropods  having  a 
shell  which  somewhat  resembles  the  pupa  of  an 
insect.  Woodward. 

PUPE,  n.  [L.  pupa,  a  puppet.]  {Ent.)  The 
chrysalis  or  pupa.  —  See  Pupa.  Wright. 

PU'P^-LO,  «.  Cider  brandy.  [Local, U.S.]   Judd. 

PtJ'PIL,  n.  [L,.  pupillus,  an  orphan  boy  ;  pupilla, 
dim.  of  pupa,  an  orphan  girl,  a  puppet ;  It,  pv^- 
pillo,  pupilla;  S^g.  pupilo,  pupila  ;  Ft.  pupilk.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  apple  of  the  eye  ;  the  aperture 
of  the  iris,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass 
that  impress  the  image  of  an  object  on  the  re- 
tina ;  — so  called  because  it  reflects  the  dimin- 
ished image  of  the  person  who  looks  into  it. 

Jg^"  This  aperture  can  be  dilated  or  contracted  so 
as  to  allow  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  luminous 
rays  to  penetrate."     Dunglison, 

The  minds  of  some  of  our  statesmen,  like  the  pupil  of  the 
human  eye.  contract  themselves  the  more  the  stronger  light 
there  is  shed  upon  them.  T.  Moore, 

2.  One  under  the  care  of  a  tutor  ;  a  scholar  ;  a 
student ;  a  learner  ;  a  tyro.  "  Tutors  should  be- 
have reverently  before  their  pupils."  V  Estrange. 

3.  {Civil  Law.)  One  under  the  care  of  a 
guardian  ;  a  ward  :  —  one  who  is  in  his  or  her 
minority.  Bouvier. 

Pin-hole  pujnl^  {Med.)  a  condition  of  the  pupil,  in 
typhus,  in  which  it  is  so  contracted  as  to  resemble  a 
pin-hole.  Dunglison. 

PU'PIL-A^E,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  a  pupil  or 

a  scholar.  Locke. 

2.  "Wardship;  minority;  pupilarity.  Spenser. 

PU-PIL-LAR'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  pupillarit^.']  (Law.) 
That  age  of  a  person's  life  which  included  in- 
fancy and  puerility  ;  pupilage.  Bouvier. 

PU'PIL-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  pupillaris ;  Jt.  pupillare  ; 
Sp.  pupilar ;  Fr.  pupillaire.  —  See  Capillary.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  pupil  or  ward.       Cotgrave, 

2.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  pupil  or  aper- 
ture of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

Pii-pillary  memirane,  {Anat.)  a  very  thin  membrane, 
which  closes  tho  central  aperture  of  the  iris  in  the 
fcetus  during  a  certain  period  of  gestation.  Dunglison. 

Py-PIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [h.pupa,  a  puppet,  and  pa- 
rio,  to  bring  forth.]  {Ent.)  Bringing  forth 
pupae  or  pupes.  Kirby. 

py-PiV'p-RO0S,  a.  [L.  pupa,  a  puppet,  and  voro, 
to  devour.]     Feeding  on  pupse  or  larvae.  Smart. 

PtJP'P^T,  n.     [L.  pupus ;  Fr.  poupee.'] 

1.  A  child's  doll.  Fairholt. 

2.  A  small  figure  with  movable  limbs,  rnade 
to  act  in  a  show  or  mock-drama;  —  sometimes 
applied  to  persons  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

The  curious  eye  their  awkward  movement  tiresi 

They  aeem.  Xik^  puppets,  led  about  by  wires.      Churchill. 

3.  One  of  the  supports  of  a  mandrel.    Siynm. 
j^"  Puppets,  as  used  by  Shakspeare  in  the  phrase, 

puppets  dallyinff,  Mr.  Nares  supposes  to  be  synony- 
mous with  babies  in  the  eyes^  or  the  mmiature  reflec- 
tions of  himself  wliich  a  person  sees  in  the  pupils  of 
another's  eyes. 

pDp'P^T-ISH,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
puppet.     ^'^  Puppctish  gauds."  Bale. 

PUP'P^T-MAN,  }  „,.       The  owner  or  master 

PUP'P^T-MAs'T^R,  >  of  a  puppet-show.     Swift. 

PUP'PJpT-PLAY,  n.  A  play  with  puppets ;  a 
mock  drama. 

PUP'PJpT-PLAY'^lR,  n. 
pets. 

PUP'P^T-CIUEEN,  n.  The  queen  in  a  puppet- 
show.  Rowe. 

t  PUP'PJpT-RY,  n.     Affection.  Marston. 

PUP'P^T-SHOW,  7i.    An  exhibition  of  puppets. 

pOp'PY,  n.     [Ft.  poupee,  a  doll,  a  baby.] 

1.  'The  progeny  of  a  bitch ;  a  young  dog ;  a 
whelp  ;  a  pup.  "  A  bitch's  blind  puppies."  Shak. 

2.  A  term  of  contemptuous  reproach  to  a 
man,  generally  applied  to  a  conceited  person. 

The  unbred  jDi/pp?/.  who  had  never  seen 
A  creature  look  so  gay  or  talk  so  fine. 


Johnson. 

One  who  manages  pup- 
Hales. 


PUP'PY,  V.  n. 


Bochester. 

To  bring  forth  puppies  ;  to  pup. 


pDp'PY-I§M,  n.  Extreme  affectation  ;  overween- 
ing conceit.  Todd. 

PiJR,  or  PURR,  n.  ["A  word  formed  from  the 
sound."  Lye.  Richardson.'] 

1.  A  murmuring  noise  made  by  a  cat.     Shak. 

2.  A  term  at  the  game  of  post  and  pair.  "  All 
done  over  with  pairs  and^ws."         B.  Jonson. 

PUR,  V.  n,      \i.  PURRED  ;  pp.  PURRING,  PURRED.] 

To  murmur  as  a  cat  or  a  leopard  in  pleasure ;  — 
written  also  purr.  Gray. 

PUR,  or  PURR,  V.  a.     To  signify  by  purring,    [r.] 

She  saw;  and  j)urred  applause.  Qray. 

PU-rA  'J^4,  n. ;  pi.  ftz-ra' NA^.  [Sansc,  a  poem.'] 
t)ne  of  eighteen  poetical  works  in  the  Sanscrit 
language,  containing  a  collection  of  legends  and 
traditions  written  to  elucidate  the  origin  and 
history  of  some  particular  holy  place  or  a  cer- 
tain sect,  and  to  be  read  to  the  people  for  their 
instruction  at  the  great  festivals.  P.  Cyc. 

Py-RAN'IC,  «.  Pertaining  to  the  puranas.  Wright. 

FiJR'B^CK-BED^,7i.  pt.  {Geol.)  Limestone  stra- 
ta belonging  to  the  Wealden  group  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  England ;  Purbeck  limestone  ; 
—  so  named  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.       Lyell. 

PUR'BLIND,  a.  [Corrupted  from  poreblind,  which 
Skinnier  derives  from  the  verb  to  pore.]  Near- 
sighted ;  short-sighted  ;  dim-sighted  ;  myopic. 

The  sunshine,  that  offends  the  mirblind  sight. 

Had  some  their  wishes,  it  would  soon  be  night.  Dryden. 

PUR'BLIND-LY,  ad.  In  a  purblind  or  short- 
sighted manner.  Clarke. 

PUR'BLIND-N^SS,  n.  Shortness  of  sight ;  near- 
sightedness ;  mouse-sight ;   myopy,   Sherwood. 

PUR'CHAS-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  purchased. 

Money  being  the  counterbalance  to  all  things  purchasable 
by  it,  as  much  as  you  take  off  from  the  value  of  money,  eo 
much  you  add  to  the  price  of  things  exchanged  for  it.  Locke. 

PUR'CHASE,  V.  a.  [It.  procacciare;  Fr.  pour- 
chasser.  —  Low  L.  purchacia,  porchaicia,  per,  or 
rather,  por-chaxware,  which  are  derived  by  Du 
Cange  from  Fr.  pourchasser.  Richardson. — 
Low  L.  perquisitio.    Blackstone.   Burrill.]      \i. 

PURCHASED  ;  pp.  PUItCHASING,  PURCHASED.] 

1.  To  buy ;  to  get  by  payment  of  an  equiva- 
lent in  money  ;  to  bargain  for. 

The  field  which  Abraham  purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth. 

^         Gen.  XXV.  10. 

2.  To  obtain  ;  to  procure  ;  to  acquire  ;  to  get. 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  purchase 

in  so  removed  a  dwelling.  Shak. 

A  world  who  would  no\,purchase  with  a  bruise?    Milton. 

3.  {Law.)  To  acquire,  as  real  estate,  by  other 
means  than  by  descent  or  inheritance.  Bouvier. 

To  purchase  out,  to  expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine 
or  forfeit.  "Nor  tears  nor  prayers  shall  purchase  out 
abuses."  Shale. 

Syn.  —  See  Buy. 
PUR'CHASE,  -0.  n.     1.  f  To  strive  ;  to  endeavor. 

Duke  John  of  Brabante  purchased  greatly  that  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  should  have  his  daughter  in  marriage.         Berners. 

2.  To  have  an  advantage  over  something  by 
mechanical  means  in  raising  it.  "  The  capstan 
purcliases  apace."  Smart. 

PUR'CHASE,  n.     [Pt.  pourckas.] 

1.  Tiie  act  of  purchasing  any  thing ;  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  thing  by  payment  of.  an  equiv- 
alent; stipulation;  bargain.  Bouvier. 

2 .  That  which  is  purchased ;  any  thing 
bought  with  money,  or  obtained  otherwise  than 
by  inheritance. 

A  -purchase  which  will  bring  him  clear. 

Above  his  rent,  four  pounds  a  year.  Swift. 

3.  t  Robbery  ;  —  thing  stolen. 

Of  niphtly  stealths,  and  pillaie  several. 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchase  criminal.  Spenser. 
They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it  purchase.  Shak. 

4.  Any  mechanical  power  w^hich  increases 
the  force  applied;  —  a  tackle.  Simmonds. 

5.  t  Exertion  ;  attempt ;  effort. 

The  King  of  England  made  much  purchase  to  have  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders  to  have  been  married  to  his 
son  Edward.  Berners. 

6.  {Law.)  The  lawful  acquisition  of  real  estate 
by  any  means  whatever  except  descent.   Bouvier. 

,6^  "There  are  six  ways  of  acquiring  a  title  by 
purchase;  namely,!.  By  deed  ;  Q.  By  devise ;  3.  By 
execution  ;  4.  By  prescription  ;  5.  By  possession  or 
occupancy  ;  6.  By  escheat.    In  its  more  limited  sense, 


purchase  is  applied  only  to  such  acquisitions  of  lands 
as  are  obtained  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale  for  money 
or  some  other  valuable  consideration."     Bouvier. 

PUR'CHASE-M6n'5V,  rt.  The  consideration 
which  is  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  of 
a  thing  in  money.  Bouvier. 

PiJR'CHAS-gR,  n.  1.  One  who  buys  for  money; 
a  buyer  ;  a  vendee.  Addison. 

2.  {Law.)  A  person  who  acquires  an  estate  in 
lands  by  his  ovm  act  or  agreement ;  a  person  who 
takes  or  comes  to  an  estate  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  inheritance.  Burrill. 

PUR'CHAS-ING,  n.     Act  of  one  who  purchases. 

PUR'CON,  n.  An  Oriental  priest  of  fire-wor- 
ship. •  Bryant. 

PURE,  tt.  {L.purus;  It.  §  ^^.puro\  Yt.  pur. — 
A.  S.  pur  I  Dut.  puur;  Ger.  pur;  Dan.  pur, 
puur ;  Sw.  pur.  —  W.  pur.] 

1.  Free  from  mixture  with  any  thing  else ; 
clear  ;  clean  ;  unsullied.  ^^  Pure  as  snow.*'  Shak. 

At  the  well-head  the  purest  streams  arise.  Speitser. 

2.  fMere;  sheer;  very.  "Pure  fetters." 
Chaucer.   *' Out  of  jowre  weariness."  Clarendon. 

3.  Genuine  ;  real ;  unadulterated. 

Pure  religion,  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is 
this.  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and 
to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  James  i.  27. 

4.  Free  from  guilt ;  guiltless  ;  innocent ;  up- 
right ;  honest ;  virtuous  ;  holy  ;  true  ;  chaste. 

Shall  man  be  more iiurc  than  his  Maker?         Job  iv.  17. 
Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all.       Milton. 

5.  Not  vitiated  with  corrupt  modes  of  speech. 

As  oft  as  I  read  those  comedies,  so  oft  doth  sound  in  mine 
ear  the  pure,  fine  talk  of  Rome.  Ascham, 

6.  Ritually  clean  ;  unpolluted.  "Pure  from 
childbed  stain."  Milton. 

All  were  pure,  and  killed  the  passovcr.        Ezra  vl.  20. 

7.  {Law.)  Unmixed  or  unqualified;  simple. 

A  pure  feoffment  was  distinguished  from  a  conditional 
one.  Burrill. 

Pure  mathematics,  that  portion  of  mathematics  which 
treats  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  applied  mathematics,  which  treats  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  to  the  investigation  of  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  or  to  the  practical  wants  of 
life.  Davies. —  Pure  villenage,  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  vil- 
lenage  where  the  service  performed  was  uncertain  and 
indeterminate,  the  tenant  being  bound  to  do  whatever 
was  commanded  him.    Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  H-onest. 

t  PURE,  V.  u,.     To  purify  ;  to  cleanse.       Chaucer. 

PURE'LY,  ad.  In  a  pure  manner:  —  innocent- 
ly :  — merely  :  —  completely. 

PURE'Nl^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  beingpure;  puri- 
ty; clearness.   "  Gr edit  pur eness  of  air."  Temple. 

Elemental  fire, 
"Whose  pureness  does  no  aliment  require.         Dryden. 

2.  Freedom  from  guilt  or  vice  ;  innocence. 

That  we  may  evermore  serve  thee  in  holiness  and  pureness 
of  living.  Common  Prayer. 

3.  Freedom  from  vicious  modes  of  speech. 
"Pureness  of  phrases  in  Terence."       Ascham. 

PUR'FILE  (pur'fjl),  n.  {Fx.  pourJlUe.]  A  sort  of 
ancient  trimming  for  woman's  gowns,  made  of 
tinsel  and  thread  ;  purfle.     [r.]  Bailey. 

fPtJR'FLE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  pourjiler.]  To  decorate 
withpurfile;  to  embroider,  Spenser. 

fPUR'FLE,  V.  n.     To  be  trimmed  with  purfile. 

The  sleeve  is  more  large  fiaHpurfiing.        Sir  T.  Herbert. 

PUR'FLE,  n.     A  border  of  embroidery.     Shelton. 

PUR'FLED  (pur'fld),  p.  a.  1.  Embroidered.  "  Hor 
purjled  scarf."  Milton. 

2.  {Arch.)  Richly  sculptured,  Francis. 

3.  {Her.)  Applied  to  ermines,  peans,  or  furs, 
which  compose  a  bordure.  Wright. 

t  PUR'FLEW,  JO.     Purfle.  Bailey. 

t  PUR'GA-MENT,  n.     [L.  purgamentum.] 

1.  (Med.)  A  purgative ;  a  cathartic.  Dunglison. 

2.  t  An  excretion.  Bacon. 

PUR-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  purgatio  ;  It.  purgazione  ; 
S'^.  purgacion;  "Ft.  purgation.] 

1.  The  act  of  cleansing  or  purifying  from  su- 
perfluous or  injurious  substances  ;  evacuation  ; 
purification.  Buriiet.     Bacon. 

2.  {Law.)  The  act  of  a  person's  clearing  him- 
self of  a  crime  of  which  he  was  generally  sus- 
pected, and  accused  before  a  judge.         Cowell. 
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j6®*  There  were  two  sorts  of  purgation^  the  vulgar 
and  fhe  canonical.  Canonical  purgation  was  made  by 
the  party's  taking  his  own  oath  that  he  was  innocent 
ot  the  charge,  which  was  supported  by  the  oath  of 
twelve  compurgators,  who  swore  they  believed  ho 
spoke  the  truth.  Common  or  vulgar  purgation  was 
another  name  for  the  trial  by  ordeal.  — See  Okdeal, 
and  Purge.     Burrill. 

PiJR'GA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  purgativus ;  It.  ^  S-p.  pur- 
gativQ  ;  Fr.  purgatif.]  Serving  or  having  the 
power  to  cleanse  or  purge;  cathartic;  cleans- 
ing; abstersive.     ^^  Purgative  yixtue."     Bacon. 

PUR'GA-TiVE,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  op- 
erates more  powerfully  on  the  bowels  than  a 
laxative,  stimulating  the  muscular  coat,  and 
exciting  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous 
coat.  Dunglison. 

PiJR'GA-TiVE-LY,  ad.     By  purgation.        Clarke. 

PiJR-GA-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  purgatory. 
"  Purgatorial  fire."  wKeatley. 

PtjR-GA-TO'RI-AN,  a.     Purgatorial,     [r.]    Mede. 

PUR-GA-TO'RT-AN,  /(.  One  who  believes  in  pur- 
gatory. Johnson. 

PUR'GA-TO-RV,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  purgatorio;  Fr. 
pur^atoire.']  {Eccl.)  A  place  of  expiation  or 
purification:  —  according  to  Roman  Catholics, 
an  intermediate  state  of  the  souls  of  the  peni- 
tent after  death,  and  before  the  final  judgment, 
during  which  they  are  supposed  to  expiate,  by 
certain  punishments,  the  guilt  which  they  have 
incurred  through  life.  P.  Cyc. 

igS^This  doctrine,  in  a  modified  form,  is  also  held 
by  the  Greek  Church.     P.  Cyc. 

St.  PatricWs  Purgatory,  a  cavern  in  the  county  of 
Donegall,  Ireland,  for  many  years  the  object  of  pil- 
grimages and  various  superstitions,  JVares. 

PUR'GA-TO-RY,  a.  Cleansing;  expiatory.  "This 
purgatory  interval."  Burke. 

PUR^E,  V.  a.  [L.  purge,  contracted  from  purum. 
ago,  to  make  clean;  It.  pwgare;  Sp.  purgar ; 
Fr.   purger.]         [i.   purged  ;    pp.    purging, 

PURGED.] 

1.  To  make  clear  or  pure;  to  cleanse  by  free- 
ing from  impurities  or  from  foreign  or  superflu- 
ous substances;  —  particularly  applied  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  body  by  cathartics. 

Air  ventUatea  and  cools  the  mines,  and  purges  and  frees 
them  from  mineral  exhalations.  Woodward. 

If  he  was  not  cured,  he  purged  him  yr'ith  salt  water. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  clear  or  free,  as  from  guilt ;  to  purify. 

My  soul  is  purged  from  grudging  hate.  Shak. 

Syphax,  we'll  join  our  cares  to  purge  away 
Our  country's  crimes,  and  clear  her  reputation,    Addison. 

3.  (Law.)  To  clear  one's  self  of  an  offence  with 
which  one  is  charged.  —  See  Purgation. 

jQ^p" "  In  modern  times,  a  man  may  purge  himself 
of  an  offence,  in  some  cases,  where  the  facts  are  with- 
in his  own  kuowledge  ;  for  example,  when  a  man  is 
charged  with  a  contempt  of  court,  he  may  purge  him- 
self of  such  contempt  by  swearing  that,  in  doing  the 
act  charged,  he  did  not  intend  to  commit  a.  contempt." 
Bouvier. 
PURijrE,  V.  n.     1.  To  grow  pure.  Johnson. 

2.  To  have  frequent  evacuations.        Patrick. 

PtJR^E,  n.  [Fr.  purge.]  A  cathartic  medicine  ; 
a  medicine  that  evacuates  the  body  by  stool. 

PUR^'^R,  ?(..     He  who,  or  that  which,  purges. 

PUR^'JNG,  n.     {Med.)  Diarrhoea.  Dunglison. 

PURg^'ING-FLAX,  n.  {Bot.)  Dwarf  wild  flax  ;  Li- 
num.  catharticum ;  —  so  called  from  its  being 
used  as  a  cathartic  medicine.  Farm,  Ency. 

PU-RI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  purijlcatio  ;  It.  puri- 
Jlcazione;  Sp.  purijicacion;  "Fr ,  purification.] 

1.  The  act  of  purifying  or  cleansing  from  ex- 
traneous substances. 

I  discerned  a  considerahle  difference  in  the  operations  of 
several  kinds  of  saltpetre,  even  after  purification.  Boyle. 

2.  The  act  of  cleansing  from  guilt  of  pollution. 

Water  is  the  symhol  of  purification  of  the  soul  from  sin. 

Bp.  Taylor, 

3.  A  religious  ceremony  which  consists  in 
cleansing  any  thing  from  a  supposed  defilement. 

jgSr"  Purification  was  generally  performed  by  water, 
both  among  the  Jews  .ind  pagans  ;  but,  among  the 
Jews,  other  ceremonial  observances  were  sometimes 
required.  Brande. 
t  PU-RIf'I-CA-TIVE,  a.  [It.  purijlcativo.']  That 
tends  to  purify  ;  purificatory.  Cotgrave. 


PU-RI-FI-CA'TQR,  n.  A  puri^er, Blackwood's  Mag. 

py-RlF'l-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Having  power  to  purify  ; 
purificative.     [u.j  Johnson. 

PU'RI-FI-^R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  purifies. 

PU'RI-FORM,  a.  [L.  pus,  purls,  pus,  and/orwa, 
form.]     {Med.)  Appearing  like  pus.  Dunglison. 

PU'Rl-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  purifico ;  purus,  pure,  and 
facio,  to  make;  It.  purificarei,  Sp.  purijicar ; 
Fr.  purifier.]      \i.  purified;  pp.  purifying, 

PURIFIED.] 

1.  To  make  pure  or  clear ;  to  free  from  any 
extraneous  admixture;  to  cleans^;  to  clarify. 

Toil  strung  the  nerves  and  purified  the  blood,         Dryden. 

2.  To  free  or  cleanse  from  guilt  or  pollution. 

He  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  and  jmr//"^  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people.  Tit.  ii.li. 

3.  To  free  from  supposed  defilement  by  some 
ceremonial  observance. 

f)n  the  seventli  day,  he  shall  purify  himself,  and  wash  his 
clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  shall  be  clean  at 
even.  jVum.  xix,  19. 

4.  To  clear  from  barbarisms. 

He  saw  the  French  tongue  abundantly  jauri/et?.        Sprat. 
PU'RI-FY,  V.  n.     To  grow  or  become  pure. 

Let  them  [liquors]  begin  to  purify  at  the  same  time.   Burnet. 

PU'RI-FY-JNG,  n.    Act  of  cleansing  ;  purification. 

PU'RIM,  n.  {Jewish  Ant.)  A  celebrated  festival, 
instituted  by  Mordecai,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Esther,  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  king  of  Per- 
sia, to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  the  designs  of  Haman;  —  so  called 
from  the  lots  cast  every  day  for  twelve  months 
in  presence  of  Haman,  with  the  view  of  discov- 
ering an  auspicious  day  for  the  destruction  of 
all  the  Jews  in  the  Persian  dominions.      Kitto. 

PU'RI^M,  n.  [Fr.  purisme.]  E-igid  purity  ;  nice- 
ness  in  the  use  of  words.  Mitford. 

PU'RIST,  n.  [Fr.  puriste.]  One  scrupulously 
nice  in  the  use  of  words. 

We  must  apply  certainly  to  English,  in  which  you  are  no 
purist.  Chesterfield. 

PU'RI-TAN,  n.  An  advocate  for  purity  in  reli- 
gion :  —  one  of  a  class  of  Dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  first  two  Stuarts,  who  were  advocates 
for  a  greater  purity  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in 
the  church. 

The  name  Puritan  waa  put  upon  them  [the  Nonconfor- 
mists, A.  D.  1564],  and  by  that  they  were  commonly  known ; 
when  they  had  been  called  by  that  name  a  while,  the  vicious 
multitude  of  the  ungodly  called  all  Puritans  that  were  strict 
and  serious  in  a  holy  life,  were  they  ever  so  conformable.  So 
that  the  same  name,  in  a  bishop's  mouth,  signified  a  Non- 
conformist, and,  in  an  ignorant  drunkard's  or  swearer's 
mouth,  a  godly,  obedient  Christian.  Sylvester. 

PU'RI-TAN,  «.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  the  Puritans ; 
puritanic.  Milton. 

PU-RI-TAN'IC,  ?  „,     1,  Pertaining  to  the  Pu- 

PU"-RI-TAN'{-CAL,  )  ritans  or  to  their  doctrines 

or  practice.  Walton. 

2.  Strict;  rigid;  —  used  in  reproach.  Pryrt?ie. 

PtJ-RI-TAN'J-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  puritanical  man- 
ner. Sandys. 

PU'R{-TAN-I^M,  n.  The  doctrines  or  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Puritans.  Mountagu. 

PU'RI-TAN-IZE,  V.  n.  To  conform  to  Puritanism, 
or  to  the  Puritans.  Mountagu.     Hallam. 

PU'RI-TY,  n.  [L.  purttas  ;  purtis,  pure  ;  It.  puri- 
ta\  Sp.  purezai  Tr.  puretd.] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  pure ; 
freedom  from  mixture  or  foulness  ;  cleanness; 
pureness  ;  excellence.  "Purity  of  waters. "Prior. 

2.  Freedom  from  guilt  ;  innocence.         Law. 

Purity  is  the  feminine,  truth  the  masculine,  of  honor.  By 
the  ancients  courage  was  regarded  as  the  main  part  of  virtue; 
by  us,  though  I  hope  we  are  not  less  brave,  purity  is  so  re- 
garded now.  Hare. 

3.  Chastity  ;  modesty.  Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Excellence. 

PUR-KIn'J^-AN-VES-I-CLE  (-ves-e-kl),  n.  {Zoul.) 

See  Germinal  vesicle. 
PURL,  n.     [Contracted  from  purfle.] 

1.  An  embroidered  and  puckered  border. 
*'  Velvet  enriched  with  purV  Sidney, 

2.  A  kind  of  edging  for  bone-lace.       Bailey. 

3.  A  circle  made  by  the  motion  of  a  liquid. 

Whose  stream  an  ensy  breath  doth  seem  to  blow, 

Which  on  the  sparkling  gravel  runs  in  purls. 

As  though  the  waves  had  been  of  sliver  curls.     Drayton. 


4i.  Boiled  beer  having  gin,  sugar,  and  spice 
mixed  with  it.  Simmonds. 

5.  Two  rounds  in  knitting.  Simmonds. 

6.  pi.  Dried  dung  of  horses  and  cattle  used 
for  fuel  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.     Simmonds. 

PiJ'RLfV.n.  [Sw. porla.  —  'W.ffreulo.]  [i.  purled  ; 

pp.  PURLING,  purled.] 

1.  To  ran  or  flow  with  a  gentle  noise,  as  a 
stream;  to  murmur;  to  ripple.  "A  purling 
stream,"  Pope. 

All  fish  from  sea  or  shore. 
Freshet,  or  purling  brook,  or  shell,  or  tin.  Milton. 

2.  To  rise  in  undulations ;  to  move  as  in 
waves.     *'  Purling  brimstone."  Herbert. 

From  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin,  winding  breath,  yi\iich. purled  up  to  the  sky-    Shak. 

PURL,  V.  a.    To  decorate  with  a  purl.    B.  Jonson. 

PUR'LIEU  (pur'lu),  n. ;  pi.  pur'lieu§.  [Fr.^wr, 
pure,  and  lieu,  a  place.  CowelL] 

1.  {Old  Eng.  Forest  Law.)  Land  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  forest,  ^rom  which  it  was  separated, 
and  made  pure  or  free  from  the  laws  of  the  for- 
est. ^      BurnlL     London  Ency. 

2.  A  place  bordering  on  another;  a  border  ; 
a  limit.     "  Tlh.e  purlieus  of  St.  James."     Swift. 

PUR'LIEU-MAN,  u.  A  man  who  has  the  care  of 
a  purlieu.  Bk.cksto?ie. 

PiJR'LTN,  n. ;  pi.  poe'lins.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of 
timber  placed  horizontally  on  the  principal  raf- 
ters of  a  roof  to  support  the  common  rafters ; 
—  written  also  purline.  Weale. 

PURL'ING,  p.  a.     Murmuring;  rippling. 

PURL'ING,  n.    A  murmuring  or  rippling.  Bacon. 

PUR-LOIN',  V.  a.  [Of  doubtful  etymology.  — From 
Old  Fr.  pourloigner  ;  Fr.  eloigner,  to  remove  ; 
loin,  far.  Skinner.]  \i.  purloined;  js^,  pur- 
loining, purloined.]  To  take  by  theft;  to 
steal ;  to  rob ;  to  pilfer.  MiUon. 

Your  butler  purloins  your  liquor,  and  the  brewer  sells 
your  hog-wash.  Arbuthnot. 

PUR-LOIN',  V.  rt.     To  practise  theft.       Tit.  ii.  10. 
PUR-LOIN'?R,  n.     One  who  purloins  ;  a  thief. 
PUR-LoiN'lNG,  ■«.     The  act  of  stealing;  theft. 
PUR'PART,  n.     {Law.)  Purparty.  Burrill. 

PUR'PAR-TY,  n.  [Fr.  pour,  for,  and  partie,  a 
part.]  {Law.)  A  part  or  portion  of  an  estate 
allotted  to  a  coparcener  by  partition ;  —  also 
written  pourparty.  Bouvier. 

PUR'PIiE,  n.  [Gr.  -nopfopa,  a  shell-fish  from  which 
the  color  was  obtained,  purple  ;  Jj.  purpura  ;  It. 
porpora;  Sp,  purpura;  ¥r,  pourprc] 

1.  A  color  produced  by  the  union  of  blue  and 
red,  the  red  predominating.  Fairholt. 

4^=- Among  the  ancients,  purple  was  always  the 
distinguishing  badge  of  power  and  distinction.  Brande. 

2.  Purple  cloth,  or  a  purple  dress.  Davenant, 

O'er  his  livid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  puri3le  flowed.  Milton. 

3.  Imperial  sovereignty; — purple  being  the 
badge  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Gibbon. 

4.  A  cardinalate.  Addison. 

5.  A  species  of  orchis.  "Nettles,  daisies,  and 
\on^  purples:'  Shak. 

,6®"  *'  Probably  the  Orchis  mascula,  or  early  purple, 
a  common  English  flower,  which,  from  the  form  of 
its  root,  liad  several  fanciful  and  not  very  decent 
names."     J^ares. 

Purple  copper,  (Min.)  a  crystalline  mineral  com- 
posed of  sulphur,  copper,  and  iron.  Dana. —  Purple 
of  Cassius,  a  hydrated  double  stamiate  of  gold  and 
tin  ; — used  in  coloring  the  red  glass  of  Boliemia,  and, 
mixed  with  t>oraxorsome  fusible  glass,  to  give  a  beau- 
tiful rose  color  or  a  rich  purple  color  to  the  surface  of 
chma.  Miller.  —  Purple  of  mollusca,  a  viscid  liquor 
secreted  by  certain  shell-fish,  tlie  Buccinum  lapiltus 
and  others,  which  dyes  wool,  &c.,  of  a  purple  color, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  substance  of  the  celebrated 
Tyrian  dye.  Ure. 
PUR'PLE,  a.  Red  mixed  with  blue,  the  former 
predominating.     "  Purple  mantles."       Wotton. 

PUR'PLE,  V.  a.  \i.  PURPLED  ;  pp.  purpling, 
purpled.]     To  color  or  dye  with  purple.  Shak. 

Aurora  had  but  newly  chased  the  night. 

And  ptupled  o'er  the  sky  with  blushing  light.     I>ryden. 

PUR'PLE-COL'ORED  (pur'pl-kul'yrd),  a.  Having 
the  color  of  purple;  purple.  Shak. 

PUR'PLE-HUED  (hud),  a.  Having  a  purple  hue  ; 
purple-colored;  purple.  Shak. 
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PUR'PLE§  (pur'plz),  n.  pi.  {Med.)  A  disease  char- 
acterized by  circular  spots  scattered  over  the 
thighs,  arms,  and  trunk,  and  occasionally  at- 
tended with  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  nos- 
trils, or  viscera,  and  great  debility  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits  ;  a  variety  of  purpura  ;  —  also 
called  land  scurvy.  Dunglison. 

PUR'PLE-TIN(?ED,  a.  Tinged  with  purple.  Pope. 

PUR'PLE-WOOD  (-wad),  n.  (Bot.)  The  wood  of 
the  Copaiba  publijiora  of  Guiana  ;  —  extensively 
used  for  making  the  ramrods  of  nms^ets.Archer. 

PtJR'PLJSH,  u..    Somewhat  purple.  Boyle. 

PUR'PORT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  purport ;  Fr.  pour,  for, 
and  porter,  to  carry.]  I)esign  ;  tendency ;  in- 
tent ;  import ;  naeaning.  Spenser. 

PUR'PORT,  V.  n.  [i.  purported  ;  pp.  purport- 
ing, purported!]  To  tend  to  show  something ; 
to  intend ;  to  design ;  to  mean.  Bacon. 

PiJR'POSE  (pur'pos),  n.  [L.  propositum  ;  propo- 
no,  propositum,  to  place  before;  pro,  before,  and 
pono,  to  place  ;  It.  4(  Sp.  proposito ;  Old  Fi. pur- 
pose ;  Fr.  propos.'\ 

1.  That  which  one  sets  before  himself  to  be 
reached  or  accomplished ;  intention  ;  intent ; 
design ;  aim ;  object ;  view  ;  final  cause.  "  Every 
purpose  of  the  Lord  shall  stand."         Jer.  li.  29. 

[The  people]  hired  counsellors  against  them,  to  frustrate 
their  ^M^josc.  Mzraiv.5, 

2.  End ;  eilect ;  consequence.  "  To  what 
purpose  is  this  waste."  Matt.  xxvi.  8. 

3.  Instance ;  example,     [r.]         L^ Estrange. 

4.  t  Conversation ;  chat.  "  She  in  pleasant 
purpose  did  abound."  Spenser. 

5.  A  kind  of  enigma  or  riddle  ;  a  cross  pur- 
pose. Burton. 

Of purposr.,  intentionally;  on  purpose.  "He  quit 
tile  house  of  purpose.^^  Shak.  —  On  purpase,  with  de- 
sign or  intention  ;  designedly  ;  intentionally.  "  He 
travelled  the  world  on  purpose  to  converse  with  the 
most  learned  men."     Guardian. 

Syn.  —  See  Account,  Aim,  Design. 

PtJR'POSE,  V.  a.  \i.  purposed  ;  pp.  purposing, 
purposed.] 

1.  t  To  set  forth.  Wickliffe. 

2.  To  intend ;  to  design ;  to  resolve.  "  What 
the  Ijord'hs^th. purposed.''  Isa.xix.  12. 

1  have  purposed  it,  and  will  not  repent.       Jer.  iv.  28. 

PUR'POSE,  V.  n.  1.  To  have  an  intention  or  de- 
sign; to  intend;  to  design;  to  mean. 

1  purposed  to  build  a  house  to  the  Lord.        1  Kings  v.  5. 

2.  \  To  discourse  ;  to  converse.  Spenser. 

PUR'POS-ED-LY,  ad.     Intentionally  ;  designedly. 

PUR'POSB-L(;SS,  a.     Having  no  purpose  or  aim. 

PtJR'POSE-LY,  ad.  By  design;  by  intention  or 
purpose  ;  intentionally.  Hooker. 

PtJR'POS-^R,  ■«.  1.  t  One  who  sets  any  thing 
before.  Wickliffe. 

2.  One  who  purposes  or  intends. 

PUK-PREST'URE,  n.  [Law  L.  purprestura,  from 
Law  Fr.  pourprendre,  to  take  away  entirely ; 
pour,  for,  and  prendre,  pris,  to  take.]  {Law.) 
A  species  of  nuisance  consisting  of  enclosing 
or  building  on  land  that  should  be  common  or 
public  ;  —  also  written  pourpresture.        Burrill. 

PUR'PRI^E  (piir'priz),  n.  [Law  L.  purprisum  ;  Fr. 
pQurpris,'\  (Law.)  A  close  or  enclosure  :  —  also 
the  whole  compass  of  a  manor.  Cowell. 

PUR'PU-RA,n.     [L.  — See  Purple.] 

1.  {Cmi'ch.)  A  genus  of  univalves  which  se- 
crete a  purple  dye  analogous  to  the  Tyrian  dye 
of  the  ancients.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Med.)  An  eruption  of  livid  spots  on  the 
skin,  caused  by  extravasated  blood,  and  attend- 
ed by  languor,  loss  of  muscular  strength,  and 
pain  in  the  limbs.  Dunglison. 

PiJR'PU-RATE,  ».  [Fr.]  (CAem.)  4  salt  formed 
of  purpuric  acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

PiJR'PU-RATE,  a.    Relating  to  purpura.      More. 

PiJR'PDRE,  n.  {Her.)  Purple,  represented  by  di- 
agonal lines  from  the  left  to  the  right  side  of 
the  escutcheon.  Brande. 

PUR-PU'RS-AL,  a.    Purple,    [r.]  Akenside. 

PUR-PU'RIO,  a.    {Chem.)  Noting  a  purple  acid. 


obtained  by  treating  uric  or  lithic  acid  with 
dilute  nitric  acid.  Henry. 

PUR'PU-RINE,  n.  A  coloring  principle  obtained 
from  madder.  Ure. 

PURR,  n.    1.  The  low,  murmuring  sound  made  by 
a  cat;  pur.  —  See  Pur. 
2.  A  sea  lark.  Ainsworth. 

PURR,  V.  n.  [i.  PURRED  ;  pp.  purring,  purred.] 
To  murmur,  as  a  cat ;  to  pur.  — See  PuR. 

Dryden. 
PURRE,  n.    Ciderkin ;  water-cider.  Clarke. 

PtJR'REE,  n.  A  coloring  matter,  supposed  to  be 
of  animal  origin,  of  a  dark  brown  exteriorly, 
but  presenting,  when  broken,  a  bright  orange- 
yellow.  It  is  brought  from  India,  and  hence 
the  pigment  yielded  by  it  is  called  Indian  yel- 
low. Miller.    Booth. 

PtJR'RING,  n.     The  murmuring  noise  of  a  cat. 

PURSE,  re.  [It.  borsa,  from  L.  bursa  (Gr.  0(ipoa), 
a  hide  ;  Sp.  bolso ;  Fr.  bourse.  —  Dut.  beurs  ; 
Ger.  bsrse ;  Dan.  bars ;  Sw.  bors."] 

1.  A  small  bag  for  money.  Addison. 

2.  A  sum  of  money;  —  a  sum  of  money  of- 
fered as  a  prize,  as  in  a  horse-race.         Wright. 

3.  The  treasury,  as  of  a  nation.  Clarke. 

4.  In  Turkey,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pias- 
tres, or  £5  sterling  ($24.20).  Simmonds. 

5.  In  Persia,  the  sum  of  fifty  tomans  of  ten 
shillings  sterling  each  ($121).  Simmonds. 

Sword  and  purse,  the  military  power  and  the  wealth 
of  a  nation.  Wright. 

PURSE,  V.  a.  [i.  PURSED  ;  pp.  pursing,  pursed.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  purse.  Dryden. 

2.  To  contract  into  wrinkles  or  folds,  as  the 
mouth  of  a  purse. 

Thou  criedst. 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together.      iSliak. 

PURSE,  V.  n.    To  steal  purses  ;  to  rob.  Beau.  %  Fl. 

PURSE'-BeAr-5R,  re.  One  who  carries  the  purse. 

PiJRSE'FUL,  re. ;  pi.  PURSEFULS.  As  much  as  a 
purse  will  hold.  Dryden. 

PURSE'— l66m,  re.  An  apparatus  used  by  ladies 
for  weaving  or  netting  purses.  Simmonds. 

PURSE'-N^T,  n.  A  purse  made  of  network,  or  a 
net  of  which  the  mouth  is  drawn  together  by  a 
string,  like  a  purse.  Mortimer. 

PURSE'— PRIDE,  n.  Pride  which  springs  from 
wealth  ;  pride  of  money.  Bp.  Hall. 

PURSE'— PROUD,  a.  Puffed  up  or  made  proud  with 
money  or  wealth  ;  proud  of  wealth.      Bp.  Hall. 

PURS':pR,  re.  1.  In  the  navy,  an  officer  who  keeps 
the  accounts  of  the  ship  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  also  has  charge  of  the  money,  provisions, 
clothing,  &c.,  on  board.  P.  Cyc.    Brande. 

2.  A  person  appointed  by  the  master  of  a  ves- 
sel to  take  charge  of  the  vessel's  books.  Bouvier. 

3.  {Mining.)  An  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  books,  and  discharge  the  accounts,  of 
a  mine.  Ansted. 

PURSE'-TAK-ING,  re.  The  act  of  stealing  a  purse 
or  purses.  Shak. 

PUR'SI-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
pursy ;  shortness  of  breath.  Sherwood. 

tPiiR'SIVE,  u.     Short-breathed;  pursy.         Ash. 

tPUR'SIVE-NESS,  re.    Pursiness.  Bailey. 

PURS'LAIN  (-lin),  re.  [L.  portulaca;  It.  porcella- 
na ;  Old  Fr.  pourcelaine.]  (Bot.)  Purslane.  — 
See  Purslane.  Wiseman, 

PtJRS'LANE,  re.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  succulent 
shrubs  or  herbs  of  the  order  Portulacea.  The 
only  important  species  is  Portulaca  oleracea, 
which  has  been  used  from  all  antiquity  as  a  pot- 
herb and  in  salads.  Lindky.    Loudon. 

PURS'LANE-TREE,  re.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen 
African  shrub,  of  the  genus  Portulacaria,  with 
leaves  resembling  those  of  purslane.     Loudon, 

PyR-SU'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  followed  or  pur- 
sued. Sherwood. 

PUR-SU'AL,  re.  The  act  of  pursuing ;  pursuit. 
'"  Quid  pursual."     [r.],  Southey. 

PITR-SU'ANCE,  re.  The  act  of  pursuing  or  follow- 
ing out ;  pursuit;  prosecution.  Bp.  Taylor. 


PLTR-SU'ANT,  a.  In  consequence  or  prosecution 
of  any  thing ;  conformable.  Waterland. 

PUR-SU'ANT,         }^^    Conformably;  in  conse- 
PLIR-SU'ANT-LY,  )  quence.  Sioift. 

PUR-SUE'  (pur-su'),  v.  a.  [L.  persequor:  per, 
used  intensively,  and  seguor,  to  follow ;  It.  pro- 
seguire;  S-p.  prosegidr ;  Fi.  poursuivre.]  [i.  pub- 
sued  ;  pp.  pursuing,  pursued.] 

1.  To  follow  with  a  view  to  overtake,  or  for 
some  end  ;  to  go  after ;  to  chase. 

When  Abram  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken  captive, 

he  armed  hie  trained  servants,  . . .  and  pursued  them  unto 

Dan.  (Jen.  ^i,_  y. 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies  when  substance  love  pursues^ 

Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  yrh&tpursues.        S/tak. 

2.  To  go  forward  in,  or  in  prosecution  of;  to 
carry  on ;  to  keep  up ;  to  prosecute ;  to  continue. 

1 -win  pursue 
This  ancient  story,  whether  false  or  true.         Dryden. 

3.  To  endeavor  to  obtain  or  attain. 

We  happiness  jyur^c;  we  fly  ftom  pain.  Friar. 

4.  To  follow  as  an  example  ;  to  imitate. 

The  fame  of  ancient  matrons  you  jjurswe.        Dryden. 

5.  tTo  persecute.  Wickliffe. 
Syn. — See  Follow. 

PUR-SUE'  (pur-su'),  V.  n.  1.  To  go  on ;  to  pro- 
ceed ;  to  continue  ;  to  persevere. 

I  have,  pursues  Carneades,  wondered  chemists  should  not 
consider.  Boyle, 

2.  (Law.)  To  follow  a  matter  judicially,  as  a 
complaining  party.  Burrill. 

PUR-SU'(;R,  re.     1.  One  who  pursues.         Milton. 
2.  {Scotch  Law.)  A  plaintiff.  Burrill. 

PUR-SUIT',  re.     [Fr.  poursuite.'] 

1.  The  act  of  pursuing ;  chase ;  pursuance. 

The  foe  at  hand. 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  lojispursuit.    Milton, 

2.  Endeavor  to  obtain  or  attain ;  prosecution  ; 
as,  "  The  pw'suit  of  knowledge." 

He  concluded,  with  sighs  and  tears,  to  conjure  them  that 
they  would  no  more  press  him  to  give  his  consent  to  a  thing 
so  contrary  to  his  reason, . . ,  and  that  they  would  give  over 
further  i)a/-sui*  of  it.  CUirendon. 

3.  Employment ;  occupation  ;  commonly  in 
the  plural;  as,  "XjiteicLry  pursuits." 

PUR'SUJ-VANT  (pUr'swe-vSnt),  re,  [Fv.poursui- 
vant ;  poursuivre,  to  pursue.  —  See  Pursue.] 

1.  A  follower ;  an  attendant.  Goldinge. 

2.  A  state  messenger  ;  an  attendant  on  the 
heralds.  Camden. 

The  piirsuivants  came  next; 
And,  like  the  heralds,  each  his  scutcheon  bore.    Dryden. 

3.  {Her.)  In  the  Heralds'  College  of  Eng- 
land, a  kind  of  probationer  not  admitted  to  the 
full  privileges  of  the  college,  but  advanced  by 
succession  into  its  higher  offices.  Brande. 

PUR'SY  (pUr'se),  u..  [Fr  poussif;  pousse,  asth- 
ma, the  heaves.  —  Scot,  pursy.']  Fat  and  short- 
breathed.    "P««y  insolence."  Shak. 

PUR'T{;-NANCE,  re.  l.  fAny  thing  pertaining; 
appurtenance.  Brunne. 

Eat  not  of  it  [the  lamb]  raw,  nor  sodden  at  all  with  water, 
but  roast  with  fire ;  his  head  with  his  legs,  and  with  the  rmr- 
tenance  tliereof.  JExod,  xii.  9, 

2.  The  pluck  of  an  animal.  Lyly. 

IIPU'RU-LENOE,    J„.     lJ^.purulentia;  It.  puru- 

II  PU'RU-LEN-CY,  )  fereza;  Sp.  purulencia;  Fr. 
purulence.]  (Med.)  Formation  or  secretion  of 
pus;  suppuration:  —  pus.  Dunglison. 

II  PU'RU-LENT  [pu'ru-lent,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. 
Sm.  Wr. ;  piir'u-lent,  Ja.  C],  a.  [L.  purulentus ; 
pus,  puris,  pus ;  It.  §  Sp.  purulento ;  Ft.  puru- 
lent.]   Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  pus.  Bacon. 

II  PU'RU-LENT-LY,  ad.     In  a  purulent  manner. 

Coleridge. 

PUR-VEY'  (pur-va'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  pourvoir,  from  L. 
provideo ;  pro,  before,  and  video,  to  see.]     [«'. 

purveyed  ;  pp.   PURVEYING,  PURVEYED.] 

1.  To  provide  ;  to  furnish.  Spenser. 
His  house  with  all  convenience  Tras  purveyed.       Dryden. 

2.  To  procure  ;  to  obtain.  Thomson. 

PUR-VEY'  (pur-va'),  v.  re.  To  purchase  or  supply 
provisions  ;  to  provide.  Milton. 

PUR-VBY'ANCE  (pur-va'sins),  ».  1.  The  act  of 
purveying;  procurement  of  provisions.  Johnson. 

2,  Victuals  provided  ;  provision.         Spenser. 

3.  (Law.)  A  providing  of  necessaries  for  the 
king's  house,  —  a  right  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
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crown  of  buying  up  provisions  at  an  appraised 
valuation  for  the  use  of  the  royal  household,  and 
also  of  forcibly  impressing  the  carriages  and 
horses  of  the  subject  to  do  the  king's  business 
on  the  public  roads  :  —  a  provision  ;  the  provis- 
ion of  a  statute  ;  a  statute.    }V7iishaw.    Burrill. 

PyR-VEY'OR  (pur-ya'ur),  n.  1.  One  who  purveys 
or  supplies  provisions.  Harte. 

2.  A  procurer  ;  a- pimp.  Addison. 

3.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  An  officer  who  supplied 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  for  the  king's 
house.  Cowell. 

PUR'VIEW  (pur'vii),  n.  [Fr.  pourvu,  provided  ; 
pourvoiry  powvu,  to  provide,  to  purvey.] 

1.  t  A  proviso  ;  a  condition.  Bacon. 

2.  The  body  of  a  statute,  as  distinguished 
from  the  preamble ;  the  providing  part  of  a 
statute.  Burrill. 

3.  Scope  ;  extent,  as  of  authority.       Wright, 

4.  Superintendence,     [r.]  Ramsay. 

PUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ttEoi/.]  {Med.)  A  thick, 
yellowish-white  secretion  from  inflamed  tex- 
tures, and  especially  from  the  areolar  mem- 
brane; purulent  matter;  -pMXMlQncQ.  Dunglison* 

PU'^^Y-I^M  (pu'ze-izm),  n.  The  principles  of  a 
class  of  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  so 
termed  from  Dr.  E.  B.  Pttsey,  professor  of  He- 
brew in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Their  views, 
in  relation  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
church,  are  exhibited  in  various  publications, 
especially  in  a  series  of  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  ; 
and  they  are,  in  many  particulars,  much  more 
assimilated  to  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  than  are  the  views  of  most  Protes- 
tants. Smart.     Ch.  Ob. 

PU'^ipY-ITE,  orPU'^^lY-iST,  n.  An  adherent  to, 
or  an  advocate  of,  Puseyism.  Smart. 

PUSH,  V.  a.  \lj.pulso  ;  It.  bicssare^  to  knock ;  Fr. 
poicsseVy  to  push.  —  GaeX.  puc,  puchdj  to  push  ; 
"W.  pwtio.']   \i.  PUSHED  ;  pp.  pushing,  pushed.] 

1.  To  press  against  with  force ;  to  endeavor  to 
move  by  a  thrust ;  to  force  or  drive  by  pressure. 

Now  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
To  push  U8  from  our  stools.  Sliak. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  thrust,  as  of  horns. 

If  the  ox  shall  pvsh  a  man -servant  or  a  maid-aervant. 

Exod.  xxi.  32. 

3.  To  urge  or  press  forward.  "  "With  rules 
to  pvsh  his  fortune."  Dryden. 

Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are  apt  to  pro- 
cure honor  to  the  actor.  Addison. 

4.  To  enforce  ;  to  press ;  to  drive  to  a  con- 
clusion. '*  We  are^MSfterffor  an  answer."  Sioift. 

5.  To  importune  ;  to  tease.  Johnson. 

PUSH,  V.  n.     1.  To  make  a  thrust;  to  thrust. 

Acalf  will  80  manage  his  head  as  though  he  would  pwsft 
with  his  horns  even  berbre  they  shoot.  May. 

2.  To  make  exertion  ;  to  endeavor. 

At  length. 
Both  sides  resolved  to  pvah^  we  tried  our  strength.      Dryden. 

3.  To  make  an  attack.  '*  The  king  of  the  south 
s)idl\push  at  him."  Dan.  xi.  40. 

4.  To  burst  out ;  to  rush.  Johnson. 

PUSH,  n.  1.  The  act  of  pushing  or  pressing 
against ;  pressure  ;  force  impressed.     Addison. 

So  great  was  the  puissance  of  his  push, 

That  from  his  saddle  quite  he  did  him  bear.        Spenser. 

2.  A  thrust,  as  with  a  pointed  instrument. 
"  "With  deadly  shot  and  picsk  of  pike."   Knolles. 

3.  Onset;  attack;  assault;  a  strong  effort. 
^^  Pushes  against  truth."  Watts. 

4.  Exigence  ;  trial ;  extremity  ;  emergency. 

'T  is  common  to  talk  of  dying  for  a  friend;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  push,  't  is  no  more  than  talk.  V Estrange. 

5.  [L.  pustulx.l     A  pustule  ;  a  pimple,     [k.] 

Bacon. 
PUSH'JpR,  n.     One  who  pushes.  Sherioood. 

PtySH'lNG,  ^.  a.  Urging  on;  enterprising;  driv- 
ing; vigorous.  Johnson. 

PUSH'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  driving,  vigorous,  or  en- 
terprising manner.  '  Clarke. 

PtySH'— PIN,  n.  A  child's  play  in  which  pins  are 
pushed  alternately.  UEstrange. 

fPU'SIL,  «..     \\j.  picsillus.'l     Very  little.     Bacon. 

PU-SJL-LA-NiM'l-TY,  n.  [L.  pusillanimitas  ;  It. 
pusillanimita ;    Sp.  pusilanimidad ;  Fr.  pusilla- 
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nimiU.I  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  pu- 
sillanunous  ;  want  or  weakness  of  spirit;  cow- 
ardliness ;  cowardice ;  timidity,  Shak. 

PU-SJL-lAN'J-MOUS,  a.  [L.  pusillanimis  \  pusil- 
lus,  very  little  {pusus,  a  little  boy),  and  animus, 
the  mind;  It.  pusiUanimo  ^  S^.  pusilanime;  Fr. 
pusillanime.]  Little-souled ;  having  no  spirit 
or  courage  ;  mean-spirited;  faint-hearted;  tim- 
id ;  timorous  ;  cowardly.  Bacon. 

PU-SJL-LAN'J-MOtJS-LY,  ad.  With  pusillanim- 
ity ;  cowardly.  Herbert. 

PU-SJL-LAN'I-MOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing pusillanimous ;  pusillanimity.  Johnson. 

PUSS,  n.  [Dut.  poes,  puss,  a  fur-tippet.  —  L,  pic- 
sa,  a  little  girl.  —  Gael.  ^  Ir,  pus,  a  cat.] 

1.  The  fondling  name  of  a  cat.  Watts. 

2.  The  sportsman's  name  for  a  hare.        Gay. 
"  The  name  puss  la   bestowed  indifferently  upon 

the  cat  and  the  hare."  Talbot. 

PUS'SY,  n.  [dim.  of  puss.]  A  fondling  name 
for  a" cat;  a  puss.  Booth. 

PUST'U-LAR,  a.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  glandular 
excrescences  like  pustules  ;  pustulate.  Loudon. 

PtJ'ST'U-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  pustulo,  pustiilatus.']  To 
form  into  pustules  or  bUsters.  Stackhouse. 


PtJST'U-LATE,  < 
tular. 


[L.  pustulatu^.'l     {Bot.)  Pus- 
Loudon. 


PUST'y-LAT-:5D,  p.  a.     Formed  into  pustules. 

PUST-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  pustulatio.']  The  for- 
mation or  breaking  out  of  pustules.  Dunglison. 

EtJST'ULE  (pus'tul  or  pust'yill)  [piis'tui,  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.'y  pus'chul,  W.  J. ;  pus'chul,  S.],  n.  [L. 
^  Sp.  pustula ;  pus,  pus ;  It.  pustola ;  Fr.  pus- 
tule^ {Med.)  An  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with 
an  inflamed  base,  containing  pus.      Dunglison. 

PUST'U-LOUS,  a.  [Fr.  pustuleux.^  Full  of,  or 
covered  with,  pustules  ;  pustular ;  pustulate. 

Cockeram. 

PUT,  V.  a.  ["  It  has  no  cognate  in  the  other 
northern  languages,  unless  it  has  (and  it  may 
have)  its  origin  in  A.  S.  hidan  (Ger.  bieten), 
by  the  change  of  b  and  d  into  their  cognates  ;p 
and  t,  and  thus  mean,  to  bide  or  stay,  or  cause 
to  bide  or  stay.  Skinner  derives  from  Fr. 
6oM^er,,  to  but  {a.^  a  ram),  to  push  or  drive  for- 
wards, which  G.  Douglas  writes,  to^M^."  Rich- 
ardson.—  Xemo7i  refers  to  Ij.  pono,  positum,  to 
place.  —  Fr.  poser,  to  set.  —  W.  pwtio,  to  push. 

—  Daji. putte,  to  put  something  into.]     [i.  put; 

pp.  PUTTING,  PUT.] 

1.  To  lay,  place,  set,  bring,  or  cause  to  be,  in 
any  position,  state,  station,  or  situation. 

The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden;  and 
there  he  pu(  the  man  whom  he  had  formed.  Gen.  ii.  8. 

He  hath  put  my  brethren  far  from  me.         Job  xix.  13. 
This  question  asked  puts  me  in  doubt.  Milton. 

God  was  entreated  of  them,  because  they  put  their  trust 
in  him.  1  Chron.  v.  20. 

Cyrus  . .  .  made  a  proclamation  throu{?hout  all  his  king- 
dom, and  put  it  also  in  writing.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22. 

2.  To  apply,  as  in  any  effort,  exercise,  or  use. 

The  great  difference  in  the  notions  of  mankind  is  from  the 
different  use  they  put  their  faculties  to.  Locke. 

3.  To  offer  for  consideration  ;  to  propose  ;  to 
present ;  to  state. 

We  are  notpuiting  cases  of  dishonest  men;  . .  .  we  are  put- 
ting cases  of  men  as  upright  as  ever  lived.  Macaulay. 

,6®=-  Hence  the  expression  yut  case,  an  old  elliptical 
phrase,  signifying  suppose  the  case  to  be. 

4.  To  oblige ;  to  compel ;  to  force, 

We  are  put  to  prove  tilings  which  can  hardly  be  made 
plainer.  Tillotsnn. 

5.  To  throw  over  one's  own  head,  as  a  heavy 
stone.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

JS^  "  Put,  a  very  common  word  in  our  oldest  writ- 
ers, is  of  very  extensive  application  to  every  kind  and 
degree  of  motion.  It  is  used  as  our  derivatives  from 
h.poTiere  and  its  compounds,  with  or  without  accom- 
panying prepositions."     Richardson. 

To  put  about,  to  turn  round,  as  a  ship. —  To  put  a 
girdle  around  or  about,  to  go  or  travel  round.  SJiak. 
Beau,  if  Fl.  —  To  put  by,  to  turn  off  or  away  ;  to  thrust 
aside. —  To  put  dawn,  to  baffle  ;  to  repress  ;  to  crush  : 

—  to  degrade  :  —  to  confute.  —  To  put  forth,  to  pro- 
pose :  —  to  extend  :  —  to  emit,  as  a  sprouting  plant ;  to 
bud;  to  shoot:  — to  exert:— to  publish,  as  a  book. 

—  To  put  in,  to  interpose :— to  drive;  to  harbor:  — 
(Law.)  to  place  In  due  form  before  a  court;  to  place 
among  the  records  of  a  court ;  as,  "  To  put  in  a  plea  or 
answer."  Burrill. —  To  put  in  for,  tct  offer  for.    Smart. 


PUTLOG 

—  To  put  in  operation,  to  give  action  or  effect  to.  Black- 
wood^s  Mao-.  —  To  put  in  practice,  to  use,  lo  exercise, 
Dryden. —  To  put  off,  to  divest;  to  lay  aside: — to 
defeat  or  delay:  —  to  defer;  to  procrastinate:  —  to 
discard  :  —  to  pass  fallaciously  :  —  to  vend  ;  tp  sell ; 
to  get  rid  of:  —  to  push  from  the  shore.  —  To  put  on 
or  upon,  to  Impute: — to  invest  with:  —  to  impose; 
to  inflict:  —  to  assume;  to  take: — to  forward;  to 
promote:  —  to  Incite;  to  instigate: — (Law.)  to  rest 
upon  ;  to  submit  to.  "  A  defendant  puts  himself  upon 
the  country."  Burrill.  —  To  put  out,  to  place  at  inter- 
est :  —  to  extinguish  :  —  to  emit,  as  a  plant :  —  to  ex- 
tend ;  to  protrude: — to  expel;  to  drive  from:  —  to 
make  public  :  —  to  disconcert :  —  to  dislocate  :  —  to  of- 
fend ;  to  displease;  to  anger.  "The  captain's  wife 
was  at  the  office  yesterday,  and  seemed  a  little  put 
out  about  it."  Dickens.  —  To  put  over,  to  refer  :  —  to 
sail  over.  Smart.  —  To  put  to,  to  lay  by  :  —  to  assist 
with  :  —  to  punish  by;  to  refer  to ;  to  expose.  —  To  put 
to  it,  to  distress  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  press  hard. —  To  put 
to  death,  to  kill.  —  To  put  together,  to  accumulate  into 
one  sum  or  mass.  —  To  put  up,  to  start  from  cover  :  — 
to  hoard  ;  to  hide  :  —  to  expose  publicly  ;  as,  "  These 
goods  are  put  up  to  sale":  —  to  pass  unrevenged. 
"  Such  national  injuries  are  not  to  be  put  up."  .Addison. 

fl^""  Used  with  vaiyus  other  prepositions,  it  has 
(metaphorically  and  cmieequentially)  a  designation 
which  must  be  inf^a^d  from  the  context."  Rich- 
ardson. 

PUT  [pat,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R.  C. ;  pfit  or  pSt, 
W-l,  V.  n. 

1.  To  move  ;  to  go  ;  to  proceed.  Bacon. 

Put  not 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  your  activity.  B.  Jonson. 

Men-of-war  ready  to  put  to  sea.  Addison. 

2.  To  shoot  or  germinate.  Bacon. 
^^  "  The  common  pronunciation  of  London  is  the 

first  sound  [put]  given  to  this  word  ;  but  in  Ireland 
and  the  diflerent  counties  of  England  it  is  generally 
pronounced  regularly,  so  as  to  rhyme  with  hut,  nut, 
&c."      Walker. 

To  put  about,  (J^aut.)  to  change  the  course  of  a  ves- 
sel so  as  to  bring  the  wind  on  the  other  side ;  to  tack. 

—  To  put  forth,  to  leave  a  port :  —  to  germinate  ;  to 
shoot ;  to  bud.  '*  Where  nettles  put  forth  in  abun- 
dance.." Bacon.  —  To  put  in,  to  enter  a  port  or  harbor. 
"  The  ship  put  in  at  Samos."  Pope.  —  To  offer  a  claim. 
"  If  a  man  should  put  in  to  be  one  of  the  knights  of 
Malta."  Collier. —  To  use  great  exertions  ;  to  strive  ;' 
to  do  one's  utmost.  [Vulgar.]  —  7'o  put  in  for,  to  offer 
one's  self  for  ;  to  be  a  candidate  for.  Usher.  —  To  put 
off,  to  leave  land,  as  a  vessel.  *'  As  the  hackney-boat 
was  putting  off.'^  .Addison.  — ■  To  put  on,  to  urge  mo- 
tion ;  to  drive  rapidly.  — ■  To  put  over,  to  sail'  over. 
Abbot.  —  To  put  up,  to  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 
L^Estrange.  —  To  take  abode  or  lodgings  ;  to  lodge. 
Southey.  —  To  put  up  with,  to  take  or  suffer  without 
resentment,  opposition,  or  dissatisfaction  ;  to  submit 
to.  'To  put  up  with  an  affront."  "  To  put  up  with 
poor  entertainment."    Johnson. 

PUT  [ptit,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F,  K.  Sm. ;  put,  Ja.  C],  n, 

1.  An  action  of  distress.  "The  stag's  was  a 
forced  put."  L' Estrange. 

2.  A  game  at  cards.  Warton. 

3.  A  rustic  ;  a  clown  ;  a  boor.         Bramston. 

P.U'TA^^E,  n.  [Old  Fr.  putage;  putain,  a  harlot, 
from.  It.  putta.']  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  Fornication 
on  the  part  of  a  woman  ;  whoredom.        Bailey. 

py-TA'MjpN,  n.  [L. ;  puto,  to  prune.]  {Bot.)  The 
stone  of  a  drupe,  or  the  shell  of  a  nut.       Gray. 

PU'TA-NI§M,  n.  [Ft.  putanisme ;  putain,  a  har- 
lot, from  It.  putta.']  The  lewdness  or  the  trade 
of  prostitutes.  Bailey. 

PU'TA-TIVE,  a.  [Jj.  putativtcs  ;  puto,  putatus,  to 
suppose;  It.  ^  S-^. putativo  ;  Fx. putatif.']  Sup- 
posed; reputed;  commonly  esteemed;  not 
real.     "  Putative  friends."  Edw.  Hall. 

fl®=-  The  word  putative  is  restricted  most  absurdly 
to  the  one  sole  word  father  [putative  father  of  a  child], 
in  a  question  of  doubtful  affiliation.     Dc  Quincey. 

PUTCH'yCK,  n.  A  fragrant  root  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  India,  and  exported  to  China, 
where  it  is  burnt  as  incense ;  —  also  written 
putchoch.  ^^9'  Gy^' 

PU'T^-AL,  n.  [L.  puteal ;  puteus,  a  well.]  An 
enclosure  surrounding  the  mouth  of  a  well ;  a 
well-curb.  Weale. 

■f-PTJ'T^-RY,  n.  [Sp.  puteria;  puta,  a  harlot;  It. 
putta,  a  harlot.]    Harlotry ;  whoredom.  Chaucer. 

PU'TJD,  a.  [L.  putidus  ;  puteo,  to  stink ;  Fr.  pu- 
tide.]    Mean  ;  vile  ;  low.     [r,]  Bp.  Taylor. 

PU-TID'I-TY,    In.      The   state  of  being  putid; 
PIJ'TJD-NESS,  )  meanness ;  vileness.  [r.J  Bailey. 

PUT'LOG,  n.     {Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  for  sup- 
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porting  the  planks  of  a  scaflFold,  one  end  of 
which  rests  on  the  ledge  of  the  scaffold,  and  the 
other  in  a  hole  left  in  the  wall.  Brande. 

PUT'— OFF,  n.  An  excuse  ;  an  evasion  ;  a  pre- 
text for  delay.  King  James. 

t  PUTOUR,  n.     [It.  putta.'l    A  harlot.      Chaucer. 

Py-TRED'!-NOUS,  a.  [It.  putredinoso,  from  L. 
pxitredOy  rottenness  ;  Sp.  putredhial,  pntrido  ] 
Stinking  ;  rotten  ;  putrid,  Floyer. 

PU-TR{;-FAC'TipN,  n.  [It.  putrefazione ;  Sp. 
putrefaccioii ;  Fr  putrefaction.] 

1.  The  process  or  the  state  of  putrefying  ;  rot- 
tenness.   ^*Yegetab\e putrefaction."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  {Chem.)  The  spontaneous  change  of  azo- 
tized  organic  substances  in  contact  with  air  and 
moisture,  and  at  a  certain  temperature,  into  new 
and  less  complex  compounds,  usually  attended, 
especially  in  the  case  of  animal  substances, 
with  the  extrication  of  fetid  gases.         Gregory. 

PU-TR(;-FAC'T!VE,  a.  Ut.  putrefattivo  ;  Sp.  pt<- 
irefactivo  ;  Fr.  putrefcHtif.']  Pertaining  to,  or 
causing,  putrefaction.     4^  Wiseman. 

PU-TR^-FAC'TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
putrefactive.  Scott. 

PU'TR^-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  putrefacio  ;  putreo,  to  be 
rotten,  and  facio^  to  make  ;  It.  putrefare  ;  Sp. 
pudrir  ;    Fr.  putrefier.']       \i,.  ruTREriED  ;   pp. 

PL'TREFYIRG,  PUTKEFIED.] 

1.  To  make  rotten  or  putrid,  as  an  animal  or 
a  vegetable  substance.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  corrupt  with  rottenness  ;  to  make  foul. 

To  keep  them  here. 
They  would  but  stink,  a.nd.pittrefii  the  air.  Shak. 

PU'TR^-FY,  V.  n.     To  become  rotten  ;  to  rot. 

PU-TRES'C{;NCE,  n.  [It.  putrescenza  ;  Sp.  pudri- 
cion.]  The  state  of  putrefying  or  rotting  ;  pu- 
tridity ;  rottenness.  Browne. 

py-TRES'C^NT,  a.  [L.  putresco,  putrescens,  to 
grow  or  become  rotten.]  Growing  rotten  or  pu- 
trid; undergoing  putrefaction;  —  pertaining  to 
putrefaction.  Arbuthnot. 

Py-TRES'C!-BI,E,  a.  That  may  putrefy  or  become 
rotten  ;  susceptible  of  putrefaction.       Gregory. 

PU'TRID,  a.  [Gr.  ttuOcj,  to  rot;  Sansc.  pif,  to 
stink.  — L.  putridus  ;  putreo,  to  be  rotten  ;  It. 
§  Sp.  putrido  ;  Fr.  putride.'] 

1.  Decomposed,  as  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  rotten  ;  corrupt ;  putrified.  "  Putrid 
blood."  Waller. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  putre- 
faction ;  putrescent.  Wright. 

3.  {Med.)  Noting  certain  affections  in  which 
the  matters  excreted  and  the  transpiration  it- 
self exhale  a  smell  of  putridityj  —  particularly, 
noting  a  kind  of  fever  ;  typhus.  Dunglison. 

I'uirid  fever  is  that  kind  of  fever,  &c.  Quincy. 

Py-TRID'!-TV,  n.  [It.  putridith ;  Sp.  pudricion  ; 
'Yx.  putridiie.']  The  state  of  being  putrid  ;  pu- 
tridness  ;  rottenness.  Dunglison. 

PU'TRID-NESS,  n.  Rottenness ;  putridity.  Floyer. 

PU-TRI-FJ-CA'TION,  n.  State  of  becoming  rotten; 
putrefaction,  [e.'.]   Confut.  of  N.  Shaxtmi,  WiS. 

PU'TRI-LA(JE,  II.  [Fr.]  Animal  matter  partially 
decomposed.  Hoblyn. 

tPU'TRY,  ffi.     Rotten  ;  putrid.  Marston. 

PUT'T{;R,  n.     One  who  puts.  V Estrange. 

POT'T^R,  v.  n.     To  trifle.  —  See  Pottek. 

PUT'TjjiR-ON,  n.  An  inciter ;  an  instigator.  Shak. 

PUT'T^R— Ol^T,  n.  Formerly,  one  lyho  deposited 
money  on  going  abroad,  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing great  interest  on  his  return.  Shak. 

PUT'TING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  puts. 

2.  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  a  game  which  con- 
sisted in  throwing  a  heavy  stone  with  the  hand 
raised  above  the  head.  Jamieson. 

pt)T'T!NG-STONE,  n.  A  heavy  stone  used  in 
the  game  of  putting.     [Scotland.]        Jamieson. 

PUTTOCK,  n.     [L.  buteo.  Skinner.] 

1.  A  hawk  or  kite.  Shak. 

2.  {Naut.)  tA  futtock.  Phillips. 
PUTTY,  n.     1.  An  oxide  of  lead  and  tin;  — used 

for  polishing  glass,  stones  and  metals,  Bigelow. 


2.  A  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  powdered 
chalk ;  —  used  by  glaziers.  Bigeloto. 

Soft  putty,  a  kind  of  putty  which  does  not  harden, 
conii)Osed  of  pulverized  chalk,  or  whitmg,  and  sper- 
maceti oil. 

PUT'TY,  V.  u..    To  cement  or  fill  with  putty.  Ash. 
PtJT'TY-KNIFE,  n.     A  blunt  knife  forspreading 

or  putting  on  putty. 
PUY.     See  PoY. 


tPUZ'ZpL,  n.     [It.  puzzolente,  filthy. 

A  filthy  drab. 
PUZ'ZLE  (pQz'zl),  V.  a.     [From  pose. 


Sinimonds. 
Todd. 

Minsheu.] 
Stubbes. 


Skinner 


See  Pose.]     \i.  puzzled  ;  pp.  puzzling,  puz- 
zledJ 

1.  To  perplex  ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  bewilder ; 
to  confound  ;  to  confuse  ;  to  pose  ;  to  put  to  a 
stand. 

Your  presence  needs  Tavist pxtzzle  Antony.  Sltak. 

He  is  perpetually  puszltid  and  perplexed  amidst  his  own 

blunders,  Addtson. 

2.  To  make  intricate  ;  to  entangle.  "Men  of 
subtle  tempers  ani  puzzled  politics."         Tatler. 

The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 

Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  error.      Addison. 

Syn.  —  PuziUd  by  difficult  questions  ;  perplexed  by 
conflicting  opinions  or  statements;  confounded  by 
what  is  unintelligible  ;  bewildered  in  a  pathless  desert ; 
embarrassed  with  debt  or  difficulties  ;  entangled  in 
lawsuits  or  contests. 

ptJz'ZLE,  V.  n.     To  be  bewildered  or  perplexed. 

A  puzzling  fool,  that  heeds  nothing.  L' Estrange. 

pOz'ZLB    (puz'zl),  re.      1.    That  which  puzzles  ; 

embarrassment ;  perplexity ;  a  riddle.      Bacon. 

2,  A  toy  to  try  ingenuity.  Simmonds. 

PUZ'ZLE-HEAD'^D,  a.  Having  the  head  full  of 
confused  notions.  Johnson. 

PUZ'ZLgR,  n.     One  who  puzzles.  Johnson. 

PUZ'ZLING,  7).  li.    Perplexing;  confusing. 

PUZ'ZLING-LY,  ad.     In  a  puzzling  manner. 

PUZ'ZO-LAN,       1  ^^      ^   porous,   volcanic    sub- 

pOZ-ZO-LA'NA,  \  stance.  —  See  Pozzuolana. 

PUZ-ZO-LA'NO    1  Sinart.     Simmonds. 

PYC'NITE,  71.  (Min.)  A  massive  columnar  vari- 
ety of  topaz,  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
fluorine.  Dana. 

PYC'NO-DONT,  n.  [Gr.  ttukio;,  thick,  and  6Soi>s, 
dbdvToi,  a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  One  of  a  family  of 
fossil  fishes  having  thick  teeth.  Brande. 

PYC'MO-dGs,  n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  pla- 
coid  fishes  having  teeth  resembling  a  pave- 
ment. Agassiz. 

PYC'NO-STYLE,  n.  [It.  picnostilo,  from  Gr.  nuKvis, 
closej  compact,  and  otd;.o(,  a  pillar;  Fr.  pyeno- 
style.]  {Arch.)  An  arrangement  of  columns  in 
which  the  intercolumniations  are  equal  only  to 
one  diameter  and  a  half  of  the  columns.  Brande. 

PY-coM--g-Ti'Jir.m:,  n.  pi. 

{Or'nith.)    A  sub-family 

of   dentirostral  birds   of 

the   order  Passeres   and 

family  Turdidce;  bulbuls. 
Gray. 
PYE.     See  Pie. 
PYE'BALD.    See  Piebald. 

PY'GARG,  re.  [Gr.  Trbyapyog ;  TToytj,  the  rump,  and 
dpyAs,  white  ;  L.  pygargus  ;  Fr.  pygargue.] 

1.  A  kind  of  eagle  with  a  white  tail.  Johnson. 

2.  A  quadruped  with  white  buttocks.  "  The 
wild  goat  and  the  pygarg."  Deut.  xiv.  5. 

PY-GAR'GUS. 


Pycuotus  goiaver. 

Todd. 


[L.] 


A  pygarg.  Wright. 

PYG-ME'AN  [pig-me'^n,  S.  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.  ; 
pig'me-rin,  P.],  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
a  pygmy  ;  dwarfish  ;  small ;  pygmy.  Arbuthnot. 

PYG'My,  n.  [Gr.  Truy/naTof  ;  7ruy/x^,  a  fist,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckles  (about  13^ 
inches);  L.  pt/gmtsus;  It.  ^  Sp,  pigmeo\  Fr. 
pygmee.]     [Written  also  pigmy. \ 

1.  One  of  an  ancient  fabulous  race  of  dwarfs 
said  to  have  been  constantly  at  war  with  the 
cranes  by  which  they  were  always  defeated. 

J3®«  According  to  Homer  they  dwelt  on  the  banks 
of  Oceanus  ;  by  later  writers  they  are  usually  placed 
rear  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  near  Thule,  and  on  the 
east  of  the  Ganges.     TV.  Smith. 


Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though  perched  on  Alps, 

Aud  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales.  Young. 

2.  A  dwarf ;  any  thing  little.  Johnson. 

3.  (Zonl.)  A  species  of  ape  ;  the  .chimpanzee  ; 
Simia  troglodytes  of  Bluraenbach.  Brande, 

PYG'MY,  a.  Dwarfish  ;  small ;  pygmean.  Bentley. 

PYL'A-GORE,  n.  [Gr.  Trv?.ay6pas ;  UvXat,  Pylse, 
Thermopylee,  and  Ayiipd),  to  assemble  ;  Fr.  pylor- 
gore.]  {Grecian  Ant.)  A  delegate  or  representa- 
tive of  a  city  sent  to  the  council  of  Amphicty- 
ons,  held  near  Thermopylse.  Mitford. 

PY-L6r'IC,  a.  \li.piloricoi  'Fx.pilonque.']  {Anat.") 
"Pertaining  to  the  pylorus.  Dunglison. 

PY-LO'RUS,  n.';  pi.  P¥-lo'rT.  [Gr.  -nvlw^d^',  ttOXtj^ 
a  gate.]  (Anat.)  The  lower  or  right  orifice  of 
the  stomach.  Dunglison. 

fPY'ON-JNG^,  n.  ^^.  "Works  of  pioneers.  Spenser. 

PY'OT,  n.     The  magpie.  —  See  Piet.  Booth. 

PYR'A-CANTH,  n.  (Bat.)  The  evergreen  thorn ; 
Crataegus  pyracantha.  Mason. 

PYR-A<p'ID,  n.  [Gr.  irvp,  fire.]  (Chem.)  An  acid 
"derived  from  some  organic  substance  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  action  of  heat.  Hoblyn. 

PY'RALj  u.     Pertaining  to  a  pyre,    [n.]     Broione. 

PYR-AL'LO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  TrDp,  fire,  aX?.os,  other, 
and  ?.iOosj  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  white  or  a  green- 
ish variety  of  pyroxene  composed  essentially  of 
silica,  magnesia,  and  water;  —  so  called  in  al- 
lusion to  the  change  of  color  it  presents  when, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  tire.  Dana. 

PYRAME,  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  water-spaniel.  Booth. 

PYR'A-MID,  n.  [Gr.  TTUpa/ii'f,  Trvpafti5os  ;  Ij.  pyra- 
9nis  ;  It.  §  Sp.  piratnide  ;  Fr.  pyramide.  —  An 
Egyptian  word.     Liddell  ^  Scott.} 

1.  (Geom.)  A  poly- 
hedron bounded  by  a 
polygon,  called  the 
basel  having  any  num- 
ber of  sides,  and  by 
triangles  meeting  in  a 
common  point,  called  the  vertex. 

2.  A  structure  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid;  as, 
"  The  py7-amids  of  Egypt." 

3.  (Ajiat.)  A  small  bony  projection  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Dunglison. 

4.  (Bot.)  The  American  calumba ;  Indian 
lettuce  ;  golden  seal :  meadow  pride  ;  Frasera 
Caroliniensis.  Dunglison. 

.Axis  of  a  pyramid.,  a  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to 
the  centre  of  the  base.  —  Right  -pyramid,  or  regular 
pyramid,  a  pyramid  whose  base  is  a  regular  polygon, 
and  in  which  a  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the  vertex 
to  the  base,  passes  through  the  centre.  A  regular 
pyramid  bounded  by  four  equilateral  triangles  is 
called  a  tetrahedron.  —  Jlltitudc  of  a  pyramid,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  vertex  to  the  plane  of  the  base. — Con- 
vex surface  of  a  pyramid,  the  sum  of  the  triangles 
which  meet  at  the  vertex.  —  Frunturti  of  a  pyra- 
mid, the  part  included  between  the  base  and  a  plane 
cutting  it  parallel  to  the  base.  If  the  cutting  plane  is 
oblique,  the  part  between  that  plane  and  tile  base  is 
called  a  ti-uncatpd  pyramid.  —  Pyramids  arc  triangular^ 
quadrangular,  &c.,  according  as  their  bases  arc  tri- 
angles, quadrilaterals,  pentagons,  &c.  Davies. 

PY-RAM'I-DAL,  a.  [It. piramidah',  Sp. pirami- 
dal ;  Fr.  pyramidal.']  Relating  to,  or  formed 
like,  a  pyramid  ;  pyramidical.  Wotton. 

Pyramidal  numbers,  a  series  of  numbers  formed  from 
polygonal  numbers  by  the  same  rules  that  polygonal 
numbers  are  formed  from  arithmetical  progressions  ; 
figurate  numbers. —  SeePoLV&ONAL  Numbers  and 
FiGURATE  Numbers. 


Forms  of  pyramids. 


In  the  form  of,  or  by 
Broione. 


PY-RAM'I-DAL-LY,  ad. 
means  of,  a  pyramid. 

PYR-A-MID'?C,  )  a.     Relating  to,   or  like,   a 

P'YR-A-mId'I-CAL,  )  pyramid ;  pyramidal.  Loc/ce. 

PYR-A-MXD'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  the  form  of  a  pyr- 
amid,    *'  They  rise pyramidically."        Broome. 

The  state  of  being 
Scott. 


PYR-A-MID'I-CAL-NESS,  n. 

pyramidical. 


PY-RAM'l-DOID,  n.  [Gr.  TTVpanlg,  a  pyramid,  and 
fHo5,  form.]  {GeomT)  A  solid  formed  by  the  ro- 
tation of  a  semi-parabola  about  its  base  or  great- 
est ordinate  ;  the  parabolic  spindle.        Jffutton. 


fPYR'^-MIS,  n.;    \}\.  py-ram' t-de?. 
Gr.  TTvpnfji^,  TTVpufii.']     A  pyramid. 


[L.,  from 
Bacon. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  IT,  Y,  short;   A,  ]?,  \,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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Pi? R'A-MOlD,  n.     A  pyramidoid.    [r.]        Ogilvie. 

PY-RAR'(?!L-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  irBp,  fire,  and  apyi).- 
>.os,  clay.]  (Mill.)  An  altered  variety  of  iolite 
of  argillaceous  odor  and  prismatic  form.  Dana. 

PYRE,  n.  [Gr.  itvpA  ;  irBp,  fire  ;  L.  pt/ra  ;  It.  Sj  Sp. 
pira."]     A  pile  to  be  burnt ;  a  funeral  pile. 

For  nine  lon^  nights,  tlirougli  all  the  dnsky  air, 

The  pyres  thick-flaming  shot  a  dismal  glare.  I'ope. 

PY-RE'NA,  m.  [Gr.  rup/jn,  irvprimi,  the  stone  of 
stone  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  seed-like  nutlet  or  stone 
of  a  small  drupe.  Gray. 

PYR-5-NE'AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Pyrenees, 
mountain's  in  Spain.  Earnshaw. 

PYR-p-NE'lTE,  «.  (Mm.)  A  black,  or  a  grayish- 
black  variety  of  garnet,  composed  of  silica, 
lime,  and  peroxide  of  iron;  —  so  named  from 
the  Pyrenees,  among  which  it  occurs.        Dana. 

Py-RET'(CS,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  jjyrctique,  from  Gr.  irupf- 
'r6;,  fever ;  irBp,  fire.]  (Med.)  Medicines  for  fe- 
vers ;  febrifuges.  Smart. 

PYR-^-TOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  mpirii,  a  fever,  and 
Uyoi,  a  discourse  ;  It.  piretoloaia  ;  Fr.  pyrHoh- 
gie.'\  (Med.)  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on, 
fevers.  Dunglison. 

Py-RF.X'I-.6,  n.  [Gr.  TTvriet7CT(i},  to  be  feverish.] 
(Med  )  Fever  ;  febrile  disease.  Dunglison. 

PY-REX'l-AL,  rt.  Pertaining  to  fevers  ;  pyrexical; 

febrile ;  feverish.  Clarke. 

PY-REX'(-CAL,  a.    Pyrexial ;  febrile.     Emerson. 

PYR'GOM,  n.  [Fr.  pyrgome.']  (Min.)  A  dingy 
variety  of  sahlite.  Dana. 

PYE-HE-LI-OM'lJ-TfR,  n.  [Gr.  irpp,  fire,  r/ho;,  the 
sun,  and  fiirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  heat  in  the  sun's 
rays ;  actinometer.  Nichol. 

PYR'I-FOEM,  a.  [If.  pyram,  a  pear,  ami  forma,  a 
form.]     Shaped  like  a  pear.  P.  Cyc. 

PYR-I-TA'OEOyS  (pir-e-ta'shns,  66),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  pyrites  ;  pyritic.  Clarke. 

Pi?R'ITE,  n. ;  pi.  ptR'lTES.     (Min.)  Pyrites. 

SS3^  This  Anglicized  forin  of  this  word,  though 
modern,  is  now  in  good  use.     Smart. 

PY-RI'TE|  [pe-rl'tez,  S.  /.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  pe- 
ri'tuz  or  pir'e-te2,  W.  P.],  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [Gr. 
7riip/r?7ff,  of  or  in  fire ;  iryp,  fire.]  The  name  of 
a  class  of  crystalline  minerals  consisting  of  sul- 
phur combined  with  iron,  copper,  nickel,  or  tin, 
of  a  metallic  lustre,  white,  bronze-yellovv,  and  of 
various  other  colors  ;  —  first  applied  to  iron  py- 
rites, or  bisulphuret  of  iron,  in  allusion  to  its 
striking  fire  with  steel.  Dana.     Lyell. 

JS^  "  This  word  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Barclay,  Bailey,  and 
Fenning ;  and  on  the  first  by  Dr.  Keiirick,  Dr.  Ash, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Entick.  Pyri'tcs  is  the  analogical 
pronunciation ;  for,  as  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  Trvpirrig,  and  the  Latin  pyrites,  (both  with  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate,  and  preserving  the  form 
of  their  originals,)  it  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the 
same  syllable. "     Walker. 

PY-RIT  IC,         }  Q_    Relating  to,  consisting  of,  or 
PY-RIT'I-CAL,  )  resembling,  pyrites.  Cleaveland. 

P'f'R-J-TiF'eK-OOs,  a.  [Eng.  pyrites,  and  li.fero, 
to  bear.]    Containing,  or  producing,  pyrites. 

Eaton. 

P'5'R-I-t6l'0-(?Y,  n.  [Eng.  pyrites,  and  X6yos, 
a  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  py- 
rites. Clarke. 

PYR'I-TOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of, 
pyrites  ;  pyritic.  P.  Cyc. 

PYRO —  [Gr.  iriip,  7ro,oiis,  fire.]  A  prefix  used  in 
chemistry  to  denote  that  the  substance,  in  the 
name  of  which  it  occurs,  is  a  product  obtained 
by  subjecting  some  other  substance,  as  an  or- 
ganic acid,  to  the  action  of  heat.  Booth. 

PY-R-O-A-CET'JC-SPIR'JT,  n.  (Chem.)  A  lim- 
pid, colorless,  inflammable  liquid,  of  an  agreea- 
ble, ethereal  odor,  and  pungent  taste  ;  acetone  ; 
mesitic  alcohol ;  —  obtained  by  passing  the  va- 
por of  strong  acetic  acid  through  a  porcelain 
tube  heated  to  dull  redness.    Graham.     Miller. 

P'ifR-p-Ay'ID,  M.  (Chem.)  An  acid  made  by  sub- 
jecting another  acid  to  heat.  Brande. 

PY-ROB'0-LI,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  T:vpo^6lei,  arrows  tipped 
with  fire' ;  irvp,  nvpis,  fire,  and  ffiUw,  to  throw.] 
Fire-balls,  used  by  the  ancients.         Stocqueler. 


PYR'O-jCHLORE,  ».  [Gr.  irSp,  fire,  and  x^-"?^^' 
greenish-yellow.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  chiefly 
composed  of  columbic  acid  or  of  titanic  acid 
(sometimes  of  both),  protoxide  of  cerium,  and 
lime  ;  raicrolite  ;  —  so  named  from  its  becoming 
yellowish-green  under  the  blowpipe.  Dana. 

PYR-0-CIT'RIC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained by  exposing  citric  acid  under  certain 
conditions  to  the  action  of  heat.  Miller. 

PYR-p-5-rjEC'TR!C,  a.  [Gr.  iBp,  fire,  and  Eng. 
electric.']  Rendered  electric,  or  electro-polar, 
by  heat,  as  certain  crystals.  Dana. 

PYR-p-5-L(;C-TEl^'I-TY,  n.  Electricity  devel- 
oped by  heat,  as  in  certain  crystals.  Dana. 

PYR-O-gAL'LIO,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  a  feeble 
acid  obtained  in  brilliant  plates  by  the  sublima- 
tion of  gallic  acid  and  certain  other  bodies  ;  — 
much  used  in  photographic  operations.    Miller. 

PYR'O-^EN,  n.  [Gr.  Triii),  TTOpfe,  fire,  and  yevvaiD, 
to  produce.]     The  electric  fluid.  Lake. 

PY-r6(?'J5-NOUS,  a.  Noting  ancient  naelted 
rocks  ;  produced  by  fire  ;  igneous.         Phillips. 

PY-rSl'A-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  nvp,  fire,  and  ?.aTpeia, 
worship.]     Adoration  or  worship  of  fire.  Young. 

PYR-O-LIG'NE-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  iriip,  fire,  and  ligne- 
us,  wooden  ;  lignum,  wood.]  Noting  a  crude 
acetic  acid,  obtained  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  wood  in  iron  retorts,  and  containing 
wood,  naphtha,  tarry  matters,  c&c.  Miller. 

PYR-0-LIg'NIC,  b.     Pyroligneous.         Hamilton. 

PYR-0-LIG'NITE,  n.  A  name  formerly  applied 
to  a  supposed  compound  of  pyroligneous  acid 
and  a  base. 

Pyrolignite  of  iron,  a  name  applied  to  a  dark  brown 
solution  "composed  of  the  acetate  of  the  protoxide  of 
ii-on  and  a  quantity  of  tarry,  oily,  and  spirituous  mat- 
ters produced  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  j 
iron-liquor ;  — used  as  a  mordant.  Pamell. 

PYR-0-LIG'NOUS,  a.    Pyroligneous.  JJre. 

P'YR-0-LITH']C,  a.  [Gr.  nip,  fire,  and  hVos,  a 
stone.]  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  in 
combination  with  ammonia  by  distilling  lithic  or 
uric  acid,  and  called  also  pyro-urie  acid.  Henry. 

PY-R6l'0-9IST,  n.  One  who  investigates,  or  is 
skilled  in,  the  laws  of  heat.  Wright. 

PY-EOL'0-{JY,  n.  [Gr.  T!up,  Tttipig,  fire,  and  Uyo;, 
a  discourse.]     A  treatise  on  heat.  Smart. 

PYR-O-LU'SITE,  n.  [Gr.  nup,  fire,  and  Uu,  Xvoui, 
to  wash.]  (Min.)  A  dark-colored  mineral,  often 
crystalline,  consisting  of  sesquioxide  of  man- 
ganese and  oxygen  :  —  extensively  used  to  dis- 
charge the  brown  and  green  tints  of  glass, 
whence  it  takes  its  name.  Dana. 

PYR-0-MA'LATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  pyromalic  acid  and  a  base.  Wright. 

PYR-O-MA'LIO,  a.  [Gr.  irEp,  fire,  and  fiV-ov  (L. 
malmn),  an  apple.]  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
obtained  in  the  form  of  sublimated  crystals  by 
heating  malic  acid  out  of  contact  of  air.  Henry. 

PYR'P-MAN-CY  [pIr'o-mSn-se,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wr. ; 
pj'ro-m"in-se,  S.  E.  Ja.  K. ;  pe-rom'?n-se  or  pir'o- 
m^n-se.  P.],  n,  [Gr.  Ttuponavrna ;  -nvp,  irvpdg,  fire, 
and  fiavTEia,  divination  ;  It.  piromanzia  ;  Sp.  pi- 
romancia ;  Fr.  pyrojnancic.']  Divination  by  fire. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  divination:  hydromancy,  pi/ro- 
mancy,  aeromancy,  geomancy.  Ayltffe. 

PYR'p-MAN-TIC,  n.      One  who   practises   pyro- 
mancy. Herbert. 
PYR-O-mAn'TIO,  a.     Pertaining  to  pyromancy. 

PY-ROM'e-T^R  [pe-r6m'e-ter,£.Tr.Jir.  Sm.  Crabb, 
Wr. ;  pi'ro-me-ter,  Ja.],  n.  [Gr.  Tivp,  fire,  and 
lihpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing degrees  of  heat  too  high  to  be  measured 
by  common  thermometers,  as  the  heat  of  fur- 
naces. Daniell. 
jO®-  The  most  accurate  pyrometer  is  that  of  Daniell, 
which  consists  of  a  small  rod  of  iron  or  platinum  con- 
tained in  a  cylindrical  cavity  drilled  longitudinally  in 
a  square  bar  of  black-lead  ware.  The  metallic  rod  is 
surmounted  by  a  short  rod  of  porcelain,  called  the 
index,  which  protrudes  upwards  through  a  ring  of 
platinum  on  the  top  of  the  bar,  and  is  tightened  by  a 
little  wedge  of  porcelain  driven  through  the  ring.  On 
submitting  the  whole  to  the  heat  to  be  measured,  the 
protrusion  of  the  index  is  increased  by  the  excess  of 
the  expansion  of  the  metallic  rod  above  that  of  the 
black  lead.  This  excess  is  accurately  determined,  af- 
ter the  instrument  has  been  cooled,  by  means  of  a 


scale  whose  indications  are  comparable  with  those  of 
a  common  thermometer.    Miller. 

PYR-P-MBT'RIO,  ;  <j.  Relating  to  the  py- 
PYR-p-MBT'RI-OAL,  '  rcmeter  or  to  pyrometiy. 

PY-ROM'  p-TRY,  n.  The  measurement  of  heat,  or 
the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat.  Craig. 

PYR-p-MOR'PHITE,  n.  [Gr.  itop,  fire,  and  iioptjifi, 
form.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  essentially 
of  phosphate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  lead;  — 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  crystalline  form  as- 
sumed by  the  melted  globule  on  cooling.  Dana. 

PYR-P-MO'CATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  pyromucic  acid  and  a  base.  Gregory. 

PYR-p-MU'CIC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  brilliant  white  scales  by 
the  distillation  of  mucic  acid.  Gregory. 

PifR'pPE,  n.  [Gr.  mpii„ns,  fiery-eyed;  TrEp,  fire, 
and'  (Sil-,  the  eye.]  (Min.)'  A  transparent  or 
translucent  mineral  of  a  blood-red  color,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silex,  alumina,  and  magnesia ; 
—  called  also  Bohemian  garnet.  Dana. 

PY-r6ph'A-N0US,  u.  Rendered  transparent  by 
heat.  Smart. 

PYR-p-PHOR'IC,  a.  [Gr.  -nip,  fire,  and  ^Ipa,  to 
bear.]  Noting  the  disintegrated  or  minutely 
divided  state  of  certain  substances,  as  iron, 
copper,  carbon,  &c.,  in  which  they  ignite  or  burn 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  certain  gases 
separate  or  mixed.  Daniell, 

PY-ROPH'p-ROUS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, pyrophorus  ;  pyrophoric.  Wright. 

Py-ROPH'p-EUS,  n.  [Gr.  mip,  fire,  and  ipcpa,  to 
bear.]  A  name  applied  to  various  artificial  sub- 
stances which  ignite  or  become  inflamed  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Turner. 

PYR-P-PHYL'LITE,  or  PY-ROPH'YL-LITE,  n. 
[Gr.  TTPp,  fire,  and  tfb'/.lov,  a  leaf.]  (Min.)  A  fo- 
liated mineral  of  a  pearly  lustre,  consisting  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  water.  Dana. 

PYR-p-PHYS'A-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  nip,  Tiiip6s,  fire, 
(pvuibi,  to  blow  or  puff,  and  XlOos,  a  stone.]  (Min.) 
A  coarse,  nearly  opaque  variety  of  topaz,  which 
intumesces  when  heated  ;  physalite.  Dana. 

PY-RORTH'ITB,  re.  [Gr.  izvp,  fire,  and  ip06s, 
straight.]  (Min.)  An  impure  orthite  contain- 
ing bitumen.  Dana. 

PfR-p-SCLE'RITE,  re.  [Gr.  irBp,  fire,  and  ok7.vpH, 
hard.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  and  water.  Dana. 

PfR'p-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  irCp,  fire,  and  ckoHw,  to 
examine.]  (Physics.)  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  heat  radiated  from  a  fire.  Parkes. 

PYR-P-SID'5R-ITE,  re.  [Gr.  irBp,  tire,  and  ciSvpos, 
iron.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of  perox- 
ide of  iron  and  water.  Dana, 

Py-RO'SIS,  re.  [Gr.  nlipucis,  inflammation  ;  nvp, 
Twpds,  fire.]  (Med.)  An  affection  consisting  of 
a  hot  sensation  in  the  stomach,  with  eructations 
of  an  acrid,  burning  liquid,  which  causes  a  dis- 
tressing sensation  in  the  parts  over  which  it 
passes  ;  —  also  called  wate^'brash,  waterqualm, 
and  black-water.  Dunglison. 

Py-ROS'MA-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  nop,  fire,  and  d^nf,, 
odor.]  (Min.)'  A  mineral  composed  chiefly  of 
silica,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  sesquioxide  of  man- 
ganese ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  odor  given 
off  before  the  blowpipe.  Dana. 

PYR'O-SOME,  re.  [Gr.  TrBp,  nop6q,  fire,  and  oi^^a,  a 
body.]  (Ent.)  A  compound  ascidian,  remarka- 
ble for  emitting  phosphoric  light.  Brande. 

P'YR-p-TAE-TAR'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  two 
acids,  one  called  solid  pyrotartaric  acid,  and  the 
other  liquid  pyrotartaric  acid,  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  tartaric  acid.  Graham. 

P'fR-p-TAR'TRATE,  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
by  pyrotartaric  acid  and  a  base.  Wright. 

II  PYR-p-TECH'NI-AN,        }  n.     A  pyrotechnist. 
II  pyR-p-Tp€II-NI"CIAN,  )  Scott. 

II  PYR-p-TiSeH'NIC,  I  a.  [It.  Ss  Sp.  pirotecni- 
II  PYR-p-TEEH'Nf-CAL,  '  00  ;  'Fr. piyrotechnique.'] 

Relating  to  fire-works.  P.  Cyc. 

IIpyR-O-TEjCH'NIOS,  re.  p?.     The  art  of  making 

fire-works  ;  fire-works  ;  pyrotechny.      Johnson. 
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II  PYR-O-TfiCirNIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  pyrotech- 
ny  ;  a  maker  of  fire-works.  Steevens. 

II  PYR'Q-TE€H-NY  [pir'o-tek-ne,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm. 
IVr.  ;  pi'ro-lek-iie,  S.  i'.  Ja.  A'.],  n.  [Gr.  nOp,  ™- 
p6s,  fire,  and  rl^vn,  an  art,  a  trade  ;  It.  Sj  Sp. 
piroteciiia  ;  Fr.  jjyrotechnie.']  The  art  of  mak- 
ing fire-works,  whether  for  amusement  or  the 
purposes  of  war.  Rale. 

PY-ROTH'0-NIDE,  re.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  TrBp,  irepdt, 
'fire,  d'Uv'ri,  linen,  and  nios,  form.]  (Med.)  A 
kind  of  oil  produced  by  the  combustion  of  tex- 
tures of  hemp,  linen,  or  cotton  in  a  copper  ves- 
sel. Dunglison. 

PY-ROT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Tropurimis ;  iru()<(u,  to  burn  ;  It. 
'pirotico ;  Fr.  pi/rotique.]  Caustic  ;  burning.  Ash. 

PY-R6t'!C,  re.     (Med.)  A  caustic  medicine.  Ash. 

P'YR-O-U'RIC,  a.  [Gr.  ttBo,  fire,  and  Eng.  uric] 
{Cllem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained- from  uric 
acid;  pyrolithic.  Henry. 

PYR'OX-ENE,  n.  [Gr.  irBp,  fire,  and  \im;,  a  stran- 
ger.] (Min.)  The  name  of  a  species  of  miner- 
als, comprising  many  varieties,  all  of  which 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  silica,  combined 
with  various  protoxides,  as  magnesia,  lime, 
protoxide  of  iron,  &c. ;  —  so  called  in  allusion 
to  its  occurrence  in  lavas,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed not  to  belong  or  to  be  a  stranger.    Dana. 

PYR-OX-EN'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  pyroxene.  Ruschenberger. 

PY-ROX'YLE  (-tO,  n.  {Chem.)  Pyroxyline.  Wright. 

PYR-OX-YL'IC-SPIR'IT,  n.  {Chem.)  One  of  the 
volatile  products  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood  at  a  high  temperature  in  a 
close  vessel ;  —  called  also  wood-spirit,  and  me- 
thyllc-alcohol.  Miller. 

JS£g=-  Tliis  substance  is  extensively  used  in  an  im- 
pure form,  under  the  name  of  loood  naylulta,  as  the  sol- 
vent of  sliellac  and  other  resins  in  stiffening  the  basis 
of  silk  hats.    MiUcr. 

PY-R6_S'Y-L[NE,,re.  [Gr.  rBp,  fire,  and  ^bXov,  the 
cotton-tree.]  (Chem.)  A  substance  prepared  by 
immersing,  for  a  certain  time,  equal  measures 
of  cellulose  in  any  form,  as  cotton,  tow,  linen, 
&c.,  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric 
acid,  each  of  a  certain  strength,  whereby  it  un- 
dergoes a  change  of  chemical  composition  and 
of  properties, with  scarcely  any  change  of  form 
or  appearance  ;  —  called  also  gun-cotton. 

JS^  Pyroxyline  burns  in  the  open  air  with  a  flash, 
but  without  eitlier  smoke  or  report.  It  is  violently 
explosive  when  fired  in  a  confined  space,  its  explosive 
force  being  equal  to  tlltitof  about  three  times,  and,wlien 
best  prepared,  eight  times,  its  weight  of  gunpowder. 
The  solution  of  pyroxiliue  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol  is  called  collodion.     C,  T,  Jackson. 

PYR'RHIC  (pir'ik),  n.  [Gr.  m^jiixp  ;  L-  pyrrhica, 
from  TTupinxo^^  Pyrrhicus,  the  inventor  of  the 
dance.  Liddell  l{  Scott.  —  It.  pirrica  ;  Fr.  pyr- 
rhiqtie.]  {Grecian  Ant.)  A  celebrated  war- 
dance  performed  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  in 
very  quick  and  light  time.  W.  Smith. 

PYR'RHJO,  ».  [Gr.  mplUxim  (so.  tovs)  ;  L.  pyr- 
rhichius  {sc.  pes)  ;  It.  pirricchio  ;  Sp.  pirriquio  i 
Fr. pyrrhiqtte.']  {Pros.)  A  foot  consisting  of  two 
short  syllables.  Ztimpt. 

PYR'RHIC,  a.     [Gr.  irvppix'os ;  L.  pyrrhichius.] 

1.  Noting  a  military  dance  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Brande. 

2.  {Pros.)  Noting  a  foot  consisting  of  two 
short  syllables.  W.  Smith. 

PYR-RHIiCH'l-AN,  it.     Pyrrhic.  Crabb. 


PYR'RH5-CiST,  n.  [Gr.  mjiliixicT/is.'\  {Grecian 
Ant.)  A  dancer  of  the  pyrrhic.  W.  Smith. 

PYR'RHITE,  n.  [Gr.  iru/ipiif,  yellowish-red.] 
{Min.)  A  minute  crystalline,  orange-yellow 
mineral,  consisting  of  columbate  of  zirconia, 
colored  by  oxides  of  iron,  uranium,  &c.    Dana. 


PYR-RHO-c6R-4-CI'M:m,  n.pl. 
a  crow  with  a  red- 
dish beak ;  Trupprfj, 
reddish,  and  Koftu^,  a 
crow ;  L.  pyrrhoco- 
rax."]  { Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  coni- 
rostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and 
family  Corvidce  ; 
choughs.         Gray. 


[Gr.  TiulijioKdpa^j 


Pyrrhocorax  Alpinus. 


PtR-RHO-NE'AN, 
rhonic. 


[Fr.  pyrrhonien.~\      Pyr- 
Shaftesbury. 


PYR-RHON'IC  (pir-ron'jk),  a.  Pertaining  to  Pyr- 
rho,  or  to  Pyrrhonism.  Smart. 

PYR'RHO-NI§M  (pir'o-njzm'),  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  pijrro- 
nismo  ;  Fr.  pyrrkonisme.]  A  system  of  philos- 
ophy, founded  byPyrrho,  a  Grecian  philosopher, 
contemporary  with  Aristotle,  which  maintains 
that  all  things  are  equally  certain  and  uncer- 
tain ;  the  doctrines  or  philosophy  of  the  scep- 
tics ;  scepticism  ;  universal  doubt.         Fleming. 

PYR'RHQ-NIST,  re.  [It.  §.  Sp.  pirronista.']  A  be- 
liever in  Pyrrhonism  ;  a  sceptic.  Marsion. 

PYR'RHO-TlNE,  re.  [Gr.  mp[i6;,  yellowish-red.] 
{Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  metallic  lustre,  composed 
chiefly  of  sulphur  and  iron  ;  —  distinguished  from 
common  pyrites  by  its  inferior  hardness.  Dana, 

PYR-  RHu-Li'M:s:, 

n.  pi.  [Gr.  7ru/3/ioy, 
flame-colored.] 
( Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  coniros- 
tral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and 
i^.Tn\\yFringillid(B\ 
bullfinches.  Gray. 


Strobilophaga  enucleator. 


P  YR '  U-LA,  n.  [L.  pyrum,  a  pear.]  {Cormh.)  A 
genus  of  niollusks,  having  a  pyriform  shell  with 
a  horny  operculum.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Py'RUS,  re.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  fruit-trees  ; 
the  pear.  —  See  Peak.  Eng.  Cyc. 

II  PY-THAG-0-EB'AN  [pe-thag-o-re'?n,  W.  Ja.  K. 
S'ni.  C. ;  pitli-a-go're-jn,  Wb. ;  pSth-j-go're-iin  or 
pith-?-go-re'?n,  Wr.],  a.  [Gr.  UvOayopiios;  Uy- 
flaytipas,' Pythagoras  ;  L.  Pythagoreus  ;  It.  Pit- 
tagoreo;  Sp.  Pitagorico;  'Fr.  Pythagoricien.] 
Pertaining  to  Pythagoras,  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher of  ancient  Greece,  or  to  his  philosophy 
which  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
or  the  transmigration  of  souls  through  diff'erent 
orders  of  animal  existence.  Reia.     Brande. 

Pythagorean  system,  {Astron.)  the  system  taught  by 
Pythagoras,  afterwards  revived  by  Copernicus,  and 
now  universally  received  as  the  true  system  of  the 
world.  It  places  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  makes  all 
the  planets  revolve  aroimd  him  from  w^est  to  east. — 
PytfuL^orean  theorem,  (  Oeom.)  the  forty-seventh  propo- 
sitionj  discovered  by  Pythagoras,  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid's  Elements,  viz.,  that  the  square  of  the  longest 
side  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  in  area  to  both 
the  sqtiares  of  the  two  shorter  sides.  He  is  said,  by 
ancient  authors,  to  liave  sacrificed  to  the  gods  a  hun- 
dred oxen  in  token  of  his  gratitude  for  his  discovery 
of  this  truth.  Huttov. 


I  py-thAg-p-re'an,  re. 
ras  the  philosopher. 


A  follower  of  Pythago- 
Brande. 


I  Py-THAG-0-RE'AN-I§M,   re. 
philosophy  of  Pythagoras. 


The  doctrines  or 
Bailey. 


C  a.     Pythagorean,    [r.1 
>  Henry  More. 

PY-THAG'0-RI§M,  n.    The  doctrines  or  the  phi- 
losophy of  Pythagoras,     [n.]  More. 


pyth-a-gor'jc, 
pyth-a-g6r'i-cal. 


PY-THAG'0-RIZE,  v.  n. 
manner  of  Pythagoras. 


To  speculate  after  the 
[r.]  Wright. 


PYTH'!-AD,  n.  The  period  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Pythian  games,  or  the  time  between  two 
celebrations  of  these  games.  W.  Smith. 

PYTH'!-AN,  a.  [Gr.  niifliof ;  HuM,  Pytho,  a  part 
of  Phocis,  or  TlvOia,  Pythia,  a  priestess  of  Apol- 
lo ;  L.  Pythius  ;  Fr.  Pythien.]  Pertaining  to 
Pytho,  a  part  of  Phocis,  in  ancient  Greece,  or 
to  Pythia,  a  priestess  of  Apollo. 

Pythian  games,  ( Grecian  Ant.)  one  of  the  four  great 
national  festivals  celebrated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Delphi,"  anciently  called  Pytho,  in  honor  of  Apollo, 
Diana,  and  Latona.  W.  Smith. 

PY'THpN,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  mOwv,  Python,  a  ser- 
pent slain  by  Apollo.]  {Zo'Jl.)  A  genus  of  large 
serpents  of  the  family  Boidce,  or  boas.  Eng.  Cyc. 

PYTH'0-NESS  [pith'o-nes,  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  pT'thp-n6s, 
Ja.],  re.  [Fr.  pythonisse,  from  Gr.  Jluflwn,  the 
oldest  name  of  Delphi.] 

1.  The  priestess  of  Apollo  at  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  Mitford. 

2.  A  female  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of 
divination  ;  a  sort  of  witch.  Bp.  Hall. 

PY-TH6N'IC,  a.  [Gr.  nvdmnKis  I  L.  pythonicus.] 
Pretending  to  foretell  future  events.        Ricaut. 

PYTH'0-NI§M,  re.  The  art  of  foretelling  future 
events  by  sorcery.  Cole. 

PYTH'0-NIST,  re.     A  conjurer.  Cockeram. 

Py-tjL'CpN,  re. ;  pi.  py-Ol'ca.  [Gr.  ?rfioi',  pus,  and 
V.KU),  to  draw.]  {Surg.)  An  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting pus  from  a  cavity.  Dunglison. 

PYX,  re.  [Gr.  7ru|fs,  a  box  ;  Trfj^oj,  boxwood  ;  L.^ya:- 
is  ;  It.  pisside  ;  Sp.  pixidc.]    [Written  also  ^la:.] 

1.  A  box  in  which  the  host  is  kept 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  ; 
—  called  also  tabei-nacle.        Britton. 

JS^^  "  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  j 
vulgar  expression  of  please  the  pigs  is  only 

a  corruption  o{  please  the  pyx."    JSTares.  ra|SjpW 

2.  A  box  used  for  the  trial  of  gold  ^^^J^e 
and  silver  coin.                          Smart.         host. 

3.  {Nawt.)  The  box  in  which  the  compass  is 
suspended.  Weale. 

4.  {Anat.)  Pyxis.  —  See  Pyxis.  Wright. 
Trial  of  the  pyx,  a  trial  of  coins  at  the  English 

mint  previous  to  their  being  put  into  circulation;  — 
so  called  from  the  box  in  which  the  pieces  selected 
for  trial  were  kept:  —  also,  »t  trial  of  the  purity  of 
silver-plate  manufactured  by  silversmiths.       Wright. 

PYX-ID'!-UM,  re.    [Gr.  ot^k,  m^i6o<,  a  box.]    {Bot.) 

A  pod  dehiscent  by  a  transverse  circular  line, 

so  that,  when  ripe,  the  seeds  and  their  placenta 

appear  as  if  seated  in  a  cup  covered  with  a  lid. 

Gray.     Litidley. 

PYX' IS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  TTufi's.] 

1.  A  pyx,  or  box.  Wright. 

2.  {Bot.)  Pyxidium.  —  See  Pyxidium.  Gray. 

3.  (Anat.)  The  cavity  of  the  hip-joint;  co- 
tyloid cavity ;  acetabulum.  Dunglison. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  t,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  V>  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    nfilR,  HER; 
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Q. 


Qa  consonant,  and  the  seventeenth  letter  of 
9  the  alphabet,  is  always  followed  by  u.  It  has 
the  sound  of  A  or  c  hard^  and  the  u  which  follows 
it,  when  not  silent,  is  sounded  as  w ;  as  in  the 
word  quail,  pronounced  ktoale.  It  is  said  to  take 
its  name  from  the  French  queiie,  a  tail,  its  form 
being  that  of  O  with  a  tail.  As  a  numeral  Q 
stands  for  500,  and  with  a  dash  (q),  500,000. 

Q.UAB  (kwob),  n.  ["  L.  ffobio,  a  fish  of  small 
value."  sidnner. —  Ger.  quahbe,  or  quappe  ; 
Dut.  kwabaal;  Dan.  qvabbe;  Sw,  qvabba.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  fish.  Johnson. 

2.  f  Any  thing  in  an  imperfect  state. 

You'll  take  it  well  enough,  a  scholar's  fancy, 

A  quab;  'tis  nothing  else,  a  very  quab.  Ford. 

dUA'CHA  (kwa'cli?),  n.  The  quagga.  —  See 
QuAGGA.  Eng.  Cyc. 

aUA-CHTL'TO,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  Brazilian  fowl  of 
the  moor-hen  kind,  of  a  fine  black  color  varie- 
gated with  white.  Weight. 

Q.VACK  (kwak),  v.  n.  [Ger.  qicskmi ;  Dut.  kwaak- 
en  ;   Dan.  qvcskke.  —  An  onomatopoetic  word.] 

[i.  QUACKED  ;   pp.    QUACKING,  QUACKED.] 

1.  To  cry  like  a  duck. 

Wild  ducks  quack  where  grasshoppers  did  sing.      King. 

2.  To  chatter  boastingly  ;  to  brag  loudly  ;  to 
talk  ostentatiously.  Hudibras. 

3.  To  practise  quackery.  Wright. 
Q.UACK,  n.     1.  The  cry  of  a  duck.         Goldsmith. 

2.  A  boastful  pretender  to  medical  skill ;  an 
irregular,  tricking  practitioner  in  physic  ;  a  char- 
latan ;  an  empiric  ;  a  mountebank.    Dunglison. 

3.  Any  boastful  pretender  to  a  science  or  an 
art,  ^'Quacks  in  the  art  of  test-ching." L' Estrange. 

gyn.  —  Q_uack  is  the  common  and  popular  term  ap- 
plied to  an  ignorant  practitioner  of  medicine  ;  empiric 
is  one  who  makes  experiments.  Quack,  empiric,  muun- 
tebank^  and  charlatan  are  all  terms  applied,  in  the  first 
place,  to  vain  pretenders  to  medical  knowledge,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  to  boastful  pretenders  in  other 
departments  of  science. 

ClUACK,  a.  Pertaining  to  quackery  ;  falsely  pre- 
tending, or  falsely  alleged,  to  cure  diseases  ;  as, 
"  A  qiiack  doctor  "  ;  *'  A  quack  medicine." 

aUACK'ENED  (kwak'knd),  p.  a.  Almost  choked  ; 
quackled.     [Local,  Eng.]  Lemon. 

Q,UACK'5R-Y,  n.  The  character  and  practices  of 
a  quack ;  irregular  practice ;  vain  and  false 
pretensions;  quackism.  Johnson. 

UUACK'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  boastful  and  trickish, 
—  like  a  quack.  "  Quackish  address  of  the 
national  assembly.''  Burke. 

QUACK'I§M,  It,.     The  practice  of  quackery.   Ash. 

aUAC'KLE,  1.  a.  &  n.  \i.  quackled  ;  pp. 
QUACKLING,  QUACKLED.]  To  interrupt  in 
breathing  ;  to  almost  choke  ;  to  suffocate.  [Pro- 
vincial in  Eng.  and  colloquial  in  U.S.]  Holloway. 

aUACK'SAL-V5:R  [kwak'sal-ver,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  R.  ; 
kwa,fc'sa,-ver,  S/n..],  n.  [Dut.  kwa,kzalver ;  kwaken, 
to  quack,  and  zalf,  salve  ;  Ger.  quacksalber ; 
YiiLTi.  qvaJcsalver  \  ^w.  qvacksalfvare.']  A  quack 
who  deals  chiefly  in  salves  and  ointments;  a 
medicaster ;  a  charlatan. 

To  turn  mountebanks,  quacksaZvers,  empirics.        Burton. 

taUAD  (kw6d),   a.     [Dut.   kwade.]     Evil;   bad. 

"None  quad,"  i.  e.  nothing  bad.  Gower. 

Q^UAD'R4  (kwod'ra),  n.  ;  L.pl.  quadra.     [L.,  a 

square.]     (Arch.) 

1.  A  name  given  by  Vitrnvius  to  the  square 
piece  commonly  called  the  socle,  used  to  sup- 
port the  pedestals  of  statues,  vases,  and  other 
ornaments.  Weale. 

2.  A  square  moulding,  frame,  or  border,  en- 
compassing a  bass-relief,  panel,  &c.       Francis. 

3.  The  plinth  or  lower  member  of  a  podium. 

Weah. 

4i.  pi.  The  bands  or  fillets  of  the  Ionic  base 

between  which  the  scotia  or  hollow  occurs.  Weale. 


aUAD'RA-^ENE  (kwSd'rHen)*  «■  [L-  quadrage- 
ni,  forty  each.]  {Rom.  Oath.  Church.)  A  papal 
indulgence,  being  a  remission  of  the  temporal 
punishment  due  to  sin,  corresponding  to  forty 
days  of  ancient  canonical  penance.  Bp.  Taylor. 

aUAD-RA-^ES'J-MA    (kwod-),  n.     [L.,  fortieth.] 
The  season  of  Lent ;  —  so  called  because  it  con- 
sists of  about  forty  days.  Brande. 
Quadragesima  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  and 
about  the  fortieth  day  from  Easter.  Brande. 

aUAD-RA-^ES'l-MAL  (kwod-ra-jes'e-m?]),  a.  [L. 
quadragesima  ;  It.  quadragesimale  ;  Sp.  citadra- 
gesimal;  Fr.  quadragesimal.]  Relating  to  Lent ; 
used  in  Lent ;  lenten.  Sanderson. 

aUAD-RA-^ES'l-MAL?(kw5d-rHey'e-m?lz),n.p/. 
Offerings  formerly  made,  on  mid-lent  Sunday, 
to  the  mother  church.  Todd. 

axrAD'RAN-GLE  (kwod'rang-gl),  n.  [L.  quadran- 
gulum  ;  quatuor  (Sansc.  chatur ;  Gr.  rhrapa), 
four,  and  angulus,  an  angle  ;  It.  quadrangolo ; 
Sp.  quadrangulo  ;  Fr.  quadrangle.] 

1.  {Geom.)  A  plane  figure,  having  four  angles 
and  consequently  four  sides.  Brand-e. 

2.  (^rcA.)  A  rectangular  space  enclosed  by 
buildings,  as  a  cloister  or  a  court-yard.  Britton. 

Q,UAD-RAN'Gy-LAR,  a.  [L.  quadranqidus  ;  It. 
quadrangolare ;  Sp.  cuadrangular ;  Fr.  quad- 
rangulairc]  Having  four  angles ;  four-cor- 
nered.    "  A  quadrangular  table."       Spectator. 

aUAD-RAN'GU-LAR-LY,  ad.     In  a  quadrangle. 

CiUAD'RAN§,  n.     1.  A  division  of  the  Roman  as, 

consisting  of  one  fourth  of  it,  or  three  ounces 

when  the  as  was  of  its  full  weight.'  Brande. 

2.  {English  Money.)  A  farthing.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

aUAD'RANT  (kwod'rant)  [kw^'dr^nt,  S.  W.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K. ;  kw6d'r?nt,  P.  /.  Sm.],  n.  [L.  quadi'ans.] 

1.  The  fourth  part ;  the  quarter.         Browne. 

2.  The  fourth  part  of  a  circle ;  an  arc  of 
ninety  degrees.  **The  quadrant  of  the  circle 
of  the  ecliptic."  Holder. 

3.  An  instrument  used  in  astronomy,  navi- 
gation, surveying,  &c.,  for  measuring  angles ; 

—  so  called  because  it  originally  consisted,  to- 
gether with  various  appendages,  of  a  quadrant 
of  a  circle.  —  See  Sextant,  Hutton. 

4.  {Gitnnery.)  An  instrument  used  for  ele- 
vating and  pointing  cannon,  mortars,  &c. ;  — 
called  also  the  gunner's  square.  Brande, 

Hadley^s  quadrant,  a  quadrant  for  measuring  angles 
in  any  plane,  consisting  of  a  graduated  octant,  to- 
gether with  various  appendages,  and  among  them 
two  mirrors,  one  of  which  is  affixed  to  a  movable  in- 
dex. The  image  of  one  of  the  two  objects  whose  an- 
gular distance  is  sought,  is  made  by  two  reflections 
to  coincide  with  the  object  as  seen  directly,  and  then 
by  the  motion  of  the  index  to  coincide  with  the  other 
object.  The  angular  motion  of  the  index  (according  to 
the  law  of  optics,  that  the  angle  between  the  first  and 
last  directions  of  a  ray  of  light  successively  reflected 
in  the  same  plane  by  two  mirrors,  is  equal  to  twice 
the  inclination  of  the  mirrors)  is  half  the  angle  sought. 
The  whole  angle,  half  degrees  being  numbered  in  the 
graduation  as  degrees,  is  read  off  on  the  graduated 
arc  or  limb.  —See  Octant,  and  Sextant.  Farrar. 

—  Quadrant  compass,  a  carpenter's  compass  having  a 
quadrant  of  a  circle  attached  by  which  it  may  beset  at 
any  angle.  Simmonds.  — Quadrant  of  altitude,  an  appen- 
dage to  the  artificial  globe,  consisting  of  a  graduated 
thin  slip  of  brass,  of  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  great 
circle  of  the  globe,  capable  of  being  riveted  to  the  me- 
ridian at  one  end,  and  movable,  upon  the  rivet  as  a 
centre,  to  all  points  of  the  horizon  ;  —  used  to  measure 
altitudes,  azimuths,  fcc.    Hutton. 

aUA-DRAN'TAL,  o.  [L.  quadrantalis ;  Sp.  cua- 
drantal.]  Relating  to  a  quadrant ;  included  in 
the  fourth  part  of  a  circle.  Derham. 

Quadrantal  space,  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle.  Fran- 
cis.—  Quadrantal  triangle,  a  spherical  triangle  having 
one  of  its  sides  a  quadrant  or  90^.    Davies. 

aUA-DRAN'TAL,  n.     1.  A  cube.  Crabh. 


2.  A  Roman  measure  for  fluids  containing  a 
cubic  foot ;  amphora.  W.  Smith. 

aUAD'RAT  (kwod'r^t),  n.    [See  Quadrate.] 

1.  {Printing.)  A  piece  of  metal  cast  lower  in 
height  than  type  so  as  to  produce  no  impres- 
sion on  paper;  used  to  separate  words,  fill  up 
blank  spaces,  short  lines,  &c.  Brande. 

2.  A  mathematical  instrument  for  measuring 
altitudes  ;  quadrate  ;  —  called  also  a  geometrical 
square  and  line  of  shadows.  Hutton. 

aUAD'RATB,   a.       [L.  quadratus,    squared;    It. 
quadrato  ;  Sp.  cuadrado ;  Fr.  quadrat.] 
,1.  Square;  having  four  equal  sides.  Johnson. 

2.  Divisible  into  four  equal  parts. 
Thirty-six  days,  which  is  a  number  (quadrate.     Hakewill. 

3.  Square  in  a  figurative  sense;  well-propor- 
tioned ;  regulated  ;  even  ;  equal ;  exact.  "  A 
quadrate,  solid  wise  man."  Hoioell. 

4.  Suited;  applicable.  Harvey. 
QUAD'RATE  (kwod'rrit)  n.     1.  A  square ;  a  sur- 
face with  four  equal  parallel  sides. 

Whether  the  exact  quadrate  or  the  long  square  be  the 
better.  Wotton. 

2.  A  mathematical  instrument ;  a  quadrat. 

3.  [Fr.  quadrat.]  {Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  wherein  they  are  distant  from, 
each  other  90°  ;  quartile.  Johnson. 

aUAD'RATE  (kwod'rat),  v.  ii.  [L.  quadro,  qua- 
dratus ;  It.  quadrare ;  Sp.  cuadrar ;'  Fr.  qua- 
drer.]  To  suit ;  to  correspond ;  to  fit ;  to  tally  ; 
to  square  ;  — rfollowed  by  with. 

There  is  a  better  explanation  at  hand  which  exactly  quad- 
rates with  the  sense  liere  giver.  Warburtuv. 

CIUA-DRAT'IC,  a.  Denoting  a  square  or  pertain- 
ing to  it ;  square. 

Quadratic  equation,  {Alrrebra.^  an  equation  of  the 
second  degree,  containing  but  one  unknown  quantity, 

QUJiD-RA'TO,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  The  note  B  in 
the  natural  or  diatonic  scale,  marked  thus  C,  — 
being  a  semitone  minor  higher  than  B  mol  or 
U  ;  called  also  quadro.  Brande. 

aUADRATRIX  (kwod-ra'triks^  [kwod-ra'trifcs,  Sm. 
Ash,  Crabb,  Brande,  kwod'r?-triks,  K.  Wb.],  n. 
{Geom,.)  A  curve  employed  for  finding  the 
quadrature  of  other  curves,  and  also  for  dividing 
an  angle  into  three  or  more  equal  parts.  Davies. 

aUAD'RA-TURE  (kwod'ra-tur),  n.  [L.  §  It.  qua- 
dratura  ;  Sp.  cuadratura  ;  Fr.  q%iadrature.] 

1.  The  act  of  squaring ;  the  determination 
of  the  area  of  a  curve  or  some  portion  of  it,  rr 
the  finding  of  an  equal  square  ;  the  finding  of  a 
square  equal  to  the  area  of  another  figure,  as  a 
circle.     "  The  quadrature  of  curves."       Watts. 

2.  A  quadrate  ;  a  square.  Milton. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  position  of  the  moon  when 
she  is  90°  from  the  sun,  or  at  one  of  the  two 
points  of  her  orbit  equally  distant  from  the  con- 
junction and  opposition.  HerscheL 

The  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  a  famous  problem, 
which  lias  probably  been  the  subject  of  more  discus- 
sion and  research  than  any  other  problem  within  the 
whole  range  of  mathematical  science.  The  problem 
may  safely  be  pronounced  impossible,  and  all  at- 
tempts at  the  solution  of  it  have  long  been  abandoned 
by  every  one  having  the  least  pretension  to  mathe- 
matical knowledge.  Davies, 

QTJAD'R^L  (kwod'rel),  n.  \lt.  quadrello.]  {Arch.) 
A  kind  of  artificial  stone  made  of  chalky  earth, 
and  dried  for  at  least  two  years  in  the  shade ;  — 
so  called  from  being  square.  GwiU. 

CIUAD-REN'NJ-AL,  a,  [L.  quadriennis  ;  quatuor^ 
four,  and  annus,  a  year.] 

1.  Comprising  four  years.  Johnson. 

2.  Happening  once  in  four  years.     Maunder. 
QUAD-REJV'NI-AL-LY,  ad.     Once  in  four  years. 

aUAD'Rl-BLE  {kw5d're-bl),  a.  [L.  quadro,  to 
make  square.]  That  may  be  squared.  "  All 
quadrible  curves."  Derham- 
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aUAD-EI-CAP'Sy-LAR  (kwod-r?-kap'su-Isir),  a.  [L. 
quatuor,  four,  and  capstfZo,  a  small  box.]  {Bot.) 
Having  four  capsules  to  a  flower.  Loudon. 

aUAD-KI-COE'NOys  (kwod-),  a.  [L.  quntvor, 
four,  and  cornUj  a  horn.]  Having  four  horns ; 
four-horned.  Smart. 

aUAD-R5-DEq;'!-MAL  (kvv6d-r?-des'e-miil),  a.  [L. 
quatuor,  four,  and  decern,  ten.]  {Crystalloff- 
raphy.)  Applied  to  minerals  the  middle  or 
prismatic  part  of  which  has  four  faces,  and 
the  two  summits,  taken  together,  ten  faces. 

Cleaveland. 

QUAO-RI-DEN'TATE,  a.  [L.  quatuor,  four,  and 
deiitatiis,  toothed.]  {Bot.)  Having  four  teeth 
on  the  edge.  Eng.  Cye. 

QUAD-Rr-EN'NI-AL  (kwSd-re-en'ne-jl),  a.  [L. 
qitadriennis  ;  quatuor,  four,  and  annus,  a  year ; 
Sp.  quadncnal ;  Fr.  quadriennal,  quatriennal.] 

1.  Comprising  four  years.  BuUokar. 

2.  Happening  once  in  four  years.  Todd. 
aUAD-RT-FA'RI-OUS   (kwod-re-ta're-us'),   a.      [L. 

quadrifarius,  fourfold.]  {Bot.)  Arranged  in 
four  rows  or  ranks.  Loudon. 

aUAD'RI-FlD  (kw6d're-fid),  a.  [L.  quadrifidus ; 
quatuor,  four,  'dndJindOfJidi,  to  cleave;  It.'qua- 
drlfico  ;  Fr.  quadrijide.']  {Bot.)  Split  into  four 
parts  ;  four-cleft ;  having  four  incisions  which 
extend  half-way  do\vn  or  more  ;  —  especially  ap- 
plied when  the  incisions  are  sharp.  Gray. 

aUAD'RI-FOlL  (kwod're-fdll),  a.  [L.  quatuor, 
four,  and  folium,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Having  four 
leaves.  Pennant. 

aUAD-RI-FO'LI-ATE,  a.  [L.  quatuor,  four,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves  the  pe- 
tiole of  which  bears  four  leaflets,  growing  from 
the  same  point;  four-leaved.  Lindley. 

QUAD'RI-FORE  (kwod're-for),  n.  [L.  quadriforis, 
having  four  openings  ;  quatuor,  four,  and  foris, 
a  door.]  {Ent.\  One  of  a  family  of  sessile  cir- 
ripeds,  comprehending  those  in  which  the  oper- 
cular covering  of  the  tube  is  composed  of  four 
valves  or  calcareous  pieces.  Brande. 

aUAD'RI-FUR-CAT-pn  (kwod're-fiir-kat-ed),  a. 
[L.  qu:ituor,  four,  and  furca,  a  t\vo-pronged 
fork.]     Having  four  forks  or  prongs.     Penn%nt. 

CiUAD-RI'G.\  (kvvod-i-i'g?),  ?i.  [L.  quadrig(B^,  quat- 
uor, four,  and  juguin,  a  yoke.]  {Roman  Ant.) 
A  car  or  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  harnessed 
all  abreast.  Brande. 

aUAD-RI-pp-NA'RI-OUS  (kvvod-re-je-na're-us),  a. 
Consisting  of  forty.  Maunder. 

aUAD-RI-JU'GATE,  a.     Quadrijugous.         Craig. 

aUAD-RI-JU'GOUS,  OraUAD-RIJ'y-GOUS,  a.  [L. 
quadrijugus.']  {Bot.)  Noting  pinnate  leaves, 
the  petiole  of  wbich  bears  four  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets. Lindley. 

aUAD-RI-LAT'ER-AL  (kvvod-re-l&t'?r-?l))  «■•  [L- 
quadn'iaterus  ;  quatuor,  four,  and  latus,  a  side ; 
It.  quadrilatero  ;  Sp.  cuadrilatero ;  Fr.  quadri- 
tat're.']  {Gcom.)  Noting  a  plane  figure  con- 
tained by  four  straight  lines  ;  having  four  sides  ; 
four-sided.  Brande. 

aUAD-RI-LAT'JgR-AL  (kwod-re-lat'er-fil),  n.  {Ge- 
om.)  A  plane  figure  contained  by  four  straight 
lines  ;  a  quadrangular  figure.  Brande. 

aUAD-R!-LAT'{;R-AL-NESS  (kwod-re-lat'er-al- 
res),  n.  The  state  of  being  quadrilateral.  Bailey. 

QUAD-RI-LIT'ER-AL  (kwod-re-lit'er-al),  a.  [L. 
quatuor,  four,  and  litera,  a  letter.]  Consisting 
of  four  letters.  P.  Cye. 

aUA-DRFLLE'  (ka-dril'),  ».  [L.  quadrula,  dim. 
of  quadra,  a  square  ;  It.  quadriglio  ;  Sp.  qua- 
drilla ;  Fr.  quadrille.~\ 

1.  A  game  at  cards  played  by  four  persons 
with  forty  cards,  the  four  tens,  nines,  and  eights 
being  discarded- 

To  shine  at  ombre  and  gvadrille.  Cawtliom, 

2.  A  kind  of  dance  in  which  there  are  four 
couples  in  a  set.  Mauiuler. 

aUA-DRILLE',  V.  n.  To  play  at  quadrilles.  Quin. 

aUAD-ElLL'ION  (kwSd-rll'yi.in),  «•  The  number 
expressed  by  a  unit  and  twenty-four  ciphers  an- 
nexed, according  to  the  English  notation,  but 
according  to  the  French  notation,  in  common 
use  on  the  continent  and  in  the  U.  S.,  the  num- 
ber expressed  by  a  unit  and  fifteen  ciphers  an- 
nexed. Greenleaf 
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aUAD-RI-LO'BATE  (kw6d-re-15'bjt),  a.  [L.  quat- 
uor, four,  and'Gr.  /.offut,  a  lobe.]  {Bot.)  Having 
four  lobes,  as  a  leaf.  Gray. 

aUAD'RI-LOBED,  a.     Quadrilobate.  Craig. 

aUAD-RI-LOC'U-LAR  (kw6d-re-lok'u-lar),  a.  [L. 
quatuor,  four,  and  loculus,  a  little  place,  a  box.] 
{Bot.)  Having  four  cells.  Loudon. 

QITAD-RI-MEM'BRAL,  a.  [L.  quadrimeinbris ; 
quatuor,  four,  and  nie^nbru'm,  a  iimb.]  Having 
four  members ;  four-limbed.  Gibbs. 

f  QUAD'RIN  (kwod'rjn),  n.  [L.  quadraiis,  a  fourth 
part.]  A  mite  ;  a  small  piece  of  money  worth 
about  a  farthing,  or  half  a  cent.  Phillips. 

aUAD-RI-NO'MI-AL,  K.  {Algebra.)  Apolynomial 
of  four  terms.    '  Davies. 

aUAD-RI-NO'MI-AL  (kwod-re-no'ine-jl),  a.  [L. 
quatuor,  four,  and  nomen,  a  name.]  {Algebra.) 
Consisting  of  four  terms.  Phillips. 

aUAD-RI-NOM'I-CAL  (kwod-re-nom'e-kjl),  a.  [L. 
quatuor,  four,  and  nom.en,  a  name.]  Consist- 
ing of  four  denominations  or  terms.        Bailey. 

ClUA-DRlP'AR-TiTE,  a.  [L.  quadripartitus ;  quat- 
uor, four,  and  partitus,  divided ;  It,  quadripar- 
iito ;  Fr.  quadripartite.'] 

1.  Divided  into  four  parts.  "  The  quadripar- 
tite society."  Selden. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves  divided  into  four  seg- 
ments by  incisions  extending  nearly  to  the  base 
of  the  blade  or  midrib.  Gray. 

aOA-DRrP'AR-TiTE-LY,  ad.  In  a  quadripartite 
distribution.  Huloet. 

aUAD-R!-PAE-Tl''TION,  n.  [L.  quadripartitio  ; 
It.  qitadripartizione ;  Fr.  quadripartition.]  A 
division  by  four,  or  into  four  corresponding  parts 
or  quarters,     [it.]  Phillips. 

QUAD-EI-PAs'CHAL  (kwod-re-p&s'ktil),  a.  Includ- 
ing four  passovers.  Carpenter. 

aUAD-RI-PEN'NATE  (kwod-),  a.  Having  four 
wings ;  as,  *'  A  quadiipennate  insect." 

aUAD-RT-PEN'NATE  (kwod-),  n.  [1,.  quatuor, 
four,  and  penna,  a  wing.]  {Ent.)  One  of  a  sec- 
tion of  insects  without  elytra,  including  those 
which  have  four  wings.  Brande. 

aUAD-RI-PHYL'LOUS,  or  aUAD-RtPH'YL-LOUS 
(kwod-re-fil'liis  or  kwod-rif'e-lus,  131)  [kwod-rif- 
e-liis,  W.  Ja.  K. ;  kwod-re-f iVlus,  Sm.  C.'],'a.  [L. 
quatuxyr,  four,  and  Gr.  tpi?.?.ov,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.) 
Having  four  leaves.  Johnson. 

aUAD'RI-REME  (kw5d're-rein),  n.  [L.  quadrire- 
m-is ;  quatuor,  four,  and  remus,  an  oar.  ]  A  ship 
of  ^var,  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  having  four  banks  of  oars.       Brande. 

aUAD-RI-SEC'TION,  n.  [L.  quatuor,  four,  and 
sectio,  a  section.]  A  division  into  four  equal 
parts  ;  a  fourth  part ;  a  quarter.  Roget. 

aUAD-RI-SUL'GATE,  n.  [L.  quatuor,  four,  and 
sulca,  a  furrow.]  {Zo"l.)  An  unguicolate  quad- 
ruped having  the  hoof  divided  into  four  parts, 
corresponding  to  the  four  digits.  Brande. 

aUAD-R!-SYL-LAB'IC,         )„,.       Relating    to   a 
QUAD-EI-SYL-LAB'!-OAL,  )  quadrisyllable  ;  con- 
sisting of  quadrisyllables.  Wm.  Smith. 
QUAD-RI-SYL'LA-BLE  (kwod-ve-sll'lj-bl),  n.     [L. 
quatuor,  four,  and  Gr.  fj\i7J.a{h't,  a  syllable ;  Fr. 
quadrisyllabe.']     A  word  of  four  syllables. 

aUAD'RI- VALVE,  a.  [L.  quatuor,  four,  and  val- 
V(S,  leaves,  folds.]  {Bot.)  Having  four  valves, 
as  certain  seed-pods ;  four-valved.  Loudon. 

aUAD'Rl-VALVE  (kwod'rj-valv),  n.  A  door  with 
four  folds  or  leaves.  Johnson. 

aUAD-Rr-VALV'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  quatuor,  four, 
and  valvtT,  leaves,  folds.]  Having  four  valves  ; 
quadrivalve.  Buchanan. 

aUAD-RIV'I-AL  (kwod-riv'e-?l),  a.  [L.  quadrivi- 
um,  a  place  where  four  ways  meet;  quatuor, 
four,  and  via,  a  way.]  Having  four  ways  meet- 
ing in  a  point.  "Q?(a(frifea^  streets."  B.Jonson. 

aUAD-RlV'J-AL§,  n.pl.  Quadrivium.  Ilolinshed. 

eiU.aD-RIV'1-UM,  n.  [L.]  In  the  language  of 
the  schools,  the  four  lesser  arts, — arithmetic, 
music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Brande. 

aUAD-RdoN'  (kvvod-ron'),  n.  [L.  quatuor,  four  ; 
Sp.    cuarteron ;    Fr.   quarteron.]       A    quarter- 
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blooded  person ;    the  oflTspring  of   a  mulatto 
and  a  white  person.  P.  Cye. 

fi@=  Dunglison  says  a  quadroon  As  tiie  offspring  of  a 
white  and  a  terceron,  or  seven  eighths  white,  and  a 
black  quateron  or  quadroon,  the  oflspring  of  a  negro 
and  terceron,  or  one  eiglith  white. 

aUAU-ROX'A-LATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  com- 
posed of  four  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid  and  one 
of  a  base.  Henry. 

aUAD-EOX'JDE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  four 
equivalents  of  oxygen  and  one  of  another  ele- 
ment. Graham. 

Q,U.an'RUM  (kwod'rum),  n.  [L.,  something 
square.]     {Mus.)  Same  as  Natukal.    Brande. 

^DAD-RU ' M4-^4,  n.pl.  [L.  quadrumanus,  four- 
handed;  quatuor,  four,  and  manus,  a  hand.] 
{Zool.)  The  second  order  of  mammiferous  ani- 
mals in  Cuvier's  system,  which-  includes  mon- 
keys, apes,  &c. ;  quadrumanes. 

aUAD'RU-MANE  (kwod'ru-nian),  ».  [L.  quadru- 
manus.] {Zool.)  One  of  the  quadrumana ;  a 
mammal,  having  four  limbs  or  extremities  ter- 
minated by  hancls,  as  an  apej  baboon,  &c.  Kirby. 

aUAD-RtJ'MA-NOUS  [kwod-rd'ms-niis,  K.  Wr. 
Wb. ;  kwod'ry-man-us,  Sm.],  a.  {Zool.)  Having 
four  limbs,  each  of  which  serves  as  a  hand,  as 
the  monkey  tribe.  Biig.  Cye. 

aUAD'RUNE  (kwod'run),  re.  A  kind  of  gritstone 
with  a  calcareous  cement.  Maunder. 

aUAD'RU-PED  (kwod'ru-ped),  a.  [L.  quadrupes, 
quadrupedis ;  quatuor,  four,  andpes, pedis,  a  foot ; 
Fr.  qu'adrupi'de.]  Having  four  feet ;  four-foot- 
ed.   *'  Quadruped  and  winged  animals."  Watts. 

aUAD'RU-PED  (kw6d'ru-p6d),  re.  An  animal  hav- 
ing four  feet ;  a  four-footed  animal. 


The  king  of  brutes, 
Of  gvadrupcds  I  only  mean. 


Swift. 


t^=  Tlie  term  quadnipeA  is  no  longer  used  in  a 
strjct  zoological  sense  as  indicative  of  a  peculiar 
group  of  animals.    Bravde. 

aUAD-EU-PE'DAL,  or  aUAD-RtJ'PJI-DAL  [kwM- 
ru-pe'djl,   Smart],  a.     Having  four  feet.  A  Cye. 

aUAn'RtJ-PLE  (kwod'r(j-pl),  a.  [L.  quadruplus  ; 
It.  .§-  Sp.  quadruplo  ;  Fr.  quadi^ple.]  Fourfold ; 
four  times  told.  '* Quadruple restit}ition."IIookej\ 

aUAD'RU-PLE,  n.  [L.  quadruplum;  Fr.  quad- 
ruple.] A  fourfold  amount;  four  times  as 
much.  Quackenboss, 

aUAD'RLT-PLE,  V.  a.  To  make  four  times  as 
much  or  as  many.  Craig. 

aUAD'EU-PLE,  11.  n.  To  become  four  times  as 
much  or  as  many.  A.  Smith. 

aUAD'RtJ-PLED  (-pld),  a.     Made  fourfold.     Ash. 

aUAD-RtJ'PEI-CATE  (kwod-ru'ple-kat),  f.  a.  [L. 
qvadrvplico,  quadruplicatus  ;  quatuor,  four,  and 
plico,  plieatus,  to  fold  ;  It.  qitadruplicare  ;  Fr. 
quadrupler.]    [i.  QrADEUPLiCATED  ;7^jt).  quad- 

KCPLICATING,  QUADRUPLICATED.]       To  double 

twice  ;  to  make  fourfold.  Johnson. 

aUAD-EO'PLJ-CATE,  a.  1.  Made  fourfold.  Clarke. 
2.  {Math.)  Raised  to  the  fourth  power.  Eliot. 

aUAD-RfJ-PLT-CA'TION  (kwod-rii-ple-ka'shun),  re. 
[L.  quadruplicatio  ;  It.  quadruplicazione ',  Sp. 
quadruplicacion.]  The  taking  of  a  thing  four 
times  ;  act  of  making  fourfold.  Johnson. 

aUAD'EtJ-PLY  (kwod'ru-ple),  ad.  In  a  fourfold 
ratio ;  to  a  fourfold  quantity. 

The  innocent  person  is  quadruphj  recompensed.       Sw\ft. 

Q,UJERE  (kwe're),  0.  imperative.  [L.,  inquii^e.] 
Inquire;  search;  seek;  —  often  placed  (or  its 
abbreviation  Qu.)  before  something  held  in  doubt 
or  to  be  inquired  into.  Mortimer. 

Q.U.MS ' TOR,  n.  [L.,  from  gt(«?-o,  to  seek.]  {So- 
man Ant.)  See  Questok.  Brande. 

auAFF  (kwif,  12),  V.  a.  ["  The  A.  S.  tcafian,  to 
wave,  with  the  common  prefix  ge~,  would  fornt 
ge-wafan ;  and  by  contraction  gwaff-ian,  or 
cwafian,  to  wave  or  flow  in  waves,  to  swallow  in 
waves  or  gulps,  in  abundance."  Richardson. — 
"W.  cofftio,  to  quaff.]     \i.  quapped  ;  pp.  auAPP- 

■  ING,  QUAFPED.]  To  swallow  Or  drink  in  abun- 
dant draughts  ;  to  drink  abundantly  or  copiously. 

While  the  brown  ale  he  Qtiaffed, 

Loud  then  the  champion  laughed.        Longfellow, 

auAFF  (kwif),  V.  re.     To  drink  luxuriously,  ci 

copiously.  "  Eat,  quaff,  and  play."  Turbe7'ville. 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  t,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  PAR,  FAst,  FAll  ;  IlfelE,  HER; 
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auAFF'jpR,  n.     One  who  quaffs.  Johnson. 

t  CIUAF'F^IR  (kwaf  er),  v.  n.  To  make  a  motion 
like  that  made  by  a  duck  with  the  bill ;  to  qua- 
ver ;  to  shake.  "  To  quaffer  and  hunt  in  waters 
and  mud."  Derham, 

auAp'FJNG,  K.  A  draught;  a  drinking.  "Offer- 
ings  .  .  .  instead  of  quaffings."  Chapman. 

auAc,  n.  A  shaking,  unstable,  wet  soil ;  a  quag- 
mire.    "  Quags  or  thorny  dells."  Cowper. 

QiUkG'GA,n.{Zorjl) 
An  animal  allied 
to  the  horse  and 
the  zebra,  found  in 
herds  on  open  plains  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
Asinus  quagga. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

auAG'GV,a.    Boggy;  soft 
and  tremulous  ;  not  sol- 
id. ;   marsny.  Quagga  {Ashius  quugga). 
When  o'er  the  watery  strath  or  quagpy  moss, 
They  see  the  gliding  ghosts'  unbodied  troop.         Collins. 

dUAc'MIRE,  n.  ["  Quagmire  is  quake-mire.'" 
Richardson.  —  See  Quake.]  A  soft,  yielding 
marsh  ;  a  bog  that  trembles  under  the  feet ;  a 
morass  ;  a  fen ;  a  swamp.  "  O'er  bog  and 
quagmire.' '  Shah . 

aUAG'MiRE,  V.  a.  To  whelm  in  a  quagmire,  or 
as  in  a  quagmire.  Lacoi2ics,  1701. 

dUA-HAUG',  n.  [Indian.]  A  name  given,  in 
New  England,  to  a  large  kind  of  conchiferous 
moUusk  or  clam,  of  the  family  Venc7'idce ;  — writ- 
ten also  quahog  and  qucmkog.    Jour,  of  Science. 

f  aUAID,  «.     Quailed;  depressed.  Spenser. 

QUAIL,  71.  [Low  L.  qualea,  or  qualia;  It.  qua- 
glia ;  Fr.  caille.'] 

1.  {Ornith.')  A  bird  of  the  order 
Galling,  family  Tetraonidce^  sub- 
family Perdicints,  and  genus  Co- 
turnix^  or  genus  Ortyx. 

Gray. 
;i®=*  The  name  guffliZ  is,  for 
the  most  parr,  applied  by 
Britisli  ornitliologists  to  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  CotuTnix. 
The  quail  of  North  America 
is  the  Ortyx  Virginianus^  Quail  iOrtyx  Virginianuf). 
Perdix  Virginianusy  Virginian  partridge,  American 
partridge,  or  Virginian  colin.  It  is  usually  called  tlie 
quad  in  New  England,  and  the  partHdge  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  bird  known  as  the  -partridire  in  Now 
England  is  the  Tetrao  umbcllus^  or  Ruffled  grouse, 
which  is  called  pheasant  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States.  The  quail  of  Upper  California  and  the  milder 
parts  of  Mexico  is  the  crested  giuiil,  the  Lophortyx  Cal- 
ifornica  of  Bonaparte,  Ortyx  Californica  of  Audubon, 
or  Ptrdix  Californica  of  Latham.  Yarrell.  Wilson. 
J^attaU. 

2.  +  A  prostitute  ;  —  so  named  from  the  bird, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  very  amorous.   Shak. 

QUAIL  (kwal),  v.  n.  [From  the  habits  of  the 
bird.  Talbot. — J) at.  kioelen.  —  A.  S.  cwelan^to 
die,  —  See  Quell.]     [i.  auAiLED  ;  pp.  auAiL- 

ING,  QUAILED.] 

1.  To  sink  into  dejection;  to  lose  spirits;  to 
languish  ;  to  faint :  —  to  quake  ;  to  tremble. 
-'  To  make  her  stubborn  courage  quail." Spenser. 

2.  t  To  fade  ;  to  decline.  Hakewill. 

3.  [It.  quaaliare ;  Sp.  coagular ;  Fr.  cailler.'\ 
To  curdle.     [Local.]  HalUtoell. 

t  dUAlL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cwellan,  to  kill ;  Dut.  kwellen. 
—  See  Quell.]     To  crush;  to  quell. 

Then  what  has  quailed  thy  stubborn  heart?      Hudibras. 

UUAIL'— cAll,  ft.     Same  as  Quail-pipe.  Booth. 
aUAIL'-FIGHT-ING,  n.     A  combat  of  quails. 

Quail-fighting  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  it  still  is  of  the  Chinese.  Erig.  Cue. 

aUAIL'lNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  state  of  one  who 
quails.  Hakewill. 

t  aUAIL'MIRE,  n.  A  quagmire*  "Puddles  and 
quailmires."  Bp.  Gardner. 

aUAIL'-PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  with  which  fowlers  al- 
lure quails ;  quail-call.  Addison. 

QUAINT  (kwant"),  a.  [L.  comptu^,  adorned, 
tricked  out ;  Old  Fr.  coint,  affable.     Menage.^ 

I.Nice;  exact  with  petty  elegance ;  neat; 
pretty;  fanciful.     [Antiquated.] 

To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are.  Shak. 
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The  writingfl  of  Fuller  are  generally  designated  by  the 
title  of  quaint,  and  with  sufficient  reason.  Charles  Lamb. 

2.  t Artful;  wily;  subtle. 

As  clerks  are  full  subtle  and  quaint.  Cfiaucer. 

3.  Strange ;  odd ;  unusual ;  dainty ;  curious  ; 
uncommon  ;  unique.  "  Qwam;^  disguise."  Spen- 
ser.    *'  My  quaint  habits."     Milton. 

4.  Aft'ected;  gaudy.     '*  Qewi/i^  fopperies." 

Swift* 
t  QUAINTISE,  n.    Artfulness  ;  cunning.  Chaucer. 

QUAlNT'LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  quaint  manner ;  nicely  ; 
exactly;  with  petty  elegance;  oddly.  "Hair 
more  quaintly  curled."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  t Ingeniously ;  artfully;  skilfully. 

A  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords.  Sha/c. 

QUAlNT'NjpSS,  u.  1.  The  quality  of  being  quaint ; 
nicety ;  petty  elegance.  Point. 

2.  Oddness;  strangeness;  fancifulness. 

The  easy  turns  and  quaintness  of  the  song.        JOrapton. 

QUAKE,  r.  n,   [A.  S.  cwacian ;  Ger.  quackehi.']  \i. 

QUAKED,  fQUOKE  ;  pp.  QUAKING,   QUAKED.] 

1.  To  shake  with  cold  or  fear  ;  to  tremble,  as 
a  person  ;  to  shudder  ;  to  quiver.  '*  The  peo- 
ple quaked  for  fear."  Tyndale. 

2.  To  shake ;  to  move  tremulously  ;  not  to  be 
solid  or  firm.     "  Quaking  mud."  Pope. 

Anon  she  'gan  perceive  the  house  to  quake, 

And  all  the  doors  to  rattle  round  about.  Spenser. 

f  Q.UAKE,  v.  a.  To  throw  into  quaking;  to 
frighten  ;  to  throw  into  trepidation.  Shak. 

QUAKE,  n.  A  shake;  a  shaking;  a  tremulous 
agitation ;  a  trembling. 

For  winds  shut  up  will  cause  a  quake.  Suclling. 

QUAK'jpR,  n.     1.  One  who  quakes.  Smart. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  religious  sect  which 
was  founded  in  England  by  George  Fox,  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  ;  a  Friend. 

JH^The  Quakers  reject  the  sacraments,  nor  do 
they  appoint  any  order  of  ministers,  but  consider  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  their  congregations  to  bo 
the  province  of  whatever  person  of  either  sex  conceives 
himself  or  herself  to  be  impelled  thereto  at  the  time 
by  an  internal  suggestion  of  the  Spirit.    Brande. 

t  QUAK'^R-ING-LY,  ad.  With  quaking.    Sidney. 

auAK'^jR-iSH,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
Quakers  ;  quak^ly.  C.  Lanm. 

QUAk'J^R-I^M,  n.  The  principles  or  practices  of 
the  Quakers. 

Plainness,  simplicity,  and  quakerism,  cither  in  dress  or 
manners.  Chesterfield. 

auAK'^R-LY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like  Quakers. 
"  A  silent,  quakerly  meeting."  Goodman. 

t  auAK'^R-Y,  n.     Quakerism.  Hallywell. 

QUAK'JNG,  n.  A  trembling;  trepidation.  Ezek.  xii. 

QUAK'ING— BOG,  n.  Peat  bog  in  a  growing  state, 
and  so  saturated  with  water  that  a  considerable 
extent  of  surface  will  quake  when  pressed  on  by 
the  foot,  or  any  other  body.  Brande. 

QUAk'ING-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to' 
the  various  species  of  graminaceous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Briza  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
tremulous  motion  of  their  spikelets.   Eng.  Cyc. 

|[  QUAL'I-FI-A-BLE  (kwol'e-fi-ri-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  qualified.  Barroio. 

\\  QUAL-I-FI-CA'TTON  (kw51-e-fe-ka'shun),  n.  [It. 
qualificazione ;  Sp.  calificacion ;  Fr.  qualifica- 
tionj] 

1.  The  act  of  qualifying ;  adaptation, 

2.  That  which  qualifies  or  fits  any  person  or 
thing  for  any  use  or  purpose,  as  an  office,  an 
employment ;  any  natural  or  acquired  quality ; 
capability ;    fitness ;    accomplishment.     "Quali- 

fcations  for  preferment."  Atterhury. 

3.  Extenuating  circumstance ;  allowance ; 
abatement;  diminution  ;  as,  "  A  qualification  of 
a  statement."  Raleigh. 

Syn. —  Qualifications  for  office  or  any  station  or 
employment ;  fitness  for  service  ;  accomplishments  of  a 
gentleman  or  lady.  Qualification  serves  for  purposes 
of  utility  ;  accomplishment  serves  to  adorn. 

II  aUAL'j-FIcA-TlVE,  n.  That  which,  or  a  term 
which,  qualifies  or  describes  a  quality.      Fuller. 

||QUAL'I-FI-cA-TOR,n.  An  officer  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic ecclesiastical  courts,  whose  business  it  is  to 
examine  and  prepare  causes  for  trial.     Wright. 

\\  aUAL'I-FIED  (kwSl'e-fid),  p.  a.  1.  Having  qual- 
ification;  fitted;  fit;  capable;  accomplished. 
2.  Partial;  limited;  not  complete;  modified. 
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Qualified  fee i  {Eng.  Law.)  a  fee  having  a  qualifica- 
tion subjoined  thereto,  and  which  must  be  determined 
whenever  the  qualification  annexed  to  it  is  at  an  end  ; 
■ — otherwise  termed  a  base  fee. —  Qualified  indorse- 
menty  an  indorsement  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  prom- 
issory note  without  any  liability  to  the  indorser, 
usually  made  by  writing  the  words  "  without  re- 
course." Boumer.  —  Qualified  negative,  the  right  pos- 
sessed by  a  chief  magistrate,  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  negative  or  veto  a  bill  passed  by  the 
legislature,  subject  to  be  overruled  by  a  subsequent 
vote  of  the  two  houses,  taken  according  to  a  method 
prescribed  by  tiie  constitution. —  Qualified  property, 
(Law.)  a  temporary  or  special  interest  in  a  thing  lia- 
ble to  be  totally  divested  on  the  happening  of  some 
particular  event.     Burrill. 

1  aUAL'I-FIED-NESS  (kwol'-),  n.  The  state  of 
being  qualified  or  fitted.  Wi'ight. 

I  aUAL'I-Ff-^R  (kwol'e-ft-er),  u.  He  who,  or  that 
which,  qualifies.  Richai^dson. 

I  aUAL'l-FY  (kwol'e-ft)  [kwol'e-ft,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
S?n.  Wr.  Wb. ;  kw^l'e-ft,  .S.  £.],  v.  a.  [L.  qualis, 
such,  and  faezo,  to  make;  It.  qualijicare\  Sp. 
calificar ;  Fr.    qualifier. 1     [^.   qualified  ;    pp. 

QUALIFYING,  QUALIFIED.] 

1.  To  make  fit,  suitable,  or  competent  for  any 
thing;  to  furnish  with  qualifications  for;  to 
make  capable  of,  as  any  employment,  office,  or 
privilege  ;  to  endow  with  fit  or  suitable  quali- 
ties ;  to  fit  for  the  purpose. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  qualify  him 
for  a  Burgeon.  Swift. 

2.  To  abate  ;  to  soften  ;  to  diminish;  to  ease. 

I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire, 

But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage.  Sfiak. 

3.  To  modify  or  regulate  the  quality  of;  to 
limit ;  as,  **'  To  qualify  a  statement  "  ;  "  An 
adjective  qualifies  a  noun." 

4.  To  regulate;  to  vary;  to  temper.  "Ko 
larynx  ...  to  qualify  the  sound."  Browne. 

5.  To  reduce  the  quality  or  strength  of;  to 
dilute;  as,  "  To  qualify  liquors." 

Syn.  —  Persons  are  qualified  for  some  office  or  sta- 
tion, fated  for  some  employment  or  service ;  things 
are  qualified  according  to  circumstances.  The  mean- 
ing of  words  is  qualified  or  modified;  the  rigor  of  the 
law  is  qualified  or  softened ;  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment is  qualified  or  abated;  justice  is  tempered  with 
mercy. 

I  aUAL'l-FY  (kwol'e-fi),  v.  n.  To  become  quali- 
fied or  fit  for  any  office,  privilege,  duty,  or  em- 
ployment: —  to  take  an  oath  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  an  office.  Qu.  Rev. 

|aUAL'I-FV-ING,  p  a.  ^  That  qualifies  :— modi- 
fying; as,  "  A  g;(aZ//^m_$' phrase." 

I  aUAL'I-TA-TJVE,  a.      Pertaining   to    quality  ; 

estimable  according  to  quality.  Brande. 

QualitatiDe  analysis,  (Chem.)    See  ANALYSIS. 

I I  aUAL'l-TIED  (kwol'e-tid),  a.  Disposed  as  to 
qualities  or  passions.  Hales. 

\  aUAL'l-TY  (kwol'e-te)  [kwol'e-te,  TK  P.  J.  R. 
Ja.  Sm.  jVr. ;  kwal'e-te,  S.  i?.],  n.  [L.  qualitas ; 
qualis,  such ;  It.  qualith ;  Sp.  cualidad ;  Fr. 
qtialiti^.l 

1.  The  nature  of  a  thing,  relatively  consid- 
ered; property  of  a  thing;  attribute. 

Quality  is  the  difference  ■which  distinguishes  substances. 

Fleming. 

The  power  to  produce  an  idea  in  our  mind  I  call  quality 
of  tlie  subject  ■wherein  that  po^wer  is.  Locke. 

Properties,  ■when  considered  in  reference  to  some  end  or 
object,  for  which  the  thing  to  which  thev  belong  is  designed 
or  desired,  are  also  called  qualities,  or  that  whicli  qualifies  a 
thing  for  its  ■use  or  end.  Wilson. 

2.  Moral  characteristic,  good  or  bad;  dispo- 
sition ;  temper ;  humor ;  mood. 

To-night  we'll  -wander  through  the  streets,  and  note 

The  qualities  vt'  people.  ShaJc. 

3.  Accomplishment ;  acquisition ;  acquire- 
ment; qualification.  "  Those  qitalities  of  horse- 
manship, dancing,  and  fencing.  Clarendon. 

4.  Special  character ;  part. 

We  .  .  .  may  be  allowed  some  opportunities  In  the  quality 
of  standers-by.  Swift. 

5.  Comparative  or  relative  rank ;  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  person. 

This  is  to  be  done,  what  quality  soever  the  persons  are  of. 

Temiile, 

6.  Persons  of  the  same  profession  or  frater- 
nity.    "  Task  Ariel  and  all  his  qiiality."    Shak, 

7.  Superiority  of  birth  or  station  ;  high  rank. 

He  had  all  the  men  of  quality  his  sworn  enemies.     2^orth. 

8.  Persons  of  high  rank,  collectively;  the 
gentry ;  the  gentility. 
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QUALITY-BINDING 

To  gvality  belongs  the  highest  place; 

My  lord  comes  forward;  forward  let  him  come.  Toung, 
The  common  people  still  speak  of  the  upper  classes  as  the 
quality.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  almost  all  our  titles  of  re- 
spect are  terms  denoting  qualities;  as  "her  majesty,"  "his 
highness,"  "his  excellency,"  &c.  Whately. 

Quality  of  a  proposition,  (^Logic.)  the  character  of  a 
proposition  in  respect  to  its  being  affirmative  or  neg- 
ative, true  or  false.  Parker. 

Syn. —  Quality  \a  inherent  in  a  person  or  thing; 
property  is  what  belongs  to  a  person  or  thing;  attribute 
is  what  is  attiributed.  Quaiities  denote  the  moral,  and 
talents  the  intellectual,  properties  of  men.  Good  or 
hdid  qualities,  disposition,  temper,  or  character ',  great 
or  small  talents. 

aUAL'I-TY-BIND'(NG,  n.  A  kind  of  worsted 
tape  used  in  Scotland  for  binding  the  borders  of 
carpets.  Simmonds. 

CiUAL'LY  (kwol'le),  n.  A  small  iron  pan  used 
in  the  East  Indies  for  manufacturing  sago  over 
a  fire.  Simmonds. 

II  aUALM  (kwiim  or  kwim)  [kwilni,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm. 
VVb. ;  kwlm,  W.  E.  F.],  n.  [A.  S.  cwealm,  and 
qualm,  destruction,  pestilence  ;  Dut.  kwalm ; 
Dan.  qvalme;  Sw.  qval,  pang,  anguish;  Ger. 
quabn.  —  See  Quell.] 

1.  A  sinking,  drooping,  failing,  or  faintness  ; 
sudden  seizure  of  sickly  languor.  *'  Full  of  sick- 
ness and  of  qualm  and  sorrow."    It.  Gloucester. 

2.  A  sickness  of  the  stomach  ;    a  desire  to 

vomit ;  nausea- 

For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  looked 

On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cooked?  Roacommon. 

3.  A  scruple  or  a  twinge,  as  of  conscience. 

A  qualm  of  conscience  brings  me  back  again, 

To  make  amends  to  you  bespattered  men.  Dryden. 

II  aUALM'JSH  (kwitm'ish),  a.  Seized  with  sickly 
languor  ;  afflicted  with  nausea  or  a  desire  to 
vomit ;  queasy  ;  squeamish. 

I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek.  SJiak. 

II  aUALM'ISH-LY,  ad.     In  a  qualmish  manner. 

aUALM'ISri-NESS  (kwSim'ish-n8s),  re.  The  state 
of  being  qualmish  ;  nausea.  Smart. 

aUAM'ASH  (kwom'fisli),  n.  [Indian.]  A  plant 
found  in  moist  prairies  and  river  banks,  from 
Ohio  to  "Wisconsin  and  south-westward,  having 
an  onion-like  bulb,  eaten  by  the  Indians ;  Scilla 
Fraseri.  Gray. 

aUAM'O-CLIT,  re.  [An  aboriginal,  probably 
Mexican,  name.  Graj/.l  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
climbing  plants,  chiefly  found  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica, but  species  are  indigenous  both  in  India 
and  China  ;  the  cypress-vine.   Eng.  Cyc.  Gray. 

aUAN,  71.  An  imaginary  coin  of  Cochin  China, 
estimated  at  about  3s.  6d.  sterling  (about  $0.85). 

Simmo-nds. 

aUAN-DA'RY  (kwon-da're  or  kwSn'dj-re)  [kwon- 
da're,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  kwon'dpi- 
ve,  C.  Wb.  Maunder],  re.  [Fr.  Qu'en  dirai-je? 
What  shall  I  say  of  it  ?  ]  A  doubt ;  a  difficulty  ; 
an  uncertainty ;  a  perplexity  ;  a  puzzle.  Greene. 

aUAN-DA'RY  (kwon-da're),  v.  a.  To  perplex. 
"  Methinks'  I  am  quandaried."     [e.]        Otway. 

aUANT,  re.  A  small  piece  of  board  at  the  bottom 
of  a  jumping  pole,  to  prevent  the  pole  from 
sinking  into  the  earth  or  mud.  Loudon. 

aUAN-TJ-FJ-CA'TION  (kwon-),  re.  The  art  of  fix- 
ing the  quantity,     [e.]  Baynes. 

QUAN'TI-FY  (kwon'te-n),  t).  a.  [L.  quantus,  how 
much,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  fix  the  quan- 
tity of;  to  rate.  Baynes. 

aUAN'TI-TA-TIVE(kwan'te-tj-tiv),  a.  That  may 
be  estimated  or  rated  by  quantity.  Bp.  Taylor. 
Quantitative  analysis,  (Chem.)     See  .\nalysis. 

QUAN'TJ-TA-TIVE-LY  (kwon'-),  ad.  In  a  quan- 
titative manner  ;  according  to  quantity.  Dighy. 

aUAN'TJ-TIVE,  a.     Quantitative,    [r.]      Digby. 

QUAN'TJ-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  quantitative  manner. 

aUAN'Tl-TY  (kwon'te-te)  [kw5n'te-te,  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  Sm'.;  kw&n'te-te,  S.  E.],  re.  [L.  quantz- 
tas  ;  quantus,  howmuoh ;  quam,  how  much ;  fm, 
who  ;  It.  quantith;  Sp.  cuantidad;  Fr.  qmntite.] 
1.  A  property  of  any  thing  capable  of  bemg 
increased  or  diminished,  or  measured. 

It  is  because  this  being  has  quantltl,  that  there  is  also 
quantity  in  the  movement.  ^  lemmy. 

2    Any  thing  that  can  be  increased  and  di- 
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minished,  or  measured ;    any  thing  capable  of 
estimation  or  of  mathematical  measurement. 

Quantity  ought  to  be  defined,  what  may  be  measured. 
Those  who  have  defined  quantity  to  be,  whatever  is  capable 
of  more  or  less,  have  given  too  wide  a  notion  of  it,  which,  it 
is  apprehended,  has  led  aomc  persons  to  apply  mathematical 
reasoning  to  subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  it.  Fain  and  pleas- 
ure admit  of  various  degrees ;  but  who  can  pretend  to  meas- 
ure them?  EeitJ. 

3.  An  indefinite  weight  or  measure ;  an  in- 
definite accumulation  of  matter ;  amount,  bulk, 
or  weight. 

The  metals  were  in  different  quantities.  Johnson. 

4.  A  part ;  a  portion  ;  a  piece  :  —  a  large 
part.  "  If  I  were  sawed  into  quantities^*    Shak. 

Antiacorbutical  plants  taken  in  quantities  will  occasion 
stinking  breath.  Arbuthnot, 

5.  {Mus.')  The  relative  duration  of  a  note  or 
a  syllable.  Moore. 

6.  {Pros.)  The  time  employed  in  pronouncing 
a  syllable  compared  with  the  time  employed  in 
pronouncing  other  syllables  at  the  same  rate 
of  delivery ;  the  character  of  a  syllable  as  long 
or  short.  Mitford. 

7.  {Law.')  The  duration  and  extent  of  the 
interest  which  the  tenant  has  in  an  estate,  as 
whether  for  years,  for  life,  or  in  fee.        Burrill. 

Quantity  of  matter,  the  mass  of  a  body  which  is 
proportional  to  the  product  of  its  magnitude  multi- 
plied by  its  density. —  Quantity  ofmotionj  the  product 
of  the  mass  of  a  moving  body  by  its  velocity ;  mo- 
mentum. Jfichol. 

Known  quantities,  (Math.)  those  whose  values  are 
given. —  tfnknown  <7wa7iii(ies,  those  whose  values  are 
sought.  —  Real  quantities,  those  whicli  do  not  involve 
any  operation  impossible  to  be  performed,  such  as  the 
extraction  of  an  even  root  of  a  negative  quantity. — 
Imaginary  quantities.  See  IMAGINARY.  —  Constant 
quantities,  those  that  retain  the  same  value  in  the 
same  expression. —  Variable  quantities,  those  which 
admit  of  an  infinite  number  of  values  in  the  same  ex- 
pression.—  Rational  quantities^  those  which  do  not 
involve  any  radicals.  —  Irrational  gvantities,  those 
that  involve  radicals,  or  that  cannot  be  exactly  ex- 
pressed by  an  integral  number  or  a  vulgar  fraction  ; 
surds.  —  J^Tegative  quantities.  See  NEGATIVE,  a. — 
Positive  quantities.  See  POSITIVE,  a.  Dames.  —  Con- 
tinued quantity,  a  quantity  whose  parts  are  connected 
together,  as  magnitude,  which  is  the  object  of  geome- 
try. —  Discrete  quantity,  a  quantity  whose  parts  exist 
distinctly  and  unconnected,  as  number  or  multitude, 
which  is  the  object  of  arithmetic  Hutton. — Quantity 
of  a  proposition,  (Logic.)  tho  extent  in  wliich  the  sub- 
ject of  a  proposition  is  to  be  taken,  whether  to  stand 
for  tho  whole  or  for  a  part  only  of  its  significatives. 
Whatdy. 

Syn.  — See  Size. 

QU^dJV'TUM  (kwon'tiim),  -n.  [L.]  Quantity; 
amount.  Stoijt. 

QUJj^'TUM  MER  '  U-IT.  [L.,  As  much  as  he  has 
deserved'.']  {Latv.)  In  pleading,  the  common 
count  in  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  work  and 
labor  founded  on  an  implied  promise,  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  to  pay  the  plaintiff  as 
much  as  he  reasonably  deserved.  Burrill. 

QuJj^'TUM  strF'FI-CIT.  [L.]  A  sufficient 
quantity  or  amount. 

QuJjVTUM  VA-LE'B^T.  \J^.,  As  much  as  it  was 
worth."]  {Law.)  In  pleading,  the  common 
count  in  an  action  of  assum,psit  for  goods  sold 
and  delivered,  founded  on  an  implied  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  to  pay  the  plaintiff  as 
much  as  the  goods  were  really  worth.      BurriU. 

fQ,UAP  (kwSp),  V.  n.  To  throb;  to  quaver;  to 
shake.  —  See  Quoe.  Chaucer. 

aUA-aUA-VER'SAL,  a.  [L.  guaqua,  whereso- 
ever, a.nd  verto,  versus,  to  turn.]  {Geol.)  Noting 
the  dip  of  beds  to  all  points  of  the  compass 
around  a  centre,  as  in  the  case  of  beds  of  lava 
around  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Lyell. 

f  Q,uAr,  n.     See  Quarue.  B.  Jonson. 

atTAR-AN-TINE'  (kwoi-jn  ten')  [kwor-?n-ten',  S, 
W.  J.  F.  Ja.K.;  kwor'gn-ten,  Sm.  Wr.  Wb.; 
kar'an-ten,  P.],  n.  [Low  L.  quarentena  (L. quat- 
uor,  four) ;  It.  quarantina.  Lent,  or  the  term  of 
forty  days  ;  quarantana,  quarantine ;  quaranta, 
forty  ;  Sp.  cuarentena  ;  Fr.  quarantaine.] 

1.  +-The  space  of  forty  days  ;  —  applied  to  the 
season  of  Lent.  BaileT/. 

2.  A  period  of  time,  originally  forty  days, 
but  now  variable  in  length,  during  which  a  ship 
or  vessel,  supposed  to  be  infected  with  certain 
diseases,  is  not  allowed  to  communicate  freely 
with  the  shore.  Brande. 


QUARRIER 

3.  An  interdiction  of  communication  to  which 
a  phip  is  subjected  for  a  definite  period,  for  fear 
of  her  bringing  infectious  diseases.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

4.  {Law.)  A  space  of  forty  days  allowed  a 
widow,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  re- 
main in  his  chief  messuage  or  mansion-house, 
during  which  time  her  dower  shall  be  assigned 
her.  Burrill. 

aUAR-AN-TjNE'  (kw5r-?n-t§n'),  v.  a.  To  put  un- 
der quarantine ;  to  prohibit  from  intercourse 
with  a  town  or  its  inhabitants.  Black. 

quA'BE  Jm'PE-DIT.  [L.,  wherefore  he  hin- 
ders.'] {Eng.  Law.)  A  writ  which  lies  for  the 
patron  of  an  advowson,  where  he  has  been  dis- 
turbed in  his  right  of  patronage.  Whishaw. 

f  aUARRE,  n.     A  quarry.  Drayton. 

aUAR'E^L  (kwor'rel),  n.  [L.  querela,  a  com- 
plaint ;  queror,  to  complain ;  It.  querela ;  Sp. 
querella  ;  Fr.  querelle.  —  W.  cweryl.] 

1.  A  brawl ;  a  petty  fight ;  a  scuffle  ;  an  af- 
fray ;  a  wrangle ;  an  altercation  ;  a  broil ;  a  feud. 

He  'U  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 

As  my  young  mistress' dog.  Shah. 

2.  A  breach  of  concord  ;  an  angry  dispute  ; 
a  noisy  contest. 

To  repeat,  in  this  quarrel,  what  has  been  alleged  by  the 
worthies  of  our  churcn.  Sotyday, 

3.  A  cause  of  contention,  dispute,  or  debate. 
Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just.        Shak. 

4.  t  Something  that  gives  a  right  to  mischief, 
reprisal,  or  action. 

He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  him.    HolinsTied. 

5.  Objection  ;  ill-will ;  enmity.  "  I  have  no 
jMarreZ  to  the  practice."    [r.]  Felton. 

Syn.  —  Quarrel  is  a  general  term  for  an  angry  or 
hostile  contest,  however  conducted, —  as  a  national 
gmtrrel,  or  a  private  quarrel,  —  though  it  commonly 
means  an  angry  contest  or  altercation  between  two  in- 
dividuals. A  violent  scuffle  between  two  persons  ;  a 
noisy  brawl  or  broil  j  an  angry  dispute  \  a  violent  af- 
fray ;  a  deadly  feud. 
dUAR'R^L  (kwor'rel),  n.  [Low  L.  qtcadrillus, 
from  L.  quadruTTb,  something  square  ;  It.  qua- 
drello  ;  Old  Fr.  quaiTeau.] 

1.  An  arrow  with  a  square  head  ;  a  bolt  for  a 
cross-bow. 

Twanged  the  string,  outflew  the  quarrel  long.        Fairfax, 

2.  [Fr.  quarre,  carre.']  A  square,  pane,  or 
lozenge  of  glass.  Cartwright. 

3.  The  instrument  with  which  a  square  of 
glass  is  cut ;  the  glazier's  diamond.  Douce. 

4.  A  stone  quarry.     [Scotland.]       Jamieson. 

aUAR'REL  (kwor'rel),  v.  n.    [Fr.  quereller.  —  See 

QUAEEEL,   m.]         [i.    aUAERELLED  ;     pp.    ClUAE- 
KBLLING,  QUARRELLED.] 

1.  To  dispute  violently  or  with  anger  ;  to  de- 
bate angrily ;  to  wrangle. 

2.  To  scuffle  ;  to  squabble  ;  to  fight. 

Beasts  called  sociable,  quarrel  in  hunger  and  lust.        Temple. 

3.  To  find  fault ;  to  pick  objections  j  to  carp. 

1  quarrel  not  with  the  word  because  used  by  Ovid.      Dryden. 

4.  To  disagree  ;  to  have  contrary  principles  ; 
to  be  discordant ;  to  clash ;  to  jar. 

Some  things  arise  of  strange  and  quarrelling  kind: 

The  fore  part  lion,  and  a  snake  behind.  Cowley. 

t  au AK'E^L  (kwor'rel),  v.  a.     1.  To  quarrel  with. 

That  I  had  quarrelled  my  brother  purposely.      Jl.  Jonson. 

2.  To  compel  by  a  quarrel.  Wright. 

aUAE'RpL-L^R  (kwor'rel-er),  n.  One  who  quar- 
rels. "Mockers,  mvLimureis,  quarrellers."  Bale. 

QUAR'RCL-LING  (kwor'rel-Ing),  n.  The  act  of 
one  who  quarrels  ;  breach  of  concord ;  dispute  ; 
dissension ;  contention  ;  a  wrangling.    Burnet. 

aUAR'R^L-LlNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  quarrelling  man- 
ner ;  contentiously.  Holinshed. 

aUAR'R^L-LOUS  (kwor'rel-Bs),  a.  Inclined  to 
quarrel;  petulant;  quarrelsome.  "Purse-pride 
is  quarrellous."     [e.J  Bp.  Hall. 

aUAR'REL-S6ME  (kwor'rel-sum),  a.  Disposed  to 
quarrel ;  contentious  ;  disputatious  ;  irritable  ; 
irascible  ;  choleric  ;  petulant.  Baco7i. 

aUAR'RpL-SOME-Ly  (kwSr'rel-silm-Ie),  ad.  In  a 
quarrelsome  manner  ;  petulantly  ;  cholerioly. 

QUAR'RpL-SOME-NfiSS      (kwor'rel-sum-nes),    n. 

Cholericness  ;  petulance.  Herbert. 

aUAE'RI-^R  (kwiSr're-er),  n.     One  who  quarries  ; 

a  quarryman.  Chandler. 
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QUARRY 

i  ClUAR'RY  (kwSr're),  n.     [Fr.  quarre.] 

1.  A  diamond-shaped  piece  of  glass,  usually 
framed  in  lead.  Mortimer. 

2.  An  arrow  with  a  square  head  ;  a  quarrel. 

The  shafts  and  gwarries  A-om  their  engines  fly.      Fair/ax. 

Q.UAR'Ry  (kwSr're),  n.  j^Old  Fr.  quarrier^  quer- 
rer,  to  square  ;  Fr.  carri&e.  —  "  From  the  Latin 
quadro,  to  square,  or  make  square.  To  quarry 
stones,  means  properly  to  square,  i.  e.  to  hevv  and 
prepare  them  for  the  builders."     SuUivan.'] 

1.  A  stone-bed  whence  building  materials  are 
dug  or  cut ;  a  stone-pit. 

j|t5r  The  excavation  in  the  ground  from  which 
stone  is  extracted  is  termed  a  quarry  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  stones  are  quadrated  (quarre)  or 
formed  into  rectangular  blocks.     Tomlinson. 

2.  A  small  square  stone  for  paving.  Simmonds, 

aUAR'RY  (kw5r're),  n.  [FromFr.  querir  (L.  ques- 
ro),  to  seek.    Skinner.  —  From  ca7-ri/.    Kemiet.'\ 

1.  Game  flown  at  by  a  hawk ;  prey.  "  On  the 
slaughtered  quarry  preys."  Sandys. 

2.  {Hunting.)  A  part  of  the  entrails  of  a 
beast  taken,  given  to  hounds  :  —  also  a  heap  of 
game  killed.  Shak. 

ClUAR'RY  (kwor're),  v.  a.  [i.  aUARRiED  ;  pp. 
QUARRYING,  QUARRIED.]  To  dig  from  a  quarry. 
"  They  jwarry  out  a  white  stone  every  part  of 
which  contains  petrified  fish."  Goldsmith, 

t  aUAR'RY  (kwor're),  v.  n.     To  prey  upon. 

Like  the  vulture  that  ia  day  and  night  quarrying  upon  Pro- 
metheua's  liver.  VEsirange. 

aUAR'RY-tNG  (kwor're-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  quarries. 

2.  A  small  piece,  broken  or  chipped  off,  found 
in  quarries.  Francis. 

aUAR'RY-MAN  (kwor're-m^n),  n.  One  who  digs 
in  a  quarry  ;  a  quarrier.  Woodward. 

t  aUAR'RY-SCORN'ING,  a.  Disdaining  conceal- 
ment.    '*'  Quarry-scorning  mind."        Fanshccw. 

CIUArT,  n.  [L.  (^Wrt/'^MS,  a  fourth  ;  jwaiwor,  four ; 
It.  gufzrta ;  Sp.  cuarta ;  Fr.  quarte.  —  But. 
kioart  \  Ger.  quaH.  —  Gael.  cairt\  "W".  chwart.'\ 

1.  t  A  fourth  part ;  a  quarter. 

And  Camber  did  posaesa  the  western  quart.         Spenser. 

2.  The  fourth  part  of  a  gallon  ;  two  pints, 

3.  A  vessel  which  holds  a  quart.  Shak. 

dUART  (kart),  n.  [Fr.  quart.l  A  sequence  of 
four  cards  at  piquet.  Martin. 

dUAR'TAN,  a,  [L.  quartanits,  belonging  to  the 
fourth  ;"  Fr.  quartaine.']  {Med.)  Coming  every 
fourth  day  ;  as,  *'  A  quartan  fever."  Good. 

auAR'TAN,  n.     [It.  quartana  ;  Sp.  cuartana.'] 

1.  (iViferf.)  An  intermittent  fever  or  ague  the 
paroxysms  of  which  recur  every  fourth  day,  leav- 
ing between  them  two  days'  interval.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  measure  containing  the  fourth  part  of 
some  other  measure.  Wright. 

aUAR-TA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  quartation.'\  {Metal- 
lurgy.) The  process  which  is  employed  to  sepa- 
rate gold  from  silver  when  the  latter  metal  con- 
stitutes so  small  a  proportion  of  the  alloy  as  to 
be  mechanically  protected  from  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  and  which  consists  in  alloying  the 
gold  with  three  times  its  weight  of  silver,  then 
entirely  dissolving  out  the  silver  by  nitric  acid. 

Miller. 

dUAR'T^R,  n.  [L.  quartus^  the  fourth  ;  quatuor, 
four  ;  It.  quartiere ;  Sp.  cuarta  \  Fr.  quartier.  — 
Ger.  quartier ;  Dut.  kwartier  ;  Dan.  qvarteer  \ 
Sw.  gvarter.'] 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  any  thing.  "A  quarter 
of  an  hour."  Shak.  "A  quarter  of  a  mile." 
Burnet. 

2.  A  measure  of  grain,  or  of  coal,  consisting 
of  eight  bushels. 

,5®"  Fn  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  chaldron, 
a  measure  of  coal,  consists  of  36  bushels  ;  and ,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  it  consists  of  32  bushels,  or  of  4 
guarterSj  each  consisting  of  8  bushels.  The  quarter, 
however,  in  England,  is  8  imperial  bushels,  a. meas- 
ure of  grain  equal  to  560  pounds.     Oreenleaf. 

3.  The  fourth  part  of  a  hundred  weight.  — 
See  Hundred  Weight.  Greenleaf. 

4.  In  cloth  measure,  four  nails  (9  inches),  or 
a  fourth  of  a  yard.  Greenleaf. 

5.  The  fourth  part  of  a  lunation.  "The  moon 
is  then  in  her  first  quarter."  Brocklesby. 

6.  A  fourth  part  of  a  year  ;  three  months. 
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7.  A  fourth  part  of  a  slaughtered  animal,  in- 
cluding a  limb.  Simmonds. 

8.  "The  piece  of  leather  in  a  shoe  which 
forms  the  side  from  the  heel  to  the  vamp. 

9.  A  region  of  the  skies,  as  referred  to  the 
seaman's  card  ;  a  point  of  the  compass. 

Hie  praiee,  ye  windsl  that  from  four  quarters  blow.      Milton. 
When  the  winda  in  southern  quarlers  rise.         Addison. 

10.  A  particular  region  of  a  town,  or  of  a 
country,  or  of  the  earth  ;  a  section  ;  a  district. 

A  bungling  cobbler,  that  was  ready  to  starve  at  his  own 
trade,  changes  his  quarter,  and  aeta  up  for  u  doctor.  L'Estrange. 

11.  pi.  {Mil.)  Military  stations ;  stations  in 
which  officers  and  soldiers  are  lodged ;  the 
towns  or  posts  in  which  officers  and  soldiers  are 
quartered ;  appointments  occupied  in  barracks ; 
cantonments:  —  at  a  siege,  the  encampment 
upon  one  of  the  principal  passages  round,  to 
prevent  reliefs  and  convoys.    Campbell.    Crabb. 

12.  pi.  (Naval.)  The  stations  where  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  a  ship  of  war  are  posted  in 
time  of  action.  Oyo.  of  Co?n. 

13.  pi.  Any  stations  or  lodgings.       Sullivan. 

14.  Proper  station.  "They  cannot  but  admit 
love,  yet  make  it  keep  quarter."  Bacon. 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 

The  curaberous  elements.  Milton. 

15.  The  sparing  of  life,  as  of  an  enemy  in 
battle  ;  mercy  granted  by  a  conqueror.  Dryden. 

Ifi^"  To  give  quarter  originally  meant  to  send  a 
person  conquered  in  battle  to  quarters,  and  hence  to 
spare  his  life,  to  show  quarters.  *Take  me  alive,' 
and  'Take  me  to  your  quarters''  (iiri  vrjas  'A^aiwi'), 
are  expressions  familiar  to  the  classical  student." 
Sullivan.  —  De  Brieux  says  that  the  meaning  originat- 
ed from  a  custom  of  the  Dutcli  and  the  Spaniards,  who 
sometimes  received  as  the  ransom  of  an  officer  or  a 
soldier  a  quarter  of  his  pay. 

16.  Treatment  shown  to  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Wharton,  who  detected  some  hundred  of  the  bishop's 
mistakes,  meets  with  very  ill  quarter  from  his  lordship. Swi/n. 

17.  fA  quart.  "By  hogsheads,  pipes,  or 
butts,  but  not  by  quartei^s  nor  pints."  Hackluyt. 

18.  A  single  game  at  nine-pins.     [Local.] 

19.  fFriendship;  amity;  concord.         Shak. 

20.  {Naut.)  The  part  of  a  vessel's  side  be- 
tween the  after  part  of  the  main  chains  and  the 
stern  :  — the  part  of  the  yard  between  the  slings 
and  the  yard-arm.  Dana. 

21.  {Arch.')  A  square  panel.  —  pi.  Upright 
posts  in  partitions  to  which  the  laths  are 
nailed.  Briiton. 

SS^'  Quarters  are  single  or  double  ;  the  former  be- 
ing sawn  stuff,  two  inches  thick  and  four  inches 
broad,  the  latter  usually  sawn  to  a  scantling  four 
inches  square,  or  four  inches  by  a  less  width.  Brande. 

22.  {Her.)  A  division  of  the  shield  consisting 
of  the  fourth  part,  and  being  always  placed  in 
chief.  P.  Cyc. 

23.  pi.  {Astrol.)  Certain  intersections  in  the 
sphere,  two  of  which  are  called  oriental  and  mas- 
culine, and  two  occidental  dind.  feminine.  Crabb. 

24.  {Navigation.)  The  fourth  part  of  a  point 
or  of  the  distance  between  the  points,  being  the 
fourth  part  of  11°  15',  or  2°  48'.  Button. 

Quarter  squares,  (Math.)  a  table  of  the  fourth  part  of 
the  squares  of  immbers.  Davies.  —  Quarters  of  a  horse, 
the  fore-quarters,  or  the  shoulders  and  fore-legs,  and 
the  hind-quarters,  which  are  the  hips  and  the  hind- 
legs.  "  The  quarters  commence  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  sporting  men  from  about  the  middle  of  tlie 
back  and  exteud  to  the  hock  downward,  and  to  the 
tail  behind."  Youatt. —  Quarters  of  a  horse^s  foot, 
(Man.)  the  sides  of  the  crust  or  wall  of  a  horse's  foot : 
—  the  inner  quarters  are  those  opposite  to  one  another 
on  the  two  opposite  feet ;  these  are  always  weaker 
than  the  outer  quarters,  or  the  quarters  on  the  outside 
of  each  foot.  Ahorse  is  said  to  have  a  false  quarter 
when  tlie  hoof  has  a  kind  of  cleft  occasioned  by  cast- 
ing his  quarter,  Youatt.  —  Quarter  of  apoint,  (JVav.) 
the  fourth  part  of  the  distance  between  two  cardinal 
points,  or  2^  48'.  Cyc  of  Com.  —  Quarters  of  a  saddle, 
the  pieces  of  leather  or  stuff  made  fast  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  sides  of  the  saddle  and  hanging  down  be- 
low it.  Crabb.  —  On  the  quarter,  (JVaut.)  noting  the 
bearing  or  position  of  an  object  seen  between  aft  and 
on  the  beam.    Brande. 

auAE'TpR,  V.  a.  [lt.'^artare  ;  Sp.  cuartear.  — 
See  Quarter,  n.j  [i.  quartered  ;  pp.  quar- 
tering, quartered.] 

1.  To  divide  into  four  equal  parts  or  quarters. 

2.  To  divide  ;  to  separate  into  parts  or  pieces. 

L^an  famine,  quartering  eteel,  and  climbing  fire.        Shak. 

3.  To  divide  into  distinct  regions. 

Then  sailors  quartered  heaven,  and  found  a  name 

For  every  fixed  and  every  wandering  star.  Dryden. 
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4.  To  station  or  lodge,  as  soldiers. 

Where  is  Lord  Stanley  quartered?  Shak. 

5.  To  lodge  ;  to  find  or  select  a  temporary 
dwelling  for.  Spectator. 

6.  t  To  diet;  to  feed.  Hudibras. 

7.  (Her,)  To  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the 
hereditary  arms. 

The  coat  of  Beauchamp  of  Hack  in  the  county  of  Somer- 
set, now  quartered  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  Feacharti. 

To  quarter  armSj  (Her.)  to  insert  the  arms  of  an- 
other family  in  the  divisions  or  cjuarterings  of  a  shield; 
thus  the  arms  of  a  wife  are  quartered  witli  those  of 
her  husband,  or  a  man's  paternal  arms  are  quartered 
with  those  of  liis  otfice,  &c.  Crabb. 

QUAR'T^R,  V.  n.  To  remain  in  quarters ;  to 
have  lodgings  ;  to  abide.  Swift. 

QUAR'TfR-A^E,  n.    A  quarterly  allowance.  Fox. 

QUAR'TfR-As'PECT,  n.  {Astrol.)  The  aspect 
of  two  planets,  whose  positions  are  at  a  dis- 
tance of  90°  on  the  zodiac.  Brande. 

aUAE'T^R-BADgiE,  n.  {Naut.)  An  ornament 
on  the  side  of  a  ship  near  the  stern,  containing 
a  window  for  the  convenience  of  the  cabin,  or 
the  representation  of  a  window.         Mar.  Diet. 

aUAE'T(;R_BILL,  m.  {Naut.)  A  list  containing 
a  note  of  the  different  stations  to  which  the  of- 
ficers and  crew  are  quartered  in  the  time  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  names  of  the  persons  appointed  to 
those  stations.  Mar.  Diet. 

aUAE'TER-BLOCK,  n.  {Naut.)  A  block  fitted 
under  the  quarters  of  a  yard  on  each  side  of  the 
slings,  for  the  clew-lines  and  sheets  to  reeve 
through.  Dana. 

QUAR'T5R-Cl6TH§,  n.pl.  {Naut.)  Long  pieces 
of  painted  canvas  fastened  to  the  outside  of 
the  quarter-netting  along  the  rough-tree  rail  on 
the  quarter-deck,  to  keep  out  the  spray  of  the 
sea.  Mar.  Diet. 

aUAR'TfR-DAY,  n.  One  of  the  days  which  were 
usually  regarded  in  England  and  in  most  con- 
tinental countries  (but  not  in  Scotland)  as  be- 
ginning the  four  quarters  of  the  year.  Brande, 
«®"  They  are,  1.  Lady  day  (March  25) ;  2.  Mid- 
summer day  (June  24)  ;  3.  Michaelmas  day  (Sept. 
i.9) ;  and,  4.  Christmas  day  (Dec.  25).    Brande. 

auAR'T^R-DECK,  re.     {Naut.)   The  portion  of 
the  uppermost  deck  of  a  ship  between  the  main 
and  mizzen  masts. 
J8@^  This  is  Xh^  parade  in  men-of-war.    Brande. 

aUAR'TpR-FACE,  re.  A  countenance  three  parts 
averted. 

Let  them  still 
Turn  upon  scorned  veiBe  their  quarter-face.      B.  Jonsmi. 

auAR'T(;R_FOlL,  re.  {Areh.)  An  ornament  com- 
mon in  Gothic  buildings,  resembling  a  four- 
leaved  flower  ;  —  written  also  quatre-foil. 

QUAE'T^R-GAL'LeR-Y,  re.  A  small  balcony  on 
the  quarter  of  a  ship,  generally  communicating 
by  doors  with  that  on  the  stern.  Mar.  Diet. 

aUAR'T^R-lNG,  re.  1.  Act  of  dividing  into  quar- 
ters ;  quadripartition. 

2.  A  part  of  the  punishment  of  a  traitor  by 
dividing  the  body,  after  it  is  beheaded,  into 
four  parts.  Crabb. 

3.  Appointment  of  quarters  for  soldiers. 

How  unequal  were  contributions  and  guarieriiifjB  during 
our  intestine  wars!  Jura  C'leri,  3661, 

4.  {Her.)  The  act  of  dividing  a  shield  into 
four  or  more  parts;  —  the  division  of  a  shield 
by  two  lines  fess-wise  and  pale-wise,  meeting 
in  the  centre  of  the  shield.  Brande. 

5.  {Arch.)  Small  upright  posts  to  which  laths 
are  nailed ;  quarters.  Brande. 

QUAR'T^R-ING,  a.  {Naut.)  Noting  the  direction 
of  the  wind  when  it  blows  in  a  line  between 
that  of  the  keel  and  the  beam,  and  abaft  the 
latter.  Dana. 

QUAR'T^E-LY,  a.  1.  Occurring  every  quarter, 
or  four  times  in  a  year. 

2.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  a  fourth  part. 
"  Quarterly  seasons."  Holder, 

auAR'T^lR-LY,  ad.     1.  Once  in  a  quarter  of  a 

year.  Johnson. 

2.  {Naut.)  Applied  to  the  sailing  of  a  ship 

when  it  goes  at  large,  neither  by  the  wind,  nor 

before  the  wind,  but  between  both.  Crabb. 
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QUAR'T^K-LY,  n.  A  publication  issued  once 
a  quarter,  or  every  three  montlis.  Ec.  Rev. 

auAR'T^R-MAs'T^R,  n.  1.  {Mil.)  An  officer 
whose  business  it  is  to  looli  after  the  quarters 
of  the  soldiers,  and  to  attend  to  their  clothing, 
bread,  ammunition,  &c.  Brande. 

2.  {Naval.)  A  petty  officer  who  attends  to  the 
helm  and  binnacle  at  sea,  and  watches  for  sig- 
nals, &c.,  when  in  port.  Dana. 

QUAR'T5R-MAs-T(:R-pEN'f,R-AL,  n.  An  officer 
of  the  army  whose  duty  it  is  to  define  the 
marches,  to  mark  out  the  encampments,  to 
choose  head-quarters,  &c.  Campbell. 

QCJAR'TpRN,  n.     [L.  quartus,  the  fourth.] 

1.  A  gill ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint.  Shrtmonds. 

2.  The  fourth  part  of  a  peck.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  four  pound  loaf.  Simm07ids. 

aUAR'T^RN,  a.  Applied  to  a  loaf  made  of  the 
quarter  of  a  stone  (14  pounds)  of  flour. 

The  quarlern  loaf  is  generally  of  the  weight  of  four 
pounds.  Ogilvie. 

aUAR'Tfl-RON,  «.  [Fr.]  1.  A  quarter  of  a 
pound.  Suninmids. 

2.  The  tale  of  some  goods,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
hundred  with  one  added  in.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  quadroon.  Dunglison. 

aUAR-TER-66N',  n.     A  quadroon.  Bouvier. 

aUAR'TeR-PIEg-p§,  n.  pi.  {Xaut.)  Pieces  of 
timber  at  the  after-part  of  the  quarter-gallery, 
near  the  taffrail.  Mar.  Did. 

auAR'T^lR-PolNT,  n.  (yaut.)  The  fourth  part 
of  a  point,  being  the  fourth  part  of  11°  15',  or 
2°  48' ;  a  quarter.  liutton. 

QUAR'TfR-RAIL?,  n.pl.  (yaut.)  Narrow,  mould- 
ed planks,  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  stern 
to  the  gangway,  and  serving  as  a  fence  to  the 
quarter-deck.  Mar.  Diet. 

aUAR'T^R-ROUND,  n.  (Arch.)  A  moulding 
whose  contour  is  either  a  perfect  quadrant  or  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  or  what  approaches  to  that 
figure  ;  ovolo  ;  echinus.  Brande. 

auAR'T,5R§,  n.pl.  See  Quarter,  Nos.  11, 12, 13. 

aUAR'T^R-SEAL,  n.  {Law.)  The  seal  kept  by 
the  director  of  the  chancery  in  Scotland  ;  —  so 
called  from  being  in  the  shape  of  the  fourth 
part  of  the  great  seal.  Bouvier. 

aUAR'T{;R-SES'SION§  (-s«sh'unz),  n.  pi.  {Eng. 
Laio.)  A  court  held  by  at  least  two  justices,  one 
of  whom  must  be  of  the  quorum,  in  every  coun- 
ty, once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year.         Brande. 

aUAR'T?R-STAFF,  n.     A  staff  of  defence. 

>(}®^"  So  called,  I  believe,  from  the  manner  of  using 
it ;  one  hand  being  placed  at  the  middle,  and  the  other 
equally  between  the  middle  and  the  end."    Jaknson. 

aUAR-TET',        I  n.    [L.  quatuor,  four  ;  It.  quar- 
auAR-TETTE',  )  tetto  ;  Sp.  cuartete.'] 

1.  (Mus.)  A  piece  of  music  for  four  voices, 
or  for  four  instruments,  generally  stringed  in- 
struments, in  concert ;  — four  musical  perform- 
ers ;  a  quatuor.  Dwiqht. 

2.  {Poetry^)  A  stanza  of  four  lines.     Ma.mn. 

UUAR'TILE,  n.  {Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  two  plan- 
ets whose  distance  from  each  other  is  three 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  90  degrees.  HiUton. 

auAR'TINE,  n.  [It.  .Sf  Fr.]  {Bat.)  A  fourth  en- 
velope of  the  ovule,  reckoning  from  without 
inwards,  found  in  some  species  of  plants. Li^irffcy. 

auAR'TO,  «. ;  pi.  quAb'to?,  o)- QuiR'TOE?.  [L. 
quartus^  the  fourth  part ;  It.  quarto  ;  Sp.  cuar- 
io.]  A  book  composed  of  sheets  of  paper  each 
folded  into  four  leaves ;  —  abbreviated  to  ito^r 

QUAR'TO,  ffi.    [L.  ywaj'tes,  the  fourth  part.]    Hav- 
ing four  leaves  in  a  sheet.  Ed.  Rev. 
auAR'TRAiN,  n.     Quatrain.                    Hamilton. 

QUAR'TRIDp^E,  n.  Quarterly  allowance  ;  quar- 
terage,    [r.] 

An  idle  rogue,  who  spends  his  qunrlrtdge 

In  tippling  at  the  Dog  and  Partridge.  Swift. 

auARTZ,  n.  [Ger.  quarx  ;  Dan.  Is  Sw.  qvarts. — 
It.  quarzo  ;  Sp.  euarzo  ;  Fr.  quartz.]  {Min.) 
Pure  silex  or  silica ;  native  oxide  of  silicon ; 
rock  crystal ;  silicious  or  flint  earth. 

JOS'  It  occurs  massive,  crystallized,  granular,  and 
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in  other  forms.  The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a 
rhomboid ;  but  it  is  generally  met  with  in  he,\agonal 
prisms  terminated  by  hexagonal  pyramids.  When 
crystallized  and  pure,  it  is  called  rock-crystal^  is  trans- 
parent and  colorless,  and  capable  of  impressing  circu- 
lar polarization  upon  a  ray  of  plane-polarized  light. 
Q.uartz  scratches  glass  easily,  and  is  infusible  except 
by  a  heat  as  intense  as  that  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe. It  comprises  numerous  varieties,  many  of  which 
are  colored  by  different  substances  :  as  purple  quartz, 
or  amethyst,  supposed  to  be  colored  by  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, rose  quartz,  yellow  quartz,  chalcedony,  agate, 
carnelian,  iiint,  bloodstone,  jasper,  hornstone,  cllrys- 
oprase,  colored  green  by  nickel,  sard,  onyx,  cat's-eye, 
&c.  Quartz  exists  abundant  in  nature,  being  one  of 
the  constituents  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  &c., 
and  the  sole  or  principal  ingredient  of  sand,  all  sand- 
stones, and  quartzite.    Dana.    Miller. 

aUART-ZIP'eR-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  quartz,  and  L. 
fo7'o,  to  bear.]  Containing,  or  consisting  of, 
quartz.  Dana. 

QUART'ZITE,  n.  {Min.)  An  aggregate  of  grains 
of  quartz,  sometimes  passing  into  compact 
quartz  ;  quartz-rock.  Lyell. 

aOART'ZOSE  (kwbrt'zos)  [kwijrt'zos,  C.  Wb.  ; 
kwbrt-zos',  )Sm.],  a.  \G:iix.  quarzig.  —  It.  quar- 
zoso;  S^p.  euarzoso  ;  tr.  quartzeiix.']  Relating 
to,  containing,  or  resembling,  quartz.  "  Ita- 
columitc  is  a  fissile,  quartzose  rock."         Dana. 

auARTZ'-SlN-TpR,  n.  [Ger.  quarz-sinter ;  quarz, 
quartz,  and  sinter,  dross  of  iron.]  {Min.)  Sili- 
cious sinter. — See  Silicious  Sinter. 

aUART'ZY,  u,.     Quartzose.  Ure. 

CIUAS,  71.  A  mean  sort  of  fermented  liquor,  made 
by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye  or  barley  meal, 
and  drunk  by  the  peasantry  of  Russia  ;  —  writ- 
ten also  quass.  Bra^ide. 

II  aUASH  (kwosh)  [kwosh,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. 
Wb.;  Icwash,  P,  E.  F.],  v.  a.  [A.  S.  cwgsaii ; 
Frs.  queaze ;  Dut.  kwetsen  ;  Ger.  quetsehen  ; 
Dan.  qvase  ;  Sw.  qvclsa.  —  Fr.  cas&er.  —  '' Fr. 
casser  is  derived  by  Caseneuve  from  quassere, 
frequentative  of  quatere,  to  shake."  Richard- 
son.]     \i.  QUASHED  ;  pp.  QU.iSHING,  QUASHED.] 

1.  To  beat   down   or  in  pieces ;    to   crush. 

Whales  against  sharp  rocks  .  .  .  qitashed.  Waller. 

2.  To  subdue  suddenly  or  completely ;  to 
quell ;  to  repress.     "  Quashing  the  rebellion." 

Our  joys  are  (juasjied,  our  hopes  arc  blasted.  Cotton. 

3.  {Late.)  To  overthrow;  to  annul;  to  nulli- 
fy ;  to  make  void  or  without  effect. 

AVlicn  prouecdings  are  clearly  irregular  and  void,  courts 
will  guash  them.  Bouvier. 

II  aUASH  (kwosh),  V.  n.  [L.  quatio,  quassum,  to 
shake.]     To  be  shaken  with  a  noise.  Ray. 

II  QUASH  (kwBsh),  n.     See  Squash.      Ainsioorth. 

Q,uA'SI.     [L.]     As  if;  as  it  were  ;  as  though. 
jO®=  It  is  used  before  English  words  to  denote  re- 
semblance  with  a  difference,  and  may  be  rendered  in 
English  by  the  expressions  species  of,  improper,  and 
sometimes  implied,  presumed.     Burrill. 

aUAS-I-MO'DO,  n.  {Roman  Catholic  Calendar.) 
The  first  Sunday  after  Easter.  Brande. 

aUAS-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  quassatio.]  The  act  of 
shaking :  —  the  state  of  being  shaken.    Gayton. 

QUAS'SI-A  (kwosh'e-fi),  n.  1.  [Named  from  a 
negro  Quassy,  who  first  made  known  the  me- 
dicinal virtues  of  one  of  the  species.  Eng.  Cyc.'\ 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Si7nariihaeece,  inhabiting  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America,  particularly  Surinam  and  the 
adjoining  countries. 

£t4f*  Quassia  amara,  the  true  quassia  of  modern 
botanists,  is  a  small  tree  with  large  scarlet  flowers. 
The  wood  of  the  root  was  formerly  in  great  repute  as 
a  tonic  and  stomachic,  but  is  now  out  of  use,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  less  easily  procured  than  that  of 
Quassia  excelsa,  a  large  tree  native  of  Jamaica,  which 
yields  the  quassia  chips  now  so  extensively  employed 
as  a  bitter  substance.    Kn^r.  Cyc. 

2.  The  wood  or  bark  of  the  Quassia  amara, 
or  the  Quassia  excelsa.  Brande. 

aUAS'SINE  (kwos'sin),  n.  {Chem.)  A  yellow  crys- 
talline and  very  bitter  substance,  obtained  from 
the  wood  of  the  Quassia  amara.  Gregory. 

QUAS'SITE  (kwBs'sIt),  n.     Quassine.  Craig. 

t  aUAT  (kwot),  7i._    1.  A  pustule  ;  a  pimple.  Shak. 
2.  A  diminutive  or  a  shabby  person.  Dikker. 

aUAT  (kw5t), ».  a.  To  satiate.  [Local,  Eng.]  Nares. 
t  aUATCH  (kwoch),  a.     Squat ;  flat.  Shak. 
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aUA'T^R-r!otj§-IX§(ka'ter-kiiz-ziiz),«.pZ.  Those 
within  the  first  four  degrees  of  kindred.  Skinner. 

aUA-TER'NA-RY,  a.  [L.  quarternariua  ;  quat- 
uor, four ;  Fr.  quaJ'ternaire.'] 

1.  Consisting  of  four.  "  Quaternary  num- 
ber." F.  Gregory. 

2.  {Geol.)  Applied  to  strata  supposed  to  be 
more  recent  than  the  upper  tertiary.       Wright. 

aUA-TER'NA-RY,  n.  The  number  four ;  quater- 
nity.     "  The  jtiafeniar?/ elements."  Boyle. 

aUA-TER'NATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  verticillate 
appendages  arranged  by  fours.  Henslow. 

aUA-TER'NATE-PIN'NATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Pinnate, 
the  pinna;  being  arranged  in  fours.        Loudon. 

aUA-TER'NI-ON,  m.  [If.  quaternio ;  quatuor,  {ouv.'] 

1.  The  number  of  four ;  a  set  of  four,  ap- 
plied to  persons  or  things.  Milton. 

2.  {Math.)  The  quotient  of  two  vectors,  or  of 
two  directed  right  lines  in  space,  considered  as 
depending  on  a  system  of  four  geometrical  ele- 
ments, and  as  expressible  by  an  algebraical 
symbol  of  quadrinominal  form.  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

Calculus  of  quaternions,  a  new  branch  of  mathe- 
matics which  treats  of  the  relatione  of  magnitude  and 
position  of  lines  or  bodies  in  space  by  means  of  qua- 
ternions ;—  discovered  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

t  QUA-TER'NI-ON,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  files  or 
companies.  Alilton. 

QUA-TER'NI-TY,  re.  [L.  quaternio ;  quatuor, 
four  ;  It.  qucite7'7iith  ;  Sp.  cuatemidadJ]  The 
number  four ;  quaternary.  Brotone. 

auA'T^R-ON,  n.     Quadroon.  Craig. 

aUA-TORZE',  n.  [Fr.]  In  the  game  of  piquet, 
four  cards  of  the  same  value  but  of  different 
colors  above  the  cards  of  nine  spots.     Landais. 

auA'TRAIN  [kwa'trin,  S.  W.  J.  F.  R. ;  kwot'ran, 
Sm.  Wr.],  re.  [Fr.  quati'cmi.]  {Poet7-y.)  A 
piece  consisting  of  four  lines,  the  rhymes  usu- 
ally alternate,  sometimes  also,  especially  in 
French  poetry,  intermixed,  the  first  and  fourth, 
second  and  third,  rhyming  together.       Brande. 

QU4T-TRI'Jird,  re.  [It.]  A  copper  coin  of  Italy, 
worth  about  three  fifths  of  a  ia.xt'hmg.Simmonds. 

auAT'U-OR, )..  [L.,f<mr.]  (JMms.)  A  quartet.  Z)to. 

auAVE,  V.  n.    To  quaver.    [Local,  Eng.]    Pegge. 

t  aUAVE'lMIRE,  re.    A  quagmire.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

aUA'VgR,  V.  re.  ["  Junius  derives  it  from  Goth. 
vagan,  to  move ;  Serenius  prefers  the  Goth. 
quivan,  to  be  alive."  Todd.  —  "  Formed  perhaps 
as  the  verb  to  quaff."  Richardson.]  [i.  qua- 
vered ;  pp.  QUAVERING,  QUAVERED.] 

_1.  To   shake  the  voice  ;  to  speak  or  to  sing 
with  a  tremulous  voice.  Jones. 

2.  To  produce  a  shake  or  tremulous  motion 
on  a  musical  instrument.  Todd. 

3.  To  have  a  tremulous  motion ;  to  move  to 
and  fro  tremulously ;  to  tremble  ;  to  vibrate. 

If  the  finger  be  moved  with  a  quavering  motion.    iVeicioji. 

aUA'VfR,  re.     [Sp.  quiebro.]     {Mus.)  A  shake  of 

the  voice,  or  a  shake  on  a  musical  instrument : 

—  a  character,  or  a  note,  equal  in  duration  to 
the  eighth  part  of  a  semibreve,  the  quarter  of  a 
minim,  or  one  half  of  a  crotchet.  Moore. 

auA'VJpRED  (kwa'verd),  a.  Distributed  into  qua- 
vers, or  uttered  in  quavers.  Harmar. 

aUA'V?R-5R,  re.     One  who  quavers.      Cotgrave. 

auA'veR-ING,  re.     The  act  of  shaking  the  voice, 

or  of  making  a  quaver  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Quavering,  which  pleases  so  much  in  music.  Bacon. 

tauA'VING,  re.     A  quavering.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

II  aUAY  (ks)  [ke,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ; 
ka,  S.],  n.    [Low  L.  Jmia  ;  Port,  caes;  Fr.  quai. 

—  iT.ceigh;  Ger.  §  Dan.  Aaj  ;  T)ut.kaai;  Sw. 
kaj.]  An  artificial  bank  or  wharf,  by  the  side 
of  a  navigable  water,  for  loading  and  unloading 
vessels  ;  —  written  also  key.  Blackstone. 

II  QUAY  {ks),  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  quays.  Wright. 

II  aUAY'A(?E  (ke'jj),  n.    Money  paid  for  the  use 

of  a  quay ;  —  wTitten  also  keyage.  Smart. 

QUAY'-BERTH  (ke'bSrth),  n.  A  berth  in  a  dock 
for  loading  or  unloading  a  ship.  Simmonds. 

t  QUE  (kwe),  re.  Anciently,  a  small  piece  of 
money,  less  than  a  half-penny.  Lyly. 
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taUEACH,  D.  n.     [SeeQuiCH.]    To  stir.     Todd. 

t  aUfiAOH,  n.     [A.  S.  ge-wasc-an ;  by  contraction 
•    gwase,  or  cwascian,  to  wash.  Richardson.  — "  An 

old  form  of  the  substantive  quick."     Todd.']     A 

thick,  bushy  plot.  '  Howell. 

tH^  Richardson    says  the  word    means  a  washy 

place  thick  set  with  young  or  little  trees.    Chapman 

translates  pcuffi^t'a  nvKva  [close  brushwood]  thorniest 

quRachcs. 
aUEACH'Y,  a.     1.  Thick ;  bushy.  Tvbenille. 

2.  Sha'king  ;    quaggy  ;  unsolid.     "  Goodwin's 

qucachy  sands."  Drayton. 

UUEAN   (kwen)    [kwen,  W.   P.   J.   F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 

kwan,  S.  K.],  n.     [Goth,  gens,  a  woman;  A.  S. 

cioen,  quena,  a  woman.  —  See  Queen.] 

1.  A  worthless  woman  ;  a  woman  of  ill  fame  ; 
a  drab  ;  a  strumpet,     [ii.]  Dryden. 

A  witch,  a  quEan,  an  old  cozening  rjuean.  Shak. 

2.  A  young  woman.     [Scotland.] 

O  she  was  a  dainty  quean.  Old  Song. 

3.  {Mining.)  A  crevice  in  a  lode.  Weak. 
aUEA'^I-lVESS,  n.     The  sickness  of  a  nauseated 

stomach ;  qualmishness.  Milton. 

aUEA'§Y  (kwe'ze),  a.  [A.  S.  cwasdan,  to  wash. 
Richardson.'] 

1.  Sick  with  nausea  ;    feeling  a  tendency  to 
vomit ;  having  a  nauseated  stomach.  Shak. 

2.  Fastidious  ;  squeamish ;  delicate.  Browne. 

3.  Nauseating.    "A  jweas)/ question."  Shak. 

QUE-BEC'-OAK,  ».  A  ship-building  wood  ob- 
tained from  the  Quercus  alba.  Simmonds. 

taUECH,  t).  «.     To  stir.  —  SeeQuiCH.      Bacon. 

QUEEN  (kwen),  n.     [M.   Goth,  queins,  quens,  a 

woman,  a  wife  ;  Su.  Goth,  gwinna,  kona  ;  A.  S. 

cwen,  quena ;    Dan.  qvinde  ;  Sw.  qvinna ;  Icel. 

kwinna.  —  Allied  to  Gr.  yiuifi,  a  woman.  Junius.'] 

1.    The  wife  of  a  king.      "  Tarquin  and  his 


queen. 


Shak. 


2.  A  woman  who  is  the  sovereign  of  a  king- 
dom.    "  That  queeji,  Elizabeth."  Loclx. 

3.  The  prolific  female  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  dis- 
tinguished for  her  size ;  queen-bee. 

The  females  are  called  qv^zns.  Only  one  ia  allowed  in  a 
hive.  If  several  should  be  hatched  at  once,  the  strongest 
stings  the  others  to  death,  and  takes  the  command.  The  only 
busmess  of  the  Queen  is  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  cells  formed 
by  the  worlcers.  .  .  .  Tiie  Queen  is  the  largest  of  the  three  soita; 
the  workers  are  the  smallest.  Baird. 

4.  A  playing-card  on  which  a  queen  is  de- 
picted. ^  _•  Hoyle. 

5.  One  of  the  principal  pieces  in  a  game  of 
chess.  Darts. 

Q,uecn^s  evidence  or  kinfr's  evidence,  (Enir.  Law.)  an 
accomplice  in  a  felony  wlio  is  admitted  as  evidence 
for  tlie  crown  against  his  accomplices,  having  tlie 
hope  held  out  to  him  that,  if  he  will  disclose  the 
whole  truth,  he  shall  himself  escape  punishment. 
Biirrill. —  Queen  of  May  or  May-queen,  the  young  fe- 
male crowned  with  flowers  at  the  rural  games  held 
on  May-day.  — Queen  of  the  meadows,  (Bot.)  the  mead- 
ow-sweet :  Spirtea  ulmaria.  Baird. 
Syn.  —  See  Monarch. 

aUEEN,  V.  a.  {Chess.)  To  convert,  as  a  pawn  on 
its  reaching  the  eighth  or  last  rank,  to  a  queen 
or  other  piece.  Agnel. 

QUEEi^,  V.  n.  To  play  the  queen  ;  to  act  the  part 
of  a  queen  ;  —  used  with  it.  Shak. 

aUEEN'-AP-PLE,  n.  A  kind  of  apple.  Moiiimer. 

aUEEN'— BEE,  n.   The  prolific  female  in  a  swarm 

of  bees  ;  queen.  Eng.  Cyc. 

aUEEN'-CON-SORT,  n.     The  wife  of  a  king. 

QUEEN'-DoW'A-giJR,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  The 
widow  of  a  king.  Whishaw. 

aUEBN'-GOLD,  n.  A  royal  duty  or  revenue  for- 
merly belonging  to  every  queen  of  England  dur- 
ing her  marriage  to  the  king.  Whishaw. 

QUEEN'JNG,  n.     A  kind  of  winter  apple. 

The  winter  gwtening  is  good-for  the  table.         Mortimer. 

aUEEN'-LlKE,  a.     Becoming  to,  or  resembling, 

a  queen  ;  queenly.  Drayton. 

QUEEN'LY,  14.     Queen-like.  Bale. 

QUEEN'-MOTH'PE,  n.  A  queen  dowager  who  is 
also  mother  of  the  reigning  sovereign.   Brande. 

aUEEN'-POST,  n.  {Arch.)  One  of  two  vertical 
timbers  in  a  truss  of  a  roof,  —  See  Roof.  Brition. 

QUEEN'-EE'^pNT,  n.  A  queen  who  holds  the 
crown  in  her  own  right ;  queen-regnant. 

Whishaw. 


aUEEN'§'-WARE,   n. 
colored  earthen  ware. 


Queen's  pigeon. 
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aUEEN'-REG'NANT,  n.  Queen-regent.  Whishaw, 

aUEEN'SHIP,  n.  The  state;  condition,  or  digni- 
ty of  a  queen.  Betham. 

aUEEN'^'-MET'AL,  n.  An  alloy  of  nine  parts 
of  tin,  one  of  antimony,  one  of  bismuth,  and 
one  of  lead  ;  —  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tea- 
pots and  common  spoons.  Miller. 

aUEEN'^'-PI^'EON,  n,  {Or- 
nith.)  A  large  and  magnificent 
bird  of  the  family  Colwnhidm 
and  sub-family  Gourince ;  Gou- 
ra  VictoricB.  Baird. 

Cream- 
Clarke. 

aUEEN'f'-YEI/LOW,  n.  An 
ancient  name  of  Turbith  min- 
eral or  yellow  subsulphate  of 
mercury.  Ure. 

aUEER  (kvver),  a.     [Etymology  doubtful.  — Ger. 

qitcr,  cross,  athwart.    Todd.  —  A.  S.  cer;  Frs. 

\  Dut.  keer^  a  turn.]   '  Odd ;    droll ;    strange  ; 

singular.     "A  queer  fellow."  Spectator. 

aUEER'lSHjfl.  Somewhat  queer ;  odd.  Gent.  Mag. 

dUEER'LY,  ad.    In  a  queer  manner;  oddly. 

dUEER'N.^'SS,  ?t.  Oddness  ;  strangeness.  Johnson. 

aUEEST  (kwest),  n.  {Ornith.)  A  kind  of  wild 
pigeon;  ringdove;  cushat.  Todd. 

f  Q,UEINT  (kwent),  i.  Sep.  frova  quench.  Quenched. 

The  other  fire  was  qveiiit  and  all  agone.        Chaucer. 

aUELL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cioellan,  to  kill ;  Dut.  kicel- 
len  ;  Ger.  quiilen,  to  torment ;  Dan.  qvoiU  ;  Sw. 
qviilja.]   [i.  auELLED  ;  pp.  quelling,  aUELLED.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life;  to  kill  ;  to  destroy. 

The  ducks  criecl  as  men  ■n-ould  them  quell.         Chaucer. 

2.  To  crush ;  to  subdue  ;  to  reduce. 

If  number  English  courages  could  quell.  DryrJen. 

3.  To  quiet ;  to  allay  ;  to  calm  ;  to  check. 
He  hath  quelled  the  wildness  of  the  fanatic.       Warburton. 

UUELL.  V.  n.     To  abate  ;  to  diminish. 

For  winter's  wrath  begins  to  quell. 

f  Q,UELL,  n.     A  killing ;  murder. 

aUELL':5R,  n.     One  -who  quells. 

QUELQUE-CHOSE    (kek'slioz),    n. 
thing.']     A  trifle  ;  a  kickshaw. 

faUEME,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  cweman.']     To  please. 

Such  merry-make  holy  saints  doth  qiu;me.  Spenser. 

t  aUEME'FUL,  «,.     Peaceful.  WickUffe. 

Q.UENCH,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  cwencan.']     \i.  quenched  ; 

pp.  QUENCHING,  QUENCHED.] 

1.  To  extinguish,  as  a  fire  ;  to  put  out. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 

Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench.  Shak. 

2.  To  destroy;   to  blast.     "  Unkindness  .  .  . 
should  have  quenched  her  love.*'  Shak. 

3.  To  still ;   to  repress  ;   to  stifle.     "  Quench 
his  fiery  indignation."  Shak, 

4.  To  allay,  as  thirst;  to  slake.  South. 
Syn.  — See  Slake. 

tQ,UENCH,  V.  n.  To  cool;  to  grower  become 
cool.     **  She  will  not  quench."  Shak. 

QUENCH' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  quenched; 
capable  of  being  extinguished.  Sherwood. 

QUENCH'^IR, «.  He  who,  or  that  which,  quenches  ; 
an  extinguisher.  Ha^nmond. 

aUENCH'iNG,  n.  The  act  of  extinguishing.  "  The 
quenching  of  fired  houses."  Mayne. 

aUENCH'L^SS,  a.  That  cannot  be  quenched  or 
extinguished  ;   unestinguishable.  Shak. 

aUENCH'L^SS-LY,  ad.  In  a  quenchless  manner. 

aUENCH'L^SS-NESS, 
quenchless. 

aUER'C^-TINE,  n.  (Chem.)  An  artificial  prod- 
uct obtained  from  quercitrine,  in  the  form  of 
minute  lemon-yellow  crystals.  Miller. 

au^lR-CIT'RJNE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  yellow  crystal- 
lizable  coloring  matter  contained  in  the  bark  of 
the  black-oak  or  Quercus  tinctoria.  Miller. 

aUj^R-CIT'RQN,  n.  [L.  quercus.  an  oak,  and 
citrus.,  the  citron-tree  ;  Fr.  quercitron.'] 


Shak. 

Milton. 

[Fr.,  some- 
Donne. 


The    state   of   being 
Clarke. 


QUERULOUSNESS 

1.  The  crushed  inner  portion  of  the  bark  of 
the  Quercus  tinctoria,  or  black-oak;  —  used  in 
tanning  leather  and  for  dyeing  yellow.    Archer. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  oak  found  in  North 
America,  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  trees  of  the 
forest ;  black-oak  ;  yellow-barked  oak  ;  Quercus 
tinctoria.  G.  B.  Emerson. 

Q.UER'CUS,  n.  [L.,  an  oak-tree.  —  From  Celtic 
quer,  fine,  and  ewes,  a  tree.  Loudon.']  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  trees,  many  species  of  which  are  valu- 
able for  timber ;  the  oak.  Eng.  Cyc. 

QUE' RE.     See  Qu^re. 

QUE'RJJ,  n.     (Mining.)  A  small  cavity  or  fissure. 

Ansted. 

taUE'R:KLE,  ?i.   [L.  querela  •jFr.qiterelle.']  (Law.) 

A  complaint  to  a  court.  Ayhffe. 

fQUE'RJjiNT,  n.  [L.  queror,  querens,  to  com- 
plain.]    {Law.)  A  complainant.  .   Bailey. 

t  QUE'R^INT,  n.  [L.  qucerOy  quisrens,  to  search 
for.]     An  inquirer  ;  a  querist.  Aubrey. 

UUER-I-MO'NI-OUS,  a.  [L.  querimonia,  a  com- 
plaint.]   Querulous  ;  complaining.     Mrs.  Gore. 

aUER-I-MO'NI-OUS-LY,  ac^.  Querulously;  com- 
plainingly.  *  Denham. 

aUER-I-MO'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Querulousness  ; 
complaining  temper.  Bailey. 

fdUER'J-MO-NY,  n.  [L.  querimonia.]  Com- 
plaint. "Plis  brother's  daily  gwmmoHy."  Hall. 

QUE'RIST,  n.  [L.  queero,  to  search  for.]  One 
who  queries;  an  inquirer;  an  asker  of  ques- 
tions ;  an  interrogator.  Swift. 

QUE'RITE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  saccharine  substance, 
crystallizing  in  prisms,  obtained  from  acorns. 

Miller. 
aUERK,  n.     A  quibble.  — See  Quirk.  Todd. 

aUER'KENED  (kwer'knd),  u.  Choked.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Carr. 

Q.UERL,  V.  a.  [Ger.  querlen.']  To  wind  round ; 
to  coil ;  to  twirl.     [Local,  IT.  S.] 

Q.UERN,  n.  [Goth,  quairns  ;  A.S.  cxoyrn.,  cweorn; 
cyrran,  to  turn  ;  Dut.  kwecrn  ;  Dan.  q-cmrn ; 
Sw.  q^arn^  A  mill  for  grinding  grain,  whether 
by  hand  or  a  horse  ;  — usually  a  hand-mill. 

But  now  iajic  in  prison,  in  a  cave, 

"Whereas  tlfey  made  him  at  tlie  qii£rn  grind.       CJiaucer. 

QUERN'-LTkE,  ct.  Like  a  quern  or  miU.   Duhart. 

aUER'PO,  n.  [L.  corpus,  the  body  ;  Sp.  cuerpo, 
the  body.]  A  dress  that  fits  tight  to,  and  ex- 
poses the  shape  of,  the  body;  —  used  only  in 
the  phrase  in  querpo.  —  See  Cuerpo. 

Boy,  my  cloak  and  rapier;  it  fits  not  a  gentleman  of  my 
rank  to  walk  the  streets  in  querpo.  £eau,  If  Fl. 

QUER'aUJ^-DULE,  n.  [L.  querquedtda,  from  Gr. 
KipKovpos,  a  boat.]  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  ducks, 
one  species  of  which  {Anas  crecca  of  Yarrell) 
is  the  common  teal. 


taUER'RY,  n.     SeeEQUERRY. 


Bp.  Hall. 


Complaining.     "■  Cap- 
Cumberland. 


Qucrula  erucnta. 


faUER-U-LEN'TIAL,   a 
tious  and  querulentiaV 

QUER-U-Li'J^M,n. 
pi.  [L.  querulus, 
complaining,  coo- 
ing.] {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  den- 
tirostral  birds  of 
the  order  Passe- 
res  and  family  Musdcapidce  ;  mourners.     Gray. 

QUER'U-LOUS,  a.     [L.  querulus  ;  It.  querulo.] 

1.  t  Quarrelsome.  Holland. 

2.  Apt  to  complain  ;  complaining  ;  repining. 
"A  people  hard-hearted,  querulous."      Hooker. 

3.  Expressing  complaint  or  discontent.  '*  A 
whining  kind  of  querulous  tone."  Howell. 

Syn. —  Q^iicntlous  (derived,  like  quarrel,  from  the 
L.  querela)  sienifies  inclined  to  niuimur  or  complain ; 
and  it  is  nearly  or  quite  synonymous  with  guerimoni- 
oits,  a  word  now  little  used.  A  queruloiu  or  uneasy 
disposition  or  temper;  Uiplaintive  manner  or  sound. 

aUER'lJ-LOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  querulous  or  com- 
plaining manner.  Young. 

aUER'U-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
querulous  ;  disposition  to  complain.      Johnson. 
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QUERY 

aUE'RY,  n,  [L.  fftiffiro,  to  search  for ;  impera- 
tive, qucey-e^  search  for.] 

1.  A  question;  an  inquiry;  an  interrogatory. 
The  query  that  I  would  propose  to  you.  Sharp. 

2.  The  abbreviation  Qr.  (?)  Smart. 
Syn.  —  Questions  and  queries  are  both  put  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining  an  answer.  Qucstioiis  may  be 
reaaonable  or  unreasonable,  proper  or  improper ;  que- 
ries are  commonly  rational  qucstioTis ;  interrogations 
are  made  by  persons  having  authority.  A  question  of 
importance  or  of  mere  curiosity  ;  a  philosophical  que- 
ry; inquiry  for  information;  an  interrogation  of  a 
magistrate  to  a  criminal. 

Q-UE'RY,  V.  n.  [i.  QUERIED  ;  pp,  querying, 
QrERiEB.]  To  ask  a  question  or  questions  ;  to 
question  ;  to  express  doubt. 


Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate, 
And  smlt  with  love  of  poesy  and  prate. 


Pope. 


aUE'RY,  V.  a.     [L.  queero.] 

_  1.  To  examine  by  question  ;  to  ply  with  ques- 
tions ;  to  question.  Gayton. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  query.  Smart. 

3.  To  doubt  of.  S?na7't. 

t  aUE^E,  V.  u.     To  search  after.  Milton. 

tlUEST,  n.     [L.  qucero,  qucesitus^  to  search  for ; 
Old  Fr.  queste;  It.  ^  Sp.  questa;  Fr.  qiCLte.] 

l.The  act  of  seeking  ;  search.  "An  African 
...  in  quest  of  prey."  Addison. 

2.  fEnquiry;  examination.  Shah. 

3.  t  Searchers,  collectively.  Shah. 

4.  f  An  inquest  or  jury  sworn  to  inquire. 

If  I  were  ibreman  of  the  qu&st.  Tubervile. 

5.  Request;  solicitation;  invitation. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  every  quest  and  call  of  an  untrained 
hope  or  passion.  Herbert. 

f  Q.UEST,  V.  71.     To  go  in  search,  B.  Jonsoji. 

fClUEST,  V.   a.     [L.    qucero^   qumsitus  \    Old  Fr. 
quester  ;  Fr.  queter."]     To  search  for.      Herbert. 

taUES'TANT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  questant.']    A  seeker; 
a  searcher ;  a  candidate.  Shak. 

faufiS'TJ^R,  71.     A  seeker.  Howe. 

dUES'TION    (kwest'yun),   n.       [L.    qucestio ;    It. 
questione ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  question."] 

1.  Act  of  asking ;  a  seeking  by  interrogation ; 
interrogation. 

2.  Something  asked,  and  requiring  an  answer ; 
an  interrogatory;  a  query.  "I  will  not  stay  thy 
questions.^ '  Shak. 

3.  Inquiry;  disquisition;  investigation;  trial; 
examination. 

It  is  to  be  put  to  question  whether  it  be  lawful  for  Christian 
princes  to  make  an  invasive  war  simply  for  tbe  propagation 
of  the  faitli.  Bacon. 

4.  A  subject  of  investigation,  debate,  or  dis- 
pute ;  point  or  topic  in  a  controversy. 

Any  thing,  however  foreign  to  the  question.        Waterland. 

There  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's  disciples 

and  the  Jews  about  purifying.  John  iii.  25. 

5.  Doubt ;  controversy ;  dispute. 

Not  that  it  brings  their  truth  at  all  in  question.         Locke. 

6.  {Crim.  Law.)  A  kind  of  torture  employed 
in  some  countries  to  cause  criminals  to  disclose 
their  accomplices  or  acknowledge  their  crimes. 

Bouvier. 

7.  (Loffic.)  That  which  is  to  be  established 
as  a  conclusion,  stated  in  an  interrogative  form. 

Whateli/. 

8.  (Legislation.)  A  proposition  stated  or  pro- 
pounded to  a  deliberative  assembly  for  their 
acceptance  or  rejection.         Luther  jS.  Gushing. 

In  question^'va.  debate;  in  dispute;  under  trial.— 
Oencral  question^  {Law.)  such  a  question  as  requires 
the  witness  to  state  all  he  knows,  without  any  sug- 
gestion being  made  to  him  ;  as,  Who  rrave  the  blow  7  — 
Leading-  question^  {Law.)  such  a  question  as  leads  the 
mind  of  the  witness  to  the  answer,  or  suggests  it  to 
him  ;  as,  Did  A  B  give  the  blow  ?  —  Previous  question^ 
(Legislation.)  a  question  or  motion  the  object  of  which 
is  to  suppress  a  main  question,  or  to  suppress  debate. 
The  form  of  the  previous  question  is,  Sludl  the  raain 
question  be  now  put  ?  and  the  effect  of  a  negative  decis- 
ion of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  which  it  ia 
used  in  the  British  Parliament,  is  to  suppress  the  main 
question  for  the  residue  of  the  day.  If  the  decision  is 
in  the  affirmative,  the  main  question  must  be  put  im- 
mediately in  the  form  in  which  it  then  exists.  Ordi- 
narily, in  the  United  States,  the  only  object  of  the 
previous  question  is  to  obtain  an  affirmative  decision, 
and  thereby  to  suppress  debate  on  the  main  question. 
The  operation  of  a  negative  decision  is  different  in 
different  assemblies  ;  in  some,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  it  operates  to 
dispose  of  the  principal  or  main  question  by  suppress- 
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ing  or  removing  it  from  before  the  House  for  tlio  day  ; 
but  in  otliers,  as  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Massacllusetts  and  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  it  is  to 
leave  the  main  question  under  debate  for  the  residue 
of  the  sitting,  unless  sooner  disposed  of  by  taking  the 
question,  or  in  some  other  way.      Luther  S.  Cushing. 

aUES'TION  (kwest'yun),  V.  n.     {i.  questioned  ; 

pp.  QUESTIONING,   QUESTIONED.] 

1.  To  ask  a  question  or  questions  ;  to  inquire. 

Unreasonable  subtlety  . . .  will  question  when  it  cannot 
answer.  Hollfday. 

2.  To  debate  by  interrogatories. 

I  pray  you,  think,  you  question  with  a  Jew.  Shak, 

aUBS'TION  (kwest'yun),  v.  a.    1.  To  examine  by 
questions ;  to  interrogate  ;  to  inquire  of. 

Tou  '11  question  this  gentlewoman  about  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  doubt ;  to  be  uncertain  of. 

And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire.         Prior. 

3.  To  call  in  question  ;  to  mention  as  not  to 
be  trusted  ;  to  have  no  confidence  in. 

His  counsels  derided,  his  prudence  questioned.         South. 
To  call  in  question,  to  make  a  subject  of  uncertainty 
or  doubt ;  to  doubt. 
Syn.  —  See  Doubt,  Inquire. 

aUES'TION-A-BLE  (kwest'yun-j-bl),  a.     1.  That 
may  be  questioned  or  subjected  to  questions. 
Thou  com'st  in  eucli  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.  Shak. 

2.  That  may  be  questioned  or  doubted ;  doubt- 
ful ;  disputable  ;  problematical. 

It  is  questionable  whether  Galen  ever  saw  tbe  dissection  of 
a  human  body.  Baker. 

Syn.  —  See  Doubtful. 

aUES'TION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  be- 
ing questionable.  Jt^nson. 

aUjES'TION-A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  questionable  man- 
ner ;  doubtfully.  Clarke. 

QUES'TION-A-RY,   a.     Inquiring;    asking  ques- 
tions.    *'  Questional^  epistles."  Pope 

An   itinerant    pedler   of 
Sir  W.  Scott. 


QUICKEN 


aUES'TION-A-RY,   n. 
relics. 


aUES'TION"-5R  (kwcst'yun-er),  n.  One  who  ques- 
tions ;  an  inquirer  ;  a  querist.      Abp.  Cranmer. 


The  putting  of  questions ; 
Fox. 


aUBS'TION-ING,  -I 
interrogation. 

aUES'TION-IST,  n.  1.  One  who  asks  questions  ; 
a  questioner  ;  an  inquirer. 

The  impudence  of  this  hollow  questionist.  Bp.  Halt 

2.  A  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree  at 
Cambridge  University,  Bng.  Wriffht. 

QUES'TION-LESS,  ad.  'Without  a  question  or 
doubt ;  certainly ;  doubtless.  Rakigh. 

QDEST'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  QUESTMEN.  A  person  chosen 
to  inquire  into  abuses  and  misdemeanors,  par- 
ticularly such  as  relate  to  weights  and  measures, 
■ — specially,  a  church-warden's  assistant.  Eden. 

aUEST'MONG-^R  (-miing-|er),  n.  One  who  de- 
lights in  litigation;  a  starter  of  lawsuits.  Bacon. 

dUES'TOR,  n.  [L.  gucsstor,  from  qucero,  to  seek.] 
{Roman  Ant.)  One  of  the  officers  who  had  to  do 
with  the  collecting  and  keeping  of  the  public 
revenues  :  —  also  one  of  the  officers  who  con- 
ducted the  accusation  of  persons  guilty  of  mur- 
der or  other  capital  offence,  and  carried  the 
sentence  into  execution.  W.  Smith. 

au£s"rOR-SHIP,  «.     l.  The  office  of  a  questor ; 

—  written  also  qumstorship.  Milton. 

2.  The  term  of  a  questor's  office.         Wright. 

t  aUES'TRJST,  n.  [Old  Fr.  questeur.l  Seeker ; 
pursuer.     "  Hot  questrists  after  him.  Shak. 

QUEST'U-A-RY  (kwest'yu-j-re),  a.  [L.  quiestua- 
rizis.]^  Desirous  of  gain;  studious  of  profit. 
"  Lapidaries  and  questuary  enquirers."  Browne 

aUEST'y-A-RY,    rt,.      One    employed    to    collect 

profits.  Taylor. 

eiUEUE  Cku),  n.     [Fr.]    See  Cue.  Todd. 

QUiB,  71.    A  sarcasm.  —  See  Quip.      Ainsioorth. 

QUIB'BLE  (kwib'bl),  re.  [Probably  a  corruption 
of  quidlibef  (any  thing,  no  matter  what).  Rich- 
artlson.  —  From  quip.     Todd.'] 

1.  A  slight  cavil ;  a  quick  or  sharp  elusion  or 
evasion  by  verbal  subtilty ;  a  slight  difficulty 
raised  without  necessity  or  propriety  ;  a  start  or 
turn  from  the  point  in  question ;  an  evasion. 


As  a  real  difficulty  requires  sense  and  criticism  to  Tcsolve 
it,  an  imaginary  one  may  be  well  enough  managed  by  a 
quibble.  Warburton. 

2.  A  low  conceit  depending  on  the  sound  of 
words ;  a  pun.    "  Puns  and  quibbles."  Addison. 

QUIb'BLE  (-bl),  V.  n.  \i.  quibbled  ;  pp.  quib- 
bling, QUIBBLED.] 

1.  To  evade  the  point  in  question  by  some 
verbal  subtilty,  as   by  a  play  upon  words;  to 
raise  a  slight  difficulty  without  necessity  or  pro- 
priety; to  cavil;  to  shuffle.  L' Estrange. 
a.  To  play  upon  words;  to  pun.         Johnson. 
aulB'BL^lR,  re.     One  who  quibbles.  Dryden. 

auiB'BLJNG,  p.  a.  Evading  the  point  at  issue 
by  some  play  upon  words  :  — punning. 

aulB'BLJNG,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  quibbles  ; 
a  playing  upon  words ;  a  cavil.  Todd. 

aUIB'BLJNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  quibbling  manner. 
aUICE,  re.    A  wood-pigeon  ;  queest.     Cudworth. 
t  auiCH,  V.  re.     [Said  by  the  editors  of  Spenser 
to  be  from  the  A.  S.  cwiccan :  it  is  more  proba- 
bly to  quake.    Richardson.]    To  stir ;  to  move. 
With  a  strong  iron  chain  and  collar  bound, 
That  once  he  [the  lion]  could  not  move  or  quich  at  all. 

Spenser. 

aUIGK  (kwik),  a.  [Goth,  gius ;  A.  S.  ewic ;  cioic- 
can,  to  quicken,  to  make  alive  ;  Ger.  quick  ; 
Dut.  kwik;  Prs.  quik-,  Dan.  qvik;  Sw.  qviek.\ 

1.  Having  life  ;  living  ;  alive  ;  —  opposed  to 
dead.  [Antiquated.]  "  The  quick  body."  Gower. 

Not  fully  quick  nor  fully  dead  they  were.  Chaucer. 

Who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  1  Tim.  iv.  I. 

2.  Active ;  nimble  ;  brisk  ;  prompt ;  ready. 

A  quick  conceit  in  judgment.  Wisdomvin.  11. 

A  quick  eye  and  a  nimble  haud.  Shak. 

3.  Swift ;  speedy ;  hasty  ;  rapid  ;  fleet.  Milton. 

That  quick  and  speedy  expedition.  Hooker. 

4.  Pregnant ;  with  child.  "  Jaquenetta,  that 
is  quick  by  him."  Shak. 

Quick  with  child,  noting  the  condition  of  a  pregnant 
woman  when  the  motion  of  the  fcetus  is  felt,  usually 
first  perceptible  about  the  18th  week.  Dunglison. 

H^  Life  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  tile  word 
quick;  and  in  this,  its  primary  sense,  it  is  used  in  the 
Creed,  "  the  quick  and  the  dead  "  ;  so,  too,  the  quick- 
set hedge  is  properly  the  living  fence,  as  contrasted 
with  those  made  of  dead  timbers.  But  motion,  as  it 
is  at  once  of  the  essence,  so  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
obvious  signs  of  life  ;  and  thus  jiiici,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  was  applied  to  all  which  was  rapid  or  prompt 
in  its  motions,  whether  bodily  or  mental ;  thus,  a  quick 
runner,  a  boy  of  quick  parts  ;  and  so,  too,  jaici-silver, 
and  quick  or  fast-shifting  sands.     Trench. 

Syn.  — See  Active,  EejIdy. 

auICK,  ad.     Nimbly ;  swiftly ;  speedily  ;  rapidly ; 

readily  ;  quickly.  Shak. 

If  we  consider  how  very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are 

performed.  Locke. 

QUICK,  n.     1.  t  A  live  animal. 

Then  peeping  close  into  the  thick. 

Might  see  the  moving  of  some  quick.  Spenser. 

2.  The  living  flesh  ;  the  sensible  parts  of  an 
animal  body: — metaphorically  the  feelings  of 
the  mind.  "  Incisions  down  to  the  quick."  Sharp. 

Therefore  that  speech  touched  the  quick.  Bacon. 

3.  Living  plants  ;  the  growing  plants  that  are 
reared  or  set  for  a  hedge.  "  A  ditch  and  bank 
set  with  quick."  Mortimer. 

4.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  Agrostis  alba,  and 
to  Agrostis  vulgaris,  —  also  to  couch-grass  (  Trit- 
ieum  repens).  Lmidon.     Gray. 

t  autCK,  XI.  a.    To  quicken.  Chaucer. 

t  aUICK,  !).  n.     To  become  alive.     "  One  of  the 
fires  .  .  .  quicked  again."  Chaucer. 

aUlCK'BEAM,  n.   {Bot.)  Quicken-tree.  Mortimer. 

aUICK'EN  (kwik'kn),  v.  a.     [A.  S.  cwicdan.']    \i. 

QUICKENED  ;  pp.   QUICKENING,  QUICKENED.] 

1.  To  make  alive  ;  to  give  life  to  ;  to  vivify  ; 
to  revive.  "  Men,  and  beasts,  and  fowls,  with 
breath  are  quickened."  Dryden. 

Quicken  us  thou ;  then  pladly  wc 

Shall  call  upon  thy  name.  Milton. 

2.  To  hasten ;  to  accelerate  ;  to  hurry. 

You  may  .  .  .  quicken  or  slack  a  motion.  Bacon. 

3.  To  sharpen  ;  to  actuate  ;  to  excite. 

The  desire  of  fame  hath  been  no  inconsiderable  motive  to 
quicken  you  in  the  pursuit  of  those  actions  which  will  best 
deserve  it.  g,^yi_ 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  !,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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aUiCK'EN  (kwifc'kn),  v.  n.     1.  To  become  alive. 

"Worms  -which  they  kill  with  wine  when  they  begin  to 
quicken.  Sandys. 

2.  To  be  in  that  state  of  pregnancy  in  which 
the  child  gives  indications  of  life.  "  A  woman 
quickens  with  child."  Johnsati. 

3.  To  move  with  activity;  to  hasten. 

And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  hei-  eyes.  Pope. 

auiCK'EN-^R,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  quick- 
ens or  makes  alive.  More. 

auiCK'EN-ING,  rt.     1.  The  act  of  making  alive. 

Neither  a  proper  death  nor  a  proper  quickening.        Hhai-p. 

2,  The  motion  of  the  foatus  when  felt  by  the 

mother.  — See  Quick,  a.  No.  4.         Dungllson. 

aUICK'EN?,  n.  {Bot.)  Dog-grass  ;  quick-grass  ; 
Tnticwn  repens.  Loudon. 

auiCK'EN-TREE,  n.  (Bat.)  A  tree  valued  on 
account  of  its  wood  and  its  rapid  gi'owth,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  often  used  for  the  purpose  of 
decoying  birds  into  traps  ;  Sorbus  aucuparia, 
or  Pyrus  aucuparia;  —  called  also  rowan-tree 
or  roan-tree,  fowler's  service-tree,  and  moun- 
tain-ash. Dun(/lison. 

auiCK'-EYED  (kwik'xd),  a.  Having  sharp  or 
keen  sight.    "  The  quick-eyed  trout."  Thoinson. 

auiCK'-GRAss,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  the 
species  of  grass  ^^ro5^is  alba,  ojid.  Ayr ostis  vul- 
garis, and  also  to  couch-grass  {Triticum  re- 
pens)  —  from  the  length  of  time  they  retain  their 
vital  power.  Loudon. 

auiCK'-HATCH,  n.  [From  olceecoohawgees,  the 
name  given  it  by  the  Cree  Indians.  Sir  J.  Rich- 
ardson.'] {Zodl.)  A  name  given  to  the  wolverene 
or  glutton  ;  Gulo  luseus  of  Sabine.      Eng.  Cyc. 

dUiCK'— LIME,  n.  (Chem.)  A  white,  caustic, 
infusible  powder,  consisting  of  one  equivalent 
of  calcium  and  one  of  oxygen,  and  obtained, 
in  a  state  of  purity,  by  heating  pure  carbonate 
of  lime  to  full  redness.  Miller. 

SS^  By  the  combination  of  quick-lime  with  water, 
heat  sufficient  to  ignite  wood  is  produced,  and  it  be- 
comes hydrate  of  lime  or  slacked  lime.  The  quick- 
lime of  commerce  is  obtained  by  calcining  in  kilns 
any  carbonate  of  lime,  as  limestone,  marble,  chalk, 
marine  shells,  &c.  Mixed  with  sand  and  water,  it 
forms  mortar ;  and  it  is  applied  to  various  other  use- 
ful purposes. 

aUlCK'LY,  ad.  Speedily  ;  swiftly  ;  with  haste  ; 
without' delay  ;  soon. 

aUICK'-MATCH,  n.  {Mil.)  A  match  formed  of 
threads  of  cotton  prepared  with  a  mixture  of 
saltpetre,  mealed  powder,  spirits  of  wine,  and 
■water.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

aUICK'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  quick; 
speed;  velocity;  celerity;  swiftness.     Wilkins. 

2.  Activity';  briskness;  readiness;  prompt- 
ness.    "  Quickness  of  wit."  Wotton. 

3.  Sharpness ;  pungency. 

A  few  drops  tinge,  and  add  a  proper  quietness.  Mortimer. 
Syn. —  Quickness  and  activity  may  be  displayed  by 
motions  on  the  same  spot ;  celerity,  swiftness,  speed, 
Jleetness,  rapidity,  and  velocity  are  displayed  by  motion 
from  one  place  to  another.  Qjiickness  of  motion,  of 
apprehension,  or  hearing;  activity  of  body  or  mind  ; 
celerity  or  swiftness  of  motion  ;  speed  of  a  runner  ; 
Jleetness  of  a  horse  ;  rapidity  of  a  stream  ;  velocity  of  a 
cannon  ball  or  of  lightning. 

dUICK'SAND,  n.  Loose  or  moving  sand,  masses 
of  which  are  formed  on  many  sea-coasts,  and 
generally  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  as  those  of 
the  Nile  and  Senegal;  loose  sand  into  which 
those  who  pass  over  it  are  apt  to  sink.  Dryden. 

auiCK'-SCENT-5D,  a.  Having  keen  scent.  Hales. 

aUlCK'SET,  V.  u.  To  plant  with  living  plants,  as 
a  hedge.  Tusser. 

dUiCK'SET,  n.  A  living  plant,  as  a  hawthorn, 
set  to  grow,  —  especially  for  a  hedge.      Evelyn. 

dUlCK'SET,  a.  Composed  or  formed  of  living 
plants  ;  as,  "  A  quickset  hedge."  Forby. 

auiCK'-SIGHT-:5D,  a.  Having  sharp  or  keen 
sight ;  quick-eyed.  Bentley. 

auiCK'-SIGHT'J^D-NESS,  n.  Sharpness  of  sight. 
"  The  quiek-sightedness  of  an  eagle."        Locke. 

dUICK'SIL-V^R,  n.  [quick  and  silver.l  A  metal 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  found  in  various 
localities  native,  but  generally  combined  with 


sulphur,  as  cinnabar ;  mercury ;  —  so  named 
from  the  great  mobility  of  its  globules  and  its 
resemblance  in  color  to  silver. 

e^  Quicksilver,  or  mercury,  is  the  only  metal 
which  is  fluid  at  common  temperatures.  It  freezes  at 
39^  Fahrenheit,  in  which  state  it  is  malleable  and 
sectile,  and  boils  at  662^  Fah.  It  is  employed  exten- 
sively in  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  their 
ores,  and  in  the  construction  of  thermometers  and 
barometers,  and  its  amalgams  are  largely  used  in  the 
processes  of  silvering  and  gilding.  It  is  the  lieaviest 
of  liquids,  and  among  the  heaviest  of  metals,  it  being 
at  60°  Fah.  13.54  times  heavier  than  water.    Miller. 

auiCK'SIL-V^RED  (-v?rd),  a.  1.  Overlaid  with 
an  amalgam  of  quicksilver  and  tin,  or  with  some 
other  amalgam ;  silvered.  Newton. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  quicksilver. 

Those  nimble  and  quicksilvered  brains.  Handys. 

auiCK'STEP,  n.  {Mil.  &  Mus.)  A  species  of 
march,  generally  ^v^itten  in  two  crotchets  in  a 
bar;  —  so  called  because  it  forms  an  accompa- 
niment to  a  brisk  motion.  Moore. 

auiCK'-WXT-T^D,  a.     Having  ready  wit.    Shak. 

aurCK'-WIT'T^D-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  be- 
ing quick-witted ;  readiness  of  wit.  Wright. 
dUID,  n.  Something  chewed  ;  a  cud.  [Low.]  Pegge. 

QUID,  V.  a.  {Man.)  To  drop,  as  food  when  partly 
chewed.  Herbert. 

QUI'dAm,  n.  [L.]  Somebody;  some  one;  — 
used  to  express  an  unknown  person.     Bouvier. 

fdUlD'DA-NY,  n.  [1j.  cydoneum,  quince-wine; 
Ger.  qmtte,  a  quince.]  Marmalade ;  a  confec- 
tion of  quinces  made  with  sugar.  Bailey. 

auiD'DA-TtVE,  a.     Quidditative.  Wright. 

Q.UID'DIT,  n.  [Corrupted  from  L,  quidlibet,  any 
thing  you  please.]  A  subtilty  ;  an  equivocation. 
[Low.]     "  Where  be  his  quiddits  now  ?  "  Shak. 

aUID'DI-TA-TIVE,  a.  [It.  guidditativo ;  Sp. 
quiditativo.']  Constituting  the  essence  of  a 
thing.  J.  Davenport. 

Q,UiD'DI-Ty,  n.  [Low  L.  quidditas,  from  L.  quid, 
what ;  It.  quiddith ;  Sp.  quididad  ;  Fr.  quiddite.] 

1.  {Scholastic  Philosophy.)  That  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  thing  from  other  things  and  makes 
it  what  it  isj  and  not  another  ;  essence,  com- 
prehending both  the  substance  and  qualities ; 
the  answer  to  the  question,  quid  est  ?  (what  is 
it  ?) ;  —  written  also  quidity.  Fleming. 

2.  A  trifling  nicety ;  a  cavil ;  a  subtlety ;  a 
quibble.  "  In  thy  quips  and  thy  quiddities."  Shak. 

aUID'DLE,  V.  n.  {L.  quid,  what.]  To  be  busy 
about  trifles  ;  to  piddle.     [Colloquial,  U.  S.] 

ClUXD  DLE,     /  yj^     One  who  busies  himself  about 
aUlD'DL^R,  )  trifles;  a  trifler;  a  piddler.     [Col- 
loquial, U.  S.] 

aulD'DLING,  7t.     The  act  of  one  who  quiddles. 

QUID'NUNC,  n.  [L.  quid,  what,  and  nunc, 
now.]  One  who  is  continually  asking,  ""What 
now  ?  "  or,  "  What  news  ?  "  ;  one  who  is  anx- 
ious to  know  everything  that  passes;  a  gos- 
siper :  —  a  politician,  in  contempt.     Gent.  Mag. 

QUID  PRO  QUO.  {Li.,  what  for  what. 1  {Law.) 
Something  for  something;  that  which  is  given 
in  exchange  for,  or  done  in  consideration  of, 
another  thing;  an  equivalent.  Bitrrill. 

ClUt-ESCE'  (kwi-es'),  v.  n.  [L.  qtiiesco.']  To  be 
silent,  as  a  letter  ;  to  have  no  sound.     Wright. 

Q.UI-ES  C^NCE,    ?  jj_      ["L^  quiescentia ;  quiesco, 
QUI-ES'CjpN-CY,  )  quiescens,  to  rest.] 

1.  A  state  of  rest ;  rest ;  repose ;  quiet ;  qui- 
etude: tranquillity;  stillness.  Glanvill. 

2.  Silence  ;  want  of  sound.  Wrig/it. 

aUI-ES'C^NT,  a.  [L.  quiesco,  quiescens  (Gr. 
KHfLai),  to  rest;  It.  quiescente;  Fr.  quiescent.'] 

1.  Resting  ;  being  at  rest  or  repose ;  not  bemg 
in  action  or  in  motion  ;  not  moving ;  quiet. 

Though  the  earth  move,  its  motion  must  needs  be  as  in- 
sensible as  if  it  -were  quiescent.  Glanvill. 

2.  Not  sounded;  silent;  as,  "A  quiescent 
letter."  Wright. 

aui-ES'CeNT,  ji.     A  silent  letter.  Wright. 

aUI-ES'CjpNT-LY,  ad.     In  a  quiescent  manner. 

Q,Ui'?T,  a.  [L.  quietus;  quiesco,  quietum;  It., 
Sp.,  §  Port,  quieto;  Fr.  q2det.] 


1.  Resting  or  staying  from  motion  ;  still;  qui- 
escent ;  unmoved;  not  in  motion. 

They  . .  .  laid  wait  for  him  all  night  in  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  were  quiet  all  night.  Jw/'j.  xvi.  L'. 

2.  Tranquil ;  calm ;  peaceful ;  peaceable ;  not 
turbulent ;  silent ;  free  from  disturbance. 

She  ended  all  her  woe  in  quiet  death.  Spenser. 

The  ornament  of  a  meek  and  Quid  spirit.        1  Pet.  iii.  4. 

3.  Smooth ;  not  ruffled. 

Into  60  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Calm. 

QUI'^T,  n.  [L.  quies,  quietis ;  It.  ^  Sp.  quiete.l 
State  of  being  still  or  free  from  action  or  mo- 
tion ;  freedom  from  disturbance  ;  ease  ;  rest ; 
repose  ;  stillness  ;  calmness ;  peace  ;  security. 


Retirement,  rural  qvixit,  friendship,  books, 
Easi;  and  alternate  labor,  useful  life. 


Tfiomson. 
Dryden. 


[^.  auiETED  ;  pp.  aUIETING,  QUI- 


Secure  the  sacred  quiet  of  thy  mind. 

Syn.  —  See  Ease. 

etedJ 

1.  To  put  to  rest,  or  to  bring  to  a  state  of 
rest ;  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  repose  ;  to  still. 
"  Moving  or  quieting  corporeal  motion."  Locke. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  calm  or  tranquil ;  to  tran- 
quillize ;  to  calm ;  to  pacify  ;  to  lull. 

The  lowest  degree  of  faith  that  can  quiet  the  soul  of  man  is 
a  firm  conviction  that  God  is  placable.  Forbes. 

Syn.  —  See  Pacify. 

auI':5;T-]^R,  n.  The  person  or  the  thing  that 
quiets.  Shak. 

aui'^lT-ING,  n.  A  bringing  to  a  state  of  rest, 
repose,  or  stillness.  Hall, 

Q.UI']g;T-i!^_M,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  opinions  of  a  class  of  religionists  who  con- 
ceive the  great  object  of  religion  to  be  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  human  sentiments  and  passions 
into  devout  contemplation  and  love  of  God. 

j(I®=*A  Spanish  priest,  called  Michael  Molinos,  in 
the  17th  century,  first  embodied  the  principles  of  qui- 
eiisvi  in  his  works,  which  were  condemned  at  Rome. 
Akin  to  the  ideas  of  Molinos  seem  to  have  been  those 
of  tlje  French  Q.uietists.  P.  Cyc. 

aUl']e^T-IST,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  believer  in,  or 
an  adherent  to,  Quietism.  Buck. 

aui-:^-Tis'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ^Quietists 
or  to  Quietism.  '  Wj-ight. 

aUI'JgT-LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  quiet  manner ;  calmly; 

without  violent  emotion.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Peaceably ;  without  disturbance  ;  at  rest ; 

without  agitation.  Johnson. 

The  rebels  had  behaved  themselves  quietly.  Bacon. 

aui'^T-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  quiet,  still, 
or  free  from  action  or  motion. 

2.  Freedom  from  disturbance  ;  peace  ;  tran- 
quillity ;  calmness.    "  Quietness  of  conscience." 

"What  miseries  have  both  nations  avoided,  and  what  quiet- 
ness and  security  attained,  by  their  peaceful  union  1  Hayward. 

taUi'?T-OUS,  a.     Quiet;  peaceable.  Bale. 

taui'^T-OUS-LY,  arf.  Quietly  ;  peaceably.  Bale. 

t  aUI'^T-SOME,  ct.    Quiet ;  calm  ;  still.    Spenser. 

Q,UI'5-TUDE,  n.       [L.  quietudo  ;  It.  quietzidine ; 
Sp.    quietud;    Fr.    quietude.']       Rest;    repose; 
tranquillity  ;  quiet. 
They  disturbed  her  repose  and  quietude  at  home.     Howell. 

aUI-E'TUS,  a.  [L.,  resting.']  {Old  Eng.  Law.) 
Freed;  acquitted;  discharged.  Whishaw. 

Q,Ui-E'TUS,  n.     Final  discharge  ;    complete   ac- 
quittance ; —  rest;  repose;  quiet:  —  death. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietu.-'  make 
"With  a  bare  bodkin.  Shak. 

t  aUIGHT  (kwit),  V.  a.     To  disengage.     Spenser. 

aUiLL,  n.  [Av.  kelem,  a  reed  for  writing;  Gr. 
Kolanos,  a  reed;  L.  calamus,  a  reed.  —  From  L. 
catfl/s  (Gr.  Kav?.6s),  a  stalk,  or  from  calamus,  a 
reed.  Skinner.  Junius. — Ir.  ^  Gael,  cuille. — 
Ger.  kicl] 

1.  A  large  and  strong  feather  of  the  wing  of  a 
goose  or  other  large  fowl;  —  used  chiefly  for 
making  writing-pens  ;  a  pen. 

The  bill  [of  birds],  the  shell  of  the  egg,  and  their  quills.  Bacon. 
Those  lives  they  failed  to  rescue  bv  their  skill 
Tlieir  muse  would  make  immortal  with  lior  quilL    Garth. 

2.  The  spine  or  dart  of  a  porcupine.    Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  The  reed  on  which  weavers  wind  the  weft- 
yarn.  Simmonds. 
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4.  An  instrument  with  which  a  player  strikes 
the  chords  of  certain  stringed  instruments. 

His  flying  fingers  and  harmonious  quill.  Dn/den. 

5.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  quill,  as  the 
plaited  fold  of  a  ruff  or  ruffle.  Xares. 

QUILL,    V.    a.       [i.    QUILLED ;    2'P-   Quilling, 

QUILLED.] 

1.  To  plait;  to   form  in  plats   or  folds,  like 
quills.     *'  Piece  of  white  linen  quilled."  Addison. 

His  cravat  seemed  quilled  into  a  ruff'.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  wind  on  the  quill,  as  weft-yarn.     Judd. 

QUlLL'-BlT,  )..    {Carp.)  A  kind  of  bit  for  boring 

wood.  Simmonds. 

aUILL'-DElV-ER,  n.  A  writer ;  a  scribbler.  Boffet. 

dUIL'L^T,  n.  [L.  qiiilibetj  any  one  ;  quidlibet^ 
any  thing.  Douce.  —  For  quibblet,  a  dim.  of 
quibble.  Bailey.']  Subtilty  ;  nicety;  a  scientific 
quibble;  petty  cant;  quodlibet.     [r.]         Shak. 

QUIll'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  winding  yarn  on  a 

weaver's  quill.  Bartlett. 

2.  A  narrow  bordering  of  net.         Siimmonds. 

QDILL'— NIB,  n.  A  small  pen  made  from  a  quill, 
to  be  used  in  a  holder.  Simmonds. 

aUILL'WORT  (-wiivt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  IsoeteS)  growing  at  the  bottom  of  ponds 
and  lakes  ;  —  so  called  from  its  long  cylindrical 
leaves.  '  Baird. 

aUILT,  71.  [L.  eulcita,  a  bed,  a  cushion ;  It.  col- 
trice^  coltre -,  Sp.  eolcha.  —  Gael,  citl.lt.  —  Bich- 
ardson  says,  to  quilt  means  to  prick  or  stitch 
with  a  pointed  instrument  [as  a  quill],  and  a 
quilt  any  thing  so  stitched.]  A  cover  or  cov- 
erlet made  by  stitching  one  cloth  over  another, 
with  some  soft  substance  between  them ;  an 
outer  bed-covering. 

The  beds  were  covered  with  magnificent  quilts.      Arhutlinoi. 

dUILT,  V.  a.  \i.  QUILTED  ;  pjj.  quiltixo,  quilt- 
ed.] To  stitch  as  one  cloth  upon  another,  with 
something  soft  between  them. 

Entellus  for  the  strife  prepares, 
Stripped  of  his  quilted  coat,  liis  body  bares.       Dmden. 

QUILT,  V.  u.     To  swallow.  [Local,  Eng.]     Grose. 

aUILT'^D,  p.  a.     Stitched  together  as  a  quilt. 

QUILT'EE,  n.     One  who  quilts.  Booth. 

GUILT'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  quilts. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  making  a  quilt  by 
an  assemblage  of  women.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

3.  The  material  used  for  bed  covers,  &c. :  — 
a  padding  or  lining.  Simmonds. 

QUI  NA,     I  j^_     [The  native  Peruvians  call  the 

QUIN'J-A,  )  trees   kina   or  kinken.     Eng.    Cyc.'] 

{Med.)  Same  as  Quinine.  Dunglison. 

Extract  nfquinia,  a  preparation  formed  by  evaporat- 

infr  the  liquor  poured  off  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of 

quinia  to  the  consistence  of  a  pilular  mass.  Dunglison. 

QUi'NA-EY,  a.  [L.quinarius;  qiiinque,  five  ;  It. 
S;  Sp.  qitinario ;  Fr.  quinaire.]  Consisting  of 
five  ;  containing  five.  Boyle. 

QUI'NATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  five  similar  parts 
arranged  together,  as  five  leaflets  in  a  digitate 
leaf ;  arranged  in  fives.  Henslow. 

QUINCE  (kwins),  n.  [Gr.  Ki'liivtov  f<r;J.ov,  Cydonian 
apple,  quince  ;  from  Cydon,  a  town  in  Crete  ; 
L.  cydonia  ;  It.  cotogna  ;  Fr.  coing.  —  Ger. 
quitte ;  Dan.  gvtede ;  Sw.  qvitten.]  {Bot.)  A 
small  tree  of  many  varieties,  with  dark,  smooth 
branches,  oval  leaves  white  and  cottony  under- 
neath, large  handsome  flowers,  and  large  fleshy 
fruit  of  an  austere  taste  and  a  peculiar  fra- 
grance ;  Cydonia  vulgaris  :  —  the  fruit  of  the 
C2/rfom'arMZ(7aWs,  of  which  jellies  and  conserves 
are  made,  and  the  seeds  of  which  yield  a  muci- 
lage used  by  perfumers  and  hair-dressers,  and  in 
medicine.  Baird. 

QUINCE'-PIE,  n.  A  pie  made  of  quinces.  Butler. 

QUINCE'-TKEE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces the  fruit  called  quince  ;  Cydonia  vulgatis. 
—  See  Quince.  Eng.  Cyc. 

f  QUINCH,  V.  n.  [Said  to  be  the  same  word  as 
quick,  but  more  probably  it  is  wink,  wince,  winst, 
Richardson.']     To  stir  ;"  to  flinch.  Spenser. 

QUIN'CITE,  n.  (i1//«.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
silica,  magnesia,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  water, 
and  found  near  Quincey,  France,  in  light,  car- 
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mine-red  particles  disseminated  through  a  lime- 
stone deposit.  Dana. 

QUIN-CUN'CIAL  (kwin-kun'sh^l),  a.  [L-  quincun- 
cialis.'] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  quincunx. 

Manner  of  chequer  row  called  quivcuncial.       Holland. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  the  parts  of  a  flower  ar- 
ranged in  a  quincunx.  —  See  Quincunx,  No.  3. 

Q,UIN-CUN'CIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  quincuncial  man- 
ner or  order.  Browne. 

ClUIN'CUNX  (kwin'kungks),  n. ;  pi.  L.  quXn'cun- 
CE^\  Eng.  QulN'ofiNX-E^.  [L.  quincunx  \  quinque, 
five,  and  uncia  (Gr.  ovyKia)^  an  ounce.  —  The 
quincunXi  or  piece  of  five  ounces,  was  distin- 
guished by  five  small  balls  to  represent  its  value. 
W.  Smith.'] 

1.  An  order  or  arrangement   of  any   ^    ^ 
thing,  as  trees  in  a  square,  one  being       ij- 
placed   at  each  corner  and  one  in  the    jj-    4. 
middle;  —  also  an  arrangement  of  any 
thing  in  rows,  as  trees,  so  that  those  in  each 
row  are  opposite  the  centre  of  the  interval  be- 
tween the  adjoining  two 

in  the  right  hand  and  left    ^  ^    ^   y.    ^   ^^   ^ 
hand  rows.  >L         i*         iL         H. 

2.  (Astrol.)  The  posi-     ^  2^   ^  J^   ^   ^ 
tion    or    aspect    of    the    -^         ^         -fr        -{s 
planets  when  their  dis- 
tance  from   each   other   is  five   signs,    or   five 
twelfths  of  a  circle,  that  is,  150  degrees.  Hutton. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  parts  of  the  flow- 
er in  estivation,  or  of  the  foliage  in  vernation 
when  the  pieces  are  five  in  number,  of  which 
two  are  exterior,  two  interior,  and  the  fifth  cov- 
ers the  interior  with  one  margin  and  has  its 
other  margin  covered  by  the  exterior,  as  in  the 
genus  Rosa.  LindUy. 

aUIN-DEC'A-GON,  n.  [L.  quinque,  five,  Gr.  hUa, 
ten,  and  yww'a,  angle.]  (Geom.)  A  plane  figure, 
with  fifteen  angles  and  fifteen  sides.         Davies. 

QUIJsr-DJE-CEM'riR,  n.;  pi.  L,  quIn-de-ckm'- 
vi-rI  ;  Eng.  Qui'N-DE-ciJM'vrR^.  [L.  quinde- 
cimvir,  from  quinquey  five,  decern,  ten,  and  vir, 
a  man.]  {Roman  Ant.)  One  of  a  body  of  fif- 
teen persons  who  had  the  care  of  the  Sibylline 
books.  W.  Smith. 

aUIN-DJE-CEM'VNKATE,  n.  [L.  quindecimvira- 
t7(s.']  The  body,  office,  or  dignity  of  the  quin- 
decemviri.  Wj'ight. 

t  UUIN'DE-CIM,  n.  [L.  quindecim,  fifteen.]  A 
fifteenth  part  of  any  thing.  J.  Fox. 

f  ClUiN'DgM,  It.     Quindecim.  Fahyan. 

f  Q.UiN'Di§iVI,  n.     Quindecim.  Prynne. 

aUI-NINE',  or  aUIN'INE  [kwe-nln',  Sm. ;  kwin'- 
in,  K.\  kwi'nin,  Wb.\,  n.  [Fr.]  {Med.)  An 
alkaline  substance  of  a  bitter  taste,  obtained 
from  different  species  of  Cinchona,  but  chiefly 
from  the  yellow  bark  of  Cinchona  pubescens,  or 
Cinchona  cordifolia,  and  forming  the  base  of 
certain  salts  used  in  medicine  :  —  a  name  some- 
times applied  also  to  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  sul- 
phate of  quinia.  Brande. 
Sulphate  of  quiniup.,  or  sulphate  of  quinia,  a  salt  crys- 
tallizing in  snow-white,  liglit,  efflorescent  needles, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  composed  of  sulphuric 
acid,  quinine,  and  water,  extensively  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge; — .called  also diswi^^Affie 
of  quinia,  and  popularly  quinine.  Miller. 

aUIN'lN-i^M,  n.  {Med.)  The  aggregate  of  ence- 
phalic or  neuropathic  phenomena  induced  by 
over  doses  of  quinia.  Dunglison. 

aUlN-Oi'DINE,  n.  (Chem.)  An  uncrystallizable, 
resinous  substance  contained  in  the  mother 
liquors  from  which  the  salts  of  quinia  have  been 
crystallized,  being  a  mixture  of  several  basic 
compounds,  among  which  are  all  the  alkaloids 
of  the  cinchona  bark.  Miller. 

Q C7/JV-  Q UM-gES  'I-MA,  a.  [L.,  a  fiftieth.']  Not- 
ing the  seventh  Sunday  (called  also  Shrove 
Sunday),  and  about  the  fiftieth  day,  before 
Easter.  Brande. 

auiN-aUAN'GU-LAR,  a.  [L.  quinquangulus ', 
quinque,  five,  and  angulus,  an  angle.]  Having 
five  angles  or  corners ;  five-cornered.  Woodward. 

aUlN-aUAR-TlC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  quinque,  five, 
and  articulus,  a  joint.]  Consisting  of  five  arti- 
cles, or  of  five  points,     [r.]  Sanderson. 


QUINTAIN 

QUIN-QU¥-AN'6LED  (-itng'gld),  a.   Quinquangu- 
lar.  Hutton. 


gj.  quinque,   five, 
,    ot.)  Having  five 
Wright. 


QUIN-QUp-CAP'SU-LAR,  a. 
and  capsula,  a  small  box.] 
capsules. 

QUJfN-QU5-DEN'TATE,        J  ^.    [l.  g„i„j„,_  fi^g, 
QUIN-QUE-DEN'TAT-JD,  )  and   dens,   dentis,  a 
tooth.]      (Bot.)  Having  five   teeth  or  indenta- 
tions ;  five-toothed.  Pennant. 

QUifN-QUe-FA'EI-OUS,  a.  [L.  quinque,  five.] 
(Bot.)  Disposed  longitudinally  in  five  rows ; 
five-ranked.  Gray. 

QUIN'QU^-PID,  a.  [L.  quinquefidus ;  quinque, 
five,  a.nd.Ji}ido,Jidi,  to  cleave.]  {Bot.)  Cleft  in- 
to five  segments  to  the  middle  of  the  blade  or 
somewhat  deeper,  as  a  leaf;  five-cleft.  Wright. 

QUIN-QUJP-FO'LI-ATE,       >  „.      [L.  yw„y»<.,  five, 

QUIN-QU^-FO'LI-AT-pD,  )  eLndifobum,  a  leaf.] 

{Bot.)  Having  five  leaflets.  Gray. 

QUIN-QUe-LIT'5E-AL,  a.  [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
litera,  a  letter.]     Consisting  of  five  letters. 

QUIN-QUE-LO'BATE,  )  a.      {Bot.)    Having 

QUlN'QUE-LOBED  (-lobd),  >  ^"^^  l°bes.  Eng.  Cyc. 

QUIN-QUE-LOC'U-LAE,  a.  [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
dim.  of  locus,  a  place.]  {Bot.)  Having  five  cells, 
or  compartments,  as  a  pericarp.  Eng.  Cyc. 

QUIN'QUe-NEEVED  (-nervd),  a.  [L.  quinque, 
five,  and  nervus,  a  nerve.]  {Bot.)  Noting  the 
primary  nerves  of  a  leaf  when  they  are  four  in 
number,  and  so  branch  off  from  the  base  of  the 
limb,  that  (including  the  mid-nerve)  it  becomes 
furnished  with  five  ribs.  Henslow. 

QUIJV-eiUi:M--M-J 'Ll-ji,  n.  {Roman  Ant.)  Public 
games  instituted  by  iSfero,  and  celebrated  at  the 
end  of  every  four  years.  W.  Smith. 

QUIN-QUEN'NJ-AL  (kwin-kwSn'ne-?!),  a.  [L. 
quinquennis  ;  quinque,  five,  and  annus,  a  year.] 
Lasting  five  years,  or  occurring  or  taking  place 
once  in  five  years. 

A  quinquennial  festival  in  the  Isle  of  Delos.  Fatter. 

QuiJV-QUEJV'Jirf-t/M,  n.  [L.]  The  space  of  five 
years.  Eor.  Qu.  Rev. 

QUIN-QUEP'AE-TITE,  a.  [L.  quinquepartitus  ; 
quinque,  five,  and  pars,  partis,  a  part.]  Divid- 
ed into  five  parts.  Loudon. 

QUIN'QU^-EEME,  n.  [L.  quinqueretnis  ;  quinque, 
five,  and  remus,  an  oar.]  A  galley  having  five 
seats  or  banks  of  oars.  Brande. 

QUIN-QU?-SYL'LA-BLE,  n.  [L.  quinque,  five, 
and  Gr.  <jv).).a(^i'i,  a  syllable.]  A  word  of  five 
syllables.  Oswald. 

QUIN'QU^-VALVE,  re.  [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
■valvce,  valves.]     A  shell  with  five  valves.  Jodrell. 

QUIN'QU^-VALVE,  U.  Having  five  valves. 

QUIN-aue-VAL'VU-LAE,  S  Eng.  Cyc. 

QUIM-'eiVE-VlR,  n.  ;  pi.  L.  QvlN-QDer'i-Rl ; 
Eng.  QulN'QUE-viRS.  [L.,  from  quinque,  five, 
and  vir,  a  man.]  {Roman  Ant.)  One  of  five 
commissioners  frequently  appointed  under  the 
republic  as  extraordinary  magistrates  to  carry 
any  measure  into  effect.  W.  Smith. 

QUIN-QUI'NA,  re.  A  bark  obtained  from  several 
species  of  cinchona ;  —  called  also  Peruvian  bark, 
and  Jesuit's  bark.  —  See  Cinchosa.       Brande. 

QUIN'§Y  (kwln'ze),  re.  [Gr.  Kwiy^f^ij,  a  dog-throt- 
tling, a  sore  throat ;  Khwv,  a  dog,  and  ay^w;  to 
throttle  ;  Low  L.  cynanche  ;  It.  squinanzia ;  Sp. 
esquinancia  ;  Fr.  esquinancie.]  {Med.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces 
and  especially  of  the  tonsils,  generally  termi- 
nating in  resolution  or  suppuration,  but  some- 
tinies  producing  suffocation  ;  —  written  also 
qidnsey,  —  formerly  squinancy.  Dunglison. 

QUiNT  (kwint),  n.  [L.  quintus,  the  fifth;  Fr. 
quinte.]  A  set  or  suit  of  five,  as  of  five  cards  of 
the  same  color  in  piquet.  Hudibras. 

QUIN'TAIN,  re.  [Low  L.  §  It.  quintana;  Fr. 
quintaine.  —  W.  gwyntyn,  a  vane.  P.  Rciberts.] 
A  figure  set  up  for  filters  to  run  at ;  —  written 
also  quintin,  and  quintet. 

i]®=  It  was  constructed  in  various  ways,  but  usually 
consisted  of  a  cross-bar  turning  upon  a  pole  having  a 


A,  E,  I,  O,  t,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  IJ,  Y,  obscure;   pArE,  FAE,  fAst,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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broad  board  at  one  end,  and  a  bag  full  of  sand  hang- 
ing at  the  other ;  the  play  was  to  ride  against  the 
broad  end  witli  a  lance,  and  pass  by  before  the  sand- 
bag, coming  round,  should  strike  the  tilter  on  the 
back.     Feltham. 

auiN'TAL,  n.  [L.  centum^  a  hundred;  It.  quin- 
tale ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  quintal.']  A  gross  weight  which 
in  general  consists  of  100  lbs.,  but  originally  of 
112  lbs.  Sinimonds*    Brande. 

taUlN'TA-LINE,  ?t.     A  quintal.  RacUmjt. 

Q.UIN'TAN,  n.  [L.  qidntamis,  belonging  to  the 
fifth  ;  quinque^  five.j  {Med.)  A  fever  the  par- 
oxysms of  which  return  only  every  five  days  in- 
clusively. Dunglison. 

t  CIUIn'T^L,  n.     A  quintain.  —  See  Quintain. 

Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels.  here  thou  hast. 

Thy  May-poles,  too,  with  giirlands  graced.       Herrick. 

dUIN'T^lR-ON,  7t.     A  quintroon.  Dunglison. 

aUrN-TES'SJ^NCE,  or  aulN'T:5S-SENCE  [liwin- 
tes'sens,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb.  Ash,  Rees,  Wr. ; 
kwin'tes-sens,  S.  JP.  J.  E.  F. ;  kwin'tes-sens  or 
kwin-tfis'sens,  W.'],  n.  ||L.  quinta,  fifth,  and  es- 
sentia, essence ;  It.  qumtessenza ;  Fr.  quintes- 
sence.'] 

1.  {Alchemy.)  A  term  denoting  the  fifth  and 
last,  or  highest  and  most  subtile,  essence  of  any 
natural  body.  Crabb. 

2.  An  extract  from  any  thing  containing, 
within  a  small  compass,  its  virtues  or  that 
which  is  most  excellent;  essential  part ;  essence. 

Were  all  books  reduced  to  their  quintessence,  many  a  bulky 
author  would  make  his  appearance  in  a  penny  'p&'^Q.r.  Addison. 

3.  {Med.  &  Chem.)  A  term  formerly  applied 
to  alcohol  impregnated  with  the  principles  of 
some  drug,  or  the  essential  oil  of  some  vegetable 
substance;  alcoholic  tincture  or  essence:  —  the 
most  volatile  principle  of  any  body,  Dunglison. 

aUlN'T^S-SENCED  (-sensd),  a.  Having  the  quin- 
tessence alone  remaining.  Stirling. 

auiN-T^lS-SEN'TXAL,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  re- 
duced to,  the  quintessence. 

The  pure  quintessential  matter  of  the  sky.  Bp.  JIall. 

QUIN-T^S-TER'NAL,  n.  {Anat.)  The  fifth  osse- 
ous portion  of  the  sternum.  Dunglison. 

autN'T^T,  n.  [It.  quiiitetto,  from  L.  quinque,  five.] 
{Mus.)  A  vocal  or  an  instrumental  composition 
in  five  obbligato  parts,  in  which  each  part  is  per- 
formed by  a  single  voice  or  instrument.   MooJ'e. 

QUIJ^-TET'TO,  ft.    [It.]     (Mus.)  See  Quintet. 

dUIN'TILE,  n.  [L.  quinque,  five  ;  Fr.  quintil.'] 
{Astral.  8c  Astron.)  An  aspect  of  the  planets 
when  their  distance  from  each  other  is  a  fifth  part 
of  the  zodiac,  or  seventy-two  degrees.     HuttoJi. 

QUlN-TILL'ION,  7i.  [Fr.  quintillion,  from  L. 
quinque,  five.]  A  number  expressed,  according 
to  the  English  notation,  by  a  unit  with  thirty 
ciphers  annexed,  and  according  to  the  French 
notation,  in  common  use  on  the  Continent  and 
in  the  United  States,  by  a  unit  with  eighteen 
ciphers  annexed,  Greenleaf. 

auiN'TIN,  n.    See  Quintain.  B.  Jonson. 

aUIN'TINE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  fifth  and  innermost 
envelope  of  the  ovule  in  some  plants.    Lindley. 

aUINT-R66pJ',  n.  The  ofifspring  of  a  white  man 
by  a  niustiphini,  or  woman  who  has  one  six- 
teenth part  of  negro  blood.  Booth. 

aUIN'TU-PLE  (kwin'tu-pl),  a.  [L.  quintuplex ; 
It.  *Sf  Sp,  quintuplo  ;  '^r.  quintuple.'] 

1.  Fivefold.  GraU7it. 

2.  {Mus.)  Noting  a  species  of  time  now  sel- 
dom used,  containing  five  parts  in  a  bar,  Brande. 

aUlN'TU-PLE,  V.  a.    To  make  fivefold.  Coleridge. 

aUIN'TU-PLED,  a.     I.  Increased  fivefold, 

2.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  an  arrangement  which 
is  a  multiple  of  five.  Henslow. 

aUIN'TU-PLE-NfiRVED  (kwin'tu-pl-n6rvd),  a. 
{Bot.)  Noting  leaves  the  midrib  of  which  gives 
off  two  strong  primary  veins  or  branches  on  each 
side  above  the  base.  Gray. 

aUtN'TU-PLE-RIBBED  (kwln'tu-pl-ribd), «.  {Bot.) 
Quintuple-nerved.  Gray. 

aulN'ZAINE,  n.  {Chron.)  The  fourteenth  day 
after  a  feast-day,  or  the  fifteenth  if  the  day  of 
the  feast  be  included. 


auIP  (fcw!p),  n.  [From  Eng.  whip  (A.  S.  hweod- 
pan,  to  whip).  Junius.  —  Quibble  is  more  proba- 
bly a  corruption  of  quidUbet  (any  thing  you 
please),  and  quip  a  further  corruption  of  quib- 
ble. Richardson.]  A  sharp  or  smart  and  sar- 
castic saying;  a  sharp  jest;  a  taunt;  a  quirk; 
a  jibe  ;  a  banter  ;  a  rally.  Shak. 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 

Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles.  JiJdlon, 

aUIP,  V.  a.  To  cut  with  some  sharp  or  sarcastic 
saying ;  to  rally  with  bitter  sarcasm  ;  to  taunt. 

The  more  he  laughs  and  does  her  closely  quip 

To  see  her  sore  lament  and  bite  her  tender  lip.    Spenser. 

QUIP,  V.  n.  To  scoff;  to  mock ;  to  jeer.  "  Prone 
to  quip  and  gird."  Sir  H.  Sidney. 

aui'PO  (ke'po),  «. ;  pi.  QuI'po?.  [Sp.]  Cords 
having  various  colors  and  knots,  used  by  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  Mexicans,  &c.,  chiefly  for 
records  and  accounts.  Robertson. 

Themost  imperfect  writing  arc  the  knotted  ropes,  in  Mex- 
ico, called  quipof,  wliicli,  in  America  and  in  China,  were  em- 
ployed to  convey  the  will  of  eovereigns  to  distant  provinces, 
and  to  assist  generally  in  social  intercourse.     Prof.  JJe  Vere. 

QUIRE  (kwir),  n.  [Gr.  ;^op(J^ ;  L.  chorus  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp. 
coro  ;  Fr.  chceurS] 

1,  A  company  of  singers,  especially  in  church 
service. 

And  all  the  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing.         Spenser. 

2,  The  place  in  a  church  where  the  music 
is  performed  or  the  service  sung.  —  See  Chorus, 
and  Choir. 

And  wolves  with  howling  fill  the  sacred  qidres.  Pope. 

QUIRE,  n.  [Fr.  cahier,  a  book  of  loose  sheets.] 
Twenty-four  sheets  of  paper,  Greenleaf, 

dUIRE,  V.  n.     To  sing  as  in  a  choir ;  to  sing  in 

concert.  Shak. 

QUIR'IS-T^R,  ft.    A  chorister.  Thompson. 

fQUIR-I-TA'TION,  n.  [L.quiritatio.']  A  calling 
or  imploring  for  help.  Bp.  Hall. 

QUIR'ITE,  n.     One  of  the  Quirites.       W.  Smith. 

Q,UhRi'TE^,  n.  pi.     [L.]     Roman  citizens. 

;6®=- After  the  union  of  the  Sabines  and  Romans, 
the  latter  called  themselves,  in  a  civil  capacity,  Qjui- 
rites,  while,  in  a  political  and  military  capacity,  they 
retained  the  name  of  Romani.     W.  Smith. 

QUIRK  (kwesrk),  n.  [Skimmer  suggests  the  Ger. 
zuerch,  across,  awry,  which  is  the  A.  S.  thweorh, 
past  part,  of  thioeorian,  to  wrest.  Richardson. 
—  It  may  be  from  jerk  or  yerk.     Todd.] 

1.  A  twist  or  turn  from  the  straight  or  right 
course:  —  an  artful  or  subtle  evasion  ;  a  subtle- 
ty; an  artful  distinction  ;  a  quibble  ;  a  conceit. 

There  are  a  thousand  quirks  to  avoid  the  stroke  of  the  law. 

Z'Esirange. 

2.  A  quick  stroke  ;  a  sharp  fit. 

I've  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief.  Sfiak. 

3.  A  smart  saying;  a  sharp  retort ;  a  taunt. 

I  may  chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit 
broken  on  me.  Shak. 

4.  t  A  flight  of  fancy. 

One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens.  Siak. 

5.  An  irregular  or  broken  tune. 

Light  quij-ks  of  music  broken  and  uneven.  Pope. 

6.  In  building,  apiece  of  ground  cut  off"  from 
a  regular  ground-plot  or  floor,  as  for  a  court  or 
yard.  Bailey. 

7-  {Arch.)  A  small  acute  channel  or  recess 
used  between  mouldings,  especially  in  Gothic 
architecture,  Weale. 

Quirk  moulding  or  quirked  moulding,  (Arch.)  a 
moulding  the  convexity  of  which  is  sudden,  being  in 
the  form  of  a  conic  section.  Brande. 

QUIRK,  V.  a.  To  form  or  furnish  with  a  ov.irk  or 
small  channel. 


In  Grecian  architecture, 
quirked  at  the  top. 


ovolos    and  ogees  are  usually 
Weole. 


Wright. 


Barrow. 


aUIRKED,  «.    Furnished  with  a  quirk. 

QU'lRK'ISH,  ci.     1.  Consisting  of  quirks  or  subtle 
evasions.  ~ 

2.  Resembling  a  quirk. 

Q.UIS-C.^-LT'J\r.m,  n. 
pi.  {Ornith.)  A 
sub-family  of  coni- 
rostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and 
family     SturnidcB ; 

boat-tails.         Gray.  Scolecophagns  ferrugineus. 

QUiSH,  n.  Armor  for  the  thigh ;  cuish.  [r.]  Ball. 


QUITTAL 

tQUiSH'^lN,  n.    Cushion. 


Chaucer. 


QUIT  (kwit),  V.  a.  [L.  quieto,  to  make  quiet ;  qui- 
etus, quiet ;  It.  quitare ;  Sp.  quitar ;  Fr.  quitter. 

—  Dut.  quitteren  ;  Dan.  qvittere  ;  Sw.  qvittera.  — 
Quit  is  used  in  the  sense  o^  pay,  either  because 
the  payment  of  a  debt  quiets  the  creditor,  or 
rather,  as  Menage  says  [also  Richardson],  be- 
cause he  who  has  paid  his  debts  is  quiet.  SuUi- 
va7i.]      \i.   QriTTED   or   quit  ;   pp.  quitting, 

QUITTED,  or  QUIT.] 

1.  To  clear ;  to  free  or  set  free  ;  to  deliver ; 

—  sometimes  used  with  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

To  quit  you  of  this  fear,  you  have  already  looked  death  in 

the  face.     What  have  you  found  so  terrible  in  it?  Wake. 

The  owner  of  the  ox  sliall  be  quit.  Exod.  xxi,  28. 

2.  To  pay  or  discharge  as  a  debt.  "So  much 
as  to  quit  their  charges."     [r.]  Hooker. 

still  I  shall  hear  and  never  quit  the  score.  Dryden. 

3.  To  discharge  from  a  debt  or  obligation  ;  to 
pay  as  a  person;  to  acquit;  to  release  ;  to  ab- 
solve. 

Before  that  Judge  that  quit»  each  soul  his  hire.       Fairfax. 

4.  To  requite ;  to  repay,     [r.] 

Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature 

To  quit  this  horrid  act.  Sliak. 

5.  To  leave;  to  go  away  from;  to  depart 
from: — to  desert;  to  abandon;  to  forsake. 
"Avaunt!  jmV  my  sight."  Shak. 

Such  a  superficial  way  of  examining  is  to  qiiit  truth  for 
appearance,  only  to  serve  our  vanity.  Locke, 

6.  To  resign  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  relinquish. 

Quitted  Kia  title  to  Campaspe's  charms.  Prior. 

7-  To  carry  through  ;  to  perform. 

Never  worthy  prince  a  day  did  quit 
With  greater  hazard  and  with  more  renown.         Daniel. 
To  he  quit  with,  to  be  even  with.     "  I  shall  be  quit 
■with  thee."     Denham. —  To  quit  scores,  to  discharge 
from  mutual  obligations  ;  to  settle  mutual  accounts. 
South. 
Syn.  — See  Abandon. 

QUIT,  a.  Free;  clear;  discharged;  released; 
acquitted  ;  absolved.  BwriU. 

QUI  tJm,  a.  [L.  qui,  who,  and  iam,  equally.] 
{Law.)  An  action  brought  by  an  informer,  where 
part  of  the  penalty  or  forfeiture  is  given  to  the 
king,  to  the  state,  the  poor,  or  to  some  public 
use,  and  the  other  part  to  the  informer  ;  —  so 
termed  from  the  emphatic  words  of  the  clause 
in  which  the  plaintiff"  was  described  in  the  old 
forms.  Burrill. 

QUITCH'-GRAsS,n,  {Bot.)  Quick. —See  QuiCK, 
No.  4,"  Quitch-grass  or  other  weeds. "JVfor^dmer. 

QUIT'CI.AIM,  n.  [Nor.  Fr.  quiteelamaunce.] 
{Law.)  The  release  or  relinquishment  of  a 
claim :  — a  deed  by  which  some  right,  title,  in- 
terest, or  claim  which  one  person  has,  or  is  ' 
supposed  to  have,  in  or  to  an  estate  held  by 
another,  is  released  or  relinquished.        Burrill. 

QUIT'CLAIM,  V.  a.  \i.  quitclaimed  ;  pp.  quit- 
claiming, QUITCLAIMED.]  To  release  or  yield 
up  by  quitclaim.  Todd. 

QUITE  (kwit),  ad.  [Fr.  quitte^  quit,  clear ;  quitte- 
ment,  entirely.] 

1.  Completely;  perfectly;  totally;  entirely. 

Thp  same  actions  may  be  aimed  at  different  ends,  and 
arise  from  quite  contrary  principles.  Addison. 

2.  In  a  great  degree  ;  very. 

The  method  of  punctuation  which,  consists  in  dashes  is 
quite  a  modern  invention.  E.  H.Hreen. 

,6®=-  The  first  definition  of  quite  is  that  of  Jobnson, 
and  it  is  its  proper  meaning,  and  accords  with  the 
best  English  usage  ;  yet  it  is  often  used,  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  sense  of  very;  as,  "  Quite  warm,"  *'  Quite 
cold  ";  and  it  is  sometimes  so  used  by  English  writ- 
ers ;  as,  "  Quite  recent,"  Ec.  Rev. -^  "  Quite  extraor- 
dinary," McCulhch. 

QUIT'— RENT,  71.  {Laio.)  A  yearly  rent  by  the 
payment  of  which  the  tenant  goes  quit  and  free 
of  all  other  services. 

^^  In  some  of  the  United  States,  a  fee  farm  rent 
Is  so  termed.     Burrill. 

QUITS,  interj.  An  exclamation  implying  that 
claims  are  settled  and  parties  are  even. 

aUIT'TA-BLE,    a.     That   may  be  quit,    left,    or 

relinquished. 

Securinft  a  place  which  is  not  quittable  on  tlie  change  of 
administm-tion.  Markiand. 

t  QUIT'TAL,  n.     Return  ;  repayment ;    requital. 
As  in  revenge  or  quitfal  of  such  strife.  S/tak. 
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aUIV'fiRED    (kwiv'erd) 
quiver.     "  A  qidvered  nyrciyh." 
2.  Sheathed  in,  or  as  in,  a  quiver. 


QUITTANCE 

auiT'TANCE,  n.     [Fr.]     1.  A  discharge  from  a 
debt  or  obligation ;  an  acquittance.  [R.]  Shak. 
2.  Recompense  ;  return  ;  repayment. 

We  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand 

Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit.  Sliak. 

t  aUIT'T.VNCE,  V.  u.     To  repay  ;  to  recompense. 

As  fitting  best  to  gmttauce  their  deceit.  Uliah. 

auiT'T^R,  re.     1.  One  who  quits. 

2.  t  A  deliverer.  Ainsworth. 

3.  Scoria  of  tin.  Ainsworth. 

4.  {Farriery.)  An  ulcer  formed  between  the 
hair  and  hoof,  usually  on  the  inside  quarter  of 
a  horse's  foot.  Farm.  Ency. 

ClUIT'T^E-BONE,  11.  {Farriery.)  A  hard,  round 
swelling  upon  the  coronet,  between  a  horse's 
heel  and  the  quarter.  Farrier's  Diet. 

auiV'^lR,  n.  [Fr.  eouvrir,  to  cover.]  A  case  or 
sheath  for  arrows. 

When,  spite  of  woods,  and  floods,  and  ambushed  men, 
I  bore  thee,  lilce  the  quiver,  on  my  baclt.  Campbell. 

taulV'^E,  a.  [Qofh.  quivan.']  Nimble ;  active. 
"  A  little  quiver  fellow."  Shak. 

aui V'?E,  V.  n.     [See  Quaver.]     [i.  quivered  ; 

pp.  QUIVERINO,  QUIVERED.] 

1.  To  quake  ;  to  quaver ;  to  move  tremulous- 
ly ;  to  be  agitated  with  tremulous  motion. 

My  shaft  shall  qviver  in  his  heart.  W.  Scott. 

Bind  the  aspen  ne'er  to  quiver. 

Then  bind  love  to  last  for  over.  Camiibell. 

2.  To  shake  as  with  tremor ;  to  tremble  ;  to 
shiver  ;  to  shudder.  Sidney. 

1.  Furnished  with  a 
Milton. 
Pope. 
aui  V'pE-ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  quivers  or 

trembles  ;  a  tremulous  motion. 
aUIV'^R-lNG,  p.  a.    Trembling  ;  waving  or  play- 
ing with  a  tremulous  motion. 

The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance. 

Played  on  the  water's  still  expanse.  W.  Scott. 

aDIV':E;R-ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  trembling  manner. 

Q,UI  VIVE  (kS-vev').  [Fr.  qui  vive ;  qui,  who,  and 
vivre,  to  live.]  The  cry  of  a  French  sentinel 
when  he  hears  a  noise ;  who  goes  there  ? 

To  be  ore  the  qui  vive,  to  be  very  attentive  to  that 
which  passes,  as  a  sentinel ;  to  be  on  the  alert.  Landais. 

aUIX-OT'IG,  a.      Like  Don  Quixote,  or  his  ex- 
ploits;   aiming  at   an   extravagant  ideal   stan- 
dard ;•  absurdly  romantic  ;  visionary.     Qu.  Rev. 
QUIX'OT-I^M,  re.    Romantic  and  absurd  notions 
or  actions,  like  those  of  Don  Quixote,  the^  cele- 
brated hero  in  a  novel  of  Cervantes.  Smart. 
auIX'OT-EY,  n.     Quixotism.  Scott. 
auiz,  re.     1.    Something  designed  to  puzzle;  a 
hoax;  a  joke;  a  jest.                            Gent.  Mag. 
2.  One  who  quizzes;  a' jester;  a  buffoon  :  — 
an  odd  fellow.     [Colloquial  and  low.]        Smart. 
iSr"All  these  words  [quii  and  its  derivatives], 
which  occur  only  in  vulgar  or  colloquial  use,  and 
which  Webster  traces  to  learned  roots,  [Norm,  quis, 
qim,  sought  ;  Sp.  qmsicoso  ;  —  from  the  root  of  ques- 
tion], originated  in  a  joke.    Daly,  the  manager  of  a 
Dublin  play-house,  wagered  that  a  word  of  no  mean- 
ing should  be  the  coinmou  talk   and  puzzle  of  the 
city  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  in  the  course  of  that  time, 
the  letters  Quiz  were  chalked  or  pasted  on  all  the 
walls  of  Dublin,  with  an  effect  that  won  the  wager." 
Smart. 
QUIZ,  V.  a.  [J.  QUIZZED ;  pp.  quizzing,  quizzed.] 

1.  To  puzzle  ;  to  question  with  pretended 
seriousness  with  a  view  to  make  sport  of;  to 
talk  to  puzzlingly  or  oddly,  so  as  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule  ;  to  mock  with  pretended  seriousness  of 
discourse.  Sydney  Smith. 
'  2.  To  examine  narrowly  with  an  air  of  mock- 
gj.y^  Smart. 

aUlZ'ZpR,  n.    One  who  quizzes.       Wilberforce. 

aUIZ'ZI-CAL,   a.     Relating  to,  or  containing,  a 

quiz  or  hoax  ;   farcical.     [Colloquial.]       White. 

QOlZ'ZING,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  quizzes;  the 
act  of  mocking  by  a  narrow  examination,  or  by 
pretended  seriousness  of  discourse.  Smart. 

aVtZ'ZING,  p.  a.  1.  Imposing  upon  by  talk  or 
by  questions  so  as  to  make  an  object  of  sport. 

2.  Fitted  for  quizzing.  Smart. 
aUIZ'ZING-GLASS,  11.  A  small  eye-glass.  Smart. 
QUIZ'ZI§M,«.  Practice  of  quizzing.    Wilberforce. 
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Q,ab'AD  HOC.  [L.  quoad,  as  to,  and  hoe, 
this.]  {Law.)  As  to  this  ;  as  far  as  this  is  con- 
cerned ;  —  used  in  pleadings  to  signify  that,  as  to 
the  thing  named,  the  law  is  so  and  so.  Whishaw. 

Q,ud  Jj\r'I-MO.  [L.  quis,  what,  and  animus, 
mind.]  'With  what  intention  or  motive;  with 
what  meaning  ;  — used  frequently  as  a  substan- 
tive in  lieu  of  the  word  animus,  design  or  mo- 
tive. Kent. 

t  UUOB,  V.  11.  To  move,  as  the  fcetus,  or  as  the 
heart  when  throbbing.  —  See  Quop.       Dryden. 

t  auoD.    Said ;  quoth.  —  See  Quoth.     Chaucer. 

aUOD'DY,  n.  A  kind  of  scaled  herrings  which 
are  smoked  or  salted  in  the  North  American 
provinces.  Simmonds. 

QUOD 'LI-BET,   re. 
1.  A  nice  point ; 


[L.,  any  thing  you  please.] 
a  subtlety ;  a  sophism.   [R.] 


Prior. 

Dwight. 

One  who  talks  or 


2.  {Mus.)  A  potpourri. 

t  aUOD-IilB-f -TA'R!-AN,  re. 
disputes  on  any  subject. 

t  aUOD-LJ-BET'I-OAL,  a.  Such  as  you  will ;  not 
restrained  to  a  particular  subject ;  noting  ques- 
tions anciently  proposed  in  the  schools  to  be 
debated  for  curiosity  or  entertainment.    Fulke. 

f  au5D-L!-BET'I-0AL-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  af-  , 
firmed  or  denied  as  one'pleases.  Browne,  j 

II  auolF  [kwbif,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Wr. ;  kbif,  E.  i 
Ja.],n.  l¥i.coiffe.}  A  coif.  —  See  Coif.  Shak. 

II  aUOIP,  V.  a.  [Fr.  coiffer,  or  coeffer.]  To  dress 
with  a  quoif  or  head-dress ;  to  cap.       Addison. 

II  aUolF'FURE,  re.  [Fi.  coiffure.]  A  coiffure. — 
See  CoiPPURE.  Addison. 

QUbiL,  m.    Coil.  —  See  Coil.  Johnson. 

QUOIN  (kwbln  or  kbin)  [kwbin,  P.  K. ;  koTn,  E. 
Ja.;  kwbin  {^  kbin,  Wr.],  n.  [Gr.  yiavla,  a 
corner  ;  L.  cun€U£,  a  wedge,  or  a  wedge-formed 
space;  It.  conio ;  Ft.  coin.  —  See  Coin.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  corner  or  angle  of  a  wall,  — 
more  particularly  a  brick  or  a  stone  placed  at 
the  exterior  angle  of  a  building.  Britten. 

2.  {Gunnery.)  A  loose  wedge  of  wood  put 
under  the  breech  of  a  cannon  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  its  elevation.  Brande. 

'3.  {Printing.)  One  of  the  wooden  wedges  used 
for  fastening  the  types  in  the  forms.  Davis. 

II  QUOIT  (kwbit)  [kwbit,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ; 
kbit,  E.  Ja.],  re.  [Icel. teejVa,  to  throw  violently. 
Jamieson.  —  Gael,  coit ;  "W.  coeten,  a  quoit.] 
Something,  as  a  flat  iron  ring,  or  a  flat  stone,  to 
be  pitched  from  a  distance  to  a  certain  point 
or  object  as  a  trial  of  dexterity. 

j8®'-  The  discus  of  the  ancients  is  sometimes  called 
in  English  quoit.     Johnson. 

II  QUOIT,  V.  n.  \i.  QuoiTED ;  pp.  quoiting, 
QuoiTED.]  To  throw  quoits  ;  to  play  at  quoits. 
"  To  qUAiit,  to  run."  Dryden. 

lit  QUOIT,  ti.  n.  To  throw;  to  toss.  "  Quoit  hira. 
down,  Bardolph."  Shak. 

II  QUOITS,  n.  pi.  A  game  in  which  quoits  are 
thrown.  Ash. 

QUO  JU'RE.  [L.,  by  what  right.]  {Old  Eng. 
Law.)  A  writ  to  compel  one  who  claimed  com- 
mon of  pasture  to  show  by  what  title  he  claimed 
it.  Whishaw. 

QUOLL,  re.  {Zoiil.)  An  animal  of  New  HoUaiid 
resembling  the  polecat.  Ogilvie. 

QUON'DAM  (kwSn'dfim),  a.  [L.,  formerly.]  Hav- 
ing been  formerly  ;  former  ;  past ;  late.  "  My 
quondam  barber."     [Colloquial.]  Dryden. 

t  QUON'DAM,  n.    One  formerly  in  office.  Latimer. 

t  QUOOK  (kwak),  i.     Quaked.  Spenser. 

t  QUOP,  t).  re.   To  throb.  —  See  QuoB.  Cleaveland. 

QUO'RUM  (kwo'rum),  re.     [1,.,  of  whom.] 

1.  A  term  originally  applied  to  some  particu- 
lar justices  (usually  called  justices  of  the  quo- 
rum), without  whose  presence,  or  the  presence 
of  one  of  them,  no  business  could  be  trans- 
acted. Btirrill. 

2.  Such  a  number  of  an  assembly,  committee, 
or  other  body  of  men,  as  is  sufficient  to  transact 
business,  and  give  validity  to  their  acts. 


QUO   WARRANTO 

jg^  A  term  derived  from  the  words  used  in  the 
Latin  form  of  tiie  commission  issued  to  justices  of 
the  peace,  in  which  tlie  expression  occurred,  *'  Qwo- 
rum  unum  A  B  esse  volumus,"  "  Of  whom  wo  will 
that  A  B  be  one."    Brande. 

auO'TA  (Icwo'tft),  n.  [L.  oMO^a,  what  (sc.  ^ay-fi)  ; 
It.  ^  "Sp.  quota ;  Nor.  Fr.  quote.']  That  part 
which  each  member  of  a  society  has  to  contrib- 
ute or  receive,  in  making  up  or  dividing  a  cer- 
tain sum ;  a  proportional  share ;  a  portion ;  a 
contingent.  Brande. 

I  aUOT'A-BLE,  «..    That  may  be  quoted.  Ch.  Ob. 

I  aUO-TA'TION  (kwo-ta'shun)  [kwo-ta'sliun,  W. 
J.  F.  Ja.  k.  Sm.  R.;  ko-ta'shun,  S.  P.],  n. 
[From  quote.'] 

1.  The  act  of  quoting;  citation.        Johnson. 

2.  A  passage  quoted  or  adduced  from  an  au- 
thor as  evidence  or  illustration ;  a  citati on. Pnon 

3.  The  price  of  merchandise  as  stated  in  a 
price  current.  Craig. 

4.  t  Quota  ;  share  ;  proportion.  Chamberlain. 
j^=-  "  In  this  and  similar  words,  Mr.  Sheridan  and 

several  respectable  orthoepists  pronounce  the  gu  like 
k ;  but,  as  Mr.  Nares  justly  observes,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  why.  If  it  be  answered  that  the  Latins  so  pro- 
nounced these  letters,  it  may  be  replied  tbat,  when  we 
alter  our  Latin  pronunciation,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  alter  those  English  words  which  are  derived  from 
that  language."     Walker. 


I  ar^O-TA'TION-IST, 
tions ;  a  quoter. 


One  who  makes  quota- 
Milton. 


I  auOTE  (fcwot)  [kwot,  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.  C. ;  kot,  S.  P.],  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  quoter;  Fr. 
coter.]     [i.   quoted  ;  pp.  quoting,  quoted.] 

1.  To  cite  or  adduce  in  the  words  of  another. 

He  -will^n  the  middle  of  a  aession,  qztote  passages  out  of 
Plato  and  Pindar.  Sw^t. 

2.  To  state  as  the  price  of  merchandise. 

3.  t  To  observe  ;  to  note.     Shak.   B. 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  head  and  judgment, 
I  had  not  <pioted  him. 

-See  Cite. 


Shak. 


Syn.- 

|]  t  auoTE,  n.     [Old  Fr.]     A  note.  Cotgrave. 

[|  aUOTE'LJlSS,  a.  That  cannot  be  quoted.  Wright. 

|]  dUOT'JER,  lb.     One  who  quotes  ;  a  citer. 

aUOTH  (kwoth  or  kwiith)  [kwoth,  F.  Ja.  K.  Wr. ; 
koth,  S.  ;  kwuth  or  kwoth,  W. ;  koth  or  kiith,  P.  ; 
kwuth,  /.  .Sm.],  V.  n.  [Goth,  githan^  to  say ; 
A.  S.  cwethan,  to  say.]     Said. 

(^oth  he,  there  was  a  ship.  Coleridge. 

J8@=*  Tt  is  used  only  in  the  imperfect  tense,  and  in 
the  first  and  third  persons;  as,  "  Qtiotk  I,"  said  I; 
"  Quoth  he,"  said  he.     Sidney. 

j8®="  "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith  pro- 
nounce the  0  in  this  word  long,  as  in  both;  but  Bu- 
chanan short,  as  in  motk.  This  latter  pronunciation 
is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the  general  sound  of  o 
before  th,  as  in  broth.,  froth,  cloth^  &c. ;  but  my  ear 
fails  me  if  I  have  not  always  heard  it  pronounced  like 
the  0  in  doth,  as  if  written  kwiith,  which  is  the  pro- 
nunciation Mr.  Elphinstone  gives  it,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  true  one."     Walker. 

11  aUO-TID'l-AN  [kwo-tid'e-?n,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.Wr. ; 
kwo-tid'y?n,  E.  F.  K.  ;  kwo-tid'je-jn,  W. ;  kwo- 
tidzh'^n,  jS.],  a.  [L.  quoti^ianus  ;  quotus^  what, 
and  dies,  a  day  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  quotidiano;  Fr.  quo- 
tidien.']  Happening  every  day  ;  daily ;  diurnal. 
"  A  quotidian  fever."  Ki7ig  Charles. 

II  auo-TID'l-AN,  n.    1.  {Med.)  A  fever  the  parox- 
ysms of  which  recur  every  day.  Dunglison. 
2.  Any  thing  which  returns  every  day. 

A  quotidian  of  sorrow  and  discontent.  Milton. 

aUO'TI^NT  (kwo'shent)  [kwo'shent,  W.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr.\  ko'shent,  S.  P.],  n.  [L. 
quoties,  how  many  times  ;  It.  quoziente ;  Sp.  quo- 
ciente  ;  Fr.  quotient.']  {Arith.  &  Algebra.)  The 
result  obtained  by  dividing  one  number  or  quan- 
tity by  another ;  one  of  two  factors  of  the  div- 
idend, the  divisor  being  the  other. 

QUO  WAR'RAJ^-TO  (kwo-wor'r^n-to)  [kwo-wSr'- 
r^n-to,  Sm.  Wb.],  n.  [L.  qui,  what,  and  Old  Fr. 
guarent,  a  warrant.]  {Law.)  A  writ  against  a 
person  or  a  corporation  that  claims  or  usurps  an 
office,  franchise,  or  liberty,  to  inquire  by  what 
authority  he  holds  his  claim.  Whishaw, 

i^=  This  writ  had  become  obsolete,  having  given 
way  to  informations  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto 
at  the  common  law.    Burrill. 


A    E    i    O    U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  |,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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R. 


Ethe  eighteenth  letter  of  the  alphahet,  a  con- 
9  sonant,  a  semi-vowel,  and  a  liquid,  has  a 
jarring  or  trilling  effect  on  the  tongue,  and  is 
never  silent.  —  See  Pkinciples  of  Pkonuncia- 
TION,  87,  88.  —  In  etymology,  it  is  convertible 
with  /,  n,  and  sometimes  with  s ;  and  it  is  some- 
times confounded  with  w. 

XKS^  "  It  was  called  the  Htera  canina  [dog's  letter] 
by  tile  Latins,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  it  bears 
in  sound  to  tlie  snarling  of  a  dog."    Brande. 

li  is  the  dog's  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the  sound;  the  tongue 
etrildng  the  inner  palate  with  a  trembling  about  the  teeth. 

Ji.  Joitson. 

^urse.  Doth  not  rosemary  and  Komeo  begin  both  with  a 
letter? 

jRomeo.    Ay,  nurse:  what  of  that?    Both  with  an  r. 

Nwse.  Ah,  mocker!  that's  the  dog's  name.  Jiisforthc 
dog.  Shdk. 

RAB,  n.  A  rod  used  by  masons  to  mix  hair  with 
mortar.  Leonard, 

t  RA-BATB',  V.  n.  [See  Rebate.]  {Falconry.) 
To  recover  a  hawk  to  the  fist.  Ainsioorth. 

t  EA-BA'TO,  re.  [Fr.  raiat.']  A  kind  of  ruff  or 
neck-band ;  —  often  written  rebate.  SJiak. 

fEAB'BATE,  u.  o.     To  abate.  Puttenham. 

t  rAb'BATB,  «.    Abatement.  Puttenham. 

rAb'BJPT,  v.  a.  [Fr.  raboter,  to  plane  ;  rabot,  a 
plane.]  [i.  kabbeied  ;  pp.  uabbeting,  kab- 
BETED.]     (Carp.) 

1.  To  cut  straight  down  one  side  of  the  edge 
of,  as  a  board,  in  order  to  receive,  by  lapping, 
the  edge  of  another,  cut  similarly,  so  as  to  unite 
the  two,  and  preserve  a  level  surface.      Moxon. 

2.  To  cut  a  rectangular  groove  longitudinally 
in  the  edge  of,  as  a  board,  in  order  to  receive, 
by  insertion,  a  corresponding  projection  formed 
on  the  edge  of  another.  Clarke. 

3.  To  join  with  a  rabbet,  as  boards.      Clarke. 

EAb'B^T,  re.  (Carp.)  1.  A  cut  made  on  one  side 
of  the  edge  of  a  board,  or  other  piece  of  tim- 
ber, to  receive,  by  lapping,  the  edge  of  another 
cut  in  the  same  manner.  Britton. 

2.  A  rectangular  groove  or  channel  cut  longi- 
tudinally in  the  edge  of  a  board,  or  other  piece 
of  timber,  to  receive,  by  insertion,  a  corre- 
sponding projection  formed  on  the  edge  of  an- 
other. Brande. 

EAB'B^T-ING,  re.  {Carp.)  The  act  or  the  niode  of 
joining  boards  at  the  edge  by  a  rabbet.  Biffelow. 

eAb'B^T-JOINT,  re.  {Carp.)  A  joint  or  union 
made  by  rabbeting.  Britton. 

EAb'BJET--PLANE,  »s.    a  plane  for  rabbeting. 

EAB'B!  (iSb'be  orr&b'bi)  [riib'be  or  rib'hl,  ]V.  F. 
Ja.;  r&b'be,'S.  P.  J.;  rib'bl,  E.  Sm.],  re.;  pi. 
rXb'bie§.     [Heb.  i^,  doctor,  teacher  ;  ^^^,  my 

master  ;  Gr.  ^a^fl/Si.]  A  title  of  honor  given  to  a 
teacher  or  expounder  of  the  Jewish  law,  nearly 
equivalent  to  doctor,  or  master.  Kitto. 

4J®=-"In  reading  the  Scripture,  it  sliould  be  pro- 
nounced l^b'bl."     Walker. 

eAb'BJN,  re.    A  rabbi.  Camden. 

EAB-BIN'IO,         1  a.    Relating  to  the  rabbies  or 
RAB-BIN'I-CAL,  5  rabbins,  or  to  their  principles. 
Cudworth.     Milton. 
EAB-BTN'!-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  the 
rabbins.  Bolingbroke. 

eAB'BIN-I§M,  re.   1.  The  doctrines  of  the  rabbins. 

Ec.  Rev. 
2.  An  expression  or  phraseology  peculiar  to 
the  rabbies  or  rabbins.  Wrigltt, 

eAb'B[N-IST,  re.  [Fr.  rabUniste.']  Among  the 
Jews,  one  of  those,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
rabbins  and  their  followers,  who  adhered  to  the 
Talmud  and  its  traditions.  Stackhouse. 

EAb'BJN-ITE,  re.     [Fr.  rabbiniste.']    A  rabbinist. 


EAb'BJT,  re.  [Dut.  robbe, 
robbeken.  Skinner.  — 
Gael,  rdbaid,  rabait,  a 
rabbit.]  {Zodl.)  A  small 
rodent  quadruped,  of 
the  family  LeporidtB,  or 
hares,  that  burrows  in 
the  ground ;  the  cony ;  Lepus  cuniculus. 

.6®=  "  When  full  grown,  it  [the  hare]  is  larger  than 
the  rdbliit,  and  exceedingly  like  that  animal ;  but  its 
color  is  slightly  different,  and  the  black  spot  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  ears  is  a  simple  method  of  distinguishing 
it.  The  hare  does  not  burrow,  like  the  ra&itt."  Wood. 

Welsh  rabbit,  bread  and  cheese  toasted  ;  - 
Welsh  rare-bit. 


Rabbit  C,Lej/m  cuniculus'). 

Bell. 


■  properly, 
Orose. 

EAB'BJT-EY,re.  An  enclosure  for  rabbits.  io2«Zore. 

RAB'BIT-WAE-RfN  (-wor-ren), 
for  rabbits  to  breed  m. 


An  enclosure 
Simmonds. 

eAB'BLE  (r&b'bl),  re.  [L.  rabula,  a  brawling  ad- 
vocate, a  pettifogger ;  raio,  to  rave.  —  Dut.  rah- 
belen,  to  rattle.] 

1.  A  tumultuous  crowd  or  assembly  of  low 
people  ;  a  mob  ;  a  rout.  Shak, 

2.  The  lowest  class  of  people ;  the  dregs  of 
the  people  ;  the  populace.  Addison. 

3.  An  iron  rakefor  skimming  of  slag  in  cal- 
cining metals.  tiimmonds. 

RAB'BLE,    v.    a.      [('.     BABBLED  ;     pp.    BABBLING, 

rabbled.]     To  assault  in  a  riotous  and  violent 
manner ;  to  mob.     [Scottish.]  Jamieson. 

Unhappily,  throughout  a  large  part  of  Scotland,  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church  were,  to  use  the  phrase  thijn  com- 
mon, rabbled.  Macaulay. 

eAb'BLE,  V.  re.  To  speak  in  a  confused  manner ; 
to  gabble.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

EAB'BLE,  a.  Disorderly  ;  irregular  ;  tumultuous. 
"  A  short  rabble  scene."  Dryden. 

EAB'BLE-CHAEM'JNG,  a.  Charming  or  pleasing 
the  rabble.  South. 

EAB'BLE-MBNT,  re.  A  tumultuous  crowd  of 
low  people  ;  a  rabble  ;  a  mob.  Spenser. 

J^^  "  An  old  word  still  in  use."     Brockett. 

RAB'BLE-EOTE,  re.  A  repetition  of  along,  round- 
about story.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

rAb'BLE-EQut,  re.  A  tumultuous  assembly; 
rabble.     "A  ro65fe-j"OMi  of  scribblers."      Ayre. 

rAb-d6i'DAL,  a.  [Gr.  ^il36os,  a  rod,  and  flSos, 
form.]  {Anat.)  Noting  the  suture  which  unites 
the  parietal  bones  ;  sagittal,     [b.]  Hoblyn. 

EAB-DOL'g-pY,  re.  [Gr.  ^d/S^ot,  a  rod,  a  stick, 
and  AiSyof,  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  rabdolof/ie.]  The 
art  or  the  method  of  performing  arithmetical 
operations  by  means  of  small  square  rods,  called 
Napier' s-bones,  which  have  the  numbers  of  the 
multiplication  table  inscribed  on  them  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  in  diagonally  bisected  squares ;  — 
also  written  rhabdology.  —  See  Napiee's- 
BONES.  Button. 

RAB'DO-mAN-CY,  re.    See  Rhaedomancy. 

RAB'ID,  a.  [L.  rabidus ;  rabies,  madness  ;  It.  ra- 
bido ;  Sp.  rabioso.'\ 

1.  Mad;  raging;  furious;  fierce.  "Some 
men  are  naturally  .  .  .  rabid."  Wollaston. 

2.  (Med.)    Pertaining  to   hydrophobia;    as, 
.  "  Rabid  virus."  Dunglison. 

RAB'ID-NESS,  re.   The  state  of  being  rabid  ;  rage  ; 

madness  ;  furiousness.  Feltham. 

rAb'I-NET,  re.    A  small  cannon.  Ainsworth. 

RA' C4,n.  A  Chaldee  word  expressive  of  con- 
tempt ;  an  empty,  worthless  fellow.  Kitto. 

Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  liaca,  shall  be  in  dan- 
ger of  the  council.  Uatt.  v.  L*2. 

ii®^  "  Raea  denotes  a  certain  looseness  of  life  and 
manners  ;  fool  denotes  a  wicked  and  reprobate  per- 
son."   Kitto. 


EAC-c66n',  re.  [Fr.  ra^re.]  , 
{Zolil.)  A  carnivorous  mam- 
mal of  the  family  Ursidm,  or 
bears,  inhabiting  North  Amer-  ( 
ica ;  Proeyon  lotor  of  Storr,  or 
Ursus^  lotor  of  Linnaeus;  — ; 
sometimes  written  racoon. 

Eng.  Cyc. 
flSpThe  average  length  of  the 
raccoon  is  about  two  feet  from  the 
nose  to  the  fall ;  and  the  tail  is 
about  ten  inches  long.  The  he.id 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  fox.  The  raccoon 
feeds  chiefly  by  night,  keeping  in  its  hole  during  tlio 
day,  except  in  dull  weather.  One  of  its  marked  pe- 
culiarities, and  on  which  its  nameof  Zotor  is  founded, 
is  its  habit  of  plunging  its  dry  food  into  water  before 
eating  it.  Its  fur  is  valuable,  particularly  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats.  Baird. 

RACE,  re.     [It.  razza,  from  L.  radix,  a  root ;  Sp. 
raza ;  Fr.  race.  —  Dut.  ras  ;  Dan.  race.] 

1.  A  family  collectively  ;  a  series  of  descend- 
ants from  one  stock ;  a  generation  ;  lineage. 
"  The  long  race  of  Alban  fathers."        Dryden. 

2.  A  particular  breed.  "The  race  of  mules 
fit  for  the  plough."  Chapman. 

3.  A  root;  —  written  also  raze.     "A  single  • 
root  or  race  of  ginger."  Steevens. 

4.  That  which  marks  the  origin  or  descent  of 
any  thing ;  original  disposition.  "  Now  I  give 
my  sensual  race  the  rein."  Shak. 

Some  great  race  of  fancy  or  judgment  in  contrivance.  Tempte. 

5.  The  peculiar  strength,  taste,  or  flavor  of 
wine  which  marks  its  origin.  "  Is  it  [Canary] 
of  the  right  race  ? "  Massinger. 

6.  [Sw.  resa,  a  course  ;  Icel.  raas.  —  Proba- 
bly the  same  word  as  race,  family.  Richardson.'] 
Course  ;  progi'ess ;  career.  "  My  race  of  glory 
run."  Milton. 

7.  Progress  ;  train  ;  process.  "  The  prosecu- 
tion and  race  of  the  war."     [r.]  Bacon. 

8.  A  running  ;  rapid  course  or  motion. 

The  flight  of  many  birds  is  swifter  than  the  race  of  any 
beasts.  Bacon. 

9.  A  contest  in  running ;  a  contest  or  trial  of 
speed.  "  To  describe  races  and  games."  Milton. 

He  that  would  win  the  race  must  guide  his  horse 
Obedient  to  the  customs  of  the  course.  Cowper. 

10.  A  strong  or  rapid  current  of  water,  or 
the  meeting  of  two  tides  producing  a  heavy  sea. 
"  The  race  of  Aderny."  Ilaliiwell. 

11.  A  canal  or  watercourse  from  a.  dam  to  a 
mill  or  a  water-wheel ;  mill-race.  Francis. 

12.  {Bat.)  A  marked  variety  of  a  species 
which  may  be  perpetuated  from  seed.         Gray. 

Syn.  —  The  hum  an  race  ;  the  Saxon  race  ;  the  past 
or  present  generation  ;  file  family  of  Noah  ;  the  house 
of  Hanover  ;  the  Uncage  of  David  ;  a  breed  of  animals 
or  cattle. 

A  horse  race  ;  a  foot  race  ;  a  course  to  be  pursued  or 
run  ;  run  a  race  or  a  career;  the  passage  of  a  vessel. 
—  See  Kind. 

RACE,  V.  n.  \i.  RACED  ;  pp.  racing,  raced^  To 
run  as  in  a  race  ;  to  run  swiftly.  Pope. 

RACE'— COURSE,  re.     1.  The  ground  or  track  on 

which  races  are  run  ;  race-ground.     Simmonds. 

2.  A  canal  or  watercourse  leading  to  a  mill  or 

a  water-wheel ;  a  mill-race.  Francis. 

A  piece  of  plate  given  as  a  prize 

Simmonds. 

Ginger  in  the  root.   Smart. 


Ground    appropriated    to 
Booth. 


RACE'-CUP,  re. 
at  a  race. 

RACE'-(?rN-gf{;R, 
EACE'-GROUND,    re. 
races  ;  race-course. 

RACE'— HORSE,  re.    1.  A  horse  trained  for  racing  ; 
a  horse  that  runs  for  a  prize.  Addison. 

2.  {Ornith.)  A  large  duck  with  very  short 
and  small  wings,  which  skims  swiftly  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  steamer-duck  ;  Micropte- 
rusbrachypterus.  —  See  Steamer-di'CK. 


mJeN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOE,  SON;    BtoL,  BUE,  RULE.  —  9,  9,  9,  g,  soft;  C,  G,  s,  %,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   -^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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RADIATE 


RAC-5-MA'TION,  ■«.  [L.  racematio,  a  grape- 
gleaning.] 

1.  A  cluster,  as  of  grapes.  Browne. 

2.  Cultivation  of  clusters  of  grapes.  Burnet. 

RA-CEME',  n.     [L.  racemus,  a   bunch  of  berries 
or  grapes,  from  Gr.  /jq|,  fiayds,  a  berry,  a 
grape  ;  It.  racemo  ;  Sp.  raciino.]     (Bot.)       ,,p> 
A  form  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the     „Xe 
flowers,  each  on  its  own  pedicel,  or  foot-     Ife 
stalk,  are  arranged  at  intervals  along  a    W 
common  stalk,  as  in  the  currant.    Gray. 

RA-CEMED'  (rj-semd'),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  ra- 
cemes ;  racemose.  Smith. 

RA-CEM'IC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  a  compound 
acid,  called  also  paratartaric  acid,  consisting  of 
dextro-tartaric  and  Isevo-tartaric  acids,  which 
has  no  action  upon  polarized  light,  while  both 
its  constituents  impress  rotatory  polarization 
upon  it,  but  in  opposite  directions ;  —  obtained 
from  certain  varieties  of  the  grape,  especially 
those  grown  in  the  Vosges  district  in  France. 

Miller. 

RAg-^l-MIF'ipR-OUS,  a.  [L.  racemus,  a  cluster  of 
berries,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  racemes 
or  clusters  ;  racemose.  Johnson. 

RA9-5-MOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  racemosus  ;  racemus, 
a  cluster  of  berries ;  It.  racemoso  ;  Sp.  racimoso.] 
{Bot.)  Bearing  racemes:  —  resembling  a  ra- 
ceme, Gi'ay. 

RAlJ'ip-MOUS,  or  RA-CE'MOUS  [ras'e-miSs,  K.  C. 
B.  CI.  Wb. ;  ra-se'mas,  Sni.'\,  a.  {Bot.)  Bearing 
racemes  ;  racemose.  Smart. 

RA'CgR,  n.  One  who  races  ;  one  who  contends 
in  a  race  :  —  a  race-horse.  Pope. 

t  RACH,  ».  [A.  S.  recce  ;  Icel.  racki.']  A  setting 
dog.  Gcntlemen^s  Recreation. 

RA-CHlL'LA,  n.  [Gr.  jiix.'s,  the  spine.]  {Bot.) 
A  branch  of  inflorescence  ;  the  zigzag  centre 
upon  which  the  'florets  are  arranged  in  the 
spikelets  of  grasses.  Brande. 

RA'CHIS,  n.     [Gr.  pixH,  the  spine.] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  axis  of  inflorescence:  —  the 
petiole  of  the  frond  of  a  fern; — also  written 
rhachis.  Henshw. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  vertebral  column.  Dunglison. 

RA-eHIT'IO,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  aiTected  \yith, 
rickets  ;  rickety.  Dunglison. 

RA-CHI'TIS,  «.     [Gr.  fiaxiris ;  lia)(is,  the  spine.] 

1.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  spine  ;  a  dis- 
ease chiefly  confined  to  young  children,  charac- 
terized principally  by  crookedness  of  the  spine 
and  of  the  long  bones,  with  swelling;  of  tlieir 
extremities;  rickets.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  disease  producing  abortion  in  the 
fruit  or  in  the  seed.  Henslow. 

RA'CJ-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  racy.  Scott. 

RACK,  n.     [Dut.  rek.  — See  Eack,  i>.  a.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  torture,  consisting  of  a 
frame  of  wood,  to  the  corners  of  which  the  suf- 
ferer was  fastened  by  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
stretched,  often  until  the  joints  were  dislocated. 

HSf"  Under  that  prince  [Henry  VIII.],  the  remain- 
ing Tudors,  James  1.  and  Charles  I.  down  to  1640, 
the  rack  was  a  common  implement  of  torture  for  pris- 
oners confined  in  tlie  Tower."    Brande. 

2.  Torture  ;  torment;  extreme  pain.  Addison. 

A  fit  of  the  stone  puts  a  king  to  the  racf:,  and  makes  htm 
as  miserable  as  it  does  the  meanest  subject.  Temple. 

3.  Any  instrument  for  stretching. 

These  bows  .  .  .  were  bent  only  by  a  man's  immediate 
strength,  without  the  help  of  any  bender  or  rack.       Wi.l/n'ns. 

4.  A  frame  or  stand  on  which  things  are  put 
or  spread  out  for  use  ;  as,  "  A  hat-rack." 

5.  A  grate  on  which  bacon  is  laid.     Johnson. 

6.  A   wooden   frame-work   in   which   hay  is 
placed  for  horses  and  cattle ;  crib  ;  manger. 
From  tlieir  full  racks  the  generous  steeds  retire.        Addison. 

7.  A  distaff;  —  usually  written  rocA.    Dryden. 

8.  t  Exaction.  "  Rents  and  racks."    Sandys. 

9.  [A.  S.  hracca,  the  neck.]  A  neck  or 
crag,  as  of  mutton.  Burton. 

10.  A  spirituous  liquor  ;  arrack.        Johnson. 

11.  Wreck  ;  destruction.   [Vulgar.]  Brockett. 

12.  The  pace  or  motion  of  a  horse  between  a 
trot  and  an  amble.  Wright. 

13.  {Machinery.)  A  rectilinear  slidmg-piece, 
with  teeth   on  its  edge,  to  work  with  a  wheel 

,     or  pinion  which  drives  or  follows  it.        Brande. 


14.  {Natit.)  A   fairleader,  or   strip  of  board 
with  holes  in  it,  for  running-rigging.  Dana. 

15.  {Mining.)    An   inclined   plane  on  which 
ore  is  washed.  Ansted. 

RACK,  n.  [A.  S.  rec ;  Dut.  rook.  —  See  Eeok.] 
Vapor,  as  in  the  air  or  sky  ;  a  flying  or  thin 
cloud ;  a  mist.  "  The  clouds  above  which  we 
call  the  rack."  Bacon. 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  iniierit.  shall  dissolve, 
And.  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  Shak. 

ISy  Nares  is  mistaken  in  thinking  the  word  is  not 
now  in  use.     Brockett. 

RACK,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  mean,  to  reach,  to  extend ; 
Dut.  rekken,  to  stretch  ;  Ger.  recken  ;  Dan.  rak- 
ke ;  Sw,  ra'cka  ;  Icel.  reka.  —  Richardson  de- 
rives the  word  from  A.  S,  v»'ecan,  to  wreak,  to 
revenge  ;     Dut.    wreken  ;     Ger.    rclchen.J       \i. 

KACKED  ;  pp.   KAOKING,  EACKEB.] 

1.  To  Stretch  or  torture  on  the  rack. 

Their  joints  new  Bet  to  he  new  racked  again.         Coxvley. 

2.  To    torture  ;     to    torment  ;   to    distress ; 
to  harass.  '^Racked  with  deep  despair."  JifzV^on. 

3.  To  stretch ;  to  strain  ;  to  force.   "  To  rack 
invention."  Waterland. 

They,  racking  and  stretching  Scripture  furtlier  than  by 
God  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sundry  inconveniences. 

Hooker. 

4.  To  draw  off"  from  the  lees,  as  pure  liquor. 

Some  roll  their  cask  about  the  cellar,  to  mix  it  witli  the 
lees,  and,  after  a  few  days'  resettlement,  rack  it  off.  Mortimer. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  seize  together,  as  two  ropes, 
with  cross-turns.  Dana. 

t  HACK,  V.  n.  To  move  like  vapor  in  the  air  or 
sky.     "  The  racking  clouds."  Shak. 

RACK,  V.  n.  To  travel,  as  a  horse,  with  a  quick 
amble.  Clarke. 

RACK'— BLOck,  n.  {Naut.)  A  course  of  blocks 
made  from  one  piece  of  wood,  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  rack,  or  fairleader.  Dana. 

RACK'-CHASE,  n.  {Printing.)  The  frame  in 
which  the  chases  are  kept.  Simmonds. 

RACK'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  tortures  by  the  rack. 

2.  One  who  makes  exactions.  Swift. 

3.  A  horse  that  racks.  ,  Porter. 
RACK'jpT,  n.    [It.  racchetta  ;  Sp.  raqueta  ;  Fr.  ra- 

qxtette.  —  From  L.  reticulum,  dim.  of  rcte,  a  net. 
Menage.     Caseneuvc.'] 

1.  A  stringed  battledoor,  for  striking  the  ball 
in  the  game  of  tennis,  Shak. 

2.  A  confused,  clattering  noise  ;  disturbance  : 
—  confused  or  noisy  talk.  Shak.     Swift. 

3.  A  snow-shoe.     [Local,  U.  S.]     Pickering. 

RACK'^T,  V.  a.       [».  RACKETED  ;  pp.  EACKETING, 

EACKETED.]  To  Strike,  as  with  a  racket.  Hcioyt. 
RACK'igT,  V.  n.     To  make  a  racket  or  confused, 

clattering  noise  ;  to  frolic.  Gray. 

RAOK'^T— COURT,  m,  A  tennis-court.  Simmonds. 
RACK';pT-ING,  m.    The  act  of  making  a  racket; 

confused  noise,  as  of  mirtlj.  Gray. 

RACK'5T-Y,  a.  Making  a  racket  or  noise  ;  noisy. 

[Vulgar.]  Todk. 

RACK'JNG,  n.     1.  A  stretching  or  torturing  on 

the  rack.  More. 

2.  Torture;  torment;  extreme  distress.  "The 
rackinqs  of  conscience."  Johnson. 

3.  The    act   of    stretching   or   extending,    as 
cloth  on  a  rack.  Johnson. 

4.  The  act  of  drawing  liquor  from  the  lees. 

5.  The  gait  or  motion  of  a  horse  that  racks. 

6.  {Mining.)  The  act  or  operation  of  washing 
off  the  earth  and  impurities  from  ore.  Simmonds. 

RACK'ING— CAN,  n.  A  metal  vessel,  containing 
sour  beer  in  which  iron  wire  is  steeped  for  wire- 
drawing: —  a  vessel  for  clearing  wine  from  the 
lees.  Simmonds. 

RACK'ING-PAce,  n.  The  pace  or  gait  of  a  horse 
that  racks.  Farrier's  Diet. 

RACK'-PUNCH,  n.    Punch  made  with  arrack. 

Guardian. 

rAcK'-RENT,  n.  {Law.)  A  rent  of  the  full 
value  of  the  tenement,  or  near  it.     Blackstone. 

RACK'-RENT-5E,  n.     One  who  pays  rack-rent. 

rAcK'— SAW,  ra.  A  saw  with  wide  teeth.  Simmonds. 

RA-CO'VI-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the  Uni- 
tarians of  Poland; —so  called  from  Racow,  a 
city  in  that  country  where  a  public  seminary 
was  erected  for  their  church.  Brande. 


EA-CO'V{-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Racovians. 

"  Racovian  catechism."  Brande. 

RA'CY,  a,  [L.  radix,  radicis,  a  root.  —  See  Race.] 

1.  Having  a  peculiar  flavor  or  quality  indicat- 
ing its  origin  ;  tasting  of  the  soil ;  flavorous ; 
pungent.     "The  racy  wine."  Pope. 

2.  Having  a  strong,  distinctive  character  of 
thought  or  language  ;  marked  by  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  an  author's  turn  of  mind;  as, 
"  A  racy  writer." 

Rich,  racif  verses,  in  which  we 
The  soil  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell,  and  see.  Cowlej/. 

t  RAd.    The  old  pret.  and  part,  of  read.  Spenser. 

rAD'DLE,  v.  a.  [Richardson  supposes  it  to  have 
been  originally  wrathel,  from  A.  S.  lorceth,  a 
wreath.]  To  twist  together ;  to  interweave. Z>e/be. 

EAD'DLE,  n.  1.  A  long  stick  used  in  making  a 
hedge.  Todd. 

2.  A  wooden  bar  with  a  row  of  upright  pegs 
inserted  in  it,  used  by  weavers  to  keep  the  warp 
of  a  proper  width,  and  prevent  it  from  becoming 
entangled  when  it  is  wound  on  the  beam  of  a 
loom.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

rAd'DLE-HEDIJE,  n.  A  hedge  made  by  twisting 
twigs  or  boughs  together.  Tookc. 

rAd'DOOK,  n.    See  Ruddock.  Shak. 

rAde,  ra.     An  incursion.  —  See  Raid.   Jamieson. 

RADEJIU  {xi.-Ao'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ratis,  a  raft.] 
A  float  consisting  of  pieces  of  timber  bound  or 
fastened  together  ;  a  raft.  Hutchinson. 

[]  RA'DI-AL,  a.  [It.  radiale,  from  L.  radius,  a 
rod,  a  radius,  a  ray  ;  Fr.  radial.'} 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  rod,  a  radius,  or  a  ray. 

Bonnycastle.     Gray. 

2.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  radius,  a  bone 
of  the  fore-arm.    "  Radial  veins."     Dunglison. 

JH^  Radial  curves,  (Qeom.)  curves  of  the  spiral 
kind,  wliose  ordinates  all  terminate  in  tlie  centre  of 
tlie  including  circle,  and  appear  like  so  many  semi- 
diameters.     Bailey. 

II  rA'DI-ANCE,  I  „.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
II  RA'DI-AN-CY,  )  being  radiant ;  sparkling  lus- 
tre ;  etfulgeiice;  refulgence.  "The  sacred  ra- 
diance of  the  sun,"  Shak. 
II  KA'D!-ANT  [ra'de-Jint,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ;  ra'- 
dy&nf,  E.  F.  K.  C. ;  ra'jent,  S. ;  ra'de-^nt  or  ra'- 
je-^int,  W.},  a.  [L,  radio,  radians,  to  emit 
beams  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  radiante  ;  Fr.  radiant.} 

1.  Emitting  rays  or  beams ;  shining ;  efful- 
gent,    "  By  her  own  radiant  light,"        Milton. 

There  was  a  sun  of  gold  raOiant  upon  the  top.         Jiacon. 

2.  {Bot.)  Radiate,  Henslow. 
Radiant  lieat,  heat  which  radiates  from  a  body,  or 

passes  off  in  right  lines  like  radii  drawn  from  the  cen- 
tre to  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  Brande Ra- 
diant point,  (Opt.)  a  point  from  which  rays  of  light 
or  of  heat  proceed,     Crahb. 

Syn. —  That  is  radiant  or  effulgent  which  emits 
liglu  ;  that  is  brilliant  wliicli  emits  gleams.     The  ra- 
diance or  effulgence  of  the  sun  ;  the  brilliancy  or  glitter  ■ 
of  a  diamond. 

II  RA'DI-ANT,  n.  1.  {Geom.)  A  straight  line  pro- 
ceeding from  a  given  point,  or  fixed  pole,  about 
which  it  is  conceived  to  revolve.  B7'a7tde. 

2.  {Opt.)  A  point  or  a  body  from  which  rays 
of  light  proceed.  Wright. 

II  RA'Dl-ANT-LY,  ad.    With  radiance.        /.  Fox. 

II  R.i'DI-A-RY,  n. ;  pi.  ka'di-a-rie?,  [L,  radiiis,  a 
ray,]     {Zool.)  One  of  the  Radiata.        Brande. 

II  rA-DI-J'TM,  n.  [L.  radius,  a  ray,]  {Zool.)  A 
class  of  invertebrate  animals,  chiefly  marine, 
having  the  bodily  organs  arranged  in  a  radiate 
manner  around  the  digestive  cavity  ;  raj'ed  ani- 
mals ;  radiate  animals.  —  See  Animal.  Eng.  Cyc. 

||RA'DI-ATE  [ra'de-at,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wr.; 
ra'dyat,  E.  F.  ;  ra'Jat,  S.  ;  ra'de-at  or  ra'je-at, 
TF".],  V.  n.  [Jj.  radio,  radiatus  ;  radius,  a  ray; 
It.  radiare.}     [j.  eadiated  ;  pp.  eadiating, 

EADIATED.] 

1.  To  emit  rays  or  beams  ;  to  shine. 

So  virtues  shine  more  clear 
In  them,  and  radiate  like  the  sun  at  noon.        Howell. 

2.  To  issue  or  emanate  in  rays.  "Light  ra- 
diates from  luminous  bodies."  Locke. 

3.  To  proceed  in  direct  lines  from  a  body,  as 
heat.  Brande. 

4.  To  emit  or  throw  off  heat  in  direct  lines, 
as  a  body  or  surface.  Silliman. 

Sjm.  —  See  Shine. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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II  RA'DJ-ATE,  V.  a.     1.  To  shed  brightness  on ;  to 

irradiate,     [r.]  Wati/, 

2.  To  emit  or  throw  off  in  direct  lines,  as 

heat.  Brande.         ^..r,  \y^^ 

II  RA'DJ-ATE,  a.     1.  {Boi.)  Having  ^Riifiri 

the   florets   or  marginal    flowers  ^tf 

ligulate  and  diverging  like  rays  ; 

having  ray-flowers ;  radiant.  Gray.  _ 

2.  {Zoi'l.)  Belonging  to  the  Radiata.  Eng.  Cyc. 

II  RA'DI-AT-^D,  o.  1.  Adorned  with  rays.  "The 
radiated  head  of  the  pho2nix."  Addison. 

2.  {Zoul.)  Belonging  to  the  Radiata;  radiate. 

3.  (Min.)  Noting  minerals  so  depressed  as  to 
diverge  from  a  centre.  Phillips. 

RA'DI-AT-^D-VEINED  f-vand),  a.  (Bot.)  Noting 
reticulated  leaves  having  three  or  more  ribs  of 
nearly  equal  size,  usually  divergent,  originating 
directly  from  the  apex  of  the  petiole  ;  palmately 
veined.  Gray. 

\\  RA'DI-AT-ING,  p.  a.  1.  That  radiates  ;  emit- 
ting or  throwing  off  rays.  Brande. 
2.  {Bot.)  Radiate.                                 Henslow. 

II  RA-DI-A'TION,  n.  [L.  radiatio  ;  It.  radiazione  \ 
Sp.  radiacion\  Fr.  radiation.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  radiating  ;  emission 
of  rays  of  light;  beamy  brightness.  Bacon. 

2.  Emission  or  shooting  forth  in  direct  lines 
from  a  point,  body,  or  surface.  "The  radiation 
and  conduction  of  heat."  Brande. 

II  RA'DI-A-TOR,  n.  A  body  which  radiates  or 
from  which  rays  emanate.  Francis. 

RAD'(-CAL,  a.  [It.  radicale^  from  L.  radix,  ra- 
dicis,  a  root;  Sp.  4f  Fr.  radical.'] 

1.  Regarding  the  root  or  origin  ;  original ; 
fundamental ;  primitive.  "  Radical  differences." 
Bacon.     *^  A  radical  reform..'*     Ed.  Rev. 

2.  Implanted  by  nature  ;  native.  Bacon. 

If  tlie  radical  moisture  of  gold  were  separated,  it  mi^lit 
contrive  to  burn  without  being  consumed.  Wilkin?. 

3.  Total;  perfect;  entire;  thorough;  per- 
manent.    "  A  radical  cure."  Dunghson. 

4.  [Gi'am.')  Relating  to  the  etymological  root. 

5.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  the  root,  or  apparently 
coming  from  the  root.  Gray. 

Radical  quantity,  (jil^ebra.)  a  quantity  to  which  the 
radical  sign  is  prefixed.  —  Radical  question,  (Astrol.)  a 
quDstion  proposed  when  the  lord  of  the  ascendant  and 
the  lord  of  the  hour  are  of  one  nature  or  triplicity. 
Crabb.  —  Radical  sitrn,  (.Algebra.)  the  sign  V  written 
before  a  quantity,  denoting  that  its  root  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted. Thus  x/  4  denotes  the  square  root  of  4. 
When  any  other  root  than  the  second  is  to  be  indi- 
cated, a  number  is  placed  above  this  sign  correspond- 
ing to  that  root.  Thus  v^27  denotes  the  third  or 
cube  root  of  27.  —  Radical  vessels,  (.dnat.)  small  vea::els 
originating  in  the  tissues,  and  by  their  union  forming 
larger  vessels.    Dunglison. 

RAD'J-CAL,  n.  1.  An  advocate  for  radicalism,  or 
for  radical  reform,  as  in  politics.  Qu.  Rev. 

2.  {Algebra.)  An  indicated  root  of  an  imper- 
fect power  of  the  degree  indicated.  Davies. 

3.  {Chem.)  A  simple  or  compound  body  ca- 
pable of  combining  with  simple  bodies,  and 
forming  the  base  of  a  compound  or  a  series  of 
compounds.  Graham. 

4.  {Gram.)  A  primitive  word;  a  root:  —  a 
primitive  letter ;  a  letter  in  a  root.  Wright. 

Compound  radical,  (Chem.)  a  compound  body  which 
acts  like  an  elementary  body,  forming  the  base  of 
other  compounds.  — Conjugate  radical,  a  compound 
radical  composed  of  two  or  more  simpler  radicals.  — 
Orakam.  — Organic  radical,  a  compound  radical  form- 
ing one  component  of  organic  bodies,  or  of  bodies  de- 
rived from  them.  All  organic  radicals  except  ami- 
dogen  contain  carbon.  Gregory Hypothetical  rad- 
ical, a  compound  radical  which  has  not  been  isolated 
or  obtained  in  a  separate  state.    Miller. 

e^' "  Radicals  ma.y  he  divided  into  two  classes:  1. 
The  basyle  class,  consisting  of  metals  whose  oxides 
are  bases,  hydrogen,  the  corresponding  compound 
radicals,  ammonium,  ethyl,  which  are  electro-posi- 
tive. 2.  The  salt-radical  class,  chlorine,  sulphur, 
oxygen,  &c.,  with  cyanogen  and  other  compound 
radicals,  which  combine  with  metals  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  former  class,  and  form  salts  or  compounds 
partaking  of  the  saline  character.  Such  radicals  are 
also  termed  saXogens  ;  they  are  electro-negative." 
Qraham. 

RAD'[-CAL-iSM,  n.  [It.  radicalismo ;  Fr.  radi- 
calisme.]  The  principles  of  radicals ;  radical 
reform,  as  in  politics.  Brit.  Crit. 

RAD-I-CAL'I-TV",  n.  1.  Origination,  [r.]  Brovme. 
2.  State  of  being  radical;  radicalness.Baifey. 


rAd'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  radical  manner  ;  fun- 
damentally ;"  originally  ;  primitively.  Browjie. 
2.  "With  a  view  to  radical  reform. 

RAd'|-CAL-NESS, -«.  The  state  of  being  radical 
or  fundamental.  Johnson. 

rAd'I-cAnt,  a.  [Fr.]  {Bot.)  Producing  roots 
from  the  stem.  Loudon. 

rAd'I-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  radicor,  radicatus;  radix, 
radicis,  a  root.]  To  root;  to  plant  deeply. 
"  Radicated  beliefs."     [u.]  Browne, 

t  rAd'J-CATE,  a.  Deeply  rooted ;  radicated.So«^A. 

rAd-|-cA'TION,  n.     1.  The  act  or  the  process  of 

taking  root,  or  becoming  deeply  infixed.  "  Rad- 

ication  of  those  habits."     [r.]  Hammond. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  disposition  and  arrangement  of 

the  roots  of  a  plant.  Henslow. 

RAD'(-CEL,  n.    A  small  root;  a  rootlet.       Gray. 

RAD'I-CLE  (rad'e-kl),  n.  [L.  radicula,  dim.  of 
radix,  radicis,  a  root;  It.  radicella;  Sp.  radi- 
cula ;    Fr.  radicule.']     {Bot.) 

1.  The  stem  of  the  embryo,  the  lower  end  of 
which  forms  the  root.  Gray. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  fibre  of  the  tap-root;  a  rootlet. 

Henslow. 
rAd'|-CULE,«.    [Fr.]     {Bot.)  Aradicle.  Loudon. 
rA'D{-0-LITE,  n.     [L.  radius,  a  ray,  and  Gr. 
?.idos,  a  stone.] 

1.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  natrolite.  Dana. 

2.  {Pal.)  One  of  a  genus  of  fossil  shells,  the 
inferior  valve  of  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
versed cone,  the  superior  valve  convex.  Brande. 

RA-DI-OM'e-T^R,  n.  [L.  radius,  a  radius,  and 
metrum,  a  measure.]  {Astron.)  A  cross-staff; 
a  fore-staff.  —  See  Cross-staff.  Hutton. 

RA'DI-OtJS,  a.     [L.  radius,  a  ray.]     [r.] 

1.  Emitting  rays  of  light ;  radiant.    Fletcher. 

2.  Consisting  of  rays  of  light.  Berkeley. 
RAd'ISH,  n.     [L.  radix,  a  root,  a  radish  ;  It.  ra~ 

'dice;  Fr.  radis. — A.  S.  rcedic  ;  Dut.  radys  ; 
Ger.  rettig ,  radiess  ;  'Dsm.  r<sdike  \  Sv/.rdttika  ', 
Icel.  rodise.']  {Bot.)  A  cruciferous  plant  of  the 
genus  Raphanus,  particularly  Raphanus  sativus, 
and  its  root,  which  is  eaten  raw  for  salad.  Gray. 
RA'DI-US  [ra'de-iis,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  C. ;  ra'jus, 
S. ;  ra'dyus,  E.  F.  K.  ;  ra'de-iis  or  ra'je-us,  W.], 
n. ;  pi.  L.  RA  'Di-i  (Eng.  ra'dj-Ds-e^,  [r.]  ).    [L.] 

1.  (Geom.)  Half  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
or  sphere,  or  the  distance  from  the  centre  to 
any  point  of  the  circumference.  Davies. 

SS^  The  radius  of  curvature,  at  any  point  of  a  curve, 
is  the  radius  of  the  circle  which  will  exactly  fit  the 
curve  at  that  point.    Hill. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  shorter  and  the  smaller  of  the 
two  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  ray.  Loudon. 

4.  {Fort.)  A  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  polygon  to  the  end  of  the  outer  side. 

rA'DI-US-VEC'TOR,  n.  [L.  radius,  a  radius,  and 
vector,  a  bearer.] 

1.  {Math.)  The  radius  which  is  carried  round 
a  fixed  centre,  and  on  which  a  point  moves,  so 
that  a  curve  is  described  by  the  combined  mo- 
tion of  the  radius  round  the  centre,  and  of  the 
point  on  the  radius.  P.  Cyc, 

S^  The  radius-vector  of  a  point,  in  any  system  of 
polar  coordinates,  is  the  distance  from  the  origin  to 
the  point.  Eliot. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  imaginary  line  joining  the 
centre  of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  a  planet  or 
a  comet,  or  the  centre  of  a  planet  and  that  of 
its  satellite.  Somerville. 

rA  'DIX,  n. ;  pi.  R^-ni'cE^.  [L.]  1.  A  root,  as 
of  a  word  ;  a  base.  Pilkington. 

2.  {Math.)  A  term  applied  to  any  number 
arbitrarily  made  the  fundamental  number  or 
base  of  any  system.  Thus  ten  is  the  radix  of 
the  decimal  system  of  numeration,  and  also  of 
the  common  system  of  logarithms,  P.  Cyc. 

RA'^R,  n.    A  cart-rail.    [Local,  Eng.]        Smart. 

t  RAff,  v.  a.  [Ger,  rafen.]  To  sweep  ;  to  hud- 
dle together  :  —  to  take  hastily.  Carew. 

rAff,  7^.  1.  A  confused  heap;  a  jumble.  "A 
raft' 0^  errors."  "         Barrow. 

2.  Rags  ;  refuse.  Gascoigne. 

3.  A  low  fellow.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 
rAf'FLE  (-fl),  n.  [Sw.  rafel.  — It.  rifa ;  Sp.  rifa  ; 

'Fr.rafle;  faire  rafle,  to  sweep  stakes.]     A  kind 
of  lottery,  in  which  each  of  a  number  of  per- 


sons deposits  or  stakes  a  part  of  the  value  of 
something,  for  the  chance  of  gaining  it  by  cast- 
ing dice.  Dryden. 

rAF'FLE  (-fl),  v.  n.  \pM%.raffelen;  Dan.  rajle\ 
Sw.  raffia ;  Icel.  hrajla,  to  sweep  with  the  hand. 
—  Sp.  rifar ;  Fr.  rafler,  to  carry  away ;  rafier 
tout,  to  sweep  stakes.]  \i.  raffled  ;  pp.  raf- 
fling, RAFFLED.]  lo  Cast  dice  for  a  prize  for 
which  each  of  several  persons  deposits  or  stakes 
a  part  of  its  value.  "  They  were  raffiing  for  his 
coat."  Butler. 

RAf'FLE-N£T,  n.     A  sort  of  fishing-net.  Crahb. 

RAF'FL^R,  n.     One  who  raffles.  Clarke. 

RAP-FLE'§I-A  (r^if-fle'zhe-?),  n.  {Bot.)  A  para- 
sitical plant  of  Sumatra,  consisting  merely  of  a 
flower  of  extraordinary  size.  This  is  mainly  a 
fleshy  calyx  containing  the  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion within  or  beneath  the  rim  of  a  huge,  fleshy, 
central  column;  —  so  named  from' its  discov- 
erer, Sir  T.  S.  Raffles.  Eng.  Cyc. 

rAff'-MER'CHANT,  ?t.  A  dealer  in  lumber;  a 
raft-merchant.  Wright. 

rAfT  (12),  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —From L. 
ratis  ;  Fr.  radeau.  Skinner.  — From  Icel.  raptr, 
a  roof;  repta,  to  roof.  Serenius.  —  Past  partici- 
ple of  A.  S.  reafian,  to  tear  or  take  away,  to 
reave.     Tooke.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  float  consisting  of  logs,  boards,  or  other 
pieces  of  timber  fastened  together,  so  as  to  be 
conveyed  from  one  point  to  another.  Pope. 

2.  A  large  collection  of  timber  and  fallen 
trees,  which,  floating  down  a, large  river,  are  ar- 
rested in  their  course  by  flats.  [U.  S.]    Bartlett. 

RAfT,  v.  a.  To  transport  on  or  in  a  raft.  Bartlett. 

t  rAft,  p.  [A.  S.  reajlan,  to  take  away.]  Be- 
reft ;  rent ;  severed.  Spenser. 

rAf'TjPR  (12),  n.  [A.  S.  raftm-,  Dan.  raft;  Icel. 
raj'tr.]  {Arch.)  One  of  the  timbers  of  a  roof, 
extending  from  the  plate  to  the  ridge.    Britton. 

rAf'T5:R,  v.  a.     1.  To  form  into  rafters. 

2.  To  plough  up  one  half  of,  as  land,  by  turn- 
ing the  grass  side  of  the  ploughed  furrow  on 
the  land  that  is  left  unploughed.  Loudon. 

rAf'T^RED  (rif  terd),  «.  Built  or  furnished  with 
rafters.  Pope. 

rAft'ING,  rt.    The  act  of  one  who  rafts.  Wright. 

rAfT'-MER-CHANT,  n.  A  lumber-merchant ; 
a  raff-merchant.  Wright. 

RAfts'MAN,  7i.     A  man  who  manages  a  raft. 

rAfT'V",  a.  Damp  ;  misty  ;  cold:  —  rancid  ; 
musty;  stale.     [Local,  Eng.]  Forby. 

RAg,  n.  [Froni  A.  S,  hracod,  raked,  ragged ;  ra- 
cian,  to  rake.  Lye.  —  From  Gr.  ^dKoj,  a  torn 
garment,  a  rag.     Junius.] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest ;  a  frag- 
ment of  cloth  ;  a  tatter;  a  shred. 

A  cloth 

Gnawn  into  rags  by  the  devouring  moth.  Sancfps. 

"Woollen  rafja  arc  used  for  manure,  for  making  up  into 

shoddy,  or  coarse  cloths  and  druggets,  and  for  flock  paper; 

linen  raffs,  for  making  lint  and  paper;  and  cotton  rags,  for 

paper-pulp.  SimmoncJs. 

2.  pi.  "Worn  or  mean  attire.  Shak. 

Virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm.        Dryden. 

3.  A  fragment  or  article  of  dress.    Eudibras. 

4.  t  A  shabby,  beggarly  fellow.  Shak. 

5.  {Geol.)  A  stone  of  coarse  texture;  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  aqueous  and  igneous 
rocks.  Ansted. 

rAg,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wregan,  to  accuse.]  To  rate  ; 
to  scold  opprobriousiy.     [Local,  Eng.]    -Pegge. 

RAg-A-MIJF'FTN,  n.  ["From  rag,  and  I  know 
not  what  else."  Johnson.  —  "  Perhaps  derived 
from  ragomofin,  the  name  of  a  demon  in  some 
of  the  old  mysteries."  HalliwelL]  A  mean, 
paltry  fellow ;  a  wretch ;  a  tatterdemalion  ;  a 
caitiff.     "A  crew  of  ragamuffins.'*  Swift. 

S^ln  Dr.  Whitaker's  edition  of  Piers  Plouhman, 
rasraTtiofin  is  thus  explained:  "One  of  the  demons 
of'liell."  To  call  a  man  ragamuffin,  was,  it  seems, 
originally  to  call  him  a  devil.    Mares. 

rAg'-BOLT,  71.  {Naut.)  An  iron  pin  having  sev- 
eral barbs  on  its  shank.  Mar.  Diet. 

kAg'-DEAL-:5R,  71.     A  dealer  in  rags. 

RA(?E,  n.  [L.  rabies;  It.  rabbia;  Sp.  rabia;  Fr. 
rage.] 

1.  Anger  excited  to  fury  ;  violent  anger  ; 
fury;  madness;  frenzy. 

Torment,  and  loud  desire,  and  furious  rage.  Milton. 
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2.  Vehemence  or  exacerbation  of  any  thing 
painful.     "  Great  rajre  of  pain."  Bacon. 

3.  Extreme  eagerness  ;  vehemence  of  mind. 
You  purchase  pain  with  ali  that  joy  can  give, 

And  die  of  nothing  but  a  riigc  to  live.  Pope, 

4.  Enthusiasm  ;  rapture  ;  ecstasy,     [r.] 
"Who  hrought  green  poesy  to  her  perfect  age, 

And  made  tliat  art  wlucli  was  a  rane.  Vowley. 

5.  Fashion  ;  mode ;  vogue  ;  as,  "  It  is  all  the 
rage."     [Colloquial.] 

6.  {Med.)  Hydrophobia ;  canine  madness. 

RA^E,  V.  n.     \i.  RAOED  ;  pp.  raging,  raged.] 

1.  To  be  furious  or  violent  with  anger  or  pas- 
sion ;  to  act  impetuously  or  wildly ;  to  storm. 

And  Warwiclc  rages  lilce  a  chafed  bull.  Shah. 

2.  To  move  as  if  actuated  by  anger. 

The  chariots  shall  raqe  in  the  streets.  Ndh,  ii.  4. 

The  madding  wheels  of  brazen  chariots  raged.     Milton. 

3.  t  To  toy  wantonly  ;  to  play.  Gower. 
tEA5rE'Fl>L,  a.  Full  of  rage  ;  furious.  Sidney. 
t  RAp'5-RV, '«.  Wantonness.  Chaucer. 
RAG'— fAiR,  re.   A  market  for  vending  old  clothes 

and  cast-otF  garments.  Simmonds. 

RAGG,  «.     {Min.)  Ragstone.  Wright. 

RAG'efO,  a.     1.  Rent  into  tatters  ;  tattered. 

"With  over-weathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails.  Shnlc. 

2.  Dressed  in  rags  or  tatters.  "  Ragged  shep- 
herds." Golding. 

3.  Having  inequalities  on  the  surface  ;  un- 
even ;  jagged.     "  Ragged  rocks."         Isa.  ii.  21. 

4.  Rough;  rugged;  shaggy. 

What  shepherd  owns  those  ragged  sheep?        Dnjden. 

5.  Rugged  to  the  ear  ;  not  musical. 

My  voice  is  raf7j7ed;  I  know  T  cannot  please  you.       Shah. 

RAG'G5D-LY,  o(^.  In  a  ragged  condition.  liaeJiet. 
RAG'S^D-NESS,  ».    1.  The  State  of  being  ragged 

or  dressed  in  tatters.  SImk. 

2.  Unevenness,  as  of  rocks.  Hacket. 

RAG'BgD-SBHdOL,   re.      A  free  school  for  the 

education  of  the  poor.  Simmonds. 

RA^f'ING,  p.  a.  Furious  or  violent  with  anger 
or  passion;  —  moving  as  if  angry. 

EAp'JNG,  M.     Violence  ;  impetuosity. 

Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea.  Ps.lxxxix.  9. 

RA^'ING-LY,  ad.  With  vehement  fury.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  RA'pIOUS,  a.     Raging  ;  furious.  Fisher. 

t  RA'pIOUS-NESS,  (I..     Violence  ;  raging.    Vives. 

RAG'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  RAGMEN.     A  dealer  in  rags. 

RAG'MAN'§-ROLL,  n.  {Scottish  Law.)  A  roll  or 
recori  said  to  have  been  made  by  direction  of 
one  Ragimund,  a  legate  from  Rome,  who,  call- 
ing before  him  all  the  beneficed  clergymen  in 
the  kingdom,  caused  them  on  oath  to  give  in 
the  true  value  of  their  benefices,  according  to 
which  they  were  afterwards  taxed  by  the  court 
of  Rome.  Whishaw. 

il®^  •'  Rahman,  made  from  rage-man,  stands  in  Piers 
Plouliman  for  the  devil ;  probably,  therefore,  this  ty- 
rannical roll  was  originally  stigmatized  as  the  deoil's 
roll.  Cowell  says  that  it  was  properly  Ragimund^s 
roll,  but  he  seems  to  be  mistaken."  J^ares.  — Jamie- 
son  favors  the  derivation  from  rage  man,  and  says  of 
the  other,  "  [It]  evidently  rests  on  a  misnomer.  No 
legate  of  the  name  of  Ragimund  ever  came  into  this 
country.  The  name  of  the  legate  referred  to  was  Bag- 
iraund."  He  also  says  that  "  the  old  taxation  of  Batr- 
imont^^  is  mentioned  in  old  Scottish  laws,  and  that, 
according  to  Spotswood,  the  rolls  were  called  Bagi- 
ment's  Rolls. 

RA-Qbvr<  (ril-g6'),  n.     [Fr.] 
dish  or  food. 

RAG'STONE,  re.  (Geol.)  A  stone  of  a  coarse 
texture  ;  rag.  —  See  Rag.  Brande. 

RA-GULED',  a.  (Her.)  Applied  to  an  ordinary, 
"when  the  outlines  are  ragged  or  notched  after 
an  irregular  manner.  Bailey. 

RAG'WEED,  re.    (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Am- 
brosia ;  Ambrosia  artimisimfolia.  Gray. 
Oreat  ragweed,  .Ambrosia  trifida.               Dunglison. 

RAG'- WHEEL,  re.  A 
wheel  with  a  notched 
edge.  Simmonds. 

Rag-wheel  and   chain,  a 
contrivance  used  instead  ^        .     ,      ,   .   - 

of  a  band  or  belt,  when  Bag-wheel  and  chain, 

great  resistance  is  to  be  overcome,  and  consisting  of 


A  highly-seasoned 
Addison. 


a  wheel  with  projecting  cogs  or  pins  wliich  catch  in 
the  links  of  a  chain.  Wright. 

KAG'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  iSenecio  ;  iSenecio  Jacubcea.        Dunglison. 

RAID,  n.  [A.  S.  rad ;  ridan^  to  ride  ;  Dut.  rid ; 
Ger.  ritt\  Dan,  rid\  Icel.  reid\  Sw.  ridt.'\  A 
predatory  or  hostile  incursion  ;  an  inroad ;  an 
invasion;  —  properly,  an  equestrian  incursion. 
[Scotland.]  Jamieson.     Robei'tson. 

RAIL  (ral),  n.  1.  [A.  S.  hrcegel^  rcBgel\  Dut. 
rigchel;  Ger.  riegcL  —  *'The  A.  S.  r(Bgel  is  the 
dim,  of  rcsg,  or  rag,  the  past  tense  of  vyrigan^ 
to  rig  or  cover."     'Vooke.\ 

1.  A  bar  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  material,  ex- 
tending from  one  post  or  support  to  another ; 
as,  *'  The  rail  of  a  fence." 

Nearly  two  centuries  before  the  introduction  of  the  loco- 
motive steani-cnginc,  the  colHerieB  of  the  North  of  England 
made  use  of  wooden  vails  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
labor  of  drawing  coals  from  the  pit's  mouth  to  the  place  of 
shipment.  Tomlinson. 

2.  A  railroad;  a  railway;  as,  "To  travel  by 
rail."  Qu.  Rev. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  horizontal  part  in  any  piece 
of  framing  or  panelling.  Brande, 

4.  {Naut.)  A  narrow  plank  nailed  for  orna- 
ment on  some  part  of  a  ship's  upper  works  ;  — 
a  curved  piece  of  timber  extending  from  the 
bows  to  the  continuation  of  the  ship's  stem,  to 
support  the  knee  of  the  head,  and  the  orna- 
mental figure  affixed  to  it.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  t  A  cloak  or  loose  gown.  "Cambric  rails." 

Beau.  Ss  Fl. 
RAIL,n.  [Fr.ni^c  — Ger. 
ralle ;  Sw,  rail.  —  **  An 
onomatopoeia,  formed 
from  the  cry  of  the 
bird."  Landais.']  (Or- 
nith.)  A  bird  of  the 
order  Grallee,  family 
BallidiSj     and    genus 

JxaUus.  Water-rail  (Ealltts  aquaticus). 

,e©=The  rails  are  remarkable  for  the  compressed 
form  of  the  body,  which  is  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  sternum.  They  are  shy,  timid  birds,  inhabit- 
ing the  borders  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  moist  mead- 
ows.    Baird. 

RAIL,  V.  a.     [i.  RAILED  ;  pp.  railing,  railed.] 

1.  To  enclose  with  rails.  "  Sir  Roger  .  .  . 
has  railed  in  the  communion-table."     Addison. 

2.  To  range  in  a  line.  "  All  railed  in  ropes, 
like  a  team  of  horses  in  a  cart."  Bacon. 

RAIL,  V.  n.  [Sp. raZ^ar  ;  Fr.  railler.  — Dut.  rallen, 
to  chatter  ;  Sw.  ra?Za.]  To  use  insolent  and  re- 
proachful language ;  to  utter  reproaches ;  to 
scoflf" ;  —  formerly  with  on,  now  commonly  with  at. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  they  arc  men  of  depraved  under- 
standing and  depraved  morals.    This  is  to  ra,il,  not  to  argue. 

fSolingbro/ce. 

Syn.  —  See  Declaim. 

RAIL,  V.  n.    [Skinner  suggests  'Fi.roule?',  to  roll.] 

1.  t  To  gush  forth ;  to  flow  ;  to  rill.  Chaitcer. 

2.  To  ride  or  travel  on  a  railroad.  Thos.  Hood. 

RAIL— CAR,  n.  A  car  for  transporting  passen- 
gers on  railroads.  Bartlett. 

RAIL'J^R,  n.     One  who  rails  j  a  scoffer.       South. 

RAIL'— FENCE,  n.  A  fence  made  of  wooden 
rails.  Clarke. 

RAIL'ING,  71.  1.  Act  of  one  "who  rails  or  scoffs ; 
insolent  and  reproachful  language. 

Strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings. 

1  Tim.  vi.  4. 

2.  A  fence  or  barrier  made  of  posts  and  rails. 

RAIL'JNG,  p.  a.  Uttering  or  expressing  reproach. 

RAIL'ING-LY,  ad.     Scoffingly;  like  a  scoffer. 

RAIL'L^R-Y  (rai'ler-e)  [ral'ler-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ral'er-e,  R,  C.  Wh.  ;  ral'er-e  or 
ral'ler-e,  Wr.'],n.  [Fr.  raillerie.']  Slight  satire 
or  ridicule  ;  satirical  merriment ;  banter  ;  good- 
humored  irony  ;  pleasantry  ;  joke. 

This  is  the  true  art  of  raillcra,  when  a  man  turns  another 
into  ridicule,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  he  is  in  good  hu- 
mor, and  not  urged  by  malice  against  the  person  he  rallies. 

Tatler. 

j(t®=-*'We  must  not  suppose  this  word  to  be  the 
offspring  of  the  English  word  to  rail,  however  nearly 
they  may  be  sometimes  allied  in  practice.  Raillery 
comes  directly  from  the  French  word  raillerie  ;  anci, 
in  compliment  to  that  language  for  the  assistance  it 
so  often  affords  us,  we  pronounce  the  first  syllable 
nearly  as  in  the  original.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
mere  compliment,  like  the  generality  of  those  we  pay 


'  the  French  ;  for,  were  we  to  pronounce  the  first  syl- 
lable like  rail,  it  might  obscure  and  pervert  the  mean- 
ing. Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenricfc,  Mr.  Nares, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith  pronounce 
it  as  I  have  marked  it."     fValker. 

RAILLEUR  (ri-el-yur'),  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  uses 
raillery  ;  a  jester ;  a  mocker,     [ii.]  Sprat. 

RAIL 'ROAD,  n.  A  road  in  which  rails  of  iron  are 
laid  down  upon  a  smooth  solid  foundation  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  motion  of  wheel 
carriages.  Nathan  Hale.     Tomlinson. 

/I®=* "  In  an  extended  sense  of  the  word,  it  compre- 
hends all  the  land,  works,  buildings,  and  machinery 
required  for  the  support  and  use  of  the  road  or  way, 
with  its  rails."    Michol. 

RAIL'WAY,  7t.     A  railroad.  P.  Ct/c. 

JS^  Railway  19  the  more  common  term  in  England, 

and  railroad  is  the  more  common  in  the  United  States. 

RAIL'WAY-SLIDE,  n.    A  turn-table.  Simmonds. 

RAI'M^jNT,  n.  [From  the  old  word  arrayment.'] 
Clothing ;  clothes  ;  appareb;  vesture ;  vestment ; 
dress  ;  attire. 

Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content. 

1  Tim.  vi.  8. 

Syu.  —  See  Appaiiel. 

RAIN  (ran),  V.  /i.  [Goth,  rignan  ;  A.  S.  rinan  ; 
Dut.  regenen ;  Ger.  regnen;  Dan.regne;  Icel. 
rigna  ;  Sw.  regna.  —  Gr.  paivnv,  to  make  wet; 
L.  rigo.']     \i.  rained  ;  pp.  raining,  rained.] 

1.  To  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds,  as  water ; 
to  drizzle  ;  —  commonly  used  impersonally. 

Elias  . .  .  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  rain.       Jos.  v.  \7. 

2.  To  fall  or  drop  as  rain  ;  to  flow ;  to  distil. 

They  sat  them  down  to  weep;  nor  only  tears 
Hainecl  at  their  eyes.  Milton. 

RAIN,  V.  a.     To  pour  down  as  rain. 

Israel  had  here  famished,  had  not  God 

Rained  from  heaven  mauua.  Milton. 

RAIN,  n.  1.  The  water  or  the  descent  of  water 
that  falls  in  drops  from  the  clouds ;  a  shower. 

a  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

Thatis  notakin  to  pain. 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 
As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain.  Longfellow. 

j(J®=  "  The  integrant  particles  of  a  cloud  or  fog  are 
hollow  vesicles,  capable  of  floating  in  the  air,  or  of 
being  kept  from  falling  by  the  slightest  breeze.  When 
these  vesicles  break  or  coalesce,  they  produce  solid 
drops,  varying  in  size  from  the  slight  molecules  of  a 
drizzle  up  to  the  massive  globes  of  a  thunder-storm." 
JVichol. 
2.  A  furrow  :  —  a  ridge.  [Local.]  Wright. 
Fossil  rain,  (OeoL)  impressions  of  rain  on  tho  sur- 
face of  stratified  rocks.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RAIN'BEAT,  «-.    Injured  by  rain,    [r.]    Bp.  Hall. 

RAIN'BpW,  n.  {Meteor.  &  Opt.)  A  luminous  me- 
teor in  the  form  of  a  brilliant-colored  arch, 
formed  in  the  region  of  the  heavens  opposite  to 
the  sun  by  the  refraction,  reflection,  and  sepa- 
ration into  the  colors  of  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
which  his  rays  undergo  in  the  drops  of  falling 
rain ;  iris.  Brewster. 

j^=-  When  the  meteor  is  perfect,  there  are  two 
semicircular  arches,  tlie  inner  and  more  brilliant  one, 
called  tlie  primary  rainbow,  being  produced  by  two 
refractions  and  one  reflection,  and  the  outer  one, 
called  the  secondary  rainbow,  being  produced  by  two 
refractions  and  two  reflections.  The  bows  consist  of 
an  infinite  number  of  prismatic  spectra  arranged  in 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  with  their  colors  in  a 
reverse  order,  the  red  being  the  outermost  color  of  the 
primary  and  the  innermost  color  of  the  secondary. 
The  light  of  both  is  completely  polarized  in  planes 
passing  through  the  eye  and  the  radii  of  the  arch. 

Lunar  rainbow,  a  faint  rainbow  forjned  opposite  to 
the  moon.  Brewster. — Sup emumerai'y  rainbow,  a  name 
applied  to  bows  consisting  of  red  and  green  arches 
sometimes  seen  within  the  primary  rainbow,  and  in 
contact  with  it,  and  also  on  the  outside  of  the  sec- 
ondary one.  A  third  and  peculiar  rainbow,  not  con- 
centric with  the  two  common  ones,  has  been  seen 
between  them.    Brewster. 

RAIN'BOWED  (ran'bod),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
rainbow.  Dwight, 

RAIN'BOW-TINT'^D,  a.  Having  prismatic  tints 
like  a  rainbow,  Clarke. 

RAIN'DEER,  n.     See  Keindeer. 

RAIN'fAlL,  n.     A  fall  of  rain,  Murchison. 

RAIN'— GAU(;JE,n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  on  a  given  spot 
in  a  given  time ;  a  pluviameter ;  an  ombrome- 
ter ;  a  udometer.  Tomlinson. 
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RAIN'J-NESS,  n.      The  state  of  being  rainy. 

RAIN'L^SS,  a.  Destitute  of  rain.  A.K.  Johnstone. 

RAIN'-LINE,  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  or  line  used  to 
form  the  sheer  of  a  ship.  Weak. 

RAIN'-TIGHT  (-til),  «.  So  tight  as  effectually  to 
exclude  rain.  Clarke. 

RAlN'-WA-TpR,  n.  Water  which  falls  in  rain 
from  the  clouds. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  build  hia  house  so  ns  to  cause  the 
rain-water  to  fall  over  hia  neighbor's  land,  unless  he  has  ac- 
quired a  right  by  a  grant  or  prescription.  Bouvier. 

RAIN'Y,  a.     Abounding  in  rain;  showery;  wet. 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day.     Prov.  xxvii.  15. 

RAIP,  n.     A  rod  to  measure  ground.     Diet,  Rust. 

RAI^'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  raised-    Hardwick. 

RAI§E  (raz),  v.  a.  [Dan.  reise ;  Sw,  resa.  The 
Goth.  reisaUy  raisan,  exists  in  the  compounds 
urreisan,  urraisyan,  to  raise,  rise,  or  cause  to 
rise.  Junius  thinks  it  the  same  word  as  rear,  by 
a  common  chang;e  of  r  into  s.  —  See  Rise.]     \%. 

RAISED  ;  ^^.  RAISING,    RAISED.] 

1.  To  put,  place,  take,  or  set  up  ;  to  lift ;  to 
elevate;  to  heighten;  to  uplift;  to  rear.  "He 
raised  a  mast."  Johnson. 

The  elders  went  to  raUe  him  up  from  the  earth.  2  Sam.  xii.  17. 

2.  To  erect ;  to  build ;  to  construct. 

Raise  thereon  a  heap  of  stones.  Josh.  viii.  29. 

3.  To  exalt  or  elevate  in  condition  or  quality. 

This  gentleman  came  to  be  raised  to  great  titles.    Clarendon. 
And  raise  my  thoughts,  too  humble  and  too  vile,  Spenser. 

4.  To  give  rise  to  ;  to  cause  ;  to  occasion. 

One  hath  ventured  from  the  deep  to  raise 

New  troubles.  Milton. 

5.  To  bring  back  to  life  after  being  dead. 

lie  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our 
justification.  limn.  iv.  25. 

6.  To  augment ;  to  amplify ;  to  enlarge  ;  to 
increase.    **  To  raise  my  fortunes."  Sha/c. 

'  7.  To  give  motion  to ;  to  put  into  action  or 
currency;  to  excite. 

He  raiaeth  the  stormy  wind.  Ps.  evii.  28. 

8.  To  levy;  to  collect;  to  assemble. 

He,  out  of  smallest  things,  could,  without  end, 

Have  raised  incessant  armies.  Milton. 

9.  To  procure  to  be  produced  or  propagated  : 
—  to  cause  to  grow;  to  grow,  "He  raised 
sheep."     "  He  raised  wheat."  Johnson, 

10.  To  make  light  or  spongy,  as  dough  or 
paste. 

11.  (Law,)  To  create;  to  constitute.  "To 
raise  a  use."  Bun'ill. 

12.  (Naut.)  To  elevate,  as  any  distant  object 
by  a  gradual  approach  towards  it.       Mar.  ]!)ict. 

To  raise  a  purchase^  {J^aut.)  to  prepare  certain  in- 
struments or  machines,  so  that,  by  their  mutual  ef- 
fects, they  may  produce  a  mechanical  force  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  weight  or  resistance  of  tlie  object  to 
which  this  macliinery  is  applied.  Mar.  Diet.  —  To 
raise  a  siege,  (Mil.)  to  abandon  tlie  siege  of  a  place. 
Mil.  Ency,  —  To  raise  a  spirit,  to  call  it  into  view. 

,B®=*  "  To  raise  is,  in  all  its  senses,  to  elevate  from 
low  to  high,  from  mean  to  illustrioua,  from  obscure 
to  famous,  or  to  do  something  that  may  be  by  an  easy 
figure  referred  to  local  elevation."    Johnson. 

4J®^  Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  "Vocabulary  of  Ameri- 
canisms," says,  "In  New  England,  the  farmers  say 
to  raise  corn,  .wheat,  &c.  ;  but  in  England,  at  the 
present  day,  the  farmers,  and  even  the  agricultural 
writers,  say,  to  grow  corn,  &c.,  and  this  expression 
is  now  getting  into  use  here."  In  the  Northern  States 
it  is  common  to  say,  to  raise  corn,  wheat,  &c.,  and 
also  cattle  and  horses ;  and  in  the  Southern  States 
the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to  brintr  up;  as,  "  In 
the  place  in  which  he  was  raised."  Jefferson.  "You 
know  1  was  raised,  as  they  say  in  Virginia,  among 
the  mountains  of  the  north."     Paulding, 

Syn.  — See  Build,  Found,  Heighten,  Lift. 

RAI^'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  raises. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  riser.  Wright. 

RAI'^IN  (ra'zn)  [ra'zn,  S.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  G.  Wr. 
Wb.  ;  ra'zjn,  P.  Ja. ;  rS'zn,  W.  J.\  razn  or  rezn, 
i^.],  n.  [Fr.  raisin.  —  Dut.  7'ozijn.  —  Ger,  ro~ 
sine  ;  Dan.  rosin  ;  —  from  L.  racemits,  a  bunch 
or  cluster.     Richardson.    Landais.   Viez."] 

1.  t  A  grape.  WickliJ^e. 

2.  A  ripe  grape  dried  upon  the  vine,  or  in  an 
oven. 

J3@=  Walker  pronounces  this  word  rS'zn  ;  and  he 
regards  the  pun  contained  in  the  following  quotation 
from  Shafcepeare  —  "If  reasons  were   as  plenty  as 


blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  com 
pulsion  "  —  as  a  proof  that  raisin  and  reason  were 
pronounced  exactly  alike  in  his  time ;  but  they  are 
now  pronounced  differently. 

RAI§'!NG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  lifting  up. 

2.  The  act  of  erecting  the  frame  of  a  building. 

RAI^'ING-PLATE,  n.  {Arch.)  The  plate  or  lon- 
gitudinal timber  on  which  the  roof  stands  raised 
or  placed.  Brande. 

RjirsOJVJyE  (ra-zo-na'),  a.  [Fr.]  Arranged  and 
digested  systematically ;  as,  "  A  catalogue  rai- 
sonne"  Coleridge. 

RAI'VJpJj,  n.  A  weaver's  instrument,  with  pins 
in  it ;  an  evener.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

rM'JAH  {x'&.'^^or  x^"s^)  [ra'ja,  Ja.  K.  IKr.  ;  ra'j?, 
Sm.],  71.  An  hereditary  prince  of  the  Hindoos, 
belonging  to  the  caste  of  warriors.  Brande. 

RA'JAH-SHIP,  n.  The  dignity  or  principality  of  a 
rajah.  Wright. 

RAJ-p66t',  n.  A  person  belonging  to  the  milita- 
ry order.     [India.]  Malcom. 

RAKE,  n.  ^A.  S.  raca;  Dut.  rake;  Ger.  reche7i; 
Dan.  ^'ive ;  Icel.  reka  ;  Sw.  rufsa.  — "W.  rhacaii, 
rhacai  ;  Ir.  raca ;  Gael.  rac.  —  It.  §  Sp.  rastro  ; 
Fr.  rateau.'] 

1.  An  instrument  with  teeth  and  a  handle, 
used  in  hay-making  and  gardening.  Tusser. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  projection  of  the  upper  parts 
of  a  ship  at  the  stem  and  stern  beyond  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  keel: — the  inclination  of  a 
mast  from  the  perpendicular.  Mar.  Diet, 

3.  A  metallic  vein  more  or  less  inclined  from 
a  perpendicular.  A.  Jamieson. 

4.  A  herd  of  colts.     [Local.]  Clai'ke. 

Rake  of  a  rudder,  {JsTaut.)  the  forward  part  of  a  rud- 
der. Mar.  Diet. —  Rake  of  a  mill-saw,  its  forward  in- 
clination. Wright. 

RAKE,  71.  [See  Rakehell.]  A  loose  and  disso- 
lute nian ;  a  man  devoted  to  vicious  pleasure  ; 
a  voluptuary ;  a  debauchee  ;  a  Ubertine.  Addison. 

RAKE,  V.  a.  [Goth,  rikan  ;  A.  S.  racian ;  Ger. 
rechen;  Dan.  rive,  rage;  Sw.  refsa,  rCfsa.  —  Ir. 
racam.  —  Fr.  racier.']    [i.  raked  ;  pp.  raking, 

KAKBD.] 

1.  To  gather  or  collect  with  a  rake. 

Mow  barley,  and  rake  it,  and  6et  it  on  cocks.         Tusser. 

2.  To  clear  with  a  rake. 

As  they  rake  the  green-appearing  ground, 

The  russet  hay-cock  rises.  Thomson. 

3.  To  draw  or  heap  together ;  to  accumulate. 

Ill-gotten  goods  are  squandered  away  with  as  little  con- 
science as  they  were  raked  together.  VEsirange. 

4.  To  scour ;  to  search  with  eager  diligence. 

The  statesman  rakes  the  town  to  find  a  plot.  Swift. 

Such  an  ungracious  couple  [Domitian  and  Commodus],  I 

am  sure,  as  a  man  shall  not  find  again,  if  he  raked  all  hell 

for  them.  Ascknm. 

5.  To  pass  swiftly  and  violently  over. 

Thy  thunder's  roarings  7'ake  the  skies.  Sandys. 

6.  {Naval.)  To  fire  into  or  cannonade,  as  the 
head  or  stern  of  a  ship  in  the  direction  of  her 
length,  or  along  her  decks.  Bra^ide. 

To  rake  up,  to  cover  witli  ashes,  as  the  fire. 

RAKE,  V.  n.    1.  To  use  a  rake.  Jew. 

2.  To  search  ;  to  grope. 

They  rake  into  the  most  promising  parte.  Addison. 

3.  To  pass  with  violence.  Sid7iey, 

4.  To  play  the  part  of  a  rake. 

Nor  romped,  nor  raked,  nor  stared  at  public  places. 

Shenstone. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  incline  from  a  perpendicular, 
as  a  mast,  stem,  or  sternpost.  B7'a7ide. 

.eSP"  "  The  bowsprit,  instead  of  ralcing,  is  said  to 
steeve. ' '     Brande. 

RA-KEE',  n.  A  kind  of  Russian  brandy.  Simmonds. 

RAKE'-IIAN-DLE,  n.     A  rakestale.  Clarke. 

RAKE'HELL,  n.  ["  From  rakel,  which  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  from  rekeles,  that,  is,  reckless." 
Richardson.  —  See  Rake,  v.  a.,  No.  4.]' A  wild, 
worthless,  dissolute  person  ;  a  rake.     [Low.] 

They  are  taken  for  no  better  than  rakehelU,  or  the  devil's 
black-guard.  Stanihurst. 

t RAKE'HELL,  a.  Base;  wild;  outcast;  worth- 
less.    "  Amid  their  7'aJiehell  bands.*'      S23enser, 

RAke'HELL-Y,  a.    Wil'd;  dissolute.     B.  Joiison. 

RAK'JpR,  n.     One  who  rakes.  Johnson, 


RAKE'SHAME,  n.     A  base,   rascally   fellow;    a 
rake  ;  a  debauchee ;  a  rakehell.  Milton. 


RAKE'STALE,  n. 
rake-handle. 


The  stale  or  handle  of  a  rake ; 
Halloway, 

RAKE'-VEIN  (-van),  n.  {Min.)  A  gash  or  ver- 
tical hssure  in  rocks,  cutting  through  all  the 
strata,  and  sometimes  accompanying  a  fault. 

Ansted. 
RAK'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  rakes. 

2.  {Naval.)  The  act  of  cannonading  a  ship 

on  the  stern  so  that  the  balls  range  the  whole 

length  of  the  decks.  Ency.  Am. 

RAK'ING,  p.  a.     That  uses  a  rake  :  —  that  rakes 

or  cannonades  in  the  direction  of  the  length  ; 

as,  "A  raking  fire." 

RAK'ISH,  a.    Loose  ;  dissolute.      S.  Richardson. 

RAK'ISH-LY,  ad.     In  a  rakish  manner.      Clarke. 

RAK'ISH-NESS,  n.  Dissoluteness ;  lewdness. Scoi^. 

R4L-LEJ^-TMJ^' DO,  a.     [It.]      {Mm.)   Growing 

slower  and  slower  ;  ritardando.  Dwight. 

RAL'LJ-ANCE,ra.  Act  of  rallying ;  rally.  Jefferson. 

RAL'LJ-^R,  lb.     One  who  rallies.  Hudibras. 

rAl' LI-DM,  n.pl.  {Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Grallce,  including  the  sub-families 
RalUncB  and  Galli7mli7i(s  ;  rails.  Gray. 

R4L-Li'j^.M,  n.  pi. 
( Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of 
the    order    Gralkc 


and   family   Ralli- 
d<B;  rails.       Gray. 


Eallns  elegans. 


RAL'LY,  V.  a.  \i.  eallted  ;  pp.  rallying,  ral- 
lied.] [Fr.  rallier.  —  "  Spenser  writes  it  re- 
ally." Richardso7i.'\  To  bring  back  to  order,  as 
troops  that  may  have  been  dispersed,  or  retreat- 
ed in  a  panic  :  — to  restore. 

Tlie  Gascons,  rallied,  soon  the  light  renew.  Hoole. 

RAL'LY,   V.   a.      [Sp,  rallar;    Fr.    railler,~See 

Rail'.]  To  treat  with  raillery,  pleasantr}',  irony, 

or  slight  satire  ;  to  banter  ;  to  joke  ;  to  ridicule. 


EaiUery  is  no  longer  agreeable  only  while  the  whole  com- 
pany is  pleased  with  it.    I  ■<       '  "■ '       .     ^  -.  . 
except  the  person  raJllied. 


I  would  least  of  all  bo  understood  to 
Steele. 

Syn.  —  See  Ridicule, Banter. 
RAL'LY,  V.  71.    1.  To  come  together  or  into  order. 
The  Grecians  rally,  and  their  powers  unite.        Dryden. 

2.  To  recover  stren^h  or  vigor.  Smart. 

3.  To  exercise  satirical  merriment ;  to  jest. 

He  rallied  with  a  tongue  as  keeu 

As  Rabelais  or  the  Irish  dean.  Cawthom. 

RAL'LY,  71.     1.  The  act  of  recovering  order. 

And  that  which  was  erewhile  the  duke's  firm  van 
Before  old  Vasco's  front  vouchsafe  to  fly, 

Till,  with  their  subtle  rallies,  they  began 
In  small  divisions  hidden  strength  to  try.       JDavenant. 

2.  The  act  of  recovering  strength.        Cla7-ke. 

3.  Exercise  of  slight  satire;  banter;  a  joke ; 
a  jest.  Johnson. 

RALPH'ITE,  rt.     (Jlfm.)  A  fibrous  hornblende. 

RAM,  n.  [A.  S.  (S;  Dut.  ram  ;  Ger.  7^am7n.  —  ''The 
L.  ramus  is  related  to  this  word."  Bosworth.'] 

1.  A  male  sheep.     "The  rams  of  thy  flock." 

Gen.  xxxi.  38. 

2.  Aries,  the  vernal  sign. 

The  Ram.  having  passed  the  sea,  serenely  shines, 

And  leads  the  year.  Creech. 

3.  A  military  engine  ;  an  instrument  with  an 
iron  head  to  batter  walls  ;  a  battering-ram. 

Judas  called  upon  the  Lord,  who,  without  any  rams  or 
engines  of  war,  did  cast  down  Jericho,  gave  a  fierce  assault 
against  tlie  walls.  2  Mace.  xii.  15. 

-4.  An  hydraulic  engine,  called  also  hydraulic 
ram.,  or  loater-ram.  —  See  Water-ram. 

RAM,  V,  a.   \i.  RAMMED  ;  pp.  ramming,  rammed.] 

1.  To  drive  with  violence,  as  with  a  battering- 
ram;  to  push  or  press  hard  down,  or  together; 
to  force  down  or  in;  to  compress. 

Here  many  poor  people  roll  in  vast  balls  of  snow,  Which 
they  ram  together,  and  cover  from  the  sunsliine.        Addison, 

2.  To  fill  with  any  thing  driven  hard  together. 

They  mined  the  walls,  laid  the  powder,  and  rammed  the 
mouth;  but  the  citizens  made  a  countermine.  Hayward. 

RAM-A-DAN',  n.  1.  The  ninth  month  of  the  Ma- 
hometan year;  —  written  also  Rha7nadan,  Ra- 
madhan,  and  Ra7nazan.  P.  Cyc. 

Tslamism  prescribes  fasting  during  tlie  month  of  Rama- 
dan. JiaUii, 
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EAMAGE 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  great  fast,  or  lent, 
of  the  Mahometans. 

j^=-  It  commences  with  the  new  moon  of  the  ninth 
month  of  the  Mahometan  year ;  and,  while  it  con- 
tinues, the  day  is  spent  in  prayers  and  other  devo- 
tional exercises,  and  a  strict  abstinence  from  food 
and  drink  from  the  first  appearance  of  daybreak  till 
sunset.  Brande.  P.  Cyc. 
tRAM'A^E,  n.     [Ft.,  from  L.  ramus,  a  branch.] 

1.  Boughs  or  branches  of  trees.  Johnson. 

2.  The  warbling  of  birds  among  the  branches. 
When  immclodious  winds  but  made  thee  move. 

And  birds  on  tlxee  their  raniage  did  bestow.     Druvimond. 

fRAM'ApE,  a.  [Ft.  ramage.']  Wild;  untamed; 
shy.   '"  The  falcon  which  flieth  ramage."  Gower. 

RAM'AQE,  K.  ».    See  Rummage.  Johnson. 

t  RA-MA'91-OUS,  a.    Wild;  ramage.      Chaucer. 

rAM-.^-  YA  'J^A,  n.  [Sansc,  the  career  or  travels 
of  Rama.']  The  oldest  of  the  two  great  Sanscrit 
epic  poems,  which  describes  the  life  and  actions 
of  the  hero  Rama  and  his  wife  Sita.        Brande. 

eAm'B^RC^E,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  galley. Sjmmonrfs. 

EAM'BLE  (-bl),  V.  n.  [The  dim.  of  roxm.  Barcla-y. 
Richardson.  —  "  Most  probably  an  abbreviation 
of  the  L.  perambiilo,  to  wander,  to  travel  about." 
Todd.  —  Ger.   ranimelu,   to    romp.]      [?'.  UAM- 

BLED  ;  pp.   RAMBLING,    BAMELED.]       To    mOve 

or  go  about  irregularly  or  without  certain  direc- 
tion ;  to  rove  ;  to  roam  ;  to  wander  ;  to  stroll ; 
to  range. 

We  must  not  rartihlR  in  this  field  without  diseernment  or 
choice,  nor  even  with  these  must  we  raniitle  too  long. 

Bolmgoroke. 

Syn.  —  See  Wandek. 

RAM'BLE,  m.  A  wandering;  an  irregular  excur- 
sion ;  a  stroll. "  A  short  Christmas  ramble."  Swift. 
Syn.  —  See  Excursion. 

EAM'BL^IR,  li.     One  who  rambles  ;  a  wanderer. 

RAM'BLING,  »i.  A  wandering;  an  irregular  ex- 
cursion ;  a  ramble  ;  a  roving.  "  The  rambUngs 
of  fancy."  South. 

RAM'BLING, p. a.  Wandering;  roving;  irregular; 
discursive.     "  Our  ra»i6ft«(7  muse."     Churchill. 

RAM'BLING-LY,  ad.     In  a  rambling  manner. 

tRAM-B66§E',  »i.  [See  Bouse.]  A  compound 
drink,  in  most  request  at  Cambridge,  Eng., 
commonly  made  of  eggs,  ale,  wine,  and  sugar, 
but  in  summer,  of  milk,  wine,  sugar,  and  rose- 
water.  Blount's  Glossography. 
a®-  "  Of  this  learned  academical  word  I  have  not 
met  with  an  example.    Bouse  meant  drink."     JVores. 

,  fRAM-EU^E',  n.    Raraboose.  Bailey. 

RA'M5-AL,  a.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to  abranch.Gj-ay. 

t  RAM'5-KiN,  n.  [Fr.  ramequin.']  A  small  slice 
of  bread,  with  farces  of  cheese  and  eggs.  Bailey. 

RA-MEM'TA,  n.  pi.  [L.,  scrapings.\  {Bot.) 
'Thin,  brown,  foliaceous  scales,  appearing  upon 
young  shoots,  especially  upon  the  petioles  and 
the  backs  of  the  leaves  of  ferns.  Lindley. 

RAM-5N-TA'CE0ys  (-shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Covered 
with  ramenta.     '  Loudon. 

EA'M^NTS,  re.  pi.     [L.  ramenta.l 

1.  Shavings  or  scrapings.  Bailey. 

2.  (Bat.)  Ramenta.  —  See  Bamenta. 
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Whoever  considers  the  few  radical  positions  which  the 
Scriptures  afforded  him  will  wonder  by  what  enercetic  oper- 
ations he  expanded  tliem  to  such  an  extent,  and  ramtji£d 

Johnson. 

to  branch. 


ations  he  expanded  tliem  to  such 
them  to  so  much  variety. 

RAM'I-FY,  -0.  n.  To  shoot  into  branches 


Relating  to  a  branch ;  ramous ; 
S}nart. 


RA'MP-OUS,   a. 

ramose, 
t  RAM'f.-auIN  (-kin),  n.  [Fr.]  Ramekin.    Crabb. 
RAM-FEE'ZLED,  ffi.  Fatigued;  exhausted.  [Low.] 

I  lent  him  [Burnsl  to  avery  sensible  neighbor  of  mine;  but 
his  uncouth  dialect  spoiled  all:  and.  before  he  had  half  read 
him  through,  he  was  quite  ramfeezled.  Cowper. 

j^'  "  Cowper  seems  to  have  purloined  the  word 
from  Burns."     Richardson. 

RAM-!-PJ-CA'TroN,  n.  [L.  ramus,  a  branch  ;  It. 
raniifieazione  ;  "Sp.  ramificacion ;  Fr.  ramifica- 
tion!] 

1.  The  act  of  ramifying  or  branching;  separa- 
tion into  branches.  Hale. 

2.  A  branch  or  division  ;  an  offshoot. 

When  the  radical  idea  branches  out  into  parallel  ramijica- 
tians,  how  can  a  consecutive  scries  be  formed  of  senses  m 
their  nature  collateral  ?  Johnson. 

rAM'{-FY,  V.  a.  [Fr.  ramifier.']  [i.  uamieied  ; 
pp.  RAMIFYING,  EAMIFIBD.]  To  Separate  into 
branches  ;  to  branch. 


When  they  [asparagus  plants]  are  older,  and  begin  to  ram- 
ifil,  they  lose  this  quality.  Arbuthnot. 

RA'MIST,      ;  ,j,     A  follower  or  disciple  of  Peter 

RA'M^;-AN,  >  Ramus,  professor  of   rhetoric  and 

philosophy  at  Paris,  whose  system  of  logic  was 

opposed  to  the  Aristotelian  party.  Brande. 

RAM'-LINE,  re.  (Mast-making.)  A  line  used  to 
get  a  straight  middle  line  on  a  spar.         Dana. 

rAm'M^R,  re.     One  that  rams  :  —  a  ramrod. 

RAIM'MJSH,  a.  Like  a  ram,  particularly  in  odor  ; 
strong-scented;  rank.  Chaucer. 

RAM'MISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ram- 
mish ;  rankness  ;  strong  scent.  Wright. 

rAM'MY,  It.     Like  a  ram  ;  rammish.         Burton. 

RAM-0-LES'C^;NOE,  n.  [Fr.  ramollir,  to  make 
softer ;  mollir  (L.  mollio),  to  soften.]  A  soften- 
ing; mollification,     [r.]  Clarke. 

RA-m66n'-TREE,  re.  (Bot.)  A  small,  milky, 
drupaceous  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  which  are  used  as  fodder  for  cat- 
tle ;  Trophis  Americana.  Eng.  Cyc. 

R.\-M0SE'  (129),  a.  [L.  ramosus ;  ramus,  a 
branch  ;  It.  ^i  Sp.  ramoso  ;  Fr.  rameux.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  Consisting,  or  full,  of  branches ; 
branchy.  Gray. 

2.  (Jffire.)  Noting  minerals  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Phillips. 

RA'MOyS,  a.  Full  of  branches;  ramose.  "A 
ramous  efflorescence."  Woodward. 

KAMP,  V.  n.  [Fr.  ramper,  to  creep,  accordirig  to 
Menage  from  L.  repo  (Gr.  i^xui)  ;  It.  rampicare, 
to  creep  ;  rampare,  to  paw.]     [i.  EAMPED  ;  pp. 

RAMPING,  RAMPED.] 

1.  To  creep  or  climb,  as  a  plant.  Milton. 

Furnished  with  climbers  and  tendrils,  they  catch  hold  of 
them,  and  so,  ramping  upon  trees,  they  mount  up  to  a  great 
height.  M'-iy- 

2.  To  spring;  to  bound;  to  leap;  to  sport; 
to  romp.     "  A  ramping  lion."  Spenser. 

They  dance  in  a  round,  cutting  capers  and  ramping.     Hwift. 

3.  t  To  leap  with  violence ;  to  rage.  "  She 
rampeth  in  my  face."  Chaucer. 

RAMP,  re.     1.  A  spring  ;  a  leap  ;  a  hound.    Shah. 

2.  A  prostitute  ;  a  courtesan.  [Low.]   Nares. 

3.  A  highwayman.     [Local.]  HalHweU. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  concave  bend  or  slope  in  the 
cap  or  upper  member  of  any  piece  of  ascending 
or  descending  workmanship.  Brande. 

5.  (Fort.)  A  road  cut  obliquely  into,  or  added 
to,  the  interior  slope  of  a  rampart  or  of  a  para- 
pet. Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

rAmp'APB,  v.  re.  To  be  riotous ;  to  scour  u^  and 
and  down.     [Local  and  vulgar.]  HalUwell. 

tRAM-PAL'LIAN  (r?m-pliry?n),  re.  [From  ramp.] 
A  mean  wretch.  Shak. 

RAM'P.AN-CY,  re.  The  state  of  being  rampant ; 
exuberance ;  excessive  prevalence.  '*  This 
height  and  rampancy  of  vice."  South. 

RAM'PANT,  a.  [Fr.  ramper,  to  ramp.  —  A.  S. 
rempend,  headlong.] 

1.  Overgrowing  restraints  or  bounds  ;  rank  ; 
exuberant ;  dominant ;  vehement ;  headstrong. 

2.  (Arch.)  Noting  an  arch  the  abutments  of 
which  spring  from  an  inclined  plane.        Weale. 

3.  {He}'.)  Noting  an  animal  when  represent- 
ed as  standing  erect  on  his  hind  legs,  as  if  for 
attack.  —  See  Lion.  Brande. 

RAM'PANT-LY,  ad.     In  a  rampant  manner. 

rAM'P.4RT,  re.  [Fr.  rempart.  —  From  It.  riparo, 
a  shelter  ;  7'ipa  (L.  ripa),  a  bank.  Menage.  — 
Probably  same  as  ramp.  Richardson.  —  From 
Sp.  amparo,  protection,  a  parapet.  Landais."] 

1.  {Fort.)  An  elevation  of  earth  round  a 
place,  on  which  troops  and  guns  are  posted,  and 
on  which  the  parapet  is  raised.  It  is  situated 
between  the  ditch  and  the  town,  and  consists 
of  an  interior  slope,  terre-plein,  banquette,  and 
exterior  slope  or  escarp.      Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  That  which  fortifies  ;  a  bulwark ;  a  defence. 
Syn.  —  See  Fortification. 

fRAM'PART,  V.  a.  To  fortify  with  a  rampart  or 
ramparts.  Shak. 
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t  RAM'P^R,  v.  a.     To  rampart.  J.  Fox. 

t  RAm'PIER,  n.     A  rampart.  Pope. 

rAm'PI-ON,  re.  ■  [It.  raperonzo  ;  rapa  (Ij.rapa),  a 
turnip  ;  Fr.  raiponce.  ~r-  Ger.  rapanzel^  {Bot.) 
An  herbaceous  plant  with  a  w-hite  esculent  root, 
resembling  a  little  turnip ;  Campanula  rapuncu- 
lus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  EAM*PiRE,  re.    A  rampart.  Dryden. 

fRAM'PiRE,  i/.a.   To  fortify  with  ramparts.  Shak. 

RAM'ROD,  re.  A  rod  for  ramming  down  the  charge 
of  a  gun  ;  a  rammer.  Stocgueler. 

EAM'-SHAc-KLE,  a.  Loose;  disjointed;  out  of 
repair.     [Colloquial  and  local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

rAm'§ON,  re.  A  species  of  garlic  formerly  culti- 
vated' in  gardens  ;  Allium  ursinum.    Eng.  Cyc. 

EAM'y-LI,  re.  pi.  [L.  dim.  of  ramus,  a  branch.] 
{Bot.)  Twigs  or  youngest  shoots  or  branchlets  ; 
ilagella.  Lindley. 

rAm'U-LOSE,  a.  [L.  ramulosus ;  ramulus,  a  lit- 
tle branch.]     {Bot.)  Full  of  branchlets.     Gray. 

RAM'U-LOUS,  a.     Ramulose.  Wright. 

rAn,  i.  from  run.    See  Run. 

RAN,  n.  1.  Open  theft ;  rapine.  [Local.]  Wright. 
2.  {Rope-making.)  Twenty  cords,  or  hues,  of 
twine  wound  on  a  reel,  every  cord  being  so  part- 
ed by  a  knot  as  to  be  easily  separated.      Crabb. 

RA'J^M,n.  [L.]  (Zot/Z.)  A  genus  of  tailless  batra- 
chian  reptiles  ;  the  frog.  Brande. 

RAN-CES'C^NT,  a.  [L.  rancesco,  rancescens,  to 
grow  rancid.]     Becoming  rancid.  Smart. 

t  rAnCH,  v.  a.     To  sprain ;  to  wrench.     Dryden. 

eAncH,  re.    A  rancho.  —  See  Ranciio. 

JJ.^JV-C/H:'ii6  (rfin-cha'ro),  re.  [Sp.]  In  Mexico, 
California,  &c.,  the  steward  of  a  rancho  or 
mess  ;  —  also  a  person  who  lives  in  or  on  a  ran- 
cho ;  a  herdsnran  ;  a  peasant.  Neuman.  Bartlett. 

rM^T'CHO,  re.  [Sp.] 
a  set  of  persons  wh 
mess:  —  a  rude  hut  covered  with  branches  or 
thatch,  for  herdsmen,  &c.  —  a  place  consisting 
of  a  few  huts  where  travellers  may  find  provis- 
ions :  —  a  farming  establishment  for  raising 
horses  and  cattle.  Velasquez.  Neuman.  Bartlett. 

rAN'C{D,  a.  [L.  rancidus  ;  ranceo,  rancens,  to 
be  rank;  It.rancido;  Sp.  rareczo  ;  Fr.  ranee.] 
Having  a  rank  smell ;  fetid  ;  rank  ;  sour  ;  — 
applied  to  fatty  substances.  Arbuthnot. 

rAN'CID-LY,  ad.  With  rancidness,  or  strong 
scent.        '  WHght. 

RAN-CID'!-TY,    >  „_  [■jj_  rancidezza ;  Sp.  rancidez  ; 

rAN'CID-NESS,  )  Fr.  rancidite.]    The  state  or  the 

quality  of  being  rancid  ;  rank  smell.    Andrews. 

rAn'COR  (r&ng'kur,  82),  re.  [L.  ranceo,  to  be  ran- 
cid ;  it.  rancore;  Sp.  rancor ;  Old  Fr.  rancceur  ; 
Fr.  rancure.]  Inveterate  or  deep  malignity  ; 
implacable,  personal  malice  ;  steadfast  hate  or 
enmity ;  virulent  animosity ;  spite.  Addison. 
Syn.  —  See  Enmity,  Malice. 

rAn'COR-OUS  (r&ng'kur-iSs),  a.  Full  of  rancor ; 
deeply  malignant;  implacably  malicious;  ma- 
levolent; malign.  "  Arancorous  enemy."  Shak. 

RAN'COR-OUS-LY  (rsin'kur-iis-le),  ad.  With  ran- 
cor ;  with  deep  malignity  or  hatred.       Johnson. 

rAnd,   re.     [A.  S.,  But.,  Dan.,  §  Sw.  rand.] 

1.  f  A  border  ;  an  edge ;  a  seam ;  a  shred. 
"  To  cut  me  into  rands."  Beau.  %  Fl. 

2.  Among  shoemakers,  a  thin  inner  sole,  as 
of  cork.  Simmonds. 

EAn'DAN,  n.  A  name  given  by  millers  'to  the 
finest  parts  of  the  bran  of  wheat.        Simmonds. 

EAN'DOM,  n.  [A.  S.  randim,  a  rushing,  random  ; 
rennen,  to  flow,  to  run. —  Old  Fr.  randon,  the 
swiftness  or  force  of  a  river ;  Scot,  randoun, 
swift  motion ;  Old  Eng.  randon.] 

1.  Roving  motion  or  course ;  want  of  direc- 
tion, method,  or  rule  ;  chance ;  hazard.  "  Seed 
at  random,  sown."  Cowper. 

Fond  Love  his  darts  at  random  throws.  Walter. 

2.  {Gunnery.)  The  horizontal  distance  to 
which  a  shot  is  projected;  range.  Hutton. 


).]    In  Mexico,  California,  &c., 
who  eat  and  drink  together ; 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  Jp,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  PAE,  FAsT,  fAlL  ;   HfllE,  HER; 
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RAN'DOM,  a.  Done  at  hazard  ;  chance.  "  And 
struck  a  random  blow."  Dryden. 

Random  shot,  (Mil.)  a  shot  discharged  with  the  axis 
of  the  gun  elevated  above  the  horizontal  or  point-blank 
direction.  Were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
the  greatest  range  on  a  horizontal  plane  would  be 
when  the  sliot  is  discharged  at  an  angle  of  45^  above 
the  horizon.  The  greatest  range,  in  practice,  always 
lies  below  the  elevation  of  45^,  and  the  more  below  it 
as  the  shot  is  smaller  and  its  velocity  greater.  Ilutton. 

fRAN'DON,  n.    Random.  Spenser. 

fRAN'DON,  v.n.  [Ft.  randonner.']  To  stray  in 
a  wild  manner.  Old  Play. 

RAn'DY,  a.  [Perhaps  from  rant.  ToddJ]  Riot- 
ous ;  "disorderly.      [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

RANE,  or  RANE'-DEER,  n.  [A.  S.  ran,  a  deer.] 
A  reindeer.  —  See  Reindeer.  Wright. 

t  RAN'FORCE,  /*.  The  ring  of  a  gun  next  to  the 
vent.  Bailey. 

RANG,  i.  from  ring.    Rung.  —  See  Ring. 

RAN^E,  n.  [Fr.  rang,  a  rank  ;  rangde,  a  row.  — 
A.  S.  hring,  ring,  a  ring.  —  See  Rank.  Menage.] 

1.  A  row  ;  a  rank.  "  i^an^res  of  barren  moun- 
tains."   Bentley. 

2.  An  order  ;  a  class. 

The  next  range  of  beings  above  him  are  the  immaterial 
Intelligences,  the  next  below  him  is  the  sensible  nature.  Hale. 

3-  t  A  Step  of  a  ladder.  Chaitcer, 

4.  A  kitchen  grate. 

The  implements  of  the  kitchen  are  spits,  ranges,  cobirong, 
and  pots.  Bacon, 

He  was  bid ...  to  take  off  the  range  and  let  down  the 
cinders.  L'Estrange. 

5.  A  kind  of  apparatus  or  stove  for  cooking 
set  in  a  chimney.  Pond. 

6.  A  bolting  sieve  for  sifting  meal.    Johnson. 

7.  Act  of  roving ;  an  excursion  ;  a  wandering. 

He  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over.  South. 

8.  Space  or  room  for  excursion  ;  scope. 

A  man  has  not  enough  range  of  thought  to  look  out  for  any 
good  wliich  does  not  relate  to  his  own  interest.  Addison. 

9.  Compass  taken  in  by  any  thing  excursive ; 
compass  or  extent  of  excursion.  Fell. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends.  rope. 

10.  A  row  of  townships  lying  between  two 
consecutive  north  and  south  lines  which  are 
six  miles  apart.     [U.  S.]  Davies. 

11.  (^Gunnery.)  The  path  which  a  shot  de- 
scribes;—  the  horizontal  distance  to  which  a 
shot  or  other  projectile  can  be  carried.    Hutton. 

The  most  effective  range  of  musketry  is  from  150  to  200 
yards.  Gloss.  Mil.  Terms. 

12.  (Naut.)  A  quantity  of  cable  placed  in 
order  for  letting  go  the  anchor,  or  for  paying 
out.  Brande. 

RAN^E,   V.   a.      [Fr.  ranger.]     \i.  e,anged  ;  pp. 

RANGING,  BANGED.] 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  row  or  in  rows ;  to  dis- 
pose in  order;  to  class  ;  to  arrange.  "Macca- 
beus ranged  his  army  by  bands."  2  Mace.  xii.  20. 

A  certain  form  and  order  in  which  we  have  long  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  range  our  ideas.  Watts. 

2.  To  rove  or  pass  over.  "To  range  the 
ditch,  and  force  the  brake."  Gay. 

3.  To  sail  or  pass  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
or  near,  as  the  coast.  WHght. 

4.  {^Arch.)  To  place  so  that  the  edges  shall 
coincide  with  a  given  line  or  surface.      Wright. 

Syn.  —  See  Class,  Dispose. 
RAN*JtE,  V.  n.    1.  To  rove  at  large  ;  to  ramble. 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about,  Shak. 

2.  To  be  ranked  or  classed;  to  consort. 

'T  is  better  to  be  lowly  bom, 
And  range  with  liumble  livers  in  content, 
Than  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Shak. 

3.  To  lie  in  a  particular  direction. 

"Which  way  the  forests  range,  which  way  the  rivers  flow. 

Drayton. 

4.  To  sail  or  pass  parallel  to  or  near  any 
thing,  as  the  coast.  Wright. 

5.  (Gunnery.)  To  be  impelled  horizontally, 
as  a  shot  or  a  shell. 

The,  largest  shot,  with  very  small  velocities,  ranges  farthest 
with  an  elevation  of  nearly  45°.  ACar.  Diet. 

Syn.  — See  Wander. 
t  RAN^E'M^pJVT,  n.     Arrangement.     Waterland. 
RANi^'jpR,  n.    1.  One  who  ranges  ;  a  rover. 

2.  A  robber;  a  highwayman,  Spenser. 

3.  A  dog  that  beats  the  ground.  Gay. 

4.  In  England,  formerly,  an  officer  in  the 
king's  forests  and  parks  whose  duty  it  was  to 


walk  daily  through  his  charge,  to  see,  hear,  and 
inquire  of  trespassers  and  trespasses,  to  recover 
*  the  beasts  that  had  strayed  beyond  its  limits, 
and  to  present  all  transgressions  at  the  next 
court  held  for  the  forest.  Cowell.     P.  Cyc. 

RAN^'^R-SHTp,  n.  The  office  of  a  ranger,  or 
keeper  of  a  park  or  forest.  2'odd. 

RAN^'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  ranges. 
2.  {Mil.)  The  disposition  of  troops  in  proper 
order  for  an  engagement,  manoe^ivre,  march, 
&c.  Stocqueler. 

fRAN'GLE,  o.  n.     To  rove  about.        Harrington. 

RA'NINE,  a.    [Fr.,  from  L.  rana,  a  frog.]    Wright. 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  frog. 

2.  {Anat.)  Noting  a  portion  of  the  artery 
which  terminates  in  the  tongue,  and  also  the 
corresponding  vein.  Dungltson. 

RANK  (rSngk),  a.  [A.S.,  But.,  Ger.,  ^fDan.  ranc, 
luxuriant  in  growth.  —  L.  rancidus,  rancid  ;  It. 
rancido  ;  Sp.  rancio  ;  Fr.  ranee.] 

1.  High-growing ;  vigorous  or  strong  in 
growth  ;  luxuriant.  "  The  bushes  rank.'^  Spen- 
ser.    "The  rankest  weeds."  Addison. 

Seven  ears  came  up  on  one  stalk,  rank  and  good.    Gen.  xli.  5. 

2.  Producing  luxuriantly  ;  very  fertile ;  rich'. 

"Where  land  is  rank,  it  ia  not  good  to  sow  wheat  after  a 
fallow.  Mortimer. 

3.  Strong-scented;  rancid.  " iJaw^-smelUng 
rue."     Spenser.     "J?fl?i/c  with  sweat."     Swift. 

4.  Of  a  strong  taste  ;  offensive.  Harte. 

Such  kind  of  food  is  high  and  rank.  Ray. 

5.  Raised  to  a  high  degree  ;  excessive  ;  vio- 
lent; rampant.  "  i?an/;  idolatry."     Stillingfleet. 

6.  Gross  ;  coarse.  "  A  name  as  rank  as  any 
flax-wench."  Shak. 

7.  Having  carnal  desire;  salacious.       Shak. 

8.  Cutting  deep,  as  the  iron  of  a  plane.  Moxon. 
9..{Lato.)  Too  large  in  amount;  excessive, 

as  a  modus.  BurriU. 

RANK,  ad.   Strongly  ;  violently  ;  rankly.  Spenser. 

RANK,  n.  [A.  S,  hring,  ring,  a  ring ;  Dut.,  Dan., 
(5r  Sw.  ran^f,  rank.  —  \X.rango,  rank,  condition; 
Fr.  rang,  a  rank.] 

1.  A  row  ;  a  range  ;  a  tier. 

The  rank  of  osiers  by  tlie  murmuring  tftream.  Shak. 

2.  A  row  or  line  of  soldiers ;  file.    Stocqueler. 

Tierce,  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 

In  ranks,  and  sq^uadrons,  and  riglit  form  of  war.    Shak. 

3.  pi.  The  order  of  common  soldiers.    Smart. 

4.  A  portion  as  classified  with  respect  to  other 
portions;  class  ;  series;  order.  "All  ranks  and 
orders  of  men."  Atterbury. 

The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Maker  plainly  appears 
in  the  parts  of  this  stupendous  fabric,  and  the  several  ocgri'es 
and  ranks  of  creatures  in  it.  Locke. 

5.  Degree  of  dignity,  eminence,  or  excel- 
lence ;  relative  station ;  quality  ;  grade. 

These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank.  Addison. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp; 
The  man 's  the  gowd  for  a'  that.  Burns. 

6.  High  place  or  station  ;  dignity  ;  eminence  ; 
nobility.     "  A  man  of  rank."  Johnson. 

7.  {Mil.)  The  relative  situation  or  grade 
which  officers  hold  with  respect  to  each  other, 
or  to  different  departments  of  service.  Stocqueler. 

Otficers  of  an  inferior  rank  are  bound  to  obey  all  the  law- 
ful commands  of  their  euperiors.  Bouvier. 

Rank  and  fie.  (Mil.)  the  body  of  soldiers,  including 
the  corporals,  who  carry  firelocks.  Stocqueler. —  To 
take  rank  of,  to  have  precedence  of. 

Syn.  —  See  Class,  Series. 
RANK,  V.  a.      [Fr.  ranger.']      [i.  hanked  ;    pp. 

RANKING,  RANKED.] 

1.  To  place  abreast,  or  in  a  line  ;  to  range. 

In  view 
Stood  ranked  of  seraphim  another  row.  Milton. 

2.  To  place  in  a  particular  class  or  order  ;  to 
class.  "  Ranking  himself  with  princes."  Shak. 
Heresy  is  ranked  with  idolatry  and  witchcraft.  Dec.  of  Piety. 

3.  To  place  in  a  particular  order;  to  dispose 
or  arrange  methodically  ;  to  classify. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun.  or  rank 
Your  tribes?  Milton. 

Hanking  all  things  under  general  and  special  heads.       }Vatts. 

Syn.— See  Class. 

RANK,  V,  n.  To  be  ranked  or  ranged ;  to  be 
placed  ;  to  have  rank,  order,  or  grade. 

Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest.  Addison. 

RANK'gR,  n.    One  who  ranks  or  arranges. 
RAN'KLE  (rang'kl),  v.  n.      [From  rank,  a.]     \i. 


RANKLED  ;  pp.    RANKLIXG,   RANKLED.]    To 

grow  more  rank,  as  the  corrosion  of  a  wound; 
to  fester  ;  to  be  inflamed  in  body  or  mind. 

I  little  smart  did  feel; 
And  now  it  rankleth  more  and  more, 
And  inwardly  it  feetereth  sore.  Spenser. 

A  malady  that  burns  and  rankles  inward.  Howe. 

RAN'KLE  (r'ing'ki),  V.  a.  To  make  sore  ;  to  irri- 
tate ;  to  inflame.  Hume. 

RAN'KLJNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  state  of  any  thing 
which  rankles;  a  festering  :  — animosity.  Roget. 

RANK'LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  rank  manner  ;  with  vigor- 
ous growth  ;  luxuriantly,  Spenser. 

2.  Rancidly  ;  with  strong  scent.  More. 

3.  Coarsely ;  grossly.  ^^Rankly  abused."  Shak. 

RANK'N^SS,  n.    1.  State  or  quality  of  being  rank ; 

luxuriant  growth  ;  exuberance.  Dryden. 

2.  Strong  smell ;  rancidity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

RAN 'NY,  n.     The  shrewmouse.  Browne. 

t  RAN'N^L,  n.     A  strumpet.  Wright. 

tRAN'PlKE,  a.  Noting  a  tree  beginning  to  de- 
cay at  the  top  from  age.  Drayton. 

RAN'SACK,v.  a.  [Dan.  rajidsage ;  Sw.ransaka. — 
Gael,  rannsaich.  —  From  A.  S.  ran^  to  plunder, 
and  secan,  to  seek.  —  See  Sack.]  \i.  ran- 
sacked ;  pp.  RANSACKING,  RANSACKED.] 

1.  To  search  narrowly  or  thoroughly  ;  to  ex- 
plore.    "  I  ransack  the  several  caverns." 

Woodward. 

2.  To  plunder  ;  to  pillage  ;  to  sack.  "  The 
ransacked  city."  "  Ransacked  houses." Dryden. 

Their  vow  is  made  to  ransack  Troy.  S/iak. 

3.  f  To  violate  ;  to  deflour  ;  to  ravish.  Spenser. 

RAN'SOM,  n.  [Dut.  ra7itsoen  ;  Ger.ranzion;  Dan. 
ranzon ;  Sw.  ranson.  —  Fr.  ranpon.] 

1.  A  price  or  sum  paid  for  redemption  from 
captivity,  imprisonment,  or  punishment. 

By  his  captivity  in  Austria,  and  the  heavy  ransom  that  he 
paid  for  liis  liberty,  Richard  was  hindered  to  pursue  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland.  Davies. 

2.  Release  or  redemption  from  captivity,  im- 
prisonment, or  punishment ;  liberation. 

3.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  fine:  —  a  severe  or 
heavy  fine.  BurHll. 

4.  {International  Law.)  Redemption  of  cap- 
tured property,  from  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
particularly  of  property  captured  at  sea:  —  a 
sum  paid  for  the  redemption  of  captured  prop- 
erty :  —  a  contract  by  which  a  ransom  is  agreed 
to  be  paid;  a  ransom-bill.  BurriU. 

RAN'SOM,  V.  a.  [Dut.  rantsoeneren  ;  Dan.  ran- 
sonere;    Sw.  ransonera.  —  Fr.  ranf^nner.']      [i. 

RANSOMED  ;  pp.  RANSOMING,  RANSOMED.] 

1.  To  redeem  from  capture,  imprisonment,  or 
punishment,  as  by  paying  a  ransom  ;  to  rescue. 

To  ransom  the  women  that  were  his  prisoners.      Gelding. 
Learn  with  wonder  how  this  world  began : 
"Who  made,  who  marred,  and  who  has  ransomed  man. 

Coivper. 

2.  fTo  exact  ransom  of;  to  plunder.  Berners, 
Syn.  —  To  ransom,  rescue,  and  liberate  are  applied 

to  persons.    Ransom  or  liberate  prisoners  ;  rescue  from 
captivity  ;  redeem  persons  or  things. 

RAN'SOM— BILL,  n.  {International  Law.)  A  con- 
tract by  which  a  sum  of  money  is  agreed  to  be 
paid  for  the  ransom  of  property  captured  at  sea, 
and  containing  also  other  stipulations  as  to  the 
return  of  the  vessel,  &c.  Buri^ll. 

RAN'SOM-^Rj  n.    One  who  ransoms  or  redeems. 

RAN'SOM-LESS,  a.     Having  no  ransom.      Shak. 

RANT,  V.  n.  [See  Rant,  n. — From  A.  S.  ren- 
dan,  to  rend,  to  tear,  i.  e.  a  passion  to  tat- 
ters. Richardson. —  Gael,  ran,  to  cry  aloud.] 
[i,  RANTED  ;  pp.  ranting,  RANTED.]  To  rave 
in  violent  or  high-sounding  language  ;  to  be 
boisterous  or  noisy,  as  a  speaker.        Cudworth. 

Nay,  an  thou  'It  mouth,  I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou.        SJiak. 

RANT,  n.  [Gael,  rant,  noise,  rant.]  Violent  or 
high-sounding  language,  without  dignity;  emp- 
ty or  boisterous  declamation;  fustian;  rhodo- 
montade.  Stillingfleet, 

RANT'^R,  n.     [Gael,  rantair,  a  ranter.] 

1.  One  who  rants  ;  a  noisy  or  boisterous  de- 
claimer. 

2.  {JEccl.)  One  of  a  religious  sect  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  who  set  up  the  light  of  nature 
under  the  name  of  Christ  in  men  :  —  one  of  the 
primitive  Methodists  who  separated  from,  the 
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Wesleyan  connection  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter  were  deficient  in  zeal  in  not  preaching 
the  gospel  in  the  streets,  &c.     Hook.    Brande. 

RAN'T^R-If  M,  n.  The  practice  or  the  tenets  of 
the  Ranters  ;  Rantism.  Wright. 

RAN'TI-POLE,  a.  [From  ran*.]  Wild;  roving; 
rakish.     [Low.]  Congreve. 

RAN'TJ-POLE,  n.  A  romping  child;  a  rude, 
romping  boy  or  girl.     [Low.]  Grose. 

RAN'TI-POLE,  -11.  n.   To  run  about  wildly.  [Low.] 
She  used  to  rantipola  about  tlie  house.  Arbuthnot. 

rAnt'I^M,  n.    The  practice  or  the  doctrines  of 

the  Ranters ;  Ranterism.  Wood. 

RANT' V,  (I.  Wild;  noisy.     [Local, Eng.]     Todd. 

rAm'U-L4,  n.  [L.  dim.  oirana,  a  frog.]  {Med.) 
A  siiiall,  soft,  fluctuating,  semi-transparent  tu- 
mor formed  under  the  tongue  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  saliva  in  Wharton's  duct.       Dunglison. 

RM-J\rOjf-CU-LA'  CE-.X,  n.  (Bot.)  An  order  of 
plants,  including  Ranunculus  and  other  allied 
genera.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RA-NUN-CU-LA'CEOUS  (-shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Not- 
ing or  pertaining  to  plants  of  the  order  Ranun- 
culacecB.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RA-NnN'Cy-L'Os,n. ;  pi.  L.  ra-nOn'cu-lI;  Eng. 
ra-nDn'ov-lOs-e?.  [L.  dim.  of  rana,  a  frog ;  It. 
ranuncolo^  or  ranunculo ;  Sp.  ranunculo ;  Fr. 
renoneule.']  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  compris- 
ing numerous  species,  and  indigenous  in  many 
parts  of  the  world;  crowfoot;  butter-cup  ;  —  so 
named  by  Pliny  because  the  aquatic  species 
grow  where  frogs  abound.  Loudon.     Gray. 

RAJfZ  DES  VACHES  (rauz-dj-Vish'),  11.  [Fr., 
meaning  literally  rows  ot  files  of  the  cows.]  A 
simple  and  beautiful  air  of  the  Swiss  herds- 
men, commonly  played  on  a  kind  of  long  trum- 
pet, called  the  Alpine  horn,  or  Alp-horn.  P.  Cyc. 

For  this  reason  [that  it  produced  an  unconquerable  long- 
ine  in  the  Swiss  soldiers  for  home]  the  bands  of  the  Swiss 
regiments  in  foreign  service  were  forbidden  to  play  the  Jianz 
das  Vaches.  -f^-  <^i"^- 

RAP,  n.    [Sw.  rapp  ;  Dan.  rap.  —  Gael,  crap,  crop^ 

1.  A  quick,  smart  blow;  a  knock;  a  stroke. 

Arbiithnot. 

2.  Counterfeit  money.     [Cant.]  Swift. 

3.  A  measure  of  yarn  ;  a  lea.  —  See  Lea. 
RAP,  V.  n.     [A.  S.  hrepan,  to  touch.  —  See  Rap, 

«.]  \i.    RAPPED  ;  pp.   KAPPING,  HAPPED.]   To 

strike  with  a  quick,  smart  blow  ;  to  knock. 

Comes  a  dun  in  the  morning,  and  raps  at  my  door. 

Shenstone. 

RAP,  V.  a.  To  strike  with  a  quick,  smart  blow ; 
to  knock. 

She  rapped  'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick.  Sliak. 

With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door.  Pope, 

To  rap  out,  to  utter  with  hasty  violence,  as  an  oath. 

Addison.  — In  the  United  States,  to  rip  out  is  often 

used  in  the  same  manner. 

RAP,  V.  a.  [L.  rapio,  raptus ;  It.  rapere ;  Sp.  ra- 
par\   Fr.   rariV.]      \i.  rapped  ;  p^.  rapping, 

RAPPED,  or  RAPT.] 

1.  To  snatch  or  hurry  away;  to  seize ;  to 
ravish. 

From  Oxford  I  was  rapt  by  my  nephew,  Sir  Edmund 
Bacon,  to  Kcdgrave.  Wolton. 

2.  To  hurry  out  of  one's  self;  to  affect  with 
rapture  or  ecstasy ;  to  transport ;  to  enrapture. 
"  Rapt  with  joy."  Addison. 

Rant  into  admiration  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  divine 
Areliitect.  Cheme- 

3.  To  exchange  ;  to  truck.  [Low.]     Johnson. 
To  rap  and  rend,  to  seize  or  snatch  by  violence. 

All  they  could  rap  and  rend  and  pilfer.  IJudibras. 

RA-PA'CIOyS  (rf-pa'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  rapax,  rapa- 
cis;  rapio,  to  seize  and  carry  off;  It.  rapace ; 
Sp.  rapaz ;  Fr.  rapace.} 

1.  Disposed  to  seize  by  force  or  violence; 
given  to  plunder ;  greedy  of  plunder  ;  ravenous. 

Well  may  thy  Lord,  appeased. 
Redeem  thee  (luite  from  death's  rapacious  claim.     Milton. 

2.  Noting  an  animal  that  subsists  on  prey ; 
preying;  voracious.  ,  Wright. 

3.  Avaricious;  grasping;  greedy.  Roget. 
Syn. Beasts  of  prey  are  rapacious  ;  all  animals, 

when  affected  by  hunger,  are  ravenous,  greedy,  md 
-  voracious.     A  rapacious  beast ;    a  ravenous  wolf;    a 
voracious  appetite.  —  See  Ferocious. 
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RA-PA'CIOUS-LY    (-shus-),   ad.     In   a  rapacious 
manner  ;  by  rapine  or  violent  robbery.  Johnson. 

RA-PA'CIOUS-NESS  (ra-pa'8lms-ne8),)2.   The  qual- 
ity of  being  rapacious  ;  rapacity.  Burke. 

RA-PA^'I-TY,  n.    [L.  rapacitas ;  It.  rapacita  ;  Sp. 
rapacidad';  Fr.  rapacite.} 

1.  The  quality  of  being  rapacious  ;  addicted- 
ness  to  plunder  ;  ravenousness.  Sprat. 

2.  Avariciousness  ;  greediness  of  gain.  Roget. 

rAP-A-REE',  m.    See  Rapparee.  Roget. 

RAPE,  n.  [L.  raptus  ;  rapio,  to  seize ;  It.  ratto ; 
Fr.  rapt.} 

1.  Act  of  seizing ;  privation  ;  seizure. 

Pear  grew  after  pear. 
Fig  after  fig  came:  time  never  made  j-qpe 
Of  any  dainty  there.  CViai^man. 

2.  Something  seized  or  taken  away,     [r.] 

Where  now  are  all  my  hopes?    O,  never  more 

Shall  they  revive,  nor  death  her  rapes  restore.     Sandys. 

3.  Fruit  plucked  from  the  cluster.  Ray. 
i.  The  refuse  stalks  and  skins  of  raisins,  left 

after  making  British  wines,  used  by  vinegar 
makers,  the  vinegar  being  filtered  through  the 
mass  in  large  wooden  vessels.  Simmonds. 

5.  An  Anglo-Saxon  territorial  division  be- 
tween a  shire  and  a  hundred,  peculiar  to  the 
county  of  Sussex,  Eng.  Brande. 

6.  {Law.)  The  carnal  knowledge  of  a  wo- 
man forcibly  and  against  her  will.  BurHU. 

RAPE,  n.     [Gr.  faTros ;  L.  rapum,  rapa ;  It  rapa. 

—  Dxit.  raapi  QeT.  rUbe;  Sw.  rqfra.']  {Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  oil  extracted  from  its  seeds,  and 
the  succulent  food  it  supplies  to  sheep ;  Bras- 
siea  napus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  RAPE,  n.    Haste.  Fiers  Ploiihman. 

t  RAPE,  V.  a.     To  ravish.  B.  Jonson. 

RAPE'— CAKE,  n.  The  refuse,  or  marc  remaining 
after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  rape-seed ; 

—  used  for  manure.  Farm.  Ency. 

RAPE'-OIL,  n.  A  thick,  yellow  oil  expressed 
from  rape-seed,  used  in  th.e  arts,  and  for  burn- 
ing in  lamps  and  in  lighthouses;  —  also  called 
colza-oil.  Tomlinson. 

RAPE'-b66t,  ».     Rape.  Clarke. 

RAPE'-SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  the  rape  from 
which  oil  is  obtained.  lire. 

RAPE'-WINE,  n.  A  kind  of  poor,  thin  wine,  made 
from  the  dregs  of  raisins  which  have  been 
pressed.  Simmonds. 

RA'PH?,  «.  [Gr.  l)atl)it,  a  seam,  a  suture  ;  jid-uru, 
to  sew  together.]     [Written  also  rhaphe.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  prominent  line,  resembling  a 
raised  seam.  Dimglisoti. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  ridge  or  cord,  being  a  continua- 
tion of  the  seed-stalk  running  from  the  hiluni 
.to  the  chalaza  along  the  side  of  an  anatropous 

or  an  amphitropous  ovule  or  seed.  Gray. 

RAPH'!-DE^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  jjatjjls,  faipihoi,  a  needle.] 
(Bot.)  Mmute,  transparent,  crystalline  bodies, 
usually  acicular,  found  in  the  tissue  of  many 
plants ;  —  written  also  rhaphides.  Lindley. 

RAPH'IL-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  ^a0is,  a  needle.]  (Min.) 
An  asbestiform  tremolite  ;  a  variety  of  horn- 
blende. Dana. 

RAPH-I-O-sAu' RUS,  n.  [Gr.  jiiifitov,  dim.  of  /Sinfi's, 
a  needle,  and  aaifoi,  a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  A  genus 
of  fossil  reptiles  found  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
cretaceous  system.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RAP'JD,  a.  [L.  rapidus  ;  rapio,  to  snatch  and 
carry  away  ;  It.  Sr  Sp.  rapido  ;  Fr.  rapide.} 
Quick  ;  fast ;  fleet ;  speedy  ;  swift ;  brisk. 

RAP'ID,  n. ;  pi.  rXp'id?.     A  part  of  a  river  where 

the  current  is  very  swift ;  —  commonly  used  in 

the  plural.  Qu.  Rev. 

Shootins    tile  rapids,  descending  the  rapids  in   a 

steamboat  or  other  vessel.  Simmonds. 

RA-PID'!-TY,  »j.     ]Ij.rapiditas;U.rapidith;  Sp. 

rapidez ;  Fr.  rapidife.']    The  state  or  the  quality 

of  being  rapid ;  quickness  ;  celerity  ;  swiftness  ; 

velocity  ;  speed ;  celerity.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Quickness. 

RAP'!D-LY,  ad.  With  rapidity  or  celerity  ;  with 
quick  or  rapid  motion  ;  swiftly,  Warton. 


RAPTURIZE 


Celerity ; 


swiftness ;  velocity ; 
Johnson. 


RAP'JD-NfiSS,  n, 
rapidity. 

RA'P}-5R  (ra'p5-er),  re.  \J)Mt.  rapier  \  Ger.  rap- 
pier  ;  Dan .  rapiir.  —  Fr.  rapi^re.}  Formerly  a 
long,  straight  cut-and-thrust  sword;  —  now  a 
small  sword  generally.  Stocqtieler. 

RA'Pt-JgR-PiSH,  u.     The  sword-fish.  Grew. 

rAP'IL,         l„_     [It.] 


RA-PIL'LO,  )  stances. 


Relation  ;  correspond- 
Temple. 


Pulverized  volcanic  sub- 
Wright. 

RAP'INE  (riip'jn),  re.  [L.  rapina ;  rapio,  to  seize 
and  carry  away;  It.  rapina;  Sp.  rapina;  Fr. 
rapine^ 

1.  Forcible  seizure  and  carrying  away  of 
property ;  the  act  of  plundering ;  plunder ;  pil- 
lage ;  spoliation ;  robbery.  King  Charles. 

2.  Violence  ;  force.  Milton. 
Syn. —  Rapine  and  pillage  denote  the  taking  of 

property,  and  pillage  and  plunder,  the  property  taken, 
from  another,  with  more  or  less  violence,  as  in  war; 
but  rapine  implies  more  violence  than  pillage  ox  plun- 
der. Guilty  of  violent  rapine;  pillage  oi  a  town; 
loaded  with  pillage  ox  plunder. 

t  rAp'INE  (rSp'jn),  v.  a.  To  plunder.   Sir  J.  Btick. 

t  RAP'I-NOUS,  a.     Rapacious.  Chapman. 

\  RAPP,  V.  a.  To  transport.  —  See  Rap.  B.  Jonson. 

RAP-PA-REE',  n.  A  wild  Irish  plunderer  ;  — so 
called  from  his  being  armed  with  a  half-pike, 
termed  a  rapery.  Btirnet. 

The  distinction  between  the  Irish  foot-soldier  and  the 
Irish  rapparee  had  never  been  very  strongly  marked.  It 
now  disappeared.  Macaulay. 

RAP-PEE',  re.  [Fr.  rdper,  rapi',  to  grate.]  A  kind 
of  brown  or  black  snuff  made  of  the  darker  and 
ranker  kinds  of  tobacco  moistened.   Simmonds. 

rAp'PIPL,  n.  The  beat  of  the  drum  to  call  sol- 
diers to  arms.  Simmonds. 

RAP'P^N,  n.  A  Swiss  coin  nearly  eqital  to  a  pen- 
ny sterling.  Simmonds. 

RAP'PpR,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  raps. 

2.  The  knocker  of  a  door.  Johnson. 

3.  t  An  oath  or  a  lie.  Bp.  Parker. 

rAp'PING,  ■«.     The  act  of  one  who  raps.  Ed.  HaU. 

t  RAP-PORT',    n.      [Fr.] 
ence ;  proportion. 

f  RAPT,  V.  a.     [From  the  verb  rap.} 

1.  To  carry  away  by  violence.  Daniel. 

2.  To  put  in  ecstasy.  Drayton. 

f  RAPT,  n.    1.  An  ecstasy  ;  a  trance.  Bp.  Morton. 
2.  Rapidity.  Browne. 

RAPT,  p.  a.  from  rap.  Seized  with  rapture ;  trans- 
ported. —  See  Rap. 

fRAPT'pR,  or  fRAPT'OR,  re.  [L.  raptor.}  A 
ravisher  ;  a  plunderer.  Drayton. 

RAP-Tb'RE^,n.  [L.  rajotor,  a  robber.]  (Ornith.) 
An  order  of  birds  which  live  by  rapine,  and  are 
characterized  by  a  strong,  curved,  sharp-edged, 
and  sharp-pointed  beak ;  birds  of  prey  ;  rap- 
tors ;  Aceipitres.  Brande. 

RAP-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Preying;  rapacious;  rapto- 
rious.    "  i?'apionaZ  birds."  Eng.  Cyc. 

RAP-TO'EI-AL,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  prey; 
one  of  the  Raptores.  Smart. 

RAP-TO'RI-OUS,  a.  [li.  raptorius.}  Rapacious; 
raptorial.  Kirby. 

RAP'T0R§,  re.  ^Z.     (OnuYA.)  Raptores.       Smart. 

RAPT'URE  (rSpt'yur,  24),  re.  [L.  rapio,  raptus,  to 
snatch  and  carry  away.] 

1.  t  Violent  rapidity.  Chapman.     Milton. 

2.  Extreme  delight;  ecstasy;  transport;  rav- 
ishment ;  enthusiasm.  Addison. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods; 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore; 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar.  Byron. 

Ton  grow  correct  that  once  with  rapture  writ.        Pope. 
Syn.  —  See  Ecstasy. 

RAPT'URED  (rSpt'yurd),  a.  Enraptured. raomsore. 

tRAPT'UR-IST  (i&pt'yur-Jst),  re.  An  enthusiast. 
*'  Prophets  and  rapturists."  Spenser. 

eApT'IT-RIZE,  v.  a.  &  n.  To  enrapture  :  —  to  be- 
come enraptured  or  transported,  [r.]  JV.  B.  Rev. 


A    E    I    O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  ^,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U.Y,  obscure;  pAre,  FAR,  PAST,  fAlL  ;   HEIR,  HER; 


RAPTUROUS 

RAPT'UR-OUS  (rapt'yur-us),  a.     Full  of  rapture; 
ecstatic;  transporting;  ravishing.     Blackmore. 

RAPT'UR-OUS-LY,  arf.     With  rapture  ;    ecstati- 
cally. *  Booth. 

RA' RJ3-A' VISy   n.     [L.]     A  rare  bird;  a  rare  or 
uncommon  person  or  thing ;  a  curiosity.  Wright. 

rAre,  a.     [L.  rarus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  raro  ;  Fr.  rare.  — 
Dut.  raar;  Ger.,-T)an.,  ^  Sw.  rar.] 

1.  Thin  ;  of  loose  texture  ;  not  thick  or  dense. 
"  A  rare  and  attenuate  substance."  Bacon. 

Bodies  are  much  more  rare  and  porous  than  ie  commonly 
believed.  Water  ia  nineteen  times  lighter,  and  by  conficciuence 
nineteen  times  rarer,  than  gold.  Aewton. 

2.  Thinly  scattered  ;  not  dense  ;  sparse. 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green ; 

Those  I'are  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.  Milton. 

3.  Uncommon  ;  scarce  ;  not  frequent. 


We'll  have  you,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are. 
Painted  upon  a  pole. 


Shdk. 


4.  Valuable  to  a  degree  seldom  found;  un- 
commonly excellent ;  incomparable.       Cowley. 

Above  the  rest  Ijudge  one  beauty  rwe.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Rare  is  opposed  to  common  ;  scarce,  to  pleii- 
iifiil.  Rare  is  applied  to  that  whicli  is  not  often  met 
with,  and  to  matters  of  convenience  and  luxury  ; 
scarce,  to  matters  of  utility  and  necessity.  A  rare  or 
uncommon  plant  or  picture  ;  a  scarce  article  or  com- 
modity.    Money  is  said  to  be  scarce. 

rArg,  a.  [A.  S.  hreow,  hrere,  raw  ;  Dut.  raauw\ 
Ger.  roh\  Dan.  raa;  Sw.  ra.]  Nearly  raw; 
imperfectly  roasted  or  boiled;  underdone. 

New-laid  eggs,  with  Baucis'  busy  care. 
Turned  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare.        Dryden. 
"  We  have  rear,  to  bring  up,  and  rear  or  rare,  signi- 
fying rrtM."  Dean  Hoar. 
1^=-  "  One  of  the  first  expressions  that  would  proba- 
bly strike  an  inexperienced  Londoner,  on  his  arrival 
in  the  United  States,  is  rare,  for  uvderdone,  meat." 
C.  A.  Bristed. — Yet    Bailey   gives    to   this  word   the 
definition  of  rawisk  ;    Johnson,  raw,  not  fully  subdued 
by  the  fire  ;    Smart,  nearly  raw,  imperfectly  roasted  or 
boiled ;   and  the  same  moaning  is  also  given  by  many 
other  English  dictionaries. 

rA'R?E-SHOW  (rir'e-sho),  n.  {rare  and  show.'] 
A  show  carried  about  in  a  box  ;  a  peep-show. 

Of  raree-shows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feats.  Gay. 

RAR-?-PAC'TrON,  n.  [It.  rarefazione  ;  Sp.rare- 
faccion ;  Fr.  rarefaction.']  The  act  of  rarefying 
or  the  state  of  being  rarefied  ;  augmentation  of 
the  intervals  between  the  particles  of  matter  of 
a  body,  as  air,  whereby  the  same  number  of 
particles  occupy  a  larger  space  ;  —  opposed  to 
condensation.  Bv/met. 

RAR'jp-FI-A-BLE,  w.     That  may  be  rarefied. 

rAr'^I-FY  [rar'e-fi,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  ;  rir'e-/t,  P.  ; 
ra're-fi,  Ja.  Sm.],  v.  a.  [L.  rarefacio;  rarus, 
rare,  and  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  rarefare\  Sp.  ra- 
rificar ;  Fr.  rarefier.]  [i.  rarefied  ;  pp.  rar- 
efying, RAREFIED.]  To  make  less  dense,  as 
an  aeriform  body  ;  to  augment  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  particles  of;  —  opposed  to  condense. 

Air  may  be  rarefied  bo  as  to  occupy  a  volume  13.000  times 
greater  than  it  occupies  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  ^ranc^t;. 

RAR'^-FY,  V.  n.     To  become  less  dense.  Dryden. 

rAre'LY,  arf.    1.  Seldom;  not  often.         Swift. 
2.  Finely  ;  nicely ;  accurately,     [r.]      Shah. 

rAre'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  rare;  un- 
commonness;  infrequency. 

Let  the  rareness  the  small  gift  commend.  Dryden. 

2.  Value  arising  from  scarcity.  Bacon. 

3.  Thinness  ;  tenuity  ;  rarity.  Johnson. 

rAre'rTPE,  n.  [rathj  early,  and  ripe.l  An  early 
peach  or  other  fruit.  Downing. 


rARE'-RIPE,  a.     Early  ripe. 


Wright. 


rAr'I-TY  [ra're-te.  S.   W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 

rir'e-te,  P. ;  rSr'e-te,  Wb.  ;  ra're-te  or  rar'e-te, 
Wr.],  n.  [L.  raritas;  It.  rarith;  Sp.  raridad; 
Fr.  raretd.] 

1.  XJncommonness;  infrequency.     Spectator. 

Alas  for  the  rarity 

Of  Christian  charity 

tinder  the  sun.  Hood. 

2.  An  uncommon  or  scarce  thing. 

It  would  be  a  rarity  worth  the  seeing,  could  any  one  show 
ua  such  a  thing  as  a  perfectly  reconciled  enemy.  Sniii.b. 

rAr'I-TY  [r5r'e-te,  W.  F.  ;  ra're-te,  S.  J.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.],n.  Thinness  ;subtilty;— opposed  to  (^e?m^y. 
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This  I  do . . .  only  that  I  may  better  demonstrate  the  great 
rarity  and  tenuity  of  tlieir  imaginary  chaos,  Jientley. 

,gS=-  "  The  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  these 
words  (rar'j-ty  and  rar'^-te)  is  not  only  necessary  to 
convey  their  different  signification,  bat  to  show  their 
different  etymology.  The  first  comes  to  us  from  the 
French  raret^,  and  the  last  from  the  Latin  raritas-, 
which,  therefore,  according  to  the  most  settled  analo- 
gy of  our  language,  ought  to  have  the  antepenultimate 
syllable  short."     Walker. 

RA'^ANT,  a.  [Fi.raser',rasaM,io  shave.]  {Fort.) 
Noting  any  thing  that  will  scratch,  scour,  or 
clean.  Smart. 

rAs'CAL     [ras'keil,     W.    Ja.    Sm.  ;     raa'kjl,    P. 

Nares],  n.  [A.  S,  rascal,  a  lean,  worthless 
deer.  Junius.  Johnson.  Bosworth.  —  "Though 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  introduction  of 
the  letter  s,  the  true  origin  seems  to  be  the  old 
■wQTdi  rakel,  or  rechel;  Ft.  raicaille."  Richard- 
son.—  Dut.  §  Ger.  re/cel.] 

1.  A  lean  deer  ;  a  deer  not  fit  to  hunt  or  kilL 

The  noblest  deer  hath  [horns]  as  huge  as  the  rascal.      Sliak. 

2.  A  sorry,  mean,  dishonest  ^vretch ;  a  scoun- 
drel ;  a  scapegrace  ;  a  knave  ;  a  villain. 

The  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse.  ShaJc. 

RAS'CAL,  a.     1.  Mean;  base;  rascally.      "The 

rascal  and  vile  sort  of  men."  [r.]  Barret. 

2.  Lean  ;  as,  "  Rascal  deer.  Johnson. 

RAS-CAL'I-TY,  n.    1.  f  Low,  mean  people.  "The 

rascality  ancl  lowest  of  the  people."  South. 

2.  The  act  or  acts  of  a  rascal ;  petty  villany  ; 

knavery  ;  vile  conduct.  A.  Wood. 

RAS-CAL'LION  (r?B-kai'yun),  n.  One  of  the  low- 
est people  ;  a  mean  wretch ;  a  rascal.  Hudibras. 

rAs'CAL-LY,  a.     Mean;  sorry;  base;  worthless. 

Faith,  madam,  this  is  that  rascally  captain's  plot.    Killigrew. 


SE,  or  RASE  [raz,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  raz  or  ras,  W. 
?.  if,],  V.  a.  [L.  rado,  rasus  ;  It.  rasarc;  Sp. 
raser ;   Fr.  raser.]       [i.   rased  ;  pp.   rasing, 

RASED.] 

1.  To  touch  superficially  in  passing  ;  to  graze. 

Might  not  the  bullet  that  rased  his  cheek  have  gone  into 
his  head?  Shak. 

2.  To  blot  out ;  to  rub  out ;  to  erase  ;  to  ef- 
face ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  cancel ;  to  expunge. 

Our  quick-returning  folly  cancels  all. 
As  the  tide  ruBhing  rases  what  is  writ 
In  yielding  sands,  and  smooths  the  lettered  shore.  Yoimg. 

3.  To  overthrow ;  to  destroy  completely ;  to 
raze.  —  See  Kaze.  Milton. 

fRASE,  n.  L  A  grazing  ;  a  slight  wound.  Hooker. 

2.  An  erasure ;  a  cancel.  Johnson. 

3.  t  {Eng.  Laio.)  A  measure  in  which  the  com- 
modity measured  was  made  even  with  the  top  of 
the  measure,  by  scraping  or  striking  off  all  that 
was  above  it.  Burrill. 

rAsh,  a.  [A.  S.  hreosan,  to  rush;  Dut.  ^  Ger. 
rasch,  rash ;  Dan.  §  Sw.  rask.] 

1.  Being  or  acting  without  caution  or  reflec- 
tion ;  hasty  ;  precipitate ;  headlong ;  reckless. 

This  is  to  be  bold  without  shame,  ramft -without  Bkill.  full 
of  words  without  wit.  Aacham. 

2.  t Requiring  haste  ;  pressing;  urgent. 

I  have  scarce  leisure  to  salute  you, 

My  matter  is  so  rash.  Shdk, 

3.  t  Quick ;  sudden. "J?csA  gunpowder, "SAaA. 

4.  Dry  and  crumbling,  as  corn,  [Local.]  Grose. 

RASH,  n.  \\t.rascia,  serge;  raso,  satin.]  fA 
kind  of  silk  or  satin  stuff.  Johnson. 

RASH,  n.  [Fr.  rache.  —  It.  raschia,  the  itch,] 
{Med.)  A  more  or  less  viscid,  circumscribed,  or 
diffuse  redness  of  the  skin,  which  diminishes  or 
disappears  transiently  under  the  pressure  of 
the  finger ;  an  exanthem.  Dunglison. 

Lichenous  rash,  (^Med.)  lichen See  Lichen,  No.  2. 

■f"  rAsh,  v.  a.     [It,  raschiare.] 

1.  To  cut  into  pieces  ;  to  divide  ;  to  slash.  "  I 
.  .  .  rashed  his  doublet  sleeve."  B.  Jonson. 
"His  crest  is  rashed  away."     Dryden. 

2.  To  strike  by  a  glancing  blow. 

He  dreamt  the  boar  had  rashed.  off  his  helm.  Shak. 

rAsh'^R,  n.  ["Probably  so  called  from  the  rasA- 
7iess  or  haste  with  which  the  cookery  is  de- 
spatched." Richardson.]  A  thin  slice  of  bacon 
or  pork  for  frying.  Shak. 

t  RAsH'Fti'L,  a.     Hasty  ;  rash.  Tubervilte. 

RAsh'LING,  n.     One  who  acts  rashly.     Sylvester. 


RAT 

RAsh'LY,  ad.  Hastily;  violently;  without  con- 
sideration; precipitately.  South. 

RASll'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  rash;  te- 
merity; hastiness;  precipitancy. 

Rashness  is  the  error  of  youth,  timid  caution  of  age.  Cotton. 
Byn.— Rashness,  temerity,  hastiness,  and  precipi- 
tancy, ail  imply  a  want  of  deliberation  and  fore- 
thought. Rashness  refers  more  to  the  act ;  temerity 
to  the  disposition.  Hastiness  and  precipitancy  are 
modes  or  characteristicg  of  rashness.  A  person  who 
is  hastij  or  precipitate  acts  without  deliberation  ;  one 
who  is  rash  acta  without  prudence  or  forethougljt ; 
one  who  is  foal-hardy  exposes  himself  to  danger  for 
some  trifling  object, 

RAS-KOL'mKS,  n.pl.  {Eccl.)  The  largest  and 
most  important  class  of  dissenters  from  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia.  Brande. 

R.^-Sb  ' RE§,  n.  pi.  [L.  rado,  rasus,  to  scratch.] 
{Ornith.)  An  order  of  birds  including  the 
poultry,  pheasants,  partridges,  &c.,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  Gallince  of  LinuEeus.        Baird. 

RA-S6'RI-AL,  a.  {Ornith.)  Noting  birds  of  the 
order  Rasores.  Sivainson. 

rAsp  (12),  n.  [Dut.  rasp  ;  Ger.  raspel\  Dan. 
raspe;  Sw.  rasp.  —  It.  Sx,  Sp.  raspa;  Fr.  rape.] 
A  kind  of  large,  coarse  file,  made  rough  by  an- 
gular indentations.  —  See  File.  Moxon. 

fRAsP,  ft.     [It.  raspo.]     A  raspberry.         Bacon. 

rAsp,  v.  a.  [Dut.  raspen,  formerly  written  rap- 
sen,  from  reiben,  to  rub  ;  reiben,  repsen,  rapsen, 
and  by  a  common  transposition  of  the  letters 
ps,  raspen.  Richardson.  —  Ger.  raspeln ;  Dan. 
raspe ;  Sw.  raspa.  —  It.  raspare  ;  Sp.  raspar  ; 
Fr.  rdper.]  [i.  rasped  ;  pp.  rasping,  rasped.] 
To  rub  or  abrade  with  a  rasp.  Moxon. 

rAsp'A-TO-RY,  71.  [Fr.  raspatoir.]  A  surgeon's 
rasp.  Wiseman. 

II  rA^P'B^R-RY  (r4z'bei-re  or  ras'her-e)  [riz'ber-e, 
P.  J.  F.  Wr.  ;  ras'ber-e,  -S.  W.  Ja. ;  raz'ber-e, 
K.  Sm.],  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  and  its  fruit,  of 
the  genus  Rubus,  or  bramble  ;  —  so  called  from 
the  rasping  roughness  of  the  plant  or  of  the 
fruit.  Loudon, 

II  rAsP'B^R-RY-BUSH  (riz'ber-e-b(ish),  ,t.  {Bot.) 
A  shrub  that  bears  raspberries.  Johnson. 

rAsP'J^R,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  rasps. 

rAsp'ING-MILL,  n.     A  kind  of  saw-mill.      Sim. 

RASSE,  n.  {Zoul.)  A 
carnivorous  quadru- 
ped of  the  family 
Viveridcs  or  civets, 
found  in  Java  ;  Vi~ 
verra  rasse. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

jCSeT"  The  rasse  yields  Rasse, 

a  perfume  resembling  that  furnished  by  the  Vivcrra 
civetta,  or  civet  cat,  and  highly  prized  among  the  Jav- 
anese.    Eng.  Cyc. 

RA'^URE  (ra'zhur),  n.  \Jj.  rasura\  rado,  rasus, 
to  scrape.] 

1.  The  act  of  scraping  or  shaving;  erasure. 
"By  that  rasure  or  scraping."  Bp.  Fisher. 

2.  The  mark  by  which  any  writing  is  can- 
celled or  obliterated.  Ayliffe. 

rAt,  ft.  [A.  S.  r(Et ;  Dut.  rat ;  Ger.  ratte  ;  Dan. 
rotte ;  Sw.  ratta.  —  It.  ratto  ;  Sp.  rata  ;  Fr.  rat. 
—  Bret.  raz.  "  Related  to  the  L.  rodo,  to  gnaw." 
Bosworth.]  {Zovl.)  The  popular  name  of  several 
species  of  rodent  quadrupeds  of  the  genus  Mus, 
allied  to  the  mouse,  but  larger. 

^^~  "  The  black  rat  (Mus  rattus)  was  at  one  time 
the  common  rat  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing before  the  brown  rat  {Mus  dccumanus),  or 
Norway  rat,  which  is  a  more  enterprising  and  stronger 
species.  This  rat  has  now  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  is  equally  common  in  America, 
where,  as  in  Europe,  it  has  superseded  the  black  rat." 
Baird. 

To  smell  a  rat,  to  suspect  something,  and  be  on  the 
watch  for  it,  as  a  cat  for  prey.  Hudibras. 

RAT,  V.  n.    \i.  ratted  ;  pp.  ratting,  ratted.] 

1.  To  leave  when  it  is  no  longer  safe,  or  for 

one's  interest,  to  stay  ;  to  quit  a  falling  party  or 

cause  ;  to  forsake  the  weaker  for  the  stronger 

party.  Lord  Eldon. 

To  rat  is  a  cant  term,  of  modern  use,  applied  (o  one  who 


MIEN,  SIR;    m6vE,    NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  rOle.  —  9,  gj,  ^,  |,  soft;   £,  G,  £,  g,  hard;    i^  as  z ;   1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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deserts  hiB  politicdl  party  for  the  sake  of  nibbling  the  public 
wealth,  in  company  witli  others  who  happen  to  be,  or  seem 
likely  to  be,  in  closer  contact  with  it.  Smart. 

He  now  changed  his  party;  but,  I  must  say,  without  being 
at  oU  liable  to  tlie  imputation  of  a  change  from  mercenary 
motives  which  is  conveyed  by  the  modern  word  ratting. 

Lord  Campbell. 

2.  {Printing.)  To  work  at  less  than  the  es- 
tablished prices.  Adams. 
RA-TA-BTl'I-TV,     I  „,  The  quality  of  being  rata- 
RAT'A-BLE-NKSS,  >  ble.                      Month.  Mag. 

RAT'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  rated  ;  set  at  a 
certain  value  ;  estimated  ;  reckoned. 

I  collect  out  of  the  abbey  book  of  Burton  that  twenty  orse 
were  ratable  to  two  marks  of  silver.  Camden, 

2.  Made  according  to  a  certain  rate  ;  pro  rata. 

A  ratable  payment  of  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  in  equal 
degree  is  clearly  the  most  equitable  method.  Blackstone. 

3.  Liable  or  subjected,  to  taxation.       Wright. 
RAT'A-BLY,  ad.     By  rate  ;  proportionably. 

RAT-A-FI'A  (i-at-a-fe'^  or  rat-?i-fe')  [rat-^-fe'?,  S. 
W.  P.  F.'ja.  K.;  mt-^-fe',  J.  Wb.  ;  rat-^-fe'?  or 
rat-^-fe',  S/n.  Wr.']^n.  [Sp.]  A  liquor  prepared 
by  imparting  to  ardent  spirits  the  flavor  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fruits,  adding  sugar.  Dunglison. 
IS^  It  is  so  called  from  the  cnstom  of  dritilcingsuch 
liquors  at  the  ratification  of  an  agreement.  Tomlinson. 

RA-TAN'  (r?-tan'))  «.     See  Rattan. 

rAt'AN-HY,  n.  (Bot.)  The  astringent  root  of  a 
Peruvian' plant  {Krameria  triandra),  used  as  a 
dentifrice,  &c. ;  — written  also  rhatany  and  rat- 
any. —  See  Rhatany.  Dunglison. 

rAT'-CATCH-^R,  n.     One  that  catches  rats. 

RATCH,  n.  A  ratchet :  —  a  ratchet-wheel.  Bailey. 

rAtch'^jL,  7t.     {Mining.)  Loose  stones.     Weale. 

RATCH' PT,  n.  An  arm  or  piece  of  mechanism, 
one  extremity  of  which  abuts  against  the  teeth 
of  a  ratchet-wheel,  the  other  extremity  being 
either  freely  jointed  to  a  reciprocating  driver 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  a  continuous 
motion  to  the  wheel,  or  attached  to  a  fixed 
centre,  to  insure  the  wheel  against  reverse  mo- 
tion.—  See  Ratchet- AVHEEL.  Brande. 

RATCH'jpT-BRACE,  n.  A  tool  for  drilling  a  hole 
in  a  narrow  plane,  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
room  to  use  the  common  brace.  Weale. 

rAtch'^T-WHEEL,  n.  "A  wheel 
having  teeth  like  those  of  a  saw, 
against  which  the  ratchet  abuts. 
Brande. 

RATE,  n.     [L.  reor^  ratus,  to  reck- 
on ;  Norm.  Fr.  rate.] 

1.  Something  supposed  or  laid  Ratchet-wheel, 
down  as  of  a  certain  value  in  relation  to  which 
other  things  are  estimated  ;  a  standard. 

Heretofore  the  rate  and  standard  of  wit  was  very  different 
from  what  it  is  nowadays.  South. 

2.  The  price  of  things  with  relation  to  a 
standard ;   cost. 

How  many  things  do  we  value  because  they  come,  at  dear 
ratno,  from  Jupan  and  Cliina,  which,  if  they  wore  our  own 
manufacture,  common  to  be  had,  and  for  a  little  money, 
would  be  neglected!  Locke. 

3.  An  allowance  according  to  a  standard. 

The  one  right  feeble  through  the  evil  rate 

Of  food  which  in  her  duress  she  had  found.         Spenser. 

4.  Comparative  value  ;  proportion  ;  ratio  ; 
degree  ;  estimation  ;  valuation ;  rank.      South. 

I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  i-ate.  Shak. 

5.  Degree  to,  or  in,  which  any  thing  is  done. 

She  asked  him  how  he  would  talk  to  her  after  marriage,  if 
he  talked  at  this  rate  before.  AdiRson. 

6.  {Laio.)  A  public  valuation  or  assessment 
of  estates;  —  a  tax  assessed  according  to  the 
value  of  property;  a  parish  tax;  as,  "Church 
rates'*  Bouvier. 

7.  {Naut.)  The  order  or  class,  degree  or  dis- 
tinction, into  which  ships  of  war  are  divided, 
according  to  their  force,  burden,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

Rate  of  exchange^  (Com.)  the  actual  price  at  which 
a  hill,  drawn  in  one  country  upon  another  country, 
can  be  bought  or  obtained  in  the  former  country,  at 
any  given  time.  Burrill.  —  Rate  per  cent.,  {Inter p.st.) 
the  proportion  in  parts  of  a  Jiuudred  which  is  paid  for 
the  use  of  money. 

Syn.  — See  Ratio,  Tax. 

RATE,  V.  a.      [i.  RATED  ;  pp.  RATING,  RATEB.] 

1  To  value  at  a  certain  rate;  to  estimate  ;  to 
appraise.     "  Hating  myself  as  nothing,"    ^''-^ 

You  seem  not  high  enough  your  joys  to  rate. 


2.  To  determine  the  rate  of  in  respect  to  a 
variation  from  a  standard  ;  as,  "  To  rate  a.  chro- 
nometer,*' i.  e.  to  determine  the  rate  of  its  gain 
or  loss  in  respect  to  true  time, 

3.  To  determine  the  degrees  or  proportions 
of,  with  regard  to  parts  that  make  up  a  whole. 

Smart. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  advance  or  promote,  as  ordi- 
nary seamen.  Mar.  Diet. 

Syn.  — See  Estimate. 

RATE,  V,  n.     1.  To  make  an  estimate.  Kettlewell. 
2.  {Naut.)  To  be  ranked  or  classed  in  a  cer- 
tain order.  Burn. 

RATE,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  hrethian,  to  scold.    Richard- 
son.\     To  chide  vehemently  ;  to  scold. 

The  good  woman,  on  her  return,  finding  her  cakes  all 
burnt,  rated  the  king  [Alfred]  very  severely,  and  upbraided 
him  that  he  always  seemed  very  well  pleased  to  eat  her  warm 
cakes,  though  he  was  thus  negligent  in  toasting  them.  Hume. 

RAT';pR,  n.     One  who  rates  or  estimates. 


fRATH,  rt.     [Ir.]     1.  A  hill. 

2.  A  castrametation  or  fortress. 


Spenser. 
Britton. 


Shak. 

X)ryden 


fRATH,  }  (j_  [-^^  s_  rath."]  Early  ;  coming  be- 
t  RATHE,  )  fore  the  time  ;  quick. 

Bring  the  rath  primrose,  that  forsaken  dies.  Milton. 

t  RATH,  ad.     Soon ;  betimes ;  early.        Chaucer. 

rATH'^R  [rath'er,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  R.  }Vr.  Wb.; 
rath'er  or  ra'tJier,  W. ;  ra'ther,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C],  ad. 
[A.  S.  rcethe,  rath,  quick  ;  rath,  —  comp.  rathnr, 
rather  ;  —  sup.  rathost,  rathest.  —  In  English  the 
comparative  rather  only  is  now  used.] 

1.  More  readily ;  more  willingly ;  in  prefer- 
ence to  ;   sooner  ;  more. 

You  will  take  this  rather  than  that. 
Men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light.  John  iii.  19, 

2.  In  some  measure  or  degree ;  moderately ; 
as,  "She  is  raMf?r  pretty." 

3.  More  especially;  chiefly. 

You  are  come  to  me  in  a  happy  time. 

The  rather  for  I  have  some  part  in  hand.  Shak. 

4.  In  some  degree  to  the  contrary. 

She  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse.  Mark  v.  20. 

To  have  rather,  to  desire  in  preference.  —  See  Have. 

I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such  a  Ro- 
man. Shak. 

I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding  than 
ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.      1  Cor.  xiv.  19. 

fl£g=-  "  To  have  rather  I  think  a  barbarous  expression, 
of  late  introduction  into  our  language,  for  wliich  it 
is  better  to  say  will  rather."  Jo/mson.  — The  expres- 
sion had  rather  has  been  long  in  use,  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  respectable  authorities  ;  but  instead  of  it, 
the  phrase  would  rather  has  latterly  been  used  by  good 
writers,  and  it  is  preferred  by  various  grammarians. 

fl@=  "  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  this  word  is  the 
comparative  of  rath,  a  Saxon  word  signifying  soon, 
and  that  it  still  retains  its  original  signification  ;  as 
we  may  say,  '  I  would  sooner  do  a  thing,'  with  as 
much  propriety  as  '  I  would  rather  do  it.'  Some  very 
respectable  speakers  pronounce  this  word  with  the 
first  syllable  like  that  in  ra-i'en ;  and  Mr.  Nares  has 
adopted  this  pronunciation.  Dr.  Ash  and  Bailey 
seem  to  he  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  all  the- other  or- 
thoepists,  from  whom  we  can  certainly  know  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel,  as  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphin- 
ston,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry, 
Buchanan,  and  Entick,  make  it  short.  There  is  a 
pronunciation  of  this,  and  some  few  other  words, 
which  may  not  improperly  be  called  diminutive. 
Thus,  in  familiar  conversation,  when  we  wish  to  ex- 
press very  little,  we  sometimes  lengthen  the  vowel, 
and  pronounce  the  word  as  if  written  Icetle.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  rather  signifies  jvst  preferable, 
we  lengthen  the  first  vowel,  and  pronounce  it  long 
and  slender,  as  if  written  rayther  ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  reason  that  .the  long,  slender  sound  of  the 
vowel  has  so  much  obtained  ;  for  usage  seems  to  be 
clearly  on  the  side  of  the  other  pronunciation,  and 
analogy  requires  it,  as  this  word  is  hut  the  old  com- 
parative of  the  word  rath,  soon."     Walker. 

f  rAth'J^IR,  a.     More  early  ;  being  before  ;  prior. 

Wickliffe. 
RATH'OFF-ITE,  n.     {Min.)  A  species  of  garnet 
found  in  Sweden.  Brande. 

rATH'rIpE,  71.  Arareripe.  [Local,Eng.]  Ray. 
rAth'— RIPE,  a.  Early  ripe  ;  rare-ripe.  Forby. 
RAT-I-Fi'A,  n.    See  E-ATAriA. 

rAt-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [It.  ratiftcazione ;  Sp. 
ratijicacion  ;  Fr.  ratification.']  The  act  of  rati- 
fying; the  act  by  which  a  competent  authority 
gives  validity  to  an  instrument,  agreement,  &c. ; 
confirmation. 


SSS^  "  The  term  is  ordinarily  used  in  international 
law  for  the  sanction  given  by  governments  to  treaties 
contracted  by  their  representatives."    Brande. 

rAt'J-FI-.5;r,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  ratifies. 

rAt'I-FY,  v.  a.     [L.  ratus,  fixed,  valid,  andyofto, 
to  make  ;  Jx.  ratificai'e ',  S^.  raiijlcar;  Fr.  rati- 

Jler.']  [i.  RATIFIED;  jC"/?.  KATirxiNG,  RATIFIED.] 

Iq  approve  and  sanction;  to  make  valid;  to 
confirm;  to  settle  ;  to  establish. 

A  solemn  compact  let  us  ratify.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Ratify  a  treaty,  an  agreement,  a  ccmtract ; 

conjirm  a  report ;  settle  a  dispute  ;  establish  a  principle. 

We  approve  of  a  contract  before  we  consent  to  it,  and 

we  consent  to  it  before  we  ratify  it. —  See  Confirm. 

tRAT-J-HA-Bi"TION,  n.     Ratification;  approba- 
tion; confirmation.  Bp.  Taylor. 

RAt'jNG,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  rates. 

RA'TJ-6  (ra'she-o),n. ;  pi.  ra'ti-o^  (ra'she-oz).  [L.] 

1.  t  Literally,  reason  ;  cause. 

In  this  consists  the  7-0(10  and  essential  ground  of  the  gos- 
pel doctrine.  Waterland. 

2.  The  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  of 
the  same  kind  ;  proportion  ;  rate. 

3.  {Math.)  The  measure  of  the  relation  which 
one  magnitude  or  quantity  bears  to  another  of 
the  same  kind.  Thus  the  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  fraction  ^  ;  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  by  the  fraction  | ;  so  that  the  ratio  of 
two  magnitudes  to  each  other  is  the  quotient 
resulting  from  dividing  one  by  the  other:  —  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  rule  of  three  in 
arithmetic.  Davies. 

Double  or  dvple  ratio,  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  2. 
—  Duplicate  ratio,  the  ratio  resulting  from  raising  the 
two  terms  of  a  ratio  to  the  second  power ;  thus  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  the  ratio  of  a2  to  b^,  ex- 

pressed  thus,  — ,  or  thus,  ~.  —  Triplicate  ratio,  the 
ratio  resulting  from  raising  the  two  terms  of  a  ratio 
to  the  third  power  ;  thus  the  triplicate  ratio  of  a  to  J  is 
the  ratio  of  a^  to  63,  expressed  thus,  — ,  or  thus,  — .  — 

Triple  ratio,  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  3. —  Com- 
pound ratio,  the  ratio  resulting  from  multiplying  to- 
gether the  antecedents,  and  also  the  consequents,  of 
two  or  more  ratios.  Thus  the  ratio  compounded  of 
the  two  ratios  of  a  to  b,  and  c  to  d,  is  the  ratio  of  a  c 
to  b  d.  —  Subduplicate  ratio,  the  ratio  of  the  second 
roots  of  the  terms  of  a  ratio  ;  thus  the  ratio  of -^^a  to 
■^6  is  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  atob. —  Sesquiplicat^ 
ratio,  the  ratio  conspounded  of  a  ratio  and  its  subdu- 
plicate ratio.  Thus  the  ratio  of  •v'a?  to  '^b''  is  the  ses~ 
guiplicate  ratio  of  a  to  b. —  Rational  ratio,  a, ratio 
that  can  be  expressed  by  two  rational  numbers;  as 
the  ratio  of  2  to  10,  or  of  ^  to  ^.  —  Irrational  ratio,  a 
ratio  that  cannot  be  expressed  by  that  of  one  rational 
number  to  another,  as  the  ratio  of  ^5  to  ^7.  —  Recip- 
rocal ratio,  the  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  two  quanti- 
ties ;  thus  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  5  to  2  is  the  ratio  of  | 
to  ^.  —  Sesqvialterate  ratio,  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to 
I^. —  Sesquitertian  ratio,  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  J, 
or  15. —  Subduple  ratio,  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  ^.  — 
Subtriple  ratio,  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  J.  —  Ratio  of 
equality,  a  ratio  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of 
which  are  equal  to  each  other,  or  which  is  equal  to 
1.  —  Ratio  of  a  geometrical  progression,  the  constant 
quantity  by  which  each  term  is  multiplied  to  pro- 
duce the  succeeding  one.  Dories.  —  Direct  ratio, 
an  expression  used  in  reference  to  two  quantities  or 
magnitudes  whicli  have  a  certain  ratio  to  each  other, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  subject  to  increase  or  dimi- 
nution, so  that,  if  one  increases  or  diminishes,  tlie 
other  increases  or  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  ; 
thus,  if  a  yard  of  cloth  is  worth  five  dollars,  three 
yards  are  worth  fifteen  dollars,  the  proportion  or  ratio 
of  value  to  quantity  remaining  unaltered. — Inverse 
ratio,  an  expression  used  in  reference  to  two  quanti- 
ties such  that,  when  one  increases,  the  other  neces- 
sarily diminishes  in  the  same  proportion,  and,  vice 
versa,  when  one  diminishes,  the  other  increases  in  the 
same  proportion  ;  the  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  two 
quantities. 

Syn.  —  Ratio  is  applied  to  numbers  and  quantity; 
as,  arithmetical  or  p;eometrical  ratio.  Thus  in  the 
geometrical  progression  9,  4,  8,  16,  the  ratio  is  the 
number  2  by  which  each  term  is  multiplied  to  pro- 
duce the  succeeding  term.  Ratio  relates  to  two  quan- 
tities ;  proportion  to  four.  Proportionis  an  equality  of 
ratios.  Rate  is  employed  in  common  concerns  j  as, 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  j  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a 
week.  Proportion  is  employed  in  matters  of  science 
and  the  arts,  and  has  respect  to  size,  number,  and 
parts.  The  beauty  of  a  work  of  art  depends  much  on 
the  (Xy^Q  proportion  of  the  different  parts. 

II  RA-T|-6g'I-NATE    (r£ish-?-os'e-nat)    [rSsh-e-iSs'?- 


A    E    I    d    U    Y    long;   A,  E,  f,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ip,  \,  O,  I.T,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  fAr,  FAST,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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nat,  W.  P.  E.  Sm.  Wr. ;  rri-sho'se-nat,  S. ;  ra-sli?- 
Ss'e-nat,  Xi.],  v.  n.  ["L.  ratioci?ior,  ratiocinatus; 
ratiOj  reason  ;  It.  raziocinare  ;  Sp.  raciocinar.'\ 
To  reason  ;   to  argue,     [r.]  Sir  W.  Petty. 

II  RA-TI-69-J-NA'TigN  [i^ah-e-Ss-^-na'shyn, T^.  P. 
J.  E.  F.  Sm.  C.  Wr\  r^-sho-s^-na'sliun,  S.;  ra- 
she-oa-e-na'sUun,  Ja.],  n.  [L.  ratiociftatio  ;  It. 
raziocinio  ;  Sp.  raciocinacion.l  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  reasoning. 

The  schoolmen  make  a  third  act  of  the  mind,  which,  they 
call  ratiocination;  and  we  may  style  it  the  generation  of  a 
judgment  from  others  actually  in  our  understanding,  lacker. 

II  RA-TI-69'j-NA-TiVE  (raah-e-Sa'e-n^i-tiv),  a.  [L. 
ratiocinativus'i  It.  raziocinativo.]  Argumenta- 
tive ;  reasoning,     [r.]  */•  S.  Mill. 

RA'TION,  «.  [L.  ratio,  proportion;  It.  razione; 
Sp.  racion;  Fr.  ration.] 

1.  {Mil.)  An  allowance  or  portion  of  food, 
ammunition,  &c.,  assigned  daily  to  an  officer  or 
soldier,  when  troops  are  on  service.  Burke. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  certain  allowance  of  provisions 
to  naval  officers  and  seamen  for  their  daily  sub- 
sistence. Mar.  Diet. 

II  RA"TION-AL  (rSsh'un-al)  [r^sh'un-^I,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  E.  F.  fa.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  B.  CI.;  ra'shun-gl, 
Wb.],  a.  [L.  rationalis  ;  ratio,  reason  ;  It.  ra- 
zionale ;  Sp.  racional ;  Fr.  rationnel^ 

1.  Having  the  power  of,  or  agreeable  to,  reason. 

It  is  our  glory  and  happiness  to  have  a  rational  nature.  Law. 
"When  the  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the  unerring  dic- 
tates of  our  faculties,  we  say  the  inference  is  rational,  Glanvill. 

2.  Governed  by  reason  ;  reasonable  ;  wise  ; 
judicious.     "A  rational  man."  Johnson. 

Rational  divinity,  (TVteoZ.)  that  system  of  religion 
which  professes  to  appeal  exclusively  to  reason,  and 
admits  no  tc-nets  which  the  reason  of  man  cannot 
fully  comprehend.  Eden.  —  Rational  horizon,  {Mstron.) 
a  plane,  conceived  to  extend  to  the  region  of  the  stars, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  parallel 
to  the  sensible  horizon  of  the  observer's  station.  Her- 
schel.  —  Rational  quantity,  {Math.)  a  quantity  that  in- 
volves no  radicals;  —  so  called  in  contradistinction 
to  radical  quantities,  which  are  irrational,  i.  e.  incapa- 
ble of  being  expressed  by  exact  parts  of  unity.    Davies. 

j^^  It  is  very  common  in  the  United  States  to  pro- 
nounce rational  and  national  with  the  first  syllable 
long  —  ra'tional,na'tional ;  but  this  mode  is  not  coun- 
tenanced by  any  of  the  English  orthoeplsts. 

Syn. —  Rational  and  reasonable  are  originally  de- 
rived from  the  same  Latin  word,  ratio,  reason ;  yet 
rational  is  more  directly  from  the  Latin  ratio,  rationa- 
lis, and  reasonable  from  the  English  word  reason.  Ra- 
tional is  the  more  speculative  term ;  reasonable,  the 
more  common  and  practical.  One  who  is  possessed 
of  reason  is  rational ;  one  who  exercises  reason,  rea- 
sonable. AU  men  are  deemed  rational^  though  many 
are  far  from  being  reasonable.  A  rational  being ;  a 
reasonable  man.  Rational  and  reasonable,  as  applied 
to  things,  both  signify  in  accordance  with  reason  j 
but  rational  is  commonly  used  with  reference  to  ab- 
stract matters,  and  reasonable  to  the  business  of  life  ; 
as,  a  rational  ground  or  motive  ;  a  reasonable  proposi- 
tion or  demand. 

II  rA"TION-AL  (rash'un-?!),  n.  A  rational  being. 
"  The  world  of  ratibnals."  Youny. 

RA-TI-0-NA'L5  (rash-e-o-na'Ie)  [r^sh-e-o-na'le,  P. 
E.  R. ;  ra-she-o-na'le,  Ja,  Sm. ;  r3,sh-Lin-a'le,  K. 
B.  ;  rash-un-al',  C. ;  ra-shun-a'le,  Wb.^,  n.  '  [L. 
rationalisy  rationale,  rational,  theoretical.] 

1.  A  detail  with  reasons. 

Holding  out,  oa  it  were,  to  view  a  rationale  of  the  universe. 

Coventry. 

2.  A  theoretical  solution  or  explanation. 

There  cannot  be  a  body  of  rulea  without  a  rationajc,  and 
this  rationale  constitutea  the  science.  Sir  Q.  G.  Lewis. 

II  RA"TION-AL-i§M:  (rasVyn-gil-izm),  «.  [Fr.  ra- 
tionaUsme.'\ 

1.  {Phil.)  The  doctrine  that  reason  furnishes 
certain  elements,  without  which  experience  is 
not  possible. 

jO®-  "  Rati0.alism,  in  philosophy,  is  opposed  to 
sensualism,  sensuism,  or  sensism,  according  to  which 
all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  sense.  It  is  also 
oppc^ed  to  empiricism,  which  refers  all  our  knowledge 
to  sensation  and  rejection,  or  experience."    Memino: 

2.  (Theol.)  Interpretation  of  Scripture  truths 
on  the  principles  of  human  reason  :  — the  adop- 
tion of  reason  as  a  sole  and  sufficient  guide, 
exclusive  of  tradition  and  revelation ;  —  opposed 
to  super  naturalism.  Brit.  Crit. 


I  RA"TI0N-AL-IST  (i^sh'un-?il-ist),  n.  One  who 
adheres  to  rationalism  :  —  one  who  adopts  rea- 
son as  his  only  guide  in  philosophy  or  religion. 

The  empirical  philosophers  are  like  pismires;  they  only 
lay  up  and  use  their  store.    The  rationalists,  are  like  the  spi- 


ders; they  spin  all  out  of  their  own  boweld.  But  give  me  a 
philosopher  who,  like  the  bee,  hath  a  middle  faculty,  gather- 
ing from  abroad,  but  digesting  tJiat  wbich  is  gathered  by  hie 
own  virtue.  liucon. 

I  RA"TION-AL-iST,  w.  Helating  to  rationalism; 
rationalistic.  Hoppus. 

I  UA-TION-AL-IS'TJC,         )  „.     Relating   to   ra- 

I  RA-TION-AL-IS'TJ-CAL,  )  tionalism  or  ration- 
alists ;  accordant  with  rationalism.     Brtt.  Crit. 

I  EA-TION-AL-IS'T}-OAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  rational- 
istic manner.  Ec.  Hev. 

I  RA-Ti-O-NAL'j-TY  (;riish-e-o-nai'?-te),  n.  [L.  ra- 
tionaUtas  ;  It.  razionaUta ;  Sp.  racionalidad ; 
Fr.  rationaliU.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  rational ;  the  power 
of  reasoning. 

"With  piety  begins  all  good  on  eartli; 

'T  is  the  tirst-Dorn  of  raiiojialit!/.  Young. 

2.  Soundness  or  sanity  of  mind.  Smart. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  reasonable  ;  reasona- 
bleness. 

In  human  occurrences,  there  have  been  many  well-direct- 
ed intentions,  whose  rationalities  will  never  bear  a  rigid  ex- 
amination. Browne. 

RA"TIpN-AL-IZE,  V.  n,  \i.  RATIONALIZED  ;  pp. 
KATIONALl'zlNG,    RATIONALIZED.]        To     adopt 

reason  as  the  only  guide  in  philosophy  or  re- 
ligion ;  to  act  the  rationalist. 

To  rationalize  is  to  ask  for  reasons  out  of  place;  to  ask 
improperly  how  we  arc  to  account  for  certain  things:  to  be 
unwilling  to  believe  them  unless  they  can  be  accounted  for, 
i.  e.  referred  to  something  else  as  a  cause,  to  some  existing 
system  as  harmonizing  with  them,  or  taking  them  up  into 
itself.  flook. 

II  RA"TION-AL-IZE,  V.  u.  To  make  rational  or 
rationalistic.  Warhurton. 

II  RA"TION-AL-LY  (rSsh'un-iil-Ie),  ad.  In  a  ra- 
tional manner ;  reasonably.  South. 

II  RA"T10N-AL-NESS  (r&sh'un-jl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  rational ;  rationality.  Johnson. 

RAT' LINES,  ».;jf  (JVaut.)  Small,  horizontal  lines 
or  ropes,  running  across  the  shrouds,  horizon- 
tally, like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  and  used  to 
step  upon  in  going  aloft.  Dana. 

RAT'LING§,  n.  pi.    {Naut.)  See  Ratlines. 

RA-t6'6n',  «.  [Sp.  retono ;  retonar,  to  shoot 
again ;  Fr.  rejeton.']  A  sprout  or  shoot  from  a 
plant,  as  the  sugar-cane,  which  has  been  cut 
above  the  neck  of  the  root.  Velasquez. 

RATS'BANE,  n.     [rat  and  bane."] 

1.  {Bat.)  The  name  applied  in  Sierra  Leone 
to  the  poisonous  fruit  of  Chailletia  toxica- 
ria.  Lindley. 

2.  White  arsenic,  or  arsenious  acid ;  —  so 
called  from  its  being  used  as  a  poison  to  destroy 
rats.  L'Estrange. 

RATS'BANED  (rEts'band),  a.  Poisoned  by  rats- 
bane. Junius. 

KAT'-TAil,  a.  Applied  to  a  small  round  file  re- 
sembling a  rat's  tail.  Simmonda. 

rAt'TAIL§,  n.  pi.  A  Tirulent  disease  in  horses, 
consisting  of  excrescences  that  creep  from  the 
pastern  to  the  middle  of  the  shank  ;  —  so  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  rat's  tail.      Yoimtt. 

RAT- TAN',  n.  [Javanese  rottang  ;  Malay  rotan. 
'Buchanan.'] 

1.  The  stem  of  various  species  of  palms  of 
the  genus  Calamus. 

j8®=  The  best  rattans  are  procured  from  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  form  an  ex- 
tensive article  of  commerce.  They  are  covered  with 
a  hard,  flinty  coating  or  glazing,  and  being  readily 
split  into  strips,  are  much  used  in  manufacturing  the 
bottoms  of  chairs  and  similar  articles.  Baird.  Knir,  Cyc. 

2.  A  walking-stick  or  cane  made  of  rattan. 

RAT-TEEN',  n.     [It.  rattinare,  to  nap  cloth  ;  Sp. 

ratina  ;  Fr.  ratine.  —  Dut.  ratijn  ;  Ger.  §  Sw. 

ratin.']     A   thick,    quilted  or   twilled,   woollen 

stuff.  Suriff. 

rAt-T!-NET',   n.      A    woollen    stuff   somewhat 

thinner  and  lighter  than  ratteen.  Buchanan. 
rAt'TJNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  rats  ;  the 

act  of  forsaking  a  weaker  for  a  stronger  party. 

Thismust  be  confessed  to  be  one  of  the  most  flagrant  cases 
of  rattvng  recorded  incur  party  annals.  Lord  CampbeJl. 

2.  (Printing.)  The  act  of  a  person  who  works 
for  less  than  the  established  price.  Adams. 

rAt'TLE  (r&t'tl),  V.  n.  [Dut.  ratelen,  retitelen  ; 
Gev.rasseln;  Tian.  rasle.  —  "It  is  the  dim.  of 


rate."    Richardson.']     \i.  rattled  j  pp.  rat- 
tling, RATTLED.] 

1.  To  make  a  noise  by  frequent  collision  of 
bodies  not  very  sonorous  ;  to  clatter. 

The  sheaf  of  arrows  shook,  and  rattled  in  their  case.  Dryden. 
Did  yc  not  hear  it?    No;  't  was  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street.  Byron. 

2.  To  speak  eagerly  and  noisily.         Bryden. 

rAt'TLE,  v.  a.     1.  To  move  so  as  to  make  a  rat- 
tle or  clattering  noise. 

Her  chain  she  rattles^  and  her  whip  she  shakes.    Dryden. 
2.  To  sttm  or  drive  with  noise. 

„(•  IJV''"'''''  ""^  '""^  enough  able  ...  to  rattle  away  this  swarm 
"'  °°°'-  JSacon. 

,  3.  To  rail  at  clamorously  ;  to  scold  ;  to  chide. 

She  .  .  .  would  sometimes  rattle  oft'  her  servants  sharply. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  rattle  down  the  rigging,  (Jfaut.)  to  put  ratlines  on 

the  riggmg.  „^^_ 

RAt'TLE,  n.     1.  A  noise  made  by  the  frequent 
collision  of  bodies  not  very  sonorous. 

The  sharp  rattle  of  the  whirling  phaeton,  aud  the  eraver 
rumble  of  the  loaded  wagon.  I^ralei/. 

2.  Empty  and  loud  talk.  Hakewill. 

3.  A  talkative  man  ;  a  prater.  Smart. 

4.  An  instrument,  or  child's  toy,  for  making 
a  clattering  noise. 

Behold  the  child,  by  nature's  kindly  law. 

Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw.  Pope. 

5.  pi.  {Med.)  Noise  produced  by  the  air  in 
passing  through  mucus,  of  which  the  lungs  are 
unable  to  free  themselves.  DungUson. 

6.  {Bat.)  A  species  of  Rhinanthus. 

Hooker,     Gray. 

RAT'TLE-b6x,  n.     {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 

Crotalaria ;  —  so  called  from  the  rattling  of  the 

loose  seeds  in  the  pods.  Wood. 


RAT'TLE-BRAINED   (-brand), 
rattle-headed. 


Giddy  ;  wild ; 
Addison. 


rAT'TLE-HEAD,  }  n.  A  giddy,  talkative  person; 
eAt'TLE-PAte,  >  a  chatterer.  Hattiwell. 

rAt'TLE-HEAD'SD,  ;  „.  Giddy ;  talkative ;  wild. 
RAt'TLE-PAT'^D,     S  Prynne.     Johnson. 

RAt'TLE-MOUSE,  «.  An  old  name  for  a  bat ;  a 
flicker-mouse.  Puttenham. 

EAT'TLE-SNAKE,  n.  (Herp.) 
The  name  of  American 
snakes  of  the  genus  Cro- 
talus.  Baird. 

&S^  The  rattlesnake  ia  very 
venomous,  its  bite  being  gen- 
erally  attended  with  rapidly 
fatal  effects.     The  extremity 
of  the  tail  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral horny  membranous  cells, 
loosely  articulated,  so  that  a  | 
rattling    noise     is     produced  ' 
when   the    snake    shakes  its 
tail.     Rattlesnakes  have  been 
supposed  to  possess  the  power    ,-,     Rattlesnake 
of    fascinating    or    chaVming  (.O-otalys  adamantem). 
other  animals,  as  birds,  squirrels,  hares,  &c. ;  but  this 
supposed  power  is  probably  only  the  effect  of  terror 
on  the  victim.  Baird. 

RAT'TLE-SNAKE-r66t',  n.  {Bot.)  A  name 
given  to  various  plants  reputed  to  be  specific 
against  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake,  especially 
to  Nahalus  albus.  Gray. 

RAT'TLE-SNAK:E-WEED',  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Eryngium,,  used  in  America  as  an 
application  to  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  ;  Eryn- 
gium  aquaticum.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RAT'TLJNG,  n.  Noise  produced  by  the  repeated 
collision  of  bodies  not  sonorous. 

They  had,  to  affright  the  enemy's  horses,  big  rattles,  cov- 
ered with  parchment,  and  email  stones  witliin;  but  tlie  rat- 
tling of  shot  might  have  done  better  service.  Hayward. 

RAT-TOON',  It.     A  raccoon,     [r.]  WaUcer. 

rAUjCH-WACK'?;,  n.  [Ger.]  {Geol.)  The  lower 
bed  of  the  zechstein  or  limestone  formation  in 
Germany,  the  equivalent  of  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone of  Durham  in  England.  Ansted. 

RAU'CI-TY,  fv.  [L.  raucitas;  raucus,  rough;  Fr. 
raucitd."] 

1.  A  loud,  rough  noise  ;  hoarseness ;  rough- 
ness. "The  rat;c;Yy  of  a  trumpet."  [u,.]  Bacon, 

2.  {Med.)  A  change  in  the  voice,  which  loses 
its  smoothness  and  becomes  low  and  obscure, 
as  in  diseases  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.    Hunt. 
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fR AUGHT  (r£Lwt).     The  old 
Keached. 


rAu'COTJS,  a.  [L.  raiicy^.l  Hoarse;  harsh; 
rough  ;  husky.    "  A  raucous  voice."  Dunglison. 

&  p.  from,  reach, 
Spenser. 

fRAUNCH,  V,  a.    See  Wrench.  Todd, 

RAV'AQtE,  iJ.  «.  [^T.  ravager.\  [i.  ravaged  ; ^^. 
RAVAGING,  iiAVAGED.]  To  lay  waste  or  destroy 
by  violence  of  any  kind;  to  desolate;  to  sack; 
to  ransack;  to  spoil ;  to  waste ;  to  ruin;  to_pil- 
lage  ;  to  plunder  ;  to  devastate. 

Louis  SIV.  ravaged  defenceless  countries  "with  armies 

sufficient  to  conquer  them,  if  tliey  liad  been  prepared  to 

3;es[g|;,  Bulmgbroke, 

Whilst  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 

Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies.  GoldsiniHi. 

rAv'A^E,  n.  Spoil;  ruin;  waste;  desolation; 
devastation  ;  destruction  ;  havoc.  Roive. 

An  obvious  and  exposed  prey  to  the  ravage  of  devouring 
beasts.  /  Mentley. 

Syn.  —  iiaua^-e' expresses  less  than  desolation,  dev- 
astation, or  min.  A  country  may  be  ravaged  by  an 
army  without  being  laid  wastb  or  made  entirely  rfeso- 
late.  Desolation,  and  devastation  denote  destruction  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  human  improvements  of  a 
country. 
RAV'A^-jpR,  n.     One  who  ravages  ;  a  plunderer. 

RAVE,  V.  n.  [Dut.  reven.  — Fr.  river.  —  "  Menage 
declares  it  difficult  to  discover  the  origin  of  this 
word,  and  writes,  to  little  purpose.  It  is  to  act 
as  one  reaved  or  bereaved."  Richardson.]  [i. 
RAVED  ;  pp.  RAVING,  RAVED.]  To  he  mad, 
furious,  or  delirious  ;  to  act  or  talk  insanely, 
unreasonably,  or  senselessly  ;  to  rage. 

Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast, 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted?      Addison. 
A  mighty  rock,  'gainst  which  do  rave 
The  roaring  billows  in  their  proud  disdain.      Spenser, 

RAVE,  it.  The  upper  side-piece  of  the  body  of  a 
cart.     [Local,  XJ.  S.]  Bartktt. 

rAv'EFj  (ravVl),  v.  a.  [Dut.  rafelen^  \i.  rav- 
elled ;  pp.  RAVELLING,  RAVELLED.] 

1.  To  unweave  or  untwist ;  to  disentangle  ; 
to  unroll ;  to  disclose ;  to  trnravel. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care.        Sfidk. 
The  night  still  ravelled  what  the  day  renewed.        Pope. 

2.  To  entangle ;  to  entwist ;  to  make  intri- 
cate ;  to  involve;  to  net.  "To  perplex  the 
ravelled  noose."  Goldsmith. 

3.  fTo  hurry  over  confusedly,    [r.]     DigUj. 
SS^  "  To  ravel  appears  to  bo  a  diminutive  of  reave, 

and  to  mean,  to  tear  or  pull  asunder  any  thing  com- 
plex or  complicate,  and  thus,  to  unfold,  to  disclose; 
it  has  also  acquired  an  opposite  usage,  from  the  same 
meaning,  (to  tear  or  pull  asunder  any  thing  whole  or 
entire,  into  shreds,  into  ragged  particles  ;  and  hence,)- 
to  pull  or  put  into  disorder  or  confusion,  to  confuse, 
to  perplex,  to  entangle."  Richardson.  —  See  UN- 
RAVEL. 

RAV'EL  (rav'vl),  u.  n.  1.  f  To  be  unwoven  or 
unravelled.     '  Spenser. 

2.  To  fall  into  perplexity  or  confusion. 

Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  involved, 

They  rare/  more,  still  less  resolved. 

But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution.  Milton, 

3.  To  work  in  perplexity  ;  to  busy  one's  self 
■with  intricacies. 

It  will  be  needless  to  ravel  far  into  the  records  of  older 
times.  Decay  of  Piety, 

rAVE'LTN  (rav'lin),  n.  [It.  rivelliTW;  Sp.  rehe- 
llin\  Fr.  raDclin.  —  Probably  from  It.  vegliare, 
to  watch.  P.  Cyc.'\  {Fort.)  A  triangular  work 
raised  on  the  counterscarp  before  the  curtain  of 
a  place,  to  cover  the  gates  and  the  bridges. 

,6^  "It  consists  of  two  faces,  forming  a  salient 
angle,  and  is  defended  by  the  faces  of  the  neighboring 
bastions.  Tiie  ravelin  is  sometimes  called  a  half- 
moon,  or  dcmi-lune.^^     Mil.  Ency. 

RAV'EL-LING^,  n.  pi.  Unwoven  or  untwisted 
threads.  Clarke. 

RA'VEIV  (ra'vn),  re.  [A.  S. 
hr&fen ;  Dut.  raaf',  Ger. 
raoe\  Dan.  ravn ;  Icel. 
hrafn ;  Sw.  ramn.  — 
Probably  from  A.  S. 
rea,fian,  to  plunder. 
Johnson.l  {Ornith.)  A 
large  passerine  bird  of 
the  genus  Corvus,  al- 
lied to  the  crow ;  Cor- 
vus corax. 


I  have  seen 
feathers. 


I  nerfectly  white  raven,  as  to  bill  as  well  as 
Boyh, 


The  raven,  crow,  and  daw  seem  all  to  have  been  named 
from  their  voices.  Sir  John  Stoddart. 

je®=*  The  general  color  of  the  raven  is  black,  finely 
glossed  with  blue  j  its  size  is  equal  to  that  of  the  do- 
mestic cock.  The  raven  is  celebrated  for  its  longevity, 
its  thievish  disposition,  and  its  power  of  distinct  ar- 
ticulation. From  its  lugubrious  croak,  fetid  odor, 
and  black  color,  it  was  long  considered  a  bird  of  ill 
omen.     Eng.  Cyc.     Baird. 

RA'VEN  (ra'vn),  u,.  Resembling  a  raven,  as  in 
color;  black. 

Smoothing  the  raven  down  of  darkness  till  it  smiled.  Milton. 

RAV'EN  (rav'vn),  v.  a.  [Goth,  raubon,  to  rob  ; 
raupjan,  to  pull,  to  pluck ;  A.  S.  reajian,  to 
seize,  to  destroy;  Dut.  rooven\  Ger.  rauben; 
Dan.  ruve;  Icel.  hrifsa\  Sw.  roffa,  rofva. — 
Fr.   ravir.  —  See  Heave.]     [^.   ravened  ;j9p. 

RAVENING,  RAVENED.] 

1.  f  To  obtain  by  violence. 

The  sea  hath  ravened  from  that  shire  that  whole  country 
of  Lionnesse.  Hakewil'l. 

2.  To  devour  with  rapacity  ;  to  eat  greedily. 

There  is  a  conspiracy  of  the  prophets,  like  a  roaring  lion 
ravening  the  prey.  JiJzek.  xxii.  25. 

RAV'EN  (rav'vn),  v.  n.     To  prey  with  rapacity. 

Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf;  in  the  morning  he  shall 
devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil. 

Gen.  xlix.  27. 

RAV'EN  (rav'vn),  n.     Prey;  ravin.  —  See  Ravin. 

Johnson. 
RAV'EN-^R,  n.     One  -who  ravens  or  plunders. 

RAV'EN-ING  (rav'vn-ing),  n.  Act  of  one  who 
ravens;  violence;  a  plundering.  Overbury. 

RAV'EN-ING, jj.  a.     Devouring;  rapacious. 

They  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths,  aa  a  ravening  and 
a  roaring  hon.  I's.  xxii.  13. 

t  RAV'EN-ING-LY,  cod.  In  a  ravening  manner  ; 
greedily ;  ravenously.  Udal. 

RAV'EN-OIJS  (rav'vn-TJs),  a.  [See  Raven.]  Fu- 
riously voracious  ;  hungry  to  rage  ;  rapacious. 

Thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous.  Shak: 

Syn.  —  See  Ferocious,  Rapacious. 

RAV'EN-OUS-LY  (rav'vn-fis-le),  ad.  In  a  raven- 
ous manner  ;  with  raging  voracity.        Johnson. 

EAV'EN-OyS-NESS  (rSLv'vn-us-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  ravenous ;  furious  voracity.     Hale. 

RA'VEN'§-DUCK,  n.  [Ger.  ravenstuch.']  A  kind 
of  canvas  or  sail-cloth.  Simmonds. 

RAV'ipR,  n.     One  who  raves.  Sherxoood. 

RAV'IN  (rav'vn),  n.  1.  Food  obtained  by  vio- 
lence ;  prey  ;  plunder. 

The  lion  strangled  for  his  liones_ses,  and  filled  his  holes 
with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin.  Nah.  ii.  12. 

2.  Rapaciousness  ;  rapine.  "  Exposed  to  the 
ravin  of  any  vermin  that  may  find  them."  Ray. 

t  RAV'IN  (rav'vn),  a.  Ravenous ;  rapacious.  Shak. 

RA-viNE'  (r^-ven'),  n.  [Fr.  ravine,  "i.  e.  riven, 
"...  a  hollow  formed  by  Hving  or  tearing  a 
course,  a  passage."  Richardson.  —  Landais  de- 
rives it  from  the  barbarous  L.  lavina,  or  lahina, 
from  L.  labor,  to  fall,  because  a  ravine  is  pro- 
duced by  the  falling  of  water.]  A  long,  deep 
hollow,  usually  formed  by  a  stream  or  torrent 
of  water  :  —  a  deep  pass  ;  a  gorge.      Coleridge. 

RA V'JNG,  n.  Madness  ;  fury  ;  furious  exclamation. 

Our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but  like  arrows  shot  up 
into  the  air  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no  purpose.  Temple. 

RAV'ING,  ui.  Furious  ;  distracted;  frenzied;  mad. 

RAV'JNG-LY,  ad.   "With  frenzy  ;  with  distraction. 

RAV'ISH,  V.  a.  [L.  rapio,  to  take  by  force;  It. 
rapire;    Fr.  ravir.  —  See  Rape,  and  Raven.] 

\i.    RAVISHED  ;  pp,  RAVISHING,  RAVISHED.] 

1.  To  take  away  by  violence  ;  to  strip. 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dnst  ravish  from  my  chin, 
■Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee.  Shak. 

2.  To  violate  by  force  ;  to  defiour  by  vio- 
lence; to  commit  rape  upon.  Lam,,  v.  11. 

3.  To  enrapture;  to  charm;  to  delight;  to 
transport.  "The  general  being  ravished  with 
the  sudden  joy  of  this  report."  liackluyt. 

RAV'ISH-:5;r,  n.     One  who  ravishes.  Spenser, 

RAV'ISH-ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  ravishes;  — 
rapture;  transport;  ravishment.  Feltham. 


{Her.)   Springing  upon  prey, 
Buchanan, 


RAV'jSH-iNG,  ^.  a.  Taking  by  violence :— de- 
flouring  by  violence  :  —  delighting  ;  affording 
joy  or  transport. 

RAV'iSH-tNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  ravish ; 
with  ravishment  or  transport.  Chapman. 

RAV'ISH-MENT,  n.     [Fr.  ravissement.] 

1,  The  act  of  ravishing;  forcible  violation; 
rape.   ^  Bp.  Taijlor. 

2,  Transport ;  rapture  ;  ecstasy  ;  xnravish- 
ment. 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 

Breathe  such  divine,  enchanting  ravishment?       Milton. 

3,  f{Eng.  Law.)  A  forcible  taking  away,  as 
of  a  ward.  Ld.  Coke. 

rAv'is-sant, 

as  a  wolf. 

RAW,  a.  [A.  S.  hreoto;  Dut.  raauw;  Ger.  roh; 
Dan.  raa  ;  Sw.  ra.] 

1.  Bare  of  skin  or  other  covering.  "His 
cheek-bones  7'aw."  Spenser. 

2.  Being  as  if  bare  ;  sore  ;  sensitive. 

And  all  his  sinews  waxen  weak  and  raw 

Through  long  imprisonment.  Spenser. 

3.  Not  cooked ;  not  subdued  by  heat.  *'  Great 
lumps  of  flesh  and  gobbets  raw."  Spenser. 

Fine  meat  left  raw  for  lack  of  concoction.         Sir  T.  Elyot. 

4.  Immature  ;  unripe.  Johnson. 

5.  Green  in  experience  ;  unprepared ;  unskil- 
ful;  inexperienced.  *'i2aw  troops."  Stocqueler. 

6.  New;  untried.     "i2awj  tricks."       '  Shak. 

7.  Cold  and  damp;  chilly;  bleak.  "A  raw 
and  gusty  day."  Shak. 

8.  Not  prepared  or  treated  by  any  process  of 
art  or  manufacture ;  in  the  natural  or  original 
state.  **  Ticny  silk."  Johnson.  "iJow  materi- 
als."    "iJawj  hides."     Simmonds. 

RAW'BONE,  a.    Rawboned.  Spenser. 

rAw'BONED  (-bond),  a.  Having  little  flesh  on 
the  bones  ;  gaunt;  lean.  Shak. 

RAw'HEAD,  n.  A  spectre  mentioned  to  frighten 
children.  " Rawhead andhloody hones. "  Drgden. 

rAw'ISH,  w.     Somewhat  raw.  Marston. 

RAW'LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  raw  manner ;  unskilfully. 
2.  "Without  preparation  ;  hastily.  Shak. 

RAWNESS,  n.    1.  The  state  of  being  raw.  Bacon. 

2.  TJnskilfulness  ;  inexperience.  "Therawj- 
ness  of  his  seamen."  Hakewill. 

3.  Lack  of  preparation  ;  hasty  manner.  Shak. 

rAW'PORT,  n.  {Natit.)  A  port-hole,  in  small 
vessels,  for  working  an  oar  in  a  calm.      Smart. 

RAY  (ra),  n.  [L.  radiums  ;  It.  raggio  ;  Sp.  rayo ; 
Fr.  rayon,  a  ray ;  raie,  a  stroke,  a  line.] 

1.  A  straight  line,  as  of  light  or  of  heat,  is- 
suing or  propagated  from  a  central  point. 

The  least  light,  or  part  of  light,  which  may  be  stopped 
alone,  or  do  or  suffer  any  thing  alone,  which  the  rest  of  the 
light  doth  not  or  suffers  not,  I  call  a  ray  of  light.        Newton. 

A  ray  of  white  light  may  be  divided,  by  refraction,  into  a 
number  of  distinct  rays  of  different  colors.  Braruie. 

j|j®=  "  The  significance  of  the  term  has  recently 
been  extended.  In  its  most  general  sense,  it  means 
any  group  of  straight  lines  drawn  from  a  fixed  centre, 
whether  tliey  are  contained  within  the  same  plane  or 
otherwise.  In  tliis  very  general  meaning  it  is  now 
frequently  employed  in  geometry."    J^ichol. 

2.  Any  lustre,  corporeal  or  intellectual.  Pope. 

3.  A  disease  in  sheep ;  —  also  called  scab, 
shab,  and  rubbers.  W?'ight. 

4.  +  Array ;  order. 


And  all  the  damsels  of  that  town  in  ray 
Came  dancing  forth,  and  joyous  carols  sang. 


Spenser. 


5.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  pedicels  of  an 
umbel,  which  diverge  from,  a  centre  : 
—  the  margin  of  the  capitulum,  as  of 
the  sunflower,  when  it  bears  ligMate 
flowers.  Gray.  —  A  species  of  Lolium, 
or  darnel ;  ray-grass.  Ainsworth. 

6.  {Physics.)  An  indefinitely  small  portion  of 
a  stream  of  light  or  heat,  which,  when  it  passes 
through  a  space  free  from  all  material  sub- 
stances, or  through  a  material  substance  or 
medium  perfectly  uniform  in  its  _  structure, 
moves  in  a  direction  perfectly  rectilinear.  A 
ray  of  light  may  be  imagined  to  be  described  by 
the  motion  of  a  point  of  light.  Youn^. 

7.  {Ich.)  A  bony  or  cartilaginous  ossicle  m 
the  fins,  supporting  the  membrane.  Owen. 

Florets  of  the  ray,  the  marginal  florets  of  the  capitu- 
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ium  or  head,  especially  when  ligulate  and  different 
from  the  central  ones  or  florets  of  the  disk.   Lindiey. 

—  Pencil  of  luvdnous  rays,  a  small  detached  stream 
composed  of  a  collection  of  rays  of  light  accompany- 
ing each  other,  being  parallel  and  forming  a  beam, 
convergent  to  a  point,  or  divergent  from  a  point. 
Young. —  Solar  rays,  rays  emanating  from  the  sun, 
and  consisting  of  a  union  of  luminous,  thermic,  and 
chemical  rays — Thermic,  calorific,  or  heating  rays, 
rays  which  have  the  power  of  elevating  the  tempera- 
ture of  bodies,  and  which,  when  the  solar  beam  is 
submitted  to  prismatic  analysis,  are  most  abundant 
near  the  red  end  of  the  solar  spectrum. —  Chemical 
rays,  rays  which  exert  a  powerful  chemical  effect  on 
growing  plants,  and  on  many  metallic  and  other  com- 
pounds, and  which  are  most  abundant  in  and  beyond 
the  blue  and  violet  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Miller. 

—  Visual  ray,  (Persp.)  a  straight  line  drawn  through 
the  eye:  —  in  divergent  projections,  the  projecting 
line  of  any  point.  Davies.  —  Principal  ray,  (Persp.) 
the  line  drawn  through  the  point  of  sight  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  perspective  plane.  Davies.  —  Ray  of  curva- 
ture.   Same  as  Radius  of  Curvature.    Hutton. 

_Syn.  —  See  Gleam. 

RAY,  n.  [Sp.  raya ;  Fr.  raieJ]  (Ich.)  A  carti- 
laginous fish,  having  the  body  horizontally  flat- 
tened, and  more  or  less  discous,  of  the  sub-order 
Raiidee,  which  includes,  among  many  other  va- 
rieties, the  skate  and  the  torpedo.       Eng.  Cyc. 

RAY  (ra),  v.  a.    [i.  rayed  ;  pp.  haying,  rayed.] 

1.  To  shoot  forth  or  emit,  as  rays,     [r.] 

The  pastoral  queen  . .  .  rays 
Her  smilefl,  sweet-beaming,  on  her  shepherd  king.  Thomson. 

2.  To  stripe;  to  streak,     [r.]  Chaucer. 

3.  t  To  array.      Promptuarium  Parvulorum. 

4.  +  To  defile;  to  bewray.  Spenser. 
RM'YjIH,  n.     A  term  applied  by  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment to  its  non-Mahometan  subjects,  who 
pay  the  capitation  tax.                         Dr.  Walsh. 

Under  Bajazct  I.,  the  taxable  rayahs  in  Turkey  in  Europe 
were  numbered  at  1,112,000;  under  Sclim,  the  late  sultan, 
at  1,337,000.  Brande. 

RAYED  (rad),j?.  a.   1.  Striped;  streaked;  marked 

with  lines.  Shak. 

2.  {ZoOl.)  Noting  animals  of  the  class  Radia- 

ta;  radiate.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RAY'— GrAsS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  grass;  com- 
mon darnel ;  rye-grass  ;  Lolium  perenne.  Gray. 

RAY'LpSS    (ra'les),  a.      "Without   rays    of  light ; 

emitting  no  rays  ;  dark.  Young. 

t  RAY'ON,  n.     [Fr.]     A  ray  of  light.        Spenser. 

RAY'ON-NANT,  a.  [Fr.]  {Her.)  Darting  forth 
rays.  Buchanan. 

RAZE,  n.     A  root,  as  of  ginger  ;  race.  Shah. 

RAZE,  V.  a.  [L.  rado,  raszis  ;  Fr.  raser.  —  See 
Rase.]     \i.  razed  ;  pp.  razing,  razed.] 

1.  To  erase  ;  to  efface ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  rase. 

Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown.  Shale. 

2.  To  overthrow  from  the  foundation ;  to  de- 
molish ;  to  destroy  ;  to  subvert.  "  Cities  razed 
and  warriors  slain."  Pope. 

The  royal  hand  that  razed  unhappy  Troy.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Demolish. 

RA-ZEE',  n.  [Fr.  rasee^  shaved,  razed.]  (N'aut.) 
A  vessel  of  war  reduced  to  an  inferior  class  by 
cutting  down  her  upper  deck,  as  a  seventy-four 
xut  doivn  to  a  frigate.  Dana. 

RA-ZEE',  V.  a.  [i.  RAZEED;  pp.  razeeing,  ra- 
zeed.] To  cut  down  or  reduce  to  a  lower  class, 
as  a  ship.  Brande. 

RA'ZOR,  n.  [L.  radOj  rasus,  to  shave ;  It.  rasojo  ; 
Fr.  rasoir^ 

1.  A  knife  or  instrument  for  shaving  off  beard 
or  hair.  Hooker. 

2.  A  tusk.     ^'■Razors  of  a  boar."       Johnson. 
RA'ZQR-A-BLE,  a.    Fit  to  be  shaved,  [r.]  Shak.' 

RA'ZOR-BACK,  n.  {Zoiil.)  A  large  species  of 
whale  inhabiting  the  North  Sea  ;  Physalus  An- 
tiquorum,  or  BaUmia  Antiquorum,       Eng.  Cyc. 

RA'ZOR-BILL,  n.  (Ornith.)  A 
species  of  auk,  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  abundant  in  the 
arctic  regions,  having  a  large, 
straight  bill  compressed  later- 
ally ;  black-billed  auk ;  Alca 
torda.  It  closely  resembles  the 
common  guillemot.       Yarrell. 

RA'ZOR-FISH,  n  {Conch.)  A 
biva'lve  of  the  genus  Solen^ 
having  a  shell  resembling  a  ra- 
zor in  form,  Eng.  Cyc. 


•ifJ  Razor-bill. 


RA'ZOR— MAK-^R,  n.     One  who  makes  razors. 

RA'ZpR-SHELL,  n.    The  shell  of  the  razor-fish. 

RA'ZOR-STROP,  n.  A  strop  for  sharpening  ra- 
zors ;  —  written  also  razor-strap.  Spectator, 

RA'ZURE  (ra'zbur),  n.  [L.  rasiira  ;  rado,  rasus, 
to  scrape ;  Fr.  rasure.j  The  act  of  erasing  ; 
erasure  ;  —  also  written  rasure.  Shak. 

RE—.  [L.]  A  prefix  or  an  inseparable  particle, 
denoting  repetition,  iteration,  or  backward  ac- 
tion ;  as,  "To  return" — to  come  back;  "To 
revive"  —  to  live  again;  repercussion  —  the  act 
of  driving  back.  —  It  is  much  used  before  verbs 
and  verbal  nouns. 

RE-AB-SORB',  v.  a.  To  absorb  again  or  anew. 
"  This  air  it  greedily  reabsorbs."  Kirwan. 

RE-AB-SORP'TIpN,  n.  The  act  of  reabsorbing, 
or  the  state  of  being  reabsorbed.  Ure. 

RE- AC-CESS',  n.  A  new  or  fresh  access  ;  a  visit 
renewed.     "  Reaccess  of  the  sun."        Hakewill. 

RE-AC-CU§E',  V.  a.  To  accuse  again  or  anew. 
*'  Who  reaccused  Norfolk."  Daniel. 

REACH  (rech),  v.  a.  [A,  S.  rtscan,  to  reach,  to 
extend ;  Dut.  reiken,  to  reach,  rekken,  to  stretch ; 
Ger.  reichen,  to  reach,  recken,  to  extend ;  Dan. 
rcekke,  rekke,  to  reach,  to  extend ;  Sw.  riicka  ; 
Icel.  reka,  to  extend.  —  Gr.  ^piyw,  dpi^u),  to 
reach ;  L.  rego,  to  lead  straight.]     [i.  reached  ; 

pp.  REACHING,  REACHED,  f  RAUGHT.] 

1.  To  extend  ;  to  stretch;  to  hold  or  put  forth. 

Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands;  and  rcacli 
hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side:  and  be  not  faith- 
less, but  believing.  JoJm  xx.  2T. 
He  shall  flourish, 
And,  like  a  mountain-cedar,  reach  Ms  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him.  Shak. 

2.  To  extend  to  ;  to  touch  in  extent.  "  His 
stature  reached  the  sky,"  Milton. 

A  bridge  of  wondrous  length, 
From  hell  continued,  reaching  the  utmost  orb 
Of  this  frail  world.  Milton. 

3.  To  extend  something,  as  the  hand,  to  ;  to 
touch  by  extending  or  holding  forth  something ; 
as,  "  To  reach  a  book  on  a  talDle  "  ;  "  To  reach 
the  top  of  a  tree  with  a  pole." 

Having  let  down  his  sounding-line,  he  reaches  no  bottom. 

Locke. 

4.  To  strike  or  hit  from  a  distance. 

O  patron  power,  thv  present  aid  afford, 

That  I  may  reach  the  heart.  Dryden. 

5.  To  take,  as  with  the  hand,     [r.] 

Lest,  therefore,  now  his  bolder  hand 
Reach  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat.  Milton. 

6.  To  extend  to,  as  with  the  hand,  so  as  to 
deliver.     "Reach  me  a  chair."  Shak. 

7.  To  come  to  ;  to  arrive  at.  *'  Before  this 
letter  reaches  your  hands."  Pope. 

The  coast  eo  long  desired 
Thy  troops  shall  reach,  but,  having  reached,  repent.  Dryden. 

8.  To  attain  to  ;  to  gain  ;  to  obtain. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  appearances  of  nature  which  hu- 
man penetration  can  reach  come  short  of  its  reahty.  Cheyne. 

9.  f  To  overreach  ;  to  deceive.  South. 
Syn,  —  To  reach  conveys  the  idea  of  attaining  a 

point  or  an  object  by  extending  or  stretching.  We 
reach  an  object  higher  than  ourselves  by  stretching  out 
the  arm  and  extending  it  above  our  heads  ;  as,  to 
reach  a  hat  from  a  peg,  or  a  book  from  a  shelf.  A 
traveller  reaches  or  arrives  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 
To  reach  commonly  implies  the  idea  of  exertion ; 
things  extend  in  any  manner;  —  water  extends  into 
the  country.  Views,  thoughts,  works,  charity,  &c., 
are  extended. 

REACH,  V.  n.     1.  To  be  extended;  to  extend. 

A  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  to  heaven.  Gen.  ii.  4. 

The  new  world  reaches  quite  across  the  torrid  zone.  Boyle. 

2.  To  be  extended  far.  "  Great  men  have 
reaching  hands."  Shak. 

3.  To  extend  or  be  lengthened  in  time. 

Your  threshing  shall  reach  unto  the  vintage,  and  the  vint- 
age ehall  reach  unto  the  sowing-time.  Lev.  xxvi.  5. 

4.  To  extend  the  hand  to  take  any  thing. 

Many  more 
Causes  import  your  need  of  this  fair  fruit; 
Goddess  humane,  reach  then,  and  freely  taste.     Milton. 

5.  To  try  to  attain  to,  or  to  gain,  something. 

Reaching  above  our  nature  does  no  good; 

"We  must  fell  back  to  our  old  flesh  and  blood.       Pope. 

6.  To  attempt  to  vomit ;  to  retch.        Cheyne. 
To  reach  after,  at,  or  unto^  to  endeavor  to  attain  to 

or  to  gain.  "  The  mind  reaching  after  a  positive  idea 
of  infinity."  Zocfte.    "  To  rcacA  a£  victory."  Sliak. 


REACH,  n.  1.  The  act  of  reaching;  the  act  of 
touching  or  taking  by  extension,  as  of  the  hand. 

For,  high  from  ground,  the  branches  would  require 
Thy  utmost  reach  or  Adam's.  Milton. 

2.  Power  or  ability  of  reaching.  "  There  may 
be  in  a  man's  reach  a  book. '  Locke. 

Out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  he  [Junius]  has  been  bold;  out 
of  the  reach  of  shame,  he  has  been  confident.  Johnson. 

3.  Power  of  attainment ;  limit  or  extent  of 
powers  or  faculties  ;  capability ;  capacity. 

His  wonder  far  exceeded  reason's  reach.  Spenser. 

Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know.       Pope. 

4.  Depth  of  thought;  penetration;  contriv- 
ance ;  scheme. 

Drawn  by  others,  who  had  deeper  reaches  than  themselves, 
to  matters  which  they  least  intended.  Hayward. 

5.  An  artifice  to  attain  some  distant  advan- 
tage ;  a  fetch. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  had  particular  reacJies  and  ends  of  his 
own  underhand,  to  cross  the  design.  Bacon. 

6.  Extent ;  extension. 

In  little  space 
The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heaven 
And  of  this  world;  and,  on  the  left  hand,  hell. 
With  long  reach,  interposed.  Milton. 

7.  A  low  piece  of  land  or  rock  extending  into 
the  water,  as  on  the  sea-coast.  Pope. 

8.  That  portion  of  a  river  in  which  the  stream 
preserves  a  straight  direction.  Bra^ide. 

REACH'A-BLE,  «.  That  may  be  reached ;  attain- 
able. H.  Martineau. 

REACH'^R,  n.     One  who  reaches.  Todd. 

REACH'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  reaches, 

or  endeavors  to  attain.  Pope. 

2.  t  An  effort  to  vomit ;  a  retching.  Holland. 

REACH'ING-POST,  n.  A  post  used  in  rope-mak- 
ing, fixed  in  the  ground  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
ropewalk.  Ci'abh. 

REACH'LJISS,  w.  That  cannot  be  reached;  un- 
attainable. Hall. 

RE-ACT',  v:a.  \i.  REACTED  ',  pp.  REACTING,  RE- 
ACTED.] To  act  or  perform  again  or  a  second 
time  ;  to  refinact.  Lewis. 

RE-ACT',  V.  n.  To  return  operation,  force,  im- 
pulse, or  impression  ;  to  act  in  reciprocation  or 
opposition.  CudwoHh. 

The  lungs,  being  the  chief  instrument  of  sanguification, 
and  acting  strongly  upon  the  chyle  to  bring  it  to  an  animal 
fluid,  must  be  reacted uyioti  as  strongly,  Arbuthnoi. 

RE-AC'TION,  n.  1.  The  action  'or  force  which  a 
body,  acted  on  by  another  body,  exerts  at  the 
same  instant  upon  it;  action  or  force  recipro- 
cated or  returned ;  reciprocal  action.        Young. 

Newton's  third  law  of  motion  is,  that  reaction  is  always 
contrary  and  equal  to  action,  or  that  the  mutual  actions  of 
two  bodies  are  always  equal,  and  exerted  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Brande. 

2.  Any  action  or  force  exerted  in  resisting  or 
overcoming  other  action  or  force. 

"We  cannot  be  too  much  on  our  guard  against  rcacd'ons,  lest 
we  rush  from  one  fault  into  another  contrary  fault.   Whately. 

3.  {Chem.)  The  action  exerted  upon  each 
other  by  chemical  substances,  producing  de- 
composition, new  compounds,  &c. 

Reaction  water-wheel,  a  water-wheel  having  curved 
vanes  or  buckets  on  which  the  water  reacts,  produ- 
cing a  backward  rotatory  motion.  Simmonds. 

RE-AC'TION-A-RY,  «-.  Implying  reaction.  Black. 

RE-AC'TIVE,  «.  Relating  to,  or  causing,  reac- 
tion. Blackmore. 

RE-AC'TJVE-LY,  ad.     By  reaction.  Foster, 

RE-AC'T(VE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  bein^  re- 
active. Wright. 

fREAD,  n.  [A.  S.  ned,  red;  Dut.  raad;  Scot. 
rede."]     Saymg  ;  sentence:  —  counsel.  Spenser. 

READ  (red),  v.  a.  [Goth,  rodian,  to  speak  ;  A.  S. 
rcedan,  to  read,  to  appoint,  to  rule,  to  conjec- 
ture, to  advise  ;  ra)d,  red,  speech,  discourse, 
counsel ;  ar(^dan,  to  read ;  Dut.  redenen,  to 
reason ;  raden,  to  counsel ;  rede,  speech,  dis- 
course; 7*aa£?,  counsel ;  Ger.  reden,  to  talk,  to 
discourse  ;  rede,  speech,  discourse  ;  Dan.  rede, 
account;  raade,tQ  counsel;  raat?,  advice ;  Sw. 
rad,  advice  ;  Icel.  r(sda,  to  speak  ;  rdd,  advice, 
—  Ir.  radham,  to  say,  to  relate  ;  W.  adrodd,  to 
relate,  to  declare.  —  Rus.  rade,  counsel;  Polish 
rada.'\     \i.  Ri^AD  ;  pp.  reading,  r£ad.] 

1.  To  peruse,  whether  audibly  or  silently,  as 
a  book,  or  any  thing  written  or  printed. 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  s6N;    BtlAj,  BUR,  RtTLE.  — 9,  g,  ^,  g,  soft;   JC,  jS,  £,  g,  hard;    ^  as  z  ;    1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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R-^ad  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 

take  for  granted,  nor  to  liud  fault  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh 

and  consider.  Bacon. 

The  law  of  God  I  read,  and  found  it  sweet, 

Made  it  my  whole  delight.  Milton. 

A  perftct  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 

"With  the  same  spirit  that  his  author  writ.  Fope. 

2.  To  discover  by  marks,  signs,  or  characters. 
On  hiB  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity.     Spenser. 

3.  To  explain  ;  to  interpret.  Chaucer. 

4.  To  learn  by  observation  or  inspection. 

Those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  i)erfect  ways  of  honor.      Sliak. 

5.  To  know  or  understand  fully.     "  Who  is 't 
can  read  a  woman  ?  '*  Shak. 

6.  To  study  by  reading ;  as,  "To  read  law." 

7.  t  To  conjecture  ;  to  guess.  Spenser. 
jQ^  Still  so  used  in  some  parts  of  England.  Orose. 
S.  f  To  counsel ;  to  advise,  Gower, 
9.  t  To  declare ;  to  tell ;  to  rehearse.'  Spenser. 

READ,  V.  n.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of  reading. 
"They  read  in  the  book."  Neh.  viii.  8. 

2.  To   practise  reading ;   to   be  studious   in 
books.     "  'Tis  sure  that  Fleury  reads."  Taylor. 

3.  To  be  read;  to  appear  in  writing  or  print- 
ing, as  a  passage  ;  as,  *'  So  the  passage  reads." 

4.  +  To  declare  ;  to  tell.  Spenser. 

READ  (red),  o.  [From  rearf.]  Instructed  in  books  ; 
learned  by  reading.  *'A  poet  of  genius  .  .  . 
well  read  in  Longinus."  Addison. 


READ'A-BLE,   a. 

read ;  legible. 


That  may  be  read ;  fit  to  be 
Hitrd. 


READ'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  readable  ;  legibility.  Ec.  Rev. 


So  as  to  be  read  ;  legibly. 
I.    To  address  again.      Boyle. 
[L.  re,  again,  and  adipiscor, 


READ'A-BLY,  ad. 

RE-AD-DRESS',  V. 

fRE-A-DEPT',  u.  a 

to  obtain.]     To  regain  ;  to  recover.   Edw.  Hall, 

t  RE-A-DEP'TION,  n.     Act  of  regaining.    Bacon. 

KEAD'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  reads.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  One  who  reads  much ;  one  studious  in 
books.  Dryden. 

3.  (Eccl.)  One  whose  office  is  to  read  prayers 
in  a  church  :  —  a  deacon  appointed  to  perform 
divine  service  in  a  church  or  chapel  of  which 
no  one  has  the  cure.  Swift.     Bratide. 

,^=  The  office,  or  rather  the  name,  is  still  con- 
tinued in  the  English  Church  ;  bat  in  every  cure  the 
reader  is  a  regularly  ordained  minister.    Eden. 

4.  A  person  employed  to  correct  proof;  a 
proof-reader.  Simmonds. 

5.  One  who  reads  lectures  on  scientific  sub- 
jects.    [English  universities.]  Wright. 

READ'J^R-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  reader,  as  of 
prayers  in  a  church.  Swift. 

READ'I-LY  (red'e-le),  ad.  In  a  ready  manner; 
without  delay  ;  quickly;  promptly: — willingly. 

READ'I-NESS  (red'e-nga),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
ready ;  freedom  from  delay  or  obstruction  ; 
promptitude  ;  promptness  ;  expediteness. 

lie  would  not  forget  the  readiness  of  their  kin; 
him. 

2.  Cheerfulness  ;  willingness  ;  alacrity.  *'  A 
readiness  to  obey  the  known  will  of  God."  South. 

3.  A  state  of  preparation ;  preparedness.  Shak. 

They  remained  near  a  month,  that  they  might  be  in  read- 
iness to  attend  the  motion  of  the  army.  Clarendon. 

READ'ING  (redoing),  n.  I.  The  act  of  one  who 
reads;  a  perusal;  the  study  of  books.      Watts. 

The  foundation  of  knowledge  must  be  laid  by  reading. 

Johnson. 

2.  A  lecture  or  prelection.  Johnson. 

3.  Public  recital. 

The  Jews  had  their  weekly  readings  of  the  law.     Hooker. 

4.  The  particular  way  in  which  a  passage  is 
written  or  printed,  as  a  particular  version  or  in- 
terpretation of  a  passage;  a  lection.  "Various 
readings."  Churchill. 

There  are  in  this  manuscript  some  readings  different  from 
the  common  copies.  Waierland. 

READ'ING,  j!3.  a.    Perusing;  studious  of  books. 
Reading  man,  a  hard  student.     [English  universi- 
ties.] Bristed. 

READ'ING-BOOK  (-buk),  «.     A  book  containing 

lessons  in  reading. 
READ'JNG-BOY,  n.  A  boy  employed  to  read  copy 

to  a  proof-reader.  Simmonds. 


in  aiding 
Bacon. 


READ'(NG-DESK,  n.  A  desk  at  which  reading  is 
performed,  as  in  a  church.  Hook. 

READ'ING-HOOK  (-hfik),  n.  An  instrument  of 
bone  or  ivory  for  marking  books.       Simmonds. 

READ'ING-ROOM,  n.  A  room  appropriated  to 
reading  ;  a  room  where  newspapers,  periodicals, 
&c.,  are  read.  Simmonds. 

RE-AD-JOtJRN'  (-jUrn'),  v.  a.  To  adjourn  a  second 
tiriie  or  again.  Coigrave. 

RE-AD-JUST',  V.  a.  To  adjust  or  put  in  order 
again;  readmittance.  Fielding. 

RE-AD-JUST'MJpNT,  n.  The  act  of  readjusting, 
or  "the  state  of  being  readjusted.  Smith. 

RE-AD-MIS'SION  (re-^d-mash'un),  n.  The  act  of 
admitting  again,  or  the  state  of  being  admitted 
again ;  readmittance.  Arhuthnct, 

RE-AD-MIT',  V.  a.  To  admit  or  let  in  again.  Milton. 

RE-AD-MIT'TANCE,  n.     Admittance  again  or  a 

second  time;  readmission.  Warton. 

RE-A-d6pT',  v.  a.     To  adopt  again.  Young. 

RE-A-DORN',  V.  a.    To  adorn  again  ;  to  decorate 

anew."  Blac/cmore. 

RE-AD-vAncE',  v.  n.  To  advance  again.  B.  Jonson. 
RE-AD-VER'T^N-CY,  n.   The  act  of  turning  back 

to  "or  reviewing.     '  Norns. 

READ'Y   (red'e),   a.      [A.    S.   hrced,   raed;    Dut. 

geree'd;    Ger.   bereit;    Dan.   reede;    Sw.   redo; 

Icel.  hradr.] 

1.  Prepared  so  that  there  can  be  no  delay. 
"  A  king  i^eady  to  the  battle."  Job  xv.  24. 

My  oxen  and  fatlings  are  killed,  and  all  thinga  are  ready. 

Matt.  xxii.  4. 

2.  Prompt;  quick;  expeditious.  "Your ready 

mind."  2  Cor.  viii.  19.  "  His  ready  sense."  Shak. 

A  ready  consent  often  subjects  a  woman  to  coutempt. 

S.  Richardson. 

3.  Expert;  dexterous;  apt;  adroit.  "Ezra 
was  a  ready  scribe."  Ezra  vii.  6. 

4.  Willing;  disposed;  inclined. 

Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  to  prison  with  thee.    Luke  xxii.  33. 

Those  who  should  have  helped  him  to  mend  things  were 
readier  to  promote  the  disorders  by  which  tliey  might  thrive 
than  to  set  afoot  frugality.  Davenant. 

5.  Being  at  the  point;  near.  "  I  am  afflicted 
and  ready  to  die."  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  15. 

6.  Near;  at  hand;  handy;  convenient, 

A  sapling  pine  he  \vrenched  from  out  the  ground, 

The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found.  Dryden. 

7.  Easy ;  facile  ;  opportune. 

Sometimes  the  readiest  way  which  a  wise  man  hatli  to 
conquer  ie  to  fly.  Hooker. 

To  make  .ready,  to  make  things  ready ;  to  make 
preparations  ;  to  prepare.  "  A  large  upper  room  fur- 
nished .  .  .  ;  there  make  ready  for  us."    Mark  xiv.  15. 

Syn.  —  He  is  ready  who  is  prepared  at  the  time; 
he  is  prompt  who  is  prepared  before  the  time.  When 
applied  as  personal  characteristics,  ready  respects  the 
will,  prompt  the  vigor  or  zeal  which  impels  to  actign. 
Ready  for  action  ;  prompt  to  reply ;  prepared  for  a 
journey;  wiMin^  to  perform  ;  cao-er  in  pursuit ;  quick 
in  movement  J  apt  to  learn. —  A  rearfi/ entrance  has 
no  obstruction ;  an  easy  entrance  is  large  and  com- 
modious.—  Pardon  readily;  comprehend  easily. 

READ'Y,  ad.  In  readiness  ;  without  delay;  read- 
ily.   ''^  Beady  armed."     [r.]       Num.  xxxii.  17. 

READ'Y,  n.  Ready  money.  [Vulgar.]  Arhuthnot. 

READ'Y,  v.o.  To  make  ready.  [Local,  E.]  Brooke. 

READ'Y— MADE,  a.  Made  or  prepared  before- 
hand; not  made  to  order.  Simmonds. 

READ'Y-RECK'ON-?R,  n.  A  book  or  a  card  con- 
taining tables  of  figures  for  facilitating  arith- 
metical calculations.  Simmonds. 

READ'Y-WIT'T^ID,  a.  Having  ready  wit  or  ap- 
prehension ;  quick-witted.  Wright. 

RE-AF-FIRM',  v.  a.  &  n.  To  affirm  again  or  to 
make  a  second  affirmation.  R.  Fletcher. 

RE-AF-FIRM'ANCE,  n.  Act  of  affirming  again  ; 
a  second  affirmation.  Ayliffe. 

RE-AF-FOR'jpST-JED,  w.  {Law^  Converted  anew 
into  a  forest.  Whishaw. 

RE-A'(^5NT,  n.  {Che?n.)  A  substance  used  to 
produce  a  chemical  reaction,  —  especially  a  re- 
action preparatory  to  the  application  of  a  test : 
—  a  term  used^  to  designate  substances  which, 
on  being  applied  to  other  substances,  whose 
composition  is  unknown,  indicate,  by  the  sensi- 
ble effects  which  they  produce  or  fail  to  produce, 


such  as  precipitation,  effervescence,  change  of 
color,  &c.,  their  constituent  elements  or  compo- 
nents ;  a  test.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson. 

RE-AG-GRA-VA'TION,  n.  {Catholic  Church.)  The 
last  monitory  published  after  three  admonitions, 
and  before  the  last  excommunication.         Ash, 

RE-A-GREE',  V.  n.    To  agree  again.  Daniel. 

t  REAK  (rek),  n.     A  rush.  Drant. 

RE'AL,  a.  [Low  L.  realis,  from  L.  res,.re,  a  thing; 
\X.reale;  Sp.  rea^;  Fr.  »*c'c^.] 

1.  Actually  being  or  existing ;  actual ;  abso- 
lute ;  not  fictitious,  supposititious,  or  imaginary. 
'*  Real  and  unfeigned  sufferings."     Blaekmrn^e. 

"We  do  but  describe  an  imaginary  world  that  is  but  little 
akin  to  a  real  one.  Glanvill. 

2.  True  ;  genuine  ;  not  artificial ;  actual ;  pos- 
itive ;  certain;  as,  "A  rea?  diamond." 

3.  Pertaining  to  things,  not  to  persons ;  not 
personal. 

Many  are  perfect  in  men's  humors  that  are  not  greatly 
capable  of  the  real  part  of  business.  Bacon. 

4.  {Law.)  In  the  common  law,  pertaining  to, 
or  consisting  of,  things  that  are  permanent, 
fixed,  and  immovable,  as  lands  or  tenements ; 
as,  ^^  Real  estate."  Blackstone.  —  In  the  civil 
law,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting_  of,  a  thing 
whether  it  be  movable  or  immovable,  lands  or 
goods.    Bouvie)\ 

Real  action,  {Law.)  an  action  concerning  real  prop- 
erty. —  Real  assets,  real  estate  in  the  hands  of  an  heir, 
chargeable  with  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  an- 
cestor.—  Real  composition,  (Eiifr.  Reel.  Law.)  an  agree- 
ment made  between  the  owner  of  lands  and  a  parson 
or  vicar,  with  the  consent  of  the  ordinary  and  the 
patron,  that  such  lands  shall,  for  the  future,  be  dis- 
charged from  payment  of  tithes  by  reason  of  some 
land,  or  other  real  recompense  given  to  the  parson  in 
lieu  and  satisfaction  thereof.  —  Real  contract,  (Civil 
Law.)  a  contract  in  which  the  obligation  arose  from 
the  thing  itself  wiiich  is  the  subject  of  it:  —  (Common 
Law.)  a  contract  respecting  real  property. —  Chattels 
real,  such  chattels  as  either  appertain  not  immediate- 
ly to  the  person,  but  to  something  by  way  of  depen- 
dency, as  a  box  with  the  title  deeds  of  lands,  or  such 
as  issue  out  of  some  real  estate,  as  a  lease  of  lands.  — 
Real  estate,  or  real  property,  that  which  consists  of 
land,  and  of  all  rights  and  profits  arising  from,  and 
annexed  to,  land,  of  a  permanent,  immovable  nature: 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments. —  Real  injury, 
(Civil  Law.)  an  injury  arising  from  an  unlawful  act, 
as  distinguished  from  a  verbal  injury.  —  Real  sei'vitude, 
(Citil  Law.)  a  right  which  one  estate  or  piece  of  land 
owes  to  another  estate.  —  Real  statute,  (Civil  Law.)  a 
statute  having  principally  for  its  object  property,  and 
not  concerning  persons  except  in  relation  to  property. 
Burrill,  Bouvier.  —  Real  presence,  (Rom.  Cath.Churck.) 
the  aciual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  eucharist.  Hook,  —  Real  quantity,  (Math.)  a 
quantity  not  involving  any  operations  impossible  to 
be  performed,  such,  for  instance,  as  tlie  extraction  of 
the  even  root  of  a  negative  quantity; — opposed  to 
imag-ivary.  Davies.  —  Real  image,  (Opt.)  an  image 
actually  formed  ;  —  used  in  contradistinction  to  imagi- 
nary or  virtual  image.  —  See  IMAGE. 

Syn.  —  Real  (from  L  res)  signifies  belonging  to 
the  thing  as  it  is,  and  is  opposed  to  feigned  or  imagi- 
nary. .Actual  (from  L.  a^o,  actio)  signifies  belonging 
to  the  thing  done,  and  is  opposed  to  supposititious ^ 
conceived,  or  reported.  Positive  (L.  positivus)  signifies 
being  fixed  or  established,  and  is  opposed  to  uncertain 
or  doubtful.  Real  existence ;  real  sentiment ;  actual 
performance;  actual  survey;  positive  proof;  certain 
evidence ;  genuine  text ;  true  account.  —  See  AU- 
THENTIC, Certain. 

RE'AL,  n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  and  Mexican  silver 
coin,  worth  about  6d,  sterling  ($0.12^).  Winslow, 

t  RE'AL,  n,    A  realist.  Burton. 

R?-AL'GAR  [re-ai'gar,  K,  Sm.  O.  Wr, ;  re'jil-g^r, 
Ja.  C],  n.     (Min.)  A  red  or  an  orange-yellow 

•  crystalline,  sectile  mineral,  composed  of  bisul- 
phide of  arsenic,  or  two  equivalents  of  sulphur 
and  one  of  arsenic.  Miller.    Dana. 

jB®^  Realgar  is  also  artificially  prepared  and  used 
as  a  pigment. 

RE'AL-isM,  ft.  [Fr.  r^aUsme.]  (^Met.)  The  doc- 
trine that  in  perception  there  is  an  immediate 
or  intuitive  cognition  of  the  external  object ;  — 
opposed  to  idealism  ■  —  the  doctrine  that  genus 
and  species  are  real  things,  existing  indepen- 
dently of  our  conceptions  and  expressions ;  — 
opposed  to  nominalism.  Hamilton.  What^ly. 
Nominalism,  sensualism,  roaterialiam,  these  are  only  three 
different  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  system,  which 
we  now  see  resolved  into  realism.  Ec.  Rev. 

RE'AL-IST,  n.  [Fr.  realiste.]  A  believer  in,  or 
an  adherent  of,  realism.  A.  Wood. 
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Relating  to  realism.    Ec.  Rev. 
[It.  realita;  Sp.  realidad;  Fr. 


E?-AL'I-TY,  n. 

realite.'] 

1.  Tne  state  of  being  feal ;  actual  being  or 
existence  ;  fact ;  truth. 

I  would  have  them  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets,  without  which  a  man  fancies  that  he  nnderstande  a 
critic,  when,  in  reality,  he  does  not  comprehend  hia  meaning. 

Addison. 

2.  Something  that  is  real ;  something  actually 
existing. 

My  neck  may  be  an  idea  to  you,  but  it  is  a  reality  to  me. 

BecUtie. 

3.  Something  intrinsically  important  ;  not 
merely  matter  of  show.  Milton. 

4.  {Laiv.)  Realty;  immobility.  Wright. 
Syn.  —  See  Truth. 

RE'AL-IZ-A-BLE,  u,.     That  may  be  realized. 

RE-AL-l-ZA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  realisation.]  Act  of 
realizing,  or  state  of  being  realized.       Glanvill. 

RE'AL-IZE,  V.  a.  [Sp.  realizar ;  Fr.  realiser.']  \i. 
E.EAL1ZED  ;  pp.  healizing,  realized.] 

1.  To  make  real ;  to  bring  into  being  or  act ; 
to  effect;  to  perform;  to  accomplish. 

It  will  be  as  hard  to  apprehend  aa  that  an  empty  wish 
should  remove  mountains;  a  supposition  which,  if  realized, 
would  relieve  Sisyphus.  Glanvill. 

2.  To  convert  into  land  or  real  estate,  as 
money.  Johnson. 

3.  To  make  certain  ;  to  substantiate.    Roget. 
ftSF*  This  word,  in  the  sense  of  to  make  certain  or 

substantial^  has  been  reputed  an  Americanism  ;  but 
Dr.  Dunjriisoo  says  of  it,  that  "  it  is  universal  in  Eng- 
land in  this  very  sense." — It  is  also  used  in  America 
in  the  sense  of  to  ^a in  ;  as,  "  To  rcaii're  profit"  ;■— 
likewise,  in  the  sense  of  to  fed  or  brinff  home  to  one's 
mind  as  a  rea'ity,ottofeel  strongly;  and  this  latter 
sense  is  not  without  English  authority;  as,  "To 
realize  our  position."    Ec.  Reo. 

RE'AL-IZ-jpR,  n.     One  who  realizes.       Coleridge. 

RE'AL-IZ-ING-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  realize. 

I  complained  that  I  had  always  found  it  difficult  rcalizingly 
to  feel  that  I  had  deserved  eternal  punishment.  E.  D.  Qrijjin. 

RE-AL-LE^E'  (re-^l-16j'),  v.  a.     To  allege  again  ; 

to  reassert.  Cotgrave. 

RE-AL-LI'ANCE,  ■«.   A  renewed  alliance.  Clarke. 

RE'AL-IiY,  ad.  With  reality  or  actual  existence  ; 
actually  ;  truly  ;  in  fact.  South.     Young. 

R^ALM  (rSlm),  n.  [L.  regmtm  ;  rex,  regis^  a  king ; 
It.  reame;  re,  a  king;  Sp.  reino;  Fr.  rogautne.l 

1.  A  kingdom  ;  the  dominions  of  a  king.  Shak. 

2.  A  royal  government,     [r.] 

The  ants'  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees.  Pope. 

REALM'-BOUND-ING,  a.    Bounding  a  realm. 

RE'AL-NESS,  n.     Reality.  Coleridge. 

't  RE'AL-TY,  /*.     [It.  realth.']     Royalty,      Milton.- 

RE'AL-TY,  n.    VFTomreal.']   1.  f  Reality.     More. 
2.  (£aw.)  The  quality  of  being  real  or  of  re- 
lating to  real  estate ;  immobility ;  —  opposed  to 
personalty.  Whishaw. 

REAM  (rem),  n.  [A.  S.  reanif  a  band,  a  strap  ; 
Dut.  riem ;  Ger.  riemen ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  rem  ;  Icel. 
reiniy  rcema. — It.  risma,  a  ream;  Sp.  resma; 
Fr.  rame.'] 

1.  A  package  of  paper  containing  twenty 
quires.  Pope. 

2.  A  leather  strap. — See  Reim.     Simmonds. 

Printer^s  ream,  in  England,  a.  ream  of  9J^  quires, 
or  516  sheets.  Brande. 

REAM,  V.  a.  To  enlarge  the  bore  or  size  of,  as  a 
hole,  by  means  of  an  instrument.  Smart. 

t  REAME,  n.    A  realm.  Spenser, 

RE-AN'J-MATE,  v.  a.     To  restore  to  animation  or 

life  ;  to  revive  ;  to  resuscitate.  Glanvill. 

RE-AN-I-MA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  reanimating, 

or  the  state  of  being  reanimated.  Wright. 

RE-AN-NEX',  V.  a.     To  annex  again  ;  to  reunite. 

To  repurchase  and  reannex  that  duchy.  Bacon. 

RE-AN-NSX-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  reannexing, 
or  the  state  of  being  reannexed.       J.  K.  PoVt. 

RE-AN-OINT',  V.  a.     To  anoint  again.    Drayton. 

RE-AN'SW^R,  v.  u,.     To  answer  again.  Shak. 

REAP  (rep),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ripan  ;  rip,  a  harvest ; 
Hpa,   a  handful   of  grain  ;    Dut.  rapen.]      \i. 

HEAPED  ;    pp.  REAPING,  REAPED.] 


1.  To  cut  with  a  sickle,  as  grain.  **  Reap  the 
harvest."  Slmk. 

2.  To  clear  of  grain  by  means  of  a  sickle. 

Let  tlunc  eyes  be  on  the  field  that  they  do  reap.  Ruth  ii.  9. 

3.  To  gather ;  to  obtain ;  to  gain  ;  to  get.  Shak. 

Thoy  tl\at  love  the  religion  which  they  profess  may  have 
failed  m  choieei  but  yet  they  are  sure  to  reap  what  benefit 
the  same  is  able  to  afford.  Hooker. 

REAP,  V.  n.     To  perform  the  act  of  reaping. 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  Ps.  exxvi.  3. 

REAP,  n.     [A.  S.  ripa,  a  handful  of  grain.] 

1.  A  handful  or  bundle  of  grain  laid  down 
by  a  reaper,  to  be  gathered  into  sheaves  by  the 
binder.    [Local,  Eng.]  Wickliffe.     Wright. 

2.  A  company  of  reapers.     [Eng.]        Forby. 

REAP'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  reaps.  Pope, 

2.  A  machine  for  harvesting  grain.  Simmonds. 

REAP'lNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  reaps ;  the 
act  or  operation  of  cutting  grain  with  a  sickle. 

REAP'JNG-HOOK  (-huk),  n.    A  sickle.     Dryden. 

REAP'ING-MA-giliNE',  n.  A  ipachine  for  reap- 
ing grain.  Buchanan. 

RE-AP-PAr';^^,  v.  a.    To  apparel  again.     Donne. 

RE-AP-PEAR',  v.  n.     To  appear  again.  Scott. 

RE-AP-PEAR'ANCE,  n.    A  second  appearance. 

RE-AP-PLI-CA'TION,  n.    A  new  application. 

RE-AP-PLY',  v.  u..     To  apply  again.  Clarke. 

RE-AP-POINT',  V.  a.  To  appoint  anew;  to  renew 
the  appointment  of.  Jodrell. 

RE-AP-POINT'M^NT,  n.  A  renewed  or  second 
appointment.  Fox. 

RE-AP-POR'TION,  v.  a.  To  apportion  again ;  to 
redistribute.  Wright. 

RE-AP-POR'TION-MENT,  n.  A  second  apportion- 
ment- Clarke. 

RE-AP-PR6ACH',  ??.  n.  To  approach  again.  Bacon. 

REAR  (rer),  n.     [Fr.  arri^re.] 

1.  That  which  is  behind;  the  hind  part,  par- 
ticularly the  hind  portion  of  an  army  or  a  fleet ; 
—  opposed  to  front  or  van.  Stocqueler. 

2.  The  last  class  ;  the  last  in  order.  "  Caius 
I  place  in  the  rearJ*  Peacham. 

To  bring  up  the  rear,  to  form  the  rear- guard  ;  to  be 
in  the  rear.  Bum. 

t  REAR,  v.  a.    To  place  in  the  rear  of.  Scott. 

REAR,  a.     In  the  rear;  hindermost.      Stocqueler. 

Rear  halfjiles,    (Mil.)  the  three  liindermost  ranks 

wlien  a  battalion  is  drawn  up  six  deep.  Bailey. 

REAR,  a.  [A.  S.  hreow,  hrere,  raw.  —  See  Raw.] 
Not  sufficiently  cooked  ;  rare.  S.  T.  Elyot. 

REAR,  ad.  [A.  S.  rcethe,  quickly.]  Early.  [Pro- 
vincial, Eng.]  Gay. 

REAR,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  rceran,  to  raise,  to  elevate,  to 
move  ;  hreran,  to  move,  to  agitate,  to  raise ;  Ger. 
rtihren,  to  move,  to  stir  ;  Dan.  rire  ;  Sw.  riira  ; 
Icel.    hrcera.']        [i.    reared  ;    pp,    rearing, 

REARED.] 

1.  To  raise ;  to  elevate  ;  to  lift ;  to  carry  up. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes  ?  Milton. 

High  in  his  hands  he  reared  the  golden  bowl.         Pope. 

2.  To  stir  up ;  to  rouse. 

And  seeks  the  tueky  boar  to  rear 

With  well-mouthed  hounds  and  pointed  spear.    I>ryden. 

3.  To  bring  up,  as  young.  Bacon, 

They  flourished  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  reared 

A  numerous  offspring,  lovely  as  themselves.    Thomson. 

4.  To  raise  or  breed,  as  cattle.  Hai'te, 

5.  t  To  bear  away  or  carry  away.       Spenser. 

REAR,  V.  n.  To  rise  or  stand  up  on  the  hind 
legs,  as  a  horse.  Swift. 

REAR'-AD'MI-RAL,  n.  In  the  English  navy,  an 
officer  next  in  rank  to  a  vice-admiral,  and  who 
carries  his  flag  at  the  mizzen-top-gallant-mast- 
head.  Mar.  Diet. 

REAR'^R,  n.     One  who  rears  or  raises.       Lewis. 

REAR'-FR6nT,  n.  {Mil)  A  battalion,  troop,  or 
company  when  faced  about,  and  standing  in 
that  position.  Crabb, 

REAR'-GUARD,  n.  That  part  of  an  army,  regi- 
ment, or  a  battalion,  which  marches  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  body.  Brande. 


RE-AR'GUE,  v.  u.     To  argue  again.         Burrows. 

REAR'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  rears,  or  who 
brings  up.  Dryden. 

REAR'-LINE,  7i.  {Mil.)  The  line  in  the  rear  of 
an  army.  Stocqueler. 

t  REAR'LY,  ad.     Early.  Fletcher. 

REAR'-MOUSE,  n.  [A.  S.  hreremus.]  {ZoOl.)  The 
leather- winged  bat ;  Vespertilio  munnus.  Abbot. 

REAR'-RANK,  n.  ^  The  last  rank  of  a  battalion, 
when  drawn  up  in  open  order.  Brande. 

REAR'WARD,  n.     1.  That  part  of  an  army  that 

marches  in  the  rear  ;  a  rear  guard.  Sidney. 

2.  The  hind  or  latter  part ;  the-tail.       Shak. 

RE-AS-CEND',  v.  n.     To  ascend  again.        Milton. 

RE-AS-CEND',  v.  a.     To  ascend  or  mount  again. 

He  mounts  aloft,  and  reascends  the  skies.  Addison. 

RE-AS-CEN'SION,  n.  Act  of  reascending.  Ti^rz>A^. 

RE-AS-CENT',  ?t.  The  act  of  reascending;  a  sec- 
ond ascent.  Cowper. 

REA'^ON  (re'zn),  n.  [L.  ratio;  reor^  ratus^  to 
think ;  It.  ragione ;  Sp.  razon ;  Port,  razao  ; 
Old  Fr.  reason ;  Fr.  raison.  —  Gael.  ^  Ir.  reu- 
san ;  Arm.  resoun  ;  W.  rheswrn."] 

1.  That  faculty  in  man,  of  which  either  the 
exclusive,  or  the  far  higher,  enjoyment  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion; that  power  of  the  human  mind  by  which 
it  perceives  truth ;  the  power  of  deducing  one 
proposition  from  another,  or  of  proceeding  fronx 
premises  to  conclusions  or  consequences;  the 
rational  faculty;  discursive  power;  thinking 
principle;  intellect;  understanding;  sense. 

Pure  reason  or  intuition  holds  a  similar  relation  to  the 
understanding  that  perception  holds  to  sensation.        MorelL 

j^^  "  The  word  reason  itself  is  far  from  being  pre- 
cise in  its  meaning.  In  common  and  popular  dis- 
course, it  denotes  that  power'by  which  we  distinguish 
right  from  wrong,  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
combine  means  for  the  attainment  of  particular  ends. 
.  .  .  Reason  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  whole  of 
those  powers  which  elevate  man  above  the  brutes, 
and  constitute  his  rational  nature,  more  especially, 
perhaps,  his  intellectual  powers ;  sometimes  to  ex- 
press the  power  of  deduction  or  argumentation." 
Stewart. 

jg®^  "  It  is  a  passive,  not  an  active,  power.  ...  It 
is  not  acquirable,  and  it  can  no  otherwise  be  assisted 
than  by  the  suggestions  sought  for  or  presented.  In 
some  degree  it  is  inherent  in  every  man  not  being  en- 
tirely an  idiot.  ...  In  itself,  as  an  ultimate  principle 
of  our  nature,  it  is  never  erroneous ;  what  we  call 
wrong  conclusions,  being  conclusions  obtained  by 
some  artificial  process,  taking  the  place  of  reason,  . . . 
or  they  are  conclusions  just  in  themselves,  and  wrong 
-  only  as  regards  the  assumptions  or  suggestions  out  of 
which  they  arise.  It  is  a  power  which  may,  however. 


be  lost."     Smart. 

2.  Cause;  ground;  principle. 


Hammond., 


"Virtue  and  vice  are  not  arbitrary  things;  but  there  is  a 
natural  and  eternal  reason  for  that  goodness  and  virtue,  and 
against  vice  and  wickedness.  TiUotson, 

3.  That  which  is  alleged  as  a  ground  or 
cause,  as  of  opinion  ;  argument ;  proof. 

I  mark  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.  Shak. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  judges  are  required,  in  giving  their 
opinions,  to  give  the  reasoTis  upon  which  they  are  founded. 

Jiouvier. 


4.  Efficient  cause. 


Dryden, 


The  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  balance,  in  a  wheel- watch, 
ia  by  the  motion  of  the  next  wheel.  Sale. 

5.  Final  cause  ;  ptirpose  ;  design  ;  end. 

Peason,  in  the  English  language,  is  sometimes  taken  . . . 
for  the  cause,  particularly  the  final  cause.  Locke. 

6.  Ratiocination  ;  reasoning. 

When  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found.  Davies. 

7.  Just  account ;  rationale.  Boyle, 

This  reason  did  the  ancient  fathers  render  why  the  church 
■was  called  catholic.  Pearson. 

8.  Just  view  of  things. 

God  brings  good  out  of  evil;  and  therefore  it  were  \mt  rea- 
son we  should  trust  God  to  govern  his  own  world.  Bp.  Taylor. 

9.  Right ;  justice  ;  right  conduct.       Spenser, 

Let  it  drink  deep  in  thy  most  vital  part; 
Strike  home,  and  do  me  reason  in  thy  heart.  Dryden, 
Syn.  —  Reason  is  a  term  having  several  meanings, 
and  in  one  of  its  meanings  it  is  allied  to  understanding 
and  sense  ;  but  it  is  more  comprehensive  than  either 
of  them.  The  following  is  Coleridge's  distinction 
between  reason  and  understanding  :  — 

"  Understanding  is  discursive,  and  in   all  its  judg- 
ments refers  to  some  other  faculty  as  its  ultimate  au- 
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thority.  It  is  the  faculty  of  reflection.  Reason  is 
flxed,  and  in  all  its  decisions  appeals  to  itself  as  the 
ground  and  substance  of  their  truth.  It  is  the  faculty 
of  contemplation.  It  is  indeed  far  nearer  to  sense 
than  to  understanding ." 

Ideas  are  received  by  the  understanding^  and  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  by  reason.  One  who  shows  a 
want  o(  understandintr  or  sense,  is  naturally  stupid  ;  a 
want  of  reason  may  be  caused  by  passion  or  prejudice. 
—  It  is  the  faculty  of  reason  which  enables  us  to  under- 
stand a  reason  (i.  e.  an  argument)  in  favor  of  any  mat- 
ter in  dispute.  A  person  may  be  said  to  be  possessed 
of  a  good  understanding  and  good  sense,  but  not  (in 
this  sense)  of  good  reason  \  yet  he  may  be  said  to 
have  a  good  reason  (i.  e.  motive  or  purpose)  for  acting 
as  he  does. 

"  In  the  language  of  English  philosophy,  the  terms 
reason  and  understanding  are  nearly  identical,  and  are 
so  used  by  Stewart ;  but  in  the  critical  philosophy  of 
Kant,  a  broad  distinction  has  been  drawn  between 
them.  Reason  is  the  principle  of  principles; — [it] 
either  speculatively  verifies  every  special  principle,  or 
practically  determines  the  proper  ends  of  human  ac- 
tion. .  .  .  There  are  unquestionably  in  the  human 
mind  certain  necessary  and  universal  principles, 
wllicll,  shining  with  an  intrinsic  light  of  evidence, 
are  themselves  above  proof,  but  the  authority  for  all 
mediate  and  contingent  principles.  That  which  is 
thus  above  reasoning  is  the  reason.^'  Brande. —  See 
Account,  Cause. 


[It.  razionare  ;  Sp.  razo- 
nar  ;  Yv.  raisonner.  —  A.  S.  rceswiaji.^    \i. 


EEA'§ON  (re'zn),  v.  n. 

I      '_.  REA- 
SONED ;  pp.  EEASONING,  REASONED.] 

1.  To  use  or  apply  the  faculty  of  reason  ;  to 
deduce  conclusions  justly  from  premises.  Locke. 

No  man,  in  the  strength  of  the  first  grace,  can  merit  the 
second;  for  reason  they  do  not  who  thhlk  so,  unless  a  beggar, 
by  receiving  one  alms,  can  merit  another.  Soutji. 

2.  To  discourse  in  order  to  make  something 
understood,  by  adducing  premises  and  deducing 
their  consequences ;  to  debate  ;  to  argue.  "  They 
reasoned  among  themselves."  Matt.  xvi.  7. 

They  reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate.        Milton. 

3.  tTo  talk  ;  to  discourse. 

I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday, 

■Who  told  me.  in  the  narrow  seas 

There  miscarried  a  vessel  of  our  country.  SJtctJ:. 

EEA'^ON  (re'zn),  v.  a.  1.  To  examine  or  discuss 
by  arguments  ;  to  argue.  Bumet. 

2.  To  persuade  or  induce  by  argument  or 
reasoning.  Addison. 

Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses  may  yet  be 
lauglied  or  drolled  into  them.  L'Estrange. 

3.  To  defend  with  arguments  ;  to  plead  for. 

This  boy.  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have. 

But  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands  for  fellowship, 

Docs  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 

Than  thou  hast  to  deny  it.  Shak. 

REA'§ON-A-BLE  (re'zn-),  a.  1.  Having  the  fac- 
ulty of  reason;  endowed  with  reason  ;  rational. 

Since  thou  [death]  art  absolute,  and  canst  control 

All  things  beneath  a  reasonal}le  soul.  Beaumont. 

2.  Controlled  by  reason  ;  acting,  speaking,  or 
thinking  in  accordance  with  reason  ;  judicious  ; 
sensible.     "  Reasonable  people."  Hayward. 

3.  Agreeable  or  conformable  to  reason;  just; 
rational.  "  Your  rcasonaife  service. "iJom.  xii.  1. 

A  law  may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a  man  does  not 
allow  il.  Swift. 

4.  Not  immoderate  or  excessive  ;  tolerable. 

Four  several  lands  of  reasonable  quantity.  Abbot. 

Syn.  —  See  Rational,  Sensible. 

IlEA'§OiV-A-BLE-NESS  (re'zn-?-bl-n6s),  n.  1.  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  reasonable  ;  agree- 
ableness  or  conformity  to  reason  or  rational 
principles  ;  rationality.  "  The  reasonableness 
and  excellence  of  charity."  Law. 

2.  Moderation.  Johnson. 

REA'§iON-A-BLY  (re'zn-ii-ble),  ad.  1.  In  a  reason- 
able manner  ;  agreeably  or  conformably  to  rea- 
son ;  with  reason ;  rationally.  Law. 
2.  In  a  moderate  degree ;  moderately.  "  Some 
man,  reasonably  studied  in  the  law."         Baeon. 

REA'§ON-5R  (re'zn-er),  ».     One  who  reasons. 

REA'§ON-ING  (re'zn-ing),  n.  The  act  of  applying 
or  exercising  reason ;  the  act  or  the  process  of 
deducing  one  proposition  from  another,  or  of 
proceeding  from  premises  to  consequences ;  ra- 
tiocination ;   argumentation. 

Your  reasoninris.  therefore,  on  this  head,  amount  only  to 
whot  the  schools  call  "  ignoratio  elenehi,"  proving  before  the 
question,  or  talking  wide  of  the  purpose.  Watertand. 

EEA'§ON-lNG,  p.  a.  That  reasons;  deducing 
conclusions  from  premises.  Fleming. 


t  REA'§ON-iST,  n.    A  rationalist.       Waierland. 

REA'§ON-LESS  (re'zn-ISs),  a.     Destitute  or  void 

of  reason  ;  unreasonable.  SJiak. 

EE-AS-SEM'BLA^E,  n.  A  renewed  assemblage. 
"  Reassembbge  of  the  scattered  parts."  Harris. 

EE-AS-SEM'BLE,  v.  u.  To  assemble  or  collect 
again.  Milton. 

RE-AS-SEM'BI,E,  V.  n.     To  assemble  again. 

RE-AS-SERT',  v.  a.     To  assert  anew.  Pope. 

RE-AS-SER'TION,  «.  Act  of  asserting  anew;  a 
repeated  assertion.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

RE-AS-SESS'M^INT,  n.  A  renewed  or  repeated 
assessment.  Burrows. 

RE-AS-SIGN'  (-sin'),  V.  u.    To  assign  again.  Ash. 

EE-AS-SIGN'MCNT,  n.     A  repeated  assignment. 

EE-AS-SIM'(-LATE,  V.  a.     To  assimilate  again. 

RE-AS-SIM-I-LA'TION,  )i.  A  second  or  a  renewed 
assimilation.  Wriffht. 

EB-AS-SO'CI-ATE  (re-js-so'she-at),  v.  n.  To  as- 
sociate again  or  anew.  Fabyan. 

RE-AS-SUME',  V.  a.     To  take  again  ;  to  resume. 

After  Henry  YIII.  had  reassumed  the  supremacy.  Ayliffe. 

RE-AS-SUMP'TION  (-siim'-),  M.  The  act  of  resum- 
ing ;  a  second  assumption.  Maunder, 

RE-AS-SUR'ANCE  (re-ris-shur'?ns),  n.  1.  A  sec- 
ond or  renewed  assurance  ;  reinsurance. Pr^/nne. 
2.  (-Law.)  A  contract  made  by  the  first  insur- 
er of  property  with  another  insurer,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  indemnity  against  his  own 
act ;  reinsurance.  —  See  REiNSUKANCE.BMmH. 
S^^  "  Reassurance  is  prohibited  in  En'gland,  except 
in  special  cases."    BurriU. 

RE-AS-StJRE'  (re-fis-shiir'),  V.  a.  To  asfure  again  ; 
to  reinsure.  —  See  Reinsure.  Dryden. 

RE-AS-S1JR'5R,  n.     Reinsurer.  Wright. 

REAS'TI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  reasty.     [Local,  Eng.]  Cotgrave. 

REAS'TY  (res'te),  a.  [A  corruption  of  rusty.'] 
Covered  with  a  kind  of  rust,  and  having  a  ran- 
cid taste,  as  bacon.     [Local,  Eng.]  Skelton. 

REATE,  n.     A  kind  of  water-grass.  Walton. 

RE-AT-TAOH',  V.  u,.     To  attach  again.        Clarke. 


RE-AT-TACH'M5NT, 
attachment. 


A  second  or  repeated 
Whishaw. 


RE-AT-TAIN',  -u.  a.     To  attain  again.         Daniel. 

RE-AT-TEMPT'  (-temt'),  1)  o     To  try  again.  More. 

REAVE  (rev),  v.  a..  [A.  S.  reafian.']  [i.  reft  ; 
pp.  REAVING,  REFT.]  To  take  away  by  stealth 
or  violence  ;  to  rob  ;  to  bereave.  Spenser. 

REAV'jpR,  n.    [A.  S.  reafe>-e.']    A  robber.  Bm-ners. 
The  footsteps  of  the  literary  reaver.    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
REAV'JNG,  n.     Robbery.  Turbervile. 

RE-A-VoW,  V.  u.     To  avow  again.  Clay. 

RE-A-WAKB',  V.  n.  To  awake  again.  Messenger. 
RE-BAN'JSH,  u.  u.  To  banish  again.  Bp.  Hall. 
RE-BAP'TI^M,  n.     A  second  baptism.        Wright. 

RE-BAP-TI-ZA'TION,  n.     A  second  baptism ;  re- 
baptism.  Hooker. 
RE-BAP-TIZE',  t).  o.   To  baptize  again.      AyUffe. 
RE-BAP-TIZ'I5R,  n.     One  who  baptizes  again. 

RE-BAR-BAR-I-ZA'TION,  n.  Act  of  rebarbariz- 
ing,  or  the  state  of  being  rebarbarized.  Milman. 

To  reduce  again  to  bar- 
Annual  Reg. 

RU-BATE',  V.  a.  [It.  ribattere ;  L.  re,  again, 
against,  bade,  and  It.  battere,  to  beat ;  Sp.  reba- 
tir ;  Fr.  rebattre.']  [j.  rebated  ;  pp.  rebating, 

REBATED.] 

1.  To  beat  back  or  to  obtuseness  ;  to  blunt. 

The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  less ;  to  reduce  ;  to  diminish  ;  to 
lessen;    to  abate.  Drayton. 

A  wise  art  of  rebating  one  degree  of  our  partiality  by  an- 
other. Attertmnj. 

3.  To  cut  or  pare  ;  to  rabbet.  —  See  Rabbet. 


RE-BAR'BA-RiZE,  V. 
barism. 


R^-BATE',  n.  1.  An  iron  tool,  somewhat  like  a 
chisel,  for  dressing  wood,  &c.  Ehnes. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  a  handle,  used 
for  beating  mortar,  Simmonds. 

3.  A  kind  of  hard  freestone  for  jmyine.Elmes. 

4.  (Areh.)  A  groove  sunk  in  the  edge  of  a 
board;  a  rabbet.  —  See  Rabbet.  Brande. 

5.  (Mercantile  Law.)  A  discount  of  interest 
in  consequence  of  prompt  payment.      Bouvier. 

R{;-BATE'M5NT,  n.     1.  Diminution.  Todd. 

2.  {Her.)  A  diminution  or  abatement  in  the 
bearings  of  a  coat  of  arms-  Wright. 

3.  (Com.)  Deduction  of  interest  on  account 
of  prompt  payment ;  rebate.  Lond.  Ency. 

Rf-BATE'-PLANE,  re.  A  rabbet-plane.  Simmonds. 

t  Rjp-BA'TO,  n.  A  plain  collar  worn  by  gentlemen 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which 
turned  over  on  the  shoulders.  Fairholt. 

RE-BEAT'EN,  a.    Beaten  again.  Spenser. 

KE'B^C,  re.  [It.  ribecca;  Fr.  rebec.l  {Mus.)  A 
musical  instrument  with  two  or  three  catgut 
strings,  and  played  with  a  bow,  introduced  by 
the  Moors  into  Spain.  Milton.    Nares. 

R^-BEC'CA,  re.  A  gate-breaker  or  riotous  per- 
son;—  a  title  given  to  the  leader  of  an  anti- 
turnpike  conspiracy,  which  was  commenced  in 
"Wales,  in  1839,  by  breaking  down  the  turnpike 
gates,  the  leader  assuming  the  guise  of  a  wo- 
man. The  name  was  derived  from  a  passage 
in  Genesis  xxiv.  60.  Annual  Register. 

REB'fiL,  re.  [L.  rebellis;  rebello,  to  revolt;  re, 
again,  and  bello,  to  make  war  ;  bellum,  war ;  It. 
ribello  ;  Sp.  rebelde  ;  Fr.  rebelled 

1.  A  citizen  or  subject  who  unlawfully  takes 
up  arms  against  the  constituted  authorities  of  a 
nation,  to  deprive  them  of  the  supreme  power ; 
one  who  revolts  ;  a  revolter.  Bouvier. 

The  rebels  there  are  up. 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  tlie  sword.  Slidk. 

2.  One  who  refuses  to  obey  a  superior,  or  the 
commands  of  a  court.  Bouvier. 

REB'^L,   a.     [L.  rebellis.]     Rebellious.      Milton. 

Rl^-BEL',  V.  n.  [L.  rebello  ;  re,  again,  and  bellOj 
to  make  war ;  It.  ribellarsi  ;  Sp.  rebelarse ;  Fr. 
rebeller.]  [i.  rebelled  ;  pp.  rebelling,  re- 
belled.] To  take  up  arms  or  levy  war  unlaw- 
fully against  the  constituted  authorities  of  a 
nation  ;  to  revolt ;  to  resist  lawful  authority. 

How  could  my  hand  rebel  ogainst  my  heart? 

How  could  your  heart  reljel  against  your  reason  ?   Dryden. 

E?-BELLED'  (re-beld'),  p.  a.  Guilty  of  rebellion  ; 
rebellious.  Milton. 

fRE-BEL'L^R,  «.  One  who  rebels  ;  a  rebel.  Ash. 

R?-BEL'LION  (re-bel'yun),  re.  [L.  rebellio  ;  It. 
ribeUione  ;  Sp.  rebelion  ;  Fr.  rebellion.]  The  act 
of  one  who  rebels  ;  violent  resistance  to  lawful 
authority  ;  insurrection  ;  revolt.  Locke. 

Commission  of  rebellion,  (Laio.)  a  writ  (being  one  in 
the  series  of  what  was  called  proeess  of  contempt)  for- 
merly issuing  out  of  chancery  in  England,  generally 
directed  to  four  commissioners,  named  by  the  plain- 
tiff, commanding  them  to  attach  the  defendant, 
wheresoever  he  may  be  found  in  the  state,  as  a  rebel 
and  contemner  of  tlie  law,  so  as  to  have  him  in  chan- 
cery on  a  certain  day  therein  named.  Bouvier. 
Syn. —  See  Insueeection,  Revolution. 

Rfj-BEL'LIOyS  (re-b«l'yus),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
engaged  in,  rebellion  ;  taking  arms  against  the 
government  of  a  state  ;  revolting;  resisting  law- 
ful authority  ;  insubordinate  ;  disobedient. 

E]E-BEL'LIOyS-LY  (re-bel'yus-le),  ad.  In  a  rebel- 
lious manner.  J.  Fox. 

R?-BEL'LIOyS-NESS  (re-bSl'ytis-nes),n.  The  qual- 
ity or  the  state  of  being  rebellious.  Bp.  Morton, 

RE-BEL'LOW  (re-hel'lo),  V.  n.  To  bellow  in  re- 
turn ;  to  echo  back  a  loud,  roaring  noise. 

The  resisting  air  the  thunder  broke; 

The  cave  rebellowed,  and  the  temple  shook.    Dn/dcn. 

EE-B5-L6veD'  (-luvd'),  a.     Beloved  again. 

RE-BIT'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  operation  of  re- 
storing worn  lines  in  an  engraved  plate  by  the 
action  of  acid.  '  Fairholt. 

EE-Bl66m',  p.  re.    To  bloom  again.  Crabb. 

t  EE-BO-A'TION,  re.  [L.  reboo,  to  bellow  back.] 
The  return  of  a  bellowing  sound.  Patrick. 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  0,  t,  i,  short;   A,  p,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    hI;IR,  HEE  ; 


REBOIL 

EE-BOIL',  v.  n.     [L.  re,  again,  and  buUio,  to  boil.] 

1.  To  boil  again  ;  to  eiiervesoe.  Holland. 

2.  To  take  tire  or  be  hot  with  anger  or  indig- 
nation,    [e.]  nir  T.  Elyot. 

RE-BOlL',  V.  a.    To  boil  again.  Wright. 

EJ-BOUND',  V.  n.  [Fr.  rebondir;  re,  back,  and 
bondir,  to  bound.]  [j.  rebounded  ;  p^.  KE- 
BOUNDING,  REBOUNDED.]  To  bound,  spring,  or 
start  back  ;  to  be  returned ;  to  reverberate. 

Bodies  which  are  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as  to  be  void 
of  elasticity,  will  not  rebound  from  oue  another.         Newton. 

Syn.  —  A  ball  rebounds  ;  sounds  reverberate  in 
echoes  ;  a  snake,  a  weapon,  the  blood,  or  an  action 
recoils. 

E5-B0<JND',  V.  a.  To  beat  or  drive  back  ;  to  re- 
verberate. Dryden. 


The  act  of  rebounding ;  resili- 
Bacon. 


Rf-BOUND', 
ence. 

R?-B0UND'1NG,  «.  The  act  of  that  which  re- 
bounds ;  repercussion  ;  resilience.        Holland. 

EE-BRACE',  V.  u.     To  brace  again.  Grai/. 

RE-BREATHE'  (re-brelh'),  v.  a.  To  breathe  again. 

t  RE-BU'COUS,  a.  Containing  or  expressing  re- 
buke ;  chiding.  Fabyan. 

Ejl-BUFF',  n.  [It.  rabbuffo,  from  L.  re,  back,  and 
It.  buffare,  to  blow,  to  pufF ;  Fr.  rebujfade.^ 

1.  A  beating  back ;  a  repercussion. 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud.        MUton. 

2.  A  sudden  check  ;  resistance ;  opposition. 
A  clear  experiment  of  the  rebuffe  we  received  in  the  prog- 
ress of  that  experiment.  Burke. 

Rjp-BUFF',  V.  a.  [It.  rabbuffare.']  \i.  rebupfed  ; 
pp.  REBUEFING,  REBUFFED.]  fo  beat  back  ;  to 
repel ;  to  check  ;  to  reject ;  to  oppose  ;  to  refuse. 
Syn. —  See  Refuse,  Reject. 

EE-BUP'FJE;t,  v.  a.  To  buffet  again  ;  to  beat  back. 

RE-BUILD'  (re-blld'),  v.  a.  [i.  REBUILT  ;  pp.  RE- 
BUILDING, REBUILT.]  To  build  again  or  anew ; 
to  reconstruct ;  to  refidify.  Clarendon, 

EE-BUILD'^R  (re-bild'er),  n.     One  who  rebuilds. 

RE-BUILD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  building  again ; 
reconstruction.  Holland. 

R{;-BUK'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  rebuked  ;  rep- 
rehensible. Shak. 

R?-BUKE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  reboucher,  to  stop  up  again ; 
re,  again,  and  boucJier,  to  stop  up  ;  bouche,  the 
mouth.]  [j.  rebuked;  pp.  rebuking,  re- 
buked.] To  chide ;  to  reprehend  ;  to  reprove  ; 
to  reprimand ;  to  admonish ;  to  remonstrate 
with  ;  to  blame  ;  to  check. 

The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  cheered, 

Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  otfender  feared.  Drycten. 

K5-BUKE',  n.  1.  A  chiding;  reproof;  reprehen- 
sion ;  reprimand ;  remonstrance ;  blame.  Shak. 

Should  vice  expect  to  escape  rebuke 

Because  its  owner  is  a  duke  'i  Swift. 

2.  A  check.     "  So  terrible  a  rebuke  upon  the 
forehead  with  his  heel."     [Low.]      L'Estrange. 
Syn.  —  See  Eepkoof. 
t  E5-BUKE'FUL,  0,.  Censorious ;  chiding.  Huloet. 

+  Ep-BUKE'FUL-LY,  ad.  With  rebuke  or  repre- 
hension. '  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

R(;-BUK't;R,  n.     One  who  rebukes  ;  a  chider. 

Rp-BUK'jNG-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  rebuke.   Wright. 

RE-BUL-Ll"TION  (re-bul-lish'iin),  n.  The  act  of 
reboiling  or  of  effervescing.  Wotton. 

RE-BU6'Y',  V.  a.    To  buoy,  or  raise  again.  Byron. 

RE-BUR' Y  (re-b6r're),  v.  a.  To  bury  or  inter  again. 

RE'BUS,  n. ;  pi.  rS'bvs-e?.  [Fr.  rebus,  from  L. 
res,  rebus,  a  thing.] 

1.  An  enigmatical  representation  of  a  name 
or  a  phrase  by  employing  figures  or  pictures 
for  letters,  syllables,  or  words  ;  —  thus  the  fig- 
ures of  a  comb  and  a  tun,  or  barrel,  represent  the 
family  name  Compton,  and  the  device  of  a  city 
in  a  cap  represents  incapacity.  Fairholt. 

2.  {Her.)  A  coat  of  arms  in  which  allusion 
is  made  to  the  name  of  the  bearer,  as  that  of 
three  cups  for  Butler.  Brande. 

R^-bOt',  v.  a.  [It.  ributtare;  buttdre,  to  thrust; 
Fr.  rebuter.']  \i.  rebutted  ;  pp.  rebutting, 
rebutted.] 
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1.  To  drive  or  beat  back  ;  to  repulse. 

But  he,  not  like  a  weary  traveller, 

Their  sharp  assault  right  boldly  did  rebut.        Spemer. 

2.  To  repel  or  oppose  by  argument  or  evi- 
dence. 

Every  homicide  is  presumed  to  be  murder,  unless  the  eon- 
trary  appears  from  evidence  which  proves  the  death:  and  tliis 
presumption  it  lies  on  the  defendant  to  retnit,  by  showing  that 
it  was  juBtiSable  or  excusable.  Bouvier. 

RJgl-BUT'jV.  n.    1.  t  To  retire;  to  retreat.  Spenser. 
2.  {Law:)  To  return  an  opposing  or  repelling 
answer. 

The  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a  surrejoinder; 
upon  which  the  defendant  may  rebut.  Blac/cetOTie. 

Rjp-BUT'T^R,  n.     1.  One  who  rebuts. 

2,  (Law.)  A  defendant's  answer  of  fact  to  a 
plaintiff's  surrejoinder,  being  the  third  in  the 
series  on  the  part  of  the  defendant :  —  a  bar  ; 
an  estoppel.  —  See  Replication.  BurriU. 

R^-CA'D^N-CY,  n.  [L.  re,  again,  and  cado,  to 
fall.]     A  second  fall  or  descent.  Moimtagn. 

RE-CAL'CJ-TRANT,  a.     Kicking  back.     Ed.  Rev. 

RE-CAL'CJ-TRATE,  V.  a.  To  kick  again ;  to  kick 
or  strike  with  the  heel.  Blount. 

RE-CAL-CI-TRA'TION,  n.      The   act   of  kicking 

back  or  in  return.  Ed.  Rev. 

R^l-CALL',  V.  a.     \i.  recalled  \  pp.  recalling, 

RECALLED.] 

1.  To  call  or  summon  back.  Dryden. 

2.  To  revoke  ;  to  annul ;  to  repeal.  Cudworth. 
Syn.  —  To  recall^  repeal^  revoke^  retract^  recant^  and 

to  abjure^  all  signify  to  call  hack.  We  call  back  per- 
sons ;  and  a  person  recalls  words  or  things,  retracts 
assertions,  recants  opinions,  and  abjures  what  he  has 
solemnly  professed.  To  repeal.,  as  commonly  used, 
means  to  call  back  legally,  and  is  applied  to  a  public 
or  legislative  body  ;  as,  to  repeal  a  law,  or  an  act  of 
Congress.  To  revoke  is  to  call  back  solemnly  ;  as,  to 
reooke  an  edict  or  a  promise;  —  to  annul  a  contract. 
—  See  Abjure. 

RE-CALL',  n.    The  act  or  the  power  of  recalling  ; 

revocation.  Milton. 

RE-CALL' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  recalled.  C^arAe. 

fRE-cALL'M^lNT,  n.  The  act  of  recalling  or  the 
state  of  being  recalled.  Smith. 

R^l-CANT',  v.  a.  [L.  recanto ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  canto,  to  sing.]  \i.  recanted  ;  pp.  re- 
canting, RECANTED.]  To  retract,  as  an  opin- 
ion or  declaration ;  to  recall ;  to  revoke ;  to 
annul. 

I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced.  Sliak. 

Syn.  — See  Abjure,  Recall. 

R^-CANT',  V.71.  To  retract  or  revoke  an  opinion 
or  declaration ;  to  make  a  recantation.  Dryden, 

RE-CAN-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  recanting  ;  re- 
traction, as  of  an  opinion ;  abjuration.    Sidney. 

Rjg-CANT'jpR,  n.     One  who  recants.  Shak. 

RE-CA-PA9'J-TATE,  v.  a.  To  qualify  again. 
"  Recapacitate  themselves."  Atterbury. 

RE-CA-PITar-LAR,  n.  One  who  recapitulates; 
a  recapitulator.  Golden  Boke. 

RE-CA-PIT'U-LATE  (re-k^i-pit'yu-lat),  v.  a.  [L. 
recapitulo,  recapitulatum ;  re,  again,  back,  and 
capitulum,  a  small  head,  a  chapter,  a  section  ; 
caput,  capitis,  a  head  ;  It.  recapitolare  ;  Sp.  re- 
capitular  ;  Fr.  recapituler.}  [i.  recapitulat- 
ed ;    pp.    recapitulating,    RECAPITULATED.] 

To  repeat  the  heads  or  principal  points  of,  as 
of  a  preceding  discourse  or  argument.   Dryden. 

Hylobares  judiciously  and  resentiugly  recapitulates  your 
main  reasons.  More. 

Syn.  — See  Repeat. 

RE-CA-PiT-U-LA''I'ION,  n,  [It.  recapitolazione ; 
Sp.  recapitulacion ;  Fr.  recapitulatioii.']  The  act 
of  recapitulating ;  a  summing  up  or  enumera- 
tion of  the  heads  or  principal  points  of  a  pre- 
ceding discourse,  &c.  South. 

RE-CA-PIT'U-LA-TOR,  n.  One  who  recapitulates. 

RE-CA-PIT'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Repeating  again  ; 
containing  recapitulation.  Barroio. 

RE-CAP'TION,  ft.  [L.  re,  again,  back,  and  cap- 
tto,  a  taking  ;  capio,  to  take.]  (Law.)  The  act 
ofretaking  one's  own  goods,  chattels,  wife, 
child,  or  servant,  without  force  or  violence, 
from  a  person  who  has  taken  and  AvrongfuUy 
keeps  them  ;  reprisal.  BurriU. 


RECEIVE 

Writ  of  recaption,  a  writ  to  recover  damages  against 
a  person  who,  pending  a  replevin  for  a  former  dis- 
tress, distrains  again  for  the  same  rent  or  service. 

BurriLl. 
RE-CAP'TOR,  n.     One  who  recaptures.    Bouvier. 

RE-CApt'URE  (rc-kapt'yur,  24),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
taking ;  —  particularly  the  recovery  from  the 
enemy,  by  a  friendly  force,  of  a  prize  captured 
by  the  former.  Bouvier. 

RE-CAPT'URE  (re-kapt'yur),  v.  a.  To  capture 
anew ;  to  recover,  as  that  which  has  been  taken. 

RE-CAR'NJ-FY,  V.  a.    To  convert  again  into  flesh. 

I  ''ell  to  consider  that  the  flesh  which  is  daily  dished  upon 

our  tables  is  but  concocted  grass,  which  is  recamified  in  our 

stomachs.  •"     jj„„eU. 

RE-CAR'RY,  V.  a.     To  carry  again ;  to  carry  back. 

Pigeons  carried  and  recarried  letters.  Walton. 

RE-cAsT'  (12),  V.  a.  [i.  jxeca-st  ;  pp.  recasting, 

EECAST.] 

1.  To  cast  or  throw  again.  Florio. 

2.  To  cast  or  mould  again  ;  to  remould. 

The  advocates  of  free  inquiry  have  recast  the  annals  of 
Christian  antiquity,  Bp,  Burgess. 

3.  To  compute  again  or  a  second  time.  Wright. 

Rg-CEDE',  V.  n.  [L.  recede  ;  re,  again,  back,  and 
cedo,  to  go  ;  It.  recedere.']  \i.  beceded  ■,pp.  re- 
ceding, RECEDED.]  To  go  or  move  back  ;  to 
retreat ;  to  retire ;  to  withdraw.  Dryden. 

They  had  not  authority  to  recede  from  any  one  propo- 
sition. Clarendon. 

Syn.  — See  Retire. 

Rjp-CEIPT'  (re-set'),  )t.  [L.  recipio,  receptus,  to 
receive  ;  It.  rieeita ;  Sp.  receta ;  Fr.  recette.\ 

1.  The  act  of  receiving;  reception; — admis- 
sion.   "  The  receipt  of  a  letter."  Dryden. 

2.  A  place  of  receiving.  "  The  receipt  of  cus- 
tom." Uatt.  ix.  9. 

3.  A  formulary  or  prescription,  as  of  medi- 
cines ;  a  recipe.  Shak.     Pope. 

Every  defect  of  the  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt.  His- 
tories make  men  wise;  poets,  witty;  the  mathematics, subtle; 
natural  philosophy,  deep;  moral,  grave  logic  and  rhetoric, 
able  to  contend.  Bacon. 

4.  An  acknowledgment  in  writing  of  having 
received  a  sum  of  money  or  other  valuable  con- 
sideration ;  an  acquittance.  Johnson. 

5.  (OM  Sny.  Law.)  The  admission  of  a  party 
to  defend  a  suit,  as  of  a  wife  on  default  of  the 
husband  in  certain  cases.  BurriU. 

RE-CEIPT'  (re-set'),  v.  a.  \i.  keceipted  ;  pp. 
RECEIPTING,  receipted.]  To  give  a  written 
acknowledgment  for,  as  for  money  or  property 
received;  to  give  a  receipt  for.  "  The  dinner- 
bills  regularly  receipted."  Punch.  Chandler. 
ij®-  Receipt  is  in  common  use  as  a  verb  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  recently  been  introduced  as 
a  verb  in  some  English  dictionaries,  as  those  of 
Craig,  Clarke,  &c. 

R?-CEIPT'-BOOK  (re-set'hiik),  ».  A  book  con- 
taining receipts.  More. 

Rp-CEIPT'MgNT  (-set'-),  ».  (OM  Eng.  Law.) 
The  receiving  or  harboring  of  a  felon  knowing- 
ly, after  the  commission  of  a  felony.        BurriU. 

Rip-CEIPT'OR  (re-sS'tur),  re.  {Law^  A  person  to 
whom  goods  levied  on  by  a  sheriif  are  delivered 
on  his  agreeing  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  sheriff, 
on  demand,  or  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  execu- 
tion with  costs.  BurriU. 

E:e-CEIPT'-STAMP,  n.  A  penny  government 
stamp  affixed  to  settled  accounts.      Simjnonds. 

R^-CEIV-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  be- 
ing receivable  ;  receivableness.  Daniel  Webster. 

Rip-CEIV'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  received. 

Rip-CEEV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  receivable.  Whitlock. 

R^-CEIVE',  V.  a.  [L.  recipio ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  capio,  to  take  ;  It.  ricevere  ;  Sp.  recebir ;  Fr. 
recevmr.']  \i.  received  ; /7p.  receiving,  re- 
ceived.] 

1.  To  take ;  to  obtain  ;  to  accept.  "  To  re- 
ceive for  himself  a  kingdom."  Luke  xiv.  12. 

Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hands  of  God,  and  shall  we 

not  rcceire  evil?  ./obii,  10. 

The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  our  touch.         Locke. 

2.  To  take  into  any  place  or  state ;  to  admit. 
'*  He  was  received  up  into  heaven."  Mark  xiv.  19. 

3.  To  hold  ;  to  contain. 
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RECEIVEDNESS 

The  brazen  altar  -which  Solomon  had  made  was  not  able 
to  receive  the  burnt  offerings.  '2  Chron.  vii.  7. 

4.  To  take  or  admit  intellectually ;  to  believe. 
"Wg  have  set  it  down  as  a  law  to  examine  things  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  not  receive  [them]  upon  credit.  Jiacon. 

5.  To  allow;  to  permit;  to  tolerate.  "Long 
received  custom."  Hooker. 

6.  To  entertain,  as  a  guest. 

Abundance  "fit  to  honor  and  i-eceive 

Our  heavenly  stranger.  Milton. 

7.  (Law.)  To  take  voluntarily.  Bouvier. 
Syn.  —  To  receioe  and  accept  are  modes  of  taking-. 

A  person  takes  whatever  is  in  his  way  ;  he  receives 
that  which  is  offered  or  sent ;  he  accepts  that  which 
is  offered,  if  lie  cliooses  :  —  he  receives  a  letter,  a  par- 
cel, a  favor,  an  injury,  or  an  insult ;  he  accepts  a  pres- 
ent, an  offer,  an  excuse,  or  an  apology  :  — he  may  re- 
ceive a  challenge  or  an  offer,  hut  decliae  to  accept  it. — 
See  Admit. 

R^l-CEIV'^D-NESS,  n.  General  allowance  or  be- 
lief;  reception.  Boyle. 

R^l-CEIV'^R,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
ceives :  —  a  partaker  :  —  a  believer.  Taylor, 

2.  (Law.)  A  person  appointed  by  a  court  of 
chancery  or  equity  to  take  possession  of  the 
property  of  a  defendant,  or  of  property  which  is 
the  subject  of  litigation,  and  to  hold  the  same 
and  apply  the  profits,  or  dispose  of  the  prop- 
erty itself,  under  the  direction  of  the  court :  — 
in  criminal  law,  one  who  receives  stolen  goods 
from  a  thief,  knowing  them  to  be  stoXen^BurriU. 

3.  [Pneumatics.)  A  glass  vessel  from  which 
the  air  is  exhausted  in  experiments  with  the 
air-pump,  and  in  which  objects  to  be  experi- 
mented on  are  usually  put.  Loomis. 

4.  {Chem.)  A  vessel  fitted  to  the  neck  of  a 
retort,  alembic,  &c.,  for  receiving  the  products 
of  distillation  or  sublimation: — a  vessel  for 
receiving  and  containing  gases.  Ure. 

R^l-CEIV'ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  receives. 

RE-CEL'p-BRATE,  v.  a.  To  celebrate  Or  com- 
memorate anew.  B.  Jonson. 

RE-CEL-]p-BRA'TION,  n.  A  renewed  celebration 
or  commemoration.  Clarke. 

RE'CjpN-Cy,  n.  The  state  of  being  recent;  new- 
ness ;  freshness  ;  recentness.  Wiseman. 

Rg-CENSE',  V.  a.  [L.recenseo;  re,  again,  and 
censeOj  to  estimate.]     To  review;  to  revise,  [r.] 

Sixtug  and  Clemens,  at  a  vast  expense,  had  an  assembly  of 
learned  divines  to  recense  and  adjust  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

Bentley. 

R^-CEN'SION  (re-s6n'shun),  n.     [L.  recensio.'] 

1.  Review;  enumeration;  numeration;  re- 
examination. Mede. 

2.  A  review  of  the  text  of  an  ancient  author 
by  a  critical  editor ;  revisal.  Ed.  Rev. 

RE'C^INT,  a.  [L.  recens,  reee-iitis  \   It.  recente; 

Sp.  reciente ;  Fr.  ricent.'] 

1.  Of  late  origin,  existence,  or  occurrence  ; 
new;  novel.  ** No  recCTi^  thing."        Citdworth. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  those  parts,  where 
Egypt  now  is.  were  formerly  sea,  and  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  country  was  recent,  and  formed  out  of  the  mud 
discharged  into  the  neighboring  sea  by  the  Nile.    Woodward. 

2.  Modern.  "  Among  all  the  great  and  worthy 
persons  .  .  .  ancient  or  recent."     [n.]       Bacon. 

3.  Having  new  or  fresh  verdure,  as  in  spring. 

O'er  recent  meads  the  exultant  etreamlets  fly.       Thomson. 

4.  New  or  lately  come  ;  late  ;  fresh.       Pope. 

Amphitryon  recent  from  the  nether  sphere.  Lewis. 

5.  (Geol.)  Noting,  or  relating  to,  the  period 
coeval  with  the  human  race. 

That  portion  of  the  post-pliocene  group  which  belongs  to 
the  human  epoch,  and  which  is  sometitnes  called  recent,  forma 
a  very  unimportant  feature  in  the  geological  structure  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Lyell. 

Syn.  — See  New. 

RE'C?NT-LY,  arf.     Lately;  newly;  freshly. 

RE'C^INT-NESS,  n.  Lateness  of  origin  or  occur- 
rence ;  newness  ;  freshness  ;  recency.         Hale. 

RE-CEN'TRE  (re-sen'tur),  v.  a.  To  return  or  re- 
store to  the  centre,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

R5-CEP'TA-CLE  [re-s6p't^-kl,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. 
Wr.  Wl>.  Ash,  Kennck,  Nares  ;  res'ep-t^i-fcl,  S. 
J.  F. ;  res'ep-ta-kl  or  re-sep't?i-k],  TF.],  n.  [L.  re- 
ceptaculum  ;  reeepto,  to  receive  ;  L.  reeipio  ;  It. 
ricettaculo  ;  Sp.  receptaculo  ;  Fr.  receptacle.l 

1.  A  vessel  or  a  place  into  which  something  is 
received  or  contained  ;  a  receiver  ;  a  recipient. 
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As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle. 

Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 

Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  packed.  Shah. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  axis  or  support  of  a  flower  ; 
the  apex  of  the  flower-stalk  :  —  the  common  ba- 
sis or  support  of  a  head  of  flowers.  Gray. 

JS^  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  theca  of  certain  ferns.    Brande. 

Receptacle  of  the  seeds,  (Bot.)  the  part  of  the  ovary 
to  which  the  ovules  are  attached  ;  the  placenta. 

-6®=-  "  The  pronunciation  re^'ep-t^i-cle  is  by  far  the 
more  fashionable,  but  re-cep'tfi-cle  more  agreeable  to 
analogy  and  the  ear."  fVallcer,  1804.  —  "The  accent 
used  to  be  on  the  first  syllable."     Smart,  1836. 

RE-C^P-TAC'U-LAR,  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a 
receptacle.  Clarke. 

t  RE^'jpp-TA-RY,  n.     A  thing  received.   Browne. 

R]p-CEP-T|-BrL'r-TY,  n.  Possibility  of  receiving  ; 
receivableness.  Glanvill. 

R^  CEP'TI-BLE,  a.  ^  [L.  receptibilis.']  That  may 
be  received  ;  receivable.  Parsons. 

RJp-CEP'TION  (re-sep'shun),  91.  [L.  receptio  ;  re- 
eipio, receptus,  to  receive  ;  It.  ricevimento  ;  S-p. 
recepcion ;  Fr.  reception."] 

1.  The  act  of  receiving,  or  the  state  of  being 
received  ;  receipt ;  admission  ;  acceptance. 

2.  Welcome  or  entertainment,  as  of  a  guest. 

To  consult 
About  the  great  reception  of  their  king, 
Thither  to  come.  Milton. 

3.  Opinion  or  notion  generally  admitted,  [r.] 

Philosophers  who  have  q^uitted  the  popular  doctrines  of 
their  countries  have  fallen  into  as  extravagant  opinions  as 
even  common  reception  countenanced.  Locke. 

4.  fThe  act  of  regaining;  recovery.    Bacon. 
Syn. —  Reception  and  receipt,  both  come  from  the 

verb  to  receive^  but  receipt  is  applied  to  things,  recep- 
tion to  persons  or  thinj^s.  The  receipt  of  a  letter,  of 
money,  or  of  goods  ;  reception  of  friends  ;  a  warm  or 
cold  reception. 

R^-CEP'TIVE,  a.  [It.  ricettivo ;  Fr.  r^ceptif.] 
Having  the  power  of  receiving  or  admitting. 

The  imaginary  space  is  receptive  of  all  bodies.       QlanvilU 

RE9-:?P-TlV'|-Ty,  n.     [Fr.  rSceptivite.] 

1.  State  or<juality  of  being  receptive.  i^o^AcrSj'- 

2.  (Med.)  Susceptibility  of  certain  organs  to 
receive  morbific  impressions.  Dunglison. 

REC'5P-TO-RY,  or  RE-CEP'TO-RY  [res'ep-tur-e, 
S.  W.  J.  Fl  R. ;  re-sep'to-re,  P'.  K.  Sm.  Wr. 
Wb.],  a.  [L.  receptorius.]  Generally  admitted 
or  received,     [e,.]  Brow7ie. 

R? 


jl-CESS'  [re-ses',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
C.  O.  Wo.  —  Although  all  the  orthoepists  ac- 
cent this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  yet  we 
often  hear  it  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
first],  n.  [L.  recessus ;  recedo,  to  recede;  It. 
recesso ;  Sp.  reeeso.] 

1.  The  act  of  receding,  withdrawing,  or  retir- 
ing ;  a  withdrawing ;  recession.        Edw.  Hall. 

2.  A  withdrawing  or  retirement  from  public 
business  or  concerns. 

My  recess  hath  given  them  confidence  that  I  may  be  con- 
quered. King  Charles. 

3.  Retreat ;  retirement. 

Fair  Thames  she  haunts,  and  every  neighboring  grove 
Sacred  to  soft  recess  and  gentle  love.  Prior. 

4.  Remission  or  suspension  of  business  or 
procedure  ;  a  variation  ;  intermission. 

I  conceived  this  Parliament  would  find  work,  with  con- 
venient recesses,  fbr  the  first  three  years.  King  Charles. 

5.  A  place  of  retirement  or  secrecy  ;  private 
abode ;  seclusion. 

This  happy  place,  our  secret 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left.  MiUon. 

6.  Secret  or  abstruse  part.    "Their  [the  sci- 
ences] difficulties  and  deep  recesses."        Watts. 

7.  A  niche  or  cavity,  as  in  a  wall.       Britton. 

8.  [Ger.  I'ecess.]    (Hist.)  A  decree  of  the  diet 
of  the  old  German  empire.  Ayliffe. 

9.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  void  spaces  or  sinuses  be- 
tween the  lobes  of  leaves.  Lindley. 


R?-CESSED'    (re-sestO,    w. 
cesses  or  niches. 


Furnished  with   re- 
P.  Cyc. 


R^-CES'srON  (re-sesh'un),  n.     [L.  recessio.] 

1.  The  act  of  receding ;    departure ;    retire- 
ment; withdrawal;  retreat;  retrocession. 

Every  degree  of  recession  from  the  state  of  grace  Christ 
first  put  us  in  is  a  recession  from  our  hopes.  Jip.  Taylor. 

2.  The  act  of  receding  or  withdrawing  from  a 
claim  or  a  demand.  Barrow. 

3.  A  ceding  back,  as  of  territory.       Bouvier. 


R^-CHEAT'  (re-chet'),  v.  n, 
recheat. 


RECIPROCALITY 

Recession  of  the  eguinoxes,  (Jlstron.)  precession  of 
the  equinoxes — See  Precession.     .  Brande. 

RE'CHAB-Itb,  n.  Among  the  ancient  Jews,  one 
ot  the  tribe  or  family  of  Kenites,  whom  Jonadab, 
the  son  of  Rechab,  bound  to  the  continued  ob- 
servance of  ancient  usages,  prescribing  to  them 
several  rules,  the  principal  of  which  were,  to 
abstain  from  wine,  from  building  houses,  and 
from  planting  vines.  Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7.  Kitto. 
;9®-"In  recent  times,  a  branch  of  the  body  called 
teetotalers  has  assumed  the  name  of  RechaMfes." 
Brande, 

EE-CHANQfE',  t).  a.  [Fr.  rechanger.']  To  change 
again.  Dry  den. 

EE-CHAR^E',  V.  a.     [Fr.  recharger.] 

1.  To  charge  or  accuse  in  return.        Hooker. 

2.  To  charge  again  ;  to  attack  anew.  Dryden. 

RE-CHAR'TjpR,  V.  a.  To  charter  anew.  Calhoun. 
RE-CHAE'T^E,  n.  A  renewed  charter.  Clarke. 
t  EE-CHASE',  II.  n.     To  run  back.  Chmwer. 

EE-CHAS'TEN  (re-chas'sn),  v.  u..  To  chasten  again. 

E^I-CHEAT',  re.  [Old  Fr.  recept  or  recet.']  A 
term  used  by  huntsmen,  for  a  certain  set  of 
notes,  sounded  on  the  horn,  to  call  the  dogs  off 
when  they  have  lost  their  game.  '  iihak. 

To  blow  or  play  the 
JDi'cii/ton. 

RECHERCHE  (ra-sher-sha'),  a.  [Fr.]  Sought  af- 
ter ;  choice  ;  elegant  and  uncommon.     Wright. 

t  EECH'LJSS,  u.     Keckless.      Minsheu.     Nares. 

EE-Ch66§E',  r.  u,.     To  choose  again.      Johnson. 

t  R?-CiD'l-VATE,  V.  n.     To  backslide.  Andrews. 

tRE-CID-!-VA'TION,  n.  A  falling  back  ;  back- 
sliding; relapse.  Dp.  Hall. 

t  RJp-ClD'r-VOUS,  or  RE9-!-Di'V0US,  a.  [L.  re- 
cidivns,  falling  back  ;  recido,  to  fall  back,  to  re- 
lapse.] Liable  to  fall  back  or  to  backslide. i?a?7ey. 

RE9'I-PE  (res'e-pe),  n.   [L.,  take,  imp.  ot  reeipio.'] 

1.  A  medical  prescription. '  Dryden. 

2.  A  receipt  for  cooking,  &c.  Simmonds. 

Eip-CIP'I-AN-GLE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  reeipio,  to 
take,  and  angulus.  an  angle.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  angles.  Bitehanan. 

Ee-CIP'J-EN-CY,  n.    The  act  or  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving ;  reception.  Bp.  Wilson. 
Ejp-ClP'I-ENT,  n.     [L.  reeipiens,  receiving.] 

1.  One  who  receives  any  thing  ;  a  receiver. 

2.  A  vessel  into  which  any  thing  is  distilled. 
E?-CIP'I-ENT,  a.  Receiving.  Jameson. 
Rp-CiP'RO-OAL,  a.     [L.  reciproeus ;  It.  ^  Sp.  re- 

eiproco ;  Fr.  reciproque."] 

1.  Acting  by  turns  ;  alternate.  Milton. 

2.  Done  by  each  to  the  other  ;  mutual ;  corn- 
mutual.     "  Reciproeal  duties."     pS.  Riehardson. 

3.  Interchangeable.  "  A  definition  reciproeal 
with  the  thing  defined."  Watts. 

Reciprocal  equation,  (Algebra.)  an  equation  which 
remains  unclianged  in  form,  when  tlie  reciprocal  of 
the  unknown  quantity  is  substituted  for  that  quantity. 
Davies.  —  Reciprocal  proportion,  (Jirith.  &  Mgebra.) 
an  expression  applied  to  four  terms  taken  in  order, 
such  that  the  first  has  the  same  ratio  to  the  second 
that  the  fourth  has  to  tile  third,  or  such  that  the  ratio 
of  the  first  to  the  second  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the 
reciprocal  of  the  third  to  that  of  the  fourth ;  thus  5, 
8, 94, 15,  form  such  a  proportion,  for  5  :  8  : :  p-V  ;  -JL- 
Hvtton.  —  Reciprocal  figures,  (Oeom.)  two  ^gures  of 
the  same  kind,  as  triangles,  rectangles,  &c.,  so  re- 
lated that  two  sides  of  the  one  may  form  the  ex- 
tremes, and  the  two  corresponding  sides  of  the  other 
the  means,  ofthesame  proportion.  Hutton.  —  Recip- 
rocal rectangles,  those  which  have  equivalent  areas, 
because  the  base  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
altitude  and  the  reverse.  Davies. 
Ep-ClP'RO-CAL,  n.  1.  f  An  alternacy.  "  Cor- 
ruption is  a  reciprocal  to  generation.        Bacon. 

2.  {Arith.  &  Algebra.) ,  The  quotient  arising 
"  from  dividing  unity  by  any  quantity.  Thus,  the 
reciprocal  of  3  is  ^ ;  the  reciprocal  of  a  is  ^. 

/J®*  The  reciprocal  of  a  fraotion  is  the  denominator 
divided  by  the  numerator,  or  the  fraction  inverted. 
When  any  quantity  and  its  reciprocal  are  multiplied 
together,  the  product  is  always  equal  to  unity  or  one. 
Hutton. 

E^-cIp-RO-cAl'I-TY,  n.  Keciprocalness ;  inter- 
change ;  reciprocity.  Coleridge. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  II,  r,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;  IIEIE,  IliiE; 
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R?-CiP'RO-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  reciprocal  man- 
ner ;  mutually  ;  Interchangeably.  Shak. 
Reciprocally  -proportional ^  noting  two  quantities  such 
that,  both  being  variable,  the  ratio  of  the  one  to  the 
reciprocal  of  the  other  is  constant,  —  which  requires 
that  their  product  should  be  constant ;  as  in  the  equa- 
tion xi/  :=  7B,  X  and  y  are  reciprocally  proportianal. 

Davies. 

R5-CiP'RO-CAL-NESS,  n.  Mutual  return  ;  inter- 
change ;  reciprocality.        Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

R^-CiP'RQ-CATE,  v.  ?i.  [L.  reciproco^  reciproca- 
tum\  reczprocws,  reciprocal;  Sp.  reciprocar;  Fr. 
r^ciproquer.']  [i.  reciprocated  ;  pp.  recip- 
rocating, RECIPROCATED.]  To  act  inter- 
changeably ;  to  alternate.  "  The  quick  recipro- 
cating breath."  Dryden. 

R^l-CIP'RO-CATE,  V.  a.  To  interchange;  to  ex- 
change,* '*  [They]  reciproco^c  civilities."  John- 
son.    "  Reciprocated  duties."     Coiopei: 

R^-CIP'RO-CAT-ING,  p.  a.     Alternating. 

Reciprocating  motion^  (Machinery.)  a  movement  that 
takes  place  continually  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  same  path  ;  alternating  motion.  Bigelow. 

RJE^-CIP-RO-CA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  reciprocatio  ;  It.  re- 
ciprocazione ;  Sp.  reciprocacion  ;  Fr.  reciproca- 
tion.'] The  act  of  reciprocating  ;  interchange  ; 
alternation.  Waterland. 

R£g-I-PR69'(-TY'  (rSs-e-pros'e-te),  «.  [Fr.  reci- 
procite.'] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  recipro- 
cal ;  mutuality  ;  reciprocalness ;  interchange. 

2.  Reciprocal  obligation  or  right. 

Any  degree  of  reciprocity  will  prevent  the  pact  from  being 
nude.  Blackstone. 

Treaty  of  reciprocity,  a  treaty  between  nations 
which  confers  equal  privileges,  as  respecting  customs, 
charges  on  imports,  &c.  Simmonds. 

Rg-CIP-RO-COR'NOyS,  a.    [h.  reciprocus,  turning 
-  back  again,  reciprocal,  and  cornu,  a  horn.]  Hav- 
ing horns  turned  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
those  of  a  ram.  Scott. 

t  R^-CIP'RO-COUS,  a.    Reciprocal.  Rtrype. 

RE-CIR'CUM-CI§E,  v.  u..     To  circumcise  again. 

RE-CI"§I0N  (re-sizh'un,  93),  n.  [L.  recisio  ;  re- 
cidoj  to  cut  off.]  The  act  of  cutting  off.  Sherwood. 

Rg-Ci'TAL,  n.     [From  recite.] 

1.  The  act  of  reciting  ;  rehearsal ;  recitation  ; 
repetition.  Waterland. 

2.  Account;  narration;  narrative;  history. 

Pliny  maketh  a  great  recital  of  these.  Hackluyt. 

3.  Enumeration  ;  a  telling  over,    [r.]   Prior. 

4.  {Law.)  In  conveyancing,  the  formal  pre- 
liminary statement  in  a  deed  or  other  instru- 
ment of  such  deedSj  agreements,  or  matters  of 
fact,  as  are  necessary  to  explain  the  reasons 
upon  which  the  transaction  is  founded :  —  in 
pleading,  the  statement  of  matter  as  introduc- 
tory to  some  positive  allegation.  Burrill. 

5.  {Mus.)  Formerly,  a  performance  with  a 
single  voice;  now,  a  recitative.  Moore. 

Syn.  —  See  ACCOUNT,  Narration. 

RE^-J-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  recitatio  ;  It.  recitazione ; 
Sp.  recitacion\  Fr.  recitation.]  The  act  of  recit- 
ing ;  rehearsal  or  repetition  of  something  learned 
or  committed  to  memory.  Hammond. 

R£y-I-TA-TiVE'  (rSs-e-tgi-tEv'),  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  reci- 
tativo;  Fr.  7'ecitatif.]  {Mus.)  A  sort  of  musical 
d'eclamation,  used  in  operas,  to  express  some 
action  or  passion,  to  relate  a  story,  or  to  reveal 
a  secret  or  design  :  —  a  musical  piece  or  passage 
in  recitative.  Dwight. 

RJ69-I-TA-TIVE',  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  performed 
in,  recitative.     "  Recitative  music,"        Dryden. 

REg-I-TA-TIVE'LY,  ad.      After    the   manner  of 

recitative.  Todd. 

REQ-I-T4-T/'Fd,n.  lit.]  {Mus.) 'Recitative. Pope. 

RJg-CITE',  V.  a.  [L.  recito ;  re,  again,  and  cito, 
to  cite,  to  call ;  It.  recitare ;  Sp.  recitar ;  Fr.  r4- 
dter.'i    [i.  recited  ;  pp.  recit^ing,  recited.] 

1.  To  repeat,  as  something  learned  or  com- 
mitted to  memory  ;  to  rehearse.  "  Such  as  .  .  . 
recited  verses  in  writing."  Ecclus.  xliv.  5. 

2.  To  narrate  ;  to  relate ;  to  tell.         Spenser. 

3.  To  enumerate ;  to  tell  over. 

While  Telephue's  youthful  charma. 

His  rosy  neck  and  winding  arms, 

With  endless  rapture  you  recite.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Repeat. 


R?-CITE',  V.  n.  To  rehearse  or  repeat  something 
*  committed  to  memory  ;  to  make  a  recital.  Smart. 

t  Rg-CiTE',  n,     [Fr.  recit.]     Recital.         Temple. 

R^-CIT'^pR,  n.     One  who  recites.  Burton. 

R^CK,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  recan,  reccan ;  Old  Dut. 
roeken  ;  Old  Ger.  ruchen,  to  regard ;  Dan.  r'ogte, 
to  take  care  of;  Sw.  ry/cia  ;  Icel.  rmkia\  Old 
Eng.  reche.  —  See  Reckon.]  To  care  for;  to 
regard ;  to  heed  ;  to  mind.  [Obsolete  or  poet- 
ical.]    "  Not  recking  danger.'  Sidney. 

I  reck  as  little  what  betideth  me 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you.  Shak. 

With  that  care  lost, 
Went  all  his  fear;  of  God,  or  hell,  or  worse, 
He  recked  not.  Milton, 

It  recks,  {impersonal,)  it  concerns.  "  Of  night  or 
loneliness  it  recks  me  not."  Milton. 

t  RECK,  V.  n.  To  care  ;  to  heed  ;  to  mind.  Spenser. 

RECK'L^SS,  a.  Careless  ;  heedless  ;  rash  ;  in- 
different.    "  I  am  reckless  what  I  do."       Shak. 

It  made  the  king  as  reckless  as  them  diligent.        Sidney. 

RECK'L^SS-LY,  ad.  In  a  reckless  manner;  heed- 
lessly ;  carelessly.  UdaL 

RECK'L]psS-NESS,  n.  Heedlessness ;  careless- 
ness ;  negligence.  Sidney. 

RECK'ON  (rek'kn),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  recan,  reccan, 
reccean,  to  say,  to  number,  to  reckon  ;  Dut.  7-ek- 
enen,  to  count,  to  reckon  ;  Ger.  rechnen ;  Dan. 
regne;  Svr.rakna;  Icel.  reikna.  —  See  Reck.] 

[z.  RECKONED  ;  pp.   RECKONING,  RECKONED.] 

1.  To  count ;  to  number ;  to  compute ;  to 
calculate ;  to  enumerate. 

The  priest  ehaU  reckon  unto  him  the  money.     Lev.  xxvii.  18. 

I  reckoned  above  two  hundrfid  and  fifty  on  the  outside  of 

the  church.  Addison. 

2.  To  account ;  to  esteem ;  to  regard ;  to  es- 
timate ;  to  repute.  *'  Him  I  reckon  not  in  high 
estate."  Milton. 

RECK'ON  (rgfc'kn),  v.  n.  1.  To  compute  ;  to  cal- 
culate ;  to  estimate. 

When  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto  him 
which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents.  Jlait.  xv'm.  24. 

2.  To  give  or  render  an  account.  "  All  flesh 
shall  rise  and  reckon."  Sandys. 

3.  To  think ;  to  suppose  ;  to  guess  ;  to  con- 
jecture.    [Local,  Eng.,  and  colloqnial,  XJ.  S.] 

Brockett.    Halliwell.    Pickering . 

To  reckon  for,  to  pay  a  penalty  for.  "  If  they  fail 
in  their  bounden  duty,  they  shall  reckon  for  it  one 
day."  Sanderson. —  To  reckon  on,  or  upon,  to  lay  de- 
pendence or  stress  on.  "  You  reckon  upon  losing  your 
friend's  kindness."  Temple. —  To  reckon  with,  to  set- 
tle an  account  with.  *'  Before  we  reckon  with  your 
several  loves."  Sliak.  —  To  call  to  punishment.  "God 
suffers  the  most  grievous  sins  of  particular  persons  to 
go  unpunished  in  this  world,  because  his  justice  will 
have  another  opportunity  to  meet  and  reckon  with 
them."     THUotson. 

^gf  "  To  reckon  is  used  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States  as  to  guess  is  in  the  Northern."  Pickering, 
"I  reckon,  I  guess,  are  idiomatic  in  Devonshire." 
Palmer.  "To  reckon,  to  suppose;  to  conjecture;  to 
conclude  ;  as,  *  I  reckon  he  'II  come.'  "  Brockett.  The 
provincial  use  in  some  parts  of  England,  with  respect 
to  this  word,  is  the  same  as  the  colloquial  use  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Syn. — See  Calculate. 

RECK'0N-:5;R  (rek'kn-er),  n.     One  who  reckons. 

RECK'ON-ING  (r6k'kn-ing),  n.  1.  Act  or  process 
of  counting  or  computing  ;  computation, 

2.  Account,  as  between  debtor  and  creditor. 
■  "  Canst  thou  their  reckonings  keep."       Sandys. 

There  was  no  reckoning  made  with  them  of  the  money 
delivered  into  their  hand.  2  Kings  xxii.  7. 

3.  Money  charged  by  a  host ;  charge.  Addison. 

So  comes  a  reckoning  when  the  banquet 's  o'er.  Gay. 

4.  Estimation  ;  esteem ;  account. 

Ton  make  no  farther  reckoning  of  it  [beauty]  than  of  an 
outward,  fading  benefit  nature  bestowed.  Sidney. 

Dead  reckoning,  (JVaut.)  the  method  of  determining 
the  place  of  a  ship  from  a  record  kept  of  the  couises 
sailed,  and  the  distance  made  on  each  course.  Davies. 

Syn. —  See  Account. 

RECK'ON-ING-BOOK  (rgk'kn-ing-b<ik),  n.  A  book 
in  which  money  received  and  expended  is  set 
down.  Johnson. 

R^-CLAIM'  (re-klam'),  '0.  a.  [L.  reclamo ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  clamo^  to  call  loudly ;  It.  re- 
clamare  ;  Sp.  reclamar  ;  Fr.  reclamer.]  \i.  re- 
claimed ;  pp.  reclaiming,  RECLAIMEDr] 

1.  To  call  back  ;  to  recall,     [u.]         Holland. 


The  headstrong  horsea  hurried  Octarius  . . .  along,  and 
were  deaf  to  his  i-eclaiming  them.  JJryden. 

2.  To  call  back  from  error  or  vice  ;  to  reform. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Providence,  in  all  the  various  expres- 
sions of  his  goodness,  to  reclaim  mankind.  Itogera. 

3.  To  restore  or  reduce  to  order,  or  to  the 
state  desired  ;  to  correct.  Bacon. 

Much  labor  is  required,  in  trees,  to  tame 

Their  wild  dleorder,  and  iu  ranks  reclaim.       Dryden. 

4.  To  reduce  or  bring  from  a  wild  to  a  tame 
state  ;  to  tame.  "Are  not  .  .  .  lions,  tigers,  and 
bears  reclaimed  by  good  usage  ?"     U Estrange. 

5.  To  recover;  to  regain. 

So  shall  the  Eriton-blood  their  crown  again  reel-aim.  Spenser. 

6.  In  feudal  custom,  to  pursue  and  recall,  as 
a  vassal  who  had  gone  to  live  in  another  place 
without  his  lord's  permission.       London  Ency. 

7.  {Law.)  To  demand  to  be  returned  or  re- 
stored. "  Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  Reclaim  a  man  from  vice;  reform  bad  hab- 
its ;  recover  lost  property  or  character;  correct  errors  ; 
tame  wild  animals. 

R5-CLAIM',  V.  n.     To  exclaim  ;  to  cry  out.  Pope. 

f  RjP-CLAIM',  n.  Kecovery :  — reformation.  Hales. 

R]g-CLAIM'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  reclaimed; 
recoverable.  Cockburn. 

Rg-CLAIM'ANT,  n.  One  who  contradicts  or  re- 
monstrates,    [r.]  Waterland. 

R^-CLAIM'JNG,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  reclaims. 

R5;-CLAIM'L5:SS,  a.     That  cannot  be  reclaimed. 

REC-LA-MA'TION,  ?i.  \lt.  reclamazione ;  Sp.  re- 
clamacion  ;  Fr.  recHmation.]  The  act  of  re- 
claiming, or  the  state  of  being  reclaimed ;  re- 
covery, Bp.  Hall. 

RE-ClAsp',  v.  ti.     To  clasp  again.  Paley. 

REC'LI-NATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  parts  of  the 
flower  or  of  the  foliage  which  are  bent  down 
upon  their  stalk.  Lindley. 

REC-LT-NA'TION,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  state  of 
reclining.  Johnson. 

2.  {Dialling.)  The  angle  by  which  the  plane 
of  a  dial  inclined  to  the  horizon  deviates  from  a 
vertical  position.  Hutton. 

3.  {Surg.)  A  mode  of  operating  for  the  cata- 
ract, which  consists  in  applying  the  needle  to 
the  anterior  surface  and  depressing  it  into  the 
vitreous  humor  in  such  a  manner  that  the  front 
surface  of  the  cataract  is  the  upper  one,  and  its 
back  surface  the  lower  one.  Dunglison. 

R^-CLINE',  V.  a.  [L.  reclino  ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  clino  (Gr.  K7.ivu>),  to  lean  ;  It.  reclinare  ;  Sp. 
reclinar  ;  Fr.  recliner.]  [i.  reclined  ;  pp.  re- 
ed.]     To  ' 


CLINING,  RECLINED  _ 

sideways  or  to  one  side. 


lean  back ;  to  lean 
Addison. 

The  mother 
Reclined  her  dying  head  upon  his  breast.         Dryden. 

R]5-CLINE',  v.n.  To  lean  ;  to  be  recumbent ;  to 
rest  or  repose. 

She  ceased,  and  on  a  lilied  bank  reclined.  Slienstone. 

R^-CLtNE',  a.  [L.  reclinis.]  In  a  leaning  pos- 
ture ;  reclining,     [r.]  Milton. 

R^l-CLINED'  (-klind'),  a.  {Bot.)  Turned  or  curved 
downward ;  nearly  recumbent.  Gray. 

R?-CLIN']pR,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
clines. 

2.  A  dial  whose  plane  reclines  from  a  vertical 
position;  reclining  dial.  Hutton. 

R^-CLIN'ING,  a.  {Bot.)  Falling  gradually  back 
from  the  perpendicular,  as  the  branches  of  the 
banian  tree  ;  — recumbent.  Lindley. 

Reclining  dial,  {Dialling.)  a  dial  whose  plane  is  in- 
clined to  the  vertical  line  which  passes  through  its 
centre.  Davies. 

RE-CL6§E'  (re-kloz'),  v.  u.  To  close  again.  Pope. 

R^i-CL&DE',  r.  a.  [L.  recludo,  to  open.]  To 
unclose  ;  to  open,     [r.]  Pope. 

R^-CLUSE'  [re-kliis',  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.  Wb.],  a.  [Fr.  reckis  \  recture  (L.  recludo), 
to  shut  up  ;  to  sequester.]  Shut  up  ;  secluded; 
sequestered;  retired;  solitary.  Prior. 

I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  reclu&e 
From  human  converse.  Philips. 

R]p-CLUSE',  n.  1.  A  person  who  liyes  in  retire- 
ment or  seclusion  from  the  world  ;  a  hermit. 

This  must  be  the  inference  of  a  rechise,  that  conversed 
only  with  his  own  meditations.  Decay  of  Clir.  Piety. 
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2.  (EccL)  One  of  a  class  of  religious  persons 
Viho  lived  as  hermits  in  single  cells,  generally 
attached  to  monasteries.  B^'ande. 

tUp-OLU^E',  r.  a.    To  shut  up.  Bonne. 

Rp-CLUSE'LY,  ad.  In  retirement ;  like  a  recluse. 

Rp-CLtiSE'N^SS,  re.  Retirement;  seclusion  from 
the  world  ;  reclusion.  Feltham. 

Re-CLU'§ION  (r^-kia'zhtin),  n.  [Fr.]  The  state 
of  a  recluse ;  seclusion  ;  retirement.     Johnson. 

R^-CLU'SJVE,  a.  Affording  seclusion  or  retire- 
ment from  the  world.  Shak. 

RE-CLU'SO-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  reclusorium.]  A 
hermitage.   '  Brittmi. 

RE-CO-AG-y-LA'TrON,  n.  A  second  coagulation. 
"  This  salt .  .  .  upon  its  recoagulcUion.^*    Boyle. 

RE-COAST',  V.  a.  To  coast  again  ;  to  sail  again 
near  or  along  the  coast  of.  Clarke. 

t  RE-COCT',  V.  a.  [L.  recoquo,  recoctus.}  To  cook 
or  vamp  up  again.  Bp.  Taylor. 

RE-C60'TION,  re.  A  second  or  new  coction  or 
preparation.  Scrope. 

REC-pG-NI"TION'  (rSk-og-nish'un),  re.  [L.  recoy- 
nitio ;  It.  ricognizlone  ;  Sp.  reconocimiento ; 
Fr.  recognition/] 

1.  The  act  of  recognizing,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing recognized;  renovation  of  knowledge. 

The  lives  of  such  saints  had,  at  the  time  of  their  yearly 
memorials,  solemn  recognition  in  the  ehurch  of  CJod.  Hooker. 

2.  Acknowledgment;  avowal;  confession. 

The  Israelites,  in  Moses's  days,  were  redeemed  out  of 
Egypt,  In  memory  and  recognition  whereof  they  were  com- 
manded to  observe  t]ie  weekly  Sabbath.  Whit^. 

3.  {Laio.)  An  acknowledgment  that  some- 
thing which  has  been  done  by  one  man  in  the 
name  of  another  was  done  by  authority  of  the 
latter.  Bouvier. 

II  KJJ-CflG'NI-TOR,  re. ;  pi.  re-cog'ni-tor?.  {Law.) 
A  jury  empanelled  on  an  assize ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause they  acknowledge  a  disseizin  by  their  ver- 
dict. Whishaw. 

R^-COG'Nl-TO-RY,  u.   Pertaining  to  recognition. 

REC-OG-NI'ZA-BLE,  or  Rf-COG'Nl-ZA-BLE  [re- 
kSg'ne-za-hl,  Ja.  B. ;  re-kon'e-z^i-bl,  K.  \Vb. ;  rSk'- 
og-ni-z?-bl,  .S?re.  C],  a.  That  may  be  recognized 
or  acknowledged.  Johnson. 

II  R5-C0G'N!-ZAN0E  [re-kog'iie-zSns,  W.  J.  F. 
Sm. ;  re-kon'e-z&ns,  S.  P.  K.  Wb. ;  re-kog'ne- 
z^ns  or  re-kon'e-zans,  Ja.\  n.  [Fr.  reconnais- 
sance.']    [Written  also  recognisance.'] 

1.  Recognition;  acknowledgment.      Hooker. 

2.  {Law.)  An  obligation  of  record,  entered 
into  before  a  court,  or  officer  duly  authorized, 
with  a  condition  to  do  some  act,  therein  speci- 
fied, required  by  law,  as  to  keep  the  peace,  to 
pay  a  debt,  &c. :  —  in  old  practice,  an  assize, 
or  the  inquisition  or  verdict  of  an  assize.  Cowell. 

il@=  "  In  the  general  sense,  the  g  is  sounded  ;  in 
professional  legal  use,  it  is  usually  sunk."    Smart. 

Ep-OOG-Nl-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  recognizing; 
recognizance ;  recognition.  Blackstone. 

II  RBO'QG-NIZE,  or  REC'OG-Nf§E  [rSk'og-niz,  W. 
J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  re-kog-niz',  S. ;  rek'9n-iz,  P. 
Wb. :  —  sometimes  incorrectly  pronounced  r§- 
kog'nlz],  V.  a.  [L.  recognosco;  re,  again,  and 
cognosco,  to  know ;  It.  riconoscere  ;  Sp.  reco- 
nocer;  ¥i.  reconnaitre.']     [i.  recognized;  pp. 

KEOOGNIZING,  KECOGNIZED.l 

1.  To  know  again  ;  to  call  again  to  knowl- 
edge ;  to  recover  the  knowledge  of. 

Then  first  he  recotjnised  the  ethereal  guest; 

"Wonder  and  joy  alternate  lire  his  breast.  Pope. 

2.  To  avow  or  confess  knowledge  of;  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  to  own. 

Speak,  vassal  I  recoffm'ze  thy  sovereign  queen.       Harte. 

3.  f  To  review ;  to  reexamine. 

However  their  causes  speed  in  your  tribunals,  Christ  will 
recognize  them  at  a  greater.  iiouth. 

;e®-  With  respect  to  the  orthography  of  this  class 
of  words,  recognizB  or  recognise,  recognizance  or  re- 
cognisance, Sec,  good  usage,  as  well  as  the  dictiona- 
ries, is  tnuch  divided,  and  bolli  modes  may  be  said  to 
be  well  authorized  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish dictionaries  seem  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
use  of s. 

Syn.  —  We  recognize  a  person  whom  we  have  be- 
fore known  ;  we  acknowledge  a  favor  received.  Rec- 
ognize an  old  friend  ;  acknowledge  a  just  claim  ;  avow 
principles  ;  confess  faults  ;  own  mistakes. 


REC'OG-NiZE,  or  REC'pG-NI§E,  v.  n.     {Law.) 
\.  To  enter  a  recognizance.  Phillips. 

2.  To  examine,  try,  or  inquire  so  as  to  know. 

*'  The  assize  came  to  recognize  if,"  &c.,  were  the  first  words 
of  the  record  of  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin.  BurrxU, 

II  R(;-C6G-NJ-ZEE',  re.  {Law.)  A  person  to  whom 
one  is  bound  by  recognizance.  Bouvier. 

II  REC'QG-NiZ-ER,  re.  A  recognizor.  Shaftesbury. 

II  R^-COG-Nl-ZOR'  (130),  re.  {Law.)  One  who  en- 
ters into  a  recognizance.  Whishaw. 

RE-CioiL',  V.  re.  [It.  rinculare,  from  L.  re,  again, 
back,  and  cuius,  the  fundament;  Sp,  recular; 
Fr.  reculer.  —  Old  Eng.  recule.']    [i.  kecoiled  ; 

pp.  EECOIUNG,    RECOILED.] 

1.  To  move,  rush,  or  fall  hack,  in  consequence 
of  resistance ;  to  rebound. 

The  hlo\7  recoils,  and  hurts  me  while  I  strike.    Bryden. 

2.  To  retire  ;  to  retreat ;  to  withdraw.  Milton. 

The  lawyer  to  his  chamber  doth  recoil; 

For  he  hath  now  no  business  at  the  bar.  Drayton. 

3.  To  shrink;   to   falter;  to   fail.     "Nature 

will  still  recoil."  Tillotson. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil 

In  an  imperial  charge.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Rebound. 

t  Rfj-COifL,',  I',  u.    To  drive  back.  Spenser. 

Rp-COIL',  re.  1.  The  act  of  recoiling  ;  a  rushing 
or  falling  back ;  resilience.  Browne. 

2.  {I^hysics.)  The  resilience  or  flying  back- 
wards of  a  body,  especially  a  firearm,  by  reason 
of  the  expansive  force  of  the  gases,  suddenly 
generated  by  explosion,  acting  on  the  gun  as 
well  as  on  the  ball.  Button. 

R5-COIL'5R,  n.     One  who  recoils  or  falls  back. 

RE-COIL'ING,  re.  The  act  of  springing  or  falling 
back  ;  recoil ;  resilience.  South. 

Rip-COIL'ING-LY,  ad.     With  recoil.  Huloet. 

Rjp-COIL'M^NT,  n.   A  recoiling  or  rushing  back; 

recoil,     [it.]  Hammond. 

RE-COIN',  V.  a.    To  coin  anew.  Addison. 

RE-CoIN'A^E,  re.  1.  Act  of  coining  anew.  Bacon. 

2.  Something  coined  anew. 
EE-COIN'ER,  n.     One  who  recoins. 
REC-OL-LECT',  t>.  a.      [L.  recolligo,   recollectus ; 

re,  again,  and  colligo,  to  collect ;  con,  together, 

and  lego,  to  select ;  It.  raecogliere ;  Sp.  recoger ; 

Fr.  recueillir.'] 

1.  To  recall  or  bring  back  to  mind  or  memory  ; 
to  remember.  "  Recollect  all  the  particulars 
and  circumstances."  Cowley. 

Recollect,  every  day,  the  things  seen,  heard,  or  read,  which 
make  any  addition  to  your  understanding.  Waits. 

2.  To  recover  to  reason,  or  composure. 

The  Tyrian  queen 
Admired  his  fortunes,  more  admired  the  man. 
Then  recollected  stood.  Dryden. 

EE-COL-LECT',  V.  a.  \i.  IIECOLLECTED  ;  pp.  HE- 
COLLECTING,  RECOLLECTED.]  To  gather  or  col- 
lect again.  "  The  Lord's  hand  shall  recollect 
these  ashes."  Donne. 

God  will  one  day  raise  the  dead,  recollecting  our  scattered 
ashes,  and  rearing  our  dissolved  frame.  Barrow. 

REC'OIj-LECT,  re.  A  monk  of  a  reformed  order 
of  Franciscans  ;  —  written  also  recollet.  Weever. 

KEO-OL-LEC'TION,  re.  The  act,  process,  or  power 
of  recollecting  or  of  recalling  to  mind  ;  remem- 
brance ;  reminiscence  ;  memory.  "  A  recollec- 
tion of  the  actions  of  the  day."         Bp.  Taylor. 

Recollection  is  when  an  idea  is  sought  after  by  the  mind, 
and,  with  pain  and  endeavor,  found,  and  brought  again  in 
view.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Memory. 

REC-OL-LEC'TJVE,  u.  Having  power  to  recol- 
lect. Smart. 

REC'OL-LET,  re.  [Sp.  recoleto  ;  Fr.  rfcoUet.']  A 
monk  of  a  reformed  order  of  Franciscans;  — 
written  also  recollect.  Brande. 

RE-c6l-0-N1-ZA'TI0N,  re.  A  second  or  renewed 
colonization.  Everett. 

RE-COL'0-NIZE,  v.  u.  To  colonize  anew.  P.  Cyc. 

RE-COM-Bl-NA'TION,  u.  A  new  or  second  com- 
bination. Wright. 

RE-COM-BlNE',  V.  u..    To  combine  again.    Carew. 

RE-C6i«'F0RT,  (-kiim'-),  v.  a.     1.  To  comfort  or 

console  again.  Sidney. 

2.  To  give  new  strength  or  fertility  to,  as 

land,     [r.]  Bacon. 


t  EE-C6M'FpRT-L£SS,  a.     Comfortless.  Spenser. 

t  RE-c6lVI'FpRT-URE,  re.  Renewal  of  comfort ; 
a  recomforting.  Shak. 

RE-CpM-MENCE',  v.  a.  [Fr.  recommencer.}  To 
commence  anew ;  to  begin  again.  Cook. 

RE-CpM-MENCE',  V.  re.  .  To  commence  again  ;  to 
make  a  new  beginning.  Howell. 

RE-CpM-MENCE'M^NT,  m.  A  commencement  or 
beginning  again.  Johnson. 

REC-plVI-MEND',  ti.  a.     [Fr.  recommander.']     [«'. 

RECOMMENDED  ;  pp.    RECOMMENDING,    RECOM- 
MENDED.] 

1.  To  commend  or  praise  to  another;  to  de- 
clare worthy  of  esteem,  trust,  or  favor. 

Maecenas  recommended  Virgil  and  Horace  to  Augustus, 
whose  praises  helped  to  make  him  popular  while  alive,  and, 
after  his  death,  have  made  him  precious  to  posterity.  i>ryrfcn. 

2.  To  make  or  render  acceptable. 

A  decent  boldness  ever  meets  with  friends; 
Succeeds,  and  e'en  a  stranger  recommends.  Pope. 

3.  To  commit  with  prayers  ;  to  commend. 
They  had  been  recommcHrferftothegraceof  God..4c/siiT.26. 

Syn.  —  See  Commend. 

REC-pm-MEND'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  recom- 
mended ;  worthy  of  recommendation.  Glanvill. 

REC-pM-MEND'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Worthiness  of 
being  recommended.  More, 

REC-pM-MEND'A-BLY,    ad.      So    as   to   deserve 

recommendation.  Sherwood. 

REC-pM-M5N-DA'TipN,  re.  [Fr.  recommandation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  recommending,  or  declaring 
worthy  of  esteem,  trust,  or  favor  ;  approval. 

2.  Esteem  ;  favor ;  consideration,     [r.] 

It  [the  burying  of  the  dead]  hath  always  been  had  in  an 
extraordinary  recommendation  amongst  the  ancients.  North. 

3.  That  which  recommends  or  gains  favor. 

Poplicola's  doors  were  oiiencd  on  the  outside,  to  save  the 
people  even  the  common  civility  of  asking  entrance;  where 
misfortune  was  a  powerful  recommendation,  and  where  want 
itself  was  a  powerful  mediator.  Dryden. 

t  REC-pM-MEN'DA-TIVE,  re.  That  which  recom- 
mends ;  a  recommendation.  Jodrell. 

EEC-pM-MEN'DA-Tp-RY,  a.  That  recommends  ; 
commending  to  another.  Swift. 

EEC-pM-MEND'jpE,  re.     One  who  recommends. 

RE-CpiM-MIT',  V.  a.  To  commit  anew.  Clarendon. 

EE-CpM-MlT'M(;NT,  re.  A  second  or  new  com- 
mitment ;  recommittal.  Ash. 

RE-COM-MIT'TAL,  «.  A  new  or  second  commit- 
tal ;  recommitment.  Gent.  Mag. 

RE-CpM-MU'NJ-CATE,  V.  a.  To  communicate 
anew.  Clarke. 

RE-cpM-PACT',  ij.  a.    To  join  anew.         Donne. 

t  REC-pM-P^N-SA'TIpN,  re.  Recompense.  Huloet. 

REC'pM-PENSE,  v.  a.  [It.  ricompensare,  from  L. 
re,  again,  back,  and  compenso,  to  weigh,  to  com- 
pensate ;   Sp.   recompensar ;   Fr.  r^compenser.'] 

[i.  RECOMPENSED  ;  pp.  RECOMPENSING,  RECOM- 
PENSED.] 

1.  To  give  or  return  an  equivalent  to  ;  to  re- 
pay ;  to  requite  ;  to  reward  ;  to  compensate  ;  to 
remunerate  ;  to  satisfy.  "  The  righteous  shall 
be  recompensed.'"  Prov.  xi.  31. 

According  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  hath  he  reco»i- 
penscd  me.  2  Sam.  xxl.  21. 

2.  To  make  up  by  something  equivalent ;  to 
make  amends  for ;  to  redress  ;  to  reimburse. 

He  is  long  ripening:  but  then  his  maturity,  and  the  com- 
plement thereof,  recompenseth  the  slowness  of  his  matu- 
ration. Sale. 

3.  To  redeem ;  to  pay  for.  '*  To  recompense 
the  trespass."  Num.  v.  8. 

Syn.  —  See  Satisfy. 

REC'PM-PENSE,  V.  re.  To  make  amends,  recom- 
pense, or  return,     [e.]  Chaucer. 

RfiC'OM-PENSE,  re.     [Fr.  recompense.'] 

1.  A  return  or  equivalent  for  something  given, 
done,  or  suffered ;  compensation ;  remunera- 
tion ;  amends ;  satisfaction  ;  reward.  Shak. 
Wise  men  thought  the  vast  advantage  from  their  learning 
and  mtegrity  an  ample  recompense  for  any  inconvenience 
from  their  passion.                                i                    Clarendon. 

2.'  Requital ;   retribution.      "  To  me  belong- 
eth  vengeance  and  recompense." Deut.  xxxii.  35. 
Syn.  —  See  Compensation,  Retribution. 
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t  R:feC-OM-PENSE'M?NT,  n.  Recompense  ;  com- 
pensation. Fabyan. 

REC-QM-PENS']pR,  n.  One  who  recompenses.  Fox. 

RE-COM-PILE',  V.  a.     To  compile  again  or  anew. 

EE-COM-PILE'MeNT,  n.  A  second  or  new  com- 
pilation. Bacon. 

RE-CpM-PO§E',  V.  a.     [Fr.  recompos&r.l 

1.  To  compose,  quiet,  or  tranquillize  anew. 
"  Till  by  music  he  was  recomposed."  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  compose,  form,  or  adjust  anew.  Boyle. 

RE-COM-PO^'^R,  n.  One  who  recomposes.  More. 

RE-c6M-P9-§i"TIpN  (-zTsh'un),  n.  Act  of  re- 
composing  ;  a  new  composition.  Johnson. 

REC-ON-CIL'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  r^conciliable.']  That 
may  be  reconciled;  placable.  Nelson, 

RfiC-ON-CIL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  reconciled.  Hammond. 

REC-ON-CIL' A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  reconcilable  manner. 

REC'ON-CILE,  V.  a.  [L.  reconcilio ;  re,  a^ain, 
back,  and  concilio,  to  bring  together  ;  It,  neon- 
ciliare;    Sp.  reconciliar;   Fr.  reconciliei'.J     [i. 

EECONCILED  ;  pp.  RECONCILING,  RECONCILED.] 

1.  To  bring  back  or  restore  to  agreement, 
concord,  or  favor ;  to  conciliate  anew. 

Go  thy  way ;  first  be  recon^Aled  to  thy  brother.       Matt.  t.  24. 

You  that  were  Bometime  alienated,  and  enemies  in  your 

mind,  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  he  hath  reconciled.  Col,  i.  21. 

2.  To  make  to  be  consistent  or  suitable.  Pope. 

The  great  men  among  the  ancients  underBtood  how  to  rec- 
oncile manual  labor  with  afiairs  of  state.  Locke. 

3.  To  bring  to  acquiescence  or  submission; 
as,  "  To  be  reconciled  to  one's  fortune." 

4.  To  adjust  or  settle,  as  differences.  Wright. 

5.  t  To  purify  ;  to  purge ;  to  cleanse.  Puller. 

6.  t  To  reestablish ;  to  reconfirm. 

Into  her  lodings  to  repair  a  while 

To  rest  themselves,  and  grace  to  reconcile.        Spenser, 

Syn.  —  See  Conciliate. 
t  REC'ON-CILE,  V.  n.     To  become  reconciled. 

Your  thoughts,  though  much  startled  at  first,  reconcile. 
to  it.  Ab}}.  Bancroft. 

RfiC'ON-CILE-M^NT,  n.   Keconciliation.  Milton. 

REC'ON-CIL-?R,  76.     One  who  reconciles.      Fell. 

REC-ON-cTl-I-A'TION,  ra.  [L.  reconciliatio  ;  It. 
ricondliazione  ;  Sp.  reconciliacion  ;  Fr.  ricon- 
ciliation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  reconciling,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing reconciled;  return  to,  or  renewal  of,  con- 
cord, agreement,  or  favor ;  pacification. 

Nicias  .  .  .  devised  what  means  he  might  use  to  bring  Sparta 
and  Athena  (o  reconciliation  again.  JSorth. 

2.  Agreement,  as  of  things  apparently  oppo- 
site or  inconsistent ;  harmony. 

A  clear  and  easy  reconciliation  of  those  seeming  inconsis- 
tenciee  of  Scripture.  JRog&'s. 

3.  Atonement ;  expiation. 

A  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest,  in  things  pertaining 
to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

Heh.  ii.  17. 

REC-ON-CIl'I-A-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  reconcile. 
"  The  reconciliatory  papers."  Bp.  Hall. 

RE-C6n-D?N-SA'TI0N,  n.  A  second  or  renewed 
condensation.  Clarke. 

RE-CON-DENSE',  v.  a.  To  condense  anew.  Boyle. 

REC'ON-DITE,  or  R]P-C5n'D!TE  [r6k'on-dit,  W.  J. 
Ja.  C.  Wr.  Wb. ;  re-k9n-dit',  S.  K. ;  re-kon'dit,  P. 
Sm.  R. ;  r6k'on-dit  or  re-kQn'djt,  F.],  a.  [L.  re- 
con^itus ;  recondo,  to  lay  up,  to  hoard ;  re, 
again,  and  cdndo,  to  lay  up  ;  It.  <§■  Sp.  recondito.'] 

1.  Hidden ;  secret ;  abstruse ;  obscure. 

This  watf  the  recondite  sense  of  Moses's  words.      Bp,  Bull. 

2.  Profound.     "Recondite  studies."     Felton. 

^e®="  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Fry,  and  Entick  ac- 
cent this  word  oh  the  second  syllable  ;  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Bailey,  on  the  last ;  and  Fenning,  only,  on  the 
first.  But,  notwithstanding  so  many  authorities  are 
against  me,  I  am  much  deceived  if  the  analogy  of  pro- 
nunciation be  not  decidedly  in  favor  of  that  accentu- 
ation which  I  have  given.  We  have  but  few  instances 
in  the  language,  where  we  receive  a  word  from  the 
Latin  by  dropping  a  syllablej  that  we  do  not  remove 
the  accent  higher  than  the  original.  Thus,  recondite, 
derived  from  reconditus,  may  with  as  much  propriety 
remove  the  accent  from  the  long  penultimate  as  car- 
buncle from  carbunculus,  calumny  from  calumnia,  detri- 
ment from  detrimentum^  innocency  from  innocentia,  con- 


troversy from  controversial  and  a  thousand  others. 
The  word  incondite  must  certainly  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  present  word  ;  and  we  find  those  orthoepists 
who  have  the  word  accent  it  as  they  do  recondite  — 
Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  last  syllable,  but  Mr.  Fenning  in- 
consistently  on  the  second."     Walker. 

Rjp-CON'Dl-TO-RY,  n.  A  storehouse ;  a  reposi- 
tory ;  a  depository,     [r.]  Maunder. 

RE-CON-DtJCT',  V.  a.  To  conduct  again  or  back. 
"A  guide  to  reconduct  thy  steps.'*  Dryden. 

RE-CON-DtJC'TION,  n.  [L.  reconduco,  reconduc- 
tus,  to  hire  anew.]  {Law.)  The  renewing  of  a 
former  lease.  Bouvier. 

RE-CON-FIRM',  V.  a.     To  confirm  anew. 

RE-CON-JOIN',  V.  u.     To  join  anew.  Boyle. 

RE-CON'NJNG,  n.  The  act  of  conning  or  know- 
ing again.  Hohbes. 

RE-C6jV'J^0IS-SAj\rCE ',  ?i.  [Old  Fr. ;  Fr.  reco7i- 
naissance.']  A  reconnoitring  or  examination  of 
a  tract  of  country  preparatory  to  the  march  of 
an  army,  the  location  of  a  railroad,  canal,  &c., 
or  for  other  purposes  ;  a  preliminary  or  rough 
survey.  P.  Cyc.     Stocqueler. 

REC-ON-NOI'TRE  (rSk-on-bi'tur)  [rek-cn-bi'tur, /o. 
S?n.  R.  C. ;  r5-kon-bi'tur,  Wr.  Wo.  Davis ;  rek-on- 
a'tur  or  r6k-on-bi'tur,  K.'],  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  recon- 
noitre ;  Fr.  reconnaitre,  from  L.  recognoseere,  to 
recognize,  to  look  over,  to  examine ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  cognosco,  to  know.]     [i.  heconxoi- 

TRBD  ;    pp.  RECONNOITRING,    RECONNOITRED.] 

To  view,  survey,  or  examine,  particularly  for 
military  purposes  ;  to  inspect ;  to  spy  out. 

Edward  III.  reconnoitred  the  enemy.  Addison. 

RE-C6N'aU5R    (re-kong'ker),  v.    a.     [Fr.   rec07i- 

querir.']  To  conquer  or  gain  again.  Richardson. 

RE-C6N'au£ST,  n.  A  renewed  or  second  con- 
quest. Dryden. 

RE-CON'SJ^l-CRATE,  v.  a.     To  consecrate  anew. 
It  [a  church]  shall,  in  such  a  case,  be  reconsecrated-    Ayliffe. 

RE-CON-S^-CRA'TION,  n.  A  renewed  or  second 
consecration.  Burn. 

RE-CON-SID':pR,  V.  a.  I.  To  consider  again  ;  to 
renew  the  consideration  of. 

lieconsid&r,  from  time  to  time,  and  retain  the  friendly  ad- 
vice which  I  send  you.  Chesterfield. 

2.  In  parliamentary  usage,  to  take  up  for  re- 
newed consideration,  as  a  vote  already  passed. 

It  has  now  come  to  be  a  common  practice  in  all  our  delib- 
erative assemblies,  and  may  consequently  be  considered  as  a 
principle  of  the  common  parliamentary  law  of  this  country, 
to  reconsider  a  vote  already  passed,  whether  affirmatively  or 
negatively.  X.  H.  Cashing. 

RE-CON-SID-^R-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  recon- 
sidering; a  renewed  or  second  consideration. 

t  RE-CON'SO-LATE,  v.  a.  To  console  or  comfort 
again.  Wotton. 

RE-CON-s6L-I-DA'TION,  n.  A  second  or  re- 
newed consolidation.  De  la  Beche. 

RE-CpN-STRlJCT',  V.  a.  To  construct  again  ;  to 
rebuild.  Tucker. 

RE-CON-STRUC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  recon- 
structing. BeUham. 

RE-CpN-TIN'U-ANCE,  n.  The  act  or  the  state  of 
recontinuing.  Drayton. 

RE-CON-TIN'TJE,  v.  a.  8c  n.  To  continue  again  or 
anew,  Stirling. 

RE-CON- VENE',  v.  n.  To  convene  or  assemble 
anew.  *'  The  two  h.QViS,Gsreconvening.'* Clarendon. 

RE-CON-VENE',  v.  a.     To  convene  anew. 

RE-CpN-VEN'TION,  n.  {Civil  Law.)  An  action 
brought  by  a  party  who  is  defendant,  against 
the  plaintiff,  before  the  same  judge.       Bouvier. 

RE-CON-VER'SION,  n.  A  second  or  renewed 
conversion .  Weever. 

RE-CON- VERT',  v.  a.     To  convert  again.  Milton. 

RE-CON- VEY'  (-va'),  v.  a.     To  convey  again. 

RE-CON-VEY'ANCE  (re-kon-va'^ns),  71.  The  act 
of  reconveying.  Blackstone. 

RE-COP'Y,  v.  u.  To  copy  anew ;  to  transcribe 
again.  TweddelL 

R?-CORD',  V.  a.  [L.  recordor,  to  call  to  mind,  to 
remember ;  re,  again,  back,  and  cor,  cordis,  the 


heart ;    Sp.   recordar ;    Fr.   recorder,']     \i.   re- 
corded ;  pp.  recording,  recorded.] 

1.  t  To  call  to  mind;  to  remember; — fol- 
lowed hyof.  "  Pharaoh  shall  record  of  thy  ser- 
vice." Wickhff'e. 

2.  To  register  or  enroll,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
memory  of:  to  chronicle  ;  to  note. 

Those  things  that  are  recorded  of  him,  and  his  impiety, 

are  M'Htten  in  the  Chronielea.  I  EsdrasL  42. 

I  made  him  my  book,  where  my  soul  recorded 

The  history  of  all  my  secret  thoughts.  Shak. 

Even  and  morn  recorded  the  third  day.  MiUoiu 

3.  To  recite  ;  to  repeat;  to  utter. 

They  longed  to  see  the  day,  to  hear  the  lark 

Record  her  hymns.  Fairfax. 

Syn.  —  See  Enkoll. 
f  R^-CORD',  V.  n.  To  sing  or  repeat  a  tune.  ShoJc. 

Ye  may  record  a  little,  or  ye  may  whistle.  Beau,  %■  Fl. 

RECORD  [rSk'prd,  P.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wr.  Wb. ; 
rek'ord  or  re-kbrd',  W.  J.  F.'\,  n.  A  register;  an 
authentic  account  or  memorial,  as  of  facts  or 
transactions.  "  The  king  made  a  record  of 
these  things."  Esth.  xii.  4. 

An  ark.  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony. 

The  records  of  his  covenant.  Milton. 

pourt  of  Record,  (Law.)  See  COURT.  —  Debt  of 
record,  a  debt  which  appears  to  "be  due  by  the  evidence 
of  a  Court  of  Record,  aa  a  judgment  or  a  recognizance. 
—  Trial  by  record,  a  mode  of  trial  employed  when  a 
matter  of  record  is  pleaded,  and  the  opposite  party 
pleads  nul  tiel  record,  or  that  there  is  no  such  matter 
of  record  existing.  The  issue  is  tried  merely  by  the 
record  itself,  or  by  the  inspection  of  the  court,  with- 
out witnesses  or  jury.  Burrill. 

j^^  "  The  noun  record  was  anciently,  as  well  as  at 
present,  pronounced  with  the  accent  either  on  the  first 
or  second  syllable;  till  lately,  however,  it  generally 
conformed  to  the  analogy  of  other  words  of  this  kind  ; 
and  we  seldom  heard  the  accent  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble till  a  great  luminary  of  the  law,  as  remarkable  for 
the  justness  of  iiis  elocution  as  his  legal  abilities,  re- 
vived the  claim  this  word  anciently  had  to  the  ulti- 
mate accent;  and,  since  his  time,  this  prcmunciation, 
especially  in  our  courts  of  justice,  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  general.  We  ought,  however,  to  recollect 
that  this  is  overturning  one  of  the  most  settled  anal- 
ogies of  our  language  in  the  pronunciation  of  dissyl- 
lable nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  form."  Walker. — 
"Old  authors,"  says  Smart,  "accent  the  noun  as 
the  verb  ;  and  this  accentuation  is  someiimes  still  re- 
tained, as  in  the  phrase  '  a  court  of  record.''  "  —  It  is 
thus  accented  by  Dr.  Watts  in  the  following  lines  :  — 

Our  nation  reads  the  -written  word. 

That  book  of  life,  that  sure  record. 
Syn.  —  Record  signifies  the  thing  recorded,  or  the 
collection  of  things  recorded  ;  register,  the  thing  re- 
gistered, or  the  place  in  which  it  is  registered.  A 
record,  memorial,  or  memorandum  of  an  event  or  oc- 
currence ;  an  enrolment  of  citizens  ;  town  records  ;  a 
register  of  births  and  deaths  ;  the  archives  of  a  city. 

t  REC-OR-DA'TION,  n,  [L.  recordatio.']  Kemem- 
brance  ;  recollection;  —  record.  Shak. 

R^-CORD'jpR,  n.  1.  One  who  records  or  registers  ; 
a  keeper  of  the  rolls  of  a  city  ;  a  registrar. 

2.  {Law.)  In  old  English  law,  a  person  whom 
a  mayor  or  magistrate  of  a  city  or  corporate 
town  associated  with  himself  for  assistance  in 
matters  of  justice  and  proceedings  accordi^  to 
law  :  —  in  modern  law,  the  chief  judicial  officer 
of  a  borough  or  city,  exercising  within  it,  in 
criminal  matters,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of 
record  ;  the  chief  criminal  judge  of  a  city  :  —  in 
some  of  the  United  States,  a  register  of  deeds. 

Burrill.    Brande. 

3.  A  musical  instrument,  anciently  in  use, 
somewhat  resembling  a  flageolet ;  a  kind  of 
flute  or  pipe.  Shah.     Bacon. 

R^-CORD'^R-SHIP,  ii.     The  office  of  a  recorder. 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

RE-COR-POR-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L,  re,  again, 
corpus,  a  body,  o-ndfacio,  to  make,]  The  act 
of  embodying'  again,  or  of  bringing  again  to  a 
bodily  state.  Boyle, 

RE-C6XJCH',  V.  n.     To  lie  down  again.        Wotton. 

R^-COUNT',  V.  a.  [It.  raccontare,  from  L.  re, 
a,"-ain,  and  It.  contare,  to  count;  Q^.  recontar ; 
Fn  reconter.']  [^'.  recounted  ;  pp.  recount- 
ing, recounted.]  To  repeat  or  relate  in  de- 
tail ;  to  narrate  or  tell  distinctly  ;  to  rehearse ; 
to  enumerate,  "iiecowni  our  blessings."  D7yden. 

For  him  full  oft  the  heavenly  Muses  led 
To  clear  Euphrates,  and  the  secret  mount, 

To  Araby  and  Edeu.  fragrant  climes; 
All  which  the  sacred  bard  would  ofl  recount.     Mason. 

RE-COUNT',  V.  w.     To  count  again.    J.  Lovering. 
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RECOUNTING 


RE-C5toT'lNG,  1 
recital. 


The  act  of  one  who  recounts ; 
Skelton. 


tRS-COUNT'M^NT,  m.  Kelation  ;  recital.  Shak. 

E?-c6UP',  or  E?-C6UPE',  v.  a.  [Fr.  recouper, 
to  cut  again.]  (Law.)  To  diminish  by  keeping 
back  a  part,  as  a  claim  for  damages.       Burrill. 

E?-C6UP'5R,  n.     One  who  recoups.  Story. 

t  Kfi-COURE',  V.  a.    To  recover.  Spenser. 

Ep-COURSE'  (re-kors'),  ».  [L.  recursus;  recurro, 
to  run  back  ;  re,  again,  back,  and  curro,  to  run; 
It.  ricorso  ;  Sp.  recurso  ;  Fr.  recoxtrs.'] 

1.  t Frequent  course  or  passage.  "Eyes 
o'er-galled  with  recourse  of  tears."  Shak. 

2.  Return  ;  recurrence.  "  The  certain  re- 
courses of  seasons."     [r.]  Barrow. 

3.  Application,  as  for  assistance  or  protec- 
tion ;  resort.  Stillingfieet. 

Caesar,  thus  injured,  and  unable  to  resist  tlie  faction  of  tiie 
nobles,  .  .  .  had  recourse  to  arms.  JJryden. 

4.  Access ;  admission,     [r.]  Shak. 

tRS-COURSE' (re-kors'),  t).  re.     To  return.     Fox. 

t  Ke-COURSE'FUL,  a.  Moving  alternately.  "In 
that  recourseful  deep."  Drayton. 

Rp-COV'jpR  (re-kiiv'er),  v.  a.  [L.  recupero  ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  capio,  to  take  ;  It.  Hctiperare  ; 
Sp.  recobrar ;  Fr.  recouvrer.l     [i.  recovered  ; 

pp.   RECOVERING,  RECOVERED.] 

1.  To  get  or  obtain  back  ;  to  regain. 

David  recovered  all  that  the  Amalekites  had  carried  away. 

1  Sam.  XXX.  18. 

I  have  lost  my  land  and  realm,  and  am  not  lilte  to  recover 

them  again.  Hacklmjt. 

2.  To  restore,  as  from  sickness  or  disorder. 
He  would  recover  him  of  his  leprosy.         2  Kings  v.  3. 

3.  To  release ;  to  free.  "  They  may  recover 
themselves  out  of  the  snare."  2  Tim.  ii.  26. 

4.  t  To  reach  ;  to  come  to  ;  to  attain. 

The  forest  is  not  three  leagues  oiF; 

If  we  recover  that,  we  're  sure  enough.  Shak. 

5.  (Laid.)  To  obtain  by  course  of  law  ;  to  ob- 
tain by  means  of  an  action,  or  by  the  judgment 
rendered  in  an  action.  Burrill. 

Syn. —  Recover  an  estate,  or  whatever  has  been 
lost  J  recover  or  regain  health  ;  retrieve  a  loss  ;  repair 
an  injury  ;  recruit  lost  strength,  spirits,  &;c.  ;  reclaim 
■  the  vicious,  or  such  as  have  gone  astray —  See  Re- 
claim, Revive. 

Rjp-COV'^R,  V.  n.  1.  To  regain  health  or  strength ; 
to  grow  well.  Milton. 

Let  them  take  a  lump  of  flgs,  and  lay  it  for  a  plaster  upon 
the  boil,  and  he  shall  recover.  Isa.  xxxviii.  21. 

2.  To  regain  a  former  state  or  condition ;  as, 
"  To  recover  from  bankruptcy." 

3.  (Law.)  To  obtain  judgment ;  to  succeed 
in  an  action.  Burrill. 

RE-c6v'ER,  ii.  a.     To  cover  again.  Black. 

Re-c6v'pR-A-BLE, 

or  regained. 
Re-C6V'¥R-A-BLE-NESS,  re. 

recoverable. 


That  may  be  recovered 
Shak. 

The  state  of  being 
Exarfiiner. 
t  R¥-c6v'5R-ANCE,  )!.    Recovery.  Berners. 

R5-C6v-5R-EE',  re.  {Law.)  In  old  conveyancing, 
a  person  suffering  a  common  recovery.  Bui'riXl. 

Rf-COV'^R-^R,  re.   1-  One  who  recovers.  Clarke. 
2.  One  who  heals  or  cures ;  a  healer.  Wickliffe. 

RJE-c6v'^R-ING,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  recov- 
ers ;  restoration.  Luke  viii.  18. 

R3;-c6v-5R-OR'  (130),  re.  (Laic.)  In  old  convey- 
ancing, a  person  recovering  lands  by  the  process 
of  common  recovery.  Burrill. 

R5-c6v'?R-Y,  re.  1.  The  act  or  the  pov.er  of 
recovering  or  regaining ;'  recuperation.  "  The 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Restoration,  as  from  sickness.  "Recov- 
ery after  acute  distempers."  Arbuthnot. 

LmmacJnis.    Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mariana.  Sir,  I  will  use 

My  utmost  skill  in  his  recover!/.  Shak, 

3.  (Law.)  The  obtaining  of  a  thing  by  the 
judgment  of  a  court,  as  the  result  of  an  action 
brought  for  the  purpose.  Burrill. 

Common  or  feigned  recovery,  (Laic.)  formerly,  in 
England,  a  species  of  common  assurance,  or  mode  of 
conveying  lands  by  matter  of  record.  It  was  in  the 
nature  and  form  of  an  action  at  law,  carried  regularly 
through,  and  ending  in  the  recovery  of  the  lands 
against  the  tenant  of  the  freehold.    Burrill.  Bouvier. 
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Syn.  —  Recovery  is  an  act  of  our  own  ;  restoration, 
the  act  of  another.  The  recovery  of  property  is  affected 
by  one's  self ;  the  restoration  of  property  is  made  by 
another.  —  Recovery  from  sickness ;  restoration  of 
health. 

t  RE0'R5-ANCE,  re.    Recreancy.  Chaucer. 

REC'Rf-AN-OY,  re.  The  state  of  a  recreant ;  das- 
tardline'ss.     '  Wright. 

REC'R5-ANT,  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. — 
From  Fr.  recrier,  recriant,  to  cry  out.  Johnson. 
—  From  Fr.  recreant,  wearied,  out  of  heart, 
faint-hearted.  Todd.  —  From  L.  re,  again,  back, 
and  credo,  to  believe.  Skinner.  —  "  The  Low  L. 
reeredere  was  in  common  use  in  legal  proceed- 
ings. When  slaves,  upon  trial  of  their  claim 
to  freedom,  were  found  to  have  no  just  claim, 
they  were  said  reddere  et  reeredere  se  to  their 
masters ;  hence  those  were  said  reeredere  se 
who  acknowledged  themselves  defeated  or  con- 
quered."    Richardson.} 

1.  Cowardly  ;  dastardly ;  faint-hearted ;  mean- 
spirited  ;  yielding.  "  Recreant  in  the  fray. "Po^e. 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant.  Shak. 

2.  Apostate  ;  false  ;  treacherous  ;  faithless. 
Who,  for  so  many  benefits  received. 

Turned  recreant  to  God,  ingrate,  and  false.        Milton. 

REC'R^.-ANT,  re.  A  coward  ;  a  dastard  :  —  an 
apostate  ;  a  renegade.  Spenser. 

REC'RJ5-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  recreo,  recreatus,  to  cre- 
ate anew,  to  refresh ;  re,  again,  and  creo,  to 
create  ;  It.  ricreare  ;  Sp.  recrear ;  Fr.  ricreer.l 

[i.  RECREATED  ;  pp.  RECREATING,  RECREATED.] 

1.  To  give  fresh  life  or  spirit  to ;  to  refresh, 
as  after  toil ;  to  divert ;  to  amuse  ;  to  entertain. 

To  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves-  ShaJc. 

St.  John,  who  recreated  himself  with  sporting  with  a  tame 

partridge.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  delight;  to  gratify;  to  please.  Reynolds. 
These  ripe  fruits  reci-eate  the  nostrils  with  their  aromatic 

scent.  More. 

3.  To  relieve  ;  to  revive  ;  to  reanimate. 

The  open  air,  which,  inspired  fresh,  doth  exceedingly  rec- 
reate the  lungs,  heart,  and  vital  spirits.  Harvey. 

REC'R^-ATE,  V.  re.  To  take  recreation.  L.  Addison. 

RE-CRE-ATE',  -u.  u..    To  create  anew.         Donne. 

RE-CR^-A'TIpN,  re.  [L.  recreatio."]  The  act  of 
creating  anew;  a  new  creation.  Walker. 

REC-E^-A'TION,  re.  [Ij.  recreatio ;  It.  ricreazione ; 
Sp.  recreacion  ;  Fr.  recreation.'] 

1.  Relief  or  refreshment  after  toil  or  pain. 

The  chief  recreation  she  could  find,  in  her  anguish,  was 
sometime  to  visit  tliat  place.  Sidney. 

2.  Amusement ;  diversion  ;  pastime  ;  sport. 

Let  the  world  have  their  May-games,  wakes,  ...  and  what- 
ever sports  and  recreations  please  them,  provided  they  be  fol- 
lowed with  discretion.  Burton. 

Syn.  —  See  Amusement. 
RE0'R5-A-TIVE,  a.     [It.  ricreativo  ;  Sp.  recrea- 
tivo;  Fr.  recreatif.'] 

1.  Serving  to  recreate  ;  giving  relief  after  toil 
or  pain  ;  refreshing.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Amusing;  diverting.  Boyle. 

REC'R5-A-TJVE-LY,  ad.  AVith  recreation  or  di- 
version. '  SJierwood. 

RBO'R^-A-TIVE-NESS,  re. 
recreative. 

REC'B^-MENT,  re.  [L.  recrementum ;  re,  again, 
and  cerno,  crevi,  to  separate  ;  It.  S^  Sp.  reere- 
mento ;  Fr.  r^cr^nient.'] 

1.  Superfluous  matter  separated  from  the  use- 
ful ;  scoria  ;  dross ;  spume ;  dregs.      Bp.  Hall. 

2.  (Med.)  A  humor  separated  from  the  blood, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  it,  as  the  saliva,  the 
secretion  of  serous  membranes,  &c.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Deegs. 

_REC-RE-MENT'AL,  a.  Recrementitious  ;  recre- 
mentitial.  "  The  recrementalium^." Armstrong. 

REC-R5-M5N-tI"TIAL  (-tlsh'jl),  a.  Consisting 
of,  or  pertaining  to,  recrement ;  recremental ; 
recrementitious  ;  drossy.  Dunglison. 

RE0-R5-Mf,N-Ti"TIOnS  (-tish'us),  a.  Consisting 
of,  or  pertaining  to,  recrement ;  drossy  ;  recre- 
mental ;  recrementitial.  Boyle. 

Rj;-CRIM'!-NATE,  v.  re.  [It.  recriminare,  from  L. 
re,  again,  and  criminor,  to  accuse  ;  crimen,  an 
accusation  :   Sp.   recriminar ;   Fr.    reeriminer.'] 

\i.  RECRIMINATED  ;  pp.  RECRIMINATING,  RE- 
CRIMINATED.] To  return  one  accusation  with 
another.  Stillingfleet. 


The  quality  of  being 
Johnson. 


RECTIFIABLE 

R?-CEIm'i-naTE,  v.  a.  To  accuse  in  return.  South. 

R¥-CRIM-!-NA'TION,  re.  [It.  recriminazione  ;  Sp. 
recriminacion ;  Fr.  ricrimination.l  The  act  of 
recriminating;  an  accusation  made  by  a  person 
accused  against  his  accuser.  Bolingbroke. 


Returning  crimination ; 

Qu.  Rev. 

One  who  recriminates. 

a.      That   recriminates ; 

Burke. 

Wright. 

Bacon. 


re- 
become 


R¥-CRIM'{-NA-TiVE,  a 
recriminatory. 

R^-CRlM'J-NA-TOR,  re. 

R?-CRlM'{-NA-Tp-RY, 
retorting  accusatiori. 

RE-CROSS',  V.  u.     To  cross  again. 
tR?-CRrJ'D(;N-CY,  re.    Recrudescency. 
RE-ORU-DES'CjpNCE,     5  „_       rL_   y^^,. 
EE-CRU-DES'CeN-CY,  \  ertidescens,    to 

raw  again,  as  a  wound;  It.  recrudeacenza ;  Fr. 

recrudescence.'] 

1.  The  state  of  becoming  sore  again,  as  a 
wound.  Bailey. 

2.  (Med.)  The  increase  of  a  disease  after  a 
temporary  remission.  Dunglison. 

RE-CRU-DES'ceNT,  a.  Growing  sore,  raw,  or 
paihful  again,  as  a  wound.  Bailey. 

R5-CrC'IT'  (re-krit'),  v.  a.  [It.  reclutare  ;  Sp.  re- 
clutar ;  Fr.  recruter, —  according  to  Duchat,  from 
recroitre,  to  create  anew,  from  L.  cresco,  to  in- 
crease.] [i.  RECRUITED  ;  pp.  RECRUITING,  RE- 
CRUITED.] 

1.  To  repair  by  new  supplies  ;  to  replenish. 

What  hosts  of  heavenly  lights  recruit  the  day !        Granville. 

2.  To  renew  or  recover  the  strength,  spirits, 
or  health  of;  to  refresh  ;  to  restore;  to  revive. 

We  toil  till  we  are  weary,  and  have  exhausted  our  strength 
and  spirits,  and  then  wc  think  to  refresh  and  recruit  our- 
selves. South. 

3.  To  supply  with  new  men  or  troops,  as  an 
army ;  to  reinforce.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  See  Recover. 

RE-CRtJlT'  (re-krtit'),  v.  re.  1.  To  procure  sup- 
plies of  men  or  troops  ;  to  raise  new  soldiers. 

The  French  have  only  Switzerland  besides  their  own 
country  to  recruit  in.  Addison. 

2.  To  gain  new  strength,  health,  or  spirits;  to 
be  refreshed  or  restored ;  to  revive.  Smart. 

R^-CRtllT'  (re-kriit'),  re.  1.  A  fresh  supply.  "  The 
recruit  of  the  army."  Clarendon. 

2.  A  substitute  for  something  wanted,     [r.] 

Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  denied. 

She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride.  Pope. 

3.  A  newly  enlisted  soldier.  Dryden. 

R5-CR(JIT'5R,  re.     One  who  recruits.  Wood. 

RE-CRUIT'JNG,  p.  a.  Procuring,  or  pertaining  to, 
recruits.  "  The  recruiting  service."    Stocqueler. 

RE-CRtllT'M^NT,  re.    Act  of  recruiting.    Smart. 

RE-CRYS-TAL-LI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  process  of 
recrystallizing ;  a  second  crystallization.  Clarke. 

To  crystallize  anew 
Wright. 

RECTAL,  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  rectum. 
'^  Rectal  tube.*'  THinglison. 

REC'TAN-GLE,  re.  [L.  recttis,  right,  and 
angulus,  angle.]  ( Geom.)  A  parallelo- 
gram whose  angles  are  all  right  angles. 
The  equilateral  rectangle  is  a  square.      Davies. 

REC'TAN-GLE,  a.    Rectangular.  Browne. 

REC'TAN-GLED  (rek'tang-gld),  a.  Rectangular; 
right-angled.  Johnson. 

REC-TAN'GU-LAR  (rgk-t&ng'gu-ljr),  u.  Having 
right  angles  ;  right-angled. 

Rectangular  coHrdinates,  a  system  of  coordinates  in 
which  the  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Ehot. 
—  Rectangular  solid,  (Oeom.)  a  solid  whose  axis  is 
perpendicular  to  its  base,  as  a  regular  pyramid.  Hutton. 

EEC-TAN'GU-LAR-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  make  a  right 

angle  ;  with  right  angles.  Browne. 

Rectangularly-polarized,  {Opt.)  oppositely  polarized. 

REC-TAN'GU-LAR-NESS,  )  „.   The  quality  of  be- 

REC-TAN-Gy-LAR'[-TY,    )  ing  rectangular.  Ash, 

REC'T{-FI-A-BLE,  a.     1.  Capable  of  being  recti- 
fied. '  Brozvne, 
2.  (Math.)  Noting  curves  such  that  straight 
lines  can  be  constructed  equal  to  any  definite 
portion  of  them.  Davies, 


RE-CRYS'TAL-LIZE,  v.  re. 
or  a  second  time. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  t, 


1,  6,,©,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  PAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    HfeiR,  HER; 
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RECUSSION 


RfiC-TJ-FJ-CA'TION,  n.  [It.  rettificazione ;  Sp. 
rectijieacion ;  Fr.  rectification.^ 

1.  The  act  or  the  process  of  rectifying,  cor- 
recting, or  setting  right.  Burton. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  process  of  purifying  or  reiin- 
ing  by  distillation.  Daniel. 

Rectification  of  a  curve,  (JUath.)  the  operation  of 
finding  an  expression  for  the  length  of  a  definite  por- 
tion of  the  curve.  Davies. —  Rectification  of  tuMion, 
the  act  or  operation  of  so  modifying  motion  as  to  ren- 
der it  rectilineal.  Young.  —  Recl-ification  of  a  globe, 
the  adjustment  of  an  artificial  globe  for  solving  any 
proposed  problem. 

r£c'TI-PI-(;r,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
rectifies.  Swift. 

2.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass,  in  order  to  rectify  the 
course  of  a  vessel.  Scott. 

RfiC'TI-PY,  V.  a.  [L.  rectus,  right,  and  facia,  to 
make  ;  It.  rettificare  ;  Sp.  rectificar ;  Fr.  recti- 
fier.']     \i.  BEOTIFIED  ;  pp.  RECTIFYING,  EBCTI- 

riEDj 

1.  To  make  or  set  right ;  to  correct ;  to  re- 
form ;  to  redress  ;  to  amend.  Addison. 

That  wherein  unsouijder  times  have  done  amiss,  the  better 
ages  ensuing  must  rectify  as  they  may.  Hooker. 

2.  To  adjust,  as  a  globe,  in  preparation  for 
doing  something  proposed.  Hutton. 

3.  {Chem.)  To  purify  or  refine  by  distillation _ 

REC-Tt-LIN'5-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  bounded 
by,  right  lines  ;  rectilinear.  Brande. 

REC-T!-LIN'ip-ATi-Ly,  ad.  In  a  rectilineal  or 
straight  line  ; '  rectilinearly.  Clarke. 

RfiO-TI-LIN'p-AR,  a.  [L.  rectus,  right,  and  linea, 
a  line  ;  It.  rettilineo  ;  Sp.  reetilineo ;  Fr.  reeti- 
ligne.']  Belatingto,  consisting  of,  or  bounded  by, 
straight  lines  ;  right-lined ;  rectilineal.  Newton. 
Rectilinear  system  of  coordinates,  a  system  of  cobrdi- 
nates  in  which  points  are  referred  to  right  lines  as 
axes.  Davies. 

EEC-TI-LIN-5-AR'I-Tr,  n.  The  state  of  being 
rectilinear,  or  in  right  lines.  Coleridge. 

EfiC-Tl-LIN'5-AR-LY,  ad.  In  a  rectilinear  or 
straight  line  ; '  rectilineaUy.  Wright. 

r£C-T!-LIN'5-OUS,  a.    Rectilinear,     [r.]    Ray. 

REC'TI-b  (rSk'she-6),  n.  [L.  rectio  ;  rego, rectus, 
to  rule.]     Government.  Charles  Reade. 

REC'TION  (rSk'shun),™.  (Gram.')  State  or  power 
of  one  word  requiring  another  to  be  put  in  a 
certain  case  or  mode ;  government.  Gibbs. 

RfiC'Tf-TUDE,  m.  [L'.  rectitudo ;  rectus,  right ; 
It.  rettitudine ;  Sp.  rectitud ;  Fr.  rectitude.'] 

1.  Rightness  of  motive  or  conduct;  freedom 
from  moral  obliquity  ;  conformity  to  human  and 
divine  laws;  uprightness;  integrity;  probity; 
equity  ;  justice  ;  honesty. 

Nor  is  the  lowest  herd  incapable  of  that  sineerest  of  pleas- 
ures, the  consciousness  of  acting  right;  for  rectitude  does  not 
consist  in  extensiveness  of  knowledge,  but  in  doing  the  best 
according  to  the  lights  atibrded.  Tucker. 

2.  Right  judgment;  —  a  philosophical  term. 
They  perceive  a  result;  but  they  think  little  of  the  multi- 
tude of  concurrences  and7-cc/i(«rfes  which  go  to  form  it.Faley. 

3.  Straightness,  as  of  a  line.     [R.]    Johnson. 
Syn.  —  Uprightness  is  a  rather  stronger  term  than 

rectitude.  BcctitMt^e  of  conduct  or  judgment ;  -upright- 
ness of  principle  or  char:icter ;  equity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  justice  for  tlie  se- 
curity of  the  rights  of  property  ;  honesty  of  the  person 
or  action  ;  strict  integrity  or  probity  of  the  person  or 
character. 


[L.  rectus,  right.] 


{Law.)  A  vrrit  of 
Whishaw. 


REC'TO,  n. 
right. 

RfiO'TOR,  n.      [L.  rector ;  rego,  rectus,  to  rule ; 
It.  rettore  ;  Sp.  rector ;  Fr.  recteur.'] 

1.  A  ruler ;  a  governor.  "  God  is  the  su- 
preme rector  of  the  world."     [r.]  Hale. 

2.  In  the  English  Church,  a  clergyman  who 
has  the  charge  and  cure  of  a  parish,  together 
vrith  all  the  tithes,  &c ;  a  pastor  ;  a  clergyman. 

3.  A  title  sometimes  given  to  the  chief  officer 
of  a  college  or  a  university,  and  also  to  the  head 
master  of  a  large  school.  Ayliffe.     Bratide. 

4.  The  superior  officer  of  a  convent.      Hook. 

5.  Among  the  Jesuits,  the  superior  officer  of 
a  seminary  or  college.  London  Ency. 

Syn.  —See  Clergyman. 
EfiO'TOE-ATB,  n.     The  office,  or  the   state,  of 
a  rector ;'  rectorship.  'Wm.  Howitt. 


[L.  reetrix.] 
a  rectoress. 


A  governess ; 
B.  Jonson. 


The   act   of  recoiling  or 
Hammond. 

.  To  cultivate  or  till  again 
Howell. 


RfiC'TQE-ESS,  II,.     A  governess.  Drayton. 

RpC-TO'RJ-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  rectory  or  to  a 
rector.  Cotgrave. 

REC'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  rank  or  the  office  of  a 
rector;  rectorate.  SJiak. 

REC'TQ-RY,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  office  of  a 
rectory ;  rectorate.  Spelman. 

2.  In  England,  an  entire  parish  church,  with 
all  its  rights,  glebes,  tithes,  and  other  profits  ;  a 
benefice.  Spelman. 

3.  A  rector's  parsonage-house.  Burrill. 

t  REC'TRfiSS,  )  „ 
tKBC'TRSX,     )  a 

KEC'TUM,  n.  [L.  rectus,  straight.]  {Anat.)  The 
third  and  last  portion  of  the  great  intestine  re- 
ceiving the  fecal  matters  from  the  colon,  and 
opening  outwards  by  the  anus.  Dunglison. 

REC'TUS  IJ<r  Cn'RI-4.  [L.]  (iaw.)  Right  in 
court ;  free  from  charge  or  impeachment ;  stand- 
ing at  the  bar  and  no  man  objecting  against 
him  on  account  of  any  offence.  Burrill. 

REC-U-BA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  recvho,  recubatuni,  to  lie 
on  the  back.]   Act  of  lying  or  leaning.   Browne. 

t  R5-CULE',  V.  n.  [Fr.  reculer-l  To  fall  back ; 
to  recoil ;  to  retreat.  Spenser. 

t  Ep-CULE',  n.    Recoil ;  retreat.  Holinshed. 

tRe-OULE'MpNT,  n. 
springing  back. 

RE-CUL'TJ-VATE,  v.  < 
or  anew. 

t  R5-CUMB'  (re-kiim'),  v.  n.  [L.  recumbo ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  cumbo,  to  lie  down.]  To  lie 
or  lean  ;  to  recline  ;  to  repose,     [r.]  Allen, 

R5-CUM'B5NCE,  n.    Recumbency.  North. 

Rj;-CUM'B5N-cy,  n.  The  act  or  the  posture  of 
lying  or  leaning,  as  for  repose ;  recumbence. 
"  Places  of  festival  recumbency."  Browne. 

Ep-OtJM'B^NT,  a.     1.  Leaning;  reclining. 

The  Roman  recumbent .  .  .  posture  in  eating.      Arhuthnot. 

2.  Reposing  ;  inactive  ;  listless.  Young. 

R^-CUM'B^NT-LY,  ad.     In  a  recumbent  posture. 

R^-CU'PpR-A-BLE,  a.  [It.  recuperabile ;  Sp.  re- 
cziperable;  Fr.  recuperable.]  ihat  may  be  re- 
covered ;  recoverable,     [r.]  Chaucer. 

Eg-CU'Pf  R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  recupero,  recuperatus ; 
re,  again,  and  capio,  to  take.]  To  recover  ;  to 
regain,     [r.]  N.  Biddle. 

R^-OU-PfE-A'TION,  n.  [L.  recuperatio  ;  It.  re- 
cuperazione ;  Sp.  reouperacion ;  Fr.  recupera- 
tion.] Recovery,  as  of  something  lost,  [r.]  More. 

E^-OU'PSR-A-TIVE,  a.  Pertaining,  or  tending, 
to  recovery';  restorative,     [r.]  Cockeram. 

Rjp-Ca'PpR-A-TO-RY.a.  Recuperative. [R.]5m%. 

E5-CUR',  V.  n.  [L.  recurro ;  re,  again,  and  eurro, 
to  run  ;  It.  ricorrere ;  Sp.  recurrir  ;  Fr.  recourir.'] 

[i.  RECURRED;  pp.  RECURRING,  RECURRED.]  ' 

1.  To  run  or  go  back,  as  for  aid  or  help  ;  to 
have  recourse  ;  to  resort ;  to  revert.  Locke. 

The  second  cause  we  know,  but  trouble  not  ourselves  to 
1-ecur  to  the  first.  Wake. 

2.  To  return  to  the  thought  or  mind.  Calamy. 

When  any  -word  has  been  used  to  signify  an  idea,  that  old 
idea  will  rccHr  in  the  mind  when  the  word  is  heard.      Watte. 

t  RC-CURE',   V.   a.      1.   To  recover ;    to   regain. 

*'  You  shall  recure  my  right."  Spenser. 

2.  To  recover  from  sickness  ;  to  cure.  Milton. 

t  RB-CURE', ».  Cure  ;  remedy ;  recovery.  SackmUe. 
t  RE-CURE'LfSS,  a.     Irremediable.        Bp.  Hall. 
Ef-OUE'E^NOE,  re.     The  act  of  recurring  ;    re- 
turn ;  recurrency.  Browne. 

E5-CtJE'E5N-CY,  re.     Return  ;  recurrence. 

r:5;-C0e'E?NT,  a.   [it.  ricorrente  ;  Fr.  ri>current.] 

1.  Recurring  from  time  to  time  ;  returning  at 
intervals.     "  Recurrent  pains."  Harvey. 

2.  {Ajiai.)  Noting  certain  arterial  and  ner- 
vous branches  which  seem  to  reasoend  towards 
the  origin  of  the  trunk  from  whi^h  they  ema- 
nate. Dunglison. 

3.  (Crystallography.)  Noting  crystals  whose 
faces,  being  counted  in  annular  ranges  from  one 


extremity  to  the  other,  furnish  two  different 
numbers,  which  succeed  each  other  several 
times,  as,  4,  8,  4,  8,  4.  Cleaveland. 


R5-CUR'E!NG,  p.  a. 
current. 


Returning  at  intervals  ;  re- 


Recurring  decimals,  (.^rith.'j  same  as  Circulating 
or  Repeating  Decimals.  See  Circulating. — 
Recurring  series,  (Math.)  a  series  in  whicll  each  term 
is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  obtained 
by  multiplying  one  or  more  of  the  preceding  terms  by 
certain  fixed  quantities,  which,  taken  in  their  order, 
are  called  the  scale  of  the  series.  Davies. 

t  E5-CUR'SI0N,  re.  [L.  recursio.]  Recurrence  ; 
return.  Boyle. 

R?-CUR'VATE,  V.  a.  [L.  recurro,  recurvatus.] 
\i.  recurvated  ;  pp.  hecurvating,  recur- 
VATED.]     To  bend  back  ;  to  recurve.   Pennant. 

RE-CUE- VA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  recurvating; 
flexure  backwards.  Browne. 


back,    and 
Cockei'am. 


Rjp-CURVE',  V.  a.     [L.   recui-vo; 
curvo,  to  bend.]     To  bend  back. 

E^-CUEVED',  a.  (Bot.)  Curved  outwards  or  back- 
wards ;  recurvous  ;  recurvated.  Gray. 

Ee-CUE-VJ-ROS'T^R,  re.  [L.  recurvus,  bent  back, 
and  rostrum,  a  beak.]  (Ornith.)  One  of  the 
Recurvirostrin(S.  Wright. 

RE-CUR-n-ROS-TRl'M-JE,n.  (Or- 
nith.) A  sub-family  of  birds  of 
the  order  Gral-  ^^.tr.^ 

Ice   and   family  .  ^«!^ ^t>' 

ScolopacidiB  ; 
avocets.   Gray. 

E5-CUE'VI-TY,  re.  A  bending  or  flexure  back- 
wards ;  recurvation.  Bailey. 

Ee-CUE'VO-PAT'^NT,  a.  (Bot.)  Bent  back  and 
spreading.  Loudon. 

E5-CUR'V0US,  a.  [L.  recurvus.']  Bent  back- 
wards; recurved;  recurvated.  Derham, 


Recurvirostra  avocetta. 


II  E?-CU'§AN-CY,  re.  The  tenets  or  the  practice 
of  a  recusant ;  nonconformity.  Coke. 

II  Re-CU'§ANT,  or  REC'U-§ANT  [re-ku'z?nt,  P.  J. 
B.  Ja.  R.  Wb. ;  rek'ku-z&nt,  S.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  re- 
ka'ziint  or  rek'fcu-zSint,  W.  Wr.],  re.  [L.  recuso, 
reausans,  to  object  to,  to  refuse  ;  Sp.  reeusante.] 

1.  (Eng.  Hist.)  One  who  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  king's  supremacy  in  matters  of  religion, 
when,  in  1534,  the  Parliament  set  aside  the 
pope's  supremacy,  and  declared  the  supremacy 
of  Henry  "V'lll.,  as  head  of  the  church.    Eden. 

2.  One  who  refuses  to  conform  to  the  Church 
of  England;  a  nonconformist.  Hook. 

3.  One  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  some 
principle  or  party.  Smart. 

J^ES"  "  I  must,  in  this  word,  retract  my  former  opin- 
ion, and  give  the  preference  to  the  accent  an  the  sec- 
ond syllable.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston  might, 
like  myself,  suppose  usage  on  their  side  ;  but  the  au- 
thority of  Drs.  Johnson,  Ash,  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares, 
Perry,  Barclay,  Penning,  Bailey,  Dyche,  and  Entick 
is  sumcient  to  make  us  suspect  that  usage  has  not  so 
clearly  decided  ;  and  therefore,  though  some  words  of 
this  form  and  number  of  syllables  depart  from  the  ac- 
centuation of  the  Latin  words  from  which  they  are 
derived,  —  as  ignorant,  laborant,  adjutant,  permanent, 
confident,  &.C.,  —  yet  the  general  rule  seems  to  incline 
to  the  preservation  of  the  accent  of  the  original,  when 
the  same  number  of  syllables  is  preserved  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  immediate  for- 
mation of  this  word  from  the  judicial  verb  to  recuse." 
Walker. 

II  R5-CU'§ANT,  a.  Refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
king's  supremacy  in  matters  of  religion,  or  to 
conform  to  the  English  Church.  Clarendon. 

REC-U-§A'TION,  re.  [L.  recusatio ;  It.  recusa- 
zione  ;  Sp.  recusacion ;  Fr.  rec^isation.] 

X.  t  Refusal.  Cotgrave. 

2.  {Civil  &  Canon  Law.)  Rejection  of  a  judge  ; 
disapprobation  of,  or  objection  to,  a  person  pro- 
posed or  appointed  as  a  judge.  Bouvier. 

E5-CU'§A-TtVE,  a.  That  recuses;  refusing;  de- 
nying; negative.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  R5-CU§B',  V.  a.  [L.  recuso,  to  refuse  ;  It.  ricu- 
sare ;  Sp.  recusar ;  Fr.  recuser.]  (Law.)  To 
object  against,  as  a  judge  ;  to  refuse.      Ayliffe. 

R^-CUS'SION  (re-kiish'un),  re.  [L.  recutio,  recus- 
stis,  to  make  to  rebound ;  re,  back,  and  quatio, 
to  beat.]     Act  of  beating  back.  Maunder. 


mIeN,  SiE;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6N;   hilLh,  BfjK,  EtlLE.  — 9,  gj,  5,  g,  soft;  e,  IS,  s,  I,  hard;   |  os  z  ,■  ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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RED-GUM 


RED,  a.  \Goih..  raieds ;  A.  S.  read,  read,  rud,  red; 
Dut.  rood ;  Ger.  roth ;  Dan.  rod ;  Sw.  rod.  — 
y^.rhudd;  li.ruadh.  —  Russ.  rdeyu,  —  Sansc. 
rudhira.  —  L.  ruber ;  It.  rosso  \  Sp.  rojo  \  Fr. 
rouge. —  Gr.  ipuflprij.]  Of  a  color  resembling 
that  of  arterial  blood ;  crimson.  Shak. 

Red  man,  one  of  the  copper-colored  aborigines  of 
America  j  an  American  Indian.  —  Red  orpiment,  a  pig- 
ment; realgar.  FairhtiU. 

RED,  n.  1.  A  red  color  ;  a  color  resembling  that 
of  arterial  blood ;  one  of  the  primitive  colors,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  as  crimson,  scar- 
let, vermilion,  orange-red,  chrome-red,  Indian 
red,  &c. 

The  sixth  red  was  at  first  of  a  very  fair  and  lively  scarlet, 
and,  soon  after,  of  a  brighter  color,  being  very  pure  and  brisk, 
and  the  best  of  all  the  j-cds.  Newton, 

2.  pi.  {Med.)  Catamenial  discharges ;  the 
menses.  Dunglison. 

Rp-DACT',  V.  a.  [L.  redigo,  redactus  ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  ago,  to  drive.]  To  force,  bring,  or  re- 
duce to  form,     [k.]  Bp.  Hall.     West.  Rev. 

R5-DAC'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  digesting  or  redu- 
cing to  form,  as  literary  materials,  [e.]  Ed.  Mag. 

ES-DAN',  or  RE'DAN  [re-da.n',  Sm.  Wb  -,  rs'diin, 
CI.  Brande],  n.    fFr.] 

1.  (Fort.)  A  field-work  composed  of  two  faces 
meeting  in  a  salient  angle  directed  towards  the 
enemy.  Gloss,  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  A  projection  in  a  wall  on  uneven  ground 
to  render  it  level.  Craig. 

Syn.  —  See  Fortification. 

I{ED'-AnT,  re.  {Ent.)  A  small  species  of  ant,  of 
a  red  color  ;  Myrmica  rubra.  Booth. 

EED'-AN'TI-MO-NY,  n.  {Min.)  A  red  crystalline 
mineral,  consisting  of  oxide  of  antimony  and 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  Dana. 

t  Rp-DAR'GUE,  V.  a.  [L.  redarguo ;  re,  back,  and 
o?-(7Mo,  to  charge.]     To  refute.  Sakewill. 

tRED-AR-GU'TION,  n.     A  refutation.         Bacon. 

t  RED-AR'GU-Tp-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  refuta- 
tion ;  that  redargues  or  refutes.  Carew. 

RED'-ASH,  re.  {Bot.)  A  spreading  tree,  with  a 
trunk  covered  with  a  dark-ashy,  or  granite-gray 
bark  ;  Fraxiiius  pubescens ;  —  distinguished  from 
the  white-ash  by  the  down  on  the  recent 
branches,  on  the  foot-stalks,  and  on  the  lower 
leaves.  Emerson. 

RED'-BACKED  (-b&kt),  a.     Having  a  red  back. 

RED'-BAY,  re.  {Bot.)  A  tree  found  in  swamps  in 
some  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
bearing  dark-blue  berries  on  a  red  stalk ;  Persea 
Carolinensis,  or  Laurus  Carolinensis.        Gray. 

RED'-BER-RJED,  a.    Bearing  red  berries.  Miller. 

EED'-BIRCH,  re.  {Bot.)  A  tree  with  bark  of  an 
ochrey,  orange-red  color  in  the  interior,  and  with 
a  close-grained,  hard  wood,  useful  for  fuel  and 
for  the  arts  ;  Betula  nigra.  Emerson. 

RED'-BIRD,  n.  A  bird  of  a  red  color,  or  spotted 
with  red,  as  of  the  genus  Tanagra.      Swainson. 

RJED'-BOOK  (-buk),  re.  A  book  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  persons  in  the  service  of  the 
British  government.  Brande. 

Red-book  of  the  exchequer,  an  ancient  volume,  in 
manuscript,  containing  several  miscellaneous  trea- 
tises, an  account  of  the  number  of  hides  of  land  in 
several  counties  before  the  conquest,  a  collection  of 
the  escuages  under  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and  John, 
and  a  description  of  the  ceremonies  used  at  the  coro- 
nation of'  aueen  Eleanor,  wife  to  Henry  III.,  with 
other  matters.  CoweU. 

RBD'BRAnCH-JNG,  a.  Having  red  branches. 
"  Redbranching  coxai."  Savage. 

RED'BRBAST,  re.  A  bird,  so  named  from  the 
color  of  its  breast,  as  the  robin.  Thomson. 

RED'-BREAST-¥D,  a.     Having  a  red  breast. 

RfiD'-BROWN,  a.    {Bot.)  Brown  mixed  with  red. 

EED'BUD,  re.  {Bot.)  A  leguminous  tree  of  the 
genus  Cercis,  bearing  reddish-purple  flowers, 
which  appear  before  the  leaves,  in  little  clus- 
ters, resembling  umbels,  along  the  branches ; 
Judas-tree.  GVay. 

EED'-BUEN-TNG,  a.  Having  a  fiery  color.  "  JRerf- 
burning  coals."  Ben.  Jonson. 

RED'-CAP,  re.  1.  {Omith.)  A  bird  having  the  top 
of  the  head  red ;  a  species  of  goldfinch.   Booth. 


2.  A  spectre  with  long  teeth,  supposed  to 
haunt  old  castles  in  Scotland.  Jamieson. 

RED'-CE-DAR,  re.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree, 
abundant  on  both  continents,  having  a  close- 
grained,  compact  texture,  and  an  aroma  that 
repels  insects  ;  Juniperus  Virginiana ;  —  applied 
to  many  useful  purposes,  and  so  called  from 
the  red  color  of  the  heart-wood.  Emerson. 

RED'-CHALK  (-cliSiwk),  n.  {Min.)  A  red  argil- 
laceous iron  ore,  of  an  earthy  appearance,  and 
containing  but  little  iron  ;  reddle ;  —  used  as  a 
drawing  material.  Dana. 

J8®=  Its  color  is  red  of  various  shades,  as  brownish- 
red,  cherry  or  blood-red,  and  sometimes  nearly  brick- 
red.  Its  hardness  differs  little  from  that  of  chalk.  In 
making  pencils,  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  powder, 
formed  into  a  paste  with  gum  arable,  and  moulded 
into  cylinders.     Cleaveland. 

RfiD'-OHEEKED  (-chekt),  a.    Having  red  cheeks. 

RED'COAT,  n.     An  English  soldier,  in  contempt. 

RED'-COAT-^D,  a.     Having  a  red  coat.        Scott. 

RED'— c6p-P^;R,  re.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  various 
shades  of  red,  consisting  of  oxide  of  copper.  It 
occurs  in  octahedral  crystals,  and  also  massive, 
granular,  and  earthy.  Dana. 

RED'— c6r-AL,  n.  A  branched  zoophyte,  consist- 
ing of  a  bright-red,  stony  axis,  invested  with  a 
pale-blue  fleshy  substance,  studded  over  with 
cellular  polypi ;  Corallium  rubrum.  Baird. 

.8®=  Red-coral,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  high  pol- 
ish, adapting  it  for  making  beads  and  other  trinkets, 
is  an  article  of  very  profitable  trade  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where  it  is  chiefly  found.    Baird. 

RED'CROSS,  a.     Bearing  a  cross  of  a  red  color. 

When  Arthur  ranged  his  redcross  ranks.  Warton. 

RED'-CtJR-EANT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous  shrub 
indigenous  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  America,  and  much 
cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  bears  the  same 
name  ;  Rihes  rubrum.  Emerson. 

RED'— DEAL,  re.  A  name  applied  to  the  timber 
of  the  Scotch  pine  {Pinus  syloestris),  which  is 
very  valuable  and  durable.  Loudon. 

RED'DEN  (red'dn),  v.  a.  [i.  REDDENED  ;  pp.  KED- 
DENING,  HEDDENED.]     To  make  red.    Dryden. 


RED'DEN  (red'dn),  v.  n. 
to  blush. 


To  grow  or  become  red  ; 
Addison. 


RED-DEJ^' DUM.  [L.,  to  be  redeemed  or  yielded."] 
{Law.)  That  clause  in  a  conveyance  by  which 
the  grantor  reserves  some  new  thing  to  himself, 
out  of  what  he  had  before  granted,  or  that  clause 
in  a  lease  in  which  a  rent  is  reserved  to  the 
lessor.  Burrill. 

RED'DISH,  a.     Somewhat  red  ;  inclining  to  red. 

A  white  bright  spot,  somewhat  reddish.         Lev,  xiii.  24. 

EED'DISH-NESS,  11.  Tendency  to  redness.  Boyle. 

R5D-DI"TION  (red-dish'un),  re.  [L.  redditio,  or 
reditio  ;  reddo,  to  return  ;  Fr.  7-eddition.'] 

1.  The  act  of  returning  or  restoring ;  restitu- 
tion ;  restoration  ;  rendition.  Howell. 

2.  Explanation  ;  representation.  Milton. 
RED'DI-TIVE,  a.     [L.  redditivus.]     (Gram.)  Re- 
turning an  answer.     "  Conjunctions  discretive, 
redditive,  conditionsil."  Instruction  for  Oratory. 

RED'DLE,  re.  {Mill.)  Red-chalk.  —  See  Red- 
chalk.  Dana. 

t  RED'DOIIR,  re.  [Fr.  roideur,  from  L.  rigor.] 
Strength;  firmness;  force;  vigor.         Chaucer. 

t  REDE,  re.  [A.  S.  reed,  red ;  Dut.  §  Dan.  ractd  ; 
Scot,  rede.]     Counsel ;  advice  ;  read.         Shak. 

REDE,  V.  a.  To  counsel ;  to  advise.  [Local.]  North. 

EEDE,  n.  &  V.     See  Read.     [Obsolete  or  local.] 

R^-DEEM',  V.  a.  [L.  redimo ;  re,  again,  back,  and 
emo,  to  purchase,  to  obtain  ;  It.  redimere ;  Sp. 
redimir ;  Fr.  redimer.]  \i.  redeemed  ;  pp.  re- 
deeming, redeemed.] 

1.  To  buy  or  purchase  back  ;  to  repurchase. 

If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  hath  sold  away  some  of 
his  possession,  and  if  any  of  his  kin  come  to  redeem  it,  then 
shall  he  redeem  that  which  his  bi-other  sold.        Lev.  xxv.  25. 

2.  To  deliver,  recover,  or  rescue,  from  a  state 
of  captivity,  penalty,  or  punishment,  by  paying 
a  price ;  to  ransom  ;  to  liberate  ;  to  free  ;  to 
save.  "Whom  he  redeemed  from  prison."  Shak. 

3.  To  deliver  ;  to  recover  ;  to  rescue. 
Redeem  Israel.  O  God,  out  of  all  his  troubles.   Ps,  xxv.  22. 


1  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 

Comes  to  redeem  me.  Shak. 

4.  To  recompense  ;  to  compensate ;  to  atone 
for ;  to  make  amends  for. 

Having  committed  a  fault,  he  became  the  more  obsequious 
and  pliant  to  redeem  it.  Wotton. 

5.  To  pay  the  penalty  of;  to  suffer  for. 

■Which  of  you  will  be  mortal,  to  redeem 

Man's  mortal  crime?  MiUan. 

6.  To  improve  or  employ  to  the  best  purpose. 

Walk  in  wisdom  towards  them  that  are  without,  redeem- 
ing the  time.  Col.  iv.  6. 
Syn.  —  See  Ransom. 

E5-DEEM'A-BLE,  u,.  That  may  be  redeemed  ;  re- 
coverable. Berkeley. 

E?-DEEM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
redeemable.  Johnson. 

Rf-DEEM'^R,  re.  One  who  redeems;  a  ransom- 
er  ;  —  a  name  particularly  applied  to  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Milton. 

RE-D^I-LlB'f.R-ATE,  V.  u,.  To  deliberate  upon 
again ;  to  reconsider.  Cotgrave. 

RE-D5-LIB'5R-ATE,  V.  n.  To  deliberate  again; 
to  reconsider  any  thing.  Wright. 

RE-Dp-LIV'f  R,  V.  a.     To  deliver  back.      Ayliffe. 

EE-De-LIV'5R-ANCE,  re.    Redelivery.        Clarke. 

RE-Dip-LIV'f  K-Y,  re.  The  act  of  delivering  back ; 
a  second  or  new  deliverj\  Bp.  Hall. 

RE-D5-MAnD',  v.  a.  To  demand  back  or  again. 
"  The  duke  redemands  his  prisoners."  Addison. 

EE-D(;-MAnd'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  redemand- 
ed.  Wright. 

EE-D5-MI§E',  V.  a.  \i.  REDEMISED  ;  pp.  REDEMIS- 
ING, redemised.]  {Law.)  To  regrant  or  con- 
vey back,  as  an  estate.  Whishaw. 

RE-D^-MI^E',  re.  {Law.)  The  act  of  redemising; 
a  regrant  or  reconveyance,  as  of  lands.  Whishaw. 

Rp-DEMP'TION  (re-dem'shun),  n.  [L.  redemptio  ; 
It.  redenzione  ;  Sp.  redencion  ;  Fr.  redemption.] 

1.  The  act  of  redeeming,  or  the  state  of  being 
redeemed  ;  deliverance  ;  rescue. 

Utter  darkness  his  place. 
Ordained  without  redemption,  without  end.  Milton. 

2.  The  recovery  or  ransom  of  mankind  by  the 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  salvation. 

Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring.  Milton. 

The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified. 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died.  I}ryden. 

E5-DEMP'TI0N-A-RY,  re.  One  who  is  redeemed 
or  ransomed.  Hackluyt. 

Rp-DEMP'TION-^E,  re.  A  term  formerly  applied 
to  a  foreign  emigrant,  who  sold  his  services  for 
a  term  of  time  to  pay  for  his  passage  from  Eu- 
rope to  America.  J.  Boucher. 


R^-DEMP'TIVE  (re-dSm'tiv), 
procuring,  redemption. 


Relating  to,  or 
Coleridge. 


Rjp-DEMP'Tp-RIS']'  (re-dem'to-rist'),  n.  {Eccl. 
Hist.)  One  of  a  monastic  religious  order,  found- 
ed in  1732,  at  Naples,  by  Liguori,  and  some- 
times called  Liguorists.  Brande. 
/I®=  "  They  are  bound  by  the  usual  monastic  vows, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth  and 
the  propagation  of  Catholicism,  They  style  them- 
selves members  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Redeemer, 
whence  their  name."    Brande. 

Ep-DEMP'TO-RY  (re-dSm'to-re),  a.  Paid  for  ran- 
som.   "  Hector's  redemptory  price."  Chapman. 

R?-DENT'pD,  a.  Formed  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw; 
indented;  notched.  Wnght. 

RE-D5-SCEND',  V.  re.     To  descend  again.  Howell. 

EED'EYE  (red'l),  re.  (Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Leuciscus,  remarkable  for  the  orange-red  color 
of  the  iris ;  the  rud ;  Leuciscus  erythophthal- 
mus.  Yarrell. 

RED'— FIRE,  re.  A  compound  of  nitrate  of  stron- 
tia,  sulphur,  antimony,  and  chlorate  of  potash, 
which  burns  with  a  red  flame.  Hoblyn. 

RED'FLECKED  (-flekt),  u.  Spotted  with  red. 
"  Redflecked  eyes."  Congreve. 

RED'— GUM,  re.  1.  {Med.)  An  eruption  of  red,  or 
sometimes  whitish  pimples,  occurring  in  early 
infancy,  chiefly  about  the  face,  neck,  and  arms, 
surrounded  by  a  reddish  halo,  or  interrupted  by 


A    E    I    O    U    Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  t,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   H&IR,  HER; 
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irregular  patches  of  cutaneous  blush ;  tooth- 
rash.  Dunglison. 
fl®=-"  Dr.  Willan  says  that  this  is  a  corruption  of 
Red^own^  its  variegated  plots  of  red  upon  a  pale 
ground  being  supposed  to  resemble  a  piece  of  red 
printed  linen."    Hoblyn. 

2.  A  disease  or  blight  in  grain.  Farm.  Ency. 

RED'-GtJM— TREE,  n.  A  lofty  evergreen  timber- 
tree  of  New  Holland,  which  produces  a  gum- 
resin  useful  for  medical  purposes  ;  Eucalyptus 
resinifera.  Loudon. 

EED'-HAiRED  (-hird),  It.  Having  red  hair.  Orton. 

EED'-HjEAD,  n.     1.  A  person  having  red  hair. 
2.  {Bot.)   A  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
emetic;  Asclepias  Curassavica.  Dunglison. 

RED'-HEAD-^;d,  a.     Having  a  red  head.        Hill. 

RBD'-HEELED  (-held),  a.  Red  on  the  heel. 
"  "Wearing  rerf-Aeeferf  shoes."  Taller. 

RED-HJ-BI"TION  (rSd-he-bish'un),  n.  [L.  redhi- 
bitio  ;  redhibeOj  to  give  back ;  re,  back,  and  ha- 
beo,  to  have.]  {Law.)  The  avoidance  of  a  sale 
on  account  of  some  defect  in  the  thing  sold  ;  — 
the  name  of  an  action  which  the  purchaser  of  a 
defective  movable  thing  may  bring  to  cause  the 
sale  to  be  annulled,  and  to  recover  the  price  he 
has  paid  for  it.  Bouvier. 

R{;D-HIB'!-T0-RY,  u,.     {Law.)  Pertaining  to  red- 
hibition. Burrill. 
RED'-HISS-ING,  a.     Glowing  like  fire,  and  mak- 
ing a  hissing  sound. 

As  when  the  bolt  red-himn^  from  above, 

Darts  ou  the  consecrated  plant  of  Jove.  Fope. 

RED'— HOT,  a.     Heated  to  redness  ;  very  hot. 

The  red-hot  metal  hisses  in  the  lake.  Pope. 

RE'Df-ENT,  a.  [L.  redeo,  rediens,  to  go  back;  re, 
back,  and  eo,  to  go.]     Returning.  Clarke. 

RE-DI-(?EST',  V.  a.     To  digest  again.  Good. 

RE-Dt-MIN'ISH,  V.  a.     Tn  lessen  again.      Savage. 

RE-DIN'Tip-GRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  radintegro,  redin- 
teqratus;  It.  reintegrare ;  Sp.  reintegrar;  Fr. 
reintiigrer^  To  restore  to  wholeness  or  sound- 
ness ;  to  make  new ;  to  renew ;  to  renovate,  [r.] 

Redintegrate  the  frame,  first,  of  your  horse.        B.  Jonson. 

t  Rfl-DIN'Tp-GRATE,  a.  Restored  to  wholeness 
or  soundness ;  renewed ;  renovated.         Bacon. 

E5-DIN-T5-GRA'TION,  n.  [L.  redintegratio  ;  It. 
reinfegrazione ;  Fr.  reintegration.'] 

i.  Restoration  to  wholeness  or  soundness;, 
renovation  ;  renewal. 

When  Moses,  with  indignation  of  their  idolatry,  broke  the 
tables  of  the  law.  God  reestablished  them;  but  when,  for  a 
greater  guilt,  God  himself  broke  them,  there  is  no  possible 
redintegration.  Bate. 

2.  {Chem.)  The  restoration  of  a  compound, 
whose  elements  have  been  separated,  to  its  for- 
mer constitution.  Boyle. 

RED'— IR'ON-ORE,  n.  {Min.)  An  uncrystallized 
variety  of  hematite.  Dana. 

EED'-IR'ON-VIT'RI-OL,  n.  {Min.)  A  deep,  hya- 
cinth-red, crystalline  mineral  consisting  of  pro- 
tosulphate  of  iron,  persulphate  of  iron,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  and  water ;  —  called  also  botryo- 
gen.  Dana. 

RE-DIS-BURSE',  V.  a.     To  refund. 


RE-DIS-cOv'SR,  V.  a.     To  discover  anew.  Salmon. 
RE-DIS-P6§E',  v.  u.     To  dispose  anew.  A.  Baxter. 

RE-DlS-SEtZE'  (-sez'),  v.  a.  {Law.)  To  disseize 
anew  ;  —  vreitten  also  disseise.  Coke. 

+  RB-pjS-SEI'ZIN,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  second  dis- 
seizin of  a  person  of  the  same  tenements,  and 
by  the  same  disseizor  as  in  a  former  instance  : 
—  a  writ  which  lay  in  such  case.  Burrill. 

RB-DIS-SEI'ZOR,  n.     One  who  disseizes  again. 

RE-DI§-§OLVE',  u.  u.  &  n.  To  dissolve  or  melt 
again.  Boyle. 

RB-DIS-TEAIN'^R,  •«.  One  who  distrains  repeat- 
edly. Blackstone. 

RE-DIS-TRIB'UTE,  V.  a.  To  distribute  anew  ;  to 
deal  back  again.  Cotgrave. 

RE-DIs-TRI-BU'TION,  11,.  Act  of  redistributing  ; 
a  new  distribution.  Clarke. 

tR5-DI"TION,  ».  [L.reditio.'j  Areturn. Chapman. 

RE-DI-VIDE',  «.  a.     To  divide  again.      Bp.  Hall. 


t  EE-D!-VIVED',  a.    Revived.  Bp.  Hall. 

RED'-LAC,  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  being 
a  species  of  sumach ;  Rhits  succedanea.  Loudon. 

RED— lSaD'  (-led),  «.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of 
protoxide  and  peroxide  of  lead,  of  a  red  color  ; 
minium; — used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
in  coloring  sealing  wax,  &c.  Miller. 

RED-LEAD'-ORE, ».  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  various 
shades  of  bright  hyacinth-red,  sometimes  crys- 
talline, and  consisting  of  chromic  acid  and  pro- 
toxide of  lead ;  —  called  also  crocoisite.     Dana. 

RED'-LEGGED  (-legd),  a.     Having  red  legs.  Hill. 

RED'-LET-T^R,  a.  Red-lettered:  —  fortunate; 
auspicious;  as,  "  A  red-letter  day." 

X[^  "  In  the  old  calendars,  the  saints'  days  were 
marked  witll  red  letters."     Wright. 

RED'-LET-TjpRED  (-terd),  a.  Printed  with,  or 
having,  red  letters.  Savage. 

RED'-Lia-UOR,  n.  {Chem.)  A  mordant  used  in 
calico  printing,  consisting  chiefly  of  acetate  of 
alumina.  Parnell. 

RED'LY,-  ctd.     With  redness.  Cotgrave. 

RED'-MAN-GA-NESE',  n.  {Min.)  A  rose-red  or 
brownish  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate 
of  manganese  ;  —  called  also  diallogite.     Dana. 

RED'— MARL,  n.  {Geol.)  A  name  often  applied  to 
the  new-red  sandstone.  Lyell. 

r£d'-MA-PLE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  hues  it  assumes  in  summer  and 
autumn,  and  applied  to  many  useful  purposes  ; 
Acer  rubrum.  Emerson. 

EED'-MINT,  n.     A  species  of  mint.  Booth. 

EED'-MUL'BfR-RY,  71.  {Bot.)  A  tree  cultivated 
from  very  ancient  times  for  ornament  and 
shade  ;  Morus  rubra  ;  —  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  native  of  Persia.  Emerson. 

RED'N^SS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  red.  Broivne. 

RED'— OAK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  oak  of  large 
size  and  remarkable  for  beauty  of  foliage  and  of 
trunk  ;   Quercus  rubra.  Emerso7i. 

RED'-O-jEHRE  (-ker),  n.  {Min.)  A  soft,  earthy 
variety  of  hematite  ;  a  peroxide  of  iron.   Dana. 

RED'g-LENCE,    )  „.     The  quality  of  being  redo- 
RED'O-LEN-CY,  )    lent ;  sweet  scent ;  odor ;  fra- 
grance ;  perfume. 

Breathing  an  aromatic  redolence.  Cliaucer. 

Their  flowers  attract  spiders  with  their  redolency.  Mortimer. 

RfiD'O-LENT,  a.  [L.  redoleo,  redolent,  to  emit 
a  scent;  It.  redolente.']  Diffusing  fragrance, 
odor,  or  smell ;  odoriferous ;  fragrant ;  sweet  of 
scent.     "  Honey  redolent  of  spring."      Dryden. 

RE-DOUB'LE  (rS-diib'bl),  V.  a.     [re  and  double ;  — 
Fr.  redoubler.']     \i.  redoubled  ;  pp.  redoub- 
ling, REDOUBLED.]     To  double  again  ;  to  in- 
crease by  doubling ;  to  augment  again  and  again. 
So  they  redonbied  strokes  upon  the  foe.  Shdk. 

When  the  purpose  we  aim  at  does  not  ensue  upon  our  first 
endeavors,  the  mmd  redoubles  her  eftbrts.  under  an  apprehen- 
sion that  a  stronger  exertion  may  succeed  where  a  weaker 
did  not.  Tnoker. 

RE-DOUB'LE  (re-diib'bl),  V.  n.  To  double  again ; 
to  become  twice  as  much ;  to  be  repeated. 

The  argument  redoubles  upon  us.  Addison. 

R?-d6UBT'  (re-dbfit'),  n.  [It.  ridotto ;  Sp.  reduc- 
to  ;  Fr.  redoute  ;  —  from  L.  reduco,  reductus,  to 
lead  back,  to  withdraw.]  {Fort.)  A  general 
name  for  field-works,  especially  those  which 
entirely  enclose  a  post.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 
Syn.  —  See  Foktification. 

tRf-DOUBT' (re-dciiit'),  D.  a.  To  dread;  to  re- 
vere ;  to  stand  in  awe  of.  Ld.  Bemers. 

E15-d6t>BT'A-BLE  (re-dbflt'51-W),  a.  [Fr.  redou- 
tdble  ;  redouter,  to  fear.]  Formidable  ;  terrible 
to  foes ;  terrible  ;  dreadful ;  awful. 

The  queen  growing  more  redouhtahle  and  famous  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  fleet  of  eighty-eight,  the  Easterlings  fell  to 
despair  of  doing  any  good.  Howell. 

Re-DOUBT'f,D,  a.  [Fr.  redoute.]  Formidable. 
"  Some  such  redoubted  knight."  Spenser. 

Ef-DOUND',  V.  n.  [L.  redundo;  re,  back,  and 
undo,  to  surge ;  uncla,  a  wave  ;  It.  ridondare  ; 
Sp.  redundaf;  Fr.  redonder.]  \i.  redounded  ; 
pp.  redounding,  redounded.] 


1.  To  be  sent  back,  as  a  wave,  by  reaction. 

The  evil,  soon 
Driven  back,  redounded  as  a  flood  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung.  MiUrm. 

2.  To  result,  to  conduce,  or  to  proceed  in  the 
consequence;  to  tend  ;  to  contribute. 

The  care  of  our  national  commerce  redounds  more  to  the 
riches  and  prosperity  of  -the  public  than  any  other  act  of 
government  Addison. 

There  will  no  small  use  redound  from  them  to  that  man- 
ufacture. Addison. 

R^-DOUND',  V.  n.     To  remain  over  and  above. 

What  redounds 
Transpires  through  spirits  with  ease.  Milton. 

R5-DOUND',  n.     Reverberation,     [r.] 

The  rerfountZ  of  the  hills  and  the  rocks  doubled  every  voice 
of  theirs.  Codrinffton. 

RED'OW-A,  n.     A  kind  of  dance.  Dwight. 

Ei3D'-PINE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tall,  erect  species  of 
pine,  known  in  New  England  by  the  name  of 
Norway  pine,  but  different  from  the  tree  so 
called  m  Europe  {Pinus  resinosa) ;  —  so  named 
from  the  reddish  scales  of  its  bark.      Emerson. 

EED'POLJB,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  name  given  to  two 
species  of  birds  of  the  genus  Fringilla,  so  called 
from  the  crimson  color  of  the  crown.    Nuttall. 

Lesser  red-pole.  Fringilla  linaria Weaty  red-pole, 

Fringilla  borealis.  JSTuttall. 

RED'POLL,  m.    (Orm'tt.)  Aredpole.  Booth. 

RBD-PRe-CIP'I-TATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  peroxide 
of  mercury,  commonly  in  the  form  of  crystal- 
line scales,  which  are  black  when  hot,  red  when 
cold,  and  of  an  orange  color  when  finely  levi- 
gated. Turner. 

EE-DRAFT',  n.     [re  and  draft.] 

1.  {Com.)  A  bill  of  exchange  drawn  at  the 
place  where  another  bill  was  made  payable, 
and  where  it  was  protested,  upon  the  place 
where  the  first  bill  was  drawn,  or  when  there  is  no 
regular  commercial  intercourse  rendering  that 
practicable,  then  in  the  next  best  or  most  direct 
practicable  course.  Bouvier. 

2.  A  second  draft  or  copy.  Wright. 

RB-DEApt',  v.  a.  To  draft  or  draw  again.  Clarke. 

EE-DEAW',  V.  a.     To  draw  again.  Clarke. 

EE-DRAW,  v.  n.  To  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  to 
to  meet  another  bill  of  the  same  amount. 

Cyc.  of  Com. 
R^-DRESS',  V.  a.     [re  and  dress.  —  Fr.  redresser.] 

[i.  redressed  ;  pp.  REDRESSING,  REDRESSED.] 

1.  To  set  right ;  to  amend  ;  to  corretft ;  to 
repair  ;  to  rectify  ;  to  rfemedy ;  to  adjust. 

In  yonder  spring  of  roses  intermixed 

With  myrtle  flnd  what  to  redress  till  noon.         Milton. 

2.  To  relieve  ;  to  ease  ;  —  sometimes  used  of 
persons,  but  more  properly  of  things. 

'T  is  thine,  O  king,  the  afllicted  to  redress.       Dryden. 

Ta  countries  of  freedom,  princes  are  bouncl  to  protect  their 
subjiects  in  liberty,  property,  and  religion,  to  receive  their 
petitions  and  redress  their  grievances.  Sioift. 

Syn.  —  Redress  a  grievance ;  repair  an  injury  ;  rec- 
iify  or  correct  a  mistake  ;  amend  what  is  wrong  ;  re- 
lieve suffering  or  distress;  remedy  an  omission  or  a 
mischief;  ease  pain.  i2crfrcss  is  obtained  by  power  or 
authority  ;  relief,  by  active  interference  or  assistance. 

Rf-DRESS',  n.     1.  t  Reformation ;  amendment. 

To  seek  reformation  of  evil  laws  is  commendable!  but,  for 
us,  the  more  necessary  is  a  speedy  redress  of  ourselves./foofcer. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  or  receiving  satisfaction 
for  an  injury  sustained ;  relief ;  remedy ;  amends. 

No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  to  thee.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  gives  relief ;  redresser.     [r.] 

Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redress 

Of  those  whom  fate  pursues  and  wants  oppress.     Dryden. 

RE-DRESS'^R,  n.  One  who  redresses  or  affords 
relief.     "  The  redresser  of  injuries."       Shelton. 

RE-DRESS'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  redressed  ;  rep- 
arable.     '  Clarke. 

R^-DRES'SIVE,  a.     Aff'ording  redress.    Thomson. 

E5-DKESS'L5:SS,  a.     Without  redress.  Sherwood. 

E5-DRESS'M{;NT,  n.  The  act  of  redressing;  re- 
lief; redress,    [r.]  Jefferson. 

RE-DRIV'EN,  p.  a.    Driven  back.  Clarke. 

RET>'-u6Qt,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Ceanothus  ;  Ceanothus  A?nerlca- 
nus  ;  New  Jersey  tea  ;  —  also  to  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Lachnanthes  ;  Ijachnanthes  tinctoria  ; 
stoneweed  ;  puccoon  root ;  Lithospermum  ar- 
vense.  Gray.     Wood. 
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RfiD'RU-THITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per ;  copper  glance.  Dana. 

RED§,  n.  pi.  The  menses  ;  catamenia.  Dunglison. 

RED'-SAUN'D5R§-W00D  (-wfld),  re.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  a  lofty  evergreen  tree  {Pterocarpus  san- 
talinus)  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies,  and  to 
its  wood ;  red  sandal-wood.  The  wood  is  very 
heavy  and  hard,  of  a  fine  grain,  aromatic  odor, 
hright-red  garnet  color,  and  takes  a  hi»h  pol- 
ish. Loudon. 

RISD-SEAR'  (rSd-sSr'),  v.  n.  [red  and  sear.'\  To 
hreak  or  crack  under  the  hammer,  as  iron  when 
red-hot.  Moxon. 

RED'SHANK,  n.  1.  A  term  of  contempt  former- 
ly given  to  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  on  account 
of  their  bare  legs.  Spenser. 

2.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  genus  Totanus, 
allied  to  the  woodcock,  and  having  legs  of  a 
bright  red ;  poolsnipe.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RED'-SlL'VpR-ORB,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a 
black  color,  sometimes  approaching  .to  cochi- 
neal-red, and  consisting  of  sulphur,  antimony, 
and  silver ;  —  also  called  pyrargyrite.        Dana. 

RED'-SNOW,  n.  Snow  of  a  red  color.  —  See 
Snow.  John  Farrar. 

RED'-SOR-RfL,  re.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  in  the 
West  Indies  to  the  Indian  hibiscus,  the  calyxes 
and  capsules  of  which  make  agreeable  tarts,  and 
by  decoction,  fermentation,  &c.,  a  drink  called 
sorrel  cool  drink  ;  Hibiscus  sabdariffa.  Loudon. 

RED'START,  n.  {Ornith.')  A  dentirostral  bird  of 
the  family  Luscinida,  or  Sylviadre.  Gray. 

Common  redstart.  The  Motacilla  PhtEjiicura  of  Lin- 
naeus, or  Pkmnicura  rutidUa  of  Swainson. — Black 
redstart,  the  Pluenicura  tdkys  of  Swainson.  Eng.  Cyc. 
—  American  redstart,  the  Setophacra  ruticiUa  of  Swain- 
son, or  Jtfuscicapa  ruticilla  of  Wilson.  J^attaU. 

RED'STREAK,  re.  1.  A  kind  of  apple.  Philips. 
2.  Cider  obtained  from  the  redstreak.  Smith. 
RED'TAIL,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  redstart.  Eng.  Cyc. 
RED'-TAILED  (-tald),  a.  Having  a  red  tail. 
RED'-TA-PIST,  re.  One  employed  in  a  public 
office,  who  binds  parcels  with  tape.  Q,u.  Rev. 
RED'-THEOAT-$D,  a.     Having  a  red  throat. 

RED'— TOP,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  applied  especially 
to  a  species  of  bent-grass  ;  herds-grass  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  Agrostis  vidgans.  Gray. 
Toll  red-top,  a  showy  grass  with  a  spreading  pani- 
cle ;  Trtcnspis  seslerioidcs False  red-top,  foul  mead- 
ow-grass j   Poa  serotina.  Gray. 

t  R5-DUB',  V.  a.  [Fr.  radouber.l  To  repair  or 
make  reparation  for.  Grafton. 

Rp-DUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  redxico  ;  re,  back,  and  duco, 
to  lead ;  It.  riducere ;  Sp.  redueir ;  Fr.  riduire.l 

[i.  KEDUOED  ;  pp.  REDUCING,  REDUCED.] 

1.  t  To  briiig  back. 

Affood  man  will  go  a  little  out  of  his  road  to  rerhwe  the 
wandering  traveller;  but,  if  he  will  not  return,  it  will  be  an 
unreasonable  compliance  to  go  along  with  him  to  the  end  of 
his  wandering.  J^P-  Taylor. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  former  state  ;  to  restore. 

It  were  but  just 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  the  dust.  Milton. 

3.  To  bring  into  any  state,  but  generally  one 
of  diminution,  subordination,  or  order  ;  to  bring 
down  ;  to  lower  :  —  to  subdue;  to  subjugate. 

His  ire  will  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential.  Milton. 

The  variations  of  languages  are  reduced  to  rules.  Johnson. 

4.  t  To  atone  for  ;  to  repair ;  to  redress. 

I'll  rend  their  hearts  with  tearing  of  my  hair 

Till  they  reduce  the  wrongs  done  to  my  father.      Marlow. 

5.  (F.  Arts.)  To  copy  on  a  small  scale.  Fairholt. 

6.  (Scotch  Law.)  To  rescind  or  annul. Bwrrt'K. 

7.  (Math.)  To  bring  or  to  convert  into  a  differ- 
ent expression  of  equal  value  :  —  to  solve,  as  an 
equation,  by  finding  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  or  quantities  :  — to  change  into  a  figure 
of  a  different  form  or  magnitude ;  as,  "  To  re- 
duce a  map,  plan,  &c.,  to  a  similar  larger  or 
smaller  one,  or  a  geometrical  figure  to  one  of 
equal  area,  but  not  having  the  same  number  of 
syes."  Button.    Davies. 

Rf-DUOE'M^NT,  re.     Reduction,     [r.]  Bacon. 

R5-DU'C5NT,  n.     That  which  reduces.  Good. 

R^-DCo^NT,  a.    That  reduces.  Clarke. 

R5-DU9'^R,  re.     One  who  reduces.  Sidney. 


Rf-DU'Cl-ELE,  a.    That  may  be  reduced. 

They  should  be  habituated  to  consider  every  excellence  as 
redvciale  to  principles.  Jieynouls. 

R5-DU'CI-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
reducible.  Boyle. 

t  R5-DUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  reduce,  reductus.l  To  re- 
duce.   "  To  resolve  and  redact  gold."      Warde. 

R^-DUCT',  n.  (Arch.)  A  little  place,  taken  out 
of  a  larger,  to  make  it  more  uniform  and  regu- 
lar, or  for  some  other  convenience.      Chambers. 

RE- D &C '  TI- O  Ad  AB- S iJR  'DUM  (re-duk'she-o-) . 
[L.]  (Logic.)  A.  species  of  argument  which 
proves  not  the  thing  asserted,  but  the  absurdity 
of  whatever  contradicts  it.  P.  Cyc. 

R(;-DU0'TION,  re.  [L.  reductio ;  It.  riduzione ; 
Sp.  reduccion ;  Fr.  reduction.'] 

1.  Act  of  reducing,  or  state  of  being  reduced. 
Some  will  have  these  years  to  be  but  months ;  but  we  have 

no  certain  evidence  that  they  used  to  account  a  month  a 
year;  and  if  we  had,  yet  that  reduction  will  not  serve.    Hale. 

2.  (Arith.)  The  operation  of  changing  the 
form  of  an  expression  ivithout  changing  its 
value,  or  of  finding  for  an  expression  in  terms 
of  one  unit  of  measure  an  equivalent  expres- 
sion in  terms  of  a  difierent  unit.  Davies. 

3.  (Geom.)  The  operation  of  constructing  a 
figure  similar  to  a  given  figure,  either  greater  or 
less,  or  of  constructing  a  figure  equivalent  to  a 
given  figure  in  area,  but  having  a  different  num- 
ber of  sides ;  as,  "  The  reduction  of  a  polygon 
to  an  equivalent  triangle."  Davies. 

4.  (Algebra.)  The  operation  of  finding  the 
values  of  unknown  quantities ;  solution.  Davies. 

5.  (Fine  Arts.)  A  smaller  copy,  as  of  a  pic- 
ture, a  statue,  &c.  Fairholt. 

6.  (Surg.)  An  operation  the  object  of  which 
is  to  restore  displaced  parts  to  their  original 
situation.  Dunglison. 

7.  (Scotch  Law.)  An  action  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  rescinding,  annulling,  or  cancelling 
some  bond,  contract,  or  other  instrument  in 
writing.  Burrill. 

Reduction  descendin/r,  (Aritli.)  the  change  of  an  ex- 
pression in  terms  of  the  unit  of  one  order  into  anoth- 
er equivalent  to  it  in  value,  in  terms  of  a  lower  order. 
—  Reduction  ascending,  the  operation  of  finding  the 
value  of  an  expression  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  a  higher 
order.  —  Reduction  of  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms,  the 
suppression,  in  the  numerator  and  in  the  denomina- 
tor, of  all  the  factors  common  to  both  terms,  —  Reduc- 
tion of  oxides,  ores,  or  metals,  (Chem.  Sc  Metallurgy.)  the 
operation  of  separating  a  metal  from  the  substance  or 
substances  with  which  it  is  combined,  by  means  of 
Ileal,  voltaic  electricity,  chemical  affinity,  &c. 

R^-DUC'TIVE,  a.  [It.  riduitivo ;  S^^.  reductivo  ; 
Fr.  reductif.]     That  reduces.  Brevint. 

R5-DUC'TIVE,  re.  That  which  has  power  to  re- 
duce.    "' Reductives  by  inundations."         Bale. 

Rf-DUC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  By  reduction.  Bammond. 

R?-DUN'DANCE,    }  „.      [L.  redundantia  ;   It.  ri- 

E5-DUN'DAN-CY,  >  dondanza  ;  S^.redundancia; 
Fr.  redoridance.^ 

1.  The  state  of  being  redundant ;  excess  ; 
superabundance  ;  exuberance.  "  Our  poet's  re- 
dundance of  wit."  Garth. 

2.  (Law.)  Irrelevant  matter  introduced  in  an 
answer  or  pleading.  Bouvier. 

3.  (Jihetoric.)  Diffuseness.  Clarke. 
Syn.  —  See  Excess. 

Rf-DUN'DANT,  a.  [L.  redundo,  redundans,  to 
redound  ;  re,  back,  and  unda,  a  wave  ;  It.  ri- 
dondante ;  Sp.  redundante ;  Fr.  redondant.'] 

1.  Full  to  overflowing ;  superabundant ;  exu- 
berant ;  superfluous  ;  excessive. 

And  the  vast  empires  of  the  East  no  more 

Pour  their  redundant  horns  on  Lisboa's  shore.      Michle. 

2.  Using  too  many  words  or  images  ;  diffuse. 

"Where  the  author  is  redundant,  mark  those  passages  to  be 
retrenched.  Watts. 

Redundant  hyperbola,  {Math.)  an  hyperbola  having 
more  than  two  asymptotes.  Davies. 

RE-DIJN'DANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  redundant  man- 
ner ;  superfluously ;  superabundantly.  Johnson. 

R^-DU'PLI-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  reduplich,  reduplica- 
tus ;  re,  again,  and  duplico,  to  double  ;  duplex, 
double  ;    It.  raddoppiare ;  Sp.  reduplicar.']     [i. 

EEDUPLIOATED  ;    pp.    REDUPLICATING,    REDU- 
PLICATED.]    To  redouble;  to  repeat.  Johnson. 

Ef-DU'PLS-CATE,  a.       1.  Redoubled;  repeated. 

That  reduplicate  advice  of  our  Saviour.  Fearnon. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  parts  of  the  flower  in  sesti- 


vation  which    are  Talvate,   with   the 
turned  outwards. 


margins 

Gray. 

■icacion;  Fr. 


RE-DU-PLf-CA'TIQN,  n.     [Sp.  reduph 
reduplication.'] 

1.  Act  of  doubling  or  state  of  being  doubled. 

2.  (Pros.)  A  figure  by  which  a  verse  ends 
with  the  same  word  as  that  with  which  the  fol- 
lowing begins.  Wright. 

R^-DU'PLI-CA-TfVE,  a.  [Fr.  redupUcatif.'] 
Double.  "  Reduplicative  propositions."    'Watts. 

R^-DU'PLJ-OA-TJVE,  re.     A  reduplicative  word. 
Philosophical  Museum. 

RED'- VIT'RI-OL,  re.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  flesh 
color  or  a  rose-red  color,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  sulphate  of  cobalt  and  water;  —  also  called 
bieberite  and  cobalt-vitriol.  Dana. 

RED'-WA-T^R,  ?/.  A  disease  in  cattle  which 
derives  its  name  from  an  appearance  like  blood 
in  the  urine.  R.  Thompson. 

RED'WiNG,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  European  bird  of  the 
genus  Turdus ;  the  red-sided  thrush ;  the  wind- 
thrush  ;  the  swine-pipe ;  Turdus  iliacus.  E.  Cyc. 
4J@=lt  has  a  beautiful  note,  and  lias  been  called  the 
nightingale  of  Norway.  The  flanks  and  the  under 
side  of  the  wings  are  of  a  reddish  brown.    Eng.  Cyc. 

RED'WINGED  (-wlngd),  a.     Having  red  wings. 

RED'-WOOD  (-wild),  re.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
buckthorn  ;  Rhamnus  erythroxylon.       Loudon. 

REE,  V.  a.  To  riddle  ;  to  sift.  [Local.]  Mortimer, 

REE,  re.  A  small  Portuguese  coin  or  a  money  of 
account  equal  to  about  one  ninth  of  a  cent. 

RE-E€H'0  (re-ek'o),  V.  n.  [i.  REiJCHOED  ;  pp.  RE- 
ECHOING, REijcHOED.]  To  return  an  echo;  to 
echo  back  ;  to  reverberate. 

The  dome  reechoed  to  their  mingled  moan.  Pope. 

RE-EjGH'O  (re-ek'o),  V.  a.    To  return,  as  an  echo  ; 

to  echo  back  ;  to  reverberate.  Wright. 

RE-KjCH'6  (re-ek'o),  re.    An  echo  returned  or  sent 

back ;  a  reverberation. 

The  hills  and  valleys  here  and  there  resound 

With  the  reeclwes  of  the  deep-mouthed  hound.     Browne. 

fREECH'Y,  a.  [A  corruption  of  reeky. — See 
Reek.]  Smoky  ;  sooty  ;  steamy  ;  sweaty  ;  reeky. 
"  In  the  reechy  painting."  Shak. 

REED,  re.  [Goth,  raus  ;  A.  S.  hreod,  reod ;  Dut. 
riat ;  Ger.  rieth,  rohr  ;  Sw.  rGr.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  name  common  to  gramineous 
plants  of  the  genus  Phragmites,  or  the  genus 
Arundo.  Baird, 

J^^  The  common  reed,  Phragmites  communis,  is 
found  throughout  Europe,  in  Siberia,  Japan,  North 
America,  and  Australia.  It  grows  exclusively  in 
places  overflowed  with  water,  forms  thick  coverts, 
and  yields  durable  grass  of  great  value  for  the  purpose 
of  thatching  tlie  roofs  of  buildings.    Baird 

2.  A  small  pipe,  as  being  originally  made  of 
a  reed.  "  The  pastoral  reed  of  Hermes."  Milton 

3.  An  arrow,  as  made  of  a  reed,  and  headed. 

With  cruel  skill  the  backward  reed 

He  sent;  and,  as  he  fled,  he  slew.  Prior. 

4  That  part  of  the  swing-frame  or  batten  of 
a  loom  through  which  the  threads  of  the  warp 
are  passed  to  keep  them  separated.  Tomhnson. 
5.  (Mus.)  A  little  movable  tube,  or  flat  vi- 
brating tongue  of  wood  or  of  metal,  attached  to 
the  mouth  of  a  hautboy,  bassoon,  or  clarinet,  and 
through  which  those  instruments  are  blown  :  — 
a  kind  of  tongue,  consisting-of  a  thin,  narrow 
plate  of  brass,  and  which,  being  fixed  to  one 
end  of  an  organ-pipe,  is  put  into  a  vibratory 
motion  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  produces 
a  reedy  thickness  of  tone.  Moore. 

EEED'-BUCK,  re.  (ZoSl.)  A  species  of  antelope 
•  inhabiting  South  Africa ;  rietboc ;  Eleotragtis 
arundinoA^eU'S  ;  —  so  called  from  its  habit  of  fre- 
quenting the  reedy  banks  and  beds  of  dry 
watercourses.  —  See  Rietboc.  Eng.  Cyc. 

REED'-BUNT-ING,  re.  (Ornith.)  An  insessorial 
conirostral  bird  of  the  family  Fringillidce  and 
genus  Emberiza,  frequenting  marshy  places, 
where  it  perches  on  willows,  reeds,  sedge,  and 
other  aquatic  plants  ;  reed-sparrow ;  water- 
sparrow;  king-bird;  ring-bunting;  chuck;  Em- 
beriza schamiclus,  Eng.  Cyc. 

REED'-ORoWNED  (-kround),  a.  Crowned  with 
reeds.     "  His  reed-crotimed  locks."  Mason. 

REED'?D,  a.  Covered  or  furnished  with  reeds. 
"  Where  houses  be  reeded."  Tusser. 


A,  E, 


I    6    tJ    Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  <^  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  h£r  ; 
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EEED'EN  (re'dn),  a.  Consisting  or  made  of  reeds ; 
reed.     "  Reeden  pipes."  Dryden. 

EEED'-GRAss,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Sparganium ;  bur-reed.  Johnson. 

EE-ED-J-FJ-OA'TION,  n.  \re  and  edification  ;  Fr. 
riedification.']    Act  of  refidifying  or  rebuilding. 

KE-ED'!-PY,  V.  a.  {re  and  edijy ;  Fr.  riddifier.'] 
To  edify  again  ;  to  rebuild.  Spenser. 

KE-£d'{-FY-!NG,  n.  Act  of  rebuilding.  Sir  T.Elyot. 

EEED'JNG,  n.    {Arch.)  A  small  con- 
vex moulding.  Britton.     

EEED'LfSS,  u.    Being  without  reeds.  May. 

EEED'MACE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Typha ;  cat-tail ;  Typha  latifolia.  Gray. 

REED'-6R-GAN,  n.  {Mus.)  An  organ  in  which 
the  keys  open  valves,  which  allow  the  wind  from 
the  bellows,  worked  by  the  feet  of  the  performer, 
to  act  on  the  reeds  ;  —  a  name  for  the  harmo- 
neon,  melodeon,  and  seraphine.         Simmonds. 

REED'— PIPE,  n.    1.  A  musical  pipe  made  of  reed. 

2.  A  pipe  in  an  organ  in  which  the  vibration 

is  produced  by  means  of  a  reed.  Dwight. 

REED'-SPAR-ROW,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  reed-bunt- 
ing ;  Emberiza  schceniclus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

REED'-ST5P,  n.  {Mus.)  Any  set  or  register  of 
reed-pipes  in  an  organ.  Dwight. 

EEED'y,  o.     1.  Abounding  with  reeds.  Thomson. 

2.  {Mus.)  Having  a  quality  of  tone  like  that 

produced  by  a  reed.  Dwight. 

REED'Y-TONED  (-tond),  o.     {Mm.)  Reedy. 

REEF,  n.  [Dut.  reef;  Ger.  reef;  Dan.  rift; 
Sw.  ref.  —  "Perhaps  from  [A.  S.l  reafian,  to 
seize,  to  pull."  Richardson.l  {N'aui.)  That 
portion  of  a  sail  comprehended  between  the 
head  of  the  sail  and  the  first  reef-band,  or  be- 
tween two  reef-bands.  Dana. 

REEF, 71.  [Dut.Wf;  G&r.riff;'Da.Ti,rcv,revle;  Sw. 
refvel.l  A  chain  of  rocks,  lying  generally  near 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Mar.  Diet. 

REf!F,  V.  a.     [i.  EEEFED  ;  pp.  REEFING,  BEEFED.] 

{Maut.)  To  reduce,  as  a  sail,  by  taking  in  upon 
its  head,  if  a  square  sail,  and  upon  its  foot  if  a 
fore-and-aft  sail.  Dana. 

REBF'-BAND,  n.  {Naut.)  A  band  of  stout  canvas 
sewed  on  the  sail  across,  with  points  in  it,  and 
earings  at  each  end  for  reefing.  ^ ' 

REEF'-ORIN-GLE  (-krlng-gl),    «. 
ring  of  a  sail. 

RBEF'-LlNE§,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Small  ropes  for- 
merly used  to  reef  the  courses,  by  passing  them 
spirally  through  the  holes  of  the  reefs,  and  over 
the  head  of  the  sail,  alternately,  from  the  yards 
to  the  slings.  Mar.  Diet. 

REEF'-POINTS,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Flat  pieces  of 
cordage  on  a  sail  for  tying  it  up,  or  reefing  the 
sail  in  stormy  weather.  Simmonds. 

REEF'-TAo-KLE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  tackle  used  to 
haul  the  middle  of  each  leech  up  towards  the 
yard,  so  that  the  sail  may  be  easily  reefed.  Dana. 

EEEF'Y,  o.     Full  of  reefs.  Clarke. 

REEK,  n.     [A.  S.  rec;  Dut.  rook;    Ger.  rauch; 

Dan.  rOg ;  Icel.  reykr ;  Sw.  rSk.]  Smoke  ;  steam ; 

vapor ;  exhalation. 

Tou  common  cry  of  curs  1  whose  breath  I  hate 

As  reeb  o'  the  rotten  iene.  Sliah. 

REEK,  n.  [A.  S.  hreac. — See  Rick.]  A  pile  of 
corn  or  of  hay ;  a  rick.  Dryden. 

REEK,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  recan ;  Dut.  rooken  ;  Ger. 
rauchen, ;  Dan.  rDge,  ryga ;  Icel.  reylda ;  Sw. 
raka,  ryka^  \i.  eeeked  ;  pp.  eeekino, 
REEKED.]  To  smoke  ;  to  steam;  to  emit  vapor; 
to  exhale. 

Few  chimneys  reeking  you  shall  espy.  Spenser. 

Which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reehing  moisture  fed.        Milton. 

REEK'y,  a.    Smoky  ;  tanned ;  black  ;  dark.  Shak. 

REEL,  n.  [A.  S.  hreol,  real;  Dut.  rol;  Ger.  rolle; 
Dan.  rul,  ruld ;  Icel.  hr(sU ;  Sw.  rulle,] 

1.  A  turning  frame,  upon  which  yarn  or  thread 
is- wound,  particularly  from  the  spindle. 

Thus  while  she  [Clymene]  sings,  the  sisters  turn  the  wheel, 
Empty  the  woolly  raclc,  and  fill  the  reel.  I>ryden. 


Dana. 

{Naict.)    The 
Simmonds. 


2.  A  lively  Scottish  dance  :  —  a  whirling  or 
circular  motion ;  a  whirl.  Jamieson. 

As  Westmoreland  was  so  near  Scotland,  you  would  natu- 
rally be  fond  of  a  reel.  Nanna/i  More. 

REEL,  V.  a.  [i.  REELED  ;  pp.  reeling,  reeled.] 
To  gather  off  the  spindle,  as  yarn.  Willdns. 

REEL,  V.  n.  [Sw.  ragla.  —  See  Roll.]  To  move 
unsteadily  ;  inclining  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
the  other  ;  to  stagger ;  to  vacillate ;  to  totter. 

She  [France]  went  on,  indeed;  but  she  staggered  and 
reeled  under  the  burden  of  the  war.  Jjolingbroke. 

Syn.  — See  Stagger. 

RE-?-LECT',  V.  a.  To  elect  again ;  to  rechoose. 
"An  incapacity  to  be  reelected."  Junius. 

EB-5-LEC'TION,  n.  Repeated  election.  "  The 
power  of  reelection."  Swift. 

RE-EL'^-VATE,  V.  a.  To  elevate  again.  Coleridge. 

RE-BL-(-9l-BlL'i-Ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  re- 
eligible.  Ckirke. 

RE-EL'l-(?!-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  reelected, 
or  chosen  again  to  the  same  oifice.        Knowles. 

RBEL'JNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  reels  ;  a  tottering ; 
a  staggering.     "DxyxnXea.  reelings."       Cowper. 

REEM,  n.  [Heb.  bi^^.]  The  Hebrew  name  of  a 
quadruped  called  in  the  Vulgate  a  rhinoceros, 
and  in  several  other  versions  of  the  Bible  a 
unicorn.  Kitto. 

Will  the  tall  reein,  which  knows  no  lord  but  me, 

Low  at  the  crib,  and  ask  an  alms  of  thee?  Yomig. 

EE-^;m-BARK',  v.  a.  To  embark  again.  "  The 
whole  army  being  reembarked."  Belsliam. 

RE-^M-BARK',  V.  n.  To  embark  or  go  on  board 
again.     "We  re^mSarAerf  in  our  boat."      Cook. 

RE-EM-BAR-KA'TION,  n.  Act  of  refimbarking. 

RE-^M-bAt'TLB,  v.  a.  To  arm  again  for  fight ; 
to  range  again  in  battle  array.  Milton. 

RE-5M-b6d'Y,  v.  a.     To  embody  again.         Ash. 

RE-JglM-BRACE',  V.  n.   To  embrace  again.  Young. 

EE-5-MER5fB',  V.  n.    To  emerge  again.      Potter. 

RE-p-MER'9?NCB,  re.  The  act  of  refimerging, 
or  emerging  again.  Clarke. 

REEM'ING,  re.  The  act  of  opening  the  seams  be- 
tween planks  with  a  calking  iron.       Si?nmonds. 

RE-jJlN-ACT',  V.  a.    To  enact  anew.      Arhuthnot. 

RE-:pN-A0'TION,  n.    A  new  enactment.     Clarke. 

RE-¥N-A0T'M5NT,  -«.  A  repeated  enactment; 
a  reSnaction.  Clarke. 

fRE-^N-COUN'T^R,  re.    A  rencounter.    Berners. 

RE-eN-COUR'AgJE-MENT,  -«.  Renewed  encour- 
agement. *  Browne. 

RE-jpN-DoW,  V.  a.     To  endow  again.         Jodrell. 

tEE-^N-FIEROE',  u.  a.  To  render  fierce.  Spenser. 

RE-^N-FOECE',  v.  a.  p.  KEiiNFORCED  ;  pp.  re- 
enforcing,  reenforced.]  To  enforce  anew 
or  to  a  greater  degree  ;  to  give  additional  force 
or  power  to  ;  to  strengthen  with  new  assistance. 

The  incitation  of  this  youthful  knight . .  . 
Doth  reiiiiforce  their  courage.  Drayton. 

The  French  have  reenforced  their  scattered  men.      Shak. 

RE-eN-FORCE',  n.  {Mil.)  That  part  of  a  gim 
next  to  the  breech,  which  is  made  stronger  than 
the  rest  of  the  piece,  in  order  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  powder.  Stocqueler. 

EE-?N-FORCE'M?NT,)!.  The  act  of  reSnforcing ; 
supply  of  new  force,  as  of  additional  troops  ; 
fresh  assistance ;  new  help. 

Their  faith  raaj  be  both  strengthened  and  brightened  by 
this  additional  reeaforcement.  Waterland. 

RE-EN-GAgfE',  v.  a.     To  engage  again.  Scott. 

RE-eN-GAgE'M5NT,  re.    Renewed  engagement. 

RE-EN-GRAVE',  v.  u..   To  engrave  again.  Jodrell. 

EE-^N-Jof ',  V.  a.     To  enjoy  anew.  Pope. 

EE-eN-J0?'M5NT,  re.  The  act  of  enjoying  anew; 
a  repeated  enjoyment.  Clarke. 

EE-^lN-KlN'DLE,  v.  a.  To  enkindle  anew  ;  to  re- 
kmdle.  Bp.  Taylor. 

EE-:5;N-lIst',  v.  a.     To  enlist  again.  Clarke. 

EE-eN-LlST'M^NT,  n.     A  repeated  enhstment. 


EE-lgN-STAMP',  V.  a.  To  enstamp  anew.  Tappan. 
RE-EN'T^R,   V.   a.      \i.    BEiiNTERED  ;    pp.    ee- 

ENXERING,  REiSNTEBED.] 

1.  To  enter  again  ;  to  enter  anew. 

with  opportunity  excursion,  we  may  chance 

RaenXer  heaven.  MiliOTi. 

2.  (Engraving.)  To  cut  to  the  proper  depth, 
as  a  line  which  has  been  worn  in  printing,  or 
not  bitten  sufficiently  deep.  FairhoU. 

RE-EN'T^R,  u.  re.     To  enter  again.  Drayton. 

RE-EN'T^R-ING,  p.  a.     Entering  again  :  —  turn- 
ing inwards  ; —  opposed  to  salient. 

Reentering  angle,  an  angle  pointing  inwards ;  an 
interior  angle  greater  than  two  right  d.ag\es.  —  Reen- 
tering pobjgon,  a  polygon  containing  one  or  more  re- 
entering angles.    Daviea Reenlermg  place  of  arms, 

(Mil.)  an  enlargement  of  the  covered  way  of  the  for- 
tress between  a  bastion  and  a  ravelin;  —  used  as  a 
place  for  assembling  troops  previously  to  making 
sorties.  MU.  Ency. 


RE-EN-THRONE', 
a  throne. 


To  replace  or  reseat  on 
Southern. 


EE-?N-THE0NE'M5NT,  n.  Act  of  refinthroning 
or  state  of  being  reenthroned.  Clarke. 

EE-EN'TRANCE,  re.  The  act  of  entering  again. 
"  Their  reintrance  into  life."  Hooker. 

RE-EN'TRANT,  a.     Reentering.  Davies. 

RE-EN'TRY,  n.  {Law.)  The  resuming  or  retak- 
ing of  a  possession  that  one  has  lately  foregone  ; 
—  particularly  applied  to  land.  Burrill. 

RE-5-RECT',  V.  a.     To  erect  again.  Drayton. 

EEER'JMOUSE,  re.    A  bat.  —  See  Rearmouse. 

EE-fiS-TAE'LISH,  v.  a.     To  establish  again. 

Peace  .  .  .  will  be  speedily  reestablished.         Smalt^ge. 

EE-^S-TAB'LISH-fE,  re.      One  who  reestablishes 

RE-fS-TAB'LISH-MENT,  re.  The  act  of  reestab- 
lishing, or  the  state  of  being  reestablished;  a 
new  establishment ;  restoration.  Addison. 

RE-5;S-TATE',  V.  a.    To  reestablish,    [e.]    Wallis. 

REEVE,  n.  [A.  S.  gerefa,  a  companion,  a  reeve ; 
Dut.  graef;  Ger.  grof;  'Ds.Ti.  greve  ;  Sw.  grefwe ; 
— ge,  together,  and  _/«•,  far,  a  journey.]  An 
ancient  English  officer  of  justice,  inferior  in 
rank  to  an  alderman,  —  a  word  of  general  ap- 
plication entering  into  some  titles  yet  in  use. 
Hence  shire-reeve,  or  sheriff,  borough-reefe, 
port-reeve,  &c.  Brande. 

REEVE,  V.  a.  [i.  EOVE ;  pp.  reeving,  rove.] 
{Naut.)  To  pass,  as  the  end  of  a  rope,  through 
a  block,  or  any  aperture.  Dana. 

EBEVE,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family  Scoh- 
pacidcs  and  genus  Machetes  ;  the  female  of  the 
ru^,  or  Machetes  pugnax.  Yarrell. 

EE-¥:^-AM'I-NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  reexam- 
ined. '  Clarke. 


RE-5:^-AM-I-NA'TI0N, 
examination. 


A  second  or  renewed 
Browne. 


RE-;P^-Am'inb,  v.  a.  To  examine  anew.  Hooker. 

RE-5:^-CHAN(;;e',  v.  a.     To  exchange  again. 

EE-PX-CHAn^E',  re.  (Com.)  The  amount  which 
the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  that  has  been 
protested  for  non-payment,  is  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  drawer  or  indorser,  as  indemnification 
for  its  non-payment,  and  the  necessary  expenses 
and  interest :  —  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
payable  on  a  bill  so  re-drawn.  BurrUl. 

RE-^X-PORT',  V.  a.  To  export  again;  to  export 
after  having  been  imported.  A.  Smith. 

EE-BX'PORT,  re.    Something  reexported.    Clarke. 

EB-i5x-POE-TA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  reexport- 
ing,  or  the  state  of  being  reexported.  A.  Smith. 

t  RBEZED  (rezd),  a.     Rusty  or  reasty.    Sp.  liaU. 

EB-FASI-I'ION  (re-fiish'un),  V.  a.  To  fashion  or 
forma  second  time.  Wright. 

t  EJp-FECT',  V.  a.  [L.  reficio,  refectusyre,  again, 
and/acjo,  to  make.]  To  renovate  or  refresh,  as 
after  hunger  or  fatigue.  Browne. 

E^-FEC'TION,  n.  [L.  refectio  ;  It.  refezione;  Sp. 
refeccion ;  Fr.  refection^] 

1.   Refreshment   or  repast   after  hunger   or 
fatigue.  South.   Curran. 


JMIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,    N0R,  s6n  ;    BIJLL,  BUR,  RtlLE.— 9,  g,  ^,  |,  soft;  B,  &,  £,  i,  hard;  ^  as  z ;   %  as  gz.  — THIg,  this. 
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^  2-  In  convents,  a  spare  meal,  or  a  meal  suffi- 
cient only  to  maintain  life.  Brande. 
3.  {Civil  Law.)    lieparation  or  reestablish- 
ment,  as  of  a  building.                               Bouvier. 

R^-FEC'TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  refresh;  refreshing; 
restorative.  Smait. 

Re-FEC'TJVE,  n.  That  which  refreshes;  a  re- 
storative.   "  Clarke. 

Re-FEC'TO-RV  [re-fek'tur-e,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
C.  ]Vb.  ^ares,  Todd,  iiees,  Wr.  \  ref'ek-tfii-e,  S. 
J.  F.  ;  r?-fek'tur-e  or  iGfek-tur-e.  IF.j,  n.  [It. 
refettorio  ;  Sp.  refectorio  \  Fr.  I'/fectoire.'] 

1.  A  hall  or  apartment  in  a  convent  where 
meals  are  taken.  Britton. 

2.  A  room  for  refreshment,  or  where  meals 
are  taken.  Brande. 

jR®-"  Almost  all  the  dictionaries  I  have  oonsulted, 
except  Mr.  Slieridan's,  place  the  accent  on  the  second 
sylhible  of  this  word  ;  and  yet,  so  prevalent  has  the 
latter  accentuation  been  of  late  years,  tlxat  Mr.  Nares 
is  redviced  to  hope  it  is  not  fixed  beyond  recovery. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  reason  why  this  word  ought  not 
to  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  that  is, 
the  two  mutes  in  the  second  and  third,  which  are  not 
so  easily  pronounced  when  the  accent  is  removed  from 
them  as  the  mutes  and  liquids  in  accessory,  consistory, 
desultorily  &c. ;  and  therefore  I  am  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  accentuation  on  the  second  syllable,  which  is 
that  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nares,  Buchanan,  Perry,  Scott, 
Bailey,  Barclay,  and  Enticlc,  as  all  words  of  this 
termination  have  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable." 
.       TValker. 

'Rl^-FEL.'y  V.  a.  [L.  refello.]  To  disprove;  to  re- 
fute or  confute,     [r.]  Shak. 

R5-FER',  V.  a.  [L.  refero  ;  re,  again,  and /ero,  to 
bear  ;  It.  riferire  ;  Sp.  referir  ;  Fr.  referer.']   {i. 

REFERRED  ;  pp.   REFERRING,  REFERRED,] 

1.  f  To  bear  or  carry  back.   Chaucer.  Dryden. 

2.  To  direct,  deliver,  or  commit,  as  for  infor- 
mation, judgment,  or  decision  ;  to  appeal  to. 

Those  causes  the  divine  historian  refers  us  to.  Bui-net. 

3.  To  assign ;  to  ascribe  ;  to  impute. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  famous  for  referring  all  his 
Buccesses  to  Providence.  '  Addison. 

4.  To  defer  ;  to  postpone  ;  to  put  off.     [r.] 

My  account  of  this  voyage  must  be  referred  to  the  second 
part  of  my  travels.        '  Hioift. 

To  refer  one's se}f^  to  betake  ;  to  apply,  as  for  direc- 
tion. "  The  heir  of  this  kingdom  hath  referred  herself 
unto  a  poor,  but  worthy,  gentleman."  Shak. 

R^-FER',  V.  n.  1,  To  have  relation;  to  relate; 
to  appertain ;  to  pertain;  to  belong. 

"  Breaking  bread,"  a  phrase  which  manifestly  ri^fers  to  the 
eucharist.  Atterhui-y. 

2,  To  have  recourse ;  to  apply. 

In  suits,  it  is  good  to  refer  to  some  friend  of  trust.    Bacon. 

3.  To  direct  the  attention  ;  to  allude. 

"Which  is  that  that  Solomon  chiefly  refers  to  in  the  text. 

Sharp. 

Syn.—  We  refp.r  to  a  book,  a  page,  a  passage,  or  an 
object ;  we  allude  to  an  event  or  fact ;  a  thing  or  cir- 
cumstance relates  or  belongs  to  a  subject.  The  cause 
relates  to  the  effect,  and  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  a  book 
belongs  to  its  owner. 

REF'J^R-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  referred  ;  refer- 
rible.  —  See  Referriule.  More. 

REF-jpR-EE',  n.  One  to  whom  some  matter  in 
dispute  is  referred,  in  order  that  he  may  settle 
it ;  an  arbitrator  ;  an  arbiter.  U Estrange. 

gy-Q.  _  See  Arbiter. 

REF'fjR-ENCE,  n.    [It.  riferenza  ;  Sp.  referenda.'] 

1.  The  act  of  referring,  as  for  information  or 
direction  ;  allusion  to.  Swift. 

2.  Relation;  respect;  regard;  concern. 

Sobriety,  temperance,  and  moderation  in  reference  to  our 
appetites  and  passions.  Tillofson. 

3.  {Law.)  The  submitting  of  a  matter  in  dis- 
pute to  a  referee  or  to  referees  :  —  a  request  by  a 
person  asking  a  credit  made  to  the  person  from 
whom  he  expects  it,  that  the  latter  should  ascer- 
tain the  character  or  mercantile  standing  of  the 
former  by  calling  on  some  other  person  named: 
—  the  act  of  sending  any  matter  by  a  court 
of  chancery,  or  a  court  exercising  equitable 
powers,  to  a  master  or  other  officer,  in  order 
that  he  may  ascertain  facts,  and  report  to  the 
court.  Bouvier. 

r£f-?K-£n'DA-RY,  n.    1.  t  A  referee.      Ba^con. 

2.  Formerly,  in  England,  an  officer  to  whom 
petitions  to  the  king  were  referred.  Baihy. 

3.  In  the  early  monarchies  of  Europe,  after 


the  fifth  century,  a  public  officer  charged  with 
the  duty  of  procuring,  executing,  and  despatch- 
ing diplomas  and  charters.  Brande. 

REF-:gR-EN'TIAL,  u.   Relating  to,  or  having,  ref- 
erence. Smart. 

REF-jpR-EN'TIAL-LY,  ad.    By  way  of  reference. 

t  R^l-FER'M^INT,  n.     A  reference.       Abp.  LaHd. 

RE-FJfR-MENT',  v.  a.     To  ferment  anew. 

Revives  its  fire  and  refemients  the  blood.       £lachnore. 

RE-F^R-MENT',  v.  n.  To  ferment  again.  Maunder. 
RI^-FER'R^R,  n.     One  who  refers.  Scott. 

R]?-FER'RI-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  referred;  refer- 
able ;  —  often  written  referable.  B7'0wne. 
jQ^This  word  is  given,  in  many  of  the  dictiona- 
ries, in  two  forms,  refcrrible  and  referable,  and  both 
are  often  met  with ;  but  referrible  is  the  form  that 
seems  to  be  the  more  countenanced  by  the  dictionaries. 
(Smart  says,  "  Referable,  which  is  to  be  met  with,  vio- 
lates the  practice  of  deduction  from  the  verb." 

RE-FIG'URE,  V.  a.     To  figure  again.  Chaucer. 

RE-FILL',  V.  ct.     To  fill  again.  Browne. 

RE-FIND',  V.  a.     To  find  again. 


R^-FINE',  V.  a.  [It.  raffinare ;  fino\  fine  ;  Sp.  re- 
flnar  ;  Fr.  raffiner.']  [i.  refined  ;  pp.  refin- 
ing, refined.] 

1.  To  purify  ;  to  clear  or  separate  from  dross, 
sediment,  or  any  extraneous  matter  ;  to  fine. 

A  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees,  of  fat  things  full  of  marrow, 
of  wines  on  the  lees  well  refined.  jka.  xxv.  6. 

2.  To   polish;    to   make    elegant.     "  Refned 
wits."  Peacham.    "The  refined  mind."  Spenser. 

This  refined  taste  is  the  consequence  of  education  and 
habit.  Reynolds. 

R^-FINF/,  V.  n.  1.  To  grow  or  become  pure  ;  to 
be  freed  from  dross,  sediment,  or  any  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  pure,  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains, 

"Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines,  Addison. 

2.  To  improve  in  accuracy  or  in  delicacy. 

Chaucer  refined  on  Boccao.e,  and  mended  his  stories.  Drydert. 
How  the  wit  brightens!  how  the  sense  refinesl       Pope. 

3.  To  affect  nicety. 

He  makes  another  paragraph  about  our  refining  in  contro- 
versy. Atterbury. 

R^-FINED'    (re-find'),  P-   a.     1.    Purified ;  freed 
from  dross,  sediment,  or  any  extraneous  matter. 
2.  Elegant ;  polished ;  polite  ;  cultivated. 

Several  of  the  most  refined  writers.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Elegant,  Polite. 

R^-FlN'^D-LY,  ad.  With  refinement ;  with  ex- 
cessive or  affected  refinement.  Dryden. 

Rjp-FIN'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  refined; 
refinement ;  purity.  Barrow. 

R^-FINB'M^NT,  n.  [It.  raffinamento ;  Fr.  raf- 
fnement.'] 

1.  Act  of  refining,  or  state  of  being  refined. 

2.  Improvement  in  purity  or  in  elegance. 
From  the  civil  war  to  this  time,  I  doubt  whether  the  cor- 
ruptions in  our  language  have  not  equalled  its  r^nemevls. 

Swift. 

3.  Purity,  polish,  or   elegance   of  manners, 
taste,  or  mind ;  cultivation  ;  civility.  Reynolds. 

4.  Artificial  practice  ;  subtilty.     "  The  refine- 
ments of  irregular  cunning."  Rogei^s. 

5.  Affectation  of  nicety. 

jL'he  flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch 
by  some  of  their  late  refinements.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Civility,  Cultivation,  Polite. 

R^-FIN'^R,  ft.     One  who  refines.  Bacon. 

Re-FJN'jER'^-SWEEPS,  n.  pi.  Refuse  filings  and 
dust  collected  from  the  workshops  of  Silver- 
smiths and  jewellers,  to  be  resmelted.  Simmonds. 

Rg-FIN'^R-Y,  ft.  A  place  or  building  for  refining 
any  thing,  as  sugar  or  metals.  A.  Smith. 

R^-FIN'ING,  n.^    1.  The  act  or  the  process  of  pu- 
rifying, as  metals,  sugar,  &c.  Ure. 
2.  Subtilty;  affected  nicety  ;  refinement. 

They  had  altogether  as  ffood  take  up  with  the  dull  ways  of 
lying  ...  as  make  use  of  such  refinings  as  these.  StilUngjleet. 

RE-FIt',  V.  a.  \i.  refitted  ;  pp.  refitting, 
REFITTED.]  To  fit  or  prepare  anew;  to  repair  ; 
to  restore  after  damage  or  decay.  Dryden. 

RE-FXT'M^INT,  n.  Act  of  refitting.  EUenborough. 

RE-FIX',  V.  u.     To  fix  again.  Wollaston. 


R5-FLfiCT',   V.  a.      [L.  reflector   re,  back,    and 

Jlecto,  to  turn ;  It.  riflettere ;  Sp.  reflejar ;  Fr. 

r^fUchir.']     \i.  reflected  ;   pp.  reflecting, 

REFLECTED.]     To  tum,  throw,  or  cast,  back. 

Bodies  close  together  reflect  their  own.  color.  Dryden. 

R^-FLECT',   V.   n.     1.    To   throw   back  rays   or 

beams.     "  Reflecting  gems.*'  Shak, 

2.  To  bend  or  turn  back ;  to  be  reflected. 

Inanimate  matter  moves  always  in  a  straight  liue,  and  never 
reflects  in  an  angle.  '^     " 


3.  To   consider    attentively;    to   ponder;  to 
think  ;  to  deliberate  ;  to  meditate  ;  to  muse. 

In  every  action,  rt^ect  upon  the  end.  £p.  Taylor. 

As  I  much  reflected,  much  I  mourned.  Prior. 

4.  To  cast  or  bring  reproach  or  censure. 

Errors  of  wives  reflect  on  husbands.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Consider,  Think. 

R^-FLECT' jpD,  p.  a.  Turned  back,  as  rays  of  light. 

R]p-FLECT'5NT,  a.     [L.  reflecteJis.] 

1.    Bending   or  flying  back.     "The  ray  re- 


2.  That  reflects;  reflecting.  "A  refkctent 
body."  Dighy. 

R5-FLECT*I-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  reflected. 

Rjg-FLECT'ING,  p.  a.     1.  That  reflects  or  throws 
back  rays.     "The  reflecting  surface."      Davies. 
2.  Given   to   reflection  ;  thoughtful ;  consid- 
erate;  discreet;  provident;  reflective. 

Reflecting  circle,  an  astronomical  instrument  for 
measuring  angles  by  means  of  reflected  light:  —  a 
surveying  instrument  which  combines  the  advantages 
of  Hadley's  quadrant  and  the  protractor.  —  Reflecting 
telescope,  a  telescope  in  which  one  or  more  specula 
are  used  in  connection  witii  a  lens  or  a  combina- 
tion of  lenses  serving  as  an  eye-glass.  Young, —  Re- 
flecting goniometer^  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
angles  contained  between  contiguous  faces  of  crystals, 
consisting  of  a  vertical  graduated  circle  turning  on  an 
axis,  with  a  vernier  and  other  appendages.  In  using 
it,  the  crystal  is  attached  to  the  axis,  and  the  instru- 
ment so  adjusted  that  an  image  of  the  more  elevated 
of  two  objects,  selected  at  a  suitable  distance,  may  be 
reflected  from  one  of  tlie  faces  of  the  crystal  and  made 
to  coincide  with  the  other  object,  and  then,  by  turn- 
ing the  graduated  circle  on  its  axis,  be  made  to  coin- 
cide in  like  manner  with  the  same  object  by  reflection 
from  the  second  face  of  the  crystal.  The  supplement 
of  the  angular  motion  necessary  for  this  purpose  is 
the  angle  sought.  Brooke, 

R^-FLECT'JNG-LY,  od,     "With  reflection  :  — with 
censure  ;  reproachfully  ;  censoriously.       Swift. 

R^l-FLEC'TION,  ft.     [L.  reflexio;  It.  rifkssione\ 
!Pr.  reflexion.']     [Written  also  reflexion.'] 

1.  Act  of  reflecting,  or  state  of  being  reflected. 

2.  That  which  is  reflected.  Shak. 

As  the  sun  in  water  we  can  bear, 

Yet  not  the  sun,  but  his  reflection  there.  Dryden. 

3.  The  act  or  the  process  by  which  the  mind 
turns  itself  back  upon  itself  and  its  operations, 
or  the  act  of  turning  the  mind  back  upon  its 
own  operations.  Locke. 

"When  we  make  our  own  thoughts  and  passion,  and  the 
various  oj^crations  of  our  minds,  the  objects  of  our  attention, 
either  while  they  are  present  or  when  they  are  recent  ana 
fresh  in  our  memory,  this  act  of  the  mind  is  called  reflection. 
Attention  is  the  energy  of  the  mind  directed  towards  things 
present.  Reflection  has  to  do  with  things  past  and  the  ideas 
of  them.  Attention  may  employ  the  organs  of  the  body. 
Reflection  is  purely  a  mental  operation.  Rem. 

There  is  one  art  of  which  every  man  should  be  master  — 
tlic  art  o^  reflection.  Colei-idge. 

4.  Thought  thrown  back  upon  itself,  or  upon 
the  past,  or  the  absent. 

What  wounding  reproaches  of  soul  must  he  feel  from  the 
reflections  on  his  own  ingratitude!  Rogers. 

5.  Attentive  consideration  ;  meditation  ;  cogi- 
tation ;  deliberation ;  contemplation. 

This  delight  grows  and  improves  under  thought  and  re- 
flecfion.  South. 

6.  Censure  or  reproach  cast. 

He  died;  and,  O.  may  no  reflection  phed 

Its  poisonous  venom  on  the  royal  head.  Prior. 

7.  {Physics.)  The  rebound  or  turning  back  of 
moving  elastic  balls,  of  rays  of  light,  and  of  heat, 
and  of  liquid  and  aerial  waves,  from  a  smooth 
opposing  surface.  Libr.  Useful  Knowl. 

8.  {Anat.)  The  folding  of  a  membrane  on  it- 
self; duplicature.  Dunglison. 

Reflection  of  tJie  moon,  the  moon's  variation,  being 
one  of  the  inequalities  in  her  motion.  Hutton.  —  Law 
of  reflection,  (Physics.)  a  law  applying  to  perfectly 
elastic  balls,  rays  of  light  and  of  heat,  and  liquid  and 
aerial  waves,  reflected  from  a  smooth,  opposing  sur- 
face,—  according  to  which  the  angles  of  .incidence  and 
reflection  are  equal.  Young.  —  Plane  of  reflection, 
(Physics.)  the  plane  passing  through  the  perpendicular 
to  the  reflecting  siirface  at  the  point  of  incidence  and 
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the  path  of  the,  reflected  body  or  ray  of  light  or  heat. 
—  Annie  of  total  refiection, 
the  minimum  angle  of  in- 
cidence at  which  a  ray  of 
light  traversing  the  denser 
of  two  media  is  totally  re- 
flected on  arriving  at  the 
common  surface  bound- 
ing them.  Total  reflection 
takes  place  at  all  greater  angles  of  incidence.  The 
minimum  angle  of  total  reflection  for  plate  glass  is 
A.\P  48'.  In  the  figure,  B  L  represents  a  ray  of  light 
within  a  plate  of  glass  which  is  refracted,  on  emerg- 
ing from  the  glass,  in  the  direction  of  6  }  C  L,  another 
ray  whose  angle  of  incidence,  or  the  angle  made  by  it 
and  tlie  perpendicular  at  the  point  of  incidence,  is  so 
large  that  it  is  totally  reflected  at  L  in  tlie  direction  of  c. 
Syn.  —  See  Consider. 
Rg-FLECT'lVE,  a.  \li.  rijiessivo -^  Sp.  reflexivo; 
Fr.  reflective.'] 

1.  Throwing  back  rays  or  images  ;  reflecting ; 
reflexive.     "The  reflective  stream."  Prior. 

2.  Considering  the  operations  of  the  mind,  or 
things  past;  musing;  pondering  ;  deliberating; 
cogitating.     ^^  Reflectioe  reason."  Prior. 

Elective  pronoun^  or  rejletive  pronoun,  a  pronoun 
compounded  with  scy";  as,  himself,  themselves.— Re- 
flective verily  a  verb  which  returns  the  action  upon  tlie 
agent,  or  which  is  followed  by  a  reflective  pronoun  ; 
as,  "  To  deny  one's  self.^^ 

R^-FLECT'IVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  reflective  manner  ; 
by  reflection.       *  WraxaU. 

R^-FLEOT'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
reflective."  -Ec.  Rev. 

R^-FLECT'OR,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
reflects.     '  Boyle. 

2,  {Physics.)  A  smooth,  polished  surface 
used  for  reflecting  light  or  heat,  whether  plane, 
convex,  or  concave,  as  a  speculum  or  mirror  :  — 
a  reflecting  telescope.  Todd. 

RE'FLEX,  a.  [L.  reflecto,  reflexus,  to  turn  back ; 
It.  riflesso  ;  Sp.  rejlejo ;  Fr.  reflexe.'] 

1.  Directed  backward;  reflective.  "  The  re- 
hear act  of  the  soul."  Hale. 

2.  Noting  a  part  of  a  painting  illuminated  by 
light  reflected  from  another  part.  Wright. 

3.  {Bot.)  Bent  back;  reflected.         Henslow. 
RE'FLEX,  n,     1.  t  Reflection.  Hooker. 

2.  {Paint.)  The  illumination  of  one  part  by 
light  reflected  from  another.  Brande. 

t  RE-FLEX',  u.  a.     To  reflect.  Shak. 

R^l-FLEXED'  (re-fl6ksd'),  a.  {Bot.)  Bent  back- 
wards or  outwards.  Gray. 

R^-FLEX-J-BlL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  re- 
flexible.     "  Reflex^bility  of  rays."  Newton. 

R5-FLEX'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  reflected  or 
thrown  back. 

RE-FLEX'I-TY,  n.     Reflexibility. 

R^-FLEX'JVE,  w.  Reflective.  South. 

fR^-FLEX'TVE-LY,  ad.     Reflectively. 

t  R?-FLOAT'  (re-flot'),  n.    Ebb  ;  reflux. 

RE-FLO-RES'C?NCE,  n.     A  blossoming  again. 

RE-FLOfjR'iSH,  V.  n.     To  flourish  anew.    Milton. 

RE-FLOW,  v.  n.    To  flow  back ;  to  ebb.  Browne. 

RE-FLdW:5R,  V.  n.    To  flower  again.         Butler. 

RP-FLtJC-TU-A'TION,  n.     Refluence,         Clarke. 

REF'LU-ENCE,  n.     A  flowing  back.  Marloio. 

REF'LU-EN-CY,  n.    Refluence.        W.  Mountagu. 

REF'LU-ENT,  a.  [L.  refluo,  refluens,  to  flow 
back.]    Flowing  back  ;  ebbing.  Arbuthnot. 

RE'FLUX,  71.  [L.  refluo,  to  flow  back;  It.  riflusso  ; 
Sp.  refliijo  ;  Fr.  reflnix.']  A  flowing  back  ;  reflu- 
ence. "  The  flux  and  re/^j;of  Euripus."5roiy;ic. 

f  R^-FOg'lL-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  refocillo  ;  re,  again, 
dindfociUo,  to  revive,]     To  refresh.         Avhrey. 

t  R^-Fdg-IL-LA'TION",?^.  \^r.refociUation.'\  Re- 
freshment ;  restoration  of  strength.    Middleton. 

RE-FQ-MENT',  v.  a.   To  foment  again.    Cotgrave. 

re-f6R^E',  v.  a.  [Fr.  reforger.']  To  forge  again  ; 
to  form  or  fabricate  anew.  Udal. 

RE-FOR^'^R,  n.     One  who  reforges.  Udal. 

R^-FORM.',  V.  a.  [L.  reformo  ;  re,  again,  aTidformo, 
to  form ;  forma,  form ;  It.  Hformare ;  Sp.  re- 
formar ;  Fr.  reformer.']  [i.  reformed  ;  pp. 
REFORMING,  REFORMED.]  To  change  from  worso 
to  better  ;  to  correct ;  to  amend ;  to  restore ;  to 
reclaim. 


Cheyne. 

Wright. 

J.  W.  Gibbs. 

South. 

Baco7i. 


The  example  alone  of  a  vicious  prince  will  corrupt  an  agej 
but  that  of  a  good  one  will  not  rejorm  it.  Swi/t. 

Syn.  —  See  Reclaim. 
R]p-FORM',  V.  n.  To  change  or  return  to  a  former 
good  state  ;  to  amend.  Atterbury. 

R^l-FORM',  n.   Reformation;  amendment.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Reformation. 
RE-FORM',  V.  a.     To  form  or  fashion  anew. 
R^-FORM'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  reformed, 
t  r£f-OR-MADE',  n.     A  reformado.  Cotton. 

REF-OR-mA'  DO,  n.     [Sp.]     1.  A  military  officer 

deprived  of  his   command,   but  retaining  his 

rank,  and  perhaps  his  pay.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  monk  of  a  reformed  order.  Weever. 

r£f-OR-MA'DO,  rt.     1.  Degraded  or  inferior.  "A 

reformado  saint."  Hudibras. 

2.  Devoted  to  reformation  ;  penitent.  Fenton. 

t  Rjgl-FOR'MAL-IZE,  v.  n.  To  affect  reformation. 
"The  reformalizing  Pharisees."  Loe. 

REF-pR-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  reformatio  ;  It.  rifor- 
mazione;  Sp.  reformacion;  'Fr.  reforTnation.] 

1.  The  act  of  reforming,  or  the  state  of  being 
reformed  ;  amendment  ;  correction ;  reform. 

Thia  great  refor-mation  of  those  who  had  been  the  greatest 
sinners.  Addison. 

2.  [Eccl.  Hist.)  The  change  of  religion  ef- 
fected by  Martin  Luther  and  others  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Luther's  wort  has  been  called,  by  common  consent,  the 
reformation,  and  himself  a  reformer.  JV'.  Brit.  Rev. 

Syn.  —  Reformation  is  the  act  of  reforming;  re- 
form, the  result  or  the  state  of  being  reformed.  A 
reformation  commenced,  ending  in  complete  reform. 
Reformation  in  religion  ;  reform  in  Parliament.  Rpf- 
ormation  of  a  criminal:,  reform  in  the  management  of 
business  or  of  an  institution  ;  amendment  of  life. 

RE-FOR-MA'TION,  n.  A  new  formation.  Pearson. 

Rg-FORM'A-TIVE,  a.  That  reforms ;  forming 
anew;  reforming;  reformatory.  'WHght. 

RJp-FORM'A-TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  causing, 
reformation  ;  reformative.  Ch.  Ob, 

R^l-FORM'A-TO-RV',  n.  An  institution  or  estab- 
lishment designed  to  promote  the  reformation 
of  the  vicious.  Reynolds^ 

Rp-FORMED'  (re-fdrmd'),  J9.  a.  1.  Changed  or  re- 
stored to  a  good  state  ;  amended  ;  corrected. 

2.  {Eccl,  Hist.)  Noting,  in  general,  those 
Christians  who  separated  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  the  era  of  the  reformation  ; 
but,  in  a  restricted  sense,  applied  to  those  of 
the  Swiss,  Dutch,  and  French  Protestants  who 
separated  from  Luther,  especially  on  the  doc- 
trine of  con  substantiation  ;   Calvinistic. 

3.  {Mil.)  Noting  an  officer,  who,  after  the 
disbandment  of  his  company  or  troop,  is  con- 
tinued on  full  or  half  pay.  Stocqueler, 

R^-FORM'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  reforms.  Sprat. 
2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  commenced,  or  as- 
sisted in,  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Bacon. 

R^-FORM'IST,  n.     A  reformer.  Hoicell. 

RE-FOR'TI-FY,  -v.  n.     To  fortify  anew.       Burnet. 

t  R^-FOS'SION  (re-f(5sh'un),  n.  [L.  refodio,  to  dig 
up  again.]    Act  of  digging  up  again.     Bp.  Hall, 

RE-FOUND',  V.  a.  To  found  or  cast  anew.  Warton. 

RE-F0UND'5:R,  n.    One  who  refounds.     Southey. 

Rjp-FRACT',  V.  a.  [L.  refringo^  refractm,  to 
break;  It.  rifrangere\  Sp.  refringir\  Fr.  re- 
fracterP\  \i.  refracted  ;  pp.  refracting, 
REFRACTED.]  {Physics.)  To  deviate  or  deflect 
by  a  certain  angle  from  a  rectilinear  direction, 
without  turning  back  or  reflecting,  as  a  ray  of 
light  or  of  heat  which  passes  from  one  medium 
into  another  of  a  different  density.  Cheyne. 

Re-FRACT'jgD,  p.  a.  {Physics  &  Bot.)  Bent  sud- 
denly, as  if  broken  at  the  bend.  Gray. 

RIJ-FRACT'JNG,  p  a.  That  refracts  ;  refractive  ; 
as,  "  A  refracting  medium.'* 

Refracting  telescope,  a  telescope  in  which  rays  of 
light  from  the  various  points  of  the  object  arc  devi- 
ated by  means  of  suitable  lenses,  to  the  exchision  of 
reflectors.  Ilutton. — Refracting  anffle  of  a  prism, 
(Opt.)  the  angle  formed  hy  the  two  faces  of  tho  tri- 
angular prism  used  to  decompose  white  or  solar  liglit 
into  the  prismatic  colors,  or  colors  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum,—  Refracting  surface,  (Opt.)  a  surface  bounding 
two  transparent  media,  at'which  a  ray  of  lieht,  in 
passing  from  one  into  the  other,  undergoes  refraction. 
— Refracting  medium,  a  transparent  body  or  substance, 


as  air,  water,  &c.  ;  —  so  called  because  capable  of  re- 
fracting light,  heat,  or  the  chemical  rays  of  tile  solar 
spectrum.  —  Refracting  or  refracted  dial,  a  dial  which 
shows  tlie  hour  by  means  of  some  refracting  trans- 
parent fluid.     Hatton. 

R?- FRACTION,  n.  [It.  rifrazione ;  Sp.  refrac- 
cion;  Fr.  refraction.]  {Opt.  &  Heat.)  The 
change  of  direction  impressed  upon  rays  of 
light  or  heat  obliquely  incident  upon  and  pass- 
ing through  a  smooth  surface  bounding  two 
media  not  homogeneous,  as  air  and  water,  —  or 
upon  rays  traversing  a  medium,  as  the  atmos- 
phere, the  density  of  which  is  not  uniform ;  — 
so  called  from  the  apyjearance  of  distortion  or 
fracture  it  gives  an  object  viewed  in  part  only 
by  refracted  light,  as  an  oar  partially  immersed 
in  water.  Young. 

Plane  of  refraction,  \he  plane  passing  through  tho 
normal  or  perpendicular  to  the  refracting  surface,  at 
the  point  of  incidence,  and  the  refracted  ray.  In  all 
cases- of  ordinary  refraction,  the  incident  and  refract- 
ed ray  are  in  this  plane.  —Jingle  of  refraction,  the  an- 
gle formed  by  the  normal  and  the  refracted  ray,  which 
angle  is  usually  greater  or  less  than  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, according  as  the  incident  ray  enters  a  rarer  or 
a  denser  medium  than  it  leaves,  the  refraction  being 
usually  towards  the  normal  in  a  denser,  and  from  it 
in  a  rarer,  medium.  Powell.  —  Index  of  refraction,  re- 
fractive index.  See  Refractive.  —  Mmospheric  re- 
fraction, (Astron.)  the  deviation  from  a  rectilinear 
course  of  rays  of  light  traversing  the  atmosphere,  by 
which  all  the  visible  heavenly  bodies,  not  in  Ihe  zenith, 
are  apparently  displaced,  and  elevated  above  their  true 
place.  —  Point  of  refraction,  the  point  in  the  refracting 
surface  at  which  the  incident  ray  undergoes  refraction. 

—  Jixis  of  refraction,  the  perpendicular  in  the  refracting 
medium  to  the  refracting  surface  at  the  point  of  re- 
fraction. Its  continuation  in  the  medium  traversed  by 
the  incident  ray  is  called  the  axis  of  incidence,  Hutton. 

—  Refraction  of  altitude,  (Jisiroii.)  the  angle  by  which 
the  apparent  altitude  of  a  star  is  increased  by  refrac- 
tion.—  Refraction  of  declination,  (Astron.)  tile  angle 
by  which  the  declination  of  a  star  is  increased  or  di- 
minished by  refraction.  —  Refraction  of  ascension  and 
of  desce.nsion,  (Astron.)  an  arc  of  the  equator  by  which 
the  ascension  <uid  descension  of  a  star,,  whether  right 
or  oblique,  are  increased  or  diminished  by  refraction. — 
Refraction  of  latitude  or  of  longitude,  the  angle  by 
which  the  latitude  or  the  longitude  of  a  star  is  increased 
or  diminished  by  refraction, —  Terrestrial  refraction^ 
the  angle  by  which  terrestrial  objects  appear  to  be  el- 
evated above  their  true  place  in  consequence  of  refrac- 
tion. Sutton. —  Double  refraction,  (Opt.)  the  refrac- 
tion of  a  ray  of  light  by  certain  crj-stals  and  other 
transparent  substances  into  two  portions  ;  one  called 
the  ordinary  ray,  because  it  follows  the  law  of  ordinary 
refraction,  and  the  other  called  the  extraordinary  ray, 
because  it  follows  a  different  law  ;  and  each  producing 
an  image  visible  to  an  eye  suitably  situ-  ' 
ated.  The  ordinary  and  the  extraordi- 
nary ray  are  both  polarized,  but  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. — 
The  figure  represents  a  rhomb  of  Ice- 
land spar;  d  represents  a  dot  on  paper 
underneath  from  which  a  ray  of  light 
is  refracted  into  two  rays,  which, 
emerging  parallel  to  each  other  and 
entering  the  eye  suitably  situated, 
cause  two  virtual  images  to  be  seen  at  o  and  e,  from 
which  points  the  emergent  rays  appear  to  proceed.  — 
Axis  of  double  refraction,  a  line  or  fixed  direction 
in  a  doubly  refracting  body  in  which  a  ray  of  light 
may  be  transmitted  without  suffering  double  refrac- 
tion ;  opiicaxis  ;  —  so  called  because  the  phenomena  of 
double  refraction  are  related  to  this  line.  In  crystals 
whose  primitive  form  [see  PRIMITIVE]  has  only  one 
axis  of  figure  or  preeniinent  line,  round  which  the 
figure  is  symmetrical,  the  axis  of  double  refi^iction  is 
the  same  as  tlie  axis  of  figure,  as  in  the  rhomb  of  Ice- 
land spar,  whose  axis  of  double  refraction  is  tlie  short 
diagonal  or  line  joining  the  two  obtuse  solid  angles. 
A  large  variety  of  crystals  have  two  axes  of  double 
refraction,  but  no  single  preeminent  line  round  which 
the  figure  is  symmetrical.  Brewster. —  Conical  refrac- 
tion, the  refraction  of  a  single  ray  of  light,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  into  an  infinite  number  of  rays  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow,  luminous  cone,  and  consisting  of 
two  kinds,  —  external  conical  refraction,  and  internal 
conical  refraction  ;  the  ray,  in  the  former  case,  issuing 
from  the  crystal  as  a  cone,  with  its  vertex  at  the  point 
of  emergence,  and,  in  the  latter,  being  converted  into  a 
cone  on  entering  the  crystal,  and  issuing  as  a  hollow 
cylinder.  This  remarkable  phenomenon  was  discov- 
ered by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  by  mathematical  deduc- 
tion from  Fresnel's  theory  of  double  refraction,  and 
subsequently  verified  by  experiment  by  Professor  H. 
Lloyd.     Lloyd.     J^ichol. 

RP-FRACT'{VE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
power  of,  refraction  ;  refracting.  Newton. 

Refractive  index  or  index  of  refraction  of  a  refracting 
medium,  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  refraction,constant  for  all  incidences,  when 
a  ray  of  liglit  passes  obliquely  from  a  vacuum  into 
that  medium,  or  the  quotient  resulting  from  the  di- 
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vision  of  .the  aiiie  of  the  angle  of  incidence  in  the 
vacuum  by  the  sine  of  tlle  angle  of  refraction  in  the 
medium.  The  refractive  indej:  for  water  is  1.336  ;  for 
plate  glass,  1.514  ;  for  the  diamond,  2.439.  Br'emster. 
—  Relative  refractive  index  of  two  media,  the  quotient 
resulting  from  the  division  of  the  refractive  index  of 
one  medium  by  that  of  the  other.  J^ickol.  —  Refract- 
ive or  refracting  power,  {Opt.)  the  relative  degree  of 
power  or  influence  exerted  by  a  diaphanous  body  in 
deviating  liglit  passing  througli  it,  the  measure  of 
which,  generally  adopted,  is  7i2  — 1,  or  the  second 
power  of  the  refractive  index  diminished  by  unity  :  — 
used  also  in  the  same  sense  as  refractive  index.  Lard- 
ner.     Brewster. 

E5-FRAC'T0-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  refractory  manner; 
obstinately;  perversely.  Ash. 

E^-FRAC'TO-EI-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
refractory;  obstinacy;  stubbornness. SondCT-so«. 
2.  {Mill.)  That  quality  of  minerals  by  which 
they  strongly  resist  the  action  of  heat :  —  also 
the  toughness  of  minerals  by  which  they  are 
able  to  resist  repeated  blows.  Phillips. 

R5-PRAC'T0-RY,  a.  [L.  refractarius  ;  refringo, 
refractus,  to  break  ;  It.  refrattario  ;  Sp.  refrac- 
torio ;  Fr.  refractaire.] 

1.  Refusing  obedience  ;  obstinate  ;  perverse  ; 
stubborn  ;  contumacious  ;  ungovernable  ;  un- 
ruly.    "  Refractory  a.ni  sullen."  Bentley. 

2.  (Chem.)  Noting  earths  or  metals  that  are 
infusible,  or  require  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
heat  to  fuse  them,  as  clays,  platinum,  &c. :  —  also 
noting  minerals  so  tough  as  to  be  able  to  resist 
repeated  blows.  Parkes. 

R5-FRAC'T0-RY,  ».    1.  A  refractory  or  obstinate 

person,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  t  Obstinate  'opposition.  Bp.  Taylor. 

II  REF'EA-GA-BLE  [refrj-gsi-bl,  S.  W.  J.  K.  Sm.; 
re-frSig'a-bl  or  ref'ra-ga-bl,  P.  ;  ref'rfi-ga-bl  or  re- 
fra'gii-bl,  Wr.},  a.  [L.  refragor,  to  oppose,  to 
gainsay  ;  re,  again,  ^n^frango,  to  break.]  That 
may  be  refuted  ;  refutable,     [r.]  Bailey. 

II  r£p'R.A.-GA-BLE-NESS,  n.  'yie  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  refragable.  Ash. 

f  E5-FEA'GATE,  V.  n.  [L.  refragor,  refragatus.'] 
To  make  opposition.  Glanvill. 

E^-FRAIN'  (re-fran'),  v.  a.  [L.  refreno;  re,  again, 
back,  and  freno,  to  curb ;  frenum,  a  bridle  ;  It. 
raffrenare  ;  Sp.  refrenar ;  Fr.  Tefr^ner.'\  \i.  re- 
frained ;  pp.  REFRAINING,  REFRAINED.]      To 

hold  back ;  to  restrain  ;  to  withhold. 

Refrain  thy  feet  from  their  path.  Prov.  i.  15. 

E^-FEAIN',  V.  n.  To  forbear  ;  to  abstain.  "Re- 
frain from  these  men."  Acts  v.  38. 

E5-FEAIN',  n.  [Fr.,  according  to  Menage,  from 
Sp.  refran,  a  proverb.]  (il/ws.)  The  burden  of 
a  song,  or  that  part  of  a  song  that  is  repeated 
.at  the  end  of  every  stanza.  Brande. 

EE-FEAIN'5E,  7i.     One  who  refrains.   Edw.  Hall. 

tEB-FEAIN'M^NT,   n.     The    act  of  refraining; 

abstinence  ;  forbearance.  Shaftesbury. 

EE-PEAME',  V.  a.  To  frame  or  put  together  again. 

E5-FEAN-^!-BIL'!-TY,  n.  [It.  rifrangibilita;  Sp. 
refrangibiiidad  ;  Fr.  refrangibilite.']  The  qual- 
ity or  the  state  of  being  refrangible ;  suscepti- 
bility of  refraction;  refrangibleness.     Newton. 

E^l-FRAN'GI-BLB,  a.  [L.  refrango,  refractus,  to 
break;  It. rifrangibile ;  S^.  refrangible;  Fr.  re- 
frangible.} Capable  of  being  refracted,  as  rays 
of  light.  Locke. 

Rf-FRAN'pI-BLE-NiSSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  refrangible  ;  refrangibility.   Ash. 

f  REF-R5-NA'TI0N,  71.  The  act  of  refraining  or 
restraining.        '  Cotgrave. 

E:p-FRESH',  V.  a.  [It.  nnfreseare  ;  fresco,  fresh  ; 
Sp.  refrescar;  Fr.  rafraicher.  —  A.  S.  frysan, 
to  freeze.]     [i.  refreshed  ;  pp.  refreshing, 

REFRESHED.] 

1.  t  To  cool ;  to  refrigerate.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  renew,  restore,  or  repair  the  strength 
or  spirits  of;  to  relieve  after  pain,  fatigue,  or 
want;  to  recreate  ;,to  invigorate  ;  to  revive. 

Music  waa  ordained  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man.    SbaJc. 
He  was  in  no  danger  to  bo  overtaken;  so  thathe  ivas  con- 
tent to  refresh  his  men.  aarendon. 

3.  To  improve  by  new  touches,  as  something 
impaired  ;  to  retouch  ;  to  burnish. 

The  rest  refresh  the  scaly  snakes,  that  sold 

The  shield  of  Pallas,  and  renew  their  gold.      Bnjrlen, 

t  E^-FEESH',  »(.     Refreshment.  Daniel. 


E5-PEESH'5E,  n.    One  who  refreshes.  Thomson. 
R5-FEESH'pOl,   a.     Full    of    refreshment;   in- 
vigorating ;  recreating  ;  refreshing.     Thomson. 

RIJ-FEESH'ING,  n.  Relief  after  pain,  fatigue,  or 
want;  refreshment.  Milton. 

Ef-FEESH'ING,  p.  a.  Affording  refreshment ;  re- 
viving ;  invigorating. 

EE-FRESH'ING-LY,  ad.'  In  a  refreshing  manner ; 
so  as  to  refresh.'  Clarke. 


RS-FRESH'ING-NESS, 
refreshing. 


The  quality  of  being 
Wright. 

E^-FEESH'MENT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  refreshing, 
or  the  state  of  being  refreshed  ;  relief  or  resto- 
ration after  pain,  depression,  or  fatigue.  Horsl-ey. 
2.    That    which    refreshes,    or    gives    fresh 
strength  or  vigor,  as  food  or  rest.  South. 

t  R5-FRET',  ii.     A  refrain.  Bailey. 

E^-FEi^'jpE-ANT,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  refrigerante ;  Fr. 
refrigerant.}  That  refrigerates  or  cools  ;  cool- 
ing ;  allaying  heat ;  refrigerative.  Bacon. 

Rp-FRip'^R-ANT,  n.  1.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that 
cools,  or  allays  the  morbid  temperature  of  the 
body.  Dunglison. 

2.  That  which  deadens  or  extinguishes. 
This  almost  never  fails  to  prove  a  r^rigerant  to  passion. 

Blair. 

Et;-FRI(?'5R-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  refrigero,  refrigefra- 
tus ;  7'e,  again,  andfrigus,  cold ;  It.  refrigerare  ; 
Sp.  refrigerar ;  Fr.  rqfraichir.]  [i.  refriger- 
ated ;    pp.    REFRIGERATING,    REFRIGERATED.] 

To  cool ;  to  allay  the  heat  of.  Broione. 

R5-FRI(^'(;e-ATE,  a.    Cooled.  Edw.  Hall. 

EF.-FElgr-5E-A'TipN,  n.  [L.  refrigeratio ;  It.  re- 
frigerazione ;  Sp.  refrigeracion ;  Fr.  refrigera- 
tion.} The  act  of  cooling,  or  the  state  of  being 
cooled.  Bacon. 

Ej;-FRI(?'5E-A-TIVE,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  refrigerativo ; 
Fr.  rlfrigh'atif.}  Cooling  ;  allaying  heat ;  re- 
frigeratory; refrigerant.  Ferrand. 

E^-FEigr'^E-A-TiVE,  n.  A  cooling  medicine ;  a 
refrigerant.  Scott. 

E5-FEip'5E-A-TOE,  m.  1.  An  apparatus  or  box 
containing  ice,  for  keeping  articles  of  food  cool. 
2.  An  apparatus  or  utensil  for  cooling  the 
worts  of  a  brewhouse,  or  other  hot  liquid,  with- 
out evaporation.  TJre. 

E5-FEIp'jpE-A-T0-EY,  a.  [L.  refrigeratorius ; 
It.  refrigeratorio  ;  Fr.  refrigeratoire^  Cooling ; 
allaying  heat ;  refrigerative.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

EE-FEIp'EE-A-TO-EY,  n.  1.  A  vessel  contain- 
ing cold  water  for  condensing  the  vapor  or  gas 
that  arises  in  any  process  of  distillation,  as  a 
common  worm-tub ;  a  refrigerator.  Parkes. 

2.  Something  cooling  internally.      Mortimer. 

f  REF-RI-(fE'Rr-trM,  n.  [L.]  Cool  refreshment ; 
refrigeration.  South. 

f  REFT,  p.  from  reave.     Deprived  ;  bereft.    Shak. 

f  REFT,  i.  from  reave.     Took  away.  Spenser. 

EEFT,  «.     A  chink. ^See  Rift.  Chaucei-. 

EEF'tipE  (rSf'fuj),  n.  [L.  refugium  ;  refugio,  to 
flee  back  ;  re,  back,  and  fiigio,  to  flee  ;  It.  ri- 
fugio ;  Sp.  refugio  ;  Fr.  rffugei^ 

1.  Shelter  from  danger  or  distress ;  protec- 
tion ;  security ;  safety. 

Boeks.  dens,  and  caves;  but  I  in  none  of  these 

Find  place  or  refuge.  ililion. 

2.  That  which  shelters  or  protects ;  a  place  of 
safety  or  security ;  an  asylum ;  a  retreat. 

The  Lord  also  will  be  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  a  refuge 

in  times  of  trouble.  Ps.  ix.  9. 

The  high  hills  are  a^vefuge  for  the  wild  goats.     Ps.  civ.  18. 

3.  An  expedient  to  secure  protection ;  resort. 

Their  latest  refuge  was  to  send  to  him.  Sliak. 

4.  An  expedient ;  a  contrivance. 

liight  must  be  supplied,  among  graceful  refuges,  by  ter- 
racing any  story  in  danger  of  darkness.  Woiton, 

Cities  of  refuge,  six  cities  appointed  under  the  Jew- 
ish dispensation  for  the  safety  of  those  who  had  acci- 
dentally caused  the  death  of  any  one.    Deut.  xix.  29. 

Syn.  —  See  Asylum. 

t  EEF'upE,  V.  a:  [Fr.  refugier.}     To  shelter  ;  to 

protect.  Shak. 

t  REF'upE,  V.  n.  To  take  refuge.    Sir  J.  Finett. 

EiiF-y-^tEE',  n.  [Fr.  refugid ;  It  rifugito.} 


1.  One  who  flies  to  a  refuge  or  a  place  of 
safety.  Dryden. 

2.  A  person  who  flees  from  religious  or  politi- 
cal persecution  in  his  own  country,  and  takes 
refuge  in  another.  Dampier. 

.es-  It  was  originally  applied  to  the  French  refu- 
gees who  found  an  asylum  in  England  and  among 
various  continental  nations,  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis.  XIV.    Brande. 


)  state  or  the  quality  of  being 


[L.    refulgaitia.}     The 

E^-FUL'51?N-CY,  >  state  or  the  quality  of 

refulgent ;  splendor  ;  brightness.     Knatchbull. 

E^-FUL'95NT,  a.  [L.  refulgeo,  refulgens,  to 
flash  back,  to  shine  bright ;  re,,  again,  back,  and 
fulgeo,  to  shine ;  It.  §  Sp.  refulgente ;  Fr.  ri- 
fulgent.}  Emitting  a  bright  light ;  shining  ; 
splendid ;  resplendent ;  efiulgent. 
His  refulgent  arms  flashed  through  the  shady  plain.  Dryden. 

Ee-FUL'^:pNT-LY,  ad.  With  refulgence;  with 
great  brightness.  Johnson. 

E?-FUND',  V.  a.  [L.  refundo;  re,  again,  back, 
and  fundo,  to  pour.]  \i.  REFUNDED  ;  pp.  re- 
funding, REFUNDED.] 

1.  To  pour  back  ;  to  turn  back ;  to  reflect. 
"Were  the  humors  of  the  eye  tinctured  with  any  color,  they 

would  refund  that  color  upon  the  object.  •  Rail. 

2.  To  repay  or  restore,  as  money  given  or  re- 
ceived ;  to  pay  back. 

To  refund  what  he  had  wrongfully  taken.        ^'Estrange. 
EE-FUND',  V.  a.    To  fund  anew.      D.  Treadwell. 
R^-FUND'^R,  n.    One  who  refunds  or  repays. 
RE-FUR'NISH,  v.  a.  To  furnish  anew.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
R(;-FU§'A-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  refused.   Young. 

E(;-FU'§AL,  n.     1.  The  act  of  refusing;  denial. 

"  A  flat  refusal."  Bolingbrohe. 

2.    The  right   of    having  any  thing    before 

another ;  the  choice  of  accepting  or  of  declining ; 

option  ;  as,  "  To  have  the  refusal  of  a  house." 

When  employments  go  a-begging  for  want  of  hands,  they 
shall  be  sure  to  nave  the  refusal.  Svnft. 

t  E5-FU§E'  (re-fuz'),  n.  Refusal ;  denial.  Fairfax. 

Rj;-FU^'  (rc-fuz'),  V.  a.  [It.  rifiutare ;  Sp.  rehu- 
sar ;  Fr.  refuser.  —  From  L.  refuto,  to  repress, 
to  refute.  Menage^  \i.  refused  ;  pp.  refus- 
ing, REFUSED.] 

1.  To  deny,  as  something  solicited  or  re- 
quired ;  to  decline.  "  To  make  them  give  or 
refuse  credit."  Locke. 

2.  To  reject ;  to  repudiate  ;  to  exclude.  "  The 
stone  which  the  builders  refused."  Ps.  cxviii.  22, 

Refuse  profane  and  old  wives'  fables.  1  Tim.  iv.  7. 

Syn.  —  A  person  refuses  what  is  asked  of  him  for 
want  of  inclination  to  comply,  declines  what  is  pro- 
posed from  motives  of  discretion,  and  rejects  what  is 
offered  because  it  does  not  fall  within  his  views.  To 
repel  is  to  reject  with  violence ;  to  rebuff,  to  refuse 
with  contempt.  Refuse  assent  or  a  request ;  deny  a 
claim  ;  decline  an  offer ;  reject  a  proposal ;  repel  a  foe ; 
rebuff'  an  intruder. 

E5-FUSE',  V.  n.  1.  To  decline  to  accept ;  not  to 
comply. 

Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse.  Oarth. 

2.  {Mil.)  To  keep  out  of  that  regular  aligne- 

ment  which  is  formed  when  troops  are  upon  the 

point  of  engaging  an  enemy.  Stocqueler. 

REF'USE  [r8f  us,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ; 

ret'fuz,  5.  P.  E.},  n.     [Fr.  refus.} 

1.  t  A  refusal.  Fairfax. 

2.  That  which  is  left  or  rejected  as  worthless 
after  the  rest  is  taken ;  waste  or  worthless 
matter ;  dregs  ;  lees  ;  dross  ;  scum.  Bacon. 

The  scum  and  refuse  of  the  people.       Oav.  of  the  Ton^e. 
Syn,  —  See  Dregs. 
EEF'USE,  a.     Left  as  worthless  when  the  rest  is 

taken  ;  worthless  ;  waste.  Spectator. 

Every  thing  vile  and  refuse  they  destroyed.  1  Sam.  xv.  9. 
E5-FU§'5R,  n.  One  who  refuses.  Bp.  Taylor. 
EE-FO'§ION,  n.     A  new  fusion.  Warburton. 

E(;-FU'TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  refuted.  Junius. 
E.5-FU'TAL, ».  Refutation.  Sir  Jonah  Barington. 
EEP-U-TA'TIQN,   re.     [L.   refutatio;    It.   rifuta- 

zione  ;  Sp.  refutadon  ;  Fr.  refutation.}   The  act 

of  refuting;  confutation-;  disproof.        Bentley. 
R?-FU'TA-TO-RY,  a.   Relating  to,  or  containing, 

refutation.   "  Refviatory  arguments."  Whately. 
E5-FUTE',  V.  a.     [L.  refuto,  to  check,  to  drive 

back,  to  refute ;  It.  rifutare;  Sp.  refiUar;  Fr. 

refuter.}      \i.  refuted  ;   pp.   refuting,   re- 
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PUTED.]     To  prove  to  be  false  or  erroneous  ;  to 
show  the  fallacy  of ;  to  disprove  ;  to  confute. 

And  reasons  brought  that  no  man  could  refute.      Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  Confute. 

R?-FUT'5R,  «.     One  who  refutes.  Bp.  Hall. 

RE-GAIN',  V.  a.  [Fr.  reffagner.]  [t.  uegained  ; 
pp.  REGAINING,  REGAINED.]  To  gain  back  or 
anew ;  to  recover.  Milton. 

EE'GAL,  a.     [L.  regalis;  rex,  regis,  a  king;  It. 
regale,  reah  ;  Sp.  real ;  Fr.  regale.^     Pertaininp; 
to  a  king;  kingly;  royal.     "The  regal  title." 
Shak.     "  i^et/aZ  sovereignty."    Drayton. 
Syn. —  See  Royal. 

fRE'GAL,  n.  [Fr.  r6gale.'\  A  small,  portable 
musical  organ  with  keys.  Bacon. 

RE-QA'LE,  n.  A  royal  prerogative,  [r.]  Johnson. 

R?-GALE',  v.  a.  [It.  regalare;  Sp.  regalar;  Fr. 
r^galer.]  [i.  regaled;  pp.  regaling,  re- 
galed.] To  gratify,  as  with  a  regal  or  sumptu- 
ous repast ;  to  entertain  ;  to  refresh.      Philips. 

The  gate  they  paas,  and  to  the  dome  retire, 

Where  Venua  oft  regales  tlie  god  of  fire.  i^aujte?. 

Rg-GALE',  V.  n.     To  feast  or  fare  sumptuously. 
Hee  the  rich  churl  amid  the  social  sons 
Of  wine  and  wit  regaling.  S?ienslone. 

R]p-GALE',  n.  [Sp.  regalo  ;  Fr.  rdgal.  —  From  L. 
regalis,  regal.  Skinner.'\  A  grand  or  sumptu- 
ous repast,  as  for  a  royal  personage.      Johnson. 

Rjp-GALE'M^NT,  n.  Act  of  regaling;  refresh- 
ment ;  entertainment.  Phillips. 

RE-OA'LI-Aj  n.pl.     [L.] 

1.  Ensigns  of  royalty  or  sovereignty,  as 
crowns,  sceptres,  globes,  crosses,  &c.      Young. 

2.  The  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  of 
a  sovereign.  -  Brande. 

3.  The  privileges  granted  by  kings  to  the 
church  :  — the  patrim.ony  of  a  church.    Brande. 

4.  The  ornamental  dress,  badges,  jewels,  &c., 
worn  by  freemasons,  and  other  societies,  or  by 
high  officers  and  dignitaries.  SiniTnonds. 

R^-GAL'I-TY,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  regal  or 

royal ;  royalty  ;  sovereignty  ;  kingship.    Bacon. 

2.  t  An  ensign  of  royalty.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

RE'GAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  regal  manner;  royally. 

t  RE'GAL§,  7t.  pi.     Regalia.  Berners. 

R^-GARD',  V.  a.  [It.  rigitardare  ;  guardare^  to 
lookj  to  guard ;  Fr.  regai'der."]     \i.  regarded  ; 

pp.  REGARDING,  REGARDED.] 

1.  To  look  back  upon  or  towards. 

A  peninsula  which  regardeth  the  main  land.        Sandys. 

2.  To  look  at;  to  observe;  to  notice;  to  re- 
mark. 


If  you  much  note  him, 
feed,  and  regard  him  not. 


You  offend  him ;  feed,  and  regard  him  not.         S^iak. 

3.  To  have  reference  to  ;  to  relate  to.  Johnson. 

4.  To  treat  with  respect ;  to  value  ;  to  esteem. 

The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  climo.  Shak. 

5.  To  attend  to  ;  to  mind  ;  to  heed. 

He  valued  hia  religion  beyond  his  own  safety,  and  regard- 
ed not  all  the  calumnies  ...  of  the  enemies.  StUlingJleet. 

He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow;  and  he  that  re- 
gardeth  the  clouds,  shall  uot  reap.  Eccl.  xi.  4, 

6.  To  observe  or  keep  religiously. 

He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord. 

Rortx.  xiv.  C. 

7.  To  view  in  the  light  of;  to  consider;  to 
reckon. 

These  arc  not  only  regarded  as  authors  but  as  partisans. 

Addi?on. 


R^-GARD',  V.  n. 
to  care. 


To  bear  in  mind;  to  consider; 


Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child. 

Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father.  Shak. 

R]p-GARD',  n.     [It.  riguardo  ;  Fr.  regard.'] 

1.  Look  directed  to  another,     [r.]      Dryden. 

But  her  with  stern  regard  he  thus  repelled.  Milton. 

2.  Relation;  reference;  respect;  account. 

To  pursue  and  persevere  in  virtue,  with  regard  to  them- 
selves!  in  justice  andgoodness,  with  regard  to  their  neigh- 
bors; and  piety  towards  God.  Watts. 

3.  Attention,  as  to  a  matter  of  importance  ; 
consideration;  notice;  heed.  Atterbury. 

We  observe  omens  . .-,  to  command  the  most  solemn  re- 
gards of  persons  whose  imagination  is  more  busy  and  active 
than  their  reason.  Spenser. 

4.  Respect ;  esteem  ;  affection  ;  deference  ; 
honor.  "  To  him  they  had  regard."  Acts  viii.  11. 

He  ha9  rendered  himself  worthy  of  their  most  favorable 
regards.  -4-  Smith. 


5.  Note ;  eminence  ;  reputation  ;  repute.  "  A 
man  of  meanest  regard."     [r.]  Spenser. 

6.  A  perquisite  or  an  allowance  ;  a  fee.  Burrill. 

7.  A  matter  demanding  attention.      Spenser. 

8.  tPi'ospect;  object  of  sight.  Shak. 

9.  {Forest  Law.)  The  inspection  or  supervis- 
ion of  a  forest.  Burrill. 

Court  of  Regards,  formerly  a  forest  court,  held  eve- 
ry third  year,  for  the  lawing  or  expeditation  of  dogs 
to  prevent  their  running  after  the  deer.  Whishaw. 

Syn. —  Have  a  proper  regard  for  all ;  pay  attention 
to  persons;  give  attention  to  study  ;  show  respect  for 
tlie  industrious,  esteem  for  the  virtuous  ;  feel  reverence 
for  sacred  tilings  or  sacred  persons.  —  See  Care. 

RJP-GARD'A-BLE,  a.  Worthy  of  regard  or  notice  ; 
observable  ;  remarkable.  Browne. 

R^-GAR'DANT,  a.  1.  Looking  back;  retrospec- 
tive.    "  fiis  regardant  eye."  Southey. 

2.  {Her.)  Looking  behind,  as  a  lion.  —  See 
Lion.  Brande. 

3.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  Noting  a  villain  who  was 
annexed  to  the  land.  Burrill. 

Rg-GARD'gR,  n.     1.  One  who  regards. 

2.  {Forest  Law.)  An  officer  of  the  forest  ap- 
pointed to  supervise  all  other  officers.     Burrill. 

R^-GARD'FUL,  a.  Having  regard  ;  taking  notice  ; 
attentive  ;  heedful ;  mindful.  Hayward. 

Let  a  man  be  very  tender  and  regardful  of  every  motion 
made  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  his  heart.  South. 

Rg-GARD'FUL-LY,  ad.  With  regard;  attentive- 
ly; heedfuUy;  respectfully.  Shak. 

Rip-GARD'JNG,  prep.  Having  regard  to  ;  respect- 
ing; concerning.  HUey. 

R5;-GARD'L?SS,  a.      1.  Without  regard;    heed- 
less; careless;  negligent;  inattentive.   Milton. 
2.  Not  regarded;   neglected;   slighted.     "A 
regardless  suppliant.""     [r.]  Congreve. 

Rf.-GARD'L5SS-LY,  ad.  Carelessly  ;  heedlessly  ; 
negligently.  Sandys. 

R^-GARD'L^SS-NESS,  n.  Heedlessness  ;  negli- 
gence ;  inattention.  Whitlock. 

RE-GATH'^R,  V.  a.    To  gather  anew.     Hackluyt. 

RE-GAt'TJ3j  n.  [It.]  A  boat-race  for  public 
amusement  or  for  a  prize.  Brande. 

RE'G^IL,  n.  (Astron.)  A  star  of  tbe  first  magni- 
tude, in  the  left  heel  of  Orion;  —  written  also 
rigel.  Brande. 

RE'9?N-Cy  (re'jen-se),  7i.  [It.  repgenza^  from  L. 
rego,  regens,  to  rule  ;  Sp.  regencia  ;  Fr.  regeiwe.'} 

1.  Rule;  authority;  government.  "The 
sceptre  of  Christ's  regency."  Hooker. 

2.  The  state  or  the  government  of  a  regent ; 
vicarious  government.  Temple. 

3.  District  governed  by  a  viceregent. 

Regions  they  passed,  the  mighty  regencies 

Of  seraphim,  Milton. 

4.  A  body  of  persons  exercising  vicarious 
government.  Lowth. 

The  re{7«ncy  transacted  affairs  in  the  king's  absence,  Johnson. 


R^-^EN'^R~A-CY,  n. 
erated. 


The  state  of  being  regen- 
Ha9nmond. 


R^-^EN'5R-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  regenero,  regeneratus  ; 
re,  again,  and  genero,  to  beget,  to  create  ;  genus, 
birth;  It.  rigenerare;  Sp.  regenerar ;  Fr.  ?V- 
gmerer.']  [i.  regenerated  ;  pp.  regener- 
ating, REGENERATED.] 

1.  To  generate  anew  ;  to  reproduce.    Davies. 

Through  all  the  soil  a  genial  ferment  spreads, 
Regenerates  the  plants,  and  new  adorns  the  meads. 

Rlackmore. 

2.  (Theol.)  To  renew  by  change  of  aflFections  ; 
to  make  to  be  born  again.  Addison. 

R^-^EN'^R-ATE,    a.      1.    Produced    or   created 

anew ;  reproduced.  Shak. 

2.  {Theol.)   Renewed   as   to   the   affections; 

born  anew  by  grace  to  a  Christian  life.      Wake. 

R^-^EN'JPR-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
regenerate  or  regenerated.  Johnson. 

R^l-^EN-^R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  regeneratio;  It.  re- 
generazione ;  Sp.  rege^ieracion  ;'Fr.  regenS-ation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  regenerating,  or  the  state  of 
being  regenerated;  reproduction. 

2.  {Med.)  The  reproduction  of  a  part  which 
has  been  destroyed.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Theol.)  Renewal  or  renovation  of  the  af- 


fections by  the  Spirit  and  grace  of  God ;  birth  by 
grace  to  a  Christian  life  ;  new  birth. 

He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tit.  iii.  6. 

Conversion  is  not  regeneration,  though  it  is  a  needful  pre- 
liminary step,  and  may  lead  to  it,  Barrett. 

R^-^EN'^R-A-TIVE,  a.  That  regenerates';  pro- 
ducing regeneration  ;  renewing.  Coleridge. 

R^l-^EN'^R-A-TO-RY,  a.  Renewing;  producing 
regeneration ;  regenerative.  Clarke. 

RE'^^NT,  a.  [L.  rego,  regens,  to  rule ;  It.  reg~ 
genie \  ^'^.  regente;  Vx.  regent.'] 

L  Ruling;  governing;  regnant.  Hale. 

2.  Exercising  vicarious  authority.  "He  to- 
gether calls  .  .  .  the  regent  powers."        Milton. 

RE'(^5NT,  ic.  [It.  reggente  ;  Sp.  regente  ;  Fr.  re- 
gent.] 

L  A  ruler;  a  governor;  commander;  director. 

First  in  his  cast  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen, 

Regent  of  day.  Milton. 

2.  One  invested  with  vicarious  authority  ;  one 
who  exercises  the  powers  of  a  sovereign  during 
the  absence,  minority,  or  incapacity  of  the  latter. 

Wherever  there  has  been  hereditary  sovereignty,  or  an 
hereditary  kingly  otfice,  it  has  been  found  necessary  some- 
times to  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  appointing  a  re- 
gent. P.  Cyc. 

3.  In  the  English  universities,  a  master  of 
arts  under  five  years'  stajiding,  and  a  doctor 
under  two  :  — in  colleges,  a  teacher  of  arts  and 
sciences,  having  pupils  under  his  care,  generally 
of  the  lower  classes, — those  who  instruct  the 
higher  classes  being  called  ^rq/essor5.    WHght. 

.{J®="  The  regents  still  form  the  governing  body  of 
the  universities,  in  the  convocation  and  congregation 
at  Oxford,  and  in  the  academical' senate  of  Cam- 
bridge,"    Brande. 

4.  One  of  the  board,  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature, who  have  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
colleges,  academies,  and  schools  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Bouvier. 

RE'95NT-ESS,  n.     A  female,  regent.        Cotgrave. 

RE'^^INT-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  the  office  of  a 
regent;  regency.  Shak. 

RE-5^ER'MI-NATE,  u.  ■«.  To  germinate  or  bud 
again .  Taylor. 

RE-^ER-MI-NA'TION,  n.  A  germination  or 
sprouting  anew.  Gregory. 

t  R?-(^EST',  n.     A  register.  Milton. 

RE-GET',  u.  It.    To  get  or  obtain  again.     Daniel. 

fRE^'i-BLE  (rej'e-bl),  a.     Governable.       Bailey. 

RE^-I-CI'DAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  regicide.  "This 
regicidal  collection."  Warburton. 

RE^'I-CIde,  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  reqicida,  from  L.  reXy 
regis,  a  king,  and  C(Bdo,  to  slay ;  Fr.  regieide.'] 

1.  The  murderer  of  a  king.  "  A  regicide  and 
destroyer  of  his  king."  Burke. 

2.  The  murder  of  a  king ;  the  crime  of  slay- 
ing a  king  or  a  sovereign.  Pope. 

This  I  call  regicide  by  establishment.  Bvrke. 

RE^'I-CIDE,  a.  Relating  to  a  regicide  ;  regicidal. 
"  A  murderous  regicide  treason."  Burke, 

REGIME  (re-zhem'),  n.  [Fr.]  Government;  ad- 
ministration ;  rule.  Be.  Rev. 

RE^'I-MEN",  n.  [L.  regimen,  a  rule;  rego,  to  rule.] 

1.  A  rule  prescribed  or  followed.  Burke. 

2.  {Med.)  The  rational  and  methodical  use  of 
food  and  of  every  thing  essential  to  life,  whether 
in  a  state  of  health  or  of  disease  :  —  a  particular 
kind  of  food  prescribed  for  sickness,  or  a  rule  of 
diet:  —  that  part  of  medicine  whose  object  is 
the  preservation  of  health  ;  hygiene.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Gh-am.)  The  government  of  nouns  by 
verbs  and  other  words  which  determine  the  case, 
or  the  condition  of  a  word  as  governed.   Adam. 

t  RE^'I-MENT,  n.  [L.  regimentum.']  Rule  ;  gov- 
ernment; authority.  Shak.    Hooker. 

The  first  blast  of  the  trumpet  against  the  monstrous  regi- 
ment of  women.  John  Enox. 

The  regiment  of  the  soul  over  the  body  is  the  regiment  of 
the  more  active  part  over  the  passive.  Hale. 

RE<?-'I-MENT,  n.  [It.  reggimento  ;  Sp.  regimiento  ; 
JFr.  regiment.]  iMil.)  A  body  of  troops  com- 
manded by  a  colonel,  consisting  usually  of  from 
800  to  1000  or  1200  men,  divided  into  companies, 
each  of  which  is  commanded  by  a  captain. 

Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    bOll,  BUR,  RttLE.  — 9,  gj,  ^,  g,  soft;  £,  G,  £,  i,  hard;   ^  as  z;  2^  as  gz.— THIS,  this. 
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RE^'J-MENT,  V.  a.  To  form  into  a  regiment  or 
into  regiments,     [k.]  A.  Smith. 

RE^-T-MEN'TAL,  w.     Belonging  to  a  regiment ; 

military.        '  Langton. 

RE^-I-MEN'TAL§,  n.^^.     {Mil)  The  uniform  or 

military  dress  of  the  army.  Stocqueler. 

Rjp-^IM'I-NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  partaking 
of,  regimen.  Sir  J.  Forbes. 

RE'^ION  (re'jun),  7i.  [L.  regio,  a  direction,  a 
boundary,  a  region  ;  regOy  to  rule  ;  It.  regione  ; 
Sp.  region  ;  Fr,  region.'] 

1.  A  tract  or  district  of  land ;  country.  "  All 
the  region  round  about  Galilee."         Mark  i.  28. 

2.  A  tract  or  portion  of  space.     "  The  upper 
*  regions  of  the  air."  Bacon. 

3.  A  neighboring  part  or  portion.  "  The  re- 
gion of  my  heart."  SJiak. 

4.  f  Place;  rank;  station;  dignity.  "  He  is 
of  too  high  a  region.''  ■        Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  District. 

fRE'C^I-OUS,  a.  [L.  regius  ;  rex,  regis,  a  king.] 
Pertaining  to  a  king  ;  royal.  Ha-i^rington. 

RE^'IS-TER,  n.  [L.  regesta  ;  regero.  regcstus^  to 
carry  back,  to  transcribe,  to  register  ;  re,  back, 
and  gero,  to  bear  ;  Low  L.  regestrum,  regestum  ; 
It.  (Sr  Sp.  registro;  Fr.  registre.^ 

1.  An  account  regularly  kept,  as  of  acts  or 
proceedings  ;  a  chronicle  ;  a  record ;  a  list ;  a  roll. 

Enrolled  is  your  glorious  name 
In  heavenly  registers  above  the  Bun.  Spctiser. 

2.  A  contrivance  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
heat  or  air  to  be  admitted. 

,    Look  well  to  the  register. 
And  let  your  heat  still  lessen  by  degrees.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  contrivance  for  recording  or  calculating 
the  performance  of  an  engine,  or  the  rapidity 
of  a  process. 

4.  {Commercial  Laic.)  An  entry  made  at  a 
custom-house  of  the  time  when  and  the  place 
where  a  vessel  was  built,  and  of  other  particu- 
lars required  by  law  :  —  a  certificate  of  the  reg- 
istry of  a  vessel  at  a  custom-house.         Burrill. 

5.  {Printing.)  One  of  the  inner  parts  of  the 
mould  in  which  types  are  cast :  —  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  forms  so  that  the  lines  and  pages 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  meet  exactly 
against  those  on  the  other  side.  Chambers, 

6.  {Mils.)  A  department  of  the  human  voice  ; 
as,  "The  head  register'':  —  a  stop,  or  set  of 
pipes,  in  an  organ  :  —  the  knob  or  handle  by 
means  of  which  the  organist  commands  any 
given  stop:  — the  compass  of  a  voice.    Dwight. 

7.  A  registrar.  Abp.  Laud. 
Parish  register^  a  book  in  which  are  recorded  the 

baptisms  of  children,  and  the  marriages  and  burials, 
in  a  parish. 

Syn.  —  See  List,  Record. 

RE^'|S-T^R,  V.  a.  [It.  registrare  ;  Sp.  registrar; 
Fr.  register.']     \i.  iiegistered  ;  pp.  hegisteb- 

ING,  REGISTERED.] 

1.  To  make  a  record  of;  to  record. 

The  Roman  emperors  registered  their  most  remarkable 
buildings,  as  well  as  actions.  Addison. 

2.  To  enter  on  a  list ;  to  enroll.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Enroll. 

REG'IS-T^IR,  V.  n.  {Printing.)  To  meet  exactly 
as  the  lines  and  pages  printed  on  one  side  of  a 
sheet  against  those  on  the  other  side.     Dwight. 

RE^'IS-T?R-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  register ; 
registrarship.  Abp,  Laud. 

RE(5^'IS-TRAR,  n.  [Low  L.  registrarius.']  One 
whose  office  or  employment  is  to  write  or  keep 
a  register  or  record ;  a  register.  Warton. 

RE(^'lS-TRAR-SHiP,  n.  The  office  of  a  registrar ; 
registersliip.  '     Ed.  Rev. 

RE^'IS-TRAR-Y,  n.  A  registrar,  [r.]  Abp.  Laud. 

RE^'fS-TRATE,  V.  a.  To  enter  on  a  register  ;  to 
register  ;  to  record ;  to  enroll,  [r.]  Drummond. 

RE(?-IS-TRA'TION,  n.     The   act   of  registering ; 

enrolment;  registry.  A.  Smith. 

RE^'IS-TRY,  n.     1.  The  act  of  registering  or  the 

state  of  being  registered;  enrolment.     Graunt. 

2.  A  place  where  a  register  is  kept.  Johns'on. 

3.  A  record  of  facts  or  proceedings;  a  reg- 
ister. Temple. 

RE'^T-  t/S,  a.  [L.  regius  ;  rex,  a  king.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  king  ;  royal ;  kingly. 


Regius  professor^  one  of  those  professors  in  the 
English  Universities  whose  .chairs  were  founded  by 
Henry  VIII. :  — in  the  Scottish  Universities,  one  of 
those  professors  appointed  by  tlie  crown.  Brande. 


RE-eiVE',  V.  u.     To  give  again. 


Young. 


f  REG'LB-MEJSTT  {xes'gl-ment),  n.     [Fr.]     Regu- 
lation. Bacon. 
REG'li^T,  n.     [L.  regula,  a  rule  ;  Fr.  reglet.} 

1.  {Arch.)  A  flat,  narrow  moulding  employed 
to  separate  panels  or  other  members,  or  to  form 
knots,  frets,  and  similar  ornaments.       Briiton. 

2.  {PHnting .)  A  ledge  of  wood  used,  as  leads 
are,  to  separate  the  lines  :  —  a  black  border  for 
columns  of  type.  Simmonds. 

r£g'MA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  throe  or  more  celled,  few- 
seeded,  superior,  dry  fruit,  the  cells  of  which, 
called  cocci,  burst  from  the  axis  with  elasticity 
into  two  valves.  Lindley. 

REG'NAN-CY, /t.  Act  of  reigning;  rule.  Coleridge. 

REG'NANT,  a.  [L.  regno,  regnans,  to  reign  ;  It. 
regnante ;  Sp.  reynante  ;  Fr.  regnajit.'] 

1.  Reigning  ;  regent ;  having  regul  authority. 
"  Queens  regnant.^'  Wotton. 

2.  Ruling  ;  predominant  ;  prevalent ;  pre- 
dominating.    "  The  law  was  regnant."   Waller. 

t  REG'NA-TiVE,  a.  That  rules;  ruling.  *'  Reg- 
native  prudence."  Chaucer. 

RE-GOR^E',  V.  a.  [re  and  gorge.  —  Fr.  regorger, 
to  overflow,  to  be  replete.]     \i.  regorged  ;  pp. 

REGORGING,  REGORGED.] 

1.  To  vomit  up  ;  to  throw  back.        Hayward. 

2.  To  swallow  eagerly  ;  to  devour. 

Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine, 

And  fat  regorged  of  bulls  and  goats,  Milton. 

3.  To  swallow  again;  to  swallow  back. 

As  tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  the  flood.  Dryden. 

t  Rif-GRADE',  V.  n.    [L.  regredior.']    To  go  back  ; 

to  retire.  Dr.  Hales. 

RE-GRAPT',  v.  a.  [Fr.  7-eg7^eJ^er.']   To  graft  again. 

**  Oft  regrafting  the  same  scions."  Bacon. 

RE-GRAnt',  v.  a.  To  grant  anew  ;  to  grant  back. 
"  He  . . .  regranted  their  lands  to  \\iQra.." Ayliffe. 

R^-GRATE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  regratter,  to  scrape  again.] 

\i.   REGRATED  ;  pp.   REGRATING,  REGRATED.] 

1.  t  To  offend  much  ;  to  shock.  Derham. 

2.  To  buy,  as  provisions,  and  sell  them  again 
in  the  same  market,  or  within  four  miles  of  it, 
by  which  the  price  is  enhanced  ;  to  engross  ;  to 
forestall.  Burrill. 

3.  {Masonry.)  To  take  off  the  outer  surface, 
&c.,  as  of  an  old  hewn  stone  wall. 

/J®=  Said  to  be  derived  from  Fr.  regratter^  to  scrape 
over  again,  from  frauds  practised  in  the  dressing  or 
scraping  of  second-hand  cloth  to  sell  again.    Brande. 

R'^-GRAT'^R,  n.     One  who  regrates.  Outred. 

t  R^-GRA'TI-A-TO-RY  (re-gra'sIie-5i-to-re),  n.     A 

return  of  thanks.  Skelton. 

R]p-GRAT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  regrates. 
'*  By  such  engrossing  and  regrating."    Spenser. 

R5-GRA'T0R,n.  [Fr.regrattier.]  {Old  Eng.  Law.) 
One  who'  regrates,  or  buys  and  sells  provisions 
or  wares  at  the  same  market.  *'  Regrators  of 
bread  corn."  Tatler, 

RE-GREET',  v.  a.  To  resalute;  to  greet  a  second 
time.  Shak. 

RE-GREET',  n.  Return  or  exchange  of  saluta- 
tion ;  a  greeting  again. 

From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets.  Shak. 

RE'GRESS,  n.  [L.  regressus ;  It.  regresso  ;  Sp.  re- 
greso ;  Fr.  regr^s.] 

1.  A  going  back  ;  passage  back  ;  a  return ;  — 
opposed  to  ingress.  Bu7'net. 

2.  Power  or  right  of  passing  back.      Burrill. 

Rg-GRESS',  V.  n.  To  go  back ;  to  return.  Browne. 

R^-GRES'SION   (re-gresh'un),  n.     [L.  regressio.} 

The  act  of  going  back  or  of  returning;  return. 

'*  Regression  into  nothing."  Browne. 

Regression  point,  {Math.)  a  cusp  point.  —  See  CusP. 

RJg-GRES'SrVE,  a.  Passing  or  going  back.  Smart. 

Rjg-GRES'SJVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  regressive  manner. 

R^-GRET',  n.  [Fr.  regret.  —  Dr.  Knott  refers  to 
the  Scotch ^?-^?Y,  in  A.  S.  gr(sdan,  to  cry,  Goth. 
greitan,  Richardson.  — From  L.  regressus,  a  go- 


ing back,  —  because  regret  carries  back  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  upon  the  past.  Le 
Duchat."] 

1.  Sorrow  for  something  past;  bitterness  of 
reflection;  grief;  sorrow: — repentance. 

The  remorse  and  inward  regrets  of  the  soul.  South. 

A  more  lively  regret  for  the  loss  of  a  servant.    Clarendon. 

2.  t  Dislike  ;  aversion.    Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 
Rg-GRET',  V.  a.     [It.  regrettare;  Fr.  regretter.'] 

\i.  REGRETTED  ;  pp.  REGRETTING,  REGRETTED.] 

1.  To  grieve  at ;  to  be  sorry  for ;  to  mourn 
for ;  to  lament ;  to  repent  of. 

Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  here 

Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fbar.  Pope. 

2.  t  To  be  uneasy  at.  •  Glanvill. 
R^l-GRET'FUL,   a.      Full   of  regret;    sorrowful. 

"Lost  joys'  regretful  memory."  Panshaw. 

R^-GRET'FUL-LY,  ad.     With  regret.     Greenhill. 

R]E:-GRET'TA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  regretted. 

RJjl-GUAR'DANT,  n.  {Her.)  A  term  denoting  the 
position  of  the  lion,  or  any  other  beast,  when 
he  turns  his  head  and  looks  back.         Fairholt. 

t  Rg-GUER'DON,  a.     Reward;  guerdon.      Shak. 

t  R^l-GUER'DON,  v.  a.     To  reward.  Shak. 

fREG'r-LA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  regulated,  or 
adjusted  by  rule.  Cudworth. 

REG'U-LAR,  a*  [L.  regula,  a  rule  ;  rego,  to  rule ; 
It.  regolare;  Sp.  regzder;  Fr,  r*^gulier.] 

1.  Conformable  to  rule  ;  agreeable  or  accord- 
ing to  rule;  agreeable  to  an  ordered  or  pre- 
scribed course ;  consistent  with  the  mode  pre- 
scribed; directed  or  controlled  by  a  rule  or  by 
rules  ;  conformed  to  strict  regulations  ;  method- 
ical ;  orderly ;  formal. 

The  common  cant  of  critics,  that  though  the  lines  are 

good,  it  is  not  a  regular  piece.  Guardian. 

Some  well-proportioned  dome,  bold  and  regular.        Pope. 

2.  Instituted  or  initiated  according  to  estab- 
lished rules,  forms,  or  discipline.  "A  regular 
doctor."     ^^  Regular  troops."  Johnson. 

3.  Noting  Catholic  clergy  or  priests  belong- 
ing to  monastic  orders,  and  bound  to  certain 
rules ;  —  in  contradistinction  to  secular.     Eden. 

4.  {Gram.)  Noting  those  verbs  which  form 
their  preterites  and  past  participles  by  the  addi- 
tion of  d  or  ed  to  the  present  tense,  all  other 
verbs  being  called  irregular. 

5.  {Bot.)  Having  the  parts  all  symmetrical. 

Regular Ji^ure,  or  regular  polygon,  (Ocom.)  a  poly- 
gon which  is  both  equilateral  and  equiangular.  Davies. 
—  Regular  pyramid,  a  pyramid  wiiich  has  for  its  base 
a  regular  polygon,  and  the  straight  line  drawn  from 
whose  vertex  to  the  middle  of  the  base  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  base.  —  Regular  prism,  a  prism  wliose  bases 
are  regular  polygons,  and  whose 'sides  are  perpendic- 
ular to  the  bases.  Hutton.  — Regular  bodies,  solids,  or 
polyhedrons,  {Qeomi)  a  term  applied  to  the  five  regular 
geometrical  bodies,  —  the  tetrahedron,  the  hexahedron, 
the  octahedron,  the  dodecahedron,  and  the  icosahe- 
dvon,  —  wliich  are  bounded  by  like,  equal,  and  regular 
plane  figures,  and  the  solid  angles  of  which  are  all 
equal ; —  called  also  Platonic  bodies,  because  they  were 
described  by  Plato.  —  Regular  oy  special  deposit,  one 
where  the  thing  deposited  must  be  returned  ; — distin- 
guished from  irregular  or  improper  deposit.  Bouvier.  — 
Regular  troops,  troops  whose  conditions  of  enrolment 
are  not  limited  to  time  or  place;  —  in  contradistinc- 
tion tofencible,  militia,  or  volunteer  corps.      Stocqueler. 

Syn.  — See  Certain,  Formal,  Methodical. 

REG'U-LAR,  n.  1.  {Roman  Catholic  Church.) 
One  of  those  priests  who  profess  and  follow  a 
certain  rule  of  life,  and  observe  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  Brande. 
2.  {Mil.)  A  soldier  belonging  to  a  permanent 
army.  Stocquele7\ 

REG-U-lAr'I-TY,  n.  [It.  regularita;  Sp.  regu- 
laridad  ;  Fr.  r'^gulaHti.']  The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty of  being  regular  ;  agreeableness  to  rule  ;  con- 
formity to  rule  or  to  regulations  ;  regular 
course  ;  order  ;  method ;  punctuality. 

RegulaHty  is  certain  where  it  is  not  so  apparent,  as  in  all 
fluids;  for  regularity  is  a  simihtude  continued.  Grew. 

He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  regularity  and  order.  Atterbury. 
Syn. —  Regularity  is  conformity  to  rule  ;  order,  to 
rank.  Whatever  is  done  by  rule  is  done  with  regu- 
larity ;  whatever  is  done  by  rank  is  done  with  order. 
A  good  order,  once  established,  should  bo  acted  on 
with  regularity.    Maintain  order  ;  adopt  a  method. 

REG'y-LAR-IZE,t?.o.  To  make  regular.  Qu.  Rev. 

REG'y-IiAR-LY,  ad.  In  a  regular  manner;  with 
regularity  or' order;  methodically.  Dryden. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  1,  O,  &,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  ^FAST,  FAlL  ;   HilR,  HER; 
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R^G'y-LAR-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  regular;  regularity.  Boyle. 

REG'U-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  regiclo,  regulatus  ;  It.  re- 
golare\  Sp.  regular. '\  \i.  kegulated  \pp.  reg- 
ulating, REGULATED.]  To  adjust  by  rule  or 
by  method ;  to  put  or  to  keep  in  order  ;  to  pub- 
iect  to  a  prescribed  course;  to  dispose  accord- 
ing to  order  r  to  reduce  to  order  ;  to  direct ;  to 
rule  ;  to  govern  ;  to  conduct ;  as,  *'  To  regulate 
one's  conduct  by  the  precepts  of  the  Bible." 

Regulate  the  patient  in  his  manner  of  living.        Wiseman. 

It  was  never  the  work  of  philosophy  to  assemble  multi- 
tudes, hut  to  regulate  only  and  govern  them  when  they  were 
aBsembled.  "  towley. 

Syn.  —  See  Conduct,  Govern.- 
REG-U-LA'TION,  n.     [It.  regolazione ;  Sp.  regu- 
lacion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  regulating;  adjustment.     May. 

2.  That  which  is  established  to  regulate; 
arrangement ;  rule  ;  order  ;  law.        Blackstone. 

Syn.  — Sse  Law. 

RfiG'y-LA.-TiVE,  H,  That  regulates;  tending  to 
regulate.  Coleridge. 

REG'U-LA-TOR,  n.  1.  One  who  regulates.  Grew. 
2.  (Mech.)  A  term  applied  to  a  class  of  con- 
trivances which  have  for  their  object  to  render 
the  power  and  resistance  proportionate  to  each 
other,  either  by  acting  on  a  part  of  the  machine 
which  commands  the  supply  of  the  power,  or 
upon  the  resistance,  so  as  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  varying  energy  of  the  power  ;  as  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  steam-engine,  pendulum  of  a  clock, 
balance-wheel  of  a  watch,  &c.  Lardner. 

REG'U-LINE.  tb.     Belonging  to  regulus.       Smart. 

R£g'U-LIZE,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  regulus  or  pure 
metal,     [r.]  Smart. 

REO'U-Lt/S,  n.;  |)1.  L.  RihG'v-J^r^  Eng.  rEg'v- 
lDs-e^.  [L.,  a  prince ;  dim.  of  rex,  regis,  a  king.] 

1.  {Chem.)  A  name  applied  by  the  alchemists 
to  metals  separated  from  other  substances  by 
fusion,  from  their  expecting  to  find  gold,  the 
king  of  the  metals,  as  they  termed  it,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible:  —  a  term  applied  to 
some  of  the  brittle  or  inferior  metals  freed  from 
extraneous  substances;  as,  ^^  Regulus  of  anti- 
mony "  ;  "  Regulus  of  bismuth."  Hoblyn. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in 
the  zodiacal  constellation  of  Leo  ;  —  called  also 
a  Leonis,  or  Cor  Leonis  (Lion's  Heart).  Hutton. 

j^^  By  Ptolemy  and  other  Greeks  it  was  called 
/?u£7£Af(TKo?,  whence  it  derived  the  Latin  name reo-uius. 

RE'OUR,  n.  Black-soil;  —  a  term  applied  to  a 
very' deep  and  fertile  soil  that  covers  one  third 
part  of  Southern  India,  occupying  nearly  level 
plains  ;  —  called  also  cotton  soil.  Ansted, 

R5-GUR'<^I-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  re,  back,  and  gur- 
ges,,  gurgitis,  a  gulf.]     \i.  regurgitated  ;  pp. 

REGURGITATING,   REGURGITATED.]        To   thrOW 

or  cast  back  ;  to  pour  back. 

But  not  permit  them  [valves  in  animate  bodies]  to  regur- 
gitate and  disturb  the  great  circulation.  Bentley. 

R^I-GURVI-TATE,  V.  n.  To  be  poured  back;  to 
reflow ;  to  flow  back.  More. 

R^-GUR-<^I-TA'TI0N,  n.     [Fr.  regurgitation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  regurgitating  or  flowing  back ; 
reabsorption.  Cudworth. 

2.  {Med.)  The  act  by  which  a  canal  or  reser- 
voir frees  itself,  without  effort,  from  substances 
accumulated  in  it,  —  a  term  usually  applied  to 
the  puking  of  infants.  Dunglison. 

RE-HA-BIL'I-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  re,  again,  and  Eng. 
habilitate ;  Fr.  r^habiliter.']  \i.  rehabilitat- 
ed ;  pp.  rehabilitating,  rehabilitated.] 
To  restore  to  former  rank,  privilege,  or  right ; 
to  reinstate,  as  a  criminal  in  a  personal  right 
which  has  been  lost  by  a  judicial  sentence  ;  to 
qualify  again  ;  to  reinstate.    .  Brande. 

He  is  rchabdiiated,  his  honor  is  reetored,  all  his  attainders 
arc  purged.  Burke. 

RE-I-IA-BIL-I-TA'TJON,  n.  [Fr.  rehabilitation.'] 
{Law.)  The  act  of  rehabilitating;  a  reinstate- 
ment of  a  person  in  his  former  ability  or  right, 
which  he  has  lost  by  judicial  sentence.  Bouvier. 

RE-HEAR',  V.  a.  [^.  reheard  ;  pp.  rehearing, 
reheard.]     To  hear  again. 

The  cause  is  proper  to  be  reheard.  Chambers. 

RE-HEAR'|NG,  71.  A  second  hearing ;  a  second 
consideration.  Addison. 


RJ^l-HEARS'AL  (re-hers'^l),  n.  1.  The  act  of  re- 
hearsing ;  repetition  ;  recital ;  narration  ;  rela- 
tion. "  Rehearsal  of  our  Lord's  prayer."  Hooker. 

Jiehearsal  of  the  story  of  the  holy  world.  Jbye. 

2.  A  recital  in  private  of  a  play,  opera,  or  any 
dramatic  work,  previous  to  exhibition.   Brande. 

Rjp-I-IEARSE'  (r?-hers'),  V.  a.  £e.  REHEARSED  ;  pp. 
rehearsing,  rehearsed.] 

1.  To  repeat;  to  recite  ;  to  relate  ;  to  tell ;  to 
narrate  ;  to  recount. 

Rehearse  not  unto  another  that  which  is  told  unto  thee. 

Ecclus.  xix.  7. 

2.  To  recite  in  private,  as  a  dramatic  work, 
previously  to  public  exhibition.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Repeat,  Tell. 

Rjg-HEARS'^R  (re-hers'er)^  n.  One  who  rehearses. 

RE-HEAT',  V.  a.     1.  To  heat  again. 

2.  t  To  cheer  up  exceedingly.  Chaucer. 

fR^-HELM',  V.  a.  To  cover,  as  the  head,  with  a 
helm  or  helmet.  Berners. 

RE-HIRE',  V.  a.     To  hire  again.    Lord  Mansjield. 

REI'GLE  (re'gl),  n.  [Old  Fr.  reigle^  from  L.  reg- 
itla,  a  rule.]  Ahollow  or  groove  formed  for  any 
thing  to  run  in. 

A  floodgate  to  be  drawn  up  and  let  down  through  reigles 
in  the  side  posts.  Carew. 

t  REI'GLE-MENT,  n.  [Fr.  reglement.]  A  rule  ; 
a  canon  ;  a  regulation.  Bp.  Taylor, 

REIGN  (ran),  v.  n.  [L.  regno;  regmim,  kingly 
government ;  rex,  regis,  a  king  ;  It.  regnare  ;  Sp. 
reynar ;  Fr.  regner.]  [i.  reigned  ;  pp.  reign- 
ing, REIGNED.] 

1.  To  have  royal  power  ;  to  exercise  sovereign 
authority;  to  rule  as  a  king  or  sovereign  ;  to  be 
king. 

According  to  the  pure  Idea  of  constitutional  royalty,  the 
prince  reigns  and  does  not  govern;  yet  it  would  be  a  great 
error  to  imagine  that  our  princes  merely  reign,  and  never 
govern.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  be  predominant;  to  prevail. 

Pestilent  diseases,  which  commonly  rtign  In  summer  or 
autumn.  Bacon. 

3.  To  obtain  power  or  dominion ;  to  rule. 

That  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace 
reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Jiom.  v.  21. 

REIGN  (ran),  n.  [L.  regnum ;  It.  regno ;  Sp. 
regno  ;  Fr.  regneS]  '- 

1.  Kingly  government ;  supreme  or  sovereign 
power  ;  royal  authority  ;  royalty  ;  sovereignty. 


He  who  like  a  father  held  his  reign. 

So  soon  forgot,  was  just  and  wise  in  vain. 


Pope. 


2.  Time  during  which  a  king  or  a  sovereign 
has  authority. 

Queer  country  puts  extol  Queen  Bess's  reign. 

And  of  lost  hospitality  complain.  Bramston. 

3.  Kingdom ;  dominion. 

That  wrath  which  hurled  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 

The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain.  Fope. 

4.  Power ;  influence  ;  rule  ;  sway,  "  Every 
season's  reign.''*  Chapman. 

REIGN':5;r  (ran'er),  n.    A  ruler,     [r.]    Sherwood. 

REIGN'JNG  (ran'ing),  p.  a.  Exercising  royal  au- 
thority ;  having  sovereign  power  ;  governing : 
—  predominating;  prevailing. 

t  REIL,  V.  n.     To  roll.  Chaucer. 

RE-JL-LU'.MJ-NATE,  v.  c*.     To  reillumine. 

RE-IL-LU-MI-N'A'TrON,  n.  The  act  of  reillumi- 
nating.  Craig. 

RE-IL-LU'MINE,  v.  a.  To  illumine  anew.  Cowper. 

RE-IM-BARK',  v.  n.     To  refimbark. 

RE-IM-BOD'Y,  V.  a.  &  n.  To  imbody  again;  to 
reembody.  Boyle. 

RE-TM-BURS'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  renyboursahh.]  That 
may  be  or  ought  to  be  reimbursed.        Hopkins. 

RE-TM-BiJRSE',  v.  a.  [It.  rimborsare;  Sp.  reem- 
bolsar;  Fr.  rembourser  ;  re,  again,  en,  in,  and 
bourse,  a  purse.]     [«'.  reimbursed  ;  pp.  rei:^i- 

EUESING,  REIMBURSED.] 

L  To  replace  in  the  purse  or  the  treasury,  as 
a  sum  that  has  been  expended ;  to  repair,  as  a 
loss  or  an  expense,  by  an  equivaknt ;  to  refund. 

A  promise  of  reimbursing  after  the  expedition  proposed 
■what  the  people  should  give  to  the  klug.  Bolingbroke. 

2.  To  repay,  as  a  person  or  a  treasury,  what 
has  been  disbursed. 


As  if  one  .  . .  should  allege  that  he  had  a  right  to  reimburse 
himself  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  first  traveller  he  met.  Patey. 

The  parish  Is  afterwards  reimposcd  to  reimburse  those  five 
or  six,  A.  Smith. 

RE-JM-BURSE'MjpNT,  n.  [It.  rimborsamento ;  Fr. 
remboursement.]  The  act  of  reimbursing ;  re- 
payment. Sherwood. 

RE-IM-BURS'^R,  «.     One  who  reimburses. 

RE-|IVI-MER(?E',  V.  a.  To  immerge  again.  Jodrell. 

RE-IM-PLAnt',  v.a.  To  implant  again.  ^^.Tay^or. 

RE-IM-PORT',  V.  a.  [Fr.  remportei\]  To  convey 
back ;  to  reconvey.  Young. 

RE-IM-POR-TUNE',  v.  a.     To  importune  again. 

RE-JM-PO^E',  r.  a.     To  impose  or  tax  anew. 

The  whole  parish  is  reimposed  next  year.         A.  SniUh. 

RE-iM-PO-^I"TION  (re-im-po-zish'un),  n.  The 
act  of  reimposing.  '  '       A.  Smith. 

RE-IM-PREG'NATE,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  anew. 
"  Nor  will  it  be  reimpregnated.^^  Browne. 

RE-JM-PRESS',  v.  u.     To  impress  anew.  Johnson. 

RE-IM-PRES'SION  (re-im-presh'un),  ft.  A  second 
or  repeated  impression.  Spelman. 

RE-IM-PRINT',  V.  a.  To  imprint  or  print  again. 
"  To  reimprint  tliis  little  treatise."        Spelman. 

RE-JM-PRI^'ON  (-priz'zn),  v.  a.  To  imprison  anew. 

RE-IM-PRi§'ON-MjpNT,  a.  The  act  of  imprison- 
ing anew.  Boag, 

REIMS,  n.  pi.  Strips  of  ox-hide,  unhaired,  and 
rendered  pliable  by  grease,  used  for  twisting 
into  rope,  &c.     [Cape  Colony.]  Simmonds. 

REIN  (ran),  n.  [L.  retinaculum;  retineo,  to  re- 
strain; It.redina;  Sp.rienda;  "Fr.  rene.] 

1.  The  strap  of  a  bridle  by  which  the  driver  or 
the  rider  of  a  horse  guides  or  restrains  him, — 
commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

"With  hasty  hand  the  ruling  reins  he  drew: 

He  lashed  the  coursers,  and  the  coursers  flew.         Pope. 

2.  An  instrument  of  curbing  or  restraining : 
—  restraint;  government. 

The  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  borne 

Agamst  the  old  kind  king.    '  Shak. 

To  give  the  reins,  or  to  give  the  rein,  to  ^ve  license  ^ 

to  allow  to  he  uncurbed  or  without  restraint.  Pope. — 

7'(j  take  the  reins,  to  assume  tlie  government  or  the 

control. 

REIN    (ran),   v.    a.     [i.   reined  ;    pp.    REINING, 

REINED.] 

1.  To  govern  by  a  rein  or  a  bridle  ;  to  curb. 

He,  like  a  proud  steed  reigned,  went  haughty  on.     Milton, 

2.  To  restrain  ;  to  control  ;  to  check.     Shah. 

fREIN  (ran),  v.  n.     To  obey  the  reins.  Shak. 

RE-JN-CENSE',  v.  «,.     To  incense  anew.      Daniel. 

RE-IN-CITE',  -v.  a.     To  incite  again.  Lewis. 

RE-IN-COR'PO-RATE,  u.  w.  To  incorporate  or 
embody  anew.  Jodrell. 

RE-IN-CREASE',  v.  a.  To  increase  or  augment 
again.  Spenser. 

RE-IN-CtJR',  V.  u..     To  incur  again.  Witherspoon. 

REIN'DEER  (ran'dSr),  n.    [A.  S.  hranas,  reindeer, 
and  deor,  deer ;  Dut. 
rendier ;  Ger.  renn- 
thier ;  Dan.  rensdyr; 
\cQ\,hreindyr.]  {Zo~ 
ol.)     A    species    of 
deer     of  several    vari 
ties,    having    branched, 
recurved,  round  antlers, 
the    summits    of   which 
are   palmated,  found  in" 
Northern  Europe,  Asia,""-'? 
and     America ;     Cervus  Reindeer. 

tarandtis  of  Linnaeus,  Cervus  rangifer  of  Ray, 
Tarandus  rangifer  of  Bonaparte. 

4g^The  southern  limit  of  the  reindeer,  in  America, 
appears  to  be  ahout  the  parallel  of  Quebec  ;  in  Eu- 
rope, according  to  Cuvier,  the  Baltic  ;  in  Asia,  the  foot 
of  the  Caucasus.  It  serves  the  Laplanders  and  Nor- 
wegians as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  supplies  them  with 
food  and  clothing.     Eng.  Ency. 

^Qg^This  word  is  spelt  reindeer,  raindeer,  and  rane- 
deer.  Bailey,  Johnson,  and  various  other  English 
lexicographers,  spell  it  ranedeer;  some  of  the  later 
ones,  reindeer,  wliich  is  now  the  prevailing  orthogra- 
phy in  works  of  science  and  literature.    Smart  in  his 
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[Fr.  reinfecter.]     To  infect 
Quackenbos. 


REINDEER-MOSS 

Dictionary  givea  the  form  of  raindeer  as  preferable  to 
tilat  of  reindeer  ;  yet  he  says,  in  his  Grammar,  **  rane- 
deer  would  have  been  more  correct,  but  reindeer  seems 
the  more  common." 

REIN'DEER-MOSS',  n.  (Bot.)  A  lichen,  or  Lap- 
land moss,  which  furnishes  food  for  the  rein- 
deer. Booth, 

RE-JN-DUCE',  V.  u.     To  induce  again.        Daniel. 

REI'J\rEC-KE,  n.  [Ger.,  the  fox.']  A  celebrated 
German  epic  poem,  in  high  repute  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  middle  ages.  Brande. 

RE-IN-FECT',  u, 
again. 

RE  IJV-FEC'TjI.  [L.]  The  affair  or  business  not 
having  been  done  or  accomplished.  Scudamore. 

RE-IN-PEC'TIOUS  (-shus),  a.     That  may  reinfect. 

RE-IN-FLAME',  v.  a.  To  inflame  anew;  to  re- 
kindle. -  Dryden. 

RE-IN-FORCE',  M.  {Gunnery.)  That  part  of  a 
gunnearest  to  the  breech  ;  reenforce. S^oc^wefcr. 

RE-JN-F6RCE'Mf.NT,  ii.     Reenforcement. 

EE-JN-FORM',  v.  u..   To  inform  again.  Scott. 

t  RE-IN-FUND',  V.  If,.    To  flow  in  again.       Swift. 

RE-{N-FU§E',  V.  a.     To  infuse  anew.        Oldham. 

RE-!N-GRA'T[-ATE  (-gra'slie-at),  v.  w.  To  ingra- 
tiate again ;  to  put  in  favor  again.  Milton. 

RB-JN-HAB'JT,  V.  a.     To  inhabit  again.         Mede. 

EEIN'LJSS  (ran'les),  a.  Without  rein  ;  unchecked. 
"  A  reinless,  raging  horse."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

REIN§  (ranz),  n.  pi.  [L.  ren,  pi.  renes  ;  It.  rene ; 
Sp.  ren  ;  Fr.  rein.] 

1.  The  kidneys  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

All  living  animals  are  fattest  about  the  reins  of  the  back. 

Holland. 

2.  The  heart ;  the  inward  part  considered  as 
the  seat  of  the  affections. 

The  righteous  God  trieth  the  hearts  and  reinR.    I's.  vii.  9. 
Reins  of  a  vault,  (^Arch.)  the  sides  or  walls  that  sus- 
tain the  arch.  Wright. 

RE-IN-SERT',  V.  a.     To  insert  again.       Johnson. 

EE-JN-SER'TION,  n.     The  act  of  reinserting. 

EE-IN-SPIRB',  V.  a.     To  inspire  anew.        Milton. 

RE-IN-SPIR'IT,  V.  a.     To  inspirit  again.      Foster. 

RE-JN-STALL',  V.  a.  [Fr.  reinstaller.]  [«.  rein- 
stalled ;  pp.   BEINSTALLING,   REINSTALLED.] 

To  install  anew ;  to  put  again  in  possession. 

That  alone  can  reinstall  thee 

In  David's  royal  seat,  his  true  successor.         Milton. 

RE-JN-STATE',  V.  a.  \i.  REINSTATED  ;  pp.  REIN- 
STATING, REINSTATED.]  To  instate  or  invest 
anew ;  to  replace  in  possession.  "  David  .  .  .  re- 
instated him  in  his  throne."  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

RE-JN-STATE'M^NT,  re.  The  act  of  reinstating ; 
refistablishment.  Bp.  Horsley. 

RE-{N-STA'TipN,  re.  The  act  of  reinstating;  re- 
establishment  ;  reinstatement.  Gent.  Mag. 

RE-IN-STRUCT',  v.  a.     To  instruct  anew. 

RE-JN-stlR'ANCE  (rS-in-shiSr'iins),  re.  (Law.)  An 
insurance  made  by  a  former  insurer,  his  execu- 
tors, administrators,  or  assigns,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect himself,  or  bis  estate,  from  the  risk  of  his 
former  insurance;  second  insurance.,   Bouvier. 

RE-JN-StfRE',  V.  a.    To  insure  a  second  time. 

RE-lN'T5-GRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  re,  again,  and  inte- 
gro,  inteqratus,  to  make  whole ;  integer,  whole, 
entire  ;  It.  reintegrare ;  Sp.  reintegrar  ;  Fr.  rd- 
integrer.]  To  renew  with  regard  to  any  state  or 
quality;  to  renew;  to  restore  ;  to  redintegrate. 

This  league  drove  out  all  the  Spaniards  out  of  Germany, 
and  reintegrated  that  nation  in  their  ancient  liberty.   Bacon. 

RE-IN-Tp-GRA'TION,  re.  [It.  reintegrazione ;  Sp. 
reintegracion ;  Fr.  rmitegration.]  The  act  of  re- 
integrating ;  restoration.  Maunder. 

RE-JSf-TER',  V.  It.  To  inter  a  second  time.  Howell. 

RE-IN-TER'KO-GATE,  v.  a.  [Fr.  rexnterroger.'] 
To  interrogate  again.  Cotgrave. 

RE-IN-THRONE',  v.  a.     See  Reentheone. 
t  EE-IN-THRON'rZE,  v.  a.  To  refin throne.  Howell. 
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RE-IN-TlCE',  V.  It.    To  intice  again.        Warner. 

RE-IN-TRO-DUCE',  V.  a.     [It.  reintrodurre^    To 
introduce  again.  N.  A.  Rev. 

RE-IN-TRO-DUC'T£ON,  re.    A  second  or  repeated 
introduction.  '  Blackstone. 

RE-IN-tJN'DATE,    v.   u..      To    inundate    or   sub- 
merge again.  Caldwell. 

RE-IN-VEST',  t).  a.     To  invest  anew. 

They  reinvest  thee  in  white  innocence.  Vonne, 

RE-JN-VES'Tl-GATE,  V.  a.    To  investigate  agaiij. 

RE-IN-VES-TI-GA'TION,  re.     A  second  investiga- 
tion. '  Moses  Stuart. 

EE-IN-VEST'MENT,  n.    A  second  or  repeated  in- 
vestment. Wright. 

RE-IN-VIG'OE-ATE,    V.    a.      To    invigorate    or 
strengthen  again.  Smith. 


RE-IN-VITE',  V.  a. 
second  time. 


[Fr.  reinviter.]    To  invite  a 
Quackenbos. 

RE-IN-VOLVE',  Y).  ((.     To  involve  anew.     Milton. 

REIS-EF-FEJV' DI,  n.  The  title  of  one  of  the 
chief'Turkish  officers  of  state. 

;0®-  The  Reis-effendi  is  chancellor  of  the  empire 
and  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  which  capacities 
he  negotiates  with  tile  ambassadors  and  interpreters 
of  foreign  nations.    Brande. 

EE-IS'SU-A-BLE  (re-ish'u-j-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
reissued.'     "  Reissuable  notes."  Bouvier. 

RE-IS'SUE  (re-ish'v),  V.  u..  &  m.     To  issue  again. 

t  REIT  (ret),  n.  Sedge  or  sea-weed.  Bp.  Richardson. 

t  REIT'JIR  (rit'er),  n.  [Ger.  areider.]  A  rider  ;  a 
trooper,  —  especially  a  soldier  of  the  German 
cavalry  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries ;  a  rut- 
ter.  —  See  Rlitter.  Brande. 

EE-lT'^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  re,  again,  and  itero, 
iteratus,  to  do  a  second  time  ;  It.  reiterare ;  Sp. 
reiterar  ;  Fr.  reiterer.]  [i.  reiterated  ;  pp. 
REITERATING,  REITERATED.]  To  do  again  and 
again  ;  to  iterate  or  repeat  again. 

He  [Christ]  hath  taught  us  that  to  reiterate  the  same  re- 
quests will  not  be  vain.  Smalndge. 

Syn.  —  See  Repeat. 

RE-IT'^R-ATE,  u..  Repeated  again  and  again. 
[u.]         "  Southey. 

RB-IT'^E-AT-CD-LY,  ad.  By  reiteration;  re- 
peatedly. '  Phil.  Mag. 

EB-iT-5R-A'TI0N,  re.  [L.  reiteratio ;  It.  reitera- 
zione  ;  Sp.  reiteracion  ;  Fr.  reitiration^  The 
act  of  reiterating  ;  repetition.  Boyle. 

RP-IT'^R-A-TIVE,  re.     1.  A  word  or  a  part  of  a 

word  that  is  repeated.     "  Prittle-prattle  is  a  re- 

ite7'ative  of  prattle."  Booth. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  verb  that  expresses  repeated 

or  intense  action.  Dr.  A,  Murray. 

Ejp-JECT',  V.  a.  [L.  rejicio,  rejeetus  ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  jacio,  to  throw  ;  Fr.  rejeter.]  \i.  re- 
jected ;  pp.  REJECTING,  REJECTED.] 

1.  To  throw  aside  as  useless  or  evil ;  to  cast 
off;  to  discard ;  to  repel ;  to  exclude  ;  to  eject. 

Let  principles  ...  be  admitted  or  rejected  according  as  they 
are  found  to  agree  or  disagree  with  it.  Beaitie. 

Thou  hast . rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord;  and  the  Lord 
hath  rejected  thee  from  being  king  over  Israel.   1  Sam.  xv.  26. 

2.  To  refuse  to  receive  or  to  accept ;  to  de- 
cline ;  to  repudiate  ;  to  disapprove  ;  to  slight. 

Because  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will  also  reject 
thee,  that  thou  shalt  be  bo  priest  to  me.  Mos.  iv.  6. 

Syn. —  See  Disapprove,  Refuse. 

E5-JE0T'A-BLE,  u.     That  may  be  rejected. 

fRE-JJlC-TA'N^-OUS,  B.  [L.rejectaneus.]  Not 
chosen  or  received;  rejected.  More. 

E^l-JEOT'ED,  p.  a.  Thrown  away  ;  cast  aside  ; 
discarded  ;  repelled ;  refused ;  slighted. 

E3;-JECT'?R,  «.     One  who  rejects.  Clarke. 

RE-JEC'TION,  re.  [L.  rejectio  ;  It.  rejezione ;  Fr. 
rejection.]     The  act  of  rejecting ;  refusal. 

t  RE-jpC-TI"TIOUS  (r5-jek-tIshVs),  a.  Implying 
rejection.  Cudworth. 

Rjp-jfiCT'JVE,  u..  That  rejects  j  rejecting.  Wright. 

R5-j£CT'MENT,  re.  Rejection :  — that  which  is 
rejected  or  thrown  away.  Clarke. 


RELAPSE 

R^-JOICB',  V,  a.  [Sp.  regocijar;  Fr.  rijcnjir.— 
See' Joy.]  \i.  rejoiced  ;  pp.  rejoicing,  re- 
joiced.] To  give  or  impart  joy  to;  to  make 
joyful;  to  gladden;  to  exhilarate. 

Whoso  loveth  wisdom  rejoiceth  his  father.     Prov.  xxix.3. 

R5-Jo!0E',  V.  n.    To  feel  or  experience  joy  or 
gladness ;  to  be  joyful  or  glad ;  to  exult. ' 
liejoice  in  the  Lord  alway ;  and  again  I  say,  Rejoice. 

Fhil.  iv.  4. 

We  rejoice  at  the  fortunate  event  which  has  made  another 

happy.  ■  Copan. 

tR^-JOlCE',  re.    The  act  of  rejoicing.      Browne. 

t  EE-JOlCE'M^NT,  n.     Rejoicing.  Golding. 

R5-JOI9'5E,  m.     One  who  rejoices.  Wotton. 

Rf;-J0l9'!NG,  re.     1.   Expression  of  joy.     Nelson. 

He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth.  bearing  precicPus  seed, 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringinghis  sheaves 
with  him.  Fs,  cxxvi.  6. 

2.  Subject  of  joy ;  means  of  enjoyment. 

TJiy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  mine 
heart.  Jer.  xv.  16. 

R^l-JOiqj'JNG-LY,  ad.    With  joy  ;  with  exultation. 
RE-JOIN',  V.  a.     [Ft.  rejoindre.]     [i.  rejoined; 

pp.  REJOINING,  rejoined.] 

1.  To  join  again  ;  to  reunite.  Browne. 

2.  To  meet  again.  Pope. 

Receive  the  one,  and  soon  the  other 

Will  follow  to  r^oin  his  brother.  Cowper. 

R^-JOIN',  V.  re.  1.  To  answer  to  a  reply.  Dryden. 

2.  {Law.)  In  pleading,  to  answer  a  plaintiff's 

replication  by  some  matter  of  fact.  Burrill. 

R^-JOIN'D^R,  n.     1.  An  answer  to  a  reply. 

2.  {Law.)  In  pleading,  a  defendant's  answer 

of  fact  to  a  plaintiff 's  replication.  Burnll. 

Syn. —  See  Answee,  Replication. 

t  Rf-JOIN'DjpR,  V.  n.  To  make  a  reply.  Hammond. 

tE?-JOlN'DURB,  n.     A  joining  again.         Shak. 

RE-JOINT',  V.  a.     1.   To   reunite   the  joints   of. 

"  Ezekiel  saw  dry  bones  rejointed."        Barrow. 

2.  To  fill  up  with  fresh  mortar  the  old  joints 

of,  as  walls.  Francis. 

t  RE-JOLT',  n.     A  repeated  jolt  or  shock.   South. 

t  R?-JOLT',  V.  a.  To  shake  again  or  back,  as 
with  a  sudden  jerk ;  to  rebound.  Locke, 

t  Efj-JOtJEN'  (r?-jUrii'),  v.  a.  [Fr.  reajourner.] 
To  adjourn  ;  to  postpone  ;  to  defer.         Wotton. 

t  R^-JOURN'M^NT,  re.    Adjournment.       North. 

RE-JUDpE',  V.  a.  To  judge  anew ;  to  reexamine ; 
to  call  to  a  new  trial.  Pope. 


RE-JU'VP-NATE,  v.  I 
make  young  again. 


To  restore  youth  to  ;  to 
Ed.  Rev. 


RE-JU-VE-NES'C^NCE,  re.  [L.  re,  again,  back, 
and  juvenesco,  juvenescens,  to  reach  the  age  of 
youth ;  Juvenis,  a  youth.]  Renewal  of  youth  ; 
state  of  being  young  again.  Chesterfield. 

RE-JU-VE-NES'CEN-Cy,  re.     Rejuvenescence. 

Rp-JU-Vp-NES'CENT,  u..  Becomingyoung again ; 
renewing  youth.  Gent.  Mag. 

RE-JU'VE-NIZE,  V.  a.  To  make  young  again  ;  to 
rejuvenate.  Clarke. 

EE-KlN'DLE,  v.  a.     To  kindle  again.  Cheyne. 

RE-KING',  V.  a.     To  make  king  again.     Warner. 

tR5-KN6WL'ED5fE    (re-nol'ej),   v.   a.       To   ac- 
knowledge. Vdal. 
EE-LADE',  V.  a.     To  lade  anew.                Pennant. 

RELMS  (re-la'),  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  relinquo,  re- 
lictus,  to  leave.]  {Fort.)  A  narrow  walk,  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  between  the  rampart  and  the 
ditch,  to  receive  the  earth  which  may  be  washed 
do\vn  from  the  former.  Brande. 

EE-LAND',  V.  a.  &  n.     To  land  again.   A.  Smith. 

RE-LApse',  v.  re.  [L.  relator,  relapsus ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  labor,  to  fall  or  slip.]    \i.  relapsed  ; 

pp.  RELAPSING,  RELAPSED.] 

1.  To  slip  or  slide  back ;  to  fall  back; 

Relapsing  from  a  necessary  guide.  Dryden. 

2.  To  return  to  a  former  state,  as  of  vice  or 
error ;  to  backslide. 

The  oftener  he  hath  relapsed,  the  more  significations  he 
ought  to  give  of  the  truth  of  his  repentance.  Bp.  Taylor. 
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3.  To  fall  back  or  return  from  a  state  of  con- 
valescence or  recovery. 

He  was  not  well  cured,  and  would  have  relapsed.     Wiseman. 

R^-lApse',  n.    [Fr.  relaps.] 

1.  A  return  or  falling  back  into  a  former 
state,  particularly  of  vice  or  error ;  lapse.  Milton. 

2.  Keturn  from  a  state  of  convalescence  or 
recovery.  Spenser. 

3.  t  A  person  fallen  back  into  vice  or  error ; 
relapser.  "  Many  other  priests  .  .  .  would  pursue 
me  as  a  relapse."  Ex.  of  W.  Thorpe^  1407. 

R^-LAPS'5:R,  n.  One  who  relapses,  as  into  vice 
or  error ;  a  backslider.  Bp.  Hall. 

R^-LATE',  V.  a.  [L.  refero,  relatus;  re,  again, 
back,  and  fero,  to  bring  ;  Sp.  relatar ;  Fr.  re- 
later.]    \i.  RELATED  ;  pp.  RELATING,  RELATED.] 

1.  t  To  bring  back ;  to  return  or  restore. 

Till  morrow  next  again 
Both  light  of  heaven  and  strength  of  men  relate.       Spenser. 

2.  To  give  an  account  of;  to  tell ;  to  recite ; 
to  narrate  ;  to  recount ;  to  rehearse. 

Truth  she  relates  in  a  aublimer  strain 

Than  all  the  tales  the  boldest  Greeks  could  feign.    Waller. 

3.  To  ally  by  kindred. 

Avails  thee  not 
To  whom  related  or  by  whom  begot; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains.  Pope. 

To  relate  one's  self,  to  express  one's  thoughts  in 
speaking. 
Syn.  — See  Disclose,  Tell. 

Rjgl-LATE',  V.  n.  To  have  relation  or  respect;  to 
pertain  ;  to  refer  ;  to  belong ;  to  appertain. 

All  negative  . . .  words  relate  to  positive  ideas.  Locke. 

R^l-LAT'^D,  p.  a.  1.  Allied  by  kindred ;  connected 

by  blood  or  alliance;  akin;  combined.       Pope. 

2.  {Mus.)  Relative.  —  See  Relative.  Dwight. 

R^-LAT'^R,  n.     One  who  relates  ;  a  narrator. 

RJ^-^AT'fNG,  p.  a.  Having  relation  or  reference  ; 
respecting;  pertaining;  belonging;  relative. 

R^^-LA  'TION,  n.  [L.  relatio  ;  It.  relazione  ;  Sp. 
relacion ;  Fr.  relation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  relating;  narration;  recital; 
account ;  narrative ;  detail.  Burnet, 

2.  Connection  between  things  as  a  subject  of 
the  understanding. 

Of  the  eternal  relations  and  fitnesses  of  things  we  know 
nothing.  Beattie. 

Of  all  relations,  the  relations  of  number  are  the  clearest, 
and  most  accurately  appreciated.  Fleming. 

All  created  beings  bear  the  necessary  relation  of  servants 
to  God.  South. 

3.  Respect ;  reference  ;  regard.  Locke. 

I  have  been  importuned  to  make  some  observations  on  this 
art  in  relation  to  its  agreement  with  poetry.  Dryden. 

4.  Connection  by  consanguinity  or  affinity ; 
alliance  by  blood  or  by  marriage ;  relationship  ; 
kindred ;  connection ;  family  tie. 

Are  we  not  to  pity  and  supply  the  poor,  though  they  have 
norelation  to  usi"  No  relation"!  That  cannot  be.  The  gospel 
styles  them  all  our  brethren ;  nay,  they  have  a  nearer  r^ation 
to  us  — our  fellow-members;  and  both  these  from  their  rela- 
iitrn  toour  Saviour himselti  who  calls  them  his  brethren. ^jjrai. 

5.  A  person  connected  by  blood  or  by  mar- 
riage ;  a  kinsman  or  a  kinswoman  ;  a  relative. 

Dependants,  friends,  relations. 

Savaged  by  woe,  forget  the  tender  tie.  Thomson. 

Jf^f  Relations,  in  a  will,  means  persons  entitled  ac- 
cording to  the  statute  of  distribution.    Burrill. 

6.  {Law.)  The  carrying  back  of  an  act  or 
proceeding  to  some  past  time,  and  giving  it  va- 
lidity or  operation  from  such  time.  Burrill. 

7.  (Math,)  A  term  used  in  reference  to  two 
quantities  which  have  something  in  common  by 
means  of  which  they  may  be  compared ;  as, 
"  The  relations  of  equality  and  inequality "  ; 
**  The  relation  of  equivalency,"  &c.         Davies. 

Inharmonic  relation,  (Mas.)  the  introduction  of  a  dis-. 
sonant  sound  not  heard  in  the  preceding  chord. Smnde. 

Syn. —  Relation  BigmfyBS  the  state  of  being  related, 
and  a  person  related  ;  relative,  a  person  related.  Re- 
lations and  relatives  denote  persons  related  by  birth, 
also  often  including  those  related  by  marriage,  iin- 
(Zreti  properly  denotes  persons  related  by  blood,  hut  it 
is  also  frequently  used  to  include  persons  related  by 
marriage  ;  kinsman^  one  related  by  blood,  or  oneof  the 
same  family  or  race.  —  See  Account,  Narration. 

r;5-LA'TI0N-AL,  «..  Having,  or  implying,  rela- 
tion. ^     "       '  Ch.  Oh. 

R^-LA'TIQN-IST,  n.     A  relative,     [r.]    Browne. 

R^-LA'TION-SHIp,  n.  State  of  being  related,  as 
by  blood  or  by  alliance ;  connection.  Blaekstone. 


RfiL'A-TXVE,  a.  [L.  relativus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  relati- 
ve ;'¥t.  relatif.] 

1.  Having  relation  or  reference  ;  connected 
with ;  belonging  to ;  respecting ;  relating.  Locke. 

2.  Considered  not  absolutely,  but  as  belong- 
ing to,  or  respecting,  something  else ;  depend- 
ing on,  or  incident  to,  relation. 

Every  thing  sustains  both  an  absolute  and  a  relative  ca- 
pacity. South, 

3.  Having  close  or  obvious  connection ;  par- 
ticular; special;  positive;  definite. 

I  '11  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this:  the  play  's  the  thing 
Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king,        Sha^. 

4.  {Logic.)  Noting  a  term  which  implies  re- 
lation; not  absolute  ;  diS  father,  son.     Whately, 

5.  {Gram.)  Relating  to  another  word,  to  a 
sentence,  a  part  of  a  sentence,  or  a  phrase, 
caXled.  the  a?itecedent;  as,  "  Relative  ■pronouTis." 

j8®=The  relative  pronouns  are  who,  which,  and  tliat. 

6.  {Mus.)  Noting  chords,  modes,  or  keys, 
which,  differing  from  each  other  in  only  a  few 
tones,  admit  of  an  easy  and  natural  transition 
from  one  to  the  other  ;  related.  Dwight. 

REL'A-TIVE,  n.  1.  Something  having  relation 
to  something  else.  Locke. 

2.  A  person  connected  by  blood  or  alliance  ; 
a  relation.  "Friends  and  relatives,"  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  {Gram.)  A  word  relating  to  an  antecedent ; 
a  relative  pronoun.  Ascham. 

4.  {Logic.)  A  relative  term,  Whately. 
Syn.  —  See  Relation. 

REL'A-TiVE-LY,  ad.  In  relation  to  something 
else  ;  not  absolutely.  More. 

REL'A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  rela- 
tive, or  having  relation.  Johnson. 

REL-A-Tlv'I-TY,n.  Relativeness.  [r.]  Coleridge. 

R^I-LA'TOR,  n.  {Laio.)  A  person  in  whose  behalf 
certain  writs  are  issued,  such  as  attachments 
for  contempt,  writs  of  mandamus,  and  informa- 
tions in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto.     Burrill. 

R^-LA'TRIX,  n.  {Law.)  A  female  relator  or  pe- 
titioner. Judge  Story. 

R^g-LAX',  V.  a.  [L.  relaxo;  re,  again,  back,  and 
laxo,  to  loose;  laxus,  loose;  It.  rilassare ;  Sp. 
relajar  ;  Fr.  reldcher,    rSlaxer.]      [i.  relaxed  ; 

pp.    RELAXING,  RELAXED.] 

1.  To  loosen  ;  to  slacken  ;  to  make  less  tense, 
tight,  or  close; — to  unstring;  to  weaken. 

Horror  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relaxed.    Milton. 

2.  To  make  less  severe  or  rigorous  ;  to  remit ; 
to  abate  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  diminish ;  to  reduce. 

Not  till  that  day  shall  Jove  relax  his  rage.  Pope. 

3.  To  unbend;  to  ease;  to  divert;  to  amuse. 
'*  Conversation  relaxes  the  student."      Johnson. 

4.  To  relieve  from  constipation,  as  the  bowels. 

R?-LAX',  V.  n.  To  abate  in  severity,  rigorous- 
ness,  or  effort;  to  become  lax  or  loose ;  to  un- 
bend. Prior. 

f  r;5-L^X',  71.    Relaxation.  FeUham. 

R^-LAX',  w.     Relaxed ;  loose ;  lax.     [r.]  Bacon. 

R^l-LAX'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  relaxed  or  re- 
mitted,    [r.]  Barrow. 

R^-LAX'ANT,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that  dimin- 
ishes the  tension  of  organs.  Dunglison. 

REL-AX-A'TION  [rel-^ks-a'shun,  W.  J.  F.  Sm.  R. ; 
re-laks-a'shun,  ^.  P.  E.  Ja.  C.  Wr.  Wb.\  n.  [L. 
relaxatio  ;  It.  rilassazione ;  Sp.  relajacion ;  Fr. 
relaxation.] 

1.  The  act  of  relaxing  or  the  state  of  being 
relaxed ;  diminution  of  tension.  Bacon. 

2.  Cessation  or  remission  of  restraint. 5?imc^. 

3.  Remission  or  abatement  of  rigor  or  sever- 
ity. "  Relaxations  of  the  laws."  Waterla^id. 

4:  Remission  of  attention  or  application; 
diversion;  amusement;  recreation. 

There  would  be  no  business  in  solitude,  nor  proper  relax- 
ations in  business.  Addison, 

Syn.  —  See  Amusement. 

R]E;-LAX'A-TiVE,  n.  That  which  relaxes  ;~  a  re- 
laxant. "  You  must  use  relaxatives."  B.  Jonson. 

R^-lAx'A-TIVE,  a.     Tending  to  relax.         Good. 

R]p-LAX[|NG,  jo.  a.  Tending  to  relax  or  weaken; 
loosening;  remitting. 


R^l-LAY',  71.      [Fr.  relais;  from  L.  relinquo,  re- 
lictus,  to  leave.  Landais.] 

1.  In  hunting,  a  supply  of  dogs  kept  in  readi- 
ness at  certain  places  to  relieve  others  that  have 
become  wearied  in  the  pursuit.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  supply  of  horses  on  the  road  to  relieve 
others  in  a  journey.  Davenant. 

3.  A  supply  of  any  thing  laid  up  or  kept  in 
store.     *' Relays  of  ^oy."  Young. 

4.  Ground  laid  up  in  fallow.  C.  Richardson. 
RE-LAY',  v.  a.  To  lay  again.  Smollett. 
R^-LEAS'A-BLE, «.  That  may  be  released.  Selden. 
R^^-LEASE'  (re-les'),  v.  a.     [L,  relinquo,  to  leave  ; 

relaxo,  to  loosen  ;  It.  relassare,  to  loosen,  to  re- 
lax ;  rilasciare,  to  release ;  lassare,  lasciare,  to 
leave;  Sp.  re/a/ar;  Fr.reldche?'.  —  Goth,  liusaii, 
to  loose.  —  See  Loose.]  \i.  released  ;  pp.  re- 
leasing, RELEASED.] 

1.  To  set  free  or  at  liberty  ;  to  liberate ;  to 
unloose;  to  disengage;  to  discharge;  to  deliver. 

Pilate  said  unto  them.  Whom  will  ye  that  1  release  unto 

you?  Barabbas,  or  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ?  Matt,  sxvii.17. 

He  then  released  the  monsters  from  their  toil.      Fawkes. 

2.  To  let  go,  as  a  claim  ;  to  quit ;  to  give  up. 
Every  creditor  that  lendeth  aught  unto  his  neighbor  shall 

release  it.  J)eut.  xv.  2. 

He  had  been  base  had  he  released  his  right,        Dryden. 

3.  t  To  relax  ;  to  slacken  ;  to  loosen.  Hooker. 
Syn.  — See  Deliver,  Disengage. 

R^-LEASE',  n.  1.  A  setting  free  or  at  hberty; 
liberation;  deliverance. 

To  work  their  cousin  Mortimer's  release 
Out  of  the  rebel  Owen  Olendower'e  hands.       Daniel. 
From  years  of  pain  one  moment  of  release.  Prior. 

2,  Relinquishment  or  renunciation  of  some 
right  or  claim ;  discharge  from  obligation.5acon. 

The  king  made  a  great  feast,  and  made  a  release  to  the 
provinces,  and  gave  gifts.  Esth.  ii.  18. 

3.  {Law.)  A  relinquishment  of  some  right  or 
claim  by  one  person  in  favor  of  another  ;  — the 
conveyance  of  a  man's  interest  or  right  in  a 
thing  to  another  who  has  possession  thereof  or 
some  estate  therein.  Burrill. 

,egf  The  conveyance  corresponding  with  a  release 
at  common  law  is,  in  the  U.  S.,  a  quit-claim  deed. 
Burrill. 

Syn,  —  See  Deliverance. 

R^-LEASE'm:PNT,  ■«.  The  act  of  releasing;  re- 
lease,    [r.]  Milton. 

Rg-LEAS'^R,  u.     One  who  releases  or  sets  free. 

REL':g-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  relego,  relegatus.]  To 
banish;  to  send  into  exile.  Bp.  Taylor.  Burke. 

REL-:^-GA'TIOi\,  n.  [L.  relegatio.]  {Old  Eng. 
Law.)  Banishment  for  a  time  only.         Burrill. 

R:g-LENT',  V.  a,  [It.  rallentare  ;  Fr.  ralentir.  — 
From  L.  lentus,  pliant,  slow  ;  lenis,  soft.]  [«.  re- 
lented ;  pp.  RELENTING,  RELENTED.] 

1.  To  make  slower  ;  to  abate  the  velocity  of; 
to  slacken;  to  remit.  "Oftentimes  he  would 
relent  his  pace."  Spenser. 

2.  To  soften ;  to  mollify.  Spenser. 

3.  To  dissolve;  to  melt.  "A  pearl  which 
nothing  can  relent."  Davies. 

R^-LENT',  V.  n.    1.  To  soften  ;  to  grow  less  hard. 

Pope. 


"When  opening  buds  salute  the  welcome  day, 
And  earth,  relenting,  feels  tlie  genial  ray. 

2.  To  melt ;  to  dissolve. 


Salt  of  tartar,  brought  to  fusion,  and  placed  in  a  cellar, 

will,  in  a  few  minutes,  begin  to  relent.  Boyle. 

All  nature  mourns,  the  skies  relent  in  showers.  Pope. 

3. 'To  grow  less  intense,  as  fire.  Dighy. 

4.  To  soften  in  temper;    to  grow  tender  or 
lenient;  to  feel  compassion  ;  to  forbear. 

Can  you  behold 
My  tears,  and  not  once  re-leni?  Shak. 

fR^-L'BNT',  It.     Dissolved;  melted.  Vulg.Horm. 

t R^-LENT',  •/&.     Remission;  stay.  Spenser. 

R^-LENT'ING,  n.     The  state  of  relenting  or  be- 
coming com.passionate ;  compassion. 

RJ^-LENT'L^SS,  a.  Unrelenting;  unpitying ;  un- 
moved by  kindness,  tenderness,  or  pity  ;  uncom- 

passionate  ;  implacable  ;  unforgiving  ;  cruel. 

Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Implacable. 

Rg-LENT'L^ISS-LY,  ad.   In  a  relentless  manner ; 
without  compassion  or  pity.  Ed.  Rev. 

R]^-LENT'L:gSS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  re- 
lentless ;  implacability.  Milman, 
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RELENTMENT 

tR?-L£NT'M?NT,  n.  The  state  of  relenting; 
compassion  or  pity.  Taylor. 

RE-LES-SEE',  n.  {Law.)  One  to  whom  a  release 
is  executed.  Blackstone. 

RE-LES-SOR'  (130),  n.  {Law.)  One  who  exe- 
cutes a  release.  Blackstone. 

RE-LET',  V.  u.     To  let  or  lease  again.     Qu.  Rev. 

REL'e-VANCE,    ;  „.     2..  The  state  of  being  rel- 
R£l'5-VAN-CY,  )  evant.  Burnet. 

2.  {Scotch  Law.)  Sufficiency  to  infer  the  con- 
clusion. Smart. 

REL'5-VANT,  a.  [Fr.  relever,  relevant^  to  raise 
again,  to  relieve  ;  from  L.  relevo  ;  re,  again,  and 
levo,  to  raise  ;  levis,  light.] 

1.  Relieving  ;  lending  aid,  Pownall. 

2.  Relating  to  the  point;  pertinent;  appli- 
cable.    "  Relevant  evidence."  Bouvier, 

fREL-Jp-VA'TION,  yt.     A  raising  up.  Bailey, 

R5-LI-A-B[L'l-TY,n.  The  state  of  being  reliable  ; 
reliableness.  Colei-idge. 

R;P-LI'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  relied  upon  or  con- 
fided in  ;  trustworthy.   D.  Webster.    N,  B.  Rev. 

It  is  very  difticuU  to  gain  reliable  information.       Sir  R.  Peel. 

The  expository  satisfactory  and  reliable.  Ec,  Rev, 

That  which  is  pcrliapa  the  most  brilliant  of  all  histories 

eeems  about  the  least  reliable  of  any.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

fl®^  Reliable  (together  with  its  derivatives,  reli- 
ability and  reliableness)  is  a  very  modern  word,  re- 
cently often  met  with ;  and  it  has  the  sanction  of 
some  highly  respectable  anfhorities;  but  it  is  ill- 
formed,  and  it  cannot  properly  have  the  signification 
in  which  it  is  always  used.  Potential  passive  adjec- 
tives in  able  [see  Able]  are  derived  from  active 
verbs,  as  allow,  allowable  ;  but  adjectives  derived  from 
neuter  verbs  do  not  admit  of  this  passive  sense,  as  per- 
isk,  perishable.  In  order  to  form  a  passive  adjective 
from  rehjj  we  must  annex  on  or  upon,  and  give  it 
the  ludicrous  form  relionable  or  reliuponable,  which 
would  properly  signify, '' that  maybe  relied  on  or 
upon."  The  adjective  uncomeatable,  found  in  the 
Tatler,  and  inserted  by  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary,  is 
formed  on  the  same  principle  ;  and  Johnson  proper- 
ly styles  it  *'  a  low,  corrupt  word  ;  "  but  uvcomeable, 
if  there  were  such  a  word,  would  not  admit  of  the 
sense,  "  not  to  be  come  at." 

RJP-LI'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  relia- 
ble; reliability.  Wright. 

R?-LI'ANCE,  n.   Trust ;  confidence  ;  dependence. 

Heliance  on  the  divine  mercies.  S.  Richardson. 

An  humble  behavior  towai'ds  God,  and  a  dutiful  reliance 

on  his  providence.  Atterbury. 

RJJ-LI'ANT,  a.     Having   reliance  or  confidence  ; 

confident.  Ec.  Rev. 

REL'IC,  n.     [L.  reliqum  ;  relinquo,  to  leave  ;  It.  ^ 

Sp.  reliquia  ;  Fr.  relique.'] 

1.  That  which  is  left  or  remains  after  loss  or 
decay  of  the  rest.  "  A  relic  of  a  saint."  Chaucer. 

Shall  we  go  see  the  relics  of  this  town  ?  Shak. 

This  church  is  very  rich  in  rehcs.    Among  the  rest  they 

show  a  fragment  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  Addison. 

2.  The  body  of  a  deceased  person;  a  corpse  ; 
remains  ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural. 

Shall  our  relics  second  birth  receive?  Friar. 

Thy  relics,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  shrine  intrust.         Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Remains. 

t  REL'IC-LY,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  relics.  Donne. 

REL'ICT,  71.  [L.  relinquo,  relictus,  relicta,  to 
leave,  to  forsake.]  A  woman  whose  husband 
is  dead  ;  a  widow.  Garth.     liamkiiis. 

R^-LICT'JjlD,  p.  a.  {Law.)  Left  permanently  un- 
covered, as  land  by  the  retreat  of  the  sea  or 
other  water.  Bouvier. 

RIJ-LIC'TION,  n.  {Law?)  Land  left  permanently 
uncovered  by  the  retreat  of  the  sea  or  other 
water.  Bouvier. 

RE-LIEP'  (re-isf')»  '>^-     [See  Relieve.] 

1.  Removal  or  alleviation  of  calamity,  pain, 
sorrow,  or  other  evil;  redress:  succor;  help; 
aid.    "  Charitable  reliefs  of  the  needy."  Sandys. 

Thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen, 

Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  removes  or   alleviates    pain, 

sorrow,  or  other  evil ;  means  of  exemption.  Fell. 

So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  reli<if 

From  future  shame.  I>n/den. 

3.  Release  or  dismission  of  sentinels  from 
their  post  by  the  substitution  of  fresh  ones,  or 
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a  fresh  detachment  of  troops,  ordered  to  re- 
place those  already  upon  duty.  Stocqueler. 
For  this  relief  mucli  thanks;  'tis  bitter  cold.  HhaJc. 
4.  {Old  Eng.  8c  Scotch  Laxo.)  A  sum  of  money 
paid  by  the  heir  of  a  deceased  tenant,  by  way 
of  fine  or  composition  with  the  lord,  for  taking 
up  the  estate  which  was  lapsed,  or  fallen  in,  by 
the  death  of  the  last  tenant.                     Burrill. 

R^-LIEP',  n.     [It.  rilievo  ;  Sp.  relieve ;  Fr.  relief.] 

1.  {Sculp.)  That  species  of  sculpture  in  which 
the  figures  project  or  stand  out  from  the  ground 
or  plane  on  which  they  are  formed  ;  rilievo. 

j^^  There  are  three  kinds  of  reli^:  bass-relief  (bas~ 
so-rUieoo),  in  which  the  figures  project  but  little  from 
the  ground  on  wliich  they  are  sculptured  ;  demi-relief 
(demi  or  meizo-rilievo),  in  which  the  figures  stand  out 
about  half  their  natural  proportions  ;  and  hiirh-relief 
(alto-rilievo),  in  which  the  figures  stand  completely 
out  from  the  ground,  being  attached  to  it  only  in  a  few 
places,  and  in  others  worked  entirely  around  like  a 
single  statue.   Brande. 

2.  {Paint.)  The  apparent  prominence  or 
standing  out  of  a  figure  from  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  painted.  Johnson. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  projection  of  a  figure  or  orna- 
ment from  the  ground  or  plane  on  which  it  is 
formed.  Brande. 

4.  {Fo7-t.)  The  projection  or  prominence  of  a 
work  above  the  ground-plan.     Glos.  Mil.  Terms. 

5.  The  exposure  of  any  thing  by  the  proxim- 
ity of  something  different.  Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Aid,  Redress. 

R^l-LIEF'L^SS,  a.     Destitute  of  relief.      Savage. 

Rfi-Li'^R,  n.     One  who  rehes.  Beau.  %  Fl. 

R^.-LIEV'A-BLE  (re-lev'?-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
relieved.  Hale. 

R^I-LIEVE'  (re-lev'),  v.  a.  {L.relevo,  to  lift  up  or 
raise  again,  to  relieve ;  re,  again,  back,  and 
levo,  to  raise ;  levis,  light ;  It.  rilevare ;  Sp.  re- 
levar ;  Fr.  relever.  —  A.  S.  hlifan^  to  lift.]    \i. 

RELIEVED  ;   pp.  RELIEVING,  RELIEVED.] 

1.  +  To  lift  or  raise  up  again.  Piers  Plouhman. 

2.  To  raise  or  remove  pain,  sorrow,  or  other 
evil  from  ;  to  free  from  any  evil  ;  to  succor  ;  to 
help  ;  to  aid.     ^^  Relieve  the  poor."         Dryden. 

The  Lord  preserveth  the  strangers;  he  relieveth  the  father- 
less and  widows.  Ps.  cxlvi.  9. 
"When  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil.  Milton. 

3.  To  remove  or  alleviate  ;  to  allay  ;  to  miti- 
gate ;  to  lessen  ;  as,  '*  To  relieve  distress." 

That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night, 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much.  Shak. 

4.  To  release  or  dismiss  from  a  post  or  sta- 
tion, as  sentinels,  by  substituting  fresh  ones. 

Relieve  the  sentries  that  have  watched  all  night.     Dryden. 

5.  To  right,  as  by  law ;  to  redress,     Johnson. 

6.  To  abate  or  diminish  the  severity  or  incon- 
venience of,  by  the  interposition  or  juxtaposition 
of  something  dissimilar  or  contrasting. 

The  poet  must  not  encumber  his  poem  with  too  much 
business,  but  sometimes  relieve  the  subject  with  amoral  re- 
flection. Addvion. 

7.  To  assist;  to  help;  to  support;  to  sustain. 

Parallels,  or  like  relations,  alternately  relieve  each  other; 
when  neither  will  pass  asunder,  yet  are  they  plausible  to- 
gether. Browne. 

Syn.  — See  Allay,  Help. 

t  Rjp-LIEVE'M^NT,  7t.     Release;  relief.  Weeve^: 

Rj^-LIEV'ipR,  71.  1.  One  whoorthat  whichrelieves. 

2.  {Gimnery.)  An  iron  ring  with  a  handle,  for 

disengaging  the  searcher  of  a  gun.     Stocqueler. 

R^l-LIEV'^NG,  j9.  a.     That  relieves  ;  assisting. 

Relieving  tackle,  (J^ant.)  a  tackle  hooked  to  the  til- 
ler, in  a  gale,  to  steer  by,  in  case  of  accident  to  the 
wheel  or  tiller-ropes.  Dana. 

RE-LIE' TO  {xQ-\h'vQ),n.  [It.  rilievo.']  The  prom- 
inence or  projection  of  a  figure  in  sculpture  or 
in  painting;  relief.  —  See  Rilievo.        Dryden. 

RE-LIGHT'  (re-llt'),  v.  a.     To  light  anew. 

R?-LT9'I0N  (re-lid'jun),  n.  [L.  religio  \  —  ac- 
cording  to  Cicero,  from  reUgo,  to  read  again ; 
according  to  Lactantius  and  others,  from  religo, 
to  bind  back  ;  It.  religione ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  religion.] 
1.  An  acknowledgment  of  our  obligation  to 
God  as  our  Creator,  with  a  feeling  of  reverence 
and  love,  and  consequent  duty  or  obedience  to 
him ;  duty  to  God  and  to  his  creatures ;  practi- 
cal piety ;  godliness  ;  devotion  ;  devoutness  ; 
holiness. 


RELINQUISH 


One  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong. 
Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace.  Milton. 

Religion  or  virtue,  in  a  large  sense,  includes  duty  to  God 
and  our  neighbor;  but,  in  a  proper  sense,  virtue  Bignifies  duty 
towards  men,  and  religion  duty  to  God.  Wafts. 

Nothing  can  inspire  religious  duty  or  animation  but  re- 
ligion. Lord  Cockburti. 

2.  A  particular  system  of  faith  or  worship. 

"We  speak  of  the  Greek,  Hindu,  Jewish,  Christian,  and 
Mohammedan  religions.  p.  Q/c. 


3.  pi.  Religious  rites. 


Milton. 


J^atural  religion,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  our 
duty  which  is  derived  from  the  light  of  nature  or  of 
reason. — Revealed  religion,  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  our  duty  which  comes  to  us  from  positive  revela- 
tion. 

Syn.  —  Religion  signifies  both  a  system  of  faith 
and  worship  and  duty  to  God,  as  the  Christian  or  Ma- 
hometan religion,  practical  religion,  or  the  religion  of 
the  heart  and  life  ;  piety,  both  duty  to  parents  and  duty 
to  God  ;  devotion,  piety  as  applied  especially  to  divine 
worship  ;  holiness,  freedom  from  sin.  Religion,  piety^ 
and  devotion  are  all  human  qualities ;  holiness,  both 
divine  and  human ;  as,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  holy 
angel,  holy  apostle  ;  religious  character  or  education  j 
pious  or  devout  person;  devout  or  devotional  feeling. — 
See  Holy. 

t  R?-LI^'IpN-A-RY,  ct.  Relating  to  religion;  pi- 
ous. **  His  religionary  professions. ".Bp.  Barlow. 

R^l-LI^'ION-A-RY,  n.  An  adherent  to  religion  ; 
a  religionist.     [11.]  Qu.  Rev. 

R^-LI^'ION-JgR,  n.     A  religionist,  [e.]    Southey. 

R5-LI^'ION-i§M,  n.  Religious  feeling  or  zeal; 
the  practice  of  religion.  Qu.  Rev. 

R^-LI^'ION-iST  (re-lid'jun-ist),  ?z.  One  who  pro- 
fesses a  religion; — generally  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  synonymous  with  bigot^  but  sometimes 
in  a  good  sense. 

The  boldest  religionists  and  mock-prophets.  More. 

An  enlightened  scholar  and  a  zealous  religionist.       Tweddel. 

R]^-Li^-!-6s'l-TY,  n.  [L.  religiosiias.]  The  qual- 
ity or  the  state  of  being  religious  ;  religious- 
ness,    [r.]  Wickliffe.     For.  Qu.  Rev. 

R]p-Li<^'IOUS  (re-lid'jus),  a.  [L.  religiosus ;  It. 
riligioso  ;  Sp.  religloso  ;  Fr.  religieux.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  religion.  Shak. 

A  religious  establishment  is  no  part  of  Christianity;  it  is 
only  the  means  of  inculcating  it.  Paley. 

2.  Reverencing  God  and  obeying  his  com- 
mands ;  disposed  to  the  duties  of  religion ;  pious ; 
godly;  devout;  holy.  '^ Religious  folk." Chaucer. 

If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  religious,  and  bridletli 
not  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth  hie  own  heart,  this  man's  re- 
ligion is  vain.  Jam,  \.  26. 

3.  Devoted  to  the  duties  of  religion.  "A  re- 
ligious life."  Shak. 

4.  Teaching  or  inculcating  religion.  "A  re- 
ligious  book."  Wotton. 

5.  Bound  by  a  vow  to  a  monastic  life,  as 
friars,  monks,  and  nuns.  Abbot.     Eden. 

6.  Devoted  or  appropriated  to  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  service  or  duties.  **  A  religious 
house."  Law. 

7.  Exact ;  strict ;  scrupulous  ;  conscientious. 
Syn.  —  See  Holy. 

R^-Li^'ioys  (re-lid'jys),  n.     One  bound  by  a  vow 
.    to  a  monastic  life,  as  a  friar,  a  monk,  a  nun,  &c. 

It  is  very  lucky  for  a  religious,  who  had  so  much  time  on 
Ills  hands.  Addison. 

She  -was  called  by  the  inspiration  of  God  to  be  a  religious. 

Retiiam. 
R^--Ligj'IOVS-LY  (re-Ud'jus-le),  ad..     1.  In  a  reli- 
gious manner  ;  piously  ;  devoutly  ;  reverently. 
2.  With  strict  observance ;  exactly  ;  punctil- 
iously ;  scrupulously  ;  conscientiously.  Horsley. 

The  privileges  justly  due  to  the  members  of  the  two  Houses 
and  their  attendants  are  religiously  to  be  maintained.  Bacon. 

RJP-LI^'IOUS-NESS  (re-lid'jus-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  the  state  of  being  religious.  Sandys. 

R^-LIN'au^NT,  a.  Relinquishing,    [n.]    Clarke. 

Re-LlN'aU^NT,  n.  One  who  relinquishes. T^''W^7i^ 

R^-LIN'aUJSH  (re-Iing'kwjsh),  v.  a.  [L.  relin- 
quo  \  re  again,  back,  and  linquo,  to  leave;  Old 
Fr.  linquer,  relinquer.]    [i.  relinquished  ;  pp. 

RELINQUISHING,  RELINQUISHED.] 

1.  To  depart  or  withdraw  from  ;  to  leave  ;  to 
quit ;  to  forsake ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon. 

The  habitation  there  was  utterly  relinguis/ied.        Abbot. 

They  placed  Irish  tenants  upon  the  lands  rell-nipiisJied  by 

the  English.  Davics. 

2.  To  give  up,  as  a  right  or  claim  ;  to  release  ; 
to  forego  ;  to  renounce  ;  to  resign;  to  abdicate. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tl,  1^,  short;   A,  Jg),  J,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HilR,  HER; 
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By  which  act  he  reUngyiskes  and  delivers  back  to  God  all 
hiB  right  to  the  use  of  that  thiug.  /South. 

Syn.  —  See  Abandon. 

Rg-LIN'aUJSH-^R,  n.    One  who  relinquishes. 

Re-UN'aU(SH-MENT,w.  The  act  of  relinquish- 
ing; abandonment;  renunciation.  Hooker. 

REL'I-QUA-RY,  n.  [It.  reliquario  ;  Sp.  relicario ; 
Fr.  reliquaire.^  A  portable  ease  for  the  relics 
of  saints  or  martyrs.  T.  Gray. 

i2E-£/QI7E' (re-lek'),  «.     [Fr.]   A  relic.  Spenser. 

RE~Ll"Q,UI-^f  n.pl.  [L,,  from  relinquo^  to  leave.] 

1.  Relics  ;  remains  :  —  fossil  remains  of  sub- 
stances. Hainilton. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  withered  remains  of  leaves 
which,  not  being  articulated  with  the  stem,  can- 
not fall  off,  but  decay  upon  it ;  induvias.  Lindley. 

RE-L[Q'UI-DATE  (re-lifc'we-dat),  v.  a.  To  liqui- 
date anew,  or  a  second  time.  Wright. 

RE-LiQ,-UI-DA'TION,  n.  A  second  or  renewed 
liquidation.  '  Clarke. 

REL'ISH,  «.  [Fr.  rel^cher,  to  lick  or  taste  anew; 
lecher,  to  lick.  Minsheu.] 

1.  The  sensation  produced  by  any  thing  on 
the  palate;  flavor;  savor;  zest;  gusto;  taste; 
—  commonly  a  pleasing  taste. 

Sweet,  bitter,  sour,  liarsh,  and  salt  are  all  the  epithets  we 
have  to  denominate  that  numberless  variety  of  relishes  to  be 
found  distinct  in  tlie  different  parts  of  the  eame  plant.  Locke. 

2.  A  small  quantity  just  perceptible;  a  taste. 

Devotion,  courage,  patience,  fortitude, 

I  have  no  relisJi  of  them.  Slia/c. 

3.  Liking  ;  fondness  ;  delight ;  appetite. 

We  have  such  a  relish  for  faction  as  to  have  lost  that  of 
wit.  Addison. 

4.  The  power  or  faculty  of  perceiving  excel- 
lence ;  sense ;  taste. 

A  man  who  has  any  i-elish  for  fine  writing.         Addison. 
JS^  *'  A  relish  of  is  actual  taste ;  a  relish  for  is  dis- 
position to  taste."     Smart. 

5.  That  which  gives  delight  or  pleasure  ;  pow- 
er of  pleasing.  Shak. 

"When  liberty  is  gone. 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  haa  lost  its  relish.       Addison. 

6.  Quality;  cast;  manner;  flavor.         Shak. 

It  preserves  some  i-elish  of  old  writing.  Fope. 

7.  Something  taken  with  food  to  increase  ap- 
petite or  the  pleasure  of  eating.  Wright. 

Syn.  — See  Taste. 
REL'ISH,  V.  a.     [i.  relished  ;  pp.  relishing, 

RELISHED.] 

1.  To  give  or  impart  an  agreeable  taste  to. 

A  savory  bit  that  served  to  relish  wine.  Dryden. 

2.  To  like  or  enjoy  the  taste  of,  as  of  some 
kind  of  food.  Smart. 

3.  To  have  a  taste  or  liking  for ;  to  be  pleased 
or  gratified  with  the  use  of ;  to  delight  in.  Shak. 

He  knows  how  to  enjoy  his  advantages,  and  relish  the 
honors  which  he  enjoyj.  Atterhury. 

4.  To  taste  or  smack  of. 

'T  is  ordered  well,  and  relisheth  the  soldier.        Beau.  If  Fl. 

RJEL'ISH,  V.  n.     1.  To  have  a  pleasing  taste. 

Their  greatest  dainties  would  not  relish  to  their  palates. 

Hakewill. 

2.  To  give  pleasure  or  delight.  Shak. 

It  would  not  have  relished  among  my  other  discredits.  Shak. 

3.  To  have  a  flavor  or  taste  ;  to  smack. 

A  theory  which,  how  much  soever  it  may  relisJi  of  wit  and 
invention,  hath  no  foundation  in  nature.  Woodward. 

REL'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  relished  ;  gust- 
able.  Orrery. 

R^L'JSH-ING,  p.  a.  Giving  a  relish;  having  a 
pleasant  taste ;  .palatable  ;  savory. 

RE -LIVE',  V.  n.     To  live,  again  ;  to  revive.  Shak. 

t  RE-LIVE',  V.  u.    To  bring  back  to  life.  Spenser. 

RE-LOAD',  V.  a.     To  load  again.  Cook. 

RE-LOAN',  V.  a.     To  loan  again.  Clarke. 

RE-LOAN',  n.     A  new  or  second  loan.        Clarke. 

RE-LO'CATE,  v,  a.     To  locate  again.         Ogilvie. 

REL-0-CA'TION,  n.     1.  A  second  location.  Scott. 
2.  {Law.)  The  renewal  of  a  lease.   Whishaw, 

RE-LOD^E'  (-15j'),  V.  a.  To  lodge  again.  Southey. 

t  RJp-LONG',  V.  a.     To  prolong.  Berners. 

t  RE-L6ve',  u.  a.     To  love  in  return.  Boyle. 
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R5-LU'C?NT,  a.  [L.  reluceo,  relucens,  to  shine 
back,  to  shine.]  Throwing  back  light ;  shining  ; 
luminous  ;  transparent ;  pellucid.        Thomson. 

R^-LUCT',  V.  n.  [L.  reluctor,  reluctans;  re, 
again,  back,  and  luctor,  to  struggle.]  To  strug- 
gle or  strive  against,     [r.]  Walton. 

R^:-LtJC'TANCE,  n.  The  act  of  struggling  against ; 
unwillingness  ;  repugnance  ;  aversion  ;  dislike. 
Syn.  — See  Repugnance.       , 

Rjp-LUC'TAN-CY,  n.  Unwillingness  ;  reluctance. 
'•  Their  reluctancy  to  separation."  Boyle. 

Rg-LUC'TANT,  a.  Striving  against;  unwilling; 
averse  ;  backward ;  loath.  Milton. 

R^-lOc'TANT-LY,  ad.  With  reluctance  or  re- 
sistance ;  with  unwillingness  ;  unwillingly. 

fRE-LUC'TATE,  v.  n.  [L.  reluctor,  rehictatus.] 
To  resist ;  to  struggle  against ;  to  reluct.  "  Their 
reluctating  consciences."    Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

t  REL-UC-TA'TION,  n.  Repugnance  ;  unwilling- 
ness. "Not  without  some  reTwc^a^io^i."    Bacon. 

R^-LQME',  v.a. 
and  lumeji,  a  ' 
die ;  to  reillumine. 


[Fr.  rallumer,  from  L.  re,  again, 
and  lume7i,  a  light.]      —    -  - 


To  light  anew ; 


to  rekin 
Shak. 


R^-LU'MJNE,  V.  a.  [L.  relumino;  It.  rallumi- 
nare.^     To  light  anew  ;  to  relume.        Johnson. 

R^-LY',  V.  n.  [re,  again,  and  lie.^  [i.  relied; 
pp.  relying,  relied.]  To  lean  or  rest  with 
confidence  ;  to  have  confidence  ;  to  trust ;  to 
depend  ;  to  confide  ;  —  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

Reason  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  universally  suflicicnt  to 
direct  us  wJiat  to  do.  South. 

No  prince  can  ever  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  that  man  who  is 
a  rebel  to  his  Creator.  Jiogers. 

R]p-MAIN',  V.  n.  [L.  remaneo  ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  maneo  (Gr.  fiivui),  to  remain  ;  It.  rimanere ; 
Sp.  remanecer.']  \i.  remained  ;  pp.  remain- 
ing, remained.] 

1.  To  abide  ;  to  continue  ;  to  endure  ;  to  stay  ; 
to  tarry.  "  We  will  remai^i  in  friendship."  Shak, 

Thon,  O  Lord,  remainest  for  ever,  thy  throne  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  Lam.  v.  19. 

2.  To  be  left  after  a  part  is  taken  away. 

And  Noah  only  remained  alive  and  they  that  were  with 
him  in  the  ark.  Gen.  vii.  ^. 

Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day;  and  that  which  re- 
mainetJi  over  lay  up  until  the  morning.  Ex.  xvi.23. 

3.  To  be  left  after  any  event. 

That  a  father  may  have  some  power  over  his  children,  is 
easily  granted:  but  that  an  elder  brother  has  so  over  his 
brethren,  remains  to  be  proved.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Continue. 

R^-MAIN',  V.  a.  To  await ;  to  be  left  to ;  to  re- 
main to.     "  While  breath  remains  thee."     [r.] 

Milton. 

RP-MAIN',  n.  1.  That  which  is  left ;  — common- 
ly in  the  plural.  —  See  Remains.  Shak. 

A  very  complete  remain  of  a  Jewish  synagogue.     Wa7ion. 
2.  t  Abode  ;  habitation;  stay.  Shak. 

RE-MAIN'DJPR,  a.  Kemaining;  refuse;  left.  "The 
remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage."  Shak. 

R^l-MAIN'DJIR,  n.  1.  That  which  remains  or  is 
left ;  remnant ;  rest ;  residue.  Hammond. 

What  madness  moves  you,  matrons,  to  destroy 

The  last  remainders  of  unhappy  Troy?  Bryden. 

2.  A  dead  body  ;  a  corpse  ;  remains. 

The  poor  remainder  of  Andronicus.  Sliak. 

3.  {Arith.)  That  which  remains  of  the  minu- 
end after  taking  away  the  subtrahend ;  the 
quantity  which  being  added  to  the  subtrahend 
will  produce  the  minuend.  Davies. 

4.  {Law.)  An  estate  limited  to  take  effect 
and  be  enjoyed  after  another  estate  is  deter- 
mined, Burrill. 

Syn. —  Rest,  remainder^  remnant,  and  residue.,  aW 
denote  the  part  separated  from  the  other,  and  left  dis- 
tinct. Rest  ig  applied  to  any  part,  large  or  small,  and 
to  persons  or  things  ;  remainder  and  remnant^  to  the 
smaller  part,  and  only  to  things.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pany or  an  estate  ;  remainder  of  provisions  ;  a  remnant 
of  cloth  ;  residue  of  property. 

R^-MAIN'D^R-MAN,  n.  {Lazo.)  One  entitled  to 
the  remainder  of  an  estate,  after  a  particular 
estate  carried  out  of  it  has  expired.        Boitvier. 

R?-MAIN§',  n.  pi.  1.  That  which  is  left  after  a 
part  is  taken  away  or  destroyed  ;  relics  ;  rem- 
nants.    "The  remains  of  old  Rome."  Addison. 


2.  A  dead  body;  a  corpse. 


Pope. 
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3.  Things  left  by  a  deceased  person,  as  litera- 
ry productions  ;  as,  "  Coleridge's  Remains." 

Syn.  —  Remains  signifies  what  remains;  relics, 
what  is  left.  TJie  remains  of  a  person  deceased,  as  a 
corpse  or  a  literary  production  ;  remains  of  a  ruined 
city  or  building,  or  of  an  organized  body  ;  as,  organic 
remains;  relics  of  antiquity;  relics  of  ancient  saints, 
their  remains^  garments,  &;c. 

RE-MAKE',  V.  a.  [i.  remade  ;  pp.  remaking, 
REMADE,]     To  make  anew.  Glanvill. 

R^^'-MAnd',  v.  a.  [Fr.  remander ;  re,  back,  and 
mander,  to  send,  from  L.  mando,  to  commit,  to 
order.]  \i.  remanded  ;  pp.  remanding,  re- 
manded.]    To  send  or  order  back.        Prynne. 

The  better  sort . . .  fled  into  England,  and  never  returnpcj. 
though  many  laws  were  made  to  remand  them  back.  Dairies, 

Rg-MAND'MjpNT,  n.  The  act  of  remanding,  or 
the  state  of  being  remanded.  Clarke. 

RfiM'A-NENCE,     ;  „_      A  remainder ;    remnant. 
REM'A-NEN-CY,  )  [r.]  Boyle.    Bp.  Taylor. 

fREM'A-NENT,  a.  [L.  remaneo,  remanens,  to 
remain  behind.]    Remaining.  Bp.  Taylor. 

fREM'A-NENT,  n.     A  remnant.  Bacon. 

R^-MARK',  n.     [Fr.  remarque.'] 

1.  The  act  of  remarking ;  notice  ;  obser^'ation. 

The  cause,  though  worth  the  search,  may  yet  elude 
Conjecture  and  remark.  (Joivper. 

2.  Notice  expressed ;  an  observation  ;  a  com- 
ment; note;  annotation.  Cowper. 

Syn. —  Remarks,  observations,  and  comments  are 
either  spoken  or  written  ;  notes,  annotations,  and  com- 
mcmtarics,  always  written.  Incidental  remarks  or  oh- 
scrvatioTis  on  any  subject  or  performance;  notes  and 
comments  for  illustration  ;  minute  annotations  or  com- 
mentavies  \  annotations  and  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  statement  of  an  individual  fict  is  a  re- 
mark ;  the  statement  of  an  inference,  an  observation. 

R]g-MARK',  V.  a.  [It.  rimarcare  ;  Fr.  remarquer; 
re,  again,  and  tnar^uer,  to  mark.  — A.  S.  mear- 
cian,  to  mark.]  \z.  remarked  ;  pp.  remark- 
ing, REMARKED.] 

1.  To  take  notice  of;  to  note ;  to  observe. 

2.  fTo  mark;  to  distinguish;  to  point  out. 

His  manacles  remark  him;  there  he  sits.  Milton. 

3.  To  express  or  observe  in  words.        Locke. 

Syn.  —  To  remark  and  to  observe  are  often  used  sy- 
nonymously. To  remark  is  to  note  down  casually  ;  to 
observe,  to  note  down  intentionally: — to  remark, to 
record  with  the  pen,  or  to  express  in  words  ;  to  ob- 
serve^  to  record  with  the  eye.  A  traveller  remarks  or 
notices  the  most  striking  objects  that  he  sees ;  a  gen- 
eral observes  the  motions  of  his  enemy.  Persons  ob~ 
serve  the  conduct  of  others  ;  some  particularly  remark 
or  notice  their  faults. 


R^l-MARK',  V.  n. 
serve ;  to  note. 


To  make  observation ; 


to  ob- 
Swift. 

R?-MARK'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.remarquable.]  "Worthy 
of  remarli  or  note;  observable;  noticeable;  no- 
table ;  extraordinary  ;  uncommon  ;  unusual ; 
singular.  "  A  remarkable  eclipse."  Bolinghroke. 

Re-MARK'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  remarkable;  worthiness  of  being 
noted;  observableness.  Hammond. 

R^-MARK'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  remarkable  manner ; 
in  a  manner  or  degree  worthy  of  note  ;  extraor- 
dinarily ;  uncommonly;  singularly.         Milton* 

R?-MARK'^R,  n.     One  who  remarks.  WaUs. 

RE-MAR'RV",  v.  tc.     To  marry  again.         Tyndale. 

RE-mAst',  v.  a.  To  put  anew  mast  or  new  masts 
in  ;  to  refurnish  with  masts.  Clarke. 

masticate  or  chew 
WrigM. 

A  second  or  repeated 
Wright. 

REMBLAI  (rum-bia'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Fori.)  The  earth 
or  materials  used  in  filling  up  a  trench.  Brande. 

REM'BLE,  V.  a.     To  remove.      [Local,  Eng.] 

t  RE-MEAN'  (re-men'),  v.  a.  To  explain  the 
meaning  of;  to  interpret.  Wickliffe. 

RE-MEA§'yRE  {re-m6zh'ur),  ?'.  a.  To  measure 
anew.     "Their  steps  remeasured."        Fairfax. 

RJP-ME'DT-A-BLE  [re-me'de-a-bl,  W.J.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.  ;  re-me'dyfi-bl,  iS.  F.  ;  re-nied'e-p-bl,  P.],  a, 
[Fr.  remediable,']  That  may  be  remedied  or 
cured;  curable.  Bacon. 


RE-MAS'T{-CATE,   V.  a. 
again. 

re-mAs-ti-ca'tion,  ■«, 

mastication. 


To 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  s6N;    b6lL,  bur,  RtfLE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  g,  soft;   £,  &,  £,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z;   :}f  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


REMEDIABLY 
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R^-ME'DI-A-BLY,  ad.   So  as  to  be  cured.   Clarke. 

RJP-ME'DT-AL,    a.      [L.    remedialis.]      AflFording 
remedy  or  cure  ;  curing  ;  healing.  Burke. 

RJ5-ME'D?-AL-LY,  ad.     In  a  remedial  manner  ;  by 

way  of  cure.  "  Burke. 

t  R5-ME'D|-ATE,  a.    Affording  remedy.       Shak. 

11  REM'5-Dl-LESS,  or  R^-MED'I-LESS  [rem'e-de- 
les,  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  K.  S?n.  R.  C.  W>\  ;  re-med'e-les, 
P.  Wb.  Ashj  Rees  ;  rem'e-de-les  or  re-med'e-les, 
F.]y  a.  Not  admitting  remedy  ;  without  remedy 
or  cure  ;  incurable  or  irreparable.  "A  remedi- 
less delusion."  "  Remediless  calamity."  North. 
.^^"  Spenser  and  Milton  place  the  accent  upon 
the  second  syllable  of  this  word  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Nares 
observes,  Dr.  Johnson  has,  on  the  authority  of  these 
authors,  adopted  this  accentuation.  'But  this,' says 
Mr.  Nares,  '  is  irregular;  for  eyery  monosyllabic  ter- 
mination, added  to  a  word  accented  on  the  antepe- 
nult, throws  the  accent  to  the  fourth  syllable  from  the 
end.'  With  great  respect  for  Mr.  Nares's  opinion  on 
this  subject,  I  should  think  a  much  easier  and  more 
general  rule  might  be  laid  down  for  all  words  of  this 
kind,  which  is,  that  those  words  which  take  the  Sax- 
on terminations  after  them,  as  er,  less^  ness,  lessness, 
lyy  &c.,  preserve  the  accent  of  the  radical  word  ;  there- 
fore this  and  the  following  words  ought  to  have  the 
same  accent  as  remedy,  from  which  they  are  formed." 
Walker. 


I  REM'^-DI-LESS-LY,  ad. 
curably ;  irreparably. 


"Without  remedy  ;  in- 
Sidney. 


1!  REM'^-DI-L?SS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
remediless  ;  incurableness.  Boyle. 

REM'ip-DY,  n.  \Jj.  remediiim\  It.  r (medio  ;  Sp. 
remedio;  Fr.  rem.VZe.] 

1.  That  which  cures  a.  disease  ;  a.  medicine 
that  cures.  ^See  Cure.  Swift. 

2.  That  which  recovers  from,  or  counteracts, 
any  uneasiness,  inconvenience,  or  evil;  —  fol- 
lowed usually  hy  for  before  an  object. 

Our  griefs  how  swiftl  our  remedies  how  slowl         Prior. 
Civil  government  is  tlie  proper  remedy  for  the  inconven- 
iences of  a  state  of  nature.  Locke. 

3.  Means  of  repairing  hurt  or  loss  ;  repara- 
tion ;  restitution  ;  restoration.  Shak. 

In  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  remedy.        Wisd.  ii.  1. 

REM'5-DY,  V.  a.  [L.  remedior ;  re,  again,  and 
medior,  to  cure;  It.  rimediare ;  S]).  remediar.] 

[i.  REMEDIED  ;  pp.  REMEDYING,    REMEDIED.] 

1.  To  cure  ;  to  heal.  Hooker. 

2.  To  repair  or  remove,  as  some  evil ;  to  re- 
dress. 

Syn.  —  See  Redress. 

RE-MELT',  v.  u.     To  melt  again.  Ash. 

Rg-MEM'Bl^R,  V.  a.  [Lowlj.rememoror;  It.ram- 
mem,orare,  rimemibrare\  Sp.  remembrarx  Old 
Fr.  rememhrer,  —  See  Memory.]  [^.  remem- 
bered ;  pp.  remembering,  remembered.] 

1.  To  bear  or  keep  in  mind ;  not  to  forget. 
"  Remember  what  I  warn  thee."  Milton. 

Remember  thee? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  back  or  recall  to  mind ;  to  call  to 
mind ;  to  recollect. 

He  having  once  seen  and  remembered  me.  Sidne;/. 

3.  To  preserve  the  memory  of;  to  preserve 
from  being  forgotten. 

Let  tliem  have  their  wages  duly  paid, 
And  something  over  to  remember  me. 


4.  t  To  put  in  mind ;  to  remind. 

It  grieves  my  heart  to  be  remembered  thus, 
By  any  one,  of  one  so  glorious. 


Shak. 

Shak. 

CJiapman. 

Ayliffe. 


RP-MEM'B?R-A-BLE,  a. 
bered  or  kept  in  mind. 


5.  fTo  mention;  to  remark  upon, 

That  may  be  remem- 
Cole^'idge. 

R5-MEM'B?R-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  remem- 
bered. "         '  Southey. 

R^-MEM'BJglR-JlR,  n.  One  who  remembers.  "A 
remem,berer  of  the  last  good  office."        Wotton. 

R?-MEM'BRANCE,  n.      [Old  Fr.]     1.  The  act  of 
remembering;  retention  in  the  mind  or  mem- 
ory ;  memory. 
The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remewhran^e.  Ps.  cxii.6, 

2.  The  faculty  by  which  past  ideas,  acts,  or 
events  are  recalled  to  the  mind  ;  memory. 

Remembrance  wakes,  with  all  lier  biisy  train, 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  heart  to  pain.     Ooldsmith. 

3.  Revival  in  the  mind  or  memory ;  a  calling 
to  mind;  recollection;  reminiscence. 


Remembrance  is  when  the  same  idea  recurs,  without  the 
operation  of  the  like  object  on  tiic  external  sensory.      Locke. 

4.  The  power  of  remembering. 

Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 

Ere  my  remembrance.  Milton. 

5.  Account  preserved ;  record. 

Those  proceedings  and  remembrances  are  in  the  Tower.  Hale. 

6.  Notice  of  something  absent. 

liCt  your  remembrance  still  apply  to  Eanquo.  Shak. 

7.  A  token  by  which  a  person  is  kept  in 
memory;  a  memento  ;  a  memorial;  a  souvenir. 

I  have  remembrances  of  yours. 

That  I  have  longed  to  redeUver,  Shak. 

8.  Admonition;  caution,     [r.]  Shak. 

9.  A  memorandum ;  a  note  to  assist  the 
me  ifiory.  ChiUingworth. 

10.  t  State  of  being  honorably  remembered. 

Grace  and  remembrance  be  unto  you  both.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Memory,  Monument. 

RJE^-MEM'BRAN-C^R,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  reminds,  or  calls  to  remembrance  ;  a  re- 
minder. Shak. 
2.  An  officer  of  the  English  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  remind  the 
judges  of  that  court  of  such  things  as  are  to  be 
called  on  or  done  for  the  king's  benefit.  Brande. 

t  R5-MEM'0-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  rememoro;  Fr.  re- 
m^morer.l     To  remember.  Bryskett. 

t  R^-MEM-O-RA'TION,  n.     Bemembrance.  Hall. 

RP-MEM'O-RA-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  rememoratif]  Call- 
ing to  mind;  that  reminds,     [r.]       Waterland. 

fR^l-MER'CY,  V.  a.  [Fx.  remercier.]  To  thank. 
[A  Gallicism.]  Spenser. 

REM'J-FORM,  a.  [L.  remus,  an  oar,  and_/b?'mrt, 
form.]     Shaped  like  an  oar.  Smai't. 

REM'l-<^E^,  n. pi.  [L.  remex,  a  rower;  pi.  remi- 
yes.'i  {Ornith.)  The  quill  feathers  of  the  wings, 
which,  like  oars,  propel  the  bird  through  the 
air.  Brande. 

II  REM'r-GRATE,  or  RE-MI'GRATE  [rem'e-grat,Tr. 
P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  ve'me-grat,  S. ;  re-mi'- 
grat,  Wr.  Wh.'\,  v.  n.  [L.  remigro,  remigratum ; 
re,  again,  back,  and  migro,  to  remove,  to  emi- 
grate.]   To  remove  back  again ;  to  return.  Boyle. 

II  REM-I-GRA'TION,  or  RE-MI-GRA'TION,  n.  Re- 
moval back  again,     [it.]  Hale. 

R^-MIND',  V.  ft.       \i.  REMINDED  ;  ^^.  REMINDING, 

REMINDED.]     To  put  in  UTiind ;  to  cause  to  re- 
member ;  to  bring  to  the  remembrance  of.  South. 

Many  other  places  of  Scripture,  where  God  reminds  his 
people  that  he  is  Jehovah.  Waterland. 

R^-MIND'^R,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  reminds. 

R^-MIND'FUL,  a.  Tending,  or  careful,  to  remind ; 
calling  to  mind.  Clarke. 

REM-I-NIS'C^NCE,  n.  [L.  reminiscenticB,  recol- 
lections ;  remi?iiscor,  reminiscens,  to  recall  to 
mind ;  It.  reminisceiiza  ;  Sp.  reminiscencia  ;  Fr. 
reminiscence.']  A  recalling  or  recovery  to  the 
mind  of  former  ideas  or  thoughts  ;  recollection. 

The  other  part  of  memory  called  reminiscence,  which  is 
the  retrieving  of  a  thing  at  present  forgot  or  but  confusedly 
remembered.  Sovtn. 

REM-I-NIS'C^N-CY,  n.     Beminiscence.       More. 

REM-I-NIS'C^NT,  n.  One  who  calls  past  events 
to  mind.  Charles  Butler. 

REM-I-NIS-CEN'TIAL,  w.  Relating  to  reminis- 
cence or  recollection.  Browne. 

REM'J-PED,  n.  [L.  remus,  an  oar,  and  pes,  pedis, 
afoot;  Fr.  r^mipede.']  (Ent.)  One  of  an  order 
of  coleopterous  insects  which  have  tarsi  adapt- 
ed for  swimming.  Brande. 

R^-MI^E',  n.  [Fr.  remettre,  to  deliver,  from  L. 
remitto,  7'emissits.']  {Law.)  Surrender  or  re- 
turn, as  of  a  debt  or  duty.  Boumer. 

R]p-MI§E',  V.  a.  [Fr.  remiser.]  [i.  remised  ;  pp. 
REMISING,  REMISED.]  {Laio.)  To  give  or  grant 
back ;  to  release,  as  a  claim  or  a  debt.  Blackstone, 

Rjp-MISS',  a.  [L.  remissus ;  remitto,  to  send  back, 
to  yield,  to  slacken;  re,  again,  back,  and  mitto, 
to  send  ;  It.  rimesso  ;  Sp.  remiso  ;  Fr.  remis.'] 

1.  Slackened  or  relaxed ;  not  vigorous  ;  slow. 

Its  motion  becomes  more  languid  and  remiss.        Woodward. 

2.  Slack ;  backward ;  careless ;  negligent ; 
neglectful;  inattentive;  heedless. 


If,  when  by  God's  grace  we  have  conquered  the  first  diffi- 
culties of  religion,  we  grow  careless  and  remi.ti>,  and  neglect 
our  guard,  God's  Spirit  will  not  always  strive  with  us.  South. 

Syn.  —  See  Neuli&ent,  Slack. 
R^-MISS'FUL,  ft.  That  remits  or  forgives  ;  lenient. 

As  though  the  Heavens,  in  their  remissful  doom.       Drayton. 

Re-MIS-SI-BIL'l-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  remissible.  Ash. 

R5-MiS'S(-BLE,  ft.  [Fr.  remissible.']  That  may 
be  remitted  or  forgiven  ;  excusable.      Feltham. 

B^-MIS'SION  (re-mish'un),  n.  [L.  remissio  ;  It. 
remissione  ;  Sp.  remision;  Fr.  remission.'] 

1.  t  The  act  of  sending  back.         Stackhoitse. 

2.  The  act  of  remitting;  abatement;  relax- 
ation ;  moderation.  "  Suitors  for  some  remis- 
sion of  extreme  rigor."  Bacon. 

This  difference  of  intention  and  remisfdon  of  the  mind  in 
thinking  every  one  has  experimented  in  himself.  Locke, 

3.  Release  or  relinquishment,  as  of  a  debt. 
*'  The  remission  of  a  duty  or  tax."        Addison. 

4.  Forgiveness;  pardon;  absolution.  "For 
the  remission  of  sins."  Acts  ii.  38. 

5.  {Med.)  A  temporary  diminution  of  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease;  —  particularly,  diminu- 
tion of  the  febrile  symptoms,  between  the  ex- 
acerbations of  a  remittent  fever.        Dunglison. 

6.  {Com.)  Act  of  remitting  or  sending  to  a 
distant  place,  as  money. 

The  remission  of  a  million  every  year  to  England.      Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Pardon. 

R^-MIS'SfVE,  ft.    [L.  remissions,  relaxing.]    That 

remits ;  remitting.  Racket. 

Whene'er  he  breathed  remissive  of  his  might.  Pope. 

R^-MISS'LY,  ad.  In  a  remiss  manner  ;  slackly  ; 
carelessly.  Hooker. 

R^-MISS'N^SS,  n.     The  state  of  being  remiss ; 
slackness  ;    carelessness  ;  negligence  ;  inatten- 
tion ;  want  of  vigor  or  ardor.  A^'buthnot. 
Syn.  —  See  Negligence. 

R^^-MIS'SO-RY,  «..  Pertaining  to  remission  or 
forgiveness.  Latime)'. 

RJg-MIT',  V.  a.  [Ij.  remitto ;  re,  back,  and  mitto, 
to  send  ;  It.  rimettere ;  Sp.  7'emitir  ;  Fr.  remet- 
tre.} [i.  REMITTED  ;  pp.  REMITTING,  REMITTED.] 

1.  To  relax  ;  to  make  less  intense  ;  to  abate. 
"Willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire."        Milton. 

2.  To  forgive ;  to  pardon ;  to  absolve. 

■Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them, 

John  xxU.  23. 

3.  To  send  or  place  back  ;  to  return. 

The  prisoner  was  remitted  to  the  guard.  Dryden. 

4.  To  give  or  deliver  up  ;  to  resign. 

The  Egyptian  crown  I  to  your  hands  remit.        L>i-yden. 

5.  To  restore  ;  to  replace.  *'  The  archbishop 
was  .  .  .  remitted  to  his  liberty."  Hayward, 

6.  To  refer.  *'  A  pliant  clause  .  .  .  that  remit- 
ted all  to  the  bishop's  discretion."  Bacon. 

7.  {Com.)  To  send  or  transmit  to  a  distant 
place,  as  money.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Forgive. 

R^-MIT',  V.  n.  1.  To  slacken  ;  to  abate;  to  grow 
less  intense  or  vigorous  ;  to  intermit. 

"When  our  passions  remit,  the  vehemence  of  our  speech 
remits  too.  Brovme. 

2.  {Med.)  To  grow  by  intervals  less  violent, 
vrithout  being  intermittent,  as  a  fever.  Johnson. 

RJp-MlT'-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  remitting  ;  remis- 
sion ;  suspension ;  remittance.  Milton, 

RJl-MIT'TAL,  n.  The  act  of  remitting  or  giving 
up;  remission;  remittance.  Smart. 

R^-MIT'TANCE,  n.     1.  The  act  of  remitting. 
^  2.  Money  or  a  sum  remitted.  Addison. 

R^-MIT'T^NT,  ft.  {Med.)  Noting  a  fever  which 
has  marked  exacerbations  and  remissions,  but 
without  intermission.  Dunglison, 

RE-MIT'TlpR,  n.    1.  One  who  remits,  as  money. 

2.  One  who  forgives  or  pardons.  Fulke. 

3.  {Law.)  The  restitution  of  a  more  ancient 
and  certain  right  of  possession,  to  a  person  who 
comes  into  possession  through  a  defect  of  title 
in  the  previous  possessor.  Whishaw. 

Rg-MlT'TOR,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  makes  a  re- 
mittance ;  remitter.  Bouvier. . 

RE-m!x',  v.  c*.    To  mix  again.  Ash. 

RJSm'NANT,  n.     [Corrupted  from  remanent.] 


A,  E,  I,  6,  Vy  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  &,  Y,  short;  A,  5,  I,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;    HJ&IR,  HER; 


REMNANT 

1.  That  which  is  left  or  remains ;  residue ;  re- 
mainder.    "  The  remnant  of  my  tale."  Dryden. 

I  will  cause  the  remnant  of  this  people  to  possese  all  these 
things.  .  Zech.  viii.  12. 

2.  pi.  The  ends  of  linen,  cloth,  &c.  Simmonds. 
REM'NANT,  a.  Remaining;  yet  left,  [r.]  Prior. 
RB-M6D':eL,  V.  «..  To  model  anew.  Churton. 
REM'O-LJN-ITE,  n.     {Min.)  A  mineral  of  yarious 

shades  of  green,  composed  of  oxide  of  copper, 
chloride  of  copper,  and  water  ;  —  ground  up  in 
Chili  and  sold  as  a  sand  for  letters  under  the 
name  of  arsenillo.  Dana. 

R^l-MUL'LIENT  (v?-mol'yent), «.  [TwrdmoUient.] 
Mollifying ;  softening.  Clarke. 

RE-MOL'TEN  (re-mSl'tn),  p.  a.  Melted  again. 
"  Glass  already  made  and  remolten."        Bacon. 

R^I-MON'STRANCE,  n.  [It.  rimostranza;  Fr. 
reniontrance.'] 

1.  t  Show  ;  discovery  ;  display.  *'  Remon- 
strance of  my  hidden  power."  Shak. 

2.  A  strong  representation,  or  statement  of 
facts  and  reasons,  against  something  cont- 
plained  of  or  opposed;  expostulation. 

A  large  family  of  daughters  have  drawn  up  a  remonstrance, 
in  -which  tliey  set  forth,  Stc.  Addison. 

R5-m6n'STRANT,  n.  One  who  remonstrates  :  — 
a  title  given  to  the  Arminians  on  account  of 
the  remonstrance  which,  in  1610,  they  made  to 
the  States  of  Holland  against  the  sentence  of 
the  synod  of  Dort.  Eden. 

R5-M6N'STRANT,  a.  Expostulatory  ;  containing 
reasons  against  some  previous  act.    Waterland. 

R]E:-M6n'STRATE,  v.  n.  [L.  remonstro,  remon- 
stratus  ;  re,  again,  hack,  and  tnonstro,  to  show ; 
It.   rimostrare ;    Fr.   remontrer.l      \i.  kemon- 

STKATED  ;  pp.  BEMONSTHATING,  REMONSTKAT- 

ED.]  To  make  a  strong  representation ;  to 
show  or  urge  reasons  ;  to  expostulate. 

It  is  a  proper  busineas  of  a  divine  to  state  cases  of  con- 
science, and  to  remonstrate  against  any  growing  corruptions 
in  practice,  and  especially  in  principles.  Waterland. 

Syn.  — See  Expostulate. 

r:^-m6n'STRATE,  v.  a.  To  show  by  ^  strong 
representation,     [r.] 

LastljS',  yourma-iesty  did  exhort  them,  by  the  opportunity 
which  the  present  time  itself  did  yield  unto  it;  whicli  I  did 
particularly  i-emonstrate  unto  them.      Iteliquice  Wottoniance. 

REM-ON-STRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  remonstrat- 
ing; a  remonstrance,     [r.]  Todd. 

RJl-MON'STRA-TOR,  n.  One  who  remonstrates  ; 
a  remonstrant,     [r.]  Burnet. 

REM'O-Rjl,  n.  [L.]  1.  Something  that  delays  ; 
an  obstacle  ;  a  hinderance. 

A  sufficient  blind,  or  reniora,  in  the  way  of  honesty  and 
good  sense.  S/taffesburt/. 

2.  (Surg.)  An  instrument  intended  to  retain 
parts  in  situ.  I>unglison. 

'  3.  {Ich.)  A  mal- 
acopterygious  fish 
of  the  genus  Eche-  _ 

neis^  found  in  the  Remora. 

Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  sucking-fish ;  Eche- 
neis  remora.  Eng.  Cyc. 

JS^'  The  remora  is  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  adhe- 
sive disk  on  the  top  of  the  head,  by  means  of  which 
it  attaches  itself  to  other  fishes,  the  bottoms  of  ves- 
sels, or  other  objects  floating  in  the  sea.    Eng.  Cyc. 

f  REM'O-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  remoror,  remoratus.l 
To  hinder  ;  to  delay,  Johnson. 

fR^-MORD',  V.  a.  [L.  remordeo.']  To  rebuke; 
to  excite  to  remorse.  Shelton. 

fR^l-MORD',  V.  n.  To  feel  remorse.    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  Rg-MOR'D^N-CY,  n.  [L.  remordeo^  remordens, 
to  torment.]     Compunction.  Killingheck. 

II  R^-MORSE'  [re-mcii-s',  S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  H. 
C.  Wr. ;  re-mbrs'  or  re-mors',  W.  P.],  n.  [L.  re- 
morc?eo,  remorsMS,  to  torment ;  li.nmorso\  Fr. 
7-emords.'] 

1.  The  p&in  of  guilt;  the  reproach  of  con- 
science; compunction;  penitence;  repentance. 

When  remorse  is  blended  with  the  fear  of  punishment,  and 
arises  to  despair,  it  constitutes  the  supreme  wretchedness  of 
the  mind.  Cogan. 

2.  t  Commiseration  ;  sympathy;  pity. 

Many  little  esteem  of  their  own  lives,  yet,  for  remorse  of 
their  wives  and  children,  would  be  withheld.  Spenser. 
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3.  f  Continual  anxiety  ;  constant  care. 

Let  him  command, 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse, 
"What  bloody  business  ever.  Shale. 

i(gj=  "  Dr.  Kenl-iek,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Perry,  and  several 
respectable  speakers,  pronounce  this  word  in  the  sec- 
ond manner  [re-mors']  ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  first ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  with  analogy  and  the  best  usage  on  their 
Bide.  The  final  c  does  not  lengthen  the  o,  but  serves 
only  to  keep  the  s  from  going  into  the  sound  of  z." 
Walker. 

Syn.  — See  Compunction,  Repentance. 

IfR^-MORSED'   (re-mbrst'),  o.      Struck  with  re- 
morse. Bp.  Hall 

I  R^-MORSE'pOl,  a.      1.  Full  of  remorse  ;    im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  guilt ;    compunctious. 

This  remorseful  consciousness,  too,  he  [Swift]  might  feel 
when  looking  back  upon  his  conduct.  Scott. 

2.  t  Compassionate  ;  sympathizing  ;  tender. 

O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 

Valiant,  wise,  remorseful.  Shak. 

3.  fTending  to  excite  pity ;  pitiable.  "His 
fellows'  most  remorseful  fate."  Chapman. 


In  a  remorseful  man- 


II  R:p-MdRSE'FUL-Ly, 
ner ;  with  remorse. 

II  R^-MORSE'LipsS,  a.  Without  remorse  or  com- 
miseration ;  uncompassionate ;  unpitying ;  cruel ; 
savage.     ^^Remorseless  adversaries."         South. 

Where  were  ye.  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  ?  Milton. 

II  R^-MORSE'LgSS-LY,  ad.    "Without  remorse. 

II  R^l-MORSE'L^SS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing remorseless ;  savageness ;  crMQlty. Beaumont. 

R^-MOTE',  a.  [L.  removeOf  remotus,  to  remove  ; 
?'e,  again,  back,  and  moveo,  to  move  ;  It.  rimoto ; 
Sp.  remoto.'] 

1.  Distant  in  place,  time,  or  connection  ;  far  ; 
far  off;  not  near  ;  not  nigh. 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 

Or  by  the  lazy  Sclield  or  wandering  Po.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Alien  ;  foreign  ;  not  agreeing  ;  not  related. 

All  those  propositions,  how  remote  soever  from  reason,  are 
BO  sacred,  that  men  will  sooner  part  with  their  lives  than  suf- 
fer therhselvcs  to  doubt  of  them.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Distant. 

Rjp-MOTE'LY,  ad.  Not  nearly  ;  at  u  distance  ; 
far  off;  distantly.  Dryden. 

R5;-M0TE'N:gSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  remote  ; 
distance.  Addison. 

Rjg-MO'TION,  n.  [L.  remotio.]  The  act  of  re- 
moving, or  the  state  of  being  removed ;  move- 
ment,    [ii.]  Shak.    De  Quincey. 

RE-MO0LD',  V.  a.     To  mould  anew.  Wright. 

RE-MOUNT',  V.  n.  [It.  rimontare;  Sp.  remontar; 
Fr.  re^nonter.']     To  mount  again  ;  to  reascend. 

The  shortest  and  the  surest  way  of  arriving  at  real  knowl- 
edge is  to  unlearn  the  lessons  we  have  been  taught,  to  remount 
to  first  principles,  and  take  nobody's  word  about  them. 

Bolingbroke. 

RE-MOUNT',  V.  u.    To  mount  again  ;  to  reascend. 

Could  I  remount  the  river  of  my  years.  T.  Moore. 

RE-MOUNT',  n.  (Mil.)  A  supply  of  good  horses 
for  the  service  of  the  cavalry.  Mil.  Ency. 

R^-MOV-A-BIL'I-TY, 

movable. 

R5-m6v'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  removed. 

They  are  therefore  removable  at  their  bishop's  will.    Spenser. 

R^-MOVAL,  n.     1.  The  act  of  removing. 

Every  honest  man  will  find  reason  enough  both  to  bear 
contentedly  whatever  uneasy  circumstances  he  lies  under 
and  to  trust  in  God's  merey  for  the  removal  of  them.    Sharp. 

2.  Dismission  from  a  post,  station,  or  office  ; 
deprivation  of  office. 

If  the  removal  of  these  persons  from  their  posts  has  pro- 
duced such  popular  commotions,  the  continuance  of  them 
might  have  produced  something  more  fatal.  Addison. 

3.  State  of  being  removed ;  change  of  place. 

The  Bitting  Btill  of  a  paralytic,  whilst  he  prefers  it  to  a  re- 
moval, IS  voluntary.  Locke. 

R5-m6ve',  v.  a.  [L.  removeo  ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  moveOy  to  move  ;  It.  Hmuovere ;  Sp.  re- 
mover ;  Fr.  remuer.]  [i,  remoybd  ;  pp.  be- 
MOYING,  HEMOVED.]  To  put  from  its  place  ; 
to  take  or  put  away  ;  to  place  at  a  distance  ;  to 
displace ;  to  transfer. 

He  longer  in  this  paradise  to  dwell 

Permits  not,-  to  remove  thee  I  am  eome.  Sfilton. 


The  state  of  being  re- 
Sir  R.  Peel. 
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R^-MdVE',  V.  n.  To  change  place  ;  to  go  to  an- 
other place  ;  to  exchange  one  place  for  another. 

The  term  expired,  to  Candia  they  remove.         Dryden. 

R^l-MOVE',  n.  1.  The  act  of  moving,  or  the  state 
of  being  removed  ;  removal ;  change  of  place. 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart  untravelled  fondl/  turns  to  thcCj 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  paiOj 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.    Goldsmith. 
Three  removes  arc  as  bad  as  a  bum.  Fraiiklin. 

2.  t  Susceptibility  of  removal. 

What  is  early  received  in  any  considerable  strength  of  im- 
press grows  into  our  tender  natures,  and  therefore  is  of  diffi- 
cult remove.  Glanvill. 

3.  A  step  in  the  scale  of  gradation. 

A  continued  scries  of  things  that,  in  each  remove,  differ 
very  little  one  from  the  other.  Locke. 

4.  Interval ;  distance  ;  separation. 

The  fiercest  contentions  of  men  are  between  creatures 
cciual  in  nature,  and  capable,  by  the  greatest  distinction  of 
circumstances,  of  but  a  very  small  remove  one  from  another. 

Jiogers. 

5.  The  act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  upon 
different  feet.  Swift. 

6.  A  dish  to  be  changed  while  the  rest  of  the 
course  remains.  Johnson, 

R^-MOVED'  (re-mfivd'),  p.  a.  Kemote  ;  separate; 
secluded.  "Some  still,  remo^erf place.*'    Milton. 

R]g-MOV':pD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  re- 
moved ;  remoteness.  Shak. 

R^-MOV^R,  71.     1.  One  who  removes. 

2.  {Law.)  The  removal  of  a  cause  or  suit  out 
of  one  court  into  another.  Bouvier. 

REM'PhJjst,  n.  An  idol  worshipj)ed  by  the  Is- 
raelites while  in  the  wilderness,  by  some  thought 
to  be  Sirius,  and  by  others  Saturn.  Kitto. 

RJP-MU'^I-ENT,  a.  [L.  remugio^  remugiens,  to 
bellow  back.]     Rebellowing,     [r.]  More. 

Rg-MU-N^R-A-BIL'l-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  remunerable.  Pearson. 

Rg-MU'N^R-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  remuner- 
ated ;  rewardable.  Johnson. 

R^-MU'N^R-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  remunero,  remunera- 
tus  ;  re,  again,  back,  and  munus,  muneHs^  a 
gift ;  It.  rimunerare  ;  Sp.  remunej^ar  ;  Fr.  r^- 
munerer.]  [i.  remunerated  ;  pp.  remuner- 
ating, remunerated.]  To  reward  for  ser- 
vice ;  to  repay  ;  to  requite  ;  to  recompense  ; 
to  compensate  ;  to  pay  ;  to  satisfy. 

The  great  condescensions  wherewith  the  Lord  shall  remu- 
nerate  the  faithful  servant.  Jioyle. 

Rjp-MU-N5:R-A'TI0N,  oi.  [L.  remuneratio ;  It. 
rimunerazione  ;  Sp.  remuneracion  ;  Fr.  remu- 
nh'ation.']  The  act  of  remunerating,  or  that 
which  remunerates  ;  compensation  ;  satisfac- 
tion ;  reward ;  requital ;  reparation  ;  indemni- 
ty ;  amends  ;  recompense  ;  repayment. 

He  [Edward  I.]  promised  . .  .  that  he  that  could  kill  him 
should  have  a  great  remuneraiiov.  Edw.  Hall. 

Syn.  —  See  Compensation. 

R^-MU'N^R-A-TIVE,  a.  Affording  remuneration 
or  reward ;  remuneratory  ;  profitable.        Boyle. 

R^-MU'N^R-A-TO-RY,  a.  Affording  recompense 
or  reward ;  relnunerative. 

Human  legislators  have,  for  the  most  part,  chosen  to  make 
the  sanction  of  their  laws  ratlier  vindicatory  than  remunera- 
tory, or  to  consist  rather  in  punishments  than  in  actual  par- 
ticular rewards.  Blackstone. 

RE-MUR'MTJR,  V.  a.  [L.  remurmuro  ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  mMymwro,  to  murmur  ;  It.  rimonno- 
rare.]  [i.  remi:rmured  ;  pp.  remurmuring, 
REMURMURED.]  To  murmur  again ;  to  utter 
back  in  murmurs  ;  to  repeat  in  low  sounds. 

The  trembling  trees,  in  every  plain  and  wood, 

Her  fate  remurmur  to  the  silver  flood.  Po^^e. 

RE-MUR'MUR,  v.  n.  To  murmur  back  or  again  ; 
to  echo  a  low  sound. 

And  a  low  groan  remvrmured  through  the  shore.        Pope. 

REN,  n.     {Med.)  The  kidney.  Dunglison. 

R^-NAIS'SANCE,  n.  [Fr.,  new  birth."]  A  peculiar 
style  of  decoration  revived  by  Raphael  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  resulting  from,  but 
freer  than,  the  antique.  Fairholt. 

RE'NAL,  a.  [L.  renalis ;  renes,  the  reins.]  Re- 
lating to  the  reins  or  kidneys. 

The  precarious  empiricism  of  judging  diseases  by  the  renal 
secretions,  without  sight  of  the  patient  Ilallam. 

REN'ARD,  n.  [From  Renald,  or  Renaud,  a  proper 
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name  applied  to  the  fox.  Huet.  —  Ger.  reineke.'] 

The  name  of  a  fox  in  fable  ;  —  ^vritten  also  rey- 

nard.  —  See  Reynaed.  Dryden. 

R?-NAS'CeNCE,    ;  „.     The  state  of  being  renas- 

Uf-NAS'CfN-Cy,  '  cent ;  reproduction.    Browne. 

E^-NAS'cpNT,  a.     [L.  renascor,  renascens,  to  be 
born   again  ;    It.   rinasce/ite  ;    Sp.  renasciente ; 
Fr.  renaissant.']     Produced  again  ;  rising  again 
into  being  ;  reproduced ;  reappearing. 
So  mighty  sages  tell, 
The  Arabian  plitcnLx,  when  live  hundred  years 
Have  well  nigh  eireled,  dies,  and  springs  Ibrthwith 
Itenascent.  Gary. 

fRS-NAS'CJ-BLE,  II.  Possible  to  be  produced 
again.  BaUey. 

RE-NATE',  a.  [L.  renascor,  renatus,  to  be  born 
again.]    Born  again  ;  revived,  [it.]    Beau.  §  Fl. 

EE-NAV'I-GATE,  v.  a.  &  n.     To  navigate  again. 

fR^l-NAY',  V.  a.  [L.  re,  again,  back,  and  nego, 
to  deny  ;  It.  rinnegare ;  Sp.  renegur ;  Fr.  renier.'] 
To  deny  ;  to  refuse  ;  to  disown  ;  to  renounce. 

They  ailirmed  themselves  rather  to  die  than  to  renay  their 
very  God.  Joyc. 

RpN-COUN'TER,  n.  [It.  rincontro ;  Sp.  reencu- 
eniro  ;  Fr.  rencontre.  —  re  and  encounter.'] 

1.  Clash  ;  collision  ;  shock  ;  opposition. 

"Was  it  by  mere  chance  that  these  blind  parts  of  matter, 
floating  in  an  immense  space,  did,  after  several  justlings  and 
rer(Cownie?-s,  jumble  themselves  into  this  beautitul  frame  of 
things?  ticoit. 

2.  An  unexpected  or  casual  engagement  or 
combat ;  attack  ;  encounter ;  a  contlict ;  a  fight. 

RfN-COUN'TpE,  V.  a.  [It.  rincontrare  ;  Fr.  ren- 
contrer.]  To  "attack;  to  encounter.  [R.^Spenser. 

E^IN-COUN'T^R,  V.  n.  To  clash  ;  to  come  into 
collision  ;  to  skirmish ;  to  encounter.   Johnson. 

REND,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  rendan  ;  Frs.  renda  ;  Ger. 
trennen  ;  Icel.  rceni,  rcendi.  —  "W.  rhannu ;  Bret. 
7-anna.]  [i.  eent  ;  pp.  bending,  eent.]  To 
tear  or  separate  with  violence ;  to  break  asun- 
der ;  to  sunder  ;  to  sever  ;  to  dissever ;  to  cleave  ; 
to  split ;  to  rive  ;  to  shiver ;  to  break ;  to  lacerate. 
O  thou  whose  thunder  rerids  the  clouded  air.  l*ope. 

Syn.  —  See  Break. 

REND,  V.  n.     To  separate ;  to  be  disunited.    "  The 

rocks  did  rend."     [e,.]  Bp.  Tayhr. 

REND'^^IR,  -n.   One  who  rends  ;  a  tearer.  Johnson. 

EEN'D^R,  V.  a.  [L.  reddo  ;  re,  back,  and  do,  to 
give;  It.rendere;  S\).rendir;  Fr.  rendre.]     [i. 

KENDEHED  ;  pp.   RENDERING,  KENDERED.] 

1.  To  return ;  to  give  or  pay  back  ;  to  bring 
back  ;  to  restore  ;  —  often  with  back. 

They  that  render  evil  for  good  are  mine  adversaries. 

J's.  xxxviii.  20. 

2.  To  give  on  demand ;  to  assign. 

St.  Augustine  renderfi  another  reason.  White. 

3.  To  invest  with  qualities  ;  to  make. 

Because  the  nature  of  man  carries  him  out  to  action,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  same  nature  renders  him  solicitous  about 
the  issue.  South. 

4.  tTo  represent;  to  exhibit;  to  describe. 

I  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother. 

And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 

That  lived  'mongst  men.  Shah. 

5.  To  translate  ;  to  construe.  "  Render  it  in 
the  English  a  circle."  Burnet. 

6.  To  surrender  ;  to  yield ;  to  give  up.     Shak. 

One  with  whom  he  used  to  advise  proposed  to  him  to  re7t- 
der  himself  upon  conditions  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Clarendon. 

7.  To  give  to  be  used  ;  to  afford. 

Logic  renders  its  daily  service  to  wisdom  and  virtue.    Watts. 

8.  To  melt  down.    "  To  render  suet."    Grose. 
Rendered  andjloated,  (jirch.)  applied  to  plastering  of 

three  coats  on  brickwork.  Srande.  —  Rendered  and 
set,  iArch.)  applied  to  plastering  of  two  coats  on  naked 
brick  or  stone  work.  Brande. — Rendered,  Jloated,  and 
set  for  paper,  (Arch.)  applied  to  plastering  of  three 
coats  ;  the  first  being  lime  and  hair  upon  brickwork  ; 
the  second,  the  same  compound,  with  tlie  addition  of 
a  little  more  hair,  and  then  floated  with  a  long  rule; 
the  third,  fine  stuff  mixed  with  white  hair.    Brande. 

EEN'D^E,  v.n.  1.  t  To  give  an  account ;  to  state  ; 
to  explain ;  to  confess  ;  to  show. 

My  boon  is  that  this  gentleman  may  render 

Of  whom  he  had  this  ring.  Shak. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  go  or  pass  freely  through  any 
place,  as  a  rope.  Dana. 

EEN'Df.R,  re.     1.  A  surrender  or  giving  up,  as  of 
a  secret;  a  confession;  an  account. 
May  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  wo  have  lived. 


Shah. 


2.  A  return ;  a  payment  of  rent.  Craig. 

3.  {Laiv.)  The  state  of  being  rendered,  paid, 
or  yielded.     "  To  lie  in  render.  Burrili. 

REN'DpR-.\-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  rendered. 

EEN'DJR-JE,  n.  One  who  renders  or  returns.  Todd. 

EEN'D(;R-InG,  n.     1.  Act  of  one  who  renders. 

2.  Translation ;  version  ;  construction.  *'  The 
true  rendering  of  the  original."       Bp.  Horsley. 

3.  (Masonry.)  The  first  coat  of  plastering  on 
walls  ;  pargeting.  Britton. 

II  RENDEZVOUS  (ren'de-v6  or  r«n'de-v6z)  [rSn'd?- 
v8,  S.  J.  K. ;  rin'de-v8,  E. ;  r6n'de-v8,  Sm. ; 
ren-de-v6z',  W.  F.  Ja. ;  ren-de-v8z'  or  r6n'de-v8, 
C],  re. ;  pi.  RENDEZVOUSES.  [Fr.  rendez-vous, 
render  yourselves,  repair.] 

1.  A  meeting  appointed.  *'  In  memory  of  the 
first  occasions  of  their  rendezvouses.'"        Sprat. 

2.  A  place  of  meeting  or  resort,  particularly 
for  soldiers,  seamen,  troops,  or  fleets. 

It  is  usual,  when  vessels  sail  under  convoy,  to  have  a  re/i- 
dezvovs,  in  case  of  dispersion  by  storm,  an  enemy,  or  other 
accident.  Houvier. 

j(t®=*  "  I  know  not,"  says  Bishop  Hard,  "  how  this 
word  came  to  make  its  fortune  in  out"  language.  It  is 
an  awkward  and  ill  construction  even  in  French." 
It  is  not  often  used  in  the  plural,  yet  it  is  so  used  (ren- 
dezvouses) by  Bishop  Sprat,  Swift,  and  the  Quarterly 
Eeview. 

II  RENDEZVOUS  (ren-de-v6'  or  ren-de-v6z')  [rSn'- 
de-v6,  S.  J.  K. ;  r3in'de-v6,  E. ;  ren-de-v6',  Sm. ; 
ren-de-v&z',  JV.  F.  Ja.],  v.  re.  [i.  RENDEZ- 
VOUSED -jpp.  RENDEZVOUSING,  RENDEZVOUSED.] 

To  meet  at  a  place  appointed. 

The  rest  that  escaped  marched  towards  the  Thames,  and, 
with  others,  rendezvoused  upon  Blackheath.     Sir  T.  Herbert. 

II  RENDEZVOUS  (rSn-de-vo'  or  ren-de-v6z'),  f.  a. 
To  bring  together  to  a  place  appointed.  Echard. 

REN'DJ-BLE,  a.      1.  [From  rend.]    That  may  be 

rent,  or  broken  asunder. 

2.  [From  rereder.  —  Ti.  rendable.]    That  may 

be  rendered,     [r.]  Cotgrave. 

RpN-DI"TION  (ren-dish'un),  «.     [From  render.] 

1.  The  act  of  yielding  possession;  surrender. 

These  two  lords  .  .  .  were  carried  with  him  to  Oxford, 
where  they  remained  till  the  rendition  of  the  place./fH^c/iinson. 

2.  A  translation  ;  a  version  ;  a  rendering. 

A  false  rendition  of  the  sense  of  the  place.  South. 

REN'5-GADE,  n.  [It.  rinegato  ;  Sp.  renegade  ; 
Fr.  rM^gat ;  L.  re,  back,  and  nego,  to  deny.] 

1.  One  who  apostatizes  from  the  faith  ;  an 
apostate  ;   a  backslider  ;  a  renegade. 

"Who  would  suppose  it,  that  one  who  was  educated  in  the 
Church  of  England  should  become  such  a  fierce  and  over- 
doing renegade  t  ^P-  ^  arker. 

2.  A  revolter  ;  a  deserter.  Arbuthnot. 
IS^  This  word,  in  the  old  English  authors,  is  ren- 

egate  and  runegate. 

RfiN-5-GA'DO,  re. ;  pi.  riSn-e-ga'doe?. 

1.  An  apostate  from  the  faith  ;  a  backslider. 

There  lived  a  French  renesjcuio  in  the  same  place,  where 
the  Castilian  and  his  wife  were  kept  prisoners.  Addtson. 

2.  One  who  deserts  or  revolts ;  a  deserter  ;  a 
revolter  ;  a  renegade. 

Some  straggling  soldiers  might  prove  reneffadoes,  but  they 
would  not  revolt  in  troops.  Decay  of  Piety. 

II  t  R5-NE6E',  or  R5-NE(?E'  [re-neg',  S.  fV.  F.  K. ; 
re-nej',  C.  R.  'Wb.],  v.  a.  [L.  re,  again,  back, 
and  nego,  to  deny  ;  It.  rinnegare ;  Sp.  renegar ; 
Fr.  renier.]    To  disown  ;  to  deny ;  to  renounce. 

The  design  of  this  war  is  to  make  me  reiiege  my  con- 
science and  thy  truth.  Jibing  Charles. 

||tR¥-NESE',  oc  E^-NE^E',  J),  re.  To  deny.  Shak. 

EE-NERVE',  V.  a.     To  nerve  anew.  Byron. 

R5-NBW'  (re-nu'),  V.  a.  [re  and  new.]  [i.  re- 
newed ;  pp.  RENEWING,  RENEWED .] 

1.  To  make  or  cause  to  be  new  again  ;  to  ren- 
ovate ;  to  restore ;  to  repair ;  to  revive  ;  to  re- 
fresh ;  to  reestablish.   ■ 

Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is 
renewed  day  by  day.  2  Cor.  iv.  ]G. 

More  exquisite  than  when  nectarian  juice 
lienews  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hours.        Talfourd. 

2.  To  begin  again  ;  to  recommence ;  to  repeat. 

Then  gan  he  all  this  story  to  renew.  Spenser. 

3.  (Theol.)  To  transform  to  new  life,  flei.vi.  6. 
Syn.  —  See  Revive. 

R5-NEW',  V.  n.    To  grow  afresh  ;  to  begin  again. 

Their  temples  wreathed  with  leaves  that  still  renew.  Dryden. 

R5-NEW-A-BIL'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
renewable,     [r.]  John  Tyler. 


Ef-NEW'A-BLE,    a.       That    may    be    renewed. 

**  Leases  .  .  .  re?iewable  at  pleasure."  Sioift. 

R^-NEW'AL,  re.     1.  Act  of  renewing  ;  renovation. 

The  revolution  was,  in  many  instances,  .  .  .  one  of  those 
renewals  of  our  constitution  that  we  have  often  mentioned. 

BoUngbroke. 

2.  The  act  of  beginning  again  ;  recommence- 
ment ;  repetition. 

This  declaration  was  constantly  repeated,  upon  every  re- 
vAwal  of  the  glorious  promise  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob.  Horsley. 

E?-NEWED',  p.  a.     Formed  anew ;  renovated. 
Re-NEW'JgD-LY,  ad.    Anew ;  again.  John  Davis, 
le^-  A.  word  often  used  by  American  preachers,  but 
not  supported  by  good  English  use.    Pickering. 

R^-NEW'^D-NESS,  re.     State  of  beingmade  anew. 

E.5-NEW'5R,  n.     One  who  renews.         Sherwood. 

R5-NEW'JNG,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  renews  ;  the 
act  of  renovating  or  transforming  to  new  life. 

Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye 
may  prove  what  is  that  perfect  will  of  God.  Eoni.  xii.  2. 

Ef-NEW'ING,  p.  a.  Making  new ;  restoring  to  a 
former  state ;  renovating. 

EEN'J-FORM  [rcn'e-fbrm,  K.Wh. ;  re'- 
ne-f  brm,  Sm.'],  a.  [L.  renes,  the  kid- 
neys, and  forma,  form.]  (Bot.) 
Having  the  form  of  kidneys ;  kidney- 
shaped.  Ure. 

II  R5-NI'T(iNCE,  re.    Renitency.  Wollaston. 

II  R^-Nl'TpN-CY  [re-ni'ten-se,  S.  IV.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ',  ren'e-ten-se,  P.  T'^i. ;  ren'e-t^n-se  or  re-ni'- 
ten-se,  Wr.],  n.     [It.  renitenza  ;  Sp.  renitencia.] 

1.  The  resistance  which  solid  bodies  oppose 
to  pressure;  —  particularly  the  resistance  which 
the  quiescent  parts  of  a  solid  body  oppose  to 
the  motion  of  the  contiguous  coherent  parts  of 
the  same  body  or  mass.         Fotherby.     Huiton. 

2.  Moral  resistance  ;  reluctance.  "  A  certain 
renitency  and  regret  of  mind."  Bp.  Hall. 

II  Re-NI'T^NT  [re-ni'tent,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  :  rSn'e-tent,  F.  C.  Wb. ;  rSn'e-tent  or  re'- 
ni'tent,  Wr.],  a.  [L.  renitor,  renitens,  to  strive 
against ;  re,  back,  and  nitor,  to  strive  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
renitente^  Acting  against  any  impulse  ;  resist- 
ing pressure,  or  the  effect  of  it.  Ray. 

EEN'N^T,  re.  [A.  S.  gerunnen,  coagulated  ;  Dut. 
runnen,  to  curdle  ;  Ger.  rinnen,  or  gerinnen.] 
The  prepared  inner  membrane  of  a  calf's  stom- 
ach, or  an  infusion  of  it  in  water,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  coagulating  milk  ;  —  written  also 
runnet.  Dunglison.     Miller. 

EEN'N?T,^  ?„.  ["Some  derive  from  (Fr.) 
EEN'N^T-ING,  )  reine  (queen),  the  q.ueen  of  ap- 
ples ;  others  from  (L.)  rana  (a  frog),  because  it 
is  spotted  like  a  frog.  Skinner  suggests  the  city 
Rennes."  Richardson.  —  L.  renascor,  renatus, 
to  be  born  again.    Todd.]     A  kind  of  apple. 

Pippins  graflfed  on  a  pippin  stock  are  called  rennet*,  bet- 
tered in  their  nature  by  such  double  extraction.  I^iUer. 

Ef-NO'O'NCE',  V.  a.  [L.  renuncio  ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  nuncio,  to  declare  ;  It.  rinunziare  ;  Sp.  re- 
nunciar  ;  Fr.  renoncer.]      [i.  renounced  ;   pp. 

RENOUNCING,  RENOUNCED.] 

1.  To  disown  ;  to  abnegate  ;  to  disclaim  ;  to 
cast  off;  to  reject;  to  repudiate;  to  decline;  to 
deny. 

From  Thebes  my  birth  I  owni  and  no  disgrace 

Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honor  of  my  race.  Dryden. 

2.  To  give  up,  as  a  right ;  to  relinquish  ;  to 
abandon  ;  to  forsake  ;  to  resign  ;  to  abjure  ; 
to  forego.     "  This  world  I  do  renounce."    Shak, 

Before  a  person  can  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
he  must  renounce  all  titles  of  nobility.  Bottvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Abandon,  Abjure,  Deny,  Dis- 
claim. 

Rfi-NOUNCE',  V.  re.  1.  To  declare  renunciation. 
[A  mere  Gallicism.    Johnson.] 

He  of  my  sons  who  fails  to  make  it  good 

By  one  rebellious  act  renounces  to  my  blood.      Dryden. 

2.    {At  cards.)    Not  to  follow  the  suit  led, 
though  the  player  has  one  of  the  suit  in  his 
hand. 
May  my  partner  renounce  with  the  game  in  his  hand.  Foote. 

E5-N0UNCE',  re.  The  act  of  renouncing  at  cards. 
"  Prevent  renounces."  Whist,  a  Poem. 

Rf-NOtfNOE'M^NT,  re.  The  act  of  renouncing ; 
renunciation.  Shak.    P.  Cyc. 

R5-NOT5'N9':gE,  re.    One  who  renounces.   Wilkins, 
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RENOUNCING 

E5-N6t>N9'ING,  ».  The  act  of  disowning  or  re- 
linquishing. Sir  E.  Sandys. 

EEN'O-VATE,  V.  a.  [L.  renovo,  renovatus;  re, 
again,  back,  and  novo,  to  make  new;  novus, 
new ;   It.  rinnovare  ;  Sp.  renovar ;  Fr.  renouve- 

ler.}  [i.  RENOVATED  ;  pp.  IIENOVATING,  RENO- 
VATED.] To  make  new  ;  to  restore  to  the  first 
state  ;  to  renew ;  to  revive  ;  to  revivify  ;  to  re- 
generate J  to  resuscitate  ;  to  reproduce. 

Secondary  qualities,  resulting  from  the  order  wherein  the 
BubBlances  forming  a  compound  lie  situate,  are  continually 
destroyed  and  renovated  according  to  the  changes  niade  in 
that  order  by  motions  of  the  component  parts.  J  uclcer. 

Syn.  — See  Revive. 

RBN'O-VAT-JjlE,  n.    One  who  renovates.    Foster. 

EEN-0-VA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  renovatio  ;  It.  rinova- 
simie  ;  Sp.  renovaeion  ;  Fr.  renovation.']  The 
act  of  renovating,  or  the  state  of  being  reno- 
vated;  renewal;  revivification;  regeneration. 

Jtenoration,  the  other  article  in  the  text,  seems  to  mean  a 
more  particular  kind  of  renewal,  namely,  of  the  inward  trame 
or  disposition  of  the  man.  WaKi-tana. 

tKE-N6v'5L,  11.  It.  [Ft.renouvellet:']  To  renew; 
to  renovate.  Chaucer. 

t  RE-NO VpL-ANOE,  n.    Renewal.  Chaucer. 

EJ-NoWn',  n.  [It.  rinomanza  ;  Sp.  renombre  ; 
Fr.  renom,  renommee.']  Great  celebrity  ;  fame  ; 
great  reputation  ;  notoriety  ;  high  honor  ;  great 
eminence ;  glory  ;  distinction  ;  repute. 

Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renovm.  nor  grudge  thy  victory.       Dryden. 

Syu.  —  See  Celebrity,  Glory. 
E^-NoWn',  v.  a.     [It.  rinoniare  ;  Fr.  renommer  ; 

—  from  L.  re,  again,  back,  and  nomen,  a  name.] 

[i.  RENOWNED  ;  pp.  RENOWNINtf,  RENOWNED.] 

To  make  famous  ;  to  celebrate  ;  to  distinguish. 

stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown.         Addison. 

EP-NOIVNED'  (re-ndttnd'),  a.  Famous  ;  celebrat- 
ed ;  eminent ;  highly  distinguished ;  illustrious. 

The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renovmcd.       Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Famous. 

Rf-NoWN'jpD-LY,  ad.  With  celebrity ;  with  fame. 

E^-NoWN'JpR,  n.  One  who  gives  renown.  "  His 
great  renowner.^*     [r.]  Chapman. 

Ep-N0^^N'Lj5SS,  u:  Inglorious  ;  without  renown. 

EENS-Sp-LABR'ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  pyr- 
oxene, found  in  Northern  New  York,  of  various 
colors,  soft,  translucent,  and  of  a  fine  texture  ; 

—  wrought  in  a  lathe  into  inkstands  and  other 
objects.  Dana. 

EENT,  i.  &  p.  from  rend.     Torn ;  lacerated. 

tEENT,  V.  a.  To  tear  ;  to  lacerate  ;  to  rend.,  "  To 
rent  .  .  .  her  clothes."  Chaucer. 

EENT,  n.  [From  rend,]  A  break  ;  a  breach  ;  a 
separation  ;  a  fissure  ;  a  laceration. 

From  Lyons  there  is  another  great  rent,  which  runs  across 
the  whole  country  in  almost  another  straight  line.     Addison. 

t  EENT,  ■(;.  ».    To  bluster  ;  to  rant.        liudibras. 

RENT,  n.  [It.  rendita  ;  Sp.  renta  ;  Fr.  rente  ;  — 
from  L.  reddo,  to  return;  re,  again,  back,  and 
do,  to  give.  -7-  A.  S.  rent ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  ^  Dan. 
rente;  Icel, renta;  Svi. renta, rdnta. — W.rhent.J 
A  certain  profit  in  money,  provisions,  chattels, 
or  labor,  issuing  out  of  lands  and  tenements  in 
return  for  the  use ;  income ;  revenue. Blackstone. 
Xt^  "  A  rent  somewhat  resembles  an  annuity  ;  their 
difference  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  former  issues 
out  of  lands,  and  the  latter  is  a  mere  personal  charge." 
Boavier. 

RENT,  V.  a.  [Fr.  renter.]  [i.  rented  ;  pp.  rent- 
ing, RENTED.] 

1.  To  hold  by  paying  rent ;  to  take  by  lease. 
"  The  old  man  who  rents  it  [land]."       Addison. 

2.  To  let  to  a  tenant ;  to  lease.  Swift. 

r£NT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  rented.    Johnson. 

EENT'A^E,  n.  [OliTr. rentage.]  Rent.  P.Fletcher. 

EENT'AL,  n.  ["  Said  to  be  corrupted  from  retit- 
roU."  Burrill.]  {Eng.  Law.)  A  roll  on  which 
the  rents  of  a  manor  are  registered  or  set  down, 
and  by  which  the  lord's  bailiif  collects  the  same  ; 
a  rent-roll.  JVhishaw. 

RENT— AE-REAE',  ■«.     Unpaid  rent.     JBlackstone. 

EfiNT'-CHAEpE,  n.  (Law.)  A  rent  reserved  on 
a  conveyance  of  land  in  fee-simple,  or  granted 
out  of  lands  by  deed  ;  —  so  called  because,  by  a 
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covenant  or  clause  in  the  deed  of  conveyance, 
the  land  is  charged  with  a  distress  for  the  pay- 
ment of  it ;  —  also  called/ee^ffirm  rent.  Burrill. 

EENT'— DAY,  n.    The  day  for  paying  rent. 

EENT'^E,  n.     1.  One  who  holds  by  paying  rent ; 

a  lessee  ;  a  tenant.  Locke. 

2.  One  who  rents  ;  a  lessor.  Craig. 

EENT'^E,  V.  a.  [Fr.  rewtrairc]  \i.  rentered  ; 
pp.  rentering,  rentered.] 

1.  To  fine-draw ;  to  sew  together  so  that  the 
seam  is  scarcely  visible.  Ogilvie. 

2.  To  repair,  as  damaged  tapestry,  by  work- 
ing in  new  warp.  Wright. 

RENT'^E-^E,  »s.  One  who  renters  ;  a  fine-drawer. 

REJ^'TIER,  n.     [Fr.]     A  fund-holder.       Clarke. 

RENT'— ROLL,  n.  An  account  or  roll  of  rents  ;  a 
rental.  Boavier. 

EENT'-SECK,  M.  (Law.)  Barren  rent;  a  rent 
reserved  by  deed,  but  without  auy  clause  of  dis- 
tress. Burrill. 

EENT'-SEE-VJCE,  71.  {Eng.  Law.)  Rent  reserved 
out  of  land  held  by  fealty  or  other  corporeal 
service  ;  —  so  called  from  such  service  being  in- 
cident to  it.  Burrill. 

EEN'y-ENT,  a.  [L.  renuo,  renu^ns,  to  nod  back  ; 
re,  again,  back,  and  nuo,  to  nod.]  {A7iat.)  Ap- 
plied to  two  muscles  which  serve  to  throw  the 
head  back.  Stnart. 

RE-NU'lipE-ATE,  v.  a.     To  recount.      Mamider. 

R(;-NUN-CJ-A'TION  (re-nun-she-a'shun)  [re-nun- 
she-a'shun,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  ;  rii-nun-sha'shun, 
jS.  ;  re-niin-se-a'shyn,  K.  C.  Wr.  —  See  Pronun- 
ciation], n.  [L.  7'enunciatio  ;  It.  rinunziazione ; 
Sp.  renunciacion ;  Fr.  renonciation.]  The  act 
of  renouncing,  disovraing,  or  relinquishing ;  ab- 
negation ;  recantation  ;   abjuration. 

fl®=-*'  This  term  is  usually  employed  to  signify  the 
abdication  or  giving  up  of  one's  country  at  the  time 
of  choosing  another."     Bouvier. 

t  EIJN- VERSE',  t).  ffi.  {Fr.renverser.]  To  reverse. 
"  Whose  shield  he  bears  renversed."      Spenser. 

EfiN- VERSE',  a.  (Her.)  Reverse  ;  inverted ;  hav- 
ing the  head  downwards.  Crabb. 

tREN-VERSE'iagNT,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  re- 
versing. Stukely. 

RE-OB-TAIN',  V.  a.  To  obtain  again.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

RE-OB-TAIN' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  obtained 
or  procured  again.  Sherwood. 

RE-60'CU-PY,  V.  a.     To  occupy  anew.     Wraxall. 

Eg-dM'p-T^E,  n.  [Gr.  flu,  to  fiow,  and  (i/rpoi/,  a 
measure.]  (Elec.)  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  presence  and  measuring  the  force  of  elec- 
trical currents  ;  galvanometer  ;  galvanoscope  ; 
—  written  also  rheometer.  Lardner. 

EE-d'PEN  (re-o'pn),  v.  a.  To  open  again.  Everett: 

EB-OP-PO§E',  V.  a.     To  oppose  again.      Browne. 

RE-pR-DAIN',  V.  a.  [Fr.  reordonner.]  To  ordain 
again. 

They  did  not  pretend  to  reordnin  those  that  had  been  or- 
dained by  the  new  book  in  King  Edward's  time.  Burnet. 

RE-OR'D^E,  v.  u.     To  order  again.  Daniel. 

RE-OE-DI-NA'TION,  re.     A  second  ordination. 

EE-OE-GAN-T-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  reorgan- 
izing, or  the  state  of  being  reorganized  ;  a  new 
organization.  Davis. 

EE-OR'GAN-IZE,  ».  a.  To  organize  anew ;  to 
compose  or  arrange  again.  Scott. 

RE'p-TROPE,  re.  [Gr.  ^fot,  a  current,  and  rpoirot, 
a  turn,  r^hai,  to  turn.]  (Elec.)  A  term  applied 
to  instruments  of  various  construction,  for  re- 
versing the  direction  of  an  electric  current ; 
commutator ;  —  written  also  rheoirope.  La7-dner. 

RB-PAq'I-FY,  V.  a.     To  pacify  again.         Daniel. 

RE-PACK',  V.  a.     To  pack  again.  Smith. 

RE-PACK'ER,  re.     One  who  repacks.  Clarke. 

R?-PAID',  ;'.  &  p.  from  repaxj.    Paid  anew. 

RE-PAINT',  V.  a.    To  paint  anew.  Reynolds. 

R?-pAiE'  (re-p4r'),  v.  a.  [L.  reparo  ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  paro,  to  prepare  ;    It.  riparare  ;    Sp. 
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reparar ;  Fr.  riiparer.]     \i.  repaired  ;  pp.  ke- 

PAIRING,  repaired.] 

1.  To  re.store   or  make  good  after  injury,  di- 
lapidation, or  loss ;  to  mend ;  to  refit ;  to  retrieve. 

Heaven  soon  repairs  her  mural  breach,  Milton. 

And  to  repair  his  numbers,  thus  impaired.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  amends  for  ;  to  redress. 

Let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made.  Shak. 


3.  fTo  recover.     [A  Latinism.] 
Syn.  — See  Recover,  Eedkess. 


Spenser. 


E^-pAiR',  re.  Act  of  repairing,  or  state  of  being 
repaired  ;  restoration  after  injury,  dilapidation, 
or  loss  ;  reparation  ;  amends  ;  redress. 

Those  roads,  that  yet  the  Roman  hand  assert, 

Jieyond  the  weak  repair  of  modern  toil.  Thomson. 

RJP-pAir'  (re-p4r'),  v.  re.  To  betake  one's  self; 
to  resort ;  to  go.  "  To  the  shades  repair."  Pope. 

Ejp-pAiR',  re.     [Fr.  repaire,  a  den,  a  lair.] 

1.  t  A  place  of  resort ;  an  abode  ;  a  retreat. 

That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair.  Shak. 

2.  t  An  invitation.  British  Pastm-als. 

3.  The  act  of  betaking  one's  self.  "  Their 
repair  to  their  houses."    \vi..]  Clarendon. 

t  R?-pAiR' A-BLE,  u..     Reparable.  Cotgrave. 

EJ)-pAiR'?E,  II,.     One  who  repairs  ;  an  amender. 

t  E¥-pAiE'M5NT,  n.  Reparation  ;  repair.  Clarke. 

E5-PAND',  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  leaves  having  an 
uneven,  slightly  sinuous  margin.  Lindley. 

Rp-PAN'DOUS,  a.  [L.  repandus.]  Bent  upwards 
or  backwards.  Brow7ie. 

REP' A-E A-BLE,  a.  [L.  reparahilis  ;  It.riparabile ; 
Sp.  reparable ;  Fr.  reparable.]  That  may  be  re- 
paired ;  retrievable.  Bp.  Taylor. 

REP'A-RA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  be  repaired; 
so  as  to  be  reparable.  Johnson. 

EEP-A-EA'TION.  re.  [L.  reparatio  ;  It.  ripara- 
zione ;  Sp.  reparacion ;  Fr.  ri-paration.] 

1.  The  act  of  repairing,  or  the  state  of  being 
repaired;  restoration;  renewal;  repair.  "The 
reparation  of  the  highways."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  That  which  is  substituted  to  supply  waste. 

I  saw  at  Verona  the  famous  amphitheatre  that,  with  a  few 
modem  reparations,  has  all  the  seats  entire.  Addison. 

3.  Recompense  or  restitution,  as  for  an  in- 
jury or  loss  ;  indemnification ;  amends.  Bacon. 

I  flin  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by  my  loose 
writings,  and  make  what  reparation  I  am  able.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Restoration. 

R5-PAe'A-TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  repair;  repair- 
ing; amending;  restoring.  Bp.  Taylor. 

E?-PAE'A-TiVE,  n.  That  which  repairs,  amends, 
or  restores  ;  restorative.  Wotton. 

t  Ep-PAE'EPL,  re.  A  change  of  apparel.  "  Send 
him  a  suit  of  reparrel."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

REP-AR-TEE',  re.  [Fr.  repartie,  an  answer ;  re- 
partir,  to  divide,  to  deal  out.]  A  smart  reply  ; 
a  witty  retort. 

a  man  renowned  for  repartee 

"Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 

With  friendship's  finest  feeling.  Cowper. 
Syn.  —  An  answer  is  given  to  a  question  ;  a  reply, 
to  an  objection;  a  repartee,  to  a  jocose  or  witty  obser- 
vation ;  a  retort,  to  a  censure  or  reproach.  A  proper 
answer  ;  a  satisfactory  reply  ;  a  witty  repartee;  a  se- 
vere or  angry  retort See  Answer. 

REP-AR-TEE',  V.  re.  To  make  smart  replies.  "  To 
argue,  or  repartee.'^  PHor. 

RE-pAR-TI-MI-EJ<''Tb,n.  [Sp.]  A  partition  or 
distribution,  as  of  slaves  :  —  an  assessment  of 
taxes.  Velasquez. 

RE-PAR-TI"TION  (-Hsh'un),  n.  A  division  into 
smaller  parts  ;'  a  second'  partition.        Maunder. 

EE-pAsS'  (12),  V.  a.  [Fr.  repasser.]  To  pass 
again ;  to  pass  or  travel  back.  Burke. 

We  have  passed  and  now  repassed  the  seas.         I>ryden. 

EB-pAss',  V.  n.     To  pass,  go,  or  move  back. 


Five  girdles  bind  the  skies:  the  torrid  zone 
Glows  with  the  passing  and  repassing  sun. 


DrydeTi. 


EE-PAS'SApE,  H.  Act  of  passing  back.  Hackluyt. 

E5-pAst',  re.     [Fr.  repas,  from  L.  re,  used  inten- 
sively, and  pastus,  food  ;  pasco,  pastus,  to  feed.] 


MIEN,  SIE;    MOVE,  NOE,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUE,  RtlLE.  —  g,  9,  ^,  ^,  soft;  E,  B,  s,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z;   :^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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REPININGLY 


t  RE-PA-TRJ-A'TION,  n. 
to  one's  country. 

Rg-PAY',  V.  a.    [Fr.  repayer.] 


X.  Food ;  victuals. 

Go,  and  get  me  some  repast; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  food :  —  a  meal. 

Keep  regular  hours  for  repast  and  sleep.       Arbuthnot. 
What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us.  Milton. 

3.  t  Refreshment  by  sleep  ;  repose.    Spetise)'. 

t  EE-pAst',  u.  M.     To  feed;  to  feast.  Shak. 

R5-pAst',  v.  n.  To  take  food ;  to  feast,  [e.]  Pope. 

t  RE-pAsT'UEE  (r?-pist'yur),  n.  Food ;  enter- 
tainment. Shak, 

t  RE-PA'TRI-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  repatrio,  repatria- 
tum,  to  return  to  one's  country  ;  re,  back,  and 
patria,  one's  country  ;  Old  Fr.  repatrier.]  To 
restore  to  one's  own  home  or  country .Cotffrave. 

Return  or  restoration 
Wotton. 

[i.    REPAID  ;  pp. 
KEPAYINQ,  KEPAID.]' 

1.  To  pay  back;  to  refund;  to  reimburse. 

To  repay  that  money  will  he  a  biting  affliction.        Sliak. 

2.  To  make  return  or  requital  for  ;  to  requite ; 
to  recompense  ;  to  remunerate  ;  to  compensate. 

I  have  fought  well  for  Persia,  and  repaid 

The  benefit  of  birth  with  honest  service.  Howe. 

RE-pAy',  V.  a.    To  pay  again,  as  a  debt-    Clarke. 

EE-PAY'A-BLE,  «..     That  is  to  be  repaid.  Smart. 

RE-PAY'M(:NT,  n.     1.  Act  of  repaying.     Tat/lor. 

2.  That  which  is  repaid.  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  —  See  Retribution. 
R5-PEAL'  (re-pel'),  V.  a.     [Fr.  rappehr,  to   call 
back,  from  L.  re,  back,  and  appello,  to  call.]    \i. 

REPEALED  ;  pp.   REPEALING,  REPEALED.] 

1.  t  To  call  back  ;  to  recall. 

Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again.  Shak. 

2.  To  revoke,  as  a  law ;  to  abrogate  ;  to  annul. 

By  the  common  law,  when  a  statute  repeals  another,  and 
afterwards  the  repealing  statute  is  itself  repealed,  the  first  is 
revived.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  — See  Abolish,  Recall. 

E^-PEAL',  ra.     1.  f  Recall,  as  from  exile.      SAak. 

2.  Act  of  repealing  ;  abrogation,  as  of  a  law; 

revocation.  Davies. 

Rf,-PEAL-,\-BIL'!-TY,  11.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  repealable  ;  repealableness.       Clarke. 

EE-PEAL'A-BLE,  «..  That  may  be  repealed.  Scott. 

RE-PEAL' A-BLB-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
repealable;  repealability.  Wright. 

EIJ-PBAL'IJR,  ».  1.  One  who  repeals.  Burke. 
2.  An  advocate  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  of 

Ireland  with  England.  Daniel  O'Connell. 

Rp-PEAL'ING,  p.  a.     That  repeals  or  abrogates  ; 

revoking;  annulling.  Bouvier. 

KP-PEAT'  (re-pet'),  v.  a.  [j.  REPEATED  ;  pp.  KE- 
PEATIXO,  REPEATED.] 

1.  To  do,  perform,  make,  or  utter  again ;  to 
iterate. 

He,  through  his  power. 
Creation  could  repeat.  Milton. 

2.  To  recite  ;  to  rehearse  ;  to  recapitulate. 

I  can  repeat  whole  books  that  I  have  read,  and  poerag  of 
some  selected  firiends,  which  I  have  liked  to  charge  my  mem- 
ory with.  ^-  Jonson. 

3.  To  try  or  incur  again.  "  I  the  danger  will 
repeat."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  and  recapitulate, 
all  imply  the  going  over  again  of  any  words  or  ac- 
tions. We  repeat  what  we  hear  spoken  by  another  ; 
we  recite  and  rehearse  events.  Repeat  words,  acts, 
&.C. ;  recite  a  lesson  or  poetry  ;  rehearse  a  tragedy  ;  re- 
capitulate the  leading  heads  of  a  discourse  ;  recapitulate 
evidence.  Iterate  is  to  repeat ;  reiterate,to  repeat  again 
and  again. 

R^-PEAT',  n.     1.  A  repetition.  Johnson. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  character  denoting  that  a  part  is 

to  be  repeated.  Brande. 

R5-PEAT'5D,  p.  a.  Done,  made,  or  uttered  again  ; 
iterated. 

RE-PEAT'5D-LY,  ad.  Over  and  over  again  ;  again 
and  again.       "  Stephens. 

RE-PEAT' ER,  ».  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
peats. ,  -Bp.  Taj/hr. 
2.  A  watch  that  strikes  the  hours,  by  pressing 
a  spring.  Johnson. 


Rp-PEAT'ING,  p.  a.     That  repeats  ;  reiterating. 
Repeating  decimal,  {Math.)  a  decimal  in  which  the 
same  figures  occur  in  tlie  same  order,  at  successive 
and  equal  intervals.  Davies. 

R5-PEAT'1NG-CIE'CLE,  ».  An  astronomical  in- 
strument by  which  the  errors  of  graduation  may 
be  diminished  in  an^  degree,  by  repeating  the 
observation,  reading  it  off  successively  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  graduated  limb,  and  taking 
the  mean  of  the  values  thus  found.        Hoblyn. 

t  REP-^;-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  repedo,  to  step  back.] 
A  going  back ;  retrogression.  More. 

R^-PEL',  V.  a.  [L.  repello  ;  re,  back,  and^eHo,  to 
drive  ;  It.  repellere ;  Sp.  repeler.]  [).  repelled  ; 
pp.  repelling,  repelled.]  To  drive,  beat, 
or  force  back ;  to  repulse ;  to  resist ;  to  with- 
stand; to  parry;  to  reject ;  to  refuse;  to  rebuff. 
All  temptation  to  transgress  repel.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Defend,  Refuse. 

Rip-PEL',  V.  n.     1.  To  act  with  force  in  opposition 

to  force  impressed.  Newton. 

2.  {Med.)  To  prevent  such  an  afflux  of  fluid 

to  a  part  as  would  raise  it  into  a  tumor.  Quincy. 

E5-PliL'LENCE, 
Re-PEL'LPN-CY, 


n.     The  act  of  repelling ;  re- 
pulsion. Bush. 

Rf-PEL'LENT,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which, 
when  applied  to  a  tumefied  part,  disperses  the 
fluids  which  rendered  it  tumid.  Dunglison. 

E^-PEL'L^NT,  a.  Driving  back;  having  power 
to  repel.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

RJl-PEL'LER,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  repels. 

E5-PEL'LING,  p.  a.  Driving  back ;  causing  re- 
pulsion; repellent. 

RE-PENT',  V.  n.  [Fr.  repentir,  from  L.  posniteo, 
to  make  repent,  pcenitet,  it  repents  me  ;  poenio, 
punio,  to  punish ;  ptena  (Gr.  noivii),  punishment.] 

p.  repented  ;  pp.   REPENTING,  REPENTED.] 

1.  To  feel  pain  or  sorrow  on  account  of  some- 
thing one  has  done  or  left  undone  ;  to  feel  re- 
morse ;  to  be  penitent ;  to  be  sorry.       Dryden. 

Upon  any  deviation  from  virtue,  every  rational  creature 
so  deviating  should  condemn,  renounce,  and  be  sorry  for 
every  such  deviation  —  that  is,  repent  of  it.  South. 

2.  To  have  such  sorrow  for  sin  as  produces 
amendment  of  life.  "Nineveh  repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonas."  Matt.  xii.  41. 

Rj;-PENT',  ».  a.  To  remember  with  sorrow;  to 
be  penitent  for  ;  to  be  sorry  for.  "  I  will  ...  re- 
pent my  unlawful  solicitation."  Shak. 
l^-lt  was  formerly  used  impersonally,  and  with 
the  reciprocal  pronoun.  "  It  repentcth  me  that  man 
was  made."  Prior.  "  No  man  repented  him  of  his 
wickedness."    Jer.  viii.  6. 

EB'P^NT,  a.  [L.  repo,  repens,  to  creep.]  Creep- 
ing, as  a  reptile,  or  a  plant.        Brande.     Gray. 

RE-PENT'ANCE,  n.     [Fr.  repentance.} 

1.  The"  act  of  repenting,  or  the  state  of  being 
penitenf ;  sorrow  or  pain  for  something  done  or 
left  undone ;  penitence  ;  contrition  ;  compunc- 
tion ;  remorse.  Law. 

2.  Sorrow  for  sin  such  as  produces  amend- 
ment or  newness  of  life. 

The  remorse  which  issues  in  reformation  is  true  repent- 
ance. Dr.  Camjybell. 

Repentance  is  a  change  of  mind,  or  a  conversion  from  siu 
to  God;  not  some  one  bare  act  of  change,  but  a  lasting,  dura- 
ble state  of  new  life,  which  is  called  regeneration.  Hammond. 

Syn.  —  Repentance  is  a  general  term  implying  soy- 
row  for  something  done,  especially  for  sin  ;  and  it 
supposes  a  change  of  conduct.  Penitence  and  contri- 
tion imply  sorrow  for  sin  from  a  religious  motive. 
Compunction  denotes  a  pricking  of  conscience;  and 
remorse,  a  more  severe  pricking  of  conscience,  caused 
by  enormous  crimes. 

EE-PENT'ANT,  a.     [Fr.  repentant:] 

1.  Sorrowful  for  what  has  been  done,  or  for 
what  has  been  left  undone  ;  penitent.  Bp.  Home. 

2.  Expressing  sorrow  for  past  conduct  or  for 
sin.     ".RejDcreiarrf  tears."  Shak. 

RE-PENT' ANT,  m.  One  who  repents  ;  a  penitent. 
"  God  is  ready  to  forgive  the  repentant."  Lightf. 

t  EE-PENT'ANT-LY,  ad.  With  repentance  ;  pen- 
itently. Grafton. 

EE-PENT'ER,  n.     One  who  repents.  Donne. 

RE-PENT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  repents  ; 
repentance.  Hos.  xi.  8. 


With    repentance ;    re- 
Sherwood. 


E¥-PfiNT'lNG-LY,    ad. 

pentantly. 

EE-PENT'LESS,  a.  Devoid  of  repentance.  Oldham. 
EE-PEO'PLE  (re-pS'pl),  V.  a.     To  people  anew. 

RE-PEO'PLJNG  (rs-pe'pljng),  n.  The  act  of  peo- 
pling anew.  Hale. 

RE-PER-CUSS',  V.  a.  [L.  repercutio,  repercussus ; 
re,  again,  back,  and  percutio,  to  strike  through 
and  through.]     To  beat  or  drive  back.     Bacon. 

EE-PER-Ctrs'SION  (re-per-kiish'un),  n.  [L.  reper- 
oussio;  It.  ripercussione ;  Sp.  repercusion ;  Fr. 
repercussion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  beating  or  driving  back;  re- 
bound ;  reverberation. . 

In  echoes  there  is  no  new  elision,  but  a  repercussion.   Bacon. 

2.  {Mits.)  Frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
sound.  Moore. 

3.  {Med.)  The  disappearance  of  a  tumor  or  a 
cutaneous  eruption  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
plication of  a  repellent.  Dunglison. 

RE-PER-CUS'SJVE,  a.  [It.  ripercussivo  ;  Sp.  re- 
percusivo ;  Fr.  rtpercussif.] 

1.  That  drives  back  or  causes  reverberation. 

And  repercussive  rocks  renewed  the  sound.        Pattison. 

2.  Driven  back  ;  rebounding ;  reverberating. 
"  The  repercussive  roar,"  Thomson. 

3.  {Med.)  t  Repellent.  Bacon. 

t  EE-PEE-CUS'SIVE,  re.  {Med.)  A  repellent.^acore. 

t  EEP-EE-TI"TIOUS  (rep-er-tish'ijs),  u,.  [L.  re- 
perio,  repertus,  to  find.]     Found.  Bailey. 

EEP'EE-TO-EY  [rep'er-tiir-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wr.  Wb. ;  re-pi-r'to-re,  E.  Bailey, 
Ash] ,  n.  [L.  repertorium  ;  reperio,  repertus,  to 
find ;  It.  §  Sp.  repertorio ;  Fr.  repertoire.]  A 
repository  in  which  things  are  arranged  so  as 
to  be  easily  found,  as  a  book,  an  index,  a  regis- 
ter, &c. ;  a  treasury ;  a  magazine.  Burke. 

The  abridgments  .  .  .  might  serve  for  repertories  to  learned 
lawyers.  Bacon. 

REP-iE-TEND',  re.  [L.  repeto,  repetendus,  to  re- 
peat.] {Arith.)  That  part  of  a  circulating  deci- 
mal which  is  continually  repeated.  Davies. 

REP-?-TI"TION  (rep-e-«sh'un),  re.  [L.  7-epetitio ; 
It.  ripetizione  ;  Sp.  repeticioti ;  Fr.  repetition.] 

1.  The  act  of  repeating,  or  the  state  of  being 
repeated ;  iteration.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Recital ;  rehearsal.  Hooker.     Shok. 

3.  {Law.)  The  recovery  of  money  paid  under 
a  mistake  of  law.  Burrill. 

Principle  of  repetition,  {Astron.)  an  invention  of 
Borda,  by  which,  in  measuring  the  angular  distance 
of  two  bodies,  the  error  of  graduation  may  be  dimin- 
ished to  any  degree,  and  the  errors  of  observation,  if 
sufficiently  numerous,  are  made  to  balance  and  de- 
stroy one  another.  Herschel.  —  See  Repeating 
Circle. 

Syn. —  Repetition  and  iteration  commonly,  though 
not  always,  consist  of  the  same  words  ;  and  they  may 
be  sometimes  proper  ;  tautology  suppo-ses  a  sameness 
of  words,  or  the  same  idea  in  different  words  ;  and  it 
is  a  vicious  and  needless  repetition. 

REP-E-TI"TI0N-AL    (rep-e-tlsh'im-iil),     )  a.CoVi- 

KEP-E-TI"TION-A-EY    (-tIsh'uu-»-rf),    )  taining 

repetition  ;  repetitious,     [r.]        Biblioth.  Bibl. 

EEP-E-'rI"TIOUS  ^  (rep-e-tish'us),  a.  Using  or 
containing  repetition  ;  repetitional.    Anderson. 

Addison  is  apt  to  be  loose  and  repetitious.  A'.  A.  Rev. 

EEP-E-TI"TIOUS-NESS,  re.  The  act  or  the  habit 
of  making  repetitions.  Bib.  Hepertory. 

EEP'E-TJ-TIVE,  a.  Containing  repetitions;  re- 
peating ;  repetitional.     [r.]      Andrews  Norton. 

REP 'E-Ti-TOR,n.  [L.]  A  private  teacher  in 
a  German  university.  Gent.  Mag. 

EE-PINE',  V.  re.  [re  and  pine.]  \i.  eepiked  ;  pp. 
REpiNi  "G,  repined.]  To  vcx  One's  self;  to  be 
discontented ;  to  fret ;  to  murmur ;  to  com- 
plain; —  followed  by  at  or  against  before  an 
objeot. 

Envy  will  grudge,  repining  at  his  weal.  Chaucer. 

The  fines  imposed  were  the  more  repined  against  because 
they  were  assigned  to  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 

Clarendon. 

EE-PIN'EE,  re.     One  who  repines.  Bp.  Hall. 

EE-PIN'ING,  re.     Act  of  one  who  repines.  Burnet. 

EE-PIN'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  repining  manner ; 
with  repining  or  murmuring.  Bp.  Hall. 


A    E    i    O    U,  Y,  long;   A,  B,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  E,  \,  9,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAE,  fAsT,  FALL;    HfeiR,  HER; 
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Rp-PLACE',  V.  a.    [Fr.  replacer.']    {i.  replaced  ; 

pp.  ItEPLACING,  REPLACED.] 

1.  To  place  or  put  back  again ;  to  restore  to 
a  former  place;  to  reinstate.  "He  was  re- 
placed in  his  government."  Bacon. 

The  bowle,  removed  for  fear, 
The  youths  replaced,  and  soon  restored  the  cheer.    Dryden, 

2.  {Crystallography.)  To  take  the  place  of; 
to  be  exchanged  for ;  to  be  substituted  for,  or 
instead  of. 

The  power  of  isomorphoua  bodies  to  i-eplace  each  other 
in  compounds  was  regarded  as  a  law  of  nature.         Qraham. 

RE'PLACE,  V.  a.  To  put  in  a  new  place  ;  to  place 
or  locate  again  ;  to  place  anew. 

His  gods  put  themselves  under  hie  protection  to  be  re- 
placed in  their  promised  Italy.  Dryden. 

R^l-PLACE'M^NT,  n.  1.  Act  of  replacing.  Qu.  Rev. 
2.  {Crystallography.)  A  taking  the  place  of; 
exchange  of  places ;  substitution. 

This  capability  of  mutual  replacement,  without  change  of 
form,  has  been  traced  to  a  similarity  of  form  m  the  replacing 
substance.  iJana. 

R]g-PLA9'ING,  p.  a.    Taking  the  place  of.   Dajia. 
RJgl-PLAg'jNG,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  replaces ; 

replacement.  Smart. 

RE-PLAtT',  V.  a.    To  plait  or  fold  again  ;  to  fold, 

as  one  part  many  times  over  another.     Dryden. 
RE-PLANT',  V,  a.  [Fr.  i-eplanter."]  To  plant  anew. 
RE-PLAnt'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  replanted. 
RE-PLAN-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  planting  again. 

The  r^lantation  of  that  beautiful  image.         Hallywell, 

RE-PLEAD',  V.  n.     To  plead  again.  Bouvier. 

RE-PLEAD'^R,  «.     {Law.)  A  second  pleading ;  a 

pleading  over  again.  Blackstone. 

Rjp-PLEN'ISH,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  replenir;  repleni, 
full,  replete,  from  L.  repleo,  to  fill ;  plenus,  full.] 

[i.     REPLENISHED  ;     pp.     REPLENISHING,      RE- 
PLENISHED.] 

1.  To  supply  with  any  thing  in  plenty  or  abun- 
dance ;  to  fill;  to  stock.  "Multiply  and  j-epfen- 
isk  the  earth."  Gen.  i.  28. 

The  woods  replenished  with  deer,  and  the  plains  with 
fowl.  Heylin. 

2.  t  To  fulfil ;  to  complete ;  to  accomplish ; 
to  finish";  to  consummate  ;  to  perfect.        Shak. 

The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature.  Shdk. 

t  Rg-PLEN'JSH,  V.  n.    To  recover  former  fulness. 

The  humors  will  not  replenish  bo  soon.  Bacon. 

R5-PLfiN'ISH-^R,  7b.     One  who  replenishes. 
R5-PLEN'|SH-MENT,  n.     1.  The   act  of  replen- 
ishing. Ch.  Ob. 
2.  That  which  replenishes ;  a  supply.  Cowper. 
R^l-PLETE',  a.     [L.  repletics  ;  replso,  to  fill  up  ; 
re,  again,  and  w^eo,  to  fill ;  It.  ^i  Sp.  repleto  ;  Fr. 
replet.]     Filled  to  overflowing;  completely  full ; 
full.     "  Words  replete  with  guile."  Milton. 

Replete  with  clover-grasa  and  foodful  shrub.        Philips. 

R5-PLETE'N?SS,  Ji.     Fulness  ;  repletion.    Scott. 
R]]:-PLE'TI0IV,  n.  [L.  repletion  It.  replezione  ;  Sp. 
replecion ;  Fr.  repUtion,'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  replete,  or  completely 
full ;  exuberant  fulness ;  surfeit.  Bacoji. 

The  stomach  should  never  be  filled  to  a  sense  of  uneasy 
repletion.  Dr.  Holland. 

2.  {Med.)  Superabundance  of  blood  in  the 
system  or  in  any  part  of  it ;  plethora.  Dunglison. 

Rjgl-PLE'TIVE,  a.  That  makes  replete  ;  replen-' 
ishing ;  filling,     [r.]  Cotgrave. 

R5-PLE'TIVE-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  filled.  "Not 
in  the  body  repletively ."       Sum.  of  Du  Bartas. 

R^-PLEV'I-A-BLE,  a,  [Law  L.  replegiabilis.'] 
That  may  be  replevied.  Johnson. 

R5-PLEV'(N,  n.  [Law  L.  replevina,  from  Law 
Ft.  replevir,  totake  back  on  pledge.]  {Law.) 
A  personal  action  which  lies  to' recover  posses- 
sion of  goods  wrongfully  taken  :  —  anciently, 
bail.  Burrill. 

J3®"  Replevin  was  originally  the  peculiar  remedy  in 
citses  of  wrongful  distress,  but  it  may  now  be  brought 
in  all  cases  of  unlawful  taking.  The  word  is  said  to 
have  originally  meant  a  redelioenj  of  the  pledge,  or 
thing  taken  in  distress,  to  the  owner,  upon  his  giving 
security  to  try  the  right  of  distress.  But  its  radical 
meaning  seems  to  have  rather  been  a  redelivery  on 
pledge  ;  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  its  an- 
cient use  in  the  sense  of  bail.    Burrill. 

Rjp-PLEV'fN,  V.  w.     To  replevy.  Hudibras. 

RIJ-PLEV'J-SA-BLE,  a.    Repleviable.    [r.]    Hale. 
R^-PLEV'Y,  v.  u.     [Law  L.  replegio,  replegiare ; 


Law  Fr.  replemr ;  re,  back,  and  plevir,  to  pledge ; 
.plevi,  a  pledge,]  \i.  replevied  ;  pp.  replevy- 
ing, REPLEVIED.]  {Law.)  To  take  or  get  back 
on  a  writ  of  replevin,  as  goods  unlawfully  taken  : 

—  anciently,  to  bail.  Bouvier. 
Rjp-PLEV'Y,  n.     {Law.)  Replevin.  Junius. 

REP'LI-Cji,  n.  [It,]  (Paint.)  A  copy  of  a  pic- 
ture taken  by  the  hand  of  the  same  master  that 
executed  the  original.  FairhoU. 

B£P'H-CANT,n.  One  who  makes  a  reply.  Ch.Ob. 

REP'LJ-CATE,  a.  [L.  replico,  replicatus,  to  fold 
back  ;  re,  again,  back,  and  js^ico,  to  fold.]  {Bat.) 
Noting  leaves  in  vernation,  and  parts  of  the 
flower  in  estivation,  which  have  the  upper  part 
curved  back  and  applied  to  the  lower.    Lindley. 

REP'LJ-CATE,  n.     {Mus.)  A  repetition.   Burney. 
RfiP'LI-CAT-:pD,  a.    Replicate.  Pennant. 

REP-LI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  replicatio  ;  It.  4f  Sp.  re- 
pUca ;  Fr.  repligue.  —  See  Reply.] 

1.  f  A  rolling  back  again;  rebound  or  reper- 
cussion, as  of  sound;  reverberation,  Shak. 

2.  An  answer  ;  a  reply;  a  response.  Broome. 

3.  {Law.)  The  plaintiff's  answer  to  the  de- 
fendant's plea.  Blackstone. 

,6®"  To  the  replication  the  defendant  may  rejoin^  or 
put  in  an  answer  called  a  rejoinder,  upon  which  the 
defendant  may  rebut,  and  the  plaintiff  answer  him  by 
a  sur-rebutter ;  which  pleas,  replications^  sur~reJoin~ 
dersj  rebutters,  and  sur-rehutters  answer  to  the  excep- 
tion replicatio,  duplicatio,  triplication  and  quadruplicatio 
of  the  Roman  laws.    Blaclcstone. 

B;51-PLI'^R,  ft.  One  who  replies  or  answers.  Bacon. 

RE'PLUM,  n.  [L.  replum,  a  door-case.]  {Bot.) 
The  persistent  frame  of  certain  pods,  as  of 
prickly  poppy  and  cress,  after  the  valves  fall 
away.  Gray. 

R^j-PLY'  (r?-pli'),  V.  n.  [L.  replico,  to  fold  or  turn 
back,  to  make  a  replication  or  reply  in  law  ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  ^^ico,  to  fold  ;  It.  replicare  ;  Sp, 
replicar ;  Fr.  7'epliquer.']  [i.  replied  ;  pp.  re- 
plying, REPLIED.]  To  make  a  return  to  an 
answer ;  to  speak  or  write  in  answer  or  return 
to  something  written  or  spoken  ;  to  respond ;  to 
answer  ;  to  rejoin. 

Oman,  who  art  thou  that repZtesi  against  God?      2iom.i-s.20. 

Syn.  —  See  Answer. 
R?-PLY',  V.  a.     To  return  for  an  answer. 

The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  reply.  Milton. 

Eurydice  the  rocks  and  river-banks  replied.         Dryden. 

R:p-PLy',  n.  _  A  return  to  an  answer;  something 
said  or  written  in  answer  or  return  to  what  is 
said  or  wi-itten  by  another  ;  an  answer.     Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Repartee. 

RE-POL'ISH,  V.  a.  [Fr.  repolir.']   To  polish  again. 

Rg-PONE',  V.  a.  [L.  repono.]  To  replace.  [Scot- 
land.] Jamieson. 

R^-PORT',  V.  a.  [L.  reporto,  to  bring  back  ;  re, 
back,  and  porto,  to  bring ;  It.  rapportare  ;  Fr. 
rapporter.l  \i.  reported  ;  pp.  reporting,  re- 
ported.] 

1.  To  bear  or  bring  back,  as  an  answer,  or  an 
account  of  something. 

2.  To  make  to  return  or  rebound,  as  sound ; 
to  give  or  send  back ;  to  reverberate,  [r.]  Donne. 

In  Ticinum  is  a  church, -with  windows  only  from  above, 
that  rcporteth  the  voice  thirteen  times,  if  you  stand  by  tlie 
close  end  wall  over  against  the  door.  Hacon. 

3.  To  give  an  account  of;  to  relate  ;  to  tell. 
Tliey  reported  his  good  deeds  before  me.       iVeA.  vi.  19. 

4.  To  tell  or  relate  from  one  to  another  ;  to 
spread  or  to  noise  by  popular  rumor.  Shak. 

It  is  reported  among  the  heather,  and  Gashmu  saith  it, 
that  thou  and  the  Jews  think  to  rebel.  iWi.  vi.  G. 

5.  To  speak  of  or  mention,  as  to  character; 

—  commonly  used  with  o/". 

A  widow  well  reported  of  for  good  works.  1  Tim.  v.  10. 

We  be  slanderously  reported.  Rom.  iii.  18. 

6.  To  record  or  take  down  in  writing ;  as, 
"  To  report  an  oration  or  a  speech." 

R^-PORT',  V.  n.  To  make  or  bring  in  a  report  or 
statement,  as  a  legislative  committee.       Craig. 

R?-PORT',  n,  1.  An  account,  statement,  or  re- 
lation returned. 

From  Thetis  sent  as  spies  to  make  report.  Waller. 

2,  Rumor  ;  common  or  popiilar  fame. 

Speak  ye  of  report,  or  "did  ye  see 
Just  cause  of  dread,  that  makes  ye  doubt  so  sore?  Spenser. 


3.  Repute;  reputation.  "Evil  report  and 
good  report."  2  Vor.  vi.  8. 

Cornelius  was  of  good  report  among  the  Jews.     Acts  x.  22. 

4.  Sound;  noise;  ,  repercussion  ;  explosion; 
discharge.  "  The  report  of  an  ordnance. "5acon. 

The  lashing  billows  make  a  long  report. 

And  beat  her  sides.  Dryden. 

5.  A  record,  account,  or  statement  in  writing 
of  a  speech,  oration,  &c. 

6.  {Law.)  An  account  or  relation  of  a  case 
judicially  argued  and  determined,  including  a 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
expressing  the  reasons  for  the  judgment  or  de- 
cision. Blaclcstone. 

41®=*"  The  reports  of  judicial  decisions  now  consti- 
tute, both  in  Great  Britain  and  tlie  United  States,  a 
principal  and  most  authoritative  source  of  municipal 
law."    Burrill. 

7.  (Legislation.)  A  statement  made  by  a  le- 
gislative commit'tee,  of  facts  into  which  they 
were  charged  to  inquire,  Bouvier. 

R^-PORT'^.R,  n.     1.  One  who  reports  or  gives  an 
account ;  a  relater.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  records  or  takes  down  in  writing 
the  words  of  a  speaker  or  orator.        Simmonds. 

3.  {Law.)  A  person  who  draws  up  a  report  or 
statement  of  cases  decided  by  a  court.  Blackstone. 


By  report  or  tommon 
Shak. 


t  R^-PORT'JNG-LY, 

fame. 

RE-POR-TO'Rt-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  reporter,  [r.] 
The  reportorial  corps  of  a  newspaper.        J^.  Y.  TrUmne. 

RJgi-PO'SAL,  n.    1.  The  act  of  reposing.         Shak. 

2.  That  on  which  one  reposes.     "  His  chief 

pillow  and  reposal."  Burton. 

fR^-PO'^ANCE  (re-po'z&ns),?i.  Reliance.  J.Hall. 

R;^-P0§E',  v.  a.  [L.  repono,  repositus,  to  place 
again,  to  la^  up ;  re,  again,  back,  and  pono,  to 
place;  It.  riposare;  Sp.  reposar;  Fr.  reposer."] 

\i.  REPOSED  ;  pp.  REPOSING,  REPOSED.] 

1.  To  lay  or  place  up  ;  to  lodge ;  to  reposit. 

Pebbles,  reposed  in  those  cliffs  among  the  earth.    Woodward. 

2.  To  lay  or  place  at  rest ;  to  refresh  by  rest. 

After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  repose 

Your  wearied  virtue.  Milton. 

3.  To  put  or  place  with  security  or  confidence. 

I  repose  upon  your  management  what  is  dearest  to  me  — 
iny  fame.  Dryden. 

R]p-PO§E',  V.  71.  1.  To  be  or  to  lie  at  rest ;  to  re- 
cUne  in  order  to  rest :  —  to  rest ;  to  sleep. 

If  you  be  pleased,  retire  into  my  cell, 

And  there  repose.  Shak. 

2.  To  rest  in  confidence  ;  —  with  07i  or  upon. 

Upon  whose  faith  and  honor  I  repose.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Sleep. 

R5-PO§E',  71.  1.  Sleep;  rest;  quiet;  quietude; 
ease.  "  Good  night,  and  good  i-epose."  Shdk 
2.  {F.  Arts.)  The  harmony  observed  when 
the  subject  is  not  divided  into  too  many  uncon- 
nected parts,  or  when  nothing  glares,  either  in 
the  shade,  light,  or  colorijng.  Brande. 

R^-PO§'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  at  rest 
or  in  repose  ;  repose.  T7-a7is.  of  Boccalini. 

RJ5-P0§'IT  (re-poz'jt),  V,  a.   [L.  repono,  re20ositus.'\ 

\i.    REPOSITED  ;  pp.    REPOSITING,    REPOSITED.J 

To  place,  as  for  safety  or  preservation ;  to  lay 
up  ;  to  lodge  ;  to  deposit. 

Others  reposit  their  young  in  holes,  and  secure  themselves 
also  therein.  Derham. 

RE-PO-Si"TION  (re-po-2ish'un),  n.    [L.  repositio.'] 
X.  The  act  of  repo'siting,' as  riches.   Bp.  Hall. 
2.  The  act  of  replacing.     "  The  repositioii  of 
the  luxated  shoulder."  Wiseman. 

R^-PO^'J-TO-Ry,  n.  [L.  7-epositorium ;  It.  ri- 
postiglio  ;  'sp.'  rcpositorio.']  A  place  where  any 
thing  is  laid  up  or  reposited  for  safety  or  pres- 
ervation ;  a  depository.  Locke. 

RE-POij-^ESS'  (re-poz-zes'),  V.  a.  ^To  possess 
again.     "To  repossess  those  lands."  Shak. 

RE-POI^-E^ES'SION  (re-poz-zesh'un),  iv.  A  new  or 
second  possession.  Raleigh. 

RE-POUR',  V.  a.     To  pour  anew.       Mir.  for  Mag. 

REP-R^-HEND',  v.  a.  [L.  7-eprehe7ido  ;  re,  again, 
back,  ar\d.  ptreliendo,  to  seize  ;  It.riprendere  ;  Sp. 
rep7'ender  ;  Fr.  reprendre.']    \i.  reprehended  ; 

pp.   REPREHENDING,  REPREHENDED.] 
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biaraable  ;  culpable  ; 
Rorsley. 

Blamableness ; 


reprehensible 
Johnson. 


REPREHENDER 

1.  To  reprove  ;  to  chide  ;  to  reproach ;  to  re- 
buke ;   to  reprimand ;  to  censure  ;  to  blame. 

Pardon  rae  for  reprekenilittg  thee.  Sliak. 

2.  t  To  find  fault  with,  as  a  thing.  '■  This 
color  will  be  reprehended."  Bacon. 

3.  To  accuse  or  charge  with,  as  a  fault ;  — 
followed  by  of  before  the  object. 

Arlstippua^  being  reprefiended  of  luxury.  Racon. 

REP-Rg-HEND'5R,  n.     One  who  reprehends. 
REP-R5-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.      [L.   reprehensibilis  ;  It. 

ripmiubile ;  Sp.  reprensible  ;  Yr.  reprehensible.'] 

Deserving  reprehension  ■    *■ 

censurable  ;  reprovable. 
REP-Rp-HEN'S!-BLE-NESS,    «. 

culpableness  ;  reprovableness. 

REP-Rg-HEff'S(-BLY,    ad.       lu 

manner  ;  blamably ;  culpably. 

REP-Rp-HEN'SIpN  (rep-re-hSn'^hun),  ».    [L.  rep- 
rehensio  ;  It.  riprensione ;  Sp.   reprension ;   Fr. 
reprehension.]     Open    blame    or    censure ;    re- 
proof; reprimand;  rebuke;  reproach.     Bacon. 
Syn.  —  See  CoRKECTioif,  Reproof. 

REP-RFI-Hfi.V'SIVE,  a.  [Fr.  reprehensif.]  Con- 
taining reproof ;  reprehensory.  tioufh. 

REP-RE-HEN'SIVE-LY,  ad.     With  reprehension. 

REP-R5-(IEN'S0-RV,  a.  Containing  reproof;  rep- 
rehensive;  censorious.  Johnson. 

REP-R5-§ENT',  V.  a.  [L.  reprtesento  ;  re,  again, 
and  prteiento,  to  place  before,  to  present  ;  prce- 
sens,  present ;  It.  rappresentare  ;  Sp.  represen- 
tar  ;  Fr.  representer.]     [i.   represented  ;  pp. 

REPRE3ENTi:iG,  REPRESEXTED.] 

1.  To  exhibit  by  likeness  or  resemblance. 

Before  him  bum 
Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac  representing 
The  heavenly  fires.  Milton. 

2.  To  set  forth  or  exhibit  in  words  ;  to  show 
by  argument,  statement,  or  narration  ;  to  de- 
scribe ;  to  portray  ;  to  depict ;  to  delineate. 

Tills  banlc  ia  thoujfht  the  greatest  load  on  the  Genoese,  and 
the  minagers  of  it  liave  been  represented  as  a  seeond  kind  of 
senite.  Addison. 

3.  To  show  or  exhibit  dramatically.  "  The 
ti.xgedyvins represented  very  skilfully."  Johnson, 

4.  To  fill  or  supply  the  place  of ;  to  stand  for 
vicariously;  to  act  as  a  substitute  for.  "The 
Parliament  represents  the  people."         Johnson. 

A  plenipotentiary  represents  the  sovereign  or  tlie  state 
which  delegates  him  at  a  foreign  court.  Brande. 

REP-R5-§ENT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  represent- 
ed. '  Coleridge. 

t  REP-R5-§ENT'ANCE,  n.  Representation.Doreree. 

REP-R?-|ENT'ANT,  a.  [It.rappresentante.]  Rep- 
resenting; having  vicarious  power.        '"-•"■  — 


Latham. 


[Fr.  reprdsentatit.]     A 
Wotton. 


tREP-Il5-§ElNfT'ANT,   n. 

representative. 
EEP-R^-^PN-TA'TION,  n.     [h.  reprcese7itatio ;  It. 

rapp'resentazione ;  Sp.  representacion  ;  Fr.  repri- 

sentiiion.] 

1.  The  act  of  representing,    or  the  state  of 
-  being  represented  ;  delineation  ;  show. 

2.  That  which  represents  or  exhibits;  like- 
ness ;  semblance ;  image  ;  model. 

If  images  are  worshipped,  it  must  be  as  gods,  .  .  .  or  aa 
representntions  of  God.  StilUnafleet. 

3.  Description  or  exhibition  in  words.  "  The 
reprssentation  of  the  present  peril."        Brande. 

4.  The  act  of  representing,  or  supplying  the 
pi  ice  of,  others,  as  in  a  legislative  body.  Burke. 

5.  A  body  of  representatives.  Wright. 

6.  Piiblio  exhibition ;  a  spectacle.        Rymer. 
Syn.  —  See  Model,  Show. 

REP-R?;-§5N-TA'TI0N-A-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to, 
or  implying  representation  ;  representative. 
An  hereditary,  associated,  representationanj  system.    Tounff. 

REP-R5-?ENT'A-TIVE,  a.       [Fr.   reprhentatif.) 

1.  Repre.ieriting  something ;  exhibiting  a  si- 
militude ;  symbolical ;  figurative. 

They  .  own  the  legal  sacrifices,  though  representative, 
to  be  proper  and  real.  AUerbury. 

2.  Bearing  the  character  or  the  power  of  an- 
other ;  supplying  the  place  of  another.  "K 
body  representative  of  the  people."  S%mft. 

e£p-E5-§ENT'A-TIVE,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  represents  or  exhibits;  a  likeness. 

A  statue  of  Rumor  whispering  an  idiot  in  the  ear,  who  was  j 
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2.  One  who  represents,  or  supplies  the  place 
of  another  or  others  ;  a  substitute ;  a  deputy. 

A  representative  of  a  deceased  person  ...  is  one  wiio  is  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator  of  tlie  person  described.         Jjouvier. 

3.  A  member  of  alegislative  body.  Blac/cstone. 

4.  A  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  a  legis- 
lative body,  commonly  called  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.    [U.  S.]  Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  Representatine,  delegate,  and  deputy,  all  de- 
note persons  or  otficers  ciiosen  to  act  for  otliers  in  some 
political  or  legislative  body.  Delegate  is  also  used  for 
a  person  sent  to  an  ecclesiastical  body.  A  represent- 
atice  to  Congress  ;  a  delegate  to  a  legislative  body  or  to 
an  ecclesiastical  council ;  a  deputy  to  a  public  assem- 
bly ;  a  commercial  agent. 


By  representa- 
Barrow. 


REP-R5-§ENT'A-TIve-LY,  ad. 

tion  ;  vicariously. 
EEP-R5-§ENT'A-TJVE-NESS,  n.      The   state   of 

being  representative.  Spectator. 

One  who  represents ;    a 
B^'owne. 


the  representative  of  credulity. 


REP-Re-§ENT'5R, 
representative. 

REP-Rp-^ENT'M^NT,  n   Representation. Tai/ for. 

R^-PRESS',  V.  a.  [L.  reprimo,  repressus ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  premo,  to  press  ;  It.  reprimere ; 
Sp.  reprimir ;  Fr.  repiimer.]     [i.  kepressed  ; 

pp.  REPRESSING,  REPRESSED.] 

1.  To  press  or  force  back ;  to  restrain  ;  to  check. 

Such  kings 
Favor  the  innocent,  repress  the  bold.  Walter. 

2.  To  put  down  ;  to  suppress  ;  to  subdue ;  to 
quell ;  to  crush  :  —  to  calm ;  to  quiet ;  to  ap- 
pease. 

Some  .  . .  endeavored  to  set  np  the  sedition  again,  but  they 
were  speedily  repressed.  Hanward. 

Syn.  —  See  Appease,  Restrain. 

R5-PEESS'^;r,  n.    One  who  represses.  Sherwood. 

Rp-PRBS'SItpN  (re-presh'un),  n.  [It.  ripressione  ; 
Sp.  represion ;  Fr.  repression.]  The  act  of  re- 
pressing or  subduing  ;  suppression.         Burnet. 

R5-PRES'S1VE,  a.  Having  power  or  tendency  to 
repress  ;  repressing.  '     Horsley. 

Rfi-PRfis'SJVE-LY,  ad.    By  repression.      Allen. 

t  Ep-PRIEV'AL,  n.     Reprieve.  Overbury. 

E^-PRIEVE'  (re-prSv'),  V.  a.  [Fr.  reprendre,  re- 
pris,  to  take  back,  from  L.  reprehendo.  —  See 
Reprehend.]  \i.  reprieved  ;  pp.  repriev- 
ing,   REPRIEVED.] 

1.  To  respite  after  sentence  of  death. 

Having  been  condemned  for  hia  part  in  the  late  rebellion, 
his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  reprieve  him.  Addison. 

2.  To  grant  a  respite  to  from  any  evil. 

Company,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man  from  his  melan- 
choly, yet  cannot  secure  him  from  his  conscience.         South. 

Eg-PRIEVE'  (re-prev'),  n.  1.  A  suspension,  for  a 
certain  time,  of  the  o.xecution  of  a  sentence  of 
death  on  a  criminal.  Shah. 

The  morninfr  Sir  John  Hotham  was  to  die,  a  reprieve  was 
sent  to  suspend' the  execution  for  three  days.  Clarendon. 

2.  Respite  from  any  evil.  Denham. 

Syn. —  Reprieve  and  respite  both  imply  a  release 
from  some  burden  or  trouble.  .A.  criminal  gains  from 
the  government  a  reprieve  from  punishment.  A  res- 
pite from  toil  or  suffering  may  come  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

REP-EI-mAnD',  v.  a.  [Fr.  reprimander,  from  L.  re- 
prehendo, to  reprehend,  or  reprimo,  to  repress.] 

\i.  REPMMANDED ;  pp.  REPRIMANDING,  REP- 
RIMANDED.] T.0  reprove ;  to  chide  ;  to  repre- 
hend ;  to  rebuke  ;  to  censure  ;  to  admonish. 

Germanicus  was  severely  reprimanded  by  Tiberius  for 
travelling  into  Egypt  without  his  permission.         ArhuUtnot. 

Syn.  —  See  Admonish. 

EEP'EJ-mAnD,  n.     [Fr.  reprimande.] 

1.  Reproof;  reprehension  ;  rebuke ;  censure; 
blame;  admonition.  Addison. 

2.  Censure  pronounced  by  a  public  officer 
against  an  offender.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Admonition,  Reproof. 

RE-PrSnt',  v.  a.  \i.  reprinted  ;  pp.  reprint- 
ing, EEPRiNTiiD.]  To  print  again  or  anew ;  to 
make  a  new  impression  of.  South. 

RE'PRINT,  n.  A  reimpression  or  new  edition,  as 
of  a  book;  —  often  restricted  to  the  republica- 
tion in  one  country  of  a  work  originally  printed 
in  another.  Todd.    Scott. 

E5-PEi'^AL,  n.  [It.  rappresatilia,  ripresaglia ; 
Sp.  represalia  ;  Fr.  reprpsaille.] 


REPROBATE 

1.  {Law.)  The  retaking  or  repossessing;  one's 
self  of  that  which  has  been  unjustly  taken  by 
another  ;  recaption :  —  a  taking  of  one  thing  in 
satisfaction  for  another: — the  capture  or  seiz- 
ure by  one  nation  of  property  belonging  to  an- 
other, by  way  of  retaliation  or  indemnification 
for  robbery  or  injury  committed  by  the  latter  on 
the  former.  Blackstone.  Burrill. 

4{®=  Reprisals  are  made  either  by  embargo,  in  which 
case  it  is  the  act  of  the  state,  or  by  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal.  In  which  case  it  is  the  act  of  the  citizen 
authorized  by  the  government.  The  property  seized, 
in  making  reprisals,  is  preserved  while  there  is  any 
hope  of  obtaining  satisfaction  or  justice  ;  as  soon  as 
that  liope  disappears,  it  is  confiscated,  and  then  tlw 
reprisal  is  complete.    Bouvier. 

2.  Something  seized  or  done  by  way  of  retal- 
iation for  wrong  or  injury ;  retaliation.    Dorset. 

Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  See  LETTER,  and 
Marque. 

Syn.  —  See  Retaliation. 

E^-PRI§E',  n.     [It.  ripresa ;  Fr.  reprise.] 

1.  t  A  taking  or  seizure  by  way  of  retaliation ; 
reprisal.  Dryden. 

2.  Dediictions  or  payments  out  of  the  value 
of  lands,  as  rent-charges,  annuities,  &c.  Brande. 

t  RE-PRI^E',  V.  u.  [Fr.  reprendre,  repris,  from  L. 
reprehendo.] 

1.  To  take  back  ;  to  recover.  Howell. 

2.  To  recompense ;  to  repay.  Grant. 

HE-PEIZE',  V.  a.     To  prize  anew.  Burke. 

Eip-PEOACH'  (re-proch'),  V.  a.  [It.  rimproverare, 
rimprocciare ;  Sp.  reprochar ;  Fr.  reprocher.  — 
From  Fr.  proche  (L.  proximus),  near.  Skinner. 
— From  L.reproJo,  to  reprove.  Duchat.]  [i.  re- 
proached ;  pp.  reproaching,  reproached.] 
To  charge  with  any  thing  shameful  or  dishon- 
orable ;  to  accuse  ;  to  censure ;  to  blame ;  to 
upbraid  ;  to  condemn  ;  to  reprove ;  to  discredit ; 
to  disparage  ;  to  revile  ;  to  vilify. 

My  heart  shall  not  rej)ronc/t  me  so  long  as  I  live.  Jobxxvii.  6. 

Syn.  —  See  Discredit,  Disparage,  Ee  vile. 

R^-PROACH'  (re-proch'),  n.     [Fr.  reproche.] 

1.  The  act  of  reproaching ;  censure  ;  reproof; 
upbraiding ;  condemnation ;  blame. 

A  man's  first  care  should  be  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his 
own  heart!  his  next,  to  escape  the  censures  of  the  world. 

Addison. 

2.  Infamy  ;  shame  ;  disgrace  ;  obloquy  ;  op- 
probrium. "Give  not  thine  heritage  to  re- 
proach." Joel  ii.  17. 

3.  That  which  causes  shame  or  disgrace  ;  an 
object  of  censure  or  contempt. 

We  are  become  a  reproach  to  our  neighbors.    Ps.  Ixxix.  4. 

Syn.  —  Reproach,  obloquy,  and  contumely,  all  imply 
contemptuous  or  angry  treatment.  Reproach  and  o6- 
loquy  are  either  deserved  or  undeserved  ;  contumely  ia 
undeserved.  Base  conduct  is  a  ground  of  reproach 
and  shame ;  it  exposes  the  offender  to  obloquy  and 
censure,  and,  if  very  base,  even  to  infamy.  Foul  re- 
proach ;  deserved  obloquy,  opprobrium,  or  censure  ; 
abusive  but  undeserved  contumely. 

Rf-PEOACH'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  reprochable.] 

1.  "Worthy  of  reproach;  censurable.  Johnson. 

2.  f  Expressing  reproach;  reproachful.  Elyot. 

Ep-PEOACH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing reproacliable.  Bailey. 

Ef,-PEO  ACH'jpR,  n.  One  who  reproaches.  Browne. 

E^-PEOACH'FUL,  a.     1.  Containing  or  express- 
ing reproach ;  upbraiding ;  opprobrious  ;    abu- 
sive ;  scurrilous.     "  Reproachful  vioiAs."  Shak. 
2.  Bringing  reproach  or  censure  ;  shameful ; 
vile.     *' A  reproachful  life."  Millon, 

Syn.  —  Reproachful  language  may  sometimes  be 
properly  used  as  applied  to  persons  guilty  of  gross  of- 
fences ;  hut  scurrilous,  abusive,  or  insolent  language  is 
always  improper., 

E5-PR0ACH'FUL-LY,  ad.        1.  "With  reproach; 
upbraidingly  ;    opprohriously.      "  To  speak  re- 
proachfully." 1  Tim.  V.  14. 
2.  Shamefully  ;    disgracefully,  Johnson. 

R5-PR0ACH'FUL-NESS, 
reproachful. 

REP'RO-BATE,  a.  1.  Not  enduring  proof  or  trial, 
found  to  be  adulterated  when  subjected  to 
proof ;  base  ;  rejected  ;  discarded  ;  reprobated. 
"  Reprobate  silver."  Jer.  vi.  30. 

2.  Lost  to  virtue  or  grace;  abandoned;  de- 
praved.    "  A  reprobate  mind."  Rom.  i.  28. 

Syn.  —  See  Abandoned. 


The  quality  of  being 
Scott. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E, 


I,  6,'  U,  t, 


short;   A,  J,  J,  Q,  TJ,  Y,  obscure;   fAee,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HilR,  HJER; 
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REPULSION 


R^P'Rp-BATE,  7i.  One  lost  to  virtue  or  grace; 
one  abandoned  to  wickedness  or  sin ;  an  aban- 
doned or  depraved  wretch ;  a  villain.  Bp,  Taylor. 

A  reprobate,  a  villain,  a  traitor  to  the  king,  and  the  most 
unworthy  man  that  ever  lived.  Raleigh. 

REP'RQ-BATE,  v,  a.  [L.  reproho,  reprobatus;  re, 
again,  back,  and  probOt  to  prove  ;  It.  reprobare ; 
Sp.  reprobar.']     \i.  repkobated  ;  pp.  kepro- 

BATING,  KEPROBATED,] 

1.  To  disapprove  ;  to  disallow  ;  to  reject;  to 
discard;  to  condemn  ;  to  censure. 

Such  an  answer  aa  this  is  reprobated  and  disallowed  of  in 
law.  AylWe. 

2.  To  abandon  to  hopeless  ruin  or  destruction. 

Who,  either  without  reflpect  to  any  degree  of  amendment, 
is  supposed  to  be  elected  to  eternal  Slias,  or,  without  respect 
to  sin,  to  be  irreveraibly  reprobated.  Hammond. 

RfiP'RO-BATE-N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  rep- 
robate ;  wickedness  ;  depravity.  Bailey. 

REP'RO-BAT-^R,  a.   One  who  reprobates.  Noble. 

REP-RO-BA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  reprohatio  ;  It.  repro- 
bazione;  Sjy.  reprobaeion;  Fi.  reprobation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  reprobating  or  the  state  of  being 
reprobated ;  condemnation  ;  censure. 

Set  a  brand  of  reprobation  on  clipped  poetry  and  coin. 

Drpden. 

2.  (Theol.)  The  act  of  consigning,  or  the  state 
of  bemg  consigned,  by  the  absolute  and  free  act 
of  God  to  eternal  punishment ;  —  opposed  to 
election.  Hammond.     Buck.     Eden, 

REP-R0-BA'TI0N-5;r,  n.  One  who  holds  to  rep- 
robation of  the  non-elect.  South. 

REP'RO-BA-TIVE,     la.     That  reprobates ;  con- 

REP'RO-BA-TO-RY,  1  demniug  in  strong  terms; 
criminatory,     [h..]  Maunder. 

RE-PRO-DUCE',  V.  a.    To  produce  again  or  anew. 

RE-PRO-DUQ'5;r,  ■«.     One  who  produces  anew. 

RE-PRO-DUC'TION,  n.  [It.  riproduzione  ;  Sp.  re- 
produccion ;  Fr.  reproduction.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  power  of  producing  anew. 

2.  That  which  is  reproduced.  Smart. 

3.  Generation.  Dunglison. 

RE-PRO-DtJC'TIVE,     )  a.     That  reproduces  ;  re- 

"RE-PRO-DUC'TO-RV,  S  producing,  or    pertaining 

to  reproduction.  LyelL 

RE-PRQ-MCl'GATE,  v.  u,.  To  promulgate  again  ; 
to  republish.  Clarke. 

RE-PROM-yii-GA'TION,  n.  A  second  promulga- 
tion. Ec.  Rev. 

R?-PR66f',  n.  1.  Blame  to  the  face  ;  reprehen- 
sion ;  rebuke  ;  censure  ;  reprimand.  Shak. 

Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise.  Pope. 

2.  f  Confutation  ;  disproof.  Shak. 
Syn. —  Reproof,  reprehension,  rebvke,  and  repri- 
mand, are  all  expressive  of  disapprobation  of  some- 
tlilng  that  has  been  done,  and  are  personal,  being 
addressed  to  individuals  inferior  in  age  or  station. 
Censure  has  less  of  personaiity,  as  a  public  man  or  a 
public  body,  or  their  acts,  may  be  censured  by  indi- 
viduals or  in  the  newspapers.  A  reproof  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  parent  to  his  child,  by  a  master  to  lus  ser- 
vant. Rebuke  is  a  stronger  term  than  reproof,  and  is 
administered  at  the  time  of  tlie  commission  of  tlie  of- 
fence. Reprehension  is  a  more  general  term  than  re- 
proof, and  persons  of  all  ages  and  stations  are  liable  to 
it.  Reprimand  is  an  official  act,  and  is  administered 
to  a  subordinate  by  one  who  is  invested  with  author- 
ity. Remonstrance  and  expostulation  are  more  argu- 
mentative than  the  other  words,  and  imply  an  attempt 
to  dissuade  the  object  from  some  action  or  proceeding. 
A  remonstrance  is  commonly  addressed  to  a  superior 
or  to  a  public  body  ;  an  expostulation,  to  an  equal  or 
inferior.  Ft  may  be  said,  *'  His  conduct  deserves  cen- 
sure )  for  he  acted  as  he  did  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances (ot  expostulations')  of  his  friends." See  Ad- 
monition, Animadversion,  Reprehension. 
Rg-PROV'A-BLE,  a.  Deserving  reproof;  blama- 
ble;  censurable;  reprehensible.       Bp.  Taylor. 

Rg-PR6  V  A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  re- 
provable.  Dr.  Allen. 

R5-PR6v'A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  reprovable  manner. 

Rp-PROV'AL,  n.  The  act  of  reproving;  reproof; 
admonition.  Gent.  Mag. 

R^-PROVE',  V.  a.  [L.  reprobo,  to  reject,  to  con- 
demn ;  re,  again,  back,  and  j?ro6o,  to  prove  ;  It. 
rimprove7'are  ;  Sp-  reprobar  ;  Fr.  reprouver.]  [i. 

reproved  ;  pp.  BBPE-OVING,  REPROVED.] 

1,  To  condemn  ;  to  blame  ;  to  reprehend ;  to 
reprimand ;  to  chide  ;  to  censure  ;  to  rebuke. 

He  that  reprov'eth  a  scorner  gfitteth  .  . .  shame.       Prov.  ix.  7. 


2.  f  To  disprove  ;  to  refute  ;  to  confute. 

Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can.-  Shak. 

To  reprove  of,  to  blame  or  censure  for.  "  To  reprove 

one  of  Uzmess."  Carew. 

Syn.  —  See  Admonish. 

Rjp-PROV'^R,  n.     One  who  reproves.  Locke. 

R]g;-PR6v'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  reproving  manner. 

RE-PRONE',  v.  u.     To  prune  again.  Evelyn. 

REP'-SIL-VfiR,  n.  Formerly,  in  England,  money 
paid  by  servile  tenants  to  their  lords,  to  be  quit 
of  the  service  of  reaping  his  grain.  Smart. 

REP-TA'TIOJV,  n.  [L.  reptatio  ;  repto,  to  creep  ; 
Fr.  reptation.]  The  act  of  creeping  or  crawling, 
as  a  serpent.  Brande. 

REP'TJLE  [rgp'tjl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wr.; 
rep'til,  Ja.  O.],  n. 

1.  {Zo'd.)  A  cold-blooded  vertebrate  animal 
which  moves  on  its  belly,  or  by  means  of  short 
legs.  —  See  Animal.  Brande. 

,^=-The  reptiles  constitute  the  order  Reptilia  of 
Cuvier,  and  embrace  the  creatures  usually  known  as' 
crocodiles,  lizards,  turtles,  tortoises,  frogs,  toads,  and 
serpents.    Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  One  who  resembles  a  creeping  animal ;  a 
mean,  grovelling,  sordid  wretch.        IVarhurton. 

REP'TJLE,  a.  [L.  reptilis  ;  repio,  repo,  to  crawl ; 
It.  rettile;  Sp.  reptil;  Fr.  reptile.] 

1.  Moving  on  the  belly,  or  with  small  legs  ; 
creeping ;  crawling.  Thomson. 

2.  Grovelling ;  mean  ;  vile.  Burke. 

REP-TiL'I-4,  n.pl.  {Zoijl.)  The  thh-d  class  of 
vertebrate  animals  in  Cuvier's  classification ; 
reptiles. — See  Animal,  and  Reptile. 

REP-TfL'I-AN,  U-.  Relating  to  the  Reptilia,  or 
reptiles.  SilUman. 

R^-PUB'L|C,  n.  [L.  respuhlica  ;  res,  a  thing,  an 
affair,  and  publicus,  puhjica,  public ;  It.  repub- 
blica;  Sp.  republica;  Ft.  repubUque.] 

1.  That  form  of  government  or  of  a  state,  in 
which  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  peo- 
ple, or  in  representatives  elected  by  the  people  ; 
a  commonwealth  ;  a  democracy. 

J8®=- A  republic  may  be  either  a  democracy  or  an 
aristocracy.  In  the  former,  the  supreme  power  is 
vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  or  in  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  people ;  in  tlie  latter,  it  is 
vested  in  a  nobility,  or  a  privileged  class  of  compar- 
atively a  small  number  of  persons.     Brande. 

2.  The  common  interest ;  the  public,     [r.] 

And  life,  state,  glory,  all  they  gain, 

Count  the  rejyiiolic^s,  not  their  own.  Ji.  Jonson. 

Republic  of  letters,  the  whole  body  of  people  wlio 
apply  themselves  to  study  and  learning,  or  to  litera- 
ture and  science. 

Syn.  —  In  a  well -constituted  republic  X\iQ  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  representatives  chosen  by  the 
people,  as  m  tlie  United  States  ;  in  a  democracy,  by  the 
people  in  a  body,  as  in  some  of  the  ancient  states  of 
Greece  :  —  in  an  aristocracy,  the  power  is  possessed  by 
the  nobles  or  a  privileged  class  of  persons,  as  was  for- 
mferly  the  case  in  the  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice. 
—  See  Empire, 

R^l-PUB'LI-CAN,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consonant 
with,  a  republic ;  democratic.  "  Republican 
government."  Mo?itesquieu. 

R5-PtJB'L|-CAN,  n.  One  who  favors  or  prefers  a 
republican  government ;  a  democrat.    Addison. 

RJg;-PUB'L[-CAN-I^M,  n.  Attachment  to  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government ;  republican  princi- 
ples ;  democracy.  Burke. 

R^-PUB'LI-CAN-TZE,  v.  a.  To  render  republican  ; 
to  convert  to  republican  principles.    M.  Young. 

RE-PUB-LI-CA'TION,  n.  1.  A  second  or  new  pub- 
lication of  a  printed  work.  Todd. 

2.  The  reprint  in  one  country  of  a  work  pub- 
lished in  another. —  See  Reprint.  Scott. 

3.  {Law.)  A  second  publication  of  a  will. 

Buivill. 
RE-PtTR'LJSH,  V,  a.  To  publish  anew.  Mountagu. 
RE-PlJB'LISH-jpR,  n.     One  who  republishes. 

R5;-Pf;'DI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  repudiated  or 
rejected;  fit  to  be  rejected,     [r.]  Bailey. 

Rg-PU'DJ-ATE,  V,  a.  [L.  repudio,  repudiatus;  It. 
ripudiare ;  Sp.  repudiar ;  Fr.  repudier.]  \i.  re- 
pudiated ;  pp.  REPUDIATING,  REPUDIATED.] 


1.  To  put  away  or  divorce,  as  a  wife.  Horsley. 

2.  To  put  away  ;  to  reject ;  to  disclaim. 

Atheists  . . .  repudiate  all  title  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Dentlc^. 

3    To  disown  obligation  for ;  to  refuse  to  pay, 
as  a  debt,  McNutt. 

R^l-PU-Di-A'TION,  n.     [Fr.  repxidiation.] 

1.  The  act  of  repudiating ;  rejection. 

2.  Disavowal   of  obligation   for ;    refusal  to 
pay  a  debt.  Sydney  Smith. 

3.  {Civil  Law.)  The  putting  away  of  a  wife 
or  a  woman  betrothed.         Arbuthnot.  Botivier. 

R^-PU'DI-A-TQR,  31.  One  who  repudiates.  Foster. 

i-RJ^-PUGN'  (re-pun'),  v.  n.  [L.  repugno.]  To 
make  resistance.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

fR^-PUGN'  (r?-pun'),  v.  u..  To  oppose  ;  to  resist; 
to  fight  against.  Shak. 

R^-PUG'NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  opposed  or 
resisted,     [r.]  North. 

EE-PUG'NANOB,    ;  „.     [L.  rcpugnantia;  It.  H- 
R^-PUG'NAN-CY,  )  pugnanzia;  ^p.  repiignancia ; 
Fr.  rt'pugnanc'e.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  repugnant ;  opposition ; 
resistance  ;  struggle ;  contest. 

Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle. 

And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats 

Without  repugnancy?  Shak. 

2.  Contrariety ;  inconsistency. 

Where  differenee  is  without  repugnancy,  that  wliieh  hath 
been  can  be  no  prejudice  to  that  which  is.  linoker. 

3.  Aversion  ;  unwillingness  ;  reluctance ;  dis- 
like ;  antipathy. 

The  repjigjiance  which  we  naturally  have  to  labor.  D)iiden. 
Syn.  —  Repugnance  and  reluctance  imply  an  act  or 
a  feeling  of  opposition,  and  repugnance  is  akin  to  dis- 
gust; aversion  is  a  strong  and  settled  dislike;  antipa- 
thy, a  feeling  of  aversion  generally  without  a  well- 
defined  cause.  A  person  may  feel  a  rrpagnavce  to 
show  a  mark  of  respect  to  a  man  whom  he  dislikes, 
and  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  his  error,  A  miser 
has  aversioit  to  part  with  his  money;  lome  persons 
Jiave  an  antipathy  to  a  cat,  as  most  persons  have  to 
snakes. 

RJfl-PtJG'NANT,  a.  [L.  repugnans;  It.  ripugnan- 
te  ;  Sp.  repugndnte  ;  Fr.  repugnant.] 

1.  Opposed  ;    opposite  ;    contrary  ;    adverse  ; 
antagonistic  ;  —  commonly  followed  by  to. 

Things  in  themselves  evil,  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  StilUngJleet. 

2.  f  Disobedient ;  not  yielding.  Shak. 
Syn.—  See  Adverse. 

RJg:-PUG'NANT-LV,  ad.  With  repugnance  or  op- 
position. Broio7ie. 

t  Rjgl-PUG'NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  repugno,  repugnatus.] 
To  oppose  ;  to  resist ;  to  repugn.  Taylor. 

RE-PUL'LU-LATE,  v.  n.  [L.  repullulo,  repullula- 
tum  ;  It.  ripullulare  ;  Sp.  rcpulular  ;  Fr.  rtpul- 
luler.]     To  bud  or  sprout  .-.t^ain.  Howell. 

Rip-PUL-LU-LA'TION,  ?i.  The  act  of  budding 
again.  '  Clarke. 

R^-PULSE',  a.  [L.repulsa;  It.  ripulsa;  Sp.  re- 
pulsa.] 

1.  State  of  being  repulsed,  or  driven  back  ; 
repulsion.    "  My  repulse  at  Hull."    K.  Charles. 

2.  Refusal;  denial.  ~ 


R^-PULSE',  V.  a.  [L.  repello,  repulsus  ;  re,  again, 
back,  ■a.nA.pello,  to  drive  ;  It.  repulsare  ;  Sp.  re- 
pulsar.]  \i.  REPULSED  ;  pp.  REPULSING,  RE- 
PULSED.]     To  beat  or  drive  back  ;  to  repel. 

The  Christian  defendants  still  repulsed  them  with  creater 
courage  than  they  were  able  to  assail  them.  Knollea. 

R^-PULS'JIR,  ft.     One  who  repulses.      Shei'wood. 

Rjp-PUL'SIQN  (re-pial'shun),  n.  [It.  repulsione  ; 
Sp.  repulsion ;  Fr.  rf^pulsion.] 

1.  Act  of  repelling  or  driving  back  ;  repulse. 

2.  {Physics.)  An  essential  property  of  matter, 
or  a  force  universally  inherent  in  it,  acting  at 
minute  distances,  by  which  all  bodies  and  their 
constituent  particles  are  kept  from  absolute 
contact: — the  influence  or  action  of  certain 
forces,  as  electricity,  heat,  and  magnetism,  by 
which  bodies,  under  certain  conditions,  tend 
from  each  other,  or  resist  each  other's  nearer 
approach ;  —  opposed  to  attraction.  Young. 

The  mutual  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  matter  is  a  recip- 
rocal force  acting  equally  in  opposite  directions,  on  each  of 
the  bodies  concerned.  Young. 
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R^l-PUL'S^VE,  a.     [It.  .V  Sp.  repulsivo;  Fr.  repul- 

1.  That  repulses  or  repels  ;  producing  repul- 
sion ;  driving  otl';  repelling;  repellent.  "A 
repulsive  force."  Newton. 

2.  Forbidding  in  manners ;   cold.  Smart. 

R^-PUL'SJVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  repulsive  manner  ; 
by  repulsing.  Wright. 

R^-PUL'SJVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  repulsive.  Clarke. 

R^-PUL'SO-RY,  a.     Tending  to  repulse  ;  driving 

back  ;  repulsive.  Ash. 

RE-PUR'CHASE,  v.  a.    To  purchase  again.   Shak. 

RE-PiJR'CHASE,  n.  The  act  of  purchasing  again  ; 
a  new  purchase.  Clarke. 

RE-PU'RI-FV,  V.  a.    To  purify  again.  Daniel. 

REP'U-TA-BLE,  a.  Of  good  repute  ;  honorable  ; 
estimable ;  respectable  ;  creditable  ;  not  dis- 
graceful or  infamous. 

In  the  article  of  clanger,  it  is  as  repiitc^le  to  elude  an  ene- 
my ag  to  defeat  one.  Broome.' 

REP'y-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty of  being  reputable.  Johnson. 

REP'U-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  reputable  manner ;  hon- 
orably ;  creditably.  Aiterhury. 

REP-y-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  Hputatio;  It.  riputa- 
zione  ;  Sp.  reputacion  ;  Fr.  reputatioyi.'] 

1.  t  Account ;  consideration ;  estimation. 

For  which  he  held  liis  glory  and  his  renown 

At  no  value  or  reputation.  Chaucer. 

2.  Character  by  report;  opinion  of  character 
generally  entertained  ;  fame  ;  name. 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  aiFord 
Is  spotless  reputation.  Shak. 

Versoy,  upon  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  has  the  reptitation  of 
being  extremely  poor  and  beggarly.  Addison. 

3.  Good  character  by  report ;  good  name  or 
repute  ;  credit ;  celebrity. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  Sfiak. 

Syn,  —  See  Celebrity,  Character,  Name. 

Rg-PU'TA-TIVE-LY,   ad.     According  to  repute; 

by  reputation.        *  N.  E.  Elders. 

R^l-PUTE',  v.a.    [L.  reputo;  re,  again,  3ja.d.puf.o, 

to  think  ;  It.  ripatcire  ;  Sp.  reputar  ;  Fr.  reputer.'\ 

\i.    REPUTED  ;  pp.    KEPUTING,  RBPUTEB.]   To 

esteem  ;  to  estimate  ;  to  account ;  to  regard  ;  to 
reckon  ;  to  consider  ;  to  hold. 

I  do  repute  her  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat.  Dnjden. 

Rg-PUTE',  n.  1.  Reputation;  character;  name. 
"  A  man  of  good  repute."  Shak. 

2.  Good  reputation  or  character.    Beaumont. 

3.  Established  opinion ;  general  estimation. 
'*  Upheld  by  old  repute.^'  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Name  . 

Rf.-PUT'5;D,  a.  Generally  considered  or  esteemed. 
"  Reputed  owner."  Bun-ill. 

R^-PUT'IjlD-LY,  ad.  In  common  estimation  ;  by 
repute.  '  Barroio. 

t  R^-PUTE'LJgSS,  a.     Disreputable.  Shak. 

R5;-aUEST'  (re-kwest'),  n.  \lt.  richiesta \  OldFr. 
requeste ;  Fr.  requHe.^ 

1.  An  expression  of  desire  to  have  something 
done  or  granted ;  an  asking ;  a  petition  ;  an  en- 
treaty ;  a  prayer  ;  suit ;  solicitation. 

Haman  stood  up  to  make  request  for  his  life  to  Esther,  the 

queen.  -^*'"'-  vii-  7". 

I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests.  Shak. 

2.  State  of  being  desired  or  sought;   demand. 

Knowledge  and  fame  were  in  as  great  request  as  wealth 
among  us  now.  Temple. 

Court  of  Requests,  in  England,  anciently,  a  court  of 
equity,  inferior  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of  wiiicli  the 
lord  privy  seal  was  chief  judge  :  —  in  Englanrl,  a  court, 
not  of  record,  constituted  by  act  of  Parliament,  in 
London  and  other  towns,  for  the  recovery  of  small 
'    debts.  Brande.     Burrill. 

Syn.—  See  Prayer,  Solicitation. 

Rg-aUEST'  (re-kw6st'),  v.  a,  [L.  requiro,  requi- 
situs;  re,  again,  and  qucero,  to  seek;  It.  rechie- 
dere.]  [i.  REauESTED  j  pp.  reouesting,  re- 
avESTED.]  To  ask;  to  solicit;  to  entreat;  to 
petition  for.  "  I'll  request  your  presence."  Shak. 
God  granted  him  that  which  he  requested,  1  CJiron.  iv.  10. 
Syn.  —  See  Ask. 


R^-aUEST'^R,   n. 

tioner. 


One  who  requests ;  a  peti- 
Junitis: 


RE-auiCK'EN  (re-kwik'kn),  V.  a.  To  quicken  or 
give  life  to  again  ;  to  reanimate.  Shak. 

REQUIEM  (re'kwe-em  or  rek'we-em)  [re'kwe-em, 
^'.  W.  P.  J.  F.  ja.  K.  C.  Wr.'Wb. ;  r6k'we-em, 
tSm.],  n.     [L.  requies,  requiem^  rest.] 

1.  [Roman  Catholic  Chitrch.)  A  mass  sung 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  dead ;  —  so 
called  froni  the  first  word  of  the  prayer  com- 
mencing *'  Requiem  (Btemam  dona  iis,  Domine" 
(Give  eternal  rest  to  them,  0  Lord.)       Brande. 

2.  A  musical  composition  performed  in  honor 
of  some  deceased  person. 

The  requiems  composed  by  Mozart,  Jomelli,  and  Cherubini 
are  well  known.  Brande. 

3.  fRest;  repose;  quiet;  peace.        Sandys. 


tRjp-aUI'5-TO-RY,  n. 
A  sepulchre. 


[Low  L.  requietorium,.'] 
Weever. 


RE'auiN,  n.  [Fr.]  {Ich.)  A  species  of  shark ; 
the  white  shark  ;  Sgualus  careharias.       Kirhy. 

R^gi-aUIR'A-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  required.  "Cir- 
cumstances requirable  in  a  history."  Hale. 

R^-CIUIRE'  (re-kwir'),  v.  a.  [L.  requiro ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  qucero,  to  seek;  It.  richiedere; 
Sp.  requerir;  Fr.  ^-equ^Hr.]     [i.  REauiRED  ;  pp. 

REQUIRING,  REQUIRED.] 

1.  To  ask  as  of  right ;  to  demand  ;  to  claim. 

This  the  very  law  of  nature  teacheth  us  to  do,  and  this  the 
law  of  God  requireth  also  at  our  hands.  Spelman. 

2.  To  ask  as  a  favor  ;  to  seek  ;  to  request,  [k.] 

Two  things  have  I  required  of  thees  deny  me  them  not 
before  I  die.  Frov.  xxx.  7. 

3.  To  make  necessary  ;  to  need  ;  to  want. 

God  pivea  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require. 

And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire.    Dryden. 

R^-auIRE'^M^NT,  n.  That  which  is  required  j 
requisition.    Bailey.   Bp.  WUherforce.    Ch.  Ob. 

For  this  justice  is  but  the  distributing  to  every  thing  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  its  nature.  Glanvill. 
The  requirements  of  the  divine  law.         John  Foster. 

The  creafwant  and  requirement  of  our  age  is  an  earnest, 
thoughtful,  and  suitable  ministry.  Ec.  liev. 

RJE-aUIR'^R  (re-kwlr'er),  n.    One  who  requires. 

REa'UI-§ITE  (rek'we-zit),  a.  [L.  requiro,  remii- 
situs,  to  require  ;  It.  requisito  ;  Fr.  requis.l  Re- 
quired by  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  circum- 
stances ;  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with;  indis- 
pensable ;  necessary  ;  needful ;  essential. 

Thos&who  talk  of  liberty  in  Britain  on  any  other  princi- 
ples than  those  of  the  British  constitution  talk  impertinently, 
at  best,  and  much  charity  is  requisite  to  believe  no  worse  of 
them.  Bolingbrnke. 

Syn.  —  See  Necessary. 
REQ,'UI-^1TE,  n.     Any  thing  necessary. 

The  art  of  coloring,  and  the  skilful  management  of  light 
and  shadow,  are  essential  requisites  in  his  confined  labors. 

lieynolds. 

REa'Ur-§iTE-LY  (rek'we-zit-le),  ad.  In  a  requi- 
site manner  ;  necessarily.  Boyle. 

REa'UI-f?ITE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  requi- 
site ;  need  ;  necessity.  Boyle. 

REa-UI-Si"TION  (rek-we-zish'un),  n.  [L.  requi- 
sitio  ;  It.  requisizio7ie  ;  Fr.  requisition^ 

1.  The  act  of  requiring;  application  for  a 
thing  to  be  done  by  virtue  of  some  right ;  re- 
quirement ;  demand  ;  claim ;  exaction. 

It  was  an  incident  of  good  fortune  that  I  should  be  at 
Rennes  at  the  time  of  this  solemn  requisition.  The  Marquis 
d'E.,  after  twenty  years'  application  to  business,  was  come  to 
reclaim  his  nobility.  Sterne. 

2.  {International  Law. ^  The  formal  demand 
by  one  government  upon  another  of  the  sur- 
render of  a  fugitive  criminal.  Burrill. 

REtt-UI-§i"TION-iST  (rek-we-zish'un-Sst),n.  One 
who  makes  requisition.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

R5-aUt§'l-TiVE  (re-kwiz'e-tlv'),  a.  Pertaining 
to  requisition  ;  indicating  demand. 

Two  modes  of  speaking:  if  we  interrogate,  it  is  the  inter- 
rogative mode;  if  we  require,  it  is  the  requisitive.         Harris. 

Rg-aur^'l-TlVE,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
makes  requisition.  Harris. 

R;p-ClUi§'l-TOR,  n.  One  empowered  by  a  requi- 
sition to  investigate  facts.  H,  M.  Williams. 

R5:-aUI§'l-T0-RY,  ti.  Sought  for;  demanded,  [r.] 

Rg-auT'TAL,  n.  [From  requite.']  The  act  of  re- 
quiting; return  for  any  office,  good  or  bad  ;  — 
in  a  good  sense,  reward ;    recompense ;    com- 


pensation ;    remuneration  ;  —  in   an  ill   s^nse, 
retribution ;  retaliation. 

Every  receiver  is  debtor  to  his  benefactor;  he  owes  him  all 
the  good  he  receives  from  him,  and  is  always  obliged  to  a 
thankful  acknowledgment,  and,  whenever  he  hath  opportu- 
nity, to  an  equivalent  requital.  Scott.  < 
No  merit  their  aversion  can  remove, 
Nor  ill  requital  can  efface  their  love.                     Waller. 

Syn.  —  See    Compensation,   Retaliation, 
Retribution. 

R^-auiTE'  (re-kwit'),  v.  a.  \re  and  gwzV.  — See 
Quit.]  \i.  requited  ;  pp.  requiting,  re- 
quited.] To  return  good  or  ill ;  to  repay ; 
to  recompense  ;  to  reward  ;  to  compensate  ;  to 
reciprocate  :  —  to  retaliate  ;  to  avenge. 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms; 
He  can  reqvtte  thee,  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these.  Milton. 

He  hath  requited  me  evil  for  good.         1  Sam.  xxv.  21. 

fR^-aurTE'M^NT,  ft.     Requital.        Edw.  Hall. 

R^-aUIT'jpR  (re-fcwit'er),  n.    One  who  requites. 

fRERE'DOS,  n.  (Arch.)  The  screen  at  the  back 
of  an  altar  :  —  the  screen  in  front  of  the  choir, 
upon  which  the  rood  was  displayed :  —  the  open 
hearth  upon  which  fires  were  lighted,  immedi- 
ately under  the  louver,  and  in  the  centre  of  an- 
cient halls.  Fairholt. 

RERE'FIEF,  n.  (Scotch  Law.)  An  inferior  fief; 
a  portion  of  a  fief  or  feud  granted  out  to  an  in- 
ferior tenant.  Burrill. 

RE-R?-FINE',  V.  u.     To  refine  again.   Massinger. 

RE-REIGN'  (re-ran'),  v.  n.  To  reign,  rule,  or  gov- 
ern again.  Warner. 

RERE'MOiysE,  n.  [A..  S.  hrere-mus.']  A  bat;  a 
rearmouse.  —  See  Rearmouse.  Holland. 

RE-R?-§6LVE',  v.  n.     To  resolve  again. 

Resolves,  and  reresolves^  then  dies  flie  same.  Young. 

RERE'wArd,  n.    See  Rearward. 
RE-RTNG',  v.  n.     To  ring  again  ;  to  reecho. 

Hark  I  from  the  towers  of  Aztlan  how  the  shouts 

Of  clamorous  joy  rering.  Southey. 

RE-SAIL',  o.  n.     To  sail  again  ;  to  sail  back. 

Discharge  this  duty,  and  resail  to  Greece.  Fawkc'i. 

RE'SALE,  n.     1.  A  sale  at  second  hand.      Bacon. 
2.  A  second  sale  made  of  an  article. 

The  effect  of  a  resale  is  not  always  to  annul  the  flrst  sale. 

Bouvier. 

RE-SA-LUTE',  v.  a.  [L.  resaluto  ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  saluto,  to  salute ;  Fr.  7^esaluer.'\ 

1,  To  salute  anew. 

.  To  resolute  tlie  world  with  sacred  light 
Leucothea  waked.  Milton. 

2.  To  salute  in  return. 

Hippocrates;  after  a  little  pause,  saluted  him  by  his  name; 
whom  ne  resaluied.  Burton. 

t  RES'CAT,  n.     A  ransom ;  a  release.    Hackluyt. 

R^l-SCIND'  (re-sind'),  v.  a.  [L.  rescindo ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  scindo,  to  cut ;  It.  rescindere  ; 
Sp.  rescindir ;  Fr.  rescinder.']  \i.  rescinded  ; 
pp.  rescinding,  rescinded.]  To  cut  off;  to 
abrogate,  as  a  law ;  to  abolish ;  to  revoke  ;  to 
vacate  ;  to  annul ;  to  repeal ;  to  cancel. 

"We  read  of  no  subsequent  decree  of  the  apostolical  college 
rescinding  the  restriction  which,  by  the  act  of  their  first  as- 
sembly, they  thought  proper  to  impose.  Bp.  Horsley. 

RK-SCiND' A-BLE,  d.  That  may  be  rescinded.S^o?-?/. 

Re-SCrND'M?NT,  n.  The  act  of  rescinding;  re- 
scission ;  abrogation.  Story. 

Rf.-SCi^'^ION  (re-sJzh'un),  n.  [L.  rescissio  ;  It. 
rescissione  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr*.  rescisio7i.'\  The  act  of 
rescinding  or  annulling;  abrogation;  revoca- 
tion ;  rescindment. 

If  Caius  sell  to  Maevius  sheep  which  he  affirms  to  be  sound, 
but  they  are  indeed  rotten,  the  law  permits  not  rescission  of 
the  bargain,  but  forces  Cains  to  restore  so  much  of  the  price 
as  the  sheep  were  overvalued.  Bp.  Taylor. 

R?-SCi^'^0-RY  [re-stz'zur-e,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. 
Wb,\  res'sis-sur-e,  S.  ;  re-sis'so-re,  P.],  a.  [It. 
rescissoHo  ;  Sp.  rescisorio  ;  Fr.  rescisoire.'] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  cut  off  or  abrogate. 
"A  general  act  rescissory.'^     [r,]  Burnet. 

2.  Pertaining  to  rescission.  ^^  Rescissory  pe- 
titions." Selden, 

RES'COys,  71.  [Law  Fr.,  from  rescourrer,  to 
recover  back.]  (Law.)  An  illegal  taking  away 
and  setting  at  liberty  of  a  distress  takeHj  or  of  a 
person  arrested  by  process  of  law;  a  rescue: 
—  a  vrrit  which  lies  for  a  rescue.  Whishaw. 
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R^-SCRIBE'  (re-skrib'),  v.  a.  [L.  rescribo  ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  seribo,  to.  write  ;  It.  riscrivere ; 
Sp.  rescrihir.']      [i.  described  ;   pp.  kescrib- 

ING,  RESCRIBED.J 

1.  To  write  back ;  to  write  in  answer.  Ayliffe. 

2.  To  write  over  again;  to  rewrite.      Howell. 

R^-SCRIB'^N-DA-RY,  n.  An  officer  in  the  court 
of  Rome  who  sets  a  value  on  indulgences.  Ash. 

RE'SCRXPT,  n.  [L.  rescriptum  ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  scn'fio,  to  write ;  It.  rescritto  \  Sp.  rescrzpio; 
Fr.  rescrit.'] 

1.  {Civil  Law.)  An  answer  of  a  pope  or  an 
emperor  to  questions  in  jurisprudence  pro- 
pounded to  him  officially ;  —  an  edict.    Brande. 

i^=-  The  rescript  vvas  differently  denominated,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  those  who  sought  it.  They 
were  called  annotations  or  suhnotations  when  the 
answer  was  given  at  the  request  of  private  citizens  ; 
letters  or  epistles,  when  given  in  answer  to  the  con- 
sultation of  magistrates-;  pragmatic  sanctions,  when 
given  in  answer  to  a  corporation,  the  citizens  of  a 
province,  or  a  municipality.  Tlie  rescripts  of  the 
Roman  emperors  constitute  one  of  the  authoritative 
sources  of  the  civil  law.    Brande. 

2,  A  counterpart.  Bouvier. 
R^-SORIP'TIpN,  n.     [L.  rescriptio;    Fr.  rescrip- 

tion.'] 

1.  Actof  writing  or  answering  back;  a  rescript. 

You  cannot  oblige  me  more  than  to.be  punctual  in  re~ 
scHptioit.  Loveday. 

2.  {French  Law.)  A  letter  by  which  the  maker 
requests  some  one  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  or  to  account  for  him.  to  a  third  person 
for  it.  Bouvier, 

R^l-SCRIP'TIVE-LY,  ad.     By  rescript.  Smart, 

RES'CU-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  rescued.  Gayton. 

RES'CUE  (rSs'ku),  v.  a.  [It.  riscuotere  ;  Fr.  re- 
couvrer ;  Nor.  Fr.  rescure ;  —  from  L.  re,  again, 
back ;  excutio,  to  shake  or  drive  out,  to  send 
forth.  Diez.^  \i.  rescued  ;  pp.  rescuing,  res- 
cued/] 

1.  To  set  free  from  any  violence,  confinement, 
or  danger;  to  restore  to  liberty  or  safety;  to 
liberate ;  to  extricate  ;  to  deliver  ;  to  redeem  ; 
to  ransom;  to  save  ;  to  preserve. 

What  encouragement  doth  God  hereby  give  to  others  to 
repent,  when  Niueveh  was  rescued  from  the  very_  brink  of 
destruction  by  iti  '  StiUingflect. 

2.  To  take  by  an  illegal  rescue.  Smart. 
Syn.  —  See  Deliver,  Ransom. 

RES'CUE  (^res'kii),  71.    [Xt.  riscossa ;  Fr.  recousse.1 

1.  Deliverance  from  violence,  danger,  or  con- 
finement ;  restoration  to  liberty  or  safety ;  lib- 
eration ;  release  ;  redemption  ;  ransom. 

But  bold  Tydides  to  the  rescue  poes, 

A  single  warrior  'midst  a  host  of  foes.  Pope. 

2.  {Law.)  A  forcible  setting  at  liberty,  against 
law,  of  a  person  duly  arrested.  Bouvier. 

3.  {Maritime  War.)  The  retaking  by  a  party 
captured  of  a  prize  made  by  the  enemy  :  — relief 
obtained  from  the  arrival  of  fresh  succors,  by 
which  a  weaker  party  is  preserved  from  the 
force  of  the  enemy.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Deliverance. 

RES'CUE-LESS,  a.     Without  rescue.         Warner. 

Rfis'CU-JlR,  n.     One  who  rescues  ;  a  deliverer. 

RES-cyS-SEE',  n.  {Law.)  One  in  whose  favor  a 
rescous,  or  rescue,  is  made,     [r.]  Crabh. 

R^IS-CUS'SOR,  or  RES-CUS-SOR'  (130),  m.  One  who 
makes  a  rescous,  or  rescue  ;  rescuer.  Whishaw. 
£^-  "The  party  making  a  rescue  is  sometimes  so 
called,  but  more  properly  he  is  a  rescuer."    Bouvier. 

Rljl-SEARCH'  (re-serch'),  n.  [re  and  search.  —  Fr. 
recherche.l  Careful  search  ;  diligent  inquiry  ; 
examination  ;  investigation  ;  scrutiny. 

Nature,  the  handmaid  of  God  Almighty,  doth  nothing  but 
with  ^ood  advice,  if  we  malte  researches  into  the  true  reason 
of  tljmgs.  Howell. 

Syn.  —  See  Examination. 

R^-SEARCH',  V.  a.  To  search  diligently  or  stu- 
diously; to  inspect  carefully ;  to  examine;  to 
scrutinize;  to  inquire  ;  to  investigate. 


I  have  been  the  more  desirous  to  research  . 
passages  of  Uie  said  journey. 


.  the  several 
Wotton. 


RE-SEARCH',  v.  u,.     To  search  again.         Wi'ight. 
R^l-SEARCH'^R,  n.     One  who  makes  research. 
R^-SEARCH'Fl^L,  a.     Making  or   implying  re- 
search,    [r.]  Coleridge. 


RE-SEAT',  V.  a.     To  seat  again.  Dryden. 

fRjp-SECT',  V.  u,.     \L.reseco.'\  .  To  cut  off".  More. 

R;p-SEC'TION,  n.     [L.  resectio  ;  Fr.  resection.} 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  paring  off.    Cotgrave. 

2.  {Surg,)  An  operation  in  which  the  carious 
extremities  of  long  bones,  or  the  unconsolidated 
extremities  of  fractured  bones  forming  irregular 
joints,  are  removed  with  the  saw.       Dunglison. 

RE-SEEK',  V.  u.     To  seek  again.  Wright. 

RE-SEIZE'  (re-sez'),  'b.  «-.     1.  To  seize  or  lay  hold 

on  again.  Todd. 

2.    {Law.)    To   seize   or   take   possession  of 

again,  as  that  which  has  been  disseized.  Smart. 

RE-SEIZ']JR,  11.     1.  One  who  seizes  again. 

2,  t  {Bug,  Law.)  A  retaking  of  lands  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  where  a  general  livery  or 
ouster  le  main  was  formerly  mis-sued,  contrary 
to  the  order  of  law.  Whishaw. 


RE-SEIZ'URE, 
RE-SELL',  V.  a 


.     Repeated  seizure. 
To  sell  again. 


Bacon. 
Clarke. 


tRJg-§EM'BLA-BLE-,  a.  That  maybe  compared. 
"  Man  ...  is  to  an  angel  resemblable."     Gower. 

R?-§EM'BLANCE,  71.     [Fr.  ressemblance.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  like  or  resembling ; 
likeness  ;  similitude  ;  similarity. 

To  do  good  is  to  become  most  like  to  God.  It  la  thatwhich 
of  all  other  qualities  gives  us  the  resemblance  of  his  nature 
and  perfection.  Sharp. 

2.  Something  resembling  ;  a  representation. 

They  are  but  weak  resemblance?  of  our  intentions,  faint 
and  imperfect  copies,  that  they  may  acquaint  us  with  the 
general  design,  but  can  never  express  the  life  of  the  original. 

Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Likeness. 

tR?-§EM'BLANT,  o.    Resembling;  like.    Goiver. 

R^-^EM'BLE  (re-z6m'bl),  v.  a.  [It.  rassembrare  ; 
Sp.  reseinhlir;  Fr.  ressembler.']  \i.  resembled; 
pp.  resembling,  resembled.] 

1.  To  represent  as  like  something  else  ;  to 
make  like  ;  to  compare  ;'to  liken,     [r.] 


The  other,  all  yclad  in  garments  light, 
He  did  reaembte  to  his  lady  bright. 


Spenser. 

to  have  resem- 


2.  To  appear,  or  to  be,' like  ; 
blance  or  likeness  to. 

The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  God.  Bwns. 

R^-^EM'BL^R,  u.     One  who  resembles.       Swift. 

R5:-§EM'BLTNG-Ly,  ad.     So  as  to  resemble. 

t  Rip-SEM'T-NATE,  v. a.    [L,  re,  again,  and  semino, 
to  sow.]     To  produce  again  by  seed.      Browne. 

RE-SEND',  V.  a.     To  send  again  ;  to  send  back. 

I  sent  to  her,  by  this  same  coxcomb. 
Tokens  and  letters,  which  she  did  resend. 


Shak. 

.     [L.  re,  again,  back,  and  sentio, 
It.  risentire  ;    Sp.  resentirse  ;    Fr. 

\i.     RESENTED  ;     pp.    RESENTING, 


R5-§ENT',  V. 
to  perceive ; 
ressentir.} 

RESENTED.] 

1.  i-To  have  a  strong  or  clear  perception  of. 

So  this  bird  of  prey  resented  a  worse  than  earthly  savor  in 
the  soul  of  Saul.  Fuller. 

2.  fTo  feel  grateful  for. 

How  mucli  more  should  we  resent  sueh  a  testimony  of 
God's  favor  [than  that  of  an  earthly  pi-ince]  !  Barrow. 

3.  To  consider  as  an  injury  or  affront;  to  be 
angry  in  consequence  of ;  to  take  ill. 

Thou  with  scorn 
And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  ottered  wrong.      Milton. 

R5-?ENT',  V.  n.    To  feel  resentment ;  to  be  angry. 

The  town  highly  resented  to  see  a  person  of  Sir  "William 
Temple's  character  and  merits  roughly  used.  Swift. 

R]g:-§6NT'5R,  jr.     One  who  resents.  Wotton. 

RE-§ENT'FUL,  a.  Feeling  resentment;  angry; 
malignant ;  easily  provoked  to  anger ;  irascible. 

RIJ-^ENT'Fi&L-LY,  ad.     In  a  resentful  manner. 

fR^-^ENT'l-MENT,  n.     Resentment.        Daniel. 

R5:-§ENT'ING-LY,  ad.    With  resentment.    More. 

Rlg:-§ENT'IVE  (re-zSnt'jv),  a.  Ready  to  resent ; 
easily  excited  to  resentment.  "  The  keen,  re- 
se'ntive  north."     [r.]  Tho?nson. 

R^l-^ENT'M^NT,  n.    [It.  risentimento  ;  Sp.  resen- 
timiento ;  Fr.  ressentiment.'] 
1.  t  Strong  or  clear  perception. 

They  [certain  philosophers]  asked  whether  it  were  possible 
that  we  could  have  any  general  concern  for  society,  or  any  dis- 
interested respw/Hiexiof  the  welfare  or  injury  of  others.  Hume. 


2.  t  Appreciation  ;  gratitude. 

Council  Book,  1651. 

3.  Deep  sense  of  injury  ;  anger  prolonged ; 
indignation  ;  displeasure ;  wrath ;  ire  ;  choler. 

Resentment  is  a  lesser  degree  of  wrath  excited  by  smaller 
oflFences  committed  against  less  irritable  minds.  Cogan. 

Syn.  —  See  Anger,  Displeasure. 
fRES'^-RATE,  V.  a.     [L.  resero,  reseratus.l     To 

open  ;  to  unlock.  Boyle, 

R^-§£rv'ANCE,  n.     Reservation.  Bur?iet. 

RE§-jPR-VA'TION,  n.  [It.  riservazione ;  Sp.  reser- 

vacion ;  Fr.  reservation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  reserving ;  the  state  of  being  re- 
served ;  reserve ;  concealment. 

Tlie  Frenchman  is  more  gelierous  in  his  proceedings,  and 
not  so  full  of  scruples,  reivj-vaiions,  and  jealousies  as  the 
Spaniard,  but  deals  more  frankly.  Howell. 

2.  Something  kept  back  or  held  in  reserve. 

With  reacrvaiion  of  an  hundred  knights.  Shak. 

3.  {Law.)  In  conveyancing,  a  clause  in  a  deed 
whereby  the  grantor  reserves  some  new  thing 
to  himself  out  of  the  thing  granted,  and  not  in 
esse  before.  Burrill. 

JB^^  It  is  distinguished  from  an  exarption,  which  is 
always  of  part  of  the  thing  granted,  and  of  a  thing  in 
esse.     Burrill. 

Mental  reservation^  a  saying  what  is  true,  and  to  be 
believed,  so  far  as  the  words  used  are  understood,  but 
adding  mentally  some  qualification  which  makes  it 
not  to  be  true  ;  mental  restriction  ;  as  when  a  debtor, 
asked  by  his  creditor  for  payment  of  his  debt,  says, 
"I  will  certainly  pay  you  to-raprrow,"  adding  to 
himself,  "  in  part,"  —  whereas  the  words  audibly  ut- 
tered referred  to  the  whole  amount.    Fleming. 

Syn. —  Be-oeniation  and  reservehoth  signify  a  keep- 
ing back,  or  something  kept  back.  Reserve  is  used 
in  a  good  sense  for  keeping  back,  or  for  something 
kept  back,  for  future  use.  Reservation  is  an  artful 
keeping  back  for  selfish  purposes.  An  army  of  re- 
serve ;  a  prudent  reserve.  Equivocators  often  deal  in 
mental  reservations. 

tRe-§ERV'A-TIVE,  u,.     Reserving.         Cotgrave. 

Re-§ERV'A-Tp-RY,  n.  A  place  in  which  things 
are  reserved ;  a  depository  ;  a  repository. 

R^-^ERVE'  (re-zerv'),  ??.  CE.  [L.  resei'vo;  re,  again, 
back,  and  se^'vo,  to  keep  ;  It.  riserxare ;  Sp.  re- 
servar ;  Fr.  reserrer.']  [i.  reserved  ;  pp.  re- 
serving, reserved.] 

1.  To  keep  or  hold  back  for  future  use,  or  for 
some  other  purpose ;  to  lay  up  in  store. 

Man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord;  such  title  to  himself 
Jieserving,  human  left  from  human  free.  Milfon. 

2.  To  keep  ;  to  retain  ;  to  hold. 


■Will  he  resei^e  his  anger  for  ever? 
end? 


will  he  keep  it  to  the 
Jer.  iii.  5. 


3.  To  take  out;  to  except,     [r.] 

In  this  same  decree,  which  so  remarkably  reserves  the  ab- 
stinence from  blood,  the  Sabbath  is  not  at  all  reserved  as  a 
thing  cither  of  necessity  or  expedience.  JSp.  Horsley. 

Syn.  —  To  reserve  signifies  to  keep  in  store  or  hold 
back,  and  is  applied  to  an  act  of  prudence  that  is  al- 
lowable ;  to  retain  is  applied  to  acts  either  lawful  or 
unlawful.  It  is  often  proper  to  reserve  something  for 
future  use  ;  things  may  be  lawfully  or  unlawfully  re- 
tained. 

R:5-^ERVE'  (re-zgrv'),  n.  1.  Store  kept  un- 
touched ;  something  reserved  or  kept  for  future 
use  or  disposal ;  reservation. 

The  virgins,  besides  the  oil  in  their  lamps,  carried  likewise 
a  reserve  in  some  othervesselforaconlinualsupply.  I'illotson. 

2.  Something  concealed  in  the  mind  or  inten- 
tion ;  a  secret  thought,,  motive,  or  purpose. 

However  any  one  may  concur  in  the  general  scheme,  it  is 
still  with  certain  reserves  and  deviations,  and  with  a  salvo  to 
his  own  private  Judgment.  Addison. 

3.  Exception  in  favor  or  against. 

Each  has  some  darling  lust  which  pleads  for  a  reserve.  liogers. 
Vf hat  reserve  forbids  to  taste?  Milton. 

4.  The  act  or  the  habit  of  keeping  back  or 
restraining  the  mind  or  affections  through  mod- 
esty or  prudence ;  caution  in  personal  inter- 
course ;  uncommunicativeness  ;  taciturnity. 

Reserv:  is  no  more  essentially  connected  with  understand- 
ing than  a  church  organ  with  devotion,  or  wine  with  good- 
nature. Shenstone. 

His  life  was,  in  every  part  of  it,  set  off  with  that  graceful 
modesty  and  reserve  which  made  his  virtues  more  beautiful 
the  more  they  were  cast  in  such  agreeable  shades.     Addison. 

5.  {Mil.)  A  select  body  of  troops  kept  in  the 
rear  of  an  army  in  action,  to  give  support  or 
assistance  when  required.    Glos.  of  Mil.  Tet^ms. 

6.  {Mining.)  A  part  of  a  lode  laid  bare  by  the 
exploring  and  regular  work  of  a  mine,  from  which 
the  ore  can  be  at  any  time  removed.        Ansted. 
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7.  {Chem,)  Kesist.  —  See  Resist.     ParnelL 
Syn.  —  See  Reservation. 

R^-§ERVED'  (r§-zervd'),  a.  Having  reserve  ;  cau- 
tious in  personal  intercourse  ;  not  communica- 
tive ;  taciturn  ;  not  open  ;  not  frank  ;  distant. 

A  reserved  man  is  in  continual  conflict  with  the  social  part 
of  hi8.naturc,  and  even  crudges  himsell'the  luugh  into  which 
he  is  soraetimeB  betrayed.  Shenstone. 

Syn.  —  See  Distant. 

Rg-^ERV'jglD-LY,  o(^.  With  reserve;  not  frankly. 

UJgl-^ERV'^D-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  re- 
served ;  want  of  frankness  ;  reserve. 

RE^-^R-VEE'  (130),  n.  (Law.)  One  to  whom  some- 
thing is  reserved;  —  opposed  to  reservor.  Story. 

R^-^ERV^^R  (re-7.erv'er),  n.     One  who  reserves. 

RE^-jpR-VOIR'  (rez-er-vwor'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  place 
where  anything  is  kept  in  store  ;  —  particular- 
ly, a  cistern,  tank,  or  pond  in  which  water  is 
collected  and  preserved  for  various  purposes. 

The  vast  resemoi?",  in  seasons  of  drought,  supplied  the 
city  and  the  adjacent  country  with  water.  £p.  Horshy. 

RE§-]pR-VOR',«.  {Law.)  One  who  reserves.  S^ory. 

RE-SET',  V.  a.     1.  To  set  again  or  anew. 

2.  {Printing.)  To  set  or  compose  anew,  as 
types.  Burney. 

Rg-SET',  n.  {Scotch  Law.)  The  act  of  receiv- 
ing goods  known  to  have  been  stolen,  or  of  har- 
boring the  person  of  the  thief.  Erskine, 

RE'SET,  «.  {Printing.)  Matter  reset.         Wright. 

R^-SET',  V.  a.  To  receive,  as  stolen  goods,  or  to 
harbor,  as  the  thief.     [Scotland.]         Jamieso7i. 

RIS-SET'T^R,  n.  {Scotch  Lato.)  A  receiver  of 
goods,  known  to  have  been  stolen.         Erskine. 

RE-SET'TLE,  v.  a.  To  settle  again.  "To  resettle 
men  in  their  just  rights."  Waterland. 

RE-SET'TLE-MENT,  «.     1.  Act  of  settling  again. 

To  the  . .  .  resettlement  of  my  discomposed  soul,  I  consider 
that  grief  is  the  most  absurd  of  all  the  passions.  iVoD-is. 

2.  The  State  of  settling  or  being  settled  again ; 
new  settlement.  "Their  [the  Israelites]  reset- 
tlement in  the  Holy  Land."  Bp.  Horsley. 

RE-SHAPE',  V.  a.     To  shape  anew.  Ed.  Reu. 

RE-SHIP',  V.  u.     To  ship  a  second  time.      Clarke. 
RE-SHiP'M^NT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  reshipping. 
2.  Things  reshipped.  Sinunonds. 

II  fRE^'I-ANCE  [rez'e-^ns,  Stn.  Wr.\  re'she-fins, 
Ja. ;  re-sl'sins,  S. ;  rez'y&ns,  K.\  n.  [Low  L.  re- 
seancia ;  Fr.  ressf^antise,]  {Law.)  Residence ; 
abode;  dwelling.  Bacon. 

II  fRE^'I-ANT,  a.  [Old  Fr.  resseant."]  Resident ; 
continually  dwelling  in  a  place.  Spenser. 

II  tRE§'l-ANT,  n.     A  resident.  .    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

R5-§IDE'  (re-zld'),  V.  n.  [L.  resideo,  reside  \  re, 
again,  and  sedeo,  to  sit;  It.  Hsedere  ;  Sp.  7'esi- 
dir\  Fr.  resider.'\     \i.  resided  ;  pp.  residing, 

RESIDED.] 

1.  To  have  abode  ;  to  live  ;  to  dwell ;  to  in- 
habit ;  to  sojourn  ;  to  abide  ;  —  applied  to  per- 
sons. 

At  the  moated  grange  resides  this  dejected  Mariana.       Sliak. 

2.  To  continue  ;  to  remain  ;  to  stay  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  things,     [r.] 

Far  from  your  capital  my  ship  resides. 

At  Reithrus,  and  secure  at  anchor  rides.  Pope. 

3.  fTo  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  to  sink ;  to  sub- 
side ;  to  settle.  Boyle. 

Syn.  —  See  Abide. 

r£s'I-DENCE,  n.  [It.  residenzax  Sp.  residenciai 
Vr'.  residence -y — from  L.  resideo,  residens,  to 
reside.] 

1.  The  act,  the  state,  or  the  habit  of  dwelling 
or  abiding  in  a  place ;  the  act  or  the  state  of 
being  resident ;  habitancy ;  inhabitancy. 

4®-  "  Residence  imports  not  only  personal  presence 
in  a  place,  but  an  attachment  to  it  by  those  acts  or 
habits  whicli  express  the  do -est  connection  between 
a  person  and  a  place,  as  by  usually  sitting  or  lying 
there."    Burrill. 

2.  A  place  of  abode;  a  dwelling;  a  house; 
a  mansion  ;  a  habitation  ;  a  domicile. 

Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus  for  some  time, 

and  the  residence  of  Ti  berius  for  several  years.  Addison. 

jR®=-  There  is  a  difference  between  a  man's  residence 


and  his  domicile.  He  may  have  his  domicile  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  still  he  may  have  a  residence  in  New 
York  ;  for  although  a  man  can  have  but  one  domicile, 
he  may  have  several  residences.  A  residence  is  gener- 
ally transient  in  its  nature;  It  becomes  a  domicile 
when  it  is  taken  up  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
there  for  an  unlimited  time.     Bouoier. 

3.  fThat  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of 
liquors  ;  sediment ;  lees  ;  dregs.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Mansion. 

RE§'I-DEN-CY,  ■«.     Residence.  Hale. 

RE§'|-DENT,  a.     [L.  resideo,  residens,  to  reside  ; 
It.  '§  Sp.  residente ;  Fr.  resident,']- 

1.  Dwelling,  or  having  abode,  in  any  place ; 
living  ;  inhabiting ;  abiding  ;  residing. 

He  is  not  said  to  be  resident  in  a  place  who  comes  thither 
with  a  purpose  of  retiring  immediately.  Ayliffe. 

2.  t Fixed;  stationary;  —  applied  to  things. 
'■^Resident  like  a  rock."  Bp.  Taylor. 

r£§'I-DENT,  n.     1.  One  who  resides  in  a  place  ; 

an  inhabitant.  Burrill. 

2.    {International  Laio.)    A  minister  of  the 

third  order,  less  in  dignity  than  an  ambassador 

or  an  envoy.  Bouvier. 

The  pope  fears  the  English  will  suffer  notliiug  like  a  red- 
dent  or  consul  in  his  kingdoms.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Ambassador. 

RE§'!-DENT-JpR,  u.     A  resident,     [r.]      Ch.  Ob. 

RE§-I-DEN'TIAL,  o.  Relating  to  residence.  "His 
dwelling,  or  residential  abode."  Waterland. 

RE§"I-DEN'TI-A-RY  (rez-e-d6n'she-^-re),  a.  Hold- 
ing residence.  More. 

RE^-I-DEN'TI-A-RY,   n.       An    ecclesiastic    who 
keeps  a  certain  residence,  Atterbury. 

RE^-I-DEN'TI-A-RY-SHIP,   n.     The   station   of  a 
residentiary.  Wood. 

RE^'I-D^NT-SHIP,  rt.     The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
resident.  Wood. 

Rlp-^ID'^R,  n.     One  who  resides  ;  a  resident. 

R^-^ID'U-AL  (re-zid'y!=i-?l)>  «•  [^t.  residuale.']  Re- 
lating to  the  residue  ;  remaining,  [ii,]  Johnson. 
Residual  charge,  (Elec.)  a  charge  of  electricity  spon- 
taneously acquired  by  coated  glass,  or  any  other 
coated  dielectric  after  a  discharge,  owing  to  the  slow 
return  to  the  surface  of  that  part  of  the  original  charge 
which  had  penetrated  within  the  dielectric.  Faraday. 

—  Residual  phenomenon,  that  part  of  a  complicated 
phenomenon  which  is  left  unexplained  after  estimat- 
ing and  subducting  tlie  effects  of  all  known  causes, 
and  which  sometimes  leads  to,  or  confirms,  important 
discoveries  ;  —  as  the  diminution  of  the  periodical  time 
of  Encke's  comet,  from  which  the  existence  of  a  re- 
sisting medium,  pervading  the  celestial  regions,  was 
inferred.  Hcrschel.  —  Residual  root,  (Math.)  a  root 
composed  of  two  parts  or  members,  connected  together 
by  the  sign  minus,  as  a  —  &,  or  5  —  3.  Huttov.  —  Re- 
sidual figure,  (Gcom.)  the  figure-remaining  after  sub- 
stracting  a  less  figure  from  a  greater  one.  Hutton. — 
Residual  analysis,  a  branch  of  analysis  which  proceeds 
by  taking  the  difference  of  a  function  in  two  different 
states,  and  then  expressing  the  relation  between  this 
difference  and  the  difference  of  the  corresponding 
states  of  the  variable.    Davies. 

R^-§ID'U-A-RY   (re-zid'yu-ri-re),  a.      [It.  residua- 
rio.]     iPertaining  to  the*  residue  or  remainder. 

The  residuary  advantage  of  the  estote.  Ayliffe. 

Residuary  clause,  (Law.)   that  clause  in   a  will  by 

which  a  testator  disposes  of  such  part  of  his  estate  as 

remains  undisposed  of  by  previous  devises  or  bequests. 

—  Residuary  dei^isee,  the  person  named  in  a  will,  who 
is  to  take  all  the  real  property  over  and  above  the 
other  devises,  — Residuary  estate,  that  part  of  a  testa- 
tor's estate  and  effects  which  remains  after  payment 
of  debts  and  legacies.  —  Residuary  legatee,  the  person 
to  whom  a  testator  bequeaths  the  residue  of  his  per- 
sonal estate,  after  the  payment  of  such  other  legacies 
as  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  will.  Burrill. 

RE^'l-DiJE  (r6z'e-du),  n.  [L.  residuum',  re,  again, 
and  sedeo,  to  sit ;  It.  5,  Sp.  residua  ;  Fr.  residu.] 

1.  The  remaining  part ;  that  which  is  left  after 
a  part  is  taken  ;  the  remainder ;  the  rest. 

The  residue  . .  ,  forsook  their  captains  and  fled.       North. 

2.  {Law.)  The  surplus  of  a  testator's  estate 
remaining  after  all  the  debts  and  particular  leg- 
acies have  been  discharged.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Remainder. 

R^-^iD'U-tJM,  n.     [L.]      L  {Chem.)  That  which 

remains  after  the  volatile  parts  have  been  driven 

off  by  heat  or  otherwise  separated.  Parkes. 

2.  {Law.)  Surplus ;  residue.  Burrill. 


R?-^IGN'  (re-zin'),  V.  a.  [L.  resigno  ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  signo,  to  sign  ;  It.  rassegnare  ;  Sp. 
resigrw/r ;  Fr.  resigner^  \i.  RESIGNED  ;  pp.  re- 
signing, RESIGNED.] 

1.  To  give  up  ;  to  yield ;  to  surrender  ;  to  re- 
nounce; to  relinquish  ;  abdicate;  to  abandon. 

To  her  thou  didst  rengn  thy  place.  Milton. 

To  you  the  glorious  conflict  I  resign.  Fope. 

2.  To  give  up  or  submit  in  confidence  ;  to 
confide  ;  —  sometimes  with  up  emphatical. 

What  more  reasonable  than  that  we  should,  in  all  things, 
resign  up  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God?  Tillotson. 

Syn.  —  See  Abandon. 

tR?-§IGN'  (re-zin'),  n.  Resignation.  Beau.  §  Fl 

RE-SIGN'  (re-sin'),  V.  u.     To  sign  again.       E?icy, 

RE^-IG-NA'TION  (rez-jg-na'shun),  n.  [It.  rasse- 
gnazione  ;  Sp.  resignacion ;  Fr.  resignation.'] 

1.  Act  of  resigning  or  giving  up;  surrender. 

Do  that  office  of  thine  own  good  will, 

The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown.  Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  resigned,  particularly 
to  the  will  of  God  ;  patience  ;  endurance  ;  sub- 
mission ;  acquiescence. 

Resignation  superadds  to  patience  a  submissive  disposition 
recnecting  the  intelligent  cause  of  our  uneasiness.  It  ac- 
knowledges both  the  power  and  the  right  of  a  superior  to 
afflict.  Cogaii. 

Syn.  — See  Patience. 

R^-^lGNED'  (re-zind'),  p.  a.  1.  Given  up  ;  sur- 
rendered ;  yielded. 

2.  Feeling  resignation ;  submissive ;  patient ; 
complying  ;  obedient ;  unresisting. 

A  firm,  yet  cautious,  mind; 
Sincere,  though  prudent;  constant,  yet  resi{7«fi(i.      Pope. 

R]p-§IGN':pD-LY  (re-zln'ed-le),  a^d.  "With  resigna- 
tion ;  submissively ;  obediently.  Todd, 

RE§-|GN-EE'  (rez-e-ne'),  n.  {Law.)  One  in  favor 
of  whom  a  resignation  is  made.  Bouvier, 

Rjp-^IGN'^R  (re-zin'er),  n.     One  who  resigns. 

tR]E-§IGN'M^.NT,  ri.     Resignation.  Wotton. 

R^-^ILE',  V.  n.  [L.  resilio ;  re,  back,  and  salio, 
to  leap.]  \i.  RESILED  ;  pp.  hesiling,  resiled.] 
To  start  back ;  to  fly  from ;  to  recoil. 

The  more  I  resiled  from  their  excessive  civilities,  the  more 
I  was  loaded  with  them.  Hume. 

How  completely  lie  [R.  Hall]  had  resiled  from  Sociu- 
ianism.  Rogers. 

II  Rlgl-^iL'I-^NCE  (re-ztl'e-ens),       }  „.    [l.  resilio, 

||R5-§IL'I-5:N-CY  (re-zil'e-en-se),  )  resiliens.'jTYiQ 

act  of  starting  or  leaping  back  ;  a  reboundmg. 

The  common  resiliency  of  the  mind  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other.  Johnson, 

II  R?-§rL'!-ENT  j;re-zil'e-ent,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  ;  re- 

sil'yent,  S.  F.  ii..],  a.  Starting  or  springing  back ; 
rebounding ;  recoiling.  Johnson. 

RE§-I-LI"TrON  (r§z-e-lisli'yn),  n.  The  act  of 
springing  back  ;  recoil ;  resilience.        Johnson. 

RE^'IN,  n,  [Gr,  ^ririvt],  resin,  from  piio,  to  flow ; 
L.,  It., '5f  Sp.  resina  ;  Fr.  resine.]  {Chem.)  A 
name  applied  to  inspissated  exudations  from 
certain  families  of  plants,  and  generally  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  viscid  liquid,  or  in  a 
state  of  solution  in  some  essential  oil ;  rosin. 

-6®=  Resins  are  brittle,  inflammable,  transparent  or 
translucent,  resemble  each  other  in  chemical  composi- 
tion, are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  essential  oils,  are  insulators  of  electricity, 
become  negatively  electric  by  friction,  and  are  exten- 
sively used  as  the  basis  of  varnislies,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Many  resins  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
essential  oils,  are  crystallizable  from  their  solutions 
in  alcohol,  and  possess  acid  characters,  combining 
with  alkalies,  and  forming  what  are  called  resinous 
soaps.  Among  the  more  important  ones  are  common 
rosin  or  colophony,  guaiacum,  lac,  sandarach,  mastich, 
elemi,  and  dragon's  blood.  —  Cfum  resins  are  the  in- 
spissated milky  juices  of  many  plants,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  peculiar  resins  and  essential  oils  of  the 
plants  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  gum.  Among 
them  are  myrrh,  aloes,  assafcetida,  gamboge,  scara- 
mony,  &c.     Turner.     Miller. 

RE§-I-NiF'^R-OUS,_  a.^  [L.  resina,  resin,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Yielding  resin.  Ure. 

RE§'jN-r-FORM,  a.  [L.  resina,  resin,  andybrmo, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  resin.  Smart. 

RE^'l-NO-5-LEC'TRIC,  a.  {Elec.)  Noting  sub- 
stances which  become  resinously  or  negative- 
ly electrified  by  friction,  as  amber,  sealing  wax, 
&c.  Ure. 

RE§'IN-0US,  a.    [L.  resinosus  ;  resina,  resin  ;  It. 
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8f  Sp.  resinoso ;  Fr.  resineux.']  Containing,  con- 
sisting of,  or  resembling,  resin.  Boyle. 
Resinojis  electricity,  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  elec- 
tricity developed  by  the  friction  of  various  bodies  and 
in  numerous  other  ways,  simultaneously  with  vitreous 
or  positive  electricity;  negative  electricity  j  —  so 
called  because  resins  and  resinous  substances  often 
acquire  this  kind  of  electricity  when  ruhbed,  while 
the  rubber,  if  insulated,  acquires  the  opposite  or  vitre- 
ous electricity.                                                       Young, 

RE§'IN-0US-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  resinous. 

RfiS-I-PIS'C^NCE,  71.  [L.  resipiscentia;  resipisco, 
•  to  come  to  one's  senses  again  ;  It.  recipiscenza  ; 
Fr.  resipiscence.']  "Wisdom  after  the  fact ;  re- 
pentance,   [r.]  W^.  Mountagu. 

R5-§l9T',  v.a.  \li.  resisto ;  re,  again,  andsas^o, 
t,i  stimd  ;  lt,resistere\  Sp.resistlr;  Fr.  resiste?\] 

[i.  HBSISTIiD;  pp.  RESISTING,    RESISTED.] 

1.  To  Strive  or  act  against ;  to  counteract ;  to 
oppose;  to  withstand;  to  confront. 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might 

Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wileB.       Milton. 

2.  To  withstand,  so  as  not  to  be  impressed  by. 

Nor  keen  nor  solid  could  resist  that  edge.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Oppose. 

RJl-^TsT',  V.  n.    To  make  opposition.  Shah. 

Rp-§iST',  n.  {Applied  Chem.)  A  name  given  to 
various  substances  which  are  topically  applied 
in  calico  printing  as  a  means  of  producing  a 
white  or  a  colored  design  on  a  colored  ground, 
and  which  have  the  property  of  preventmg  the 
attachment  or  development  of  color,  when  the 
whole  surface  of  the  cloth  is  afterwards  impreg- 
nated with  a  dyeing  material ;  —  called  also  re- 
sist paste,  and  reserve.  Pamell. 

R5-?IST' ANCE,  n.  [It.  resistenza ;  Sp.  resistencia ; 
Fr.  resistance.'] 

1.  The  act  of  resisting  ;  opposition. 

Demetrius,  seeing  •  •  •  that  no  resistance  was  made  against 
him,  sent  away  all  his  forces.  1  Mace.  xi.  38. 

2.  (Physics.)  A  force  which  acts  in  opposition 
to  another  so  as  to  destroy  or  to  diminish  its 
effect ;  a  power  by  which  motion,  or  a  tendency 
to  motion,  is  impeded  or  prevented.         Huttoii. 

Resistance  of  solids,  (Mr.ch.)  the  force  with  which 
the  quiescent  parts  of  solid  bodies  oppose  the  motion 
of  other  parts  contiguous  to  thgm,  constituting /riction 
wben  the  quiescent  and  moving  bodies  are  only  con- 
tiguous and  do  not  cohere,  and  renitency  when  the  re- 
sisting and  resisted  parts  are  parts  of  the  same  body 
or  mnss.  Httttnn.  —  Resistance  of  liquids,  (Hydrody- 
namics.) the  force  with  which  bodies  moving  in 
liquids  are  impeded  or  retarded  in  their  motion,  owing 
partly  to  the  inertia  of  the  liquid,  and  partly  to  the 
cohesion  of  its  particles.  Huttoti.  —  Resistance  of  the 
air,  the  force  with  which  the  motion  of  bodies,  espe- 
cially of  projectiles,  is  retarded  by  the  opposition  of 
the  air  or  atmosphere.  —  Solid  of  least  resistance,  the 
solid  whose  figure  is  such  that,  in  its  motion  through 
a  fluid,  it  sustains  less  resistance  than  any  other  of 
the  same  height,  base,  and  contents.    Hatton. 

R5-§!ST'ANT,  .a.  Making  resistance ;  striving 
against;  opposing;  resistive.         N.  Brit.  Rev. 

t  R^l-^iST'ANT,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
sists.       '  Pearson. 

Bacon. 

Austin. 

Rjp-^IST-I-BIL'I-TY,  IV.  The  quality  of  being  re- 
sistible. '  Hammond. 

R^-^IST'l-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  resisted.     Hale. 

R5:-§_[ST'JNG-LY,  ad.  "With  resistance  or  oppo- 
sition ;  so  as  to  resist.  Udal. 

R^l-^tST'iVE,  a.  Having  power  to  resist.  B.  Jonson. 

R^-^rST'L^SS,  a.  1.  That  cannot  be  resisted  ; 
irresistible.     "Resistless  power."  Dryden. 

2.  That  cannot  resist;  helpless.  "The  re- 
sistless prey."  Spenser. 

Rg-^lST'LpsS-LY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  resisted 
or  denied;  irresistibly.  Blackwall. 

R^-^IST'LpSS-NESS,  n.  Irresistibleness.   Clarke. 

RE?'p-LU-BLE    [r6z'o-lu-bl,  W.  P.  J.   F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.  C. ;  re-sol'u-bl,  S.],  a.  [L.  resolubilis  \  re- 
solvo,  resolutus,  to  resolve  ;  It.  risolubile ;  Sp. 
resoluble;  Fr.  resoluble.]  That  may  he  resolved 
or  melted;  resolvable.  "Bodies  .  .  .  resoluble 
by  fire."  Boyle. 

R£§'0-LU-BLE-Ni:SS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  resoluble  ;  resolvableness.  Boyle. 


t  R?-§IST'^NT,  a.     Resistant. 
R^-^iST'JgR,  n.     One  who  resists. 


RE^'0-LUTE,  a.  [It.  risoluto  ;  Sp.  resuelto ;  Fr. 
resolu.]  Fixed  or  steadfast  in  purpose  ;  deter- 
mined ;  constant ;  firm  ;  inflexible  ;  stanch ; 
persevering;  unwavering;  undaunted;  un- 
shaken. "  A  resolute  and  valiant  man."  North. 
Syn,  —  See  Enterprising-. 

RE§'0-LUTE,   n.     1.   A   resolute    or   determined 

person,     [r.]  Shak. 

2.  t Repayment;  redelivery.  Burnet. 

R£§'0-LUTE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  resolute  manner ; 
with  resolution  ;  firmly.  Roscommon. 

RE^'O-LUTE-N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  reso- 
lute ;  fixed  determination  ;  resolution.     Boyle. 

REf-0-LU'TION  (rez-o-lu'shyn),  71.  [L.  resolutio  ; 
resolve,  to  resolve;  It.  risoluzione ;  S^.  resolu- 
cion ;  Fr.  resolution.'] 

1.  The  act  of  separating  the  parts  of  any 
thing,  or  reducing  it  to  its  constituent  parts  or 
first  principles  ;  analysis  ;  decomposition. 

2.  The  state  or  the  process  of  dissolving,  as 
ice ;  dissolution  ;  solution.  P^ighy. 

3.  The  act  or  the  process  of  disentangling  or 
clearing  away,  as  perplexities  ;  explication. 

The  unravelling  and  resolution  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
mfit  with  in  the  execution  of  the  design,  are  the  end  of  an 
action.  Dryden. 

4.  The  act  of  resolving;  fixed  or  settled  de- 
termination or  purpose;  decision;  firmness; 
constancy  ;   steadiness  ;  energy  ;  courage. 

The  resolution  to  act  those  monstrous  things.     Clarendon. 
"What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope, 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair.  Milfon. 

5.  {Law.)  Formerly,  a  solemn  judgment  or 
decision  of  a  court.  Coke, — In  the  civil  law, 
the  act  by  which  a  contract,  which  existed  and 
was  good,  is  rendered  null.  Bouvier. 

6.  {Legislation.)  A  declaration  passed  by  a 
legislature  or  other  assembly,  or  proposed  to  it 
for  determination.  Burnet. 

7.  {Math.)  The  operation  of  finding  such 
values  of  unknown  quantities  as  will  satisfy  a 
given  equation  or  answer  the  conditions  of  a 
given  problem  ;  solution.  Davdes. 

A  problem  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  — the  proposi- 
tion, the  resolution,  and  the  demonstration.  Brande. 

8.  {Med.)  Removal  or  disappearance,  as  of  a 
disease.  Dmiglison. 

9.  {Mus.)  A  modulation,  or  change  of  har- 
mony, by  which  the  unaccording  note  of  any 
discord  falls  to  one  of  the  concording  notes  of 
the  succeeding  harmony.  Moore. 

10.  t  Conviction;  assurance.  Old  Play. 

Resolution  of  forces,  (Mech.)  the  resolving  or  divid- 
ing of  any  one  force  or  motion  into  two  or  more  others 
acting  in  different  directions,  which,  taken  together, 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  the  single  one.  It  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  composition  of  forces  or  motions.  Hutton.  — 
Resolution  of  a  quantity  into  its  factors,  the  operation 
of  finding  two  or  more  factors  whose  product  sliall 
be  equal  to  the  given  quantity.  —  Resolution  of  an 
equation,  (Algebra.)  the  operation  of  finding  such 
values  for  the  unknown  quantities  which  enter  it,  as 
will  satisfy  the  equation  when  snbstituted  for  those 
quantities  ;  —  same  as  solution  of  an  equation.  Davies, 
—  Resolution  of  a  -problem,  the  operation  of  finding 
such  values  for  the  unknown  quantities  as  will  satis- 
fy the  conditions  of  the  problem  ;  —  same  as  solution 
of  a  problem.     Davies. 

Syn.  —  See  Courage,  Decision. 

t  RE^-0-LU''TION-:^R,  n.  Oni3  who  joins  with 
others  in  passing  a  resolution.  Burnet. 

RE§-0-LU'TION-iST.  «.  One  who  makes  a  reso- 
lution ;  a  resolutioner.     [e,.]  Qu.  Rev. 

RE§'0-LU-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  nisolutif.]  Having  the 
power  to  dissolve  or  relax,     [r!]  Holland. 

R^-^OLV-A-BIL'I-TY,  rt.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  resolvable.  Lord  Rosse. 

RE-§OLV'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  resolved  or 
separated  into  constituent  parts;  decomposable. 

Tlie  serum  of  the  blood  is  resolvable  by  a  small  heat. 

Arbutfinot. 

2.  That  may  be  solved ;  capable  of  solution  ; 
soluble.     "  Causes  best  resolvable."        Browne. 

3.  That  may  be  reduced  into  first  principles. 

The  actions  of  ingratitude  seem  directly  resolvable  into 
pnde.  South. 

RJP-^OLV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
resolvable  ;  resolvability.  Clarke. 

R^-^OLVE'  (re-zolv'),  o.  a.  [L.  resolvo;  re,  again, 
and  so^i'o,  to  loosen,  to  separate;  ix.  risolvere ; 


Sp.  resolver;  Fr.  rf^soudre.]     [i.  resolved;  pp. 

RESOLVING,  RESOLVED.] 

1.  To  separate  or  reduce  into  component 
parts  or  first  principles ;  to  decompose ;  to 
decompound;  to  analyze. 

Ye  immortal  souls  who  once  were  men, 

And  now  resolved  to  elements  again.  Dryden. 

2.  To  reduce  to  a  liquid  state ;  to  dissolve  ; 
to  melt ;  to  liquefy. 

O  that  tliis  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 

Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew.  S}iak. 

3.  To  clear  or  disentangle,  as  of  difficulties; 
to  solve;  to  explain;  to  interpret;  to  unfold; 
to  decipher.    "  I  resolve  the  riddle."  K.  Charles. 

Examine,  sift,  and  resolve  their  alleged  proofs.        Hooker. 

4.  To  free  from  doubt  or  uncertainty ;  to  in- 
form ;  to  apprise  ;  to  acquaint. 

1  will  resolre  your  grace  immediately.  Shah. 

Resolve  me,  strangers,  whence  and  what  you  ore.  Dryden. 

6.  To  settle  in  opinion ;  to  make  certain,  [r.] 

Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth.  Sliak. 

6.  To  fix  in  determination  or  purpose ;  to  de- 
termine ;  to  decide. 

Resolved  on  death,  resolved  to  die  in  arms.  Dryden. 

7.  To  fix  in  resolution;  to  confirm. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 

For  more  amazement.  Shak. 

8.  fTo  relax;  to  loosen.  "His  limbs  re- 
solved through  idle  leisure.*'  .  Spenser. 

9.  {Med.)  To  disperse,  as  a  tumor.  Dunglison. 

10.  {Math.)  To  solve  by  the  operation  of  find- 
ing what  is  sought  or  required,  as  an  equation 
by  finding  such  values  for  its  unknown  quanti- 
ties as  will  satisfy  the  equation,  or  a  problem  by 
finding  such  values  for  the  unknown  quantities 
as  will  satisfy  its  conditions.  Hutton. 

11.  {Legislation.)  To  declare  by  resolution 
or  vote  ;  as,  "  Be  it  resolved,"  &c. 

To  resolve  a  discord,  (Mv^.)  to  make  a  discord  pass 
into  a  concord.  Dwight. 

Syn.  —  See  Solve. 

R?-§6lve'  (re-zolv'),  r.  n.  1.  To  be  dissolved; 
to  dissolve  ;  to  melt ;  to  liquefy. 

As  a  form  of  wax 
R(iSolveth  from  its  figure  'gainst  the  fire,  Sfiak. 

2.  To  determine  within  one's  self;  to  form  a 
resolution  ;  to  intend  ;  to  purpose.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  settled  in  opinion,     [r.] 

Let  men  resolve  of  that  as  they  please.  Locke. 

4.  To  separate  into  component  parts  or  first 
principles,  as  a  gas ;  to  be  decomposed.  Wright. 

5.  {Legislation.)  To  make  a  declaration  by 
resolution  or  vote. 

R]p-§6LVE'  (re-zolv'),  n.    1.  Fixed  determination 

or   purpose;    resolution;    intention;    purpose. 

"His  hold  resolve.'*  Denham. 

2.  {Legislation.)  A  declaration  passed  by  a 

legislative  or  other  body  ;  a  resolution. 

RJJl-^OLVED'    (re-z61vd'),  p.  a.     1.   Fully  deterT 
mined.     '■^-Resolved  to  die  in  arms."       Dryden. 
2.  {Legislation.)  Declared. 

R?-§0LV'5;D-LY,  ad.  "With  determination,  firm- 
ness, or  constancy.  Grew. 

R5-§5LV':eD-NESS,  n.  Fixedness  of  purpose ; 
firmness  ;  resolution.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

R^-^OLV'^ND,  n.  {Arith.)  A  number  which 
arises  from  increasing  the  remainder  after  sub- 
traction, in  the  process  of  extracting  the  square 
or  the  cube  root.  Crabb. 

Rp-§OLV']pNT,  a.  [It.  risolvente ;  Fr.  resolvant.] 
Having  power  to  dissolve  ;  causing  solution ; 
resolving ;  solvent.  Arbuthnot. 

R]^-§6LV']pNT,  n.  1.  That  which  dissolves  or 
causes  solution  ;  a  solvent.  Wiseman. 

2.  {Med.)  A  siibstance  which  resolves  or  re- 
pels tumors  ;  a  discutient.  Dunglison. 

R^-SOLV'^R,  /t.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
solves. Hammond.    Burke. 

R?-§OLV'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  resolves;  de- 
termination ;  resolution.  Clarendon. 

RES^'O-NANCE  (rez'o-nans),  n.  [It.  risonanza', 
Sp.  resonancia;  Fr.  resonnance.] 

1.  Return  or  reverberation  of  sound ;  a  re- 
sounding. Boyle. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  return  of  sound  by  the  air  act- 
I      ing  on  the  bodies  of  stringed  instruments. 

I  Brande. 
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3.  (Med.)  A  thrilling  of  the  voice  more  loud 
than  IS  natural: — the  sound  of  the  voice  as 
heard  in  the  bronchial  tubes ;  bronchophony. 

Dunghson. 

4:.  {Acoustics.)  The  property  of  sonorous 
bodies  by  which  they  vibrate  in  unison  with  the 
vibrations  of  other  bodies,  and  streii-gthen  the 
original  note  ;  as,  "  The  notes  of  a  musical  box 
are  rendered  louder  by  resonaiice  when  it  is 
placed  on  a  table."  Hoblyn. 

R^^'O-NANT,  a.  [L.re5ono,resonan5,  to  resound; 
It.  riso7ia7ite ;  Sp.  resonante  \  Fr.  resonnaiit.'] 
Returning  sound  ;  resounding.  Milton. 

R^-SORB',  V.  a.  [L.  resorheo  \  re,  again,  back, 
and  sorbeoj  to  swallow.]  To  swallow  up.  Young. 

R^-SOR'BjpNT,  a.     Swallowing  up.  WodhuU. 

RE-SORP'TIOi\,  n.  [Fr.  resorption.']  The  act  of 
absorbing  anew;  reabsorption.  Agassiz. 

R?-§ORT',  V.  n.  \JPx.ressortir,  to  go  or  come  out 
again,  to  set  forth ;  re,  again,  and  sortivy  to  go 
or  come  out.]     [^.  resorted  ;  pp.  resorting, 

RESORTED.] 

1.  To  have  recourse;  to  betake  one's  self; 
to  go ;  to  repair  ;  to  apply. 

Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort.  Fope. 

[He]  thought  it  time  to  resort  to  other  counsela.  Clarendon. 

2.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  To  fall  back  ;  to  revert. 

The  inheritance  of  the  son  never  resorted  to  the  mother. 

Hale. 

EE-^ORT',  n.  1.  The  act  of  going,  repairing,  or 
betaking  one's  self ;  recourse  ;  application. 
'*  Speedy  resort  was  made  thither."         Golding. 

To  the  altars  of  the  goda  they  made  divine  resorts.  Chapman. 

2.  An  assembling  ;  a  concourse  ;  a  meeting  ; 
confluence.     "Places  of  ?'esort."  Swift. 

3.  A  place  much  frequented  ;  as,  "  That  city 
is  a  resort  for  invalids." 

4.  t  [Fr.  ressort.']  Spring  ;  active  movement 
or  power.     [A  Gallicism.] 

Some  know  the  reports  and  falls  of  business,  that  cannot 
sink  into  the  main  of  it.  Bacon. 

5.  {Law.)  The  authority  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
court.  Bouvier. 

Dernier  resort,  the  last  resource.  —  Last  resort,  the 
last  resource  :  —  the  higlieat  or  ultimate  tribunal. 

R5-|0RT'^R,  n.  One  who  resorts,  frequents,  or 
visits  ;  a  visitor,  Shak. 

R5-§0X)ND'  (re-zband'),  V.  a.  [L.  Tesono ;  re, 
again,  back,  4nd  sono,  to  sound  ;  It.  Hsuonare  ; 
Sp.  resohar ;  Fr.  resomier.]  [i.  resounded  ; 
ji;^.  resounding;  resounded.] 

1.  To  send  back  or  return  the  sound  of;  to 
echo ;  to  reverberate. 

And  Albion's  cliffi  resound  the  rural  lay.  Pope. 

2.  To  celebrate  or  extol  by  sound  ;  to  sound. 

The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  his  psaltery  loudly  resound- 
ed the  innumerable  benefits  of  the  almighty  Creator.  Pcac/iam. 
The  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renowned. 
Long  exercised  in  woes.  O  muse,  resound.  Pope. 

R^-^oOnd',  v,  ft.  1.  To  sound  or  be  echoed  back. 

What  19  common  fame,  wh'ch  sounds  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  resounds  back  to  them  again,  but  generally 
a  loud,  rattling,  impudent  lie  ?  South. 

2.  To  be  much  and  loudly  mentioned. 

"What  resounds  in  fable  or  romance 

Of  Uther's  sons?  Mtlton. 

3.  To  echo  ;  to  reverberate. 

The  sacred  porticos  resound  with  the  continued  hosannas 
of  the  multitudes.  Horsley. 

R^-^OUND',  n.  Return  of  sound ;  echo.  Beaumont. 

RE'SOUND,  V.  a.     To  sound  again. 

R^-SOURCE'  (r^-sors'),  n.     [Fr.  ressource,  derived 
by  Landais  from  recours,  recourse.]  Any  source 
of  aid  or  support ;  means  ;  expedient ;  resort. 
Pallas  viewed 
His  foes  pursuing,  and  his  friendB  pursued: 
Used  threatenings  mixed  with  prayers,  his  last  resource. 

Dryden, 

Syn.  — See  Expedient. 

R^-SOURCE'L^SS  (re-sors'l?s),  a.  ."Wanting  re- 
source.   "  Resourceless  subjection."        Burhe, 

RE-SOW  (re-so'),  V.  a.     To  sow  again.        Bacon. 

fRES'PAss,  n.     Raspberry.  HerHck. 

RE-SPEAK',  V.  n.  To  speak  again  or  in  return  ; 
to  answer  ;  to  reply.  Shah. 


The  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel,  and  to  his  offering. 

Gen.  iv.  4. 


R]^-SP£CT',    V.   a.      [L.   respicio,   respectus ;   re,  \ 

again,  back,  and  specio,  to  look  ;  It.  rispettare ;  1  R^-SPEC'T|VE-LY,  ad. 


Sp.  respetar ;  Fr.  respecter.]     [i.  respected  ; 

pp.  RESPECTING,  RESPECTED.] 

1.  To  have  regard  to  ;  to  regard.  Shak. 

lu  orchards  and  gardens,  we  do  not  so  much  respect  beauty 
as  variety  of  ground  tor  fruits,  trees,  and  herbs.  Bacon. 

2.  To  have  relation  to  ;  to  relate  to.  '*  The 
allusion  respects  an  ancient  custom."    Johnson. 

3.  To  consider  or  regard  with  a  degree  of  rev- 
erence ;  to  think  highly  of ;  to  esteem  y  to  honor. 

There  is  nothing  more  terrible  to  a  guilty  heart  than  the 

eye  of  a  respected  friend.  Sidney. 

I  always  loved  and  respected  Sir  "William.  Swi/t. 

4.  fTo  look  towards  ;  to  be  directed  towards. 

Palladius  adviseth  the  front  of  his  house  should  so  respect 
the  south.  Browne. 

RJ^-SPECT',  n.  [L.  respectus;  It.  rispetto;  Sp. 
respecto  ;  Fr.  respect.'] 

1.  Regard;  reverence;  veneration ;  homage; 
honor  ;  esteem  ;  estimation  ;  deference. 

I  found  the  king  abandoned  to  neglect; 

Seen  without  awe,  and  seryed  without  respect.  Prior. 

2.  Kind  consideration  ;  good  will ;  favor, 
tiel,  and  to  his 

3.  Undue  consideration  ;  partial  regard. 

It  is  not  good  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  j  udgmcnt. 

Prov.  xxiv.  23. 

4.  Esteemed  or  respected  character,     [r.] 

Many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome.  Shak. 

5.  Consideration  ;  motive  ;  influence ;  bias. 

Whatever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  move  them.    Hooker. 

6.  Relation  ;"  regard  ;  reference. 

They  believed  but  one  supreme  deity,  which,  with  respect 
to  the  various  benefits  men  received  from  him,  had  several 
titles.  Tillotson. 

Syn.  —  Respect  is  felt  for  the  general  character  of 
a  person.  Esteem,  and  still  more  regard,  partake  of 
affection,  and  relate  to  internal  qualities.  Honor  and 
homage  mean  more  than  respect^  and  relate  to  rank 
and  station,  as  well  as  to  personal  (jualities.  Vcnera- 
tion  gjiA' reverence  are  much  stronger  terms  than  re- 
spect, and  relate  to  personal  qualities.  Deference  may 
be  felt  for  a  person  on  account  of  his  knowledge  on 
some  subject,  although  for  his  character  one  may 
have  little  respect.  —  See  Homage. 

Rp-SPJECT-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  respectable  ;  worthiness  of  respect ; 
estimableness  ;  reputableness  ;  respectableness. 

The  great  respectabilitu  of  his  character.        Cumberland. 

Rjp-SPECT'A-BLE,    a.      [It.    Hspettable ;    Fr.   re- 

' '  .]'    \¥'orthy  of  respect,  esteem,  or  hon- 

estimable  ;  reputable  ;  honorable  ;  of  good 

quality  ;  moderately  good ;  pretty  good.   Burke. 

Respectable  witness,  (Law.)  a  witness  competent  to 

testify  in  a  court  of  justice.  Bouvier. 

R?-SPECT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  respectable  ;  respectability.  Johnson. 

R^i-SPECT'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  respectable  manner; 
so  as  to  deserve  respect ;  reputably.      Johnson. 

Rp-SPECT'^D,  p.  a.  Regarded  or  treated  with 
respect;  esteemed. 

Rjp-SPECT'J^R,  n.  One  who  respects,  or  one  who 
has  partial  regard. 

God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Acts  x.  34. 

Rg-SPECT'FUL,  a.  Having  or  exhibiting  respect 
or  esteem  ;  civil ;  dutiful ;  deferential ;  courte- 
ous.    "  Respectful  modesty."  Thomson, 

R]E-SPECT'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  respectful  manner; 
with  respect ;  civilly  ;  courteously.         Dryden. 

R?-SPi^CT'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
respectful ;  civility  ;  courtesy.  Johnson. 

R^-SPfiCT'jNG,  prep.  Having  respect  or  regard 
to;  regarding;  concerning.  Hiley. 

tR5:-SPEC'TI0N,n.     Respect;  regard.  Tyndale. 

R]E;-SPEC'TIVE  (re-spek'tiv),  a.  [It.  rispettivo  ; 
Sp.  respectivo  ;  Fr.  respectif.'] 

1.  Relating  to  a  particular  person  or  thing ; 
belonging  to  each  ;  particular. 

When  so  many  present  themselves  before  their  respective 
magistrates  to  take  the  oaths.  Addison. 

2.  Relative  ;  not  absolute.  Rogers. 

3.  Having  regard  or  reference,     [r.] 

The  reprehension  of  St.  Paul  was  not  only  respective  to 
divinity,  but  extensive  to  all  knowledge.  Bacon. 

4.  t  "Worthy  of  respect ;  respectable.     Shak. 

5.  f  Respectful ;  ceremonious.  Shale. 

6.  t  Careful;  cautious;  circumspect. 

He  was  exceeding  respective  and  precise.  Raleigh. 

1.  In  a  respective  man- 


The  state  or  the  quality 
Med.  Jour. 


ner ;  as  relating  to  each ;  as  each  belongs  to 
each;  particularly. 

The  impressions  from  the  objects  of  the  senses  do  mingle 
respectively  every  oue  with  his  kind.  Bacon. 

2.  Relatively  ;  not  absolutely.  Raleioh. 

3.  t  With  respect.  Shak. :  — partially.  Hooker. 

t  R]p-SPEC'TI  V-IST,  71.  One  who  respects.  J.  Fox. 
R^-SPECT'L^SS,  a.     Having  no. respect.   Howell. 
R5-SPECT'l:$SS-NESS,    ?i.     The   state   of  being 
respectless.     [r.]  SheUon. 

t  Rjp-SPEC'TU-OUS,  a.     Respectful.  Boyle. 

RE-SPELL',  v.  u.     To  spell  again  or  anew. 
RE-SPELL'ING,  n.    The  act  of  spelling  again. 

t  Rljl-SPERSE',  V.  a.  [L.  re'spergo,  respersus.]  To 
sprinkle ;  to  scatter.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Rf^-SPER'SION  (re-sper'shun),  n.  [L,  respersio.'] 
The  act  of  sprinkling  again.     [r.J  " 

r5:-spir-a-bIl'i-ty,  n. 

of  being  respirable. 

R^-SPIR'A-BLE  [rfi-spirV-bl,  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wr.  Wb. 
Todd;  res'pe-r^-bl,  P.  K.^,  a.  [It.  respirahile ; 
Fr.  resjjirable.] 

1.  That  can  respire.  Todd. 

2.  That  can  be  respired,  as  air  ;  fit  for  respi- 
ration ;  capable  of  being  breathed.    Dunglison. 

RES-PI-RA'TION,  7i.     [L.  respiratio  ;  It.  respira- 

zione  ;  Sp.  respiracion  ;  Fr.  respiration.']  ■ 

1.  The  act  of  respiring  or  breathing ;  the  act 
or  the  process  of  inhaling  air  into  the  lungs 
and  then  exhaling  it,  to  support  life.       Harvey. 

j^=  "  In  man,  the  respirations  are  generally  thirty- 
live  per  minute  in  tlie  first  year  of  life,  twenty-five 
during  the  second,  twenty  at  puberty,  and  eighteen  in 
the  adult  age,"     Dunglison. 

2.  t  Relief,  as  from  toil;  rest.  Milton. 

3.  t  Interval.  Bp.  Hall 
Respiration  in  plants,  a  function  of  the  leaves  and 

other  parts  furnished  with  sfoniata,  by  wliich  car- 
bonic acid  is  decomposed,  and  carbon  assimilated  into 
an  organic  compound.  Hcnslow. 

RES-PI-RA'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  respii-a- 
tion  ;  respiratory.  Ch.  Ob. 

RES'PI-RA-TOR,  n.  An  instrument,  commonly 
made  of  several  layers  of  fine  wire  tissue,  worn 
over  the  mouth  to  temper  the  air  before  it 
reaches  the  lungs,  as  in  winter.  Dunglison. 

R^p-SPIR'A-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  serving 
for,  respiration.  "  Respiratory  organs."  Harvey. 

RJ^-SI'II^JE',  V.  n.  [L.  respiro ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  spiro,  to  breathe  ;  it.  respirare ;  Sp.  respi- 
rar  ;  Fr.  respirer.]  [^.  respired  ;  pp.  respir- 
ing, RESPIRED.] 

1.  To  breathe  ;  to  inhale  and  exhale  air. 

The  ladies  gasped,  and  scarcely  could  respire.         J}ryden. 

2.  To  catch  one's  breath.  Spensei'. 

3.  To  rest,  as  after  toil ;  to  repdse.         Pope. 
Rjp-SPlRE',  V.  a.     To  breathe  out;  to  e;ihale ;  to 

send  out  in  exhalations.  B.  Jonson. 

RES'PITE  (r6s'pit),  n.  [Old  Fr.  respit ;  Fr.  repit; 
—  according  to  Menage,  from  L.  respectus,  re- 
spect ;  according  to  Du  Ca?ige,  from  L.  respiro, 
to  breathe.] 

1.  Delay,  as  for  breathing ;  pause ;  interval. 

Some  pause  and  remite  only  I  require. 

Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quenched  my  fire.  Detihcan. 

2.  (Law.)  The  suspension  or  postponement 
of  the  execution  of  a  capital  sentence ;  a  re- 
prieve :  —  extension  or  prolongation  of  time  for 
the  payment  of  a  debt :  —  delay  of  appearance 
at  court  granted  to  a  jury.      BurriU.     Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Reprieve. 

RES'PJTE  (r?s'pit),  V.  a.  \i.  RESPITED;  pp.  RES- 
PITING,  RESPITED.] 

1.  To  relieve  by  a  pause  or  interval. 

To  respite  his  day-labor  with  repast 

Or  with  repose.  Milton. 

2.  To  suspend  or  delay,  as  the  payment  of  a 
debt.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  suspend  or  postpone  the  execution  of, 
as  a  capital  offender ;  to  reprieve.  Gower. 

4.  {Law.)  To  delay  or  postpone  the  appear- 
ance of  at  court,  as  a  jury.  Blackstone. 

R5-SPL«N'D5NCE,    )„.     TL.   resphndentia;  It. 
R?-SPLEN'DfiN-CY,  )  risplendenza ;  Sp.  resplan- 


A,  E,  I.  O,  0,  Y,  lon^;   A,  E,  I, 


6,  0,  1t,  short; 


^,  E,  h  Q,  \T,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    Ilfelll,  HiCR; 
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decencia;  Fr.  resplendissement.']  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  resplendent ;  vivid  lustre 
or  brightness;  brilliancy;  splendor. 

Son,  thou  in  whom  my  giory  I  behold 
In  full  resplendence,  heir  of  all  my  might.  Milton. 

The  resplendency  of  hia  own  almighty  goodness.        Scott. 

K^-SPLEN'DpNT,  a,  [L.  resplendeo,  resplendens, 
to  shine  brightly  ;  re,  again,  back,  and  splendeo, 
to  shine;  It.  risplendente ;  S'p.  resplandeciente  ; 
Fr.  resplendissant.']  Having  very  bright  lustre  ; 
very  bright  or  shining;  brilliant;  splendid. 

Their  fiery  mouths  respUndent  bridles  tied.  Pope. 

R^-SPLEN'D^NT-LY,  ad.     With  resplendence  or 

brilliant  lustre  ;  brightly  ;  splendidly.  Johnson. 
t  R^-SPLEN'DISH-ANT,  a.  Resplendent.  Fabyan. 
t  Re-SPLEN'jSH-iNG,  a.     Shining  resplendently ; 

brilliant ;  resplendent.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

RE-SPLIT',  V.  c*.     To  split  or  cleave  again. 
RE-SPL!t',  v.  n.     To  split  or  be  rent  again. 
Rp-SPOND',  V.  ft.    [L.  respondeo  ;  re,  again,  back, 

and  spondee,  to   promise  ;  It.   rispondere ;  Sp. 

respondcr\'FT.  repoiidre.]     [i.  responded  ;  pp. 

RESPONDING,  RESPONDED.] 

1.  To  answer ;  to  reply.  Oldtsworth. 

2.  To  be  agreeable  to  ;  to  correspond ;  to  suit. 

To  every  theme  responds  thy  various  lay.  Broome. 

r;^-SP6ND',  v.  a.    To  answer  or  correspond  to. 

His  great  deeds  respond  his  speeches  great.  Fair/ax. 

Rp-SPOND',  71.     1.  {Eccl.)  Formerly,  a  short  an- 
them interrupting  the  reading  of  a  chapter. -Erfe?*. 
2.  {Arch.)  Anciently,  a  half-column,  or  pilas- 
ter corresponding  to  another  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  building.  Britten. 

R]P-SP6n'D5NCE,  n.  The  act  of  responding  or 
answering;  response.  Spenser, 

Rg-SPON'DJpN-CY,  n.  The  act  of  responding ;  re- 
spondence.        '  Chalmers. 

Rp-SPON'DgNT,  n.  [It.  rispondente  i  Sp.  respon- 
dedor ;  Fr.  repondant.'] 

1.  One  who  answers  the  opponent  in  a  set 
disputation,  refuting  objections  or  overthrowing 
arguments.  Watts. 

2.  {Law.)  A  person  who  answers  in  a  suit,  as 
in  chancery  :  —  in  the  civil  law,  one  who  answers 
or  is  security  for  another.        Ayliffe.     Bouvier. 

jg^  *'  A  respondent  in  admiralty  answers  to  a  de- 
fendant at  common  law  and  in  equity."    Burrill. 

r;5-SP5N'D5INT,  a.  Agreeable  to  ;  answerable  ; 
corresponding;  suitable.  Pope. 

RJE-SPON-DEN'TI-A  (re-spon-den'she-?),  n.  {Mar- 
itime Law.)  A  loan  on  goods  laden  on  board  of 
a  ship.  Bouvier. 

t  R^-SP6n'SAL,  U-.     Kesponsible.  Heylin. 

fR^l-SPON'SAL,  71.     1.  A  response.  Chancer. 

2.  One  who  is  responsible.  Barrow. 

R?-SP6nSE',  n.  [L.  responsum  ;  It.  risposta  ;  Sp. 
respuesta ;  Fr.  reponse.'] 

1.  An  answer;  a  reply;  —  particularly,  an 
oracular  answer.  Hammond. 

2.  A  reply  to  an  objection  in  a  disputation. 

Returning  the  argument  upon  his  adversary,  after  a  direct 
response.  Watts. 

3.  A  short  sentence  read  or  pronounced  in, 
divine  worship  by  the  congregation  in  answer 
or  alternation  with  the  priest  or  minister. 

To  make  his  parishioners  . . .  join  in  the  responses.    Addison. 

4.  {Mus.)  A  kind  of  anthem  sung,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  after  the  morning  les- 
son, concluding  in  the  manner  of  a  rondo  :  —  in 
a  fugue,  a  repetition  of  the  given  subject  by 
another  part.  Moore. 

Syn. —  See  Answer. 

R^-SPON-SJ-BtL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  risponsaUUth  \  Sp. 
responsabilidad ;  Fr.  responsabilite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  responsible  ;  responsible- 
ness;  accountableness ;  accountability.    Burke. 

The  responsSnlitj/  attaching  upon  the  advisers  and  oflRcial 
servants  of  the  crown.  Up.  Ilorsley. 

There  is  no  earthly  thing  more  mean  and  despicable,  in 
my  mind,  than  an  JCnclish  gentleman  destitute  of  all  sense  of 
his  responsOnlities  and  opportunities,  and  onlj^  revelling  in 
the  luxuries  of  our  high  civilization,  and  thinking  himaelf  a 
great  person.  Dr.  Arnold. 

2.  {Com.)  Ability  to  discharge  obligations. 
RJgl-SPON'SI-BLE,  a.     [It.  responsabile  ;  Sp,  4'  Fr. 


responsable.  —  From  L.   respondeo,  responsum, 
to  promise,  to  answer.] 

1.  Answerable;  accountable;  amenable. 

Is  the  doctor  wilUng  to  be  responsible,  at  last,  for  the  na- 
ture, quality,  ajid  tendency  of  all  his  notions?       Waterland. 

2.  Correspondent  to.     [r.]  Beloe. 

3.  {Com.)  Capable  of  discharging  an  obliga- 
tion, or  able  to  pay  a  demand. 

The  bill  I  receive  from  one  man  will  not  be  accepted  as 
security  by  another,  he  not  knowing  that  the  bill  is  legiil,  or 
that  the  man  bound  is  honest  or  responsible.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Answerable. 

RJg;-SP6N'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
responsible  ;  responsibility.  Bailey. 

R:gl-SP6N'SI-BLY,  ad.     In  aresponsible  manner. 

R^-SPON'SION,  n.     [L.  responsio.'] 

1.  "f-  Theact  of  answering ;  an  answer.  Bailey. 

2.  An  examination  at  Oxford  University, 
England,  about  the  middle  of  the  course  ;  — 
also  called  little-go.  Lyell. 

R]6:-SP6N'S|VE,  a.  [It.  responsivo;  Fv.responsif.] 
Answering ;  making  response  or  answer. 

The  vocal  lay  responsive  to  the  strings.  Pope. 

Rg-SPON'SJVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  responsive  manner ; 
by  way  of  response.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Rg-SPON'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  re- 
sponsive. Clarke. 

R]6:-SP6n'SO-RY,  a.  Containing  answer  ;  respon- 
sive,    [r.]  Johnson. 

R]p-SP5N'S0-Ry,  n.  {Mus.)  A  response  ;  an  an- 
tiphony ;  an  antiphon.  Milion. 

fR^IS-PORT',  n.  To  respect;  to  regard.    Chaucer. 

REST,  n.  [A.  S.  rest,  rcsst,  rest,  repose  ;  Dut. 
rust;  Ger.  rast,  ruhe;  Dan.  <§■  Sw.rast;  Icel. 
rijst.^ 

1.  Cessation  from  motion,  action,  or  labor; 
repose;  quiet;  quiescence;  ease. 

There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  there  the 
weary  be  at  rest.  Job  iii.  17. 

Come  unto  me,  all  ve  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  re^t.  Take  mv  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls.  Matt.  xi.  28,  29. 

2.  Cessation  or  freedom  from  disturbance ; 
intermission  of  any  annoyance ;  peace ;  tran- 
quillity. 

The  Lord  gave  them  resf-  round  about, . . .  and  there  stood 

not  a  man  of  their  enemies  before  them.  Josh.  xxi.  44. 

And  the  land  had  rest  fourscore  years.         Judg.  iii.  30. 

3.  Cessation  from  tillage;  state  of  lying  fal- 
low.   "  A  year  of  rest  to  the  land."   ie^.xxv.  5. 

4.  Sleep.     "  Retired  to  res^."  Milton. 

5.  The  last  sleep  ;  quietness  of  death.  Dryden. 

6.  A  state  of  happiness  after  death. 

There  remaineth,  therefore,  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God. 

Hd}.  iv.  9. 

7.  A  place  of  repose  or  quiet. 

Dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home.      ,  Milton. 

8.  That  on  which  any  thing  lies  or  leans  for 
support  or  steadiness ;  a  support.  '*  Their 
lances  in  the  rest."  Dryden. 

A  man  may  think  that  a  musket  may  be  shot  ofi"  as  well 
upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rest.  Bacon. 

9.  (Poetry.)  A  pause  or  suspension  of  the 
voice  m  reading  ;  a  csesura.  Johnson. 

10.  {Mus.)  An  interval  during  which  the 
voice  or  sound  is  suspended  :  —  a  character  in- 
dicating a  suspension  of  the  voice  or  sound. 

Mason.     Moore. 

11.  {Physics.)  The  continuance  of  a  body  in 
the  same  place  : — the  continual  application  or 
contiguity  to  the  same  parts  of  the  ambient  and 
contiguous  bodies.  Hutton. 

Absolute  rest,  the  continuance  of  a  body  in  the  same 
part  of  abaoiute  and  immovable  space.  JVewton. — 
Relative  rest,  the  continuance  of  a  body  in  the  same 
part  of  relative  space.  Jfewton.  —  To  set  up  one^s  rest, 
to  fix  one's  great  hope.  "  Sea-fights  have  been  final 
to  the  war  ;  but  this  is  when  princes  set  up  their  rest 
upon  the  battle."     Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Ease.  Peace. 

REST,  n.     [It.  resto,  remainder;  Sp.  resto,  resfa, 
remainder  ;  Fr.  resfe,  remainder.] 
_  1.  That  which  remains  or  is  left  after  separa- 
tion of  a  part ;  remainder ;  residue  ;  remnant. 
"The  rest  of  the  money."         2  Chroji.  -.xiv.  14. 

The  rest  of  the  land  shall  they  give  to  the  house  of  Israel. 

Ezek.  xlv.  8. 

2.  Those  who  remain  ;  others.  '•  Plato,  and 
the  rest  of  the  philosophers."  StiUingfleet. 

Armed  like  the  rest,  the  Trojan  prince  appears.     Dryden. 


3.  {Com.)  A  surplus  or  guarantee  fund  held 
in  reserve  by  a  bank,  to  equalize  its  dividends, 
when  the  profits  made  fall  below  the  amount 
required  for  paying  the  usual  dividend  to  share- 
holders. Simmonds. 

Syn. —  See  Remainder. 

REST,  v.n.  [A.  S.restan;  Dut.  rusten;  rasien ; 
Ger.  rasteUf  ruhen ;  Dan.  raste ;  Icel.  hressa ; 
Sw.  rasta.'\   \i.  rested  ;  pp.  resting,  rested.] 

1.  To  cease  from  motion,  action,  or  labor;  to 
stop  ;  to  repose  ;  to  take  or  enjoy  rest  or  ease. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  seventh  day 

thou  Shalt  rest.  Kxod.  xxiiL  12. 

No  man  can  rest  who  has  not  worked,  Foley. 

2.  To  be  free  from  disturbance  or  annoyance  ; 
to  be  tranquil ;  to  be  at  peace,  ease,  or  quiet. 

My  lord  eball  never  rest; 
I  "11  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience.    Sfiak. 

3.  To  cease  from  being  cultivated;  to  lie  fal- 
low. 

The  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  [the  land]  rest.  Ex.  xxiii.  II. 

4.  To  go  to  rest  or  to  bed ;  to  repose,  as  on  a 
bed ;  to  be  asleep ;  to  sleep  ;  to  slumber. 

Some  of  these 
Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested.       Shak. 

5.  To  sleep  the  final  sleep;  to  be  dead. 

There  the  prisoners  rest  together;  they  hear  not  the  voice 
of  the  oppressor.  Job  iii.  18. 

6.  To  be  fixed  in  any  state  or  opinion ;  to 
have  confidence  or  trust ;  to  confide. 

Thou  art  a  Jew,  and  resteth  m  the  law,  Rom.  ii.  17. 

7.  To  be  satisfied;  to  acquiesce.  "Not  to 
rest  in  Heaven's  determination."  Addison. 

8.  To  lean,  recline,  or  stand  on,  for  support 
or  quiet ;  to  rely ;  —  used  of  persons  and  things. 

On  him  I  rested. 
And,  not  without  considering,  fixed  my  fate.      Dryden. 
Sometimes  it  rests  upon  testimony,  Bocke. 

Syn.  —  See  Stand,  Sleep. 
REST,  V.  n.     [L.  resto ;  re,  again,  back,  and  sto, 
to  stand ;   It.  restare ;    Sp.  restar ;  Fr.  rester."] 
To  be  left ;  to  remain. 

And  now  there  rests  no  other  shift  but  this.  Sfiak. 

Now  resteth  naught  that  needful  ia  to  tell.       Fairfax. 

REST,  V.  u.     1.  To  lay  to  rest ;  to  cause  to  rest. 

Your  piety  has  paid 
All  needful  rites  to  rest  my  wandering  shade.      Dryden. 

2.  To  place  as  on  a  support. 

Here  reste  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth 

A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown.  Gray. 

fR^-STAG'NANT,  a.  [L.  restagno,  restagnaiis.'] 
Remaining  without  motion;  stagnant.      Boyle. 

fRE-STAG'NATE,  v.n.  [L.  restagno,  restagna- 
tus.'\     To  stagnate.  Wiseman. 

t  RE-STAG-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  restagnatio.']  A 
standing  still ;  stagnation.  Bailey. 

RES'TANT,  a.  [L.  resto,  restans,  to  remainj 
{Bot.)  Noting  parts  of  plants  that  do  not  fall  off, 
but  remain  beyond  the  period  of  maturity ;  per- 
sistent. Wnght. 


RESTAURAJ^T  (res'to-rang'), 
ing-house. 


[Fr.]     Au  ea.t- 
Brit.  Grit. 


RESTAURATEUR  (res-to'ra-tUu),  n.  One  who 
keeps  an  eating-house ;  a  restorator.       P.  Cyc. 

fRES-TAU-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  restaur atio.'\  Re- 
covery; restoration.  Hooker. 

RE-STEM',  V.  a.  To  force  back  against  the  cur- 
rent ;  to  stem.  Shak* 

REST'FUL,  u,.     Quiet ;  being  at  rest,  [r.]    Shak. 

t  REST'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  state  of  quiet.    Elyot. 

REST'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  restful ; 
tranquillity  ;  quiet,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

REST'-HAR'ROW,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Ononis,  the  species  of  which  are  mostly  natives 
of  Europe.  Eng.  Ct/c. 

J3g^  The  common  rest-harrow  ( Ononis  sjnnosa)  was 
formerly  very  troublesome  in  cornfields  on  account 
of  its  tliorny  branches  obstructing  tlie  progress  of  the 
harrow,     Loudon. 

REST'— HOUSE,  n.     An  East  Indian  inn.  Clarke. 

RES'TTFF,  a.  [Old  Fr.  restif;  Fr.  retif.]  Unwill- 
ing to  stir  ;  resolute  against  going  forward;  ob- 
stinate ;  stubborn  ;  restive.  —  See  Restive. 

Impatient  of  the  lash,  and  rcstijff'io  the  rein.         Dryden. 

RES'TIFF-NESS,  n.  Obstinate  reluctance  ;  res- 
tiveness.  Bacon. 
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t  RJP-STINC'TION  (re-stingk'shyn),  n.  [L.  restinc- 
tio.']    The  act  of  extinguishing.  Phillips. 

t  REST'I-NESS,  ■«.  A  state  of  beingatrest-HoZ^anrf. 

REST'ING-PLACE,  n.  A  place  of  rest.  Coventry. 

t  R^-STIN'GUISH,  V.  a.  [L,  restinguo^  restinctits.] 

To  extinguish  ;  to  quench.  Dr.  Field. 

RE-STIP-U-LA'TION,  n.  A  new  stipulation.  Hall. 

t  RES'TJ-TUTE,  v.  a.  [L.  restituo,  restitiitus.J  To 
recover  ;  to  restore.  JDyer. 

r£s-TI-TU'TION,  n.     [L.  restitutio;  It.  restitu- 
zione  ;  Sp.  restUucion ;  Fr.  restitution.^ 

1.  The  act  of  restoring  what  has  been  lost,  or 
what  has  been  wrongfully  taken  from  a  person  ; 
restoration ;  return.  Spense7\ 

2.  Act  of  rendering  an  equivalent ;  indemni- 
fication, as  for  any  damage  or  injury.      Smart. 

3.  [Physics.)  The  returning  of  elastic  bodies, 
forcibly  bent  or  compressed,  to  their  natural 
state  ;  —  called  motion  of  restitution.       Hutton. 

Syn.  —  See  Restoration. 

RES'TI-TU-TOR,  n.     [L.]     A  restorer.      Gayton. 

RES'TIVE,  a.     [It.  restio\  Old  Fr.  restif;  Fr.  r4- 
tifi  —  from  L.  resto,  to  remain.] 

1.  t  Being  at  rest,  or  less  in  motion.  Browne. 

2.  Unwilling  to  stir :  resolute  against  going 
forward  ;  obstinate  ;   stubborn  ;  restifF. 

All  who  before  liim  did  ascend  the  throne 

Labored  to  draw  three  restive  nations  on.     Soscommoji. 

J8®=-  Originally  used  of  a  horse  that,  though  not 
wearied,  would  not  he  driven  forward.     Johnson. 

S^^  Restive,  which  has  been  discountenanced  by 
Bome,  has  been  long  in  use.  and  is  now  more  common 
than  resti^:  —  See  Restiff. 


RES'TJVE-NESS,  n. 

re  stiffness. 
REST'L^SS,  «..    1.  Not  still 


The  state  of  being  restive  ; 
Baco7i. 


in  continual  motion. 


How  could  nature  on  their  orbs  impose 

Such  restlesa  revolution.  Milton. 

2.  Wanting  rest,  yet  unable  to  sleep. 

Restless  he  passed  the  remnants  of  the  night.         Dryden. 

3.  Unquiet;  uneasy;  not  affording  rest  or 
peace.    "  Restless  thoughts."  Milton. 

But  restlefs  wag  the  chair;  the  back  erect 

Distressed  the  weary  loins,  that  fult  no  ease.     Cowper. 

4.  Inconstant;  unsettled;  irresolute. 

The  impotent  triumphs  of  the  Jews  gave  an  6clat  to  every 
movement  which  the  restless,  though  determined,  spirit  of 
Julian  was  hourly  pushing  forward.  Warinirton. 

REST'IjESS-LY,  ad.     Without  rest ;  unquietly. 

RfiST'L^lSS-NESS,  n.  1.  State  of  being  restless  ; 
motion.    *'  Restlessness  of  the  needle."       Boyle. 

2.  Inability  to  sleep;  want  of  rest.     Harvey. 

3.  Unquietness  ;  uneasiness.  Herbert. 

R^-STOR'A-BLE,  tt.  That  may  be  restored.  Swift. 

R^-STOR'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  re- 

storable.'  Wright. 

t  Rjgl-STO'RAL,  n.     Kestoration.  Barrow. 

RES-TO-RA'TION,  72.  [1,.  restauratio;  It.  restora- 
zione  ;  Sp.  restauracion ;  Fr.  restauration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  restoring  or  replacing  in  a  for- 
mer state,  or  the  state  of  being  restored  ;  recov- 
ery ;  renewal ;  revival. 

The  Athenians,  now  deprived  of  the  only  person  that  was 
able  to  recover  their  losses,  repent  of  their  rashness,  nnd  en- 
deavor in  vain  for  his  restoration.  Hwift. 

2.  {Hist.)  The  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
British  throne,  after  an  interregnum  of  eleven 
years  and  four  months,  from  January  30,  1649, 
when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  till  May  29, 
1660.  Brande. 

Syn. —  Restoration  of  property  may  he  made  by 
any  one ;  but  restitiition  is  supposed  to  be  made  by 
him  who  did  the  wrong.  Restoration  of  property,  of 
health,  of  peace,  or  of  authority  ;  restitution  of  rights  ; 
reparation  for  damages  ;  recovery  of  health  or  proper- 
ty.—  See  Recovery. 

RES-TQ-RA'TION-?R,    ?  n.     One  who   holds   to 

RES-TO-RA'TXON-iST,  )  the  doctrine  of  the  final 
restoration  of  all  men  to  haziness.        Adams. 

RES-TO-RA'TTON-r^M,  n.  The  doctrine  or  views 
of  the  Restorationists.  Willis. 

R^-STO'RA-TIVE,  a.  That  has  the  power  to  re- 
store or  recruit ;  restoring  ;  curative.  '!^.l'^*^^^ 
restorative  delight."  Milton. 

Rj^l-STO'RA-TiVE,  n.      That  which  restores; 
medicine  that  restores  strength. 


Arbuthnot. 


R5-ST6'RA-TTVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  restorative  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  restore.  Clarke. 

RES'TO-RA-TOR,  n.  [L.  restaurateur.']  A  keep- 
er of  an  eating-house.  Ford. 

R?-STO'RA-T0-Ry,a.   Restorative.     Jour.  Cong. 

RJ^-STORE',  V.  a.  [L.  restauro  ;  It.  restaurarey 
ristaura7'e,  ristorare ;  Sp.  restaurar  ;  Fr.  restau- 
rer.]  [i.  restored  ;  pp.  restoring,  re- 
stored?] 

1.  To  return,  as  a  thing  lost,  taken,  or  given; 
to  give  back;  to  bring  back;  to  render  up. 

She  lands  him  on  his  native  shores, 
And  to  hie  father's  longing  arms  restores.         Dryden. 
The  father  banished  virtue  shall  restore.  Dryden. 

2.  To  bear  or  bring  back  to  a  former  state  or 
condition ;  to  reinstate ;  to  replace  :  —  to  re- 
cover from  disease  ;  to  cure. 

Till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat.  Milton. 

3.  {Fine  Arts.)  To  bring  back,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  to  its  primitive  state,  by  a  correct  imi- 
tation of  the  original  work  of  the  author ;  to 
recover  from  corruption.  Fairholt. 

Syn.  —  See  Return. 

R^l-STORE',  n.  Restoration.  "  Amends  and  full 
restore."     [Obsolete  or  poetical.]  Spenser. 

t  R^-STORE'M^NT,  n.    Restoration.  Milton. 

R^-STOR'^R,  n.     One  who  restores  or  repairs. 

Rfi-STRAIN',  V.  a.  [L.  restringo  ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  stringo,  to  draw  or  bind  together ;  It.  re- 
strignere,  restringere,  ristrignere ;  Sp.  restrin- 
gir,  restrinir ;  Fr.  restreindre.']  \i.  restrained  ; 

pp.  RESTRAINING,  RESTRAINED.] 

1.  To  keep  from  action  by  any  means  ;  to  hold 
back ;  to  hold  in  ;  to  curb  ;  to  check ;  to  re- 
press; to  withhold;  to  coerce;  to  constrain; 
to  debar  ;  to  prevent ;  to  abridge  ;  to  hinder. 

I  have  promised  to  restrain  him  from  hurting  any  man's 

reputation.  Addison. 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrained.  Shak. 

2.  To  restrict;  to  confine  ;  to  limit. 

A  man  .  .  ,  whose  life  depends  upon  his  breath,  and  is  so 
restrained  to  the  present,  that  it  cannot  secure  to  itself  the 
reversion  of  the  very  next  minute.  South. 

Syn.  —  To  restrain  is  an  act  of  power ;  to  restrict, 
an  act  of  autliority  or  law.  A  person  is  coerced  by 
others,  and  lie  may  restrain  himself;  he  may  restrain 
his  inordinate  appetite,  or  lie  may  be  restrained  by 
others  from  doing  mischief;  and  he  is  restricted  by 
the  laws.  A  patient  is  restricted  in  his  diet  by  a  phy- 
sician. Restrain  appetite  ;  restrict  tiie  use  of  money  ; 
repress  unlawful  desires  ;  witlUiold  assent  to  wrong  ; 
limit  expenses  ;  confine  a  criminal.  —  £!ee  Coerce. 

R^-STRAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  restrained  ; 
capable  of  restraint.  Broione. 

R5;-STRAIN'j?D-LY,  ad.     "With  restraint.  Clarke. 

R^l-STRAIN'JER,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
strains or  withholds.  Browne. 

Rg-STRAIN'MIJNT,  n.     Restraint,    [r.]     Clarke. 

R]p-STRAlNT',  n.     [Fr.  restreint.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  restraining  or  the  state  of  being 
restrained  ;  hinderance ;  _  repression  ;  compul- 
sion; constraint;  restriction;  confinement. 

Is  there  any  thing  which  reflects  a  greater  lustre  ujDon  a 
man's  person  than  a  severe  temperance,  and  a  restraint  of 
himself  from  vicious  pleasures?  South. 

2.  That  which  restrains  ;  a  prohibition. 

And  transgress  his  will. 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  beside?         Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Compulsion. 

RE-STRENGTH'EN,  -u.  w.  To  strengthen  or  forti- 
fy again.  Holinsked. 

Rg-STRICT',  V.  a.  [h.  restringo,  restrictus.  — See 
Restrain.]  [i.  restricted  ;  pp.  restricting, 
RESTRICTED.]  To  hold  within  certain  limits ; 
to  limit ;  to  confine ;  to  circumscribe ;  to  restrain. 

The  common  law  of  England  is  said  to  abhor  perpetuities; 
and  tbey  are  accordinglv  more  restricted  there  than  in  any 
other  European  monarchy.  A.  Smith. 

Syn.  —  See  Circumscribe. 

Rg-STRIC'TION,  n.  [Jj.restrictio;  It.  restrizione  ; 
Sp.  restriccion  ;  Fr.  restriction.'] 

1.  Act  of  restricting;  constraint;  confine- 
ment ;  limitation  ;  restraint. 

All  duties  arc  matter  of  conscience;  with  this  restriction, 
that  a  superior  obligation  suspends  the  force  of  an  inferior 
one.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Reservation;  reserve.  Fleming. 
Real  restriction,  the  use  of  words  which  are  not  true 


if  strictly  interpreted,  but  which  contain  no  deviation 
from  truth  if  the  circumstances  be  considered.  —  Mem,- 
tal  restriction.     See  RESERVATION.  Fleming. 

R^l-STRtC'TION-A-RY,  a.  Tending  to  restrain  ; 
restrictive.  London  AthentBum. 

R?-STRiC'TJVE,  a.  [It.  restrittivo ;  Sp.  restricti- 
vo ;   Fr.  restrictif] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  restraining ;  tending 
to  restrict;  imposing  restraint  or  limitation. 
**  The  restrictive  law.'  Wa7'burton. 

2.  Styptic  ;  astringent.  Wiseman. 

R^-STRIC'TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  restrictive  manner. 

R^I-STRIN^E',  V.  a.  [L.  restringo.]  [i.  re- 
stringed  ;  pp.  RESTRXNGING,  RESTRINGED.] 
To  confine  ;  to  bind ;  to  astringe.  [r.]     Martin. 

R'^-STRIN'Q^N-CY,  n.  Power  of  contracting; 
astringency.        '  Sir  W.  Petty. 

R^-STRiJV'^JpNT,  n.  An  astringent  medicine  ;  a 
styptic  ;  an  astringent.  Ha7'vey. 

R?-STRIN'^5;NT,c«.     Having  a  contracting  qual- 
ity ;  astringent ;  styptic.  P.  Cyc. 
,RE-STRiVE',  V.  n.     To  strive  anew.         SackviUe. 

RES'TY,  a.  [Fr.  restif]  Obstinate  in  standing 
still;"  stubborn;  restiff;  restive.  —  See  Res- 
tiff,  and  Restive,     [r.] 

Our  hearts  will  be  so  resty  or  listless,  that  hardly  we  shall 
be  induced  to  perform  it  [devotion]  when  it  is  most  necessary 
or  useful  for  us.  Barrow. 

RE-SUB-JEC'TION,  ri.    A  second  subjection.  Hall. 

RE-SUB-LI-MA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  resubliming. 

RE-SUB-LIME',  V,  a.  To  sublime  another  time. 
"When  mercury  ...  is  resuAlimed."      Newton. 

RE-SU-DA'TtpN,  n.  [L.  7'esudOj  to  sweat  out.] 
The  act  of  sweating  out  again,     [r.]     Cotgrave. 

R]p-§0LT'  (re-zult'),  V.  n.  [L.  resulto,  resilio\  re^ 
again,  back,  and  salio,  to  leap  ;  It.  risultare  ;  Sp- 
resultar  ;  Fr.  resuUer.]  \i.  resulted  ;  pp-.  re- 
sulting, resulted.] 

1.  t  To  fly  or  spring  back  ;  to  rebound. 

The  huge  round  store,  restdting  with  a  bound, 

Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 

Pope. 

2. -To  come,  as  by  force  or  necessity,  from 
premises  ;  to  be  produced  as  the  effect  of  causes 
jointly  concurring ;  to  come  as  the  end  or  con- 
clusion;  to  take  effect;  to  proceed;  to  arise; 
to  issue. 

Out  of  that  intermixture  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldce  resulted 
a  third  language,  called  to  this  day  the  Syriac.  Howell. 

3.  To  come  to  a  decision  as  an  ecclesiastical 
council.  [U.  S.  —  See  Result,  n.  No.  3.]  Austin. 

Resulting  trust,  {Law.)  a  trust  raised  by  implica- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  a  party  granting  an  estate.  — 
Resulting  use,  a  use  which  returns  to  a  party  convey- 
ing an  estate.  Surrill. 

R?-§ULT'  (re-zult'),  n.  1.  f  The  act  of  flying 
back;  a  rebounding;  resilience. 

Sound  is  produced  between  the  string  and  the  air  by  the 
return  orthe  rcsidt  of  the  string.  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  results  ;  effect  produced  by  the 
concurrence  of  cooperating  causes ;  inference 
from  premises  ;  consequence  ;  conclusion. 

There  is  an  exactgeometrical  justice  that  runs  through  the 
universe,  and  is  interwoven  in  the  contexture  of  things.  This 
is  a  re^tlt  of  that  wise  and  almighty  goodness  that  presides 
over  all  things.  GlanvUl. 

3.  Resolution  taken,  or  agreement  made, 
upon  a  conference  ;  resolve  ;  decision. 

Rude,  passionate,  and  mistaken  results  have,  at  certain 
times,  fallen  from  great  assemblies.  Swift. 

In  their  [a  body  of  commons]  i-emlts,  we  have  sometimes 
found  the  same  spirit  of  cruelty  nnd  revenge,  of  malice  and 
pride,  the  same  blindness  and  obstinacy  and  unsteadiness, 
the  same  ungovernable  rage  and  anger,  the  same  injustice, 
sophistry,  and  fraud,  that  ever  lodged  in  the  breast  of  any 
individual.  Swift. 

S^  This  use  of  result  Johnson  pronounces  to  be 
"  improper."  In  the  United  States  it  is  often  used  in 
tliis  sense,  as  applied  to  tlie  decision  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical council.  The  Eclectic  Review  remarks,  "  Re- 
sult and  to  result,  in  the  technical  sense  peculiar  to 
American  ecclesiastics,  deserve  to  be  exploded." 

4.  {Math.)  That  which  is  obtained  by  an  op- 
eration upon  any  quantity:  —  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  a  course  -of  reasoning.  Davies. 

Syn.  —  See  Effect, 
R^-^ULT'ANCE,  n.     That  which  results ;  a  result. 

It  must  be  taken  from  what  I  call  the  total  rcsultatice. 

lieliqvioe  Wattoniana. 

R^I-^l^LT'ANT,  76.     {Mech.)  A  term  applied  to  a 


A    E    I    O    0,  Y,  long;   A,  fi,  I,  6,  tx,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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single  force  which,  would  produce  the  same  mo- 
tion as  two  or  more  forces  which  act  on  a  body 
conjointly ;  the  force  which  results  from  the 
composition  of  two  or  m.ore  forces.  Young. 

R^-§0LT'ANT,  a.  {Mech.)  Noting  a  force  result- 
ing from',  or  equivalent  to,  two  or  more  forces 
acting  conjointly,  or  a  motion  equivalent  to  two 
or  more  motions  combined.  Young. 

R^l-^ULT'Fl^L,  tt.     Having  results.       Examiner, 

Rg-^OLT'ING,  p.  a.    That  results. 

Resulting  force,  (Mech.)  reaultant  force.    Somerville. 

Rg-^UM'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  resumed  or 
taken  back.  Hale. 

R?-§UME'  (r^-zQrn'),  v.  a.  [L.  resumo  ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  sumo,  to  take ;  It.  riassumere  ;  Sp. 
reasumir;  Fr.  r^sumer.]  [i.  resumed;  pp.  re- 
suming, RESUMED.] 

1.  To  take  back,  as  that  which  has  been  taken 
or  been  given  away  ;  to  take  again. 

Sees  not  my  love  how  time  resumeti 
The  glory  which  he  lent  tlieae  flowers?  Waller. 

They  resume  what  haa  been  obtained  fraudulently,  by  sur- 
prise, and  upon  wrong  suggestions.  Daveyiant. 

2.  To  begin  again  after  interruption  ;  to  take 
up  again.     "  To  resume  a  discourse."    Johnson. 

RESUME  (r6z'u-ma'),  n.     [Fr.]     A  summary. 

RE-StJM'MON,  V.  u,.     To  summon  again.     Smart. 

RE-SUM'MON§,  n.  A  second  summons.  Whishaw. 

R^-^tJMP'TION  (-zum-),  n.  [L.  resitmptio\  It. 
riassumzione ;  Sp.  reasuncion  ;  Fr.  resumption.'\ 

1.  Act  of  resuming  or  taking  back.  Denham. 

2.  t  {Eiig.  Laic.)  The  act  of  taking  again 
into  the  king's  hands  such  lands  or  tenements, 
&c.,  as  before,  on  false  suggestion,  he  had 
granted  by  letters  patent  to  any  man,  Whishaw, 

R^-^UMP'TIVE  (re-ziim'tiv),  a.  [L.  resumptivus  ; 
Sp.  reasimtivo.']     Taking  back,     [r.]     Johnson. 

R5-§t;MP'TIVE,  n.  (ATerf.)  A  restoring  medicine  ; 
a  restorative.  Bailey. 

R5-SU'P[-NATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Inverted;  appearing 
as  if  upside  down  ;  reversed.  Gray. 

R^-SU'PI-NAT-^D,  a.  Lying  with  the  face  up- 
wards.    "  Resupinated  horns."  Hill. 

Rp-SU-Pl-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  lying  on  the 
back.    "  A  7-esupinaHon  of  the  figure."    Wotton. 

RE-SU-PINE',  a,  [L.  resupinus  ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  supinus,  supine  ;  It.  risupino;  Fr.  resupin4.\ 
Lying  on  the  back ;  supine,     [r.] 

He  spake,  and,  downward  swayed,  fell  resupine. 

With  Ills  huge  neclc  aslant.  Cowper, 

RE-SyP-PLY',  V.  a.     To  supply  again.      Southey. 

R^l-SCJR'^^'^CE,  n.  The  act  of  rising  again  ;  res- 
urrection. Coleridge. 

R5-Si;R'(?jpjVT,  a.  [L.  resurgo,  resurgens,  to  rise 
again ;  7-e,  again,  back,  and  surgo,  to  rise.]  Ris- 
ing again,  or  from  the  dead.  Coleridge. 

RJgl-SUR'^^NT,  7t.     One  rising  from  the  dead. 

Sydney  Smith. 

RE-SyR-PRI§E',  V.  a.    To  surprise  anew.   Bacon. 

RE^-UR-REC'TION,  n.  [h.  resurrectio  ;  re,  again, 
back,  andsurgo,  to  rise ;  It.  risurrezione ;  Sp.  re- 
surreecion  ;  Fr.  resurrection.']  The  act  of  rising 
again,  or  the  state  of  being  risen,  especially 
after  death ;  revival  from  the  dead ;  return  to 
life  from  the  grave. 

Perhaps  there  was  nothing  ever  done  in  all  past  ages,  and 
which  was  not  a  public  fact,  so  well  attested  as  the  resiirrec^ 
tion  of  Christ.  Watts. 

RE^-UR-REC'TION-iST,  n._  One  who  disinters 
human  bodies  for  dissection.  Qu.  Rev. 

RE§-UR-REC'TION-MAN,  n.  Same  as  RESUR- 
RECTIONIST. CampbeU. 

RE-SUR-VEV  (re-sur-va'),  v.  u.  To  survey  again; 
to  review.  Shak. 

RE-SUR'VEY  (-va),  n.     A  new  survey.        Clarke. 
R5-StJS'CI-TA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  resuscitat- 
ed or  restored  to  life.  Boyle. 

Rg-SUS'CI-TANT,  n.     One  who  resuscitates, 

R^-SUS'CI-TATE,  v.  a.  [L.  resuscito,  resuscitatus ; 
re,  again,  back,  and  suscito,  to  raise ;  It.  risus- 
citare  ;  Sp.  resucitar  ;  Fr.  ressusciter.']  [i.  re- 
suscitated ;  pp.  RESUSCITATING,  RESUSCITAT- 


ED.]    To  restore  to  life  from  seeming  death ;  to 
revive;  to  revivify;  to  renew;  to  quicken. 

Tliat  after  death  we  sliould  be  resuscitated.         Glanvill. 

It  is  difficult  to  resuscitate  surprise  when  familiarity  has 

ouce  laid  the  sentiment  asleep.  I'aley. 

To  awaken ;  to  revive. 


Rjp-SUS'CI-TATE,  1 

Those  birds,  that  yearly  sleep  a  winter's  death, 
Eaeli  spring  to  mighty  love  resuscitate. 


Feltham. 


R^-Strs-Cf-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  resmcitatio  ;  It.  ri- 
suscitazione.']  The  act  of  resuscitating,  or  the 
state  of  being  resuscitated ;  restoration  to  life  ; 
revival;  revivification. 

The  resuscitation  of  tlie  body  from  its  dust  ie  a  supernatu- 
ral work.  ii/J.  Ball. 
The  extinction  and  resuscitation  of  arts.  Johnson. 

R^-SUS'CI-TA-TOR,  n.  One  who  resuscitates  or 
restores  to  life.  Clarke. 

R^-SUS'CJ-TA-TJVE,  a.  [Fr .  ressmcitatif.]  Tend- 
ing to  resuscitate  ;  reviving.  Cotgrave, 

RET,  V.  a.  [Corrupted  from  rot.]  [^.  retted  ; 
pp.  retting,  RETTED.]  To  ferment  in  water  or 
in  moisture,  as  flax,  in  order  to  decompose  the 
gluten  which  it  contains.  Ure. 

Rg-TA'BLE,  n.  {Arch.)  An  altar-screen.  Britton, 

RiP-TAIL'  [re-tal',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
W7'.;  re-tal' or  re'tal,  Wb.],  v.  a.  [It.  ritagli- 
are ;  Fr.  retailler.]  [i.  retailed  ;  pp.  retail- 
ing, RETAILED.] 

1.  To  sell  in  small  quantities,  or  at  second 
hand.     "  A  license  to  retail  ale."         A.  Smith. 

2.  To  deal  out  or  dispose  of  in  small  portions. 

History,  which  ought  to  record  trutli  and  to  teach  wisdom, 
often  sets  out  with  retailing  fictions  and  absurdities.  Eohertson. 

fS^=-  "  This  verb  is  sometimes  accented  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  tlie  noun  on  tlie  last."     Walker. 

RE'TAIL  [re'tal,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ;  re-tal^  S.  J. 
F.  K.],  n.  Sale  by  small  quantities,  or  at  sec- 
ond hand :  — a  dealing  out  in  small  portions. 

The  author,  to  prevent  such  a  monopoly  of  sense,  is  re- 
solved to  deal  in  it  nimself  by  retail.  Addison. 

RE'TAIL,  a.  Noting  sale  in  small  quantities,  or 
at  second  hand.  Sydney  Smith. 

RE-TAIL'^R,  or  RE'TAIL-^R,  n.  One  who  re- 
tails ;  —  one  who  deals  out  in  small  portions. 

Rjp-TAIL'M^NT,  n.    The  act  of  retailing.  Clarke. 

R;p-TAIN'  (r?-tan'),  v.  a.  [L.  retineo',  re,  again, 
back,  and  teneo,  to  keep  ;  It.  ritenere ;  Sp,  rete- 
ner.]  \i.  retained  ;  pp.  retaining,  re- 
tained.] 

1.  To  keep  from  departure  or  escape  ;  not 
to  lose  or  lay  aside  ;  to  hold ;  to  detain ;  to 
withhold;  to  preserve ;  to  reserve;  to  keep. 

Let  me  retain 
The  name  and  all  the  addition  to  a  king.  Shak. 

The  fragrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains.      Wordsworth. 

2.  To  keep  in  pay  ;  to  secure  the  services  of, 
as  an  attorney  or  counsellor,  by  payment  of  a 
fee.     ''  This  fee  is  to  retain  you."  Sherlock. 

Syn.  —  See  Hold,  Keep,  Reserve, 

Rip-TAIN',  V.  n.     1.  To  belong  ;  to  pertain,     [r.] 

These  betray  upon  the  tongue  no  heat  nor  corrosivenesa, 
but  coldness  mixed  with  a  somewhat  languid  rejish  retainivg 
to  bitterness.  Buyle, 

2.  t To  keep;  to  continue,  Donne. 

R^-TAIN'A-BLE,  u.     That  may  be  retained.  Ash. 

RJg-TAIN'D^R-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  re- 
tainer or  dependant. 

It  was  the  policy  of  these  kings  to  make  thera  all  [clergy 
and  nobility]  of  their  own  livery  or  retaindership.  W.  Bacon, 

Rjp-TAIiV'J^R,  n.     1,  One  who  retains. 

One  that  has  forgot  the  common  meaning  of  words,  but  an 
admirable  retainer  of  the  sound.  Swift. 

2.  An  adherent ;  a  dependant ;  a  hanger-on. 

Surrounded  with  a  multitude  of  retainers.       A.  Smith. 

3.  Act  of  keeping  dependants,  or  of  being  in 
dependence.     "Unlawful  retainer."         Bacon. 

4.  (Law.)  The  act  of  withholding  what  one 
has  in  his  own  hands  by  virtue  of  some  right : 
—  the  act  of  a  client,  by  which  he  engages  a 
counsellor  to  manage  a  cause :  —  a  retaining 
fee.  Bonvier.  —  FormerlY,  in  English  law,  a 
servant  not  dwelling  in  his  master's  house,  or 
employed  by  him  in  any  distinct  occupation, 
but  wearing  his  livery,  and  attending  on  partic- 
ular occasions.    Bratide. 

R^-TAIN'ING,  p.  a.  "Withholding;  securing; 
detaining;  reserving;  keeping  back. 

Retaining  wall,  a  wall  used  for  the  support  and 


maintenance  of  a  body  of  earth.  Tomlinson.  —  Retamr- 
ing  fee,  {Law.)  a  fee  given  to  a  lawyer  to  secure  his 
services,  or  prevent  Jiis  acting  in  favor  of  the  opposite 
party  ;  a  retainer.     If  hiskaw. 

R^-TAIN'M^NT,  «.  The  act  of  retaining.  Daniel. 

RJE-TAKE',  V.  a.     To  take  again.  Clarendon. 

RE-TAK'^R,  71.     One  who  retakes  ;  a  recaptor. 

RE-TAK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  taking  again  ;  recap- 
tion ;  rescue.  Bomder, 

Rj^-tAl'I-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  retalio,  retaliatus ',  re, 
again,  back,  and  talis,  such,]  [i.  retaliated  ; 
j3^.  retaliating,  retaliated.]  To  return  by 
giving  like  for  like  ;  to  requite,  either  with  good 
or  evil;  to  repay;  —  commonly  used  in  an  ill 
sense  ;  to  revenge. 

The  king  expects  a  return  in  specie  from  them,  that  the 
kindness  wJiich  he  has  graciously  shown  them  may  be  retal- 
iated on  those  of  his  own  persuasion.  Dryden. 
And  liate  with  hate  again  retaliate.  Donne. 

R^.-TAL'I-ATE,  v.  n.  To  return  like  for  like;  — 
particularly,  to  inflict  an  injury  in  return  for 
one  received;  to  take  revenge.  A.  Smith. 

R5:-TAi.-1-A'T10N,  n.  The  act  of  retahating ;  re- 
quital ;  return  of  like  for  like,  particularly  of 
evil  for  evil;  reprisal;  revenge.  '■* T\iq  lex  tali- 
onis,  or  law  oi  retaliation."  Blackstone. 

Keveuge,  in  this  case,  naturally  dictates  retaliation.  A.  Smith. 
Syn.  —  ReMliation  is  the  return  of  like  for  like; 
revenge,  the  return  of  injury  for  injury  ;  requital,  the 
return  of  good  or  evil ;  reprisal,  the  act  of  taking  in 
return  for  what  has  been  taken,  and  it  is  practised 
especially  in  time  of  war.  Retaliation  is  rarely,  but 
requital  is  commonly,  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  revenge, 
always  in  a  bad  sense.  —  Revenge  is  an  act  of  the 
basest  passion  ;  vengeance,  an  act  of  justice.  Injuries 
are  revenged',  crimes,  avenged. 

R^-TAL'I-A-TiVE,  a.  Returning  like  for  like; 
retaliatory ;  vindictive  ;  revengeful.       Qu.  Rev, 

Rp-TAL'I-A-TO-RY,  ff.  Implying  retaliation;  re- 
taliating ;  revenging.  George  Canning, 

R^j-TARD',  v.  a.  [L.  retardo;  re,  again,  back, 
and  tarda,  to  delay ;  tardus,  slow;  It.  ritardare ; 
Sp.  retardar  ;  Fr.  retardcr.]  \i.  retarded  ;  pp. 
retarding,  retarded.] 

1.  To  obstruct  in  swiftness  of  course;  to 
slacken ;  to  check ;  to  hinder ;  to  impede ;  to 
clog. 

They  [metaphysics]  were  carried  still  farther,  and  corrupt- 
ed all  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  retarded  the  progress  of  it. 

JJolingbi-oke. 

2.  To  delay;  to  put  off;  to  defer;  to  pro- 
tract; to  prolong;  to  postpone;  to  procrasti- 
nate; to  adjourn;  to  prorogue. 

Nor  kings  nor  nations 
One  moment  can  retard  the  appointed  hour.      Ifryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Hinder. 


t  R5-TARD',  V.  n.     To  stay  back. 


Brotone. 


RET-AR-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  retardatio ;  It.  ritar- 
dazione;  Sp.  retardacion ;  Fr.  retardation.] 

1.  The  act  of  retarding  ;  hinderance;  delay. 

2-  {Physics.)  Diminution  of  the  velocity  of  a 
moving  body,  arising  from  resistance,  as  of  the 
medium  in  which  it  moves,  friction,  &c.,  or 
from  gravity,  as  in  the  case  of  bodies  projected 
upwards,  or  of  a  planet  in  its  passage  from  its 
perihelion  to  its  aphelion.  lixitton. 

R^.-TAR'DA-TiVE,  a.  Tending  to  retard.  Matinf^er. 

R5-TARD'5R,  n.     One  who  retards  ;  a  hinderer. 

R?-TARD'M?NT,  n.     Ketardation.    [r.]    Cowley. 

RETCH  (rech  or  rech)  [rech,  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr. ; 
rech,  S.  P.Wb. ;  rech  or  rech,  IF.  F.],  v.  n.  [A.  S, 
hrmcan.  —  See  Reach.]  \i.  retched;  pp. 
RETCHING,  retched.]  To  make  an  effort  to 
vomit ;  to  heave  ;  to  keck  ;  —  often  written 
reach. 

j^='  "  This  word  is  derived  from  tlie  same  Saxon 
original  as  the  verb  to  reach,  and  seems  to  signify  the 
same  action  ;  the  one  implying  the  extension  of  the 
arm,  and  the  other  of  the  throat  or  lungs.  No  good 
reason,  therefore,  appears  either  for  spelling  or  pro- 
nouncing them  differently  ;  and  though  Dr.  Johnson 
has  made  a  distinction  in  the  orthography,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  both  is  generally  the  same."     Walker. 

t  RETCH,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  recan,  reecan.  —  See  Reck.] 
To  care  for  ;  to  heed ;  to  reck. 


fRETCH'L^SS,  a.    Reckless. 

+  RETCH'LesS-LY,  orf.     Recklessly. 


Dryden. 
Lhrayton, 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  ROlE.  — 9,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;   £,  G,  £,  g,  hard;    ^  as  7. ;   ?  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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Recklessness.  Chmwer. 

[L.  rete,  a  net.] 

Maunder. 

to  un- 

Boyle. 

nETELLINO, 

Shak. 


tEfiTCH'L^SS-NfiSS,  n. 

R5-TE'CI0US    (re-te'shus),  a 

Resembling  network. "    [r.] 
tue-TEU'TION,   n.      [L.  retego,  retectm 

cover.]     Act  of  disclosing  to  view. 

RE-TELL',  V.  a.      \i.  retold  ;    pp. 
KETOLD.]     To  tell  again. 

RE'TE  MU-Cb'SUM,  n.  [L.,  mucous  net.] 
{Aiiat.)  The  second  layer  of  the  skin  next  below 
the  cuticle  or  epidermis,  giving  color  to  the 
tody ;  —  also  called  corpus  mucosiim.  Dunglison. 
jgeg^  "  In  the  white  varieties  of  our  species,  it  is 
colorless  ;  in  the  negro,  black."     Dunglison. 

■R^-TEN'TION,  n.  [L.  retentio  ;  retineo,  retentus, 
to  hold  back,  to  retain  ;  It.  ritenzione  ;  Sp.  re~ 
tendon  ;  Fr.  retention.'] 

1.  The  act  of  retaining,  holding,  or  keeping ; 
maintenance  ;  preservation  ;  conservation. 

Afroward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an 
innovation.  Bacon, 

2.  The  state  of  being  held  back  or  detained  ; 
detention,     [r.]  Chapman. 

3.  The  power  of  retaining  or  keeping. 

No  woman's  heart 
So  big  to  hold  so  much;  tliey  lack  j-eieniion.  Shale. 

4.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  ideas 
are  retained  ;  memory.  Locke. 

5.  Act  of  withholding ;  restraint ;  confinement. 

His  life  I  gave  hira,  and  did  thereto  add 

My  love  without  retention  or  restraint.  Sliak. 

6.  {Law.)  The  right  of  retaining  property 
until  a  debt  due  from  the  owner  is  paid  to  hira 
who  retains  it.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Memory. 
K^-TEN'TIVE,  a.     [It.  ritentira  \    Sp.  retentiva  ; 
Fr.  riteritif.] 

1.  That  retains ;  having  power  to  retain.  "My 
retentive  enemy."  Shak. 

Mingled  moulds  of  more  retentive  earths.  Thomson. 

2.  Having  power  to  retain  ideas.  "  Our  re- 
tentive faculty."  Glanvill. 

tEp-TEN'TIVE,  n.  That  which  restrains  ;  a  re- 
straint.    "  Retentives  from  sin."  Bp.  Hall. 

,  ad.     In  a  retentive  manner. 


The  quality  of  being  re- 
Tucker. 


RP-TEN'TIVE-LY 

Re-TEN'TjVE-NESS,  re, 
tentive ;  retention. 

RE-TEP'O-RA,  n.  [L.  rete,  a  net,  and  poms,  a 
pore.]  A  genus  of  molluscous  zoophytes  of  the 
order  Polyzoa,  containing  several  pretty  species, 
the  cells  of  which  are  immersed  in  a  foliaceous, 
calcareous  polyzoary,  opening  at  one  surface 
only,  and  forming  a  kind  of  net-work.  The 
typical  species,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Indian  seas,  is  called  Neptune's  ruffles.     Baird. 

t  E5-TEX',  V.  a.  [L.  retexo.]  To  unweave.  Hacket. 

RE-TEXT'UEE,n.  A  second  or  new  texture.  Carlyle. 

EE'TJ-A-RY  (rS'she-j-re),  n.  [L.  retiarius,  a  kind 
of  gladiator  who  endeavored  to  hold  his  adver- 
sary by  throwing  a  net  over  his  head ;  rete,  a 
net.]  (E)it.)  A  spider  which  spins  a  web  or  net 
to  catch  its  prey.  Brande. 

RE'TI-A-EV"  (rg'she-),  a.  1.  Noting  spiders  which 
spin  a  web  or  net  to  catch  their  prey.  Browne. 
2.  Armed  with  a  trident  and  net,  as  a  glad- 
iator. Coleridge. 

RfiT'l-CENCE,  re.  [L.  reticentia;  reticeo,  to  be 
silent ;  re,  again,  and  taceo,  to  be  silent ;  It.  re~ 
ticenza;  Sp.  reticencia;  Fr.  reticence.] 

1.  Concealment  by  silence.  SoutAey. 

2.  {R/iet.)  A  figure  by  which  mention  is 
made  indirectly  of  some  subject  while  the 
speaker  or  the  writer  pretends  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence.  Bailey.    Martin. 

RET'!-CEN-Cy,  re.    Reticence.  Wright. 

EfiT'I-CENT,  a.     Concealing  by  silence.     Clarke. 

RET'I-CLE,  re.     A  small  net ;  a  reticule.    Bailey. 

R5-TI0'U-LAR,  o.     \It.  reticolare  ;    Sp.  reticular; 
Fr.  reticulaire.]    Having  the  form  of  a  net ;  re- 
ticulated. Bailey. 
Reticular  body,  {Anat.)  the  rete  mucosum.  —  Reticu- 
lar substance,  ceUalSLt  tissue.                            Dunglison. 

Rf,-TiC'y-LATE,      ;  a_     [L.  reticulatus ;  reticu- 
E^-TlCU-LAT-^D,  )  liim,  dim.  of  rete,  a  net ;  It. 
reticolato.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  net ;   resembhng  a 


net  or  net-work ;    having  lines   crossing  each 
other  like  net-work.  Lyell. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves  whose  veins  diverge 
from  the  midrib,  and  whose  veinlets  inosculate 
and  form  net-work.  Lindlejj. 

3.  {Min.)  Noting  minerals  occurring  in  par- 
allel fibres  crossed  by  other  fibres  which  are 
also  parallel,  so  as  to  exhibit  meshes  like  those 
of  a  net.  Phillips. 

Reticulated  work,  (Masonry.)  work  formed  of  square 
stones  or  bricks  placed  lozenge-wise,  resembling  the 
meshes  of  a  net.  Brittoii, 

R^-TIC-y-LA'TION,  re.  1.  A  conformation  re- 
sembling net-work ;  net-work.  Roget. 
2.  A  method  of  copying  a  painting  or  draw- 
ing by  straining  threads  over  it,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, like  net-work.                                 Weale. 

EET'I-CULE,  n.  [L.  reticulum,  dim.  of  rete,  a  net ; 
It.  reticella ;  Sp.  redecilla ;  Fr.  reticule.] 

1.  A  netted  bag,  or  a  case,  used  by  ladies  to 
carry  work,  &c.,  in.  Andrews. 

2.  A  net-work  dividing  the  field  of  view  of  a 
telescope  into  small  equal  squares,  used  for  ob- 
servations on  the  quantity  of  the  enlightened 
parts  of  a  body  during  eclipses.  Brande. 

EET'I-FOEM,  a.  [Fr.  reti/orme,  from  L.  rete,  a 
net,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
net  or  net-work  ;  reticulate.  Ray. 

RET'I-J^jl,n.;  -pi.  RiiT' i-NJE.  [L.]  {Anat.)  K 
soft,  pulpy,  grayish,  semi-transparent,  and  thin 
membrane  in  the  eye,  extending  from  the  optic 
nerve  to  the  crystalline  humor,  and  embracing 
the  vitreous  humor,  and  lining  the  choroid, 
without  adhering  to  either.  It  is  the  principal 
organ  of  vision,  the  images  of  objects  being  im- 
pressed on  it.  —  See  Eye.  Dunglison. 

EET'I-NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  retina.  Ed.  Rev. 

R^-TIN'A-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  firiTLiiri,  resin,  and  XtOoi, 
a  stone.]  (Mm.)  A  translucent  variety  of  ser- 
pentine having  a  resinous  appearance.      Dana. 

RET'I-NAS-PHALT,  re.  [Gr.  jiriTivri,  resin,  and  aa- 
(fu^.rof,  asphalt.]     (Min.)  Retinite.  Dana. 

EET-I-NAS-PHAL'TUM,  re.  Retinasphalt.  Brande. 

RET'I-NlTE,  n.  [Gr.  pijTiVij,  resin.]  (Min.)  An 
organic,  inflammable  substance  occurring  in 
roundish  masses,  sometimes  accompanying  coal, 
and  chiefly  composed  of  vegetable  resin  and 
bitumen  ;  retinasphalt.  Dana. 

EET-l-NI'TlS,  re.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
retina.  Dunglison. 

EET'I-NOID,  a.  [Gr.  /ii;r(Vi;,  resin,  and  clioi,  form.] 
Resembling  resin  ;  resiniform.  Clarke. 

EET'I-NUE  [ret'e-nu,  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wr. 
Wb. ;  ret'e-nii  or  le-tin'nu,  TF.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  re-tin'- 
nu,  S.],  re.  [Fr.  retenir,  i'ete?iu,  to  retain,  from 
L.  retmeo.]  A  train  of  attendants,  as  of  a  prin- 
cipal person  ;  a  cortege  ;  a  suite.  Milton. 
jOEg=-"  This  word  was  formerly  always  accented  on 
the  second  syllable  ;  but  the  antepenultimate  accent, 
to  which  our  languago  is  so  prone  in  simples  of  three 
syllables,  has  so  generally  obtained  as  to  make  it 
doubtful  to  which  side  the  best  usage  inclines.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Sheridan,  Ash,  Kenrick,  Nares,  Bailey,  and 
Penning  accent  the  second  syllable  ;  and  Buchanan, 
W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Barclay,  and  Entick,  the  first. 
Scott  accents  both,  but  prefers  the  first.  In  this  case, 
then,  analogy  oucht  to  decide  for  placing  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable."  Walker.  — AW  the  principal 
English  orthoepists,  more  recent  than  Walker,  give 
the  preference  to  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable. —  See  Eevenue. 
Syn.  —  See  Procession. 

EET'f-PJSD,  re.  [L.  rete,  a  net,  and  pes,"  a  foot.] 
(Ornith.)  A  bird  having  the  skin  of  the  tarsi 
divided  into  small,  polygonal  scales.       Brande. 

E5-TI'RA-CY,  re.    1.  Act  of  retiring.  [U.  S.]    [r.] 

2.  A  fortune  sufficient  to  retire  from  business 

with ;  a  competency.     [U.  S.]     [r.]      Bartlett. 

RET-I-RjlDE',  re.  [Fr. ;  retirer,  to  remove,  to 
withdraw.]  (Fort.)  A  retrenchment,  usually 
made  with  two  faces,  forming  a  reentrant  angle, 
thrown  up  in  the  body  of  a  work  for  receiving 
troops,  who  may  dispute  the  ground  inch  by 
inch.  Stocqueler. 

tR5-TIRE',  V.  a.      [L.  retraho,  to  withdraw;  It. 
ritirare  ;  Fr.  retirer^     To  draw  back  ;  to  with- 
draw. Shak. 
Nor  made  they  any  fair  retreat;  Hector's  unruly  horse 
Would  needs  retire  him.                                       Chapman. 


Syn.- 
R?-TiRED'LY  (re-tird'le),  ad. 


E5-TIEE',  V.  n.  [It.  ritirarsi ;  Sp.  retirarse ;  Fr. 
retirer.]   \i.  uetired  ;  pp.  retiring,  hetired.] 

1.  To  depart,  as  to  a  place  of  privacy  or  soli- 
tude ;  to  withdraw ;  to  retreat ;  to  remove. 

lietiring  to  the  house  of  a  near  relation  of  hia.  Wood. 

Whilst  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire. 
And  from  Britannia's  public  posts  retire.  Addistm. 

2.  To  withdraw  from  business  or  active  life. 
"  A  suflicient  fortune  to  retire  with."    Bartlett. 

Syn.  —  To  retire  and  to  withdraw  have  relation  to 
place  or  the  presence  of  persons,  and  are  voluntary 
acts.  To  retire  from  business  or  from  the  world  ;  to 
retire  into  the  country  ;  to  withdraw  from  a  company 
or  from  society.  A  person  recedes  at  his  convenience, 
and  retreats  by  compulsion,  or  in  order  to  escape  dan- 
ger. To  secede  is  a  public  act ;  as,  to  secede  from  a 
religious  or  public  body. 

fE^-TIEE',  re.     1.  Retreat;  withdrawal.      Shak. 

The  battle  and  the  yetire  of  the  English  succors.     Bacon. 

2.    A  place  of  retreat ;  asylum  ;  retirement. 

"This  safe  retire."  Spenser. 

E5-TIRED'  (re-tird'),  a.  1.  Secret ;  private ;  soli- 
tary.  '*  Retired .  .  .  parts."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  "Withdrawn  ;  removed ;  abstracted. 

You  find  the  mind  in  sleep  retired  from  the  senses.      Locke. 

3.  Withdrawn  from  business  or  active  life  j 
as,  **  A  re^zVfiff  merchant." 

Retired Jlanlc,  (Fort.)  a  flank  having  an  arc  of  a  circle 
with  its  convexuy  turned  towards  the  place.  Brande. 
See  Secret,  Solitary. 

In  solitude ;   in 
privacy.  Sherwood. 

E^-TIRED'NjpSS  (re-tird'nes),  n.  Retirement; 
solitude  ;  privacy.  Atterbury. 

RB-TIEE'M^NT,  re.     1.   The  act  of  retiring. 

2.  The  state  of  being  withdrawn. 

This  retirement  of  the  mind  from  the  senses.  Locke. 

3.  Retired  or  private  abode  or  habitation. 

Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus.         Addison. 

4.  Private  way  of  life  ;  seclusion ;  privacy. 

lietirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books.         Thomson. 

Syn.  —  See  Privacy. 

E^-TlR'gE,  re.     One  who  retires.  Gascoigne. 

EE-TOLD',p.  from  retell.    See  Retell. 

R(;-TOET',  V.  a.  [L,  retorqueo,  retorttis  ;  re,  back, 
and  torqueo,  to  turn,  to  twist;  It.  ritorcere  ;  Sp. 
retorcer;  Fr.  retorquer.]  [i.  retorted;  pp. 
retorting,  retorted.] 

1.  To  bend  back.    "  A  line  retorted."    Bacon. 

2.  To  throw  back ;  to  rebound ;  to  return. 

His  virtues,  shining  upon  others. 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver.  Shal:. 

3.  To  throw  back  or  return,  as  an  argument, 
accusation,  censure,  or  incivility ;  to  answer. 
"  His  proof  will  easily  be  retorted."  Hammond. 

Efj-TOET',  V.  re.  To  throw  hack  or  return  an  an- 
swer, charge,  censure,  or  incivility.  Pope. 

E5-t6ET',  n.  1.  An  answer,  charge,  censure,  or 
incivility  returned  ;  a  severe  reply  ;  a  repartee. 

2.  [Fr.  retm-te.]    (Chem.)  A 
vesselmade  of  glass,  of  earthen    /«- 
ware,  or  of  metal,  and  termi-  l_' 
nating  in  a  long,  bent  neck,  the  ^S 
end  of  which  may  be  connected 
with  another  vessel  called  a  re-        Retort. 
ceiver ;  —  used  in  distillations  and  in  procuring 
gases.  Henry. 

Syn.  —  See  Eepartee. 

E]p-TORT'?R,  re.    One  who  retorts.         Johnson. 

R5-t6RT'JNG,  re.  The  act  of  throwing  back  or 
returning,  as  a  charge,  censure,  or  incivility. 

E5-T0E'TI0N,  n.  [It.  ritorcimento  ;  Sp.  retor- 
sion ;  Fr.  retorsion.]  The  act  of  retorting ;  — 
also  "written  retorsion.  Warburton. 

E^-TOE'TJVE,  a.  Containing  retort.  [R.]  Wright. 

EE-TOSS',  V.  a.     To  toss  again  or  back.        Pope. 

EE-TOUCH'  (re-tuch'),  I',  a.     [Fr.  retoucher.]     [i. 

RETOUCHED  ;  pp.    RETOUCHING,  RETOUCHED.] 

To  touch  again  ;  to  improve  by  new  touches,  as 
a  work  of  art;  to  revise.  "If  ever  I  retouch 
this  essay."  Dryden. 

RE-TOOch',  re.  A  repeated  touch ;  a  revisal. 
"Perpetual  touches  and  retouches."      Johnson. 
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EETROGRADINGLY 


EE-TEACE',  or  R^-TEACE',  V.  a.     [Fr.  retracer.] 

[j.  KETRACED  ;  pp.  IIETRACING,  IIBTKAOEU.] 

1.  To  trace  again ;  to  trace  back. 

Then  if  the  line  of  TurnuB  you  retrace. 

He  Bpringg  from  Inachus,  of  Argive  ruce.  Pope. 

2.  {Paint.)  To  renew  the  outline  of.  Fairholt. 
To  retrace  one^s  stepB,  to  go  buck  in  the  same  path 

or  course  in  which  one  advanced. 

Kg-TRACT',  V.  a.  [L.  retraho,  retractm;  re, 
again,  back,  and  traho,  to  draw ;  It.  ritrattare  ; 
Sp.  retractar ;   Fr.  retracter.]      [i.  retracted  ; 

pp.  RETRACTING,  RETRACTED.] 

1.  To  draw  back ;  to  withdraw.  Dryden. 
Before  the  gates  the  son  of  Japhet  atands, 

Nor  from  tile  BlcieB  retracts  his  head  or  liandB.        Cooke, 

2.  To  take  back  ;  to. resume.  Woodward. 

3.  To  recall ;  to  recant ;  to  revoke  ;  to  abjure. 
If  hia  BubtiltteB  could  have  Batisfied  me,  I  would  os  freely 

have  retracted  this  ciiarge  of  idolatry  as  I  ever  made  It. 

ittilhna/leet. 

Syn.  — See  Abjure,  Recall. 
EP-TRAct',  v.  n.     1.  tl'o  withdraw;  to  retreat. 

That  he  [the  Spaniard]  neither  might  have  news  nor  suc- 
cors, nor  retrttct  on  any  side.  Hackluyt. 

2.  To  take  back  or  withdraw  declaration  of 
concession  ;  to  make  retraction. 


She  grants,  denies; 
Consents,  retracts,  advances,  and  then  ilies. 


Granville. 


R5-TEACT',  n.     {Farriery.')  The  act  of  pricking 
a  horse's  foot  in  nailing  a  shoe  on.  Wnght. 

R5-TRACT'A-BLB,   a.     That  may  be   retracted. 
"Retractable  into  a  sheath."  Cook. 


fRp-TRAC'TATE,  V.  a. 
To  retract. 


Capable  of  being  drawn  back ; 
Pennant. 


[L.  refracto,  refractatus.] 
Translators  of  the  Bible. 

RET-RAC-TA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  retractatio.'\  Retrac- 
tion ;  recantation,     [r.]  Browne. 

Ep-TRAC'TI-BLB,  a.  That  may  be  drawn  back ; 
retractile;  retractable.  Smith. 

R{;-TRAc'T!LE,  a. 

retractable. 
E{i-TRAO'TipN,  «.     [L.  retractio ;  It.  retrazione ; 

Sp.  retraccion  ;  Fr.  retraction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  retracting  or  withdrawing. 

2.  Declaration  of  change  of  opinion ;  revo- 
cation of  opinion  ;  recantation.  Sidney. 

3.  {Med.)  State  of  a  part  when  drawn  towards 
the  centre  of  the  body  or  backwards.  Dunglison. 

E5-TEAC'T!VE,  a.  Tending  to  retract;  that  re- 
tracts ;  withdrawing.  Clarke. 

K5-TEA0'T!V£,  n.  That  which  retracts,  with- 
draws, or  takes  from.  Bp.  Hall. 

EP-TRAC'TOR,  re.     1.  One  who  retracts. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  piece  of  linen  employed  in  am- 
putation for  drawing  the  divided  muscles  up- 
wards, and  thus  keeping  the  parts  of  the  wound 
out  of  the  way  of  the  saw.  Hoblyn. 

tRf-TRAICT'  (re-trakt'),  ».  [Old  Fr.  retraicte.'] 
Act  of  withdrawing  ;  retreat.  Bacon. 

fRp-TEAIT',  ».  [It.  ritratto  ;  ritrarre,  to  draw.] 
Cast  of  countenance  :  —  a  portrait.         Spenser. 

EE-TRANS-LATE',  V.  a.     To  translate  again. 

RB-TRAX'IT,  n.  [L.,  He  has  withdrawn.']  {Law.) 
A  withdrawal  of  a  suit  in  court,  by  which  the 
plaintiff  loses  his  action.  fVhishaw. 

EE-TREAD',  V.  a.    To  tread  again.    Wordsworth. 

E5-TEEAT'  (re-tret'),  n.  [Fr.  retrait;  retraire 
(L.  retraho),  to  withdraw.  —  See  Retract.] 

1.  The  act  of  retiring  ;  a  withdrawing. 

But  beauty's  triumph  is  well-timed  retreat.  Pope. 

2.  State  of  privacy  or  seclusion ;  retirement. 

ITere,  in  the  calm,  still  mirror  of  retreat, 

I  studied  Shrewsbury  the  wise  and  great.  Pojje. 

3.  Place  of  retirement ;  —  an  asylum  ;  refuge. 

He  built  his  son  a  house  of  pleasure,  and  spared  no  cost  to 
make  a  delicious  retreat.  L^EUrang&. 

4.  {Mil.)  The  march  of  an  army  or  body  of 
men  in  withdrawing  from  the  enemy  or  from  a 
position  :  —  a  beat  of  a  drum,  or  a  sounding  of 
trumpets,  at  sunset ;  —  in  the  navy,  the  order 
or  disposition  in  which  a  fleet  or  squadron  de- 
clines engagement,  or  retires  before  a  pursuing 
enemy.  Stocqueler.    Mar.  Diet. 

The  retreats  of  Napoleon  in  1814  and  1815  were  neither 
more  brilliant  nor  less  bitter  than  those  of  Louis  XVIII.  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1815,  of  Charles  X.  in  1830,  and  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  1848.  <Jui20l. 

Syn.  — See  Asylum,  Privacy. 


E^-TREAT',  V.  n.  \i.  retreated  ;  pp.  retreat- 
ing, retreated.] 

1.  To  move  or  go  back ;  to  withdraw ;  to  re- 
cede ;  to  retire.     "  The  retreating  sea." 

He  retreated,  with  llis  eye  fixed  upon  her.      Arlmthnot. 

2.  To  go  or  retire  to  a  private  abode  or  to  a 
place  of  security.  Spenser. 

3.  {Mil.)  To  retire  from  an  enemy  or  from  a 
position.  Stocqueler. 

Syn.  —  See  Retire. 

Ef-TREAT'JgD,  p.  u.    Retired  ;   gone  to  privacy. 

E^-TREAT'M5«T,  re.  Retreat,    [r.]    John  Tyler. 

Rg-TEENCH',  V.  a.  [Fr.  retraiwhei' ;  re,  again, 
and  trancher,  to  cut.]      [i.  retrenched  ;  pp. 

RETRENCHING,  RETRENCHED.] 

1.  To  cut  or  lop  off;  to  pare  away. 

The  pruner's  hand  must  quench 
Thy  heat,  and  thy  exuberant  parts  retrench.      Dcnham. 

2.  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  curtail. 

We  ought  to  retrench  those  superfluous  expenses.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  confine ;  to  restrict,     [r.]        Addison. 

4.  {Mil.)  To  furnish  with  an  intrenchment. 
'*  If  the  bastion  were  retrenched.^'  P.  Cyc. 

EP-TRENCH',  V,  n.       1.    To   live  with  less   ex- 
pense ;  to  diminish  expenses  ;  to  economize. 
2.  To  encroach ;  to  trench,     [r.] 

He  was  forced  to  retrench  deeply  on  his  Japanese  revenues. 

Swift. 

R5-TREN0H'ING,  re.  Act  of  one  who  retrenches  ; 
a  curtailing;  retrenchment.  Harris. 

Rg-TRENOH'MpNT,  re.     [Fr.  retranchement.] 

1.  The  act  of  retrenching ;  curtailment ;  dim- 
inution. 

I  would  rather  be  an  advocate  for  the  reirencTtment  than 
the  increase  of  this  charity.  Atterbiiry. 

2.  {Mil.)  An  intrenchment.  Stocqueler. 

R5-TRiB'UTE  [re-trib'ut,  W.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  R. 
C.  Wr. ;  ret're-but,  S.  K. ;  re-trib'ut  or  ret're-but, 
F.'],  V.  a.  [L.  retribuo,  retributus  ;  It.retribuire ; 
Sp.  retribuir  ;  Fr.  ritribuer.]  \i.  retributed  ; 
pp.  retributing,  retributed.]  To  pay  back; 
to  repay,     [r.]  Herbert. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  a  man  comes  by  no  arbitrary  power 
to  use  a  criminal,  but  only  to  retritnite  to  him,  so  far  as  calm 
reason  and  conscience  dictate,  what  is  proportionate  to  his 
transgression.  Locke. 

Rf-TRIB'U-T^R,  re.     One  who  makes  retribution. 

RET-Rl-BU'TION,  re.  [L.  retributio  ;  It.  retribu- 
zione  ;  Sp.  retribucion  ;  Fr.  retribiition.] 

1.  The  act  of  retributing ;  repayment ;  re- 
quital ;  reward ;  recompense  ;  compensation. 

The  king  thought  he  had  not  remunerated  his  people  suf- 
ficiently with  good  laws,  which  evermore  was  his  retribution 
for  treasure.  Bacon. 

2.  Distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
"A  state  of  retribution  hereafter."        Addison. 

3.  A  salary  paid  for  services.  Bouvier. 
Syn. —  Retribution  is  more  commonly  used  with 

reference  to  the  divine  government ;  as  the  retribu- 
tions of  Providence  ;  a  state  of  retribution  ■,~~reguital 
of  a  benefit  or  favor  ;  reward  for  merit ;  recompense  or 
compensation  for  services  ;  repayment  of  kindness  or 
of  money. 

R5-TRIB'y-TIVE,  a.    Making  retribution 
ing.     "  Retribiitive  jnstice. 

Re-TRIB'U-TO-RY,  a.     Retributive.        Bp.  Hall. 

E5-TRIEV'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  retrieved; 
recoverable  ;  restorable.  Gray. 


repay- 
Cudworth. 


R5-TEIE.V'A-BLE-NESS, 
retrievable. 


re. 


The  state  of  being 
Ash. 


r:?-triev'a-bly,  ad. 

so  as  to  be  retrieved. 


In  a  retrievable  manner ; 
Wright. 

R?-TRIEV'AL,  re.  The  act  of  retrieving;  recov- 
ery; restoration.  Coleridge. 

E?-TRIEVE'  (re-trevO,  v.  a.  [It.  ritrovare ;  ri 
(L.  re),  again,  and  trovare,  to  find;  Fr.  re- 
trouver,']  [i.  retrieved  ;  pp.  retrieving,  re- 
trieved.] 

1.  To  get  again ;   to  regain ;   to  recover ;  to 
recruit ;  to  restore  ;  to  reestablish. 

Paradise  is  set  open,  and  immortality  retrieved.         Barrow. 
By  this  conduct  we  may  retrieve  the  public  credit  of  re- 
ligion. Rogers. 

2.  To  save  harmless  from  ;  to  make  amends 
for ;  to  repair.  "  Retrieve  my  fall."  [r.]    Prior. 

3.  To  bring  back ;  to  recall ;  to  reclaim. 

To  retrieve  them  from  tlieir  cold,  trivial  conceits.      Berkelev. 

Syn.  —  See  Recover. 


t  Ep-TRIEVE',  re.     1.  A  seeking  again.    "  To  the 

retrieve."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  An  old  sporting  term  for  the  recovery  of 

game  once  sprung.  Nares. 

Rip-TRIEV'jpE,  re.  One  who  retrieves.  Harrington. 

RE-TRI.M',  t.  a.     To  trim  again.         Wordsworth. 

RET'EI-MENT,  re.    Dregs ;  refuse,     [e.]       Scott. 

RETRO—.     [L.]     a  prefix  signifying  SffictoaJ-d  or 

back. 
II  EE-TEQ-ACT',  v.  re.     [L.  retro,  back,  and  Eng. 

act.]  To  act  backward  or  in  return.  W.  Johnson. 

II  EE-TRQ-Ac'TION,  71.  Action  backward  or  in  re- 
turn ;  operation  on  something  preceding.  Swiari. 

II  RE-TRO-AO'TJVE,  or  RET-RO-AC'TJ VE  [re-tro- 
ak'tjv,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  r6t-ro-iik'tiv,  P.  C.  i. 
Wb.'],  a.  [L.  retro,  back,  and  Eng.  active.] 
Acting  backward,  or  upon  something  past  or 
preceding. 

II  RE-TRO-AC'TI  VE-LY,  cid.  By  acting  backwards ; 

by  retroaction.  Smart. 

II  EE'TRO-CEDE,  or  EET'RO-CEDE  [re'tro-sed,  S. 

Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  r8t'r9-sed,'  P.  J.  F.  WS.],  v.  re. 

[L.  reirocedo :  retro,  back,  and  cedo,  to  go  ;  It. 

retrocedere ;  Sp.  retroceder.]     [i.  retroceded  ; 

pp.   RETROCEDING,  RETEOCEDED.]  'To  gO  back  ; 

to  retire  ;  to  recede.  Scott. 

II  RE'TRO-CEDE,  V.  a.  [L.  retro,  back,  and  eedo, 
to  cede  ;  It.  retrocedere  ;  Fr.  retroceder.]  To 
cede  or  grant  back.  Qu.  Rev. 

II  RE-TEg-CE'D5NT,  a.  {Med.)  Noting  diseases 
which  move  about  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another.  Reece. 

II  RE-TEO-CES'SION  (re-tro-sesh'nn),  re.  [L.  retro- 
cessus ;  It.  retrocessione ;  Sp.  rctrocesion ;  Fr. 
retrocession.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  back  ;  regression.  "  The 
sun's  retrocession.''  More. 

2.  {Med.)  The  disappearance  or  metastasis 
of  a  tumor,  eruption,  &c.,  from  the  outer  part 
of  the  body  to  the  inner.  Uwiglison, 

3.  {Law.)  The  act  of  ceding  back  to  a  for- 
mer proprietor.  Bouvier. 

II  RE-TRO-DUC'TION,  re.  [L.  retroduco,  retrodue- 
tus,  to  lead  back  ;  retro,  back,  and  dueo,  to  lead.] 
The  act  of  leading  or  bringing  back.         Smart. 

II  EET'EO-FLEX,  a.  [L.  retro,  back,  and  flecto, 
fiexus,  to  bend.]  {Bot.)  Bent  outward  or  back- 
ward ;  reflexed.  Smart. 


I  EET'EO-FLEXED,  a. 
reflexed ;  retroflex. 


{Bot.)   Bent  backwards  ; 
Gray. 

II  RET-EO-FRACT'^;d,  a.  [L.  retro,  back,  and 
frango,  fractus,  to  break.]  {Bot.)  Refracted; 
retroflexed.  Smart. 

RfiT-RO-gEN'^R-A-TlVE,  a.  [L.  retro,  back, 
and  genero,  to  beget.]  Producing  young  by 
copulation  backward.  Scott. 

II  RET-RO-GKA-DA'TION,  re.  [L.  retrogradatio  ; 
It.  retrograAazione ;  Sp.  retrogradacioii ;  Fr.  ri- 
trogradation.] 

1.  The  act  of  retrograding,  or  going  back- 
ward ;  retrogression.  Holinshed. 

2.  {Astro7i.)  Motion  from  east  to  west,  or  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  Herschel. 

II  RET'RO-GEADE  [ret'ro-grad,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K. 
R.  Wr.  Wb.  ;  re'tro-grSd,  Ja.  Sm.],  a.  [L.  retro- 
gradus;  It.  4  Sp.  retrogrado;  Fr.  retrograde.] 

1.  Going  backward  ;  backward.  ^^  Retrograde 
motion."  Bolingbroke. 

2.  Declining  to  a  worse  state.  Pope. 

3.  {Astron.)  Noting  motion  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  signs,  as  that  of  the  moon's  nodes, 
or  that  of  the  inferior  planets  while  passing 
from  one  greatest  elongation  to  the  other  through 
their  inferior  conjunction.  Herschel. 

II  RET'RO-GRADE,  V.  n.  [L.  retrogradior ;  retro, 
back,  and  gradior,  to  go  ;  It.  retrogradare  ;  Sp. 
retrogradar ;  Fr.  retrograder.]  \i.  retro- 
graded ;  pp.  RETROGRADING,  RETROGRADED.] 

To  go  or  move  backward  ;  to  recede.        Bacon. 

II  RiiT'EO-GEADE,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  go  back- 
ward or  recede.  Sylvester. 

II  EET-EQ-GEAD'ING-LY,  ad.  By  retrograde  mo- 
tion ;  so  as  to  retrograde.  Qu.  Rev. 
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II  RET-RO-GRES'SION  (ret-ro-gresli'un),  n.  [L. 
retrogressus ;  Fr.  ri-trogression.1  '  The  act  of 
going  backward  ;  retrogradation.  Browne. 

||RET-EO-GRES'S!VE,  a.  [h.  ritrogressif.]  Go- 
ing or  moving  backward.  Coleridge. 

II  RET-RO-GRES'SIVE-LY,  «.  By  going  back- 
ward; retrogradingly.  tVright. 

II  RET-RO-MIN'gj^N-CY,  n.  The  act  or  the  state 
of  voiding  urine  backward.  Browne, 

II  RET-Rp-MIN'(?5NT,  a.  [L.  retro,  back,  and 
mingo,  to  void  urine.]  Voiding  urine  back- 
ward. Ash. 

II  RET-RO-MIiV'^^NT,  n.  An  animal  voiding 
urine  bacliward.  Browne. 

II  RET-EO-P&L'SIVE,  a.  [L.  retro,  back,  Anipel- 
lo,  pulsus,  to  drive.]  Tending  to  repel ;  driving 
back ;  repelling.  Smart. 

Rp-I'RORSE'LY,  ad.  [L.  retroversits,  retrorsus; 
retro,  back,  and  verto,  to  turn.]  In  a  backward 
direction.  Smart. 

II  RET'RO-SPEOT  [ret'ro-spekt,  W.  P.  J.  F.  R.  C. 
Wr.  Wb. ;  re'tro-spSkt,  S.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  n.  [L. 
retro,  backward,  and  specio,  spectus,  to  see,  to 
look.]  A  look  or  view  back  on  things  past ;  a 
view  of  the  past ;  a  review.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Retrospect  of  the  past ;  a  retrospect  or  care- 
ful reoiew  of  one's  past  life ;  a  review  or  second  view 
of  any  nuitter  or  subject ;  a  survey  of  existing  circum- 
stance.^  ;  a  review  of  an  army  ;  a  survey  of  tile  ground 
and  of  fortresses. 

II  RET'RO-SPEOT,  V.  n.  To  look  back.  D.  Clinton. 

II  RET-EO-SPEO'TION,  n.  The  act  or  the  faculty 
of  looking  back  on  things  past.  Swift. 

II  RET-Rp-SPfiO'TIVE,  a.  1.  Looking  back  on 
past  events.  Pope. 

2.  Having  reference  to  something  past.  "Ret- 
rospective laws."  Bouvier. 

II  RET-RO-SPEO'TtVE-LY,  ad.  By  retrospect  or 
retrospection.  *  Ec.  Rev. 

II  RET-EO-VER'SION,  «.  [It.  retroversione ;  Fr. 
retroversion.]  {Med.)  The  falling  backward  of 
the  uterus.  Dunglison. 

II  EET'Rg-VERT,  V.  a.  [L.  retro,  backward,  and 
verto,  to  turn.]     To  turn  back.  Smart. 

Rp-TKiTDE',  V.  a. 
^rwc^o,  to  thrust.] 
ING,  EBTRUDED.]     "To  thrust  back. 

R^-TrOse',  a.  [L.  retrusus  ]  Hidden  :  ab- 
struse.    "  Of  so  retruse  a  nature."         H.  More. 

EET'TSNG,  n.  The  act  of  preparing  flax  for  the 
separation  of  the  woody  part  from  the  harl  or 
filamentous  part,  by  soaking  it  in  water,  or  by 
exposure  to  dew  ;  —  also  called  rotting.         Tire. 

R^-TUND',  v.  a.  [L.  retundo ;  re,  back,  and  tundo, 
to  beat.]     To  blunt ;  to  dull.  Ray. 

R^l-TiJRN',  V.  n.  [It.  ritornare  ;  ri  (L.  re),  again, 
back,  and  tornare,  to  turn ;  Sp.  retornar ;  Fr. 
retourner.]      {i.   returned  ;    pp.   returning, 

RETURNED.] 

1.  To  come  or  go  back  or  again,  as  to  the 
same  place  or  state  ;  to  revert. 

He  shall .  .  .  return  to  his  own  land.       2  Kingf  xix.  7. 

Return  ye  now  every  one  from  his  evil  way.    Jer.  xviii.  11. 

Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  slialt  thou  return.        Gen.  iii.  19. 

2.  To  make  answer;  to  reply  ;  to  respond. 


[L.   retrudo ;    re,  back,    and 

[«'.  RETRUDED  ;  pp.  RBTRUD 


More. 


He  said,  and  thus  the  queen  of  heaven  returned: 
Must  I,  O  Jove,  in  bloody  wars  contend? 

3.  To  retort ;  to  recriminate,     [r.] 


Pope. 


If  you  are  a  malicious  reader,  you  return  upon  me  that  I 
affect  to  be  tliought  more  impartial  than  I  am.  jyryden. 

R5-TiJRN',  V.  a.  1.  To  give,  carry,  or  send  back ; 
to  give  back,  as  that  which  has  been  borrowed 
or  lent. 

He  should  levy  money,  and  return  the  same  to  the  treas- 
urer, for  liis  majesty's  use.  CljLrendon. 

2.  To  report ;  to  relate ;  to  communicate. 

And  Moaes  returned  the  words  of  the  people  unto  the 
Lord.  Exod.  xix,  8. 

3.  To  give  in  requital  or  recompense ;  to  re- 
pay ;  to  requite  ;  to  retribute  ;  to  restore.  "  Re- 
turn him  a  trespass-offering."  1  Sam.  vi.  3. 

4.  To  give  or  render  an  account  of. 

■  Probably  one  fourth  part  more  died  of  the  plague  than  are 
returned.  Graunt. 


5.  {Law.)  To  remit  or  send  back  to  the  court, 
as  a  writ,  with  a  memorandum  or  certificate  in- 
dorsed, of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ex- 
ecuted. Burrill. 

Syn. —  Return  or  repay  what  has  been  borrowed 
orient;  rc^-iwrc  what  has  been  taken  ;  re£u7-7i  civili- 
ties ;  restore  confidence,  deposits. 

R^-TURN',  n.     1.  The   act  of  returning ;  the  act 
of  going  or  coming  back;  regression. 

Takes  little  journeys,  and  makes  quick  returns.     Dryden, 

2.  The  act  of  giving  or  sending  back ;  the 
act  of  restoring  ;  as,  "  The  return  of  something 
borrowed." 

The  other  ground  of  God's  sole  property  in  any  thing  is, 
the  gift,  or  ratlier  the  return,  of  it  made  by  man  to  CsoiLlSoutk. 

3.  Revolution  ;  vicissitude  ;  change. 

Weapons  hardly  fall  under  rule;  yet  even  they  have  rc- 
turru^  and  vicissitudes,  for  ordnance  was  known  in  the  city  of 
the  Oxidraees  in  India.  Bacon, 

4.  Repayment  ;  reimbursement  ;  —  recom- 
pense ;  reward ;  requital. 

Ye  shall  have  your  return  in  merchandise  or  gold.  Bacon. 
AVouldst  thou  invade  my  life,  as  a  return 
For  proffered  loves'  Roux. 

5.  Profit ;  advantage ;  benefit ;  gain. 

From  these  few  hours  we  spend  ir^  prayer  the  return  ia 
great.  Jtp.  Taylor. 

6.  An  official  account  or  statement,  as  of 
votes  cast  at  an  election,  or  of  the  wounded  in 
an  army  ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural. 

7.  An  answer  ;  a  reply  ;  a  response. 

To  which  our  Saviour  makes  this  memorable  and  gracious 
return,  "  Verily,  I  say,"  &c.  Attertmry. 

8.  pi.  Tabulated  government  statistics  issued 
for  general  information.  Simmonds. 

9.  pi.  A  mild  kind  of  tobacco.        Simmonds. 

10.  (Laio.)  The  rendering  back  of  a  writ  to 
the  court  from  which  it  issued,  by  the  officer  to 
whom  it  was  directed  :  —  an  account  or  answer 
in  writing  by  a  sheriff  or  other  officer  to  the 
court  stating  the  manner  in  which  he  has  exe- 
cuted a  writ :  —  a  return-day.  Burrill. 

11.  {Arch.)  A  projection,  a  moulding,  or  a 
wall  continued  in  a  different  or  opposite  direc- 
tion. Brande. 

E5-TURN'A-BLE,  a.     1.  That  may  be  returned. 
2.  {Law.)   Required  or  appointed  to  be  re- 
turned, as  a  writ.  Aylijfe.   Burrill. 

R^-TtJRN'-DAY,  «.     {Law.)  A  day  in  a  term  on 
which  writs  are  required  to  be  returned.  Burrill. 

R5-TURN'5R,  n.     One  who  returns.  LocTce. 

E?-TURN'!NG,  p.  a.  Going  or  giving  back ;  mak- 
ing a  return. 

Returning  clmrges,  (Mining.)  (lie  cost  of  smelting 
and  other  expenses  to  be  deducted  from  the  value  of 
fine  copper  in  ores  before  the  actual  value  of  the  ores 
is  determinable:  —  the   whole    expense    of  getting, 

furthering,  and  dressing  the  ore Returning  stroke, 

{Elec.)  the  sudden  restoration,  —  at  the  moment  of  a 
violent  discharge  of  eleciricity  between  two  clouds, — 
of  the  electrical  equilibrium,  which  had  been  dis- 
turbed in  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  earth  by  in- 
duction, whereby  fatal  effects  are  sometimes  produced 
on  animals  near  one  of  the  clouds,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  an  immediate  discharge  where  the  ani- 
mals stand;  —  so  named  by  Lord  Mahon,  who  con- 
ceived the  phenomenon  to  be  due  to  the  instantane- 
ous return  of  electricity  which  had  been  expelled  by 
induction.  Young. 

RE-TfJRN'L5SS,  a.     Admitting  no  return;  irre- 
meable,    [e.]  Chapman. 

R5-TUSE',  a.     [L.  retundo,  retvsus,  to 
blunt.]       {Bot.)     Terminating    in    a 
rounded  apex,  the  middle  of  which  is     \  C^p^/ 
somewhat  indented.  Gray.  '' 

RE-UN'ION  (re-yun'yun),  n.     [Fr.  reunion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  uniting  again  ;  a  second  or  re- 
newed union.  Donne. 

2.  An  assembly  ;  a  meeting.  Smart. 

RE-U-NITE'  (rs-yu-mt'),  v.  a.     [j.  REUNITED  ;  pp. 

REUNITING,  REUNITED.] 

1.  To  unite  or  join  again.  Shak. 

2.  To  reconcile  after  variance.     Bolingbroke. 

RE-y-NITE',  V.  n.     To  unite  again.  Johnson. 

EE-U-NIT'5D-LY,  ad.     In  a  reunited  manner. 

t  EE-y-NI"TrON  (re-yu-nish'i.in),  n.     A  new  un- 
ion ;  a  reunion.  Knatchbull. 

RE-UE^E',  V.  a.     To  urge  again.       C.  B.  Brown. 


REtjSS'JN,  n.  (Min.)  A  white  mineral,  of  a  sa- 
line and  bitter  taste,  occurring  in  six-sided  and 
in  acicular  crystals,  and  as  a  mealy  efflorescence 
and  composed  chiefiy  of  sulphate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  ;  — found  near  Seidlitz  in 
Bohemia.  xiana. 

EEUSS'ITE,  n.  {Mill.)  A  name  applied  to  Glau- 
ber's salt,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  composed  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  soda,  and  water.  Cleaveland. 

RE-VAC'C{-NATE,  v.  c,.     To  vaccinate  again. 

EE-VAC-CJ-NA'TION,  n.     A  second  vaccination. 

EE-VAL-U-A'TION,  n.     A  new  valuation. 

t  EEVE,  n.    A  reeve.  —  See  Reeve.        Chaucer. 

Rjp-VEAL'  (re-vsr),  v.  a.  [L.  revelo  ;  re,  again, 
back,  and  relo,  to  veil ;  It.  rivelare ;  Sp.  reve/ar; 
Fr.  reveler.]     [i.  revealed  ;  pp.   revealing, 

REVEALED.] 

1.  To  lay  open  ;  to  make  known  ;  to  show 
openly  or  manifestly  ;  to  disclose ;  to  discover ; 
to  divulge  ;  to  publish  ;  to  tell.  Shak. 

Time,  which  reveals  all  other  things,  is  itself  not  to  be  dis- 
covered. Locke. 

2.  To  communicate  or  impart  from  heaven, 
as  divine  truth.  Eph.  iii.  6. 

Syn.  —  See  Communicate,  Publish,  Tell. 

R5-VEAL',  n.  {Arch.)  A  vertical  side  of  a  Avin- 
dow  or  a  door-way  between  the  face  of  the  wall 
and  frame  of  the  window  or  door;  —  also  writ- 
ten revel.  Britton. 

E5-VEAL'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  revealed  or 
disclosed!  Wright. 

R?-VEAL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
revealable.  Wright. 

R^-VEALED'  (re-veld'),  p.  a.  1.  Disclosed ;  made 
known  ;  laid  open. 

2.  Communicated  or  imparted  from  heaven ; 
as,  "  Revealed  religion." 

Rf-VEAL'fR,  n.    One  who  reveals ;  a  discoverer. 

Ef-VEAL'MfNT,  «.  The  act  of  revealing  ;  rev- 
elation,    [r.]  South.     E.  R.  Sears. 

RE-VEp'¥-TATE,  V.  n.     To  vegetate  again. 

REVEILLE  (re-val'  or  re-val'ya)  [re-val'  or  re-val'- 
ya,  Sm.  Wr. ;  re-vel'ya,  Ja.  ;  re-vel'  or  re-vel'ya, 
K.],  n.  [Fr.  reveiller,  to  awake.]  {Mil.)  The 
beat  of  drums  at  break  of  day,  for  awaking  the 
soldiers,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  challenging 
of  sentries.  Brande. 

EEV'fL,  V.  n.  [Fr.  reveiller.]  \i.  revelled  ;  pp. 
REVELLING,  REVELLED.]  To  feast  with  loose 
and  clamorous  merriment ;  to  carouse. 

Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights.  Shak. 

REV'J;L,  n.     1.  A  feast  with  loose  and  noisy  jol- 
lity ;  carousal.  Shak. 
2.  {Arch.)  A  reveal.  —  See  Reveal.  Britton. 
Master  of  the  revels,  lord  of  misrule  ;  revel-master. 
—  See  Lord.                                                             Brande. 

R5-VEL',  V.  a.     [L.  reveUo  ;  re,  back,  and  vello, 

to    pluck,  to    pull.]       [i.  REVELLED  ;   pp.  REVEL- 
LING,   BEVELLED.]      To    pull    or    draw    back. 
"Revelling  the  humors  from  the  lungs."  BocKcy. 
t  REV'?L-ATE,  V.  u.     To  reveal.  Fryth. 

REV-^-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  reveMio;  It.  rivela- 
zione  ;  Sp.  revelacion ;  Fr.  revelation.] 

^  1.  Act  of  revealing,  or  state  of  being  revealed ; 
disclosure  ;  discovery  ;   communication.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  revealed  or  disclosed. 

3.  A  communication  of  truth  made  to  man 
by  God  or  by  his  agents,  as  the  prophets  and 
apostles  ;  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  Eden, 

4.  The  last  book  of  the  New  Testament,  con- 
taining the  revelations  made  to  St.  John  in  Pat- 
mos  ;  the  apocalypse. 

R^-VEL'L^NT,  a.  That  revels  or  draws  back; 
causing  revulsion.  Clarke. 

REV'^L-L^R,  n.    One  who  revels  ;  a  carouser. 

REV'JL-LIng,  n.  A  feasting  with  noisy  merri- 
ment ;  revelry.  1  Pet.  iv.  3. 

EEV'^L-MAs'T^R,  ».  One  appointed  to  direct 
the  revels  at  Christmas  ;  master  of  the  revels  ; 
lord  of  misrule.  —  See  Lord. 

REV'^L-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  revelling ;  revel- 
ling; revelry,     [r.]  Blackwood. 
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e.EV']5:L-R0t)t,   re.      1.  A  riotous   assembly;  a 

mob.  Ainsworth. 

2.  Tumultuous  festivity  or  carousal.      Rowe. 

REV'^.L-RY,  n.  The  act  of  revelling  ;  noisy  fes- 
tivity; lo'ose  jollity ;  carousal. 

Midnight  shout  and  revelry^ 

Tipsy  dance  and  jollity.  Milton. 

R5-VEN'DJ-CATE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  r&oendiquGr\  re, 
again,  and  V(m,diquer  (L.  vindico),  to  lay  claim 
to.]  {Civil  &  French  Law.)  To  claim  or  de- 
mand to  be  restored  to  one's  self,  as  property 
taken  or  seized.  Smart.     Landais. 

R5-VEN-D|-CA'TI0N,  n.  [Fr.]  {Civil  &  French 
Law.)  The  act  or  the  right  of  demanding  the 
restoration  of  property  of  which  one  claims  to 
be  owner.  Bouvier. 

Rp-VEN(^E',  V.  a.  [L.  vindico  ;  visj  vim,  power, 
authority,  and  dicOj  to  say,  to  assert ;  It.  yendi- 
care ;    Sp.   vengar ;    Fr.    revancher.^      \i.    RE- 

TEXGED  ;  pp.   REVEXGING,  REVENGED.] 

1.  To  inflict  pain  in  return  for,  as  by  return- 
ing injury  for  injury;  to  take  vengeance  for; 
to  retaliate. 

Who  leaves  a  brother  to  revenge  his  fate.  Pope. 

2.  To  take  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  of;  — 
with  the  reflexive  pronoun,  and  usually  followed 
by  on. 

Come,  Antony,  and,  jyoung  Octavius,  come; 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius.  Shah. 

O  Lord,  thou  knowest;  remember  me  and  visit  me,  and 
revenge  me  of  my  persecutors.  Jer,  xv.  15. 

3.  To  vindicate  by  punishment;  to  avenge. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  will  revenge  our  cause.      Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Avenge. 
R]g:-v£N^E',  V.  n.     To  take  vengeance, 

A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all.  Shak. 

R^-VEN^E',  n.     [Fr.  reva.nche.J 

1.  Act  of  revenging;  return  of  an  injury; 
infliction  of  injury  in  return;  retaliation. 

The  beginning  of  revenges  upon  the  enemy.    Beut.  xxxii.  42. 

2.  A  settled  or  continued  desire  to  inflict  pain 
or  injury  in  retaliation;  confirmed  anger,  wait- 
ing only  for  an  opportunity  to  retaliate. 

Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the  more  man's 
nature  runs  to,  tlie  more  ought  law  to  weed  it  out.        Bacon. 

Revenge  is  an  insatiable  desire  to  sacrifice  every  co:isider- 
ation  of  pity  and  humanity  to  the  principle  of  vindictive 
justice.  Cogan. 

Syn.  —  See  Retaliation. 

R5-VEN^E'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  revenged. 
*'  Enduring  wrong  revengeable."  Warner. 

R^-VEN^E'ANCE,  n.     Revenge,     [r.]  Vives. 

Rg-VEN^E'FUL,  a.  Full  of  revenge;  vindictive; 
spiteful ;  malicious ;  malignant ;  resentful.  Shah. 

R5-VEN^E'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a.  revengeful  man- 
ner;  vindictively.  Dryden. 

R^l-VEiVI^E'FUL-NBSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  re- 
vengeful; vindictiveness.  More. 

R5-VEN(?E'L5SS,  u..     Unrevenged.  Marston. 

t  R5-VEN<^E'M;pNT,  n.    Revenge.  Spenser. 

R^-VEN^'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  revenges.  Spenser, 
2.  One  who  avenges  ;  an  avenger.       Bentley. 

R?;VEN9'ING-LY,  ad.  With  revenge;  vindic- 
tively ;  maliciously  ;  spitefully.  Shak. 

REV'5-NUE  [rSv'e-nu,  P.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ;  rev'e-nu  or 
re-vgn'uu,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.  Wr.],  n, 
[Fr.  revetiu;  revenir  (L.  revenio),  to  return.] 

1.  Income  or  annual  profit  received  from 
lands  or  other  property. 

Many  offices  are  of  so  small  revenue  as  not  to  furnish  a 

man  with  what  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  life.  Temple. 

All  men  will  lose  one  fifth  of  their  settled  revenues.  Locke. 

2.  The  income  of  a  nation  or  state  derived 
from  the  duties,  taxes,  and  other  sources,  for 
the  payment  of  the  national  expenses.  Brande. 

I^-  "  This  word  seems  as  nearly  balanced  between 
the  accent  on  the  first  and  second  syllable  as  possible  ; 
but  as  it  is  of  the  same  form  and  oripin  as  avenue  and 
retinue,  it  ought  to  follow  tlie  same  fortune.  Retinue 
seems  to  have  been  long  inclining  to  accent  the  first 
syllable,  and  avenue  has  decidedly  done  so,  since  Dr. 
Watts  observed  that  it  was  sometimes  accented  on 
the  second ;  and  by  this  retrocession  of  accent,  as  it 
may  be  called,  we  may  easily  foresee  that  these  three 
words  will  uniformly  yield  to  the  antepenultimate 
accent,  the  favorite  accent  of  our  language,  conforma- 
bly to  the  general  rule  which  accents  simples  of  three 
syllables  upon  the  first.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Nares,  and 
Bailey  are  for  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  but 


Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Per- 
ry, Barclay,  Penning,  and  Entick  accent  the  first. 
Mr.  Sheridan  gives  both,  but  places  the  antepenulti- 
mate accent  first."  Walker.  —  All  tlie  principal  Eng- 
lish orthoepists,  more  recent  than  Walker,  give  the 
preference  to  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
—  Seo  Retinue. 

REV':p-NUE-CUT'T5:R,  n.  A  small,  swift,  armed 
government  vessel  employed  to  prevent  smug- 
gling, and  the  unlawful  clearance  of  vessels, 
and  generally  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  rev- 
enue. Cyc.  of  Com. 

REV'^-NUE-OF'FJ-CgR,  n.  An  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  customs  ;  a  custom-house  officer. 

t  R^-VERB',  v.  a.    To  reverberate.  S/iak. 

R^-VER'BjpR-ANT,  u.  Reverberating;  reverber- 
ate. Johnson. 

R^-VER'B^IR-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  reverbero,  reverber- 
atuSi  re,  back,  and  verbero,  to  whip;  It.  river- 
berare  ;  Wp.  reverberar  ;  Fr.  reverberer.'\  [«.  re- 
verberated; pp.  REVEREERATING,  REVER- 
BERATED.] 

1.  To  beat  or  drive  back ;  to  return,  as  sound. 

So  is  the  ear  a  sinuous  cave,  with  a  hard  bone  to  stop  and 
reverberate  the  sound.  Hacan. 

2.  To  fuse  or  heat  intensely  by  driving  flame 
backward,  as  in  areverberatory  furnace.  Browne. 

R^l-VER'B^R-ATE,  v.  n.  1.  To  be  sent  or  driven 
back ;  to  bound  back ;  to  rebound. 

The  raya  of  royal  majesty  rererherated  so  strongly  upon 
Villerio,  tliat  they  dispelled  all  clouds.  llowelL 

2.  To  return  sound  ;  to  resound. 

A  drum  is  ready  braced. 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  well  as  thine,  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Rebound. 

t  RE-VER'B^R-ATE,  a.  1.  Driven  back.  *'  The 
reverberate  sound."  Drayton. 

2.  Driving  or  beating  back,  as  sound ;  rever- 
berating; reverberant.  "The  reverberate  hills." 
Shak.    "  A  reverberate  glass."     B.  Jonson. 

R^-VER-B^R-A'TION,  n.  [It.  riverberazione  \  Sp. 
reverberacion ;  Fr.  reverbe^'otion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  reverberating. 

2.  {Physics.)  The  driving  back  or  reflecting 
of  one  body  by  another  on  which  it  impinges, 
as  of  waves  of  sound,  by  arched  and  other  sur- 
faces, whereby  echoes  are  produced,  or  of  flame 
from  the  top  of  glass  and  reverberatory  fur- 
naces. JEncy.  Am. 

R^  VER'B^R-A-TO-RY,.  a.  That  reverberates; 
beating  or  driving  back  ;  reverberating. 

Reverberatory  furnace,  a  furnace  for  producin^r  in- 
tense heat,  in  which  the  llame  is  confined  by  a  dome 
or  arched  roof  that  forces  it  downwards  upon  the  floor 
of  the  furnace,  or  the  substance  under  operation  before 
it  passes  into  the  chimney.  Miller. 

R?-VER'B5;R-A-T0-RV,  n.  A  reverberatory  fur- 
nace. Parkes. 

R^-VERE',  V.  a.  [L.  revereor  ;  re,  again,  and  ve- 
reor,  to  fear  ;  It.  riverire  ;  Fr.  reverer.l  \i.  re- 
vered ;  pp.  REVERING,  REVERED.]  To  regard 
with  awe;  to  venerate;  to  reverence  ;  to  adore. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  . . .  revered  as  his  father.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Adore. 

REV'flR-RNCE,  w.  [L.  reverentia;  revereor,  to 
revere  ;  It.  riverenza ;  Sp.  reverencia ;  Fr.  re- 
verence.l 

1.  Regard  or  respect  mingled  with  awe  ;  ven- 
eration ;  honor  ;  homage  ;  high  respect ;  awe. 

An  awful  reverence  of  the  divine  nature,  proceedin;?  from 
a  .just  esteem  of  his  perfections.  jiogers. 

2.  An  act  of  obeisance ;  a  bow  or  a  courtesy. 

She  reverence  did,  then  blushed  as  one  dismayed.      Fairfax. 
Boys  paid  reverence  when  a  man  appeared.       Dn/den. 

3.  A  title  of  the  clergy.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Awe,  Homage,  Regard,  Respect. 

R'EV'5R-:5:nce,  v.  a.  [«',  reverenced  ;  pp.  rev- 
erencing, REVERENCED.]  To  regard  with  rev- 
erence ;  tn  revere;  to  venerate;  to  honor. 
"They  will  reverence  my  son."  Mark  xii.  6. 

Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear,  the  vise.         SJiaJc. 

REV'?R-^]V-C?R,  n.  One  who  reverences.  Swift. 

REV'pR-]F.Nn,  a.  [L.  reverendus;  It.  ^  Sp.  re~ 
verendo ;  Fr.  reverend."] 

1.  "Worthy  of  reverence  ;  venerable.  "  Rev-  ! 
erend  and  gracious  senators."  Shak.  1 

An  awful,  rei-erend,  and  religious  man.  Dn/den.  \ 

2.  The  honorary  epithet  or  title  of  the  clergy.  I 


jO®^  a  clergyman  is  styled  reverend;  a  dean,  very 
reverend;  a  bishop,  right  reverend;  an  archbishop, 
most  reverend.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the 
members  of  the  different  religious  orders  are  styled 
reverend.  In  Scotland,  the  principals  of  the  universi- 
ties, and  the  moderator  of  the  general  assembly,  for 
the  time  being,  are  styled  very  reverend. 

fREV'^R-^ND-LY,  ad.     Keverently.  Fox, 

REV'JgR-^NT,  a.  [L.  reverem  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  reve- 
rente,'] 

1.  Having  reverence ;  submissive  ;  humble. 

They  .  .  .  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent.  Milton. 

2.  Expressing  reverence  or  veneration.  '*  Rev- 
erent awe."  Pope.    "  Reverent  behavior."  Joye, 

REV-?R-£n'TIAL  (rev-er-en'sh^l),  a.  [It.  revc- 
renziale ;  Sp.  reverencial;  Fr.  reverenctelle.']  Ex- 
pressing or  proceeding  from  reverence  ;  rever- 
ent.   **  Reverential  gratitude."  Woodward. 

REV-^R-EN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  reverential  man- 
ner ;  with  reverence.  Broicne. 

REV'^R-^NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  reverent  manner; 
with  reverence  or  veneration. 

Low,  reverenihi  low, 
Make  thy  stubborn  knowledge  bow, 
To  look  to  heaven,  be  blind  to  all  below.  Prior. 

R^-VER'^R,  ?i.     One  who  reveres  or  venerates. 

REV-]F;-RXE'  (rev-e-re'),  n,  [Fr.  reverie.']  Deep 
musing  ;  an  idle  fancy  ;  revery. —  See  Kevery. 

RJ^-VER'SAL,  w.     Implying  reverse ;  intending  to 

reverse.  Burnet. 

Rf.-VER'SAL,  n.    The  act  of  reversing.      Bacon. 

R^-VERSE',  V.  a.  [L.  reverto,  reversus;  re,  again, 
back,  and  verfo,  to  turn.]     [i.  reversed  ;  pp. 

REVERSING,  REVERSED.] 

1.  To  turn  in  a  contrary  or  opposite  direction 
or  position  ;  to  turn  upside  down;  to  invert. 

A  pyramid  rci-erseri  may  stand  upon  his  point,  if  balanced 
by  admirable  skill.  Tcjiiple. 

2.  To  overturn ;  to  subvert ;  to  overthrow. 

These  can  divide,  and  these  revere,  the  state.  Pope. 

3.  To  cause  to  change  places  reciprocally. 

It  [custom!  makes  that  reputable  in  one  age  which  was  a 
vice  in  another,  and  reverses  even  the  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil.  Rogers. 

4.  To  overthrow  by  a  contrary  decision;  to 
make  void  or  annul,  as  a  sentence  or  judgment; 
to  repeal ;  to  revoke.  Milton. 

5.  To  bring  back ;  to  return  ;  to  recall. 

And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  rererse 

The  ugly  view  of  his  deformed  crimes.  Spenser. 

6.  {Steam-engines.)  To  cause  to  revolve  in  a 
contrary  direction,  as  the  crank  of  an  engine, 
or  that  part  to  which  the  piston-rod  is  attached. 

t  R?- VERSE',  V.  n.     To  return. 


RJE- VERSE',  a.  Turned  backward ;  having  a  con- 
trary or  opposite  direction  ;  opposite.  Swift. 
Reverse  bearing,  (Surveying:)  the  bearing  of  a 
course,  taken  from  the  second  end  of  the  course,  look- 
ing backwards.  Davies.  —  Reverse  fire,  (Mil.)  a  dis- 
charge which  strikes  the  interior  slope  of  a  parapet  at 
any  horizontal  angle  greater  than  30^.  —  Reverse  op- 
eration, (Math.)  an  operation  in  which  the  steps  are 
the  same  as  in  a  direct  operation,  but  taken  in  a  con- 
trary order.  Davies.  —  (Mil.)  Fire  on  the  enemy's  rear 
by  troops  of  the  army  the  front  of  which  Ihe  enemy  is 
engaging.      Qlos.  of  Mil.  Terms.     Stocqueler. 

R]B;-VERSE',  n.     [Fr.  revei's.'] 

1.  A  contrary  ;  an  opposite.  Addison. 

The  performances  to  which  God  has  annexed  the  promises 
of  eternity  ai-e  just  the  reverse  of  all  the  pursuits  of  sense. 

Rogers. 

2.  Change ;  vicissitude. 

The  strange  reverse  of  fate  you  see.  Dn/den. 

By  a  strange  reverse  of  things,  Justinian's  law,  which  for 

many  ages  was  neglected,  does  now  obtain.  BaJcer. 

3.  Change  for  the  worse  ;  misfortune ;  as, 
*'  To  meet  with  reverses."  Roget. 

4.  The  side  of  a  medal  or  coin  opposed  to 
that  on  which  the  person,  or  action  to  be  com- 
memorated, is  represented;  —  opposed   to  ob- 

Fairholt. 


R^- VERSED'  (-ve'rst'),  p.  a.     1.  Turned  in  a  con- 
trary or  opposite  direction  or  position. 

2.  Made  void  ;  annulled,  as  a  sentence. 

3.  {Conch.)  Noting  shells  whose  volutions  or 
spiral  turns  are  in  the  reverse  direction  of  the 
turns  of  a  common  corkscrew.  Hicmble, 

R^-VERS'^D-LY,  ad.    In  a  reversed  manner. 

R^-VERSE'L^pss,  a.    Irreversible.  Seward. 
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R5-VERSE'LY,  ad. 
other  hand.' 


In  a  reverse  manner  ;  on  the 
Pearson. 


Capable  of  being  re- 
Hale. 


Eip-VERS'^IR,  n.     One  who  reverses.        Bouvier. 

R^-VERS'l-BLE,  a.     [Fr.] 

versed. 
Re-VER'SIO^f  (r?-ver'shiin),  n.     [L.  rmersio ;  It. 

riversione;  Sp.  §  Fr-  reversion.] 

X.  The  act  of  reverting  or  returning ;  return. 

"  After  his  reversion  home."  J.  Fox. 

2.  The  right  of  succession ;   succession. 
[Persons]  \yho  had,  for  recompense  of  services,  procured 

the  revernou  of  his  office.  Uarendon. 

3.  {Law.)  The  return  of  an  estate  to  the 
original  or  general  owner,  after  the  determina- 
tion of  a  limited  or  less  estate  carved  out  of  it, 
and  conveyed  by  him.  Burnll. 

4.  {Annuities.)  A  pay;ment  which  is  not  to  be 
received,  or  a  benefit  which  does  not  begin,  until 
the  happening  of  some  event,  as  the  death  of  a 
person  ;  a  reversionary  payment.  Braiide. 

Reversion  ofdip,{OBol.)  the  bending  or  turning  over 
of  inclined  strata  so  as  to  dip  in  some  places  in  a  di- 
rection contrary  to  their  general  direction.  Aiisted.  — 
Reversion  of  series, {Mfrebra.)  the  method  or  operation 
of  finding  the  value  of  an  unknown  quantity  which 
is  involved  in  an  infinite  series  of  terms,  by  means  of 
another  series  of  terms  involving  the  powers  of  the 
quantity  to  which  the  proposed  series  is  equal.  Brande. 

RP-VER'SION-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  a  reversion; 
to  be  enjoyed  in  succession.  Arhuthnot. 

RS-VEE'SION-PR,  n.  A  person  who  has  the  re- 
version of  an  estate.  Henry. 

Rp-VER'SJS,  n.     A  game  at  cards.  Hoyle. 

Rp-VERT',  ti.  a.  [L.  reverto  ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  verto,  to  turn  ;  It.  rivertere.'\   \i.  eevbrted  ; 

pp.  BEVERTING,  IIBVERTED.] 

1.  To  turn  or  to  drive  back ;  to  turn  or  to 
change  to  an  opposite  course  ;  to  reverse. 

Till  happy  chance  revert  the  cruel  scene.  Prior. 

2.  {Math.)  To  reverse  or  take  in  a  contrary 
order,  as  the  terms  of  a  series.  Davies. 

R(;-VERT',  V.  n.     1.  To  come  back  ;  to  return. 

He  unto  her  would  speedily  revert.  Spenser. 

2.  {Law.)  To  fall  again  into  the  possession 
of  the  donor,  or  of  the  former  proprietor. 

If  his  tenant  and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  his  gift  without 
his  kingly  assent,  the  lands  shall  revert  to  the  king.     JBacon. 


{Mus.)  Return;  recurrence;  an- 
Peacham. 


Ef-VERT',  n. 
tistrophe. 

R5-VERT'5NT,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  re- 
stores the  natural  order  of  inverted  motions  in 
the  body.  Good. 

RP-VERT'^R,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
verts. 

2.  {Law.)  The  reverting  of  lands  to  a  donor, 
his  heirs  or  assigns  ;  reversion.  Burrill. 

Rp-VERT'J-BLE,  u,.     That  may  revert.       Bailey. 

Rjp-VERT'IVE,  a.  Changing  to  an  opposite 
course  ;  reversing.  Thomson. 

REV'5-RY,  or  REV-E-RIE'  [rev'er-e,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
C.  Wb.'Ash,  Wr.;  rSv-er-e',  Ja.  K.  Sin.  Entick, 
Rees ;  rev'er-e  or  rev-er-e',  P.],  n.  [Fr.  reverie; 
river,  to  dream.] 

1.  A  fit  of  wandering  thought  or  deep  musing ; 
a  succession  of  ideas  uncontrolled  by  the  under- 
standing ;  irregular  action  of  the  fancy  or  the 
imagination ;  idle  fancy. 

"When  ideas  float  in  our  mind  without  any  reflection  or 
regard  of  the  understanding,  it  is  that  which  the  Frencli  call 
revery.  Locke. 

2.  {Med.)  Voluntary  inactivity  of  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  external  senses  to 
the  impressions  of  surrounding  objects  during 
Avakefulness ;  aphle.'tia.  Good. 

fl®-  Both  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  of 
this  word  are  unsettled,  some  good  writers  and  speak- 
ers using  one  form,  and  some  the  other.  — "  This 
word  seems  to  have  been  some  years  floating  between 
the  accent  on  the  first  and  last  syllable,  but  to  have 
settled  at  last  on  the  former.  It  may  still,  however, 
be  reckoned  among  those  words  which,  if  occasion 
require,  admit  of  either.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  some  lexicographers  have  written 
this  word  reverie,  instead  oi  revery,  and  that,  while  it 
is  thus  written,  wo  may  place  the  accent  either  on  the 
first  or  last  syllable ;  but  if  we  place  the  accent  on  the 
last  of  revery,  and  pronounce  the  y  like  e,  there  arises 
an  irregularity  which  forbids  it ;  for  y,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  it,  is  never  &o  pronounced.  Dr.  Johnson's  or- 
thography, therefore,  with  y  in  the  last  syllable,  and 


Mr.  Sheridan's  accent  on  the  first,  seem  to  bo  the 
most  correct  mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing  this 
word."  Walker. 
Syu.  —  See  Dee  AM. 
RE-VEST',  V.  a.  [L.  revestio ;  re,  again,  and 
vestio,  to  clothe  ;  vestis,  a  garment ;  It.  rives- 
fire  ;  Sp.  revestir  ;  Fr.  revetir.] 

1.  To  clothe  again.  Wotion. 

2.  To  vest  again  with  authority  or  office  as  a 
magistrate  ;  to  reinvest.  Johnson. 

RE- VEST',  V.  n.  {Law.)  To  vest  or  take  effect 
again,  as  a  seizin.  BumU. 

t  R^-VEST'j-A-RY,  n.  [Fr.  revestiaire.']  A  place 
or  room  in  a  church  or  temple  in  which  priests 
attire  themselves  ;  a  vestry.  Camden. 

t  Rf-VfiS'TRY,  n.  A  revestiary ;  a  vestry.  J.  Fox. 

t  Rf-VEST'lIRE,  n.     Vesture.  Edw.  Hall. 

R^-VETE'M^NT,  n.  [Fr.  revitement ;  revHir,  to 
clothe.]  {Fort.)  A  facing  to  the  steep  sides  of 
a  ditch  or  a  parapet.  Utocqueler. 

t^=  *'  In  permanent  works  it  is  usually  of  mason- 
ry ;  in  field  works  it  may  be  of  timber,  turf,  hurdles, 
or  otlier  material."     Stucqueier. 

RE-Vi'BRATE,  V.  n.  To  vibrate  back  or  again  ; 
to  move  like  a  pendulum.  Shenstone. 

RE-VI-BRA'TION,  n.     A  vibrating  back.   Wright. 

t  R^-ViC'TION,  n.  [L.  revivo,  revictum,  to  live 
again.]     Return  to  life.  Bp.  Hall. 

RE-VICT'UAL  (re-vit'tl),  v.  a.  To  stock  or  sup- 
ply again  with  victuals  or  provisions.     Raleigh. 

RE-VlCT'UAL-LING  (re-vit'tl-Tng),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  one  who  revictuals. 

2.  A  fresh  supply  of  provisions.      Hackluyt. 

t  RE-VIE'  (re-vl'),  V.  a.     [From  re  and  vie."] 

1.  To  endeavor  to  rival  in  return,        Quarles. 

2.  To  accede  to  the  proposal  of,  as  a  stake  at 
cards,  and  to  overtop  it.  Florio. 

t  R^l-VIE',  V.  n.     1.  To  return  the  challenge  of  a 

■wager  at  cards.  Gijford. 

2.  To  make  a  retort.  Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 

RE-VIEW'  (re-vu'),  V.  a.     [re  and  view.  —  Fr.  re- 

VOir.']        [i.    REVIEWED  ;     pp.    KEVIEWING,     RE- 
VIEWED.] 

■  1.  To  view  or  see  again. 

I  shall  review  Sicilia;  for  whose  sight 

I  have  a  woman's  longing.  Sliak. 

2.  To  consider  again  ; '  to  reexamine  ;  to  revise. 

Segrais  says  that  the  jEneis  is  an  imperfect  work,  and  that 
death  prevented  the  divine  poet  from  reviewing  it.     Dryden. 

3.  To  notice  critically,  or  to-  write  a  critical 
notice  of,  as  a  book.  Soutliey. 

4.  To  examine  or  inspect  the  state  of;  as, 
**The  general  reviewed  the  troops," 

5.  To  go  over  again  ;  to  retrace. 

Shall  I  the  long,  laborious  scene  review?  Fope. 

RE- VIEW',  V.  n.     To  look  back. 


So  swift  he  flics,  that  his  reviewing  eye 
Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  his  ear  the  cry. 


DetOtam. 


RJ-VIEW'  (re-vu'),  n.     [Fr.  revue.'] 

1.  The  act  of  reviewing ;  a  second  view. 

The  works  of  nature  will  bear  a  thousand  views  and  re- 
views. Attertmr//. 

2.  Reexamination  ;  revision  ;  revisal. 

He  with  great  indifference  considered  his  reviews  and  sub- 
sequent editions,  ^ell. 

3.  A  critical  notice  of  a  literary  work ;  re- 
viewal ;  critique. 

4.  A  periodical  publication,  giving  critical  ex- 
aminations or  analyses  of  books,  a  character  of 
them,  and  remarks  upon  them  ;  as,  "  The 
Monthly  Review  "  (the  oldest  of  the  name,  be- 
gun in  1749  —  ended  in  1844) ;  "  The  Edinburgh 
Review"  (1802);  "The  Quarterly  Review" 
(1812) ;  and  "  The  North  American  Review " 
(1815). 

5.  {Mil.)  An  inspection  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance and  regular  disposition  of  a  body  of 
troops  assembled  for  the  purpose.       Stocqueler. 

Bill  of  review,  (Law.)  in  equity  practice,  a  bill,  in 
the  nature  of  a  writ  of  error,  filed  to  procure  an  ex- 
amination, alteration,  or  reversal  of  a  decree  made 
upon  a  former  bill,  and  signed  and  enrolled Com- 
mission of  review,  (Eng.  Keel.  Law.)  a  commission 
formerly  sometimes  granted  in  extraordinary  cases  to 
revise  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Delegates,  when  it 
yvas  apprehended  they  had  been  led  into  a  material 
error.                                                              fVkishaw. 


Syn.  —  Review  is  a  term  of  general  application-; 
revision  and  revisal  are  mostly  employed  in  relation 
to  what  is  written.  An  author  makes  a  revision  or 
revisal  of  ills  manuscript  in  preparing  it  for  the  press  : 
.a  critic  or  reviewer  writes  a  revie'W,reviewal,  or  cri- 
tigue  of  a  book,  in  order  to  give  an  estimate  of  its 
merits.  —  See  Retrospect. 

RS-VIEW'A-BLE  (r^-vu'ji-bl),  a.  That  may  be  re- 
viewed. Qu.  Rev. 

R^l-VIEW'AL,  n.  A  review  or  critical  notice  of  a 
book  ;  a  critique.  Wm.  Taylor.    Southey. 

Syn. —  See  Review. 

R¥-VIEW'¥R  (re-vu'er),  rt.     1.  One  who  reviews. 

2.  One  who  writes  a  review  or  critical  notice 

of  a  literary  work.  "Scotch  reviewers."  Byron. 

"Write  a  book,  and  I  will  be  your  reviewer.  Cowper. 

tRE-VtG'0-RATE,  i.  u..  [Old  Fr. CCTtyoam-.]  To 
reinvigorate.  Cotgrave. 

RE-VIG'O-EATE,  a.  Having  fresh  strength  or 
vigor ;  reinvigorated.     [r.] 

The  fire  which  seemed  extinct 

Has  risen  revigorate.  Soutliey. 

R5-VILE',  V.  a.  [re  and  vile.]  [i.  reviled  ;  pp. 
REVILING,  reviled.]  To  treat,  act  towards,  or 
speak  of,  as  vile,  mean,  or  base ;  to-  treat  with 
contumely  ;  to  apply  contumelious  or  opprobri- 
ous language  to  ;  to  speak  ill  of;  to  reproach; 
to  vilify  ;  to  defame  ;  to  asperse  ;  to  abuse. 

She  still  beareth  him  an  invincible  hatred,  revileth  him  to 
his  face,  and  raileth  at  him  in  all  companies.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  Persons  only  are  reviled;  persons  and 
things  may  be  vilified  and  abused.  A  person  may  be 
justly  or  unjustly  reproached ;  but  to  revile,  vilify, 
traduce,  or  abuse  is  never  justifiable.  —  See  Asperse. 

t  R^-VlLE',  />.    Reproach ;  contumely.      Milton. 

RE-VILE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  reviling  ;  re- 
proach.    "  Scorns  and  revilemenfs."  More. 

R5-VIL'ER,  ».     One  who  reviles.  Milton. 

R5-VIL'ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  reviles. 

Ready  to  endure  persecutions,  revitings,  and  all  manner  of 
slanders.  South. 

Kjp-VIL'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  an  abusive  manner. 

t  R^-VINCE',  V.  a.  [L.  revinco.]   To  refute.  Fox. 

RE-VIN'DI-CATE,  v.  a.    To  vindicate  again.   Wr. 

t  REV-I-RES'CENCE,  n.  [L.  reviresco,  revii-es- 
cens,  to  become  green  again.]  Renewal  of 
strength  or  of  youth.  WarbuHon. 

RE-Vi'§AL,  n.     Review  ;   reexamination  ;  revis- 
ion.    "  The  revisal  of  these  letters."         Pope. 
Syn.  — See  Review. 

R^I-VI^E'  (re-viz'),  v.  a.  [L.  reviso,  revisus,  to  re- 
visit ;  re,  again,  back,  and  video,  visus,  to  see ; 
Fr.  reviser!]  [i.  revised  ;  pp.  revising,  re- 
vised,] To  review;  to  reexamine;  to  look 
over  or  inspect  with  a  view  to  correct  or  amend  ; 
as,  "  To  revise  a  manuscript." 

Barristers  appointed  to  revise  the  list  of  voters.        £urriU. 

R5-vr§E'  (re-viz'),  n.  1.  Review;  reexamination  ; 

revision.     "  Corrections  and  revises."       Boyle. 

2.  {Printing.)  A  second  or  further  proof  of  a 

printed  sheet  corrected.  Fell. 

R?-VI§'5R,  n.    One  who  revises.        Bp.  Kennet. 

R]S;-Vl"§ION  (r?-vizh'iin),  re.  [L.  revisio  ;  It.  revi- 
sione ;  Sp.  revision ;  Fr.  revisio7i.]  The  act  of 
revising;  review;  revisal;  reexamination.  "The 
last  revision  of  the  text."  Bp.  Horsley. 

R5-VI"SJION-AL,       ;  „_     Pertaining  to  revision  ; 
R?-Vl"§ION-A-RY,  )  revisory.  Wright. 

Rf-VI^'IT,  V.  a.     [L.  revisito ;  Fr.  revisiter.] 

1.  To  visit  again. 

Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing.  Milton. 

2.  f  To  revise  ;  to  review. 

They  [laws]  may  hereafter  be  not  only  better  executed, 
but  also,  if  the  case  so  require,  be  revisitea. 

Fre/ace  to  J\bstract  of  Acts,  Canons,  tfc. 

R5-VI§-I-TA'TION,  ».     The  act  of  revisiting. 

RE-VI'§0-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  making,  revis- 
ion ;  that  revises  ;  revisional.  Story. 

RE-VI'VA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  revived.  Smart. 

RE-VI'VAL,  re.  1.  The  act  of  reviving  ;  recall  to 
life,  or  as  to  life  ;  recall  from  a  state  of  languor, 
oblivion,  or  obscurity  ;  resuscitation.  "  The 
revival  of  learning."  Warton. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  0,  Y, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  PAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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2.  ^Theol.)  A  renewed  or  increased  attention 
to  religion  ;  an  awakening.  J.  Edwards. 

3.  (Law.)  An  agreement  to  renew  the  legal 
obligation  of  a  just  debt  after  it  has  been  barred 
by  the  act  of  limitation  or  lapse  of  time  :  —  the 
act  by  which  a  judgment  that  has  lain  dormant 
for  a  year  and  a  day  is  again  restored  to  its 
original  force.  Bouvier. 

4.  {Chem.)  Reduction;  revivification;  as, 
"  Revival  of  metals."  Henry. 

R^-Vl'VAL-i^M,  n.  A  revival  of  religion  ;  ex- 
cited interest  with  respect  to  religion.  [Mod- 
ern,] Qu.  Rev. 

Rjp-Vi'VAL-rST,  n.  A  promoter  of,  or  an  advo- 
cate for,  religious  revivals,  Colton. 

R^-VrVE',  V.  n.  [L.  revivor  re,  again,  and  vivo^ 
to  live  ;  Fr.  revivre.']  [i.  revived  ;  pp.  reviv- 
ing, REVIVED.] 

1.  To  return  to  life  ;  to  recover  life ;  to  live 
again  ;  to  be  resuscitated.. 

And  the  Lord  heard  Elijah,  and  the  Houl  of  the  child 
came  unto  him  again,  and  he  revived.  1  Kings  xvii.  22. 

2.  To  be  restored  to  health,  vigor,  or  activity ; 
to  rise  from  languor ;  to  recover  strength  or 
animation  ;  to  be  reinvigorated. 

So  corn  in  fields,  and.in  the  garden  flowera, 
Revive  and  ruiae  themselves  with  moderatii  showers.  Waller, 
I  revive 
At  this  last  sight,  assured  that  man  shall  live.        Milton. 

3.  {Chem.)  To  be  reduced;  to  be  freed  from 
extraneous  matters.  Wright. 

R^-VIVE',  v.  a.  1.  To  bring  to  life  again ;  to 
cause  to  live  again;  to  resuscitate;  to  reani- 
mate. 

O  Lord,  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years.  Hab.  iii.  2, 

Those  bodies,  by  reason  of  whose  mortality  we  died,  shall 

be  revived.  Fearson. 

2.  To  restore  to  health,  vigor,  or  activity ; 
to  raise  from  languor  ;  to  rouse  ;  to  quicken  ; 
to  animate  ;  to  refresh  ;  to  renew  ;  to  renovate  ; 
to  reinspire.  *'  How  thy  words  revive  my 
heart !  "  Sha/c. 

Noise  of  arms  or  view  of  martial  guise 

Might  not  7-evive  desire  of  knightly  exercise.       Spenser. 

3.  To  renew  in  the  memory  ;  to  bring  back 
to  the  memory;  to  recollect. 

Tlie  mind  has  a  power,  in  many  cases,  to  revive  perceptions 
■which  it  has  once  had.  Lock'-. 

4.  To  recomfort;  to  restore  to  hope. 

"Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again,  that  thy  people  may  rejoice 
(n  thee?  I's.lx^xv.G, 

5.  To  bring  into  notice  again. 

Jievive  the  libels,  born  to  die. 

"Which  Pope  must  bear  as  well  as  T.  .     Swift. 

6.  {Chem.)  To  reduce,  as  metallic  oxides, 
Syn.  —  To  revive  is  to  bring  to  life  again;   tore 

fresh,  to  make  fresli  again  ;  to  renew  and  renovate,  to 
make  new  again.  Persons,  spirits,  customs,  &c.,  are 
revived  ;  persons,  the  mind,  and  memory  are  refreshed  ; 
an  engagement  or  the  strength,  7-e;ieiced  ;  the  health, 
renovated  or  recovered. 

R^^-VlV'^IR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  revives 
any  thing.  '^Revivers  of  all  these  sects. "Mi7^o?i. 

R^-ViV'I-FI-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  revivificatus,  re- 
stored to  life ;  re,  again,  back,  and  vivijico,  to 
make  alive;  vivus,  alive,  und  facio,  to  make.] 
To  recall  to  life  ;  to  revivify,     [r.]  Bailey. 

Rjp-ViV-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  revivification.'] 

1.  The  act  of  revivifying  or  recalling  to  life; 
recovery  of  life ;  resuscitation.  More. 

2.  {Chem.)  The  reduction  of  the  oxides  and 
other  compounds  of  the  metals,  especially  of 
mercury,  to  a  pure  metallic  state.  Parkes. 

RE-VIV'l-FY,  V.  a.  [It.  revivificare  ;  Sp.  revivifl- 
car;  Yx.  revivifier.  —  See  Revivificvte.]  1?o 
vivify  again  ;  to  recall  to  life  ;  to  reanimate  ;  to 
resuscitate  ;  to  revive.  Stackhouse. 

R^-ViVlNG,  n.  The  act  of  restoring  to  life,  or 
of  coming  to  life.  Milton. 

R?-VIV'ING,^.  a.  Returning  to  life;  restoring 
to  life  ;  revivifying ;  animating. 

R^-VIV'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  reviving  manner. 

REV-T-ViS'C^NCE,    >  „.     [l.  remviscentia ;    It. 

REV-l-ViS'C^N-CV,  )  reviviscenza.']  Renewal  of 
life  or  existence  ;  reanimation  ;  revival.  "  The 
reviviscence  of  the  whole  man."  Pearsoji. 

R5;-VI'V0R,  It.     {Law.)  A  bill  in  chancery  used 


to  renew  an  original  bill  which  for  some  reason 
has  become  inoperative.  Bouvier. 

REV-O-CA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  revocabilita ;  Fr.  re- 
vocabili'te.]     Revocableness.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

REV'O-CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  revocabilzs  ;  It.  revocahile  ; 
Sp.  revocable  ;  Fr.  revocable.']  That  may  be  re- 
voked or  recalled ;  that  may  be  repealed.  Milton. 

REV'Q-CA-BLE-N:esS,  n.  The  'quality  of  being 
revocable;  revocability.  Johnson. 

REV'0-CA-BLY,  ad.     In  a  revocable  manner. 

fREV'O-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  revoco.]  To  recall ;  to 
revoke.  Daniel. 

BEV-0-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  revocatio;  It.  rivoca- 
zione  ;  Sp.  revocacion  ;  Fr.  revocation.] 

1.  The  act  of  revoking  or  recalling.    Hooker. 

2.  State  of  being  revoked  or  recalled.  Howell. 

3.  {Law.)  The  calling  back  of  a  thing  grant- 
ed or  act  done,  thereby  annulling  it  or  putting 
an  end  to  its  legal  effects;  repeal;  reversal; 
abrogation.  "  The  revocation  of  a  will."  Burrill. 

REV'O-CA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  revocatorius  ;  It.  rivo- 
catorio;  S^.rev'ocatorio;  Yx.revocatoire,]  Tend- 
ing to  revoke  ;  revoking ;  recalling.  Todd. 

RE-VOICE',  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  voice  again; 
to  call  or  speak  back  again.  Fletcher. 

Rjp-VOKE',  V.  ft.  [L.  revoco  ;  re,  again,  back,  and 
voco,  to  call ;  It.  rivocare  ;  Sp.  revocar  ;  Fr.  re- 
voguer.]  \i.  revoked  ;  pp.  revoking,  re- 
voked.] 

1.  To  recall ;  to  repeal  ;  to  reverse  ;  to  annul 
as  an  act  by  calling  or  taking  it  back  ;  to  make 
void;  to  cancel;  to  abrogate;  to  abolish;  as, 
'*  To  revoke  a  will  "  ;  "  To  revoke  a  privilege." 

Revoke  his  doom,  or  else  my  sentence  give.         Dryden. 

2.  f  To  check  ;  to  repress  ;  to  restrain. 

She  strove  their  sudden  rages  to  revoke.  Spenser. 

3.  To  draw  back  ;  to  take  back,     [r.] 

Seas  are  troubled  when  they  do  7-evoke 

Their  flowing  waves  into  themselves  again.  Davies. 

Syn.  —  See  Abolish,  Recall. 
Rip-VOKE',  V.  n.    To  renounce  at  cards.        Todd. 

r;^-V6KE',  n.  The  act  of  renouncing  at  cards, 
or  the  act  of  failing  to  follow  suit,  when  the 
player  can  follow.  Todd. 

R^l-VOKE'M^NT,  n.     Revocation,     [r.]       Shak. 

R^-VOK'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  revoking  manner. 

[I  Rp-VOLT',  or  R^-VOLT'  [re-volt',  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
R.  C. ;  re-volt',  S.  P.  E.  K.  Wr.  JVb.  KenHck\ 
re-volt'  or  re-volt',  W.],  v.  n.  [L.  revoho,  revolu- 
tus,  to  revolve  ;  re,  again,  back,  and  volvo,  volii- 
iiis,  to  roll ;  It.  rivoltare ;  Fr.  revolter.l  [i.  re- 
volted ;  pp.  revolting,  revolted.]  To  fall 
off  or  turn  back  ;  to  turn  back  or  away  from 
obedience  or  allegiance  ;  to  renounce  allegiance  ; 
to  rebel;  to  desert;  to  forsake. 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt^ 

Our  people  quarrel  witli  obedience.  Shak. 

All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to  him.  Shak. 

4I®=  "  This  word  has  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick, 

Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  for  that  pronunciation 

which  rhymes  it  with  malt ;  but  that  which  rhymes 

it  with  bolt,  jolt,  &.C.,  has  the  authority  of  Mr.  El- 

phinston,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  and  W. 

Johnston,  a  clear  analogy,  and.  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 

the  best  usage,  on  its  side."     iValker. 

[[R^l-VOLT',  or  RE- VOLT',  V.  w.  1.  To  turn;  to 
put  to  flight ;  to  overturn.  Speiiser. 

2.  To  disgust;  to  nauseate  ;  to  shock. 

This  abominable  medley  is  made  rather  to  j-ei-o?(  young 
and  ingenuous  minds.  Burke. 

II  R^-VOLT',  or  R^-VOLT',  n.  [It.  rivoUa;  Fr. 
revolte.] 

1.  Gross  departure  from  duty  or  allegiance ; 
a  renunciation  of  allegiance  ;  an  endeavor  to 
overthrow  legitimate  authority  ;  an  insurrection ; 
a  rebellion  ;  desertion;  sedition;  defection. 

He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  tlie  enemy  as  much  en- 
feebled by  daily  revolts.  RaUiyh. 
Your  daughter  hath  made  a  gross  revolt.  Shak. 

2.  t  Arevolter.  "You  ingrate  revolts.*'  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Defection,  Insurrection,  Revo- 
lution. 

|[  Rg-VOLT'ED,  or  Rg-VOLT'^D,  p.  a.  Having 
swerved  from  duty.     *'  Revolted  multitudes." 

Milton. 

II  R^l-VOLT'l^R,  or  Rj^-VOLT'^R,  n.  One  who  re- 
volts. Milton. 

II  R5-V0LT'ING,  p.  a.    1.  Renouncing  allegiance. 


2.  Repelling ;  shocking ;  nauseating ;  dis- 
gusting ;  as,  "  A  revolting  sight." 

REV'O-LU-BLE,  a.  [L,  revolicbilis.]  That  may 
revolve ;  rotatory.  Cotgrave. 

REV'0-LUTE,  a.  {Zool.  8c  Bot.)  Rolled  outwards 
or  backwards.  Brande.     Gray. 

REV-0-LU'TION,  n.  [L.  revoliitio ;  It.  revolu- 
zione ;  Sp.  revoliicion  ;  Fr.  recolutio7i.] 

1.  Act  of  revolving ;  circular  motion  on  an 
axis  ;  rotation ;  as,  "  The  revolution  of  a  wheel." 

2.  The  course  or  the  motion  of  a  body  round 
a  centre ;  motion  or  course  of  any  thing  which 
returns  to  the  same  point  or  state.        Herschel. 

3.  The  passage  of  time,  or  a  space  of  time, 
measured  by  some  revolution  ;  periodicity. 

The  Persian  wept  over  his  army,  that  witliin  the  rei'olu- 
tion  of  a  single  age  not  a  man  would  be  left  alive.  Wake. 

4.  Motion  backwards.  Milton. 

5.  {Astron.)  The  motion  or  course  of  a  heav- 
enly body  from  any  point  in  its  orbit  round  a 
central  body,  till  it  returns  to  the  same  point: 

—  the  interval  of  time  or  period  between  two 
consecutive  returns  of  a  heavenly  body  to  the 
same  point  in  its  orbit :  — the  motion  of  rota- 
tion of  any  heavenly  body  about  its  axis  :  —  the 
period  of  one  complete  rotation  of  any  heavenly 
body  about  its  axis,  constituting  its  day.  Hutton. 

6.  {Geom.)  The  motion  of  a  line  about  a  fixed 
point  or  centre,  or  of  one  straight  line  about 
another,  called  the  axis,  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  point  of  the  moving  line  generates  a  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  whose  plane  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis.  The  surface  generated  is 
called  a  surface  of  revolution. 

JS^-  The  revolution  of  a  given  line  about  a  fixed 
centre  generates  a  circle ;  that  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle about  one  side,  as  an  axis,  generates  a  cove; 
and  that  of  a  semicircle  about  its  diameter  generates 
a  sphere  or  globe.     Mutton. 

7-  (Politics.)  An  extensive  change  in  the 
political  constitution  of  a  country  accomplished 
in  a  short  time,  whether  by  legal  or  by  illegal 
means.  Braiide. 

J3^  The  term  revolution,  in  English  history,  is  ap- 
plied, by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  change  which  took 
place  in  the  English  government  in  tlie  year  J688,  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  great  era  of  English  liberty, 

—  when  William  III.  and  Mary  acceded  to  the  throne 
on  the  forced  abdication  of  James  II.  —  In  tlie  United 
States  of  America,  the  term  rerohttion  is  applied  to 
the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  Great  Britain,  or 
to  the  war  wliich  effected  tliat  separation,  and  wliich 
began  in  1775.  —  In  French  histoiy,  the  ciiarge  which 
was  commenced  in  1769,  and  terminated  in  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.,  January  93, 1793,  is  sjiecifically  known 
as  the  French  revolution.  The  subsequent  French 
revolutions  are  usually  indicated  by  their  respective 
dates,  as  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  revolution  of  1848, 
&;c. 

Syn.  —  A  revolution,  in  politics,  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  rebellion  or  revolt  against  the  established  or 
existing  government.  —  The  teim  rerohttion  is  applied 
in  astronomy  to  the  motion  of  a  detached  body  round 
another,  as  that  of  a  planet  round  tJie  sim  ;  but  the 
motion  of  connected  particles  of  matter  round  an  axis, 
such  as  the  diurnal  revolution  of  a  planet,  is  more 
usually  called  rotation.    P.  Cyc. 

REV-O-LU'TION-A-Ry,  a.  [Fr.  revolutionnaire.] 
Rebting  to,  originating  in,  promoting,  or  favor- 
ing, a  revolution  in  government.     Bp.  Horsley. 

REV-0-LU'TION-?R,  n.     A  revolutionist.   Crabh. 

REV-0-LU'T10N-i§M,  n.     A  state  of  revolution  : 

—  revolutionary  principles.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

REV-0-LU'TION-IST,  n.    One  who  takes  part  in, 

or  who  favors,  a  revolution  in  government.^wr^e. 

REV-0-LU'TION-IZE,  v.  a.    \i.  REVOLrTiOKiZED  ; 

pp.  ItEVOLUTIONIZIXG,  EETOLUTIONIZED.]      To 

effect  a  revolution  or  an  entire  change  in,  as 
the  form  of  a  government ;  to  change  thorough- 
ly ;  to  reform ;  to  remodel.  Blackwood.  Ec.  Rev. 

R5-V0LVE',  v.  n.  [L.  rerolvo  ;  re,  again,  back, 
and  volvo,  to  turn  ;  (Gr.  fU.bo),  to  enwi-ap  ;  Goth. 
valvja,  to  turn  ;  Ger.  icalzen) ;  It.  rivoliere ;  Sp. 
revolver.']  \i.  revolved  ;  ,pp.  revolving,  re- 
volved.] 

1.  To  perform  a  revolution ;  to  roll  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  to  turn  round ;  to  rotate  ;  to  wheel. 

Xhey  do  not  revolve  about  any  common  centre.       Cheune. 

2.  To  fall  back ;  to  fall  in  course  ;  to  return. 

On  the  desertion  of  an  appeal,  the  jurisdiction  does,  ipso 
jwe,  revolve  to  the  judge  a  quo.  Ayliffe. 

R^I-VOLVE',  V.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  turn  or  roll 
round ;  to  circulate. 
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Tlien  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines, 

liiivolved  on  heaven's  great  axle.  Milton. 

2.  To  consider;  to  reflect  on;  to  meditate  on. 

Ere  he  to  gentle  sleep  his  eyes  will  lay, 

His  thoughts  ravolve  the  actions  of  tlie  day.    Beaumont. 

R?-V6lV'^N-CY,  n.  The  act  of  revolving,  or  the 
state  of  a  revolving  body. 

Its  o\vn  revolvency  upholds  the  world,  Cowper. 

R^-V6lv'?R,  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
volves. 

2.  A  kind  of  pistol  the  barrel  of  which  re- 
volves. CoU. 

RE-V"6m'|T,  v.  lb.    [Fr.  revomir.l  To  vomit  again. 

R^J-VUL'SIpN  (re-vul'shun),  7i.  [L.  revuhio  ; 
revello,  reoulsus,  to  pluck  or  pull  back ;  re, 
again,  back,  and  vello,  vulsus,  to  pluck  ;  It.  ri~ 
viilsione;  Sp,  revulsion  \  Fr.  rkndsion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  revelling  or  drawing  back;  act 
of  taking  away  ;  a  withdrawing  ;  a  removal. 

The  revulsion  of  capital  from  other  trades,  of  which  the 
return^  are  more  frequent.  A.  Smith. 

2.  {Med.)  The  act  of  turning  the  principle  of 
a  disease  from  the  organ  in  which  it  seems  to 
have  taken  its  seat.  DiLnglison. 

R^-VUL'SIVE,  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  revulsivo;  Fr.  remd- 
sif.l     Having  the  power  of  revulsion.       Bailey. 

R^l-vtJL'SlVE,  n.  1.  That  which  has  the  power 
of  subducting  or  withdrawing. 

The  most  powerful  rentUive  of  his  danger.        Dec.  of  Pietj/. 

2.  {Med.)  A  remedy  which  produces  a  revul- 
sion. Dungllson. 

t  REW  (ro),  n.     A  row  ;  a  rank.  Spe7iser, 

RE- WAKE',  V.  It.  &  n.  To  wake  again.  Richardson. 

R^-WARD',  V.  a.  [From  the  Old  Fr.  rewerdon, 
i.  e.  reguej'don ;  rewerdotiement,  recompense. 
Roquefort. —  Regiierdon  is  from  regarder,  which 
comes  from  the  It.  rlguardare,  formed  from  the 
particle  re,  used  intensively,  s.nd  guardare  (A.  S. 
loeardian,  to  guard;  Ger.  2oarten,  to  attend  to), 
to  look  after,  to  guard.     Landais.'\ 

1.  To  give  in  return  ;  to  give  in  exchange. 

Thou  hn?t  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  have  reioarded 
thee  evil.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  17. 

2.  To  repay ;  to  recompense ;  to  requite ; 
—  generally  used  in  a  good  sense,  i.  e.  to  rec- 
ompense for  something  good. 

Tlie  Supreme  Being  rewards  the  just,  and  punishes  the 
unjust.  Broonte. 

The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with 
his  angels;  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  accordins  to 
his  works.  Matt.  xvL  27. 

R^-WARD',  n.  1.  A  gift  in  token  of  approved 
merit ;  recompense  given  for  good  performed ; 
compensation  ;  remuneration  ;  requital. 

JieivanfB  and  punishments  do  always  presuppose  some- 
thing willingly  done,  well  or  ill:  without  which  respect, 
though  we  may  sometimes  receive  good,  yet  then  it  is  only  a 
benefit,  and  not  a  reward.  Hooker. 

2.  Punishment  or  recompense  of  evil ;  de- 
sert ;  retribution. 

Only  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and  see  the  reward 
of  the  wicked.  Ps.  xci.  8. 

3.  (Law.)  Compensation  or  remuneration  for 
services  : — a  sum  of  money  paid  or  taken  for 
doing  or  forbearing  to  do  some  act.  Burrill. 

Syii. —  See  Compensation,  Desert,  Retri- 
bution. 

Rfj-WARD'A-BLE,  t*.  That  may  be  rewarded; 
worthy  of  reward.  Hooker. 

R^-WARD'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  "Worthiness  of  re- 
ward. Goodman. 

Rg-WARD'A-BLY",  ad.     In  a  rewardable  manner. 

R^I-WARD'^R,  ■ft'.     One  who  rewards.  Shale, 

R^-WArD'FUL,  a.  Bestowing  reward;  recom- 
pensing.    ^'  Reioardful  toil."     [r.]       Thomson. 

R;p-WARD'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  rewards  ;  rec- 
ompense; reward.  Hall. 

Rg-WARD'LIESS,  a.     Having  no  reward.    Pollok, 

REW'^T  (ru'et),  n.  The  lock  of  a  gun.  [r.]  Scott. 

RE-WORD'  (re-wurd'),  v.  u.  To  repeat  in  the 
same  words.  Shah. 

RE-WRITE',  V.  a.     To  write  anew.  Yotmg. 

REY'NARD  ("rgn'grd  or  ra'ii^rd),  n.      The  name  of 

a  fox 'in  fable.  —  See  Renard.       Wm.  Caxton. 

/f^  Reynard.,  which  with  us  is  a  duplicate  for  fox, 

while  in  "the  French  renard  has  quite  excluded  the 


older  volpilsj  was  originally  not  the  name  of  a  kind, 
but  the  proper  name  of  the  fox  hero,  tlie  vulpine 
Ulygaes,  in  that  famous  beast-epic  of  the  middle  ages, 
Reineke  Fuchs,  the  immense  popularity  of  which  we 
{gather  from  many  evidences.    Trench. 

RHA-BAR'BA-RATE  (r&-bar'b'9-r?it),  a.  [Low  L. 
rhabarbarum,  rhubarb.]  Impregnated  or  tinc- 
tured with  rhubarb.  Floyer. 

RHA-BAR'BA-RINE  (r?-bar'b?i-rin),  n.  {Chem.) 
a'  name  formerly  given  to  the  yellow  acid  of 
rhubarb,  now  called  chrysophanic  acid.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  golden-yellow  crystals,  and  with  alco- 
holic solutions  of  potash  and  ammonia,  yields  a 
splendid  red  color.    '  Gregory. 

RHAB-DOL'O-gJY  (r?b-d61'o-je),  n.  [Gr.  It&^&oq,  a 
rod,  a  stick,  and  Ariyof,  a  discourse.]  A  method 
of  performing  multiplication  and  division  by 
means  of  Napier's  rods  or  Napier's  bones.  —  See 
Rabpology.  Wright. 

RHAB'DO-MAN-CY  (riib'do-man-se),  n.  [Gr.  j)&ii- 
6os,  a  rod,  a  wand,  and  ixavreia,  divination.]  Div- 
ination by  means  of  a  wand  or  rod. 

Of  peculiar  rhabdomancu  is  that  which  is  used  in  univer- 
sal discoveries  with  a  forked  hazel.  JSrowne. 

RHA'jCHlS,n.  {Bot.)  Rachis.— SeeRACHis.  Gray. 

RHAm'NUS,  n..  [Gr.  pdnvos;  1j.  rhamnos.  —  From 
Celt,  ratn,  branching.  Loudon.']  A  widely-dif- 
fused genus  of  plants,  one  species  of  which, 
Rhamnus  catharticus  (called  Spina  cervina), 
has  smooth,  ribbed,  bright  green  leaves,  yel- 
lowish-green flowers,  and  berries,  which  are 
used  in  the  arts,  and  sometimes  in  medicine, 
and  are  about  the  size  of  a  pepper-corn,  black 
externally,  but  within  of  a  deep  violet,  the  pulp 
enclosing  three  or  four  seeds.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RH^M-PhJs  '  TI-D.Mj  n.  pi.  [Gr.  id^u^os,  a  beak.] 
{drnith.)  A  family  of  birds  of  the  order  Sca^i- 
sores,  including  the  sub-family  RhamphastuKB ; 
toucans.  Gray. 

RHAM-PH^S-TI ' J^M,  n. 
pi.  {Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of  the 
order  Scansores  and 
family  Rkaniphastidts ; 

toucans.  Gray.   ^         Rhamphastos  tucanus. 

RHA'PH^  (ra'fe),  7i.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Raphe.  Grcyj 

RHAPH'I-DE?  (raf'e-dez),  ?t.  {Bot.)  Raphides.  — 
See  Raphidep.  G7-ay. 

RHA-PON'TI-CINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  tasteless,  ino- 
dorous substance,  obtained,  in  the  form  of  yel- 
low scales,  from  the  Rheum  rhaponticum.  Turner. 

fRHAF'SO-D^R  (rap'so-der),  n.  One  who  com- 
poses rhapsodies  ;  a  rhapsodist.      Shaftesbury. 

RHAP-SOD'tC  (r^p-sod'ik),-  }  ^,     [Gr.  ^ai^y- 

RHAP-SOD'I-CAL  (rgp-sod'e-k?!),  S  (5(*r(55.]  Belong- 
ing to,  or  befitting,  a  rhapsodist ;  partaking  of 
rhapsody  ;  unconnected  rambling.  *'  Rhapsodi- 
cal stories."  Dean  Martin. 
RHAP-S6D'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
rhapsody.                  "  Hawkins. 

RHAP'SO-DIST  (rSp'so-dist),  n.  1.  One  who  writes, 
or  one  who  recites  or  sings,  rhapsodies  or  ex- 
tempore verses.  Tyers. 

2.  One  who  writes  without  regular  depend- 
ence of  one  part  upon  another.  Watts. 

3.  One  of  a  class  of  persons  who  are  said  to 
have  flourished  in  the  age  of  Homer,  whose  oc- 
cupation it  was  to  compose,  or  to  commit  to 
memory,  poems,  which  they  recited  for  the 
amusement  of  their  auditors.  Brande. 


RHAP'SO-DIZE  (rap'so-dlz),  v.  n. 
sodies ;  to  act  as  a  rhapsodist. 


To  recite  rhap- 
Athen(Bum. 


RHAP'SO-DY  (rap'so-de),  n.  [Gr.  ^a4,tp^ia,  ^rfjrrw, 
to  stitch  together,  and  oy^'i,  a  song ;  L.  rhapso- 
dia  ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  rapsodia;  Fr.  rhapsodic.] 

1.  Anciently,  a  portion  of  an  epic  poem,  fit 
for  recitation  at  one  time,  as  a  book  of  the  Iliad 
or  the  Odyssey.  Bentley. 

2.  In  modern  usa^e,  a  collection  of  passages, 
thoughts,  or  authorities,  composing  a  new  piece, 
but  without  necessary  dependence  or  natural 
connection ;  a  number  of  parts,  joined  together, 
not  necessarily  dependent  on  each  other ;  a  long, 
rambling  composition  or  story.  Locke. 

RHAT'A-NY,  n.  The  root  of  the  Krameria  trian- 
dria,  a  plant  native  of  Peru  ;  — used  as  a  pow- 


erful and  pure  astringent  in  cases  of  hemor- 
rhage and  chronic  mucous  discharges,  and  as  a 
dentifrice.  —  Written  also  ratanhy.  Baird, 

RHE'A  (re'?),  n,  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  Strtithionidee ;  the  American  ostrich. 

Baird. 

RHEIN'-BER-RY  (ran'ber-re),  n.  {Bot.)  Buck- 
thorn ;  Rhamnus  catharticus.  Jo?inson. 

RHE'(NE  (re'in),  n.  {Chem.)  A  yellow  coloring 
substance  procured  from  the  root  of  the  com- 
mon rhubarb,  and  also  from  one  of  the  lichens, 
Farmelia  parietina,  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  hot 
alcohol,  from  which  solutions  it  may  by  ob- 
tained in  crystals  of  a  golden-yellow,  metallic 
lustre  ;  —  called  also  chrysophanic  acid.  Miller. 

RHEN'ISH,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  the  Rhine. 

RHEN'ISH  (rgn'ish),  n.  Wine  from  the  vine- 
yards on  or  near  the  Rhine.  Shak. 

RH^-OM'^-T^R,  n.     See  Reometer. 

RH^-OM'^-TRY  (re-5m'e-tre),  n.  [Gr.  ^jfw,toflow, 
and  ^fr(3ov,  a  measure.]  (Math.)  The  diff"eren- 
tial  and  integral  calculus  ;  fluxions.       R.  Park. 

RHE'O-TROPE,  n.     See  Reotrope. 

RHE'T|-AN  (re'she-gn),  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  to 
the  ancient  Rhseti,  or  to  their  country,  Rha?tia, 
lying  between  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  Dan- 
ube. P.  Cyc. 

RHE'TOR  (re'tbr),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  prirmp.']  A 
rhetorician.  Butler. 

RHET'O-RIC  (r6t'9-rik),  ».  [Gr. /IjjropiKi? ;  'L.  rhe- 
torica ;  It.  §  Sp.  retorica  ;  Fr.  rhetoiique.]  In 
the  widest  sense,  in  which  the  word  Is  occasion- 
ally used  by  modern  writers,  the  art  of  prose 
composition  generally ;  philological  criticism :  — 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  art  of  oratory,  or 
the  art  of  addressing  public  assemblies  ;  ora- 
tory;  eloquence: — in  an  intemiediate  sense, 
the  art  of  argumentative  composition.    Brande. 

Without  attempting  a  formal  definition  of  the  word,  I  am 
inclined  to  consider  rlietnric,  when  reduced  to  a  ej'stem  in 
books,  as  a  hod|y  of  rules  derived  from  experience  and  obser- 
vation, extending  to  all  communication  by  language,  and 
designed  to  make  it  efficient.  E.  1.  Channing. 

Syn.  —  See  Eloquence. 
RH5;-T6r'I-CAL   (re-t6r'e-k?l),  a.     [Gr.  litjropiKdg  ; 
L.  rhetoHcus  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  retoHco!]     Pertaining 
to  rhetoric;  oratorical;  persuasive;  flgurative. 

RH^l-TOR'r-CAL-LY  (re-tor'e-k&l-le),  ad.  In  a 
rhetorical  manner ;  like  an  orator  ;  figuratively. 

RHe-TOR'l-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
rhetorical.  Ash. 


[Low  L.  rhetoricor.] 
Waterland. 


fRHe-TOR'l-CATE,    % 
To  play  the  orator. 

t  RH5;-t6r-J-CA'TION,  n.  Rhetorical  amplifica- 
tion. Waterla7id. 

RHET-0-RI"CIAN  (r6t-o-rish'9n),  9i.  [Fr.  rheto- 
ricien.'] 

1.  One  who  was  versed  in,  or  one  who  teach- 
es, the  art  of  rhetoric. 

The  art  of  the  rlietorician,  like  that  of  the  philosopher,  ia 
analytical;  the  art  of  the  orator  is  synthetical.  I)r.  Campbell. 

2.  An  orator.  [Less  proper.]  Dryden. 
tRHET-0-RI"CIAN,  tt.  Rhetorical.  Blackmore, 
tRHET'0-RIZE,??.n.  To  act  the  orator.  Cotgrare. 
RHET'O-RIZE  (ret'o-riz),  v,  a.     To  represent  by  a 

figure  of  oratory,     [r.]  MiUo7i. 

RHElj'M  (nim),  n.  [Gr.  ^ivfia;  pio},  to  flow;  L. 
rheuma;  It.  &;  Sp.  reuma\  Fr.  rhume.]  {Med.] 
Any  thin,  watery  discharge  from  the  mucous 
membranes  or  skin,  as  the  thin  discharge  from 
the  air  passages,  arising  from  cold.   Dunglison. 

RHE'UM,n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  containing 
several  species,  one  of  which  furnishes  the  me- 
dicinal root  called  rhubarb  ;  —  so  called  from 
Rha,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Volga,  on  the 
borders  of  which  it  grows.  Loudon. 

RHEt^-MAT'lC  (ru-mSit'}k),  a.  [Gr.  ^evixaTiKtU,  sub- 
ject to  a  discharge  ;  /fP^rt,  rheum  ;  It.  §  Sp.  reu- 
matico  ;  Fr.  rhumatic,'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  rheumatism.  Dunglison^ 

2.  t  Choleric  ;  splenetic.  '  Shak. 
RHeO'MA-TI^M  (ru'm^-Tizm),  n.    [Gr.  pEVfianafidg, 

liability  to  rheum  ;  ^{Vpa,  rheum  ;  fcw,  to  flow  ; 
L.  rheumatismuSy  rheum  ;  It.  S;  Sp.  rcumatismo  ; 
Fr.  rhumatisme.]      (Med.)   A  kind  of  painful, 
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shifting  inflammation,  sometimes  seated  in  the 
muscles,  Eometimes  in  the  parts  surrounding 
the  joints,  and  at  others  within  them.  Dunylisoiu 

RHEO'IVHC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
from  the  stalks  of  rhubarb.  Hamilton. 

RHEU'MY  (rii'me),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected 
by,  rheum.     ^^  Rheumy  eyes."  Dryden, 

RHIME,  n.     See  Rhyme.  Todd. 

RHI-JN'lJsr'  THUS,  n.  [Gr.  Jiiv,  a  nose,  and  .Jj/Oo?,  a 
flower.]  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants  having  their 
ringent  corolla  compressed  at  the  upper  lip  so 
as  to  resemble  the  snout  of  an  animal  j  yellow- 
rattle.  Loudon. 

RHI'NO,  n.  [Scot,  rino.']   A  cant  word  for  money. 

Turn  your  possessions  here  to  ready  rliino.  Rowe. 

RHI-NO-CE'R|-AL,  u,.    Bhinocerical.         Wright. 


Relating  to  the  rhinoce- 
Addison. 


Rhinoceros  Indicus. 


RHI-NO-CER'I-CAL,  «. 
ros  ;  rhinoceriai. 

RHI-NOg'5-ROS  (ri- 
nSs'e-ros),  n.  [Gr, 
^icdKfpwf  ;  /j'SjOr  fiiv, 
the  nose,  and  «f- 
paj ,  a  horn  ;  L.  rhi- 
noceros.'] {ZoOl.) 
A  pachydermatous 
animal  allied  to 
the  elephant,  the 
hippopotamus, and 
the  tapir,  and  next  to  the  elephant  the  most 
powerful  of  quadrupeds. 

jj^  The  rhinoceros  is  a  large,  uncouth-lookiiiji 
animal,  and  inhabits  tlie  liotter  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  principal  species  are  the  Indian  rhi- 
noceros (Rhinoceros  Indicus^  Rhinoceros  unicornis),  tlie 
Javanese  rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  Javanus),  the  rhi- 
noceros of  Sumatra  (Rhinoceros  Snmatrensis),  and  the 
African  or  two-iiorned  rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  Africa- 
nus,  or  Rhinoceros  hicornis).  TIio  latter,  lilco  the 
rhinoceros  of  Sumatra,  has  two  horns,  and  differs 
from  the  Indian  species  in  having  the  skin  smoorlier, 
and  in  being  destitute  of  tlie  armor-like  folds  on  the 
shoulders,  neck,  &c.,  and  having  instead  of  them 
merely  wrinkles.    Baird. 

RHI-NO^'g-ROS-BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird,  na- 
tive of  Java,  about  the  size  of  a  turkey,  of  a 
blue-black  color,  and  having  a  large  horny  ap- 
pendage at  the  base  of  the  bill,  in  the  form  of  a 
reverted  horn ;  rhinoceros  hornbill ;  JBuceros 
rhinoceros.  —  See  Hoiinbill.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RHl-NO-PLAS'TlC,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  rhino- 
plasty. Dunglison. 

RHI'NO-PLAS-T^,  n.  [Gr.  f>iv,  J)iv6s,  the  nose,  and 
ttAqo-jw,  to  form.]  (Aferf.)  The  operation  of 
forming  a  new  nose.  It  consists  in  bringing 
down  a  portion  of  flesh  from  the  forehead,  and 
causing  it  to  adhere  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
remains  of  the  nose.  Med.  Jour. 

RHI-PIP'TE-RA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ^iirig,  a  fan,  and  irr^pdv, 
a  wing.  (Efnt.)  An  order  of  insects  called 
Strepsi  otera.  —  See  Strepsipteha..     Eng.  Cyc. 

RHI-PIP'Te-RAN,  n.  {Ent.)  One  of  the  Rhipip- 
tera.  Brande. 

RHI-ZO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  pi^dina,  that  which  has  taken 
root;  pt^6<o,to  plant.]  {Bat.)  A  creeping  stem 
or  branch  growing  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
soil  or  partly  covered  by  it ;  a  rootstock.    Gray. 

RHI  zg-MOR' PH4,n.  [Gr. /5(^a,  a  root,  and^op^v, 
form.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  of  Fungi,  having  altogether 
the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  rootlets,  found  in 
damp  cellars,  old  walls,  mines,  and  other  sub- 
terranean places,  where  they  sometimes  acquire 
a  phosphorescent  state.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RHt-ZOPH'A-GOtJS,  a.  [Gr.  ^/^a,  a  root,  and  0dyw, 
to  eat.]     (ZoOL)  Feeding  upon  roots.      Wright. 

RTli-ZOPH'O'R^,  n.  [Gr.  /S/^a,  aroot,  and  0^pw,  to 
bear,  in  allusion  to  the  germination  of  the  seed 
while  still  borne  on  the  mother  plant.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  tropical  plants  which  root  and  vege- 
tate in  the  mud,  sending  down  roots  from  the 
branches  and  forming  dense  thickets  down  to 
lovv-water  mark,  and  covering  immense  tracts 
of  coasts  ;  the  common  mangrove.        Lindley. 

RH6'D|-AN  (ro'de-?n),  a.  Relating  to  Rhodes,  a 
celebrated  island  of  the  Archipelago.     Bouvier. 

RtlO'Dl-tJM,  n.  A  very  hard,  white,  brittle,  heavy 
metal,  extracted  froip  the  ore  of  platinum,  of 
which  it  forms  about  one  half  per  cent.  "When 
pure,  it  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  iridium,  is  the  least  fusible  of  the 
metals.  Miller, 

j^^  The  only  use  to  which  rhodium  has  hitherto 
been  applied  is  the  formation  of  nibs  for  metallic  pens, 
for  which  it  is  well  Utted,  from  its  extreme  hardness 
andunalterability.     Milter. 

RHOD'I-ZITE  (rod'e-zit),  n.  [Gr.  /jo5(^w,  to  tinge 
of  a  rose  color.]  {Mm.)  A  mineral  found  in  mi- 
nute crystals  on  red  tourmalines  from  Siberia  ; 
—  supposed  to  be  a  lime  boracite,  and  so  named 
in  allusion  to  the  red  tinge  which  it  communi- 
cates to  flame.  Dana. 

RHO-Dp-DEN'DRON,  or  RH6D-0-DEN'DRON  [rQd- 
o-den'drnn,  Ja.  R. ;  r6-d9-d6n'dron,  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr. 
Wb.],  71.  [Gr.  ^65o6£v6'pov,  rose-tree;  l)66ov,  the 
rose,  and  bivbpov,  a  tree.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  found  both  in  the  new 
and  the  old  world,  and  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  evergreen  leaves,  and  their  fine, 
large,  brilliant  flowers.  Baird. 

RHOD-O-MON-TADE',  n.     See  RODOMONTADE. 

[|  RH6mB,  or  RHOMB  [riimb,  W.  P.  J.  F.  ;  romb, 
S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.'],  n.  [Gr.  pof^Pog,  a  rhombus  ; 
L.  rhombus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  rombo  ;  Fr.  rhombe.] 

1.  {Geom.)  An  oblique-angled  parallelogram 
whose  sides  are  all  equal ;  a  quadrilateral  which 
has  its  sides  all  equal,  two  of  its  opposite  an- 
gles acute,  and  the  other  two  obtuse  ;  rhombus  ; 
lozenge.  Powell. 

2.  {Crystallography.)  A  solid  bounded  by 
six  equal  and  similar  rhombuses,  as  the  primi- 
tive form  of  Iceland  crystal.  Brewster. 

FresnePs rhomb,  (Opt.)  an  oblique  par- 
allelepiped of  crown  glass  whose  in- 
dex of  refraction  is  1.51,  and  its  acute 
angles  each  54^  degrees,  acting  on  light 
as  follows:  —  a  ray  of  polarized  light, 
incident  perpendicularly  upon  one  end 
of  the  rhomb  so  placed  that  the  plane  of 
reflection  shall  be  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  45'^  to  that  of  polarization,  will,  af- 
ter suffering  two  total  reflections,  emerge 
perpendicularly  at  the  other  end,  circu- 
larly polarized  ;  and,  on  being  trans- 
mitted in  like  manner  through  a  second 
Fresnel's  rhomb,  will  again  become 
plane-polarized.  Powell. 

|[RHOM'BIC  (rum'bjk  or  rom'bik),  a.  Noting 
surfaces  or  planes  which  are  rhombuses  :  —  not- 
ing solids  bounded  by  six  planes,  some  or  all  of 
whose  faces  are  rhombuses.       Dana.    Brooke. 

II  rh6m-bo-he'dral, 

bohedron. 
II  Rh6M-BO-HE'DRON,  n.     {Geom.  &  Crystallog- 
raphy.)   A  polyhedron  bounded   by  six   equal 
rhombuses  ;  rhomb  ;  rhomboid. 

4JS^  The  rhombohedron,  or  rhomb,  differs  from  the 
cube  in  having  all  its  solid  angles  forined  by  acute  or 
by  obtuse  angles,  while  the  solid  angles  of  the  cube 
are  formed  by  right  angles.     Davies. 

II  RHOM'BOID,  71.     [Gr.  pd^/3of,  a  rhom-  r y 

bus,  and  ilhos,  form.]  \  \ 

1.  {Geom.)  An  oblique-angled  paral- 
lelogram whose  adjacent  sides  are  unequal. 

Hutton. 

2.  {C7'ystallography.)  A  solid  contained  with- 
in six  equal  and  similar  rhombic  planes,  and 
having  two  of  its  solid  angles  (called  summits), 
and  only  two,  composed  each  of  three  equal 
plane  angles  ;  — rhomb.  Brooke. 

Iceland  spar  occurs  in  rhomboidal  masses,  and  is  always 
reducible  b5'  natural  cleavage  into  exact  rfiomtioids,  having 
their  faces  equal  and  similar  rhombs.  Powell. 

II  RHOM-BOID',  a.     Rhomboidal.  Weight. 

Rhomboid  muscle,  (.Snat.)  a  muscle  of  a  rhomboidal 

shape  situated    at  the  posterior   inferior   part  of  the 

neck,  and  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  back.      Wright. 

II  RHOM-BOID'AL,  a.  {Crystallography.)  1.  Re- 
sembling a  rhomb ;  noting  surfaces  or  planes 
which  are  rhombuses.  Brooke. 

A  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar,  a  solid  bounded  by  six  equal 
and  similar  r/iomftoic/ai  surfaces.  Brewster. 

2.  Noting  surfaces  or  planes  \vhich  are  rhom- 
boids, or  solids  bounded  by  six  planes,  whose 
bases  are  rhomboids  ;  as,  "  A  right  rho?nboidal 
prism."  Dana. 

3.  Noting  solids  bounded  wholly  or  in  part  by 
rhombuses.  Brooke. 

RHOM-BOX'DE§,  n.     A  rhomboid.  Milton. 

II  RHOMB'-SOL-ID,  n.  {Geom.)  A  solid  consist- 
ing of  two  equal  andright  cones  joined  together 
at  their  bases.  Hutton. 


Relating  to  a  rhom- 
Ed.  Rev. 
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II  RH6mb'-SPAR,  n.  {Mi7i.)  A  mineral  consist- 
ing of  carbonate  of  magnesia ;  njagnesite.  Da7ia. 

RHOM'BUS   (rom'bus),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  rhombi  ;  Eng. 
iiHOMBUSES.    [L.]    {Geom.)  A  qua^ilat- 
eral  having  all  its  sides  equal,  its  oppo- 
site   sides   parallel,    and   its   angles   not  I 
right  angles ;  an  equilateral,  oblique-an-  | 
gled  parallelogram.  havies. 

RHC'BARB  (rfi'barb),  n.  [Gr.  fia,  the  root  of  a 
species  of  Rheum  (the  Rheum  rhubarum  of  Lin- 
neeus,  or  Rheum  rhapontieum  of  Geibour),  from 
'Pa,  Rha,  a  name  of  the  Volga,  a  river  of  Pon- 
tus  ;  It.  rabarbico  ;  Sp.  7'uibarbo  ;  Fr.  rhubai'be. 

—  Arab,  rawund ;  Pex.r/iubar.]  {Bot.)  A  name 
applied  to  the  plants  of  the  genus  Rheujn,  and 
also  to  the  root  of  certain  species  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  to  the  stalk  of  some  species  used  for 
food. 

jgSr  Some  species  of  rhubarb,  especially  Rheum  rha- 
ponticum,  or  pie-rhubarb,  are  cultivated  for  the  leaf- 
stalks, which,  when  green,  are  used  for  pies,  tarts, 
&.C.,  and  others  for  the  roots,  which  are  extensively 
used  in  medicine.  All  the  rhubarb  of  commerce, 
known  as  Turkey  or  Russian,  and  East  Indian  or  Chi- 
nese, grows  on  the  declivities  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains extending  from  the  Chinese  town  Sini  to  the 
Lake  Kokonor,  near  Thibet.    Loudon.    Eng.  Cyc. 

RHU-BAR'BA-RTne,  n.     Rhabarbarine.       Smart. 

RHtJ'BARB-y,  a.     Relating  to  rhubarb.       Butler. 

RHUMB  (riimb),  n.  {Navigation.)  A  vertical  cir- 
cle which  makes  an  angle  with  the  meridian  at 
any  given  place ;  the  intersection  of  such  a 
circle  with  the  horizon :  —  the  track  of  a  ship 
sailing  constantly  toward  the  same  point  of  the 
compass  ;  a  rhumb-line.  Hutton.     Davies. 

Jd^  Mariners  disttnguisli  the  rhumbs  by  the  same 
names  as  the  points  of  the  compass  and  the  winds.  - 
Jingle  of  the  rhumb,  the  angle  at  which  the  rhumb 
cuts  the  meridian. —  Complement  of  the  rhumb,  the 
angle  which  the  rimmb  makes  with  the  prime  ver- 
tical. Davies. 

RHUMB '-LINE,  n.  {Navigation.)  A  line  pro- 
longed from  any  point  of  the  compass  in  a 
nautical  chart  except  the  four  cardinal  points  : 

—  the  line  or  course  which  a  ship  describes 
when  sailing  constantly  toward  the  same  point 
of  the  compass.  Hutton. 

j8®=-  The  rhumb-line,  which  is  also  called  the  loxo- 
dromic  curve,  cuts  all  the  meridians,  which  it  crosses, 
at  the  same  angle,  and  forms  a  kind  of  spiral  that  ap- 
proaches nearer  and  nearer  to  tlie  pole,  and  reaches  it 
only  after  an  infinite  number  of  turns.     Davies. 

RHUS  (rus),  71.  [L.,  from  Gr.  poug.]  {Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  ;  the  sumach.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

RHYME  (rim),  n.  [A.  S.  rim,  geri?n,  a  number, 
reckoning;  Frs.  rime  ;  Dut.  rym,  rhyme  ;  Ger. 
reim;  Dan.  riim  ;  Sw.  ?7m.  —  It.,  Sp.,  §  Port. 
rima ;  Fr.  7'ime.  —  Skinner  refers  the  word  to 
Gr.  l^vOfiogy  rhythm ;  but  Wachter,  Ihre,  and 
Tooke  consider  it  of  northern  origin.] 

1.  The  correspondence  of  the  sound  of  the 
last  word  or  syllable  of  one  verse  or  line  to  the 
sound  of  the  last  word  or  syllable  of  another. 

je®=  In  English  versification,  rhyme  is,  next  to  ac- 
cent, the  most  important  element.  Rhymes  may  con- 
sist of  single  syllables,  as  told,  bold  ;  of  two  syllables, 
as  water,  daughter;  of  Three,  as  cheerily,  wearily. 
Latham.  —  While,  from  the  irregularity  of  our  spell- 
ing, many  syllables  rhyme  with  each  other,  although 
widely  dissimilar  in  orthography,  as  woo,  pursue, 
there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  rhymes  which  speak  to 
the  eye  and  not  to  tlie  ear,  as  wind,  find,  —  gone,  atone. 
This  is  a  license  only  rendered  admissible  by  prece- 
dent.    Brande. 

2.  Verses  or  lines  terminating  with  similar 
sotmds.     "  Songs  and  rh7jmes."  Denham. 

3.  ~A  composition  in  verse  ;  poetry ;  a  poem. 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.  Milton. 

He  knew 
Ilimself  to  slug,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme,        MiUon. 

4.  A  word  chiming  or  corresponding  in  sound 
with  another  word.  Yoimg. 

Female  rhyme,  a  rhyme  in  which  the  two  final  syl- 
lables of  each  verse  agree,  the  last  syllable  being 
short,  as  motion,  ocean.— Male  rhyme,  a  rhyme  in 
which  the  final  syllables  only  agree,  as  strain,  com- 
plain. Brande,  —  Rhyme  or  reason,  number  or  sense. 
RHYME  (aim),  V.  71,  "[A.  S.  riman,  to  number; 
Dut.  rijmen,  to  rhyme  ;  Dan.  7'ime;  Sw.  rimma. 

—  It.    rimare  ;    Sp.    rimar  ;    Fr.    7-imer.]      \i. 

E-HYMED;  pp.  RHYMIXG,  RHYMED.] 

1.  To  accord  in  sound  ;  to  be  in  rhyme. 
But  fapoted  his  notions  as  they  fell; 
And,  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well.     Dryden. 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6VE,  NOR,  SON;    Bi&LL,  BUR,  Rt^LE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  g,  soft;  0,  G,  £,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z;  :i^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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2.  To  make  rhymes  or  verses. 
Who  Thymtid  ior  hire,  and  patronized  for  pride.     Pope. 
EHYME  (rim),  v.  u.     To  put  into  rhyme.    Wilson. 
RHYME'L^SS  (rini'les),  a.     Not  having  rhyme. 
KHYM'^R  (rim'er),  ii.     A   maimer  of  rhymes;    a 
versifier;  a  rhymester. 

The  pasaion  of  love  makes  every  one  a  rhymer,  though 
not  a  poet.  Unjden. 

RHYM'f,-RY  (rim'e-re),  n.  The  art  of  rhyming  or 
of  making  rhymes.  Ec.  Rev. 

RHYME'STfR  (rim'ster),  n.  A  maker  of  rhymes  ; 

a  versifier  ;  a  rhymer.  Bp.  Hall. 

I  speak  of  those  who  are  only  rhymesters.  Dennis. 

RHYM'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  rhyme.  Clarice. 

RHYM'JST,  B.     A  rhymer;  a  rhymester.  CoiDper. 

RHYN'jCHO-lItE,  n.  [Gr.  phyvoi,  a  heak,  and  }.i- 
Oof,  a  stone.]  The  petrified  beak  of  a  bird.  Clarke. 

RHfM--  eno  -  pi'jv.a:, 
n.  pi.  [Gr.  liuYxost  ^ 
snout,  and  d4'is,  ap- 
pearance.] (  Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Anseres 
and  family  Laridcey 
or  gulls  ;  skimmers. 
Gray. 

RHYN 'CHOPS,™.  {Or- 
nith.') A  genus  of 
aquatic,  palmiped  birds  having  the  bill  and  the 
wings  very  long,  and  including,  or  confined  to, 
the  speerioater,  cut-water,  skimmer,  or  black 
slammer  {Rhynchops  nigra),  which  skirns,  while 
on  the  wing,  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  its  food ; 
—  written  also  rynchops.  Eng.  Cyc. 

II  RHYTHM  (rithm  or  ritftm)  [rithm,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  R.%  rltrim,  K.  Sm.],  n.  [Gr.  fniBi^ig;  L. 
rliythmus  ;  It.  .SJ-  Sp.  ritmo  ;  Fr.  rhythme.'] 

1.  The  measure  of  time  or  movement  by 
regularly  recurring  impulses  or  accents,  as  in 
poetry,  prose,  music,  dancing,  &c. ;  numerical 
proportion  or  harmony  ;  periodical  emphasis. 

Hhyihm  differs  from  metre,  inasmuch  as  rhythm  is  propor- 
tion applied  to  any  motion  whatever;  metre  is  proportion  ap- 
plied to  the  motion  of  words  spoken.  .  .  .  No  English  word  ex- 
presses rhythmvs  better  than  the  word  "  time."  HaiTis. 

Rhtitltm  or  cadence  is  the  simplest  combination,  tlie  lowest 
measure,  by  which  evident  order  can  be  given  to  sound  of 
either  music  or  speech.  Mitford, 

_  2.  (Med.)  The  order  or  proportion,  as  regards 
time,  between  the  different  motions  of  an  organ, 
as  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  organism  in  health  and 
disease.  Dunglison. 

II  RHYTH'MI-CAL  (rith'me-kiil),  a.  [Gr.  pvOiitK/ii  ; 
L._  rhythmicus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  ritmico  ;  Fr.  rhyth- 
mique.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  having,  rhythm.    Mason. 

2.  {Med.)  Periodical.  Dunglison. 

II  RH-fTn'Mt-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  rhythmical  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  have  rhythm.  Beck. 

II  RHYTHM'L^SS,  i«.    Without  rhythm.  CoUridge. 

II  RHYTH-MOM'p-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  pu9,i6;,  rhythm, 
and  fAfrpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  mark- 
ing time  to  movements  in  music.       Gent.  Mag. 

II  RHYTH'MUS,  n.     [L.]     Rhythm.  Harris. 

Ri'AL,  n.  [Sp.  real.]  A  coin.  —  See  Real.  Todd. 

RI'AL,  n.     An  English  gold  coin  current  in  the 

reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  in  that  of  Elizabeth. 

Under  the  former  its  value  was  ten  shillings ; 

under  the  latter  fifteen  shillings.  Brande. 

RIjSJ^T  (r6-an'),  a.  [Fr. ;  rire  (L.  Hdeo),  to  laugh.] 

Laughing  ;  exciting  laughter  or   gayety  ;  gay  ; 

smiling ;  —  applied  figuratively  to  the  zirts.Btirke. 
RIB,  n.     [A.  S.  rib,  ribb ;  Dut.  rib ;  Ger.  rippe ; 

Dan.  ribbe;  Sw.  refben;  Icel.  rif.~] 

1.  {Anat.)  One  of  the  bones  which  project  on 
each  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 

a^  In  tlie  human  body  there  are  twenty-Jbur  ribs, 
twelve  on  each  side.  Tliey  are  long,  irregular,  curved 
bones,  slightly  flattened,  situated  obliquely  at  the 
sides  of  the  chest.  Tlie  true  or  sternal  ribs  are  the  first 
seven  on  each  side,  which  are  articulated  at  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  spine,  and,  at  the  other,  by  their  carti- 
lages, to  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone.  The  false  ribs  are 
the  remaining  five  ;  the  three  upper  ones  being  united 
by  their  cartilages  to  the  cartilage  of  the  last  trne  rib  ; 
the  two  others  are  free  at  their  external  extremities, 
and  have  been  called  Jloating  ribs.     Dunglison. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  curved  timber  for  supporting 
the  plaster  of  a  vaulted  roof:—  a  moulding  on 


the  interior  of  a  vaulted  roof,  or  forming  tracery 
on  a  wall,  or  in  windows.  Weale.     Britten. 

3.  (Ship-building.)  One  of  the  timbers  of  a 
vessel  which  spring  from  the  keel.  Brande. 

4.  One  of  the  curved  parts  on  which  any  thing 
expanded  rests  for  support. 

Let  Persian  dames  the  umbrella's  ribs  display.  Gay. 

5.  A  prominence  extended  in  the  form  of  a 
line  in  cloth,  as  in  corduroy.  Craig. 

6.  Any  thing  long  and  narrow ;  a  strip.  "A 
small  rib  of  land."  Echard. 

7.  A  wife  ;  —  in  allusion  to  Eve,  who  was  made 
of  one  of  Adam's  ribs.     [Vulgar.]        Halliwell. 

8.  (Mining.)  A  pillar  of  coal  left  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  roof  of  a  mine  :  —  a  leader  or  string 
of  ore.  Ansted. 

9.  (Bot.)  The  priiicipal  piece,  or  one  of  the 
principal  pieces,  of  the  framework  of  the  leaf,  or 
any  similar  elevated  line  along  a  body.       Gray. 

RIB,  V.  a.     [i.  RIBBED  ;  pp.  eibbing  bibbed.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  ribs.  Sa?idys. 

2.  To  enclose  with  ribs.  Sliak. 

3.  To  plough  imperfectly.  Loudon. 

RIB'ALD,  ».  [It.  ribaldo;  Old  Fr.  ribauld;  Fr. 
ribaud.  —  Dut.  rabaurot.]  A  mean,  low,  brutal, 
obscene  wretch.     "  That  lewd  ribald."  Spenser. 

RIB'ALD,  a.  Mean;  low;  base;  vile;  obscene. 
The  ribald  invectives  which  occupy  the  place  of  argument. 

Jlurke. 
t  RIB'ALD-lSH,  a.  Disposed  to  ribaldry.  Bp.  Hall. 

tRiB'ALD-OfJS,  a.  Obscene  ;  ribald.  Sir  T.  More. 

tKlB'ALD-OUS-LY,  od.    With  ribaldry.    T.  More. 

tRIB'ALD-ROUS,  a.  Containing  ribaldry;  ob- 
scene ;  vile  ;  base ;  ribald.  Prynne. 

RIB'ALD-RY,  n.  Vile,  brutal,  bbseene  or  ribald 
language ;  obscenity.  Granville. 

RIB' AND,  n.    1.  A  silk  fillet ;  a  ribbon.    Chapman. 
2.  (Naval  Arch.)  A  rib-band.  Mar.  Diet. 

RIB'AND,  V.  u.     See  Ribbon.  B.  Jonson. 

RIB'AND-^ID,  p.  a.  Adorned  with  ribands  or  rib- 
bons.    "  A  n6anrferf  waistcoat."         Beau,  d^  Fl. 

tRIB'AUD-RED,  a.     Ribald;  obscene.  Shak. 

tRIB'AUD-ROtJS,  a.     Ribald ;  obscene.    Barrett. 

RIB'BAND,  7J.  A  ribbon.  —  See  Ribbon.  Spenser. 

RIB'— BAND,  n.  (Naval  Arch.)  A  long,  narrow, 
flexible  piece  of  timber  nailed  to  the  Outside  of 
the  ribs,  so  as  to  encompass  the  vessel  length- 
wise ;  —  also  written  riband,  and  ribbon.  Dana. 

RIBBED  {rTbd),is.   Having,  or  furnished  with,  ribs. 

EIB'BING,  n.  (Arch.)  The  timber-work  sustain- 
ing a  vaulted  or  coved  ceiling.  Weale. 

rIb'BLE-RAB'BLE,  n.     A  rabble  ;  a  mob.     Ash. 

RIB'BON,  n.  [Fr.  ruban, —  derived  by  Menage 
from  L.  rubens,  red.  — Referred  by  Skinner  and 
Lye  to  Eng.  band.] 

1.  A  silk  fillet ;  a  woven  strip  of  silk,  satin, 
&c.,  used  for  trimmings,  badges,  or  decorations. 

To  sigh  for  ritibons,  if  thou  art  so  silly; 

Mark  how  they  grace  Lord  Umbra,  or  Sir  EiUj.     Pope. 

2.  A-narrow,  thin  strip  of  any  thing. 

3.  (Her.)  An  ordinary  which  is  the  eighth 
part  of  a  bend.  Smart. 

.6®=-  This  word,  formerly  written  riband,  ribband,  is 
now  commonly  written  riiibov. 

RIB'BON,   V.    a.       [i.    KIBEONED  ;  pp.    KIBBONING, 

itiBBONEc]     To  furnish  or  adorn  with  ribbons. 

rIb'BON-GrAss,  n.    (Bot.)  A  species  of  Phala- 

ris,  or  canary-grass,  having  variegated  leaves ; 

Phalaris  arundinacea.  Gray, 

RIB'-GrAss,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plantain  ; 
ribwort ;  ripple-grass  ;  English  plantain  ;  Plan- 
tago  lanceohta.  -  Eng.  Cyc, 

tRIB'IBE,  n.     1.  A  rebeck.  Nares. 

2.  An  old  bawd.  Skelton. 

t  RIB'I-BLE,  n.     A  rebeck  ;  a  ribibe.        Chaucer. 

RIB'LPSS,  a.     Having  no  ribs.  Smith. 

RIB'ROAST,  (-rost),  v.  a.     \i.  BIBEOASTED ;   pp. 

3),IBI10ASTING,EIBR0ASTED.]    To  beat  soundly  ; 

to  pummel.     [A  burlesque  word.]  Butler, 

EIB'ROAST-ING,  n.     Act  of  one  who  ribroasts  :  a 

sound  beating  ;  a  cudgelling.  Coleridge. 


eIb'— StJP-PORT'fD,  a.  Supported  or  sustained 
by  ribs.  Clarke. 

RIB'WORT  (rib'wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
plantain;  rib-grass.  Wood. 

RIC.  [A.  S.  ric.  —  See  Rich.]  A  termination  or 
a  prefix  of  nouns,  denoting  dominion,  power,  or 
powerful;  as,  bishopric,  the  dominion  of  a 
bishop  ;  Alfne,  altogether  strong  ;  JJiohard, 
powerful  ward  or  keeper.      Bosworth.     Gibson. 

eIce,  ».  [Gr.  Sfivi,a,  Spvipv;  L.  oryza;  It.  riso; 
Sp.  arroz  ;  Fr.  riz,  — Dut.  rijst ;  Ger.  reis ;  Dan. 
riis ;  Sw.  ris.]  (Bot.)  A  graminaceous,  cereal 
plant  (Oryza  sativa),  and  its  seed  or  grain,  very 
extensively  cultivated  within  the  tropics  and  in 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  temperate  zones,  and 
forming  a  most  important,  and  in  the  most  civ- 
ilized and  populous  Eastern  nations,  the  princi- 
pal article  of  food.  Baird. 
fl@=  *'  In  respect  of  the  predominating  kinds  of 
grain,  the  earth  may  be  divided  into  five  grand  di- 
visions or  kingdoms  ; —  tlie  kingdom  of  rice,  of  maize, 
of  vvJleat,  of  rye,  and  lastly,  of  barley  and  oats.  The 
first  three  are  the  most  extensive  ;  the  maize  has  the 
greatest  range  of  temperature  ;  but  rice  may  be  said 
to  support  the  greatest  number  of  the  human  race." 
Schouw. 

RiCE'-BIRD,  re.  (Ornith.)  1.  An 
Asiatic  bird  of  the  family  Frin- 
gillidce,  or  finches,  which  feeds 
on  rice ;  Loxia  oiyzivora  of 
LinniEus,  or  Fringilla  oryzivora 
of  Swainson.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

2.  A   North  American    bird, 
having  beautiful  plumage,  which  (j;„^'„=-Ji;J„,„). 
feeds  on  rice  in  the  Southern 
States  ;  rice-bunting ;  reed-bird ;  bobolink  ;  Em- 
beriza  oryzivora  of  Linneeus.  Wilson, 

RiCE'-BUNT-ING,  re.  (Ornith.) 
Rice-bird ;  bobolink.      Wilson. 

RiCE'-MILK,  re.  Milk  boiled  and 
thickened  with  rice.  Ash. 

RlCE'-PA-PpR,  n.  A  delicate, 
vegetable  film,  said  to  be  a  mem- 
brane of  the  bread-fruit-tree  (^r-     ^ ^ 

tocarpus  incisa),  imported  from  Eice-bunting  (Em- 
China,  in  small,  square  pieces,  tieriza  oryzivora). 
and  used  to  make  artificial  flowers  and  fancy 
articles,  and  also  as  a  drawing-paper  for  delin- 
eating richly-colored  insects  or  flowers. 

Tomlinson. 

RICE'-PUD-DING,  re.  Pudding  made  of  rice.  Ash. 

RlCE'-WA-T^R,  n.  Water  thickened  by  boiling 
rice  in  it.  Dunglison, 

ElCE'-WEE-VIL  (we-vl),  re.  A  weevil  which  at- 
tacks rice  and  Indian  corn  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States ;  black  weevil ;  Curculio 
oryztB  of  LinuEeus,  or  Calandra  oryzce, 

iKg=  The  rice-weevil  resembles  the  wheat-weevil, 
but  is  smaller,  and  has  two  large,  red  spots  on  each 
wing-cover.     Harris. 

RICH,  a.  [A.  S.  ric,  rich,  powerful ;  also,  a  pre- 
fix or  termination  of  nouns,  denoting  dominion, 
power ;  Dut.  rijk,  rich,  rijk,  empire ;  Ger.  reich ; 
Dan.  rig,  rich,  ripe,  empire ;  Sw.  rik,  rich,  rike, 
empire  ;  Icel.  nkr,  powerful.  —  Mid.  L.  ricus, 
rich  ;  It.  ricco ;  Sp.  rico  ;  Fr.  riche] 

1.  Abounding  in  money  or  possessions  ; 
wealthy;  opulent;  affluent;  —  opposed  to  poo)'. 

Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold. 

Gen.  xiii.  2. 

2.  Sumptuous ;  valuable ;  estimable  ;  precious ; 
splendid.     "  Rich  apparel."         Ezek.  xxvii.  24. 

Earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate  lovely  smiled.  Milton. 

3.  Abounding  in  something  valued  or  pre- 
cious, or  in  excellent  or  desirable  qualities. 
" Rich  oior."   Waller.     "  Rich  slices."  Baker. 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balms. 

Milton. 

4.  Plentifully  stocked  or  furnished ;  possess- 
ing or  aff'ording  abundance  ;  plentiful ;  abound- 
ing.    "  Pastures  rich  in  flocks."  Johnson, 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.      Milton. 

5.  Fertile  ;  fruitful ;  productive  ;  prolific ; 
teeming  ;  luxuriant ;  as,  "  Rich  soil."    Philips. 

6.  Having  a  pleasant  taste ;  savory  ;  deli- 
cious ;  luscious ;  as,  "  Rich  wine  " ;  "  Rich  fruit." 

7.  Highly  seasoned ;  savory ;  as,  "  Rich  food." 
-«®="  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  collective  noun  for 
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rich  persons.     "  The  rick  and  poor  meet  together  ;  the 
Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all."     Prov.  xxii.  2. 
Syn.  — See  Fertile. 

fRlCHfV.a.     To  enrich.  Goioer. 

RICH'jp^,  n.  pi.  [It.  ricchezze;  Sp.  rigueza;  Fr. 
richesse.l  Money  or  possessions  in  abundance; 
treasures;  wealth;  opulence;  affluence. 

niches  do  not  consist  in  havinjj  more  gold  and  silver,  but 

LQ  having  more  in  proportion  thaa  our  neighbors.         Locke. 

J?(c7ies,  like  insects,  when  concealed  they  lie, 

Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  fly.  Pope. 

A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and 

loving  favor  rather  than  silver  and  gold.  Frov.  xxii.  1. 

4J®^  It  was  formerly  sometimes  used  as  in  the  sin- 
gular number  J  as,  "  For  in  one  hour  so  great  riches  is 
come  to  nought."    Rev.  xviii.  17. 

Syn.  —  The  term  riches  denotes  a  state  opposed  to 
poverty.  The  world  is  divided  into  rich  and  poor. 
Wealth,  opulence,  and  affluence,  all  imply  the  possession 
of  a  large  share  oi  riches.  Wealth  and  opulence  are  ap- 
plied to  communities  as  well  as  to  individuals.  .Afflu- 
ence denotes  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  individual. 
The  richness  of  a  language,  soil,  &.c. ;  the  riches  or 
wealth  of  a  person. 

RiCH'-FLEECED  (-flest),  a.  Covered  with  a  vahi- 
able  fleece.     "  The  rich-Jieeced  flock."    Spenser. 

RiCH'-HAlRED,a.  Having  beautiful  hair.  "Thou 
rich-haired  youth,"  Collins. 

RICIi'-JEW-JELLED,  a.  Adorned  with  precious 
jewels.     "  Rich-jewelled  coffer."  Shak. 

RICH'— LA-DEN  (-la-dn),  a.  Having  a  valuable  car- 
go.   " -RicA-/tt(ien.  numerous  fleets."  Blackmore. 

RICH'LY,  ad.  1.  With  riches  ;  with  opulence  or 
affluence.     "  A  lady  richly  left."  Shak. 

2.  Splendidly ;  magnificently ;  sumptuously. 

And  first  brought  forth  Ulysses'  bed,  and  all 

That  richly  furnished  it.  Cliapman. 

3.  Plenteously  ;  bountifully.  Browne. 

4.  Truly  ;  fully  ;  abundantly. 

A  chastisement  which  they  so  richly  deserve.         Addison. 

RXCH'NfiSS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  be- 
ing rich  ;  wealth;  opulence.  Sidney. 

2.  Sumptuousness;  valuableness;  estimable- 
ness;  preciousness  ;  splendor.  Johnson. 

3.  The  state  of  abounding  in  something  pre- 
cious, or  in  desirable  or  excellent  qualities. 

Bring  forth  that  British  vale;  and,  be  it  ne'er  so  rare. 

But  Catmus  with  that  vale  for  richness  shall  compare.  Drayton. 

4.  Fertility ;  fruitfulness ;  productiveness. 
"  Richness  of  the  soil."  Addison. 

5.  The  state  of  being  savory,  high  seasoned, 
or  delicious  ;  pleasantness  to  the  taste.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Riches. 

RiCH'-STAINED,  a.  Stained  with  a  high  color. 
"  The  rich-stained  fruitage."  Savage. 

RiCH'-WROUGHT  (-r^wt),  «..  Highly  wrought. 
"  Rich-wrought  vests."  Potter. 

R|-CiN'|C,  a.  [ricinus  communis,  castor-oil- 
plant.] (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained  by 
distilling  castor-oil.  Gregory. 

rTok,  n.  [A.  S.  hreac,  a  rick;  hric,  a.  ridge,  a 
back;  Scot.  n^.  —  See  Ridge.] 

1.  A  pile  of  grain  or  hay  in  the  open  air  and 
protected  by  a  covering.  Swift. 

2.  A  small  pile  of  grain  or  hay  just  gathered 
in  the  field.     pS'orth  of  Eng.]  Mortimer. 

RiCK,  V.  a.    To  pile  up,  as  hay  or  grain.         Ash. 

RICK'jpT-iSH,  u,.    Rickety,     [r.]  Fuller. 

RiCK'^TS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ^axirvi ;  !>&x's,  the  spine  ; 
"L.  rachitis  ;  It.  rachitide  ;  Sp.raquitis;  Yr.  ra- 
chitisme.']  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  spine ; 
a  disease,  generally  confined  to  childhood  char- 
acterized by  crookedness  of  the  long  bones, 
with  swelling  of  their  extremities,  crooked 
spine,  prominent  abdomen,  large  head,  and 
often,  precocity  of  -intellect;  rachitis.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  leanness,  general  debility,  and 
indigestion.  Dunglison. 

RICk'JElT-Y,  a.  1.  Diseased  with  the  rickets.  "  The 
case  of  nckety  chil'^ren."  Arhuthnot. 

2.  "Weak  in  the  joints  ;  tottering;  feeble. 

RICOCHET  (rik-o-sha'  or  rlk'o-shgt),  a.  [Fr.  ri- 
cochet, the  bounding  or  skipping  of  a  flat  stone 
thrown  obliquely  on  the  surface  of  water,  rico- 
chet.]    {Mil.) 

1.  ^Noting  a  mode  of  firing  ordnance  elevated 
but  a  very  few  degrees,  so  that  the  shot  or  the 
shell  strikes  the  ground  at  a  certain  point,  and 


then  bounds  or  skips  along,  destroying  objects 
which  might  be  secure  from  direct  fire. 

Ricochet  firing  is  generally  employed  in  sieges  to  enfilade 
works,  to  diemount  artillery,  and  to  destroy  palisades,  &c. 

Gloss.  Mil.  'i'erms. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  used  for,  ricochet  firing; 
as,  **  A  Hcochet  battery." 

RIC'O-^riET  (rik'o-shet),  v.  a.  [i.  ricochetted  ; 
pp'.  lUCOCHETTiNG,  KicocHETTEU.]  To  Oper- 
ate on  by  ricochet  firing.  "  The  ground  to  be 
Hcochetted."  P.  Cyc. 

RtC-O-gHET'TJNG  (-shSt'ting),^.  a.  Used  in  ric- 
ochet firing.  ''i^zcocAe^^mt/ batteries."   P.  Cyc. 

t  RiCT'URE  (rxkt'yyO)  ^*  L^'  vingor,  nctus,  to 
gape.]     A  gaping.  Bailey. 

RIC'TUS,  n.  [L.,  the  opened  mouth.']  (Bot.) 
The  faux,  or  throat,  as  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  &c. 

Henslow. 
rId,  p.  from  ride.     See  Ride. 

rId,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hreddan ;  Dut.  redden ;  Ger. 
retten ;  Dan.  redde ;  Sw.  rcidda.']     \i.  hid  ;  pp. 

RIDDING,  RID.] 

1.  To  set  free  ;  to  free  ;  to  deliver ;  to  redeem. 

I  will  riit  you  out  of  their  bondage.  Exod.  vi.  6. 

2.  To  clear;  to  disencumber;  to  relieve;  — 
with  of.    "  To  rid  thee  o/"that  care."  B.  Jonson. 

I  must  rid  all  the  seas  of  pirates.  Shak. 

3.  To  remove  by  violence  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  kill. 

I  will  rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land.        Lev.  xxvi.  6. 
Ah,  dcathsmani  yon  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince.  Shak. 

RID'DANGE,  n.     1.  The  act  of  ridding  or  setting 

free;  deliverance;  redemption.  "  Riddance  horn. 

all  adversity."  Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  clearing  away  or  disencumbering. 

Thou  shalt  not  inake  clean  riddance  of  the  corners  of  thy 
field,  when  thou  reapest.  Ler.  xxiii.  22. 

RID'DEN  (rid'dn),  p.  from  ride.     See  Ride. 

RiD'DjpR,n.  Onewhi,,  OTtha.t  which,  rids.  Phillips. 

RID'DLE  (rid'dl),  7i.  [A.  S.  hriddel;  hreddan,  to 
rid,  to  free;  W.  rhidyll;  Gael.  ridcal\  Arm. 
ridell.']  A  coarse  sieve  of  iron  wire,  for  sifting 
coals,  lime,  ashes,  sand,  grain,  &c.     Mortimer. 

RID'DLE,  V.  a.  \i.  RIDDLED  ;  pp.  lilDDLING, 
RIDDLED.] 

1.  To  sift  with  a  riddle  or  coarse  sieve. 

Mortimer. 

2.  t  To  weave  or  form  with  holes,  or  in  open- 
work, as  a  garment.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  perforate,  or  make  many  holes  in,  as 
with  shot.  Craig. 

RID'DLE  (-dl),  n.  [A.  S.rcBdelse\  arcedan,io  read, 
to  guess  ;  Dut.  raadsel ;  Ger.  riithsel.  —  Tooke 
refers  to  A.  S.  writhan,  to  wreathe,  to  twist.] 

1.  Something  proposed,  or  to  be  solved  by 
conjecture  ;  a  puzzling  question  ;  a  dark  prob- 
lem; an  enigma;  a  puzzle.  Shak. 

And  he  said  unto  them.  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat, 
and  out  ot  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.  And  they  could 
not,  in  three  days,  expound  the  riddle.  Judy.  xiv.  14. 

2.  Any  thing  puzzling  or  ambiguous. HttrfiSras. 
Syn.  —  A  riddle  is  a  verbal  puzzle ;    a  rehus,  an 

acrostic,  and  a  charade  are  syllabic  puzzles  :   and  Ihey 
are  all  enigmas. 

RID'DLE  (rid'dl),  v.  a.  To  solve  ;  to  interpret ;  — 
properly,  to  unriddle.  —  See  Unriddle. 

Middle  me  this,  and  guess  him  if  you  can.         Dryden. 

RID'DLE,  V.  n.     To  speak  ambiguously.         Shak. 

Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift.  Shak. 

RId'DL^R,  n.  One  who  riddles  ;  one  who  speaks 
obscurely  or  ambiguously.  Home. 

RId'DLTNG-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  riddle ; 
secretly;  obscurely;  ambiguously.  Donne. 

RIDE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  ridan;  Dut.  ri/den;  Ger.  j-ei- 
ten ;  Dan.  ride ;  Sw.  rida ;  Icel.  reida.  —  "  [High- 
Ger.]  reita  [carriage]  and  Icel.  reid  [carriage] 
is  the  same  as  the  rheda  of  the  Romans  and 
Old  Gauls,  signifying  a  calash,  chariot."  Bos- 
worth^  \i.  RODE  ;  pp.  riding,  RODE,  RID, 
RIDDEN.] 

1.  To  be  carried  on  a  horse,  or  other  animal, 
or  in  any  kind  of  vehicle  or  carriage. 

And  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he 

^a«-  Gen.  xli.  4^',. 

To  ridf  on  a  bay  trottinji  horse.  Slmk. 

I  will  overthrow  the  chariots,  and  those  that  rido.  in  them. 

Hag.  ii.  22. 

2.  To  be  carried  or  to  travel  on  horseback. 


Skill  to  ride  seems  a  science 
Proper  to  gentle  blood ;  some  others  tteign 
To  manage  steeds,  as  dJd  this  vaunter,  but  in  vain.    Spenser. 

3.  To  be  borne  on  the  water  or  other  fluid. 

Ulysses'  hupe,  black  ship,  that  did  at  anchor  i-ide.  Chapman. 
Now  on  the  coasts  our  conquering  navy  rides.     Dryden, 

4.  To  be  supported  in  motion  ;  to  rest. 

As  venerable  Nestor,  patched  in  silver. 

Should  with  a  bond  of  air  strong  as  the  axle-tree 

On  which  heaven  rides.  Shak. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  lie  at  anchor.  Dana. 
JS^  Although  the  word  to  ride,  in  popular  usage, 

signifies  to  be  carried  in  a  vehicle,  as  well  as  on  horse- 
back, yet  when  an  excursion  in  a  vehicle  or  carriage 
is  spoken  of,  the  fashionable  English  phrase  is,  "  to 
take  a  drive.'' 

"  Ride,  here  [England],  always  means  on  horse- 
back;  when  in  a  carriage,  it  is  always  a  drive." 
Dr.  Henry  Colman. 

ilSr"  The  use  of  the  word  ride,  both  as  a  verb  and  a 
noun,  in  the  sense  of  being  conveyed  in  a  carriaire,  has 
been  regarded  as  an  Americanism  ;  and  it  ha°8  been 
maintained  that  the  English  use,  and  the  proper  mean- 
ing oiride,  is  a  conveyance  on  horseback  ;  and  that  a 

conveyance  in  a  carriage  is  not  a  ride,  but  a  drive; 

and  it  is  thus  used  in  the  following  quotation  from 
Cowper  :  "  Sometimes  I  get  into  a  neighbor's  chaise, 
but  generally  ride  "  (i.  e.  on  horseback).  The  auar- 
terly  Review  remarks  upon  what  has  been  called  the 
American  use  of  the  word,  that  "it  has  been,  for  a 
hundred  jeais,  a  noted  vulgarism  in  England."  This 
"noted  vulgarism"  lias  been  countenanced  for  more 
than  "  a  Imndred  years  "  by  the  English  dictionaries  ; 
and  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  most  eminent  English  lex- 
icograplieis.  Bailey  defines  the  verb  to  ride,  "to  go 
on  horseback,  in  a  coach,  wagon,  &c. " :  Johnson, 
"to  travel  on  horseback;  to  travel  in  a' vehicle  " ; 
Richardson,  "  to  convey  or  carry  on  a  horse  or  other 
animal,  or  in  any  sort  of  carnage  ;  to  sit  upon  such 
an  animal,  or  in  such  a  carriage,  whether  tlie  motion 
be  slow  or  fast  "  ;  and  Todd  defines  the  noun  ride, 
"  an  excursion  in  a  vehicle  or  on  horseback  ;  as,  *  To 
take  a  ride.'  " 

RIDE,  V.  a.     1.  To  sit,  or  to  place  one's  self,  on 

so  as  to  be  carried.    *'  Others.  .  .  ride  the  air  in 

whirlwind."  Milton. 

2.  To  manage  insolently  at  will.  Collier. 

The  nobility  could  no  longer  endure  to  be  ridden  by  ba- 


kers, cobblers,  and  brewers. 


ibwift. 


RIDE,  n.  1.  An  excursion  on  horseback  or  in  a 
vehicle.  —  See  Ride,  v.  n.  Todd. 

2.  A  saddle-horse  :  — a  little  stream.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Wright.     Grose. 

3.  A  road,  or  course  to  ride  in,  as  in  a  pleas- 
ure-ground ;  a  riding ;  a  drive.  Todd. 

RWE.au  (re-do'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  An  elevation 
of  the  earth  along  a  plain,  serving  to  protect  a 
camp.  Brande. 

RID'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  rides.  Prior. 

2.  One  who  manages  or  breaks  horses.  Shak. 

3.  An  addition  inserted  in,  or  attached  to,  a 
manuscript,  record,  legislative  bill,  or  other 
document,  after  its  completion.  Brande. 

_  4.  {Naiit.)  An  interior  timber  placed  occa- 
sionally opposite  a  principal  one,  to  which  it  is 
bolted,  and  extending  from  the  keelson  to  the 
beams  of  the  lower  deck  :  — pi.  the  second  tier 
of  casks  in  the  hold.  Dana. 

5.  {Mil.)  A  piece  of  wood  supporting  the  side- 
pieces  of  an  artillery-carriage.  Stocgtieler. 

6.  {Com.)  A  traveller  \\-no  carries  patterns 
and  samples  ;  a  riding-clerk.  Wright. 

7.  {Mining.)  A  stony  concretion  or  barren 
part  intervening  in  the  middle  of  a  lode.  A7isted. 

RID'^R-LESS,  «-.     Without  a  rider.  Herbert. 

RID^E,  n.  [A.  S.  hric,  hnrg ;  Dut.  rug  ;  Ger. 
r!lcken\  Dan.  ryg  \  Sw.  rygg;  Icel.  hryggr. — 
Gr.  /ifTYff,  the  back,  a  ridge.] 

1.  The  back  or  the  top  of  the  back.  Hudihras. 

2.  An  extended  elevation  resembling  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  back;  a  protuberance. 

The  highest  ridges  of  those  mountains.  Ray. 

A  line  that  forms  a  ridge  of  tlie  nose  is  beautiful  when  it 
is  straiffht.  Reynolds. 

Wheat  must  be  sowed  above  furrow,  .  .  .  and  Inid  up  in 
round,  high,  warm  ridges.  Mortimer. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  top  or  upper  angle  of  a  roof: 
—  the  upper,  horizontal  timber  in  a  roof,  against 
which  the  rafters  pitch: — the  intersection  of 
two.  surfaces  of  a  vaulted  ceiling.  Britton. 

4.  {Fort.)  The  highest  part  of  the  glacis  pro- 
ceeding from  the  salient  angle  of  the  covered 
■way.  Stocqueler. 

RiD(?E,  V.  a.   [i.  RIDGED  ;  pp.  kidging,  KIDGED.] 
1.  To  form  as  a  ridge,  or  into  a  ridge  or  ridges. 
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Bristles  ranged  like  those  that  ridge  the  back 

Of  chafed  wild  boars  or  rattled  porcupines.  Milton. 

2.  To  wrinkle  *'  A  forehead  ridged."  Coioper. 
RID^E'-BAND,  n.     The  part  of  a  harness  that 

crosses  the  back  of  a  horse.  Ash. 

RID(?E'-B6NE,   n.     The   back-bone;    the   spine. 

*'  Lying  .  .  .  about  the  ridge-bone.'*        Holland. 
RId'Q^L  (rid'jel),  n.     [A.  S.  wrigaUj  to  conceal. 

Tooke.  —  K.^.hnc,hiig,  the  back.    Whitaker.'] 

An  animal  half  castrated.  Drijden. 

RID^E'LgT,  n.     A  little  ridge.  Loudo7i. 

RIDf^E'LING,  n.     A  ridgel.  Dryden. 

RIDgjE'-PEECE,    ;  „.     {Arch.)  A  ridge-pole. 
RIDGE'-PLATE,  )  Wright. 

RID^E'-POLE,  ?i.     {Arch.)  Apiece  of  timber  or 

a  board  in  the  angle  of  a  roof,  against  which 

the  rafters  pitch  ;  ridge-piece  ;  ridge-plate. 
RID^'ING-LY,  ad.     After  the  manner  of  ridges. 
RID^'Y,  a.    Rising  in  a  ridge  or  in  ridges.    Pope. 
RID'I-CULE,  71.     [h.  ridiculum\  video,  to  laugh; 

It.  ridicolo  ;  Sp.  ridiculo  ;  Fr.  ridicule.'] 

1.  t  Something  to  be  laughed  at ;  a  jest. 

To  the  people  and  common  soldiers  but  a  trifle;  to  the 
king  but  a  ridicule-.  J.  Fox. 

2.  Wit  of  that  species  which  provokes  laugh- 
ter, and  is  designed  to  bring  the  subject  of  it 
into  contempt ;  derision ;  mockery ;  sport ;  sat- 
ire ;  sarcasm. 

One  of  those  principal  lights  or  natural  mediums  by  which 
thinjis  are  to  be  viewed,  in  order  to  tliorougli  recognition,  is 
ridicuhi  itself,  or  that  manner  of  proof  by  which  we  discera 
whatever  is  liable  to  just  raillery  in  any  subject.  Shaftesbury. 

3.  Ridiculousness ;  folly.  "  The  ridicule  of 
this  practice."  Addison. 

iIf?p>"Tliis  word  is  frequently  mispronounced  by 
sounding  the  first  syllable  like  the  adjective  red  ;   an 
inaccuracy  whicJi  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided." 
Walker. 
Syn.  —  See  Derision,  Ridicule,  v.,  Satire. 

t  RID'I-OULE,  a.     [Fr.]     Ridiculous.        Aubrey. 

RID'I-CULE,  V.  a,  \i.  kidiculed  ;  pp.  hidicul- 
ING,  KiDicuLED.]  To  expose  to  ridicule  or  de- 
rision; to  expose  to,  or  treat  with,  contemptu- 
ous laughter  or  merriment;  to  make  sport  of; 
to  satirize  ;  to  deride  ;  to  mock ;  to  rally ;  to 
banter;  to  jeer.  Temple. 

Tliey  endeavor  to  ridicule  and  banter  all  human  as  well 
as  divine  accomplislimentg.  Clarke. 

Syn.  —  To  ridicule,  to  mock,  to  jeer,  and  to  deride, 
all  imply  a  strong  expression  of  contempr.  One  per- 
son ridicules  another  on  account  of  his  follies,  derides 
and  mocks  him  in  order  to  make  him  appear  contempt- 
ible, ralies  liiin  on  account  of  some  weakness  or  de- 
fect, and  banters  him  for  accidental  circumstances.  — 
Derision,  mockery,  and  jeer  are  personal  acts,  and 
stronger  terms  than  ridicule.  Banter  and  rally  are  also 
personal,  but  do  not  necessarily  imply  ill  nature. 
Roth  persons  and  things  are  often  ridiculed. 

RID'I-CUL-JgR,  n.  One  who  ridicules.  Chesterfield. 
t  R|-DIC'y-LfZE,  V.  a.     To  ridicule'.       Chapman. 
RJ-DtC'U-LOlJS,  a.  {L.ridiculus;  rideo,  to  laugh; 
It.  ridicolo  ;  Sp.  ridiculo  ;  Fr.  ridicule.'] 

1.  Deserving  ridicule  or  derision  ;  exciting 
laughter  with  contempt ;  laughable  ;  ludicrous. 

How  many  actions  most  ridiculoiL'i 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fa,ntasy!  Shak. 

One  step  above  the  sublime  makes  the  ridiculous;  and  one 
step  above  the  ridiculous  makes  the  sublime  again.  T.  Paine. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  laughter,  [r.] 

The  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridiculoim 
smiling.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Ludicrous. 

RJ-DIC'U-LOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of 
ridicule.  '  Cudworth. 

RI-DIC'U-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
'ridiculous.  '  StilUngfleet. 

RID'ING,  p.  a.  Employed  to  travel  or  ride  ;  trav- 
elling.    "  Riding  apparitor."  Ayltjfe. 

RID'rNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  rides. 

2.  A  road,  as  in  a  pleasure-ground.     Sidney. 

3.  {Surg.)  Displacement  of  the  fragments  of 
a  bone,  chiefly  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  and  occasioning  shortening  of  the 
liYoh,  Dunglis07i. 

RID'ING,  n.  [Corrupted  from  trithing  or  triding, 
a  third.]  One  of  the  three  divisions  or  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  county  of  York,  England.  Blackstone. 

RID'ING-CLERK  (-klgrk  or  -klark),  n.  A  mer- 
cantile traveller  :  — one  of  the  six  clerks  in  the 
English  chancery.  — See  Clerk.  Smart. 


A  woman  who  teaches 
Clarke. 


Brande. 

To  attend  or  to  frequent  ri- 
Cooper. 


Miller. 


RID'ING-CLOAK,  «.  A  cloak  used  for  riding.  Ash. 

RID'ING-COAT,  n.   A  coat  used  in  riding.  Swift. 

RID'JNG-HAB'IT,  n.  A  dress  for  ladies  when 
riding  on  horseback.  Clarke. 

RID'ING-HOOD  (-hud),  yt.  A  hood  worn  by  ladies 
when  riding.  Arbuthnot. 

RrD'lNG-HOUSE,n.  A  riding-school.  Chesterfield. 

RID'iNG-MAs'T^R,  n.  A  man  who  teaches  the 
art  of  riding.  Clarke. 

RID'ING-MIS'TR^SS,  n. 
the  art  of  riding. 

RID'ING-RHYME,  n.     A  rhyme  in  a  couplet. 

Fair  Leda  reads  our  poetry  sometimes, 

But  saith  she  cannot  Like  our  ridiiiy-rhi/mes.    Harrington. 

RiD'lNG-S€H6oL,  n.  A  school  or  place  where 
the  art  of  riding  is  taught.  Chesterfield. 

RID'ING-SKIRT,  n.  A  skirt  for  a  woman  when 
riding.  Clarke. 

RID'ING— WHIP,  n.  A  small  whip  used  when 
riding  on  horseback.  Clarke. 

RI-DOT'TO,  n. ;  pi.  Ri-DbT' Toif.  [It.]  A  pub- 
lic entertainment  of  dancing  and  singing,  in 
which  the  company  join  ;  —  usually  heldj^n  fast 
eves.  Rambler. 

RI-DOT'TO,  V. 
dottos.     [r.] 

RIE,  n.    See  Rey. 

RIET'BOC,  n.  [Ger. 
riet,  or  Q'ied,  a  reed, 
and  bock,  a  buck.] 
{Zo'ul.)  A  species 
of  antelope,  found 
in  Africa  ;  Anti- 
lope  Eleotragus,  or 
Eleotragus  arundi- 
naceus  ;  —  so  called 
from  its  habit  of  fre- 
quenting the  reedy 
banks  and  beds  of 
dry  watercourses. 

Eng.  Cye.  Bietboe. 

RIFE,  a.  [A.  S.  ryf\  Icel.  rifr.]  Abounding; 
plentiful ;  prevalent ;  prevailing  ;  common. 

The  plague  was  then  rife  in  Hungary.  Knolles. 

RIFE'Ly,  ad.  Prevalently;  abundantly;  com- 
monly.    ^'Rifely  reported."  Kiiolles. 

RIFE'N^iSS,  /i.  Prevalence  ;  abundance.  Bp.  Hall. 

RIFF'RAFP,  71.  [A.  S.  reafian,  to  seize  or  take 
away ;  Ger.  rajfen,  to  snatch  away,  to  sweep.] 
Refuse  ;  sweepings  :  — the  rabble.     Beau,  i^  Fl. 

RI'FLE  (ri'fl),  u.«.  [A.  ^.reqfian,tQ  seize  or  take 
away  ;  Ger.  raffeii,  to  snatch  away.  — L.  rapio, 
to  take  away  ;  Old  Fr.  raffer.]     [i.  rifled  ;  pp. 

RIFLING,  RIFLED.] 

1.  To  seize  and  carry  away  ;  to  snatch  away. 

Till  Time  shall  rijle  every  youthful  grace.  Pope. 

2.  To   rob;    to   pillage;   to   plunder.     "You 
have  rifled  my  master."  L'Estrange. 

A  commander  in  the  Parliament's  rebel  army  rijled.  and 
defaced  the  cathedral  at  Lichfieldi  South. 

RI'FLE,  V.   a.      [Ger.   reifeln.  —  Fr.   rifler.]     To 

groove,  as  the  barrel  of  a  firelock.  Wright. 

RI'FLE  (ri'fl),  V.  7fr.  To  commit  robbery.  Bp.  Hall. 

RI'FLE  (ri'fl),  ?e.  [Dan.  riffely  rifie,  a  chamfer  ; 
7'iffle,  a  rifle.] 

'  1.  A  species  of  firearms  the  inside  of  the  bar- 
rel of  which  is  furrowed  with  spiral  channels, 
that  have  the  effect  to  give  the  ball  a  rotatory 
motion  about  an  axis,  by  which  great  precision 
of  aim  is  secured.  Stocqueler. 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  whetting  scythes  ; 
a  mower's  whetstone.  Whately. 

Ri'FLlJ-MAN,  n.\  pi.  RIFLEMEN.  {Mil.)  One  of 
a  body  of  troops  armed  with  rifles.     Mil.  Ency. 

RI'FLjpR,  n.     One  who  rifles  ;  a  robber  ;  a  pillager. 

RIFT,  n.  [Past  part,  of  the  verb  to  rive.  Tooke. 
—  A.  S.  reafiaii,  to  seize.     Skinner.] 

1.  A  cleft ;  a  fissure ;  a  breach ;  an  opening 
made  by  disruption. 

She  did  confine  thee,  . .  . 
In  her  unmitigable  rage,  into  a  cloven  pine. 
Within  ivhose  rift  imprisoned  thou  didst  painfully 


Remain  a  dozen  years. 


Dryden. 


2.  A  rapid  or  broken  fall  in  a  river.     Bidwer- 

3.  Eructation.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

RIFT,    V.  a.      \i.  RIFTED  ;  pp.  rifting,    RIFTED.] 

To  rive  ;  to  split;  to  cleave. 

At  sight  of  him,  the  people  with  a  shout 

liifted  tlie  air.  Milton. 

RIFT,  0.  n.     1.  To  be  split ;  to  burst;  to  open. 


I'd  shriek  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rift  to  hear  me. 


Shak. 


2.  To  belch.  [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 
RIG,  11.    1.  A  wanton  woman  ;  a  strumpet.  Davies. 

SS§=-  "  Perhaps  as  rogue,  is  one  who  has  covered, 
cloaked,  or  concealed  purposes  of  thievery  or  deceit, 
so  ri^  is  one  who  has  cloaked  or  disRUised  purposes 
of  wantonness."      Richardson.  —  See  RlG,  v.  a. 

2.  A  strong  blast  of  wind;  rough  weather. 

At  that  uncertain  season  before  the  rigs  of  old  Michael- 
mas were  yet  well  composed.  Burke. 

3.  [A.  S.  hric.  —  See  Ridge.]  A  ridge;  a 
long,  rising  piece  of  land.  Forby. 

4.  [See  Rig,  v.  a.]    Dress  ;  raiment ;  apparel. 

5.  A  trick  ;  a  jeer  ;  a  frolic.  Wright. 

6.  {Naut.)  The  manner  of  fitting  the  masts 
and  rigging  to  the  hull  of  a  vessel.  Brande. 

To  run  a  rig,  to  play  a  trick  of  gayety  or  merri- 
ment. "  He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out,  of  running 
such  a  rig.^''  Cowper.  —  To  run  the  rig  upon,  to  prac- 
tise a  joke  upon. 
RIG,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  wrigan.']  \i.  rigged  ;^.  rig- 
ging, RIGGED.] 

1.  To  dress ;  to  accoutre  ;  to  clothe. 

Jack  ivas  rigged  out  in  his  ffold  and  silver  lace,  with  a 
feather  in  his  cap;  and  a  pretty  figure  he  made  in  the  world. 

JWM^straiige. 

2.  To  furnish  or  fit  out  with  tackling  or  appa- 
ratus ;  as,  "To  rig  a  capstan." 

3.  {Naut.)  To  fit,  as  shrouds,  stays,  &c.,  to 
their  respective  masts  and  yards.       Mar.  Diet. 

RIG,  V.  7t.     To  play  the  wanton.     [Eng.]       Todd. 

RIG-A-BOON',  n.  [Fr.  rigodon.]  A  kind  of  brisk 
daiice,  performed  by  one  couple,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Provence,  and  to  have  been 
so  called  from  its  inventor,  Rigaiid.    Guardian. 

RI'GA— FIR,  n.  A  name  applied  to  a  species  of 
pine  {Pinus  sylvestris),  and  to  its  wood,  which 
is  very  valuable  and  durable,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  the  construction  of  houses,  inferior  ar- 
ticles of  furniture,  &c. ;  —  called  also  Dantzic 
fir,  Russian  deal,  Scotch  jyine,  and  red  or  yellow 
deal.  Loudon.     Archer. 

fRI-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  rigatio.]  The  act  of  wa- 
tering or  sprinkling  ;  irrigation.         Swinburiie. 

RI'^J^L,  n.  {Astron.)  A  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  middle  of  the  left  foot  of  the  con- 
stellation Orion.  Nichol. 

RlG'^l^R,  71.     1.  One  who  rigs  or  dresses. 

2.  One  who  fits  the  rigging  of  a  ship. 

3.  A  cylindrical  pulley  ;  a  drum.  Wright. 
RIG'GING,  n.     {Naut.)  A  general  term  for  all  the 

ropes  of  a  vessel:  —  also  a   common  term  for 
the  shrouds  with  their  ratlines.  Da7ia. 

Running  rigging,  the  ropes  that  reeve  through 
bloclcs,  and  are  pulled  and  hauled,  such  as  braces, 
halyards,  &c.  —  Standing  rigging,  ropes  tlie  ends  of 
which  are  securely  seized,  such  as  stays  and  shrouds. 

Dana. 
fRIG'GISH,  ct.  Wanton  ;  whorish  ;  lewd.  Shak. 
RIG'GLE,  V.  -n.     See  Wriggle.  Wa7'burt07i. 

RIGHT  (rit),  a.  [L.  rectus  ;  rego,  to  rule  ;  It.  retto, 
ritto;  Sp.  recto.  —  A.  S.  riht,  reht;  Dut.  regt; 
Ger.  recht;  Dan.  rei;  Icel.  7-ettr;  Sw.  rdtt. — 
Bret,  reiz.'] 

1.  Straight;  direct;  as,  "  A  W^A^  line.'* 

The  voice  of  a  crier  in  [the]  desert,  Make  ye  ready  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  ye  his  paths  n'ffAi.  MaU.'iii.'d,  yVickliJfe'sTr. 

2.  Agreeable  or  conformable  to  rule,  fact, 
reason,  truth,  justice,  or  duty  ;  proper  ;  legiti- 
mate ;  lawful ;  just ;  rightful ;  true  ;  not  wrong. 
"  The  inference  is  certainly  right.*^  Locke. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint:  O,  cursed  spite 

That  ever  1  was  born  to  set  it  Hghtl  Shak. 

Peter  and  John  answered,  and  said  unto  them,  Whether 

it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than 

unto  God,  judge  ye.  Actsiv.  19. 

What  it  is  our  duty  to  do  we  must  do  because  it  is  right, 

not  because  any  one  can  demand  it  of  us.  Whewell. 

3.  Happy  ;  favorable  ;  convenient. 

The  lady  has  been  disappointed  on  the  right  side,  and 
found  nothinp  more  disagreeable  in  the  husband  than  she 
discovered  in  the  lover.  Addison, 

4.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  part  or  side  op- 
posed to  the  left;  as,  "  The  right  eye." 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  t,  Y,  short;   A,  I?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  fALL  ;    HEilR,  HER; 
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The  riglit  hand  is  that  which  cnstom  and  those  who  have 
aught  us  up  have  ordered  or  directed  ua  to  use  in  prefer- 
ee,  when  oae  hand  ouly  is  employed.  Tooke. 

jtj^f  "  Riffht  is  no  other  than  rectum,  the  past  part, 


of  the  Latin  verb  reircre,  and  means  ordered,  cuia- 
manded,  or  directed.*'  Tooke.  —  "  Goodness  in  actions 
is  like  unto  straightness  ;  wherefore  that  which  is  well 
done  we  term  riirkt."  Hooker.^ — "  The  application  of 
the  same  word  to  denote  a  straight  line,  and  moral  rec- 
titude of  conduct,  has  obtained  in  every  language  I 
know,  and  might,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  explained 
without  founding  the  theory  of  morality  upon  a  phil- 
ological nostrum  concerning  past  participles."  D. 
Sfcwarf. —  "  That  the  original  and  literal  meaning  of 
the  word  ris-lit  is  not  'ordered  or  commanded,'  but 
strairrlit,  appears  not  only  from  the  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Stewart,  .  .  .  but  from  this,  that  tlie 
contrary  term,  wronff,  canuot,  by  any  twisting,  be 
made  to  signify  '  not  ordered  or  directed.'  "    Barclay. 

—  "  Apparently  Tooke  was  not  aware  that  the  phrase 
ri^ht  /land  was  introduced  into  the  Teutonic  tongues 
at"  a  comparatively  recent  period.  That  right  simply 
me  ins  straight,  direct,  will,  we  think,  appear  from  the 
application  of  its  opposite,  left,  which,  we  venture  to 
affirm,  never  means  the  remaining  hand."  Qu.  Rev. 
vol.  iv. — See  Left. 

/^f»  "  The  adjective  ris'ht  has  a  much  wider  signi- 
fication than  the  substantive  right.  Every  thing  is 
rivkt  which  is  conformable  to  the  supreme  rule  of  hu- 
man action ;  but  that  only  is  a  ri^kt  which,  being 
conformable  to  the  supreme  rule,  is  realized  in  society 
and  vested  in  a  particular  person.  Hence  the  two 
words  may  be  properly  opposed.  We  may  say  that  a 
poor  man  has  no  riirht  to  relief;  but  it  is  rigkt  he 
should  have  it.  A  rich  man  hiis  a  riirht  to  destroy  the 
harvest  of  liis  fields,  but  to  do  so  would  not  be  right.''' 
Wheaell. 

Syn.  —  See  Lawful,  Straight. 

The  ri^kt  bank  of  a  river^  that  bank  which  is  on  the 
right  hand  in  sailing  down  the  stream  towards  its 
mouth. —  Ri<rht  diedral  angle,  {Qbovi.)  an  angle  in- 
cluded between  two  planes  perpendicular  to  each 
other. —  Right  polyhedral  angle,  an  angle  contained 
within  three  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  — 
Riirht  cone,  cylinder,  prism,  or  pyramid,  one  whose 
axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  base.  —  Right  line,  a 
straight  line ;  a  line  which  does  not  change  its 
direction. — -Right  sphere,  (Spherical  Projections.)  that 
position  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  primitive  plane 
coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  equator. — Right 
sp'ierical  angle,  a  spherical  angle  included  between 
the  arcs  of  two  great  circles  whose  planes  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. —  Right-angled  cone^  a 
cone  whose  axis  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  base ; 

—  so  called  because  the  section  made  by  a  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  axis  of  the  cone  is  right-angled  at  the 
vertex.  —  Right  ascension.  See  Ascension.  —  Right 
circle,  (Stereo graphic  Projection  of  the  Sphere.)  a  circle 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection,  or  that  which 
is  projected  into  a  straight  line.  ~~  Right  sailing, 
(JVay.)  that  in  which  a  voyage  is  performed  on  some 
one  of  the  cardinal  points,  east,  west,  north,  or 
south.     Hatton. 

RIGHT  (rit),  interj.  An  expression  of  approba- 
tion.    ^^  Right  \  cries  his  lordship."  Pope. 

RIGHT  (rit),  ad.     1.  In  a  straight  or  direct  line. 

This  way,  ng/it  down  to  Paradise  descend.  Milton. 

2.  In  a  right  manner;  conformably  to  rule, 
fact,  reason,  truth.,  justice,  or  duty.  Roscommon. 

3.  In  a  great  degree ;  very.  "  Right  noble 
princes."     Shak.     "  Right  sovvy.^^    B.  Jonson, 

J^^  This  sense  is  still  used  in  the  titles  rigkt  hon- 
orable and  right  reverend,  but  in  other  applications  it 
is  now  either  antiquated  or  vulgar. 

4.  t  Just.     "  Came  he  right  now  ?  "        Shak. 

5.  t  Immediately  ;  at  the  instant. 

I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  in  thine  eye.  SJiak. 

Right  away,  or  right  off,  directly.    [U.  S.]    Bartlett. 

RIGHT  (rit),  n.  1.  That  which  is  right;  freedom 
from  error  or  from  fault ;  agreeableness  or  con- 
formity to  rule,  fact,  reason,  truth,  justice,  or 
duty  ;  propriety  ;  lawfulness ;  justice  ;  good- 
ness ;  rectitude;  truth;  —  opposed  to  lorong. 

His  faith,  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tenets  micht 
Be  wrong:  his  life,  I'm  sure,  was  in  therijyAi.     Cowlei/. 
O  that  right  should  tJius  overcome  might.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  justly  belongs  to  any  one ; 
just  claim;  prerogative;  immunity;   privilege. 

Born  free,  he  sought  Ills  rigJtt.  Dryden. 

3.  The  side  opposed  to  the  left. 

On  his  7'igJit 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat.  Milton. 

4.  (Law.)  A  legal  claim  _;  a  claim  which  can 
be  enforced  by  legal  remedies,  or  the  infringe- 
ment of  which  can  be  punished  by  a  legal  sanc- 
tion :  —  an  interest  in  a  thing ;  a  claim  to  hold 
or  use  it,  or  to  have  some  benefit  in  or  from  it ; 
ownership;  property:  —  that  quality  in  a  per- 


son by  which  he  can  do  certain  actions,  or  pos- 
st3ss  certain  things  which  belong  to  him  by  vir- 
tue of  some  title  ;  —  in  old  English  law,  an  ac- 
cusation or  charge  of  crime.   Pol.  Diet.  Burrill. 

To  rights,  t  in  a  direct  line;  straight.  "  The  whole 
tract  sinks  down  to  rights  into  the  abyss."  Woodward. 
In  order;  as,  "To  put  or  set  things  to  rights.^^  — 
f  To  do  right,  to  pledge  a  person  in  a  toast.  Hhak.  — 
Bill  of  rights.  See  BILL.  —  JSTataral  rights,  certain 
rights  supposed  to  be  anterior  to  civil  government, 
and  to  be  paramount  to  it. .  "  These  supposed  natural 
rights  sometimes  receive  tlie  additional  epithets  of  in- 
defeasible, indestructible,  inalienable,  and  the  like." 
Pol.  Diet. —  Writ  of  rigkt,  (Law.)  a  writ  which  lay  to 
recover  lands  in  fee-suuple,  unjustly  withlield  from 
the  true  proprietor.  BurrilL 

,6®=*  *'  To  a  right,  on  one  side,  corresponds  an  obli- 
gation on  the  otlier.  If  u  man  has  a  right  to  my 
horse,  I  have  an  obligation  to  let  him  have  it.  If  a 
man  iias  a  right  to  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree,  all  other 
persons  are  under  an  obligation  to  abstain  from  appro- 
priatmg  it.  Men  are  obliged  to  respect  each  other's 
rights.  My  obligation  is  to  give  another  man  his  right ; 
it\y  duty  is  to  do  what  is  right.  Hence  duty  is  a  wider 
term  than  obligation:  just  dis  right,  the  adjective,  is 
wider  than  right,  tiie  substantive.  Duty  has  no  cor- 
relative, as  obligation  has  the  correlative  right.  What 
it  is  our  duty  to  do  we  must  do,  because  it  is  right, 
not  because  any  one  can  demand  it  of  us,"    Whewc.ll. 

j^^  By  some  writers,  as  Reid,  duty  is  used  as  the 
correlative  of  right.  —  "  Right  always  implies  a  cor- 
relative duty.*^     Richardson. 

Syn.  —  See  Privilege. 

RIGHT  (rit),  V.  a.  [i.  RIGHTED  ;  pp.  RIGHTING, 
IIIGHTED.] 

1.  To  establish  in  any  thing  that  is  due  or 
claimed ;  to  do  justice  to  ;  to  relieve  from  wrong. 

So  just  is  God  to  rigJit  the  innocent.  Shak. 

2.  (Dfaut.)  To  restore  to  an  upright  position; 
as,  "To  rigJit  a  ship."  Todd. 

To  right  the  helm,  (J^aut.)  to  put  it  amidships.  Dana. 

RIGHT  (rit),  V.  n.  (Naut.)  To  rise  with  the 
masts  erect,  as  a  ship,  after  having  been  pressed 
down  on  one  side.  Mar.  Diet. 

RIGHT'-AF-FECT'jpD,  a.     Rightly  disposed. 

Right-affected  son  of  the  Church  of  England.  Milton. 

RIGHT'-AN-GLED  (rlt'ang-gld),  a.  (Geom.)  Hav- 
ing a  right  angle  or  right  angles.  Bailey. 

RIGHT'-DRAwN,  a.  Drawn  in  a.  just  cause. 
"My  right-drawn  sword."  Shak. 

fRIGHT'EN  (rit'tn),  v.  a.  To  do  justice  to;  to 
right.  Isaiah  i.  17  {Marginal  reading). 

II  RIGHT'EOUS  (ri'chus)  [rl'chus,  S.  Wh.  ;  rlt'yns, 
E.  F.K.Sk.  C.  Wr.;  ri'che-us,  W.  P.J.  ;  rl'te- 
us,  Jet.],  a.  [A.  S.  riht-wis  ;  riht,  right,  and 
wis,  wise,  having  wisdom.] 

1.  Upright  in  conduct  from  religious  princi- 
ple ;  pious  ;  holy  ;  just ;  honest ;  virtuous. 

A  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath  is  better  than  the  riclies 
of  many  wicked.  Ps.  xxxvii.  16. 

2.  Agreeing  with  right ;  equitable  ;  right. 

The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  o.-a(iL.  righteous  alto- 
gotlier.  Psi.  xix.  9. 

U®"  "  'Tis  the  gospel's  work  to  reduce  man  to  the 
principles  of  his  first  creation  ;  that  is,  to  be  both  good 
and  wise.  Our  ancestors,  it  seems,  were  clear  of  this 
opinion.  He  that  was  pions  and  just  was  reckoned  a 
righteous  man.  Godliness  and  integrity  was  called 
and  counted  righteousness.  And  in  their  old  Saxon 
English,  righteous  was  right-wise,  and  righteousness 
was  originally  right-wiseness.  'Tis  the  fear  of  God 
that  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  and  all  that  seek  it 
have  a  good  understanding."    Feltkam. 

llfRIGHT'^-OUSED  (rl'che-iist),  a.  Jnsti^ed.Bale. 

Il  RIGHT'EOUS-LY  (ri'chus-le),'  ad.  In  a  right- 
eous manner  ;  justly  ;  honestly  ;  equitably. 

II  RIGHT'EOUS-NESS  (rl'chus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  righteous  ;  rectitude  of 
conduct  drawn  from  religious  principle  ;  jus- 
tice ;  honesty  ;  virtue  ;  goodness  ;  integrity. 

I  say  unto  you,  that  except  your  righteousne-vi  shall  exceed 
the  7-ightvovsn.esfi  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shaU  in  no 
case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Matt.  v.  20. 

RIGHT'J^R  (rit'erl,  n.  One  who  rights  or  sets 
right ;  one  who  relieves  from  wrong.      Shelton. 

RlGHT'FUL  (rit'ffil),  a.  1.  Having  the  right; 
having  the  just  claim  ;  being  by  right. 

They  labored  to  supplant  the  rightful  heir.  Shak. 

2.  Agreeable  to  right  or  justice  ;  just ;  equi- 
table.    "  Rightful  doom."  '       Milton. 

RIGHT'FUL-LY  (rit'fai-le),  ad.  According  to  jus- 
tice or  right;  justly  ;  equitably.  Dryden. 


RIGHT'FT^L-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  right- 
ful; justness.  Sidney. 

RIGHT'-HAND  (rlt'h^nd),  n.  The  hand  on  the 
right  arm  ;  —  opposed  to  the  left  hand. 

RIGHT'-HAnd,  a.  Situated  on  the  ri^ht  hand; 
on,  or  in  a  direction  from  the  right  side  ;  right. 

RIght'-hAnD-^.D,  a.  1.  Being  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  right  hand  rather  than  the  left. 

2.  {Conch.)  Noting  shells  the  convolutions 
of  which  turn  from  right  to  left,  unlike  those  of 
most  turbinated  univalves.  Jodrell. 

RlGHT'-HAND-:eD-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
right-handed  ;  —  dexterity  ;  address.        Bailey. 

RIGHT'-HEART-pD  (nt'hart-ed),  u,.  Having  a 
right  heart  or  disposition.  Clarke. 

RIGHT'LV  (rit'le),  ad.  In  a  right  manner  ;  prop- 
erly ;  suitably  ;  uprightly ;  equitably  ;  correctly. 

RIGflT'-MIND-^D,  a.  Having  a  right  or  an  up- 
right mind ;  well-disposed.  Hannah  More. 

r!gHT'-M1ND-F.D-NESS  frit'-),  n.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  rignt-minded.  Clarke. 

RlGHT'N^SS  (rit'nes),  n.    1.  The  quality  of  being 

right  or  straight ;  straightness.    "  The  Tightness 

of  the  line."  Bacon. 

2.  Conformity  to  rule,  fact,  truth,  or  any  other 

standard;  justness;  correctness.  South. 

RIGHT'-RUN-NING  (rit'run-njng),  a.  Running 
straight.  Clarke. 

fRlGHT'-WI^E  (rit'wiz),_CE.  Righteous.  "Sooth, 
and  chaste,  and  right-wise."  Wickliffe. 

fRIGHT'WI^E  (rit'wiz),  v.  a.  To  make  right- 
eous; to  justify.  Chaucer. 

t  RIGHT'WI^E-LY  (rlt'wiz-le),  ad.  In  a  right- 
eous manner  ;  righteously.  Chaucer. 

fRlGHT'WISE-N^SS,  n.  -Righteousness. 

BihU,  1551. 

RIGHT'- WHALE  (rit^iwaO,  n.  {Zoul.)  The  com- 
mon or  Greenland  whale,  from  the  upper  jaw 
of  which  baleen  or  whalebone  is  obtained ; 
Balama  mysticetus.  —  See  Whale.     Eng.  Cyc. 

Ri(?^'ID  (rij'jd),  a.  [L.  rigidus  \  rigeo,  to  stiffen 
(Gr.  ^lyiii},  to  shiver,  to  cool) ;  It.  <.V  Sp.  rigido; 
Fr.  rigide.'] 

1.  Stift";  not  to  he  bent ;  unpliant ;  inflexible. 

A  body  that  is  hollow  may  he  demonstrated  to  be  more 
rigid  ana  inflexible  tlian  a  solid  one  of  the  same  substance 
and  weight.  Pay. 

2.  Severe;  strict;  rigorous;  harsh;  austere; 
stern;  inflexible.  "'T^z^zrf  tyranny."  Massinger. 

3.  Sharp;  cruel.  " it?^irf fight."  [r.]  Philips. 
Syn.  —  See  Austere,  Strict. 

RI-^TD'I-TY,  n.  [L.  rigiditas  ;  It.  rigidita  ;  Fr. 
rigidite.'\ 

1.  The  state  of  being  rigid ;  resistance  to 
change  of  form  ;  inflexibility  ;  stiffness  ;  rigid- 
ness.  Arhuthnot, 

2.  Severity;  harshness;  rigor;  austerity:  — 
want  of  ease  or  elegance;  ungracefulness. 

Time  gives  an  inflexible  rigidity  to  the  manners.      Johnson. 

RI^'ID-LY,  ad.  In  a  rigid  manner  ;  stiffly  :  —  se- 
verely ;  harshly ;  rigorously ;  austerely. 

RI^'ID-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
rigid ;  stiffness ;  inflexibility  ;  rigidity. 

RiG'L:?T,  11.     A  reglet.  —  See  Reglet.      Maxon. 

RIG'MA-ROLE,  n.  A  repetition  of  idle  words;  a 
succession  of  long,  foolish  stories  ;  frivolous  or 
foolish  talk.    [Colloquial.]    Goldsmith.   Boswell. 

j^^  "Whether  rigmarole  and  ragmanrole  be  the 
same  word  or  not,  seems  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  The 
origin  of  botli  remains  unaccounted  for."  Richardson. 
—  See  Ragman's-roll. 

RIG'MA-ROLE,  a.  Consisting  of  rigmarole;  friv- 
olous; foolish;  nonsensical.  Grose. 

tRI'GOL,n.  [Old  It.  rigolo,  a  small  wheel.  Nares.] 
A  circle  ;  a  diadem.  "This  golden  rigoV  Shak. 

RI'GOLL,  n.  (Mies.)  An  old  kind  of  instrument 
consisting  of  several  sticks  placed  by  the  side  of 
each  other,  but  separated  by  beads.  It  was 
played  upon  by  being  struck  with  a  ball  fixed 
upon  the  end  of  a  stick.  Moore. 

RIG'OR,  n.  [L.  rigor  ;  rigeo,  to  stiffen ;  It.  rigore ; 
Sp.'  rigor ;  Tr.  I'igueur.'] 
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1.  The  quality  of  being  rigid  or  stiff;  stitF- 
ness;  inflexibility: — hardness;  solidity. 

The  rest  his  look 
Eound  with  Gorgonian  rigor  not  to  move.         Milton. 
The  stones  the  rigor  of  their  kind  expel, 
And  supple  into  softness  as  they  fell.  Dryden, 

2.  Inflexibility  in  a  rule,  opinion,  or  judgment; 
unabated  exactness  ;  strictness;  severity  ;  stern- 
ness ;  harshness  ;  asperity  ;  inclemency. 

The  base,  degenerate  age  requires 
Severity  andjustice  in  its  rifjor.  Addison. 

Rigor  makes  it  difficult  for  sliding  virtue  to  recover. 

S.  liicliardson. 

3.  Voluntary  pain ;  self-imposed  restraint ; 
asceticism;  austerity;  mortification.  *' He 
resumed  his  rigors."  Fell. 

4.  t Force;  violence;  fury;  rage. 

Therewith  upon  his  crest 
"With  rigor  so  outrageous  he  smit.  Spenser. 

5.  (Med.)  A  sensation  of  cold,  with  involun- 
tary shivering  of  the  whole  body.       Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Austerity. 

RIG'OR-i§M,  n.     Kigid,  rigorous  or  exact  princi- 
ple or  practice  ;  austerity;  severity.      Qu,  Rev. 

RIG'OR-tST,  n.     1.  A  person  of  rigid  principles 

or  practice;  one  who  is  rigorous.  Coleridge. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  Jansenist.     Mosheitn. 

RIG'OR-OUS,  a.     {It.  ^  Sp.  rigoroso ;   Fr.  rignu- 
reiix.} 

1.  Full  of  rigor ;  allowing  no  abatement ; 
stern ;  rigid  ;  severe  ;  austere  ;  hard  ;  harsh ; 
strict ;  stringent ;  inflexible. 

Are  these  terms  hard  and  n'i;o/ous  beyond  our  capacities 
to  perform?  liogers. 

2.  Scrupulously  nice  ;  precise;  exact;  accu- 
rate.    "  A  Hgorous  definition."  Johnson. 

3.  Inclement ;  as,  "  A  rigorous  climate." 
Syn.  —  See  Austere,  Hard,  Harsh,  Strict. 

rTG'OR-OUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  rigorous  manner;  se- 
verely; sternly:  —  scrupulously;  exactly. 

RIG'OR-Oys-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  rigor- 
ous ;  severity  ;  sternness  ;  rigor.  Scott. 

Ri'LE,  y.  a.     [i.  riled  ;  pp.  riling,  riled.] 

1.  To  render  turbid  by  stirring  up  the  sedi- 
ment;  to  roil.  —  See  Roil. 

2.  To  vex  ;  to  make  angry  ;  to  ruffle. 

iflfg^-  It  ia  spelled  7-i^e  by  Moor,  Brockett,  Forby,  and 
Holloway. —  It  is  provincial  iu  England,  and  collo- 
quial in  America, 

Rt-LIE'V6,  n.     [It.]     (Arch.)  Relief.      Fairholt. 

RILL,  n.     [L.  rivulus.  Skinner.]    A  small  brook  ; 
a  little  stream  ;  a  streamlet. 

From  a  thousand  petty  rills 

That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills.  Jfilton. 

RILL,  V.  n.     {i.  rilled  ;  pp.  rilling,  rilled.] 
To  run  in  small  streams.  Prior. 

RIL'L^T,  n.     A  small  stream  or  rill.  Carew. 

rIm,  n.     [A.  S.  rima.  —  "W.  rhim,  an  edge.] 

1.  A  border  ;  a  margin  ;  an  edge  ;  a  brim. 

It  keeps  or  the  same  thickness  near  its  centre,  while  its 
figure  is  capable  of  variation  towards  the  rim.  Grew. 

2.  t That  which  surrounds  something.  "The 
Hm  wherein  the  brain  is  wrapped."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

struck  through  the  belly's  rim,  the  warrior  lies 
Supine,  and  shades  eternal  veil  his  eyes.  Pope, 

Syn.—  See  Border. 

rIm,  v.  «-.     [W.  rhimio.']     To  put  a  rim  upon. 

Wright. 

RIME,  n.      [A.  S.  kriin  ;  Dut.  rijm  ;  Dan.  riim ; 

Sw.  rim.]  Hoar-frost ;  congealed  dew.  Bacon. 
RIME,n.  [L.  rima.]  1.  f  A  hole  ;  a  chink.  Broione. 
2.  A  step  of  a  ladder.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 
RIME,  V.  n.  To  freeze  with  hoar-frost.  Johnson. 
RIME,  7b.     Rhyme.  — See  Rhyme.  Chaucer. 

RI'M^R,  n.   A  carpenter's  tool  for  shaping  rimes, 

or  the  rounds  of  a  ladder.  Simmonds. 

RIMMED  (rimd),  «.     Having,  or  furnished  with, 

a  rim  or  border.  Pennant. 

RI-MOSE'  (129),  t*.     [L.  rimosus;  rima,  a  chink; 

It.  7-imoso.] 

1.  Full  of  clefts  or  chinks.  Bailey. 

2.  (Zoul.)  Applied  to  the  surface  of  an  ani- 
mal, or  of  any  part,  when  it  resembles  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  having  numerous  minute,  nar- 
row, and  nearly  parallel  excavations  which  run 
into  each  other.  Brc'^' 


RI-MOS'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  rimose.  Scott. 

RI'MOyS,  t*.     Full  of  clefts  ;  rimose.  Smart. 

RIM'PLE,  71.  [A.  S.  hri/mpelle.  —  'DvLt.  nmpel; 
ry^e?i,  to  rend.  Bilderdyk.  —  See  Rumple.]  A 
wrinkle  ;  a  fold  ;  an  undulation  ;  a  ripple. 

RIM'PLE,  V.  a.  \i.  rimpled  ;  pp.  rimpling, 
rimpled.]     To  pucker  ;  to  wrinkle  ;  to  ripple. 

The  skin  was  tense,  also  rimpled  and  blistered.     Wiseman. 

RIM'PLING,  n.     Undulating  motion;  a  ripple. 

As  gilds  the  moon  the  rimpling  of  the  brook.        Vrablv. 

RI'MY,  a.     Frosty ;  full  of  frozen  mist.     Harvey. 

RIND,  w.     [A.  S.  rind,  hrind  ;  Dut.  5,  Ger.  rinde. 

—  Gr.  j5tvo,,  skin,  hide.  —  \^ .croen,  ^crwyn.  skin. 

—  "  Rind  is  related  to  the  Ger.  rand,  the  extrem- 
ity, border,  or  outside  of  a  thing,  the  edge,  brim, 
brink,  margin.  Bilderdyk  derives  this  word  from 
the  Dut.  yerhryten ;  Ger.  reissen,  to  rend,  break, 
cleave,  break  asunder,  crack,  burst,  —  it  being 
the  quality  of  all  bark  to  rend  or  break  asun- 
der."    Bosworth.] 

1.  The  outward  coat  or  covering  of  trees, 
fruits,  animals,  &c. ;  bark  ;  peel ;  husk  ;  skin  ; 
as,  "  The  riiid  of  pork." 

With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind.  Milton. 

On  the  smooth  rind  the  passenger  shall  see 
Thy  name  engraved,  and  worship  Helen's  tree.     Driiden. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  compound  structure,  intermediate 
between  epidermis  and  bark,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral or  many  layers  of  cells,  and  even  of  distinct 
forms  of  tissue,  but  not  presenting  the  charac- 
teristic kinds  and  mode  of  arrangement  which 
occur  in  true  bark.  Micrographic  Diet. 

Syn.  — £ee  Skin. 

RIND,  V.  a.  To  take  the  rind  from;  to  decorti- 
cate ;  to  bark  ;  to  husk.  Bailey. 

RIN'DLE,  n.  [Dan.  rinde,  to  flow  ;  Sw.  rinna.] 
A  small  stream ;  a   gutter.  Ash.     Wright. 

RIJ^-FbR-ZMJ\r'Dd,n.  [It.]  (3fws.)  To  be  struck 
with  force,  as  a  note  ;  forzando.  Moore. 

RING,  n.  [A.  S.  hring,  ring  ;  Dut.  ring,  hring ; 
Frs.  hring  ;  Ger.,  Dan.,  ^  Sw.  ring ;  Icel.  hringr.] 

1.  A  round  or  circular  line  or  course. 

Make  a  i-ing  about  the  corpse  of  Cscsar.  Shale. 

Place  me,  O,  place  me  in  the  dusty  j'ing 
Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  for  glory.       Sm,UJi, 

2.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  —  par- 
ticularly a  circle  of  gold  worn  as  an  ornament 
on  the  finger. 

The  rings  of  iron  that  on  the  doors  were  hung.    Dryden. 

I  have  seen  old  Roman  rings  so  very  thick  about,  and  with 

such  large  stones  in  them,  that 'tis  no  wonder  a  fop  should 

find  them  a  little  cumbersome  in  the  summer.  Addison. 

3.  The  betting  arena  on  a  race-course  or  at  a 
market  for  horses.  Simmonds. 

4.  (Geom.)  A  figure  returning  into  itself,  the 
axis  being  bent  into  a  circular  form.         Hutton. 

il®=*  It  may  he  plane,  in  which  case  it  is  the  space 
contained  between  the  circumferences  of  two  concen- 
tric circles ;  or  it  may  be  solid,  in  which  case  it  re- 
sembles a  cylinder  or  prism  bent  into  a  circular  form. 

5.  {Astron.  &  Navigation.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  tbe  sun's  altitude,  &c.,  usually  of 
brass,  suspended  by  a  little  swivel,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  45  degrees  from  which  is  a  perforation 
to  allow  the  sun's  rays  to  pass  and  fall  upon  the 
inner,  graduated,  concave  surface,  and  mark  the 
altitude  sought.  Hutton. 

Rinffx  o/Sa(u7-n,  exterior,  fluid,  revolving  rings  sur- 
rounding the  planet  Saturn  at  different  distances,  the 
number  of  which  is  at  least  two,  and,  as  some  sup- 
pose, variable.    B.  Peirce.  —  Fairy  ring.     See  FAIRY. 

RING,  ft.  [See  Ring,  v.  a.]  1.  A  sound  as  of 
bells,  or  other  sonorous  body.  "  Ring  of  ac- 
clamations." Bacon.   *' Cymbals' j'rnf?."  Milton. 

Stop  the  holes  of  a  hawk's  bell,  it  will  make  no  ring,  but  a 
flat  noise  or  rattle.  Bacon, 

2.  A  number  of  bells  harmonically  tuned  ;  a 

chime.  Prior. 

RING,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  hrinqan,  ringan\  Dut.  &:  Ger. 

ringen\  "Dan.ringe;  \cq\.  hringia \  ^vf.  ringa.] 

\i.  RUNG  or  HANG ;  pp.  hinging,  kung.] 

1.  To  strike,  as  a  bell  or  any  other  sonorous 
body,  so  as  to  make  it  sound.  *'  Ring  the 
alarum  bell."  Sha/c. 

2.  To  cause  to  ring  or  resound. 

This  grave  advice  some  sober  student  bears, 

And  loudly  rings  it  in  his  fellow's  ears.  Drj/den. 

3.  To  celebrate  by  ringing;  as,  "To  ring  in 
the  new  year." 

To  ring  changes  upon,   to  produce   alternations  or 


variegated  peals  from.  "  Easy  it  might  be  to  ring 
other  changes  upon  the  same  hells."  JV'orris. —  To  use 
variously  or  in  various  senses  ;  as,  "  To  ring  changes 
upon  a  word." 

RING,  V.  n.      1.  To  sound,  as  a  bell  or  any  other 
sonorous  body,  particularly  a  metallic  one. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  or  music  with  bells. 
Fom-  bells  admit  twenty-four  changes  in  ringing.   Holder. 

3.  To  sound  ;  to  resound. 

Hercules,  missing  his  page,  called  him  by  his  name  n1oud, 
that  all  the  shore  7-ang  of  it.  JJacon. 

4.  To  have  the  sensation  of  a  low,  continued 
sound ;  to  tinkle. 

My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  itmg.  Fhillips. 

5.  To  be  filled  with  a  report,  noise,  or  talk. 


Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 


Milton. 


RING,  V.  a.     \i.  ringed  ;  pp.  kingixg,  rixged.] 

1.  To  encircle  ;  to  surround  ;  to  encompass. 
"  Ringed  about  with  bold  adversity."         Shak. 

2.  To  fit  with  rings,  as  the  fingers,  or  as  a 
swine's  snout.    "  Fingers  richly  ringed'' 

Piers  Plouhman. 

3.  {Hort.)  To  prune,  by  removing  rings  of 
bark  from  the  branches  or  roots  of  fruit-trees. 
—  See  Ringing.  M'Intosh. 

RING,  V.  n.     To,  form  a  circle.  Spenser. 

RING'-BLACK-B'IRD,  n.  {Omith.)  The  ring- 
ouzel  ;  Turdus  torquatus.  YarreU. 

RING'— BOLT,  n.  An  eye-bolt  with  a  ring  through 
the  eye.  Dana. 

RING'— BONE,  n.  A  hard,  callous  substance  grow- 
ing in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  of 
a  horse,  just  above  the  coronet.  Fai-mer's  Diet. 

RING'— CHUCK,  n.  A  chu.ck,  or  appendage  to  a 
lathe,  with  a  brass  ring  over  the  end.     Francis. 

RING'— DI-AL,  n.  A  pocket  sun-dial,  in  the  form 
of  a  ring.  Ash. 

RING'— DOVE  (ring'diiv),  n.  (Omith.)  A  species 
of  pigeon,  so  called  from  the  white  feathers 
which  form  a  portion  of  a  ring  round  its  neck  ; 
the  cushat;  the  queest ;  the  ring-pigeon;  the 
wood-pigeon  ;  Colmnba  palumbus.  YarreU. 

rIngED,  a.  1.  Encircled  or  marked  with  rings, 
or  as  with  rings.  Baird. 

2.  {Bot.)  Surrounded  with  elevated  or  de- 
pressed bands,  as  the  roots  of  some  plants. 

Lindley. 
Ringed  snake,  {Znitl.)  the  common  name  of  harm- 
less snakes  of  the  genus  J^atrix.  Baird. 

RlN  '^jpNT,  a.  [L.  ringor,  ringens,  to  open  the 
mouth  wide.]  {Bot.)  Gaping  open,  as  the  co- 
rolla of  the  dead-nettle.  Gray' 

RING'JJR,  n.     1.  One  who  rings.  Johnson, 

2.  {Mining,)  A  crow-bar.  Simmonds, 

RING'— FENCE,  n.  The  outer  palings  or  wall  en- 
closing a  park  or  estate.  Simmonds, 

RING'-F[N-G^.R  (ring'fing-|er),  n.  The  fourth 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  or  that  next  to  the  little 
finger ;  —  so  called  from  receiving  the  ring  in 
the  marriage  ceremony.  Nares. 

RjEnG'-FORMED,  lb.     Shaped  like  a  ring.  Clarke. 

RING' HEAD,  n.  An  instrument  for  stretching 
woollen  cloth.  Crabh. 

RING'ING,  n,  1.  The  act  of  sounding  or  causing 
to  sound,  as  bells  or  other  sonorous  bodies. 

2.  {Hort.)  A  species  of  pruning  practised 
often  on  the  branches  of  fruit-trees,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  larger  roots  also.  M'littosh. 
jO®"  "The  operation  consists  in  removing  one  or 
more  rings  of  the  bark,  by  which  the  return  of  the  sap 
is  obstructed,  and  it  is  thus  obliged  to  accumulate 
above  the  part  operated  upon,  instead  of  taking  its 
otherwise  natural  course  downwards."    M'Jiitosh. 

Ringing  of  the  ears,  (Med.)  an  imaginaiy  sound, 
like  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  the  noise  of  wind,  water, 
&c.,  heard  in  health  or  in  sickness.  Dunglison. 

RING'LEAD,  v,  u,.     To  conduct,     [e..]  Todd. 

RING'LEAD-]?R,  7i.  1.  f  One  who  leads  the  ring. 
"  The  ringleader  ...  in  a  dance."  Barrow. 

2.  The  head  or  leader  of  a  riotous  body. 

The  nobility  escaped:  the  poor  people,  who  had  been  de- 
luded by  these  ringleaders,  were  executed.  Addison, 

RING'L^T,  n.     1.  A  small  ring  ;  a  small  circle. 

Silver  the  lintels  deep  projecthig  o'er. 

And  gold  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door.         Pope, 
"When  fairies  in  their  ringlets  there 
Do  dance  their  nightly  rounds.  Drayton. 
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2.  A  curl ;  —  applied  particularly  to  the  hair. 
"Two  sable  ringlets."  Pope. 

EING'-MAIL,  n.  (Armor.)  Mail  composed  of 
small  rings  of  steel  sewed  edgewise  upon  a  strong 
garment  of  leather  or  quilted  cloth.  Fairholt. 
J3®=  "  Rijiff-mail  differs  from  chain-mail  in  the  rings 
of  the  latter  being  interlaced  with  each  other,  and 
strongly  fastened  with  rivets.",    Fairholt. 

fRING'MAN,  n.    The  ring-finger.  Ascham. 

RlNG'-6u-2ipL,  ?i.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  thrush 
inhabiting  Great  Britain ;  ring-blackbird  ;  Tur- 
dus  forquatus,  Yarrell. 

rL\G'-SA1L,  n.  {Naiit.)  A  small  and  light  sail 
set  on  a  mast  on  the  taffrail ;  —  a  studding-sail 
set  upon  the  gaff  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail.  Brando. 

rTnG'-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a  ring  ; 
ring-formed.  Clarke. 

RlNG'-STREAKED(-strGkt),a.  Circularly  streaked. 
He-goats  that  were  ring-strcafced  and  spotted.      Gen.  xxx.  35. 

RING'TAIL,  n.     1.    {Ornith.)  The  female  of  the 

hen-harrier  {Circus  ct/aneus);  — so  called  from 

its  whitish  tail-  _         Yarrell. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  small  sail,  shaped  like  a  jib,  set 

abaft  the  spanker  in  light  winds.  Dana. 

RING-TAILED  (-tald),  a.  {Ornith.')  Applied  to 
a  young  golden  eagle  having  a  tail  quite  white 
from  the  base  to  three  fourths  of  its  length,  and 
afterwards  brown  to  the  end.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RING'WORM  (ving'wurm),  n.  {Msd.)  A  cutaneous 
eruption  consisting  of  vesicles  with  a  reddish 
base,  uniting  in  rings  whose  area  is  slightly  dis- 
colored; a  circular  herpes  or  tetter.  Dunglison. 

RINSE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  rincer,  from  Ger.  reinigen,  to 
purify;  rein,  clean.  Landais.  —  Dan.  rense^  to 
scour,  to  cleanse ;  Sw.  rena,  rensa.'l    \i.  rinsed  ; 

pp.  IlINSING,  KINSED.] 

1.  To  wash  ;  to  cleanse  by  washing.       Shak. 

2.  To  plear  of  the  soap  used  in  washing 
clothes,  by  repeatedly  dipping  in  clear  water. 

They  cannot  boil,  nor  wash,  nor  rinse,  they  saj'.         King. 

RINS'JgR,  n.    One  who  rinses,  or  washes. 

RTNS'JNG,  71.     The  act  of  one  who  rinses. 

RI'p-LlTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  malleable  mineral,  con- 
sisting of  selenium  and  silver,  occurring  in 
small  hexagonal  tables  of  a  lead-gray  color  ; 
selenide  of  silver.  Dana. 

rI'OT,  n.  [It.  riotta ;  Fr.  riote.  —  *'  By  some  de- 
rived from  the  L.  Wa:a.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  word  as  rottt,  differently  written,  and  with 
some  difference  also  in  the  application.*'  Rich- 
ardso7i.'] 

1.  A  disorderly,  tumultuous  excess  of  mirth, 
licentiousness,  or  dissipation  ;  riotousness  ;  a 
tumult ;  an  uproar ;  a  row  ;  an  affray  ;  carousal. 

All  now  was  turned  to  jollity  and  game, 

To  luxury  and  rtot,  fenat  and  dance.  Milton. 

2.  (Law.)  The  forcible  or  violent  doing  of  an 
■  act  against  the  peace,  by  three  or  more  persons 

assembled  together  for  that  purpose.       BurriiL 
To  run  riot,  to  move  or  act  without  control  or  re- 
straint. 

RT'OT,  u.  n.  [It.  noi^are,  to  quarrel.]  [^.  rioted  ; 

pp.  IlIOTING,  RIOTED.] 

1.  To  pass  the  time  in,  or  to  be  occupied  with, 
luxurious  enjoyments  ;  to  banquet  with  noisy 
mirth  ;  to  revel ;  to  carouse  ;  to  luxuriate. 

And  shall  receive  the  reward  of  unrighteousness,  as  they 
that  count  it  pleasure  to  not  in  the  daytime.  2  Pet.  ii.  13. 

2.  To  be  tumultuous  or  highly  excited. 

No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows.  Pope. 

3.  To  raise  an  uproar  or  sedition  ;  to  be  sedi- 
tious ;  to  be  mutinous.  Johnso7i. 

RI'OT-^R,  n.  One  who  riots ;  one  who  is  engaged 
in  a  riot  or  sedition.  Blackstone. 

Rl'OT-lNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  riots  ;  revel- 
ling ;  revelry.  Rom.  xiii.  13. 

fRI'OT-iSE,  rt.   Dissoluteness;  luxury.    Spenser. 

RrOT-OUS,  a.     [It.  riottoso.'] 

1.  Practising,  or  pertaining  to,  riot  or  loose 
festivity  ;  luxurious  ;  revelling.  "  Riotous  feed- 
ers."   Shak.     '^  Riotous  living."      Luke  xv.  IS. 

2.  Seditious  ;  tumultuous.  Blackstone. 
Riotous  assembly,  (Ens.  Crivi.  Law.)  the  unlawful 

assembling  of  twelve  persons  or  more  to  the  disturb- 
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ance  of  the  peace,  and  not  dispersing  upon  proclama- 
tion. BurrilL. 

rI'OT-OCs-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  riotous  manner;  with 

loose  or  liceiitious  luxury.  Ecclus.  xiv.  4. 

2.      Seditiously;     mutinously;     turbulently. 

"Any  person  riotously  assembled."  Blackstone. 

RI'OT-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  riotous.  Raleigh. 

RI'OT-RY,  lb.    Riotous  conduct ;  riot.  H.  Taylor. 

rIp,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  ripan\  Dan.  rive,  to  rend,  to 
rive  ;   Sw.  rifva^  to  tear  ;   Icel.  hriffa^  to  seize.] 

\i.  RIPPED  ;  pp.  RIPPING,  RIPPED.] 

1.  To  separate  the  parts  of  by  cutting  or 
tearing  ;  to  cut  or  tear  open  or  apart. 

The  beast  prevents  the  blow. 
And  upward  rips  the  groin  of  his  audacious  foe.     Dryden. 

2.  To  take  out  or  away  by  cutting  or  tearing. 

Esculapius,  because  ripped  from  his  motlicr's  womb,  was 

feigned  to  be  the  eon  of  Apollo.  Hiijnvard. 

He  'U  riji  the  fatal  secret  from  her  heart.         Granville. 

3.  To  bring  to  view,  as  by  tearing  off  some- 
thing that  conceals  ;  to  lay  bare  ;  to  disclose  ; 
—  usually  followed  by  up. 

They  ripped  up  all  that  had  been  done  from  the  beginning 
of  tJie  rebellion.  Clarendon. 

To  rip  out,  to  utter  hastily,  as  an  oath.  —  See  Rap. 

Syn.  —  See  Break. 

RIP,  n.  1.  A  tearing;  laceration;  a  place  ripped. 
"A  rip  in  his  flesh-colored  doublet.*'    Addison. 

2.  A  basket  to  carry  flsh  in.  [Local.]    Cowell. 

3,  Any  base  or  worthless  thing  or  person  ; 
refuse.     '*  Anp  of  a  horse."     [Vulgar.]     Todd. 

RIP,  V.  71.  1.  To  be  separated,  as  the  parts  of  a 
garment,  by  the  breaking  of  the  stitches. 

2.  To  svrear  profanely.     [Vulgar.]         Forhy. 

RI-PA'RI-AN,  a.  [L.  ripariiis ;  ripa,  a  bank.] 
Relating  to  the  banks  of  rivers.  Bouvier. 

RIPE,  a.  [A.  S.  ripe  ;  Dut.  ryp  ;  Ger.  7'eif.  — 
"This  word  is  related  to  A.  S.  ry2Ja7i  [to  reap], 
and  the  Eng.  rip,  to  separate,  to  tear,  —  for  the 
fruits  at  their  time  of  maturity  split,  and  are 
torn  or  plucked  from  the  place  where  they  were 
brought  to  perfection."  Bosioorth.'] 

1.  Brought  to  maturity  or  perfection  ;  mature. 
'*iii/3e  corn."    Wickliffe.     ^'  Ripe  fruit."  Milt07i. 

2.  Fully  prepared  or  qualified ;  fit. 

Things  were  just  n;ye  for  a  war.  Addison. 

At  thirteen  years  old  he  was  ripe  for  the  university.    Fell. 

3.  Finished  ;  consummate  ;  perfect. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one.  Shak. 

4.  Resembling  the  ripeness  of  fruit ;  ruddy. 
"  Smiles  that  played  on  her  ripe  lip."         Shak. 

fRIPE,  V.  n.    To  grow  ripe  ;  to  ripen  ;  to  mature. 


And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot. 


Shak. 


f  RIPE,  V.  a.   To  make  ripe  ;  to  ripen  ;  to  mature. 

He  is  retired  to  Hpe  his  growing  fortunes.  Shak. 

fRIPE,  «.  [h.ripa.']  A  bank,  as  of  a  river.  "The 
right  j-ipe  (or  bank)  of  the  river."       IloVmshed. 

RIPE'LY,  ad.     \Vith  ripeness  ;  maturely.     Shak. 

RI'PEN  (ri'pn),  v.  n.  \i.  ripened  ;  pp.  iupenixg, 
RIPENED.]     To  grow  ripe  ;  to  be  matured. 

The  pricking  of  a  fruit  before  it  Hpencth.  Bacon. 

RI'PEN,  V.  o.  To  make  ripe  ;  to  bring  to  maturi- 
ty ;  to  mature. 

When  to  ripened  manhood  he  shall  grow.         Dryden. 

RtPE'N^SS,?^.  1.  Stateof  being  ripe;  full  or  per- 
fect growth  ;  maturity  ;  matureness.    Wiseman. 

2.  Perfection  ;  completion.    ■ 

This  royal  infant  promises 
Ifpon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings, 
"U'liich  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness,  SJiak. 

3.  Fitness  ;  qualification  ;  preparation. 

Men  must  endure 

Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither; 

Jtipe}iess  is  all.  S7iak. 

Syn. —  Ripeness  and  maturity  both  denote  fulness 

of  growth  in  fruit ;  but  ripeness  is  commonly  used  in 

a  literal,  and  maturity  in  a  moral  or  figurative,  sense. 

Ripeness  of  corn  or  fruit ;   maturity  of  judgment,  of  a 

project,  or  of  a  note.   A  ripe  orange  ;  a  mature  scheme. 

Rl-PIIE'AN,  a.  [L.  Rhiphceus.']  (Geog.)  Noting 
a  range  of  mountains  in  the  north  of  Asia  ;  — 
also  WTitten  Rkipean,  and  Ripean.       Andreics. 

RI-PlD'O-LITE,  n.      [Gr.  ptTrtf,  ^iTrT^oj,  a  fan,  and 

.  UQoi,   a  stone.]      {Min.)  A  translucent,  green 

mineral,  crystallized  in  double  pyramids,  con- 
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sisting  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  protoxide 
of  iron,  and  water.  Dana. 

RIP-I-E'J^O,  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Noting  instru- 
ments which  swell  the  harmony  of  an  orches- 
tra, but  which  are  not  obligato  ;  supernumerary ; 
plenary.  Dunght, 

fRIP'I-^R,  n.  [From  L.  ripa,  a  bank.  Skinner. 
—  From  rip,  a  basket  for  fish.  Spelman.']  One 
who  carried  fish  from  the  sea-shore  to  sell  in 
the  interior.  Cowell. 

RiP'PgR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rips. 
2.  t  A  carrier  of  fish  for  sale.         Beau.  85  Fl. 

RIP'PiNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  rips. 

2.  fDiscovery;  disclosure.  Spenser. 

RIP'PLE  (rip'pl)*  ^'  '*-  [A.  S.  hrympelle,  a  rimple, 
or  rumple.  Richardson.  —  A  diminutive  of  ruf- 
fle ;  —  the  surface  of  water  slightly  ruffled.  Tal- 
bot.']     \i.   RIPPLED  ;    pp.   RIPPLING,  RIPPLED.] 

To  fret  on  the  surface,  as  water  running  swiftly ; 
to  have  a  gentle,  undulating  motion  ;  to  purl. 

Along  the  vale  of  Eeman,  which  runs  rapidly  on  near  the 
way,  rippling  over  the  stones.  Gray. 

RIP'PLE,  V.  a.  To  fret  or  agitate  the  surface  of, 
as  water  ;  to  cause  to  ripple.  W7-ight. 

rIp'PLE  (rip'pl),  n.     1.  The  agitation  of  the  sur- 
face of  water,  as  when  running  swiftly.        Todd. 
2.  A  little  wave  ;  a  rimple.  Eng.  Cyc. 

RIP'PLE,  V.  a.  [Sw.  repa,  to  scratch;  repa  lin, 
to  ripple  flax  ;  Ger.  rijf'eln.]  To  separate  the 
seeds  from  the  stalks  of,  as  flax.  Max^vell. 

rIp'PLE,  n.  [Ger.  7'iffeJ,  riffe ;  Scot,  ripple,  riple.l 
A  large  comb  for  separating  the  seeds  from  the 
stalks  of  flax,  hemp,  &c.  Maxwell. 

rTp'PLE-GrAss,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  plan- 
tain ;  ribgrass  ;  Plantago  lanceolata.  Gray. 

RIP'PLE-MARK,  n.  1.  A  small  undulation  or 
furrow  made  by  rippling  water,  as  in  sand  on 
the  shore.  B7'ande. 

2.  (Geol.)  A  mark  on  some  rocks,  as  sand- 
stones, resembling  that  made  by  ripples  of  water 
on  sand.  E7ig.  Cyc. 

RIP'PLE-MARKED,  I*.     Having  ripple-marks. 

RIP'PL^T,  n.     A  small  ripple.  Qu.  Rev. 

RIP'PLING,  71.     1.  The  flow,  the  breaking,  or  the 

noise,  of  ripples.  Penna7rt. 

2.  Act  of  one  who  ripples  flax,  &c.    Maxwell. 

rTp'PLING-LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  ripples. 

rIp'RAP,  n.  {E7igi7ieeri7ig .)  A  loose  foundation 
of  stones.  Simmonds. 

tRIP'T0\V-5L,  n.  A  gratuity  given  to  tenants 
after  they  had  reaped  their  lord's  corn.    Bailey. 

RI§F]  (riz),  V.  91.  [M.  Goth,  ui'reisan,  reisan\  A.  S. 
a7'isan  ;  "Dut.  rijzen ;  Dan.  reise.  —  See  Arise, 
.and  Raise.]     [^.  rose  ;  pp.  rising,  risen.] 

1.  To  be  raised ;  to  go,  or  move  up  or  up- 
wards ;  to  ascend  ;  to  mount ;  to  arise. 

I .  .  .  saw  a  beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea.         Jiev.  xiii.  1. 
Ten  thousand  banners  j~isc  into  the  air 
"With  Orient  colors  waving.  Jllilton. 

2.  To  appear  or  come  into  view  from  below 
the  horizon,  as  the  sun  or  a  star. 

He  maketh  his  eun  to  in'-tc  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  tind 
sendcth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  Matt.  v.  45. 

3.  To  get  up  from  a  recumbent,  or  from  a  sit- 
ting, to  an  erect,  posture. 

The  archbisliop  received  him  sitting;  "For,"  said  he,  "I 
am  too  old  to  rise."  Orr&-y. 

4.  To  get  up  from  bed  or  from  rest. 

Tarry  all  night,  tind  wash  your  feet;  and  ye  shall  rise  up 

early,  and  go  on  your  ways.  Gen.  xix,  'J. 

Go  to  bed  when  she  list;  rise  when  she  list.  Shak. 

5.  To  be  raised  or  revived  from  death. 

TliL'  I^ord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  tn  Simon, 

Liike  xxiv.  34. 
So  man,  as  is  most  just, 
Shall  satisfy  for  man,  be  judfred.  and  dip. 
And,  dying,  rise.  and.  rising,  with  him  raise 
riis  brethren,  ransomed  with  his  own  dear  life. 
So  heavenly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate,  Jt/iUon. 

6.  To  spring  up,  as  from  the  soil ;  to  grow. 

They  ima^rine 
From  one  forbidden  tree  a  multitude 
New  risen,  to  work  tliem  farther  woe.  Milton. 

7.  To  gain  elevation  in  rank,  station,  or  for- 
tune ;  to  be  advanced  ;  as,  "A  rising  man." 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall.  SiiaJc. 

To  rise  in  the  world 
No  wise  man  that 's  honest  should  expect.  Otway. 

8.  To  quit  or  give  up  a  siege. 
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and  kingdom   against 
Matt.  xxiv.  7. 


He,  rising  witli  small  lionor  from  Gunza,  and  fearing  tlie 
power  of  the  Ciiristians,  was  gone.  KuoUeB, 

9.  To  come  into  being,  existence,  or  notice. 
"  Many  false  prophets  shall  rise."  Matt.  xxiv.  11. 

Among  tliem  that  are  born  of  women  there  hath  not  risen 
a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.  Matt.  xi.  11. 

10.  To  have  origin  or  source  ;  to  spring ;  as, 
"The  River  Amazon  rises  among  the  Andes." 

11.  To  be  excited  or  produced ;  to  arise. 

A  thought  rnse  in  me  which  often  perplexes  men  of  eon- 
templative  natures.  /Spectator. 

A  nobler  gratitude 
Hose  in  her  soul;  for  from  that  liour  she  loved  me.  Otwuy. 

12.  To  become  greater  ;  to  increase. 

It  is  not  their  nominal  price  only,  but  their  real  priee, 
which  rises  in  the  progress  of  improvement.  A.  Stidtli. 

13.  To  claim  or  ask  more. 

The  great  duke  rises  on  them  in  his  demands.      Addison. 

14.  To  break  into  military  commotions  ;   to 
take  arms  as  for  insurrection  or  for  war. 

Nation  shall  rise  against  nation, 
kingdom. 

15.  To  make  a  hostile  attack. 

If  anyman  hate  his  neighbor,  and  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and 
rise  up  against  him.  Deut.  xix.  11. 

16.  To  be  roused  or  excited  to  action. 

Who  will  rise  up  for  me  against  the  evil  doers?  Ps. xciv.  16. 

17.  To  close  a  sitting  or  session,  as  a  com- 
mittee or  a  legislative  body. 

18.  To  expand  by  fermentation  so  as  to  be- 
come light  or  spongy,  as  dough. 

Syn.  —  See  Aeise. 

RISE  [rls,  S.  W.  J.  F.Ja.  Sm. ;  riz,  P.  E.  K.'\,  n. 

1.  The  act  of  rising  or  mounting  ;    ascent ; 
elevation.     "A  sudden  me  of  water."     Bacon. 

2.  Appearance  from  below  the  horizon,  as  of 
the  sun  or  a  star.  Waller. 

3.  Elevation  or  advancement  in  rank,  fortune, 
station,  fame,  &c.  Bacon. 

4.  An  elevated  place  ;  an  elevation.     Creech. 

Such  a  rise  as  doth  at  once  invite 

A  pleasure  and  a  reverence  from  the  sight.      Denkam. 

5.  Source  ;  origin  ;  spring ;  beginning. 

All  wickedness  taketh  its  lise  from  the  heart.  NeUon. 

6.  Increase  ;  advance  ;  augmentation. 

The  rise  of  their  nominal  price  is  the  effect ...  of  the  rise 
in  their  real  price.  A.  Smith. 

7.  Increase  in  price  or  value.     "The  gradual 
rise  of  lands."  Swift. 

8.  f  [Dut.  rijs.']  A  branch  ;  a  twig.    Chaucer. 
j^^  "  Tliis  word  very  properly  takes    the  pure 

sound  of  s  to  distinguish  if  from  the  verb,  but  does 
not  adhere  to  this  distinction  so  inviolably  as  the 
nouns  use.,  ezcitse^  &c.  ;  for  we  sometimes  hear  '  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,'  '  the  rise  and 
fall  of  provisions,'  &c.,  with  the  s  like  i.  The  pure 
s,  however,  is  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  and  ouglit 
to  be  scrupulously  preserved  m  these  phrases  by  all 
correct  speakers."  Walker. 
Syn.  —  See  Origin. 
rT§'EN  (rXz'zn),  p.  from  rise.    See  Rise. 

Rl^'pR  (riz'er),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 

rises.  Chapman. 

2.  {Arch.')  An  upright  piece  of  wood  or  stone 

which  supports  a  stair.  Sivimonds. 

fRlSII,  )J.  A  kind  of  plant ;  a  rush.  P.  PtowAman. 

II  Rt|-!-BIL'!-Ty  (riz-e-bil'e-te),  n.  [It.  risibilita  ; 
Sp.  risibilidacl ;  Fr.  risibiltte.']  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  risible  ;  risibleness.    Dryden. 

II  rIs'!-BLE  [rlz'e-bl,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. 
Wr.;  ris'ibl,  S. ;  rl'sjbl,  E.;  rl'se-bl,  Wb.},  a. 
[L.  risibilis  ;  rideo,  risus,  to  laugh  ;  It.  risibile  ; 
Sp.  ^  Fr.  risible.'] 

1.  Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laughing, 
as  man.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Exciting  laughter  ;  laughable  ;  ridiculous. 
A  few  wild  blunders  and  risible  absurdities.        Johnson. 

Dr.  Allen. 

Clarke. 


II  EI§'l-BLE-NESS,  n.     Risibility. 

II  Rl§'J-BLY,  ad.    In  a  risible  manner. 

RI§'ING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  rises 


ascent. 

2.  The  act  of  getting  up,  as  from  any  reclin- 
ing or  sitting  posture.  Chaucer. 

3.  Appearance  from  below  the  horizon,  as  of 
the  sun  or  a  star.  Ps.  iv.  1. 

4.  A  taking  up  arms,  as  for  insurrection  or 
for  war;  insurrection  ;  sedition  ;  rebellion.  Shak. 

5.  Resurrection.    "  Questioning  one  with  an- 
other what   the   rising   from  the   dead  should 

Mark  xi.  10. 
Lev.  xiv.  5&. 


RI^'ING,  prep.    Above  ;  surpassing ;  exceeding  ; 
upwards  of.  "  It  cost  rising  3000  dollars."  Lord. 
J3^  Used  colloquially  in  the  United  States,  but  not 
supported  by  good  usage. 

RISK,  re.  [It.  rischio  ;  Sp.  riesgo  ;  Fr.  risque.  — 
Dicz  derives  these  words  from  Sp.  risco,  a  steep 
rock,  a  crag  or  cliff,  which  he  refers  to  L.  resecOy 
to  cut  off.]  Hazard ;  danger ;  peril ;  chance  of 
harm  or  loss. 

Some  run  the  risk  of  an  absolute  ruin  for  the  gaining  of  a 
present  supply.  VKstrange. 

Syn.  —  See  Chance. 
RISK,  V.  ft.     [A.  S.  hriscian.  to  shake,  to  vibrate. 
—  Bret,  riska,  to   slip.    Wedgewood.  —  It.  risi- 
care,  arrischiare  ;   Sp.  arriesgar  ;    Fr.  risqtter.] 

[i.  RISKED  ;    pp.  KISKING,  RISKED.]      To  put  to 

chance  ;  to   expose  to  danger  ;    to  hazard ;  to 

endanger.  Addison. 

Jiisldng  for  those  both  life  and  limb 

"Who  would  not  risk:  one  groat  for  him.        Chwchill, 

RISK'l^R,  ».     One  who  risks.  Butler. 

RISK'Y,  u.     Hazardous.    [Local,  U.  S.]    Bartlett. 
t  RISSE.    The  preterite  of  rise.  B.  Jonson. 

t  RIST.     The  preterite  of  rise.  Drayton. 

Bf-TjR-DAJV'no,  II.  [It.]  (Mils.)  Slower  and 
slower.  Dwight. 

RITE,  n.  [L.  ritus  ;  It.  S;  Sp.  rito  ;  Fr.  rit,  rite.] 
An  ordinance  to  be  observed  on  solemn  occa- 
sions in  the  church  ;  a  religious  or  external  ob- 
servance ;  ceremony  ;  form.  Eden. 

Rt-T'OR-JVEL'LO,  n.  [It.]  {Mils.)  A  short,  in- 
troductory .  symphony  to  an  air  :  —  a  short  in- 
strumental passage  between  strains  :  —  a  con- 
cluding symphony  after  a  melody.  Moore. 

RIT'y-AL  (rit'yu-9l),  «■  [L.  ritualis ;  ritus,  a  rite  ; 
It.  riiuale  ;  Sp.  ritual.]  Pertaining  to,  con  sist- 
ing  of,  or  prescribing,  rites ;  ceremonial.  Prior. 

rIT'U-AL,  ».  [Fr.  rituel.]  A  book  containing 
the  rites  or  ordinances  of  a  church.  Eden. 

RIT'U-AL-J§M,  re.  [Fr.  ritualisme.]  The  system, 
or  the  observance,  of  rituals.  Ch.  Ob. 

RiT'y-AL-IST,  n.  [It.  Ss  Sp.  ritualista ;  Fr.  ritu- 
aliste.]  One  who  is  skilled  in,  adheres  to,  or 
treats  of,  the  ritual  or  rituals.  Gregory. 

RIT-U-AL-IST'JC,  a.  Pertaining  or  adhering  to 
a  ritual  or  to  rituals.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

rIt'U-AL-LY,  ad.  In  accordance  with  the  ritual; 
by  rites.      '  Selden. 

f  Rir'4<fE,  re.  [Fr. ;  rite,  a  bank.]  A  bank; 
a  coast ;  a  shore  ;  a  border.  Spenser. 

RI'VAL,  re.  [L.  rivalis,  a  person  having  the  same 
brook  with  another,  a  rival ;  rivus,  a  brook ;  It. 
rivale ;  Sp.  Ig  Fr.  rival.] 

1.  tOne  who  partakes  the  same  office  with 
another ;  an  associate  ;  a  companion ;  a  partner. 


mean. 

6.  A  swelling  ;  a  tumor, 


If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

The  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste. 


Shnk. 


2.  One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object 
as  another  ;  one  who  emulates  or  strives  to  ex- 
cel another;  an  antagonist;  a  competitor. 

Ri'VAL,  a.  Striving  in  competition  with;  pur- 
suing the  same  object  or  making  the  same 
claim  ;  emulous  ;  emulating  ;  competing. 

Equal  in  years,  and  rival  in  renown.  Dryden. 

RI'VAL,  V.  a.  \i.  RITAELED  ;  pp.  mvALLING, 
RIVALLED.] 

1.  To  Strive  in  competition  with  ;  to  compete' 
with  ;  to  contend  with  ;  to  oppose.  South. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  equal  or  excel ;  to  emulate. 

To  rival  thunder  in  its  rapid  course.  Dryden. 

Ri'VAL,  V.  n.     To  compete,     [r.]  Shak. 

RI-VAL'I-TY,  n.     [L.  rivalitas.] 

1.  f  Equal  rank  ;  equality.  Shak. 

2.  Rivalry ;  rivalship.     [r.]  Disraeli. 

RI'VAL-RY,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a 
rival ;  competition  ;   emulation.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Competition. 

RI'VAL-SHIP,  re.     1.  State  of  a  rival.    B.  Jonson. 
2.  Competition  ;  emulation ;  livahy.Davenant. 

RIVE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ryft,  riven,  torn  ;  reajian,  to 
take  or  tear  away  ;  Dan.  rire,  to  rake,  to  tear 
or  pull  away.  —  Gael.  tV  Ir.  reub,  to  tear.]     \i. 


RIVED ;  pp.  RIVING,  RIVEN.]    To  tear  or  rend 
asunder;  to  split;  to  cleave.    " iJiwre  clouds." 

Spenser. 

I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 

Have  rived  tlie  knotty  oaks.  ^o^'. 

RIVE,  V.  re.     To  be  split  or  rent  asunder. 

Freestone  rives . . .  and  breaks  in  any  direction.    Woodward. 

RIVE,  n.  A  rent ;  a  tear.  [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

RIV'EL  (riv'vl),  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  —  See 
Ruffle,  and  Shrivel.]  \i.  rivelled  ;  jip. 
RivELLiNB,  RivELXED.]  To  coutract  Into  wrin- 
kles and  corrugations  ;  to  shrivel ;  to  shrink. 
"  A  Wt)«ZW  flower."     [r.]  Gower.    Pope. 

tRIV'EL  (riv'vl),  re.    A  wrinkle.  Wicklijf'e. 

RIV'EN  (riv'vn),  p.  from  rive.    See  Rive. 

EIV'jpR,  re.  [L.  rivus,  a  brook ;  It.  riviera,  a 
river  ;  Sp.  rio  ;  Fr.  riciere.]  A  large  inland 
Stream  of  water  flowing  into  the  sea,  a  lake;  or 
another  river  ;  a  stream  larger  than  a  brook. 

Most  large  rivers  have  their  origin  in  very  elevated  moun- 
tains, or  on  high  table-lands.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Brook. 

t  RIVER,  V.  u,.  To  hunt,  as  fowl  on  rivers,  with 
falcons.  Guy  of  Warwick. 

RIV'^R,  «.    One  who  rives  or  cleaves.      Echard. 

RIV'?R-BED,  re.     The  bed  of  a  river.  Lyell. 

RiV'JgR-CHAN'NeL,  re.    The  channel  of  a  river. 

RlV'^R-COURSE,  re.     The  course  of  a, river. 

RIV'^R-DEL'TA,  re.  A  delta  formed  by  the  course 
of  a  river.  —  See  Delta.  Craig. 

RIV'^R-DRAG'ON,  re.  A  crocodile.  Milton.  [A 
name  given  by  Milton  to  the  king  of  Egypt.] 

RIV'^R-DRIV'^R,  re.  One  who  conducts  rafts  of 
lumber  down  rivers.     [Local,  U.  S.]       Bartlett. 

RTv'ER-ET, n.  A  small  river;  a  rivulet.  Drayton. 

R1V'5R-G6d,  re.     A  tutelary  deity  of  a  river. 

RiV'f  R-HORSE,  II.     The  hippopotamus.    Milton. 

R1V'5R-PLAIN,  n.     A  plain  by  a  river.     Wright. 

RIV'JgR-SIDE,  n.  The  bank  of  a  river.  Goldsmith. 

RIV'^R-WA'TJJR,  re.  "Water  from  a  river.  Smart. 

fRIV'^R-Y,  a.  Resembling  a  river.  "Branched 
with  rivery  veins."  Drayton. 

RlV'pT,  n.  [Fr.  rivet  1]  A  metal  pin  or  bolt  for 
firmly  fastening  together  plates  or  pieces  of 
metal,  either  having  a  head  at  one  end,  in  which 
case  the  other  is  to  be  spread  by  hammering 
after  insertion,  or  without  a  head  at  either  end, 
in  which  case  both  ends  are  to  be  spread  by 
hammering  after  insertion.  Tomlinson.  Bigelow. 

RI V'?T,  V.  a.  [It.  ribadire  ;  Sp.  roblar ;  Port. 
rebitar ;  Fr.  river.  —  From  L.  gyro,  to  turn  or 
wheel  round.  Menage. — From  Ger.  reiben,  to 
rub,  to  turn  or  twist.  Duchaf.  —  Perhaps  from 
It.  ribattere,  to  beat  back,  to  blunt.  Richard- 
son.]     \i.  RIVETED  ;  pp.  RIVETING,  RIVETED.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  rivets.  Drayton. 

2.  To  drive  or  to  clinch,  as  a  rivet. 

The  pin  vou  rivet  in  should  stand  upright  to  the  plate  you 
rivet  it  upon.  Moxon. 

3.  To  fasten  firmly  ;  to  make  firm  ;  to  fix. 

A  similitude  of  nature  and  manners  .  . .  must  tie  the  holy 
knot,  and  rivet  the  friendship  between  us.  Atterlyury. 

RI-VOSE',  a.  [L.  rivus,  a  brook.]  {ZoBl.)  Marked 
with  sinuate,  but  not  parallel,  furrows.  Brande. 

RIV'U-LET,  re.  [L.  rivulus,  dim.  of  rivus,  a  brook.] 
A  small  stream  or  brook  ;  a  streamlet.    Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Brook. 

fRIX-A'TION,  re.  [L.  rimr,  rixatus,  to  quarrel.] 
A  brawl ;  a  quarrel.  Cockeram. 

RJX-A '  TRIX,  re.  {Law.)  A  common  scold.  Bouvier. 

RIX— DOL'LAR,  re.  [Dut.  rijksdaalder ;  rijk,  an 
empire,  a  realm,  and  daalder,  a  dollar  ;  Ger. 
reichstlialer ;  Da^n.  rigsdaler;  S>\v.  riksdaler.]  A 
silver  coin  of  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  other  countries,  varying  in  value 
in  different  places  from  about  2s.  6d.  sterling 
(60  cts.)  to  about  4s.  6d.  (#1.08). 

/I®=  In  the  United  States,  the  custom-house  value 
of  the  rir-dollar  of  Bremen  is  78}  cents  ;  of  the  riz- 
do'lar  of  Denmark,  $1.00  :  of  that  of  St.  Domingo  and 
Hayti,  66  cents  ;  of  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  St.  John,  atid 
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St.  Thomas,  64  cents.    The  rix-doUar  or  Jlorin  of  Aus- 
tria is  valued  at  48^  cents.     Winslow.    Bouvier. 

ROACH  (rSch),  n.  [A.  S.  reohche\  Dut.  rog^  roch  ; 
Ger.  roche ;  Dan.  rokke  ;  Sw.  rocka.'] 

1.  (Teh.)  A  fresh-water  fish  of  the  family 
Ci/prinideE,  or  car^js,  allied  to  the  dace  ;  Leucis- 
ctcs  rutilus  of  Cuvier.  Yarrell. 

2.  i^Naut.)  A  curve  in  the  foot  of  a  square 
sail,  by  which  the  clews  are  brought  below  the 
middle  of  the  foot :  —  the  forward  leech  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail.  Dana. 

As  sound  as  a  roackt  probably  a  corruption  of  as 
sound  as  a  rock  (Fr.  roche).  Pegffc. 

RQad  (rod),  n.  [A.  S.  radj  a  riding,  a  way,  a 
road  ;  Icel.  reid;  Dut.  rid,  a  ride  ;  reis,  a  jour- 
ney ;  Ger.  ritt,  a  ride ;  reise,  a  journey ;  Dan. 
Hdt,  a  ride;  reise^  a  journey;  Sw.  ridt,  a  ride.] 

1.  An  open  way  or  public  passage,  as  between 
one  town,  city,  or  place,  and  another  ;  course 
of  travel ;  a  highway ;  a  public  path. 

Ifoadf  are  of  various  kinds,  .  . .  from  the  rude  paths  of  the 
aboriginal  people, . .'.  passable  only  by  fbot-possengera  or  pack- 
horses,  to  the  comparatively  perfect  modern  roaa.      Brande. 
Fast  by  the  road,  his  ever-open  door 
Obliged  the  wealthy  and  relieved  the  poor.  Pope. 

2.  t  A  journey.  "  He  from  the  east  his  flam- 
ing road  begins."  Milton. 

3.  An  inroad;  an  incursion;  a  raid.  Bacon. 
On  the  road,  in  travelling  or  passing.  Law. 
Syn.  —  See  Path,  Way. 

ROAD,  /t.  [Dut.  4r  Ger.  reede;  Dan.  reed;  Sw. 
redd.  —  It.  ^  Sp.  rada;  Fr.  rade.]  {Naut.)  A 
place  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  where 
vessels  may  ride  at  anchor  ;  a  roadstead.  Dana, 

ROAD'— BED,  n.  The  bed  or  foundation  on  which 
rests  the  superstructure  of  a  railroad.      Tanner. 

ROAD'-BOOK  (-buk),  n.  A  traveller's  guide-book 
of  towns,  distances,  &c.  Simmonds. 

ROAD'— MET-AL,  u.  Prepared  stone  for  macad- 
amizing roads,  Simmonds. 

ROAD'STEAD,  n.  (Naut.)  The  anchorage  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore  ;  a  road.      Dana. 

ROAD'STgR,  n.      1.  A  horse  fitted  for  the  road, 

or  fit  for  performing  journeys.  Yottatt. 

2.  {N'aut.)  A  vessel  riding   at   anchor  in  ft 

road.  Mar.  Diet. 

ROAD'WAY,  n.  The  course  of  the  road;  the 
beaten  or  travelled  part  of  a  road.  !Shak. 

ROAM  (rom),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  ri/man,  to  make  room, 
to  enlarge,  to  make  way  ;  Dut.  ruimen.  —  "It 
is  imagined  to  come  from  the  pretences  of  va- 
grants, who  always  said  they  were  going  to 
i2ome."  Johnson. — This  idea  derives  support 
from  the  Italian  romeo,  i.  e.  a' pilgrim  directed 
to  Rome.  Talbot.  —  See  Room.]  [/.  roamed  ; 
^^.  ROAMING,  ROAMED.]  To  wander  about  or 
abroad  ;  to  range ;  to  rove  ;  to  ramble  ;  to  stroll. 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 

My  heart,  untravelled,  fondly  turns  to  thee.     GoWsmith. 

Syn.  —  See  Wander. 
ROAM  (rom),  V.  u.     To  range  ;  to  wander  over. 

And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  I'oam.    Milton. 

ROAM  (rom),  n.  The  act  of  wandering;  a  roam- 
ing; a  ramble.     "  Their  restless  roam."  Kozm/;. 

ROAM'^IR  (rom'er),  n.  One  who  roams  ;  a  rover  ; 
a  wanderer ;  a  stroller.  Johnson. 

ROAM'ING  (rSm'jng),  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
roams  or  wanders  ;  a  ramble  ;  a  roam.       More. 

ROAN  (ron),  a.  [Sp.  roano,  ruano  ;  Fr.  ronan.  — 
From  L.  ravus,  grayish -yellow.  Scaliger.l  Bay, 
red,  or  black,  with  white  or  gray  hairs  thickly 
interspersed,  as  a  horse.  Youatt. 

ROAN,  n.     1.  A  roan  color.  Ash. 

2.  A  roan  horse.  Youatt. 

3.  A  kind  of  leather  generally  prepared  from 
sheepskins  by  means  of  sumach,  in  the  same 
manner  as  morocco  leather,  but  without  the 
grained  appearance  imparted  to  the  latter  by 
the  grooved  ball  or  roller.  Parnetl. 

ROAN'-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  European  mountain- 
ash  ;  Pyrus  aucupaHa  ;  —  also  written  rowan- 
tree.  —  See  Rowan-tree.  Loudon. 

ROAR  (ror),  v.n.     [A.  S.  rarian.  —  'W.rhuo.']     [«. 

ROARED  ;  pp.  ROARING,  ROARED.] 

1.  To  cry  with  a  loud,  full,  heavy  sound,  as  a 
lion  or  other  wild  beast ;  to  bellow.        Spe?iser. 

The  Libyan  lions  hear,  and,  hearing,  7'oar.         Dryden. 

2.  To  cry  aloud,  as  in  distress.  Shak. 


The  Bufferiner  chief 
Roared  out  for  anguish,  and  indulged  his  grief.    Dryden. 

3.  To  make  a  loud  noise,  like  that  made  by  a 
lion.    '•  When  winds  begin  to  roar."  Pope. 

The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceased  to  roar.       Milton. 

ROAR  (ror),  n.     [W.  rhu,  rhuad.] 

1.  A  loud,  full  cry,  as  of  a  lion  or  other  wild 
beast.  _  Thomson. 

2.  A  loud  cry,  as  of  one  in  distress.  Johnson. 

3.  A  loud  noise,  as  of  the  wind  or  the  sea. 

The  roar 
Of  the  wide  waters  when  they  charge  the  shore.  Drayton. 

4.  A  clamor  or  outcry  of  merriment;  a  shout. 

Your  flashes  of  merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table 
on  a  roar.  Shak. 

ROAR'JgR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  roars. 
2.  Ahorse  affected  with  roaring.  Youatt. 

ROAR'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  noise  of  one 
who,  or  that  which,  roars  ;  a  roar. 

2.  A  disease  in  horses  in  which  the  larynx 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  become  ob- 
structed, causing  the  animal  to  make  a  peculiar 
noise  in  breathing  under  exertion.  Youatt. 

ROAR'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  roaring  manner.  Clarke. 

ROAR'Y,  a.  [L.  ros,  roris,  dew.]  Dewy;  rory. 
**  Wings  with  roary  May  dews  wet."      Fairfax. 

ROAST  (rost),  v.  a.  [Dut.  roosten  ;  Ger.  rusten  ; 
Dan.  Ws^e;  Sw.  ros^a.  —  W.rhostio;  Ga.e\.  roist. 
—  It.  arrostire',  Fr.  rotir.']  \i.  roasted  ;  pp. 
ROASTING,  roasted  or  ROAST. —  Roast,  as  a 
participle,  is  nearly  obsolete  ;  but  it  is  still  used 
as  a  participial  adjective  ;  as,  roast  beef.] 

1.  To  cook,  as  meat,  without  water  or  other 
fluid,  by  exposing  it  to  heat,  suspended  before  a 
fire,  or  placed  in  an  oven.  Prov.  xii.  27. 

2.  To  dry  or  parch  by  exposing  to  heat,  as 
cofiee  ;  to  burn.  Merle. 

3.  To  heat  violently.  Shak. 

4.  To  banter  severely.  \Co\\oq}x\^\.'\  Atterbury. 

5.  {Metallurgy.)  To  expel  volatile  matters 
from  by  exposing  to  heat,  as  ores.  B7'a?ide. 

To  rule  the  roast,  to  govern  ;  to  control,  perhaps  as 
king  of  the  feast.  Sluik. 

j8®==  "May  it  not  be  to  rule  theroost?  —  an  expres- 
sion of  which  every  poultry -yard  would  supply  an  ex- 
pl  anation . "     Richardson. 

ROAST,  a.     Roasted.     "  RoaM  pig."       C.  Lamb. 
ROAST  (rost),  n.     1.  That  which  is  roasted. 

HarHngion. 

2.' Banter;  jeering.     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

ROAST,  r.  n.    To  become  roasted.  Pope. 

ROAST'gR,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  roasts. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  roasting.  Simmonds. 

3.  Something  to  be  roasted,  as  a  pig.   Smart. 
ROAST'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  roasts. 

2,  (Metallurgy.)  An  operation,  preparatory 
to  that  of  reduction  or  smelting,  employed  in 
extracting  metals  from  their  ores,  in  which  the 
volatile  ingredients,  as  sulphur  and  arsenic,  are, 
by  means  of  heat,  expelled  or  burned  off,  and 
replaced  by  oxygen.  Miller. 

r6b,  71.  [It.,  Sp.,andFr.  ro6.  —  A  word  of  Arabic 
origin.  Brande.]  The  juice  of  any  ripe  fruit 
thickened  before  fermentation  to  the  consistence 
of  honey  by  evaporation.  Dwiglison* 

RO  B,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  reajlan ;  reaf\  spoil ;  Dut.  rooven ; 
Ggx.  7-auben;  Dan.  roue  ;  ^vi.rufva\  Icel.  hrif- 
sa  ;  Scot,  reife,  reyff.  —  L.  rapio  ;  It.  rubare ; 
Sp.   robar;     Old  Fr.   rober;    Fr.   ravir.]       [^. 

ROBBED  ;  pp.  ROBBING,  ROBBED.] 

1.  To  take  away  without  right ;  to  steal. 

Procure  that  the  nourishment  may  not  be  robbed.    Bacon, 
Nor  will  I  take  from  any  man  his  due. 
But  thus  assuming  all  ho  ro6s  from  you.  Dryden. 

2.  To  take  any  thing  away  from  by  unlawful 
force  or  by  secret  theft ;  to  plunder  ;  to  strip, 

He  that  is  robbed,  not  wanting  what  was  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know  it.  and  he  "s  not  robbed  at  all.       Shak. 
By  robbing  Peter  he  paid  Paul,  JicAelais. 

3.  (Law.)  To  take  any  thing  away  from,  as 
a  traveller  on  the  highway,  feloniously,  forcibly, 
and  by  putting  him  in  fear.  Blackstone. 

ROB'AND,  n.     (Naut.)  A  rope-band.  Dana. 

ROB'BJgR.n.  1.  One  who  robs;  a  plunderer.  Mi'Zifon. 
2.  (Law.)  One  who  feloniously  takes  goods 
or  money  from  the  person  of  another  by  vio- 
lence or  putting  him  in  fear.  Bouvier. 
Syn.  —  A  roJ&cr  makes  an  open  attack,  and  takes 
away  property  by  violence  ;  a  thief  takes  property  by 
stealth  ;  a  pilferer  is  a  petty  thief.     A  robber  robs  and 


plunders  ;  a  (Aic/ steals.  Tlieft.,  larceny,  and  pilfering 
are  clandestine  acts  ;  robbery  and  plunder,  open  acts 
of  violence  ;  depredation  is  an  act  of  public  plundering, 
or  a  gradual  process  of  taking  away. 

r6b'BJE;r-Y,  n.  1.  The  act  of  robbing;  a  plun- 
dering; theft;  depredation.  Shak. 
2.  (Law.)  The  act  of  feloniously  taking  mon- 
ey or  goods  from,  the  person  of  another,  or  in 
his  presence,  against  his  will,  by  violence,  or  by 
putting  him  in  fear.                              Blackstone. 

R0B'B}N,  n.     1.  (Com.)  A  package  in  which  pep- 
per, &c.,  is  imported  from  Ceylon.     Simmonds. 
£1^-  A  robbin  of  rice,  in  Malabar,  weighs  about 
84  lbs.     Simmonds. 

2.  A  spring  of  a  carriage.  Simmonds, 

3.  (Naut.)  A  rope-band.  Todd. 
ROBE,  71.     [Low  L.  raupa,  rauba  ;  It.  7'oba  ;  Old 

Sp.  rouba;  Sp.  ropa\  Fr.  robe.  —  A.  S.  reajlan 
(Ger.  rauben),  to  take  away,  to  rob  ;  reaf,  spoil ; 
Old  Ger.  roup^  spoil ;  Ger.  raub.'\ 

1.  A  long,  loose  garment  worn  over  others, 
particularly  by  persons  of  quality  on  ceremoni- 
ous occasions;  a  gown  of  state.  B,  Jonson. 

Yet  he  those  robea  of  empire  justly  bore 

■\Vhich  Eomulus,  our  sacred  founder,  wore.     Dryden. 

2.  The  dressed  skin  of  a  buffalo,  wolf,  &c., 
used  in  sleighs.     [TJ.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Master  of  the  robes,  an  officer  in  the  English  royal 
household  whose  duty  consists  in  ordering  the  sov- 
ereign's robes.  Brande* 

ROBE,  V.  a.  [i.  robed  ;  pp.  robing,  robed.] 
To  dress  or  clothe,  as  in  a  robe  ;  to  invest. 

t  R0B':5:rd§-MAN,  ;  „,    (o^f^  Eng.  Law.)  One  of 

fROB'^RTS-MAN,  )  a  number  of  persons  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  committed  outrages 
on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland ;  —  said 
to  be  followers  of  RolDin  Hood.  Whishaw. 

ROB  ]ERT,n.  (5o^.)  A  species  of  crane's-bill ;  herb- 
robert;  Geranium  Rohertianum.        Ahisworth. 

ROB'^R-TINE,  n.  One  of  an  order  of  monks, 
named  from  Robert  Floyer,  their  founder,  in 
1137.  Smart. 

ROB'JN,  n.     (Ornith.)    1.   A  European, 
insessorial,  singing  bird,  of  the  family 
Sylviad<s,  having  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  of  a  reddish-orange  col-- 
or;  Erythaca  rubecula  (Mota- 
cilla  rteheeula  of  Linnaeus)  ;  — 
also  called  robin-redbreast,  7'ob- 
m-redstart,  robinet,   and    rud- 
dock. —  See  Erythacin.^. 

Eng.  Crc. 
Amer-         "' 


European  robin 
(^Erythaca  rvbecula'i. 


American  robin 
(  Twdus  viigratoriits). 


2.    A  North 
ican,  insessorial,  sing- 
ing bird,  of  the  family 
Mei'ulidce,  or  thrushes, 
having  the  lower  part 
of  the  breast  of  a  dark 
orange  color  ;  Twdus  migra- 
torius   of    Linna}us  ;  —  also 
called    7-obin-redbreast,     and 
7nigrating  thrush. 

Wilson.     Nuttall. 

ROB'I-NET,  n.    The  European  robin.    Eng.  Cye. 

ROB'IN-GOOD'FEL-LOW  (rob'jn-gCid'fel-lo),  n.  A 
kind  of  goblin  or  fairy  ;  Puck.  —  See  Puck. 

r6b'IN-RED'BREAST,  n.  A  robin.  — See  Kobin. 

ROB'IN'^-PLAN'TAIN  (-tjn),  n.  (Bot.)  A  decid- 
uous, herbaceous  plant  of  the  order  Composito), 
the  flowers  of  which  have  bluish-purple  rays ; 
Erigeron  hellidifoliuin ;  —  called  also  plantain- 
leaved  erigej'on.  Wood.     Loudon. 

ROB'IN^WAKE,  n-  (Bot.)  A  plant;  wake-robin  ; 
Arum  maculatum.  Crabb. 

ROB'0-RANT,  n.  (Med.)  A  strengthening  medi- 
cine ;  ^  tonic;  a  corroborant.  Maunder. 

r6b'0-RANT,  a.  [L.  rohoro^  roborans,  to  strength- 
en.]    Giving  strength  ;  strengthening.     S?nart. 

t  r6B-0-RA'TI0N,  /*.     A  strengthening.       Coles. 

f  RO-BO'R^-AN,  a.  [L.  robur,  roborisy  oak.] 
Made  of  oak;  oaken.  Scott. 

t  RO-BO'R^-OUS,  a.  Made  of  oak  ;  strong.  Bailey. 

RO-BUST',  a.  [L.  robustus  ;  'I'obur^  oak,  strength ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  7'obusto  ;  Fr.  robuste.] 

1.   Strong  ;   stout ;  hardy  ;  sturdy  ;  firm ;  vig- 
orous ;  hale  ;  sinewy  ;  muscular  ;  lusty. 

Survey  the  warlike  horse;  didst  thou  invest 

With  thunder  his  robust,  disteudeil  chesti'  Young. 
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2.  Violent ;  rough  ;  boisterous  ;  rude,     [r.] 

Romp-loving  iniss 
Is  hauled  about  in  galhmtry  inuust.  Thomson. 

3.  Requiring  strength  or  vigor.  **  Robust 
employment."     [it.]  Locke. 

Syn.  —  A  robust  man  can  bear  heat  and  cold,  labor 
and  liardsliip.  Robust  is  oppused  to  frail ;  stronir,  to 
weak  J  stout,  to  slim.  Robust  constitution  ;  strong 
limbs;  stout  person;  a  /lordy  peasant ;  sturdy  oak  or 
beggiir  ;  sineuiij  frame  ;    vigorous  or  firm  iiealtli. 

RO-bOsT'IOUS  (ro-bust'yus),  a.  Robust.  Milton. 
Violent ;  rude.     Shak.     [Obsolete  or  low.] 

fRO-BUST'IOUS-LY    (ro-bust'yus-le),    ad.      With 

strength,  vigor,  or  violence.       Bp.  Richardson. 

fRO-BtfST'IOys-NESS,  «.    Robustness.    Sandys. 

RO-BUST'N^SS,  n.     The   state   of  being  robust; 

strength  ;  vigor.  Arbuthnot. 

ROC,  n.  A  monstrous  bird  of  Arabian  mythology; 

—  also  written  ruk/i.  Brando. 

Rb-CA'lLLE,n.  [Fr.]  (^Ire/t.)  Shell  work.  Smar;*. 

ROC'AM-BOLE,  n.  [Fr.]  {Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant 
of  the  genus  Allium,  or  garlic;  Allium  scorodo- 
prasum.  Loudon. 

RO-CEL'LTC,  a.  (Ckem.)  Noting  an  acid  obtained 
fromi?oce^^ft  iinctoria,  or  dyer's  orchil,  a  species 
of  lichen.  Brande. 

ROCHE'-AL-im  (roch'al-um),  n.  [Fr.  roche,  a 
rock.]     Rock-alum.  ^     Mortimer. 

R0-CHELLE'-P0W-D5R§,  n.  A  term  applied  to 
powders  used  for  making  an  effervescing,  purga- 
tive drink  when  mixed  in  water  or  other  liquid : 

—  usually  put  in  small  separate  packages,  one 
containing  rochelle-salt  and  supercarbonate  of 
soda,  the  other  containing  tartaric  acid  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  saturate  the  soda  of  the  su- 
percarbonate. Thomson. 

RO-CHELLE'-SAlt,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystallizable 
double  salt,  soluble  in  water,  and  consisting  of 
tartrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  soda-;  —  used 
in  medicine,  and  known  also  under  the  name  of 
set  de  Seigiiette,  Henry.     Miller. 

ROCH'J^IT,  or  R6CfI'I*;T  [roch'et,  P.  K.  R.  Wb.  ; 
r5k'et,  Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  ra-cliet',  E.],  n.  [It.  roohet- 
to  ;  Sp.  roquete ;  Fr.  rochet.  —  A.  S.  rooc,  roce ; 
Dut.  rok,  a  coat ;  Ger,  i^  Sw,  rock  ;  Icel.  roch\  a 
garment.] 

1.  t  An  outer  garment  or  frock.  Chancer. 

2.  A  linen  vest,  like  a  surplice,  worn  by  bish- 
ops under  their  satin  robes.  Wheatly. 

3.  A  mantelet  worn  by  the  peers  of  England 
on  occasions  of  ceremony.  Wright. 

ROCH'ET,  71.   (Jc/i.)  The  red  gurnard;  Triglapini; 

—  also  written  ratchet.  Chambers. 

ROOK,  n.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  roc  ;  Arm.  rock.  —  It.  roc- 
cia\  Sp.  roctj;  Y-c.  roche,  roc.  —  .SVawier  refers 
these  to  Gr.  'pyjyvTjm,  to  break,  and  Keightley  to 
L.  rupes,  rock.] 

1.  A  large  mass  of  stony  matter ;  a  large 
stone.  "  A  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  7'oc/i;."  Shak. 

Ye  darksome  pines,  that,  o'er  yon  rocks  reclined, 
"Wave  higli,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind.  Pope. 

A  wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock.  Matt.  vii.  24. 

2.  Figuratively,  strength  ;  defence  ;  protec- 
tion.    "  The  Lord  is  my  rock."  Ps.  xviii.  2. 

3.  (Geol.)  Any  aggregation  or  collection  of 
minerals,  or  of  fragments  of  mineral  matter, 
■whether  crystalline  or  amorphous,  hard  or  soft, 
compact  or  loose.  Eng.  Cyc. 

ROCK,  n.  [Dut.  rokke7i;  Ger.  rocken;  Dan.  rok\ 
Sw.  rock.  —  It.  rocca;  Sp.  7'ueca..]  A  distaff 
held  in  the  hand  for  spinning.  B.  Jonson. 

Flow  from  the  roch,  my  flax,  and  swiftly  flow, 

Pursue  thy  thread,  the  spindle  runs  below.  Paniel. 

rOcK,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  rocquer,  roquer. — From 
Ger.  rOchen,  to  move  ;  Dan.  rokhe,  to  move,  to 
shake.     Skinner.     Junius.]     [i.   ROCKfiD ;    pp. 

HOCKING,  ROCKED.] 

1.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  any 
thing  resting  on  a  foundation. 

A  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  ground.  Drjjrjen. 

All  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rocked.  Bia^ns. 

2.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  in  a 
cradle,  &c.     "  To  rock  us  asleep."  Tyndale. 

High  in  his  hall  rocked  in  a  chair  of  state.         Dryden. 

3.  To  lull;  to  quiet;  to  soothe;  to  tranquil- 
lize.    "  Sleep  rock  thy  brain."  Shak. 

rOCK,  v.  71.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
to  reel  to  and  fro.    "  The  rocking  town."  Philips. 


r6ck'-AL-UM,  n.  The  pur'-st  kind  of  alum;  — 
written  also  roche-alum.  Ash. 

ROCK'— BA-SIN,  n.  A  cavity  or  basin  cut  in  a 
rock,  for  the  purpose,  as  is  supposed,  of  col- 
lecting rain  for  ablutions  and  purifications  pre- 
scribed in  the  Druidical  religion.     Loncl.  Ency. 

ROCK'-BOUND,  a.     Bound  or  bordered  by  rocks. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  higli 

Ou  a  stem  and  rock-bound  coast.        Mrs.  Jlemans. 

ROck'-BUT-T^R,  n.  {Mill.)  An  opaque  variety  of 
native  alum  mingled  with  clay  and  oxide  of  iron, 
occurring  in  soft  masses  in  the  cavities  or  fis- 
sures of  argillaceous  slate,  a  little  unctuous,  and 
sometimes  tuberose  or  stalactical.      CleaveJand. 

r6ck'-C0RK,  n.  {Mill.)  A  variety  of  asbestos, 
the  fibres  of  which  are  loosely  interlaced  ;  moun- 
tain-cork. It  resembles  cork  in  texture  and 
lightness.  Dana. 

ROCK'-CRESS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  several 
species,  of  the  genus  Arabis,  bearing  white  or 
rose-colored  flowers  ;  wall-cress.  Gray. 

ROCK'-CRoWned  (-krbund),  a.  Crowned  or  sur- 
mounted by  rocks.  Clarke. 

ROCK'-CRY^-TAL,  7t.  {Min.)  Limpid  quartz, 
consisting  of  pure  silica,  and  usually  crystal- 
lized in  the  form  of  a  six-sided  prism  terminated 
by  six-sided  pyramids  ;  —  called  also  mountai?i- 
crystal,  British  or  Cornish  diamond^  and,  when 
cut  for  jewellery,  white-stone.  Dana.  Pereira. 
S^^  There  are  two  varieties  of  rock-crystal  known 
in  optics,  as  right-handed  quartz  and  left-handed  quartz., 

—  so  called  because,  when  a  ray  of  polarized  light  is 
transmitted  through  plates  of  them  in  the  direction  of 
their  optic  axis,  its  plane  of  polarization  is  made  to 
rotate  towards  the  right  by  the  former,  and  towards 
the  left  by  the  latter.    Lloyd.  —  See  Rotatory  Po- 

liARIZATION. 

ROCK'— DOE  (rok'do),  n.  A  species  of  deer.  Grew. 

ROCK'^R,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rocks. 
2.  A  curved  piece  of  a  cradle,  chair,  &c.,  on 

which  they  rock. 
ROCK'^R-Y,  n.     {Gardening.)  A  hillock  formed 

of  stones,  earth,  &c.,  for  the  growth  of  certain 

plants  ;  rockwork.  Carter. 

R0CK'5;T,  71.     [Ger.  rakete\  Dan.  &;  Svf.j-aket.— 

From  7'ock,  a  garment.     Richardson.'] 

1.  t  A  spear  with  the  point  or  head  covered 
to  prevent  injury.  Froissart. 

2.  {Pyrotechnics.)  A  cylindrical  case  of  paste- 
board or  iron,  filled  with  a  very  combustible 
composition,  and  attached  to  one  end  of  a  light 
wooden  rod.  On  being  fired  it  is  projected 
through  the  air  by  a  force  arising  from  the  com- 
bustion. Tomlinson. 

JS^=  Made  of  pasteboard,  rockets  are  used  as  fire- 
works for  signals  ;  when  of  iron,  they  form  terrible 
and  destructive  warlike  projectiles,  penetrating  earth 
or  timber  to  a  considerable  depth.     Stocqucler. 

ROCK'^T,  n,  [It.  ritchetta.']  (Bot.)  A  popular 
name  of  several  plants  of  the  cruciferous  fam- 
ily, of  the  genera  Ilesperis,  Sisymbrium,  and 
Cakile.  G^-ay. 

ROCK'FISH,  n.  (Teh.)  An  acanthopterygious,  os- 
seous fish  found  on  sea-coasts  ;  black  goby ;  Go- 
bius  niger.  Yarrell. 

ROCK'-HEART-^ID,  a.     Hard-hearted.       Coioley. 

r6ck'I-NESS,  n.   State  of  being  rocky.  Bp.  Croft. 

ROCK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  rocks,  or  the 
state  of  being  rocked.  Goldsmith. 

ROCK'ING-CHAIR,  n.     A  chair  made  to  rock. 

ROCK'fNG-HORSE,  n.  A  wooden  horse  fixed  on 
rockers  for  children.  Simmonds. 

ROCK'ING-STONE,  n.  A  stone  naturally  so  bal- 
anced as  easily  to  be  rocked  ;  a  Ibgan.    Brande. 

ROCK'L^SS,  a.     Being  without  rocks.       Dryden. 

RdCK'LING,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  Cod  family, 
and  genus  Motella,  found  on  certain  sea-coasts. 

—  See  Whistle-fish.  Yarrell. 
ROCK'-MILK,  n.     (Min.)  A  loose,  friable  Variety 

of  calcite  or  carbonate  of  lime,  deposited  from 
waters  containing  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution ; 

—  called  also  agaric  mineral.  Dana. 
ROCK'— OIL,  n.   A  brown  bitumen  ;  petroleum.  — 

See  PETKOLErxi.  Eng.  Cyc. 

r6CK'-M6SS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  lichen  used  to  make 
the  article  called  cudbear  ;  Lecanora  tartarea. 

Archer. 


Itnck-rabbit 
{Hiirax  SyriacifS). 


R6cK'-Pl9-EON(-pij-un),«.  {Chmith.)  A  species 
of  pigeon  found  wild  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica, inhabiting  rocks ;  Columha  livia,  Eng.  Cyc. 

RUCK'-PLANT,  7i,  {Bot.)  A  plant  which  grows 
on  or  among  naked  rocks.  "        '" 

ROCK'-RAB-BIT,  n.     {Zosl.) 

A  small  animal  resembling 

a  rabbit,  of  the  genus  Hy- 

rar,  dwelling  in  holes  in 

rocks.  —  See  Hyrax. 
ROCK'-RIBBED     (-ribd),    a. 

Having  ribs  of  rocks. 

The  hills. 

Rock-riU)ed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun. 

R6cK'-r56feD,  ct.  Having  a  roof  of  rock.  Clarke. 

ROCK'-RO§E,  n.  {Bot.)  1.  A  shrub  or  undcr- 
shrub  of  the  genus  Cistus,  bearing  large  red  or 
white  flowers  resembling  a  rose.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  An  herbaceous  plant  having  large  yellow 
flowers,  used  in  medicine;  frost-wort;  Helian- 
themum  Canade7ise.  Dunglison. 

ROCK'— rO-BY,  n.  {Min.)  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  dark-red  variety  of  garnet.  Woodioard. 

ROCK'-SALT,  n.  {Min.)  Chloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt,  occurring  in  masses  or  beds,  as  in 
salt-mines;  native  common  salt.  Dana. 

ROCK'-SHETiL,  n.  {Conch.)  A  univalve  having 
the  mouth  of  the  shell  terminated  by  a  long, 
straight  canal.  Brande. 

ROCK'— SOAP,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed 
chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and  water;  mountain 
soap.  It  is  smooth  and  soapy  to  the  touch,  and 
adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue.  Cleaveland. 

ROCK'-TAR,  n.    Rock-oil ;  petroleum.  Thomson. 

R0CK'-WA-T5:R,  n.  "Water  issuing  from  a  rock. 
"As  clear  as  rock-water."  Addison. 

ROCK'-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  as- 
bestos, of  irregular  fibrous  structure,  resembling 
wood;  ligniform  asbestos.  Cleaveland. 

ROCK'WORK  (rok'wurk),n.  1.  {Masonry.)  Stones 

fixed  in  mortar  in  imitation  of  the  asperities  of 

rocks,  as  in  basements  of  buildings.       Brande. 

2.  {Hort.)  A  hillock  of  stones,  earth,  &c.,  for 

the  growth  of  certain  plants  ;  rockery.   P.  Cyc. 

ROCK'Y,  a.  1.  Full  of  rocks  ;  abounding  with 
rocks.     '^  Rocky  mountains."  Dryden. 

2.  Resembling  a  rock;  hard;  stony;  flinty. 

The  rocky  orb 
Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  shield.  Milton. 

3.  Obdurate  ;  stubborn.  Norris. 

I.    Having 
Tho7nso7i. 

Shak. 

Impure  arnotto.  Clarke. 

ROD,  71.  [A.  S.  rod ;  Dut.  7'oede ;  Ger.  ruthe,  reis  ; 
Dan.  riis  ;  Sw.  Ws.] 

1.  A  long  twig  or  shoot  of  any  woody  plant. 
"  Rods  of  green  poplar.'*  Gen.  xxx.  37. 

2.  A  long,  slender  piece  of  wood  or  other 
substance;  as,  "A  fishing-rorf";  "Divining 
rod." 

3.  A  long  stick  used  as  an  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment ;  a  scourge  ;  a  switch  ;  a  cudgel;  birch. 

I  am  whipped  and  scourged  with  rods.  Shak. 

Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child.  Sudibras. 

4.  A  wand,  as  a  badge  of  authority  ;  a  sceptre. 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre.  Gray. 

5.  A  shepherd's  crook,     [r.] 

Concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock,  even  of 
whatsoever  passeth  under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holy 
unto  the  Lord.  Lev.  xxvii.  3'2. 

6.  t  A  race  or  tribe  of  people. 

Remember  thy  congregation  . . .  the  rod  of  tliine  inheri- 
tance, wliich  thou  hast  redeemed.  I's.  Ixxiv.  2. 

7.  A  scale  for  measuring  distances.     Davies. 

8.  A  measure  of  length  equal  to  5j|  yards  or 
16^  feet;  a  pole  ;  a  perch.  Davies.' 

To  kiss  the  rod,  to  accept  punishment  as  desen'ed  ; 
to  be  humble  or  submissive  under  chastisement. 
Churchill.  —  Rod  of  iron,  inflexible  or  severe  rule  or 
government.     Rev.  xii.  5. 

t  ROD'DY,  a.     Full  of  rods  or  twigs.       Cotgrave. 

RODE,  i.  8c  p.  from  ride.     See  Ride. 

t  RODE,  ,t,.     [A.  S.]     A  crucifix  ;  a  rood.  Chaucer. 


R5CK'Y-CHAN'NeLLED  (-chan'neld), 
a  rocky  channel. 

ROCK'Y-HARD,  a.     As  hard  as  rock. 

RO'COA, 


E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  %  I,  6,  tj,  Y",  short;    A,  ^J,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  ohscvre ;   fArE,  PAR,  FAsT,  fAlL  ;    HElIR,   HER;  ■ 
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UO'D^NT,  a,  [L.  rodo,  rodens,  to 
gnaw ;  It.  roaente.']  That  gnaws  ; 
gnawing.  E?ig.  Cyc. 

RO'D5NT,n.  \Yx. rodent.']  {ZoOl.) 
An  animal  that  gnaws;  one 
of  the  Rodentia.  Brande. 

R6-DEJ^'TJ-4  (-d6n'she-ri"),  n,  pi.  Skull  of  a  rodent. 
{ZodI.)  An  order  of  animals  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia^ comprehending  rats,  mice,  beavers, 
squirrels,  hares,  Guinea  pigs,  &c.,  characterized 
by  having  two  large  incisors  in  each  jaw,  s -.pa- 
rated  from  the  molars  by  a  wide  space,  and  hav- 
ing enamel  on  their  front  surface  only,  so  that 
their  posterior  border  being  worn  away  more 
than  their  anterior  edge,  they  are  always  kept 
set  like  a  chisel ;  gnawers  ;  rodents.  Eng.  Cyc. 

ROd^E,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  water-fowl  resembling  a 
duck,  but  smaller.  Bailey. 

R6d'0-MEL,  «.  [Gr.  f)6hov^  a  rose,  and^f'/.(.  honey.] 
The  juice  of  roses  mixed  with  honey.  Simmoiids. 

f  ROD'O-MOJ^T,  n.  [Rodomnntey  a  blustering 
hero  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto ;  It.  ro- 
domonte ;  Vr.  rodomont.']  A  vain  boaster ;  a 
braggadocio.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

fRGD'O-MONT,  a.  Bragging;  vainly  boasting. 
*'  In  his  rodomont  fashion."  B.  Joiison. 

ROD-0-MON-TADE',  n.  [It.  rodomontata\  Fr. 
rodomont.']  Empty,  noisy  blustering  or  boast- 
ing ;  rant.  Dryden. 

r6d-0-MON-TADE',  v.  n.  To  brag  thrasonically ; 
to  boast ;  to  rant.  Johnson.' 

ROD-p-MpN-TA'DIST,  n.  .  A  noisy  boaster  or 
blusterer  ;  a  braggadocio.  Terry. 

fROD-O-MON-TA'DO,  rt.  Rodomontade.  Herbert. 

t  itOD-0-MON-TA'DOR,  n.    A  rodomont.  Gtithrie. 

ROB  (ro),  n.  [A.  S.  ra,  raa,  rah',  Dut,  ree\  Ger. 
reki  Dan.  raa\  Sw.  7'd-^  Icel.  ra.]  (Zoul.)  A 
small  species  of  deer  ;  roebuck;  Capreolus  dor- 
cas.  —  See  Roebuck,  1  Chron.  xii.  18. 

ROE  (ro),  n.  [Ger.  rogen  ;  Dan.  rogn^  raicn.]  The 
seed  or  spawn  of  osseous  fishes.  Brande. 

flgf  *'  The  lobea  in  tlie  female,  called  hard  roe,  con- 
tain a  very  lar^o  number  of  roiindiali  grains,  called 
ova  or  eggs,  wliicli  are  enclosed  in  a  delicate,  mem- 
branous tunic  or  bag,  reaclilng  to  tlie  side  of  the  anal 
aperture,  where  an  elongated  fissure  permits  egress  at 
the  proper  time.  In  the  male,  the  lobes  of  roc  are 
smaller  than  in  the  female,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  two  elongate  masses  of  fat,  which  are  called  soft 
roe."    Eag.  Cyc. 

ROE'BUCK,  n.  [Dut.  ree- 
bok  ;  Ger.  rehboek  ;  Dan. 
raabuk  ;  Sw.  robock.  — 
See  RoE.]^  {Zool.)  A 
small  species  of  deer, 
having  erect,  round 
horns,  divided  into  three 
branches  above,  the  low- 
er part  being  deeply  fur- 
rowedlongitudinally ;  the 
roe  ;  Capreolus  dorcas  of 
Gesner,  or  Cervus  capreo- 
lus oflAujiddM^.  Eng. Cyc. 

ROED  (rod),  u.     Impregnated  with  roe.    Pennant. 

ROE'STONE,  n.  (Min.)  A  carbonate  of  lime 
consisting  of  minute  spherical  grains  resem- 
bling the  roe  of  a  fish  ;  otilite.  Brande. 

RO-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  rogatio  ;  rogo^  rogatuSy  to 
ask,  to  supplicate ;  Fr.  rogation^  (Eccl.)  A 
public  supplication  ;  a  litany.  Hooker. 

Roffatimi-wcek,  the  second  week  before  Whitsun- 
day, in  which  are  the  three  rofration-daysi  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  next  before  Ascension-day, 
or  Holy  Thursday. 

t  RO-^E'RI-AN,  n.     A  name  for  a  wig.    Bp.  Hall. 

ROGUE  (rog),  re.  [Of  doubtful  origin.  —  Skinner 
and  Junius  mention,  among  others  that  have 
been  suggested,  A.  S.  wregan  -(Dut.  wroegen, 
GQT.rllgen),  to  accuse.  —  Tooke  considers  it  the 
past  tense  and  past  participle  of  A.  S.  wrigan,  to 
cover,  to  cloak.  —  Some  derive  it  from  Fr.  rogue, 
arrogant,  proud.  —  Todd  derives  it  from  Dut. 
pragchen,  to  go  a  begging,  whence  prog,  progue. 

_A..  S.  earg,  idle,  weak,  timid;  Dut.  &;  Ger. 

arOt  bad,  mischievous,  roguish  ;  Sw.  ar^r,  angry, 
Tenement.  —  Gael,  rogair,  a  rogue,  a  knave.] 


1.  {Eng.  Criminal  Law.)  A  sturdy  beggar ;  a 
vagrant ;  a  vagabond.  Blackstone. 

The  shorifF  and  the  marshal  may  do  the  more  good,  and 
more  terrify  the  idle  rugue.  ifpensei: 

2.  A  dishonest  person  ;  a  knave  ;  a  villain. 

The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wiae.  I^ope. 

3.  A  playful  knave  ;  an  arch  fellow;  a  wag. 

The  Batirieal  rogue  Bays  here,  that  old  men  have  pray 
bearda.  tihak. 

4.  A  term  of  bantering  or  tenderness. 

Alas,  poor  rogiiel  1  think  indeed  she  loves.  Sliak. 

f  ROGUE  (r5g),  V.  n.     1.  To  act  the  vagabond  ;  to 

wander  about,  as  a  vagrant.  Spenser. 

2.  To  act  the  rogue  or  knave.         Beau.  ^  Fl. 

ROG'U^IR-Y  (r6|'er-e),  n.  1.  The  life  or  employ- 
ment of  a  vagrant.     rR.]  Donne. 

2.  Knavish  tricks ;  dishonest  practices ;  fraud ; 
villany.     "Thievery  and  roguerij''        Spenser. 

3.  Arch  tricks;  waggery.'     Life  of  A.  Wood. 

ROGUE'SHtP  (rog'ship),  n.  The  qualities  or  per- 
sonage of  a  rogue.  Dryden. 

ROGUE'S-YARN,  n.  Yarn  of  a  different  twist 
and  color,  inserted  in  the  cordage  of  the  British 
navy,  to  identify  it  if  stolen.  Brande. 

ROGU'ISH  (rog'jsh),  a.   1.  Vagrant,  [u.]  Spenser. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  rogue  or  knave ; 
knavish  ;  dishonest ;  fraudulent.  Swift. 

3.  Arch  ;  wanton ;  waggish  ;  mischievous. 

Timothy  used  to  be  playing  roguish  tricks.       Arbuthnot. 

ROGU'ISH-LY  (rog'jsh-le),  ad.  Like  a  rogue  ; 
knavishly ;  'wantonly.  Grainger. 

ROGU'ISH-NESS  (rol'jsh-nes),  n.    The  state  or  the 

quality  of  a  rogue.  Johnson. 

t  ROGU'Y  (rog'e),  it.  Koguish  ;  wanton.  Marston. 

ROIL,  V.  a,     [Old  Eng.  reile,  roile,  to  roll.]     \i. 

HOILED  ;  pp.  IIOILINO,  ROILEJJ.] 

1.  To  render  turbid  by  stirring  up  the  sedi- 
ment of;  to  rile  ;  as,  "  To  roil  water." 

He  loves  to  fish  in  roiled  waters.  Kat7i.  Ward. 

2.  To  make  angry ;  to  vex  ;  to  stir  up. 

That  his  friends  should  believe  it  was  what  roiled  him 
[Jeffreys]  exceedingly.      .  JSiorth. 

3.  To  perplex: — to  fatigue.  Grose. 

il®^  This  word  is  provincial  in  England  and  collo- 
quial in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  written  also  rile. 
—  See  Rile. 

ROIL,  V.  n.     1.  fTo  stroll  about. 

Seneca^s  Ten  Tragedies,  1-581. 
2.  To  romp.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wi'ight. 

ROl'LY,  a.  Having  the  sediment  stirred  up  ;  tur- 
bid ;'rily.     [Colloquial.]  Clarke. 

t  ROIN,  V.  a.     To  gnaw.  —  See  Royne. 

t  ROIN,  7c.     A  scab  ;  a  scurf.  Chaucer. 

ROXN'JSH,  tt.     Scurvy;  mean.  —  See  Roynish. 

ROINT,  i7iterj.     Be  gone.  —  See  Aroyxt. 

t  ROIST,  V.  iv.     To  bluster  ;  to  roister.  Shak. 

RoTs'T^R,  V.  n.  [Fr.  ritstre,  a  boor,  a  clown. — 
Icel.  /irister,  a  violent  man.  —  More  probably 
from  A.  S.  hreasan  (Ger.  rauschen,  to  rustic; 
Icel.  hrasa),  to  rush.  Richardson.]  To  be  tur- 
bulent or  riotous ;  to  bluster  ;  to  bully ;  to  swag- 
ger ;  to  vapor ;  to  swell,     [r.]  Stoift. 

fROIS'T^R,  n.    A  roisterer.  Abp.  Laud. 

ROIS'TfLR-^lR,  n.     A  blustering,  turbulent  fellow ; 

a  bully  ;  a  swaggerer ;  a  rioter.  Brockett. 

ROiS'T^R-LY,  a.     Turbulent;  violent.      Hacket. 

ROIS'T^R-LY,  ad.     Turbulently.     [r.]      Wright. 

ROKE,  n.  1.  Reek  ;  mist ;  steam  ;  —  also  writ- 
ten roak,  rook,  and  rotik.  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 
2.  A  vein  of  ore.    [North  of  Eng.]    Halliwell. 

ROKE'A^E,  n.  Indian  corn  parched,  pulverized, 
and  mixed  with  sugar;  —  also  written  yokeage. 
[Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

RO'KY,  a.  Abounding  in  roke ;  reeky;  misty; 
foggy ;  damp.     [Local,  Eng.]  Ray. 

ROLE,  n.     [Fr.]     A  part;  a  dramatic  character. 

ROLL  (rol),  V.  a.  [It.  rotolare;  Sp.  radar;  Fr. 
rouler.  —  Dut.  ^r  Ger.  rollen;  Dan.  rulle  ;  Sw. 
rulla.  —  Gael.  S;  Ir.  rol ;  W,  rholio.  —  From 
Low  L.  rotulo,  to  roll,  from  L.  rotula,  dim.  of 
rota,  awheel,  Menage.l  [i.  rolled  ;7jj3.  roll- 
ing,  ROLLED.] 

1.  To  cause  to  turn  circularly  on  a  surface. 


as  a  round  or  a  spherical  body,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  at  every  instant  the  portions  which 
have  been  in  contact,  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
turned,  and  of  that  on  which  it  moves,  are  ex- 
actly equal ;  as,  **  To  roll  a  wheel." 

They  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth.        Gen.  xxix.  3. 

2.  To  turn  round  on  the  axis,  as  a  wheel ;  to 
cause  to  revolve  ;  to  revolve. 

3.  To  move  in  a  circular  direction. 

To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye.      Hilton. 

4.  To  move  or  impel  with  undulations. 

Far  off  from  there,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

JLethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  watery  labyrinth.  Milton. 

5.  To  wrap  round,  as  any  thing  upon  itself; 
as,  "  To  7'oll  a  piece  of  parchment  or  paper." 

The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll.  Z<ta.  xxxiv,  4. 

6.  To  involve  :  to  infold  ;  to  inwrap.  Wiseman. 

She  rolled  herself  into  a  yellow  cloth  fourteen  braces  long. 

II<tc/Llui/t. 

7.  To  form  into  a  round  or  cylindrical  body 
by  rolling. 

Grind  red-lead,  or  any  other  color,  with  strong  wort,  and 
so  roll  them  up  into  long  rolls  like  pencils.  Feacham. 

8.  To  flatten,  press,  or  level  by  rolling  a  cy- 
lindrical body  on  or  over ;  as,  *'  To  roll  dough." 

9.  To  turn  over  and  over,  as  in  the  mind  ;  to 
meditate  upon;  to  revolve.  '* Rolling  resent- 
ments in  my  mind."     [k.]  Sicift. 

10.  To  cause  to  move  on  wheels  or  rollers ; 
to  wheel ;  to  trundle  ;  as,  "To  roll  a  sofa." 

il.  To  beat,  as  a  drum,  with  strokes  so  rapid 
as  to  produce  a  continued  sound.  Stnart. 

ROLL,  V.  n.  L  To  move  or  turn  circularly  on  a 
surface,  as  a  round  or  a  spherical  body;  to  be 
rolled.  —  See  Roll,  v.  a.  No.  1. 

Hail,  mixt  with  fire,  must  rend  the  Egyptian  sky, 

And  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls.  Jflilton. 

2.  To  turn  on  an  axis  ;  to  revolve  ;  to  rotate. 

3.  To  move  or  run  on  wheels  or  rollers.  **  The 
rol'ing  chair."  Dryden. 

4.  To  perform  a  periodical  revolution. 

When  thirty  rolling  years  have  run  their  race.    Dryden. 

5.  To  move  circularly.  Milton. 
You  are  fatal  then  when  your  eyes  roll  so.  Shak. 

6.  To  move  with  undulations,  as  water.  Pope. 

The  crisped  brooks 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold.  Milton. 

7.  To  fluctuate  ;  to  move  tumultuously. 

What  different  sorrows  did  within  thee  rolll  Prior. 

8.  To  rock  from  side  to  side,  as  a  vessel  in  a 
heavy  sea ;  to  float  in  rough  water.      Hackluyt. 

Twice  ten  tempestuous  nights  I  rolled,  resigned 

To  roaring  billows  and  the  warring  wind.  Pope. 

9.  To  wallow;  to  welter.  ^^ Rolling  in  brut- 
ish vices."  Milton. 

10.  To  beat  a  drum  with  strokes  so  rapid  as 
to  produce  a  continued  sound.  Stocqueler. 

ROLL,  n.  [Gael.  <Sr  Ir.  rol;  "W.  rhol;  Arm.  roll, 
a  roll,  a  volume.  —  Sp.  7-ollo;  Fr.  7'0t(leait. — 
See  Roll,  v.  a.] 

1.  A  document,  as  written  anciently  upon 
parchment,  bark,  &c.,  and  rolled  upon  itself;  a 
volume ;  a  scroll. 

Busy  angels  spread 
The  lasting  roll,  recording  what  we  said.  Milton. 

2.  Parchment  on  which  is  written  the  records 
of .  events,  or  of  any  public  body,  and  when 
completed  is  rolled  up  for  preservation.     Shak. 

The  ancient  public  records  of  Great  Britain  consist  of  a 
great  variety  of  rolls.  Burriil. 

3.  A  chronicle  ;  a  record  ;  history;  annals. 


The  eye  of  time  beliolds  no  name 

So  blest  as  thiue  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame. 


Pope. 


4.  A  register  ;  a  catalogue  ;  a  list ;  a  schedule. 

The  roll  and  list  of  that  army  doth  remain.  Bavies. 

5.  \Yr.  role.]     fPart;  character;  office. 

In  human  society,  every  man  has  his  roll  and  station  as- 
signed him.  L'Etitrange. 

6.  The  act  of  rolling,  or  the  state  of  being 
rolled. 

7.  That  which  rolls  ;  something  rolling.     "A 
roll  of  periods."  Thomson. 

8.  A  mass  made  round  ;  a  ball  or  a  cylinder. 
"A  circle  or  roll  of  wool."  Mortimer. 

Large  rolls  of  fat  about  hia  shoulders  elung.       Addifton. 

9.  Any  fabric  rolled  up,  or  wound  into  u.  cy- 
lindrical form;  as,  "A  roll  of  paper." 

10.  A  cylinder  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  mate- 
rial, used  for  various  purposes  ;  a  roller. 

Where  land  is  cloddy,  and  a  shower  of  rain  comes  that 
soaks  through,  use  a  roll  to  break  the  clods.  Mortimei\ 
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ROLLABLE 

11.  A  small  loaf  of  bread  made  of  dough 
folded  or  rolled  together.  Merle. 

12.  {Naut.)  The  rocking  of  a  vessel  from  side 
to  side,  as  in  a  heavy  sea.  Brande. 

13.  {Mil.)  The  uniform  beating  of  a  drum 
with  strokes  so  rapid  as  to  produce  a  continued 
sound.  Stocqueler. 

To  call  the  roll,  to  call  over  tlie  names  of  tlie  persons 
coniposiiif;  any  organized  body  or  assembly,  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  any,  and  who,  are  absent.  ^  Master  of 
the  rolls.    See  Master. 

ROLL'A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  rolled.     Ash. 

KOLL'^R,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rolls. 

2.  A  cylinder  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  ma- 
terial,  used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  level- 
ling walks,  for  spreading  dough,  placing  under 
heavy  moving  bodies  to  diminish  friction,  &c. 

A  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe  and  levelled  by  the 
roller.  Jo/imon. 

3.  (Surg.)  A  bandage  in  the  form  of  a  roll ;  a 
fillet.  Sharp. 

4.  {Nauf.)  A  heavy  wave  setting  in  upon  a 
coast,  without  wind.  '    Brande. 

5.  {Printing.)  A  wooden  cylinder  covered 
with  a  composition  of  glue  and  molasses  ;  — 
used  for  inking  the  face  of  types.  Marsh. 

ROLI.'^R,  ».  [Fr.  roZZjec]  ( Orart/i.)  A  bird  of 
the  order  Passsres,  family  CoraciadcE,  and  sub- 
family Coracianie.  —  See  Coracian^.       Gray. 

ROL'LIO,  V.  n.  [i.  ROLLICKED;  pp.  ROLLICK- 
ING, ROLLICKED.]  To  roll  or  romp  about  reck- 
lessly ;  to  frolic.     [Low.]  Gent.  Mag. 

ROL'LfOK-ING,  p.  a.  Frolicking  ;  frolicsome  ; 
swaggering.  Roget. 

ROLL'ING,  p.  a.     1.  That  rolls  ;  revolving. 

2.  Undulating ;  varied  by  small  hills  and  val- 
leys. ^^  Rolling  ^xaXxiQS."  [U.S.]  Judge  Hall. 
RolUitfr  friction,  the  resistance  which  a  rolling  body 
meets  with  from  the  surface  on  which  it  rolls.  —  Roll- 
ing tackle,  (JVatit.)  a  tackle  used  for  steadying  the 
yards  in  a  heavy  sea.     Dana. 

ROLL'WG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of  that 
which,  rolls  ;  circular  motion.  Brande. 

ROLL'ING-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  rolling  iron  and 
other  metals  into  plates  or  sheets.  Ure. 

EOLL'ING-PIN,  n.  A  cylinder  of  wood  for  roll- 
ing or  spreading  out  dough  or  paste.    Wiseman, 

ROLL'ING— PRESS,  n.  A  press  or  machine  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  rollers  or  cylinders  re- 
volving very  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other, 
used  for  taking  itnpressions  from  plates,  or  for 
rolling  iron  or  other  metal  into  plates,  or  for 
other  purposes.  Massey.     Ure. 

ROLI/Y-p66l-Y,  n.  [From  roll  ball  into  the 
pool.  Johnson.]  An  old  game,  in  which,  when  a 
ball  rolls  into  a  certain  place,  it  wins.  Arbitthnot. 

EOM'A^E,  n.     Tumult.  —  See  EuMMAGE.    ShaJc. 

RO-MA'IC,  7t.     The  modern  Greek  language. 

RO-MA'JC,  a.  Pertaining  to  modern  Greece,  or 
to  the  modern  Greek  language.  P.  Cyc. 

RO'MAL,  n.  An  E.  Indian  silk  fabric.  Simmonds. 

RO'MAN,  a.  [L.  Romanus  ;  Roma,  Rome  ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  Romano  ;  Fr.  Romain.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Rome,  or  to  the  Romans. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  professing,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  ;  Roman  Catholic.         Burnet. 

3.  Noting  the  common,  upright  printing-let- 
ter ;  not  Italic. 

Roman  alum,  a  kind  of  alum  obtained  from  volcanic 
rocks  near  Naples.  Brande.  —  Roman  balance,  the 
steelyard.  Simmonds.  —  Roman  candle,  a  firework,  in 
the  form  of  a  candle,  which  throws  out  bright  stars 

in  succession.    Ure Roman  cement.     See  Cement. 

—  Roman  law.  See  LAW.  —  Roman  ochre,  a  rich,  or- 
ange-yellow, transparent,  and  durable  pigment,  used 
in  oil  and  water-color  painting;  Italian  earth.  Fair- 
holt. 

EO'M,\N,  ».     1.  A  native  or  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

2.  One  of  the  Christian  church  at  Rome, 
to  whom  St.  Paul  addressed  an  epistle.  *'  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans."  T^oc/ce. 

3.  A  Roman  Catholic.  Lightfoot. 
EO'MAN-O.iTH'0-LlO,  a.    Noting,  pertaining,  or 

adhering,  to  that  church  which  regards  the 
pope  of  Rome  as  its  spiritual  head.         Ch.  Oh. 

KO'MAN-CAtH'O-LIC,  n.  One  who  adheres  to 
the  iloman  Catholic  religion.  Brande. 
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RO-MANCE',  n.  [It.  romanzo,  romanza  ;  Sp.  ro- 
mance  ;  Fr.  romcm  \  romance^  a  ballad.] 

1.  A  work  of  fiction,  in  prose  or  verse,  con- 
taining a  relation  of  a  series  of  adventures, 
usually  of  love  or  war,  either  marvellous  or 
probable;  a  novel;  —  so  called  because  this 
species  of  composition  was  first  written  in  the 
liomance  language. 

The  earliest  modern  romanceji  were  collections  of  chival- 
rous adventures,  chiefly  founded  on  the  lives  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  warlike  adherents  of  two  sovereigns,  one  of 
■whom,  perhaps,  had  only  a  fabulous  existence,  while  the  an- 
nals of  the  ottier  have  given  rise  to  a  wonderful  series  of  fa- 
bles, —  Arthur  and  Charlemagne.  Brande. 

2.  Any  wild,  extravagant  story,  or  invention 
of  the  imagination  ;  a  fiction  ;  a  falsehood. 

A  staple  of  romance  and  lies, 

False  tears  and  real  peijuries.  Prior. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  small  song-like  piece  of  vocal  or 
instrumental  music  somewhat  in  the  character 
of  a  ballad  ;  a  romanza.  Warner. 

Syn.  —  See  No  vel. 
RO-MANCE',  V.  n.     \i.  romanced  ;  pp.  koman- 
CING,  KOMANCED.]     To  forge  or  tell  wild,  ex- 
travagant stories.  S.  Richardson. 

RO-MANCE',  n.  [Sp.  romance,  —  in  allusion  to 
its  derivation  from  the  Roman  or  Latin  lan- 
guage; Fr.  roman.']  The  language  which  was 
formed  from  a  corruption  of  the  Latin,  and 
which  was  spoken  and  written  in  the  south  of 
France  and  in  Spain  from  the  tenth  century  to 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth.  Fleming. 

RO-MANCE',  a.  Noting,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
language  called  liomance. 

;^="Th6  Latin  tongue,  as  is  observed  by  an  in- 
genious writer  [Warton],  ceased  to  be  spoken  in 
France  about  the  ninth  century,  and  was  succeeded 
by  what  was  called  The  romance  tongue,  a  mixture  of 
the  language  of  the  Franks  and  bad  Latin.  As  tlie 
songs  of  chivalry  became  the  most  popular  composi- 
tions in  that  language,  they  were  emphatically  called 
romans  or  romants.^^     Percy. 

RO-MAN^'^R, «.  !•  A  writer  of  romances.  Wa7'ton. 
2.  A  forger  of  fictitious  stories.  Tate. 

RQ-MAn'CIST,  n.    A  romancer.  Month.  Rev. 

t  RO-MAN'cy,  a.    Romantic.      Life  of  A.  Wood. 
RO-M  AN-ESK',  u,.  &  n.  See  Romanesque.  Mitford. 

RO-MAN-ESaUE',a.  [Fr.]  Pertaining  to  romance; 
noting  the  language  or  the  style  of  architecture 
or  of  pictorial  ornament  called  Romanesque. 

RO-MAN-ESaUE'  (ro-m?n-esk'),  n.  1.  {Lit.)  The 
common  dialect  of  Languedoc,  and  some  other 
districts  in  the  south  of  France,  being  a  rem- 
nant of  the  old  Romance  language.  Brande. 
2.  {Arch.)  The  debased  style  of  architecture 
adopted  in  the  later  Roman  empire,  Fairholt. 
3..  {Paint.)  A  fantastic  style  of  ornament  in 
which  animals  and  foliage  are  represented. 

RO-MAN'rC,  a.  Relating  to  Rome  or  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  Roman.  Ency. 

RO'MAN-ISH,  a.     Roman  Catholic.  Ch.  Ob. 

RO'MAN-I^M,  «.  The  tenets  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.        Brevint. 

RO'MAN-IST,  n.     A  Roman  Catholic.     Bp.  Hall. 
KO'MAN-tST,  a.     Roman  Catholic.  Kay. 

RO'MAN-IZE,  V.  a.  \i.  Romanized  ;  pp.  Roman- 
izing, Romanized,] 

1.  To  fill  with  Roman  or  Latin  words  or  idi- 
oms ;  to  Latinize. 

He  [Ben  Jonson]  did  too  much  Eoma.nize  our  tongue.  Drydcn. 

2.  To  convert  to  Romanism,  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  White. 

RO'MAN-fZE,  V.  n.  1.  To  use  Latin  words,  or 
follow  Latin  idioms.  Milton. 

2.  To  follow  Roman  Catholic  opinions  or  cus- 
toms. Lightfoot. 
RO-mAnsch',  n.     An  Italian  dialect  of  very  an- 
cient formation,  spoken  in  the  Orisons  of  Swit- 
zerland ;  Rumonsch,  Smart. 
t  RO-MANT',  n.    A  romantic  ballad ;   a  romaunt. 

Drayton. 
RO-M  AN 'TIC,  a.     [From  romance.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  romance  ; 
extravagant ;  wild  ;  fanciful ;  fantastic. 

The  epithet  romantic  is  always  understood  to  deny  sound 

reason  to  whatever  it  is  fixed  upon.  John  Fotiter. 

Philosophers  have  maintained  opinions  more  absurd  than 

any  of  the  most  fabulous  poets  or  romantic  writers.         Keil. 

A  T-oman^ic  scheme  is  one  which  is  wild,  impracticable,  and 

yet  contains  something  which  captivates  the  young.  Whately. 


RONDEAU 

2.  Improbable  ;  fictitious  ;  false.  Scott, 

3.  Full  of  mild  or  fantastic  scenery.  Thomson. 
RO-MAN'TI-CAL,  a.     Romantic,  [r.]    Cudwnrth. 

RQ-MAN'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  romantic  manner ; 
wildly  ;  extravagantly  ;  fancifully.  Pope. 

RQ-MAN'TI-cT§M,  ti.  Romantic  or  fantastic  no- 
tions or  feelings  ;  a  fantastic  production. 

j^^  "  The  term  romanticism  (an  offshoot  of  roman- 
tic) is  of  recent  invention,  and  is  applied  chiefly  to 
the  fantastic  and  unnatural  productions  of  the  modern 
French  school  of  novelists,  at  the  head  of  which  are 
Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  '  George  Sand,'  &c.,  and  their 
imitators  in  France  and  in  other  countries."    Brande. 

RO-MAN'Ti-CIST,  n.  One  imbued  with  romanti- 
cism. Qu.  Rev. 

RO-MAn'TIC-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  romantic.  Johnson. 

RO-mJj^'Z^,  n.     [It.]     {Mus.)  A  romance. 

R0-mAn'ZOV-1TE,  n.  {Min.)  A  brownish  varie- 
ty of  garnet ;  —  named  from  Rpmanzoff.  Dana. 

t  RO-MAUNT',  n.  [Old  Fr.]  A  romantic  ballad ; 
a  romance.     "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose."   Chaucer. 

ROM-BOW'LINE,  n.  {Naut.)  Condemned  canvas, 
rope,  &c.  Dana. 

ROME  [rom,  Sm. ;  rom  or  rom,  F. ;  rom,  W.  P.  J.], 
n,  [Gr.  'Voixa ;  L.,  It.,  ^  Sp,  Roma  ;  Fr.  Rome.] 
The  capital  city  of  ancient  Italy  and  the  west- 
ern empire,  now  the  seat  of  the  pope  or  spirit- 
ual head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

j6@=  "  The  o  in  this  word,"  says  Walker,  "  seems 
irrevocably  fixed  in  the  English  sound  of  that  letter 
in  move  "  \  but  Smart  calls  it  the  "  old  pronunciation, 
which  modern  practice  has  discontinued." 

RO'M^-INE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in 
octahedrons,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  antimony, 
oxygen,  and  lime,  or  antimonious  and  antimo- 
nic  acids  and  lime;  —  named  from  Rome  de 
VIsU.  Dana. 

f  ROME'KIN,  n.  A  kind  of  drinking-cup.Da^jenan^. 

ROME'-FEN-NY,  }  „.     ^n  annual  tribute  of  one 

ROME'— SCOT,  )  penny  from  every  family  in 
England,  formerly  paid  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter;  Peter-pence.     Milton. 

R0ME'-SH6T,  ?t.     Rome-scot.        C.  Richardson. 

ROM'ISH,  o.  I.Roman,  "  A  i^omzsAstew."  Shak. 

a  liomisk  cirque  or  Grecian  hippodrome.      Glapiliome. 

2.  Roman  Catholic;  papal;  popish;  Roman- 

ish.     "  The  Romish  Church."  Ayliffe. 

ROM'JST,n.  A  Roman  Catholic;  Romanist.  SotrfA. 

ROMP,  n.  [A.  S.  rempend,  rampant.  —  See  Ramp.] 

1.  A  rude  girl,  fond  of  boisterous  play. 

She  was  in  the  due  mean  between  one  of  your  affected 
courtesying  pieces  ot  formality  and  your  romps  that  have  no 
regard  to  the  common  rules  of  civility.  Arbutlmot.  . 

2.  Rude  play.  "i?omp-lovingmiss."  Thomson. 

ROMP,  V.  n.  \i.  romped  ;  pp.  romping,  romped.] 
To  play  rudely  and  boisterously.  "You  can 
laugh  .  .  .  and  7'omp  in  full  security."         Swift. 

ROM-PEE',  a.  [L.  rumpo,  to  break.]  (Her.)  Not- 
ing an  ordinary  which  is  broken;  or  a  chevron- 
head,  a  bend,  or  the  like,  whose  upper  parts  are 
cut  off;  rompu ;  fracted.  Wright. 

ROMP'JNG,  n.     Rude,  noisy  play.  Maunder. 

ROMP'ISH,  a.   Inclined  to  rude  or  rough  play.  Ash. 

ROMP'ISH-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  a  romp;  dis- 
position to  rude  sport.  Spectator. 
ROM-PU',  a.     {Her.)  See  Rompee.  Wright. 

t  RQJ^-DAqHE  ',  n.  [Fr.]  A  circular  shield,  car- 
ried by  foot  soldiers  to  protect  the  upper  part 
of  the  person,  which  it  entirely  covered.  It  had 
a  slit  in  the  upper  part  for  seeing  through,  and 
one  at  the  side  for  the  point  of  the  sword  to 
pass  through.  Fairholt. 

ROJsT-DEAU'  (ron-do'),  n.\  pi.  Fr.  RONDBAUXy 
Eng.  RONDEAUS  (ron-doz').     [Fr.] 

1.  {French  Pros.)  A  little  poem  of  thirteen 
verses,  of  which  eight  have  one  rhyme,  and  five 
another.  It  is  divided  into  three  couplets,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rondeau  is  repeated  in  an  equivocal 
sense,  if  possible.  Trevoux. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  composition,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, generally  consisting  of  three  strains, 
the   first  of  which  closes   in   the  original  key. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  V,  long;  A,  E,  I,  O,  tJ,  Y,  short;  A,  ^,  J,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL;    h£iIR,  HER; 
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while  each  of  the  others  is  so  modulated  as  to 
reconduct  the  ear,  in  an  easy  and  natural  man- 
ner, to  the  first  strain.  Moore. 

RON'DjpL,  n.  {Fort.)  A  small,  round  tower,  erect- 
ed, in  some  particular  cases,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bastion.  Brande. 

fRON'DLE,  n.  [Fr.  rondelle.']  A  round  mass. 
"  Certain  rondles  given  in  arms."        Peacham. 

RON'DO,  n.     [It.]     {Mtis.)  A  rondeau.      P.  Cyc. 

tRON'DURE,  «.     {Pr.rondeur.l   A  round.  SAa/c 

t  R6NG,  i.  &  p.  from  ring.   Now  rung.     Chaucer. 

R0N'ION,orR6N'YON  (run'yun),  n.  [Fr. rogneux, 
itchy,  mangy ;  rogne^  itch,'  scab.]  A  mangy, 
scabby  animal  or  person  :  —  a  fat  woman. 

Aroint  thee,  witch,  the  rump-fed  ronyon  erieg.         Shak. 

fRdNT,  n.     A  stunted  animal ;  a  runt.    Spenser. 
ROOD,  n.     [Dut.  roerfe.—  See  Rob.] 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre ;  forty  square 
rods  or  poles. 

A  time  there  was.  ere  England's  griefs  bej?an. 

When  every  rood  of  ground  matutaiucd  its  man.    Goldsmith. 

2.  A  perch,  rod,  or  pole.     [Obs.  or  local.] 

Mortimer. 
r66d,  n.  [A.  S.  rod;  Frs.  rode;  Icel.  rodu- 
kross.']  A  representation  of  the  crucified  Sav- 
iour, or  of  the  Trinity,  placed  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches  over  the  altar-screen,  Fairkolt. 
,6®=-*'  Generally  figures  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  St, 
John  were  placed  at  a  slight  distance  on  each  side  this 
principal  group,  in  allusion  to  John  xix.  26."  Fairholt. 

r66d'— BEAM,  n.  A  beam  across  the  chancel, 
bearing  the  rood.  Fairholt. 

ROOD'LOFT,  n.  {Arch.)  A  gallery  in  a  church, 
containing  the  rood  and  its  appendages.  Britton. 

R66D'~SCREE^f,  n.  {Roman  -Cath.  Church,) 
The  altar  screen,  above  which  the  rood  was 
placed.  Fairholt. 

ROOD'-STEE-PLE, 


{Arch.)  A  tower  or  stee- 
ple  at  the   intersection    of 
Weale. 
Gower. 
[North   of 


ROOD'-Td\V'g;R, 

the  nave  and  transept  of  a  church, 
t  r66d'-TREE,  n.     The  cross. 
Rodo'Y,    c*.      Luxuriant  in  growth. 

Eng.]  Wright. 

r50F,  n.  [A.  S.  hrof,  rof;  Frs. 
rof,  a  roof. —  Tooke  derives  from 
A.  S.  hrmftien,  to  support ;  Mln- 
sheUj  Junius,  and  Skinner,  from. 
Gr.  dfioipos.'] 

1.  {Arch.)  The  cover  or  upper 
part  of  a  building. 

How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  niLrble  lieads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roofi    Congreve. 
j^~  A  roof  consists  mainly  of  two  parts,  viz.,  the 
framing,  or  trussing,  and  the  covering  of  shingles, 
si  ites,  tiles,  thatch,  lead,  or  other  materials.     In  the 
East,  and  in   warm   climates,  roofs  are   commonly 
made  flat  on  the  top,  while  in  temperate  regions,  ex- 
posed to  rains,  they  are  usually  ridged  or  inclined,  to 
facilitate  tlie  escape  of  water.   Roofs  " 

are  distinguished  hy  their  form  and 
modeof  construction,  of  which  there 
is  great  variety,  as  shed,  curb,  hip, 
gable,  and  ogee  roofs.  —  See  Curb- 
roof,  ^gee  roof. 
In  the  first  two  cuts,  which  represent  two  kinds  of 
framing  in  roofs,  A  Js 
the    king-post;    B    B 
are  the  queen-posts ; 
C  C  C  C,  the  braces  ; 
E^^t^D   D,  the  tie-beams  ; 
E  E  E  E,  the  principal 
rafters ;  F   F  is  tiie 
ridge-piece ;  G  G  G  G  are  purlins,  or  pieces  of  timber 
running        lengthwise 
__    along  the  roof ;  J  J  J  J, 
I     common  rafters  ;   K  K 
1^  K  K,  the  pole-plates  ; 
^  Ij  LL,  the  wall-plates, 
iiip  loof.        on  which  the  ends  of       Curb  roof, 
the  tie-beams  rest. 

2.  A  house.  "  Within  your  roq/."    Chapman. 

3.  The  upper  part  or  covering  of  any  vault. 
"The  roo/" of  heaven."  ,  Shak. 

4.  The  upper  part  of  the  mouth ;  the  palate. 

Swearinff  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 

With  oaths  of  love.  Sfiak. 

5.  {Mining.)  The  stratum  overlying  the  coal : 
—  the  hanging  part  or  wall  of  metalliferous 
lodes.  Ansted. 

Roof  of  tJiB  mouth,  the  palate.  —See  Palate. 

r66F,  v.  a.     \i.  KOOFED  ;  pp.  E.OOFIXG,  HOOFED.] 


French  roof. 


Gable  roof. 


Rook. 


Corvus 


1.  To  cover  with  a  roof.  Creech. 

2.  To  enclose  in  a  house  ;  to  shelter. 

Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honor  roofed. 

Were  the  graced  person  of  our  Banquo  present.     Shak. 

r66f'^R,  n.     One  who  roofs  or  makes  roofs. 
r66p'ING,  ft.    A  roof,  or  the  materials  for  a  roof. 
RodF'LJglSS,  a.     1.  Destitute  of  a  roof. 

2.    Wanting   shelter ;    houseless ;  homeless. 

"  Their  roojless  heads."  Hughes. 

r66f'L?T,  ti.  A  small  roof  or  covering.  Loudon. 
r66f'-TREE,  n.  .  Timber  for  a  roof.  Simmonds. 
ROOF'Y,  a.     Having  a  roof  or  roofs.  Dryden. 

II  r66k  (ruk,  51)  [r6k,  S. 

W.  P.   E.  Ja.   K.    C; 

rak,  J.  F.  Sm.  Wb.],  n. 

[A.  S.  hroc ;   Frs.  rock ; 

South  Ger.  ruch,  and,  in 

some   parts,   rak ;    Sw. 

roka.  —  Skinner  derives 

it   from  the  L.  raucus, 

hoarse.     Serenius    pro- 
nounces it  formed  from 

the  sound.] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of 
the  genus  Corvi^,  allied  to  the  crow 
frugiligus. 

;6®=  Rooks  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  other 
species  of  the  crow  family  by  their  habit  of  constantly 
living  in  flocks  together  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  appearing  to  prefer  situations  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  abodes  of  man.  Their  food  consists  of 
insects  and  grain.     Yarrell. 

2,  A  trickish,  rapacious  fellow ;  a  cheat.  "  An 
old  rook  .  .  .  ruined  by  gaming."        Wycherley. 

[|  r66k,  n.  [It.  rocco;  Sp.  roquei — from  Per. 
rohkj  a  camel  bearing  archers.  Diez.  —  "  Sansc. 
rafh,  an  armed  chariot,  which  the  Bengalese 
pronounced  rot'h,  and  which  the  Persians 
changed  into  rokh."  Sir  Wm.  Jones.']  {Chess.) 
One  of  the  four  pieces  placed  on  the  corner 
squares  of  the  board  ;  a  castle. 

fl^  Unless  prevented  by  some  other  piece,  the  rook 
moves  backwards  or  forwards,  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  board,  in  lines  parallel 
to  its  sides.     Agnel. 

II  ROOK,  V.  n.  [i.  rooked  ;  pp.  ROOKING,  rooked.] 
[From  roo/c,  the  bird.  Johnson. — A.  S.  wrigan, 
to  cover.     Richardson.] 

1.  To  rob ;  to  cheat.  Locke. 

2.  To  lie  covered  or  close  ;  to  squat;  to  cow- 
er ;  to  ruck.  Todd. 

II  e66k,  v.  u,.  1.  To  cheat;  to  plunder  by  cheat- 
ing. 

He  [Sir  J.  Denham]  was  much  rooked  by  gamesters.  Aubrey. 

2.  To  cause  to  lie  close  ;  to  shelter. 

The  raven  rooked  her  on  the  chimney's  top.  Shak. 

3.  To  move,  as  the  rook  in  chess.  Jetv. 
II  ROOK'^IR-Y,  n.     1.  A  collection  of  rooks'  nests, 

usually  placed  thickly  together  in  the  tops  of 
tall  trees,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  seven  or 
eight  nests  on  the  same  tree.  Yarrell. 

2.  The  crowded  parts  of  a  tovra.  occupied  by 
the  poorer  classes.  Simtnonds. 

3.  A  nest  of  disreputable  houses.        Wright, 
j^^  Tlie  name  is  applied  by  sailors  to  rocks  and 

islets  frequented  by  sea-birds  for  laying  their  eggs,  and 
also  to  a  resort  of  seals  for  breeding  purposes,  Sim- 
monds. 

!|  ROOK'WORM  (-wUrm),  ■/*, 
worm  or  insect. 


{Ent.)  A  species  of 
Booth. 


ROOK'Y,  n.     Inhabited  by  rooks, 
wood." 


'  The  rooky 

Shak. 


ROOM,  n.  [M.  Goth,  rumis;  A.  S.  rum;  Dut. 
ruim,  the  hold  of  a  ship  ;  ruimte,  room ;  Old 
Ger,  roum;  Ger.  raum  ;  Dan.,  Icel,,  &;  Sw.  rum. 
—  Gael.  ^  Iv.rum.  — Polish  rnm.  — ''Belated to 
this  word  are  the  Gr.  words  fiifiay  an  interstice, 
^D/ii7,  the  street,  and  the  L.  rima  [a  cleft],  the 
Heb.  tl"^^,  elevation,  ilTO^,  pi.  ri'i?3^,  a.  raised 
place,  from  tl^'l,  to  be  lifted  up."     Bosworth.] 

1.  Space  ;  extent  of  place,  great  or  small. 

Give  ample  room  and  veige  enough 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace.  Gi-ay. 

2.  Space  or  place  unoccupied. 

There  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn.         LuJce  ii.  7. 

3.  Stead;    place.     "  Archelaus  did  reign  ,  .  . 
in  the  room  of  his  father,  Herod."     Matt.  ii.  27. 

4.  Possible  admission  ;  chance;  opportunity. 
"  Room  for  such  an  alliance."  Addison. 


5.  An  interior  division  of  a  house  or  ship, 
separated  from  the  remainder  by  walls  or  parti- 
tions ;  an  apartment,  as  a  chamber,  a  parlor,  a 
cabin. 

Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  thy  laws 

Makes  that  and  the  action  tine.  Herbert. 

6.  f  A  particular  place  or  seat ;  a  station. 

They  love  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts.        J/aH.xxiil.  6, 

7.  t  A  box  in  a  theatre.  Nares. 

8.  t Office.  "His  high  room  of  chancellor- 
ship . "  Caven  dish. 

9.  A  fishing  station  in  the  British  North 
American  provinces,  Simmonds. 

Syn.  —  See  Parlor,  Space. 

Lloyd^s  rooms,  a  part  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Lon- 
don, occupied  by  the  Society  of  Underwriters,  the 
oldest  and  largest  establisliment  for  marine  insurance 
in  the  world; — so  called  from  the  fact  that  after  the 
great  fire  in  London  which  destroyed  tlie  J^lxchange, 
the  Society  for  a  long  time  occupied  Lloyd's  Cotfee- 
House.  Tallis. 

ROOM,  n.  A  valuable  deep-blue  dye,  obtained 
from  Assam,  from  a  species  of  Ruellia.  Lindley. 

ROOM,  0.  n.  To  occupy  a  room  ;  to  lodge.  Bowen. 
4^f  Often  used  at  American  colleges. 

ROOM'A^E,  n.  Space;  place;  room.  "The 
roomage  of  her  hold."  Whittier. 

fRdoM'ER,  a(Z.    Farther  off.  Hackluyt. 

fROOM'FUL,  a.  Having  much  room.  *'A7-oom- 
J'ul  house."  Donne. 

ROOM'FUL,  n  ;  pi.  EOOMrvLS.  As  much,  or  as 
many,  as  a  room  will  hold. 

Where  it  is  a  man's  business  to  entertain  a  whole  roomfyj, 
it  is  unmannerly  to  apply  himself  to  a  particular  person.  A'^^^yl!. 

r66m'I-LY,  ad.     Spaciously.  Clarke. 

ROOM'I-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  roomy. 
RddM'L^SS,  a.    Having  no  room.  JJdal. 

r66m'— PA-P:5:R,  n.  Paper  for  covering  the  walls 
of  rooms  ;  paper-hangings.  Simmonds. 

fRddM'SOME,  a.     Spacious;  roomy.       Wariier. 
•f-ROOMTH,  n.    1.  Space  ;  place  ;  room.   Drayton. 
2.  Roominess;  spaciousness.   Mir.  for  Mag. 
fRodMTH'Y,  a.     Spacious;  roomy.  Fuller. 

ROOM'Y,  a.  Having  room  ;  spacious  ;  capacious ; 
ample;  wide;  large,  "i^oomy  decks."  Dryden. 

r66p,  n.  [Icel.  hroop."]  A  hoarseness.  [Local, 
Eng.]     "Written  also  roup.  Ray. 

R66'SA-OiL,  n.  An  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves 
of  Andropagon  calamus  aromaticus  ;  —  called 
also  oil  of  Indian  grass.  Archer. 

^^  Roosa-oil  has  a  strong  rose  scent,  and  it  is 
used  for  adulterating  attar  of  roses,  and  in  India,  as 
a  rubefacient  in  cases  of  rheumatism.     Archer. 

RodsT,  n.     [A.  S.  hrost ;  Dut.  roest.] 

1.  That  on  which  a  bird  sits  to  sleep,  as  a 
pole  ;  a  perch.  Jewel. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  fowls  roosting  upon  the 
same  perch.  Wright. 

At  roost,  in  the  act  or  state  of  sleep  upon  a  roost. 
r66sT,  v.  n,      [Dut.  roesten.]     \i.  roosted  ;  pp. 

ROOSTING,  ROOSTEI).] 

1.  To  sit  or  sleep  upon  a  roost  or  perch,  as  a 
bird  ;  to  perch.  UEstrange. 

2.  To  lodge.     [Burlesque.]  Johnson. 

r66st'-COCK,  II.     The  common  cock.  lialliwell. 

r66sT'jF.R,  n.  The  common  dunghill  cock,  or 
male  of  the  domestic  fowl ;  a  roost-cock.  [U.  S.] 

A  huf»e  turkey  cobbling  in  the  road,  a  rooster  crowing  on 
the  fence,  and  ducks  quacking  in  the  ditches-  Judd. 

ROOST'rNG,  n.     The  act  of  perching.      Drayton. 

r66t  [r6t,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ;  riit, 
Wb.],  n.  [Dan.  Q'od;  Sw.  rot.  —  Gr.  pdhi^,  a 
branch,  a  rod  ;  L.  radix,  a  root ;  It.  radice  ;  Sp. 
raiz.  —  The  Gr.  p&^t-^,  D.  radix,  ramus,  a  branch, 
belong  to  the  same  root  as  the  Gr.  oafi^Sg,  from 
pda-aw,  to  Strike  ;  also  Eng.  root,  and  Ger.  timr- 
zel.   Wm.  Sm-ith.] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  descending  axis  of  a  plant,  de- 
veloped from  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  con- 
tained in  the  seed,  and  having  for  its  function 
to  imbibe  nourishment  from  the  soil  or  whatever 
else  is  capable  of  furnishing  it.  Gray. 

jjSf  The  root  is  one  of  the  three  essential  organs  of 
vegetation,  the  stem  and  the  leaves  being  the  other 
two.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  stem  by  its  irrecii- 
lar  ramifications,  the  absence,  in  most  cases,  of  buds, 
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of  scales,  leaves,  and  other  appendages,  of  stomata, 
or  breathing  pures,  upon  the  epidermis,  and,  in  exo- 
pens,  of  pith,  by  its  turning  from  the  light,  and  gen- 
erally by  its  burying  itself  in  the  earth.     Lindley, 

2.  The  esculent  portion  of  certain  plants,  as 
the  beet,  turnip,  parsnip,  &c. 

Can  you  eat  roots  and  drink  cold  water?  Shak. 

3.  The  bottom;  the  lower  part;  the  base; 
the  foot.  /*  The  roots  of  the  mountains."  Burnet. 

4.  Cause;  origin;  source;  occasion. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  1  Tim.  vi.  10. 

5.  The  first  ancestor  or  progenitor.     Bouvier. 

So  depp  a  malice  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root.  Milton. 

6.  {Mils.)  The  fundamental  note  of  any  chord. 

Moore. 

7.  {Stc7-ff.)  The  prolongations  sent  by  scir- 
rhous, cancerous,  or  other  tumors  into  the 
neighboring  parts.  Diinjllson. 

8.  {Ety^nofogy.')  An  articulate  sound,  or  a 
combination  of  such  sounds,  expressing  or  re- 
ferring to  an  emotion,  imitation,  or  general 
conception,  and  serving,  directlj""  or  indirectly, 
as  a  common  portion  to  words  in  one  or  more 
languages  having  relation  to  the  same  emotion, 
imitation,  or  conception.  Sir  J.  Stoddart, 

The  root  of  a  word  must  consist  of  at  least  one  syllable. 

Stoddart. 

Aerial  roots,  (Bot.)  roots,  contributing  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  plant,  which  are  emitted  from  the  main 
trunk,  as  in  tlie  screw-pine,  or  from  the  branches,  as 
in  the  banyan,  and  then  grow  downwards,  and  estab- 
lisli  themselves  in  the  soil :  —  roots  or  rootlets  emitted 
in  the  air,  as  of  the  ivy  and  other  climbing  woody 
vines,  which  serve  merely  for  mechanical  support, 
the  nourishment  of  the  plant  being  derived  from 
the  ordinary  roots  in  the  soil. —  Primary  root,  that 
portion  of  the  original  axis  which,  avoiding  the 
light,  grows  downward,  fixing  the  plant  to  the  soil, 
and  absorbing  nohrishment  from  it. —  Secondary  root, 
a  root  springing  from  any  part  of  a  growing  stem  that 
lies  on  the  ground  or  is  buried  beneath  its  surface,  and 
produced  hy  most  creeping  plants  and  by  most  branches 
when  bent  to  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth. — 
Gray. —  The  root  of  a  nail,  the  portion  hidden  under 
the  skin.  —  Root  of  a  quantity,  {Arith.  Sl  M<rebra.)  The 
quantity  which,  being  taken  as  a  factor  a  certain 
number  of  times,  will  produce  that  quantity.  —  Root 
of  an  Rfjuation,  {AUrebra.)  any  quantity,  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  wliich,  being  substituted  for  the  un- 
known quantity,  will  satisfy  that  equation,  that  is, 
make  the  two  members  of  it  equal,  Daoies.  —  Square 
root  of  a  quantity,  a  quantity  which,  being  taken  twice 
as  factor,  will  produce  that  quantity. — Cube  root  of 
a  quantity,  a  quantity  which,  being  taken  three  times 
is  a  factor,  will  produce  that  quantity.  Dames. — 
The  root  of  a  tooth,  tlie  fang,  or  that  part  contained 
in  the  alveolus  or  socket.     DungUson. 

ROOT,  V.  n.     \i.  rooted  ;  pp.  rooting,  rooted.] 

1.  To  fix  the  root ;  to  take  hold  by  the  root ; 
to  strike  into  the  earth. 

The  colter  must  be  proportioned  to  the  soil,  because  in 
deep  grounds  the  weeds  root  the  deeper.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  become  fixed,  established,  or  confirmed. 

If  any  irregularity  chanced  to  intervene,  and  cause  misap- 
prehensions, lie  gave  them  not  leave  to  root  and  fasten  by 
concealment.  Fell. 

3.  To  turn  up  earth  with  the  snout.  "  Roof- 
ing  swine."  Broione. 

4.  To  seek  preferment  or  favor  by  fiattery  or 
mean  arts.  Meadleij. 

ROOT,  V.  a.  1.  To  fix  in  the  earth  by  the  roots. 
"  Rooted  trees."     "  Rooted  forests."       Bryden. 

2.  To  cause  to  sink  deep;  to  establish;  to 
confirm. 

Hannihnl  .  . .  was  made  captain  of  Carthage  ...  for  the 
natural  hatred  that  WHS  known  to  be  rooted  in  htm  a;rainst 
the  Romans,  even  from  his  very  childhood.  GoUhng. 

3.  To  fix ;  to  fasten  ;  to  prevent  from  moving. 

Lampetia  would  have  helped  her.  but  she  found 
Herself  withheld,  and  rooted  to  the  ground.         Addison. 

4.  To  tear  from  the  ground  by  the  roots ;  to 
eradicate  ;  —  with  xvp. 

Where  southern  storms  had  rooted  up  a  tree.      Dryden. 

5.  To  turn  up,  as  earth,  with  the  snout ;  as, 
*'  The  hog  roots  the  ground."  Wright. 

6.  To  exterminate;  to  extirpate; — with  out 
or  vp. 

Whom  T  pray  the  ever-living  God,  if  it  be  his  holy  will, 
shortly  to  root  out  from  thence.  Backluitt. 

ROOT'-BoOnD,  a.  Fixed  to  the-earth  by  a  root, 
or  as  by  a  root.  Milton. 

r66t'-BUILT  (rot'biU),  ct.  Built  of  roots.  ''The 
root-built  cell."  Shenstone. 

r66t'-EAT-RR,  ?t.  {ZoUl.)  An  animal  that  eats 
roots.  *  Kirby. 


RdoT'jpD,  p.  a.  1.  Fixed  by  the  roots.  Hammond. 
2.  Fixed  ;  deep  ;  radical ;  confirmed. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow.  Shak. 

r66t'^D-LY,  ad.     Deeply  ;  strongly.  Shak. 

r66t'5D-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  rooted.  Booth. 

r66t'^R,  n.    One  who  roots.  South. 

ROOT'-HOUSE,  n.     1.  A  house  built  of  roots. 
2.  A  house  in  which  to  store  roots  for  feed- 
ing cattle  during  winter.  Wright. 

ROOT'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  fixing  by  the  root. 

2.  The  act  of  eradicating;  eradication. 

3.  The  act  of  seeking  promotion  by  flattery  or 
mean  arts.  Meadley. 

RdOT'L^SS,  a.     Having  no  root.       Sir  T.  More. 

ROOT'L^T,  n.     A  small  root;  a  fibre  of  a  root. 

r66t'ST6ck,  n.  (Bot.)  A  prostrate,  thickened, 
rooting  stem,  which  yearly  produces  young 
branches  or  plants  ;  a  root-like  portion  of  a  stem 
on  or  under  ground;  rhizoma.    Lindley.    Gray. 

ROOT'Y,  a.     Full  of,  or  having,  roots.  Chappian. 

RO-PAL'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ^07roAi«(5s ;  l)6TTa?.ov,  a  club.] 
Formed  like  a  club,     [k.]  Smart. 

ROPE,  n.  [M.  Goth,  raips,  a  band,  a  ribbon  ;  A.  S. 
rap,  a  rope  ;  Dut.  recp ;  Frs.  raap  ;  Ger.  reif; 
Dan.  reb,  reeb  ;  Icel.  reip,  reipi ;  Sw.  ref,  rep.  — 
Gael.  §  Ir.  rop.'] 

1.  An  assemblage  of  several  strings  of  hemp, 
wire,  or  hide,  &c.,  twisted  together  by  means  of 
a  wheel  so  as  to  form  a  flexible  and  tenacious 
cord  or  band  ;  a  large  cord. 

fl@=  The  term  rope  is  usually  applied  to  all  cordage 
above  one  inch  in  circumference  made  of  hemp,  spun 
into  yarns  or  threads,  of  a  certain  length  ;  a  number 
of  these  yarns  or  tJireads,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
rope,  are  twisted  together  into  a  strand.  Three  of 
these  strands  twisted  or  laid  togetiier  form  a  hawser- 
laid  rope,  tinA  nine  of  them  a  cable-laid  rope.  When 
the  ropR  is  made  very  thick,  it  is  called  a  cable;  and 
when  very  small,  a  cord.     Tomlinson. 

2.  Any  row  of  things  depending.  "A  rope 
of  onions."  Johnson. 

3.  The  intestines  of  birds.  "  The  ropes  of  a 
woodcock."  Johnson. 

Rope  of  sand,  a  bond  destitute  of  all  strength.  Locke. 
—  Upon  the  highropes,  elated  ;  in  high  spirits.  "  He 
is  one  day  humble,  and  the  next  on  the  high  ropes.^^ 
Sw\t't. 

ROPE,  V.  n,  \i.  ROPED  ;  jjp.  roping,  roped.]  To 
have  such  a  state  or  consistency,  as  to  draw  out 
into  viscous  threads  ;  to  concrete  into  glutinous 
filaments. 

Viscous  bodies,  likewise,  as  pitch,  wax,  birdlime,  cheese 
toasted,  will  draw  forth  and  rope.  Macon. 

ROPE'— BAND,  n.  {Naut.)  A  small  piece  of  spun- 
yarn  or  marline,  composed  of  two  or  three 
yarns,  used  to  confine  the  head  of  the  sail  to  the 
yard  or  gaff;  —  written  also  rohand,  robin,  and 
robbin.  Dana.     Mar.  Diet. 

ROPE'-BARK,  71.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  which  grows  in 
boggy  woods  and  low,  wet  places  throughout  the 
United  States  ;  leather  wood ;  moose-wood ; 
swamp-wood  ;  Direa  palustris.  Dunglison. 

r6PE'-DAN-CJE:r,  n.  One  who  walks  or  dances 
on  a  rope  extended  through  the  air.      Addison. 


ROPE'-DAN-CING,    n. 
dancer. 


The    act   of   the  rope- 
Arbuthnot. 


R0PE'-LAD-Dt:R,  ?&.     A  ladder  made  of  ropes. 

ROPE'-]VIAK-:f>R,  7t.   One  who  makes  ropes.  Shak. 

ROPE'-MAK-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  business  of 
manufacturing  ropes.  Ure. 

ROPE'— PUMP,  n.  A  machine  for  raising  water, 
consisting  of  an  endless  rope  or  bundle  of  ropes 
passing  over  two  pulleys,  one  at  the  top  and 
the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  rope 
being  put  in  motion  by  means  of  a  large  wheel 
connected  with  the  upper  pulley,  and  moving 
with  a  velocity  of  about  eight  or  ten  feet  in  a 
second,  the  water  is  brought  up  by  its  adhesion 
to  the  rope.  Bigelow. 

ROP'^^R,  n.     1.  A  rope-maker.  Johnson. 

2,  t  A  person  fit  for  hanging.  Nares. 

t  ROPE'-RIPE,  a.     Fit  for  hanging.        Chapman. 


ROP'^R-Y,  n.  1.  A  place  where  ropes  are  made  ; 
a  rope-walk.  Sioinburne. 

2.  t  Tricks  deserving  a  rope  or  halter. 

What  saucy  merchant  wm  this  that  was  so  full  of  his 
ropanfi  Shak. 

ROPE'-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  of 
coarse  fibres  resembling  cords,  as  the  roots  of 
the  screw-pine.  Lindley, 

fROPE'-TRICK,  n.  A  trick  that  deserves  the 
halter.  S7iak, 

ROPE'-WALK  (rop'wik),  n.  A  covered  building 
or  enclosed  slip  of  level  ground  from  six  hun- 
dred to  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  where 
ropes  are  manufactured.     P.  Cyc.     Tomlinson, 

RO'Pf-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ropy;  vis- 
cosity ;   glutinousness.  ■  Johnson, 

RO'PJSI-I,  a.     Tending  to  ropiness  ;  ropy.      Scott. 

RO'PV,  a.  Drawing  out  into  viscous  threads; 
glutinous;  stringy;  viscous;  adhesive;  tena- 
cious.    "  Rcpy  slime."  Blair. 

ROQ.UELA URE  {iok-e-]dr')  [rok-e-lor',  W.J.Sm.; 
rok'e-lo,  P.  F.  ;  rok'lo,  S.'\,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of 
cloak  or  surtout  buttoning  up  in  front,  intro- 
duced by  the  Duke  de  Roquelaure  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  Landais. 

ROQUELO  (rok'e-lo),  n.     Roquelaure.  Crabb. 

fRO'RAL,  «.     [L.  roralis.']     Dewy.  Green. 

fRO-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  7-oratio.']  A  falling  of 
dew.  Bailey. 

fROR'ID,  u.     [L.  roridus.']     Dewy.  Gra^iger. 

RO-RIF':pR-OUS,  a.  [L.  ros,  roris,  dew,  andfero, 
to  bear.] 

1.  Producing  dew.     [r.]  Bailey. 

2.  {Med.)  Noting  vessels  which  pour  exhaled 
fluids  on  the  surface  of  organs.  Ditnglison. 

tR0-RlF'LU-:5NT,  a.  [L.  ros,  roris,  dew,  and 
Jl'tio,Jiuens,  to  flow.]  Flowing  with  dew.  Bailey. 

ROR'Q-UAL,  71.  [Norw.,  a  whale  with  folds.  Ency. 
Brit.]  '  {Zool.)  A 
genus  of  cetaceous 
mammalia  closely 
allied  to  the  com- 
mon    whales,     but        Rorqual  {7ial<^nopfern  BoopR). 

distinguished  by  having  a  dorsal  fin,  with  the 
throat  and  under  parts  wrinkled  with  deep  lon- 
gitudinal folds  ;  Ba!(snoptej^a.  Bell. 

RO'RY,  «.    Dewy;  roary.     [r.]  Fairfax. 

RO-§A'CEOUS  (ro-za'shus),  a.  [T,.  rosaceus ;  rosa^ 
a  rose.]  Arranged  like  the  petals  of  a  rose  :  — 
noting  plants  of  the  Rose  family.  Gray. 

R6E?'AM-B0LE,_n.  {Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant  re- 
sembling garlic  ;  rocambole.  W.  Ency. 

R0'§A-RY,  rt.  [L.  rosarium:  rosa,  a  rose;  It.  «Sr 
Sp.  rosario;  Fr.  roseraie,  rosaire.] 

1.  t  A  bed  of  roses  ;  a  garland  of  roses  ;  a 
chaplet.  Proceedings  against  Garnet,  1606. 

2.  {Rom.  Cath.  Chu7-ch.)  A  series  of  prayers 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  as  an  invo- 
cation to  her  for  spiritual  assistance :  —  a  string 
of  beads  used  for  counting  the  prayers. 

J8®=  The  rosary  consists  of  a  repetition  of  the  Ave 
Maria  and  the  Paternoster  or  Lord's  Prayer,  both  in 
Latin.  It  is  divided  into  decades  of  ten  Ave  Marias, 
each  decade  being  preceded  by  tlie  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
terminating  with  the  Gloria  Patri.  The  full  or  great 
rosary  consists  of  fifteen  decades;  but  the  common 
rosary,  which  is  recited  generally  in  the  evening  by 
pious  Catholics,  consists  of  only  five  decades.  In  the 
great  or  original  rosary,  each  decade  is  devoted  to  the 
meditation  of  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  our 
Saviour.  The  first  five  mysteries  are  those  of  the  in- 
carnation, nativity,  &c.,  and  are  styled  joyful  myste- 
ries. The  next  five  are  those  of  the  passion  and  death, 
and  are  styled  sorrowful.  The  remaining  five  are 
those  of  the  resurrection,  ascension,  &c.,  and  are 
termed  glorious.  The  name  of  rwsari/ is  figurative; 
it  means  a  chaplet  of  spiritual  roses,  divided  into  three 
sets,  white,  red,  and  damask  roses,  corresponding  to 
the  joyful,  sorrowful,  and  glorious  mysteries.  P.  Cyc. 

t  ROS'CID,  a.  [L.  roscidus  ;  ros,  dew.]  Consist- 
ing of,  or  abounding  in,  dew  ;  dewy.         Baco?i. 

RO^E  (roz),  n.  [A.  S.  rose  ;  Dut.  roos;  Ger.  5r 
Dan.  rose;  Icel.  ^r  Sw.  ros.  —  Gr.  fjdSovi  L.,  It., 
S;  Sp.  rosa  ;  Fr.  rose.  —  W.  7'h6s  ;  Bret,  roz, 
rozen.  —  Bohemian  i-v.ze  ;  Polish  roza,  —  "  The 
name  is  most  likely  derived  from  the  red  color 
of  the  flower."     Bosworth.] 
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ROSE 

1.  {Bot.)  A  plant  and  its  flower,  of  the  genup 
Rosttj  of  which  there  are  many  species  and  va- 
rieties. 

i83?*  "  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs  with  alternate 
pinnate  leaves  and  beautiful  odoriferous  flowers. 
There  are  few  better  marked  genera  amongst  plants 
tlian  this ;  but  as  of  all  plants  it  has  been  the  greatest 
favorite,  and  thus  surrounded  by  the  greatest  variety 
of  external  influences,  its  species  and  varieties  are  the 
most  difficult  to  distinguish."    Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  A  knot  of  ribbons  in  the  form  of  a  rose, 
serving  as  an  ornamental  shoe-tie  or  knee-band. 

The  Provencial  roses  on  my  razed  Bhoes,  SJiak. 

3.  A  tint  of  red  ;  pink.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  perforated  nozzle,  or  a  perforated  pipe,  for 
discharging  water  in  small  stTeaias.  Simmonds. 

5.  The  card  of  the  mariner's  compass.  Hutton. 

6.  {Arch.)  A  rosette. — See  Rosette.  Britton. 

7.  {Med.)  Erysipelas.  Dunglison, 
The  red  rose,  (Eng.  Hist.)  the  badge  tff  the  house  of 

Lancaster.  —  The  white  rose,  the  badge  of  the  house  of 
York. —  fVars  of  the  roses,  the  feuds  that  prevailed 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  —  Rose 
of  Jamaica^  (Bot.)  a  plant  of  the  genus  MeT-iania,  na- 
tives of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Jamaica. —  Rose  of 
Jericho,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Jlnastatica,  growing  in 
the  arid  wastes  of  Arabia  and  Palestine.  Loudon. — 
Under  the  rose.  The  rose,  among  the  ancients,  was  the 
symbol  of  silence,  the  requisite  quality  of  the  initiat- 
ed. Warburton.  — It  was  customary  to  place  a  rose  in 
the  room  at  a  convivial  entertainment.  The  conver- 
sation was  carried  on  sub  rosa  (under  the  rose),  and 
was  not  to  be  divulged.    D.  Booth. 

RO^E,  V.  a.    To  make  red ;  to  flush ;  to  sufiuse. 

Hosed  all  in  lively  crimson  are  thy  cheeks.     O.  Fletclier, 

RO^E,  i.  from  rise.     See  Rise. 
R0§13-A-CA'C{-A  (roz-^-ka'she-?),  n.      {Bot.)    A 
handsome  shrub  ;  Robinia  hispida.        Loudon. 

II  tR6'§5:-AL,  a,  [L.roseus.']   Rosy.  SirT.Elyot. 

IJRO'^^-ATE  (r6'zhe-9t  or  ro'ze-fit)  [ro'zhe-^t,  W. 
P.  J.  ja.  Sm. ;  ro'zhet,  S.  E.  ;  ro'ze-at  or  ro'- 
zhe-at,  JVr.'],  a.     [It.  rosato  ;  Fr.  rosat.'] 

i.  Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom,  beauty,  color, 
or  fragrance  ;  rosy;  blooming;  fragrant.  ^^  Ro- 
seate beauty."  Boyle, 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  abounding  in,  roses  ;  full 
of  roses,     "JJosea^e  bowers."  Pope. 

ROSE' BAY,  11,     {Bot.)  1.  The  common  name  of 

plants  of  the  genus  Rhododendron.  Gray. 

2.  A  hardy  deciduous  plant ;  Epilobium  an- 

gitstifolium.  Loudon. 

RO§E'-BtJD,  n.  The  bud  of  the  rose.  Ecclus.  x.  20. 

RO^E'-BUG,  n.  {Ent.)  A  species  of  beetle,  which 
is  a  scourge  to  roses,  gardens,  and  nurseries ; 
the  rose-chafer.  —  See  Rose-chafer,  No.  2. 

R6§E'-Bli"SH,  fb.    The  shrub  that  bears  the  rose. 

RO§E'-CAm'PI-ON,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  several 
species,  of  the  genus  Agrostemma;  —  particu- 
larly Agrostem,ma  coronaria.  Loudon. 

RO^^E'-CHAF-^R,  n.  {Ent.)  1.  A  coleopterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Cetonia,  living  on  the  honey 
of  roses,  the  privet,  and  corymbiferous  flowers  ; 
the  rose-bug ;    Cetonia  aurata.  Baird. 

2.  A  coleopterous  insect  of  the  genus  Macro- 
dactylus  v  Macrodactyhts  subspinosa.       Hai^ris. 

JE|@=  The  ravages  of  the  rose-chafer  are  not  confined 
to  the  rose  alone.  It  attacks  the  prape-vine,  fruit- 
trees,  shrubs,  garden  vegetables,  and  even  the  grass 
•  and  forest-trees,  consuming  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits 
alike,    Harris, 

r6§E'-c6l-PR,  n.  The  color  of  the  rose  ;  pink. 
"  Arrayed  in  purple  and  rose-color  J*  Udal. 

RO§E'-C6l-ORED  (-urd),  a.  Having  the  color  of 
the  rose  ;  rosy  ;  pink.  Pennant. 

R0§E'-DI-A-M0ND,  n.  A  diamond  flat  under- 
neath, and  having  its  upper  surface,  which  is 
raised  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  cut  into  twenty- 
four  triangular  facets,  divided  into  two  ranges, 
of  which  the  upper  range  is  called  the  crown, 
and  the  lower  the  teeth.  Tomlinson. 

RO^ED  (rozd),^.  a.     Crimsoned;  flushed;  rosy. 

Hosed  over  with  the  virgin  cirimson  modesty,  Shak. 

RO§E'— DROP,  n.     1.  An  ear-ring.         Siinmonds. 

2.  A  lozenge  flavored  with  essence  of  rose. 

3.  (Med.)  An  eruption  often  producedby  drink- 
ing ardent  spirits ;  grog-blossom.       Dunglison. 

RO§E'— EN-QJJNE,  n.  {Machinery.)  An  appendage 
to  the  turning-lathe  by  which  a  surface  of  wood 
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or  metal,  as  a  watch-case,  is  engraved  with  a 
variety  of  curved  lines,  so  as  to  resemble  some- 
what a  full-blown  rose.  Tomlinson. 

RO^E'— FACED  (roz'fast),  »,  Having  a  rosy  or 
ruddy  face.  Clarke. 

RO§E'— FISH,  n.     The  Norway  haddock.     Storer. 

RO§E'— FLY,  n.  {Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect  of 
the  genus  Cetonia  ;  rose-bug  ;  rose-chafer  ;  Ce- 
tonia aurata.  Maunder. 

ROSE'— gAll,  n.  An  excrescence  on  the  dog- 
rose.  Smart. 

RO§E'— HUED,  «..     Rose-colored.  Wright. 

RO§E'— KNOT,  n.  An  ornamental  bunch  of  rib- 
bons, plaited  so  as  to  represent  a  rose.     Booth. 

RO§E'— LAKE,  n.  (Paint.)  A  rich  tint  prepared 
from  lake  and  madder  precipitated  on  an  earthy 
basis ;  —  called  also  rose-madder.  Fairholt. 

RO§E'— LIPPED  (-lipt),  a.  Having  rosy  or  red 
lips.    *' Young  ^iuArose-lipped  cherubim."  Shak. 

RO^E'-LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  deep-red  crystalline 
mineral,  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  found  in  Sax- 
ony. Dana. 

RO^E'-MAL-LOW  (roz'mSil-lo),  n.  {Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  plants  or  shrubs  of  the  genus 
Hibiscus  ;  Swamp  rose-mallows  ;  Hibiscus  mos- 
ckeutos.  Gj'ay. 

RO^E'MA-RY,  n.  [L.  rgsmarinus  ;  ros,  dew,  and 
marinus,  marine;  It.  rosmarino;  Sp.  rome7'o; 
Fr.  romarin.']  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Rosmarinus,  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  Loudon. 

Dry  Tip  your  tears,  ancl  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse.  Sliak. 

m^  Rosemary  is  employed  in  medicine  to  allay  the 
heat  of  the  skin  in  erysipelas,  to  relieve  headache, 
and  to  excite  the  mind  to  vigorous  action.  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  undoubted  power  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of  hair  and  curing  Jjaldness.  It  has  been 
considered  as  an  emblem  of  fidelity  in  lovers.  In  for- 
mer times,  it  signified  repentance.  The  gray  bushes, 
mantled  with  dew-drops,  on  the  rocky  coasts  of 
France  and  Italy,  are  said  to  justify  the  singular  name 
that  has  been  given  to  the  plant.     Lindley.    Loudon. 

t  RO^'EN,  a.    Made  of,  or  like,  roses.      Chaucer. 

RO?E'-NO-BLE  (roz'no-bl),  n.  An  ancient  Eng- 
lish gold  coin,  stamped  with  arose,  and  passing 
current  in  its  time  for  6s.  8d. ;  —  first  coined  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Smart.     Brande. 

RO-^E'O-LA,  n.  {Med.)  An  efflorescence  in  blush- 
ing patches,  gradually  deepening  to  a  rose- 
color,  mostly  circular  or  oval,  often  alternately 
fading  and  reviving,  sometimes  with  a  colorless 
nucleus,  and  chiefly  on  the  cheek,  neck,  or 
arms  ;  rose-rash.  Dunglison. 

RO§E'— PINK,  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  pigment  made 
by  dyeing  chalk  or  whitening  with  a  decoction 
of  Brazil-wood,  &c.  Field. 

RO§E'-Q.uArTZ,  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  quartz 
of  a  rosy-red  or  pink  color,  and  nearly  trans- 
parent. Dana. 

R0§E'-RASH,  n,     {Med.)  Roseola.       Dunglison. 

r6§E'— RED,  a.  Red  as  a.  rose;  rose-colored; 
roseate ;  ruddy.  Chaucer. 

fRO'^^R,  n.     A  rose-bush.  Chaucer. 

RO§E'-R66t,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Rhodiola;  —  so  called  from  the  roots  smelling 
like  roses.  Loudon. 

RO'^pT,  n.  [Fr.  rosette.l  A  red  color.    Peacha/m. 

RO-§ET'TA-WOOD  (-wAd),  n.  An  East  Indian 
wood,  handsomely  veined,  of  a  lively  red  orange- 
colpr,  and  of  a  close,  hard  texture.     Simmonds. 

RO-§ETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  1.  {Arch.)  An  ornament  re- 
sembling a  rose,  Britton. 

2.  A  bunch  of  ribbons  in  imitation  of  a  rose, 
worn  as  an  ornament  or  a  badge,        Simmonds. 

3.  A  red  color  used  by  painters.       Ed.  Ency. 
r6?E'-WA-T5;r,   n.    Water   obtained  from   an 

infusion  of  roses  by  distillation..  SJmk. 

R0§E'-WIN-D6W,  n.     (Arch.)     ^—-,-,^ .— 

A  circular  window,  with  a  se-  Z^^^^^^^J^ 
ries  of  muUions  diverging 
from  the  centre  to  join  the 
cusps  around,  forming  divis- 
ions which  bear  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  leaves  of  a 
rose.  Fairholt. 


ROSTRAL 

ROSE'WOOD  (-wGd),  n.  A  fine  kind  of  wood, 
highly  esteemed  for  cabinet  work,  brought  from 
Brazil,  Siam,  the  Canary  Islands,  &c.  Milburn. 
j(^^  "  Rosewood  is  a  term  as  generally  applied  as 
ironwood,  and  to  as  great  a  variety  of  trees  in  differ- 
ent countries,  sometimes  from  the  color,  and  some- 
times from  the  smell  of  the  wood."     Simmonds. 

RO^E'WORT  (-wiirt),n.    {Bot.)  'Roseroot.  Booth. 

r6§-I-CR0'CIAN  (roz-?-kru'Bhan),  n.  [L.  7-os,  dew, 
and  crux,  cross.  —  "  Crux  stands  for  lux,  light, 
because  the  figure  of  the  cross  (+)  exhibits  the 
three  letters  of  which  the  word  LVX  is  formed; 
and  light  is  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rosicru- 
cians,  when  properly  modified,  produces  gold. 
And,  of  all  natural  bodies,  dew  is  the  most 
powerful  dissolvent  of  gold."  Mosheim.']  One  of 
a  sect  of  visionary  speculators  who  existed  in 
Germany  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. They  combined  much  religious  mysticism 
with  philosophical  notions  of  transmutations, 
and  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  things. 

The  Jiosicrucians  were  alchcmistB  who  soupht  for  the  phi- 
losopher's Ptone  by  thcinterventionofdewanuof light.//oot. 

The  Jiosicrucians  are  a  people  I  must  bring  you  acquainted 
with.  According  to  ihese  gentlemen,  the  ionr  elements  arc 
inhabited  by  spirits,  which  they  call  sylphs^gnomes,  nymphs, 
and  salamanders.  I'ope. 

r5^-I-CRU'CIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Rosicru- 
cians,  or  to  their  principles.  "The  Rosicrucian 
doctrine  of  spirits."  Pope. 

RO'^IED  (ro'zjd),  a.  Adorned  with  roses  or  with 
the  color  of  roses.  Shak. 

tR0'§I-:5:R  (ro'zhe-er),  7i.  [Fr.]  A  rose-bush. 
**  A  garland  of  sweet  rosier."  CJiaucer. 

RO^'JN  (rSz'in),  n.  [A  different  orthography  of 
resin.  —  See  Resin.]  {Chem.)  The  resinous 
residue  which  is  left  after  distilling  turpentine 
with  water,  amounting  to  from  75  to  90  per  cent, 
of  the  turpentine  employed ;  colophony  ;  resin ; 
—  soluble  in  lye,  and  used  in  niaking  yellow 
soap,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S^^  There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  rosin,  —  a 
brown  and  a  white  rosiii,  —  the  former  of  which  ie  an 
anriber-colored ,  brittle  solid  furnished  by  the  Pinus 
ahies,  and  consisting  of  two  isomeric,  resinous  acids, 
and  the  latter  —  also  called  galipot — is  obtained  from 
Bourdeaux  turpentine,  furnished  by  the  Pinus  mariti- 
ma,  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of  an  acid  resin 
distinct  from,  but  isomeric  with,  the  two  preceding 
acids.    Miller. 

-0®=-  Resin  is  the  scientific  term  ;  but  rosin  is  the 
name  of  the  substance  (the  commonest  resin  in  use) 
when  employed  in  a  solid  state  for  ordinary  purposes. 

RO^'IN,  V.  a.     To  rub  with  rosin.  Gay. 

RO'SI-NESS,  71.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
rosy,     "  Rosiness  of  complexion."  Spence. 

RO^'IN— OIL,  n.  An  oil  obtained  from  the  resin 
or  the  pine-tree.  Simmonds. 

R6§'iN-Y,  t*.     Resembling  rosin.  Temple. 

ROS'LAND,  n.  [W,  7-hvs,  moist  land.]  Heathy 
land ;  —  also  moorish  land.  Bailey. 

R5§'MA-RiNE,  /t.    Rosemary.  Shenstone. 

ROSS,  n.    1.  The  outer,  rough,  dead  bark  of  trees. 
It  is  an  accumulation  of  epidermis.     [U.  S,] 
2.  The  refuse  of  plants.  [England.]  HalUwell. 

rOs'S^L,  7*.     Light  land.     [Eng.]  Mortimer, 

ROS's:eL-LY,  u..     Light,  as  land,    [r.]    Mortimer. 

ROS'S!G-N6l,  n.   [Fr.]  The  nightingale.  Wright. 

ROS'TJEL,  71.     {Boi.)  See  Rostellum.         Clarke. 

ROS'T^L-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Terminating  gradu- 
ally in  a  hard,  long,  straight  point,  as  the  pod 
of  the  radish ;  having  a  small  beak.       Lindley, 

ROS-TBL'LJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  rostellum,  a  little 
beak,  a.nd  forma,  form.]  flaving  the  form  of  a 
rostel  or  rostellum.  Smith. 

ROS'TEL'LUM,  n.  {Bot.)  A  small  beak-shaped 
"process,  especially  that  found  on  the  stigma  of 
many  violets  and  orchidaceous  plants:  —  the 
radicle  or  descending  element  of  the  embryo  of 
the  seed,  P.  Cyc. 

ROS'T^R,  w.  A  list  showing  the  turn  or  rotation 
of  service  or  duty,  as  in  the  case  of  police- 
magistrates,  military  officers,  and  others  who 
relieve  or  succeed  each  other.  Simmonds, 

Rose-window.         ROS'TRAL,  a.      PL.  rostralis  ;  rostrum^,  a  beak  ; 
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It.  rostrale ;  Sp.  ^r  Fr.  rostral]     Resembling,  a 
beak ;  adorned  with  a  beak. 

Commerce  wore  a  rostral  crown  upon  her  head.       Tatler. 

EflS'TRATE,  a.  [L.  rostrum,  a  beak.]  (Bot.) 
Having  a  beak  or  prolonged  appendage.     Gray. 

ROS'TRAT-:pD,  a.  [L.  rostratm ;  rostrum,  a 
beak.] 

1.  Adorned  with  a  beak,  as  a  ship.  "  Ten 
rostrated  galleys."  Arbtithnot. 

2.  {Bot.)  Beaked;  rostrate.  Wright. 
ROS'TRJ-FORM,    a.      [L.   rostrum,  a  beak,  and 

forma,  form.]     Resembling  a  beak.  Kirby. 

R6s'TRVM,n.  ;pl.  Rbs'TMA.  [L. ;  rodo,  to  gnaw.] 

1.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird.  Johnson, 

2.  {Rom.  Ant.)  The  beak  of  a  ship,  which 
projected  a  little  above  the  keel,  and  consisted 
of  a  beam  to  which  were  attached  sharp-pointed 
irons  or  the  head  of  some  animal ;  —  used  for 
attacking  another  vessel  :  —  the  stage  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  from  which  the  orators  ad- 
dressed the  people  ;  —  so  called  from  being 
originally  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  ships  taken 
as  trophies.  Wm.  Sm,ith. 

3.  Any  place  constructed  for  the  use  of  ora- 
tors ;  a  platform ;  a  stage.  Fairholt. 

4.  {Old  Chem.)  The  pipe  which  conveys  the 
distilling  liquor  into  its  receiver  in  the  com- 
mon alembics.  Quincy. 

5.  {Med.)  A  name  given  to  several  old  for- 
ceps, on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the 
beaks  of  different  birds.  Ditnglison. 

6.  {Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  any  rigid  prolon- 
gation of  remarkable  length,  or  to  any  addition- 
al process  at  the  end  of  any  of  the  parts  of  the 
plant,  including  most  processes  and  long  points 
of  an  irregular  character.  P.  Cyc. 

R5§'y-LATB,  a.  [L.  rosa,  a  rose.]  {Bot.)  Ar- 
ranged in  a  regular  cluster  of  spreading  leaves 
resembling  a  full  or  double  rose,  as  the  leaves 
of  the  houseleek.  Gray. 

RO'SY,  a.  1.  Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom,  beauty, 
color,  or  fragrance  ;  blooming ;  red ;  ilushed. 

Now  Mom,  her  ronji  steps  in  the  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sowed  the  earth  witli  orient  pearl.        Milton. 

2.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  [r.]  B.  Jonson. 

RO'§Y-BOS'OMED  (lo'ze-buz'umd),  a.  Having 
bosoms  filled  with,  or  resembling,  roses.  "  The 
rosy-bosomed  hours."  Gray. 

RO'§Y— COL'pRED,  a.    Rose-colored.      Dryden. 

RO'§Y-CRoWNED  (ro'ze-ktoiind),  «.  Crowned 
with  roses.  Gray. 

KO'§Y-TINT'^D,  u.  Having  the  tints  of  the 
rose.  Wright. 

ROT,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  rotian ;  Dut.  rotten ;  Dan. 
raadne;  Icel.  rotna;  Sw.  rutna.l  [i.  rotted; 
pp.  ROTTING,  ROTTED.]  To  be  decomposed  by 
natural  process,  as  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  to  lose  the  organization  and  cohesion  of 
parts  ;  to  putrefy  ;  to  corrupt ;  to  decay. 

And  so  ft-om  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 

And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot.  Shai. 

Syn.  —  To  rot  is  a  stronger  term  than  to  putrefy  or 

corrupt.  Fruits,  after  having  arrived  at  maturity,  rot; 

meat  kept  too  long  putrefies  ;   and  there  is  a  tendency 

in  all  bodies  to  become  corrupted. 

ROT,  V.  a.  To  make  putrid ;  to  bring  to  corrup- 
tion; to  cause  to  decay  or  decompose.      Bacon. 

Rc3t,  v.  a.  To  destroy ;  to  sentence  to  evil ;  —  an 
imprecatory  term  ;  as,  "  Rot  it."  Craven  Dialect. 

ROT,  n.  1.  A  fatal  distemper  peculiar  to  sheep, 
in  which  their  lungs  are  wasted. 

t3£^  "  iMany  causes  have  been  assigned  for  it.  .  .  . 
From  long  experience,  and  the  almost  invariable  et}'ect 
produced  by  a  humid  state  of  atmosphere,  soil,  and 
product,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  these  are 
tlie  actual  and  immediate  agents."  Braiide. 
2.  Putrefaction;  corruption.  Philips. 

Bb'T4,n.     [L.,  a  wheel."] 

1.  A  court  of  papal  jurisdiction,  consisting  of 
twelve  doctors.  '  Burnet. 

2.  A  club  of  English  politicians,  who,  in  1659, 
were  for  establishing  a  form  .of  government  by 
rotation.  Hudibras. 

r6t'A-CI§M,  n.  A  vicious  pronunciation  of  the 
letter  r,  common  in  the  north  of  England,  espe- 
cially near  Newcastle  ;  —  called  the  burr. 

Ditnglison. 
IS"  It  IS  produced  by  trilling  the  back  of  the  tongue 
against  the  soft  palate.     Smart. 


RO'TA-RY,  a.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel.]  Turning  on 
its  axis,"  as  a  wheel ;  whirling ;  rotatory.      Ncott. 

RO'TATE,  V.  n.  [i.  rotated  ;  pp.  ROTATING> 
ROTATED.]  To  move  round ;  to  revolve.  Tilhch. 

RO'TATE,  i;.  «.   To  move  or  turn  round.    Walker. 

RO'TATE,  a.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel.]  {Bot.)  Noting 
calyxes,  corollas,  or  other  organs  of  which  the 
tube  is  very  short,  and  the  segments  flat  or 
spreading ;  wheel-shaped.  Lindley. 

r6'TAT-5D,  a.  [L.  rotatus.J  Wheel-shaped; 
whirled  round ;  rotate.  Johnson. 

RO-TA'TION,  ■«.  [L.  rotatio  ;  roto,  to  turn ;  rota, 
a  wheel ;  It.  rotazione  ;  Sp.  rotacion ;  Fr.  rota- 
tion."] 

1.  Act  of  rotating  or  whirling  round,  as  a 
wheel,  or  the  state  of  being  turned  round ;  the 
motion  of  the  different  parts  of  a  solid  body,  or 
of  a  system  of  bodies,  about  an  axis.       Ilutton. 

2.  Vicissitude  of  succession  ;  as,  "  Rotation 
in  office  "  ;  "  Rotation  of  crops." 

3.  {Geom.)  The  circumvolution  of  a  plane 
surface  round  a  fixed  line,  called  the  axis  of  ro- 
tation, by  which  certain  regular  solids  are  gen- 
erated. Ilutton. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  peculiar  flowing  movement  of  the 
protoplasm  within  the  cavity  of  vegetable  cells. 

Mierographic  Diet. 

EO'TA-TIVE,  a.  Implying  or  causing  rotation  ; 
rotary ;  rotatory.  P.  Cyc. 

RO-TA'TO-PLANE,  u,.  {Bot.)  "Wheel-shaped  and 
flat.  Smart. 

RO-TA'TOR,  n.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel.]  {Anat.)  A 
name  given  to  several  muscles  that  turn  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  attached  upon  their 
axes.  Dunglison. 

RO'TA-TO-RY,  a.  [Fr.  rotatoirc.}  Turning 
on  an  axis  ;  whirling ;  running  round ;  rotary. 

The  ball-and-socket  joint  allows  a  rotatory,  or  sweeping, 
motion.  l^alcy. 

RO'TA-TO-RY,  n.     {Zool.)  A  rotifer.  Kirby. 

ROTOH'iST,  n.    A  kind  of  fish ;  rochet.  Chambers. 

ROTE,  n.     [L.  rota,  a  wheel ;  It.  rota.'] 

1.  {Mus.)  An  old  instrument  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  same  as  fhe  English 
hurdy-gurdy,  the  tones  of  which  are  produced 
by  the  friction  of  a  wheel.  Moore. 

2.  Repetition,  as  by  a  wheel  in  motion,  which 
constantly  brings  round  each  spoke  to  the  same 
place  again. 

These  learn  a  rote  of  buifoonery  that  serveth  all  occasions. 

Suri/t. 

3.  The  noise  made  by  the  surf  or  swell  of  the 
sea  breaking  upon  the  shore ;  rut, 

I  hear  the  sea  very  strong  and  loud  at  the  north,  which  is 
not  unusual  after  violent  atmospheric  agitations,  and  when 
the  wind  has  lulled.  They  call  this  the  rore  or  rut  of  the  sea. 
Either  expression  is  correct.  The  Latin  rota  is  the  root  of 
both  words.  ...  As  an  indication  of  wind  and  weather,  the 
rote  of  the  sea  is  generally  understood  to  signify,  either  that 
the  wind  has  recently  left  the  quarter  whence  the  rote  is 
heard,  or  else  is  soon  to  spring  up  in  that  quarter.  j5.  Webster. 

By  rote,  by  mere  mechanical  repetition,  without 
exercise  of  the  understanding. 

tROTE,  V.  a.  To  learn  by  rote;  to  fix  in  the 
memory,  without  informing  the  understanding. 
"Words  rated  in  your  tongue."  Shak. 

ROTE,  V.  n.  To  go  out  by  rotation  or  succession, 
as  members  of  a  legislature,     [r.]  Grey. 

EOT'GUT,  n.     1.  Bad  beer.     [Low.]  Harvey. 

2.  Poor  spirituous  liquor  of  any  sort.  Bailey. 

t  r6TH'ER-BE ASTS,  ».  pi.  [A.  S.  hryther ;  Frs. 
reder,  rither.]  Horned  cattle;  quadrupeds  of 
the  bovine  genus ;  black-cattle.  Golding. 

ROTH'^R-NAIL,  n.  [A  corruption  of  rudder 
nail.}  {Naut:)  A  nail  with  a  very  full  head, 
used  for  fastening  the  pintles  to  the  rudder ; 
rudder-nail.  Bailey. 

t  r6tH'5R-S61L,  «.  The  dung  of  rother-beasts, 
or  horned  cattle.  Bailey. 

ROT'I-F^R,  n.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]  {Zoid.)  A  microscopic,  transparent, 
aquatic  animal,  having  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  body  furnished  with  a  disk,  upon  which  are 
usually  placed  vibratile  cilia,  presenting,  when 
in  motion,  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  re- 
volving wheels  ;  a  wheel  animalcule.  Micro.  Diet. 


RCT'-STEEP,  n.  A  weak  alkaline  lye  used  in 
calico-printing.  Simmonds, 

rSt'TEN  (rSt'tn),  a.     [See  Rot.] 

1.  Putrid  ;  putrefied  ;  corrupt ;  decayed  ;  ca- 
rious.   "  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart." 

2.  Having  lost  tenacity  or  strength  from  de- 
cay.    "A  twist  of  roWcra  silk."  Sha/e. 

3.  Not  sound ;  not  hard,     [r.] 

They  were  left  moiled  with  dirt  and  mire,  by  reason  of  the 
deepness  of  the  rotten  way.  JCnolles. 

4.  Untrustworthy ;  not  to  be  depended  upon ; 
deceitful;  treacherous;  corrupted.  Shak. 

EOT'TEN-LY,  ad.    Corruptly ;  putridly.     Clarke. 

r6t'TEN-n£ss  (rot'tn-n6s),  n.  The  state  of  being 
rotten ;  putridity ;  putrefaction  ;  unsoundness ; 
decomposition ;  decay ;  corruption ;  cariousness. 

r6t'TEN-ST0NE,  n.  {Min.)  A  light,  friable  va- 
riety of  tripoli,  of  a  very  fine,  hard  grit,  consisting 
chiefly  of  alumina  with  a  portion  of  silica  and 
carbon ; — used  for  polishing  metals, &c.  Bigelow. 

EOT'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  rotula,  the  patella ;  dim.  of 
rota,  a  wheel.]  {Med.)  Pertaining  to  the  pa- 
tella. Barclay. 

EO-TUND',  a.  [L.  rotundus ;  rota,  a  wheel ;  It. 
7'itondo  ;  Sp.  rotundo.]  Round ;  circular ;  spher- 
ical; globular.  Addison. 

EO-TUN'DA,  n.  {Arch.)  A  round  or  circular 
building  ;  a  rotundo.  Weale. 

EO-TUN-DJ-FO'LI-OUS,  a.  [L.  rotundus,  round, 
and  folium,  a  leaf.]     Having  round  leaves. 

EO-TUN'DI-TY,  n.  [L.  rotimditas  ;  It.  ritonditi ; 
Sp.  rotundi^ad;  Fr.  rotondit^.']  Roundness; 
sphericity  ;  circularity.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Rotundity  denotes  sphericity  i.rouvdiiess, 
circularity.  The  rotundity  or  sphericity  of  a  globe ; 
the  roundness  of  a  circle  or  wheel.  The  roundness  of 
the  moon ;  the  rotundity  of  a  full  cheek,  or  of  an 
apple. 

Ep-TUND'N^SS,  n.    Rotundity.  Clarke. 

EO-TUN'DO,  n.  [It.  rotondo,  round.]  {Arch.) 
A  building  circular  both  within  and  without, 
as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Gray. 

R  6  U-JJVJVE ',  n.  [Fr.]  A  marking  iron.  Simmonds. 
EOU'BLE  (ro'bl),  «.     See  Ruble.  Brande. 

RduqHE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  plaited  quilling  of  net, 
ribbon,  blonde,  or  any  other  material.  Simmonds. 

ROUE  (rS'a),  n.  [Fr.]  A  person  devoted  to  a 
life  of  pleasure  and  sensuality;  a  profligate 
person  ;  a  confirmed  rake ;  a  debauchee. 

Roue  is  a  term  applied  to  a  man  of  profligate  character  and 
conduct,  but  properly  and  primarily  means  one  wheeled  or 
broken  on  the  wheel.  2'renck. 

Impure  literature  circulates  in  its  worst  form  amongst  the 
rov£H  and  debauchees  of  high  life.  Ec.  Rev. 

ROUET  (ro'a),  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  solid  wheel, 
formerly  fixed  to  the  pans  of  firelocks  for  firing 
them  off.  Crabb. 

ROUOE  (rozh),  n.  [Fr.]  (Chem.)  1.  Anhydrous 
sesquioxideof  iron,  obtained  by  igniting  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron. 

JBES^  It  is  known  also  under  the  names  of  colcothar, 
and  crocus  of  Mars,  according  to  the  degree  of  leviga- 
tion  to  which  it  has  been  submitted,  and  is  employed, 
among  other  uses,  as  a  red  pigment,  for  polishing 
glass,  and  by  jewellers  for  putting  a  finish  to  their 
goods.     Miller. 

2.  A  pigment  made  from  the  flowers  of  the 
safBowcr  or  Dyer's  saffron  {Carthamus  tincto- 
rius),  by  dissolving  an  alkali  in  the  infusion  and 
precipitating  the  coloring  matter  by  lemon- 
juice  ;  —  used  for  painting  the  cheeks.  Bigelow. 

iS^  '*  Under  the  name  oi  rouge  several  preparations 
are  sold,  most  of  them  being  carmine  diluted  with 
alumina,  or  even  more  frequently  with  chalk."  Fair- 
holt. 

EorfGE  (r6zh),  a.     [Fr.]     Red.  Davies. 

ROUGE  (rozh),  v.  n.  \i.  rouged  ;  pp.  rouging, 
ROUGED.]  To  paint  the  face  or  cheeks  with 
rouge.     "  She  rouges."  Todd. 

e6uge  (rozli"),  v.a.  To  paint  <jr  color  with  rouge. 
"  A  bevy  of  faded  matrons  rouged."     II.  More. 

e6ugE'-DEAG-ON  (rozh-),  /».'  [Fr.,  red-dragmi.'] 
A  herald.  Burke. 
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R0UOE~ET~JV0IR  (r3zh'?-nwar'),  n.  [Fr.,  red 
and  black.']  A  game  at  cards,  played  on  a  cloth, 
or  table,  with  red  and  black  spots  on  it.    Smart. 

ROUGH  (ruf ),  a.  [A.  S.  hreofj  hreog,  hreohj  rwff, 
ruhj  rum ;  Dut.  ruw,  ruig ;  Ger.  rauh^  roh^  ranch  \ 
Dan.  raa^  rue;  Sw.  ra;  Old  Eng.  roio,  rowe. — 
Past  part,  of  A.  S.  reajian.^  to  reave,  to  tear. 
Tooke. — From  L.  rudis,  rude,  unwrought,  rough. 
Skinner.  — From  Gr.  rpi^uiSt);,  hairy.    Junius.'] 

1.  Having  inequalities  or  asperities  on  the 
surface  ;  rugged  ;  uneven  ;  not  smooth. 

The  crooked  shaU  be  mode  straight,  and  the  rougJi  places 
ploin.  Jsa,  xl.  4. 

2.  Covered  with  hair  or  feathers  ;  sha^OT ; 
hairy.  '*  The  rough  caterpillars."         Jer.  h.  27. 

3.  Hard-featured;  coarse;  not  delicate.  "A 
visage  rough."  Dryden. 

4.  Disordered  or  discomposed  in  appearance. 

Sough  from  the  tossing  aurge  Ulysses  moves.  Fqpe. 

5.  Not  wrought  or  finished  by  art ;  not  pol- 
ished ;  unpolished.  "  Rough  diamond."  JoAwson. 

6.  Stormy;  boisterous  ;  tempestuous  ;  inclem- 
ent.   "  Rough  weather."  Shak. 

7.  Terrible  ;  dreadful ;  fearful. 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battle,  ere  it  joined, 

Satan  advanced.  Milton. 

8.  Harsh  or  sharp  to  the  taste.  "  Rough 
wine."  Johnson. 

9.  Harsh  to  the  ear ;  inharmonious ;  discord- 
ant ;  jarring.  '■^  Rough  and  woful  music."  Shak. 

10.  Acting  or  operating  harshly ;  harsh  ;  vio- 
lent ;  severe ;  not  gentle.  "  Forced  him  to  a 
quicker  and  rougher  remedy."  Clarendon. 

11.  Rugged  of  temper  or  of  manners  ;  coarse  ; 
austere  ;  rude,    "  Pitiless  and  rough.'*       Shak. 

A  surly  boatman,  7'ough  as  seas  and  wind.  Prior. 

12.  Not  well  digested  ;  vague  ;  crude.  "  At 
a  rough  guess."  Times. 

13.  {Bot.)  Noting  or  applied  to  parts  covered 
with  hard,  short,  rigid  points,  as  the  leaves  of 
Borago  officinalis.  Lindley. 

Syn.  —  See  Coarse,  Harsh. 

ROUGH  (riif),  n.     1.  +  Rough  or  stormy  weather. 

In  roughs,  use  songs  and  dances.  P.  Fletcher. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unwrought.  *' Materi- 
als or  work  in  the  rough.**  Smart. 

ROLTGH  (ruf),  v.  a.  1.  To  make  rough;  to 
roughen.  Simmonds. 

2.  To  break,  as  a  horse,  especially  for  military 
purposes.  Crabb. 

To  rou^h  it,  to  pursue  a  rough 'or  difficult  course  j 
to  encounter  obstacles  or  difficulties  ;  to  submit  to 
hardships.  Qu.  Reo. 

ROUGH'CAST  (ruf'kist),  v.  a.  [i.  ROUGHCAST; 
pp.  ROUGHCASTIJrG,  ROUGHCAST.] 

1.  To  mould  or  form  without  nicety,  or  with 
asperities  and  inequalities.  Cleaveland. 

2.  To  form  in  its  rudiments.  Dryden. 

3.  To  plaster  with  mortar  mixed  with  pebbles, 
shells,  fine  gravel,  &c.  Brande. 

ROlJGH'cAST  (ruf'kist),  n.     1.  A  rude  model ;  a 

form  in  its  rudiments.  Digby. 

2.   Mortar  mixed  with  pebbles,  shells,  fine 

gravel,  &c.,  for  plastering  walls.  Britton. 

ROtJGH'cAsT-jpR,  n.     One  who  roughcasts.  As7i. 

ROOgH'-CLAD  (ruf'kiad),  «.  Having  rough  or 
coarse  apparel.  Thomson. 

ROUGH'-DRAught  (ruf  drift),  n.  A  draught  not 
perfected ;  a  sketch ;  an  outline.  Dryden. 

RoCtgH'DRAw  (ruf  dr9.w),  v.  a.  \i.  roughdre-w  ; 
pp.  roughdrawing,  roughdra-wn.]  To  draw 
or  trace  coarsely,  as  for  first  purposes.  Dryden. 

ROIJGH'EN  (riif  fn),  v.  a.  \i.  roughened  ;  pp. 
ROUGHENING,  ROUGHENED.]      To  make  rough. 

Such  difference  there  is  in  tongues,  that  the  same  figure 
■which  rougheiis  one  ^ves  majesty  to  another.  Dryden. 

ROfJGH'EN,^?;.  n.    To  grow  rough.  Thomson. 

ROUGH'-FOOT-?D  (ruffat-ed),  a.  Having  the 
feet  covered  with  feathers.  "  A  rough-footed 
dove."  Johnson. 

ROtJGH-HEW'  (ruf-hu'  or  ruf  hu)  [ruf-hu',  W.  Ja. 
C. ;  ruf  hu,  P.  K.  Sm.  i2.],  v.  a.  [i.  rough- 
hewed  ;  pp.  rough  hewing,  rouqhhewn.] 

1.  To  hew  rudely  or  coarsely,  as  for  first  pur- 
poses. Farmer. 

2.  To  give  the  first  form  or  shape  to. 

There 's  a  divinity  that  shapes  onr  ends, 

Roughliew  them  how  we  will.  Shak. 


^S"  "Dr.  Farmer  informed  Mr.  St«evens  that  the 
phrase,  as  used  by  Shakspeare,  is  technical.  '  A  wool- 
man,  butcher,  and  dealer  in  skewers  lately  observed 
to  him  [Dr.  Farmer],  tiiat  his  nephew  (an  idle  lad) 
could  only  ^assist  liim  in  making  them  ;  he  could 
roughhew  them,  but  not  shape  their  ends.'  "     Todd. 

ROtJGH'HEW-gR  (ruf  hu-er),  u.  One  who  rough- 
hews.  Gent.  Mag, 

ROUGH-HEWN'  (ruf-hiin'),  p.  a.    1.  Hewn  rudely 
or  coarsely  ;  — not  yet  nicely  finished.    Howell. 
2.   Rugged ;  coarse  ;  rude  ;  unpolished ;  un- 
civil.    "  A  roughhewn  seaman."  Bacon. 

ROUGH'ING^  (rufingz),  n.  pi.  Grass  after  mow- 
ing or  reaping;  rowen.  [Local,  Eng.]  Halloway. 

ROtJGH'jSH  (riif  jsh),  o.     1.  Somewhat  rough. 
2.  {Bot.)  Slightly  covered  with  short  points. 

ROUGH'-LEAFED,  a.     Having  rough  leaves. 

r6ugh'-LEGGED,  a.  Having  legs  rough  with 
feathers.     "  Rough-legged  falcon."  '    Pennant. 

ROUGH'LY  (ruf  le),  ad.  1.  In  a  rough  manner  ; 
with  roughness  ;  harshly.  ,     Johnson. 

2.  Boisterously ;  tempestuously.        Johnson. 

3.  "Without  tenderness ;  rudely;  severely. 

The  poor  useth  entreaties,  but  the  rich  answereth  roughly, 

Frov.  xviii.  23. 

ROlJGH'NJg:ss  (rfifnes),  n._  1.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  rough;  inequality  or  uneven- 
ness  of  surface  ;  ruggedness. 

2.  Harshness  to  the  taste.  Browne. 

3.  Harshness  to  the  ear ;  discord.      Dryden. 

4.  Coarseness  of  manners  ;  rudeness.  Bacon. 

5.  Violence  ;  severity.  Johnson. 

6.  Storminess  ;  boisterousness  ;  tempestuous- 
ness ;  inclemency.  Johnson. 

7.  Inelegance,  as  of  dress.  Johnson. 
ROUGH '-RID- ER  (riif  rld-er),  n.     {Mil)  A  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the   cavalry  regiments 
whose  duty  it  is  to  break  refractory  horses,  and 
assist  the  riding-master.                       Stocqueler. 

ROUGH'-SHOD  (rufshod),  a.  Shod  with  shoes 
furnished  with  calks  or  calkings,  to  prevent 
slipping,  as  a  horse. 

To  ride  rouffh-shod,  to  pursue  a  course  regardless  of 
the  suffering  caused. 

t  ROUGHT  (r^wt),p.  of  reach.    Reached.    Shak. 

ROUGH'WORK  (rufwurk),  v.  a.  [i.  ROUGH- 
WROUGHT,  ROUGHWORKED  ;  pp.  ROUGHWORK- 
ING,     ROUGHWROUGHT,     ROUGHWORKED.]       To 

work  over  coarsely,  without  regard  to  nicety  or 
finish.  Moxon. 

ROU-LADE',  n.  [Fr.]  {Mm.)  A  sort  of  rolling 
variation;  a  run  ;  as,  "The  roulades  in  Han- 
del's choruses."  Dwight. 

ROULEAU  (ro-lo'),  n.\  pi.  rou lb AUX  {xo-\oz'). 
[Fr.,  a  roll ;  rouler,  to  roll.] 

1.  A  little  roll ;  —  particularly  a  roll  of  cur- 
rent coins  making  a  certain  sum.  Pope. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  round  bundle  of  fascines  tied  to- 
gether, used  for  covering  men  when  the  works 
are  pushed  close  to  a  besieged  town,  or  for 
masking  the  head  of  a  work.  Stocqueler. 

ROU-LETTE'  (r6-let'),  n.     [Fr.  Toulery  to  roll.] 

1.  A  game  of  hazard  which  consists  in  rolling 
a  small  ball  on  a  circle  divided  into  red  or  black 
spaces.  As  this  ball  stops  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  the  player  wins  or  loses.  Wright. 

2.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  toothed 
wheel  inserted  on  a  pivot  in  a  shaft  or  handle, 
used  for  making  a  series  of  dotted  lines  on  a 
plate.  FairhoU. 

f  ROUN,  v.«.  [A.  ^.runian.]  To  whisper.  Gower. 

t  RO^N,  V.  a.    To  address  in  a  whisper.     Breton. 

ROU'NCE,  n.  {Printing.)  The  handle  of  a  press 
by  which  the  carriage,  on  which  the  form  is 
laid,  is  run  in  under  the  platen  and  out  again ; 
—  also  the  handle  of  a  press,  together  with  the 
cylinder  and  the  belts  attached  to  it..     Brande. 

R5uN'CP-vAL,  a.  [From  Sp.  Roncesvalles,  a 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  gigan- 
tic bones  of  old  heroes  were  pretended  to  be 
shown.] 

1.  Large  ;  gigantic  ;  strong.  Halliwell. 

2.  Noting  a  large  variety  of  pea,  otherwise 
called  marrow-fat  pea.  jyrayton. 

ROUN'C^-vAl,  n.  Any  thing  large  or  strong ; 
a  giant.  Translator  of  Sp.  Mandeville. 


ROI)nd,  a.  [L.  rotundus  ;  rota,  a  wheel ;  It.  ro- 
tondo;  Sp.  rodondo  ;  Fr.  rond.  —  Dut.  rond; 
Ger.,  Dan.,  §  Sw.  rund.] 

1.  Of  such  a  figure  or  form  that  all  lines 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  are  equal ; 
circular;  sx)herical;  globular;  cylindrical. 

His  ponderouB  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  rovnd,  and  large.  MiUon. 

The  \Ag.  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose.         Shak. 
Hollow  en^nes,  long  and  round,  thick  rammed.      Milton. 

2.  "Whole  ;  entire  ;  complete  ;  not  broken  or 
fractional.     "  A  round  number."       Arbuthnot. 

3.  Smooth ;  continuous  ;  flowing ;  full.  "  Style 
.  .  .  round  and  comprehensive."  Fell. 

In  hie  satires,  Horace  is  quick,  round,  and  pleasant  Peacham. 

4.  Large;  great;  considerable.  "A  round 
sum."   Hooke.     "  A  round  price."    Addison. 

5.  Quick;  brisk.     **  A  round  trot."   Addison. 

6.  Plain;  fair;  candid;  open;  upright,    [r.] 

Round  dealing  is  the  honor  of  man's  nature.  Bacon. 

7-  Without  delicacy  or  reserve ;  plain  ;  decid- 
ed ;  peremptory  ;  bold,     [r.] 

Let  his  queen-mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  griefs:  let  her  be  round  with  him.        SJiaJc. 
Round  bodies,  (Oeom.)  the  right  cone,  the  right  cyl- 
inder, and  the  spliere.  Davies. 

ROUND,  n.     1.  A  circle  ;  sphere ;  cylinder  ;  globe. 

Three  or  four  we  'II  drees  like  urchins, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads.  Shak. 

The  mouth  of  Vesuvius  seems  a  perfect  round.    Addinon. 

2.  Motion  or  dance  in  a  circle. 

Then  in  a  round  the  mingled  bodies  run ; 

Flying  they  follow,  and  pursuing  shun.  Dryden. 

Knit  your  hands,  and  beat  the  ground. 
In  a  light,  fantastic  round.  Milton. 

3.  A  course  ending  at  the  point  where  it  be- 
gan ;  a  revolution. 

The  starry  choir, 
Who,  in  their  mighty,  watchful  spheres. 
Lead  in  swift  rounds  the  months  and  years,       Miltoru 

4:.  Action  or  performance  in  which  any  thing 
passes  through  all  hands  and  comes  back  to  the 
first. 

The  feast  was  served;  the  bowl  was  crowned: 

To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round.       Prior. 

5.  A  glass  filled  for  drinking,     [r.] 

A  gentle  round  filled  to  the  brink. 

To  this  and  t'  other  friend  I  drink.  SucTding. 

6.  That  which  goes  round  a  circle  or  compa- 
ny of  persons;  as,  *' i?o«?i(i5  of  applause." 

7.  Rotation,  as  in  office.  Holyday. 

8.  A  cylindrical  cross-piece,  as  of  a  ladder, 
chair,  &c. ;  a  rundle  ;  a  step.  Shak. 

9.  A  vessel  for  holding  beer.  Simmonds. 

10.  (Mus.)  A  species  of  fugue  in  the  unison 
resembling  a  catch,  in  which  the  performers  fol- 
low each  other  through  the  several  parts.  Moore. 

11.  [It.  <^  Sp.  ronda ;  Fr.  ronde.]  {Mil.)  A 
walk  performed  by  an  officer  or  a  guard  through 
a  certain  circuit  of  ground,  as  the  rampart  of  a 
garrison,  to  see  that  the  sentinels  are  diligent 
at  their  duty,  and  all  things  safe  and  in  order  — 
also  the  soldiers  who  perform  this  walk,  con- 
sisting usually  of  an  officer  and  six  men  de- 
tached from  the  main  guard:  —  a  general  dis- 
charge of  musketry  or  cannon  in  which  each 
piece  is  fired  once.  Stocqueler. 

Round  of  ammunition^  one  cartridge  to  each  soldier. 
—  Round  of  beef,  Sec,  a  cut  of  the  thigh  through  and 
across  the  bone. 

ROUND,  ad.     1.  Circularly ;  in  a.  circle ;  around. 
"  The  world  turns  round."  Shak. 

2.  In  a  circuitous  course ;  not  directly.  Pope. 

3.  On  all  sides  ;  so  as  to  be  surrounded. 

In  darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round.    Milton. 

4.  From  first  to  last ;  without  exception. 

She  named  the  nncient  heroes  round; 

Explained  for  what  they  were  renowned-  Swift. 

5.  From  one  opinion,  side,  or  party,  to  a  con- 
trary one. 

He  comes  round  to  practise  his  deceits  upon  himself. 

Gov,  of  Hie  Tongue 

ROUND,  prep.     1.  Circularly  about ;  around. 
He  led  the  hero  round 
The  confines  of  the  blest  Elysian  ground.        Drj/den. 

2.  All  over;  in  all  parts  of;  on  all  sides  of. 

"  Round  the  world  we  roam."  Drydeii. 

To  officiate  light  round  this  spacous  earth.         Milton. 

To  come  or  to  get  round,  to  gain  advantage  of:  to 
circumvent. 

ROUND,    V.     a.       \i.    ROUNDED  ;    pp.    ROUNDING, 
ROUNDED.] 
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1.  To  make  round ;  to  give  a  circular,  spher- 
ical, or  cylindrical  form  to. 

"Worms  .'. .  which  round  themselves  into  balls.         Bacon, 

2.  To  surround;  to  encircle  ;  to  encompass. 

The  inclusive  verge 
Of  goldcH  metal  that  must  round  my  brow.  Shak. 

3.  To  move  round  or  about ;  to  go  round. 

To  those  bevond  the  polar  circle  day 
,.   ,       ,      <  .  .    ,    ,  ■■  elo\ 


Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 

To  recompense  his  distance,  in  your  sight 

Had  rounded  still  the  horizon.  Milton, 

4.  To  make  protuberant ;  to  put  in  relief. 

The  figures  on  our  modem  medals  are  raised  and  rounded 
to  a  very  great  perfection.  Addison, 

5.  To  make  full,  swelling,  or  flowing. 

A  quaint,  terse,  florid  style,  rounded  into  periods.      Swift. 

To  round  in,  (JVauf.)  to  haul  in  on,  as  a  rope,  es- 
pecially a  weather-brace.  —  To  round  up,  to  haul  up 
on,  as  a  tackle.  Dana. 

ROUND,  V.  n.     1.  To  grow  or  become  round.  Shak. 
2.  To  go  round,  as  a  guard. 
"While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk.  Milton. 

f  ROUND,  V.  a.  To  address  in  a  whisper ;  —  cor- 
rupted from  roun,  — See  Roun.  Spenser. 

tR()UND,  v,  n.  To  whisper.  —  See  KouN.  Sidney. 

ROUND' A-BOUT,  a.  1.  Going  round;  indirect; 
loose.  '*  Paraphrase  is  a  roundabout  way  of 
translating."  Felton. 

2.  Encompassing;  encircling.  Tatler, 

3.  Ample  ;  broad;  extensive.  "  Large,  sound, 
roundabout  sense."  Locke. 

jg®^  It  is  also  colloquially  used  as  an  adverb  and  a 
preposition. 

ROUND' A-BOUT,  n,  1,  A  horizontal  wheel  on 
which  children  ride.  Sma?'t. 

2.  A  kind  of  outer  garment ;  a  surtout.  Smart. 

3.  A  way  round  ;  a  circuitous  way. 

A  door  opening  out  of  our  garden  vfill  save  the  roundabout 
by  the  town.  Coioper. 

4.  An  orbicular  or  spherical  body. 

He  sees,  that  this  great  roundabout. 

The  world,  with  all  its  motley  rout.  Cowper. 

5.  A  hedge  bounding  a  coppice.  Wriffht. 

ROU'ND'A-BOUT-N^SS,  n.  Circuitousness  ;  indi- 
rectness. Ec.  Rev. 


ROU'ND'-BACKED     (rbund'hSkt), 
round  back;  round-shouldered. 


Having  a 
Clarke. 


ROUN'D^L,  n.     [Fi.ro7idelle;  ro7Z(^,  round.] 

1.  Any  thing  round  ;  a  round  form,  figure,  or 
space  ;  a  circle.  Chaucer.     Broione. 

2.  A  small,  circular  shield  used  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  Fairholt. 

3.  (Fort.)  A  circular  bastion.  Stocqueler. 

4.  {Her.)  A  circular  ordinary.  Brande. 

5.  [Fr.  rondeau."]  A  roundelay.  Spenser. 

ROUN'DE-LAY,  n.  [Old.  Yx.  rondelet\  Yt.  ron- 
deau ;  rond,  round.] 

1.  {Poetry.^  A  kind  of  ancient  poem,  consist- 
ing, commonly,  of  thirteen  verses,  eight  in  one 
rhyme  and  five  in  another  ;  a  rondo.       Brande. 

2.  A  simple,  short  and  lively  rural  strain ;  — 
also  a  rural  dance.  Spenser,     Shak. 

3.  +  Any  thing  round ;  a  roundel.     WickUffe. 

RO'tfND'^R,  n,     1.  One  who  rounds. 

2.  A  circle  ;  a  rondure.  Shak, 

R01&ND'— FACED,  a.    Having  a  round  face.  Butler. 

RCil^ND'HEAD,  n.  A  name  of  contempt  given  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  by  the  cavaliers,  or  roy- 
al party,  who  wore  their  hair  in  long  ringlets, 
to  a  Puritan,  from  the  custom  that  prevailed 
among  the  Puritans  of  wearing  the  hair  cut 
close  to  the  head.  Spectator.     Brande. 

SS^  The  name  was  extended  to  all  the  republicans 
at  the  end  of  tl\e  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  during  the 
Commonwealth.  P.  Ct/c.  —  Richard  Baxter,  in  the 
"  Narrative  of  his  Life  and  Times,"  states,  with  re- 
spect to  the  term  roundhead,  "  Tile  original  of  which 
name  is  not  certainly  known.  Some  say  it  was  be- 
cause the  Puritans  then  commonly  wore  short  hair, 
and  the  Icing's  party  long  hair;  some  say  it  was  be- 
cause the  queen,  at  Strafford's  trial,  asked  who  that 
roundheaded  man  was,  meaning  Mr.  Pym,  because  he 
spake  so  strongly." 

R6toD'-HEAD-:5D,  a.     Having  a  round  head. 

ROUND''-HOUSE,  n.     1.  A  constable's  prison,  so 

called  from  its  usual  form.  Pope. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  cabin  on  the  after  part  of  the 

quarter-deck  :  — a  privy  or  necessary  near  the 


head  of  a  ship,  for  the  use  of  certain  officers, 

and  for  the  sick.  Mar.  Diet. 

ROUND'ING,  n.    {Naut.)  A  service  of  rope  wound 

round  a  spar  or  a  larger  rope.  Dana. 

ROUND'ING,  a.    Round  ;  roundish.  Wright. 

ROUND'ISH,  a,     1,  Approaching  to  roundness  ; 

somewhat  round  ;  rounding.  Boyle. 

2.  [Bot.)  Orbicular ;  a  little  inclining  to  be 

oblong.  Lindley. 

ROUND'ISH-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  roundish. 

ROX^ND'L^T,  ?i.   A  little  round  or  circle.  Gregory. 

fROUND'LY,  a.  Somewhat  round;  roundish. 
**  Whose  roundly  form."  W.  Browne. 

ROX^ND'LY   ad.     1.  In  a  round  form  or  manner. 

2.  Openly  ;  plainly  ;  without  reserve  ;  boldly. 

He  affirms  every  thing  roundly,  Addison. 

3.  Briskly ;  with  speed ;  swiftly. 

When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  to  attention,  it  may  be 
able  to  cope  with  difficulties  and  master  them,  and  then  it 
may  go  on  roundly.  Locke. 

4.  Completely ;  vigorously  ;  in  earnest.  Davies. 

I  would  have  done  any  thing,  .  .  .  and  roundly  too.    Shak. 

ROUND'NJPSS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  round;  the  state  of  being  circular,  spher- 
ical, or  cylindrical ;  rotundity ;  sphericity. 

Bracelets  of  pearl  gave  roundness  to  her  arm.  FHor. 

2.  Fulness  of  flow,  as  of  a  period.      Spenser. 

3.  Openness;  plainness;  boldness.    Raleigh, 
Syn.  —  See  Rotundity. 

ROUND'RIDpE,  V.  u.  To  form  into  round  ridges 
by  ploughing.  Wright. 

R0UND'-R6b-1N,  n,  [Fr.  Q-ond,  round,  and  ru- 
ban,  a  ribbon.]  A  written  petition,  remon- 
strance, address,  or  other  instrument,  with  the 
names  of  those  signing  it  placed  in  a  ring  or  cir- 
cle, so  that  it  may  not  be  known  who  signed  it 
first.  Forbes. 

RO^ND'-ROLL-ING,  a.  Revolving  in  a  circle. 
*'  Five  round-rolling  moons.'*  Cowper, 

ROUND'-SHOUL-D^RED  (-shol-derd),  a.  Having 
roundness  on  the  shoulders.  Davies. 

ROI)nD'-TA-BLE,  71,  A  circular  table  ;  —  a  term 
especially  used  in  the  phrase  Knights  of  the 
round-table. 

Knights  of  the  round-table^  knights  of  an  order  said 
to  have  been  established  in  England  by  King  Arthur, 
being  forty  in  number,  and  so  styled  from  tlieir  prac- 
tice of  sitting  at  a  large,  round,  marble  table,  so  as  to 
avoid  all  distinction  of  rank.  Wright. 

ROUND'TOP,  n,  {Naut,)  A  platform  at  the  head 
of  a  lower  mast ;  a  top.     [u.]  Wood. 

ROUND'— ToW-]ER,  n.  One  of  certain  very  ancient 
towers,  found  almost  exclusively  in  Ireland,  ta- 
pering from  the  base  to  a  conical  cap  or  roof 
which  crowns  the  summit.  P.  Cye. 

ROUND'— TRADE,  n,  A  kind  of  barter  on  and 
near  the  Gaboon,  a  river  in  Western  Africa, 
comprising  a  large  assortment  of  miscellaneous 
articles  ;  —  also  called  bundle-trade.  Simmonds, 

r6up,  v.  ?i.  [A,  S.  hreopan  ;  Dut,  roepen,]  To 
cry  ;  to  shout.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

ROUP,  V.  a.  To  expose  to  sale  by  roup  or  outcry ; 
to  sell  by  auction.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson, 

r6up,  n.  An  outcry  :  —  a  sale  of  goods  by  auc- 
tion : — a  hoarseness.     [Scotland.]      Jamieso7i, 

ROU^E  (rbliz),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  arisan,  to  arise.  —  See 
Arise,  Aeouse,  Raise,  and  Rise.]  [i.  roused  ; 

pp.  ROUSING,  roused.] 

1.  To  raise  or  wake  from  sleep  or  rest;  to 
wake  ;  to  awaken  ;  to  arouse. 

On  Thursday  early  will  I  rouse  you.  Shak. 

2.  To  excite  to  thought  or  action ;  to  stir  up  ; 
to  stimulate  ;  to  animate  ;  to  enkindle. 

I'U  thunder  in  their  ears  their  country's  cause. 

And  try  to  rottse  up  all  that  'a  Koman  in  them.  Addison. 

3.  To  put  into  action  or  motion  ;  to  agitate. 

Blustering  winds,  which  all  night  long 

Had  roused  the  sea.  Milton. 

4.  To  start  or  drive  from  a  lair  or  cover. 

"Wild  boars  late  i-oused  out  of  the  brakes.  Spenser, 

Souse  the  fleet  hare,  and  cheer  the  opening  hound.    Pope. 

Syn.  — See  Aw^aken,  Excite. 
ROU§E,  V.  n.     1.  To  move  or  stand  up  ;  to  rise. 


My  fell  of  hair 
"Would,  at  a  dismal  treatise,  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in 't.  Shak. 

2.  To  awake  from  sleep  or  repose ;  to  get  or 
start  up.  "  Morpheus  ^-OMses  from  his  bed. "Pope. 

t  ROU^E,  n.  [Dut.  roes,  drunkenness  ;  Ger. 
7'ausch.  — See  Carouse.] 

1.  A  large  glass  filled  to  the  utmost,  in  honor 
of  a  health  proposed ;  a  bumper.  Shak. 

2.  A  drinking  bout ;  a  carousal.  '  Shak. 

r6u§E,  V.  n.  {Naut.)  To  pull  together  on  a  cable, 
hawser,  &c.,  without  the  assistance  of  tackles 
or  other  mechanical  powers.  Mar.  Diet. 

ROt)§'J@R,  71.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  arouses 
or  excites.  Swift. 

2,  Any  thing  very  big.    [Vulgar.]    Jamieson. 

3.  {Brewing.)  A  rotating  machine  for  stirring 
hops  in  the  copper.  '     Sim7no7ids. 

ROU^'ING,  a.  Very  great  or  large.  **  Ar07csi7ig 
fire."     [Low.]  -  JaTnieson.     Wright. 

ROU^'ING-LY,  ac?.  Violently  ;  excitingly.  Clarke. 

ROUST,  71.  [Icel.  roest,  rattst,  an  estuary.]  A 
strong,  tide  or  current,  or  the  turbulent  part  of 
a  frith,  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  rapid  tides  ; 
written  also  rost.     [Orkneys.]  JaTnieson. 

ROUT,  n.  [Dut.  rot ;  Ger.  ^  Dan.  rotte.  —  Fr. 
raout,  rout.] 

1.  A  clamorous   multitude ;    a   tumultuous 
'  crowd;  a  rabble.    '^  A  rout  of  people."  Spenser. 

2.  A  select  company.  C/iaucer. 

The  lusty  shepherd  swains  sat  in  a  rout.  Spenser, 

3.  A  fashionable  assembly  or  large  evening 
party.  Roget.     Smart. 

4.  [Eng.  Law.)  The  unlawful  assembling  of 
a  number  of  persons  with  intent  to  commit  by 
violence  some  unlawful  act.  Blackstone. 

ROUT,  n.  [It.  rotta  ;  Sp.  rota ;  Fr.  d^route.]  The 
defeat  and  dispersion  of  an  army  or  body  of 
troops,  or  the  confusion  of  troops  defeated  and 
dispersed.  Stocqueler. 

Kuin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rOut, 

Confusion  worse  confounded.  Milton. 

ROUT,  V.  a.  [i.  ROUTED  ;  pp.  routing,  routed.] 
To  disperse  and  put  into  confusion  by  defeat. 

That  party  of  the  king's  horse  that  charged  the  Scots  so 
totally  routed  and  defeated  their  whole  army,  that  they  fled. 

Clarendon. 

To  put  to  rout  or  to  put  to  the  routj  to  defeat  and 
disperse,  as  an  cyrmy  or  body  of  troops. 

fROUT,  V.  71.  To  assemble  in  a  clamorous  or  tu- 
multuous crowd.  Baco7i. 

fROUT,  V.  it.  [A.  S.  hrutan.]  To  snore.  Chaucer. 

fROUT,  V.  u.     To  root,  as  a  swine.         Edwa7'ds. 

ROUTE  (r8t  or  rbfit)  [r6t,  S.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R,  Wr. ; 
rout  or  r6t,  W.  Ja.  ;  rbfit,  P,  E.  Wb.],  7i.  [Sp. 
ruta',  'Ft.  route. — From  Ij.  rota,  a  whe%l.  Me- 
nage.] Course  travelled  or  to  be  travelled ; 
road  ;  way  ;  path  ;  passage. 

Wide  through  the  fUrzy  field  their  route  they  take.      Gay. 

J^'  "  Upon  a  more  accurate  observation  of  the  best 
usage,  I  must  give  the  preference  to  The  first  sound 
J|rout]  of  this  word,  notwitlistanding  its  coincidence 
jn  sound  with  anotlier  word  of  a  different  meaning  ; 
the  fewer  French  sounds  of  this  diphthong  we  have 
in  our  language  the  better.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr. 
Smith  matte  a  difference  between  rout,  a  rabble,  and 
route.,  a  road  ;  Mr.  Scott  gives  botli  sounds,  but  seems 
to  prefer  the  first;  W.Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and 
Mr.  Perry  pronounce  both  alike,  and  with  the  first 
sound,"  Walker.  —  Most  of  the  orthoepists  more  re- 
cent than  Walker  give  the  preference  to  the  pronun- 
ciation r6t. 

ROU'Tf^N-E'  (r&-ten'),  n.  [Fr,  dim.  oi route,  road, 
route.]  The  ordinary,  beaten  way ;  regular 
course  ;  practice  ;  custom.  Butler. 

We  have  always  Our  regular  routine  of  conversation.  H.  More. 

ROUT'oyS-LY,  ad.  {Law.)  In  the  manner  of  a 
rout.  Bouvier. 

ROVE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  reafia7i,  to  rob  ;  Dut.  roove7i. 
—  See  RoB.J    \i.  roved  ;  pp.  roving,  roved.] 

1.  To  wander  about;  to  ramble  ;  to  stroll ;  to 
range  ;  to  roam.  "  A  roving  soldier."    Joh7ison. 

From  my  native  land  to  rove.  Pope. 

2,  f  To  shoot  an  arrow  at  rovers.        Spenser. 
Syn.  —  See  Wander. 

ROVE,  V,  a.     1.   To  wander  or  range   over;  to 

roam.     "  Roving  the  field."  Milto7i. 

2.  To  shoot  at  rovers,  as  an  arrow.  Harrington. 
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3.  To  plough  into  ridges  by  turning  one  fur- 
row upon  another.     [U.  S.] 

4,  To  draw,  as  a  thread  or  cord,  through  an 
eye  or  aperture.  Wright. 

ROVE,    n.     1.  A  wandering;  a.  ramble.      "Thy 

nocturnal  rove."  Young. 

2.    A  roll  of  wool  drawn  out  and   slightly 

twisted;  a  slub.  Booth. 

ROV'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  roves  ;  a  wanderer ;  a 
rambler :  —  an  archer.  Young.     Jonson. 

2.  A  fickle,  inconstant  person. 

Mun  was  formed  to  be  a  rover. 

Foolish  woman  to  believe.  Metidez. 

3.  A  robber;  a  pirate;  a  freebooter.  Holland. 

4.  A  kind  of  strong,  heavy  arrow,  for  shoot- 
ing with  a  certain  elevation.    B.  Jonson.  Nares. 

■To  shoot  at  rovers,  {Archenj.)  to  shoot  an  arrow  for 
distance,  or  at  a  mark,  but  with  an  elevation,  not 
point  blank  ;  or,  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  a  distant  ob- 
ject, insteiid  of  the  butt,  which  was  nearer.  JVares. 
Todd.  ~jlt  rovers,  nt  random;  without  any  particular 
aim,     Jiddison.    Scott. 

ROV'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  rambling  or  wander- 
ing. "  Rovings  of  fancy."  Barrow. 
2.  A  roll  of  wool  drawn  out  and  slightly 
twisted;  a  rove.  Paley. 

ROV'JNG,  p.  tt.     Rambling;  wandering. 

ROV'ING-LY,  ad.   In  a  wandering  manner.  Boyle. 

ROV'lNG-MA-CHtNE'  (-ra^i-shen'),  n.  ^  A  ma- 
chine for  winding  slubs  on  small  bobbins.  Sim. 

ROV'|NG-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  roving.    Clarke. 

UOV'ING-SHOT,  u.     A  shot  fired  at  random. 

These  five  schemes  will  prove  like  rovinsj-S'hots,  some 
nearer  and  some  farther  oJf,  but  all  at  great  distance  from  the 
mark.  Temple. 

ROW,  (ro),  n.  [A.  S.  rawa;  Dut.  rij]  Ger.  reihe; 
Dan.  tSr  Sw.  rad.']  A  number  ranged  in  a  line  ; 
a  series ;  a  rank  ;  a  file. 

Three  rows  of  great  atones.  Ezra  vi.  4. 

RO'V^,  n.  [Corrupted  from  rozit."]  A  noisy,  riot- 
ous disturbance;  a  brawl;  a  riot.  [Low.]  Byron. 

ROW"  (ro),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  rotoan;  Dut.  roeijen  ;  Ger. 
ro/en,  7'udem;  Dan.  roe;    Sw.  ro;    Icel.  rodr.] 

[i'.  ROWED  ;  pp.  ROWING,  ROWED.] 

1.  To  impel,  as  a  boat  in  the  water,  by  oars  at 
the  sides.  **  My  wandering  ship  I  row."  Spenser. 

2.  To  convey,  as  in  a  boat,  by  rowing.  Wright. 

ROW,  V.  n.  To  impel  a  boat  or  vessel  in  water 
by  oars  at  the  sides  ;  to  labor  at  the  oar. 

So  wlien  they  had  rowed  about  five  and  t-wenty  or  thirty 
furlongs,  they  see  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea.  John  vi.  lit. 

ROW'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  rowed.  B.  Jonson. 

ROW'AN-TREE,  n.  _[Su.  Goth,  rozm,  r?mn.]  {Bot.) 
European  mountain-ash  ;  fowler's  service-tree  ; 
Pyrtts  aucnpa7'ia  ;  —  written  also  roan-tree, 
roun-tree,  and  royne-tree.         Gray.    Eng.  Cyc. 

R0W'-B6AT,«.  a  boat  impelled  by  oars.  "Their 
small  row-boats."  Smollett. 

RoWdYjH.   a  turbulent  fellow.  [Low.]  Bartlett. 

RO^^'DY-DoWdy,  a.  [A  word  formed  like 
rubadub,  in  imitation  of  the  beat  of  a  drum.] 
Noisy  ;  turbulent.  Notes  ^  Queries. 

ROWED  (rowd),  a.  Having  rows.  "  Thy  neck- 
lace rowed  with  pearl."  ParneU. 

RoW^L,  n.  [Fr.  rouelle,  dim.  of  roue  (L.  rota), 
a  wheel.] 

1.  t  A  small  wheel  or  ring. 

The  GToldcn  plumes  she  wears 
Of  that  proud  bird  which  starry  rowcla  bears.       Sylvester. 

2.  The  rolling  part  of  a  canon-bit.      Spenser. 

3.  The  little  wheel  of  a  spur,  with  sharp 
points.  Dryden. 

Lord  Marmion  turned,  —  well  was  hie  need,  — 

And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed.  W.  Scott. 

4.  (Farriery.)  A  roll  of  hair,  silk,  or  other 
material  passed  through  the  flesh,  to  provoke  a 
discharge  ;  a  seton.  Youatt. 

ROWl^L,  V.  a.       [i.  ROWELLED  ;  pp.  ROWELLING, 

ROWELLED.]     To  insert  a  rowel  in.     "  Rowel 
the  horse  in  the  chest."  "  Mortimer. 

ROW'^N,  n.  1.  Afield  kept  up  till  after  Michsel- 
mas,  that  the  corn  left  on  the  ground  may  sprout 
into  green.  Tusser. 

Tuni  your  cows  that  give  milk  into  your  rowens  till  snow 
comes.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  second  growth  of  grass  in  a  season  ;  — 


also  called  aftermath,  lattermath,  rowings,  row- 
ett,  and  roughings.     [Local,  Eng.,  and  U.  S.] 

RdW'gR,  n.    One  who  rows.  Dryden. 

ROW^TT,  n.    Aftermath ;  rowen.  P.  Cyc. 

ROWLAND,  71.  One  thing  offered  as  a  match  for 
another;  an  equivalent;  —  used  in  connection 
with  Oliver,  as  in  the  phrase,  "A  Rowland  for 
an  Oliver.'* 

But,  to  have  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver,  he  sent  solemn  am- 
bassadors to  the  King  of  England,  ofteringhim  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  llall, 

j(j®=  "  These  [Rowland  and  Oliver]  were  two  of  the 
most  famous  in  the  list  of  Charlemagne's  twelve 
peers  ;  and  their  exploits  are  rendered  so  ridiculoualy 
and  equally  extravagant  by  the  old  romancers,  that 
from  thence  arose  that  saying,  amongst  our  plain  and 
sensible  ancestors,  of  giving  one  a  '  Rowland  for  his 
Oliver,*  to  signify  the  matching  one  incredible  lie 
with  another."    JVarhurton. 

ROW'L^Y-RAgG,  n.     Rag-stone.  Clarke. 

ROW'LOCK  (ro'lok  or  riil'ok),  «•  {Naut.)  A  hol- 
low cut  in  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  for  the  oar  to 
rest  in  while  rowing  ;  —  written  also  rollocks. 

Dana. 

ROW'-PORT,  n.  (Naut.)  A  little  square  hole  in 
the  side  of  a  small  vessel  of  war,  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
an,  oar.  Mar.  Diet. 

fROY,  n.     [Old  Fr.  7-02/.]  A  king.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

ROY'AL,  a.  [L.  regalis  ;  rex,  regis,  a  king ;  It. 
reate;  Sp.  real;  Fr.  royal;  Old  Eng.  rial,'\ 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  becoming,  a  king ;  king- 
ly ;  regal;  —  magnificent;  noble;  splendid.  "X 
ro7/a?  feast.'*    Fabyan.     "  Royal  cheer."   Skak. 

2.  (Navt.)  Pertaining  to  the  sail  called  a 
royal.     "  TJoyre?  yard."  Dana. 

Royal  blue,  a  rich,  deep  blue  prepared  from  smalt. 
—  Royal  glass,  painted  glass.  Britton.  —  Royal  mer- 
chant, formerly  a  merchant  who  erected  or  possessed 
a  principality,  or  who  managed  the  mercantile  affairs 
of  a  state  or  kingdom.  Sha.k.  J^ares.  —  Royal  vanes, 
{Eng.  Law.)  mines  of  gold  or  silver.     Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Royal,  from  the  French  (royal),  and  regal, 
from  the  Latin  (regalis),  are  in  more  common  use  than 
the  English  term  kingly.^  Royal  authority,  preroga- 
tive, or  residence  ;  regal  state,  title,  or  dignity  ;  king- 
ly deportment  or  crown. 

ROY'AL,  n,     1.  A  shoot  of  a  stag's  head.  Bailey. 

2.  A  large  kind  of  paper  21  inches  by  19 
inches.  Simmonds. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  light  sail  next  above  the  top- 
gallant sail.  Dana. 

4.  (Ckmnery.)  A  small  mortar.       Stocqueler. 

5.  (Mil.)  A  soldier  of  the  first  regiment  of 
English  foot,  called  The  Royals,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  regular  corps  in  Europe.  James. 

ROY'AL-i§M,  n.  [Fr.  royalisme.']  Attachment 
to  the  cause  of  royalty  or  to  royal  government ; 
the  principles  of  a  royalist.         Todd.    Ec.  Rev. 

ROY'AL-IST,  n.  [Fr.  royaliste.']  An  adherent  to 
a  king  or  to  royalty  ;  —  originally,  in  France,  an 
adherent  to  the  Bourbon  family,  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1792. 

Where  Candieh  fought,  the  royalifis  prevailed; 
Neither  his  courage  nor  his  judgment  failed.         Waller. 

ROY'AL-IZE,  V.  a,.     To  make  royah  Shak. 

ROY'AL-LY,  ad.     In  a  royal  or  regal  manner. 

Hia  body  shall  be  royally  interred.  Dryden. 

ROY'AL-TY,  n.     [Old  Fr.  royaulte;  Fr.  royaute.] 

1.  The  character,  state,  or  office  of  a  king; 
kingship.     "The  royalty  of  her  father."    Shak. 

Royalty  by  birth  is  the  sweetest  way  of  mnjesty.       Holyday. 

2.  Emblems  or  badges  of  royalty. 

Wherefore  do  I  assume 
These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign?  Milton. 

3.  (Law.)  Aright  or  prerogative  of  the  king. 

Whishaio. 

4.  (Mining.)  A  duty  claimed  on  mineral 
produce.  Simmonds. 

t  RO$"NE,  n.     A  stream.  Cowell. 

fROYNE,  t).  a.     [Fr.  ro^^ne)'.]  To  gnaw.   Spenser, 

fROYN'jSH,  a.  \¥r.  roqneu^.']  Mangy;  scur- 
vy ;  vile.     **  The  roynish  clown."  Shak. 

ROYS'TON-CROW,  n.  (OmitJi.)  The  hooded 
crow  ;  Coronus  comix  of  Linneeus.     Eng.  Cyc. 

t  ROY'TF.-LET,  n.     [Fr.]     A  petty  king.  JleijUn. 

fROY'TISH,  a.     "Wild;  irregular.  Beaumont. 


RUB,  V.  a.     [Dut.  wrijncn ;  Ger.  reiben  ;  Dan.  rive. 
—  Gael.  &  Ir.  rub  ;  W.  rMobio,']      \i.  rubbed  ; 

pp.  RUBBING,  RUBBED.] 

\.  To  press  or  move  something  along  the  sur- 
face of,  with  friction. 

Two  bones  nibbed  hard  against  one  another  produce  a  fetid 
smell.  Arbvthnot. 

2.  To  cover  thinly  the  surface  of,  with  some- 
thing pressed  along  it. 

Their  etraw-built  citadels  new  riibhed  with  balm.      Milton. 

3.  To  put  or  apply  with  friction ;  as,  "  To 
rub  liniment  on  a  bruise." 

4.  To  remove  or  obliterate  by  friction  ;  —  used 
with  off  or  out. 

If  their  minds  are  well  principled  with  inward  civility,  a 
great  part  of  tlie  roughness  which  sticks  to  the  outside  time 
and  observation  will  rub  off.  Locke. 

A  forcible  object  will  rub  out  the  freshest  colors  at  a  stroke. 

Collier. 

5.  To  polish;  to  retouch  ;  — used  with  over. 

To  rub  over  the  defaced  copy  of  the  creation.  South. 

6.  To  obstruct  by  collision;  to  thwart;  —  to 
chafe  ;  to  fret ;  to  gall,     [r.] 

"Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  know, 
■Will  not  be  rubbed  nor  stopped.  Shak. 

To  rub  down,  to  clean  by  rubbing,  as  a  horse  ;■  to 

curry.    Dryden. —  To  rub  up,  to  excite;   to  awaken. 

South.  —  To  polish  ;  to  refresh  ;  to  burnish. 

RUB,  V.  n.     1.  To  pass  over  the  surface  of  a  body 
with  friction  ;  to  make  a  friction. 

It  rubbed  upon  the  sore.  Dryden. 

2.  To  pass,  or  get  along,  with  difficulty. 

No  hunters,  that  tlie  tops  of  mountains  scale, 

And  rub  through  woods  with  toil.  Chapman. 

RUB,  n.     [Gael.  &;  Ir.  rub  ;  W.  rhtob.'] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing;  friction.  Johnson. 

2.  That  against  which  something  rubs,  as  any 
inequality  in  a  surface  ;  — obstruction  ;  hinder- 
ance  ;  obstacle  ;  difficulty  ;  cause  of  uneasiness. 

Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub 
Out  of  the  path.  SJiak. 

To  sleep;— perchance,  to  dream;  ay,  tliere's  the  i-iift.     Shak. 

3.  Severe  rebuke  ;  a  sarcasm  ;  a  taunt. 

Deserved  this  so  dishonored  nth.  Shak. 

4.  (Bowling.)  Inequality  of  ground  that  hin- 
ders the  motion  of  a  bowl.  Fuller. 

rCtb'A-DUB',   n.     An   incessant  noise ;   clatter ; 
din.  Roget. 

Not  a  rubadtih  will  come 

To  sound  the  music  ofa  drum.      English Xnrsery  Book. 
They  have  been  beaten  incessantly,  every  month,  and  eve- 
ry day,  and  every  hour,  by  the  din,  and  roll,  and  the  rvha- 
aub  of  the  abolition  presses.  Daniel  Webster,  ]850. 

t  RUB'BA^E,  n.   Rubbish.  Wotto7i. 

RtlB'BjpR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rubs. 

2.  A  large  coarse  file.  Moxon. 

3.  A  whetstone  ;  a  rub-stone.         Ainsworth. 

4.  Any  thing  with  which  one  rubs,  as  a  pol- 
ishing substance,  a  towel,  &c.  Dryden, 

5.  Gum-clastic  or  caoutchouc  ;  india-rubber. 

6.  At  whist  and  other  games,  two  games  won 
out  of  three,  or  the  last  of  three  games  played, 
which,  reckoned  with  another  previously  won, 
decides  the  contest.  Johnson. 

1.  pi.  A  disease  in  sheep,  occasioning  great 
heat  and  itching.  WHght. 

8.  (Naut.)  A  small  instrument  used  to  rub 
or  flatten  down  the  seams  of  a  sail  in  sail-mak- 
ing. Dana. 

9.  (Elec.)  The  part  of  the  common  electri- 
cal machine,  by  the  friction  of  which  against 
the  glass  plate  or  cylinder  electricity  is  devel- 
oped, and  which  consists  of  a  cushion  of  leather 
covered  with  a  metallic  amalgam,  usually  made 
of  mercury,  tin,  and  zinc.  Young. 

t  RUB'BID(?E,     n.     Rubbish.  Bp.  Taylor. 

RUB'BJNG,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  rubs.  Holland, 

RUB'BJSH,  n.      [From  nib,  v.,   i.  e.  that  which 
comes  off  by  rubbing.     Richardson.] 

1.  Whatever  is  cast  away,  as  the  useless  pieces 
or  fragments  left  of  materials  used  in  building ; 
refuse;  ruins. 

A  fabric,  though  high  and  beautiful,  if  founded  on  rvt^sh, 
is  easily  made  the  triumph  of  the  winds.  Glanvill. 

2.  Mingled  mass  ;  confusion.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Any  thing  vile  and  worthless.        Johnson. 

rOb'BISH-Y,  a.     Partaking  of  the  nature  of  rub- 
bish; worthless.  De  Quincey. 

RtJB'BLE,  n.     1.    Small,  rough   stones  used  for 

walls,  or  to  fill  up  between  walls.  IVeale. 

2,  pi.  A  miller's  name  for  the  whole  of  the 
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bran,  or  outside  skin  of  the  wheat,  before  being 
sorted  into  poUard,  bran,  sharps,  &c.  Simmonds. 
3.  (Mining.)  A  provincial  term,  applied  in 
many  parts  of  England  to  a  mass  of  broken 
and  angular  fragments  underlying  alluvium, 
and  derived  from  the  adjacent  rock.  Lyell. 

EUB'BLE-STONE,    n.       1.    Small  rough   stone; 
rubble.  Wright. 

2.  (Geol.)  A  term  applied  by  Kirwan  to  a 
rock  composed  of  grains  or  fragments  of  differ- 
ent minerals,  sometimes  angular,  sometimes 
rounded,  cemented  together  by  some  argilla- 
ceous or  other  substance ;  —  called  also  gray- 
wacke.  Cleaveland. 

3.  {Mining.)  Rubble.  Wright. 

RUB'BLE-WALL, 


\  n.     {Arch.)    A    wall 
,  )  n    ' 


RUB'BLE-WORK  (-wUrk),  )  made  of  rough,  irreg- 
ular stones,  laid  in  mortar.  Bigelow. 

RtJB'BLY,  a.     Abounding  in  rubble.       Buekland. 

Rir-Be-PA'CIfNT  (riS-be-fS'shent),  n.  [L.  rubefa- 
cio,  to  make  red ;  ruber,  red,  and  /asi'o,  to  make.] 
{Med.)  A  medicine  which  causes  redness  of  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied.  Dunglison. 

RtT-Bp-FA'CieNT  (ru-lie-fa'shent),  a.  {Med.)  Pro- 
ducing redness  ;  making  red.  Dunglison. 

RT!?-BP-FAC'TI0N,  n.  {Med.)  The  action  or  effect 
of  a  rubefacient.  Dunglison. 

RtJ'BgL-LITE,  re.  [L.  rubeus,  red.]  {Min.)  A 
brittle  variety  of  tourmaline  presenting  differ- 
ent shades  of  red,  as  crimson,  pink,  violet-red, 
&c.,  and  sometimes  a  tinge  of  green.  Its  crys- 
tals are  commonly  closely  aggregated,  and  it  ac- 
quires opposite  electricities  by  heat.      Phillips. 

RU'B^N^'-BRoWn,  re.  A  rich  brown  pigment, 
which  obtains  its  name  from  the  patronage 
bestowed  on  it  by  the  great  Flemish  painter, 
Ruhens.  It  is  a  warmer  and  more  ochreous  col- 
or than  Vandyke  brown.  FairhoU. 

RU-BE'p-LA,  n.  [L.  rubeo,  to  be  red.]  {Med.) 
The  measles.  Brande. 

RU-BES'CpNCE,  re.  [L.  riibeseo,  to  redden.]  The 
act  of  growing  or  becoming  red.  Roget. 

RU-BES'OpNT,  a.  [L.  rubesco,  rubescens,  to  grow 
red ;  Fr.  rid)escetit.'\     Growing  red.  Scott. 

RU'BE-zAhl,  re.  [Ger.]  A  famous  fabulous 
spirit  of  the  E-iesengebirge  in  Germany,  cele- 
brated in  ballads,  tales,  &c.,  and  represented 
under  the  various  forms  of  a  miner,  hunter, 
monk,  dwarf,  giant,  &c.  Brande. 

R(J'BI-CAN,  a.  [L.  j-wieo,  to  be  red ;  Yi.rubican.'] 
{Farriery.)  Red  predominating  over  gray,  in  the 
color  of  a  horse,  — or  bay,  sorrel,  or  black,  with 
a  light  gray  or  white  upon  the  flanks,  but  not 
predominant  there.  Farrier's  Diet. 

RU-BICA-TIve,  re.  That  which  produces  a  red- 
dish or"  ruby  color.  Holland. 

Rtf'BI-CELLE,  re.  [L.  rubeo,  to  be  red ;  Fr.  rubi- 
celle.]  {Min.)  A  yellow  or  orange-red  variety 
of  spinel.  Dana. 

RU'B!-05n,  re.  {Ancient  Geog.)  A  small  river 
which  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Italy, 
and  separated  it  from  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

To  pass  the  Rubicon,  to  take  a  step  in  an  undertak- 
ing, from  which  one  will  not  or  cannot  recede;  —  a 
phrase  originating  from  the  fact  that  Caisar  crossed 
tlie  Rubicon  wlien  he  invaded  Italy. 

RtJ'B!-Cf;ND,  a.  [L.  rubicundus ;  Fr.  rubieond.] 
Inclining  to  redness  ;  reddish.  Douce. 

Rlf-B(-CUN'D!-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being  rubi- 
cund ;  disposition  to  redness  ;  ruddiness.  Scott. 

rO'BIED  (ru'bjd),  a.  Like  a  ruby  ;  red  as  a  ruby. 
"  The  rubied  cherry."  Shak. 

RU-BIF'{C,  a.  [L.  ruber,  red,  and./aeio,  to  make.] 
Making  red;  as,  " Rvbific  idcys."  Grew. 

Rtf-B!-F{-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  rvhefacio,  to  make 
red ;  ruber,  red,  and  facio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  rubifi- 
cation.']    The  act  of  making  red.  Howell. 

rO'BI-FORM,  a.  [h.  ruber,  red,  and  Eng. /oj-m.] 
Having  the  nature  of  red ;  reddish. 

Of  those  ravs  which  pass  close  by  the  snow,  the  niMform 
will  be  the  least  refracted.  Newton. 

Kt5'B!-FY,  V.  a.  p.  eubified  ;  pp.  RUBIFYING, 
EIJBIFIED.]    To  make  red.  Chawer. 


RU-Bip'I-NOfjS,  a.  [L.  rubigo,  rnst.]  Rusty; 
having  the  color  of  rust ;  mildewed.  Dunglison. 

RU-Brab,n.  [L.]  (jBoit.)  A  genus  of  fungous 
-  parasitic  plants,  popularly  known  by  the  name 
of  mildew  or  blight.  Loudon. 

tRU'BJ-O&S,  tj.     [L.  rubeus.']     Ruddy.         Shak. 

RlJ'BLE  (rii'bl),  re.  {Com.)  A  Russian  coin  and 
money  of  account;  —  written  also  rouble. 

JC^"  The  silver  ruble  of  100  copecks  is  equivalent 
to  about  3s.  3d.  sterling  ($0.75),  and  is  tlie  standard 
of  value  in  Russia.  The  gold  ruble  of  1799  is  equal 
to  about  3s.  sterling  ($0.73).    McCulloch.     Simmonds, 

RtJ'BRIC,  re.  [h.  ruber,  red;  It.  §  Sp.  rubrica; 
Fr.  rubrique.  —  See  Red.] 

1.  {Theol.)  One  of  the  rules  and  orders  di- 
recting how,  when,  and  where  all  things  in  di- 
vine service  are  to  be  performed,  which  were 
formerly  printed  in  a  red  character,  as  now  gen- 
erally in  Italic,  and  therefore  called  rubrics.  All 
the  clergy  in  England  solemnly  pledge  them- 
selves to  observe  the  rubrics.  Hook. 

2.  {Civil Law.)  The  title  or  inscription  of  any 
law  or  statute,  because  the  copyists  formerly 
drew  and  painted  the  title  of  laws  and  statutes 
in  red  letters.  Bouvier. 

3.  (Lit.)  Any  writing  or  printing  in  red  ink 
in  old  books  and  manuscripts,  —  especially  the 
date  or  place  on  the  title-page.  Wright. 

RtJ'BRIC,  V.  a.  To  adorn  with  red;  to  mark  with 
red;  to  rubricate.  Johnson. 

Ru  BEIC,        I  (J      [X,.  rubrica,  red  earth,  chalk, 
RLl'BRI-OAL,  )  or  clay;  ruddle.] 

1.  Red ;  ruddy.  "1  call  rubric  or  Ted.*'Newton. 

2.  Marked  with  red ;  placed  in  rubrics.  "  Ru- 
brical directions."  WaHon. 

RtCBRI-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  rubrico,  rubricatus,  to 
color  red  ;  Sp.  rubricar.]  To  tinge  or  to  mark 
with  a  red  color.  Herbert. 

Rtf'BRI-CATE,  a.     Marked  with  red.       Spelman. 

Ry-BRI"CIAN  (ru-brlsh'jn),  re.  One  versed  in  the 
rubric,  or  an  adherent  to,  or  advocate  for,  the 
rubric.  Qu.  Rev. 

rC'bri-cIst,  n 

rubrician. 

RU-BRIIJ'I-TY,  re.  [h.  rubrica,  luiiile.]  Redness. 
"  Rubricity  o!  the  Nile."  Geddes. 

RUB'— STONE,  re.  A  stone  to  rub  any  thing 
upon  ;  a  stone  to  scour  or  sharpen.  Tusser. 

RU'BUS,  re.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
including  the  raspberry  and  the  blackberry ; 
bramble.  Gray. 

RU'BY,  re.  [L.  ruber,  red  ;  It.  rubino;  Sp.  rubi; 
Port,  rvbi;  Fr.  rubis. — Dan.  §  Sw.  rubin. — 
Gael,  ruhan.  —  See  Red.] 

1.  {Min.)  A  name  applied  to  several  very 
hard,  crystallized  gems  of  various  shades  of  red, 
some  of  which  possess  great  beauty  and  value. 

^1®=-  The  spinelle  ruby  is  of  a  scarlet  color ;  the  balas 
ruby  is  rose-red  ;  and  the  almandine  ruby,  violet-col- 
ored. They  are  all  varieties  of  spinel,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  alumina  and  magnesia.  The  oriental  ruby, 
called  also  red  sappkire,  is  a  variety  of  corundum, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  alumina.  Rose-red  quartz  is 
sometimes  called  Bohemian  ruby,  and  red  topaz  is  called 
Brazilian  ruby.  The  precious  stones  used  in  jewellery 
were  formerly  distributed  into  different  species,  accord- 
ing to  their  colors  ;  hence  all  red  gems,  possessing  a 
certain  degree  of  hardness,  were  called  rubies ;  the 
blue,  sapphires  ;  the  yellow,  topazes,  &c.    Cleaveland. 

2.  A  red  color ;  redness  ;  ruddiness ;  rubes- 
cence. 

Tou  can  behold  such  sights. 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks.  Shak. 

3.  A  blain  ;  a  blotch  ;  a  carbuncle. 

He  is  said  to  have  . . .  rubies  about  his  nose.      Capt.  Jones. 

■4.  {Printing.)  A  type  between  pearl  and 
nonpareil.  Brande. 

This  line  is  printed  in  ruby ;—  called  agate  in  the  U.S. 

J.  K.  Rogers, 

rO'BY,  a.    Of  a  red  color  ;  like  a  ruby. 

"Wounds,  like  dumb  men  ths,  do  ope  their  rviyy  lips.    SJidk. 

t  RU'BY,  V.  «..    To  make  red.  Pope. 

ElI[BY-BLEND,  re.  {Min.)  Red  sulphuret  of 
zinc.  Dana. 

Rt)'BY-SIL'veR,  re.  {Min.)  A  sectile  mineral, 
sometimes  crystallized,  and  composed  of  sul- 
phur, antimony,  and  silver ;  pyrargyrite.  Dana. 


One  versed  in   the   rubric  ;  a 
Ec.  Rev. 


rC'BY-SUL'PHUR,  n.  {Min.)  A  sectile  mineral, 
of  a'  resinous  lustre,  composed  of  sulphur  and 
arsenic;  realgar;  red  orpiment;  red  sulphuret 
of  arsenic.  Dana, 

rO'BY-TAIL,  a.  {Ent.')  Noting  a  family  of  hy- 
menopterous  insects  {Chrysiaidtc),  the  species 
of  which  have  a  cylindrical  body,  and  the  under 
side  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  commonly  fiery 
copper  color  or  i^y,  concave  and  capable  of 
being  applied  to  the  breast,  so  that,  when 
alarmed,  they  roll  themselves  up  in  a  ball.  Baird. 

Ed'  BY— WOOD,  re.  Red  saunders  ■«ooi..Simmonds, 

EUOK,  V.  re.  [Home  Tooke  considers  it  as  formed 
from  the  Sax.  wrigan,  to  cover,  and  to  mean, 
not,  as  Junius  supposes,  to  lie  quiet,  or  in  am,, 
bush,  but  simply  to  lie  covered.  —  Ray  and  Grose 
give  it  as  a  north  country  word,  meaning  tp 
squat  or  shrink  down.  It  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  and  most  frequently  applied  to  birds. 
Todd^     [Written  also  rouk.'\ 

1.  To  squat  down ;  to  lie  close ;  to  crouch ; 
to  cower.  Warner. 

2.  To  want  to  sit,  as  a  hen.  "  A  rucking 
hen."     [Local,  Eng.]  HalUweU, 

RtJCK,  V,  a.  [L.  rugo,  to  wrinkle ;  ruga,  a  wrinkle.] 
To  wrinkle  ;  to  crease ;  as,  "  To  ruck  up  cloth 
or  a  garment."  Wright. 

RUCK,  n.     1.  A  fold  ;  a  crease.     [Local.]    Forby. 

2.  {Omith.)  A  gigantic  bird,  probably  of  the 

vulture  kind,  which  is  called  roc  in  the  modern 

translations  of  the  Arabian  tales.  Nares. 

RUC-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  ructo,  ructatum,  to  belch.] 
A  belching,  arising  from  wind  and  indigestion  ; 
an  eructation.  Cockeram. 

t  RUD,  a.  [Su.  Goth,  roed.}  Ruddy.    Percy's  Eel 

RUD,  re.     1.  t Redness;  blush:  Chaucer. 

2.  Ruddle  ;  red  ochre.  Grose. 

3.  {Ich.)  A  river  fish  ;  rudd.  WaUo7i. 

t  RUD,  V.  a.     To  make  red.  Spenser, 

RUDD,  re.  {Ich.)  A  European,  malacopterygious, 
fresh-water  fish  of  the  family  Cyprimdee,  or 
carps  ;  Leuciscus  erythrophthalmus ;  —  called 
also  red-eye.  Yarrell. 

EUD'DER,"-  [A.  S.rother,  an  oar  ;  Dut.  roer,  roe- 
der ;  Ger.  ruder,  a  rudder ;  Sw.  roder.] 

1.  {Naut.)  An  instrument  for  steering  a  ves- 
sel, consisting  of  a  flat  piece  or  frame  of  wood, 
hung  upon  the  stern-post  by  means  of  pintles 
and  gudgeons.  Bratide. 

2.  Any  thing  that  guides  or  governs.  Wright. 

RUD'DfR-COATS,  «.;??.  (Naut.)  Coverings  made 
of  well-tarred  canvas,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
coming  in  at  the  rudder-hole.  Mar.  Diet. 

RtJD'DjER-HOLE,  re.  (Naut.)  The  hole  in  the 
deck  through  which  the  head  of  the  rudder 
passes.  Mar.  Diet. 

RUD'DjpR-NAIL,  re.  (Naut.)  A  nail  used  in  fas- 
tening the  pintle  to  the  rudder.  Mar.  Diet. 

EUD'D^;R-PEN'DANTS,  re.  pi.  (Naut.)  Strong 
ropes  spliced  in  the  rings  of  the  rudder  chain, 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  rudder.        Mar.  Diet. 

rCtD'D^R-PERCH,  re.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  perch 
found  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  so 
named  from  the  supposition  that  it  follows  the 
rudders  of  ships.  Pennant. 

RtjD'DI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ruddy ; 
healthy  redness  of  complexion. 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet.  Shak. 

RUD'DLE,  re.  [Icel.  rudul.  —  'W ,  rhuddell.]  Red 
earth  ;  red  ochre ;  a  red  iron  ore.      Woodward, 

t  ROd'DLE,  v.  a.     To  twist ;  to  raddle.    Holland, 

RUD'DLE— MAN,  re.  One  employed  in  digging 
ruddle.  Burton. 

RUD'DOCK,  n.  [A.  S.  rude,  red;  rudduc,  rud- 
dock ;  W.  rhuddog,  the  redbreast.] 

1.  (Omith.)  The  bird  called  robin  redbreast. 
The  ouzel  shrills;  the  ruddocJc  warbles  soft.     ■  Spenser. 

2.  (ZoOl.)  A  species  of  toad. 

The  poisonous  ruddock  some,  and  sbrewmouse  boiL      West. 

3.  pi.  Gold  coin;  money;  —  "from  an  idea 
that  gold  is  red,  which,  odd  as  it  seems,  was 
very  prevalent."  Nares. 
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If  one  be  old,  and  have  nilvor  hairs  on  hie  beard,  fo  be 
have  golden  ruddocks  in  his  bags,  he  must  bo  yiiae  and  hon- 
orable. Florio. 

The  golden  ruddockf  the  goldfinch.  JVares. 

RtJD'DY,  a.     [A.  S.  rude,  red.  —W.  rhudd.} 

1.  Of  a  red  color,  as  the  blood. 

Ab  dear  to  me  as  arc  the  ruddy  drops 

That  visit  my  sad  heart.  Sliafc. 

2.  Approaching  to  redness ;  of  the  color  of 
the  human  flesh  in  high  health;  florid.  "A 
ruddy  complexion."  Otway. 

3.  Yellow.     "  Ruddy  gold."      [r.]     Dryden. 

Rfro'DY,  V.  a.    To  make  ruddy,    [r.]  Scoft. 

rOde  (riid),  a.  [L.rudis,  rough  ;. It.  rude,  rozzo; 
Sp.  rudo  ;  Fr.  rtide.  —  Skinner  refers  it  to  A.  S. 
re^Ae,  barbarous.  —  Dan.  m'ed ;  Sw.  wred."] 

1.  Rugged  or  rough  ;  uneven;  shapeless ;  ill- 
formed  or  unformed. 

It  was  the  custom  to  worship  rude  and  unpolished  stones. 

Stillingjieet. 

2.  Untaught;  barbarous;  undisciplined;  un- 
civilized; untrained;  unskilled;  ignorant. 

And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms.         Dryden. 

3.  Coarse  ;  uncivil ;  impolite ;  uncourteous  ; 
impudent;  saucy;  vulgar;  rough. 

Vane's  bold  answers,  termed  rude  and  ruffian-like,  fur- 
thered his  condemuatiOD.  Hayward. 

4.  Violent ;  tumultuous  ;  boisterous ;  turbu- 
lent ;  inclement.     "  The  rough,  rude  sea."  Shak. 

5.  Artless  ;  inelegant ;  unpolished  ;  crude. 
"  The  rwrfe  Irish  books."  Spenser. 

6.  Such  as  may  be  done  with  strength,  with- 
out art ;  ordinary. 

Jiude  work  well  suited  with  a  rustic  mind.    ,   Dryden, 

R'Ode'LY  (riid'le),  ad.  In  a  rude  manner ;  rough- 
ly ;  coarsely  :  — boisterously  ;  tumultuously  ;  vi- 
olently ;  fiercely; — inelegantly;  unskilfully. 

RtJDE'N^lSS,  n.     [From  rude.  —  Fr.  rudesse.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  rude ;  coarseness  of 
manner;  want  of  courtesy;  incivility;  impo- 
liteness; vulgarity;  clownishness. 

"Whose  wit  is  rudeness,  whose  good  breeding  tires.       Cowper. 

2.  "Want  of  discipline ;  unskilfulness  ;  igno- 
rance. Dryden. 

3.  Want  of  polisli ;  artlessness  ;  inelegance. 

And  leave  the  intdeness  of  that  antique  age.       Spenser. 

4.  Violence ;  boisterousness ;  inclemency. 

The  rudenesses  of  the  seasons.  Evelyn. 

5.  {Crim.  Law.)  An  impolite  action,  contra- 
ry to  the  usual  rules  observed  in  society,  com- 
mitted by  one  person  against  another.  Bouvier. 

Rtl'D^N-TURE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rudens,  a  rope.] 
{Arch.)  The  figure  of  a  rope  or  a  staff,  with 
which  the  fiutings  of  columns  are  sometimes 
filled  up  ;  —  by  some  called  cabling.  Weale. 

t  R(J'D5-RA-RY,  a.  [Low  L.  ruderarius.']  Be- 
longing to,  or  formed  of,  rubbish.  Bailey. 

fRt-D^-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  ruder atio.l  The  act 
of  paving  with  pebbles.  Bailey. 

t  rOde^'BY  (riidz'be),  n.  A  rude  fellow.  '*  A 
mad-brain  rudesby  full  of  spleen."  [r.]     Shak. 

RtJ'DJ-MENT,  n.  [Fr.,  fromL.  rudimentum,  a  first 
attempt ;  It.  rudimento ;  Sp.  rudimento.'] 

1.  The  first  unshapen  beginning;  the  first  or 
embryotic  origin  of  any  thing ;  rude  state. 

Moss  is  but  the  rudiment,  of  a  plant,  and  the  mould  of  earth 
or  bark.  Bacon. 

The  rudiments  of  nature  are  very  unlike  the  grosser  ap- 
pearances. GkinviU. 

2.  The  first  elements  or  principles  of  a  sci- 
ence ;  the  first  part  of  education ;  elementary 
instruction. 

To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art.  Shdk. 

The  skill  and  rudiment  austere  of  war.  Phillips. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  part  of  a  plant  imperfectly  devel- 
oped, or  in  an  early  state  of  development.  Gray. 

t  rO'DI-MENT,  v.  a.  To  ground ;  to  settle  in  the 
rudiments  of  any  science.  Gayton. 

rO-D{-MEN'TAL,  a.  Initial;  relating  to  rudi- 
ments ;  rudimentary.  Spectator. 

Rtt-Df-MEN'TA-RY,  a.     1.  Relating  to,  or  con- 

taining^  rudiments  ;  rudimental.  Hallam. 

2.    {Bot.)   Imperfectly  developed,    or  in   an 

early  state  of  development.  Gray. 

Rt!fD'|SH,  a.     Somewhat  rude.  Foote. 

Ry-D6L'PHINE,  a.     Belonging  to,  or  noting,  a 


set  nf  a-tronomical  tables  computed  by  Kepler, 
and  named  for  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  Brande. 
RLJE  (ru),  v.a.  [Sax.  reowan,  to  repent;  Dut. 
rouwe)i\  Ger.  reue7i.']  [i.  rued  ;  j3j3.  ruing, 
liUED.]  To  grieve  for  ;  to  be  sorry  for;  to  re- 
pent of;  to  regret ;  to  lament ;  to  deplore. 

To  tempt  the  thing  which  daily  yet  I  rue.  Speyiser. 

fR^E  (fLi),  V.  n.     To  have  compassion.  Chaucer. 

f  RUE  (rii),  ii.     Sorrow;  repentance.  Shak. 

RUE  (ru),  n.  [Gr.  pvrri,  a  bitter  herb;  L.  i^  It. 
ruta-,  Sp.  rucia\  Fr.  rue.  —  A.  S.  rud\  Dan. 
rurfe.]  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Ruta. 

/j@=  One  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  namely,  Ruta 
graceoleiis,  has  a  strong,  disagreea^jle  odor,  and  an 
acrid,  bitter  taste,  and  is  called  by  Shakspeare  and 
otlier  old  writers  herb  o/ ^race,  because  it  was  used 
for  exorcising  the  devil.     Taylor.    Ency.  ^m. 

RlJE'FUL,  a.  [A.  S.  reowlic.']  Mournful;  woful; 
sad;  dismal;  doleful;  piteous;  sorrowful. 

Heard  on  the  rueful  stream.  Milton. 

RUE'FUL-LY,  ad.     Mournfully;  sorrowfully. 

rOe'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  rueful; 
sorrowfulness ;  mournfulness.  Spenser. 

rOe'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  rues ;  lamenta- 
tion.    "  A  long  rwezn^."  Smith. 

f  RU-ELLE ',  n.  [Fr.,  a  narrow  street.']  A  circle ; 
an  assembly  at  a  private  house.  Dryden. 

RU-FES'C^gNT,  a.  [L.  rufesco,  rufescens,  to  grow 
red.]  Becoming  red;  reddish ;  rubescent.    Cyc. 

RUFF,  n.  [A.  S.  hrqf,  a  roof,  a  raised  part.  Rich- 
ardson. —  "W.  rhwfj  that  which  swells  or  puffs 
out.] 

1.  A  plaited  ornament,  of  linen  or  other  ma- 
terial, formerly  worn  about  the  neck  by  both 
sexes  ;  a  ruffle.  Nares, 

About  his  neck  a  ruff,  like  a  pinched  lanthorn.     Beau,  if  Fl. 

2.  Any  thing  collected  into  puckers  or  plaits. 

Soft  on  the  paper  ruff  its  leaves  I  spread.  Fope, 

3.  t  A  state  of  roughness  ;  ruggedness. 

Aa  fields  set  all  their  bristles  up;  in  such  a  TTyf  wert  thou. 

Chapman. 

4.  The  trump  at  cards  ;  the  act  of  trumping 
the  cards  of  another  suit.  Todd. 

5.  A  game  of  cards,  resembling  whist.  Nares. 

6.  Elevation ;  exaltation ;  the  flourishing 
state  :  the  height.  "  And  in  the  rough  of  his  fe- 
licity, Mir.  for  Mag. 

7.  {Orniih.)  A  bird  of 
the  order  Grallce  and 
family  ScolopacidfB,  or 
snipes ;  Tringa  pugnax, 
or  Machetes  pugnax.  The 
male  is  distinguished  at 
the  breeding  season  by 
a  ruff  or  tuft  of  feathers 
on  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck.  Yarrell.  — A  par- 
ticular species  of  pig- 
eon.    Todd. 

8.  {Ich.)  A  small  fish 
of  the  perch  family  ;  Perca  cernua.         Wright. 

9.  (Mil.)  A  beat  of  a  drum ;  a  ruffle.   W?-ight. 
RUFF,  V.  a.     [i.  ruffed  ;  pp.  ruffing,  ruffed.] 

1.  To  ruffle;  to  disorder;  to  disarrange. 

The  bird  ruffing  his  feathers  wide.  Spenser. 

2.  At  cards,  to  put  a  trump  upon  instead  of 
following  suit ;  to  trump.  Todd. 

RUFF'^D,  p.  a.     Having  a  ruff. 

Rvffed  s'rouse,  (Omith.)  a  bird  of  the  order  Qallinm 
and  family  Tetraoni- 
dm  I  Bonasia  umbel- 
lus  of  Bonaparte ; 
Tetrao  umbellus  and 
Tetrao  togatus  of 
Linnteus.  This 

beautiful  species  of 
grouse,  known  by 
the  name  oipheasant 
in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  and 
by  that  of  partridge 
in  New  England,  is  most  abundant  in  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States,  w^here  it  often  prefers  the  most 
elevated  and  wooded  districts.  J^uttall. 

RUFF'IAN  (ruf'y?n)>  n.  [It.  ruffiano,  a  pimp; 
Sp.  rufian ;  Fr.  nijien. —  Serenius  and  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  consider  Su.  Goth,  rofwa^  to  rob,  as  the 
original.  The  Scottish  word  is  ru-ffie  ;  our  word 
in  its  elder  form,  ruffin,  or  rouffin.  Some  have 
thought  it  formed  from  the  word  ruff':,  the  bul- 
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Ruffed  grouse. 


lies  and  swaggerers  in  old  times  wearing  enor- 
mous ruffs,  to  whose  mode  of  dress  our  ancient 
books  often  allude.  Todd.  —  The  frequent  allu- 
sions to  long  and  elaborately  curled  hair  which 
go  along  with  the  word  make  one  suspect  a 
connection  with  the  Sp.  rvfo,  not  as  it  means 
red,  but  crisp  or  curled.     Jrench.] 

1.  t  A  pimp;  a  pander.      Frynne.     Holland. 

2.  A  brutal  fellow;  a  cutthroat;  a  robber  ;  a 
scoundrel ;  a  villain  ;  a  rascal.  Shak. 

RUFF'IAN  (ruf'y?n),  a.     Brutal ;  savage.      Pope. 

t  RUFF'IAN,  V.  n.To  play  the  ruffian ;  to  rage. Shak. 

RUFF'IAN-ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  plays  the 
ruffian  ;  disorderly  conduct.         C.  Richardson. 

RUFF'lAN-iSH,  a.  Like  a  ruffian;  having  the 
qualities  of  a  ruffian  ;  ruffianly.  Wright. 

RUFF'IAN-T§M  (riif yjn-izm),  n.  The  quality  or 
conduct  of  a  ruffian  ;hrata.lity.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 

RUFF'IAN-LIKE  (ruf'y?n-lik),  u.  Like  a  ruffian  ; 
dissolute  ;  licentious ;  brutal.  Hayward. 

RtJFF'IAN-LY  (ruf  yan-le),  a.  Like  a  ruffian  ; 
brutal.     "  ttuffianly  .  .  .  fashion."        Bp.  Hall. 

fRtJFF'IAN-OUS,  a.     Ruffianish,  Chapman. 

RUF'FLE  (ruf  fl),  v.  a.  [Teut.  ruyffelen,  to  wrin- 
kle. Kilian.  —  "VV.  cryffoi7\  \i.  ruffled;  pp. 
ruffling,  ruffled.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  form ;  to  make  less  smooth ; 
to  disorder;  to  disarrange;  to  derange. 

"When  Contemplation  prunes  her  ruffled  wings.      Fope. 

2.  To  discompose  ;  to  disturb  ;  to  trouble ;  to 
disquiet;  to  harass  ;  to  vex  ;  to  plague. 

Our  minds  ruffled  by  the  disorders  of  the  body.     OlanvilL 

3.  To  put  out  of  order  ;  to  surprise. 

He  miglit  the  ruffled  foe  infest.  Hudibras. 

4.  To  throw  disorderly  together ;  to  amass. 

Within  a  thicket  I  reposed,  when  round 

I  ruffled  up  fallen  leaves  in  heaps.  Chapman. 

5.  To  contract  into  plaits  or  folds. 

A  small  skirt  of  fine  ruffled  linen  .  Addison. 

6.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  ruffles.     "Her 
elbows  ruffied."  Cowper. 

RtJF'FLE,  V.  n.     1.  To  grow  rough  or  turbulent. 

The  rising  winds  a  ruffling  gale  afford.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  in  loose  motion  ;  to  flutter  ;  to  flicker. 

Her  flag  aloft  spread  ruffling  to  the  wind.  Dryden. 

3.  t  To  be  rough  ;  to  jar ;  to  be  in  contention. 
"  They  would  ruffle  with  jurors."  Bacon. 

ROF'FLE,  n.  1.  Plaited  linen,  lace,  or  muslin, 
used  as  an  ornanient,  as  for  the  neck,  the  breast, 
or  the  wrist ;  fine  cloth  ruffled. 

Such  dainties  to  them,  their  health  it  might  hurt; 
It 's  like  sending  them  ruffles  when  wantmg  a  shirt. 

Goldsmith, 

2.  Abustle  ;  disturbance ;  contention  ;  tumult. 

Conceive  the  mind's  perception  of  some  object,  and  the 
consequent  ruffle  or  commotion  of  the  blood.  Watta. 

3.  The  turned  down  top  of  a  boot  hanging  in 
a  loose  manner,  like  the  ruffle  of  a  shirt.  Nares. 

4.  {Mil.)  A  vibrating  ^sound   m.ade   upon  a 
drum,  less  loud  than  the  roll.  Stocqueler. 

RUF'FLE-LESS,  a.     Having  no  ruffles.       MeUen. 

RUF'FLE-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  ruffling,  or  the 
state  of  being  ruffled  ;  disturbance.  Wilherforce. 

RUF'FL^R,  n.     One  who  ruffles  ;  a  bully. 

A  ruffler  is  so  called  in  a  statute  made  for  the  punishment 
of  vagabonds  in  the  27th  year  of  Henry  VIIL  Havmar. 

RUF'FLING,  n.     1.  Act  of  plaiting. 

2.  Commotion ;    disturbance.      "  Great   stir 
and  ruffling,"  Ban-ett. 

3.  {Mil.)    A  particular  beat   or  roll  of  the 
drum  ;  a  ruffle.  Wright. 

Rtt'FOUS,  a.  [L.  r!(/ws,  red ;  Sp.  rw/o.]  {Bot.) 
Rusty  ;  rather  redder  than  red-brown.   Lindley. 

RUFT,  It.     Eructation ;-  rift.  Dunglison, 

f  R0F'T5R-HOOD  (-hfid),  n.  {Falconry.)  A  hood 
worn  by  a  hawk  when  first  drawn.  Bailey. 

RUG,  n.  [L.  8s  It.  r^iga,  a  fold  or  plait.  —  Dut. 
ruig,  shaggy;  Dan.  rug,  rough;  Sw.  rugg,  en- 
tangled hair;  ruggig,  rough.  —  See  Rough.] 

1.  A  coarse,  nappy,  woollen  cloth  or  wrapper. 

Clad  in  Irish  rug  or  coarse  frieze.  Feachahi. 

2.  A  coarse  coverlet  for  a  bed.  Swift. 

3.  An  ornamental  square  of  carpet  for  the 
front  of  a  fire-place.  Simmonds. 

4.  t  A  rough  woolly  or  shaggy  dog.         Shak. 
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nO'GATE,  a.  [L.  ruga,  a  wrinkle.]  Wrinkled  ; 
rugose ;  rugous.  Wright. 

ROG'e^D,  a.  [Old  Fr.  rugiieiix;  Svv.  ruggig, 
rough.  —  See  KouoH.] 

1.  Having  a  torn,  ragged,  uneven  surface ; 
full  of  unevenness  and  asperity  ;  irregular  ;  un- 
even ;  rough. 

Thin  bounded  walks  the  niffgcd  cliffs  nlong.  Coltinn. 

a.  Savage  ;  brutal ;  cruel ;  rude.  South. 

3.  Stormy  ;  tumultuous  ;  turbulent ;  tempes- 
tuous ;  boisterous.  Sha/i. 

4.  Rough  or  harsh  to  the  ear ;  inharmonious. 

Wit  will  shine 
Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line.  Collins. 

5.  Sour  ;  surly ;  discomposed  ;  ruffled. 

Sleek  o'er  your  nigged  looks.  Shak. 

6.  Rough  with  hair ;  shaggy. 

Approach  thou  like  the  i-ugged  Russian  bear.  Hhak. 

7.  Hardy  ;  robust.    [Colloquial,  U.  S.]     Pick. 

8.  {Bot.)  Scabrous.  Wright. 
RUG'fiflD-LY,  ad.  In  a  rugged  manner ;  roughly. 
EUG'6E;D-NESS,  ».     l.  The  state  or  the  quality 

of  being  rugged ;  roughness  ;  asperity.    Bacon. 

2.  Rudeness;  coarseness  of  behavior. 

The  ruggedness  of  primitive  barbarism.  Burke. 

3.  Turbulence  ;  tempestuousness  ;  boisterous- 
ness;  storminess;  as,  "Winter's  ruggedness." 

RUG'SJNG,  ».  A  coarse  cloth  for  rugs  or  blan- 
kets, or  for  a  wrapping  material.         Simmonds. 

RLTG'— GO\^NED  (-giiflnd),  a.      Wearing  a  coarse 

gown,  or  a  gown  made  of  rug.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

t  rCg'SY,  a.     Rugged.  Chaucer. 

EfJ'piN  (riS'iin),  «.    A  nappy  cloth.         Wiseman. 

KtJ'pjNE  (ru'jon),  n.  [Fr.]  An  instrument  for 
rasping  bones  to  detach  the  periosteum,  —  either 
in  surgical  operations  or  for  anatomical  pur- 
poses. Dunglison. 

KtJ'piNE  (ru'jen),  V.  a.  [Fr.  ruginer,  to  scrape.] 
To  scale  ;  to  scrape,     [ii.]  Wiseman. 

EU-GOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  rugosus,  wrinkled;  It. 
ntgoso  ;  Sp.  rugoso ;  Fr.  rugucux.'] 

1.  Full  of  wrinkles.  Wiseman. 

2.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  reticulated  lines,  the 
spaces  between  which  are  convex,  as  the  leaves 
of  sage.  Lindley. 

RU-G5s'I-TY,  n.  [L.  rugositas;  Fr.  rugosite.'] 
The  state  of  being  wrinkled,     [r.]  Bailey. 

Rtlf'GOUS,  a.  [L.  ruga,  a  wrinkle.  —  See  Ru- 
gose.] Drawn  or  contracted  into  folds,  fur- 
rows, or  wrinkles  ;  rugose.    •  Roget. 

eO-GU-LOSE'  (129),  a.  Finely  wrinkled.  Loudon. 

rOhM'KORPF'S-CoIl  (rum'korfs-),  n.  (Eke.) 
A  machine  for  inducing  secondary  electrical  cur- 
rents of  great  intensity;  —  so  called  from  the 
inventor.  •    Miller. 

S^'  It  consists  mainly  of  two  concentric  helices,  or 
coils  of  silk-bound  copper  wire,  enclosing  a  bundle  of 
straight  iron  wires.  The  inner  helix,  which  is  made 
of  coarse  wire,  is  connected  witli  a  voltaic  battery, 
and  at  every  breaking  and  closing  of  the  electrical  cir- 
cuit a  momentary  secondary  current  is  induced  in  the 
outer  helix,  —  which  is  made  of  fine  silk-bound  wire 
some  miles  in  length,  —  as  sliown  by  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  sparks  between  its  insulated  ends.  The  ma- 
chine, as  improved  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Ritchie,  of  Boston, 
has  given  a  spark  fourteen  inches  long.  Prof.  W.  B. 
Rogers. 

rO'JN,  n.  [L.  ruina,  a  rushing,  or  tumbling 
down  ;  rwf,  to  fall  with  violence,  to  rush  down  ; 
It.  §  Sp.  ruina;  Fr.  mine.  —  W.  rhewin,  ruin.] 

1.  Destruction  ;  fall ;  overthrow  ;  prostration ; 
that  change  of  a  thing  which  destroys  it. 

Those  whom  God  to  j-uin  has  desipned. 

He  fits  for  fate,  and  tirst  destroys  their  mind.       Dryden. 

Ro  Helen  wept,  when  her  too  faithful  glass 

Reflected  to  her  eyes  the  min  of  her  face.  Dryden. 

2.  Mischief ;  bane  ;  tlyit  which  destroys. 

The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  business.        Bacon. 

3.  pi.  The  remains  of  a  building,  or  a  city, 
decayed,  demolished,  or  destroyed,  or  of  any 
material  object ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

The  Veian  and  the  Gabian  towers  shall  fall, 
And  one  promiscuous  ruin  cover  all.  Auduon. 

Judah  shall  fall,  oppressed  by  prief  and  shame,  _ 

And  men  shall  from  her  niim  know  her  name.         Fnor. 
Syn.  —  Ruin  is  a  gradual  process  ;  destruction  and 
overthrow  are  acts  of  immediate  violence  ;  a  faU  may 
be  accidental.    A  building  or  other  things  fall  to  rum 
of  themselves. 
eO'JN,  v.  a.    [i.  KriNED ;  pp.  buining,  KriNED.] 


1.  To  destroy;  to  demolish;  to  subvert;  to 
overthrow. 

Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state.  Dryden. 

A  nation  lovinp  gold  must  rule  this  place, 
Our  temples  ruin,  and  our  rites  deface.  J)r!/deti. 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  i-uined  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  deprive  of  felicity  or  of  fortune  ;  to 
bring  to  want ;  to  make  poor  or  miserable ;  to 
impoverish. 

Though  a  particular  merchant,  with  abundance  of  goods 
in  his  warehouse,  may  sometimes  be  ruined^  by  not  l)eing 
able  to  sell  them  in  time,  a  nation  or  country  is  not  liable  to 
the  same  accident.  ^.  Snnt/t. 

To  eatch  renown  by  ruining  mankind.  Ccwper, 

EtJ'JN,  V.  n.  1.  To  fall  into  decay  ;  to  run  to  ru- 
in ;  to  become  dilapidated. 

Though  he  his  house  of  polished  marble  build, 

Yet  shall  it  ruin  like  the  moth's  frail  cell.  Sandye. 

2.  To  be  brought  to  poverty  or  to  misery. 
If  weal  e  idle,  and  disturb  the  industrious  in  their  busi- 
ness, we  shall  ruin  the  faster.  Locke. 

Rlf'!N'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  ruined.        Watts. 

t  rO'IN-ATE,  v.  a.     To  ruin.  Shak. 

t  RtT'JN-ATE,  a.     Falling  to  ruin  or  decay.  Shak. 

tEU-IN-A'TION,  n.  Subversion;  demolition; 
ruiii.     "  ilwmaft'ore  of  towns."  Camden. 

RlJ'!N-5E,  ™.    One  who  ruins.  Chapman. 

eO'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  grieving  ;  a  repenting ;  a 
regretting  ;  lamentation.  Sir  T.  Smith. 

E1!J'!N-(-F0RM,  a.  [L.  ruina,  ruin,  and  Eng. 
form.']  (Miti.)  Having  the  form  or  appearance 
of  ruins.  Col.  Jackson. 

rC'IN-OUS,  a.  1.  Fallen  to  ruin  ;  going  to  ruin ; 
demolished ;  dilapidated  ;  decayed.  "  The  foun- 
dation is  ruinous."  liai/ward. 

2.  Causing  ruin  ;  mischievous  ;  pernicious  ; 
baneful;  destructive.  " That  >-«tooms  practice 
of  gaming."  Swift. 

3.  Composed  of  ruins  ;  consisting  of  ruins. 

To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery.  S/iak. 

EtT'fN-OCS-LY,  ad.  In  a  ruinous  manner  ;  mis- 
chievously ;  destructively.  Johnson. 

RtJ'IN-oyS-NESS,  ■«.    The  state  of  being  ruinous. 

eOl'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  ruled,  or  conformed 
to  rule  ;  governable.  Bacon. 

RtfLE  (rul),  «.  [L.  regula,  a  straight  piece  of 
wood,  a  rule,  a  pattern ;  rego,  to  lead  straight, 
to  direct;  It.  regola;  Sp.  i-egla;  Norm.  Fr. 
rewle;  Fr.  rigle.  —  A.  S.  regol,  reogol;  Dut.  S; 
Ger.  regel.  —  W.  rheol.'] 

1.  Government ;  empire  ;  command  ;  control ; 
domination  ;  direction  ;  sway. 

Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you.     Jleb.  xiii.  7. 
His  fair,  large  front,  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule.  MUton. 

2.  An  instrument  with  which  lines  are  drawn 
or  measured  ;  a  ruler. 

With  thy  long-levelled  rule  of  streaming  light.     Milton. 

3.  A  precept  by  which  the  thoughts  or  actions 
are  directed,  or  according  to  which  something 
is  to  be  done. 

We  owe  to  Christianity  the  discovery  of  the  most  certain 
and  perfect  rule  of  life.  IWotson. 

4.  A  canon,  law,  maxim,  or  aphorism  to  be 
observed  in  any  art  or  science.  Walker. 

5.  t  Behavior.     "  This  uncivil  rt/fe."       Shak. 

6.  (Printing.)  A  metal  reglet.        Sim,monds. 

7.  (Math.)  '  A  direction  or  a  set  of  directions 
given  for  performing  the  operations  necessary  to 
obtain  a  certain  result. 

A  ride  is  always  expressed  in  ordinary  language;  a  formu- 
la, in  algebraic  or  symbolical  language.  Daviea. 

8.  (Law.)  An  order  made  by  a  court  for  the 
regulation  of  its  practice;  —  otherwise  called  a 
getieral  rule  :  —  an  order  made  by  a  court  be- 
tween the  parties  to  an  action  or  suit,  cither 
upon  the  actual  motion  of  counsel,  or  without 
motion.  Burrill. 

9.  (Carp.)  A  folding  ruler  having  scales  to 
facilitate  the  calculations  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence by  inspection.  Brande. 

10.  (Eccl.)  A  system  of  laws  or  regulations  by 
which  monasteries  and  other  religious  houses 
are  governed,  and  which  the  monks,  nuns,  and 
novices,  vow  at  their  ontrance  to  ohserwe. Brande. 

11.  (Fine  Arts.)  One  of  those  laws  and  max- 
ims founded  on  the  general  and  fundamental 
truths  of  nature,  by  which  artists  are  guided  in 
their  compositions.  Brande. 

12.  (Gram.)  The  statement  of  a  general  law 
or  analogy  in  respect  to  the  forms  of  words,  the 


construction  of  sentences,  the  dependence  which 
one  word  or  one  sentence  has  upon  another,  &c. 
Rule  oftliree,  (jSritti.)  an  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  proportion  to  arithmetical  purposes,  and  divided 
into  two  cases,  —  simple  or  sinirle,  and  compound  or 
double,  rule  of  three  ;  —  frequently  termed  also  simple 
and  compound  proportion.  —  Single  or  simple  rule  of 
three,  or  .limple  proportion,  a  rule  for  finding  from  three 
quantities  a  fourth  which  shall  have  the  same  ratio 
to  a  given  quantity  of  the  same  name,  as  one  of  the 
two  remaining  quantities,  which  are  of  the  same 
name,  has  to  the  other.  —  Double  rule  of  three,  a  rule 
for  finding  such  a  number  for  the  consequent  of  a  ratio 
whose  antecedent  is  given,  as  shall  make  that  ratio 
equal  to  a  ratio  compounded  of  two  or  more  given  ra- 
tios  Rule  nisi,  {Law.)  in  practice,  a  rule  to  show 

cause-why  a  party  siiould  not  do  a  certain  act  required, 
or  why  the  object  of  the  rule  should  not  be  enforced  :  — 
a  rule  which  is  made  absolute  after  service,  unless 
(nisi)  good  cause  is  shown  to  the  contrary.    Bm-rill. 

EIJlE,  v.  a.     [J.  RULED  ;  pp.  ruling,  ruled.] 

1.  "io  manage  with  power  and  authority ;  to 
•control ;  to  govern  ;  to  conduct. 

Princes  rule  the  people,  and  their  own  passions  rule  the 
princes;  but  Providence  can  overrule  the  whole.  C'olton. 

2.  To  settle  or  establish,  as  by  a  rule. 
That's  V.  ruled  case  with  the  schoolmen.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  mark  with  lines  ;  as,  "To  rule  paper." 

4.  (Law.)  To  require  by  rule :  —  to  deter- 
mine ;  to  decide.  "  A  court  is  said  to  rule  a 
point."  Burrill. 

RIJle,  v.  n.  1.  To  have  power  or  command;  to 
have  control ;  —  often  with  oxer. 

Madness  rules  in  brainsick  men.  Shak. 

We  subdue,  and  rule  over,  all  creatures.  Ray. 

2.  (Com.)  To  follow  a  certain  rule,  or  to  be 
maintained  at  a  certain  rate,  as  prices.    WrigM. 

3.  (Law.)  To  establish  or  settle  a  rule  or  order 
of  proceeding.  ParJier. 

eOle'L^SS,  a.  Being  without  rule.  Spenser. 
ElJL'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  rules  ;  a  governor. 

2.  A  stick  used  in  drawing  lines,  made  fiat  or 
round  ;  a  rule.  Sim-monds. 

EtTL'ING,  jE>.  a.     1.  Governing;  controlling. 

2.  Predominant ;  prevailing ;  prevalent. 

Search  then  the  ruling  passion;  there  alone 

The  wise  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known.    Pope. 

Etri/JNG-LY,  ad.     Controllingly.  Wrigld. 

llf/L'ING-MA-tJHiNE',  )(.  A  machine  for  ruling 
paper,  account-books,  &c.  Simm-onds. 

EUL'I,!-CHIE§(riirie-chIi!),n.^/.  [Dut.]  Chopped 
meat  stufl'ed  into  small  tiags  of  tripe,  which  are 
then  cut  into  slices  and  fried.  [Local.]  Bartlett. 
1!£^  An  old  and  favorite  dish  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Dutch  in  New  York.    Bartlett. 

t  eC'LY,  a.  Moderate  ;  quiet ;  orderly.  Cotgrave. 
RtJM,  n.     [Sp.  ro7i;  Fr.  rhum,  rum.'] 

i.  A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  in  the  West 
Indies  from  the  fermented  skimmings  of  the 
sugar  teaches,  mixed  with  molasses,  and  diluted 
with  water.  It  is  also  distilled  in  the  U.  S.  and 
other  places  from  molasses.  Ure.     Brande. 

2.  A  queer,  odd  person  or  thing;  —  in  cant 
language,  a  poor  clergyman.         C.  Richardson. 

No  company  comes 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants,  ana  rusty,  dull  i^ums.         Swift. 
The  books  which  booksellers  call  rums,  appear  to  be  very 
numerous.  Ahchols. 

RUM,  a.    Old-fashioned ;  queer.    [Low.]  Nichols. 

EUM'BLE  (rura'hl),  D.  n.  [Dut.  rommelen;  Ger. 
rummeln;  Dan.  r»?Hfe.  —  It.  rombare,\o  buzz; 
Fr.  romelm-.]  [i.  humbled  ;  pp.  rumbling, 
RUMRLED.]  To  make  a  hoarse,  heavy,  low,  con- 
tinued noise  or  sound,  as  thunder,  or  a  carriage 
moving  over  a  rough  road. 

In  vain  sought  issue  from  the  rumbling  wind.      Dn/den. 

eOm'BLE,  re.     1.  t  A  report ;  a  rumor.     Chaucer. 

2.  A  seat  for  servants  behind  a  carriage.    Wr. 

3.  A  revolving  machine,  used  to  clean  small 
works  of  cast  iron,  which  soon  scrub  each  other 
bright  by  friction.  Simmonds. 

RUM'BL^R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  rumbles. 

eOM'BLING,  re.    A  hoarse,  low,  continued  noise. 

"  The  rumbling  of  his  wheels."        Jer.  xlvii.  3. 

RtJM'BLJNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  rumbling  manner.  Wr. 

t  R1JM'b6u(?E,  re.     Ramboose.  Bailey. 

EtjM'— BUD,  11.  A  grog-blossom  ;  —  a  cant  term 
for  a  redness  on  the  nose  or  the  face  occasioned 
by  the  practice  of  intemperate  drinking.    'Rush. 

RU'JUEJV,n.     [L.]     (^«a«.)  The  paunch,  or  first 
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cavity  of  the  complex  stomach,  of  a  ruminant 
quadruped.  Brande. 

RU'MEX,n.  [L.]*  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  of 
many  species  ;  dotk.  Loudon. 

RUM-GtJMP'TIOyS  (rum-gum'shys),  a.  Sturdy  in 
opinion  ;  rougK  and  surly.    [Low,  Eng.]   Forby. 

RtJ'MI-NAL,  a.    Ruminant,     [ii.]  Smart. 

rO'MI-nAnt,  a.  [L.  rumino,  rummans,  to  chew 
the  cud  ;  Fr.  ruminant.']  Having  the  property 
of  chewing  the  cud.  Ray. 

Rtl'Ml-NANT,  71.  An  animal  that  chews  the  cud. 
jCQT  The  name  Ruminants  indicates  the  singular 
faculty  possessed  hy  these  animals  of  masticating  a 
second  time  their  food,  which  they  return  into  the 
mouth  after  a  previous  deglutition  —  a  power  which 
is  the  result  of  the  structure  of  their  stomachs,  four  of 
which  they  always  have.  Of  these  stomachs,  the 
three  first  are  so  disposed  that  the  aliment  can  enter 
at  the  will  of  the  animal  into  any  one  of  the  three, 
because  the  cesophagus  terminates  at  the  point  of 
communication.  The  fourth  stomach  is  the  true  or- 
gan of  digestion,  analogous  to  the  simple  stomach  of 
ordinary  animals.     Cuvier.    Eng.  Cyc, 

RU-MI-jyJj^'Tl-4,^  n.  pi.  (Zool)  An  order  of 
mammiferous  animals  ;  ruminants.  Cuviei\ 

rO'MI-NANT-LY,  ad.    By  chewing.  Wright. 

RtT'MI-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  rumino^  ruminatum,  to 
chew  the  cud ;  rumen^  the  throat ;  It.  ruminare ; 
Sp.  ruminar ;    Fr.  'i^uminer.']     \i.  kuminated  ; 

piy.  RUMINATING,  RUMINATED.] 

1.  To  chew  the  cud,  as  an  animal. 

On  the  grassy  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie.  Thomson, 

2.  To  muse  ;  to  ponder ;  to  meditate  ;  to  think. 

Of  ancient  prudence  here  he  ruminates.  Waller. 

RlJ'M  J-NATE,  V.  a.  1.  To  chew  over  again.  Johnson. 

2.  To   muse   on ;  to  meditate  over  and  over 

again  ;  to  think  about;  to  reflect  upon.      Shak. 

RtJ'iMI-NAT-5D,  a.  {Bot.)  Applied  to  the  albu- 
men of  seeds  which  is  perforated  in  every  di- 
rection by  dry  cellular  tissue.  Lindley. 

rO-MI-NA'TTON,  n.  [L.  ruminatio,  a  thinking 
over  ;  It.  ruminazione  ;  Fr.  ?'umination.'\ 

1.  The  iict  of  ruminating.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  function  peculiar  to  ruminating  animals, 
by  which  they  chew  a  second  time  the  food  they 
have  swallowed.  Dunglison. 

3.  Act  of  musing;  meditation;  reflection. 

In  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me.  Skak. 

rC'MJ-NA-TOR,  n.  One  who  ruminates  or  medi- 
tates; a  thinker.  Sherwood. 

RO'lVliNS^H,  n.  The  language  spoken  by  a  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grisons.  It  is  an  ancient 
Italian  dialect,  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
from  the  .language  of  the  Etruscans.       P.  Cyc. 

Rt5"M'MAG-E  (rum'm^j),  V.  a.  [L.  rimor,  to  ex- 
plore ;  Ger.  raumeii,  to  clear  away.  Johfison.  — 
Perhaps  from  A.  S.  rum  ;  Ger.  raum,  room. 
Todd.  —  Originally  a  sea  term,  signifying  "to 
remove  goods  or  luggage  out  of  a  ship's  hold  in 
order  to  their  being  handsomely  stowed  and 
-placed." Phillips.  —  Fr.  remuagey  a  moving,  from 
remuer^  to  move,  to  stir.]  [i.  rummaged  ;  pp. 
RUMMAGING,  RUMMAGED.]  To  scarch  among 
many  things  by  turning  them  over;  to  search; 
to  examine  ;  to  explore  ;  to  ransack-  *'  He  .  .  . 
rummageth  all  his  closets  and  trunks."    Hoioell 

RUM'MA^E,  V.  n.  To  make  a  search  by  turning 
things  over;  to  look  among  things  carefully. 

1  have  often  rummaged  for  old  books  in  Little-Britain  and 
Duck-lane.  Swift. 

R&M'MA^E,  n.  [Fr.  remuage^  the  act  of  moving 
or  stirring.]  The  act  of  one  who  rummages  ;  a 
search.  Dryden. 

RUM'MA-^PR,  ft.   One  who  rummages,  HacMuyt. 

RUM'MA^E-SALE,  n.  A  clearance  sale  of  un- 
claimed goods  at  the  docks,  or  of  odds  and  ends 
left  in  a  warehouse.  Simmonds. 

RtJM'MA-^ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  rumma- 
ges ;  rummage.  HacJduyt. 

f  RUM'MpR,  n.  [Dut.  roemer^  a  wine  glass.]  A 
glass  drinking  vessel.  Simmonds. 

R^M'N^Y  (-ne),  71.  A  sort  of  Spanish  wine.  i\^a7'e5. 

Rt!j'MOR,  n.  [L.  rumor,  common  talk ;  It.  ro- 
mor'e  ;  Sp.  rumor;  Fr.  rumeur.] 

1.  Flying  or  popular  report ;  current  hearsay ; 
bruit ;  fame  ;  talk. 

Rumor  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures.  Shak. 


2.  Repute;  reputation;  celebrity. 

Great  is  tlie  i'umor  of  this  dreadful  knight.  Shak. 

Ri&'MOR,  V.  a.  [i.  RUMORED ;  pp.  rumoring, 
RUMORED.]  To  spread  by  rumor;  to  report 
abroad  ;  to  circulate ;  to  bruit. 

All  abroad  was  rumoriid  that  this  day 

Sameon  should  be  brought  fbrth.  Milton. 

RtJ'MOR-^R,  ?t.   One  who  rumors;  repovtev.  Shak. 
tRtJ''MQR-OUS,  a.    Famous;  notorious.       Bale. 

RUMP,  n.  [Dut.  rom^;  Ger.  rumpf;  "Da.!!,  rinnpe.] 

1.  The  end  of  the  back-bone  of  beasts,  and 
(in  contempt)  of  human  beings ;  the  stern.  Prior. 

2.  The  buttocks.  Hudibras. 

3.  The  Rump  Parliament.  Swift. 

It  was  agreed  that,  burying  former  enmities  in  oblivion, 
all  eflbrts  should  be  made  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Rump  —  so 
they  called  the  ParUament,  in  allusion  to  that  part  of  the  an- 
imal body.  Ilame. 

Rump  Parliament,  an  epithet  given,  in  derision,  to  a 
remnant  of  the  EnKlish  Long  Parliament,  which,  after 
tlie  resignation  of  Richard  Cromwell,  was  called  by 
a  council  of  officers,  and  assembled  in  IG59.     Brande. 

fRtJMP'jpR,  K.  One  who  favored,  orwho  was  a 
member  of,  the  Rump  Parliament.       A.  Wood. 

RtJMP'-FED,  u..  Fat-bottomed;  fed  or  fattened 
in  the  rump.  Shak.     Nares. 

RUM'PLE  (rum'pl),n.  [A^S-hrymj^elle.']  A  puck- 
er; a  wrinkle  ;  a  crumple  ;  a  rimple.     Dryden. 

RIJM'PLE,  V,  a.  [Dut.  rompeUn,  to  rumple.]  [/. 
RUMPLED  ;  pp.  RUMPLING,  RUMPLED.]  To  dis- 
order by  rumples ;  to  crush  together  out  of 
shape  ;  to  wrinkle.  "To  rwm^fc  laces."    Milton. 

RUMP'L^SS,  (6.     Having  no  rump.         Lawrence. 

RtJMP'-STEAK  (rump'stak),  n.  A  slice  of  beef 
cut  from  the  thigh.  Simmonds. 

RUM'Pys,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  ?'ompue,  a  rout. 

Jamieson.'}  A  riot;  a  quarrel;    confusion;  a 

great  noise ;  an  uproar  ;  a  disturbance ;  a  row. 

[Vulgar.]  R.  B.  Sheridan.    Brockett. 

RUM'-SWrZ-ZLE  (-zl),  n.  A  water-proof  fabric 
made  in  Dublin  from  undyed  wool.    Simmonds. 

RtJNjiJ.  n.  [M.  Goth.  rinnan\  A.  S.  rennan\  Frs. 
rena  ;  Dut.  rennen  ;  Ger.  rennen,  rinnen  ;  Sw. 
rcinna  \  'Do.Ti.  rende  \  Icel.renna.  —  'L.ruo.']     \i. 

ran;  pp.   RUNNING,   RUN.] 

1.  To  move  on  the  ground  with  the  legs  in 
such  a  manner  that  both  feet  at  every  step  are 
off  the  ground  at  the  same  time,  or  to  move  on 
the  ground  with  the  swiftest  action  of  the  legs, 
as  distinguished  from  walking,  &c. ;  to  pass 
with  quick  pace  ;  to  move  swiftly ;  to  move  in 
a  hurry ;  to  make  haste  ;  to  race. 

Then  arose  Peter  and  ran  unto  the  sepulchre.  Luke  xxiv.  12. 

2.  To  use  the  legs  in  motion  ;  to  go.  "Till 
young  children  can  run  about."  Locke. 

3.  To  pass  or  move  quickly ;  to  make  prog- 
ress ;  to  proceed;  to  glide. 

The  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground,  Ex.  ix.  23, 

And  a  low  murmur  runft  along  the  field.  Rope. 

4.  To  rush  violently  ;  to  fall  suddenly. 

Those  shoals  of  life  which  are  concealed,  to  keep  the  un- 
wary from  running  upon  them.  Addison, 

5.  To  take  a  course  at  sea, 

7?i'W)?i77i7 under  a  certain  islanrl,  which  is  called  Clauda,  we 
had  much  work  to  come  by  the  boat.  Acts  xxvii,  10. 

6.  To  contend  in  a  race  ;  as,  "  To  run  for  the 
prize  of  a  silver  cup."  Swift. 

7.  To  flee;  to  escape;  not  to  stand  ;  —  often 
followed  by  aicay.. 

Your  child  shrieks  and  runs  away  at  a  frog.  Locke. 

8.  To  go  away  by  stealth  ;  to  steal  away. 

My  conscience  will  serve  me  to  i-un  from  this  Jew.  my 
master,  Shak. 

9.  To  flow,  as  a  liquid;  to  stream;  to  have  a 
current ;  not  to  stagnate. 

Sec  daisies  open,  rivers  rim.  Parnell. 

10.  To  emit  or  let  flow  any  liquid. 

And  Tliebes  ran  red  with  her  own  natives'  blood,      Dryden. 

11.  To  be  liquid;  to  be  fluid. 

Unfix  her  frosts,  and  tell  them  how  to  nm.         Addison. 

12.  To  be  fusible  ;  to  melt ;  to  fuse. 

This  iron  heart,  which  no  impression  took 

From  wars,  melts  down  and  runs,  if  she  but  look,  Dryden. 

Having  noi  through  so  much  public  business.         Temple. 

13.  To  flow  as  periods  or  metre  ;  to  have  a 
cadence.    "The  lines  run  smoothly."  Johnson. 

14.  To  go  away;  to  vanish;  to  pass. 

As  fast  ns  our  time  runs,  wc  should  be  glad,  in  most  parts 
of  our  Ufb,  that  it  ran  much  faster.  Addi.''on. 


15.  To  have  a  course  ;  to  go  on. 

Hod  the  present  war  run  against  us.  Addison. 

16.  To  pass  in  thought  or  speech. 

Itaw  and  injudicious  writera  propose  one  thing  for  their 
subject,  and  run  off  to  another,  -  Felton. 

17.  To  be  mentioned  cursorily;  to  proceed. 

The  whole  runs  on,  short,  like  articles  in  an  account. 

Arlniihnot. 

18.  To  have  a  continual  tenor  of  any  kind. 

Discourses  ran  thus  among  the  clearest  observers,  Walton. 

19.  To  be  continually  busied  ;  to  dwell. 

And  all  on  Lausus  ran  his  restless  thought.        Dr^jden. 

20.  To  be  popularly  known  ;  to  continue. 

Men  gave  them  their  own  names,  by  which  they  run  a 
great  while  in  Home.  Temple. 

21.  To  have  reception,  success,  or  currency  ; 
to  circulate.  "The  pamphlet  ran  much  among 
the  lower  people."  Johnson. 

22.  To  go  on  by  succession  ;  to  be  kept  up. 

She  saw.  with  joy,  the  line  immortal  run. 

Each  sire  impressed  and  glaring  in  his  son.  Rope. 

23.  To  pass  into  some  change  ;  to  become. 

To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted,  Addinon. 

24.  To  be  in  force;  to  have  influence. 

The  knowledge  of  the  process  that  r^inncih  against  him. 

Bacon. 

25.  To  be  generally  received  ;  to  be  current. 

Neither  was  he  ignorant  what  report  ran  of  himself. 

Kiiolles. 

26.  To  be  carried  on  in  any  manner. 

Concessions  that  i-un  as  high  ae  any  the  most  charitable 
Protestants  make.  Atterbury. 

27.  To  have  a  track  or  course ;  to  extend. 

Those  parts  of  the  mines  where  metalline  veins  run.   Boyle. 

28.  To  tend  ;  to  incline  ;  to  make  transition. 

A  man's  nature  n«7S  either  to  herbs  or  weeds;  therefore  let 
him  seasonably  water  the  one  and  destroy  the  other.  Bacon. 

29.  To  discharge  pus  or  other  matter. 

Whether  his  flesh  run  with  his  issue.  Lev.  xv.  3. 

30.  To  gallop  at  the  top  of  the  speed,  as  a 
horse.  Wilkes. 

31.  {Law.)  To  operate  ;  to  take  efl"ect : : — to 
pass;  to  follow;  to  go  with;  to  accompany. 

A  statute  of  limitation  is  said  to  run  against  a  claim,  to 
commence  running,  to  continue  to  run,  &c.  BwHll. 

A  covenant  is  said  to  run  with  land  where  it  is  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  estate,  and  passes  with  it,  Buiinll. 

To  let  run,  (JVawt.)  to  make  loose,  as  a  rope;  to 
slacken  ;  to  loosen  ;  to  let  f^o.  Mar.  Diet. —  To  run 
after,  to  follow: — to  search  for;  to  endeavor  at, 
though  out  of  the  way.  "  The  mind,  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  new  notion,  runs  after  similes,  to  make 
it  the  clearer  to  itself."  LocJce. — To  run  amuck.  See 
Amuck. — To  run  away,  to  flee. — Torun  in  debt,  to 
contract  a  debt  or  debts. — t  To  run  in  trust,  to  get 
trusted;  to  run  in  debt.  Swift. — To  run  in  with,  to 
close  ;  to  comply.  "  Ramus  run  in  with  the  first  re- 
formers of  learning."  Baker. —  To  run  on,  to  he  con- 
tinued ;  as,  '*  Hi.s  account  ran  on.^^  To  continue  the 
same  course.  "  Running  on  with  vain  prolixity." 
Drayton.  —  {Printinfr.)  To  let  the  type  be  set  on  the 
same  line,  without  making  a  paragraph. — To  run 
over,  to  he  so  full  as  to  overflow.  "  His  mouth  runs 
o^er.^'  Dryden.  To  he  so  much  as  to  overflow.  "  Milk 
while  it  boils,  or  wine  while  it  works,  runs  over  tlie 
vessels  they  are  in."  Dighy.  To  recount  cursorily. 
"  1  shall  not  run  over  all  the  particulars."  Locke.  To 
consider  cursorily  ;  as,  "To  run  over  the  politics  of 
the  day."  Mddison.  To  run  through.  "  Should  a  man 
run  015C?- the  whole  circle  of  earthly  pleasures."  South. 
—  To  run  out,  to  be  at  an  end.  "  When  a  lease  had 
run  oMt."  Swiff.  To  spread  exuberantly.  "  The  zeal 
of  love  rnins  out  into  suckers  like  a  fruitful  tree."  Bp, 
Taylor.  To  expatiate.  "  To  run  out  into  beautiful 
digressions."  Addison.  To  be  wasted  or  exhausted. 
The  estate  runs  out,  and  mortgages  are  made.  Ihyden. 
To  grow  poor  by  expense  disproportionate  to  income. 


From  growing  riches,  with  good  cheer, 
To  running  out  by  starving  here. 


Swift. 


—  To  run  riot,  to  go  to  excess. — To  run  together,  to 
unite  or  mingle,  as  metals  fused  in  the  same  vessel :  — 
{Mining.)  to  fall  in,  as  the  walls  of  a  lode,  so  as  to 
render  the  shafts  and  levels  impassable.  .Bnsted. — 
To  run  up,  to  rise  ;  to  increase  ;  to  grow. 

RUN,  V.  a.     1.  To  pierce  ;  to  stab.    "  He  was  run 
through  the  body."  Spectator. 

2.  To  cause  to  go;  to  force;  to  drive;  to 
uro-e.    "This  will  rzm  us  into  particulars."  Locke. 

Accustomed  to  retired  speculations,  they  run  natural  phi- 
losophy into  metaphysical  notions.  Locke. 

And  falling  into  a  place  where  two  seas  met,  they  ran  the 
ship  aground,  ^lc(3  xxvii,  41. 

3.  To  make  liquid  ;  to  melt ;  to  fuse. 

The  purest  gold  must  be  run  and  washed.  Feltoru 

4.  To  pouj-  forth  in  a  stream ;  to  discharge. 
"Whicb,  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts, 

Did  run  pure  blood.  $Jiak. 

5.  To  incur  ;  to  fall  into  ;  to  venture. 

Consider  the  hazard  I  have  run  to  see  you  here,      Dryden. 
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6.  To  import  or  to  export  without  paying 
duty ;  to  smuggle. 

Heavy  impositions  are  a  strong   temptatiou  of  running 
.  good8.  Sw^t. 

7.  To  prosecute  in  thought ;  to  bear  in  con- 
templation ;  to  trace  by  reflection. 

The  world  hath  not  stood  so  long  but  we  can  still  iim  it  up 
to  artless  ages  when  mortala  lived  by  plain  nature.       Jiumet. 

8.  To  put  with  force  ;  to  push ;  to  thrust. 

Some  English  speakers  run  their  hands  into  their  pockets, 
others  look  with  attention  on  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  Addison. 

9.  To  maintain  on  a  course  or  track  ;  as, 
"  To  rim  a  stage-coach,  a  railway  train,  a  pack- 
et, &c." 

10.  To  cause  to  go  or  pass.  Wright, 

11.  To  shape,  form,  or  make  in  a  mould ;  to 
found ;  to  cast.  ■  Wright. 

To  run  do2cn,  to  chase  to  weariness.  "They  ran 
down  tlie  stajr,  and  the  ass  divided  the  prey  very  hon- 
estly." L^Estrange.  To  crush  j  to  overbear.  "  And 
by  the  fate  of  war  mn  down.^^  Hudibras.  To  decry  ; 
to  disparage.  "  They  agreed  in  running'  down  the 
reputation  of  that  [Christianity]  "  Atterhary.  (JVaut.) 
To  cause  to  sink  ;  as,  "To  run  down  a  vessel."  — 
To  run  down  a  coast,  (JVaut.)  to  sail  along  by  it. — 
To  run  against,  to  encounter.  — To  run  away  with,  to 
carry  off:  —  to  hurry  without  deliberation.  "  Thoughts 
will  run  away  with  a  man  in  pursuit  of  those  ideas." 
Locke.  —  To  run  out  a  warp,  (JVaiit.)  to  carry  tlie  end 
of  a  hawser  out  from  a  ship  in  a  boat,  and  fasten 
to  some  distant  place.  Mar.  Vict. — To  run  hard,  to 
ridicule;  to  decry:  —  to  press,  as  with  a  claim.  —  To 
run  out,  to  waste  ;  to  exhaust :  —  to  extend  ;  to  pro- 
long. "  1  have  run  my  paper  out  to  its  usual  length." 
Addison.  —  To  run  up,  to  increase;  to  enlarge  by  ad- 
ditions; as,  "ToriiTi  up  an  account." — To  run 
tJirough,  to  expend  ;  to  waste. 

RUN,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  runs  a  race. 

2.  Course;  motion;  flow;  passage.  "Where- 
by the  run  of  humors  is  stayed."  Bacon. 

3.  Regular  flow;  cadence.  "Any  ran  of 
verse  to  please  the  ear."  Brootne. 

4.  Continued  course ;  customary  process ; 
as,  "  The  rim  of  business." 

5.  That  which  passes  under  observation  as 
usual  or  most  general ;  generality.  Sioift. 

In  the  common  run  of  mankind,  for  one  that  is  wise  and 
good  you  find  ten  of  a  contrary  character.  Addison. 

6.  Way  ;  will ;  uncontrolled  course. 

Our  family  must  have  their  run.  Arbuthnot. 

7.  Long  reception  ;  continued  success. 

It  is  impossible  for  detached  papers  to  have  a  general  run, 
or  long  continuance,  if  not  diversilied  with  humor.  Addison. 

8.  Popiilar  censure ;  clamor. 

You  cannot  but  have  observed,  what  a  violent  run  there  is 
among  . . .  weak  people  against  university  education.    Swift. 

9.  General  and  urgent  application  or  press- 
ure ;  as,  "  A  run  upon  a  bank."         Warburton. 

10.  A  range  or  extent  of  ground  for  feeding 
cattle  in  the  colonies.  Simmonds. 

11.  A  small  stream  of  running  water.    Nares. 

12.  (Naut.)  The  aftmost  part  of  a  ship's  bot- 
tom, where  it  grows  narrow  as  the  floor  ap- 
proaches the  stern-post :  —  course  of  a  ship,  or 
the  distance  she  has  sailed  in  a  certain  time :  — 
the  agreement  made  with  the  master  or  owner 
of  a  vessel  to  work  a  single  passage.  Mar.  Diet. 

13.  {Mils.)  A  rapid  ornamental  phrase  or  fig- 
ure ;  a  roulade.  Dwight. 

A  run  of  stones,  a  pair  of  millBtones.  Bartlett. — 
Run  of  a  lode,  (Mining.)  the  direction  or  course  of  a 
lode.  Ansted. '3t  or  in  the  long  run,  in  the  final  re- 
sult ;  in  the  end  ;  after  all ;  finally.  "■  Hath  falsehood 
proved,  at  the  long  run,  more  for  the  advancement  of 
his  estate  than  truth  ?  "    Tdiotson. 

fRUN'A-GATE,  n.      [Fr.  renegat.']     A  fugitive; 

an  apostate  ;  a  renegade.  Shak. 

RUN'A-WAY  (runV-wa),  n.  [Eng.  run  and  away.] 

One"  who  flies  from  danger  ;  one  who  departs  by 

stealth  ;  a  deserter  ;  a  fugitive.  Shak,. 

f  KUN-CA'TION,  n.    [L.  runco,  runcatiis,  to  weed 

oiit.]  The  act  of  clearing  away  weeds.  Evelyn. 
rCtN'CI-NATE,   a.       (Bot.)    Noting  lyre-shaped 

leaves,  a*s  those  of  the  dandelion,  with  sharp 

lobes  pointing  towards  the  base.  Gray. 

RUN-Cr-NA'TO-DEN'TATE,    a.      (Bot.)    Noting 

leaves  which  are  runcinate  and  toothed.  Loudon. 


-  a  runlet. 


Wright. 


RCN'DJglL,  n.    A  circle 

RUN'DLE,  n.    [From  round,  or  rtmdiet.'] 

1.  A  little  round ;  a  step  of  a  ladder.     Buppa. 

2.  Something  put  round  an  axis  ;  the  wheel 
of  a  peritrochiuni ;  a  circle.  Roget. 


The  third  mechanical  faculty,  styled  axis  in  peritrocJiio, 
consists  of  an  axis  or  cylinder,  having  a  rundle  about  it. 

Hilkjns. 

RUND'L^T,  71.  [From  round,  or  roundlet.]  A  small 
cask,  containing  an  undefined  quantity,  usually 
about  14^  gallons  ;  — written  also  runlet.  Bacon. 

rO'NJPR,  n.  A  bard  or  learned  man  among  the 
ancient  Goths.  Wnght. 

RtJNE§,  n.  pi.  [Ger.  runen ;  Dan.  runer ;  Sw. 
runa ;  Icel.  runar.']  The  Runic  characters  or 
letters. 

Tlie  runen  were  for  long  periods  of  time  in  use  upon  ma- 
terials more  lastiug  than  any  others  employed  to  the  same 
purpose.  [Varioii. 

RUNG,  i.  &  p.  from  7'ing.    See  Ring. 

RUNG,  n.  1.  [Gael.  ^  Ir.  rong,  a  spar.]  A  spar  ; 
a  round  or  step  of  a  ladder:  —  a  coarse,  heavy 
staff.  [North  of  Eng.]  Bp.  Andrews.  JaTuieson. 
2.  [Su.  Goth,  rong,  rang;  Icel.  raung.  —  Fr. 
varangues.  Jamieson.']  {Naut.)  One  of  the 
timbers  in  a  ship,  which  constitute  her  floor, 
and  are  bolted  to  the  keel.  Nicholson. 

RUNG'-HEAD^,  n.  {Naut.)  The  upper  ends  of 
the  floor  timbers  of  a  ship.  Simmo7ids. 

RtJ'NIC,  a.  [M.  Goth,  j-wna,  a'  mystery ;  A.  S. 
run,  a  magical  character,  a  mystery.]  Relating 
to  the  Goths,  Scandinavians,  and  other  nations 
of  ancient  Europe,  or  to  their  language.  "  Ru- 
?iic  letters."  Temple. 

Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

In  a  sort  of  Jiunic  rhyme.  £.  A.  Foe. 

Runic  wands,  willow  wands  inscribed  with  myste- 
rious characters,  and  used  by  heathen  tribes  of  the 
north  of  Europe  in  the  performance  of  magic  cere- 
monies. Ency.  Amer. 

Rfj'N|C,  n.  The  language  of  the  Goths,  Scandi- 
navians, and  other  ancient  northern  nations. 

RtJ'NIC-KNOT,  n.  (Arch.)  A  twisted  ornament 
common  on  buildings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Danish  era.  Britto7i. 

RUN'LJpT,  n.  1.  A  small  cask  ;  a  rundlet.  Johnson. 
2.  A  little  run  or  stream  of  water.         Butler. 

RUN'— MAN,  n.  (Naut.)  A  runaway  or  deserter 
from  a  ship  of  war.  Crabb. 

RUN'N^jL,  n.   A  rivulet ;  a  runlet,   [r.]    Fairfax. 

RUN'NJjlR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  runs; 

a  racer.  Shak. 

2.  One  sent  on  an  errand  ;  a  mfessenger. 

3.  The  upper  stone  of  a  mill.  Mortimer. 

4.  A  species  of  bird.  Ai7isworth. 

5.  One  of  the  timbers  on  which  a  sleigh  or 
sledge  slides.  Wright. 

6.  (Bot.)  A  prostrate  filiform  stem  forming  at 
its  extremity  roots  and  a  young  plant,  as  in 
the  strawberry.  Lindleij. 

7.  (Naut.)  A  rope  rove  through  a  single 
block,  —  increasing  the  power  of  a  tackle.  Da7ia. 

RUN'N^T,  n.  [A.  S.  geru7i7ien,  coagulated;  Dut. 
7-unne7i,  to  curdle.]      [Written  also  ren7iet,'\ 

1.  The  prepared  inner  membrane  of  a  calf's 
stomach,  or  the  liquor  made  by  steeping  it  in 
water,  which  has  the  property  of  coagulating 
the  albumen  of  milk,  and  converting  it  into 
curd  and  whey.  B7-ande.     Smart. 

2.  The  concreted  milk  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  sucking  quadrupeds  which  as  yet  have  re- 
ceived no  other  nourishment  than  their  mother's 
milk.  Ency.  Brit. 

RUN'NING, p.  o.     1.  That  runs;  moving  s\viftly. 

2.  Kept  for  the  race  ;  racing.  Law. 

3.  Having  a  current ;  flowing,  as  water. 

4.  Passing  or  occurring  continuously,  or 
without  interruption ;  as,  "  Five  days  rtwmm^r." 

5.  Discharging  pus  ;  as,  "  A  running  sore." 

RUN'N|NG,  II.  1.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
runs. 

2.  The  discharge  of  a  wound  or  sore.  Joh7ison. 

Running  of  goods,  a  clandestine  landing  of  goods 

without  paying  the  legal  customs  or  duties.     Wright. 

RUN'NING-DAY^,  n.  {Naut.)  A  term  used  in 
charters  for  consecutive  days  occupied  on  a 
voyage,  &c.,  including  Sundays,  and  not  being 
therefore  limited  to  working  days.      Simmonds. 

RUN'NING-FIght,  71.  A  fight  kept  up  while  one 
party  flees  and  the  other  pursues.  Crabb. 

RUN'NING-FIRE,  n.  (Mil.)  A  rapid  succession 
of  firing.  Stocqueler. 


RUN'NING-RIg'GJNG,    n.      (NautJ)    The    ropes 

that  reeve  through  blocks,  and  are  pulled  and 
hauled,  such  as  braces,  halyards,  &c. ;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  the  standing-rigging,  the  ends 
of  which  are  securely  seized,  as  stays,  shrouds, 
&c.  Dana. 

RUN'NING-THRUSH,  tt.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of 
horses.  Ency.  Brit. 

RIJN'NING-TI'TLE,  n.  (Printing.)  The  title  of 
a  book,  written  or  printed  on  the  upper  margin 
of  each  page.  Simmonds. 

RUNN'ION  (riin'yun),  n.    A  paltry,  scurvy  wretch  ; 

—  written  also  ronton,  and  ronyon.        Joh7iso7i. 

RUNT,  71.  [Dut.  rund,  rind,  a  bullock,  an  ox,  a 
cow ;  Ger.  ri7id,  a  bullock,  a  cow.] 

1.  A  small  or  stunted  animal,  or  one  below 
the  natural  growth  of  its  kind.  Walton. 

JS^  Runt  is  a  name  given  to  a  small  kind  of  black 
cattle  brought  from  Wales  and  Scotland.  It  is  also  a 
term  applied  to  the  weak  and  stunted  pigs  of  a  litter  j 
also  to  several  species  of  pigeon.  Farm.  Ency. — Runt 
is  a  jocular  designation  for  a  person  of  strong  though 
low  stature.    Brockett.  —  A  dwarf.    Wright. 

2.  The  dead  stump  of  a  tree  :  —  the  stem  of  a 
plant.     [Local,  England.]  W7ight. 

3.  An  old  woman.     [Scotland.]        Jamieson. 

RU-PEE',  n.  A  coin  and  money  of  account  in 
British  India. 

>Q®=  The  gold  rupee  of  Bombay  and  Madras  is  equal 
to  about  29s.  9d.  ($7).  The  silver  sicca  rupee,  coined 
by  the  East  India  Company  at  Calcutta  is  equal  to 
about  2s.  ($0.48).  McCulloch.  —  The  value  of  the 
sicca  rupee  of  Bengal,  or  of  Bombay,  as  fixed  by  law 
in  the  collection  of  duties  in  the  custom-houses  of  the 
U.  S.,  is  $0.50,  and  that  of  the  i-upee  of  British  India 
is  $0,444.     Greenleaf. 

Lac  of  rupees.    See  Lac. 

rO'P^RT'S-DROPS,  n.pl.  A  sort  of  glass  drops, 
having  a  long  tail,  remarkable  for  the  phenome- 
non which  they  exhibit  of  flying  into  atoms 
when  their  surface  is  scratched,  or  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  broken  off";  Prince  Rupert's  drops; 

—  so  called  because  they  were  first  brought  to 
England  by  Prince  Rupert,  a  German  prince, 
and  grandson  of  James  I.  Lib.  of  UsefulKnowl. 

RUP'TIpN,  n.  [L.  iiiptio,  a  breaking.]  Abroach; 
a  rupture  ;  disruption.  Wiseman. 

fRUPT'U-A-RY,  n.  [Fr.  roturier,  a  plebeian.] 
One  of  the  common  people;  a  plebeian. 

Tlie  exclusion  of  the  French  rujjtuaries  (^roturiers,  for  his- 
tory must  find  a  word  for  this  class,  when  it  flpeaka  of  other 
nations)  from  the  order  of  nobility.  Chencvix. 

RUPT'URE  (rupt'yur,  24),  71.  [It.  rottura  ;  Sp.  ro- 
tura ;  Fr.  ruptu7'e.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  breaking,  or  the  state  of  being 
broken;  fracture;  disruption;  a  breach;  a  burst. 

2.  A  breach  of  peace  ;  open  hostility. 

When  the  parties  tliat  divide  the  commonwealth  come  to 
a  myiure,  it  seems  every  man's  duty  to  ehoose  a  side.    Swift. 

3.  (Med.)  A  preternatural  protrusion  of  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen  ;  hernia.  Sharp. 

RUPT'URE  (rupt'yur),  v.  a.  [i.  RUPTURED ;  pp. 
KUPTURING,  RUPTURED.]     To  break  ;  to  burst. 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  if  rupturad,  ab- 
sorb the  extravasated  blood.  Sharp. 

RUPT'URE,  -v.  71.     To  suffer  disruption.   Johnson. 

RUPT'URE-WORT  (-vvurt),n.  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Herniai-ia.  Loudon. 

RUPT'UR-ING.  n.     1.  Act  of  one  who  ruptures. 
2._  {Bot.)  The  spontaneous  contraction  of  a 
portion  of  the  pericarp,  by  which  its  texture  is 
broken  through.  Lindley. 

RtJ'RAL,  a.  [L.  ruralis,  belonging  to  the  coun- 
try, from  rus,  the  country  ;  It.  rurale  ;  Fr.  7"ii~ 
ral.']  Relating  to,  existing  in,  or  befitting  the 
country;  pastoral;  rustic;  country. 

The  statesman,  lawyer,  man  of  trade, 

Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade.  Cowpcr. 

Rural  dean,  an  ecclesiastic  (generally  a  beneficed 
clergyman)  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  superintend  a 

certain  district  in  his  diocese.  Eden Rural  deanery^ 

the  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  rural  dean  ;  a  subdivis- 
ion of  an  archdeaconrJ^  P.  Cyc.~— Rural  economy, 
the  general  management  of  territorial  property,  either 
by  the  proprietor  or  his  agent.    Brande. 

Syn,  —  Rural  is  used  in  a  good  sense ;  ntstic,  com- 
monly in  a  bad  or  indifferent  sense.  Rural  is  applied 
to  things  ;  rustic,  commonly  to  persons,  or  to  what  is 
personal,  and  implies  a  want  of  culture  or  polish. 
Rural  life,  scenery,  habitation  ;  rustic  manners,  per- 
son, or  cottage: — pastoral  poetvy. 
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Rt^'RAL-IST,  n.     One  who  leads  a  rural  life,  [r.] 
"Our  Egyptian  ruralists."  Coventry. 

RV-RAl'I-TY,  n.     Ruralness.     [r.] 

RtJ'RAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  rural  manner. 

RtT'RAL-NESS,  7fc.  Quality  of  being  rural.  Bailey. 

t  RU-RlCO-Lt'ST,  n.  [L.  riiHcola,  a  husbandman.] 
An  inhabitant  of  the  country.  " 


fRU-RIQt'^-NOUS,  a.  [L.  ruSf  the  country,  and 
gigno,  to  be  born.]    Born  in  the  country.  Bailey. 

RU'^E  {ruz)  J  n.  [Fr.]  Artifice;  stratagem;  ma- 
noeuvre; trick;  fraud;  deceit;  deception.  Ray. 

RUSE  DE  OUERRE  (riiz'de-gir')-  [Fr.]  A  trick 
of  war  ;  a  stratagem.  Ed.  Rev. 

RUSH,  n.  [M.  Goth,  raus,  a  reed ;  A.  S,  rics, 
rise,  a  rush ;  Bret.  raoz.  — L.  ruscuni,  butcher's 
broom.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  many  species,  of  the  ge- 
nus Juneiis,  having  a  long  stem  or  stalk,  and 
growing  plentifully  in  wet  places.  Loudon. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  worthless.  "  I 
value  it  not  a  rush."  King  Charles. 

j^^  The  Juncus  effasus,  soft  rush,  and  the  Juncus 
confflomeratus,  common  rush,  are  used  for  plaiting 
into  mats,  chair-bottoms,  and  for  making  small  bas- 
kets.    Tomlinson. 

XS^  Rushes  were  formerly  used  on  the  floors  of 
churches  and  of  dwelling-houses  for  carpets.  Bi-itton. 

Dutch  rush,  a  plant  aboundinjr  in  silica,  imported 
into  England  from  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  polish- 
ing wood  and  metal ;  Eguisetum  hyemale.  Archer. 

RUSH,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  hreosauy  reosan,  to  rush  ;  Dut. 
ruischen,  to  murmur ;  Ger.  rausehen,  to  rush.] 

\i.  RUSHED  ;  pp.  RUSHING,  RUSHED,] 

1.  To  move  with  violence  or  tumultuous  ra- 
pidity ;  to  push  on  ;  to  press  on. 

Armies  rush  to  battle  in  the  clouda.  Milton. 

2.  To  enter  with  undue  eagerness  ;  to  hurry. 

Never  think  it  to  be  the  part  of  religion  to  rush  into  the 
office  of  princes  or  ministers.  Sprat. 

f  RUSfL  V.  a.     To  push  forward  with  violence. 

We  shall .  . .  rush  them  into  infinite  perils. 

Whole  Duty  of  Man, 

RUSH,  n.  Violent  course  ;  a  driving  forward. 
"  "With  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast."      Crashciio. 

RUSH'-BEAr-JNG,  n.  A  rural  festival  or  parish 
wake  held  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  a 
church,  when  the  parishi{)ner.s  brought  fresh 
rushes  to  strew  the  church.     L^^'Ug.]         Nares. 

RUSH'-BOT-TOMED,  tt.  Having  a  bottom  of 
rushes.  Irving. 

RUSH'-BUCK-L^IR,  n.  A  bullying  and  violent 
person.     "  Bragging  ritsh-bucklers.**  More. 

RUSH'-CAN-DLE,  n.  A  small,  blinking  taper, 
made  by  stripping  a  rush,  except  one  small 
strip  of  the  bark,  which  holds  the  pith  together, 
and  dipping  it  in  tallow.  Shak. 

RUSHED  (rusht),  a.     Abounding  with  rushes. 

Near  the  rushed  marge  of  Cherwell's  flood.        Warton. 

RUSH'gR,?i.  1.  One  who  rushes  forivard.  Whitlock. 

2.  One  who  formerly  strewed  rushes  on  the 

floor  at  dances.  B.  Jonson. 

RUSH'-GRAsS,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
gramineous  plants  of  the  genus  Vilfa.       Gray. 

RtJSH'l-NESS,n.  The  state  of  being  rushy.  Scott. 

RUSH'ING,  «.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
rushes  ;  any  commotion  or  violent  course. 

RUSH'-LIGHT,  n.  A  rush-candle,  or  the  light  of 
it ;  a  small  taper.  Tweddell. 

RUSH'— LIKE,  (6.     Resembling  a  rush;   weak, 
RUSH'-MAT,  n.  A  mat  composed  of  rushes.  Swift. 
RUSH '-RING,  n.     A  ring  made  of  rush.      Nares. 
And  I'll  marry  thee  "with  a  rush-r'mg.  D'Avenant. 

RUSH'Y,  a.     1.  Aboimding  with  rushes.     MiUon. 
2.  Made  of  rushes.  "  ^z*5/iy  lance."     Tickell. 

RUSH'Y— mTll§,  n.  pi.  A  sportive  imitation  of 
mills  made  by  the  shepherds  in  running  water, 
and  composed  of  rushes.  Browne.     Nares. 

RUSK,  n.    A  light,  hard  cake,  or  bread.      Smart. 

Rt/S  'Mj?,  n.  A  brown  and  light  iron  substance, 
with  half  as  much  quick-lime  steeped  in  water, 


of  which  the  Turkish  women  made  their  psilo- 
thron,  or  unguent,  for  removing  their  hair.  G/'ew. 

RUSS,  a.    Relating  to  Russia  ;  Russian.  Murray. 

RUSS,  n.     1.  A  native  of  Russia  ;  a  Russian. 
2.  The  language  of  the  Russians.         Smart. 

RUS'S^T,  a.  1.  A  red-gray  color,  derived  from 
the  mixture  of  the  three  primary  colors  in  equal 
strength,  but  in  unequal  proportions,  consisting 
of  two  parts  of  red  and  one  part  each  of  blue 
and  yellow.  Fairholt. 

The  mom  in  russet  mantle  clad.  Hhak. 

2.  Coarse  ;  homespun  ;  rustic. 

Henceforth  my  wooing  shall  be  expressed 

In  russet  yeas,  and  honest,  kersey  noes.  Shak. 

rCs'S^IT,  n.  1.  A  country  dress.  "A  fair  shep- 
herdess in  her  country  russet."  Dryden. 
2.  A  kind  of  apple  of  a  russet  color  and  rough 
skin;  —  written  also  russeting.         Farm.  Ency. 

RUS'S^T,  V.  a.    To  give  a  russet  color  to. 

TIic  blossom  blows;  the  summer  ray 

Russeis  the  plain.  Thomson. 

RUS'S^IT-TING,  n.  An  apple  or  a  pear  of  several 
varieties,  having  a  rough  skin,  and  commonly 
of  a  brownish,  rusty  color.  Johnson. 

RUS'S^T-TY,  a.  Of  arusset  or  rusty  color.  Johnson. 

RUS'SIA-LEATH-JpR,  n.  A  kind  of  leather  pre- 
pared in  Russia  by  tanning  the  skins  of  goats, 
sheep,  and  calves,  with  willow  bark,  then  dyeing 
them  of  a  reddish  color  with  red-saunders-wood, 
and  afterwards  impregnating  them,  with  empy- 
reumatic  oil  obtained  from  birch  bark.  Parnell. 
jft^  It  is  valuable  for  its  not  being  subject  to  mould 
when  kept  in  a  damp  situation,  and  for  its  being  re- 
pulsive to  insects.     Parnell. 

[|  RUSSIAN  (rush'^n  or  ru'sh^n)  [rii'sh^n,  P.  K.  ; 
rush'an,  Sni.;  ru'shan  or  riish'stn,  Ear7ishaw],  n. 

1.  A  native  of  Russia.  Clarke. 

2.  The  language  of  Russia.  P.  Cyc. 

II  RUS'SIAN,  or  RUS'SIAN,  «..  (Geog.)  Relating 
to  Russia.  Lyell. 

RUST,  n.  [A.  S.  ^  Dan.  rust ;  Dut.  roest ;  Ger.  <S|- 
Sw.  rost.'] 

1.  (Chem.)  The  reddish  substance  formed  on 
the  surface  of  iron  or  steel  when  exposed  to  air 
and  moisture,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron  :  —  a  term  applied  also  to  other 
metallic  oxides.  P.  Cyc.     Turner. 

.^=-In  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere  iron  undergoes 
no  change  ;  but,  when  moisture  is  likewise  present, 
its  oxidation,  or  rusting-,  is  rapid.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  change,  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  gener- 
ated ;  but  the  protoxide  gradually  passes  into  the 
hydrated  peroxide,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  evolved. 
Rust  of  iron  sometimes  contains  ammonia,  which  in- 
dicates that  the  oxidation  is  probably  accompanied  by 
the  decomposition  of  water.     Turner. 

2.  The  tarnished  or  corroded  surface  of  any 
metal,  Johnson. 

And  scour  his  armor  from  the  rvst  of  peace.         Dryden. 

3.  Loss  of  power  by  inactivity.  Johnson. 

4.  Matter  bred  by  corruption  or  degener- 
ation ;  any  thing  that  obscures  or  tarnishes. 

Let  her  see  thy  sacred  truths  free  from  all  i-ust  and  dross 
of  human  mixtures.  King  Charles. 

5.  Mildew  in  grain.  Simmonds. 
RUST,  V.  n.     [A.  S.  rustian,  to  rust.]  \i.  e-usted  ; 

pp.  RUSTING,  RUSTED.] 

1.  To  become  rusty  ;  to  gather  rust ;  to  have 
the  surface  tarnished  or  corroded. 

Let  his  armor  rust  until  this  day.  Sliak. 

2.  To  degenerate  in  idleness  ;  to  become  dull 
from  want  of  action  or  exertion. 

Must  I  rust  in  Egypt,  never,more 

Appear  in  arms,  and  be  the  chief  of  Greece?      Dryden. 

RTTST,  v.a.    1.  To  make  rusty  ;  to  cover  with  rust. 

Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  forthe  dew  will  riMfthcm.  Sl)cdc, 

2.  To  impair  by  time  or  inactivity.    Johnson. 

RUST'-EAT-EN,  a.     Corroded  by  rust.       Jarvis. 

RUST'FUL,  a.    Like  rust;  rusty.  Quarles. 

RUS'TJC,  a.     [L.  rusticus  ;  rus,  the  country ;  It. 

§  Sp.  rustieo  ;  Fr.  rustique.'] 

1.  Relating  to  the  country;  rural;  country. 
"  Our  rustic  revelry."  Shak. 

2.  Having  the  manners  of  those  who  live  in 
the  country  ;  countrified ;  plain  ;  unadorned ; 
simple  ;  unpolished ;  untaught ;  artless  ;  rough  ; 
rude ;  inelegant. 


And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
That  teacn  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 


Gray. 


Rustic  work,  (jSrch.)  a  mode  of  building  in  which 
the  faces  of  stones  employed  are  left  rough  ;  the  sides 
only,  where  tliey  are  intended  to  unite,  being  wrought 
smooth.  Britton. 

RUS'T|C,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  country;  a 
clown  ;  a  swain  ;  a  peasant ;  a  boor.  South. 

rCts'TI-CAL,  «..    Rustic  — See  Rustic. 

RUS'T{-CAL-Ly,  ad.     In  a  rustic  manner.    Shah. 

RUS'T{-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  rus- 
tical ;  rudeness  ;  coarseness.  Johnson. 

RUS'T{-CATE,  V.  a.  [i.  RUSTICATED  ;  pp.  rusti- 
cating, RUSTICATED.]  To  compel  to  dwell  in 
the  country; — especially  to  banish  into  the 
country  for  a  time  from  college.  Spectator. 

RUS'Ti-CATE,  V.  n.  [L.  rusticor,  to  live  in  the 
country  ;  It.  rvsticare.']  To  reside  in  the  coun- 
try. "  Having  rusticalcd  in  your  company. "Po^e. 

RUS-TJ-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  'iitsticatio,  country  life  ; 
Fr.  rustication.'] 

1.  The  act  of  rusticating,  or  the  state  of  being 
rusticated;  a  residence  in  the  country; — par- 
ticularly a  temporary  banishment  into  the  coun- 
try from  college  for  some  offence. 

It  seems  plain,  from  his  own  verses  to  Diodati,  that  Milton 
had  incurred  rustication — a  temporary  dismission  into  the 
country,  with  perhaps  the  loss  of  a  term.  Johnson. 

2.  {Arch.)  Rustic  work.  Wright. 
RUS'TJC-CHAIR,  n.    A  seat  of  twisted  wood,  &c., 

for  a  garden  or  shrubbery.  Simmonds. 

RUS-Tig'J-TY,  n,  [L.  rus,  the  country ;  rustici- 
tas,  country  life ;  It.  rusticith  ;  Fr.  rusticife.'] 
State  of  being- rustic  ;  want  of  polish  or  refine- 
ment ;  artlessness ;  rudeness ;  simplicity. S^oenser. 

RUS'TIC-LY,  ad.    In  a  rustic  manner.  Chapman. 

RUST'{-LY",  ad..    In  a  rusty  state.  Sidney. 

RUST'J-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  rusty.    Johnson. 

RUS'TLE  (riis'sl),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hristlan-,  Ger.  ras- 
seln;  Dan.  rasle\  Sw.  7'aslai  Icel.  hrisfa.'\     [i. 

RUSTLED  ;  pp.  RUSTLING,  RUSTLED.]     To   make 

a  noise,  as  by  the  rubbing  of  silk  or  dry  leaves ; 
to  make  a  low,  continued  rattle. 

Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silks.  S!ta/c. 

RUS'TLE  (riis'sl),  71.  The  noise  of  things  shaken ; 
a  rustling.  Idler. 

RUS'TLjpR  (rus'ler),  u.     One  who  rustles.     Scott. 

RUS'TLING,  n.  A  noise,  as  of  leaves  in  motion  ; 
a  quick  succession  of  small  noises.  Shak. 

RUST'Y,  a.     1.  Covered  with  rust ;  rusted.  Shak. 

2.  Impaired  by  inactivity;  dull;  sluggish.SAaA. 

3.  Surly ;  morose,     [r.]  Clare7idon. 

4.  Rancid;  reasty.     [r,]  Skelton. 

5.  {Bot.)  Having  the  color  of  rust.     Loudon. 

Rusty  dab,  (fch.)  the  popular  name  of  the  rusty  flat- 
fish of  the  genus  Platessa,  a  fish  found  on  the  coasts 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  in  deep  water. Storer. 

RUT,  n.     [L.  %  It.  rota,  a  wheel ;  Fr.  route.'] 

1.  A  furrow  or  track  made  in  the  earth,  as  by 
a  wheel ;  as,  *'  A  cart  7'ut."  Chapman. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  the  waves  of  the  sea 
breaking  upon  the  shore  ;  rote.  —  See  Rote. 

The  rote,  or  rvt,  of  the  sea  means  only  the  noise  produced 
by  the  action  ofthe  surf,  the  successive  hreakinf^  of  wave  after 
wave  on  the  shore.  Daniel  Webster. 

RUT,  71.  [L.  rugitus,  a  roaring;  —  in  allusion  to 
the  noise  made  by  animals  when  they  desire  to 
copulate  ;  Fr.  ^  Arm.  rut.'\  The  copulation  of 
deer,  boars,  &c.  Bailey. 

RUT,  V.  n.  \i.  rutted;  pp.  rittting,  rutted.] 
To  desire  to  copulate,  as  deer,  &c.  Bailey. 

RIJT,  V.  a,     1.  To  cut  a  line   in  the  soil  with  a 

spade  ;  to  mark  with  ruts.  Loudon. 

2.  To  cover  ;  to  tup.  Drydeii. 

Rt!l'TA-BA'GA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  vegetable  root  of  the 
turnip  kind;  Swedish  turnip;  a  variety  of 
Brassica  campest7~is.  Loudo7i. 

RU'TA' CE-.M  (rii-ta'she-e),  7i.  pi.  {Bot.)  An  order 
of  plants  chiefly  found  in  the  Old  AVorld  and  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  and  represented  in  gar- 
dens by  the  common  rue  {Rutagraveolens).Gray. 

Rtr-TA'CEOUS  (rti-ta'shus,  66),  a.  {Bot.)  Noting 
plants  of  tiie  order  Rutacece.  Eng.  Cyc. 

fRUTH,  n.  [Fromrwe.]  1.  Mercy;  pity  ;  tender- 
ness ;  sorrow  for  the  misery  of  another.  Milton. 
All  T^th,  compassion^  mercy  he  forgot.  Fairfax. 

2.  Misery;  sorrow.     "  Woful  j"Mi7i."  Spenser. 
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RUTHENIUM 

RU-THE'NI-Om,  n.  {Chem.)  A  gray,  brittle,  very 
hard  metal,  extracted  from  the  ore  of  platinum. 
It  is  infusible  before  the  oxyhydrogcn  blow-pipe, 
forms  compounds  with  various  other  substances, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8.6.  Milkr. 

tROTH'rOL,  a.  1.  Merciful;  tender.  Johnson. 
2.  Eueful ;  woful ;  sorrowful.       Beau.  §  Fl. 

f'RtSTH'FlH.-hy,  ad.     WofuUy  ;  sadly.    Spenser. 

tRt!lTII'FT)L-Ni5ss,H.  Compassionateness.Boifei/. 

RtfTIl'L^SS,  a.  "Without  pity;  cruel;  uncom- 
passionate  ;  barbarous  ;  pitiless. 

Kuiii  scizG  thee,  ruthli-'ifK  king.  Gmii. 

rOti-I'LUSS-LY,  ad.  Without  pity ;  cruelly;  bar- 
barously.       '  Johnson. 

R(!!TirnjSS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  pity,  mercy,  or 
tenderness  ;  cruelty.  Johnson. 

rO-TI-DO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ^urnWo-is,  a  wrinkling; 
furls',  a  wrinkle.]  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye 
in  which  the  cornea  appears  shrunk  and  puck- 
ered. Dunglison. 

t  rO'TJ-LANT,  u.    Shining.  Evelyn. 

f  RfJ'TI-LATE,  v.n.  &  a.  [L.  rutilo,  rutilatiis, 
to  make  reddish ;  Fr.  rutilei;  to  glisten.]  To 
shine  ;  to  make  bright.  Coc/ceram. 

rO'TILE,  ».  [L.  rutilus,  red.]  (Min.)  A  brittle 
mineral,  sometimes  crystalline,  of  a  red  or  red- 
dish, a  yellowish,  or  a  black  color,  consisting  of 
titanic  acid.  The  black  variety  nigrine  contains 
a  little  oxide  of  iron.  Dana. 
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RtJ'TI-LlNE,  n.  {Chcm.)  A  red  compound  formed 
by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  salioine.  Gregory, 

RUT'T^R,  n.     1.  One  that  ruts. 

2.  [Dut.  rtiitcr,  a  rider ;  Ger.^  relter.]  t  A 
horse-soldier  ;  a  trooper ;  a  cavalier.  Bale. 

t  RUT'TfR-KlN,  n.  A  crafty  old  knave.  Cotgrave. 

t  RUT'TI-]JR,  n.     [Fr.  route,  a  road.] 

1.  A  direction  for  the  route  or  course  by  land 
or  by  sea.  Johnson. 

2.  An  old  traveller  :  —  an  old  soldier.  Cotgrave. 
RUT'-TlME,  n.    The  season  of  rutting.        Hlmk. 

RUT'TJSH,  a.  [Fr.  rut,  rutting.]  Wanton ;  li- 
bidinous ;  salacious  ;  lustful ;  lecherous.  Hhak. 

rCt'T!SII-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  ruttish.  Maunder. 

tROT'TLE,  «.  The  noiso  occasioned  by  difficulty 
in  breathing  ;  a  rattle  in  the  throat.        Burnet. 

ROT'TY,  a.   Full  of  ruts  ;  cut  by  wheels.  Hogarth. 

RY'D(;R,    ft.      1.  A  clause  added,  as  to  a  bill ;  — 
more  properly  written  rider.  —  See  Rider. 
2.  A  Dutch  coin  worth  about  253.  ($6.05). 

RYE  (ri),  ».  [A.  S.  ryge,  rige  ;  Dut.  rogge ;  Ger. 
rocken ;  Dan.  rug  ;  S'w.  r6g  ;  Icel.  r^^gr.  —  W. 
rhyg.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  family  Graminea)  and 
genus  Iloi-deum,  nearly  allied  to  wheat ;  Hor- 
deum-Seeale:  — the  esculent  grain  of  this  plant. 

Gray. 


SABBATISM 

il®-  Rye  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  is  coiiBidorod  as  coming  nearer  In  its  prop- 
erties to  wlieat  th.in  any  other  sfain.  It  is  more  com- 
mon than  wheat  in  many  parts  of  tlie  Continent  of 
Europe,  lieing  a  more  certain  crop,  and  requiring  loss 
culture  and  manure.  Il  is  the  bread  corn  of  Germany 
and  Russia.  In  Britain  it  is  now  little  known,  being 
no  longer  a  bread  corn,  and  therefore  of  less  value  to 
the  farmer  than  barley,  oats,  or  peas.    Bnmdc. 

2.  A  disease  in  the  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

rye'-BrSad,  m.    Bread  made  of  rye.  Ash. 

RYE'-GRASS  (rl'grAs),  n.  {Bot.)  A  pretty  good 
pasture  grass  ;  Lolhim  perenne  ;  —  called  also 
ray-grass,  and  common  darnel.  Gray. 

RYN'£!IIoPS,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  aquatic 
birds  ;  —  more  properly  written  rhynchops.  — 
See  Rhynchops,  and  Riiynohopinje.  Eng.  Cyc. 

R^ND,  n.  A  piece  of  iron  that  goes  across  the 
hole  in  an  upper  mill-stone.  Francis. 

RV'OT,  11.  [Arab.,  a  subject.']  In  Hindostan,  a 
peasant ;  a  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Qu.  Rev. 

JUff-  In  India,  tlie  ryots,  or  the  cultivators,  have  a 
perpetual  hereditary  and  transferable  right  of  occupan- 
cy BO  long  as  tliey  continue  to  pay  the  share  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  demanded  by  the  government.  Brande. 

t  RtTH,  n.    [Brit,  ryth.^    A  ford.  iscott. 

RYT'I-JV.^,  n.  [Gr.  /.ur/t,  a  furrow.]  {Zoi:l.)  A 
geniis  of  cetaceans,  allied  to  the  manatee,  and 
found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Evg.  Cyc. 


s. 


Sthe  nineteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and 
5  found  in  all  the  languages  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  abounds  more  in  English  than 
any  other  consonant.  It  has  two  sounds  :  first, 
its  genuine  sibilaiit  or  hissing  sound,  like  c  soft, 
as  m  set,  son;  secondly,  the  sound  of  z,  which 
it  often  has  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of 
words,  as  in  loise,  has.  —  Brande  says,  "  S  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  semivowel,  from  its 
forming  a  kind  of  imperfect  sound  without  the 
aid  of  any  of  the  vowels." 
SA'4DH^,n.pl.  [Hind.]  An  Indian  sect,  of  mod- 
ern date,  who  have  embraced  Christianity,  and 
whose  doctrine  and  mode  of  life  resemble  those 
of  the  Quakers  ;  —  also  written  Sands.       Craig. 

SA'BA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  bean  resembling 
theXima  bean,  but  smaller.  Breck. 

SAb-A-DIL'LA,  n.     [Sp.  ceh-fdiln,.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  ]^er:itrum,  found  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  Mexico  ;  Veratrum  saba- 
dilla ;  cevadilla ;  cebadilla  :  —  also  a  plant  found 
in  Mexico ;  Asagrcca  officinalis.  From  the 
seeds  of  both  these  plants,  but  chiefly  from 
those  of  the  latter,  the  poisonous  alkaloid  vera- 
tria  is  obtained.  Lindley.     Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Com.)  A  term  applied  to  the  seeds  of  the 
Veratrum  sabadilla,  and  to  those  of  the  Asa- 
grcea  officinalis ;  cevadilla ;  cebadilla.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAB-A-d!LL'IA  (sab-rdilV?).  "•  {Chem.)  A  poi- 
sonous, crystalline  alkaloid,  found  along  lyith 
veratria  in  white  hellebore  {Veratrum  sabadilla, 
variety  album) ;  —  called  also  sabadilline. 

Gregory.    Miller. 

sAB-A-DIL'IifNE,  n.     Sabadillia.  Gregory. 

S A-B^'AN,  n.     Sabian.  —  See  S AniAN.  Ed.  Ency. 

SA-B^'AN-i§M,  n.  Same  as  Sabaism.  Ed.  Ency. 

SA'BA-1§M,  n.  A  system  of  religion  which  an- 
ciently prevailed  in  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia  ; 
—  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  idolatry,  embra- 
cing the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  to- 
gether with  adoration  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  —  Written  also  Sabmsm,  Sabeism,  Tsa- 
b&ism,  and  Sabianism.  P-  (^V- 

SA'BAL,  n.     {Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms  found  in 


the  tropics. 


Loudon. 


SA-BA'OTII,  or  sAB'A-6TH  [95-ba'oth,  P.  J.  F. 
'K.  Sm.  C.  Johnson,  Ash ;  s&b'ii-Sth,  IV.  Ja.  [Vb. 
Entick'],  n.  pi.  [Heb.  ni!*D2,  armies  ;  from  K32, 

to  go  forth  to  war.]  Hosts  ;  armies  ;  —  used  as 
a  designation  of  the  Almighty.  "The  Lord  of 
Sabaoth."  James  v.  4. 

S4-BA'^I-4,n.pl.  {Myth.)  Festivals  in  ancient 
'times  in 'honor  of  various  divinities  entitled 
Sabcbsii. 

)l!Sr  Mithras,  the  sun,  is  called  Satasiua  in  ancient 
monuments,  whence  the  word  seome  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  root  of  Sabaism  (see  above) ;  but 
Bacchus  was  also  thus  donominatod,  according  tu 
some,  from  the  Sabie,  a  people  of  Thrace,  —  and  tlie 
nocturnal  Sahasia  wore  celebrated  in  his  name.  Brande. 

SAB-BA-TA'RI-AN,  )i.  (Thcol.)  1.  One  who 
observes  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the 
Sabbath,  instead  of  the  first,  as  the  Jews,  the 
Seventh-day  Baptists,  &c.  Buck. 

The  iSablKiliiriniit  assert  that  the  saered  rest  of  the  seventh 
doy  is  not  chmifrod,  by  divine  authority,  fVom  the  Beventli  to 
the  first  doy  of  the  week.  Etlen. 

2.  One  who  observes  the  Sabbath  with  great 
strictness. 

I  thinlt  there  is  ns  sure  iind  effectual  a  foundation  laid  for 
the  perpetual  obligation  to  oljaerve  the  Sabbatli  as  the  strict- 
est of  the  ijabbautriaiis  can  desire,  Sharp. 

SAB-BA-TA'RI-AN,  a.  {Theol.)  Of,  or  belong- 
ing to,  Sabbatarians  :  —  strict  in  keeping  the 
Sabbath.  Mouidagu. 

SAn-BA-TA'RI-.\N-I?!H,  n.  {Theol.)  The  tenets 
of  the  Sabbatarians.  Bp.  Ward. 

SAb'BATH,  ((.  [Heb.  KW,  to  rest ;  Gr.  cdPffarov; 

L.  sabbatum  ;  It.  sabbato  ;  Sp.  sabado  ;  Fr.  sab- 
bat  ;  Ger.  sabbath.] 

1.  The  day  of  rest ;  the  Lord's  day  ;  the  day 
of  cessation  from  labor,  consecrated  to  religious 
worship,  enjoined  upon,  and  observed  by,  the 
Jews  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  because 
"in  six  days  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day,"  and  also 
in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  from  which  their  seventh 
day  was  dated ;  —  but  among  Christians  observed 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  commemoration 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  on  that  day  ;  —  the 
Sunday  of  Christians  ;  the  Saturday  of  the  Jews. 


In  holy  duties  let  the  day, 

In  holy  pleasures,  poss  away ; 

How  sweet  a  Sa^ilinth  thus  to  spend. 

In  hope  of  one  that  no'cr  shall  end  (  Slennctt. 

Yes,  child  of  suffering,  thou  mayst  well  be  sure 
He  who  ordaiiied  the  Sabbat/i  loves  the  poor.         IToUnsa. 

2.  Intermission  of  care  and  sutfcring ;  a  time 
of  rest ;  rest ;  repose  ;  leisure. 

Peaceful  sleep  out  the  Sabbut/i  of  the  tomh.  7'o);e. 

3.  The  sabbatical  year  among  the  Israelites. 

But  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  Sahhath  of  rest  unto  the 
land,  a  iiabt)at/i  for  the  Lord.  Lev.  xxv.  4. 

.-3  Sabbatk-day^s  jounicy,  according  to  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
7:^  furlongs,  a  little  less  than  an  Englisll  mile. 

If/}-  "The  Rabbins  generally  fix  this  distance  at 
2000  cubits.  Joseplius  says  that  the  Mount  of  Olives 
was  five  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  which  majtes  625 
paces.  Thus  the  journey  that  was  allowable  on  the 
Sabbath-day  was  about  nix  or  seven  hundred  paces, 
or  something  more,"     Catmct, 

SAB'BATI-I-BREAK'pR,™.  A  violator  of  the  Sab- 
bath.    "The  greatest  Sabbath-breahcr."  Bacon. 

SAb'BATH-BREAK'ING,  n.  Violation  of  the 
Sabbath.  Ch.  Ob. 

SAB'nATIl-LfiSS,  a.     1.  Without  a  Sabbath. 
2.  Without  rest  or  intermission  of  labor. 

This  incessant  nnA  mlitiathlem  pursuit  of  a  man's  fortune 
leavctb  not  tribute  which  we  owe  to  God  of  our  time.  Bacon. 

SjIB-bA'TIJI  (-shj),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  North 
American  plants  of  the  order  Gcntianaccfc,  or 
Gentian  family  ;  American  centaury.  Gray. 
fl^  The  sabbatia  cklaroides,  which  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  North  American  plants,  is  found  on 
the  borders  of  brackish  ponds  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
and  thence  to  Virginia,  and  southward.     Qray. 

SAB-bAt'JC,         )  a.     [L.  sabbaticus ;   Sp.  saba- 
SAB-bAt'J-CAL,  S  tiro  ;  Fr.  sabbatique.] 

\.  Belonging  to  the  Sabbath.     "  Due  attend- 
ance on  sabbatic  duty."  Sfukclcy. 
2.  Resembling  the  Sabbath ;   bringing  inter- 
mission of  labor. 

Sabbatical  year,  every  seventh  year,  among  the  Is- 
raelites, because  during  that  year  the  land  was  al- 
lowed to  lie  fallow.  Forbes. 

SAB-b1t'!-0AL-LY,  ad.   In  a  sabbatical  manner. 

SAb'BA-tI§M,  n.  [L.  sabbatum,  the  Sabbath.] 
Observance  of  the  Sabbath; — rest;  intermis- 
sion of  labor.  More 
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SAB'BA-TON?,  n.  pi  (Armor.)  A  round-toed, 
armed  covering  for  the  feet,  worn  during  a  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fair/wit. 

SAB'BIRE,  n.  Apiece  of  timber ;  a  beam.  Maunder. 

SA-BE'AN,  n.     See  Sabian. 

SA'B5-i§M,  n.     Same  as  Sabianism. 

Sji-BEL'L^,  n,  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  articulated 
marine  animals  belonging  to  Cuvier's  class 
Anelid{Bj  having  branchial  plumes  about  the 
head  of  rare  delicacy  and  brilliancy.   Eng.  Cye. 

SAB-^L-LA'NA, /J.  [L.  SBiufom,  gravel.]  {Geol.) 
Coarse  sand.'  G.  F.  Richardson. 

SA-BELL'IAff  (ej-bSl'yjn),  a.  Relating  to  Sabel- 
lius  or  to  Sabellianism.  Pearson. 

SA-BELL'IAN  (sj-bSl'yjn),  n.  (Eccl)  A  follower 
of  Sabellius  (of  the  third  century),  who  denied 
the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and 
held  the  scheme  that  has  been  known  in  modern 
times  as  that  of  the  modal  trinity.  Dr.  Gregory. 

SA-BfiLI,'IAN-I§M  (sj-bSl'yjn-izm),  «.  {Eccl.) 
The  doctrine  of  Sabellius.  Barrow. 

SA'B[-AN,  n.    [Heb.  S5S,  an  army  or  host.] 

1.  One  of  a  sect  of  idolaters  more  ancient 
than  Moses,  who  believed  in  one  God,  and  paid 
adoration  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  —  called 
also  Sabtean,  and  Sabean.  —  See  SABAiSM.£nc?/. 

2.  One  of  an  early  Christian  sect  in  Arabia 
and  Persia,  called  also  Mendaites,  and  Chris- 
tians of  St.  John.  Brande. 

'  SA'BI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Sabianism,  Sabaism, 

or  to  the  Sabians.  Wright. 

SA'BI-AN-I§M,  «.     The  doctrine  of  the  Sabians. 

—  See  Sabaism.  Ed.  Ency. 
SAB'INE  (sSb'jn),  n.     [Fr.  sabine.'] 

i.  (Bot.)  A  plant  or  shrub  ;  savin. 

Sabine  or  savin  will  make  fine  hedges.  Mortimer. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  small  fish,  sometimes  preserved 
in  oil  for  food.  WHght. 

SA'BINE'§-PINE,  «.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  pine 
indigenous  in  the  mountains  of  California ;  Pi- 
mis  Sabiniana.  Emerson. 

SA'BLE  (sa'bl),  n.  [Euss.  sobol;  Sw.  sobel;  Dan. 
xobel;  Ger.  zobel;  Dut.  sabel.  —  Low  L.  zibella; 
Fr.  zibe/ine.'] 

1.  {Zoi'd.)  A  small,  digitigrade,  carnivorous 
quadruped  of  the  family  Mustelid(c^  or  weasels, 
inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  allied  to  the  marten,  and  celebrated  for 
its  fur ;  the  zibelline  marten  ;  Mustela  zibelUna : 

—  also  a  small  quadruped  of  the  same  family, 
inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ameri- 
ca ;  American  sable ;  pine-marten ;  Mustela 
abietum.  —  See  Pine-marten.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {CoTn.)  The  fur  of  the  sable.        Peaeham. 
SA'BLE,  a.   1.  Of  the  color  of  sable  ;  dark.  [Used 

in  poetry.]  /  "  Safife-colored  melancholy."  Shak. 

Wlio  [Night]  with  her  sabl£  mantle  gan  to  shade 

The  face  of  earth.  Spenser. 

2.  {Her.)  Black;  noting  one  of  the  tinctures 
employed  in  blazonry,  equivalent  to  the  diamond 
among  precious  stones,  or  Saturn  among  plan- 
ets, Brande. 

SA'BLE,  V.  a.     To  make  of  a  sable  color ;  to  dark- 
en ;  to  make  black,  sad,  or  dismal.  Pope. 
And  sabted  all  in  black  the  shady  sky.           Fletcher. 

SA'BLE-MOUSB,  n.  {Zoiil.)  A  rodent  animal  of 
the  family  Mundte,  or  rat  tribe ;  a  name  applied 
to  the  lemming  ;  Mus  Noroegicus.      Eng.  Cyc. 

SA'BLE-STOLED,  a.  "Wearing  a  sable  stole  or 
long  vest. 

The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  hear  his  worshipped  ark.  MUton. 

SABLIERE  (s&b'le-ir),  n.  [Fr.,  from  sable,  sand; 
L.  sabulo,  and  sabidum.! 

1.  A  sand  or  gravel  pit.     [r.]  Bailey. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  as  long,  but  not 
so  thick,  as  a  beam,      [r.]         Bailey,     Martin. 

SA-BOT' {s^-ho'),n.  [Tv.  sabot;  Sp.zapato.']  A 
sort  of  wooden  shoe  worn  by  the  peasantry  in 
France,  Belgium,  &c. 

They  wear  large,  clumsy  shoes,  almost  as  bad  as  the  French 
sabot.  Su>i7jbume. 

SA'BRB  (sa'ber),  m.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  sable.  —  Ger.  sabel ; 
Dut.  StSw.  sabel.  —  Ar.  seif,  a  sword.  Wachter.] 
A  kind  of  sword,  with  a  broad,  heavy  blade,  fal- 
cated or  crooked  towards  the  point ;  a  dragoon's 
sword  ;  a  cimeter ;  a  falchion.  MiCSnoy. 

Keen  be  my  sabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms.  DryOen. 


SA'BRE,  V.  a.     To  strike,  cut,  or  kill  with  a  sabre. 

¥ou  send  troops  to  subre  and  bayonet  us  into  submission. 

liurke. 


sJ'BRE-tJQHE,  n.  [Fr.  —  Ger.  sflicZ,  a  sabre, 
and  tasche,  a  leather  case.]  A  pocket  suspend- 
ed from  the  sword-belt  of  a  dragoon.  Mil,  Ency. 

SAB-y-LOS'I-TY,  n.  auality  of  being  sabulous  ; 
sandiness  ;  gr'ittiness.     [e.J  Bailey. 

SAB'y-LOUS,  a.  [L.  sabuhsus,  from  sabulum, 
sand.]     Sandy;  gritty,     [r.]  Bailey. 

SAC,  n.  [A.  S.  sacc.  —  See  Sack.]  {Nat.  Hist.) 
A  little  pouch  or  sack  ;  a  receptacle  for  a  liquid  ; 
as,    "  The  lacrymal  sac."  Dunglison. 

SAC,  n.  [A.  S.  saca,  sacu,  contention ;  Ger.  sache, 
a  thin",  a  cause  in  law  ;  Dut.  zaak  ;  Dan.  sag  ; 
Sw.  sak ;  Icel.  sok,  a  court  of  justice,  a  lawsuit.] 
{Law.)  The  ancient  privilege  which  a  lord  had 
within  his  manor  of  holding  courts,  trying 
causes,  and  imposing  fines,  among  his  vassals 
or  tenants.  Burrill, 

SAC-CADE',  «.  [Fr.  saccade,]  {Man,)  A  ,jerk 
with  the  bridle.  Bailey, 

SACCATE,  a.  [L.  saccus,  a  bag.]  {Bot,  &  Anat,) 
Bagged ;  formed  like  a  sac  or  bag ;  having  a  bag 
or  pouch ;  as,  "  A  saccate  petal."  Loudon, 

SAC'CAT-:5;d,  a.    Saccate.  Smart. 

sAc'CHA-EATE,  «.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  saccharic  acid  with  a  salifi- 
able base.  Prout. 

SAC-CHAe'IC,  a.  [L.  saccharum,  sugar.]  {Chem.) 
'Noting  an  acid  isomeric  with  mucic  acid  ob- 
tained from  sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  ligniue. 

sAC-eHA-RIF'fR-OUS,  a.  [L.  sacchanim,  sugar, 
and  fe)'0,  to  produce.]  Producing  sugar  ;  as, 
"  The  saccJiariferous  maple."  Wright, 

SAC-CHAE'I-FY,  V,  u.  To  convert  into  sugar.  Ure, 

sAC-fJHA-RIL'LA,  n.  Akind  of  muslin.  Simmonds. 

SAC-BHA-RIM'P-TRY,  n.  [L.  saccharum,  sugar, 
and  Gr.  [ilrpov,  a  measure.]  {CJiem.)  The  pro- 
cess of  determining  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
saccharine  solutions.  Graham. 

SAC'€HA-RINE,  or  SAC'CHA-EINE  [sSk'a-rIn,  S. 
W.  F\'  Ja.  K.  C.  Wr. ;  sak'j-vin,  J.  Sni.],  a. 
[Fr.  saccharin,  from  Pers.  sakar ;  Sans,  sakur ; 
Ar.  shukar ;  Gr.  o'd«;^'ip ;  L.  saccharum,  sugar.] 
Pertaining  to  sugar  ;  having  the  taste  or  other 
qualities  of  sugar  ;  sweet ;  as,  "  The  saccharine 
matter  in  canes,  beets,"  &c.  Arbuthnot, 

Saccharine  fermentation.     See  FERMENTATION. 

SAC'CHA-RlTE,  H.  {Min.)  A  mineral,  composed 
chiefly*  of  silica,  alumina,  soda,  and  lime,  found 
in  veins  in  serpentine  at  the  chrysoprase  mines 
near  Frankenstein,  in  Silesia.  Datia. 

SAC'jEHA-RIZE,  V.  a.  [i.  saccharized  ;  pp.  sac- 
CHARiziNG,  SACCHARIZED.]  To  impregnate 
with  sugar ;  to  form  into  sugar.  Grainger. 

SAO'€HA-ROID,  a.  [Gr.  crdK^ap,  sugar,  and  lUog, 
form,  likeness.]  (Geo^.)  Noting  stones  which  have 
the  texture  of  loaf-sugar ;  saccharoidal.    Lyell. 

SAC'€HA-ROiD,  n.  A  stone  which  resembles 
loaf-sugar  in  texture.  Smart. 

SAC-jCHA-EOID'al,  a.  {Min.)  Same  as  Saccha- 
ROiD.  Ainsworth. 

SAC-CHA-EOM'^-T^E,  n.  [L.  saccJiariim,  sugar, 
and  Gr.  nirpov,  a  measure.]  A  hydrometer 
adapted  by  its  scale  to  indicate  the  proportion 
of  sugar,  or  the  saccharine  matter  of  malt,  con- 
tained in  a  solution  of  any  specific  gravity.  Ure. 

sAC'eH4-RirM,n.  [L.  .9accAa)-M»!,  sugar.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  tropical  plants  from  which  sugar  is 
obtained ;  the  sugar-cane.  Gray. 

SAC-CHO-LAC'TATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  saccholactic  acid  with  a  base  ; 
saccholate ;  mucate.  Graham. 

sAc-jCHO-LAc'TIC,  a.  [L.  saccharum,  sugar,  and 
lac,  milk.]  {C/tem.)  Noting  an  acid,  called 
also  mucic  acid,  obtained  from  the  sugar  of 
milk.  JJre. 

SAC'CHO-LATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of 
saccholactic  acid  and  a  base.  Kane. 

SAC-eHUL'MIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  of 
a  color  nearly  black,  obtained  by  boiling  cane 
sugar  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Gregory. 


SAC-jCHUL'MJNB,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance, of  a  color  nearly  black,  obtained  by  boil- 
ing cane  sugar  in  dilute  sulphuric  Sicid.Gregory. 

SAc'9!-F0RM,  a.  [L.  saccus,  a  bag,  and  forma, 
form.]     {Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  sack. 

SAC'CO-MYS,  n.  [Gr.  aanKos,  a  pouch,  and  /iBf, 
a  mouse.]  i^Zobl.)  A  genus  of  mammalia  of  the 
family  Muridce,  characterized  by  having  cheek 
pouches  ;  the  pouched  rat.  The  only  known 
species  is  a  native  of  North  America.       Baird, 

sAc-CO-PHAR'YNX,  n.  [Gr.  aiKKo:;,  a  bag,  and 
ip&pvyl,  the  pliarynx.]  {Ich,)  An  anguilliform 
fish  whose  body,  capable  of  being  inflated  like  a 
sack,  is  terminated  by  a  very  long  and  slender 
whip-like  tail ;  the  bottle-fish ;  Saccopharynz 
ampullaceus,  Storer. 

SACCULE,  n.  [L.  saccidus.]   A  little  sac.  Smart. 

SA-gEL'LUM,  n.  [L.]  {Arch.)  A  small,  unroofed 
enclosure  containing  an  altar  sacred  to  some 
deity  :  —  also  a  small  monumental  chapel  within 
a  church,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  square  can- 
opied enclosure.  FairhoU. 

II  SA9-5R-DO"rAL  [s&g-er-do't?!,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
R.  C.  Wr.  Wb'. ;  sa-ser-do't?!.  P.],  a.  [L.  sacer- 
dotalis,  from  sacerdos,  a  priest ;  It.  saccrdotale  ; 
Sp.  ^  Fr.  sacerdotal.']  Belonging  to  the  priest- 
hood or  to  a  priest ;  priestly.  '*  Sacerdotal  gar- 
ments." Stillingjleetf 

II  SA(J-5E-DO"rAL-r§M,  n.  The  quality  or  char- 
acter of  the  priesthood  ;  priestcraft.    Brit.  Rev. 

II  SA(J-5E-D0'TAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  sacerdotal  or 
priestly  manner.  Dr.  Allen. 

sACH'gL,  n.  [L.  sacculus,  —  W.  sachell,  a  bag.] 
A  small  sack  or  bag.  —  See  Satchel.    Junius. 

SA'CH^M,  n.  [Indian.]  An  American  Indian 
chief  or  prince  ;  a  chief  of  a  tribe.  Mason. 

SA'CH^M-d6m,  n.  The  rule  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
sachem,     [r.]  Dioight. 

SA'CH^M-SHIP,  n.  The  oflSce  or  jurisdiction  of 
a  sachem.  Miles. 

SACHET  (sSsh-a'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  scent-bag,  or  per- 
fume cushion  ;  a  sweet-bag.  Simmonds. 

SA-CHEV'5E-{;l,  n.  An  iron  door,  or  blower,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  stove.  Halliwell. 

SACK,  n,  [Gr.  aiKKo^ ;  L.  saccus ;  It.  sacca,  saccaja ; 
Sp.  saco  ;  Fr.  sac.  —  Goth,  sakkus ;  A.  S.  sacc, 
stsc ;  Ger.  sack ;  Dut.  zak  ;  Dan.  seek ;  Sw. 
slick.  —  Gael.  §  Ir.  sac  ;  ~\V.  sach.  —  Heb.  hiu.  — 
It  is  observable  of  this  word,  that  it  is  found  in 
all  languages,  and  it  is  therefore  conceived  to 
be  antediluvian.    Johnson.] 

1.  A  bag  ;  a  pouch  ;  —  commonly  a  large  bag 
for  holding  corn,  wool,  &c. 

The  term  sack,  in  the  sense  of  a  bag,  is  found  in  all  the 
European  and  many  of  the  Asiatic  languages.  Brande. 

Then  Joseph  commanded  to  fill  their  sacks  with  corn,  and 
to  restore  every  man's  money  into  his  sack.  Gen.  xlii.  25. 

2.  The  measure  of  three  bushels.       Johnson. 

SACK,  V.  u..    To  put  into  sacks  or  bags.  Bettertmi. 

SACK,  n,  [L.  sagum  ;  Gr.  uoyos,  a  soldier's  coarse 
cloak  ;  Sp.  sayo ;  Fr.  sayon,"] 

1.  A  kind  of  square  cloak  worn  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  originally  made  of  skin.  Craig, 

2.  A  loose  robe  formerly  worn  by  women. 
The  finest  loose  sacks  the  ladies  used  to  be  put  in.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  loose  outer  garment  or  surtout  worn  by 
men.  Simmonds, 

SACK,  V,  a,  [Sp.  %  Port,  sacar,  saqiiear;  It. 
saccheggiare  ;  Fr.  saccager.  —  Skinner  refers  it 
to  A.  S.  stecce,  war,  strife.]  \i.  sacked  ;  pp. 
sacking,  SACKED.]  To  take  by  storm ;  to  plun- 
der or  pillage,  as  a  town  or  city. 

The  pope  himself  was  ever  after  unfortunate,  Rome  being 
twice  taken  and  sacked  in  his  reign.  South. 

SACK,  n.  [Sp.  saco,  saqueo.]  The  act  of  one 
who  sacks  a  town ;  the  storm  and  pillage  of  a 
town ;  spoliation.  "  The  sack  of  Troy."  Dryden. 

SACK,  n.  [Sp.  seco,  dry;  Fr.  sec]  A  Spanish 
wine,  of  a  dry  kind ;  sherry  wine.  Blount. 

j$3j°  It  is  the  same  wine  which  is  now  called  sher- 
ry. —  Falstaff  calls  it  Skcrris  sack,  that  is,  sack  from 
Xeres.  in  Spain.  P.  Cyc The  same  wine,  undoubt- 
edly, which  is  now  named  sherry  ;  —  sack  from  Xeres. 
JVares. 
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SACKAGE 

Xl^  Dr.  Parry  finds  the  ancient  mode  of  spelling  to 
be  seek,  and  tlien  concluded  that  sack  is  a  corruption 
of  sec,  signifying  merely  a  dry  wine.  The  term  sec  is 
still  used  as  a  substantive  by  the  French,  to  denote  a 
Spanish  wine.     J.  JVoalie,  Oent.  Mag.  Aug.  1857. 

SACK'ApE,  a.     The  act  of  sacking.  Feltham. 

SACK'BllT,  n.  [Fr.  saguebute  ;  Sp.  sacabuche,  the 
tube  of  a  pump,  and  a  sackbut,  from  sacar,  to 
draw,  and  buche,  the  stomach  (because  in  blow- 
ing this  instrument  the  breath  is  drawn  up  with 
great  force  from  the  stomach) ;  Port,  sacabuxa, 
saquebvxo.]  (Mus.)  A  brass  wind  instrument 
of  the  trumpet  species  ;  a  kind  of  bass  trumpet 
in  which  one  tube  slides  within  another,  so  that 
it  may  be  drawn  out  to  different  lengths,  from 
eight  to  fifteen  feet,  according  to  the  pitch  of 
the  note  required ;  the  tro7nbone  of  the  Italians ; 
the  posaune  of  the  Germans. —  See  Trombone. 

The  trumpets,  sacJcbuts,  psalteries,  and  fife 

Make  the  sun  dance.  Shak. 

je®=*  An  ancient  sackbut  was  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  and  appears  to  have  resembled  our  modern 
trombone,  which  was  formed  by  the  Italians  from  tlie 
one  they  discovered  in  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius,  where 
it  had  been  buried  nearly  two  thousand  years.  Moore. 

SACK'CLOTH,  n.  Cloth  of  which  sacks  are 
made  ;  coarse,  rough  cloth,  sometimes  worn  in 
mourning  or  mortification.  Spenser. 

Thou  hast  turned  for  me  my  mourning  into  dancing;  thou 
hast  put  off  my  sackcloth^  and  girded  me  with  gladness. 

Ps.  XXX.  11. 
Thrice  every  week  In  ashes  she  did  sit. 
And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  sackcloth  wore.   Spenser. 


SACK'CL6"THED    (sak'klothd), 
clothed  with,  sackcloth. 


"Wearing,    or 
£p.  Hall. 

One  who  sacks  a  town.         Barret. 


SACK'^IR,  n. 

SACK'FUL,  ». ;  pi.  SACKFULS.  As  much  as  a  sack 
will  hold.     "  Sackfuls  of  dross."  Swift. 

SACK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  sacks  or  plun- 
ders a  town.  Barret. 

SACK'ING.  n.     [A.  S.  stBCcing,  from  sac,  a.  bag.] 

1.  Coarse  cloth  or  canvas  fastened  to  a  bed- 
stead, and  supporting  the  bed.  Johnson. 

2.  Cloth  of  which  sacks  are  made.  Simmonds. 

SACK'L^SS,  a.  [A.  S.  sacleas,  from  sa.c,  conten- 
tion, and  leas,  less.]  Quiet ;  harmless  ;  inno- 
cent ;  weak  ;  simple.  [North  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

SACK'-POS-Sf/T,  »i.  A  posset  made  of  milk,  sack, 
and  other  ingredients.  Swift. 

SA'CRAL,"  a.  {Anat.)  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
sacrum.  "  The  socraZ  arteries,  &c."  Dunglison. 

SAC'EA-MENT  [sak'ra-ment,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sin.  R.  iVb.],  n.  [L.  sacramentutn,  an 
oath,  from  sacro,  sacrare,  to  devote  ;  It.  t^-  Sp. 
Sacramento ;  Fr.  sacrement.] 

1.  Any  solemn  oath ;  any  ceremony  produ- 
cing an  obligation. 

Here  I  begin  the  sacrament  to  all.  B.  Jbnson, 

2.  {Roman  Ant.}  The  military  oath  taken  by 
Roman  soldiers  :  —  a  pledge  made  in  certain 
suits,  alike  by  plaintiff  and  defendant.  TK.  Smith. 

3.  {Theol.)  A  religious  rite  or  ceremony;  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spir- 
itual grace ;  a  solemn  religious  ordinance,  en- 
joined by  Christ  upon  his  followers,  as  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper;  —  the  eucharist ; 
the  communion  :  —  amongthe  ancient  Christian 
writers,  a  mystery. 

This  word  sacrament  is  as  much  to  say  as  an  holy  sign, 
and  represeuteth  alway  some  promise  of  God.  I'undale. 

In  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  all  articles  which 
are  peculiar  to  Christian  faith,  all  duties  of  religion  contain- 
in''  that  which  sense  or  natural  reason  cannot  of  itself  dis- 
cern, are  most  commonly  named  sacraments.  Hooker. 

je®^  Among  Protestants,  there  are  two  sacraments  : 
viz,,  baptism,  and  the  eucharist  or  Lord's  supper  ;  — 
among  Catholics,  seven  :  viz.,  baptism,  confirujation, 
eucharist,  penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme 
unction.    Eden. 

^g-  "  This  word,  with  sacrifice,  sacrilege,  and  siK- 
rishj  is  sometimes  pronounced  with  tlie  a  in  the  first 
syllable  long,  as  in  sacred;  hut  this  is  contrary  to  one 
of  the  clearest  analogies  in  the  language."  Walker.— 
The  English  orthoepists  are  unanimous  against  the 
practice, 
t  SAC'EA-MENT,  V.  a.     To  bind  by  an  oath. 

Wheii  desperate  men  have  sacramented  themselves.  ^^^^ 

SAC-RA-MEN'TAL,  a.  1.  Relating  to  a  sacra- 
ment: partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrament; 
sacredly  binding.  -Bp-  Taylor. 
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2.  Bound  by  oath  ;  solemnly  pledged  or  con- 
secrated. 

The  sacramental  host  of  God'a  elect.  Cowper. 

SAC-RA-MEN'TAL,  n.  Something  relating  to,  or 
having  the  nature  of,  a  sacrament,     [ii.] 

These  words,  "  cup  "  and  "  testament,"  be  sacramentaja. 

Bp.  Morton. 

SAC-RA-MEN'TAL-I§M,  n.  Government  by  the 
priesthood;  priestly  authority,  [r.]  N.Bnt.Meo. 

SAC-RA-MEN'TAL-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of 
a  sacrament.  Bp.  Hall. 

SAC-RA-M^IN-TA'RI-AN,  n.  {Theol)  One  who 
differs  in  opinion,  as  to  the  sacraments,  from 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  apply  the  term  re- 
proachfully to  Protestants.  Tyndale. 

SAC-RA-M^N-TA'RI-AN,  a.    {Theol.)    1.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  sacraments ;  sacramental.  Craig, 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  Sacramentarians. 

SAC-RA-MENT'A-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  sacramentari- 
um."]     {Theol.) 

1.  An  ancient  book  of  the  Roman  Church, 
containing  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  practised 
in  the  sacraments.  Ahp.  Usher. 

2.  A  sacramentarian  ;  —  a  term  of  reproach 
given  by  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants. 

But  if  they  be  sacramentarics  that  shamefully  abuse  and 
corrupt  the  holy  sacraments,  then  may  M.  Hardinge  and  his 
friends  rightly  be  called  sacramentaries.  Jewell. 

SAC-RA-MENT'A-RY,  a.  {Theol)  Relating  to  the 
Sacramentarians,  or  to  the  sacraments. 

He  would  have  charged  Chrysostora  himself  with  his  sac- 
rameniai'!/  quarrel.  Jewell. 

S4-CRJ'RI-UM,n.  [L.]  {Arch.)  A  small  family 
chapel  in  a  Roman  house,  devoted  to  a  particu- 
lar deity  :  —  the  adytum  of  a  temple.     Britton. 

fSA'CRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  sacra,  sacratus.']  To  make 
sacred;  to  consecrate.  Waterhoitse. 

SA'CR^^D,  a.  [L.  sacer^  sacra,  sacred,  cursed;  It., 
Sp.,  i5r  Port,  sacro  ;  Fr.  sacr^.  — "W.  cysegrediff.'] 

1.  Relating  to  God,  or  to  his  worship  ;  de- 
voted to  religious  uses;  ordained  by  God;  di- 
vine ;  hallowed;  holy  ;  not  profane  ;  not  secular. 
'*The  sacred  mysteries  of  Heaven."         Milton. 

2.  Relating  to  religion ;  religious  ;  theologi- 
cal ;  as,  "  Sacred  music  "  ;  "  Sacred  history." 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song.  Milton. 

3.  Relating  to  the  Scriptures;  as,  "Thesa- 
cred  writers  " ;    *'  The  sacred  text."    Arhuthnot. 

4.  Dedicated ;  consecrated ;  devoted ; — with  to. 

A  temple  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love.  Diyden. 

5.  Entitled  to  reverence  ;  venerable  ;  sainted. 

The  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king.  67mA:, 

6.  Inviolable  ;  not  to  be  profaned  or  lightly 

dealt  with. 

For  he 
The  sacred  honor  of  himself,  his  queen's. 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander.     Shak. 
Secrets  of  marriage  still  are  sacred  held.  Dryden. 

7.  t  Accursed  ;  fraught  with  evil. 

Our  empress,  with  her  sacre.d  wit, 
To  villany  and  vengeance  consecrate.  Shak. 

Sacred  maiesty,  a  title  once  applied  to  the  kings  of 
England.    Wakefield. — M  sacred  place,  (Law.)  a  spot 
where  one  is  buried.   Craig-. 
Syn.  —  See  Holy. 

SA'CR?D-BEAN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  huge  aquatic  plant 
resembling  the  water-lily,  and  held  sacred  in 
China  and  Japan  ;  Nelimibimn  speciosum.  Gray. 

SA'CR^ID-LY,  ad.  In  a  sacred  manner;  reli- 
giously ;  inviolably ;  strictly.  South. 

SA'CRlpD-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  sacred;  sanc- 
tity; holiness;  inviolability.  South. 

SA-CRIF  IC,         ?  Q,^     [^L.  sacrijicus.1     Employed 
SA-CRtF'l-CAL,  )  in  sacrifice.  Cockeram. 

tSA-CRIF'l-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sacrificed. 
"  Whatsoever  was  sacr/^cable."  Browne. 

fSA-CRIF'I-CANT,  n.  [L.  sacrificans.']  A  sacri- 
ficer;  one  who  offers  a  sacrifice.  Hallywell 


fSAC-RT-FI-CA'TOR,  n. 
sacrificer. 

SA-CRIF'I-CA-TO-RY,    a. 

Offering  sacrifice,     [r.] 


[Fr.  sacrificateur.'\    A 
Browne. 


[Fr. 


sacrificatoire.'] 
Sherwood. 


.f 


|SAC'RT-FI€E  (sak're-f  17,,  66)  [s&k're-flz,  S.W.  P. 
J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.'],  v.  a.  [L.  sacrifico, 
from  Sacrum,  sacred,  and  facio,  to  make  ;   It. 


SACRISTAN 

sacrificare;    Sp.  sacrificar\    Fr.  sacrifier.'] 

SACRIFICED  ;  pp.  SACRIFICING,  SACRIFICEr  _ 

1.  To  offer  to  Heaven  ;  to  immolate  upon  an 
altar  by  way  of  atonement,  propitiation,  or 
thanksgiving. 

And  it  was  so,  that  when  they  that  bare  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
had  Gone  six  paces,  he  sacnjiced  oxen  and  fatlings. 

*=  2  Sam.  vi.  13. 

Christ,  our  passover,  is  sacrificed  for  us.  1  Cov.  v.  7. 

And  let  them  sacrifice  the  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  and 
declare  liis  works  witii  rejoicing.  Ps.  cvii.  22. 

2.  To  destroy  or  give  up,  or  suffer  to  be  lost, 
for  the  sake  of  something  else ;  to  devote  with 
loss ;  as,  '*  To  sacrifice  one's  own  comfort  for 
that  of  another." 

They  talk  of  principles,  but  notions  prize, 
And  all  to  one  loved  folly  sacrifice.  Pope. 

Condemned  to  saci-ifice  his  childish  years 
To  babble  ignorance  and  to  empty  fears.  Pi-io7\ 

3.  To  destroy  ;  to  kill.  Johnson. 
jg^  In  the  words  sacrifice,  sufiice,  and  discern,  c  is 

allowed,  by  the  common  consent  of  orthoepists,  and 
by  general  usage,  to  take  the  sound  of  z.  Some 
speakers,  however,  pronounce  sacrifice  with  the  proper 
sound  of  c  soft,  and  Smart  countenances  this  pronun- 
ciation of  it  when  used  as  a  noun  ;  yet  he  says  it  is 
"  the  practice  of  most  speakers  [to  pronounce  it  sac- 
rifize],  and  according  to  this  practice  is  the. word 
marked  in  all  former  pronouncing  dictionaries."  — 
See  Sacrifice,  n.,  ami  Sacrament. 

II  SAC'RI-FICE  (sak're-fiz,  66),  u.  u.  To  make  of- 
ferings to  God,  as  on  an  altar. 

That  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God.    Exod.  iii.  18. 

II  SAC'RI-FICE  (sak're-flz,  G6)  [sak're-fTz,  S.W.  P. 
J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R.  C. ;  sak're-f Is,  Sm.  IVr.],  n.  [L. 
sacrificium  ;  It.  sacrificio,  sacrifizio  ;  Sp.'socn- 
ficio  ;  Fr.  sacrifice.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sacrifices.  "Religious 
rites  of  sacrifice.''*  Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  sacrificed;  an  offering- made 
to  God  by  way  of  atonement,  propitiation,  or 
thanksgiving. 

The  fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and  consumed  the  burnt 

offering  and  the  sacrifices.  2  Chron.  vii.  1. 

Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice^ 

And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven.  Shak. 

I  beseech  you.  therefore,  brethren,  hy  the  mercies  of  God, 

that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 

unto  God,  whieli  is  your  reasonable  service.  Horn.  xii.  1. 

3.  Destruction,  surrender,  or  loss  for  the  sake 
of  something  else  ;  devotion  with  loss  ;  that 
which  is  given  up  or  lost  for  something  else^ 

He  made  a  sacrifice  of  hie  friendship  to  his  interest.  Johnson. 

4.  Any  thing  destroyed.  Johnson, 

II  SAC'Rl-Ff-C^R  (sak're-flz-er),  n.  One  who  sac- 
rifices.    ^^  Sacrificer s,  but  not  butchers."   Shak. 

SAC-RI-Fi"CTAL  (sak-re-f ish'^I),  a.  Relating  to 
sacrifice  ;  included  in  sacrifice  ;  performing  sac- 
rifice.    "  Sacrificial  rites."  Bp.  Taylor. 

SAC'RI-T-E^E  (sak're-lej),  n.  [L.  sacrilegium, 
from  sae7"ii7n,  that  which  is  sacred,  and  lego,  to 

■  steal ;  It.  §  Sp.  sacrilegio  ;  Fr.  saeiHlt^ge.]  The 
crime  of  appropriating  to  one's  self,  or  to  secu- 
lar use,  what  is  devoted  to  religion  ;  the  crime 
of  violating  or  profaning  things  sacred  ;  profa- 
nation. —  See  Sacrament. 

And  the  hid  treasures  in  her  sacred  tomb 

With  sacrilege  to  dig.  Spenser. 

SAC-RI-LE'(^Ioys  (saic-re-le'jus),  a.  [L.  sacrile- 
giis.'\  Relating  to,  or  implying,  sacrilege  ;  pol- 
luted with  the  crime  of  sacrilege ;  violating 
things  sacred ;  impious  ;  irreverent. 

Most  sftcriVegiowx  murder  hath  broke  ope 

The  Lord's  anointed  temple.  Shak. 

SAC-RI-LE'gJIOUS-LY  (sak-re-le'jus-le),  ad.  In  a 
sacrilegious  manner  ;  with  sacrilege.         South. 

SAC-RI-LE'gilOyS-NESS  (sak-re-l«'jus-ngs),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  sacrilegious  ;  desecration. 

SAC'RI-LE-^^IST,  n.    One  who  commits  sacrilege. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  sacrilegist.  Spelman. 

t  SA'CRJNG,  p.  a.  [Fr.  sacrer,  to  consecrate.] 
Consecrating ;  sacred,  Shak.     Chapman. 

SA'CRING-BELL,  n.  {Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  A 
small  bell  rung  before  the  elevation  of  the  host. 

I  '11  startle  you 
■Worse  than  the  sacring-bell.  Shak. 

SA'CRfST,  n.     1.  A  sexton  ;  a  sacristan.  Ayliffe. 

2.  A  person  retained  in  a  cathedral  to  copy 

out  music  for  the  choir,  and  take  care  of  the 

books. 


SAC'RIS-TAN,  n.     [It.  sagrestano  ;  Sp.  sacristan; 


A.  E,  I, 
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Ft.  sacristain; — from  L.  saceTj  sacred.]  One 
who  has  the  care  of  the  vessels  of  a  church ;  a 
vestry-keeper;  a  sexton,     [n.]  Bailey/. 

sAc'RIS-TY,  n.  [It.  sagristia^  sagrestia;  Sp.  sa- 
cristia ;  I'r.  sacristie.'\  An  apartment  in  a  church 
in  which  the  sacred  utensils  and  sacerdotal 
vestments  are  kept;  the  vestry-room.   Addison. 

+  SA'CRO-sAncT,  a.  [Jj.sacrosaitctuStfroTCisacer, 
sacred,  and  sanchis,  holy.]     Inviolable  ;  sacred. 

The  tribune,  armed,  with  his  sacrosanct  and  inviolable 
authority.  Holland. 

SA'CRUM,  n.  [L,  os  sacrum^  the  sacred  bone.] 
{Anai,)  The  triangular  bone  which  forms  the 
posterior  part  of  the  pelvis  and  terminates  the 
vertebral  column  ;  —  so  called  because  it  pro- 
tects the  genital  organs.  Dunglison. 

SAd,  a.  ["  The  etymology  of  this  word  has 
scarcely  been  attempted.'  Mlnsheu  derives  it 
from  Ger.  schatt,  shade,  because  sad  people 
affect  solitude  (or  the  shade).  It  seems  clearly 
to  be  the  past  participle  scet,  sisd,  sad,  of  the  A.  S. 
verb  active  settan  or  s<stan,  to  set,  and  to  mean 
set,  settled,  sedate."  Richardson.  —  "  Probably 
a  contraction  oi  sagged,  heavy,  burdened,  over- 
whelmed, from  to  sag^  to  load."  Johnson.  — The 
earliest  usage  of  sad  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
sen_se  of  settled,  steady,  firm.  **  A  sad  stone" 
(i.  e.  a  set,  fixed,  firm  stone).  Wickliffe.  "  O 
stormy  people,  unsad  (i.  e.  unsettled),  and  ever 
untrue."    Chaucer.  —  Sansc.  sad,  to  be  sick.] 

1.  t  Earnest  i  serious  ;  sedate.  Surrey. 

2.  Pull  of  grief;  sorrowful;  cast  down  with 
affliction;  afflicted;  heavy;  melancholy;  dull; 
depressed;  desponding;  cheerless;  downcast. 

My  soul  grows  bad  with  troubles.  Shak. 
Let  U9  sit  upon  the  ground, 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  tlie  death  of  kings.  Shak. 

Sad  for  their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  life.  Pope. 

3.  Expressive  of  sorrow;  gloomy;  dismal; 
mournful ;  doleful ;  lugubrious  ;  grievous. 

Moreover,  when  ye  fast,  be  not.  as  the  hypocritee,  of  a  sad 
countenance.  Malt,  vi,  16. 

4.  Serious;  sober;  sombre;  grave;  sedate; 
staid;  not  light ;  not  volatile. 

If  it  were  an  embassy  of  weight,  choice  was  made  of  some 
fittrf  person,  of  known  judgment  and  experience,  and  not  of  a 
young  man  not  weiglied  in  state  matters.  Bacon. 

5.  Calamitous  ;  disastrous  ;  afflictive ;  caus- 
ing sorrow;  spreading  gloom ;  deplorable;  dire; 
as,  "  A  sad  accident." 

6.  Bad  ;  vexatious  ;  troublesome  ;  mischiev- 
ous; as,  "He  was  a  sad  rogue."     [Burlesque.] 

These  qualifications  make  him  a  sad  husband.      Addison. 
A  sad  fellow  is  one  who  does  serious  things,  things  of  seri- 
ous consequence,  and.  thus  a  mischievous  fellow.  Richardson. 

7.  Dark-colored  ;  inclined  to  black,     [r.] 

Woad  or  wade  is  used  by  the  dyers  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  all  Bad  colors.  Mortimer. 

8.  t  Heavy  ;  weighty  ;  ponderous. 

"With  that  his  hand,  more  sad  than  lump  of  lead, 
Uplifting  high.  Spenser. 

9.  Cohesive  ;  close ;  firm  ;  not  light,     [r.] 

Chalky  lands  are  naturally  cold  and  sad.         Mortimer. 

fSAD,  V.  a.  To  make  sad;  to  sadden.  "This 
sadded  the  English."  N.  Bacon. 

S^D  'DA,  n.  A  work  in  the  Persian  language,  be- 
ing a  summary  of  the  Zendavesta ;  —  also  writ- 
ten Sadder.  Buchanan. 

sAd'DEN  (sjtd'dn),  v.  a.  \i.  SADBENED  ;  pp.  sad- 
dening, saddened.] 

1.  To  make  sad ;  to  make  sorrowful. 

And  heaven-bred  horror,  on  the  Grecian  part, 

Sat  on  each  face,  and  saddened  every  heart.  Pope. 

2.  t  To  make  dark-colored.  Johnson. 

3.  t  To  make  heavy ;  to  make  cohesive. 

The  very  soft  water,  lying  long  upon  the  bottoms  of  the 
sea  . . .  doth  so  compress  and  sadden  them  by  its  weight.  Pay. 

sAd'DEN  (sad'dn),  v.  n.  To  become  sad  or  sor- 
rowful.    "Troy  saddened  at  the  view."      Pope. 

sAd  ' DER,  ft..  A  summary  of  the  Zendavesta  in 
Persian  ;  —  also  written  Sadda.  Brande. 

sAd'DLE,  n.  [A.  S.  sadcl,  sadol,  'sadul,  sadl; 
Old  Ger.  satal,  sedal,  satU ;  Ger.  sattel;  Dut.  za- 
del;  Dan.  S;  Sw.  sadel.  —  Gael.  ^  Ir.  sadhal,  a 
saddle.  —  Russ.  siedlo.  —  "W.  sadell,  a  pack-sad- 
(jle.  —  L.  sedile,  a  seat,  from  sedeo,  to  sit;  It.  5f 
Fort,  sella-,  Sp.  silla.;  Fr.  selle.] 

1.  A  leather  seat  or  pad  put  upon  the  back  of 
a  horse,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rider. 

2.  Something  in  shape  or  use  like  a  saddle. 


It  is  a  pretty  high  island,  and  very  remarkable  by  reason  of 
two  saddles,  or  risings  and  fallings  on  the  top.  Dampier. 

3.  A  joint  of  meat  with  the  ribs  on  each  side  ; 
as,  "A  saddle  of  venison."  Simmonds. 

4.  [yatit.)  A  piece  of  wood  hollowed  out  to 
fit  on  the  yard  to  which  it  is  nailed,  having  a 
hollow  in  the  upper  part  for  the  boom  to  rest  in : 
—  a  similar  piece  of  wood  on  the  bowsprit. 

Mar.  Did. 
To  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  to  ascribe  blame 
to  whom  it  properly  belongs.     [Colloquial.] 

SAD'DLE,     V,    a.      [i.     SADDLED  ;    pp.    SADDLING, 

saddled.] 

1.  To  cover  or  furnish  with  a  saddle. 

Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field.  Shak. 

2.  To  load  ;  to  burden ;  to  encumber. 

Each  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back.        Drj/den. 

sAd'DLE-BACKED  (sad'dl-bakt),  a.  Low  in  the 
back,  with  an  elevated  head  and  neck,  as  a 
horse.  Farmer's  Diet. 

SAD'DLE— bAg§,  n.  pi.  Leathern  bags  carried  on 
horseback,  one  on  each  side.  Gent.  Mag. 

SAD'DLE-BOW  tsad'dUbo),  n.  [A.  S.  sadel-boga.] 
The  arch  at  the  upper  and  forward  part  of  the 
saddle,  made  so  as  to  fit  the  forward  part  of  the 
horse's  back. 

And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow.  SJiak. 

SAD'DLE-CLOTH,  n.  A  cloth  for  a  saddle  ;  part 
of  the  furniture  of  a  riding  horse.  Boswell. 

SAD'DLE— GALL,  n.  An  excoriation  of  a  horse's 
back  by  the  saddle.  Craig, 

SAD'DLE-SIRTH,  n.  The  band  or  strap  which 
passes  under  a  horse's  belly  and  confines  the 
saddle.  Wright. 

sAd'DLE-HORSE,  7t.  A  horse  used  for  riding 
with  a  saddle.  Booth. 

SAD'DLE— MAK':pR,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is 
to  make  saddles  ;  a  saddler.  Johnson. 

sAD'DL^R,  n.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make 
saddles  ;  a  saddle-maker.  Shak. 

SAD'DLg-RY  (sad'dle-re),  n.  1.  The  manufacture 
of  saddles;  the  saddler's  trade.         McCulloeh. 

2.  Saddles  and  other  articles  of  horse  gear 
made  by  a  saddler.  Simmonds. 

3.  Materials  for  making  saddles.  McCulloeh. 

sAd'DLE-SHAPED  (-shapt),  p.  a.  1.  {Bot.)  Bend- 
ing down  at  the  sides,  so  that  a  rounded  form  is 
given  to  the  upper  part.  Henslow. 

2.  {Geol.)  Noting  strata  bent  on  each  side  of 
a  mountain  and  not  broken  at  the  top.  Bakewell. 

sAd'DLE-TREE,  71.    The  frame  of  a  saddle. 

SAD-DU-CE'AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Sadducees, 
and  to  their  doctrine.  Ash. 

SAD'DU-CEE,  n.  [Gr.  Sn^ouKaTof.]  One  of  an 
ancient  sect  among  the  Jews,  who,  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits  ;  — 
so  called  from  the  founder  of  the  sect,  Sadoc,  a 
Jewish  rabbi,  who  hved  about  250  years  B.  C, 

The  Sadducees  6ay  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither 
angel  nor  spirit.  Acts  xxiii.  8. 

SAD-DU-CEE'rsM,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Sad- 
ducees ;  Sadducism.  N,  Brit.  Rev. 

SAD'DU-CI^M,  n.     The  tenets  of  the  Sadducees  ; 

Sadduceeism.  More. 

SAD'Dy-CIZE,  V.  n.    To  conform  to  the  tenets  of 

the  Sadducees.  Atterbury. 

SAd'-EYED  (sad'id),  a.     Having  a  sad  eye. 

The  sacZ-e.vet?  justice,  with  his  surly  hum.  Shak. 

sAD'-HEART-f.D,  a.     Sorrowful.  Shak. 

sAD'-IR-ON  (-i-urn),  n.  An  iron  instrument  for 
smoothing  cloth ;  a  flat-iron.  Simmonds. 

SAd'LY,  ad.  1.  With  sadness  ;  sorrowfully ; 
mournfully;  miserably;  grievously. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  sadness;  calamitously; 
afflictively  ;  badly  ;  as,  *•  It  turned  out  sadly." 

3.  Gravely ;  seriously.  "  Think  sadly  of  what 
hath  been  spoken."  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

4.  In  a  dark  color;  —  this  color  being  an  em- 
blem of  sadness.     **  Sadly  attired."    B.  Jonson. 

SAD'N^iSS,  n.  1.  State  of  being  sad  ;  sorrowful- 
ness ;  mournfulness  ;  dejection  ;  melancholy. 

And  he.  repulsed  (n  short  tale  to  make). 

Fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast.  Shak. 

2.  Gloom  of  countenance;  a  sad  look. 


Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
Celestial  visages.  Milton. 

3.  Seriousness  ;  sedateness  ;  gravity. 

Tell  me  in  sadness  who  she  is.  Shak. 

SADR,  n.  (Bot.)  The  name  given  by  the  Arabs 
of  Barbary  to  the  lotc-bush,  the  berry  of  which 
they  use  for  food;  Zizyphus  lotus.         Lindley. 

SAFEj  a.  [L.  salvus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  salvo  ;  Fr.  sauf.  — 
"Probably  the  same  as  the  Gr.  b'Aos,  whole, 
Sansc.  sarwa,  'omnis;'  others  connect  it  with 
Gr.  iTfiof,  ffwf,  safe.      W.  Smith."'] 

1.  Free  from  danger  ;  out  of  harm's  way  ;  as, 
"  Safe  from  enemies" ;  "  Safe  from  storms." 

All  souls  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side.  Shak. 

2.  Free  from  hurt  or  injury ;  sound ;  un- 
scathed ;  undamaged. 

I  long  that  we  were  sa/e  and  sound  aboard.  Shak. 

3.  Secure  ;  well-protected ;  not  likely  to  get 
lost ;  as,  "  Money  safe  in  a  bank." 

Ay,  but  the  doors  be  locked,  and  keys  kept  sa/e.     Shak. 

4.  Conferring  security  ;  trusty  ;  trustworthy  ; 
as,  "  A  safe  place  "  ;    "A  safe  guide." 

Some  smooth  ascent,  or  sa/e,  sequestered  bay.         Pope. 

5.  No  longer  dangerous ;  placed  beyond  the 
power  of  doing  harm.      [Ludicrous.] 

Banquo  's  safe. 
Ay,  my  good  lord,  sa/e  in  a  dilich.  Sliak. 

SAFE,  n.  1.  A  place  of  safety  ;  a  place  for  re- 
positing  things  where  they  will  be  secure  from 
fire,  from  insects,  &c. ;  particularly,  an  iron  box 
or  closet,  made  fire  proof,  in  which  papers, 
money,  &c.,  may  be  kept ;  —  often  called  a  sala- 
■mander  safe. 

2.  A  chest  or  cupboard  in  which  meats  and 
provisions  are  kept  cool  and  secure  from  nox- 
ious animals  ;  a  refrigerator.  Simmonds. 

3.  t  A  buttery ;  a  pantry.  Ainswoj-th. 

t  SAFE,  V.  a.     To  render  safe.  Shak. 

SAFE'-CON'DUCT,  n.  [Fr.  savf  conduit.']  That 
which  gives  a  safe  passage  ;  a  protection  or 
guard  through  an  enemy's  country  ;  a  convoy; 
a  safeguard  ;  a  pass  ;  a  passport. 

A  trumpet  was  sent  to  Sir  William  Waller,  to  desire  a  sqfe- 
coiiduct  for  a  gentleman.  Clarendon. 

SAFE'-CON-DUCT',v.a.Togive  a  safe  passage  to; 
to  convoy  or  guard  through  an  enemy's  coimtry. 

Sa/e-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships.  ShcUc. 

SAPE'GITARD  (saf'g'ird),  n.  1.  He,  who,  or  that 
which,  defends;  a  defence;  a  protection;  a 
security  ;  a  bulwark. 

His  mercy  shall  be  our  safeguard.  Hooker. 

2.  A  guard  through  an  interdicted  road 
granted  by  the  possessor ;  a  convoy.      Johnson. 

3.  A  pass ;  a  passport ;  a  safe-conduct. 

On  safeguard  he  tame  to  me.  SJidk. 

4.  An  outer  petticoat  worn  by  women  on 
horseback  to  protect  their  other  clothing.  Mason. 

SAFE'GUARD,  v.  a.     To  guard  ;  to  protect. 
To  safefpiard  thine  own  life 
The  best  way  is  to  venge  my  Gloster's  death.         Shak. 

SAFE'-KEEP'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  keeping  safely 
from  injury  or  from  escape.  Wyman, 

SAFE'-LODgjED  (-lodjd),  «.     Lodged  in  safety. 

SAFE'LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  safe  manner ;  without 
danger,  hurt,  or  injury. 

God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden.  Shak. 

2.  Without  chance  of  escape  ;  securely. 

Till  then  I  '11  keep  him  <!ark  and  safely  locked.  Sliak. 

SAFE'N^SS,  n.     The  state  of  being  safe;  safety. 

SAFE'-PLED^E,  n.  (Law.)  A  security  given  for 
a  man's  appearance  at  a  day  assigned.  Whishaw. 

SAFE'TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  safe  or  out  of 
danger;  freedom  from  danger;  security.  Sha?c. 

Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  sa/eiy.  Shak. 
Syn. —  Safety  implies  the  absence  of  danger;  se- 
curity, the  absence  of  all  apprehension  of  danger. 
Those  who  are  out  of  danger  are  safe ;  those  who  are  be- 
yond ihe  reach  or  the  fear  of  danger,  secwrfi  ;  —  sa/e  with 
respect  to  the  present ;  secuj-e  in  relation  to  the  future. 
Complete  safety;  well-grounded  or  false  security. — 
"  We  cannot  endure  to  be  disturbed  or  awakened  from 
our  pleasing  lethargy,  for  we  care  not  to  be  sa/e,  but 
to  be  secure  ;  not  to  escape  hell,  but  to  live  pleasant- 
ly."   Bp.  Taylor. 

SAFE'TY-ARCH,  n.  (Arch.)  An  arch  formed  in 
the  substance  of  a  wall,  to  relieve  the  part  be- 
low it  from  the  superincumbent  weight ;  a  dis- 
charging arch.  Ogilvie. 
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SAFE'TY-BELT,  n.  A  belt  or  buoy  worn  by 
swimmers  as  a  security  from  drowning ;  a  safety- 
buoy  ;  a  life-preserver.  Simin07ids. 

Simmonds. 


SAFE'TY-BUOY,  n. 


A  safety-belt. 
A  lamp,  invented  by  Sir 


SAPE'TY-LAMP, 
Humpiirey  Davy,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  fine 
wire-gauze  cylinder,  impervious  to  flame,  and 
thereby  burns  without  danger  in  an  explosive 
atmosphere,  as  in  the  fire-damp  in  mines. 

j^^  The  wire-gauze  covering,  in  an  explosive  mix- 
ture of  air  and  fire-diimp,  becomes  filled  with  a  lam- 
bent flame,  which  it  Intercepts  by  reason  of  its  being 
a  good  conductor  of  heat,  cooling  the  mixture  below 
the  point  of  ignition.     MiUer. 

SAFE'TY-PLCtg,  n.  A  bolt,  used  in  steam-boilers, 
having  the  centre  filled  with  a  fusible  metal, 
which  is  melted  by  the  increased  temperature 
when  the  water  gets  too  low.  iVeale. 

S7lFE'TY-TUBE,  re.  A  tube  of  various 
forms  used  in  distillations,  the  prepa- 
ration of  gases,  &c.  (as  B  in  the  fig- 
ure), to  prevent  the  bursting  of  ves- 
sels from  the  sudden  disengagement 
of  gases,  and  their  collapse  from  the 
sudden  condensation  of  vapors  or 
pases  ;  to  prevent  the  mingling  of  flu- 
ids contained  in  different  vessels  con- 
nected together  by  tubes  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent explosion  in  that  form  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  in  which  the  Safety-tube, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  contained  in  the  same 
vessel.  C.  T.  Jackson. 

SAPE'TY-VALVE,  n.     A  valve  (B)  opening  out- 
wards from  a  steam-boil-  -i^   .^  "TCT  ^" 
er  (A),  and  kept  down  M    1 1  C5~^ 
by  a  weight  (E),  so  ad-  %jL;f 

i'usted  upon  a  lever  (C  jjrfl 
))  as  to  permit  the   es-       "  •       Safety-valve. 

cape  of  the  steam  when  its  tension  becomes 
so  great  as  to  cause  danger  of  explosion  ; —  also 
a  valve  attached  to  the  steam-boiler  and  opening 
inwards,  kept  up  by  a  counter  weight  on  a  lever, 
and  serving  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere from  crushing  in  the  sides  of  the  boiler 
when  the  engine  stops  working,  and  the  steam 
cools.  Bigel-ow. 

sAf'PLOW,  n.     {Bot.')  Safflower.  Mortimer. 

SAF'FL0\V-{;R,  n.  {Bot.)  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Cai'thamus,  cultivated  in  India,  Egypt,  &c.,  on 
account  of  its  flowers,  which  are  used  as  a  dye- 
stuff,  and  for  making  rouge  ;  bastard  saffron  ; 
Cqrthamus  tinctorius.  Eng.  Cyc, 

2.  A  name  applied  to  cakes  composed  of  the 
florets  of  the  Carthamus  tinctorius,  pressed 
together,  dried,  and  packed  in  bales.       Archer. 

II  SAF'FRON  (sSfrun  or  sSffurn)  [sSf'run,  S.  J.  K. 
Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  saf'lUm,  W.  P.  J.  F.'\,  n.  [Ar.  zaf- 
aran,  yellow.  Archer.  —  Moorish  §  S^.azafrdn. 
—  It.  zafferano;  Fr.  safran.  —  Ger.  .St  Sw.  «qf- 
fran  \  'Dd.n.  safran.  —  'W.saffrwm.     (Bat.) 

1.  An  ornamental  bulbous  plant  of  the  genus 
Crocus,  bearing  purple  flowers  with  yellow 
stigmas  ;  Crocus  sativus.  Loudon. 

2.  The  dried  pistils  of  the  Crocus  sativus,  or 
saffron,  used  in  nredicine,  &c.  Simmonds. 


Having  the   color  of 
Shak. 


To  tinge  with  saffron  ; 
Chaucer. 

color  of  saffron  ; 
Todd. 


II  SAP'FEON    (sSf'run),    a. 
saffron ;  yellow. 

II  SAF'FRON  (saf'run),  v.  a. 
to  make  yellow  ;  to  gild. 

II  sAp'FRON-Y,  a.     Having  the 

yellow;  saftVon. 
SAG,  V.  ii.     [M.  Goth.  §  A.  S.  sigan,  to  fall,  to 

sink;    Frs.   siga;    Dut.   zakken,   to    fall.]      p. 

SAGGED  ;  pp.  .SAGGING,   SAGGED.]      To   sink   m 

the  middle  when  supported  at  both  ends,  as  a 
long  pole  ;  to  sink  down  by  its  own  weight ;  to 
hang  heavy,  or  on  one  side ;  to  give  way ;  to 
subside ;  to  settle  ;  to  bend ;  to  fail ;  to  droop ; 
to  yield ;  to  swag.  —  See  Swag. 

t^^  When  the  joists  of  a  floor  or  the  rafters  of  a 
roof  bend  or  droop,  they  arc  said  by  builders  to  sag; 
and  this  word  is  used  by  Shakespeare,  meaning  to 
droop.     Dean  Hoar. 

The  mind  I  away  bv  and  the  Heart  I  bear 

Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shalte  with  fear,      ttlialc. 

To  sag  to  leeward,  (JVaut.)  to  drift  to  leeward.  Dana. 

t  sAG,  v.  a.     To   cause  to  sink  or  give  way ;  to 

load  ;  to  burden.  Johnson. 


SAG,».  The  act  or  state  of  sagging  or  sinking  in 
the  middle  ;  sagging.  Francis. 

sA'QA,  n. ;  pi.  sa'oa!/.  An  old  heroic  Scandina- 
vian tale  ;  the  general  name  of  those  ancient 
compositions  which  comprise  both  the  history 
and  the  mythology  of  the  northern  European 
nations.  Brande. 

SA-GA'CIOUS  (sj-ga'slius,  66),  a.  [L.  sagax,  saga- 
cis,  from  sagio,  sajire,  to  perceive  quickly  by 
the  senses ;  It.  sagace ;  Sp.  sagaz  ;  Fr.  sagaee.] 

1.  Quick  of  scent.  "  Sagacious  hounds." 
Dryden.     "  Sagacious  of  his  quarry."     Milton. 

2.  Quick  in  mental  penetration  ;  shrewd  ;  dis- 
cerning ;  sapient ;  wise  ;  sage  ;  judicious. 

Only  sagacious  heads  light  on  these  observations.    Locke. 

SA-GA'CIOUS-LY  (sji-ga'shus-le),  ad.  In  a  saga- 
cious or  shrewd  manner  ;  sagely.  Burke. 

SA-GA'CIOyS-NESS  (sji-ga'shus-nes),  ■«.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  sagacious  ;  sagacity.         Cudioorth. 

SA-GA9'r-TY,  n.     [L.  sagacitas;  Fr.  sagacite.'] 

1.  Quicliness  of  scent,  in  animals. 

2.  Uuallty  of  being  sagacious  ;  penetration  ; 
shrewdness;  quick  discernment ;  acuteness. 

A  quickness  in  the  mind  to  find  out  these  intermediate 
ideas  .  .  .  and  to  apply  them  right  is,  I  suppose,  that  which  is 
called  sagacity.  Lode. 

Syn.  —  Sagacity  signifies  natural  and  quick  dis- 
cernment, and  it  is  often  applied  to  animals.  Natural 
sagacity  ;  the  sagacity  of  a  dog  ;  penetration  to  under- 
stand difficulties  or  abstruse  matters  ;  discernment  to 
discriminate;  shrewdness  to  discern  consequences  and 
intentions  ;  acuteness  of  intellect.  —  A  sagacious  dog  ; 
a  sapient  animal ;  a  sage  or  wise  philosopher ;  a  grave 
divine  ;  an  acute  reasoner  ;  a  shrewd  manager —  See 
Discernment,  Wisdom. 

SAG'A-MORE,  n.  1.  A  term  applied  by  the  North 
American  Indians  to  a  chief  of  second  rank, 
the  first  in  authority  being  called  sachem ;  — 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  the  latter 
title.  Hutchinson. 

[The  Indians]  were  governed  by  sachems,  kings,  and  sag- 
amores, petty  lords.  Lechford. 
Sagamore,  sachem,  or  powwow.               Longfellow. 
2.  A  juice  used  in  medicine.               Johnson. 

SAg'A-PEN,  n.  [Gr.  cayatrrimv;  L.  sagapenum; 
Arab.  sugbenuj.\  A  concrete  gum-resin,  having 
the  odor  of  garlic,  and  an  acrid,  bitterish  taste, 
obtained  from  a  Persian  plant.  Tho?npson. 

SlG-4-PE'^rnM,n.     [L.]     Sagapen.  ATcCu^focA. 

SA'GAR,  n.  A  species  of  ancient  weapon.  Bryant. 

sAg'A-THY,  n.  A  kind  of  serge  ;  a  slight  wool- 
len stuff."  TatUr. 

SAGE,  re.  [L.,  It.,  &  Sp.  salvia ;  saUo,  to  save ; 
Fr.  satige.']  (Bot.)  A  labiate  plant  or  herb  of 
the  genus  Salvia,  of  which  there  are  many  spe- 
cies ; —  so  called  in  allusion  to  its  reputed 
healing  qualities.  Loudon. 

j(I^=  Common  garden  sage  (Salvia  officinalis)  was 
formerly  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  sudorific,  aro- 
matic, astringent,  and  antiseptic,  and  it  is  now  used 
in  cookery.     Loudon. 

SA(^E,  a.  [L.  saga,  a  female  diviner ;  sagus, 
prophetic ;  sagax,  sagacious,  from  sagio,  to  per- 
ceive quickly  ;  It.  saggio  ;  Fr.  sage.] 

1.  Wise  ;  prudent ;  sapient ;  sagacious  ;  dis- 
cerning ;  acute ;  shrewd. 

To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear.  Milton. 

2.  Judicious;  well-judged;  to  the  purpose. 
Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old.     Milton. 

3.  Grave  ;  solemn ;  serious.  Shak. 

And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 

In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung.  Milton, 

SA^IE,  re.  A  man  of  gravity  and  wisdom  ;  a  wise 
man  ;  a  philosopher. 

He  thought  as  a  sai/e,  but  he  felt  as  a  man.        Beattie. 

SApE'— Ap'PLE,  re.  (Bot.)  An  excrescence  upon 
a  species  of  sage  [Salvia  pomifera)  caused  by 
the  puncture  of  an  insect.  Loudon. 

SA^E'-CHEE^E,  re.  A  kind  of  cheese,  flavored, 
and  colored  green,  with  the.juice  of  sage.  The 
juice  of  spinage  is  also  usually  added  to 
heighten  the  color.  Parm.  Ency. 

SApB'LY,  a(Z.    Wisely;  sagaciously;  shrewdly. 

SJi-OEJ^E',  re,  A  Kussian  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  about  seven  English  feet ;  —  written 
also  saehine  and  sashen.  Simmonds. 


SA^E'N^S^,  «.  Wisdom;  prudence;  sagacity; 
shrewdness  ;  gravity.  Ascham. 

SAp'¥-NITE,  re.  (Min.)  Another  name  for  ru- 
tile.  —  See  RiiTiLE.  Dana. 

SAG-?-n6p'T?-RIS,  re.  {Pal.)  A  fossilgenus  of 
ferns  ;  one  of  the  coal-plants.  jSig.  Cyc. 

SAg!E'-RO§E,  re.    {Bot.)  A  plant  and  flower.  Ash. 

SApE'-WiL'LOW,  re.  {Bot.)  A  dioecious,  spread- 
ing, tufted  bush,  growing  in  the  openings  and 
on  the  borders  of  dry,  sandy  woods ;  Salix  tris- 
tis ;  —  called  also  dwarf  gray-willow.  Emerson. 

SAC'egR,  re.  The  cylindrical  or  oval  case  of  fire- 
clay in  which  fine  stoneware  is  enclosed  while 
baking  in  the  kiln ;  —  written  also  seggar.    Urc. 

sAG'eiNG,  re.  The  act  of  sinking  or  hanging 
down  ;  a  bending  uiider  superincumbent  weight. 

SA9'!-NAte,  v.  a.  [L.  sagino,  saginatus.]  To 
glut ;  to  fatten ;  to  pamper,     [r.]  Johnson. 

SA-i^IT'TA,  re.     [L.,  are  arrow.'] 

1.  {Astron.)  A  northern  constellation.  Hind. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  name  sometimes  used  for  the 
key-piece  of  an  arch.  Weale. 

SAgf'IT-TAL  [s&d'je-tjl,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm  B.  C.  Wb. ; 
s^-jit't?l,  S.  K.;  sa-jit't?I  or  sad'je-tal,  Wr.'],  a. 
[L.  sagiftalis,  from  sagitta,  an  arrow.]  Belong- 
ing to  an  arrow  ;  resembling  an  arrow. 

The  sagittal  suture,  (Anat.)  the  suture  which  unites 
the  two  parietal  bones  of  the  skull ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause it  meets  the  coronal  suture  as  an  arrow  meets 
the  siring  of  the  bow.  Dunglison. 

SA(^-IT-tA'RI-A,  n.  [L.  sagitta,  an  arrow.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  marsh  or  aquatic  plants,  chiefly  per- 
ennial herbs,  some  species  of  which  have  ar- 
row-shaped leaves ;  arrow-head.  Gray. 

SAqi-IT-TA'RI-Os,n.  [L.]  (^ift-ore.)  The  Arch- 
er ;  the  ninth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun 
enters  about  the  21st  of  November. 

S.ip'IT-TA-RY,  re.     [L.  Sagittarius.] 

1.  {Myth.)  An  animal  half  man,  half  horse, 
armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver;  a  centaur;  an 

archer.  The  dreadful  sagitlary 

Appalls  our  numbers.  Shak, 

2.  An  arsenal  or  depository  of  arrows.  Shak. 

SA^'JT-TA-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  an  arrow  ;  prop- 
er for  an  arrow,     [r.]  Browne. 

SA$i'JT-TATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  the  head  of 
an  ancient  arrow ;  —  applied  to  leaves,  anthers, 
&c.  Loudon. 

SA'GO,  re.  [Malay  §  Javanese  sagu.]  A  species 
of  nutritious,  granulated  feoula  or  starch,  ob- 
tained from  the  interior  of  the  trunk  of  various 
palm-trees  and  species  of  Cycas,  inhabiting  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Lindley. 

SA-g6iN',  re.  [Indian.]  {Zool.)  A  species  of  sa- 
pajou  or  South  American  monkey  with  a  hairy 
tail,  not  prehensile,  and  whose  teeth  do  not  pro- 
ject ;  the  squirrel  monkey  ;  —  called  also  sa~ 
gouin.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SA'  OR4,  re.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects, many  species  of  which,  remarkable  for 
brilliant  red,  purple,  and  green  colors,  are 
brought  from  the  East.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SA-  a  U-k  'R  TJS,  re.    A  genus  of  palms.      Lindley. 

sA'GUM,n.  [L.]  The  military  dress  of  the  Ro- 
man magistrates  and  dignitaries ;  a  cloak  fas- 
tened at  the  breast  with  a  clasp.  Brande. 

SA'GUS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  palm-trees,  yield- 
ing sago,  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SA'^Y,  K.  Full  of,  or  seasoned  with,  suge. Cotgrave. 

SAH'LITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  dingy-greenish,  coarse- 
foliated  variety  of  pyroxene,  so  called  from  Sah- 
la,  in  Sweden,  where  it  is  found.  Dana. 

SA'l,  re.  [Fr.]  {ZojI.)  A  species  of  sapajou  or 
South  American  monkey.  Fischer. 

SA'IC,  or  SA'JK,  re.  [Fr.  safque.]  A  Turkish 
merchant-vessel  of  the  Levant,  having  but  one 
mast,  and  that  very  high.  Bailey. 

SAID  (sSd),  i.  &  p.  from  say.  1.  Declared  ;  re- 
lated ;  uttered  ;  reported. 

2.  Aforesaid ;  before  mentioned  ;  as,  "  The 
said  plaintiff."  Hale. 


A    E    I    O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short ;   A,  E,  j,  O,  IJ,  Y,  obscure ;   fAre,  FAR,  PAsT,  PALL  ;   h£ir,  HER ; 
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SAI'GA,  n.  {Zord.)  A  species  of  antelope  ;  Saiga 
Tariarica.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAI'KYR,  n.  {Mil.)  A  species  of  small  cannon 
formerly  in  use.  Stocqaele?: 

SAIL  (sal),  n.  \A..S.  sepel,  seeael;  Dut.zeil;  Ger. 
Sj  Sw,  segel;  Dan.  se;l ;  Icel.  segl.  — W.  hwgl.'] 

1.  A  piece,  or  a  number  of  pieces  joined  by 
sewing,  of  canvas,  mat,  or  other  similar  mate- 
rial, by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  which,  when 
extended,  a  vessel  is  moved  on  the  water. 

i^=*  Sails  are  of  two  kinds :  square  sails,  whicli 
hang  from  yards,  their  foot  lying  across  the  line  of 
the  keel,  as  the  courses,  topsails,  Sec,  and  fore-and- 
aft  sails,  which  are  set  upon  gaffs,  or  on  stays,  tbeir 
foot  running  with  the  line  of  the  keel,  as  jib,  spank- 
er, &c.     Dana. 

2.  A  ship  ;  a  vessel. 

I  have  sixty  sails;  Cfesar  none  better.  Shak. 

3.  A  number  of  ships  ;  —  in  this  sense  used 
as  a  collective  noun  in  the  plural  number;  as, 
"  A  fleet  of  twenty  sail." 

A  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward.  Shak. 

4.  A  wing ;  a  van.     [In  poetry.]         Spenser. 
To  make  sailj  to  spread  out  more  sail.  —  To  set  sail, 

to  expand  or  spread  out  the  sails ;  hence,  to  com- 
mence a  voyage. —  To  shorten  sail,  to  take  in  a  part 
of  the  sails,  —  To  strike  sail,  to  lower  a  sail :  —  hence, 
to  abate  pomp  or  assertion  of  superiority.  [Colloquial.] 

How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places 

That  must  st}-ike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sortf  Shak. 

SAIL,  V.  n.     \i.  SAILED  ;  pp.  sailing,  sailed.] 

1.  To  be  carried  along,  as  a  ship,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  wind  upon  sails. 

My  boat  sails  freely  both  with  wind  and  stream.      Shak. 

2.  To  go  or  pass  by  sea;  to  be  conveyed  in  a 
vessel  on  the  water. 

And,  when  we  had  sailed  over  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pam- 
phylin,  we  came  to  Myra,  a  city  of  Lyeia.  Acts  xxvii,  5. 

3.  To  swim,  as  a  fish  ;  to  pass  smoothly  along  ; 
to  glide  ;  to  float. 

Like  little  dolphins,  when  they  sail 
In  the  vast  shadow  of  the  British  whale.  Dryden. 

4.  To  fly  without  striking  with  the  wings. 

Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  ppeeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds  with  steady  wing.     Milton. 

SAIL,  V.  a.  1.  To  pass  or"  cross  by  means  of 
sails  ;  to  pass  in  a  vessel ;  to  navigate. 

A  thousand  ships  were  manned  to  sail  the  eea.       Di-yden. 

2.  To  fly  through ;  to  pass  through,  as  if  sailing. 

Sublime  she  sails 
The  aerial  space,  and  mounts  the  winged  gales.      Pope. 

3.  To  direct  or  manage  the  motion  of  a  ves- 
sel ;  as,  "  Can  he  sail  a  ship  ?  '*  Ogilvie, 

SAIL'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sailed  through; 
passable  by  shipping ;  navigable.  Cotgrave. 

SAIL'— BORNE,  _p.  a.     Carried  by  sails.   Fahoner. 

SAIL'-BROAD  (sal'brawd),  a.  Broad  or  spread- 
ing like  a  sail.     "  Sail-broad  vans."         Milton. 

SAIL '-CLOTH,  n.  A  species  of  cloth  used  for 
sails  ;  duck  or  canvas.  McCulloch. 

SAIL'jpR,  n.     1.  One   that  sails ;    a   seaman ;    a 

sailor.  P.  Sidney. 

2.  A  sailing  vessel ;  a  ship,  or  boat,  propelled 

by  sails.     "  She  is  a  good  sailer."  Todd. 

Syn.  — See  Sailor. 

SAIL'FISH,  n.  (Ick.)  A  name  applied  to  the 
basking-shark ;  Selackus  maxinms.  Yarrell. 

SAIL'-HOOK  (-huk),  n.  {Sail-making.)  A  small 
hook  used  for  holding  the  seams  of  a  sail  square 
in  the  act  of  sewing.  Mar.  Diet. 

SAIL'JNG,  n.  {Naut.)  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or 
that  which,  sails  :  —  the  act  of  setting  sail ;  the 
motion  of  a  vessel  on  the  water. 

No  more  sailing  by  the  star.  Shak. 

2.  The  art  or  rules  of  navigation  ;  the  art  or 
the  act  of  shaping,  determining,  or  representing 
a  ship's  course  by  means  of  charts.    Mar.  Diet. 

Current  sailing.,  the  method  of  determining  a  ship's 
course  and  distance  when  her  own  motion  is  com- 
bined with  that  of  a  current, —  Globular  sailings  the 
method  of  resolving  the  cases  of  sailing  on  Ihe  sup- 
position that  tlie  earth  is  spherical.  —  Great  circle 
sailinir,  the  method  of  determining  a  ship's  course  so 
that  her  track  may  be  on  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  as 
bemg  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points  on 
the  earth. —  Mercator^s  sailing;  that  in  which  prob- 
lems are  solved  according  to  the  principles  applied  in 

Mercator's  projection.      See  Projection Middle 

latitude  sailings  that  in  which  the  problems  are  solved 
by  means  of  the  middle-latitude,  —  that  is,  half  the 
sum  of  the  latitudes  of  the  extreme  points  of  the  course. 


—  Oblique  sailing,  the  application  of  oblique-angled 
plane  triangles  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  naviga- 
tion.—  Plaue  sailing,  that  in  which  the  problems  are 
solved  on  the  supposition  that  the  surface  of  iheeartJi 
is  a  plane; — applicable  only  for  small  distances. — 
Parallel  sailing,  the  method  of  finding  wliat  distance 
a  ship  runs  due  east  or  west,  in  sailing  from  one  me- 
ridian to  another,  in  any  parallel  of  latitude. —  Trav- 
erse sailing,  the  method  of  working  or  calculating 
traverses  or  compound  courses  so  as  to  bring  thern 
into  one.  —  Windward  sailing,  tjie  art  of  working  the 
ship  towards  that  quarter  of  the  compass  from  which 
the  wind  blows.  Mar.  Diet.  —  Sailing  directions,  direc- 
tions for  navigating  vessels  to  and  from  different 
ports.  Ogilvie.  —  Sailing  order,  the  order  of  sailing  ; 
the  general  disposition  of  a  fleet  of  ships  when  pro- 
ceeding on  a  voyage  or  expedition.  —  Sailing-trim,  a. 
term  applied  to  a  ship  when  she  is  in  the  best  state 
for  sailing.    Mar.  Diet. 

SAIL'ING-mAs'T^R,  n.  (Naut.)  An  officer  on 
board  a  ship  of  war,  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
navigating  of  a  ship  under  the  direction  of  the 
captain.  Park. 

SAIL'ING-MATCH,  n.  A  contest  for  speed  be- 
tween yachts  or  boats  ;  a  regatta.       Simmonds. 

SAIL'L^SS,  a.    Destitute  of  sails.  Pollok. 

SAIL'— LOFT,  n.  A  place  where  sails  are  made, 
repaired,  and  kept.  King. 

SAIL'-MAK-^R,  n.    A  maker  of  sails.  Shak. 

SAIL'— MAK-lNG,n.  The  art  or  the  occupation  of 
making  sails.  Maunder. 

SAIL'-NEE'DLE,  n.  A  large  needle  used  by  sail- 
makers. 

SAIL'OR,  n.     One  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  or  vessel, 

—  tisually  one  of  those  before  the  mast;  a  sea- 
man ;  a  mariner. 

My  father,  ns  nurse  said,  did  never  fear, 
But  cried,  Good  seamen !  to  the  sailors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  with  hauling  of  the  ropes.  Shak. 

Byn,—  Sailer  is  a  person  or  a  vessel  that  sails.  Sail- 
or is  a  seafarer  by  employment,  and  is  a  term  mostly 
applied  to  common  sailors,  who,  in  the  sea-phrase, 
are  before  the  mast.  The  term  seaman  is  applied  to 
the  superior  class  of  the  crew,  to  the  officers  and  pi- 
lots ;  mariner,  to  such  as  gain  their  living  by  sea,  but 
are  their  own  masters.  Waterman  is  a  fresh-water 
sailor,  employed  on  lakes,  rivers,  or  canals. 

SAIL'OR-LIKE,  a.     Like  a  sailor.  Abbot. 

SAIL'— ROOM,   n.     {Naut.)  A  place  enclosed  on 

the  orlop  deck,  where  sails  are  stowed.  Mar.  Diet. 

SAIL'?",  a.  Like  a  sail.  **  SazV?/ wings."  Drayton. 

SAIL'— YARD,  n.  [A.  S.  segel-gyrd,  segl-gyrd.'\ 
{Naut.)  A  pole  suspended  on  the  mast  of  a 
ship,  to  extend  a  sail  to  the  wind.       Mar.  Diet. 

SAIM,  n.  [A.  S.  seim  ;  Dut.  zeem,  oiled  leather  ; 
Ger.  seim,  mucilage,  slime. — W,  saim.  grease.] 
Lard ;  goose-grease.     [Local,  Eng.]     Broekett. 

t  SAIN,  i.  &  p.  from  say.  Used  for  say.  "As 
wizards  sain."    Spenser  :  —  said.     Shak. 

SAIN'FOIN,  or  SAIN'FOIN  [san'foin,  K.  Sm.  C. 
Wr,  T-I^.  ;  san'fbin,  W.J.  F. ;  Ben;foin,  S.  £.],  n. 
[Fr. ;  from  saint,  sacred,  or  sain,  wholesome, 
and  foin,  hay ;  L.  sanum  fosnum,  sound  hay.] 
(Bot.)  A  leguminous  plant  of  the  genus  Ono- 
orychis,  one  species  of  which,  Onobrychis  sati- 
va,  or  common  sainfoin,  is  cultivated  for  fodder; 

—  written  also  saintfoin.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAINT  (sant),  n.  [L.  sanctus,  sacred ;  It.  §  Sp. 
santo,  santa ;  Fr.  saint.'] 

1.  A  person  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue  ;  a 
sanctimonious  or  very  religious  person. 

And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  devil.  Shak. 

2.  One  of  the  blessed  in  heaven.  Shak: 

3.  A  term  applied  to  the  apostles  and  other 
holy  persons  named  in  Scripture  ;  as,  "  Saint 
Paul  "  ;  "  Saint  Matthew." 

4.  One  canonized  by  the  church ;  as,  *'  Saint 
George  "  ;  "  Saint  Helena." 


His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 
Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  saints. 


Shak. 


SAINT,  V.  a.  \i.  sainted  ;  pp.  sainting,  saint- 
ed.] To  number  among  saints  ;  to  reckon 
among  saints  by  public  decree  ;  to  canonize. 

No;  he  that  makes  a  woman  better  by  his  words, 

I  Ml  have  him  sainted.  Beau,  fy  Fl. 

SAINT,  V.  71.  To  live  or  act  as  a  saint ;  to  act 
with  a  show  of  piety  ;  —  sometimes  with  it.   [k.] 

To  ein,  and  never  for  to  saint.  Shak. 

"Wlietber  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it.  Pope. 

sArNT-AN^DREW'^-CEOSS,  n.     1.    A   cross   in 

the  form  of  the  letter  X.  Crabb. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  low  North  American  shrub,  hav- 


ing petals  scarcely  exceeding  the  outer  sepals, 
and  approaching  each  other  m  pairs  over  them, 
in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  ;  Ascyrum 
Crux-AndretB.  Qray . 

SAINT-AN'THO-NY'§-PfRE,  n.  {Med.)  The  vul- 
gar name  for  erysipelas.  Dunglison. 

SAINT'-CtJTH'B^RT*S-BEAD5,n.;7Z.  {Pal)  The 
separated,  perforated,  circular  pieces  or  plates  of 
the  stem  of  a  fossil  species  of  encrinite  {En- 
crinites  moniliformis)  ;  —  called  also  lily-stones, 
and  wheel-stones.  Buckland. 

SAlNT'jpD,^.  a.     1.  Holy;  pious  ;  virtuous.    *'A 

most  sainted  king."  Shak. 

2.  Consecrated  ;  sacred  ;  hallowed.      MiUon. 

t  SAINT'^R,  V.  n.    See  Saunter. 

t  SAINT'^SS,  n.     A  female  saint.        Bp.  Fisher. 

SAINT'FOIN,  n.     {Bot.)  Same  as  Sainfoin. 

SAINT-IG-N7v'TlUS'^BEAN,n.  {Bot.)  The  seed 
of  the  Ignatia  amara,  used  in  India  under  the 
name  of  papeeta,  for  cholera.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAlNT'l^M,  n.  The  character  or  the  profession 
of  saintship.  Wood. 

SAINT-JOHN'^'-BREAD,)i.  {Bot:)  A  plant  found 
wild  in  all  the  countries  skirting  the  Mediter- 
ranean, especially  in  the  Levant,  the  pods  of 
which  contain  a  sweet,  nutritious  pulp  that  is  a- 
common  article  of  food  in  the  countries  where 
the  tree  grows  wild ;  Carob-tree  ;  Algaroba-tree ; 
locust-tree;  Ceratonia  siliqua;  —  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  food  of  St.  John  in  the 
wilderness.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAINT-JOHN'^'-WORT  (-wiirt),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Hypericum, 
one  species  of  which,  Hypericum  perforatum, 
the  common  people  of  Germany  and  France 
gather  with  great  ceremony  on  St.  John's  day, 
and  have  in  the  windows  and  about  their  houses 
as  a  charm.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAINT'— LIKE,   a.     1.  Suiting,  becoming,   or  be- 
longing to,  a  saint.  ^^  Saint-Uke  sorrow."  Shak. 
2.  Resembling  a  saint.     *'A  saint-like   and 
immaculate  prince."  Bacon. 

SAINT'LI-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  saintly. 
SAINT'LY,  a.     Like  a  saint;  becoming  a  saint. 
"  Wrongs,  with  saintly  patience  borne."  Milton. 
SAINT'-MAR'TIN'^-HERB,  n.      {Bot.)  A  small, 
herbaceous,  very  mucilaginous  plant,  used  for 
medicinalpurposes  ;  Sauvagesia  e^'ecta.  Lindley. 
SAINT-6L'0-<^iST,  n.     {Theol.)  One  who  treats 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints,     [ii.]  Ch.  Ob. 

SAINT-PE'TJF.R'^-WORT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  low, 
shrubby  plant,  with  pale,  black-dotted  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers ;  Ascyrum  stans.  Gray. 

SAINTS'-BELL,  n.  The  smaller  church  bell,  so 
called  because  formerly  it  was  rung  when  the 
priest  came  to  those  words  of  the  mass,  Sanete, 
Saiicte,  Sanete,  Deus  Sdbaoth,  (Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lord  of  Hosts),  that  all  persons  absent 
might  fall  on  their  knees  ;  sacring-bell.  Bp.  Hall. 
SAINT'-SEEM-ING,  «.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  saint.  Moimtagu. 

SAINT'SHIP,  n.  The  character  or  the  qualities 
of  a  saint.  South. 

SAIN_T-Si-MO'NI- AN,  n.  A  follower  of  the  French 
socialist,  Claude  Henri,  Count  de  St.  Simon, 
who  was  born  in  1760  and  died  in  1825,  and 
whose  views  of  society  and  human  destiny  are 
contained  in  a  variety  of  writings,  especially  in 
a  short  treatise  entitled  the  Nouveau  Chris- 
tianisme  (New  Christianity). 

iS®=  Tills  book  (J^ouveait  Christianisme)  does  not 
contain  any  scheme  of  a.  new  religion,  such  as  the 
disciples  of  Count  de  St.  Simon  afterwards  invented, 
but  rebukes  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  sects 
for  their  ne^rlect  of  the  main  principle  of  Christianity, 
^-the  elevation  of  the  lower  classes,— and  proposes 
association  and  just  division  of  the  fruits  of  common 
labor  (in  duo  proportion  to  the  merits  or  capacity  of 
the  recipient)  as  the  true  remedy  for  the  present  social 
evils.  Brande. 
SATNT-Sr-MO'NI-AN-I§M,  n.  The  system  or 
doctrines  of  the  St.  Simonians.  Cla^-ke. 

SAINT-VI'TUS'^-DAnCE,  n.  {Med.)  A  convul- 
sive or  irregular  and  involuntary  motion  of  one 
or  more  limbs,  and  of  the  face  and  trunk,  —  a 
disease  that, commonly  occurs  in  childhood,  and 
is  generally  connected  with  torpor  of  the  sys- 
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teiiij  especially  of  the  digestive  organs ;  chorea  ; 
—  so  called  because  the  movements  resemble 
dancing.     '  Dunglison. 

SM'JOU,  71.  {ZoOl.)  A  name  applied  to  the  Cebus 
of  Geoffrey,  a  division  of  the  SapaJouSf  a  group 
of  South  American  monkeys,  one  of  the  most 
common  species  of  which  is  the  weeper,  or 
Cebus  Apella.  Eng.  Cijc. 

SAKE,  n.  [A.  S.  s(wa^  sacu,  contention;  Dut. 
zaaky  thinj^,  cause  ;  Frs.  sek,  thing,  cause;  Ger. 
sache,  a  thing,  a  cause  in  law.  —  See  Sac] 

1.  Final  cause  ;  end  ;  purpose  ;  reason.  **  For 
empire's  sake.'*     "  For  glory's  sake.'*       MiUon, 

2.  Account ;  regard  to  any  person  or  thing. 

Would  I  -were  young,  for  your  sake.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Account. 

SA'Kjpit,  n.     [Fr.  sacre.] 

1.  [Omith.)  A  species  of  hawk.       Chapman. 

2.  [Mil.)  A  piece  of  artillery.  Derham. 

SAK'JfjlR-ET,  n.     The  male  of  a  saker.         Bailey. 

SA'KI,  n.  {Zo'Ol.)  A  monkey  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus Pithecia^  having  a  bushy  tail,  and  noted  for 
its  savage  temper  ;  the  fox-tailed  monkey. 

.e®^  The  term  said,  in  its  general  application,  des- 
ignates any  American  monkey  whose  tail  is  not  pre- 
hensile.   £«"-.  Cyc. 

sJl,  n.  [L.,  salt."]  {Chem.)  The  term  for  a  salt, 
used  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy.       Dunglison. 

SAL'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sold  ;  vendible  ;  fit 
for  sale;  marketable.  "■  Salable  t\iin.gs."  Carew. 

SAL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  salable. 

SAL'A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  salable  manner.      Wright. 

sAL—^B-SIJST'  THl-ij  n.  An  impure  carbonate  of 
potash,  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of 
wormwood  {Artemisia  absinthiwn)  ;  —  called 
also  salt  of  wormwood.  Wood  §  Bache. 

SA-LA'CIOyS  (sFi-Ia'shus),  a.  [L.  salax,  salacis  ; 
salioy  to  leap  ;  It.  salace ;  Sp.  salaz.'\  Lustful ; 
lecherous  ;  lewd  ;  lascivious.  Dryden* 

SA-LA'CtOUS-LY,  ad.     Lecherously  ;  lustfully. 

SA-LA'CIoyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sa- 
lacious ;  salacity.  Bailey. 

SA-LA(J'l-TY,  n.  [L.  salacitas.l  The  quality  of 
being  salacious  ;  lust ;  lechery.  Browne. 

SAL'AD,  n.  [It.  insalata,  from  L,  sal,  salt;  Sp. 
ensalcida  (quasi  salada,  salted) ;  Fr.  salade.  — 
Ger.,  Sw.,  ^  Dan.  salat.  —  Gael,  salaid.']  Food  of 
raw  herbs,  as  lettuce,  celery,  radishes,  water- 
cresses,  &c.,  generally  dressed  with  vinegar, 
salt,  oil,  mustard,  and  other  condiments.  — 
Vulgarly  corrupted  to  sallet.  B.  Jonson. 

Salad-creaw-y  a  prepared  dressing  for  salads.  —  Salad- 
oilj  Fiorence  or  olive  oil,  for  mixing  with  salads. — 
Salad-spoon,  a  spoon,  usually  of  wood  or  ivory,  for 
mixing  and  serving  salad.  Simmonds. 

SAL'AD-ING,  n.   Vegetables  for  salad.    Sat.  Mag. 
SAIj-M-RA'TVS,  71.  See  SAjjBB.A.nvs.Wodd 8^ Bache. 

SAL'AL-BER'RY,  n.  {Bot.)  The  fruit  of  Gaitl- 
theria  shallon,  growing  in  the  valley  of  the  Ore- 
gon, about  the  size  of  a  common  grape,  of  a 
dark  purple  color,  and  of  sweet,  pleasant  flavor. 
Farm.  Ency.     Gray. 

SAL-A-LEM'BROTH,  n.  {Chem.)  A  double  salt 
known  to  the  alchemists,  consisting  of  chloride 
of  mercury  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  Graham. 

S4-L1m',^i.  [Per.]  A  Persian  salutation  :  —  a 
Hindoo  salutation  or  act  of  worship  ;  —  written 
also  salaam.  Sir  T.  Herbert.    C.  P.  Brown. 

SAL'A-MAN-D^R,  n.  [Gr. 
aa7.an&vbpa  ;  L.,  It.,  iS^  Sp. 
salamandra  ;  Fr.  sala- 
mandre.'] 

1.  {ZoOl.)  A  batrachian 
reptile  of  the  family  Sal- 
amandrid^f  closely  al- 
lied to  the  newts  and 
frogs.  The  common  salamander-  {Salamandra 
maculosa)  inhabits  Central  Europe,  and  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Its 
color  is  black,  with  yellow  spots  ;  the  tail  is  cylin- 
drical, and  the  body  is  covered  with  warty  glands 
which  secrete  a  milky,  glutinous,  and  acrid  fluid. 

it^  Anciently,  the  bite  of  the  salamander  was  con- 
sidered fatal,  and  anything  its  saliva  had  touched 
was  said  to  become  poisonous.  But  the  grand  absurd- 
ity of  all  was  the  belief  that  the  salamander  was  m- 
combustible;  that  it  not  only  resisted  the  action  of 
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fire,  but  extinguished  it ;  and,  when  it  saw  the  flame, 
charged  it  as  an  enemy.    Eiig.  Cyc. 

There  ia  an  ancient  received  tradition  of  the  salam,ander 
that  it  liveth  in  the  lire,  and  hath  force  also  to  extinguish  the 
lire.  £acon. 

I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of  yours  with  fire  any 
time  this  two  and  thirty  years.  Sha/c. 

2.  A  large  poker.  Halliwell. 

3.  An  iron  plate  for  culinary  purposes.  IFW^A^. 
Salamandpr's  wool,  or  salamander^s  hair,  the  name 

given  by  old  writers  to  asbestos,  from  which  fire-proof 
cloth  was  made.  Bacon.     Woodward. 

SAL'A-MAN-D^R-SAFE,  n.  An  American  name 
for  the  patent  fire-proof  iron  safe.      Simmonds. 

SAL-A-MAN'DRINE,  a.  Resembling  a  salaman- 
der'; having  the  fabled  incombustible  qxiality  of 
the  salamander. 

A  certain  salamandrine  quality  that  made  it  capable  of 
living  in  the  midst  of  lire.  Addiaon. 

SAL-AM-MO'NI-AC,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  consist- 
ing of  chlorine  and  ammonium ;  chloride  of 
ammonium ;  —  called  also  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia, and  muriate  of  ammonia.  Miller. 
^^  Sal-ammoniac  occurs  ready  formed  about  vol- 
canoes, as  at  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  in  the  vicinity  of  ig- 
nited coal-seams,  and  in  some  animal  products,  as  in 
guano  from  the  Chincha  Islands.  — Tlie  fiAf  dfiftoivia- 
K6q  {sal-ammoniac)  of  Dioscorides,  Celsius,  and  Pliny, 
is  proved  by  Beckmann  to  be  common  rock-salt  dug 
in  Egypt,  near  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  The  name  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
when  subsequently  manufactured  in  Egypt.     Dana. 

sAL'AM— STONE,  n.  {Min.)  An  ornamental  stone 
which  occurs  in  small,  transparent  crystals,  of 
a  pale-reddish  or  bluish  color.  Ure. 

SAL'A-RIED  (sal'a-rid),  p.  a.  Having  a  salary. 
"A  salaried  person."  Qu.  Rev. 

SAL'A-RY,  n.  [L.  salarium,  literally  salt-money, 
from  sal,  salt,  which  was  a  part  of  the  pay  of 
Roman  soldiers  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  salario  ;  Fr.  salaire.'] 
An  annual  or  periodical  payment  for  services  ; 
a  stipulated  periodical  recompense ;  a  stipend  ; 
wages  ;  hire  ;  an  allowance. 
Syn. —  See  Allowance. 

SAL'A-RY,  V.  a.  [Nor.  Fr.  sdlay^er.']  \i.  sala- 
ried ;    pp.  SALAHYING,   SALAKIED.l       To    Settle 

a  salary  upon  ;  to  pay  a  salary  to.    [n.]   Ch.  Ob. 

SAL-DE~DU'b' BUS,  n.  [L.]  Sulphate  of  pot- 
ash.   '         "  '  Thomson. 

sJl-DT-U-RET'I-CI/S,  n.  [L.,  diuretic  salt.'] 
{Chem.)  The  old  name  of  acetate  of  potash.  Ure. 

SALE,  n.  [M.  Goth,  saljau,  to  deliver,  to  offer ; 
A.  S.  syllan,  sellan,  selan,  to  sell.  —  See  Sell.] 

1.  The  act  of  selling;  the  exchange  of  goods 
or  property  for  money.  "Who,  in  that  sale, 
sells  pardon."  Shak. 

2.  Opportunity  to  sell ;  market  for ;  vent. 

Knowing  that  they  shall  have  ready  sale  for  them  at  those 
towns.  Sper^er. 

3.  An  auction.  Temple. 

4.  State  of  being  venal  or  subject  to  be  sold. 

Which  sets  the  liberty  of  a  commonwealth  to  sale.  Addison. 
Or  sale,  or  for  sale,  venal ;  to  be  sold. 

SALE,  71.  [Either  from  A.  S.  stslan,  to  bind,  seel, 
a  cord,  or  sfelen  (L.  salignus),  belonging  to  a 
willow.]     t  A  wicker  basket.  Spenser. 

fSAL-JJ-BROS'I-TY,  n.  [L.  salebrosus,  rough.] 
The  state  of  being  rough,  as  a  road.     Feltham,. 

fSAL'p-BROUS,  a.  [L.  salebrosus. '\  Rough;  un- 
even; jolting;  rugged.  Cotton. 

Sj1-LE'J^I-j3,  n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  echini 
of  the  lowest  grade  and  most  simple  structure. 

Agassiz. 

SAL-E-mx'  UM,  n.  {Chem.)  The  old  name  of 
bisulphate  of  potash.  Wood  ^  Bache. 

SA-LEP'  [sH6p',  Sm.  B. ;  sa'lep,  Wb.],  n.  [Turk. 
8s  Fr.]  {Med.)  A  nutritive  substance  prepared 
from  the  succulent  roots  of  Orchis  mascida,  and 
various  other  orchidaceous  plants,  and  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  bassorine  ;  —  called  also 
Salop,  and  saloop.  —  See  Salop.  Lindley. 

SAL-?-RA'TyS,  n.  [L.  sal,  salt,  and  a&)\  air.] 
A  salt  intermediate  in  composition  between  a 
carbonate  and  a  bicarbonate  of  potash,  prepared 
from  pearlash  by  exposing  it  to  carbonic  acid 
gas  ;  — much  used  in  making  bread,  to  neutral- 
ize acetic  acid,  or  tartaric  acid,  and  thus  render 
the  bread  light  by  the  escape  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Adams. 

SALE^'MAN,  n. ;  pl._  salesmen.  One  who  sells 
goods  or  merchandise  ;  one  employed  in  selling. 


SAl'j^T,  «.    Salad.  —  See  Salad. 


Boyle. 


SALE'WORK  (-wurk),  n.     Work  made  for  sale  ; 
—  hence  work  of  an  ordinary  quality. 
I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  Nature's  salework.  Shak. 

SAL'-^EM,  )  n_     (Chem.)  Rock-salt;  fossil 

sAL-(fEM'M.m,  )  salt.  Wood  §  Bache. 

SA'LJ-Ant,  a.    {Her.)  See  Salient.    Peacham. 

SAI/JC  [sai'ik,  P.  Sm.  Wb.  Ash'],  a.  [Fr.  saKqtie, 
derived  from  the  Saltans,  or  Saltan  Franks. 
Boiste.']  {Law.)  Applied  to  a  body  of  laws 
framed  by  the  Salians  or  Salian  Franks,  after 
their  settlement  in  Gaul  under  their  king  Phar- 
amond,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry :  —  applied  also  to  that  fundamental  law  of 
France  which  excluded  females  from  succession 
to  the  crown;  — written  also  Saligue.  Burrill. 
From  the  Salians  ori^nated  the  Salic  code  of  laws,  drawn 
up  in  Latin  before  the  time  of  Clovis.  Am.  Kticy. 

sAl-I-CA' CE-.M,  n. pi.  [L.,  from  salix,  salicis,  a 
willow.]  (Bot.)  An  order  or  family  of  plants ; 
the  willow  family.  Gray. 

SAL-I-CA'CEOyS  (-shus,  66),  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a 
plant  of  the  willow  family.  Smart. 

SAL-!-CI'LOUS,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  flowers  of  meadow-sweet  {Spi- 
rtea  ulmaria)  and  from  salicine,  being  an  oily, 
colorless  liquid,  of  a  fragrant,  aromatic  odor, 
and  a  burning  taste,  and  the  principal  ingredient 
of  the  essence  of  meadow-sweet.  Gregory.  Miller. 

SAL'I-CiNE,?i.  [Lt. salix, salicis, u'w\\[ovf.'\  {Chem.) 
A  white,  crystallizable,  very  bitter  febrifuge,  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  the  willow  and  various 
other  trees.  Kane.     Lindley. 

According  to  Magendre,  nalicine  arrests  the  progress  of  a 
fever  with  the  same  power  as  sulphate  of  quinine.     Lindley. 

sAL-1-CIM'E-.m,  H.  pi.    {Bot.)  Same  as  Salica- 

csiE.  Baird. 

sAl-I-COR  '^"1-4,  n.     {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  or 

weeds,  inhabiting  salt  marshes  and  sea  beaches; 

glasswort ;  samphire.  Gray. 

SA'LI-ENT  [sa'leSnt,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wr. ; 

sSl'yent,  S.  E.  F. ;    sal'yent,  if,],  a.     [L.  salio, 

saliens,  to  leap.] 

1.  Leaping ;  bounding ;  moving  by  leaps. 
"  Frogs  and  salient  animals."  Browne. 

2.  Projecting;  standing  out  prominently;  as, 
"  The  salient  points  of  a  discourse,  or  a  picture." 

3.  {Her.)  Being  in  a  leaping  posture,  as  a 
lion.  Brande. 

Salient  angle,  ( Oeom.  &  Fort.)  an  angle  of  a  polygon 
or  of  a  fort  projecting  outwards ;  —  distinguished  from 
a  reentering  angle. 

SA'LI-ENT,  n.    {Fort.)  A  projection.     Maunder. 

SA'LI-ENT-LY,  ad.     In  a  salient  manner. 

SA-LIF'j;R-OUS,  a.  [L.  sal,  salt,  and  fero,  to  pro- 
duce ;  Fr.  salifere.']     Producing  salt. 

77ie  saliferous  system,  (Oeol.)  the  new  red-sandstone 
system;  —  so  called  from  the  salt  with  which  it  is 
associated  in  some  parts  of  England.  .Snsted. 

SAL'I-PI-A-BLE,  a.  {Chem.)  Capable  of  being 
salified  or  converted  into  a  salt. 

Salifiable  base,  an  earth,  alkali,  metallic  oxide,  or 
organic  base  which  is  capable  of  combining  with  an 
acid  in  a  definite  proportion ,  so  as  to  form  a  salt.  Henry. 

SAL-!-FI-0A'TION,  n.  [It.  salificazione;  Fr.  sa- 
lification.'] {Chem.)  The  act  of  salifying  or 
forming  into  a  salt.  Ure. 

SAL';- FY,  V.  a.  [L.  sal,  salt,  snAfacio,  to  make ; 
It.  salificarc ;  Fr.  salifler^^  \i.  salified  ;  pp. 
SALIPYING,  SALIFIED.]  (CAc»i.)  To  Convert 
or  form  into  salt ;  to  cause  to  combine  with  a 
base,  as  an  acid,  so  as  to  form  a  salt.       Henry, 

SAL'I-GOT,  n.  [Fr.]  (Boi!.)  A  plant ;  the  water- 
thistle.  Cotgrave. 

S4-Ll'KJ3,  n.  [L.,  It.,  §  Sp.]  Salt-works:  — a 
salt-marsh,  or  salt-pond  ;  a  saline.     Simmonds. 

sAl-I-NA'TION.  n.  [From  L.  sal,  salt.]  The  act 
of  washing  with  salt  liquor.  Greenhill. 

SA-LINE'  [sj-lln',  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  E. 
Wr.  Wb. ;  sj-lin'  or  sa'lln,  W. ;  sa'lin,  C],  a. 
[L.  salinvs ;  It.  &;  Sp.  salino  ;  Fr.  salin."] 

1.  Consisting  of  salt ;  impregnated  with  salt ; 
containing  salt ;  briny.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Resembling  salt;  suggestive  of  salt;  salty  ; 
as,  **  A  saline  taste." 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  f,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAee,  FAR,  fAST,  fAlL  ;    h£iR,  HER; 
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SALT 


i8®=" "  As  this  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  sali- 
nusj  by  dropping  a  syllable,  the  accent  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rule  of  formation,  to  remove  to  the 
first.  This  accentuation,  however,  is  adopted  only 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey  j  as  Sheridan, 
Kenrick,  Ash,  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Scott,  Perry, 
Barclay,  Penning,  Entick,  and  Smith  accent  the  sec- 
ond syllable."     Walker. 

SA-LINE',  71.  [L.  salina;  sal^  salt;  It.  5f  Sp.  so- 
Una ;  Fr.  saline-l  A  repository  of  salt ;  a  salt- 
pit  ;  a  salt-spring.  Scott. 

SAL'IN,  n.  A  dry,  saline,  reddish  substance, 
obtained  from  the  ashes  of  potato  leaves,  &c. 

Loudon. 

SA-LINE'NeSS,  n.     State  of  being  saline.  Smart. 

sAL-I-NiF'5-ROGS,  a.  [L.  sal,  salis,  salt,  and 
ferOj  to  bear.]     Producing  salt.  Craig. 

SA-LIN'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  sal^  salis,  salt,  and/ornirt, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  salt.  Smaj-t. 

SAl-I-NOm'5-T^R,  n.  [L.  sal,  salis,  salt,  and 
metrunij  a  measure.]  A  salt-gauge  for  indicat- 
ing the  density  of  the  sea-water  in  the  marine 


steam-boiler. 


Simnionds. 


SA-LI'NO-TJPR-RENE',  a.  [L.  sal,  salis,  salt, 
and  terrenus,  earthy ;  terra,  earth.]  Partaking 
of  salt  and  earth.  Smart. 

SA-LI'NOyS,  a.  [L.  salinus,  from  sal,  salt.]  Con- 
taining salt ;  saline,     [r.]  Browne. 

sAL'iq,UE  (sai'jk),  a.    [Fr.]    Salic.  —  See  Salic. 

SAL'iTE,  V.  a.    [L.  salio.']   To  salt,    [b.]    Wright. 

SA-LT'VA,  n. ;  pi.  sa.-iA'y2E.  [Gr.  alaXov,  L.,  It., 
4r  Sp.  saliva ;  Fr.  salive.']  An  inodorous,  insip- 
id, transparent,  slightly  viscid  fluid,  that  is  se- 
creted by  the  parotid,  sub-maxillary,  and  sub- 
lingual glands,  and  poured  into  the  mouth  by 
certain  duets ;  spittle.  Its  use  is  to  moisten 
the  mouth,  to  mix,  with  the  food,  and  to  assist 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  Dunglison. 

,6®"  The  saliva  contains  ptyaline,  soda,  salts  of 
potash  and  soda,  salts  of  lime,  sulphocyanide  of  po- 
tassium, and  occasionally  lactates  of  the  alkalies.  It 
is  slightly  alkaline  in  health,  and  acid  in  some  inflam- 
matory affections.     Miller.     Gregory. 

g^  "  As  this  word  is  a  perfect  Latin  word,  all  our 
dictionaries  very  properly  accent  it  on  the  second  syl- 
lable. But  salival,  which  is  a  formative  of  our  own, 
has  no  such  title  to  the  penultimate  accent ;  this  pro- 
nunciation, however,  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Scott,  Barclay,  Fanning,  Entick, 
and  Johnson's  quarto ;  but  Mr.  Perry  and  Dr.  John- 
son's folio  place  tlie  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  more  correctly."      Walker. 

SA-Ll'VAL    [s?-li'vfil,    S.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.; 

sare-vSl  or  spi-li'v^l,  W.'],  a.  [It.  salivale ;  Sp. 
salival.^     Relating  to  saliva ;  salivary.       Grew. 

SAL'(-VANT,  u.    Promoting  salivation.  Caldwell. 

SAL'I-VANT,  n.  {Med.)  That  which  promotes 
salivation  ;  a  sialagogue.  Dunglison. 

SAL'I-VA-RY,  a.  [L.  salivarius ;  Fr.  salivazre.'] 
{Med.)  Relating  to  saliva  or  spittle ;  as,  "  The 
salivary  glands."  Dunglison. 

SAL'J-VATE,  V.  a.  [L.  salivo,  salivatus;  saliva; 
It.  salivare ;  Sp.  salivar;  Fr.  saliver.']  [i.  sali- 
vated ;  pp.  SALIVATING,  SALIVATED.]      (Med.) 

To  purge  by  the  salivary  glands  ;  to  cause  to  se- 
crete saliva  abundantly,  usually  by  means  of 
mercury.  Wiseman.     Dunglison. 

SAl-{-VA'TION,  n.  [L.  salivatio ;  It.  salivazione ; 
Sp.salivaeion;  Tr.  salivation.]  {Med.)  The  act 
of  salivating ;  excessive  flow  or  secretion  of  sali- 
va, as  that  produced  by  mercury,  &c,  Dunglison. 

SA-Li'VOUS  [sfi-li'vus,  S.  F.  J.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  sHi'- 
vus  or  sal^e-vus,  W.  P.],  c.  [L.  salivosjis.']  Relat- 
ing to,  or  containing,  saliva ;  salivary.  Dunglison. 

sJ'LIXj  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  or 
bushes,  usually  growing  near  water,  containing 
the  ■willow,  the  osier,  and  the  sallow.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAL'L^T,  w.  [It.  celata ;  from  L.  eelo,  celare,  to 
conceal ;  Sp.  celada ;  Fr.  salade.]  A  light  kind 
of  helmet,  introduced  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, chiefly  worn  by  foot-soldiers  ;  —  also  ivrit- 
ten  salade.  FairhoU. 

SAL'L^T,  n.    A  corruption  of  salad.  Boyle. 

SAL'L^IT-JNG,  n.     A  salading.     [b..]      Mortimer. 


t  sAl'LJ-ANCE,  ■«.    A  sally.  Spenser. 

sAl'LOW  (sil'lo),  n.  [A.  S.  salh,  salig.  —  L.  salicc; 
It.  salcio,  salce  ;  Fr.  saule.]  {Bot.)  A  common 
name  for  some  small  species  of  willow  or  osier. 

Sallows  and  reeds  on  bankfl  of  rivers  born.  Dryden. 

SAl'LOW,  a.  [A..^.salowig,  salvng,  saluwi;  Dut. 
zaluw,  —  Fr.  sale,  dirty.]  Yellow,  as  from  ill- 
ness ;  yellow ;  pale ;  of  a  sickly  color. 

Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence.  Milton. 

sAL'LOW-NJESS  (sal'lo-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing sallow ;  yellowness ;  sickly  paleness,  Addison. 

SAL'LOW-THORN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  small  shrub 
found  on  the  east  and  south-east  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  which  yields 
a  coloring  matter  for  dyeing  yellow,  and  bears 
small  orange-colored  berries  that-^form  with  su- 
gar a  pleasant  preserve;  sea-buckthorn;  Hip- 
popha^  rhamnoides.  Baird. 

sAL'LY,  n.    [Fr.  saillie,  from  L.  salio,  to  leap.] 

1.  An  eruption  or  issue,  as  from  a  place  be- 
sieged ;  a  sortie  ;  a  quick  egress.  Bacmi. 

2.  An  excursion  ;  a  digression. 

Every  one  shall  know  a  country  better  that  makes  often 
sallies  into  it,  and  traverses  it  up  and  down.  Locke. 

3.  A  quick  or  sprightly  exertion ;  a  spring  or 
flight  of  intellect  or  fancy.  "These  passages 
were  intended  for  sallies  of  wit."      Stilling  fleet. 

4.  An  act  of  levity,  extravagance,  or  wild 
gayety  ;  an  extravagant  flight ;  a  frolic  ;  an  es- 
capade ;  an  overleaping  of  bounds.      Denham. 

Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age. 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  youth.  Cowper. 

sAl'LY,  V.  n.  [L.  salio  (Gr.  u/Mnai),  to  leap  ;  It. 
salire,  to  ascend,  to  mount ;  Sp.  salir;  Fr.  sail- 

lir."]        \i.    SALLIED  ;    pp.    sallying,     SALLIED.] 

To  rush  out,  as  a  body  of  troops,  from  a  besieged 
place  ;  to  issue  suddenly  ;  to  make  an  irruption. 

And  now,  all  girt  in  arms,  the  ports  set  wide, 

They  sallied  forth,  Ulysses  being  their  guide.  Chapman. 

SAl'LY— LUNN,n.  A  kind  of  sweet  tea-cake,  which 
is  toasted  and  buttered.     [Local.]      Simmonds. 

SAL'LY-PORT,  n.  1.  {Fort.)  An  opening  in  the 
glacis  of  a  fort,  affording  free  egress  and  ingress 
to  troops  engaged  in  a  sally  or  a  sortie ;  a  pos- 
tern gate.  Stocqueler. 
2.  {Naval.)  In  fire-ships,  the  place  of  escape 
for  train-firers.                                        Mar.  Diet. 

sAL-MA-GUN'DJ,  n,  [Fr.  salmigondis,  from  L. 
salgama,  pickles  ;  sal,  salt  (Gr.  alfir},  brine ;  a?.£, 
salt),  and  condita,  preserved.     Landais.'] 

1.  A  mixture  of  chopped  meat,  with  oil,  vine- 
gar, pepper,  and  onions  ;  hodgepodge.  Cotgrave. 

2.  A  medley ;  an  olio  ;  a  miscellany ;  a  collec- 
tion of  light,  miscellaneous  reading.  W.  Irving. 

SAl'MI-Ac,  n.  {Chem.)  A  contraction  for  sal- 
ammoniac,     [r.]  Winght. 

S.^L' MIS  {s^Vin^),  71.  [Fr.]  Jugged  hare  ;  a  ragout 
of  game  previously  roasted.  Simmonds. 

SALM'ON(sam'un), 
n.  [L.  salmo ; 
It.  salmone;  Sp. 
salmon ;  Fr.  Salo- 
mon. —  "  Some 
^\\\\    have    them  Salmon, 

termed  sahnons,  a  saliendo  "  (L.  salio,  to  leap). 
Fuller.']  {Ich.)  A  malacopterygious  fish  of  the 
genus  Salmo,  —  particularly  the  Salmo  salar. 

ja^^The  common  salmon  (Salmo  salar)  is  highly 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  It  may  be  stated 
generally  that  salmon  pass  the  summer  in  the  sea,  or 
near  the  mouth  of  estuaries  ;  in  autumn  they  push  up 
rivers,  diverging  to  the  tributary  streams  ;  in  winter 
they  inhabit  the  pure  fresh  water,  and  in  spring  de 
Bcend  again  to  the  sea.     Yarrell. 

sALM'ON-COL'OR,  n.     A  golden-orange  tinge. 

SALM'ON-ET  (sam'o-net),  n, 
on  ;  a  samlet. 

SAL'MO-NOID,  n.  [L.  salmo,  a  salmon,  and  Gr. 
f7(]os,  form.]  {Ich.)  One  of  a  family  of  soft- 
finned,  abdominal  fishes,  of  which  the  salmon 
is  the  type.  Brande. 

SALM'ON-PEEL  (sam'un-),  n.  {Ich.)  A  young 
salmon,  under  two  pounds  in  weight.  Maunder. 

sAlm'ON-PIPE  (sam'un-),  7i.  A  device  for  catch- 
ing salmon.  Crabb. 

sAlM'ON-TROUT  (sam'un-trbut),  n.  {Ich.)  A 
species  of  salmon  which  enters  rivers  to  deposit 
its  spawn,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  lakes  and 


{Ich.)  A  little  salm- 
Johnson. 


streams  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea ;  sea- 
trout  ;  Salmo  trutta.  Yarrell. 

sAl'Q-^^N,  n.  [L.  sal,  salt,  and  Gr.  yewdii},  to 
produce.]  {Chem.)  The  electro-negative  com- 
ponent of  haloid  salts;  salt-radical.      Graham. 

SjSLOJVS  (sa-15ng'),  n.  pi.  [Fr.,  from  salon,  a  draw- 
ing-room.] Assemblies  or  parties  of  fashionable 
people ;  fashionable  circles ;  high  life.    Landais. 

SA-l66n',  7t.  {A.S.sel,sele;  Gex.saal;  Dut. 
zaal;  Dan.  (Sr  Sw.  sal;  Icel.  salr.  — It.  sala,  sa- 
lone  ;  Sp.  sala,  salon  ;  Fr.  salle,  salo7i.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  lofty,  spacious  apartment  in  a 
house,  a  palace,  or  a  theatre ;  a  spacious  hall 
or  room ;  a  state-room.  Britton. 

2.  A  large  room  or  hall;  a  parlor;  a  recep- 
tion room  ;  a  drawing-room.  Roget. 

3.  A  place  of  refreshment.  Clarke. 

4.  The  public  cabin  in  a  ship  or  a  steamer. 
SA'LOP,  or  SA-l66p',  n.     See  Salep.      Archer. 
SALP,  n.     {Zool.)  One  of  the  Salpce.      Eng.  Cyc. 
sAl  'Pj3,  n.     [L.,  a  stock-Jish.]     {Zool.)  A  genus  of 

free  compound  Twrnca^a.  Woodward.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAL'PI-CON,  or  SAL-PI'CQN  [sSl'pe-kSn,  Sm.Wb.; 
B^l-pe'kon,  K.  Johnson],  n.  [Sp.,  from  salpicar, 
to  bespatter  ;  Fr.  salpicon.]  {Cooking.)  A  kind 
of  farce  or  stuffing,  put  into  holes  cut  in  legs  of 
beef,  veal,  &c.  Bailey. 

sAL'PIXX,  n.  [Gr.  ffd^-tyf,  a  trumpet.]  {Anat.) 
The  eustachian  tube,  or  channel,  between  the 
mouth  and  the  ear.  Dunglison. 

sAL-POL'V-jGHREST,  n.  {Chem.)  The  old  name 
of  a  substance  of  which  the  basis  is  sulphate  of 
potash.  Wood  S;  Backe. 

SAI^PRU-NEL'LA,  71.  {Che7n.)  Fused  nitre,  or 
nitrate  of  potash,  cast  into  cakes  or  balls.    Uj-e. 

sAl'SA-FY,  n.     See  Salsify.  Lindley. 

tSAL-SA-M^N-TA'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  salsamentari- 

us.]     Being  salt  or  salted.  Bailey, 

SAL'SI-FY,  n.  [Fr.  salsijis.]  {Bot.)  A  plant,  the 
long  and  tapering  roots  of  which  are  of  a  mild 
and  sweetish  flavor,  and  are  boiled  or  stewed 
like  carrots  ;  oyster-plant ;  Tragopogon  porri- 
folius  ;  —  written  also  salsafy.  Loudon, 

S4L-SIL'L4,  n.  [Sp.]  {Bot.)  A  twining,  tuber- 
ous-rooted plant,  cultivated  in  Peru  and  the 
"West  Indies  for  its  roots,  which  are  used  like 
the  tubers  of  the  potato  ;  Alstrcemeria  salsilla. 

Loudon, 

sAl'SO— A^'ID,  a.  [L.  salsuSy  salt,  and  acidus, 
acid.]  Applied  to  substances  which  are  both 
salt  and  acid.  Floyer. 

sAL-SO'DA,  n.     {Com.)  Carbonate  of  soda. 

Simmonds. 

SAL'SQ'LA,  n.  [L.  salsus,  salt.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  herbs  or  slightly  shrubby  branching  plants  of 
the  sea-shore,  Avith  fleshy  and  rather  awl-shaped 
leaves  ;  saltwort ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  the 
alkaline  salts  these  plants  contain.  Gray. 

SAL-SO-LA'CEOUS  (-shus),  a.  Having  the  char- 
acter of  plants  of  the  genus  Salsola.     Perkins. 

SAL-SU'^I-NOUS,  a.  [L.  salsugo,  salsuginis,  salt- 
ness.]     Saltish ;  somewhat  salt,     [r.]       Boyle. 

SALT,  n.  [M.  Goth.,  Frs.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  £f  Icel.  salt ; 
A.  S.  salt,  sealt  \  Ger.  sah.  —  Gr.  a).?;  L.  sa^; 
It.  sale;  Sp.  §  Port,  sal;  Fr.  sel.] 

1.  A  substance  used  for  seasoning,  being  the 
chloride  of  sodium  or  muriate  of  soda,  and 
generally  known  as  cojnmon  salt.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  evaporation  from  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  of  saline  lakes  or  springs,  and  from  the 
earth  in  a  crystallized  state,  or  in  the  form  of 
rock-salt.  Ure. 

2.  That  which  preserves  from  corruption. 

Ye  are  the  aalt  of  the  earth.  Matt.  v.  13. 

3.  Taste;  savor;  seasoning;  smack;  relish. 

The  spice  and  salt  that  seasons  a  man.  Shak. 

"We  have  some  salt  in  us;  we  arc  the  sons  of  women.  SliaJc. 

4.  Wit ;  humor ;  piquancy  ;  smartness ;  poig- 
nancy; pungency.     "Attic  sa^?."  Riley. 

5.  A  vessel  for  holding  salt;  a  salt-cellar. 
'^  Salts  of  pure,  beaten  gold."  Middleton. 

At  the  ancient,  lonp  dinner-tnble,  a  larpre  salt  was  placed 
in  tlie  middle;  those  sitting  at  the  upper  end,  bcinjr  above  the 
salt,  M'ere  the  superior  guests;  the  others  wore  below  the  salt. 

IJalHwcll. 

Such  persona  existed  every  where;  but  they  were  always 
below  the  salt.  Henry  Cockburn. 
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6.  pi.  Marshes  flooded  by  the  tides.      Sussex. 

7.  An  old  sailor;  as,  *' He  is  au  old  salt." 
[Cant  term.]  Clarke. 

8.  [Chem.)  A  term  applied  to  a  very  large 
class  of  compounds,  having  no  characteristic 
property  common  to  them  all,  consisting  each 
of  two  components,  simple  or  compound,  and 
possessing  properties  materially  different  from 
those  of  either  of  its  components. 

SS^  The  term  salt  was  originally  employetl  to  de- 
note coniinon  salt,  hut  was  afterwards  generalized  ; 
and  it  has  gradually  acquired  a  very  extensive  and 
notvery  definite  application.  Chemists  are  not  agreed 
in  respect  to  the  constitution  of  salts.  According  to 
the  generally  received  theory  of  their  constitution, 
they  are  mostly  comprised  in  the  following  groups  or 
orders  :  1.  Salts  resulting  from  the  union  of  an  oxy- 
gen acid  and  a  salifiable  base,  and  called  oxysalfs  ;  as 
nitiate  of  potash,  consisting  of  nitric  acid  and  potash, 
and  sulphateof  ammonia,  consisting  of  sul|)huric  acid 
and  oxide  of  ammonium.  Except  certain  organic 
bases,  as  aniline,  the  bases  of  tliis  group  of  salts  con- 
tain oxygen.  2.  Salts  resulting  from  the  union  of  a 
simple  metal,  or  of  a  component  chemically  equiva- 
lent 10  a  metal,  as  ammonium,  and  the  characteristic 
element  or  component  in  a  hydrogen  acid,  and  called 
haloid  salts  ;  as  chloride  of  sodium,  the  type  of  haloid 
salts,  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  composed  of  cyano- 
gen, the  cliaracteristic  component  in  liydrocyanic  acid, 
and  potassium.  3.  Salts  resulting  from  the  union  of 
a  sulphur  acid  and  a  sulphur  base,  and  called  sulpkur- 
salts,  and  also  sulphosaltSj  in  which  sulphur  perforins 
the  same  function  as  oxygen  in  the  oxysalts  ;  as  sulpli- 
arseniate  of  potassium,  which  consists  of  sulpliarsenic 
acid  and  sulpliide  of  potassium.  —  Besides  the  three 
principal  groups  of  salts,  there  are  others  of  less  im- 
portance, among  which  are  salts  analogous  in  their 
constitution  to  sulphur-salts,  called  tellurium-salts j 
selenium-salts,  &lc, 

J^Teutralj  acid,  and  alkaline  salts,  salts  which  have 
respectively  a  neutral,  acid,  or  alkaline  reaction  with 
test  paper.  As  applied  to  the  constitution  of  salts, 
the  terms  ventral,  acid,  and  basic,  have  been  variously 
used.  The  view  now  generally  received  is,  that  a 
neutral  salt  contains  as  many  equivalents  of  acid  as  of 
oxygen  in  the  base,  an  acid  salt  more  than  one  equiva- 
lent of  acid  to  one  of  base,  and  a  basic  salt  fewer 
equivalents  of  acid  than  of  base.  —  Monobasic  salt,  a 
salt  in  which  one  equivalent  of  the  acid  is  united  to 
one  equivalent  of  the  base.  —  Bibasic  or  dibasic  salt,  a 
salt  in  which  one  equivalent  of  tlie  acid  is  united  to 
two  equivalents  of  the  base. —  Trlbasic  salt,  a  salt  in 
which  one  equivalent  of  the  acid  is  united  to  three 
equivalents  of  the  base.  —  Double  salt,  a  salt  con- 
sisting of  two  salts  combined  together ;  as  common 
alum,  which  is  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  potash 
and  sulphate  of  alumina.  —  THple  salt,  a  designation 
formerly  applied  to  certain  double  salts,  as  Rocheile 
salt,  supposed  to  consist  of  an  acid  combined  with 
two  bases  ;  but  now  applied  only  to  the  tribasLc  salt, 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  otherwise  called 
triple  phosphate. —  Super-salt,  a  salt  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  the  acid  predominates  over  that  of  the  base. 
—  Bt-5«Zf,  an  oxysalt,  as  bisulphate  of  potash,  in  which 
tliere  are  two  equivalents  of  the  acid  to  one  of  the 
base:  — a  haloid  salt,  as  bichloride  of  tin,  in  which 
there  are  two  equivalents  of  the  electro-negative  com- 
ponent to  one  of  the  electro-positive  component. — 
Proto-salt,  an  oxysalt  of  which  the  base  is  a  protoxide, 
or  contains  but  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  as  protosul- 
pliate  of  iron  :  —  a  haloid  salt  containing  but  one 
equivalent  of  tlie  electro-negative  element  or  compo- 
nent, asprotocyanide  of  iron.  —  Per-salt,  an  oxysalt  of 
which  the  base  is  a  peroxide  :  — a  haloid  salt  contain- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  equivalents  of  the  electro- 
negative component  capable  of  combining  with  the 
electro-positive  component.. —  Sesqui-salt,  an  oxysalt 
having  a  sesquioxide  for  its  base,  as  seaquisulphate  of 
iron;  —  an  oxysalt  iii  which  there  are  three  equiva- 
lents of  the  acid  to  two  of  the  base  ;  as  sesquicarbo- 
uate  of  ammonia,  which  is  a  hydrated  compound  of 
three  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  and  two  of  oxide  of 
ammonium  :  —  a  haloid  salt  m  which  there  are  three 
equivalents  of  the  electro-negative  and  two  of  the 
electro-positive  component ;  as  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
which  consists  of  three  equivalents  of  chlorine  and 
two  of  iron.  Oraham.  Miller.  —  Incompatible  salts, 
salts  which  cannot  coexist  in  solution  without  mutual 
decomposition.  Henry.  —  Bitter  salt,  ov  hair-salt,  native 
Bpsom  salt,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Brande.  —  Fusi- 
ble salt.  See  MlCHOCOSMIC  Salt.  —Marine  salt, 
culinary  or  common  salt;  chloride  of  sodium.  —  J^oTft- 
beriT^s  sedative  salt,  boracic  acid.  —  Spirit  of  salt,  mu- 
riatic acid  dissolved  in  water.  Brande.  —  Barytic  salt, 
an  oxysalt  whose  base  is  baryta,  or  oxide  of  barium. 
Brande.  —  Deliquescent  salt,  a  salt  which  attracts 
moisture  from  the  air  and  becomes  liquid.  Turner. — 
Efflorescent  salt,  a  crystalline  salt  wliich  loses  its  wa- 
ter of  crystallization  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  crum- 
bles into  a  powder.  7'urner.  —  Isomorpfious  salts.  See 
IsOMORPiious.  —  Microcosmic  salt,  a  tribasic  phos- 
phate of  soda,  oxide  of  ammonium,  and  water  j  — 
called  also  fusible  salt.  Miller.  —  Metallic  salt,  a  desig- 
nation formerly  applied  to  salts  having  bases  known 
to  be  metallic  oxides,  in  contradistinction  to  other 


saltS;  called  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  not  then  known 
to  contain  metals.  It  is  applicable,  according  to  the 
present  views  of  chemists,  to  all  salts  except  those 
which  have  bases  derived  from  organic  bodies. — 
Binary  theory  of  salts,  or  salt-radical  theory,  a  theory 
which  assimilates  all  saltSj  as  it  respects  their  chemi- 
cal constitution,  to  the  type  of  chloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt,  regarding  them  as  consisting  of  two 
portions  :  one,  a  non-metallic  element,  as  chlorine, 
or  an  equivalent  compound  body,  as  sulphion,  which 
is  called  the  radical  of  the  salt;  and  the  other,  a 
metal,  or  an  equivalent  compound  body,  as  ammoni- 
um, equivalent  to  a  metal,  which  has  been  called  by 
Graham  the  basyle  of  the  salt.  According  to  this 
view,  the  salt  known  by  the  name  of  sulphate  of  soda 
is  a  compound  of  sulphion  and  sodium,  or  sulphlonido 
of  sodium;  and  hydrated  acids,  as  oil  of  vitriol  or 
sulphionide  of  hydrogen,  are  salts  of  hydrogen,  which 
comports  itself,  in  combination,  as  a  metal,  and  may 
really  be  a  metallic  vapor.  This  theory  was  proposed 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
many  eminent  chemists.    Miller.  Kane.    Graham. 

sAlT,  a.  1.  Having  the  taste  of,  or  preserved  by, 
salt ;  impregnated  with  salt ;  as,  "  Sali  fish." 

A  leap  into  nalt  water  very  often  gives  a  new  motion  to  the 
spirit  and  a  new  turn  to  the  blood.  ~  Addison. 

2.  Abounding  with  salt ;  yielding  salt ;  as, 
"  Salt  springs  "  ;  "  Salt  marshes." 

In  a  salt  land,  and  not  Inhabited.  Jer.  xvii.  6. 

3.  Growing  in  o.  salt-marsh  ;  as,  **  Sa?^ grass." 

4.  Bitter;  pungent.  "The  pride  and  salt 
scorn  of  his  eyes."  Shak. 

SALT,  a.  [L.  scilto,  saltans,  to  leap;  salio,  to 
leap  ;  salax,  salacious.]     Lecherous  ;  salacious. 

Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan  lip.  Shak. 

SALT,  V.  a.       \i.  SALTED  ;    pp.  SAI/riNG,  SALTED.] 

To  season  or  impregnate  with  salt ;  to  sprinkle 
with  salt ;  as,  "  To  salt  a  fish." 

If  the  salt  have  lost  his  Bavor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted"! 

Matt.  V.  13. 

sALT,  v.  n.     To  deposit  salt  from  a  saline  fluid  ; 

as,  "  The  brine  begins  to  salt.''  Wright. 

t  SALT,  n.     [L.  saltus  ;    Old  Fr.  sault.l     The  act 

of  leaping  ;  a  skip  ;  a  leap.  B.  Jonson. 

SAL'TANT,  a.     [L.  salto,  saltans,  to  leap.] 

1.  t Jumping;  dancing;  rampant.     Holland. 

2.  {Her.)  A  term  applied  to  the  squirrel, 
weasel,  rat,  and  all  vermin,  and  also  to  the  cat, 
grayhound,  ape,  and  monkey,  when  in  a  position 
springing  forward.  Ogilvie. 

sAL-T4-REL'Lb,n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  sort  of  Ital- 
ian dance,  differing  from  the  tarantella  by  the 
hitch  in  the  first  half  of  the  measure.      Dwight, 

SAl'TATE,  v.  n.  [L.  salto,  saltatum.]  To  leap  ; 
to  jump;  to  skip.  Month.  Rev. 

SAL-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  saltatio ;  It,  saltazione ; 
Sp.  saltacion  ;  Fr.  saltation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  leaping  or  jumping.        Browne. 

2.  Beating  or  palpitation,  as  of  an  artery. 

Its  [an  artery's]  saltation  and  florid  color.  iViseman. 

sAL-TA-TO'RT-OUS,  a.     [L.  saUatorius ;  It.  sal- 

tatorio.']     Saltatory ;  leaping.  Kirby. 

SAL'TA-TO-RY,  o.  Adapted  to  leaping ;  jumping; 

skipping  ;  dancing.  Brande. 

SALT'— BOX,  n.     1.  A  box  for  holding  salt. 

2.  A  sort  of  musical  instrument.         Boswell. 

SALT'— CAKE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  sulphate  of  soda,  made  from  sulphuric  acid 
and  common  salt,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Miller. 

sAlt'— CAT,  71.  A  lump  of  salt,  made  at  the  salt- 
works, which  attracts  pigeons.    '  Mortimer. 

sAlt'— CEL-LAR,  n.  [Fr.  saliere,  salt-cellar. 
Todd.'\  A  small  vessel  for  holding  salt  on  the 
table.    "  A  triangular  salt-cellar.'"  Wotton. 

SAlt'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  salts.  Greenhill. 

2.  One  who  makes,  or  sells,  salt.    Holinshed, 
sAlt'^RN,  n.     A  salt-work.  Mortimer. 

sALT'-GREEN,  a.  Sea-green;  green  like  the 
sea.     "  Salt-green  streams."  Shak. 

SAL'TIER,  n.     [Fr.  sautoir.'] 

1.  {Her.)  A  cross  with  two  feet,  as  if  capable 
of  leaping,  as  an  X,  or  an  ordinary  in  the  form 
of  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew ;  —  also  written 
saltire.  Peacham. 

2.  A  dancer.  "They  call  themselves  sal- 
tiers.'''  Shak. 

fSAL-TIN-BAN'CO,  n.  [Fr.  salimbanque,  from 
It.  saltare  in  banco,  to  leap  upon  a  bench.]  A 
quack;  a  mountebank.  '  Broione. 


sAlt'jNG,  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  salts. 

2.  A  salt-water  marsh.  Loicdon. 

S.iL'TIRE,  /t.  [Fr.  sautoir.']  (Her.)  See  Saltier. 

sAlt'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  salt.  Mortimer. 

sAlt'ISII-LY,  ad.    As  if  saltish.  Wright. 

SALT'ISH-NESS,  ■«.     Quality  of  being  saltish. 

sAlt'-JUNK,  n.  Hard,  dry,  salted  beef,  sup- 
plied to  ships.  Simmonds, 

sALT'LjpsS,  a.  Having  no  salt ;  not  tasting  of 
salt ;  insipid.  Browne. 

sAlt'— LICK,  n.  A  saline  spring,  resorted  to  by 
buffaloes,  deer,  &c.  —  See  Lick.  Flint. 

"Within  gunshot  of  this  place  was  a  salt-lick,  much  fre- 
quented by  wild  animals,  such  as  rhinoceroses.      Anderson. 

sAlt'LY,  ad.    With  taste  of  salt.  Johnson. 

sAlt'— MARSH,   n.      A  marsh   sometimes  over- 
flowed with  salt-water.  Ash. 
sAlt'-MINE,  n.     A  mine  which  yields  rock-salt. 

The  principal  salt-mines  are  at  Wielitska  in  Poland.  Cata- 
lonia in  Spain,  Altemontein  Calabria,  Loowur  in  Hungary, 
in  many  places  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  Cheshire  in  this 
country  [England].  Coxe. 

sAlt'N^SS,  n.     1.  State  of  being  salt  or  impreg- 
nated with  salt.    "  Saltness  of  the  soil."  ■   Cook. 
2.  The  taste  of  salt. 

Men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between  saltness  and 
bitterness.  Bacon. 

sAlt'-OF-AM'B^R,  n.  {Chem.)  The  old  name 
of  succinic  acid.  Ure. 

sAlT'-OF-B^N-ZOIN', /t.  {Chem.)  The  old  name 
of  benzoic  acid.  XJre. 

sAlt'-QF-CA-NAL',  n.  {Chem.)  An  old  name 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Ure. 

sAlt'-0F-C6l'C0-THAR,  n.  {Chem.)  An  old 
name  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Ure. 

sAlt'-OF-EP'SOM,  n.  {Chem.)  An  old  name 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Horsford. 

sAlt'-OF-HARTS'h6RN,  n.  {Chem.)  Carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  its 
being  obtained  from  the  horns  of  the  hart  {Cer- 
vus  elephas).  Brande. 

SAlT'-OF-LEM'ON?,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  con- 
.sisting  of  two  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid  and  one 
of  potash;  binoxalate  of  potash;  —  called  also 
essential  salt  of  lemons  and  salt  of  sorrel,  and 
used  for  removing  iron-moulds  from  linen.  Ure. 

sAlt'-OF-SAt'URN,  n.  A  name  applied  by  alche- 
mists to  acetate  of  lead ;  sugar  of  lead.    Brande. 

sAlT'-OF-SEIGNETTE  (-sen-yet'),  n.  {Chem.) 
Rochelle-salt.  Ure. 

SALT'-OF-SO'DA,n.  {Chem.)  An  old  name  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  Ure. 

sAlT'-OF-SOR'R?L,  n.     {Chem.)  See  Salt-OF- 

LEMONS. 

sAlT-OF-SYL'VI-1;s,  n.  {Chem.)  An  old  name 
of  acetate  of  potash.  Brande. 

sAlT-OF-TAR'TAR,  n.  {Chem.)  Pure  carbo- 
nate of  potash;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  its 
having  been  first  prepared  from  cream  of  tartar, 
or  bitartrate  of  potash.  Wood  ^  Bache. 

sAlT-OF-VE'NUS,  7t.  {Chem.)  Sulphate  of  cop- 
per; blue-vitriol.  Miller. 

sAlt'-PER'LATE,  Ji.  {Chem.)  An  old  name  of 
phosphate  of  soda.  Ure. 

SALT'-PAN,  n.    A  salt-pit.  Bacon. 

sAlT-PE'TRE  (-pe'ter),  n.  {Chem.)  Nitrate  of 
potash;  nitre.  Thoms07i. 

Saltpetre,  in  Latin  sal-petrec,  rather  so  called  because, 
"  exudat  e  petris,"  it  usually  sweats  out  of  rocke,  than  because 
it  is  wrought  up  ...  to  a  rocky  or  stony  consistency.     Fuller. 

SAlT-PE'TROUS,  a.  Resembling,  or  partaking 
of  the  character  of,  saltpetre  ;  impregnated  with 
saltpetre.  Wright. 

SAlt'— PIT,  n.  A  pit  or  place  where  salt  is  ob- 
tained ;  a  salt-mine  ;  a  salt-work.      Zeph.  ii.  9. 

sAlt'-RAD'I-CAL,  n.  {Chem.)  A  term  applied, 
in  the  binary  theory  of  salts,  to  any  body,  wheth- 
er simple  or  compound,  which  forms  a  salt  with 
a  metal,  or  a  compoimd  body,  as  ammonium, 
equivalent  to  a  metal ;  as,  chlorine  in  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  sulphion  in  sulphionide  of  potassi- 
um, otherwise  called  sulphate  of  potash.  Graham. 

sAlt'-RAK-:5R,  n.  A  collector  of  salt  in  natural 
salt  ponds,  or  enclosures  of  the  sea.  Simmonds. 

sAlt'-RMEOm  (-rum),  n.  [Eng.  salt,  and  Gr. 
(ifvfjia,  flux,  a  floating  humor,  from  fiita,  to  flow  ; 
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Fr.  rhume.]  {Med.)  A  popular  name,  in  the 
United  States,  for  various  cutaneous  affections 
of  the  eruptive  and  herpetic  forms  ;  a  kind  of 
herpes  ;  an  affection  of  the  skin.  Dungllson. 
SALT'-RIV-jpR,  n.  An  imaginary  river  up  which 
defeated  politicians,  &c.,  are  supposed  to  be 
sent  to  oblivion.  [Cant,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

He  rowed  the  tories  up  and  over  Salt-River.  B.  Crockett. 
J^'  The  phrase  To  row  up  Salt  river  has  its  origin 
in  tile  fact  tixat  tliere  is  a  small  stream  of  that  name 
in  Kentucky,  the  passage  of  which  is  made  difficult 
and  laborious  as  well  by  its  tortuous  course  as  by  the 
abundance  of  shallows  and  bars.  The  real  application 
of  the  phrase  is  to  the  unhappy  wiglit  who  has  the 
task  of  propelling  the  boat  up  the  stream  ;  but  in 
political  or  slang  usage  it  is  to  those  who  are  rowed 
up.     J.  Jaman. 

sAlt'SEA,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  ocean.       Shak. 

SAlT'-SED'A-TIVE,  u.  (Chem.)  An  old  name 
of  boracic  acid.  _  Ure. 

SALT'-SPRING,  n.     A  Spring  which  yields  salt. 

sAlt'-WA-T^R,  n.  Water  containing  salt ;  sea- 
water.  Brande. 

sAlt'-wA-T^R,  a.  Kelating  to  the  sea  ;  of  the 
sea;  used  at  sea.  *' Thou  sa^-roaier  thief."  Shak. 

SAlt'-WORK  (-wurk),  n. ;  pi.  salt-works.  A 
saltern  ;  a  place  where  salt  is  made.     Addison. 

SAlT'WORT  (-wiirt),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Salsola,  —  especially  Salsola  kali.        Eng.  Cyc. 

fsALT'Y,  a.     Somewhat  salt,  Cotgrave. 

SA-LU'BRI-OUS,  a.  [L.  salube?',  salubris,  from 
salus,  health ;  salvus,  safe  ;  It.,  Sp.,  8^  Fr.  salu- 
h'e. — 'See  Safe.]  Promoting  health;  whole- 
some ;  healthful ;  healthy  ;  salutary. 

The  draught  is  nauseous,  though  salubrious.  Enox. 

Syn.  — See  Healthy. 

SA-LU'BRI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  salubrious  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  promote  health.  Burke. 

SA-LU'BRI-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
salubrious;  wholesomeness  ;  healthfulness ;  sa- 
lubrity. Allen. 

SA-LU'BRI-TY,  n.  [L.  salubrltas;  It.  sakthrita ; 
Sp.  saluhridad ;  Fr.  salubrite.]  The  quality  of 
being  salubrious  ;   salubriousness.  Mason. 

SAL'U-TA-RJ-LY,  ad.     In  a  salutary  manner. 

SAL'U-TA-RI-NESS,  /i.  The  quality  of  being  sal- 
utary.  '  Johnson. 

SAL'U-TA-RY,  a.  [L.  salutaris,  from  sahts,  health, 
safety  ;  It.  salutare  ;  Fr.  salutaire.'] 

1.  Wholesome  ;  healthful ;  safe  ;  contributing 
to  health;  as,  ^^  Salutary  diet,  exercise,  &c." 

2.  Contributing  to  the  general  safety  or  ad- 
vantage;  beneficial;  as,  "A  sa^tf^ary  example." 

SAL-U-TA'TION,  /t.  [L.  salutatio ;  It.  salutazione ; 
Sp.  salutaeion ;  Fr.  salutation.'\  The  act  or 
style  of  saluting  ;  a  salute  ;  an  act  of  civility  ; 
a  greeting  ;  an  address. 

The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn.  Shak. 

Beware  of  the  scribea,  which  love  to  go  in  long  clothing, 
and  love  salutations  in  the  market-places.  Hiark  xii.  2S. 

SA-LU-TA-TO'RI-AN,  n.  A  student  in  a  college, 
'in  the  Ignited  States,  who  pronounces  the  salu- 
tatory oration  at  Commencement.  [Local.]  Hall. 

SA-LU'T A-TO-RI-LY, rt(^.  In  a  salutatory  manner. 

SA-LU'TA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  salutatorms.]  Con- 
taining salutations;  greeting;  —  applied  to  an 
oration  which  introduces  the  exercises  of  Com- 
mencment  in  American  colleges.     [U.  S.] 

Kii^kland. 

t  SA-LU'TA-TO-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  salutatoriitm.'] 
X  place  of  greeting.  Milton. 

SA-LUTE 
vus^  safe. 

saluer.  —  See    Safe.]      [i.  saluted  ;  pp.  sa- 
luting, SALUTED.] 

1.  To  greet ;  to  show  civility  or  respect  to,  by 
words  or  by  ceremonies ;  to  hail ;  to  address  ;  to 
'welcome  ;  to  congratulate  ;  to  treat  with  kind- 
ness.    "  Our  friends  salute  thee."       3  John  14. 

2.  To  please  ;  to  gratify,     [u.] 

"Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot.  Shah. 

3.  To  kiss.  '         Addison. 

4.  {Mil.)  To  show  honor  to,  by  firing  gitns, 
lowering  colors,  presenting  arms,  &c,  Stocqueler. 

SA-LUTE',  n.  1.  A  salutation  ;  a  greeting ;  an 
"expression  of  respect,  civility,  or  kind  wishes. 
"  The  first  salutes  of  our  three  friends. "^(^di'son. 


E',  V.  a.     [L.  saluto  ;  salus,  health,  sal- 
ife,_well;  It,  salutare  i  Sp.  saluda.r;  Fr. 


2.  A  kiss.  "There  cold  salutes,  but  here  a 
lover's  kiss."  Roscommmi. 

3.  {Mil.  &  Nav.)  An  exhibition  of  respect  and 
honor,  performed  by  a  discharge  of  artillery  or 
small  arms,  by  strikirig  colors,  &c.     Stocqueler. 

Syn. —  A  salute  is  given  in  different  modes  by 
word  or  by  action  ;  salutation  is  the  act  of  saluting, 
anil  is  always  personal.  Guns  are  fired  by  way  of 
salute  ;  bows  are  given  in  the  way  of  a  salutation.  A 
greeting  is  a  mode  of  salutation  indicative  of  great 
satisfaction  or  joy. 

SA-LUT'jpR,  /t.     One  who  salutes.  Bowyer. 

SAL-lT-TiP'?R-OUS,  a.  [L.  saluiifer,  from  salus^ 
heaith,  and /f?ro,  to  bring;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  salutifero^ 
Bringing  health  ;  causing  or  producing  health ; 
healthy;  salutary;  healthful;  wholesome. 

Though  God  be  but  one,  yet  hath  he  about  himself  innu- 
merable auxiliatory  powers,  all  of  them  salvliferouR,  and  pro- 
curing good  of  that  which  is  made.  (Judworth. 

SAL-y-TIF'^R-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  salutiferous 
manner.  Cudworth. 

SAL-VA-BIL'J-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  salvable ; 
the  possibility  of  being  saved.  Sanderson. 

SAL'VA-BLE,  a.  [L.  salvo,  salvare,  to  save.]  That 
may  be  saved  ;  that  may  be  kept  safe.  Cudworth. 

SAL'VA-BLE-NESS,  71.     Salvability.  Ash. 

SAL'VA-BLY,  ad.     In  a  salvable  manner.    Craig. 

SAL'VA$-E,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  salvus,  safe.]  {Mar. 
Law.)  A  compensation  for  saving  ot  preserving 
a  vessel  or  its  cargo  from  wreck  or  loss.  Burrill. 

tSAL'VA(?E,  o.  [Old  Fr.  saulvage.  —  See  Sav- 
age.] '  Rude  ;  cruel ;  savage.  Wright. 

sAL-VA-TE,L' LAy  n.  [L.,  literally,  safety-vein, 
from  salvo,  to  save.]  {Anat.)  A  vein  of  the  arm, 
terminating  on  the  back  of  the  fingers  ;  —  so 
called  by  the  ancients,  who  opened  it  in  certain 
diseases,  as  in  melancholic  and  hypochondriacal 
affections.  Dunglison. 

SAL-VA'TION,  n.  [Low  L.  salvatio;  It,  salva- 
zione;  Sp.  salvacion.  —  See  Safe.] 

1.  Deliverance  from  evil ;  the  state  of  being 
saved  ;  escape  from  danger  ;  security.  Ex.  xiv.  3. 

2.  {Theol.)  Deliverance  from  the  effects  of 
sin  ;  redemption  from  eternal  death ;  reception 
to  heaven  or  eternal  bliss. 

The  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation.     Rom.  i.  IG. 

3.  That  which  saves;  cause  of  salvation. 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation.  Ps.  xxvii.  1. 
SAL'VA-TO-RY,  n.     A  place  where  ^any  thing  is 

preserved  ;  a  repository ;  a  conservatory.  Hale. 
\\  SALVE  (sav  or  salv)    [s'iv,  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wr. 

Wb, ;  salv,  W.  J.  F.  ;  salv  or  sav,  Ja.  ;  siwv,  C], 

n.     [L.  salvus,  safe.  —  A.  S.  sealf;  Ger.salbe; 

Dut.    zalf,    zalve;    Dan.  salve;    Sw,    aalva. — 

Gael.  sd6h.'] 

1.  A  glutinous  composition  or  ointment  ap- 
plied to  wounds  and  hurts  ;  cerate. 

a  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide.  Shak. 

2.  Help  ;  remedy  ;  corrective  ;  antidote. 
"  Some  salve  for  perjury."  Shak. 

£^'  "  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  this  word  is  origi- 
nally and  properly  salf;  which,  having  salves  in  the 
plural,  the  singular,  in  time,  was  borrowed  from  it ; 
sealf,  Saxon,  undoubtedly  from  salvus,  Latin.  There 
is  some  diversity  among  our  orthoepists  about  the  I  in 
this  word  and  its  verb.  Mr.  Sheridan  marks  it  to  be 
pronounced  ;  Mr.  Smith,  W.  Johnston,  and  Barclay 
make  it  mute  ;  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Perry  give  it  both 
ways  ;  and  Mr.  Nares  says  it  is  mute  in  the  noun,  but 
sounded  in  the  verb.  The  mute  I  is  certainly  coun- 
tenanced in  this  word  by  calve  and  halve  ;  but,  as  they 
are  very  irregular,  and  are  the  only  words  where  the 
I  is  silent  in  this  situation,  (for  valve,  delee,  solve,  &c., 
have  the  I  pronounced,)  and  as  this  word  is  of  Latin 
original,  the  I  ought  certainly  to  be  preserved  in  both 
words  ;  for,  to  have  the  same  word  sounded  different- 
ly to  signify  different  things,  is  a  defect  in  language 
that  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  be  avoided."  Walker. 

[|  SALVE  (sav  or  salv),  v.  a.  [L.  salvo,  to  save. 
—  Goth,  salbon;  A.  S.  sealjian;  Dut.  zalve7i; 
Ger.  salbe7i ;  Dan.  salve.]  [i.  salved  ;  pp.  salv- 
ing, SALVED.] 

1.  To  anoint  or  dress  with  salve  ;  to  heal,  as- 
suage, or  mitigate  with  medicaments  applied. 

Many  skilful  leechca  him  abide, 

To  salve  his  hurts.  Spenser. 

2.  To  help  ;  to  remedy  ;  to  mend  ;  to  gloss 
over  by  a  salvo  or  excuse. 

Some  seek  to  salve  their  blotted  name 
With  others'  blot,  till  all  do  taste  of  shame.        Sidney- 
And  this  salved  all  difficulty.  Broome. 

3.  t  [L.  salve,  hail,]  To  salute.  Spenser. 


SAL'V^R  [sSl'ver,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
C.  Wb.],  n.  [L.  salvo,  to  save.]  A  plate  on 
which  any  thing  is  presented. 

Between  each  act  the  trembling  solvers  ring.  Pope. 

f  SALVER  (sav'er),  n.  One  who  salves  ;  one  who 
pretfnds  to  cure  ;  as,  "A  quack-sa/rer."0^i7tie. 

SAL'V^R-SHAPED  (-shapt),  o.  {Bot.)  Noting  a 
calyx,  a  corolla,  or  other  organ,  of  which  the 
tube  is  long  and  slender  and  the  limb  flat,  as  in 
phlox.  Lindley. 

SAL'  VI-A,  n.  [L.  salvia,  from  salvo,  to  save,  —  in 
allusion  to  the  reputed  healing  qualities  of  the 
sage-]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  containing 
many  species,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Salvia 
officinalis,  or  garden  sage.  Gray. 

SAL'VO,  n. ;  pi.  sXl'voe^,  or  sal'vC?.  [L.  salvo 
jure,  the  right  being  safe.] 

1.  Something  reserved  when  other  things  are 
granted  ;  an  exception  ;  a  reservation  ;  a  sav- 
ing ;  an  excuse. 

"What  salvoes  or  qualifying  considcmtions,      Waterland. 
"Witli  any  private  salvoes  or  evasions.  Addison. 

2.  {Mil.  &  Nav.)  A  salute  by  firing  guns ;  as, 
"A  salvo  of  artillery."  Burn. 

sAL-VO~lAt'J-LE  (Anglicized  SAL-VOL'A- 
tIle),  n.  [L.,  volatile  salt.]  {Chem.)  A  vola- 
tile salt  having  a  strong,  pungent  odor,  and 
composed  of  three  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid 
and  two  of  oxide  of  ammonium ;  sesquiearbo- 
nate  of  ammonia; — popularly  called  also  car-  < 
bonute  of  ammonia.  Miller. 

SAL'VOR,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  saves  a  ship  or 
cargo  from  wreck  or  destruction.  Bouvier. 

SA-MA' RA,  n.     [L.  samera,  samara,  the 
seed  of  the  elm.]     {Bot.)  A  nut  of  an 
achenium,    or    any    other    indehiscent  I 
fruit,  furnished  with  a  '^Wng,  like  that  of  * 
the  maple,  ash,  and  elm  ;  a  key.  Gray. 

SA-MAR'I-TAN,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
city  or  district  of  Samaria  ;  one  of  «. 
sect  of  the  Jews  who  believed  in  the  "^^^i°'* 
Pentateuch  only,  and  with  whom  other  Jews 
refused  to  have  dealings.  Hook. 

SA-MAR'1-TAN,  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  Samaria  or 

to  the  Samaritans.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Noting  a  sort  of  Plebrew  alphabet.  I^a^on. 

SAM'A-ROID,  a.  [L.  samera,  samara,  the  seed 
of  the  elm,  and  Gr.  lUog,  form.]  {Bot.)  Re- 
sembling a  samara.  Brande. 

SA-MAR'RA,  n.     See  Simar.  Todd. 

SAM'BO,  lb.  The  offspring  of  a  negro  and  a  mu- 
latto. Ency. 

SAM'BUKE,  n.  [Gr.  aafx^OKv,  from  Xd/z^ul,  Sam- 
byx,  the  inventor ;  L.  sanib%ica.'\  {Mus.)  An 
ancient,  triangular,  stringed  instrument,  used 
by  the  Greeks  ;  a  kind  of  harp.  Moore. 

Lutes,  harps,  all  manner  of  pipes,  barbitons,  samlntkes, 
■with  other  inetrumcnts.  Ascham. 

SAME,  a.  [Goth.  sama\  A.  S.  same;  Dut.  za- 
men ;  Dan.  samme,  the  same ;  Sw.  samma, 
samme ;  Icel.  samr ;  Ger.  sammt ;  zusammen, 
together.  —  Sansc.  sam,  together ;  Arm.  tsam, 
to  place  together. — Koot  sem.  or  sim,  "one"; 
whence  sem-el,  sem-per,  sim-plex,  sin-gulus,  sim- 
ilis,  sim-ul,  sin-cm'us  \  Gr.  lifia^  bfios.  W.  Smith.] 

1.  Not  distinguishai3le  from  others  ;  identical ; 
not  different ;  not  another. 

And  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall 

be  changed;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not 

fail.  Neb.i.y2. 

What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same?  Milton. 

2.  Being  of  the  like  kind,  sort,  or  degree. 

The  same  plant  produceth  as  great  a  variety  of  juices  na 
there  is  in  the  same  animal.  Arbutlinot. 

3.  Denoting  that  which  was  mentioned  before. 
Whatsoever  is  done  to  my  brother  (if  he  be  a  Christian 

man),  that  same  is  done  to  me.  J'yndale. 

tt£^  In  comparisons,  same  is  followed  by  as  or  with. 
"  The  metaphor  is  the  same  in  the  verses  as  in  the 
medal."  Addis(m.  "  Which  is  of  the  same  force  with 
that  form  which  our  Saviour  used."    Addison. 

fSAME,  ad.     Together.  Spenser. 

SAME'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being_  the  same  ; 
or  not  distinguishable  from  others  ;  identity. 

One  in  agreement,  consent,  and  sameness  of  "will.    CkidwoTih. 

2.  Undistinguishable  resemblance  ;  near  like- 
ness ;  correspondence;  similarity;  want  of  va- 
riety ;  monotony.  Swift, 

Syn.  — See  Identity. 


mIeN,  Si'R;   MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   BULL,  BUR,  RtlJLE.  —  9,  ^,  9,  g,  soft;  jC,  &,  £,  I,  hard;   ^  as  z;   ?  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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SA-M|:S'TRE,  n.     A  variety  of  coral.    Simmonds, 
fSA-METTE',  n.  [Old  Fr.  same^]  A  sort  of  satin 
or  silk  stuff.  Chaucer. 

SA'MJ-AN,  a.     Relating  to  the  island  of  Samos. 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  ifamian  wine.  Byron. 

Samian  earth,  or  Samian  stone,    [L.  Samius  lapis.  \ 

(Oeol.)  a  species  of  marl  from  Samos.  Brande. 

SA' MI-EL,  n.  [Arab.]  A  hot,  arid  wind,  common 
in  Africa,  Arabia,  Syria,  &c.;  the  simoom  or  si- 
moon ;  the  kamsin.  P-  Cyc. 

fSA'MITE,  n.     [Old  Fr.]     A  silk  stuff.     Spenser. 

sAm'L?T,  n.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  small  salmon  ; 
the  parr  ;  Salmo  salmuhis.  Yarrell. 

SAM-O-THRA'CIAN,  n.  A  native  of  Samothracia. 

SAMP,  n.  [Indian  naxosaump.']  Indian  corn 
broken  coarse  and  boiled,  to  be  eaten  with  milk 
or  butter. 

je®*  J^awsaump,  a  kind  of  meal  pottage  unparched. 
From  this  the  English  call  tlieir  samp^  whicli  is  Indian 
corn  beaten  and  boiled,  and  eaten  hot  or  cold,  with 
milk  or  butter.     Roger  Williams. 

SAM'PAN,  n.  A  small  boat  or  punt,  in  which  a 
Chinese  family  live  on  Canton  River.       Smart. 

SAM'PHIRE  (s^m'fir)  [sam'fir,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
stm'nr,  C.  lVb.'],n.    [Fr.  Saint  Pierre.]    (Bot.) 

1.  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Crithmum,  one  species  of  which  i^Crithmum 
maritimum)  is  used  as  a  pickle,  an  ingredient 
in  salads,  and  as  a  pot-herb. 

Half  way  down 
Hands  one  that  gathers  samphire;  dreadful  tradel 
Methinka  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head,  Shak. 

2.  The  common  name  of  low  saline  plants  of 
the  genus  Salicornia  ;  glasswort.  Gray. 

SAM'PLE  [s5m'pl,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  ;  sam'pl,  P. 
J.  i^.],  n.  [L.  exemplum  ;  Sp.  ejemplo  ;  Fr.  ex- 
emple.  —  Gael,  samplair.  —  Exemphtm  is  proba- 
bly a  euphonic  form  of  exemptiwi,  from,  eximo,  to 
take  out;  but  Pott  derives  it  from  ex,  from,  and 
amplus,  much.    W.  Smith.] 

1  That  which  is  taken  out  of  a  large  quanti- 
ty, as  a  fair  representation  of  the  whole;  a  part 
shown  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  ;  a  specimen. 

'T  is  sufficient  if  I  bring  a  sample  of  some  goods  in  tliis 
voyage.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  thing  selected  as  a  model  for  imita- 
tion ;  an  example  ;  a  pattern.  Fairfax. 

f  SAM'PLE,  V.  a.  To  give  a  sample  of ;  to  exemplify. 

Learning  to  sample  earth's  embroidery.  Browne. 

SAM'PL^R,  n.  \1j.  exemplar  \  It.  esemplare  ;  Sp. 
ejem.plar  ;  Fr.  exemplaire.  —  Gael,  samplair.] 
A  pattern  of  work;  a  specimen,  —  particularly 
of  a  girl's  improvement  in  needlework. 

Our  girls  forsake  their  samplers  to  teach  kingdoms  wis- 
dom. -^<^fe'- 

sAm'SHOO,  n.  A  Chinese  spirit  distilled  from 
rice  ;  —  also  written  samshu.  Stuart. 

SAM'SON'^-POST,  n.  {Naitt.)  1.  A  sort  of  pil- 
lar in  a  ship's  hold,  between  the  lower  deck  and 
the  keelson,  under  the  edge  of  a  hatchway,  fur- 
nished with  notches  as  steps,  to  ascend  or  de- 
scend by.  ^  Mar.  Diet. 
2.  A  temporary  or  movable  pillar,  carrying  a 
leading  block,  for  various  purposes.        Brande. 

II  SAN-A-BiL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sana- 
ble  ;  sanablene'ss  ;  curableness.  Med.  Jour. 

II  SAN'A-BLE  [sSn'^-hl,  S.  W.  P.P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wr.\  sa'ngi-b],  Nares,  Buchanan],  a.  [L.  sa- 
nahilis,  from  sano,  to  cure  ;  It.  sanabile ;  Sp. 
sanahle.  —  See  Sane.]  That  may  be  cured  or 
healed  ;  curable  ;  remediable,     [r.]  More. 

||SAN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Sanability.  Ash. 

SANAT,  H.     An  Indian  calico.  Simmonds. 

f  SA-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  sanatio.]  The  act  of  heal- 
ing or  curing.  Wiseman. 

SAN'A-TIVE,  a.  [L.  sano,  sanatus,  to  cure;  It. 
.^Sp.  sanativo,]  Having  a  power  or  tendency 
to  heal  or  cure  ;  healing  ;  sanatory.  Bacon. 

SAN'A-T{VE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  san- 
ative ;  power  or  tendency  to  heal.  Johnson. 

SAN'A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  sanator,  a  healer ;  It.  sana- 
toria.] "Tending  to  promote  health ;  healing; 
curing  ;  sanative.  Dr.  Francis. 

sJj^-BE-J^f'TO,  n.  [Sp.  Sambenito;  It.  San 
Benito.]  A  yellow  garment,  worn  by  those  con- 
demned by  the  Inquisition  to  be  burned  for  her- 


esy. 


Baretti. 


fSANCE'BELL,  n.  A  corruption  of  saint* s-bell. — 
See  Saint*s-bell.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

t  SANC'TI-FJ-CATE,  v.  a.  [L.  sanctifico,  sancti- 
Jicatus. '—  See  Sanctify.]   To  sanctify.  Barrow. 

SANC-Tr-F{-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  sanctificatio -,  It. 
santificazione  \  Sp.  saiiiijlcacion;  Fx.  sanctifica- 
tion^     [Theol) 

1.  The  act  of  sanctifying  or  purifying  from 
the  dominion  of  sin. 

Another  of  these  ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  is  sanc- 
tification;  which  consists  in  purifying  our  wills  and  affections 
trom  those  wicked  inclinations  and  inordinate  lusts  which 
countermand  God's  will  in  ue,  and  set  us  at  enmity  against 
him.  iScoH. 

2.  The  act  of  consecrating  or  setting  apart  to 
a  sacred  end  or  office  ;  consecration. 

In  tlie  ordering  of  priests,  there  were  both  visible  and  in- 
visible sanctificaiion.  Burnet. 

3.  The  state  of  being  sanctified  or  made  holy  ; 
progressive  conformity  of  the  heart  and  life  to 
the  will  of  God.  Hook. 

Concerning  the  righteousness  of  sanctification,  we  deny  it 
not  to  be  inherent.  Hooker. 

SANC'TI-FIED,  p.  a.     1'.  Consecrated  ;  hallowed. 

*'  Sanctified  aLXid  pious  bonds."  Shak. 

2.  A&cting  holiness.     [Ironical.]     Hodgson. 

SANC'TI-FI-fjR,  n.     1.  One  who  sanctifies. 

2.  (Theol)  The  Holy  Spirit.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SANC'TJ-FY  (sangk'te-fi),  V.  a.  [L.  sanctijico, 
from  sanetus,  holy,  0.116.  facto,  to  make ;  It.  sa7i- 
tificare ;    Sp.    santificar  ;    Fr.    sanctijier.]      \i. 

SANCTIFIED;  pp.  SANCTIFYING,  SANCTIFIED.] 

1.  {Theol.)  To  free  from  the  power  of  sin  ;  to 
cleanse  from  corruption ;  to  make  holy. 

And  such  were  some  of  you;  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye 
are  sanctified.  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 

2.  To  make  a  means  of  holiness. 

But  the  grace  of  God  is  pleased  to  move  us  by  ways  suita- 
ble to  our  nature,  and  to  sanctify  these  sensible  helps  to 
higher  purposes.  South. 

3.  To  ordain  or  set  apart  to  sacred  ends  ;  to 
consecrate  ;  to  hallow. 

God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it.       Oen.  u.  3. 

And  thou  shalt  put  them  upon  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his 
sons  with  him,  and  shalt  anoint  them,  and  consecrate  them, 
and  sanctify  them,  tliat  they  may  minister  unto  me  in  the 
priest's  office.  IJxod.  xxviii.  41. 

4.  To  make  free  from  guilt;  to  lend  a  legal 
or  a  religious  sanction  to  ;  to  sanction. 

The  holy  man,  amazed  at  what  he  saw, 

Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bUss  by  law.  Bn/den. 

5.  To  secure  from  violation ;  to  keep  pure. 

Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanctifies  the  Une.  Bope. 

6.  To  confess  and  celebrate  as  holy.    Cruden. 

Sanctify  the  I;ord  of  hosts  himself.  Isa.  viii.  13. 

SANC'TI-FY-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  sanctifying  man- 
ner.    '         "  "  Clarke. 

SANC-TlL'0-aUENT,  a.  [L.  sanetus,  holy,  and  lo- 
quor,  loquens,  to  speak.]  Speaking  holily. C^ar^e. 

SANC-TI-MO'NI-AL,  u,.      Sanctimonious.    Bailey. 

SANC-TI-MO'NJ-OUS  (sSlngk-te-mo'ne-iis),  w.  [L. 
sanctimonia,  sanctity.] 

1.  Sacred;  saintly;  holy.  ''Sanctimonious 
ceremonies."  Shak. 

2.  Having  or  affecting  the  appearance  of  sanc- 
tity.    "  Sanctimonious  avarice."  Milton. 

SANC-TI-MO'NI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  sanctimoni- 
ous manner.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

SANC-TI-MO'NI-OyS-NESS,  ft.  The  state  of  be- 
ing sanctimonious.  Ash. 

SANC'Tf-MO-NY,  n.  [L.  sanctimonia,  from  sane- 
tus, holy ;  It.  &i  Sp.  santim,onia.]  Holiness  ; 
scrupulous  austerity ;  the  appearance  or  pre- 
tence of  holiness. 

Her  pretence  is  a  pilgrtraape;  which  holy  undertaking, 
with  most  austere  sanctimony,  she  accomplished.  Shcuc. 

SANCTION,  n.  [L.  sanctio;  It.  sanzione;  Sp. 
sancion ;  Fr.  sanction.] 

1.  That  which  sanctions,  authorizes,  confirms, 
Or  renders  obligatory  ;  the  act  of  confirming  or 
sanctioning  ;  confirmation  ;  ratification  ;  sup- 
port; countenance;  authority;  as,  "The  sanc- 
tion of  law,  of  holy  writ,  of  public  opinion,  &c." 

Wanting  sanction  and  authority,  it  is  only  yet  a  private 
work.  Baker. 

2.  That  confirmation  or  proof  of  validity 
which  a  law  derives  from  the  certainty  with 
which  it  is  enforced;  the  efficacy  of  law;  the 
enforcement  of  obedience. 


These  were  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  formed 
the  sanction  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Whately. 

i^"  By  Locke,  Paley,  and  Benthara  the  term  sanc- 
tion, or  enforcement  of  obedience,  is  applied  to  reward 
as  well  as  to  punishment ;  but  Mr.  Austin  confines  it 
to  the  latter,  perhaps  because  human  laws  only  pun- 
ish, and  do  not  reward.     Fleming. 

3.  A  law ;  a  decree  ratified.     [Improper.] 

'Tis  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man, 

Each  other  to  assist  in  what  tney  can.  DenJiam. 

SANC'TION  (sSntrk'shun),  ?j.  o.  [i.  SANCTIONED ; 
pp.  SANCTIONING,  SANCTIONED.]  To  g;ive  a 
sanction,  validity,  or  authority  to;  to  ratify;  to 
legalize ;  tb  confirm ;  to  countenance ;  to  sup- 
port ;  to  authorize  ;  to  warrant ;  to  allow.  Burke. 
Old  principles  sanctioned  by  the  laws.  Burke. 

SANC'TION-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  implying,  a 
sanction.  Ec.  Rev. 

SANC'TI-TUDE,  n.  [L.  sanctitudo,  from  sanetus, 
holy ;  It.  santitudi7ie.]  Holiness  ;  sacredness ; 
saintliness ;  sanctity.  Milton. 

SANC'Tl-TY  (sangk'te-te),  n.  [L.  sanctitas ;  It. 
santith ;  Sp.  santidad.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  holy ;  holiness. 

Then  heaven  and  earth  renewed  shall  be  made  pure 

To  sanctity  that  shall  receive  no  stain.  Milton. 

2.  Goodness  ;  purity;  godliness.  "The  sanc- 
tity of  their  manners."  Addison. 

3.  Sacredness;  inviolability. 

Nor  uninformed 
Of  nuptial  sanctity  and  marriage  rites.  Milton. 

4.  A  saint;  a  holy  being,     [u.] 

About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 

Stood  thick  as  stars.  Milton. 

t  SANCT'lT-A-RIZE,  v.  a.  To  shelter  by  a  sanc- 
tuary, or  by  means  of  sacred  privileges. 

No  place  indeed  should  murder  sanctuarize.  Shak. 

SANCT'U-A-RY  (sSLngkt'yu-^-re),  n.  [L.  sanctua- 
rium. ;  It.  %  Sp.  santua?'io ;  Fr.  sa7ictuaire.] 

1.  {Arch.)  The  penetralia,  or  most  retired  and 
sacred  part  of  a  temple; — the  presbytery  or 
eastern  part  of  the  choir  of  a  church  in  which 
the  altar  is  placed.  Britton. 

2.  A  holy  place;  a  temple;  a  consecrated 
building ;  a  place  of  worship  ;  a  church  ;  holy 
ground. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  they  contribute  nothing  to  the 
happiness  of  the  country  who  only  serve  God  in  the  duties 
of  a  holy  life,  who  attend  his  sanctuary,  and  daily  address 
his  goodness.  Jior/ers. 

3.  An  asylum  sacred  from  the  reach  of  civil 
power  ;  a  place  of  protection. 

She  was  as  safe  as  in  a  sanctuary.  Spenser. 

4.  Kefuge  in  a  sacred  place  ;  shelter ;  protec- 
tion. Dryden. 

SMJ^C'TUM  SA^N-C-TO'RUM.  [L.]  The  Holy 
of  Holies  ;  the  innermost  or  holiest  place  of 
the  Jewish  temple,  where  the  ark  was  kept ;  the 
sanctuary.  Crahb. 

SAND,  n.  [A.  S.  sand;  Ger.,  Dan.»  <§■  Sw.  sand; 
Dut.  zand.  —  Gr.  i|d/^/<os,  probably  from  Gr.  ^-du, 
to  crumble  away;  L.  sabulum.] 

1.  Small  particles  or  grains  of  quartz  or  other 
minerals  not  cohering  together ;  particles  or 
grains  arising  from  the  breaking  or  crumbling 
of  stone  ;  minute  grains  of  stone. 

Sand  hath  always  its  root  in  clay,  and  there  be  no  veins  of 

sand  any  great  depth  within  the  earth.  Bacon. 

The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life.       Shak. 

2.  pi.  Barren  country  covered  with  sand. 

Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Libyan  sands.  Milton. 

SAND,  V.  a.    [i.  sanded  ;  pp.  sanding,  sanded.] 

1.  To  strew  or  sprinkle  with  sand ;  to  cover 
with  sand.     "  The  sanded  \3.\\ey.^*        Thomson. 

2.  fTo  drive  upon  the  sand.  Burton. 

SAN'DAL,  n.  [Gr.  c&v6aXov,  aav&Q^.iov^ —  according 
to  Hemsterhuis  for  aavlha7.ov,  from  aavky  aavi- 
(5of,  a  board,  plank,  or  any  thing  made  thereof; 
L.  sandalium;  It.  sandalo ;  Sp.  sandalia;  Fr. 
sandale.]  A  shffe,  consisting  of  a  sole  strapped 
to  the  foot,  ^vith  an  enclosure  for  the  heel,  and 
sometimes  for  the  toes,  but  leaving  the  upper 
part  of  the  foot  bare ;  a  loose  shoe ;  a  sort  of 
slipper.  Milton. 

Originally  sa^ndals  were  made  of  leather;  but  they  after- 
wards became  articles  of  great  luxuiy,  being  made  of  gold, 
silver,  or  other  precious  stuff,  and  most  beautifully  orna- 
mented. Brande. 

While  the  still  Morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray.     Milton. 

SAN-DAl'I-FORM,  a.  [Gr.  aav&dhov,  a  slipper, 
and  L.  forma,  form.]  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a 
sandal  or  slipper.  Craig. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  ty  i,  6,  tJ,  ^,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  h£r  ; 
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sAn'DAL-WOOD  (-wad),  n.  {Sot.)  1.  A  wood 
remarkable  for  its  agreeable  fragrance,  which 
repels  insects ;  Sanfalum  album ;  —  used  in  In- 
dia, where  it  is  indigenous,  as  a  medicine  and 
as  a  perfume  ;  also  used  for  making  working- 
boxes,  small  cabinets,  &c.       Lindley.     Archer. 

2.  A  wood  produced  by  Santalum  Freycineti- 
anum,  and  tantalum  pa/niculaium,  which  are 
indigenous  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.      Lindley. 

Red-sandal-wood,  reil-saunders-wood.  —  See  Red- 

SAUNDER3-WOOD.  jlrcker. 

SAn'DA-rAcH,  re.     [L.  sandaraca.'] 

1.  A  resin  in  small  tears  obtained  from  the 
Thuja  articidata  (or  Callitris  quadrivalvis),  a 
small  coniferous  tree  growing  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa.  It  is  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  of 
a  faint,  aromatic  smell,  transparent  and  brittle, 
and  is  used  as  incense,  in  varnishes,  and  when 
pulverized,  as  pounce.  Ure. 

-(I®-  Sandarach  is  said  by  Thomson  to  exude  from 
Juiiiperus  communis  j  but  upon  tile  authority  of  Bron- 
giart  and  Scliousboe,  it  is  the  tears  of  Callitris  quadri- 
valvis (,ot  T/mja  articulata  ol  Ynhl.  Loudon).   Lindley. 

2.  (Min.)  Red  sulphuret  of  arsenic ;  red  or- 
piment ;  ruby  sulphur.  Wright. 

SAND'— BAG,  «.     A  bag  or  a  repository  for  sand. 

Sand-bags,  bags  of  earlii,  employed  to  repair  breaches 

and  embrasures,  to  form  revetements  of  parapets,  and 

cover  of  infantry.  Stocqueler, 

sAnD'— bALL,   n.     A  ball   of    soap   mixed  with 

sand  for  toilet  use.  Simmonds. 

SAnd'-BANK,  m.     A  bank  of  sand.      Goldsmith. 

sAnd'-bAtH,  re.  {Chem.)  A  vessel  containing 
sand  which  is  interposed  between  the  fire  and 
the  vessel  intended  to  be  heated ;  — used  in  va- 
rious chemical  processes  in  which  a  regulated 
heat  is  required.  Ure, 

SAND'— BLIND,  a.  Having  a  defect  in  the  eyes, 
by  which  small  particles  appear  to  fly  before 
them.     "  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind."       Shak. 

sAnd'— BOX,  re.  A  box  for  holding  sand;  a  box 
with  a  perforated  top,  for  sprinkling  paper 
newly  inked  with  sand.  Owen. 

SAND'BOX-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  evergreen  South  American  trees,  of  the  ge- 
nus Hura,  one  species  of  which  (Hura  crepitans) 
has  a  very  elegant  form,  resembling  a  depressed 
sphere,  with  rounded  ribs  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged, and  bearing  fruit  whose  pericarp  bursts, 
when  it  is  ripe,  with  a  loud  crack.  Loudon. 

SAND'-BUG,  n.    (Ent.)  An  insect.  Smart. 

sAND'— CEACK,  re.    A  crack  in  a  horse's  hoof. 

SAND'-DEIFT,  re.  Drifting  or  drifted  sand;  a 
body  of  drifted  sand.  Clarke. 

sAnd'ED,  p.  a.     1.  Covered  with  sand ;  sandy. 

In  well  Miiided  lands  little  or  no  snow  lies.        Mortimer. 

2.  Sprinkled  with  sand  ;  as,  "  Sanded  paper." 

3.  Of  a  sandy  color  ;  speckled ;  marked  with 
small  dusky  spots.  Steevens. 


My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
So  flewcd,  so  sanded. 


Shak. 

Grose. 


4.  Short-sighted.     [North  of  Eng.] 

SAND'-EEL,  re.  (Ich.)  A  fish  which  attains  the 
length  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  inches,  re- 
sembles an  eel,  and  buries  itself  in  the  sand ; 
Ammodi/tes  tobianus.  YarrelL 

SAN'OfR-LING,  re.  {Omith.)  A  small  wading 
bird,  of  the  order  Grallce  and  family  Charadri- 
adts,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  obtaining  its  food,  shrimps, 
annelides,  &c.,  by  probing  the  moist  sands  of 
the  sea-shores ;  Calidris  arenaria.  Yarrell. 

sAN'D^Rf ,  n.    See  Sandal-wood.        Wiseman. 

sAn'DER§-BI.Ce,  n.     See  Saunders-blxte. 

SAND'-FLEA,  re.  {Ent.)  A  small  crustacean ;  the 
beach-flea ;  sandhopper.— See  Amphipod.  Gould. 

SAND'-PL6oD,  ».  A  flowing  of  sand  in  a  des- 
ert. Smart. 

sAnD'-FLY,  m.  {Ent.)  A  minute,  troublesome 
fly  ;  a  midge  ;  Simuliiim  nocivum.  Harris. 

sAND'— GLASS,  re.     An  hour-glass.  Boswell. 

sAND'-GROUSE,  re.  {Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Tetraonidce  and  sub-family  Pteroclime, — 
particularly  Pterocles  arenarius.  —  See  Grouse, 
and  Pteroclinjj.  Gray. 


sAND'-HILL,  re. 
with  sand. 


Common  sand-piper 
{7'otanvs  hjjpolcjicos). 


SAND'-HBAT,  re.  The  heat  of  warm  or  hot  sand. 
A  hill  of  sand;  a  hill  covered 
Pe7i7iant. 

sAnd'HOP-PBR,  n.  {Ent.)  A  small  crustaceous 
animal,  of  the  genus  Talitrus,  inhabiting  the 
sandy  shores  of  the  sea ;  sand-flea ;  sea-flea. 
—  See  Amphipod.  Roget. 

SAND'1-NESS,  re.     State  of  being  sandy.      South. 

sAND'ISH,  a.  Like  sand  ;  loose  ;  not  compact. 
**  Fresh  sandish  earth."     [r.]  Evelyn. 

sAnd'!-VJ)R,  re.  [Fr.  saint-de-verre,  dross  of 
glass.]  (Chem.)  The  scum,  consisting  chiefly  of 
saline  substances,  which  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  fused  materials  in  the  process  of  making 
glass  ;  —  called  also  glass-gall.  Brande. 

SjjV'DlX,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  cMi^,  a  bright-red 
color.J  (MireT)  An  old  term  applied  by  the  al- 
chemists to  red  lead  prepared  by  calcining  car- 
bonate of  lead;  —  written  also  sandyx.  Brande. 

SAND'-LAnCE,  «.  {Ich.)  A  fish  which  resembles 
the  sand-eel,  but  is  smaller,  and  of  a  more 
brownish  hue ;  Ammodytes  laiicea.      Eng.  Cyc. 

SAND'-MAR-TIN,  re.  (Omith.)  A  species  of  swal- 
low ;  Hirundo  Hparia ;  —  called  also  the  bank- 
martin.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAND'-PA-PJfR,  re.  Rough  paper  for  polishing  ; 
paper  covered  with  emery  or  grains  of  glass  for 
rubbing  wood,  &c.  Simmonds. 

sAnd'-PIP-^R, re.  (Or- 
nith.)  A  wading  bird 
of  several  species,  of 
the  family  Charadri- 
adce,  allied  to  the 
snipe,  the  plover,  the 
curlew,  &c.    Yarrell. 

SAND'-PRIDE,re.  (Ich.) 
A  small  fish,  six  or 
seven  inches  long, 
and  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  quill,  living  chiefly  in  the  mud  of  fresh- 
water streams,  and  said  to  be  much  preyed 
upon  by  eels  ;  pride  ;  mud-lamprey ;  Ammocetes 
branchiaUs  of  Cuvier.  Yarrell. 

sAnd'-SMELT,  n.  (Ich.)  A  small,  handsome  fish 
of  the  mullet  family ;  the  British  atherine ; 
Atherina  presbyter.  Yarrell. 

SAND'-STAE,  re.  (Zoil.)  A  species  of  star-fish 
with  five  long,  slender  arms  attached  to  a  circu- 
lar central  disk  ;  Ophiura  texturata.        Forbes. 

SAND'STONE,  re.  (Min.)  Stone  composed  of  ag- 
glutinated particles  or  grains  of  sand  of  different 
varieties,  some  calcareous,  and  some  silicious ; 
a  species  of  freestone.  Dana. 

SAND'— STORM,  re.    A  violent  commotion  of  sand. 

Goldsmith. 

SAND'— TUBE,  re.  A  vitrified  tube  formed  in  the 
sand  by  lightning ;  a  fulgurite.  Eng.  Cyc. 

sAnd'-WASP  (-wosp),  n.  (Ent.)  A  hymenopter- 
ous  insect  belonging  to  a  group  called  Fossores, 
or  diggers  ;  Ammophila  sabulosa. 

The  female  of  the  sand-it'o^  digs  a  hole  in  the  sand  in  road- 
sides, &'c.,  in  which  she  deposits  an  egg,  together  with  the  larva 
of  a  moth  to  serve  as  food  for  the  larva  when  hatched.  Baird. 

SAND'WICH  (sand'wjdj),  re.  Two  slices  of  bread 
with  a  slice  of  meat  between  them.         Bulwer. 

SAND'WORM  (-wurm),  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of 
Annelida  that  inhabits  the  sand.  Pennant. 

sAND'WORT  (-wurt),  re.  (Sort.)  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Arenaria.     Farm.  Ency. 

SAND'Y,  a.  1.  Abounding  with  sand;  full  of 
sand ;  covered  with  sand. 

O'er  sandjf  wilds  where  yellow  harvests  spread.      Pope. 

2.  Consisting  of  sand ;  arenaceous ;  crum- 
bling ;  unsolid.  "  A  sandy  foundation."  Bacon. 

3.  Of  the  color  of  sand ;  reddish-yellow. 

A  Bandit  color,  which  is  one  of  the  true  denotements  of  a 
bloodhound.  Stevens. 

sAn'DYX,  ».     [L.]    See  Sandix.  Brande. 

SANE,  a.  [L.  sanus ;  It.  §  Sp.  sano  ;  Fr.  sain. — 
Perhaps  akin  to  Gr.  ird'ot,  aUs,  safe.]  Sound; 
healthy;  not  disordered;  not  insane  ; — gener- 
ally applied  to  the  mind.  CHchton. 

SANE'Ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  sane  ;  sanity ; 
soundness  of  mind.  Bailey. 

sAng,  i.  from  sing.    See  Sing. 


sAN-GA-REB',  n.  [Sp.  sangre,  blood ;  Fr.  sang- 
gris.  BescheroUe.j  A  beverage  made  of  wine, 
water,  sugar,  and  nutmeg  ;  —  said  to  have  been 
first  used  in  the  West  Indies.  Dr.  Madden. 

S.iM'G'-FROID'  (sing'frw4'),  re.  [Fr.  sa)j(7,  blood, 
zLXid J^roidj  cold.]  Cold  blood;  coolness;  free- 
dom from  ardor ;  indifference.  Sheridan. 

SAN'^I-Ac,  n.  A  Turkish  officer,  governor  of  a 
sangiacate,  or  a  district  forming  part  of  a  pacha- 
lic.  —  See  Sanjak.  Brande. 


The  office  or  jurisdiction  of 
Ency. 


SAN'P(-A-CATE, 
a  sangiac. 

SAn'GU  (sang'gv,  82),  re.  (Zoul.)  The  Abyssinian 
ox,  noted  for  the  great  size  of  its  horns.   Vasey, 

sAN-GUIF'5R-0US  (sang-gwlf'er-iis),  a.  [L.  san- 
guis, blood,  and  fey-o,  to  carry ;  It.  ^  Sp.  san- 
guifero.']  Conveying  blood ;  as,  "  A  sanguifer- 
ous vessel."  Derham. 

SAN-GUJ-FI-CA'TION  (s&ng-gwe-fe-ka'shun),  n. 
[Fr.,  from  L.  sanguis,  blood,  and^acto,  to'  make; 
It.  sanguijicazione  ;  Sp.  sanguificacion;  Fr.  san- 
guification.'] The  act  of  sanguifying ;  the  pro- 
duction of  blood ;  the  conversion  of  the  chyle 
into  blood  ;  hEematosis.  Dunglison. 

sAn'GU!-FI-5R  (s&ng'gwe-n-er),  re.     [L.  sanguis, 

blood,   and  facio,   to  make.]      A  producer  of 

■    blood ;  that  which  sanguifies.  Floyd. 

SAN-GUIP'HT-OUS  (s5ng-gwlf  lu-iis),  a.  [L.  san- 
guis, blood,  and  fluo,  to  flow.]  [Running  or 
flowing  with  blood.  Clarke. 

sAn'GUI-FY  (sang'gwe-fi),  v.  re.  [L.  sanguis, 
blood,  ^ni  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  sanguificare ;  Sp. 
sanguificar ;  Fr.  sanguifier^  \i.  sangvified  ; 
pp.  sanguipying,  sanguified.]  To  produce 
blood. 

I  walk,  see,  hear,  digest,  sanguify,  and  camify  by  the 
power  of  an  individual  soul.  Hale. 

sAm--OUI-KA  'RI-4,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  poppy  family  ;  blood-root.  Gray. 

SAN'GUI-NA-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  sanguinary  man- 
ner ;  bloodily.  Clarke. 

SAN-GUlN'A-RINE,  re.  (Chem.")  A  sterniKatory 
gray  powder,  obtained  from  bloodwort  (San- 
guinaria  Canadensis).  It  is  alkaline  and  yields 
red  salts.  Gregory. 

sAn'GUI-NA-RI-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
sanguinary;  bloodthirstiness.  Maunder. 

SAN'GUI-NA-EY  (sang'gwe-n.j-re),  a.  [L.  sangui- 
naHus  ;  It.  »Sf  Sp.  sanguinario  ;  Fr.  sanguinaire.'] 

1.  Bloody';  attended  with  bloodshed;  as,  "A 
sanguinary  conflict."  Howell. 

2.  Cruel ;  bloodthirsty ;  murderous. 

One  sheltered  hare 
Has  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 
Of  cruel  man.  Coinper. 

Syn.  —  Sanguinary  rel  ates  to  the  shedding  of  blood  ; 
bloody,  to  the  presence  of  blood.  A  sanguinary  battle 
or  conflict ;  a  bloody  sword  or  garment.  Sanguinary 
is  also  applied  to  the  temper  of  persons  ;  as,  a  san- 
guinary, bloodthirsty,  or  cruel  tyrant.  Bloodthirsty  is 
also  applied  to  animals  ;  as,  a  bloodthirsty  (not  san- 
guinary) tiger. 

sAN'GUI-NA-RY,  n.  [Fr.  sanguinaire.']  (Bot.) 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Sanguinaria.  Ainsworfh. 

SAN'GUINE  (eang'gwin),  a.  [L.  sanguineus,  from 
sanguis,  blood  ;  It.  sanguigno,  sanguineo ;  Sp. 
sanguineo,  sanguino ;  Fr.  sangtdn.'] 

1.  Of  the  color  of  blood  ;  red ;  crimson. 

Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguine.  Clioucer. 

This  fellow 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear. 
Saving  tl\e  sanguine  color  of  the  leaves 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks.         Shak. 

2.  Abounding  in  blood ;  full  of  blood ;  ple- 
thoric. "  The  choleric  fell  short  of  the  longev- 
ity of  the  sanguine."  Browne. 

3.  Having  the  life,  the  animation,  of  blood  ; 
cheerful ;  lively ;  ardent ;  warm.  "  Sanguine 
tempers."  Swift. 

4.  Hopeful ;  confident ;  inclined  to  expect 
much ;  assured  in  one's  own  mind ;  as,  "  He  is 
sanguine  about  the  success  of  his  plans." 

t  SAN'GUINE,  re.     1.  Blood  color.  Spenser. 

2.  Bloodstone.  Cotgrave. 

t  SAN'GUINE,  V.  u.     1.  To  stain  with  blood ;  to 

ensanguine.  Fanshaw. 

2.  "To  make  of  a  blood  color.  Beau.  S^  Fl.  ■ 

SAN'GUINE-LY,  aii.     Ardently;  confidently. 
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sAn'GUINE-NESS,  n.     1.  Redness.  WHght. 

2.  Fulness  of  blood  ;  plethora.  Wnght. 

3.  The  state  of  being  sanguine  ;  ardor ;  con- 
fidence ;  hopefulness.         Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

SAN-GUlN'5:-0tJS  (s?ng-gwin'e-us),  a.  [L.  san~ 
giiineus  ;  It.  sanguineOy  sanguigno  ;  Sp.  sangui- 
neo,  satigidno.'] 

1.  Relating  to  the  blood  ;  constituting  blood. 
*'  Sanguineous  particles."  Browne, 

2.  Consisting  of  blood ;  of  the  nature  of 
blood.     ^^Sanguineous  discharges."  Dunglison. 

3.  Abounding  with,  or  containing,  blood ;  full 
of  blood;  plethoric. 

A  plethoric  constitution,  in  which  true  blood  abounds,  is 
called  sanguineou?,  ArbuVvnot. 

4.  Of  a  red,  crimson,  or  blood  color.   Ogilvie. 

tPAN-GUIN'l-TY,  n.     Sanguineness.  Swift. 

SAN-GUI-NIV'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  sanguis,  blood, 
and  voro,  to  devour.]  Devouring  blood,  or  sub- 
sisting on  blood.  Clarke. 

SAN-GUIN'O-LEN-CY,  n.  [It.  sanguinole'nza.'] 
Bloodiness.  *  More. 

SAN-GUIN'O-LENT,  a.  [L.  sanguinolentus  ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  sanguinolento  ;  Fr.  saiigidnolent.']  Bloody  ; 
tinged  with  blood.  Dunglison. 

SAn'GUI-SIT<?E,  n.  [L.  sanguisuga,  from  sanguis^ 
blood,  and  sugo,  to  suck.]  (Zool.)  One  of  a 
genus  of  aquatic  worms,  of  the  class  Annelida, 
provided  with  a  sucker  at  each  end  of  the  body, 
containing  the  medical  leeches,  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  is  the  Sangidsiiga  niedicinalls, 
found  in  stagnant  fresh  water;  horse-leech; 
bloodsucker.  E?ig.  Cyc. 

SAN'H5-DR£M    [san'he-drlm,   S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 

K.  Sin.  R.  I  sfin-lie'drjm,  Taylor^s  Calmef],  7i. 
[Heb.  ']*^'n"7ri3D  ;  Gr.  cvvfSpiovj  from  (tuv,  togeth- 
er, and  'iSpa,  a  seat.]  The  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal, or  chief  council,  among  the  Jews,  con- 
sisting of  seventy-one  members,  including  the 
high-priest,  who  presided.  Brande. 

SAN'I-CLE  (san'e-kl),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sano,  to 
heal.1  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  a  genus  of 
deciduous,  herbaceous  plants  ;  black  snakeroot ; 
Sanicula  ;  — so  called  from  their  supposed  vul- 
nerary qualities.  Loudon.     Gray. 

sA  'JVI-E^  (sa'ne-ez),  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  thin,  un- 
healthy, purulent  discharge  from  wounds  and 
sores.  Dunglison. 

sA'NI-OtJS,  a.  {Med.)  Emitting  sanies  ;  ichor- 
ous; serous.  Dunglison. 

SAN'I-TA-RY,  a.  [L.  sanitas,  health  ;  It.  sanita- 
rio ;  Fr.  sanitaire,']     Pertaining  to  health. 

The  aanitani  condition  of  New  Orleans  as  illustrated  by 
its  mortuary  statisticB.  J.  C.  Simonda. 

SAN'J-TV,  n.  [L.  sanitas ;  It.  sanita,  sa?iitude, 
sanituie  ;  Sp.  sanidad ;  Fr.  sante..']  The  state  of 
being  sane;  soundness  of  mind;  saneness. 

How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are  I 

A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on. 

Which  sanity  and  reason  could  not  be 

So  prosperously  delivered  of.  Siiak. 

sAj^'J.Mk,  n.  A  military  division  of  the  Turkish 
empire  ;  the  commander  of  the  division ;  — 
called  also  sangiac,  sanjak  bey,  or  hey.    P.  Cyc. 

SANK  (sangk),  i.  from  sink.     See  SiXK. 
SAN'PAN,  7*.     A  Chinese  boat ;  scampan.  Smart. 
t  SAN§  {s^nz),  prep.     [Fr.,  from  L.  sine\  It.  sen- 
za.]     Without;  destitute  of. 

SuTis  teeth,  sans  eyes,  saits  taete,  sans  every  thing.        Shak. 

SJJ^S  CER  'E-MO-JVIE.  [Fr.]  "Without  cere- 
mony ;  unceremoniously. 

sAN'SCRIT,  n.  [Hind,  sanscritu,  polished.]  The 
learned  language  of  Hindostan  and  of  the  Bra- 
jiiins;  —  now  obsolete,  but  the  parent  of  most 
of  the  East  Indian  languages.  Colehrooke. 

j^'  The  Sanscrit  is  that  ancient  tongue  which  once 
prevailed  throughout  all  Hindoostan,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Bengal  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  country  to  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
on  the  north.  The  Sanscrit  is  the  most  compositive, 
flexible,  and  complete  language  yet  known.  It  admits 
of  being  perfectly  analysed,  by  merely  reducing  its 
compound  words  to  simple  elements  which  exist  in 
the  language  itself.  It  contains  the  roots  of  the  vari- 
ous European  dialects,  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Celtic, 
German,  and  Slavonic.  The  fact  that  all  its  words 
are  composed  of  its  own  elements,  and  contain  no  ex- 


otic terms,  proves  it  to  be  very  near  its  primitive  state. 
Boswortk. 

sAj^§'-CU-l6tTE'  (sanz'ku-lot'),«.  [Fr.,from 
sans,  without,  and  culotte,  breeches.] 

1.  A  man  shabbily  dressed ;  a  tatterdemalion  ; 
a  ragamuffin.  Ed.  Rev. 

2.  A  radical  republican ;  a  Jacobin.      Boiste. 
je®=  This  was  one  of  the  words  which  were  added 

to  the  French  language  during  the  Revolution.  The 
name  was  first  given  to  the  most  indigent  class  of 
people,  and  afterwards '\t  was  appropriated  to  the 
partisans  of  the  constitution  of  1793,  as  an  honorable 
title.     Oattel. 

SAN§-CU-L6TT'i§M,  or  SAN^CU'LOT-TI?M,  n. 
The  principles  of  sans-culottes.  Carlyle. 

SAj^S^s6u-CI'  (sang-so-se'),  a.  [Fr.]  Without 
care  ;  with  unconcern.  Ency. 

SAN'TA-LTNE,   n.     The    coloring  matter  of  red- 
sandal-wood  or  red-saunders-wood.         Brande. 
SAN'TjgR,  V.  n.    See  Saunter.  Todd. 

SAN'TON,  n.  A  Turkish  priest ;  a  kind  of  der- 
vis  :  —  a  hermit.  Herbert. 

SAN'TO-NINE,  n.  (Ckejn.)  A  bitter,  volatile, 
crystallizable  substance,  with  feeble  acid  prop- 
erties, existing  in  the  flowering  tops  and  seeds 
of  several  species  of  Artemisia,  from  one  of 
which,  Artemisia  santonica,  it  derives  its  name. 
Kane.    Gregory. 

SAP,  n.  [A.  S.  seep,  stepp;  Ger.  saft;  Dut.  sap; 
Dan.  smve,  saft ;  Sw.  saft,  saf.  —  Gr.  dnds ;  L.  Sf 
It.  sapa,  boiled  must  of  wine  ;  Fr.  Sf^ve."] 

1.  A  general  name  for  the  juices  of  a  plant. 
Ascending  sap,  the  crude  sap,  consisting  chiefly  of 

carbonic  acid  and  water,  absorbed  by  the  roots  and 
carried  up  to  the  leaves,  and  constituting,  together 
with  what  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  the  food  of  the 
plant.  —  Descending  sap,  elaborated  sap  containing 
organized  compounds,  suited  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
plant.  Henslow. 

2.  Sap-wood.  —  See  Sap-wood.  Wright. 

3.  A  simpleton  ;  a  ninny ;  a  blockhead ;  a 
saphead.     [A  cant  term.]  Wilberforce. 

SAP,  n.  [It.  zappa,  a  spade,]  {Mil.)  A  trench 
for  undermining.  Stocqueler. 

SAP,  V.  a.  [It.  zappare;  Sp.  zapar\  Fr.  saper.'\ 
\i.  SAPPED ;  pp.  SAPPING,  SAPPED.]  To  sub- 
vert by  digging  under  ground  or  removing  the 
foundation;  to  undermine.  **  To  sap  the  foun- 
dation." Knox. 

SAP,  V.  n.  {Mil.)  To  proceed  by  mine ;  to  pro- 
ceed invisibly.  Pope. 

SAP  A-JO,       }  ^_    [■p'j.^  sapajou,  from  the  Indian.] 

SAP-A-J6u',  )  {Zool.)  The  name  of  a  group  of 
South  American  monkeys,  including  in  its 
largest  sense,  the  species  of  the  genus  Ateles, 
Lagothrix,  and  Cebus,  the  last  of  which  are 
also  termed  sajous.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SA-PAN'-WOOD  (-wfid),  n.  A  kind  of  wood 
produced  by  Ccesalpinia  sapan,  a  tree  indige- 
nous in  the  East  Indies,  and  yielding  a  good 
red  dye,  and  used  very-  extensively  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  —  written  also  sappan-wood.  Archer. 
Sapan-wood-root,  or  sapan-root,  the  root  of  CcBsal- 
pinia  sapan,  imported  from  Singapore  and  other  places 
as  a  dye-stuff".  It  imparts  a  yellow  color,  and  is  some- 
times called  yellow-wood.  Archer. 

SAP'F'UL,  a.    Full  of  sap;  sappy.  Coleridge. 

SAP'GREEN,  n.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  ber- 
ries of  the  buckthorn  {Rhaninus  catharticus). 
It  is  transparent,  and  chiefly  used  in  water 
colors.  Bigelow. 

SAP'HEAD,  71.     A  blockhead.    [Cant.]    Halliwell. 

SA-PHE'NA,  n.  [Gr.  oatpfig,  manifest.]  {Anat.) 
A  name  given  to  two  subcutaneous  veins  of  the 
foot  and  leg.  Dunglison. 

SAPH'fUE,  7(.    See  Sapphire.  Johnson. 

SAP'ID,  a.  [L.  sapidus  ;  It.  sapido  ;  Fr.  sapide.] 
Perceivable  by  the  sense  of  taste  ;  palatable ; 
stimulating  the  palate  ;  tasteful;  having  a  high 
relish  or  flavor ;  relishing;  savory. 

Camels,  to  make  the  water  sapid,  do  raise  the  mud  with 
their  feet.  Broivne. 

"I  think."  says  he.  "I  shall  now  chiefly  apply  myself  to 
the  reading  of  such  books  ns  are  rather  persuasive  than  in- 
structive; such  as  are  sapid,  pathetic,  and  divinely  relish- 
ing." Knox. 

SA-FlD'l-TY,    )  n.      The    quality  of  bodies  that 

SAP'JD-NESS,  )  gives  them  taste  ;   tastefulness  ; 

flavor  ;  sapor.  Browne.     Bp.  Taylor- 


SA'PJ-^NCE,  M.     \\j.  sapientia;  It.  sapienza;  Sp. 

sapiencia ;    Fr.   sapience.']      Quality    of   being 

sapient ;  wisdom ;  sagacity ;  knowledge.  Grew. 

Sapience,  and  love 

Immense,  and  all  the  Father,  in  him  shone.        Milton. 

Syn.  —  Soe  Wisdom. 

SA'PI-^NT,  a.    [L.  sapiens ;  It.  S;  Sp.  sapiente.] 

Having  wisdom  ;   wise  ;  sagacious.     **  The  su' 

pient  king."    [Commonly  ironical.]  Milton. 

No  Solon  ever  looked  so  sapient  as  he  does,  when  he  ie  on 
the  point  of'making  a  bet.  Knox. 

SA-PJ-EN'TIAL,  a.  [L.  sapientialis.']  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  teaching  wisdom,     [r.]         Bp.  Hall. 

t  SA-PI-EN'TIAL-LY,  ad.     Wisely.  Baxter. 

t  SA-P!-EN'TIOyS,  a.    Sapential.  Chambers. 

SA'PI-^N-TlZE,  V.  a.  To  make  wise,  [r.]  Coleridge. 

SA'PI-^NT-LY,  ad.  Wisely  ;  sagaciously.  Wright. 

SAP-IN-DA'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  [L.  sapo  Indi- 
cus,  Indian  soap.]  {Bot.)  Noting  an  order  of 
trees  of  which  the  Sapi'iidus^  a  genus  of  South 
American  trees,  is  the  type.  Smart. 

sAP'Xi^SS,  u.  1.  Without  sap ;  wanting  vital  juice. 

pithless  arms,  like  to  a  withered  vine 

That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground.      Shak. 

2.  Decayed;  dry;  old. 
Now  sapless  on  the  verge  of  death  he  stands.      Dryden. 

SAP'LING,  )».    A  young  tree,  full  of  sap.    Milton. 
sAp-O-DIL'LA,  n.    See  Sappodilla.       Wright. 

sAp-O-DIL'LA-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  The  wood  of  a 
West  Indian  tree  of  the  genus  Achras ;  —  used 
for  furniture.  Sim.monds. 

SAP-O-NA'CEOUS  (sip-o-na'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  sapo, 
saponis,  soap.]  Having  the  qualities  of  soap ; 
resembling  soap  ;  soapy.  Arhuthnot. 

SAP-p-NA9'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sapo- 
naceous or  soapy.  Dublin  Rev. 

t  SAP'p-NA-EY,  u..     Saponaceous.  Boyle. 

SA-P6n'!-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  saponified 
or  converted'  into  soap.  Phil.  Mag. 

SA-PON-J-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [It.  saponificazione ; 
Fr.  sapomjication^  The  act  of  saponifying  or 
converting  into  soap.  Brande. 

XS^  In  the  process  of  saponification,  animal  fats,  or 
fixed  vegetable  oils,  are  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potash 
or  soda,  and  undergo  a  new  arrangement,  whereby 
they  aro  converted  into  one  or  more  fatty  acids  and 
glycerine.  The  new  acids  combine  with  the  alkali 
and  constitute  soap,  which,  after  due  evaporation, 
collects  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  the  glyce- 
rine remains  in  solution.    Miller. 

SA-P6n'I-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  sapo,  saponis,  soap,  and 
facio,  to  make ;  Fr.  saponijier.']  [i.  saponi- 
'fied  ;  pp.  SAPONIPYINC,  SAPONIFIED.]  To  Con- 
vert into  soap.  Vre. 

SAP'0-NINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  friable, 
sternutatory  substance  extracted  from  the  roots 
of  soap-wort  (Saponaria  officinalis)  and  various 
other  plants  by  means  of  boiling  alcohol.  Miller. 
il^  Saponine  is  soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  some- 
what opalescent  liquid  which  froths  strongly,  on 
agitation,  like  a  solution  of  soap.    Miller. 

SAP'0-NiTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  soft  mineral,  of  a  greasy 
lustre  and  various  colors,  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  and  water.  Dana. 

SAP'0-NULE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  combination  of  a 
volatile  or  an  essential  oil  with  a  base.  Wright. 

SA'POE,  «.  [L.  sapor;  It.  sapore;  Sp.  sabor.] 
Taste  ;  savor ;  power  of  affecting  the  palate. 
"  There  is  some  sapor  in  all  aliments."  Browne. 

SAP-O-RIF'IC,  a.  [It.  sapnrifico,  from  L.  sapor, 
taste,  and  facio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  saporifique.'] 
Producing  taste,  flavor,  or  relish.  Johnson. 

SAP-O-RIF'IC-NiSsS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
saporific.  Scott, 

SAP-g-ROS'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  exciting 
taste  or  affecting  the  palate.  Clarke. 

SAP'0-ROUS,  a.    Savory ;  tasteful,   [r.]    Bailey. 

SAP-PAN'-WOOD,  n.    See  Sapan-wood. 

SAP'PAR,     }  „,     (Min.)    Another  name  for  ky- 

sAp'pArE,  )  anite.  Craig. 

SAP'P:5R,  n.  '[Fr.  sapeur.]    (Mil.)  One  who  saps; 

one  who  digs  a  sap  or  trench.  Stocqueler. 
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SAP'PHJC  (^ffik),  o.  [Gt.  trampiKSs,  from  Sott^u, 
a  Grecian  poetess  ;  L.  sapphicusJ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Sappho ;  in  the  style  or  man- 
ner of  Sappho.     "  Sapphic  ode."  Mason. 

2.  Noting  a  kind  of  verse,  of  eleven  syllahles, 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Sappho. 

The  sajmhic  verse  conslste  of  five  feet—  the  firet  a  trochee. 
the  secODQ  a  spondee,  the  third,  a  dactyl,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  trochees.  Andrews. 

SAP'PHIC  (^f  fik),  n.    A  sapphic  verse.  Ed.  Rev. 

II  SAP'PHIRE  (^f  fir)  [sSf  rjr,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  ; 
siffir,  P.],  n.  [Gr.  a^Tzifnipos ;  L.  sapphirus;  It. 
zaffi,ro ;  Sp.  zafir^  zajiro  ;  Fr.  saphir.']  A  pre- 
cious gem,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  pure 
crystallized  alumina,  inferior  in  hardness  only 
to  the  diamond,  not  attacked  by  acids,  electrified 
by  friction,  possessing  the  power  of  impressing 
double  refraction  on  rays  of  light,  and  compris- 
ing several  varieties  which  have  obtained  names 
dependent  on  their  color  and  lustre. 

Red  sapphire^  a  variety  of  sapphire  of  a  lively  and 
intense  red,  and  sometimes  aurora-red,  which  is  the 
most  highly  esteemed,  perfect  specimens  of  it,  weigh- 
ing four  carats,  having  been  valued  at  half  the  price 
of  a  diamond  of  the  same  size; — called  also  oriental 
ruby.^White  or  limpid  sapphire,  a  colorless  or  grayish 
and  transparent  or  translucent  variety  of  sapphire.  — 
Blue  sappMre,  a  variety  of  sapphire  the  best  specimens 
of  which  are  of  an  azure  or  indigo  blue  color ;  —  called 
also  oriental  sapphire.  —  Yellow  sapphire,  a  yellow  va- 
riety of  sapphire  which,  when  exposed  to  strong  heat, 
loses  its  color; — called  also  oriental  topaz.  —  Violet, 
sapphire^  a  variety  of  sapphire  of  a  violet  color,  which 
is  also  called  oHental  amethyst,  —  Chatoyant  sapphire, 
a  variety  of  sapphire,  sometimes  translucent  and  near- 
ly limpid,  reflecting  slight  tints  of  blue  and  red,  and 
sometimes  reflecting  a  pearly  light.  —  Msteriated  sap- 
phire, a  varierjr  of  sapphire  which,  when  cut  and 
viewed  in  certain  directions,  exhibits  a  bright,  opales- 
cent star  of  six  rays;  —  also  called  asteria,  a  name 
used  by  Pliny.  The  same  crystal  of  sapphire  some- 
times exhibits  a  imion  of  two  or  three  different  colors. 
Cleaveland.     Phillips.     Dana. 

II  SAP'PHIRE,  a.    Resembling  sapphire.     Milton. 

II  SAP'PHIR-INE  (sarnr-ln)  [sSf  fir-In,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K, ;  sarfir-in,  Sm.],  a.  Made  of,  or  like, 
sapphire.     '*  A  lovely  sapphiHne  blue."    Boyle. 

II  SAP'PHIR-INE  (sarfir-in),  n.  (Min.)  A  pale  blue 
or  green  translucent  mineral,  of  a  vitreous 
lustre,  and  consisting  of  alumina,  silica,  and 
magnesia ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  its  sap- 
phire color.  Dana. 

SAP'PI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  sappy;  suc- 
culence ;  juiciness.  Terry. 

SAP-PO'DIL' LA,  n.     (Bot.)  1.  A  name  applied  to 
plants  of  the  genus -4cAros,  natives  of  the  West 
Indies  and  some  parts  of  S.  America.  Lindley. 
2.  The  sappodilla  plum. 

The  breakfast  consists  of  excellent  fried  fish,  fine  southern 

hominy,  .  . .  varioas  hot  cakes,  tea  and  coffee,  bananas,  sap- 

podUlas.  Mrs,  J,  W,  Howe. 

Sappodilla  plum,  the  fruit  of  several  species  oiAchras, 

esteemed  as  an  article  of  the  dessert.  Lindley. 

SAP'PY,  a.     [A.  S.  s^ig.  —  See  Sap.] 

1. "  Abounding  in  sap  ;  juicy  ;  succulent. 
*'  Sappy  plants."  Shak. 

2.  Young;  not  firm;  weak;  soft. 

When  he  ha4  passed  this  weak  and  eappy  age.    Hayward. 

3.  Silly;  underwitted.  [Colloquial.]  Bartlett. 

+  SAP'PY,  a.  [Gr.  ff;77ruj,  to  become  rotten.  Todd.'] 
Musty;  tainted; — sometimes  written  sapy. 
"  Sappy  or  unsavory  flesh."  Barret. 

SA-PROPH'A-GAN,  n.  [Gr.  aairpSs,  rotten,  and 
<p6y(a,  to  eat.]  {Ent.')  A  coleopterous  insect 
which  feeds  oh  decomposing  animal  and  vege- 
table matter.  Brande. 

SAP'— ROT,  n.    A  disease  of  timber ;  dry-rot. 

SAP'SA-G6,  n.  [Ger.  sckahzieger.]  A  kind  of 
Swiss  cheese,  of  a  dark  olive-green  color ;  — 
written  also  chapsager.  Farm,.  Ejicy. 

SAP'SUCK-5R,  n.  {Omith.)  A  name  given  to  the 
species  of  woodpeckers,  Picus  varizis,  Piciis  vil- 
losus,  and  Picus  pubescens.     [U.  S.]        Wilson. 

SAP'— TUBE,  7*.    A  vessel  conveying  sap.  Clarke. 

SAP'— WOOD  (-wild),  n.  {Bot.)  The  alburnum  of 
a  tree,  being  the  newly-formed  and  light-colored 
wood  which  is  next  to  the  bark,  and  through 
which  the  sap  flows  most  freely  ;  —  so  called  in 
contradistinction  to  the  heart-wood,  the  older, 
central,  and  more  solid  part  of  the  trunk.  Gray. 


SAR'A-BA-iTE,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  kind  of  orien- 
tal inonk  or  coenobite.  Haddington. 

sAr'A-BAND,  n.  [It.  sarabanda  ;  Sp.  zarabanda; 
Tt.  sarabande.] 

1.  A  Spanish  dance,  said-  to  be  derived  from 
the  Saracens. 

No  more  for  MooriBh  sarabands  they  call.  Hartc. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  dance  tune  in  triple  time,  of  a 
stately  character,  similar  to  the  minuet.  Brande. 

SAR'A-CEX,  n.  [Derived  by  Du  Cange  from 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham ;  by  Hottinger  from 
Arab,  saraca,  to  steal ;  by  Forster  from  sahra, 
a  desert.  But  the  true  derivation  is  from  Arab. 
sharkeyn,  *'the  eastern  people,"  first  corrupted 
by  the  Greeks  into  SapaKj^i-oi ;  L.  Saraceni.  P. 
Cyc.']  A  name  adopted  by  the  Arabs  after  their 
settlement  in  Europe  ;  a  Mahometan.     P.  Cyc. 

SAR-A-CEN'IC,         ?  a.    1.  Relating  to  the  Sara- 

SAR-A-CEN'I-CAL,  5  cens.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Arch.)  JCoting  that  species  of  decoration 

which  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabs 

or  Saracens.  FairhoU. 

SAR'A-SIN,  n.     {Arch.)  A  portcullis.        Britton. 

SAR'CA§M,  n.  [Gr.  irapKaafids,  from  aapKd^w,  to 
tear  flesh,  to  speak  bitterly ;  adp^,  aapK6g,  flesh ; 
L.  sarcasmus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  sarcasmo ;  Tr.  sarcasms. ] 
A  keen,  reproachful,  and  scornful  expression ; 
a  keen  reproach ;  a  taunt ;  a  cutting  jest ;  satire, 
personal  and  severe ;  a  gibe. 

I  grant  the  sarcasm  is  too  severe.  Cowper. 

Syn. — See  Satire. 
t  SAR-CA§'MOys,  a.     Sarcastical.  Hudibras. 

SAR-CAS'TIC,         )  a.    Keenly  satirical;   taunt- 
SAR-CAS'TI-CAL,  >  ing;  cutting;  severe.    South. 

SAR-CAyTI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  sarcastic  man- 
ner ;  severely.  Waterland. 

SAR'CgL,  n.  {Falconry.)  The  pinion  or  outer 
joint  of  a  hawk*s  or  a  bird's  wing.  Booth. 

SARCE'N?T  (sirs'net),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Low  L.  sa7'a- 
cenicum,  silk  made  by  the  Saracens.]  Fine, 
thin,  woven  silk. 

These  are  thev  that  cannot  bear  the  heat 

Uf  figured  silks,  and  under  sarcenets  sweat.     Dryden. 

SAR'CLE  (sir'fcl),  v.  a.  [L.  sarculo,  from  sarcii- 
lum,,  a  hoe  or  weeding  tool ;  It.  sarchiellare ;  Fr. 
sarcler.']    To  weed,  as  com.     [r.]     Ainsworth. 

SAR-COB'A-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  c6p^,  aapKds,  flesh,  and 
I3dats,  a  base.]  {Bot.)  A  many-celled  fruit,  hav- 
ing its  cells  dry,  indehiscent,  few-seeded,  and 
cohering  by  a  common  style  round  a  common 
axis.  Lindley. 

SAR'CO-CARP,  n.  [Gr.  (r6p^,  trapKSg,  flesh,  and 
Kaprrds,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  The  flesh  of  fruits  ;  the 
intermediate  fleshy  layer  between  the  epicarp 
and  the  endocarp.  P.  Cyc. 

SAR'CO-CELE,  re.  [Fr.  sarcocile,  from  Gr.  aap^, 
flesh,  and  Kn^-n.  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  A  tumefac- 
tion of  the  testicle.  Dunglison. 

SAR'CO-COL,  re.  [Gr.  a&p^,  crapKog,  flesh,  and  K6?.?.a, 
glue.]  {Bot.)  A  sub-viscid,  sweetish,  somewhat 
nauseous  gum-resin,  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
Peruea  sarcocolla,  an  evergreen  shrub  which 
grows  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa  ;  —  used  by 
the  Arabians  for  flesh  wounds.  Turner.  Lindley. 

SXR-CO-DER'MA,  re.  [Gr.  trAp^,  aapKog,  flesh,  and 
6ippa,  skin.]  (Bot.)  A  layer  in  some  seeds 
more  or  less  apparent  between  the  internal  and 
external  integuments  of  the  testa,  answering 
to  the  sarcocarp,  but  regarded  as  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  outer  integument.  Lindley. 

SAR'CO-lTne,  u,.     {Min.)  Flesh-colored.   Clarke. 

SAR'CO-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  tropf,  capKdg,  flesh,  and 
?.i8os,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  very  brittle,  flesh- 
red  or  reddish-white,  crystalline  mineral,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime.  Datia. 

SAR-CO-LO^'rC,         >  ^.      (^^)    Relating    to 
SAR-C0-L6^'I-CAL,  )  sarcology.  Smart. 

SAR-COL'O-^iST,  re.  {Anat.)  One  versed  in  sar- 
cology. Dujiglison. 

SAR-COL'O-gY,  re.  [Gr,  aap^,  flesh,  and  Uyog,  a 
discourse.]  (Anat.)  That  part  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body.    Brande. 


SAR-CO'MA,  ?t.     [Gr.,  from  aap^,  flesh.] 

1.  {Med.)  An  excrescence  or  lump  having  a 
fleshy  consistence  ;  a  morbid  tumor.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  fleshy  disk.  Henslow. 

SAR-COM'A-TOtJS,  a.  {Med.)  Kelating  to  sar- 
coma. iJunglison. 

SAR-COPH'A-GOt'S,  a.  [Gr.  capKo^dyof,  from  aap^, 
flesh,  and  ^dyw,  to  eat;  L.  sarcop/tagus.']  Flesh- 
eating  ;  feeding  on  flesh.  Johnson. 

SAR-COPH'A-GUS,    n. ;    pi.   L.    SAR-ci>PH'A-f^f; 

Eng.  SAR-coPH'A-Gus-E^  ;  — the  former  plural  is 
the  more  common.  [Gr.  capKotpayos  ;  aap^,  aaoxus, 
flesh,  and  (ffdyi^j,  to  devour;  L.  sarcophagus.'] 

1.  A  species  of  stone  used  by  the  ancients 
for  making  coffins.  Blount. 

jKg^  Near  unto  Assos,  a  city  in  Troas,  there  is 
found  in  the  quarries  a  certain  stone  called  sarcopha- 
gus. .  .  .  Tiie  reason  of  that  name  is  this,  because 
that,  within  the  space  of  forty  days,  it  is  known  for 
certain  to  consume  the  bodies  of  the  dead  which  are  be- 
stowed therein.     Holland. 

2.  A  coffin  made  of  the  stone  called  sarcoph- 
agus ;  —  a  coffin  made  of  stone. 

The  same  device  upon  several  sarcophagi.  Addison. 

SAR-COPH'A-^V  (sar-kofa-je),  n.  [Gr.  cdp^,  flesh, 

and  <p6yo},  to  eat.]    The  practice  of  eating  flesh. 

There  was  no  sarcophagy  before  the  fiood.         Browne. 

SAR-COPH'I-LUSy  n.  [Gr.  a&p^,  capKog,  flesh,  and 
(pi?Ju},  to  love.]  {Zool.)  A  sub-genus  of  car- 
nivorous, marsupian  quadrupeds  found  in 
Australia.  Waterhouse, 

SAR-  C  g-  RAM- PHI '  JVVK,  ~' 

pi.    [Gr.  crfpl,  aapKog,  flesh,  f 
and  }M{i(pos,  a  beak.]     ( Or- 
nith.)  Asub-famUy  of  birds  \ 
of  the  OTdt.er:  Accipit7'es  and 
family  Fw^wnrf^;  condors. 

Gray.  Cathartes  ftctens. 

SAR-Cg-RAM  'PHUS,  n.  {Omith.)  A  genus  of 
birds  of  the  family  VuUuridce ;  condor.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAR-CO'SIS,  re.  [Gr.,  from  cdp^,  caKpdg,  flesh.] 
{Med.)  The  formation  of  flesh  :  —  a  fleshy  tu- 
mor ;  sarcoma.  Dunglison. 

SAR-COT'IC,  n.  [Fr.  sarcotique,  from  Gr.  a6p^, 
flesh.]  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  fills  up  ulcers 
with  new  flesh  ;  an  incarnative.  Wiseman. 

SAR-COT'IC,  a.  {Med.)  Generating  or  breeding 
new  flesh;  incarnative.  Dunglison. 

t  SAR-cr-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  sarculatio,  from  sar- 
culus,  a  light  hoe.]  The  act  of  weeding  with  a 
hoe  or  rake.  Bailey. 

SARD,  re.  [Gr.  adphiov,  from  Sardes,  the  capital 
of  Lydia;  L.  sarda.]  (Min.)  A  deep  brownish- 
red  chalcedony,  which,  when  held  up  to  the 
light,  is  of  a  blood-red  color.  Dana. 

SARD'A-CHATE,  re.  [Gr.  aap6a;^aTTis ;  aapfiiov  and 
a;^ar;7j,  agate ;  L.  sardachates ;  Fr.  sardachate.] 
{Min.)  A  variety  of  agate  containing  layers  of 
sard  or  camelian.  Dana. 

SAR'DAX,  7i.     {Ich.)    The  sardine.  Smart. 

SAR'DjpL, /(.   {Ich.)  The  sardine.  —  See  Sardine. 

SAR'BlpL,  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  chalcedony ; 
the  camelian;  —  also  called  sctrrfme,  and  sard^ms. 

II  SAR'DINE,  or  SAR'DiXE  [sar'din,  P.  F.  K. ;  sir'- 
din,  5.  TT'.  J.Ja.],  a.  [Gr.  cap&iov,  sard;  Ij.sar- 
dina,  sarda.]  {Min.)  Relating  to  the  sardius; 
as,  **  The  sardine  stone."  Ency. 

II  SAR'DINE,  or  SAR'DIXE,  n.  {Min.)  See  Sardel. 

II  SAR'DINE,  or  SAR-DINE',  re.  [Gr.  oapSivrj,  <Jap6a, 
a  kind  of  tunny  caught  near  Sardinia ;  L.  sar- 
dina,  sa}-da;  Sp.sarditia;  Vr.  sardi^ie.]  (Ich.) 
A  small  fish,  allied  to  the  anchovy,  caught  in 
large  quantities  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  &c.,  and  of  Florida;  Eiigraulus 
meletta.  "WTien  preserved  in  oil,  it  is  much  es- 
teemed as  an  article  of  food.  Eng.  Cyc. 
Sardines,  which  ahonnd  upon  our  southern  shores.  Agassiz. 
When  perfectly  fresh,  sardiJies  are  accounted  excellent 
fish.  McCuUoch. 

SAR-DIN'T-AN,  a.     {Geog.)  Relating  to  Sardinia. 

SAR-dIn'I-AN,  re.  A  native  of  Sardinia.  Thomas^ 

SAR'DI-CS,  n.  \Gt.  caphiov.]  (Min.)  A  precious 
stone;  sard;   sardel;  sardoin.         i?ey.  xxi.  20. 
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SARDOIN 

SAR'DOIN,  «.     (Ifm.)    Sard;  sardius.         Smart. 
SAR-DO'NI-AN,  u.     Sardonic.  Bp.  Hall. 

SAR-DON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  impfeios,  —  probably  from 
Gr.  aaipai,  to  gripe  like  a  dog ;  —  others  write  fip- 
SovtoSf  deriving  it  from  papiavtovy  a  plant  of  Sar- 
dinia (Sapto),  which  was  said  to  screw  up  the 
face  of  the  eater  ;  L.  sardonius  ;  It.  sardonico ; 
Fr.  sxrdonigue.]  Forced  or  feigned,  as  applied 
to  laughter,  smiles,  or  grins ;  noting  that  bitter 
laugh  or  smile  which  conceals  one's  real  feel- 
ings. "  Strained  sardonic  smiles."  Wotton. 
The  sardonic  grin  of  a  bloody  ruffian.  Burke. 

Sardonic  lau^h,  a  convulsive  laugh,  said  to  have 
been  first  observed  in  those  who  ate  the  herb  nardonia, 
a  species  of  ranuncuhis,  which  grows  in  Sardinia. 

e^  This  same  island  [Sardinia]  is  free  from  all 
kinds  of  poisonous  and  deadly  herbs,  excepting  one 
herb,  which  resembles  parsley,  and  which,  they  say, 
causes  those  who  eat  it  to  die  laughing.  From  this 
circumstance.  Homer  tirst,  and  others  after  him,  call 
laughter,  which  conceals  some  noxious  design,  Sar- 
donican  [Sardonic],     Taylor. 

SAR-d6n'!C,  ■«.    Linen  of  Colchis.  Clarke. 

SAR'DO-NYX  [s-ir'do-niks,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
s^r-do'njks,  jS.  £.],  n.  [Gr.  (r(ip(5ovu|,  from  SdpiSii'os, 
belonging  to  Sardes,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
Svv^,  a  nail ;  L.  sardonyx.']  {Min.')  A  chalce- 
donic  variety  of  quartz  resembling  agate,  and 
containing  layers  of  sard  and  white  chalced- 
ony. Dana. 
fl@="  The  name  sardonyx  has  sometimes  been  applied 
to  a  reddish-yellow  or  nearly  orange  variety  of  chal- 
cedonic  quartz  resembling  carnelian  ;  and  also  to  car- 
nelians  whose  colors  are  in  alternate  bands  of  red  and 
white,  and  which,  when  the  stone  is  cut  in  certain 
directions,  resemble  flesh  seen  through  the  finger  nail. 
Cleavelxind. 

SA'RER,  n.  A  cotton  fabric  worn  by  Indian 
women,  wrapped  around  the  person  :  — an  em- 
broidered long  scarf  of  gauze  or  silk.  Simmonds. 

SAR'OUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  oipyoi,  the  name  of 
a  sea-iish.]  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygi- 
ous  fishes  of  the  family  Sparida.  Storer. 

SA-RIOVE  '  (sa-r5g'),  re.  [Fr.,  from  Carigueya,  the 
Brazilian  name  for  the  genus.]  {ZoOl.)  A  mar- 
supial mammal  nearly  allied  to  the  Virginian 
opossum.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SARK,  n.  [A.  S.  syrce,  a  shirt ;  Ger.  schilrze,  an 
apron;  Dan.  saefA,  a  shift;  Sw.  sark. — From 
Gr.  ffapiKtis,  silken ;  L.  sericum,  silk,  of  which 
sarks  were  first  made.  RicTiardson.']  A  shirt ; 
a  shift.     [North  of  Eng.]      Arbuthnot.    Burns. 

SARK'JNG,  re.  Thin  boards  for  lining,  &c. ;  board- 
ing for  slates.  Loudon. 
SAR'LAC,  n.     (Zobl.)  The  sarlyk.  Clarke. 

SAR'LYK,  re.  {Zotil.)  The  Bos  po^phagiis  of  Col. 
H.  Smith,  or  Bos  grunniens  of  Linnseus  ;  the 
grunting  ox  of  Tartary  ;  the  yak ;  the  syora- 
goy  ;  the  bubul.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAR-MA'TIAN,  }  „,.     Relating  to  Sarmatia  (the 

SAR-MAT'IC,      )  ancient  name  for  Poland)  and 

to  its  inhabitants.  P.  Cyc. 

sAR'M^NT,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sarmentum  ;  sarpo, 
to  trim.]  {Bot.)  A  long,  flexible  twig ;  a_  run- 
ner. 'Gray. 

SAR-M?N-TA'CEOUS  (-shus),  a.  {Bot.)  Having 
sarments,  either  spreading  or  procumbent.  Gray. 


SAR-JM^N-TOSE',  )  „,      [L. 
3,    )  Sp.  sarm 


sarmentosus ;  It.  ^ 
SAR-MEN'TOUS,  )  Sp.  sarmenfoso  :  Fr.  sarmen- 
tetix.l  (Bot.)  Noting  long,  flexible  twigs  ;  sar- 
mentaceous.  Henslow. 

SARN,   re.      1.    A  pavement,    or   stepping-stone. 

[Local,  Eng.]  Johnson. 

2.  A  sort  of  oath.  Sabp. 

SM'R6MO,n.  A  sort  of  petticoat  worn  by  females 

in  the  East.  Simmonds. 

SA'ROS,  n.  An  ancient  astronomical  period  or 
cycle,  the  origin  and  length  of  which  are  un- 
known ;  —  supposed  by  Halley,  Hutton,  and 
others,  to  have  been  a  period  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  years  and  ten  days,  after  which 
eclipses  return  very  nearly  in  the  same  order  and 
of  the  same  magnitude.  Brande. 

SAR'PLAR,  re.  A  large  bale  or  package  of  wool, 
containing  80  tods,  a  tod  being  two  stones  of  14 
lbs.  each.  Simmonds. 
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SAR'PLIER  (sai-'plgr),  n.  [Fi.  serpilli&e.]  Apiece 
of  canvas'  for  wrapping  up  wares  ;  a  packing- 
cloth.  Bailey. 

SAR'RA-StN,     ;  yj,     1.    (^Bot.)    A  kind  of  birth- 

sAR'RA-SINE,  >  wort :  —  a  name,  in  some  parts 

of  th'e  continent,  for  buckwheat.        Simmonds. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  kind  of  portcullis  or  hearse.  Burn. 

SAR'SA,  n,  [Sp.  zarza,  bramble.]  {Bot.)  Sarsa- 
parilia  ;  —  also  written  sarza.  Ainsioorth. 

SAR-SA-PA-RiL'LA,«.  [It.  salsapa7'iglia ;  S^p.zar- 
zapaiilla;  Fr.  salsepareille.  —  From  Sp.  zarza, 
bramble,  and  pariliay  a  vine.]  {Bot.)  A  name 
applied  to  the  roots  of  several  species  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Smilax.  Lmdley. 

JS^  The  name  sarsaparilla  is  given  to  the  roots  of 
several  species  of  Smilax.  The  original  species,  Sviilax 
o:ffi.cinalis,  is  a  native  of  South  America.  Tlie  root  is 
inodorous,  has  a  mucilaginouc;,  slightly  bitter  taste, 
and  is  valued  as  a  restorative  to  debilitated  constitu- 
tions.    Tomlinson. 

Wild  sarsaparilla,  the  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  .^raim,  or  ginseng^  —  especially  the  ^raKa  nu- 
dicaulis.  Oray. 

fSARSE,  71.  [Fr.  sas,  a  sieve,  from  T,.  seta,  a, 
thick,  stiff  hair.  Landais.]  A  fine  lawn  sieve  ; 
a  searse.  Barret. 

t  SARSE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  sasser.']  To  sift  through  a 
sarse  or  searse.  Bailey. 

t  SART,  n.  [L.  sarcio,  sartus,  to  put  in  order.]  A 
piece  of  woodland  turned  into  arable  land.  Bailey. 

SjSR-TO'RI-CfS,  n.  [L.  sartor,  a  tailor.]  {Anat.) 
A  muscle,  called  the  tailor's  muscle,  at  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  thigh,  which  serves  to  throw  one 
leg  across  the  other.  Dunglison, 

SAR-T6'RI-AL,  w.  [L.  sartor,  a  tailor.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  tailor.  Sydney  Smith. 

SM'RY^  n.  A  dress,  or  simple  wrapper,  of  cotton, 
worn  by  the  females  of  India;  —  written  also 
saree  and  saH.  Simmo7ids. 

SASH,  n.  [Todd  says,  from  the  wrapper  or  tur- 
ban of  the  East,  which  Sir  Thomas  Herbert 
calls  the  skash.']  A  band  ;  a  girdle  ;  a  belt  or 
scarf  worn  round  the  waist,  or  over  the  shoul- 
ders, for  ornament ;  a  silken  band  worn  by  offi- 
cers in  the  army,  by  the  clergy  over  their  cas- 
socks, and  also  as  a  part  of  female  dress.    Gay. 

SASH,  n.  [Fr.  chassis.']  {Aj'ck.)  A  piece  of 
checkered  framework  for  holding  the  squares  of 
glass  in  a  window,  so  formed  as  to  be  let  up  and 
down  by  pulleys  or  otherwise.  Brande. 

SASH,  V.  a.  [i.  sashed  ;  pp.  sashing,  sashed.] 
To  dress  witli  a  sash  or  scarf.  "They  are  so 
sashed  and  plumed."  Burke. 

SASH,  V.  a.     {Arch.)   To  furnish  with  sashes. 

The  windows  are  ail  sasJied  with  the  finest  crystalline 
glasa.  Lady  Montagve. 

SASH'— DOOR,  71.  {Arch.)  A  door  with  panes  of 
glass  to  give  light.  Simmo7ids. 

SASH'— FRAME,  n.  {Arch.)  A  wooden  frame  into 
which  a  sash  is  fitted.  Brande. 

fSASH'OON,  71.  A  leather  stuffing  put  in  a  boot 
for  the  wearer's  ease.  Ai7isworth. 

SASH'-WIN-DOW,  n.  A  window  made  of  a 
wooden  frame  and  large  squares.  Ash. 

SA'SIN,  n.  {ZoOl.)  The 
common  antelope, 
found  in  all  parts  of 
India,  remarkable  for 
swiftness,  and  for  the 
form  and  beauty  of 
its  horns ;  Antilope 
cervicapra.  Eng.  Cyc, 

SAS'SA-FRAS,  n.  [It. 
sassafras,  from  L. 
saxum,  a  rock,  and 
fra7igo,  to  break  ;  Sp.  ^asin. 

salsafras ;  Fr.  sassa- 
fras.]    {Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  laurel  family,  with 
spicy,  aromatic  bark,  and   very  mucilaginous 
twigs  and  foliage.  Gray. 

SAS'SA-NA(?E,  n.  [Fr.  sasser,  to  sift.]  Stones 
left  after  sifting.  Smart. 

fSASSE,  n.    [Dut.  sas.]     A  sluice  or  lock.  Pepys. 

SAS'SO-LINE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  pearly 
lustre,  usually  occurring  in  small  scales  and 
also  in  stalactitic  forms,  and  consisting  of  bo- 
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racic  acid  and  water ;  —  so  called  from  SasaOf 

in  Tuscany,  where  it  was  first  found.         Dana, 

SAS'SO-ROL,         )  n.  (Orm^A.)  The  rock  pigeon; 
sAs-S0-R6l'LA,  )  Columba  livia,  Craig. 

sAs'TRA,  7t.    The  shaster.  — See  Shaster. 

sAt,  i.  &p.  from  sit.    See  Sit. 

SA'TAN  [sa'tsin,  S.  P.  J.  F,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb. ; 
sa't^n  w  sat'gn,  W. ;  sSt'^n,  Nares]^  n.  [Heb. 
■^tJTD,  an  adversary  ;  Gr.  cardv,  aaravas  ;  L.  sata- 

nas.]  The  adversary  of  man  ;  the  devil ;  the 
chief  of  fallen  angels ;  the  impersonation  of  the 
evil  principle  ;  the  arch-enemy  ;   the  evil  one. 

The  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent  called  the 
devil,  and  Satan,  which-deceiveth  the  whole  world.  Jtev.  xii.  9. 
To  whom  th'  arch-enemv, 
And  thence  in  heaven  called  Satan,  with  bold,  words 
Breaking  the  horrid  silence,  thus  began.  MSion. 

-0®=-  "This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  as  i( 
written  Saltan;  but  making  the  first  syllable  long  is 
so  agreeable  to  analogy,  that  it  ought  to  be  indulged 
wherever  custom  will  permit,  and  particularly  in 
proper  names.  Cato,  Plato,  &c.,  have  now  universally 
the  penultimate  a  long  and  slender ;  and  no  good  rea- 
son can  be  given  why  tJie  word  in  question  should 
not  join  this  class.  Mr.  Nares  and  Buchanan  only 
adopt  the  second  sound  ;  but  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Perry,  Entick,  and  Dr.  Ash,  the  first."  fValker. 
Syn,  —  See  Devil. 

SA-TAN  |C,         )  „^      Having    the   character  or 
SA-tAn'I-CAL,  )  spirit  of  Satan ;  resembling  Sa- 
tan ;     belonging  to,    or  proceeding  from,  the 
devil ;  diabolical ;  infernal ;  evil ;    false  ;   mali- 
cious ;  malignant. 

His  weakness  shall  o'ercome  salanic  strength.     MiUon. 
Magical  and  satanical  delusions.  Jfalliwell. 

SA-TAn'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  satanic  manner; 

diabolically.  Hammo7id. 

SA-TAn'I-CAL-NESS,  n.      The  quality  of  being 

satanical.  Ash. 

SA'TAN-I§M,  n.     A  satanic  or  diabolical  spirit ; 

extreme  wickedness,  [r.]  Elegy  on  Donne,  1650. 

SA'TAN-iST,  n.     A  very  wicked  person,     [r.] 

Fantastical  babblers  and  deceitful  satanists.       Granger. 

sAtch'^^L,  n.  [Gr.  u6kkos  ;  L.  sacculus,  dim.  of 
saccus,  a  sack ;  Fr.  sachet ;  Ger,  seckel,  a  pouch. 
—  "W.  sachell.]  A  little  bag  or  sack,  —  common- 
ly a  bag  used  by  schoolboys,  or  a  green  bag  in 
which  la"wyers  carry  their  papers. 

The  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining,  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.  Shak. 

SATE,  V.  a.     [L.  satio,  from  satis,  enough ;    It. 
saziare  ;  Sp.  saciar ;  Fr.  rassasier.]     \i.  sAted  ; 
pp.  SATING,  SATED.]     To  Satiate  ;  to  glut ;   to    • 
surfeit;  to  satisfy.     "Sfl^ec^  with  rage."   PT^or. 

But  all  to  please  and  sate  the  curious  taste.  Milton. 

SATE'LgSS,  tt.     Insatiable,     [r.] 

Hie  Dateless  thirst  of  pleasure,  gold,  and  fame.       Yoimg. 

SAT'Je;L-LiTE    [sat'el-xt,   S.  W.   p.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.;  s^-tS\' it,  Kenrick],  n.  I  pi.  sSt'el-lites. 
[L.  satelles,  satellitis  ;  It.  satellite  ;  Fr.  satellito.] 

1,  An  attendant ;  a  follower  ;  a  body-guard. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  secondary  planet,  or  moon, 
which  revolves  about  a  primary  planet. 

Besides  the  moon,  which  moves  about  the  earth,  four 
moons  move  about  Jupiter,  and  five  [eight]  about  Saturn, 
which  are  called  their  satellites^  Locke. 

jg®-  "  Pope  has,  by  the  license  of  his  art,  accented 
the  plural  of  this  word  upon  the  second  syllable,  and, 
like  the  Latin  plural,  has  given  it  four  syllables  ;  — 

'  Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above  * 
Why  Jove  s  satellites  are  less  than  Jove.'      Essay  on  Man. 

This,  however,  is  only  pardonable  in  poetry,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  in  good  poetry."     Walker. 

SAT-]pL-LI"TIoyS  (-Itsh'ys),  a.  Consisting  of  sat- 
ellites. "  Their  sate/ft'^iOMS  attendance."  Cheyne. 

SA'TJ-ATE  (sa'she-at),  V.  a.      [L.  satio,  satiatus.] 

[i.  SATIATED  ;    pp.  SATIATING,  SATIATED.] 

1.  To  fill  beyond  natural  desire  ;  to  satisfy  ;  to 
fill ;  to  glut ;  to  cloy  ;  to  pall ;  to  surfeit ;  to  sate. 

These  rather  woo  the  sense  than  satiate  it.  Bacon. 

He  may  be  satiated,  but  not  satisfied.  Zi'orrifi. 

2.  To  impregnate  with  as  much  as  can  be  im- 
bibed ;   to  saturate.  Newton. 

Syn. —  See  Satisfy. 

SA'TI-ATE  (sa'she-eit"),  a.  Filled  to  satiety  ;  glut- 
ted.    *'  Satiate  of  applause."  Pope. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  htig;   A,  E,  i,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  Q,  TJ,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  FAST,  fAlL  ;   HiilR,  HER; 
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SA-TJ-A'TlON  (-shi^n),  n.     1.  Act  of  satiating. 
2.  State  of  being  filled  ;  satiety.       Whitaker. 

SA-Tl'e-TY  [s&-ti'e-te,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  C. 
Wr.  Wh'.\  sji-si'e-te,  S. ;  sa'she-te,  £.],  n.  ^  [L. 
satietas;  It.  saziet^;  S-p.  saciedad;  Ft.  satiete.'] 
The  state  of  being  satiated ;  fulness  beyond  de- 
sire or  pleasure  ;  more  than  enough ;  excess  of 
gratification;  wearisomeness  of  plenty,  or  of 
pleasure;  repletion";  surfeit. 

The  variety  of  olDJects  dissipates  care  for  a  short  time;  but 
weariness  soon  ensues,  and  satiety  converts  the  promised 
pleasure  to  indifl'crence.  Knox. 

'  4KS=" "  The  spund  of  the  second  syllable  of  this  word 
has  been  grossly  mistaken  by  the  generality  of  speak- 
ers ;  nor  is  it  much  to  be  wondered  af.  7^,  with  the 
accent  on  it,  succeeded  by  a  vowel,  is  a  very  uncom- 
mon predicament  for  an  English  syllable  to  be  under ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  been  al- 
most universally  confounded  with  an  apparently  sim- 
ilar, but  really  different,  assemblage  of  accent,  vowels, 
and  consonants.  So  accustomed  is  the  ear  to  the  as- 
pirated sound  of  (,  when  followed  by  two  vowels, 
that,  whenever  tliese  appear,  we  are  apt  to  annex  the 
very  same  sound  to  that  letter,  without  attending  to 
an  essential  circumstance  in  this  word,  wliicb  distin- 
guishes it  from  every  other  in  the  language.  There  is 
no  English  word  of  exactly  the  same  form  with  satie- 
ty^ and  therefore  it  cannot,  like  most  other  words,  be 
tried  by  its  peers  ;  but  analogy,  that  grand  resource 
of  reason,  will  as  clearly  detennine,  in  this  case,  as 
if  the  most  positive  evidence  were  produced."  Walker. 

SAT'lN,  n.  [Ger.  ^  Sw.  satin  ;  Dut.  satijn.  —  Fr. 
satin.  —  From  L.  sata,  a  coarse,  stiff  hair.  Me- 
nage.]   A  thick,  closely  woven,  glossy  silk. 

She  wore  a  doublet  of  sky-color  satin.  Sidney. 

SAT'lN,  a.  Belonging  to,  made  of,  or  like,  satin. 

SAT'JN-BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  brilliant  blackish- 
blue  Australian  bird  of  the  family  CorvidcB  and 
genus  Kitta  ;  having  silky  feathers  on  the  fore- 
head; Kitta  hohsencea.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAT-m-DE-LAIJ^E ',  n.  [Fr.,  satin  of  wool'] 
A  black  cassimere  manufactured  in  Silesia, 
from  wool.  Simmonds. 

SAT'I-n£t,  n.     1.  A  sort  of  thin  satin,         Todd. 

2.  A  twilled  stuff,  or  cloth,  made  of  wool  and 

cotton.  Simmonds. 

SAT'lN-FLoW-JgR,  7i.  [Bot.)  A  plant  with  light 
purple  flowers  ;  Lunaria  rediviva.  Wood. 

SAT'JN-SPAR,  n.  {Min.)  A  fibrous  variety  of 
gypsum.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and 
exhibits  the  lustre  of  satin,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  has  derived  its  name,   Dana.  Humble. 

SAT'JN-STONE,  ?i.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  gypsum 
used  by  lapidaries  ;  satin-spar.  Simmonds. 

SAT'JN— TURK,  n.  A  trade  name  for  a  superior 
kind  of  satinet,  Simmonds. 

SAT'IN-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  (Com.)  The  yellow, 
fragrant,  close-grained,  heavy,  and  durable  wood 
of  the  Chloroxylon  Swietenia,  a  tree  growing  in 
the  East  Indies.  Baird. 

SAT'JN-Y,  a.  Resembling,  or  composed  of,  satin  ; 
as,  "  A*  sa^«ny  material."  P.  Cyc. 

SA'TION  (sa'shun),  n.  [L,  satio.]  A  planting  or 
sowing  with  seed,     [e.,]  Clarke. 

SATIRE  fsa'tur,  s^t'ir,  or  sSLt'ur)  [sa'tur,  S.  P.  J. 
F.;  sSt'ur,  K.  Sm.  R.  Naves,  Enticlc\  sat'ir,  C. 
Wb.\  sa'tur,  sS-t'iir,  sa'tir,  or  s^-t'ir,  W.\  sa'tur, 
Ja. ;  sa'tir,  Kenrick\  n.  [L.  satura  and  satira 
(sc,  lanx,  a  dish),  a  dish  filled  with  various  kinds 
of  fruits,  food  composed  of  various  ingredients, 
a  medley;  — also  a  species  of  poetry  peculiar  to 
the  Romans,  in  which  the  poets  attacked  the 
follies  and  vices  of  mankind  in  general;  satur, 
full  of  food ;  satis,  sat,  enough.  W.  Smith.  —  It. 
§  Sp.  satira ;  Fr.  satire.'] 

1.  A  composition,  commonly  in  poetry,  in 
■which  vice  or  folly  is  censured  or  exposed  to 
hatred  or  contempt ;  an  invective  poem.  If 
personal,  it  becomes  a  lampoon  or  pasquinade. 


"Who  reads  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply, 
Makes  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  he. 


I'ope. 


2.  Severity  of  remark  ;  ridicule  ;  sarcasm  ; 
wit ;  irony  ;  cutting  humor. 

Libel  and  sa(»Ve  are  promiscuously  joined  together  in  the 
notions  of  the  vulgar.  TatUr. 

Folly  and  vice  of  every  sort  and  kind 
That  wound  our  reason  or  debase  our  mind, 
All  that  deserves  our  laughter  or  our  hate, 
To  biting  satire''s  province  do  relate.  BrigJitJaw. 

j^=  "The  first  mode  [sa'tiirj  of  pronouncing  this 
word  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr,  Scott,  Dr.  Ash, 
and  Mr.  Smith.  The  short  quantity  of  the  first  vowel 
is  adopted  by  Mr,  Nares,  Mr,  Elphinston,  Buchanan, 
and  Entick;  but  the  quantity  of  the  second  syllable 


they  have  not  marked.  The  third  [sa'tir]  is  adopted 
by  Dr.  Kenrick  ;  and  for  the  fourth  [sftt'irj  we  have 
no  authorities.  But,  though  the  first  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing this  word  is  the  most  general  and  the  must 
agreeable  to  an  English  ear,  the  second  seems  to  be 
that  which  is  most  favored  by  the  learned,  because, 
say  they,  the  first  syllable  in  the  Latin  satyra  is 
short."     Walker. 

Syn. —  Satire  is  employed  to  expose  and  censure 
vices  and  follies,  and  it  commonly  partakes  of  wit  or 
humor.  It  is  applied  both  to  persons  and  things,  and 
the  purpose  of  it  is,  or  should  be,  not  to  vex,  but  to 
reform.  If  it  is  the  product  of  personal  animosity, 
and  is  designed  not  to  reform,  but  to  vex,  it  becomes 
malignant  personal  satire^  and  is  styled  a  lampoon  or 
pasquinade.  Irony  is  satire  in  disguise;  sarcasm^  se- 
vere personal  reproach;  aftiisc,  unjust  reproach;  in- 
vective, severe  censure  dictated  by  angry  feeling  or 
party  spirit ;  ridicule  is  employed  to  make  some  person 
or  thing  appear  ridiculous. 

SA-TIR'IC,         I  (I..     [L.  satiricus;    It.  ^  Sp.  sa- 
SA-TIR'j-CAL,  )  tirico  ;  Fr.  saiirique.] 

1.  Belonging  to,  or  containing,  satire  ;  em- 
ployed in  writing  satire.  "A  satiric  style." 
Roscommon.     *' Satirical  ^.Titing."  Knox. 

2.  Censorious;  severe  in  language  ;  sarcastic; 
cutting;  sharp;  keen;  taunting;  biting. 

Or  they  be  moral,  which  for  the  most  part  be  mixed  with 
some  satirical  bitterness.  Spenser. 

SA-TiR'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  satirical  manner ; 
severely ;  sarcastically.  Dryden. 

SA-TIR'J-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sa- 
tirical ;  severity  of  speech.  Fuller. 

SAT'IR-IST,  n.     One  who  writes  or  uses  satire. 

Wycherly,  in  his  writings,  is  the  sharpest  satirist  of  his 
time.  Granville, 

SAT'IR-IZE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  satiriser.]  \i.  satirized  ; 
pp.  SATIRIZING,  SATIRIZED,]  To  expose  by 
satire  ;  to  censure,  as  in  a  satire  ;  to  inveigh 
against ;  to  ridicule  ;  to  lampoon. 

I  would  not  make  use  of  him  to  revile  the  human  species, 
and  satirize  his  betters.  Addison. 

SAT-IS-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  satisfactio  ;  satis, 
enough,  and  facio,factus,  to  make  ;  It.  soddis- 
fazione  ;  Sp.  satisfaccion  ;  Fr.  satisfaction.  — 
See  Satisfy.] 

1.  The  act  of  satisfying;  gratification. 

The  mind,  having  a  power  to  suspend  the  execution  and 
satisfaction  of  any  of  its  desires,  is  at  liberty  to  conaider  the 
objects  of  them.  Locke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  satisfied ;  the  state  of 
being  pleased;  the  sense  of  fulfilled  desire; 
contentment ;  comfort. 

No  peace,  no  satisfaction,  crowns  his  life.         Beaumont. 

The  word  satisfaction  is  frcquentlj'  employed  to  express 

the  full  accomplishment  of  some  particular  desire.       Cogan. 

3.  That  which  satisfies  ;  compensation  ;  in- 
demnification ;  reward;  remuneration;  requi- 
tal ;  amends  ;  atonement ;  recompense. 

The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death.  Chiton. 

For  the  transgressions  of  man,  man  ought  to  make  satis- 
faction. Sheridan. 

4.  Release  from  suspense,  doubt,  or  uneasi- 
ness ;  the  sense  of  certainty  ;  conviction. 

Why  dost  thou  ask? 
But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought.  Shak. 

5.  {Law.)  Payment  of  a  legal  debt  or  de- 
mand ;  the  discharging  or  cancelling  of  a  judg- 
ment, or  a  mortgage,  by  paying  the  amount 
of  it.  BurHll, 

SAT-IS-FAC'TIVE,  a.  Satisfactory,  [r.]  Browne. 

SAT-IS-FAC'Tg-RI-LV,  ad.  In  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Browne. 

SAT-IS-FAC'TO-Rr-NESS,n.  The  quality  of  being 
satisfactory  ;  the  power  of  satisfying.        Boyle. 

SAT-IS-FAC'TO-RY,  a.  1.  That  gives  satisfaction ; 
giving  content;  relieving  from  doubt  or  uneasi- 
ness ;  gratifying ;  pleasing  ;  sufficient ;  con- 
clusive. 

To  do  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Cook. 

Now,  there  could  be  no  satisfactory  confutation  of  this 

atheistic  hypothesis.  Cudworth. 

2.  Making  amends  ;  atoning,  Sanderson. 

SAT'IS-FI-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  satisfied.   Wr. 

SAT'IS-Ft-:eR,  n.     One  who  satisfies.      She'rida?i. 

SAT'IS-FY,  V.  a.  [h.  satisfacio ;  satis,  enough, 
and  facio,  to  make  ;  It,  soddisfare  ;  Sp,  satis- 
facer ;  Fr.  satisfaire.]  \i.  satisfied  ;  pp.  sat- 
isfying, SATISFIED.] 

1.  To  please  fully  ;  to  give  contentment  to  ; 
to  gratify;   to  supply  with  enough,  or  with  as 


much  as  may  be  sought  or  wished ;   to  feed  to 
the  full ;  to  content ;  to  suffice. 

Who  sati»Jietk  thy  mouth  with  good  things.        Ps.  ciii.  5. 
Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied.  Siiak. 

2.  To  recompense;  to  indemnify  ;  to  requite; 
to  pay  to  the  extent  of  claims  or  deserts  :  — fig- 
uratively, to  pay  off,  in  the  sense  of  to  punish, 
to  despatch,  to  kill. 

Motives  not  at  all  akin  to  pride  frequently  induce  tliose  of 
high  rank  to  neglect,  or  even  refuse,  satisfying  their  cred- 
itors. Seeker. 
But  that  belike  lago,  in  the  interim. 
Came  in  and  satisfied  him.  Shak. 

3.  To  pay,  as  a  debt;  to  discharge. 

After  all  our  just  debts  are  satisfied,  Attertmry. 

4.  To  free  from  doubt,  perplexity,  or  sus- 
pense ;  to  set  the  mind  at  rest ;  to  convince. 

These  three  were  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Addison. 

5.  (Math.)  Topreserve  the  equality  of ;  as,  "To 
satisfy  an  equation":  —  to  fulfil;  to  answer; 
as,  "  To  satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  problem." 

An  equation  is  said  to  be  satisfied,  when,  after  the  substi- 
tution or  any  expressions  for  the  unknown  quantities  which 
enter  it,  the  two  members  are  equal.  The  values  found  for 
the  unknown  quantities  of  a  problem  are  said  to  satisfy,  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  when,  being  operated  upon  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  conditions,  the  result  conforms  to  the 
enunciation  of  the  problem.  JDaviea, 

Syn.  —  A  person  is  satisfied  when  lie  lias  what  he 
wants.  Plain  food  satisfies  a  person  when  he  is  hun- 
gry, but  it  does  not  please  him  when  he  is  not  hungry. 
Social  enjoyments  please,  though  they  may  not  satisfy. 
To  gratify  is  to  please  in  a  liigh  degree.  Those  who 
liave  enough  are  satisfied  ;  those  who  have  more  than 
enough;  satiated.  To  satisfy  brings  pleasure  ;  to  satiate 
or  cloy,  disgust.  Satisfy  a  claimant  or  the  feelings  , 
recompense  a  benefactor  ;  appease  wrath  ;  convince  the 
understanding. 

SAT'|S-Fy,  V.  n.     1.  To  give  satisfaction. 
She  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies.  ShaJc, 

2.  To  make  payment ;  to  atone. 

So  man,  as  is  most  just. 
Shall  satisfy  for  man,  be  judged,  and  die.  Milton, 

SAT'is-FY-ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  manner  to  satisfy. 

SA'TIVE,  a.  [L.  sativus ;  sero,  satus,  to  sow.] 
Sown  ;  fit  for  sowing,     [r.]  Evelyn. 

SA'TRAP  [sa'tr?p,  /.  K.  Sm.  Rees;  sa'tr^p,  Ja. ; 
sa'tr^ip  or  sSt'rgp,  Wr.;  sSt'r^p,  Wb,J,  n.  [Gr. 
o-arpdTTjjf  ;  L.  satrapes,  and  satraps ;  It.  satrapo ; 
Sp.  satrapa ;  Fr.  satrape.  —  "  The  word  satrap 
is  evidently  of  Persian  origin,  but  its  etymology 
is  not  certain."  P.  Cyc]  A  Persian  viceroy  or 
governor  of  a  province. 

Th'  innumerable  host 
Roll  back  by  nation^,  and  admit  their  lord 
With  all  his  satraps.  Glover. 

SAT'RA-PAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  satrap,  or  to  a 
satrapy.  Smart, 

SAT'RA-PESS,  It.    A  female  satrap.  Clarke. 

SA-TRAP'I-CAL,  a.     Satrapal.         Sydney  Smith. 

SAT'RA-PY  [sat'r?-pe,  Ja.  if.  Wb.;  sa'tr&-pe,  Sm.], 
n,  [Gr.  caTpaTTfia  ;  L.  satrapea,  satrapia  ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  satrapia  ;  Fr.  satrapie.]  The  government 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  satrap.  Milton. 

SAT'y-RA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  saturated.  Grew. 

SAT'U-RANT,  a.  [L.  saturo,  saturans,  to  fill,  to 
glut ;  Fr.  saturant.]  Having  power  to  saturate  ; 
impregnating  to  the  full.  Johnson, 

SAT'IJ-RAnt,  n.  ,  {Med.)  A  substance  which  ab- 
sorbs or  neutralizes  acid  in  the  stomach.  Smart, 

SAT'l'-RATE  (sat'yy-rat),  i'.  a.  [L.  satit.ro,  satu- 
ratus  ;  satur,  filled;  It,  saiurare  ;  Sp.  saturar; 
Fr.  saturei\]    \i.  saturated  ;  pp.  saturating, 

SATURATED.] 

1,  To  impregnate  till  no  more  can  be  received 
or  imbibed  ;  to  fill  full. 

And  saturated  earth 
Awaits  the  morning  beam.  Thomson. 

2.  (Chem.)  To  cause  to  unite  or  combine,  as 
an  acid  with  an  alkali,  or  Avater  with  a  salt,  till 
neither  of  the  two  bodies,  when  brought  in  con- 
tact, can  be  united  to  a  new  quantity  of  the 
other.  Henry. 

SAT'li-RATE,  a.     Being  full ;  saturated. 
Tlie  lark  is  gay. 
That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew.         Cowpev. 

SAT-IJ-rA'TION,  71.  [L.  saturatio;  It,  satura- 
zione  ;  Sp.  satitracion  ;  Fr.  saturation.] 

1.  'The  act  of  saturating. 

2.  The  state  of  being  saturated ;  repletion  ; 
fulness.  More. 

3.  [Chem.)    The  combination  of  two  bodies 
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to  such  a  degree  that  neither  can  be  united  to  a 
new  quantity  of  the  other.  Henrij. 

Point  of  saturation^  {Chem.)  the  precise  term  at 
which  saturation  takes  place;  —  restricted  by  soitie 
writers  to  weaker  combinations,  in  wliicli  tiiere  is  no 
remarkable  alteration  of  qualities,  as  in  cases  of  solu- 
tion ;  and  used  in  contradistinction  to  neutralization, 
wliicli  is  the  result  of  more  energetic  affinities,  and  is 
attended  with  the  loss  of  the  characteristic  properties 
of  the  combining  bodies. 

SAT'UR-DAY,  n.  [A.  S.  S<Bter-d<Bg  \  Seetern-dceg, 
Saturn's  day  ;  Dut.  zaturdag.  —  L.  Dies  Sattir- 
ni.]  The  seventh  and  last  day  of  the  week  ;  the 
day  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

fSA-TU'RI-TY,  n.      [L.   satu7^tas.']      Repletion; 

fulness  ;  saturation.  Warner. ' 

SAT'lTRN    [sat'urn,  P.  E.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb.  Rees ; 

sa'tiirn,  S.  J.  F. ;  sa'turn,  Ja, ;  sa'turn  or  sat'urn, 

\V.  if.],  n.     [L.  Saturnus.] 

1.  {Myth.)  An  ancient  Roman  deity,  answer- 
ing to  the  Greek  Xpcivo?,  Chronos,  or  Time,  un- 
der whom  the  golden  age  is  fabled  to  have  ex- 

'  isted;  one  of  the  oldest  and  principal  gods,  the 
son  of  Co^lus  and  Terra  (heaven  and  earth), 
and  the  father  of  Jupiter. 

Thee  bright-haired  Vesta,  long  of  yore, 

To  solitary  Satwn  bore.  Milton, 

2.  (Astron.)  A  planet  of  the  solar  system, 
next  to  Jupiter  in  order  of  remoteness  from  the 
sun,  and  not  much  inferior  to  that  planet  in 
magnitude.  Herschel. 

From  the  far  bounds 
Of  utmost  Satiirn  wheeling  wide  his  round,  Thomson. 
j^='  Till  the  discovery  of  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
Saturn  was  supposed  to  l)e  the  remotest  jilanet  from 
the  sun.  It  is  about  /9,000  miles  in  diameter,  exceed- 
ing the  earth  in  bulk  nearly  1000  times,  is  attended 
by  eight  satellites  or  moons,  and  is  surrounded  by 
bright  rings.  Tlie  eighth  satellite  was  discovered  in 
1848,  on  the  same  day  by  the  late  W.  C.  Bond,  of  the 
observatory  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  Lassell,  an 
English  astronomer.  The  third  ring  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  G.  P.  Bond,  of  the  same  observatory,  on  the 
night  of  Nov.  11,  1850,  and  rediscovered  in  the  latter 
part  of  tlie  same  month  by  Mr.  Dawes,  of  Watering- 
bury,  England.     Herschel. 

3.  {Alchemy.)  The  name  given  to  lead.  Brande. 

4.  {Her.)  Black  color  in  coats  of  arms;  sable. 
J3®=-*'  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  [sa'turn] 

is  not  the  most  general,  but  by  far  the  most  analogical, 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  in  Satan;  but  there  is  an 
additional  reason  in  this  word,  which  will  weigh 
greatly  with  the  learned,  and  that  is,  the  a  is  long  in 
the  original.  Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Kenrick.  Perry,  and 
Entick  adopt  the  second  pronunciation  [safurn]  of 
this  word  ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Dr.  Ash,  the  first."     Walker. 

SMT-UR-JvA'LI-^,  n.  pi.  [L.]  An  ancient  festi- 
val of  Saturn,  celebrated  at  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  December,  lasting  at  first  one  day, 
but  afterwards  extended  to  seven  days,  during 
which  there  was  unrestrained  license  for  all 
classes,  not  excepting  slaves.  W.  Smith. 

SAT-UR-NA'LI-AN,  a.     [L.  SaUirnalia.'] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Saturnalia. 

2.  Riotous ;  licentious ;  sportive  ;  loose,  like 
the  feasts  of  Saturn.  "  This  scitamalian  amuse- 
ment." Burke. 

SA-TiJR'NI-AN,  a.     [L.  saturnius.] 

1.  {MythoL)  Relating  to  the  reign  of  Saturn, 
or  the  golden  age. 

2.  Happy;  golden;  innocent;  simple;  pure; 
noting  a  felicity  and  purity  as  of  the  golden  age. 

The  Augustus,  born  to  bring  Satmmian  times.         Pope. 

3.  {Pros.)  Noting  a  sort  of  iambic  verse,  the 
oldest  kind  of  metre  among  the  Romans.  Smith. 

SAT'UR-NINE,  a.  [Fr.  saiurnien,  from  L.  Satur- 
nus,  Saturn.] 

1,  Not  light  or  mercurial,  but  gloomy  and 
grave,  as  if  born  under  the  influence  of  Saturn  ; 
melancholy ;  heavy  ;  sad  ;  dull ;  gloomy  ;  se- 
date.—See  Jovial. 

I  may  cast  my  readers  under  two  general  divisions,  the 
mercurial  and  t\\G  saturnine  The  first  are  the  pay  parts  of 
my  disciples,  who  require  speculations  of  witand  humor;  the 
others  are  those  of  a  more  solemn  and  sober  tuin.     Ai/dison. 

2.  {Alchemy.}  Pertaining  to  lead.        Ogilvie. 
SAT'URN-iST,  n.     One  of  a  saturnine  temper. 

Seating  himself  within  a  darksome  cave; 

Such  places  heavy  saturnists  do  crave.  Browne. 

SAT'URN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  metallic  substance 
separated  from  lead  in  torrefaction.  Ure. 

SA'TYR  (sa'tur  or  sat'ir)  [sa'tiir,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Wb.\ 
sUt'ur,  Sm. ;  sa'tur,  Ja. ;  sa'tur  or  sat'ur,  W.  K.], 
n.     [Gr.  <t6tv^os  ;    L.  satyrus\'  It.  S^  ^p.  satiro; 


Fr.  satyre.']  {Myth.)  A  sylvan  demigod,  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  have  a  lustful,  half- 
brutal  nature,  and  represented  as  half  man,  half 
goat. 

Rough  Sati/rs  danced;  and  Fauns,  with  cloven  heel. 
From  the  plad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long.        Milton. 

SJT-Y-Ri'.^-SJS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aarvoiaoii.'] 
{Med.)  Lascivious  madness  ;  an  excess  of  semi- 
nal secretion  ;  priapism.  Dunglison. 

SA-TYR'IC,  w.     Relating  to  satyrs.  Bryant. 

SA-TYR'I-ON,n.  [Gr.  trdru^os,  a  satyr.]  {Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Satyrium. 

Satyrion  near,  with  hot  eringocs  Btood.  Pope. 

SA-TYR'l-UMyn.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  pos- 
sessing aphrodisiac  properties.  Louaon. 

SAUCE  (sa.ws),  n.  [L.  salsuSy  salt;  It.  ^  Sp.  sal- 
sa ;  Fr.  sauce."] 

1.  Something  eaten  with  food  to  improve  its 
relish;  any  savory,  relishing  addition  to  food; 
any  thing  stimulating;  seasoning. 

Epicurean  cookt) 
Sharpen  with  cloylesa  sauce  his  appetite.  Siiak. 

2.  Impertinence  ;  impudence  ;  sauciness  ;  in- 
solence ;  pertness.     [Vulgar.]  Forby. 

3.  Any  sort  of  vegetables  eaten  with  flesh 
meat;  culinary  vegetables.  [Provincial  in  Eng- 
land; colloquial  or  vulgar  in  the  U.  S.]    Forby. 

To  seroe  one  the  same  sauce,  to  retaliate  one  injury 
by  another.     [Vulgar.] 

SAUCE,  V.  a.     [l.  SAL'CET)  ;  pp.  SArCING,  SAUCED.] 

1.  To  make  savory  with  sauce  ;  to  accompany 
with  something  of  a  higher  relish;  to  season. 
"  To  saxtce  thy  dishes."  Shak. 

2.  fTo  gratify  with  rich  tastes;  to  pamper. 

Sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison.  Shak. 

3.  To  intermix  or  accompany  with  any  thing 
good,  or,  ironically,  with  any  thing  bad. 

Sorrow  sauced  with  repentance.  Spenser. 

She  would  saitce  her  speeches  with  such  bastinadoes.  Sidney. 

4.  To  accost  with  insolent  or  pert  language  ; 
to  treat  impertinently. 

I  '11  sauce  her  wiih  bitter  words.    ,  Shak. 

SAUCE-A-LONE'.  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  AlUaria  ;  hedge-garlic  ;  jack-by-the- 
hedge.  Booth. 

SAUCE'-BOAT,  n.  A  dish  or  vessel  with  a  lip 
for  holding  sauce.  Simmonds. 

SAUCE'BOX,  ?t.    A  saucy  fellow.  Addison. 

SAUCE'PAN,  n.  A  kind  of  skillet  or  cooking 
vessel,  with  a  long  handle.  Swift. 

SAU'C^R,  n.  [Fr.  sauciere."]  A  small,  shallow 
pan  or  platter,  commonly  of  China,  in  which  a 
tea-cup  is  set.     "Eyes  like  saucers."     Dryden. 

SAU'CI-LY,  ad.  Impudently;  in  a  saucy  manner. 

SAu'CI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  saucy ; 
impudence;  petulance;  impertinence;  pertness. 

A  very  little  wit,  joined  with  a  great  deal  of  saucinei^,  will 
enable  a  man  to  rnake  sport  with  the  most  serious  argu- 
ments. Scott. 

SjS  UC rSSE  {so-sSs'),  )  n,       [Fr.,  a  sausage, 

SjSUCJSSOJV  (so'se-s6ng'),  >  from,  saiice,  sauce.] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  long  pipe  or  bas;  of  cloth  or 
leather,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  filled 
with  powder,  for  the  purpose  of  firing  mines, 
bomb-chests,  &c.  Stocqueler. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  long  fascine  or  bundle  of  fagots, 
for  raising  batteries,  repairing  breaches,  stop- 
ping passages,  &c.  Stocqueler. 

SAU'CY  (siw'se),  a.  [L.  salsus,  salt,  pungent, 
sharp.]  Contemptuous  of  superiors ;  impu- 
dent ;  impertinent ;  insolent ;  rude  ;  pert ;  pet- 
ulant ;  flippant ;  cavalier  ;  forward.  Shak. 

Have  I  not  reason,  beldames  as  you  are, 
Saucy  and  overbold.  Shak. 

And  with  a  saucy  eye 
Searches  the  heart  and  soul  of  majesty.  D&iham. 

sAu'CY— BARK,  n.  A  poisonous  bark,  used  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Simmonds 

SAUD^, -It. pi.     [Hind.]     See  Saabhs. 

S.aUER-KR.AUT  (sijfir'kroiit),  n.  [Ger.,  from 
sauer,  sour,  and  kraut,  cabbage.]  A  favorite  Ger- 
man dish,  consisting  of  salted  or  pickled  cab- 
bage, fermented  till  sour  ;  sour-krout.  W,  Ency. 

sAUL,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  the  best  and 
most  extensively  used  timber  in  India,  produced 
by  a  gigantic  tree  {Shorea  rubusta),  from  which 
is  also  obtained  a  balsamic  resin  used  in  the 


temples  of  India  under  the  name  of  ral^  or 
dhoona.  Lindley. 

t  sAUL,  11.     An  old  spelling  for  soul.        Brockett, 

SjSULT  (so),  n.  [Fr.  saut.]  A  waterfall  or  rapid, 
as  in  a  river;  —  a  name  applied  by  the  early 
French  settlers  of  America  to  some  towns  sit- 
uated near  a  rapid ;  as,  '*  Sault  Saint  Mary." 

SAUN'CING-BELL,  rt.     Se,e  Sancebell. 

SAUN'D^R^-BLDe,  n.  A  name  given  to  ultra- 
marine ;  —  a  corruption  of  cendres  bleues  (blue 
ashes),  the  color  being  obtained  from  calcined 
lapis  lazuli; — written  also  sanders-blue.  Fair  holt, 

SAUN'DJglRS,  or  SAUN'D?R§-WOOD  (-wud),  n. 
Same  as  Sandal-wood.  —  See  Sandal--wood. 

II  SAUN'T^R,  or  SAUN'T^R  [sin'ter,  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  sawn'ter,  S.  P.  K.Wr. ;  sin'ter  m-  s^wn't^r, 
W^i  V,  n.  [Johnson  and  others  derive  it  from 
idle  people  who  roved  about  the  country  and 
asked  charity,  under  pretence  of  going  to  the 
holy  land  (Fr.  a  la  sainte  terre,  It.  aua  saiita 
terra).  —  Some  refer  it  to  Fr.  sans  terre  (with- 
out a  country),  applied  to  wanderers  without  a 
home.]  \i.  sauntered  ;  pp.  saunteking, 
sauntered.]  To  wander  about  idly;  to  loiter; 
to  linger.     [Formerly  also  written  sainterj] 

Going  in  pilgrimage  or  sauntering  to  visit  that  holy  place. 

Lewis's  Life  of  Caxton, 

Sauntering  still  on  some  adventure, 

And  growing  to  thy  horse,  a  centaur.  ButUr, 

Sauntering  about  the  ehop,  with  her  arms  through  her 

pocket-holee.  Idler. 

^S^  '*  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word 

[s'in'ter]  is  the  most  agreeable  to  analogy,  if  not  m 

the  most  general  use ;  but  where  use  has  formed  so 

clear  a  rule  as  In  words  of  this  form,  it  is  wrong  not 

to  follow  it.   Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares, 

and  Mr.  Scott  are  for  the  first  pronunciation  ;  and  Mr. 

Slieridan  and  W.  Johnston  for  the  last."     Walk&r. 

Syn.  —  See  Linger. 

II  SAUN'T^R,  or  SAUN'T^R,  7i.     An  idle  walk ;  a 

ramble  ;  a  stroll.  You7ig, 

II  SAUN'T^R-JglR,  or  sAUN'TgR-^R,  n.  One  who 
saunters  ;  a  rambler  ;  a  stroller. 

And  quit  the  life  of  an  insignificant  saunterer  about  town 
for  that  of  a  useful  country  gentleman.  Berkeley. 

SAUR,  n.  Soil ;  dirt :  —  urine  from  the  cow-house. 
[North  of  England.]  Wright. 

sAu ' RI-4,  n.  pi.  [Gr.trafcpa,  (raijpos,  a  lizard.]  {Zo- 
ol.)  The  general  term  for  the  great  family  of 
lizards,  comprising,  strictly,  the  Linneean  genera 
Lacerta  and  i)rffco,  but  also,  in  the  large  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  the  pterodactyls,  enaliosau- 
rians,  and  crocodiles.  Eng.  Cyc. 

sAu'RI-AN,  n.  {ZoU.)  One  of  the  Sauria ;  a. 
lizard. 

j8^g=  The  principal  characteristics  of  the  saurians  are 
a  body  elongate,  rounded,  and  covered  with  imbricated 
or  granular  scales  ;  tail  elongate,  tapering,  rarely  pre- 
hensile, generally  covered  with  whirls  of  scales  ; 
limbs  four,  but  occasionally  in  such  a  rudimentary 
state  as  to  be  hidden  under  the  skin,  and  giving  the 
animals  the  appearance  of  having  none  ;  toes  clawed ; 
ribs  distinct,  movable,  and  with  a  distinct  sternum; 
mouth  not  dilatable,  jaws  toothed,  the  lower  jaw- 
bones being  united  by  a  hotny  suture  in  front  ;  eggs 
with  a  hard  skin  or  shell ;  the  young  not  undergoing 
any  metamorphosis.  The  monitors,  the  lizards,  the 
skinks,  the  geckos,  the  iguanas,  and  the  chameleons, 
are  examples  of  the  saurians.     Baird. 

SAU'RI-AN,  a.  Noting  a  family  of  reptiles  ;  re- 
lating to,  or  resembling,  lizards.  Buckland. 

sAu'ROIDt  a.  [Gr.  craipoi,  a  lizard,  and  f7i5o?, 
form.]     Like  saurians  ;  saurian.  Buckland. 

sAu-ROPH' 4-OtrS,  n.  [Gr.  aaupo^,  a  lizard,  and 
tpiiyfM,  to  eat.]  _  ( Or7iith.)  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  Lamidaiy  or  butcher-birds.  E?ig.  Cyc. 

sAu-R0-THE'R4,n.  _  {Omith.)  A  genus  ofbirds 
of  the  family  CucuHdts,  or  cuckoos.     E7ig.  Cyc. 

sAu-ROTH-E'Rf'- 
JV.®,  n.  pi. '  { Or- 
nith  )  A  sub-fam- 
ily of  birds  of  the 
order  Scansores 
and  family  Cucu- 
/zW« ;  ground-cuckoos.    Gray.    Gcococcyxv.at.ca, 

SAU'RY,  n,  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  pike  family; 
Scomberesox  saurus.  Yarrell. 

SAU'SAGE  [sa.w'saj,  P.  Ja.  Sm.;  saw'sij,  E. ;  sos'- 
s']},J.  K.  Wr.  ;  sS-s'sij,  S.;  s6.w'sij  or  siis'sij,  W[, 
n.  [Fr.  saucisse.']  A  roll  of  seasoned  minced 
meat,  enclosed  in  a  skin.  Johnson. 
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J$^  "  This  word  ie  pronounced  in  the  fir§t  manner 
[§aw'eu]  by  correct,  and  in  tiie  eecond  by  vulgar, 
Bpeakers.  Among  this  number,  however,  I  do  not 
reckon  Mr,  Sheridan,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Scott,  who 
adopt  it:  but,  in  my  opinion.  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr. 
Perry,  who  prefer  tlie  firHt,  are  not  only  more  agreeable 
to  rule,  but  to  the  best  usage."     ffaUier. 

SAU'SA^E-SIIAPED,  a.  (Bot.)  Long,  cylindrical, 
hollow,  curved  inwards  at  each  end,  as  the  co- 
rollas of  some  heaths.  Lindley. 

SAus'syR-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  very  tough  mineral, 
of  a  pearly  or  resinous  lustre,  and  cniefly  com- 
posed of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  soda  ;  —  so  named  after  Sauasure.      Dana. 

SAUTERELLE  (sS-te-rCl'),  n.  [Fr.]  (Mech.)  An 
instrument  used  by  stone-cutters  and  carpenters 
to  trace  and  form  angles.  Maunder. 

SAUTERJ^E  (fl5-tem'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of 
French  wine.  Qu.  Rev. 

8AUVEOARDE  (sov'gard),  n.  [Fr.]  {Zool.)  A 
saurian  reptile ;  the  monitor  lizard ;  the  great 
American  safeguard ;  Lacerta  monitor.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SAV'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  saved;  salvable, 
"In  a  savahle  condition."  Bp.  Taylor. 

SAV'A-BLE-N]^SS,  n.  Salvability.    Chillingworth. 

SA-V4-CdU'^n.  [Fr.]  (Orm'jfA.l  A  heron-like  bird 
of  the  family  ArdeidtB;  the  ooat-bill ;  Cuncro- 
ma  cochlea/ria.  —  See  Boat-bill.        Eng.  Cye. 

sAv'A^E,  a.  [Fr.  sauvage;  It.  aelvaggio;  Sp. 
aalvaje;  —  from  L.  ailva,  a  forest.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  woods ;  beyond 
the  borders  of  civilization  ;  wild ;  sylvan  ;  un- 
cultivated ;  rough  ;  being  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Affecting  private  life,  or  more  obecure 
In  savage  wildcrncBB.  Milton. 

Now  to  the  aaccnt  of  that  steep,  savage  hill 
Satan  had  journeyed  on,  Milton. 

2.  Wild;  untamed;  fierce;  ferocious. 

TVhcrc  roaring  beara  and  savage  lione  roam.  Sliak. 

3.  Uncivilized;  barbarous;  untaught;  rude. 

A  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde.  Sha/c. 

4i.  Cruel;  inhuman;  brutal;  remorseless. 

Most  savage  and  unnatural.  Shak. 

Or,  while  we  npcak,  within  the  direful  graep 
Of  savage  hunger  or  ot savage  heat,  Milton. 

Syn.— See  Cruel,  Ferocious. 

sAv'AQfE,  n.  1.  A  man  wholly  uncivilized,  or  in 
his  native  state  of  rudeness  ;  a  barbarian. 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.      Wordsworth. 

Ferguson  states  that  the  history  of  mankind,  in  their  rudest 
state,  may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  viz,,  tliat  of  the 
savaoe,  who  is  not  yet  acquainted  with  property,  and  that  of 
the  barbarian,  to  whom  it  is,  althougli  not  ascertained  by 
laws,  a  principal  object  of  care  and  desire,  Fleming. 

2.  A  fierce,  cruel,  brutal  person.  Shak, 

fSAv'A^E,  u.  c*.     To  make  savage.  More. 

SAV'A^E-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  savage; 
barbarously  ;  cruelly  ;  fiercely. 

sAv'A(?E-Nj5ss,  n.     1.  The  state  of  a  savage. 
2.  Cruelty  ;  ferocity  ;  barbarity. 

"Wolves  and  bears,  they  eay. 
Casting  their  savagenese  aside,  hare  done 
Like  oniccfl  of  pity.  Shak. 

SAV'A^E-RY,  «.    1.  Barbarity;  savageness.  [n.] 
This  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 
The  wildest  savagery.  Shak. 

2.  "Wild  growth,  as  of  plants,     [r.]         Shak. 

BaV  \<f-\^U,  n.  The  character  or  state  of  a  sav- 
age ;  the  savage  form  of  life.  Ec.  Rev. 

SA-vAn'NA,  n.  [Sp.  aahana.']  A  low,  open  plain, 
or  meadow ;  a  prairie.  "  Woodland  in  one  part 
and  aavannaa  in  another."  Locke. 

SA-VAn'NA-FL5W-5R,  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen, 
climbing  plant,  indigenous  in  Jamaica  ;  Echites 
auhcrecta.  Loudon. 

SAVAKT  (sa-vanp'),  «■  J  pl.  SAVANS  (sa-vangz'). 
[Fr.,  from  aavoir,  to  know.]  A  learned  man  ; 
a  scholar  ;  — pL  men  of  learning  and  science  ; 
the  literati.  Roget. 

SAVE,  V.  a.  [L.aaho;  It.  salvarei  Sp.  aalvar; 
Fr.  aauver.]     [i.  saved  ;  pp.  saving,  saved.] 

1.  To  preserve  from  danger,  or  from  any  evil ; 
to  protect ;  to  rescue  ;  to  deliver. 

One  that  I  saved  ftom  drowning.  S/ial: 

O,  save  me,  Hubert,  save  mel    My  eyes  are  out 
Even  with  the  tierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men,     S?iak. 

2.  To  preserve  finally  from,  eternal  death  ;  to 
redeem  from  sin  and  its  consequences. 


For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved. 

John  iii,  17. 

3.  Not  to  spend  or  lose  ;  to  hinder  from  being 
spentorlost;  to  prevent;  as,  "To  save  trouble.' 

And  save  th'  expense  of  long,  litigious  laws.        £>ryden. 
That  labor  you  may  save;  see  where  he  cornea.       Shak. 

4.  To  reserve  or  lay  by ;  to  keep  whole.  Shak. 

5.  To  obviate  ;  to  spare  ;  to  excuse. 

Will  you  not  speak,  to  mve  a  lady's  blush?  Drj/den. 

6.  To  make  sure  of ;  to  take  or  embrace  o-p- 
portunely.     **  Just  saving  the  tide."  Svnft. 

Syn.  — See  Deliver. 
SAVE,  V.  n.     To  prevent  expense. 

Brass  ordnance  saveth  in  the  quanti^  of  the  material.  Bacon. 

SAVE,  2>^ep.  Except ;  not  including.  *'  Received 
I  forty  stripes  aave  one."  2  Cor.  xi.  24. 

God  save  you  all,  save  this  cursed  friar.  Chaucer. 

And  all  desisted,  all  save  him  alone.  Wordsworth. 

jgfg^f^ome  lexicographers  and  flome  grammarianB 
regard  save^  when  used  in  the  sense  of  erceptj  as  a 
verb  in  the  imperative  mood ;  others,  as  a  preposition. 

"  It  has  been  the  fashion,  since  the  appearance  of 
the  'Diversions  of  PurJey,'  to  call  save,  except^  and 
similar  expressions,  uer65  in  the  imperative  mood. — 
Wo  hesitate  not  to  say  they  cannot  be  verbs,  impera- 
tive or  indicative,  because  they  have  no  subject."  R. 
Oarneit. 

SAVE,  conj.  Except;  unless  ;  as,  "  Save  he  that 
had  the  mark."  Rev.  xiii.  17. 

SAVE'AlL,  n.  A  small  pan  inserted  into  a  can- 
dlestick to  save  the  ends  of  candles.       Howell. 

SAV'5-L0"ir,  n.  [Fr.  cervelas.l  A  kind  of  dried 
sausage.  Simmonda. 

SAV'^B.,  n.  1.  One  who  saves;  a  preserver;  a 
rescuer  ;  a  deliverer.  Sidney. 

2.  One  who  avoids  loss  or  expense.        Swift. 

3.  One  who  lays  up  or  hoards  ;  an  economist. 

SAV'IN,  n.  [Fr,  sahine,  savinier ;  Sp.  aahiiia."] 
{Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  generally 
dicDcious,  bearing  small  berries  ;  red-cedar  ;  Ju- 
niperuaVirginiana  of 'North  America  ;  Juniperus 
Sabina  of  Europe.  The  wood  is  used  for  mak- 
ing pencils,  for  posts,  and  other  purposes.  Gray. 
&^  The  savin  has  been  known  to  sustain  a  violent 
stroke  of  lightning  without  injury, —  an  effect  proba- 
bly due  to  its  great  conducting  power  for  electricity. 
J.  H.  Abbot. 

SAV'JNG,  a.  1.  That  saves ;  economical ;  frugal ; 
sparing;  thrifty: — parsimonious.  Svnft. 

2.  Not  turning  to  loss,  though  not  gainml. 
"  A  aaving  bargain."  Addiaon. 

SAV'ING,^ep.  With  exception  in  favor  of;  ex- 
cepting. 

Such  InwB  cannot  be  abrogated  saving  only  by  whom  they 
were  made.  Hooker. 

SAV'ING,  n.   1.  Something  saved,  or  not  lost. 

There  was  a  considerable  saving  to  the  nation.       Addison. 

2.  An  exception  ;  a  reservation. 

Sure  there  may  be  room  for  a  saving  in  equity  from  the 
severity  of  the  common  law  of  Parnassus,  as  well  as  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Zansdowne. 

SAV'ING-LY,  ad.     1.  With  parsimony  ;  parsimo- 
niously ;  frugally;  thriftily.  Johnson. 
2.  {Theol)  So  as  to  be  saved. 

Savingly  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit.  Waterland. 

SAV'ING-NESS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being  sav- 
ing ;  frugality ;  parsimony.  Johnaon, 
2.  Tendency  to  promote  salvation.      Brevint. 

SAV'ING^-BAnk,  n.  A  bank,  or  provident  in- 
stitution, in  which  small  suras  or  savings  are 
placed  for  security,  and  accumulation  by  inter- 
est. Gent.  Mag. 

SAV'JOUR,  or  SAV'lpR  (sav'yor),  n.  [Gr.  atarfip; 
L.  aalcator  ;  It.  salvatore ;  Sp.  Salvador ;  Norm. 
Fr.  sauvere ;  Fr.  sauveur.l  One  who  saves  or 
preserves  ;  a  deliverer  ;  —  especially  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  ;  Jesus  Christ. 

Unto  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  Luke  ii.  11. 

Hail,  Son  of  GodI  .yainour  of  men  I    Thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.  Milton. 

J8®^  Cicero,  than  whom  none  could  know  better 
the  capabilities  of  his  own  tongue,  distinctly  declared 
that  it  possessed  no  single  word  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  saviour  [o-wrjjjo],  Salvator  would  have  been 
the  natural  word  ;  but  the  classical  Latin,  though  it 
had  aalus  and  salvns^  had  neither  this  nor  the  verb 
aalvare;  —  I  say  the  classical,  for  some  believe  that 
seryator  was  ir\ptinctively  felt  to  be  insufficient,  even 
as  in  English  preserver  would  fall  very  short  of  utter- 
ing all  for  us  which  saviour  does  now  ;  —  the  seeking 


of  the  strayed,  the  recovering  of  the  lost,  the  healing 
of  the  sick,  —  all  this  would  be  very  feebly  and  faintly 
insinuated  in  preserver.     Trench. 

HSff^Thia  word  is  sometimes  written,  in  this  coun- 
try, savior^  and  sometimes  saviour  ;  perliaps  more  com- 
monly savior,  in  accordance  with  the  pretty  generally 
adopted  rule  which  excludes  u  from  words  ending  in 
or  or  our  ;  as,  error,  favor,  honor,  &c.  These  words, 
error,  favor,  and  honor,  are  derived  directly  from  the 
Latin,  without  any  change  in  the  orthography  ;  but 
it  is  not  so  with  savior  ;  and  the  omission  of  the  u  is 
offensive  to  the  eyes  of  many  who  are  accustomed  to 
see  it  inserted;  and  the  principal  reason  in  favor  of 
its  omission  is  conformity  to  the  general  rule  relating 
to  words  of  this  class. 
SA'VOR,  n.  [L.  sapor  ;  It.  aapore  ;  Sp,  sahor;  Fr. 
saveur.']  Something  that  affects  the  organs  of 
taste  and  of  smell ;  a  scent;  an  odor;  a  taste  ; 
a  flavor;  a  relish. 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  sa- 
vor, wherewith  shall  it  be  salted?  Mail.  v.  33. 
A  savor  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Taste. 
SA'VOR,  V.  n.   [Fr.  savourer,  from  L.  aapor,  taste,] 

[z,  SAVORED  ;  pp.  SAVORING,  SAVORED.] 

1.  To  have  a  particular  smell  or  taste.  "  Sweet 
and  well  savbred.^*  Spenser. 

2.  To  have  a  quality  like  that  of  something 
else  ;  to  partake  of  some  peculiarity  ;  to  smack. 

I  have  rejected  Qyery  thing  that  savors  of  party.    Addison. 
You  savor  too  much  of  your  youth,  Shak. 

SA'VOR,  V.  a.     1,  To  taste  or  to  smell  with  de- 
light.    "  Filth  savor  but  themselves."        Shak. 
2.  To  like;  to  relish;  to  take  pleasure  in  ;  to 
delight  in  ;  to  affect;  to  appreciate  ;  to  enjoy. 

Thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that 
be  of  men.  Matt.  xvi.  23. 

SA'VOR-I-LY,   ad.    "With  gust;    with    appetite; 

with  relish".  Dryden. 

SA'VOR-|-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  savory  ; 

pleasantness  of  taste  or  of  smell.  Jewell. 

SA'VOR-LESS,  c*.     "Wanting  savor;  insipid.  HaU. 

SA'VOR-LY,  a.     Well-seasoned ;  of  good  taste  ; 

savory,     [e..]  Huloei, 

SA'VOR-LY,  ad.  With  a  pleasing  relish.  Barrow. 

t  SA'VOR-OtJS,  w.     Savory.  Chaucer. 

SA'VOR-Y,  n.     {Bot.)  A  genus  of  labiate  plants 

of  the  mint  family,  used  from  ancient  times  as 

culinary  aromatics  ;  Satureia.  Loudon. 

Summer  savory,  Satureia  hortensis.     Oray.  —  Winter 

savory,  Satureia  montana.    Loudon. 

SA'VOR-Y,  a.  [Fr.  savotcreux.']  Pleasing  or  excit- 
ing to  tte  taste  or  the  smell ;  relishing ;  piquant. 

The  savory  pulp  they  chew.  Milton. 

From  the  boughs  tLsavory  odor  blown, 
Grateful  to  appetite.  Milton. 

SA-VOY',  n.  {Bot.)  A  variety  of  the  common 
cabbage,  much  cultivated  for  winter  use ;  Bras- 
sica  aleracea  Sahauda.  Farm.  Ency. 

SA-VOY' ARD,  n.    A  native  of  Savoy.  Earnshaw. 

SA-VOY'-SPT'D^R-WOrT,  n.  {Bot.)  An  ever- 
green, herbaceous,  ornamental  plant ;  Hemero- 
callis  liliastrum.  Loudon. 

SAW,  i.  from  see.    See  See. 

SAW,  n.  [A.  S.  saga\  Ger.  sUge;  Dut.  zaag\ 
Dan.  sav,  aaug;  Sw.  sdg.  —  Gael,  sabh.]  A  steel 
cutting  plate  with  a  serrated  or  dentatcd  edge, 
the  teeth  acting  as  wedges  to  tear  their  way 
through  an  obstacle,  as  wood,  ivory,  stone,  &c. 
JS^  Saws  are  either  reciprocating  or  circular.  The 
common  hand-saw  and  the  pit-saw  are  examples  of  the 
former.    There  are  various  kinds  made.     Simmonds. 

SAW,  n,  [A.  S.  aage,  sagu,  a  saying;  Ger.  sape  ; 
Dan.,  Sw.,  5r  Icel.  saga.]  A  saying;  a  maxim; 
an  axiom  ;  a  proverb. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances.  S/iak. 

Syn.  —  See  Axiom. 
SAW,  V.  LL.    [Ger.  so^en  ;  Dut,  zaagen  ;  Dan.  save, 
sauge;    Sw.   sage.j     [i.   sa.wed;   pp.   sawing, 

SAVi'ED  or  SAWN.] 

1.  To  cut  or  separate  with  a  saw;  as,  *'To 
saw  timber." 

2.  To  form  by  sawing;  to  make  or  cut  out 
with  a  saw  ;  as,  •*  To  saw  boards." 

3.  To  traverse  back  and  forth,  as  with  a  saw. 

Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand  thus,  SJiak. 

SAW,  V.  n.     1,  To  use  a  saw ;  to  practise  sawing. 

2.  To  be  under  the  cut  or  operation  of  a  saw ; 

as,  "  It  saws  well,"  Smart. 
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SAWDER 

sAw'DJR,  •».    Flattery ;  blarney.   [Low.]  Roget. 

SAw'DUST,  n.    Dust  or  minute  particles  of  wood, 

&c.,  made  by  the  attrition  of  a  saw.  Simmonds. 
SAw'JR,  n.  One  who  saws  ;  a  sawyer.  Johnson. 
SAW'-FiLE,  H.     (Mech.)  A  file   for  sharpening 

saws.  Simmonds. 

SAWfIsH,  n.     (Ich.)  A  chrondropterygious  fish 

of   the    genus    Pristis    and    family    Squalidts, 

nearly  related  to 

the  shark  and  to 

the  ray,  and  so 

called  from  the 

extension  of  its  ,.  _^  . 

snout      into     a 

long,  flat  blade,  furnished  with  a  row  of  sharp 

spines,  on  each  side,  like  a  large-toothed  saw  ; 

PHstis  antiquorum. 

.6®"  Tile  sawfish  sometimes   attains  the  length  of 

twelve,  or  even  fifteen,  feet,  and  is  a  formidable  ene- 
my to  the  largest  whales.     Baird. 

SAW'FLY,  re.  (Ent.)  The  common  name  of  sev- 
eral genera  of  hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
family  Tenthredinidcs,  —  so  called  from  the 
saw-like  character  and  action  of  the  ovipositor. 

Harris. 
SAW'-9lN,  n.    {Mech.)  A  cotton-gin.       Ogilvie. 
sAW'GRAsS,  re.     {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  plants 
of  the  genus  Schwnus;  bog-rush.  Farm.  Ency. 
SAw'-MAN-DRflL,  re.     {Mech.)  A  holdfast  for  a 
saw  in  a  lathe.  Simmonds. 

SAW-MILL,  n.     {Mech.)  A  mill  for  sawing  tim- 
ber, marble,  stone,  &c. 
SAW'N5Y,  re.     1.  A  stupid,  silly  fellow.  Brockett. 
2.  A  nickname  for  a  Scotchman,  —  a  corrup- 
tion of  Sandy,  i.  e.  Alexander.  Jamieson. 
SAW'— PAD,  n.     A  wooden  handle  forming  a  case 
for  a  small  saw,  which  fits  in  at  the  end  with  a 
spring  and  screws.                                  Simmonds. 
SAw'— PIT,  re.     A  pit  over  which  timber  is  sawed 
by  two  men.                                          Simmonds. 
SAW'-SET,  re.     {Mech.)  An  instrument  by  which 
the  teeth  of  a  saw  are  bent  alternately  outwards, 
so  as  to  increase  the  width  of  the  kerf  or  cut, 
and  prevent  its  being  clogged  with  sawdust ;  a 
saw-wrest.                                                Tomlinson. 
SAW'-TOOTHED,  a.     {Bot.)  Having  the  margin 
cut  into  teeth  pointing  to  the  apex.  Gray. 
SAW'TRY,  re.     {Mus.)  A  psaltery.              Dryden. 
SAW'-WHET,  re.      {Ornith.)  The  Acadian  owl ; 
Strix  Acadica.                                           Audubon. 
SAw'WORT  (-wurt),  re.   {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
with  the  habit  and  qualities  of  thistles  ;  Serra- 
tula  ;  —  so  called  from  their  leaves  being  edged 
with  cutting  teeth.                                       Loudon. 
SAW'-WREST  (-rest),  n.    {Mech.)  An  instrument 
for  setting  the  teeth  of  a  saw ;  a  saw-set.  Moxon. 
sAw'Y^R,   n.      1.    One   who    saws   timber   into 
boards  or  planks  ;  one  who  saws  wood  for  fuel. 
2.  A  large  tree  with  its  roots  fastened  in  the 
bottom  of  a  river,  the  top  moving  up  and  down 
by  the  action  of  the  current;  —  common  in  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Flint. 
SAx'A-TlLE,   a.      [L.   saxafilis,   from  saxum,    a 
rock.]     Relating  to,  or  living  among,  stones  or 
rocks.                                                               Smart. 
SAX'— HORN,  re.     {Mus.)  The  name  of  a  numer- 
ous family  of  brass  wind  instruments  invented 
by  Sax ;  —  including  the  sax-cornet,  sax-tuba,  &c. 
SAX-I-CA'VOUS,  a.    [L.  saxiim,  a  rock,  and  cavo, 
to  hollow.]  '  {Zool.)  Rock-boring ;    noting  ma- 
rine animals  which  perforate  rocks.         Wright. 
SAX'!-FEA(?E  (sak'se-fraj),  re.  [L.  saxifraga,  from 
saxum,  a  rock,  and  frango,  to  break.     "  Many 
species  rooting  in  the  clefts  of  rocks."     Gray.'] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  beautiful  Alpine  plants,  com- 
prising numerous  species,   of   which  most  are 
perennial,  evergreen,  and  herbaceous,  and  many 
are  cultivated  for  ornament.                     Loudon. 
fl^The  old  idea  tllat  plants  of  this  genus  were 
lithontriptic  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  their 
name  rather  than   their  virtues.     Lindley  —Burnet 
saxifran,  the  common   name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Pimpinella.    Loudon.  —  Golden  saxifrage,  the  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Chnjsosplenium.    Loudon. 
—  Meadow  sazifra  <re,  the  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Seseli.      Loudon.  —  Mountain  saxifrage,  a  plant 
of  the  true  saxifraee  family  ;  Saxifraga  ojrpositifolia. 
Gray.  — Early  saxifrage,  a  plant  bearing  flowers  m  a 
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clustered  cyme  ;  Saxifraga  Virffiniensis.  Gray.  —  Let- 
tuce saxifrage,  a  plant  bearing  elongated  panicles  of 
flowers  ;  Saxifraga  erosa. —  Yellow  mountain  saxifrage, 
a  plant  bearing  corymbose  flowers ;  Saxifraga  aizoi- 
dcs.     Gray. 

SAX-lF'RA-GOUS,  a.  [L.  saxifragus,  from  saxum, 
'a  stone,'  and  frango,  to  break:]  {Med.)  Dis- 
solvent of  stone  in  the  bladder.  Browne. 

SAX'ON,  n.  [A.  S.  Seaxa,  a  Saxon  ;  pi.  Seaxe,  Sax- 
ons', from  seax,  a  short  sword  or  dagger;  Ger. 
Saehse,  Sasse,  a  Saxon. — L.  pi.  Saxones ;  It. 
Sassoiie.] 

1.  One  of  the  people  who  inhabited  the  north- 
ern part  of  Germany,  obtained  footing  in  Brit- 
ain about  the  year  440,  and  afterwards  subdued 
a  great  part  of  the  island. 

In  the  third  century,  the  5axons  often  landed  on  the  coasta 
of  England  and  France,  and  ravaged  the  maritime  districte; 
but,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  a  large  body  of 
Saxons  and  Angles,  led  by  Hengiet  and  Horsa,  sailed  over  to 
England,  and  established  permanent  settlements  in  this 
island.  P-  Cue. 

The  Saxons  had  a  very  extended  history.  After  many  of 
them  had  migrated  to  Britain,  the  parent  stock  on  the  conti- 
nent had  the  name  of  Old  SaxoTis,  Bosworth, 

2.  The  language  of  the  Saxons,  and  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

;8®=  The  terms  Saxon  and  .^nglo-Saxon  are  popu- 
larly used  to  designate  that  dialect  of  our  language 
which  prevailed  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  use  of  these  terms  is,  however,  comparatively 
modern,  and  the  men  who  spoke  this  dialect  always 
called  it  the  English.    P.  Cyc. 

The  ground  of  our  own  language  appertaineth  to  the  Old 
Saxon.  Camden. 

The  Saxons  spoke  the  Old  Saxon,  now  called  Low  Ger- 
man, or  Platt-Deutsch.  Bosworth. 

SAX'ON,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Saxons,  or  to  their 
language  ;  as,  "  The  Saxon  Chronicle." 

The  Anglo-Saxons  derived  their  being  and  name  from  the 
Angles,  a  tribe  of  tlie  Saxon  confederacy.  Bosivorth. 

SAX'ON-BLUE,  re.  A  solution  of  indigo  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  much  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive color  in  dyeing  cloth  and  silk.  Brande. 

SAX'ON-GEEEN,  re.  A  color  produced  by  dyeing 
yellow  upon  a  Saxon-blue  ground.  Brande. 

SAX'0N-I§M,  n.     A  Saxon  idiom  or  phrase. 

The  language  is  full  of  Saxonisms.  which  abound  more  or 
less  in  every  writer  before  Gower  and  Chaucer.  Warton. 

SAX'ON-IST,  re.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  Saxon 
language.  Bp.  Nicholson. 

SAX'O-PHONE,  re.  {Mus.)  One  of  the  family  of 
brass  instruments  invented  in  France  by  M.  Sax ; 
a  brass  instrument,  made  of  various  sizes, 
soprano,  alto,  and  bass,  and  played  with  a 
mouth-reed  like  a  clarionet.  Simmonds. 

SAY  (sa),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  smcgan,  smgan,  secgan, 
segan ;  Dut.  zegqen  ;  Ger.  sagen ;  Dan.  sige  ;  Sw. 
saega;  Icel.  segia.]     \i.  said  (sed)  ;  pp.  saying, 

SAID.] 

1.  To  speak;  to  utter  in  words;  to  tell;  to 
allege  ;  to  afilrm  ;  to  declare. 

Take  ye  no  thought  what  ye  shall  eay.       Luke  xii.  11. 

2.  To  repeat ;  to  recite ;  to  rehearse ;  as, 
"  To  say  a  lesson  "  ;  "To  say  prayers." 

3.  To  pronounce  or  speak  without  singing. 

Then  shall  be  mid  or  sung  as  follows.        Com.  Prayer. 

SAY  (sa),  V.  re.  To  speak  ;  to  tell ;  to  utter ;  to 
relate ;  —  often  used,  in  poetry,  before  a  question. 

Sail  first,  of  God  above  or  man  below, 

"What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know?       Pope. 

SAY,  re.  [A.  S.  sagu  ;  Ger.  sage  ;  Sw._&  Icel.  saga.] 
A  speeclr ;  a  saying  ;  something  said  ;  a  remark ; 
observation.     [Colloquial.]  UEstrange. 

tSAY(sa),  re.  [For  assay.]  1. 1  A  sample.  Sit^reci/. 
2.  Trial  by  a  sample  or  standard.  Boyle. 

t  SAY  (sa),  n.  [It.  saia ;  Fr.  saye.]  A  kind  of 
woollen  cloth ;  serge.  Spenser. 

SA-YETTE',n.  [Fr.]  A  mixed  stuff  of  silk  and 
cotton  ;  —  called  also  sagathy.  Simmonds. 

SAY'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  says. 

2.  Something  said ;  an  expression  ;  a  declara- 
tion ;  a  remark  ;  an  observation  ;  a  statement. 

The  Baying  pleased  the  whole  multitude.        Acis  vi.  5. 

The  sacred  function  can  never  be  hurt  by  their  sajtings,  if 

not  first  reproached  by  our  doings.  Attertmry. 

3.  A  proverb;  a  maxim  ;  an  aphorism. 

Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 

ExtolUng  patience  as  the  truest  lOrtitude.  Milton. 

t  SAY'-MAs-TBR,  n.  A  master  of  assay  ;  one 
who  tries  the  value  of  metals  in  the  mint   Nares. 


May  we  trust  the  wit, 
"Without  a  say-master  to  authorize  it? 


Shirley. 


SAY§  (s6z),  third  person  singular  of  say.  See  Say. 


SCAGLIA 

SCAb,  n.  [L.  scabies  ;  scabo,  to  scratch ;  It.  scab- 
bia.  —  A.  S.  sceabb,  scab;  Ger.  schabe;  Dan. 
skab ;  Sw.  skabb.] 

1.  An  incrustation  formed  over  a  sore  or  a 
wound,  and  which  may  be  peeled  off.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  contagious  disease  incident  to  sheep, 
resembling  the  mange  in  cattle.      Farm.  Eney. 

3.  A  dirty,  paltry  fellow ;  a  shabby  fellow. 

The  loathsomest  scab  in  Greece.  ShaJc. 

SCAb'BAED  (sk&b'bjrd),  re.    The  sheath  or  case  of 

a  sword  or  dagger.  Fairfax. 

I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from  their 

scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her  with 

insult.  Burke. 

SCAB'BAED,   V.   a.      [i.    SOABBAHDED  ;  pp.    SCAE- 

baedi'ng,  SCABBAKDED.]    To  put  into  a  scab- 
bard or  sheath  ;  to  sheathe,     [it.]  Clarke. 
SCABBED  (sk&b'bed  or  skSbd),  a.     1.  Covered  or 
diseased  with  scabs ;  scabby.  Bacon. 
2.  Paltry  ;  sorry ;  vile  ;  shabby.           Dryden. 

SCAB'BPD-NESS,  re.     Scabbiness.  Huloet. 

SCAB'BI-NESS,  re.     The  state  of  being  scabby. 

SCAB'BLE  (sk&b'bl),  V.  a.  \i.  SCABBLED ;  pp. 
SOABBLING,  SCABBLED.]  {Masonry.)  To  pre- 
pare, as  stone,  for  the  operation  of  hewing,  by 
knocking  oft'  the  prominences  on  the  surfece ; 
to  scapple.  Tomlinson. 

SOAB'BY,  a.  Full  of  scabs  ;  covered  or  diseased 
with  scabs  ;  scabbed.  Dunglison. 

SCA  'BI-E^,  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  contarious  erup- 
tion ;  the  itch ;  Psora.  Dunglison. 

SCA'BI-OUS  (ska'be-iis),  a.  [L.  scabiosus;  scabies, 
a  scab  ;  It.  scabbioso  ;  Fr.  scabieux]  Consist- 
ing of  scabs  ;  scabby ;  itchy ;  scabbed  ;  leprous. 
"  Scabious  eruptions."  Arbuthnot. 

SCA'BI-OtJS,  n.     (Bot.)     1.  A  plant  of  the  genus 

Scahiosa,  used  in  cutaneous  diseases.    Loxidon. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Erigeron  ;  fleabane  ; 

post-weed.  Dunglison. 

t  S0A-BRED'!-TY,  re.  [L.  scabredo.]  XJneven- 
ness  ;  roughness ;  ruggedness.  Burton, 

SCA'BROyS,  a.  [L.  scairosus,  scaber ;  It.  scabro- 
so  ;  Sp.  escabroso  ;  Fr.  scabreux.] 

1.  Rough  ;  rugged  ;  covered  with  hard,  short 
projections,  or  with  little  asperities.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Harsh  ;  unmusical.  **  His  verse  is  sca- 
brous and  hobbling."  Dryden. 

SCA'BROyS-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  sca- 
brous ;  roughness  ;  ruggedness.  Johnson. 

SCAb'WORT  (-wurt),  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Helemum.  Ainsworth. 

SCAD,  re.  [Gael,  sgad.]  {Ich.)  A  marine,  acan- 
thopterygious,  scomberoid  fish,  allied  to,  and 
about  the  size  of ,  the  mackerel ;  Caranx  tra-  _ 
chiurus  ;  —  called  also  hcn^se-m-ackerel.    Yarrell, 

SCAF'FOLD,  re.  [A.  S.  scylfe,  a  shelf;  Dut. 
schavot ;  Ger.  schaffot ;  Dan.  scaffot ;  Sw.  scha- 
vott.  —  It.  scaffale,  a  shelf;  Fr.  echafaud. — 
From.  Gr.  schaffen,  to  make.    Skinner.] 

1.  A  temporary  structure  or  frame-work  of 
timbers,  boards,  &c.,  erected  by  the  wall  of  a 
building  for  the  support  of  workmen ;  a  scaf- 
folding. 

These  outward  beauties  are  but  the  props  and  scaJTolds 
On  whicli  we  built  our  love.  Denliam. 

2.  A  gallery,  stage,  or  platform,  as  for  shows, 
or  for  spectators. 

The  throng 
On  banks  and  scajffblds  under  sky  mij^ht  stand.      Milton. 

3.  An  elevated  stage  or  platform  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  criminal. 

Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose  their  heads.         Shak. 

SCAF'FOLD,  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  scaffold  or 
frame-work  of  timber.  Johnson. 

t  SCAF'FOLD-ApE,  ,(.  A  scaffold;  a  stage.  Shak. 

SCAF'FOLD-iNG,  n.  1.  A  structure  of  timbers, 
planks,  &c.,  raised  against  a  wall  for  the  support 
of  worltmen ;  a  scaffold  ;  a  frame-worlc.  Bra^ide. 

2.  That  which  supports  or  holds  up  ;  a  frame. 
Sickness,  contributing  no  less  than  old  age  to  the  shaking 

down  this  scaffolding  or  the  body,  may  discover  the  inward 
structure.  Pope. 

3.  Materials  for  scaffolds.  Clarke. 
SCAF'FpLD-POLE,  n.     {Arch.)  A   long  pole  or 

timber  for  supporting  a  scaffold.         Simmonds. 

SCAOL ' IJi  (skai'y^i),  re.  [It.  scaglia,  a  scale.] 
{Geol.)  An  Italian  rock  contemporaneous  with 
the  chalk  formation  of  England.  Ansted. 


A,  E, 
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ScAgL-T-6'LA  (sk&l-y^-o'lvi),  n.  [It.  scagliuoh, 
dim.  of  scaglla^  a  scale,  a  chip  of  marble.]  A 
kind  of  ornamental  plaster  or  artificial  stone, 
like  marble,  prepared  from  gypsum.  Tomlinson. 

SCA'LA,  n.  [L.,  a  ladder.']  {Surg.)  An  instru- 
ment formerly  used  for  reducing  dislocations  of 
the  humerus  or  shoulder.  Dunglison. 

SCA'LA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  scaled.    BuUokar. 

SCA-LADE',  n.  [It.  scalata^  from  L.  scala,  a  lad- 
der; Sp.  escalada\  Fr.  escalade.']  {Mil.)  An 
escalade.  Arhuthnot, 

SCA-LA'DO,  n.     A  scalade.  Bacon. 

SCA-lA  'RI-4,  n.  [L.,  alight  of  steps.]  {ZoOl.) 
A  genus  of  marine  ga^teropods,  having  the 
■whirls  ornamented  with  numerous  transverse 
ribs  ;  wentietraps.  Woodward. 

SCA-LAr'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  scaiaria,  a  flight  of 
steps,  a.Tid  formaj  form.]  {Bot.)  Noting  vascu- 
lar tissues  with  crossbands  resembling  the  steps 
of  a  ladder.  Gray. 

SCA'LA-RY  [sfcai'^i-re,  W.  J.  Ja.  R. ;  ska'l?-re,  S.  P. 
K.  Sm.  h.  PVr.],  a.  [L.  scala,  a  ladder.]  Pro- 
ceeding by  steps,  like  those  of  a  ladder.  "  Sca- 
lary  ascents."     [r.]  Browne. 

SCAL'A-WAGf,  n.  Alow,  worthless  fellow;  a  scape- 
grace.    [Vulgar  and  local,  TJ.  S.]  Bartlett. 

SCALD,  v.  a.  [It.  scaldare,  to  heat,  from  L.  cali- 
dus,  hot ;  Sp.  esealdar,  to  scald;  Fr.  ^chauder.] 

[i.  SCALDED  ;  pp.  SCALDING,  SCALDED.] 

1.  To  burn  or  injure  with  a  hot  liquid,  or  as 
with  a  hot  liquid. 

It  depends  not  on  his  will  to  persuade  himself  that  what 

actually  scalds  him  feels  cold.  Locke. 

From  his  wild  visage  wiped  the  scalding  tears.        Pope. 

2.  To  scorch.     [Local,  Eng.]  Forhy. 
SCALD,  n.     1.  A  burn  caused  by  a  hot  liquor. 

2.  Scurf  on  the  head. 


SCALD,  iL.   Paltry ;  sorry ;  scurvy ;  scabby.    Shak. 

\\  SCALD,  or  S3CALD  [skaid,  Ja.  K.  R.  C.  B. ;  skald, 
jSm,],  n.  [Ger.  skalde  ;  Dan.  skiald  ;  Sw.  skald.] 
An  ancieT^t  Scandinavian  poet  or  bard. 

In  the  old  northern  literature,  those  mythological  poems 
of  which  the  writers  are  known  are  properly  called  songs  of 
the  scalds,  while  those  of  unknown  authors  are  termed 
eddaa.  Brands. 

The  ancient  chronicles  constantly  represent  the  Kings  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  as  attended  by  one  or  more 
scalds:  for  this  was  the  name  they  gave  their  poets.       Percy. 

II  SCAL'D^K,  or  SCAL'DjpR  [skai'der,  R.  C.  Wb.  ; 
skal'der,  K,  Sm.],  n.  A  Scandinavian  poet  or 
bard  ;  a  si?;ald.  Warton. 

SCAld'— FISH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  marine,  malacopte- 
rygious,  flat  fish  of  the  family  PleuronectidiB 
and  genuo  Rhombus,  allied  to  the  sole,  flounder, 
andturbot;  Rhombus  Arnoglossus.         Yarrell. 

SCAlD'-HF-AD,  n.  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the  scalp, 
characterized  by  small,  light-yellow  pustules ; 
porrigo  ;  —  written  also  scalled-head.       Floyer. 

\\  SCAL'DJC,  or  SCAl'DIC,  a.  Relating  to,  or 
composed  by,  the  poets  called  scalds ;  resem- 
bling the  noems  of  the  scalds.  Warton. 

SCALE,  n.  [A.  S.  scale,  dish  of  a  balance,  scale  ; 
Ger.  schale,  a  bowl  or  cup,  a  scale ;  Dut.  schaal, 
a  bowl;  Dan.  skaal,  a  bowl;  Sw.  skal,  a  bowl. 
—  L.  sca6a,  a  ladder;  It.  scala,  a  ladder;  Sp. 
escala;  Fr.  dchelle,  a  scale  or  ladder. — The 
past  participle  of  A.  S.  scyl-an,  to  divide,  to 
separate,  to  distinguish.     Tooke.] 

1.  The  dish  of  a  balance. 

So  first  the  right  he  Q|it  into  one  scale; 

And  then  the  giant  strove  with  puissance  etrong 

To  fill  the  other  scale  with  so  much  wrong.  Spenser. 

2.  An  instrument  by  which  things  are  weighed ; 
a  balance:  —  commonly  used  in  the  plural. — 
"  The  scales  turned." 

In  eq'ial  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  {Astron.)  The  sign  Libra.  Creech. 

4.  A  series  of  steps  or  stairs;  a.  means  of 
ascendinp ;  a  ladder.  ^  Addison. 

By  battery,  scale,  and  mine 
Assaulting.  Milton. 

5.  A  rc-gular  gradation ;  a  graduated  series. 

Their  several  gradations  in  the  scale  of  beings.     Cheyne. 

6.  {Math.)  A  term  applied  to  various  math- 
ematical instruments,  as  the  Plane  scale, 
Gunter's  scale.  Diagonal  scale,  &c.,  contain- 
ing several  lines  drawn  on  wood,  ivory,  paper, 
&c.,  and  variously  divided  into  parts  equal 
or  unequal,  according  to  the  purposes  which 


they  are  intended  to  serve ;  a  graduated  line  or 
a  graduated  rule  or  ruler.  Hutton. 

7.  {Arith.)  The  order  of  progi-ession  on 
which  any  system  of  notation  is  founded;  as, 
"  The  binary  or  the  denary  scale."  Bj^ande. 

8.  {Mils.)  The  series  of  sounds  or  tones  em- 
ployed in  music,  arranged  in  continuous  ascent 
or  descent,  by  measured  intervals,  from  any 
given  pitch  or  key-note ;  the  gamut.       Dwight. 

41®=-  The  diatonic  scale,  major  or  minor,  is  that 
which  ascends  or  descende  mostly  by  whole-tone  in- 
tervals ;  the  chromatic  scale  is  that  which  ascends  or 
descends  altogether  by  half-tone  intervals.     Dwight. 

9.  pi.  {Mil.)  A  sort  of  armor  consisting  of 
brass  plates,  laid  like  scales  one  over  the  other, 
to  defend  the  glandular  parts  and  the  side-face 
of  a  dragoon.  They  are  attached  to  the  helmet, 
and  can  be  buttoned  up  in  front.         Stocqiteler. 

Wollaston'' s  scale  of  chemical  equivalents,  an  instru- 
ment in  which  a  table,  or  column  of  numbers,  repre- 
senting the  equivalent  or  combining  proportions  of 
numerous  chemical  substances,  is  adapted  to  a  loga- 
rithmically divided,  sliding  scale,  on  the  principle  of 
Gunter's  sliding  rule ;  —  used  for  solving  by  inspection 
various  problems  in  clieraistry  which  can  otherwise 
be  solved  only  by  arithmetical  computation.  Wollaston. 

SCALE,  n.  [A.  S.  sceala,  shells,  scales ;  Dut. 
shale  ;  Dan.  8^  Sw.  skal.  —  It.  scaglia;  Norm.  Fr. 
escale ;  Fr.  ecaille.] 

1.  {Zoul.)  A  term  properly  applied  to  the 
plates,  generally  thin,  small,  and  imbricated, 
which  defend  the  skin  of  fishes  :  —  applied  also 
to  the  plates  clothing  the  skin  of  reptiles,  which 
are  modifications  of  the  epidermis.        Brande. 

Like  as  they  were  fishes'  scales.  Gower. 

2.  Any  thing  exfoliated  or  desquamated;  a 
thin  lamina  or  layer.  "  A  scale  of  bone."  Sharp. 

3.  {Mining.)  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  a  lode 
falling  away  in  flakes  :  —  a  small  portion  of  the 
air  current  admitted  to  some  of  the  workings  in 
coal-mines.  Ansted. 

4.  pi.  {Bat.)  The  bracts  of  the  catkin,  or 
any  bracts  which  have  a  scaly  appearance ;  — 
the  leaves  of  the  involucrum  of  Compositce  ;  — 
the  imbricated  ground-leaves  which  constitute 
the  bulb  :  —  the  rudimentary  leaves  which  cover 
the  leaf-buds  of  the  deciduous  trees  of  cold  cli- 
mates, and  shield  them  against  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  Loudon.     Lindley.     Gray. 

SCALE,  V.  a.  [It.  scalare. —  Norm.  Fr.  escaler,  from 
L.  scala,  a  ladder.]  [^'.  scaled  ;  pp.  scaling, 
SCALED.]  To  climb,  as  by  ladders  or  by  steps  ; 
to  ascend ;  to  escalade  ;  to  mount. 

Why  then  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords, 
To  cast  up  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks, 
"Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower.  Shak. 

Let  ua  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks.  Shak. 

SCALE,  V.  a.  [From  scale,  a  balance.]  To  weigh, 
as  in  scales  ;  to  estimate  aright;  to  compare. 

Scaling  liia  present  bearing  with  hia  past.  Shak. 

SCALE,  V.  a.  [From  scale,  of  a  fish.]  1.  To  strip 
or  divest  of  scales ;  to  take  off  in  a  thin  lami- 
na ;  to  pare  off  a  surface  from. 

Raphael  was  sent  to  scale  away  the  whiteness  of  Tobit's 
eyes.  Tob.  iii.  17, 

If  any  have  counterfeited,  clipped,  or  scaled  his  [the  king's] 
moneys,  or  other  moneys  current,  this  is  high  treason,  iJacon. 

2.  To  spread,  as  manure,  gravel,  or  other 
loose  materials.     [North  of  Eng.]         Brockett. 

3.  {Naut.)  To  cleanse,  or  clear  out,  as  the  in- 
side of -a  cannon,  by  the  explosion  of  a  small 
quantity  of  powder.  Mar.  Diet. 

4.  {Dentistry.)  To  remove,  as  tartar,  from  the 
teeth.  Dunglison. 

SCALE,  V.  n.  1.  To  peel  off  in  scales  ;  to  come 
off  in  thin  layers  or  laminae. 

They  [the  old  shells  of  the  lobster]  scale  off,  and  crumble 
away  by  degrees.  Bacon. 

2.  To  rise,  or  lead  up,  by  steps  or  stairs. 

Satan  from  hence  now  out  the  lower  stair, 
That  scaled  by  steps  of  gold  to  heaven's  gate, 
Looks  down  with  wonder. 


3.  t  To  separate  ;  to  depart. 


Sfilton. 

Holinshed. 

SCALE'-BOARD,  n.     1.  {Printing.)  A  thin  slip  of 
wood  used  to  justify  a  page  to  its  true  length,  or 
make    the    pages    register ;  —  commonly   pro- 
nounced scab'board.  Simmonds. 
2.  A  thin  veneer  or  leaf  of  wood.    Simmonds. 

SCALED  (skald),  p.  a.     Having  scales,  like  a  fish ; 
squamous;  scaly.     ^^ Scaled  snakes."         Shak, 

SCALE'L5:SS,  a.    Destitute,  or  deprived,  of  scales. 
*'  A  certain  scafefess'fish."  Cotgrave. 


SCA-LENE',  n.  A  triangle  having  the  three  sides 
unequal.  More. 

SCA-LENE',        )  Q^     [-Qp_  fTKalrivds,  oblique,   une- 

SCA-LE'NOyS,  J  qual ;  L.  scalenu^s ;  Fr.  scaUne.] 

'  {Geom.)  1.  Noting  triangles  which  have  no 

equal  sides  or  angles.  Davies. 

2.  Oblique,  or  having  the  axis  inclined  to  the 

base,  as  a  cone.  Davies. 

SC4-LK  'JSTUS,  n.     {Anat.)  A  triangular  muscle  of 
the  neck,  which  bends  it  laterally.      Dunglison. 
SCAL'^R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  scales. 

SCALE'-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  Tabular-spar;  a  min- 
eral composed  of  thin  laminae.  Buchanan. 

SCA'LJ-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  scaly. 
SCAL'ING,  p.  a.     Climbing,  or  used  for  climbing. 
Scaling-ladder,  {Mil.)  a  ladder  of  various  construc- 
tion, used  to  scale  walls.  CampbeU. 

SCAL-I-O'LA,  n.     See  ScAGLiOLA.  Clarke. 

SCAll,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  skin ;  a  kind 
of  impetigo  or  psoriasis.  Dunglison. 

It  is  a  dry  ecall,  even  a  leprosy  upon  the  head  or  beard. 

Lev.  xiii.  30. 

t  SCALL,  a.     Scurvy  ;  scabby ;  scald.  Shak. 

t  SCALLED  (sklwld),  u.  Scurfy ;  scabby  ;  scurvy ; 
scall;  scald.  Chaucer. 

SCALL'ION  (skal'yun),  n.,  [L.  Ascahnius,  of  As- 
calon,  in  Palestine,  — where  the  plant  is  found. 
—  It.  scalogno.]  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  imperfect 
onion,  not  having  a  well-formed  tuber  ;  the  shal- 
lot:  —  a  leek  ;  Allium  Ascalonicum.    Jamieson. 

II  SCAL'LOP  (skol'lup)  [sk51'lup,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ;  skal'lup,  E.  Ja.],  n.  [A.  S.  sceala^ 
scala  ;  Dut.  schulp^  a  shell.] 

1.  {Conch.)  A  bivalve  of  the  genus  Pecten, 
having  a  shell  marked  with  ribs.        Woodward. 

2.  A  margin  composed  of  segments  of  circles 
for  flounces,  ribbons,  &c.;  —  written  also  scol- 
lop. Simmonds. 

3.  Oysters  with  bread  crumbs  baked  in  a  shell 
or  tin.  Simmonds, 

j^'  "  This  word  is  irregular  ;  for  it  ought  to  have 
the  a  in  the  first  syllable  like  that  in  tallow  ;  but  the 
deep  sound  of  a  is  too  tirinly  fixed  by  custom  to  afford 
any  expectation  of  a  change.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Smith  pronounce 
the  a  in  the  manner  I  have  given  it."     WaUcer. 

II  SCAL'LOP  (skSI'lup),  V.  a.     [i.  SCALLOPED  ;  pp. 

SCALLOPING,  SCALLOPED.] 

1.  To  mark  or  diversify  at  the  edge  with  hol- 
lows or  segments  of  a  circle  ;  to  indent ;  to 
notch. 

To  scallop  is  to  form  or  shape  in  likeness  to  the  edge  of  the 
shell  of  the  scallop,  i.  e.  with  segments  of  circles.  Jiichai-dson. 

2.  To  bake  in  a  shell-shaped  dish,  as  oysters. 
II  SCAL'LOPED   (skol'lupt),  p.   a.     1.    Having  the 

edge  indented  or  cut  into  segments  of  circles. 
"A  gentleman  with  a  scalloped  coat."         King. 
2.  Baked  with  bread  crumbs  ;  as,  "  Scalloped 
oysters."  —  See  Scallop. 

SCALP,  n.  [Dut.  schelp,  schulp,  a  shell ;  —  or,  L. 
scalpo,  to  cut,  to  scrape,  to  carve.] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  integuments  covering  the 
head ;  —  particularly  the  skin  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  on  which  the  hair  grows.  Dunglison, 

White  beards  have  armed  their  thin  and  h^rless  scalps 
Against  thy  majesty.  Shak. 

2.  The  skin  of  the  top  of  the  head  torn  off, 
as  a  badge  of  victory ;  as,  '*  Scalps  taken  by  the 
American  Indians."  Catlin. 

SCAlp,  v.  a.  [L.  scalpo,  to  scrape.]  \i.  scalped  ; 
pp.  SCALPING,  scalped.]  To  deprive  of  the 
scalp,  or  skin  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Beloe. 

SCAL'P^L,  n.  [Fr.  ;  L.  scalpelhim,  from  scalpo, 
to  scrape  ;  It.  scalpello  ;  Sp.  escalpelo.]  (Surg.) 
A  cutting  instrument,  of  variable  shape  and 
size,  used  to  divide  the  soft  parts  in  operations 
and  dissections.  Dunglison. 

SCALP'j^R,  n.  {Surg.)  A  tool  for  rasping  bones  ; 
a  scalping-iron.  Simmonds. 

SCALP'rNG-IR-ON",  n.  (Surg.)  A  tool  for  scrap- 
ing decayed  bones ;  raspatory;  scalper.  Clarke, 

SCALP'ING-KNlFE,  n,  A  knife  used  by  the  In- 
dians in  taking  off  scalps.  Drake. 

SCAL'PRI-FORM,  a.  [L.  scalprum,  a  knife,  and 
forma,  a  form.]  {Zor.l.)  Noting  certain  teeth 
which  have  a  cutting  edge.  Brande. 
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SCAL'PRUM,n.    [L.] 

1.  (Surg  )  A  knife  ;  a  raspatory.    Dunglison. 

2.  (Zolil.)  The  cutting  edge  of  the  incisor 
teeth.  Brande. 

SCA'LY,  u..     1.  Covered  with  scales,  as  a  fish. 

The  one  eeemed  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fail-, 

But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold.  Milton. 

2.  Resembling  scales  or  lamince.  Clarke 

3.  Paltry ;  mean ;  stingy ;  scurvy ;  scald. 
[Vulgar,]  Halliwell. 

4.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with  scales,  or  scale-like 
in  texture.  Gray. 

SCAM'BLE,  V.  n.  [Icel.  skyma;  Dut.  schommelen, 
to  stir,  to  shake.  —  "  Equivalent,  apparently, 
to  scramble,  which  has  now  usurped  its  place ; 
and  possibly  of  the  same  origin,  though  the  ety- 
mology is  uncertain."   Nares."]     [i.  SCA.MBLED ; 

pp.  .SCAMBLING,  SOAMBLED.] 

1.  To  Stir  busily  ;  to  scramble  ;  to  struggle  ; 
to  be  turbulent ;  to  be  disorderly. 

But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  time 

Did  puali  it  out  of  fartlier  question.  ■>      Shah. 

2.  To  shift  awkwardly.  More. 
SCAM'BLE,  V.  a.  To  mangle  ;  to  maul.  MortiTner. 
SUAM'BLE,  n.     A  struggle  ;  a  scramble.         Ash. 

SCAM'BLfiR,  n.  1.  One  who  scamhles.  [Scot- 
tish.] 

2.  A  bold  intriider  upon  one's  table  or  gen- 
erosity. Jamieson.     Stcevens. 

SCAM'BLING-LY,  ad.  With  turbulence, noise,  or 
intrusion  Sherwood. 

SCAM-MO'NI-ATE,  a.  Made  with  scammony ; 
as,  "  Scammotiiate  medicines,"  Wiseman. 

SCAM'MO-NY,  n.  [Gr.  (Ticajiuvia  ;  L.  scammonia  j 
It.  scamonea  ;  Sp.  escamonea ;  Fr.  scammonee.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  plant  indigenous  in  Syria,  Cappa- 
docia,  &c.,  of  the  bindweed  family;  Convolvu- 
lus scammonia.  Baird. 

2.  (Med.)  A  gum-resin  obtained  from  the 
milky  juice  of  the  fresh  roots  of  Convolvulus 
scaTnmonia.  It  is  light,  of  a  dark-gray  color, 
and  becomes  of  a  whitish-yellow  when  touched 
with  the  wet  finger.  It  seldom  reaches  us  in  a 
pure  state,  but  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  root,  and  often  with  flour, 
sand,  or  earth.  The  best  comes  from  Aleppo, 
and  a  second  quality  from  Smyrna.  It  is  an 
efficacious  and  powerful  purgative.      Eng.  Cyc. 

MontpeUier  scammony,  a  drug  obtained  from  Cynan- 
chum  acutum.  Lindley. 

SCAmp,  n.     [See  Scamper.]    A  cheat ;  a  knave  ; 

a  swindler ;    a  worthless  fellow ;  a  rascal.     [A 

modern,  colloquial,  low  word.]  Qu.  Rev. 

jg®*  Often  used  as  to  one  who  contracts  a  debt,  and 

runs  off  without  paying  it.    Jamieson. 

SCAM'PipR,  V.  n.  [Dut.  schampen,  to  slip  aside. 
—  Low  L.  ex  campo,  to  run  from  the  field ;  L. 
ex,  from,  and  campus,  campo,  the  field  [sc.  of 
battle]  ;  It.  scampare,  to  escape  ;  Fr.  escamper.'] 

\i.  SCAMPERED  ;  pp.  SCAMPERING,  SCAMPERED.] 

To   run  with  hurry  or  speed ;  to  run  through 
fear  ;  to  scud.  Addison. 

SCAM'PfR,  n.  The  act  of  scampering;  a  quick 
running  or  flight.  Blackwood. 

SCAMP'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  like  a  scamp;  knav- 
ish.   [Colloquial  and  low.]  Palmer. 

SCAN,  V.  a.  [L.  scando,  to  climb,  to  mount,  to 
scan  ;  It.  scandire  ;  Sp.  escandir  ;  Fr.  scander.] 

[i.  SCANNED  ;   pp.  SCANNING,  SCANNED.] 

1.  To  divide,  as  a  verse,  into  the  feet  of  which 
it  is  composed;  to  measure,  or  examine  by 
counting  or  pronouncing  the  feet  of,  as  verse. 

They  scan  their  verses  upon  their  lingers.  WaWi. 

2.  To  examine  critically  ;  to  scrutinize. 

Tile  actions  of  men  in  high  stations  are  all  conspicuous, 
and  liable  to  be  scanned  and  sifted.  Atterbury. 

SCAN'DAL,  n.  [Gr.  aKivbaXov,  a  snare  laid  for 
an  enemy,  a  stumbling-block,  ofTenoe,  —  a  later 
form  for  (ricaMHtidpov,  the  spring  of  a  trap ;  L. 
scandalum ;  It.  scandalo ;  Sp.  escandalo  ;  Fr. 
scandale.l  . 

1.  Offence  given  by  the  faults  of  others. flooAer. 

His  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 
Even  to  the  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch,  homicide.  Milton. 

2.  Reproachful  aspersion  ;  opprobrious  cen- 
sure ;  defamatory  report ;  aspersion  ;  reproach. 

My  known  virtue  is  from  scandal  free.  Dryden. 

No  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  hope.      Sheridan. 


3  (Law  )  In  equity  practice,  an  allegation  in 
a  bill,  answer,  or  other  pleading,  which  is  un- 
becoming the  dignity  of  the  court  to  hear,  or  is 
contrary  to  good  manners,  or  which  charges 
some  person  with  a  crime  not  necessary  to  be 
shown  in  the  cause,  Burrill. 

4  (Com.)  A  wine  measure  of  Marseilles,  of 
34  gallons ;  —  written  also  escandal.  Simmonds. 

t  SCAN'DAL,  V.  a.     To  scandalize.  Shak. 

t  ScAn'DALED,  a.    Scandalized.  Shenstone. 

SCAN'DAL-IZE,  V-  a.  [Gr.  oKavbaXi^w  ;  L.  scan- 
dalizo;  It.  scandalezzare  ,  Sp.  escandalizar ;  Fr. 
scandaliser  ]  [i.  scandalized  ;  pp.  scandal- 
izing, SCANDALIZED.] 

1.  To  offend  by  some  act  supposed  criminal. 

1  demand  who  they  are  whom  we  scandalize  by  using 
harmless  things.  Hooker. 

2  To  reproach  opprobriously  ;  to  defame  ;  to 
asperse  ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  slander ;  to  vilify. 
"  To  scandalize  a  magistrate."  Blackstone. 

Thou  dost  appear  to  scandalize 
The  public  right,  and  common  cause  of  kings.     Daniel. 

SCAN'DAL-OUS,  a.  [It.  scandaloso ;  Sp.  escan- 
daloso  ;  Fr.  scandaleux.] 

1,  Giving  scandal  or  offence,  as  a  fault. 
"  Nothing  scandalous  or  offensive."         Hooker. 

2,  Opprobrious  or  defamatory,  as  a  report. 

3,  Disgraceful ;  shameful ;  infamous.  "  Scan- 
dalous meanness."  Pope. 

SCAN'DAL-OUS-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  scandalous  man- 
ner; shamefully;  disgracefully.  South. 
Cupid  must  go  no  more  so  scandalously  naked.        Carew. 
2.  Censoriously.  "  Scandalously  nice."  Pope. 

SOAN'DAL-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  scandalous.  Sec/cer. 

SCMj^'D4-LiJM  MAQ-mA'TUM,  n.  [Law  L., 
scandal  of  magnates.']  (Eng.  Law.)  Scandal  or 
slander  of  great  men  or  nobles,  as  of  a  peer, 
judge,  or  other  officer  of  the  realm.   Blackstone. 


SCAN'D^NT,  a.  [L.  scando,  scandens,  to  climb.] 
(Bot.)  Climbing  ;  rising  by  clinging  to  other  ob- 
jects for  support.  Gray. 

SCAn-D;-NA'VI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Scandinavia, 
the  ancient  name  of  Sweden  and  Norway ;  or  to 
the  ancient  literature  of  the  north-west  part  of 
Europe,  beyond  the  Baltic. 

The  ancient  Scandinavian  language  ...  is  now  confined 
to  Iceland,  where  it  has  undergone  Utile  change  since  the 
ninth  century.  ^.  Vl/c. 

SCAN-DI-NA'VJ-AN,  re.  A  native,  or  an  inhabit- 
ant, of  Scandinavia.  P.  Cyc. 

SCAN'NING,  re.  The  dividing  of  a  verse  into  the 
feet  of  which  it  is  composed ;  the  act  of  meas- 
uring the  feet  in  a  verse  ;  scansion.      Andrews. 

SCAN'SION,  re.  [L.  scansio.]  The  act  of  scan- 
ning or  measuring  a  verse.  Bp.  Percy. 

SCjSJV-SO  'RE^,  n.  [L.  scando,  scansum,  to  climb.] 
(Ornith.)  An  order  of  birds,  including  those 
which  have  the  toes  arranged  in  pairs,  two  be- 
fore and  two  behind,  including  the  families 
Ramphastidce,  Psittacidce,  Picida,  and  Cucu- 
lido).  Gray. 

SCAN-SO'RJ-AL,  a.  (Ornith.)  Relating  to  birds 
of  the  order  Scansores  ;  climbing.       Eng.  Cyc. 

SCAN-SO'Rl-AL,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  or- 
der Scansores  ;  a  climbing  bird.  Brande. 

SCANT,  V.  a.  [Dan.  skaane,  to  spare;  Sw.  skona.'] 

\i.    SCANTED  ;    pp.    SCANTING,    SCANTED.]      To 

limit;  to  straiten;  to  stint. 

Arc  they  so  scanted  in  their  store?  B.  Jonson. 

You  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great-business  scant.  Shah. 

SCANT,  V.  re.  (Xaut.)  To  fail  or  become  less. 
"  The  wind  scants."  Todd. 

SCANT,  n.    Scarcity ;  scantiness,     [r.]     Carew. 

SCANT,  a.  1.  Not  plentiful ;  scarce;  scanty.  "A 
scant  allowance."  Milton 

2.  Parsimonious  ;  sparing  ;  not  liberal. 

Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence.       Shak. 

3.  Hardly  sufficient,  fair,  or  favorable  ;  light. 
"  The  wind  was  scant  "  Cook. 


t  SCANT,  ad.     Scarcely ;  hardly. 

I  sca7it  can  tell  the  rest  for  laughter. 


Camden. 

Ilarringion. 


S0ANT'!-LY,  ad.     With  scantiness  ;  not  plenti- 
fully ;  sparingly  ;  niggardly. 


He  spoke 

Scantily  of  me  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  inc  terms  of  honor. 


Shak. 


SCANT'I-NESS,  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  scanty ; 
want  of  fulness  or  amplitude  ;  scantness. 

Alexander  was  much  troubled  at  the  scantiness  of  nature 
itself,  that  thei«  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to  disturb. 

South. 

2.  Want  of  space  or  compass ;  narrowness. 
"The  scanti?iess  of  our  heroic  verse."   Dryden. 

t  SCAN'TLE,  V.  n.  [Dim.  of  scant.l  To  be  de- 
ficient ;  to  fail ;.  to  scant.  I}rayton. 

SCAN'TLE,  V.  a  [It.  ^chiantare  ;  Old  Fr.  eschan- 
teler.]  To  divide  into  little  pieces ;  to  shiver. 
[r.]  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

SCANT'LpT,  re.  A  small  pattern  or  piece ;  a 
small  piece  or  portion,     [r.]  Hale. 

SCANT'LING,  re.  [Fr.  echantillon,  a  sample. 
Johnson.  —  From  the  same  root  as  scant.  RicJi- 
ardson.'] 

1.  A  quantity  cut  for  a  particular  :purpose ;  a 
pattern.  UEstrange. 

2    A  certain  proportion  or  quantity.       Shak. 

3.  A   small   quantity.     "Reduce   desires  to 
narrow  scantlings.^*  Dryden. 

4.  Small  timbers,  as  the  quartering  for  a  par- 
tition, rafters,  &c.  Tomlinson. 

5.  'The  transverse  dimensions  of  a  piece  of 
timber.  Brande. 

6.  A  rude  sketch.  Simmonds. 

SCANT'LING,  a.  Not  plentiful ;  small ;  scant. 
"  The  scnn^^zre^  drops  distil."    [e.]     Shenstone. 

SCANT'LY,  ad.    1.  t  Scarcely  ;  hardly.  Camden. 

2.  Not  plentifully  ;  penuriously.        Dryden. 

SCANT'N^SS,  re.  Narrowness  ;  smallness  ;  scant- 
iness.    "  The  scantness  of  our  capacities." 

Glanvill. 

SCANT'Y,  a.  1.  Wanting  amplitude  or  sufficien- 
cy ;  narrow  ;  insufficient ;  bare  ;  short ;  scant. 

His  dominions  were  very  narrow  and  scanty.         Locke. 

2.  Not  full   or   copious  ;    defective ;     poor. 
"  Their  language  being  scanty."  Locke. 

3.  Sparing ;  parsimonious  ;  niggardly.  Swift. 

In  illustrating  a  point  of  difficulty,  be  not  too  scanty  of 
words.  Watts. 

Syn.  — See  Bare,  Short. 

SCAPE,  V.  a.    [Contracted  from  escape.'] 
cape  ;  to  shun  ;  to  avoid,     [r.] 

SCAPE,  V.  n.    To  get  away ;  to  escape.    Dryden. 

fSCAPE,  ■«.     1.  Flight  from  danger  ;  an  escape. 
Of  hair-breadth  scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach.  Shak. 

2.  Means  of  escape  ;  evasion.  Do?ine. 

3.  Freak ;  deviation  ;  aberration. 

No  scape  of  nature,  no  distempered  day.  Shak. 

4.  Loose  act,  as  of  vice  or  lewdness.    Milton. 

SCAPE,  n.  [Gr.  trKajros,  It  stem,  a  stalk ;  L. 
scapus :  Fr.  scape.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  peduncle  which  rises 
from  the  ground,  supporting  the 
flowers  on  its  apex.  Lindley. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  apophyge  or  spring 
of  a  column.  Britton. 

SCAPE'-GAL-LOWS,  re.  One  who  has  escaped, 
though  deserving,  the  gallows.  Carr. 

SCAPE'-GOAT,  re.  The  goat  set  at  liberty,  by  the 
Jews,  on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation,  and  ban- 
ished into  the  wilderness,  loaded  with  the  im- 
precations of  the  high-priest,  and  representing 
the  sins  of  all  the  people.   Z/ei>. xvi.  10.   Calmet. 

SCAPE'GRACE,  n.  A  vile  Or  worthless  fellow ;  a 
knave.  Brit.  Critic. 

SCAPE'LgSS,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  no  scape.  Clarke. 

SCAPE'MJgNT,  n.     Escapement.  Chambers. 

SCAPH'i§M,  re.  [Gr.  rrndTrru,  fVitd^i)!',  to  dig  ;  Fr. 
scaphisme.']  Among  the  ancient  Persians,  a 
barbarous  kind  of  punishment,  which  consisted 
in  confining  a  criminal  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree, 
with  apertures  for  his  face  and  limbs,  which 
were"  anointed  with  milk  and  honey,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  to  invite  flies,  wasps,  &c.  Scott. 

SCApH'ITE,  re.  [Gr.  Kiipri,  a  trough,  a  boat.] 
(Conch.)  One  of  a  genus  of  fossil  cephalopodous 
moUusks,  having  a  boat-shaped  shell.  Eng.  Cyc. 


Toes- 
Shak. 
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SCA'PHoId,  a,  [Gr.  trKd^i?,  a  trough,  a  skiff,  and 
elSos,  form.]  (Anat.)  Having  the  form  of  a 
boat ;  —  applied  to  several  parts.        JDunglison. 

SCAPH'U-L4,n.  [L.,  a  little  boat.']  (Zool.)  A  me- 
lius of  conchiferous  fresh-water  mollusks.Bazrc?. 

SCAP'1-FORM,  a.     {Bot.)  Scape-like.  Gray. 

SCAP'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  ffKajrog,  a  staff,  and  JuOos,  a 
stone.]  {Min.)  A  species  of  minerals  compris- 
ing many  varieties,  usually  occurring  in  distinct 
crystals,  which  are  occasionally  of  large  size, 
and  mostly  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
lime.  '  Dana. 

SCAP'PLE,  V.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  straight,  rough 
surface,  as  a  stone  ;  to  scabble.  Weale. 

SCAP'U-LJiy  n. ;  pi.  scafulm.    [L.]    {A-nat.)  An 

irregular,  broad,  flat  bone,  of  a  triangular  shape. 

situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  shoulder ; 

,  the  shoulder-blade.  Dunglison. 

SCAP'U-LAR,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  feather  growing 
upon  the  shoulder,  and  lying  along  the  side  of 
the  back.  Brande. 

SCAP'r-LAR,      la.     \lt.  scapulare  \   S'p.  escapu- 
SCAp'U-LA-RY,  S  lar;  Fr.  scapulaire.'] 

1.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  scapula,  or  shoul- 
der-blade.    "  Scapular  arteries."       Dunglison. 

2.  {Ornith.)  Noting  feathers  upon  the  shoul- 
ders and  covering  the  sides  of  the  back.  Brande. 

ScAP'U-LA-RY,  n.  1.  A  part  of  the  habit  of  cer- 
tain monastic  orders,  consisting  of  two  narrow 
slips  of  cloth,  of  which  one  crosses  the  back  or 
shoulders,  and  the  other  the  stomach.  Brevint. 
2.  {Surg.)  A  broad,  linen  bandage,  divided 
into  two  tails.  Dunglison. 

SCA'PUSy  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  aKairo^j  a  shaft.] 

1.  [Bot.)  A  scape.  Henslow. 

2.  {Ornith.)  The  stem  or  trunk  of  a  feather, 
including  the  hollow  base  or  quill,  and  the  solid 
stem  supporting  the  barbs.  Brande. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  shaft  of  a  column.      Brande. 

SCAR,  n.  [Gr.  fcr-^^a^a^  an  eschar,  a  dry  slough  ; 
L-  eschara ;  It.  ^  Sp.  escai^a  ;  Fr.  escarre.  — 
A.  S,  carr^  scar  ;  Dut.  sehram^  a  scratch  ;  Ger. 
schramme  ;  Dan.  skaar;  Sw.  skrama.  —  Past 
participle  of  sciran,  to  shear,  to  divide.  Tookc-I 

1.  A  mark  or  seam  made  by  the  healing  of 
flesh,  as  of  a  wound  ;  a  cicatrix. 

He  jestfl  at  scare  that  never  felt  a  wound.  Shak. 

2.  A  bare,  broken  place  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain;  bank  of  a  river ;  a  cliff.         He?ileg. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  mark  or  flattened  place  left  by 
the  fall  of  the  leaf-stalk:  —  the  point  of  attach- 
ment where  the  ripe  seed  separates  from  the 
funiculus  at  maturity  ;  the  hilum.  Gray. 

SCAR,  V.  a.  [i.  SCARRED  ;  pp.  SCARRING,  SCARRED.] 

1.  To  mark  as  with  a  scar  or  wound.      Shak. 

2.  t  To  frighten  ;  to  scare.  Drayton. 

SCAR,  n.  [Gr.  aKdpos  ;  L.  scarics."]  {Ich.)  A  ma- 
rine fish.  —  See  Scarus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SCAr'AB,  u.    A  beetle  ;  a  scarabee.         Derham. 

SCAR'A-BEE,  n.  [Gr.  K&ga^og,  CK6pa0os\  L.  seara- 
bceus ;  It.  searabeo ;  Sp.  escardbqjo  ;  Fr.  scarabee.'] 
(Ent.)  A  beetle  of  the  genus  ScarabtBus.      Say, 

SCAr'A-MoOch,  n.  [It.  scaramuccia,  a  skirmish  ; 
Sp.escai'amuza;  Yr. scaramouche,  scaramouch.] 
A  character  in  the  old  Italian  comedy,  dressed 
in  the  Spanish  or  Hispano-Neapolitan  costume, 
and  representing  a  military  personage,  a  pol- 
troon 'and  braggadocio,  who  always  ended  by 
receiving  a  beating  from  Harlequin  ;  a  buffoon. 

Scaramouch  is  to  have  the  honor  of  the  day,  and  now 
marches  to  the  engagement  on  the  shoulder  of  the  philoso- 
pher. Dryden. 

SCAR'BRQ-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  massive,  pure-white 
mineral,  void  of  lustre,  easily  scratched,  and 
composed  of  alumina,  silica,  and  water  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  being  found  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  near  Scarborough,  Eng.  Phillips. 

II  SCARCE  [skars,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ; 

skfirs,  S. ;  skirs,  P.;  ekSrs,  E.],  a.     [It.  scarso -^ 
Sp.  escaso.  —  Dut.  schaa7'sch.'] 

1.  t  Sparing  ;  parsimonious  ;  stingy  ;  mean. 

Disperse  not  too  outrageously,  nor  be  not  too  scarce. 

Rivers. 

2.  Not  plentiful  or  abundant ;  deficient ; 
wanting.     "  Money  is  scarce."  Locke. 


3.  Not  common  ;  rare  ;  unfrequent. 

The  ticarccst  of  all  is  a  Pescennius  Niger  on  a  medallion 
well  presen-ed.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Rare. 

II  ScArCE, arf.  Hardly;  scarcely;  scantly.Dr^/c^en. 

II  SCARCE'LY,  ad.  1.  f  Parsimoniously.  Chaucer, 
2.  Hardly  ;  barely  ;  with  difficulty.     Spenser. 

II  SCARCE'MJglNT,  n.  A  rebate  in  building  walls, 
or  in  raising  banks  of  earth.  Loudon. 

SCARCE'NJglSS,  n.     Scarcity.  Addison. 

ScArq'J-TY,  n.     1.  State  of  being  scarce  ;  want 
of  plenty  or  abundance  ;  a  deficiency  ;  dearth. 

Value  is  more  frequently  raised  by  scarcity  than  by  use. 

Idler. 

2.  Rareness  ;  uncommonness  ;  infrequency. 
"  Our  scarcity  of  thanksgivings."  Hooker. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  beet,  native  of  Portu- 
gal, with  very  large  leaves,  used  as  a  salad; 
white  beet ;  Beta  cicla-.  Wood. 

Syn.  —  Dearth  is  a  high  degree  of  scarcity,  or  more 
than  scarcity:,  famine,  more  than  dearth.  Scarcity  of 
money  or  provisions  j  dearth  of  food  or  of  corn  ;  a  dis- 
tressing famine. 
[|SCAR9'I-TY-r66t,-  n.  A  variety  of  the  Beta 
cicla,  or  white  beet ;  maTigel-wur zel. Farm. Ency. 

SCARD,  n.    A  shard.     [North,  of  Eng.]        Todd. 

SCAre,  v.  u.  [From  It.  scorare,  to  dishearten. 
Skinner.  —  Scot,  skar,  skair,  to  take  fright.  — 
Sw.  sky,  to  shun ;  Icel.  skiar,  to  be  shunned. 
Jamieson.']  \i.  scared;  pp.  scaring,  scared.] 
To  terrify  suddenly;  to  frighten;  to  affright. 
"  More  scared  than  hurt."  Dampier 

They  have  scared  away  two  of  my  best  sheep.        Shak. 

ScAre'BABE,  n.  Something  to  frighten  a  babe 
or  child  ;  a  bugbear.  Grose. 

ScAre'CROw,  n.  1.  Any  object  set  up  for  fright- 
ening crows  or  other  birds.  Shak. 

2.  Any  vain  or  empty  terror.  Shak. 

3.  The  black  gull.    [Local,  Eng.]      Penna?it. 

fSCARE'FIRE,  71.  1.  An  alarm  of  fire.  Herrick. 
2.  A  fire  causing  an  alarm.  Fuller. 

SCARF,  n.  [Dut.  sjerp ;  Ger.  sch&rpe ;  Dan. 
skicarf;  Sw.  skarf.  — It.  ciarpo  ;  Fr.  2charpe. — 
From  A.  S.  scearfe,  a  fragment.    Skinner.l 

1.  A  piece  of  dress  that  hangs  loose  upon  the 
shoulders  ;  a  loose  vesture.  Dryden. 

Put  on  your  hood  and  scarf  and  take  your  pleasure.      Swift. 

2.  {Carp.)  That  part  of  a  timber  which  is  cut 
away  for  the  purpose  of  being  joined  longitudi- 
nally to  another.  Tomlinson. 

SCARF,    V.   a.       \i.    SCARFED  ;     pp.   scarfing, 

SCARFED.] 

1.  To  wear  loose  upon  the  person,  like  a  scarf. 
"  My  sea-gown  scarfed  about  me."  Shak. 

2.  To  dress  in  a  loose  vesture.  Shak. 

3.  To  cover  or  bind,  as  with  a  bandage. 

Come,  sealing  night. 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day.  Sliak. 

SCARF,  V.  u.  [Svf.skarfva,  to  join  together.  —  Sp. 
escarpar,  to  scarf.]  {Carp.)  To  join  together 
longitudinally,  by  halving,  cutting  away,  or_ 
notching  the  ends,  and  fastening  them  by" 
screws,  bolts,  straps,  &c.  Tomlinson. 

SCARF'JNG,  It.  {Carp.)  The  act  of  forming  a 
scarf-joint.  Tomlinson. 

SCARF'-JOINT,    n.      {Carp.)  r 

A  joint  made  by  means  of  ?  [— 
a  scarf.  Tomlinson.  -^—L 

SCARF'SKIN,  n.  A  transpar- 
ent, dry,  thin  membrane  or 
integument,  devoid  of  nerves  Scarf-joints, 

and  vessels,  and   covering   the   surface  of  the 
body  ;  the  cuticle  ;  the  epidermis.      Dunglison. 

SCAR-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  scarijlcatio  ;  It.  sea- 
rificazionex  Sp.escari/icacion;  Vx . scarification.'] 
{Stirg.)  The  act  of  scarifying:  —  an  incision 
made  by  a  scarificator.  Dunglison. 

SCAR'J-FI-CA-TQR,  n.  {Surg.)  An  instrument 
for  making  scarifications,  consisting  of  a  cubical 
box,  containing  ten  or  twelve  lancets,  which 
turn  on  a  pivot,  and,  by  means  of  a  spring,  make 
as  many  incisions  at  once.  Dtinglison. 

SCAR'I-FI-^R,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
scarifies.  Johnson. 

2.  {Agric.)  An  implement  resembling  a  har- 
row, for  stirring  and  loosening  the  soil,  without 
bringing  up  a  fresh  surface.  Farm.  En^y. 
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SCAR'I-FY,  v.  a.  [Gr.  UKapiipdofiai,  to  scratch  up  ; 
oKopifpos,  a  stile  for  drawing ;  L.  scarifico  ;  It. 
scarijicare  ;    Sp.  escarificar ;    Fr.  scarifier.']     \i. 

SCARIFIED  ;        pp.      SCARIFYING,      SCARIFIED.] 

{Surg.)  To  make  incisions  in  to  draw  blood,  not 
so  deep  as  to  the  large  veins.  Wiseman. 


SCA-RJ 
SCA'RJ- 


■OSE',  ?  a. 

OUS,    )  br 


{Bot.)   Thin,  dry,  and  mem- 
branous. Gray. 


SCAR-LA-TI'NA  [skir-la-te'n?,  K.  Sm,  C.  ;  sk^r- 
lat'e-nfi,  Wb.'],  n.  [It.  scarlaitina;  scarlatto, 
scarlet ;  Sp.  escarlatina ;  Fr.  scarlati?ie.]  {Med.) 
Scarlet-fever. — See  ScA.iu.jLT-FEYE'R.DunglisoJi. 

SCAR-LAT'l-NOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  scarlatina, 
or  scarlet  fever.  Dunglison. 

SCAR'L^SS,  «..     Free  from  scars.        Drummond. 

SCAR'L^IT,  n.  [It.  scarlatto  ;  Sp.  escarlato  ;  Fr. 
ecarlate.  —  Dut.  scharlaken  ;  Ger.  scharlach  ; 
Dan.  skarlagen-,  Sw.  skarlakan.'] 

1.  A  brilliant  red  color,  lighter  than  crimson. 

2.  Cloth  or  dress  of  a  scarlet  color.        Shak. 

SCAR'L^IT,  a.  Brilliant  red,  lighter  than  crimson. 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rosalie's  bright  eyes. 
By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  Up.  Shak. 

SCAR'L?T-BEAN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  kid- 
ney-bean, the  fruit  of  which  is  used  for  food  ; 
Phaseolus  multifiorus;  —  called  also  scarlet  run- 
nel'. Loudon. 

SCAR'LET-FE'V^R,  n.  {Med.)  A  species  of  fe- 
ver, chiefly  confined  to  children,  characterized 
by  a  scarlet  flush  appearing  on  the  face,  neck, 
and  fauces,  and  spreading  over  the  whole 
body,  terminating  about  the  seventh  day  ;  scar- 
latina. Dunglison. 

SCAR'LPT-FISH,  ?i.  A  Chinese  fish  ;  the  tele- 
scope carp.  Booth. 

SCAR'LgT-MA'PLE,  «.  {Bot.)  Another  name 
for  red-maple ;  Acer  rubrum.  Emerson.. 

SCAR'L^T-OAK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  graceful  tree,  of 
moderate  size  in  the  Northern  States,  but  one 
of  the  tallest  oaks  in  other  States  ;  Qucj-cus  coc- 
cinea ;  —  so  called  from  the  rich  scarlet  color  of 
its  leaves  in  autumn.  Emerso?i. 


IQt^E,  )  m 


tSCAR'MA^E, 
t  SCAR'MOpE, 
SCARN,   n.       [A.   S 


A  conflict ;  - 
mish. 


-  now  spelt  skir- 
Spenser. 


scearn. 
[Local,  north  of  Eng.] 

SCARN'-BEE,  ■«.   A  beetle. 


dung.] 

[Local,  Eng.]    Ray. 


Cow-dung. 
Bay. 


SCARP,  re.  [It.  Scarpa.  — See  ESCAHP.]  {Fort.) 
The  interior  slope  of  a  ditch  ;  escarp.     Brande. 

SCARP,  V.  a.  {Fort.)  To  cut  down  so  as  to  render 
inaccessible,  as  a  slope.  Stocqueler. 

SCARPED  (skarpt),  p.  a.  {Fort.  &  Geo!.)  Having 
a  steep  face,  as  a  slope.  St.  John. 

SCARRED  (skard),  p.  a.     1.  Marked  by  scars. 

2.  {Bot.)  Marked  with  the  scars  left  by  bodies 
that  have  fallen  oil'.  Lindley. 

SCAR'RY,  a.     Covered  with,  scars.        Holinshed. 

SCi' RUS,n.;  pi.  scarj.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iricilpoi.] 
{Ich.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  of 
brilliant  colors,  found  chiefly  in  tropical  seas  ; 
the  scar  ;  parrot-fish.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SCA'RY,  n.    Poor  land.    [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

SCAT,  n.  A  shower  of  rain.   [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

SCAT,  interj.     Go  off  or  away ;   begone  ;  —  used 

chiefly  to  a  cat.  Halliwell. 

tSCATCH.n.  [Fr.  escache.]  Sca.tch-mo\ith.Bailey. 

SCATCH':^^,n.pl.  [Fr.  i>chasses.'\  Stilts  to  put 
the  feet  in  for  walking  in  dirty  places.     Bailey. 


SCATCH'-MOUTH, 
bridle  ;  scatch. 

SCATE,  re.    See  Skate. 


A  kind  of  bit  for  a  horse's 
Crabb. 

Thomson. 


f  SCAT'p-BRO&S,  a.  [L.  scatebra,  a  gushing  up 
of  water.]     Abounding  with  springs.   ■    Bailey. 

II  SCATH,  or  SCATHE  [sksth,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  TF5. ; 
skath,  S.  K.  C.  Wr.'],  v.  a,  [M.  Goth,  seathjan ; 
A.  S.  scethan,  scathian ;  Ers.  skatha  \  Dut. 
schaaden  ;  Ger.  schaden  ;  Dan.  skade  ;  Sw. 
skada ;  Icel.  skedia,']    [i.  scathed  ;  pp.  scath- 
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SCEPTICISM 


ING,  SCATHED.]     To  injure  ;  to  harm  ;  to  dam- 
age ;  to  destroy ;  to  blast. 

When  heaven's  fire 

Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks  or  mountain  pines.       Milton. 

jQ®^  This  word,  as  a  verb  and  as  a  noun,  is  spelt 

scathe  liy  Pliillips,  Coles,  Kersey,  Bailey,  and  Martin  ; 

—  sca(/i  by  Johnson  and  all  the  later  principal  English 

lexicographers  except  Richardson. 

II  t  SCATH,  ».   Damage  ;  harm  ;  injury  ;  mischief. 

still  preserved  from  danger,  harm,  and  scath.        Fatr/aa:. 

'  11  SCATH'FtyL,  a.  Injurious;  harmful;  dama- 
ging; destructive,  [r.]  Shak. 
II  t  SCATH'FUL-NESS,  n.  Injuriousness.  Clarke. 
II  SCAth'ING,  p.  u,.  Damaging  ;  harming. 
II  SCATII'LJPSS,  a.  "Without  injury.  Chaucer. 
II  t  SCATH'LY,  a.  Injurious ;  destructive.  Chaucer. 
SCAT'TJ^R,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  scateran.  —  Gr.  OKi^av- 

vw/ii.]    '  [i.  SCATTERED  ;  pp.  SCATTERING,  SCAT- 
TERED.] 

1.  To  throw  loosely  about;  to  sprinkle. 

He  scatlereth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes.      Ps.  cxlvii.  36. 

2.  To  disperse  ;  to  dissipate ;  to  diflfuse  ;  to 
dispel ;  to  distribute  ;  to  spread. 

The  twelve  tribes  that  were  scattered  abroad.         Jas.  i.  1. 

3.  To  sprinkle  something  on  ;  to  besprinkle. 

"Where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scattered  lies 

"With  carcasses  and  arms  the  ensanguined  field.    Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Dispel,  Spread. 

SCAT'TpR,  V.  n.  To  be  dissipated;  to  be  dis- 
persed.    *'The  scattering  clouds."       Thomson. 

SCAT'T^IR-BRAIN,  n.  A  giddy  or  thoughtless 
person ;  scatter-brains.     [Colloquial.]    Gowper. 

SCAT'TJ^R-BRAINED  (-brand),  w.  Giddy;  light- 
headed ;  thoughtless.  Brockeit. 

ScAT'T^R-BRAIN^,  n.  A  giddy  person;  scat- 
ter-brain.    [Colloquial.]  Carr. 

SCAt'T^IRED  C-terd),  a.  1.  Thrown  loosely  about ; 
dispersed;  diffused;  spread  about. 

2.  (Bat.)  Used  in  opposition  to  lohorled,  or 
opposite,  or  ternate,  or  other  such  terms.  Lindley. 

SCAt'TJ^IRED-LY  (skat'terd-le),  ad.  In  a  scattered 
'manner;  dispersedly.  Clarke. 

SCAT'Tj^R-l^R,  /t.     One  who  scatters.  Ash. 

ScAT'T^R-ING,  p.  a.     Dispersing  :  —  dispersed. 

SCAT'TER-ING,  n.     1.  Act  of  one  who  scatters. 
2.  That  which  is  scattered.  South. 

SCAT'T5;r-[NG-LV",  ad.     Loosely  ;  dispersedly. 

-  SCAt'TER-LIng,  n.  A  vagabond ;  a  vagrant;  a 
wanderer.  *'  Scatterlings  and  outlaws."  Spenser. 

fSCA-TU'RI-^NT,  a.  [L.  scaturio,  scatunens,  to 
gush  out.]     Gushing  forth.  Bailey. 

tSCA-TL'-RI(?'l-NOUS,  a.  [L.  scaturiginosus.^ 
Abounding  with  springs  or  fountains.      Bailey. 

SCAUP,  n.     Broken  shell-tish.  Willughby. 

SCAUP'-DUCK,  n.     {Ornith.)  A  species  of  duck 

allied  to  the  canvas-back  duck  ;   Fulignla  Ma- 

Hla.  Audubon, 

ij^'  The  scaup-duck  takes  its  name  from  feeding  on 

scaup,  or  broken  shell-fish.     Wdlughby, 

SCAtiP'^R,  n.  An  engraver's  tool,  having  a  semi- 
circular face,  for  clearing  away  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  lines  of  an  engraving.  Fairhott. 

SCAV'A^E,  n.  [Law  L.  scavagium,  from  A.  R. 
sceawiaHy  to  see,  to  show.]  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A 
tribute  exacted  of  merchants  by  the  owners  of 
fairs,  for  leave  to  show  their  wares.     IVhishaio. 

SCAV'^N-i^^K,  n.  [A.  S.  scafan,  to  shave,  to 
scrape,  —  See  Shave.]  A  person  who  clears 
away  filth  or  litter  from  the  streets.       Bp.  Hall. 

fSCEL'^.-RAT,  n.  [L.  sceleratus\  Fr.  scHerat.'] 
A  villain;  a  miscreant.  Cheyne. 

SC^-LES'Trc,  a,  [L.  scelestus]  scelus,  an  evil 
deed.]     Wicked;  evil.     [u.J  Feltham. 

SCE'NA-RY,  n.    See  Scenery.  Dryden. 

SCENE  (sen),  ?i.     [Gr.  cKrivt'i,  a  covered  place,  a 

stage  ;  L.  ^  It.  scena  ;    Sp.  escena  ;  Fr.  scene.] 

1.  The  stage  of  a  theatre.  Milton. 

2.  The  place  represented  by  the  stage ;  the 
imaginary  place  in  which  the  action  of  a  play 
is  supposed  to  pass. 

The  kinp  is  set  from  London,  and  the  fcevn 

Is  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton.       b/ia/c. 


3.  A  division  of  an  act  of  a  play,  or  so  much 
of  an  act  as  is  performed  without  any  supposed 
change  of  place,  or  consequent  alteration  of  the 
painted  hangings.  Shak. 

fl®^  "  In  the  French  theatre,  and  those  framed  on 
its  model,  (m  which  unity  of  place  is  observed,)  every 
entry  of  an  actor  constitutes  a  new  scene.  On  the 
English  stage,  the  subdivision  called  a  scene  is  ex- 
tremely arbitrary,  tbe  scenes  in  most  plays  being  far 
more  numerous  than  the  actual  changes  of  scene, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  French  rule  is  not  ob- 
served, and  actors  enter  in  the  middle  of  a  scene." 
Brande. 

4.  The  hangings  of  a  theatre,  adapted  to  a 
play  i  a  large  painted  view.  Bacon. 

5.  A  whole  assemblage  of  objects,  events,  or 
actions  presented  or  displayed ;  a  whole  series 
of  actions  and  events  connected  and  exhibited; 
a  display  ;  a  view. 

The  Bmillng  Rceue  -wide  opens  to  the  sight.  Pope. 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  x>ass.  Addison. 

6.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  exhibited  or 
witnessed. 

Every  several  place  must  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me,  -       Dnfden. 

7.  An  exhibition  of  passionate  or  excited 
feeling,  or  of  disorder,  as  in  an  assembly  or 
public  body.  Pike. 

t SCENE,  V.  a.   To  exhibit;  to  display.    Sancroft. 

SCENE'FUL,  w.     Abounding  in  imagery.    Collins. 

SCENE'-MAn,  n.  \  pi.  SCENE-MEN.  One  em- 
ployedin  a  theatre  to  mannge  the  scenes.  Davies. 

SCEiVE'-PAlNT-:^R,  n.  One  who  paints  scenes 
or  scenery  for  a  theatre,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

SCENE'-PAINT-ING,  71.  The  act  or  the  art  of 
painting  scenery  for  a  theatre,  &c.  Brande. 

SCE'NJRIR-Y  (se'ner-e),  n.  1.  The  appearance  of  a 
place  or  region,  or  the  various  objects  presented 
to  the  view;  landscape. 

We  must  gain  a  relish  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  be  con- 
versant in  the  various  scenery  of  a  country  lite.         Addison, 

2.  The  representation  of  a  place  in  which  an 
action  is  performed.  Pope. 

3.  The  disposition  and  succession  of  the  scenes 
of  a  play. 

To  draw  up  the  scenery  of  a  play.  Dryden. 

4.  The  hangings  representing  the  scenes  of  a 
play,  or  the  painted  representations  of  jjlaces 
used  on  the  stage.  Tzoining. 

SCENE'-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  A  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion. "  Apieceof  stagery  or  scene-work."  Milton. 

SCEN'rC  (s6n'ik)  [sen'jk,  S.  JV.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  R. ; 

se'njk,  Sm.  C],  a.  [Gr.  ckyiviko^;  L.  scenicus  \ 
It.  scenico  ;  Sp.  escenico  ;  Fr.  sc^niqite.^  Per- 
taining to  scenery  ;  dramatic;  theatrical.  "The 
ridicule  of  scenic  exhibition."  Warton. 

SCEN'I-CAL,  a.     Scenic,     [k.]  B.  Jonson. 

SCEN-P-GRAph'IC,  ;  a.  Pertainingto  scenog- 

SCEN-O-GRApH'I-CAL,  S  raphy;  perspective, 
SCEN-0-GRAPH'!-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  perspective. 

SCIJ-NOG'RA-PHY  {se-n6g'r?-fe),  n.  [Gr.  aKijvoypa- 
tpia  ;  aKr}vi'i,  a  scene,  and  ypnipu),  to  write,  to  de- 
scribe ;  L.  scenngraphia  \  It.  scenogrqfia;  Sp. 
escenografia  ;  Fr.  scenographie.]  The  art  of 
perspective,  or  the  representation  on  a  plane  of 
an  object  as  it  appears  to  the  eye.        GreenhilL 

SCENT  (sent),  n.  [It.  sentore-,  Yr.  senteur.  —  L. 
sentio,  to  perceive,  as  by  the  senses.] 

1.  That  which  affects  the  olfactory  nerve ; 
smell;    odor.     "Sweetest  sce«^5."  Milton. 

His  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Eetraya  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent.     Denham. 

2.  Power  of  smell ;  the  sense  of  smell.  Watts. 

3.  Chase  followed  by  the  smell ;  course. 

He  gained  the  observations  of  innumerable  ages,  and  trav- 
elled upon  the  same  pcont  into  Ethiopia.  Temple. 

Syn.  — See  Smell. 

SCENT  (sent),  v.  a.  [L.  sentio  \  It.  sentire ;  Fr. 
sentir.]    [i.  scented  ;  pp.  scexting,  scented.] 

1.  To  smell;  toperceiveby  the  olfactory  nerve. 

So  scenfrd  the  grim  feature,  and  upturned 

His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air.  Milton. 

2.  To  perfume  ;  to  imbue  with  odor.        Pitt. 

SCENT,  V.  n.  1.  To  have  odor ;  to  smell.  Holland. 
2.  To  hunt  animals  by  their  scent. 

The  hound  would  scent\  the  wolf  would  prowl.         Swift. 

SCENT'5:D,  p.  a.     Perfumed;   imbued  with  odor. 


SCENT'Fl5'L,  rt.     1.  Having  scent ;  odorous.    "A 

scentful  nosegay."  Browne. 

2.    Keen    of  smell ;    quick-scented.      "  The 

scentful  osprey."  Browne. 

SCENT'ING-LY,  ad.  By  scent  or  smell,  [n.]  Fuller, 

SCENT'L^ISS  (sSnt'Ies),  a.  Inodorous;  having  no 
scent ;  destitute  of  smell.  Cowper, 

II  SCEP'TIC  (skgp'tjk)  [skgp'tik,  S.  W.  P.  J,  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  sep'tjk,  £.],  n.  [Gr.  aKE-TiKA^ ; 
cKiitTofiat,  to  look  about,  to  spy,  to  consider;  L. 
scepticus  ;  It.  scettico  ;  Sp.  esceptico  ;  Fr.  scep- 
tique.] 

1.  {Phil.)  One  of  the  followers  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  philosopher  Pyrrho,  who  denied  the 
real  existence  of  all  qualities  in  bodies,  except 
those  which  are  essential  to  primary  atoms,  and 
referred  every  thing  else  to  the  perceptions  of 
the  mind  produced  by  external  objects,  —  in 
other  words,  to  appearance  and  opinion.   Hook. 

2.  One  who  doubts  the  truth  or  reality  of  any 
thing ;  a  doubter. 

lie  18  a  sceptic,  and  dares  hardly  give  credit  to  his  senses. 

Bp.  Jlall. 
The  dogmatist  is  sure  of  every  thing,  and  the  sceptic  be- 
lieves nothing.  Watf9. 

3.  One  who  denies  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  a  deist ;  an  infidel ;  freethinker. 

;3®=  The  old  orthography  of  this  word  was  sceptic ; 
and  it  is  so  printed  in  the  old  dictionaries  which  pre- 
ceded those  of  Dr.  Johnson;  viz.,  those  of  Blount, 
Phillips,  Coles,  Kersey,  Bailey,  Uyche,  Ainsworth, 
Martin,  &c. ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  introduced  the  orthog- 
raphy of  skeptic,  and  in  this  he  Jias  been  followed  by 
a  majority  of  succeeding  lexicopraphers,  among  whom 
are  Ash,  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Feniitng,  Barlow,  Brown, 
Entick,  Scott,  Sheridan,  Perry,  Jones,  Jameson,  and 
Ricbardson  ;  but  sceptic  is  preferred  by  Lemon,  Walk- 
er, Enfield,  l^'ulton  and  Knight,  Rees,  Maunder,  Smart, 
Reid.  Craig,  and  Clarke.  In  the  first  edition  of  Dr. 
Webster's  iargo  Dictionary  (Jb28j,  the  word  stands 
■sceptic,  pronounced  scp'tic  ;  but  in  the  second  edition 
(1841)  it  IS  altered  to  skeptic-  In  encyclopedias  and 
dictionaries  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  orthography 
generally  used  is  sceptic. 

Walker,  in  speaking  of  the  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word,  says,  "  Dr.  Johnson  has  not 
only  given  Jiis  approbation  to  the  sound  of  A,  but  has, 
contrary  to  general  practice,  spelt  the  word  sheptic. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  cross  the  general  current  of 
polite  and  classical  pronunciation,  wbicli  is,  I  know, 
that  of  sounding  the  c  like  k  ;  my  objection  is  only  to 
writing  it  with  the  k  ;  and  in  this  I  think  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  best  authorities  since  the  publication  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary." 

In  a  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  in  the 
Monthly  Review,  in  1755,  soon  after  its  first  publica- 
tion, the  following  remark  is  found  in  relation  to  this 
word  :  *'  Scqttic,  he  insists,  ought  to  be  written  skep- 
tic, but  without  producing  any  authority  in  favor  of 
that  mode  of  spelling."  In  all  the  instances,  six  in 
number,  adduced  by  Johnson  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  words  sceptic,  sceptical,  and  scej)ticisin,  the  orthog- 
raphy of  sc,  and  not  sk,  is  used  ;  tJie  same  is  the  fact 
with  respect  to  all  the  instances,  nine  m  number,  ad- 
duced by  Richardson  in  Ins  Dictionary.  The  orthog- 
raphy of  sceptic,  sceptical,  scepticism  continues  to  be 
the  prevailing  and  best  usage;  sc  being  pronounced 
hard,  like  sk,  in  these  words,  as  in  the  word  scirrhus. 

Syn.  — See  Infidel. 

II  SjCEP'TIC,  w.    Doubting  ;   sceptical.  Smart. 

[j  SCEP'TI-CAL  (skep'te-kal),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to,  or  partaking  of,  scepticism ;  incredulous  ; 
disbelieving  ;  doubting. 

If  any  one  pretends  to  be  so  sceptical  as  to  deny  his  own 
existence.  Locke. 

2.  Doubting  or  denying  the  truth  or  authen- 
ticity of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Bentley. 

[]  SjCEP'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  sceptical  manner; 
doubtingly.         "  Goodman. 

[|  SjCEP'TI-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  sceptical;  doubt,  or  profession  of 
doubt ;  incredulity.  Fuller. 

II  SjREP'TI-Cr^M,  n.  \l\..  scetticismo  ;  S^.  escepti- 
cismo;  Yr.  scepticisme.] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  system  of  the  sceptics,  or 
followers  of  the  Grecian  philosopher  Pyrrho.  — 
See  Sceptic.  Braiule. 

2.  Doubt  of  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  ;  freethinking  ;  deism. 

Waterland, 

3.  Doubt  on  any  subject;  incredulity. 

j(I®='  *'  The  characteristic  of  scepticism  is  to  come  to 
no  conclusion  for  or  against.  .  .  .  Abs(dule  certainty 
being  unattainable,  scepticism  liolds  that,  in  the  con- 
tradictions of  the  reason,  truth  is  as  much  on  one  side 
,as  on  the  other."    Fleming. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  t,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  p,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  FAst,  FALL;    h£:iR,  HER; 
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|lS€fiP'TI-CIZE,  V.  n.  To  doubt  of  every  thing; 
to  act  the  sceptic,     [r.]  Ld.  Shaftesbury. 

SCEP'TRE  (sep'ter),  n.  [Gr.  (rxJ/Trrpoi',  a  staff  to 
lean  upon,  a  sceptre  ;  ffK^Trrw,  to  lean  ;  "L.scep- 
trum  \  It.  scettro  ;  Sp.  cetro  ;  Fr,  sceptre.] 

1.  A  staff  borne  in  the  hand  by  kings  as  an 
emblem  of  sovereignty  ;  an  ensign  of  royalty. 

I  sing  the  man  who  Jutlah's  sceptre  bore.  Cowley, 

The  ivory  sceptre  of  the  Kings  of  Kome  waa  surmounted 

by  an  eagle.  FairhoLt. 

2.  Royal  power  or  authority. 

The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come.  Gen.  xlix.  10. 

SCEP'TRE  (sSp'ter),  v.  a.  To  invest  with  a  sceptre, 
or  with  royal  authority.  Bp.  Hall. 

SCEP'TRED  (sep'terd),  p.  a.     Bearing,  or  invested 

with,  a  sceptre.  Milton. 

SCfiP'TRE-LESS,  a.    Having  no  sceptre.      Allen. 

fSCERN,  V.  a.     To  discern.  Spenser. 

SQhAal' STFJm  (sliil'stiii),  rt.  [Ger.  schale,  a 
scale,  and  stei7i^  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
augite  ;  tabular  spar ;  scale-stone.  Dana. 

SCHAH  (sha),  u.     The  sovereign  of  Persia  ;  shah. 

SjCHE'DAR,  n.  {Astron.)  The  principal  star  in 
the  constellation  Cassiopea.  Hind. 

SjCHE'DJ-A^M  (ske'de-azm),  n.  [Gr.  c^MaTfia^ 
something  done  off-hand  ;  a-^idios,  off-hand.] 
Cursory  writing  on  a  loose  sheet.  Walker. 

SCHEDULE  (sked'yul,  shed'yul,  or  sed'yiiO  [shed'- 
yul,  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  O. ;  s6d'ul,X  F. ;  skSd'ul,  Wb. 
Kenrick,  Barclay  \  sfid'jul,  S. ;  sed'jul  ov  sked'- 
jiil,  IF".;  sked'ul  or  sed'ul,  P.;  sked'ul  or  sh6d'- 
iil,  Ja.],  n.  [L.  schedula,  dim.  of  scheda  (Gr- 
oxi^n  ;  '^x'^w,  to  split),  a  leaf  of  paper  ;  It.  sche- 
duLz;  S'p.  sedula;  Old  Yi.  schedule ;  Fr.c^diile,'] 

1.  A  small  sheet  or  scroll  on  which  something 
is  written  or  printed.  Hooker. 

2.  A  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment,  containing 
a  detailed  statement,  appended  to  any  written 
instrument;  a  record  ;  a  draft.  Burnet. 

3.  An  inventory ;  a  catalogue  ;  a  list.     Shak. 
J9S$^  "In  tlie  pronunciation  of  tliis  word  we  seorn 

to  depart  both  from  tlie  Latin  schedula  and  the  French 
cediUe.  If  we  follow  the  first,  we  ought  to  pronounce 
the  word  slcedule ;' if  the  last,  shedule;  but  entirely 
sinking  the  ch  m  schedule  seems  tu  be  tlie  prevailing 
mode,  and  too  firmly  fixed  by  custom  to  be  altered  in 
favor  of  either  of  Its  original  words.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Buchanan  pronounce  it  skedule;  but  Mr. 
Elphfnston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. Nares,  Bar- 
clay, Eenning,  and  Shaw,  sedule  ;  though,  if  we  may 
believe  Dr.  Jones,  it  was  pronounced  skedale  iu  dueen 
Anne's  time."     Walker. 

JK^  "  Nothmg  can  be  more  evident  tiian  that,  if 
the  Greek  x  is  to  be  supplied  in  our  orthography  by 
ch,  and  if  this,  in  default  of  the  extra  aspiration  whicli 
our  language  allows  not  tu  a  consonant,  necessarily 
identifies  with  /f,  the  words  schism  and  schedule  should 
have  the  sch  pronounced  as  they  are  in  sc/tcme ;  yet 
an  unnecessary  reference  of  schedule  to  its  French 
denizenship,  with  some  vague  notion  perhaps  of  the 
alliance  of  our  English  sh  to  the  Teutonic  sch,  has 
drawn  the  word  into  the  very  irregular  pronunciation 
sMd'ule  :  while  tlie  other  word,  schism,  from  a  notion, 
probably,  that,  as  h  is  silent,  tiie  c  should  he  soft  be- 
fore i,  has  taken  the  equally  irregular  sound  s'izm  — 
an  irregularity  the  inore  extraordinary,  since  in  the 
word  sceptic  Ihe  c  is  kept  hard  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing olTa  familiarity  with  the  word  in  Greek,  although 
no  letter  intervenes  between  the  c  and  the  e,  and  con- 
sistency requires  that  the  c  in  scene,  equally  related 
to  the  Greek  «-,  and  the  c  in  sce/j(ic,  should  be  sounded 
alike.  As,  however,  on  other  occasions,  so  in  this, 
we  must  give  way  to  usage,  or  incur  the  effect  of  op- 
posing it."     Sinart. 

H  SCHEDULE,  V.  a.  To  place  in  a  schedule  or 
catalogue  ;  to  register.  Todd. 

SgHEELE'§'-GREEN,  n.  {Chem.)  A  pigment 
of  a  delicate  and  beautiful  green  color,  consist- 
ing of  arsenite  of  copper.  Miller. 

S(?HEEL'JE:-TINE,  n,  (Min.)  A  crystalline  min- 
eral composed  of  tungstic  acid  and  protoxide  of 
lead ;  tungstate  of  lead.  Dana. 

SQHEBL'iTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  brittle  mineral,  some- 
times crystallized,  composed  of  tungstic  acid 
and  lime  ;  tungstate  of  lime  ;  —  so  named  from 
Scheele,  its  discoverer.  Dana. 

SgHEE'Lf-UM  (she'le-iim),  n.  {Min.)  Another 
name  for  shecUte.  Brande. 

S^HEER'jpR-iTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  combustible  min- 
eral occurring  in  crystalline  grains  and  folia. 


and  also  in  minute  acicular  crystals,  deposited 
in  beds  of  coal,  and  composed  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  ;  -t-  so  named  from  Captain  Scheerer, 
who  discovered  it.  Dana. 

S^HEIK,  71.     See  Sheik. 

SjGHE'MA-TI^M,  71.  [Gr.  (Tj^^ijiiaTiaiidi,  outward  be- 
havior;  o-;^i7/i«,  form,  shape.] 

1.  The  particular  form  or  disposition  of  a 
thing  :  —  habit  of  the  body,     [k.]  Creech. 

2.  {Astral.)  Combination  of  the  aspects  of 
heavenly  bodies.  Joh7iso7i. 

S€HE'MA-TiST,  n.  A  projector;  a  schemer. 
"  New-fangled  schematists."  Fleetwood. 

SjCHE'MA-TIZE,  v.  71.  [Gr.  ff;^>7^ar/^(D.]  To  form 
a  scheme  or  schemes,    [k.]  Blackwood. 

S€HEME  (skeni),  ?i.  [Gr,  i^x^l^^f  ^  form,  a  plan  ; 
E^u,  'ia-)((>v,  to  have ;  L.  iSr  It.  schema  ;  Fr.  scJieme.'] 

1.  A  combination  of  things  into  one  view, 
purpose,  or  design;  a  plan  ;  a  system. 

Forniing  euch  a  sclieme  of  things  as  shall  at  once  take  in 
time  and  eternity.  Atterbwy. 

2.  A  project;  a  design;  a  contrivance. 

The  well-concerted  sc/ienie  of  mischief.  Rowe. 

The  haughty  monarch  was  laying  schemes  for  suppressing 

the  ancient  liberties.  Attcrbury, 

3.  A  lineal  or  mathematical  A.it)i^rsxa..Brow7ie. 
Syn.  — See  Design,  System,  Theory. 

SCHEME  (skem),  v.  a.  \i.  SCHEMED  ;  pp.  SCHEM- 
ING, SCHEMED.]  To  contrive;  to  project;  to 
devise  ;  to  design ;  to  plan.  Stuart. 

In  hia  youth,  he  [Coleridge]  schemed  an  epic  which  might 
have  set  him  on  the  same  starry  pinnacle  with  Milton;  but  it 
was  his  fate  to  sc/tcnic,  while  Milton,  heroic  in  every  fibre, 
accomplished,  Jlayne. 

SjCHEME  (skem),  v.  n.     To  contrive.        Johnson. 

SjCHEM'^IR  (skem'er),  n.  One  who  schemes  ;  a 
projector  ;  a  planner  ;  a  contriver.  Foley. 

S£;HEM'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  schemes  ; 
formation  of  a  plan  or  project.  Shelley. 

SjGHEM'ING-LY,  ad.     By  scheming  or  planning. 
SjCflE'MJST  (ske'mjst),  n.    A  schemer.   Covent7y. 

SjCHENE,  n.  [Gr.  c-^^o'ivoq ;  L.  schcenus  ;  Fr.  schhie.] 
{Ant.)  An  Egyptian  and  Persian  measure  of 
length,  estimated  at  from  about  thirty-two  to 
sixty  stadia.  Clarke. 

S^HER'B^N-CO'bAlt,  n.  {Mi7i.)  A  name  for- 
merly applied  to  native  arsenic.  Hoblyn. 

S^HER'B^T,  71.     See  Sherbet.  Clarke. 

SQHER'IF  (shgr'if),  n.  [Arab.,  lord,  or  master.] 
A  title  given,  in  the  East,  to  those  who  are  de- 
scended from  Mahomet  through  his  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Ali  and  Fatima ; — called  also 
emir^  and  seid.  Brande. 

SjCH^-RO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  ^v9^s,  dry.]  {Med.)  A  dry- 
ness of  the  eye  from  want  of  lachrymal  secre- 
tion. Dunglison. 

seHER-Z.^JV'DO  (sfcAr-tsan'do),  ad.  [It.,  from 
scherzare,  to  sport.]  {Mus.)  In  a  playful  manner. 

seHER'zb  (slcAr'tso),  n.  [It.,  a  joke,  a  frolic; 
Ger.  scherz."]  {Mus.)  A  playful  or  capricious 
movement  in  a  symphony,  a  sonata,  &c.  Dwight. 

S€HE'SIS  (ske'sjs),  n. ;  pi.  sjEhe'se^.  [Gr.  tr;;^£0'(£ ; 
cyci),  iu')(^ov,  to  have.] 

1.  The  state  or  disposition  of  one  thing  with 
regard  to  others  ;  habitude.  Norris. 

2.  (Rhet.)  A  statement  of  what  is  affirmed  to 
be  the  adversary's  habitude  of  mind,  by  way  of 
argument  against  him.  Crabb. 

tS€HET'lC   (sket'-),;„.     [Gr.    .;t,n.rf,.]     Rela- 
t  S€HET'J-CAL,  )  tive  :  —  constitutional. 

Cudwo7-th. 

S€HIE-DJm',  n.     [A  town  in  the  Netherlands.] 

Hollands  gin.  Simmonds. 

S^HIEF'^R-SPAR,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  ;  slate  spar.  '    '  """ 


S^HiL'LI^R-SPAR,  n.    {Min.)  1.  A  thin,  foliated, 

cleavable  variety  of  pyroxene.  Dana, 

2.  A  cleavable,  massive,  dark-green  variety 

of  pyroxene;  — called  also  bastite.  Dana. 

SjCHIR'RHUS,  n.    {Med.)  An  induration  of  a  gland. 

—  See  SciRRHus.  B?-aiide. 

SCHISM  (sizm)  [sizm,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

JR.  ]Vb.'],  n.     [Gr.  (r^lana;  (r;^(^w,  to  split  ;    L. 

schisTna  ;  It.  scisma  ;  Sp.  cisma;  Fr.  schisme.l 
1.  {Eccl.)  A  separation  or  division  in  a  church, 


on  account  of  disagreement  in  matters  of  faith, 
worship,  or  discipline.  Milton. 

^^  "  Schism  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  renouncing 
allegiance  to  the  ecclesiastical  government  under 
which  one  lives,  whilst  heresy  is  the  adopting  opin- 
ions and  practices  contrary  to  its  laws."    Eden. 

Use,  which  is  the  supreme  law  in  matter  of  language,  has 
determined  that  heresy  relates  to  errors  in  taith,  and  schism 
to  those  in  worship  or  discipline.  Locke. 

2.  A  separation  or  division,  as-in  a  body  or 
class  of  people  ;  discord  ;  disunion.  1  Cor.  xii.  25. 

JS^=  "Tile  common  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
contrary  to  every  rule  for  pronouncing  words  from  the 
learned  languages,  and  ought  to  be  altered.  CA,  in 
English  words,  coming  from  Greek  words  with  Xi 
ought  always  to  be  pronounced  like  A ;  and  I  believe 
the  word  in  question  is  almost  the  only  exception 
throughout  the  language.  However  strange,  there- 
fore, skiim  may  sound,  it  is  the  only  true  and  analogi- 
cal pronunciation  ;  and  we  might  as  well  |)rnnounc0 
scheme  seme,  as  schisrn  sizm,  tliere  being  exactly  the 
same  reason  for  both.  T3ut,  when  once  a  false  pro- 
nunciation IS  fixed,  as  this  is,  it  requires  some  daring 
spirit  to  begin  the  reformation  ;  but,  when  once  begun, 
as  it  has  (what  seldom  happens)  truth,  novelty,  and 
the  appearance  of  Greek  erudition  on  its  side,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  success.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be 
the  fate  of  its  pronunciation,  it  ought  still  to  retain  its 
spelling.  This  must  be  held  sacred,  or  the  whole 
language  will  be  metamorphosed  ;  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  induced  Dr.  Johnson  to  spell  scepiick  skep- 
tick,  ought  to  have  made  hiin  spell  schism  sizm,  and 
schedule  sedule.  All  our  orthoepists  pronounce  the 
word  as  I  have  marked  it."     Walker. 

SjCHI^'MA,  n.  [L.,  a  split,  from  Gr.  crj^iafta.] 
{Ancie7it  Mus.)  An  interval  of  half  a  comma  or 
the  eighteenth  part  of  a  tone.  Moore. 

SCHI^-MAT'IC  (siz-mat'ik),  )  [sjz.niat'ik,  if. 

SCHI§-MAT'r-CAL(siz-mat'e-k?l),  )  Sm.  R.  Wb.  ; 
siz'mri-tik,  Ja.\,  a.  [Gr.  (T^tafiaTtKog ;  L.  schis- 
maticus ;  It.  scis7natico ;  Sp.  cismatico ;  Fr. 
schisTnatique.']  Pertaining  to,  implying,  or  prac- 
tising, schism ;  discordant ;  dissentient.     Bale. 

How  much  soever  a  schismatical  or  heretical  spirit,  in  the 
apostolic  sense  of  the  terms,  nioy  have  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  different  sects  into  which  the  Christian  world 
19  at  present  divided,  no  person  who,  in  the  spirit  of  candor 
and  charity,  adheres  to  that  which,  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment, is  right,  though  in  his  opinion  he  should  be  mistaken, 
is,  in  the  scriptural  sense,  either  schismatic  or  heretic. 

J)r.  G.  Campbell. 

SCIli§'MA-TIC  (siz'mFi-tik  or.  siz-mat'jk)  [siz'in?- 
tik,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  S7n.  R.  Bailey  ;  siz-mat'- 
ik,P.  K.  C.  Wb.  Scott,  Eniick,  Ash,  Rees,  Wr.], 
n.  One  who  practises,  promotes,  or  adheres  to, 
schism  ;  one  who  separates  from  a  church.  Swift. 
Syn.  —  See  Heretic. 

SCH1§-MAT'I-CAL-LY  (sjz-mat'e-k^il-le),  ad.  In 
a  schismatical  manner ;  by  schism.         Bu7'net. 

SCHl§-MAT'l-CAL-Nl:SS  (sjz-mat'e-k&l-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  schismatical.  More. 

SCHI§'MA-TiZE  (siz'ni?-tlz),  v.  n.  To  commit 
or  practise  schism,    [r.]  Cotgrave. 

t  SCHi^M'L^SS,  a.    Without  schism.         Milton. 

S9HiST  (shist),n.  [Gr.  (r;^((Trtff,  cleavable  ;  erxi'^w, 
to  split,  to  cleave.]  {Geol.)  A  name  often  used 
as  synonymous  with  slaie,  but  more  commonly 
limited  to  rocks  such  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  &c., 
which  cannot  be  split  into  an  indefinite  number 
of  parallel  laminse,  like  rocks  having  a  true, 
slaty  cleavage.  Lyell. 

.Argillaceous  schist,  (Geol.)  a  rock  resembling  indu- 
rated clay  or  shale,  for  the  most  part  extremely  fissile, 
and  often  affording  good  roofing  slate,  and  consisting 
of  the  ingredients  of  gneiss,  or  of  an  extremely  fine 
texture  of  mica  and  quartz,  or  talc  and  qu.irtz  ;  clay- 
slate  ;  —  common  to  the  metamorphic  and  fossiliferous 
series. — Micaceous  schist,  (Orol.)  a  slaty,  metamor- 
phic roek,  composed  essentially  of  mica  and  quartz, 
the  inica  sometimes  appearing  to  constitute  the  whole 
mass  ;  mica-sIate.  —  Hornblende  schist,  {Geol.)  a  rock, 
usually  black,  and  composed  principally  of  horn- 
blende, with  a  variable  quantity  of  felspar,  and  some- 
times grains  of  quartz. —  Chlorite  schist,  (Oeol.)  a 
green,  slaty  rock  in  which  chlorite  in  foliated  plates 
is  abundant,  usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of 
quartz,  and  sometimes  with  felspar  or  mica.        Lyell. 

SgHIS'TOSE,  ?  fj.  [Fr.schisteux.]   {Geol.  &  Min.) 

SgnrS'TOUS,  >  Having  the  structure  of  schists; 

composed   of  uneven   layers  of  deposition,  as 

gneiss  and  mica-schist.  Lyell. 

SjCIIIZ'O-POD,  n.  [Gr.  f^x^^^>  ^^  split,  and  ttouj, 
TToiJiij,  afoot.]  {Zo'Ol.)  One  of  the  tribe  of  nia- 
crourous  crustaceans  with  slender  legs,  each 
accompanied  by  a  long  external  branch,  which 
makes  itappear  as  if  divided  ;  Mysis,  SccBrande. 


MiEN,  S'lR;    m6ve,  NOR,  SON;   BULL,  BUR,  RtTLE.  — 9,  p,  ^,  g,  soft;  jC,  G,  £,  g.  hard;   ^  as  z ;   If  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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SCHLICH  (shllch'),  n.  [Ger.  schKch.]  {Metallur- 
gy.) Pulverized  gangue  ;  slime ;  slich.         Ure, 

SCHMJppS  (shnSps'),  n.  [Ger.]  A  dram  of  strong 
spirits  ;  —  Hollands  gin.  Bartlett. 

SEHOL'.^E  (skol'liir) ,  n.  ,[Gr.  a;^oAi;  (L.  schola),  a 
school ;  Low  L.  scholaris,  a  scholar  ;  It.  scolare ; 
Sp.  escolar;  Fr.  ^coliei:  —  Ger.  schuler ;  Dan. 
skolar.l 

1.  One  who  learns  of  a  teacher ;  a  pupil ;  a 
disciple ;  a  student ;  a  learner.  Mai.  ii.  12. 

2.  A  person  devoted  to  learning  or  letters  ^ 
one  who  has  an  extended  education  ;  a  learned 
or  erudite  person.  Locke. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one.  Sliak. 

There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail  — 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail.  Johnson. 

3.  A  pedant ;  a  man  of  books.  Bacon. 

4.  {Eng.  Universities.)  An  undergraduate  be- 
longing to  the  foundation  of  a  college,  and  hav- 
ing a  portion  of  its  revenues.  Warton. 

Syn. —  Scholar  (L.  schola,  scholaris)  refers  to  school^ 
and  is  a  learner,  or  a  person  who  is,  or  has  been,  un- 
der instruction  ;  pupil  (L.  puplllus,  a  little  boy),  one 
under  the  care  of  a  tutor  or  teacher  ;  disciple  (L.  (lis- 
cipulus),  one  under  discipline  or  guidance  ;  student 
(L.  sUidp.o,  stndens,  to  be  eager  or  zealous,  to  study), 
one  engaged  in  study.  The  term  pvpil  is  applied  only 
to  those  who  are  young  ;  but  the  terms  scholar  and 
disciple,  to  both  young  and  old.  A  distinguished 
scholar;  a  faithful  disciple;  an  obedient  or  docile 
jmpil ;  a  diligent  or  hard  student. 

t  SCHO-LAR'I-TY  (sJto-Mr'e-te),  a.  [Old  Pr.  scho- 
larite.']     Scholarship.  B.  Jonson. 

SjCHOL'.^R— LIke,  a.  Becoming  a  scholar  ;  like 
a  scholar ;  scholarly.  Howell. 

SjGH6l'AR-LY,  a.  Relating  to,  like,  or  becom- 
ing, a  scholar.  Chambers. 

SCH6l'AR-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  scholar. 
'•  Speak  scholarly  and  wisely."  Shak. 

SCHOL'AR-SHIP,  n.  1.  Learning  ;  proficiency  in 
literature  or  science. 

My  master's  understanding  and  great  ncholarship.     Pope. 

2.  Literary  instruction  or  education.  "  Any 
other  house  of  scholarship.^^     [r.]  Milton. 

3.  Maintenance  for  a  scholar  or  student. 

A  scholarship  not  half  maintains, 

And  college  rules  are  heavy  chains.  Wartov. 

SjCHO-LAs'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  axof-aariKOi ;  <rvo;.ii,  lei- 
sure, a  school ;  L.  scholastieus  ;  It.  sc/iolastico  ; 
Sp.  escolastico ;  Fr.  scholastique.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  school  or  to  schools  ;  lit- 
erary ;  lettered.    "  ScAoZ.isfi'e  learning."  Digby. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  schools  or  the  schoolmen 
of  the  middle  ages.  Morell. 

3.  Pedantic ;  needlessly  or  excessively  sub- 
tile.    "  Scholastic  speculations."  Bacon. 

Scholastic  philosophy,  the  method  of  philosophizing 
which  was  practised  by  the  schoolmen,  or  in  the 
schools  and  universities,  of  the  middle,  or  dark,  ages. 
—  Scholastic  theology,  an  endeavor  to  arrange  the  or- 
thodo.x  system  of  the  church,  such  as  authority  had 
made  it,  according  to  the  rules  and  methods  of  the 
Aristotelian  dialectics,  and  sometimes  upon  premises 
supplied  by  metaphysical  reasoning.    Hallam. 

SjEHO-L.VS'TIC,  n.  An  adherent  to  scholastic 
philosophy  or  theology  ;  a  schoolman.     Milton. 

SCHO-LAS'Tl-CAL,  a.     Scholastic.  Barrow. 

SjCHO-LAS'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  scholastic  man- 
ner ;  in  the  manner' of  the  schools.  Clarke. 

SCHO-LAS'TI-Cl^M  (sko-Hs'te-sizm),»j.  The  scho- 
lastic philosophy  or  mode  of  philosophizing. 

The  talents  of  Abclard  were  not  confined  to  theology,  ju- 
risnrudence,  philosophy,  and  the  thorny  paths  of  scholasti- 
ciml.  Warton. 

SjCHO'LI-AST,  n.  [Gr.  ii-)(o}.iaoryi  ;  ii-)(6hov,A  scho- 
Mxxra;  i7')(o>.ii,  leisure,  a  learned  discussion;  L. 
scholiastes ;  It.  scoliasie  ;  Sp.  escoliador ;  Fr.  sco- 
liaste.]  One  of'the  old  grammarians,  or  critics, 
who  used  to  write  notes  or  annotations^  on 
the  margins  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  ancient 
classical  authors,  called  scholia,  the  fruits,  as  it 
were,  of  leisure  ;  a- writer  of  explanatory  notes  ; 
a  commentator ;  an  annotator.  Brande. 

The  bending  shelves  with  ponderous  scholiasts  groan.   Gray. 

SjGHO-LI-AS'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  scholiast,  or 
to  the'schohasts.  Sioift. 

tSjCHO'Ll-AZE,  D.  a.  To  write  notes.  "He  thinks 
to  scholiaze  upon  the  gospel."  Milton. 

t  SjCHSl'I-CAL,  a.  \h.  scholicus.]  Pertaining  to 
a  school;  scholastic.  Hales. 


SCHO'LI-OJif  (sk6'le-6n),  n.  [Gr.  a^Shov.]  A 
scholium ;  an  explanatory  note.  -   Spenser. 

seHO'LI-tjM  (sko'le-Qm),  ». ;  pi.  L.  Sf/IIO'LI-A; 
Eng.  sJeho'lj-Om?.  [L.,  from  Gr.  cx^hov.  —  See 
Scholiast.]  [Geom.)  A  remark  upon  one  or 
more  preceding  propositions,  tending  to  show 
their  use,  connection,  limitations,  or  the  man- 
ner of  their  application.  Farrar. 

t  SjEHO'LY  (sko'le),  n.  [L.  scholium ;  Fr.  scholie.'] 
An  explanatory  note ;  a  scholium.  Hooker. 

t  SCHO'LY  (sko'le),  v.  n.  To  write  expositions. 
"A  text  whereupon  to  scholy."  Hooker. 

SjCHOOL  (sk81),  n.  [Gr.  axolfi,  leisure,  a  school ; 
L.  schola  ;  It.  scuoh, ;  Sp.  escuela ;  Fr.  ecole.  — 
A.  S.  scolu;  'DvX.  school;  Ger.  schule;  Dan. 
skole;  Sw.  skoJu;  lce\.  skoli.  —  Bohemian  ssAofct. 

—  Bret,  skol ;  W.  ysgol.  — Sansc.  schala.'] 

1.  A  place  where  instruction  is  given,  or  the 
collective  body  of  pupils  ;  a  seminary ;  an  acad- 
emy.    "  Both  school  and  university."       Milton. 

Their  age  the  same,  their  inclinations  too. 

And  bred  together  in  one  school  tliey  grew.       Dryden. 

To  sentence  a  man  of  true  genius  to  the  drudgery  of  a 
school,  is  to  put  a  race-horse  in  a  mill.  Colton. 

S^  In  modern  usage,  the  term  is  applied  to  any 
place  or  establishment  of  education,  as  Aay-schools, 
hoarding-schools,  grammar-scftoo/s,  academies,  col- 
leges, universities,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  generally  restricted 
to  places  in  which  elementary  instruction  is  imparted 
to  youths. 

2.  The  assemblage  of  scholars  in  a  school. 
"  Phemius  taught  a  school  in  Smyrna."      Pope. 

3.  A  particular  sect,  or  the  system  of  doctrine 
peculiar  to  a  sect  or  class  of  teachers.  "The 
several  schools  of  Christians."  Bp.  Taylor. 

From  whose  [Socrates]  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  academics  old  and  new.  Milton. 

Certain  modes  of  drawing  and  painting,  followed  by  pupils 
of  a  great  master,  have  led  to  the  foundation  of  well-defined 
schools  of  painters,  since  the  revival  of  the  art  among  the 
Byzantine  and  Tuscan  painters  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  Fairholt. 

4.  pi.  Distinctively,  seminaries,  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  which  metaphysics,  rhetoric,  logic, 
and  theology  were  taught  by  the  clergy,  by 
means  of  lectures. 

Philosophy  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  schools  and  to 
prelections.  Morell. 

Orammar  school.  See  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL.  —  High 
school,  a  school  in  which  the  languages  and  the  higher 
English  branches  are  taught.  —  J^ormal  school.  See 
Normal.  —  Ragged  school.     See  Ragged-sohool. 

—  Sunday  school.  See  SUNDAY-SCHOOL.  —  School  of 
art,  a  class  of  artists  who  have  learned  their  art  from 
a  certain  master,  either  by  receiving  his  instructions 
or  by  studying  his  works,  and  therefore  resemble  him 
in  their  manner. 

Syn.  —  A  school  for  the  rudiments  of  learning  ;  an 
academy  or  seminary  for  the  higher  branches.  There 
are  common  schools,  district  or  free  schools,  boarding 
schools,  classical  and  grammar  schools,  &c.  .Academy, 
as  a  seminary  of  learning,  is  a  term  often  applied  to 
institutions  intermediate  between  a  school  and  a  col- 
lege or  university. 
SjCH66l,  n.  [A.  S.  sceol,  a  shoal ;  Dut.  school.l 
A  multitude,  as  of  fishes  ;  a  shoal;  —  written 
also  scool  and  scull.  [Local  in  U.  S.  and  Eng.] 
Pickering.     Wright. 

S€H66L,  !'.  a.  [i.  SCHOOLED  ;  pp.  SCHOOLING, 
SCHOOLED.] 

1.  To  instruct ;  to  educate  ;  to  train. 

As  in  her  virtuous  rules  to  school  her  knight.  Spens&r. 

The  familiarity  of  the  kitchen  schooled  his  conceptions. 

Milton. 


2.  To  discipline  ;  to  tutor ;  to  control. 


Let  Gallio  give  me  leave  a  while 
To  school  him  once. 


Bp.  Hall. 


S£;h66l,  a.   1.  Relating  to  a  school  or  to  schools, 

2.  Relating  to  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages, 

or  to  the  system  of  philosophy  which  was  taught 

in  them;  scholastic.   "  ScAooZ  divinity."  Locke. 

As  for  virtue,  he  counted  it  but  a  school  name.        Sidney. 

SjEH66l'-BOOK   (-bilk),   ti.      A  book   used   for 
instruction  in  schools.  Jodrell. 

SfJHdoL'— BOY  (skfil'boi),  n.     A  boy  that  attends 
school.     "  The  whining  school-hoy."  Shak. 

S£;h66l'— BRED,  a.    Educated  or  instructed  in  a 
school ;  school-taught.  Cowper. 

SjE;h66l'-COM-MIT'T5E,k.  A  committee  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  schools.  Clarke. 

S£!h66l'— DAME,  n.     A  school-mistress.  Echard. 


S£;h66l'-DAY,  n. ;  pi.  S£;h6ol'-day5.  The  time 
during  which  youth  are  sent  to  school.      Shak. 

SCHOOL'-DIS-TRICT,  n.  A  district  or  local  di- 
vision for  supporting  public  schools.     [U.  S.] 

Bartlett. 

SBHodL'-DI-VINE',  n.  One  versed  in,  or  sup- 
porting, scholastic  theology.  Blackstone. 

S€H66l'-D!-VIN'|-TY,  «.     Scholastic  theology. 

t  S€H66l'¥R-Y,  n.  Something  taught,  as  in  a 
school;  schooling.  Spenser. 

S€h66l'-FEL-LOW  (skol'fel-lo),  n.  One  bred  at 
the  same  school ;  a  school-mate.  "  The  emu- 
lation of  school-follows."  Locke. 

S€h66l'-GIRL,  n.  A  girl  that  attends  school ; 
a  school-maid.  Roberts. 

S€h66l'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  or  building  in 
which  a  school  is  kept.  Spenser. 

Sf;H66L'ING,  n.  1.  Instruction;  learning  at 
school;  tuition;  education.  Johnson. 

2.  Price  paid  to  a  schoolTteacher  for  instruc- 
tion ;  compensation  of  an  instructor.  Shertcood. 

3.  A  lecture  ;  a  reprimand ;  a  reproof. 

I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both.  Shak. 

SjCHOOL'-MAID,  n.  A  girl  who  attends  school ; 
a  school-girl.  Shak. 

SCIIOOI/MAN,  n.;  pi.  schoolmen.  {Middle 
Ages.)  One  versed  in,  or  a  writer  of,  scholastic 
divinity  or  philosophy  ;  a  scholastic. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  schoolmen  lived  in  the  next 
century,  the  thirteenth,  and  were,  Albertus  Magnus,  Bona- 
vcntura.  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  John  Duns  Scotus,  Ocham, 
and  Durandus.  Hook. 

S€H66l'-MAs-T]RR,  n.  A  man  who  teaches  a 
school ;  an  instructor  ;  a  preceptor  ;  a  teacher. 

A  good  .=c/(00?-nio.'i(cr  minces  his  precepts  for  children  to 
swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul, 
that  his  scholars  may  go  along  with  him.  Jf'uller. 

S£!H66l'-MATE,  n.     A  school-fellow.       Clarke. 

SjEIIOOL'-MlS-TRf.SS,  n.  A  woman  who  teaches 
a  school.  Dryden.     Gay. 

S€h66l'-r66m,  n.  A  room  or  apartment  in 
which  a  school  is  kept.  Ash. 

S£h66l'-TAugHT  (-taut),  a.  Taught  or  edu- 
cated in  a  school  or  in  schools  ;  school-bred. 

Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 

These  httle  things  are  great  to  little  man.  Goldsmith. 

S«h66l'-TEACH-5R,  n.  One  who  teaches  school ; 
an  instructor  ;  a  preceptor.  Clarke. 

SCHOOL'-TBACH-ING,  n.  The  business  of  one 
who  teaches  a  school ;  the  occupation  of  in- 
structing a  school.  Clarke. 

S€h66l'-TH|;-6l'0-(^Y,  n.  Scholastic  divinity ; 
school-divinity.  Chambers. 

SjCH66n'5R,  n.  [Dut.  schooner  ;  schoon,  beauti- 
ful ;  Ger.  schoner,  sehuner,  a  schooner ;  Sw. 
skoner.']  {Naut.)  A  small  vessel,  usually  with 
two  masts,  but  with  no  tops. 

There  are  some  schooners  with  three  masts.  Z>anci. 

.&  fore-and-aft  schooner,  a  schooner  having  fore-and- 
aft  sails  only.  —  .5  topsail  schooner,  a  schooner  carrying 
a  square  fore-topsail,  and  frequently,  also,  top-gallant- 
sail  and  royal.  —  .4  main-topsail  schooner,  a  schooner 
that  carries  square  topsails,  fore  and  aft.  Dana. 

4J@=  '•  This  word,  which  seems  to  have  no  relation 
to  the  Dut.  schoon,  fine,  fair,  neat,  may  probably  have 
been  formed  from  the  A.  S.  scunian,  to  flee,  to  shun. 
The  vessel  called  schooner  is  swift,  light,  and  conse- 
quently adapted  for  flight  in  circumstances  where  its 

weakness  would  unfit  it  for  resistance."  Jal "  The 

first  vessel  of  the  kind  is  said  to  have  been  built  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  by  Capt.  Andrew  Robinson,  about 
the  year  1714.  The  name  was  given  to  it  from  the 
following  circumstance :  Capt.  R.  had  constructed  a 
vessel,  which  lie  masted  and  rigged  in  the  manner 
that  schooners  now  are,  and  on  lier  going  otf  the  stocks 
into  the  water,  a  bystander  cried  out,  '  O,  how  she 
schoonsi'  R.  instantly  replied,  'A  schooner  let  her 
be  ' ;  and  from  that  time  this  class  of  vessels  has  gone 
by  that  name.  Previously,  vessels  of  this  description 
were  unknown  either  in  this  country  or  Europe."  Es- 
sex Memorial,  1836. 

StJHORL  (shiirl),  m.  {MIn.)  A  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  black  varieties  of  tourmaline.  Dana, 

S9_H0R-LA'CEOUS  (shor-lii'shus,  66),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  schorl.  Wright. 

sgHOR'LITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  translucent,  massive, 
sub-columnar  variety  of  topaz,  composed  of  sil- 
ica, alumina,  and  fluorine  ;  pycnite.  Dana. 
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S^HORL'OUS,  a.     Relating  to  schorl.  Da7ia. 

SQIIORL'-ROCK,  n.  (Geol.)  An  aggregate  of 
schorl,  or  tourmaline,  and  quartz.  Lyell. 

S(;;H0RL'Y-GRAN'(TE,  n.  {Geol.)  A  kind  of 
granite  consisting  of  schorl  or  tourmaline, 
quartz,  felspar,  and  iriica.  Lyell. 

Si^HRElGHT  (skret),  n.  A  kind  of  fish,  ^^ns^£JoriA. 

SjCIIRODE,  n.  A  codfish  or  a  haddock  prepared  for 
broiling  by  being  cut  open  and  slightly  salted ; 
—  written  also  scrode,  and  scrod.  C.  Brown. 

S9HWEIN'FURTH-GREEN,«.  (CAem.)  a  double 
crystallizable  salt  of  arsenite  of  copper  and 
acetate  of  copper,  used  as  a  pigment.        Miller, 

SCI'A-GRAPH,  n.  The  section  of  a  building  to 
show  its  inside  ;  sciagraphy.  Ash. 

SCI-A-GRAPH'IC  }  a.  [Gr.  cK^ayoa^iKA,.-]    Re- 

SCl-A-GRAPH'l-CAL,  >  lating to  sciagraphy.  Sco^^. 

SCf-A-GRAPH'l-CAL-LV,  ad.  According  to  sci- 
agraphy ;  in  a  sciagraphical  manner.        Smart, 

SCI-Ag'RA-PHY  (si-ag'rei-fe),  n.  [Gr.  (TKiaypa<pla  \ 
(TKid,  a  shadow,  and  ypiliftui,  to  write ;  L.  sciagra- 
phia  ;  It.  sciografia  ;  Fr.  sciagraphie.] 

1.  The  act  of  casting  and  delineating  shadows 
correctly,  and  upon  mathematical  principles. 

2.  The  profile  or  vertical  section  of  a  building 
made  to  display  the  interior  construction.  Bailey. 

3.  The  art  of  finding  the  hour  of  the  day  or 
the  night  by  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  moon,  or 
stars.  Hutton. 


SCI-AM'A-jCHY,  n.     Sciomachy. 


Johnson. 


SCi-A-THER'lC,  ;  a^  ["Gr,  ^^,^^  a  shadow,  and 

SCi-A-THER'l-CAL,  >  dtj^atJi,  to  catch.]  Belonging 

to  a  sun-dial.  —  See  Sciothbric.  Browne, 

SCI-A-THER'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  After  the  manner  of 
a  sun-dial.  "  Sciatherically  prepared."  Gregory, 

SCr-AT'lC,  n.     Sciatica,  Pope. 

SCf-AT'I-CA  (sl-at'e-kai),  n.  [Gr.  hxicni  ;  hx'^ov, 
the  hip.  —  See  Ischiatic]  (Med.)  A  variety 
of  neuralgia  characterized  by  pain  following  the 
great  sciatic  nerve  from  the  ischiatic  notch  to 
the  ham,  and  along  the  peroneal  surface  of  the 
leg  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Dunglison. 

SCI-AT  IC,  I  jj^     ^^  contraction  of  ischiatic. 

SCr-AT'r-CAL,  )  —See  Ischiatic]  Pertaining 
to,  or  affecting,  the  parts  connecting  with  the 
ischium.  ^^'Y\ie:  sciatic  nexyQ."  Dunglison.  '^  Sci- 
atical  pains."  Arhuthnot, 

SCl'^liVCE  (si'eiis),  n.  [L.  scientia ;  scio,  sciens, 
to  know;  It.  sctenza  ;  Sp.  ciencia;  'Fw  science."] 

1.  Knowledge;  that  which  one  knows. 

God's  . .  .  prescience  or  foresight  of  any  action  of  mine,  or 
ratlier  hia  science  or  ai^ht  from  all  eternity,  lays  no  necessity 
on  any  thing  to  come  to  pass.  Hammond. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  many  methodically  di- 
gested and  arranged  so  as  to  become  attainable 
by  one  ;  truth  attained  by  a  course  of  methodi- 
cal study  ;  that  which  we  know  deductively  or 
inductively  ;■  a  knowledge  of  laws,  principles, 
and  relations  ;  learning. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures  on  Logic,  defined 
science  as  a  "complement  of  cognitions,  having  in  point  of 
form  the  character  of  logical  perfection,  and  in  point  of  mat- 
ter the  character  of  real  truth."  Dove. 

The  basis  of  all  scwnce  is  the  immutability  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  events.  Daries. 

All  art  is  founded  in  science,  and  the  science  is  of  little 
value  which  does  not  serve  us  a  foundation  to  some  beneficial 
art.  ■  Dr.  Campbell. 

Science  is  knowledge  certain  and  evident  in  itself,  or  by 
the  principles  from  wnich  it  is  deduced  or  with  which  it  is 
certainly  connected.  It  is  subjective,  as  existing  in  the  mind; 
objective,  as  embodied  in  truths:  speculative,  as  leading  to 
do  something,  as  in  practical  science.  Flermng. 

3.  Any  branch  or  species  of  knowledge. 


I  present  you  with  a  man 
Cunning  in  music  and  tne  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences. 


Shak. 


.dbstract  science,  the  knowledge  of  reasons  and  their 
conclusions. — Absolute  science,  knowledge  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  reason  of  a  law.  Poster.  —  Mathematical 
science,  knowledge  of  the  relations  and  measurement 
of  quantities  ;  the  science  of  mathematics.  Davies. — 
Mental  science,  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  laws 
of  the  mind  J  mental  philosophy.  —  Moral  science.  See 
Moral.  —  JVatural  science,  the  knowledge  of  causes 
and  effects,  and  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Brande.  —  7'Ac 
natural  sciences,  the  sciences  which  treat  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and 
the  mineral.  Baird.  —  Physical  science.  See  PHYSI- 
CAL. —  Pure  scienccy  knowledge  based  on  self-evident 


^^  I'-''         I  a.  [L.  scientia,  science,  and 
IF'I-CAL,  J  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  scieiitiji- 


truths,  as  the  mathematics.  Davies.  — Tlie  seven  sci- 
ences of  antiquity,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic, 
music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.     Pope. 

Syn. —  The  distinction  between  science  and  art  is, 
that  scicjice  is  a  body  of  principles  and  deductions,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  some  matter.  An  art  is  a  hody 
of  precepts  with  practical  skill  for  the  completion  of 
some  work.  A  science  teaches  us  to  know  ;  an  art,  to 
do.  In  art,  truth  is  a  means  to  an  end  ;  in  science,  it 
is  the  only  end.  Hence  The  practical  arts  are  not  to 
be  classed  among  the  sciences.     fVhewell. 

"  It  is  a  part  of  grammatical  science  to  say,  that  all 
words  with  a  certain  termination  have  a  certain  ac- 
cent. When  this  is  converted  into  a  rule,  it  becomes 
part  of  an  art."     Lewis 

"  Science  and  art  may  be  said  to  be  investigations  of 
truth  ;  but  one,  science,  inquires  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
edge ;  the  other,  art,  for  tlie  sake  of  production  ;  and 
hence  science  is  more  concerned  with  the  higher  truths, 
art  with  the  lower;  and  science  never  is  engaged,  as 
art  is,  in  productive  application."    Karslake. 

"  Science  is  the  result  of  general  laws,  and  is  some- 
times called  theory,  as  correlative  with  art."    Davies. 

See  Knowledge,  Literature. 

SCr'^NCE,  V.  a.  To  make  to  be  skilled  or  versed; 
to  acquaint ;  to  teach,     [h.] 

Deep  sciencerl  in  the  mazy  lore 

Of  mad  philosophy.  Francis. 

t  SCI'pNT,  u.  [L.  scio,  sciens,  to  know.]  Skilful ; 
knowing.  Cockeram. 

SCi-RJ^'TER,  ad.  [L.]  {Law.)  Knowingly  ; 
with  knowledge  ;  skilfully.  Bouvier. 

f  SCi-EN'TIAL  (si-en'sh^l),  a.  [It.  scienziale.'] 
Producing  science.  B.  Jonson. 

SCi-^lN-TIF 

sci-5:N-TiF .     ,    .    ., 

CO  ;  Sp.  cientijico  ;  Fr.  scientijique.'\  Proceeding 
by,  or  founded  on,  the  methods  of  science.  "  Sce- 
entific  observations."  Knox. 

The  systems  of  natural  philosophy  that  have  obtained  are 

to  be  read  more  to  know  the  hypotheses,  than  with  hopes 

•      to  gain  there  a  comprehensive,  scientifical,  and  satisfactory 

knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature.  Locke. 

SCI-5N-TiF'l-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  scientific  man- 
ner.    "  Scientijically  instructed."  Locke. 

SCiL'i'CET,  ad.  [L.]  {Law.)  That  is  to  say; 
to  wit ;  namely ;  —  abbreviated  sc.^  or  ss. 

S^  "  The  word  videlicet  (of  similar  import)  is  now 
more  common."     Burrill. 

SCiL'X4-TiNE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  bitter,  purgative, 
and  emetic  principle  of  the  squill  {Scilla  mari- 
timd).  Gregory. 

SCiM'I-TAR  (sTm'e-tar),  n.  A  sword  with  a  re- 
curvated  blade;  a  kind  of  falchion;  —  written 
also  scymetaVy  and  cimeter. —  See  Cimeter. 

SCIM'I-TAR-SHAPED,  a.  {Bot.)  Curved,  fleshy, 
plane  on  the  two  sides,  the  concave  border 
thick,  the  convex  border  thin.  Lindley. 

SCIN'COID,  a.      [See  SciNCOiDiAN.]     Belonf^ing 

to  the  scincoidians.  Wright. 

SCIN'COID,  n.     (lierp.)  A  scincoidian.     Brande. 

SCIN-CoTd'I-AN,  n.  [Gr.  (TKiyKog,  a  kind  of  liz- 
ard, andeZ^oj,  form.]  {ILerp.)  One  of  a  family 
of  saurians,  distinguished  by  having  the  crani- 
um covered  with  great  angular  plates  joined  to- 
gether at  their  edges,  and  the  trunk  completely 
covered  with  scales  of  various  forms,  overlap- 
ping .each  other  like  tiles  or  slates.      Eng.  Cyc. 

SCINK  (sink),  n.  1.  f  A  slunk  calf.  Ainsworth. 
2.  [Gr.  (TKtyKOf.]  {Herp.)  A  saurian  reptile  ;  a 

skink.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SCJJ^-TIL' LA,  n.     [L.]     A  spark;    a  glimmer;  ti 

faint  trace  ;  a  shadow,     [r.] 

Not  a  scintilla  of  objection  exists  against  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual. Cullinson. 
Not  a  scJKWHa  of  evidence.                     R.  C'hoate. 

SCiN'TIL-LANT,  a.  [L.  scintillo,  scintilla7is,  to 
sparkle.]     Sparkling;  emitting  sparks.    Green. 

SCIN'TIL-LATE,  v.  n.  [L.  scintillo,  scintillatum ; 
scintilla,  a  spark;  It.  scintillare;  S^.centellear; 
Fr.  scintiller.']  [i.  scintillated  ;  pp.  scintil- 
lating, SCINTILLATED.] 

1.  To  emit  sparks,  or  small  ignited  particles. 

2.  To  sparkle  ;  to  twinkle.  Cockm'am. 

SCIN-TIL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  scintillatio;  It.scin- 
tillazione  ;  Fr.  scintillation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  scintillating ;  a  spark.  Glanvill. 

2.  Intellectual  splendor  ;   a  coruscation. 

Few  amongthe  experienced  m  didactics  have  read  Stil- 
ton's letter  to  Hartlit^  with  approbation;  curious  as  it  is.  and 
displaying  aa  it  does  scintillations  of  great  genius,  yet  what 


parent  or  preceptor  is  persuaded  by  it  to  adopt  the  plan  in 
his  own  case  or  practice?  Ki.ox. 

3.  {Astron.)  Twinkling;  —  a  phenomenon 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  interference  of 
light.  Hind. 

SCIN'TiL-LOUS,  «.   Scintillant.  [r.]  Richardson. 

SCIN'TIL-LOIjS-LY,  ad.    In  a  sparkling  manner. 

SCI-OG'RA-PHY",  It.     Sciagraphy.  Brande. 

SCi'O-Ll^M  (si'o-lizm),  n.  Superficial  knowledge ; 
a  smattering  of  learning.  Brit.  Crit. 

SCi'0-LIST(sl'o-lTst),w.  [L.5CTo?ws;5ao,toknow.] 
One  who  thinks  he  knows  much,  and  knows  but 
little  ;  a  vain  superficialist  ;  a  smatterer. 

The  writers  against  rclicion  liave  been,  for  the  most  part, 
men  of  great  pride  and  audacity,  but  in  learning  little  better 
tlian  gciotists.  Knox. 

fScrp-LOUS,    a.       Superficial.  Hoivell. 

SCI-OM'A-jCHY  (si-om'9-ke)  [sl-om'ji-ke,  W.  P.  J. 
F.  K.  Sm.  }f'b.  ;  ski-oin>-ke,  S.],  n.  [Gr.  iTKt- 
afiay(^ia;  ctkiq,  a  shadow,  and  ^d;^!?,  a  fight.]  {A7it.) 
An  exercise  with  the  ancients  which  consisted 
in  a  mock  encounter  at  boxing  and  jumping 
with  one's  own  shadow.  Dunglison. 

To  avoid  this  sciomachy,  or  imaginary  combat  of  words,  let 
me  know,  sir,  what  you  mean  by  the  name  of  tyrant.  Cowley. 

Sd'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  uki6,  a  shadow,  and  fxav- 
Tfia,  divination.]  {Ajit.)  Divination  by  shadows  ; 
the  art  of  raising  or  calling  up  ghosts.       Crabb. 

SCi'ON  (si'on),  n.  [Fr.  scion.  —  Minsheu  derives 
the  word  from  L.  scindo,  scissifs,  to  cut.] 

1.  The  first  young  shoot  produced  during  the 
year  by  a  tree.  Brande. 

2.  A  part  of  a  branch  prepared  to  be  grafted 
upon  some  other  tree.  Brande. 

SCI-OP'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  cki&,  a  shadow,  and  dnriKf.z^ 
belonging  to  seeing  or  to  sight.]  {Optics.)  Not- 
ing an  optical  instrument,  called  the  scioptic 
hall ;  —  also  written  scioptric.  Hutton. 

S^^  The  scioptic  hall  consists  of  a  perforated  globe 
of  wood  and  a  convex  lens  contained  within  it,  to- 
gether with  an  appendage  in  which  it  may  be  turned 
in  any  direction,  like  the  eye.  It  is  used  for  producing 
images  in  a  darkened  room,  and  iu  a  camera  obscura. 
Hutton. 

SCI-OP'TRIC,  a.     Same  as  SciOPTiC. 
SCI-O-THER'JC,  a.     See  Sciatheric.         Clarke. 

SCI- g-  THER  'l-CtjM     TKL'E-SCb  ' PT-  UM,       n.     * 
{Dialling.)    An   instrument,     consisting    of   a 
horizontal  dial,  and  a  telescope  adapted  to  it, 
for  determining  the  true  time  by  day  and  night ; 
—  invented  by  Molyneux.  Hutton. 

SCi'RE  fA'CT-4S  (si're-ia'she-fis),  n,  [L.,  You 
cause  to'know.^  {Law.)  A  judicial  writ,  found- 
ed upon  some  record,  and  requiring  the  defend- 
ant to  show  cause  why  the  plaintiff  should  not 
have  the  advantage  of  such  record  ;  or,  when  it 
is  issued  to  repeal  letters-patent,  why  the  record 
should  not  be  annulled  and  vacated  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  initial  words  of  the  writ,  when  in 
Latin,  Quod  scire  facias.  Bouvier. 

SjyiR'RHOlD,  a.  [Gr.  uKipf^og,  scirrhus,  and  f7^of, 
form.]  {Med.)  Resembling  scirrhus.  Dunglison. 

S€IR-RHOS'l-TY  (skjr-ros'e-te),  n.  {Med.)  Indu- 
ration, as  of  a  gland.  Arbuthnot. 

SjCIR'RHOrS  (skxr'rhus),  a.  {Med.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  characterized  by,  scirrhus.  Wiseman. 

S€iR'RHUS  (skir'rus)  [skir'rus,  S.  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.], 
n.  ;  pi.  L.  sfiilR'Ri',  Eng.  sjemR'RUS-E?.  [Gr. 
uKippog ;  It.  scirro  ;  Sp.  esciri'o ;  Fr.  squirrJie.'] 
{Med.)  Induration  of  a  peculiar  kind,  general- 
ly affecting  glandular  structures,  but  occurring 
in  other  textures.  Dunglison. 

;6@=-  "  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  improperly, 
written  schirrus,  with  the  h  in  the  fir.>t  syllable  in- 
stead of  the  last ;  and  Bailey  and  Fenning  have  given 
us  two  aspirations,  and  'spelt  it  schirrhus^  both  of 
which  modes  of  spcUing  the  word  are  contrary  to  the 
general  analogy  of  orttiography  ;  for,  as  the  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  a-Kippos,  the  latter  r  only  can 
have  the  aspiration,  as  the  first  of  these  double  letters 
has  always  the  spiritus  lenis  ;  and  tlie  c  in  the  first 
syllable  arising  from  tlie  Greek  k,  and  not  the  x,  no 
more  reason  can  be  given  for  placing  the  k  after  it,  by 
spelling  it  sc/arruns,  than  there  is  for  spelling  sccne^ 
from  (rKT}vfi,  schene,  —  or  sceptre,  from  GKiinTpa'^sckep- 
trc.  The  most  correct  Latin  orthography  confirms 
this  opinion,  by  spelling  the  word  in  question  scirrhus ; 
and  according  to  the  most  settled  analogy  of  our  own 
language,  and  the  constant  method  of  pronouncing 
words  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  c  ought  to  be 
soft  before  the  i  in  this  word,  and  the  first  syllable 
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should  be  pronounced  like  the  first  of  syr-inge.,  Sir-i- 
ws,  &c.  VVlititever  might  have  been  the  occasion  of 
the  false  orthography  of  this  word,  its  false  pronun- 
ciation seems  fixed  beyond  recovery."     Walker. 

fSCIS-CJ-TA'TION,  n,  [L.  sciscitatio.]  The  act 
of  inquiring  ;  inquiry.  Bp.  Hall. 

SCIS'SipL  (sis'sel),  n.  1.  The  clippings  of  metals 
produced  in  manufacturing  them.  Brande. 

2.  Slips  or  plates  of  metals  out  of  which  cir- 
cular blanks  have  been  cut  for  the  purpose  of 
coinage.  Brande. 

t  SCtS'Sl-BLE  (sis's?-bl),  a.     Scissile.  Bacon. 

SCIS'SILE  (sis'sil),  a.  \lj.  scissilis  \  scindo^  scis- 
sits,  to  cut,  to  split ;  It.  cS;  'F v.  scissile.]  Capable 
of  being  cut  or  divided  smoothly  by  a  sharp 
edge,     [r.]  Arhuthnot. 

SCi^'^ION  (sizh'un),  n.  [L.  scissio  ;  It.  scisswne; 
Sp.  ^-  Fr.  scission.]  The  act  of  cutting  or  divid- 
ing ;  division.  Wiseman. 

SCi§'?OR-BILL,  n.  (Ornith.)  An  aquatic,  palmi- 
ped bird,  of  the  faui- 
ilyLa7'id(S,  and  genus 
RynchopSt  or  lihyn- 
cops  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  form  of  the 
bill,  which  is  nearly 
straight,  and  longer 
than  the  head,  with 

the   upper  mandible  ^^__ ^_ 

shorter  than  the  low- 
er, and  having  a  groove  into  which  the  lower  is 
received.  Audubon. 

SCI^'^OR^  (siz'29rz),  n,  pi.  [L.  scissor,  one  who 
divides ;  scindo,  scissus,  to  cut,  to  split ;  It. 
cesoje  ;  Fr.  ciseaux.']  A  cutting  instrument,  re- 
sembling shears,  but  smaller,  consisting  of  two 
blades  crossing  each  other,  and  moving  on  a 
pivot ;  —  sometimes  written  mors,  cisars,  cizars^ 
and  scissars.  Search. 

f  SCi§'§URE  (sTzh'ur),  7t.  [L.  scisswa\  scindo^ 
scissus,  to  split.]    A  cleft ;  a  rent.      Hammond. 

SCIT-A-MIN'Jp-OtrS,  a.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  the 
Scitaminece,  a  natural  order  of  steraless  or  cau- 
lescent, herbaceous,  tropical  plants.        JV7'i(/ht. 

SCITE  (sit), /t.     Site.  —  See  Site.  Jacobs. 

SCI'U-RINE,  71.  [Gr.  aKtovpog,  a  squirrel  ;  L.  sciu- 
rus.]  {Zoul.)  A  rodent  of  the  squirrel  tribe ;  a 
squirrel.  Brande. 

SCI-U-ROp'T^I-RUS,  n.  [Gr.  tncioupof,  a  squirrel, 
and  TTTfpov,  a  wing.]  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  flying 
squirrels,  found  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

SjCLA-VO'NJ-AN,  71.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Sciavonia  ;  —  written  also  Slavonian.      Clarke. 

S€LA-VO'NI-AN,  ;  a.     Relating  to  Sciavonia,  or 

SjCLA-VON'IC,       1  to    the    people   of    Sciavonia 

{S'clavi);  Slavic;  Slavonian.  —  See  Slavonian. 

The  numerous  Sclavonic  languages  are  commonly  divided 
into  the  Eastern,  of  which  the  Russian  stands  at  the  head, 
and  the  VVestern,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Polish.  The  Po- 
lisli  waa  the  eorlier  cultivated,  but  political  events  have  with- 
in a  century  widely  extended  the  sphere  of  the  Russian. 

air  J.  iitoddart. 

fSjCLER'A-GO-^Y,  -n.  [Gr.  (r«;.77p-5?,  hard,  harsh, 
and  ayti),  to  lead.]     Severe  discipline.      Hacket. 

SjE!L£r'0-DERM,  n.  [Gr.  oK7,rip6<;,  hard,  firm,  and 
6ipna,  skin.]  {Ic/i.)  One  of  the  Sclerodermi,  a 
family  of  plectognathous,  marine,  mostly  trop- 
ical fishes,  of  brilliant  colors,  having  conical  or 
pyramidal  snouts,  and  the  skin  rough,  or  cov- 
ered with  large,  hard  scales.  Brande. 

S€LER'0-(^EN,  n.  [Gr.  o-«;.77p(5f,  hard,  and  yevvau), 
to  produce.]  {Bot.)  The  hard  sedimentary  mat- 
ter, deposited  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  mem- 
branous cells  of  plants;  lignine.  Li7idley. 

SjCL^I-ROT'IC,  n.  [Low  L.  scle^-otica,  from  Gr. 
<TK?-r]pni,  hard,  firm ;  It.  sclerotico ;  Sp.  escleroti- 
co ;  Fr.  sclerotique.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  hard,  resisting,  opaque  mem- 
brane, of  a  pearly  white  color  and  fibrous  na- 
ture, which  covers  nearly  four  fifths  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  .the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  has  the 
form  of  a  sphere  truncated  before  ;  the  Avhite  of 
the  eye.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  hardens  and  con- 
solidates the  part  it  is  applied  to.  Qui7icy. 

SjCLP-RST'IC,  a.  Noting  a  membrane  of  the 
eye.  —  See  Eye.  -R«y- 

seLE-ROT'I-CB,  n.  [Low.  L.]  (AnaL)  One  of 
the  membranes  of  the  eye  ;  the  sclerotic.  Brande. 


SCOAT  (skot),  V.  a.  To  stop,  as  a  wheel ;  to  trig ; 
to  scotch.  —  See  Scotch.  Bailey. 

SC6b'(-F0RM,  a.  [L.  scobis,  pow;1er  or  dust  pro- 
duced by  sawing,  rasping,  &c.,  and/ormfl,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  scobs  ;  like  sawdust.  Wright. 

SCOB^j  n.  si7ig.  &  pi.     [L. ;  scabo,  to  scrape.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  powder  or  dust  produced  by 
sawing,  filing,  or  boring.  Hobhjn. 

2.  The  scoria  or  dross  of  any  metal.  C/iam6er5. 

3.  An  alkali.  Du7iglison. 
SC6fF  (sk6f),  V.  n.     [From  Gr.  (r«-w;rraj,  to  ape,  to 

jeer,  to  scoff.  Junius.  —  Probably  from  A.  S. 
scufan,  sceofa7i,  to  shove.  Richardson?^  \i. 
scoffed;  pp.  SCOFFING,  SCOFFED.]  To  treat 
any  thing  with  mockery,  ridicule,  or  contempt; 
to  mock  ;  to  jeer ;  —  used  with  at. 

And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray.  Goldsmith. 
Denied  that  earthly  opulence  they  choose, 
God's  bctt.'r  gift  they  scoff  at  and  refuse.  Cowper. 

SyXL.  —  To  scoff,  gibe,  jeer,  mock,  and  sveer,  all  im- 
ply an  expression  of  contempt  and  dislike  to  soirio 
person  or  thing.  A  person  scoffs  by  the  use  of  oppro- 
brious lanKuape,  or  by  gibes,  jeers,  or  sneers,  and 
mocks  by  derisive  imitation  ;  he  scoffs  openly,  and 
s/ieers  slyly.  The  scoffers  at  religion  are  more  open 
and  avowed  in  their  hostility  ;  the  sneerrrs,  more  sly, 
but  not  less  malig^nant.  To  gibe  implies  more  of  ill 
nature  and  reproach  ;  to  jeer,  more  of  ridicule. 

SCOFF,  V.  a.  To  treat  with  scoffs;  to  scoff  at; 
to  deride  ;  to  mock  ;  to  jeer  ;  to  ridicule. 

To  sco^ religioa  is  ridiculously  proud  and  immodest. 

Glanvill. 

SCOFF,  n.  Expression  of  scorn,  contempt,  or 
ridicule  ;  contumelious  language  ;  mockery  ; 
jeering;  derision;  raillery. 

Flattery  more  abusive  and  reproachful  than  the  rudest 
scoffs  and  the  sharpest  invectives.  South. 

SCOPF'ER,  11.  One  who  scoffs  or  mocks ;  a 
ridiculer  ;  a  scorner  ;  a  mocker.  Burnet. 

SCOFF'jpR-Y,  7i.  Mockery;  foolishness. Hb^msAfit^." 

SCOFF'ING,  p.  a.  Jeering;  inclined  to  scoff. 
*'  Made  the  pastime  of  a  scoffing  rage."  Dryden. 

SCOFF'ING,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  scoffs. 

SCOFF'ING-LY,  ad.  In  contempt  or  mockery; 
in  ridicule  ;  derisively.  Broome. 

SCOKE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tall,  perennial,  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a  large  poisonous  root,  bearing  long 
racemes,  of  dark-purple  berries,  and  sometimes 
eaten  in  early  spring  as  a  substitute  for  aspara- 
gus ;  poke  ;  garget ;  pigeon-berry  ;  Phytolacca 
decandra.  Gray. 

SCOL'A-ZON,  n.     A  kind  of  manure.   Simmonds. 

SCOLD,  V.  71.  [Dut.  schelden",  Ger.  schelten  ;  Dan. 
skielde  ;  Sw.  skillla,  —  Ihre  refers  the  Sw.  sk'dlla 
to  the  Ger.  gellen  (A.  S.  gyllan),  to  yell.]  \i. 
SCOLDED  ;^;p.  SCOLDING,  SCOLDED.]  To  rail 
with  rude  clamor ;  to  speak  to  another  in  re- 
proachful, angry  language  ;  to  brawl ;  —  used 
with  at. 

He  [De  Burgo]  showed  himself  so  forward  for  it  [the  di- 
vorce of  King  Henry  VIIL  from  Queen  Katharine],  that  the 
women  of  Oxondid  not  only  spoM  aMiim  publicly,  but  threw 
stones  after  him  as  he  passed  along  the  street.  Wood. 

SCOIjD,  V.  a.  To  chide  in  a  rude,  angry,  clamor- 
ous manner;  to  rate  ;  to  berate  ;  to  scoff. 

She  scolded  her  husband,  one  day,  out  of  doors.      Ilvwell. 

Our  master  is  not  a  man  to  be  scratched  and  scolded  out  of 

his  kingdom.  Warburton. 

SCOLD,  n.  A  woman  who  scolds  habitually  ;  a 
foul-mouthed  woman  ;  a  vixen  ;  a  shrew. 

A  common  scold,  *'  communis  rixatrix  "  (for  our  Law  Latin 
confines  it  to  the  feminine  gender),  is  a  public  nuisance  to 
her  neighborhood.  Blackstone. 

SCOLD'^^JR,  n.     One  who  scolds.     Abp.  Cranmer. 

SCOLD'JNG,  71.  ClamorouSj  rude,  angry  lan- 
guage or  reproof ;  railing.  South. 

SCOLD'ING,  p.  a.  Using  loud  and  reproachful 
language.     "  A  scolding  tongue."  Shak. 

SCOLD' JNG-LY,  ad.    Like  a  scold;  railingly. 

SCOL'jgl-CITE,  n.  [Gr.  (tku}Xjj^,  a  worm.]  {Min.) 
A  transparent  or  translucent  mineral  of  a  vit- 
reous or  silky  lustre,  composed  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, lime  and  water,  and,  in  some  varieties, 
of  soda.  Dana. 

SC^L'LOP,  n.    A  shell-fish.  —  See  Scallop. 

SCOL'LOP,  v.  a.    See  Scallop. 

SCOL-g-Pjg'l-D^,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  cKo?M7ra^;  L. 
scolopax,  scoiopacis,  a,  sm-pe.]   {Ornith.)  A  fam- 


Gray. 
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ily  of  birds  of  the  order  GraUcBj  including  the 
sub-families  Limosina,  Totani7i(s,  Recurviros- 
trince,  l'ringi7icef  Scolopacines,  and  Phalaropo- 
dince;  snipes.  Gray. 

SC6L-g-P4-CJ'J\rJEy  n.  pi.  {Or7iith.)  A  sub- 
family of 
birds  of  the 
order  Gral- 
fe  and  fam- 
ily ScolopaC' 
idce\  snipes. 

SC6L-0-PEJ^' DRA,  71.    [L.,  from  Gr.  aKoUitivhpa,] 

1.  \Ent.)  A  genus  of  venomous  insects  of  the 
order  Myriopoda,  possessing  at  least  twenty- 
one,  pairs  of  legs,  and  living  for  the  most  part 
under  logs  of  wood  and  the  loose  bark  of  decayed 
trees ;  centipeds.  '  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  t  [Gr.  cKo?.uTiiv6piov.']  An  herb.   Ai7isworth. 

SCOM'BER,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ffKo/://?pof,]  {Ich.) 
A  genu's  of  fishes  of  the  family  Scombridis;  the 
common  mackerel.  Yarrell. 

SCOM'B^-ROID,  n.  [Gr.  cKofj/Spo^,  a  mackerrl,  and 
i76os,  form.]  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  family  Scom- 
hrid(B.  Braiide. 

SC6m'BRI~D.M,  n.pl.  {Ich.)  A  family  of  marine, 
acanthopterygious  fishes,  including  the  mack- 
erel, the  tunny,  the  sword-fish,  &c.  YarreU. 

tSCOM'FlT,  7i.     Discomfit.  Wicklife. 

f  SCOMM,  n.     [Gr.  (JKiiixiia^  a  jibe  ;    L.  scofrima.] 

1.  A  taunt ;  a  jeer ;  a  gibe  ;  a  scoff.  Fotherby. 

2.  A  buffoon  ;  an  antic  ;  a  zany.  L'Est7-ange. 
SCONCE  (skons),  n.     [Dut.  sckans;  Ger.  schanze  ; 

Dan.  ska7idse  ;  Sw.  skans.  —  See  Ensconce.] 

1.  A  round  fortification  or  block-house. 

>'o  sconce  or  fortress  of  his  raising  was  ever  known  either 
to  have  been  forced,  or  yielded  up,  or  quitted.  Milton, 

2.  The  head  ;  skull :  —  brains  ;  sense.  [Low.] 

"Wliy  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave,  now,  to  knock  Wm 
about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel?  Shak. 

,e®=  "  Perhaps  as  being  the  acropolis  or  citadel  of 
the  body."  Johnson.  —  "  Supposed,  from  being  round 
and  etrone."  J^ares.  —  Sconce,  in  the  sense  of  brains, 
is  allied  to  Icel.  skima,  to  see,  to  perceive.  6.  P.  Marsh. 

3.  fA  lantern.  Holyoke. 

4.  A  candlestick,  usually  taking 
the  form  of  a  projecting  bracketed  "^ 
support  in  wood  or  metal,  and  af- 
fixed to  a  wall.  Fairholt. 

5.  The  head  or  part  of  a  candle- 
stick iij  which  the  candle  is  insert- 
ed. Wright. 

6.  A  fixed  seat  or  shelf.  [North  of 
Eng.]  T'odd. 

7.  A  mulct  or  fine.  Johnson. 
SCONCE,   V.   a.      {i.   sconced  ;    pp.   sconcing, 

sconced.]    To  mulct ;  to  fine.  [Low.]   Warton. 

Sc66p,  «.  [Dut.  schop ;  Ger.  schi:ppe ;  Dan. 
skuffe\  Sw.  skopci. — Fr.  escope.] 

1.  A  vessel  with  a  long  handle,  used  to  lade 
water  ;  a  kind  of  large  ladle.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  sweep  ;  a  swoop  ;  a  stroke. 

What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam 
At  one  fell  scoop  1  SliaJc. 

X^'  Johnson   remarks,     "Perhaps  it  should  be 

swoop.^'*  —  Swoop  is  the  reading  of  the  best  modern 

editions  of  Shakespeare. 

3.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  of  the  shape  of  a 
spoon,  used  to  extract  certain  bodies.  Dunglison. 

Sc66p,    V.    a.       [i.  scooped;    pp,    scooping, 

SCOOPED.] 

1.  To  remove  or  take  out  or  up  by  means  of  a 
scoop  or  hollow  implement ;  to  lade  out. 

He  scooped  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood.        Dryden. 
The  savory  pulp  they  chew;  and  in  the  rind 
Still,  as  they  tliirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream.  Milton. 

2.  To  empty  with  a  scoop  or  by  lading.  "  To 
scoop  the  ocean."  Beau.  8^  Fl. 

3.  To  make  hollow ;  to  hollow  out. 

Those  carbuncles  the  Indians  will  scoop,  so  as  to  hold  above 
a  pint.  Arbuthnot, 

4.  To  place  in  hollows,     [e,.] 

Melted  Alpine  snows 
The  mountain  cisterns  fill,  those  ample  stores 
Of  water  scooped  among  the  hollow  rocks.        Thomson. 

Sc66p'^R,  ?i.     L  One  who  scoops.  Joh7ison. 

2.   A  wading  bird;    the  avocet ;  —  so  called 

from  its   long,   narrow  beak,  arched  upwards, 

which  resembles  a  scoop.  Phillips, 

SC66p'-NET,  /t.  A  net  for  sweeping  the  bottom 
of  a  river.  Simmonds. 
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SCdOP'-WHEEL,  n.  A  water-wheel,  having 
scoops  or  buckets  around  the  circumference. 

Loudon. 
SCOPE,  n.   [Gr.  aKoiroi ;  cKmriiD^to  see;  L  scopos.] 

1.  The  limit  of  intellectual  view ;  that  which 
is  viewed  or  observed  by  the  mind ;  thing  aimed 
at ;  tendency  ;  mark ;  aim ;  intention  ;  dealgn ; 
purpose ;  drift. 

His  coming  hither  hath  no  fartlier  scope. 
Than  for  hia  lineul  royalties.  Sliak. 

The  main  scope  and  design  of  all  divine  revelation.     6cott. 

2.  Space;  room;  extent;  enlargement.  '*A 
freer  scope  for  imagination."  Dryden. 

Ahl  cut  my  lace  asunder. 
That  my  pent  heart  may  liavc  some  scope  to  beat.    Sfiak. 

3.  Freedom  from  restraint ;  liberty. 

Being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope.  Shnk. 

'T  waB  my  fault  to  give  the  people  ecope.  Shak. 

4.  t  An  act  of  riot;  a  sally.  Shak. 

5.  fExtended  quantity,  as  of  land.      Daries. 

6.  Length  or  sweep,  as  of  a  cable.       Wright. 
Syn.  — See  Tendency. 

SCO-PIf'5;R-01/S,  a.  [L.  scopa,  a  broom,  and 
fero,  to  bcar.J  Furnished  with  one  or  more 
dense  brushes  of  hair.  Maunder. 

SC6p'(-F0RM,  a.  [L,  scopa,  a  broom,  and ^orma, 
form.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  broom.  Smart. 

2.  {Min.)  Noting  a  close  aggregate  of  minute 
crystals  or  fibres  forming  a  little  bundle,  and  ap- 
pearing to  diverge  slightly  from  a  common  cen- 
tre. Phillips 

SC6'PI-PED,  n.  [L.  scopa^  a  broom,  and  pes,  pe- 
dis, a  foot.]  {ZoOl.)  A  melliferous  insect  having 
scopiferous  posterior  feet.  B7'ande. 

tSc6P'P5T,  V.  «..    To  lade  out.  Bp.  Hall. 

tSCOP'TIC  la.     [Gr.    cKu>7rTiK6g.]      Scoffing. 

'*  Hammond. 
Abounding 
Bailey. 
Dunglison. 
Purchas. 
{Med.)  One 
Dunglison. 


t  SCOP'TI-CAL,  )  ''Scoptical\inmQr. 
t  SC6P'U-L0US,  a.     [L.  scopulosus.'\ 

in  rocks  ;  rocky. 
SCOR,  n.     {Med.)  Excrement. 
fSCOR'BUTE,  n.     The  scurvy. 
SCOR-BU'TJC,  n.    [Fr.  scorbutique.] 

affected  with  scurvy. 

SCOR-BU'TIC,  ?a.     [It.    scorhtitico ;    Sp.es- 

SCOR-BU'T[-CAL,  )  corbutico;  Fr.scorbiitique;  — 
from  the  Low  L.  scorbuticus,  scnrvy,  a  barba- 
rous term,  probably  derived  from  the  Sclavonic 
word  scorb,  with  a  Latin  termination.  Hoblgn.] 
(Med.)  Relating  to,  or  afflicted  with,  scurvy, 
"My  men  growing  scorbutic.'"  Dampier. 

SCOR-BU'TJ-CAL-LV,  ad.  With  tendency  to,  or 
by,  the  scurvy.  Wiseman. 

fSCORCE, /*.  Exchange.  —  See  ScoRSE.  Spenser. 

SCORCfl,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  scorcned,  scorched;  Dut. 
schroeijen,  to  scorch.  —  L.  excortico,  to  strip  the 
bark  from,  to  flay;  It.  scorticare;  Fr.  ecorcer ; 
because  the  skin,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  bark 
of  the  body,  falls  oiF  when  scorched.  Skinner.  — 
*'  Skinner*s  opinion  seems  rational.  Or  it  may 
be  from  th.e  A,  S.  scgran,  to  scar."  Richardson.] 

[z.  SCORCHED  ;^J3.  SCORCHING,  SCORCHED.] 

1.  To  burn  superficially  or  very  slightly,  so 
as  to  change  the  color  or  texture  of  the  sur- 
face ;  to  par;h;  to  singe. 

. . .  Appeared  to  have  been  scorched  with  the  fire.    A.  Smif/i. 

2.  To  dry  up  with  heat,  or  to  blister  with  fire, 
as  the  skin  ;  to  burn. 

Power  was  given  unto  him  to  scoi-o/t  men  with  fire.  Jicv.xvi.8. 

3.  t  To  freeze.  "  Scorched  or  singed  by  nip- 
ping cold."  Holland. 

SCORCH,  V.  n.     To  be  burnt  superficially  ;  to  be 

dried  up  by  heat.  Mortimer. 

SCORCH'fNG,  p.  a.    Burning  superficially. 
SCORCH'fNG,  n.    Act  of  burning  superficially,  or 

of  drying  up  or  blistering  with  heat.        Evehjn. 
SCdRCH'ING-FEN'N^lL,  n.   A  plant  of  the  genus 

Thapsia ;  the  deadly  carrot.  '         Johnson. 

SCORCH'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  scorching  manner. 
SCORCH'ING-NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  the  power 

of  scorching.  Clarice. 

SCOR'DI-UM,  n.     [L,]     A  plant  that  smells  like 

garlic  ;  the  water-germander.  Ainsworth, 

SCORE,  n.     [A.  S.  scor\  Dan.  skure  ;  Sw.  skara  ; 

Icel.  skor.  —  Ir.  scor.  —  From  A.  S.  sceran,  scy- 

ran,  to  shear,  to  cut,  to  divide.  Richai'dson.^ 


1.  A  notch,  incision,  or  mark  cut,  as  on  a 
stick,  and  used  to  denote  a  number. 

Our  forefatliers  had  no  other  book  but  the  score  and  the 
tally;  thou  haat  caused  printing  to  be  used.  Shak. 

2.  Account  kept  by  notches,  lines,  or  marks. 

Tljey  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score.         Shak. 

3.  An  account,  in  general :  —  reason  ;  ground  ^ 
motive :  — sake. 

If  your  terms  are  moderate,  we'll  never  break  oif  upon 
that  score.  CoUwr. 

4.  Twenty.     "  Some  scores  of  lines."    Watts. 
j6^  ''1  suppose  hecaiise  twenty,  being  a  round 

number,  was  distinguished  on  talhes  by  a  long  .9co/e  " 
Johnson.  —  *^  Score,  when  used  for  twenty,  has  been 
well  and  rationally  ar.countod  for  by  supposing  tliat 
our  unlearned  ancestors,  to  avoid  llie  enibarriissnieni 
of  large  nuinbers,  wlien  tliey  had  made  twice  ten 
notches,  cut  oif  the  piece  or  tally  containing  tiiein-, 
and  afterwards  counted  the  scores  or  pieces  cut  off, 
and  reckoned  by  the  number  of  separated  pieces,  or 
by  scores.^''     H.  Tooke. 

5.  t  A  distance  of  twenty  yards.         Ascham. 

6.  (Mus.)  The  original  and  whole,  or  its 
transcript,  of  any  composition ;  —  so  called  from 
the  bar  which  formerly  was  drawn  through  all 
the  parts.  Moore. 

In  score^  a  term  applied  to  music  in  writing,  when 
alt  the  parts  are,  as  it  were,  notched  or  noted  down, 
and  placed  m  juxtaposition.  Smart. —  To  quit  scores, 
to  square  or  settle  an  account;  to  render  an  equiva- 
lent ;  to  make  compensation.  South. 

SCORE,  t?.  ff.    [i  scored;;:)/?,  SCORING,  scored.] 

1.  To  mark,  as  by  incision ;  to  cut ;  to  engrave. 

upon  his  shield  the  hke  was  also  .scored.  Spenser. 

2.  To  set  doAvn  as  a  debt  or  as  mdebted.  Sicift 

Madam,  I  knowwhen. 
Instead  of  five,  you  scored  me  ten.  Swift. 

3.  To  note  ;  to  impute  ;  to  charge. 

Your  follies  and  debauches  change 

"With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  age 

Arc  tired,  and  cannot  score  them  on  tlie  stage.    Dryden. 

4.  (Mus.)  To  form,  as  a  score,  by  collecting 
and  properly  arranging  under  each  other  the 
several  detached  parts  or  voices,  of  any  compo- 
sition. Dwight. 

SC6R'5:R,  n.     1.  One  who  scores. 

2.  An  instrument  for  marking  timber.  Loudon. 

SCb'RI:a,  n. ;  pi.  sco'ri-je.  [L.]  1.  The  dross 
which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  metals  when 
fused,  or  the  vitrified  portion  left  after  the  fu- 
sion of  ores,  &c.  ;  rpcreoient ;  slag.  Newton. 
2.  pi.  {Geol.)  Volcanic  cinders.  Lyell 

SCO'RI-AC,  a.  Consisting  of  scoriaB ;  slaggy; 
scoriaceous. 

The  scoriae  rivers  that  roll . , . 
Their  sulphurous  currents  down  Yaanek, 
In  the  ultmiate  ehmes  of  the  pole.  E.  A.  Poe. 

SCO-RI-A'CEOVS_  (sko-re  a'shus,  m),  a.  Relating 
to,  or  like,  scoria,  or  the  dross  of  metals.     Vre. 

SCO-RI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  scoHa,  slag,  and/o- 
cio,  to  make.]  '  {Metallurgy.)  The  art  or  the 
act  of  reducing  a  body,  either  entirely  or  in 
part,  into  scoria.  Chambers. 

SCO'RI-FORM,  a.  [L.  scoria^  slag,  and  forma, 
form.]     Resembling  scoriee.  Smart. 

SCO'RI-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  scoria,  slag,  andfacio,  to 
make,]     To  reduce  to  scoria  or  dross.      Synart. 

SCO'RI-OUS,  a.  Drossy;  slaggy;  recrementi- 
tious  ;  scoriaceous.     [r.]  Browne. 

SCORN,  V.  a.  [It.  schernire  ;  scheriio,  scorn  ;  Sp. 
escamecer\  —  from  Old  Ger.  sk^rn,  mockery; 
skffrnon,  to  mock  ;  skii-no,  jesting.  Diez.  — 
"W.  ysgornio.]  [l.  scorned  ;  pp.  scorning, 
SCORNED.]  To  hold  in  extreme  contempt;  to 
treat  disdainfully  or  contemptuously  ;  to  dis- 
dain;  to  contemn  ;  to  despise. 

Baclc  to  the  infernal  pit  I  drng  thee  chained, 

And  seal  thee  bo  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 

The  facile  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barred.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Contemn. 
SCORN,  V.  n.    To  show  contempt ;  to  disdain. 

"With  rosy  wings  so  richly  bright. 

As  if  he  scorned  to  think  of  niglit.  Crashaw. 

SCORN,  n.  [It.  scherno  ;  Sp.  escartiio.—W. 
ysgorn.  —  See  Scorn,  v.  a.] 

1.  Extreme  contempt ;  disdain;  derision. 

5co™  implies  a  mocking,  scoffing  Bpirlt;  it  forms  a  l;ind  of 
link  m  its  meaning  between  contempt  and  ridicule.  Whcitelij. 
What  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  I  SJiak. 

2.  The  object  of  contempt;  that  which  is 
treated  with  disdain. 


I8  it  not  a  most  horrid  ingratitude  thua  to  make  a  scorn  of 
Him  that  made  us?  TiUotson. 

f  To  think  scorn,  to  disdain;  to  despise;  to  hold 
unworthy  of  regard.  Sidney.  —  To  laugh  to  scorn,  to 
deride  as  conieniptihle.  "He  said  nnto  tUeni,  Give 
place  ,  for  tlie  jnairi  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  And 
they  laughed  liini  to  scorn.'"  Matt.  ix.  94. 

Syn.  —  See  Contempt,  Derision. 

SCORN'^R,  n.  One  who  scorns,  or  disdains  ;  a 
despiser  ;  a  scoifer  ;  a  derider.  Spenser. 

SCORNFUL,  a.  1.  Filled  with  scorn;  showing 
contempt ;  contemptuous  ;  disdainful. 

So  saying,  his  proud  etep  he  scornful  turned.         Hilton. 

2.  Defiant ;  regardless  ;  neglectful. 

■\Vith  liim  I  o'er  the  hills  had  run. 
Scornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun.        Prior. 

SCORN 'PT>L-LY,  ac^.With  scorn  ;  contemptuously. 

SCORN'FIJL-NCSS,n.  The  quality  of  being  scorn- 
ful ;  disdain  ;  derision.  Ash. 

SCORN'ING,  '/(.     The  act  of  one  who  scorns. 

t  SCORN'Y,  a.     Deserving  scorn.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

SCOR^O-DITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  crystalline  mineral 
of  vitreous  lustre,  of  a  pale  leek-green  or  liver- 
brown  color,  and  composed  of  arsenic  acid,  per- 
oxide of  iron,  and  water.  Dana. 

SCbR'Pl-b,n.  [L.]  {Astron.)  A  zodiacal  con- 
stellation lying  between  Libra  and  Sagittarius; 
the  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun 
enters  about  the  23d  day  of  October;  the  Scor- 
pion. Nichol.    Huiton. 

SCOR'PI-OID,  a.  [Gr.  cKopnios,  a  scorpion,  and 
tl^og,  form.]  {Bot.)  Curved  or  circinate  at  the 
end,  like  the  tail  of  a  scorpion,  as  the  inflores- 
cence of  the  heliotrope.  Gray. 

SCOR'PI-pN,  «.      [Gr.    aKopirlog,    GKop-rziuiv;   L.    SCOl'-- 

pio  ;  It,  scorjjionc  ;  Sp.  escorpion ;  Fr,  scorinon.'] 

1.  {ZooL)  A  pul- 
monary arachnid  or 
pedipalp  of  the  fam- 
ily Scorpionidce. 

Eng.  Cyc.  ^ 
JCI^  Scorpions      are 
distinguished         from 
otiier  groups  of  spiders 
by  their  havine  theab-  bcorpion. 

doinen  articulated  and  lerininatej  by  a  curved  spur 
which  thpy  use  for  the  purposes  of  attack  and  de- 
lence.  The  palpi  arc  very  large,  and  tiie  terminal  seg- 
ment assumes  tlic  form  of  the  lobster's  claw.  TJjo 
number  of  eyes  varies  from  eight  to  twelve  in  dif- 
ferent species.  Scorpions  inhalnt  the  hot  countries  of 
both  liemisplieres.  Tliey  run  with  considerable  swift- 
ness, curving  the  tail,  which  they  can  turn  in  every 
direction,  over  the  back.  TJie  wound  occasioned  by 
the  species  found  m  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  is 
not  usually  dangerous,  but  the  sting  of  some  oilier  and 
larger  species  produces  serious  and  alarmmg  symp- 
toms.    The  remedy  employed  is  ammonia.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac; 
Scorpio. 

The  squeezing  Crab  and  stinging  Scorpion  shine.  Dryden, 

3.  A  kind  of  whip  or  scourge,  so  called  from, 
the  suffering  it  occasioned.     Calmet.     Johnson* 

My  father  hath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chas- 
tise you  with  scorpions.  I  Kings  xii.  II, 

4.  A  sca-fish  ;  the  sea-scorpion.     Ainswoi-th, 
SCOR'PI-ON-FLV,  n.     {Ent.)   An  insect  of  the 

genus  Panorpa,  having  the  extremity  of  its  tail 
armed  with  a  forceps.  W^stwood. 

SC6R'PT-0N-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Myosotis,  including  the 
true  forget-me-not  {Myosotis palvstns).  E.  Cyc. 

SCOR'PJ-pN-SEN'NA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  small  plant  or 
shrub  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  having 
cathartic  leaves  ;   Coronilla  emerus.    Eng.  Cyc, 

SCOR'PI-ON'^-TAIL,  71.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  sever- 
al species  of  the  genus  Scorpiurus ;  caterpillar; 
—  so  called  from  its  twisted  pod,  which  resem- 
bles the  tail  of  a  reptile,  Clarke. 

SCOR'PI-QN'$-THORN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Ulex. 

SCOR'PI-QN-WORT  (-wurt),  n.     {Bot.) 

nual  plant  Ornithopus  scorpioides. 
t  SCORSE,  V.  a.     [It.  scorsa,  a  course.] 

1.  To  chase  ;  to  pursue. 

2.  To  barter ;  to  exchange, 
t  SCORSE,  v.  n.     To  deal ;  to  barter, 
t  SCORSE,  -/(.     Exchange  ;  barter. 
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SC6r'TA-T0-RY,  a.  [L.  scortator,  a  fornicator.] 
Relating  to  fornication  or  lewdness. ffiwdmarsA. 

SCOR'ZA,  m.     [It.]     A  variety  of  epidote.    Dana. 

SCOT,  n.  [A.  S.  sceat,  a  part  or  portion ;  Dut. 
sckatf  treasure ;  Ger.  schatz,  treasure,  taxes, 
tribute;  Dan.  skat,  wealth,  treasure,  tribute; 
Icel.  skattr,  a  tribute;  Sw.  skatt,  a  treasure,  a 
tax.  — It.  scotto;  Sp.  e«cote;  Fr.  e'coi!.]  A  pay- 
ment ;  a  tax ;  a  reckoning  ;  escot ;  shot. 

"We  may  fortune  to  meet  with  Buch  that  shall  pay  for  our 
scot.  Jieriters. 

t  Scot  and  lot,  (Eng.  Law.)  a  contribution  laid  upon 
all  subjects,  according  to  their  ability. '  Cowell. 

ijc^  "  Spelman  observes  that  it  [scot]  signifies  what 
the  authors  of  tlie  middle  ages  called  conjectus  (a 
throwing  together),  because  it  was  thrown  together  by 
several  into  one,  from  Sax-  sceote,  to  throw  or  cast, 
whence  sceotan,  to  shoot."     Burrill. 

SCOT,  V.  a.    To  scotch.  —  See  Scotch. 

SCOT,  n.  [A.  S.  Scofta  ;  Dut.  ScJiot ;  Ger.  Schotte ; 
Icel.  Skottskr,  a  Scotchman,  and  also  a  quick 
runner.]  A  native  of  Scotland  ;  a  Scotchman ; 
a  North  Briton.  Burns. 

t  SCOT'ALE,  n.  {Eiig.  Law.)  An  entertainment 
with  ale,  given  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
money.  Spelman. 

SCOTCH,  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Scot. 
scutch,  to  beat.]  \i.  scotched  ;  pp.  scotch- 
ing, SCOTCHED.] 

1.  To  cut  with  shallow  incisions  or  in  a  slight 
manner  ;  to  wound  slightly  ;  to  score. 

We  've  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it.  Shals. 

2.  To  stop,  as  a  wheel,  by  putting  something 
under  it  to  prevent  it  from  rolling  back.  Wriyht. 

3.  To  pack,  as  hemp.  Wright. 
SCOTCH,  n.     A  slight  cut ;  a  shallow  incision. 

Give  him  four  scotches  with  a  knife.  Walton. 

SCOTCH,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Scotland,  its 
inhabitants,  or  language  ;  Scottish. 

SCOTCH'-BAR'LjgY,  n.  Barley  of  which  the  husk 
has  been  removed ;  pot-barley.  Loudon. 

SCOTCH'-BON'NjRTS,  n.  {Bof.)  A  species  of 
mushroom;  Agaricus pratensis.  Loudon. 

SCOTCH-COI/LOPS,  a.  pi.  Veal  cut  into  small 
pieces.  *  Johnson. 

SCOTCHED-COL'LOPS  (skotcht-),  n.  pi.  Scotch- 
coUops.  '  King. 

SCOTCH'-FID'DLE,  n.    The  itch.  [Cant.]    Scoff. 

SCOTCH'-FIR,  re.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  pine  which 
produces  the  red  deal ;  Scotch-pine  ;  Pinvs  syl- 
vestris.  Baird. 

SC6TCH'-H0P'P5R§,  n.  pi.  A  play  in  which  boys 
hop  over  lines  or  scotches  in  the  ground.  Locke. 

SCOTCH'IVIAN,  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant 
of  Scotland. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  large  batten  put  upon  rigging, 
to  keep  it  from  chafing.  Dana. 

SCOTCH'-PINE,  n.    See  Scotch-fir.         Baird. 

SC6TCH'-R6§E,  n.  A  species  of  rose  (Rosa 
spinosissima),  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ties. Loudon. 

SCOTCH'-THIS'TLE>(-this'sl),  n.  A  species  of 
thistle ;  —  so  called  from  its  being  the  emblem 
in  the  arms  of  the  Scotch  nation.  Booth. 

SCO'T^R,  re.  {Ornith.) 
A  species  of  black  duck 
or  diver,  of  which  there 
are  three  species,  the 
common  scoter  (Oide- 
mia  nigra,  or  Anas  ni- 
gra), the  velvet-scoter 
( Oidemia  fusca),  and 
the  surf-scoter  ( Oide- 
mia perspiciilata). 

1  arrell. 

SC6t'— FREE,  a.     Without  payment ;  unhurt. 

He  cannot  scape  yet  scot-free  uncontrolled.    Mir.  for  Mag, 

t  SCOTH,  V.  a.     To  wrap  in  darkness.         Sidney. 

SCO'TI-A  (sko'she-?),  re.  [Gr.  mtoria,  darkness,  a 
cavetto.]  (Arch.)  A  semicircular  cavity  or  hol- 
low moulding  between  the  fillets  of  the  tori,  in 
the  bases  of  columns  and  elsewhere  ;  a  cavetto ; 
atrochilus;  a  casement;— so  called  from  the 
deep  shadow  it  produces.  Britton. 

SCO'TIST,  re.  A  schoolman  or  scholastic  who 
followed  Duns  Scotus,  one  of  the  leading  cham- 
pions of  Realism  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in 


opposition  to  a  Thoraist,  or  follower  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Warton. 

SC6T-0-DIN'(-A,  re.  [Gr.  oKoTohtna  ;  axdros,  dark- 
ness, and  5tv^aj,  to  turn  round.]  (Med.)  Giddi- 
ness, with  impaired  sight,  often  succeeded  by 
headache ;  scotomy.  Dunglison. 

SCoT'O-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  noTos,  darkness,  and 
ypdi/nij,  to  write.]  An  instrument  with  which  a 
person  who  is  blind  or  who  is  in  the  dark  may 
write.  Maunder. 

SCOT'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  morwjia.']  A  dizziness  caus- 
ing dimness  of  sight ;  scotodinia.       B.  Jonson. 

SCOTS,  a.     Scottish  ;  Scotch.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

SCOT'TfiR-ING,  n.  A  boyish  sport  in  Hereford- 
shire, England,  of  burning  a  bundle  of  pease- 
straw  at  the  end  of  harvest.  Bailey. 

SC6t'T!-CI§M,  re.     A  Scottish  word  or  idiom. 

The  pleadings  of  lawyers  were  equally  loose  and  inaccu- 
rate; and  that  profession  having  furnished  more  authors,  and 
the  matters  of  which  they  treat  minglinjg  daily  in  common 
discourse  and  business,  many  of  those  vicious  forms  of  speech 
which  are  denominated  Scotticisms  have  been  introduced  by 
them  into  the  language.  Kobcrtson. 

SCOT'TI-CIZE,  v.  a.  To  render  Scottish.  N.  B.  R. 
SCOT'TJSH,  a.     Relating  to  Scotland,  to  its  in- 
habitants, or  to  its  language  ;  Scotch.    Stewart. 

SCOUL'{;R-iTB,  re.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  at 
Port  Rush,  Ireland,  chiefly  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  soda.  Dana. 

SCOUN'DRipL,  re.  [Either  from  the  Dut.  .S;  Ger. 
schande,  ignominy,  or  from  It.  scondaruoh, 
a  hider  ;  seond&re,  to  hide.  Skinner^  A  mean 
rascal ;  a  low,  petty  villain  ;  a  knave  ;  a  rogue. 


If  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood. 


Pope. 


;eg-  "  The  instances  of  the  usage  of  this  word  are 
so  modern,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  connect  it  with 
an  Anglo-Saxon  origin  ;  otherwise  the  first  etymology 
of  Skinner  seems  plausible."    Richardson. 

SCOUN'DREL,  a.    Base  ;  disgraceful.  Warburton. 

SCoOn'DRPL-I^M,  n.  The  quality  of  a  scoun- 
drel ;  baseness ;  rascality ;    turpitude.    Boswell. 

SCOUR,  V.  a.  [Goth,  skauron,  to  scour  ;  A.  S. 
scur,  a  scouring ;  Dut.  schuren,  to  scour  ;  Ger. 
schetiren;  Dan.  skure;  Sw.  skura.  —  Sp.  e.icu- 
rar  ;  Fr.  ecurer.l  \i.  scoured  ;  pp.  scodeing, 
scoured.] 

1.  To  rub  hard  with  sand  or  any  rough  sub- 
stance, in  order  to  clean  the  surface  ;  to  clean 
or  brighten  by  friction  or  rubbing  hard. 

Poor  Vadius,  long  with  learned  spleen  devoured. 

Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  scoured.    Pope. 

2.  To  purge  violently.  Johnson. 

3.  To  cleanse,  as  clothes;  to  whiten.        Gag. 

In  some  lakes,  the  water  is  so  nitrous  as,  if  foul  clotlies  be 
put  into  it,  it  scoureth  them  of  itself.  Bacon. 

4.  To  remove  by  rubbing  or  scouring.  "  A 
heady  current  scouring  faults."  Shak. 

5.  To  pass  or  range  swiftly  over. 

This  Edgar  .  .  .  used,  in  the  summer  time,  to  scour  the  sea 
with  certain  ships  of  war.  Fobiicm. 

6.  To  clear  or  free  by  ranging  over. 

The  kings  of  Lacedcmon,  having  set  out  some  galleys  .  .  . 

to  scour  the  sea  of  pirates,  they  met  us.  Sidney. 

jc^^  In  the  two  latter  applications,  the  It.  scorrere 

(L.  curro),  to  run,  is  considered  by  Thomson  to  be 

the  root. 

7.  {Mil.)  To  discharge  ordnance  or  musketry 
at  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  an  enemy.  "  To 
scour  the  rampart."  Mil.  Ency. 

SCOUR,  V.  re.  1.  To  perform  the  office  of  clean- 
ing, as  vessels,  by  rubbing  with  sand  or  other 
rough  substance ;  to  scrub. 

I  keep  his  house,  and  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress 
meat,  and  make  the  beds.  Shak, 

2.  To  cleanse  clothes  or  garments. 

"Warm  water  is  softer  than  cold,  for  it  scoureth  better.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  purged  ;  to  be  lax. 

If  you  turn  sheep  into  wheat  or  rye  to  feed,  let  it  not  be 
too  rank,  lest  it  make  them  scow,  Mortimer, 

4.  To  range  or  run  swiftly ;  to  scamper. 

Barbarossa,  scouring  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  struck  an  ex- 
ceeding terror  into  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  Rome. /fno^ies. 
Swift  at  her  call  her  husband  scoured  away.         Pope. 

SCOUR 'BR,  re.     1.  One  who  scours.  Martin. 

2.  One  who  cleanses  old  garments.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  purge ;  a  cathartic.  Johnson. 

4.  One  who  runs  swiftly.  Johnso7i. 

II  SCOUR(?E  (skiirj)  [skurj,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F,  K, 
Sm.  Wb.;  skorj,  ./«.],  re.  [L.  corrigia,  a  shoe- 
tie,  a  rein  ;  It.  scoreggia,  a  leather  thong ;  Fr. 
escourgee,  a  scourge.  —  Gael,  sgiurs,'] 


1.  A  whip  ;  a  lash ;  a  thong. 

And  when  he  had  made  a  scowge  of  small  cords,  he  drove 
them  all  out  of  the  temple.  John  ii.  15. 

2.  A  punishment ;  a  vindictive  affliction. 

See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 

That  Heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love.  5/iaA-. 

3.  One  that  afflicts,  harasses,  or  destroys. 

Let  tyrants  govern  with  an  iron  rod, 

Oppress,  destroy,  and  be  the  scourge  of  God.       Pope. 

4.  A  whip  for  a  top.  Locke, 
II  SCOURGE,  V.  a.  [It.  scoreggiare.']  [i.  scourged  ; 

pp.  SCOURGING,  scourged.] 

1.  To  lash  with  a  whip  ;  to  whip  severely. 

Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  Roman  ?  Acts  xxii.  25. 

2.  To  punish  ;  to  chastise  ;  to  chasten. 

He  will  scourge  us  for  our  iniquities,  and  will  have  mercy 
again.  Tob,  xiii.  5, 

II  SCOURJr'fR  (skiirj'er),  re.  One  who  scourges  or 
punishes  ;  a  chastiser  ;  a  punisher.       Johnson. 

II  SCOURp'ING  (skUrj'jng),  n.  Punishment  or 
chastisement  by  the  scourge.  Heb,  xi.  36. 

SCOUR'ING,  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  scours. 

2.  The  act  of  cleansing  clothes. 

3.  A  looseness  ;  a  flux  ;  a  diarrhoea.      Grant. 

4.  A  running  swiftly.  Drydeti. 
Scouring  rush,  (Bot.)  the  common  name  of  plants 

of  the  genus  Equisetum,  or  horsetail ;  —  a  name  par- 
ticularly applied  to  Equisetum  hyemale.  Gray. 

t  SCOURSE  (skors),  v.  k..  To  barter.  —  See  ScoRSE. 

SCOUT,  re.     [Old  Fr.  escout ;  Fr.  ^cout ;  ecouter,  to 

listen,  to   hear;  —  from   L.  auscuUo,  to   hear; 

auricula,  the  external  ear.  —  The  past  participle 

of  A.  S.  sceotan,  to  cast  forth,  to  throw  or  send 

out,  to  shoot.     Tooke.     Junius.] 

1.  (Mil.)  A  person  employed  to  observe  the 
movements,  and  gain  intelligence  of  the  num- 
bers, of  an  enemy  ;  a  spy.    Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

2.  A  servant  or  waiter  in  a  college  or  univer- 
sity.    [Oxford  Univ.,  England.]   Oxford  Guide. 

3.  A  high  rock.     [North  of  Eng.]  Grose. 

SCOUT,  V.  re.  [i.  scovTETi; pp.  scouting,  scouted.] 

1.  To  go  out  in  order  to  observe  the  motions 
of  an  enemy  privately ;  to  act  the  spy. 

Oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions,  or  with  obscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night.        Milton. 

2.  To  ridicule  ;  to  sneer ;  — with  at.  Johnson. 
SCOUT,  V.  tt.     1.  To  travel  over  in  searching. 

T'other  scouts  the  plain,  if  haply  to  discover  at  distance 
from  tlie  flock  some  carcass  half  devoured.  Swift. 

2.  To  reject  with  contempt ;  —  to  hoot  out  or 
away  ;  to  ridicule  ;  to  sneer  at.    C.  Richardson. 

jBcSP'  *'  Unauthorized  till  of  late  years,  but  getting 
into  good  use."     Smart. 

SCOV'EL  (skiiv'vl),  n.  [W.  ysguhell.  —  L.  scopa, 
a  broom.]  A  sort  of  mop  for  sweeping  an  oven ; 
a  malkin.  Ainsworth. 

SCoW,  n.  [Dut.  schouw."]  A  flat-bottomed  boat ; 
a  skovv.  —  See  Skow. 

SCoWl,  v.  re.  [A.  S.  scul-eaged,  scowl-eyed.  • — 
Past  participle  of  A.  S.  scyllan,  to  separate. 
Tooke.']  \i.  scowled  \pp.  scowling,  scowled.] 
To  contract  the  brows,  as  in  anger  or  discon- 
tent ;  to  frown ;  to  look  angry,  sour,  or  sullen. 

Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 

Did  scowl  on  Richard.  Shak. 

SCoWl,  o.  a.    To  drive  scowlingly.    [ii.]   Milton. 

■SCoWl,  re.     1.  A  look  of  sullenness  or  gloomy 

ire  ;  a  frowning  look  of  anger  or  discontent. 

A  scoiol  of  the  eyes  is  a  look  or  cast  of  the  eyes  with  con- 
tracted brows.  C.  Hichardson. 

2.  Gloom  ;  darkness  of  aspect. 

And,  in  the  scoivl  of  heaven,  each  face 

Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking.  CampbeU. 

SCoWL'ING-LY,  ad.     With  a  scowl.        Johnson. 

SCRAB'BjpD-EGG^,  «.  pi.  A  lenten  dish,  com- 
posed of  eggs  Ijoiled  hard  and  mixed  with  a 
seasoning  of  butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  Halliwell. 

SCRAB'BLE  (skr&b'bl),  v.  re.  [Dut.  krabbelen; 
scrabben,  to  scratch  ;  Ger.  krabbeln ;  graben,  to 
engrave.  —  Gael,  sgrag.  —  Gr.  ypn'^w,  to  grave, 
to  write ;  L.  scribo,  to  write.  —  Scrabble  is  the 
diminutive  of  scrape  with  the  mere  change  of 
p  into  b.     Richardson.] 

1.  To  make  scribbled  marks  ;  to  make  irregu- 
lar or  unmeaning  marks  ;  to  scribble  ;  to  scrawl. 

He  . .  .  scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate.       1  Sam,  xxi.  13. 

2.  To  scrape  or  paw  with  the  hands  ;  to  crawl 
or  paw  as  on  the  floor  or  ground  ;  to  scramble  ; 
to  struggle  ;  to  scraffle  ;  to  claw.  [Provincial 
in  Eng.  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.]    Holloway. 
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SCRABBLE 

SCEAB'BLE,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  irregular  lines 
or  letters  ;  to  scribble  ;  to  scrawl.  Wright. 

SCrAb'BLB,  «.  The  act  of  scrabbling;  a  scrib- 
ble ;  a  scramble.  HoUoway, 

SCRAF'FLE,  v.  n.     1.  To  scramble.  Brockett. 

2.  To  be  busy  or  industrious.  Brockett. 

3.  To  shuffle  ;  to  act  unfairly.  Grose. 
ffS-  This  word  is  used  in  the  North  of  England. 

SCRAG,  «.  [Gael.  «(/»•«(?.  —  Scrag  appears  tobe 
formed  from  crag.  Richardson.']  Any  thing 
thin,  lean,  or  meagre  and  rough.  "  A  scrag  of 
mutton,  i.  e.  the  small  end  of  the  neck;  the 
man  is  a  scrag,  i.  e.  he  is  raw-boned."        'I'odd. 

SCRAG'Sf  D,  n.    Rough;  scraggy.  Bentley. 

SCRAG'epD-NESS,  n.    Scragginess.         Johnson. 

SCRAG'ei-LY,  refi.  In  a  scraggy  manner;  mea- 
grely ;  learily ;  roughly.  Cotgrave. 

SCaAG'6[-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  scraggy  ; 
leanness;  roughness;  scraggedness.     Johnson. 

SCRAG'fiY,   a.     1.  Rough ;    rugged ;    uneven   or 

broken."   "One  steep,  swn^jfy  hill."    Dampier. 

2.  Lean  ;  thin  ;  meagre.  Arbuthnot. 

SCRAM'BLE  (skr&m'bl),  v.  n.  [The  same  with 
scrabble.  Johnson.  Todd.]  [i.  bcramhled  ;  jjp. 
SCRAMBLING,  SCKAMBLED.]  To  catch  at  any 
thing  eagerly  with  the  hands,  as  in  climbing  or 
in  contending  with  others  to  get  possession  of 
something;  —  to  struggle;  to  scrabble.  "He 
scrambled  np  that  rock."  Johnson. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  wortliy  hidden  guest.         Milton. 
They  must  have  scrambled  with  the  wild  beasts  for  crabs 
and  nuts.  Jiay. 

SCRAM'BLE,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  scrambles  ; 
the  act  of  catching  eagerly  at  any  thing  with 
the  hands ;  a  struggle  ;  a  scrambling. 

Amidst  the  confused  scramble  of  politics  and  war.  A.  Smith. 

SCRAM'BLf  R,  n.     One  who  scrambles. 

All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame  fall  upon  him.  Addison. 

SCRAM'BLING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  scrambles. 

SCRAM'BL|NG-LY,  ad.   In  a  scrambling  manner. 

SCRANCH,  v.  a.  [Dut.  schransen,  to  eat  heartily.] 
To  crush  between  the  teeth  with  noise ;  to 
craunch.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

SCRANK'y,  o.  Lank.  —  See  Skuanky.  BZacAwoorf. 

SCRAN'N^L,  a.  [The  word  seems  connected  with 
cranny,  a  small  chink  or  fissure.  Richardson.] 
Thin  ;  slight ;  slender  ;  lean  ;  meagre. 

And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw.  Milton. 

SCRAN  'NY,  a.  Scrannel.  [Local,  Eng.]    Brockett. 

SCRAP,  n.  [A.  S.  screopan,  to  scrape.  —  From 
scrape,  any  thing  scraped  or  rubbed  off.  Johnsmi.] 

1.  A  small  particle ;  a  little  piece  ;  a  fragment. 

Scraps  of  authors  got  by  heart.  Locke. 

The  scraps  and  imperfect  remains  of  former  ages.  Glamnll. 

2.  A  crumb ;  a  small  particle  of  meat  left  at 
the  table. 

He  drinks  water,  and  lives  on  wort  leaves  pulse  like  a  hog. 
or  scraps  like  a  dog.  Burton. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  paper ;  —  properly  scrip. 

'  Fregnantwith  thousands,  flits  the  scrap  unseen, 
Ana  silent  sells  a  king  or  buys  a  queen.  Pope. 

4.  pi.  Pieces  of  fat  pork  left  in  the  form  of 
a  skinny  residuunx  in  the  process  of  extracting 
lard  by  heat.  Halliwell. 

SORAP'-BOOK  (-b(ik),  n.  A  book  in  which  scraps 
or  small  pieces  cut  out  of  newspapers,  miscel- 
laneous prints,  &c.,  are  pasted.  WiUard. 

SCRAPE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  screopan ;  Ger.  iSr  Dut. 
schrapen;  Da.n.  skrahe;  Sw.  skrapa,  skcifva. — 
Gr.  YpAifiw,  to  engrave,  to  write ;  L.  scribo,  to 
write;  Old  Fr.  screper. — Gael,  sgriob.  —  See 
Grave.]  H.  scraped  ;  pp.  scraping,  scraped.] 

1.  To  draw  something,  usually  something 
edged,  an  edged  tool  or  instrument,  over,  and  in 
contact  with,  the  surface  of;  to  deprive  of  the 
surface  by  the  light  action  of  a  sharp  instru- 
ment ;  to  rub  the  surface  from  by  an  edge. 
Hard  woods  are  more  properly  scraped  than  planed.  Moxon, 

2.  To  clean  by  rubbing  ;  to  erase.         Smart. 

3.  To  rub  with  a  grating  noise  ;  to  grate. 
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The  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call? 

A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  hall.         Pope. 

4.  To  gather  by  penurious  or  trifling  dili- 
gence ;  —  commonly  with  together.  South, 

5.  To  insult  by  drawing  the  feet  over  the 
floor.  G7-ose. 

SCRAPE,  V.  n.  1.  To  make  a  harsh  noise.  Lovelace. 

2.  To  play  ill  on  a  fiddle.  Johnson. 

3.  To  draw  the  foot  on  the  floor  or  ground  : 
—  to  make  an  awkward  bow.  Ainsworth. 

To  scrape  off,  to  remove  or  take  away  by  scraping. 
Swift.  —  To  scrape  acquaintance,  to  curry  favors  by 
bows  ;  to  insinuate  into  one's  familiarity.  Johnson. 

SCRAPE,  n.  1.  A  drawing  of  one  thing,  usually 
an  edged  instrument,  over,  and  in  contact  with, 
the  surface  of  another  thing.  Ascham. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  scraping,  as  the  sound 
of  the  foot  drawn  over  the  floor.  Johnson. 

3.  An  act  of  civility  ;  a  bow.  Johnson. 

4.  A  state  of  difliculty  or  trouble,  —  generally 
the  effect  of  ill  conduct ;   perplexity ;  distress. 

The  too  eager  pursuit  of  this,  his  old  enemy,  through  thick 
and  thin,  has  led  him  into  many  of  these  scrapes.  Arlndhnot. 

SCRAP'^R,  re.  1.  One  who  scrapes  ;  whatever  is 
used  for  scraping,  as  an  iron  instrument  at  a 
doorway  to  take  off  mud  from  the  boots,  an  in- 
strument drawn  by  oxen  or  horses  for  scraping 
dirt  in  making  cellars,  roads,  &c.,  an  iron  tool 
used  for  scraping  the  masts  and  decks  of  a  ship, 
an  engraver's  instrument  for  working  mezzo- 
tinto,  a  carpenter's  tool  for  cleaning  planks  and 
casks,  &c.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  miser ;  a  scrape-penny.  Herbert. 

3.  An  awkward  or  vile  fiddler.  Cowley. 

SCRAp-I-A'NA,  n.  pi.  A  collection  of  literary 
scraps  or  fragments,     [it.]  Ec.  Rev. 

SCEAP'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  that  scrapes. 
2.  Any  thing  scraped  off.  Boyle. 

SCRAP']NG-LY,  ad.    In  a  scraping  manner. 

SCRAP'-IR-ON  (-i-vrn'),  n.  The  cuttings  and 
parings  of  iron  work,  which  are  saved,  collected 
together,  and  melted  again  in  the  puddling 
furnaces.  Simmonds. 

t  SCRAT,  V.  a.     To  scratch.  Burton. 

t  SCRAT,  V.  n.  To  rake  ;  to  search.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

SCRAT,  re.  [A.  S.  scritta.]  An  hermaphrodite. 
[Obsolete  or  local.]  SJiinner. 

SCRATCH,  V.  a.  [Ger.  kratzen ;  Dut.  krassen ; 
Dan.  kradse  ;  Sw.  kratsa.  kratta.  —  Gael,  sgriob, 
sgrah.]      \i.    scratched  ;    pp.    scratching, 

SCRATCHED.] 

1.  To  tear  or  to  mark  with  something  sharp 
or  pointed,  as  the  nails. 

The  laboring  swain 
Scratched  with  a  rake  a  furrow  for  his  grain.      Dryden. 

2.  To  wound  slightly  ;  to  hurt  slightly  with 
any  thing  pointed  or  keen.  Johnstm. 

3.  To  rub  with  the  nails  so  as  not  to  wound. 


Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails, 

To  scratch  your  head  and  bite  your  nails. 


Swift. 


4.  To  write  or  draw  as  with  scratches,  awk- 
wardly, irregularly,  or  badly.  Sivift. 

5.  To  dig  or  excavate  with  the  cluvrs.Wright. 
To  scratch  out,  to  erase  by  scratching ;  to  obliterate. 

SCRATCH,  re.    1.  An  incision  ragged  and  shallow. 

2.  A  laceration  with  the  nails ;  a  slight  wound. 

Heaven  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 

The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this.        Shak. 

3.  An  irregular  mark  of  any  character.  "  A 
few  scratches  upon  paper."  Search. 

The  coarse  file  cuts  deep,  and  makes  deep  scratches  in  the 
work.  Moxon. 

4.  A  small  wig  ;  a  scratch-wig.  Wright. 

5.  {Boxing.')  A  line  across  the  prize-ring  up 
to  which  the  combatants  are  brought  when  they 
join  fight.  Wright. 

To  come  up  to  the  scratch,  to  stand  to  the  conse- 
quences, or  to  appear  when  expected.  [Low.]  Wright. 

SCRATCH'-CRA'DLE,  n.     See  Cratch-cr.vdle. 

SCRATCH'^R,  re..  He  who,  or  that  which,  scratch- 
es,—  particularly  a  fowl  that  scratches  for  food. 

SCRATCH')??,  re.  pi.  [Farriery.)  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin  of  the  heel  of  a  horse,  the  first 
appearance  of  which  is  usually  a  dry  and  scurvy 
state  of  the  skin  of  the  heel,  with  redness,  heat, 
and  itching;  grease.  Dr.  Dadd. 

SCHATCH'ING,  n.   The  act  of  one  who  scratches. 


SCREEN 

SCRATCH '(NG-LY,  ad.     With  scratches.  Sidney. 

SCRATCH'-WEED,  «.  {Bot.)  Cleavers ;  goose- 
grass  ;  catch-weed  ;   Galium  aparine.     Loudon. 

SCRAtCH'-WIG,  re.  A  thin,  rough  wig.  Simmonds. 

t  SCRAw,  re.  [Ir.  §Erse.]  Surface  or  scurf.  Swift. 

SCllAWL,ti.  a.  [Corrupted  from  scrabble.  Skinner.'] 

H.    SCRAWLED  ;   pp.    SCRAWLING,    SCRAWLED.] 

To  write,  draw,  or  mark  awkwardly  or  irregu- 
larly; to  scrabble  ;  to  scribble.  Swift. 

SCRAWL,  v.  re.  1.  To  write  unskilfully  and  in- 
elegantly ;  to  scribble. 

Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  scrawl, 

And  scribble  m  a  bcrlin.  Swift. 

2.  t  [From  crawl.]     To  crawl.        Ainstvoi'th. 

SCRAWL,  re.  1.  Unskilful  and  inelegant  writing ; 
scribble.     "In  Greek  scrawls.*'  TickeU. 

The  left  hand  will  make  such  a  scrawl  that  it  will  not  be 
legible.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Broken  branches  ;  brushwood.     [U.  S.] 

SCRAWL'^R,  re.  One  who  scrawls;  a  clumsy  and 
inelegant  writer.  Johnson. 

SCRAwl'ING,  p.  a.  Writing  unskilfully  and  in- 
elegantly ;  scribbling. 

SCRAW'NY,  a.  Thin  ;  scranny.  [Colloquial,U.  S.] 

SCRAY  (skra),  re.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  sea- 
swallow  or  tern ;  the  common  tern ;  Sterna 
hirundo.  Ray. 

f  SCRE'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  screabilis ;  screo,  to  hawk, 
to  hem.]     That  may  be  spit  out.  Bailey. 

SCREAK  (skrek),  r.  re.  [Dan.  skrige  ;  Sw.  skrika  ; 
Icel.  skracka.  —  Gael,  sgreuch.  —  See  Shriek.] 

\i.    SCREAKED  ;     pp.    SCREAKING,    SCREAKED.] 

To  make  a  shrill  noise  ;  to  shriek,  [r.]  Spenser. 

SCREAK  (skrek),  /».    A  shriek  ;  a  creak.  Bp.  Bull. 

SCREAM  (skrem),  V.  n.  [A.  S  hraman,  to  cry 
aloud.  Somner.  —  Serenius  considers  the  word 
to  be  connected  with  the  Sw.  skrccma,  to  frighten 
or  be  frightened.     Todd.  —  Gael.  sgreadA     \i. 

SCREAMED  ;  pp.    SCREAMING,    SCRE.AMED.J     "To 

cry  out  shrilly,  as  in  terror  or  agony  ;  to  make 
a  cry  of  terror ;  to  shriek :  —  to  screech,  as  a  bird. 

The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming  cry. 

And  feeble  men  with  fainter  groans  reply.  Dryden. 

I  heard  the  owl  scream  and  the  crickets  cry.  Shak. 

The  famished  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by.  Gray.  ■ 

SCREAM,  re.  A  shrill,  quick,  loud  cry  of  terror  or 
of  pain;  a  shrill,  harsh  cry  as  that  of  certain 
birds.     "  Strange  screams  of  death."  Shak. 

SCEEAM'fR,  re.  1.  One  who  screams.  Smart. 
2.  {Ornith.)  A  name  given  to  two  species  of 
South  American  birds  {Palamedea  cornuta,  the 
horned  screamer,  and  Chauna  chavaria)  placed 
by  Vigors  in  the  order  Grallce  ; —  so  called  from 
their  loud,  shrill  cry.  Eng.  Cyc, 

SCREAM'JNG,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  screams. 

SCREECH,  V.  n.  [Icel.  skracka;  Ger.  schreien; 
Dut.  schreeuicen ;  Dan.  skrige  ;  Sw  skrika.  — 
Gael,  sgreach.]  \i.  screeched  ;  pp.  screech- 
ing, scREECHEDr]  To  Cry  out  shrilly,  as  in 
terror  or  in  anguish,  or  as  a  bird ;  to  scream ; 
to  shriek.     "  Screeching  owls."  Bp.  Hall. 

SCREECH,  re.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry,  as  of  horror  or  of 
pain,  or  as  of  certain  birds ;  a  shriek ;  a  scream. 

A  screech  orshriekis  the  cry  of  terror  or  passion  i  perhaps 
it  may  be  called  sharper  and  harsher  than  a  scream,  but,  in 
humau  beings  especially ,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 

C.  liichardsoii. 

SCREECH'-0\Vl,  re.  (Omith.)  An  owl  that  hoots 
or  screeches  at  night,  regarded  by  the  supersti- 
tious as  a  bird  of  ill-omen.  Shak. 

SCREBCH'y,  a.     Like  a  screech.        H.  Cockburn. 

SCREED,  re.  [A.  S.  screade,  a  shred  ;  scrcadian, 
to  cut.  —  Gael,  scread,  a  cry  ;  scrcadan,  a  noise 
made  by  rending.]  A  shred  :  —  a  shrill  sound  ; 
a  cry  :  —  an  harangue.     [Scotland.]     Jamieson. 

SCREED,  re.  (Arch.)  A  wooden  rule  for  run- 
ning mouldings  :  —  the  extreme  guide  on  the 
margin  of  walls  and  ceilings  for  floating  to,  by 
the  aid  of  the  rules.  Brande. 

SCREEN,  re.  [Low  L.  screona ;  Old  Fr.  escran  ; 
Fr.  ecran.  —  Skinner  thinks  from  Ger  schirmen, 
to  cover,  to  protect.  —  Old  Fr  escran,  from  L. 
excerno,  to  separate.  Britton.  —  Probably  con- 
nected with  the  L.  scrinivm,  a  case  for  keeping 
books,  &c.,  and  the  Ger.  schrein.    P.  Cyc  ] 
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1.  Something  that  affords  shelter  or  conceal- 
ment, or  something  that  excludes  light,  heat,  or 
cold,  as  a  movable  framework. 

There  ia  a  sci-eev  between  the  candle  and  the  eye.    Bacon. 

Some  ambitious  men  serve  aa  screens  to  priuces  in  matters 

of  danger  and  envy.  Bacon. 

2.  A  kind  of  sieve,  for  separating  stones  or 
lumps  from  earth,  for  parting  the  dust  from 
coals,  &c.  Simmonds. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  partition  dividing  off  some  por- 
tion of  an  interior  or  room  from  the  rest  of  its 
plan,  without  similarly  contracting  or  shutting 
up  the  space  overhead,  being  carried  up  only  to 
a  certain  height,  so  as  to  admit  a  view  over  the 
top  of  it :  —  a  colonnade  or  wall  architecturally 
decorated,  enclosing  a  court-yard  in  front  of  a 
building.  P.  Cyc. 

SCREEN,  V.  a.    \i.  screened  ;  pp.  screening, 

SCREENED.] 

1.  To  protect,  as  from  heat,  light,  or  cold  ;  to 
cover  ;  to  shield  ;  to  shelter  ;  to  conceal ;  to  hide. 

Backed  with  a  ridge  of  hills 
That  screened  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  seats  of  men.  Milton. 

2.  To  sift  through  a  screen  ;  to  riddle. 

Mixed  with  one  part  of  very  mellow  soil  screened.  Evelyn. 

SCREW  (ekru),  n.  [Ger.  schrduhe  ;  Dut.  schroef\ 
Dan.  sknie  ;  Sw.  skrufP^ 

1.  A  cylinder  of  wood  or 
of  m.etal  grooved  spirally : 
—  one  of  the  six  mechani- 
cal powers,  consisting  of  a 
spiral  ridge  or  a  groove, 
winding  round  a  cylinder, 
or  round  a  cylindrical  per- 
foration, so  as  to  cut  every  line  on  the  surface 
parallel  to  the  axis  at  the  same  angle  ;  —  used 
where  great  pressure  is  required  to  be  exerted 
within  a  small  space,  as  in  compressing  cotton 
and  other  goods,  for  pressing  books,  extracting 
juices  from  solid  substances,  &c.  Loomis. 

JS!^  Screws  are  of  two  kinds  :  convex,  also  called 
external  or  viale,  and  concave,  also  called  internal  or 
female.  The  first  kind  consists  of  a  solid  cylinder  of 
wood  or  metal,  on  the  surface  of  which  is  a  projecting 
rib,  fillet,  or  thread,  passing  spirally  round  so  as  to 
make  equal  angles  with  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder.  The  second  kind  of  screw  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  perforation  through  a  solid  block,  the  sur- 
face of  the  perforation  being  spirally  grooved  so  as  to 
correspond  to  the  thread  on  the  solid  cylinder,  which 
fits  it,  or  to  which  it  is  adapted.     Tomlinson.. 

2.  A  nail  grooved,  used  by  carpenters  for 
fastening  pieces  of  wood,  or  wood  and  metal,  to- 
ge'ther;  —  called  also  wood-screws^  and  screw- 
naiU,  P-  Cyc. 

3.  A  miser;  an  extortioner.  JlalUwell. 

4.  State  of  being  stretched.  "Strained  to 
the  last  screw  that  he  can  bear."  Cowper. 

5.  A  rigid  examination  of  a  student  by  an  in- 
structor.   [College  cant,  U.  S.]     Yale  Lit.  Mag. 

.Archimedes^  screw.      See  Ar- 
chimedean. —  Endless    screw, 
or  perpetual  screw,  a  screw  used 
to  convey  circular  motion  from 
an  axle  to  a  toothed  wheel  the 
plane  of  which  passes   through         _    „ 
the  central  line  of  the  axle  ;  -        ^""^^"^^  ^<=^«^^- 
sometimes  called  by  mechanics  r  worm.    Bigelow, — 
Micrometer  screw,  a  screw  employed  for  the  measure- 
ment of  very  minute  motions  and  spaces.    Loomis. 

SCREW  (skru),  ».  u.     \i.  screwed  ;  pp.  scee-vv- 

ING,  SCEEWED.] 

1.  To  turn  or  move  by  a  screw ;  to  squeeze. 
"  The  press  by  utmost  vigor  screwed."   Philips. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  screw,  or  as  with  a  screw. 

To  screw  your  lock  on  the  door.  Moxon. 

3.  To  bring  by  effort ;  to  force. 

Screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place.  Skah. 

4.  To  deform  by  contortions  ;  to  distort. 

He  screwed  liia  face  into  a  hardened  smile.         Driidcn. 

5.  To  oppress  by  extortion.  Swift. 

6.  To  examine  rigidly  or  minutely,  as  a  stu- 
dent.    [College  cant,  U.  S.]  Harvardiana. 

To  screw  up,  to  tighten :  —  to  bring  to  a  certain 
state  by  violent  pressure.  Swift.  —  To  screw  out,  to 
unscrew  :  —  to  press  out ;  to  extort. 

SCREW-BOLT  (skrii'-),  n.  A  bolt  secured  by  a 
screw.  Simmonds. 

SCREW'-DRIV-:pR,  n.  An  iron  or  steel  'tool 
shaped  like  a  chisel,  but  terminating  in  a  blunt 
edge ;  —  used  for  turning  screws.         Simmonds. 

SCEEW'^R  (skrii'?r),  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
screws. 


^^ 


Screw-pine. 


SCREW-JACK  (skri'jSlk),  n.  A  por- 
table machine  for  raising  great 
weights  by  the  agency  of  a  screw, 
or  of  a  combination  of  teeth  and 
pinions  ;  a  jack-screw.  P.  Cyc. 
jB®^  In  the  figure  the  rack-work  of 
a  screw-jack  of  tile  second  kind  is 
shown,  the  stock  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed being  removed. 

SCREW'-KEY,  n.  A  part  of  a  lathe  : 
—  a  lever  for  turning  the  screw  of 
a  press.  Simmonds. 

SCREW-PINE  (skrii'-),  n.  (Bot.) 
The  English  name  of  endogenous 
trees  and  bushes  of  the  order 
PandanacefS. 

JdS^  Some  of  the  screw-pines 
send  down  aerial  roots,  others 
are  weak  and  decumbent.  They 
abound  in  the  JMascaren  islands, 
especially  the  Isle  of  France, 
where  they  are  found  covering 
sandy  plains.  There  they  send 
down  strong  aerial  roots  from 
the  stem  towards  the  earth, 
wllich  quickly  bury  themselves 
when  they  reach  the  soil,  thus 
adding  to  the  number  of  mouths 
for  extracting  food  from  the 
earth,  and  acting  as  stays  to  pre- 
vent the  stems  from  being  blown 
about  by  tile  wind.  Screw-pines 
are  common  in  most  tropical 
islands  of  the  Old  World,  but 
rare  in  America.    Lindley. 

SCREW-PRESS  (skrii'prSs),  n.  A  machine  for 
communicating  pressure  by  means  of  a  screw 
or  screws.  P.  Cyc. 

screW-pro-pel'h;r,  n. 

{Naitt.)  An  instrument 
for  the  propulsion  of  ves- 
sels, consisting  of  two  or 
more  twisted  blades,  set 
on  an  axis  running  paral- 
lel with  the  keel,  and  re- 
volving beneath  the  water 
at  the  stern.  Brande.  Screw-propeller. 

SCREW'-SHELL  (skru'sh«l),  n.  {Conch.)  The 
shell  of  an  animal  of  the  genus  Turbo ;  wreath- 
shell.  Hamilton. 

SCREW'-STEAIM-5R,  n.  A  steam-vessel  furnished 
with  a  screw ;  —  a  propeller.  Simmonds. 

SCREW'-TREE  (skru'tre),  n.  {Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  evergreen  shrubby  plants  of  the 
genus  Helicteres,  found  in  warm  countries ;  — 
so  called  from  the  manner  in  which  the  fruit  is 
twisted.  Loudon. 

SCREW'-WREIVCH,  n.  A  wrench  used  for  turn- 
ing screws.  Simmonds. 

t  SCRIB'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  scribo,  to  write.]  That 
may  be  written  upon.  Old  Ballad. 

t  SCKI-BA'TIOys,  a.  Skilful  in,  or  addicted  to, 
writing.  Barrow. 

t  SCRIB'B^T,  n.     A  painter's  pencil.         Evelyn. 

SCRIB'BLE  (skrib'bl),  v.  a.  [L.  scribo,  to  write.  — 
Gael,  sgriobh.  —  See  Soeibe.]     [».  scribbled; 

pp.  SCRIBBLING,  SCRIBBLED.]  To  Write  with- 
out care  or  elegance ;  to  fill  with  artless  or 
worthless  writing;  to  scrawl.  "He  scribbled 
a  pamphlet."  Johnson. 

SCRIB'BLE,  V.  n.  To  write  without  care  or  beau- 
ty ;  to  write  negligently  or  inelegantly. 

My  hasty  hand  forthwith  doth  scribble  on  apace.     Qascoinne. 

SCRIB'BLE,  )t.  "Worthless  or  careless  writing  ;  a 
scrawl.     "  In  a  hasty  scribble.'*  Boyle. 

SOR!b'BLE-MENT,  n.  A  worthless  or  careless 
writing;  scribble,     [e.]  Southey. 

SCRIb'BLIJR,  n.  1.  One  who  scribbles  or  scrawls  ; 
a  petty  author. 

The  BcrHiblei;  pinched  with  hunger,  writes  to  dino. 

And  to  your  genius  must  conform  his  line.  Granville. 

2.  One  who  performs  the  act  of  scribbling  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth.       A.  Smith. 

SCRIB'BLIJVG,  m.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  scrib- 
bles ;  the  act  of  writing  hastily  or  carelessly. 

2.  A  preliminary  process  to   carding  in  the 
woollen  manufacture.  Simmonds. 

SCEIB'BLING-LY,  ad.     In  a  scribbling  manner. 


SCRIBE,  n.  [L.  scriba  ;  scribo,  to  write  ;  It.  scri- 
ba;  Sp.  escriba ;  Fr.  scribe.  —  Ger.  schreiber ; 
Dut.  schrijoer ;  Dan.  skrivcr ;  Sw.  slcribent.'] 

1.  A  public  or  professional  writer ;  a  writer : 
—  a  notary ;  a  clerk  ;  a  secretary. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  some  notable  young  fe- 
male scribe.  Spectator. 

2.  {Jewish  Hist.)  One  of  a  learned  body  of 
men,  also  called  lawyers,  who  were  copyists, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  interpreters,  of  the  Mo- 
saic law.  Kitto. 

Syn.  —  See  Writer. 

SCRIBE,  V.  a.  [i. sceibed  •,pp. scribing,  scribed.] 

1.  To  mark  or  write  upon.  Spenser. 

2.  To  score  with  a  scribing-iron.    Simmonds. 

3.  {Carp.)  To  mark  and  adjust  with  com- 
passes ;  to  fit,  as  one  edge  of  a  board,  or  one 
piece  of  timber  or  wood,  to  another.       Brande. 

SCEIB'ING,  n.  {Carp.)  The  act  of  fitting  the 
edge  of  a  board  to  another  board  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  edge  :  — the  fitting  of  one  piece  of 
wood  to  another  so  that  their  fibres  may  be 
respectively  at  right  angles.  Brande. 

SCRIB'ING— IR-ON,  n.  An  iron-pointed  instru- 
ment for  marking  casks  and  timber.  Simmonds. 

SCRIG'GLE,  v.  n.  To  writhe  ;  to  struggle  or  twist 
about  with  more  or  less  force ;  to  squirm ;  to 
squiggle  ;  to  wriggle.     [Local,  Eng.]         Forby. 

fSCRI'M^R,  n.  [Fr.  cscn'wietir.]  A  gladiator;  a 
fencing-master.  >  Shak. 

SCRIM'MA(?E,  u.  a  skirmish  ;  a  scuffle  ;  a 
brawl;  a  riot.     [Local.]  ■■       Halliwell. 

SCRIMP,  a.  Short;  scanty.  [Local,  Eng.  and 
U.  S.]  Brockett. 

SCRIIMP,  V.  a.  [Ger.  scJirumpfen,  to  shrivel ;  Dut. 
/crimpen ;  Sw.  skr2impna.]  [i.  sceimped  ;  pp. 
scrimping,  scrimped.]  To  spare ;  to  be  nig- 
gardly of;  to  make  scant;  to  pinch.  [Local, 
Eng.  and  V.  S.]  Brockett. 

SCRIMP,  tt.     A  niggard;  a  miser.  Wright. 

SCRIMP'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  scrimping  manner. 

SCRIMP'N^SS,  n.     Scantiness,     [r.]  Bailey. 

SCRIMP'TION,  n.  A  small  portion ;  a  pittance. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Forby. 

f  SCRINE,  n.    [L.  scrinium.']    A  shrine.    Spenser. 

SCRINGE,  V.  n.  [Corruption  of  cringe.']  To 
shrink ;  to  cringe.  [Local,  Eng.  and  U.  S.'jPorby. 

SCRIP,  n.  [Sw.  shrttppa  ;  W".  ysgrepan,  ysgrepyn-J 
A  small  bag  ;  a  satchel. 

Carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes.  I/uke  x.  4. 

SCRIP,  n.  [L.  scriptum,  something  written  ;  scribo, 
scriptus,  to  write  ;  Fr.  scrip.'] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  paper  containing  a  writ- 
ing ;   a  schedule  ;  a  small  Writing.  Locke. 

Call  them  man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip.  Shak. 

2.  A  kind  of  certificate  in  evidence  of  some 
property  or  interest  possessed,  as  in  bank-stock, 
city-stock,  railway-stock,  government-stock,  &c. 

t  SCRiP'PA^E,  n.  That  which  is  contained  in  a 
scrip  or  small  bag.  Shak. 

SCRIPT,  n.  [L.  scriptum,  something  written; 
scribo,  scriptus,  to  write  ;  Old  Fr.  escript.'] 

1.  t  A  small  writing ;  a  scrip.  Chaucer. 

2.  An  imitation  of  writing  or  manuscript  in 
print:  — a  kind  of  printing  type  formed  to  imi- 
tate writing.  P.  Cyc.     Simmonds. 

3.  {Law^  An  original  instrument.     Bouvier. 

SCRtP'TO-RY,  a.  [L.  scriptorius.']  Written ; 
not  orally  delivered.     [R.]  Swift. 

SCR!PT'y-RAL  (skript'yu-rjl),  a.  Relating  to,  or 
in  accordance  with.  Scripture  ;  biblical.  "  'The 
scriptural  use  of  that  word."  Atterbury. 

SCRIPT'U-RAL-I§M,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
scriptural ;  adherence  to  Scripture.  Lyell. 

SCRIpT'U-RAL-IST,  n.     Scripturist.  Smart. 

SCRIPT' y-RAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  scriptural  manner  ; 
according  to  Scriptures.  Allen. 

SCRlPT'n-RAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
scriptural.  Alien. 

SCEIPT'yBE  (skript'yiir),  n.  [L.  scriptura  ;  scribo, 
scriptus,  to  write.] 
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SCUDO 


A  schrode.  —  See  Schrode.  Riley. 


1,  Any  thing  written  ;  a  writing. 

It  is  not  only  remembered  in  many  scriptures,  but  famous 
for  the  death  and  overthrow  of  Craasus.  Raleigh. 

2.  A  terra  applied  distinctively  to  the  writings 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament ;  the  Bible  ; 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

But  the  Scripture  will  give  him  a  clear  precept.  South. 

Scriptures  means  no  more  than  writing;  but  tliis  inspired 
writing  has  been  felt  to  be  so  far  above  all  other  writings,  that 
this  name  it  has  challenged  as  exclusively  its  own.      UVenvh. 

I  have  regularly  and  attentively  read  these  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  am  of  opinion  that  thisvolume,  independent  of  its  divine 
origin,  contains  more  sublimity  and  beauty,  more  pure  mo- 
rality, more  important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  and 
eloquence,  than  can  be  collected  from  all  other  books,  in  what- 
ever age  or  language  they  may  have  been  composed. 

Sir  W.  Jones. 

SCRrPT'URE  (skript'yur),  a.  Relating  to  the  Bible 
or  the  Scriptures  ;  scriptural.  Milton. 

SCRIP-TU'Ri-AN,  n.    Scripturist.  [r.]  Frankli7i. 

SCRIPT'UR-IST,  n.  One  who  adheres  to,  or  is 
versed  in,  the  Scripture.  Abp.  Newcome. 

SCRr-VEL'LO,  n.  A  small  tusk  of  an  elephant, 
weighing  less  than  twenty  pounds.     Simmonds. 

SCRIVE'N^R  (skriv'ner)  [skriv'ner,  S.  W.P.J.E. 
F.  Wr. ;  skriv'in-er,  Ja.  K.  Sni.'\,  n.  [It.  scri- 
vanoy  a  scribe ;  Sp.  escribano ;  Norm,  Fr.  es- 
cryer.~\  " 

1.  Formerly,  one  who  drew  contracts  or  any 
writings,  —  more  recently,  one  whose  business 
it  was  to  place  money  at  interest;  a  kind  of 
money-broker.  Dryden. 

2.  A  writing-master.  Halliwell. 

SCRO-biC'U-LATE,  a.  [L.  scrobiculits,  dim.  of 
scrobisy  a  ditch.]  {Bot.)  Excavated  into  shal- 
low pits  ;  pitted.  Lindley. 

SCROD, 

SCRODE, 

SCROF'U-LA,  11.  [L.  scrofultsi  scrofa,  a  breeding- 
sow,  —  because  swine  were  supposed  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  similar  complaint.  Dunglison.']  {Med.) 
A  disease  characterized  by  indurated  glandular 
tumors,  especially  about  the  neck,  suppurating 
slowly  and  imperfectly,  and  healing  with  diffi- 
culty, —  the  disease  ordinarily  occurring  in  those 
of  a  sanguine  temperament ;  struma  ;  —  vulgar- 
ly called  king^s-evil.  Dunglison. 

SCROF'y-LOtjS,  a.  [Fr.  scrofuleux.']  Relating 
to,  or  suffering  from,  scrofula.  Dunglison. 

SCROF'y-LOtJS-LY",  ad.    In  a  scrofulous  manner. 

SCROF'U-LOUS-NESS,   n.      The    state   of    being 

scrofulous.  Ash. 

SCROG,  n.     A  stunted  shrub  or  bush.      Brockett. 

SCROLL  (skrol),  n.  [Old  Fr.  escroe,  which  Skin- 
ner derives  from  L.  ex,  from,  and  rota,  a  wheel. 
—  Gael,  sgrol.  —  Corrupted  from  roll.  Mtnsheu.'] 

1.  A  paper  or  parchment,  usually  containing 
some  writing,  and  rolled  up  so  as  to  conceal  it. 

Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment  scrolls. 

That  were  all  worm-eaten  and  full  of  canker  holes.    Spenser. 

J3^  The  papers  on  which  jurors'  names  are  written 
and  so  drawn  out  of  the  box,  are  still  sometimes  called 
scrolls.     Bar  rill. 

2.  A  flourish  with  the  pen,  at  the  end  of  a 
signature,  or  a  circle  of  ink,  or  other  mark  with 
a  pen,  representing  a  seal;  —  allowed  in  some 
of  the  United  States  as  a  valid  substitute  for  a 
seal :  —  a  paraph.  Bouvier. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  convolved  or  spiral  ornament, 
applied  to  a  common  arrangement  of  the  tessera 
of  a  Roman  pavement,  and  to  volutes  of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals.  Britton. 

SCROLLED  (skrold),  a.  Enclosed  in  a,  scroll  or 
roll.     "  Scrolled  works."  Pope. 

SCRO'TAL,  a.    Relating  to  the  scrotum.     Mead. 

SCRO'TI-FORM,  a,     {Bot.)  Purse-shaped.  T^r?;(7A^. 

SCROT'0-CELE,  n.  [L.  scrotum,  the  scrotum, 
and  Gr.  K/iXrji  a  tumor  ;  Fr.  scrotoc^le.'\  {Med.) 
Inguinal  hernia,  descending  into  the  scrotum. 

SCRO'TUM,  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The  integuments 
which  cover  the  testes.  Dunglison. 

SCROU^E,  V.  a.  To  crowd :  to  squeeze.  [Local, 
Eng.,  and  colloquial,  U.  S.]  Halliwell.  Bartlett. 

SCROW",  ?(.     1.  t  A  scroll.  Fabyan. 

2.  pi.  Curriers'   cuttings   or   small   clippings 

from  skins  ;  — the  ears  and  other  redundancies 

used  for  making  glue  or  size.  Simmonds. 


t  SCROtLE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  escrouelles,  king's-evil; 
Fr.  ecrouelles.^     A  rascal ;  a  wretcn.  Sha/c. 

SCRUB,  u.  a.  [Ger.  schrubben\  Dut.  schrobben.; 
Dan.  skntbbe;  Sw.  skrubba.  —  Gael,  sgrob.  —  To 
scimb  is  to  scrape  by  the  change  of  the  vowel  a 
into  u.  Richardson.']  [i.  scrubbed  ;pp.  scrub- 
bing, SCRUBBED.]  To  rub  hard  with  some- 
thing coarse  and  rough;  to  scour;  to  cleanse. 

She  Bita  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face.     Dryden. 
Now  Moll  had  whirled  lier  mop  with  dexterous  airs, 
Prepared  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs.  Swift. 

SCRUB,  V.  n.  To  work  hard ;  to  be  industrious 
and  frugal.  Smart. 

SCRUB,  n.  1.  A  mean  fellow;  one  that  works 
hard  and  lives  frugally  or  meanly. 

And  neighboring  jades  resolved  to  tarry. 

Rather  than  with  such  sa-uba  they  'd  marry.  King. 

2.  Any  thing  mean  or  despicable.  Swift. 

3.  A  worn-out  brush  or  broom.      Ainsivorth. 
4l.  Dense  underwood.     [Local.]      Simmonds. 

SCRUD'BpD,  a.  -Mean  ;  vile  ;  worthless  ;  shabby  ; 
scrubby.     "  A  little,  scrubbed  boy."  Shak. 

SCRUB'BY,  ffi.  Mean;  vile;  like  a  scrub;  shab- 
by; stunted;  scrubbed.  " Scrubby Xxees.'^  Swift. 

SCRUB'— RACE,  n,.  A  race  between  mean  or  in- 
ferior animals.  Porter. 

SCRUFF,  n.     L  t  Scurf.  Bailey. 

2.  The  hinder  part  of  the  neck  ;  scuff.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Forby. 

SCRUMP'TIOUS  (skrump'shus),  a.  Nice  ;  particu- 
lar; excellent.  [Local  and  vulgar,  U.  S.]    Judd. 

SCRUNCH,  V.  a.     To  scranch.  Jennings. 

SCRti'PLE  (skrij'pl),  n.  [L.  scrupulus,  a  sharp  or 
pointed  pebble,  a  scruple  ;  scrupus,  a  rough  or 
sharp  stone,  anxiety,  solicitude;  It.  scrupolo -^ 
Sp.  escitipuloso  ;  Fr.  scrupule.] 

1.  Difficulty  of  determination  ;  perplexity, 
generally  about  minute  things;  inquietude  of 
conscience ;  a  kind  of  repugnance  to  do  a  thing ; 
doubt :  —  an  apprehension  ;  a  nicety  ;  a  delicacy. 

The  receiving  of  the  king  without  the  least  scruple,  pause, 
or  question.  Bacon. 

Inordinate  anxiety  and  unnecessary  scruples,  which  only 
entangle  the  soul.  £p.  Taylor. 

2.  A  weight  equal  to  the  third  of  a  dram,  or 
twenty  grains,  used  in  compounding  medicines. 

3.  Proverbially,  any  small  quantity.       Shak. 

SCRt)'PLE,  V.  n.  \i.  scrupled  ;  pp.  scrupling, 
SCRUPLED.]  To  have  a  hesitation  about  doing 
a  thing ;  to  doubt ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  waver ;  to 
fluctuate. 

He  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  judgment.  Milton. 

Syn. —  A  person  scruples  from  a  feeling  of  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  a  thing,  and  hesitates  and  wavers 
from  various  motives,  particularly  such  as  affect  his 
interest.  He  may  scruple  to  say  what  would  give  of- 
fence, hesitate  to  engage  in  an  enterprise,  and  waver 
in  his  resolution.  Conscience  produces  ^crwpZci- ;  fear, 
hesitation;  irresolution,  wavering: 

SCRtr'PLE  (skrii'pl),  v.  a.  To  doubt  or  hesitate 
about;  to  suspect.  "  He  did  not  much  scruple 
the  honesty  of  these  people."     [r.]      Dampier. 

SCRU'PL^R, «.  One  who  has  scruples  ;  a  doubter. 
"  Away  with  those  nice  scruplers."  Graunt. 

tSCRtJ'PU-LIST,  n.  One  who  doubts  or  scruples. 
"  The  sceptics  or  sc?'upulists."  Shaftesbury. 

t  SCRtJ'PU-LIZE,  v:  a.    To  perplex  with  scruples. 

Other  articles  may  be  bo  scrupulized.  Movntagu. 

SCRtr-PU-LOS'l-TY,  n.  [L.  scrupulositas.']  The 
state  of  being  scrupulous  ;  minute  and  nice 
doubtfulness  ;  doubt  ;  —  tenderness  of  con- 
science; over-nicety;  niceness  ;  delicacy. 

This  perplexity  and  scrupulosit]/  ahout  actions.         Sharp. 

But  when  they  have  made  the  breach,  their  scrupulosnty 

soon  retires.  Devcuj  of  I'iety. 

SCRfj'PU-LOUS,  a.  [L.  sci'upulosits  ;  It.  scropo- 
loso;  S'p.  escrvpuloso;  Fr.  scrupuleux.l 

1.  Having  scruples  or  doubts  ;  hard  to  satis- 
fy, or  be  satisfied,  in  determinations  of  con- 
science ;  conscientious;  strict;  punctilious. 

Their  weak  brethren  which  were  scrvpuloim.  Hooker. 

Their  flesh  is  so  like  in  taate,  that  the  scrupulous  are  al- 
lowed them  on  fish-day8.  Locke. 

2.  t  Liable  to  be  doubted  ;  doubtful. 

The  justice  of  that  cause  ought  to  be  evident,  not  obscure, 
not  scrupulous.  Bacon. 

3.  Given  to  raising  objections  ;  captious. 


Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 

Breeds  scrupulous  faction.  Shak. 

4.  Careful ;  vigilant ;  cautious ;  exact. 

I  have  been  the  more  scrupulous  and  wary,  in  regard  the 
inferences  from  these  observations  are  of  importance. 

Woodward. 

Syn.  — See  Conscientious. 

SCRU'PU-LOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  scrupulous  manner ; 
carefully;  nicely;  anxiously.  Addison. 

SCRlJ^'PU-LOyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  scru- 
pulous ;  niceness;    carefulness.  Boyle. 

SCRU'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  scrutor,  to  search  care- 
fully.] That  may  be  scrutinized  or  inquired 
into;  discoverable  by  inquiry,  [it.]  Dec.  of  Piety, 

fSCRU-TA'TION,  7?.  \Ij.  scrutatio.]  Search ;  ex- 
amination ;  inquiry.  Bailey. 

SCRU-TA'TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  scrutinizes ;  an 
inquirer  ;  a  searcher ;  an  examiner.  Hales. 

SCRtr-TI-NEER',  n.  One  who  scrutinizes  or  ex- 
amines ;  a  searcher.  Bailey. 

SCRtJ'Tl-NIZE,  V.  a.  [See  ScRrTiXY.]  \i.  scru- 
tinized ;     pp>.    SCRUTINIZING,    SCRUTINIZED.] 

To  search  or  examine  closely  ;  to  inquire  into  ; 
to  investigate  ;  to  pry  into. 

"Whose  votes  they  were  obliged  to  sci-utinize.  Ayliffe. 

SCRtJ'TJ-NIZ-^R,  n.     One  who  scrutinizes. 

SCRtJ'TI-NIZ-lNG,  p.  u.  Examining  closely,  mi- 
nutely, or  critically. 

SCRtJ'TI-NOUS,  a.  Closely  examining  or  inquir- 
ing ;  cautious,     [r.]  Denham. 

SCRtJ'TI-NOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  scrutinous  manner; 
by  using  scrutiny.  NuttaU. 

SCRtJ'TI-NY,  n.  [L.  scrvtininm  ;  scrutor,  to  search 
carefully  ;  sci'uta  (Gr.  ypirij),  trash,  frippery ; 
It.  scrutinio  ;  Sp.  escrutinio  ;  Fr.  scrutiny  ballot, 
balloting.  —  A.  S.  scrudnian,  to  scrutinize.] 

1.  Careful  inquiry  ;  a  critical  or  close  exami- 
nation or  investigation  ;  close  search. 

I  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view 

And  narrow  scrutiny.  Milton. 

He  should  be  chiefly  conversant  in  such  authors  as  require 

close  attention,  and  wdL  abide  the  test  of  a  rational,  though 

candid,  scrutiny.  Knox. 

2.  In  parliamentary  language,  an  examination 
of  the  votes  given  at  an  election  by  a  committee, 
at  which  the  bad  given  on  both  sides  are  reject- 
ed, and  the  poll  corrected  accordingly.  Brande. 

3.  {Eccl.)  An  examination,  in  the  last  week 
of  Lent,  of  the  catechumens  who  were  to  be 
baptized  on  Easter  day; — used  chiefly  in  the 
ancient  church  of  Rome.  Brande. 

4.  {Canon  Law.)  A  little  paper  billet  on 
which  a  vote  is  written.  Wright. 

Syn.  —  See  Examination. 

fSCRtJ'TI-NY,  V.  a.     To  scrutinize.  Johnson. 

SCRtJ-TOIRE'  {skru-twbr')  [skrii-tor',  S.  W.  P.  J. 
E.  F. ;  skru-twbr',  Ja.  K.  jSm.],  n.  [Fr.  ecritoire ; 
^crirCf  to  write.  —  See  Scribe.]  A  kind  of  cab- 
inet or  desk  with  a  door  or  lid  folding  down- 
wards for  the  purpose  of  writing  on.       W^-ight. 

f  SCrC'^ZE,  v.  a.  To  squeeze ;  to  compress.  Spenser* 

fSCRY,  n.     A  cry.  Berne^^s. 

SCUD,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  sceotan,  to  shoot;  Dut.schieteny 
to  shoot ;  Dan.  skyde  ;  Sw.  skrida,  to  advance, 
to   skud.  —  See   Shoot.]       [i.  scudded;    pp. 

SCUDDING,  SCUDDED.] 

1.  To  flee  ;  to  run  away  with  precipitation. 


Away  the  frighted  spectre  scuds, 
And'leaves  my  lady  in  the  suds. 


Swift. 


2.  {yaitt.)  To  drive  before  a  gale,  with  no  sail, 

or  with  only  enough  to  keep  the  vessel  before 

the  wind.  Dana. 

SCtJD,  V.  a.     To  pass  over  quickly.         Shenstone. 

SCUD,  n.     L  The  act  of  scudding  ;  a  hurrying  or 

running  away  with  precipitation 

2.  A  loose,  vapory  cloud  driven  swiftly  along 
by  the  wind.    "  The  showery  scuds."     Dryden. 

The  blackening  ocean  curls,  tlie  winds  arise, 

And  the  dark  scud  in  swifl  succession  flies.       Falconer. 

SCUD'DING,  n.  {Naiit.)  A  driving  before  a  gale, 
with  no  sail,  or  with  only  sail  enough  to  keep 
the  vessel  before  the  wind.  Falconer. 

SCUD'DLE,  I/. /(.  To  scud  awkwardly,   [r.]  Bailey, 

SCU '  DO,  7i.\  pL  sctr'Di.  [It.,  a  buckler  J  a  scttdo.'] 
An  Italian  gold  coin  worth  about  64s.  lid.  ster- 
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ling  ($'15.70) :  —  also  an  Italian  silver  coin  equal 
to  about  4s.  sterling  (ff{0.97.)  Cyc.  of  Com. 

SCUFE,  n.  The  racket  used  in  striking  the  ball 
at  tennis.     [Scottish.]  Simmonds. 

SCUFF,  91.  The  hindef  part  of  the  neck.  [North 
of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

Rough  scuffs  the  lowest  people  ;  the  rabble.  [Collo- 
quial and  vulgar,  U.  S.] 

SCUF'FLE,  V.  n  [A.  S.  scufan,  to  shove  ;  Sw. 
skuffa,  to  shove.  —  From  shuffle.  —  See  Shuf- 
fle, Shove.]  [i.  scuffled  ;  pp.  scuffling, 
SCUFFLED.]  To  sti-ive  or  struggle  roughly, 
blindly,  or  without  direction  for  the  mastery ; 
to  tight  confusedly  and  tumultuously. 

A  ^llnnt  man  had  rathpr  fight  to  great  disadvantage  in  the 
field,  in  an  orderly  way,  than  ^cujjlii  with  an  undisciplined 
rabble.  King  Charles. 

SCUF'FLE,  n.  1.  A  contest  in  which  the  parties 
struggle  blindly  or  without  direction  for  the 
mastery ;  a  tumultuous  broil  or  fight ;  a  con- 
fused quarrel. 

A  scvffie  ensued,  in  which  Parcea  was  knocked  down  by  a 
violent  blow  on  the  head  by  an  oar.  Cook. 

The  dog  leans  upon  the  serpent,  and  tenra  it  to  pieces;  but, 
in  the  scj^j^e,  the  cradle  happened  to  be  overturned. 

VEslrange. 

2.  A  pinafore.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

3.  A  tool;  a  scuBler.  [Local, Eng.]  Halliwell. 
Syn.  —  See  Quaeeel. 

SCUF'FLPR,  re.     1.  One  who  scuffles. 

2.  An  implement  for  cutting  up  weeds,  and 
stirring  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Farm.  Ency. 

SCUG,  n.  [Dan.  skygge,  a  shade  ;  Sw.  skiigga.] 
A  sheltered  place.  [Local,  Eng.]  Craven  Dialect. 

SCUG,  V.  a.     To  hide.     [Local,  Eng.] 

SCULK,  V.  n.  [See  Skulk.]  To  lurk  in  hiding- 
places  ;  to  skulk.  Swift. 

SCULK'^R,  II.  Alurker.  —  See  Skulker. /o/mson. 

SCULL,  n.  [See  Skull.]  {Anat.)  The  bone  of 
the  head ;  the  brain-pan  ;  the  skull.         Sharp. 

SCULL,  n.  ["  Minsheu  derives  it  from  the  hoUoio- 
ness  of  a  boat,  like  a  shell  or  sUcll;  or  it  may 
be.  Skinner  adds,  from  the  Fr.  escuelle  (eeuelle,  a 
porringer)  (L.  seictula)^  a  little  dish  or  platter, 
—  from  some  resemblance  to  a  charger  or  plat- 
ter." Richardson.'] 

1.  A  small  boat ;  a  cock-boat ;  sculler. 

Sherwood. 

2.  One  who  rows  a  cock-boat  or  sculler  ;  —  an 
oar  so  short  that  one  man  can  work  a  pair,  — 
most  generally  an  oar  placed  over  the  stern  of  a 
boat  and  worked  from  side  to  side,  the  blade, 
which  is  turned  diagonally,  being  always  in  the 
■water.  Brande. 

fSCULL,  n.  [From  A.  S.  sceole,  a  great  com- 
pany, which  is  undoubtedly  from  scylan  (Su. 
Goth,  skilia)^  to  separate.  Jameson.  —  See 
School.]     A  shoal  or  school  of  fish.         Shak. 

SCULL,  V.  a.  To  impel,  as  a  boat,  by  a  single 
oar  over  the  stern.  Jamieson. 

SCULL'CAP,  n.    See  Skullcap. 

SCULL'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  sculls  or  rows  a  boat. 

2.  A  boat  rowed  by  one  man,  with  two  short 

oars  or  sculls.  Dryden. 

SCUL'LER-Y,  n.  [Ger.  schall^  a  shell,  a  cup,  a 
bowl;  Dan.  skaal,  a  bowl,  a  dish;  Sw.  sknl \ 
Icel.  skal,  skaal.  —  Norm.  Fr.  squillerge,  a  scul- 
lery ;  Fr.  icuelle,  a  porringer.  —  Originally  the 
same  as  skull.  Douglas.  —  It  is  highly  probable 
that  a  cup  or  bowl  received  this  name  from  the 
barbarous  custom,  which  prevailed  among  sev- 
eral ancient  nations,  of  drinking  out  of  the 
skulls  of  their  enemies.  Jamieson-I  A  place 
where  culinary  utensils,  as  kettles  or  dishes,  are 
cleansed  and  kept.  Peacham. 

SCt)LL'ION(skul'yun),m.  [Old  Fr.  scwKer.  Roque- 
fort. —  See  Scullery.]  A  low  domestic  ser- 
vant who  cleans  the  kettles  and  the  dishes  in 
the  kitchen ;  a  servant  of  the  scullery.       Shak. 

fSCULL'ION-LY   (skulVvn-l?).    «•      Low;   base; 

worthless;  vile.  Milton. 

+  SCULP,  V.  a.      [Gr.   y;.tc/ia) ;  L.  sculpo,  scalpo.] 

To  carve ;  to  engrave  ;  to  sculpture.  Sandys. 
SCUL'PIN,  n.     [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  L.  scoj-- 

pius  (Gr.  oKopios).]    The  common  name  of  sev- 
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eral  species  of  fishes  having  large  spines  upon 
the  head.  —  See  Dkacukoulus.  Storer. 

f  SCULP'TILE,  u..  [h.  scidptilis.]  Made  or  formed 
by  carving.  Browne. 

SCULP'TOR,  n.  [L.  — See  ScuLP.]  An  artist 
who  carves  or  cuts  with  the  chisel  images  or 
statues  out  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal.     Dryden, 

SCULP'TRpSS,  n.     A  female  sculptor.     Qu.  Rev. 

SCULPT'y-RAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
sculpture.   *  Maunder. 

SCULPT'URE  (skulpt'yi.ir),  »»•  [L.  sculptura  ;  It. 
scultura  ;  Sp.  escultura  ;  Fr.  sculptiire.'] 

1.  The  art  of  carving  or  chiselling  in  wood, 
stone,  or  other  materials,  or  of  forming  images  or 
statues  of  visible  objects  from  solid  substances. 

,8®=  The  term  sculptw^e  has  been  applied  to  carvings 
to  modelling  or  the  plastic  art,  to  casting  in  metal,  and 
to  gem-engraving ;  but  it  is  usually  applied  to  the  art 
of  forming  images  in  stone.     Tomlinson. 

2.  The  work  of  the  sculptor ;  carved  images 
or  statues  ;  carved  work.  Milton. 

There,  too,  in  living  nculptvre  might  be  seen 

The  mad  affection  of  the  Cretan  queen.  Bnjden. 

3.  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper.    Johnson. 
SCULPT'URE  (skulpt'yiir),  V.  a.    [i.  sculptured  ; 

pp.   SCULPTURING,  SCULPTURED.]      To  work   in 

sculpture  ;  to  carve  ;  to  engrave.  Pope. 

SCULPT'URED,  p.  ffi.  Carved  ;  engraved.  "Massy 
sculptured  vase.*'  Pope. 

SCULPT-UR-ESaUE'  (skiilpt-yur-Ssk'),  a.  Relat- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  sculpture,    [r.]     Knight. 

SCUM,  n.  [Ger.  schaum  ;  Dut.  schuim  ;  Dan.  Sj 
Sw.  sku-m ;  Gael.  sgum.  —  It.  shiicma ;  Old  Fr. 
escume  ;  Fr.  ecume.'] 

1.  The  froth  or  refuse  that  rises  on  the  sur- 
face of  heated  liquors  or  melted  metal ;  dross  ; 
recrement.  Simmonds. 

2.  That  part  which  is  worthless  or  of  little 
use. 

The  great  and  innocent  are  insulted  by  the  scum  and  ref- 
use of  the  people.  Addinon, 
Syn.  —  See  Dregs. 

SCUM,  V.  a.  \i.  SCUMMED ;  pp.  scumming, 
SCUMMED.]  To  clear  the  scum  off;  to  take  the 
scum  from  ;  to  skim.  Milton. 

Ainsworth. 


SCUM'BgR,  n.     Excrement ;  dung. 
SCtjM'BfR,  K.  n.     To  dung,     [r.] 


Massinger. 


SCUM'BJIR,  J),  re.  (Oil  Painting.)  To  lightly  rub 
over  with  a  semi-transparent  color.  Clarke. 

SCUM'BLING,  ».  (Oil  Painting.)  A  blending  of 
tints  with  a  neutral  semi-transparent  color,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  glazing  which,  when  lightly  rubbed 
over  that  portion  of  a  picture  which  is  too  bright 
in  color,  or  which  requires  harmonizing,  partial- 
ly covers  the  ground  tint.  Fairholt. 

SCUM'MER,  n.  Dung ;  scumber.  Musarum  Delicim. 


SCUM'MER,  77. 
a  skinrmer. 


One  who,  or  that  which,  scums  ; 
'  Wooded  scumme7-s."  Ray. 


SCUM'MING?,  n.  pi.  The  matter  skimmed  from 
boiling  liquors.  Wnght. 

SCUM' MY,  w.    Covered  with  scum ;  vile.    Sidney. 

SCUP'PPR,  n.  [Ger.  schupfen,  to  leak.  Skinner.] 
(Naut.)  One  of  the  holes  cut  in  the  water-ways 
for  the  water  to  run  from  the  decks.  Dana. 

SCtrP'PBR-HOLE,  n.    A  scupper.  Bailey. 

S0UP'P?R-HOfE,  n.  (Naut.)  A  leather  tube 
nailed  round  the  scuppers  of  the  lower  deck, 
on  the  outside,  to  prevent  the  water  from  enter- 
ing when  the  vessel  inclines.  Mar.  Diet. 

SCtJP'PgR-NAIL,  n.  (Naut.)  A  nail  with  a  broad 
head,  for  fastening  leather  or  canvas  to  the 
scuppers.  Mar.  Diet. 

SCOp'PC.R-PLOG,  n.  (Naut.)  A  plug  used  occa- 
sionally to  stop  a  scupper.  Jamieson. 

t  SCtJR,  V.  n.    To  move  fast ;  to  scour.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

SCURF,  n.  [A.  S.  sceorfa,  scurf;  Dut.  schurft ; 
Ger.  schorf;  Dan.  skurv ;  Sw.  skorf;  Icel.  scur- 
fur  —  Old  L.  scarro,  to  become  rough.  Bos- 
worth.] 

1.  (Med.)  A  kind  of  dry,  miliary  scab  ;  small 
exfoliations  of  the  cuticle.  Dunglison. 

2.  Foul  remains  ;  soil ;  stain. 
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Then  are  they  happy  when,  hy  length  of  time, 

The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  adhering  to  the  surface.     . 

There  stood  a  hill  whoae  griflly  top 

Shone  with  a  glossy  scurj.  Milton. 

SCURF'J-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  scurfy. 

S(;URF'Y,  a.  Having  scurfs,  scabs,  or  scales; 
resembling  scurf;  furfuraceous.  Johnson. 

fSCUR'RfiR,  «.    One  who  scurs.  Bemers. 

SCUR'RILE,  a.  [L.  scurrilts,  from  scurra^  a  buf- 
foon, a  jester  ;  It.  &;  Fr.  scutTile.']  Befitting  a 
buffoon  or  vulgar  jester;  low;  mean;  grossly 
jocose ;  scurrilous.    '*  Scurrile  talk."       Burt07u 

SCUR-RlL'l-TY,  n.  [Ij.  smrrilitas ;  scitrra,  a-huf- 
foon,  a  jester;  It.  scurrilitd.;  Fr.  scurrilite.'] 
The  quality  of  being  scurrilous ;  vulgar  or  abu- 
sive language  ;  vileness  of  speech  ;  grossness  of 
reproach  ;  mean  bufjoonery  ;  scurrilousness. 

Hs.i\'m\\  scurriliti/  awd  profaneneee,  and  restrain  the  licen- 
tious insolence  of  poets.  Dti/den. 

SCUR'RIL-OUS,  a.  Using  or  containing  offensive 
and  vile  language ;  grossly  opprobrious  or  re- 
proachful ;  abusive ;  foul ;  coarse  ;  vile  ;  low. 

The  same  man  called  by  Bale  a  scw^ilous  fool.         Jailer. 
Tickled  with  wit  ncurHlous  or  injurious.         Hc^ington. 

Syn. —  See  Reproachful. 

SCUR'RIL-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  scurrilous  manner; 
with  vile  language  ;  grossly.  Dryden, 

SCUR'RIL-OUS-N£SS,  n.     Scurrility.        Johnson. 

SCUR'RY,  v.  n.      To  move  rapidly,    [e.]    North, 

SCiJR'VI-LY,  ad.  In  a  scurvy  manner ;  vilely; 
basely  ;  coarsely  ;  meanly.  B.  Jonson. 

SCiJR'Vl-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  scurvy.  Sherwood. 

SCUR'VY,  a.     1.  Diseased  with  the  scurvy;  cov- 
ered with  scabs  ;  scabbed.  Lev.  xxi.  20. 
2.  Vile  ;  bad;  sorry;  worthless;  mean;  low; 
contemptible  ;  offensive. 

I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy, 
Not  scurv//,  nor  a  temporary  meddler.  S/iak. 

He  spoke  scurvy  and  provoking  terms.  Shak. 

SUiJR'VY,  n.  [See  Scurf.]  (Med.)  A  disease 
which  occurs  either  at  sea  or  on  land,  charac- 
terized by  livid  spots  on  the  skin  from  ex- 
travasatcd  blood,  by  languor,  loss  of  muscular 
strength,  pain  in  the  limbs,  &c. 

,6^^  In  sea  scurvy^  there  are  spots  of  different  hues 
intermixed  with  tlie  livid,  principally  at  the  roots  of 
the  hair;  the  teeth  are  loose;  the  gums  are  spongy 
and  bleeding;  the  breath  is  fetid,  and  the  debility 
universal  and  extreme.  It  occurs  after  e.xposure  lo  a 
moist,  cold,  foul  atmosphere,  with  long  use  of  one 
kind  of  food  and  of  stagnant  water.     Dnnglisov, 

SCUR'VY-GRAsS,  n.  {Bat.)  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Cochlearia;  spoonwort; 
—  so  called  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing 
scurvy.  Loudon.     Phillips. 

Common  scurvy-g-rass,  Cochlearia  officinalis.  —  Eng- 
lish scurvy-grass,  Cochlearia  Anghica.  Eng.  Cyc. 

'SOUSE,  n.     Contracted  from  excuse.  Shak. 

SCUT,  71.  [Icel.  shott.']  The  tail  of  a  hare  or 
other  short-tailed  animal,  Shak. 

SCU'TA^E,  TO.  [Law  L.  scutagium^  from  L.  scv^ 
tuTUy  a  buckler.]  {Old  E^ig.  Laic.')  A  sum  of 
money  assessed  on  those  tenants  by  knight-ser- 
vice, who  had  not  followed  their  lord  to  the  wars, 
nor  found  a  substitute,  being  a  certain  amount 
for  each  shield  :  —  a  compensation  or  satisfac- 
tion paid  to  tenants  by  knight-service  in  lieu  of 
military  service  ;  eseuage.  Btirj-ill. 

SCU'TATE,  a.  [L.  scutatusy  armed  with  a  buck- 
ler ;  scutum,  a  buckler.] 

1.  (Zo'l.)  Covered  with  scales.  Brande. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  buckler; 
buckler-shaped.  Gray. 

SCUTCH,  V.  a.  [See  Scotch.]  \i.  scutched  ; 
pp.  scutching,  scutched.] 

1.  To  strike  ;  to  whip.  [Local,  Eng.]   Wright, 

2.  To  dress,  or  break  and  separate  the  woody 
part  of,  as  flax.  Loudon. 

SCUTCfl,  n.  A  wooden  implement  for  dressing 
flax  and  hemp.  Simmonds. 

SCtrTCH'EON  (skiich'un),  n.  [L.  scutum.']  An 
escutcheon.  —  See  Escutcheon.  Sidney. 

SCUTE,  TO.       [L.  scutum^  a  buckler.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  if,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   hI:IR,  HER; 
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1.  t  A  small  shield.  Gascoigne. 

2.  A  French  gold  coin  worth  $0.80.     Buri-ill. 

3.  (Zoul.)  The  scale  of  a  reptile.         lirande. 

avu'T^L,  n.     (Rot.)  A  scutellum.  Smart. 

ScCr'T^L-LATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  platter 
or  saucer  ;  scutelliform.  Gray. 

SCU'T^L-LAT-fD,  a.  Divided  into  surfaces  re- 
sembling little  plates.  Woodward. 

SOU-TEL'LJ-FORM,  o.  [L.  scutella,  a  waiter,  and 
forma,  form.]  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  platter  or 
saucer ;  scutellate.  Gray. 

SCU-TEL'LCTM,  n.  [L.  scutdH,  dim.  of  scutra, 
a'  flat  dish,'  a  platter.]  {Bot.)  A  shield  with  an 
elevated  rim  formed  by  the  thallus.         LinMey. 

SCU-T!-BRAN'£H!-AN,  n.  (Zojl.)  One  of  the 
Scutibranchiata.    '  Eng.  Cyc. 

SCU-TI-BRA]<r-eHI-A'T4,  n.  pi.  [L.  scutum,  a 
buckler,  and  branchice,  gills.]  (Zojl.)  An  order 
of  gasteropodous  moUusks  in  which  the  gills  are 
protected  by  a  shield-shaped  shell.         Brands, 

SCU-Tj-BRANjeH'l-ATE,  n.  (Zool.)  An  animal  of 
the  order  Scutibranchiata.  Wright. 

SCU-TlF'gR-OUS,  a.  [L.  scutum,  a  buckler,  and 
firo,  to  bear.]     Bearing  a  buckler.  Blount. 

SCO'TI-PORM,  a.  [L.  scutum,  a  buckler,  and 
forma,  form.]     Shaped  like  a  buckler.  Johnson. 

SCCr'Tj-ppR,  n.  [L.  scutum,  a  buckler,  and  gero, 
to  bear.]  (Zoul.)  One  of  a  genus  of  chilopods 
with  unequal  legs,  frequenting  houses  and  out- 
buildings. Brande. 

SCO'TI-PED,  n.  [L.  scutum,  a  buckler,  and  pes, 
pedis,  a  foot.]  {Ornith.)  A  bird  having  the  an- 
terior part  of  tl>e  leg  covered  with  segments  of 
unequal  horny  rings,  terminating  on  each  side 
in  a  groove.  Brande. 

ScOt'TLE  (skut'tl),  n.  [L.  scutellx,  dim.  of  scu- 
tra, a  flat  dish,  a  platter  :  It.  scodella,  a  porrin- 
ger ;  Sp.  esciulilla  ;  Old  Fr.  esculle ;  Fr.  ecuelle. 
—  A.  S.  scutel,  a  platter;  Dut.  schotel;  Ger. 
sch'Issel;  Celt,  scutell ;  W.  ysgudetl.} 

1.  A  wide,  shallow  basket,  resembling  a  dish 
or  platter  in  form.  Tztsser. 

2.  A  small  vessel  for  holding  coal ;  a  coal- 
hod;  a  coal-scuttle.  Simmonds. 

SCUT'TLE,  n.  [Sp.  escotillon  ;  Fr.  ecoutilU.  — 
Perhaps  from  Dut.  sehuit,  a  boat ;  or  schotel,  a 
porringer.  Skinner.  —  More  probably  from  A.  S. 
sceoian,  sceotian,  to  shoot.  Richardson.]^ 

1.  (Naut.)  A  small  hatchway  or  opening  in  a 
vessel's  deck  or  sides,  or  through  the  coverings 
of  the  hatchways  and  ladder-ways,  and  furnished 
with  a  lid  for  closing  it.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  An  opening  in  a  floor,  a  roof,  &c.,  like 
the  hatchway  of  a  vessel,  and  closing  with  a  lid. 

3.  A  small  grate  or  lid  closing  an  opening,  as 
in  a  wall.  Mortimer. 

SCUT'TLE,  n.  [From  scud,  or  seuddle.]  Act  of 
running  with  atfected  haste  :  a  quick  pace. 

she  went  with  an  easy  scuttle  out  of  the  shop.     Spectator. 

SCUT'TLE,  V.  a.  [j.  scuttled  ;  pp.  scuttling, 
SCUTTLED.]  (Naut.)  To  cut  holes  in,  as  the 
bottom,  sides,  or  decks  of  a  vessel,  for  any  pur- 
pose:—  to  make  holes  in,  as  a  vessel,  in  order 
to  sink  her.  Mar.  Diet.     Dana. 

SCDt'TLE,  v.  n.  To  run  with  affected  precipita- 
tion ;  to  seuddle.  Arbutknot. 

SOUT'TLB-BUTT,  n.  (Naut.)  A  cask,  with  a 
hole  cut  in  its  bilge,  kept  on  deck  to  hold  water 
for  daily  use.  Dana. 

SCUT'TLE-CASK,  ».    A  scuttle-butt.         Clarke. 

SO0T'TLE-FfSH,  n.     A  cuttle-flsh. 

SCir'TUM,  n.     [L.,  a  shield.'] 

1.  (Roman  Ant.)  A  shield  worn  by  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  either  oval  or  of  the  shape  of  a 
door.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  pent-house;  a  lean- 
to  ;  an  awning.  BurtHll. 

3.  (Ent.)  The  second  section  of  the  upper 
surface  of  a  segment.  Westwood. 

SCYTj  'LM-4,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  nudibranchi- 
ate  gasteropods,  having  tree-like  gills  placed  on 
fin-like  processes  on  the  edge  of  the  back.  Baird, 

t  SOYIiB,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  scylan,  to  separate,  to  with- 
draw.]    To  conceal ;  to  veil.  Chaucer. 


Wright. 


Scyphus. 


BOVL-LA'Rj-AN,  n.  (Conch.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
niacrurous  decapods,  distinguished  by  a  singular 
conformation  of  the  external  antenna.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SCYM'!-TAR,  n.  [It.  scimitarra  ;  Sp.  cimitarra  ; 
Fr.  cimeterre.]  A  cutting 
sword  with  a  curved  blade, 
used  chiefly  by  the  Asiat- 
ics ;  —  also  written  cimeter, 
cimitar,  cymetar,  scimetar,  scimitar,  and  sitni- 
iar.  Fairholt. 

SCYPH'U-L  trs,  n.  (Bot.)  The  cup-like  appendage 
from  which  the  seta  of  Hepaticm  arises.  Henslow. 

SCf'PHDS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  cKi^o;.] 

1.  (Ant.)  A  large  drinking-cup  used  by  the 
lower  orders  of  Etrurians  and  Greeks.  Fairholt. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  corona 
or  appendage  of  the  corolla, 
proceeding  from  the  base  of 
the  limb,  and  forming  an 
undivided  cup,  as  in  the 
Narcissus.  Lindley. 

SCYT'jl-LE,  n.  [L.]  A  ge- 
nus of  highly  poisonous 
snakes,  having  a  stout,  cy- 
lindrical body.  Baird. 

SCYTHE,  n.  [A.  S.  sitte ;  Dut. 
Zeis,  zeissen;  Frs.sied;  Icei.  sigd.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  mowing,  consisting  of  a 
long  blade  affixed  commonly  at  an  acute  angle 
to  a  pole  or  handle,  called  sued,  sneath,  or  snath. 

"While  tlie  niillc-maid  singeth  hlithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  Bcytlte.  Milton. 

Time  is  commonly  drawn  ...  an  old  man,  bald,  winged, 

with  a  scijthe  and  an  hour-glass.       -  Peacham. 

J8^  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  This  word  is  variously 

written  by  autliors.    1  have  cliosen  the  ortiiograpliy 

l^sithE]  wiiich  is  at  once  simple  and  most  agreeable  to 

etymology."— •  Several  English  lexicograpliers  who 

preceded  Johnson,  as  Bailey,  Martin,  &c.,  adopted 

the  orthography  scythe  ;  and  this  form,  as  was  stated 

by  Nates  in  1764,  and  by  Smart  in  1841,  still  prevails. 

2.  A  curved  blade  affixed  to  the  end  of  the 
axle  of  ancient  war-chariots.  Davis. 

SCYTHE,  V.  a.  \i.  SCYTHED ;  pp.  scything, 
SCYTHED.]  To  cut  with  a  scythe  ;  to  mow.  Shak. 

SCYTHED  (slthd),  a.  Armed  with  scythes,  as  a 
war-chariot.     "  The  scy^AeJ  car."  Wai-ton. 

SCYTHE'-LIKE,  u..  Having  the  form  of  a  scythe. 

SCYTHE'MAN,  re.  One  who  uses  a  scythe;  a 
mower.     "  The  stooping  scytheman."   Marston. 

SCYTHE'-STONB,  ■;(.  A  whetstone  for  sharpen- 
ing scythes.  Simmonds. 
SCYTH'I-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Scythia.  Murray. 
SCYTH'I-AN,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Scythia.  Ency. 
t  SDAIN  (sdan),  n. 
tSDAIN  ^  ,  ,_  , 
tSDEIGNS  ^"^'"^^' 
SDEATH,  interj.  Noting  terror. 
tSDEIGN'FUL  (sdan'fiil),  a.  Disdainful.  Spenser. 

SEA  (s5),  n.  [A.  S.  S(E,  se,  siew ;  Dut.  zee  ;  Frs. 
se  ;  Ger.  see  ;  Dan.  si),  s">e  ;  Sw.  sjn  ;  Icel.  sjdr.] 

1.  A  large  body  of  salt  water  communicating 
with  an  ocean  ;  as,  "  The  Mediterranean  sea  "  ; 
"  The  sea  of  Azof  " ;  "  The  North  sea." 

2.  A  large  body  of  inland  water  ;  a  lake. 
"Walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee."    Matt.  iv.  18. 

3.  The  ocean  ;  the  water;  — opposed  to  land. 

The  Lord  made  heaven,  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is,  Mxod.  xx.  11. 

The  seal  the  sea\  the  open  sea\ 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  freel  Procter. 

4.  A  wave  ;  a  billow ;  as,  "  To  ship  a  sea." 

5.  The  flowing  or  running  of  waves  of  the  sea 
in  a  particular  direction,  as  under  the  action  of 
a  violent  wind  ;  as,  "  A  head  sea." 

With  the  wind  quartering  and  a  heavy  sea.  Dana. 

6.  A  large  quantity  of  any  thing  liquid. 
"  That  sea  of  blood."  King  Charles. 

7.  Any  thing  rough  and  tempestuous.  "  A 
troubled  sea  of  passion."  Milton. 

At  sea,  in  the  open  sea  ont  of  sight  of  land.  "  When 

two  vessels  speak  at  sea."   Dava Half  seas  over, 

half   drunk.     Spectator The    hi^h    sea-s,    the   open 

ocean. MoUen  sea,  {Bible.)  a  large  brazen  reservoir 

in  the  court  of  Solomon's  temple,  containing  16,000  or 
34,000  gallons.    Kitlo. 

JSf^  Sea  is  much  used  in  composition. 

Syn.  —  See  Ocean. 


Disdain. 
V.  a.     To  disdain. 


Spenser. 

Spenser. 

Congreve. 


SEA'— AD-D(;R,  n.  (Ich.)  An  acanthcpterygious 
fish,  of  an  elongated  and  slender  form,  having 
fifteen  spines  on  the  back,  and  a  very  long  snout ; 
fifteen-spined  stickleback ;  Gasterosteus  spiiict- 
chia  of  Linn^tis.  Yarrell. 

SEA'— AIR,  )s.   The  air  from,  or  near,  the  sea.  Mead. 

SEA-A-NEM'0-Ne,  n.  (ZoJl.)  A  polype  of  the 
genus  Actijtia.  —  See  Actinia.  Brande, 

SEA'— APE,  re.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  shark  ;  Cara- 
charias  vuJpes  of  Cuvier  ;  —  called  also  fox- 
shark,  thresher,  and  seor-fox.  Yarrell, 

SEA'-BAnk,  n.     1.  The  sea-shore.  Shah. 

2.  A  bank  or  mole  to  prevent  encroachment 

of  the  sea.  Todd. 

SEA'-BAB,  re.    The  common  tern.  Yarrell. 

SEA'-BAR-ROW,  re.  The  sea-pincushion.  G.Mag. 

SEA'— BAT, /I.    A  sort  of  flying-fish.        Cotgrave. 

SEA'-BATHED  (sE'bathd),  a.  Bathed  or  dipped 
in  the  sea.     "  Sea-bathed  Hesperus."      Sanely's. 

SEA'-BEACH,  /(.  The  shore  of  the  sea.  Maunder. 

SEA'-BeAr,  re.  (Zoul.)  1.  The  polar  or  white 
bear  ;  Ursus  maritimus  of  Linneeus,  or  Tha- 
larctos  maritimus  of  Gray.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  A  name  given  to  several  species  of  seals  of 
the  genus  Arctocephalus,  especially  to  Arcto- 
cephalus  ursinus  ;  ursine  seal.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'BEARD,  re.  (Bot.)  A  marine  plant  growing 
in  dense  tufts  ;  rock-conferva ;  Conferva  rupes- 
trisl.  Clarke. 

SEA'— BEAST,  re.  An  animal  or  monster  of  the 
sea.     '*  That  sea-beast.  Leviathan."  Milton, 

SEA'-BEAT  (se'bet),  }  „.  Beaten  or  dashed 

SEA'-B  RAT-EN  (se'bet-tn),  )  by  the  waves  of  the 

sea.    "  Ships  .  .  .  extremely  sea-beaten."     Hall. 

SEA'— BIRD,  re.    A  bird  that  frequents  the  sea. 

SEA'— BLUB-B^R,  n.    A  marine  insect.    Pennant. 

SEA'BOARD,  ad.    Towards  the  sea.  Todd. 

SEA'BOARD,  n.  The  sea-coast;  the  country  bor- 
dering on  the  sea.  Qu.  Rev. 

SEA'BOARD,  w.    Bordering  on  the  sea.      Mason. 

SEA '-BOAT,  M.  (Naut.)  A  term  applied  to  a  ves- 
sel as  respects  her  qualities  in  bad  weather. 
"Their  ships  being  bad  sea-boats."  Brande. 

SEA'BOR'D,  u.    Seaboard.  Spenser, 

SBA'-BOR-DpR-iNO,  a.  Bordering  on  the  sea; 
sea-board.     "  Sea-bordering  shores."   Drayton. 

SEA'— BORN,  a.     1.  Born  of,  or  produced  by,  the 
sea.  "Neptune  and  his  seo-fitwre  niece."  Waller. 
2.  Bom  at  sea.  Clarke.  ■ 

SEA'— BORNE,  a.  "Wafted  or  borne  upon,  or  from, 
the  sea.     "  Sea-borne  breezes."  Goldsmith. 

SEA'BOUND,  a.    Bounded  by  the  sea.       Sandys. 

SEA'-B0UND-5D,  a.    Bounded  by  the  sea. 

SEA'— B0"Y,  re.  A  boy  employed  on  shipboard.  Shak, 

SEA'— BREACH,  re.  An  irruption  of  the  sea  by 
breaking  the  banks.  L'Estrange. 

SEA'— BREAM,  re.  (Ich.)  An  acanthopterygious, 
marine  fish,  having  a  dark  patch  on  each  side  of 
the  body  near  the  head  ;  Pagellits  centrodontus 
of  Cuvier  ;  —  also  called  gilt-head,  and  red  gilt- 
head.  YarreU, 

SEA'— BRED,  a.  Bred  or  trained  upon,  or  for,  the 
sea.  Congreve. 

SEA'-BEEEZE  (se'brez),  re.  A  breeze  or  wind 
blowing  from  the  sea.  Mortimer. 

SEA '-BUILT  (se'bllt),  a.     1.  Built  for  the  sea. 

The  sea-built  forts  in  dreadful  order  move.  Dryden. 

2.  Built  on  the  sea.  Clarke, 

SEA'-CAB-BApE,  re.  (Bot.)  Sea-kale;  Crambe 
maritima.  —  See  Sea-kale.  Miller. 

SEA'-CALP  (se'kaf),  re.  (Zoiil.)  The  common  seal ; 
Calocephalus  vitulinus  of  Cu"vier.         Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'— cAP,  m.    A  cap  worn  on  shipboard.    Shak. 

SEA'-oAP-TAlN,  u.    A  master  of  a  sea-vessel. 

SEA'— CARD,  re.  The  card  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass.—  See  Card.  Bp.  Morton. 
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SEA'-CARP,  n.     (Jch.')  A  spotted  fish  that  lives 
among  rocks,  Johnson. 

SEA '-CHANGE,  n.     Change  effected  by  the  sea. 
Wothinp  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change,  Shal^, 

SEA'— CHART,   n.     A  map  of  the  sea,  its  coasts, 
islands,  &c.  Watts. 


{Bot.)    Sea-sandwort; 
Gray. 

Blackmore. 


SEA'-C  HICK-WEED,    n. 
Honkenya  peploides. 

SEA'-CHIEF,  n.    A  sea-captain. 

SEA'— CIR-CLED  (se'sir-ldd),  a.  Surrounded  by 
the  sea  ;  sea-girt.  Sandys. 

SEA'-CLlFF,  n.  A  cliff  bordering  on  the  sea; 
—  particularly  an  inland  clitf,  from  which  the 
waters  have  retreated  in  consequence  of  the 
elevation  of  the  intervening  land.  Lyell. 

SEA'-COAL,  n.  Mineral  coal;  pit-coal;  —  so 
called  because  carried  to  London  by  sea.    Shak. 

SEA'-COAST  (se'kost),  n.  The  coast  or  shore  of 
the  sea.     "The  southern  sea-coast."       Bryant. 

SEA'— COB,  n.     {Ornith.')  A  sea-gull.       Johnson. 

SEA'-COLE-WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  Sea-cab- 
bage ;  sea-kale  ;  Crambe  niaritima.       Johnson. 

SEA'-COM-PASS  (se'kutn-pas),  n.  The  mariner's 
compass.  Camden. 

SEA'-COOT,  n.     {Ornith.)  The  coot.       Johnson. 

SEA'-COR'MO-RANT,  n.     {Ornith.)  A  sea-crow. 

Johnson. 

SEA'-COW,  n.     {ZoSl.)  1.  The  walrus,  or  morse  ; 

Trichechus  Rosmarus  ;  —  also  called  sea-horse. 
2.  A  name  applied  to  the  cetaceous  animals 

of  the  genus  Manatus ;  the  manatee.    Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-CRAB,  n.  A  maritime  shell-fish.  Goldsmith. 

SEA'-CRAW-FISH,  n.  {Zo- 
ol.)      A     crustacean     of 

the  genus  Palinurus,  re-  Jf'  f^^J/^^^^f 

markable    for    the   hard-  \]^j,,,gjs^^^^^J 
ness  of  its  crust.      The    A^^w^fcj^^&S 
common  sea-crawfish,  or    |  ^     <j^^2^^^^\ 
spiny  lobster  {Palinurus   i  ^*=*9"^'"^3f*^V 

vulgaris),  is  in  common 
use  as  a  wholesome  arti- 

pIp  nf  fnnH  T^nn   O^iin  Common  sea-crawfish 

Cie  OI   lOOQ.  L,ng.  l^ye.  (Palimrm  vulgaris). 

SEA'-CROW  (se'kro),  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of 
gull;  laughing  gull;  mire-crow;  Xema  ridi- 
bundus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-CCtR-R^NT,  7t.     A  current  in  the  sea. 

{Bot.)   A  hardy,  bulbous 


SEA'- 


-DAF'FO-DlL,  n.     ,         , 
plant ;  Pancratium  maritimtwi.  Crahb 

SEA'-DE'I-TY,  n.    A  god  of  the  sea.    Warbwi07i. 

SEA'-DEV-IL,  It.  {Ich.)  1.  A  large,  cartilaginous, 
marine  fish  of  the  family  Raiidee,  or  rays,  and 
genus  Cephaloptera ;  horned  ray.  Brande. 

2.  An  acanthopterygious  fish  without  scales  ; 
Lophitis  piscatorius  ;  —  also  called  angler,  and 
fishing-frog.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'— DOG,  n.     1.    A  marine  animal, — perhaps 

the  shark.     "Fierce  sea-dogs."        Roscommon. 

2.  The  common  seal;  sea-calf.    R.  Hamilton. 

SEA'-DdT-T5R-5L,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
family  Charadriada,  or  plovers ;  tumstone  ; 
Strepsilus  interpres  of  lUiger,  or  Tringa  inter- 
pres  of  Gmelin.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-DRAG-Q-V,  «.     [A.  S.  s<e-draca.] 

1.  A  marine  fish  ;  a  species  of  Cottus.     Hill. 

2.  A  marine  monster,  somewhat  resembling 
an  alligator,  and  having  two  legs  terminating  in 
hoofs,  said  to  have  been  caught  on  the  coast  of 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Gent.  Mag. 

SEA'-DRAKE,  n.     The  sea-cormorant.    Johnson. 

SEA'-DUCK,  m.  {Ornith.)  A  duck  which  feeds 
for  the  most  part  in  salt  water,  as  distinguished 
from  a.  pond-duck.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-EA-GLE,  n.     1.  {Ornith.)  A  large  species 

of  eagle  ;  the  bald  or  white-headed  eagle  ;  Hali- 

mtus  leucocephalus.  Eng.  Cyc.     Wilson. 

2.  (Ich.)   A  species  of  ray ;   the  eagle  ray ; 

Myliobatis  aquila.  Hill. 

SEA'-EAR,  n.  (Zo/il)  A  gasteropodous  mollusk 
of  the  family  Haliotida,  so  named  in  allusion  to 


The  depth  of  water  that  a  vessel 
Smart. 
Todd. 


its  shell,  which  resembles  an  ear  in  form ;  — 
also  called  ear-shell.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'— EEL,  II.     The  coi;ger-eel.  .Johnson. 

SEA'— iSGG,  n.  {Zoul.)  A  marine  radiated  animal ; 
the  sea-urchin.  —  See  Sea-ukchix.    Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA-EL'jp-PHANT,      n. 

{Zoul.)    A  very   large 

species    of    seal,    the 

male  of  which  has  a 

proboscis ;    Macrorhi- 

nus    proboscideus  ;  — 

also    called    elephant- 
seal,  and  bottle-nose. 

Eng.  Cyc.     ^"    &ca-ek-i)iiaiiu 
SEA'-¥N-CiR'CLED  (-kid),  a.  Surrounded  by  the 

sea  ;  sea-girt.  Thomson. 

SEA'-¥N-GA(?E'MpNT,  n.     A  naval  battle. 
SEA'fAr-^R,  n.    A  mariner ;  a  seaman ;  a  sailor. 

Some  mean  seafarer  in  pursuit  of  gain.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Sailor. 
SEA'fAr-ING,  a.  Following,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
occupation  of  a  seaman.  Arhuthnot. 

SEA'-FEN-NEL,  n.     {Bot.)  Samphire.     Johnson. 

SEA'-FIGHT  (se'flt),  n.  A  battle  on  the  sea  or 
between  vessels  ;  a  naval  battle.  Bacon. 

SEA'— FISH,  n.     A  fish  living  in  the  sea  or  in  salt 

water ;  a  marine  fish.  Swift. 

SEA'— FOAM,  «.     {Min.)  Sea-froth.      Simmonds. 

SEA'— FoWL,  n.  A  bird  that  lives  on  sea-coasts 
and  procures  its  food  from  the  sea ;  a  marine 
bird.  Derham. 

SEA'-FOX,  ■«.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  shark ;  the 
sea-ape  ;  —  so  called  from  the  extraordinary 
length  of  its  tail.  HiU.     Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-FROTH,  n.  {Min.)  A  dull-white,  opaque, 
hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  of  which  bowls  of 
tobacco-pipes  are  made  ;  meerschaum.  £?i^.  Cyc. 

SEA'-GAgE,  n. 

draws. 
SEA'-GAR-LAND,  n.     An  herb, 

SEA'— gTR-DLE  (se'|lr-dl),  n.  A  kind  of  marine 
plant.  Johnson. 

SEA'— GIRT,  a.  Girded  or  encircled  by  the  sea. 
"  Sea-girt  Ithaca."  Milton. 

SEA'-GOD,  n.  A  fabulous  deity  of  the  sea,  as 
Neptune  ;  a  marine  deity.  Drayton. 

SEA'— GOD-D^SS,  n.  A  fabulous  female  deity  of 
the  sea  ;  a  marine  goddess.  Pope. 

SEA'— GoWn,  n.  A  short-sleeved  goivn  or  gar- 
ment worn  by  mariners.  Shak. 

SEA'-GrAsS,  )i.  {Bot.)  A  plant  growing  on  the 
sea-shore.  Johnson. 

SEA'-GREEN,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  water  of  the 
sea ;  of  a  faint  bluish  green.  Pope. 

SEA'-GREEN,  n.     1.  The  color  of  the  sea  ;  faint 

bluish-green.  Simmonds. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant ;  saxifrage.  Johnson. 

SEA'— GULL,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  marine  bird  of  the 
family  Laridm ;  a  gull ;  a  sea-mew.    Eng.  Cyc, 

SE ' 4H,  n.  {Ant.)  A  Hebrew  measure  containing 
661.92  Parisian  cubic  inches.  Kitto. 

SEA'-hAre,».  {Zonl.)  A  marine,  tectibranchi- 
ate  gasteropod  of  the  genus  Aplysia ;  —  so 
called  from  its  long  tentacles,  which  cause  its 
head  to  resemble  that  of  a  hare.  Brande.  Crabb. 

SEA'-HEATH,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  evergreen, 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Frankenia, 
growing  on  salt-marshes  and  sea-coasts.  Loudon. 

SBA'-HED(?E-H6g,  n.  The  sea-urchin,  or  sea- 
egg.  —  See  Sba-uechin.  Carew. 

SEA'— HEN,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  sea-bird;  the  com- 
mon guillemot ;   Uria  troile.  Wright. 

SEA'— HOG,  n.    {Zoul.)  The  porpoise.      Johnson. 

SEA'-H6L-LY,  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen,  herba- 
ceous, umbelliferous  plant,  with  a  branched  and 
leafy  stem,  growing  on  the  sea-shore  ;  Eryn- 
gium  maritimum.  Loudon. 

SEA'— HOLM,  n.     1.  A  small,  uninhabited  island 

in  the  sea.  Johnson. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  sea-hol\y.  Carew. 


SEA'-HORSE,  n.  1.  {Zoul.)  The  walrus  or  morse; 
sea-cow;  Trichechus  Rosmarus.  Eng,  Cyc. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  fish,  allied  to  the  pipe-fish,  having 
a  prehensile  tail,  and  swimming  in  a  vertical 
position  ;  Hippocampus  brevirostris.       Yarrell. 

ij£^  By  sea-horse  Dryden  means  probably  the  hip- 
popotamus.    Johnson. 

SeOrhorses  floundering  in  the  slimy  mud.  Drj/den. 

SEA'-I-DOL,  n.  An  idol  representing  u  god  of 
the  sea.  Milton. 


SEA'-"IN-SECT,  n.    A  marine  insect. 


Cook. 


SEA'— KALE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  cruciferous,  tuberous- 
rooted  plant,  growing  on  sandy  shores,  the 
shoots  and  leaf-stalks  of  which  are  eaten  as 
greens ;  sea-colewort  ;  sea-cabbage ;  Crambe 
maritima.  Loudon. 

SEA'— KING,  n.  An  ancient  Danish  or  Norwegian 
pirate. —  See  Viking.  Laing. 

SEAL  (sel),  n.  [L.  sigillum,  a  little  image  or 
figure,  a  seal,  dim.  of  signum,  a  sign,  a  figure  or 
image  ;  It.  sigillo,  a  seal ;  Sp.  sigilo,  sello  ;  Fr. 
sceau.  —  A.  S.  sigel,  sigl,  a  neck-ornament,  a 
brooch  or  jewel ;  Dut.  zegel,  a  seal ;  Ger.  siegel; 
Dan.  segl,  seigl;  Sw.  sigill.'] 

1.  A  piece  of  precious  stone,  metal,  or  other 
hard  substance,  with  an  inscription  engraved  on 
it,  used  for  making  an  impression  nn  some  soft 
substance,  as  on  wax  that  closes  letters  or  is 
affixed  to  legal  instruments  in  token  of  perform- 
ance or  of  authenticity.  Locke.     Burrill. 

2.  Wax  affixed  to  a  letter  or  instrument,  and 
impressed  with  a  seal. 

Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond.      ■  Shak. 

Solyman  showed  him  his  own  letters,  asking  him  . .  .  if  he 

knew  not  that  seal.  Kjiolles. 

3.  The  wax,  wafer,  or  other  adhesive  sub- 
stance which  closes  a  letter  or  other  paper. 

4.  That  which  confirms  or  secures ;  confir- 
mation ;  authentication  ;  attestation. 

The-  prize  is  no  otherwise  valued  than  as  the  mark  and 
sea?  of  victory.  Bp.  Ho7'sley. 

The  sea?  of  mine  apostleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord.  ICor.  ix.  2. 

Great  seal.    See  Great-seal PHoy  seal.    See 

Privy. 

SEAL,  «.  [A.  S.  seal ; 
Dan.  scbI  ;  Sw.  sjdl; 
Icel.  selr.l  {Zoul.)  A 
marine,  carnivorous, 
mammiferous  quad- 
ruped of  the  family 
Phocidee,  found  chief- 
ly in  high  latitudes. 
Eng.  Cyc. 

;e@==  Seals  are  characterized  by  their  limbs  being 
short,  and  so  enveloped  in  skin  as  to  be  more  like  fins 
than  legs.  Their  neck  is  very  short,  and  their  head 
resembles  that  of  a  dog.  They  have  the  power  of 
opening  and  closing  the  nostrils  at  pleasure.  Their 
body  is  elongated  and  fusiform,  and  the  tail  very 
short.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  haiiy,  and  they  have 
simple  toes  armed  with  sharp  claws.    Baird. 

SEAL  (sel),  V.  u,.  [i.  SEALED  ;  prp.  SEALING, 
SEALED.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  close  with  a  seal. 

I  have  seen  her  .  .  .  take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upon  't, 

and  afterwards  seal  it.  Shak. 

A  book  .  .  ,  sealed  with  seven  seals.  Rev.  v.  1. 

2.  To  affix  a  seal  to,  as  a  mark  of  authentici- 
ty.    "  To  seal  such  writs."  Bouvicr. 

3.  To  confirm  ;  to  ratify.  Rom.  xv.  28. 
With  my  hand  I  seal  our  true  hearts'  love.  Shak. 

4.  To  make  fast ;  to  fasten ;  to  secure. 

Thev  went  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone 
and  setting  a  watch.  Matt,  xxvii.  Ii6. 

5.  To  close ;  to  shut ;  —  often  followed  by  up. 

Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words.  Shak. 

Now  pleasing  sleep  hath  sealed  each  mortal  eye.      7^o^e. 

6.  To  mark  with  a  stamp,  as  proof  of  legal 
size,  weight,  or  quality ;  as,  "  To  seal  measures." 

7.  {Carp.)  To  fasten  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron 
to,  as  to  a  wall,  for  staples,  hinges,  &c.  Wright. 

SEAL  (sel),  V.  n.    To  fix  a  seal.  Shak. 

SEA'-LAN-GUA^E,  n.  The  language  of  seamen  ; 
nautical  phraseology.  Chambers. 

SEA'-LARK,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
CharadriadcB,  or  plovers,  allied  to  the  dotterel 
and  the  sand-piper.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-LEECH, 
sea. 


Seal. 


{ZoDl.)  A  leech  inhabiting  the 
Pennant. 


A    E    I    O    U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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SEA'-LEG§,  n.pl  Ability  to  walk  on  the  deck  of 
a  vessel  when  pitching  or  rolling.  Wright. 

SEA'-LEM-pN,  n.  {ZoOl.)  A  marine,  gasteropo- 
dous  mollusk  of  the  genus  Doris,  having  a  skin 
resembling  the  rind  of  a  lemon.  Baird. 

SEA'-LEOP-ARD,  n.    (Zool.)  A  spotted  seal  found 
in  the    South   Shet- 
land Islands ;  Steno- 
rhynchus     leopardi 
nus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEAL'5R,n.0ne' 
who  seals. 

Huloet.    ^^  Sca-koijurd. 

SEA'-LBT-T^in,  n.  A  document  which  neutral 
vessels  are  bound  to  carry  in  time  of  war,  as  an 
evidence  of  nationality,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  against  belligerent  powers.     Burrill. 

SEA'— LiFE,  ■!(,.     The  life  of  seamen.         Johnson. 

SEA'-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  the  sea.      Thomson. 

SEAL'rNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  seals. 

2.  The  act  or  the  business  of  hunting  and 
catching  seals,  and  curing  their  sluns. Simmonds. 

3.  (Arch.)  Act  of  fixing  a  piece  of  wood  or 
iron  to  a  wall  for  staples,  hinges,  &c.     Wright. 

SEAL'!NG-VO'?'A(?E,  •;(.  A  voyage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  seals.  Wright. 

SEAL'ING-WAX,  n.  "Wax  for  sealing  letters,  le- 
gal instruments,  i&c.  Boyle. 

The  best  red  sealing-wnx  is  made  by  melting  four  pounds 
of  liglit-colored  or  bleaclied  shcll-Iac  witli  one  pound  of  Ven- 
ice turpentine  and  three  pounds  of  Chinese  vermiUon. 

TomUnson. 
SEA'-LI-ON,  n.  {ZoBl.')  A 
name  given  to  several 
large  species  of  seals, 
but  particularly  to  those 
having  a  mane  on  the 
neck  of  the  male,  as  the 
Platyrhyvchtis  Leoninus. 
Roht.  Hamilton. 


SEA'-LOUSE, 


(ZoBl.) 


Sea-lion. 


The  Molucca  crab ;  Pediculicsmarinus. Hamilton. 
SEAL '—SKIN,  n.     The  skin  of  a  seal.       Johnson. 

SEAM  (sem),  7i.     [A.  S.  seam  ;   Dut.  zoom  \   Ger. 
sauTTi ;  Dan.  som  ;  Sw.  sum  ;  Icel.  saumr.l 

1.  The  line  or  suture  formed  by  sewing  to- 
gether two  edges  of  cloth  or  other  material. 

The  coat  was  without  seam^  woven  from  the  top  through- 
out. John  xix.  23. 

2.  A  line  of  juncture  ;  a  suture.  Smart. 

3.  A  long  crevice  or  fissure.  Clarke. 

4.  A  scar ;  a  cicatrix.  Johnson. 

5.  The  space  between  the  edges'  of  planks  in 
a  vessel's  deck  or  sides.  Dryden. 

6.  (Geol.  &  Mining.)  A  term  applied  to  any 
thin  layer  or  bed,  especially  to  a  thin  layer  or 
stratum  separating  thicker  strata.  Ansted. 

SEAM,  n.     [A.  S.  seam  a  horse-load;,  a  load.] 

1.  A  measure  of  grain  containing  eight  bush- 
els ;  a  quarter.  Piers  Plouhman. 

Jft^  Still  used  in  some  paits  of  England.    Ray. 

2.  A  horse-load  of  timber,  being  about  three 
hundred  weight.     [England.]  Simmojids. 

Seam  of  glass,  in  England,  J20  lbs.,  or  24  stone  of 
five  lbs.  Simmonds. 

SEAM   (sem),  v.  a, 

SEAMED.] 

1.  To  join  together  by  a  seam. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  cicatrix  ;  to  scar 
o'er  with  wounds." 

,  seim  ;   Frs.  siama  \ 


SEAM 


\i.    SEAMED  ;    pp.    SEAMING, 

Johnson. 

"  Seamed 

Pope. 

n.     [A.  S.  seim  ;   Frs.  siama  \  Dut.  zeem  ; 
W.  saim.']    Hog's  lard  ;  fat ;  grease.         Shak. 
^^  StiU  used  in  some  parts  of  England.     Orose. 

SEA'MAID,  n.     1.  A  mermaid.  Shak. 

2.  A  water-nymph.  P.  Fletcher. 

SEA'— MALL,  71,    A  gull ;  a  sea-mew.  May. 

SEA'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  seamen.    1.  One  who  practises 

navigation  at  sea;  a  mariner;  a  sailor.  Dryden. 

2.    A  merman;    the  male  of  the  mermaid. 

"  Mermaids  or  seawiCTZ."     [u.]  Locke. 

SEA'MAN— LIKE,  w.  Like  a  skilful  sea.Taa.-n. Clarke. 

SEA'MAN-SHtP,  «.    The  skill  of  a  good  seaman  ; 
skill  in  navigation.  Burke. 

l-SEA'-MAR^E,  rt.    The  shore  of  the  sea.     Shak.l 


Sea-mouse. 


SEA'— MARK,  n.  A  point  of  land,  or  an  object  on 
land,  as  a  light-house,  to  assist  mariners  in  di- 
recting their  course.  Bacon. 

SEAM'-BLAst,  n.  A  blast  made  by  filling  with 
powder  the  seams  or  crevices  made  by  a  previ- 
ous drill-blast.  Hale. 

SEA'— MELL,  It.     A  sea-mew;  a  gull.  Shak. 

SEA'MEW  (se'mQ),  n.  {Ornith.)  A  marine  bird 
of  the  family  Larid<s;  a  gull.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'— MILE,  n.  The  marine  geographical  mile, 
being  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of  latitude  or 
of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere.  Hutton. 

SEA'-MILK-WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  low, 
leafy,  fleshy  perennial  growing  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  Glaux  'inaritima.  Gray. 

SEAM'ING— LACE,  n.  Lace  used  by  coach-trim- 
mers to  cover  seams  and  edges.  Simmonds. 

SEAM'L^SS  (sem'Ies),  a.  Having  no  seam.    Hall. 

SEA'-M6N-STJg;R,  n.  A  marine  monster. 

SEA'-MOSS,  n.    Coral.      Drayton. 

SEA'-MOUSE,  n.  (Zoul.)  A  su- 
perbly colored,  oval,  dorsibranchi- 
ate,  marine  anellidan ;  Halithea 
aculeata  of  Savigny,  or  Aphrodita 
aculeata  of  Linnaeus.      B-ny.  Cyc. 

SEAM'-PRESS-^R,  7i.  {Agric.)  An 
implement,  consisting  of  two  cyl- 
inders, for  pressing  earth  newly 
turned  up  by  the  plough. 

Siinmonds. 

SEAM'-RENT,  n.  The  separation  or  breaking  of 
a  seam  ;  a  breach  of  stitches.  Johnson. 

SEAM'— RENT,  a.  Having  ripped  clothes;  ragged. 
"  Poor,  seam-rent  fellows."  B.  Jonson. 

lISEAM'STJJR,  n.     A  seamstress.  Gauden. 

II  SEAM'STRESS  (sem'stres)  [sem'stres,  S.  W.  J. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.\  sem'stres,  P.  E.  Wr.  iVb.'],  n.  A 
woman  whose  occupation  it  is  to  sew ;  —  written 
also  sempstress,  and  se^nstress.  Cleaveland. 

SEA'— MUD,  n.  A  rich  saline  deposit  from  salt 
marshes  and  sea-shores.  Farm.  Ency. 

SEA'— MULE,  n.     A  sea-mell ;  a  sea-mew.  Smart. 

SEAM'Y,  a.     Having  or  showing  a  seam,      Shak. 

SEAN  (sen),  7t.     A  net ;  a  seine.  Sandys. 

SEA'— NA-VEL,  n.  A  small  shell-fish  resembling 
a  navel.  Scott. 

SEA'-NA-VEL-WORT  (-na-vl-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
Syrian  herb  of  the  genus  AndrosacCj  by  which 
great  cures  are  said  to  be  performed,     Johnson. 

SE'ANCE,  n,  [Fr.,  from  L.  sessio  ;  sedeo,  to  sit.] 
A  session  ;  a  sitting,  R.  Owen. 

SEA'-NEE-DLE,  n.  A  marine  fish  allied  to  the 
pike ;  sea-pike  ;  gar-fish  ;  Esox  belone  of  Lin- 
neeus,  or  Belone  vulgaris  of  Cuvier.     Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-NET-TLE,  n.  {Zool.)  A  marine,  inverte- 
brate, radiate  animal  of  the  class  Acaleph<B, 
some  species,  at  least,  of  which  possess  the  pow- 
er of  stinging.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEAN'NA-jCHY,  n.    See  Sennaciiy. 

SEA '-NURSED  (se'nurst),  «.  Nursed  or  trained 
at  sea  or  by  the  sea.  Smart. 

SEA'— N'Y'MPH,  n.  A  nymph  or  goddess  of  the 
sea  ;  a  marine  nymph.  Broome. 

SBA'-ON-ION  (se'un-yun),  n.  {Bot.)  A  bulbous 
plant  growing  on  certain  sea-coasts  ;  a  species 
of  squill ;  Scilla  7naritima.  Ainsworth. 

SEA'— OOZE  (se'Bz),  n.  The  soft  mud  found  on 
or  near  the  sea-shore.  Mortimer. 

SEA'— ORB,  n.  (Ick.)  A  marine  fish  almost  round, 
with  a  mouth  like  that  of  a  frog.         Goldsmith. 

SEA'-0T-T5:R,  n.  {Zoul.) 
A  species  of  otter  found 
in  the  Northern  Pacific, 
having  a  short  tail,  and 
valued  for  its  fur ;  Enhy- 
dra  marina ;  —  called  also 
sea-heaver.        Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-oWL,  n.  {Ich.)  The  lump-fish  or  lump- 
sucker  ;  Cyclopterus  lumpus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-PAD,  n.    The  star-fish.  Johnson. 

SEA'-PAn-TH?R,  ,v.    a  fish  like  a  lamprey,  ' 

Johnson. 


SEA'-PAss,  n.  A  passport  carried  by  a  merchant- 
vessel  in  time  of  war.  —  See  Passport. 

SEA '-PEN,  n.  A  compound  eight-armed  polype 
resembling  a  quill.  Owen. 

SEA '-PERCH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  perch  which  lives  in 
saltwater;  a  marine  perch.  Peiinant. 

SEA'-PHEA§-ANT,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  pin-tail 
duck  ;  Dajila  caudacuta.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-PIE,  n.     1.    {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 

Charadriadce,  or  plovers,  living  on  the  sea-shore  ; 

oyster-catcher ;  licematopus  ostralegus.  Yarrell. 
2.  Meat  stewed  in  a  saucepan  with  a  cover  or 

crust  of  dough.  Simmonds. 

SEA'— PIECE  (se'pes),  ?i.     A  picture  representing 

a  scene  at  sea ;  a  marine  view.  Addison. 

SEA'-PIKE,  n.  (/cA.)  A  marine  fish ;  sea-needle; 
garfish  ;  Belone  vulgaris  of  Cuvier.         Yarrell. 

SEA'-PIN'CUSH-TON,  n.  The  egg  of  the  skate, 
a  fish  of  the  genus  Raia.  Gent.  Mag. 

SEA'-PINK,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  herbs  or 
under-shrubs  of  the  family  Plumhaginaceoiy 
growing  near  the  sea.  Baird. 

SEA'-PLANT,  n.  A  plant  which  grows  in  the 
sea  or  salt-water  ;  a  marine  plant.     Gent.  Mag. 

SEA'— p66l,  lb.     A  lake  of  salt  water.      Spenser. 

SEA'-POR'cy-PINE,  y(.    A  sea-urchin.  Goldsmith. 

SEA'PORT,  n.     A  port  on  the  sea-coast.        Shak. 

SEA'POY  (se'pbi),  it.     See  Sepoy. 

SEA'-PURS'LANE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  prostrate  mari- 
time herb  with  a  succulent  stem,  growing  on  the 
sea-coast  ;  Sesttvium  portulacastrum.         Gray. 

SEA'— ClUAKE,  n.  A  concussion,  or  sudden  and 
violent  agitation,  of  the  ocean.  Gojdsmith. 

SEAR  (ser),  V.  a.      [A.  S.  seaman."]     [i.  seared  ; 

pp.    SEARING,  SEARED.] 

1.  To  dry  ;  to  wither.  Shak. 

2.  To  burn  the  surface  of;  to  cauterize. 

I  am  seared  wifh  burning  steel.  Rowe. 

To  scar  up,  to  close  by  cauterizing.  Temple. 

SEAR  (ser),  a.     Dry  ;  withered;  no  longer  green. 

"  The  sear,  the  yellow  leaf."  Shak. 

SEA'-RA-VEN  (se'ra-vn),  n.     A  bird.    Goldsmith. 

SEARCE  (sers),w.  o.  [Fr.  sasser.']  To  sift,  "Fine- 
ly searced  powder  of  alabaster."     [r.]       Boyle. 

SEARCE  (sers),  7t.     [Fr,  sas.]     A  sieve  ;  a  bolter; 

—  written  also  sarse.     [r.]  Sherwood. 

SEAR^'JgR,  ■/*.     One  who  sifts,     [r.]        Cotgrave. 
SEARCH  (serch),  v.  a.    [It.  circare;  Fr.  chercher.l 

[i.   SEARCHED  ;  pp.   SEARCHING,  SEARCHED.] 

1.  To  look  over,  through,  or  into,  in  order  to 
find  something ;  to  explore  ;  to  examine. 

That  they  may  search  the  land  of  Canaan.       Num.  xiii.  2. 
Search  the  Scripturea?  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eter- 
nal life.  John  V.  39. 
Search  others  for  their  virtues,  and  thyself  for  thy  vices. 

Fuller. 

2.  To  seek  ;  to  hunt;  to  inquire  for. 

Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know.  Milton. 

3.  To  probe,  as  a  wound.  Shak. 
To  search,  owt,  to  find  by  seeking.     "  To  search  ovt 

truth."  Watts. 

Syn. — To  search^  to  explore,  and  to  examine.,  all 
denote  the  looking  upon  places  or  objects  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  tliem.  A  person  searches  for 
objects  that  are  hidden  or  removed  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance, or  for  curiosities  ;  lie  explorefs  those  that  are 
unknown,  or  distant  countries  ;  and  iie  examines  those 
that  are  near.  A  botanist  searches  for  rare  plants;  a 
traveller  explores  unknown  regions  ;  an  anlhor  exam- 
ines books,  or  ivrestisatcs  subjects  ;  a  person  seeks 
whatever  he  wishes  to  find  ;   a  boy  seeks  birds'  nests. 

—  See  Examination. 

SEARCH  (serch),  v.  n.  1.  To  make  search;  to 
seek.     "  Once  more  search  with  me."         Shak. 

2.  To  make  inquiry  ;  to  inquire. 

They  have  once  with  care  sifted  the  matter,  and  searched 
into  all  the  particulars.  Locke. 

SEARCH  (serch),  n.  The  act  of  searching;  a 
seeking  or  leaking  for ;  examination  ;  investi- 
gation ;  research;  inquiry;  quest;  pursuit;  ex- 
ploration. 

The  orb  he  roamed 

With  narro-w  search  and  witli  inspection  deep.     Milton, 

If  zealous  love  should ^o  in  search  of  virtue, 

"Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanche?     Sliak. 

Things  which  the  mind  may  be  satisfied  with  in  its  search 

after  knowledge.  Locke. 
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Right  of  search,  (International  Law.)  the  right  of  a 
belligerent  power  to  examine  and  search  private  mer- 
chant-vessels at  sea  for  enemy's  property  and  articles 
contraband  of  war.  Burrilt. 

J8®^  "  Tliis  is  wholly  distinct  from  what  is  termed 
right  of  visits  which  is  conceded  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  real  character  of  a  vessel  sailing 
under  suspicious  circumstances."    BarHll. 

SEARCH'A-BLE  (serch'^-bl),  ».  That  may  be 
searched  or  explored.  Cotgrave. 

SEARCH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
searchable.  Clarke. 

SEARCH'^IR  (serch'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which.,  searches  ;  a  seeker  ;  an  explorer  ;  an  ex- 
aminer.    "  A  searcher  after  truth."  Waits. 

2.  InLondT)n,  aperson  appointed  to  examine 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report  the  cause  of 
death  ;  a  coroner.  Graunt. 

3.  {Eng.  Law.)  An  officer  of  the  customs, 
■whose  duty  it  is  to  search  outward-bound  ships, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  have  any  prohibited  or 
uncustomed  goods  on  board.  Bouvier. 

4.  {Gtmnery.)  An  instrument  for  examining 
pieces  of  ordnance  to  ascertain  whether  they 
have  any  cavities  within.  London  Ency. 

SEARCH'JNG,  p.  rt.  Examining  closely;  explor- 
ing; probing.  Wiseman. 

SEARCH'ING,  n.      1.  Examination  ;  inquisition. 

"  Searchings  of  heart."  Jydg.  v.  16. 

2.  {Surg.)  The  operation  of  ascertaining,  by 

introducing   an  instrument,  whether  a  patient 

has  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

SEARCH'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a.  searching  manner; 
by  searching  or  inquiring.  Wright. 

SEARCH'JNG-NES5,  n.  The  quality  of  searching 
or  exam,ining.  Clarke. 

SEARCH'LgSS,  «•  Avoiding  or  eluding  search  or 
investigation ;  inscrutable.  Thomson. 

SEARCH'-WAR-RANT  (-wSr'^nt),  n.  {Law.)  A 
warrant  granted  by  a  justice  or  a  magistrate 
upon  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  a  party,  author- 
izing the  search  of  premises,  usually  for  goods 
stolen,  but  sometimes  for  other  purposes. SwrrzV^. 

SEAR'-CLOTH,  n.  [A.  S.  sar-clath,  a  sore-cloth.] 
A  cloth  to  cover  a  sore;  a  plaster.       Mortimer. 

SEAR'— CLOTH,  v.  a.  To  bind  or  cover  with  a  sear- 
cloth,  as  a  wound.  Dryden. 

SEARED  (ser'ed  or  serd),  p.  a.  Burnt  on  the  sur- 
face ;  cauterized;  hardened;  callous. 

SEAR'?D-NESS  (sei'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
seared  or  cauterized;  cauterization:  —  insen- 
sibility ;  callousness.  Bp.  Hall. 

SEA'-REED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  grass  found  on  sandy 
sea-shores;  Calamagrostis  arenaria.  Gray. 

SEA'-RE-^EM'BLING,  «.    Like  the  sea.    Sandys. 

SEA'— RISK,  7l.  Hazard  or  risk  at  sea.  Arbuthnot. 

SEA'-ROB-B^R,  n.  A  pirate  ;  a  sea-thief.  Milton. 

SEA'— ROB-IN,  n.  (Ich.)  An  acanthopterygious 
fish,  of  the  genus  Frigla^  the  gurnard.   Storer* 

SEA'-ROCK-^T,  n.  (Bot.)  An  annual  plantof  the 
genus  Cakile,  growing  on  sandy  coasts.  Loudon. 

SEA'— ROOM,  7t.  {yaut.)  Ample  space  or  distance 
from  land,  rocks,  or  shoals,  for  a  vessel  to  drive 
or  scud  without  danger  of  shipwreck.  Mar.  Diet. 

SEA'-ROV-.$R,  n.  One  who  roves  over  the  sea; 
a  pirate  ;  a  freebooter.  Milton. 

SEA'— RUFF,  n.    A  kind  of  sea-fish.         Johnson. 

SEA'-SALT,  n.  Common  salt,  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  sea-water.  Sim^nonds. 

SEA'-SATVD-REED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
grass  family,  growing  on  sandy  beaches  ;  Cala- 
magrostis arenaria.  Gray. 

SEA '-SAND- WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  very 
fleshy,  maritime  perennial  plant  growing  on  the 
sea-beach  in  large  tufts  in  the  sands ;  Honken- 
ya  peploides.  Gray. 

SEA'-SCOR'PI-ON,  n.  {Ich.)  An  acanthoptery- 
gious, marine  fish,  with  a  large  head  furnished 
with  spines  or  tubercles;  Cottus  scorpius\  — 
called  also  short-spi?ied  Cottus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-SER-P:pNT,  Ji.  1.  A  name  applied  to  what 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  large  serpent  inhab- 
iting the  sea. 


To  believe  all  thnthfls  been  sBid  of  the  sea-iterpent,  or  the 
kraken,  would  be  credulity  ;  to  rejeut  the  posaibility  of  their 
existence  would  be  preaumption.  Oolifsniith. 

1  regard  the  negative  evidence  from  the  utter  absence  of 
any  of  the  recent  remains  of  great  8ea-sei7jents,  as  stronger 
nguinst  their  actual  existence  than  the  positive  statementB 
which  have  hitherto  weighed  with  the  public  miud  in  favor 
of  their  existence.  H.  Owen. 

2.  A  species  of  eel  inhabiting  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  snake-eel.  Hill. 
SEA'-SER-VICE,  u.    Naval  service.              Swift. 
SEA'— SHARK,  n.    {Ich.)  A  ravenous  sea-fish;  the 
shark.     "  The  ravening  salt  sea-shark."     Shak. 
SEA'— SHELL,  n.     A  shell  found  in  the  sea,  or  on 
the  sea-coast;  a  marine  shell.              Mortimer. 
SEA'-SHORE,  n.  1.  The  shore  of  the  sea.  X)?'yrfe?i. 
2,  {Laio.)  The  ground  between  the  ordinary 
high-water  mark  and  low-water  mark.    Burrill. 
j^^  "  In  the  Roman  law,  the  shore  included  the 
land  as  high  up  as  the  largest  wave  extended  in  win- 
ter."    Burrill. 

SEA'— SICK,  a.     Affected  by  sea-sickness.    Shak. 

SEA'— SICK-NJISS,  n.  A  sickness,  or  nausea  caused 
by  being  in  a  vessel  tossed  by  the  sea.  Falconer. 

SEA'— SIDE,  71.  The  shore  or  edge  of  the  sea  ;  the 
sea-shore.     "  The  green  sea-side.**  Pope. 

SEA'-SLUG,  n.     {Zool.)  The  trepang.  Baird. 

SEA'— SNAIL,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  genus  Lipa- 
lis,  allied  to  the  lump-sucker,  found  on  the  sea- 
shore, under  stones,  at  low-watermark.  Yarrell. 

SEA'— SNAKE,  n.  A  name  applied  to  a  family  of 
snakes  (HydridcE)  of  several  genera,  and  mostly 
of  small  size,  inhabiting  the  sea.  Baird. 

^=-The  existence  of  this  family  of  water-snakes 
has  undoubtedly  given  rise  to  tlie  notion  that  there  is 
a  large  ophidian  answering  to  the  popular  view  of  a 
great  sea-serpent.    Eng.  Cyc. 

SBA'^ON,  (se'zn),  n.  [It.  stag i one  ;  Sp.  estacion; 
sazon  ;  Fr.  saison.  —  From  L.  statio,  station. 
Menage.  —  From  L.  sectio^  a  section.  Duchat.'] 

1.  One  of  the  four  divisions  or  parts  of  the 
year,  namely,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter. 
"The  several  seasons  of  the  year."        Addison. 

2.  A  time  as  distinguished  from  others. 

The  season  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs.      Milton. 

3.  A  fit,  suitable,  or  convenient  time. 

All  business  should  be  done  betimes;  and  there's  as  little 
trouble  of  doing  it  in  season,  too,  as  out  of  season.  V  Estrange. 
The  season  when  to  come  and  when  to  go. 
To  sing  or  cease  to  sing,  we  never  know.  Pope, 

4.  A  time  of  some  continuance,  but  not  long. 
**  We'll  slip  you  for  a  season."  Shak. 

5.  fThat  which  gives  a  relish  ;  seasoning. 

Salt  too  little  which  may  season  give.  ShaJc. 

Syn, —  See  Occasion,  Time. 
SEA'§ON  (se'zn),  v.  a.     [It.  acconciare  ;  Sp.  sazo- 
nar\  Fr.  assaiso7iner.'\     [i.  seasoned;  pp.  sea- 
soning, SEASONED.] 

1.  To  fit  by  habit ;   to  habituate  ;  to  inure. 

A  ninn  should  harden  and  season  himself  beyond  the  de- 
gree of  cold  wherein  he  lives.  Addison. 

2.  To  prepare  for  use  by  time  ;  to  mature  ;  — 
particularly  to  prepare  by  drying.  "Well  sea- 
soned timber."  Hayward. 

3.  To  prepare  or  fit  for  the  taste  ;  to  make 
palatable  ;  to  give  a  relish  to.  Lev.  ii.  13. 

They  seasoned  every  sacrifice,  whereby  a  greater  portion 
vas  eaten  by  the  priests,  Brovme. 

4.  To  cause  to  be  enjoyed ;  to  give  zest  to. 

You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours.      Dritden., 
The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  reason  conversation.    Tillolson. 

5.  To  qualify  by  admixture  of  another  ingre- 
dient ;  to  moderate  ;  to  temper. 

Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.  Shak. 

6.  To  imbue  ;  to  tinge  or  taint.  Milton. 

Season  their  younger  years  with  prudent  and  pious  prin- 
ciples, jip.  Taulor. 

SEA'^ON  (se'sn),  V.  w.  1.  To  become  seasoned; 
to  become  mature  or  fit  for  any  purpose.  Moxon. 

2  +  To  betoken  ;  to  savor.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 
SEA'§ON-A-BLE    (se'zn-ji-bl"),   a.     Happening   or 

done  at  a  proper  time  ;  opportune;  timely. 

Mercy  is  seasonable  in  the  time  of  affliction,  as  clouds  of 
rain  in  the  time  of  drought.  Ecclus.  v.  2. 

SEA'^ON-A-BLE-NESS  (se'zn-a-bl-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  seasonable  ;  opportuneness.     Addison. 

SEA'§ON-A-BLY  (s(i'zn-?-ble),  ad.  In  proper  time  ; 
in  season  ;  opportunely.  Sprat. 

fSEA'^GN-A^E  (se'zn-aj),n.     Seasoning.  South. 

SEA'§ON-AL  (se'zn-?il),  a.  Relating  to  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year,     [r.]  Sat.  Mag, 


SEA'^ONED  (se'znd),  p.  a.  1.  Fitted  by  habit ; 
habituated  ;  accustomed  ;  inured.  Shak. 

2.  Prepared  by  time ;  matured  ;  —  dried. 

3.  Mixed  with  something  that  gives  a  relish; 
having  seasoning;  as,  '^Seasoned  food." 

SEA'^ON-^IR  (sg'zn-er),  w.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  seasons.  Johnson. 

SEA'§ON-iNG  (se'zn-ing),  «.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who,  or  of  that  which,  seasons. 

2.  Something  added  to  food  to  give  it  a  relish. 
"Leavenings  and  seasonings."  Bacon. 

3.  Something  added  to  give  zest.       Addison. 
A  foundation  of  good  sense  and  a  cultivation  of  learning 

are  required  to  give  a  seasoning  to  retirement.  I)rj/den. 

SEA'§ON-LESS,  a.     Having  no  seasons.      Byron. 

SEA'§ON-RING,  «.  The  ring  of  new  wood  formed 
in  a  tree  by  one  year's  growth. 

In  the  permian  and  triassic  ages,  trees  of  tough  fibre  and 
with  season-rings  are  found,  Bayne. 

SEA'-SPEAR-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
grass  family  growing  on  the  sea-coast;  Gly~ 
ceria  maritima.  Gray. 

SEA'-STAR,  n.     The  star-fish.        Sir  T.  Browne. 

SEA'-STiCK,  n.  A  kind  of  herring  caught  and 
cured  at  sea.  A.  Smith. 

SEA'-SUN-FLoWpR,  n.  {ZoOl.)  A  polype  of 
the  genus  Actinia;  the  sea-anemone.     Brande. 

SEA'— StJR-§JEON  (se'sur-jun),  «.  A  surgeon  em- 
ployed on  shipboard.  Wiseman. 

SEA'-SHR-ROUND'^D,  a.  Encircled  or  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  ;  sea-girt.  Pope. 

SEA'-SWAL-LOW  (se'swol-o),  n.  {Omith.)  The 
common  tern  ;  Sterna  hirundo.  Yarrell. 

SEAT  (set),  n.  [A.  S.  setl\  Dut.  zetel\  Ger.  sitz: 
Dan.  safde ;  Sw.  siite  ;  W.  sedd ;  Gael,  seithir. — 
L.  sedes\  sedeo,  to  sit;  Sp.  sede ;  Fr.  slge.'] 

1.  That  on  which  one  sits  or  may  sit,  as  a 
chair,  a  bench,  or  a  stool. 

Round  about  the  throne  were  four  and  twenty  seats:  and 
upon  the  seats  I  saw  four  and  twenty  elders  sitting.  Jiev.  \^.  4. 

2.  Chair  of  state  or  post  of  authority  ;  throne  ; 
tribunal.     "  The  seat  of  majesty."  Shak. 

3.  Abode  ;  residence  ;  mansion  ;  dwelling. 

A  vast  multitude  compelled  by  necessity  to  seek  a  new 
seat.  Raleigh. 

4.  Situation  ;  site.    "The  seaf  of  Eden."  Ra- 
leigh. *' This  castle  has  a  pleasant  seft^."  Shak. 

5.  Bottom,  as  of  a  chair  or  a  sofa.        Clarke. 

6.  That  part  of  a  garment  on  which  one  sits ; 
as,  "  The  seat  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons." 

7.  {Man.)  Manner  of  sitting  in  the  saddle. 
Syn.  —  See  Mansion. 

SEAT,  V.  a.     [^,  seated;  pp.  seating,  seated.] 

1.  To  place  on  a  seat ;  to  cause  to  sit  down. 

The  guests  were  no  sooner  seated  but  they  entered  into  a 
warm  debate.  Arbitthnot. 

2.  To  place  in  a  post  of  power  or  authority, 
or  place  of  distinction. 


Thus  high,  by  thy  advice 
And  thy  assistance,  is  King  Richard  seated. 


Sliak. 


3.  To  fix ;  to  settle  ;  to  establish  ;  to  set  firm. 

They  had  seated  themselves  in  Nova  Ouinca.         Raleigh. 

4.  To  give  or  assign  a  seat  to.  Clarke. 

5.  To  put  a  seat  or  bottom  in,  as  a  chair.  Wr. 

t  SEAT  (set),  V.  n.    To  rest ;  to  lie  down.  Spenser. 

SEA '-TERM,  n.  A  term  or  a  word  peculiar  to 
seamen ;  a  nautical  or  naval  term.  Pope, 

SEA'-THIEF  (se'thef),  n.     A  pirate.  Bp.  Curteys. 

SEAT'JNG,  n.  Leather,  hair-cloth,  or  other  ma- 
terials used  for  covering  cushions  of  chairs, 
sofas,  &c.  Simmonds. 

SEA'-TOAD  (se'tod),  n.     An  ugly  fish.    Cotgrave. 

SEA'-TORN,  a.     Torn  by,  or  at,  the  sea.  Browne. 

SEA'-TOR-TOJSE,  n.  {Zoul.)  A  tortoise  inhab- 
iting the  sea ;  a  turtle.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-TOST,  a.     Tossed  by  the  sea.  Shak. 

SEA'-TRA  V-:i5;L-LrNG,  n.  Travelling  or  journey- 
ing by  sea.  Clarke. 

SEA'— TURN,  n.  A  gale,  breeze,  or  mist  coming 
from  the  sea.  Scott. 

SEA'-TiJR-TLE,  n.     1.  {Zoul.)  A  sea-tortoise  ;  a 

turtle.  Goldsmith. 

2.  {Omith.)  The  diver.  HiU. 

SEA'-U'NI-CORN,  n.  {Zold.)  The  narwhal ;  —  so 
called  from  its  projecting  tusk.  Brande. 
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SEA'-iJR-CHIN,  n.  (Zool.)  A  marine,  radiated 
animal  of  the  family  Eehini- 
dcBf  having  an  oval  or  circu- 
lar body,  sustained  by  a  sol- 
id, calcareous  shell,  com- 
posed    of     polygonal     plates        Edible  sea-urchin 

disposed  in  radiated  order  in    C^'cAmra  esculents). 
twenty  rows  ;  sea-egg.  The  shell  supports,  upon 
proportionable,    mammillary    projections,    stiff 
spines  of  various  forms  and  sizes  according  to 
the  genus.  Eng.  Cyc.     Forbes. 

SEAVES  (sevz),  n.  pi  [Dan.  siv ;  Sw.  scif.']  Rush- 
es.    [North  of  England.]  Bay. 

SEA'— VIEW  (se'vu),  n.  A  prospect  at  sea,  or  of 
the  sea  ;  or,  a  picture  representing  a  scene  at 
sea  ;  a  marine  view.  Mo7'gan. 

SEA'-Vd'V-A^E,  n.    A  journey  by  sea.        Swift. 

SEAV'y    (sEv'e),  a.     Overgrown  with    seaves    or 

rushes.     [Local,  Eng.]  Ray. 

SEA'— WALL,  71.     A  wall  or  embankment  on  the 

shore  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  or 

tide.  Blackstone. 

SEA'-WALLED  (se'waid),  a.     Surrounded  by  the 

■   sea.     **  Sea-walled  garden."  Shak. 

SEA'WAN,  71.  [Indian.]  Wampum.  O'Callaghan. 
Directed  towards  the  sea.  Donne. 


SEA'WARD, 
SEA'WARD 


ad. 


Towards  the  sea.  Drayton. 

SEA'— wAre,  n.  Weeds  thrown  on  shore  from 
the  sea,  collected  and  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, as  in  agriculture.  Farm.  Ency. 

SEA'-WASP,  n.    A  kind  of  insect.  Johnson. 

SEA'— WA-T5:R,k.  The  salt  water  of  the  sea.  Bacott. 

SEA'— WEED,  ».  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the 
very  numerous,  cellular,  flowerless  plants  of 
the  order  Algts,  vegetating  in  salt  and  in  fresh 
water,  and  in  very  damp  places. 

jQ^*  Sea-weeds  are  composed  of  fronds  of  various 
kinds,  nourished  througli  tlieir  wiiole  surface  by  tlie 
medium  in  wliicli  they  grow,  and  are  propagated  by 
spores  contained  in  mother  cells.  In  many  of  them 
tlie  spores  are  provided  with  ciliary  processes,  which 
exhibit  spontaneous  movements.  Some  sea-weeds  are 
of  gigantic  growth,  attaining  the  length  of  more  than 
a  thousand  feet,  and  others  are  extremely  minute. 
Some  of  them  are  valuable  for  food,  some  for  manures, 
and  others  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Lindley.  Baird. 

SEA'— WIFE,  71.  (Ich.)  An  oblong  acanthoptery- 
gious,  marine  fish,  allied  to  the  wrasse  ;  Labrus 
vetula  of  Bloch.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEA'-WIL-LOW,  n.  (Zool.)  A  polype  of  the  ge- 
nus Gorgonia.  Eng.  Cyc, 

SEA'-WING,  n.  {ZoOl.)  A  bivalve  mollusk  allied 
to  the  muscles.  Menda  de  Costa. 

SEA'-WTtH-WIND,  71.     Bindweed.  Johnso7i. 

SEA'-WOLF  (se'wiilf),  n.  1.  {Ich.)  An  acanthop- 
terygious,  osseous,  marine  fish  found  in  north- 
ern seas,  having  a  smooth,  blunt  head,  and  an 
elongated  body  covered  with  small  scales  ;  A7iar- 
rJiicas  lu^^us ;  — called  also  wolf-Jish,  sea-cat^  and 
ca^^sA.  — See  Wolf-fish.  Erig.  Cyc. 

2.  {Zoi'd.)  The  sea -.elephant.      jR.  HaTnilton. 

SEA'— WORM  (se'wiirm),  n.  A  kind  of  worm  found 
in  the  mud  on  the  sea-shore.  Penna^it. 

SEA'-WORM-WQOD  (se'wurm-wad),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
sort  of  wormwood  growing  on  the  sea-shore  ; 
Artemisia  mariiima.  ''       Johnson. 

SEA'-WORN,  a.     Worn  by  the  sea.  Drayton. 

SEA'-WOR'THI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  sea- 
worthy ;  fitness  for  sustaining  a  voyage  at  sea, 
as  a  snip  or  other  vessel.  P.  Cyc. 

SEA'-WOR-THY  (se'wur-the),  a.  Fit  to  go  to 
sea ;  being  in  a  state  to  make  a  sea  voyage  with 
probable  safety,  as  a  ship.  Todd. 

SEA'-WRACK  (se'rak),  n.  (Bot.)  A  marine 
plant  with  the  habit  of  sea-weeds,  which  has 
grassy,  thin  leaves,  sheathing  it  at  the  base,  and 
Its  flowers  enclosed  in  a  spathe  filled  with  air  ; 
Zostera  mari7ia ;  —  used  for  packing,  stuffing 
cottagers'  cushions,  &c.  Lindley. 

SEB'A-CATE,  n.     (Chem.)  A  sebate.         Turner. 

SE-BA'CEOUS  (se-ba'shiis),  a.  [Low  L.  sefioceiw ; 
from  L.  sebum,  tallow,  suet.]  Pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  made  of  tallow  or  suet.     Todd, 


^S  »  C  n.  In  India,  an  irregular,  na- 
r,  )  tive  soldier  employed  on  police 
Smart. 


Sebaceous  glands,  {.Anat.)  small,  rounded  or  pinni- 
form  hollow  organs  in  the  substance  of  the  skin,  and 
opening  on  its  surface  by  small  excretory  ducta,  fur- 
nishing a  yellow,  unctuous  humor  [sometimes  called 
sebaceous  humor^,  whicJi  serves  to  lubricate  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  Dimglison. 

S^-BA^'IC,  a.  [Fr.  s^bacique.']  {Chem.)  Noting 
a  cry stalliz able  acid  obtained  from  fat  and  va- 
rious other  substances.  Miller. 

SE'BATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  sebacic 
acid  and  a  salifiable  base  ;  —  called  also  seba- 
cate.  Miller. 

Sg-BES'T^N,  n.  [Per.  sebestan.]  {Bot.)  A  small 
tropical  tree  of  the  genus  Coraia  ;  —  called  also 
sepista7i :  —  the  fruit  of  this  tree  ;  — called  also 
sebesten-pluTn.       '  Eng.  Cyc. 

SEB-UJV-DEE 
SEB'UJ^-DYi 

duties, 

SE-CA  'LE,  71.     [L.,  rye.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses  or  cereal  grains 
to  which  rye  belongs.  —  See  Rye.  Gray. 

2.  Ergot ;  — properly Seca^e  co7'mitU7n.  Bi^ande. 

SE'CANT,  ?i.     [It.  ^  Sp.  secante  ;  Fr.  s4cante.'] 
1*.  {Geom.)  A  line  that  cuts  another,  whether 
right  or   curved  :  —  a  straight  line  that  cuts  a 
curve  in  two  or  more  points.     Hutton.    Davies. 

2.  {Trigonometry.')  Aright 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
a  circle  through  one  end  of  an 
arc,  and  terminated  by  a  tan- 
gent drawn  through  the  other 
end.  Htitton. 

SE'CANT,  a.  [L.  seco,  seca7is,  to  cut ;  Fr.  seca7it.'] 
Cutting  ;  dividing  into  two  parts.  Be7itley. 

SEC'Cd,n.  [It.]  A  kind  of  fresco-painting  which 
absorbs  the  colors  into  the  plaster,  giving  them 
a  dry,  sunken  appearance.  Fairholt. 

Sg-CEDE',  V.  71.  [L.  secedo ;  $e,  an  inseparable 
preposition,  denoting  aside,  apart,  and  cedo,  to 
go,  to  move  ;  It.  secedere.]  [i.  seceded  ;  pp.  se- 
ceding, SECEDED.]  To  withdraw  from  union  or 
fellowship  in  society,  or  in  any  matter  or  busi- 
ness ;  to  separate  one's  self;  to  retire. 

*The  secetlbtfj  mcmbera  had  again  regiimed  their  scots  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Hmollett. 

Syn.  —  See  Retire. 
Slp-CED'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  secedes.       Johnson. 

2.  {EccL  Hist.)  In  Scotland,  one  of  a  numer- 
ous body  who  seceded  from  the  established 
church  in  the  year  1733.  p.  Cyc. 

SIJ-CED'JNG,  p.  a.     That  secedes  ;  withdrawing. 

S^-CERN',  V.  a.  [L.  secerno;  se,  denoting  sepa- 
ration, and  ce7-iio,  to  separate.]  [/.  secekned  ; 
pp.  SECERNING,  SECERNED.]  To  separate  from 
grosser  matter  ;  to  secrete. 

Tlie  pituite  or  mucus  secerned  in  the  nose.  Arbuilmot. 

S?-CERN']pNT,  a.     {Med.)  Secreting.  DunylisoJi. 

S5-CERN'5NT,  n.  {A7iat.)  A  vessel  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  deposit  matters  separated  from  the 
blood;  a  secreting  vessel.  Hoblyn. 

S^-CERN'JNG,  p.  u.     Secreting.  Du7igliso7i. 

S^-CERN'M^NT,  7i.   Separation;  secretion.ifw%. 

fS^-CESS',  n.   \\j.  secessus.']  Retirement.     More. 

sp-CES'SION  (se-sesh'un),  u.  [L.  secession  It. 
secessione  ;  Sp.  secesion.']  Act  of  seceding  or 
withdrawing;  separation.  Bp,  Hall. 

SE'CHI-UM.re.  The  esculent  fruit  of  a  cucurbita- 
ceous  plant  of  South  America,  resembling  in 
shape  a  large  bell-pear,  and  prepared  for  the 
table  like  squash.  Fa7'm.  Ency. 

SECK'EL  (sek'kl),  n.  A  small,  delicious  pear;  — 
first  noticed  near  Philadelphia,  about  1770. 

Hosach. 

tSE'CLE  (se'kl),  u.  [L.  seculum;  Fr.  siMe.]  A 
century ;  an  age.  Hammond. 

S^-CLUDE',  V.  a.  [L.  secludo ;  se,  denoting  sep- 
aration, and  claudo,  to  shut.]     [i.  seclvded  ; 

pp.  SECLUDING,  SECLUDED.] 

1.  To  separate;  to  keep  apart. 

He  ig  secluded  by  the  infinite  sncredness  of  his  own  mniesty 
from  all  immediate  converse  otid  intercourse  with  us.    iicoil. 

2.  To  shut  out ;  to  repel ;  to  exclude.  **  Se- 
cluding all  entrance  of  cold."  Evelyii. 


SP-CLUD'JgD-LY,  ad.     In  a  secluded  manner. 

tS^l-CLUSE'NgSS,  n.     Seclusion.  More. 

S^-CLU'^rON  (se-klu'zhun),  n.     Act  of  secluding, 
or  state  of  being  secluded;  separation;  retire- 
ment; privacy.  Bp.  Horsley. 
Syn.  —  See  Privacy. 

S^-CLU'SiVE,  a.   Tending  to  seclude.    Colm-idge. 

SEC'OND,  a.      [L.  secundiis  ;  sequor,  to  follow ; 
It.  secondo ;  Sp.  segundo ;  Fr.  second.] 

1.  Following,  or  next  to,  the  first  in  place  or 
in  time  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  two. 

The  first  foundation  was  jasper;  the  second,  sapphire;  the 
third,  a  chalcedony.  Jicr.  xxi.  19. 

In  the  second  year  of  their  coming  unto  the  house  of  God 
at  Jerusalem.  JSzra  iii,  8. 

2.  Next  to  the  first  in  rank,  value,  dignity,  or 
importance  ;  secondary  ;  inferior. 

None  I  know 
Sect>nd  to  me,  or  like;  equal,  much  less.  Milton. 

They  are  second  to  none  in  th'e  Christian  world.       Bacon. 

Syn. —  Second  relates  merely  to  order;  secondary 
implies  lower  merjt.  B  is  the  second  letter  in  the  al- 
phabet. A  man  may  be  second  on  a  list,  and  yet  he 
may  not  be  secondary  in  estimation.  Secondary  is  ap- 
plied to  the  importance  and  value  of  things  ;  inferior, 
to  all  qualities  and  conditions.  Secondary  importance 
or  consideration  j  inferior  abilities  or  rank. 

SflC'pND,  n.     1.  One  who  backs  or  supports  an- 
other ;  a  supporter ;  a  maintainer. 

Being  sure  enough  of  seconds,  after  the  first  onset  Wotton. 

2.  One  who  attends  another  (called  the  fr^i- 
cipal)  in  a  duel,  to  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  to  see  that  the  rules  of  the  duelling 
code  are  observed  by  the  parties.  Addis07i. 

3.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  of  time. 

Sounds  move  above  eleven  hundred,  and  forty  English  feet 
in  a  second,  Locke. 

4.  {Mus.)  An  interval  of  one  degree.  Dwight. 

5.  {Trigo7io7netry.)  A  division  of  a  degree; 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute.  Hutton. 

SEC'OND,  V.  a.     [Ij.  secvndo  ;' It.  seconda7-e\  Sp. 
segimdar;  Fr.  seconder.]      \i.   seconded;  pp. 

SECONDING,    SECONDED.] 

1.  To  follow  in  the  next  place. 

Sin  is  seconded  with  sin ;  and  a  man  seldom  commits  one  sin 
to  please,  but  he  commits  another  to  defend,  himself.     South. 

2.  To  back  ;  to  support;  to  forward;  to  pro- 
mote ;  to  assist ;  to  aid  ;  to  help ;  to  advance. 

Wc  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt.  Skak. 

The  authors  of  the  former  opinion  were  presently  seconded 

by  other  wittier  and  better  learned.  Booker, 

3.  In  deliberative  assemblies,  to  express  ap- 
proval of,  as  a  motion.  L.  S.  Cnshing. 

Syn.  — To  second  expresses  less  than  to  support.  A 
person  seconds  a  motion  or  resolution  by  a  sim|)le  dec- 
laration, and  supports  it  by  a  speech  or  by  influence  ; 
and  he  assists,  forwards,  and  encourages  in  different 
modes. 

SEC'OND-A-Rr-LY,  ad.     In  the  second  degree  or 
order;  not  primarily ;  not  originally.        Digby. 

SEC'OND- A-RI-NfiSS,  7i.  State  of  being  secondary. 

SEC'OND-A-RY,  a.    [L.  secundaHus  ;  It.  seconda- 
7'io ;  Sp.  secundario  ;  Fr.  secondaire.] 

1.  Succeeding  to  the  first ;  subordinate,  or 
inferior  to  the  first ;  not  primary. 

To  transfer  the  words  of  Job  from  the  first  and  real  cause 
to  the  secondary.  Jicntley. 

2.  Acting  by  deputation  or  delegated  author- 
ity ;  not  the  first  in  order  or  in  rank. 

That  we  were  formed  then,  say'et  thou,  and  the  work 

Of  secondarj/  hands,  by  task  transferred 

From  father  to  his  son  ?  Milton. 

3.  {Ast3'on.)  Noting  a  planet  which  revolves 
round  another  or  attends  it,  while  both  revolve 
roiuid  the  sun; — used  in  contradistinction  to 
primary.  "  The  planets,  both  primary  and  sec- 
onda7y.''  Beiitley. 

4.  {Med.)  Acting  in  subordination  to  another ; 
supervening  on  the  primary.  **  Seco7idary  symp- 
toms." Dungliso7i. 

5.  {Min.)  Noting  a  crystal,  or  some  form  of 
a  crystal,  which  is  constructed  on  the  primitive 
form,  as  a  substratum.  Cleavela7id. 

Secondary  circle,  (jSstron.)  a  great  circle  of  a  sphere 
perpendicular  to  another  great  circle  ;  a  secondary. — 
Secondary  current,  (Elec.)  a  momentary  electrical  cur- 
rent mduced  in  a  closed  circuit  conveying  a  current 
of  electricity,  and  also  in  a  ccntifiuous  conducting 
circuit,  both  when  the  primitive  current  begins  and 
when  it  ceases  to  flow,  —  flowing,  in  the  former  case, 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  primitive  cur- 
rent, and,  in  the  latter  case,  in  the  same  direction  as 
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the  primitive  current.  Faraday.  — Secondary  fever, 
(Med.)  a  fever  arising  after  a  crisis,  or  the  discliarge 
of  some  morbid  matter,  as  after  the  declension  of  tlie 
small-pox  or  the  measles.  Q_uincy.  ~-  Secondary  plane, 
(Crtjstallograpky.)  a  plane  produced  by  decrements. 
Brooke.  —  Secondary  quill,  ( Omttli.)  a  quill  on  tlie  sec- 
ond bone  of  the  wing.  Brands.  —  Secondary  rocfcs  or 
strata,  or  secondary  formation,  (OcoL)  an  extensive  se- 
ries of  the  stratified  rocks  whicli  compose  the  crust  of 
the  globe,  underlying  the  eocene,  or  lowest  tertiary 
group,  and  overlying  the  Permican  group,  tiie  upper- 
most of  tlie  palajozoic  or  primary  strata,  and  compris- 
ing the  Cretaceous,  Weatden,  Oolitic,  Liassic,  and 
Triassic  groups.     Lyell. 

j(K^  The  designation  secondary  strata  has  been  vari- 
ously applied.  In  tiie  early  history  of  geology,  it  was 
applied  to  all  the  fossiliferous  strata,  or  those  sup- 
posed to  be  such  ;  afterwards  to  the  strata  included 
between  the  transition  and  the  tertiary  strata. 

Syn.  —  See  Second. 

SEC'OND-A-RY,  n.  1.  One  who  acts  in  subordi- 
nation to  another ;  a  delegate  ;  a  deputy  ;  a  sub- 
ordinate. Warton. 

2.  {Astron.')  A  great  circle  of  a  sphere  per- 
pendicular to  another  great  pircle  ;  a  secondary 
circle;  as,  ^^  K  secondary  to  the  ecliptic."  —  A 
secoyidary  planet ;  a  satellite.  Hutton. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  quill  or  large  feather  on  the 
second  bone  of  the  wing.  Brande. 

SECOND-BEST,  n.  Next  to  the  best;  second- 
rate.     "My  second-best  bed."  Shak. 

SEC'OND-COU^'IN,  7*.     A  cousin's  child.   Booth. 

SEC'OND-JpR,  ft.     One  who  seconds.  Burke. 

SECOND— HAND,  a.  1.  Not  original  or  primary  ; 
received  from,  another. 

They  have  but  a  sccoml-hand  or  implicit  knowledge.    Locke, 

2.  That  has  been  used  by  another,  as  cloth- 
ing ;  not  new.  Simmonds. 

SECOND-HAND,  n.    Possession  received  from  a 

first  possessor.  Johnson, 

.At  second-hand^  by  transmission  ;  not  primarily  or 

originally.  Temple. 

SECOND-LY,  ad.     In  the  second  place  or  order. 

SE-COJV'DO,  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  The  second  part 
or  voice  in  a  concerted  piece.  Dwight. 

SECOND-RATE,  n.  The  second  order  in  respect 
to  size,  dignity,  value,  &c.  "They  call  it  thun- 
der of  the  second-rate"  Addison. 

SECOND-RATE,  a.  Of  the  second  order  or  class ; 
second  in  size,  rank,  or  value.  Dryden. 

SECOND^,  n.  pi.     A  coarse  kind  of  flour.     SJiak. 

SECOND-SIGHT  (sek'und-sit),  ?^.  The  power  of 
intellectual  vision,  by  which  some  persons  are 
supposed  to  see  or  know  what  is  to  follow  things 
now  seen  or  known,  —  a  faculty  that  has  been 
claimed  by  some  persons  in  the  Highlands  and 
islands  of  Scotland.  P.  Cyc. 

SEC0ND-SIgHT-?D  (sek'und-sit-ed),  a.  Having 
second  sight.  Addison. 

SE'CRjp-CY,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  secret  or 
hidden ;  concealment ;  privacy. 

That's  not  suddenly  to  be  performed, 

But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy.  Shak. 

2.  Solitude;  retirement;  seclusion. 

Thou,  in  thy  secreci/  although  alone. 

Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  scekcst  not 

Social  communication.  Milton. 

3.  The  keeping  of,  or  fidelity  to,  a  secret ;  close 
silence.     "  For  secrecy  no  lady  closer."      Shak. 

SE'CR^T,  a.  [L.  secretus;  secerno,  to  put  apart, 
to  separate ;  It.  segreto ;  Sp.  secreto ;  Fr.  secret.] 

1.  Hidden ;  concealed ;  occult ;  latent ;  privy  ; 
not  seen  or  apparent ;  not  revealed. 

The  secret  things  belong  unto  . . .  God.  Devt.  xxix.  29. 

2.  Retired;  secluded;  private.  •' Abide  in  a 
seci'et  place."  1  Sam.  xix.  2. 

There,  secret  in  her  sapphire  cell, 

He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell.  Fenton. 

Syn. —  What  is  secret  may  be  so  accidentally,  and 
be  known  to  some  one  ;  what  is  hidden,  concealed,  or 
clandestine,  is  intentionally  kept  secret.  Covert  implies 
not  openly  expressed.  Secret  is  opposed  to  well-known  ; 
hidden  and  concealed,  to  open  ;  covert,  to  avowed.  La- 
tent signifies  lying  hid  or  concealed  ;  occult,  secret  or 
unknown.  A  secret  remedy;  a  hidden  plot;  a  con- 
cealed intention  ;  a  clandestine  marriage  :  a  covert  al- 
lusion ;  latent  motive  or  heat ;  occult  science ;  un- 
■  known  circumstance;  private  reason  ;  retzVerf  situation. 
—  See  Clandestine. 
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SE'CRET,  n.     [L.  secretum;  It.  segreto;  Sp.  se- 
creto ;  Fr.  secret.'] 

1.  Something  studiously  hidden  or  concealed. 

A  tale-bearer  revealeth  secrets.  Prov.  xi,,  13. 

2.  Something  not  discovered  or  known.  "  All 
secrets  of  the  deep."  Milton. 

3.  pi.  The  private  parts  ;  the  genital  organs. 
In  secret,  in  solitude,  retirement,  or  privacy.  "  Bread 

eaten  in  secret.'*  Prov.  ix.  17. 

t  SE'CRfT,  v.  a.    To  keep  secret.  Bacon. 


SEC-Rp-TA'RI-AL,  u,. 


Relating  to  a  secretary. 
Ch.  Ob. 


SEC'R^-TA-RI-ATE,  n.  Secretaryship. [R.j^c.iJev. 

SEC'R^-TA-RV,  n,  [Low  L.  secreta7'ius,  from  L. 
secretum,  a  secret;  It.  segretario;  Sp.  secreta- 
rio ;  Fr.  secretaire.] 

1.  A  person  employed  by  a  public  or  a  private 
association,  or  by  an  individual  to  write  letters, 
despatches,  records,  &c. ;  one  who  writes  for 
another  or  for  others ;  a  writer ;  a  scribe. 

Cottington  was  secretary  to  the  prince.  Clarendon. 

The  presiding  officer  [of  a  deliberative  assembly]  is  usually 
denominated  the  president,  and  the  recording  otticer,  the  sec- 
retary. L.  S.  Cushing. 

2.  A  public  officer  intrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  some  department  of  a  government ; 
as,  "  The  secretary  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  &c." 

3.  {Ornith.)  The  secretary-bird.      E7ig.  Cyc. 
Secretary  of  state,  a  high  executive  officer  who  has 

the  management  of  either  the  domestic  or  the  foreign 
affairs  of  a  government,  or  of  both  the  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  ;  — the  latter  is  the  fact  in  relation  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  —  Secretaries  of 
the  treasury,  war,  navy,  &c.,  high  executive  officers  of 
these  several  departments. 

SEC'R?-TA-RY-BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  large,  long- 
legged  bird,  resem- 
bling the  crane,  hav- 
ing a  tuft  of  plumes 
at  the  back  of  the 
head  ;  —  found  in 
Southern  Africa  and 
the  East ;  Gypogera- 
ntis  serpentarius. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

i^=*  The  secretary 'bird 

derives    its    name  from 

the  tufts  of  feathers  at 

tlie   back  of  its    head, 


Secretary-bird. 


which  bear  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  pens  stuck  be- 
hind the  ear.  It  feeds  on  snakes  and  other  reptiles, 
of  which  it  consumes  an  amazing  number.     Wood. 

SEC'Re-TA-RY-SHlP,  n.  The  state  or  office  of  a 
secretary.  Svnft. 

S^-CRETE',  V.  a,  [L.  secerno,  secretus;  se,  de- 
noting  separation,  and  cerno,  to   divide.]    \i. 

SECRETED  ;  pp.  SECRETING,  SECRETED.] 

1.  To  put  aside  ;  to  hide  ;  to  conceal.     Pope. 

2.  To  secern  or  separate,  as  from  the  blood 
in  animals,  or  the  sap  in  vegetables.      Johnson. 

Syn. —  See  Conceal. 

S^-CRE'TION  (se-kre'shun),  n.  [L.  sea^etio  ;  It. 
secrezione  ;  Sp.  secrecion ;  Fr.  secretion.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  process  of  secreting  ;  sepa- 
ration of  substances  from  the  blood  of  animals 
or  from  the  sap  of  vegetables.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  secreted.  Dunglison. 

fSE'CRJF.T-iST,  7t-     A  dealer  in  secrets.      Boyle. 

SEC-R]p-Tl"TIOLiS  (sek-re-tish'us),  a.  Parted  or 
separated  by  secretion.  Floyer. 

S^-CRE'TJVE-NESS,  n.  {Phren.)  Disposition  to 
secrecy  or  concealment.  Combe. 

SE'CR^T-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  secret  manner;  pri- 
vately ;  privily  ;  not  openly. 

Give  him  this  letter;  do  it  secretly.  Sliak. 

2.  Not  obviously  or  apparently ;  latently. 

Those  thoughts  are  not  wholly  mine:  but  either  they  are  se- 
cretly in  the  poet  or  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  him.Vryden, 

SE'CRgT-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  hid; 

concealment;  privacy.  Bale. 

2.  The  quality  of  keeping  a  secret.      Donne. 

S^-CRE'TO-RY,  or  SE'CR^-TO-RY  [se-krS'tn-re, 
JV.  J.  F'.  K.'Sm.  R.  Bees,  Wr. ;  se'kre-tur-e,  P. 
E.  Ja.  Wb. ;  s6k're-tur-e,  S.],  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  5^- 
cretorio  ;  Fr.  s^crMoire.]  Performing  the  office 
of  secretion  ;  secreting.  Ray. 

SECT,    n.     [L.  secta  ;  seco,  sectus,  to  cut  off;  It. 
Sp.  secta  ;  Fr.  secte.] 


SECTOR 

1.  A  body  of  persons  who  follow  some  teacher ; 
a  body  of  persons  united  in  some  settled  tenets, 
as  in  religion  or  in  philosophy  ;  a  religious  de- 
nomination, or  a  philosophical  school. 

Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
But  iDoke  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.     Pope. 
Sects  of  old  philosophers.  Dryden. 

2.  A  body  of  persons  separated  from  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  a  country.  Brande. 

3.  tA  section  or  cutting;  a  scion.         Shak. 

S^;C-TA'R!-AN,  a.  Pertaining,  or  adhering,  to  a 
sect  or  to  sects.  Barrow, 

spC-TA'ttl-AN,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  sect; 
one  who  dissents  from  the  established  religion 
or  church  ;  a  sectary.  Scott, 

Syn. — See  Heretic. 

SeC-TA'RI-AN-l§M,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
sectarian ;  devotion  or  adherence  to  a  sect. 

S^C-TA'EJ-AN-IZE,  v.  a.  To  render  sectarian  ; 
to  cause  to  become  sectarian.  Ec.  Rev. 

SEC'TA-Er§M,  re.     Sectarianism.  K.  Charles, 

SEC'TA-RiST,  n.  A  sectary  ;  a  sectarian.  Warton. 

SEC'TA-Ry,  M.  [It.  settano ;  Sp.  sectario ;  Fr. 
sectaire.'\ 

1.  One  attached  to  a  sect;  a  sectarian.  Shak. 

2.  t  A  follower  or  pupil.  Spenser. 

tSpC-TA'TOE,   n.     [L.]     1.    An   adherent  to   a 

sect ;  a  follower  ;  a  disciple.  Baleiffh. 

2.    {Old  Enff.  Law.)  One  obliged  to  do  suit, 

—  especially  suit  at  court.  Bnrrill. 

SEC'TILE,  o.     \1,.  sectilis  ;  It.  settile;  Ti,  sectile.'] 

1.  That  may  be  cut  or  divided.  Andrews. 

2.  {Min.)  Applied  tq  miiierals  which  can  be 
cut  without  the  particles  flying  about,  and  which, 
when  a  slice  is  cut  off,  present  a  smooth  sur- 
face. Phillips, 

SECTION  (sek'shun),  n.  [L.  sectio  ;  seco,  sectus, 
to  cut  off;  It.  sezione;  Sp.  seccion;  Fr.  section.] 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  dividing;  division. 
"  In  the  section  of  bodies.'*  Wotton. 

2.  A  part  divided  or  separated  from  the  rest ; 
a  division ;  a  fragment.  Johnson, 

3.  A  division  or  distinct  part  of  a  book,  writ- 
ing, or  chapter.  Hooker. 

The  production  of  volatile  salts  I  reserve  till  I  mention 
them  in  another  section.  '  Boyle. 

4.  A  division  or  parcel  of  the  public  lands 
containing  640  acres.     [U.  S.]  Bouvier, 

5.  {Arch.)  A  drawing  or  representation  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  a  building,  as  if  cut  through 
vertically,  intended  to  show  the  construction  of 
the  interior,  the  height  of  the  stories,  the  breadth^ 
and  thickness  of  walls,  floors,  &c.  Britton, 

6.  {Printing.)  The  mark  [  ^S  ]  used  to  denote 
a  division  of  a  subject,  or  to  make  a  reference 
to  something  on  the  margin. 

7.  {Geom.)  A  line  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  two  planes  :  —  the  surface  made  when  a  body 
is  cut  by  a  plane  :  —  the  line  cut  out  of  a  sur- 
face by  a  plane  intersecting  that  surface. 

Hutton.     ~ 


Conic  section,  a  curve  cut  out  of  the  surface  of  a 
right  cone,  having  a  ciixiflar  base,  by  a  plane.  Davies. 
—  Principal  section,  (  Opt.)  a  plane  passing  through  the 
optical  axis  of  a  crystal ;  as,  a  plane  passing  through 
the  short  diagonal  of  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar.  Pow- 
ell.—  Horizontal  section  of  a  building,  a  ground  plan, 
or  a  section  parallel  to  the  horizon.    Hutton. 

.SEC'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  embracing,  a 
section  or  distinct  part,  as  of  a  territory  or  coun- 
try; partial.     [Modern.]  Qu.  U'iv, 

SEC'TION-AL-LY,  ad.     In  a  sectional  manner. 

SEC-TION-AL'I-TY,  «.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  sectional,     [r.]  Wm.  Taylor. 

SEC'TION-IZE,  V.  a.  To  form  into  parts  or  sec- 
tions,    [r.]  Qu.  Rev, 

SECT'-MAs-T^R,  n.  The  leader  of  a  sect.  Baxter. 

SECTOR,  n.  [L.  sector,  a  cutter ;  seco,  sectus,  to 
cut  off;  It.  settore,  a  sector;  Sp.  sector  ;  Fr.  sec- 
teiiy.] 

1.  ( Geom.)  A  portion  of  the  area  of  a  circle 
included  between  two  radii  and  an  arc.   Davies. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  zenith  distances  of  stars ;  —  called  also  ze- 
nith sector.  Brande.  —  An  instrument  for  find- 
ing the  difference  in  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation between  two  objects  whose  distance  is 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  lonffj   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short i    A,  ?,  J,  O,  IJ,  Y,  obscure,    fArE,  FAR,  pAst,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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too  great  to  be  observed  through  a  fixed  tele- 
scope by  means  of  a  micrometer ;  —  called  also 
astronomical  sector.  Ilutton. 

3.  A  mathematical  instrument,  consisting  of 
two  rulers  movable  round  a  point,  on  the  faces 
of  which  several  scales  are  drawn,  as  of  equal 
parts,  of  chords,  of  sines,  &c.  Brande. 

Similar  sectors^  (Oeom.)  sectors  wllicil  have  equal 
angles  included  between  their  radii.  —  Sector  of  a 
sphere,  or  spherical  sector,  a  solid  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a  sector  of  a  circle  about  one  of  its  ra- 
dii, or  about  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  vertex 
of  tile  sector  as  an  axis.  Hutton.  Davies.  —  Sector  of  an 
ellipse,  hyperbola,  &;c.,  a  part  resembling  the  circular 
sector,  being  contained  between  two  radii,  or  lines 
drawn  from  tlie  centre  of  the  figure  to  the  curve,  and 
the  intercepted  arc  or  part  of  that  curve.    Hutton. 

SEC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  secularis ;  seculum,  an  age, 
a  generation,  a  century,  the  world  ;  It.  secolare ; 
Sp.  secular ;  Fr.  seculaire.}  ■ 

1.  Coming  or  happening  once  in  a  century. 
"  The  secular  year."  Addison. 

Though  her  body  dies,  her  fame  aurvivca 

A  secular  bird,  ages  of  lives.  Milton, 

2.  Pertaining  to  temporal  things,  or  things  of 
the  present  world  ;  temporal ;  civil ;  worldly  ; 
not  spiritual.     "  Secular  folk."  Chaucer. 

3.  (Roman  Catholic  CAifrcA.)  Not  bound  by 
monastic  rules ;  not  regular.  "  The  clergy,  both 
secular  and  regular."  Temple. 

Secular  equation,  (Astron.)  the  numerical  expression 
of  the  magnitude  and  period  of  a  secular  inequality, 
Brande.  —  Secular  games,  {Roman  jlnt.)  games  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  certain  deities,  and  continuing 
three  days  and  tliree  nights.  "  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  their  name,  these  games  would  have  been  cele- 
brated once  in  every  century  or  seculum ;  but  we  do 
not  find  that  they  were  celebrated  with  this  regularity 

at  any  period  of  Koinan  history."     TV,  Smith Secu- 

lar  inequality,  {JlstroR.)  the  inequahty  in  a  disturbed 
orbit  whicli  remains  after  the  mutual  destruction  or 
compensation  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  periodical 
inequalities,  and  winch  requires  a  very  long  period  to 
compensate  it.  Hersehel,  —  Secular  refrisreration,  (Oe- 
ol.)  the  periodical  cooling  and  consequent  consolida- 
tion of  tile  crust  of  the  globe.  Brande.  —  Secular  song 
or  poem,  a  song  or  a  poem  composed  for,  or  sung  at, 
the  secular  games. 

Syn.  —  Secular  is  opposed  to  ecclesiastical ;  temporal 
and  worldly,  to  spiritual  and  eternal.  Secular  power 
or  authority  ;  temporal  afTairs  or  crown  ;  worldly  pos- 
sessions or  enjoyments.  The  upper  house  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  consists  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal. 

SEC'y-LAR,  n.  1.  An  ecclesiastic  in  the  Romish 
church  not  bound  by  monastic  rules.    Johnson. 

2.  A  layman.  Hales. 

3.  An  unordained  official  of  a  cathedral  or 
chapel,  whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  vocal 
department  of  the  choir.  Moore. 

SBC'y-LAR-I§M,  n.  Attention  or  devotion  to  tem- 
poral or  secular  things  ;  worldliness. 

The  aim  of  secularism  is  to  aggrandize  the  present  life. 

Fleming. 

SEC-U-LAr'!-TY,».  [It.  secolarith  ;  Sp.  seculari- 
dad;  Fr.  secuiarite.']  The  state  of  being  secu- 
lar ;  attention  to  the  things  of  the  present  life ; 
worldliness,  Burnet. 

SEC-U-LAR-I-ZA'T£ON,  «.  [It.  seeolarizzazione  ; 
Sp.  secularizacion  ;  Fr.  ssculirisation.']  The  act 
of  secularizing;  conversion  from  spiritual  ap- 
propriation to  common  or  secular  use,  as  of  a 
church  or  church  property.  Chainbers. 

Sfic'y-LAR-IZE,  v.a.  [It.  secolarizzare ;  Sp.  secu- 
larizar  ;  Fr.  seeulariser.']  \i.  secularized  ;  pp. 

SECULARIZING,  SECULARIZED.] 

1.  To  make  secular ;  to  convert  from  spiritu- 
al appropriation  to  secular  use.  Johnson. 

2.  To  make  secular  or  worldly.    Bp.  Horsley. 

SEC'U-LAR-LY,  ad.  In  a  secular  or  worldly  man- 
ner. Johnson. 

SEC'y-LAR-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  secular ; 
worldliness  ;  secularity.  Johnson. 

SE'CUND,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  all  the  parts,  ^ 
by  twists  in  their  stalks,  turned  one  way ;  ^ 
one-sided.  Lindley.  ^ 

S?-CUN'DATE,  V.  a.      [L.  secundo,  secun-  W 
datus  ;  secundus,  prosperous.]    To  make 
prosperous  ;  to  direct  favorably,     [r.]     Clarke. 

SE-CUN-DA'TION,  re.     Prosperity,    [r.]     Clarhe. 

SEC'yrf-DINE,  re. ;  pi.  sEc'vn-dine§.  [It.  secon- 
dina ;  secondo  (L.  secundus),  second ;  Sp.  se- 
cundina ;  Fr.  secondines.'] 


1.  (Bot.")  The  coat  enclosing  the  ovule,  lying 
within  and  next  to  the  primine.  Lindley. 

S.  (Med.)  All  that  remains  in  the  uterus 
after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  viz.,  the  placenta, 
a  portion  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the  mem- 
branes of  the  OTum  ;  afterbirth  ;  —  usually  in 
the  plural.  Dunglison. 

SE-CirM'DVM  Ar'TEM.  [L.]  According  to 
art;  skilfully.  Hamilton. 

S5-CUR'A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  secured.  Qu,  Rev. 

S^g-CBRE',  a.  [L.  securus  ;  se  and  cura  ;  or  sine 
cura,  without  care ;  —  It.  sicuro  ;  Sp.  seguro.'] 

1.  Free  from  care  ;  careless  ;  without  caution 
or  vigilance.  "  Gideon  went  up  .  .  .  and  smote 
the  host ;  for  the  host  was  secure.*^  Judg.  viii.  11. 

2.  Free  from  fear  or  apprehension  ;  assured. 

Confidence  tlien  bore  thee  on  secure 

To  meet  no  danger.  Milton. 

3.  Not  distrustful  or  doubting;  confident; 
sure  ;  certain  ;  — usually  with  of. 

We  live  and  act  as  if  we  were  perfectly  secure  of  the  final 
event  of  things.  ^Itterbury, 

4.  Free  from  danger ;  safe.  "  Secure  from 
fortune's  blows."  Dryden, 

Syn.  —  See  Safety. 
S5-0URE',  V.  a.     [It.  assicurare ;  Sp.  asegurar.] 

\i.  SECURED  ;  pp.  SECURING,  SECURED.] 

1.  To  make  safe  ;  to  guard  ;  to  protect. 

To  secure  the  mind  from  weariness.  Watts. 

2.  To  make  certain  ;  to  put  beyond  hazard ; 
to  insure;  to  assure;  to  guarantee. 

To  secure  that  perfect,  durable  happiness  hereafter.  Locke. 
Men  are  secured  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  lives,  prop- 
erties, and  every  thing  they  have  a  right  to.  Addison, 

3.  To  make  fast ;  to  make  firm ;  to  fasten  ;  as, 
"  To  secure  a  door." 

S(;-CURE'LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  secure  manner ;  with- 
out danger ;  safely.  Dryden. 
2.  Without  fear  or  apprehension;  confitlently. 

"Whether  any  of  the  reasonings  are  inconsistent,  I  securely 
leave  to  the  j  udgnient  of  the  reader.  Atterburi/, 

tSE-CURE'M?NT,  re.    Security.  Browne. 

Se-CURE'N^SS,  re.     Safety ;  security.        Temple. 

S5-CUR'5R,  re.     He  who,  or  that  which,  secures. 

S^-CU'RI-FfR,  re.  [L.  securis,  an  axe  or  hatchet, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  (Bn<.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  bor- 
ing hymenopterous  insects,  the  females  of  which 
have  a  hatchet-shaped  or  saw-shaped  append- 
age to  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  place  in  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  Brande. 

sp-CU'RI-FORM,  a.  [L.  securis,  an  axe  or  hatch- 
et, and  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  an  axe  or 
hatchet.  Smart. 

S^-CU'RI-PALP,  re.  [L.  securis,  an  axe  or  hatch- 
et, and  ^a/po,  to  touch  softly.]  (Ent.)  One  of 
a  family  of  coleopterous  insects,  in  which  the 
maxillary  palps  terminate  in  an  elongated  and 
hatchet-shaped  joint.  Brande. 

S^-CU'RI-TY,  re.  [L.  securitas ;  It.  sicurezza ;  Sp. 
seguridad ;'  Fr.  spcurite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  secure  ;  freedom  from 
care,  fear,  or  danger ;  safety. 

[They]  seemed  to  live  in  a  state  of  conscious  security.   Cook. 

2.  That  which  guards  or  protects  ;  protec- 
tion ;  defence ;  safeguard. 

If  the  providence  of  God  he  taken  away,  what  security 
have  we  against  those  innumerable  dangers  to  whicli  human 
nature  is  continually  exposed?  Tillotson, 

3.  Any  thing  given  as  a  pledge,  as  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  or  the  performance  of  a  contract. 

Exchequer  bills  have  been  generally  reckoned  the  surest 
and  most  sound  of  all  securities.  Swift, 

4.  A  person  bound  to  secure  the  payment  of 
a  debt  or  the  performance  of  a  contract ;  a  sure- 
ty-   [R.]  Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Deposit,  Safety. 

S5-DAN',  re.  [Named  from  Sedan,  France,  where 
it  was  first  made.  Johnson.  —  L.  sedeo,  to  sit. 
Skinner.']  A  kind  of  portable  covered  chair  or 
vehicle  for  one  person.  Dryden. 

S5-DATE',  a.  [L.  sedatus  ;  sedo,  to  allay,  to  still, 
to  calm ;  It.  sedato.]  Settled ;  composed ;  tran- 
quil ;  calm  ;  quiet ;  unruffled  ;  serene  ;  undis- 
turbed.  "  That  calm  and  sedate  temper."  Watts. 

Composed  in  sufferings,  and  in  joy  sedate. 
Good  without  noise,  without  pretension  great.        Fope, 
Syn.  —  See  Calm. 
Sp-DATE'LY,  ad.     In  a  sedate  manner  ;  calmly ; 
without  agitation ;  tranquilly.  Locke. 


S5-DATE'N{;SS,  re.  State  of  being  sedate ;  calm- 
ness; tranquillity;  serenity.  Addison. 

Sf-DA'TION,  re.  [L.  sedatio,}  The  act  of  calming 
or  composing,     [r.]     Coles.    Atlantic  Monthly. 

SED'A-TiVE,  a.     [It.  §  Sp.  sedativo;  Fr.  sedatif.'] 

Tending    to   assuage  ;     composing ;     calming ; 

soothing;  tranquillizing.  Boswell. 

Sedatine  salt,  (Cllem.)  boracic  acid.  Henry. 

SED'A-TIVE,  re.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  direct- 
ly depresses  the  vital  forces;  —  used  to  dimin- 
ish preternaturally  increased  action.  Dunglison. 

SE  DE-FEJV-nEJ\r'Dd.  [L.]  (Law.)  In  defend- 
ing one's  self ;  in  self-defence.  Whishaw. 

SE'DCNT,  ».    [I^.sedens.]    Sitting ;  quiet.  JTn^Ai. 

II  SED'^;N-TA-R(-LY,  ad.   In  a  sedentary  manner. 

II  SfiD'^N-TA-RJ-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
sedentary.  L.  Addison. 

II  SED'5N-TA-RY  [sSd'en-ta-re,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm.  R.  Wr.  Wb.  ;  se'den-tsi-re,  Ja. ;  se-dSn'tj-re, 
Buchanan"],  a.  [L.  sedentarius  ;  sedeo,  to  sit ;  It. 
Ss  Sp.  sedentario  ;  Fr.  sedentaire.] 

1.  Occupied  in  an  employment  which  requires 
a  sitting  posture  ;  sitting  much. 

The  Egyptians,  whose  sages  were  not  sedentary  scholastic 
sophists,  fike  the  Grecian,  but  men  employed  and  busied  in 
the  public  aflairs  of  religion  and  government         D'arburlon, 

2.  Passed  chiefly  in  sitting ;  requiring  a  habit 
of  sitting.     "  A  sedentary  \i{e."  Harvey. 

3.  Inactive;  motionless;  sluggish;  torpid. 
"  The  sedentary  earth."  Milton. 

II  SED'pN-TA-RY,  re.  (Ent.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
spiders  that  sit  or  rest  in  the  hiding-places  of 
their  web  until  their  prey  is  entangled.  Brande. 

SE-DE' RUM-T,  n.  [L.,  they  have  sat.]  (Scotch 
Law.)  A  session  or  meeting  of  a  court.    Stnart. 

SED^E  (sej"),  re.  [A.  S.  secg,  segc]  (Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  the  glumaceous,  endogenous 
plants  of  the  order  Cyperacece,  resembling  the 
grasses,  but  having  solid  and  frequently  angu- 
lar stems,  and  inhabiting  every  latitude  and 
every  variety  of  situation  where  phainogamous 
vegetation  can  exist ;  a  grass-like  or  rush-like 
herb.  The  name  is  given  especially  to  plants 
of  the  genera  Carex.  Lindley. 

SED(?E'-B(RD,  re.    The  sedge-warbler.      Brande. 

SEOgE'-CRoWNED  (-krbiind),  a.  Crowned  with 
sedge.     "  Sedge-eroioned  sisters."  Collins. 

SEDGBD  (sejd),  a.  Composed  of  sedge  or  flags. 
*'  Sedged  cro^vns."  Shak. 


SED^E'-WAR-BLfR,  re.  (Omith.)  A  bird  of  the 
family  Sylviadcs,  or  warblers,  found  in  summer 
in  thick  patches  of  reeds  or  willows  ;  Salicaria 
phragmitis.  Yarrell. 

SED^'Y  (sgj'e),  a.  Overgrown  with  sedge  or  nar- 
row flags.     "  Severn's  sedgy  bank."  Shak. 

SE-DJL'I-A,  n.  pi.  [L.,  seats.]  (Eccl,)  Seats  near 
the  altar  in  a  church  for  ministers  officiating  at 
the  eucharist.  Hook. 

SED'I-MENT,  re.     [L.  sedimentum;  sedeo,  to  sit, 

to  settle  ;  It.  Sj  Sp.  sedimento ;   Fr.  sedimcJit,] 

Tliat  which  subsides  or  settles  at  the  bottom  of 

a  liquid  ;  lees  ;  dregs.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Dregs. 

SED-I-MEN" 
containing. 

Sedimentary  rocks,  {Ocol.)  rocks  formed  of  materi- 
als thrown  down  from  a  state  of  suspension  or  solu- 
tion in  water.  Lyell. 

Sip-DI"TION  (se-dTsh'un),  re.  [h.  seditio  ;  se,  Ae- 
noting  separation,  and  itio,  a  beginning;  eo, 
'  Hum,  to  go  ;  It.  sedizione  ;  Sp.  sedicion ;  Fr.  se- 
dition^ An  offence,  not  capital,  and  not  amount- 
ing to  treason,  against  the  government  of  a 
country,  consisting  in  disturbing  the  tranquilli- 
ty of  the  state  or  exciting  discontent  against 
the  government,  by  meetings,  speeches,  publi- 
cations, &o.  Burrill. 
Syn.  — See  Insurrection. 

S5-DI"TION-A-RY,  «.  A  promoter  of  sedition  ; 
a  factious  person.  Bp.  Hall, 

S5-DI"TI0yS  (se-dish'us),  <i.     [L.  seditiosus;  It. 


^'TA-EY,  a.   Relating  to,  formed  by,  or 
ng,  sediment.  1' eatherstonehaugh. 
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aedizioso ;  Sp.  sedicioso  ;  Fr.  seditieux.']  Per- 
taining to,  partaking  of,  or  inciting  to,  sedition ; 
factious  ;  refractory  ;  turbulent ;  tumultuous. 

"With  murderous  rapine,  and  sec/iiious  strife.  I'rior. 

Syn.  —  See  Factious,  Tumultuous. 

S5:-Dl"TI0yS-LY  (se-dish'us-le),  ad.  With  sedi- 
tion ;  in  a  seditious  manner  ;  factiously. 

S?-DI"TIOUS-NESS  (se-dish'us-nes),  ?i.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  seditious  ;  factious  turbulence. 

SED'UTZ-PoWDeE-?,  n.  p/.  (Med.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  powders  used  for  making  an  efferves- 
cing aperient  drink;  Rochelle-powders.  —  See 
HocHELLE-powDERS.  Wood  ^f  Bache. 

SED'LJTZ-WA'T^IR,  n.  The  mineral  water  of 
Sedlitz,  in  Bohemia,  containinfif  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  little  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonic  acid,  and 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia;  —  employed 
as  a  purgative.  Dunglison. 

S^-DUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  sediico,  to  lead  aside ;  se, 
apart,  aside,  and  duco,  to  lead ;  It.  sedurre ;  Sp. 
seducir ;  Fr.  seduire.\  [i.  seduced  ;  pp.  se- 
ducing, SEDUCED.] 

1.  To  draw  aside  from  the  right;  to  lead 
astray  ;  to  tempt ;  to  corrupt ;  to  deprave  ;  to  mis- 
lead ;  to  deceive  ;  to  allure  ;  to  decoy  ;  to  entice. 

Subtle  he  needs  must  be  who  could  seduce 

Augels,  nor  think  superfluous  others'  aid.  Milton. 

But  they  hearkened  not:  and  Manasseh  seclticed  them  to 

do  more  evil  than  did  the  nations  whom  the  Lord  destroyed 

before  the  children  of  Israel.  2  Kings  xxi.  9. 

2,  To  induce  to  surrender  chastity,  as  a  woman. 

S5:-DUCE'M^NT,  «.  The  act  of  seducing  : —  art 
or  means  used  in  order  to  seduce. 

Her  hero's  danpers  touched  the  pitying  power. 

The  nymph's  seduceiiieuts  and  the  magic  bower.     Pope. 

S^l-DU^'^R,  n.     One  who  seduces  ;  a  corrupter. 

When  women  send  the  seduced  to  Coventry,  but  counte- 
nance and  even  court  the  seducer,  ought  we  not  to  wonder  if 
ECductions  were  scarce?  C'olton. 

SP-DU(^'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  seduced;  cor- 
ruptible. "  Seduoihle  understandings."  Glanvill. 

S^-DUQ'ING,  p.  a.  Leading  astray;  enticing; 
alluring;  decoying;  corrupting;  misleading. 

Sp-DU^'ING,  n.     Act  of  one  who  seduces.  Jewell. 

S5-DU<^'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  seducing  manner. 

S^-DtJo'TION,  n.  [L.  seductio  ;  It.  seduzione;  Sp. 
seduccion ;  Fr.  seduction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  seducing ;  a  drawing  aside  from 
the  right ;  enticement  to  evil.  Browne. 

2.  {Laio.)  The  offence  of  a  man  who  induces 
a  woman  to  surrender  her  chastity.        Bouvier. 

S^-DUC'TIVE,    a.     Tending  to   seduce ;    apt  to 
mislead.'    "  Soft  seductive  arts."        Langhorne. 
S^-DITC'TJVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  seductive  manner. 

S^-DU'LJ-Ty,  n.  [L.  sedulitas ;  sedtdus,  fond  of 
sitting,  sedulous ;  sedeo,  to  sit ;  It.  sedulitk.l 
Diligent  assiduity;  constant  or  close  applica- 
tion ;  industry  ;  sedulousness.  South. 

Man  oftentimes  pursues  with  great  seduUti/  and  earnestness 
that  which  cannot  stand  him  in  any  stead  for  vital  purpose. 

Hooker. 

SED'y-LOUS,  a.  [L.  sedulus,  fond  of  sitting.i.  e. 
averse  to  moving  or  any  change,  persevering ; 
sedeo,  to  sit.]  Assiduous;  diligent ;  constant 
in  application  to  any  business  ;  steadily  indus- 
trious ;  laborious.     "The  serfw^zM  bee."  Prior. 

Be  sedulous  to  discharge  thy  trust,  to  perform  thy  charge; 
be  zealous  for  souls,  and  careless  of  money.  £p.  Taulor, 

Syn. —  Sedulous  and  assiduous  both  express  the 
habit  of  sitiinp  or  sticking  close  to  a  thing  or  employ- 
ment. Sedulous  application  to  learning  ;  a  sedulous 
teacher  or  scholar  ;  assiduous  attention  to  a  person  or 
to  study  ;  diligent  in  employment ;  industrious  in  habit. 

SED'U-LOUS-LY,  ad.  Assiduously;  industrious- 
ly ;'  laboriously  ;  diligently.  Philips. 

SED'U-LOOS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  sedulous;  assiduity;  assiduousness; 
industry ;  diligence  ;  sedulity,  Boyle. 

SE'DUM,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  having 
stems  crowded  with  leaves,  and  usually  branched 
from  the  base,  and  flowers  of -^ various  colors. 

^^=-  Many  of  the  species  have  been  used  in  medi- 
ciJie,  especially  Sedum  acre, —  called  also  acrid  stone- 
crop,  and  w(7;^-7>fi;?7?er,  — which,  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  produces  vesication,  and,  taken  internally,  it 
causes  vomiting.    Eng.  Cyc. 


s£e,  n.  [Gr.  Uosf  a  seat ;  L.  sedes,  a  seat ;  se- 
deo, to  sit ;  It.  sedia  ;  Sp.  sede  ;  Fr.  sii^ge.'] 

1.  t  A  seat ;  —  a  seat  of  power.  Spenser. 

2.  Properly,  the  seat  or  throne  on  which  a 
bishop  takes  his  place  when  installed  into  office, 
but  it  is  metaphorically  used  for  the  extent  of 
the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  a  bishop;  a  dio- 
cese —  originally  applied  exclusively  to  the  pa- 
pal chair  at  Rome.  Brande. 

SEE,  V.  a.  [Goth,  saiwan  ;  A.  S.  seon  ;  Dut.  zien ; 
Ger.  schen;  Dan.  see;  Sw.  se. — Junius  and 
Skinner  derive  it  from  Gr.  Osdofiaif  to  see,  by  the 
change  of  0  into  s-    Richardson.  —  See  Sight.] 

\i.  SA"\V;  pp.  SEEING,  SEEN.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  eye  ;  to  receive  knowl- 
edge of  by  the  eye;  to  behold;  to  descry;  to 
view. 

Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sight. 

Amid  the  sun's  bright  circle,  where  thou  sitt'st, 

See  far  and  wide.  Milton. 

2.  To  perceive  by  the  mind;  to  take  notice 
of;  to  notice;  to  observe  ;  to  know;  to  under- 
stand; to  discern  ;  to  remark. 

Who  is  so  gross 
As  cannot  see  this  palpable  device^ 
Yet  who  so  bold  but  saj's  he  soes  it  not, 
"When  such  ill  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought?       Shak. 
I  had  a  mind  to  see  him  out,  and  therefore  did  not  care  for 
contradicting  him.  Addison. 

3.  To  mingle  with  ;  to  hold  intercourse  with. 

To  an  improvement  in  wisdom  and  prudence,  hy  seeing 
men,  and  conversing  with  people  of  din'ereni  tempers  and 
customs.  Locke. 

4.  To  pay  a  visit  to  ;  to  visit ;  to  call  on. 

I  will  not  see  you  now  by  the  way;  but  I  trust  to  tarry  a 
while  with  you,  if  the  Lord  permit.  1  Cor.  xvi.  7. 

5.  To  meet  with  ;  to  feel ;  to  experience. 

What  man  is  he  that  liveth,  and  shall  not  see  death  ? 

Ps.  Ixxxix.  48. 

Syn.  —  To  see  is  a  general  term,  and  is  an  action 
either  voluntary  or  involuntary  ;  to  -perceive,  volun- 
tary ;  to  observe,  intentional.  See  with  the  eye  ;  descry 
what  is  distant;  perceive  with  tlie  eye  or  the  mind  ; 
discern  with  the  mind.  Every  one  who  has  sight  sees  ; 
an  astronomer  observes.  The  eyes  open  to  see,  turn  to 
look  at,  fix  to  behold,  and  roll  to  view.  —  "  We  see  all 
objects  before  our  eyes  ;  we  look  at  those  which  excite 
our  curiosity  ;  we  behold  snzh  as  cause  our  admiration  ; 
we  view  those  which  we  are  desirous  of  examining." 
Ti-usler. 
SEE,  V.  n.  1.  To  have  the  power  of  sight ;  to 
have  perception  of  things  by  the  eye. 

Air  hath  some  secret  degree  of  light;  otherwise  cats  and 
owls  could  not  see  in  the  night.  Bacon. 

2.  To  have  a  perception  of  things  by  the  mind  ; 
to  discern  ;  to  understand  ;  to  look  ;  — used  with 
through  or  into. 

Many  sagacious  persons  will  find  us  out.  will  look  under 
our  mask,  and  see  through  all  our  fine  pretensions.    2iUvtson. 

Could  you  see  into  my  secret  soul. 
There  you  might  read  your  own  dominion  doubled.  Dryden. 

3.  To  inquire;  to  distinguish;  to  examine. 

See  whether  fear  doth  make  thee  wrong  her,        Shak. 

4.  To  pay  attention  ;  to  be  attentive  ;  to  take 
heed;  to  take  care.  *'Mark  and  perform  it, 
see^st  thou."  Shak. 

When  I  appear,  see  yon  avoid  the  place.  Drj/den. 

To  see  to,  to  look  well  after  ;  to  look  at.    "  An  altar 

by  Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  see  to.^"*  Josh.  xxii.  10. 

SEE,  interj.     Lo  !  look  !  observe  !  behold ! 

See\  seel  upon  the  banks  of  Boyne  he  stands.       Halifax. 
iI@=The  imperative  mode  of  the  verb  used  interjec- 
tionally. 

SEED,  n.  [Goth,  seths,  seds ;  A.  S.  seed  ;  Icel. 
sad;  Dut.  zaad;  Ger.  saat;  Dan.  st^d;  Sw.  sn'rf.] 

1.  {Zool.)  The  fecundating  fluid  of  male  ani- 
mals ;  sperm;  semen.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  body  enclosed  in  a  pericarp, 
clothed  with  its  own  integuments,  and  contain- 
ing the  rudiment  of  the  future  plant.     Lindley. 

iJSf  The  5ffirfof  aplant  is  the  ovule  in  its  most  per- 
fect and  finally  organized  state.  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
pericarp,  is  clothed  witii  its  own  integuments  called 
the  testa,  and  contains  the  rudiment  of  the  future 
plant,  called  the  embryo,  and  a  substance  interposed 
between  the  embryo  and  the  testa,  called  the  albumen. 
The  albumen  is  often  absent.  The  embryo,  in  dico- 
tyledonous plants,  consists  of  the  radicle,  or  undevel- 
oped root,  the  plumule,  or  undeveloped  stem,  and  the 
cotyledons,  or  undeveloped  seed-leaves.    Lindley. 

3.  Principle  of  production. 

Praise  of  great  acts  he  scatters  as  a  seed. 

Which  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  breed.         Waller. 

4.  Fivst  principle  ;  original  source. 

The  seed  of  whatsoever  perfect  virtue  groweth  from  us  is  a 
right  opinion  touching  things  divine.  Hooker. 


5.  Progeny;  offspring ;  descendants  ; — used 
to  denote  a  single  individual  or  many. 

When  Uod  gave  Canaan  to  Abraham,  he  thought  fit  to  put 
his  seed  into  the  grant  too.  Locke. 

6.  Kace ;  generation  ;  birth. 

Of  mortal  seed  they  were  not  held.  Waller. 

SEED,  v.  n.  \i.  seeded  ;  pp.  seeding,  seeded.] 
To  grow  to  maturity,  so  as  to  bear  or  produce 
seed  :  —  to  shed  seed.  "  It  hath  already  flower, 
so  that  I  fear  it  will  shortly  seed."  Lyte. 

Whate'er  I  plant,  like  corn  on  barren  earth. 
By  an  eciuivocal  birth. 
Seeds,  and  runs  up  to  poetry.  S\c\ft. 

SEED,  v.  a.    To  supply  with  seed;  to  sow.  SmaH. 

To  seed  down,  to  sow  with  grass-seed.  Smith. 

SEED'-BIXD,  n,     {Bot.)  The  ovule.        Lankester. 

S^^  This  word  was  used  by  Lankester  in  rendering 

the  German  samen-knospe^  in  his  Translation  of  fciclilei- 

den's  Principles  of  Botany  (1849),  but  it  is  not  used  in 

English  works  on  botany.     Oray. 

SEED'— CAKE,  n.  A  sweet  cake  having  aromatic 
seeds.     "The  seed-cake,  the  pasties,"      Tusser. 

SEED'— COAT,  n.  {Bot.)  The  coat  or  covering 
of  a  seed.  Gray, 

SEED'— COD,  n.  A  vessel  for  holding  seed,  while 
the  husbandman  is  sowing  it.  Whishaw, 

SEED'— CORN,  n.     Com  for  seed.  Warburton. 

SEED'— DoWn,  n.  The  pappus  or  downy  sub- 
stance attached  to  some  seeds,  as  to  those  of 
the  dandelion,  thistle,  &c.  Wright. 

SEED'^ID,  «.     1.  Bearing  or  having  seed. 

The  vernal  blades  that  rise  with  needed  stem.        Mason. 

2.  Interspersed  as  with  seeds. 

A  blue  mantle,  seeded  with  stars.  B.  Jonfon. 

SEED'^R,  n.     One  who  seeds  or  sows.  Todd. 

SEED'-GAR-DEN,  «.     A  garden  fcr  raising  seed. 

SEED'— GRAIN,  n.     Grain  for  seed.  Clfirke. 

SEED'— LAC,  71.  The  granular  residue  which  re- 
mains after  stick-lac  has  been  broken  from  the 
twigs  which  it  incrusts,  freed  in  great  part  of  its 
coloring  matter  by  trituration  in  water,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  XJre. 

SEED'-LEAF,  n.  (Bot.)  A  cotyledon,  or  a  leaf  de- 
veloped from  a  cotyledon,  being,  in  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants,  the  first  leaf,  and  in  dicotyledo- 
nous plants,  one  of  the  hrst  pair  of  leaves.  Gray. 

SJEED'LING,  n.  A  plant  or  a  fruit  produced  from 
a  seed.  Clarke. 


Hovey. 


SEED'LING,  u. 

SEED'LIP,   ?  n.     [A.    S,  seed-ked.]     A  basket   or 
SEED'LOP,  )  vessel  in  which  a  sower  carries  seed 


Produced  from  the  seed. 

when  sowing  it.  Ainsworth. 

SEED'-LOBE,  n.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  two  lobes  of 
the  embryo  ;  cotyledon.  Wright, 

t  SEED'NipSS,  re.     Seed-time.  Shak. 

SEED'-OIL,  K.  (Com.)  A  term  applied  to  oils  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  plants  ;  —  especially 
to  the  oil  expressed  from  the  nuts  or  seeds  of 
Jatropha  curcas;  which  is  used  for  burning 
and  for  dressing  cloth.  Archer. 

SEED'-PEARL  (sSd'perl),  ».  A  very  small  pearl 
in  the  form  of  a  small  grain.  Boyle. 

SEED'— PLOT,  n.  A  nursery  in  a  garden,  or 
ground  on  which  seeds  are  sown  to  produce 
plants  for  transplanting.  Hammond. 

SEEDS'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  SEEDSMEN.  One  who  sows 
seeds  :  —  one  who  sells  seeds.  Johnson. 

SEED'-TIME,  re.  The  season  for  sowing  or  plant- 
ing. 

While  the  earth  remaiTieth,  seed-time  and  haiTeBt.  and  cold 
and  heat,  and  Bunimer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall 
not  cease.  Gen.  viii.  22. 

SEED'-VES-SgL,  re.  (Bot.)  The  pericarp,  being 
the  walls  of  the  matured  ovary,  and  enclosing 
the  seed.  Gray. 

SEED'Y,  a.  1.  Abounding  with,  or  containing, 
seeds  :  —  running  to  seeds.  Johnson. 

2.  Noting  a  peculiar  flavor  of  certain  parcels 
of  French  brandy,  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
weeds  that  grow  among  the  vines.  London  Ency. 

3.  Having  the  appearance  ol^poverty. Halliwell. 
Little  rianigan  liere  is  a  little  seedy,  as  we  say  amoni?  iia 

that  practise  the  law.  OoldsmWt. 
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SEE'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  sees;  sight; 
vision  :" — the  sense  we  have  of  external  objects 
by  means  of  the  eye  ;  perception. 

The  organ  of  seeing  is  the  eye.  Locke. 

SEE'JNG,  conj.     Since  ;  inasmuch  ;  it  being  so. 

Why  should  not  they  be  as  well  victualled,  for  so  long  a 
time,  as  the  ships  are  usually  tor  a  year,  seeing  it  is  easier  to 
keep  victuals  on  land  than  on  water?  Spenser. 

SEEK,  V.  a.  [Goth.  8okjan\  A.  S.  secan;  Frs. 
seka ;  Dut.  zoeken  ;  Ger.  siichen ;  Dan.  sOge ;  Sw. 
soka  ;  Icel.  sakia.  —  Wachter,  with  prefixing 
s,  derives  it  from  the  Ger.  auffe,  ook,  och,  the  eye, 
—  the  first  investigation  being  made  bjr  the  eye. 
Adelung  agrees  with  "Wachter,  finding  Ger. 
suchen,  to  seek,  related  to  Ger.  sehen,  to  see  : 
but  as  these  words  denote  also  tending  towards, 
approaching,  seeking,  they  may  be  from  the 
Heb.  plTl5,  to  run  about,  to  run  to  and  fro,  also 
the  leg  by  which  the  body  is  moved  forward,  or 
a  street  where  men  walk  to  seek  what  they  have 
in  view.  Bosicorth.]     [i.  sought  ;  pp.  seeking, 

SOUGHT.] 

1.  To  look  for  or  after ;  to  search  for ;  to  go 
to  find ;  to  try  to  find ;  —  often  with  out,  or  after. 

I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave,  hert 

He  did  range  the  town  to  seei'  me  out.  Shak. 

To  seek  after  some  better  reason.  Addison. 

2.  To  solicit ;  to  endeavor  to  gain  ;  to  ask. 


And  others,  tempting  him,  sought  of  him 
heaven. 


sign  from 
Luke  xi.  16. 


Syn.  —  See  Search. 

SEEK,  -v.  n,     1.  To  make  search  or  inquiry. 

Seek  ye  out  of  the  hook  of  the  Lord,  and  read.  Isa.  xxxiv.  16. 
2.  To  endeavor;  to  strive;  to  try.      Dryden. 

"Why  should  he  mean  me  ill  or  seek  to  harm?        Milton. 
t  To  seek,  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  or  search- 
ing ;  without  knowledge  or  experience. 

Unpractised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek.  Milton. 

—  To  seek  after,  to  try  to  find  or  to  take  ;  to  make 

pursuit  after.    "  Violent  men  have  sought  after  my 

soul."  Ps-  Ixxxvi.  14.  —  To  seek  for,  to  search  for  ;  to 

try  to  find.   KnoUes.  —  ^  To  seek  to,  to  seek. 

And  Wisdom's  self 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet,  retired  solitude.  Milton. 

And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  which  shall 

stand  fur  an  ensign  of  the  people;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles 

sepk.  Isa.  xi.  10. 

SEEK'pR,  lb.     1,  One  who  seeks;  an  inquirer. 

Cato  is  represented  as  a  seeker  to  oracles.  Bentley. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  which  professed 
to  have  no  determinate  form  of  religion,  but  to 
be  in  search  of  one.  Burnet. 

SEEK'JNG,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  seeks. 

SEEK'-SOR-ROW  (sek'sor-ro),  yt.  One  who  vexes 
himself ;  a  self-tormentor.  Sidney. 

SEEL,  V.  a.  [Fr.  siller.]  [i.  seeled  ;  pp.  seel- 
ing, SEELED.]  To  close  the  eyelids  of,  as  those 
of  a  hawk  by  passing  a  fine  thread  through 
them ;  —  metaphorically,  to  close  the  eyes  in  any 
way.     "  A  seeled  dove."  Sidney. 

To  seel  her  father's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak.  Shak. 

t  SEEL,  V.  n.  [Fr.  siller,  to  bear.]  {Naut.)  To 
lean  on  one  side ;  to  roll  to  the  leeward  ;  to 
heel.  Raleigh, 

f  SEEL,  )  ^^     •j'lig   agitation  or  rolling  of  a 

t  SEEL'JNG,  J  ship  in  foul  weather.  Sandys. 

SEEL,  n.  [A.  S.  seel.'j  Season;  time;  —  used 
especially  in  composition,  as,  hay-see^,  i.  e.  hay- 
time  :  —  a  sieve.  [Local,  Eng.]  May.  Holloway. 

f  SEEL'Y,  a.  [A.  S.  scelig,  happy.  —  See  Silly.] 
Lucky  ;  happy :  —  inoffensive  ;  harmless :  —  sim- 
ple; silly;  foolish.  Spenser. 

SEEM,  v.n.  [Dut.  zweemen,  to  resemble;  Ger. 
ziemen,  to  become ;  scheinen,  to  appear,  to 
seem;  Dan.  synes  ;  Sw.  synas.  — L.  simvh,  to 
make  like  ;  siinilis,  like  ;  It.  sembrare  ;  Sp.  sem~ 
hlar  ;  Fr.  sembler,']  \i.  seemed  ;  pp.  seeming, 
SEEMED.]  To  appear ;  to  make  a  show ;  to  have 
semblance;  to  present  the  appearance. 

So  spake  the  Omnipotent;  and  with  his  words 

XW  seemed  well  pleased  —  dM  seemed,  but  were  not  all.  Milton. 

It  seems,  it  appears  ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  truth ; 
it  is  so  stated  ;  — used  in  slight  affirmation.  "  He  had 
been  a  chief  magistrate,  and  had,  it  seems,  executed 
that  higli  office  justly  and  honurably,"         .^tterbury. 

Syn.  —  To  appear  is  a  stronger  term  than  to  seem. 
The  sun  appears  above  the  horizon,  and  seems  to  move. 
A  thing  seems  plausible,  and  appears  to  be  true.  To  a 
common  observer  the  heavenly  bodies  sefm  to  move 
round  the  earth  ;  but  to  a  man  of  science  it  will  clear- 


ly appear  that  it  is  the  earth  that  moves,  and  not  the 
sun  or  the  stars.  He  looks  well,  appears  healthy,  and 
seems  contented. 

f  SEEM,  v.  a.     To  become;  to  befit;  to  beseem. 

"  Honest  mirth  that  seemed  her  well."    Spense^\ 

SEEM'^R,  n.     One  who  seems.  Shak. 

SEEM'JNG,  n.   1.  Appearance;  show;  semblance. 

2.  Fair  or  goodly  appearance. 

For  you  there 's  rosemary  and  rue;  these  keep 
Seething  and  savor  all  tlie  winter  long.  Shale. 

3.  t Opinion;  judgment;  estimate. 

His  persuasive  words,  impregned 
With  reason,  to  her  seeming,  and  with  truth.      Milton. 

SEEM'JNG,^.  a.     Appearing;  making  a  show  or 
semblance ;  apparent. 
Syn.  — See  .-Apparent. 
SEEM'ING-LY,  ad.     Apparently;  in  appearance. 

SEEM'JNG-NESS,   n.    Plausibility ;    appearance  ; 

semblance  ;  show.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  SEEM'L^SS,  «.  Unseemly ;  indecorous.  Spenser. 

t  SEEM'LI-LY,  oe2.    Decently;  comelily.  Huloet. 

SEEM'LJ-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  seemly  ; 
decency  ;  comeliness  ;  beauty.  Camden. 

SEEM'LY,  a.  Beseeming;  befitting;  decent;  be- 
coming ;  proper  ;  suitable  ;  appropriate  ;  fit ; 
meet.     "  To  make  a  seemly  answer.  Shak. 

Suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of  charity  were  safer 
and  aeemli/ir  tor  Christian  men  than  the  hot  pursuit  of  these 
controversies-  Hooker. 

SEEM'LY,  ad.     In  a  decent  or  proper  manner.    • 

t  SEEM'LY-HED,  n.  Decent  or  comely  appear- 
ance.     *  Chaucer. 

SEEN,  p.  from  see.  Beheld  ;  perceived.  —  See  See. 

fSEEN,  a.  Skilled;  versed;  accomplished.  *'A 
schoolmaster  well  seen  in  music."  Shak. 

SE'pR,  n.  1.  One  who  sees  or  perceives  with  the 
eye.     "  A  seer  of  visions."  Addison. 

2.  One  who  sees  into  the  future  ;  one  who 
foresees  ;  a  prophet ;  a  foreteller. 

Go,  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  seer.    Campbell. 
How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  sf'er  blest. 
Measured  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time  I  Milton. 

SE  'ER,  n.  A  variable  weight  of  the  East  Indies, 
that  of  the  East  Indian  Company  being  about 
two  pounds  avoirdupois.  C.  P.  Brown. 

SEER,  a.     Several ;  divers.  [North  of  Eng.]  Ray. 

SEER'HAND,  n.  A  kind  of  muslin,  particularly 
adapted  for  dresses.  Simmonds. 

SE'^R-SHIp,  n.  The  state,  office,  or  quality  of  a 
seer.  Month.  Rev. 

SEER'SUCK-jpR,  n.  A  kind  of  linen  having  blue 
and  white  stripes,  imported  from  India, 

t  SEER'WOOD  (-wiid), 
t  SEAR'WOOD  (-wfid), 

SEE'sAw,  V.  n.  [Perhaps  saw-saw,  a  reduplica- 
tion of  saw,  and  intended  to  express  the  motion 
to  and  fro,  backwards  and  forwards,  in  the  act 
of  sawing.  Richardson."]  \i.  seesawed  ;  pp. 
SEESAWING,  SEESAAVED.]  To  move  or  play  with 
a  reciprocating  motion  to  and  fro,  or  up  and 
down. 

Sometimes  they  were  like  to  pull  John  over;  then  it  went 
all  of  a  sudden  again  on  John's  side;  so  they  went  seesawing 
up  and  down  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  Arbuthnvt. 

SEE'SAW,  n.     1.  A  reciprocating  motion.    Pope. 

2.  A  kind  of  play  in  which  two  children,  seat- 
ed one  at  each  end  of  a  board  supported  on  a 
fulcrum,  move  alternately  upwards  and  down- 
wards :  —  the  board,  as  used  in  this  play. 

Halliwell. 

3.  {At  JVhist.)  The  playing  of  two  partners, 
so  that  each,  alternately,  enables  the  other  to 
win  the  trick.  Smart. 

SEE'sAw,  a.  Undulating  with  reciprocal  motion  ; 
moving  to  and  fro,  or  up  and  doivn.         Savage. 

SEETHE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  seothan ;  Dut.  zieden  ;  Ger. 
sieden ;  Dan.  syde ;  Sw.  sjnda;  Icel.  seyda,  sioda. 
—  Gr.  ^fw.]  [i.  SEETHED  or  t  SOB  ;  pp.  seeth- 
ing, SEETHED  or  SODDEN.]  To  boil  ;  to  decoct 
in  hot  liquor.  "  Seethe  pottage."  2  Kings  iv.  38. 

The  Scythians  used  to  seethe  the  flesh  in  the  hide,  and  so 
do  the  northern  Irish.  Spenser. 

SEETHE,  V.n.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition;  to 
be  hot;  to  boil.  1  Sam.  ii.  13. 


Dry  wood.         Ray. 


The  boiling  baths  at  Cairbadon, 
Which  seethe  with  secret  fire  eternally. 


Spenser. 


SEETH'^IR.  n.     1.  One  who  seethes. 

2.  A  boiler  ;  a  pot.  Ih-yden. 

S^l-FA'TIAN  (se-fa'sh^in),  n.  [Arab,  sefit,  quali- 
fication, attribute.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect 
of  Mohammedans,  who  hold  the  opposite  opin- 
ion to  the  Motazelites,  with  respect  to  the  eter- 
nal attributes  of  God.  P.  Cyc. 

SEG,  n.     Sedge  ;  a  rush.     [Local,  Eng.]    Ban-et. 

SEG,  or  SEGG,  n.    A  castrated  bull;  a  bull-stag. 

—  See  Bull-stag.  [Scotland,  and  north  of 
England.]  Jamieson.     Brockett, 

Sg-GAR',  n.  [Sp.  cigarro.l  A  little  roll  of  to- 
bacco for  smoking  ;  —  more  correctly  written 
cigar.  —  See  Cigar.  Twiss. 

SEO'BjSJV*,  n.  [Turkey.]  A  horseman  who  has 
the  care  of  the  baggage  of  an  army.  Crahb, 

SEG'GAR,  n.  A  cylindric  or  oval  case  of  fire-clay, 
in  which  fine  stone-ware  is  enclosed,  to  protect 
it  from  the  smoke  and  the  injurious  products  of 
combustion,  while  baking  in  the  kiln  ;  —  written 
also  sagger.  lire. 

SEG'M^INT,  n.  [h.  segmentum;  seco,  to  cut;  It. 
S^  Sp.  segmento ;  Fr.  segment.'] 

1.  A  part  cut  ofi" ;  a  section.  Miller. 

2.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  subdivisions  of  any  part 
or  organ.  Henslow. 

An^le  in  a  segment,  (Oeom.)  an  angle  formed  by 
lines  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  chord  to  any 
point  in  the  arc.  —  Jingle  of  a  segment,  an  angle  formed 
by  the  chord  and  a  Tangent  to  the  arc  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities.—  Segment  of  a  circle,  a  part  of  the  area  of  a 
circle  included  between  a  chord  and  the  arc  which  it 
subtends.  —  Segment  of  a  sphere,  a  portion  of  a  sphere 
cut  off  by  a  plane. —  Similar  segments,  segments  that 
have  their  chords  proportional  to  tlieir  radii,  or  that 
have  arcs  containing  tlie  same  number  of  degrees. 

Button. 

S^G-MEN'TAL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of, 
or  like,  a  segment.  Clarke. 

SEG-MgN-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  dividing  or 
separating  into  segments.  Maunder. 

t  SEG'NI-TUDE,  n.  [L.  Segnis,  slow,  sluggish.] 
Sluggishness  ;  segnity  ;  inactivity.  Todd, 

t  SEG'NJ-TY,  n.  [L.  segnitas  ;  segnis,  sluggish.] 
Sluggishness  ;  inactivity  ;  segnitude.      Bailey. 

SEG'R^-GATE,  v.  a.     [L.  segrego  ;  se,  aside,  and 

frego,  to  gather  in  a  flock  ;  ^rex,  gregis,\  flock  ; 
t.  segregare ;  Sp.  seyregar ;  Fr.  s^greger.']     \i. 

SEGREGATED  ;p;).  segregating,  SEGREGATED.] 

To  set  apart;  to  separate  from  others; — op- 
posed to  aggregate,     [r.]  Bp.  Berkeley. 

t  SEG'R5:-GATE,  a.     Select;  separate.      Wotton. 

SEG'R^-GAT-^D,  p.  a.  Set  or  placed  apart  ; 
separated  from  others.  Maunder. 

SEG-Rg-GA'TION,  «..  [L.  segregatio\  Fr.  Sfare- 
gation.']     Separation  from  others.  Shak. 

Veins  of  segregation,  silicious,  calcareous,  or  other 
matters  wliich  have  been  simultaneously  infiltrated 
from  surrounding  rocks  into  small  cracks  or  cavities 
caused  by  a  shrinking  or  contraction  of  the  mass.  Lyell. 

SEID,  It.     A  descendant  of  Mahomet.         Smart. 

SEID'LJTZ-POWD^R,  n.  See  Sedlitz-pq-wder. 

SEID'LITZ-WA'T^R,  n.     See  Sedlitz-'WATER. 

S]piG-NEU'R|-AL  (se-nu're-jl),  a.  \¥r .  seigneurial, 

—  See  Seignior.]  Relating  to  a  lord  of  the 
manor;  manorial:  —  invested  with  large  pow- 
ers ;  independent. 

Those  lands  were  seigncuriah  •    Temple, 

SEIGN'IOR  (sen'yur),  n.  [L.  senior;  senex,  old; 
It.  signore;  Sp.  senor;  Fr.  seigneur,']  Among 
the  feudists,  a  lord  of  the  fee  :  —  a  title,  in  some 
European  countries,  equivalent  to  lord  in  Eng- 
land ;  —  written  also  signior,  and  signor. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seigniors,  Shak. 

esr  The  sultan  or  emperor  of  Turkey  is  styled  the 
Orand  Seignior. 

i^^  The  most  extended  signification  of  this  word 
includes  not  nnly  a  lord  or  peer  of  Parliament,  but  is 
applied  to  the  owner  of  a  tiling  ;  hence  the  ovrner  of 
a  hawk,  and  the  master  of  a  fishing-vessel,  is  called 
a  seignior.     Bouvier. 

SEIGN'IOR-A9E(sen'yur-5ij),n.  [Ft.  seigneuriage. 

—  See  Sexior.]  An  ancient  prerogative  of  the 
English  crown,  whereby  it  claimed  a  percentage 
upon  every  ingot  of  gold  and  silver  brought  to 
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the  mint  to  be  coined: — in  commercial  law, 
the  profit  derived  from  issuing  coins  at  a  rate 
above  their  intrinsic  value.  Brande. 

SEIGN-IO'RI-AL  (-yo'-),  w.     Seigneurial.    Clarke. 

SEIGN'IOR-iZE  (sen'yyr-Iz),  v.  a.  To  rule  as  a 
seignior  ;  to  lord  over,     [r.]  Fairfax. 

SEIGN'IOR-Y  (stin'yyr-e),  n.  [Fr.  seigneurie.'] 
The  right  or  estate  ^vliich  a  lord  has  in  the  land 
held  by  his  tenajit ;  a  lordship  ;  a  manor. 

All  the  land  in  England  in  the  hands  of  any  layman  is 
held  of  some  lord,  to  whom  the  holder  oi-  tenant  owes  some 
service.  It  is  by  doing  this  service  that  the  tenant  is  entitled 
to  hold  the  land.  His  duty  is  a  service,  and  the  right  of  the 
lord  is  a  seigniory.  P.  Cyc, 

SEINE  (sen),  n.  [A.  S.  segne^  a  net.  —  Gr.  cayfivt) ; 
L.  ^  It.  sagena ;  Fr.  sei'iie.'\  A  kind  of  large 
fishing-net. 

The  mine  is  a  net  of  about  forty  fathoms  in  length,  with 
■whicli  they  encompass  a  part  of  the  sea,  and  draw  the  same 
on  land  by  two  ropes  fastened  at  his  ends,  together  with  such 
fish  as  ligtitetli  within  his  precinct.  Carew. 

SEINE'-BOAT,  7i.  A  fishing-boat  of  about  fifteen 
tons  burden,  — used  in  the  fisheries  on  the  west 
coast  of  England,  to  carry  the  large  seine  or 
casting-net.  Simmonds. 


SEINE'-FISH-^R,    n. 

seine  ;  a  seiner. 


One   who    fishes   with   a 
Clarke. 


SEIN'JpR  (seii'er),  n.  A  fisher  with  a  seine.  Carew. 

SEI^'IN,  or  SEIZ'IN  (se'zin),  n.  [Law  L.  seisina\ 
Law  Fr.  seisine\  seiser  (Fr.  saisir),  to  seize.] 

^0'  Written  seUnn  by  Bailey,  Martin,  Brande,  Wlii- 
shaw,  Bouvier,  Burrill,  &.c. :  —  seizin  by  Johnson, 
Walker,  Jameson,  Smart,  &c. 

1.  {Law.)  Possession  of  land ;  possession  of 
an  estate  of  freehold  in  lands. 

S^=-  Seisin  is  properly  applied  to  freehold  ;  posses- 
sion, to  goods  and  chattels  ;  although  sometimes  the 
one  is  used  instead  of  the  other,  Seinn  in  fact,  or  in 
deed  is  actual  possession  of  the  freehold  ;  seisin  in  law 
is  a  legal  right  to  such  possession,  as  where  lands 
liave  descended  to  a  party  who  has  not  entered  into 
actual  possession  of  tliem,  or  is  by  wrong  disseized  of 
them.  In  some  of  the  United  States,  seisin  means 
merely  ownership  ;  and  the  distinction  between  seisin 
in  deed  and  in  law  is  not  known  in  practice.   Burrill. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  possession. 

Every  indulged  sin  gives  Satan  Uvery  and  fieitin  of  his 
heart.  Dec.  of  Chr.  Piety. 

Lioerij  of  seisin.     See  LiVERY. 

SEIS-MOM'^-T^IR, w.  [Gr.  o-fitr^o?,  an  earthquake; 
o-f/oj,  to  shake,  and  fisTpov,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  other  concussions.  Brande. 

SE'l-TY,  ?i.  [L.  se,  one's  self.]  Something  pecu- 
liar to  one's  self,     [r.]  Taller. 

SEIZ'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  seized.  Todd. 

SEIZE  (sez),  V.  a.  [Fr.  saisir.  —  Low  L.  saisio, 
from  L.  565520,  sessionis,  a  sitting,  or  the  Gr. 
aaKKi^o),  to  strain.  Menage.  Du  Cange. — Per- 
haps A.  S.  ceosan,  to  choose.  Richardson. — 
"  Till  that  death  me  cese,  I  will  be  hers."  Chau- 
cer.'] 

1.  To  take  hold  of  suddenly  and  forcibly;  to 
take  possession  of  by  force  ;  to  lay  hold  on;  to 
gripe  ;  to  grasp. 

The  tiger  now  hath  seized  the  gentle  hind.  Shak, 

At  last  they  ivisc 

The  sceptre,  and  regard  not  David's  sons.  Milton. 

And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  st-izc  her  soul.  I'ope. 

2.  To  take  possession  of  by  virtue  of  an  exe- 
cution or  legal  authority. 

His  whole  estate  [was]  confiscated  and  seized,  and  his 
houses  pulled  down.  Bacon. 

3.  To  lay  with  a  gripe ;  to  fasten ;  to  fix.  [li.] 

So  down  he  fell  before  the  cruel  beast, 

"Who  on  his  neck  his  bloody  claws  did  seize.     Spenser. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  bind  or  fasten  together,  as  any 
two  ropes,  or  different  parts  of  one  rope,  with  a 
small  line  or  cord.  Mar.  Diet. 

Syn.  —  See  Get. 

To  be  seized  of,  to  have  possession  of. 

So  Pluto,  seized  q/"  Proserpine,  conveyed 

To  hell's  tremendous  gloom  the  att'righted  maid.  Addison. 

To  seize  on,  or  upon,  to  take  possession  of;  to  lay 
hold  on. 

Jezebel  projects  not  to  seize  on  Naboth's  vineyard  without 
a  precedent  charge.  Dec.  of  Chr.  Piety. 

SEIZED  (sezd),  j9.  a.    {Law.)  Having  possession; 

being  in  possession.  BJackstoiie. 

SEIZ'^R  (sSz/er),  n.     One  who  seizes.  Todd, 

SEIZ'IN  (ss'zjn),  II.    {Law.)  See  Seisin.      Hale. 


SEIZ'JNG,  n.    Act  of  one  who  seizes  ;  seizure. 

SEIZ'OR,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  seizes ;  one  who 
takes  possession.  Blackstone» 

SEIZ'URE  (sS'zhur),  n.     1.  The  act  of  seizing. 

Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine 
"Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands.  Shak. 

2.  Possession  ;  gripe  ;  grasp ;  hold. 
Make  o'er  thy  honor  by  a  deed  of  trust. 

And  give  nie  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth.       Dryden. 

3.  The  thing  seized.  Milton. 

4.  {Law.)  Act  of  taking  possession  by  virtue 
'^of  an  execution  or  legal  authority.        Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Rapture. 

SE'JANT,      I  a,     {Her.)   Noting  a  beast  sitting 

SE'J^l-ANT,  S  so  as  to  have  the  fore  legs  straight 

and  vertical.  Crahh. 

t  sp-JOIN',  V.  a.  [L.  sejungo ;  5e,  apart,  and 
jungo,  to  join.]  To  separate  ;  to  disjoin. -Bp.ffaZ^. 

Sg-JU'GOUS,  or  SEJ'U-GOUS  [se-ju'gns,  Sm.  Wr. 
Wb.],  a.  [L.  sejugis,  a  team  of  six  horses  ;  sex, 
six,  and  Jugum,  a  yoke.]  {Bat.)  Having  leaflets 
in  six  pairs,  as  some  pinnate  leaves,     ilenslow. 

t  S5:-JUNC'TI0N,  n.  [L.  sejunetio.1  The  act  of 
disjoining.  Pearson. 

t  Sp-JUN'^I-BLE,  a.  [L.  sejungo,  to  disunite.] 
That  may  be  disjoined.  Pearson. 

f  SEKE,  u..   [A.  S.  seoe ;  Dut.  ziek.']   Sick.  Chaucer. 

SE'KQS,  n.  [Gr.  (TTjKds.}  A  place,  in  a  pagan 
temple,  for  images  ;  a  shrine.  Maunder. 

Sjp-LA'CIAN  (se-la'sh?in),  n.  [Gr.  oi?Mj^oi,  a  fish 
with  cartilages  instead  of  bones.]  {Ich.)  One 
of  a  tribe  of  fishes  which  includes  the  rays  and 
sharks.  Brande. 

SEL'A-DON-ITE,  n.  {MiJi.)  A  soft  variety  of  pyr- 
oxine  of  diff"erent  shades  of  green,  and  of  .an 
earthy  or  minutely  crystalline  appearance ;  — 
called  also  green-eaHh.  Dana. 

SE  'LAH,  n.  [Heb.  nbo.]  A  word  occurring  fre- 
quently in  the  book  of  Psalms. 

.fl^Its  meaning  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine. 
The  Septuagint  translators  and  some  commentators 
look  upon  it  as  a  mere  musical  mark;  whil.'st  others, 
from  the  probable  derivation  of  the  word,  consider  it 
as  synonymous  with  Hallelujah,  and  used  therefore  at 
the  end  of  passages  which  the  writer  would  point  out 
as  worthy  of  most  attentive  observation.    Eden. 

fSEL'COUTH  (s61'k6th),  a.  [A.  S.  sel-cztth.'] 
Rarely  knotxTi ;  uncommon.  Spense^'. 

t  SELD,  ad.     [A.  S.  seld.]     Seldom.  Shak. 

t  SELD,  Lb.    Bare  ;  scarce.  Old  Play. 

SEL'DOM,  a(^.  [A.  S.  seldan,  seldon,  seld;  Frs. 
sield'en  ;  Dut.  zelden  ;  Gor.  selten  ;  Dan.  sielden; 
Sw.  saltan  ;  Icel.  sialdan.l  Rarely  ;  not  often  ; 
not  frequently.  Hooker. 

SEL'DOM,  a.     Rare  ;  not  frequent,     [r.] 

The  seldom  discharge  of  a  higher  . .  .  office.  Milton. 

SEL'DOM-NESS,  n.  Infrequency  ;  rareness;  rari- 
ty; uncoramonness.     [r.]  Hooker. 

t  SELD'— SEEN,  a.     Seldom  seen.  Drayton. 

t  SELD'-SHOWN,  «..     Seldom  shown.  SJiak, 

S^-LECT',  V.  a.  [L.  seligo,  selectus  ;  se,  apart, 
separate  from,  aud  lego,  lectus  (Gr.  A/yw,  to 
choose),  to  arrange  in  order.]  \i.  selected  ; 
pp.  SELECTING,  SELECTED.]  To  choose  in  pref- 
erence to  others  rejected  ;  to  take  in  preference 
to  others;  to  pick;  to  cull. 

The  pious  chief 
A  hundred  youth  from  all  hia  train  selects.      Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Choose. 

SJP-LECT',  a.  Chosen  in  preference  to  others; 
culled  out;  selected;  —  nicely  chosen  ;  choice; 
excellent ;  as,  *'  A  select  library." 

And  happy  constellations  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selectcst  influence.  Afdton. 

Features  of  beauty  and  all  shapes  select.  Spenser. 

S?-LECT'^D-LY,  ad.   With  care  in  the  selection. 

Workmen  . .  .  selecledly  employed-  Heywood. 

S?-LEC'TION,  n.     [L.  selectio.'] 

1.  Act  of  selecting  ;  act  of  culling  ;  choice. 

"While  we  single  out  several  dishes,  and  reject  others,  the 
selection  seems  but  arbitrary.  Broume. 

2.  Aggregate  of  things  selected. 
S?-LEC'TIVE,  a.     That  selects.       .N.  BHt.  Rev. 


S^-LecT'-mAn,  n.\  pi.  se-l£ct'-m£n.  One  of 
a  certain  number  of  magistrates, 'commonly 
from  three  to  seven  in  all,  annually  elected  by 
the  freemen  of  a  to\vn  or  township  in  some  of 
the  states  of  New  England,  to  superintend  and 
manage  the  affairs  and  government  of  the 
town.  Dane. 

S^-LECT'N5:SS,».  State  of  being  select.  Jb^iison. 

Sjp-LECT'OR,  n.     One  who  selects.  Knox, 

S^-LE'NI-ATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  se- 
lenic  acid  and  a  salifiable  base.  Miller. 

S^-LEN'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed 
of  one  equivalent  of  selenium  and  three  of  oxy- 
gen, and  resembling  closely  sulphuric  acid,  its 
salts  being  isomorphous  with  the  sulphates  of 
the  same  bases.  Miller. 

SEL'jp  NIDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  seleni- 
um and  a  metal  or  an  equivalent  body;  t-eleni- 
uret;  as,  "  Selenide  of  bismuth."  Graluvm. 

SEL-^-NIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [Eng,  selenium,  and  L. 
fero,  to  bear.]     Containing  selenium.  Graham. 

Sf-LE'NI-OlJS,  a.  Noting  an  acid  composed  of 
one  equivalent  of  selenium  and  two  equivalents 
of  oxygen.  Graham,. 

SEL'^-NJTE,  n.  [Gr.  (7€?.jjviTr}g,  from  (T(?.^vr},  the 
moon,  in  allusion  to  its  lustre ;  L.  selenifes.'\ 
{Min.)  A  name  applied  to  the  transparent  va- 
rieties of  sulphate  of  lime.  Dana. 

SEL-5-NIT'IC,         I  „^     Pertaining  to  selenite. 
SEL-5-NIT'l-CAL,  >  Chamhei'8, 

S^-LE'NI-UM,  n.  [Named  by  Berzelius,  the  dis- 
coverer, from  Gr.  aehivij,  the  moon,  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  tellurium,  which  derived 
its  name  from  L.  tellus,  the  earth.]  {Chem.)  A 
non-metallic,  tasteless,  inodorous,  brittle,  com- 
bustible, crystallizable  solid,  with  a  glassy  frac- 
ture, metallic  lustre,  and  deep-brown  color.  It 
melts  a  little  above  212°,  and  is  ductile  when 
melted ;  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity  and 
heat,  and  varies  in  specific  gi-avity  from  4.3  to 
4.32,  It  is  nearly  allied  to  sulphur  and  telluri- 
um. Miller. 

SEL-5-Ni'U-RET,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of 
selenium  with  some  other  element ;  selenide. 

SEL-?-Nl'U-RET-T?D,  u.  Containing  selenium. 
Seleniuretted  hydrogen,  a  colorless,  very  fetid  gas, 
resembling  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  selenium  and  oiieof  Jiydro^en  ;  —  called 
also  hydroselevic  acid.  The  inhalation  of  a  bubble  of 
the  gas  no  larger  than  a  pea,  deprived  the  celebrated 
chemist,  Berzelius,  of  the  sense  of  smell  for  several 
hours.  Miller. 

SEL-E-N6g'RA-PH^R,  a.  One  versed  in  selenog- 
raphy. Murchison. 

SEL-]p-NO-GRAPH'|C,  \ 

sel-^-no-graph'i-cal,  i 
n. 


SEL-e-NOG  'RA-PHIST, 

moon. 


a.    Belonging  to  sel- 
enography.   Johnson. 

A   describerv  of  the 
Scott.- 


SEL-5-N6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  cfh',w,  the  moon, 
and  ypd0w,  to  describe ;  It.  8t  Sp.  selenograjia ; 
Fr.  selenographie.']  {Astronl)  A  description  of 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  as  geography  is  a 
description  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Brande. 

SEL-^N-PAL'LAD-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  Native  palla- 
dium in  small  hexagonal  tables  of  a  pale,  steel- 
gray  color,  and  a  bright  lustre ;  —  called  also 
hexagonal  palladium.  Dana. 

SELF,  a.pron.',  pi.  sfeLVE?.  [Goth,  silha  ;  A.  S. 
sylf,  self,  seolf\  Dut.  zelf',  Ger.  seJh,  selbst; 
Dan.  selv;  Sw.  pelf;  Icel.  sialfr.  —  Adehing 
observes  that  selh  or  selhst,  being  originally  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  signifies  an  existing 
thing,  an  individual  in  general,  and  so,  by  the 
derivative  syllable  saly  related  to  seele,  soul. 
Bosworth^ 

1.  t  Very  ;    particular  ;    this   above   others  ; 
same. 

She  was  slain  right  in  the  self  place.  Chaucer. 


Shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way, 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first. 


Shak. 


2.  The  individual  as  subject  to  his  own  con- 
templation or  action  ;  one's  individual  person; 
personality ;  individuality  ;  personal  identity  ; 
—  used  as  a  noun. 

The  fondness  we  have  for  self.  Watts. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;  A,  ?,  L  O,  U,  Y,  obscure  ;    pArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    H^IR,  HEU  ; 
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SELF-GLORIOUS 


Consciousness  ...  is  that  that  malccs  every  one  to  be  what 
he  calls  gelf.  Locke, 

In  respect  to  the  inflection  in  the  way  of  case,  there  are  no 
loflieal  hmitatlons  whatever.  There  is  nothing  against  the 
existence  of  a  genitive  form,  m\f^8,  except  the  habit  of  the 
English  not  to  use  one,  founded  on  the  little  necessity  for  so 
doing.  Are  you  sure  this  is  your  own?  Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is 
my  own  sei/'s.  Such  an  expression  is  both  logic  and  gram- 
mar. Latham. 

SIS'  The  primary  signification  of  self  seems  to  be 
tliat  of  an  adjective.  Johnson.  —  The  evidence  of  the 
forms  lilce  myself,  as  well  as  otlier  facts  adducible 
from  comparative  philology,  prove  tlie  substantial 
character  of  self.    Latham. 

fl®=  Self,  united  to  the  personal  pronouns  my,  thy, 
him,  her,  our,  your,  them,  and  it,  forms  the  class  of 
reciprocal  pronouns,  or  by  some  grammarians  called 
compound  personal  pronouns,  which  are  used  in  the 
nominative  and  objective  cases  when  an  action  re- 
verts upon  the  agent,  and  also  when  some  persons  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  others;  as,  "He  hurt  hirji- 
sclf"  ;  "  He  himsey^  was  present  "  ;  '*  They  themseloes 
were  present." 

^l^  Self  is  sometimes  separated  from  its  personal 
pronoun  by  an  adjective  ;  as,  "  His  own  se//."  When 
this  occurs,  the  personal  pronoun  is  always  put  in  the 
possessive  form. 

JS^  Self  is  much  used  in  composition. 
8ELF-A-BASED'  (-bast'),  a.     Humbled  by  con- 
scious guilt ;  ashamed.  Law. 

SELF-A-BASE'MpNT,  n.  Abasement  or  humil- 
iation of  one's  self.  Watts. 

SELP-A-BAS'{NG,  a.  Abasing  or  humbling  by 
the  consciousness  of  guilt. 

SELF-AB-HOR'RpNCE,  n.  Abhorrence  of  one's 
self.  Johnson. 

SELF-AB-HOR'RJNG,  a.     Abhorring  one's  self. 

SELF_A-BUSE',  re.  1.  Abuse  of  one's  self.  Shak. 
2.    {Med.)    Voluntary  pollution ;    onanism ; 

masturbation.  Dunglison. 

SELF-AC-OU§ED'  (-Mzd'),  u.     Accused  by  one's 

self.  Ash. 

Si5LF-AC-0U"§'ING,  a.     Accusing  one's  self.  "A 

self-accusing  look."  Sidney. 

SELP-ACT'JNG,  u..  Acting  of  one's  self  or  of 
itself.  Ure. 

SELF-AC-TiV'(-Ty,  re.  Activity  in  one's  self  or 
in  itself;  self-motion.  Bentley. 

SELF-AD-JUST'ING,  a.  Adjusting  by  one's  self, 
or  by  itself. 

SfiLP-AU-MJ-RA'TION,  ».  Admiration  of  one's 
self.  Ash. 

SELF-AD-MIR'ING,  a.     Admiring  one's  self. 

Roge^. 

,SfiriF-AF-FAlR!5',  re.  pi.  Affairs  pertaining  to 
one's  self.     "  Over  full  of  self-ajf'uirs."     Shak. 

SELF-AF-FRfGHT'jpD,  a.  Frightened  at  one's 
self.  Shak. 

SELF-AG-GRAn'DIZE-MBNT,  re.  The  aggran- 
dizement of  one's  self.  Clarke. 


SiSLF-AN-NI'HI-LAT-^D,    «.. 
one's  self. 


Annihilated    by 
Clarke. 


SELF-AN-NI-HJ-LA'TION,  re.  Annihilation  by 
one's  self.  Addison. 

SELF— AP-*LAU§E',  ».  Applause  or  commenda- 
tion of  one's  self.  Goldsmith. 

SELF-AP-PLY'jNG,  a.  Applying  by  one's  self  or 
alone'.  Clarke. 

SELF-AP-PRO-BA'TroN,  re.  Approbation  of  one's 
self.  ■  Watts. 

SELF-AP-Pr6v'!NG,  a.  Approving  one's  self  or 
of  one's  conduct. 

One  aelf-approvinti  hour  whole  years  outweighs 

Of  stupid  starcrs  and  of  loud  huzzas.  Pope. 

SELF-AS-SCRED'  (sSlf-si-shiird'), 
one's  self. 


Assured  by 


SELF-AT-TRAC'TIVE, 
self.  ■ 


Attractive   by   one's 
Clarke. 


SfiLF-BAN'JSHED,  a.  Banished  voluntarily.  Pope. 

SfiLF-B^-GOT'TEN,  a.     Begotten  by  one's  self. 
"  That  self-begotten  bird."  Milton. 

SELP-B5-GUfLED',  a.     Beguiled  or  deceived  by 

one's  self  or  in  itself. 
SELF-BORN',  a.     Self-begotten.  Dryden. 

SELP-CEN'TRED    (self-sen'terd),  a.     Centred  in 

one's  self,  or  iii  itself. 

There  harps  the  ball  of  earth  and  water  mixt. 
Self-centred  and  unmoved.  Dryden. 


SELP-CEN'TRING,  a.    Centring  in  one's  self. 
SELF-CHAR'!-TY,  re.     Self-love.  Shak. 

SBLF-COM-mAnd',  re.  Command  or  control  of 
one's  self;  self-possession;  self-control;  self- 
government.  Hume. 

SELF-Cp.M-MU'N!-CA-TIVE,  a.  Communicative 
of  itself.  Norris. 

SELF-CgM-PLA'C?NT,  a.  Satisfied  or  pleased 
with  one's  self.  ChurchiU. 

SfiLF-CON-CEIT',  re.  Too  high  opinion  of  one's 
self;  vanity.  Colman. 

The  weakest  are  the  most  wilful,  and  they  that  have  the 
least  reason  have  the  most  self-coneeit.  Whichcote. 

Syn.  —  See  Vanity. 

SELF-CON-CEIT'eo,    u.     Having    self-conceit; 

egotistical ;  vain.  Baldwin. 

SELF-CpN-OEIT'eD-NESS,   re.     The   quality   of 

being  self-conceited  ;  self-complacency.    Locke. 

SELF-CON-D^M-NA'TION,  re.  Condemnation  by 
one's  own  conscience.  Roget. 

SELF-CON-DEMN'ING,  a.  Condemning  one's 
self.    "  Self-condemning  expressions."   Boswell. 

SELF-CON'Pl-DENCE,   n.     Confidence   in   one's 

self,  or  in  one's  own  ability  or  capability. 

Self-conadence  is  the  first  requisite  to  great  undertakings. 

Jbhnsou. 

SiSLF-OON'FI-DBNT,  a.     Confiding  in  one's  self, 

or  in  one's  ovm  ability.  Mitchell. 

SELF_CON'FJ-DENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  self-oonfident 
manner ;  by  confiding  in  one's  self. 

SELF-CON-Fln'JNG,  a.  Confiding  or  trusting  in 
one's  self,  or  in  one's  own  powers.  Pope. 

SELF-CON'aupST,  re.  A  conquest  or  victory 
over  one's  self.  Roget. 

SELF-CON'SCIOyS  (-slius),  a.  Conscious  of  self, 
or  of  one's  existence ;  —  conscious.        Dryden. 

SfiLF-CON'SCroUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing self-conscious ;  consciousness  of  one's  self, 
or  of  one's  existence.  '  Locke. 

SELP-GON-SID'eR-lNG,  «..     Considering.    Pope. 

SELF-OON-SQmeD',  a.   Consumed  by  one's  self. 

SELF-CON-SUM'ING,  a.  Consuming  of  one's 
self.     *'  Self-consuming  care."  Spenser. 

SELF-CON-TRA-DiC'TION,  n.  ,  Contradiction  or 
repugnancy  in  terms.  Addison. 

SELF-CON-TRA-DIC'TQ-RY,  a.  Contradictory  in 
itself.  Burnet. 

SELF-CON-TEOL',  re.  The  control  of  one's  self; 
self-government ;  self-command.  Roget. 

SELP-C0N-ViCT'5D,  a.    Convicted  by  one's  self. 

Palt  Guilt  starts  self-convicted,  when  arraigned       Savage. 

SELF-CON-VIC'TIQN,  •/..  Conviction  by  one's 
consciousness.  Swift. 

SELF-OR(:-AT'eD,  a.     Created  by  one's  self.    CI. 

SELF-Ug-CBIT',  re.  Deception  proceeding  from 
one's  self.     *'  Fatal  .  .  .  self-deceit."      Addison, 

SBLF-D5-CEIVED'  (self-de-s5vrt'),  u.  Deceived  by 
one's  self.  King. 

SELF-Djp-CEIV'^R,  re.  One  who  deceives  him- 
self. Ash. 

SELF-De-CEIV'JNG,  a.     Deceiving  one's  self. 

SELF-DP-OEP'TION,  ».  The  act  of  deceiving 
one's  self.  Roget. 

SELF-D^-FENCE',  re.  The  act  of  defending  one's 
self ;  the  right  to  protect  one's  person  and  prop- 
erty from  injury.  "  Self-defence,  the  eldest  law 
of  nature."  Rowe, 

SELF-DP-FEN'SIVE,  tt.   Defending  one's  self.  CI, 

SELF-D^-LU'§ION,  re.  The  act  of  deluding  one's 
self.     "  StiSinge  self-delusions."  South. 

SELF-D5-Nl'AL,  re.  The  act  of  denying  one's  self. 

The  religion  of  Jesus,  with  all  its  self-denials,  virtues,  and 
devotions,  is  very  practicable.  if'atts. 

SELF-D?-NY'!NG,  a.  Denying  one's  self;  for- 
bearing to  follow  one's  inclinations  or  desires. 
"  Self-denying  frame  of  spirit."  South. 

Sdf-denyin^  ordinaTice,  {Eng.  Hist.)  a  resolution  of 
the  Long  Parliament  in  1644,  by  wliich  its  members 
bound  themselves  not  to  take  certain  executive  offices, 
particularly  commands  in  the  army.  Brande. 


SELF-D^-NY'fNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  self-denying 
manner  ;  with  self-cienial.  Clarke. 

SELF-De-PEND'^NT,  a.  Dependent  on  one's 
self.     "  Self-dependent  power."  Goldsmith. 

SfiLF-Dp-PEND'JNG,  a.  Depending  on  one's  self. 

SELF-DP-STROYED',  a.  Destroyed  or  ruined  by 
one's  self.  Lord  Mansfield. 

SfiLF-Dp-STROY'^R,  re.  One  who  destroys  or 
ruins  himself;  a  suicide.  Clarke. 

SELF-DIE-STROY'JNG,  a.     Destroying  one's  self. 

SELP-DE-STRUC'TION,  re.  Destruction  of  one's 
self;  suicide.  Ch.  Ob. 

SELF-D5-STRUC'TIVE,  a.  Destructive  to  one's 
self.     **  Selfdestriictire  ideas."  Blackmore. 

SELP-Dp-TiiR-MI-NA'TION,  m.  Determination 
by  one's  own  mind.  Locke. 

SELF-DE-TER'MINED,  a.  Determined  or  settled 
by  one's  self.  Ash. 

SELF-D^-TER'MIN-lNG,  a.  Determining  by  one's 
self,  or  by  one's  own  mind.  ColeHdge. 

Individual,  self-moving,  self-determining  principle.    I'ope. 

SELF-D5-Vi§ED',  a.    Devised  by  one's  self.    CI. 

SELF-Dp-yOT'fD,   a.     Devoted  by  one's   self; 

voluntarily  devoted.  Clarke. 

SELP-DE-VOTE'MPNT,  re.  Devotion  of  one's  self 

to  something  hazardous.  Clarke. 

SELF-De-VOT'ING,  a.  Devoting  one's  self  to 
some  hazardous  or  difficult  undertaking. 

SELF-D^-VO'TION,  re.  Voluntary  devotion  of 
one's  self  to  something  hazardous.  Clarke. 

SELP-Dp-VOUR'JNG,  a.  Devouring  one's  self. 
"  Self-devouring  silence."  Dcnham. 

SELF-DIF-FU'SIVE,  a.  That  diffuses  itself.  Norris. 

SELF-d66ivIED',  u.  Doomed  by  one's  self.  Jones. 

SELF-DUBBED',  a.    Dubbed  by  one's  self. 

SELF-ED'U-CAT-ED,  a.  Educated  by  one's  self, 
or  without  the  help  of  teachers  or  schools.  Davis. 

SELF-E-LEOT'pD,  a.     Elected  by  one's  self. 

SELF-p-LEG'TIVE,  a.  Having  the  right  to  elect 
one's  self  or  ond's  own  members.  Clarke.   • 

SELF-5N-J0Y'M^;NT,  re.  Enjoyment  of  one's 
self;  self-satisfaction,  Warbwton. 

SELP-5S-TEEM',  re.  Esteem  or  good  opinion  of 
one's  self;  —  vanity. 

Otttimes  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right.       NUton. 

SELF-?S-T(-MA'TION,  re.  Estimation  or  esteem 
of  one's  self;  self-esteem.  Milner. 

SELF-EV'J-DENCE,  re.  Evidence  commanding 
the  immediate  assent  of  the  mind ;  evidence 
contained  in  the  subject  itself. 

By  the  same  self-evidence  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to 
three.  -  Locke. 

SELF-EV'I-DENT,  a.  Evident  in  its  own  nature  ; 
apparent  or  manifest  in  itself ;  commanding  im- 
mediate assent  without  proof.  Paley. 

SELF-EV'!-DENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  self-evident 
manner ;  by  self-evidence.  Clarke. 

SELF-E^-AL-TA'TION,  re.    Exaltation  or  enno- 
bling of  one's  self.  Knowles. 
SELF-(;:^-ALT'!NG,  a.     Exalting  one's  self. 

SJKLP-e2f-AM-!-NA'TI0N,  re.  The  act  of  exam- 
ining one's  own  conduct  and  motives. 

Let  a  man  opply  himself  to  the  ditficult  work  oi  self-ex- 
amination by  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  whole  estate  of  his 
soul.  Souths 

SELF— PX-CU^'ING,  a.     Excusing  one's  self.    CI. 

SELF-5:^'-IST'eNCE,  re.  TJnderived  and  inde- 
pendent existence ;  existence  of  one's  self,  in- 
dependent of  any  other  being  or  cause,  —  an  at- 
tribute peculiar  to  God.  Paley. 

SELF-^^-IST'ENT,  a.  Existing  without  origin 
or  dependence  on  another.  Grew. 

SELF— FED',  a.    Fed  or  nurtured  by  itself.  Milton, 

SELF-FLAT'TpR-lNG,  a.  Flattering  one's  self. 
''  Self -faltering  delusions."  Watts. 

SELF-FLAT'TfR-Y,  re.     Flattery  of  one's  self. 

SELF-GLO'RI-OUS,  ffi.  Proceeding  from,  or  char- 
acterized by,  vanity  ;  vainglorious. 

Being  free  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride.      Shak, 
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Immolating  or  sacri- 
Clarke, 


SELF-GOV'?RNED,  a.     Governedrby  one's  self. 

A  self-governed  state  is  a  strong  Btate,  for  it  is  made  up  of 
self-governed  citizens.  Brit.  Rev. 

SELF-GOV'^RN-MENT,  n.  1.  Government  of 
one's  self;  self-control.  Paley. 

Notwithstanding  nil  his  [Dr.  Johnson's]  piety,  self-govern- 
ment, or  the  coinniand  of  his  passions,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  among  liis  attainments.  Murphy, 

2.  Government  by  the  people ;  democracy. 

Self-government^  in  its  deepest  sense,  the  founders  of  the 
republic  lenrnt  in  our  English  Protestant  homes,  schools,  and 
civil  institutions.  BHt.  Jtev. 

Self-government  makes  every  member  of  the  state  a  man. 

Brit.  Rev. 

In  a  country  which  has  reached  that  stage  of  freedom  and 
self-government  on  which  England  now  stands,  ministers 
must  govern  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  ettective  body 
of  the  nation.  Ed.  Rev. 

SELF-GRAT-U-LA'TION,  It.  Gratulation  of  one's 

self.  Roget. 

SELF-HARM'ING,  a.     Harming  one's  self.  Shak. 

SELF'HEAL,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  la- 
biate plants  of  the  genus  Prunella.        Loudon. 

SELF-HEAL'ING,  a.     Healing,  or  having  power 

to  heal,  itself.  Clarke. 

SELF-HOM'l-ClDE,  n.  The  act  of  killing  one's 
self;  suicide;  self-destruction.  Hakewill. 

SELF'HOOD  (self'hud),  n.  Individual  or  inde- 
pendent existence  or  character,     [e.] 

"When. the  soul  has  tasted  of  the  love. 

And  been  illuminated  from  above. 

Still  in  its  selfhood  it  would  seek  to  shine. 

And  as  its  own  possess  the  light  divine.  Byrom. 

SELF-i'DpL-IZED^  a.     Idolized  by  one's  self. 

And,  though  self-idolized  in  every  case. 

Hate  thine  own  image  in  a  brother's  face.  Coioper. 

SELF-Tg'NO-RANCE,  /t.    Ignorance  of  one's  self. 

SELF-IG'NO-RANX,  ".  Ignorant  of  one's  own 
nature  or  character.  Clarke. 

SELF-IM'MO-LAT-ING, 

ficing  one's  self. 

SELF-JM-PART'ING,  a.  Imparting  or  communi- 
cating one's  own  self.  Norris. 

SELF-IM-POR'TANCE,  n.  High  opinion  of  one's 
self;  pride;  vanity.  Cowper. 

SELF-IM-POR'TANT,  a.   Important  in  one's  own 

esteem  or  opinion  ;  vain  ;  proud.  Ash. 

'  SELF-IM-P6S'TURE,  71.    Imposition  practised  on 

one's   self;  self-deception;  self-delusion.     "A 

fatal  self-imposture.^*      .  South. 

SELF-IN-DUL'(^^.NCE,  71.  Indulgence  of  one's 
own  appetites  or  passions  ;  intemperance.  "The 
love  of  ease  and  self-indulgence."         Hawkms. 

SELF-IN-FLiCT'5;D,  a.     Inflicted  on  one's  self. 

SEhF-!N-SUF-Fi"Cir:N-CY,  n.  Insufficiency  or 

incompetence  of  one's  self.  Clarke. 

SfiLF-IN'T^^R-EST,  n.      One's  own  interest,  or 

regard  to  one's  own  interest.  Duppa. 

regard  to 
Addison. 

SELF-JN-VIT'^D,  a.  Invited  by  one's  self.  Clarke. 

SELF'ISH,  a.  Devoted  wholly  or  unduly  to  one's 
own  interest ;  void  of  due  regard  for  others. 
'*  Selfish  passions."  Cudioo7'th. 

"When  they  [the  rresbyterians]  saw  he  was  not  selfish  (it  is 
a  word  of  their  own  new  mint),  some  of  their  minsters,  &c. 

Jiacket,  1Ij93. 
The  selfiah  heart  deserves  the  pain  it  feels.  Young. 

It  is  possible  to  be  selfish  in  the  highest  degree  without  be- 
ing at  all  too  much  actuated  by  self-love,  but  unduly  neglect- 
fuiof  others  when  your  own  gratification,  of  whatever  kind, 
is  concerned.  Whalely. 

SELF'JSH-LY,  ad.  With  regard  only  or  chiefly  to 
one's  own  interest.  Pope. 

SELF'JSH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  selfish;  inordinate  regard  to,  or  pursuit 
of,  one's  own  interest ;  undue  love  of  self. 

The  weakness  of  the  social  aflfcctions  and  the  strength  of 
the  private  desires  constitute  selfi^inesB.  Machntosh. 

SelfshnesswiW  show  itself  in  as  many  different  shapes  as 
there  are  different  dispositions  in  men.  Whately, 

j^^  "  The  undue  love  of  self,  with  the  postponing 
of  the  interests  of  all  others  to  our  own,  had  for  a 
long  time  no  word  to  express  it  in  English.  Help  was 
sought  from  the  Greek  and  from  the  Latin ; '  Philauty ' 
(AtXavrin)  had  been  more  than  once  attempted  by  our 
scholars,  but  found  no  acceptance.  This  failing,  men 
turned  to  the  Latin  ;  one  writer  trying  to  supply  the 
want  by  calling  the  man  a  '  yuist,'  as  one  seeking  Ais 
own  things  (sua),  and  the  sin  itself  'suicism.'  The 
gap,  however,  was  not  really  filled  up  till  some  of 
the  Puritan  writers,  drawing  on  our  Saxon,  devised 


SELF-IN'T^R-EST-^.D,  a.     Having 
one's  own  interest ;  selfish. 


*  selfish*  and  *5e(^Ane.5s,' words  which  to  ua  seem  ob- 
vious enough,  but  which  yet  are  not  more  than  two 
hundred  years  old."    Dean  Trench. 

Syn.  —  Self-love  is  not  only  a  feeling,  but  a  prin- 
ciple of  action,  and  has  happiness  for  its  object.  Self- 
ishness is  the  pursuit  of  one's  own  gratification,  with- 
out regard  to,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  welfare  of  others. 
Selfishness  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.  Self-love  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  rational  being,  and  if 
unaccompanied  by  scijishnessy  is  not  blamable. 

SELF'f^M,  n.  Devotedness  to  self;  excessive 
self-love  ;  selfishness.  jR.  IV,  IIa7nilto7i. 

SELF'IST,  n.  One  devoted  to  self;  a  selfish  per- 
son,    [k.]  Isaac  Taylor. 

SELF^UD(?'JNG,  a.     Judging  one's  self.  Clarke. 

SELF-JUS-TI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  Justification  or 
vindication  of  one's  self.  Smith. 

SELF-JUS'TIrFi-pR,  n.  One  who  justifies  him- 
self; a  justifier  of  one's  self.  Clarke. 

SELF-KIN'DLED,  a.  Kindled  of  itself;  spon- 
taneously kindled.  Drydeii. 

SELF-KNOW'ING  (self-no'jng),  a.  Knowing  of 
one's  self ;  knowing  intuitively.  MiUon, 

SELF-KN6WL':pDgtE  (self-nol'ej),  n.  The  knowl- 
edge of  one's  self,  or  one's  own  character,  abili- 
ties, opinions,  virtues,  and  vices.    John  Mason. 

The  imperfection  of  self-hnowledgc  must  often  expose  ua 
to  the  danger  of  self-delusion,  the  only  remedy  for  which  is 
self-distrust;  this  evinces  the  necessity  of  self-denial;  and 
our  general  security  (with  divine  assisttince)  must  be  in  self- 
command.  W.  Danby. 

SELF-LEFT',  t*.    Left  to  one's  self.  Milton. 

SELF'L^SS,  a.  Devoid  of  selfishness.  *'  In  self- 
less boyhood."  Coleridge. 

SELF-LIKE',  w.     Like  one's  self.  Sidney. 

SELF-LIM'IT-^ID,  a.  {Med.)  Noting  diseases 
which  appear  to  run  a  definite  course,  but  little 
modified  by  treatment,  as  small-pox.  Dunglison. 

SELF-LOATH'JNG,  tt.  Loathing  one's  se\tClarke. 

SELF— l6ve',  n.  That  principle  of  man's  na- 
ture which  prompts  him  to  seek  his  own  good ; 
the  desire  of  happiness. 

That  the  principle  of  self-love  (or,  in  other  word8,the  de- 
sire of  liappiness)  ia  neither  an  object  of  approbntion  nor  of 
blame,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  inseparable  from  the  na- 
ture of  man  as  a  rational  and  a  sensitive  being.     Z>.  Stewart. 

The  error  of  Hobbes,  and  the  school  of  philosophers  who 
mainLained  that  in  doing  good  toothers  our  ultimate  aim  is 
to  do  good  to  ourselves,  my  in  supposing  that  there  is  any 
antauonism  between  benevolence  and  self-love.  So  long  as 
self-love  does  not  degenerate  into  selfishness,  it  is  quite  com- 
patible with  true  benevolence.  Fleming. 

Syn.  —  See  Selfishness. 
SELF-LOV'fNG,  a.     Seeking  one's  own  good. 

With  a  joyful  willingness  these  self-loving  reformers  took 
possession  of  all  vacant  preferments.  Walton. 

SELF-LLT'MI-NOUS,  a.  Noting  bodies,  as  the 
stars,  flames,  and  substances  shining  when 
heated  or  rubbed,  which  possess  in  themselves 
the  power  of  emitting  light ;  luminous.  Brewster. 

SELF— MADE',  a.  Made  or  constituted  by  one's 
self.     "  Self-made  fools."  Coicper. 

SELF-MAs'T^R-Y,  n.  Mastery  of  one's  self; 
self-command ;  self-government ;  self-control. 

What,  in  our  view,  marks  the  full  development  of  man- 
hood, and  dissevers  it  totally  from  the  states  of  boyhood  and 
youth,  is  a  sustained  self-mastery,  Bayne. 

SELF-MATE',  n.     A  mate  for  one's  self.      Shak. 

SELF-MET' AL,  n.     The  same  metal.  Shak. 

SELF-MET'TLE,  n.  Mettle  or  spirit  that  comes 
of  itself;  natural  mettle. 

Anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse,  who,  being  allowed  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.  ShaJc. 

SELF-MO'TION,  u.     Motion  by  inherent  power. 

Matter  is  not  endued  with  self-motion.  Cheyne. 

SELF-MOVED'  (sfilf-movd'),  a.  Moved  by  inhe- 
rent power  or  inclination.  Clarke. 

SELF-M6v'JNG,  a.     Moving  by  inherent  power. 

SELF-MUR'D^R,  n.  The  murder  of  one's  self; 
suicide ;  self-destruction. 

By  all  human  laws,  as  well  aa  divine,  self-murder  has  ever 
been  agreed  on  as  the  greatest  crime.  '  I'emple. 

SELF-MUR'D^R-eR,  n.  One  who  kills  or  mur- 
ders himself;  a  suicide.  Paley. 

SELF-NgG-LECT'lNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  habit 
of  neglecting  one's  self. 

Self-love,  my  liepc,  is  not  so  great  a  sin 

As  self-neglectivg.  Slink. 


t  SELF'NgSS,  n.     Self-love  ;  selfishness.    Sidney. 
SELF-O-PIN'ION,  n.  A  high  opinion  of  one's  self. 

ConJidence,  as  opposed  to  modesty,  and  distinguished  from 
decent  assurance,  proceeds  from  self'opinion,  occasioned  by 
ignorance  or  flattery.  Collier. 

SELF-O-PtN'IONED  (-yynd),  a.  Opinionated ;  con- 
ceited. **A  .  .  .  self-opinio7ied T^hysicism." South. 

SELF-PAR-TJ-AL'I-TY  (-she-),  n.  That  weakness 
of  human  nature  through  which  men  overvalue 
themselves  when  compared  with  others.  Karnes. 

SELF-PLEA§'ING,  w.  Pleasing  or  gratifying 
one's  self.  Bacon. 

SELF-POL-LU'TION,  n.  Masturbation ;  onan- 
ism ;  secret  vice.  Dunglison, 

SELF-PO§-^ESSED'  (s61f-poz-zest'), tc.  Composed; 
not  disturbed ;  calm.  Ec.  Rev. 

SELF-PO^?ES'SION  (self-poz-zesh'yn),  n.  The 
possession  of  one's  faculties,  as  in  circumstances 
of  excitement  or  danger;  self-command;  self- 
control  ;  calmness ;  composure.  ColUttson. 

SELF— PRAISE',  n.  The  praise  or  commendation 
of  one's  self;  self-applause. 

Self-praise _\s  sometimes  no  fault.  Broome. 

SELF-PREF'5;R-]pNCE,  7i.  Preference  of  one's 
self  to  others.  Knowles. 

SELF-PRE^-gR-VA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pre- 
serving one's  self.  Bentley, 

SELF-PR^-^ERV'ING,  a.     Preserving  one's  self. 
•  ^'^  Self-preservi7ig  wHqs.'*  Some7'ville. 

SELF— PRIDE',  71.  Pride  in  one's  own  character, 
abilities,  or  reptitation  ;  self-esteem. 

Self-pride  is  the  common  friend  of  our  humanity,  and, 
like  the  bell  of  our  church,  is  resorted  to  on  all  occasions!  it 
ministers  alike  to  our  festivals  or  our  fasts,  our  merriment 
or  our  mourning,  our  weal  or  our  'woe.  Culton. 

SELF-PR6p'A-GAT-|NG,  ff.  Propagating  itself 
or  one's  self.  Clarke, 

SELF-RE^'IS-TJ^R-ING,  a.  Registering  itself,  or 
marking  the  highest  and  lowest  degrees  of  tem- 
perature which  may  occur  in  the  absence  of  the 
observer,  as  a  thermometer.  Francis. 

SELF-REG'y-LAT-^D,  a.  Regulated  by  one*s 
self,  or  by  itself.  Cla^'ke, 

SELF-R5;-LI'ANCE,  n.  Reliance  on  one's  self; 
confidence  in  one's  own  powers.  Roget. 

SELF-R^-LY'JNG,  a.     Relying  on  one's  self.   CI. 

SELF-R5-PEL'L?N-CY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
self-repelling ;  inherent  repellency.  Cla7-ke. 

SELF-Rjp-PEL'LING,  a.  Repelling  by  its  own 
power.  Cla7'ke. 

SELF-Rg-PROACH',  n.  The  reproach  of  one's 
own  conscience.  Hannah  Mo7'e. 

SELF-R^-PROACHED'  (-procht'),  a.  Reproached 
or  smitten  by  one's  own  conscience.         Clarke. 

SELF-R^-PROACH'JNG,  a.  Reproaching  one's 
self;  self-upbraiding.  Wright. 

SELF-RP-PROACH'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a.  self-re- 
proaching  manner.  Cla7'ke. 

SELF-R5-PR66f',  n.  Reproof  of  one^  self;  re- 
proof of  conscience.  Ash. 

SELF-H5-PR6ved',  a.  Reproved  by  one's  self 
or  one's  own  heart  or  conscience.  Clarke. 

s£lF-R5-Pr6v'ING,  71.  The  act  of  reproving 
one's  self ;  reproof  of  conscience.  Shak. 

SELF-R5:-PR6v'(NG,«..    Reproving  one's  self.  CI. 

SELF-Rip-PUL'SJVE,  a.  Repulsive  in  one's  self, 
or  in  itself.  Cla7'ke. 

SELF-Rjp-SPECT',  n.     Respect  for  one's  self. 

SELF-R?-STRAINED'  (self-re-strand'),  a.  Re- 
strained or  controlled  by  one's  self.        Dryden, 

SELF-R^l-STRAIN'ING,  a.  Restraining  or  check- 
ing one's  self  or  itself.  Clarke. 

SELF-RJP.-STRATNT',  n.  Restraint  or  control 
imposed  on  one's  self;  self-control.  Ash* 

SELF-RIGH'TEOUS  (self-rl'chus),  a.  Righteous 
or  upright  in  one's  own  esteem.  Ch.  Ob. 

SELF-RIGH'TEOyS-NESS  (self-ri'chus-nes),  n. 
Righteousness,  the  merits  of  which  a  person 
attributes  to  himself;  false  or  pharisaical  righ- 
teousness. Paley, 


A,  E, 


I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  0,  tx,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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SELF-RO'INED,  a.  Ruined  by  one's  own  con- 
duct; self-destroyed. 

Self-rutned,  blindly  hurried  to  his  fate.  Arnistrong. 

SELF-SAc'RI-FiCE  (self-s^k're-fiz,  66),  n.  Sacri- 
fice of  one's  self,  or  of  self-interest.  Channlng* 

SELF-SAC^RI-FIC-ING  (-sak're-fiz-jng),  tt.  Sacri- 
ficing one's  self,  or  one's  own  interest.    Clarke. 

SELF'-SAME,  a.  Exactly  the  same;  the  very 
same ;  identical.   "  The  self -same  hour."  Milton. 

In  my  rchool  days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 

I  shot  hifl  fellow  of  the  ncl/same  flight 

The  nclf-mme  way,  with  more  advised  watch 

To  find  the  other  forth.  Shak. 

SELF-SAT'IS-FIED,  a.     Satisfied  with  one's  self. 

No  cavemed  hermit  rests  mlf-satisficd.  I'ope. 

SELF-SAt'IS-FY-JNG,  a.     Satisfying  one's  self. 
They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolved, 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution.  Milton. 

SELF-SEEK'JJR,  n.  One  who  seeks  only  his  own 
interest;  a  selfish  person.  Clarke. 

s£:LF-SEEK'ING,  n.  Undue  attention  to  the  in- 
terest of  one's  self.  Month.  Rev. 

fcSELF-SEEK'liVG,  «.  Seeking  one's  own  interest. 
He  is  a  tradesman,  a  self-seekiitf/  wreteh.  Arbuihnot. 

SELF-SLAuGH'T^R,  n.  The  slaughter  of  one's 
self;  suicide;  self-murder. 

That  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 

His  canon  'gainst  setf-alau{)kter.  Shak. 

SELF-SdtTND'lNG,  a.  Sounding  by  itself.  Clarke. 

SELF-SPiJR'RING,  «.  Spurring,  impelling,  or  in- 
citing one's  self.  Clarke. 

SELF-STYLED',  a.  Called  or  styled  by  one's 
self ;  pretended ;  would-be.  Roget. 

SELF-SUB-DUED'  (sglf-syb-dud'),  a.  Subdued  or 
overcome  by  one's  self.  Shak. 

SELF-SUB-VER'SIVE,  ».     Subversive  of  itself. 

SELF-SyF-Fi"CI5NCE  (self-siif-fish'ens),       )  ^ 

SELF-SLIF-FfCIRN-CY  (self-suf-fish'en-se),  > 
Undue  confidence  in  one's  own  strength,  abil- 
ity, competence,  or  merit. 

He  has  given  you  all  the  commendation  which  his  self- 
Buffiaency  could  afford  to  any.  Dryden. 

SELF-SyF-Fi"CI5NT  (self-suf-fish'ent),  a.  E,e- 
lying  or  depending  too  much  on  one's  self; 
haughty;  assuming;  proud;  overbearing.  "A 
rash  and  self-sitfficient  manner."  Watts. 

SELF-Sys-PEND'JPD,  a.     Suspended  by  itself.  CI. 

SELF-SUS-Pi"CIOyS  (sglf-sus-pish'ys),  a.     Suspi- 
cious of  one's  self.  Clarke. 
SfiLF-SUS-TAlNED',  c*.     Sustained  by  one's  self. 
SELF'-TAUGHT  (-tJLwt),  a.  Taught  by  one's  self. 
Fergusson,  the  self-taught  philosopher.  Boswell. 

SELP-TOR-MENT'ING,  a.  Tormenting  one's  self. 

SPLF-TOR-MENT'OR,  n.  One  who  torments 
himself.     "A  subtle  self-tormentor.'*      Savage. 

SELF-TOR'TUR-ING,  a.  Torturing  one's  self.   CI. 

SELF-TROtJB'LJNG,  «.     Troubling  one's  self.  CI. 

fSJELF-UNED'  (s61f-uiid'),  «•  United  to  itself; 
unmixed  with  other  things.  Sylvester. 

SELF-yP-BRAlD'(NG,  a.  Upbraiding  one's  self; 
self-reproaching ;  conscience-smitten.     Clarke. 

SELF-VAL'y-ING,  «.    Esteeming  one's  self.    CI. 

SELF-Vi'O-L^lNCE,  n.  Violence  or  injury  in- 
flicted on  one's  self.  Young. 

SELF-WILL',  n.     Obstinacy.  Gen.  xlix.  6. 

SELF-WILLED'  (-wild'),  a.  Governed  only  by 
one's  own  will ;  bent  on  having  one's  own  way  ; 
not  easily  restrained;  obstinate;  headstrong. 

Presumptuous  are  they,  self-willed.  2  Pet.  ii,  10. 
SELF-WOR'SHIP  (sglf-wUr'sLip),  n.     Worship  or 

idolizing  of  one's  self.  Roget. 

SELF-WOR'SH|P-P^R,  ■«.     One  who  worships  or 

idolizes  himself,  Clarke. 

SELF— WRONG',  n.     Wrong  or  injury  done  by  a 

person  to  himself. 

But  lest  myself  be  guilty  of  self-wrong. 

I'll  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song.        Shak. 

f  SEL'ION,  n.  [Low  L.  sella.']  A  ridge  of  land, 
or  ground  between  two  furrows.         Ainsworth. 

SELL,  0.  a.  [Goth,  saljan,  to  deliver,  to  offer  ; 
A.  S.  syllan,  to  give,  to  sell;  Dan.  scelge  ;  Sw. 
stilja;    Icel.    selia."]      \i.    sold  ;  p^?.    sellixg, 


SOLD.]  To  deliver,  part  with,  or  dispose  of,  for 
some  equivalent  in  money  j  to  exchange  for 
money  ;  to  vend;  —  correlative  to  huy^  and  dis- 
tinguished from  to  barter,  which  implies  an  ex- 
change of  one  commodity  for  another. 

As  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold,  them, 
and  brouglit  the  prices  of  tlie  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid 
tliem  down  at  the  apostles'  feet.  Acts  iv.  S4,  35. 

SELL,  V.  n.     1.  To  have  traffic  or  trade  with. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you;  but  I  will  not  cat  with 
you.  Sliak, 

2.  To  be  sold  ;  to  have  a  market. 

Few  writings  sell  which  are  not  filled  with  great  names. 

Addison. 

SELL,  pron. ;  pi.  SELLS.     Self.  B.  Jonson. 

j^'  Still  used  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in 
Scotland.     Todd. 
fSELL,  n.     [L.  sella,  a  seat,  a  saddle  ;   Fr.  selle.] 

1.  A  saddle,  as  for  a  horse.  Spenser. 

2.  A  royal  seat.  Fairfax. 

SEL  LAN-DgR^,  }  n.  pi.    A  disease  in  a  horse's 
EL'LJpN-DgR^,  )  hock,  or  back  of 


SEL' 
ilar  to  the  mallinders. 


the  knee,  sim- 
Loudon. 


SELL'jpR,  n.  One  who  sells  ;  a  vender ;  a  vendor. 
>6®=-The  term  seller  is  more  usually  applied  in  the 
sale  of  chattels,  that  of  vendor,  in  the  sale  of  estates. 
Boiivier. 

SELT'ZgR-WA'TJglR,  n.  A  highly  prized  medici- 
nal mineral  from  Seltzer,  near  Frankfort,  in 
Germany.  It  contains  chloride  of  sodium,  car- 
bonates of  magnesia,  soda,  and  lime,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid.        Wright. 

SEL'VA^E,  n.,  [Skhmer  considers  selvage  the 
same  as  salvage,  from  its  saving  the  cloth.  — 
"  May  it  not  be  the  self  or  selve-edge ;  emphati- 
cally its  own  proper  edge  ;  the  final  edge  of  the 
piece ;  that  which  finishes  or  confines  it  ? " 
Richardson.  —  It  is  written  self-edge  by  Ray  : 
"The  self- edge  makes  show  of  the  cloth."  —  The 
corresponding  word  in  Dut.  is  zelf-kant ;  zelf, 
self,  and  kant,  border,  edge.] 

1.  The  edge  of  a  piece  of  cloth  so  woven  as 
to  prevent  ravelling.  Exod.  xxvi.  4. 

2.  {Naiit.)  A  kind  of  rope  composed  of  yarns 
not  twisted  together,  but  laid  parallel,  and  wound 
with  marline.  Brande. 

SEL'VA^ED  (-vgjd),  a.     Having  a  selvage. 
SEL'VA-<?EE,  n.     {Naut.)  A  skein  of  rope-yarns 
or  spunyarn  marled  together.  Dana. 

tSELVE,  ft.     [See  Self.]     Self.  Chaucer, 

SEL'V^D5}E,  n.     Selvage.  Ex.  xxvi.  4. 

SEL'VJ^ID^ED,  a.     Having  a  selvage.  Clarke. 

SELVE?  (selvz).     The  plural  of  self.  ■  Locke. 

tSE'LY,a.  [Ger.  seZzf/.]  Happy ;  blessed.  Wickliffe, 

SEM'A-FHORE,  n.  [Gr.  o-^/zn,  a  sign,  and  t/i/fjw,  to 
bear.]  A  machine  or  contrivance  for  communi- 
cating intelligence  to  a  distance  by  means  of 
signals  ;  a  telegraph.  Tomlinson.  j 

SEM-A-PHOR'IC,         )  a.     Relating  to   a   sema- 

SEM-A-PH6r'|-CAL,  )  phore  or  telegraph  ;  tele- 
graphic. Jackson, 

SEM-A-PHOR'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  a  sem- 
aphore or  telegraph.  Maunder. 

SEM-A-T6L'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  ama,  (rfjixaros,  a  sign, 
and  Uyog,  a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of  the 
use  of  signs,  particularly  of  verbal  signs,  in  the 
operations  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  compre- 
hending the  theory  of  grammar,  logic,  and 
rhetoric.  Smart. 

tSEM'BLA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Like;  resembling; 
similar.    **  Seniblable  reason."  Browne. 

t  SEM'BLA-BLB,  n.  Likeness ;  resemblance.  Shak. 

fSEM'BLA-BLY,  flf^.    With  resemblance.     Shak. 

SEM'BLANCE,  n.  [L.  similis,  Uke  ;  It.  semblanza, 
semhianza ;  Sp.  semejanza  ;  Fr.  semblance.] 

1.  Likeness  ;  resemblance  ;  similitude  ;  rep- 
resentation ;  similarity. 

That  we  put  on  the  outward  face  and  seviblance  of  virtue, 
only  to  conceal  and  disguise  our  vice.  Rogers. 

2.  Appearance;  show;  air;  figure. 

Their  semblance  kind,  and  mild  their  gestures  were.  Fairfax. 

fSEM'BLANT,  a.  [Fr.]  Like  ;  resembling.  Prior. 
fSEM'BLANT, -rt.     Show;  resemblance.   Spenser. 

fSfiM'BLA-TIVE,  a.  Suitable  to  ;  fit  for;  resem- 
bling. *'  Semblative  of  a  woman's  part."     Shak. 


SEM'BLE,  V.  n.     [L.  simulo  ;  Fr.  sembler.] 

L  fTo  represent;  to  make  a  likeness.  Prior. 
2.  {Law.)  To  seem  ;  — a  word  often  used  im- 
personally (it  seems)  before  the  statement  of  a 
point  of  law  which  has  not  been  directly  settled, 
but  about  which  the  court  have  expressed  an 
opinion,  intimating  what  it  is.  Bouvier. 

SEME  (sa-ma'),  a.  [Fr.,  soian.']  (Her.)  Applied 
to  a  shield  covered  with  small  charges  over  its 
entire  surface.  FairhoU. 

SE-M^I-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  arjfielov,  a  symptom, 
and  ypAfpoj,  to  describe.]  (Med.)  A  description 
of  symptoms  or  signs  of  disease.        Dunglison. 

SE-Mf.T-p-L6gj'l-CAL,  a,  (Med.)  Pertaining  to 
semeiology.  Clarke. 

SE-MJg;i-OL'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  ctjixnov,  a  symptom, 
and  ?.6yoz,  a  discourse.]  (Med.)  That  branch  of 
pathology  which  treats  of  the  signs  or  symptoms 
of  diseases.  Dimglison. 

SE-M^l-OT'JC,  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  the  signs 
or  symptoms  of  diseases.  Brande. 

SE-M^I-6t'\CS,  n.pL  (Med.)  Semeiology.  Smart. 

SE  'MEJSr,  n.  _  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  fecundating  fluid 
of  male  animals  ;  sperm  ;  seed.  Dunglison, 

SE  'MEJV-COJ^'  TR^y  n.     (Med.)  Semen-cyna;. 

SE  'ME:N'-CY'^r.M,  n.  (Med.)  A  drug  supposed  to 
be  the  product  of  Artemesia  contra,  which  grows 
in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East,  and  consisting  of  globular,  unexpanded 
flowers,  mixed  with  their  broken  peduncles,  and 
with  minute,  obtuse,  smooth  leaves; — called  also 
Eurojyean  wormseed,  Semen  contra,  and  Santo- 
.  nici  semenj  and  used  as  a  vermifuge :  — a  drug 
of  similar  properties  supposed  by  some  to  be 
derived  from  Artem^esia  Judiaca,  and  by  others 
from  Arte?nesia  glojnerata,  both  of  which  plants 
grow  in  Palestine  and  Arabia;  —  called  also 
Barbary  wormseed.  Wood  ^  Bache. 

SE'MES' TER,  n.  [Ger.,  from  L.  semestris,  half- 
yearly  ;  sex,  six,  and  mensis^  a  month.]  (Ger. 
TJnio.)  A  term  of  six  months.  Adler. 

SEM'I  (s^xu'e),  n.  [L.]  A  word  signifying  half, 
used  as  a  prefix  in  composition  ;  as,  semz-cii'cle, 
half  a  circle. 

SEM-|-A-CiD'!-FlED,  a.     Partially  acidified.     CI. 

SEM-I-AM-PLEX'r-CAUL,  a.  [L.  semi,  half,  am- 
plector,  amplexvs,  to  embrace,  and  cauUs,  a 
stem.]  (Bot.)  Half  clasping  the  stem,  as  a 
leaf.  Wright. 

SEM-I-A-NAT'RO-POUS,  a.  [L.  seini,  half,  and 
Eng.  anatropous.]  (Bot.)  Noting  ovules  difter- 
ing  from  amphitropous  ovules  in  the  ovule  be- 
ing parallel  to  the  funiculus,  instead  of  being 
at  right  angles  to  it.  Lindley. 

SEM-I-AN'NU-AL,  a.  Happening  every  half-year, 
or  once  in  six  months ;  half-yearly.  Month.  Rev. 

SEM-I-AN'NU-AL-LY,  ad.  Every  half-year.  Hale. 

SEM-I-AN'NU-LAR,  a.  Having  the  form  of  half 
a  ring.    "  A  semiannular  figure."  Grew, 

SEM-I-AP':5R-TURE,n.  Half  an  aperture.  Smart. 

SEM-I-A'RI-AN,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  adopts, 
in  part,  the  doctrines  or  principles  of  Arius  ; 
one  who  denies  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father,  but  admits  the  similarity  of 
substance.  Brande. 

SEM-I-A'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Semi-Ari- 
ans  or  to  their  doctrines.  Wright. 

SEM-I-A'RI-AN-I§M,  n.  The  principles  or  the 
doctrines  of  the  Semi-Arians.  Buck. 

SEM-I— BAR-BA'RI-AN,  n.  A  person  who  is  but 
partially  civilized.  Ec.  Rev. 

SEM-I-BAR-bA'RI-AN,  to.  Half  civilized.  Wright. 

SEM'I-BAR'BA-ROUS,  a.  Half-civilized;  semi- 
barbarian.  Goldsmith. 

SEM'I-BREVE,  n.  (Mus.)  Half  a  breve  ;  a  whole 
note  ;  —  the  longest  note  now  in  common  use. 

JS^  The  semibreve  is  now  made  round,  but  was 
anciently  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge.  It  is  adopted  as 
the  measure-note  in  music,  the  other  five  characters 
that  denote  dnration,  as  minim,  crotchet,  &c.,  being 
considered  as  pi-oportional  parts  of  it.  Moore.  P.  Cyc. 

SEM'I-BRIEF,  n.     (Mus.)  A  semibreve.      Harris, 


MiEN,  SIR  ;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON  ; 
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BULL,  BUR,  rOlE.  — 9,  g,  ^,  g,  soft;  jC,  6,  £,  1,  hard;   §  as  z ;   :^  as  gz. —  THIS,  this. 
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SEM-!-CAL'C!NED  (-sjnd),  u,.  Half  calcined.   Ure. 

SEM-!-CAS'TEATE,  v.  a.  To  castrate  in  part;  to 
deprive  of  one  testicle.  Smart. 

SKM-J-CAS-TRA'TION,  n.  The  removal  of  one 
testicle  ;  partial  castration.  Cole. 

SEM-!-)EHA-6t'!C,  «.     Half  chaotic.  Clarke. 

SEM-J-CHO'RUS,  n.  {Mus.)  A  short  chorus  : —  a 
chorus  sung  by  a  part  of  a  choir.  Warner. 

SEM-!-EHRTs'TIAN-IZED,  It.  Half  or  partially 
Christianized.  Clarke. 

SEM'j-CIR-CLE,  n.  Half  of  a  circle  ;  a  figure 
comprehended  between  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
and  the  portion  of  the  circumference  cut  off 
by  it.  Hutton. 

SEM'I-CIR-CLED  (-kid),  u..     Semicircular.    Shak. 

SEM-I-CIRCU-LAR,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
semicircle  ;  half  round  or  half  circular.  Browne. 

SEM-T-CIR-CUM'FER-jpNCE,  n.  Half  of  a  circum- 
ference. Bailey. 

SEM-I-CO'LON,  n.  (Punchiation.)  A  point  [;] 
used  to  separate  such  parts  of  a  sentence  as  are 
somewhat  less  closely  connected  than  those 
separated  by  a  comma.  -  Wilson. 

SEM-i-COL'UMN  (-kSl'lum),  a.   Half  of  a  column. 

SEM-I-CO-LUM'NAR,  «..  {Bot.)  Resembling  half 
a  column.  Smart. 

SEM-I-COM-PACT',  u..  Partially  compact.  Smart. 

SEM'!-c6n,  ».  {,Mics.)  An  ancient  musical  instru- 
ment resembling  a  harp.  Moore. 

SEM-I-ORUS-TA'CEOUS  (-krus-ta'shus),  a.  Half  or 
partially  crustaceous.  Sinart. 

SEM-I-CRYS'TAL-LINE,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly 
crystalline.  Clarke. 

SEM-!-CU'BI-CAL,  a.  {Math.)  Noting  a  parab- 
ola "which  may  be  referred  to  coordinate  axes 
such  that  the  squares  of  the  ordinates  of  its 
points  shall  be  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of 
the  abscissas  of  the  same  points.  Davies. 

SfiM-I-CU'BI-tjM,  )  „.     [L.  semi,  half,  and  euho, 
SEM-!-OU'P{-UM,  )  to  lie  down.]     (Med.)  A  half 
bath,  or  such  as  receives  only  the  hips  or  ex- 
tremities. Dimglison. 

SEM-S-CY-LIN'DRIC,         >  „.      Half  cylindrical ; 

SEM-!-CY-LIN'DR!-CAL,  )  semicylindrical.      "A 

semicylindne  beak."  Hill. 

S^-MID'A-LTte,  n.  [Gr.  uifiiha).t5^  fine  wheaten 
flour.]  '  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  heretics 
in  the  sixth  century  who  made  use  of  wheat 
flour  in  their  sacriiices  ;  a  Barsanian.        Hook. 


SfiM-I-D^-IST'I-CAL,  a. 
inclined  to  deism. 


Half  or  partly  deistical ; 
Ec.  Rev. 


SEM-I-DI-AM'5-Tf R,  n.  (Geom.)  Half  a  diame- 
ter ;  the  radius  of  a  circle  or  a  sphere.    Davies. 

SEM-I-Dl-A-PA'§ON,  re.  (Mus.)  An  imperfect  oc- 
tave, or  an  octave  diminished  by  a  minor  semi- 
tone. Brande. 

SEM-I-DI-A-PEN'T5,  n. 
false  fifth. 


(Mus.)  An  imperfect  or 
Moore. 


Half  or  imperfectly 
Woodward. 

{Mus.)  A  defective 
Brande. 


SEM-!-DI-A-PH.\-NE'!-TY,  n.  Half  or  imperfect 
transparency.  Boyle. 

SEM-J-Dl-APH'A-NOUS,   a. 
transparent. 

Si5M-I-DI-A-TES'SA-R0N, 
or  false  fourth. 

siSM-I-Dl'TOiVE,  n.  {Mus.)  A  lesser  third;  a 
hemiditone  ;  a  semiditono.  Moore. 

Si5M-!-DlT'0-N0,  re.  {Mus.)  Aminor  third.Brande. 

s£iM-!-DI-UR'NAL,  u.  Pertaining  to,  or  continu- 
ing, half  a  day. 

Semidiurnal  arc,  {.Sstron.)  half  the  arc  described  by 
a  heavenly  body  between  its  rising  and  setting.  Hind. 

SEM'I-DOUB-LE  (sem'e-diib-bl),  ».  1.  (BccZ.)  An 
office  or  feast  in  the  Romish  breviary,  that  is 
celebrated  with  less  solemnity  than  a  double 
one,  and  more  than  a  single  one.  Bailey. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  the  innermost  stamens 
perfect,  while  the  outermost  have  become  peta- 
loid.  Henslow. 


SEM'J-PL0-R?T,  n.  {Bot.)  A  floret  the  corolla 
of  which  is  ligulate  or  strap-shaped,  as  of  the 
dandelion  ;  a  ligulate  floret.  Gray. 

SEM-I-FL6s'CU-LAR,  u..  Composed  of  semiflo- 
rets.  '  Wright. 

SEM-I-Pl6s'CULE,  n.     A  semifloret.         Wright. 

SEM-!-FL6s'CU-L0US,  a.  Composed  of  semi- 
florets  ;  semiiloscular.  Bailey. 

SEM-I-FLU'JD,  n.  An  imperfect  fluid.  Arbuthnot. 

SEM'i-FORM,  n.    An  imperfect  form.  Smart. 

SESI'I-FORMED,  a.     Imperfectly  formed.   Clarke. 

SEM-}-IN'Dll-RAT-5D,  a.  Partially  or  imperfect- 
ly indurated.  Smart 


Imperfectly  lapidified 
Maunder. 


SEiM-l-LA-PlD'I-FIED,  a. 
or  changed  into  stone. 

SEM-I-H;N-TIC'U-LAR,  a.  Half  lenticular  or 
convex  ;  imperfectly  resembling  a  lens.  Wright. 

SEM-I-Lia'UJD,  a.     Partially  liquid.  Roget. 

SEM-!-LI-aUID'!-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  semi- 
liquid  ;  partial  liquidity.  Roget. 

SEM-!-LU'NAR,      }  ^.     [L.  j,em!,  half,  and  luna, 

SEM-I-LU'NA-RY,  )  the  moon  ;   Fr.  semilunaire.'] 

Resembling  in  form  a  half-moon  ;   having  the 

shape  of  a  half  moon.  Grew. 

SEM-!-MET'AL,  re.  A  half  metal;  an  imperfect 
metal,  —  a  term  applied  by  the  old  chemists  to 
the  brittle  metals.  Brande. 

SEM-I-M5-TAE'LIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  semi- 
metal,  or  partaking  of  its  nature.  Wright. 

SEM-!-MlN'!-MA,  re.  {Mus.)  A  half  minim  or 
crotchet.  Brande. 

SEM'J-NAL,  a.  [L.  seminalis ;  semen,  seed  ;  It. 
seminale;  S]>.  seminal;  Fr.  semz'no/,] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  seed.  Gray. 

2.  Contained  in  the  seed  ;  radical ;  original. 

It  [Mr.  Locke's  book]  is  said,  very  uniustly,  to  contain  the 
seminal  principles  of  Sir.  Paine'8  matured  and  expanded 
tree-  Knox. 

Seminal  leaves,  (^Bot.)  the  first  leaves  of  a  plant,  be- 
ing developed  from  the  cotyledons.  Bumble. 

f  SEM'l-NAL,  re.  Seminal  state.  ^^The  seminals 
of  other  iniquities."  Browne. 

t  SEM-I-NAr/J-TY,  re.  The  nature  or  the  quality 
of  seed ;  power  of  production.  Browne. 

SEM'!-NA-RIST,  «.  {Eccl.)  A  Roman  Catholic 
priest  educated  in  a  foreign  seminary.   Sheldon. 

tSEM't-NA-KIZE,  t).  a.  To  sow  or  plant.  Cockeram. 

SEM'I-NA-RY,  n.  [L.  semiiiarium. ;  semen,  senii- 
nis,  seed  ;   It.  iSf  Sp.  seminario ;  Fr.  seminaire."] 

1.  t  The  ground  where  any  thing  is  sown  to 
be  transplanted ;  a  seed-plot;  a  nursery. 

Transplanting  trees  out  of  their  seminaries.         Mortimer. 

2.  fThe  place  or  original  stock  whence  any 
thing  is  brought: — seminal  .state;  —  seminal 
principle.  "  Matter  to  be  converted  into  pesti- 
lent seminaries."  Harrey. 

3.  A  place  of  education ;  a  literary  institution, 
as  a  school,  academy,  college,  or  university. 

IX^  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  seminaries  are 
colleges  appointed  for  the  instruction  and  education 
of  young  persons  destined  for  the  priesthood.    Hook. 

4.  tAn  Englishman  educated  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  a  foreign  seminary ;  a  semi- 
narist. B.  Jonson. 

t  A  seminary  priest,  a  seminarist.  J^ares. 

Sjm.  —  See  School. 

SEM'I-NA-RY,  a.  Seminal ;  belonging  or  per- 
taining to  seed.  Smith. 

tSEM'I-NATE,  D.  o.  [L.semino,  seminafMS.']  To 
sow ;  to  propagate.  Waterhouse. 

SEM-I-NA'TION,  re.  [L.  seminaiio ;  semen,  seed; 
It.  seminazione  ;  Fr.  si<minntion.] 

1.  The  act  of  sowing  seed.  Evelyn. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  natural  dispersion  of  seeds.  Wr. 
fSEM'INED  (sSm'ind),  a.     Covered  as  with  seeds. 

*'  Semined  with  stars."  B.  Jonson. 

SEM-I-nIf'5R-0US,  a.  [L.  semen,  seed,  and/ero, 
to  bear ;  Fr.  semimfere.] 

1.  Bearing  or  producing  seeds.  Miller. 

2.  {Med.)  Noting  the' vessels  which  secrete 
and  convey  the  seminal  fluid.  Dunglison. 


SEM-I-NIF'jC,  I  a.  [L.  semen,  seed,  n-aifacio, 
SEM-f-NlF'I-CAL,  )  '«    make.]       Productive    of 

seed  or  semen.  Browne. 

SEM-I-nIF-!-CA  'TION,  n.    Propagation  from  seed 

or  from  seminal  parts,     [it.]  Hale. 

SEM'I-NUDE,  a.     Half  nude  or  naked.     Qu.  Rev. 

SEM'j-NYMPH,  re.  {Ent.)  The  nymph  of  those 
insects  which  undergo  but  slight  changes  in 
passing  to  the  perfect  or  imago  state.   Lyonnet. 

SEM-I-OG'RA-PHY,  re.     (;Med.)  Semeiography.  D. 

SEM-I-O-Lop'I-CAL,  u..     {Med.)  Semeiological. 


Si5M-!-0L'p-(?Y,  re. 
Semeiolooy'. 

SEM-I-O-PA'COUS,  a. 

translucent. 


{Med.)    Semeiology.  —  See 
Dunglison, 

Half  dark;  semiopaque; 
Boyle, 


SEM-I-O'PAL,  re. 
opalescent. 


{Min.)  A  variety  of  opal,  not 
Dana, 


SEM-l-O-PAaUE'  (-pak'),  It.  Half  opaque.  Smart. 

SEM-I-OR-BIO'U-LAR,  o.   Half  orbiculaj.    Smart, 

fSEM-I-OR'DI-NATE,  re.  {Math.)  The  half  of  a 
chord  of  a  curve  perpendicular  to  an  axis ;  — 
now  called  an  ordinate.  Davies, 

SEM-J-6s'SE0US  (sem-e-osh'iis),  it.  Half  as  hard 
as  bone  ;  partially  bony.  Smart, 

SEM-!-6t']C,  a,     {Med.)  Semeiotic.  Clarke. 


SEM-I-OT'jCS,  re.  pi. 
eiology. 


{Med.)   Semeiotics;  sem- 
Montji.  Rev, 


SEM-!-0'VATE,  ffi.     {Bot.)  Half  ovate. 


Gray. 


SEM-I-OX'Y-pe-NAT-ipD,  u.  {Chem.)  Partially 
oxidized.  Wright, 

SEM-!-OX'Y-peN-IZED,  it.  Half  oxygenized.  Ure. 

SEM-!-PA'GAN,  o.     Half  pagan.  Bryant, 

SEM-I-PAL'M.ATE,  a.  [L.  semi,  half,  and  palma, 
a  palm.]  {'Zoul.)  Having  the  toes  connected 
together  by  a  web  extending  along  only  their 
proximal  half.  Brande. 

SEM-IrPAL'MAT-eD,  a,    Semipalmate.   Pennant. 

SEM-I-PA-RAB'0-L.\,  re.  A  curve  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  the  powers  of  its  ordinates  are  to 
each  other  as  the  next  lower  powers  of  its  ab- 
scissas. Hutton, 

SEM'J-PED,  re.  [L.  semi,  half,  and  pes,  psdis,  a 
foot.]     (Pj-05.)  Half  a  foot,  in  poetry.      Smart, 

SEM-I-PE'DAL,  or  S?-M1P'E-DAL  [sem-e-ps'ij?l, 
S.  P.  K.  C.  Wb.  Ash ;  se-mip'e-dsil,  W.  Ja. ; 
sem-e-pfid'jil,  Sm. ;  se-niip'e-d^l  or  sem-e-pe'd^l, 
Wr.'],  a.     Consisting  of  a  semiped.        Phillips. 

SEM-I-Pp-LA'pi-AN,  re.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who 
holds  the  Pelagian  doctrine  in  a  modified  or 
partial  manner.  Bailey. 

jefg=  The  Semi-Pelagians  maintained,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  grace  purchased  by  Christ  was  neces- 
sary for  salvation,  and  that  no  man  couid  persevere 
or  advance  in  holiness  without  its  perpetual  support 
and  assistance ;  on  the  other,  that  our  natural  faculties 
were  sufficient  for  the  beginning  of  repentance  and 
amendment ;  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  ;  that  his 
grace  was  equally  otFered  to  all  men  ;  that  man  was 
born  free,  and  therefore  capable  of  receiving  its  influ- 
ences or  resisting  them.    Eden. 


Relating  to  the  Semi- 
Buck. 


SEM-I-Pp-LA'pi-AN 
Pelagians. 

SEM-I-Pjp-LA'^I-AN-I^M,  re.     The  doctrines  of 
the  Semi-Pelagians.  Milner. 

SEM-I-P^L-LU'CID,  a.      Half  clear  or  transpar- 
ent ;   imperfectly  transparent.  Woodward. 

SEM-I-PEL-LU-ClD'I-TY,  re.      The   state   or  the 
quality  of  being  semipellucid.  Clarice. 

SEM-I-PF,R-SPiC'U-OUS,  a.     Imperfectly  perspic- 
uous, clear,  or  transparent.  Grew. 


SEM-I-PHLp-(?IS'T!-CAT-ED,   a. 
tially  phlogisticaled. 


Half  or  par- 

Clarke. 


SEM-!-PRI-Mip'5-N0US,  a.  [L.  semi,  half,  pri- 
mus,  first,  and  gic/no  (Gr.  yevvim),  to  produce.] 
{Geol.)  Of  a  middle  nature  between  substances 
of  primary  and  secondary  formation.      Wright. 

SEM'I-PROOF,  re.  A  presumption  of  fact.  Bouvier. 
SEM-!-PEO'TO-LITE,  re.     [L.  semi,  half,  and  Gr. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  t^  Y,  short i   A,  ]J,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


SEMIQUADRATE 

Trpwrof,   first,   and   Aiflof,    a   stone.]     {Geol.)    A 
semiprimigenous  fossil.  Wright. 

SEM-!-aUA'DRATE,  )  „.     (^Astrol.)  An  aspect  of 

SEM-I-QUAR'TILE,    )  two  planets  when  they  are 

distant  from  each  other  the  half  of  a  quartile,  or 

forty-five  degrees.  Ihctton. 

SEM'l-aaA-VgR  (seni'e-kw5-ver),  n.  {Mus.)  A 
note  whoso  time  is  half  that  of  a  quaver.  Brande. 

SEM-I-aUA'VgR,  V.  a.  To  sing  or  to  play  with 
semiquavers. 

With  wire  and  catgut  lie  concludes  tlie  Hay, 
Quavering  and  semiquaveruig  care  away.  Cowper. 

SEM-J-autN'TILE.  n.  {Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  two 
planets  when'  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
half  of  a  quintile,  or  thirty-six  degrees.  Hution. 

SEM-I-RECON-DITE,  a.  (Ent.)  Noting  the  head 
of  an  insect  when  it  is  half  covered  hy  the 
shield  of  the  thorax.  Maunder. 

SiJM-I-SAV'ApE,  a.  Half  savage  ;  partially  civ- 
ilized ;  semibarbarian.  Clarke. 

SEM-I-SAv'A(?E,  ?i.  A  semibarbarian ;  a  half  civ- 
ilized person.  Clarke. 

SEM-I-SEX'TILE,  n.  {Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  two 
planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
half  of  a  sextile,  or  thirty  degrees.  Hutton. 

SF.M-I-SgS-Pi'Rb,n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  pause  equal 
to  an  eighth  of  a  bar  in  common  time.   Brande. 

SEM-l-SPHER'iC         )  a.     Having  the  figure  of 
.SEM-i-SPHER'1-CAL,  )  a  half  sphere.        Wright. 

SEM-!-SPHf,RoTD'AL,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
half  spheroid.        '  Johnson. 

SEM-!-TER'TIAN  (-slifin),  n.  {Med.)  A  fever 
having  the  characters  of  both  the  tertian  and 
the  quotidian  intermittent.  Arbuthnot. 

SEM-I-TER'TIAN,  a.  {Med.)  Possessingthe  char- 
acteristics both  of  the  tertian  and  quotidian  in- 
termittent fevers.  Dunglison. 

Sf-MIT'jC,  a.  Relating  to  Shem  or  to  his  de- 
scendants; shemitic.  —  See  Shemitic.  Qu.  Rev. 

SEM'J-TONE,  n.  [Fr.  semi-ton.}  {Mus.)  Half  a 
tone;  —  the  smallest  of  the  intervals  admitted 
in  modern  music  ;  a  small  second.         Warner. 

SEM-I-T(3N'!C,  a.  {Mus.)  Relating  to  a  semi- 
tone ;  consisting  of  a  semitone.  Dwight. 

SEM-J-TRAN'S^PT,  n.  {Arch.)  Half  of  a  tran- 
sept ;  a  lateral  projection  from  the  nave.  Wart. 

SEM-I-TRANS-PAr'EN-CY,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  semitransparent.  Roget. 

SEM-I-TRANS-PAR'5:NT,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly 
transparent ;  translucent.  P.  Cyc. 

{Bot.)    Partially 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith. 
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SEM-PER-Vi'VUM,n.  [L.  semper,  always,  and 
CTCTM,  alive.]  {bot.)  A  genus  of  succulent  plants, 
very  tenacious  of  life  ;  houseleek.  Loudon. 

SEM-P!-TER'NAL,  a.  [L.  sempiternus ;  seinper, 
always,  and  eternus,  eternal ;  It.  sempiternale  ; 
Sp.  sempiterno  ;  Fr.  sempiternel.'] 

1.  Eternal  in  futurity ;  having  beginning,  but 
no  end  ;  everlasting ;  endless  ;  perpetual.  Hale. 

2.  Eternal ;  without  either  beginning  or  end. 
[Poetical  and  rare.]  Blaekmore. 

tSEM'PI-TERNE,  a.     Sempiternal.  Gower. 

SEM-PI-TER'NI-TV,  n.  [L.  sempitemitas ;  It. 
sempiiernitfi ;  Ff.  sempiternite.]  Future  dura- 
tion without  end.  Hale. 

SEM'PRE  (sera'pra).  [It.]  {Mus.)  Always,  or 
throughout.  Moore. 

SEMP'ST(;R  (sSm'ster),  n.  [A.  S.  seamestre,  a 
seamstress  ;  seamere,  a  tailor.]  One  who  used 
a  needle  ;  a  seamster  ;  a  sempstress  ;  —  origi- 
nally applied  to  females,  but  afterwards  to  males. 

S.    A  sempF^ter  speak  witli  mo,  say'st  thou? 
iV.     Yes,  sir:  slie's  tliere.  Old i'laji. 

He  [Jolinson]  supposed  tiiat  Walton  had  given  up  his  busi- 
ness as  a  linen-draper  and  aempster.  Boswell. 

SEMP'STRpSS  (sem'stres),  n.  A  woman  whose 
business  it  is  to  sew ;  a  seamstress.  Todd. 

SEMP'STR^SS-Y  (sem'stres-e),  n.  The  business 
or  employment  of  a  seamstress.  Hunter. 

SEMUMCU  (se-mBn'she-ii),  n.  [L.]  A  small  Ro- 
man coin  equivalent  to  half  an  ounce,  being 
l-24th  of  the  Roman  pound.  Brande. 

battle 
Spender. 


SElM-J-VpR-Tig'IL-LATE,    a. 
verticillate  or  whorled. 

f  SEiVI'j-Vir,  u..  Only  half  alive.  Piers  Plouhman. 


SEM-I-VIT'R5-0US,  u. 
reous  ;  half  glassy. 


Half  or  imperfectly  vit- 
Smart. 


Partially  converted  into 
Mawider. 


SEM-!-VIT'Rr-FIED, 
glass  ;  half  glassy. 

SEM-I-V6'CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  semivowels  ; 
half  or  imperfectly  vocal.  Smart. 

St;M'I-VO\V-eL,  )!.      {Gram.)    A  consonant  the 

utterance  of  which  is  only  slightly  obstructed 

by  the  closure  of  the  vocal  organs.  Brovyne. 

tS^  The  semlvovicls  are  c  soft,  /,  g  soft,  ft,  j,  Z,  m, 

n,  r,  s,  V,  w,  X,  ?/,  z. 

SEJ\r-g-LEL'L4,  }  n.  [It.]  A  name  applied  to 
SEM'O-U'^ro,  >  small,  hard  granules  of  wheat 
which  have  resisted  the  millstOTies  and  become 
rounded  by  attrition  ;  ^- chiefly  imported  from 
Italy,  and  used  as  food  for  infants  and  inva- 
lids. Archer. 

SEMOULE  {si-m6\'),  n.     [Fr.]     Semolino.       Ure. 

SEIVI-PgR-yi'R^lNT,  a.  [L.  semper,  always,  and 
vireOy  virens,  to  be  green.]  Always  green  or 
flourishing;  evergreen.  Smart. 

s£M'P5;R-VtVE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Sempervivum.  Bacon, 


tS£N,     >  „^,    [See  Since.]     Since.    "In 
f  SENS,  )  won  long  se7is."  Sj 

SN'A-RY,  a.    [L.  senarhis  ;  seni^  six  each  ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  senarlo  ;  Fr,  senaire."]  Relating  to  the  num- 


SEN 
Sp.  senar 
ber  six ;   containing  six. 


Johnson. 


SEN'ATE,  n.  [L.  senatus\  senex,  senis,  an  old 
man ;  It.  senato  ;  Sp.  senado  ;  Fr.  sena.t.'] 

1.  {A7it.)  The  highest  deliberative  assembly 
of  the  nation  ;  the  great  national  council. 

Ill  all  the  republics  of  antiquity,  the  government  "was  di- 
vided between  a  senate  and  a  popular  assembly.       W.  Smith. 

2.  The  upper  house  of  a  national  assembly  or 
of  a  state  legislature,  in  many  modern  republics. 

JfH^  In  tlie  senate  of  the  United  States,  eacli  state, 
in  Its  political  capacity,  is  represented  u[)Oti  a  fooling 
of  perfect  equality,  like  a  congress  of  sovereigns  or 
ambassadors  ;  whereas  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  people  are  directly  represented.  In  most  of 
the  state  legislatures,  the  people  are  represented  in 
the  senate  as  well  as  in  the  other  house.    Bouvier. 

3.  The  executive  and  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  of  Cambridge  University,  England. 

,6®*  "  All  persons  who  are  masters  of  arts,  or  doc- 
tors in  one  of  the  three  faculties,  viz.,  divinity,  civil 
law,  or  physic,  having  their  names  upon  the  college 
boards,  holding  any  university  office,  or  being  resident 
in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  have  votes  in  this  assem- 
bly. The  senate  is  divided  into  two  houses,  denomi- 
nated the  Regent  and  the  Non  Regent  house  ;  the  for- 
mer consisting  of  the  doctors  of  less  tlian  two  years' 
standing,  and  the  masters  of  arts  under  five  years' 
standing  ;  the  latter,  of  the  masters  of  arts  above  five 
years.  The  doctors  of  more  than  two  years'  standing 
vote  in  either  house  at  pleasure."     P.  Cyc. 

4.  The  legislative  power  or  department  of  a 
government.  "The  crown,  the  senate,  and  the 
bench."  A.  Fonhlanque. 

SEN'ATE-CHAM'B^IR,  n.  A  chamber  or  room 
occupied  by  a  senate.  Savage. 

SEN'ATE-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  or  building  in 
which  a  senate  meets.  Milton. 

SEN'A-TOR,  n.     [L.]     1.  A  member  of  a  senate. 

No  person  shall  be  a  senator  [in  CoiipressJ  who  shall  not 
have  attained  the  ape  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 

2.  ( Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  member  of  the  king's 
council ;  a  king's  councillor.  BurmlL 

SEN-A-TO'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  senatorius;  senator,  a 
senator;  It.  &;  Sp.  senatorio;  Fr.  s4natonaL'\ 
Pertaining  or  suited  to  a  senate  or  to  a  senator. 

There  is  a  sort  of  senntonal  dignity  about  him  which  .  . . 
GCems  to  become  him  exceedingly.  Ileunolds. 


SEN-A-T6'RI-AL-LY,  . 
ner  ;  as  a  senator. 


In  a  senatorial  man- 
Drummond. 


SEN-A-TO'RI-AN,  a.    Of,  or  pertaining  to,  sena- 
tors.    "The  senatoHan  rank."  Middleton. 


SENILITY 

tSEN-A-TO'R[-C5uS,  «.     Senatorial.  More. 

SEN'A-TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  state,  office,  or  dignity 
of  a  senator.  Careio. 

SE-JV-A ' TUS-Cgj^-St)L' TUM,  n.  [L.]  A  decree 
of  the  Roman  senate.  \V.  Smith. 

SEND,  V.  a.  [Goth,  sandjan  ;  A.  S.  sendan  ;  Ger. 
senden't  Dan.  sctide;  lce\.  senda;  S^v.  sanda. — 
Wachtef^  derives  it  from  the  Old  Ger.  sind,  a 
way,  a  journey.]    [i.  sent  ;  pp.  sending,  sent.] 

1.  To  impel;  to  throw;  to  cast;  to  hurl. 

Jn  his  ri^lit  hand  he  held  a  trembling  dart. 
Whose  fellow  he  before  had  sent  apart.  Spenser. 

Cherubie  songs  by  night  from  neighboring  hills 
Aerial  music  send,  Milton. 

2.  To  cause  to  go  or  move  ;  to  despatch. 

Pray  ye,  theretbre,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will 

send  forth  laborers  into  his  liarvest.  Matt.  ix.  as. 

lie  . . .  sent  letters  by  posts  on  horseback.        Esth.  viil.  10, 

3.  To  convey  by  another;  to  transmit. 

4.  To  confer;  to  bestow;  to  grant;  to  give. 
"  If  God  send  life."  Johnson. 

I  pray  thee,  seiid  me  good  speed  this  day,  and  show  kind- 
ness unto  my  master.  Gen.,  xxiv.  12. 
ij^f"  "  It  IS  used  with  correspondent  English  prepo- 
sitions as  equivalent  to  the  compounds  of  the  L.  mit- 
icre,  to  emit  or  send  forth,  to  immit,  to  dismiss,  to 
transmit,  &c."  Richardson. 
SEND,  V.  n.  1.  To  despatch  a  messenger  or  a 
message.  Shah. 

Tliey  sent  the  same  day  again  to  the  king.  Clarendon. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  pitch  suddenly  and  violently 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Dana. 

To  send  for,  to  require  by  message  to  come,  or  cause 
to  be  brought. 

SEND,  n.  The  motion  of  waves,  or  the  impetus 
caused  by  it.  Cooper.     Longfelloio. 

f  SEN'DAL,  n.  [Low  L.  ce7zdalui7i ;  Sp.  ceiidal.'] 
A  sort  of  thin  Cyprus  silk.  Chaucer. 

SEND'jglR,  71.     One  who  sends.  Milton. 

SEN'jg-CA-OIL,  n.  Petroleum; — so  called  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  collected  and  sold  by  the 
jSfiHcca  Indians.    '  Dana. 

SEN'^-GA,  ?  j^_     The  root  of  the  Polygala  sen- 
SEN'Jgl-KA,  )  ega,  or  Seneca  snake-root; — once 
esteemed  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake, and  in  pleurisy,  &c.,  and   called   also 
rattlesnake-7'oot.  Dunglison. 

SEN'5-gAl,  n.     Gum-senegal.  Clarke. 

SEN'^-^ilNE,  n.  {Chem.')  An  acrid  and  astrin- 
gent substance  extracted  from  Polygala  senega, 
or  seneca  snake-root.  Gregory. 

SE-NES'C^^NCE,  n.  [L.  sen^sco,  senescens,  to  grow 
old ;  senex,  old.]  The  state  of  growing  or  of 
being  old  ;  decay  by  time,     [r.]         Woodward. 

II  SEN'?S-(;;HAL  [sen'e-shai,  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. 
Wh.  Kenrick,  Wr.  ;  seii'es-kai,  .S.  W.  J.  F.'\,  n. 
[Low  L.  seniscallus;  It.  siniscako,  sescalco;  Sp. 
senescal ;  Fr.  sen^chal.  —  From  L.  senior,  older, 
and  Low  L.  scalcus,  a  ser^'ant,  from  Ger.  schalk. 
Wachter.']  One  who  had  the  care  of  feasts,  do- 
mestic ceremonies,  &c.,  in  great  houses,  —  a 
French  title  of  office  and  dignity,  derived  from 
the  middle  ages,  answering  to  that  of  steward, 
or  high  steicard,  in  England.  Brande. 

S^^  Seneschal  is  a  word  rarely  used  except  by  per- 
sons who  affect  a  kind  of  refinement  of  style,  which 
they  tliink  is  attained  by  using  words  of  exotic  growth 
rather  than  words  the  natural  growth  of  their  own 
soil.  In  poetry  and  romance  writing  it  is  sotnetimes 
used  for  a  principal  officer  in  the  household  of  dis- 
tinguished persons,  wlien  it  is  thought  that  tJie  word 
steward  would  be  too  familiar.     P.  Cyc. 

II  SEN'.5:S-9HAL-SHIP,  n.  The  state,  offlce,  or 
dignity  of  a  seneschal.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

SEN'GREEN,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  houseleek  ; 
Sempervivum  tectorum.  Dunglison. 

SE'NILE  [se'nil,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ;  se'njl, 
P.;  se-nil',  K.],  a.  [L.  senilis;  sencx,  an  old 
man;  It.  senile;  Sp.senil;  Fr.  smile.']  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  consequent  on,  old  age.  Boyle, 

S^?-NIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  old ;  imbecili- 
ty resulting  from  old  age  ;  dotage. 

Mr.  Edwards,  when  going  away,  again  recurred  to  his  con- 
seiousness  of  scniilitj/.  Boswell. 

^^  "  In  general,  senility  is  merely  a  loss  of  energy 
in  some  of  the  intellectual  operations,  while  the  affec- 
tions remain  natural  and  unperverted."    Bouvier. 
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SENSIBLENESS 


II  SKN'roU,  a.     [L.,  comp.  o(  sejiex,  old.] 

1.  Elder ;  older  in  birth  or  in  office ;  as,  "The 
senior  partner  in  a  firm." 

Jd®^  The  addition  of  senior  is  sometimes  made  to  a 
man's  name,  wlion  two  persons  bear  the  same,  in  or- 
der to  distinguish  them.  In  practice,  when  nothing  is 
mentioned,  the  senior  is  intended.    JBouvicr. 

2.  Noting  a  class,  or  a  member  of  a  class, 
pursuing  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for 
the  last  year  of  residence  in  an  American  col- 
lege or  a  professional  school.  Sparks. 

11  SEN'IOR  (sSn'yur)  [se'nyur,  S.  E.  F.  K.  R.  IVr, ; 
se'ne-ur,  P.  J.  Ja.  C. ;  se'ne-ur or  sen'yur,  ^^-Ij  **• 

1.  One  older  than  another  ;  an  elder.  Whitgift. 

2.  One  who  has  priority  of  rank,  office,  or  ap- 
pointment over  another. 

3.  An  old  or  aged  person,     [r.]  Dtyden. 

4.  A  member  of  the  senior  class  in  an  Amer- 
ican college  or  a  professional  school.  E,  Everett. 

II  SEN-I6r'I-TY  (sen-y3r'e-te),  n.  1,  The  state  of 
being  senior  or  elder ;  priority  of  birth. 

He  was  the  elder  brother;  am!  Ulysses  might  be  consigned 
to  his  care  by  the  right  due  to  his  seniority.  Broome. 

2.  Priority  of  rank  or  office.  Stocqueler. 

II  SEN'lOR-iZE,  V.  n.    To  lord  it ;  to  rule.  Fairfax. 
llfSEN'IO-RY  (st-n'yo-re),  K.     Seniority.        Shale. 

SEN'W  A,  n.  [Arab,  suna.']  {Med.)  The  dried  pur- 
gative leaves  of  certain  plants  of  the  genus  Cas- 
sia. Wood  ^  Bache. 

SEN'NA-CHY,  n.  A  Highland  bard  or  minstrel ; 
an  antiquary  or  genealogist.  [Scotland.]  G.  Mag. 

t  SEN'N;^T,  n.  A  set  of  notes  on  a  trumpet  or 
cornet,  diff'erent  from  a  flourish.  W?'ighf. 

SEN'NJGHT  (sSn'nit),  n."  [Contracted  from  seven- 
nighi.']  The  space  of  seven  nights  and  days  ;  a 
week  ;  a  sevennight.  Shak. 

SEN'NrT,"  n.     1.  (Naut.)   A  sort  of  flat,  braided 
cordage,  formed  by  plaiting  rope-yarns  or  spun- 
yarn  together.  Mar.  Diet. 
2.  {Com.)  Plaited  straw  or  palm-leaves,  &c., 
used  in  making  straw-hats.                  Simtnonds. 

S^IN-OC'U-LAR.  a.  [L.  seniy  six  each,  and  oculus^ 
an  eye.]  Having  six  eyes.  Derham. 

SEN  SATE,       }  ^_      Perceived  by  a  sense  or  by 
SEN'SAT-5:D,  )  the  senses.  Baxter. 

S^iV-SA'TJOiV,  n.  [It.  sensazione;  Sp.  sensacion\ 
Fr.  sensation \ — from  Ij.  sensus,  sense;  sentio, 
to  perceive  ;  to  feel.] 

1.  The  immediate  effect  produced  on  the  mind 
by  something  acting  on  the  bodily  organs  ;  feel- 
ing.    *'  Sensations  of  pain."  Addison. 

Hunger  and  thirst  are  internal  sensations.     Bunglison. 
The  very  notion  of  death  is,  that  all  sensation,  and  activi- 
ty, and  power  of  motion  Is,  in  that  state  of  the  man,  extin- 
guished, lip.  Borsley. 

2.  Excitement ;  feeling  excited ;  impression 
made  on  others  ;  as,  *'To  make  a  sensation." 

Syn.  —  *'  Sensation,"  according  to  Reid,  "is  a 
name  {z;iven  by  philosophers  to  an  act  of  mind,  which 
may  be  distingnished  from  all  others  by  this,  that  it 
has  no  object  distinct  from  itself.  Perce-ptwn  has  al- 
ways an  external  object.  Almost  all  our  perceptions 
liave  corresponding  sensations  which  constantly  ac- 
company tliem,  and  on  that  account  are  very  apt  to 
be  confounded  with  them."  Sentiment  has  its  seat  in 
the  heart,  and  is  thought  prompted  by  feeling  :  feelina-j 
the  sense  of  touch,  is  one  of  the  five  senses  ;  jense  is  the 
faculty  by  which  external  objects  are  perceived  ;  all  sen- 
satiojis  are  feelin>rs,  but  all  feeling's  are  not  sensations. 
Agreeable  sensation  j  clear  perception  j  lively  sentiment ; 
strong,  tender,  or  rough  feeling ;  a  sense  of  feeling;  a 
sense  of  smell.  Feeling  is  transitory  and  fluctuating  ; 
sense,  permanent  and  regular.  A  sensation  of  pain  ;  a 
perception  of  truth  ;  a  sentiment  on  a  religious  or  moral 
question;  a/ee/in^  of  pleasure  or  sorrow  ;  r  feeling  or 
sense  of  gratitude  ;  a  sense  of  right  or  wrong.  — See 
Conception. 
SKN-SA'TION-AL,  a.  1.  Having  sensation;  per- 
ceiving by  the  senses ;  sentient.         Dunglison. 

2.  Relating  to  sensation. 

He  whose  eye  is  bo  refined  by  discipline  that  he  can  repose 
with  pleasure  upon  the  serene  outline  of  beautiful  form  has 
reached  the  purest  of  the  sensational  raptures.  F.  W.Robertson. 

SJpN-SA'TION-AL-Ii^M,  n.  A  system  of  philoso- 
phy which  ascribes  all  our  knowledge  to  infor- 
mation derived  through  the  senses.  Morell. 

Idealism  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  sensationalimi  on  the  other, 
—  such  are  . . .  the  two  poles  around  which  all  the  metaphys- 
ical evolutions  of  mankind  have  taken  place.  Ac.  Jiev. 

S^N-SA'TION-AL-IST,  n.  An  advocate  of,  or  be- 
liever in,' sensationalism ;    one  of  a  school  of 


philosophers  who  hold  that  man  is  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  sensation.  C  Richardson. 

S^N-SA'TION-A-RY,  a.     Possessing,  or  relating 
to,  sensation  ;  sensational.  Athenesum. 

SENSE,  n.    [L.  sensus,  perception  ;  sentio,  to  per- 
ceive, to  feel;  It.  senso;  Fr.  sens.^ 

1.  The  faculty  or  power  by  which  the  proper- 
ties and  states  of  external  things  are  perceived. 

Both  contain 
"Within  them  every  lower  faculty 
Of  seHse,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste.    Milton. 

The  pith  of  my  system  is,  to  make  the  senses  out  of  the 
mind,  not  the  mind  out  of  the  senses,  as  Locke  did.  Coleridge. 

,8®=  The  senses  are  five  in  number:  sight,  liearing, 
taste,  touch,  and  smell.  The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Sir  C.  Bell,  have  propounded  the 
novel  doctrine  of  a  sixth  sense,  called  the  muscular 
sense,  (our  whole  muscular  frame  lieing  supposed  to 
be  a  distinct  organ  of  sevi^e) ;  a  doctrine  to  wiiich  Mr. 
Whevveli  has  recently  declared  his  adherence  in  liis 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences."    Brande. 

2.  The  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  any 
thing  that  acts  on  the  senses;  susceptibility  of 
emotion;  feeling;  sensibility;  sensation. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 

Lie  in  three  words  —  health,  peace,  and  competence.  Pope. 

3.  Perception  ;  discernment ;  sagacity. 

Basilius,  having  the  quick  seiise  of  a  lover,  Sidney. 

4.  Understanding;  intellect;  soundness  of 
faculties  ;  strength  of  natural  reason  ;  reason. 

Of  plain,  sound  sense  life's  current  coin  is  made; 
With  that  we  drive  the  most  substantial  trade.  Young. 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  lieavcu.  Pope. 

5.  Conformity  to  reason  ;  reasonable  meaning. 

He  raves;  his  words  are  loose 

As  heaps  of  sand,  and  scattering  wide  from  sense.      Shak. 

6.  Opinion;  notion;  idea;  judgment. 

I  ppeak  my  private  but  impartial  sense 

■\Vith  freedom,  and,  I  hope,  without  offence.  Jioscommon. 

7.  Consciousness  ;  conviction  ;  persuasion. 

In  the  due  sense  of  my  want  of  learning,  I  only  make  a 
confession  of  my  own  faith.  Dryden. 

8.  Moral  perception  or  appreciation. 

Some  are  so  hardened  in  wickedness,  as  to  have  no  seitse 
of  the  most  friendly  offices.  VEstrange. 

9.  Meaning;  signification;  import;  view. 

In  one  sense,  it  is,  indeed,  a  building  of  gold  and  silver 
upon  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  2\Uot^on. 

10.  {Psychology.)  The  faculty,  the  act,  or  the 
organ  of  sensitive  apprehension.  Fleming. 

Common  sense,  that  power  of  the  mind  which  per- 
ceives truth,  or  commands  belief,  not  by  progressive 
argumentation,  but  by  an  instantaneous,  instinctive, 
and  irresistible  impulse,  derived  neither  from  educa- 
tion, nor  from  habit,  but  from  nature,  —  acting  inde- 
pendently of  our  will,  whenever  its  object  is  present- 
ed, according  to  au  established  law,  and  tlieretbre 
called  sense,  —  acting  in  a  similar  manner  upon  all,  or 
at  least  a  majority  of,  mankind,  and  therefore  called 
common  sense.  Ency.  Brit.  —  The  faculty  in  whicli 
the  various  reports  of  the  several  senses  are  reduced 
to  the  units  of  a  com  men  apperception.  Hamilton. 
Reid.  —  Moral  sense,  a  determination  of  the  mind  to 
be  pleased  with  the  contemplation  of  those  affections, 
actions,  or  characters  of  rational  agents  which  we  call 
good  or  virtuous.  Ency.  Brit.  —  Reflex  senses,  a  term 
used  by  Dr.  Hutcheson  to  denote  certain  powers  of 
perception  by  means  of  which  we  acquire  ideas  in  ad- 
dition to  those  we  have  by  sensation  or  reflection. 
Fleming. 

j^=  Reflection,  from  which,  according  to  Mr.  Locke, 
wo  derive  the  simple  ideas  of  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  was  considered  by  Hutcheson  as  an 
internal  sense  or  faculty,  operating  directly.  But  this 
faculty  by  which  we  perceive  the  beauty  or  deformity, 
the  virtue  or  vice,  of  these  passions  and  affections, 
was  called  by  Hutcheson  a  r^ez  internal  sense. 
Fleming. 

Syn.  —  See  Reason,  Sensation. 

f  SENSED  (senst),  p.  a.     Perceived  or  recognized 
by  the  senses.  Glanvill. 

t  SENSE'PUL,  a.  Reasonable ;  judicious.  Spenser. 

SENSE'LESS  (sens'les),  a.     1.    "Wanting  sense  or 
life  ;  void  of  life  or  perception ;  insensible. 

You  blocks,  you  worse  than  senseless  things.  Shak. 

2.  Incapable  of  sympathy  or  emotion ;  want- 
ing sensibility ;  unfeeling. 

The  senseless  grave  feels  not  your  pious  sorrows.        Howe. 

3.  Unreasonable  ;  stupid  ;  doltish  ;  foolish. 
''This  their  senseless  perverseness."  Clarendon. 

4.  Contrary  to  true'judgment  or  reason. 

It  is  a  senseless  thing  in  reason  to  think  that  one  of  these 
interests  can  stand  without  the  other.  SoutJi. 

5.  Wanting  knowledge  ;  unconscious. 

He  sins  and  sees  not,  senseless  of  his  loss.  Dryden. 


SENSE'Ljpss-LY,  ad.  In  a  senseless  manner; 
stupidly ;  unreasonably.  Locke. 

SENSE'LI^SS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  senseless;  folly;  unreasonableness; 
absurdity ;  stupidity.  Bales. 

SEN-SI-BIL'I-TY,  «.  [It.  sensiUlita ;  Sp.  sensi- 
bilidad ;  Fr.  sensibihte.] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  sensible  ; 
capability  or  quickness  of  sensation  ;  suscepti- 
bility of  feeling  ;  feeling.  Johnson. 

2.  Capability  of  quick  emotion ;  aptness  to 
be  afifected  ;  delicacy  of  feeling ;  tender  feeling. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  by  diffusing  a  warmer 
coloring  over  the  visions  of  fancy,  sensioility  is  often  a  source 
of  exquisite  pleasure,  —  to  others,  if  not  to  the  possessor, — 
yet  it  should  never  be  confounded  with  benevolence,  since  it 
constitutes,  at  best,  rather  the  ornament  of  a  tine,  than  the 
virtue  of  a  good,  mind.  li.  Hall, 

Modesty  is  such  an  exquisite  sensibility  as  warns  a  woman' 
to  eliun  the  first  appearance  of  every  thing  hurtful.  Addison, 

3.  That  quality  of  a  balance  or  other  instru- 
ment that  renders  it  easily  affected.         Wright. 

4.  {Phys.)  The  power  which  any  organ  or 
tissue  of  the  body  has  of  causing  changes  in- 
herent or  excited  on  it,  to  be  perceived  and 
recognized  by  the  mind.  Todd. 

SEN'SJ-BLE  (sen's?-bl),  a.  [Low  L.  sensihilis,ii\\B.t 
can  be  perceived  by  the  senses ;  It.  sensibile ; 
Sp.  §  Fr.  sensible."] 

1.  Capable  of  being  affected  through  the 
senses  ;  capable  of  sensation. 

A  blind  man  conceives  not  colors  but  under  the  notion  of 
some  other  sensible  faculty,  GlanviU. 

2.  Liable  to  quick  emotions;  easy  to  be  af- 
fected ;  taking  quickly  to  heart ;  sensitive. 

"With  affection  wondrous  sensible.  Shak. 

3.  Capable  of  exciting  sensation  ;  perceptible 
by  the  senses. 

By  reason  man  attains  unto  the  knowledge  of  things  that 
are  and  are  not  sensible.  itooker. 

4.  Perceived  or  perceptible  by  the  mind. 

The  disgrace  was  more  sermble  than  the  pain.  Temple. 

5.  Perceiving  by  the  mind  or  by  the  senses. 

I  do  not  say  there  is  no  soul  in  man  because  he  is  not  sen- 
sible of  it  in  his  sleep;  but  1  do  say  he  cannot  think  at  any 
time,  waking  or  sleeping,  without  being  sensible  of  it.  Locke. 

The  versification  is  as  beautiful  as  the  description  [is]  com- 
plete; every  ear  must  be  sensible  of  it.  Browne. 

6.  Having  moral  perception,  or  the  quality  of 
being  affected  by  moral  good  or  ill. 

Tliese  be  those  discourses  of  God  whose  effects  those  that 
live  witness  in  themselves— the  sensible  in  their  sciv^'ble  na- 
tures, the  reasonable  in  their  reasoning  souls.  Italeigh. 

7.  Strongly  affected  ;  convinced  ;  persuaded. 

These  are  very  sensible  that  they  had  better  have  pushed 
their  conquests.  Addison. 

8.  Having  good  sense  ;  judicious;  wise;  rea- 
sonable; intelligent.    *^  Se^isible  men."  Addison. 

9.  Movable  by  a  small  weight  or  impulse,  as 
a  balance.  Wright. 

10.  {Mas.)  Applied  to  the  sharp  seventh  of 
any  key,  because  it  renders  the  ear  sensible  of 
the  next  tone  above,  which  is  the  fundamental, 
or  tonic,  of  the  key.  Moore. 

JS^  Took©  remarks  our  improper  use  of^  sensible,  a., 
in  common  with  many  other  adjectives  in  bills :  '■  We 
have  senseful — fulloi  sense',  sensitive —  that  can  feel ; 
and  sensible  —  that  may  be  felt ;  and  yet  we  talk  of  a 
sensible  man,  who  is  very  sensible  of  the  cold,  and  of 
any  sensible  change  in  the  weather  "     Richarilson. 

Syn. —  Sensible,  sensitive,  and  sentient  are  all  de- 
rived from  the  same  source,  and  have  a  similar  mean- 
ing, but  a  different  application.  Sensible  denotes  the 
capacity  of  being  moved  through  the  senses,  and  the 
act  of  feeling  ;  sensitive,  the  capacity  of  feeling  acute- 
ly ;  sentient,  the  act  of  feeling.  A  person  is  said  to  be 
sensible  of  cold  or  heat,  of  benefit  or  injury;  a.  sensi- 
tive nsLture  ;  sensitive  Xi\a.nt ',  a  sentient  being,.  —  Asen- 
sible  difference;  a  difference  scarcely  perceptible. — 
Sensible  is  also  used  to  imply  Jiaving  sense  or  judg- 
ment ;  as  a  sensible,  reasonable,  judicious,  or  wise  man, 
measure,  or  conduct. 

SKN'SI-BLE,  n.     1.  Sensation,     [r.]  Milton. 

2.  Whatever  is  perceptible  around  us ;  that 
which  is  capable  of  affecting  some  sense ;  that 
which  is  the  object  of  sense.  More. 

j^^  Aristotle  distinguished  sejisibles  into  covimon 
and  proper.  The  comvion  —  those  perceived  by  all,  or 
by  a  plurality  of,  the  senses  —  were  magnitude,  figure, 
motion,  rest,  number;  the  proper — those  objects  of 
sense  which  are  peculiar  to  one  sense,  as  color  to 
the  eye,  sound  to  the  ear,  taste  to  the  palate,  and 
touch  to  the  body.    Fleming. 

SEN'SJ-BLE-NESS,  n.   1.  The  quality  or  the  state 
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of  being  sensible  ;  capability  of  sensation  or  of 
emotion ;  sensibility. 

Tlicse?i«WejiRS9of  the  eye  renders  it  subject  to  pain.  Sharp. 
This  feeling  and  ^-tennblenesa  and  sorrow  for  sin.      Jlanvrnond, 

2.  Judgment;  reasonableness.  Johnson. 

SEN'SI-BLY,  ad.  1.  In  a  sensible  manner;  per- 
ceptibly to  the  senses  or  to  the  mind. 

2.  Judiciously;  reasonably.  Johnson. 

S^lN-SIF'^iR-OtrS,  a.  [L.  sensus,  sense,  and/ero, 
to  bear.]    Producing  sense  or  sensation.  L.  Gaz. 

SIJN-SIF'IC,  a.  [L.  sensiis,  feeling,  and  facio,  to 
produce.]     Causing  sensation.  Good. 

SiiiN'SI^M,  n.  The  doctrine  that  all  our  knowledge 
is  derived  originally  from  the  sense ;  sensuism  ; 
sensualism.  Fleming. 

SEN'SI-TIVE,  o.  [It.  fir  Sp.  sensitivo  ;  Fr.  sensiiif.} 

1.  Alive  to  organic  affections  from  external 
objects;  having  sense,  but  not  reason;  pertain- 
ing to,  or  dependent  on,  sense  ;  sentient. 

The  sensitive  faculty  may  have  a  sensitive  love  of  some  aen- 
sitice  ohicct.  Hammond. 

Sensitive  knowledge  reanhing  no  farther  than  the  existence 
of  things  actually  present  to  our  eensea.  Locke. 

2.  Liable  to  quick  emotions  ;  easily  affected  ; 
affected  by  touch;  as,  "  A  sensitive  person." 

SEN'SI-TIVE-LY,  ad.    In  a  sensitive  manner. 

SEN'Si-TIVE-NESS,  7i.  The  quality  of  being  sen- 
sitive ;  sensibility.  Ash. 

SEN'SI-TiVE-PLANT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  plants,  especially  of  the  genus  Mimosa, 
which  shrink  or  show  marks  of  irritability  on 
being  touched,  and  particularly  Mimosa  pudica. 

Gray. 
^^  In  certain  species  of  Oxalis  an  irritability  of  so 
marked  a  kind  has  been  found  as  to  cause  them  to  be 
classeJ  among  sensitive -plants.     Lmdley. 

fVild  sensitive  plant,  a  legunainous  plant  growing  in 
sandy  fields  near  the  coast  of  tlie  U.  3,,  from  New 
England  southward  ;  Cassia  mctitaits.  Gray. 

SEN-SI-TiVl-TV,  n.  The  state  of  being  sensi- 
tive ;  sensibility  ;  sensitiveness.  Fleming. 

fSEN'SIVE,  o.     Sensible;  feeling.  Sidiiey. 

SIjiN-SO'RI-AL,  u,.  Relating  to  the  sensorium; 
sensory.  Tucker. 

SEJ^-SO  'RI-t^My  n. ;  pi.  L.  sensoria  ;  Eng.  sen- 
PomuMS.  [L.  senfio,  sensus,  to  discern  by  the 
senses.]  {Anat.)  The  common  centre  of  sen- 
sations ;  the  organ  by  which,  or  place  in  which, 
the  sensations  of  the  several  senses  are  reduced 
to  the  unity  of  consciousness.  Flem,ing. 

j^=  According  to  Aristotle,  the  sensorium  was  in 
all  warm-blooded  animals  the  heart,  and  therefore  so 
in  man.  According  to  modern  philosophers,  the  cen- 
tral organ  is  the  brain  ;  the  pineal  gland,  according  to 
Descartes  ;  the  ventricles,  or  corpus  callosum,  accord- 
ing to  others.    Fleming. 

SEN'SO-RY,  -«.     The  sensorium.  Bentley. 

SEN'SO-RY,  a.  Relating  to  the  sensorium;  sen- 
tient ;  sensorial.  Belsham. 
Sensory  ganglia^  a  series  of  ganglionic  masses  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  whicli  are  in  direct  communication 
witli  the  nerves  of  sensation,  as  the  optic,  olfactory, 
auditory,  and  gustatory.  —  Sensory  nerves,  nerves  of 
sensation.  These  are  general,  as  those  connected 
with  the  posterior  part  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  and 
special,  as  those  of  the  senses.                        Dunglison. 

SEN'sy-AL  (-shu-^l),  a.  [Low  L.  sensualis,  sen- 
sitive ;  It.  sensuale  ;  Sp.  sensual ;  Fr.  sensuel.'] 

1.  Relating  to  the  senses ;  depending  on  the 
senses;  affecting  the  senses. 

Jlen  in  general  are  too  partial  in  favor  of  a  sensual  appetite 
to  take  notice  of  truth  when  they  have  found  it.  V Estrange. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  senses  ;  carnal ;  not  spir- 
itual.    "  That  good  which  is  sensual."    Hooker. 

3.  Devoted  to  sense  ;  lewd  ;  voluptuous. 

These  be  sensual,  having  not  the  spirit.  JutJe  19. 

Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell, 

The  sensualest.  Milton. 

SEN'SU-AL-?SM  (sgn'shu-?l-izm),  n.  1.  Sensual- 
ity ;  sensual  indulgence,  appetite,  or  ideas. 

2.  {Mejital  Philosophy.)  The  theory  which  re- 
solves all  the  mental  acts  and  intellectual  pow- 
ers of  man  into  various  modifications  of  mere 
sensation  ;  the  doctrine  that  all  our  knowledge 
is  derived  originally  from  the  senses.      Brande. 

SEN'SU-AL-IST  (sSn'shu-^l-ist),  n.  One  devoted 
to  sensual  pleasures;  a  voluptuary;  an  epicure  ; 
a  carnal  person.  South, 


Syn. —  A  sensualist  is  devoted  to  the  gratification 
of  his  senses,  and  is  a  slave  of  the  grossest  appetites  ; 
a  voluptuary  is  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  sense  ;  an 
epicure,  to  the  indulgence  of  his  appetite,  or  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table. 

SEN-Sy-AL'I-TY  (sen-shu-^l'e-te),  n.  [It.  seyisu- 
alita;  Sp.  se7isualidad ;  Fr.  sensitalite.']  The 
quality  of  being  sensual;  devotedness  to  the 
senses  or  to  sensual  pleasures  ;  voluptuousness. 

Mar  not  her  sense  with  naiisuaUty.  Davies. 

They  avoid  dress  lest  they  should  have  affections  tainted 

by  any  sensuality.  Addison. 

SEN-Sy-AL-J-ZA'TION    (sen-shu-Sl-^-za'shun),     n. 

The  act  of  rendering  sensual ;  the  state  of  being 

sensualized.  Qu.  Rev. 

SEN'SU-AL-IZE  (sen'shu-^l-iz),  v.  a.       \i.  SEXSr- 

ALIZED  •,pp.  SENSUALIZING,  SENSUALIZED.]  To 

give   up   to   sensuality ;  to   make   sensual ;   to 
make  carnal;  to  carnalize. 

Not  to  sufter  one's  self  to  be  sensualized  by  pleasures,  like 
those  wlio  were  changed  into  brutes  by  Circe.  Pope. 

Si^N'sy-AL-LY  (sen'shu-9l-le),  ad.  In  a  sensual 
manner.  Davies. 

s£N'sy-AL-NESS,  n.     Sensuality.  Wright. 

SEN'sy-i^M,  7t.     Sensism;  sensualism.  Fleming. 

t  SEN-Sy-OS'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  sensu- 
ous. Scott. 

SEN'Sy-OUS  (sen'shu-us),  a.  Relating  to  sense 
or  the  senses  ;  pertaining  to  sensible  objects  ; 
affecting,  as  by  images  presented  to  the  senses. 

To  this  poetry  would  be  made  precedent,  as  being  less 
subtile  and  fine,  but  more  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate. 

JUilton. 

To  express  in  one  word  all  that  appertains  to  the  percep- 
tion, considered  as  passive  and  merely  recipient,  1  have 
adopted  from  our  elder  classics  the  word  scyisuous.  Coleridge. 

SEN'Sy-OUS-LY,  arf.  In  a  sensuous  manner  ;  so 
as  to  affect  the  senses.  Coleridge. 

SEN'Sy-OyS-NESS,  /*.     The  quality  of  being  sen- 
suous. Coleridge. 
SENT,  I.  &  p.  from  send. 

SEN'TgNCE,  91.  [L.  sente^itia,  an  opinion ;  It. 
sentenza  ;  Sp,  sentencia  ;  Fr.  sentence.'] 

1.  Determination  ;  decision  ;  judgment. 
Neither  sentence  of  men  grounded  upon  such  manifest  and 

clear  proof.  Hooker. 

2.  A  maxim  ;  an  axiom,  generally  moral. 

A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the  king.     Prov.  xvi.  10. 

3.  {Gram.)  An  assemblage  of  words  logically 
and  grammatically  joined  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
plete sense ;  a  period  in  writing.  —  See  Period. 

Long  sentences  in  a  short  composition  are  like  large  rooms 
in  a  little  house.  Shenstone. 

ij^  Every  sentence,  to  whatever  extent  the  rela- 
tions which  it  comprehends  may  have  been  multi- 
plied, is  composed  of  only  three  kinds  of  combina- 
tions,—  tlie  predicative,  the  attributive,  and  the  ob- 
jective.    C.  F.  Becker. 

4.  {Law.)  The  judgment  of  a  court  pro- 
nounced after  the  hearing  of  a  cause.      Burrill. 

ii^ln  the  common  law,  sentence  is  exclusively 
used  to  denote  the  judgment  in  criminal  cases.  Bur- 
rill. 

SEN'TJ^NCE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  sentejicier.]  [i.  sen- 
tenced ;/)p.  SENTENCING,  SENTENCED.] 

1.  To  pass  sentence  upon  ;  to  pass  judgment 
on  ;  to  condemn;  to  dooni  to  punishment. 

After  this  cold  consideration,  sentence  me.  Shak. 

Came  the  mild  Judge  and  Intercessor  both 
To  sentence  man.  Milton. 

2.  fTo  express  in  a  sentence.  Felton. 

SEN'TgN-C^R,  n.    One  who  sentences.    Southey. 

S^N-TEN'TIAL  (sen-ten'sli?!),  w.  Pertaining  to 
sentences.  Abp.  Newcome. 

S^N-TEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  sentences. 
[K-]  Coleridge. 

S5;N-TEN'TI-A-RY  (-she-?-re),  n.  One  who,  in  for- 
mer times,  read  "lectures  on  the  sentences  of  Pe- 
ter Lorribard,  a  school  divine  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, who  was  Archbishop  of  Paris.         Wright. 

t  SgN-TEN-TI-OS'l-TY  (sen-tgn-she-5s'e-te),  n. 
Sententiousness.  Broicne. 

S^N-TEN'TIOUS  (sen-ten'shus),  a.  [It.  smitenzio- 
50 ;  Sp.  sentencioso;  Ft.  sentencieux.^ 

1.  _  Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and 
maxims  ;  short  and  energetic ;  full  of  meaning  ; 
very  expressive  ;  pithy ;  terse  ;  sentential.  Shak. 

Eloquence,  with  all  her  pomp  and  charms, 

Foretold  us  useful  and  sententioua  truths.  YValler. 


2.  Comprising  sentences.  ^^  Sententious  ra^.x'ks 
.  .  .  such  as  the  Chinese  still  retain."         Greio. 

S5:N-TEN'TI0ys-LY,  ad.  In  a  sententious  man- 
ner; expressively;  pithily. 

They  describe  her  in  part  gravely  and  i^ntentiousli/.      Bacon. 

S^N-TEN'TIOUS-NESS  (sen-ten'shus-nSs),  7i.  Qual- 
ity of  being  sententious  ;  brevity  with  strength. 

The  Meilca  I  esteem  for  its  gravity  and  sententiousness. Dryd en. 

t  SEN'T^R-Y,  n.     A  sentry.  Milton. 

SEN'TipN-CY  (sen'shen-se),  n.  State  of  being 
sentient ;  perception  ;  feeling,     [n.]      Barrett. 

SEN'T(-jpNT  (sen'she-?nt),  a.  [L.  sentio,  sentiens, 
to  discern  by  the  senses.]  Having  sensation 
or  the  capacity  of  sensation  ;  aii'ected  through 
the  senses  ;  sensitive;  sensible.  *^  Any  sentient ^ 
conscious,  or  intellectual  nature."      CudwoHh. 

SEN'Tl-^NT  (s6n'she-ent),n.  A  being  having  sen- 
sation ;  a  sentient  being.  GlanviU. 

SEN'TI^NT-LY,  ad.    By  sensation.  Clarke. 

SEN'TI-MENT,  n.  [1,.  sentio,  to  feel;  It.  senti- 
mento  ;  Sp.  sentimiento  ;  Fr.  sentiment.] 

1.  Sensibility;  feeling;  emotion  ;  tenderness. 

He  pretends  to  .  .  .  sentiment  and  liberality.        Sheridan. 

I  am  apt  to  suspect .  .  .  that  reason  and  sentiment  concur 

in  almost  all  moral  determinations  and  conclusions.      Hume. 

2.  Thought;  notion;  opinion;  judgment. 

Serving  to  give  us  ihie sentiments  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  Bovereign  Disposer  of  all  things.  ^cke. 

3.  The  sense  considered  distinctly  from  the 
language  or  things;  a  striking  sentence  in  a 
composition. 

Those  who  could  no  longer  defend  the  conduct  of  Cato 
praised  the  sentiments.  Dennis. 

4.  A  particular  disposition  of  mind,  as  love, 
hatred,  hope,  pride,  humility,  &c. 

of  gral" 
Mei< 


So  we  speak  of  sentiments  of  respect,  of  esteem 
tude. 


Iteid. 


5.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  idea  which  governs  the 
general  conception  of  a  work  of  art.      FairhoH. 

JB^  "  The  word  sentiment,  agreeably  to  the  use  made 
of  it  by  our  best  English  writers,  expresses  very  hap- 
pily those  complex  determinations  of  the  mind  whicli 
result  from  the  cooperation  of  our  rational  powers  and 
our  moral  feelings.  We  do  not  speak  of  a  man's  sen- 
timents concerning  a  mechanical  contrivance,  or  a 
physical  hypothesis,  or  concerning  any  speculative 
question  whatever,  by  which  the  feehngs  are  not  lia- 
ble to  be  roused  or  the  heart  affected."     Steicart. 

JS^' '•  The  term  sentiment  is  in  English  applied  to 
the  kigher  feelings.'"     Sir  W  Hamilton. 

Syn.  —  See  Opinion. 

SEN-TJ-MEN'TAL,  a.  1.  Abounding  in  sensibil- 
ity ;  easily  affected  ;  having  sentiment. 

A  sentimental  mind  is  rather  prone  to  overwrought  feeling 
and  exaggerated  tenderness.  Eng.  Syn. 

2.  Exciting  to  sensibility ;  pathetic. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  less  danger  in  works  called  sentimen- 
tal. They  attack  the  heart  more  successfully  because  more 
cautiously.  Knox. 

3.  Affecting  sensibility.  Todd. 

SEN-TI-MEN'TAL-iSM,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
sentimental ;  an  affectation  of  sentiment  or  sen- 
sibility. Qu.  Rev. 

SEN-TI-MEN'TAL-iST,  n.  One  who  has,  or  who 
affects,  sentiment  or  sensibility.     Montgomery. 

SEN-TI-M^N-TAL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
sentimental ;  affected  sensibility  ;  sentimental- 
ism.  '*  False  pity  and  se?itime7itality."    Warton. 

SEN-TI-MEN'TAL-IZE,  v.  n.  To  form,  cherish, 
or  affect  sentiment  or  sensibility.  Ec.  Rev. 

SEN-TJ-MEN'TAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  sentimental  man- 
ner ;  with  sensibility.  Clarke. 

SEN'TI-NEL,  n.  [L.  sentio,  to  see  ;  It.  &;  Port. 
sentinella  ;  Sp.  centinela  ;  Fr.  sentinelle.'] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  private  soldier  placed  in  some 
post  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  to 
prevent  surprises,  or  stop  such  as  would  pass 
without  order ;  a  soldier  on  guard.      Stocqueler. 

2.  t  Watch;  guard;  duty  of  a  sentinel.  "The 
parson  in  setitinel."  Herbert. 

SEN'TJ-NEL,  V.  u.     To  watch  ;  to  guard.      Ford, 

SEN'TJ-NELLED  (sen't?-n6Id),  p.  a.  Furnished 
with  sentinels.  Pollok. 

SEN'TRY,  n.     [Corrupted  from  seiitinel.'] 

1.  A"  soldier  on  guard  ;  a  sentinel.  Shak. 

2.  "Watch;  guard;  duty  of  a  sentinel. 

O'er  my  slumbers  sent)-y  keep.  Jiroume. 
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SEN'TRY— BUX,  n.  A  small  wooden  house,  serving 
to  shelter  a  sentry  in  bad  weather.     Simmonds. 

SEJV'ZjS  (sent'z'4).  [It.]    (Mus.)  Without.  Moore. 

SE'PAL,  n.  [Fr.  stipaU.  De  Candolle.]  (Bot.)  A 
division  or  leaf  of  the  calyx.  Gray. 

Xt^  Each  leaf  or  separate  piece  of  the  corolla  is 
called  a  petal ;  eacli  leaf  of  the  calyx  is  called  a  sepuL 
The  sepals  and  petals,  or,  in  other  words,  the  leaves 
of  the  blossom,  serve  to  protect,  support,  or  nourish 
the  parts  within.     Oray. 

SEP'A-LINE,  a.  {Bot.)  Relating  to  sepals.   Gray. 

SEP'A-LOlD,  a.     {Bot.)  Sepal-like.  Gray. 

SEP'A-LOUS,  u.     Sepaline.  En;/.  Cyc. 

SEP-A-EA-BlL'!-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sep- 
arable ;  divisibility. 

The  pireatpst  argument  of  real  distinction  is  separability 
and  actual  separation.  Norris. 

SfiP'A-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  separahilis ;  It.  separa- 
bile;  Sp.  separable;  Fr.  separable."]  That  may 
be  separated ;  divisible  ;  discerptible.       Locke. 

SfiP'A-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.     Separability.        Boyle. 

SEP'A-RA-BLY,  ad.    In  a  state  of  separation. 

S£P' A-R ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  separo,  separafus,  to  part ; 
It.  separare  ;  Sp.  separar  ;  Fr.  separer."]  H.  sep- 
arated ;  pp.  SEPARATING,  SEPARATED.] 

1.  To  disunite  ;  to  disjoin ;  to  dispart ;  to 
make  a  space  between ;  to  disconnect ;  to  divide. 

Our  separated  fortunes 
,         Shall  keep  us  botli  the  safer.  Shak. 

2.  To  sever  ;  to  part ;  to  sunder ;  to  detach. 

Death  from  sin  no  power  can  separate.  Milton. 

3.  To  set  apart;  to  segregate. 

Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I 
have  called  them.  Aets  xiii.  2. 

4.  To  withdraw  ;  to  remove.  "  Separate  thy- 
self, I  pray  thee,  froni  me."  Gen.  xii.  9. 

Syn.  —  To  separate  is  a  general  term,  expressing 
an  act  done  with  or  without  violence  ;  to  sever  im- 
plies violence  ;  as,  the  head  is  severed  from  the  body. 
Friends  and  things  contiguous  are  separated;  the 
whole  is  parted  or  divided ;  that  which  was  joined, 
disjoined  ;  that  which  was  united,  disunited  or  sun- 
dered ;  a  part  of  a  body  or  a  company  is  detached  from 
the  rest ;  a  person  witkdraws  himself  from  society. — 
See  Divide. 

SEP'A-RATE,  V.  n.  To  part ;  to  be  divided  or  dis- 
united.    "  They  by  consent  separated."    Locke. 

SEP'A-RATE,  a.     1.  Divided  from  the  rest ;  part- 
ed from  another  ;    disparted ;   disjoined  ;  disu- 
nited ;  disconnected  ;  unconnected ;  distinct. 
Pieces  .  . .  were  never  separate  one  from  the  other.     Burnet. 

2.  Being  apart ;  withdrawn  ;  removed. 

Eve  separate  ho  wished.  Milton. 

3.  Disunited  from  the  body  ;  disengaged  from 
corporeal  nature. 

The  soul,  or  any  separate  spirit.  Locke. 

Separate  estate.  (Lam.)  property  given  or  settled  to 
the  separate  use  of  a  married  woman.  Biirrill,  —  Sep- 
arate maintenance.  (Law.)  an  allowance  made  by  a 
husband  to  his  wife  for  her  separate  support  and 
maintenance.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Different. 

SEP'A-RATE-Ly,  ad.  In  a  separate  manner; 
apart ;  singly  ;  not  in  union  ;  distinctly. 

It  is  of  singular  use  to  princes  if  they  take  the  opinions  of 
their  council  both  sejiaratelu  and  together.  Bacon. 

SEP'A-RATE-NESS,  •«.     State  of  being  separate. 

SEP-A-RAT'J-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  separation  ; 
sectarian ;  scliismatical.     [r.]    Dr.  T.  Dioight. 

SEP-A-RA'TION,  n.  {L.  separaiio,  a  sundering ; 
It.  separazione  ;  Sp.  scparacion  ;  Fr.  separation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  separating  or  the  state  of  being 
separated ;  disjunction  ;  disunion. 

They  have  a  dark  opinion  that  the  soul  doth  live  after  the 
separation  from  the  body.  Abbot. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  separation,  so 
the  being  of  one  language  was  a  mark  of  union.  Bacon. 

2.  The  operation  of  disuniting  things  min- 
gled ;  chemical  analysis.  Bacon. 

3.  Dissolution  of  marriage  :  divorce.      Shak. 

SEP'A-RA-Tr§M,  n.     The  principles  or  qualities 

of  the  Separatists.  Ch.  Ob. 

SEP'A-RA-TIST,  n.    [Fr.  siiparatiste,  a  dissenter.] 

1.  One  who  separates  himself,  particularly 
from  a  church ;  a  sectary  ;  a  schismatic ;  a  se- 
ceder.  South. 

2.  One  of  a  religions  sect  which  originated  in 


Dublin  about  the  year  1803.  Their  principle 
was  to  return  more  nearly  to  what  they  con- 
ceived to  he  the  primitive  form  of  Christianity : 
—  also  one  of  a  sect  who  dissented  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Mohammedans  about  the  for- 
tieth year  of  the  Hegira  ;  —  called  also  Mota- 
zalites.  Brande. 


SEP-A-RA-TIS'TIC,    u. 
schismatical. 


Relating  to  separatists ; 
Sehaff. 


SEP'A-RA-TIVE,  a.     Tending  to  separate.  Boyle. 

SEP'A-RA-TOR,  n.     One  that  separates.     Bailey. 

SEP'A-RA-TO-RY,  u,.     Separative.  Cheyne. 

SEP'A-RA-TO-RY,   n.      1.  {Chem.)  A  vessel   for 

separating  fluids  of  different  densities  from  each 

other.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  for  separating  the 

pericranium  from  the  skull.  Wright. 

Sf-PAWN',  n.  Maize  boiled  in  water  ;  —  written 
also  sepon.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Clarke. 

fSEP'E-Ll-BLE,  a.  [L.  se^JcHo,  to  inter.]  That 
may  be  buried.  Bailey. 

SE' PI-4.  n. ;  pi.  SE'Fi-JE.  [Gr.  iriitiii,  a  sack  ;  ar/- 
Ttia,  a  squid.] 

1.  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  oblong,  naked,  cepha- 
lopodous  moUusks,  which  emit  a  black  liquor 
when  pursued  ;  the  cuttle-fish.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  A  species  of  pigment  prepared  from  a  black 
juice  secreted  by  certain  glands  of  the  cuttle- 
fish. Brande. 

Sepia  drawings  a  neutral  tinted  picture  colored  with 
sepia.  Simtnunds. 

t  SEP-^-LI"TION,  n.  [L.  sepefio,  to  bury.]  An 
interment ;  a  burial.  Bp.  Hall. 

SEP-!-DA'C?Ol'S  (s6p-e-da'shus),  a.  Pertaining  to 
moUusks  of  the  genus  Sepia.  Smart. 

tSEP'I-MENT,  n.  [L.  sepimentum,  an  enclosure.] 
A  hedge  ;  a  fence.  Bailey. 

S5-P6N',  n.  Maize  boiled  in  water.  [Local.]  Clarke. 

t  S5-P0§E'  (se-poz'),  ^'  a.  [L.  sepono,  sepositus, 
to  lay  aside.]     To  set  apart.  Donne. 

tSEP-0-§I"TION,  n.  [L.  sepositio,  a  laying  aside.] 
The  act  of  setting  apart.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SE'p5y,  n.  [Per.  sipah;  Hind,  sipahee,  a  sol- 
dier.  Gilchrist's  Hind.  Diet.] 

1.  One  of  the  native  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

I^^  The  character  of  the  sepoys,  as  soldiers,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  They  have  just- 
ly been  celebrated  for  patience  and  fortitude  under 
difficulties  and  privations.    Brande. 

2.  A  messenger.     [Bombay.]  Simmonds. 

SEPS,  n.  [Gr.  iri/ira),  to  make  putrid  ;  L.  seps,  a 
venomous  serpent,  whose  bite  occasioned  pu- 
trefaction.] (ZoSl.)  A  genus  of  saurian  reptiles 
which  have  a  cylindrical,  elongate  body,  with 
four  very  short,  slender,  and  scaly  feet  termi- 
nated, in  most  species,  by  one  small  toe  or  more. 
^(@=  The  members,  in  reptiles  of  the  genus  Seps, 
being  merely  rudimentary,  the  species  seem  to  form 
the  link  between  the  saiiriaiis  and  ophidians.  The 
typical  species  (Seps  ehaleides)  is  about  a  foot  long,  and 
Its  elongate  body  and  pointed  tail  give  it  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  serpent.    Baird. 

SEPT,  n.    [Heb.  tiiffi,  a  tribe  ;  It.  ceppo,  the  trunk 

of  a  tree  ;  Sp.  cepa ;  Fr.  cep.]  A  clan  ;  a  race  ; 
a  family;  a  generation;  —  used  particularly  of 
a  clan  in  Ireland.  Spenser. 

The  true  and  ancient  Russians,  a  se;)(  whom  he  had  met 
with  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  that  vast  empire.  Boyle. 

SEPT,  n.  [h.  septum,  an  enclosure.]  {Arch.)  A 
railing.  Britton. 

SEP'TM,  n.  pi.    Partitions.  —  See  Septum. 

SEP'TAN-GLE,  n.  A  figure  having  seven  sides 
and  seven  angles ;  a  heptagon.  Phillips. 

SEP-TAN'GU-LAR,  a.  [L.  septem,  seven,  and  an- 
gulus,  an  angle.]  Having  seven  angles  or  cor- 
ners, and  seven  sides.  Bailey. 

SEP-TA'ni-A,  n.pl.  [L.,  from  .'f;)i!M?ra,  a  parti- 
tion.] {Geol.)  Flattenedballsof  stone,  generally 
a  kind  of  iron-stone,  which,  on  being  split,  are 
seen  to  be  separated  in  their  interior  into  irreg- 
ular masses.  Lyell. 

SpP-TEM'B^R,  n.    [L.,  from  septem,  seven.]   The 


~Q^>         I  a.       [L.    septentriojialis, 
-O-NAL,  )  northern.]  Of,  or  belong- 


ninth  month  of  the  year ;  —  so  called  from  being 
the  seventh  month  from  March,  which  was  the 
first  month  of  the  Roman  year.  Peacham. 

SgP-TEM'BRJSTS,  n.pl.  The  agents  in  the  mas- 
sacre which  took  place  in  Paris  on  September 
2,  1792.  Brande. 

j^^  The  term  has  become  proverbial  throughout 
Europe  for  all  that  is  bloodthirsty  and  malignant  in 
human  nature.    Brande. 

SEP-TEM'FIR,  «.;  pi.  SEF-TtM'ri-Ri.  [L.  sep- 
tem, seven,  and  vir,  a  man.]  One  of  seven 
men  joined  in  any  office.  Ainsworth. 

Spp-TEM'VJ-RATE,  n.  The  office  of  the  septem- 
viri ;  a  government  of  seven  persons.      Dalies. 

SEP'TlfN-A-RY,  a.  [L.  septenarius,  containing 
seven  ;  It.  s'ettenario  ;  Sp.  septenario  ;  Fr.  sep- 
tinaire.]  Consisting  of  seven ;  as,  "  The  sep- 
tenary number."  Hakewill. 

SEP'T^N-A-RY,  M.    The  number  seven.  Browne. 

SpP-TiSN'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  septennis,  of  seven  years; 
septem,  seven,  and  annus,  a  year.] 

1.  Lasting  seven  years ;  as,  "  A  septennial 
duration  of  Parliament."  Btirke. 

2.  Happening  once  in  seven  years.  "For  his 
septennial  visit."  Hotvell. 

SeP-TEN'TRl-AL,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  the 
north.  Draytmi. 

SEP-TEJV'TBI-0,  n.  [L.]  {Astron.)  The  con- 
stellation otherwise  called  the  Great  Bear  or 
Ursa  Major.  Lonti.  Ency. 

SfP-TEN'TRt-ON,  rt.  [L.  septentrio,  the  Great 
Bear,  the  north  ;  septentriones.  Seven  Stars  in 
the  Great  Bear  or  Charles's  Wain ;  Sp.  §  Fr. 
septentrion.]  That  part  of  the  heavens  in  which 
are  the  Seven  Stars  in  the  constellation  Septen- 
trio ;  the  north.  Shak. 

SEP-TEN'TRI-l 
S^P-TEN'TRl- 
ing  to,  the  north  ;  northern^. 

The  Goths,  and  other  septentrional  nations.         Howell. 

t  Spp-TEN-TRI-O-NAL'I-TY,  ,1.  The  State  of  be- 
ing northern ;  northerliness.  Johnson. 

spP-TEN'TRI-p-NAL-LY.arf.  Towards  the  north; 
northerly.  "  Browne. 

t  St;p-T£N'TR!-0-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  septentrio,  the 
north,]     To  tend  northerly.  Browne- 

SEPT'FOIL,  n.  [h.  septem,  se-ven,  ani  folium,  a. 
leaf.] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Tormenfella,  the  roots  of  which  are  used 
in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  and  in  the 
Orkneys  for  tanning  leather,  and  also  for  dye- 
ing red.  London. 

2.  A  typical  figure  composed  of  seven  equal 
segments  of  a  circle,  used  in  the  Catholic 
Church  to  denote  the  number  of  sacraments, 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  FairhoH. 

SEP'TIC,  n.  {Med.)  A  substance  which  corrodes 
and  disorganizes  the  soft  parts  without  causing 
much  pain.  Dunglison. 

SEP  riC,         }  ^_  [Gr.  fff?7rr(^(if, putrefying;  L.sep- 
SEP'TI-CAL,  >  ticus;    Sp.  septico;  Fr.  septique.] 
{Med.)  Having  the  power  to  produce  putrefac- 
tion ;  causing  putrefaction.  Browne. 

Septic  poisons,  poisons  furnished  by  the  animal  king- 
dom. Dunfflison. 

SEP-TI-Cl'D,^L,  a.  [L.  septum,  a  partition,  and 
ccedo,  to  cut.]  {Bot.)  Noting  that  form  of  de- 
hiscence in  which  the  dissepiments  divide  or 
split  into  two  plates.  Lindley.     Gray. 

SEP-TI(J'1-TY,  n.    Tendency  to  putrefaction.  Sm. 

SEP-Tl-FA'Rl-OUS,  a.  [L.  Septem,  seven.]  {Bot.) 
Turned  seven  different  ways.  Gray. 

SEP-TlP'fR-OUS,  a.  [L.  septum,  a  partition,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  the  partitions 
or  septa.  Gray. 

SJP-TIF'RA-GAL,  a.  [L.  septum,  a  partition,  and 
frango,  to  break.]  (Bot.)  Noting  that  form  of 
dehiscence  in  which  the  dissepiments  remain 
coherent  with  the  axis  and  separate  from  the 
valves.  Gray. 

SEP-Tl-LAT'ER-AL,  u.      [L.  septem,  seven,  and 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  y,  long;   A,  i5,  I,  6,  (J,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    h£iR,  HER; 
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lattis,  a  side  ;  pi.  latera.]     Having  seven  sides  ; 
as,  "A  septilateral  figure."  Browne. 

S^P-TIN'SU-LAR,  It,.  [L.  septe^n,  seven,  and  in- 
snlaj  an  island.]  Consisting  of  seven  islands  ; 
as,  "The  Sep^msMfor  Republic."  Qu.  Rev. 

SEP-Tl-Sf  L'LA-BLE,  n.  [L.  septem,  seven,  and 
syllaba,  a  syllable.]  A  word  having  seven  syl- 
lables. Oswa/d, 

SEP-TU-A-95;-NA'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  is  seventy 
years  of  age.  *  Scott. 

SfiP-TU-A^'^-NA-RY,  n.  One  who  is  seventy 
years  old;  septuagenarian.  H.  More. 

SEP-TU-A^'g-NA-RV,  a.  [L.  septiiagenarius,  of 
seventy  ;  Fr.  ' sepiuagenaire.'\  Consisting  of 
seventy,  or  seventy  years.  Brotone. 

SEP-Ttr-jl-^ES  '2-Mj9j  n.  [L.  septuagesimi/^,  sev- 
entieth.] The  third  Sunday  before  Lent,  so 
called  from  its  being  the  seventieth  day  before 
Easter.  Hook. 

SEP-TU-A-(^ES'|-MAL,  a.  [L.  septuagesimiis,  sev- 
entieth.]    Consisting  of  seventy.  Browne. 

SEP'TU-A-^INT,  n.  [L.  septuaginta,  seventy.] 
A  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek, 
otherwise  called  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  P.  Cyc. 

J8®=-  The  Septuagint  is  reported  by  Joseplius  to  have 
been  made  by  seventy-two  elders  at  tUe  command  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  But  this  account  is  very 
doubtful,  and  is  now  generally  rejected.  Most  critics 
imagine  that  the  version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  made 
during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  between  the 
years  298  and  285,  B.  C,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews 
whom  Ptolemy  had  carried  into  Egypt  (B.  C,  320), 
and  probably  under  the  patronage  of  the  king  ;  and 
that  the  name  Septuag'mt  is  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  version  having  been  approved  by  the 
Sanhedrim  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews.  It  is  evident 
from  the  style  of  the  version  of  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they  were  translated  by 
different  hands  and  at  different  times.  That  the 
translators  of  the  Septuagint  were  Egyptians  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Coptic  words  which  occur  in  the  ver- 
sion. It  was  used  not  only  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews, 
but  by  all  Jews  who  understood  Greek  ;  and  even 
some  of  the  Talmudists  mention  it  with  praise.  It  is 
constantly  quoted  by  Josephus,  and  very  frequently 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.     P.  Cyc. 

SEP'TU-A-<?1NT,  a.  Belonging  to  the  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  called  the  Septuagint.  Ash. 
Septuasint  chronology,  tliat  formed  from  the  dates 
and  periods  of  time  mentioned  in  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament.  It  reckons  1500  years 
more  from  the  creation  to  Abraham  than  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Ency.  Brit. 

SEPT'U-A-RY,  n.  [L.  septem^  seven.]  Any  thing 
composed  of  seven  j  a  week.  Wright. 

SEP'TUMjfi.;  pi.  SEP'TA.  [L.]  1.  (A7iat.)  A 
partition;  a  membrane;  —  a  term  applied  to 
several  parts  of  the  body  which  serve  to  separate 
one  part  from  another;  as,  "The  septum  or 
partition  between  the  nostrils."  Encyc.  Brit, 
2.  {Bot.)  A  partition,  as  of  the  ovary  and 
fruit ;  dissepiment.  Gray. 

SEP'TU-PLE,  a.  [Low  L.  septuplex\  Ij.  septem^ 
seven,  and  plico,  to  fold.]  Seven  times  as 
much ;  sevenfold.  Johnson. 

SEP'TU-PLE,  V.  a.     To  make  sevenfold. 

Let  any  one  figure  to  himself  the  condition  of  our  globe, 
were  the  sun  to  be  septupled.  Herschel, 

SJp-PUL'jCHRAL  (-kr^l),  a.  [L.  sepulchralis ;  se- 
pulchrum,  a  sepulchre.]  Relating  to  a  sepul- 
chre or  to  burial ;  monumental. 

Mine  eye  hath  found  that  sad.  sepulchral  rock, 

That  was  the  cosltet  of  Heaven's  richest  store.      Milton. 

SJp-PUL'jCHRAL-IZE,  v,  «.  To  render  sepulchral 
or  solemn.  Ch.  Oh. 

SEP'UL-jCHRE  (sgp'ul-ker)  [sep'ul-ker,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wr.  Wb'. ;  se-piil'ker.  Pen- 
ning, Bailey'],  n.  [L.  sepulchrum,  a  burial- 
place  ;  It.  sepolcro ;  Sp.  ^  Port,  sepitlcro ;  Fr. 
s^pulcre.']  The  place  where  a  corpse  is  buried ; 
a  grave ;  a  tomb ;  a  monument  for  the  dead. 

^^  A  tomb  of  the  dead,  among  the  ancients,  occa- 
sionally assumed  the  form  of  an  important  building. 
Tlie  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  Rome,  is  but  the  remains 
of  the  sepulchre  of  Hadrian.     Fairkolt. 

e^  *'  I  consider  this  word  as  having  altered  its 
original  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  either  by  the 
necessity  or  caprice  of  the  poets,  or  by  its  similitude 
to  the  generality  of  words  of  this  form  and  number  of 


syllables,  which  generally  have  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable.  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  it  is  accented  by  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  on  the  second  syllable,  but  by  Jon- 
son  and  Prior,  more  properly,  on  tlie  first ;  and  he 
might  have  added,  as  Sliakespeare  has  sometimes 
done."  Walker. 
SJp-PUI/jKHRE  (se-pul'ker)  [se-pul'ker,  S.  W.J.E. 
F.   Ja.  Sm. ;    sep'ul-ker,  P.    Wb.],  v.    a.      [i. 

SEPULCHRED  ;       pp.       SEPL'LCHRING,         SEPUL- 
CHRED.]    To  bury;  to  entomb.  Shak. 

S5-PUL'€HRJ5D  (s?-pul'k?rd),  p.  u,.  Deposited  in 

a  sepulchre.  Milton. 

SEP'UL-TURE,  n.      [L.  sepultura,  a   burial ;  Fr. 

sepulture.]  Interment;  burial.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Burial. 

S^-ClUA'ClOyS  (s^-kwa'shus),  a.  [L.  sequax,  pur- 
suing ;  sequor,  to  follow,] 

1.  Following  ;  attendant.  "  A  sequacious  and 
credulous  easiness."     [h..]  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Yielding  easily;  ductile;  pliant.  "The 
matter  being  ductile  and  sequacious.'*  [r.]  Ray. 

t  S5:-aUA'CI0US-NfiSS  (se-kwa'shus-r6s),«.  State 
of  being  sequacious  ;  sequacity.        Bp.  Taylor. 

fS^l-aUA^'I-TY,  n.  [L.  seqttacitas,  n  {a.ciVity  in 
following,] 

1.  The  act  of  following.  "  In  lazy  or  blind 
sequacity  of  other  men's  votes."  Whitlock. 

2    Ductility;  toughness.  Bacon. 

S^-aUA'RI-OUS,  «.     Following,     [r,]  Roget. 

SE'ClU^L  (sS'kwel),  n.  [L.  sequela,  that  which  fol- 
lows, a  follower  ;  It.  §  Sp.  sequela  ;  Fr.  sequelle.] 

1.  That  which  follows  ;  the  close ;  conclusion  ; 
succeeding  part.  *'  It  will  appear  more  fully  in 
the  sequel."  Waterland. 

2.  Consequence  ;  event ;  issue. 

I  have  seen  the  fearful  sequel  of  that  experiment.      Holland. 

3.  Logical  sequence  ;  consequentialness. 

"What  sequel  is  there  in  this  argument?  Whitgift. 

SE'dCJENCE  (se'kwens),  n.  [L.  seqiior,  sequens, 
to  follow ;  It.  seguenza  ;  Fr.  scqitence.] 

1.  Order  of  succession ;  connection  in  a  series. 

The  inevitable  sequences  of  sin  and  punishment.       Bp.Hall. 

In  states,  arms  and  learning  have  a  concurrence  or  near 

sequence  in  times.  Bacon. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  regular  alternate  succession  of 
similar  chords.  Moore. 

SE'aujpNT,  a.     Following;  succeeding;  conse- 
quential,    [r.]  Shak. 
+  SE'au^NT,  n.    A  follower.                          Shak. 

S^-aUEN'TIAL,  «.     Succeeding;  following,  [r.] 
ii7_7/i....  _T_.-      West.  Rev. 


S^-aUEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  By  sequence  or  succes- 
sion. J.  Cassell,  1850. 

S^-aUES'T^R  (se-kwes'ter).  2J.  a.  [LowL.  seques- 
tro,  to  give  up  for^safe  keeping  ;  L.  sequester,  a 
mediator;  It.  sequestrare ;  Sp.  sequestrar ;  Fr. 
seqiiestrer.]  [i.  SEauESTERED  ;  pp.  seques- 
tering, SEQUESTERED.] 

1.  To  separate  from  others  ;  to  set  apart. 

Him  hath  God  the  Father  specially  sequestered  and  sev- 
ered and  set  aside  out  of  the  number  or  all  Cieatures.      More. 

2.  To  withdraw  ;  to  remove. 

"When  men  most  sequester  themselves  from  action.      Hooker. 

3.  To  set  aside  from  the  use  of  the  owner  to 
that  of  others ;  to  sequestrate.  "  flis  annuity 
is  sequestered  to  pay  his  creditors."        Johnson. 

4.  To  cause  to  retire  or  withdraw. 

5.  {Law.')  In  the  civil  law,  to  deposit;  as  a 
thing  which  is  the  subject  of  a  controversy,  in 
the  hands  of  a  third  person,  to  hold  for  the  con- 
tending parties  ;  —  in  international  law,  to  seize 
and  appropriate  to  public  use,  as  the  property 
of  an  individual;  to  confiscate:  —  in  ecclesias- 
tical law,  to  gather,  as  the  fruits  of  a  void  bene- 
fice, and  keep  them  for  the  use  of  the  next  in- 
cumbent :  —  to  take  possession  of,  as  the  prop- 
erty of  a  defendant,  and  hold  it  until,  out  of  the 
rents,  tithes,  and  profits,  the  plaintiff's  debt  be 
satisfied.  Burrill. 

SJP-QU£s'T5;R,  v.  n,  1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  retire. 
"To  sequester  out  of  the  word."  Milton. 

2.  {Civil  8l  Eccl.  Law.)  To  decline,  as  a 
widow,  to  interfere  with  a  deceased  husband's 
estate  ;  to  renounce.  Botivier. 

Sjp-aUES'TlJR,  /t.     1.  t  Separation  ;    sequestra- 
tion.       _  _  Shak. 
2.   {Civil  Law,)  A  mediator  or  umpire  be- 
tween two  parties  ;  a  referee.                   Burrill. 


S^l-aUES'TRA-BLE,  u,.  That  may  be  sequestered 
or  sequestrated.  Boyle. 

SlJ-aUES'TRATE,  o.  a.  \i.  SEQUESTRATED;  pp. 
SEQUESTRATING,  SEQUESTRATED.]  To  Sepa- 
rate; to  set  aside;  to  sequester.         Arbuthnot. 

||SEa-Uf.S-TRA'TION  (sek-wes-tra'shun),  n.  [L. 
sequestratio  ;  It.  sequestrazione  ;  Sp ."  secuestra- 
cion ;  Fr.  sequestration.] 

1.  The  act  of  sequestering  ;  separation.  Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  sequestered  or  set  aside. 

Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 

Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arms. 

This  loathsome  sequestration  have  1  had.  iShak. 

3.  Disunion;  disjunction,     [r.]  Boyle. 

4.  {Laiv.)  In  the  civil  law,  the  depositing  of  a 
thing  in  controversy,  either  by  the  contending 
parties  themselves,  or  by  order  of  a  court,  in 
the  hands  of  a  third  person  called  a  sequester,  to 
be  held  by  him  until  it  be  ascertained  which 
party  is  entitled  to  it:— in  English  practice, 
the  taking  possession  of  a  defendant's  property, 
by  virtue  of  a  judicial  process,  and  holding  it 
until  some  act  be  done  or  claim  satisfied ;  as, 
until  a  defendant  in  equity  clears  himself  of  a 
contempt,  or,  in  ecclesiastical  practice,  until 
out  of  the  rents  and  profits  the  plaintift^s  debt  is 
levied ;  the  taking  possession  of  the  property  of 
a  deceased  person,  where  there  is  no  one  to 
claim  it.  —  {International  Law.)  The  seizure  of 
the  property  of  an  individual,  and  the  appropri- 
ation of  it  to  the  use  of  the  government.  Burrill. 

||SEa'U]^S-TRA-TOR  [sek-wes-tra'tyr,  W.  J.  F. 
K.\  sek'wes-tra-tur,  iS.  E.  Sm.  Wr.;  se-kwes- 
tra'tur,  P.  Wb.'},  n. 

1.  One  who  sequesters,  or  who  takes  prop- 
erty from  another.  "  Sequestrators,  men  for  the 
most  part  of  insatiable  hands."  Milton. 

2.  One  to  whom  a  sequestration  is  made. 

Bouvier. 
SE'QUJN,  n.  [It.  zecchino;  zecca,  a  mint;  Sp. 
zequi,  zequin ;  Fr.  seqimi.]  An  Italian  gold 
coin,  of  the  value  of  about  9s.  6d.  sterling 
(;^.29)  ;  —  a  Turkish  gold  coin  worth  from  7s. 
6d.  to  7s.  8d.  sterling  (#1.81  to  $1.85).  — Writ- 
ten also  zeehin,  and  chequin.  Slnimonds.  P.  Cyc. 

S^I-RAGL'IO  (se-rSl'yo),  n.  [Per.  serai,  a  palace, 
—  It.  serraglio;  Sp.  serallo ;  Fr.  spraiL]  The 
palace  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  at  Constanti- 
nople :  — a  place  for  concubines  in  the  East ;  a 
harem. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  solid  content  to  be  found  in  a 
constant  course  of  well  living  than  in  the  voluptuousness  of 
a  seraglio,  JH'ojt/s. 

,6®=  "  By  Europeans  it  is  generally  confounded  with 
the  harem,  and  hence  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  a 
house  of  women  kept  for  debauchery."    Smart, 

SE-Rl  'I,  n.  [Per.,  a  palace,]  A  place  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  in  the  East  Indies ; 
a  khan  ;  a  caravansary.  Hamilton 

SER-AL-BU'M^N,  n.  [serum  and  albumen.]  The 
albumen  contained  in  the  blood,  the  chemical 
reactions  of  which  differ  in  some  respects  from 
those  of  ovalbumen,  or  the  albumen  contained 
in  the  white  of  an  egg.  Miller. 

SJ5:-R.\NG',  iL.  The  boatswain  of  a  vessel.  [East 
Indies.]  Simmonds. 

SEE  'APH  (ser'^if),  n. ;  pi.  Heb.  seraphim;  Eng. 
SERAPHS.  [See  Seraphim.]  An  angel  of  the 
highest  rank ;  one  of  the  seraphim. 

As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns.  Pope, 

i^^  In  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  the  pluraJ 
form,  seraphims,  is  used.  "  One  of  the  seraphims.^'' 
Isa.  vi.  6.  —  See  Seraphim. 

S^-RAPH'|C,  ?  a.   [It,  &;  Sp.  serajlco  ;  Fr.  s^ra- 

Sjg-RAPH'J-CAL,  )  phique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  seraph  ;  an- 
gelic ;  celestial.     ^^  Seraphic  \o\q."  Boyle. 

2.  Refined  from  sensuality ;  pure.  Swifl. 

3.  Burning  with  love  or  zeal.  Wright. 

S5-RAPH'f-CAL-LY,  ad.  Like  a  seraph.      Clarke. 

S^-RAPH'i-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
seraphic.  Scott. 

SJp-RAPH'r-Ci§M,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
a  seraph.  Cudworth, 

SER'A-PHIM  (serVfim),  iv.  pi.  [Heb.  D"i&lia  ; 
Cj^ir,  to  burn,  to  be  eminent  or  noble  ;  Gr.  cepa- 
(p!p. ;  L.  seraphim ;  It.  serafino ;  Sp.  serafin  ;  Fr. 
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s'raphiii.']  Angels  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  ' 
celestial  hierarchy,  represented  as  surrounding 
the  throne  of  God.  "To  thee  (herubim.  and 
seraphim  continually  do  cry."  Common  Prayer. 
i^^  See  Cherubim,  and  Seraph. 

SllR-A-Prii'NA,  n.     A  seraphine.  Wright. 

SKR'A-PHINE,  n.  {Mus.)  A  kind  of  small  organ, 
resembling  a  inelodeon,  in  which  the  tone  is  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of  metallic  reeds,  Dwight. 

SE-rA  'pis,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ^fpams.]  An  Egyp- 
tian divinity,  whose  worship. was  introduced  into 
Greece  and  Rome.  IV.  Smith. 

SE-RJs'KIER,  or  SER-^S'KIER'  [se-ras'ker,  Sm. 
]Vr.  Wb. ;  se-r^ts-ker',  IC  ;  sSr'^s-kGr,  Brande],  n. 
[Fr.  serasquier.']  The  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Turkish  army ;  a  generalissimo  ;  a  general; 
—  written  also  serasquier.  Simmonds. 

SER'C^L,  7t.     See  Sarcel.  Booth. 

SERE,  a.  Dry;  withered;  sear.— See  SEAii.Spe?zser. 

f  SERE,  n.  [Fr.  serre.'\  The  claw  or  talon  of  a 
bird  of  prey.  Chapman. 

SER-^l-NADE',  n.  [It.  ^  ^^.serenata\  Tv.  sere- 
nade. —  From  L.  serotinus^  happening  late ;  se- 
ro,  late.  Landais. — From  L.  seremis,  clear,  se- 
rene.   Brande.'] 

1.  A  musical  performance  at  night  under  win- 
dows, especially  by  gentlemen  in  the  spirit  of 
gallantry,  under  the  windows  of  ladies.  Addison. 

2.  A  song  or  piece  for  serenading.      Dioight, 
SER-jp-NADE',  v.a.     [Fr.  serenader.]     [*".  sere- 
naded ;  pp.  serenading,  serenaded.]    To 
entertain  with  a  serenade.  Spectator. 

SER-jp-NADE',  V.  n.     To  perform  a  serenade. 

a  man  might  as  well  serenade  in  Greenland  as  in  our 
region.  Tatler. 

SKR-E-J<rJ'Tj3,n.     [It.]     (Mus.)  A  vocal  compo- 
sition on  an  amorous  subject,  Moore. 
t  SER'5:-NATE,  n.     A  serenade.                   Milton. 

S^-RENE',  «..  [L.  seremis  ;  It.  <Sf  Sp.  sereno  ;  Fr. 
serein."] 

1.  Clear  ;  calm ;  placid ;  quiet. 

The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  Gky.  Pope. 

2.  Unruffled;  undisturbed;  tranquil;  peace- 
ful ;  composed ;  collected. 

A  serene  expectation  of  the  future  life.  Grew. 

3.  Applied  as  a  title  of  courtesy  or  honor  in 
some  European  countries. 

The  mostserene  Prince  Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Calm,  Clear. 
fSJp-RENE',   71.     [Fr.   serein.^     Cold,    damp   air 
coming  on  after  sunset. 

The  fogs  and  the  serene  offend  us. 

S^-RENE',  V.  a.  [L.  sereno  ;  It.  serenare  ;  Sp.  se- 
renar ;  Fr.  sere'ncr.] 

1.  To  make  serene  ;  to  calm ;  to  quiet,     [a.] 

Makes  the  mind  to  lie 
"With  gentle  motion,  and  serenes  the  sky.        Fanshaw. 

2.  To  clear  ;  to  brighten,     [r.]  Philips. 
S^-RENE'LY,  ad.     In  a  serene  manner;  with  se- 
renity ;  calmly.  Pope. 

Sf-RENE'N^SS,  /*.     Serenity.  Feltham. 

t  S^-REN'I-TUDE,  u.     Serenity.  Wotto7i. 

S^-REN'I-TY,  n.  [h.  se7-e7iitas  ;  It.  serenita;  Sp. 
serenidad ;  Fr.  serhiite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  serene  ;  calmness  with 
clearness,  as  of  the  air.  D.impier. 

2.  Undisturbed  state  ;  peace  ;  quietness. 
"  General  peace  and  serenity.''*  Temple, 

3.  Calmness  of  mind;  evenness  of  temper; 
composure  ;  collectedness  ;  coolness. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  men  should  ever  tranegrcss  those 
moral  rules  with  confidence  and  sereniiy.  Locke. 

4.  A  title  of  honor  or  courtesy. 

The  sentence  of  that  court  now  sent  to  your  serenity.  Milton. 

SERF,  n.  [L.  servus,  a  slave  ;  It.  servo  ;  Sp.sier- 
ro  ;  Fr.  serf.]  A  slave  attached  to  the  soil ;  — 
sometimes  wTitten  cei-f. 

A  great  part  of  them  were  serfs,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  ab- 
solute slavery  or  villainage.  nume. 

fl®=-  "  Tlie  serfrm  feudal  times]  was  bound  simply 
to  labor  on  the  soil  where  he  was  born,  without  any 
right  to  CO  olsewliere  without  the  consent  of  his  lord; 
but  lie  was  free  to  act  as  he  pleased  m  his  daily  ac- 
tion. The  slave,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  property  of 
his  master,  who  may  require  him  to  act  as  he  pleases 


Davies. 

Daniel. 


in  every  respect,  and  who  may  sell  hiin  as  a  chattel.'* 
B  Olivier.  * 

SERF'A^E,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  serf 
or  of*  serfs  ;  serfdom.  Qu.  Rev. 

I  hate  the  institution  of  serfage.        Czar  Alexander  II. 

SERF'DOM,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  serfs ; 
serfage.  Ed.  Rev. 

SER^E  (serj),  n-  [It  saja  ;  Sp.  sarga  ;  Fr.  serge.1 
A  kind  of  twilled  cloth,  commonly  of  wool,  but 
sometimes  of  silk.    "  In  kersey  or  serge.''  Hale. 

SER^E,  n.  A  large  candle  used  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Fairholt. 

II  SER'9^AN-CY  (sUr'jen-se),  n.  The  office  of  ser- 
geant. "  Racket. 

II  SER'G^ANT,  or  SER'J^IANT  (s'ir'jent  or  ser'jent, 
13)  [s-ir'jent,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R.  Wr.  Wb. ; 
ser'jent  or  sir'jent,  K.\  ser'jent,  C],  n.  [It.  ser- 
gente  ;  Sp.  sargento ;  Fr.  sergent.  —  From  L.  ser- 
viOj  serviensy  to  serve ;  servus,  a  servant,  a  slave. 
Skhinei'.l 

,jg^  The  two  orthographies  sergeant  and  serjeant 
are  both  well  authorized  :  — sergeant  by  Bailey,  Mar- 
tin, Johnson,  Walker,  Jameson,  &c. ;  serjeant  by 
Smart,  Whishaw,  Burrill,  Brande,  P.  Cyc,  Black- 
stone,  &c. 

1.  Formerly,  in  England,  an  officer  to  exe- 
cute the  commands  of  magistrates,  answering 
to  the  more  modern  bailiff  of  the  hundred. 

The  magistrate  sent  the  sergeants,  saying,  Let  those  men 
go.  Acts  xv'i.SS. 

2.  In  England,  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank 
under  a  judge,  corresponding  with  doctor  in  the 
civil  law;  a  sergeant-at-law. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  open  to  sei-Jeants  only  for 
the  purpose  of  pleading.  Brande. 

3n  In  England,  a  title  sometimes  given  to 
certain  of  the  king's  servants,  *'  Sergeant-chi- 
rurgeon."  Johnson. 

4.  {Mil.)  Anon-commissioned  officer,  of  the 
second  rank,  in  a  company  or  troop.  Stocqueler. 

Color-sergeant^  (Mil.)a.  sergeant  appointed  to  guard 
the  colors  carried  by  an  ensign.  —  Covering  sergeant, 
a  sergeant  who,  during  the  exercise  of  a  battalion, 
stands  or  moves  behind  each  officer  commanding  or 
acting  with  a  platoon  or  a  company.  —  Drill  sergeant^ 
a  sergeant  who,  under  the  direction  of  a  sergeant- 
major,  instructs  raw  recruits  in  the  principles  of  mili- 
tary exercise.  — Lance  sergeant,  a  corporal  acting  as  a 
sergeant  in  a  company.  —  Paq/- sergeant,  a  sergeant 
employed  to  pay  the  men,  and  to  account  for  all  dis- 
bursements. —  Quartermastej-sergeant,  a  sergeant  act- 
ing under  the  quartermaster  of  a  regiment.  Stocqueler. 
—  Sergeant-al-arms,  in  England,  an  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  Httend  the  person  of  the  king,  to  arrest  traitors 
or  persons  of  quality  offending,  and  to  attend  the  lord- 
high-steward  sitting  in  judgment  on  a  traitor,  &c. 
Cowell.—  ln  a  legislative  body,  an  officer  who  exe- 
cutes the  commands  of  the  house  in  apprehending  de- 
linquents or  offisnders,  and  in  preserving  order,  fcc. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  sergeant-at-arms  attends 
upon  the  chancellor  with  the  mace,  and  executes  the 
orders  of  the  house  for  the  apprehension  of  delin- 
quents.—  A  ministerial  officer  attending  a  court  of 
chancery.  Brande.  Burrill.  —  Sergeant  of  the  mace,  in 
England,  an  officer  who  attends  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  or  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  corporate  town. 
Burrill.  —  Sergeant-at-law,  (Eng.  Law.)  a  lawyer  of 
the  highest  rank  under  a  judge  ;  —  also  called  sergeant. 
Brande.  —  Sergeant-major,  (Mil.)  the  chief  non-com- 
missioned officer  in  a  regiment,  who  assists  the  adju- 
tant, &c.  Olos.  of  Mil.  Terms.  —  White  sergeant,  a 
term  of  ridicule,  iii  the  British  service,  for  a  lady  who 
interferes  in  military  matters.  Stocqueler. 

I^=  "  There  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  com- 
mon-sound of  the  letter  e  in  the  words  clerk,  sergeant, 
and  a  few  others,  where  we  find  the  e  pronounced 
like  the  a  in  dark  and  margin.  But  this  exception,  I 
imagine,  was,  till  within  tliese  few  years,  the  general 
rule  of  sounding  this  letter  before  ?•,  followed  by  an- 
other consonant.  Thirty  years  ago,  every  one  pro- 
nounced the  first  syllable  of  merchant  like  the  mono- 
syllable march,  and  as  if  was  originally  written,  mar- 
chant.  Service  and  servant  are  still  heard,  among  the 
lower  orders  of  speakers,  as  if  written  sarvice  and  sar- 
ijant;  and  even  among  the  better  sort,  we  sometimes 
have  the  salutation,  '  Sir,  your  sarvant ' ;  though  this 
pronunciation  of  the  word  singly  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mark  of  the  lowest  vulgarity.  The  proper 
names  Derby  and  Berkeley  still  retain  the  old  sound  ; 
but  even  these,  in  polite  usage,  are  getting  into  the? 
common  sound,  nearly  as  if  written  Darby  and  Barlcc- 
ley.  As  this  modern  pronunciation  of  the  e  has  a  ten- 
tency  to  simplify  the  language  by  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  exceptions,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  indulged." 
Walker. 

"  Tlie  letters  cr  are  irregularly  sounded  ar'm  clerk 
and  sergeant,  and  formerly,  but  not  now,  in  merchant, 
Derby,  and  several  other  words."     Smart. 

In  the  United  States,  the  letters  er  are,  by  good 


speakers,  regularly  sounded,  as  in  her,  in  the  words 
merchant,  servant,  Derby,  Berkeley,  &.C.  The  regular 
pronunciation  of  clerk  [clerk]  is  also  a  very  coinmcm, 
if  not  the  prevailing,  mode.  Many  give  the  same 
sound  to  e  in  sergeant.  —  See  CjLERK,  and  Mer- 
chant. 

[|  SER'9^AN-TRY  (sir'-),  n.     Sergeanty.  Johnson. 

II  SER'^^ANT-SHiP  (sAr'jent-ship),  7i.     The  office 

of  a  sergeant.  Clarke. 

II  SER'^JE;AN-TY,  or  SER'J^IANT-Y  (sar'jent-y  or 
ser'jeut-y),  n.  [Low  L.  se7'jantia.'\  {Eng.  Law.) 
An  honorary  kind  of  feudal  service  due  to  the 
crown  for  lands  held  of  it,  and  which  is  still  re- 
tained. Burrill. 
Grand  sergeanty,  a  species  of  tenure  wliereby  a 
tenant  was  bound,  instead  of  serving  the  king  gen- 
erally in  his  wars,  to  do  some  special  honorary  ser- 
vice to  the  king  in  person,  as  to  carry  his  banner, 
sword,  &.C.    Burrill.  —  Petit  sergeanty.    See  Petit. 

SE'RI-AL,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to,  or  con- 
sisting of,  a  series.  P.  Cyc. 

SE'RI-AL,  n.  A  work  or  publication  issued  in 
successive  parts  or  numbers.  Month.  Rev. 

SE'RJ-ATE,  a.     Arranged  in  a  series.  Clarke, 

SE'RI-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  series  ;  seriatim.  Clarke. 

SE-RI'J'TIM,  ad.  [L.]  In  a  series;  in  order; 
one  after  another.  Ch.  Ob. 

SJE;-Ri"CEOUS  (se-rish'us,  66),  a.  [L.  senceus  \ 
seric2ts,  silken.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  silk;  silky. 

2,  {Bot.)  Covered  with  silky  pubescence  or 
doAvn.  Gray. 

SER'l-CtjLT-URE  (sgr'e-kult-yur),  n.  [L.  sericum, 
silk,  and  cuUtirJ,  cultivation.]  The  cultivation 
of  silk-worms.  Tomlinson. 

SE'RI-E§  (se're-ez),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L. ;  sero,  to 
join  or  bind  together.] 

1.  A  connected  or  continued  succession,  or- 
der, or  course ;  sequence. 

An  implexed  series  or  concatenation  of  causes.        Oudworth. 
The  chasms  of  tlie  correspondence  I  cannot  supply,  hav- 
ing destroyed  too  many  letters  to  preserve  any  serins.     Fopc 

2.  {Arith.  &  Algebra.)  An  indefinite  number 
of  quantities  or  terms  which  succeed  each  other 
according  to  some  determinate  law.        Hntton. 

;g®=  Serieses,  in  the  plural,  is  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  used.  "  Serieses  of  periodic  terms."  James 
loory. 

.Arithmetical  series,  a  series  in  which  each  term  is 
derived  from  the  preceding  by  the  addition  of  a  con- 
stant quantify,  called  the  common  difference^  which 
may  be  either  a  jmsitive  or  a  negative  quantity.  —  .As- 
cending series,  a  series  in  which  tlie  powers  of  the  in- 
determinate quantify  increase.  —  Converging  series,  a 
series  in  which,  the  greater  the  number  of  terms  taken, 
the  nearer  will  iheir  sum  approach  in  value  to  a  fixed 
quantity,  called  the  sum  of  the  series.  —  Decreasing  se- 
ries, a  series  in  which  the  numerical  value  of  each  term 
is  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  term.  —  Descending 
series,  a  series  in  which  the  powers  of  one  of  the  inde- 
terminate quantities  decrease,  or  else  increase  in  the 
denominators.  Hutton.  —  Determinate  series,  a  series 
whose  terms  proceed  by  the  powers  of  a  determinate 
quanti  f y .  —  Diverging  series,  a  series  whose  terms  con- 
tinually increase,  or  which  has  the  successive  sums 
of  its  terms  departing  farther  and  farther  from  a  fixed 
quantity,  called  the  sum  of  the  scries.  —  Exponential  se- 
ries, a  series  derived  from  the  development  of  exponen- 
tial functions. — Geometrical  series,  a  series  in  which 
each  term  is  derived  from  the  preceding  one  by  multi- 
plying it  by  a  constant  quantity,  either  integral  or  frac- 
tional, called  the  ratio  of  tlie  progression.  —  Ilarmonical 
series,  a  series  consisting  of  the  reciprocals  of  an  arith- 
metical series  or  progression.  —  Increasing  series,  a  se- 
ries in  which  the  numerical  value  of  each  term  is  great- 
er than  that  of  the  preceding  term.  Davies.  —  Indeter- 
minate scries,  a  series  whose  terms  proceed  by  the  pow- 
ers of  an  indeterminate  quantity,  with  indeterminate 
exponents,  or  with  indeterminate  coefficients.  — Infinite 
series,  a  series  considered  as  infinitely  continued  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  its  terms,  as  the  quotient 
of  unity  divided  by  3,  which  is  equal  to  the  series 

^'^"T~-Yo5'~'~T"^T»  ^^' —  Interpolation  of  series,  the 
finding  of  intermediate  terms  of  a  series,  their  place  in 
the  series  being  given. —  Interscendent  series,  a  se- 
ries consisting  of  terms  having  radical  quantities  for 
their  exponents.  —  Recurring  series,  sec  Recurring. 
—  Sum  of  an  infinite  series,  the  limit  which  is  ap- 
proached more  nearly  by  adding  more  terms,  but 
which  cannot  be  exceeded  by  adding  any  number  of 
terms  whatever.  —  Summable  series,  a  series  whose 
sum  can  be  accurately  found.    Hntton. 

Syn. —  Series  means  succession  ;  order,  method  or 
rank.  A  series  of  ages,  figures,  or  experiments  ;  order 
of  a  procession  ;  a  succession  of  sovereigns  ;  a  course 
of  lectures  or  of  events. 


A    E    I    O    U,  Y,  lo7ig ;    A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ^,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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a.      Being    both    serious 
and  comic.  Baldwin. 

[L.  serius  \  It.  &   Sp.  serio;  Fr. 


SfiR'jN,  n.  [Fr.]  {Ornith.)  A  small  passerine 
singing- bird,  of  the  family  Fringillidce,  or 
finches  ;  the  canary-bird  or  canary-finch  ;  Frin- 
gilh  canaria  of  Linnaeus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

se'ri-o-c6m'ic, 
se'ri-o-cOm'i-cal, 

SE'R(-OUS,   «.. 
serieiix.'] 

1.  Grave  ;  solemn  ;  sedate  ;  not  gay,  sportive, 
or  volatile  ;  not  light  of  behavior. 

I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom.  Sliak. 

How  conformable  Socrates  was  to  the  pagan  religion  and 

worship  may  appear  from  those  lost  dying  words  of  hie,  when 

he  should  be  moat  serious,  Cudworth. 

2.  Important ;  weighty ;  momentous  ;  not  tri- 
fling.     "  A  very  seHous  business."  Shak, 

3.  (Merf.)  Attended  with  danger.   Dunglison, 
Syn.  — See  Grave. 

SJE'RI-OUS-IiY,  ad.  In  a  serious  manner  ;  grave- 
ly ;  in  earnest.  Drijden. 

SE'R[-OVS-NESS,  n.  Ihe  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  serious ;  gravi  -y ;  solemnity. 

The  first  requisite  in  religion  ia  seriousness.  Foley, 

SER'J^ANT  (sir'jent),  re.     See  Sergeant. 

t  S^iR-MO^-I-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  serinocinatio.'] 
Ihe  act  of  making  speeches.  Peacham. 

t  S5R-M69'I-NA-T0R,  n.  [L.  sprmocinor^  to  dis- 
course.]   A  preacher  or  a  speech-maker.  Howell. 

SER'MON,  n.  [L.  sermo,  a  discourse  ;  se7'0,  to 
join;  ser^a  orah'o,  i.  e.  connected  speech.  W. 
Smith.  —  It.  sermone  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  sermon.'] 

1.  f  A  word  or  an  expression  ;  something 
said.  Wickliffe. 

2.  A  religious  discourse  delivered  from  the 
pulpit  or  to  a  congregation.  South. 

Sermons  he  heard,  yet  not  ao  many 

Aa  left  no  time  to  practise  anys 

He  heard  them  reverently,  and  then 

His  practice  preached  them  o'er  again.         Crashaw. 

3.  A  serious  exhortation.  Smart. 

t  SER'MON,  V.  a.     1.  To  utter  in  a  sermon ;  to 

discourse  of,  as  in  a  sermon.  Spenser. 

2.  To  tutor ;  to  lesson  ;  to  teach  ;  to  instruct. 

*'  Sermon  me  no  farther."  Shak. 

t  SER'MON,  V,  n.  To.  compose  or  deliver  a  ser- 
mon.   "  A  weekly  charge  of  sermoning."  Milton. 

SER-MON-EER',  n.     A  sermonizer.        B.  Jonson. 

SJpR-MC^N'i-CAL,  w.    Like  a  sermon.   Doddridge. 

f  SER'MON-ING,  re.  Discourse;  instruction; 
"There  needeth  little  sermoning."        Chaucer. 

SER'MON-iSH,  a.  Partaking  of  the  character  of 
a  sermon  ;  somewhat  like  a  sermon,  [r.]  Ch,Ob. 

SER'MON-iST,  re.    A  writer  of  sermons.     Dibdin, 

SER-MO'JVI-t/M,  n.  [Low  L.]  An  interlude  or 
'historical  play,  formerly  acted  by  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  assisted  by  youths, 
in  the  body  of  the  church.  Cowel. 

SER'MON-IZE,  V.  re.  \i.  sermonized;  pp.  ser- 
monizing, SERMONIZED.] 

1.  To  deliver  sermons ;  to  preach.  Nicholson. 

2.  To  inculcate  formal  precepts  or  rigid  rules. 

The  dictates  of  a  nioroae  and  sermonizinu  father.  Cfiesterjield. 

SER'MON-IZ-^R,  re.     A  writer  of  sermons,  Knox. 

SER'MpN-IZ-ING,  re.  The  act  of  writing  or 
preaching  a  sermon  or  sermons.  Ch.  Ob. 

SER'MOUN-TAIN,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  with  aromatic 
seeds  and  roots  ;  heart-wort ;  Laserpitiiim  siler, 
or  Siler  montanum.  Dunglison, 

S^-R6n',  or  S5-r66n',  re.  [Sp.  seron,  a  frail, 
pannier,  hamper,  or  crate  ;  zurron,  a  game-bag, 
a  sack,  a  seron ;  Fr.  serron.'] 

1.  A  bale  or  package  made  of  skin  or  hide, 
or  a  bale  formed  of  pieces  of  wood,  and  covered 
or  fastened  with  hide.  Simmonds. 

jflfg-  Cochineal,  indigo,  and  various  drugs  are  im- 
ported in  serous  or  seroons.     Simmonds. 

2.  A  matted  bale  of  almonds  or  a  pannier  of 
raisins,  weighing  each  about  874  ^^s-  ■  —  ^^  ^^' 
rican  weight  of  185.55  grains.  Simmonds. 

SE'ROSE,  a.     "Watery;  serous.  More. 

SJP-R6S'I-TV,  n.     [Fr.  s^rosite.] 

1.  The  most  watery  part  of  animal  fluids, 
as  of  blood,  milk,  &c.;  serum.  Dunglison. 


2.  Ths  fluid  which  exudes  from  the  albumen 
of  the  serum  of  the  blood  when  coagulated  by 
heat.  Dunglison. 

SER'O-TINE,  re.  [Fr.  serotine.]  (ZoOl.)  A  species 
of  bat  found  in  JSngland  and.  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  Vespertillio  serotinus.  Bell. 

SE'ROUS,  a.  [It.  Sj  Sp.  seroso;  Fr.  sereux.']  Per- 
taining to  serum  ;  thin  ;  watery  ;  —  used  of  the 
most  watery  portion  of  animal  fluids,  as  of  the 
blood.  Dunglison. 

SER'PJPNT,  71.  [L.  serpens;  serpo'  {Gr.  cpTrw),  to 
creep  ;  It.  serpente ;  Sp.  serpiente  ;  Fr.  serpent."] 

1.  {Zoul.)  A  reptile  without  feet  of  the  order 
Ophidia;  a  snake. 

>(tg^  The  serpents,  with  one  exception  (Dcirodon  of 
Owen,  or  Coluber  of  Llnna3us,  which  feeds  on  birds' 
egps),  subsist  on  living  prey.  Serpents  can  creep, 
glide,  grasp,  suspend  themselves,  erect  tlicmselves, 
leap,  dart,  bound,  swim,  and  dive.    Eng.  Cyc. 

je®=  The  serpent  is  a  symbol  of  eternity,  and,  as  the 
symbol  of  renovation,  is  an  attribute  of  iEsculapius, 
the  god  of  the  liealing  art  j  and  also  of  Jiis  father 
Apollo.    Fairholt. 

2.  A  sort  of  fire-work  which  has  a  seraentine 
motion  in  the  air.  Dryden. 

3.  A  subtle,  malicious  person.  Wright. 

4.  (Mus.)  A  bass  wind-instrument;  —  so 
named  from  its  convolutions.  Brande. 

5.  {Astron.)  A  northern  constellation.  P.  Cyc. 

SER'P^NT,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  serpent ; 
serpentine  ;  — used  in  composition.         Milton. 

SER-PEJ^-TM'RI'^,  re.  (Bot.)  A  name  applied 
to  the  roots  of  numerous  species  of  the  genus 
Aristolochia,  especially  of  Aristolochia  serpen- 
taria ;  Virginia  snake-root.  Wood  §  Bache. 

S'tR-PEJ>r~TA' Rl'tfS,  re.  {Astron.)  An  ancient 
constellation,  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  — 
called  also  Ophiucus.  Hutton. 

SER'ripNT-CU'CUM-B^R,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  2''richosanthes,  resembling  the  cu- 
cumber ;  snake-gourd.  Wright. 

SER'P^NT-EAT-^R,  n.  {Ornith.)  An  African  bird 
that  feeds  on  serpents  ;  secretary-bird,     Baird, 

SER'PJ^NT-FISH,  re.  {Ich.)  A  marine  fish;  red 
snake- fish;  Cepola  rubescens.  P.  Cyc. 

S^R-PEN'TI-FORM,  a.  [L.  serpens,  serpentis,  a 
serpent,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  serpent.  Brande. 

SER-P^N-TI^'I-NOUS,  a.  [L.  serpens,  serpentis, 
a  serpent,  and  gigno,  to  produce.]  Bred  of  a 
serpent.  Maunder. 

SER'P^N-TINE  (19),  a.  [L.  serpentinv^ ;  serpens, 
a  serpent ;  It.  (§■  Sp.  serpentine.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  serpent. 

To  free  him  from  eo  serpentine  a  companion  aa  I  am.  Sidney. 

The  figures  and  their  parta  ought  to  have  a  serpentine  and 

flaming  form  naturally.  Dryden. 

2.  Winding  like  a  serpent ;  anfractuous, 
"  Mazes  serpentine."  Blackmo?'e. 

Serpentine  line^  (Oeom.)  a  spiral  line.  Crabb.  —  Ser- 
pentine stone,  (Min.)  serpentine.  Jfotton.  —  Serpentine 
tongue,  (Manege.)  an  expression  applied  to  the  tongue 
of  a  horse  when  he  constantly  moves  it,  and  some- 
times passes  it  over  the  bit.  London  Ency.  —  Serpen- 
tine verse,  (Poetry.)  a  verse  which  begins  and  ends 
with  the  same  word.     Crabb. 

SER'PfiN-TINE,  re.  1.  (Mre.)  A  species  of  rock 
or  mineral  occurring  crystallized  and  massive, 
and  also  fibrous  and  foliated,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia.    Dana. 

jg®"*  Serpentine  often  constitutes  mountain  masses. 
Mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime  it  forms  verd  antique 
marble,  which  occurs  in  extensive  beds.  Chromic  iron 
is  often  disseminated  through  it,  giving  it  a  mottled 
appearance,  somewhat  similar  to  the  skin  of  a  snake, 
whence  the  name  serpentine  or  ophite.  Common  ser- 
pentine is  opaque  or  nearly  so,  often  of  dark  shades  of 
green,  and  constitutes  extensive  beds.  Precious  ox  no- 
ble serpentine,  is  translucent  and  massive,  with  a  rich, 
oil-green  color,  of  pale  or  dark  shades.    Dana. 

2.  {Bot.)  An  herb  of  the  genus  Dracontium; 
• — so  called  from  being  mottled  like  the  skin 
of  a  snake.  Ainsworth. 

SER'PJgN-TlNE,  V.  re.  To  wind  like  a  serpent ;  to 
meander ;  to  serpentize.     [r.]  Harte. 

SER'PipN-TiiVE-LY,  ad.   In  a  serpentine  manner. 

SER'P?N-Tl-NOUS,  a.  Relating  to  serpentine  ; 
of  the  nature  of  serpentine.  De  la  Beche. 


SER'P^NT-IZE,  V.  re.  To  wind  like  a  serpent;  to 
meander.     "  The  lane  serpentizes.*'  Mason. 

SER'P^NT-LIKE,  u.  Resembling  a  serpent;  ser- 
pentine. ■  Clarke, 

SER'PJFINT-RY,  re.     1.  A  winding  like  that  of  the 

serpent.       '  Wright. 

2.  A  habitation  of  serpents.  Keates. 

SER'PENT'S-TONGUE  (-tung),  n.  {Bot.)  A  name 
applied  to  plants  of  the  genus  Uphioglossum  ; 
addcr's-tongue.  Ainsworth. 

t  SER'P^T,  re.    A  basket.  Ainsworth. 

SjgR-PXgi'I-NoOs,  a.     (Med.)  1.  Pertaining  to,  or 

affected  with,  serpigo.  JViseman. 

2.  Noting  aff'ections  which  creep,  as  it  were, 

from  one  part  to  another.  Dunglison. 

S^R-PI'GO,  or  SjpR-PI'GO  [ser-pi'go,  S.  Wb. ;  ser- 
pe'go,  Ja.  K,  Sm. ;  ser-pi'go  or  ser'pe-go,  W.  ;  ser'- 
pe-go,  P.],  n.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  serpo,  to  creep.] 
{Med.)  A  cutaneous  disease  consisting  of  vesi- 
cles with  reddish  bases,  uniting  in  rings;  ring- 
worm ;  Herpes  circinatus.  Dunglison, 

SER'PU~L4,  re.  [L.,  a  little 
snake.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of 
anellidans  inhabiting  twist- 
ing calcareous  tubes,  which 
cover  stones,  shells,  and  other 
marine  bodies.  Baird. 

s:5;r-pu'l5:-an,  n.  {Zool.)  An 
anellidan  of  the  genus  Ser- 
pula,  Brande. 

S^R-PU'LI-DAN,  re.     {ZofJl.)  A  ' 

serpulean.  Wright.  Serpula. 

SER'Py-LITE,  re.  {Pal.)  A  fossil  anellidan  of 
the  genus  Serpula.  ^'^ff-  C!yc. 

t  SERR,  V.  a.  [Fr.  serrer.]  To  drive  or  crowd 
together  or  into  a  little  space.  Bacon. 

SER  R^TE,      )  Q,_    |-L^  serratvs ;  serra, 
SER'RAT-?D,  )  a  saw.]      {Bot.)    Hav- 
ing the  margin  cut  into  teeth  point- 
ing forwards,  as  a  leaf.  Gray.  Derham. 

t  S^R-RA'TION, 
saw. 


Close  ;  crowded  ;  com- 
MiUon, 


Formation  in  the  shape  of  a 
Bailey. 

SER'RA-TURE,  re,  [L.  serrafura,  a  sawing.]  In- 
denture like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  Woodward, 

SER'RI-CA-TgD,  a.  [L.  sericics,  silken.]  {Zofjl.) 
Covered  with  short,  thick,  silky  down.  Maunder, 

SER'RJ-CORN,  re.  [L.  serra,  a  saw,  and  comu,  a 
horn.]  {Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect,  with  ser- 
rated antennee.  Brande. 

SER'RIED  (sSr'rid),  p.  a. 
pact.     "  Serried  files." 

fSER'RING,  re.  The  act  of  crowding  or  placing 
close  together.  Bacon. 

SER'RU-LATE,  a.  [L.  serrula,  a  small  saw.] 
{Bot.)  Having  minute  teeth  or  notches ;  mi- 
nutely serrate.  Gray. 

SER-RU-LA'TION,  re.  A  notching  ;  an  indenta- 
tion. '  Loudon. 

t  SER'RY,  V.  a.  [Fr.  serrer.']  \i.  serried  ;  pp. 
SERRYiNG,  SERRIED.]  To  crowd  or  press  close 
together.  Milton. 

SER'TU~Lt7M,n.  {Bot.)  A  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  simple  umbel.  Lindley. 

SE'RUM,  n.  [L.]  The  watery  part  of  animal 
fluids,  as  of  blood,  milk,  &c.  Dunglison. 

jJSr  The  serum  of  blood  is  the  liqiiid  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  blood  when  coagulated  at  rest.  It  is 
composed  of  water,  chloride  of  sodium,  certain  phos- 
phates, and  albumen  constantly  united  to  soda,  almost 
in  a  saponaceous  combination.  The  serum  ofmilk,or 
whey,  is  that  part  of  milk  from  which  the  butter  and 
caseous  matter  have  been  separated.  It  contains 
sugar  of  milk,  mucilage,  acetic  acid,  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  some  other  saline  substances.    Dunglison. 

SERV'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  served.  Mackintosh. 

f  SER'VA(^E,  re.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  ser- 
vant ;  servitude.  Wickliffe. 

SER'VAL,  re.  (Zodl.)  A  small  tiger-cat  found  in 
Southern  Africa ;  Felis  serval.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SER' V  A  NT,  /t.  [L.  servus;  Fr.  servant.  —  See 
Serve.] 
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SERVITUDE 


1.  One  who  serves,  whether  male  or  female ; 
—  correlative  of  master^  mistress^  or  employer. 

The  servant  is  not  greater  than  hia  lord.  John  xiii.  16. 

A  servant  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  unlawful  commands  of 
his  master.  .  l^aley. 

If  you  would  have  a  faithful  servant,  and  one  whom  you 
like,  serve  yourself.  Franklin. 

2.  One  in  a  state  of  subjection  ;  a  menial ;  a 
domestic  ;  a  drudge  ;  a  slave.  Shah. 

3.  A  "word  of  civility  or  courtesy.  Swift. 
"When  our  betters  tell  us  they  are  our  humble  servants,  but 

understand  us  to  be  their  slaves.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  The  term  servant  implies  the  general  idea 
of  one  who  performs  service  for  another  according  to 
compact.  A  slave  is  one  who  is  the  property  of  the 
slaveholder  or  owner,  and  is  subject  to  his  will,  A 
domestic  is  a  servant,  or  a  person  hired,  and  employed 
in  the  house  or  family  ;  a  menial,  one  who  labors  in 
some  low  employment  ;  a  drudge,  one  who  is  dis- 
agreeably and  laboriously  employed. 

t  SER'VANT,  V.  a.    To  subject.     '  Shak. 

t  SER'VANT-ESS,  n.     A  maid-servant.  Wickliffe. 

SER'VANT-MAID,  n.   A  female  servant.        Ash. 

SER'VANT-MAN,  re.     A  male  servant.  Ash. 

SERVE,  V.  a.     [L.  servio ;  servtis,  a   servant ;  It. 
servire ;   Sp.   §  Fr.  servir.']     [i.  served  ;  pp. 

SERVING,   SERVED.] 

1.  To  work  for  and  obey,  as  an  inferior  a  su- 
perior ;  to  do  or  perform  labor  or  duties  for. 

Beeause  thou  art  ray  brother,  shouldst  thou  therefore  serve 
me  for  nought?  Geji.  xxix.  15. 

I  will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Eachel,  thy  younger 
daughter.  Otn.  xxix.  18. 

2.  To  minister  to  ;  to  wait  on ;  to  attend ;  to 
aid ;  to  assist ;  to  help. 

A  goddess  among  gods  adored,  and  served 

By  augels  numberless,  thy  daily  train,  Hilton. 

3.  To  be  subordinate  or  subservient  to. 


Bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright. 

4.  To  supply  with  food,  as  at  table. 


Milton. 


Others,  pampered  in  their  shameless  pride, 

Are  sensed  in  plate,  and  in  their  chariots  ride.     Dri/den. 

5.  To  perform  the  duties  required  in.  "  The 
curate  served  two  churches."  Johnson. 

6.  To  be  of  use  to ;  to  contribute  to ;  to  ben- 
efit ;  to  assist ;  to  promote  ;  to  advance  ;  to  for- 
ward ;  to  help.     *'  It  can  serve  another  end." 

Bp.  Taylor. 
With  inspection  deep 
Considered  every  creature,  which  of  all 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles.  Milton. 

7.  To  comply  with ;  to  submit  to  ;  to  yield  to. 

They  think  herein  we  serve  the  time,  because  thereby  we 
either  hold  or  seek  preferment.  Hooker. 

8.  To  be  sufficient  for ;  to  satisfy  ;  to  content. 
Nothing  would  sei've  them  then  but  riding,       V Estrange. 

9.  To  stand  in  place  of  something  to;  as, 
"The  falsehood  serves  them  for  policy,'   Dryden, 

10.  To  behave  towards  ;  to  treat ;  to  requite. 
"  He  served  me  ungratefully."  Johnson, 

11.  To  worship  ;  to  adore.  "  To  serve  wood 
and  stone."  Ezek.  xx.  32. 

12.  To  perform  military  duties  for.  **  He 
seived  the  king  in  three  campaigns."    Johnson. 

13.  (Law.')  In  practice,  to  deliver  with  judi- 
cial effect ;  to  deliver  to  a  person  so  as  to  charge 
him  with  the  receipt  of;  to  execute;  as,  "To 
serve  process  " ;  "  To  serve  a  writ."         Burrill. 

To  serve  in,  to  bring  in  from  the  kitchen,  as  food. 
"  Serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  diimer," 
Skah.  —  To  serve  an  ojjice,  to  discharge  its  duties. 
Johnson.  —  To  serve  one's  self  of,  to  make  use  of.  "  I 
will  serve  myself  of  th\s  concession."  [A  Gallicism.] 
Chillingworth. — To  serve  out,  to  distribute,  as  food — 
To  serve  a  rope,  (JVaut.)  to  wind  small  stuff,  as  rope- 
yarn,  spun-yarn,  &c.,  round  a  rope,  to  prevent  it  from 
chafing.  Dana.  —  To  serve  up,  to  cook  or  prepare,  and 
place  on  a  table,  as  food.  "  Serving  up  a  banquet." 
Bp.  Taylor.  —  To  expose  to  contempt  or  ridicule. 
[Vulgar.]    Barttett. 

SERVE,  V.  n.    1.  To  be  a  servant  or  slave ;  to 
work  for  and  obey  another. 
The  hard  bondage  wherein  thou  wast  made  to  serve.  7sa.  xiv,  3. 

2.  To  be  in  subjection.  Isa.  xliii.  24. 

3.  To  attend  or  wait  on  another.  "  My  sister 
hath  left  me  to  serve  alone."  Luke  x.  40. 

4.  To  perform  duty  ;  to  be  dutiful ;  to  obey. 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait,  Milton. 

5.  To  perform  military  duties.  Shak. 
Many  noble  gentlemen  ,  ,  ,  now  served  as  private  gentle- 
men without  pay,                                                          Knolles. 

6.  To  officiate ;  to  minister.  "  He  served  at 
the  public  dinner."  Johnson. 


7.  To  be  sufficient  for  a  purpose ;  to  be  of 
use  ;  to  conduce. 

This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  fire.       Dryden. 

Our  victory  only  served  to  lead  us  on  to  further  visionary 

prospects,  Unnft. 

8.  To  be  suitable  ;  to  be  convenient ;  to  suit. 


As  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 

And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 


Shak. 


SERVER,  n.  1.  One  who  serves  ;  a  servant.  Todd. 
2.  t  A  salver.  Randolph,  1687. 

SER'VJCE  (ser'vjs),  n.  [L.  servitium;  It.  servizio  ; 
Sp.  servicio  ;  Fr.  service.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  serves ;  labor  or  duty 
performed  for,  or  at  the  command  of,  a  superior. 

This  poem  was  the  last  piece  of  service  I  did  for  my  mas- 
ter. King  Charles.  Dryden. 

2.  Attendance  of  a  servant  on  a  superior. 
Madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you. 

Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service.        Sltak. 

3.  Place,  state,  or  employment  of  a  servant. 
I  have  served  Prince  Florizel;  but  now  I  am  out  of  ser- 
vice. Shak, 

4.  Duty;  office  ;  employment;  business.  "To 
qualify  themselves  for  public  service."       Swift. 

5.  Benefit  rendered;  advantage;  good. 

I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know  it,  Shak. 

That  service  may  really  be  done,  the  medicine  must  be 

given  in  larger  quantities.  Mead. 

6.  Purpose;  use;  avail;  utility. 

All  the  vessels  of  the  king's  house  are  not  for  uses  of  hon- 
or; some  be  common  stuff,  and  for  mean  services.    Spelman. 

7.  Military  duty  or  employment. 

When  he  cometh  to  experience  of  sej-vice  abroad, ,  ,  ,  he 
maketh  a  worthy  soldier,  Spenser. 

8.  A  military  achievement  or  exploit. 

Where  services  were  done  at  such  and  such  a  breach.    Shak. 

9.  Profession  of  respect ;  homage. 

Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty.  Shak. 

10.  Public  office  of  devotion  ;  public  worship. 
The  congregation  was  discomposed,  and  divine  serince 

broken  off.  Watts. 

11.  A  musical  composition  sung  in  churches, 
consisting  of  choruses,  trios,  duets,  &c.  Mason. 

12.  Thmgs  required  for  use  :  furniture. 

So  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  set  in  order, 

2  Vhron.  xxix,  35, 

13.  Course  or  order  of  dishes. 

Oleopatra  made  Antony  a  supper,  sumptuous  and  royal: 
howbeit  there  was  no  extraordinary  service  seen  on  the 
board.  Hakewell. 

14.  A  set  of  dishes  or  vessels  used  at  table  ; 
as,  "  A  tea  service." 

15.  An  assortment  of  table-linen.  Simmonds. 

16.  {Law.)  In  feudal  and  old  English  law, 
the  duty  which  a  tenant  was  bound  to  render  to 
his  lord  in  recompense  for  the  land  he  held. 
Davies.  —  In  Scotch  law,  the  inquisition  or  ver- 
dict of  a  jury,  by  which  the  character  of  an  heir 
is  judicially  established.  —  In  practice,  judicial 
delivery  of  a  paper  or  execution  of  a  process ; 
the  delivery  of  a  pleading,  notice,  or  other  paper 
in  a  suit  to  the  opposite  party,  so  as  to  charge 
him  with  the  receipt  of  it,  and  subject  him  to 
its  legal  eff'ect.  As  applied  to  writs,  it  properly 
means  execution  without  arrest.  BurHll. 

17.  {Naut.)  Bope-yarns,  spun-yam,  &c., wound 
round  a  rope  to  prevent  it  from  chafing.    Dana. 

18.  {Bot.)  The  service-tree  ;  —  the  fruit  of  the 
service-tree.  "  A  basket  of  services."  Peacham. 

To  see  service,  (Mil.)  to  be  in  actual  collision  with 
an  enemy.  Stocqueler. 

Syn.  —  See  Advantage,  Avail,  Bewefit, 
-Homage,  Utility. 

SER'VICE-A-BLE,  a.  1.  Doing  service  or  good 
offices  ;  conferring  benefit ;  useful ;  helpful ; 
profitable  ;  advantageous ;  beneficial. 

His  own  inclinations  were  to  confine  himself  to  his  own 
business  and  be  serviceable  to  religion  and  learning,  Atterhury. 

The  most  serviceaitle  treatise  that  could  have  been  pub- 
lished. Swift. 

2.  Active;  diligent;  officious.  "A  service- 
able  villain."     [r.]  Shak. 

3.  {Mil.)  Capable  of,  or  fit  for,  duty.  Campbell. 

SER'VICE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  serviceable.  Norris, 

SER'VIOE-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  serviceable  ; 
usefully.  Shenoood. 

t  SEE'VICE-A^E,  ■«.     Servitude.  Fairfax. 

SER'VICE-BBR'RY,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  the  fruit  of  several  pomaceous  trees  and  shrubs, 
as  of  Amelanchier  Canadensis  in  the  United 


States,  and  of  Pyrus  domestica  in  England :  — 
also  the  common  name  in  the  United  States  of 
Amelanchier  Canadensis ;  shad-bush.        Gray. 

SER'VICE-BOOK  (s6r  vis-bfik),  A.  A  book  of  de- 
votion ;  a  prayer-book.  Milton. 

SER'VICE-MON'EY,  n.  Money  paid  for  service. 
"  Secret  service-rnoney  to  Betty."  Addison. 

SER'VJCE-PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  leading  from  water 
and  gas  mains  into  a  house,  &c.        Simmonds. 

SER'VICE— TREE,  «.  {Bot.)  An  ornamental  Eu- 
ropean tree,  of  two  varieties,  cultivated  for  their 
fruit  in  some  parts  of  France,  and  near  Genoa ; 
Pyrus  domestica.  London. 

SER'VI-ENT,  a.     [L.  servio,  serviens,^  to  serve.] 

1.  That  serves ;  serving ;  subordinate,     [r.] 
Then  servient  youth  and  magisterial  eld.  JOyer. 

2.  {Law.)  Noting  an  estate  burdened  with  a 
servitude.  Burrill. 

SER-VI-ETTE',n.    [Fr.]    A  napkin  for  the  table. 

SER'VILE  (ser'vjl,  18)  [sSr'vil,  S.  W.  P.  J.E.  F.K. 
Sm.  Wr. ;  siir'vil,  /«.] ,  o.  [L.  servilis  ;  servvs, 
a  servant ;  It,  servile  ;  Sp.  servil ;  Fr.  servile.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  servant  or  slave  ;  slavish ; 
mean;  —  fawning;  cringing. 

She  must  bend  the  servile  knee.  Thomson. 

2.  Held  in  subjection  or  slavery  ;  dependent. 
Even  fortune  rules  no  more  a  servile  land.  Pope. 

3.  {Gram.)  Noting  a  letter  not  belonging  to 
the  original  root ;  —  opposed  to  radical.  Wright. 

SER'VILE,  n.  1.  {Gram.)  A  letter  not  belonging 
to  the  original  root  of  a  word :  — a  letter  of  a 
word  which  is  not  sounded,  as  the  final  e  in 
peace,  or  in  servile.  Elphinston. 

2.  A  Spanish  political  nickname,  originally 
applied  to  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  changes 
advocated  by  the  liberal  party  in  the  Cortes  of 
1808  and  the  following  years.  Brande. 

SEE'VILE-LY,  ad.  In  a  servile  manner ;  slavish- 
ly ;  meanly.  Dryden. 

SER'VILE-NESS,  n.     Servility,     [r.]        Johnson. 

SPR-VIL'I-TY,  «.  [It.  servilita  ;  Sp.  servilidad  ; 
Fr.  servilit^.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  servile  ;  slavery.  ''  A 
slave  in  base  servility."  Shak. 

2.  Mean  submission  or  dependence  ;  slavish- 
ness ;  baseness.  West. 

3.  Mean  obedience  or  obsequiousness.  "  Ser- 
vility to  custom."  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

SERV'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  serves.  Tyndale. 

SERVING,  p.  a.  Acting  as  a  servant ;  doing  ser- 
vice ;  ministering  to ;  attending. 

SERV'ING-BOARD, 
for  serving  ropes. 

SERV'JNG-MAID,  re.  A  female  servant.  Bp.  Bull. 


{Naut.)    An   implement 
Dana. 


SERV'ING-MAL'L5T,    H. 
board. 


{Naut.)    A    serving- 
Simmonds. 


SERV'JNG-MAN,  re.    A  male  servant.  Shak. 

SER'VI-TOR,  re.     [L.  servitor  ;  It.  servitore  ;  Sp. 
servidor;  Fr.  serviteur.] 

1.  A  servant ;  an  attendant :  —  a  follower  ;  an 
adherent,     [r.]  Davies. 

And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor.  Shak. 

2.  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  England,  an 
undergraduate  partly  supported  by  the  college 
funds,  corresponding  to  a  sizar  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Brande. 

Servitor  of  bills,  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  a  messenger  of  the 
marshal  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  who  was  sent 
with  bills  or  writs  to  summon  men  to  that  court. 

Wliisliaw. 

SER'VI-TOR-SHIP,  «.     The  office  or  state  of  a 
servitor.  Boswell. 

SER'VI-TUDE,  re.     [L.  servitude  ;  It.  servitu ;  Sp. 
servidumbre ;  Fr.  servitude.] 

1.  The  state  or'  condition  of  a  servant,  or 
more  commonly  of  a  slave ;  slavery ;  bondage. 


You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter. 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude. 


Shak. 


2.  t  Servants  collectively  ;  train  of  attendants. 

A  cumbrous  train 
Of  herds,  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servitude.     Milton. 

3.  {Law.)  A  charge  upon  one  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  another.  Burrill. 
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SET 


Syn. —  Servitude  is  the  state  of  a  aervant  or  of  a 
slave,  and  may  be  voluntary,  but  is  mostly  compulso- 
ry J  slanery  is  compulsory  servitude ;  bondage^  aggra- 
vated slavery. 

t  SER' Vl-TURE,  n.  Servants  collectively  ;  train  of 
attendants.  "Calling  the  rest  of  the  set^vi- 
ture."  Milton. 

SfiS'A-M^  [ses'^-me,  K.  Sm.  C.  CL  ;  s6s'?m,  Wb. ; 
se's^im,  i2.],  w.  [Fr.  sesame.]  (5o^.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Sesamuni.    Defoe. 

SES-A-MOiD',         )  ^.      [Gr.    a^cafiov,    a    seed   of 
SfiS-A-MOID'AL,  )  sesamum,    and    fMoj,    form.] 
{Anat.)  Noting  small  bones  situated  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tendons,  near  certain  joints,  as  of 
the  great  toes.  Dunglison. 

SES  '4-MtlMy  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  crjcdfiTj,  the  plant, 
atjaafiovj  the  seed ;  It.  sesamo ;  Fr.  sesame.^ 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  annual  herbaceous  plants, 
originally  natives  of  India,  but  now  cultivated 
in  many  countries  for  the  seed,  which  is  used 
for  food,  and  from  which  an  oil  is  expressed ; 
oily-grain  ;  oil-plant.  Eng.  Cyc. 

f^'  The  seeds  of  plants  of  the  genus  Sesamum  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  a  fixed  oil,  as  tasteless  as  that 
of  olive  oil,  for  which  it  may  be  substituted,  and  which 
is  expressed  in  great  quantities  in  Egypt.  It  is  some- 
times called  gingilie-oil,  and,  if  of  very  good  quality, 
is  employed  for  adulterating  oil  of  almonds.    Lindiey. 

SES'Q^UI—.  [L.]  1.  A  prefix  denoting  one  and  a 
half,  one  half  more,  or  more  by  a  half.  Crabb. 
2.  {Chem.)  A  prefix  denoting  a  combination 
of  three  equivalents  of  one  elem,ent  or  compo- 
nent, with  two  equivalents  of  another  element 
or  component.  Miller. 

SES-Q,UJ-AL'T;pR,  n.  (Mus.)  A  mixed  stop  of  an 
organ,  running  through  the  scale  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  consisting  of  three,  four,  and  some- 
times of  five  ranks  of  pipes,  tuned  in  thirds, 
fifths,  and  eighths.  P.  Cyc. 

SES-Q,U|-AL  T;pR,         /  a.     [L.   sesquialter ;   ses- 

SES-aUj-AL'T^R-AL,  >  qui,  more  by  a  half,  and 

alter i  another.]     {Geon?'.)  Having  the  ratio  of 

one  and  a  half  to  one.  Wright. 

SES-aUJ-AL'T?R-ATE,    a.        {Math.)    Noting  a 

ratio  equal  to  one  and  a  half.  Hiitton. 

SES-aUJ-AL'T^R-OUS,  a.  (Enf.)  Noting  a  fas- 
cia in  which  both  \vings  are  traversed  by  a  con- 
tinued band,  and  either  the  primary  or  second- 
ary by  another.  Maunder. 

SES-aUI-BRO'MJDE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  three  equivalents  of  bromine  and  two  of  a 
metal  or  an  equivalent  body ;  as,  "  Sesquibro- 
mide  of  arsenic."  Turner. 

SfiS-aUI-CAR'BON-ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  three  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  and  two 
equivalents  of  a  base;  as,  "  Sesquicarbonate  of 
soda,"  which  is  a  hydrated  compound  of  three 
equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  and  two  equiva- 
lents of  soda.  Graham. 

SES-aUI-jCHLO'R{DE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  three  equivalents  of  chlorine  and  two  equiv- 
alents of  another  body;  as,  "  Sesquichloride  of 
iron,"  Graham. 

SES-aUI-CY'A-NtDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  three  equivalents  of  cyanogen  and  two  equiv- 
alents of  a  metal  or  other  body  ;  as,  "  Sesquicy- 
anide  of  cobalt."  -  Graham. ' 

SES-CIUI-DU'PLI-CATE,  a.  Noting  a'ratio  equal 
to  two  and  a  half,  or  in  which  the  consequent  is 
two  and  a  half  times  the  antecedent.       Davies. 

SES-aUl'p-DIDE,  71.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of 
three  equivalents  of  iodine  and  two  equivalents 
of  another  body;  as,  *'  Sesquiodide  of  phospho- 
rus." Turner. 

SES-aUJ-Ox'lDE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of 
three  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  two  equivalents 
of  another  body;  as,  "  besquioxide  of  lead." 

Graham. 

SgS-aUIP'^-DAL  [ses-kwip'e-dgl,  W.  Ja.  Wb.; 
ses-kwe-pe'd&i,  S.  K.  Sm.],  a.     Sesquipedalian. 

s£S-Q,Ui-P?-DA'LJ-AN,  a.  [L.  sesquipedalis ;  ses- 
quiy  more  by  a  half,  and  joes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  Con- 
taining or  measuring  a  foot  and  a  half.  Arbuth. 

SES-aUI-P?-DAL't-Ty,  n.  The  space  of  a  foot 
and  a  half.  *  Ster7ie. 


SjpS-aUiP'M-CATE,  a.  A  ratio  compounded  of 
a  ratio  and  its  subduplicate  ratio  ;  as  the  ratio 
of  ^"~a  to  'J  Is,  which  is  compounded  of  the 
ratio  of  a  to  6,  and  the  subduplicate  ratio  of 

V"  to  V^-  -P-  C'yc. 

SES-aUl-aUAD'RATE  (-kw5d'r5it),K.  {Astrol.)  An 

aspect  or  position  of  planets  distant  from  each 

other  by  four  signs  and  a  half,  or  135°.    Hutton. 

S£S-aU|-aUlN'T|LE,  n.  {Astrol)  An  aspect  or 
position  of  planets  distant  from  each  other  one 
fifth  of  a  circle  and  a  half,  or  108°.  Hutton. 

SfiS'aU|-SALT,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  containing 
two  equivalents  of  one  component  to  three  of 
another.  — See  Salt.  Graham. 

SES-aui-SULPH'iDE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  three  equivalents  of  sulphur  and  two  equiv- 
alents of  a  metal  or  other  body  ;  sesquisulphu- 
ret ;  as,  *'  Sesquisulphide  of  cobalt."        Miller. 

SES-auj-SUL'PHU-RET,  n.     A  sesquisulphide. 
SES-aUl-TER'TIAL,  a.      Noting  ratios  equal  to 
one  and  one  third.  Hutton. 

SES-aU(-TER'TIAN-AL,  a.  {Math.)  Noting  a 
proportion  in  which  the  ratios  are  each  equal 
to  one  and  one  third.  Hutton. 

SES-aUI-TER'TIOtTS,  a.  [L.  sesqui,  more  by  a 
half,  and  tertius,  third.]  {Ent.)  Noting  a  fascia 
in  which  a  wing  orelytrum  contains  a  band  and 
a  third  of  a  band.  Maunder. 

SES'aui-TONE,  n.     {Mus.)  An  interval  of  three 

semitones.  Moore. 

t  SESS,  a.  An  assessment ;  a  tax  ;  a  cess.  Davies. 

t  SESS,  V.  u..     To  assess  ;'  to  tax.  North. 

SES'SILE,  a.  [L.  sessilis,  sitting,  growing  low.] 
{Bot.)  Having  no  stalk,  as  a  leaf  destitute  of  a 
petiole,  or  an  anther  destitute  of  a  filament.  Grey. 

SES'SION  (sesh'un),  n.  [L.  sessio  ;  sedeo,  sessum, 
to  sit ;  It.  sessione  ;  Sp.  sesion ;  Fr.  session.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  one  who  sits. 

His  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Hooker. 

2.  The  sitting  of  a  court,  of  a  council,  or  of 
a  political,  legislative,  or  other  assembly. 

Then  of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets'  regal  sound  the  great  result.      Milton. 
J3®=When  applied  to  the  sitting  of  a  court,  it  is 
frequently  used  in  the  plural.  Burrill. 

3.  The  time  or  term  during  which  a  court,  a 
legislative  body,  or  other  assembly,  sit,  with  no 
other  interval  than  short  intermissions  or  daily 
adjournments  ;  the  time  between  the  first  meet- 
ing of  an  assembly  and  its  prorogation  or  final 
adjournment ;  as,  "  A  session  of  Congress." 

The  said  lord  president  and  council  shall  keep  four  gen- 
eral sittings  or  ses.^noris  in  the  year,  every  of  them  to  continue 
by  the  space  of  one  whole  mouth.  Burnet. 

4.  pi.  {Law.)  The  title  of  several  courts  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  those 
of  criminal  jurisdiction.  Burrill. 

Court  of  Sess^ioii^  the  supreme  civil  court  of  Scot- 
land, originally  consisting  of  fifteen,  but  now  of  thir- 
teen, judges. —  Quarter  Sessions.  See  Q,UARTER. — 
Session  of  the  Peace,  {Eng.  Law.)  a  sitting  of  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  execution  of  their  duties.    fVhisJmw. 

SES'SION-AL  (s6sh'un-9l),  w.  Relating  to  a  ses- 
sion. Ed.  Rev. 

SESS'— POOL,  n.  A  reservoir  or  pit  in  a  drain  to 
receive  sediment,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
noxious  effluvia ;  —  written  also  cess-pool.  Forby. 

SES'T^RCE,  n.  [L.  sestertius;  It.  sesterzio ;  Sp. 
sesterdo ;  Fr.  sesterce.']  A  Roman  coin,  origi- 
nally of  silver,  afterwards  both  of  silver  and  of 
brass,  of  the  value  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  dena- 
rius (originally  2^  asses,  afterwards  4  asses), 
equal  to  about  2a.  sterling  ($0.04).  W.  tUmith. 
JS^^  Sesterce  is  sometimes  used  as  an  English  word. 
If  so,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  as  the  translation  of 
sestertius,  never  of  sestertium  [which  was  equal  to 
1000  sestertii].     W.  Smith. 

SES'TET,  1    n.     [It.  sestetto,  from  L.  sextus, 

SES'TETT,  sixth.]  {Mus.)  A  composition  for 

six  distinct  instruments  or  voices ; 

a  concerted  piece  in  six  real  parts ; 

—  usually  written  sextet.  Dwight. 


SES'TETTE, 
S£S-TET'T0, 


SES'TINE,  n.     [It.  sestina.']     {Pros.)  A  stanza  of 
six  lines;  a  sextain.  Maunder. 

s£t,  v.  a.    [A.  S.  seitan ;  Ger.  setzen;  Dut.  zetten ; 


Dan.  sette;  Sw.  sStta.  —  L.  sedeo,  to  sit;  sedOf 
to  allay,  to  settle ;  sido,  to  seat  one's  self,  to  set- 
tle.]     [i.  SET  ;  pp.  SETTING,  SET.] 

1.  To  put ;  to  place  ;  to  plant;  to  put  in  any 
place,  condition,  state,  or  posture. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  Gen.  ix.  13. 

Behold,  the  Iiord  hath  set  a  king  over  you.    1  Sam.  xii.  13. 

And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain.  Gen.  iv.  15. 

After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here, 

We  'U  loUow  then  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

Fori  am  come  to  s 


Shah. 


t  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father. 
Matt.  X.  35. 
Set  your  affectione  on  things  above.  Col.  iii.  2. 

2.  To  make  motionless ;  to  fix  immovably ; 
to  fasten  to  one  spot ;  to  fix,  as  in  metal. 

Thy  eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head.  Shak. 

Too  rich  a  jewel  to  be  set 
In  vulgar  metal  fbr  a  vulgar  use.  Dryden. 

3.  To  fix  ;  to  settle  ;  to  determine  ;  to  agree 
upon  ;  to  appoint ;  to  state  ;  to  establish. 

In  studies,  whatsoever  a  man  commandeth  upon  himself 
let  him  set  hours  for  it.  Bacon. 

iist  places  and  set  hours  are  but  parts  of  that  worship  we 
owe.  South. 

4.  To  regulate ;  to  adjust ;  to  conform  to  » 
standard  ;  as,  "  To  set  a  clock  or  a  watch." 

He  rules  the  church's  blest  dominions. 

And  sets  men's  faith  by  his  opinions.  Prior. 

5.  To  plant  by  root  or  slip  ;  to  transplant. 

I  'U  not  put 
The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them.  Shak. 

6.  To  variegate  or  adorn  with  detached  fixed 
points  or  objects  ;  to  stud. 

As  with  stars  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  were  set  with  eyes.  Millon. 

7.  To  assign  to  a  post;  to  depute;  as,  *'To 
set  a  rogue  to  catch  a  rogue." 

So  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  universe  is  affronted  by  a 
breach  of  allegiance  to  tJiose  whom  he  has  set  over  us.Addison. 

8.  To  value  ;  to  estimate  ;  to  rate  ;  to  prize. 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee.  S/iak. 

For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  it  light.  SJiak. 

You  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel.         Prov.  i.  25. 

9.  To  embarrass ;  to  distress  ;  to  perplex. 

How  hard  they  are  set  in  this  particular.  Addison. 

10.  To  offer  a  wager  at  dice  ;  to  stake  at  play. 

Who  sets  me  else  ?    I  '11  throw"  at  all.  iS/iak. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugged  with  fortune. 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance.  Shak. 

11.  To  offer  for  a  price  ;  to  expose  to  sale. 

There  is  not  a  more  wicked  thing  than  a  covetous  man; 
for  such  an  one  setteth  his  own  soul  to  sale.  Eccles.  x.  9, 

12.  To  bring  to  a  fine  edge;  as,  "To  set  a 
razor."  Johnscm. 

13.  To  point  outwithout  noise  or  disturbance  ; 
as,  "  A  dog  sets  birds."  Johnson. 

lA.  {Mils.)  To  adapt  with  notes ;  as,  "To  set 
words  to  music  "  :  —  to  pitch  or  lead  off  the  tune 
in  singing. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute.     Dryden. 
1  had  one  day  set  the  hundredth  psalm,  and  was  singing 
the  first  line,  in  order  to  put  the  congregation  into  the  tune. 

Spectator. 

15.  {Surg.)  To  restore  to  its  natural  place  ;  to 
reduce  from  a  fractured  or  dislocated  state. 

Can  Honor  se/toaleg?  — no;  oranarm?  — no:  Honor  hath 
no  skill  in  surgery,  then?  — no.  Shak. 

16.  {Naut.)  To  loosen  and  expand,  as  the 
sails  of  a  ship :  —  to  observe  the  bearings  of  a 
distant  object  by  the  compass;  as,  "To  seethe 
land,  or  the  sun."  Mar.  Did. 

To  set  about,  to  apply  one's  sel  f  to  ;  to  begin  ;  to  take 
in  hand.  "  Shall  we  set  about  some  revels  ?  "  Sluilc.  — 
To  set  abroach.  SeeABROACH. —  To  set  against  or  set 
wpa^amA't,  to  place  in  opposition  to  ;  to  place  in  compar- 
ison or  contrast  with  ;  to  offer  as  an  equivalent  or  off- 
set ;  to  oppose.  "  He  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived 
still,  if  knowledge  could  be  set  up  against  mortality." 
SkaJc.  —  To  set  a-going,  to  cause  to  begin  to  go  or  move, 
as  a  wheel,  a  clock,  a  steam-engine,  &c.  —  To  set  apart, 
to  separate  for  a  particular  use  ;  to  appropriate  ;  to  ded- 
icate ;  to  devote.  "  The  Lord  hath  set  apart  him  that 
is  godly  for  himself."  Ps.  iv.  3.  To  reserve  for  future 
use  or  consideration.  "All  other  matters  for  that 
time  set  apart.^^  Knolles.  —  To  set  a  saw,  to  bend  eve- 
ry alternate  tooth  a  little  on  one  side,  and  the  inter- 
mediate/teeth  to  an  equal  extent  on  the  other  side,  so 
that  the  opening  made  by  the  saw  may  be  a  little 
wider  than  its  blade  is  thick,  and  thus  prevent  tlie  bind- 
ing of  the  latter.  Tomlinson. —  To  set  a^ide,  to  omit  or 
neglect  for  the  present;  to  reserve;  to  leave  out  of 
the  account.  "  Setting  aside  all  other  considerations." 
Tdlotson.  To  reject.  "  To  taste  the  true,  or  set  the 
false  osMffi."  Prior.  "To  annul;  to  make  void;  as,  "To 
set  aside  an  award  or  a  verdict."  Bonvier.  —  To  set  at 
defiance,  to  dare  to  combat ;  to  defy. —  To  set  before, 
to  exhibit ;  to  display:  —  to  propose  to  choice.  —  To 
set  by,  to  reject ;  to  dismiss  ;  to  put  aside  ;  to  omit  for 
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the  present.  Bacon.  To  regard  ;  to  esteem  ;  to  value. 
"  His  name  was  much  set  67/."  1  Sam.  xviii.  30.  —  To 
set  down,  to  register  or  make  a  note  of;  to  enter  in  a 
book  or  record  ;  to  put  in  writinji.  "  Meet  it  is  I  set  it 
down."  Shak.  To  fix  ;  to  establish.  Hooker.— To  sat 
forth,  to  publish ;  to  promulfjate  ;  to  make  appear.  Wal- 
ler. To  display  ;  to  explain  ;  to  expound  ;  to  represent. 
Spenser.  Dryden.  To  arrange  ;  to  place  in  order.  SJiak. 
To  display  ;  to  show  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  put  forward. 
"Whom  God  hath  set  fortJt  to  be  a  propitiation." 
Rom.  iii.  25.  —  To  raise,  as  a  regiment,  an  army ;  to 
levy;  to  send  on  expeditions.  "  A  fleet  of  sixty  gal- 
leys set  forth  by  the  Venetians."  Knolles.  To  set  for- 
ward, to  advance ;  to  promote  ;  to  further  ;  to  forward. 
Hooker. —  To  set  free,  to  liberate  ;  to  acquit;  to  re- 
lease ;  to  clear ;  to  emancipate.  "  I  '11  set  thee  free  for 
this."  Shale, — To  set  iTi,  to  put  in  a  way  to  begin. 
"  If  you  please  to  assist  and  set  me  in,  I  will  recollect 
myself."  Collier. —  To  set  milk,  to  place  milk  in  open 
dishes  where  it  may  remain  undisturbed,  so  that  the 
cream  may  rise:— to  prepare  milk  with  rennet  for 
cheese.  —  To  set  viuch  by,  or  to  set  a  store  by,  to  place  a 
high  value  upon  ;  to  esteem  highly.  Forby.  —  To  set  off, 
to  adorn ;  to  decorate;  to  embellish;  to  recommend. 
"  He  hath  a  kind  of  honor  sets  him  ojf."  Shak,  To 
measure  or  portion  otf,  as  a  piece  of  land : — to  an- 
swer for  as  an  equivalent;  to  compensate;  to  offset. 
"  There  be  souie  sports  are  painful ;  but  their  labor 
delight  in  them  sets  off."  S/taJc.  —  To  set  on  or  upon, 
to  animate  ;  to  instigate  ;  to  incite;  to  prompt.  *' Thou, 
traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this."  Shak.  To  at- 
tack ;  to  assault.  "  Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in 
the  dark."  Shak.  "  We  set  upon  them,  and  gave  them 
the  chase."  Bacon.  To  employ  as  in  a  task.  "  Set 
on  thy  wife  to  observe."  ShaJc.  To  determine  to  any 
thing  with  settled  purpose. 

Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love  ib  set 

On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet: 

As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine.  Slictk. 

—  To  set  out,  to  assign  ;  to  allot.  "  The  lot  that  Prov- 
idence has  set  out  for  him."  L'Estrang-e.  To  publish; 
lo  proclaim.  "  I  will  use  no  other  authority  tlian  that 
excellent  proclamation  set  out  by  the  king."  Bacon. 
To  mark  by  boundaries  or  distinctions  of  space.  Locke. 
To  adorn  ;  to  embellish.  *'  A  rich  habit  set  out  with 
jewels."  Dryden.  To  raise  ;  to  levy;  to  equip.  [B.] 
Addison.  —  To  show  ;  to  display  ;  to  recommend  ;  to 
set  off.  "  [  could  set  out  that  best  side  of  Luther." 
jltterbury.  To  show ;  to  make  manifest ;  to  prove. 
*'  Those  very  reasons  set  out  how  heinous  his  sin  was." 
[R.]  Atterbury.—To  set  over,Xo  appoint  to  the  otfice 
of  governor,  overseer,  or  director  over.  "  I  have  set 
thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  Qen.  xli.  41. —  To 
set  sail,  {JVaut.)  to  set  a  vessel  under  sail ;  to  commence 
sailing.  —  To  set  to,  to  affix.  "  He  .  .  .  hath  set  to  his 
seal."  Jb/i7iiii.  33.  — To  setup,  to  erect.  "  Statues  were 
set  up  to  all  those  who  had  made  themselves  eminent 
for  any  noble  action.  Dryden,  To  institute  ;  to  found. 
*'  There  are  many  excellent  institutions  of  charity 
lately  set  up."  jltterbury.  To  enable  to  commence  a 
new  business  ;  as,  "  His  father  set  him  up  in  trade." 
To  raise  ;  to  exalt  ;  to  put  in  power.  "  1  will  set  up 
shepherds  over  them."  Jer.  xxiii.  4.  To  fix  ;  to  es- 
tablish ;  to  appoint.  "  Here  will  I  set  up  my  everlast- 
ing rest."  Shak.  To  place  in  view  ;  as,  "  To  set  up  a 
mark,  a  scarecrow,  &;c."  To  raise,  as  the  voice. 
"  I  'II  set  up  such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear."  Dryden. 
To  advance  ;  to  propo.^e  to  reception.  "  The  authors 
that  set  up  this  opinion."  Burnet.  To  place  on  a 
firm  basis  of  fortune  or  reputation.  "  One  lucky  hit 
sets  up  a  man  for  over."  V Estrange. —  To  set  up  the 
rigging,  (JiTaut.)  to  tauten  it  by  tackles.   Dana. 

i8f^"  This  is  one  of  the  words,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
*'  that  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  radical  or  prim- 
itive notion  ;  it  very  frequently  includes  the  idea  of  a 
change  made  in  tlie  state  of  the  subject,  with  some 
degree  of  continuance  in  the  state  superinduced." 

SET,  V.  n,     1.  To  sink  below  the  horizon,  as  the 
sun  at  evening;  to  go  down. 

Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  firmly  fixed.  "  Maketh  the  teeth  to 
set  hard  one  against  another."  Bacon. 

3.  To  cease  to  be  fluid;  to  concrete. 

That  fluid  substance  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to  s-?*.  Boijle. 

4.  To  begin  a  journey ;  to  put  one's  self  into 
any  posture  of  removal ;  to  start ;  to  set  out. 

The  king  is  set  from  London.  Shak. 

The  faithless  pirate  soon  will  set  to  sea.  Dryden. 

5.  To  catch  birds  with  a  dog  that  sets  them 
(that  is,  lies  down  and  points  them  out) :  —  also 
to  catch  birds  with  a  large  net.  "  "When  I  go  a 
hawking  or  setting."  Boyle. 

6.  To  plant  by  root  or  slip.  "ToUow  dry, 
and  set  wet."  Old  Proverb. 

7.  To  flow  or  tend  in  a  certain  direction ;  as, 
"  The  tide  sets  to  the  east." 

8.  To  apply  one's  self  to,  or  to  assume  a  pos- 
ture for,  some  purpose. 

If  he  sets  industriously  and  sincerely  to  perfbrm  the  com- 
mands of  Christ.  Hamimmd. 

^6®=-  It  is  commonly  used  in  conversation  for  sit, 
which,  though  undoubtedly  barbarous,  is  sometimes 
found  in  authors.     Johnson. 


To  set  about,  to  fall  to  ;  to  begin  ;  to  take  the  first 
step  in.  "  To  set  about  works  of  charity."  Jltterbury. 
—  To  set  in,  to  begin  ;  as,  "  Cold  weather  sets  in  ear- 
lier than  usual."  To  become  settled  in  a  given  state 
or  direction.  "The  weather  was  set  in  to  be  very 
bad."  Addison.  To  flow  towards  the  shore ;  as,  "  The 
tide  sets  in."  — To  set  off,  to  set  out  on  any  pursuit ;  to 
start.  [Colloquial.]  —  To  set  on  or  upon,  to  begin  a 
march,  journey,  or  enterprise.  Shak.  Locke.  To  make 
an  attack.  "  We  will  set  on  thee."-  Shak.  —  To  set 
out,  to  have  beginning.  Browne,  To  begin  a  journey 
or  course.  "  I  shall  set  out  for  London  to-morrow." 
Addison.~~To  set  to,  to  apply  one's  self  to  any  work. 
—To  set  up,  to  begin  in  business  ;  to  begin  a  scheme 
in  life  ;  as,  *'  To  set  up  in  trade  "  ;  •*  To  set  up  for 
one's  self."  To  profess  publicly  ;  to  make  pretensions. 
"  Men  who  set  up  for  morality."     Swi/t. 

SET,  p.  a.     1.  Regular ;  formal ;  squared  by  rule. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech, 
And  little  blessed  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace.        SJtak. 
And  railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terras,  — 
In  good  set  terms,  —  and  yet  a  motley  fool.  Shak. 

2.  Fixed;  determined;  positive;  stiff;  un- 
yielding; obstinate;  as,  "To  be  se^  in  opinion." 

3.  Prescribed;  ordained;  established.  "Us- 
ing set  and  prescribed  forms."       King  Charles. 

SET,  n.  1.  A  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind 
or  suited  to  each  other,  or  to  be  used  together, 
of  which  each  is  a  necessary  complement  of  all 
the  rest ;  a  number  of  things  of  which  one  can- 
not be  taken  away  without  (detriment  to  the 
whole;  a  complete  suit  or  assortment;  as,  "A 
set  of  China  ware  "  ;  "A  dinner  set"  ;  "A  set 
of  chairs  " ;  "A  full  set  of  an  encyclopEedia," 
(that  is,  all  the  volumes.) 

I  '11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads.  Shak. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  united  by  some  affin- 
ity of  taste  or  character,  or  by  a  common  object ; 
a  group  ;  a  clique. 

Some  particular  set  of  writers.  Pope. 

3.  Any  thing  not  soAvn,  but  put  in  a  state  of 
some  growth  into  the  ground. 

'T  is  raised  by  sets  or  berries,  like  whitethorn.      Slortimer, 

4.  The  apparent  sinking  of  the  sun,  or  other 
heavenly  body,  below  the  horizon. 

That  will  be  ere  set  of  sun.  Shak. 

5.  A  wager  at  dice.  Dryden. 

6.  A  game.     "Play  a  set."  Shak. 
A  dead  set,  a  concerted  scheme  against  any  one  ;  a 

scheme  to  defraud  a  person  by  gaming.  Ch-ose. 

SE'TA,  n. ;  pi.  st'TJB.  [L.,  a  bristle,']  (Bat.)  A 
bristle,  or  a  slender  appendage  resembling  a 
bristle:  —  the  stalk  supporting  the  theca  of 
mosses:  —  the  awn  of  grasses,  when  it  is  not 
below  the  apex,  but  forms  a  termination  to  any 
of  the  floral  bracts.  Hensloio. 

S^-TA'CEOyS  (se-ta'shus),  a.     [L.  seta,  a  bristle.] 

1.  Set  with  strong  hair  or  bristles;  bristly; 
consisting  of  strong  hairs  ;  setose  ;  setous. 

The  parent  insect  with  its  stifl;  setaceous  tail  terebrates  the 
rib  of  the  leaf.  Derham. 

2.  {Bot,)  Having  the  character  of  a  seta; 
bristle-shaped ;  setiform.  Gray. 

SET'— BOLT,  n.  {Naut.)  An  iron  pin  for  closing 
planks.  Crabh. 

SET'-DoWn,  n.  A  rebuff;  a  rebuke;  an  unex- 
pected and  overwhelming  answer  or  reply.  "  I 
gave  him  a  set-down  upon  the  subject."     Todd. 

SfjT-EE',  n.  {Naut.')  A  vessel  rigged  with  lateen- 
sails. —  See  Settee.  Simmonds, 

SET'FOIL,  n.     {Bot.)  Septfoil.  — See  Septfoil. 

SETH'IC,  a.  (Chron.)  Noting  a  period  of  1460 
years.  West.  Bev. 

S^-TlF'^.R-OiJS,  a.  [L.  seta,  a  bristle,  and/ero, 
to  bear.]  Bearing  bristles  ;  setigerous.  Maunder. 

SE'TI-FORM,  a.  [L.  seta,  a  bristle,  and 
forma,  a  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  bristle  ;  setaceous.  Loudon. 

SJi:-Tig^'eR-OUS,  a.  [L.  seta,  a  bristle, 
and  gero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  bristles  ; 
setiferous.  Loudon. 

S:6T'I-REME  [se'te-rem,  Sm. ;  sSt'e-rem,  C  TTr.],  W. 
[L.  seta,  a  bristle,  and  renins,  an  oar.]  {Ent?)  A 
natatory  leg,  fringed  with  bristles,  of  an  aquatic 
insect.  Kirhy. 

SET'NpsS,  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  set  or  squared 
by  rule  ;  formality  ;  regularity  ;  uniformity. 

The  starched  setnens  of  a  sententious  writer.        Masters. 


2.  Fixedness;  persistency;  obstinacy.     Wr, 

s£t'— OFF,  n.     1.  A  counterbalance  ;  an  offset. 

2.  A  decoration  ;  any  thing  worn  or  added  to 
set  off  and  improve  the  appearance.  Todd. 

3.  {Law.)  A  demand  of  the  defendant  to 
counterbalance  the  previous  and  admitted  de- 
mand of  the  plaintiff;  a  counterclaim;  a  cross- 
demand. —  See  Offset.  Bwrill. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  sloping  face  of  masonry  be- 
tween two  divisions  of  a  wall,,  or  buttress  ;  an 
offset.  Britten, 

SE'TON  (sS'tn),  n.  [Fr.  seton,  from  L.  seta,  a 
bristle.]     {Surg.) 

1.  A  twist  of  silk,  thread,  or  hair  passed 
through  the  skin  and  areolar  membrane,  to  keep 
up  an  issue  ;  a  rowel.  .     Dunglison. 

2.  An  issue  ;  an  artiflcial  ulcer.      Dunglison. 

S^-TOSE',  a.  [L.  setosvs,  from  seta,  a  bristle;  It. 
setoso,  full  of  silk  ;  setoloso,  bristly.]  {Bot.  &. 
Zool.)  Covered  with  bristles  or  stiff  hair  ;  bris- 
tly;  setaceous;  setous.  Gray.  Bi^ande. 

SE'TOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Bristly,  applied  to  a  leaf; 
setose.  Loudon.  ■ 

SET'— SCREW  (set'skru),  n.  A  screw,  as  in  a 
cramp,  for  bringing  pieces  of  wood,  metal,  &c., 
into  close  contact.  Weale. 

SETT,  n.  1.  A  piece  placed  temporarily  on  the 
head  of  a  pile  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
weight  of  the  pile-driver  on  account  of  some 
intervening  obstacle.  Winght. 

2.  A  screw  or  other  contrivance  used  to  bring 
two  pieces  together  in  making  masts.  Mar.  Diet. 

3t  {Mining.)  A  number  of  mines  taken  upon 
lease.  Sim,?nonds. 

S^T-TEE',  n.     1.  A  large,  long  seat,  with  a  back. 
2.  {Naut.)  A  vessel  very  common  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, with  a  very  long,  sharp  prow,  and 
generally  having  two  masts  furnished  with  la- 
teen-sails. Lond.  Ency. 

S^T-TEE'— BfiD,  71.  A  bed  that  turns  up  in  the 
form  of  a  settee.  Simmonds. 

SET'TJgR,  n.     1.  One  who  sets. 

Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings.  Shak, 

2.  (ZoOl.)  A  useful 
sporting  dog,  trained  1 
to  sit  or  crouch  to  the 
game  he  flnds ;    the 
C'anis  index.    Youatt. 

They  point  as  so  many 
setters  at  a  partridee. 

Atterlmry.  '^.,^!* 

The  j>eWerig  evidently  the  Setter. 

large  spaniel  improved  to 

his  peculiar  size  and  beauty,  and  taught  another  way  of  mark- 
ing his  game,  viz.  hy  Bitting  or  crouching. .  ■ .  These^/crisnsed 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  pointer,  which  is  descended  from 
the  hound. . .  .  Setlera  are  not  so  numerous,  and  they  are 
dearer,  and  with  great  dilticulty  obtained  pure.  .  .  .  The  set- 
ter is  more  active  than  the  pointer.  He  has  greater  spirit  and 
strength.    He  will  better  stand  continued  hard  work.  Yovatt. 

3.  A  man  who  performs  the  office  of  a  setting 
dog,  or  flnds  out  persons  to  be  plundered. 

The  devil's  setters,  who  continually  heat  their  brains  how 
to  draw  in  some  innocent,  unguarded  heir  into  their  hellish 
net.    '  South. 

4.  One  who  adapts  words  to  music,  or  com- 
poses music  to  words.  Davies. 

5.  {Gunnery.)  A  round  stick  to  drive  fusees, 
or  any  other  compositions,  into  cases  made  of 
paper.  Stocqueler. 

A  setter  forth,  a  proclaimer.  "  He  seemeth  to  be  a 
setter  forth  of  strange  gods."  Acts  xvii.  18.  —  A  set- 
ter off,  whatever  sets  off,  decorates,  or  recommends. 
"Gilders,  setters  off,  of  thy  graces.*'  Whitlock. — A 
setter  on,  an  instigator  ;  an  inciter.    Ascham. 

SET'T?R-WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
hellebore,  used  as  medicine  ;  bear's-foot ;  Hel- 
ieborus  fostidus.  Dunglison, 

SET'TING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  sets;  the 
act  of  putting,  placing,  fixing,  &c. 

2.  An  enclosure,  that  in  which  a  gem  is  set. 
"  Settings  of  stones."  Exod.  xxviii.  17. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  apparent  sinking  of  the  sun, 
or  other  heavenly  body,  below  the  horizon. 

I  have  touched  Ihe  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness; 

And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 

I  haste  now  to  my  settinQ.  Shah. 

4.  {Naut.)  Direction  ;  tendency  ;  course  ;  as, 
"  The  setting  of  a  current."  Wright^ 

5.  {Arch.)  The  hardening  of  mortar  or  ce- 
ment. Wright. 


A    E,  I,  O,  Vi  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  IJ,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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SET'TJNG-COAT,  n.  (Arch.)  The  best  kind  of 
plastering  for  walls  and  ceilings.        Simmonds. 

SET'TiNG-DOG,  n.  A  dog  taught  to  find  game  ; 
a  setter.  —  See  Setteh.  Addison. 

SET'TJNG-POLE,  n.  A  pole  pointed  with  iron, 
used  for  propelling  vessels  and  boats.    Bartlett. 

SfiT'TLE  (s6t'tl),  n.  [A.S.  setl,  seUl,gesetl\  Ger. 
&CHsel\  T)u.t.zetel.  —  Ij.  sedile.]  A  seat ;  abench; 
—  a  wooden  bench  having  a  high  back. 

A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guest.         'JDryden. 

SET'TLE  (sSt'tl),  V.  a.  [From  the  noun  settle,  or 
from  set.'\  [i.  settled  ;  pp.  settling,  set- 
tled.] 

1.  To  place  in  any  certain  and  permanent  state 
after  fluctuation,  "wandering,  or  disturbance. 

I  will  settle  you  after  your  old  estates.         Ezek.  xxxvi.  11. 

2.  To  establish  in  any  business  or  way  of  life. 

The  father  thoupht  the  time  drew  on 

Of  setllinff  in  the  world  his  only  6on.  Dryden. 

3.  To  fix,  as  in  an  abode  ;  to  establish. 

I  will  settle  him  in  my  house  and  in  my  kingdom  forever. 
1  uhron.  xvii.  14. 

4.  To  free  from  ambiguity ;  to  make  clear ;  to 
determine  ;  to  decide. 

Comprising  such  passages  as  are  true  in  old  authors,  and 
BettVmg  such  as  are  told  after  different  manners.         Addison. 

5.  To  persuade  to  adopt  some  definite  opin- 
ion or  conduct ;  to  free  from  doubt  or  hesitation. 

It  will  settle  the  wavering  and  confirm  the  doubtful.  Swift. 

6.  To  make  close  or  compact ;  to  compress. 

Cover  ant-hills  up,  that  the  rain  may  settle  the  turf  before 
the  spring.  Alorfiiiier, 

7.  To  fix  inalienably  by  legal  sanctions ;  to 
establish  by  gift  or  grant ;  to  confirm. 

I  have  settled  upon  him  a  good  annuity  for  life.     Addison. 

8.  To  attach  inseparably ;  to  fasten. 

Exalt  your  passion  by  directing  and  settling  it  upon  an  ob- 
ject the  due  contemplation  of  whose  loveliness  may  cure  per- 
fectly all  hurts  received  from  mortal  beauty.  Boyle. 

9.  To  cause  to  deposit  dregs  or  impurities. 

Gathered  like  scum,  a.r\(i  settled  to  itself.  Milton. 

10.  To  compose ;  to  tranquillize ;  to  calm. 
*'  Settling  thyself  to  thy  devotions."        Duppa. 

11.  To  adjust ;  to  regulate  ;  to  bring  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  as,  *'  To  settle  a  dispute." 

12.  To  ordain  as  pastor  of  a  church  or  parish ; 
as,  "  To  settle  a  minister."     [U.  S.]  '       Ch.  Ex. 

13.  To  colonize ;  to  people ;  as,  "  The  Puri- 
tans settled  New  England."  Clarke. 

14.  {Laiv.)  To  adjust;  to  liquidate;  to  bal- 
ance, as  an  account ;  to  pay,  as  a  debt.  Bouvier. 

15.  {Naut.)  To  lower ;  to  cause  to  sink. 
*'  Settle  the  main-top-sail  halyards."  Mar.  Diet. 

To  settle  the  land,  (J^avt.)  to  cause  the  land  to  sink 
below  the  horizon,  by  sailing  from  it.  Mar.  Diet. 

Syn.  — See  Fix,  Ratify. 

SET'TLE,  V.  n.  1.  To  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a 
liquid  and  rest,  as  dregs  or  lees ;  to  deposit 
dregs ;  to  subside. 

Mud  brought  down  by  the  Nilus,  which  settled  by  degrees 
into  a  firm  land.  £roivfie. 

2.  To  establish  a  residence;  to  fix  one's  hab- 
itation ;  as,  "  They  settled  in  the  west." 

The  Spinetffi,  descended  from  the  Pelasgi,  settled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Po.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  choose  a  method  of  life  ;  to  establish  a 
domestic  state;  —  to  quit  an  irregular  and  des- 
ultory for  a  methodical  life.  Johnson. 

As  people  marry  now  and  settle.  Pnor. 

4.  To  cease  changing  and  become  fixed. 

The  wind  came  about,  and  settled  in  the  west.  Bacon. 

5.  To  take  any  lasting  state  ;  to  become  fixed. 

Chyle  .  .  .  runs  through  all  the  intermediate  colors,  till  it 
settles  in  an  intense  red.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  To  assume  a  state  of  rest;  to  rest;  to  re- 
pose- 

And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes.  Pope. 

7.  To  grow  calm;  to  cease  from  agitation; 
to  be  composed  ;  to  be  tranquillized ;  to  be  ap- 
peased. 

Till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 
Come  not  before  him.  Shak. 

8.  To  sink  by  the  force  of  gravity;  to  con- 
tract; to  shrink;  to  become  compact;  as,  "To 
allow  earth  to  settle  in  embankments." 

9.  To  become  established  as  a  pastor  of  a 
church.     [U.  S.] 

SfiT'TLE— BED,  n.  A  bed  turned  so  as  to  form  a 
settle,  or  seat.  Crahb, 


SET'TLED,  p.  a.  Determined ;  fixed ;  estab- 
lished ;  definite  ;  secure  ;  conclusive. 

SET'TLED-NESS  (set'tld-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  settled;  a  confirmed  state. 

We  have  attained  to  a  settlcdncss  of  disposition.    Bp.  Hall. 

SET'TLE-MENT,  n.  1.  The  act  of  settling,  or 
the  state  of  being  settled.  Johnson. 

2.  An  adjustment  of  differences  ;  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  as,  "  The  settlemejit  of  a  controversy." 

3.  The  act  of  establishing  a  colony  ;  the  act  of 
settling  or  peopling  a  place  ;  colonization ;  as, 
"  Since  the  settlement  of  the  country." 

4.  A  colony ;  a  district  newly  settled. 

After  discovering  the  continent  and  making  settlements  in 
the  islands  of  America,  he  [Columbus]  wus'treatcd  like  a 
criminal,  and  carried  over  to  Europe  in  irons.  Guthrie. 

5.  Act  of  giving  possession  by  legal  sanction. 

"With  settlement  as  good  as  law  can  make.  Dryden. 

6.  An  adjustment  of  accounts  or  claims ; 
liquidation ;  payment.  Simmonds. 

7.  The  act  of  quitting  a  roving  for  a  domestic 
and  methodical  life  ;  the  act  of  settling  down. 

Wealth,  power,  or  settlement  in  the  world.        U Estrange. 

8.  The  sinking  of  the  dregs  or  feculencies 
in  liquor  to  the  bottom  ;  subsidence. 

9.  fLees;  dregs;  settlings.  Mortimer. 

10.  The  ordination  or  installation  of  a  minis- 
ter over  a  religious  society  or  parish.     [U.  S.] 

11.  A  sum  of  money  settled  upon  a  minister, 
exclusive  of  his  salary.     [U.  S.]  Em.erson. 

12.  {Law.)  A  jointure  granted  to  a  wife  ;  a 
disposition  of  property  by  deed,  usually  through 
a  trustee,  for  the  benefit  of  a  wife,  a  child,  &c. : 
—  a  legal  residence  by  which  relief  is  claimed 
from  a  parish.  Bitry-ill. 

It  was  enacted  that  forty  days'  undisturbed  residence 
should  gain  any  person  a  settlement  in  any  parish.   A.  Smith. 

The  Act  of  Settlement  {Eng.  Hist.)  was  that  of  the 
12th  and  13th  of  William  III.,  by  which  the  crown 
was  limited  to  the  liouse  of  Hanover.  Blackstone. 

SET'TL^R,  n.  One  who  settles,  as  in  a  new  place 
or  colony;  a  colonist. 

All  those  colonists  had  established  themselves  in  countriea 
inhabited  by  savage  and  barbarous  nations,  who  easily  gave 
place  to  the  new  settlers.  A.  Smith. 

SET'TLfNG,  n,     1.  The  act  of  one  who  settles. 

2.  The  act  of  subsiding;  —  subsidence. 

One  part  being  moist  and  the  other  dry  occasions  its  $et- 
ilivg  more  in  one  place  than  another,  which  causes  cracks 
and  settlings  in  tlie  wall.  Mortimer, 

3.  That  which  subsides ;  sediment ;  dregs. 

'Tis  but  the  lees 
And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood.  Milton. 

4.  t  One  recently  planted  or  settled. 

Easily  moved  as  young  settlings.  Becon. 

SET'— TO,  n.  A  combat;  a  contest:  —  a  warm 
debate  or  argument.     [Colloquial.]       Brockett. 

SET'U-LA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  the  stipes 
of  certain  fungi.  Heiislow. 

SET'y-LOSE,  a.  [L.  seta,  a  bristle.]  Setose  or 
bristly,  with  the  bristles  truncated.      Maunder. 

SET'— wAll,  n.    A  species  of  valerian.  Johnson. 

SEVEN  (sev'vn),  a.  [A.  S.  seofon,  seofan^  seofen ; 
Ger.  sieben ;  Dut.  zeven ;  Sw.  spi ;  Dan.  syv.  — 
Heb.  3>S^';  Gr.  tTrrd ;  L.  septem;  It.  setfei  Sp. 

siete;  Fr.  sept. J     One  more  than  six;  four  and 
three. 

ii®*  The  lexicons  generally,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, also  assign  to  the  word  and  its  derivatives  the 
farther  office  of  a  round  or  indefinite  number,  to  ex- 
press a  small  number,  in  the  sense  of  several.  ...  It 
appears  to  us  possible  to  resolve  all  tlie  other  passages 
[in  the  Bible],  referred  to  by  Gesenius  and  others  to 
tnis  class,  into  the  idea  of  sufficiency,  satisfaction, 
fulness,  completeness,  perfection,  abundance,  &c.,  in- 
timated in  the  Hehrew  root  from  which  the  numeral 
is  derived.  ...  It  is  most  likely  that  this  idea  be- 
came originally  associated  with  the  number  seven 
from  the  Creator  having  finished  all  his  work  on 
the  seventh  day  ;  and  that  hence,  also,  it  was  adopted 
as  a  sacred  number,  or  a  number  chiefly  employed 
in  religious  concerns,  in  order  to  remind  mankind 
of  the  creation  and  its  true  autlior.  Thus  there 
were  seven  offerings  in  making  a  covenant  (Gen.  xxi. 
28)  ;  seven  lamps  in  the  golden  candlestick  (Ex. 
xxxvii.  93) ;  the  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times  (Lev. 
iv.  Id,  18)  ;  every  seventh  year  was  sabbatical,  seven 
sabbaths  of  years  in  the  jubilee  (xxv.  8)  ;  seven  trum- 
pets, seven  lamps,  seven  seals,  &c.  We  also  find  the 
number  seven  introduced  into  forms  of  superstition, 
&c.  ...  It  was  considered  a  fottunate  number  among 


the  Persians.    Cicero  calls  it  the  knot  and  cement  of 
all  things.    Kitto. 

Tfte  Seven  Stars^  the  cluster  of  stars  in  tlie  neck  of 
the  constellation  Taurus ;— called  also  Pleiades. 
Hutton.  —  Seven  sciences.  See  Sciences. —  The  sev- 
en sages  or  wise  men  of  Greece,  a  name  commonly 
applied  to  seven  of  tlie  earlier  Greek  pliilosophers, 
sorneof  wliom  were  legislaiurs,  viz.  Perianrier  of  Cor- 
inth, Pittacus  of  MitylenOjThales,  Solon,  Bias,  Chi lo, 
and  Cleobulus. —  Seven  wonders  of  the  world.  See 
Wonders. 

SEVEN  (sSv'vn),  n.  The  sum  of  six  and  one  ;  — 
the  symbol  representing  six  and  one  ;  as  7- 

SEV'EN-FOLD,  a.  Repeated  seven  times ;  in- 
creased or  multiplied  seven  times.  Shak. 

SEV'EN-FOLD,  ad.  Seven  times  as  much  ;  seven 
times.  Gen.  iv.  15. 

SEVENNIGHT  (sen'nit),  7i.  A  week  ;  the  time  of 
seven  nights  and  days,  from  one  day  of  the 
week  to  the  next  day  of  the  same  denomination 
preceding  or  following;  —  now  contracted  to 
sennight^  and  thus  used  ;  as,  "  It  happened  on 
Monday  sevennight,  or  sennight"  that  is,  on  the 
Monday  before  last  Mondays  **It  will  be  done 
on  Monday  sevennight,  or  sennight"  that  is,  on 
the  Monday  after  next  Monday.  Addison. 

Sfiv'EN-SCORE  (sSv'vn-skSr),  a.  Seven  times 
twenty  ;  one  hundred  and  forty. 

The  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  till  ehe  was  seren- 
score  years  old.  Bacon. 

SEV'EN-SOME,  a.  Noting  an  arrangement  or 
gradation  by  sevens,     [r.]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

SEV'EN-SOME-NESS,  n.  An  arrangement  or  gra- 
dation of  things  in  the  order  of  the  number 
seven  ;  a  system  of  sevens,     [ii.]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

SEV'EN-TEEN  (sev'vn-ten),  a.  [A.  S.  seofontine.] 
Seven  and  ten  ;  seven  added  to  ten. 

SEV'EN-TEEN,  n.  The  sum  of  seven  and  ten  :  — 
the  symbol  representing  seven  and  ten  ;  as  17- 

SEV'EN-TEENTH  (sev'vn-tenth),  a.  The  seventh 
after  the  tenth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  seventeen  :  — 
noting  one  of  seventeen  parts  into  which  a 
thing  is  divided. 

SEVENTH  (sev'vnth),  a.  1.  The  first  after  the 
sixth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  seven. 

2.  Noting  one  of  seven  parts  into  which  a  thing 
is  divided;  as,  "  The  seventh  part  of  an  apple." 

SEVENTH  (sev'vnth),  n.  1.  One  part  in  seven  ; 
the  seventh  part. 

2.  (Mus.')  An  interval  embracing  seven  de- 
grees, as  from  A  to  G,  &c. :  —  the  seventh  note  in 
any  scale  reckoning  upward  from  the  key-note, 
and  in  this  sense  (if  a  major  seventh)  technically 
termed  the  sensible  or  leading  note.        Dwight. 

SEV'ENTH-LY  (sevvnth-le),  ad.  In  the  seventh 
place.  Bacon. 

SEV'EN-TI-ETH  (s^v'vn-te-eth),  a.  The  next  after 
the  sixty-ninth;  —  the  ordinal  of  seventy:  — 
noting  one  of  seventy  parts  into  which  a  thing 
is  divided. 

SfeV'EN-TY  (sev'vn-te),  a.     Seven  times  ten. 

SEV'EN-TY,  n.  The  sum  of  seven  times  ten  :  — 
the  symbol  representing  seven  times  ten  ;  as  70. 

The  Seventy,  the  seventy-two  translators  of  tlie  Sep- 
tuagint,  or  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament. C^arfce. 

SEV^R,  v.  a.  [L.separox  It.  separare,  sezrare, 
sceverare  ;  Sp.  separar ;  Fr.  Sf-pat'er,  sevrer.']  [i, 

SEVEUED;  pp.   SEVERING,  SEVERED.] 

1.  To  divide  or  part  by  force ;  to  separate  vio- 
lently ;  to  force  asunder  ;  to  rend  in  twain  ;  — 
to  detach,  as  one  part  from  another ;  to  dis- 
join ;  to  disunite ;  to  part. 

Our  state  cannot  be  severed;  we  ore  one, 

One  flesh.                                       ~  Milfon. 

And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity  ?  Shak, 

Death,  called  life,  which  us  from  life  doth  sever.  Milton. 

2.  To  put  in  different  orders  or  places;  to 
segregate  ;  to  set  apart. 

The  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the  wicked  from 
among  the  just.  Matt.  xiii.  49. 

3.  To  divide  by  distinctions  ;  to  discriminate. 

This  axiom  ia  of  large  extent,  and  would  be  severed  and 
refined  by  trial.  Bacon. 

4.  To  keep  distinct ;  to  keep  apart. 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun; 

iiot  separated  with  the  racking  clouda. 

But  severed  in  a  pale,  clear,  shining  sky.  SJiak. 

5.  {Law.)  To  divide,  as  a  joint  estate,  among 
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several.     "How  an  estate  in  joint  tenancy  may 
be  severed  and  destroyed."  Blackstone. 

Syn,  —  See  Separate. 
SEV'^R,  V,  71.     \.  To  make  a  separation  ;  to  dis- 
tinguish between ;  to  discriminate. 

The  Lord  will  sever  between  the  cattle  of  Israel  and  the 
cattle  of  Egypt.  Ex.  ix.  4. 

2.  To  suffer  disjunction  ;   to   part   or  go  off 
from  one  another  ;  to  be  separated. 


Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east. 


Shak. 


3.  (Law.)  In  practice,  to  separate  or  divide. 

Defendants  are  said  to  seyer  in  their  pleas  where  each 
pleads  separately.  Bun-ill. 

SEV'5U-AL,  a.     [From  sever ;  —  Old  Fr.  several.] 

1.  Different ;  distinct  from  one  another. 

For  several  virtues 
Have  I  liked  several  womeu.  ■  Shale. 

2.  Divers  ;  sundry  ;  various  ;  consisting  of  any 
small  number  more  than  two. 

After  several  victories  gained  over  us  [we]  might  have  still 
kept  the  enemy  from  our  gates.  Addison. 

3.  Single  ;  individual ;  particular. 

I  '11  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends.  Shak. 

4.  f  Separate ;  disjoined ;  not  together. 

Be  several  at  meat  and  lodging.  Beau,  i;  Fl. 

5.  {Law.)  Separate  ;  distinct ;  exclusive  ;  in- 
dependent ;  the  opposite  of  joint  or  common. 
*'A  sei?era^  estate."  "A  seyeraZ  fishery."  Burrill, 

Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot 

Which  my  heart  knows  the  world's  wide  commonplace  ?  Shak. 

Joint  a7i(Z  sewera/,  (Law.)  applied  to  a  deed  of  obli- 
gation by  which  the  signers  are  both  collectively  and 
individually  bound  for  the  whole.  Burrill. 

fSEV'^JR-AL,  n.    1.  State  of  separation.  Burrill. 

Tueser. 

2.  Each  particular  singly  taken  ;  detail. 

There  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 

The  severals.  Shak. 

3.  Any  enclosed  or  separate  place. 

They  had  their  several  for  heathen  nations,  their  several 
for  the  people  of  tlieir  own  nation,  their  seyc7-ai  for  men,  their 
several  for  women,  S:c.  Hooker. 

4.  A  piece  of  open  land,  adjoining  to  a  com- 
mon field,  and  a  kind  of  joint  property  of  the 
landholders  of  a  parish.  Bacon.     Todd. 

5.  {Old  Bug.  Laxo.)  A  separate  share  or  par- 
tition. Burrill. 


More  profit  is  quieter  found 
Where  pastures  in  several  be. 


t  SEV'5R-AL-!-Ty, 
taken;  detail. 


Each    particular   singly 
Bp.  HaU. 


tSEV'?R-AL-IZE,  V.  a.      To  make   several;    to 
distinguish  ;  to  separate.  Bp.  Hall. 

SJ5"V'5R-AL-Ly,    ad.        Distinctly;     separately; 
apart  from  others. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  say  something  severally  and  dis- 
tinctly of  each.  Waterland. 

SEV'^R-AL-TY,   n.     A  State   of  separation  from 

the  rest,  or  from  all  others.         Wotton.  Bacon. 

j3;t  estate  in  severalty,  {Law.)   an  estate  held  by  a 

person  in  his  own  right  only.  Blackstone. 

SiSv'pR-ANCE,  re.  1.  The  act  of  severing  ;  sepa- 
ration ;  partition.  Carew. 
2.  {Law.)  The  adoption  by  several  defend- 
ants of  several  pleas,  instead  of  joining  in  one 
plea  :  —  the  partition  of  a  joint  estate  or  inter- 
est.                                                                Bouvier. 

Sp-VERE',  a.     [L.  severus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  severo  ;  Fr. 
severe.} 

1.  Rigid  ;  harsh  ;  sharp  ;  hard ;  stern ;  rigor- 
ous ;  apt  to  punish  or  blame  ;  not  indulgent ;  — 
austere;  morose;  cruel;  inexorable;  relentless. 

Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraller.  Shak. 

When  angry  most  he  seemed  and  most  severe.      Milton. 

2.  Very  strict  or  exact;    regulated  by  rigid 

rules;  as,  "Severe  discipline." 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  severe  and  pure, 

Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed.  Millon. 

3.  Exempt  from  all  levity  of  appearance ; 
grave  ;  sober ;  sedate ;  stern. 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut.  Sltak. 

4.  Strictly  methodical ;  rigidly  exact ;  not  lax. 
I  leave  it  rather  to  the  delicate  wit  of  poets  than  venture 

upon  so  nice  a  subject  with  my  severer  style.  JUoi  e. 

5.  Concise ;  close ;  not  redundant. 

The  Latin,  a  most  severe  ond  compendious  language,  often 
expresses  that  in  one  word  which  modern  tongues  c""""' ■" 
more.  _  '       ' 

6.  Keen ;  cutting ;  sarcastic  ;  satirical. 
I  not  to  be  so  severe  on  his 

Addison. 


The  Lady  Lizard  desired  hir 
relations. 


7.  Afflictive;  painful;  distressing;  biting; 
extreme  ;  hard  to  endure  ;  as,  "  A  severe  pain  "  ; 
"  A  severe  climate." 

Syn.  — See  Haesh,  Haed,  Austere,  Strict, 
Keen. 

S^-VERE'LY,  ad.  In  a  severe  manner  ;  harshly  ; 
sharply  ;  sternly  ;  rigidly  ;  —  strictly  ;  rigorous- 
ly ;  —  alflictively ;  distressingly ;  extremely. 

S5-VERE'N^SS,  re.    Severity-  Temple. 

SEV'^R-lTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  water;  —  found  near  St. 
Sever,  in  France.  Dana. 

SJ-VER'I-TY,  «.  [h.  severitas  ;  It.  severita  ;  Sp. 
sevendad ;'  Fr.  sAerite.'] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  severe  ;  harsh- 
ness ;  hardness  ;  sharpness  ;  sternness  ;  rigor ; 
want  of  indulgence  ;  acrimony ;  austerity. 

There  is  a  diiference  between  an  ecclesiastical  censure  and 

seventy.  Aylijt'e. 

Strict  age  and  sour  severity.  JUilton. 

2.  Strictness  ;  rigid  accuracy  ;  rigor ;  exact- 
ness.    *' The  se^jertYy  of  truth."  Dryden. 

3.  Power  of  distressing  ;  afflictiveness  ;  ex- 
tremity ;  as,  "  The  severity  of  pain " ;  "  The 
severity  of  the  climate." 

Syn.  —  See  Acrimony,  Austerity. 

SEV'fR-Y,  n.  [From  sever."]  {Arch.)  A  sepa- 
rate portion  or  compartment  of  a  building ;  — 
also  written  severey,  severee,  and  civery.  Bntton. 

t  SEV-p-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  sevoco,  sevocare,  to  call 
aside.]     The  act  of  calling  aside.  Bailey. 

t  SEW  (su),  V.  a.  [Fr.  suivre.]  To  pursue ;  to 
sue.  —  See  Sue,  I',  o.  No.  4.  Spenser. 

SEW  (so),  v.  re.  [A.  S.  siwian,  suwan;  Dan.  sye; 
Sw.  sy.  —  L.  suo.]  \i.  sewed  ;  pp.  sewing, 
SEWED. — SEWN  is  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
used  as  the  participle.]  To  work  with  needle 
and  thread  ;  to  stitch. 

A  time  to  rent  and  a  time  to  sew.  Eccles,  iii.  7. 

I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance.  Shak. 

SEW  (so),  v.  a.  To  join  or  fasten  together  by 
threads  drawn  with  a  needle. 

No  man  seweth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment, 

JHark  ii.  21. 

To  sew  up,  to  enclose  in  any  thing  sewed.  "  Sew  me 
up  in  the  skirts  of  it  "  [a  gown].  Shak.  —  To  be  sewed 
up,  (JVaut.)  to  rest  upon  the  ground,  as  a  ship,  when 
there  is  not  depth  of  water  enough  to  float  her.  M.  Diet. 

f  SEW  (so),  V.  a.  To  drain,  as  a  pond,  in  order 
to  take  the  fish  in  it.  Aiiisworth. 

SEW'A^E   (s6'?j),   n.     1.   The  water   flowing  in 

sewers  ;  the  water  carried  off  by  sewers.  Martin. 

2.    The    system    of  sewers   or   subterranean 

conduits   for   carrying  off  filth   or  superfluous 

water  in  a  city  ;  sewerage.  Ogilvie. 

t  SEW'-gR  (su'er),  re.  [Old  Fr.  escuyer.]  An  an- 
cient officer  who  served  up  a  feast.         Herbert. 

SEWER  (s8'er  or  shor)  [shor,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  W. 
M.;  su'er,  E.  Wr.;  so'er,  K.;  sor,  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced shor,  S?re.  ;  s6r,  C],  n.  [Fr.  suivre,  to 
follow;  issir,  to  issue.  Bichardson.]  A  pas- 
sage to  convey  water  under  ground  ;  a  drain  ;  — 
sometimes  corrupted  by  orthography,  as  well  as 
pronunciation,  into  shore. 

Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air.  Milton. 
^g=- "  The  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
become  universal,  though  in  Junius's  time  it  should 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  London  ;  for,  under  the 
word  shore,  he  says,  '  Common  shore,  Londinensibus 
ita  corrupts  dicitur,  the  common  sewer.'  Johnson  has 
given  us  no  etymology  of  this  word  ;  but  Skinner  tells 
us,  '  Non  infeliciter  CowcUus  declinat  a  verbo  issue, 
dictumque  putat  quasi  issuer,  abjecti  iiiitiali  syllab^L.' 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  this  derivation  ; 
the  s  going  into  sh  before  u,  preceded  by  the  accent,  is 
agreeable  to  analogy,  and  the  u  in  this  case,  being  pro- 
nounced like  ew,  might  easily  draw  the  word  into  the 
common  orthography,  sewer ;  while  the  sound  of  sh 
was  preserved,  and  the  ew,  as  in  shew,  strew,  and  sew, 
might  soon  slide  into  o,  and  thus  produce  the  present 
anomaly."    Walker. 

SEW'pR  (so'er),  n.  One  who  sews  or  uses  a 
needle.  Johnson. 

SEW'^K-ApE  (so'er-iij  or  shor'^j),  n.  The  con- 
struction or  the  support  of  sewers ;  a  system  of 
drainage  by  means  of  sewers.  P.  Mag. 

SEW'ING  (so'ing),  re.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  sews. 
2.  "Work  done  with  the  needle.  Ask. 

SEW'JNG-MA-9HINE',  n.  A  machine  for  sew- 
ing. ,  Ure. 


SEW'JNG-NEE'DLE,  «.  A  needle  used  in  sow- 
ing- Ash: 

SEW'ING^  (so'jngz),  re.  pi.  Compound  threads  of 
silk,  wound,  cleaned,  doubled,  and  thrown  for 
sewing- silk.  Simmonds. 

SEW'JNG-SiLK,  re.  Silk  spun  into  threads  for 
sewing.  Reed. 

t  SEW'ST^R  (so'ster),  n.  A  seamstress.  B.  Jonson. 

SEX  (seks),  re.  [L.  sexus ;  It.  sesso  ;  Sp.  sexo ;  Fr. 
sexe.] 

1.  The  characteristic  property  by  which  an 
animal  or  a  vegetable  is  male  or  female. 

Under  his  forming  hand  a  creature  grew 
Manlike,  but  diflerent  sex.  Milton. 

The  universality  of  sea:es  in  vegetables.  Lmdley. 

2.  One  of  the  two  divisions  of  animals,  ihale 
and  female. 

These  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world.  Milton. 

3.  "Womankind;  women.  Garth. 
"Unhappy  sex\  whose  beauty  is  your  snare.        Jh-yden. 

SEX-A-P5-NA'Rf-AN,  «.  One  who  is  six^  years 
old ;  a  sexagenary.  Bentley. 

II  SEX-Ap'jp-NA-Ry  [seks-id'jen-si-re,  S.  fV.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  K.  S7n. ;  seks'^-je-n^r-e,  Wb. ;  seks'?-je- 
nSr-e  or  seks-ad  jen-si-re,  Wr.],  a.  [L.  sexage- 
narius ;  sexageni,  sixty ;  It.  sessagenario ;  Sp. 
sexagenario  ;  Fr.  sexagenaire.] 

1.  Three  score  ;  sixty.  Chesterfield. 

2.  {Math.)  Pertaining  to  the  number  sixty ; 
noting  a  scale  of  numbers  in  which  the  modulus 
is  sixty.  Davies. 

II  SEX-Ap'^l-NA-RY,  n.     1.  A  person  sixty  years 

old ;  a  sexagenarian,     [u.]  Wright. 

2.  {Math.)  A  scale  in  which  the  modulus  is 

sixty.  '  Davies. 

SEX-A-(?ES'I-MA,  re.  [L.  sexagesimus,  sixty.] 
The  second  Sunday  before  Lent,  being  the  six- 
tieth day  before  Easter.  Buck. 

SEX-A-pES'{-MAL,  a.  Sixtieth;  pertaining  to 
the  number  60.  Hutton. 

Sexagesimal,  or  sexagenary  arithmetic,  a  method  of 
computation  proceeding  by  sixtieths.  Button.  —  Sex^ 
agesimal  fractions,  (Math.)  fractions  whose  denomina- 
tors are  some  power  of  60  ; —  called  also  astronomical 
fractions,  because  anciently  no  others  were  used  in 
astronomical  operations.     Davies. 


SEX-A-pfis'I-MAL, 
fraction. 


{Math.)   A  sexagesimal 
Davies. 


SEX'A-NA-R"Y,  a.     Consisting  of  six  ;   sixfold. 

SEX'AN-GLE,  n.  [L.  sex,  six,  and  angulus,  an 
angle.]  {Geom.)  A  figure  having  six  angles 
and  six  sides ;  a  hexagon.  Hxiiton. 

SEX'AN-GLED  (&ng-gld),  a.     Sexangular.  Hawes. 

SEX-AN'GU-LAR,  ».  Having  six  angles  ;  hexag- 
.  onal.  Dryden. 

SEX-AN'Gy-LAR-LY,  ad.  With  six  angles  ;  hex- 
agonally.  Johnson. 

SEX-DE9'{-MAL,  a.  [L.  sex,  six,  and  decern,  ten.] 
{Crystallography.)  Noting  a  crystal  the  pris- 
matic part  of  which  has  six  faces,  and  the  two 
summits  taken  together  ten  faces,  —  or  the  re- 
verse. Cleaveland. 

SEX-Dip'lT-l§M,  n.  [L.  sex,  six,  and  digitus,  a 
finger,  a  toe.]  The  state  of  having  six  fingers 
on  one  hand,  or  six  toes  on  one  foot.        Perry. 

SEX-Dip'IT-IST,  re.  One  who  has  six  fingers  on 
one  hand,  or  six  toes  on  one  foot.  Perry, 

SEX-Drj-0-DE9'I-MAL,  a.  [L.  sex,  six,  and  dwo- 
^ect'm,  twelve-.]  {Crystallography.)  Noting  crys- 
tals, the  prismatic  or  middle  part  of  which  has 
six  faces,  and  the  two  summits,  taken  together, 
twelve  faces,  —  or  the  reverse.  Cleaveland. 

SEXED  (sSkst),  a.  Having  sex;  —  used  in  com- 
position.    "  GeiAle-sexed."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

SEX'E-NA-RY,  a.  {Arith.)  Noting  a  scale  of  no- 
tation in  which  the  local  value  of  the  digits  in- 
creases in  a  sixfold  proportion ;  sextuple.  Hutton. 

SEX-EN'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  sexennis;  sex,  six,  and 
annus,  a  year.]  Lasting  six  years,  or  happen- 
ing once  in  six  years.  Burke. 

SEX-EN'NJ-AL-LY,  ad.  Once  in  six  years.  Clarke. 

S-EX'FID,  or  SEX'I-FID,  a.  [L.  sex,  six,  and/»(?o, 
Jidi,  to  split.]     (Bat.)  Six-cleft.  Wright. 
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SEX-J-Sf L'LA-BLE,  n.  A  word  having  six  syl- 
lables. Oswald. 

SEX'L^SS,  a.  Destitute  of  sex,  or  of  the  chafac-' 
teristies  of  sex.  SheUey. 

SEX-LOC'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  sex,  six,  and  loculus, 
dim.  of  locus,  a  place.]  {Bot.)  Having  six  cells ; 
six-celled.  Gray. 

SEX'TAJN  (sgks'tjn),  n.  [L.  sextans,  a  sixth.]  A 
stanza  of  six  lines.  Johnson. 

SEX'T^JV^,  n.     [L.,  from  sex,  six.] 

1.  (Rom,  Ant.)  A  coin  equal  to  the  sixth  part 
of  an  as.  W,  Smith. 

2.  {Astron.)    The  Sextant.  Hind. 

SEX'TANT,  n.     [It.  sestante,   from  L.  sextans,  a 
sixth ;  sex,  six ;  Sp.  sextante  ; 
Fr.  sextant.^ 

1.  {Math?)  The  sixth  part 
of  a  circle,  or  an  arc  of  60 
degrees.  Davies. 

2.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring angles  by  reflection, 
having  a  graduated  arc  equal 
to  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle, 
and  divided  into  120  equal 
parts.  It  is  constructed  on  sextam 
the  same  principle  as  the  quadrant. 
Quadrant. 

fl®=*  In  the  figure  the  mirror  C,  affixed  to  the  mova- 
ble index  C  E,  reflects  a  ray  of  light  C  P,  from  a  star 
to  the  fixed  mirror  D,  which  also  reflects  the  ray 
through  the  telescope  P,  to  the  eye,  causing  an  image 
of  the  star  to  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  F  Q,.  The 
angle  made  by  the  first  incident  ray  and  the  last  re- 
flected ray  is  indicated  by  the  graduated  arc  A  E,  half 
degrees  being  numbered  as  degrees. 

3.  {Asti'on.)  A  constellation  placed  across 
the  equator  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  eclip- 
tic. Hutton. 

SEX'TA-RY,  71.  [L.  sextanus  ;  sextus,  the  sixth ; 
sex,  six.]  {Rom-  Ant.)  A  liquid  measure  con- 
taining a  sixth  part  of  a  congius,  or  about  an 
English  pint :  —  a  dry  measure  containing  the 
sixteenth  part  of  a  modius^  or  about  an  English 
pint.  W.  Smith. 

fSEX  TA-RY,  I  Yi,    A  sacristy;  a  vestry. 

t  SEX'TRY,      )  Wickliffe.     Bailey. 

SEX'TET,  n.  {Mus.)  A  composition  for  six  voices 
or  six  instruments  ;  a  sestet.  Warner. 

SEX'T|LE,  lb.  {Low  Jj.  sextilis '.,  L.  sextus,  sixth; 
sex,  six.]  {Astrol.)  Noting  the  aspect  of  two 
planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
the  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  or  60  degrees.  Brande. 

SEX-TILL'IQN  (-til'yun),  n.  A  number,  represent- 
ed, according  to  the  French  method  of  num-era- 
tion,  by  a  unit  with  twenty-one  ciphers  annexed, 
—  according  to  the  English  method,  by  a  unit 
with  thirty-six  ciphers  annexed.  Greenleaf. 

SfiX'TO,  n. ;  pi.  s£x'to§.  [L.  sextus,  sixth.]  A 
book  formed  by  folding  each  sheet  into  six 
leaves.  Southey. 

SEX'TON,,  n.  [Corrupted  from  sacnstan.]  A  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  a  church,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  care  of  the  building,  the  furniture,  uten- 
sils, &c.,  and,  sometimes,  to  dig  graves.     Shak. 

SEX'TON-ESS,  n.  A  female  sexton,  or  a  sexton's 
wife.  Woolrych. 

fSEX'TON-RY,  n.     Sextonship.  Berners. 

SEX'TQN-SHiP,  ■«.    The  office  of  a  sexton.  S-wift. 

SEX'TU-PLE,  a.  [Low  L.  sextuplus ;  sea:,  six,  and 
duplus,  double.^ 

1.  Sixfold  ;  SIX  times  as  much.  Broione. 

2.  {Mus.)  Noting  a  measure  of  two  times, 
composed  of  six  equal  notes,  three  for  each 
time.  Moore. 

SEX'U-AL  (aSk'shu-^l),  a.  \Jj.  sexualis ',  sexus,  a 
sex";  tt.  sessuale ;  Sp.  sexual  \  Fr.  sexuel.'] 

1,  Pertaining  to,  or  distinguishing,  the  sex  or 
sexes.     **  Sexual  attachment."  Barrington. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  genital  organs.  "  Sexual 
diseases."  Dunglison. 

Sexual  system,  (Bot.)  a  designation  applied  to  the 
system  of  classification  of  Linnaus,  which  is  founded 
on  the  relations  of  the  stamens,  or  male  orp;ans,  and 
the  pistils,  or  female  organs,  of  plants;  —  called  also 
the  artificial  system.  Lindley. 

SEX'V-AL-iST,  re.     One  who  believes  in  the  doc- 


trine of  sexes  in  plants,  or  who  classifies  plants 
according  to  the  sexual  system.  Wright. 

SEX-y-AL'l-TY,  n.     The  state  of  being  distin- 
guished by  sex.  Bulwer. 
The  sexuality  of  plants  . ..  appears  to  be  established  be- 
yond controversy.  Lindley. 

SEX'U-AL-Ly,  ad.   In  a  sexual  manner.    Clarke. 

SEY'BjpRT-lTE  \^sl  oert-it),  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  lime, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  water ;  clintonite.         Dana. 

SFOR-ZAJ^'DO,  )  [It.]  (Mms.)  A  direction  placed 

Sf'6r~zA  '  TO,      S  over  a  note  or  a  passage  which 

is  to  be  played  with  emphasis  and  force.  Moore. 

SFU-Ml'TOy  a.  [It.]  {Paint.)  Intentionally 
smoky  or  misty,  as  certain  styles.  Smart. 

SORAF'Fl-Tb,a.  [It.]  (Pam^.)  Noting  a  species 
of  painting  in  which  a  white  overlaid  surface  is 
chipped  away,  so  as  to  form  the  design  from  a 
dark  ground  underneath.  Smart. 

SHAB,  n.     A  disease  in  sheep  ;  the  scab.  Loudon. 

SPIAB,  V.  n.  [^.  SHABBED  ;  pp.  shabbing,  shab- 
EED.]     [A  low,  cant  word.  Johnson.'] 

1.  To  play  mean  or  shabby  tricks.     Johnson. 

2.  To  slink  away  ;  —  used  with  ojf.     Palmer. 

SHAB'B^D,  w.   Shabby;  mean;  paltry.  A.Wood. 

SHAB'BI-LY,  ad.  In  a  shabby  manner  ;  meanly; 
despicably.  Johnson. 

SHAB'BI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  shabby; 
meanness ;  paltriness.  Spectator. 

SHAb'BY,  a.  [Dut.  schabhei'ig  I  Ger.  schclhig. — 
From  'scabby.  Lye.] 

1.  Giving  the  notion  of  poverty  ;  ragged.; 
faded ;  worn.  *'  A  man  with  very  shabby 
clothes."  Goldsmith. 

2.  Mean;  despicable;  low;  vile;  base. 

They  were  very  shabbj/  fellows,  pitifully  mounted  and 
worse  armed.  Clarendon. 

These  shaltbp  evasions  are  themselves  sufficient  arguments 
against  those  who  use  them.  Tooke. 

SHAB'RACK,  n.  [Hungarian.]  {Mil.)  The  cloth 
furniture  of  a  troop-horse  or  charger.  Stocqueler. 

SHACK,  n.  1.  Grain  shaken  from  the  ripe  ear, 
eaten  by  hogs,  &c.,  after  harvest :  — feed  among 
stubble.  Homilies. 

2.  A  shiftless  fellow  ;  a  vagabond.  Forby. 
Common  at  shack^  (Eng.  Law.)  a  species  of  common 
by  vicinage,  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and 
Yorkshire,  being  the  right  of  persons  occupying  lands 
lying  togetlier  in  the  same  common  field  to  turn  out 
their  cattle,  after  harvest,  to  feed  promiscuously  in 
that  field.  Burria. 

SHACK,  V.  n.     1.    To  shed,  as  corn  at  harvest. 

[Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

2.  To  feed  or  pasture  in  the  stubble.    [Local, 

Eng.]  Todd. 

SHACK'A-TO-RY,  /*.  An  Irish  hound.  Dekker. 
SHACKLE,  n.     Stubble.     [Local,  Eng.]      Pegge. 

SHACKLE  (shak'kl),n.;  pl.sHj^c'KLE?  (shSk'klz). 
[A.  S.  sceacul;  Dut.  schakel,  a  link  of  a  chain. 
—  Per.  shekil,  the  chain  by  which  the  dagger 
hangs  to  the  girdle ;  Arab,  shakal,  to  tie  the 
feet.] 

1. 1 A  metal  band  or  chain  worn  on  the  limbs 
for  ornament.  Dampier. 

2.  A  fetter ;  a  gyve  ;  a  handcuff ;  a  manacle. 

The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  employed. 

Our  iron  mines  exhausted  and  destroyed 

In  shackles.  Drydcn. 

3.  An  iron  loop  for  coupling  railway  car- 
riages, &c.  Wright. 

4.  {iSfaut.)  A  link  in  a  chain-cable,  fitted  with 
a  movable  bolt,  so  that  the  chain  can  be  sep- 
arated. Dana. 

SHACKLE   (shak'kl),  v.  a.      \i.  SHACKLED  ;   pp. 

SHACKLING,  SHACKLED.] 

1.  To  bind  the  limbs  of,  so  as  to  impede  free 
motion  ;  to  fetter;  to  manacle  ;  to  chain. 

To  lead  him  shackled,  and  exposed  to  ecorn.       Fhilips. 

2.  To  unite  by  a  shackle,  as  railway  carriages. 

3.  To  impede  ;  to  embarrass ;  to  obstruct. 

You  must  not  shackle  and  tie  him  up  with  rules  about  in- 
different matters.  Locke. 

fSHACKaoCK,  n.    A  kind  of  shackle.    Browne. 

SHACK'LY,  a.  Loose  ;  rickety,  "What  a  shackly 

old  carriage  !  "     [Vulgar  and  local.]       Bartlett. 

SHAD,  n.     [Ger.  schade.']     {Ich.)   A  fish  of  the 


family  Clupeidce,  allied  to  the  herring,  highly 
esteemed  for  food ;  Alosajinta.  Yarrell. 

SHAD'-BX)SH,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  in 
the  United  States  of  Amelanchier  Canadensis ; 
—  called  also  service-berry.  Gray. 

SHAU'DOCK,  n.  [A  Malay  word.  La^/tam.]  {Bot.) 
A  tree  allied  to  the  orange  and  the  lemon,  cul- 
tivated chiefly  in  the  East  and  West  Indies ; 
Citrus  decumana : — the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  decu- 
mana.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SHADE,  n.  [M.  Goth,  skadau;  A. S.  scead,  scad, 
seed,  sceado,  sceadw ;  Dut.  schaduw ;  Ger. 
schatten;  Dan.  skygge ;  Sw.  skugga,  skygd\ 
Icel.  skuggi ;  W.  cysgod.  —  Connected  with  Gr. 
cKi6,  a  shade,  shadow.  Junius.  —  Past  part,  of 
A.  S.  sceadan,  to  separate,  to  divide.     Tooke.'] 

1.  Obscurity  caused  by  the  interception  or 
interruption  of  the  rays  of  light ;  shadow. 

tinder  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore.  Shak. 

The  fainty  knights  were  scorched,  and  knew  not  where 
To  run  for  shelter,  for  no  shade  was  near.  Dryden. 

2.  Darkness,  as  of  night ;  obscurity  ;  gloom. 

The  weaker  light  unwillingly  declined, 

And  to  prevailing  shades  the  murmuring  world  resigned. 

lioscommon. 

3.  An  obscure  place,  as  in  a  grove  or  a  wood 
from  which  the  sun*s  rays  are  excluded. 

Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 

Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty.  Shak. 

4.  A  screen  intercepting  light  or  heat ;  as, 
"  A  shade  for  the  eyes.  Phillips. 

5.  The  figure,  formed  upon  any  surface,  of  a 
body  by  which  the  light  is  intercepted ;  a  shadow. 

Envy  will  merit  as  its  shade  pursue.  Fope. 

6.  The  dark  part  of  a  picture,  or  a  part  not 
brightly  colored.  Dryden. 

The  means  by  which  the  painter  works,  and  on  which  the 
effect  of  his  picture  depends,  are,  light  and  shade,  warm  and 
cold  colors.  JReynolds. 

7.  Gradation  of  light  or  color. 

"White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several  degrees,  or 
shades  and  mixtures.  Locke. 

8.  Protection  ;  shelter.  Johnson. 

9.  The  soul  separated  from  the  body,  so 
called  because  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
perceptible  to  the  sight,  not  to  the  touch ;  a 
ghost;  a  spirit ;  a  shadow;  manes. 

Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 

A  iairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade.  Tickell. 

10.  A  small  quantity  or  degree;  a  little.  [Col- 
loquial or  vulgar.]  Ogilvie. 

11.  pi.  The  abode  of  spirits.  Clarke. 

12.  pi.  A  wine  cellar.  Clarke. 

Syn.  —  Shade  and  shadow  both  denote  the  obscura- 
tion produced  by  the  interception  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  or  some  other  luminous  body ;  but  sliade  expresses 
more  generally  the  absence  of  light,  shadow  the  figure 
of  the  body  whicli  intercepts  the  light.  Sunshine  and 
shade  ;  sit  in  the  shade  ;  the  shadow  of  the  sun-dial,  of 
a  tree,  or  a  man.  Sliade.,  however,  as  well  as  sliadow, 
is  often  applied  to  the  figure  of  the  body  produced  by 
the  interception  of  the  sun's  rays,  as  the  shade  of  a  tree. 

SHADE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  sceadan;  Dut.  scJieiden,  to 
separate.]   \i.  shaded  ipp.  shading,  shaded.] 

1.  To  shelter  or  screen  from  light  or  the  rays 
of  the  sun  ;  to  overspread  with  a  shade. 

I  went  to  crop  the  sylvan  scenes. 

And  shade  our  altars  with  their  leafy  greens.       Dryden. 

2.  To  temper  with  shade ;  to  obscure ;  to  cloud. 

Thou  shadesi 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams.  Milton. 

3.  To  shelter;  to  hide  ;  to  ensconce. 

Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head. 

The  good  patricians  must  be  visited.  Shak. 

4.  To  screen  or  cover  from  injury  ;  to  protect. 

Leave  not  the  faithful  side 
That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee  and  protects.     Milton. 

6.  To  paint  in  dark  colors,  or  with  gradations 
of  colors.  Johnson. 

SHADE'FUL,  a.  Abounding  in  shade  ;  shady. 
"  Shadeful  Savernake."     [r.]  Drayton. 

SHADE'L^SS,  a.  Without  shade. 
A  gap  in  the  hills,  an  opening 
Shadeless  and  shelterless.  WordswortJi. 

SHAD'JgR,  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  shades. 

SHA'DJ-LY,  ad.    With  shade.  Clarke. 

SHA'DI-NESS,  7t.  The  state  of  being  shady  ;  um- 
brageousness.  Sherwood. 

SHAD'fNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  shades  ;  intercep- 
tion of  light ;  obscuration  ;  —  act  of  painting 
with  gradation  of  colors. 
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SIIAD'OW  (shUd'o),  n.  [M.  Goth,  skadau;  A.  S. 
sceado;  Dut.  sckaduw. —  See  Shade.] 

1.  The  representation  of  an  opaque  body  on 
one  side  of  it,  when  it  intercepts  the  rays  of 
light  on  the  other,  or  a  portion  of  space  from 
■which  light  is  intercepted  by  an  opaque  body; 
shade.     '*  The  shadow  of  this  tree."  Shak. 

.^"The  s/mrfouj  appears  more  intense  in  proportion 
as  the  illumination  is  stronger.  .  .  .  Shadows  are  said 
to  be  rig-ht  or  versed  according  to  the  position  of  the 
bodies  projecting  them  and  that  of  tlie  planes  on 
which  they  are  projected.  The  shadow  of  an  upright 
body  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon  is  a  rig-ht 
shadow  ;  and  that  of  a  body  on  a  vertical  plane  to  which 
the  body  is  perpendicular,  as  that  of  a  bar  of  iron 
fixed  perpendicularly  in  a  wall,  is  a  versed  shadow. 
Brande. 

2.  Darkness  ;  obscurity ;  shade.  "  Night's 
sable  shadows^"  Denfiam. 

3.  Shelter;  protection;  cover;  security. 

Came  they  under  the  sliadout  of  my  roof.        Gen.  xix.  8. 

He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  shall 

abide  under  tlie  shadoiv  of  the  Almighty.  I's.  xci.  1. 

4.  Obscure  place  ;  privacy;  shade.  "To  the 
secret  shadows  I  retire."  Dryden. 

5.  The  dark  part  of  a  picture  ;  shade. 

After  great  lights  there  must  be  great  shadows.       Dryden. 

6.  Imperfect  and  faint  representation  or  pre- 
figuration  ;  a  foreshowing ;  adumbration. 

In  the  glorious  lights  of  heaven  we  peiceive  o.  shadow  of 
hiB  divine  countenance.  Raleigh. 

'T  is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.  Campbell. 

7.  Mystical  representation;  symbol.  "Types 
and  shadows  of  that  destined  seed."        Milton. 

8.  Something  unreal  or  unsubstantial ;  —  op- 
posed to  substance. 

If  substance  might  he  called  that  shadow  seemed.  Milton. 
"What  shadows  we  are,  and  v/hat  shadow.t  we  pursue  1      Burke. 

9.  An  inseparable  companion.  "  Sin,  and 
her  shadow,  Death."  Milton. 

10.  A  spirit;  a  ghost;  a  phantom;  a  shade. 

Hence,  horrible  shadowl 
Unreal  mockery,  hence  I  Shak. 

11.  An  uninvited  stranger  or  guest.  [A  Latin- 
ism.    Nares."] 

I  must  not  have  my  board  pestered  with  sJiadows.  Massinger. 

Syn.  — See  Shade. 

SHAD'OW,  v.  a.  [i.  SHADOAVED  ;  pp.  SHADO-WING, 
SHADOWED.] 

1.  To  intercept  light  or  heat  from  ;  to  shade. 

This  tree 
So  fair  and  great,  that  shadowed  all  tlie  ground.      Spenser. 

2.  To  throw  a  gloom  over  ;  to  cloud ;  to 
darken;  to  obscure. 

I  must  not  see  the  face  I  love  thus  shadowed.     Beau.  JV  Fl. 

3.  To  screen  ;  to  cover  ;  to  conceal ;  to  hide. 

X.et  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 

And  bcar't  before  him;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 

The  number  of  our  host.  Shak. 

4.  To  mark  or  paint  in  shadows,  or  with  gra- 
dations of  color  or  light ;  to  shade.       Peacham. 

5.  To  represent  imperfectly  or  typically ;  to 
typify ;  to  symbolize. 

Augustus  is  shadowed  in  the  person  of  jEneas.     Drj/den. 
The  element  which  shadoweth  or  signifieth  grace.       Hooker, 
To  shadow  forth,  to  show  ;  to  indicate. 

SHAD'OW-CAsT'{NG,  a.     Casting  a  shadow. 

SHAD'OW— GRAsS,  n.     A  kind  of  grass.  Johnson. 

SHAD'OW-I-NESS,  n. 

owy. 
SHAD'OW-TNG,  n.    A  shading  ;  gradation  of  light 

or  color  ;  shade.  Feltham. 

fSHAD'OW-fSH,  (*.     Shadowy.  Hooker. 

SHAD'OW-LfiSS,  a.     Having  no  shadow.  Pollok. 
SHAD'OW-Y,  a.     1.  Full  of  shade  or  shadows; 

shady;  da'rk ;  obscure;  gloomy. 

This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods.  Sliak. 

2.  Faintly  or  dimly  representative ;  typical. 
"  S/mf^OMjy  expiations." 

3.  Unreal ;  unsubstantial, 
SHA'DRAch   (sha'di^k),   n.     A  mass  of  iron  on 

which  the  operation  of  smelting  has  failed  of  its 
intended  effect.  WHght, 

SHA'DV,   a.      Abounding  with  shade;    sheltered 
from 'the  rays  of  the  sun;  shadowy. 
The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow.      Job  xi.  22. 

SHAF'FLE,  V.  n.  To  move  awkwardly  ;  to  walk 
lamely ;  to  hobble  ;  to  shuffle.  [North  of  Eng- 
land.] 


The  state  of  being   shad- 
Todd. 


Milton. 
Addison. 


Brockett. 


SHAF'FL^R,  n.     One  who  shaffles.  Huloet 

SHAft,  n.  [A.  S.  sceaft,  sceft;  Dut.  ^  Ger. 
schaft ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  shaft ;  Icel.  skapt.  —  From 
A.  S.  sceofan,  to  shove,  to  thrust.     Tooke.} 

1.  An  arrow  ;  a  missive  weapon. 

With  shafts  shot  out  from  their  back-turned  bow.   Sidney. 

2.  The  straight  part  of  any  thing,  "The 
shaft  of  a  steeple."  Peacham. 

Of  beaten  work  shall  the  candlestick  be  made;  his  shcU't 
and  his  branches  . .  .  shall  be  of  the  same.  Ex.  xxv.  3i. 

3.  A  long  pit  or  opening  made  in  the  earth, 
as  into  amine,  Carew. 

4.  A  pole  or  a  thill  of  a  carriage.      Johnson. 

5.  A  may-pole.  Stowe. 

6.  A  handle,  as  of  a  weapon.  Johnson. 
7-  The  stem  of  a  feather  or  quill.        Wright. 

8.  {Arch.)  The  part  of  a  column  between  the 
base  and  the  capital ;  the  trunk  :  —  formerly  a 
tall  spire  or  pinnacle  :  —  the  part  of  a  chimney 
above  the  roof.  Britton. 

9.  {Machinery.)  A  large  axle.        Tomlinson. 

10.  {Or7iith.)  A  species  of  Trochilus,  or  hum- 
ming-bird. Lond.  Ency. 

SHAfT'— BEND-J^R,  n.  A  person  who  bends  tim- 
ber by  steam  and  pressure.  Simmonds. 

SHAfT'I^D,  a.  (Her.)  Having  a  shaft  or  handle, 
as  a  spear-head.  Todd. 

SHAfT'-HORSE,  n.  The  horse  that  goes  in  the 
shafts  or  thills.  Crabb. 

t  SHAFT'MAN,  lb.     A  shaftment.         Harrington. 

t  SHAft'MI^NT,  n.  [A.  S.  seesftmand.]  A  span  ; 
a  measure  of  about  six  inches.  Hay. 

SHAG,  n.  [A.  S.  sceacga,  a  bush  of  hair,  some- 
thing rough;  Dsin.  skieeg  ;  Siw.  schagg.'] 

1.  Kough,  woolly  hair.  Grew. 

2.  Coarse  nap  of  cloth.  "  Whitney  broad- 
cloth with  its  shag  unshorn."  Gay. 

3.  Akind  of  cloth  with  a  coarse  nap.  "Though 
it  be  lined  with  velvet  and  shag."     Waterhouse. 

4.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  cormorant  having 
a  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  between  the  eyes, 
at  the  commencement  of  spring;  green  cormo- 
rant ;  Phalacrocorax  graculus.  Ya7'rell. 

fSHAG,  c*.     Hairy;  shaggy.  ShaJc. 

SHAG, 

form. 

SHAG'BARK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  North  American  tree, 
of  the  genus  Carya,  or  hickory,  having  rough, 
shaggy  bark  ;  Carya  alba :  —  the  nut  of  the  tree 
Carya  alba.  Gray. 

SHAG '-EARED  (shag'erd),  a.  Having  shaggy  ears. 
'*  Shag-eared  villain."  Shak. 

t  SHAg^E'-BUSH,  n.     A  sackbut.  Nichols. 

SHAG'fi^D,  a.     Hairy  ;  rough  ;  shaggy.  Dryden. 

SHAG'G^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  shagged; 

shagginess.  More. 

SHAG'GI-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  shaggy  ; 

shaggedness.  Cook. 

SHAG'GY,  a.     1.  Rough  with  long  hair  or  wool. 

About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin.  Shak. 

2.  Rough;  rugged,     '^  Shaggy  \i\\\."    Milton. 

3.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  long,  slender  hairs. 

Lindley, 
SHA-GREEN',  n.  [Per.  sagri.,  shagrain. — It.  si - 
grino  ;  Fr.  chagrin.']  A  dried  animal  skin,  pre- 
pared in  Astrachan,  in  Russia,  and  in  the  JSast, 
differing  from  leather  in  not  being  tanned  or 
tawed,  and  resembling  parchment,  but  having 
the  grain  or  hair  side  granulated  or  covered 
with  small,  round,  rough  specks,  produced  by 
forcing  small  seeds  into  it  when  wet.  Tomlinson. 
S^  Shagrepn  is  said  to  he  prepared  from  the  skins 
of  horses,  wild  asses,  and  camels,  but  was  formerly 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  prepared  from  the  skin  of 
a  species  oif  whale  or  shark.     Ure.    Brande. 

SHA-GREEN',  a.     Made  of  shagreen.         Wright. 

SHA-GREEN',  v.  a.     See  Chagkin.  Johnson, 

SHA-GREENED'  (shsi-grend'),  a.  Made  of,  having, 
or  like,  shagreen.  Pennant. 

SHAg'-TO-bAc'CO,  n.  A  very  strong,  dark  kind 
of  tobacco,  cut  into  fine  threads.         Simmonds. 

SHAG'-WEAV-^R,  n.  One  who  weaves  shag.  Ash. 

SH^Hi  n.  [Per.,  prince.']  The  title  given  by  Eu- 
ropeans to  the  monarch  or  emperor  of  Persia. 


To  make  shaggy  or  rough ;  to  de- 
Thomson. 


SHAH-J\r.aMEHj  n.  [Per.,  The  Book  of  Kings.] 
The  most  ancient  and  celebrated  poem  of  the 
modern  Persian  language,  by  the  poet  who  re- 
ceived as  a  title  of  honor  the  name  Firdousi 
(of  paradise).  P.  Cyc,    Brande, 

SHAIK,  n.      See  Sheik.  Clarke. 

f  SHAiL,  v.  n.  [Ger.  schiden,  to  squint,  to  be 
oblique.]  To  walk  sidewise.  [Low.]  U Estrange. 

SHAKE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  sceacan^  scacan  ;  Dut.  schud- 
den,  schokken  ;  Ger.  schlittem  ;  Sw.  skaka."]    \i. 

shook;  pp.  SHAKING,  SHAKEN.] 

1.  To  cause  to  move  with  quick  vibrations  ;  to 
move  quickly  backwards  or  forwards  ;  to  agitate. 

A  fig-tree  . . .  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind.  Jiev.  vl.  13. 

She  first  her  husband  on  the  poop  espies. 
Shaking  his  hand  at  distance  on  the  main; 
She  took  the  sign,  and  shook  her  hand  again.   Dryden, 

2.  To  make  to  totter,  tremble,  or  quiver. 

The  rapid  wheels  shake  heaven's  basis,  Mition. 

3.  To  make  to  fall  by  a  violent  motion. 

The  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north 

Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing.  Shak. 

4.  To  rid  one's  self  of ;  to  put  away;  to  re- 
move from ;  —  followed  by  off  or  from. 

At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  off  its  sorrows.    Addison. 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business /rom  our  age. 

5.  To  make  less  firm ;  to  move  from  any  state 
of  steadiness  ;  to  weaken;  to  endanger. 

When  his  doctrines  grew  too  strong  to  be  shook  [shaken]  by 
his  enemies,  they  persecuted  his  reputation.  Attei^u-y. 

6.  To  make  to  waver ;  to  drive  from  resolu- 
tion ;  to  intimidate  ;  to  frighten. 

A  sly  and  constant  knave,  not  to  be  shaken.  Shak. 

7.  To  trill,  as  a  note  in  music.  Wright. 
To  shake  hands,  to  join  hands,  as  two  persons,  and 

shake  them,  at  meeting  or  at  parting.  —  "Of  one 
practice  which  is  prevalent  with  you,  I  wish  to  say  a 
word.  It  is  that  of  shaking  hands.  Kince  my  arrival 
in  the  country  [the  U.  S],  1  Jiave  been  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  well-wishers,  whose  greatest  desire  seemed 
to  be  to  have  a  shake-hands  with  me.  In  Ireland  this 
practice  does  not  prevail  ;  but  here  it  seems  to  be  a 
universal  custom."  Smith  O'^Brien.  —  To  shake  hands 
with,  to  unite  with  ;  to  make  a  compact  or  agreement 
with: — to  take  leave  of.  "Nor  can  it  be  safe  to 
a  king  to  tarry  among  tliem  who  are  shaking  hands 
with  their  allegiance,  under  pretence  of  laying  faster 
hold  of  their  religion."     King  Charles. 

SHAKE,  V.  ■«.  1.  To  be  agitated  with  a  vibratory 
motion.  Johnson. 

2.  To  totter ;  to  tremble  ;  to  quake  ;  to  quiver. 

Under  his  burning  wheels 
The  steadfast  empyrean  chook  througliout.         Milton. 

3.  To  tremble,  as  with  terror  or  emotion. 

He,  short  of  succors,  and  in  deep  despair, 

Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  war.  Di'yden. 

Syn.  —  A  person  shakes  and  quivers  with  cold, 
shakes  or  totters  from  weakness,  trembles,  quivers,  and 
quakes  with  fear,  and  shudders  at  a  tale  of  murder. 

SHAKE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  shaking ;  wavering  or 
vibratory  motion ;  concussion  ;  agitation. 

No  more  than  blossoms  that  would  fall  away  with  every 
shake  of  hand.    Addison. 

The  great  soldier's  honor  was  composed  of  thicker  etufF, 
which  could  endure  a  s/iake,  Herbert. 

2.  A  crack,  fissure,  or  cleft  in  timber.  Wi'ight. 

3.  pi.  The  fever  and  ague :  —  intermittent 
fever.     [U.  S.J  _         Dunglison. 

4.  {Mus.)  A  rapid  alternation  of  two  notes 
comprehending  an  interval  not  greater  than  one 
whole  tone  ;  a  trill.  Moore. 

5.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  staves  of  a  hogshead 
taken  apart ;  shook.  Dana. 

JSTo  great  shakes,  nothing  preat,  excellent,  or  impor- 
tant ^  an  inferior  person  or  thing.  Byron. 

SHAke'-DoWN,  n.  A  temporary  bed,  as  that 
formed  on  the  floor  or  on  chairs.  Wright, 

SHAKE-FORK,  n.  A  fork  to  toss  hay  about;  a 
hay-fork.  Bp.  Hall, 

SHAK'EN  (sha'kn),  a.     Shaky,  as  timber.    Weale. 

SHAK'F^R,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  shakes. 
"The  shaker  of  the  earth."  Pope. 

2.  One  of  a  religious  denomination,  styled 
**  The  United  Society,"  that  first  rose  in  Lan- 
cashire, England,  in  1747,  but  afterwards  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  —  so  called  from  a 
kind  of  dancing  which  they  practise  in  their  re- 
ligious exercises.  Evans.    Brande, 

XS^  The  leader  of  the  sect  in  England  was  Ann 
Lee,  who  emigrated  to  America  with  a  few  proselytes 
in  1774,  and  formed  a  settlement  at  Niskayuna,  in  the 
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State  of  New  York.  There  are  several  settlements  or 
villages  of  Shakers  in  the  U  S-,  the  chief  of  which  is 
at  iVew  Lebanon,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  They 
lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  all  property  is  held  in  com- 
mon.     Wright, 


Relating  to,    or  like, 
C.  Lamb. 


shAke-spea'ri-an,  a. 

Shakespeare. 

SHAK'ING,  n.      1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  shakes  ;  concussion  ;  agitation. 

2.  A  trembling  or  quaking.  Waller. 

SHAK'lNG-aUAK'^R,  n.     A  Shaker.        Bartlett. 

SHA'KO,  ti.  A  military  cap.    Glos.of  Mil.  Terms. 

SHA'KY,    a.    Noting  timber   which   has  cracks, 
clefts,  or  fissures  ;  not  sound.  C/iambers. 

SHALE,  n.     [Corrupted  from  shell.  —  Ger.  scliale.'] 

1.  A  shell  or  husk,  as  of  a  nut.  Gower. 

2.  (Min.)  Indurated  clay  less  fissile  than 
schist,  but  splitting  with  tolerable  facility  in 
plates  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  original 
planes  of  bedding.  Ansted. 

SHALE,  V.  «..     To  shell  or  peel.  Browne. 

SHALL,  V.  [A.  S.  sceal,  I  am  obliged,  I  ought; 
Dut.  zullen,  to  be  obliged;  zal,  ziU^  shall ;  Ger. 
sollen,  to  be  obliged  ;  soll^  shall ;  Dan.  skulle,  to 
be  obliged  ;  skal^  shall ;  Sw.  skola,  to  be  obliged  ; 
skidle,  shall;  Ice\.skal,l  ought,  I  shall.]  [i. 
SHOULD.]  It  is  an  auxiliary  and  defective  verb, 
used  to  form  the  future  tense.  In  the  first  per- 
son, it  implies  having  intention  or  purpose  to,  or 
being  in  a  state  to ;  as,  '*  I  shall  go  "  ;  **  I  shall 
die."  In  the  second  and  third  persons,  it  im- 
plies compulsion,  command,  promise,  or  threat ; 
as,  "  You  shall  go  "  ;  "  You  shall  die  "  ;  *'  They 
shall  go  " ;  •'  They  shall  die." 

fl^  Shall  and  will,  the  two  signs  of  the  future  tense 
in  the  English  language,  are  often  confoun:led  with 
each  other,  especially  by  foreigners,  and  by  parsons 
not  well  versed  in  the  language.  A  sad  misapplica- 
tion of  these  auxiliaries  was  made  by  the  foreigner,  in 
England,  who,  having  fallen  into  the  Thames,  cried 
out,  "I  will  be  drowned;  nobody  shall  help  me." 
Shall,  in  the  first  person,  simply  foretells  ;  as,"  I  shall 
speak":  —  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  it  com- 
mands, promises,  or  threatens  ;  as,  "You  sAoZZ  speak  "  ; 
"  He  shall  be  rewarded  "  ;  "  They  shall  be  punished." 
Will,  in  the  first  person,  promises  or  threatens  ;  as,  "  I 
will  do  it  "  :  —  and,  in  the  second  and  third  persons, 
it  simply  foretells ;  as,  "  You,  he,  or  they  will  do  it." 

The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  Johnson  : 
"  The  explanation  of  shall,  which  foreigners  and  pro- 
vincials confound  with  will,  is  not  easy  ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty is  increased  by  the  poets,  who  sometimes  give 
to  shall  an  emphatical  sense  of  will ;  but  J  shall  en- 
deavor, crassA  Minervd.,  to  show  the  meaning  of  shall 
in  the  future  tense  :  1.  I  sfiall  looe,  It  will  be  so  that  [ 
must  love ;  I  am  resolved  to  love.  2.  Shall  I  love  7 
Will  it  be  permitted  me  to  love?  Will  you  permit  me 
to  love.?  Will  it  be  that  I  must  love.?  3.  Thou  shalt 
love,  1  command  thee  to  love  ;  It  is  permitted  thee  to 
love;  [in  poetry  or  solemn  diction,]  It  will  be  that 
thou  must  love.  4.  Slialt  thou  love  7  Will  it  be  that 
thou  must  love  .-'  Will  it  be  permitted  to  thee  to  love  ? 
5.  He  shall  love,  It  will  be  that  he  must  love  ;  It  is 
commanded  him  that  he  love.  6.  Shall  he  love  ?  Is  it 
permitted  him  to  love?  [in  solemn  language,]  Will  it 
be  that  he  must  love?  7.  The  plural  persons  follow 
the  signification  of  the  singulars." 

^gp- "  This  verb  is  unquestionably  a  derivative  from 
the  Saxon  sceal,  I  owe  or  I  ou^ht,  and  was  originally 
of  the  same  import.  I  shall  denoted, '  It  is  my  duty,' 
and  is  precisely  synonymous  with  debeo  in  Latin. 
Chaucer  says,  '  The  faith  I  shall  to  God ' ;  that  is, 
*The  faith  I  owe  to  God.'  '  Thou  slialt  not  kill,'  or 
*Thou  ou^Hest  not  to  kill.'  In  this  sense  sliall  is  a 
present  tense,  and  denotes  a  present  duty  or  obliga- 
tion. But,  as  all  duties  and  all  commands,  though 
present  in  respect  to  their  obligation  and  authority, 
mnst  be  future  in  regard  to  their  execution,  so,  by  a 
natural  transition  observable  in  most  languages,  this 
word,  significant  of  present  duty,  came  to  denote  a 
future  time.  I  have  considered  it,  however,  as  a 
present  tense,  1st,  because  it  originally  denoted  pres- 
ent time  ;  9dly,  because  it  still  retains  the  form  of  the 
present,  preserving  thus  the  same  analogy  to  should 
that  can  does  to  could,  may  to  might,  wUl  to  would  ; 
and,  3dly,  because  it  is  no  singular  thing  to  have  a 
verb  in  the  present  tense,  expressive  of  future  time, 
commencing  from  the  present  moment,  for  such  pre- 
cisely is  the  Greek  verb  ^iWw,  futuriis  sum.  Nay, 
the  verb  will  denotes  present  inclination,  yet  in  some 
of  its  persons,  like  shall,  expresses  futurition.  I  have 
considered,  therefore,  the  verb  shall  as  a  present  tense, 
of  which  should  is  the  preterperfect."     Crombie. 

*'  Shall  or  will  implies  present  time  referring  to  the 
future.  Should  or  would  implies  past  time  referring  to 
the  future  —  that  is,  to  time  which  is  future  in  com- 
parison with  the  past  time.  *  I  shall  or  will  teach  '  ex- 
presses a.  present  dieposition  tow  at  ds  a  future  actj  'I 


should  or  would  teach '  expresses  a  predisposition  to- 
wards a  furure  act.  In  the  former,  the  tendency  to- 
wards the  future  is  represented  as  originating  now ; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  represented  as  originating  in  the 
past.^^     Hunter, 

Wallis's  rule,  as  given  in  Brightland  and  Steele's 
Grammar,  is  as  follows:  — 

In  the  first  pprson,  simply  shall  jbretells; 
In  will  a  threat  or  else  a  promise  dwells. 
Shall  in  the  second  and  the  thij-d  does  threat; 
Will  sirapiy  there  foretells  the  future  feat. 

—  See  Will. 

SHAL'LI,  n.    A  kind  of  twilled  cloth,  made  from 
native  goat's  hair,  at  Angora.  Simmotids. 

SHAL-L66n',  n.     A  worsted  stuff,  first  made  at 
Chalons,  in  France.  Simmonds. 


In  blue  shalloon  shall  Ilannibnl  ho  clad, 
And  Scipio  trail  an  Irish  purple  plaid. 


Swift. 


SHAL'LOP,  7t.  \\t. 'scialuppa ;  STp.  chalupa;  Fr. 
chaloupe.  —  See  Sloop.]  {Naut.)  A  kind  of 
large  boat  with  two  masts,  usually  rigged  like  a 
schooner.  Mar.  Diet. 

SHAL-L6t',  n.  [Fr.  ec/mlotte. —Dut.  sjalot;  Ger. 
sckalotle.'\  (Bat.)  A  mild  species  of  onion  ;  an 
eschalot;  Allium  ascalonicum.  Phillips. 

SHAL'LOW  (shaUIo),  a.  [From  shoal  and  low. 
Johnson.  — A.  S.  scylfe,  a  shelf.  Ruddiman.'] 

1.  Having  little  depth;  not  deep;  having  the 
bottom  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface. 

That  inundation,  though  it  were  ahallow,  had  a  lone  con- 
tinuance. Bacon. 

2.  Not  of  deep  tone,  as  sound.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  deep  intellectually  ;  not  profound  or 
wise  ;  superficial ;   empty  ;  ignorant ;  simple. 

The  king  was  neither  so  shallow  nor  eo  ill  ndvertised  aa 
not  to  perceive  the  intention  of  the  French,  king.  JSacon. 

Syn.  — See  Superficial. 

SHAL'LOW,  n.  A  place  where  the  water  is  not 
deep  ;  a  shoal;  a  shelf;  a  flat. 

Dashed  on  the  shallows  of  tlie  moving  sand.       Dt-yden. 

f  SHAL'LOW,  I",  a.    To  make  shallow.     Browne. 

SHAL'LOW-BRAINED  {shal  lo-brand),  «.  Not 
deep  intellectually  ;  foolish ;  simple.         South. 

SHAL'LQW-LY-,  ad.     1.  With  no  great  depth. 
2.  Simply ;  foolishly ;  superficially.         Shak. 

SHAL'LOW-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  shal- 
low ;  want  of  depth ;  small  depth.  Cook. 
2.   Want  of  intellectual   depth;  superficial- 
ness  ;  silliness ;  foolishness ;  ignorance. 

Upright  simplicity  ia  the  deepest  wisdom,  and  perverse 
craft  the  merest  shallowness.  Jiarrow. 

SHAL'LpW-PAT'^D,  a.  Of  weak  mind;  silly; 
foolish  ;  shallow-brained.  Ash. 

SHAL'LOW-SEARCH'ING,  a.  Searching  super- 
ficially. Milton. 

SHALM  (shim),  n.  A  musical  instrument ;  a 
shawm.  —  See  Shawm.  Knolles. 

SHAl'STONE,  n.  [Ger.  schaalstein;  schale,  a 
scale,  and  stein,  a  stone.]  Table-spar  ;  tabular 
spar ;  grammite.  Wright. 

SHALT.     2d  person  singular  of  shaU.  See  Shall. 

SHA'LY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  partaking  of,  or  re- 
sembling, shale.  Loudon. 

SHAM,  V.  a.  [W.  siomi,  to  deceive  ;  siom,  decep- 
tion. Lye.  —  Contracted  from  ashamed.  North.'] 

[i.  SHAMMED  ;   pp.  SHAMMING,  SHAMMED.] 

1.  To  deceive  by  a  trick  ;  to  impose  upon  ;  to 
trick  ;  to  cheat ;  to  dupe  ;  to  delude. 

When  they  find  themselves  fooled  and  shammer/  into  a 
conviction.  L'Sst  range. 

2.  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  deceit ;  to  impose. 

We  must  have  a  care  that  we  do  not .  .  .  sham  fallacies 
upon  the  world  for  current  reason.  VEstraiige, 

3.  To  make  a  pretence  of,  in  order  to  deceive ; 
to  feign  ;  as,  **To  sham  illness." 

To  sham  Abraliam,  to  feign  sickness.  —  See  AbrA- 
HAM-MAN.  Orose. 

SHAM,  V.  It,.     To  make  false  pretences.        Prior. 

SHAm,  n.  A  false  pretence  ;  a  trick  ;  a  fraud ;  a 
delusion ;  an  imposture ;  an  imposition. ^£^(^won. 

SHAm,  a.  Pretended;  make-believe;  counter- 
feit; false.     "The  sham  quarrel."  Gay. 

SH  A'MAN,  n.  A  professor  or  a  priest  of  Shaman- 
ism. Lond.  Ency. 

SHA'MAN,  «.    Relating  to  Shamanism.        Ency.  \ 


SHA'MAN-i^M,  n.  The  idolatrous  religion  of 
some  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Finnish  race,  as 
the  Ostiaks,  Samojeds,  &c.,  of  Siberia.  Brande, 

SHA'MAN-iST,  n.     An  adherent  to  Shamanism. 

N.  BHt.  Rev, 

SHAM'BLE,  v.  n.  To  walk  awkwardly  or  irregu- 
larly ;  to  hobble  ;  to  shuffle.  Garth, 

SHAm'BLE,  n.  A  kind  of  shelf  or  landing-place 
in  the  shaft  of  a  mine.  Ash. 

SHAM'BLE?  (shSlm'blz),  n.pl.  [A;  S.  scamel,  scO' 
niol,  a  bench,  a  stool.] 

1.  The  stalls  or  benches  on  Avhich  butchers 
expose  their  meat  for  sale  ;  —  a  flesh-market. 

Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  nhanibles,  that  eat.      1  Cor,  x.  In. 

2.  A  slaughter-house.  Sha/c. 

SHAM'BLJNG,  n.  An  awkward,  irregular  walk  or 
gait.  Dryden. 

SHAM'BLING,  a.  Walking  or  moving  awkwardly 
and  irregularly.  Smith. 

SHAME,  n.  [A.  S.  sceamu,  scamu,  seama,  seame ; 
Dut.  schaamte  ;  Ger.  scham ;  Dan.  A,-  Sw.j^am.] 

1.  The  passion  or  feeling  of  a  person  who  is 
conscious  of  having  done  something  wrong,  or 
injurious  to  reputation,  or  of  having  exposed 
something  which,  for  the  sake  of  modesty,  was 
meant  to  be  concealed. 

Shame  his  ugly  face  did  hide  from  living  eye.        Spenser. 

Shame  causeth  blushing  and  casting  down  of  the  eyes. 
Blushing  is  the  resort  of  blood  to  the  fnce,  which,  in  the  pas- 
sion of  shame,  is  the  part  that  laboreth  most.  Bacon. 

Where  there  is  nhaiiic  there  may  yet  be  virtue.       Jbltnson. 

Shame  is  a  painful  sensation  occasioned  by  the  quick  ap- 
prehension that  reputation  and  character  are  in  danger,  or  by 
the  perception  that  they  are  lost.  Cogan. 

2.  The  cause  or  reason  of  shame  ;  reproach. 

God  deliver  the  world  from  such  guides,  who  are  the  shame 

of  religion.  Soalh. 

It  is  a  sJiame  for  men  to  be  ignorant.  Adt/ison. 

3.  Disgrace;  dishonor;  ignominy;  infamy. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 

Act  well  your  part,  —  there  all  the  honor  lies.       Pope. 

4.  The  parts  of  the  body  which  modesty  re- 
quires should  be  concealed;  the  private  parts. 

Tliy  nakedness  shall  be  uncovered;  yea,  thy  sliamh  shall 
be  seen.  /^a.  xlvii.  3. 

To  put  to  shame,  to  make  ashamed  ;  to  shame. 

SHAME,  V.a.  [i.  SHAMED  ',pp.  SHAMING,  SHAMED.] 

1.  To  make  ashamed;  to  put  to  shame;  to 
abash ;  to  confuse ;  to  confound. 

Despoiled 
Of  all  our  good;  shamed,  naked,  miserable.        Miiton. 

2.  To  disgrace  ;  to  dishonor.  Spenser-, 

3.  To  mock  at ;  to  deride  ;  to  jeer. 

Ye  have  shamed  the  counsel  of  the  poor,  because  the  Lord 
is  his  refuge.  I's.  xiv.  6. 

SHAME,  V.  n.     To  be  ashamed,     [r.]        Spenser. 

SHAME'FACED  (sham'fast),  a.  [From  shame- 
fast.']  Bashful ;  modest ;  diffident ;  easily  put 
out  of  countenance.  —  See  Shamefastness. 

"S^OMT  shamefaced  virtue  shunned  the  people's  praise 
And  senate's  honors.  Dryden. 

SHAme'FACED-LY  C-^st-),  ad.  Modestly  ;  bash- 
fully. *  Woolton. 

SHAME'FAcED-NESS  (sham'fast-n6s),  n.  Mod- 
esty ;  bashfulness.  Dryden. 

fSHAME'FAST,  a.  [A.S.  sceam-foist,  scam-fcssty 
sceam,  scam,  shame,  undLfeest,  fast,  firm.]  Bash- 
ful ;  modest ;  shamefaced.   Wickliffe.  Cotgrave. 

fSHAME'FAST-LY,  ad.  Modestly;  bashfully; 
shamefacedly.  Wickliffe. 

t  SHAME'FAST-NESS,  n.  [A.  S.  scamfcEstnes.] 
Modesty ;  shamefacedness. 

In  like  manner,  also,  that  women  adorne  themselues  in 
modest  apparell,  with  shamefastnes!^  and  sobrietie. 

Authoi-ized  Version,  Ist  ed,,  36U. 

In  manerly  apareJl,with  sham/astnes.  7)/ndale^sTrans.,  1526. 

4^  "  Shamefast,  sliamefastness,  as  steadfast,  stead- 
fastness. It  is  also  found  so  written  in  old  authors. 
The  source  of  the  change  is  obviously  from  the  effect 
of  shame,  in  many  cases,  upon  the  face."  Richardson. 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  shamefast  and  shamefastness,  by 
which  last  word  our  translators  rendered  Scoffioavi'T] 
here,  should  have  been  corrupted  in  modern  use  to 
sliamefaced  and  shamefacedness.  The  words  are  prop- 
erly of  the  same  formation  as  steadfast,  steadfastness, 
soothfast,  soothfastness,  and  those  good  old  English 
words,  now  lost  to  us,  roolfast  and  rootfastness.  As 
by  rootfast  our  fathers  understood  that  which  was 
firm  and /as/,  by  its  root,  so  by  shamefast,  in  like  man- 
ner, that  which  ^vas  established  and  made/as(  by  (an 
honorable)  shame.    To  change  this  into  shame-faced  is 
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to  allow  all  the  meaning  and  force  of  tlie  word  to  run 
to  the  surface,  to  leave  us,  etliically,  a  far  inferior 
word.  It  is  very  Inexcusable  tliat  all  modern  reprints 
should  have  given  in  to  this  corruption."  Trench's 
Syiionymes  of  the  JVew  Testament, 

SHAME'fOl,  a.  1.  Bringing  shame  ;  injurious 
to  character  or  reputation  ;  disgraceful ;  disrep- 
utable ;  dishonorable ;  scandalous  ;  infamous. 

Shameful  murder  of  a  guiltless  king.  Shak. 

2.  Raising  shame  in  others  ;   exciting  shame. 

"  Most  sAamc/ui  sight."  Spenser. 

9HAME'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  shameful  manner ;  dis- 
gracefully ;  scandalously.  Milton. 

SHAME'pOl-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  shame- 
ful ;  disgracefulness.  Barnes. 

SHAME'L^SS,  a.  Wanting  shame  or  modesty  ; 
impudent ;  immodest  ;  unblushing ;  brazen- 
faced ;  frontless  ;  indecent ;  audacious. 


In  a  shameless  manner ; 
Hale. 


SHAME'LgSS-LY, 
impudently. 

SHAME'LpSS-NESS,  n.     Want  of  shame  ;  impu- 
dence ;  immodesty.  Sidney. 
Syu. — See  Assurance. 

gHAME'-PE66F,  a.  Callous  or  insensible  to 
shame.  Shak. 

aHAM'ipR,  n.  Whoever  or  whatever  makes 
ashamed.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

SHAM'-FIGHT  (sh&m'fit),  n.  A  feigned  fight; 
a  mock  fight.  Coioper. 

aHAM'M^L,  n.  (Mining.)  A  method  of  lifting 
ore  or  water  to  an  intermediate  platform  before 
bringing  it  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Ansted. 

SHAM'MgR,  n.  One  who  shams ;  a  cheat ;  an 
impostor ;  a  pretender.  Johnson. 

SHAM'MY,  n.  [Fr.  chamois,  a  chamois,  sham- 
my.] A  kind  of  soft,  pliable  leather,  prepared 
by  dressing  in  oil,  originally  made  of  the  skin 
of  the  chamois,  but  now  chiefly  of  the  skin  of 
sheep  or  does  ;  chamois-leather  ;  wash-leather  ; 
—  also  written  shamois,  and  shamoy.  Tomlinson. 

SHA-MOY'ING,  re.  The  operation  in  preparing 
certain  kinds  of  leather,  as  wash-leather,  of 
working  into  the  skin  a  quantity  of  oil,  which 
supplies  the  place  of  the  vegetable  astringent, 
or  of  the  chloride  of  aluminum,  in  the  processes 
of  tanning  dnd  tawing.  Miller. 

ShAM-p66',  v.  a.    [Hind,  champna,  to  press.]    [i. 

SHAMPOOED  ;  pp.  SHAMPOOING,  SHAMPOOED.] 

1.  To  press  and  rub  the  body  and  limbs,  and 
crack  the  joints  of,  when  in  a  warm  bath,  in 
order  to  mitigate  pain,  or  to  restore  tone  and 
vigor,  as  in  the  East  Indies  ;  —  written  also 
cnampoo.  Qn.  Rev. 

2.  To  wash  and  rub  the  head  and  hair  of,  in 
order  to  cleanse  the  scalp  and  the  hair. 

SHAM-p66'5R,  n.     One  who  shampooes, 

SHAM-p66'rNG,  re.  The  act  or  the  process  of  one 
who  shampooes.  Brande, 

SHAM'ROCK,  re.  [Ir.  seamrog,  or  shamrog,  from 
Gael,  seimb,  pacific,  soothing,  —  in  allusion  to 
its  use  as  an  anodyne  in  the  diseases  of  cattle,] 

(Bot.)  1.  A  three-leafed  plant,  the  national 
emblem  of  Ireland ;  white  trefoil ;  white  clover ; 
Dutch  clover ;  Trifolium  repens.  Bng.  Cyc. 

j8@=  The  original  sAamroc/£  of  Ireland  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  clover,  but  the  Ozalis  acetosella,  or 
common  wood-sorrel,  which  has  also  leaves  with  three 
divisions.    Eiig.  Cyc. 

2.  A  species  of  medic ;  hop-trefoil ;  black- 
nonesuch  ;  Medicago  lupulina.  Loudon. 

SHANK  (shangk,  82),  re.  [A.  S.  sceanca,  scortca, 
scone,  a  shank ;  Dut.  schonk,  a  bone  ;  schenkel, 
a  shank ;  Ger.  schenkel ;  Dan.  §  Sw.  skank.'] 

1.  The  part  of  the  leg  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle ;  the  middle  joint  of  the  leg. 

His  youthful  hose  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank.  Shak. 

2.  The  large  bone  of  the  leg  below  the  knee  ; 
the  tibia.  "Reeky  shanks  and  yellow,  chap- 
less  skulls.''  Shak. 

3.  The  whole  leg.  "And  rest  the  walker's 
weary  shanks."  Spenser. 

4.  Any  thing  resembling  a  leg ;  a  support, 
standing  upon  four  stones  cut  with  a  shank.  Ray. 

5.  The  long  part  of  any  instrument.  "The 
shank  of  a  key."  Moxon. 


6.  The  shaft  or  main  part  of  an  anchor,  at 
one  end  of  which  the  stock  is  fastened,  and  at 
the  other  the  arms.  Dana. 

7.  {Arch.)  The  space  between  the  channels 
of  a  triglyph  in  the  Doric  order.  Brande. 

8.  {Founding.)  A  double  hand-ladle  holding 
from  two  to  four  cwt.  of  melted  raet&\.Simmonds. 

9.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Bryonia.  Johnson. 

SHANKED  (shSngkt),  a.  Having  a  shank.  Johnson. 

SHANK'^R,  re.     {Med.)  See  Chancke.  Dunglison. 

SHANK'LIN-SAND,  re.  (Geol.)  A  name  given  to 
the  lower  green-sand,  from  its  being  found  at 
Shanklin,  in,  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Ansted. 

SHANK'-PAINT-5R,  re.  {Naut.)  A  strong  rope 
by  which  the  lower  part  of  the  shank  of  an  an- 
chor is  secured  to  the  ship's  side.  Dana. 

SPIAN'TY,  or  SHAN'T^IE,  re.  A  mean  cabin  or 
shed ;  a  slight,  temporary  shelter ;  a  hut.  S.  Mag. 

SHAN'TY,  a.  Showy ;  gay  ;  janty.  [North  of 
Eng.]  '  Brockett. 

SHAN'TY— MAN,  n.  One  who  lives  in  a  shanty; 
a  lumberer  or  wood-cutter.  Simmojids. 

SHAP'A-BLE,  «.     That  may  be  shaped. 

I  made  things  [of  earthen  ware]  round  and  shapable.     Defoe. 

SHAPE,  V.  a.  [Goth,  skapjan ;  A.  S.  sceapan, 
scyppan,  to  shape,  to  make,  to  form ;  Dut.  schep- 
pen,  to  create  ;  Ger.  schaffen ;  Dan.  skabe  ;  Sw. 
skapa.']  \i.  shaped  ;  pp.  shaping,  shaped,  or 
shapen.  —  In  modern  use,  it  is  regular.] 

1.  To  mould,  with  respect  to  external  dimen- 
sions ;  to  bring  to  a  form  or  figure  ;  to  form. 

I  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  trieks.  Sliak. 

Grace  shaped  her  limbs  and  beauty  decked  her  face.     Prior. 

2.  To  determine  the  tendency  or  character 
of;  to  cast;  to  fashion;  to  regulate;  to  adjust. 

To  the  stream,  when  neither  friends,  nor  force. 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course.    DenJiam. 
And  shape  my  foolishness  to  .heir  desire.  Prior. 

3.  To  image  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  conceive. 

And  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not.  Shak, 

4.  tTo  create;  to  make;  to  beget.  Ps.  li.  5. 
SHAPE,  V.  a.  To  square  ;  to  suit.  Shak. 
SHAPE,  re.   1.  External  appearance  ;  form  ;  figure. 

Yc  have  a  man's  shape  as  well  as  I.  ijiaucer. 

2.  Particular  make  of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 
[They]  seem  to  have  no  other  wish  towards  the  little  girl, 

but  that  she  may  have  a  fair  skin,  a  iine  shape,  dress  well,  and 
dance  to  admiration.  Law. 

3.  Being,  as  moulded  into  form. 

Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape.  Milton. 

4.  Idea;  ideal;  pattern.  Milton. 

Thy  actions  to  thy  words  accord,  thy  words 
To  thy  large  heart  give  utterance  due,  thy  heart 
Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  sftniie.      Milton, 

5.  Manner.     [Colloquial  and  low.]     Johnson. 
Syn.  —  See  Figure. 

SHAPED  (shapt),  p.  a.  Having  a  shape  or  form ; 
formed ;  —  much  used  in  composition. 

SHAP'ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  shapes. 

SHAPB'L(;SS,  a.  Destitute  of  regular  shape; 
wanting  regularity  of  form ;  wanting  symmetry. 

He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 
Hl-faced,  worse-bodied,  shapeless  every  where.        Shak, 
The  shapeless  rock  or  hanging  precipice.  Pope, 

SHAPE'L5;SS-NESS,  re.     State  of  being  shapeless. 

SHAPE'L!-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  shaped  ; 
beauty  or  proportion  of  form.  Wickliffe. 

SHAPE'LY,  a.  Symmetrical  ;  well  shaped  or 
formed.     "  The  shapely  column."  Warton. 

SHAPE'-SMITH,  re.  One  who  undertakes  to  im- 
prove a  person's  shape  or  form.  Garth. 

SHARD,  re.  [A.S.sceard,  a  fragment,  a  shard; 
sceran,  to  cut ;  Dut.  schaard,  a  notch  in  a  knife  ; 
Ger.  scharte ;  Dan.  skaat ;  Sw.  skara,  a  notch ; 
Icel.  skard,  a  rupture.  —  See  Share.] 

1.  A  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel,  of  a  tile, 
or  of  any  brittle  substance  ;  sherd.  Milton. 
Sliards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her.   Milton, 

2.  The  hard  wing-case  of  a  beetle.  [Probably 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  fragment  of  a 
pot.     Nares.l 

They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle.  Shak. 


3.  The  shell  of  an  egg  or  a  snail.  Gower. 

4.  A  plant ;  chard.  —  See  Chaud. 

Shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot.  Dryden. 

5.  A  frith  or  strait. 

In  Phaidria'B  flit  bark,  over  that  perlouB  shard.      Spenser. 

6.  A  gap.     [Local,  Eng.]  Johnson. 

7.  A  kind  of  fish.  Johnson. 

8.  A  prospect  through  an  avenue.  [Local, 
North  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

jQ@=  SMrd  appears  once  to  be  used  by  Spenser  in  tlie 
sense  of  boundary ;  tlie  boundary  in  question  being  a 
river.    J^ares. 

SHARD'-BORJVE,  a.  Borne  along  by  wings  that 
have  shards  or  sheaths. 

The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  drowsy  hums.         Shak 

SHARD'^D,  a.  Having  wings  as  within  shells; 
sheath-winged.     "  The  sharded  beetle."    Shak. 

ShArE,  v.  a,  [A.  S.  sceran,  sciran,  scirian,  scy- 
rian  ;  Frs.  scera,  to  shear ;  Dut.  scheren,  schee- 
ren,  to  shear;  scheuren,  to  tear,  to  split;  Ger. 
shei-en,  to  shear;  Dan.  skimre,  to  shear;  Sw. 
skcira,  to  shear;  Icel.  skera,  to  shear.  —  W.  sy- 
gar,  to  separate.  —  Sansc.  schaura,  or  chaura,  to 
shave.]    \i.  shabed  ;  pp,  shaking,  shared.] 

1.  To  divide  ;  to  part  among  two  or  more. 
The  latest  of  my  wealth  I  '11  share  amongst  you.        Shak. 
Suppose  I  share  my  fortune  equally  between  my  children 

and  a  stranger,  will  that  unite  them  ?  Swift. 

2.  To  partake  with  others ;  to  seize  or  pos- 
sess jointly  with  another  or  with  others. 

Not  a  love  of  liberty  nor  thirst  of  honor 

Drew  you  thus  far,  but  hopes  to  share  the  spoil 

Of  conquered  towns  and  plundered  provinces.  Addison. 

3.  t  To  cut ;  to  shear. 

Scalp,  face,  and  shoulders  the  keen  steel  divides. 

And  the  shared  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides.       Dryden. 

SHArE,  v.  re.  To  have  part ;  to  have  a  dividend. 
a  title  to  share  in  the  goods  of  his  father.  Locke. 

SHAre,  re.  [A.  S.  scear;  Dut.  schaar,  shears; 
Ger.  schere,  shears  ;  schar,  a  ploughshare  ;  Dan. 
§  Sw.  sax,  scissors  ;  Icel.  sktpri,  scissors  ;  slzerf, 
a  part.  —  Ir.  shara,  searra,  a  plough.] 

1.  A  part ;  a  portion,  —  particularly  of  any 
thing  owned  by  two  or  more  in  common  ;  an 
allotment ;  an  apportionment ;  a  dividend. 

In  poets  as  true  genius  is  but  rare, 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic's  share.  Pope. 

He  takes  his  share  of  the  profit,  and  yet  leaves  his  share  of 
the  burden  to  be  borne  by  others.  Swift. 

2.  One  of  the  equal  proportions  into  which 
the  capital  stock  of  a  company  or  corporation  is 
divided. 

The  capital  stock  is  usually  divided  into  equal  proportions 
called  shares,  Bovvier, 

3.  The  proportion  which  descends  to  one  of 
several  children  from  his  ancestor.         Bouvier. 

4.  The  blade  of  a  plough  that  cuts  or  cleaves 
the  ground  ;  a  ploughshare. 

The  shining  shares  full  many  ploughmen  guide.     Pope. 
On  shares,  with  the  condition  of  having  a  portion 

or  share Share  and  share  alike,  in  equal  proportions. 

Bouvier.  —  To  go  shares,  to  partake  together  of  any 
thing.  L'Estrangc. 
Syn.  —  See  Part. 

ShAre'BEAM,  n.  That  part  of  a  plough  to  which 
the  share  is  applied.  Ash. 

ShAre'-BONE,  re.  {Anat.)  The  anterior  part  of 
the  bone  that  divides  the  trunk  from  the  lower 
limbs ;  the  os  pubis.  Dunglison. 

ShAeE'-BRO-K^R,  n.  A  broker  who  deals  in 
railway  and  other  shares.  Simmonds. 

SHArE'-^HOLD-^R,  re.  An  owner  of  a  share  in  a 
joint  stock.  Qu.  Rev. 

ShAr'^R,  ■«.     One  who  shares  ;  a  partaker. 

SHAr'ING,  71.     Participation.  Spenser. 

SHARK,  re.  [Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  scear-an,  to 
sheer,  to  cut, —  applied  to  the  fish  from  its  vo- 
racity, and  to  the  person  for  his  similar  qualities.. 
Richardson.  —  Gr.  Kapy^aplag,  a  kind  of  shark,  so 
called  from  his  sharp  teeth ;  Kdp^apoy,  sharp- 
pointed  ;  L.  carcharus.     Thomson.] 

1.  {Ich.)  A 
name  given 
to  any  fish 
of  the  fami- 
ly, .  Squalidt^,  ]3i^j  j^„|j  (^Carchantu  glaucy.^, 
which  IS  com- 
posed of  many  genera  and  many  species. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long ;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short ;  A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure  ;    fAre,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL ;    HEIR,   HER  ; 
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,8®=-  The  form  of 
the  body  differs 
much  in  the  differ- 
ent genera.  They 
are  characterized  i 
however,  in  gener- 
al, by  having  a 
rounded  body  ter- 
minated by  a  large,  Hammer-headed  Shark. 
conical,  fleshy  tail.  The  muzzle  is  rounded  or  point- 
ed, depressed,  and  projects  over  the  mouth ;  so  that, 
when  the  shark  is  going  to  seize  its  prey,  it  is 
obliged  to  turn  on  one  side  or  on  its  back.  The  teeth 
are  generally  large  and  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle, sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  finely  notched 
on  their  outer  margin.  They  are  arranged  in  several 
series,  one  within  another.  The  skin  is  usually^^rough 
and  covered  with  a  multitude  of  little  osseous  tuber- 
cles. It  is  an  extremely  voracious  fish,  and  it  swims 
with  great  velocity.  The  white  shark  (CarcJiarias 
vulgaris)  in  size  and  voracity  is  the  most  formidable 
of  all  the  species,  and  attains  sometimes  the  length 
of  thirty  feet.  — See  Hammer-fish.    Baird. 

2.  A  greedy,  artful  fellow ;  one  who  fills  his 
pockets  by  sly  tricks ;  a  sharper ;  a  cheat. 

Cheaters,  sharks,  and  shlftmg'companione.    £p.  Reynolds. 

3.  Trick;  fraud;  petty  rapine.     [Low.] 

Wretchefl  who  live  upon  the  shark.  Sovih. 

SHARK,    V.   n.       [^.   SHARKED ;  pp.   sharking, 

SHARKED.] 

1.  To  prey  upon  another ;  to  play  the  petty 
thief;  to  practise  cheats  ;  to  live  by  fraud. 

The  sharking  officer  that  receives  bribes.  Dr.  White. 

2.  To  live  scantily,  catching  at  invitations  to 
the  tables  of  others  ;  to  live  by  shifts.       Wood. 

SHARK,  V.  u,.     To  pick  up  hastily  or  slyly.    Shak. 

SHARK'^R,  n.  One  who  sharks;  an  artful  fel- 
low. "  A  . . .  renegade,  a  dirty  sharker.'*  Wotton. 

-SHARK'JNG,  n.  Petty  rapine;  trick:  —  the  act 
of  living  scantily  or  by  shifts.        Dr.  Westfield. 

SHARP,  a.  [A.  S.  scearp;  Dut.  scherp;  Frs. 
n/cerp;  Ger.  scharf;  Dan.  S^  Sw.  skarp ;  Icel. 
skarpr ;  Ir.  scarb,  biting.  —  I'urk.  scerp.  —  Skin- 
ner refers  it  to  the  A.  S.  scyran,  to  shear  or 
shave.] 

1.  Having  a  keen  edge  or  an  acute  point ; 
having  an  edge  or  a  point  that  will  cut  or  pierce 
quickly  or  easily ;  acute;  not  blunt ;  keen.  "A 
sharp  razor."  Ps.  lii.  2.  "  My  cimeter's  sharp 
point."     Shak. 

2.  Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge  ;  not  obtuse. 

The  form  of  their  heada  is  narrow  and  sharp.  More. 

There  was  seen  some  miles  in  the  sea  a  great  pillar  of  light, 

not  sharp,  but  in  form  of  a  column.  Bacon. 

3.  Acute  of  mind ;  quick  of  apprehension  or 
invention  ;  discerning ;  discriminating  ;  witty ; 
ingenious;  inventive;  shrewd.  ' 

The  sharpest  philosophera  have  never  yet  arrived  at  clear 
and  distinct  ideas.  Watts. 

There  is  nothing  makes  men  sharper,  and  sets  their  hands 
and  wits  more  at  work,  than  want.  Addison. 

4.  Quick  or  keen  of  sight ;  —  attentive  ;  vigi- 
lant. 

As  the  sharpest  eye  discemeth  nought, 

Except  the  sunbeams  in  the  air  do  sliine, 

So  the  best  soul,  with  her  reflecting  thought, 

Sees  not  herself  without  some  light  divine.        Davies. 

5.  Eeen to  the  taste ;  biting;  pungent;  poig- 
nant ;  acid ;  tart.    *'  A  most  sharp  sauce."  Shak. 

6.  Keen  or  acute  to  the  ear ;  piercing  the  ear 
with  a  quick  noise ;  shrill ;  not  flat. 

Let  one  whistle  at  the  end  of  a  trunk,  and  hold  your  ear 
at  the  other,  and  the  sound  strikes  so  sharp  as  you  can  scarce 
endure  it.  Bacon. 

7.  Severe ;  harsh ;  sarcastic. 

How  often  may  we. meet  with  those  who  are  one  while 
courteous,  but  within  a  small  time  after  are  ho  superciliouB, 
sharp,  troublesome,  fierce,  and  exceptions,  that  they  .  .  .  be- 
come the  very  sores  and  burdens  of  society  I  South. 

8.  Severely  rigid  ;  quick  to  punish ;  cruel. 
"The  sharp  Athenian  law."  Shak. 

9.  Eager,  as  for  food;  hungry  ;  keen. 


To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  I  had 
Of  tasting  those  fair  apples. 


Milton, 


10.  Fierce;  ardent;  fiery;  impetuous. 

A  s?ia7-p  assault  already  is  begun.  Dryden. 

11.  Severely  painful ;  acute;  distressing.    "A 
sharp  torture."  Tillotson. 

12.  N-ipping;  pinching;  piercing,  as  the  cold. 
*' SA«rp  air."    Ray.     *' Sharp  irost.'*    Cook. 

13.  Shrewd  and  exacting  in  business  transac- 
tions ;  as,  "A  man  sharp  at  a  bargain." 

14.  Subtle;  nice;  witty;  acute;  —  applied  to 
things.    *'  Sharp  and  subtle  discourses."  Hooker. 

15.  Hard;  —  so    applied    among  workmen. 
"  The  sharpest  sand."  Moxon. 


16.  Thin  in  features  ;  emaciated  ;  lean. 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare.  Milton. 

17.  {Mus.)  Higher  by  a  semitone,  as  u.  note  : 
—  above  true  pitch ;  too  high. 

Sharp  up,  said  of  yards  when  braced  as  near  fore- 
and-aft  as  possible.  Dana. 

Syn.  — See  Acute,  Keen. 

SHARP,  n.     1.  A  sharp  or  acute  sound.        Shak. 

2.  A  pointed  weapon ;  a  rapier.  Collier. 

3.  pi.  The  hard  parts  of  the  wheat,  which  re- 
quire grinding  a  second  time ;  —  called  also 
middlings.  Simmonds. 

4.  {M^is.)  A  character  (#)  which  prefixed  to 
a  note  signifies  that  it  is  to  be  sung  or  played  a 
semitone  higher  than  it  naturally  would  have 
been  without  such  a  character.  Moore. 

SHARP,   V.  a.      \i.  SHAKPED  ;    pp.   sharping, 

SHARPED.] 

1.  To  make  sharp  or  keen.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  make  quick  or  discerning;  to  render 
discriminating.   "  To  sharp  my  sense."  Spenser. 

3.  {Mus.')  To  mark  with  a  sharp  ;  to  make 
higher  by  a  semitone  ;  to  sharpen.  Moore. 

SHARP,  V.  n.     To  play  the  sharper. 

And  he  that  sharped. 
And  pocketed  a  prize  by  fraud  obtained, 
"Was  marked  and  shunned  as  odious. 


SHARP'-C6R-N?RED  (kbr'nerd),  c 
corners. 


Cowper. 

Having  sharp 

Burney. 

SHARP'-fiD^ED  (-6jd),  a.  Having  a  sharp  or 
keen  edge.    "  Sharp-edged  cimeter."    Drayton. 

SHAR'PEN  (shir'pn),  v.  a.     [See  Sharp,  a.']     p. 

SHARPENED;  pp.   SHAKPENING,  SHARPENED.] 

1.  To  make  sharp  or  keen  ;  to  edge ;  to  point. 

But  all  the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines,  to 
sharpen  every  jnan  his  share,  and  his  colter,  and  his  axe,  and 
his  mattock.  1  Sam.  xiii.  20. 

The  weaker  their  helps  are,  the  more  their  need  is  to 
sharpen  the  edge  of  their  own  industry.  Jlooker. 

2.  To  make  quicker  or  keener  of  perception. 

Over-much  quickness  of  wit,  either  given  by  nature  or 
sharpened  by  study,  doth  not  commonly  bring  greatest  learn- 
ing, best  manners,  or  happiest  hfe  in  the  end.  Ascham. 

3.  To^make  eager;  to  render  keener,  as  an 
appetite  ;  to  make  hungry. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  eloyless  sauce  his  appetite.  Shak, 

4.  To  make  biting,  sarcastic,  or  severe. 

My  haughty  soul  would  swell. 
Sharpen  each  word,  and  threaten  in  my  eyes.         SmitJi. 

5.  To  make  fierce  or  angry. 

Mine  enemy  skarpeneth  his  eyes  upon  me.  Job  xvi.  9. 

6.  To  make  more  piercing  or  shrill  to  the  ear. 

Enclosures  not  only  preserve  sound,  but  increase  and 
sharpen  it.  Bacon. 

7.  To  make  sharp  or  keen  to  the  taste;  to 
render  sour,  acid,  or  tart.  Johnson, 

8.  To  make  more  intense,  as  grief,  joy,  pain, 

9.  {Mus,)  To  raise  by  a  semitone ;  to  make  a 
semitone  higher;  to  sharp.  Dwight. 

SHAR'PEN  (shar'pn),  ■ 
sharp. 

SHARP'^R,  n.  One  who  practises  sharpness,  in 
cheating,  defrauding,  or  gaining  advantages ;  a 
tricking  fellow  ;  a  cheat ;  a  defrauder. 

SJiarpers,  as  pikes,  prey  upon  their  own  kind.  L'Estrange, 

SHARP'LY,  ad.  "With  sharpness  ;  with  a  sharp 
edge  or  point:  —  keenly;  acutely;  vigorously: 
—  minutely;  accurately: — severely;  rigorous- 
ly :  —  acutely  or  wittily.  Johnson. 

SHARP'N^SS,  n.     [A.  S.  scearpnes,'] 

1.  State  of  being  sharp  in  the  edge  or  the  point. 

The  sharpness  of  the  weapons.  Sidney. 

2.  Intellectual  acuteness  ;  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension; ingenuity;  wit.  Addison. 

3.  Quickness  of  sense,  as  of  seeing  or  hearing. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  keen,  biting,  or  pierc- 
ing, as  the  cold,     "  Sharpness  of  the  air."    Cook. 

5.  Quality  of  being  biting  to  the  tongue  ;  pun- 
gency ;  tartness.  "  Sharpness  in  vinegar."  Watts. 

6.  Eagerness  or  keenness  of  appetite.  "The 
sharpness  of  starving."  Sir  J.  Cheeke. 

7-  Severity  of  language ;  sarcasm;  satire. 

Some  did  all  fblly  with  just  s3iarpne-9s  blame, 

Wlnle  others  laughed  and  scorned  them  into  shame.  Dryden. 

8.  Keenness,  as  of  pain  or  grief;  intense- 
ness;  poignancy;  painfulness ;  afflictiveness. 

And  the  best  quarrels  in  the  heat  are  curst 

By  those  that  feel  their  sliarpnjess.  Sliak. 


To  grow  or  become 
Shak, 


SHARP'-POiNT-^D,  a.     1.  Having  sharp  points. 

•*  Sharp-pointed  sword."  Shak. 

2.    {Bat.)   Terminating  at   once   in   a   point 

without  tapering  in  any  degree ;  acute,  Lindley. 

SHARP'— SET,  a.     Hungry;  ravenous:  —  eager. 

An  eagle  sharp-set,  looking  about  her  for  her  prey,  spied  a 
leveret.  L'Estrange. 


SHARP'-SHodX-JpR,    n. 
marksman. 


A    rifleman  ; 


a    good 
Park. 


A  shooting  with  great 
Clarke, 


SHARP'-SHOOT-ING,  «. 
skill  and  accuracy. 

SHARP'-SlGHT-:eD  (-sit-ed),  a.  Having  quick  or 
sharp  sight,  or  quick  discernment.   IJEstrange. 

SHARP'-SIGHT-jpD-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing sharp-sighted. 

SHARP'-TATL,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Passeres,  family  Certhidts,  and  sub-family  Sy- 
nallaxince.  Gray. 

SHARP'-TAST-5D,  a.     Having  a  sharp  taste. 
Sfiarp-tasted  citrons  Median  climes  produce; 
Bitter  the  rind,  but  generous  is  the  juice.  Dryden. 

SHARP'-TOOTHED  (sharp't8tht),  u.  Having  a 
sharp  tooth.  Shak, 

SHARP'-Vi§-Ag^ED,  w.  Having  a  thin  face.  Hale. 

SHARP'-WiT-T?D,  a.  Having  an  acute  mind; 
sagacious.    "  Very  sharp-witted  men."  Wotton. 

SHASH,  n.     1.  t  A  turban.  Fuller.     Herbert. 

2.  A  sash.  —  See  Sash.  Cotton. 

SHAS'T^R,  }  ,j^     ^  sacred  book  of  the  Hindoos, 
SHAS'TRA,  )  containin§j  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  their  religion  'and  the  ceremonies  of 
their  worship,  and  serving  as  a  commentary  on 
the  Veda  or  Vedam.  WHght. 

SH AT'T5:r,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  scateran,  to  scatter.  —  See 
Scatter,  v.  a.]  [i.  shattered;  pp.  shatter- 
ing, SHATTERED.] 

1.  To  break  at  once  into  many  pieces ;  to  rend, 
by  breaking  into  parts ;  to  break  so  as  to  scat- 
ter the  pieces  ;  to  dash  into  fragments. 

Black  from  the  stroke  above,  the  smouldering  pine 
Stands  as  a  shattered  trunk.  Thomson. 

2.  To  break  or  dash  the  vigor  of;  to  dissipate. 
**  A  man  ...  of  shattered  humor."  Norris. 

3.  To  derange  ;  to  render  insane  or  delirious ; 
to  disorder ;  as,  **  A  man  shattered  in  intellect." 

SHAT'T^R,  V.  71.  To  be  broken,  or  to  fall,  by  any 
force  applied,  into  fragments. 


Of  bodies,  some  are  fragile, 
many  places. 


.  some  sJiatter,  and  fly  in 
Bacon, 


SH  AT'T_5R,  n.  One  part  of  many  into  which  any 
thing  is  shattered  ;  a  fragment ;  —  used  chiefly 
in  the  plural.     *'  Break  it  into  shatters,'*  Swift, 

SHAT'T:5R-BRAIN,  n.  A  person  of  disordered 
mind ;  a  scatter-brain ;  —  a  giddy  person.    Ash. 

SHAT'T^iR-BRAINED  (-brand),  a.  Disordered  in 
mind;  —  inattentive;  heedless.  Goodman. 

SHAT'T^^R-PAT'J^D,  a.   Shatter-brained.    [Low.] 

SHAT'T^R-Y,  a.  Easily  shattered ;  loose  of 
structure;  brittle;  frangible.  *' A  brittle,  sAa^ 
tery  sort  of  spar."  Woodward. 

SHAVE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  scafan;  Dut.  shaveji;  Ger. 
schabe7i;  Dan.  skave;  Sw.  skafwa. — L.  scabo, 
to  scratch,  to  scrape.]  [i.  shaved  ;  pp.  shav- 
ing,   SHAVED    or    SHAVEN  ;    now    commonly 

SHAVED.] 

1.  To  cut  or  pare  close  to  the  surface,  as  by  a 
razor ;  to  cut  off,  as  the  beard. 

Zelim  was  the  first  of  the  Ottomans  that  did  shave  his 
beard.  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  bare  or  smooth  by  cutting  the 
hair  from  the  surface. 

The  Egyptians,  from  a  very  early  age,  shave  their  heads. 

Beloe, 

3.  To  make   smooth  by  cutting  any  thing 
from  the  surface. 

The  bending  scythe 
Shaves  all  the  surface  of  the  waving  green.  Gay, 

4.  To  cut  in  thin  slices  ;  to  slice. 

Plants  bruised  or  shaven  in  leaf  or  root.  Bacon, 

5.  To  skim  by  passing  near. 

He  shaves  wit)\  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 

Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high.  Milton. 

6.  To  Strip  ;  to  fleece  ;  to  oppress  by  extor- 
tion ;  to  pillage.  Johnson. 

To  shave  off^  to  cut  off.    *'  I  caused  the  hair  of  hia 
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SHAVE 

head  to  be  shaved  ojf."  Wiseman.  —  To  shave  a  note,  to 
buy  a  note  at  a  great  discount.     [Colloquial.] 

SHAVE,  V.  n.  1.  To  cut  off  the  beard  with  a  ra- 
zor close  to  the  surface. 

Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 

1  would  not  shave  to-day.  Sliak. 

2.  To  cut  closely  ;  to  cut  as  a  razor. 

3.  To  be  hard  and  severe  in  bargains.  Baker. 

SHAVE,  n.  An  instrument  or  tool,  having  a  long 
blade  and  two  handles,  used  for  shaving  hoops, 
&c.;  —  called  also  drawing-knife,    Chamherlin. 

SHAVE'-GRASS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  cryptogamous  plant 
having  a  rush-like,  hollow  stem,  used  for  polish- 
ing wood,  bone,  ivorj',  and  various  metals,  par- 
ticularly brass ;  Equisetum  hyemale ;  —  called  al- 
so Dutch-rush.  Gray,     Loudon. 

SHAVE'LJNG,  n.  A  man  shaved;  a  monk  or 
friar,  in  contempt.  Spenser. 

SHAV'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  shaves  ;  a  barber. 

2.  One  whose  dealings  are  close  and  keen  for 
his  own  profit ;  —  an  extortioner  ;  a  plunderer. 

This  Lewis  is  a  cunning  shaver.  Swift. 

By  these  sJiavers  the  Turks  were  stript  of  all  they  had. 

KnolJes. 

,^=-This  word,  in  the  United  States,  is  applied  to 
money  brokers  who  purchase  notes  at  more  than  legal 
interest.  Banks,  when  they  resort  to  any  means  to 
obtain  a  large  discount,  are  also  called  shavers  or 
shaving  banks.     Bartlett. 

A  young  shaver,  a  boy.  Halliwell. 

SHAVING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  shaves. 

2.  A  thin  paring  of  wood  planed  or  shaved 

off;  a  thin  slice  parecjli^off.  Bacon. 

To  a  shaving,  wnhin  a  small  fraction;  to  a  Tittle  ; 

to  a  nicety.     "  It  fits  to  a  shaving.'^       Craven  Dialect. 

SHAV'ING-BRUSH,  n.     A  brush  used  in  shaving. 

ShAw,  71.  [A.  S.  scuica,  a  shade  ;  Dan.  skov,  a 
forest ;  skyggn^  a  shade  ;  Sw.  skogy  a  forest ; 
skugga,  shade  ;  Icel.  skugqi.  —  See  Shade.]  A 
thicket  or  small  wood.     [Local,  Eng.] 

Thither,  to  seek  some  flocks  or  herds,  we  went, 

Perhaps  close  hid  beneath  the  greenwood  shaw.  Fairfax. 

"Whither  ridest  thou  under  this  green  shaw?      Chaucer. 

JS^The  word  is  still  in  use  in  Staffordshire,  and 

is  frequent  in  the  composition  of  names  ;  as  Alder- 

sliaw^  Gentleshaw,  &c.     Todd. 

ShAw'FoWl,  n.  An  artificial  fowl  made  to 
shoot  at.  Johnson. 

SHAWL,  71.  [Per.  shcUli  ;  Turk.  s7ial ;  Hind.  shal. 
—  Dut.  sjaal;  Ger.  schahl ;  Dan.  schavl;  Sw. 
schawl.  — It.  scialle,  sciallo  ;  Sp.  chal\  Fr.  chaleP[ 
A  piece  of  cloth,  long  or  square,  made  of  wool, 
silk,  wool  and  silk,  cotton,  or  hair,  and  chiefly 
worn  by  women  over  the  shoulders  and  back. 

jg®=The  manufacture  of  shawls  is  believed  to  have 
originated  iu  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  in  the  north- 
west of  India.  These  shawls  are  considered  the  best 
that  are  made.  They  are  formed  of  the  inner  hair  of 
a  variety  of  the  common  goat  reared  on  the  cold,  dry 
table-land  of  Thibet.  The  genuine  shawl-wool  has 
been  imported  into  Europe,  and  the  finest  Edinburgh 
and  Paisley  shawls  have  been  made  of  it.  Ct/c.  of  Com. 

SHAWL'— PIN,  At.     A  pin  for  fastening  a  shawl. 

SHAWM,  n.    [Ger.  schalmeie ;  schallen,  to  sound.] 

1.  (3/ms.)  a  sort  of  pipe  resembling  a  haut- 
boy ;  — written  also  shalm. 

Even  from  the  shrillest  shawm  unto  the  cornomute.  Drayton. 

2.  The  stalk  or  haulm  of  the  potato.  Brockeff. 

3.  The  foliage  of  esculent  plants.     Jamieson. 

SHAY,  11.     A  chaise.     [Vulgar.]  C.  LaTnb. 

SBB,  pron.  pe7'S07ial,  fern.  [Goth,  st;  A.  S.  heo  ; 
Dut.  zy  ;  Ger.  sie  ;  'Dan.  &;  Icel.  him  ;  Sw.  hon.] 
[she,  hers,  hek;  pi.  they,  theirs,  them.] 

1.  The  female  before  understood  or  alluded  to. 

The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he; 

The  moat  sincere  and  holy  woman  sJie.  Drj/den. 

2.  The  woman  ;  the  female  ;  —  used  substan- 
tively with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

Ijady,  you  are  the  cruellest  she  alive.  S7iak. 

The  shea  of  Italy  shall  not  betray 

Mine  interest  and  his  honor.  Shak. 

j8®=  She  is  also  used  adjectively  or  in  composition 

for  female.   "  A  she-s\avo.'^  Prior.    "  S/ie-bear."  SAa/c. 

SHEAD'ilVG,  «.  A  tithing,  division,  or  district  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Whishaw. 

SHEAF  (shef),  «. ;  pi.  SHEAVES.  [A.  S.  sceaf, 
scaf\  scafan,  to  shove ;  Dut.  schoof',  Ger. 
schaubJ] 
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1.  A  bundle  of  grain  in  stalks  bound  together; 
a  bundle  of  the  stalks  or  straw  of  grain. 

The  reaper  filla  his  greedy  hands, 

And  binds  the  golden  shem>es  in  brittle  bands.    Dryden. 

2.  Any  bundle  or  collection  ;  —  particularly  a 
bundle  of  arrows  sufficient  to  fill  a  quiver,  the 
number  being  usually  twenty-four.       FairhoU. 

SHEAF,  re.  [Dut.  schij.']  (Mech.)  A  solid  cylin- 
drical wheel  fixed  in  a  channel  and  movable 
about  an  axis,  as  in  the  block  of  a  pulley ;  a 
sheave.  Brande. 

SHEAF,  V.  n.    To  make  sheaves  or  bundles. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  anH  bind.  Shak,^ 

SHEAF'Y,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling, sheaves.  Gray, 

t  SHEAL  (shel),  V.  u,.     To  shell ;  to  shale,     f^hak. 

SHEAL,  «.     A  hut.     [Scottish.]  Jamieson. 

SHEAL'TNG^,  n.  pi.  The  coarse  husks  of  oats 
taken  off  between  millstones  before  the  grain  is 
kiln-dried,  as  in  the  process  of  preparing  it  for 
being  ground  into  meal.  Simmonds. 

SHEAR  (sher),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sceran^  seiran,  scirian, 
scyran  ;  Frs.  scera  ;  But.  scheren,  sheeren  ; 
Ger.  scheren ;  Dan.  skitsre  ;  Sw.  skcira,  to  cut, 
to  carve  ;  Icel.  skdra.  —  W.  ysgar,  to  separate.  — 
Sansc.  schaura^  or  chaura,  to  shave.  —  Akin  to 
the  Gr.  Kf/pw,  to  shear ;  ^v^&ui,  to  shave.  Liddell  ^ 
Scott.  —  See  Shabe.]    \i.  sheaiibd;  p^.  sheak- 

INO,  SHORN  or  SHEAEED.] 

1.  To  take  the  wool  or  hair  from  by  cutting  or 
clipping  it  near  to  the  surface,  by  means  of 
shears,  or  two  blades  moving  on  a  rivet. 

And  Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep.         Gen.  xxxi.  19. 

2.  To  clip  or  cut  close  with  shears,  or  as  Avith 
shears  ;  to  cut ;  to  clip. 

So  many  montlis  ere  I  shall  sjiear  the  fleece.  Sha]c. 

Ue  easily  shears  the  grass  whereon  lie  feeds.  Grew. 

3.  t  To  cut  do\vn,  as  with  a  sickle  ;  to  reap. 

She  pulletli  up  some  [herbs]  by  the  root, 

And  many  witli  a  knife  she  sheareth.  Gower. 

SHEAR,  V.  11.    To  turn  aside  ;  to  sheer.      Sandys. 

SHEAR  (sher),  n. ;  pi.  shear?  (sliSrz).     1.  An  in- 
strument to  cut  with ;  —  seldom  used  in  the  sin- 
gular.—  See  Shears.  Chauc&i'. 
2.  State  of  being  sheared  j  —  a  term  denoting; 
the  age  of  sheep,  as  being  sheared  yearly. 

"When  sheep  is  one  shear,  they  will  have  two  broad  teeth 
before.  Mortiitier. 

SHEAE'BILL,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  water-fowl ;  the 
Rhynchops  nigra.  —  See  Sheerwater.  Wright. 

t  SHEARD  (sherd),  n.   A  fragment ;  shard.  Nares. 

SHEAR'^IR,  n.    1.  One  who  shears,  —  particularly 

one  who  clips  the  wool  from  the  fleece.    Milton. 

2.  t  A  reaper.  Johnson. 

SHEAR'-HtTLK,  n.  (Naitt.)  An  old  vessel  fitted 
with  shears,  &c.,  and  used  for  taking  out  and 
putting  in  the  masts  of  other  vessels.       Dana. 

SHEAR'ING,  n.     1.  Act  of  one  who  shears  ;  act  of 
clipping  or  cutting  off,  as  wool  from  sheep. 
2.  The  act  of  reaping.     [Scotland.]     Brande. 

SHEAR'LING,  n.   A  sheep  that  has  been  but  once 

shorn.  Sitnmonds. 

SHEAR'MAN,  ?t.   One  who  shears ;  shearer.   Shak. 

SHEAR^  (sherz),  71.  pi.  1.  An  instrument  to  cut 
with,  consisting  of  two  blades,  usually  moving 
on  a  pin,  between  which  the  thing  to  be  cut, 
is  interposed ;  a  kind  of  large  scissors.      Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  the  blades  of 
shears.  Johnson. 

3.  An  apparatus  for  raising  heavy  weights  ; 
sheers. — See  Sheers.  Wright. 

4.  t  Wings.  Spenser. 

SHEAR'-STEEL,  n.  Steel  prepared  by  laying 
several  bars  of  common  steel  together,  heating 
them  in  a  furnace  till  they  acquire  the  welding 
temperature,  beating  them  together  with  forge 
hammers,  and  afterwards  drawing  them  anew 
into  bars  for  sale  ;  —  so  called  because  shears 
for  dressing  woollen  cloth  are  made  of  it. 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

SHEAR'WA-T^R,  re.  (Onuth.)  The  name  of 
oceanic  web-footed  birds  of  the  genus  Puffimis, 
having  the  same  general  characters  as  the  true 
petrel,  and  noted  for  their  running  lightly  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  :  —  also  the  scissor-bill  or 
sheerwater.  Audubon. 


SHED 

SHEAR'wA-T(;R_PE'TRgL,  re. 
{Ornith.)  A  name  applied  to 
the    Manx    puffin,   or  Manx 
shearwater ;  Puffi- 
nus  Anglorum, ' 

Baird. 

SHEAT'-FISH,       re.  .v. 

(Ich.)      A      large  -*=* 

fresh-water       fish.  Shearwater-petrel, 

with  a  long,  thick,  slimy  body,  destitute  of  scales, 
the  back  dark-colored  like  that  of  the  eel ;  Si- 
lurus  giants.  —  See  Siluridje.  Yarrell. 

SHEATH  (sheth),  n. ;  pi.  shEath?.  [A.  S.  scieth, 
scejxth\  sceadm,  to  separate,  to  shade,  to  cover; 
Dut.  schede ;  Old  Ger.  sceida,  schaide ;  Ger. 
scheide  ;  Dan.  skede ;  Sw.  skida  ;  Icel.  skeidr.] 

1.  The  case  of  any  thing,  as  a  knife ;  the  scab- 
bard of  a  sword,  &c.  Addison. 

2.  (Bot,)  The  base  of  leaves,  as  of  grasses, 
which  are  wrapped  round  the  stem.  Gray. 

3.  {Ent.)  The  wing-case  of  coleopterous  or 
other  insects.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SHEATH'-BILL,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  or- 
der Gallinee,  family  Chionidida,  and  sub-fami- 
ly Chionidinm.  Graxj, 

SHEATHE   (shetri),  V.   a.       \i.   sheathed  ;    pp. 

SHEATHING,  SHEATHED.]       [See  SoOTHE.] 

1.  To  put  into,  or  to  enclose  in,  a  sheath  or 
scabbard;  to  enclose  in  any  case.  "Draw  your 
swords  and  sheathe  them  not."  Shak. 

The  leopard  keeps  the  claws  of  his  fore  feet  turned  up  from 
the  ground  and  sheathed  in  the  skin  of  his  toes.  Grew. 

2.  To  cover  or  line.  Wright. 

3.  To  fit  with  a  sheath.  Shak. 

4.  To  defend  the  main  body  by  an  outward 
covering;  to  case  or  cover  with  boards,  sheets 
of  copper,  &c.  Raleigh. 

5.  {Old  Chem.)  To  take  away  sharpness  or 
acridness  from.  "  They  blunt  or  sheathe  those 
sharp  salts."  Arbiithnot. 

To  sheathe  the  sword,  to  make  peace. 

SHBATH'fR,  re.     One  that  sheathes.     BampfieU. 

SHBATH'ING,  p.  a.  1.  Enclosing  iu  a  sheath ; 
covering  or  lining. 

2.  {Bot^  Surrounding  a  stem  or  other  body 
by  the  convolute  base;  vaginant;  —  applied 
chiefly  to  the  petioles  of  grasses.  Lwidley. 

SHEATH'ING,  n.     1.  Act  of  one  who  sheathes. 
2.  The  casing  or  covering  of  a  ship's  bottom 
and  sides,  to  defend  it  from  worms  ;  a  sheath. 

Sheets  of  thin  copper,  nailed  on  with  copper  nails,  consti- 
tute, at  present,  the  sheaikhig  of  all  the  better  kind  of  ves- 
sels. Brande. 

SHEATH'LIJSS,  cs.     Having  no  sheath.      Eusden. 

SHEATH'-WINGED  (slieth'wlngd),  a.  {Ent.)  Hav- 
ing sheaths  or  cases  which  are  folded  over  the 
wings.  Browne. 

SHEATH'Y,  a.  Forming  a  sheath,  or  resembling 
a  sheath.     "  Sheathy  cases."  Browne. 

SHE' A-TREE,  re.  {Bot.)  The  butter-tree  of  Africa ; 
Bassia  butyracea.  Mungo  Park. 

t  SHEAVE,  V.  a. 
er ;  to  collect. 

SHEAVE,  re.  [Dut.  schijf,]  {Naut.)  The  wheel 
on  which  a  rope  works  in  a  block ;  —  called  also 
shiver.  Dana. 

t  SHEAVED  (shevd),  a.     Made  of  straw.       Shak. 

SHEAVB'-HOLE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  channel  cut  in  a 
block  for  the  ropes  to  reeve  through.         Dana. 

A  Dutch  East-India  commer- 

1-Iawkesioorth. 

SHE£!H'I-NAH,  or  SHe-eHl'N,\H  [sh6k'e-nil,   W. 

Sm.  C. ;  she-kl'nfi,  P.Bra7ide],n.   [Heb.  1151311). 

from  I^Bi  to  dwell.]     The  Jewish  name  for  the 

visible  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence, 
which  rested,  in  the  shape  of  a  cloud,  over  the 
mercy-seat  or  propitiatory,  and  from  which 
God  gave  forth  his  oracles  with  an  articulate 
voice ;  —  written  also  shekinah.  Hook, 

t  SHBOK'LA-TON,  re.  [Old  Fr.  ciclaton.']  Gilded 
leather.  _  Spenser. 

SHED,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  scedan.  —  See  Shade.]  [i. 
SHED ;  pp.  shedding,  shed.] 


[See  Sheae.]    To  bring  togeth- 
Ash^nole. 


SHEB'AN-D^R,  re. 
cial  officer. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  ti,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fALI,  ;    HftiR,  H£,R  ; 


SHED 
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SHEKEL 


1.  To  effuse  ;  to  pour  out ;  to  spill ;  to  drop., 

The  painfiil  service,  unrl  the  drops  of  blood 
S}ied  for  my  thankleea  country.  Shak. 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  sJied  a  tear.  Shak. 

2.  To  let  fall ;  to  scatter  ;  to  diffuse ;  to  spread. 

Aa  his  Bumtner's  youth  shall  shed 

Eternal  swceta  around  Maria's  head.  Prior. 

SUED,  V.  n.    To  let  fall  the  parts,  as  leaves,  &c. 

The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strow 

"With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow.      Dryden. 

SHED,  11.     1.  A  slight  covering  or  building. 

Yet  shall  it  ruin  like  tlie  motli's  frail  cell, 

Or  sheds  of  reeds;  which  summer's  heat  repel.  Sandys. 

2.  A  part  of  a  weaver's  loom.         Simmonds. 
J0^=-  Shed  is  used  in  composition  in  tlie  sense  of 
effasiim  ;  as,  \i\QoA-skcd. 

SHKD'D^R,  rt.  One  who  sheds;  a  spiller.  "A 
shedder  of  blood  shall  surely  die."  Ezek.  xviii.  10. 

SHED'DJNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  spilling  or  of  cast- 
ing off.  [r.]  Gloucester. 
2.  That  which  is  shed.                   Wordsworth. 

SHEEL'ING,  n.  A  hut ;  a  shelter ;  — written  also 
sheilling.     [Scottish.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

SHEEN,  a.  [A.  S.  sciene,  scieno,  scene,  sceo7ie; 
Pi's,  scene;  Dut.  schoon;  Ger.  sch'in,  shining, 
beautiful.  —  See  Shinl:.]  Bright;  shining; 
glittering;  sheeny.     [Used  in  poetry.] 

Her  garment  was  so  bright  and  wondrous  /7ieen.     Spenser. 

SHEEN,  rt.    Brightness;  splendor;  shine;  gloss. 

By  fountain  clear  and  spangled  starlight  sheen.  Shak. 

But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen.  Milton. 

And  the  sJieen  of  their  spears  were  like  the  stars  on  the  sea. 

Jiljron. 

SHEEN'Y,  a.  Bright;  glittering;  shining;  fair. 
"  Sheeny  heaven."  Milton. 

SHEEP,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [A.  S.  sceap,  sceop,  seep; 
Dut.  schaap  ;  Ger.  scAiz/".] 

1.  (Zoul.)  An  animal  that  bears  wool,  of  the 
sub-tribe  OvetSf  and  family  BovidcB. 

S^  Tlie  sheep  is  one  of  those  animals  whicli  man 
has  domesticated,  and  which,  lilce  tlie  horse,  dog,  cat, 
pig,  and  ox,  is  subjected  to  the  greatest  possible  varie- 
ty. These  varieties  have  been  often  described  as  spe- 
cies ;  but  the  most  distinguished  zoologists  of  the 
present  day  regard  all  tlie  forms  of  Ovis  as  belonging 
to  tlie  species  Ovis  arics.  The  domestic  slieep  is  re- 
markable for  its  harnilessness,  timidity,  and  useful- 
ness. Its  wool  is  used  for  clothing,  and  its  flesh  for 
food.     Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  A  foolish  or  silly  fellow.  Ainsicorth. 

3.  {Theol.)  The  people  considored  as  under  a 
spiritual  shepherd  or  pastor. 

We  are  hispeople  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture.       Pe.  c.  S. 

SHEEP'-BER-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small,  handsome 
tree,  with  simple,  ovate,  pointed,  serrate,  smooth 
leaves,  white  flowers  in  fiat,  compound  cymes, 
and  edible  fruit;  Viburnum  lentago;  —  called 
also  sweet  viburnum.  Gray. 

f  SHEEP'BITE,  V.  n.  To  practise  petty  thefts. 
"  Show  your  sheepbiting  face."  Shak. 

t  SHEEP'BIT-^R,  n.    A  petty  thief.  Tusser. 

SHEEP'COT,  n.  An  enclosure  for  sheep;  a  sheep- 
pen  ;  a  sheepfold.  Shak. 

SHEEP'FOI-iD,  n.  The  place  where  sheep  are  en- 
closed; a  sheepcot.  Prior. 

SHEEP'HOOK  (shep'hflk),  «.  A  hook  fastened  to 
a  pole,  by  which  shepherds  lay  hold  of  the  legs 
of  their  sheep  ;  a  shepherd's-crook.  Bacon. 

SHEEP'ISH,  a.     1.  t  Relating  to  sheep.  Stafford. 

~  2.  Bashful  to  silliness  ;  shame-faced;  timid; 

over-modest ;  meanly  diffident.  Locke. 

SHEEP'ISH-LY,  ad.  With  excessive  modesty ; 
with  mean  diffidence ;  bashfully.  Ash. 

SHEEP'rSH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sheep- 
ish ;  bashfulness ;  mean  diffidence.  Greio. 

SHEEP'-LAU-ReL,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small  evergreen 
shrub,  with  opposite,  nearljr  sessile,  oblong, 
coriaceous  leaves,  and  terminal,  few-flowered 
corymbs  ;  Kalmia  cmgustifolia.  Gray. 

SHEEP'-MAR-K^T,  n,     A  market  for  sheep. 
SHEEP'mAS-T^R,  n.     A  feeder  of  sheep  ;  a  shep- 
herd. Bacon. 
SHEEP'-PELT,  71.  The  pelt  of  a  sheep.  Simmonds. 
SHEEP'— PEN,  n.     An  enclosure  for  sheep.  More. 

SHEEP'-KtJN,  n.  An  extent  of  open  country  de- 
voted to  the  grazing  of  sheep. 


SHEEP'S'— BEARD,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Tragopogon.       Loudon. 

SHEEP'S'— EYE  (sheps'i),  n.  A  modest,  diffident 
look;  a  wishful  glance. 

Those  [eyes]  of  an  amorous,  roguish  look  derive  their  title 
even  from  tlie  sheep;  and  we  say  such  an  one  has  a  shecp's- 
e?/e,  not  so  much  to  denote  the  lunoeeuee  us  the  simple  ely- 
liess  of  the  caht.  Spectator. 

SHEEP'S'-FOOT  (-ffit),  n.  {Printing.)  An  iron 
tool  combining  the  hammer  and  the  lever. 

SHEEP'-SHAnk,  n.  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  hitch  or 
bend,  used  to  shorten  a  rope  temporarily.  Dana. 

SHEEP'S'- HEAD,  n.     1.  {Ich.)  A  name  applied  to 
several  kinds  of  fish,  —  especially  to  the  Spai-us 
avis,  a  large  fish  well  known  for  its  excellent 
flesh,  and  probably  so  called  from  the  appear- 
ance of  its  mouth  and  teeth.  De  Kay. 
Lake  sheep'' s-head,  (Ich.)  the  Corvina  oscula.—  Three- 
tailed  sheep's-head,  the  Ephippus  faber;  —  a  name  ap- 
plied by  fishermen  in  allusion  to  its  prolonged   dorsal 
and  anal  fin.  De  Kay. 
2.  A  silly  fellow;  a  dunce.                  MaxwelL 
SHEEP'- SHEAR-^Ry  n.     One  who  shears  sheep. 
SHEEP'-SHEAR-ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  shearing, 
or  the  time  of  shearing,  sheep.  Shak. 
2.  The  feast  made  when  sheep  are  sliorn. 

There  happened  a  great  and  solemn  festivity,  such  ns  the 
shecp-shear%nas  used  to  be.  South. 

SHEEP'-SHEAR§,  u.  pi.  Shears  for  shearing 
sheep.  Barnes. 

SHEEP'SKIN,  n.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  :  — also  the 
leather  prepared  from  the  skin.  Simmonds. 

SHEEP'-SPLIT,  n.  The  skin  of  a  slieep,  split  by 
a  knife  or  machine  into  two  sections.  Simmonds. 

SHEEP'S'-SEA'BI-OIJS,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  the  evergreen  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
genus  Jasione.  Loudon. 

SHEEP'S'-SOR-R^L,  n.  {Bot.)  A  common  weed 
growing  in  pastures  and  waste  grounds,  on  dry, 
hard  soils,  having  halbert- shaped  leaves,  very 
acid,  but  pleasant  to  the  taste ;  field  sorrel ; 
Rtimex  acetosella.  Wood. 

SHEEP'-STEAL-?R,  n.     One  who  steals  sheep. 

SHEEP'-STEAL-JNG,  n.  The  crime  of  stealing 
sheep.  Farm.  Ency. 

SHEEP'S'-WOOL  (sheps'wfll),  rt.  The  wool  of  a 
sheep.  Booth. 

SHEEP'WALK  (shep'wilwk),  7J.  Pasture  for  sheep. 
"The  other  part  sheepwalks  and  folds."  Milton. 

SHBEP'-WASH  (shep'vvosh),  n.  A  wash  for  the 
fleece  or  skin  of  sheep,  either  to  kill  vermin,  or 
to  preserve  the  wool.  Simmonds. 

SHEEP'y,  a.     Like  sheep.  Chaucer. 

SHEER,  a.  [A.  S.  scir,  scyr;  Frs.  scir ;  Ger. 
schier;  Dan.  skii^r;  Sw.  skdr ;  Icel.  skir. — 
Sansc.  charu,  tscharu.'\ 

1.  t  Clear  and  transparent  like  pure  water. 

Thou  sJieer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain.  Shak. 

2.  Pure  and  unmixed;  as,  "  Sheer  nonsense." 

Sheer  ignorance,  ignorance  separated  from  any  the  small- 
est mixture  of  information.  liichardson. 

3.  Noting  very  thin  fabrics  of  cotton  or  silk. 
"  Sheer  muslin."     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

f  SHEER,  ad.     Clean  ;  quick  ;  at  once  ;  sheerly. 

Milton. 


Thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  tlie  crystal  battlements. 


SHEER,  V.  n.     [A.  S.  sciran,  to  shear,  to  divide.] 

\i.    SHEERED  ;  ■  pp.    SHEERING,  SHEERED.]   To 

deviate  or  turn  aside  from  a  direct  course,  as  a 
ship  or  a  horse  ;  to  shear.  Wright. 

To  sheer  off,  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance  ;  to 
steal  away.  —  7*0  sheer  up,  (JVauL)  to  approacli  in 
nearly  a  parallel  direction.  Mar.  Diet. 

SHEER,  V.  a.  To  mow  lightly  over  ;  to  shear. — 
See  Shear.     [Local,  Eng.]  Jennings. 

SHEER,  n.  {Naut.)  1.  The  curve  which  the  line 
of  ports  or  of  the  deck  presents  to  the  eye  when 
viewing  the  side  of  the  ship.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

2.  The  position  in  which  a  ship  is  sometimes 
kept  when  at  single  anchor,  in  order  to  keep 
her  clear  of  it.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  The  sheer-strake.  Da7ia 
To  break  sheer,  (JVaut.)  to  deviate  from  the  position 

when  riding  by  a  single  anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

SHEER'-HfJLK,  n.     An  old  ship  of  war  cut  down 

to  the  lower  deck,  and  furnished  with  sheers,  for 


shipping  and  unshipping  the  masts  of  other  ves- 
sels ; — written  also  shear-hulk.  Falconer. 

t  SHEER'LY,  ad.  At  once;  quite;  absolutely. 
"  Outstripped  them  sheerly."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

SHEER§,  n.  pi.  {\aut.)  Two  masts  or  spars, 
lashed  together  at  or  near  the  head,  and  raised 
to  a  vertical  position,  for  lifting  the  masts  into 
and  out  of  a  vessel,  and  for  other  purposes  ; 
shears.  —  See  Shears.  Brande. 

SHEER'-STRAKE,  71.  {Ship-building.)  The  line 
of  plank  on  a  vessel's  side  running  fore-and-aft 
under  the  gunwale.  Dana. 

SHEER_'WA-T5:r,  n.  {Ornith.)  An  aquatic  bird, 
a  native  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  parts  of 
America ;  Rhynchops  riigra ;  —  called  also  shear- 
water, cut-water^  skimmer,  black-skimmer,  and 
scissor-bill.  —  See  Scissor-bill.  Wilson. 

S^^  The  sheer-water  \B  formed  for  skimming  with 
its  thin,  sharp,  lower  mandible,  while  on  the  wing, 
the  surface  of  the  sea  for  its  food,  which  consists  of 
small  fish,  shrimps,  &.c.  Wilson. 

SHEET,  n.  [A.  S.  scyte,  scefe,  which  Tooke  con- 
siders to  be  the  past  participle  of  A.  S.  sceotan, 
scytan,  to  shoot ;  Old  Eng.  schete.  —  Shoot  was 
anciently  also  written  schete.  "  As  he  wolde 
schete  an  hert."  R,  Gloucester.  —  From  L. 
scheda  (Gr.  o';;^^^^),  a  sheet  of  paper.    Sullivan.'] 

1.  A  broad  and  large  piece  of  linen  or  of  cot- 
ton used  as  one  of  the  coverings  of  a  bed. 

As  it  had  been  a  ereat  sheet,  knit  at  the  four  corners  and 
let  down  to  the  earth.  Acts  x.  11. 

2.  As  much  paper  as  is  made  in  one  body  or 
piece;  the  quantity  or  piece  of  paper  which 
receives  the  peculiar  folding  for  being  bound  in 
a  book,  or  for  common  use  as  a  material  to  write 
on.     "  A  sheet  of  blank  paper."  Spectator. 

3.  pi.  A  book;  a  pamphlet. 

To  this  the  foWoviing  sJieets  are  intended  for  a  full  and  dis- 
tinct answer.  iVaterland. 

4.  Any  thing  expanded,  or  broad  and  thin  ; 
as,  ^^  A  sheet  of  copper  "  ;  *'A  sheet  of  water." 

Such  shectJi  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder.       Shak. 

SHEET,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  used  in  setting  a  sail, 
to  keep  the  clew  down  to  its  place. 

;8tg=- With  square-sails,  the  sheets  run  through  each 
yard-arm.  With  boom-sails,  they  haul  the  boom  over 
one  way  and  another.  They  keep  down  the  inner  clew 
of  a  studding-sail  and  the  after  clew  of  a  jib.     Dana. 

SHEET,  V.  a.  1.  To  furnish  with  sheets.  Johnson. 
2.  To  infold  in  a  sheet,  or  to   cover  with  a 
sheet  or  as  with  a  sheet. 

The  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets.  Shak. 

Like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  bark  of  trees  thou  browsedst.  Shak. 

To  sheet  home,  (JV*au(.)  to  haul  the  clews  chock  out 
to  the  sheave-holes. 

SHEET'-AN-jCHpR  (shet'angk-or),  n.  [Formerly 
shoot-anchor.  **  This  saying  they  make  their 
shoot-anchor."     Cranmer.'] 

1.  {Naut.)  Thelargest  anchor  in  a  ship,  being 
that  upon  which  the  mariner  cliiefly  relies  in 
stress  of  weather.  Baoo-n. 

2.  A  chief  support;  a  refuge.  Smart. 

SHEET'-CA-BLE,  n.  {Naut.)  The  cable  attached 
to  the  sheet-anchor.  '      Simmonds. 

SHEET'-COP-PJSR,  n.     Copper  in  sheets.        Tire. 

SHEET'FUL,  n.     As  much  as  a  sheet  contains. 

SHEET'-GlAsS,  n.  A  plate  of  glass,  run  or  cast 
in  asolid  frame.  Simmojids. 

SHEET'ING,  n.   Cloth  for  making  sheets  for  beds. 
SHEET'— IR-ON  (-l-urn),  n.     Iron  in  sheets. 
SHEET'— LEAD,  n.     Lead  in  sheets.  Ure. 

SHEET'LING,  n.     A  small  sheet.        Wilberforce. 

SHEIK,  n.  [Arab.,  elder,  or  eldest.]  A  title  of 
dignity  properly  belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Arabian  tribes  or  clans  :  —  the  head  of  a  mon- 
astery, among  the  Mohammedans ;_ — also  the 
title  of  a  religious  person  of  the  higher  order 
who  preaches  in  the  mosques.  Brande. 

SHETL'LING,  n.  A  hut ;  a  shelter ;  —  ^vritten  also 
sheeling.     [Scottish.]  Jamieson. 

SHEK'EL  (shgk'kl)  [shek'kl,  W.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wr. 
Wb.  Rees ;  she'kl,  S.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  she'kel,  P.],  n. 
[Heb.  bpTIJ ;  L.  siclus  ;  Fr.  sicle.]  A  weight  and 
a  coin  in  use  among  the  Jews. 
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.e®^The  weight  of  the  shekel  was  about  half  an 
ounce  in  English  avoirdupois  weight,  and  the  value  of 
tlie  coin  was  2s.  7d.  sterling  ($0,695).  There  were 
two  standards  of  the  shekel :  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  was  used  in  calculating  the  offerings  of  the 
temple  and  all  sums  connected  with  the  sacred  law, 
and  the  royal  or  profane  shekel^  used  for  all  civil  pay- 
ments.    Brande. 

SHEK'I-NAH,  or  SH^-KI'NAH,  «.     See  Shechi- 
NAH.  Brande, 

SHELD,  «.  Speckled;  piebald.  [Local, Eng.]  i?ay. 

SHEL'DA-FLE,  it.     A  chaffincli.  Johnson. 

SHEL'DRAKE,  ?i.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  name  given 
to  the  species  of 
ducks  of  the  genus 
Tadoma  ;  —  written 
also  shieldrahe. 

^^  The  common 
sheldrake,  radoma  ■««./- 
paiLser,  is  common  on 
the  shores  of  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and 
nestles  generally  in  de- 
serted rabbit  burrows. 
Yarrell. 

SHEL'DUCK,  n.     The  female  or  hen  of  the  shel- 
drake. Mortimer. 

SHELF,  n. ;  pi.  SHELVES.     [A.  S.  scylfe.'] 

1.  A  platform,  plank,  or  board  fixed  to  a 
wall  or  set  in  a  frame  to  place  articles  upon. 

Bmd  fast,  or  from  their  shelves 
Your  books  will  come  and  riglit  themselves.  Swift. 

_  2.  f  A  sand-bank  or  a  rock  or  ridge  of  rocks 
in  the  sea,  rising  from  the  main  bed  near  the 
surface  ;  a  shallow ;  a  shoal. 

God  wisheth  none  should  wreck  on  a  strange  shelf,  B.  Jonson. 

3,  {Mining.)  The  loose  stones  over  the  firm 
rock,  whether  granite,  killas,  or  other  mineral, 
which  forms  the  country  in  a  mining  district. 

Ansted. 

,g®=-  Shallow,  shelf,  and  shoal  seem  to  be  the  same 
word  differently  written.     Richardson. 

SHELF,  V.  a.     To  lay  on  the  shelf.         Wilkinson. 

SHELF'Y,  a.     1.  Full  of  shelves 


Sheldrake. 


shelvy. 


Glides  by  the  siren's  cliffs  a  sUe\fy  coast, 
'nrnn         -      -  ■  ...       .    . 


Dryden, 

Carew. 


liong  infamous  for  ships  and  sailors  lost. 

2.  {AgHc.)  Full  of  slaty,  dry  rock. 

SHELL,  n.  [A.  S.  seel,  scell,  scyll,  sclel;  Dut. 
schil,  schely  sehaal;  Ger.  sehale;  Dan.  ^  Sw. 
skal.  —  See  Scale.] 

1.  The  hard  or  stony  covering  of  certain 
fruits  and  animals  ;  as,  "  The  shell  of  a  walnut, 
a  chestnut,  &c.  ";  "The  shell  of  an  oyster,  &c." 

4®=*  The  hard,  calcareous  substance  which  protects, 
either  partially  or  entirely,  the  testaceous  mollusks 
externally,  or  supports  certain  of  them  internally,  is 
termed  shell.  The  term  shell  is  also  commonly  applied 
to  the  covering  of  crustaceous  animals  and  the  crusts 
of  Echini ;  thus  people  familiarly  talk  of  the  shell  of 
a  lobster,  and  of  the  shell  of  a  sea-egg.    Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  The  hard  covering  or  outer  layer  of  any 
thing.     "The  sliell  of  the  earth."  Loeke. 

3.  The  covering  of  an  egg.  Shak. 

4.  The  outer  part  of  a  house.  Addison. 

5.  A  rough  or  coarse  kind  of  coffin.    Wright. 

6.  The  case  of  a  block ;  the  frame  which  sup- 
ports the  sheave  or  sheaves  of  a  block.  WHght. 

7.  An  engraved  copper  roller,  used  in  print- 
works. Simmonds. 

8.  A  musical  instrument, — because  the  first 
lyre  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  straining 
strings  over  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell 

That  spoke  so  sweetly  und  so  well.  Dryden. 

The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell 
Till  waited  and  kindled  by  the  master's  spell.    S.Bogera. 

9.  The  superficial  or  external  part.  "  This 
outward  shell  of  religion."  Aylijfe. 

10.  {Gunnery.)  A  hollow  iron  ball,  which, 
being  filled  with  gunpowder  and  fired  from  a 
mortar,  bursts  into  pieces  when  the  powder  is 
exploded;  bomb.  Brande. 

Message  shell,  a  howitzer  shell  in  the  inside  of 
which  a  letter  or  other  papers  are  put  to  convey  infor- 
mation. Stocgueler. 

SHELL,  V.  a.  [i.  SHELLED  ;  pp.  SHELLING, 
SHELLED.] 

1.  To  take  out  of  the  shell  or  pod ;  to  strip 
the  shell  or  pod  from.  Johnson. 

2,  To  separate  from  the  ear,  as  Indian  corn. 
To  shell  outy  to  furnish  money  ;  to  pay.     [Low.] 


SHELL,  V,  n.     1.  To  fall  off",  as  a  shell.  Wiseman, 
2.  To  cast  the  shell.  Johnson. 

SHELL'-BARK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  hickory, 
the  trunk  of  which,  when  old,  is  very  rough ; 
shag-bark ;   Carya  alba.  Gray. 

SHELL'-BUT'TON,  n.  A  hollow  button  made  of 
two  pieces  of  metal,  one  for  the  front,  and  the 
other  for  the  back.  Simmonds. 


SHEL'-LAC,     ) 

SHELL'-LAC,  )  into  thin  cakes. 


Seed-lac  melted  and  formed 
To?nlinson. 

Hill. 


SHELL'DUCK,  ■«.     See  ShelduCK. 

SHELL'— FISH,  n.  Aquatic  animals  invested  with 
a  hard  covering,  either  testaceous,  as  oysters, 
or  crustaceous,  as  lobsters.  Johnson. 

JS^Tlie  term  is  chiefly  applied,  in  commerce,  to 
crabs,  lobsters,  and  cray-fish,  oysters,  muscles,  peri- 
winkles, and  whelks,  —  See  Shell.  Simmonds. 

SHfiLL'-FLoW-^R,  n.  (Bot.)  A  smooth  peren- 
nial plant,  with  an  upright  branching  stem, 
bearing  flowers  with  an  inflated  tubular  corolla 
in  spikes  or  clusters;  Chelone  glabra',  —  called 
also  snake-head  and  turtle-head.  Gray. 

SHEL'L]NG,  n.  (Com.)  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  groats.  Simmonds. 

SHELL'-JACK-5:T,  ■».  {Mil.)  An  undress  mili- 
tary jacket.  Simmonds. 

SHELL'— LIME,  71.  Lime  obtained  by  burning 
shells.  Simmonds. 

sriELL'-MARL,  n.  {Geol.)  A  deposit  of  clay, 
peat,  and  silt,  mixed  with  shells  which  collects 
at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  lakes.  Ansted. 

SHELL '-MEAT,  /*.  Shell-fish  used  as  food.  Fuller. 

SHELL§,  n.  pi.  The  husks  of  the  nut  of  the  co- 
coa, or  chocolate-tree  {Theobroma  cacao),  an 
infusion  of  which  is  used  as  a  beverage  :  —  the 
drink  made  of  them.  Adams. 

SHELL'WORK  (sh61'wurk),  u.  "Work  made  of,  or 
adorned  with,  shells.  Cotgrave. 

SHEL'LY,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  a  shell  or  shells. 

The  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit. 

Shrinks  backward  in  his  shellu  cave  with  pain.        Siidk. 

2.  Abounding  in  shells  ;  covered  with  shells. 

The  ocean  rolling,  and  the  shelly  shore.  Prior. 

SHEL'T^R,  n.     [See  Shelter,  v.  a.] 

1.  That  which  covers  or  defends  ;  an  asylum ; 
a  refuge  ;  a  retreat ;  a  cover  ;  a  harbor. 

Yet  seek  no  shelier  to  avoid  the  storm.  Shak. 

And  gahis  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  wood.  Poxie. 

2.  The  state  of  being  covered  or  protected ; 
protection  ;  security. 

"Who  into  shelter  takes  their  tender  bloom?         Young. 

Syn.  — See  Asylum,  Harbor. 

SIIEL'T:pR,  V.  a.  ["  Formed  from  to  shield,  A.  S. 
scyldan,  to  cover,  to  protect ;  preterite  and  past 
participle  shielt,  like  feel,  felt ;  huild,  built.'" 
Barclay.  —  See  Shield.]  \i.  sheltered  ;  pp. 
shelterixg,  sheltered.] 

1.  To  cover  from  injury  or  violence.  "  A 
cove  .  .  .  sheltered  from  the  winds."      Dampier. 

Onr  Saviour  meek  betook  him  to  his  rest 

Wherever  under  some  concourse  of  shades, 

Whose  branching  arms,  thick  intertwined,  might  shield 

From  dews  and  damps  of  night  his  sheltered  head, 

But  sheltered  slept  in  vain.  Jifilton. 

2.  To  defend  ;  to  protect ;  to  harbor. 

What  endless  honor  shall  you  gain. 
To  save  and  shelter  Troy'6  unhappy  train  I  Dryden. 

3.  To  betake  to  cover. 

They  sTieltered  themselves  under  a  rock.  Abbot. 

4.  To  cover  from  notice ;  to  conceal,     [r.] 

In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame. 

Or  shelter  passion  under  friendship's  name.  Prior. 

Syn.  —  See  Harbor. 
SHEL'TjpR,  V.  n.     1.  To  take  shelter. 

There  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat. 

Shelters  in  cool.  Milton. 

2.  To  give  shelter.  Thomson. 

SHEL'TJpR-^R,  n.     One  who  shelters.  AsJi. 

SHEL'T^IR-LESS,  a.  Having  no  shelter  ;  with- 
out shelter  or  protection.  "  An  opening  shade- 
less  and  shelterless."  Wordsworth. 

t  SHEL'T?R-Y,  a.     Affording  shelter.  White. 

SHEL'TIJ?  (shm't?),  n.     [''Can  this  have  any  con- 


nection vnth  Ger.  zelt,  an  ambling  horse ;  zelter, 

a  Spanish  horse  ?  Or  may  not  sheltie  be  rather 
a  corruption  of  SAe^Zont? ,' "  Jamieson.']  A  Shet- 
land pony ;  a  horse  of  the  smallest  size,  in 
Scotland. 

It  is  common  for  a  man  of  ordinary  strength  to  lift  a  shel- 
tie from  the  ground;  yet  this  little  creature  is  able  to  carry 
double,  Martin. 

SHELVE  (aheiv),  v.  a.     \i.  SHELVED;  pp.  shelv- 
ing, shelved.] 

1.  To  place  on  a  shelf.  Com.  on  Chaucer,  1665. 

2.  To  put  aside  or  out  of  use  ;  to  shelf.  Stuart. 

SHELVE,  V.  n.     To  slope  ;  to  incline. 

We  must  imagine  a  precipice  of  more  than  an  hundred 
yards  high  on  tlie  side  of  a  mountain,  which  shelves  away  a 
mile  above  it.  Goldsmith. 

SHELV'ING,  a.     Having  declivity  ;  sloping. 

Her  chamber  ie  aloft,  far  from  the  ground. 
And  built  so  shelving  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  Hazard  of  his  life.  Shak. 

SHELVING,  n.     A  rock  or  sand-bank  lying  near 
the  surface  of  the  sea ;  a  shelf. 


He  spoke;  and  speaking  at  his  stem  he  saw 
The  hold  Cloantnus  near  the  slielvings  draw. 


Dryden. 


SHELV'Y,  a.  Full  of  shelves ;  abounding  with 
sand-banks  or  rocks  near  the  surface ;  shelfy, 

I  had  been  di'owned  hut  that  the  shore  was  shelvy  and 
shallow.  Shak. 

SH^-MIT'IC,  a.  Relating  to  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah,  or  to  his  descendants  ;  Semitic. 

Shemitic  languages,  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  and  Old  Phoenician. 

J3®=  Objections  may  he  made  to  the  term  ;  as  the 
Phcenicians  or  Canaanites,  who  took  their  origin  from 
Ham,  spoke  a  Shemitic  dialect.    Bosworth. 

SHEM'ITE,  n.     A  descendant  of  Shem.      Wright. 

SHEM'j-TisM,  n.  An  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  the 
Shemitic  languages.  Salisbury, 

f  SHEND,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  scendan  ;  Dut.  schenden  ; 
Ger.   schdnden-l      \i.   shent;  pp.   shending, 

SHENT.] 

1.  To  reproach  ;  to  scold  ;  to  blame.  "  I  am 
shent  for  speaking  to  you."  Shak. 

2.  To  injure ;  to  disgrace.  "  That  knight 
should  knighthood  ever  so  have  slient."  Spenser^ 

3.  To  punish;  to  chastise.  "For  which  ere 
long  himself  was  after  shent.'*  Harrington, 

4.  To  destroy  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  spoil. 

But  we  must  yield  whom  hunger  soon  will  shend.     Fairfax. 

5.  To  protect;  to  defend.  ["An  enor.'* 
Nares.']  Browne. 

SHE'-OAK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  jointed,  leafless,  tropi- 
cal or  sub-tropical  tree,  the  young  branches  and 
young  cones  of  which  yield,  when  chewed,  a 
pleasant  acid,  useful  to  persons  in  want  of  wa- 
ter, and  very  grateful  also  to  cattle.       Lindley. 

SHE'OL,  n.  [Heb.  iiTO-]  The  abode  or  world 
of  the  dead ;  hades.       '  Kitto. 

The  general  state  of  the  dead  is  denoted  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  Hebrew  word  sheol.  Sears. 

SHEP'H^IRD  (shep'erd),  n.  [A.  S.  sceap-hyrd-e ; 
sceap,  a  sheep,  and  hyrde,  a  keeper.] 

1.  One  who  tends  sheep  in  the  pasture  ;  a 
herdsman  of  sheep  :  —  a  swain. 

I  am  shepJierd  to  another  man. 

And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze.  Shak. 

If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd^s  tongue,  Raleigh. 

2.  One  who  ministers  to  a  church  or  congre- 
gation ;  a  pastor.  Boget. 

SHEP'H^RD,  V.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a  shepherd  ; 
to  take  care  of  sheep.  Gisho-rne. 

SHEP'H^RD-ESS  (ehep'erd-es),  n.  A  woman  who 
tends  sheep  :  —  a  rural  lass.  Sidney, 

SHEP'HJjlRD-iNG  (sh6p'erd-ing),  n.  Act  of  taking 
care  of  sheep.  "  Canine  sAcjjAerf^int/."  Gisborne. 

t  SHEP'H^RD-iSH  (shep'erd-ish),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  resembling,  or  suiting,  a  shepherd;  pasto- 
ral; rustic.  Sidney.. 

SHEP'H^IRD-I^M,  ?i.  The  life  or  occupation  of  a 
shepherd;  pastoral  life.  Wright, 

SHEP'HjpRD-LING,  n.    A  little  shepherd.  Browne. 

SHEP'H^RD-LY  (shgp'erd-1?),  a.  Pastoral ;  rustic. 
"  Shepherdly  simplicity."  Bp.  Taylor, 

SHEP'H?RD'§-CLUB,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  mul- 
len ;  high-taper ;   Verbascum  thapsus.     Loudon. 
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SHEPHERD'S-CROOK 

SHEP'HPRD'I-CEOOK  (-krdk),  ».  An 
implement  used  by  a  shepherd  to  se- 
cure a  sheep  by  the  legs  without  dis- 
turbing the  flock.  Stephens. 

shep'h{;rd'§-nee'ule,  n.    (Bot.)  A 

plant  of  the  genus  Scandix ;  Venus's 

comb  ;  Scandix  pecten  Veneris. 

Eng.  Cyc. 
SHfiP'HpRD'^-POiyCH,  ;  n.  {Bot.)  A 
SHEP'H^RD'^-PtJRSB,   5  plant    of  the 

genus  Capsella,  having  a  triangular,  gj^^hcrd's 

obovate  pouch  or  siilcle ;  Capsella  bur-     crook. 

sapastoris.  Eng.  Cyc. 


SHEP'HERD'^-ROD, 
saciis,  or  teasel. 


{Bot.)  A  species  of  Dip- 
Johnson. 


SHEP'H^RD'I-STAPF,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
teasel ;  shepherd's-rod.  Crahb. 

SHER'BfT,  or  SH^R-BET'  [slier-bet',  S.  W.  P.  J. 
E.  F.  Ja.  Wr. ;  sher'bet,  K.  Sni.  R.  C.  Wb.  Ash, 
Dyche'],  n.  [Per.]  A  beverage  in  the  East, 
somewhat  like  lemonade,  made  of  water,  lemon- 
juice,  and  sugar,  with  the  addition  of  some 
other  ingredients,  such  as  rose-water,  to  give  it 
a  delightful  perfume.  Brande. 

j^=  "  Tlie  French  name  is  sorbet,  which,  as  well 
as  the  Itafian  sorbetto  and  the  Spanish  sorbete,  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Latin  sorbere,  to  sup."    P.  Cyc. 

SHERD,  n.  A  fragment  of  broken  earthen-ware ; 
shard.  —  See  Shard.  Dryden. 

SHE-REEF',  or  SHIR-RIFFE',  n.  A  descendant 
ot  Mahomet.  —  See  Sheiuf.  Malcom. 

SHER'IF,  n.  An  Arabic  word,  which  signifies 
noble,  illnstrious ;  —  used  as  a  title  in  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Barbary,  to  designate  those  who  are 
descended  from  Mahomet,  and  written  also 
scherif,  shereef,  shirriffe,  and  sheriffe. 

It  18  one  of  the  privileges  of  Meeca  to  be  governed  by  a 
sherif  of  tiie  posterity  of  Hasan.  i*.  CVc. 

SHER'JPF,  n.  [A.  S.  scyre-gerefa,  shire-reeve.] 
(Law.)  The  chief  civil  officer  of  a  county,  spe- 
cially intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 

jQSf-  "  In  England,  he  has  judicial  as  well  as  min- 
isterial powers,  being  authorized  to  hold  courts  for  the 
trial  of  small  causes.  In  his  ministerial  capacity,  he 
is  bound  to  execute  all  process  issuing  out  of  the 
superior  courts.  In  the  United  States,  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  sheriff,  in  addition  to  those  of  con- 
servator of  the  peace,  are  chiefly  ministerial,  he  being 
the  officer  to  whom  the  process  of  the  superior  courts 
in  the  several  states  is  always  directed  for  execution. 
In  tile  commencement  of  civil  causes,  he  serves  the 
writ,  and,  in  cases  requiring  it,  arrests  and  takes  bail ; 
when  the  cause  comes  to  trial,  he  smiimons  and  re- 
turns the  jury,  and,  when  it  is  determined,  he  sees  the 
judgment  of  the  court  carried  into  execution.  In  crim- 
inal matters,  he  also  arrests  and  imprisons,  he  returns 
the  jury,  he  has  the  custody  of  the  delinquent,  and  he 
executes  the  sentence  of  the  court,  though  it  extend  to 
death  itself.  His  judicial  powers  are  much  more  lim- 
ited than  in  England,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
taking  of  inquisitions  on  writs  of  inquiry  of  damages 
before  a  jury  summoned  for  the  purpose."    Burritt. 

Sherifs  jury,  (Law.)  a  jury  summoned  for  the  tak- 
ing of  inquisitions  before  the  sheriff  or  under-sheriff, 
on  a  writ  of  inquiry.  BurriU. 

SHER'JPF-AL-TY,  n.  {Law.)  The  term  of  a  sher- 
iff's office ;  shrievalty,     [k.]  BurriU. 

tSHBR'!FP-D6M,    J  „.  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
tSHER'JFP-SHIP,    S  of  a  sheriff;  bailiwick. 
fSHER'lFF-WICK,  J  Selden.     Bacon. 

tSFIER'RJS,  ;  „_    A  kind  of  wine  formerly 

fSHER'RIS-SACK,  )  in  much  repute  in  England, 

and  supposed  to  have   been   sherry.      "Good 

sherris-sach." — See  Sack,  and  Shebkt.  Shak. 

SHER'RY,  n.  A  rich  dry  wine,  of  many  varieties, 
having  a  deep  amber  color,  and,  when  good,  a 
fine  aromatic  odor  ;  —  so  called  from  Xeres,  not 
far  from  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  where  it  is  principally 
produced.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

SHER'RV-VAL'LIE§,  n.  pi.  Pantaloons  made  of 
thick  velvet  or  leather,  buttoned  on  the  outside 
of  each  leg,  and  generally  worn  over  other  pan- 
taloons.    [Local,  U.  S.]  Bnrtlett. 

SHET'LAND— PO'NY,  n.  A  small  horse  bred  in 
the  Shetland  Islands  ;  a  sheltie.         Simmonds. 

SHEW  (sho),  V.  a.  [i.  SHEWED  ;  pp.  shewing, 
SHEW?f.]     To  exhibit  to  view;    to  display;  to 
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make  known ;  to  give  proof  of ;  to  prove  ;  — writ- 
ten also  show. — See  Show. 

fl®-  This  mode  of  writing  the  verb  show  has  given 
rise  to  the  error  of  substituting  shew,  pronounced  shU, 
for  shewed  or  slwwed,  in  the  preterite.  This  corrupt 
colloquial  use  of  shew  for  shewed  is  now  more  or  less 
common  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States ;  as,  "  I 
shew  [sha]  It  to  hill)  yesterday."     Pickering. 

SHEW  (sho),  n.     A  spectacle  ;  show.  —  See  Show. 
SHEW'BREAD  (slio'brSd),  n.     See  Showbbead. 
SHEW'^R  (sho'er),  n.     One  who  shews  ;  shower. 
SHi'4H,n.    A  Shiite.  — See  Shiitb,     Hamilton. 
SHIB'BO-LETH,  n.      [Heb.  rtaiDi  a  stream  or 
flood.]' 

1.  A  word,  the  pronunciation  of  which  was 
made  a  criterion,  whereby  the  Gileadites  discov- 
ered the  Ephraimites  to  be  their  enemies,  and 
not  Gileadites,  as  they  pretended  to  he,  the 
Ephraimites  pronouncing  the  Avord  sibboleth, 
from  inability  to  sound  the  aspirate.  —  See 
Judges  xi.  15-27,  and  xii.  1-6. 

That  sore  battle,  when  so  many  died 
Without  reprieve,  adjudged  to  death 
For  waut  of  well  pronouneing  ShiJbboleth.       Milton. 

2.  A  criterion  of  party  ;  watchword ;  test. 
The  matter  of  the  oaths  they  agreed  it  was  time  enough  to 

dispute  about  whenever  the  shUjbolelh  should  be  tendered. 

Air  H'.  Hcotl. 

SHIDE,  re.  [A.  S.  sceadan,  to  divide.]  A  piece  of 
wood  split  off;  a  shingle  ;  a  small,  solid  piece  ; 
a  billet.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

SHIE,  V.  a.  To  toss  obliquely  ;  to  throw  askant ; 
—  written  also  shy.  Bulwer. 

SHIELD  (sheld),  n.  [A.  S.  scyld;  Dut.  Sg  Ger. 
schild  ;  Dan.  s/cildt,  skjold  ;  Sw.  skylt,  skv.ld  ; 
Icel.  skioUdr.  — Gael,  sffiath  ;  Ir.  sciath.  —  Heb. 
tsbiZ)-  —  From  Old  Ger.  schalen,  scheleii,  schil- 
len,  to  cover.    Adelung-I 

1.  A  broad  piece  of  defensive  armor  held  on 
the  left  arm  to  ward  off  blows,  much  used  be- 
fore the  invention  of  gunpowder  ;  a  buckler. 

His  ponderous  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon.  Millon. 

«®-"  The  shield  varied  considerably  in  size,  form, 
and  materials  in  different  ages  and  nations.  Amongst 
the  earliest  people  of  the  world,  shields  of  wicker- 
work  were  used  ;  afterwards  they  were  made  of  wood 
covered  with  leather,  and  ornamented  with  metal 
plates,  and,  during  the  middle  ages,  entirely  of  met- 
al."   Britton. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gives  protection  ; 
defence  ;  protection.  Johnson. 

The  terror  of  the  Trojan  field, 

The  Grecian  honor,  ornament  and  shield.        Dryden. 

3.  {Her.)  The  field  on  which  a  coat  of  arms 
is  emblazoned.  Britton. 

4.  {Bot.)  The  common  shield-shaped  fructi- 
fication of  most  lichens.  Gray. 

SHIELD  (sheld),  v.  U.  [».  SHIELDED  ;  pp.  SHIELD- 
ING, shielded.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  shield,  or  as  with  a  shield  ; 
to  secure 'from  any  injury  ;  to  defend ;  to  protect. 

Shouts  of  applause  ran  ringing  through  the  field, 

To  see  the  son  tlie  vanquished  father  shield.  Dryden. 

2.  To  keep  or  ward  off;  to  defend  against. 

They  brought  with  them  their  usual  weeds  [cloths],  fit  to 
shield  the  cold,  to  whieli  they  had  been  inured.  Spenser. 

SHIELD'DRAKE,  n.  {Omith.)  The  sheldrake.— 
See  Sheldrake.  Baird. 

SHIELD'-FEEN,  re.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  a  genus  of  ferns;  Aspidium,',  —  called  also 
wood-fern.  Gray. 

SHIELD'L^SS,  a.  Having  no  shield  or  defence  ; 
unshielded  ;  unprotected ;  defenceless.  "  The 
shieldless  maid."  Southey. 

SHIELD'L(;SS-LY,  ad.  Without  defence  or  pro- 
tection. Clarke. 

SHIELD'LeSS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
shieldless.  Clarke. 


SHIELD'-SHAPED  (sheld'shSpt),  i 
the  form  of  a  shield  ;  scutate. 


{Bot.)  Having 
Lindl&y. 


SHIFT,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  scyftan,  to  divide,  to  verge, 
to  decline,  to  drive  away  ;  Dut.  echiften  ;  Ger. 
schichten  ;  Dan.  skifte,  to  part ;  Icel.  skipta, 
skifta,  to  divide  ;  Sw.  skifta,  to  shift,  to  divide.] 
[i.  shifted  ;  pp.  shifting,  shifted.] 
1.  To  change  place  ;  to  move. 


SHILLING 

Vegetables  being  fixed  to  the  same  place,  and  bo  not  able  to 
8h\ft  and  seek  out  utter  proper  mutter  i'or  their  increment,  it 
waji  neeeBBftry  that  it  should  be  brought  to  them.   Woodward, 

2.  To  give  place  to  other  things  ;  to  change. 

If  the  ideas  of  our  minds  constantly  change  and  fJiift  in 
a  continual  succession,  it  would  be  impossibLe  for  a  man  to 
think  long  of  any  one  tiling.  Locke. 

3.  To  change  the  clothes,  particularly  the  un- 
der garments  or  the  linen.  Young. 

4.  To  resort  to  some  expedient ;  to  adopt 
some  course  in  a  case  of  difficulty. 

Men  in  distress  will  look  to  themselves  and  leave  their 
companions  to  shift  as  well  as  they  can.  L'Estrange. 

Nature  instructs  cwnry  creature  how  to  sliift  for  itself  in 
cases  of  danger.  L' Estranye. 

5.  To  practise  indirect  methods.         Raleigh. 

SHIFT,  r.  a.  1.  To  transfer  from  one  place  or 
position  to  another  ;  to  change  ;  to  alter.    - 

Sltift  the  scene  for  half  an  hour.  Swift. 

2.  To  change,  as  clothes,  particularly  the  un- 
der garments.     "  To  shift  a  shirt."  iShak. 

3.  To  dress  in  fresh  or  clean  clothes. 

As  it  were  to  ride  day  and  night,  and  not  to  have  patience 
to  shift  me.  Sfiak. 

To  shift  about,  to  turn  quite  round.  Smart.  —  Toahift 
off,  to  defer  ;  to  delay  ;  to  put  away  by  some  expedi- 
ent.   Locke. 

SHIFT,  n.     1.  Change  ;  substitution. 

My  going  to  Oxford  was  not  merely  for  ehift  of  air.  Woiton. 

2.  Course  adopted  in  a  case  of  difficulty;  ex- 
pedient; resort;  resource. 

She  redoubling  her  blows,  drove  the  stranger  to  no  other 

shift  than  to  ward  and  go  back.  Sidney. 

But  they  can  make  a  shift  without  it.  Addison- 

3.  Indirect  expedient;  stratagem;  artifice; 
trick;  fraud;  subterfuge;  evasion.  "Little 
souls  on  little  shifts  rely."  Dryden, 

4.  A  woman's  under-garment  or  under-linen  ; 
a  chemise.  Johnson, 

5.  The  time  a  miner  works  in  one  day.  IVeale. 
Syn.  —  See  Evasion. 

SHIFT'A-BLE,  u.    That  may  be  shifted.         Ash. 

SHIFT'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  shifts.  Churchill. 

2.  A  man  of  artifice  ;  a  trickster.  "  Cozeners, 
shifterSj  outlaws."  Burton. 

'T  was  such  a  shifrer,  that,  if  truth  were  known, 

Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down.    MUton. 

3.  {Nmit.')  A  person  appointed  to  assist  the 
ship's  cook  in  washing,  steeping,  and  shifting 
the  salt  provisions.  Mar.  Diet, 

SHtFT'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  shifty  ; 
changeableness.  \Vest.  Rev, 

SHIFT'JNG,  p.  «.     Changing  place. 

Shifting  use,  {Law.)  a  use  which  is  made  to  shift  or 
change  from  one  person  to  anotlier  by  matter  ex  post 
facto^  or  of  after  occurrence.  BurriU. 

SHIFT'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  changing.     "  The 

shiftings  of  ministerial  measures."  Burke. 

^.   Evasion;  fraud;  artifice;  shift.     "Subtle 

shiftings."  Mir.  for  Mug. 

SHiFT'ING-LY,  ad.    By  change  :  — cunningly. 

SHIFT'LgSS,  a.  Wanting  means  to  act  or  to  live  ; 
destitute  of  energy  or  expedients;  inefficient. 

He  [Aubrey]  was  a  sJiiftJess  person.         Zife  of  A.  Wood. 

SHiFT'L?SS-LY,  ad.     In  a  shiftless  manner. 
SHIFT'L^SS-NESS,  ?i.     State  of  being  shiftless. 
SHIFT' Y,  a.  Changeable  ;  shifting,    [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

In  abject  and  sfiiftp  poverty.  Helps. 

Sffl'lTE,  n.  A  Mahometan  sectary  holding  re- 
ligious opinions  contrary  to  those  of  the  Sun- 
nites,  or  orthodox  Mahometans  ;  a  Shiah. 

The  PersianB  are  SIditcs,  and  the  Turks  Sunnites.  P.  Cyc. 

SHILF,  n.    [Ger.  schilf,  sedge.]     Straw.    Wright. 

SKILL,  V.  a.     To  shell:  — to  put  under  cover. 

[North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

SHIL-LA'LAH,  )  ^^    ^^^  oak  sapling ;   a  cudgel ; 
SHIL-LE'LAH,  )  a  club.  [Ireland.]  Sydney  Smith. 

SHIL'LJNG,  n.  [A.  S.  scill,  sciUing  ;  Dut.  schel- 
linq  ;  Ger.  sehuling\  Dan.  ^  Sw.  skilling;  Icel. 
skillingr.  —  Low  L.  schellingus  ;  It.  scheUino  ; 
Port,  xelim  ;  Fr.  escalin.'\ 

1.  An  English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  12d. 
sterling  (^0.242)  ;  one  twentieth  of  a  pound. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  different  divisions  of  the 
dollar  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States. 

J8®=In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
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SHILL-I-SHALL-I 

New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  Kentucky,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Missouri,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, Texas,  and  Florida,  the  shiUm<r  is  equivalent  to 
one  sixth  of  a  dollar,  or  sixti^en  cents  and  two  thirds. 
In  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Micingan,  it  is  equivalent  to 
one  ei;rhth  of  a  dollar,  or  twelve  cents  and  a  half.  In 
North  Carolina,  it  is  equivalent  to  one  tcntli  of  a  dol- 
lar, or  ten  cents.  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Del- 
aware, and  Maryland,  it  is  equivalent  to  tliirteen  cents 
and  one  third-,  the  dollar  being  reckoned  at  seven 
shillings  and  a  half.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
it  is  equivalent  to  twenty-one  cents  and  three  sev- 
enths, the  dollar  being  reckoned  at  four  shillings  and 
two-thirds.     fVindow. 

J9:^"Some-  derive  this  word  from  the  Jewish  or 
Hebrew  bptU'  to  weigh  ;  Lat.  Mid.  sidus;  Fr.  side , 

the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce,  and  observe  that  pay- 
ments were  originally  made  by  weifiht,  as  they  still 
are  in  some  countries.  Junius  refers  shilling-  to  the 
old  skella,  to  sound.  He  pretends  that  all  thicker 
coins  were  called  shilling,  in  opposition  to  the  coin 
made  of  thin  plated  metal,  or  bracteates,  which  had 
no  sound.  Wachter  thinks  that  the  Moes.  sktila  [a 
debtor],  the  A.  S.  scyldis,  is  the  root  oishillinrr^  origi- 
nally used  fur^a  fine.  Other  etymologists  derive  this 
word  from  the  Ger.  schild,  shield  ;  and  thus  shillijis;  or 
rather  schilding,  would  signify  a  coin  stamped  witli 
the  arms  of  the  prince,  or  any  other  person  wiio  has 
the  right  or  privilege  of  coinage.  FriscJi  derives  shil- 
ling  from  the  Lat.  soUdus.  Hire,  whose  views  Ade- 
lung  most  approves,  thinks  that  the  original  significa- 
tion of  shilliag  is  the  Ger.  sdmde  irnXnge  ;  Swed.  skilje 
mynt ;  Dan.  skille  mynt.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  oldest  larger  coins  were 
marked  by  a  deep  stamped  or  impressed  cross,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  could  be  easily  broken  into  two, 
three,  or  four  pieces ;  the  different  value  of  shillings 
is  thus  easily  explained. —  Scylaa,  to  divide,  or  sccaZe, 
a  balance,  a  scale."    Bosworth. 

SHILL-I-SIIALL-I,  )  ^d.     [A  corrupt  reduplica- 

SHIL'LY-SHAL'LY,  )  tion  of  shall  1}     Shall  I, 

or  shall  I  not  ?]     In  the  manner  of  one  who 

does  not  know  his  own  mind  ;  —  an  expression 

of  indecision. 

I  don't  stand  sAi7^/-s7ia/Z-/ then;  if  I  say 't,  I '11  do 't. 

Cnagrei-e. 

SHI'LOH,  71.  [Heb.  ilS'iU:-]  An  epithet  applied 
by  Jacob  on  his  death-bed  (Gen.  xlix.  10)  to  the 
personage  to  whom  the  "  gathering  of  the  na- 
tions should  be  "  ;  —  regarded  by  Christians  and 
by  the  ancient  Jews  as  a  denomination  of  the 
Messiah.  Kitto. 

SHI'LY,  ad.    See  Shyly.  Johnson. 

SHIM,  7b.  {Agric.)  A  tool  used  for  breakings  up 
land.  Sim?nonds. 

SHIM'M^R,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  scjpnrlan^  sciman^  to 
glitter ;  scima,  splendor ;  Dut.  schemeren,  to 
dazzle;  Ger.  schhnmerny  to  sparkle;  Dan.  skim- 
re,  to  shine  faintly  ;  Icel.  skima  ;  Sw.  skinu^a.'} 
To  shine  faintly  ;  to  glimmer;  to  gleam. 

Twinkling  faint  and  distant  fur. 

Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star.   Sir  IV.  Scott. 

SHIM'M^R-ING,  n.  A  faint  or  imperfect  light;  a 
glimmer  ;  a  gleam.  Chaucer. 

SHIN,  n.  [A.  S.  scina\  Dut.  scheen;  Ger.  schiene; 
Dan.  skinnebeen,  shin-bone ;  Sw.  skenbeii.  — 
*'  Probably  the  skin  or  skinned  bone,  the  bone 
covered  or  protected  by  skin  only.'*  Richard- 
son.'] The  fore  part  of  the  leg,  between  the 
ankle  and  the  knee ;  the  spine,  or  anterior  part 
of  the  tibia.  Dunglison. 

SPIIn,  v.  u.   To  borrow  money.    [U.  S.]    Bartlett. 

SHIN'DY,  n.    A  row ;  a  spree  ;  a  riot.  [Low.]  Neal. 

SHINE,  V.  n.  [Goth,  skeinan;  A.  S.  scinan;  Dut. 
schijnen  ;  Ger.  schei?ten ;  Dan.  skinne  ;  Icel. 
skina\  Sw.  skina.']     \i.  shone  or  Shined  ;  pp. 

SHINING,  SHONE  Or  SHINED.] 

1.  To  emit  rays  of  light ;  to  be  luminous, 
bright,  or  brilliant ;  to  beam ;  to  radiate ;  to 
glitter. 

We  can  dismiss  thee  ere  the  morning  shine.  Milton. 

His  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  hia  raiment  was  white  as 

the  light.  Matt.  xvu.  2. 

2.  To  be  conspicuous  on  any  account. 

Few  are  qualified  to  shine  In  company;  but  It  is  in  most 
men's  power  to  be  agreeable.  Swift. 

To  make  one's  face  shine  upon,  to  favor  ;  to  be  pro- 
pitious to.  "  The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee, 
and  be  gracious."  JWm.  vi.  25. 

Syn. — To  sAinfi  expresses  simply  the  idea  of  emis- 
sion of  li^ht.     The  sun  shines;  diamonds  glisten  or 
ghtt.cr;  lightning  ^Zaaces;  Gre  sparkles  ;  light  gleams 
and  radiates. 
t  SHINE,  V.  u..     To  cause  to  shine.  Wickliffe. 
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ShIne,  re.    1.  Fair  or  pleasant  weather. 

He  will  accustom  himself  to  heat  and  cold,  and  sliine  and 
rain.  Locke. 

2.  Brightness  ;  splendor ;  lustre ;  brilliancy. 

Cynthia  obscures  her  silver  shine.  Shak. 

3.  A  liking ;  a  fancy ;  as,  "  To  take  a  shine 
to  one."  _  [Colloquial,  U.  S.]  Everett. 

4.  A  disturbance  ;  a  row  ;  as,  "  To  kick  up  a 
shine."    [Local,  England.]  Brockett. 

SHIN'^R,  re.     1.  One  who  shines.  Campbell. 

2.  Cash  ;  hard  money  ;  specie.     [Low.] 

Has  she  the  Bhincrfi,  d'ye  think?  Foote. 

3.  {Ich.)  A  name  applied  to  several  species 
of  fish,  mostly  of  the  family  C}jprinid(e,  from 
their  shining  appearance,  as  the  Lmiciscvs  niti- 
dus,  or  shining  dace.  De  Kay. 

Bay  shiner^  the  Leiiciscus  chrysopterus.  —  Blunt- 
nosed  shiner,  a  fisll  of  tho  family  ScombridcB  ^   Vomer 

Browiiii Vcw  York  shiner,  the  Leiiciscus  (or  Stilhe) 

chrysoleucas.  De  Kay. 

SHi'Npss,  M.    See  Shyness.  Temple. 

SHIN'GLE  (sliing'gl,  82),  re.     [L.  scindula ;  scin- 

do,  to  split.  —  Ger.  schindel.  —  Holland  writes  it 

shindle.] 

1.  An  oblong  piece  of  wood,  thinner  at  one 
end  than  at  the  other,  used  instead  of  slater  or 
tiles  for  covering  roofs.  Mai/. 

2.  {Geol.)  The  loose  water-worn  fragments 
of  stone  or  gravel  found  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
where  the  sea  has  once  been.  Ansted. 

SHIN'GLE  (shing'gl),  v.  a.  \i.  SHINGLED  ;  pp. 
SHINGLING,  SHINGLED.]  To  cover  with  shin- 
gles or  tiles.  Evelyn. 

SHiN'GLED  (shing'gld),^.  a.     Covered  with  shin- 
gles. Piers  Plouhman. 
SHIN'GLgR,  re.     One  who  shingles.  Jodrell. 

SHIN'GLE-ROOFED  (shing'gl-roft),  a.  Having  a 
roof  covered  with  shingles.  Clarke. 

SHIN'GI-E§  (sliing'glz),  n.  pi.  [L.  cingulum,  a 
girdle.]  (Med.)  A  variety  of  herpes,  or  tetter, 
m  which  the  vesicles  spread  round  the  body 
like  a  girdle.  Dunglison. 

SHIN'GLING  (sliing'gling),  re.  The  act  of  covering 
with  shingles  ;  a  covering  of  shingles.     Wright. 

SHIN'GLY  (shing'gle),  tt.  Abounding  with  gravel 
or  shingle.  Wright. 

SHiN'ING,  «.  Emission  of  light ;  brightness  ; 
brilliancy ;  splendor.  "  The  stars  shall  with- 
draw their  shining."  Joel  ii.  10. 

SHIN'JNG,  IS.     1.  Bright;  radiant;  resplendent. 

He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  John  v.  35. 

2.  Conspicuous ;  illustrious  ;  splendid.  "  Shin- 
ing instances  of  virtue."  Addison. 

3.  {Bot.)  Having  a  smooth,  even,  polished 
surface,  as  many  leaves.  Lindley. 

SHIN'LEAF,  re.  {Bof.)  A  low,  smooth,  perennial 
herb,  bearing  a  many-flowered  raceme  of  nod- 
ding flowers  ;  Pyrola  elUptica.  Gray. 

SHIN'ING-I.Y,  ad.  In  a  shining  manner.  Wickliffe. 

SHIN'ING-NESS,  •«.  Brightness  ;  splendor.  Spence. 

SHIN'TY,  re.  ["Perhaps  from  Ix.  shon,  a  club." 
Jamieson.']  A  Scottish  game  in  which  bats 
somewhat  resembling  a  golf-club  are  used ; 
hockey  :  — the  club  or  stick  used  in  playing  the 
game.  Jamieson. 

SHI'NY,  a.  Bright;  brilliant;  splendid;  luminous. 

It  was  upon  a  summer'a  shiny  day.  Spenser. 

— SHIp.  [A.  S.  scipe.']  A  termination  denoting 
state,  office,  or  dignity ;  as,  friendship,  loiHship, 
stewards^;/?. 

SHIP,  «.  [Goth,  skip  ;  A.  S.  scip  ;  Dut.  schip  ; 
Qer.  schiff;   Dan.  skib  ;   Sw.skepp;    Icel.  skip. 

—  Gr.  (TK6(pri,  a  boat ;  L.  scapha;  It.  schifo,  a 
skiff;  Port.  (S;  Sp.  esquifo.  —  Bret,  skaf,  a  boat. 

—  Wachter  derives  it  from  the  Ger.  se'hieben,  to 
shove,  to  push,  because  pushed  or  forced  on  by 
oars  ;  Tooke,  from  A.  S.  scypan,  to  make,  form, 
frame,  or  shape.  —  "  Adelung  thinks  that  the 
idea  of  cavity  or  of  a  hollow  space  is  predomi- 
nant in  most  languages ;  hence  vessel  had  its 
name  from  vas  ;  the  L.  navis,  a  vessel,  is  relat- 
ed to  the  Ger.  napf,  a  platter,  a  bowl ;  the  Gr. 
cK&(l)t]  and  CKijfpos,  a  boat,  a  vessel,  to  (tk€uo;  and 
aicQTTTeiv,  to  excavate."  Bosworth.']  {Naiit.)  Any 
vessel  employed  in  navigation  :  —  a  vessel  with 
three  masts  and  tops  to  each.  Dana. 


SHIPPEN 

By  the  late  English  statute  of  5  and  0  Will.  IV.,  the  term 
ship  is  declared  to  comprehend  every  dc&criptiou  of  vessel 
navigating  on  the  sea.  HurrtU. 

Ji  ship  of  the  line,  a  man-of-war  usually  carrying 
sixty  guns  or  upwards  ;  a  line-uf-battle  ship. — Srmed 
ship,  a  vessel  occasionally  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
government,  in  time  of  war,  and  armed  and  equipped 
in. all  respects  like  a  sliip-of-war.  Mar.  Diet. 

Syn. —  See  Vessel. 

SHIP,  I!,  a.  [i.  SHIPPED ;  pp.  shipping,  shipped.] 

1.  To  put  on  board  a  ship  ;  to  send  or  trans- 
port in  a  ship  ;  as,  "To  ship  goods." 

2.  To  engage  to  serve  on  board  a  vessel  as  a 
seaman,  for  a  certain  voyage  or  for  a  specified 
term.  Burrill. 

3.  To  receive  into  the  ship.  "  We  shipped  a 
heavy  sea."  Mar.  Diet. 

4.  To  fix  in  its  place  ;  as,  "To  ship  the  tiller." 
The  sailors  ship  tlieir  oars,  and  cease  to  row.       Dryden. 

SHIP,  V.  re.  To  engage  one's  self  for  service  on 
board  of  a  ship.  Wright, 

SIliP'-BiS-CUIT,  re.  Hard,  coarse  biscuit,  spe- 
cially prepared  for  use  on  shipboard.  Simmonds. 

SHIP'BOARD  (slup'bord),  /».     A  plank  of  a  ship. 
They  have  made  all  thy  shipboards  of  fir-trees,  ^zek.  xxvii.  5. 
j8fg=-  Seldom  used  except  in  the  adverbial  phrase  on 
shipboard,  that  is,  ill  a  ship. 

SHIP'— BCJY,  re.  A  boy  that  serves  in  a  ship.  Shak. 

SHTp'-BREAK-ER,  n.  A  person  who  buys  the 
hulls  of  worn-out  vessels,  to  break  up  for  the 
timber  and  metal  they  contain.  Simmonds. 

SHlP'-BROK-pR,  «.  A  mercantile  agent  who 
transacts  the  business  for  a  ship  when  in  port, 
as  in  procuring  freight,  charters,  &c.  Simmonds. 

SHIP'-BUiLD-F,R,  n.  A  builder  of  ships  ;  a  ship- 
wright ;  a  naval  architect.  Foivler. 

SHIP'-BUILD-ING,  re.  The  art  of  building  ships  ; 
naval  architecture.  Tomlijison. 

SHIP'-CAR-P^lN-TgR,  re.  A  carpenter  employed 
in  the  construction  of  ships  ;  a  shipwright.#ice. 

SHIP'— CARV-f  R,  n.  One  who  carves  figure-heads, 
mouldings,  &c.,  for  a  ship.  Simmonds. 

SHIP'-CHAlV-DLgR,re.  One  who  deals  in  cordage, 
sails,  and  other  furniture  and  provisions  for 
ships.  Page. 

SHIP'-CHiN-DLeR-Y,  n.  The  business  and  com- 
modities of  a  ship-chandler.  Adams. 

SHIP'_FE-V5R,  n.  {3Ied.)  A  variety  of  typhus  ; 
—  called  also  putridfever, Jail Jever,  and  hospi- 
tal fever.  Dunglison. 

SHIP'FUL,  re.     As  much  as  a  ship  will  hold. 

SHIP'-HOLD-]pR,  n.  The  owner  of  a  ship  ;  a  ship- 
owner. Smart. 

SHIP'- JOIN-^iR,  n.  A  joiner  employed  in  the 
construction  of  ships.  Simmonds. 

SHIP'L^SS,  u..     Destitute  of  ships.  Gray. 

SHIp'L^T,  lb.   A  small  ship  or  vessel.  HoKnshed. 

SHIP'-LOAD,  re.  The  load,  cargo,  or  freight  of  a 
vessel.  Roget. 

tSHIP'MAN,  re.    A  sailor  ;  a  seaman.  Shak. 

SHIP'.-MAS-TJeR,  re.  A  commander  or  master  of 
a  ship  ;  the  captain  of  a  vessel.  Jonah  i.  6. 

SHIP'MATE,  re.  One  who  serves  in  the  same 
ship.  Taylor. 

SHIP'MjgNT,  re.  1.  The  act  of  shipping  or  putting 
on  board  a  ship  ;  transportation  by  water.  Smart. 
2.  That  which  is  shipped  ;  goods  or  merchan- 
dise transported  by  water.  Craig. 

SHlP'-MbN-^Y  (shjp'miin-e"),  n.  (Eng.  Hist.)  A 
famous  tax  imposed  by  Charles  I.  of  England, 
without  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

j^-  This  tax  was  first  imposed  in  1634,  by  a  writ 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  every  couiify,  to  provide  a 
ship  for  the  king's  service,  accompanied  by  written 
instructions  appointing  a  sum  of  money  to  be  levied 
instead.  The  tax  was  paid  for  about  four  years  with- 
out opposition,  or  until  the  question  of  its  legality  was 
raised  by  the  refusal  of  Hampden  to  pay  his  share. 
Brando. 

SHIP'-OWN-ER,  re.  A  person  who  owns  one  or 
more  ships  ;  a  ship-holder.  Qu.  Rev. 

SHIP'PpN,  re.  [A.  S.  seypen.']  A  stable  ;  a  cow- 
house.    [Provincial,  Eng.]         Chaucer.    Ray. 
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SHOCK 


SHIP'P^R,  n.  ■  1.  The  merchant  or  person  who 

ships  goods  on  board  a  vessel.  Burrill. 

2.  One  who  charters  or  freights  a  vessel.  Kent. 

SHIP'PING,  n.  1,  Ships  and  vessels  of  navigation 
generally  or  collectively ;  tonnage. 

Tlie  numbers  and  courage  of  our  men,  with  the  strength 
of  our  s/iippiiiti,  have,  for  many  agee  past,  made  us  a  match 
for  the  greatcBt  of  neighbors  at  land,  and  an  overmatch  for 
the  strongest  at  sea.  Temple. 

2.  t  Passage  in  a  ship. 

They  took  shippiny,  and  came  to  Capernaum.    John  vi.  24. 

Shipping  articles^  an  agreement  in  writing  made  be- 
tween the  master  of  a  vessel  and  the  seamen  engaging 
to  serve  on  board,  specifying  tlie  voyage  or  term  for 
which  they  are  shipped,  and  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
when  they  are  to  render  themselves  on  board.  Biirnll. 

SHIP'— RAGGED,  a.  {Naut.)  Square-rigged,  as  a 
three-masted  ship  is;  having  square  sails  and 
spreading  yards.  Simmonds. 

SHIP'— SHAPE,  ad.  (Naut.)  In  a  seaman-like 
manner  ;  according  to  the  fashion  of  a  ship. 
"  The  mast  is  not  rigged  ship-shape'*  Mar.  Diet. 

SHIP'S'-HLT^-BAND,  n.  {Naut.)  A  person  ap- 
pointed by  the  several  owners  of  a  ship,  usual- 
ly one  of  their  number,  to  manage  the  concerns 
of  the  ship  for  the  common  benefit.        Burrill. 

SHIp'S'-PA-P^R^,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Papers  with 
which  a  vessel  is  required  by  law  to  be  provided, 
either  as  evidences  of  title,  or  in  compliance 
with  custom-house  regulations,  -or  the  pro- 
visions of  treaties,  or  for  the  protection  of  the 
ship  and  cargo  in  time  of  war.  Burrill. 

SHIP'— WORM,  n.  A  bivalve  which  bores  into 
timbers,  and  lines  the  cavity  which  it  makes 
with  a  calcareous  tube  ;   Teredo         Woodward. 

SHIP'WRECK  (ship'rek),  n.  1.  The  breaking  or 
shattering  of  a  ship  or  vessel,  by  being  driven 
ashore,  by  being  thrown  upon  rocks  or  shoals 
in  the  mid-seas,  or  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
winds  and  waves  in  tempests.  Burrill. 

2.  Broken  parts,  as  of  a  shattered  ship. 

Tlie  shipwrecks  of  the  Athenian  and  Ho  man  theatres.  Drydcn. 

3.  Destruction;  miscarriage;  ruin. 

Holding  ftiilh  and  a  good  conscience,  which  some,  having 
put  away,  concerning  faith  have  made  shipwreck.  1  2'iin.  i.  19. 

SHIP'WRECK,  V.  a.  [I.  SHIPWRECKED  ;  pp.  SHIP- 
■VVRECKING,  SHIPWRECKED.] 

1.  To  break  or  shatter,  as  a  ship,  by  running 
ashore,  by  driving  upon  rocks  or  shoals  in  the 
mid-seas,  or  by  the  shock  of  winds  and  waves 
in  a  tempest.  Shak. 

2.  To  throw  into  distress  or  difficulty,  as  by  a 
shipwreck  ;  to  cast  away. 

A  little  pagan  monument  of  two  persons  who  were  fihip- 
wrecked.  Addison. 

SHIP'WRIGHT  (ship'rit),  «.  A  builder  of  ships  ; 
a  ship-carpenter. 

Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week?  Shak. 

SHTp'— YARD,  n.  A  yard  or  piece  of  ground  near 
the  water  in  which  ships  or  vessels  are  con- 
structed. Clarke. 

SHJ-RAZ',  or  SHJ-RAZ',  n.  A  Persian  wine  from 
Shiraz.  Sir  X  Mackintosh. 

II  ShJrE,  or  SHlRE  [sher,  W.  P.  J.  Sm.  ;  shir,  S. 
E.  Ja.  K.  C.  Wr.  Wb.y  shir  or  sher,  F.],  n. 
[A.  S.  sdr,  scire  ;  sceran,  sciran,  to  shear,  to 
divide.  —  W.  sir,  a  shire.]  In  England,  a  ter- 
ritorial division,  same  as  county  :  —  used  also  in 
composition ;  as  YorksAiVe,  i.  e.  the  county  of 
York. 

The  noble  youths  from  distant  shires  resort.  Prior, 
41^  In  the  United  States,  the  word  shire  is  used 
to  form  the  constituent  parts  of  two  names  of  counties  ; 
as,  BerksAire  and  HampsAire.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, some  districts  smaller  than  counties  have  the 
provincial  appellation  of  shires,  as  RichmondA'/tire  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  Hallams'are,  or  the 
manor  of  Hallam,  in  the  West  Riding,  which  is  near- 
ly coextensive  with  the  parish  of  Sheffield.    Brande. 

,6®=  "The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  very  ir- 
regular, as  it  is  the  only  pure  English  word  in  the 
language  where  the  final  e  does  not  produce  the  long 
diphthongal  sound  of  i  when  the  accent  is  on  it ;  but 
this  irregularity  Is  so  fixed  as  to  give  the  regular  sound 
a  pedantic  stiffness.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Buchanan,  however,  have  adopted  this  sound,  in 
which  they  have  been  followed  by  Mr.  Smith ;  but 
Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Lowth,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  Barclay  are  for  the  irregular  sound  ;  W.  Johnston 
gives  both,  but  places  the  irregular  first.  It  may  like- 
wise be  observed,  that  this  word,  when  unaccented  at 
the  end  of  words,  as  Nottinghams/iiT-c,  Wilts/arc,  &;c., 
IS  always  pronounced  with  the  i  like  ec.^^  Walker. 
Syn.  —  See  Uistiuct. 


II  t  ShIrb'— MOTE,  n.  [A.  S,  scire-gemot.l  A  coun- 
ty court ;  the  principal  court  of  the  Saxons, 
held  twice  a  year  before  the  bishop  and  alder- 
men. Burke. 

11  SHiRE'-REEVE,  n.  The  reeve  or  bailifF  of  a 
shire,  answering  to  the  viscount  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  and  the  sheriff  of  later  times.  Burke. 

II  SHIRE'— ToWN,  n.  The  capital  town  of  a  coun- 
ty or  shire ;  the  town  in  which  county  courts 
are  held.  W.  Phillips. 

SHIRK,  V.  n.    [See  Shark.]     \i.  shiuked  ;  pp. 

SHIRKING,  SHIRKED.] 

1.  To  practise  mean  tricks  :  to  live  scantily 
or  by  using  expedients  ;  to  shark.      Gi^imstone. 

2."  To  shift ;  to  depart ;  to  quit ;  —  with/rom. 

My  last  letters  will  have  taught  you  to  expect  an  explosion 
here:  one  of  the  cities  shirkedjrom  the  league.  Byron. 

SHIRK,  V.  a.  1.  To  procure  by  mean  tricks  ;  to 
cheat ;  to  trick  ;  to  shark. 

Idle  companions,  that  shirk  living  from  others.  Bp.  Rainbow. 

2.  To  get  off  from;  to  avoid;  to  evade.  Smart. 

SHIRK,  n.    1.  A  tricking  fellow  ;  a  shark.    Scott. 
2.  One  who  seeks  to  avoid  duty.  Wright. 

SHIRK'ING,  n.  The  practice  of  mean  tricks; 
trick ;'  evasion ;  sharking.  Q^.  Rev. 

SHIRK 'Y,  U-.  Trickish;  deceitful;  artful,    [Local, 

Eng.]'  Cooper. 

t  SHIRL,  t*.     Shrill.  —  See  Shrill.  Huloet. 

SHIRR,  n.  An  elastic  cord  inserted  between  two 
pieces  of  cloth.  Simmonds. 

SHIRRED,  a.  Noting  cloth  composed  of  two  thick- 
nesses, with  elastic  cords  between  them.  Wright. 

SHIRT,  n.  [Dan.  skiorta  ;  Sw.  skjorte.  —  The  past 
part,  of  sceran,  scyran,  to  shear.  Tooke.'\  The 
nnder-garment,  of  cotton,  flannel,  linen,  or  silk, 
worn  by  men ;  —  formerly,  the  under  garment 
worn  by  either  sex. 

It 's  like  sending  them  ruffles  when  wanting  a  shirt. 

Goldsmith. 


She  had  her  shirts  and  girdles  of  hair. 


Bp.  Fisher, 


SHIRT,  V.  a.  \i.  shirteb  ;  pp.  shirting,  skirt- 
ed.] To  cover  with  a  shirt,  or  as  with  a  shirt. 
"  Skirted  but  with  air."  Dryden. 

SHIRT'fNG,  n.  Cloth  of  a  suitable  width  for  mak- 
ing shirts.  McCulloch. 

SHIRT'LgSS,  a.     "Wanting  a  shirt.  Pope. 

SHIST,^        }  {Min.)     See   Schist,  and  Schis- 
SHIS'TOSE,  )  TOSE, 

SHIT'TAH,  ;  ^.      ["Heb,  ntSffl-]     {BiUe.)    A  sort 

shTt'tim    J  ^  * 

iiii,       qP  hard  precious  wood  which  was 

employed  in  making  various  parts  of  the  tab- 
ernacle while  the  Israelites  were  wandering  in 
the  wilderness.  Kitto. 

S^  Considerable  doubts  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  kind  of  wood  or  tree  intended  by  this 
name.  We  think  the  probability  is  that  the  Acacia 
Seyel  supplied  the  shittim  wood,  if,  indeed,  the  name 
did  not  denote  acacia  wood  in  general.    Kitto. 

t  SHIT'TLE,  a.  "Wavering;  unsettled.  Mir.forMag. 

SHiT'TLE-c6cK,  u.    See  Shuttlecock. 

t  SHIT'TLE-NESS,  n.     TJnsettledness.        Barret. 

SHIVE  [shlv,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ; 
shiv,  Wh.']j  n.  [Dut.  schijf;  Ger.  scheibe;  Dan. 
skive;  Sw.  skifva.  —  Ger.  scheiden,  to  divide,  to 
separate.     SJcinner.'] 

1.  t-A.  slice,  as  of  bread.  Warner. 

2.  t  A  shaving,  or  thick  lamina.  Boyle. 

3.  A  little  piece  or  fragment,  as  of  flax.  Smart. 

SHIV':5;R,  v.  a.  \i.  shivered  ;  pp.  SHIVERING, 
SHIVERED.] 

1.  To  break  by  one  act  into  many  parts  ;  to 
dash  to  pieces  ;  to  shatter. 

The  ground  with  shivered  armor  strown.  Milton, 

2.  {Naut.)^  To  cause  to  shiver  or  flutter,  as  a 
sail,  by  bracing  it  so  that  the  wind  strikes  upon 
the  leech.  Dana. 

SHlVj^R,  v.  n.  To  break  or  fall  instantaneously 
into  many  small  pieces. 

Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer,  feathers,  air, 

8o  many  fathoms  down  precipitating, 

Thou  hadst  shivered  like  an  egg.  Shak. 

SHIVER,  V.  n.     [Ger.  schauren.   Wachter.  —  In 


SHOAD'STONE,   n. 
shoad. 


Sicambric  (the  dialect  spoken  in  Gucldres"), 
schoeu^ren.  Kilian.']  To  shudder,  as  with  cold 
or  fear ;  to  quake  ;  to  tremble. 

Any  very  harsh  noise  will  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  and  make 

all  the  body  shiver.  Bacon. 

Why  stand  we  longer  shiveHng  under  fear?  Milton. 

SHIV'jpR,  n.     \Ger.  schiefer;  Jivin,  ski fer."] 

1.  One  fragment  of  many  into  which  any  thing 
is  broken  ;  a  little  piece  broken  off  by  sudden 
violence. 

Of  your  white  bread  a  shiver.  Chaucer. 

Surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock, 
Thouph  all  to  shivers  dashed,  the  nsBault  renew, 
Vain  battery,  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end.  JRIton. 

2,  t  A  spindle.  Hist.  R.  Society. 

3.  {Naut.)  The  wheel  on  which  the  rope 
works  in  a  block  ;  a  sheave.  Mar.  Diet. 

4,  {Min,)  A  friable  shale.  Craig. 

SHlV'^Rj  n.  A  shaking  fit  caused  by  fear,  cold, 
or  sickness  ;  a  tremor.  Johnson. 

SHIV'JpR-ING,  n.    1,  The  act  of  shaking  or  shud- 
dering, as  from  cold  or  fear.  Dryden. 
2.  Division  ;  dismemberment.  Bacon. 

SHiV'?R-ING-LY,  ad.     With  shivering.      Clarke. 

SHiV'J^R-SPAR,  n.  [Ger.  scMefer-spath.]  {Min.) 
A  carbonate  of  lime; — more  properly  called 
slate-spar.  Boag, 

SHIV'^R-Y,  a.     1.  Easy  to  shiver;  not  firmly  co- 
hering; friable.     **  Shivery  stone."    Woodward. 
2.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  shiver  or 
tremor,     [r.] 

'  Sad  ocean's  face 
A  curling  undulation  shivery  swept 
From  wave  to  wave.  Mallet. 

SHOAD,  n.     {Min.)  See  Shode. 

A    stone    occurring    in    a 
Vn-ight. 

SHOAL  (shol),  n.  [A,  S.  sceol,  a  multitude,  which 
Tooke  considers  the  past  part,  of  A,  S.  scylan, 
to  divide,  to  separate,] 

1,  A  crowd  ;  a  great  multitude  ;  a  throng ;  a. 
large  number  together,  as  of  fishes. 

The  vices  of  a  prince  draw  shoals  of  followers.  Dec,  of  Piety, 
A  shoal  of  silver  fishes  glides.  Waller. 

2,  A  shallow ;  a  sand-bank. 

The  haven's  mouth  they  durst  not  enter  for  the  dangerous 
shoals.  Abbot. 

j3®=**  There  is  this  difference  [between  a  shoal  and 
a  shallow]  :  a  shallow  is  never  supposed  to  be  dry,  even 
at  the  lowest  ebb,  but  skoals  are  often  dry  at  low  wa- 
ter."   Mar.  Diet. 

SHOAL,  i\  n.  1.  To  crowd;  to  throng.  "Entrails 
about  which  .  .  .  fish  did  shoal."  Chapman. 

2.  To  be  or  grow  shallow.  Milton. 

3.  To  lounge  about.  [Local,  U.  S.]    Bartlctt. 

SHOAL,  V.  a.     To  get  into  less  depth  of.     [r,] 

As  we  were  steering  round  its  western  extremity, .  . .  we 
suddenly  shoaled  our  water.  Cook. 

SHOAL,  a.    Shallow;  obstructed  by  sand-banks. 

The  boat  could  not  come  to  land,  the  water  was  bo  shoah 

Hackluyt. 

SHOAL'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  shoal  or 
shoaly  ;  shallowness.  Johnson. 

SHOAL'Y,  a.     Full  of  shoals  ;  shallow. 

Where  with  his  shoaly  fords  Vultumus  roars.       Dryden. 

SHOAR,  n.     A  prop  ;  a  shore.  —  See  Shore. 

SHOAT,  n.     A  shote.  —  See  Shote. 

SHOCK,  n.  [Dut.  schok.—Yr.  c/ioc.  —  Past  p.  of 
the  verb  to  shake,     Richardson.  —  See  Shake.] 

1.  A  violent  collision  ;  a  concussion.  "Through 
the  shock  of  fighting  elements."  Milton. 

2.  External  violence  ;  blow;  buffet. 

Midst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune.  Addison. 

3.  The  conflict  of  enemies  ;  onset;  assault. 

Twice  he  arose  and  joined  the  horrid  shock.         Philips. 

4.  A  strong  feeling,  as  of  horror  or  dislike. 

Fewer  shocks  a  stateeman  gives  his  friend.  Young. 

5.  A  pile  of  sheaves  of  grain,  varying  in  num- 
ber from  twelve  to  sixteen;  a  stook;  a  hattock. 

Thou  shalt  come  to  tliy  grave  In  a  full  age,  like  as  a  sJiock 
of  corn  coraeth  in  his  season.  Job  v.  IG. 

6.  {Elec.)  A  term  applied  to \he  disagreeable 
sensation,  and  the  concussion,  or  violent  mus- 
cular contraction  instantaneously  experienced 
when  a  charge  or  current  of  electricity  passes 
through  the  body.  Faraday. 

Magnetic  shocks,  {Maff.)  the  sudden  disturbances  of 
the  m'agnetic  needle,  which  sometimes  occur  simul- 
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taneoiisly  over  whole  continents,  and  perhaps  over 
Ihe  whole  globe.  Herschel. 

7.  {Med.)  An  agitation  or  disarrangement  of 
the  nervous  system,  consequent  upon'all  severe 
injuries,  upon  sudden  encephalic  hemorrhage, 
and  upon  overwhelming  emotions.     Dunglison. 

8.  {Com.)  A  lot  of  sixty  pieces  of  loose  goods, 
as  staves.  Simmonds. 

Syn. —  Shock  is  a  violent  shake  or  agitation,  and 
may  affect  either  the  body  or  the  mind  ;  concussion  is 
a  shaking  together,  and  affects  properly  only  the  body 
or  materia!  substances.  The  shock  of  an  earthquake; 
a  shock  caused  by  unexpected  and  painful  tidings;  a 
concussion  of  atoms  or  of  carriages. 

SHOCK,  n.    [From  shag.l    A  shaggy  dog.  Locke. 

SHOCK,  V.  o.   [jy-at.  schokke7i. — Fr.  choqtcer.']    [i. 

SHOCKED  ;  pp.  SHOCKING,  SHOCKED.] 

1.  To' shake  by  violence.  Johnson. 

2.  To  meet  in  violent  encounter. 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms 

And  we  will  shock  them.  S7idk. 

3.  To  Strike  with  disgust,  dread,  or  abhor- 
rence; to  oflFend;  to  disgust. 

Julian,  who  loved  each  sober  man  to  shock.  Harte. 

4.  To  appall ;  to  terrify ;  to  affright. 

They  who  could  not  be  shocked  by  persecution  were  in 
danger  of  being  overcome  by  flattery.  StiUingJlect. 

5.  To  make  up  into  shocks,  as  grain. 
SHC3CK,  V.  n.     1.  To  meet  with  hostile  violence. 

With  horrid  clangor  shocked  the  ethereal  arms.        Pope. 

2.  To  pile  sheaves  into  shocks.     "  Bind  fast, 

shock  apace."  Tusser. 

SHOCK'-DOG,  ft.    A  dog  having  very  long,  silky 

hair.  Booth. 

SHOCK'-HEAD-]g;D,  a.   Having  thick,  bushy  hair. 

SHOCK'ING,  a.  That  shocks  ;  offensive  ;  disgust- 
ing ;  formidable  ;  dreadful.  "  Shocking  villa- 
nies."    Seeker.     ^^ Shocking  corruption,"  Knox. 

The  conclusion  is  too  shocking  to  appear  in  broad  terms. 

Waterland. 

Syn.  —  See  Formidable. 
SHOCK'ING-LY,a(f.  So  as  to  disgust;  offensively. 

SHOCK'ING-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  shocking.  Clarke. 

SH6d,  i.  8c  p.  from  shoe.    See  Shoe. 

SHOd'DY,  n.  Old  woollen  cloths  and  refuse  goods 
torn  into  fibres  in  a  mill,  and  respun  into  yarn, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  wool.  Simmonds. 

Shoddy  is  made  into  an  inferior  cloth,  into  drugget,  pad- 
ding, and  other  articles.  Simmonds. 

SHODE,  K.  {Mining.)  A  name  applied  to  frag- 
ments of  ore  which  have  been  torn  off  from 
lodes  or  veins  of  ore  by  rain  or  currents  of 
water.  Ansted. 

SHODE'-PIT,  n.  {Mining.)  A  trench  cut  to  dis- 
cover stones  of  ore  in  shoding.  Ansted. 

SHOD'ING,  n.  {Mining.)  The  operation  of  tra- 
cing rolled  metalliferous  stones  from  a  river- 
course  to  the  lode  whence  they  were  broken. 

Ansted. 

SH6e  {sh6),  n. ;  pi.  shoe^  ;  —  anciently,  and  still 
provincially,  shoon.  [Goth,  sko  ;  A.  S.  sceo  ; 
Frs.  schou,  scou ;  Dut.  schoen ;  Ger.  schuh ;  Dan. 
&;  Sw,  sko ;  Icel.  skor.  —  \V.  esgid.  —  *'  Martinius 
derives  this  word  from  the  L,  soccus;  Junius^ 
from  [the  Gr.]  (TKurog,  leather ;  Jhre,  from  the 
Old  Sw.  skga,  to  cover;  and  Richards^  from 
Chal.  l!t;iD?2»  mshga  or  meshega^  a  shoe,  or  Heb. 
"nD-'  shecc  or  shecec,  to  cover.  The  Dut.  hand- 
schoen,  Ger.  handschuh,  a  hand-cover,  glove, 
seem  to  favor  this  derivation."     Bosworth.'] 

1.  A  protection  or  covering  for  the  foot,  usu- 
ally made  of  leather,  and  consisting  of  a  sole,  a 
vamp,  and  two  quarters. 

They  [the  Greeks  and  Romans]  had  both  shoes  and  san- 
dals; the  former  covered  the  whole  foot;  the  last  consisted  of 
one  or  of  more  soles,  and  were  fastened  with  thongs  above 
the  foot.  Beloe. 

The  dull  swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon.        Milton. 

2.  An  iron  plate  or  rim  nailed  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  foot  of  horses  and  other  beasts  of 
burden,  in  order  to  defend  and  preserve  the 
hoof;  a  horse^oe.  Osmer. 

3.  A  long  plate  or  bar  of  iron,  or  a  piece  of 
wood,  fastened  under  the  runner  of  a  sleigh  or 
a  sled,  to  defend  the  runner  from  injury,  or  to 
enable  it  to  slide  over  the  snow  more  easily. 

4.  Any  thing  resembling  a  shoe ;  as,  "  A  shoe 
for  the  end  of  a  beam."  Stephens. 
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5.  A  sort  of  drag  or  contrivance  for  stopping 
a  carriage  wheel.  Simmonds. 

6.  {Arch.)  The  part  at  the  bottom  of  a  water- 
trunk  or  leaden  pipe,  for  turning  the  course  of 
the  water  from  a  building.  Francis. 

7.  {Mining.)  A  kind  of  trough  used  in  a 
crushing-mill.  Simmonds. 

8.  {l^taut.)  A  piece  of  wood  for  the  bill  of  an 
anchor  to  rest  upon,  to  save  the  vessel's  side  ; 
also,  for  the  heels  of  shears,  &c.  Dana. 

SHOE  (sli6),  V.  a.  \i.  SHOD  ;  pp.  shoeing,  shod.] 
1.  To  fit  with  a  shoe  or  with  shoes  ;  to  put  a 
shoe  or  shoes  on. 

He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse,  and  . . .  can  sAoe 
him  himself.  Shak. 


2.  To  cover  the  bottom  of. 


Sh6e'BLACK  (sha'blalc), 
blacks  shoes. 


Drayton. 

One  who  cleans  and 
Todd. 


SHd'fE,  11.     One  who  shoes. 


SHOE'BJLAOK-^R,  n.     A  shoeblack.     Gent.  Mag. 

SH6e'B0Y  (sh6'bol),  «.    A  boy  that  cleans  shoes. 

Sh6e'BUC-KLE,  n.  A  buckle  for  fastening  a 
shoe  on  the  foot.  McCulloch. 

SHOE'-FAC-TOR,  rt.  A  factor  or  wholesale  deal- 
er in  shoes.  -  Simmonds. 

Sh6e'ING-H6RN  (sh6'ing-horn),  n.  1.  A  piece  of 
horn,  one  end  of  which  is  placed  in  a  shoe,  at  the 
heel,  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  foot. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  used  merely  as 
a  medium,  or  to  facilitate  any  transaction,  as  a 
subservient  assistant ;  —  in  contempt.  Spectator. 

3.  An  incitement  to  liquor,  as  certain  kinds 
of  food.     [Low.]  Beau.  iSr  Fl. 

A  gammon  of  bacon  well  dressed  is  a  good  8hoeing-hom  to 
pull  down  a  cup  of  wine.  Haven  of  Health . 

SHOE'LATCH-JgT,  n.  A  latchet  or  string  for 
fastening  a  shoe  to  the  foot.  iSlton. 

SHOE'-LEATII-pE,  n.  Leather  for  shoes  or 
boots.  McCulloch. 

SHOE'LpsS,  a.     Destitute  of  shoes  ;  barefoot. 

SHOE'MAK-^R,  a.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make 
shoes.  Watts. 

SHOE'MAK-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  business  of 
making  shoes.  McCulloch. 

SHOE'— NAIL,  ■«.     A  nail  used  in  making  shoes. 

SHOE'— PACK,  n.  A  mocasson  made  of  tanned 
leather,  the  black  side  in.  Simmonds. 

Todd. 

SHOE'— STONE,  n.  A  sharpening  stone  used  by 
shoemakers,  saddlers,  &c.  Simmonds. 

SHOE'STRAP,  re.     A  strap  for  fastening  a  shoe. 

SHOE'STRING,  n.  A  string  with  which  a  shoe  is 
fastened  to  the  foot ;  shoetie.  Randolph. 

SHOE'TIB  (slj6'ti),  n.  A  string  or  ribbon  for  fas- 
tening a  shoe  to  the  foot ;  shoestring.    Crashaw. 

tSH66,  re.  \Vxo\xi  shock.  Johnson.  —  Yxom  jog, 
Nares.'l     A  shock  ;  a  jog.  Dryden. 

fSHOG,  V.  a.    To  shake  ;  to  shock.         Wickliffe. 

fSHOG,  V.  n.  To  jog  or  move.  ""Will  you  shog 
off?"  Shak. 

t SHOG'jGING,  ?i.  Concussion;  agitation.  Ilarmar. 

SHOg'GLE,  v.  a.  To  shake  ;  to  joggle.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Pegge. 

Sh6g'-Tr6t,  n.     Jog-trot.  Richardson. 

SHONE,  or  SHONE  [sliSn,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. 
Kenrick ;  shon,  E.  C.  Wr.  Wh. ;  shun,  P. ;  slion 
or  shon,  X.],  i.  from  shine.     See  Shine. 

.6®^  "  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  tone ;  but  the  short  sound  of  it  ia  by  far 
the  most  usual  among  those  who  may  be  styled  po- 
lite speakers.  This  sound  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Elphin- 
ston,  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Smith  ;  nor 
do  I  find  the  other  sound  in  any  of  our  dictionaries 
that  have  the  word."     Walker. 

Sh66,  interj.  or  v.  n.  imperative  and  defective. 
[Ger.  scheuchen,  to  scare,  to  drive  away'.]  Be- 
gone ;  go  away  ;  —  a  word  used  to  drive  away 
fowls,  sheep,  &c.  —  Written  also  shough,  shu, 
and  shue.  Lemon. 

SHOOK  (shuk,  51)  [shflk,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  Wr.  Wb. ; 
ihdk,  W.  Ja.  K.'],  i.  from  shake.    See  Shake. 
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SHOCKS  (shfiks),^.  Staves  for  making  hogsheads  : 
—  boards  for  making  sugar-boxes.     Simmonds. 

fSHddN,  n.     Plural  of  shoe.     See  ShoiI.      Shak. 

Sh66t,  v.  a.     [A.  S.  sceotauy  scotan  ;  Dut.  schie- 
ten\  Ger.  schiessen;   Dan.  skyde\  Sw.  skjuta.^ 

[i.  SHOT  ;  pp.  SHOOTING,  SHOT,  fSHOTTEN.] 

1.  To  discharge  so  as  to  make  fly  with  speed 
or  violence.     "To  shoot  an  arrow."  Shak. 

And  from  about  her  sJiot  darts  of  desire.  Milton. 

2.  To  let  off,  as  a  bow  or  a  gun;  to  fire. 
The  two  endsofabowsAoi  off  fly  from  one  another.  .Boyte. 

Men  who  know  not  hearts  should  make  examples 

"Which,  like  a  warning-piece,  must  be  shot  off, 

To  fright  the  rest  from  Crimea.  Dryden, 

3.  To  strike  or  hit  with  any  thing  shot. 

He  shall  surely  be  stoned  or  shot  through.  Ex.  xix.  13, 

4.  To  send  or  put  forth  ;  to  emit.      Denham. 

"When  it  [a  grain  of  mustard-seed]  ia  sown,  it  groweth  up, 
.  , .  and  shooteth  out  great  branches.  Mark  iv.  32. 

5.  To  thrust  or  dart  forth.  Milton. 

Beware  the  secret  enake  that  shoots  a  sting.         Dryden. 

6.  To  drive,  force,  or  push  suddenly.  *'  To 
shoot  a  bolt  or  lock."  Johnson. 

The  liquid  air  his  moving  pinions  wound. 

And  in  the  moment  shot  him  on  the  ground.       Dryden. 

7.  To  pass  through  or  over  with  swiftness. 

While  we  were  shooting  this  gulf,  our  soundings  were  from 
thirty  to  seven  fathoms.  Cook. 

8.  To  fit  by  planing  or  paring  with  a  chisel. 

Two  pieces  of  wood  that  are  shot,  that  is,  planed,  or  else 
pared  with  a  paring-chieeL  Moxon. 

To  he  shot  ofj  to  be  discharged,  cleared,  or  freed  of. 
[Colloquial,  j  Todd. 

Sh65t,  v.  n.     1.  To  perform  the  act  of  shooting, 
as  with  a  bow  or  a  gun  ;  to  fire. 

The  archers  .    .  have  shot  at  him.  Gen.  xlix.  23. 

2.  To  pass  or  fly,  as  any  thing  shot. 

Thy  words  shoot  through  my  heart.  Addison. 

3.  To  move  with  velocity;  to  dart. 

Not  half  80  swiftly  shoots  along  in  air 

The  gliding  lightning.  Pope. 

4.  To  put  forth  sprouts  or  branches  ;  to  ger- 
minate ;  to  bud ;  to  sprout. 

Onions,  as  they  hang,  will  shoot  forth.  Bacon. 

"Where  weeds  and  flowers  promiscuous  shoot.  Pope. 
Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  Thomson.. 

5.  To  jut ;  to  project ;  to  protuberate. 

The  land  did  shoot  out  with  a  very  great  promontory.  Abbot. 

6.  To  be  formed  by  emission,  as  from  a  radi- 
cal particle  ;  to  be  emitted. 

If  the  menstruum  be  overcharged,  metals  will  shoot  into 
crystals.  Bacon. 

7.  To  become  any  thing  by  sudden  or  rapid 
growth,  "He'll  soon  shoot  up  a  hero.'*  Dryden. 

8.  To  be  affected  with  a  quick,  darting  pain. 

A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage.         Sicift. 

Sh66t,  ?!.     1.  Act  of  shooting  ;  discharge;  shot. 

The  Turkish  bow  giveth  a  very  forcible  shoot.  Bacon. 

A  country  fellow  was  making  a  shoot  at  a  pigeon.  VEstrange. 

2.  A  sprout  or  a  young  branch. 

Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots.       Milton. 

3.  A  young  swine  ;  a  shote.  Cotgrave. 

4.  A  shaft,  pit,  or  trough  full  of  water;  a 
branch  from  the  main  trunk.  Simmonds. 

5.  A  passage-way  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill 
or  a  mountain,  down  which  wood  and  timber  are 
thrown  or  slid.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

6.  A  place  where  a  stream,  confined  by  rocks 
which  appear  above  the  water,  is  shot  through 
an  aperture  with  great  force.  [Canada.]  Bartlett. 

7.  {Mining.)  A  vein  parallel  to  the  stratifica- 
tion. Ansted. 

Sh66t'JPR,  n.     One  who  shoots.  Dryden. 

Sh56t'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 

which,  shoots.  Sprat. 

2.  A  sensation  of  darting  pain.       Goldsmith. 

Sh66t'1NG-B6x,  n.  A  sportsmau*s  country-seat 
or  quarters.  Simmonds. 

SH56t'JNG-STAR,   n.      {Astron.)    A  luminous 
-    body,    often  followed  by  a  train,  seen  in  the 
heavens  moving  with  great  velocity  for  a  brief 
period,  and  then  suddenly  disappearing. 

Shooting-stars  are  sometimes  seen  in  great  numbers, 
apparently  diverging  from  a  common  point  in  the 
heavens,  about  the  13th  of  November,  and  also  about 
the  10th  of  August.  They  are  supposed  to  be  mete- 
ors encountered  by  the  earth  in  the  progress  of  their 
circulation  round  the  sun.  Tliere  is  reason  to  believe 
that  one  of  these  bodies  has  become  attached  to  the 
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earth  as  a  permanent  satellite,  revolving  about  it 
in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  at  the  distance  of 
5000  miles  from  its  surface.  Ilerschel. 

SH66t'JNG-ST1ck,  n.  {Printing.)  A  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  wood  for  tightening  and  loosen- 
ing the  quoins  that  wedge  up  the  pages  in  a 
chase.  Brande. 

SH66t'R(;SS,  %.  A  female  who  shoots  ;  a  female 
archer.  Fairfax. 

Sh66t'V,  a.  Of  equal  size.  [Local,  Eng.]  Clarke. 

Sh6p,  n.  [A.  S.  sceoppa,  a  storehouse,  a  treasu- 
ry ;  Dut.  sckap,  a  shelf;  Dan.  skab,  a  cabinet ; 
Sw.  skap,  —  Fr.  ^choppe,  a  stall,  a  covered  stall.] 

1.  A  place,  building,  or  room  in  which  things 
are  sold  ;  a  store.     "  Sold  in  shops."         Boyle. 

2.  A  room  or  building  in  which  mechanics 
work  ;  a  workshop.  Howell. 

3.  An  assemblage  of  six  or  eight  looms  occu- 
pying the  lower  story  of  a  factory.     Simmonds. 

SHOP,  V.  n.  To  visit  shops  for  purchasing  goods. 
"  They  are  shopping."  Todd. 

SHOP'-BILL,  n.  An  advertisement  of  a  shop- 
keeper's business,  or  list  of  his  goods,  printed 
separately  for  distribution.  Owen. 

SHOP'— BOARD,  n.  A  board  or  bench  on  which 
any  work  is  done.  South. 

SHOP'BOOK  (shSp'buk),  n.  A  book  in  which  a 
tradesman  or  a  mechanic  makes  entries  of  goods 
sold  or  work  done.  Locke.  Bouvier. 

SHOP'— BOY,  «.    A  boy  employed  in  a  shop.  Ash. 

fSHOPE.    Oli.  pret.  ot  shape.    Shaped.   Spenser. 

SHdP'-eiRL,  n.     A  girl  employed  in  a  shop. 

SHdP'KEEP-5R,  n.  One  who  sells  goods  in  a 
shop ;  one  who  sells  goods  by  retail ;  a  trades- 
man ;  a  storekeeper.  Addison, 

SHOP'KEEP-ING,  n.  The  business  or  employ- 
ment of  a  shopkeeper.  Ash. 

SH6p'LIFT-5R,  n.  One  who,  under  pretence  of 
biiying,  steals  goods  out  of  a  shop ;  a  shop- thief. 
*'  These  women  they  call  shoplifters."       Svdft. 

SH6p'LIFT-JNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  crime  of  a 
shoplifter.  Sterne. 

SH6p'— LIKE,  a.  Low  ;  vulgar  ;  common.  "Be 
she  never  so  shop-like."  B.  Jonson. 

SHOP'— MAID,  n.  A  young  woman  who  attends 
in  a  shop  ;  shop-girl.  Jodrell. 

SHOp'MAN,  n.     1.  A  shopkeeper  ;  a  tradesman. 
2.  One  who  attends  in  a  shop ;  a  salesman. 

SH6p-0c'RA-CY,  n.  [Eng.  shop  and  Gr.  KfjareM, 
to  rule.]     The'  body  of  shopkeepers.      Ec.  Rev. 

SHOp'P^R,  «.     One  who  shops.  Bartlett. 

SHOP'PING,  n.    The  act  of  visiting  shops  for  the 

purchase  of  goods.  Byron. 

SHOP'-EBNT,  n.   Rent  paid  for  the  use  of  a  shop. 

SHOP'-THIEF,  11.  One  who  steals  from  shops  ;  a 
shoplifter.  Smart. 

SH6p'-WALK-5R  (shop'wik-er),  n.  A  person  em- 
ployed in  a  shop  or  store  to  direct  customers  to 
the  proper  department  for  the  goods  they  seek, 
and  to  see  that  they  are  waited  on.    Simmonds. 

SHOP'-WlN-DOW,  n.     The  window  of  a  shop. 

SHOP'WOM-AN  (sliop'wiim-^n),  n.  A  woman  who 
■eerves  in  a  shop.  Maunder. 

SHOR'Ai^E,  n.  {Law.)  Duty  paid  for  goods 
brought  on-  shore.  Crahb. 

t  SHORE,  i.iTOTa  shear.     Sheared.  —  See  Shear. 

SHORE,  n.  [A.  S.  scores  sciran,  to  shear,  to  di- 
vide.] Land  bordering  on  the  sea,  on  a  lake,  or 
on  a  river.     "  Sea  without  shore."  Milton. 

The  fruitful  shore  of  muddy  Nile.  Spenser. 

4®"  "  The  shore  of  a  fresh-water  river  is  where  the 
land  and  water  ordinarily  meet ;  but  this  is  more 
properly  called  the  bank,  A  river  in  which  the  tide 
does  not  ebb  and  flow  has  no  shores,  in  the  legal  sense 
of  the  term."    Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Coast. 

SHORE,  V,  a.  [i.  shored  ;  pp.  SHORING,  shored.] 

1.  To  support  by  a  shore  ;  to  prop  up. 

They  undermiued  the  wall,  and,  as  they  wrought,  shored 
it  up  with  timber.  KnoUes. 

2.  t  To  set  on  shore  ;  to  land.  Shak, 


SHORE,  n.  [Dut.  sehoor.']  A  piece  of  timber  or 
other  material  used  to  prop  up  or  support  a  wall 
or  other  thing.  Brande. 

\  SHORE,  n.     A  sewer.  Johnson. 

SHORED  (shord),  p.  a.  Supported  by  a  shore  ; 
propped  up.     "  Shored 'houses."   Mir.  for  Mag. 

SHORE'LAND,  n.  Land  bordering  on  a  shore  or 
sea-beach;  the  sea-coast.  Loudon. 

SHORE'LJISS,  a.  Having  no  shore  or  coast ; 
boundless.     **  A  shoreless  ocean."         Thomson. 

t  SHOR'^IR,  n.    A  ptop ;  a  shore.       Sir  T.  More. 

SHORE'-WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  delicate  aquatic 
plant  with  long,  tremulous,  white  stamens ;  Lit- 
torella  lacustris,  Loudon. 

SHOR'JNG,  a.    Supporting  ;  propping.        Bacon. 

SHORL,  n.     (Min.)    See  Schorl.  Wright. 

SHORL'JNG,  n,  1.  t-^  shorn  priest;  a  shave- 
ling ;  —  in  contempt.  Halliwell. 
2.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  shorn  before  being 
killed :  —  a  sheep  of  the  first  year's  shearing ;  a 
shearling  :  —  a  newly-shorn  sheep.  [Local, 
Eng.]                                   Lond.  Ency.     Wright. 

SHORN  [shorn,  IF.  P.  F.  Ja.  K,  Sm,  R,  Wb, ; 
shorn,  S.'ljp.ttom  shear.    See  Shear. 

SHORT,  a.  [A.  S.  scort,  sceort ;  Dut.  kort ;  Ger. 
kurz  ;  Dan.  §  Sw.  kort ;  Icel.  kortr.  —  L.  curtus ;' 
It.  %  Sp.  corto ;  Fr.  court.'] 

1.  Not  long  in  space  or  extent ;  not  having 
great  length  or  extension;  not  extended.  "A 
sAo»-<  knife."     "The  way  being  s/jori."      Shak. 

2.  Not  long  in  time  or  duration ;  brief. 

The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short.         Job  xx.  5. 
Remember  how  short  my  time  is.        J'e.  T-yxviv.  47. 

3.  Not  far  distant  in  time  ;  early. 

He  commanded  those  who  were  appointed  to  attend  him 
to  be  ready  by  a  short  day.  Clarendov. 

4.  Expired  and  inspired  with  brief  intermis- 
sion ;  —  applied  to  the  breath.  "  Her  breath 
then  short."  Sidney. 

5.  Not  reaching  a  certain  point ;  falling  be- 
low some  standard  of  comparison ;  inadequate  ; 
defective  ;  deficient ;  imperfect ;  scanty ;  insuf- 
cient ;  —  sometimes  with  of. 

Where  reason  came  short,  revelation  discovered  on  which 
side  the  truth  lay.  Locke. 

The  Turks  gire  you  a  quantity  rather  exceeding  than 
short  o/your  expectations.  Sandys. 

6.  Being  in  want ;  wanting  ;  destitute.  "  Short 
of  succors,  and  in  deep  despair."  Dryden. 

The  English  were  inferior,  and  grew  short  in  their  pro- 
visions. Hayward. 

7.  Narrow;  limited;  contracted;  not  com- 
prehensive.    "  Short  understandings."      Rowe. 

Men  of  wit  and  parts,  but  of  s7jor(  thoughts  and  little  med- 
itation, are  apt  to  distrust  every  thing  for  a  fancy.         Burnet. 

8.  Laconic;  brief;  concise;  —  abrupt;  sharp; 
pointed.     "  A  sAor^  answer."  Johnson. 

9.  [Sw.  sk'ur.']  Crumbling  easily  ;  brittle ;  fria- 
ble ;  — light  and  crisp,  as  cake. 

Marl  from  Derbyshire  was  very  fat,  though  it  had  so  great 
a  quantity  of  sand,  that  it  was  so  sliort  tliat,  when  wet,  you 
could  not  work  it  into  a  ball.  Mortimer. 

To  be  short,  not  to  have  abundance  or  sufficiency  ; 
to  be  scantily  supplied  ;  as,  "  To  be  short  of  money." 
—  To  come  short,  to  fail;  to  be  deficient. —  To  cut 
short,  to  abridge. —  To  fall  short,  to  fail ;  to  be  defi- 
cient. 

Syn. —  Shart  is  a  generic  term,  of  extensive  appli- 
cation, and  is  opposed  to  long.  A  short  distance  ;  short 
time  ;  short  life  ;  shfyrt  essay  ;  brief  discourse  ;  concise 
style  ;  laconic  answer  ;  succinct  account ;  summary 
statement ;  defective  performance ;  scanty  supply. 

SHORT,  n.    A  summary  account.  Shak. 

The  short  on  't  is,  'tis  inditferent  to  your  humble  servant 
whatever  your  party  says.  Dryden. 

Jn  short,  in  a  few  words  ;  summarily  ;  briefly. 

SHORT,  ad.     1.  Not  long ;  —  used  in  composition. 

"  S^or^-enduring  joy."  Dryden. 

2,  At  once;  suddenly;  as,  "To  stop  short." 

To  be  taken  short,  to  be  seized  suddenly  as  by  urgent 

necessity.  Swift — To  turn  short,  to  turn  on  the  ground 

occupied,  or  without  making  a  circuit.    Dryden. 

t SHORT,  V.  a.   To  shorten;  to  abridge.  Chaucer. 

t  SHORT,  I!,  n.    To  fail;  to  decrease.     "His  life 

shorteth."  Book  of  Good  Manners,  1486. 

SHORT'-AL-LO\V'ANCE,  n.  A  stipulated  quanti- 
tity  of  provisions  less  than  the  usual  allowance, 
as  on  board  of  ships  on  occasions  of  scarcity. 


SHORT'-ARMED  (-iirmd),  u.    Having  short  arms. 

SHORT'^BILLED  (-bild),  a.     Having  a  short  bill. 

SHORT'-BREATHED  (shiirt'brStht),  a..  Having  a 
short  breath  or  respiration. 

SHORT'-CAKE,  n.  Cake  in  which  shortening  is 
put.  Forby. 

SH6RT'c6m-ING,  n.      1.  A  failure  of  the  usual 

amount  or  quantity,  as  of  a  crop.  Lh\  Chalmers. 

2.  Failure  or  deficiency  in  duty.  Ch.  Ob. 

In  haste  to  make  up  for  shortcomings.  Qu.  Jteo. 

SHORT'-DAT-ED,  a.  Having  little  time  to  con- 
tinue or  run.     "  Thy  short-dated  life."   Sandys. 

SHORT'-DRAwN,  a.  Of  short  inspiration,  as 
breath.  Wright. 

SHORT'-EARED  (-5rd),  a.     Having  short  ears. 

SHORT'EN  (shor'tn),  v.  a.      [t.  SHORTENED ;  pp. 

SHORTENING,  SHORTENED.] 

L  To  make  short  in  space  or  in  time;  to 
abridge;  to  contract;  to  lessen;  to  reduce;  to 
diminish ;  to  abbreviate.  "  To  shorten  its  ways 
to  knowledge."  Locke. 

No  prince  nor  peer  shall  have  just  cause  to  Bay, 
Heaven  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day !  Shak. 

2.  To  restrain ;  to  confine  ;  to  hinder.  Spenser. 

"Where  the  subject  is  so  fruitful,  I  am  shortened  by  my 
chain.  Dryden. 

3.  To  lop;  to  deprive.  ^'Shortened  of  his 
ears."  Dryden, 

4.  To  make  short  or  light,  as  paste,  by  the 
addition  of  butter  or  lard.      "  Craig, 

SHORT'EN,  7>.  n.  To  grow  short  or  shorter ;  to 
be  diminished.     "  The  slwHening  day."    Swift. 

SH0RT'EN-?R,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  short- 
ens. Swift, 

SHORT'EN-ING,  n.     1.  Act  of  making  short. 

2.  Something  added  to  paste  to  make  it  short 
or  friable,  as  butter  or  lard.  Forby, 

SHORT'-FIN-GSRED,  a.    Having  short  fingers. 

SHORT'-FOOT-5D  (-fat-edj,a.  Having  short  feet. 

SHORT'-HAIRED  (-bird),  a.     Having  short  hair. 

SHORT'-HAND,  71.  A  contracted  method  of  writ- 
ing by  using  characters  or  symbols  for  words  or 
plirases  ;  stenography  ;  brachygraphy.     Locke. 

SHORT'-HEAD  (-hSd),  n.  A  sailor's  term  for  a 
sucking  whale,  under  one  year  old.    Simmonds. 

SHC)RT'-HORNED,  a.     Having  short  horns.  Hill. 

SH6RT'-J6INT-:PD,  ».  Having  a  short  pastern, 
as  a  horse.  Clarke. 

SHORT'-LEGGBD  (-legd),  a.    Having  short  legs. 

SHORT'-LIveD  (-livd),  a.  Not  living  or  lasting 
long.     "  SAorf-Stiec?  pleasure."  Addison. 

SHORT'LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  little  time  ;  soon. 

I  must  leave  tbee,  love,  and  shortly,  too.  Shak. 

2.  In  few  words  ;  briefly  ;  concisely.       Pope. 
SHORT'-NECKED,  a..    Having  a  short  neck. 

SHORT'n:^ SS,  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
short.    "The  shortness  of  the  distance." Bacon. 

2.  Deficiency  ;  imperfection  ;  limited  reach. 

"Whatsoever  is  above  these  proeeedeth  oi  shortness  of  mem- 
ory, or  of  want  of  a  stayed  attention.  Bacon. 

3.  Fewness  of  words  ;  brevity  ;  conciseness. 

Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well.    Shak. 

SHORT'-NO^ED,  a.     Having  a  short  nose.    Ash. 

SHORT'-EIB,  n.  One  of  the  ribs  below  the  ster- 
num ;  false  rib.  Wiseman. 

SHORTS,  n.  pi.     The   bran   and  coarse  part  of 

meal  in  mixture.  Wright. 

SHORT'-SIGHT,  m.     Short-sightedness.        Good. 

SH6ET'-SIGHT-¥D  (shbrt'slt-ed),  a.  1.  Able  to 
see  only  objects  that  are  very  near ;  near-sight- 
ed; myopic.  Newton. 
2.  "Unable  to  see  far  intellect!' ^Uy  ;  not  pro- 
found ;  imprudent ;  inconsiderate  "  Snares  to 
the  short-sighted  and  credulous."     L'Estrange, 

SHORT'-SIGHT'ED-NBSS  (shiirt'slt'e'  -n6s),  n.   \. 

The  state  of  being  short-sighted;    inability  to 

see  distinctly  objects  which  are  not  q  lite  near; 

near-sightedness  ;  myopy.  I  hambers. 

jijc^  Short-sightedness  arises  from  the  cui  ''ature  of 
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the  surfaces  of  the  eye,  and  its  refracting  power  being 
too  great  for  the  distinct  perception  of  distant  objects, 
all  the  rays  except  tlio^e  proceeding  from  a  near  dis- 
tance being  brouglit  to  a  ibcus  before  they  reach  the 
retina.  TJie  defect  may  be  remedied  by  tlie  aid  of  a 
concave  lens.  Lloyd. 
2.  Defective  or  limited  intellectual  sight. 

Cunning  is  a  sort  of  slwrt-siglittdness.  Addison, 

SHORT'-TAILED  (-tald),  a.     Having  a  short  tail. 

SHOKT'-WAIST-^D,  «..  Having  a  short  waist  or 
body.  Dryden. 

SHORT'-WIND-?D,  a.  Having  shortness  of 
breath ;  short-breathed.  Shak. 

SHORT'-WINGED,  a.     Having  short  wings. 

SHORT'-WIT-Tf,D,  a.  Scant  of  wit  or  under- 
standing; simple;  foolish.  Hales. 

SHORTS,  ».  pi.     1.  The  bran  and  coarse  part  of 

flour  ;  —  refuse  of  grain.  Halliwell. 

2.  Short  clothes  ;  breeches.  [Local.]  Bartlett. 

SHOR'y,  a.  Lying  near  the  coast,  or  having 
shores,     [k.]  Burnet. 

SH6t,  i.  Sep.  from  shoot.    See  Shoot. 

SHOT,  n. ;  pi.  SHOT  or  shots.  [Dut.  schof;  Ger. 
schoss  ;  Tian.slcud;  Svf.  skoft.  —  See  Shoot.] 

1.  Act  of  shooting ;  discharge  as  of  a  gun  or  a 
bow.    *'  To  kill  three  [ducks]  at  one  shot."  Cook. 

He  caused  twenty  sJtot  of  his  gl-eatest  cannon  to  be  made 
at  the  king's  army.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  hall  used  for  artillery  or  fire-arms ;  a 
ball  or  a  bullet.  Stocqiwler. 

Over  ore  tliousand  great  slwt  were  spent  upon  the  walls. 

Clarendon. 

3.  A  small  globular  piece  of  lead  used  for 
shooting  small  game.  Tomlinson. 

4.  The  range  of  a  missile  weapon. 

She  went  and  sat  her  down  over  against  him,  a  good  way 
off,  as  it  were  a  bow-s/toi.  Ge)i.  xxi.  10. 

5.  Any  thing  emitted  or  discharged  swiftly 
and  violently.    "  Shots  of  rain."  Ray. 

6.  A  marksman  ;  as,  "  He  .is  a  good  shot.** 
[Colloquial.] 

Shot  of  a  cablBy  (JVawt.)  the  splicing  of  two  cables 
together,  or  two  cables  so  spliced  that  a  vessel  may 
ride  safe  in  deep  water.  "  A  sliip  will  ride  easier  by 
one  shot  of  a  cable,  than  by  three  short  cables  out 
ahead."  Lond.  Ency. 

fSHOT,  n.  [A.  S.  sceat,  a  part  or  portion. —  See 
Scot.]  A  reckoning;  scot.  "Let  each  pay  his 
shot."  B.  Jonson. 

SHOT,  u.  a.     To  load  with  shot,  as  a  gun.  M.  Diet. 

t  SH6t'-AN£;H-OR,  re.  A  sheet-anchor.  Old  Play. 

SHOT'-BBLT,  n.  A  belt  or  long  pouch  for  hold- 
ing shot.  Simmonds. 

SHOT'— BBLT-jpD,  a.  Wearing  a  shot-belt.  Wriciht. 

SHOT'OLOG,  n.  A  person  tolerated  because  he 
pays  the  shot  or  scot  for  the  rest.       B.  Jonson. 

SHOTE,  n.     [A.  S.  sceot.'] 

1.  A  fish  resembling  the  trout.  Carew. 

2.  A  young  hog  ;  a  hog  partially  grown. 
j(j®=-This  old  English  word  is  written  in  different 

forms  in  several  of  the  counties  of  England.  Cot- 
grave  (1611)  spells  it  shote,  shoat,  and  shoot,  and  de- 
fines it  "  a  hog  that  is  a  year,  or  under  a  year,  old." 
Bailey,  Martin,  and  Johnson  spell  it  shoot ;  Ainsworth, 
shote  ;  Ash,  sheat ;  Lemon,  shot ;  Moor  and  Forby,  shot 
ands/iottt;  Holloway,sAootandsAeet;  Jls.y,sheat, shote, 
and  shoot;  and  Kay  remarks  that  "in  Essex  they 
called  it  a  shote."  In  this  country,  the  common  form 
is  shote,  used  for  a  young  hog,  and  also  applied  to  a 
man  in  contempt ;  as,  "  A  poor  shote." 

SHOT'-FREE,  a.  1.  Free  from  being  shot.  Feltham. 

2.  Clear  of  the  reckoning;  scot-free.      Shak. 

3.  Unpunished;  acquitted.  Johnson. 

SHST'-GAU^tE,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  diameter  of  round  shot.  Crabb. 

SHOTS,  n.  pi.  Refuse  cattle  taken  from  a  drove. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

SHOT'TEN  (shot'tn),  a.     [From  s/wot.'] 

1.  Having  ejected  the  spawn.  "  A  shotten 
herring."  Shak. 

2.  Having  been  put  forth  or  emitted;  having 
grown  into  some  form  by  thrusting  out  the 
parts;  —  used  in    composition.      "That  nook- 

3.  Dislocated;  sprained.  "His  horse  shoul- 
d.^T-shottenr  Shak. 

4.  Curdled  by  keeping  too  long.        Johnson. 


SH6t'-T6\V-5;r,  n.     A  tower  from  the  top   of 

which  melted  lead  is  dropped  in  the  process  of 
making  shot.  Simmonds. 

SHOUGH  (shok),  n.  A  shaggy  dog;  a  shock. — 
See  Shock.  Shak. 

SHOUGH  (silo),  inteiy.  An  exclamation  used  in 
driving  away  fowls,  &c.  —  See  Shoo. 

SHOULD  (shad),  v.  n.     [Old  Eng.  shulden.  ■— See 
Shall.]     An  auxiliary  and  defective  verb,  de- 
•  noting  obligation,  duty,  possibility,  or  contin- 
gency. 

X!^  It  is  regarded  aa  the  preterite  of  shall,  and  is 
used  to  form  the  past  tenses  of  the  potential  mood ;  but 
it  is  likewise  used  in  the  conditional  present  and  fu- 
ture tenses.  '*  He  should  ha^e  paid  the  bill  yesterday. " 
"  He  should  do  right  now  and  always."  "  If  I  should 
see  him,  or  should  I  see  him  to-morrow,  I  will  inform 
him."  In  the  first  instance,  jAowid  is  used  in  the  past 
tense ;  in  the  second,  in  the  present ;  and,  in  the  third, 
in  the  future.  The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from 
Dr.  Jolinson :  *'  I.  This  is  a  kind  of  auxiliary  verb 
used  in  the  conjunctive  [potential]  mood,  of  which 
the  signiflcation  is  not  easily  fixed.  9.  I  should  go^  it 
is  my  business  or  duty  to  go.  Z.  ]f  T  should  go,  if  it 
happens  that  I  go.  4.  Thou  shouldst  go,  thou  oughtesl 
to  go.  5.  If  thou  shouldst  go,  if  it  happens  that  thou 
goest.  6.  The  same  significations  are  joined  in  all 
the  other  persons,  singular  and  plural." 

fl®"  The  difference  between  should  and  wowZrf,  when 
used  as  futures  in  connection  with  past  tenses,  is  the 
same  as  that  between  shall  and  wi.l',  t\\K\.  is,  should 
simply  foretells  in  the  first  person,  and  promises  or 
threatens  in  the  Others.  Would  promises  or  threatens 
in  the  first,  and  simp\y  foretells  in  the  others.  Hunter. 
—  See  Ought,  and  Shall. 

SHOUL'D^R  (shol'der),  n.  [A.  S.  sculder,  scul- 
dor ;  Frs.  sculder ;  Dut.  schouder ;  Ger.  schuUer ; 
Dan.  skulder ;  Sw.  skuldra.  —  From  A.  S.  scylan, 
to  separate,  to  divide.     Tooke."] 

1.  The  part  of  the  animal  frame  where  the 
arm  or  the  fore  leg  is  connected  with  the  body. 

To  be  carried  on  mon'a  shouhlers.  Bp,  Taylor. 

We  must  have  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Shak. 

2.  The  upper  part  of  the  back. 

Adowu  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair.        Dryden. 

3.  That  which  supports  ;  a  support ;  —  a  term 
emblematic  of  strength. 

For  on  my  shoulders  do  I  build  my  Beat.  ^dk. 

4.  A  prominent  part;  a  part  projecting  rec- 
tangularly, so  as  to  furnish  a  rest  or  bearing. 

When  you  rivet  a  pin  into  a  hole,  your  pin  must  have  a 
shoulder  to  it.  Moxon. 

Four  parts  were  as  Uttle  shoidders  under   the  washing 

Wickliffe. 


5.  pi.  A  name  given  by  leather- dealers  to 
tanned  or  curried  hides  and  kip- skins,  and  also 
to  offal.  Simmonds. 

6.  {Fort.)  The  angle  of  a  bastion,  included 
between  the  face  and  the  flank.  Brands. 

SHOUL'D^R  (shol'der),  v.   a.      \i.   SHOULDERED  ; 

pp.  SHOXJLDEKING,  SHOULDERED.] 

1.  To  push  with  the  shoulder,  or  as  with  the 
shoulder ;  to  push  rudely  ;  to  push  with  violence. 

Around  her  numberless  the  rabble  flowed, 
Shouldering  each  other,  crowding  for  a  view.  Howe. 

The  rolling  billows  beat  the  ragged  shore, 

Ab  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  ft-om  her  seat.      Spenser. 

2.  To  take  upon  the  shoulder  or  the  shoul- 
ders. "  Giants  shouldering  ■moun.ta.ms.^'  Glanvill. 

SHOUL'D^IR-BELT,  n.  A  belt  worn  over  the 
shoulder,  as  to  carry  a  sword.  Dryden, 

SHOUL'D^IR-BLADE,  n.  {Aiiat.)  An  irregular, 
broad,  flat,  triangular  bone  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  shoulder ;  the  scapula.  Dunglison. 

SH0UL'D:eR-CL.^P'P5R,  n.  One  who  claps  an- 
other on  the  shoulder,  as  in  familiarity,  or  to 
arrest  hira^  Shak. 

SHOUL'D?R-KN6t,  n.  An  ornamental  knot 
worn  on  the  shoulder  ;  an  epaulet.  Swift. 

SHOUL'D^R-SHOT'TEN  (-sli5t'tn),  a.  Havingthe 
shoulder  dislocated  or  sprained.  Shak. 

SHOUL'D^R-SLIP,  n.  Dislocation  of  the  shoul- 
der.    "  Only  a  strain  or  a  shoulder-slip."  Swift. 

SHOlJ'T,  n.  [From  shoot.  Skinner.]  A  loud,  ve- 
hement ory,  cc  of  triumph  or  exultation. 

This  general  applause  and  cheerful  shout.  SJiak. 

SHOUT,  V.  n.  \i.  shouted  ;  pp.  shouting,  shout- 
ed.] To  utter  a  loud,  vehement  cry,  as  in  tri- 
umph or  exultation  ;  to  exclaim  ;  to  vociferate. 

Shout  unto  God  with  the  voice  of  triumph.        Ps.  xlvii.  1. 
The  people  will  be  glad,  the  soldiers  shout.        Dryden. 


To  shout  atj  to  treat  with  shouts  or  clamor,  as  in 
derision.  Bp.  Hall, 

SHOt^T'^R,  n.     One  who  shouts.  Ihyden. 

SHO^T'ING,  rt.  The  act  of  one  who  shouts;  a 
shout.     "  Shrieks  and  shoutings."         Dryden. 

SHOVE  (shiiv),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  scufan,  sceofan ;  Dut. 
schuiven  ;  Ger.  schieben ;  Dan.  skuffe ;  Sw. 
skuffa7\     \i.  shoved  ;  pp.  shoving,  shoved.] 

1.  To  push  by  main  strength ;  to  propel. 

Sfioving  back  this  earth  on  which  I  sit.  Dryden, 

2.  To  press  or  rush  against.  Pope. 
He  used  to  shcve  and  elbow  his  fellow-creatures.    Arbuthnot. 

To  shove  by,  to  push  aside  ;  to  put  by. 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice.        Shak. 
SHOVE  (shuv),  V.  n.    1.  To  push  any  thing  along. 

The  seamen  towed,  and  I  shoved  till  we  arrived  within  for- 
ty yards  of  the  shore.  Swift. 

2.  To  move  in  a  boat  by  pushing  it  along  with 
a  pole.     "  He  .  .  .  shoved  from  shore."      Garth. 

SHOVE  (shuv),  n.  The  act  of  shoving;  a  push. 
*'I  then  gave  the  boat  another  shove.*'       Sviift. 

fSHOVE'-GROAT,  n.  A  piece  of  metal  used  in 
the  game  of  shovel-board.  Shak. 

SHOVEL  (shuv'vl),  «.  {K.^.seofl,  sceqfl;  scufan, 
to  shove;  Dut.  schojf'eli  Ger.  schaufel;  Dian, 
skovl ;  Sw.  skofvel.]  An  implement  consisting 
of  a  broad  blade  or  scoop  with  a  handle. 

A  handbarrow,  wheelbarrow,  sJioveJ,  and  spade.       Tusser. 


SHOV'EL  (shuv'vl),  v.  a.      U 
IB.) 


pp. 


shovelled ; 
shovelling,  shovelled.^ 

1.  To  take  up  and  throw  with  a  shovel. 

Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust.  Shak. 

2.  To  take  up  as  with  a  shovel. 

Ducks  shovel  thrm  up  as  they  swim.  Derham. 

fSHOV'EL-ARD  (shuv'vl-^rd),  n.  A  kind  of  duck; 
a  shoveller.  Bj-ow?ie. 

SHOV'EL-BOARD  (shiiv'vl-hord),  n.  A  long  board 
on  which  a  play  is  performed  by  sliding  metal- 
pieces  at  a  mark  :  —  also  the  game  itseU.Dryden. 

SHOv'EL-FTJ'L,  n. ;  pi.  SHOVELFULS.     As  much 
as  a  shovel  will  hold. 
Qu.  Rev. 

SH6v'EL-LjPR   (shuv 
vl-er),n.    1.  One  who 
shovels. 

2.  (07'nith.)  A  spe- 
cies of  duck  having  a 
much  depressed,  di- 
lated bill,  rounded  at 
the  end;  Anas  clype- 
ata.  Tarrell.  siioveiier. 

SHOW  (sho),  v.a.  [A.  S.  sceawian,  to  look  or  see, 
to  look  outj  to  view ;  Dut.  schouwen  ;  Ger.  schau- 
en  ;  Dan.  skul;  Sw.  skada^]     \i.  showed  ;  pp. 

SHOWING,  SHOWN.] 

1.  To  present  or  expose  to  view  or  notice ; 
to  exhibit ;  to  display. 

He  sTtoued  the  riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom.   Esther  i.  4. 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art  from  whence  to  raise 
Magniliceuce;  and  what  can  Heaven  sAoiw  more?  Milton. 

2.  To  make  to  see,  perceive,  or  know;  to  ex- 
hibit to ;  to  point  out  to. 

I  am  sent 
To  show  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days.        Milton. 

3.  To  make  known  ;  to  make  public ;  to  dis- 
close ;  to  divulge ;  to  publish  ;  to  proclaim. 

I  am  young,  and  ye  arc  very  old;  wherefore  I  was  afraid, 
and  durst  not  show  you  mine  opinion.  Job  xxxii.  6. 

4.  To  point  out,  as  a  guide  ;  to  make  clear  to 
the  sight.     *'  To  show  the  way."  Johnson. 

5.  To  prove  ;  to  make  manifest ;  to  manifest. 

I  Ml  to  the  citadel  repair. 
And  show  my  duty  by  piy  timely  care.  Dryden. 

6.  To  inform  ;  to  teach ;  to  instruct. 

The  time  cometh  when  I  shall  no  more  speak  unto  you  iu 
proverbs,  but  I  shall  show  you  plainly  of  the  Father. 

John  xvi.  26. 

7.  To  afford;  to  bestow;  to  confer.  "  A  good 
man  showeth  favor."  Ps.  cxii.  5. 

To  him  that  is  afflicted  pity  should  be  showed  from  his 
friend.  Joh  vi.  14. 

8.  To  make  clear;  to  interpret;  to  discover; 
to  explain  ;  to  expound.  Dan.  v.  12. 

9.  To  conduct ;  to  usher. 

She  . . .  -"hows  him  into  the  dining-room.  Swift, 

To  shotD  forth,  to  make  public ;  to  proclaim  ;  to 

manifest.  "  Ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of  him." 
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1  Pet.  ii.  9,  —  To  show  off,  to  set  off;  to  exhibit  osten- 
tatiously ;  to  display.   Sliak.  —  To  show  up,  to  expose. 

-<^=-"Tliia  word  is  frequently  written  shew,  but, 
since  it  is  always  pronounced  and  often  written  show, 
wliicii  is  favored  likewise  by  tlie  Dutch  schouwen,  I 
liave  adjusted  tlie  ortiiography  to  the  pronunciation." 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  In  the  English  dictionaries  which  pre- 
ceded that  of  Johnson,  tills  word  is  printed  shew  ;  and 
in  nearly  all  those  which  have  appeared  since  that  of 
Johnson,  it  is  printed  show;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
orthography  sAoM?  "  is  favored  by  the  Dutch  scAouwen," 
by  the  pronunciation,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  dic- 
tionaries in  common  use,  the  form  shew  maintains  its 
ground  by  perhaps  the  prevailing  usage  of  the  best 
authors.  Smart,  however,  says,  *'  Shew  is  almost  ob- 
solete."—  See  Shew. 

Syn.  —  To  show  is  a  more  common  and  familiar 
term  than  to  exhibit  and  display.  We  show  to  one  or 
many  j  we  exhibit  or  display  in  public  or  to  great  num- 
bers.—  Show  courage,  favor,  or  dislike;  ejhibit  skill, 
bravery  ;  display  heroism  or  talents.  —  Show,  point  out, 
or  direct  the  way  or  course  ;  show  or  prooe  a  statement 
to  be  true  ;  expound  a  text ;  explain  the  meaning  ;  dls~ 
cooer  the  intention.  —  See  Demonstrate. 

SHOW  (sho),  V.  n.  1.  To  be  in  appearance;  to 
appear  ;  to  look ;  to  seem.  Dryden. 

Still  on  we  press,  and  here  renew  the  carnage. 

So  great  that  in  the  stream  the  moon  showed  purple.  Philips. 

2.  To  have  appearance  ;  to  become.  "It  bet- 
ter showed  with,  .you,"  &c.  Shak. 

To  show  off,  to  make  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of 
one's  accomplishments.  Shak. 

SHOW  (sho),  n.  1.  Something  presented  or  offered 
to  view ;  a  sight ;  a  spectacle  :  an  exhibition. 
"  Public  shows  and  diversions."  ^Spectator. 

There  are  '^onMry -nhows,  cattle-sftows,  horticultural  and 
floricultural  sliows,  &c.  Simmonds. 

2.  Exposure  or  exhibition  to  viewer  notice. 

I  have  a  letter  from  her. 
The  mirth  whereof 's  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither  singly  can  be  manifested 
Without  the  show  of  both.  Shak. 

3.  Ostentatious  display ;  ostentation  ;  parade. 

I  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show.  Young. 

4.  Superficial  or  external  appearance  ;  resem- 
blance ;  semblance,  as  opposed  to  reality. 

He  said,  and  clothed  himself  in  coarse  array, 

A  laboring  hind  in  s?iow,  then  forth  he  went.      Dryden. 

5.  Representative  action.  "  Expressed  in 
dumb  shoxc."  Addison. 

6.  {Med.)  A  mucous  discharge  a  short  time 
before  labor.  Dunglison. 

Show  of  hands,  a  raising  of  hands  in  voting,  as  in  a 
public  meeting.  Wright. 

Syn.  —  Shaw  is  a  general  term  for  any  thing  that  is 
exhibited  or  set  forth  to  view.  A  show  of  wild  beasts  ; 
a  cattle  show ;  a  sho7o  of  finery ;  an  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures, of  public  performances,  of  horsemanship  ;  a  dis- 
play of  talents ;  a  pleasing  sight ;  a  shocking  spectacle  ; 
a  theatrical  representation.  —  A  love  of  show  ;  a  show 
of  liberality ;  a  jiarocle  of  equipage ;  an  ostentation  of 
learning. 

SHOW'-BILL,  n.  A  large  sheet  containing  an 
advertisement  in  large  letters  or  devices.  Career, 

SHOW'— b6x,  n.  A  box  containing  some  object 
of  curiosity  to  be  exhibited.  Sim?nojids. 

SHOW'BREA-D,  or  SHEW'BREAD  (sho'bred),  n. 
Among  the  Jews,  twelve  loaves  of  unleavened 
bread,  sprinkled  with  frankincense,  represent- 
ing the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  placed  weekly  on 
the  golden  table  in  the  outer  apartment  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  afterwards  lawfully  eaten  only 
by  the  priests,  and  in  the  holy  place.  Kitto. 

And  thou  shalt  set  upon  the  table  shewbread  before  me 
alway.  Ex.  xxv.  30. 

SHOW'— CARD,  n.    A  trader's  placard.  Simmonds. 

SHOW'-CASE,  n.  A  case  or  box  with  the  top  and 
one  side  of  glass,  in  which  articles  are  placed  in 
a  shop  for  exhibition.  Wright. 

SHOW'^IR  (sho'er),  n.     1.  One  who  shows;  an  ex- 
hibitor, Todd. 
2.  t  A  mirror.      WicJdiffe.     Exod.  xxxviii.  8. 

SHOV^'^R  (shbu'er),  n.  [M.  Goth.  skura\  A.  S. 
scar',  Gqt,  schauer  ;  Sw.  sAwr.] 

1.  A  fall  of  rain  or  hail  of  short  duration. 

As  showers  that  water  the  earth.  Ps.  Ixxii.  6. 

Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short.     Shak. 

2.  A  copious  fall  of  any  thing.  "  A  sharp 
shower  of  arrows."  Spenser. 

3.  Cppious  supply;  liberal  distribution.  "The 
great  shower  of  your  gifts."  Shak. 

SHOW'JPR    (shbu'er),    v.  a.     [i.    showered;  pp. 

BItOWEHING,  SHOWERED.] 


1.  To  wet  with  a  shower  or  falling  water. 

When  God  hath  showered  the  earth.  Milton. 

2.  To  bestow  copiously  or  liberally  ;  to  dis- 
tribute or  scatter  in  abundance. 

That  showers  down  greatness  on  hie  friends.       Addison. 

SHoW'jpR  (shbii'?r),  v.  n.     To  rain  in  a  shower 
or  showers.  Johnson. 

SHOW'^R-BAth,  n.     A  bath  in  which  water  is 
poured  in  drops  upon  a  person.  Clarke. 

SHoWjpR-J-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  showery. 

SHoWjpR-LESS,  ci.  Without  shovtexs.. Armstrong. 

SHOW'^IR-Y,  a.    1.  Raining  in  showers;  abound- 
ing in  showers.  "  The  showery  season."  Bacon. 
2,  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,    a  shower. 
'*  Showery  radiance."  Savage. 

SHOW'— GLASS,  n.    A  show-man's  glass  ;  a  mir- 
ror. Cowper. 

SHO  W'J-LY,  ad.  In  a  showy  manner  ;  with  osten- 
tation or  parade.  Todd. 

SHOW'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  showy  ;  gau- 
diness  ;  ostentation  ;  parade.  Todd. 

SHOW'JNG,  n.   Act  of  one  who  shows ;  exhibition. 

SHOW'ISH,  a.     Showy,     [r.]  Swift. 

SHOW'— MAN,  ra. ;  pi.  show'-m£n.  One  who  exhib- 
its a  show  or  shows.  Cook. 

SHOWN  (shon),j?.  from  show.     See  Shoav. 


SHOW'-PLACE,  n. 
exhibitions. 


A  place  for  public  shows  or 
Shak. 


SHOW'-STONE,  n.  A  glass  ball  supposed  to 
show  future  events.  Clarke. 

SHOW'Y,  a.      1.    Splendid  ;    gay  ;  gaudy ;    fine  ; 
glaring;  finical.     " Every  sAowy  trifle."    Cook. 
2.  Consisting  of  show;  ostentatious;  vain. 

Men  of  warm  imcginations  neglect  solid  and  substantial 
happiness  for  what  is  showy  and  superficial.  Addioon. 

Syn.  —  See  Finical,  Vain. 

fSHRAG,  f.  a.  ["Probably  5cra^."  Richardson.l 
To  lop  ;  to  trim,  as  trees.  Huloet. 

t  SHRAG,  n.     A  twig  of  a  tree  cut  off.        Huloet. 

t  SHRAG'egR,  n.     One  that  trims  trees.     Huloet. 

SHRAM,  V.  a.  To  shrivel ;  to  pinch,  as  with  cold. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Holloioay. 

t  SHRANK,  i.  from  shnnk.  Shrunk, — See  Shrink. 

T  SHRAP,     >  jj^    ^  place  baited  with  chaff  to  en- 
fSHRAPE,  )  tice  birds.  Bp.  Bedell. 

SHRAP'N^L,  a.  {Gunnery.)  Noting  shells  filled 
with  musket-balls  and  powder,  which,  when 
exploded,  project  the  balls  still  farther;  —  so 
applied  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  General 
Shrapnel.  Stoequeler. 

SHRED,  u.  a.  [M.  Goth,  s/creitan,  to  cut;  A.  S. 
screadian.']  \i.  shred  ;  pp.  shredding,  shred.] 

1.  To  cut  into  small  pieces  or  strips. 

One  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather  herbs,  and  found  a 
wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild  gourds  his  lap  full,  and 
came  and  sftrecTthcm  into  the  pot  of  pottage.     2  Jiings  iv.  39. 

2.  t To  lop;  to  trim;  to  prune.        Anderson. 

SHRED,  n.  1.  A  small  piece  cut  off;  a  strip  ;  as, 
^^  Shreds  of  leather."  Bacon. 

2.  A  fragment;  apiece;  a  shredding. 

His  panegyric  is  made  up  of  half-a-dozen  shreds.      Swift. 

SHRED'DJNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  cutting  off. 

2.  That  which  is  cut  off;  a  shred.       Hooker. 

3.  {Arch.)  Slight,  short  pieces  fixed  below  the 
roof  and  bearers  in  old  buildings,  and  forming 
a  straight  line  with  the  upper  part  of  the  raf- 
ters ;  —  called  also  furrings.  Buchanan. 

SHRED'DY,  w.     Consisting  of  shreds.        Palmer. 

SHRED'L^ISS,  ad.    Without  a  shred.  Clarke. 

SHREE'TA-LY,  n.  An  East  Indian  name  for  the 
tallipot  palm  {Corypha  umbrae uHf era),  from  the 
pith  of  which  a  kind  of  flour  is  made.  Simmonds. 

SHREW  (shrii),  n.  [Ger.  schreien,  to  cry  out.]  A 
peevish,  brawling  woman  ;  a  scold  ;  a  terma- 
gant: —  also  a  name  applied,  formerly,  to  a 
worthless  or  turbulent  man.  Johnson. 

And  every  feature  spoke  aloud  the  shrew.        Dryden. 

By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew  than"  she.  Shak. 

Tour  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew,  measures  Tny 

husband's  sorrow  by  hia  woe.  Shak. 

iS'ff'  Sometimes  written  and  rhymed  assArow.  Shak. 


Common  shrew  (Sorex 
araneus). 


SHREW  (shrii),  n.  [A.  S. 
sc7-eawa.']  {Zoljl.)  A 
small  insectivorous 
quadruped,  of  the  ge- 
nus Sorex  of  Linnaeus ; 
—  called  also  shrew- 
mouse.  Bell. 

t  SHREW  (shrii),  X).  a.     To  bcshrew  ;  to  curse. 

O  nice  proud  churl,  I  shrew  his  face.  Chaucer. 

SHREWD  (shriid),  w.  [The  participle  of  the  verb 
shrew."] 

1.  t  Pernicious  ;  hurtful;  dangerous. 

Worldly  pleasures  be  shrewd  and  noisome  to  the  soul.    Fislier. 

2.  Malicious  ;  mischievions  ;  shrewish. 

Her  eldest  sister  is  so  cursed  and  shrewd.  Shak. 

3.  Betokening  ill ;  bad. 

A  shrewd  indication  and  sign  whereby  to  judge  of  those 
who  have  sinned.  South. 

4.  Artful ;  sagacious ;  sensible ;  sharp-sighted ; 
penetrating;  acute;  keen;  astute;  arch;  sly. 
*' A  man  of  shrewd  discernment."  Qu.  Rev. 

A  man  who  is  shrewd,  and  nothing  more,  understands  all 
the  windings  and  turnings  of  dishonesty,  trickery,  and  false- 
hood. Ec.  Rev. 

Syn.  —  See  Keen. 
SHREAVD'LY  (shriid'Ie),  ad.    1.  In  a  shrewd  man- 
ner; mischievously;  destructively. 

His  want  of  experience  in  maritime  affairs  had  been  some- 
what shrewdly  touched.  Wotton. 

2.  Vexatiously;  —  used  commonly  of  slight 
mischief,  or  in  ironical  expressions. 

Yet  seemed  she  not  to  wince,  though  shrewdly  paineA.Ih'yden. 

3.  Cunningly;  sagaciously.  "You  apprehend 
passing  shrewdly."  Shak. 

SHREWD'NgSS  (shrijd'ne8),n.  1.  fMischievous- 
ness;  maliciousness;  wickedness. 

In  their  houses  is  iniquity  and  shrewdness.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  shrewd;  sagacity; 
acuteness ;  archness. 

Shrewdncfft  is  to  the  man  of  activity  what  scholarship  is  to 
the  man  of  thought;  the  one  is  the  knowledge  of  the  content 
of  books,  the  otlier  is  the  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  men. 

Ec.  Jicv. 
SHREWISH  (shru'jsh),  a.  Having  the  qualities  of 
a  shrew;  froward ;  petulant;  clamorous. 

My  wife  ia  shrewish  when  1  keep  not  hours.  Shak 

SHREW'|SH-LY    (shru'jsh-le),    ad.       Petulantly  ; 

peevishly ;  frowardly.  Shak. 

SHREW'ISH-NESS  (shrii'ish-ngs),  n.  The  qualities 
of  a  shrew ;  frowardness  ;  petulance  ;  clamor- 
ousness.  "  I  have  no  gift  in  shrevnshness."  Shak. 

SHREW'-MOLE  (shriS'mol), 
n.  {Zool.)  A  small  in- 
sectivorous quadruped  of* 
North  America,  resem- 
bling the  European  mole ;  Shrew-moie. 
brown  mole ;  Scalops  aquaticus.SirJ.  Richardson. 
;8®=  The  shrew-mole  is  of  an  elongate,  cylindrical 
form,  about  six  inches  long,  with  a  depressed,  elon- 
gated muzzle,  and  a  nearly  naked  tail.  It  burrows 
like  the  mole,  but  lives  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  Baird. 

SHREW'-MOUSE  (shrd'-),  n.  ;  pi.  SHREW-MICE. 
{Zoul.)  The  shrew;  —  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  mouse.  —  See  Shrew.  Bell. 

SHRIEK  (shrek),  v.  n.  [Su.  Goth,  shika;^  But. 
schreijen,  to  cry  ;  Ger.  schreien ;  Dan.  skrige,  to 
cry  ;  Sw.  skrika.]  [i.  shrieked  ;  pp.  shriek- 
ing, SHRIEKED.]  To  utter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry, 
as  in  distress  ;  to  cry  out  in  anguish  or  horror  ; 
to  scream.  "  It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked."  Shak. 

SHRIEK  (shrek),  v.  a.     To  utter  with  a  shriek. 

[The  owl]  shrieking  his  baleful  note.  Spenser. 

SHRIEK  (shrek),  n.  An  inarticulate  cry  of  distress 
or  anguish  ;  a  scream  ;  a  shrill  outcry. 

Time  has  been  my  senses  would  have  cooled 

To  hear  a  night  shriek.  Shak. 

SHRIEK'jpR,  n.     One  who  shrieks.  G.  Crabhe. 

SHRIEK'JNG,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  shrieks. 

SHRIEK'ING,  j9.  a.     Uttering  a  sharp,  shrill  cry. 

SHRIEV'AL  (shrev'al),  a.  Belonging  to  the  shrieve 
or  sheriff.  Dryden. 

SHRIEV'AL-TY  (shrev'^il-te),  n.  The  oflfice  or  ju- 
risdiction of  a  sheriff;  sheriffalty.  Blackstone. 
S^  Shrieve  is  obsolete^  sheriff  hexug  used  instead  of 
it ;  yet  the  derivative  shrievalty  is  more  in  use  than 
sheriffalty.        « 

f  SHRIEVE  (shrev),  n.     A  sheriff.  Blacksto7ie. 

t  SHRIFT,  n.     [A.  S.  scrift.]     Confession  made  to 

a  priest.  Shak.    Rowe. 
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SHUDDERING 


A  father  or  priest  to 
Fairfax. 

Chaucer, 

Spenser. 


A  shriek. 


SHRlFT'-FA-THeR,  «• 

whom,  confession  is  made. 

tSHRIGHT  (shrlt),;).     Shrieked, 
t  SHRIGHT  (shrit),  n 
SHRIKE.n.  (Omith.) 

A  dentirostral  bird 

of  the  order  Passe- 

7'€S,   family   Lani- 

idfBf  and  genus  La- 

niiis   of  Linnaeus ; 

butcher-bird.  Gray, 

mr  ShrUces  live  in  Shrike  (Lamm  exadntor). 

families,  and  build  on  trees.    Some  of  them  are  so 

courageous  and  cruel,  tbat    many  naturalists  have 

thereby  been  induced  to  place  them  among  the  birds 

of  prey.     Cuvier. 

SHRILL,  a.  [W.  ffrill,  a  creaking.  —  From  the 
same  source  as  shriek.  Bichardson.  —  Bale 
writes  it  shirle.']  Sounding  in  a  piercing,  trem- 
ulous manner;  sharp;  acute. 

And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth.         Sliak. 
Up  springs  the  lark  s/iHH-voiced  and  loud.        Thomson. 

SHRILL,  V.  n.  To  make  a  shrill  or  piercing  sound. 

A  shrilling  trumpet  sounded  from  on  high.  Sfiak. 

SHRILL,  V.  a.     To  express  in  a  shrill  manner. 

How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolors  forth.         Shak. 

SHRILL'JNG,  n.   A  piercing,  shrill  sound.  Kirby. 

SHRILL'N^SS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  shrill. 

SHrIlL'-TONGUED  (-tungd),  a.  Having  a  shrill 
voice.     "  Is  she  shrill-tongued  or  low  ?  "    Shak. 

SHRIL'LY,  ad.  With  a  shrill  noise  or  sound.  More. 

SHRIMP,  n.  [A.  S.  scrimman,  to  dry  up,  to  with- 
er. Richardson.  —  Ger.  krimpen,  to  crimp  or 
cramp,  to  draw  together,  because,  when  boiled, 
it  draws  into  a  gibbous  shape.  Junius.  —  Ger. 
schrumpfeii,  to  shrivel.     Skinner,'] 

1.  {Zoal.)  A  name  applied 
to  the  decapod  crustaceans 
of  the  families  Palemonidm 
and  CratigonidfB,  but  partic- 
ularly of  the  latter,  the  type 
of  which  is  the  common 
shrimp,  or  CrangonvuJgaris. 
The  latter  is  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  and 
of  a  grayish-brown  color,  dotted  all  over  with 
dark  brown.  It  is  esteemed  for  food,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  prawn  by  the  absence  of 
the  long,  anterior,  serrated  spine.  Baird. 

2.  Any  thing  diminished  or  contracted  in  its 
growth  ;  —  a  little,  wrinkled  man ;  a  dwarf ;  —  in 
contempt.  ShaJc. 

f  SHRIMP,  V.  a,  [A.  S.  scrimtnan,  to  wither,  to 
contract.]     To  contract ;  to  shrink.         Echard. 

SHRIMP'ING,  n.  The  catching  of  shrimps  by 
means  of  a  shrimp-net.  Maunder. 

SHRIMP'— NET,  n.  A  net  for  catching  shrimps, 
being  a  dredge-net  fixed  on  a  pole,  or  a  sweep- 
net  dragged  over  the  fishing  ground.  Simmonds. 

SHRINE,  71.  [A.  S.  serin  \  Dut.  scryn;  Ger. 
schrein\  Sw.  skiHn.  —  L.  scrifiiitmt  a  basket  or 
chest ;  It.  scrigno  ;  Sp.  escrino ;  Pr.  ecrin.']  A 
case,  box,  or  receptacle  for  something  sacred,  as 
the  remains  or  relics  of  a  saint. 

Shrine,  of  the  mighty  1  can  it  be 

Tbat  this  ia  all  remains  of  thee?  Byron. 

,0®=- There  were  two  sorts  oi shrines;  the  first  small 
and  portable,  generally  containing  a  single  relic,  and 
called  fenetra ;  the  other  sort  were  tombs  differing 
from  the  generality  of  such  monuments  only  in  the 
richness  of  their  decorations,  and  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  persons  whose  remains  they  enshrined.      Britton. 

SHRINE,  V.  a.  To  place  in  a  shrine  ;  to  enshrine. 
"  Shrining  them  alway  for  saints."        Tyndale. 

SHRINK,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  scrincan.1  \i,  shrunk;  ja;?. 
S-HRINKING,  SHRUNK.  —  The  preterite  shrank, 
and  the  participle  shninken,  are  nearly  obsolete.] 

1.  To  contract  spontaneously ;  to  shrivel. 
And  shrink  like  parchment  in  consuming  fire.       Dnjden. 

2,  To  withdraw  or  fall  back,  as  from  danger ; 
to  recoil,  as  in  terror,  fright,  or  distress. 

Many  sJirink  which  at  the  ^rst  would  dare.  Daniel. 

Training  children  to  suffer  some  pain  without  shnnhing  is 

a  way  to  gain  firmness  and  courage.  •  Locke. 

SHRINK,  V.  a.     To  make  to  shriak  ;  to  contract. 
If  he  lessenfl  the  revenue,  he  will  also  shrink  the  neces- 
sity. -S/'-  Taylor. 


Common  shrimp. 


SHRINK,  n.     1.  Process  of  shrinking ;  contraction 
into  less  compass  ;  corrugation.         Woodward. 
2.  Act  of  recoiling,  as  from  danger. 

As  not  a  sigh,  a  look,  a  shrink  bewrays 

The  least  felt  touch  of  a  dangerous  fear.  Daniel. 

SHRINK'AQJE,  ?i.     1,  A  shrinking  or  contracting 

into  a  less  compass.  Bartlett. 

2.  An  allowance  for  shrinking.  Clarke. 

SHRTnk'^R,  n.  One  who  shrinks  ;  one  who  re- 
tires from  danger.  Old  Sea-Song. 

SHRInk'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  shrinks. 
2.  A  recoiling  ;  contraction.  South. 

SHRINK'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  shrinking  or  contract- 
ing manner ;  by  shrinking.  Clarke. 

SHRITE,  7l.     {Omith.)  The  thrush.  Booth. 

SHRIV'AL-TY,  n.     Shrievalty.  Johnson. 

t  SHRIVE,  V.  a.  ^A.  S.  serif  an,  to  receive  con- 
fession.] [i.  SI-IROVB  0?'  SHRIVED  ;  pp.  SHRIV- 
ING, SHRIVEN.]  To  hear,  as  a  priest,  at  con- 
fession ;  to  administer  confession  to. 

I  had  rather  he  should  shi-ive  me  than  wive  me.  SJiak. 

t  SHRIVE,  V.  n.    To  administer  confession. 

Where  holy  fathers  wont  to  shrive,  Spenser. 

SHRIV'EL  (shriv'vl),  v.  n.  [Dut.  schrompelen\ 
Ger.  schrumpelen,  to  draw  into  wrinkles.]  \i. 
shrivelleb;  ^^.shrivelling,  shrivelled.] 
To  be  contracted  into  wrinkles  ;  to  wither ;  to 
shrink  ;  to  dwindle  ;  to  contract. 
Leaves,  if  they  shrivel  and  ibid  up,  give  them  drink.  Evelyn. 

SHRIV'EL  (shriv'vl),  V.  a.  To  contract  into  wrin- 
kles ;  to  cause  to  shrink. 

The  scorching  blast  invades 
The  tender  corn,  and  shrivels  up  the  blades.        Dryden. 

SHRIVELLED,  it.     Contracted  into  wrinkles.  CI. 

fSHRIV'^R,  n.  One  who  shrives;  a  confessor. 
"  When  he  was  made  a  shriver."  Shak. 

t  SHRIVING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  shrives,  or 
hears  confession  ;  shrift.  Spe^iser. 

SHROfF,  n.  An  Indian  name  for  an  East  Indian 
banker  or  money-changer.  Brown. 

SHROFF'A^E,  n.  The  examination  of  coins,  and 
separation  of  the  good  from  the  bad.  Simni07ids. 

SHROUD,  n.     [A.  S.  scrud,  clothing.] 

1.  t  That  which  protects  ;  a  shelter  ;  a  cover. 

A  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shad- 
owing shroud.  Ezek.  xxsi.  3. 

2.  The  dress  of  a  corpse  ;  a  winding  sheet. 

The  knell,  the  shroiuJ,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave. 

The  deep,  damp  vault,  the  darkness,  and  the  worm.    Young. 

3.  t  The  branch  of  a  tree.  Warton. 
4i.  pi.  (Naut.)  A  set  of  ropes  reaching  from 

the  mast-head  to  the  vessel's  sides,  to  support 
the  mast.  Dana. 

Bowsprit  shrouds,  those  put  over  the  head  of  the 
■  bowsprit,  and  extended  on  each  side  to  the  ship's 
bows,  to  support  the  former.  —  Futtock  or  foothook 
shrouds,  pieces  of  rope  communicating  with  the  fut- 
tock plates  above  and  catharpings  below,  and  forming 
ladders.  Mar.  Diet. 

SHRoi^D,  V.  a.  \i.  shrouded  ;  pp.  shrouding, 
shrouded.] 

1.  fTo  cover;   to  shelter;   to  conceal;  —  to 
protect. 

Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we  'II  shroud  ourselves.    Shak. 

Besides  the  faults  men  commit,  with  this  immediate  avowed 

aspect  upon  their  religion,  there  are  others  who  slyly  sJiroud 

themselves  under  the  skirt  of  its  mantle.         Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  dress  for  the  grave,  as  a  dead  body. 

Whoever  comes  to  shroud  me,  do  not  harm 

That  subtile  wreath  of  hair  about  mine  arm.         Donne. 

3.  fTo  cut  or  lop  off,  as  the  top  branches  of 
trees.  Cha7nhers. 

SHROUD,  V.  n    To  harbor ;  to  take  shelter.  Milton. 

SHROUD'L^SS,  a.     Having  no  shroud.    Dodsley. 

fSHROUD'Y,  a.     Affording  shelter.  Milton. 

t  SHROVE,  V  n.  To  revel  at  shrovetide.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

SHROVE'TIDE,  n.  [Eng.  shrive,  shrove,  and  tide."] 
The  time  of  confession  :  Shrove-Tuesday. 

And  welcome  merry  shrovetide.  Shak. 

SHROVE'-TUE§-DAY  (shrov'tuz-dji),  7i.  [Eng. 
shrivej  shi'ove,  and  Tuesday.]  The  Tuesday  after 


Quinquagesima  Sunday,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding Ash-Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent. 

j8^It  was  a  custom  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
confess  their  sins  on  that  day,  in  order  to  receive  the 
sacrament,  and  thereby  qualify  themselves  fora  more 
religious  observance  of  Lent.  This,  in  process  of  time, 
was  turned  into  a  custom  of  entertainments  wherein 
they  leave  off  flesh  and  other  dainties,  and  afterwards 
by  "degrees  into  sports  and  merriments,  which  still,  in 
that  church,  make  up  the  whole  business  of  the  car- 
nival.   Eden. 

fSHROV'lNG,  n.  The  act  of  revelling  at  shrove- 
tide ;  the  festivity  of  shrovetide.  Hales. 

fSHROW,  n.    A  shrew.  —  See  Shrew.     Wright. 
Pox  of  that  jest,  I  beehrew  all  shrows.  Shak. 

SHROb,  n.  [A.  S.  scrob  ;  Ger.  scroff,  rugged.  — 
Ir.  sg7'abuch,  rough ;  Gael,  scrahan,  a  stunted 
bush.]  A  small,  low,  dwarfish  tree,  having 
branches  which  proceed  directly  from  the  earth 
without  any  supporting  trunk ;  a  bush.  Lindley. 
Covered  with  boughs  and  shrubs  from  heaven's  light.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Bush. 

SHRUB,  n.  [Eng.  syrup,  by  an  easy  corruption  of 
y  to  h,  —  shrop,  shrup,  shrub.  Tooke.  —  Perhaps 
from  Arab,  sharab,  sirup.]  A  beverage  or  liquor 
composed  of  rum  or  other  spirits,  acid,  and  su- 
gar. Dunglison. 

SHRUB,  V,  w.     To  rid  from  shrubs.         A7iderson. 

SHRtJB'B^R-Y,  71.  A  plantation  or  growth  of 
shrubs  ;  shrubs  collectively.  G7'aves. 

SHRUB'Bl-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  shrubby.  Ashf 

SHRUB'BY,  a.  1.  Having  the  nature  of  a  shrub  ; 
as,  **  Sh7'ubby  plants."  Mortimer. 

2.  Full  of  shrubs  ;  bushy. 

Due  west  it  rises  from  this  skni^  point.  Milton. 

3.  Consisting  of  shrubs. 

The  goats  their  shrubby  browse 
Gnaw  pendent.  Philips. 

Shrubby  plant,  a  perennial  plant,  with  woody  stems 
which  continue  alive  and  grow  year  after  year.  Gray. 

SHRUB'L^SS,  a.     Destitute  of  shrubs.        Byro7i. 

fSHRUFF,  n.  [Ger.  schroff,  rugged.]  Dross; 
refuse  of  metal  tried  by  the  fire.  Bailey. 

SHRUG,  V.  n.  [Dut.  sehrik,  fear.  Ski7iner. — 
From  the  same  root  as  shriek,     Wachter.^     \i. 

SHRUGGED  ;  ^.  SHRUGGING,   SHRUGGED.]      To 

express  fear,  aversion,  or  surprise  by  drawing 
up  the  shoulders  towards  the  ears. 

With  a  shrugging  kind  of  tremor.  Sidney. 

SHRUG,  V.  a.     To  contract  or  draw  up. 

And  shrug  myself  into  my  shell,  as  a  tortoise.        Florio. 
He  sfirugs  his  shoulders  when  you  talk  of  security.  Addison. 

SHRUG,  n.  A  drawing  up  of  the  shoulders,  usu- 
ally expressing  fear  or  aversion. 

A  nod,  a  shrug,  a  scornful  smile. 

With  caution  used,  may  serve  a  while.  Swift. 

SHRUNK,  i.  &  p.  from  shrink. 

SHRUNK'EN  (shriinfc'kn),  p.  from  shi'ink.  Shrunk. 
[Nearly  obsolete.]  Spenser. 

SHtr,  interj.  Begone!  shoo!  shough  !  —  a  term 
used  to  frighten  poultry.       Lancashire  Dialect. 

SHU'BJT,  n.  [Arab.]  The  aromatic  and  carmin- 
ative fruit  of  A7iethum  sowa.  Simmonds. 

SHtJCK,  71.     The  outer  shell  of  the  walnut,  chest- 
nut, &c. :  —  the  husk  of  Indian  corn.     Bartlett. 
JS^  In  England,  the  word  is  applied  to  pods  as  well 
as  husks  ;  as,  pe&shucJcs.     Wright. 

SHtJD'D^lR,  V.  n.  [Dut.  schtidden,  to  shake ;  Ger. 
schutte7yi,  to  shake.]  \i.  shuddered  ;  pp. 
SHUDDERING,  SHUDDERED.]  To  shiver,  or  feel 
a  tremor,  as  from  cold,  fear,  horror,  or  aversion ; 
to  quake  with  cold  or  with  fear  ;  to  tremble  ;  to 
shake  ;  to  quiver  ;  to  quake. 

He  gave  me  leave  to  put  on  my  clothes  again,  for  I  was 
sJivddej'ing  with  cold.  Swift, 

Cffisar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter'st, 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests.    Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Share  , 
SHUD'D^R,  n.    A  tremor;  a  state  of  trembling. 

Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues.  SJiak, 

SHUD'D^R-Ing,  n.  A  peculiar  sensation  felt 
either  externally  or  internally,  which  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  a  spasmodic  movement  of  the 
parts  in  which  it  occurs ;  a  trembling  caused  by 
fear  or  dread.  Dunglison. 
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SHUD'D?R-iNG,  a.  Trembling  with  horror  or 
aversion  ;  quaking  with  fear.  Clarke. 

SHfJD'DjpR-lNG-LY,  ad.  With  trembling.  Clarke. 

SHUDE,  n.  The  husks  of  rice  and  other  refuse  of 
rice-mills,  largely  used  as  an  adulterating  in- 
gredient for  linseed  cake.  Simmonds. 

SHUF'FLE  (shuffl),  v.  a.  [pirn,  of  Eng.  shove.— 
A.    S,  scufan,  to    shove]     [i.   shuffled  ;  pp. 

SHUFFLING,  SHUFFLED.] 

1.  To  throw  into  disorder  ;  to  agitate  turaultu- 
ously,  so  as  that  one  thing  takes  the  place  of 
another ;  to  confuse. 

"When  lots  are  shuffled  together  in  a  lap.  South. 

In  most  tilings  good  and  evil  lie  shuffled.  South. 

2.  To  cause  to  change  positions  with  respect 
to  each  other,  as  the  cards  of  a  pack. 

We  sure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn; 

Ourselves  both  cut  and  shvffieU  them.  J'lior. 

3.  To  remove,  or  to  introduce,  by  means  of 
designed  confusion. 

Her  mother, 
Now  firm  for  Dr.  Cniua,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  nhvffle  her  away.  Sliak. 

It  was  contrived  by  your  enemies,  and  shvffled  into  the 
papers  that  were  seized.  Dif/den. 

To  shuffle  off,  to  get  rid  of.  "  When  we  have  shuf- 
Jled  ojT^this  mortal  coil."  Shak. —  To  shuffle  up,  to  form 
tumultuously  or  fraudulently  ;  to  throw  together  in 
haste.  "  They  used  to  shuffle  up  a  summary  proceed- 
ing by  examination,  without  trial  of  jury."    Bacon. 

SHOf'FLE  (shuf'fl),  V.  71.  1.  To  cause  the  cards 
of  a  pack  to  change  positions  with  respect  to 
each  other. 

A  sharper  both  nJivffles  and  cuts.  L''Estrange. 

2.  To  play  mean  tricks;  to  practise  fraud; 
to  evade  fair  questions  ;  to  prevaricate  ;  to  quib- 
blo.     ^^  A.  shuffling  excuse."  Arbuthnot. 

If  a  steward  be  suffered  to  run  on  without  bringing  liim 
to  a  reckoning,  such  a  sottish  forbearance  will  tcacn  him  to 
shuffle.  South. 

3.  To  practise  expedients;  to  contend  with 
diificuliies ;  to  struggle  ;  to  shift. 

Your  life,  good  master, 
Must  shuffle  for  itself.  SliaTc. 

4.  To  step  by  pushing  the  feet  without  rais- 
ing them ;  —  to  move  with  irregular  gait. 

Who  like  a  cripple  shuffled  on  the  ground.  Drayton. 

Mincing  poetry, 
'T  is  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  sh^ffl,ing  wig.  Shak. 

SHUF'FLE,  n.  1,  The  act  of  one  who  shuffles,  or 
steps  by  pushing  the  feet  without  raising  them ; 

—  an  irregular  movement.  Bentley. 
2.  A  trick ;  an  evasion  ;  a  quibble. 

The  gifts  of  nature  are  beyond  all  shams  and  shuMes. 

Z,' estrange. 

SHUF'FLE-BOARD,  n.  The  old  name  of  shovel- 
board.  Todd. 

SHDf'FLE-CAP,  n.  A  play  at  which  money  is 
shaken  in  a  hat.  Arbuthnot. 

SHUF'FL^R,  n.  One  who  shuffles,  or  plays  tricks. 

ShOf'FLING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  shuffles; 
act  of  throwing  into  disorder  ;  confusion.  Locke. 

2.  Trick  ;  artifice  ;  duplicity ;  fraud. 

But 't  is  not  50  above; 
There  is  no  skuffiing.  Shak. 

3.  Act  of  stepping  by  pushing  the  feet  without 
raising  them ;  — an  irregular  gait.         Johnson. 

SHUF'FLJNG,  p.  a.      Throwing  into  confusion: 

—  fraudulent ;    evasive  ;    disingenuous  :  —  mov- 
ing by  pushing  the  feet ;  moving  irregularly. 

SHtJF'FLING-LY,  ad.  With  a  shuffle  or  an  irreg- 
ular gait.  Dryden. 

SHU  'M4,  n.     [Arab.]     Beeswax.  Simmonds. 

SHt^'MAC,  n.     Sumach.  McCti^hch. 

SHUN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  scunian ;  Dut.  schmoen ;  Ger. 
scheuen.^  [i.  shunned  ;  pp.  shunning,  shun- 
ned.] To  avoid  ;  to  keep  clear  of;  to  endeavor 
to  escape ;  to  evadp  ;  to  elude ;  to  eschew. 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  ehun  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels.  Milton. 

So  chanticleer^  who  never  saw  a  fox, 

Yet  shunned  him  as  a  sailor  sliuns  the  roeka.         Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Avoid. 
SHUN,  V.  n.     To  decline;  to  avoid  to  do  a  thing. 

The  lark  still  phnnst  on  lofty  boughs  to  builds 

Her  humble  nest  lies  silent  in  the  field.  Waller. 

SHIJN'L^SS,  a.    Inevitable;  unavoidable.    Shak. 

SHUNT,  n.  [Contracted  from  shzm  it.']  {Rail- 
roads.) A  turning  off  to  a  short  track,  that  the 


principal  track  may  be  left  free  ;   a  short  rail- 
road to  turn  from  a  longer.     [Eng.]  Smart. 

SHIJNT,  V.  a.     1.  To  shove.  Bailey. 

2.  To  give  sudden  start  to.     [Local.]       Ash. 

3.  To  move  off  from  one  set  of  rails  to  an- 
other, on  the  line  of  a  railroad ;  to  switch.  Clarke. 

On  approaching  the  King's  Crosa  terminus,  the  royal  train 
■was  shunted  into  the  goods  station.  Hing,  Mewsjjaper, 

j^^Th'is  is  an  obsolete  term  recently  revived,  and 
in  daily  use  throughout  England  in  the  railroad  vo- 
cabulary.    .Albert  Way. 

SHUT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  scittan^  to  shut  up  ;  Dut. 
schutten,  to  shut  in;  Ger.  schfltzen,  to  shut,  to 
dam.]     [i.  shut;  pp.  shutting,  shut.] 

'       1.  To  close  so  as  to  prevent  ingress  or  egress. 

Shui;  shut  the  door,  good  John.  Pope. 

2.  To  enclose  ;  to  confine  ;  to  imprison. 

Go,  shut  thyself  within  thine  house.  Ezek,  iii.  24. 

3.  To  prohibit ;  to  bar  ;  to  exclude. 

Shall  that  be  shut  to  man  which  to  the  beast 

Is  open  'i  Milton. 

4.  To  contract ;  not  to  keep  expanded. 

Nor  sJiut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother.       Dcut.  xv.  7. 

To  shut  out,  to  exclude  ;  to  deny  admission  to.  "  In 
such  a  night  to  shut  me  out  \  "  Sliak.  —  To  shut  up,  to 
close  up  ;  to  make  impervious;  to  make  impassable, 
or  impossible  to  be  entered  or  quitted.  "  You  shut  up 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men."  Matt,  xxiii.  13. 
—  To  conclude  ;  to  terminate.  "  TIio  kind  grave  shuts 
up  the  mournful  scene."  Dryden. —  To  get  shut  of 
any  thing,  to  get  it  thrown  or  cast  off  or  away,  clear 
away ;  to  get  clear  of,  rid,  or  free ;  to  be  sliot  of. 
Richardson. 

SHUT,  V.  n.    To  be  closed  ;  to  close  itself. 

Flowers  open  in  the  day,  and  shut  at  night.  Johnson. 

SHUT,  j9.o.  Quit;  rid  of;  clear.  [Local.]  BaHlett. 
SHtJT,  n.     1.  A  close  ;  the  act  of  shutting. 

That  since  the  shut  of  evening  none  had  seen  him.     Driiden. 

2.  A  small  door  or  cover;  a  shutter.  Newton. 

SHUT'Tl^R,  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  shuts. 
2.  A  cover  for  a  window,  of  wood  or  iron. 

Sleep  at  ease;  the  shutters  make  it  night.  Dryden. 

SHUT'TLE  (ehiit'tl),  n.  [A.  S.  sceotan,  to  shoot ; 
Dut.  schietspoel ;  sehieten,  to  shoot,  and  spoel,  a 
spool,  a  quill ;  Icel.  shutul.'] 

1.  {Weaving.)  An  instrument  which  guides 
the  thread  it  contains  so  as  to  make  it  form  the 
Woofs  of  stuffs,  cloths,  linen,  and  other  fabrics, 
by  throwing  the  shuttle  alternately  from  left  to 
right  and  from  right  to  left  across  between  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  which  are  stretched  out 
lengthwise  on  the  loom.  Brande.     Shak. 

My  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle.         Job  vii.  G. 

2.  {Founding.)  A  gate  or  stop  to  the  sow  or 
trough  by  which  the  melted  metal  is  let  out  into 
the  mould.  Sim,7nonds. 

SHUT'TLE-C6CK,  n.  1.  A  cork  stuck  with  feath- 
ers, to  be  driven  backward  and  forward  by  play- 
ers with  a  battledoor.  Johnson.  Spenser. 
2.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub  of  the  mallow 
family,  indigenous  in  Mexico  ;  Periptera  puni- 
cea  \  —  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
flowers  to  a  shuttlecock.  Loudon. 

SHtJT'TLE-RACE,  n.  A  sort  of  shelf  in  the  weav- 
er's loom.  Simmonds. 

SHWAN'PAN,  n.  A  Chinese  abacus,  or  calculat- 
ing instrument.  Smart. 

SHY  (shi),  a.  [Dut.  schuw,  shy  ;  Ger.  scheu\  Dan. 
5^?/  ;  Sw.  skygg.] 

1.  Disinclined  to  associate  with  others  ;  keep- 
ing apart  from  society ;  not  free  of  behavior ; 
reserved  ;  not  familiar ;  coy ;  bashful. 

A  shy  fellow  was  the  duke;  and  I  believe 

1  know  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing.  Shak. 

2.  Cautious  ;  heedful ;  wary  ;  chary. 

We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 

He  was  very  shy  of  using  it.  JTudibras. 

3.  Suspicious;  jealous. 

Princes  are,  by  wisdom  of  state,  somewhat  sfiy  of  their 
successors.  Woiion. 

SHY,  n.     A  fling;  a  throw.  Bartlett. 

If  his  lordship  gets  a  stone  in  hie  hand,  he  must  have  a  sJiy 
at  somebody.  Londoti  Punch. 

SHY,  V.  n.  [i.  shied  ;  pp.  siiti-ng,  shied.]  To 
turn  aside  or  start,  as  a  horse  ;  to  sheer.  Forhy. 

SHY,  V.  a.  To  throw,  as  a  flat  stone  or  a  shell, 
with  a  careless  jerk  ;  to  fling.  Wright. 

SHY'LY,  ad.    In  a  shy  manner;  not  familiarly. 


SHY'N^ISS,  n.  The  state  of  being  shy  ;  rcserved- 
ness  ;  bashfulness.  Bp.  Home. 

Syn. —  S/iT/Tiess  arises  from  a  disinclination  to  be 
familiar,  and  from  tliinlcing  too  mucii  about  one's 
self,  and  it  generally  implies  caution  or  suspicion  ; 
coyness  is  modest  or  diffident  reserve  ;  bashfulness,  an 
awkward  timidity  ;  diffidence,  a  feeling  which  arises 
generally  from  underrating  one's  powers.  A  shy 
man ;  a  diffident  person  ;  a  bashful  youth  ;  a  coy  maid. 

sf,  n.  {Mus.)  The  syllabic  name  of'the  seventh 
tone  of  any  major  diatonic  scale.  Warner. 

SI'A-Gt/SH,  n.     {Zool.)  The  caracal.  Smellie. 

SI-AL'A-GOGUE  (si  al'y-gog),  n.  [Gr.  trialov,  sali- 
va, and  ayoi,  to  lead.]  {Med.)  That  which  pro- 
motes the  secretion  of  saliva.  Dunglison. 

SI-AM-E^E',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  the  natives 
of  Siam.  Ency. 

SI-AM-E§E',  II.     Belonging  to  Siam.         Ec.  JRev. 

fSIB,  a.  [A.  S.  sib,  relation.]  Akin,  in  affinity; 
related  by  consanguinity.     *  Beau.  ^  Ft. 

t  SIB,  n.    A  relation  ;  —  a  companion.  Mountagu. 
j^=  It  is  still  in  use  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng.  Halliwell. 
SIB'B^N?,  n.  An  infectious  disease  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Scotland,  resembling  syphilis. 

Dunglison, 

SI-BE'Rl-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Siberia,  a  large 
country  comprehending  the  most  northerly 
parts  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Asia.  Ency. 

Si-BE'R|-AN,  n.     A  native  of  Siberia.        P.  Cyc. 

SI-BE'RI-AN-CRAB,  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous  tree, 
indigenous  in  Siberia,  bearing  pink  flowers  in 
sessile  umbels  ;  Pyrtcs  pi'unifolia.         Loudon. 

SI-BE'RI-AN-PEA'TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  deciduous  leguminous  trees  and 
shrubs,  of  the  genus  Caragana ;  —  so  called 
from  their  being  indigenous  m  Siberia.  Loudon. 

SI-BE'RITE,  or  SIB'^-RITE  [se-be'rlt,  Brande  ; 
sib'e-rlt,  K.  C.  Wb.],  n.  {Miii.)  A  variety  of 
tourmaline ;  rubellite.  Phillips. 

SIB'l-LANCEj  71,.    A  hissing  sound.  Dr.  Southey. 

SIB'I-LANT,  a.  [L.  sibilo,  sibilans,  to  hiss  ;  sibi- 
lus,  a  hissing,  which  Quintilian  has  recorded  to 
be  one  of  the  three  words  {miigitus,  sibilus,  mur- 
mur) formed  from  the  sound.]  Having  a  hiss- 
ing sound,  or  the  sound  of  the  letter  s  ;  hissing. 

SIB'I-LANT,  n.  A  letter  or  character  having  a 
hissing  sound,  as  s  and  z.  Latham. 

SIB-J-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  hissing ;  a  hissing 
sound.     "A  sibilation  or  hissing,"  Bacon. 

SIB'IL-OUS,  a.    Hissing  ;  sibilant.  Pennant. 

SIB'YL,  n.  [Gr.  ai{ivX7.a  ;  Sidf,  Doric  for  AM?,  gen. 
of  Z^hg,  Jupiter,  and  (iovlri,  counsel,  i.  e.  she  that 
tells  the  will  of  Jupiter  ;  L.  sibylla,  a  prophet- 
ess.] {Myth.)  A  prophetic  woman  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy. 

JS^^  Of  the  prophetic  virgins,  called  Sibyls,  who 
were  believed  to  be  thrown  by  a  god  into  a  kind  ol 
transport  or  insanity,  in  which  they  were  able  to  un- 
veil futurity,  ancient  writers  mention  ten,  among 
whom  the  Sibyl  of  Cumffi,  in  Campania,  was  the  most 
celebrated.  According  to  O.  Miiller,  the  oracle  of  the 
Sibyls  and  the  worship  of  Apollo  were  carried  loCimiae 
from  the  Trojan  Ida.    Ency.  .dmer. 

SIB'YL-LINE  (19),  a.  [L.  sibyllinus.1  Of,  or  be- 
longing to,  a  sibyl.  Addison. 
Sibylline  books,  a  collection  of  prophecies  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Sibyl  of  CumiR,  and  offered 
by  her  to  Tarquin  for  sfile.  When  the  king,  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  price  asked,  refused  to  buy  them, 
the  old  woman  threw  three  of  the  books  into  the  tire, 
and,  on  a  second  refusal,  three  more;  after  which, 
the  king,  alarmed,  paid  for  the  three  remaining  the 
price  asked  for  the  wliole,  and  committed  them,  as 
an  oracle,  to  be  consulted  on  important  political  occa- 
sions, to  the  keeping  of  two  men.             Ency.  Amer. 

sTb'YL-LIST,  n.  A  devotee  of  the  sibyL  Cudworth. 

Sic'A-MORE,  7t.     The  sycamore.  Peacham. 

SICCA,  n.  A  weight  for  gold  and  silver  in  India, 
equal  to  I79|  troy  grains.  Waterston. 

Sic'CA-RU-PEE',  n.  An  East  Indian  coin  of  the 
value  of  Ss.  0.54d.  sterling  (p. 494).  McCuUoch. 

fsic'CATE,  r.  w.     [L.  s/ceo.]     To  dry.  Cockeram, 

fSJC-CA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  drying,        Bailey. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    B^LL,  BUR,  RlJLE.^g,  <^,  9,  g,  soft;   jC,  6,  £,  g,  hard;    ^  as  2. ;   -^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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SlC'CA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  sicco,  siccatus,  to  dry.]  Dry- 
ing ;  causing  to  dry.  Smart. 

fSIC-giF'lC  (sik-sirik),  a.  {L.  siccus,  dry,  and 
faciOf  to  make.]     Causing  cG-yness.  Bailey. 

s!c'9]-TY  (sik'se-te),  n.  [L.  siccitas,  drought;  It. 
siccith.  \  Fr.  siccite.']  Dryness  ;  aridity  ;  want 
of  moisture.  Bacon. 

SiCE  (siz,  6^)  [siz,  S,  W.  P.  J.E.F.  Ja.K.  Sm.], 
n.    [Fr.  six.l    The  number  six  at  dice.  Dryden. 

fSiCH,  a.    Such.     [Still  in  vulgar  use.]    Spe7iser. 

SI-CJL'J-AN,  to.     Relating  to  Sicily.  Eiicy. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  (^French  Hist.)  the  massacre  of  all 

the  French  in  Sicily  on  Easter  Monday,  March  30, 

1282,  at  the  hour  of  vespers.  Ency.  Amer. 

Sl-CiL'|-AN,  n.     A  native  of  Sicily.  Brydone. 

SI-  CIL-I-A'J^b  (se-tshil-e-a'no),  n.  {Mm,)  Noting 
a  gentle,  rural  kind  of  movement,  in  six-eight 
measure  of  rather  a  slow  time,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Pastorale,  and  borrowing  its  rhyth- 
mical form  from  the  Sicilian  dance.        Warner. 

SICK,  a.  [A.  S.  seoc^  sick  ;  Dut.  ziek;  Ger.  siech  ; 
Sw.  siuk  \  Icel.  syke.  —  Gr.  aiK)(6^j  squeamish.] 

1.  Afflicted   with   disease  ;    not  well ;    ill ;  — 
used  with  of  before  the  disease. 

Many  are  weak  and  sick  among  you.  Bible,  1551.- 

CassLUS,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs.  Shak. 

Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch.         Milton. 

The  sick  in  body  call  for  aid;  the  sick 

In  mind  are  covetous  of  more  disease.  Young. 

2.  Affected  with  nausea; — now  used  chiefly 
in  this  sense  in  England.  Dunglison. 

3.  Disgusted;  tired;  weary;  —  used  with  of. 


"Why  will  you  break  the  Sabbath  of  my  days, 
Now  sick  alike  of  envy  and  of  praise? 


Pope. 


4.  t  Corrupted.     '^  Sick  interpreters."     Shak. 

5.  Applied  to  a  place  where  there  is  sickness, 
or  to  the  bed  on  which  a  sick  person  lies  ;  as, 
"  A  sick  room  "  ;  "A  sick  bed." 

The  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Sickness. 

f  SICK,  V.  n.     To  sicken  ;  to  be  ill.  Shak. 

SICK'— BED,  7b.     A  bed  on  which  a  sick  person 

lies,  Congreve. 

I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  desert  hie  sick-bed  for  any 
Echeme  of  amusement.  //.  More. 

SICK'-BERTFI,  n.     A  berth  for  the  sick.     Clarke. 

SICK'-BRAINED,  it.      Having  a  disease   of  the 
brain.  Clarke. 

SICK'EN  (sik'kn),  v.  a.     [i.  sickenkd  ;  pp.  sick- 
ening, SICKENED.] 

1.  To  make  sick;  to  disease;  —  to  weaken. 

"Which  should  one  earth,  one  clime,  one  stream,  one  breath, 
Raise  this  to  strength,  and  sicken  that  to  death.  Frior. 

2.  To  weary  ;  to  disgust.  Roget. 

SICK'EN  (sik'kn),  v.  ?i.     1.  To  grow  sick ;  to  fall 
into  disease. 

My  lord  of  S. . . .  and  his  eldest  son  sickened  at  the  alege 
and  died  at  Eerghen.  Hoiwll. 

2.  To  grow  weak  ;  to  decay  ;  to  languish. 

So  sicken  waning  moons  too  near  the  sun.  Dryden. 

3.  To  feel  aversion  ;  to  be  disgusted. 


Pensive  she  stood  on  Ilion's  towery  heicht. 
Beheld  the  war,  and  sickened  at  the  sight. 


Pope. 


SICK'EN-ING, _p.  I*.     Nauseating;  disgusting. 

fSiCK'JER,  a.  [L.  securus.  —  Dut.  zeker  ;  Ger. 
sicher  ;  Dan.  sikker.']     Sure  ;  certain.    Spenser. 

fSiCK'^R,  ad.     Surely;  certainly.  Spenser. 

■f-  SiCK'?R-LY,  ad.     Surely.  Rohinson. 

fSICK'^R-NESS,  It.     Security.  Spenser. 

SiCK'iSH,  a.  1.  Somewhat  sick  ;  inclined  to  be 
sick.  "The  medicine  did  not  make  her  sick- 
ish.'*  Boyle. 

2.  Causing  nausea  ;  nauseating;  nauseous, 

SiCK'jSH-LY,  «(?.  Ina  sickishmanner.  Dr.  Allen. 

SiCK'|SH-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  sickish. 

SiC'KLE  (sik'kl),  n.  [A.  S.  sicel,  sicol\  Dut.  sik- 
kel;  Ger.sichel;  Dan.  segel,  segl;  Sw.  sickel. — 
Gr.  Z,6yKXr},  ^(SyKp.or;  L.  secula.']  A  hook  for 
reaping  grain  ;  a  short,  curved  reaping-hook. 

Immediately  he  putteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest 
is  come.  Mark  iv.  29. 

SIC'KLED  (sik'kld),  a.  Furnished  with  a  sickle. 
"  The  sickled  swain."  Thomson. 

SIC'KLE-MAN,  n. ;  pi.  SICKLEMEN.  A  reaper. 
**  You  sunburnt  sicklemen."  Shak. 


fSlCKLipR,  n.     One  who  reaps  with  a  sickle  ;  a 
reaper.  Sandys. 

SIC'KLE-SHAPED,  a.     Shaped  like  a  sickle. 

fsiCK'Lipss,  a.     Not  being  sick.  Tuhei-ville. 

SiC'KLE-WORT   (-wurt),   n.      [A.   S.   sicolwyrt.] 
{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Coronilla.  Wright. 

SiCK'LIED,  p.  a.     Made  sick.  Shak. 

SICK'LI-NESS,  n.     1.  State  of  being  sickly;  dis- 
position to  sickness  ;  habitual  disease.       Shak. 
2.  Unhealthiness,  as  of  a  climate.       Graunt. 

SiCK'-LIST,  n.     A  list  of  the  sick.  Clarke. 

SiCK'LY,  a.     1.  Not  in  good  health  ;  ailing  ;  ha- 
bitually indisposed  ;  weak;  languishing. 

Would  we  know  what  health  and  ease  are  worth,  let  ua  ask 
one  that  is  sickly  or  in  pain,  and  we  have  the  price.       Grew. 

2.  Faint ;  feeble  ;  languid. 

The  moon  grows  sickly  at  the  eight  of  day.        Drydpn, 

3.  Marked  by,  or  connected  with,  sickness. 

When  on  my  sicklu  couch  I  lay.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Sickness. 
SICK'LY,  ad.    Not  in  health.  Shak. 

t  SICK'LY,  V.  a.  To  make  diseased;  to  sicken. SAa/c. 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  Shak. 

srCK'N^SS,  n.    [Ger.  sucht,  passion.  —  See  Sick. J 

1.  The  state  of  being  sick  ;  disease  ;  disor- 
der; malady;  illness. 

Jesus  went  about  healing  every  sickness.         Matt.  iv.  23. 

Sickness  is  a  kind  of  adversity  which  Is  both  a  trial  and  a 

discipline.  Whately. 

2.  Disorder  of  the  stomach ;  nausea. 

Syn.  —  Sickness  denotes  the  state  of  being  sick  ;  ill- 
nessy  that  of  being  ill ;  indisposition,  that  of  being  indis- 
posed. Of  tliese  three  terms  sickness  is  the  strongest, 
and  indisposition  the  weakest.  Sick  and  ill  are  often 
used  indiscriminately  ;  but  sick  often  supposes  the  dis- 
ease to  proceed  from  within,  ill  from  without ;  sick 
at  the  stomach,  sick  of  a  fever ;  ill  of  the  measles  or 
of  wounds.  Sick  denotes  a  temporary  state  :  sicldy,  a 
more  permanent  one,  as  he  who  is  sickly  is  seldom 
well ;  a  sickly  constitution  ;  very  sick  or  ill;  a  severe 
sickness  ;  a  slight  indisposition  ;  an  ill  state  of  health  ; 
ill  at  ease;  morbid  feeling;  disordered  mind.  Sick 
often  implies  nausea,  disgust,  distaste,  or  dislike  ;  as, 
sick  at  heart ;  sick  of  a  bargain,  of  company,  or  of  the 
world. 

HI  and  illness,  as  applied  to  disease,  are  now  mucli 
more  used  in  the  language  than  formerly.  The  term 
illness  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  common  version  of  the 
Bible,  or  in  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Mifton, 
sick  and  sickness  being  used  instead  of  ill  and  illness  ; 
as,  "  AU  manner  of  sic/cness";  "Heal  the  sic/c"; 
"  Sick  of  the  palsy,  of  fever,"  &c.  But  the  terms  ill 
and  illness,  as  applied  to  common  diseases,  have  been 
much  more  used  within  the  past  century  than  they 
were  previously.  —  See  Disease. 

SIC  P.^S'SIM,  n.     [L.]     So  every  where. 

SID'DOW,  M.  Noting  peas  that  boil  freely.  Loudon. 

SIDE,  n.     [A.  S.  side  ;  Frs.  sid;  Dut.  zyde  ;  Ger. 
seite ;  Dan.  side  ;  Sw.  S^  Icel.  sida.'] 

1.  One  of  the  opposite  parts  in  man  and  other 
animals  fortified  by  the  ribs. 

But  one  of  the  knights  opened  his  side  with  a  spear. 

John  xix.  34,  Wicklijfe''s  Trans. 
Ere  the  soft,  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  wooUy  sides.  Tliomson. 

2.  A  part  of  any  thing  which  is  long  and 
broad,  as  distinguished  from  an  end ;  one  of  the 
parts  of  any  body  that  run  collaterally,  or  that, 
being  opposite  to  each  other,  are  extended  in 
length  ;  as,  "  The  side  of  a  house,  a  fence,  &c." 

The  tables  were  written  on  both  their  side/i;  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other  were  they  written.  JEx.  xxxii.  1^. 

3.  The  part  of  persons  on  the  right  hand  or 
the  left. 

The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side. 

Sat  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride.  Dryden. 

4.  Line  of  boundary ;  margin  ;  edge  ;  verge. 

In  wood  or  grove,  by  mossy  fountain  side.  Milton. 

5.  Apart  considered  in  regard  to  its  direc- 
tion or  its  situation  as  to  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass. 

They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  Paradise.  Milton. 

6.  One  of  two  parties  placed  in  contradistinc- 
tion or  opposition  to  each  other. 

There  began  a  sharp  and  cruel  fight,  many  being  slain  and 
wounded  on  both  sides.  ICnolles. 

It  isgranted  on  beth  sides  that  the  fear  of  a  deity  doth  uni- 
versally possess  the  minds  of  men.  IHllotson. 


7.  Party;  interest;  faction;  sect. 

Some,  valuing  those  of  their  own  side  or  mind. 
Still  make  themselves  the  measure  of  mankind. 


Pope. 


8.  Line  of  consanguinity  or  kindred;  as,  **  He 
is  cousin  by  the  mother's  side." 

9.  (Geom.)  A  straight  line  forming  a  part  of 
the  boundary  of  a  plane  figure ;  as,  '*  The  side  of 
a  triangle,  or  a  polygon  *'  :  —  the  line  in  which 
any  two  of  the  planes  which  bound  a  solid 
intersect  each  other  ;  as,  *'The  side  of  a  cube." 

To  choose  sides,  to  select  persons  to  he  opposed  to 
each  other,  m  any  game,  or  other  exercise  of  compe- 
tition.—  To  take  sides,  to  espouse  tiie  cause  of  one  of 
tlie  parties  in  a  contest. 

SIDE,  a.  1.  Being  on  the  side ;  lateral.  "  The 
two  side  posts."  Ex.  xii.  7. 

2.  Oblique;  indirect.     *' A  ^et^e  wind."  Swift. 

Sidr,  bar  rule,  (E7ig.  Law.)  a  rule  authorized  by  the 
courts  to  be  granted  by  their  officers  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  formal  application  being  made  to  them 
in  open  court ;  — so  called  because  moved  for  by  the 
attorney  at  side  bar,  that  is,  informally.  Burrill. 

sIde,  a.  [A.  S.  sid,  sida,  ample  ;  Dan.  sid, long; 
Scot,  side.'}  Broad  ;  long ;  large  ;  extensive. 
[Local,  north  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

His  branched  cassock,  a  side  sweeping  gown.      B.  Jonson. 
SIDE,  0.  n.      \i.  SIDED  ;    pp.   SIDING,  SIDED.]      To 

join  a  party  ;  to  espouse  a  cause ;  to  engage  in 
a  faction  ;  to  take  sides. 

Some  follow  law,  and  some  with  beauty  side.     Granville. 

fSIDE,  V.  a.     1.  To  be  or  to  stand  at  the  side  of. 

The  pair  which  do  each  other  side.  £.  Jonson. 

2.  To  attach  to  a  side  or  party. 

All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding  stair;  and  if  there 
be  factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a  man's  self  whilst  rising,  and 
balance  himself  when  placed.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  equal  with;  to  match. 

[He]  carried  more  about  him  in  his  excelU 
any  man  I  ever  knew,  my  lord  Falkland  only  exReptec[,who 


[He]  carried  more  about  him  in  his  excellent  memory  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew,  my  lord  Falkland  only  exRepted,who 
I  think  sided  him.  Clarendon. 

SIDE'BOARD  (sid'bdrd),  n.  A  table  with  drawers, 
&c.,  for  dining  utensils.  BHtton. 

SIDE'— BOX,  n.  An  enclosed  seat  on  the  side  of 
a  theatre.  Pope, 

SiDE'— CUT,  n.  A  lateral  canal  diverging  from 
the  main  canal.  Tann&r. 

SID'^ID,  tt.    Having  a  side  ;  as,  "  OT\.Q-sided." 

SIDE'FLY,  n.    A  species  of  insect.  Derham. 

SlDE'HILL,  n.     The  side  of  a  hill  ;  a  hillside. 

SIDE'LING,  n.  A  ridge  or  balk  on  the  side  of  an 
arable  field.  Cowell. 

SIDE'LING,  a.  Inclined;  oblique;  sloping;  as, 
"  Sideling  ground."  Francis. 

SIDE'LONG,  a.  Lateral;  oblique;  not  in  front ; 
not  direct.     "  A  sidelong  glance."  Dryden. 

SIDE'LONG,  a£^.     L  Laterally;  obliquely. 

Sidelong  had  pushed  a  mountain  from  his  seat.        Milton. 

2.  On  the  side,  "  Lay  pots  sidelong,"  Evelyn. 
SIDE'LOOK  (-luk),  n.     An  oblique  view.      Steele. 

SIDE'-POSTS,  n.  pi.  {Carp.)  A  kind  of  truss- 
posts  placed  in  pairs.  Buchanan. 

SlDOglR,  n.  One  who  sides  or  joins  a  party.  Sheldon. 

fSI'D^R,  n.'    Cider. —  See  Cider.  Ash. 

BlX)%K~A\j,  a.  [L.  sidei'alis  ;  sidits,  a  star;  It. 
siderate ;  Fr.  sideral.l    Starry  ;  sidereal.  Milton, 

SID'5R-AT-:5D,  a.  [L.  sideror,  sideratus,  to  be 
sun-struck.]     Blasted  ;  planet-struck.   Browne. 

SID-^glR-A'TIpN,  n.  [L.  sideratio,  a  blight ;  It. 
siderazione  ;  Fr.  sideration.']  The  state  of  one 
struck  suddenly,  without  apparent  cause,  and 
as  if  by  the  influence  of  the  stars  or  planets  :  — a 
blast  or  blight  as  in  plants.     Dunglison.     Ray. 

S|-DE'R5;-AL,  a.  [L.  sidereiis,  of,  or  belonging 
to,  the  constellations.]  Relating  to  the  stars  ; 
astral;  starry.  *' Stdlerea^  splendors."  Coventry. 
Sidereal  day,  the  interval  of  time  between  two  suc- 
cessive transits  of  the  meridian  by  any  star.  —  Sidereal 
year,  the  interval  of  time  between  two  successive  re- 
turns of  the  sun  to  the  same  position  in  respect  to  the 
same  stars,  or  a  fixed  point  in  space.  Herschel. 

SiD'^R-ITE  [sid'er-lt,  Ja.  K.  CI.  Wr.  Wb.  ;  se- 
de'rlt,  Sot.],  n. 

1.  {Mi7i.)  A  name  applied  to  an  indigo-blue 
variety  of  quartz,  to  an  arseniate  of  iron,  and 
to  a  carbonate  of  iron.  Dana, 

2.  {Bat.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sideritis.  Clarke. 

SiD-E-Ri'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  ci^Tjposj  iron.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  labiate  plants ;  ironwort.         Loudon. 

SID-JJ-Rg-CAL'CITE,  n.     (Min.)    A  name  given 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  i;,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;   HEIR,  HER; 
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by  Kirwan  to  brown  spar  (the  braun  spath  of 
Werner).  Cleaveland. 

SiD-5-RO-GRAPH'lC,         )  „.     delating  to  side- 
SID-^-RO-GRApH'I-CAL,  )  rography.     Eng.  Cyc. 

SID-ip-ROG'RA-PHiST,  n.  One  who  practises  sid- 
erography. '  Knowles. 

SID-^l-ROG'RA-FHY,  n.  [Gr.  aihri^os,  iron  or  steel, 
and  ypd(pco,  to  write.]  The  art  or  practice  of  en- 
graving on  steel.  Eiicy. 

SID'Jp-RO-MAN-Cy,  n.  [Gr.  ai&ngoqj  iron,  and  nav- 
reia,  divination.]  Divination  by  burning  straws, 
&c.,  on  red-hot  iron.  Crabb. 

s!D-?-ROM'^-LANE,  n.  (Min.)  An  amorphous 
variety  of  orthoclase  consisting  chiefly  of  sili- 
ca, alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  lime.  Dana. 

SlD-5-RO-SCHiS'O-LITE,  n,  [Gr.  ciSrwoi,  iron, 
and  ff;^t^at,  to  cleave,  and  XiOog,  a  stone.]  {Min.) 
A  silicate  of  iron  of  a  velvet-black  color.  Dana. 

SlD'5-RO-SCOPE,  or  SJ-DE'RO-SCOPE  [sid'e-ro- 
skop,  C.  Wr.  Wb. ;  sid-e-rSs'kop,  K. ;  se-de'ro- 
skop,  Sm.  O.],  n.  [Gr,  aiSn^og,  iron,  and  o-Kon-tw, 
to  view.]  An  instrument  for  detecting  small 
particles  of  iron  in  any  substance.  Smart. 

SID'E-ROX'Y-LOJVf  11.  [Gr.  ciSTjpog,  iron,  and 
^{)?,ov,  wood.]  i^ot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  trees 
with  very  hard  wood.  Baird. 

SIDE'— SAD-DLE,  n.  A  woman's  riding  saddle, 
with  a  pommel  and  one  stirrup.  Simmonds. 

Queen  Anne,  wife  of  Richard  H.,  first  taught  English 
"Women  to  ride  on  side-saddles,  when,  as  heretoibre,  they  rid 
astride.  iiemains  concerning  Britain,  1G14. 

SIDE-SAD'DLE-FL6W?R,  7i.  {Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  a  genus  of  perennial  North  Amer- 
ican plants,  having  tubular  or  pitcher-shaped 
leaves  capable  of  holding  water,  and  furnished 
with  an  arching  hood  in  some  species;  Sarra- 
cenia  ;  —  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
stigma  to  a  pillion.  Loudon. 

SIDE^'MAN,  n.     [A  corruption  of  synodsTnan."] 

1.  An  assistant  to  a  churchwarden.         Hook. 

2.  One  who  takes  sides ;  a  partisan.    Milton. 

SIDE'-TA-BLE,  it.     A  table  to  be  placed  at  the 

side  of  a  room.  Tatler. 

SIDE'-TAK-ING,  ft.     Act  of  joining  a  party.  Hall. 

SIDE'— VIEW,  n.     An  oblique  view ;  a  side-look. 

SIDE'wALK    (sid'wawk),   n.      A  walk  for  foot- 

passeiigers  by  the  side  of  a  street  or  road ;   a 

foot-way  ;  a  foot-path.  Sat.  Mag. 

&^  Sidewalk,  causeway,  trottoir,  is  probably  a  pure 

American  coinage.    Bristed. 

SIDE'— WAV,  n.     A  way  on  one  side.        Southey. 

SiDE'WAY§  ^sid'waz),  ad.  Inclining  to  one  side; 
laterally ;  sidewise.  Milton. 

SIDE'-WIND,  n.  A  wind  blowing  laterally,  or 
against  the  side.  Swift. 

SIDE'Wi^E,  ad.  On  or  toward  one  side  ;  later- 
ally ;  sideways.  Newton. 

SID'ING,  ?(..     1.  Attachra.ent  to  a  side  or  party. 

As  soon  as  discontents  drove  men  into  sidings.  K.  Charles. 

2.  A  turn-out  or  place  for  passing,  as  on  a 
railway.     [England.]  Simmonds. 

SI'DIiE  (si'dl),  V.  n.  1.  To  go  or  move  sidewise  or 
with  the  side  foremost.  Swift. 

2.  To  lie  or  be  placed  on  one  side.         Swift. 

3.  To  saunter.     [Local,  Eng.]  Sicift. 

SIDE'LING,fK?.  "With  the  side  foremost;  sidewise. 

SIE^E  (_sej),  n.  [L.  sedeSj  a  seat;  sedeo,  to  sit; 
It.  sedio,  sedOi  a  seat ;  assedio,  a  siege  ;  Sp.  asi- 
ento,  a  seat ;  sitio,  a  siege  ;  Fr.  siige,  a  seat,  a 
siege.  — See  Set,  and  Sit.] 

1.  t  A  seat.     *'  Siege  of  justice."  Shak. 

2.  fThe  pope's  see.  Berners. 

3.  t Place;  situation;  site.  "The  siege  of 
his  abode."  Palace  of  Pleasure. 

4.  t  Rank  ;  class  ;   estimation.  Shak. 

5.  t  Stool ;  discharge  of  faeces.  Browne. 

6.  A  continued  attempt  to  gain  possession. 

Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his  breast.  Dryden. 

7.  {Mil.)  The  placing  of  an  army  round  or 
before  a  fortified  place  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking it,  and  compelling  a  surrender,  or  the 
operation  of  attacking  a  fortified  place  under 
cover  of  earth  thrown  up  from  trenches. 

Glos,  of  Mil.  Terms. 


fSIE^E  (aSj),  V.  a.     To  besiege.  Spenser. 

Si'^-NITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  plutonic  rock  consisting 
of  quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende,  and  resem- 
bling granite  except  in  having  hornblende  as  a 
substitute  for  mica  ;  —  so  named  because  origi- 
nally quarried  at  Syene,  Egypt,  and  written  also 
syenite,  Lyell. 

SI-5-NIT'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  resembling,  or  con- 
taining, sienite.  Phil.  Mag> 

SI-ER'Rj3,  11.  [Sp.,  from  L.  seiTa,  a  saw.]  A 
saw  :  — '  a  chain  of  hills,  or  a  ridge  of  mountains 
and  craggy  rocks.  Vel-azquez. 

S2-ES'Tj1,  n.  [Sp.]  A  nap  taken  after  dinner, 
in  the  hot  part  of  the  day.  Velazquez. 

SJ-ES'TpR,  n.  A  silver  coin  of  Bavaria,  worth 
about  84d.  ($.0,165).  Simmonds. 

SIEUR  (se'ur),  n.  [Fr.]  Sir  ;  —  a  title  of  respect 
or  courtesy  to  a  superior.  Landais. 

SIEVE  (siv),  n.  [A.  S.  sife,  syfe  ;  siftan,  to  sift ; 
Dut.  zeef',  Ger.  sieb;  Sw.  sikt-^  Icel.  sia.] 

1.  A  vessel  or  utensil  with  a  bottom  of  net- 
work, or  of  some  material  perforated,  used  for 
separating  finer  substances,  or  parts  of  sub- 
stances, from  coarser,  as  flour  from  bran,  and 
also  for  uniformly  mixing  powders,  the  parti- 
cles of  which  are  so  sraall^^as  to  freely  pass 
through  the  openings.  Tomlinson. 

2.  A  basket  of  a  certain  measure.     Steevens. 

t  SIF'FLE-MENT,  n.  [Fr.  siffler,  to  whisper.]  A 
whistling.  Brewer. 

SIFT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  siftan;  Dut.  ziften;  Ger.  sie- 
ben,  sichten ;  Dan.  sigte  ;  Sw.  sikta.]  [i.  sifted  ; 

pp.  SIFTING,  SIFTED,] 

1.  To  separate  by  a  sieve,  as  flour  from  bran  : 
—  to  mix  by  a  sieve,  as  powders.  Holland. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  part.  Dryden. 

3.  To  examine  critically  ;  to  try  ;  to  discuss. 
As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argument.         Shak. 

Those  who  have  not  sifted  this  question  to  the  bottom. 

Horsley. 

Syn.  —  See  Discuss. 
SlFT'^R,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  sifts. 
sIft'ING,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  sifts. 
SIG,  /t.     Urine.     [Local,  England.]  Ash. 

SIG,  an  Anglo-Saxon  prefix  signifying  victory, 
used  in  proper  names,  as  in  Sighert,  famous  for 
victory  ;  Sigward,  victorious  preserver.  It  cor- 
responds to  Gr.  viK,  in  Nicander,  &c.,  and  to  L. 
vie,  in   Victorimts.  Gibson. 

SIGAULTIAN  (se-g^LwI'sh^n),  a.  {Surg.)  Noting 
an  operation  or  section  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  in  cases 
of  impracticable  labor  ;  symphyseotomy  ;  —  so 
termed  because  first  performed  by  SigauU,  a 
French  surgeon.  Dimiglison. 

SIGH  (si),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  sican;  Dut.  zuchtcn\ 
Ger.  scufzen ;  Dan.  sukke ;  Sw.  sueka  ;  Old  Eng. 
sike,  sithe,  sythe.  —  Apparently  the  same  as 
A.  S.  suean,  sycan,  to  suck.  Richardson.']  [i. 
SIGHED  ;  pp.  SIGHING,  SIGHED.]  To  inhale  and 
expire  a  long  breath  audibly,  as  from  grief. 

Sighed,  and  looked,  and  sighed  again.  Dryden. 

SIGH  (si),  V.  a.     1.  To  emit  by  sighing, 


I  loved  the  maid  I  married;  never  man 
Sighed  truer  breath. 


SJiak. 


2.  To  express  by  sighing.    "  Sighed  back  her 
grief."  Hoole. 

3.  f  To  sigh  for;  to  lament ;  to  m,ourn. 

Ages  to  come,  and  men  unborn 

Shall  bless  her  name  and  sig/ihex  fate.  Frior. 

SIGH  (si),  n.  [A.  S.  siccet ;  Dut.  zucht ;  Ger.  scuf- 
zer  ;  Dan.  suk  ;  Sw.  suck ;  Old  Eng.  sithe,  sythe.] 
A  deep  or  long  breath  or  respiration,  made  au- 
dibly, as  in  grief. 

My  sighs  are  many,  and  my  heart  is  faint.  Zam.  i.  132. 
i3®=-"  A  very  extraordinary  pronunciation  of  this 
word  prevails  in  London,  and,  what  is  more  extraor- 
dinary, on  the  stage,  so  different  from  every  other 
word  of  the  same  form  as  to  make  it  a  perfect  oddity 
in  the  language.  This  pronunciation  approaches  to 
the  word  sithe  ;  and  the  on[y  difference  is,  that  sithe 
has  the  flat  aspiration,  as  In  this,  and  siffh  the  sharp 
one,  as  in  thin.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what 
could  be  the  reason  of  this  departure  from  anal- 
ogy, unless  it  were  to  give  the  word  a  sound  whicli 
seems  an  echo  to  the  sense  :  but  pronouncing  ^h  like 
th  in  this  word  is  too  palpable  a  contempt  of  orthog- 
raphy to  pass  current  without  the  stamp  of  the  best, 
the  most  universal,  and  permanent  usage  on  its  side," 


Walker.  This  "  extraordinary  pronunciation  "  of  sigk 
is  more  or  less  common  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  countenanced  by  any  of  the  ortho- 
epists. 

SIGH'^R  (si'er),  n.     One  who  sighs.    Beau.  §  Fl. 

SIGH'JNG  (sl'jng),  n.     The  act  of  one  who  sighs. 

SIGH'ING-LY  (si'jng-),  ad.     With  sighs.   Wright, 

SIGHT  (sit),  n.  [A.  S.  gesiht\  But.  ^ezigt;  Ger. 
gesicht;  Dan.  sigte,  sicht ;  Sw.  sigte.  —  "The 
preterite  perfect  of  see  was  anciently  written 
sigh ;  whence  sighed,  sighd,  sight."  Richai'dson.'] 

1.  Act  of  seeing ;  perception  by  the  eye  ;  view. 

Not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sM'cet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  nght  of  vernal  bloom  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine.  Milton. 

Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  siglit'i         Marlowe. 

2.  The  power  or- the  faculty  of  seeing;  the 
power  of  perceiving  objects  by  the  eye;  the 
sense  of  seeing ;  vision ;  extent  or  limit  of  vision. 

If  bees  go  right  to  a  place,  they  must  needs  have  sight.  Bacon, 
O  loss  of  sig}it,  of  thee  1  most  complain.  Milton. 

3.  Open  view;  situation  to  be  seen. 

jEneas  cast  his  wondering  eyes  around, 
And  all  t]\e  Tyrrliene  army  had  in  .«^V//i^ 
Stretched  on  the  spacious  plain  from  left  to  right.  Drj/den. 

4.  Something  to  be  seen ;  a  spectacle ;  a 
show  ;  an  exhibition,  **  A  sight  so  fair."  Milton. 

And  MoJes  said.  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great 
sigfit,  why  the  bush  is  not  burned.  Ex.  iii.  8. 

Not  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  sight. 
Though  gods  assembled  grace  his  towering  height.  Pope. 

5.  The  organ  of  seeing;  the  eye.     [ii.] 

Trom  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  their  sight.         Dryden. 

6.  Knowledge,  notice,  or  examination  from 
seeing;  inspection. 

It  was  writ  as  a  private  letter  to  a  person  of  piety,  upon  an 
assurance  that  it  should  never  come  to  any  one's  sight  but 
her  own.  Wake. 

7.  One  of  two  small  holes  or  narrow  slits 
made  in  the  opaque  plates  affixed  to  certain  in- 
struments for  measuring  angles,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  object  to  be  observed  may  be  seen 
through  the  posterior  and  anterior  openings  at 
the  same  time ;  sight-hole.  La7'dner. 

Their  eyes  of  tire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel.    Shak. 

8.  A  small,  projecting  piece  of  metal  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  barrel,  near  the  muzzle,  of 
a  rifle  or  other  fire-arm,  to  assist  the  eye  in  aim- 
ing. Stocqueler. 

9.  A  gi'eat  number  or  quantity.  Brockett. 

If  youth  could  know  what  age  do  crave, 
Sights  of  pennies  youth  would  save.  Eng.  Proverb. 

The  great  man  brought,  on  liis  side,  a  great  sight  of  law- 
yers. Latimer's  Serniojts. 

M  sight,  on  presentation.  '*  A  bill  payable  atsight.''* 
Bouvier.  —  Field  of  sight,  the  circular  space  witiiin 
which  objects  are  visible  through  a  properly  adjusted 
microscope  or  telescope; — called  also  field  of  view. 
Hablyn.  —  To  take  sight,  to  take  aim. 

SIGHT  (sit),  V.  a.     To  bring  within  sight.  Clarke, 

SIGHT  (sit),  V.  n.  To  look  along  a  straight  line 
or  surface,  as  along  the  barrel  of  a  gun  in  aim- 
ing, or  through  the  sight-holes  of  an  instrument 
for  measuring  angles  ;  to  take  sight,        Davies. 

SIGHT'^D  (sit'ed),  a.  Having  sight;  —  used 
chiefly  in  composition  ;  as,  "  Short-sighted." 

f  SIGHT'FUL,  c.  Visible;  perspicuous.  Chaucer, 

t  SIGHT'FUL-NESS  (sit'ful-nes),  n.  Clearness  of 
sight ;  perspicuity.  Sidney. 

SIGHT'-HOLE,  it.    A  hole  to  see,  or  to  be  seen, 

through.  Shak. 

SIGHT'LIPSS  (sit'les),  a.  1.  Wanting  sight ;  blind. 

2.  That   cannot   be    seen;    invisible.     '^The 

sightless  couriers  of  the  air."  Shak. 

'3.  t  Offensive  to  sight ;  unsightly.  Shak. 

SIGHT'LgSS-LY,  ad.     In  a  sightless  manner. 

SIGHT'LESS-NESS  (sit'les-nes),  ??.  "Want  of  sight. 

SIGHT'LI-NESS  (sit'le-nea),  ??.  Appearance  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  ;  comeliness.  Fuller, 

SIGHT'LY    (slt'Ie),    a.     1.  Pleasing  to   the   eye; 

comely.'    "  Sightly  horses.'*  L'E&trange. 

2.  Having  an  extensive  view  or  prospect,  as 

a  place  ;  conspicuous.  Wright. 

SIGHT'-SEE-JNG,  n.  The  act  of  seeing  sights, 
or  objects  of  curiosity.  J.  B.  Ireland. 

sIgHT'~SEE-ING,  a.  Employed  or  engaged  in 
seeing  sii^hts  or  curiosities.  Ec.  Rev. 


rdEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  s6N;    BULL,  BUR,  RtllLE.  —  g,  ^,  ^,  g,- soft ;   £,  G, 
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SIGHT'-SE-jpR,  ft.  One  who  sees  sights  or  curi- 
osities. Ec.  Rev. 

SIGHT'-SHOT,  n.     Eeach  of  the  sight. 

Till  I  get,  a3  it  were,  out  of  sight-shot.  Cowlej/. 

SiGHTS'-MAN  (sits'-),  7i.  {Mus.)  One  who  reads 
or  sings  music  readily  at  first  sight.         Moore. 

SI^'IL,  71.  [L.  sigillunif  dim.  of  siff7ium,  a  sign.] 
A  seal  ;  a  signature.  Drydm. 

Siq-IL-LA' RI-4,  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  sigillay  little 
earthen-ware  images.] 

1.  {Roman  Ant.)  The  last  two  days  of  the 
Saturnalia,  on  which  little  earthen-ware  images 
were  exposed  to  sale  and  given  as  toys  to  chil- 
dren :  —  also  the  images  themselves.  W.  Smith. 

2.  {Pal.)  An  extinct  genus  of  trees  found 
in  the  coal  formation,  with  regular  fluted  cylin- 
drical stems  without  branches,  and  marked  at 
intervals  by  scars  where  leaves  were  inserted. 
They  sometimes  grew  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  feet.  Lyell.     Ansied, 

t  SI^'IL-LA.-T!vE,  a.  [Old  Fr.  sigillatif,  from  L. 
sigillum,  a  seal.]  Fit  to  seal,  or  for  a  seal;  — 
composed  of  wax.  Cotgrave. 

SIG'MA,  71.  The  name  of  the  Greek  letter  X,  u,  s 
(English  s). 

SIG'MOID,  )  (X,.  [Gr.  f,  sigma,  and  fKof,  form.] 
SJG-MOID'AL,  )  {Bot.  &  A7iat.)  Curved  like  the 

Greek  s,  or  the  English  s.  Gray.  Dunglison. 
Sigmoid  Jlexure  of  the  colon,  the  last  curve  of  the 

colon  before  its  termination  in  the  rectum.  Dunglison. 

SIGN  (sin),  71.  [L.  signum\  It.  segno;  Sp.  serial, 
signo,  sena ;  Fr.  signe.  —  A.  S.  segeii,  a  standard  ; 
Dat.  sein,  a  signal ;  Ger.  zeichen,  a  token  ;  Arm. 
sygn,  syn. —  Ir.  slghin.  —  Sansc.  zaga.'] 

1.  Any  thing  indicating  or  representing  some- 
thing else  ;  a  token  ;  an  indication  ;  a  signal. 

5i!7ns  must  resemble  the  things  they  signify.         Hooker. 

Signs  are  either  to  represent  or  resemble  things,  or  only  to 
intLinute  and  suggest  them  to  the  mind.  OldfieM. 

They  made  signs  to  his  father  how  he  would  have  him 
called.  Ltd-e  i.  62. 

When  it  is  evening,  ye  say.  It  will  be  fair  weather,  for  the 
Bky  ia  red;  and,  in  the  morning,  It  will  be  foul  weather  to- 
day, for  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering.  O ye  hypocrites !  ye  can 
discern  the  signs  of  the  sky,  but  can  ye  not  discern  the  signs 
of  the  times?  ^att.  xvi.  2,  3. 

Among  all  nations,  and  at  all  times,  certain  signs  have  been 
considered  as  proof  of  assent  or  dissent.  Bouvier. 

2.  Something  hung  or  placed  near  or  over  a 
door,  as  a  lettered  board,  or  a  carved  or  painted 
figure,  indicating  the  occupation  of  the  tenant, 
or  giving  notice  of  what  is  made  or  sold  within. 
"An  ale-house's  paltry  sign."  Shah. 

3.  A  wonder  ;  a  miracle;  a  prodigy;  a  por- 
tent.    "  Signs  and  judgments  dire."        Milton. 

Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  beheve. 

John  iv.  49. 

4.  A  memorial ;  a  monument;  a  warning. 

The  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up  to- 
gether with  Korah,  when  that  company  died,  what  time  the 
fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men;  and  they  became 


Num.  xxvi.  10. 

a  symbol ;  a 
Brerewood. 


a  sign, 

5.  A  mark  of  representation 
type.     "  Holy  symbols  or  signs.^ 

It  was  usual  for  persons  who  could  not  write  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  conflnnation  of  a  charter.  Robertson. 

6.  A  mark  of  distinction  ;  cognizance  ;  note. 

When  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blazed 

Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  heaven.  Milton. 

7.  The  subscription  of  one's  name;  a  signa- 
ture. Johnson. 

8.  A  term  used  by  the  English  Church,  in  her 
formularies,  to  signify  the  relation  that  subsists 
between  an  external  ordinance  and  that  which 
it  represents.  Eden. 

9.  {Mm.)  Any  character.  Moore. 

10.  {Astron.)  A  portion  of  the  ecliptic  or  zo- 
diac containing  thirty  degrees,  or  a  twelfth  part 
of  the  complete  circle.  Brande. 

il®=  The  first  of  the  twelve  si^iis  commences  at  the 
point  of  the  ecliptic  through  which  the  sun  passes  at 
the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  they  are  counted 
from  west  to  east.  Their  names,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  follow  each  other,  together  with  the  characters 
by  which  they  are  indicated  on  globes,  in  almanacr 
aiid  in  books  of  astronomy,  are  as  follows;       ""' 


-  Aries 


Cq|>),  Taurus  (  y  ),  Gemini  ( n ),  Cancer  {°=i>)^  Leo 
(n)j  Virgo  {-W^),  Libra  (£i),  Scorpio  {n\_).  SagiUa- 
r'ius  (1),  Capricormis  Cl>),  Aquarius  (y^)-,  Pisces 
(>^)._Tlie  signs  derived  their  names  from  twelve 
constellations  of  the  zodiac,  with  which  their  places 
coincided  in  ancient  times  (above  200  years  befm-e  the 
Christian  era) ;  but  owinj:  to  the  precession  or  west- 
ward motion  of  the  equinoxes,  the  constellations  are 


now  each  about  thirty  degrees  east  of  the  sign  of  the 
same  name,  -r-  See  Precession  of  the  equi- 
NOXES.     Brande.     Herschel. 

11.  {Algebra.)  A  symbol  used  to  denote  the 
relation  of  quantities,  to  indicate  an  operation 
to  be  performed,  or  to  show  the  nature  of  a  re- 
sult of  some  previous  operation ;  as,  the  sign 
-i-  (plus)  for  addition,  the  sign  —  (minus)  for 
substraction,  the  sign  X  for  multiplication,  &c. 

Davies. 

Syn.  —  See  Mark,  Signal. 

SiGN  (sin),  V.  a.  [L.  sig7io ;  It.  segnare ;  Sp.  sena- 
lar;  Fr.  segner. — A.  S.  se7iia7i;  Dut.  seinen.'] 

[i.  SIGNED;  pp.  SIGNING,  SIGNED.] 

1.  To  mark  with  a  type  or  symbol. 

We  receive  this  child  into  the  congregation  of  Christ's  flock, 
and  do  sign  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Com.  Frayer. 

2.  To  mark  with  one's  name  or  signature,  as 
an  instrument  or  writing;  to  subscribe. 

Be  pleased  to  sign  these  papers-,  they  are  all  of  great  con- 
cern. Dryden. 

It  was  usual  for  persons  who  could  not  write  to  make  the 
ngn  of  a  cross  in  confirmation  of  a  charter.  From  this  is 
derived  the  phrase  of  signing,  instead  of  subscribing  a  pa- 
per. Jtobertson. 

3.  To  represent  typically ;  to  indicate  by  a 
sign;  to  signify;  to  betoken;  to  denote. 

They  [the  sacraments  and  symbols]  receive  the  names  of 
what  themselvcB  do  sign.  Bp.  Taylor. 

4.  To  make  known  ;  to  show ;  to  manifest,  [r.] 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seeming 

"With  meekness  and  humility.  Shak. 

5.  t  To  dress  or  array  in  insignia. 

Here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Signed  in  thy  spoil  and  crimsoned  in  thy  letlie.       Shak. 

SIGN  (sin),  V.  n.  1.  f  To  be  a  sign  or  omen.  Shak. 
2.  To  make  a  sign  ;  to  give  a  signal.     "  Sign- 
ing to  their  heralds  with  his  hand."        Ihyden. 

SIGN'A-BLE  (sin-),  a.  That  may  be  signed.  Bacon. 

SIG'NAL,  n.     [It.  segnale  ;  Sp.seno/;  Fr.  signal.'] 

1.  A  sign  that  gives  notice ;  any  thing  that 
gives,  or  that  is  intended  to  give,  notice;  token. 

Whistle  then  to  me, 
Ab  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach.       Shak. 
At  a  signal  given,  the  streets  with  clamors  ring.      Dryden. 

2.  Notice  given  by  a  sign;  indication. 

The  weary  sun  liath  made  a  golden  set. 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.  Sliak. 

3.  {Trigonometry.)  An  object  used  to  mark 
the  positions  of  triangulation  points.       Davies. 

Syn. —  Signal  is  a  sign  previously  agreed  upon, 
which  serves  to  give  warning  or  notice  of  something, 
and  is  arbitrary;  a  sign  enables  a  person  to  recog- 
nize some  object,  and  may  be  natural.  We  converse 
with  those  who  are  present  by  signs;  we  convey  in- 
formation or  warning  to  those  who  are  at  a  distance 
by  signals. 
SIG'NAL,  o.  \lt.  seg7ialato;  Sp.  senalado.']  Em- 
inent ;  memorable  ;  remarkable ;  extraordina- 
ry ;  distinguished.  "Signal  acts  of  cruelty." 
Clarendon.     *'  A  very  signal  accident."     Swift. 

SIG'NAL,  V.  u.    To  mark  with  a  sign.       Layard. 

SIG'NAL-PIRE,  n.     A  fire  serving  as  a  signal. 

t  SIG-NAL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  signal."  Browne, 

SIG'NAL-IZE,  V.  a.  \i.  SIGNALIZED  ;  pp.  SIGNAL- 
IZING, SIGNALIZED.] 

1.  To  make  signal,  eminent,  or  remarkable ; 
to  celebrate  ;  to  distinguish.  Addiso7i. 

Some  one  eminent  spirit  having  si^ioZtzeii  his  valor  and 
fortune  in  defence  of  his  country.  Swift. 

2.  To  make  a  signal  or  signals  to.  Roget. 

3.  To  give  notice  of,  by  a  signal,  or  by  tele- 
graph. "The  ship  was  signalized  about  eight 
o'clock."  N.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser. 

Syn.  —  See  Distinguish. 

SIG'NAL-LY,  ad.  Eminently ;  remarkably  ;  mem- 
orably.     '  South. 

SIG'NAL— POST,     )  ^i^    ^  pQ]^g  Qj.  gpa.x  erected  on 
SIG'NAL— ST AfF,  '  some  prominent  or  some  dis- 
tinguishable place,  for  making  signals  to  ship- 
ping, &c.  Simmoncls. 

t  SJG-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  signatio.']  The  act  of 
signing;  sign.  Browne, 

fSIG'NA-TO-RY,  a.  [L,  signatorius.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  used  in,  sealing.  Bailey. 

SIG'NA-TURE,  n.  [It.  segnaiiira  ;  Sp.  signafura; 
Fr.  sig7iature.'] 

1.  A  sign  or  mark  impressed  ;  a  stamp. 


The  brain  being  well  furnished  with  various  traces,  suTno- 
tures,  and  images.  Watts, 

Vulgar  parents  cannot  stamjp  their  race 
With  signatures  of  such  majestic  grace.  Pope, 

2.  A  mark  upon  any  body,  —  particularly  on 
a  plant,  by  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  its 
nature  or  medicinal  use  was  pointed.         More, 

Herbs  are  distinguished  by  marks  and  signatures.    Saker, 

3.  A  mark  giving  proof,  or  proof  drawn  from  . 
marks.  GlanvilL 

4.  The  name  of  a  person  signed  or  subscribed 
as  to  an  instrument  or  writing. 

5.  {Eccl.  Law.)  A  sort  of  rescript  without 
seal,  containing  the  supplication  for  a  pardon, 
the  grant  of  the  pardon,  and  the  signature  of  the 
pope,  or  of  his  delegate.  Boumer, 

6.  {Pri7iti7ig .)  A  letter  or  figure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  first  page  of  each  sheet,  to  denote  the 
order  of  the  sheets,  and  to  facilitate  the  arran- 
ging of  them  for  binding.  Brande. 

7.  {Mus.)  The  flats  or  the  sharps  placed  after 
the  clef,  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff,  affecting, 
throughout  the  movement,  all  notes  of  the  same 
letter.  Brande. 

t  SIG'NA-TURE,  v.  a.  To  mark  or  distinguish  by 
a  signature  ;  to  sign.  Cheyne. 

SIG'NA-TU-RIST,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine 
of  signatures  impressed  naturally  on  bodies, 
especially  on  plants,     [r.]  Brotone. 

SIGN'^R  (sin'er),  n.     One  who  signs. 

SiG'N:?T,  n.  A  seal  for  making  impressions;  — 
a.  sign  of  authority ;  a  royal  seal.  Dryden. 

Here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke;  you  know  the  char- 
acter, I  doubt  not,  and  the  signet.  Shak. 

Privy  signet,  in  England,  one  of  the  seals  of  the 
sovereign,  used  in  sealing  private  letters  and  grants 
under  the  sign-manual.  Brande. 

(Scottish  Law.)  The  signet  is  the  seal  by  which  the 
king's  letters  and  writs  for  the  purpose  of  justice  are 
now  authenticated. 

Writer  to  the  signet,  (Scotland.)  anciently  a  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  by  whom  writi 
were  prepared.  Craig. 

SlG'NjpT— RING,  n.    A  ring  containing  a  signet  or 

seal.  Ayliffe. 

SIG-NiF'{-CANCE,    P  „.       i.    That   which  is  sig- 

SIG-NiF'r-CAN-CY,  )  nified;    meaning;     import. 

"  The  significance  of  his  action.'*      Stillingfleet. 

2.  Power  of  signifying;  force;  energy. 
"Terms  of  particular  significancy ."   Atterhui'y. 

3.  Importance  ;  moment ;  consequence. 

A  circumstance  of  less  CTf^nyJcancyhas  been  construed  into 
an  overt  act  of  high  treason.  Acldison. 

SIG-NlF'i-CANT,  a.  [L.  sig7iifica7is  \  It.  §  Sp. 
signijicante ;  Fr.  sig7iifiant.^ 

1.  Standing  as  a  sign  of  something;  betok- 
ening ;  signifying ;  significative ;  indicative. 

It  -was  well  said  by  Plotinus  that  the  stars  were  significant, 
but  not  efficient.  Jialeigh. 

2.  Expressing  meaning ;  bearing  signification. 
•'  Significant  expressions."  Holder. 

3.  Expressive  or  representative.  "Such  rites 
and  ceremonies  as  are  significant.^*        Hookej'. 

4.  Important ;  momentous.  Johnson. 
Syn. —  A  look  is  significantwhen  it  expresses  an 

idea  that  exists  in  the  mind,  and  expressive  when  it 
is  made  to  express  the  whole  mind  or  heart.  Sig^- 
nifi,cant  is  used  in  an  indifferent  sense;  expressive,  in 
a  good  sense.  A  significant  look  may  convey  a  good 
or  a  bad  idea  ;  but  an  expressive  countenance  expresses 
good  feeling.  * 

t  SIG-NIF'J-CANT,  n.  That  which  is  significant; 
a  sign  ;  a  token.  Shak. 

SIG-NIF'I-CANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  significant  man- 
ner. "  *  So2ith. 

SIG-NIF'T-C  ATE,  n.  {Logic.)  One  of  several  things 
signified  by  a  common  term.  WTiatety. 

SIG-NJ-Fl-CA  'TION,  n.    [L.  significatio ;  It.  signi- 
ficazio7ie;  S'p.  significacion  ;  "Fi.  sig7iification.'] 
^  1.  The  act  of  signifying  or  making  known  by 
signs  or  words ;  expression. 

All  speaking  or  signification  of  one's  mind  implies  an  act 
or  address  of  one  man  to  another.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  expressed  by  signs  or  words  ; 
meaning;  import;  sense. 

It  [Lord]  is  a  word,  therefore,  of  large  and  various  signifi- 
cation. Horsley. 

Tropes,  which,  you  know,  change  the  nature  of  a  known 
word  by  applying  to  it  some  other  signification.  Dryden. 

3.  {F7'ench  Law.)  The  notice  given  of  a  de- 
cree, sentence,  or  other  judicial  act,      Bouvier. 
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Syn.  —  The  sipiijication  of  a  word  is  tliat  which  it 
is  made  to  signify  ;  the  meanings  that  which  it  is 
meant  to  express.  In  this  sense,  we  may  say  indiffer- 
ently the  proper,  improper^  metaphorical,  general,  &c., 
fiffiiijicatwn  or  meaning  of  words  ;  but,  in  reference  to 
individuals,  Tneaninn-  is  more  proper  than  signification, 
as  to  convey  a  ■meanimr,  to  attach  a  meaning  to  a  word, 
and  not  to  convey  or  attach  a  sigmjication.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  more  proper  to  say  a  literal  significa- 
tion than  a  literal  meanintr.  The  common  or  literal 
signification  of  a  word  ;  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  j  the  import  of  the  phrase  or  the  terms  -,  the 
sense  or  meaning  of  the  writer  or  of  the  sentence. 

SlG-NlF'l-CA-TiVE,  a.  [Ij.  significativus  ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  significativo  ;  Fr.  signijicatif.'] 

1.  Betokening  by  an  external  sign. 

The  holy  symbols  or  eigus  are  not  barely  significative. 

Brercioood. 

2.  Having  meaning  or  signification ;  strong- 
ly expressive.    "  Significative  words."    Camden, 

SlG-NlF'l-CA-TlVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  significative 
manner.     '  '  Ahp.  Usher, 

S(G-NiF'j-CA-TIVE-NESS,  /t.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing significative.  West.  Rev, 

SIG-NIF'J-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
signifies.  Burton. 

SIG-NIF'I-CA-TO-RY,  ■«.  That  which  signifies  or 
represents.  "  Bp.  Tayhr. 

siQ~m-Fl-CA'VlTf  n.  [L.,  he  has  signified.] 
{Eecl.  Law.)  A  writ  issuing  out  of  chancery, 
upon  a  certificate  given  by  the  ordinary  of  a 
man's  standing  excommunicate  by  the  space  of 
forty  days,  for  his  confinement  in  prison  until 
he  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  church  ; 

—  so  termed  from  the   emphatic  word  in  the 
writ.  Whishaw. 

SIG'NJ-FY  (sig'ne-fl),  v.  a.  [L.  significo  ;  signum, 
a  sign,  SLudfacio,  to  make  ;  It.  significare  ;  Sp. 
significar ;   Fr.  signifier.']      \i.  signified  ;  pp. 

SIGNIFYING,  SIGNIFIED.] 

1.  To  make  known  by  some  sign;  to  express 
or  declare  by  a  token ;  to  betoken ;  to  point  to. 

Then  Paul  took  the  men,  and,  the  next  day,  purifying 
himself  with  them, entered  into  the  temple,  to  signify  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  days  of  purification.  Acts  xxi.  26. 

Nobody  ever  saw  one  animal,  by  its  eesturee  and  natural 
cries,  siqnif]/  to  another,  This  is  mine;  that  yours;  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  this  for  that.  A.  Smith. 

2.  To  make  known;  to  declare ;  to  proclaim. 

It  seemeth  to  me  unreasonable  to  send  a  piisoncr,  and  not 
withal  to  signify  the  crimes  laid  against  him.        AcU  xxv.  27. 

3.  To  mean ;  to  express ;  to  denote ;  to  im- 
ply ;  to  purport. 

It  is  a  tale 
Told  bj^  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing.  Shak. 

4.  To  import;  to  weigh.  '*  What  signifies  the 
splendors  of  courts  ?  "  L/Estrange. 

If  the  first  of  these  fall,  the  power  of  Adam,  were  it  never 
BO  great,  will  signify  nothing  to  the  present  societies  in  the 
world.  Locke. 

SIG'NJ-FY,  0.  n.    To  express  meaning  with  force. 

If  the  words  be  but  comely  and  signifying.  B.  Jonson. 

STOJVIOR  [sen'yur),  n.  [It.  signore.]  A  title  of 
respect  in  some  countries.  —  See  Seignior. 

t  stGN'IOR-fZE  (sen'yur-iz),  V.  «.  To  lord  over  ; 
to  seigniorize.  Skelton. 

tsicN'IOR-iZE  (sen'yur-lz),  v.  n.  To  have  do- 
minion ;  to  bear  rule.  Old  Play. 

siGN'IOR-Y  (sEn'yyr-?))  '*•     [It.  signoria,'] 

1.  Dominion  or  domain ;  seigniory.        Shak. 

2.  t  Priority  of  birth  ;  seniority.  Shak. 

SIGN'-MAN'U-AL,  w.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  royal  sig- 
nature of  England  written  at  the  top  of  grants 
and  letters.  Whtshaw. 

SIGN'-PAINT-]pR,n.  A  painter  of  signs  for  shop- 
keepers, &c.  Burney. 

SIGN'-POST  (sin'post),  n.  A  post  on  which  a 
sign  is  suspended  or  fixed.  Dryden. 

t  sTK,  t  SIKE,  a.     Such.  —  See  SiCH.        Spenser. 

SIKE,  ?t.     1.  t  A  sign.  Chauce)-. 

2.  A  sick  person.     [Local,  Eng.]         Wright. 

3.  A  small  stream ;  a  rill.  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

f  SIK'JIR,  a.  &  ad.     Sure  :  —  surely.        ■  Chaucer. 
f  SIK'5R-NESS,  n.     Sureness.  Chaucer. 

SiLE,  V.  a.     [Sw.  sila."]  To  strain  or  skim,  as  milk  : 

—  to  boil  gently.    [Local,  Eng.]    Grose.   Wright. 


I  SILE,  n.     [Sw.  siL] 

\         1,  A  fine  sieve.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

i         2.  A  young  herring.  Pennant. 

SI'LgNCE,  n.  [L.  silentium;  sileo,  to  be  silent; 
It.  silenzio  ;  Sp.  silejtcio  ;  Fr.  silence.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  silent ;  absence  of  sound 
or  noise  ;  stillness  ;  noiselessness  ;  quiet. 

Hail,  happy  groves,  calm  and  secure  retreat 

Of  sacred  nlevce,  rest's  eternal  seat.  Roscommon. 

2.  The  state  of  holding  peace  ;  forbearance  of 
'  speech  or  utterance  ; — taciturnity;  muteness. 

Unto  me  men  gave  ear,  and  waited,  and  kept  silence  at  my 

counsel.  Job  xxix.  21. 

I  was  dufiib  with  silerice;  X  held  my  peace.      Fs.  xxxix.  2. 

3.  Want  of  mention;  oblivion;  obscurity. 

Thus  fame  shall  be  achieved, 

And  what  most  merits  fame  in  silence  hid.  Milton. 

4.  Withdrawal  from  notice  ;  secrecy.  Johnson. 
Syn.  — See  Taciturnity. 

SI'L?NCE,  interj.     Be  silent!    be  still !         Shak. 
Sl'L^NCE,  V.  a.     \i.  silenced  ;  pp.  silencing, 

SILENCED.] 

1.  To  make  silent ;  to  put  to  silence  ;  to  re- 
strain from  sound  or  noise ;  to  still ;  to  hush. 
"  Silence  that  dreadful  bell."  Shak. 

Suspend  the  fight,  and  silence  all  our  guns.  Waller. 

2.  To  restrain  from  speaking ;  to  oblige  to 
hold  peace.  "  The  ambassador  is  silenced."  Shak. 

If  it  please  him  altogether  to  silence  me, .  .  .  yet  I  hope  he 
will  give  me  grace  even  in  my  thoughts  to  praise  him.  Watts. 

3.  To  quiet;  to  put  to  rest;  to  put  an  end  to. 

This  would  silence  all  further  opposition.  Clarendon. 

SI-LE'N^)  n.  [L.  Silenus,  the  drunken  attendant 
of  Bacchus.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  small  incon- 
spicuous plants,  of  numerous  species,  mostly 
herbaceous  and  annual,  and  usually  covered  with 
a  viscid  secretion  ;  catch-fly.  Loudon. 

Si'L^NT,  a.  [L.  silens;  sileo,  to  be  silent;  It. 
silenzioso  ;  Sp.  silencioso  ;  Fr.  silencieiix.] 

1.  Having  no  noise  or  sound ;  still ;  noise- 
less; quiet.     "  The  sjfeni  waves."  Spenser. 

2.  Not  speaking  ;  mute  ;  dumb. 

O  my  God,  I  cry  ...  in  the  night  season,  and  am  not 
silent.  Fs.  xxii.  2. 

To  persevere  in  one's  duty,  and  be  silent,  is  the  best  answer 
to  calumny.  Washington. 

3.  Taciturn;  not  talkative :  not  loquacious. 

Ulysses,  adds  he,  was  the  most  eloquent  and  silent  of  men. 

Broome. 

4.  Not  mentioning  or  proclaiming. 

This  new-created  world,  whereof  in  hell 

Fame  is  not  silent.  Milton. 

5.  Wanting  efficacy  ;  inoperative.       Raleigh. 

6.  Not  pronounced;  as,  *' A  sj7e/i^  letter." 
Silent  partner^  one  who  assists  in  furnishing  means 

to  carry  on  a  business,  and  shares  in  its  profits  or 
losses,  without  taking  an  active  or  ostensible  part  in 
it ;  a  dormant  partner.  —  See  Dormant. 
Syn.  —  See  Dumb. 

fSi'LlgNT,  71.  Silence,  or  silent  period.  "The 
silent  of  the  night."  Shak. 

tSI-LEN'Tl-A-RV  (sM6n'she-?-rel,  n.  [Low  L. 
silentiarius.]  Dne  who  is  appointed  to  keep 
silence  or  order  in  court:  —  one  sworn  not  to 
divulge  secrets  of  state.  Johnson,     Barrow. 

SI  L^NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  silent  manner  ;  with  si- 
lence or  stillness  ;  without  noise  or  speech. 

SI'L^NT-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  silent ;  silence. 

SI-LE'SI-A  (se-le'she-9),  n.  A  kind  of  linen  orig- 
inally made  in  Silesia,  in  Prussia.  Smart. 

SI-LE'SIAN  (se-ie'sh^n),  it.  Pertaining  to,  ormade 
in,  Silesia.  Wright. 

SI-LE'SIAN,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Silesia.  Clarke. 

SI'LpX,  n.  [L.,  a  flint.]  {Min.)  Pure  quartz,  or 
flint;  silicic  acid;  silica.  —  See  Silica.    Dana. 

SILHOUETTE  {slV6-et'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Silhouette, 
a  French  minister  of  finance,  the  inventor  or 
improver.]  {Fine  Arts.)  A  profile,  or  the  entire 
figure  of  any  thing  represented  in  black,  the 
form  being  indicated  only  by  the  outline  :  —  a  flat 
piece  of  metal,  card,  or  other  material  cut  so  as 
to  represent  the  outline  of  any  figure.  Fairholt. 
S^  The  invention  of  what  is  called  a. silhouette,  is, 
however,  ascribed  to  a  remote  period.  —  The  Etruscan 
vases  furnish,  to  an  amazing  extent,  and  in  boundless 


variety,  some  of  the  most  beautifully  drawn  and  ele- 
gant monochromes,  or  silhouettes,  that  have  ever  hesn 
executed.    Brande. 

SlL^J-CA,  n.  [L.  silex^  silicis,  a  flint.]  {Chem.) 
A  substance  composed  of  silicon  and  oxygen, 
constituting  the  principal  portion  of  most  of  the 
hard  stones  and  minerals  which  compose  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  and  occurring  nearly  pure  in 
rock  crystal,  quartz,  agate,  chalcedony,  flint,  &c. 
It  is  capable  of  forming  salts  with  bases,  and  is 
hence  called  also  silicic  acid.  Ure. 

>e®=  Silica  was  formerly  ranked  among  the  earths 
proper,  but  since  the  researches  of  Davy  and  Berzeli- 
us,  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  class  of  acids.  When 
prepared  pure  it  is  a  white,  tasteless,  inodorous  pow- 
der, rough  to  the  touch,  gritty  between  tlie  teeth,  and 
Insoluble  in"  any  acid  except  the  fluoric.  In  its  solid 
form  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  Berzelins  has 
shown  that  if  presented  to  water,  while  in  the  nascent 
state,  it  is  dissolved  in  large  quantity.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2.66.     Ure.     Turner. 

SIL'I-CATE,  n.  A  compound  of  silicic  acid  and 
some  base.  Ure. 

SIL'I-CAT-^D,  a.  Impregnated  with  silica,  ^ronrffi. 

Silicated  soap,  (Chem.)  a  mixture  of  silicate  of  soda 

and  hard    soap,  —  usually   adulterated  with    china 

clay.  Pamell. 

sTl'ICE,  n.     {Bot.)  A  silicle.  Smart. 

SI-LI(^'IC,  «.     Derived  from  or  containing  silica. 
Silicic  acid,  (Chem.)  silica.  — See  SILICA. 

SIL-I-C!-CAL-CA'R5;-0US,  «.  Consisting  of  silica 
and  calcareous  matter.  Clarke. 

SIL-l-CI-CALCE',  n.  [L.  silex,  flint,  and  calx,  cal- 
cis,  lime  or  limestone.]  {Min.)  A  mixture  of 
silica  and  carbonate  of  lime  occurring  in  amor- 
phous masses  in  Provence.  Brongniart. 

SIL-I-CIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  silex  and/ero,  to  bear.] 
Containing  silica.  Ure. 

SJ-Lig-I-FI-cA'TION,  n.  Conversion  into  stone 
by  the  infiltration  of  silicious  matter  ;  petrifac- 
tion. Sir  J.  C.  Ross. 

SI-Lf^'l-FIED,  p,  u.  Petrified  or  mineralized  by 
silicious  earth.  Lyell. 

SI-LI9'{-FY",  V.  a.  [L.  silex,  silicis,  ^mt,  andfacio, 
to  make.]  To  convert  into  silica,  or  to  petrify 
by  silica.  Dana. 

SI-Li"CIOVS  (se-lish'us),  a.  [L.  silicius,  siliceus  ; 
silex,  silicis,  flint.]  Pertailiing  to,  resembling,  ox 
containing  silica.  "  Silicious  earth."  Kirwan. 
Silicious  sinter,  (Min.)  a  light,  cellular  quartz. Dana, 
/I®=-  This  word  is  written  silicious  and  siliceous. 
The  orthography  of  silicious  is  that  which  is  found  in 
nearly  or  quite  all  the  common  English  dictionaries  ; 
but  that  of  siliceous  is  more  common  in  works  of  sci- 
ence.   It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  cUtcious. 

SIL'j-CITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  soda ;  labradorite ; 
Labrador  spar.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  pol- 
ish, is  often  very  beautiful  from  its  chatoyant 
reflections,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  jewellery. 

Dana. 

SI-Li(^yi-TED,  a.  Impregnated  with  silica.  Kirwan. 

S!-Li"CI-tJM(se-Iish'e-um),  n.  {Cheyn.)  The  name 
formerly  applied  to  silicon  when  it  was  classed 
with  the  metals.  —  See  Silicon.  Turiier. 

SI-Lrp'j-y-RET-T^D,  a.  (Chem.)  Containing,  or 
combined  with,  silicon.  Gj'aham, 

Sdiciuretted  hydrogen,  ( Chem  )  a  rem  arkable  gaseous 
compound  of  silicon  and  hydrogen,  which  lakes  fira 
spontaneously  when  it  escapes  into  the  air,  producing 
a  brilliant  white  ligiit  and  a  copious  white  fiaine. 

Qraliam. 

SIL'I-CLE,  n.  [L.  silicula,  dim.  of  siliqiia,  a  pod.] 
{Bot.)  A  pod,  as  that  of  shepherd's  purse,  dif- 
fering from  the  silique  only  in  being  short  and 
broaa  ;  a  pouch.  Gray, 

SIL-I-CO-FLU'ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  silicofluoric  acid  and  a  salifiable  base.  Grande. 

SIL-I-C0-FLU-5r'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
composed  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  fluoride  of 
silicon,  and  combining  with  bases  to  form  salts  ; 
hydrofluo  silicic.  MiUe7\ 

SiL'I-CO-FLU'O-RIDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  silicon  and  fluorine ;  as,  silico-JiuoHde  of  po- 
tassium. Brande. 
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SILICON 

sIl'I-C5n,  n.  {Chem.)  A  simple,  non-metallic, 
infusible  substance,  constituting  the  base  of 
silica. 

«S^  There  are  three  modifications  of  silicon  wJiich 
exhibit  different  appearances  and  liave  ditTerent  prop- 
erties, in  respect  to  combustihilitv,  solnbility,  the 
power  of  conducting  electricity,  &c.  Two  of  them 
are  in  tlie  form  of  a  dull  powder;  the  other  is  in  tlie 
form  of  brilliant  plates  possessed  of  metallic  lustre. 
Miller. 

SI-lIc'U-LA,  n.     [L.]    {Bot.)  A  silicle.     Brande. 

SiL'I-CULE,  Ji.      (Bot.)  A.  si\\c\e.  Loudon. 

SI-LIC-U-LOSE',  a.     [L.  silicuh,  a  pod.] 

1.  (Bot.)  Bearing,  or  pertaining  to,  silicles. 

Gray. 

2.  Full  of  husks;  husky..  Bailey. 

tSI-LlQf-I-NOSE',re.  [L.  m%o,  fine  wheat.]  Made 
of  fine  wheat.  Bailey. 

Si'LING-DISH,  n.  [Sw.  sila,  to  strain.]  A  strain- 
er ;  a  colander.     [Local,  Eng.]  Barret. 

S/Z, '/-QC7-.5,  «.;  pi.  sj-tryy^i.     [L.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  silicle.  Henslow. 

2.  (Gold  Finers.)  A  carat;  a  weight  of  about 
four  grains.  Bailey. 

SI-LiaUE' (se-lek'),  ;i.  [Fr.]  (5oi.)  A  long,  nar- 
row, two-celled  pod  having  a  false  partition 
between  the  two  parietal  placenta;,  as  in  plants 
of  the  mustard  family.  Gray. 

SiL-I-aUEL'LA,  n.  (Bot.)  A  subordinate  part  of 
such  fruit  as  the  poppy,  composed  of  the  carpel 
and  two  extended  placenta;.  Henslow. 

SIL'I-auJ-FORM,  u.  Having  the  form  of  a  si- 
lique.  Clarke. 

SIL-I-au6'SA,  n.  [L.  siliqua,  a  pod.]  (Bot.)  A 
Linnsean  order  of  plants,  containing  those  whose 
seed-vessels  are  siliques.  H&iislow. 

SIL-I-QUOSE',  a.  (Bot.)  Bearing  siliques,  or  pods 
resembling  siliques.  Gray. 

SILK,  11.  [A.  S.  seolc  ;  Dut.  zijde  ;  Ger.  seide ; 
Dan.  (Sf  Sw.  silhe  ;  Icel.  silki.  —  Ir.  sioda ;  W.  si- 
dan.  —  Kuss.  schilk.  —  Gr.  ariptKdv,  ^>5f)ff ,  a  peo- 
ple of  Eastern  Asia  (the  Chinese),  from  whom 
the  ancients  first  obtained  silk  ;  L.  sericmn  ;  It. 
seta;  Sp.  seda;  Fr.  sole. — Arab.  &;  Fer.  silk,  a 
thread.  —  Chinese,  se,  silk.  —  Bosworth  derives 
the  Arab,  and  Per.  from  Arab,  salaka,  to  send 
m,  to  insert,  to  pass  or  go.  —  Richardson  derives 
the  A.  S.  and  Eng.  from  L.  sericum  (Gr.  cripiKiv), 
and  the  Ger.,  It.,  Fr.,  &c.,  from  L.  Sidonii,  the 
Sidonians  or  Pho;nicians.  —  Landais  and  Diez 
derive  the  It.,  Sp.,  Fr.,  Ger.,  &c.,  from  L.  seta, 
thick,  stiff  hair  on  animals.] 

1.  Fine,  glossy  thread,  spun,  in  the  form  of 
cocoons,  by  various  species  of  caterpillars,  es- 
pecially by  the  larvse  of  the  genus  Bomhyx,  or 
Phalmna,  or  the  silk-worm,  being  secreted  by 
two  glandular  organs.   Eng.  Cyc.   Micrcg.  Diet. 

2.  Cloth  made  of  silk.  *'  Rustling  of  silks.^' 
Shak.     **  Persian  silks."     Waller. 

3.  The  style  of  maize ;  —  so  called  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  threads  of  silk.      Clarke. 

Raw  silk,  thread  made  by  winding  off  on  a  reel  sev- 
eral cocoons  immersed  in  hot  water  to  soften  the  nat- 
ural gum  on  the  filaments.  Brande.  —  Virfrinian  silk, 
a  climbing  plant  growing  in  Syria  ;  Periploca  Qrisca. 
Craib. 

SILK,  IS.     Pertaining  to,  or  made  of,  silk  ;  silken. 

SILK'-COT-TON  (-kSt'tn),  n.  The  cottony  sub- 
stance surrounding  the  seeds  of  the  silk-cotton- 
tree.  Simmouds. 

SILK'-COT'TON-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  evergreen  trees  of  the  genus  Bombax, 
native  of  South  America  and  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  the  seeds  of  which  are  enveloped  in  a 
cottony  substance.  Loudon. 

sTlK'-DRESS-5E,  n.  One  employed  in  dressing, 
or  stiffening  and  smoothing  silk.        Himmonds. 

SiLK'EN  (sllk'kn),  a.  1.  Made  of  silk;  silk.  "  A 
silken  thread."  Shak. 

2.  Kesembling  silk  ;  silky  ;  soft.        Dryden. 

3.  Soft;    tender;    delicate.       "Silken    lan- 

Watts. 

"A  cockered,  silken  wan- 
Shak. 

SILK'EN  (sllk'kn),  V.  u,.  To  make  soft  or  smooth 
like  silk,     [r.]  Dyer. 


guage. 

4.  Dressed  in  silk, 
ton." 
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SILK'-GRAss,  n.    1.  A  filamentous  plant  of  the 

genus  Yucca,  or  Adam's  needle.     Farm.  Ency. 

2.  The  fine  fibres  of  Agaveoi  vipara  and  Agave 

yucccefolia.  Simmonds. 

SILK'I-NESS,   n.      1.   Quality  or   state    of  being 

silky  ;  softness  and  smoothness.      Chesterfield. 

2.  Effeminacy ;  pusillanimity.        B.  Jonson. 

sIlk'MAN,  n.  A  dealer  in  silk ;  a  silk-mercer. 
"  Master  Smooth's,  the  silkman."  Shak. 

SILK'-MER-C^IR,  -«,.     A  dealer  in  silk.     Johnson. 

SILK'— MILL,  n.  A  manufactory  of  raw  or  thrown 
silk,  or  of  silk  goods.  Sterne. 

tSILK'N^SS,  n,    Silldness.  B.  Jonson. 

SIlk'— SHAG,  n.  A  coarse,  rough,  woven  silk, 
resembling  plush.  Simmonds. 

SILK'-THROW-PR,  n.  One  who  twists  or  spins 
and  prepares  silk  for  weaving  ;  one  who  makes 
thrown-silk  ;  a  silk-throwster.  Simmonds, 

SiLK'-THROW-STfR,  n.  One  who  twists  or 
spins  and  prepares  silk  for  weaving  ;  a  silk- 
thrower.  Brande. 

sIlK'-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  An  ornamental,  decidu- 
ous tree,  indigenous  in  the  Levant.        Loudon. 

SIlk'-WEAV-^R,  n.     One  who  weaves  silk. 

SILK'-WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  perennial, 
upright  herbs  of  the  genus  Aselepias,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  furnished  with  a  long  tuft  of  silky 
hairs  at  the  hilum  ;  milk-weed.  Gray. 

SILK'— WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  A  caterpillar  or  larva, 
which  produces  silk,  especially  of  the  Bomhyx 
mori,  a  lepidopterous  insect.  Its  proper  food  is 
the  mulberry.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SILK'-VVORM-GUT  (-wUrm-),  n.  A  substance 
prepared  from  the  entrails  of  silk-worms,  for 
making  lines  for  angling.  Tomlinson. 

SILK'-WORM-ROT  (-wurm-),  u.  A  disease  affect- 
ing silk-worms  ;  muscardine.  Simmonds. 

SILK'Y,  a.     1.  Made  of  silk  ;  silken.     Shenstone. 

2.  Resembling  silk ;  glossy  and  smooth.  Dana. 

3.  Soft ;  tender.  Smith  on  Old  Age. 

4.  (Bot.)  Coveredwithvery  fine,  close-pressed 
hairs,  silky  to  the  touch.  Lindley. 

SILL,  n.  [A.  S.  syl;  Ger.  sckivelle ;  Dan.  syld; 
Sw.  syll;  Icel.  ^  W.  sail,  syl ;  Ir.  4r  Gael,  sail,  a 
beam.  —  Low  L.  solium,  from  L.  solum,  base, 
foundation,  ground ;  It.  saglia ;  Fr.  seuil.] 

1.  (Arch.)  The  lower,  horizontal  piece  of  a 
frame,  as  of  a  door  or  window  :  —  the  lower  hor- 
izontal part  of  a  framed  partition  :  —  a  beam  or 
timber  on  which  the  external  wall  of  a  building 
rests  ;  ground-sill.  Britton.     Clarke. 

2.  A  shaft  of  a  carriage     [Local.]         Wright. 

3.  A  herring.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwett. 

SIL'LA-BUB,  n.  A  liquor  made  of  milk  and  wine, 
or  of  milk  and  cider  and  sugar.  Wott07i. 

sIl'LI-LY,  ad.     In  a  silly  manner;  foolishly. 

SIL'LI-MAN-iTE,  n.  (Mm.)  A  silicate  of  alumi- 
na; —  so  named  from  Professor  Silliman.  Dana. 

SIL'LI-NiSSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  silly  ;  harm- 
less folly  ;  simplicity.  Bentley. 

SIL'LOCK,  n.  [Gael,  shialac. —  Sw.  sill,  a  herring.] 
A  name  in  the  Orkneys  for  the  coal-fish,  a  spe- 
cies of  Gadus,  or  cod;  —  also  written  sellok,  si- 
lak,  and  sillak.  Jamieson. 

SIL'LpN,  n.  [Fr.  sillon,  a  furrow,  from  L.  sulcus.'] 
(Fort.)  A  work  raised  in  the  middle  of  a  ditch, 
to  defend  it  when  it  is  too  wide ;  —  called  also 
envelope.  Stoeqiteler. 

SIL'LY,  a.  [A.  S.  gescelig,  geselig,  s<slig,  happy  ; 
Ger.  selig.  —  Scot,  sely  ;  Old  Eng.  seely,  sehj.\ 

1.  t  Happy ;  fortunate.  Wickliffe. 

2.  t  Weak  ;  frail.  "  My  silly  bark."    Spenser. 

3.  t Rustic;  rude;  plain.  "A  fourth  man 
in  a  silly  habit."  Shak. 

4.  t Harmless;  inoffensive;  artless.  Spenser. 

5.  Timid ;  pusillanimous.    [Scot.]    Jamieson. 

6.  Simple  ;  witless  ;  senseless  ;  foolish ;  stu- 
pid ;  weak-minded ;  stolid. 

The  meanest  sub.iect9  censure  the  actions  of  the  createst 
prince;  the  .fiZ/iesi  servants,  of  the  wisest  master.         Temple. 

7.  Weak  from  sickness  or  disease  ;  sickly. 
[Scot.,  and  local,  Eng.]        Jamieson.     Wright. 

Syn.  —  See  Simple. 
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SILVER 

t  SIL'LY-HoW,  n.  [A.  S.  saeUg,  happy,  and  Dut. 
A»iie,'a  hood;  Scot,  ailyhow."]  The  membrane 
that  covers  the  head  of  the  foetus.  Browne. 

SI'LO,  n.  A  pit  or  subterraneous  repository  for 
grain.  Simmonds. 

SIL' PHI-iJM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ctXifiiav,  a  plant 
that  produced  a  gum-resin,]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
tall,  rough,  perennial  herbs,  with  a  copious  res- 
inous juice  ;  rosin  plant.  G^-ay. 

SILT,  re.  [Sw.  sila,  to  strain,  to  filter ;  sylia,  to 
pickle.] 

1.  t  Mud ;  slime  ;  sediment.  Flale. 

2.  (Geol.)  Fine  sand,  clay  and  earth  trans- 
ported by  running  water,  and  often  accumulated 
in  banks,  as  at  the  mouth  of  rivers.        Brande. 

SILT,.v.  a.  [i.  SILTED  ;  pp.  SILTING,  SILTED.]  To 
choke  or  obstruct  by  accumulations  of  mud, 
clay,  sand,  or  earth.  LyeU. 

SILT'Y,  a.     Of  the  nature  of  silt.  Carlyle. 

S[-LU'RI-AN,  a.  [L.  Sihires,  an  ancient  people  of 
Britain.]  (Geol.)  Noting  the  group  of  primary 
f  ossiliferous  strata  found  below  the  old  red  sand- 
stone or  Devonian  group,  and  above  the  Cam- 
brian group  ;  —  so  termed  by  Murchison  from 
their  being  best  developed  in  that  part  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  formerly  included  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  the  Silures,  and  called  also  qrau- 
wacke  or  graywacke  series.  Lyell. 

,g®="The  Silurian  group  comprises  the  greater  part 
of  the  strata  formerly  called  transition  rocks  or  strata. 
Some  authors  include  in  the  Silurian  group  the  Cam- 
brian and  Cumbrian  strata,  which  are  next  above  the 
metamorphic  rocks.     Lyell.    .lasted. 

si-lu'ri-d.m:,  n.  pi. 
(Ich.)  A  family  of 
malacopterygious 
fishes,  of  which  the 
genus  Silurus  is  the 
type.  They  are  with- 
out true  scales,  and 
chiefly  inhabit  fresh 
waters  in  warm  climates.  Baird. 

SI-LU'RJ-DAN,  «.  (Ich.)  A  fish  of  the  family  Sj- 
luridce.  Brande. 

SI-LV'RVS,  n.  [L.,  frotn  Gr.  <ri;.oupof.]  (Ich.) 
A  genus  of  fishes  constituting  the  type  of  the 
family  Siluridce.  Baird. 

SIL' VAN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  abounding  with, 
woods ;  woody.  —  See  Sylvan.  Dryden, 

SIL'VAN-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  very  sectile  mineral, 
sometimes  crystallized,  of  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
composed  of  tellurium,  gold,  and  silver ;  — 
called  also  graphic  tellurium,  and  highly  valua- 
ble as  an  ore  of  gold.  Dana. 

SIL  VA§,  n.  pi.  [L.  silva,  a  wood.]  Wooded 
plains  in  South  America.  jS^.  John. 

SiL'VeR,  n.  [M.  Goth,  silubr;  A.  S.  seolfer,  syU 
for  ;  Dut.  zilver ;  Ger.  silher  ;  Dan.  sulv  ;  Sw. 
silfver;  Icel.  silfr.  —  Russ.  serehro^ 

1.  A  white,  very  malleable,  ductile,  tenacious, 
and  crystallizable  metal,  of  a  brilliant  lustre 
when  polished,  much  used  for  coin  and  plate. 

/K^  Silver  has  a  specific  gravity  of  10.53  ;  is  fusible 
at  1873°  Fahrenheit,  and  on  cooling  undergoes  consid- 
erable expansion  at  the  moment  of  becoming  solid  ;  is 
intermediate  between  copper  and  gold  in  hardness  ;  is 
an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity  ;  is  not 
oxidized  by  exposure  to  a  dry  or  to  a  moist  atmos- 
phere, but  is  tarnished  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a 
thin  film  ot  sulphide  of  silver  being  formed.  Siloer 
has  been  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  by  all  civ- 
ilized nations  from  the  earliest  ages.  It  occurs  in 
small  quantities  in  very  many  localities,  and  is  found 
in  considerable  quantities  in  Norway,  Saxony,  Bohe- 
mia, Siberia,  but  most  abundantly  in  Mexico  and  Pe- 
ru.   Miller.    .8mer.  Ency. 

2.  Money  or  coin  of  silver.  Johnson. 
Antimonial  silver,   {Min.)   a  mineral  of  a  metallic 

lustre,  sometimes  cr>'stallized,  and  composed  of  silver 
and  antimony  ;  called  also  discrasite.  Dana.  — Hrsenic 
silver,  {Min.)  a  mixture  of  mispickel,  arsenical  iron, 
and  discrasite.  Dana.  —  Bisjnutlt  silver,  (Min.)  a 
soft,  sectile  mineral,  rarely  presenting  acicular  or 
capillary  crystallizations,  generally  amorphous,  of  a 
tin-white  or  grayish  color,  and  consisting  of  bismuth, 
lead,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  sulphur  ;  called  also  bis- 
muthic  Sliver  ore.  Dana.  —  Black  silver,  (Jl/in.)  a  sec- 
tile, iron-black  mineral,  sometimes  crystallized,  of  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  composed  of  silver,  antimony, 
and  sulphur.    This  valuable  ore  of  silver  occurs  In 
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Germany,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  It  is  also  called  brittle 
silver  ore,  brittle  silver  g-lance,  brittle  sulphuret  of  sil- 
ver,  and  stephanite.  Dana.  —  Bromic  silver^  (^Min,)  a 
sectile  mineral  of  splendent  lustre,  occurring  in  small 
concretions,  rarely  in  crystals,  and  consisting  of  bro- 
mine and  silver;  —  called  also  browiirite  and  bromite, 
and  found  in  Mexico,  Chili,   and   Brittany.    Da,na. 

—  Horn  silver,  (Mm.)  a  sectile  mineral,  sometimes 
crystallized,  usually  massive,  and  looking  like  wax  ; 
sometimes  columnar  or  bent  columnar,  and  often  in 
crusts ;  of  various  colors,  more  or  less  translucent, 
and  composed  of  chlorine  and  silver;  —  valuable  as  a 
silver  ore,  and  called  also  chloride  of  silver,  and  kerar- 
gyrite.  Dana.  —  Cupreous  sulphuret  of  silver,  (Min.) 
a  sectile,  dark  steel-gray  mineral,  crystallized,  mas- 
sive, or  compact,  of  a  metallic  lustre,  and  composed 
of  silver,  copper,  and  sulphur  ; — ^^called  also  sulphuret 
of  silver  and  copper,  and  stromeyerite.  Dana.  —  Flex- 
ible silver  ore,  (Min.)  a  variety  of  sternbergite,  and 
consisting  of  silver,  iron,  and  sulphur.  Dana — 
Oray  silver,  (Min.)  a  seclile,  brittle,  crystalline  min- 
eral, of  metallic  lustre,  of  various  shades  of  gray, 
and  composed  of  sulphur,  antimony,  lead,  and  silver  j 

—  called  also  freislebenite,  antimomal  sulphuret  of  sil- 
ver, and  sulphuret  of  silver  and  antimony.  Dana. — 
Fulminatintr  silver,  (Chem.)  a  very  explosive  black 
powder,  formed  by  digesting  for  some  hours  newly 
precipitated  oxide  of  silver  in  concentrated  ammonia  ; 

—  supposed  by  some  chemists  to  be  an  arnmoniuret  of 
silver,  and  by  "others  a  nitride  of  silver.  Qraham.  Miller . 

—  Iodic  silver,  (Min.)  a.  soft,  sectile,  yellow,  or  yellow- 
ish mineral,  occurring  m  crystals,  and  in  thin,  sectile, 
flexible  plates,  and  composed  of  iodine  and  silver;  — 
called  also  iodurite.  Dana. — JVative  silver,  (Min.)  a 
white,  ductile  mineral,  consisting  of  silver,  with 
some  copper,  gold,  platinum,  antimony,  and  other 
metals  ;  of  metallic  lusti^e,  occurring  crystallized,  in 
plates,  or  superficial  coatings,  and  in  masses.  When 
pure,  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  10.5.  It  is  some- 
times found  in  masses  weighing  several  hundred 
pounds.  —  Riiby  silver,  (Min.)  a  sectile  mineral,  some- 
times crystallized,  of  a  black  color,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching to  cochineal-red,  of  a  metallic,  adamantine 
lustre,  and  composed  of  silver,  antimony,  and  sul- 
phur;—  called  r\so pyrargyrite  ■d.nd  black  silver.  Dana. 

—  Telluric  silver,  (Min.)  a  gray,  slightly  malleable 
mineral,  occurring  granular  and  in  coarse  grained 
masses,  of  metallic  lustre,  and  composed  of  tellurium 
and  silver  ;-:- called  also  hessite.  Dana. —  Vitreous 
silver,  (Mill.)  an  opaque,  blackish  lead-gray  mineral, 
sometimes  crystallized,  of  metallic  lustre,  and  com- 
posed of  sulphur  and  silver  ;  —  called  also  silver  glance, 
and  sulphuret  of  silver.  Dana. —  Silver  glance.  See  VIT- 
REOUS Silver.  — Brittle  silver  glance,  or  ore,  (Min.) 
See  Black  Silver.  —  Oerman  silver,  a  compound  of 
copper,  nickel,  and  zmc,  of  a  yellowish-white  color, 
and,  when  freshly  polished,resemblingsilver;— called 
also  pachfong.  Miller.  —  Light-red  silver  ore,  (Min.) 
a  sub-transparent,  or  sub-translucent,  cochineal-rpd, 
crystallized  or  granular  mineral,  of  adamantine 
lustre,  and  composed  of  silver,  arsenic,  and  sulphur  ; 

—  called  also proustite.     Dana. 

SIL'V^R,  o.  1-  Made  or  consisting  of  silver. 
"The  silver  cup."  Gen.  xliv.  2. 

2.  "White  like  silver  ;  silvery.  Shak. 

3.  Soft  and  clear  of  sound.  "  Their  silver 
voices."  Spenser. 

4.  Gen,tle;  quiet.   "  SzZve/*  slumber."  Spe?iser. 

SlL'VgR,  V.  w.     \i.  silvered;  pp.  silvering, 

SILVERED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  thin  coating  of  silver  or  of 
quicksilver,  or  of  an  amalgam,  as  of  quicksil- 
ver and  tin-foil  in  making  mirrors. 

As  in  cloth  of  silver  and  silvered  rapiers.  Bacon. 

A  ring  silvered  o'er  with  mercurial  fumes.  Boyle. 

The  inside  of  glass  globes  is  silvered  by  pouring  into  them 

a  fusible  alloy  of  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  and  mercury.     Bigelow. 

2.  To  adorn  with  mild  or  soft  lustre. 

Smiling  calmness  silvered  o'er  the  deep.  Pope, 

3.  To  make  white  or  hoary. 

His  head 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  silvered  o'er.  Cowper. 

SJL'V^R-BEAT'jpR,  n.     One  who  beats  silver. 

SIL'V^R-BELL'-TREE,  n.  {Boi.)  The  common 
name  of  the  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  genus 
Halesia ;  snow-drop  tree.  Gray. 

SrL'VJpR-BER-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  deciduous  tree, 
with  oblong  silvery  leaves,  acute  at  each  end ; 
Elceagmis  argentea.  Gray.    Loxtdon. 

SIL'V^R-BUSH,  n.  (Bot.)  A  leguminous  ever- 
green  undershrub  ;  Jupiter's  beard  ;  Anthyllis 
barbel  Jovis  of  Linnseus.  Crabb. 

SIL'VJPR-BUS'KINED  (-bus'kjnd),  w.  Having,  or 
wearing,  silver  buskins.  Milton. 

SIL'VjpRED  (sil'verd),  p.  a.  Covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  silver  or  of  an  amalgam ;  as,  "  A  silvered 
mirror." 

SIL'V5R-F'lR,n.     (Bot.)  A  species  of  fir,  a  native 


of  the  mountains  of  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  often  growing  to  the  height  of  100  or 
150  feet,  andyielding  Burgundy  pitch  and  Stras- 
burg  turpentine ;  Abies  picea,  or  Picea  pecti- 
nata.  Baird. 

American  si'ver-fir,  an  elegant  evergreen  tree  with 
a  tapering  trunk  and  numerous  branches,  diminishing 
in  length  in  proportion  to  their  height;  balm  of 
Gilead  ;  Jlbies  balsama.  This  tree  yields  the  greenish 
yellow  turpentine  known  by  the  name  of  Canada 
balsam,     ^ood  ^  Bache.    Baird. 

sIL'V^R-FISH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  small  species  of  carp 
of  a  silver  hue.  Hill. 

SiL'V^R-FOX,  n.  {Zool.)  The  black  fox  inhab- 
iting the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and 
America,  and  distinguished  for  its  rich  fur ;  Vtil- 
pes  argenteus.  Baird. 

SiL'V:5R-GRAIN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  narrow  plates  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  stems, 
otherwise  termed  medullary  rays.  Gray. 

sIl'V^R-GRAY,  a.  Of  a  gray  color  somewhat 
resembling  silver.  Smellie. 

SIL'V^R-HAiRED  (-hird),  o.  Having  hair  of  the 
color  of  silver.  Pennant. 

SIL'VljlR-iNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  silvers; 

—  the  process  of  covering  any  substance  with  a 

coating  of  silver,  or  of  covering  glass  with  an 

amalgam,  as  of  quicksilver  and  tin-foil.  Bigelow. 

2.  A  coating  of  silver.  Wright. 

S[L'V?R-LEAF,  7i.  Silver  beaten  into  a  thin 
leaf;  foliated  silver.  Ui-e. 


Without    silver   or  money ; 
Piers  Plouhman. 


SIL'VgR-LESS, 

moneyless. 

SiL'V^R-LING,  n.     A  silver  coin.        Isa.  vii.  23. 
j(^- "  The  word  silverling  has  troubled  the  com- 
mentators. It  is,  however,  a  true  diminutive."  Za(/iam. 

SIL'V^R-LY,  ad.     "With  the  appearance  of  silver 
Let  me  wipe  oif  this  honorable  dew, 
That  silverhj  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks.        Shak. 

SIL'VERN,  w.     Made  of  silver  ;  silver.    Wickliffe. 

SiL'V^R-SHED'DJNG,  a.  Shedding  silver,  or 
something  like  it.     "  Silver-shedding  tears." 

Shak. 

SIL'V^R-SMITH,  n.  One  who  works  in  silver. 
"Demetrius,  a  silversmith.**  Acts  xix.  24. 

SIL'veR-SOUND'jNG,  a.  Soft  and  clear  of  sound. 
"  The  silver -sounding  instruments."       Spenser. 

SIL'V5;R-STICK,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  field- 
officer  of  the  English  lifeguards.  Brande. 

SIL'VJgR-THfS'TLE  (-this'sl),  ri.  {Bot.)  A  spe- 
cies of  Acanthus.  Miller. 

SIL'VPR-TONGUED  (sTl'ver-tiingd),  u,.  Having  a 
smooth  tongue  or  speech.  Dr.  Allen. 

SIL'V^R— TREE,  n.  An  evergreen  dioBcious  tree, 
with  villous  branches  and  silky  leaves  ;  Leuca- 
dendron  argenteum.  Loudon. 

SiL'V^lR-WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  1.  An  evergreen 
under-shrnb  of  the  genus  Argyreia,  with  leaves 
of  a  silvery  texture.  Loudon. 

2.  An  herbaceous  plant  with  a  creeping  stem 
and  silver-white  leaves  with  silky  down  under- 
neath ;  wild  tansy;  Potenfilla  anserina.  Loudon. 

SIL'V^IR-V)  ^*  !•  Besprinkled  with,  or  contain- 
ing, silver.  Woodward. 

2.  Resembling  silver;  white;  silver. 

The  enamelled  race  whose  nlrenj  wing 

Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring.  Pope. 

3.  Soft  and  light,  as  tones  of  color.  Fairholt. 

4.  (Bot.)  "White,  approaching  to  bluish-gray, 
with  something  of  a  metallic  lustre.      Lindley. 

Si'M A,  n.  (Arch.)   A  cyma.  —  See  Cyma.  Francis. 

fSIM'A-GRE  (-ier),  ■«.  [Fr,  simagree,]  A  gri- 
mace. Dryden. 

SI-MAR',  n.  [It.  zimarra  ;  Sp.  zamarra  ;  Fr.  si- 
marre.]  A  kind  of  long  gown  or  robe  ; — also 
written  cymar,  cimmar,  chimmar,  simare,  and 
simarre.  Dryden. 

SIM-A-RtT'BA,  n.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  Quas- 
sia simaruba;  —  used  as  a  tonic.  Wood  %  Bache. 

SIM'BLOT,  n.  [Fr.]  {Weaving.)  The  harness 
of  a  draw-loom.  Simmonds. 

SIM'T-A,  n.     [L.  simia,  a,  species  of  ape;  simus 


(Gr.  tnp6s)f  flat-nosed.]  _  (Zofil.)  The  Linnsean 
generic  name  for  all  the  diflFerent  species  of  quad- 
rumanous  mammals,  except  the  lemurs,  includ- 
ing the  ape,  monkey,  baboon,  &c.  Brande. 

SIM'J-LAR,  a.  [L.  similis,  from  Gr.  S^a,  at  once, 
together,  Spos,  one  and  the  same,  H/ioiosj  similar ; 
It.  similare,  simile  ;  Sp.  similar  ;  Fr.  similaire.'] 

1.  Like;  resembling;  having  resemblance. 

The  laws  of  England  relative  to  those  matters  were  the 
original  and  exemplar  from  whence  those  similar  or  parallel 
laws  of  Scotland  were  derived.  Hale. 

2.  Homogeneous  ;  uniform.  Boyle. 
Similar  figures,    (Oeom.)   figures   made  up  of  the 

same  number  of  parts,  which  are  arranged  in  the 
same  manner,  so  that  the  figures  shall  he  of  the  same 
form,  and  differ  from  each  other  only  in  magnitude. 

—  Similar  polygons,  (Oeom.)  polygons  which  have  the 
same  number  of  sides,  their  angles  equal  each  to  each, 
and  their  homologous  sides  proportional.  —  SmiYar 
arcs,  sectors,  segments,  ( Oeom.)  those  which  correspond 
to  equal  angles  at  the  centre.  —  Two  similar  curves  of 
the  same  kind,  curves  such  that,  if  a  polygon  can  be 
inscribed  in  one  of  them,  a  similar  one  can  be  inscribed 
in  the  other.  —  Similar  ellipses,  or  hyperbolas,  those 
which  have  their  axes  respectively  proportional  to  each 
other.  In  this  case  their  eccentricities  are  equal.— 
Similar  polyhedrons,  polyhedrons  bounded  by  the  same 
number  of  mutually  similar  faces,  similarly  placed  ; 
their  polyhedral  angles  are  then  equal  each  to  each. 

—  Similar  cones,  cones  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
similar  triangles  about  homologous  sides.  —  Similar 
right  cylinders,  cylinders  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  similar  rectangles  about  homologous  sides.  Davies. 

SIM-I-LAr'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  sirnilarit^.']    State  of  be- 
ing similar ;  likeness  ;  resemblance.  Arbuthnot. 
Syn.  —  See  Likeness. 

SIM'f-LAR-LV,  ad.  In  a  similar  manner;  with 
resemblance. 

Similarly  divided,  applied  to  lines  so  divided  that 
any  two  adjoining  parts  of  the  one  have  to  one 
another  the  same  ratio  with  tlie  corresponding  parts 
of  the  other.  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  —  Simi- 
larly placed,  applied  to  two  lines  in  two  similar  fig- 
ures, which  cut  corresponding  sides  of  the  figures 
proportionally.     Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

f  SIM'l-LAR-Y,  It.     Similar.  Johnson.    Reid. 

SIM'J-LE,  n.  {Rhct.)  A  comparison  by  which  any 
thing  is  illustrated  or  aggrandized;  a  compari- 
son of  two  objects,  which,  though  in  the  main 
dissimilar,  yet  have  resemblance  in  some  point 
or  points  ;  a  comparison  ;  a  similitude.      Shak. 

j6^  "  The  TTiciapAor  expresses  with  rapidity  the  anal- 
ogy as  it  rises  in  immediate  suggestion,  and  identi- 
fies it,  as  it  were,  with  the  object  or  emotion  which  it 
describes  ;  the  simile  presents  not  the  analogy  merely, 
but  the  two  analogous  objects,  and  traces  their  resem- 
blances to  each  other  with  the  formality  of  regular 
comparison.  The  metaphor,  therefore,  is  the  figure  of 
passion,  the  simile  the  figure  of  calm  description." 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 

jB^^  "  The  metaphor  is  only  a  bolder  and  more  ellip- 
tical simile."     P.  Cyc. 

Syn.  —  Simile  and  comparison,  as  figures  of  rheto- 
ric, are  used  synonymously  ;  similitude  is  also  used  for 
a  simile,  or  a  prolonged  and  continued  simUe.  A  sim- 
ile or  comparison  differs  from  a  metaphor  chiefly  in 
form  ;  the  resemblance  in  a  simile  being-stated,  and  in 
a  metaphor  imphed.  The  phrase,  *•  The  moon  bright 
as  silver,"  contains  a  simile  or  comparison  ;  the  phrase, 
"  The  silver  moon,"  contains  a  metaphor. 

SI-MIL' I-TER,  n.  [L.,  in  like  7nanner.'\  {Laio.) 
A  short  formula  used  either  at  the  end  of  plead- 
ings, or  by  itself,  expressing  the  acceptance  of 
an  issue  of  fact  tendered  by  the  opposite  party ; 

—  called  also  joinder  in  issue.  Burnll. 

SI-MIL'I-TUDE,  n.  [L.  similitudo  ;  similis,  simi- 
lar; ti.  similitudine  ;  Sp.  siinilitud  ;  'Fr.  simili- 
tude.'\ 

1.  Likeness  ;  resemblance  ;  image. 

Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  mun 

In  our  simiUtude.  Milton. 

2.  A  simile;  a  comparison.  Wotton. 

TasRO,  in  his  similitudes,  never  departed  fi-om  the  woods; 
that  is,  all  his  comparisons  were  taken  from  tlie  country. 

Dryden. 

3.  (Geom.)  The  relation  of  figures  similar  to 
each  other.  Brande. 

Syn.  — See  Likeness. 

t  SI-MIL-1-TU'DI-NA-RY,  «.     Similar,  Coke. 

SIM'I-LOR,  n.  [Fr.]  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc ;  a  golden-colored  variety  of  brass.        XJre. 

SIM'I-OtJS,  a,  [L.  simia,  an  ape,]  Relating  to, 
or  resembling,  the  monkey,  Sydney  Smith. 
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SIMITAR 

sIm'I-TAR,  n.    See  Scymitae,  and  Cimeter. 

SIM'MJR,  V.  n.  [Written  simber  by  More,  and 
simper  by  Skinner,  who  thinks  it  the  same  word 
as  simper.  —  ".A  word  made  probably  from  the 
sound."  Johnson.'^  [i.  simmered  ;  pp.  sim- 
MEliiNG,  SIMMERED.]  To  boil  or  bubble  gently, 
or  with  a  gentle  hissing. 

Placing  the  vessel  in  warm  sand,  increase  the  heat  by  de- 
grees till  the  spirit  of  wine  begin  to  swimei:  BoyU'.. 

■f  SIM'N^L,  n.  [Ger.  semmel;  Dan.  simle  ;  Sw. 
Simla.]     A  sort  of  cake  ;  a  cracknel.       Bullein. 

SJ-MO'NI-AC,  n.  [Fr.  simoniaqite.]  One  who 
practises  simony.  Bp.  Bedell. 

SlM-p-NI'A-CAL,  a.  Guilty  of,  relating  to,  or 
partaking  of,  simony.  Spectator. 

SiM-O-NrA-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  the  guilt  of  sim- 
ony ;  so  as  to  constitute  simony.  Burnet. 

SI-MO 'NJ-AN,  n.  One  of  the  followers  of  Simon 
Magus,  who  pretended  to  be  the  power  of  God 
sent  from  heaven  to  earth.  Brande. 

Saint  Simonian.     See  Saint-Simomian. 

f  Sl-MO'NI-OUS,  a.     Siraoniacal.  Milton. 

SlM'ON-IST,  n.  One  who  practises  or  defends 
simony.  Burn. 

Si'MON-PURE,  a.  Very  pure ;  genuine ;  real. 
[Colloquial  and  low,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

SIM'O-N  Y  [sim'o-ne,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
si'mo-ne,  Kenric/c],  n.  [Low  L.,  It,,  §  Sp.  si- 
monia;  Fr.  simonie.  —  From  Simon  (Acts  viii. 
18,  19),  who  wished  to  purchase  the  power  of 
conferring  the  Holy  Ghost.]  (Bng.  Eccl.  Law.) 
The  crime  of  buying  or  selling  church  prefer- 
ment, or  the  unlawful  presentation  of  any  one 
to  a  benefice,  as  for  money  or  reward.    Walton. 

S1-M66m',  or  SI-m66jv',  n.  [Arab,  samoom, 
simoom.']  A  very  hot,  dry  wind,  blowing  from  a 
desert,  and  generally  bearing  along  a  quantity 
of  fine  sand,  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  chiefly  about  the  time  of  the  equi- 
noxes. It  is  the  Turkish  samiel,  the  khamsin  of 
Syria,  and  the  harmaitan  of  Senegambia  and 
Guinea.  Brande.    P.  Cyc. 

Si'MOl'S,  a.  [L.  simus,  from  Gr.  ffiftdg.]  Having 
a  flat  nose  ;  snub-nosed.  Browne. 

SlM'PeR,  V.  n.  [Of  doubtful  origin.  — From  A.  S. 
symblian,  to  banquet.  Skiniier.  —  Perhaps  de- 
rived from  simmer.  Johnson.  —  From  Sw.  sem- 
ner,  semper,  affecting  modesty  by  contortion  of 
the  face.  Serenius.]  [i.  simpered  ;  pp.  sim- 
pering, SIMPERED.]  To  smile  aff"ectedly  or  in 
a  silly  manner ;  to  smirk.  Sidney. 

SIM'PgR,  n.     An  aflFected  or  silly  smile  ;  a  smirk. 
The  conscious  simper  and  the  jealous  leer.  Pope. 

SlWP^R-^R,  n.     One  who  simpers.  Nevile. 

SIM'PlgR-iNG,  n.  Affected  or  silly  smiling.  Sidney. 
SlM'P^R-ING-LY,  ad.   With  an  affected  or  foolish 
smile  ;  with  a  simper.  Marston. 

SIM'PLE  (sim'pl),  a.  [L.  simplex ;  sine,  without, 
and  plica,  a  fold  ;  or  s&mel,  once,  a  single  time, 
andp&co,  to  fold ;  It.  sempliee ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  simple.] 

1.  Single  ;  consisting  of  one  thing ;  uncom- 
pounded  ;  unmingled  ;  uncombined  ;  not  com- 
plicated, complex,  or  compound.  "  Simple  sub- 
stances." IFaWs.  "  This  sj'mpfe  syllogism."  Shak. 

The  ideas  they  [qualitieg  affecting  the  senses]  produce  in 
the  miud  enter  by  the  senses  simple  and  unmixed.       Locke. 

2.  Plain  ;  artless  ;  undesigning  ;  sincere. 

A  simpU  husbandman  in  garments  gray.  Spenser. 

1  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning.  ShaJ:. 

3.  Unadorned  ;  unaff'ected  ;  natural  ;  plain. 

In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies.  ybunu. 

4.  Silly ;  not  wise  or  sagacious ;  weak  ;  fool- 
ish.   "  Shallow,  simple  skill."  Shak. 

The  simple  believeth  every  word;  but  the  prudent  man 
looketh  well  to  his  going.  Frov.  xiv.  15. 

5.  (Bot.)  Having  no  subordinate  parts  or  dis- 
tinct ramifications  ;  of  one  piece  ;  —  opposed 
to  compound.  Henslow. 

6.  {Chem)  Noting  a  body  or  substance  which 
cannot  be  decomposed ;  any  element.     Turner. 

7.  (Mn.)  Applied  to  minerals  and  rocks 
which  are  homogeneous.  Dana. 

Simple  cerate,  an  unctuous  substance  consisting  of 
two  parts  by  weijillt  of  lard  and  one  of  lybite  wax; 
—  an  unctuous  substance  consisting  of  olive  oil  and 
white  wax,  iu  the  proportion  of  a  pint  of  the  former 
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to  twenty  ounces  of  the  latter.  Wood  ^  Backe. — 
Simple  contract,  (iow.)  a  contract  not  under  seal. — 
Simple  larceny.  See  LARCENY.  —  Simple  obligation^ 
(Civil  Law.)  an  obligation  not  depending  for  its  exe- 
cution on  any  event  provided  for  hy  the  parties,  or  not 
agreed  to  become  void  on  the  happening  of  any  such 
event.  Burrill,  —  Simple  interest.  See  INTEREST.— 
Simple  quantity,  (Mgebra.)  a  quantity  consisting  of 
only  one  term  ;  a  monomial.  Davies.  —  Simple  equa- 
tion, (Mgebra.)  an  equation  of  the  first  degree. —  Sim- 
ple decomposition,  (Chem.)  the  action  of  a  body  upon 
a  compound  of  two  constituents,  by  which  it  unites 
with  one  constituent  and  leaves  the  other  at  liberty. 
Henry. —  Simple  leaf,  (Bot.)  a  leaf  whose  blade  con- 
sists of  a  single  piece.  Lindley. —  Simple  minerals. 
individual  mineral  substances,  as  distinguished  from 
rocks,  which  are  usually  an  aggregation  of  simple 
minerals.  Lyell.  —  Simple  rocks,  rocks  containing  soino 
very  predominant  mineral  and  abundant  in  nature,  as 
limestone,  sandstone,  &c.  Ansted.  —  Simple  stem, 
(Bot.)  a  stem  which  is  not  branched.  Simple  ambel,  an 
umbel  each  pedicel  of  which  bears  a  single  flower. 
Lindley. 

Syn. —  Simple  is  opposed  to  complex;  as,  a  simple 
substance  or  circumstance  ;  a  single  article  or  in- 
stance. —  A  simple  or  plain  statement ;  simple  or  artless 
manners.  —  Simple  implies  a  want  of  knowledge  or 
good  sense;  silly  aiud  foolish  are  stronger  terms.  A 
simple  child  ;  a.  foolish  person  or  action  ;  a  silly  speech 
or  book  3  a  weak  understanding ;  a  dull  scholar.  —  See 
■    Bare. 

SIM'PLE,  n.     [It.  sempliee;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  simple.] 

1.  Something  not  mixed  or  compounded. 

2.  In  the  m,ateria  medica,  a  medicinal  plant 
or  herb,  as  having  its  particular  virtue  whereby 
it  becomes  a  simple  remedy.  Dunglison. 

He  would  ope  his  leathern  scrip, 

And  show  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names.  Milton. 

t  SIM'PLE,  V.  n.  To  gather  simples  or  medicinal 
herbs.  Garth. 

SIM'PLE-HEART']g:D,  a.  Ingenuous  ;  open  ; 
frank.  Clarke. 

SIM'PLE-MIND'^D,  a.  Artless ;  undesigning; 
simple.  Akenside. 

SIM'PLE-MIND'^D-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing simple-minded ;  artlessness.  Ch.  Ob. 

SIM'PLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  simple,  Digby. 

SIM'PL^R,  n.     A  collector  of  simples  ;  a  simplist. 

t  SlM'PLJiSS,  n.     Simplicity;  silliness.     Spenser. 

SIM'PLE-TQN,  n.  A  silly  or  foolish  person.  Pope. 

t  SIM-PLi"CIAN  (sim-plish'^n),  n.  An  artless, 
undesigning,  imskilled  person;  —  opposed  to 
politician.  Arnway . 

SIM-PLI9'I-TY,  n.  [L.  simpUcitas  ;  It.  semplici- 
ta  ;  Sp.  simplicidaa ;  Fr.  simplicite.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  simple,  or  unmixed  ; 
state  of  being  not  complex  ;  singleness. 

Mandrakes  afford  a  papaverous,  unpleasant  odor  in  the 
leaf  or  apple,  discoverable  in  their  simplicity  and  mixture. 

Bro^vne 

2.  Artlessness  ;  plainness  ;  —  opposed  to  sub- 
tlety, cunning,  or  duplicity. 

Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  a  healing  and  cementing 
principle.  Burke. 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  aflFections  mild; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child.  Pope. 

3.  Freedom  from  ornament ;  chasteness,  as 
in  dress ;  — opposed  tajinery.  Dry  den. 

4.  Freedom  from  subtlety  or  abstruseness. 
"The  simplicity  of  that  doctrine."    Hammond. 

5.  State  of  being  unaffected;  naturalness. 
*'  Simplicity  of  her  manners."   Female  Quixote.  ! 

6.  "Want  of  wisdom ;  silliness  ;  folly.  j 

How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  stmpHciiy.   Prou.  i.22. 

7.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  quality  of  a  work  of  which 
the  elements  are  arranged  in  the  most  natural 
order ;  without  excess  or  exaggeration.  Brande. 

SIM-PLI-Fl-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  simplifying, 
or  the  state  of  being  simplified.  A.  Smit/i. 

SIM'PLT-Fy",  V.  a.  [L.  simplex,  simple,  and  facia, 
to  make;  It.  simplificare \  S'p.  simplificar;  Fr. 
simplifier.']  \i.  simplified  ;  pp.  simplifying, 
SIMPLIFIED.]     To  make  simple  or  plain. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  music  be  ...  so  nmplified  that  the 

supplications  and  thanksgivings  . .  .  may  both  be  distinctly 

.      heard  and  clearly  understood.  Mason. 

SIM'PLING,  n.  The  act  of  collecting  medicinal 
herbs.  Goldsmith. 

SIM'PLJST,  n.  One  skilled  in  simples  or  medi- 
cinal herbs  ;  a  simpler,  Browne. 

SIM-PLtS'TIC,  «.  Pertaining  to  a  simplist  or  to 
simples.  Wilkinson. 
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t  SIM'PLI-TY,  n.     Simplicity.     Piers  Plouhman. 

SIM'PLO-CE,  n.    See  Symploce.  Clarke. 

SiM'PLY,  ad.  1.  In  a  simple  manner  ;  with  sim- 
plicity ;  without  art ;   artlessly  ;  plainly. 

Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise 

hy  simply  meek.  Milton. 

2.  Of  itself ;  merely ;  barely  ;  solely. 

I  will  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleeij  as  soft 
As  captain  shall :  simply  the  tbtug  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.  Sha/c. 

3.  Sillily  ;  foolishly.  Johnson. 

t  SrM'y-LA-€HRE  (sim'u-la-ker),  n.  [L.  simula- 
crum.']    An  image.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  SIM'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  simulOf  to  feign.]  Feigned; 
counterfeit ;  specious.  Shak. 

Thou  perjured,  and  thou  simiilar  man  of  virtue. 

That  art  incestuous  I  Shak. 

srM'U-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  simxih,  si7nulatus\  simi- 
lis,  similar;  It.  simulare ;  Sp.  simular ;  Fr.  simu- 
ler.]  [i.  SIMULATED  ;  pp.  simulating,  simu- 
lated,]    To  feign  ;  to  counterfeit.      Thomson. 

1  have  known  many  joung  fellowswho  . .  .  have  simulated 
a  passion  which  they  did  not  feel.  Chesterfield. 

t  SIM'U-LATE,  a.  [L.  simulatus.]  Feigned  ; 
counterfeited ;  simulated.  Bale. 

SIM'U-LAT-JglD,  p.  a.  Counterfeited  ;  feigned : 
pretended.  Boswell. 

sIM-I'-LA'TION,  n.      [L.  simulutio ;   It.  simula- 

zione;  Sp.    simulacion;   Fr.   simulation.]     The 

act  of  simulating  or  feigning  something.  Bacon. 

,g^*'  Simulation  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not,  and 

dissimulation  a  concealment  of  what  is."  Sir  R.  Steele. 

SI-MtJL-TA-NE'I-TY,  7i.  [Fr,  simultanHte,]  The 
state  of  being  simultaneous  ;  simultaneousness. 
[r.J  Coleridge, 

II  Si-MUL-TA'N^-OCS  [si-myl-ta'ne-us,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  Ja.  K.  Wb. ;  siin-ul-ta'ne-iis,  F.  Sm.  R.  Wr.], 
a,  [It.  (§■  Sp.  simultaneo ;  Fr.  simultanL — From 
L.  simul,  at  the  same  time,  together.] 

1.  Happening  or  existing  at  the  same  time. 

A  like  mutual  and  simultaneous  exchange.  GlanviU. 

2.  {Math.)  Noting  two  equations  or  a  group 
of  equations  in  which  the  unknown  quantities 
are  the  same  in  both  or  in  all  at  the  same  time  : 

—  noting  the  corresponding  changes  or  incre- 
ments that  result  from  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  function  and  the  variable.    Davies, 

II  Sf-MUL-TA'Ne-OUS-LV,  ad.  At  the  same  time, 
together.   ^'- Actm.^  siniultaneously ."  Shenstone, 

II  Si-MUL-TA'N^-Oys-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing simultaneous.  Qu.  Rev, 

t  SIM'tlL-TY,  n.  [L.  simultas.]  Private  quarrel. 
"  To  inquire  after  domestic  siinuUies.^'B.  Jonson, 

SIM'L'RG,  n.  A  fabulous,  monstrous  bird  of  the 
Persians  ;  a  roc.  Brande* 

SiN,  n.  [A.  S.  syn,  sin,  syjin ;  Old  Dut.  simde ; 
Dut.  zonde ;  Ger.  siinde ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  .Sf  Icel.  synd ; 
Fin.  sindia.  —  From  Gr.  aivtlv,  to  injure.  Jimiu^s. 

—  From  Ger.  sllhnen,  to  expiate,  Wachter. — 
Perhaps  allied  to  A.  S.  syndrian,  to  separate,  to 
sunder.  Richardson.  —  "The  oldest  German 
signification  of  sin  is,  any  transgression  of  the 
law.  .  .  .  The  Latin  sons,  guilty,  criminal,  be- 
longs to  the  same  family.  The  Gael,  saine, 
variety,  sedition,  discord,  and  the  Ir.  Gael,  sain, 
to  vary,  change,  are  perhaps  related  to  [A.  S.] 
syn."     Boswoj'th.] 

1.  Any  action,  word,  desire,  purpose,  or  omis- 
sion contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  a  violation  of 
the  divine  law,  or  a  voluntary  failure  to  comply 
with  it ;  depravity  ;  wickedness ;  iniquity ;  moral 
evil ;  guilt ;  sinfulness  ;  crime. 

Sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  law.  1  John  in.  4. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 

the  world.  John  i.  29. 

Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin.  Prov.  iv.  y. 

He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  wis;  and  not  for  ours  only, 

but  also  for  the  sijia  of  the  whole  world.  1  John  n.  2. 

All  crimes  are  indeed  .iiiis,  but  not  all  si'jw  crimes.    Asm 

may  be  in  the  thought  or  secret  purpose  of  a  man,  of  which 

neither  a  judge,  nor  a  witness,  nor  any  man  can  take  notice. 

^  Hobbs. 

2.  A  sin-offering,  or  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 
For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin. 

2  Cor.  V.  21. 

3.  A  person  enormously  wicked,     [e.] 

Thy  ambition. 
Thou  scarlet  sin,  robbed  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham.  Shak. 


A,    E,   I,   O,   U,   Y, 
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Original  sin,  "  the  rebellion  of  the  first  man,  Adam, 
against  his  Creator,"  Cruden. 

The  flinfulnees  of  that  estate  whereinto  man  fell,  conaietg 
in  the  guiltof  Adam's  first  sin,  the  wantof  original  righteous- 
ness, and  the  corruption  of  his  whole  nature,  which  is  com- 
monly called  original  sin.  AsBenibly's  Catcchiam. 

The  senen  deadly  sins,  {Roman  Catholic  Church.) 
pride,  idleness,  envy,  murder,  covetousness,  lust,  and 
gluttony. 

Syn.  —  See  Crime,  Evil. 
SIN,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  singian\  Dut.  zondigen,']  \i. 
SINNED  ;  pp.  SINNING,  SINNED.]  To  violate  Or 
transgress  the  law  of  God ;  to  do  wrong  or  wick- 
edness ;  to  offend  against  right ;  to  trespass. 
"  Stand  in  awe;  and  sin  not."  Ps.  iv.  4. 

I  am  a  man 
More  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Shale. 

t  SIN,  ad.     Since.  Spenser. 

Sl-NA-iT'lC,  a.    Pertaining  to  Mount  Sinai. 

WHght. 

STN'A-Pic,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  formed 
from  sinapine  by  the  action  of  potash  and 
soda.  '  Miller. 

SIN'A-PINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  alkali  ob- 
tained from  white  mustard.  Miller, 

SI-J^J'PIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ff/v??7r(.]  (Bot.)  A 
"genus  of  cruciferous  plants  with  siliquose  fruit 
and  hot,  acrid  seeds  ;  mustard.  Loudon. 

SIN'A-PIS-JNE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  white,  crystalliza- 
ble*,  bitter  principle,  resembling  fat,  extracted 
from  mustard  seeds,  to  which  they  appear  to 
owe  most  of  their  pungency.  Kane. 

StN'A-Pit^M,  [sin'?i-pizm,  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr.  Wb.\ 
Bi'n!ii-pizm,P.],?i.  {L.sinapismus\\t.senapismo\ 
Sp.  sinapismo;  Fr,  sinapisme.]  {Med.)  A  cata- 
plasm made  chiefly  of  mustard-seed,  used  for 
exciting  redness,  and  as  a  counter-irritant ;  a 
mustard-plaster  or  poultice.  Dunglison. 

SJ-NAp'O-LINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  feeble  base,  which 
crystallizes  in  brilliant,  greasy  flakes  from  its 
solution  in  water;  —  formed  by  digesting  es- 
sence of  mustard  upon  hydrated  oxide  of  lead. 

Miller. 

SIN'-B5RN,  a.  Born  of,  or  sprung  from,  sin. 
"The  siiz-born  monster."  Milton. 

SIN'-BRED,  a.   Produced  or  bred  by  sin.   Milton. 

SINCE,  conj.  [A.  S.  sith,  late,  afterwards  ;  siththa, 
since  ;  sitktnan ;  sith,  after,  and  thonne,  thceJine, 
then;  Dut.  sedert,  sinds,  afterwards,  after;  Old 
Ger.  sidt  sidor ;  Ger.  seit,  since ;  Dan.  siden, 
afterwards,  since  ;  sidst,  Ikst ,  Sw.  sedan,  since; 
Icel.  sid,  lately,  sidan,  next,  after  that ;  Scot. 
syne,  sen ;  Old  Eng-  sythe,  suth-the,  sithenes, 
sithence,  sith,  sin.  —  From  the  verb  see  (A.  S. 
seon,  geseon).  Tooke.  —  Wachter  derives  the 
Ger.  seit  from  A.  S.  sithian,  to  journey;  sith,  a 
journey.]  Because  that;  seeing  that;  inas- 
much as. 

Since  truth  and  constancy  are  vain, 

(Since  neither  love,  nor  sense  of  pain, 

Nor  force  of  reason  can  persuade. 

Then  let  example  be  obeyed.  Granville. 

SiNCE,  ad.    Ago  ;  before  this  :  — from  that  time. 

How  many  ages  since,  has  Virgil  writ?        Roscommon. 
There  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel.         Dsut.  xsxiv.  10. 

StNCE,  prep.     After  ;  from  the  time  of. 

He  since  the  morning  hour  eet  out  from  heaven.    Milton. 

SIN-CERE',  a.  [L.  sincertiSj  supposed  by  many 
to  be  compounded  of  sine,  without,  and  cera, 
wax,  and  to  have  been  applied  originally  to  pure 
honey ;  It.  5f  Sp.  sincero  ;  Fr.  sincire.] 

1.  Pure ;  unmixed ;  unmingled.     [r.] 

There  is  no  sincere  acid  in  any  animal  juice.       ArbutJinot. 
The  sincere  milk  of  the  word.  1  Pet.  ii.  2. 

2.  Unhurt ;  uninjured ;  intact ;  entire,     [r.] 

He  tried  a  tough,  well-choacn  spear; 

The  inviolable  body  stood  sincere.  Drjlden. 

3.  Unfeigned  ;  real ;  genuine ;  not  pretended 
or  simulated  ;  hearty.  '*  His  love  sincere."  Shah. 

4.  Honest ;  ingenuous ;  candid  ;  open  ;  frank  ; 
undissembling;  guileless;  artless. 

The  more  sincere  you  are,  the  better  it  will  fare  with  you 
at  the  great  day  of  account.  In  the  mean  while,  give  us  leove 
to  be  sincere  too  in  condemning  heartily  what  we  heartily 
disapprove.  Waterlund. 

Syn.—  See  Candid,  Hearty,  Honest. 

SIN-CERE'LY,  ad.  1.  Without  alloy  ;  perfectly  ; 
wholly.     ''Sincerely  good."     [r.J  Milton. 

2.  Honestly;  unfeignedly;  without  simula- 
tion or  dissimulation.  Shak. 

SIN-CERE'N^SS,  «.  Honesty;  sincerity.  Temple. 


S|N-CER'I-TY,  n.  [L.  sinceritas  ;  It.  sincerity ; 
Sp.  sinceridad ;  Fr.  sincerity.']  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  sincere ;  honesty ;  ingenuous- 
ness ;  candor ;  frankness ;  artlessness. 

Sincerity  is  like  travelling  on  a  plain,  beaten  road,  which 
commonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  liie  journey's  end  than  by 
byways,  in  which  men  often  lose  themselves.  Tillotson. 

J3Q§=-  "  Sincerity  and  sincere  have  a  twofold  meaning 
of  great  moral  importance.  Sincerity  is  often  used  to 
denote  mere  reality  of  conviction,  that  a  man  believes 
what  he  professes  to  believe.  Sometimes,  again,  it  is 
used  to  denote  unbiassed  conviction,  or,  at  least,  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  shake  off  all  prejudices,  and  all  un- 
due influence  of  wishes  and  passions  on  the  judgment, 
and  to  decide  impartially."     Whately. 

SIN-CiP'l-TAL,   w.      {Anat.)    Pertaining   to    the 
sinciput. 
Sincipital  bones,  the  parietal  bones.  Dunglison. 

sIn'CI-PUT,  n.  [L.,  semi,  half,  and  caput,  the 
head.]  {Anat.)  The  top  of  the  head:  — the 
fore  part  of  the  cranium.  Dunglison. 

SJN-DAR',  n.    A  native  chief  of  Hindostan.  Maun. 

SIN'DON,  n.  [L.,  a  hind  of  muslin,  from  Gr.  (rivh^v."] 

1.  fA  wrapper.  ""Wrapped  in  sindons  of 
fine  linen."  Bacon. 

2.  {Stirg.)  A  small  rag  or  round  pledget,  sup- 
ported by  a  thread  in  the  middle,  introduced 
into  the  opening  made  by  the  trephine  in  the 
cranium.  Dunglison. 

SINE,  71.  [L.  sinus,  a  bent  or  curved  surface,  a 
curve  ;  It.  6^  Sp.  seno."]  {Trigonometry.)  Aline 
drawn  from  ono  extremity  of  an  arc  perpendic- 
ularly to  the  diameter  drawn  through  the  other 
extremity.  '  Davies. 

.Artificial  sines,  logarithmic  sines,  or  logarithms  of 
the  sines  —  Line  of  sines,  a  line  in  Gunter's  scale, 
&c.,  divided  according  to  the  sines,  or  expressing  the 
gjnes. —  Sine  of  the  complement,  the  cosine.  See  CO- 
SINE. —  Sine  of  an  angle.,  the  sine  of  the  arc  which 
measures  that  angle.  —  Sine  of  incidence,  of  reflection, 
or  of  refraction,  the  sine  of  the. angle  of  incidence,  re- 
flection, or  refraction.  Button.  —  Versed  sine,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  sine  of  an  arc  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  arc  measured  on  the  radius  passing  through 
tiiat  extremity. 

si  'J^E,  prep.    [L.]    Without. 

Si'NJg-CU-RAL,  a.  Relating  to  a  sinecure.  Ec.  Rev. 

SI'N^-CURE  [si'ne-fcur,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.],  n. 
[Low  L.  sinecura,  from  L.  sine,  without,  and 
cura,  care,  or  Low  L,  cura,  a  cure  ;  Fr.  sini- 
cure.'] 

1.  {Eccl.)  A  benefice  without  a  cure  or  with- 
out the  care  of  souls.  Ayliffe. 

2.  An  office  which  has  revenue  without  duties 
or  employment.  Burke. 

3.  Money  paid  for  work  performed  by  a  dep- 
uty of  the  recipient.  Simmonds. 

Si'Np-CURE,  V.  a.  To  place  in  a  sinecure.  Ec.  Rev. 

SI'Ng-CU-RI^M,  /t.  The  state  of  one  who  has  a 
sinecure.  Blackwood's  Mag, 

SI'NJg-CU-RIST,  n.  One  who  holds  a  sinecure,  or 
an  advocate  for  sinecures.  Ed.  Rev. 

SI'JSTE  DI'E.  [L.,  without  day."]  In  legal  and 
parliamentary  language,  without  fixing  any  day 
for  resuming  the  subject,  or  for  reassembling  ; 
as,  "To  adjourn  sine  die." 

S/'JVE  QJ7./3  J*r6jv.  [L.,  without  which  not.] 
That  without  which  the  matter  in  hand  is  null ; 
an  indispensable  condition.  Ed.  Rev. 

SIN'EW  (sin'nu),  n.  [A.  S.  simt,  sinw,  senw ; 
Dui.  zenuw  ;  bid  Ger.  sewnw ;  Ger.  seAne;  Dan. 
sene ;  Sw,  sena ;  Icel.  sin ;  Old  Eng.  sin.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  fibrous  white  cord  which  trans- 
mits the  motion  of  a  muscle  to  a  bone  ;  a  tendon. 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger; 
Stiften  the  sineios,  summon  up  the  blood.  Shak. 

Sinews  are  used  by  many  nations  as  thread.        Simmonds. 

2.  A  nerve,     [ii.]  Davies. 

3.  That  which  gives  strength  or  power;  as, 
"Money  is  the  sinews  of  war."  Johnson. 

SiN'EW  (sin'nv),  v.  a.  To  knit  or  join  as  by  sin- 
ews. Shak. 

SIN'EWED    (sin'niid),    a.      ■  1.     Having    sinews. 

*'  Strong-sinetoed  was  the  youth."  Dryden. 

2.  Strong;  powerful;  sinewy.  Shak. 

SiN'EW-!-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  sinewy.  Scott. 

t  SIN'EW-iSH  (sin'nu-),  a.     Sinewy.    Holinshed. 


SIN'EW-LESS  (sIn'nu-Igs),  a.  Having  no  sinews 
or  strength ;  weak  ;  powerless.  Bp.  Hall. 

fSIN'EW-OtjS  (sin'uu-),  u,.     Sinewy.    Holinshed. 

SiN'EW-SHRUNK  (sin'ny-),  a.  Having  the  sin- 
ews under  the  belly  stiff  and  contracted,  as  a 
horse  over-worked.  Farrier's  Diet. 

SIN'EW-Y  (sin'nu-?),  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling, a  sinew,  or  sinews.  Donne. 

2.  Strong;  powerful;  vigorous  ;  firm;  robust ; 
sturdy.     "  Sinewy  Ajax."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Robust. 

sIn'FUL,  a.  Partaking  of,  or  committing,  sin ; 
contrary  to  the  divine  law;  wicked;  iniquitous; 
unholy ;  unrighteous.  "  Pure  of  sm/w^  thought." 
Milton.     "  Sinful  men."     Num.  xxxii.  14. 

I  have  lived  a  sinful  life,  in  all  sinful  callings;  for  I  have 
been  a  soldier,  a  captain,  a  sea  captain,  and  a  courtier,  which 
are  all  places  of  wickedness  and  vice.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Syn.  —  See  Wicked. 

StN'FI^L-Ly,  ad.     In  a  sinful  manner;  wickedly. 

SiN'FUL-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  sinful ;  wickedness  ;  iniquity.        Milton. 

SING,  u.  ?i.  [M..Go\h..  sigguan;  A.  S.  5^n9'an ;  Dut. 
zingen  ;  Ger.  sin^en  ;  Dan.  synge ;  Sw.  sjunga  ; 
Icel.  syngia.']  \i.  sung  or  sang;  pp.  singing, 
SUNG.  —  Sang  is  growing  obsolete.] 

1.  To  utter  words  with  m\isical  modulation  ;  to 
chant ;  to  carol.   "  Sing  to  the  Lord."  Ex.  xv.  21, 

I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  nnder- 
standin;?.  1  Cor.  xiv.  15. 

2.  To  utter  nmsical  sounds,  as  birds  ;  to  war- 
ble. 

Harkl  harki  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  mn^Ji.  Stiak. 

3.  To  make  a  shrill,  ringing  sound. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing.  Shak. 

4.  To  make  recital  or  celebration  in  poetry. 

War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble.  Dryden. 

SING,  V.  a.  1.  To  utter  with  musical  modulations 
of  voice;  to  chant;  to  carol;  to  hymn. 

And  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn,  they  went  out  into  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Matt.  xxvi.  30. 

2.  To  relate  or  celebrate  in  poetry  or  verse. 

I  sing  the  man  who  Judah's  sceptre  bore.  Cowley. 

The  last,  the  happiest  British  king. 
Whom  thou  shalt  paint  or  I  shall  sing.         Addison. 

SIN^E  (sinj),  f .  a.  [A.  S.  scengen  ;  Dut.  zengen  ; 
Ger.  sengen.  —  Perhaps  the  sound  produced  by 
singing  has  given  origin  to  the  name,  so  near 
related  to   the  verb  to   sing.     Bosworth.]     [i. 

singed  ;  pp.  SINGEING,   SINGED.] 

1.  To  burn  the  surface  or  ends  of;  to  scorch. 

Whose  beard  they  have  nnpet/ oft' with  brandsof  fire.       Shak. 
He  seemed  to  pass 
A  rolling  fire  along,  and  sijige  the  grass.  Dryden. 

2.  To  burn  the  hair  or  feathers  from.  "To 
singe  a  fowl."  Swift. 

SiN^E  (sinj),  n.     A  slight  burn.  Todd. 

SINGE'JNG,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  singes,  or  the 
process  of  being  singed. 

2.  {Calico  PHnting.^  The  process  of  remov- 
ing the  fibrous  down  or  nap  on  the  surface  of  cot- 
ton cloth  before  dyeing  or  printing  it,  by  draw- 
ing it  rapidly  over  a  red-hot,  semi-cylindrical 
bar  of  copper,  or  passing  it  quickly  through  a 
coal-gas  flame.  Parnell. 

SIN'^^R  (san'jer),  «.     One  who  singes.        Smart. 

SING'J^R,  n.     1.  One  who  sings,  or  one  skilled  in 

singing.     "  A  chorus  of  singers."  Dryden. 

2.  A  singing-bird.  Bacon. 

t  SING'j^R-ESS,  lb.  A  woman  who  sings.  Wickliffe. 

SIN-GHA-LE§E',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native,  or  the 
natives,  of  Ceylon  ;  Ceylonese.  Eariishaw, 

SING'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
sings;  utterance  of  melodious  sounds.  Spenser. 

SING'ING— BIRD,  n.     A  bird  that  sings.    Addison. 

SING'ING-BOOK  (sing'ing-bQk),  a.  A  book  of 
tunes  for  singing.  Brewer. 

SlNG'JNG-LY,  ae^.  In  a  singing  manner ;  with  a 
kind  of  tuiie.  North. 

SING'ING— mAN,  n.  A  man  who  sings,  or  is  em- 
ployed to  sing,  as  in  a  cathedi'al.  Shak, 

SING'ING— mAs'T^R,  n.  One  who  teaches  the 
art  of  singing;  a  teacher  of  vocal  music. 

SING'ING— S€h66l,  n.  A  school  where  singing 
is  taught.  Clarke* 
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SINGING-WOMAN 

SING'ING-WOM-AN  (-wflm'sin),  n.  A  woman 
who  sings,  or  is  employed  to  sing.  2  Sam.  xix.  35. 

SlN'GLE  (sing'gl,  82),  a.     [L.  singuhis.'] 

X.  One  only  ;  not  double  or  more  j  sole. 

_Where  the  poesy  or  oratory  Bhinea.  a  single  reading  is  rot 
sumcient  to  satisfy  a  mind  tliat  lias  a  true  taste.  Watts, 

2.  Particular;  individual. 

No  mwl£  man  ia  born  witli  a  right  of  controlling  the  opin- 
ions of  ail  the  rest.  l^opc, 

3.  Not  compounded  ;  simple. 

Simple  ideas  are  opposed  to  complex,  and  single  ideas  to 
compound.  WaAts. 

4.  Having  no  companion  ;  solitary  ;  alone. 

AVho  f<ingle  hast  maintained 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth.  mUon. 

5.  Unmarried.     "  Is  the  single  man  therefore 
blessed  ?     No  !  "  Shak. 

G.  That  in   which   one   is    opposed  to    one. 
"  Single  fight."  Dryden. 

7.  t  Singular ;  peculiar.      "  Being  too  single 
and  precise."  IVhole  Duty  of  Man. 

8.  AVithout  taint ;  pure  ;  uncorrupt. 

The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye:  if  therefbre  thine  eye  be 
single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  hght.  Matt.  vi.  22. 

9.  tWeak;  silly  ;  simple.     "  Is  not  your  chin 
double?  your  wit  smjrfe  ?"  Shak. 

Shigle  alCj  single  beer^  or  single  drink^  small  beer. 
Beau.  S{  Fl.     JVares. 
Syn.  —  See  Simpl-e,  Solitary. 

SlN'GLE  (sing'gl,  82),  v.  u.  \i.  singled  ;  pp.  sin- 
gling, SINGLED.] 

1.  To  choose  from  a  number ;  to  select. 

Him  soon  she  singled  from  tlie  flying  train.         Drydeti. 

2.  To  withdraw  ;  to  sequester,     [r.] 

An  agent  singling  itself  from  consorts.  Hooker, 

SIN'GLE-EN'TKY,  n.  A  mode  of  book-keeping 
in  which  the  record  of  every  transaction  is  car- 
ried to  the  debit  or  the  credit  of  only  a  single 
account.  —  See  Book-keeping.  Brande. 

SIN'GLE-FLoW'JgRED  (-flbii'erd),  a.  Having  a 
single  flower.  Hill. 

SIN'GLE-HAND'^D,  a.  1.  Having  only  one  hand. 
2.  Unassisted;  unaided;  alone.  Smith. 

SIN'GLE-HBART'^D,  a.  Without  duplicity  ;  sin- 
cere ;  ingenuous  ;  upright.  Betham. 

SIN'GLE-MIND'^D,  a.    Having  a  single  purpose. 

SIN'GLE-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  single 
or  only  one.  Johnson. 

2.  'The  state  of  having  no  companion.    "  The 
sober  singleness  of  widowhood."  Mason. 

3.  Simplicity  ;  sincerity  ;   integrity  ;  ingenu- 
ousness.    "  Singleness  of  heart."  Law. 

SIN'GLE§  (sing'glz),  n.  Reeled  thread  of  raw  silk 
twisted  to  give  it  strength  and  firmness.  Brande. 

SIN'GLE-SEED'^D,  a.     Having  only  one  seed. 

SlN'GLE-STlCK,  n.  A  stout  Cudgel  for  fencing 
or  fighting  with  :  —  also,  a  game  with  single- 
sticks. [Scot.,  and  local,  Eng.J   Todd.  Janiieson. 

SlN'GLE— TKEE,  n.  The  cross-piece  of  a  car- 
riage to  which  the  traces  are  attached ;  a  whiffle- 
tree.  Sinnnonds. 

SlN'GLE- VALVED  (-v&lvd),  a.  Having  but  one 
valve.  Smith. 

S1n'GL]N,  n.  A  single  gleaning,  or  a  handful  of 
gleaned  grain.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

SIN'GLO,  «.  A  fine  kind  of  tea,  with  large,  flat 
leaves,  not  much  rolled.  Simmonds. 

SIN'GLY  (sTng'gle),  ad.  1.  By  one's  self;  only; 
alone)  without  assistant,  partner,  or  compan- 
ion.    "Thou  sz'n^^y  honest  man."  Shak. 

2.  Individually  ;    particularly.      "  To   make 
men  singly  and  personally  good."  Tillotson. 

3.  Honestly  ;  sincerely.  Johnson. 

SiNG'SONG,  n.     1.  Bad  singing.  Rymer. 

2.  Repetition  of  similar  words  or  tones.  Sire. 

t  SING'STfR,  ».   A  woman  who  sings.   Wicklijfe. 

SiN'GU-LAR  (sing'gu-l?r,  82),  o.  [L.  singularis ; 
singulus,  single ;  singuli,  one  to  each ;  It.  sin- 
golare;  S^,  singular  ;  Fi.  singulaire.] 

1.  tBy  one's  self;  alone;  unattended. 

When  he  was  S)'nffl(?ar  or  by  himself 

Mark  iv.  10,  WicHiffe's  Ti-ans. 

2.  Of  which  there  is  but  one ;  unique. 
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These  busts  of  the  emperors  . . .  are  all  very  scarce,  and 
some  of  them  almost  singular  in  their  kind.  Addison. 

3.  Single;  not  complex  ;  not  compound. 

That  idea  which  represents  one  particular,  determinate 
thing  is  called  a  sm(7u/ar  idea.  WatU. 

4.  Particular ;  unexampled ;  unparalleled  ;  re- 
markable.'   "  So  singular  a  sadness."  Denham, 

5.  Not  common;  unusual;  odd;  eccentric. 

His  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  singular  and  rash.  Milton. 

6.  {Grajn.y  Expressing  only  one  ;  not  plural ; 
not  dual ;  as,  "The  singular  number." 

Singular  point  of  a  curve,  (Math.)  a  point  at  which 
the  curve  possesses  some  peculiar  properties  not  pos- 
sessed by  other  points.  Davies.  —  Singular  term, 
(Logic.)  a  term  wJiich  stands  for  one  individual. — 
Singular  proposition^  a  proposition  tlie  subject  of  which 
is  eitiier  a  singular  term,  or  a  common  term  limited  to 
one  individual  by  a  smgular  sign.  fVhately. 
Syn.  —  See  Odd,  Particular. 

fSIN'GU-LAR,  «.     A  particular.  More. 

fSiN'GU-LAR-lST,  n.  One  who  afFects  singu- 
larity. Barrow. 

SIN-GU-LAR'I-TY,  n.  [L.  smgulatitas  ;  It.  sijigo- 
larith;  Sp.  singularidad ;  Fr.  siiigiilarite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  singular ;  peculiarity. 

Pliny  addetli  this  singularity  to  that  soil,  that  the  second 
year  the  very  falling  down  of  the  seeds  yieldeth  corn.  Raleigh. 

2.  Uncomraonness  of  character  or  form ; 
something  remarkable  or  curious.  Shak. 

I  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  the  singularitii  of  the 
instrument;  it  is  not  unlike  a  violin.  Addison. 

3.  Particular  privilege  or  prerogative.  "  The 
legal  singularity  oi  \he  Jewish  nation."  Pearson. 

4.  Character  or  manners  different  from  those 
of  others  ;  eccentricity  ;  oddity. 

Let  those  who  would  affect  singularity  with  success  first 
determine  to  be  very  virtuous,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  be 
very  singular.  Colton. 

Syn.  —  See  Particular. 
t  SIN'GU-LAR-IZE,  v.  a.     To  make  singular  or 
single.  Johnson. 

SIN'GU-LAR-LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  singular  manner  ; 
in  a  manner  different  from  others  ;  peculiarly. 
2,  So  as  to  express  one,  or  the  singular  num- 
ber. Bp.  Morton. 
t  SIN'GULF,  n.    A  sob,  or  a  hiccough.      Spenser. 
t  SIN'GULT,  ?(.     A  sob,  or  a  hiccough.     Browne. 

SJN-GULT'oyS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected 
with,  hiccough.  Dunglison. 

sm-oWruS,  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  noise  made 
by  the  sudden  and  involuntary  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  simultaneous  contrac- 
tion of  the  glottis,  which  arrests  the  air  in  the 
trachea;  hiccough.  Dunglison. 

SIN'I-CAL,  a.  [From  sme.]  Pertaining  to  a  sine 
or  to  sines, 

Sinical  quadrant,  a  kind  of  quadrant  with  an  index 
divided  by  sines,  and  sometimes  divided  into  equal 
parts.  In  the  latter  case  it  ia  used  by  seamen  to  re- 
solve problems  of  plane  sailing.  Hutton. 

II  SiN'jS-T.5R,  or  Sr-NIS'TJEIR  [sin'is-ter,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  K.Wr.  Wb. ;  se-nis'ter,  F.  Ja.  Sm.\  a.  _  [L.  si- 
nister; It.  sinistra;  Sp.  siniesti'o;  Fr.  si^iistre.'] 

1.  On  the  left  hand  or  side  ;  left ;  —  opposed 
to  right.     "  His  sinister  cheek."  Shale. 

2.  Unlucky  ;  unfortunate  ;  inauspicious.  "  A 
sinister  birth."  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Evil ;  bad  ;  ill ;  perverse  ;  corrupt ;  wicked. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  soon  after,  by  si'nwier  means, 
made  clean  away.  Spenser. 

Sinister  aspect,  {Astrol.)  an  appearance  of  two  plan- 
ets happening  according  to  the  succession  of  the  signs, 
as  Saturn  in  Aries,  and  Mars  in  the  same  degree  of 
Gemini.  Lond.  Ency. 

JKg=  This  word,  in  the  sense  of  left,  is  accented  by 
the  poets  iMilton,  Dryden,  Sec,  on  the  second  syllable, 
though  most  lexicographers  and  orthoepists  accent  it 
on  the  first  syllable,  whether  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
left  or  perverse.  —  Walker  says,  "  This  word,  though 
uniformly  accented  on  the  second  syllable  in  the  poets 
quoted  by  Johnson,  is  as  uniformly  accented  on  the 
first  by  all  our  lexicographers,  and  is  uniformly  so  pro- 
nounced by  the  best  speakers.  Mr.  Nares  tells  us  that 
Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  think  that,  when  this  word  is 
used  in  its  literal  sense,  —  as, 

*  In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball, 
He  placed  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale,*  Dryden. 

—  it  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  j  but  when 
in  the  figurative  sense  of  corrupt,  insidious,  &c.,  on 
the  first.  This  distinction  seems  not  to  be  founded  on 
the  best  usage." 
II  SiN'IS-T^R-IIAND'^D,  tt.  Left-handed  ;  un- 
lucky. Lovelace. 


SINK 

S-IN'rS-T^lR-LY,  ad.  Perversely  ;  corruptly  ;  un- 
fairly. '  A.  Wood. 

SIN'IS-TRAL,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  on,  the  left 
hand  ;  left ;  sinister ;  sinistrous.         Dunglison, 

sIn-IS-TRAl'I-TY,  '/t.  The  quality  of  being  sin- 
istral. '  Dr.  Roget. 

SiN'iS-TRAL-LY,  ad.  On,  or  towards,  the  left 
hand.  *  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

SIN-IS-TROR'SAL,  a.  [L.  si?iistrorsus ;  sinister, 
left,  and  vorto,  to  turn.]     Rising  from  left  to 

■  right,  as  a  spiral  line.  Smart. 

SlN'jS-TRORSE,  I*.  {Bot.)  Turned  to  the  left.  Gmy. 

II  SIN'IS-TROUS  [sin'is-triis,  S.  W.  P.  F.  K.  Wr.'y 
sin'js-triis  or  se-nis'trus,  Sm.'\,  a.     [L.  sinistei\'\ 

1.  Being  on  the  left  hand;  left;  sinister. 

2.  Wrong ;  perverse  ;  corrupt.  Bentley. 

II  SiN'iS-TROUS-LY,  ad.  1.  With  =■-  tendency  to 
the  left,  or  to  use  the  left  hand. 

Many,  in  their  infancy,  are  sinistrovsly  disposed.    Browne. 

2.  Wrongly  ;  perversely  ;  sinisterly. 
To  accuse,  calumniate,  backbite,  or  sinistrovsly  interpret 
others.  Browne. 

sInk  (singk,  82),  v.  n.  [M.  Goth,  sigcwan,  sig- 
guan\  A,  S.  sincan;  Dut.  zinken;  Frs,  siga; 
Ger,  sinken ;  Dan.  scsnke;  Sw.  sjunka;  Icel. 
siga.'\  \i.  sunk  or  sank  ;  pp.  sinking,  sunk, 
—  Sank  is  growing  obsolete  ;  and  su7iken  is  used 
as  a  participial  adjective.] 

1.  To  descend,  settle,  or  fall  through  a  me- 
dium, as  water ;  to  go  or  tend  to  the  bottom. 

They  came  and  filled  both  the  ships,  so  that  they  began  to 
sink.  Luke  v.  7, 

Whatl  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink\n  the  ground?  I  thought  it  would  have  mounted.  Shak. 

2.  To  fall  gradually. 

The  arrow  went  out  at  his  heart,  and  he  sunk  down  in  his 
chariot.  2  Kings  ix.  24, 

3.  To  penetrate  or  enter  into  any  body. 

David  put  his  hand  in  his  bo^,  and  took  thence  a  stone, 
and  slang  it,  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  his  forehead,  that 
the  stone  sunk  into  his  forehead.  1  Sam.  xvii.  49. 

4.  To  become  lower ;  to  fall  or  subside  to  a 
level ;  to  settle. 

The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  sink  before  him.         Addison. 

5.  To  lose  prominence ;  to  retire  or  recede 
within  the  surface.  ''''Sunk  are  her  eyes."  Dryden. 

6.  To  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.  Shak. 

7.  To  decline  ;  to  decrease  ;  to  decay. 

This  republic  ...  is  still  likeUer  to  sink  than  increase  in 

its  dominions.  Addison. 

Let  not  the  fire  sink  or  slacken,  but  increase.        Mortimer. 

8.  To  fall  into  rest  or  indolence. 


"Wouldst  thou  have  me  sinfc  away 
In  pleasing  dreams? 

9,  To  become  less,  as. value. 


Addison. 
A.  Smith. 

SINK,  v.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  sink  ;  to  make  to  set- 
tle or  descend  in  a  medium,  as  water.  **  A  load. 
would  sink  a  navy."  Shak. 

2.  To  make  by  digging  ;  to  excavate ;  to  dig. 

In  this  square  they  siTik  a  pit.  Addison. 

3.  To  depress;  to  degrade;  —  to  diminish; 
to  lessen  ;  to  reduce  ;  to  lower. 

Triflinp  ijainters  or  sculptors  bestow  infinite  pains  upon, 
the  most  insignificant  parts  of  afigure,  till  they  siiufc  the  gran- 
deur of  the  whole.  Fope. 

They  catch  at  all  opportunities  of  ruining  our  trade,  and 
sinking  the  figure  we  would  make.  Addison. 

4.  To  make  to  fall ;  to  plunge.  '*  Sinkina 
them  [mountains]  into  the  abyss."    Woodward, 

5.  To  plunge  into  ruin  or  destruction. 

If  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me.  Shak. 

6.  To  make  shallower  ;  to  make  less  deep. 

You  Slink  the  river  with  repeated  draughts,  Addison. 

7.  To  cause  to  decline  or  fail. 

Thy  cruel  and  unnatural  lust  of  powtfr 

Has  sunk  thy  father  more  than  all  his  years.  Bowe. 

8.  To  suppress;  to  conceal,     [r.] 

If  sent  with  ready  money  to  buy  any  thing,  and  you  hap- 
pen to  be  out  of  pocket,  sink  the  money,  and  take  up  the 
goods  on  account.  Swift. 

9.  To  suppress;  to  reduce;  —  especially  to 
reduce,  as  a  capital  sum  of  money,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  profit  or  interest  from  it.  Smart. 

SINK,  n.  1.  A  drain  to  carry  off  filthy  water  or 
other  foul  matter  ;  —  a  box  or  receptacle,  with 
a  drain  attached,  as  in  a  kitchen,  for  receiving 
filthy  water,  &c.  Shak. 

Gather  more  filth  than  any  sirik  in  town.  Oranville. 


A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  Y, 


A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;    HilR,  HER; 


SINKER 

2.  Any  place  where  corruption  is  gathered. 
"What  sink  of  moneterfl,  wretchcB  of  lost  minds.  B.  Jonson, 

SINK'pB,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sinks. 
2.  A  weight  for  sinking  a  fishing-line   or  a 
net.  Simmonds. 

sInk'-HOLE,  n.  A  hole  for  receiving  and  con- 
ducting ofl'  dirty  water,  &o. ;  a  sink.         Clarke. 

SINK'jNG-PUND,  n.  A  fund,  or  provision  made 
by  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  surplusage  of 
other  funds,  intended  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt ;  —  a  fund  pro- 
vided from  other  funds  for  the  gradual  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  of  a  government  or  a  corpo- 
ration. Brande. 

SIN'L^SS,  a.  Free  from  sin  ;  guileless  ;  pure  ; 
innocent.     "  His  sinless  soul."  Dryden. 

SIn'L^SS-LY,  ad.  In  a  sinless  manner;  inno- 
cently. 

SIN'LpsS-NBSS,  ».  The  state  of  being  sinless; 
freedom  from  sin  ;  guilelessness.  Boyle. 

SlN'NflR,  n.  One  who  sins;  a  wicked  or  irre- 
ligious person  ;  —  an  oifender. 

I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  Binners  to  repent- 
ance. Matt.  ix.  13. 

SIN'N^R,  V.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  a  sinner;  to 
be  a  sinner  ;  —  used  with  it. 

Whether  the  charmer  simiar  it  or  saint  it.  Pope. 

t  SlN'NfR-ESS,  n.     A  woman  who  sins. 

Luke  vii.  37,  Wickliffe's  Trans. 
SIN'NgT,  n.     (Naut.)  See  Sennit.  Crabb. 

sIN'-OF-F^E-Ing,  ».  An  offering  or  sacrifice  in 
expiation  of  sin.  Exod.  xxix.  14. 

StN'p-PgR, -n.     (Afin.)  Sinople.  Ainsworth. 

SlN'p-PiTE,  n.   {Min.)  Sinople  ;  Sinoper.  Dana. 

SIN'0-PLE  (sTn'o-pl),  n.  [Gr.  Siroim's,  a  kind  of 
red  earth  ;  Sivtin-;;,  Sinope,  a  town  on  the  Black 
Sea ;  L.  sinopis  ;  Fr.  sinople^ 

1.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  quartz  of  a  blood-red, 
brownish-red,  or  deep-brown  color,  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow,  occurring  in  small  crystals,  and  in 
masses,  resembling  some  varieties  of  jasper ;  — 
called^also  red  ferruginous  quartz. 

Brooke.     Cleaveland. 

2.  (Her.)  The  continental  designation  of  the 
color  green  ;  vert.  Brande. 

SiN'-OP-PRESSED'  (-prSst'),  a.  Oppressed  with 
sin  or  a  sense  of  sin.  Clarke. 

SIN'-POL-LUT'^D,  a.  Polluted  with  sin.  Dryden. 
t  SINaaE  (sink),  n.     Cinque.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

SIN'-STOng,  a.    Stung  with  remorse  for  sin. 

SIN'T^IR,  n.  [Ger.  sinter,  dross  of  iron,  scale.] 
(Min.)  A  German  name  applied  to  a  rock  de- 
posited from  mineral  waters.  Hoblyn. 
Calcareous  sinter,  a  variety  of  concreted  carbonate 
of  litno,  of  various  forms,  and  composed  of  a  series  of 
successive  layers,  concentric,  plane,  or  undulated,  and 
nearly  or  quite  parallel.  Cleaveland.  —  Cerauvian  sin- 
ter, a  variety  of  quartz  consisting  of  silicious  tubes 
found  in  sands,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  lightning, 
and  called  fulgurites,  lightning-tubes,  and  thunder- 
tubes. —  See  ThundEE-tube.  Hoblyn. —  Pearl  sin- 
ter,  a  variety  of  opal.  Sana.  —  Quartz  sinter,  stalag- 
mitic  quartz,  the  most  remarkable  variety  of  which 
are  the  silicious  concretions  deposited  by  the  cele- 
brated hot  spring  in  Ice]  and ,  the  Geyser.  lfo&/?/n.  —  i»t- 
Ucious  sinter,  a  light,  cellular  variety  of  quartz.  Dana. 

stN'TOC,  n.  The  bark  of  a  species  of  Lauras  of 
the  East  Indies,  used  as  a  spice  ;  —  also  written 
sindoc.     [East  Indian.]  P.  Cyc. 

SIN'U-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  sinuo,  sinuafus ;  sinus,  a 
curve.]  [i.  sini;ated  ;  pp.  sinuatihg,  sinuat- 
ED.]     To  wind ;  to  bend  in  and  out.   Woodward. 

SIN'U-ATE  (Bin'yu-Jt),  a.  (Bot.)  Not- 
ing a  margin,  as  that  of  a  leaf,  ren- 
dered uneven  by  alternate  rounded 
and  rather  large  lobes  and  sinuses. 

Ilenshw. 

SIN'IT-AT-5D,  a.  (Bot.)  Bending  in 
and  out;  sinuate.  Henslow. 

SIN-U-A'TION,  n.  [L.  sinuatio.}  A  bending  in 
and  out.  Hale. 

SIN-U-OSE',  u,.    Sinuous.  Loudon. 

SIN-l'-6s'!-TV,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  sinuous.  Drayton. 

SIN'y-OUS  (sin'yy-iis),  a.  [L.  sinuosus  ;  sinus,  a 
bent  surface,  a  curve  ;  It.  3^  Sp.  sinuoso ;  Fr. 
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smueitx.]     Bending  in  and  out ;  winding ;  of  a 
serpentine  or  undulating  form. 

Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace.  Milton. 

SIN'tT-OOS-LY,  ad.  In  a  sinuous  manner;  wind- 
ingiy.  '  Clarke. 

SI'NUS,  n. ;  pi.  L.  sinus;  Eng.  sFniis-tj:?.     [L.] 
i.  A  bay  of  the  sea,   or  an  opening  of  the 
land.     "  Arms  of  the  sea,  or  sm-uses."    Bwnet. 

2.  A  fold ;  a  hollow.        Biblioth.  Bibl.  i.  235. 

3.  {Anat.)  Any  cavity  the  interior  of  which  is 
more  expanded  than  the  entrance:  —  a  venous' 
canal  into  which  several  vessels  empty,  as  of 
the  spine  :  —  the  bosom.  Dunglison, 

4.  {Surg.)  A  long,  narrow,  hollow  track  lead- 
ing from  some  abscess,  &c.  Dunglison. 

5.  {Bot.)  A  curved  or  rounded  recess  or 
concavity  in  the  margin  of  an  organ,  as  of  a 
leaf.  Lindley. 

SIN'-WORN,  w.    "Worn  by  sin.  Milton. 

SIP,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  sipan ;  Dut,  sippen  ;  Dan.  sOhe  ; 
Sw.  supa;  Icel.  syp.  —  See  Sup.]     [x.  sipped; 

pp.  SIPPING,  SIPPED.] 

1.  To  take  into  the  mouth  by  small  quantities 
with  the  lips,  as  a  fluid.  Pope. 

Charles  sipped  a.  little  of  the  poisonous  draught.  BoUngbroke, 

2.  To  drink  or  imbibe  in  small  quantities. 
"Every  herb  that  sips  the  dew."  Milton. 

3.  To  drink  out  of. 

They  akim  the  floods  and  sip  the  purple  flowers.    Dryden. 

SIP,  V.  n.   To  drink  a  small  quantity  or  sparingly. 

He  that  sips  of  many  arts  drinks  of  none.  Fuller. 

SIP,  n.     A  small  draught  taken  with  the  lips. 

One  aip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  Be  wise,  and  waste.  Milton. 

SIPE,  V.  n.  To  ooze  or  drain  out  slowly.  [Local, 
England.]  Grose. 

SIPH'i-LiS,  n.     {Med.)  See  Syphilis. 

SI'PHOID,  n.  A  vase  or  apparatus  for  receiving 
and  giving  out  gaseous  waters.  Simmonds. 

Sl'PHON  (si'fon),  n.  [Gr.  aritpiov  ;  L.  sipho  ;  It.  si- 
fone\  Sp.  siyb/i;  'Fr.  siphon.'] 

1.  An  apparatus  or  tube 
for  decanting  a  liquid  from 
a  vessel  without  inverting 
or  otherwise  disturbing 
the  position  of  the  ves- 
sel. Young. 

4lsrThe  most  simple  form  of  the  siphon  is  a  bent 
tube,  as  B  C  in  the  figure.  When  tho  siphon  is  filled 
with  liquid,  and  one  branch  is  partly  immersed  in  the 
liquid  to  be  decanted,  while  tho  outer  branch  descends 
lower  than  the  surface  of  that  liquid,  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  tends  equally  to  force  the  liquid  up- 
wards in  both  branches.  But  the  tendency  of  the 
liquid,  due  to  its  gravity,  to  flow  downwards  in  the 
outer  branch,  exceeds  that  in  the  inner,  in  proportion 
as  the  outer  orifice  is  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel ;  this  excess  destroys  the  equilib- 
rium. The  atmospheric  pressure  propagated  from 
tlie  surface  of  the  liquid,  thus  becoming  effective  in 
the  inner  branch,  forces  the  liquid  up  through  the 
tube,  replacing  it  with  more  liquid  from  the  vessel, 
and  thus  maintaining  the  stream,  till  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  is  lower  than  the  orifice  of  the  inner  or  of 
the  outer  branch.  A,  in  the  figure,  represents  a 
siphon  provided  with  a  lateral  tube  and  stop-cock,  for 
more  conveniently  exhausting  the  air  from  the  siphon 
when  it  is  to  be  filled.  B  represents  a  Wurtemburg 
siphon,  which  may  be  kept  constantly  filled  with  a 
liquid,  and  always  ready  for  immediate  use. 

2.  {ZodI.)  a  membranous  and  calcareous  tube 
which  traverses  the  septa  and  the  interior  of 
polythalamous  shells  :  —  also  the  tubular  pro- 
longation of  the  mantle  in  certain  mollusks, 
and,  according  to  Latreille,  the  mouth  of  cer- 
tain suctorious  and  apterous  insects.      Brande, 

SI-PHO  'J^I-4,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  euphorbi- 
aceous  plants,  one  species  of  which,  Siphonia 
elastica,  inhabiting  Guiana  and  Brazil,  yields 
caoutchouc.  Lindley. 

SI-PHON'iC,  «..  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a 
siphon.  Buckland. 

SI-PHON't-F^R,  n.  [Eng.  siphon,  and  L./ero,  to 
bear.]  ^  {Zolil.)  One  of  an  order  of  cephalopods, 
including  those  species  which  have  a  siphon 
contained  within  a  polythalamous  shell.  Brande. 

SI-PHON-O-BRANjCH'I-ATE,  n.  [Eng.  siphon^ 
and  Gr.  Ppdvxta,  gills.]'  {Zord.)  One  of  an  order 
of  gastropods,  including  those  in  which  the 
branchial  cavity  terminates  in  a  tube  or  siphon 
more  or  less  prolonged.  Brande. 


yiphon. 
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SI-PHO-N6S'TOME,  n.  [Gr.  o-A/iwr,  oKpwvSs,  a  si- 
phon, and  arifia,  the  mouth.]  (Zoiil.)  One  of  a 
family  of  crustaceans,  comprehending  those 
which  have  a  siphon-shaped  moutli  for  suc- 
tion. Brande. 

SI'PHUN-CLE,  n.  [L.  siphunculus,  dim.  of  sipho, 
a  siphon.]  (Conch.)  The  tube  communicating 
with  the  chambers  of  the  shells  of  cephalopodous 
mollusks,  as  in  the  nautilus,  &c.       Woodward. 

SI'PHIJn'CLED,  u.  Possessed,  or  formed  with,  a 
siphuncle.  Wright. 

S[-PHUN'CU-LAR,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  siphuncle  ; 
'like  a  siphuncle.  Wright. 

SJ-PHCn'CU-LAT-5D,  h.  Having  a  little  spout  or 
siphon.     ■  '  Wright. 

t  SIP'JD,  a.     Savory.  Cockeram. 

SIP'PpR,  n.     One  who  sips.  Johnson. 

SlP'PpT,  )(.     A  small  sop  ;  a  sip.  Milton. 

SiP'UN-CLE  (sip'un-kl),  n.  [L.  sipunculus,  a  little 
tube.]  (Zoul.)  A  genus  of  worms  which  burrow 
in  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore  ;  —  classed  by  Cu- 
vier  with  Echiiioderms,  and  by  Blainville  with 
Entozoa.  Brande. 

Si'QUIS  (si'kwjs),  re.  ll,.,ifany  one.']  An  ad- 
vertisement or  notiiication  ;  —  so  called  from 
the  L.  siquis  (if  any  one)  occurring  in  the 
notice. 

,6®=  It  is  applied  to  a  notification  of  an  intention  to 
take  Jioly  orders,  wifli  a  consequent  inquiry  if  anyone 
can  allege  impediment.    Hook, 

SIK,  ».  [L.  senior,  an  aged  person  ;  It.  signore; 
»Sp.  senor;  Fr.  seigneur,  sire.  —  According  to 
Morin  from  Gr.  Kbpios,  lord,  master.  Landais.] 

1.  The  word  of  respect  in  compellation  to 
man,  in  common  conversation.  Shak. 

2.  The  title  of  a  baronet  and  a  knight,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Christian  name  ;  as,  "  Sir  John  "  ; 
"  Sir  Horace  Vere,  his  brother."  Bacon. 

3.  A  man  ;  a  gentleman. 

But,  sire,  be  sudden  in  the  execution.  Sliak. 

4.  A  title  formerly  applied  to  a  priest  and  cu- 
rate in  general.  Spenser. 

j^^'^  Votnimts,  the  academical  title  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  was  usually  rendered  by  sir  in  Englisli,  at  the 
universities  ;  so  tliat  a  bachelor  who,  in  the  books, 
stood  Dominus  Brown,  was,  in  conversation,  called 
Sir  Brown.  This  was  in  use  in  some  colleges  even 
in  my  memory.  Therefore,  as  most  clerical  persons 
had  taken  that  first  degree,  it  became  usual  to  style 
them  sir.^'    JVares. 

5.  Formerly,  a  bachelor  of  arts,  in  some  of 
the  American  colleges. 

Voted.  Sep.  6th,  176.3,  That  Sir  Sewall,  B.  A.,  be  the  in- 
Btructor  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  learned  languages  for  three 
years.  Peirce^slnst.llarv.  Univ. 

SI-EAS'KIER,  re.     [Turk.]     See  Seraskier. 
S'IR'CAR,  n.     1.  A  general  division  of  a  province 

in  India ;  a  circar.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  Hindoo  accountant.  C.  P.  Brown. 

SIR'DAR,  re.     [Hind.]     A  chief.    C.  P.  Brown.   A 

principal  palankin  bearer.     Simmonds. 
SIRE,  re.    [Fr.  sire,  from  L.  senior,  an  aged  person. 

—  See  Sir.] 

1.  A  father.  [Used  in  poetry.] 
strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires; 
Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  HreS', 

God,  and  your  native  land.  Fit^-Oreene  Halleck. 

2.  A  title  of  honor  given  to  kings  or  emper- 
ors in  speaking  or  writing  to  them.        Bouvier. 

3.  The  male  parent  of  a  beast;  —  particular- 
ly used  of  a  horse.  "  The  horse  had  a  good  si7'e, 
but  a  bad  dam.*'  Johnson. 

j^^  It  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  a  grand-sire. 
SIRE,  V.  a.     To  beget.     [Used  of  beasts.]     Shak. 
SJ-RE'DON,  re.     (Zotil.)  The  axolotl.      Eng.  Cyc. 
SI'R^IN  [si'ren,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.],  n.  ;  pi. 

SIRENS.    [Gr.  ueipijv  ;  L.  siren ;  It.  ^  Sp.  sirena ; 

Fr.  sirene.] 

1.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  damsels,  of  whom  some 
state  there  were  two,  and  others  three,  and  who 
lived  on  an  island  near  the' south-western  coast 
of  Italy,  and  were  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
enchanting  and  charming  by  their  song  any  one 
who  heard  them.  W.  Smith. 

2.  A  mermaid.  "  A  mermaid  or  siren  there 
buried."  Holland. 

3.  An  enticing  or  alluring  woman.  Chapman. 

4.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  perenni-branchiate  batrachians,  and  peculiar 
to  the  southern  portions  of  the  U.  S.      Brande. 
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SIREN 

4®"  The  siren  has  an  elongated  form  nearly  like 
that  of  an  ee!,  three  branchial  tufts  on  each  side,  no 
posterior  feet  nor  any  vestige  of  a  pelvis,  depressed 
head,  the  lower  jaw  armed  with  a  horny  sheath  and 
several  rows  of  small  teeth,  and  the  upper  one  tooth- 
leas.     Eiig.  Cyc. 

Si'RgN,  a.  Bewitching  like  a  siren;  alluring; 
dangerously  fascinating.  Hammond. 

Sj-RENE',  71.  [Fr.]  An  instrument  for  determin- 
ing the  number  of  aerial  vibrations  per  second 
corresponding  to  any  musical  sound.    Lardner. 

SI'R^N-iZE,  V.  n.  To  practise  the  arts  of  a  siren; 
to  entice,     [r.]  Cockeram. 

SI-Ri'ji-sis,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  o-fip/afft?.]  {Med.) 
An  affection  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
on  some  region  of  the  body,  —  head,  hands, 
arms,  &c. ;  a  stroke  of  the  sun  ;  a  sun-stroke  ; 
insolation.  Dunglison. 

SIRITCH,  n.  An  Arab  name  for  the  sweet  oil  ob- 
tained by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  the  Se'sa- 
nium  OrientaU^  much  used  for  food,  for  friction 
of  the  body,  and  for  lamps.  Simmonds. 

SIR'J-iys,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  (relptog.]  {Astron.)  A 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
of  Canis  Major,  or  the  Great  Dog,  and  the 
brightest  in  the  heavens  ;  the  dog-star.  Brande. 

SIR'LOIN  [sir'lbln,  J".  E,  F.  Sm.  R.  Wh. ;  s'ir-lbin', 
Ja.  /2ees],  n.  The  loin,  or  the  upper  part  of 
the  loin  of  beef,  or  a  piece  of  beef  covering 
either  kidney  ;  —  written  also  surloin.  W.  Encij. 

jB^  Johnson,  in  his  definition  of  sir,  says  it  is  "  a 
title  given  to  the  loin  of  beef,  which  one  of  our  kings 
knighted  in  a  lit  of  good  humor,"  or,  as  another 
phrases  it,  "  in  one  of  his  merry  moods."  In  this 
account  of  the  origin  of  sirloin  Johnson  has  been  gen- 
erally followed  by  subsequent  English  lexicographers 
who  have  spoken  of  its  etymology.  The  Iting  referred 
to,  accorduig  to  some,  was  Charles  IT.,  but,  according 
to  a  greater  number,  James  I.  The  following  account 
is  given  by  Dean  S wi  ft  in  his  "  Polite  Conversation  "  : 
**But  pray  why  is  it  called  a  sirloin?  —  Why,  you 
must  know  that  our  King  James  I.,  who  loved  good 
eating,  being  invited  to  dinner  by  one  of  his  nobles, 
and  seeing  a  large  loin  of  beef  at  his  table,  he  drew 
out  his  sword,  and  in  a  frolic  kniglited  it."  Whetlier 
this  was  related  by  Swift  in  a  serious  or  "  merry 
mood  "  may  be  doubted,  as  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  this  is  a  correct  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
word. 

T.  T.  Wilkinson  (in  "Notes  and  Clueries,"  vol. 
ii.)  says,  "  The  popular  tradition  of  knighting  the 
sirloin  has  found  its  way  into  many  publications 
of  a  local  tendency,  and,  among  the  rest,  into  the 
graphic  '  Traditions  of  Lancashire,'  by  the  late  Mi". 
Roby."  Mr.  Roby,  in  giving  an  account  of  an  enter- 
tainment given  to  James  I.  at  Hoghton  Tower,  near 
Blackburn,  Lancashire,  says,  "These  fooleries  put 
the  king  into  such  good  humor,  that  he  was  more 
witty  in  his  speech  than  ordinary.  Some  of  these 
sayings  have  been  recorded,  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
that  well-known  quibble,  which  has  been  the  origin 
of  an  absurd  mistake,  still  current  through  the  coun- 
try, respecting  the  sirloin.  The  occasion,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  gather,  was  thus :  Whilst  he 
sat  at  meat,  casting  his  eyes  upon  a  noble  surloin  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  table,  he  cried  out,  '  Bring  hither 
that  surloin,  sirrah,  for  't  is  worthy  of  a  more  honor- 
able post,  being,  as  I  may  say,  not  .<f«?--loin,  but  sir- 
loin, the  noblest  joint  of  all ' ;  which  ridiculous  and 
desperate  pun  raised  the  wisdom  and  reputation  of 
England's  Solomon  to  the  highest." 

This  word  is  not  found  in  any  English  dictionary 
previous  to  that  of  Johnson  with  the  orthography  of 
sirloin,  the  earlier  orthography  being  surloin.  Bailey's 
Dictionary  has  surloin  of  beef,  corresponding  to  the 
French  surlonsc  de  bmuf,  the  obvious  or  probable  ety- 
mology. Surloin  is  also  given  byAinsworth;  and  the 
word  occurs  repeatedly  in  Cotgrave's  Dictionary,  first 
piiblished  in  1611,  with  the  orthography  of  surloine 
and  surloijne.  —  See  Surloin, 

SlR'NAME,  n.    See  Surname. 

S(-R6c'CO,  n.-,  pi.  si-Roc'co?.  [It.  sirocco  ;  Sp. 
siroco  ;  Fr.  siroc.  —  It  may  be  ventus  Syriacus, 
or  blowing  from  Syria.  Skinner.']  A  periodical, 
warm,  relaxing  south  or  south-east  wind,  which 
generally  blows  in  the  south  of  Italy,  in  Malta, 
Sicily,  and  in  Dalraatia.  Brande. 

SIR'RAH  (sSr'r&h  or  s!r'r&h)  [sSr'rSi,  S.  W.  P.  J. 
F.K.'y  ser'ra,  Jo.  Sm.  C.  Johnston',  sir'ra,  Wh.; 
s'ir'r&h,  E.  Elphhiston],  n.  or  interj.  [sir  ha, 
Minsheu  and  Skinner.]  An  adaptation  of  the 
word  sir,  when  used  with  anger,  contempt,  or 
insult,  or  in  playfulness. 

j^^"  This  is  a  corruption  of  the  first  magnitude, 
but  too  general  and  inveterate  to  be  remedied.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr. 
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Perry  pronounce  it  as  I  have  done.  W.  Johnston 
alone  pronounces  it  as  if  written  serrah  ;  and  Mr.  El- 
phinston,  because  it  is  derived  from  sir  and  the  inter- 
jection ah,  says  it  ought  to  have  the  first  syllable  like 
sir.^^     Walker. 

t  SIRT,  n.     [L.  syrtis.']     A  bog.  —  See  Syrtis. 

II  SIR'yP  (sTr'up  or  sur'rup)  [sur'rup,  S.  W.  J.  K. 
Wh,  ;  ser'rup,  F.  Ja.  ;  sir'rup,  P.  R.  C.  ;  sir'up, 
colloquially  s&r'up,  Sm.],  n.  [Arab,  sirab,  si- 
'i-uph.  —  Low  L.  sirupus  ;  It.  siroppo  ;  Fr.  sirop, 
syrop.l  Vegetable  juice  boiled  with  sugar,  or  a 
saturated  solution  of  sugar  in  water. 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  sirup?  of  the  world.  Shak. 

HQf  This  word  is  spelt  syrop  by  Kersey,  Bailey,  and 
Martin  ;  and  sirup  by  Johnson,  and  by  the  later  Eng- 
lish lexicographers  ;  yet  it  is  now  perhaps  more  com- 
monly written  syrup,  as  it  is  spelt  by  the  P.  Cyc.  and 
by  Dunglison. 

|]  SiR'yPED  (sir'upt),  a.  Covered,  or  tinged  with, 
sirup.     "The  siJ'Wj^ef^  leaves."  iDrayton. 

II  SIR'yP-Y,  u.     Resembling  sirup.  Mortimer. 

' SIRVEJ^TE  {sGt'V^ngt'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of 
poem  in  common  use  among  the  Troubadours 
of  the  middle  ages.  Brande. 

fSI^E,  n.    [Contracted  from  assise.]  See  Assize. 

SIS'KIN,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  song-bird  of  the  family 
Fringillidee,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe  ; 
aberdevine  ;  Fringilla  spinus.  Yarrell. 

.e®=  The  sis/«7i  visits  England  in  autumn,  remain- 
ing there  during  the  winter,  and  it  is  called  in  some 
parts  of  that  country  the  barley-bird.     Baird. 

SiS'KI-WIT,  n.  [Indian  name.]  {Ich.)  A  species 
of  salmon  caught  in  Lake  Superior;  Sahno  sis- 
kiwit.  It  is  stout,  broad  and  thick,  of  a  high 
flavor,  and  very  fat.  Agassiz. 

SISS,  V.  n.  To  hiss  ;  to  sizzle.   [Local.]   HalUwell. 

SiS'SOO,  n.  {Bot.)  A  valuable  evergreen  timber 
tree,  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies,  of  the 
genus  Dalhergia*  Lindley. 

SIS'TgR,  71,  [M.  Goth,  swistar;  A.  S.  swuster, 
suster,  sweoster,  swyster  ;  Old  Eng.  sustre  ;  Dut. 
zuster  ;  Ger.  schwester  ;  Dan.  suster,'  syster;  Sw. 
syster;  Icel.  systir.  — Sansc.  swasri.] 

1.  A  female  born  of  the  same  parents  ;  —  cor- 
relative to  hrother.  "  I  am  the  sister  of  one 
Claudio."  Shak. 

2.  A  woman  of  the  same  faith,  —  of  the  same 
condition, — of  the  same  kind,  —  of  the  same 
church,  society,  or  community. 

"Brother"  and  ^^sister"  were  titles  by  which  Christians 
anciently  called  themselves  on  account  of  their  being,  by 
adoption,  made  the  "Israel  of  God  "  na  much  as  the  original 
Israel,  who  were  descendants  of  Jacob  after  the  flesh.    JLden. 

3.  One  of  the  same  kind;  one  of  the  same 
condition,  —  generally  used  adjectively. 

Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  smiled 

"With  idster  frnits;  one  ftertile,  one  was  wild.  Pojie. 

t  SiS'TjglR,  V.  ».     To  resemble  closely.  Shah. 

f  SIS'T^R,  V.  11.  To  be  akin ;  to  be  near  to.  Shak, 

SIS'Tj^R— BLOCK,  n.  A  solid  piece  of  wood,  with 
two  holes,  one  above  the  other,  with  or  without 
sheaves,  to  pass  a  pulley  through.      Sim.monds. 

SXS'T^IR-HOOD  (-hud),  n.    1.  The  state  or  duty  of 

a  sister.     "  The  part  of  sisterhoodJ"         Daniel. 

2.  Sisters  collectively  ;  a  number  of  women 

of  the  same  order,  faith,  or  society.  Shak, 

SXS'TjpR-iN-LAw,  n.  The  sister  of  a  husband 
or  a  wife. 

SiS'T^R-LY,  a.    Like  a  sister;  becoming  a  sister. 

SIS'TRUM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  cnfrrpoi/ ;  jft'w,  to 
shake.^  (JWms.)  A  musical  instrument  of  per- 
cussion, anciently  used  in  Egypt  at  the  rites  of 
Isis  and  other  festivals.  P.  Cyc. 

SI-SYM'SRI-t/M,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  mtrbii^giov.'] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  containing  many  spe- 
cies, the  juice  and  seeds  of  several  of  which,  as 
of  Sisymbrium  officinah,  or  common  hedge  mus- 
tard, are  used  in  medicine.  Loudon. 

SIT,  V.  n.  [Goth,  sitaii ;  A.  S.  sittan  ;  Frs.  sitha ; 
Dut.  zitten;  Ger.  sitzen;  Dan.  sidde;  Sw.  sitta; 
Icel.  sitia.  —  Ir.  suidhim,  eisidhim,  seisim;  "W". 
eistedd,  seddu.  —  Gr,  'i^o^iai ;  L.  sedeo ;  It.  sedere  ; 
Fr.  seoir.  —  Sansc.  sad;  Heb.  tliU)  to  set,  to' 
place.  —  See  Set.]  \i.  sat;  pp.  sitting,  sat, 
or  sitten.  —  Sitten  is  now  nearly  obsolete.] 


SITHE 

1.  To  rest  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  body; 
to  rest  upon  the  buttocks  ;  to  repose  on  a  seat. 

Their  wives  do  sit  beside  them  carding  wool.  May, 

2.  To  perch,  as  a  bird. 

a  white  thorn  that  every  bird  sifteth  upon.  Baruch. 

3.  To  be  in  a  seat  of  authority.  Burrill. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  rest  or  idleness. 
Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here  ? 

Num.  xxxU.  6. 

5.  To  be  in  any  local  position,     [r.] 

The  ships  are  ready,  and  the  wind  sits  fair.        A.  Philips. 

6.  To  rest,  as  a  weight  or  burden. 

Your  brother's  death  sits  at  your  heart.  Shdk. 

The  calamity  sits  heavy  on  us.  Bp.  2'aylor. 

7-  To  settle  ;  to  abide  ;  to  stay. 

Pale  horror  sat  on  each  Arcadian  face.  Dryden. 

8.  To  brood  ;  to  incubate. 

Aa  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs.  Jer.  xvii.  11. 

9.  To  be  adjusted;  to  be  with  respect  to  fit- 
ness or  unfitness,  decorum  or  indecorum. 

This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  miyesty. 

Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.  Shak. 

10.  To  take  a  position  in  order  to  be  painted ; 
as,  *'To  sit  for  a  portrait."  Gm^th. 

11.  To  be  in  any  situation  or  condition,     [b.] 

The  merchant  cannot  drive  his  trade  so  well,  if  he  sit  at 
great  usury.  Bacon. 

12.  To  be  convened,  as  an  assembly  of  a  pub- 
lic or  authoritative  kind ;  to  be  formally  consti- 
tuted and  held  for  the  transaction  of  business  ; 
to  hold  a  session.  *'  The  Parliament  sits.^'  *'  The 
last  general  council  sat  at  Trent."     Johnson, 

13.  To  have  or  to  exercise  authority. 

One  council  sits  upon  life  and  death,  the  other  is  for 
taxes.  Addison. 

14.  To  be  in  any  solemn  assembly  as  a  mem- 
ber; to  be  present  and  take  part  in  a  public 
body. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  men  sat  in  council  daily. 

1  Mace. 
To  sit  down, to  begin  a  siege;  to  rest;  to  settle. — 
To  sit  out,  to  be  without  engagement ;  to  remain  to 
the  end.  —  To  sit  up,  to  rise  from  lying  to  sitting  ;  not 
to  go  to  bed. — T'o  sit  at  meat,  to  be  placed  at  table. 
"  He  that  sitteth  at  meat  or  he  that  serveth."  Luke 
xxii.  97.  —  To  sit  down,  to  place  or  put  one's  self  on  a 
seat:  —  to  begin  a  siege.  "Nor  would  the  enemy 
have  sat  down  before  it."  Clarendon.  To  settle  ;  to 
fix  an  abode.  "  From  besides  Tanais  the  Goths,  Huns, 
and  Getes  satdown.^''  Spenser.  To  rest ;  to  cease,  as 
satisfied.  Rogers. —  To  sit  out,  to  be  without  engage- 
ment or  employment.  [R.l  Bp.  Sanderson. —  To  sit 
up,  to  rise  from  lying  to  sitting.  "  He  that  was  dead 
sat  up  and  began  to  speak."  Luke  vii.  15.  To  watcli ; 
not  to  go  to  bed. 

Some  sit  up  late  at  winter  fires,  and  fit 

Their  sharp-edged  tools.  May. 

SIT,  1/.  a.     1.  To  keep  the  seat  upon,     [e.] 

Hardly  the  miiee  can  sit  the  headstrong  horse.  I'rior. 

2.  To  place  on  a  seat.  Prior. 

He  . . .  calling  for  a  chair,  sat  him  down.  Bacon. 

JS^  As  an  active  verb,  it  is  generally  used  by  way 
of  ellipsis  ;  as,  '*  To  sit  a.  horse  "  is  to  sit  upon  ahorse. 
*'  In  our  older  authors  we  meet  with  '  The  court  was 
sfl(,'  and  '  He  sat  himself  down,'  in  which  use  it  is 
certainly  active ;  hut  the  practice  should  not  be  imi- 
tated." Smart. 

SITE,  ?^.     [L.  situs  ;  sedeo,  to  sit.] 

1.  Situation ;  local  position ;  locality  ;  place  ; 
situation  of  a  city  or  of  a  building;  the  plot  of 
ground  on  which  a  building  stands. 


Before  my  view  appeared  a  structure  fair; 
Its  site  uncertain  if  on  earth  or  air. 


Pope. 


2.  Posture  or  situation  of  a  thing  with  respect 
to  itself.    [Improper.    Johnson.] 

And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover  fixed 

In  melancholy  site,  with  head  declined.  Thomson. 

Syn.  —  See  Situation. 
t  SlT'JjlD,  a.     Placed  ;  Situated.  Spenser. 

SIT'fAst,  n.  {Farriery.)  An  ulcerated  sore  or 
tumor  growing  on  a  horse's  back  under  the  sad- 
dle. Farrier^ s  Diet. 

t  SITH,  conj.  [A.  S.  sith.]  Since  ;  seeing  that ; 
because. 

t  SITH,  ad.    Since  ;  afterwards.      Mir,  for  Mag. 

t  SITHE,  7i.   Time.   *' A  thousand  szYAes."  Spenser. 

SITHE,  n.  An  instrument  for  mowing;  a  scythe. 
—  See  Scythe.  Wickliffe.    Chaucer, 

SITHE,  V.  -ft.  To  draw  a  long  breath  ;  to  suspire  ; 
to  sigh.  —  See  Sigh.  Forby.    Halloioay. 

/ISf  It  is  provincial  and  cockney  in  England,  and  a 
colloquial  vulgarism  in  the  United  States. 


A    E    i    6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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SKATE 


sTthE'MAN,  n.     A  scytheman.  Peacham. 

fSITH'ENCE,  ad.  [sitk  thdJicCy  from  thence;  or 
at  once  from  A.  S,  sithtthan.  Nares.  —  Con- 
tracted to  since.']  Since ;  in  latter  times.  Spenser. 

SI-T6l'0-(^Y,  n.  [Gr.  alTo?,  food,  and  Uyo^,  a 
discourse.]"    A  treatise  on  food.  Brande. 

SlT'T^yU.  [L,,  from  Gr.  fftVrj?,  a  kind  of  wood- 
pecker.] {Ornith.)  A  genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Certhidce  ;  the  nut-hatch.      (h'ay. 

StT'TEN  (tilt'tn),  -p-  from  sit.     Placed  on  a  seat ; 

—  formerly  used  for  sat.  Hume. 
SlT'T^R,  n.     1.  One  that  sits. 

The  Turks  arc  great  Otters,  and  seldom  walk.  Bacon. 

2.  A  bird  that  broods  or  incubates. 

The  oldest  hens  are  reckoned  the  best  sitters.       Mortimer. 

SIT-TI'JVJE,  n.pl.  {Ornith.) 
"a  sub-family  of  fissirostral 
birds,  of  the  order  Passeres 
and  family  Caprimulgidee  ; 
oil-birds  Gray. 

SIT'TING,  p.  a.     1.  Resting  ^ 

on  the  lower  extremity  of   Sitta  Europsea. 

the  body  :  —  perching,  as  fowls  ;  —  incubating  : 

—  occupying  a  place  in  an  official  capacity. 

2.  {Bot.)  Sessile.  Gray. 

SIT'TING,  n.     1.    The  act  of  one  who  sits. 

2.  The  posture  of  being  on  a  seat.      Johnson. 

3.  Act  of  placing  one's  self,  or  the  time  during 
which  one  sits,  in  order  to  be  painted.  Fairholt. 

4.  A  seat  in  a  pew  at  church.  Sim,monds. 

5.  A  meeting  of  an  assembly  ;  a  session. 

I  wish  it  may  be  at  that  sitting  concluded,  unless  the  neces- 
sity of  the  time  presa  it.  Bacon. 

6.  A  course  of  study  unintermitted. 

I  read  it  all  through  at  one  sitting.  Locke. 

7.  A  time  for  which  one  sits,  as  at  play,  or 
work,  or  a  visit.  Dryden. 

8.  Incubation.  Addison. 

9.  pi.  {Law.)  The  holding  of  a  court  with 
full  form,  and  before  all  the  judges.        Burrill. 

SIT'U-ATE  (sit'yu-?t),  }  a.     [L.  situs,  situa- 

SIT'y-AT-]pD  (sit'yy-at-ed),  >  tion.] 

i.  Placed  with  respect  to  every  thing  else; 
having  a  situation. 

So  great  and  opulent  a  duchy,  and  situate  so  opportunely 
toward  England.  Bacon. 

Thua  situated,  we  began  to  clear  places  in  the  woods.      Cook. 

2.  Placed ;  consisting. 

Earth  hath  this  variety  from  heaven 

Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  or  dale.  Milton. 

SIT-U-A'TION,  n.  [It.  situazione\  Sp.  situaeion\ 
Fr.  situation.l 

1.  The  state  of  being  situated ;  local  respect ; 
position  with  respect  to  something  else;  loca- 
tion; site;  station;  place;  locality. 

Prince  Cesarini  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  set 
off  with  many  beautiful  walks.  Addison. 

2.  Condition;  state;  predicament.  *' A  sit- 
uation of  the  greatest  ease."  Rogers. 

3.  Temporary  state  ;  circumstances.  [Used 
of  persons,  in  a  dramatic  sense.]  Johnson. 

4.  Station;  office;  post;  employment;  as, 
"  To  have  a  good  situation.'^ 

Syn. —  Situation  relates  more  especially  to  the  rel- 
ative, condition  to  the  accidental  or  changeable,  and 
state  to  the  habitual,  circumstances  of  a  person  or  thing. 
The  situation  of  a  house  has  respect  to  surrounding 
objects  ;  its  good  or  bad  condition  or  state  has  respect 
to  its  want  of  repair.  A  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sit2i- 
ation-j  good  or  bad,  high  or  low,  condition;  state  of 
health  or  of  aflairs.  Choose  a  situation  or  site  ;  seek 
or  fill  a  place  ;  occupy  a  station ;  stand  in  a  position  ; 
remain  at  a  post;  exist  in  a  state.  —  Set  Case,  Cir- 
cumstance. 

SI'TUS,  n.  [L.  situsy  situation.]  {Bot^  The 
peculiar  mode  in  which  parts  are  disposed,  as 
well  as  the  position  which  they  occupy.Hens/ow. 

st^VA,  n.  [Hind.  Myth.)  The  third  person  of  the 
Hindoo  triad  or  trinity,  or  the  Supreme  Being, 
considered  in  the  character  of  a  destroyer  or 
avenger.  Brande. 

Si'VA-THE' RI-Hm,  n.  \_Siva  and  Gr.  Sr}g<ov,  a 
wilJi  beast.]  {Pal,)  An  extinct,  huge,  rumi- 
nating quadruped,  larger  than  the  rhinoceros, 
provided  with  a  large  upper  lip,  or  a  short  pro- 
boscis, and  having  two  horns  resembling  those 
of  antelopes;  —  found  in  the  miocene  fresh- 
water deposits  of  the  sub-Himalayan  hills.  Lyell. 


Crabh. 

Six  and 

Bacon. 

:  —  a  sym- 


SfX,  a.  \(joi\i,  saihs  \  A.^.six,  syx,  sex,  seox; 
Dut.  zes;  Frs.,  Dan.,  8^  Sw.  sex;  Ger.  sechs; 
Icel.sea:.  — Heb,  m'^r.  — Gr.  t'l;  L.  sex;  li.sei; 
Sp.  seiz ;  Fr.  six.  —  Sansc.  shash.]  Twice  three  ; 
one  more  than  five. 

six,  n.  The  sum  of  three  and  three  :  —  a  symbol 
representing  this  sum  ;  as  6. 

A  cup  of  six,  a  cup  of  beer  sold  at  six  shillings  the 
barrel.  J^ares. —  To  be  at  six  and  seven,  or  sixes  and 
sevens,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  confusion. 

Six'-COR-NJgiRED  (-nerd),  a.  Having  six  corners. 

six'FOLD,  a.     Six  times  told  or  repeated ;    six 

times  as  much  or  as  many. 
SiX'PipNCE,  n.     Six  pennies  :  —  a  small  English 

silver  coin  ;  half  a  shilling  ($0,121).  Shak. 

SiX'PJlN-Ny,  a.     "Worth  sixpence.  Preston. 

SIX'-P£t-ALLED,  u.     {Bat.)  Having  six  petals. 
SiX'SCORE,  u.  &  n.     Six  times  twenty.     Sandys. 
SiX'-SID-:^D,  u.     Having  six  sides. 

SIX'TEEN,  a.     [A.  S.  sixtene,  syxtene.] 
ten  ;  twice  eight. 

SIX'TEEN,  n.    The  sum  of  six  and  ten 
bol  representing  this  sum  ;  as  16. 

SiX'TEENTH,  a.  The  sixth  after  the  tenth  ;  — 
the  ordinal  of  sixteen  :  —  noting  one  of  sixteen 
parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided. 

SIX'TEENTH,  n.  (Mm.)  An  interval  consisting 
of  two  octaves  and  a  second.  Moore. 

SIXTH,  a.  The  first  after  the  fifth  ;  —  the  ordinal 
of  six  :  — noting  one  of  six  parts  into  which  a 
thing  is  divided. 

SIXTH,  n.     1.  A  sixth  part.  Cheyne. 

2.  {Mus.)  An  interval  of  five  diatonic  degrees. 
,esr  There  are  four  kinds  of  sixths,  two  consonant 
and  two  dissonant.  The  consonant  sixths  are,  first, 
the  minor  sixth,  composed  of  three  tones  and  two 
semitones  major;  secondly,  the  major  sixth,  composed 
of  (bur  tones  and  a  major  semitone.  The  dissonant 
sixths  are,  first,  the  diminished  sixth,  coniposod  of 
two  tones  and  three  major  semitones  ;  secondly,  the 
superjluous  sixth,  composed  of  four  tones,  a  major 
semitone,  and  a  minor  semitone.    Moore. 

SiXTH'LY,  ad.    In  the  sixth  place.  Bacon. 

SiXTH'-RATE,  7i.  A  British  vessel  of  war  bear- 
ing a  captain.  ,  Simmonds. 

SIX'TI-ETH,  a.  The  next  after  the  fifty-ninth ;  — 
the  ordinal  of  sixty: — noting  one  of  sixty 
parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided. 

six'TY,  a.     [A.  S.  sixtiff.l     Six  times  ten. 

SiX'TY,  n.  The  sum  of  fifty  and  ten ;  —  a  symbol 
representing  this  sum  ;  as  60. 

SIZ'A-BLE,  a.     1.  Of  suitable  size. 

He  should  be  purged,  sweated,  vomited,  and  starved  till  he 
come  to  a  sizable  bulk.  Arbuthnot. 


2.  Of  considerable  bulk;  large, 
volume." 


'A  sizable 
Hurd. 


Si'ZAR,  n.  A  student  of  the  lowest  rank,  or  one 
admitted  on  easier  terms,  with  regard  to  ex- 
penses, than  others,  at  Cambridge,  in  England, 
and  at  Dublin,  in  Ireland ;  corresponding  to  ser- 
vitor  at  Oxford ;  —  written  also  sizer. 

j^=-In  college  phraseology,  a  size  is  a  portion  of 
bread,  meat,  &c.,  allotted  to  a  student;  and  hence 
the  name  sizar.     Brande. 

SI'ZAR-SHIP,  n.  The  rank  or  the  station  of  a 
sizar.  Southey. 

SIZE,  n.     [An  abbreviation  of  assize.  Skinner.'] 
_  1.  Quantity  of  superficies  ;  comparative  mag- 
nitude ;  magnitude  ;  bulk  ;  bigness  ;  greatness. 

Like  thee,  Telemachus,  in  voice  and  dze.  Pope. 

Objects  near  our  view  are  thought  greater  than  those  of  a 

larger  saze,  that  are  more  remote.  Locke. 

2.  A  portion  of  bread,  meat,  &c.,  allotted  to 
a  student  distinct  from  the  regular  dinner  at 
commons; — a  settled  quantity;  an  allowance. 
[Univ.,  Cambridge,  Eng.]  Brande. 

3.  Condition;  standing;  rank. 

Men  of  a  less  size  and  quality.  L'Estrange. 

4.  A  measure  of  length  used  by  shoemakers. 

Wright. 

5.  An  instrument  consisting  of  thin  leaves 
fastened  together  at  one  end  by  a  rivet,  used 
for  ascertaining  the  size  of  pearls.  Wright. 

Syn. —  Size  is  a  general  term,  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  dimension,  great  or  small.  Magnitude,  from  the 
Latin  magnitudo,  is  employed  in  science,  and  is  of  the 


same  signification  as  the  common  English  word  great- 
ness, which  is  not  employed  in  science.  Bulk  denotes 
a  considerable  degree  of  greatness.  Great  or  small 
size  ;  the  size  of  an  animal ;  the  magnitadr  of  tlio  plan- 
ets ;  quantity  of  land  or  timl)er;  irreatness  of  mind  ; 
the  bulk  of  a  ship;  tlie  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 

SIZE,  72.     [W.  57/Z/i,  stiffening,  glue.  —  8p.  sisa.] 

1.  A  kind  of  glue  made  by  boiling  down  in 
water  the  clippings  of  parchment  and  the  thin- 
ner kinds  of  skins,  and  used  almost  always  in  a 
gelatinous  condition  for  various  purposes  in 
manufactures  and  the  arts;  sizing.    Simmonds. 

2.  {Pathology.)  The  bufiy  coat  which  appears 
on  the  surface  of  coagulated  blood  drawn  in  in- 
flammation. Wright. 

SIZE,  V.  a.    \i.  SIZED  ;  pp.  sizing,  sized.] 

1.  To  arrange  according  to  size.  Dryden. 

2.  To  settle  or  fix  by  comparison  with  a  stand- 
ard.    "To  size  weights  and  measures."    Bacon. 

3.  To  feed  with  sizes  or  small  scraps;  to  sup- 
ply with  a  small  quantity  of  food.     Beau.  §  Fl. 

4.  To  cover  with  glutinous  matter;  to  be- 
smear with  size.  Sir  W.  Petty, 

5.  {Mil.)  To  take  the  size  of,  as  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  them  in  military  array,  and 
of  rendering  their  relative  statures  more  effec- 
tive. Stocqueler. 

6.  {Mining.)  To  separate,  as  the  finer  from 
the  coarser  parts,  of  a  metal,  by  sifting  them 
through  a  wire  sieve.  Wright. 

SIZE,  V.  n.  To  score  as  students  do  in  the  but- 
tery-book at  Cambridge,  Eng.  Wright. 

SiZED  (sizd),  a.     1.  Adjusted  according  to  size. 
2.  Having  a  particular  magnitude.        Locke. 
J0@=-  Sized  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  medium-sizcrf. 

SiZ'^lL,  n.  The  clippings  of  various  metals  or  of 
slips  or  plates  from  which  blanks  for  coins  have 
been  cut ;  scissel.  Simmonds. 

Si'ZAR,  n.    See  Sizar.  Bp.  Corbet. 

SIZE'— ROLL,  n.  A  small  piece  of  parchment 
added  to  some  part  of  a  record.  Simynonds. 

^lz%Vi^,  n.  pi.    See  Scissors.  Tusser. 

SlZ'^R^i  n.  pi.  Machines  used  in  Ceylon,  made 
of  perforated  sheet  zinc  or  wire  gauze,  for  sepa- 
rating coffee  into  three  sizes,  the  round  or  pea- 
berry,  and  a  larger  and  smaller  berry.  Simmonds. 

SIZE'— STICK,  n.  A  measuring  stick  used  by 
shoemakers.  Wright. 

Si'ZI-NESS,   n.      Glutinousness ;  viscosity,     "A 
"  siziness  and  viscosity  in  the  blood."   Arhuthnot. 

SIZ'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  covering  with  size :  — 
pieces  of  skin  and  hide  used  for  making  glue  :  — 
a  viscous  or  glutinous  substance.  Ash, 

2.  Food  for  a  student,  as  bread,  meat,  &c., 
ordered  in  commons  or  from  the  buttery.  [Univ., 
Cambridge,  Eng.]  Bristed. 

SIZ'ZLE,  V.  ft.  To  hiss  from  the  action  of  fire  ;  to 
effervesce.  Forhy. 

SIZ'ZLE,  n. 
vescence. 

SI'ZY,  a.  Kelating  to  size  ;  viscous  ;  glutinous. 
"  The  blood  is  sizy."  Arhuthnot... 

SKAD'DLE,  n.  [A.  S.  scathe ;  Dut.  shade.]  Hurt ; 
damage  ;  injury.  [Obs.or  local.]  5ai7e?/.  Wright. 

SKAD'DLE,  a.  [A.  S.  scaithig.}  Mischievous ; 
ravenous.     [Local,  Eng.]  Bay. 

fSKAD'D0N^,7t. pi.  The  embryos  of  bees.  Bailey. 

SKAIN,  n.     [Old  Fr.  escaigne.]     A  knot  of  thread 

or  of  silk  ;  skein.  —  See  Skein.  Johnson. 

SKAIN  (skan),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  of  Erse  extrac- 
tion, being  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Irish  or 
Highlanders.  Nares.]  Anciently,  a  kind  of 
sword  or  dagger ;  —  written  also  skean.    Wright. 

And  for  their  weapons  had  but  Irish  skains  and  darts. 

Ih-aylon. 

a  companion. 

,  I  am  none  of  his 
skainsmdtes.  ti/iak. 

I^=- "  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  old  lady 
means  roaring  or  swaggering  companions."     J^ares. 

SKALD,  n.     A  bard.  —  See  Scald. 

SKATE,  n.  [Dut.  schaats.]  A  sort  of  shoe,  or  a' 
piece  of  wood  made  so  as  to  be  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  foot,  and  furnished  with  an  iron 


A  hiss  from  the  action  of  fire  ;  effer- 
Halliioell. 


t  SKAIN^'MATE,  ■«.  A  messmate 
Scurvy  knave !  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gi 
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runner,  used   to  slide  or  travel  on  the  ice ;  — 
usually  in  the  plural ;  as,  "  A  pair  of  skates." 
As  they  sweep 
On  sounding  skates  a  thousand  difterent  ways, 
In  circling  poise,  awiit  as  tlie  winds,  along.        'llinnvou. 

SKATE,  v.n.  {i.  skated  ;  pp.  skating,  skated.] 
To  slide  on  the  ice  by  the  use  of  skates. 

A  Dutcliraan  skating  upon  the  ice.  Tucker. 

SKATE,  n.  [L.  squatina,  a  kind  of  shark.  —  A.  S. 
sceadda.]  {Ich.)  The  name  given  to  several 
species  of  fish,  having  a  rhomboidal  body,  of  the 
genus  Raia.  —  See  Ray.  Yarrell. 

XtE&*  The  skates  are  very  numerous  on  the  British 
coasts,  and  some  of  the  species  are  used  as  food.  The 
common  skate  t^Raia  batis')^  called  also  the  blue  skate^ 
the  gray  skate.,  and  the  tinker,  is  sometimes  found 
weighing  200  pounds.    Baird. 

SKAT'^R,  n.    One  who  skates.  Smith. 

SKAT'ING,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  skates.  Nares. 

t  SKAYLE§,  71.  pi.    Skittles  or  ninepins.     North. 

SKEAN,  n.  A  short  sword ;  a  skain.  —  See  Skain. 

The  road  was  lined  by  Rapparees,  armed  with  skeans, 
stakes,  and  half-pikes.  Macaulay, 

SKEEL,  n.  [Ger.  schale.  —  See  Shell.]  A  shal- 
low, wooden  vessel,  for  holding  milk  or  cream ; 
a  milking-pail.     [North  of  Eng.]  Grose. 

SKEET,  n.  (JSfaut.)  A  sort  of  long  scoop,  used  to 
wet  the  decks  and  sides  of  a  ship,  in  order  to 
keep  them  cool.  Mar.  Diet. 

SKEG,  n,     1.  A  kind  of  wild  plum.  Baiky. 

2.  pi.  A  sort  of  oats.  Farm.  Eney. 

SKEG'SgR,  ».    A  little  salmon.  Walton. 

SKEIN  (skan),  n.  A  knot  of  thread  or  of  silk  :  — 
a  quantity  of  yarn  as  taken  off  the  reel. 

4K^  The  skein  of  cotton-yarn  contains  80  threads  of 
54  inches  ',  17  skeiiis  make  a  hank  ;  IB  ilanks  a  spin- 
dle     Simmonds. 

t  SKfiL'DJR,  V.  a.    To  cheat.  B.  Jonson. 

t  SKEL'jpT,  n.     A  mummy.  Holland. 

SKEL-^-TOL'O-^y,  n.  [Gr.  mXirdv,  a  skeleton, 
and  ^./iyQ^,  a  discourse.]  {A7iat.)  A  treatise  on 
the  solid  parts  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

SKEL'5-TON,  71.  [Gr.  mXlrCv  (sc.  o-S/icr) ;  eKiUrbq, 
dried  up  ;  It.  scheletro  ;  Sp.  esqueleto  ;  Fr,  sque- 
lette.  —  Old  Eng.  skelet,  a  mummy.] 

1.  {Arrnt.')  The  harder  parts  of  organized 
bodies,  which  form  the  framework  upon  which 
the  softer  tissues  are  fixed  ;  —  more  particularly 
the  collection  of  bones  which,  in  an  animal, 
either  serve  as  fixed  points  for  the  attachment 
of  the  soft  parts,  or  form  cavities  for  enclosing 
and  protecting  important  organs,  or  constitute 
the  apparatus  of  support  and  the  passive  instru- 
ment of  voluntary  motion.  Eng.  Cyc. 

0®-  Wllen  the  hones  are  united  by  their  njituval  lig- 
aments, the  skeleton  is  said  to  be  natural ;  when  artic- 
ulated by  means  of  wires,  artijicial.     Dunglison. 

2.  The  compages  or  frame  of  anything.  "The 
great  skeleton  of  the  world."  Hale. 

3.  A  rough  draught ;  sketch  ;  outline  ;  as, 
"  Simeon*s  *  Sfcelefons  of  Sermons.* " 

4.  A  very  lean  person.  Smart. 

SKEL'?-TON-BILL,  n.  (Law.)  A  blank  paper 
properly  stamped,  in  those  countries  where 
stamps  are  required,  with  the  name  of  a  person 
signed  at  the  bottom.  Bouvier. 

SKfiL'^-TON— KEY,  n.  A  thin  key  used  for  sev- 
eral varieties  of  locks. 

t  SKEL'LUM,  n.  [Ger.  schelm.  —  Old  Fr.  schel- 
me.'j     A  villain  ;  a  scoundrel.  Cotgrave- 

SKEL'LY,  w.m.     To  squint.  Todd. 

SKEL'LY,  ».   Asquint.  [North  of  Eng.]  BrocAeW. 

SKELP,  n.  A  blow ;  a  smart  stroke.  [North  of 
England.]  Brockett. 

SKELP,  n.  The  rolled  sheet  of  wrought  iron, 
from  which  a  gun-barrel  is  made.      Simmonds. 

SKEN,  V.  II.  To  squint.   [Local,  Eng.]  Holloway. 

SKEP,  n.    1.  A  coarse,  round  farm-basket.  Tusser. 

2.  A   bee-hive.       [Scotland,    and  provincial, 

Eng.]  Farm.  Eney. 

SKfiP'TJC,  n.  [Gr.  cice-irTiKits,  inclined  to  reflec- 
tion ;  nl-KToiiai,  to  look  about  or  carefully ,  — ac- 
cording to  Hemsterhuis  from  nlira;,  a  covering. 


or  ff/cf7rdw,  to  cover,  and  so  strictly  to  shade  the 
eyes  with  the  hand,  and  look  steadily.  —  See 
Sceptic]  One  who  doubts  of  every  thing; 
sceptic.  —  See  Sceptic.  Johnson. 

SKEP'TJC,         ;  „       Doubtful ;    doubting.  —  See 
SKEP'TI-CAL,  )  Sceptical.  Johnson. 

SKEP'Tl-C  AL-LY,  ad.     In  a  sceptical  manner.  — 
See  Sceptically.  Johnson. 

SKEP'TI-CAL-NESS,   n.      The   quality   of  being 
sceptical.' — See  Soepticalness. 

SKEP'T{-C1§M,  n.    Universal  doubt.  —  See  Scep- 
ticism. Johnson. 


SKBP'TI-CIZE,  v.  n.     To  doubt. - 
CIZE.     [e.] 

SKEE'RY,  n.     An  insulated  rock. 


■See   SOEPTI- 
Johnson. 

Jamieson. 

SKETCH,'  n.  [Dut.  scheis ;  Ger.  skizze ;  Danx 
skitze.  —  It.  schizzo  ;  Sp.  esquicio  ;  Fr.  esguisse. 
—  From  A.  S.  seeotan,  to  shoot ;  Dut.  schieten ; 
Ger.  schieszen.  Tooke.']  A  design  in  outline  ;  a 
first  or  rough  draught ;  outline ;  delineation. 
The  memorandums  and  rude  sketches  of  the  master.  Anson. 
To  make  a  sketch  ...  of  a  picture.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  A  sketch  is  an  unfinished  or  rough  draught, 
and*tnay  comprehend  the  outline  and  something  more  : 
an  outline  is  the  exterior  line  of  a  tigure ;  a  delineation 
is  something  more  than  a  sketch.  A  hasty  sketch  ;  an 
outline  of  the  plan  ;  an  accurate  delineation. 

SKETCH,  V.  a.     [Dut.  schetsen.']     [i.  sketched  ; 

pp.  SKETCHING,   sketched.] 

1.  To  draw,  by  tracing  outlines,  and  slightly 
shading ;  to  make  a  rough  draught  of. 

Some  admirable  design  sketched  out  only  with  a  black 
pencil.  Watts. 

2.  To  suggest  the  first  notion  of;  to  plan  ;  to 
delineate ;  to  depict. 

Those  ideas  which  I  have  only  sketched,  and  which  every 
man  must  finish  for  himself.  Dryden. 

SKETCH'-BOOK  (-biik),  u.  A  book  for  sketches, 
drawings,  or  outlines.     W.  Living.    Simmonds. 

SKETCH':5R,  n.     One  who  sketches. 

SK^TCH'ING,  n.  The  art  of  copying  from  nature 
for  a  finished  work.  Fairholt, 

SKBTCH'Y,  a.  Relating  to  a  sketch ;  appertain- 
ing to  a  sketch  or  first  plan ;  possessing  the 
character  of  a  sketch  ;  unfinished.  Knight. 


Oblique;   dis- 
Brewer. 

Huloet. 


SKEW  (skii),    a.     [Dan.   skiaev.] 
torted.     [k.] 

t  SKEW  (sku),  ad.     Awry ;  askew. 

t  SKEW  (skii),  V.  a.  1.  To  look  obliquely  upon  ; 
to  notice  slightly.  Beau  Sg  Fl. 

2.  To  shape  or  form  in  an  oblique  way. 

"Windows  broad  within  and  narrow  without,  or  sfreujerf  and 
closed.  Marginal  note  on  1  Kings  vi.  4. 

SKEW  (sku),  V.  n.  To  walk  or  to  move  obliquely : 
— to  start  aside,  as  a  horse.  [Local.]  L'Esti-ange. 

SKEW'-BAcK,  n.  (Areh.) 
The  sloping  abutment  in 
brick-work  and  masonry, 
for  the  ends  of  the  arched 
head  of  an  aperture,  as  at 
A  and  B.  Brande.  """"  """" 

SKEW'-BrIdQJE,  n.  A  kind  of  bridge  construct- 
ed obliquely  across  a  stream  or  a  common  road, 
as  when  either  is  intersected  at  an  oblique  angle 
by  a  railway.  Tomlinson. 

SKEW'^R  (sku'er),  n.     A  small  wooden  or  iron 
pin  used  to  keep  meat  in  form. 
Sweetbreads  and  collops  were  with  skewers  pricked.  Ttryden. 

SKEW'^R  (sku'er),  V.  a.    To  fasten  with  skewers. 

-SKId,  n.  1.  A  piece  of  timber  placed  up  and 
down  a  vessel's  side  to  bear  any  articles  off  clear 
that  are  hoisted  in.  Dana. 

2.  The  chain  by  which  the  wheel  of  a  wagon 
is  fastened,  so  as  to  prevent  its  turning  round 
when  descending  a  steep  hill.  Farm.  Ency. 

3.  A  piece  of  light  timber  upon  which  heavier 
timber  is  rolled  or  slid.  Bartlett. 

4.  A  short  piece  of  wood  or  timber  laid  cross- 
wise to  support  logs  or  timbers  in  making  a 
fence  with  logs.     [U.  S.]  Barnes. 

SKIFF,  n.  [Ger.  sehiff.  —  See  Ship.]  A  small, 
light,  boat ;  a  wherry.  Dryden. 

SKIFF,  V.  a.     To  pass  over  in  a  skiff.  Beau.  §  Fl. 


SKIL'dJR,  v.  n.  To  live  by  begging  or  pilfering. 
[Local.]  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

SKIL'FUL,  a.     Having  skill ;  qualified  with  skill; 

experienced ;  well-versed ;  knowing ;  ingenious-; 

dexterous;  adroit;  expert;  able;  clever. 

Your  skilful  hand  employed  to  save 

Despairing  wretches  from  the  grave.  iSwift. 

Will  Vafer  is  sk-Hful  at  finding  out  the  ridiculous  side  of  a 

fling.  Taller. 

Instructors  should  not  only  be  skilful  in  those  sciences 

■which  they  teach,  but  have  skill  in  the  method  of  teaching, 

and  patience  in  the  practice.  Watts, 

Syn.  —  See  Able,  Aktful,  Clever,  Cunkiks. 

SKIL'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  skilful  manner ;  ably. 

SKIL'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  skilful ; 
ability;  dexterity;  expertness  ;  skill.  Ps. 

SKILL,  vi.  [A.  S.  scylan,  to  distinguish  ;  to  sep- 
arate, to  divide;  Dut.  scheleji,  to  be  distin- 
guished ;  Frs.  scheelen,  to  differ ;  Dan.  skilk,  to 
separate ;  Sw.  skilja,  to  separate,  to  divide  ;  Icel. 
skilia,  to  separate.] 

1.  Knowledge  of  any  practice  or  art ;  readi- 
ness or  dexterity  in  any  practice ;  knowledge 
united  with  dexterity,  power,  or  ability  to  do  a 
thing  as  it  ought  to  be  done ;  as,  "  The  skill  of  a 
physician  or  a  lawyer  "  ;  "  The  skill  of  an  artist." 

His  great  wisdom  and  skill  at  negotiations.  Swift. 

2.  Any  particular  art.  "Learned  in  one 
skill."     [r.]  Hooker. 

3.  t  A  distinct  or  particular  cause  or  reason. 
I  think  you  have  as  little  skill  to  fear.  Shak. 

Syu.  — See  Ability. 

t  SKILL,  V.  n.     [See  Skill,  «.] 

1.  To  be  knowing ;  to  be  dexterous. 

There  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  liko 

unto  the  Sidonians.  1  Kings  v.  6. 

They  that  skill  not  of  so  heavenly  matter.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  difference ;  to  matter  ;  to  signify. 

fferbert, 

SKlLL,   V.  a.     To  know^;  to  understand.     [Still 


What  skills  it  if  a  baff  of  stones  or  gold 
About  thy  neck  do  drown  thee? 


used  in  some  parts  of  England.] 
I  skill  not  what  it  is. 


Forby, 

Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

SKILLED  (skild),  a.  Having  skill ;  knowing  , 
dexterous  ;  skilful ;  adept ;  proficient.    Milton. 

SKIL'LJISS,  a.    "Wanting  skill ;  artless^     Sidney. 

SKIL'L^T,  n.  [Old  Fr.  escuelkite.]  A  small  iron 
kettle  or  boiler  with  a  handle.  Shak. 

SKILL'JNG,  «.  A  bay  of  a  bam  : —  a  slight  addi- 
tion to  a  cottage.  Wright. 

t  SKILT,  n.    Difference.  Cleaveland.- 

SKILTS,  n.  pi.     Short,  loose,  tow  trowsers.     [Lo- 
cal, XT.  S.]  Judd. 
SKIM,  V.  a.    [Dan.  skumme,  to  skim.  —  See  ScuM.] 

\i.  SKIMMED  ;  pp.  SKIMMING,  SKIMMED.] 

1.  To  clear  of  any  grosser  matter,  from  the 
upper  part,  by  passing  a  vessel  a  little  below  the 
surface  ;  as,  "To  skim  milk." 

2.  To  gather  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid. 
Whilom  I  've  seen  her  skim  the  clotted  cream. 

And  press  from  spungy  curds  the  milky  stream.      Gay. 

3.  To  brush  slightly,  as  the  surface ;  to  pass 
near  the  surface  of;  to  pass  over  superficially. 

The  swallow  s^'nis  the  river's  watery  face.  Dryden. 

SKIM,  V.  n.     1.  To  pass  lightly ;  to  glide  along. 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main.  Pope, 
2.  To  pass  near  the  surface  :  —  to  go  over  su- 
perficially. "  They  skim  over  a  science."  Watts. 

tSKIM,  ra.    [See  SctJM.]  Scnm;  refuse.  Bryskett. 

SKIM'BLE-SKAM'BLE,  a.  Rambling  ;  uncon- 
nected ;  Wandering ;  wild.     [Low.]  Shak. 

SKIM'-COL-T^R,  n.  The  colter  of  a  plough  used 
for  paring  land.  Simm.onds. 

SKIMMED  (skimd),  p.  a.  Having  the  grosser  mat- 
ter taken  from  the  surface :  —  taken  from  the 
surface  of  a  liquid. 

SKlM'MfR,  n.  1.  One  who  skims ;  one  who  skims 
over  a  book  or  a  subject.  SkeUon. 

2.  A  shallow  vessel  used  for  skimming;  a 
scoop.  Mortimer. 

3.  (Omith,)  The  sheer-water.  Baird. 

SKIm'— mIlk,  re.  Milk  from  which  the  cream  has 
been  skimmed ;  skimmed  milk.  Clarke. 

SKIM'MING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  taking  off  the  sur- 
face of  a  liquid.  Bp.  Hall- 
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2.  That  which  is  skimmed  off. 

They  relished  the  very  skimmings  of  the  kettle.  Cook. 

SKIM'MING-LY,  ad.      By   passing  lightly  along 
the  surface. 


SKIM'MING-TON,  )  ^_  ru 
SKlM'MJgR-TON,    >  supposed 


'  Skimmington  has  been 
'  to  be  the  name 
of  some  notorious  scold  of  the  olden  time." 
Todd."]  Used  jestingly,  as  in  the  phrase,  "To 
ride  skimmington." 

^S^  To  ride  skimmington,  or  riding  skimmington, 
phrases  used  in  respect  to  a  ludicrous  cavalcade  in 
ridicule  of  a  man  beaten  by  his  wife.  It  consists  of 
a  procession  in  which  the  man  rides  behind  a  woman 
with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  lidding  a  distaff  in 
bis  hand,  at  which  he  seems  to  work,  the  woman  all 
the  while  beating  him  with  a  ladle,  and  those  who 
accompany  them  make  hideout  noises,  or  mock-music 
with  frying-pans,  buU's-horns,  &c.    Halliwell. 

fl®=*  To  nde  the  stang  is  a  phrase  of  similar  import 
in  the  north  of  England.    J^ares. 

SKIN,  n.  [A.  S.  scin  ;  Old  Ger.  schin ;  Dan.  sJdnd ; 
Sw.  skinn.  —  "W.  skan\  Ir.  scann,  a  membrane.] 

1.  The  natural  covering  of  the  flesh  of  the 
animal  body. 

,0®=-  The  skin  of  animals  is  divisible  into  three  parts 
or  membranes :  the  exterior,  called  the  scarf-skin  or 
cuticle  ;  under  this  is  a  thin  layer  of  soft  or  pulpy  mat- 
ter, called  the  mucous  network,  which  is  the  seat  of 
color ;  and  under  these  the  cutis,  or  true  skin,  which 
is  a  gelatinous  texture.    Brande. 

Skins  may  diflFer;  but  affection 

Dwells  in  white  and  black  the  same.  Courier. 

2.  The  hide  of  an  animal  which  is  taken  to 
make  parchment  or  leather;  hide;  pelt.  *'A 
wild  goat's  shaggy  skin."  Chapman, 

3.  The  body;  the  person.     [Ludicrous.] 

Wherein  'tis  hard  for  a  man  to  aave  both  his  skin  and  hia 
credit.  L'Estrange. 

4.  The  covering  or  coating  of  vegetables ; 
husk ;  peel ;  rind.  Johnson. 

5.  (Naut.)  The  part  of  a  sail  which  is  outside 
and  covers  the  rest  when  it  is  furled  :  —  also, 
familiarly,  the  sides  of  the  hold  ;  as,  **  An  arti- 
cle is  stowed  next  the  skin."  Dana. 

Syn.  —  Skin  is  a  term  applied  to  the  natural  cover- 
ing of  the  flesh  of  men  and  all  animals,  and  also  to 
the  covering  of  some  vegetables.  Hide  is  used  for  the 
skin  of  large  animals.  The  sJan  of  a  man,  sheep, 
bird,  or  fish  ;  the  hide  of  an  ox  or  horse  ;  the  rind  of 
pork  or  cheese  ;  the  peel  of  an  orange. 

SICiN,??.  a.  [l.  skinned;;?/?.  SKINNING,  SKINNED.] 

1.  To  strip  or  divest  of  the  skin ;  to  flay ;  as, 
*'  To  skin  an  animal." 

2.  To  cover  with  skin,  or  as  with  skin.  "  The 
wound  was  skinned."  Dryd&n. 

Heaps  of  rubbish,  skinned  over  with  a  covering  of  veeeta- 
bles.  Addison. 

SKIN,  V.  n.  To  acquire  a  skin ;  to  become  skinned 
over.  Clarke. 

SKINCH,  v.  a.  To  stint;  to  scrimp;  to  give  a 
short  allowance.     [Local,  England.]         Forby. 

SKIN'-DEEP,  u,.     Slight ;  superficial.       Feltham. 

SKIN'FLINT,  n. 
son ;  a  miser. 

SKIN'FUL,   n.;  pi.   skinpuls 
skin  will  hold. 


Slight ; 

A  very  niggardly  or  mean  per- 
Johnson. 

As  much  as  the 
Hawkesworth. 

SKINK  (skingk,  82),  n.     [A.  S,  scene,'] 

l.f  Drink;  any  thing  potable  ;  liquor,  iliars^on. 
2.  fPottage-     "Scotch  skink."  Bacon. 

SKINK  (skingk),  n.  [Gr.  HKlyKos ;  L.  scincus.l 
(ZoOl.)  A  scaly  lizard  or  saurian  reptile,  of  the 
family  Scincidce,  found  in  tropical  countries, 
and  the  most  arid  regions  of  temperate  climates; 
a  scincoidian.  —  See  Scincoidian.  Baird. 

t  SKINK,  V.  n.    To  pour  out  liquor.       5.  Jonson, 

t  SKINK'^R,  -rt.     One  who  serves  drink.         Shah. 

SKIN'L^ISS,  a.  Having  no  skin  or  a  slight  skin, 
"  The  skinless  pear."  Todd. 

SKIN'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  the  skin.       Booth. 

SKiNNED(skind),ff.  1.  Having  skin  ;  covered  with 
skin  ;  — used  in  composition,  as,  thick-skinned, 
thin-skinned.  Sharp. 

2.  Divested  of  skin. 

SKIN'NgR,  n.     1.  One  who  skins.  Dampier. 

2.  A  dealer  in  skins,  hides,  or  pelts ;  a  leather- 
dealer  ;  a  furrier.  Johnson. 

SKIn'NI-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  skinny.BazVey. 


SKIn'NY",  a.  Consisting  of  skin  only;  wanting 
flesh.  '  '*  Upon  her  skinny  lips."  IShak. 

SKIN'-WOOL  (-wfil),  n.  "Wool  pulled  from  the 
dead  skin,  not  sheared  from  the  living  animal ; 
felt-wool.  Booth. 

SKIP,  V.  n.  [Dan.  kippe,  to  leap,  —  "  In  A,  S., 
forth-scipe  is  expedition,  speed,  despatch ;  but 
all  other  traces  of  the  word  are  lost."  Richard- 
son.l  \i.  SKIPPED ;  p/3.  skipping,  skipped.] 
To  fetch  quick  leaps ;  to  bound  lightly ;  to 
leap  ;  to  jump  ;  to  spring.  "  John  skipped  from 
room  to  room."  Arbuthnot. 

To  skip  over,  to  pass  without  notice  ;  to  disregard  ; 
to  neglect.  "  A  gentleman  made  it  a  rule,  in  reading, 
to  skip  over  all  sentences  where  he  spied  a  note  of 
admiration  at  the  end."  Sw{ft. 

SKIP,  V.  u.     To  miss  ;  to  pass  ;  to  omit. 

They  whohave  a  mind  to  see  the  issue,  may  skip  these  two 
chapters,  and  proceed  to  the  following.  Burnet. 

SKIP,   n.     1.  A  light  leap    or  bound ;  a  spring. 

'*  Fetching  a  little  skip."  Sidney. 

2.  (Miis.)  A  passing  over  or  skipping  of  one 

degree,  or  more  than  one,  of  the  scale.  Warner. 

SKIP'-JAck,  n.  1.  An  upstart.  "To  see  how 
this  skip-jack  looks  at  me."  Sidney. 

2.  (Ent.)  The  common  name  of  the  coleop- 
terous insects  of  the  family  Elateridce.     Baird. 

SKIP'-K?N-NEL,  n.   A  lackey  ;  a  foot-boy.  Swift. 

SKIP'PJglR,  n.     L  One  who  skips  or  dances. 

2.  A  giddy,  thoughtless  youth;  an  inconsid- 
erate youngling.  Shak. 

3.  (Ich.)  A  popular  name  of  the  saury-pike  ; 
Scomoeresox  sauncs.  ^arrell. 

4.  (Ent.)  The  common  name  of  the  lepidop- 
terous  insects  of  the  family  liesperiidee.  Baird, 
—  A  name  applied  to  the  cheese-maggot. 

SKIp'P^^Rj  ?*•     [Dut.  schippen;  Dan,  skippcj:'] 

1.  {Naut.)  The  master  of  a  small  merchant 
vessel.  Simmonds. 

2.  t  A  ship-boy.  Congreve. 

fSKIP'PjpT,  n.     A  small  boat;  a  skiff.      Spenser. 

SKIP'PING,  a.  (Mus.)  Applied  to  notes  which 
do  not  proceed  by  conjoint  degrees,  nor  in  any 
regular  course,  but  which  lie  at  awkward  and 
unexpected  distances  from  each  other.    Moore. 

SKIP'PING-LY,  ad.    By  skips  and  leaps.   Howell. 

SKIP'PING-ROPE,  n.  A  short  cord  or  rope  used 
by  children  to  skip  over.  Simmonds. 

SKIRL,  V.  n.  To  scream.  [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

SKIR'MfSH,  n.  [It.  scaramuccia,  schermugio ; 
Sp.  escaramuza ;  Fr.  esca^'mouche.  — Dut.  scher- 
mutseling ;  Ger.  schariniitzel ;  Dan.  skierm.ydsel ; 
Sw.  skiirmytsel ;  "W.  ysgarmes.  —  "The  word 
seems  to  have  an  affinity  with  the  A.  S.  scyran, 
to  part,  to  divide."  Richardson.  "  It  is  a  deriv- 
ative from  schermh-e,  to  fight ;  Old  Ger.  sker- 
man."     Diez.] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  loose,  desultory  kind  of  engage- 
ment, in' presence  of  two  armies,  between  small 
detachments  sent  out  for  the  purpose  either  of 
drawing  on  a  battle,  or  of  concealing  by  their 
fire  the  movements  of  the  troops  in  the  rear ; 
a  slight  fight  in  war.  Stocqueler, 

2,  A  contest;  a  contention. 

They  never  meet  but  there 's  a  skirmish  of  wit        Sliak. 

SKIR'M|SH,  V.  n.  [i.  SKIRMISHED  ;  pp.  skirmish- 
ing, skirmished.]  To  fight  in  small  parties  or 
detachments  ;  to  engage  in  skirmishes. 

Though  broken,  scattered,  fled,  they  skirmwJi  Btill.    Fairfax. 

SKIR'MISH-?R,  n.     One  who  skirmishes.  Barret. 

SK"fR'MISl-I-tNG,  n.  The  act  of  fighting  loosely  or 
in  small  detachments.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  SKIRR,  V.  a.  [See  Scour,]  To  scour ;  to  ram- 
ble over  in  order  to  clear.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

t  SKIRR,  V.  «.  To  scour;  to  scud;  to  run  in 
haste.  Shak. 

SKIR'RgT,  n.  [A  corruption  of  skirwort,  its  old 
name.]  {Bot.)  An  umbelliferous  perennial  wa- 
ter-plant of  the  genus  Sivm,  native  of  China, 
and  cultivated  for  its  succulent  roots  or  tubers  ; 
Sium  Sisarum.  Loudon. 

Skirret  of  Peru,  a  name  applied  to  a  species  of  Con- 
volvulus, or  bindweed,  the  tubers,  young  leaves,  and 
tender  shoots  of  which  are  used  for  food ;  Spanish 


potato ;  Convolvulus  batatas.  It  is  the  potato  of 
Shak.  and  contemporary  writers,  the  Solanum  tubero- 
sum being  then  scarcely  known  in  Europe.  Loudon. 
SKIRT,  n.  [Dan.  skiorte,  a  shirt ;  Sw.  skort,  a 
skirt. —  "  Skirid,  skir^d,  skirt,  from  A.  S.  scyran, 
to  cut,  to  divide,  to  separate."     Richardson.'] 

1.  The  lower,  loose  part  of  a  garment  below 
the  waist;  as,  "  The  skirt  of  a  coat  or  a  gown." 

2.  A  petticoat ;   a  woman's  loose  under-gar- 
ment  extending  from  the  waist  downwards. 

3.  The  edge  of  any  part  of  dress. 

A  narrow  lace,  or  a  email  skirt  of  ruffled  linen,  which  ruaa 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  betbre.  Addisan.. 

4.  The   extreme  part  of  any  thing ;  the  bor- 
der; the  edge  ;  the  margin. 

Night  winds. 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-sprcodi ng  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  oi  ocean  on  his  winding  shore.  Cowper. 

5.  The    diaphragm   or  midriff"  in  butcher's 
meat.  Smart. 

SKIRT,  V.  a.  [i.  skirted  ;  pp.  skirting,  skirt- 
ed.]    To  border;  to  run  along  the  edge  of. 

A  spacious  circuit  on  the  hill  there  stood. 

Level  and  wide,  and  skirted  round  with  wood.  Addison. 

SKIRT' JNG,     ^  )  ^^  {Arch.)  A  narrow  board 

SKIRT'JNG-BOARD,  )  placed  vertically  or  edge- 
wise on  the  floor,  round  the  sides  of  an  apart- 
ment ;  wash-board.  Brande. 

SKIT,  71.     [A.  S.  scitan,  to  throw  out.] 

1.  A  light,  wanton  wench.  Howard. 

2.  A  reflection  ;  a  jeer;  a  gibe,    [k.]    Tooke. 

SKIT,  V.  a. 
to  vilify. 

SKiT'TJSH,  a.     [A.  S.  scitan,  to  throw  out.] 

1.  Shy;  easily  frightened;  timid. 

A  restift',  skittish  jade  had  gotten  a  trick  of  rising,  starting, 
and  flying  out  at  his  own  shadow.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Unsteady;  uncertain  ;  fickle  ;  changeable  ; 
"Wanton.     "  Skittish  spirits."  Shak. 

Some  men  sleep  in  s/cittisft  Fortune's  hall.  Shak. 

SKIT'TISH-LY,  ad.     In  a  skittish  manner ;  shyly. 

SKiT'T|SII-NESS,  71.   The  state  of  being  skittish. 

SKIT'TLE-BALL,  ?i.  A  disk  of  hard  wood  for 
throwing  at  skittles,  or  ninepins.       Simmonds. 

SKIT'TLE^  (skit'tlz),  n.  pi.    Ninepins.     Warton. 

SKIVE,  n.  The  iron  lap  used  in  finishing  or  pol- 
ishing the  facets  of  diamonds.  TomUnson. 

SKI'V^R,  n.  [A.  S.  scafan,  to  shave. —  See  Shi- 
ver, and  Shive.]  An  inferior  kind  of  leather, 
made  of  sheep  skins  split  by  a  machine,  when 
in  the  state  of  pelt,  tanned  by  means  of  sumach, 
and  afterwards  dyed.  Paimell. 


To  cast  reflections  on ;  to  asperse ; 
[Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 


fSKLERE, 

care  of. 


To  cover;  to  protect;  to  take 
Chaucer, 


SKOL'?-CITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  water;  lime  raeso- 
type ;  —  written  also  scolecite.  Dana. 

SKO-LOP'sIte,  n,  (Min.)  A  massive,  imper- 
fectly granular,  brittle  mineral,  of  a  grayish- 
white,  or  pale  reddish-gray  color,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  soda.  Dana. 

SK6nce,  n.    A  sconce.  —  See  Sconce.      Carew. 

SKOR'pD-lTE,  n.  [Gr.  oKdpoSov,  garlic,  —  in  al- 
lusion to  its  odor  before  the  blowpipe.]  {Min.) 
A  pale  leek-green  or  liver-brown  mineral,  of 
vitreous  lustre,  composed  of  arsenic  acid,  per- 
oxide of  iron,  and  water.  Dana, 

SKOUT,  n.     {Ornith.) 
guillemot. 

SKO\^,  n.  A  small  boat  made  of  willows,  &c.,  and 
covered  with  skins  :  —  a  flat-bottomed  boat  used 
as  a  lighter  on  rivers  and  canals; — written 
also  scotfj. —  See  Scow.  [Scotland.]    Jamieson. 

SKREEN,  n.  &  V.     See  Screen.  Tusse?: 

SKRIM'MA^E,  n.  A  slight  battle  ;  a  contest ;  a 
skirmish.     [Local,  XJ,  S.]  Kendall. 

SKRiM'PY,  a.  Mean;  niggard;  scrimp.  [York- 
shire dialect.]  Hamilton, 

SKRIN^E,  v.  a.  To  squeeze  violently.  —  See 
Scringe.     [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

SKUE,  a.    Oblique  ;  skew.  —  See  Skew. 


A  name   applied  to  the 
Chambers. 


SKUE'-SIGHT  (sku'-sit),  ?i.      {Med.) 


Bentley, 
That  kind 
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of  vision  which  is  accurate  only  when  the  object 
is  placed  obliquely.  Dunglison, 

SKtJG,v.  «.     Tohide.  — SeeScuG.   [Eng.]  Grose. 

SKULK,  V.  n.  [Dut.  schiiilen;  Dan.  skulke\  Sw.- 
skolka.  —  "  The  origin  seems  to  be  the  A.  S.  scy- 
larif  to  separate,  to  secrete."    Richardson.']     \i. 

SKULKED  ;  pp.  SKULKING,  SKULKED.]       To  lurk 

in   hiding-places ;    to    endeavor  to  keep  out  of 
sight ;  to  hide  ;  to  lurk. 

The  thieK,  discovci-ed,  straight  his  prey  forsook, 

And  shuUced  amid  the  sedges  of  the  hrook.  Beattie. 

SKULK,  V.  a.  To  produce  or  bring  forward  clan- 
destinely or  improperly,     [li.]  Ec.  Rev, 

SKULK,  It.     A  company  or  herd  of  foxes.  Wright. 

SKULK' ^R,  n.     One  who  skulks  ;  a  lurker. 

SKULL,  ?i.  \Ji\\.t.  schedel }  Dan.  s/caZ;  Sw.skalle. 
The  past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  sci/lan,  to  divide,  to 
separate.  Tooke.  —  Skinner  refers  it  to  shell.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  collection  of  bones  which 
form  the  case  for  lodging  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, as  well  as  their  vessels,  and  some  of 
the  nerves  ;  the  cranium.  Dunglison. 

fl®^' The  bones  of  the  skull  are  eight  in  number; 
the  frontal^  tlie  occipital,  two  parietaly  two  temporal^ 
the  sphenoid,  and  the  etknoid.     Dunglison. 

2.  The  brain  as  the  seat  of  intelligence. 
Sf^ndh  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn.  Cowper. 

3.  An  oar.  —  See  Scull. 

SKULL,  n.     [A,  S,  sceokj  a  company.]     A  multi- 
tude, as  of  fishes.—  See  Scull,  and  Shoal,  [r.] 
A  knavish  skull  of  boys  and  girla  did  pelt  at  him  with 
stones.  Wamei\ 

SKULL'— CAP,  n.  1.  A  head-piece  or  cap  fitting 
closely  to  the  skull.  Addison. 

2.  i^Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the  herba- 
ceous and  mostly  deciduous,  labiate  plants  of 
the  genus  Sctitellaj^a.  Loudon* 

SKULL'— FISH,  71.  A  whale  which  is  more  than 
two  years  old.  Simmonds. 

SKUM,  n.     See  ScuM. 

SKtJNK,  n.  [The  seecawk 
of  the  Cree  Indians.] 
{Zoul.)  The  common 
name  of  the  American 
quadrupeds  of  the  genus 
MephitiSi  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  ex- 
cessively fetid  odor, 
which  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  polecat,  proceed- 
ing from  a  fluid  secreted 
by  anal  glands,  and  used  as  a  m.eans  of  defence. 
The  species  found  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Mephitis  chinga  of  Tiedemann.  Audubon. 

Skunk- blacJcbird,  (Ornith.)  a  common  name  applied 
to  the  bobolink,  or  Dohjchonyz  orizivorus ; — called 
also  skunk-bird. 

We  followed  that  old  polyglot,  the  skunk  blackbird,  and 
heard  him  describe  the  way  they  talked  at  the  winding  up  of 
•     "  ""  .    .  j/_  W.jBeecher. 


Skunk 
(ifepJiitis  Americana). 


common   name 
Audiibon. 


the  Tower  of  Babel. 
SKUNK'-BIRD,  n.     {Omith.) 
applied  to  the  bobolink. 

SKfJNK'-CAB-BAgJE,  n.  {Bot.)  An  American 
perennial  herb  of  the  genus  Syynplocarpits, 
growing  in  moist  grounds,  and  having  a  strong 
odor  like  that  of  the  skunk,  and  also  somewhat 
alliaceous  ;  Symplocarpus  fcetidus.  Gray. 

SKtJNK'-HEAD,  «.  {Omith.)  The  pied  duck; 
Anas  Labradora  of  Wilson.  Bartlet. 

SKUNK'-WEED,  n.     (Bot.)  The  skunk-cabbage  ; 

Symplocarpus  fcetidus.  Dunglison. 

SKUR'RY,  n.     Haste  ;  impetuosity.  Brockett. 

t  SKUTE,  n.  [Dut.  sehuit.]  A  boat  or  small 
vessel.  Williams. 

SKIJT'T^-Ry-DITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystalline  and 
also  massive  granular  mineral,  of  bright  metal- 
lie  lustre,  sometimes  iridescent,  of  a  color  be- 
tween tin-white  and  pale  lead-gray,  and  con- 
sisting of  arsenic  and  cobalt ;  —  so  called  from 
Skutterud,  in  Norway,  where  it  is  found.  Dana. 

II  SKY  [ski,  P.  E.  Ja.  R. ;  skyi,  S.  J.  F. ;  skei,  W. 

K.\  sk'y,  Sot.],  n.     [Dan.  sky,  a  cloud;  sky- 

himmel,  the  sky ;  Sw.  sky,  a  cloud.  —  Probably 

.  from  the  A.  S.  sceadan,  to  shade.    Richardson.] 

1.  t  A  cloud ;  a  shadow.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  region  of  the  clouds;  the  apparent 


arch  or  vault  of  heaven,  which,  on  a  clear  day, 
is  of  a  bluish  color ;  the  firmament ;  the  heavens. 

The  soft,  blue  ak-y  did  never  melt 

Into  his  heart;  he  nevCT  felt 

Tlie  witchery  of  the  soft,  blue  sky.  Wordsworth. 

3.  The  weather  ;  the  climate. 

Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave  than  to  answer  with  thy 
uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the  skies.  Shak. 


Blue  as   the   sky ;  cerulean  ; 
Hill. 


Gentlest  of 
Collins. 


Shak. 


IJSKY'-BLUE, 
azure. 

II  SKY'-BORN,  a.     Born  in  the  sky, 

sky-bom  forms." 
[|  SKY'-BUILT,  a.   Built  in  the  sky.  Wordsworth. 

II  SKY'— c6l-0R,  n.  An  azure  color  ;  the  color  of 
the  sky.     "  A  light  touch  of  sky-color."  Boyle. 

II  SKY'-COL-ORED,  a.   Colored  like  the  sky ;  blue. 

II  SKY'-DYED  (-did),  «..  Colored  like  the  sky.Po^e. 

II  SKYED  (skid),  a.  Enveloped  by  the  skies.  "The 
skied  mountain."  ThoTnson. 

II  SKY'-5N-C0UNT'?R-ING,  a.  Meeting,  or  reach- 
ing to,  the  sky.  Sterlinge,  1603. 

II  SKY'^Y  (ski'e),a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  sky;  ethereal.     **  ib'Ayey  influences."  Shak. 

II  SKY'-HIGH,  u.     As  high  as  the  sky.        Clarke. 

II  SKY'ISH,  a.     Approaching  the  sky;  skyey. 

To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  ski/ish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

II  SKY'LARK,  n.     [Omith.)  A 
conirostral,    passerine    bird 
of  the  family  Fringillidce  and 
sub-family  Alaudints,  found 
in   all  parts  of  Europe,  in 
Asia,  and  in  the  north  of 
Africa,    celebrated    for    its 
beautiful  song  chanted  forth 
far  up  in  the  air  when  at  lib-  ^ 
erty  and  in  its  natural  state ;  ;V!^,^ 
the   laverock;    Alauda  ar-^ 
vensis.  Gray.  Skylark 

II  SKY'LARK-ING,  n.  {Naut.)  A  term  used  by 
seamen  for  games  or  tricks  with  each  other  in 
the  rigging,  tops,  &c.,  of  ships;  —  the  act  of 
sporting  or  frolicking.  Mar.  Diet. 

II  SKY'lTgHT  (-lit),  n.  A  glazed  frame  or  window 

in  a  roof.  Arhuthnot. 

II  SKY'-POTnT-ING,  a.  Pointing  to  the  %\y. Clarke. 

II  SKY'-R6cK-^T,  n.  A  kind  of  firework,  or 
rocket,  which  flies  high,  and  burns  as  it  flies.  "  I 
considered  a  comet ...  as  a  sky-rocket." Addison. 

II  SKY'-R66fed  (ski'rSft),  ti.  Having  the  sky  for 
a  roof.  Clarke. 

II  SKY'— SAIL,  ■«.  {Naut.)  A  light  sail,  next  above 
the  royal.  Dana. 

II  SKY'-SCRAP-JPR,  n.  {Naut.)  A  name  given  to 
a  sky-sail,  when  it  is  triangular.  Dana. 

II  SKY'-TINCT-URED  (-tJnkt-yurd),  a.  Tinctured 
by  the  sky.     "  Sky-tinctured  grain."        Milton. 

II  SKY'WARD,  ad.     Towards  the  sky.  Clarke. 

t  SLAB,  a.     Thick ;  slimy  ;  viscous. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.  Shak. 

SLAB,  n.     [A.  S.  slipan,  to  slip.  Richardson.] 

1.  t  Moist  earth ;  slime.  Evelyn. 

2.  A  thin,  flat  piece  of  marble  or  other  stone 
having  a  plane  surface. 

A  massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round.        Comper. 

3.  The  outside  strip  of  a  log  or  piece  of  timber 
when  sawn  off,  as  in  the  process  of  making 
boards.  Ray. 

4.  A  small  mass  of  metal,  as  of  tin,  run  into 
a  mould.  Simmonds. 

II  SLAB'B^IR  [siab'ber,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  R ;  slSb'ber,  S. 
P.  K.  Wb. ;  siab'ber  or  slSb'ber,  W.  S?w.  Wr.], 
V.  a.  [Dut.  slabben ;  Gei.  schlabben,  schlabbem. 
—  See  Slab.]  [i.  slabbered;  ja^?.  slabber- 
ing, slabberedT]    [Sometimes  written  slobber.] 

1.  t  To  sup  up  in  a  hasty  manner,  or  so  as  to 
wet  the  lips.     "To  slabber  pottage."        Barret. 

2.  To  smear  with  spittle  or  a  liquid  suffered 
to  fall  from  the  mouth  or  lips ;  to  slaver ;  to 
slobber.  "  He  s^rt66eree^  me  ail  over."  A^^buthnot. 

3.  To  cover  with  a  liquid  spilled. 

The  milk-pan  and  cream-pot  so  slabberec/  and  tost.'      Tusser. 

j6@=  "  The  second  sound  of  this  word  is  by  much 

the  more  usual  one;  but,  as  it  ia  in  direct  opposition 


to  the  orthography,  it  ought  to  be  discountenanced, 
and  the  a  restored  to  its  true  sound."     Walker. 

II  SLAb'B^R,  v.  n.  To  let  the  spittle  fall  from  the 
mouth;  to  drivel;  to  slaver.  Swift. 

II  SLAB'B^R,  n.  Slimy  moisture  that  falls  from 
the  mouth ;  slaver.  C.  Richardson. 

II  SLAB'B^R-jpR,  n.     One  who  slabbers  ;  an  idiot. 

SLAB'B^IR-Y,  a.  [Dut.  slibberig;  Ger.  schlahbe- 
rig.]     Slippery  ;  wet ;  sloppy. 

Our  frost  is  broken  since  yesterday,  and  it  is  very  slab- 
hery.  Swift. 

SLAB'B|-NESS,  n.   State  of  being  slabby.  Bunyan. 

SLAB'BY,    a.      1.     Thick;     viscous;     glutinous. 

^^  Slabby  and  greasy  medicaments."  Wiseman. 
2.  Wet;  sloppy;  muddy;  slimy.    "Thes^- 

by  pavements."  Gray. 

SLAB'-LlNE,  n.     {Naut.)  A  small  line  used  to 

haul  up  the  foot  of  a  course.  Dana* 

SLACK,  a.  [A.  S.  sleac,  slcec;  Sw.  slak\  Icel. 
slakr,  —  W.  yslac,  slack.  —  Dut.  slak,  a  snail.] 

1.  Slow;  tardy;  not  rapid,     [r,] 

Their  pace  was  formal,  grave,  and  slack.  Dryden. 

2.  Remiss;  not  eager  or  diligent ;  backward. 

He  sees  that  human  equity  ia  slack. 

To  interfere,  though  in  so  just  a  cause.  CbKJper. 

3.  Relaxed;  loose ;  not  tense,  tight,  or  rigid. 
From  his  dack  hand  the  garland  wreathed  for  Eve 
Down  dropped,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed.  Milton. 

Slack  in  stays,  (JVaut.)  said  of  a  vessel  when  she 
works  slowly  in  tacking.  Dana. 

SLACK,  V.  n.  \i.  SLACKED ;  pp.  slacking, 
slacked.] 

1.  To  be  slow,  remiss,  or  negligent ;  to  fail. 

When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  thou  shalt  not 
slack  to  pay  it.  Deut.  xxiii.  21. 

2.  To  be  diminished ;  to  abate ;  to  slacken. 

3.  To  become  less  tense,  tight  or  rigid ;  to  re- 
lax ;  to  slacken;  to  loosen.  Clarke. 

4.  To  combine  with  water,  or  with  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  as  lime ;  to  be  slaked.         Miller^ 

SLACK,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  slacian  ;  Dut.  slaken',  Sw. 
slakna.  —  W.  yslado.] 

1.  To  cause  to  be  slower;  to  retard;  to  slacken. 

Tou  may  sooner  by  imagination  quicken  or  slack  a  motion 
than  raise  or  cease  it.  Bacon. 

Well  pleased  with  such  delay,  they  slack  their  pace.    Milton. 

2.  To  make  less  tight,  rigid,  or  tense  ;  to  loos- 
en; to  relax. 

Taught  not  to  sla^h  nor  strain  its  tender  strings.     Pope. 

3.  To  make  less  intense  ;  to  mitigate ;  to 
abate ;  to  remit. 

If  there  be  cure  or  charm 
To  respite  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 
Of  this  ill  mansion.  Milton. 

4.  To  cause  to  be  used  or  applied  less  liber- 
ally ;  to  cause  to  be  withheld. 

Whose  worthiness  would  stir  it  [virtue]  up  where  it  wanted 
rather  than  slojck  it  where  there  is  such  abundance.        Shak. 

5.  To  quench ;  to  extinguish ;  to  slake. 

To  all  moons  some  succulent  plant 
Allotted,  that  poor  helpless  man  might  slack 
His  present  thirst.  Philips. 

6.  To  neglect;  to  defer;  to  put  off. 

Well,  I  must  of  another  errand  to  Sir  John  FalstaiF  from 
my  two  mistresses:  what  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it!  Shak. 

7.  To  cause  to  combine  with  water,  as  lime ; 
to  slake.  —  See  Slake.  Mortimer. 

SLACK,  CK?.  Partially;  imperfectly  ;  insufficient- 
ly. "  A  handful  of  slack-dried  hops."  Mortimer, 

SLACK,  n.  1.  (Naut.)  The  part  of  a  rope  or  sail 
that  hangs  down  loose.  Dana, 

2.  Small  coal ;  coal  broken  into  parts  smaller 
than  the  size  of  an  egg.  Brande. 

3.  A  valley  ;  a  dell.    [Local,  Eng,]         Grose. 

SLACKED'-LIME  (siakt-),  «.  A  compound  of 
one  equivalent  of  water  and  one  equivalent  of 
lime;  hydrate  of  lime.  Miller. 

Slacked  lime  is  formed  by  pouring  water  upon  lime, 
a  chemical  combination  taking  place,  attended  with 
great  heat,  —  Air-slacked  lime,  a  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  one  of  hydrate  of 
lime,  formed  by  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  slowly 
attracting  water  and  carbonic  acid.  As  a  result  of 
this  action,  it  falls  to  powder.    Miller. 

SLACK'EN  (slSLk'kn),  v.  n.  [i.  SLACKENED  ;  p^. 
slackening,  slackened.] 

1.  To  become  less  intense ;  to  abate  ;  to  slack. 

Whence  these  raging  firea 
Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames.       Milton. 

2.  To  become  less  rigid,  tight,  or  tense. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  i,  6,  tJ,  f,  short;   A,  ?,  {,  Q,  \J,  Y,  obscure;  fAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


SLACKEN 

SLACIy'EN  (gUk'kn),  i'.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  become 
more  slow;  to  retard;  to  slack. 

The  otlier  slackens  his  pace.  Di-jiden. 

I  should  be  grieved,  young  prince,  to  think  my  presence 

unbent  your  thoughts  and  slackened  them  to  arms.   Addwtm. 

2.  To  make  to  abate  ;  to  cause  to  be  remitted. 

This  doctrine  must  supersede  and  slacken  all  industry  and 
endeavor.  Hammond. 

_  3.   To  cause  to  become  less  tense,  tight,  or 
rigid;  to  loosen;  to  relax. 

Our  wearied  thoughts, . .  .  like  the  strings  of  a  lute,  by  be- 
ing slackened  now  and  then,  will  sound  the  sweeter  when 
they  are  wound  up  again.  Scott, 

SLACK'LY,  rtrf.  In  a  slack  manner  ;  loosely;  not 
tightly  ; "  not  closely  :  —  tardily ;  remissly. 

SLACK'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  slack^; 
slowness;  tardiness.  "A  slackness  to  heal." 
tiharp.     *'  Slackness  of  motion."     Brerewood. 

2.  Remissness  ;  inattention  ;  negligence. 

From  his  slackness  and  base  cowardice  _ 

These  towns  were  lost.  Daniel. 

3.  The  state  of  being  relaxed;  looseness; 
want  of  tension.  "Knowing  well  the  slackness 
of  his  arm."  '   Blair. 

SLACK'-WA-TJgR,  n.  The  interval  between  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  or  during  which  the 
water  apparently  remains  at  rest.        Mar.  Diet. 

t  SLAUE,  n.  [A.  S.  sl^d.']  A  flat,  low  piece  of 
ground ;  —  a  dale  ;  a  valley.  Drayton. 

SLAG,  n.  [Ger.  schlacken ;  Sw.  slagg.  —  "  It  is  per- 
haps the  A.  S.  slog^  a  slough."  llichardson.']  The 
vitreous  mass  which  covers  the  fused  metals  in 
smelting  hearths ;  cinder;  refuse. 

The  slag  of  iron  works  is  usually  called  cinder.       Simmonds. 

SLAG'GY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  slag.  Clarke. 
SLAIE  (sla),  n.     [A.  S.  sZ«.]     A  weaver's  reed; 

a  sley.  —  See  Sley.  Johnson. 

SLAIN  (slan),  j9.  from  slay.  See  Slisy,  and  Slay. 
SLAKE,  V.  a.     [Sw.  sl(lcka\   Dan.  slukke\   Icel. 

sliBcka.^     [?".  SLAKED  ;  2>P-  slaking,  slaked.] 

1.  To  quench ;  to  extinguish  ;  to  slacken  ;  to 
allay. 

The  traveller  slaked 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  cause  to  combine  with  water,  or  with 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  as  lime ;  to  slack.  Miller. 

/c^  "  It  is  used  of  lime  ;  so  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  original  notion  of  To  slack  or  slake  lime 
be  to  powder  or  quench  it."  Johnson.  Slack  and  slake, 
as  applied  to  liine,  are  much  confounded. 

4I®="  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word 
"  like  the  word  slack.  This  is  the  word,  ns  Dr.  Johnson 
observes,  from  which  it  is  evidently  derived  ;  hut,  as 
it  has  iicquired  a  distinct  and  appropriated  meaning, 
it  is  with  great  propriety  that  it  differs  a  little  from 
its  original  both  in  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

"  All  our  orthoepistH  unite  hi  pronouncing  this  word 
regularly  ;  hut,  as  Mr.  Smith  observes,  bricklayers  and 
their  laborers  universally  pronounce  it  with  the  short 
a,  as  if  written  slack;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the 
correcrest  speakers,  when  using  the  participial  adjec- 
tive in  the  words  unslaked  lime,  pronounce  the  a  in  the 
same  manner  ;  but  this  ought  to  be  avoided."  Walker. 

"  Slaked  lime  is  usually  called  slacked  lime,  which 
implies  lime  loosened  or  rcduccfl  to  powder  ;  but  the 
original  notion  is  probably  quenched  lime."     Smart. 

Syn.  —  To  slake  is  to  qnencii  partially  ;  to  quench 
or  extinguish  ia  to  put  out  entirely.  If  a  person  slakes 
his  thirst,  he  is  but  partially  satisfied  with  drink  ;  if 
he  quenches  it,  he  is  entirely  satisfied.  Slake  thirst ; 
quench  thirst  or  fire  ;  extinguish  flame. 

SLAKE,  V.  n.     1.  To  grow  less  tense  ;  to  slack. 

But  when  the  body's  strongest  sinews  slake.  Darics. 

2.  To  abate.     "The  fever  slaketh.''*     Barret. 

3.  To  be  quenched ;  to  be  extinguished.  '*  His 
flame  did  slake,'''  Broione. 

SLAKE'LJS^SS,  a.  That  cannot  be  slaked;  quench- 
less •  un  extinguish  able  ;  insatiable.  "  Slake- 
less  thirst  of  change."  Bjjron. 

SLAM    v    a.     [Belg.   lamen.  —  See  Lamm.]     [i. 

SLAMMED  ;  pp.  Sl'aMMIXG,  SLAMMED.] 

1  To  cause  to  strike  violently  or  with  a  loud 
noise  ;  as,  "He  stam^^  the  door."  Grose. 

2  To  beat;  to  cuff.  [Local   Eng.]         Grose. 

3  To  slaughter;  to  crush.  [Low.]     Johnson. 

4.  To  beat  by  winning  every  trick.  Todd. 
SLAM,  n.     1-  A  violent  push  so  as  to  cause  noise ; 

as   *'*  To  give  the  door  a  slam." 

2.  Defeat  at  cards  by  winning  every  trick. 

And  gave  the  cheaters  a  clear  slam.         Loyal  Soijg. 

3    The  refuse  of  alum  works.  Francis. 
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SLAM'-BANG,  ad.  With  violence  ;  so  as  to  cause 
noise.     [Colloquial.]  Halliwell. 

SLAM'KIN,  }  n.     [Ger.  schlampe.']     A  slat- 

SLAM'MJ?R-KiN,  )  ternly   woman;    a  trollop;   a 

slut.     [Vulgar.]  Todd. 

SlAn'D^R,  v.  a.  [Su.  Goth,  klander,  from  kland, 
infamy.  Jamieson.—  Old  Fr.  esclandir.  —  Sw. 
klanda,  to  dishonor.  —  See  Slander,  re.]     \i. 

SLANDERED  ;  pp.    SLANDERING,  SLANDERED.] 

To  injure  by  false  and  malicious  reports ;  to 
censure  falsely ;  to  belie  ;  to  defame ;  to  asperse ; 
to  calumniate. 

He  hath  slandered  thy  servant  unto  the  king.  2  Sam.  xix.  ST. 

Syn.  — See  Asperse. 

SLAn'D^R,  n.  [L.  scandalum,  from  Gr.  cKdvha7.ov, 
a  stumbling-block.  Johnson.  —  Nor.  Fr.  esclaun- 
der. — ,Sw.  klander.  — Anciently  written  sclaun- 
der.] 

1.  Detraction  ;  defamation  ;  calumny  ;  false 
reproach ;  utterance  of  injurious  reports  against 
another;  backbiting;  aspersion. 

"Whether  we  spcnk  evil  of  ti  man  to  his  face  or  behind 
his  back:  the  former  way,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  most  gen- 
erous, but  yet  it  is  a  great  fault,  and  tliat  which  we  call  revil- 
ing; tJie  latter  is  more  mean  and  base,  and  that  whicli  we 
properly  call  slander  or  backbiting.  2'illofson. 

The  wortliiest  people  arc  tlie  most  injured  by  aZonrfer,  as 
we  usually  find  that  to  be  the  best  fruit  which  the  birds  have 
been  peclting  at.  Swi/t. 

In  all  cases  of  y^anrfcr  currency,  whenever  the  forger  of  the 
lie  is  not  to  be  found,  the  injured  parties  siiould  have  a  riplit 
to  come  on  any  of  tlie  indorsers.  SherU/an. 

2.  Disgrace  ;  dishonor  ;  reproach,     [r.] 

Thou  slander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb.         Shak. 

3.  {Law.)  Defamation  by  words  spoken  ;  the 
utterance  of  false,  malicious,  and  defamatory 
words,  tending  to  the  damage  and  derogation  of 
another:  —  in  old  law,  defamation  generally, 
whether  oral  or  written.  Burrill. 

■Written  or  printed  slanders  arc  libels.  Bouvicr. 

Syn.  —  Slander,  defamation,  calumny^  detraction,  and 
aspersion  all  imply  liostilify,  and  an  intention  to  in- 
jure the  person  who  is  the  object  of  them.  Slander  or 
dpfamation  is  the  act  of  mnljciuusly  uttering  in  words 
that  wliich  is  false,  tn  the  gross  injury  of  a  person  in 
his  reputation  or  livelihood  ;  and  it  is  a  less  otfence 
in  law  than  libel,  which  is  a  written  or  printed  defa- 
mation. A  person  slanders  or  calumniates  another  by 
fabricating  and  circulating  false  and  injurious  reports, 
or  by  communicating  to  others  such  as  are  already  in 
circulation;  he  defames  by  promulgating  any  thing 
calculated  to  injure  a  person's  fair  fame  or  character  ; 
he  detracts  by  depreciating  the  merit,  motives,  and 
good  deeds  oi'  another  ;  and  he  asperses  by  throwing 
out  insinuations  against  a  person's  character  or  con- 
duct. A  calumniator  is  more  despicable  than  a  slan- 
derer, the  former  term  being  more  restricted  to  one 
who  originates  the  false  accusation, 

SLAN'DJgR-J^R,  ?i.  One  who  slanders  ;  a  calumni- 
ator ;  a  defamer ;  a  detractor  ;  backbiter.  Dryddn. 

SLAN'DJ^R-OttS,  a.  1.  Uttering  or  containing 
slander  ;  defamatory  ;  false  and  malicious  ;  ca- 
lumnious.    "  SlanderoifS  tongues,"  Shak. 

As  by  flattery  a  man  opens  his  mouth  to  his  mortal  enemy, 
BO  by  detraction  and  a  slanderoiia  misrcport  he  shuts  the  same 
to  his  best  friends.  South. 

2.  Scandalous  ;  reproachful ;  shameful,    [r,] 

The  vile  and  slanderoiw  death  of  the  cross.        Homilies. 

SLAn'O^IR-OCtS-LY,  ad.     "With   slander;  calum- 

niously.  '  Spenser. 

SLAn'O^IR-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
slanderous;  reproach.  Scott. 

t  SLANG,  i.  from  sling.'    Slung,  —  See  StiNG. 

SLANG,   n.     1.  A  fetter  worn  by  convicts;  —  so 

called  from  being  slung  on  their  legs  by  a  string 

to  prevent  slipping  to  the  ground.        John  Bee. 

2.  Vile,  low,  or  ribald  language  ;  the  cant  of 

sharpers  or  of  the  vulgar  ;  gibberish,     Qu.  Rev. 

SLAN'GOUS,  a.    Partaking  of  slang.      John  Bee. 

SLAnG'WHANG-^R,  n.  An  officious  and  noisy 
demagogue.     [A  cant  term.]  W.  Irving. 

t  SLANK,  p,  from  slink.     Slunk.  —  See  Slink. 

SLANK,  n.     (Bot.)  A  species  of  Alga.   Ainsioorth. 

SlAnt,  a.  [Sw.  slinta,  to  slip.  Serenins.  —  Vi. 
ysf/lentio,  to  slide.  — "The  A.  S.  hlenigan  \hly- 
mian,  to  lean],  with  the  prefix  se,  is  probably  the 
root."  Richardso7i.]  Being  or  moving  at  any 
angle-less  than  a  right  angle;  oblique;  inclin- 
ing; sloping ;  slanting.  "  The  slant  lisht- 
ning."  ^  Milton. 

Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills.  Cotvpei: 


slatp: 

SLAnt,  n.  1.  An  inclined  plane ;  a  slope.  "  It 
lies  on  a  slant,'''  Richardson, 

2.  A  Swedish  copper  coin,  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-sixth  part  of  a  rix  dollar.      Wright. 
Jl  slant  of  windy  (JVaut.)  a  transitory  breeze.    Burn. 
SLAnt,  v.  a.  or  7i.     [i.  slanted  ;  pp.  slanting, 
SLANTED.]     To  tum  aside  from  a  perpendicu- 
lar; to  incline  ;  to  slope  ;  to  lean.  Fuller. 

"Where  the  green  liill  so  gradual  slants,         Cunningham, 

SLAnt'ING,  p.  a.  Inclining;  oblique;  slant; 
sloping,     *'  Under  slanting  hill."  Dodsley. 

Using  sometimes  slantinft,  seldom  downright,  railing.  FuUer, 

SLAnT'ING-LY,  ad.  "With  oblique  direction ; 
slopingly  ;  in  an  indirect  manner.  Clarke. 

SLANT  Ly,        )  Q,^^     Obliquely  ;  notperpendicu- 

SlAnt'WI^E,  )  larly  ;  in  a  sloping  manner. 

SLAP,  n.  [Ger.  schlappe.  — W.  yslap.  — From  the 

L.   alapha,  s  prefixed.     Wachter.  —  "Perhaps 

from  A.  S.  slipan,  to  slip."  Richardson."]  A  blow, 

as  with  the  open  hand  or  with  something  broad. 

"What  defence  can  be  used,  in  such  a  despicable  encounter 
as  this,  but  eitlier  the  slap  or  the  spurn  ?  Milton. 

SLAP,  ad.    "With  a  slap  or  sudden  blow. 

Then  straight  went  the  yard  slap  over  their  noddle,^l)-&w(7i?to(. 

SLAP, V,  a.  \i.  SLAPPED ;7?p. slapping,  slapped.] 
To  strike  with  something  broad,  as  the  open 
hand ;  to  give  a  slap  ;  to  dab  ;  to  pat.       Prior. 

SLAP-dAsh',  ad.  1.  All  at  once  ;  slap.  Prior. 
2.  "With  wild  aim  ;  at  random.  [Low.]  SmaH. 

SLAPE,  tt.    Slippery;  smooth.  [Local,  Eng.]  i?ay. 

SLAP'JACK,  n.     A  pancake  ;  a  flapjack.  Bartlett. 

SLAP'PJgR,  71.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  slaps. 

2,  Any  thing  very  large.  [Local,  Eng.]  Gi'ose. 
SLASH,  V.  a.   [Icel.  slasa,  Johnson.  —  A.  S.slean^ 

slegen,  to  strike.  Richardson.']  [i,  slashed  ;  pp. 

slashing,  slashed,] 

1.  To  cut  with  long  incisions;  to  slit. 

Slashing  and  pinking  their  skin.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  To  lash.     ["  Improper."  Johnson.]    King. 

3.  To  snap ;  to  crack ;  to  smack,  "  She 
slashed  a  whip."  Moi'e. 

SLASH,  V.  n.  To  deal  blows  at  random  ■\vith  ii 
sword  or  other  cutting  instrument. 

Who,  when  they  slash  and  cut  to  pieces. 

Do  all  with  civilest  addresses.  Hudibras. 

SLASH,  n.     1.  A  long  cut  or  incision;  a  wound. 

Cuts  and  slashes  that  had  drawn  blood.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  cut  in  cloth,  particularly  a  slit  made  to 
show  a  bright  color  beneath,  as  in  the  sleeves  of 
ancient  costumes.  Shak. 

SLASHED  (slasht),^.  a.     1.  Cut  in  slits;  cut. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves  divided  into  many 
segments;  multifid  ;  lancinate.  Lindley. 

SLASII'Y,  a.  "Wet  and  dirty;  slashy;  sloshy ; 
slushy'.  —  See  Slushy.     [Local.]  Brockett, 

SLAT,  n.  [Dut.  slot,  a  lock.  —  Gael,  slatj  a  rod, 
a  wand.  —  See  Sloat.] 

1.  A  thin,  narrow  piece  of  wood  connecting 
parts  of  any  framework;  a  sloat;  as,  "The 
slats  of  a  cart,  a  blind,  or  a  bedstead." 

2.  The  flat  step  of  a  ladder.  Wright. 
SLAT,  V.  a.    To  beat;  to  knock;  to  slap.     "  [I] 

slatted  his  brains  out."  Maiston. 

SLATCH,  n.  {Naut.)  The  middle  part  of  a  rope 
or  cable  that  hangs  down  loose;  slack:  —  the 
period  of  a  transitory  breeze  of  wind:  —  an  in- 
terval of  fair  weather.  Mar,  Diet.  Bailey.  Shere. 

SLATE,  n.  [Junius  refers  to  slit,  —  Tooke  derives 
from  A.  S.  scylan,  to  scale,  to  separate,  and 
traces  it  thus  ;  skalit,  sklait,  sklate,  slate.  —  Old 
Fr.  esclate.  —  Gael,  sgleat.  —Old  Eng.  sclate.] 

1.  (Min.)  A  name  applied  to  several  rocks 
which  have  the  property  of  cleavage  or  splitting 
into  plates,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  a  direc- 
tion oblique  to  the  stratification.  —  See  Slatt- 
cleavage. 

JS^^  Schist  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  slate; 
but  hypopene  or  primary  schists,  such  as  gneiss,  mica 
schist,  and  other  kinds,  cannot  be  split  into  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  parallel  laminae  like  rocks  which  have 
a  true  slaty  cleavage.    Lyell. 

Aluminous  or  alum  slate,  a  sectile  kind  of  slate,  oc- 
curring low  in  the  coal  measures,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alum,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  sihca,  alu- 
mina, carbon,  sulphur,  and  water.  Clcaveland,  Gra- 
ham.—  Argillaceous  or  clay  slate,  argillaceous  schist. 
See  Schist.  —  Stoncsjield  slate,  a  fissile,  calcareous 
slnte,  occurring  in  the  lower  oolite  formation,  and 
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abounding  in  organic  remaina  ;— so  called  from  Stones- 
field,  Oxfordshire,  near  which  it  is  found,  and  locally 
used  for  slating.  Ansted.— Chlorite  slate,  chlorite  schist. 
See  ScmsT. —  Graphic  slate,  a.  sectile,  smooth,  and 
sometimes  unctuous  slate,  used  by  artificers  for  tra- 
cing lines,  and,  when  fine,  soft,  and  pure,  for  black 
crayons  in  drawing;  —  called  also  Italian  stone.  Cleave- 
laud. —  Talcose  slate,  a  dark,  slaty  rock,  having  a 
somewhat  greasy  feel,  consisting  largely  of  talc,  mixed 
intimately  with  more  or  less  of  felspar  and  quartz. 
Dana.  —  Drawing  slate  or  black  chalk.  See  Gr-APHIC- 
SLATE. — .Adhesive  slate,  a  variety  of  slate,  of  a  green- 
ish-gray color,  that  absorbs  water  rapidly  with  a 
crackling  sound  and  the  emission  of  air-bubbles  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  adhering  strongly  to  the  tongue. 
Tovdinson.  —  Slate  clay,  one  of  the  alternating  beds  of 
the  coal  measures.  It  is  an  infusible  compound  of 
silica  and  alumina,  and  is  used  for  making  fire-bricks. 
Stourbridge  clay  is  a  variety  of  it.  Tomlinson.  —  Polish- 
inff  slate,  a  very  soft,  massive  slate,  of  a  cream-yellow 
color  in  alternate  stripes,  dull  lustre,  and  adhering  to 
the  tongue  ;—  found  only  in  Bohemia.  Ure.  —  Roof- 
slate,  a  hard  slate,  dull  or  of  feeble  lustre,  blackish- 
gray,  bluish-black,  bluish  or  reddish-brown,  or  green- 
ish, &c.,  and  characterized,  in  its  most  perfect  state, 
by  easily  splitting  into  large,  thin,  and  straight  lay- 
ers or  plates,  which  are  sonorous  when  struck  by  a  hard 
body.  The  better  qualities  of  this  kind  of  slate  are 
used  for  roofing,  writing  slates,  and  for  monuments  in 
grave-yards.  Cleaveland. — Hornblende  slate,  a  rock 
consisting  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  with  some  chlo- 
rite ; —  used  for  flagging.  Dana.  —  fVhet  slate,  a  va- 
riety of  argillaceous  slate,  of  various  colors,  used  for 
sharpening  instruments,  under  the  names  of  hone,  oil- 
stone, Turkey-stone,  and  whet-stone;  —  called  also  no- 
vaculite.  Cleaveland.  —  Silicious  slate,  a  mineral  of  a 
more  or  less  slaty  structure,  occurring  in  masses  which 
are  usually  amorphous,  sometimes  rounded,  and  al- 
most always  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  potash,  and  Qxide  of 
iron.     Cleaveland. 

2.  A  thin  plate  or  tablet  of  slate  for  writing  on. 

We  proceed  in  the  same  manner  a  person  would  who  Bhould 
undertake  to  draw  any  plan  assigned  him  upon  aslate.  Search. 

3.  A  thin  flat  piece  of  slate,  as  used  for  cov- 
ering the  roofs  of  houses.  Simmonds. 

4.  t  A  lamina ;  a  thin  plate  ;  a  flake,  Holland. 

SLATE,  V.a.      [z.  slated;;?^.  SLA.TING,  SLATED.] 

To  cover  with  slates,  as  a  roof.  Swift, 

SLATE,  }  ^_  „^     To  set  a  dog  loose  at  any  thing, 
SLETE,  >  as  sheep,  &c.     [North  of  Eng.J     Ray. 

SLATE'— AXE,  n.  A  niattoclc  for  shaping  slates 
for  roofing,  and  making  holes  in,  them  to  fasten 
them  to  the  roof.  Simmonds. 

SLATE'-GRAY,  a.  {Bot.)  Gray  bordering  on 
blue.  Lindley. 

SLATE'-PEN-CIL,  n.  A  thin,  narrow  slip  of  soft 
slate  for  writing  with.  Simmonds. 

SLAT'^R,  n.  One  who  manufactures  slates,  or 
who  slates  roofs.  Siin?)ionds. 

SLATE'-ROCKS,  n.  pi  (Geol.)  Rocks  cleavable 
into  an  indefinite  number  of  thin  lamina,  which 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  but  which  are  not 
generally  parallel  to  the  planes  of  true  strata 
or  layers  of  deposition.  Lyell. 

SLATE'-SPAR,n,  {Min,)  An  almost  pure,  trans- 
lucent, sectile  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
usually  white,  and  occurring  in  masses  and  in 
extremely  thin  tabular  plates  intersecting  each 
other  in  various  directions.  Phillips. 

SLAT'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  manufacturing  slates, 

or  of  covering  roofs  with  slates.  W.   Ency. 

2.  Materials  for  slating  ;  slates.        W.  Ency, 

SLAt'T^R,  v.  n.  ["  Lye  refers  to  slut,  and  slat- 
ter  does  seem  formed  from  that  word,  and  to 
express  the  effect  of  laziness  or  sluttishness." 
Richardson.  —  See  Slut.] 

1.  To  be  sluggishly  indifferent  to  order,  neat- 
ness, or  cleanliness  ;  to  be  slovenly.  "  A  dirty, 
slatteriiig  woman."  Ray. 

2.  To  move  or  act  idly ;  to  idle.       HalUwell. 
SLAt'T^R,  v.  a.     To  use  wastefully ;  to  waste; 

to  slattern.     [Local,  Eng.]  HalUwell. 

SLAt'T^RN",  n.     An  untidy  woman  ;  a  slut. 

This  sort  of  woman  is  tieually  a  janty  slattern;  she  hanga 
on  her  clothes,  plays  her  head,  varies  her  posture,  and  changes 
place  incessantly.  Spectator. 

And  love  can  make  a  slattern  of  a  slut.  Dryden. 

JS^  "  Dryden  distinguishes  aslattem  from  a  slutin 
degree  only."     Richardson. 
SLAt'T^RN,  a.    Sluttish  ;  slatternly.  "  The  slat- 
tern air."  (jay. 
SLAT'T^RN,  v.  a.     To  waste,  as  a  slattern ;   to 
consume  carelessly  or  negligently. 
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AH  that  I  desire  is,  that  you  will  never  slattern  away  one 
minute  in  idleness.  Chesterfield. 


The   quality    or    the 
West.  Rev. 


SLAT'T^RN-LI-NESS,    n, 
state  of  being  slatternly. 

SLAt'TJ^RN-LY,  a.  Not  clean ;  slovenly  ;  slut- 
tish. Ld.  Chesterfield. 

SLAT'T?RN-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  slat- 
tern ;  awkwardly  ;  negligently,  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

t  SLAT'TJpR-POUCH,  n.  A  boyish  game  of  active 
exercise.  Gayton. 

SLA'TY,  a.  Resembling  slate  ;  foliated  in  struc- 
ture ;  laminated.  Woodward. 
Slaty  cleavage,  a  form  of  divisional  structure,  due 
sometimes  to  successive  aqueous  deposition,  and  some- 
times to  crystalline  or  polar  forces  acting  simultane- 
ously and  somewhat  uniformly  in  given  directions, 
on  large  homogeneous  masses,  the  cleavage  planes, 
in  this  case,  being  often  oblique  to  the  true  stratifica- 
tion, and  perfectly  symmetrical  and  parallel  even 
when  the  strata  are  contorted.  Lyell. —  Slaty  coal,  a 
coal  of  a  black  or  nearly  black  color,  resinous  lustre, 
and  a  slaty  or  foliated  structure,  the  layers  of  which 
usually  divide  into  prismatic  solids,  with  bases  slight- 
ly rhomboidal.     Cleaveland. 

,6®="  The  figure  repre- 
sents a  slate-rock  divid-    - 
ed  from  contiguous  strat-  r 
ified  rocks  by  the  joints    " 

A  A,  B  B,  and  traversed  s---  ■"■-^9BM'     '  ""^ 

by  a  third  joint  J  J  paral-  ^^mM  ^ 

lei  to  them,  and  also  by  ® 
other  joints  perpendicu- 
lar to  them.  D  Dare  lines 
of  cleavage  oblique  to  the  joints  and  to  the  lines  of 
stratification  S  S. 

Slaty  gneiss,  (Oeol.)  a  variety  of  gneiss,  of  which 
the  texture  is  usually  minute,  and  the  scales  of  mica 
or  crystals  of  hornblende  form  small  lamins,  render- 
ing the  rock  easily  fissile.  Hoblyrt. 

SLAUGH'T^R  (slSLw'ter),  n.  [Goth,  slauhts ;  slaha, 
a  blow ;  A.  S.  sJmge,  sliht,  slaughter ;  Ger. 
schlag ;  Dut.  slagting.^ 

1.  Destruction  of  human  life  by  violence ; 
massacre  ;  carnage. 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.  Gray. 

2.  Act  of  butchering  beasts  for  the  market. 

He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slavghter.  Isa.  liii.  7. 

Syn.  —  See  Carnage. 

SLAuGH'T^R  (siaw'ter),  V.  a.  [Formed  from 
slaughtf  the  old  past  part,  of  A.  S.  slean,  sJagan, 
to  slay.  Barclay.  Richardson.']  [i.  slaugh- 
tered ;  pp.  SLAUGHTERING,  SLAUGHTERED.] 

1.  To  put  to  a  violent  death ;  to  kill  with  the 
sword ;  to  massacre  ;  to  slay ;  to  kill. 

Your  castle  is  surprised,  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughtered.  Sliah. 

2.  To  butcher,  as  beasts,  for  food.     Johnson. 
Syn.  — See  Kill. 

SLAUGH'T^RED  (sl^w'terd),  p.  a.  Put  to  a  vio- 
lent death  ;  massacred;  slain. 

Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slavghtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold: 
Ev*n  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  o£  old, 

"When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones.     Milton, 

SlAUGH'T5R-:1PR  (siaw'ter-er),  n.  One  who  slaugh- 
ters or  slays;  a  slayer. 

SLAUGH'T^IR-HOUSE  (siaw'ter-),  n.  A  house  in 
which  beasts  are  butchered  for  the  market.  Shuk. 

SLAugh'T^R-MAN  (siaw'ter-),  /(.  A  slaughter- 
er ;  a  slayer.  Shak. 

SLAUGH'T^R-OUS  (sl&.w'ter-iis),  a.  Destructive  ; 
murderous.     "  Slaughterous  thoughts,"     Shak. 

SLAugH-TJPR-OUS-LY,  ad.     Murderously. 

SLAVE,  n.  \X>\xt.  slaaf ;  Gev.sklave',  'DdiH. slave ', 
Sw.  slaf. — It.  schiavo;  Sp.  esclavo;  7'i.esclave. 
—  "  The  word,  in  its  present  application,  is  from 
the  Slavi  or  Sclari  [Slavonians],  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude by  the  Germans."     Richardson.] 

1.  One  held  in  bondage  or  slavery,  so  as  to 
be  regarded  by  the  law  as  the  property  of  his 
master;  one  who  serves  from  necessity,  not 
from  choice  ;  a  bondman. 

The  condition  of  servants  was  different  from  what  it  is 

now;  they  being  generally  slaves,  and  such  as  were  Ijought 

and  sold  for  money.  South. 

.  The  banished  Kent,  who  in  disguise 

Followed  his  chemy  king,  and  did  him  service 

Improper  for  a  slave.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  has  no  power  of  resistance. 
*'  Slaves  to  our  passions."  Waller. 

Servant  of  Providence,  not  slave  of  Fate.     Wordsworth. 

3.  One  employed  in  menial  offices  ;  a  drudge. 
4®=-  "  From  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  state 
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of  captives  or  subjects,  or  allies  or  enemies,  of  tlie 
Greek  empire,  they  [the  Sclavonians]  overspread  the 
land  -y  and  the  national  appellation  of  the  Slaves  liaa 
been  degraded  by  chance  or  malice  from  the  significa- 
tion of  glory  (slava,  laus,  gloria)  to  that  of  servitude. 
This  conversion  of  a  national  into  an  appellative 
name  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  eighth  century  in 
the  Oriental  France,  where  the  princes  and  bishops 
were  rich  in  Sclavouian  captives.  Qibbon, 
Syn.  —  See  Servant. 
SLAVE,  V.  n.    [i.  SLAVED  ;  pp.  slaving,  slaved.] 

1.  To  drudge ;  to  moil ;  to  toil.  Swift. 

2.  To  procure  slaves ;  to  carry  on  the  slave- 
trade.  Ed.  Reo. 

f  SLAVE,  11.  a.  To  reduce  to  servitude  or  bond- 
age ;  to  enslave. 

Nay,  grant  they  had  slavpd  my  body,  my  free  mind 
Like  to  the  palm-tree  walling  fruittul  Nile.  Beau,  fy  FU 

SLAVE'— BORN,  a.   Born  in  slavery.   Drummond. 

SLAVE'-COAST,  n.  {Geog.)  A  maritime  tract 
of  Guinea,  Africa,  lying  between  the  Gold-Coast 
and  Benin,  and  comprehending  the  populous 
kingdoms  of  Whidah,  Kobo,  Quitta,  Popo,  and 
Ardrak.  The  shores  of  this  coast  are  flat,  and 
covered  with  extensive  salt  marshes  and  nu- 
merous lagoons.  Wright. 

SLAVE'-COF-FLE,  re.      A  gang  of  negroes  for 

sale.  Clarke. 

SLAVE'-DEAL-?R,  n.     One  who  trades  in  slaves. 
SLAVE'-H6LD-5K,  n.     One  who  holds  or  owns 

slaves  ;  slave-owner.  Ec.  Rev. 

SLAVE'-HOLD-ING,  «.    The  act  of  holding  or 

owning  slaves.  Ec.  Rev. 

SLAVE'-HOLD-ING,  a.  Holding  or  owning  slaves ; 

as,  "  The  slave-holding  states." 
SLAVE'— LIKE,    a.     Like    or  becoming  a   slave. 

"  This  slave-like  habit."  Shak. 

SLAVE'-MER-OHANT,  «.    A  merchant  engaged 

in  the  slave-trade  ;  slave-trader.  Williams. 

SLAVE'-OWN-^R,   «.     An    owner   of  slaves  ;   a 

slave-holder.  Ed.  Rev. 

SLAV'^R,  re.     A  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  the 

slave-trade.  Ed.  Rev. 

SLAv'jpK,  re.     1.  [Dut.  slabben,  to  slabber.  —  See 

Slabber.]     Spittle  running  from  the  mouth ; 

drivel ;  slabber. 

Then,  moistening  the  whole"  body  over  with  its  ektver,  it 

[the  Uboya]  makes  it  fit  for  deglutition,  and  swallows  it 

whole.  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  smalf  parcel,  as  of  wool.  Booth. 

SLAV'S R,  11-  «•      [i-   SLAVEBED  ;  pp.   SLAVEKINO, 
SLAVERED.] 

1.  To  be  smeared  with  spittle.  Shak. 

2.  To  emit  spittle  ;  to  slabber.  Swift. 
SLAv'SR,  v.  a.     To  smear  with  slaver  or  spittle. 

Till  with  white  froth  his  gown  is  slavered  o'er.       Dryden. 

SLAV'jpR-5R,  rt.     One  who  slavers;  a  driveller; 

a  slabberer  ;  an  idiot.  Johnson. 

SLAv'^IR-lNG-Ly,  ad.     With  slaver  or  drivel. 
SLA'VfR-Y  [sla'ver-e,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Jq.  K.  Sm. 

R. ;  slav're,  Wb.],  re. 

1.  The  state  of  absolute  subjection  to  the  will 
of  another  ;  the  condition  of  a  slave ;  servitude ; 
bondage. 

Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  British  colonies  in 
1834.  Haudn. 

2.  Menial  or  laborious  offices  ;  drudgery. 
Syn.—  See  Servitude. 

SLAVE'-SHTp,    n.      A  vessel   employed    in   the 
slave -trade  ;  a  slaver.  Williams. 

SLAVE'-TRADB,  re.  The  act  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing men  for  slaves  ;  the  trade  in  slaves,  espe- 
cially as  carried  on  by  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans with  Africa.  Brande. 
^=-  The  first  English  expedition  in  the  slave-trade 
took  place  in  1563  ;  and  the  trade  was  abolished  by 
the  English  Parliament  in  1807.    Haydn. 

&^  By  the  act  of  May  15, 182Q,  Congress  declared 
the  slave-trade  piracy,  punishable  with  death.  Bouvier. 

SLAVE'-TRAD-^R,  re.     One  who  trades  in  slaves. 
SLAVISH,    a.      Pertaining    to,    or  resembling, 

slaves  or  slavery  ;  servile.     *'  Slavish  tenants." 

Bp.  Hall.     "  Slavish  brains."  Denham. 
SLAV'JSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  slavish  manner ;  servilely. 
SLAV'ISH-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  the  quality  of 

being  slavish ;  servility.  Johnson. 

SLA-VON'IO,  a.     [According  to  some  from  slava, 

glory;  according  to   others,  from  slovo,  word. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  1,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  \,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;  HilR,  HER; 
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SLEIGHT 


P.  Cyc.']     Relating  to  Slavonia;  Sclavonic. — 

See  Sclavonic. 
.SLA-VON'lC,  n.    The  Slavonic  tongue.      Clarke. 
SLAW,  71.     [Dut.  slaa."]     Sliced  cabbage.  Clarke. 

SLAY  (sla),  V.  a.  [Goth,  slahan ;  A.  S.  slean ;  Frs. 
.  sla ;  Dut.  slaan  ;  Ger.  schlar/en ;  Dan.  slaae  ;  Sw. 
sla;  Icel.  5/a.  —  Gael,  slaidse  ;  \x .  slaighim.'\  [i. 
slew;  pp.  SLAYING,  SLAIN.]  To  put  to  death  ; 
to  kill;  to  destroy;  to  slaughter. 

Thy  Bon  is  rather  elauing  thems  that  outcry 

From  slaughter  of  one  foe  could  uot  aacena.      Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Kill. 

SLAY,  n.     A  weaver's  reed.  —  See  Sley.     Todd. 

SLAY'pR,  n.  One  who  slays ;  a  killer  ;  a  destroyer. 

SLEAVE,  n.  [A.  S.  slae^  a  weaver's  reed.  —  Icel. 
slefa.  Sere7iiits.  —  See  Sley.]  Soft  floss-silk 
used  for  weaving ;  raw,  untwisted  silk.     Nares. 

Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep, 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care.         Shak. 

SLEAVE,  V.  a.  \i.  sleaved  ;  pp.  sleaVing, 
sleaved.]  To  separate  into  threads  ;  to  sleid. 
"  [Thread]  more  hard  to  sheave  a-two."  Whitlock, 

SLEAVED  (slsvd),  a.  Unwrought ;  raw ;  not 
spun.     "  Sleaved  silk."  Holiiished. 

gLEAVE'-SILK,  n.  Sleave ;  raw,  untwisted  silk, 
such  as  is  used  in  weaving.  Shak. 

3LEA'ZI-NESS,  76.     Quality  of  being  sleazy.  Ash. 

SLEA'ZY  (sle'ze),  a.  [Sleasy  hoUand,  a  light, 
thin,  linen  fabric  ;  —  so  called  because  made  in 
S/fcsaa,  in  Germany.  Chamber^.']  "Weak;  want- 
ing substance  ;  thin  ;  flimsy ;  —  written  also 
sleasy,  and  sleezy.     "  Such  sleazy  stuff."  Howell. 

SLED,  n.  \J)\xt.  slede  \  Ger.  schlitten;  DsiTL.  slaide ; 
Sw.  slade.  —  Gael,  slaod. — From  A.  S.  slidan, 
to  slide.  Wachter.}  A  carriage  or  vehicle  with 
runners  instead  of  wheels,  used  for  conveying 
loads  on  snow  :  —  also  called  sledge.     Wicktiffe. 

In  winter  they  travel  only  on  sleds,  the  waya  being  hard 
and  smooth  with  aiiow.  Milton. 

j^=-  Mr.  NarcB  says  that  "  the  words  sled  and  sledge 
^  have  been  confounded  in  both  of  their  senses  —  that 
of  a  iiammer,  and  that  of  a  carriage  without  wheels. 
But,  according  to  the  etymologies  given  by  Johnson 
and  Todd,  sledge  is  right  in  the  sense  of  a  hammer, 
being  from  siege,  Saxon  j  and  sled  for  a  carriage  with- 
out wheels,  as  that  comes  from  slfdde,  Dutch,  or  sleed, 
Danish."  —  The  common  use  of  the  two  words,  in  the 
United  States,  is  in  accordance  with  this  remark. 

SLED,  V.  a.  [i.  sledded  ;  pp.  SLEDDING,  SLED- 
DED.] To  convey  or  transport  on  a  sled.  Forby. 

SLED'D^D,  a.  Mounted  or  conveyed  on  a  sled. 
"  The  sledded  Polack."  Shak. 

^LED'DJNG,  n.  The  act  of  conveying  on  a  sled 
or  sleds  :  —  snow  in  sufficient  quantity  and  fit 
state  for  the  use  or  running  of  sleds.        Foster. 

SLEDGE  (slej),  n.  [A.  S.  slecge,  siege ;  slean,  to 
slay,  to  beat;  slcBge,  a  striking;  Dut.  slij\  Dan. 
slcegge,  slegge;  Sw.  slilgga.']  A  large,  heavy 
hammer,  used  principally  by  blacksmiths ;  — 
also  called  sledge-hammer.  Spenser. 

SLEDGE,  n.  [DMt.  slede.  —  See  Sled.]  A  vehi- 
cle with  low  wheels  for  conveying  loads  :  —  a 
sled  or  a  sleigh.  [England.]  Mortim&r,  Johnson. 

SLED^E'-HAM-M^R,  n.  A  large,  heaVy  hammer; 

Simmonds. 


SLEEK,  a.  [Goth.,  slahits,  smooth;  A.S.slith; 
Dut.  sluik;  slechten,  to  level;  Ger.  schlicht ; 
Dan,  slet ;  Sw.  slat ;  Old  Eng.  slik,  slick.'\ 

1.  Having  a  smooth  surface ;  smooth ;  glossy. 
"  Thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek."  Dryden. 

2.  Not  rough  ;  not  harsh. 

Those  rugged  namea  to  our  like  mouths  grow  sleek.  Milton. 

f  SLEEK,  n.  That  which  makes  sleek  or  smooth; 
varnish.  Translation  of  Boceallni,  1626. 

SLEEK,  V.  a.  \i.  sleeked  ;  pp.  sleeking, 
sleeked.]  To  make  sleek,  smooth,  soft,  or 
glossy.     "  Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks.*'  Shak. 

"Whoae  soft,  refreshing  streama 
Sleek  the  emooth  akin,  and  acent  the  snowy  limba.    Pope. 

SLEEK'LY,  0(^.     In  a  sleek  manner;  smoothly; 

glossily.*    "  Sleekly  combed."  Shak. 

SLEEK'NgSS,  n.  Smoothness ;  glossiness. Fe^Aam. 
SLEEK'— STONE,    n.       A   stone    for    smoothing. 

" 'With  3.  sleek-stone  Txib  [it]  smooth."  Peacham. 
SLEEK'Y,   a.      Of  a    sleek   appearance ;    sleek ; 

smooth,     [r.]  Thomson. 

SLEEP,   V.  n.      [M.  Goth,  slepan ;    A,  S.  slapan, 


slepan ;  Frs.  alepa  ;  Dut.  slapen ;  Ger.  schlafen. 
—  From  Goth.  5^(7/?,  relaxed.  Wachter,  Kihan.] 
[i.  slept  ;  pp.  sleeping,  slept.] 

1.  To  take  rest  by  suspension  of  the  voluntary 
exercise  of  the  mental  and  corporeal  powers ;  to 
slumber ;  to  drowse ;  to  doze  ;  to  nap ;  to  repose. 

I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep;  for  thou,  I^ord, 
only  makcst  me  dwell  in  aafety.  Ps.  iv.  8. 

2.  To  be  motionless  or  still ;  to  rest.      Shak. 

The  giddy  ship,  betwixt  the  winds  and  tidea 
Forced  back  and  fbrwarde,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Stunned  with  the  different  blows,  then  shoots  amain, 
Till,  counterbuffed,  she  stops,  and  sleepti  again.     Vryden. 

3.  To  be  dead  ;  to  lie  in  the  grave. 

The  graves  were  opened;  and  many  bodice  of  the  sainta 
which.  Step*  arose.  Matt,  xxvii.  52. 

4.  To  be  thoughtless,  inattentive,  or  careless. 

Heaven  will  one  day  open 
The  king's  eyes,  that  ao  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold,  bad  man.  Shak. 

5.  To  be  unnoticed  or  unattended  to.  "  The 
matter  sleeps."  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  To  sleep  is  the  general  term,  and  relates  to 
that  state  of  the  body  to  which  alt  animated  beings 
are  subject  at  certain  seasons.  To  slumber  is  to  sleep 
lightly  or  softly  ;  to  doic  and  to  drowse^  to  incline  to 
sleep ;  to  nap,  to  take  a  short  sleep.  Sleep  long  or 
through  tlie  night ;  slumber  gently  ;  doze  or  drowse  on 
a  couch  or  in  a  chair ;  nap,  or  take  a  nap,  after  din- 
ner ;  rest  or  repose  after  being  agitated  or  weary. 

SLEEP,  n.  Temporary  or  periodical  repose  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
voluntary  motion  ;  the  state  of  an  animal  in 
which  is  suspended  the  voluntary  exercise  of 
the  mental  and  corporeal  powers. 

The  innocent  sleep; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourishernn  life's  feaat.  Shak. 

How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  liour  asleep !    O,  sleep.  O,  gentle  sleep. 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  mine  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulnesBi'  Shak. 

Sle^  is  Death's  younger  brother,  and  so  like  bini,  that  I 
never  dare  truat  him  witnout  my  prayers.  Browne. 

Blessings  on  him  who  invented  sleep,  the  mantle  that  cov- 
ers all  human  thoughts.  Trans,  of  Don  Quixote. 

Sleep  of  plants^  (Bot.)  a  peculiar  condition  assumed 
by  many  plants  on  the  withdrawal  oftlie  stimulus  of 
light,  in  which  the  flowers  close,  and  the  leaves  either 
apparently  droop  or  fold  together  their  leaflets  cis  if  in 
repose.  —  See  Sensitive-plant.    Cfray.    P.  Cyc. 

t  SLEEP,  V.  a.  To  put  to  sleep  or  rest ;  to  suspend. 

The  Carthaginian  generals  . . .  slept  not  their  business,  nor 
made  delay.  Hollaml. 

SLEEP'-CHARi^ED,  w.  Heavy  with  sleep.  Wright. 

SLEEP'jpR,  n.     1.  One  who  sleeps.  Shak. 

2.  A  lazy  person;  a  sluggard;  a  drone.  Grew. 

3.  That  which  lies  dormant  or  without  effect, 
as  a  law  not  executed.  Bacon. 

4.  An  animal  that  sleeps  or  is  dormant  all 
winter,  as  a  bat.  .         London  Ency. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  beam  or  timber  which  supports 
the  joists  of  a  floor  :  — formerly,  a  rafter  in  the 
valley  of  a  roof:  —  a  timber  laid  on  the  ground, 
across  which  rest  the  rails  of  a  railway  or  the 
planks  of  a  platform.  Brande. 

6.  (Mil.)  One  of  the  undermost  timbers  of  a 
gun  or  a  mortar.  Stocqueler. 

7.  {Glass-manufacture.)  A  large  iron  bar 
crossing  smaller  ones  in  a  grate.  WHght. 

8.  {Naval  Arch.)  One  of  the  knees  that  con- 
nect the  transoms  to  the  after  timbers  on  the 
quarter.  Dana. 

9.  {Ich^  An  acanthopterygious  fish  of  the 
family  Gobiadce,  or  gobies,  inhabiting  fresh  wa- 
ters of  warm  climates,  and  concealing  them- 
selves in  the  mud ;  Eleotris  dormatrix.  Eng. Cyc. 

t  SLEEP'FUL,  a.     Very  sleepy,  °  Scott. 

t  SLEEP'FUL-NESS,  n.     Sleepiness.  Todd. 

SLEEP'I-LY,  ad.     In  a  sleepy  manner  ;  drowsily  ; 
—  dully ;  'lazily  :  —  stupidly.  Atterbury. 

SLEEP'I-NESS,  n.   The  state  of  being  sleepy  ;  de- 
sire to  sleep  ;  drowsiness.  Arbuthnot. 

SLEEP'ING,  n.     1.  State  of  one  who  sleeps. 

2.  The  state  of  being  at  rest  or  undisturbed. 
"The  sleeping  of  this  business."  Shak. 

SLEEP'ING,  a.      Devoted  to,  or   occupied  with, 
sleep.     "  Sleeping  time."  Clarke. 

Sleeping  partner.    See  Dormant-partner. 

fSLEEP'lSri,  a.     Sleepy.  Udal. 

SLEEP'HISS,  a.    "Without  sleep  ;  wanting  sleep  ; 
awake  ;  wakeful.  Pope. 


SLEEP'L^SS-LY,  ad.     In  a  sleepless  manner. 

SLEEP'L^ISS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  sleepless; 
want  or  deprivation  of  sleep.  Bp.  Hall. 

SLEEP'-WAK-gR,  n.  One  who  is  in  a  state  of 
clairvoyant  sleep  ;  a  noctambulist.  Clarke, 

SLEEP'-WAK-ING,  n.  State  of  one  who  is  in 
Mesmeric  sleep  ;  noctambulism. 

SLEEP'-WALK-5R  (-wawk-),  n.  One  who  walks 
in  his  sleep  ;  a  somnambulist.  Dunglison. 

SLEEP'-WAlK-JNG  (-w9iwk-),  n.  Act  of  walking 
while  asleep  ;  somnambulism.  Dunglison. 

SLEEP'Y,  a.  1.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  sleep ; 
drowsy.     "  Sleepy  Morpheus."  Dryden. 

2.  Producing  sleep  ;    soporific  ;   somniferous. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks.  Shak. 

3.  Dull;  lazy;  sluggish.  Shak. 

SLEEP'Y-LOOK'JNG  (slep'e-luk'jng),  a.  Appear- 
ing to  be  sleepy.  CTkirke. 

SLEET,  n,  [A.  S.  sliht  (slaughter),  rain,  sleet ; 
Dan.  slud,  sleet ;  Icel.  sletta.  —  Past  participle 
of  A.  S.  slean,  to  slay,  to  beat,  to  cast.  Tooke.'] 

1.  Rain  mixed  with  hail  or  snow,  usually  m 
fine  particles.  *         Dryden. 

Rrtins  would  have  been  poured  down,  as  the  vapora  became 
cooler;  next  sleet,  then  snow  and  ice.  Cheyne. 

2.  pi.  {Gunnery.)  The  parts  of  a  mortar  ex- 
tending from  the  chamber  to  the  trunnions,  to 
strengthen  that  part.  Stocquele?: 

SLEET,  V.  n.  To  snow  or  hail  in  fine  particles, 
with  rain  mingled.  Johnson. 

SLEETCH,  n.  Thick  irud  or  slush  at  the  bottom 
of  rivers.  Simmonds. 

SLEET'1-NESS,  7i.  The  state  of  being  sleety.  Scott. 

SLEET'y,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  bringing,  sleet. 
"The  sleety  storm."  Warton. 

SLEEVE,  n.  [A.  S.  slyf,  slef,  a  sleeve;  slefan^ 
to  clothe,  to  cover;  Dan.  s'luwe.  —  "W.  llawes.'] 

1.  That  part  of  a  garment  into  which  the  arm 
is  thrust  and  by  which  it  is  covered.         Sidney. 

2.  t  A  strait  or  channel,  as  between  England 
and  France.  Drayton. 

3.  The  knotted  part  of  silk  or  of  thread ; 
sleave.  —  See  Sleave.  Johnson. 

To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve,  to  langh  unperceived  or  se- 
cretly, as  belli  nd  the  sleeve,  when  it  was  large  and 
pendent.  South. —  To  piit  or  hang  on  a  sleeve,  to  make 
dependent ;  —  an  allusion  to  tlie  custom  of  wearing  a 
token  of  faith  or  of  love  on  the  sleeve,  and  swearing 
ta  maintain  it.    Hooker. 

SLEEVE,  V.  a.     To  furnish  with  sleeves.     Clarke. 

SLEEVE'-BUT-TON  (slev'bul-tn),  n.  A  button 
for  a  sleeve.  Maunder. 

SLEEVED  (slevd),  u.     Having  sleeves. 

SLEEVE'-HAND,  n.  The  cuff  or  wristband  of  a 
sleeve.  Shak. 

SLEEVE'L^SS,  a.  1.  Having  no  sleeves.  ^'Sleeve- 
less his  jerkin  was."  Donne. 
2.  Unreasonable;  profitless;  useless;    fruit- 
less; vain.     '^  A  sleeveless  errand.."    [r.]    Shak. 

SLEID  (slad),  v.  a.  [See  Slaie,  and  Sley.]  [i. 
SLEiDED  ;  pp.  SLEiDiNG,  SLEiDED.]  To  pre- 
pare for  the  weaver's  sley  ;  to  sley. 

She  weaved  the  sleided  ailk,  Shak. 

SLEIGH  (_sla),  n.  [Gael,  slaod,  a  drag,  a  sledge  ; 
A.  S.  slidan,  to  slide.  —  See  Sled,  and  Sledge.] 
A  vehicle  with  runners,  for  travelling  on  snow 
or  ice. 

You  hear  the  merry  tinkle  of  the  little  bells  which  an- 
nounce the  apeeding  skiijh.  Ec.  Rev. 

/t^  It  is  a  very  common  vehicle  in  the  northern 
part  of  America,  but  comparatively  little  known  in 
England,  and  there  commonly  called  a  sledge. 

SLEIGH'-BELL  (sla'bel),  n.  A  small  bell  at- 
tached to  a  sleigh  or  to  some  part  of  the  har- 
ness of  a  horse  drawing  a  sleigh.  Cooper. 

SLEIGH'ING  (sla'jng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  riding  or 
travelling  in  a  sleigh.  P.  Mag. 

2.  The  state  of  the  roads  or  of  the  travelling 
with  respect  to  snow  sufficient  for  using  or  run- 
ning sleighs.  Bartlett. 

SLEIGHT  (slit),  n.  [Icel.  sleegd,  cunning.  Sere- 
nius.  Johnson.  —  From  A.  S.  slith,  smooth,  slip- 
pery ;  slythe,  deceit.  Todd.  —  From  A.  S.  slean, 
to  strike,  to  beat,  to  cast.  Richardson.  —  See 
Slight,  Sly,]     An  artful  or  adroit  trick  ;  a  sly 
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artifice  ;  — dexterous  practice  ;  adroitness  ;  dex- 
terity.    "  Cunning  sleights.''  Hooker. 

As  lookers-on  feel  moat  delight, 

That  least  perceive  tlxe  juggler'a  sleight.  Hudibras. 
Sleight  of  handj  ifegerdeniain.  L^Estrange. 

SLEIGHT  (silt),  «.     Sly  ;  artful ;  deceitful.  Milton. 

tSLEIGIIT'FUL  (sllt'ful),  «.  Sly;  artful;  cun- 
ning. .  W'  Browne. 

fSLEIGHT'l-LY  (slit'?-le),  ad.  By  means  of 
sleight;  slyly";  craftily;  cunningly.         HiUoet. 

t  SLEIGHT'Y  (sli'te),  a.  Sly ;  crafty  ;  artful.  Huloet. 
SLEIVE,  n.     See  Sleave.  Todd. 

SLEN'D^R,  a.     [Old  Dut.  slmder.] 

1.  Small  in  circumference  compared  with  the 
length  or  height ;   slim ;  thin ;  not  thick. 

Each  flower  of  slender  stalk.  Milton. 

2.  Small  in  the  waist ;  having  a  fine  shape. 

Beauteous  Helea  shines  among  the  rest, 

Tall,  slender,  straight,  witli  all  the  graces  blest.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  bulky  or  strong ;  easily  broken ;  slight; 
fragile.     **  Slender  chains."  Pope. 

4.  Small;  inconsiderable;  weak;  feeble. 

They  ,  .  .  must  have  special  regard  that  their  first  founda- 
tions and  grounds  he  more  than  slender  probabilities.  Hooker. 

5.  Sparing ;    meagre ;     scanty  ;     less    than 
enough  ;  not  amply  supplied ;  poorly  furnished. 

The  good  Ostorius  often  deigned 

To  grace  my  slender  tabic  with  his  presence.    Philips. 

6.  Spare ;  abstemious ;  light. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  cool,  slender,  thin,  diluting. 

Arbuthnot. 

SLEN'D^R-LIMBED  (-Umd),  a.  Having  slender 
limbs  ;  narrow  in  form.  Cowley. 

SLEN'DlpR-LY,     ad.        In    a    slender    manner  ; 

slightly ;  with  slenderness.  Hayward. 

SLEN'D?R-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  or  the  quality 

of  being  slender ;  slimness  ;  littleness.     Bacon. 

2.  "Weakness ;  slightness ;  inconsiderableness. 

"  The  slenderness  of  your  reasons."     Whitgift. 

2.     "Want   of    plenty;     scarcity;    spareness. 

"  The  slenderness  of  the  diet."  Gregory. 

t  SLENT,  V.  n.  To  make  a  slant  or  an  oblique  re- 
mark ;  to  sneer;  to  jest  or  be  sarcastic.  Fuller. 

SLEPT,  ^.  Sep.  from  sleep.    See  Sleep. 

SLEW  (slu),  i.  from  slay.    See  Slay. 

SLEW  (slu),  V.  a.    To  turn  around.  —  See  Slue. 

SLEWED  (slud),  a.  Moderately  or  ijartially  drunk. 
[Local,  Eng.  and  "CJ.  S.]  Wright.     Bartlett. 

SLEY  (sla),  n.     [A.  S.  slce.l     A  weaver's  reed ;  — 

-    written  also  sktie,  and  slay. 

The  woof  and  wavp  unite  pressed  by  the  toothy  sley.  Croxall. 

SLEY  (sla),  V.  a.  To  separate  or  part  into  threads, 
as  weavers  ;  to  prepare  for  the  sley ;  —  written 
also  slaie.  Shak. 

SLICE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  slitan,  to  slit;  Ger.  schleissen, 

—  See  Slit.]  [^.  sliced  ;  pp.  slicing,  sliced.] 

1.  To  cut  into  broad,  thin  pieces. 

An  iron  bar  sliced  out  into  a  multitude  of  plates.     Tucker. 

2.  To  cut  into  parts  ;  to  divide  as  by  cutting. 

Nature  lost  one  by  thee,  and  therefore  must 
Slice  one  in  two  to  keep  her  number  just.      Cleaveland. 
Princes  and  tyrants  slice  the  earth  among  them.      Buniet. 

3.  To  cut  off  in  a  broad  piece  or  pieces. 

I  sliced  the  luncheon  from  the  barley  loaf.  Gay. 

SLICE,  n.  1.  A  thin,  broad  piece  cut  off ;  a  coUop. 

He  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried.  Swift. 

2.  A  broad  piece.  "  67zccs  of  pilaster.''  Pope. 

3.  A  spatula.  Hakewill. 

4.  A  fire-shovel ;  a  peel.     [Local,  Eng.  and 
XJ.  S.]  Gent.  Mag.     Wright. 

SLlcp'^lR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  slices. 
2.  A  slitting-mill,  or  circular  saw,  used  by  lap- 
idaries. Simmonds. 

SLICH,  n.  [Ger.  schlich.']  {Metallurgy.)  Pulver- 
ized gangue  ;  slime; — written  also  schlich. — 
See  Slime,  No.  3.  Lond.  Ency. 

SLICK,  a.     [A.  S.  sUth  ;  Ger.  slicht ;  Dut.  slecht. 

—  See Sleek.]  Sleek;  smooth;  slippery;  flos- 
sy. Chapman.    Browiie.     Wright. 

SLIck,  n.     {Metallurgy.)  See  Slich.        Wright. 

SL!CK']g:N-SIDE,  71.  {Mining.)  1.  A  vein  of  clay 
intersecting  a  lode,  and  producing  a  vertical  dis- 
location. Ansted.  I 


2.  A  provincial  name  for  a  variety  of  galena. 

Humble. 

3.  One  of  the  polished  or  smoothly  striated 
surfaces  of  a  fissure  or  of  a  fault,  such  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  continued  rubbing  together 
of  surfaces  of  unequal  hardness.  Lyell. 

SLICK'ING^,  11.  pi.     {Mining.)  Narrow  veins  of 
ore.  Watson. 

SLICK'N^SS,  n.     State  of  being  slick  ;  sleekness. 

SLID,  i.  &  p.  from  slide.    See  Slide. 

SLID'DEN  (slad'dn),  p.  from  slide.     See  Slide. 

t  SLID'D^R,  V.  n.    [A.  S.  sUderian,  slidrian.']     To 
slide  with  interruption.  Dryden. 

tSLiD'DjpR,  tSLlD'D5R-Y,a.   Slippery.  Chaucer. 

SLIDE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  slidan,  to  slide;  JivLi. ghjden^ 
to  glide.  —See  Glide.]    \i.  slid  ipp.  sliding, 

SLID  or  SLIDDEN.] 

1.  To  move  by  slipping,  as  on  ice  or  a  smooth 
surface  ;  to  slip  ;  to  glide.  Chaucer. 

His  nigh  forewearied  feeble  feet  did  slide.  Spenser. 

She,  crowned  with  olive-green,  came  softly  sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere.  Milton. 

2.  To  pass  along  smoothly;  to  swim. 

Fish  that  through  the  wet 
Sea-paths  in  shoals  do  slide,  and  know  no  dearth.    Milton. 

3.  To  pass  inadvertently. 

Make  a  door  and  a  bar  for  thy  mouth;  beware  thou  slide 
not  by  it.  ICcclus.  xxviii.  2C. 

4.  To  pass  unnoticed,  imobserved,  or  unre- 
garded.    *'  Let  the  world  slide."  Shak. 

Their  eye  slides  over  the  pages,  or  the  words  slide  over 
their  eyes.  Watts. 

5.  To  pass  gradually  from,  one  state  to  an- 
other.    "  To  slide  into  any  error."  Bacon. 

Nor  could  they  have  slid  into  those  brutish  immoralities  of 
life.  South. 

6.  To  be  not  firm  ;  to  be  wavering  ;  to  waver. 
"Your  sliding  hearts."  Thomson. 

7.  To  practise  sliding  on  snow  or  ice,  as  for 
amusement. 

They  bathe  in  summer,  and  in  winter  slide.  Waller. 

Syn.  —  To  slide  is  a  voluntary  movement ;  to  slip, 
involuntary.  Boys  slide  on  the  ice  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment, and  slip  accidentally  ;  a  vessel  glides  along  m 
the  water. 

SLIDE,  V.  ».    To  slip  or  move  by  slipping.   Watts. 

SLIDE,  n.     [A.  S.  slide.'] 

1.  The  act  of  sliding ;  smooth  and  easy  passage. 

Kin";s  that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility  shall  find  ease 
in  employing  them,  and  a  better  slide  into  their  business. 

Bacon. 

2.  Continuous  or  even  course ;  easy  flow. 

Whose  fortunes  are  like  Homer's  verses,  that  have  a.  slide 
and  easiness  more  than  the  verses  of  other  poets.     ■    Bacon. 

3.  Something,  or  a  part,  that  slides^ 

4.  The  descent  or  sliding  of  a  mass  of  earth 
or  rock  down  a  declivity  ;  a  slip.  Wright. 

5.  A  place  in  a  river,  or  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
or  mountain,  for  timber  to  descend.  Simmonds. 

6.  {Mining.)  A  vein  of  clay  which  intersects  a 
lode  and  causes  a  dislocation  vertically.  T-Fo^son. 

7.  {Mus.)  A  smooth  gliding  of  one  note  into 
another :  —  an  ornament  consisting  of  two  small 
notes  leading  by  conjoint  degrees  up  or  down  to 
the  principal  note.  Dicight. 

Slide  of  Jilpnach,  a  remarkable  wooden  railway  in 
Switzerland,  by  which  timber  from  Mt.  Pilate  was 
formerly  carried  by  its  gravity  with  great  velocity  to 
the  Lake  of  Four  Cantons.  Johnston. 

fSLIDE'-GROTE,  n.  A  kind  of  game;  shovel- 
board;  shuffle-board.  HoUnshed. 

SLID'^R,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  slides.  Burke. 

SLID'gR— PUMP,  n.  A  name  applied  to  pumps 
of  various  forms,  the  piston  of  which  is  made 
to  revolve  continually  and  force  the  water 
through  a  pipe  by  means  of  a  slide  or  spring, 
which  intercepts  its  passage  in  any  other  direc- 
tion. Young. 

SLIDE'-RfiST,  w.  An  apparatus  adapted  to  a 
turning-lathe  for  carrying  the  tool  or  chisel,  and 
which  is  made  to  slide  along  the  frame  so  as  to 
bring  the  tool  successively  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  work.  Brande. 


SLIDE'-RULE,  n.     A  sliding-rule. 


Simmonds. 


SLID'ING,  n.      1.  The  act  or  the  motion  of  one 
who,  or  that  which,  slides  ;  a  slide ;  a  slip. 
2.  Lapse  ;  transgression  ;  fault,     [r.]    Shak. 


SLID'ING,  p.  a.  That  slides  or  has  a  slide  ;  mov- 
ing smoothly ;  gliding. 

SLID'JNG-KEEL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  narrow,  oblong 
frame  or  platform  let  down  vertically  through 
the  bottom  of  a  small  vessel,  to  sustain  it 
against  the  lateral  force  of  the  wind.      Brande, 

SLID'JNG-rOle,  n.  A  mathematical  instrument 
variously  constructed  for  the  mechanical  per- 
formance of  certain  arithmetical  operations ;  — 
also  called  aliding-scale. 

S^ThQ  instrument  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  slides  along  the  other.  Each  of  them  has  cer- 
tain seta  of  numbers  marked  upon  it,  and  so  arranged 
that  when  a  given  number  on  one  part  is  brought  to 
coincide  with  a  given  number  on  the  other,  tlie  prod- 
uct or  some  other  function  of  the  two  numbers  may 
be  found  by  inspection.    Davics. 

SLID'ING-SCALE,  n.     1.  A  scale  for  raising  or 

lowering  the  duties  on  grain,  in  proportion  to  the 

fall  and  rise  of  prices.    [England.]    Sir  R.  Peel. 

2.  A  sliding-rule.  Davies. 

SLIGHT  (slit),  a.  [Dut.  slecht,  bad,  mean,  worth- 
less ;  Ger.  schleclit.  —  See  Slight,  v.] 

1.  Small ;  inconsiderable  ;  trifling  ;  insignifi- 
cant ;  of  little  account  or  importance ;  paltry. 

Slight  is  the  subject,  but  the  praise  not  small.     Dryden. 

2.  Not  strong,  firm,  or  cogent;  weak  ;  frail. 

Some  firmly  embrace  doctrines  upon  slight  grounds.    Locke. 

3.  Not  vehement  or  forcible  ;  faint. 

The  sliaking  of  the  head  is  a  gesture  of  slight  refusal.  Bacon. 

4.  Cursory ;  superficial ;  desultory  ;  scanty ; 
as,  "A  slight  examination," 

5.  Weak  in  mind  ;  foolish  ;  silly,    [r.] 

No  beast  ever  was  so  slight. 

For  man  as  for  his  God  to  fight.  Hudibras. 

Syn.  —  See  Cukscwiy,  Superficial,  Trifling. 

SLIGHT  (slit),  n.  1.  The  act  of  slighting  or  dis- 
regarding ;  neglect ;  disregard  ;  inattention. 

People  in  misfortune  construe  unavoidable  incidents  into 
slights  or  neglects.  .5.  Richardson. 

2.  An  artful  trick  ;  artifice ;  a  sleight.  —  See 
Sleight.  Shak. 

3.  An  effect  of  art ;  a  device  ;  an  ornament. 

In  ivory  sheath  ycarved  with  curious  slights.         Spenser. 

Syn.  — See  Disregard. 

fSLIGHT  (slit),  ad.     Slightly.  Shak. 

SLIGHT  (slit),  V.  a.  [Dut.  slechten,  to  level,  to 
demolish;  Ger.  schlichten\  Scot,  slight.  —  From 
A.  S.  slean,  to  slay,  to  beat,  to  cast.    Richard- 

S071.]    [i.  SLIGHTED  ;  pp.  SLIGHTING,  SLIGHTED.] 

1.  fl'o  overthrow;  to  demolish;  to  raze. 

They  slighted  and  demolished  all  the  works.       Clarendon. 

2.  t To  throw;  to  cast;  to  hurl.  "The  rogues 
slighted  me  into  the  river.**  Shak. 

3-  To  pass  by  as  of  little  account ;  to  neglect ; 
to  disregard ;  to  treat  as  unworthy  of  notice. 

If  they  transgress  and  sligJit  that  sole  command.    Milton. 

You  cannot  expect  your  son  should  have  any  regard  for 

one  whom  he  sees  you  slight.  Locke. 

4.  To  treat  or  perform  carelessly  or  with  in- 
difference ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  over. 

Themes  that  ought  not  to  be  slighted  over.       Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Disregard,  Neglect. 

t  SLIGHT'EN  (sll'tn),  v.  w.    To  slight.  B.  Jonson, 

SLlGHT'^R  (slu'er),  n.     One  who  slights.  Taylor. 

SLIGHT'iNG  (slit'ing),  p.  «.     Disregarding  ;  neg- 
■  lecting ;  negligent. 

SLfGHT'lNG-LY  (slit'jng-le),  ad.  "With  contempt 
or  neglect ;  without  respect.  Boyle. 

SLIGHT'LY  (slit'le),  ad.  1.  In  a  slight  manner  ; 
not  strongly  or  forcibly  ;  weakly. 

The  facile  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barred.  Milton. 

2.  Negligently ;  without  regard ;  cursorily. 
*'  Slightly  handled  in  discourse."  ShaJc. 

3.  Scornfully  ;  contemptuously ;  slightingly. 
"  He  spoke  slightly  ...  of  such  a  lady."  South. 

SLIGHT'N^SS  (sllt'nes),  n.     1.  The  state  or  the 

quality  of  being  slight ;  weakness.         Johnson. 

2.  Negligence ;  want  of  proper  attention. SAa/t;. 

SLrGHT'Y(slit'e),  a.  Trifling ;  superficiaL  "This 
slothful  and  slighty  way."     [r.]  Echard. 

t  SLIKE,  a.     Like.  Chaucer. 

SLl'LY,  ad.     Cunningly.  —  See  Slyly. 
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SLIM 

SLIm,  a.    [Dut.  slim,  bad,  worthless,  sly  ;    Ger. 
schlimm  ;  Dan.  i(  Sw.  stem  ;  Icel.  stem?'.] 

1.  Weak ;  slight ;  trifling ;  inconsiderable  ; 
unsubstantial.     "  A  slim  excuse."  Barrow. 

2.  Small  in  circumference  or  thickness  com- 
pared to  the  height ;  slender.  "  A  slim,  young 
girl  of  seventeen."  Addison. 

3.  Slight ;  not  sufficient ;  —  applied  to  work- 
manship.    [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

4.  "Worthless  ;  poor  ;  naughty  ;  bad.  [Scot., 
and  Local,  Eng.]  Jamieson.     Grose. 

SLIME,  «.  [A.  S.  slim ;  Dut.  slijm  ;  Ger.  schlamm ; 
Dan.  sliim ;  Sw.  slem ;  Icel.  slim.'] 

1.  Moist  and  adhesive  earth ;  viscous  or  glu- 
tinous mud  or  mire.  Bacon. 
Brick  for  stone,  and  slima  had  they  for  mortar.        Oen.  xi.  3. 

2.  Any  viscous  or  glutinous  substance.  Milton. 

3.  (Metallurgy.)  The  finest  portions  of  the 
pulverized  gangue  from  which  the  metallic  par- 
ticles have  been  partially,  and,  when  it  is  pure, 
wholly  separated,  by  stamping  and  washing ;  — 
called  also  slich.  tfre. 

SLIME'-PIt,  «.    A  pit  containing  slime.  Clarke. 

SLI'MI-N;Ef!S,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  slimy  ; 
viscosity.     "  The  earth's  sKmireess."        Austin. 

SLIM'N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  slim.  Johnson. 

SLIM'SY,  a.  Weak ;  flimsy  ;  slender  ;  frail :  —  lazy ; 
dawdling.     [Local  or  vulgar.]     Judd.     Wright. 

SLI'MY,  a.      1.  Abounding  with,  or  resembling, 

slime  ;  viscous  ;  glutinous.  Bentley. 

2.    (Bot.)   Covered  with  a  viscous  secretion. 

Lindleg. 

-  See  Slyness. 
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SLI'N^SS,  n.  Designing  artifice. 

SLING,  n._^    [Dnt,  sUiigei' ;    Ger.  schli/ige  ; 


Sw.  slunga."] 

1.  An  instrument  or  weapon,  anciently  much 
used  in  war,  for  throwing  stones,  &c  ,  consisting; 
of  a  strap  and  two  strings.  The  stone  is  placed 
in  the  strap,  and  cast  by  rapidly  swinging  the 
sling  round  and  letting  go  one  string  when  suf- 
ficient velocity  is  attained.  1  Sam.  xvii.  40. 

2.  A  throw  ;  a  stroke.  "  At  one  sling  of  thy 
victorious  arm."  Milton. 

3.  A  kind  of  hanging  bandage  placed  round 
the  neck,  for  sustaining  a  wounded,  lame,  or  a 
broken  arm.  Dunglison. 

4.  A  kind  of  spirituous  drink.  Bartlett. 

5.  (Dfaut.)  A  rope  or  an  iron  band  for  securing 
a  yard  to  the  mast :  —  a  large  rope  to  be  passed 
round  a  cask  or  other  article  which  is  to  be 
hoisted  or  lowered.  —  Commonly  used  in  the 
plural.  Dana. 

SLtNG,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  slingan  \  Dut.  slingeren  ;  Ger. 
schlingen^  to  wind,  to  sling ;  Dan.  slynge,  slmnge^ 
to  sling;  Sw.  slunga,']    \i.  slung,  f  slang  ;  pp. 

SLINGING,  SLUNG.] 

1.  To  throw  with  a  sling.  Judg.  xx.  16. 

2.  To  throw  ;  to  cast ;  to  hurl. 

Or  alings  a  broken  rock  aloft  in  air.  Addison, 

3.  To  hang  loosely,  as  in  a  sling. 

From  rivers  drive  the  kida,  and  sling  your  hook.    Driiden. 

4.  (iVffM^.)  To  put  in  the  slings  ;  to  put  a 
rope  round,  to  which  to  attach  a  tackle  and 
hoist  or  lower.  Dana. 

SLING' 5R,  n.     One  who  slings  or  uses  a  sling. 

SLrNK^slIngk,  82),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  sUncan\  Ger. 
&chleichen\  Sw.  slinh€Ll\     \i.  slunk,  fSLANK; 

pp.  SLIN3CING,  SLUNK.] 

1.  To  creep  or  steel  away;  to  sneak.    Milton. 

She  slunk  into  a  corner,  where  she  lay  trembling  till  the 
company  went  their  way.  UEatrange. 

2.  To  miscarry,  as  a  beast  with  young.  Smart. 
SLINK,  V.  a.  To  east  prematurely ;  to  miscarry  of. 

To  prevent  a  mare's  slinking  her  foal.  Mortimer. 

SLINK,  a.  Produced  prematurely  or  before  its 
time,  as  young.     "  Slink  calves."  Student, 

SLINK,  n.   1.  The  young  of  a  beast,  brought  forth 

before  its  time.  Ash. 

2.    A  mean,  low  fellow;    a  sneak.      [Local, 

England.]  Wright. 

SLINK'V,  a.    Thin;  lank.     [Vulgar.]      Bartlett. 

SLIP,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  sUpan;  Dut.  slippen;  Ger. 
schllipfen  ;  Dan.  slippe  ;    Sw.  slippa;  Icel.  slep- 

pa.]      [i-  SLIPPED  ;  pp.  SLIPPING,  SLIPPED.] 

1.  To  move  smoothly  along  the  surface  of  any 
thing;  to  slide  ;  to  glide. 


Thpy  trim  their  feathers,  which  makes  them  oily  and  slip- 
pery, that  the  water  may  slip  off  them,  Alortimer. 

2.  To  move  or  slide  out  of  place.  "The  bone 
slips  out  again."  M'iseman. 

3.  To  go  or  pass  quietly  or  secretly  ;  to  escape. 

Thus  one  tradesman  slips  away 
To  give  hie  partner  fairer  play,  Swift. 

Thrice  the  flitting  shadow  slipped  away.  Dryden. 

4.  To  fall  into  error  or  fault ;  to  err.      Shak. 

An  eloquent  man  is  known  far  and  near,  but  a  man  of 
understanding  knoweth  when  he  slippelh.         Ecclua.  xxi.  7. 

5.  To  creep  or  enter  by  oversight. 

Some  mistakes  may  have  slipped  into  it.  Pope. 

6.  To  cast  a  foal  prematurely.  Halliioell. 
To  let  slip,  to  let  loose  from  the  slip  or  noose,  as  a 

hound.    *'  Let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."     Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Slide. 

SLIP,  V.  a.     1,  To  cause  to  slide  or  glide ;  to  put 
or  convey  secretly  and  quickly. 

He  tried  to  slip  a  powder  into  her  drink.       Arhuthnot. 

2.  To  omit ;  to  lose  by  inadvertence  or  negli- 
gence. "  Let  us  not  slijj  the  occasion."   Milton. 

3.  To  cut  from  the  trunk  or  branches. 

The  branches  also  may  be  slipped  and  planted.    Mortimer. 

4.  To  leave  or  escape  from  slyly  or  unob- 
served.    "  Lucentio  slipped  me."  Shak. 

5.  To  let  loose,  as  from  the  leash. 

The  impatient  greyhound  slipped  from  far.         Dryden. 

6.  To  throw  ofi";  to  disengage  one's  self  from. 
"  My  horse  slipped  his  bridle."  Swift. 

7.  To  suffer  abortion  of,  as  a  mare.       Smart. 

To  slip  a  cable,  (jyaut.)  to  let  a  cable  go  or  out.  Da- 
na.—  To  slip  on,  to  put  on  in  haste,  as  clothes. —  To 
slip  over,  to  pjLss  over  negligently.  "  With  what  rea- 
son can  that  [doctrine]  about  indulgences  be  slipped 
over  ?  "  Atterhury.     Todd. 

Syn.  —  See  Slide. 

SLIP,  n.     L  Act  of  slipping;  a  sliding-,  a  slide. 

2.  An  error  ;  a  fault ;  a  mistake.        Dryden. 

Any  little  slip  is  more  conspicuous  and  observable  in  a 
good  man's  conduct  than  in  another's.  Addison. 

3.  A  twig  or  shoot  separated  or  cut  from  the 
main  stock  ;  a  cutting.  Ray. 

The  slips  of  their  vines  have  been  brought  into  Spain.  AWot. 

4.  A  kind  of  noose  for  holding  a  dog,  which 
slips  or  becomes  loose  by  relaxation  of  the 
hand.     "  Greyhounds  in  the  slips."  Shak. 

5.  A  long,  narrow  piece  ;  a  strip.  "A  slip  of 
paper."     *' A  slip  of  lower  ground."     Addison. 

Blank  slips  of  refuse  or  neglected  parcl^mcnt.         Warton. 

6.  A  kind  of  counterfeit  coin,  being  brass 
covered  with  silver.  Shak.     Steevens. 

7.  Matter  which  slips  or  falls  from  grind- 
stones in  grinding  edge-tools.  Petty. 

8.  A  narrow  dock  or  place  for  hauling  up  a 
vessel  or  for  building  a  vessel  in.        Simmonds. 

9.  An  opening  or  space  between  wharves  or 
in  a  dock.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

10.  A  long  seat  or  a  pew  in  a  church,  having 
no  door.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

11.  A  particular  quantity  of  yarn.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Barret. 

12.  A  kind  of  loose  frock,  skirt,  or  petticoat 
worn  by  ladies.  Jolvnson. 

13.  That  which  slips,  or  falls  by  slipping ;  a 
slide;  as,  "  A  land-s^/^."  Brande. 

14.  A  mixture  of  clay  and  flint  prepared  for 
the  potter.  Wright. 

15.  {Geol.^  Amass  of  strata  separated  verti- 
cally or  aslant.        '  Brande. 

16.  {Printing.')  A  galley-proof  of  a  column 
of  type.  Simmonds. 

To  give  the  slip,  to  desert  or  escape  from  secretly. 
"  To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip.''  Hudibraa. 

SLiP'BOARD,  n.  A  board  sliding  in  grooves.   "  To 
draw  back  the  slipboard  on  the  roof."        Swift. 

SlIp'COAT,  n.    New-made  cheese.      Simmonds. 

SLIP'KNOT  (-not),  n.    A  knot  which  runs  or  slips 
along  the  cord  or  line  on  which  it  is  tied.  Moxon. 

SLIP'-6n,  n.    A  great-coat  worn  over  the  shoul- 
ders loosely  like  a  cloak.  [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

SLIP'PpR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  slips. 

2.  A  light,  thin  shoe,  into  which  the  foot  is 
easily  slipped.     "  Fair  lined  slippers."   Raleigh. 

3.  A  kind  of  shoe  for  a  wheel.        Simmonds. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  plant  or  herb  (probably  Helmin- 
thia  echioides).  Johnson. 

t  SLIP'P^IR,  a.  [A.  S.  slipur.]    Slippery.    Spenser. 


SLOAT 

SLIP'P5RED(-perd),  o.  "Wearing slippers.  "The 
s,i\veT-slippered  virgin."  Warton. 

SLIP'P^IR-I-Ly,  ad.  In  a  slippery  manner ;  ^vith 
slipperiness.  Johnson. 

SLIP'P^R-I-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  slippery ;  smoothness,  as  of  ice.     Sharp. 

t  SLIP'P^R-NESS,  n.     Slipperiness.        Taverner. 

SLIP'PJJR-Y,  a.     1.  Smooth,  like  ice. 

They  trim  their  fenthere,  which  makea  them  oily  and  slip- 
2}erij,  that  the  water  slips  off.  Mortimer. 

2.  Not  aflfording  firm  footing.  "  Thou  didst 
set  them  in  slippery  places."  Ps.  Ixxiii.  18. 

3.  Hard  to  hold  ;  slipping  from  the  grasp. 

The  slippery  god  will  try  to  loose  his  hold.        Dryden. 

4.  Not  Standing  firm  ;  liable  to  slip.  "  Slip- 
pery atanders."  Shak. 

5.  Unstable  ;  uncertain  ;  changeable  ;  muta- 
ble.    "  The  slippery  state  of  kings."     Denham. 

6.  Not  certain  in  its  eff'ect,  as  a  trick.  Swift. 

7.  Unchaste.  "  My  wife  is  sli2>pei'y."[B..'\  Shak. 

t  SLTp'PY,  a.  [A.  S.  slipeg.]  Slippery;  easily- 
slipping  or  sliding.  Davies. 

SLIP'-ROPE,  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  bent  to  the 
cable  just  without  the  hawse-hole,  and  brought 
in  on  the  weather  quarter,  for  slipping.     Dana. 

SLIP'SHOD,  a.  Wearing  shoes  slipped  on,  but 
not  pulled  up  at  the  heels.  Swift. 

SLIP'SHOE  (-Bh6),  n.  A  slipper,  or  a  shoe  slipped 
on,  but  not  pulled  up  at  the  heel.  Johnson. 

f  SLIP'SKIN,  a.     Shppery  ;  evasive.  Milton. 

SLIP'SLOP,  n.     1.  Bad  liquor.  Johnson. 

2.  Feeble  composition.  Qu.  Rev. 

SLIP'SLOP,  w.     Feeble;  poor;  jejune.         Roget. 

t  SLIP'STRING,  n.  One  who  has  loosened  him- 
self from  restraint ;  a  prodigal.  Cotgrave. 

t  SLIP'THRIFT,  n.    A  spendthrift.  Granger. 

SLISII,  n.  A  cut ;  a  wound  ;  —  a  low  word  formed 
from  slash.     "  Slish  and  slash."  Shak. 

SLIT,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  slitan ;  Dut.  slyten ;  Ger. 
schleissen ;  Dan.  slide  ;  Sw.  slita  ;  Icel.  slita.'\ 

\i.    SLIT     or    SLITTED  ;  pp.    SLITTING,     SLIT    Or 
SLITTED.] 

1.  To  cut  lengthwise  ;  to  make  a  long  cut  in. 

To  make  plants  medicinable,  slit  the  root,  and  infuse  into 

it  the  medicine.  Bacon. 

A  tinned  or  plated  body  .  .  .  slit  into  threads.  I^eiston. 

2.  To  divide  by  cutting ;  to  sunder. 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  witli  the  abhorred  shears, 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  Milton, 

SLIT,  11.     A  long  cut  or  nr.rrow  opening.     Bacon. 

A  perpendicular  slit  in  a  piece  of  pasteboard.  Boyle. 

SLiT'— DEAL,  71.  An  inch  and  a  quarter  plank 
cut  into  two  boards.  Simmonds. 

SLITH'^R,  0.  n.  [A.  S.  slith,  slippery.]  To  slide  ; 
to  slip  : — to  lounge.     [Local,  Eng.]       Wright. 

SLIT'T^R,  76.     One  who  cuts  or  slits.      Cotgrave. 

SLlTriNG,  p.  u,.     Cutting  lengthwise. 

Slitting  rollers,  rollers  for  dividing  plates  of  iron 
into  narrow  rods,  formed  with  elevated  rings  upon 
their  circumferences,  which  reciprocally  enter  be- 
tween each  other,  their  edges  being  angular,  and 
passing  in  close  contact  with  each  olher,  so  as  to  cut 
like  sliears.     Bigelow.' 

SLIT'TfNG-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  cutting  plates 
or  flat  bars  of  iron  into  narrow  rods.        Young. 

SLIVE,  V.  n.     To  sneak.     [Local,  Eng.]      Grose. 

II  SLI'VER,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  slifa?i,  to  split,  to  cleave.] 
To  split  or  cleave,  particularly  into  thin  pieces. 

Shak. 


Slips  of  yew 
Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipse. 


II  SLI'VjpR,  or  SLIV'^R  [sli'ver,  S.  W.  F.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  sliv'er,  C.  Wb.],  n. 

1.  A  long,  thin  piece  split  or  rent  off.     Shak. 

2.  A  long,  continuous  lap  or  twist  of  wool  or 
of  cotton.  Simmonds. 

SLOAM  (slom),  n.  (Geol.)  A  term  applied  to 
layers  of  clay  between  layers  of  coal.      Brande. 

SLOAT  (slot),  7t.  [Dan.  slutte,  to  close. — Gael. 
slat,  a  rod.]  A  narrow  piece  of  timber  which 
holds  larger  timbers  together,  as  of  a  cart;  a 
slat.  —  See  Slat.  Bailey. 
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SLOB'BJE,  V.  a.  [Dut.  slabben.]  To  smear  -with 
spittle;  to  slabber;  to  slaver.  —  See  Slabber. 

SLOB'B^R,  V.  n.     To  drivel ;  to  slabber.      Swift. 

SLOB'B^E,  n.     Slaver  or  slabber.  Todd. 

SLOB'  B^R-^R,  n.   1.  One  who  slobbers  or  slabbers. 
2.  A  slovenly  farmer.    [Local,  Eng.]     Grose. 

SLOB'BgR-Y,  a.     Moist ;  dank  ;  floody.       Shak. 

T  SLOCK,  )  jj.  n.     To  slake  ;  to  quench. 

tSLOCK'EN  (-kn),  S  Schism  of  the  Brownists,l6l2. 

SLflCK'ING-STONE,  n.  (Mining.)  A  rich  stone 
of  ore  from  a  mine,  exhibited  in  order  to  induce 
adventurers  to  proceed  in  a  mining  scheme. 

Ansted. 

SLOE  (slo),  n.  [A.  S.  sla ;  Dut.  slee  ;  Ger.  schlehe ; 
Dan.  slaaen;  S\v.  slan.]  {Bot.)  A  thorny  shrub, 
and  its  fruit,  which  is  a  globose  drupe  ;  black- 
thorn ;  Primiis  spinosa.  Wood. 
.8®^  The  leaves  of  the  sioe  have  been  used  in  Eu- 
rope as  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  for  adulterating  the 
black  tea  of  CJiina.    Lindley. 

SLO'GAN,  n.     [Scot.,  corrupted  from  slughome.] 

The    war-cry    or    gathering-word    of    a    clan. 

[Scotland.]  Jamieson,     Ec.  Rev. 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake  dirge.  W.  Scott. 

SLOKE,  71.  An  esculent  substance  consisting  of 
the  fronds  of  marine  plants ;  laver.    Eng.  Cyc. 

SL66,  ■«.     A  slough.     [Local,  Eng.]       Halliwell. 

Sl66m,  n.    A  slumber.     [Local,  Eng.]       Grose. 

SL66m'Y,  a.  [Teut.  lome.']  Sluggish  ;  slow;  dull. 
[Localor  obsolete.]  Skinner.     Wright. 

SLOOP,  n.  [Dut.  sloep  ;  Ger.  schaluppe  ;  Dan. 
sluppe  ;  Sw.  slup.  —  It.  sciciluppa  ;  Sp.  chalupa  ; 
Fr.  chaloupe.]  {Naut.)  A  fore-and-aft  rigged 
vessel,  generally  of  small  size,  with  one  mast 
and  a  jib- stay.  Mar.  Diet. 

Sloop  of  war,  a  vessel  of  war,  of  any  rig,  mounting 
between  eighteen  and  thirty-two  guns.  Dana. 


SLOP,  V.  a.     [Of  doubtful  etymology.  —  The  past 
participle   of  slip.     Tc    ^ 

SLOPPING,  SLOPPED.] 


participle   of  slip.     Tooke."]     \i.  slopped  ;  pp. 


1.  To  spill,  as  a  liquid.  Richardson. 

2.  To  wet  or  soil  by  spilling  a  liquid  on.  Todd. 

3.  [From  lap.  Johnson.}  To  drink  grossly 
and  greedily.  Johnson. 

SLOP,  n.  1.  Liquid  spilt,  as  on  a  floor,  or  a  spot 
or  dirty  place  made  by  spilling  a  liquid.     Todd. 

2.  Mean  liquor;  —  generally   used   of   some 

nauseous  or  useless  medicinal  liquor. 

The  sick  husband  here  wanted  for  neither  slops  nor  doc- 
tors. L'Estiaiige. 

3.  pi.  A  loose,  lower  garment,  as  breeches, 
trousers,  or  drawers; — formerly  used  in  the 
singular.     "  Your  French  slop.""  Shak. 

His  overest  slop  is  not  worth  a  mite.  Chaucer 

4.  pi.  Ready-made  clothing.  Todd. 

5.  pi.  Dirty  water,  &c.,  from  the  kitchen. 

6.  pi.  {Naval.)  Clothes,  bedding,  &c.,  sup- 
plied to  seamen  from  the  ship's  stores.  Mar. Diet. 

SLOP'— BA-SIN,  ?  jj^     ^  vessel  or  bowl  foi;^empty- 

SLOP'— BOWL,    )  ing  the  dregs  from  tea-cups  or 

coffee-cups  into  at  table.  Simmonds. 

SLOPE,  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  From 
Dut.  slap,  slack,  loose.  Skinner.  —  The  past 
participle  of  sHp.  Tooke.}  Forming  an  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  oblique ;  sloping. 
"  The  slope  hills."     [R.]  Milton. 

SLOPE,  «.  1.  An  oblique  direction  ;  inclination 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Johnson. 

2.  A  surface  forming  an  angle  with  the  plane 
of  the  horizon ;  a  declivity  or  acclivity.    Bacon. 

The  land  upon  this  side  of  the  island  rises  in  a  gentle 
slojie.   ,  '  t*""*- 

.eSp  The  slope  of  a  plane,  or  its  inclination  to  the 
horizon,  is  generally  given  by  its  tangent.  Tims  the 
slope  J  is  equal  to  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  4  ;  or 
the  .dope  is  said  to  be  1  upon  2  ;  that  is,  in  ascending 
such  a  plane,  we  rise  a  vertical  distance  of  1  in  pass- 
ing over  a  horizontal  distance  of  2.     Daoies. 

SLOPE,  ad.    Obliquely ;  not  perpendicularly. 

Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  sun.  Milton. 

SLOPE,  V.  a.   \i.  SLOPED  ;  pp.  sloping,  sloped.] 

To  form  or  direct  obliquely  ;  to  incline.  Milton. 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 

Their  heads  to  their  foundations.  bliaK. 

SLOPE,  V.  n.  1.  To  take  or  to  have  an  oblique 
direction;  to  slant ;  to  incline. 


SL6p'-SELL-5R,  n. 
clothes. 


Up  starts  apalacei  lo,  the  obedient  base 

Slopes  at  its  foot,  the  woods  its  sides  embrace.         Pope, 

2.  To  run  away.     [Local,  U.  S.]         Bartlett. 
SLOPE'N^SSj  n.     Obliquity ;  declivity.      Wotton. 

Sl>OPE'Wi§E,  a.  Obliquely;  with  a  slope;  not 
perpendicularly.  Carew. 

SLOP'JNG,  p.  a.  Having  or  taking  an  oblique 
direction  ;  oblique  ;  declivous.  Dryden. 

SLOP'ING-LY,  ad.     Obliquely.  Digby. 

SLOp'— l*AlL,  n.  A  pail  or  bucket  for  receiving 
slops,  or  for  chamber  use.  Simmonds. 

SLOP'PI-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  sloppy.  Clarke. 

SLOP'PY,  a.  Wet  under  foot,  as  the  ground ; 
splashy  ;  muddy  and  wet.  Johnson. 

One  who  sells  ready-made 
Maydman. 

SLOP'-SHOP,  ?i.  A  shop  or  place  where  ready- 
made  clothes  are  sold.  Todd. 

SLOP'Y,  a.     Sloping;  declivous.       Cunningham. 

SLOSH,  n.  Snow  in  a  state  of  liquefaction,  as  in 
the  spring  ;  slush.  Carey. 

JS^^  Sleetchj  slush,  slutch,  sloskj  and  sludge  are  all 
used  for  nearly  the  same  thing, 

SLOSH'y,  a.  Being  in  a  state  of  slosh ;  resem 
bling  slosh  ;  slushy.  Carey. 

SLOT,  V.  a.  [Dut.  sluiten,  to  shut.]  To  shut  vio- 
lently ;  to  slam,  as  a  door.  [Local,  Eng.],  Hay 

SLOT,  n.  [Dut.  slot,  the  track  of  a  wild  beast 
in  the  snow;  Icel.  slod.  —  The  past  participle 
of  A.  S.  slitan,  to  slit.     Tooke.'] 

1.  (Sporting.)  The    track    or   footprint  of  a 
deer,  as  followed  by  the  scent.  Milton. 

2.  {Machinery.')  A  slit  or  aperture  in  a  ma- 
chine to  admit  another  part.  Smart. 

SLOT,  n.  [Dut.  slot.]  A  bolt  or  a  bar.  Si?n?no7ids. 

SLOTE,  n.     A  trap-door  in  the  stage  of  a  theatre. 

Simmonds. 
II  SLOTH   [sloth,  8.   IF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

]Vr.;  sloth,   IVb.],   n.     [A,   S.  sliswth^   slewth; 

slaw,  slow.] 

1.  Slowness;  tardiness;  dilatoriness. 

I  ablior 
This  dilatory  aloih  and  tricks  of  l^^me.  Shak, 

2.  Laziness  ;  sluggishness  ;   inertness  ;   idle- 
ness ;  indolence  ;  torpor.  Milton. 

WearinesB 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  reative  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.  Sliak. 

3.  (Zoul.)  An  edentate  mam- 
mal, of  the  faniily  Br adypidir, 
or  bradypods,  having  very  long 
fore  legs,  and  living  in  trees, 
mo.ving,  resting,  and  sleeping 
suspended  from  the  branches 
by  the  feet,  which  have  very 
long  claws  ;  —  so  named  from 
the  remarkable  slowness  of  its 
pace  on  the  ground.       Baird. 

TTiree-toed  sloth,  the  Bradijpus 
tridactylus,  or  a  i .  —  Two-toed  sloth, 
the  Cholwpus  didactylus.        Baird. 

II  t  SLOTH,  V.  vt.     To  be  idle  or 
slothful.  Gower. 

II  SLOTH'FUL,  a.     Addicted  to  sloth ;  i 
lazy;  idle;  indolent;  inert;  inactive. 

He  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  ig  a 
great  wast«r.  rroi\  xviii.  9. 

11  SLOTH'FUL-LY,  «(^.     Lazily;  sluggishly;   idly. 

II  SLOTH'FUL-NESS,  n.  Laziness  ;  sluggishness; 
idleness  ;  inertness  ;  indolence  ;  torpor, 

Slothfulne£s  cOiS\.ci\\  into  a  deep  sleep;  and  an  idle  sou!  Bhall 
suffer  hunger.  Prnv.  xix.  16. 

SLOT'-HOUND,  n.     A  blood-hound.     Simmonds. 

fSLOT'T^R-Y,  a.  [Dut.  slodder,  a  sloven.] 
Squalid  ;  dirty  ;  sluttish  or  slovenly.    Chaucer. 

SLOT'TING-MA-gntNE',  -n.  A  machine  for 
grooving  metal  surfaces.  Bi^ande. 

SLOX^CH,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Dan. 
slov,  dull,  sluggish,  heavy.  Skinner.  —  From 
Su.  Goth,  slok,  a  lubber.  Serenms,  —  From 
A.  S.  sl(BC,  slow,  slack.     Tooke.] 

1.  A  lazy,  idle  fellow ;  one  who  is  stupid  and 
clownish  ;  a  lubber.  Granger. 

2.  A  lazy,  stooping  posture  or  gait.       Swiff. 


SLotyCH,  V.  n.  [i.  SLOrCHTiD ;  pp.  blouchino, 
SLOucHTiB.]  To  have  a  downcast,  clownish 
look,  gait,  or  manner.  Chesterjield. 

SLOUCH,  V.  a.  To  make  to  hang  or  lop  down ;  to 
depress.     "  To  slouch  the  hat."  Todd. 

SLOl)CH'|NG,  n.  A  stooping,  awkward  gait  or 
posture.  Lloyd. 

SLOT)cH'|NG,  j9.  a.  Having  a  stooping,  awkward 
gait  or  mien  ;  awkward  ;  uncouth. 

SLOUGH  (slbu)  [slba,  S.  W.  P.  J,  E.  F.  Sm.  Ml). ; 
sliif,  Ja.K.],  n.  [A.  S;  slog.  —  Gael.s/oc,  sfocArf; 
Ir.  sloe,  sluic ;  W.  yslwc ;  Old  Eng.  slowe.]  A 
place  of  deep  mud ;  a  deep,  miry  pit ;  a  quag- 
mire ;  amorass.  "  Sfowp-A  of  Despond."  Bwnyare. 
A  carter  hpd  laid  his  wagon  fast  in  a  slough.     L'EHravge. 

SLOUGH  (sluf)  [sliif,  S.  W  P.  J.  E.  F,  Ja.  Sm.],  7i. 

1.  The  cast  skin  of  a  serpent;  a  tegument. 

When  he,  renewed  in  all  the  speckled  pride 
Of  pompous  youth,  has  cast  his  slovyh  aside. 
And  in  his  summer  livery  rolls  along.  Dryden. 

The  body  which  we  leave  behind  iti  this  visible  world  is  as 
the  womb  or  slough  from  whence  we  issue.  Grew. 

2.  {Surg.)  The  crust  or  disorganized  portion 
arising  from  the  mortification  of  a  part  or  from 
a  foul  sore  ;  a  scab  ;  an  eschar.  Dunglison. 

SLOUGH  (siaf),  V.  n.  \i.  SLOUGHED  ;  pp.  slough- 
ing, SLOUGHED.]  {Surg.)  To  separate  ftom 
the  sound  flesh,  as  an  eschar.  Johnson. 


SLOUGH'Y  (slba'e),  t*.     Miry  ;  boggy. 


Swift. 


SLOUGH'Y  (sluf'e),  a.  Resembling,  or  partaking 
of,  a  slough  or  eschar.  Ware. 

SL6v'5N  (sluv'en),  n.  [Dut.  slof,  careless,  neg- 
ligent; sloffen,  to  neglect,  to  go  slipshod.]  A 
man  or  a  boy  negligent  of  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness, or  carelessly  or  dirtily  dressed  ;  —  the  cor- 
relative of  slut.  Hooker. 

SL6v'JPN-LI-NESS,  n.     l.  Negligence  of  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness,  particularly  m  dress.  Wotton. 
2.  Negligence ;  carelessness.  Gilpin. 

SLOV'^IN-LY,  a.  Negligent  of  cleanliness  and 
neatness-,  particularly  in  dress;  not  neat  and 
cleanly. ."  A  slovenly,  lazy  fellow."  V Estrange. 

SLOV'JpN-LY,  ad.     In  a  careless  manner.     Pope. 

fSLOV'eN-RY,  n.     Slovenliness.  Shak. 

SLOW,  a.  [A.  S.  slaw,  sleaw  ;  Dan.  sl'OVy  dull, 
heavy.  —  See  Slack.] 

1.  Long  in  moving  or  going  a  short  distance  ; 
not  fast ;  not  swift ;  not  rapid ;  not  speedy  ; 
without  celerity  or  velocity.  *'  Slow  but  stately 
pace."  Shak.  "  The  motion  is  so  sZoiiJ."  Locke. 

2.  Sluggish  ;  tardy  ;  dilatory  ;  inactive. 

The  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe.      Dryden. 

3.  Late  ;  not  happening  in  a  short  time. 

These  changes  in  the  heavens,  though  slow,  produced 
Like  changes  on  sea  and  land.  .Milton. 

4.  Not  ready  ;  not  prompt  or  quick. 

I  am  slots  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue.  Ex.  iv.  10. 

I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear.  Addison, 

5.  Acting  with  deliberation  ;  not  hasty,  vehe- 
ment, or  precipitate. 

Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gracious  and  merctful, 
slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness.  Aeft.  ix.  17. 

6.  Heavy  m  wit ;  dull ;  stupid.  Pope. 

The  blockhead  is  a  slow  worm.  Pope. 

7.  Behind  in  time ;  indicating  a  time  earlier 
than  the  true  time,  as  a  watch  or  a  clock. 

jBSP  Used  adverbially,  particularly  in  composition, 
for  slowly  I  as,  s/ow-pacmg. 

Syn. —  Slow  is  a  general  term,  applied  to  the  mo- 
tion or  operation  of  persons  or  tlun^,  mind  or  body  ; 
dilatory  and  tardy  are  applied  to  the  operations  or  ac- 
tions of  persons.  Slow  motions  or  operations ;  slow 
at  work  or  learning;  dilatory  ni  conimencjug;  tardy 
or  sluggish  in  execution  ;  dull  or  tedious  performance. 

fSLOW  {s\d),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  slawiaji.]  To  make 
slow  ;  to  slacken  in  pace  ;  to  delay.  Shak. 

t  SLOW,  7fc.    A  moth.  Chaucer. 

SLOW'BACK,n.  A  lubber;  an  idle  fellow.  "The 
slowbacks  and  lazy-bones."     [r.]  Favour* 

SLOW'-GAIT-^D,  a.  Having  a  slow  gait;  mov- 
ing or  going  slowly  Shak. 

SLOW'LY  (slo'le),  ad.  In  a  slow  manner ;  not 
swiftly,  quickly,  or  rapidly; — not  soon;  not 
hastily ;  tardily  :  — not  readily  ;  not  promptly. 


A    E    I    O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  ?,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAlL  ;   HilR,  h£R; 
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SLOW'NfSS  (slo'nes),  re.  1.  State  of  being  slow ; 
slow  motion  ;  want  of  celerity  or  swiftness. 

SwiftncBs  or  slx}wnesa  arc  relative  idcaa.  Wattn. 

2.  Want  of  promptness  or  quickness  ;  tardi- 
ness ;  ■dilatoriness  ;  procrastination.     Johnson. 

3.  Dulness  to  admit  conviction  or  atfection. 
"The  ,  .  .  slowness  of  their  hearts."       Bentley. 

4.  Caution  in  deciding ;  deliberation.  Johnson. 

SLOW-PACED  (slo'paat),  a.  Having  a  slow  pace 
or  motion ;  not  swift.  Ji-sh. 

SLOW§,  n.  A  disease  occurring  in  some  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  states  ;  —  called  also 
milk-sicknesSj  swamp-sickness^  &c      Dunfflison. 

SL0W'-SIGHT-51),  a.     Slow  to  see.  More. 

SLOW'-WiNeED,  a.     Flying  slowly.  Clarke. 

SLOW'W(-)UM  (slo'wUrm),  n.  [A.  S.  slaw-wyrm.} 
{Zoul.)  An  innocuous  reptile,  having  a  very 
brittle  body,  and  feeding  on  earth-worms,  in- 
sects, &c. ;  blind-worm;  Anguis  fragiUs.  Baird. 

SLfJB,  n.  A  roll  of  wool  drawn  out  and  slightly 
twisted,  used  for  the  weft  in  cloth-making ;  a 
rove.  Simmonds. 

SLOb,  v.  a.  To  form  into  slubs,  as  wool.  P.  Mag. 

SLUB'B(;r,  v.  a.  [Same  as  slabber,  slobber,  or 
slaver.  Richardson.']  [«.  slubbkred  ;  p/).  slub- 
bering, SLVEBERED.]     [Rare  or  vulgar.] 

1.  To  obscure  or  darken,  as  by  smearing  over ; 
to  smear  ;  to  daub  ;  to  slaver  ;  to  slobber. 

To  ehibber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes.  Sliak. 

2.  To  do  in  a  slovenly,  hurried  manner. 

SlvJbher  not  business  for  ray  sake.  Sftak. 

SLUB'B^Tl,  v.  re.  To  move  or  act  in  a  slovenly  or 
hurried  manner.     [Rare  or  vulgar.]       Herbert. 

SLUB'BfR,  re.  One  who  makes  slubs  or  manages 
the  slubbing-machine.  P.  Mag. 

SLUB-B5R-D?-g0l'LION  (-yun),re.  [shtbber  and 
gull.]  A  paltry,  -dirty,  sorry  wretch.  "  Base 
shdjberdegullion."     [Vulgar.]  Hudibras. 

SLOb'B^R-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  slovenly,  hurried, 
or  imperfect  manner.  Drayton. 

A  machine  for  making 
P.  Mag. 

SLUB'BING-MA-QHiNE',  re.     1.  A  machine   for 

drawing  out  wool  into  slubs.  P.  Mag. 

2.  A  machine  for  drawing  out  the  slivers  or 

laps  of  cotton,  twisting  them,  and  winding  them 

on  bobbins.  Simmonds. 

SLCd^E  (siaj),  n.  [A.  S.  slog,  a  slough.]  Earth 
mixed  with  water ;  watery  mire ;  soft  mud ; 
slosh ;  slush. — See  Slosh,  and  Si.v&u. Mortimer. 

SLCDG'^R,  n.  An  iron  instrument  for  boring  in 
quicksand.  Loudon. 

SLUE,  V.  a.  [i.  SLUED ;  pp.  BLUING,  .slued.] 
(Nauf.)  To  turn  around,  as  a  mast  or  boom  ly- 
ing on  its  side,  by  moving  the  ends  while  the 
centre  remains  stationary,  or  nearly  stationary  ; 
—  also  written  slew.  Mar.  Diet. 

SLOg,  II.  [From  slow.  Tooke.  —  Dut.  slak,  a 
snail.  —  See  Slack.] 

1.  A  slow,  heavy,  lazy,  sleepy  fellow ;  a  drone  ; 
an  idler ;  a  sluggard.  Shak. 

2.  A  hinderance  ;  an  obstruction  ;  an  impedi- 
ment.   "  If  it  were  not  for  this  slug."      Bacon. 

3.  (Zolil.)  An  air-  — 

breathing,     naked, 

gasteropodous  mol- 

lusk  or  snail  of  the  slug, 

genus  Limax,  very  injurious  to  vegetation.  Baird, 

4.  {Mil.)  A  cylindrical,  oval,  or  cubical  piece 
of  metal  used  as  a  bullet  or  shot.       Stocqueler. 

t  SLOg,  v.n.   To  lie  idle  ;  to  be  dronish    Spenser. 

t  SLOg,  v.  «..     To  make  sluggish.  Milton. 

t  SLOG'-A-BEd,  ».  One  fond  of  lying  in  bed  ; 
a  sluggard ;  a  drone.  Shak. 

SLUG'GARD,  re.  A  lazy,  idle,  sleepy  fellow ;  an 
idler  ;  a  lounger;  a  drone  ;  a  slug. 

'T  is  the  voice  of  the  sJuggard;  I  heard  him  complain, 

You  have  waked  me  too  soon;  I  must  slumber  again.  Watta. 

SlOg'GARD,  u.     Lazy ;  sluggish.  Dryden. 

t  SLUG'GARD-iZE,  V.  a.  To  make  lazy,  idle,  or 
dronish.'   "  Living  dully,  sluggardized."    Shak. 

SLOG'G  ARD-Y,  n.  The  state  of  a  sluggard.  Gower. 


SLUB'BjNG-BII/LY,  re. 
slubs. 


SLOg'iBISH,  a.      1.  Lazy;  idle;  inert;  slothful; 

inactive  ;     indolent.      "  The    sluggish    beast." 

Waller.     "  Sluggish  idleness."     Spenser. 

2.  Moving  slowly ;  not  brisk;  slow;  as,  "A 

sluggish  stream."  Spenser. 

Syn.  — See  Indolent,  Slow. 
SLUG'eiSH-LY,   ad.      Lazily  ;    slothfuUy ;    idly  ; 

drowsily  ;  slowly.  Milton. 

SLUG'ejSH-NESS,  re.    Laziness  ;  sloth;  idleness  ; 

slowness  ;  dulness  ;  inertness.  Locke, 

t  SLUG'GY,  a.     Sluggish.  Chaucer. 

SLUG§,  re.  pi.     {Mining.)  Half-roasted  ore.    Sim, 

SLUG'SNAIL,  n.     A  slug  ;  a  kind  of  snail.    AsJi. 

SLUICE  (slus),  n.  [Dut.  sluis;  Ger.  schleiise; 
Dan.  sluse;  Sw.  sluss. — It.  chiusa;  Sp.  esclusa; 
Old  Vy.  eseluse. —  From  L.  claicdo,  clausus,  to 
shut.     Kilian.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  framework  of  stone,  timber,  or  other 
material,  with  a  gate,  serving  to  retain  and  raise 
the  water  of  a  river  or  a  canal,  and,  when  ne- 
cessary, to  give  it  passage  or  vent.  Brande, 

2.  A  vent  for  water ;  a  water-course. 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood. 

Each  in  their  crystal  sluice.  Milton. 

3.  The  stream  of  water  issuing  through  a 
flood-gate.  Smart. 

4.  That  through  which  any  thing  flows ;  an 
opening  or  vent. 

Each  sluice  of  affluent  fortune  opened  soon.  Harle. 

SLUICE  (slus),  I),  a.  l.To  emit  by  flood-gates. SAa/c. 

2.  t  To  have  carnal  connection  with.      Shak. 

3.  To  overflow,  as  by  sluices,  Clarke. 

SLUICE'-GATE,  ».  The  gate  of  a  sluice ;  a 
flood-gate ;  a  water-gate.  Clarke. 

SH'JI'CY  (slu'se),  a.  Falling  in  streams  or  tor- 
rents, "as  from  a  sluice.  "  iSZrezcy  rain."  Dryden. 

SLUM,  re.  [Perhaps  from  Scot,  slump,  a  marsh, 
a  swamp.]  A  filthy,  narrow  lane,  alley,  or  close 
in  a  city ;  a  dark  retreat. 

He  lives  in  a  dirty  slum.  Dickens. 

Close  under  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  there  lie  concealed 
labyrinths  of  lanes  and  courts,  and  alleys  and  slmm. 

Cardinal  Wiseman, 
A  saturnalia  in  some  back  slums.  London  Dispatch. 
j8®^  "  Warren,  in  a  note  of  his  father  on  *  The 
dueen  or  the  Pope,'  asks,  *  What  are  slums  ?  and 
where  is  the  word  to  be  found  or  explained  ^  Is  it 
Romish  nr  Spanish?  There  is  none  such  in  our  lan- 
guage, at  least,  used  by  gentlemen.'  I  would  ask. 
May  not  the  word  be  derived  from  asylum  ?  seeing  that 
the  precincts  of  alleys,  &;c.,  used  to  be  in  ancient 
times  an  asylum  for  robbers  and  murderers."  J^otes 
^  Q,ueries,  vol.*iii.  p.  221. 

SLUM'B^R,  ».  re.  [A.  S.  slumenan  ;  Dut.  sluime- 
ren  ;  Ger.  schlummem  ;  Dan.  slum.me  ;  Sw. 
slumra ;  Old  Eng.   slome>\]     [i.   slumbered  ; 

pp.  SLUMBERING,  SLUjtRERED.] 

1.  To  sleep  lightly  ;  to  doze  ;  to  nap. 

He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  shmiber  nor  sleep. 

Ps.  cxxi.  4. 

2.  To  sleep;  to  repose.     [Poetical.]      Milton. 

3.  To  be  negligent,  supine,  idle,  or  inactive. 
"  Why  slumbers  Pope  ?  "  Toung. 

Syn.  —  See  Sleep. 

SlOm'B^IR,   v.  a.    1.   To   make  to   slumber  or 

sleep  ;  to  put  or  lay  to  sleep.  Wotton. 

2.  To  stupefy;  to  stun.  Spenser, 

SLUM'B^R,  n.  1.  Light  sleep  ;  sleep  not  deep  or 
profound.     "  Unquiet  slumbers.^*  Shak. 

From  carelessness  it  shall  fall  into  a  lilumber,  and  from  a 
slumher  it  shall  settle  into  a  deep  and  long  sleep.  South. 

2.  Sleep  ;  repose.  Dryden. 

BoyI  Lucius!  fast  asleep?    It  is  no  matter; 

Enioy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slvwher.  Shak. 

SLtJM'BpR-JfB,  re.    One  who  slumbers.      Donne. 

SLUM'B?R-ING,  re.  Slumber ;  sleep ;  repose. 
"  Slumberings  upon  the  bed."        Job  xxxiii.  15. 

SLUM'B^;R-iNG-LY,  ad.  As  if  slumbering.  Clarke. 

SLUM'BfR-LESS,  a.  Without  slumber  or  sleep  ; 
sleepless.     "  Thy  slumberless  head."      Shelley. 

SLfJM'BER-oOs,  a.  Inviting  or  causing  slum- 
ber or  sleep ;  sleepy ;  soporiferous ;  drowsy. 
"  Pensive  in  the  silent,  slumberous  shade.' '  Pope. 

f  SLCfM'BjpR-Y,  a.    Slumberous.  Shak. 

SlOmP,  v.  re.      [i.  slumped  ;    pp.  slumping, 

slumped.]     To  sink  in  mire,  snow,  or  any  soft 


substance,  as  in  walking ;  to  go  down,  as  a  per- 
son through  ice,  or  in  a  bog,  where  he  breaks 
the  surface  which  before  bore  him.  [Scot.,  and 
local,  Eng.,  common,  U.  S.]    Jamieson.  Forby. 

By  the  side  of  yon  river  he  weeps  and  he  slumps. 

His  boots  tilled  with  water  as  if  tliey  were  pumps.      Bolmea. 

SLUMP,  re.  [Ger.  schlamm,  slime,  mire,  mud ; 
Scot,  slump,  a  swamp,  a  marsh.] 

1.  Boggy  earth ;  a  bog ;  a  swamp.  [Scot., 
and  local,  Eng.]  Jamieson.     ]l  right. 

2.  A  dull  noise  made  by  any  thing  falling 
into  a  hole.     [Scot.]  JaTnieson. 

SLtJMP'Y,  a.  Marshy;  boggy;  swampy; — in 
which  one  slumps.  Jamieson, 

SLUNG,  i.  &  p.  from  sling.    See  Sling. 

SLCNG'-SH6t,  re.  A  kind  of  weapon  for  striking, 
consisting  of  a  metal  ball  attached  to  a  short 
strap  or  string.  Annals  of  San  Francisco. 

SLUNK  (slungk),  i.  &  p.  from  slink.     See  Slink. 

SLUR,  J),  o.  [Perhaps  from  sZm<.  Richardson. — 
Dut.  slordig,  sluttish,  bad.]  \i.  slurred  ;  j>p, 
slurring,  slurred.] 

1.  To  soil ;  to  sully ;  to  tarnish ;  to  pollute. 

They  impudently  slur  the  gospel  in  making  it  no  better 
than  a  romantic  legend.  Cu/tworih. 

2.  To  disparage  by  innuendo  or  insinuation  ; 
■  to  speak  of  slightingly  ;  to  traduce  ;  to  asperse. 

3.  To  pass  so  as  to  leave  an  obscurity  on  ;  to 
pass  lightly  or  inattentively. 

With  periods,  points,  and  tropes  he  slurs  his  crimes.  Drytfen. 

4.  To  cheat  by  sliding  or  slipping,  as  a  die ; 

—  to  cheat ;  to  trick.  Complete  Gamester,  1680, 

To  slur  men  of  what  they  fought  for.  Hudibras. 

5.  To  pronounce  in  a  sliding  manner.   Blair. 

6.  {Mus.)  To  perform  in  a  smooth,  gliding 
manner,  as  notes,  or  a  passage.  Moore, 

SLUR,  re.  1.  Slight  reproach  or  disgrace  ;  stigma. 
*'  To  put  a  slur  upon  him."  L^Estrange. 

2.  A  trick ;  an  imposition.  Bidler, 

3.  {Mus.)  A  character  placed  over  or       ,  , 
under  notes  not  in  the  same  degree,  in- 
dicating that  they  are  to  be  played  or  sung  in  a 
continuous  manner,  or  to  one  syllable.    Moore. 

SLUSH,  re.  [Scot,  slusch,  slush  ;  Old  Eng.  sluwke, 

—  Perhaps  from  Sw.  slask,  wet,  filth.  Jamieson. 

—  A.  S.  slog,  a  slough;  Dan.  slaske,  to  puddle, 

—  See  Slough.] 

1.  A  pool;  plashy  ground.  [Scot.]   Jatnieson, 

2.  Soft  mud;  slosh;  sludge.  Simmonds. 

3.  Snow  in  a  state  of  liquefaction ;  slosh, 
[Scot.,  local,  Eng.,  and  colloquial,  U.  S.] 

Jamieson.     Todd.     BartUtt. 

4.  {Naut.)  Grease  or  fat  from  salt  pork  and 
beef,  skimmed  from  the  coppers.        Sinimomls. 

S^  See  Sleetcii,  and  Slosh. 

SLUSH,  V.  a.  {Naut.)  To  smear  or  grease  with, 
slush,  as  a  mast.  Dana. 

SLUSH'-TUB,  n.  A  tub  or  vessel  for  holding 
slush  or  grease.  Simmonds, 

SLUSH'Y,  a.  Relating  to,  resembling,  or  consist- 
ing of,  slush ;  sloshy.  Forby. 

SL0T,  re.     [Frs.  slet,  a  clout ;  Dut.  slef,  a  slut,  a 
Xxlout ;  Old  Eng.  slout.  —  A.  S .  sleac,  stoic,  slack, 
1  slow.  —  From  slow.     Richardson.] 
^     1.  A  woman  negligent  of  neatness  or  cleanli- 
ness ;  a  slattern;  —  correlative  of  stocre.  Kmg. 

2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman.      Sha/c. 

3.  A  female  dog ;  a  bitch.  Clarke. 

SLUTCH,  ™.  Slush  ;  slosh ;  sludge.  Petmant. 
SLUTCH'Y,  «.  Miry  ;  boggy  ;  slushy.  Pennant. 
SLUTH'HOUND,  ».     A  sleuth-hound.  Ash. 

SLUT'T^R-Y,  n.  The  qualities,  or  the  practice  of 
a  slut ;  slu'ttishness.     [R.]  Shak. 

SLUT'TTSH,  a.     [Dut.  slettig  ;  slet,  a  slut.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  slut;  negligent  of 
neatness  and  cleanliness  ;  dirty  ;  careless  ;  un- 
cleanly.    "  So  sluttish  a  vice."  Sidney. 

2.  Meretricious  ;  whorish.     [r.]         Holiday, 

SLUT'TJSII-LY,  ad.  In  a  sluttish  manner;  neg- 
ligently ;  dirtily ;  not  neatly.  Sandys, 

SLUT'TJSH-NSsS,  re.  The  state  of  being  sluttish  ; 
negligence  of  cleanliness  and  neatness ;  dirti- 
ness ;  uncleanliness.  Ray, 

SLY  (sli),  a.     [A.  S.  slith,   slippery ;  Dut,  sluik. 
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slender,  underhand ;  Ger.  schlau,  sly ;  Dan.  slu. 

—  Perhaps  the  same  -word  as  sleight.    Richard- 
son.—  See  Sleight.] 

1.  Artful ;  cunning  ;  crafty ;  wily  ;  subtle  ; 
insidious  ;  arch.  "  The  Greekish  monarch  sly." 
Fairfax.     "S/y  circumspection."  Milton. 

2.  t  Slight ;  thin  ;  fine.  "  Lids  devised  of 
substance  sli/."  Speiiser. 

Syn.  —  See  Cunning,  Subtle. 

SLY'b66ts,  n.  A  cunning  or  sly  person ;  a  sub- 
tle fellow  ;  a  sharper.  Goldsmith. 

SLY'LY,  ad.  In  a  sly  manner ;  craftily ;  cun- 
ningly ;  insidiously.  Philips. 

SLY'N(;SS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
sly  ;  artfulness  ;  cunning.  Swift. 

SMACK,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  smceccan,  to  taste  ;  Dut. 
smaaken  ;  Ger.  schniec/cen  ;  Dan.  smage ;  Sw. 
smacka.'\       \i.     smacked  ;     pp.     smacking, 

SMACKED.] 

1.  To  have  a  taste,  as  a  substance  ;  to  taste. 
"  [It]  smackcth  like  pepper."  Barret. 

2.  To  have  a  particular  tincture,  savor,  or 
quality.     "All  ages  smacA  of  this  vice."    Shak. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  by  separation  of  the  lips, 
as  after  tasting,  or  in  kissing.  Barrow. 

She  kissed  with  smacking  lip.  Gay. 

SMACK,  V.  a.  1.  To  make  a  noise  with,  as  the 
lips  on  separating  them  after  tasting  or  kissing. 

2.  To  kiss  with  a  report  on  separating  the 
lips.  Donne. 

3.  To  make  a  quick,  smart  noise  by  striking 
with ;  to  crack.  "  "With  what  au  air  she  smacks 
the  silken  thong."  Young. 

4.  To  strike,  as  with  a  whip.  Whitehead. 

SMACK,  n.  [A.  S.  smecc ;  Dut.  smaak ;  Ger. 
schmack;  Dan.  STnag  ;  Sw.  smak  ;  Icel.  smechr  ; 
Polish  smak.  —  ~W.  t/smac,  a  stroke.] 

1.  Taste  ;  savor  ;  flavor  ;  —  a  pleasing  taste. 
Lest  dove  and  the  cadow  there  finding  a  smack.       Tusser. 

2.  Quality  from  something  mixed ;  particular 
quality  ;  tincture.  "  Some  smack  of  age."  Shak. 

3.  A  small  quantity ;  a  taste. 

He  essays  the  wimhlc,  often  draws  it  baclc, 

And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  but  a  smack.        Dri/(Jen. 

4.  A  noise  made  by  separating  the  lips,  as 
after  tasting.  Johnson. 

5.  A  kiss  with  a  report  on  separating  the  lips. 

[He]  Icissed  lier  lips 
With  such  a  clamorous  smacks  that,  at  the  parting, 
All  the  church  echoed.  ShaJc, 

6.  A  quick,  smart  noise,  as  in  striking  with  a 
whip  ;  a  crack.  Richardso7i. 

7.  A  quick,  smart  blow,  as  with  the  flat  of  the 
hand  ;  a  slap.  "  A  smack  on  the  face."  Johnson. 

SMACK,  n.  [Dut.  smakschip.']  (Naut.)  A  small 
sailing-vessel  chiefly  used  in  the  coasting  and 
fishing  trade.  Mar.  Diet. 

SMACK'^R,  n.   One  who,  or  that  which,  smacks  : 

—  a  loud  kiss.  Ash. 
SMACK'ING,  re.     The  act  or  the  noise  of  one  who 

smacks  or  kisses  with  a  report.    ^  Dryden. 

SMACK'ING,  a.     Brisk,  as  a  breeze.  Clarke. 

SMALL,  a.  [A.  S.  smcel,  smal,  small,  slender, 
thin  ;  Frs.  smel ;  Dut.  s^nal,  narrow  ;  Ger. 
schmal,  narrow,  small;  Dan.  S^  Sw.  smal;  Icel. 
smar.  —  W.  maly  ysmala,  small,  light,  fickle.] 

1.  Little  ;  diminutive  ;  not  large  ;  not  great. 
"  Two  small  fishes."  John  vi.  9. 

2.  Minute  ;  slender ;  fine.  Ex.  ix.  9. 

Grind  their  hones  to  powder  small.  Shak. 

3.  Little  in  quantity,  amount,  duration,  or 
number.     "  This  small  inheritance."  Shak. 

The  array  of  the  Syrians  came  with  a  small  company  of 
men.  2  Chron.  xxiv.  24. 

4.  Little  in  degree  or  importance ;  inconsid- 
erable ;  petty  ;  trifling ;  trivial. 

And  she  said  unto  lier,  la  it  a  small  matter  that  thou  hast 
taken  my  husband?  ^^"'  ^'x^.  15. 

"When  tlierefore  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dissen- 
sion and  disputation  with  them.  *       Acts  xv.  2. 

5.  Of  little  genius  or  ability ;,  insignificant. 

Small  poets,  smaU  musicians, 
Small  painters,  and  still  smaller  poUticians.        Hari&. 

6.  Little  in  the  principal  quality  or  in 
strength;  weak.     "  Small  beer."  Swift. 

7.  Soft ;  gentle  ;  faint ;  not  loud.  "  A  still, 
smaU  voice."  1  Ki'nff^  xix.  12. 

8.  Njirrow-minded ;  mean  ;  sordid ;  selfish ; 
ungenerous  ;  as,  "  A  small  man." 

Syn.—  See  Little. 


SMALL,  n.  The  small  or  narrow  part  of  any 
thing,  as  of  a  leg.  Sidney. 

f  SMALL,  V.  u.     To  make  small.     Prompt.  Parv. 

SMAll'A(?E,  re.  {Bot.)  Ah  umbelliferous  plant; 
common  celery  ;  Apium  graceolens.  Dunglison. 

SMALL'-ARM§,  n.  pi.  (Mil.)  Muskets,  fusees, 
rifles,  carbines,  pistols,  &c.  Stocqueler. 

SMAll'— BEER,  n.    A  weak  kind  of  beer.  Prior. 

SMALL'CL6THE§, /i.^Z.    Breeches.  Grant. 

SMAll'-COAL    (kol),    re.     1.    Little   wood-coals 

used  for  lighting  fires.  Spectator. 

2.  Coal  in  small  lumps  or  pieces.  Simmonds. 

SMALL'— CRAfT,  re.  A  vessel  or  vessels  of  small 
size,  or  smaller  than  a  ship  or  a  brig.     Dryden. 

SmAlL'-GRAINED  (-grand),  a.  Having,  or  con- 
sisting of,  small  grains.  Clarke. 

SMAlL'JSH,  a.     Somewhat  small.  Chaucer. 

SMAlL'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  small ; 
littleness  in  bulk,  quantity,  amount,  number,  du- 
ration, or  importance  ;  diminutiveness.  Bac07i. 

2.  Want  of  strength ;  weakness.       Johnson. 

3.  Softness  or  gentleness  of  tone.  "The 
smallness  of  a  woman's  voice."  Johnson. 

SMAlL'— PIECE,  re.  A  Scotch  coin  worth  about 
2^d  sterling  ($0,454).  Crabb. 

SMAlL-POX',  or  SMAlL'-POX  [sma.l-pBks',  S.  W. 
J.  Ja.  Wb. ;  smarpoks,  F.  K.  Sm.  R.'],  re.  A 
contagious,  offensive  disease,  characterized  by 
fever,  with  pustules  which  appear  from  the 
third  to  the  fifth  day,  and  suppurate  from  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth ;  variola.  Dunglison. 

Lady  Mary  TVortlcy  Montagu  introduced  inoculation  for 
the  small-pox  from  Turkey  in  1718.  Haydn. 

The  small-pox  was  always  present,  filling  the  churchyards 
with  corpses,  tormenting  witli  constant  fears  all  whom  it  had 
not  yet  stricken,  leaving  on  tiiose  wliose  lives  it  spared  the 
hideous  traces  of  its  power,  turning  tlie  babe  into  a  change- 
ling at  whicli  the  mother  shuddered,  and  making  the  eyes 
and  cheeks  of  the  betrothed  maiden  objects  of  horror  to  the 
lover.  Macaulay. 

SMALL'-STUFP,  n.  {Nmd.)  Spunyarn,  marline, 
and  the  smallest  kinds  of  rope.  Dana. 

SMALL'-WARE§,  re.  pi.  A  term  in  trade^  for 
knitting  and  reel-cotton,  ribbon,  wire,  webbing, 
tape,  fringes,  braid,  buttons,  laces,  bindings, 
&c. ;  haberdashery.  Simmonds. 

SMAL'LY,  ad.  In  a  small  quantity  or  degree ; 
with  smallness  or  minuteness.  Ascham. 

SMAlt,  re.  [Ger.  schmalte ;  schmeUzen,  to  melt ; 
Sw.  smalts.^  A  fine,  blue  substance  made  by 
fusing  glass  with  the  protoxide  of  cobalt,  and 
used  as  a.  coloring  matter  for  ornamenting  por- 
celain and  earthenware,  for  staining  glass,  for 
painting  on  enamel,  for  tinting  writing-paper, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Tomlinson. 

SMAlt'INE,  re.  (Min.)  A  brittle,  opaque  min- 
eral, of  a  tin-white  or  gray  color,  metallic  lus- 
tre, sometimes  crystallized,  and  consisting  of 
arsenic  combined  with  nickel  or  with  cobalt,  or 
with  both  of  them  and  iron.  Dana. 

SMAR'AGD,  re.  [Gr.  a^6fayhoi;  L.  smaragdus.'] 
The  emerald.  Bale.     Brande. 

SMA-RAg'DINE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  made  of,  or 
resembling,  emerald.  Johnson. 

SMA-RAG'DITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  bril- 
liant or  emerald-green  color,  a  silky  or  pearly 
lustre,  a  laminated  structure,  and  composed 
of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of 
chrome,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Phillips. 

SMART,  re.  [Dut.  smart ;  Ger.  sehmerz  ;  Dan. 
smerte ;  Sw.  smdrta-l 

1.  Quick,  pungent,  lively  pain  ;  acute  or  lan- 
cinating pain.     "  A  burning  smart."       Search. 

It  increased  the  smart  of  his  present  happiness  to  compare 
them  witli  his  former  happiness.  AtterlMry. 

2.  A  fellow  affecting  vivacity.  [Cant.]  Johnson. 

3.  pi.  {Mil.)  Smart-money.  Stocqueler. 

SMART,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  smeortan;  Dut.  smarten; 
Ger.  schmertzen ;   Dan.  smerte;   Sw.   smSrta.'] 

[i.    SMABTED  ;    pp.    SMARTING,    SMARTED.] 

1.  Tff  feel  a  quick,  lively  pain  ;  to  suff'er  a 
sensation  of  acute,  lancinating  pain. 

Human  blood,  when  first  let,  is  mild,  and  will  not  make 
the  eye  or  a  fresh  wound  smart.  Arlmthnot. 

2.  To  produce  a  sharp,  quick  pain.  "  The 
smarting  scourge."  Pope. 


SMAUT,  a.  1.  Causing  smart  or  sharp  pain; 
painful ;  sharp. "  Too  smart  a  strode."  Granville. 
Kovr  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience!  Shak. 

2.  Vigorous  ;  active  ;  severe.  "  Smart  skir- 
mishes in  which  many  fell."  Clarendon. 

3.  Producing  any  efi'ect  with  force  and  vigor ; 
acting  vigorously.  Dryden. 

4.  Acute  ;  witty.  "  A  smart  reply."  Tillotson. 

5.  Brisk;  vivacious;  lively;  sprightly.  "A 
smart  rhetorician."  Addison. 

6.  Shining  and  spruce  in  apparel ;  dressed 
showily  ;  pretty  ;  gay.  Addison. 

7.  Expert;  dextrous;  quick;  clever.   Roget. 

SMART'EN  (smilrt'tn),  v.  a.  To  make  smart  or 
showy,  as  in  dress.  Todd. 

SMAR'TLE  (smar'tl),  V.  n.  [Perhaps  Sw.  smaUa, 
to  melt.  Todd.'\  To  waste  or  melt  away. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Grose.    Ray. 

SMART'LY,  ad.  In  a  smart  manner ;  vigorously : 
—  acutely ;  wittily  ;  keenly ;  cleverly :  —  showily. 

SM'ART'-MdN-jpY,  re.  1.  (Law.)  Damages  be- 
yond the  value  of  a  thing  sued  for,  given  by  a 
jury  in  cases  of  gross  misconduct  or  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant.  Burrill. 

2.  {Mil.)  Money  paid  by  recruits  to  the  re- 
cruiting parties  in  order  to  be  released  from 
their  engagements  previous  to  attestation  ;  — 
called  also  smarts.  Stocqueler. 

3.  Money  paid  to  be  delivered  from  an  un- 
pleasant engagement  or  situation.  Clarice. 

4.  Money  allowed  to  soldiers  and  sailors  for 
wounds  and  injuries  received.    [Eng.]    Wright. 

SMART'N^SS,  re.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  smart j  pungency;  poignancy. 

2.  Vigor  ;  quickness  ;  expertness.         Boyle. 

3.  Liveliness  ;  vivacity ;  wittiness.  Bp.  Taylor. 
SMART'-T1CK-5;T,    n.       {Naut.)    A    certificate 

given  to  a  wounded  or  disabled  officer  or  sea- 
man entitling  him  to  receive  a  certain  sum  of 
money  from  a  fund  at  Greenwich.      Mar.  Diet. 

SMART'-WEED,  re.  {Bot.)  A  smooth,  acrid  plant 
growing  in  moist  or  wet  ground,  with  slender, 
short,  loosely-flowered,  greenish,  drooping 
spikes ;  Polygonum  hydropiper.  Gray. 

SMASH,  V.  a.     [It.  smaccare,  to  crush,  to  squash. 

-    —  Ger.  schmeissen,  to  smite,  to  cast,  to  fling. 

Todd.  —  Same    as    mash.      Richardson.']      \i. 

SMASHED  ;      pp.     SMASHING,     SMASHED.]         lo 

break  in  pieces  with  violence ;  to  dash  in 
pieces  ;  to  mash.  Todd. 

SMASH,  n.     A  dashing  in  pieces.  Brockett. 

SMASH'pR,  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
smashes.  P.  Mag. 

2.  Any  thing  very  large.  [Vulgar.]     Wright. 

3.  One  who  passes  counterfeit  coin.    Wright. 

SMASH'ING,  re.  Act  of  one  who  smashes,  or  the 
state  of  being  smashed.  Clarke, 

t  SMATCH,  v.  n.  [Corrupted  from  smack."]  To 
have  a  taste  ;  to  smack.  Banister. 

SMATCH,  re.  1,  A  smack  ;  a  taste ;  a  smatter- 
ing.—  See  Smack,  [r.]  Holder:  Shak. 
2.  A  kind  of  bird.  '        Johnson. 

SMAT'TJpR,  V.  7b.  [From  smack  or  sm^atch.  —  See 
Smack.]      [i.  sm.attered;  pp.  smattering, 

SMATTERED.] 

1.  To  have  a  slight  taste,  or  a  slight,  superfi- 
cial knowledge.  .    Huloet. 

2.  To  talk  superficially  or  with  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Of  state  affairs  you  cannot  smatter.  SvAft. 

SMAT'TlfR,  n.  Superficial  knowledge  ;  a  smatter- 
ing. "A  smaifer  of  judicial  astrology."  Temple. 

SMAT'T^R-ER,  re.  One  who  has  a  smattering,  or 
a  slight,  superficial  knowledge.  Burton. 

RMAT'T^R-ING,  re.  Slight,  superficial  knowledge  ; 

sciolism.  "  A  little  smattering  of  law."  Bp.  Hall. 
SMEAR  (smer),  v.  a.      [A.  S.  smyrian,  smerian; 

smerCf  fat,  grease  ;  Dut.  smeeren  ;  smeer,  grease ; 

Ger.    schmieren ;    Dan.    smdre ;    Sw.    smnrja ; 

lce\.  smyria.  —  Gael,  smeur;  Ix.smearam.]     \i. 

SMEARED  ;  pp.   SMEARING,  SMEARED.] 

1.  To  overspread  with  an  unctuous,  viscous, 
or  adhesive  substance  ;  to  daub ;  to  besmear. 
"  Three  arrows  smeared  with  blood."    Drayton. 

Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk, 

Smeared  round  with  piteli.  Milton. 

2.  To  soil ;  to  contaminate  ;  to  pollute.  Shak. 
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SMEAR,  n.  [A.  S.  smere,  fat,  grease ;  Frs.  smoar ; 
Dut.  smeer-j  Ger.  sckmeer;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  smur.'] 

1.  A  fat  or  oily  substance  ;  an  ointment, 
[u.]  Johnson. 

2.  A  stain ;  a  daub.  Simmonds. 

SMEAR'DAB,  n.  (Ich.)  A  species  of  flat-fish  al- 
lied to  the  flounder  and  the  sole.  Crabb. 

SMEAR'Y  (smer'e),  w.     Dauby;  adhesive.    Roioe. 

SMEATH  (smeth),  n.     A  kind  of  sea-fowl.    Rowe. 

SMECTITE,  n.  [Gr.  arpiT/Kris,  fuller's  earth ;  (Tftrj- 
■X^iii,  to  rub.]  {Mm.)  A  greenish,  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  alumina,  which,  in  certain  states  of  hu- 
midity, appears  transparent,  and  almost  gelati- 
nous. Dana. 

t  SMEETH,  V.  a.  To  smoke  ;  to  smutch.  Johnson. 

SMEETH,  V.  a.  To  smooth  :  —  to  rub  with  soot, 
[liocal,  Eng.]  VVrighA 

SMEG-MAT'|C,  a.  [Gr.  a/xriyixa,  anTipia,  an  un- 
guent, a  soap.]     Soapy  ;  detersive,  [r.]  Bailey. 

SME'LITE,  n.  [Gr.  (Tju^Aw,  to  wash  clean,  and 
^.iflof,  a  stone.]  (Men.)  A  grayish-white,  or 
bluish,  rather  tough  hydrous  silicate  of  alu- 
mina. Da?ia. 

SMELL,  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Min~ 
sheu  derives  it  from  Ger.  schmeclcen  (A.  S. 
smtscccan),  to  smack.  —  It  is  only  to  suppose 
A.  S.  smcscUan  or  smceglianj  a  diminutive  of 
smceccan,  and  the  word,  by  dropping  the  gut- 
tural, is  formed.  Richardson.  —  Thomson  men- 
tions Belg.  smeulen,  to  smoke  or  reek. — Dut. 
smoel,  the  muzzle,  the  mouth.]     \i.  smelt  or 

SMELLED  ;  pp.   SMELLING,  SMELT  Or  SMELLED.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  nose  or  the  olfactory 
nerves  ;  to  have  a  sensation  of  by  the  nose, 
through  the  medium  of  air ;  to  receive  impres- 
sions of  on  the  olfactory  nerves  by  odorous 
particles  from  a  body  suspended  in  the  atmos- 
phere. "  We  smelted  the  smoke  of  fire."    Cook. 

Their  neighbors  . . .  smell  the  same  perfumes.  Collier. 

2.  To  find  by  sagacity  ;  to  perceive  the  inten- 
tions of ;  —  followed  by  out.  V Estrange. 

To  smell  a  rat,  to  have  strong  suspicion  of  any 
thing.     [Vulgar.]  Lowell. 

SMELL,  V.  n.  1.  To  aflect  the  sense  of  smell ; 
to  have  an  odor  or  scent. 

The  violet  smells  to  him  as  it  does  to  me.  Shak. 

The  butter  smells  of  smoke.  ISwift. 

2.  To  have  a  tincture  ;  to  smack. 


You  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny. 


Shak. 


3.  To  exercise  the  sense  of  smell;  to  prac- 
tise smelling.  Ex.  xxx.  38. 

4.  To  exercise  sagacity.  Shak. 

SMELL,  n.  1.  The  sense  or  faculty  by  which  are 
perceived  the  impressions  made  on  the  olfactory 
nerves  by  odors;  the  sense  or  the  power  of 
smelling.  _  Davies. 

2.  Scent;  odor;  quality  of  affecting  the  ol- 
factory nerves.  "  The  smell  of  a  violet."  Locke. 
Syn.  —  The  term  smell  has  both  an  active  and  a  pas- 
sive meaning,  denoting  the  sense  or  power  of  smell- 
ing and  of  receiving  odor  by  the  nose.  Smell  and 
scent  are  both  said  either  of  that  which  receives  or 
that  which  gives  smell ;  odor,  perfume,  and  fragrance, 
of  that  which  communicates  smell.  All  animals  are 
supposed  to  possess  smell,  and  some,  particularly  dogs, 
possess  a  peculiar  scent.  Smell  is  Indetinite  in  its 
sense,  and  of  general  application  ;  scent,  odor,  per- 
fume, and  fragrance  are  species  of  smell.  Every  ob- 
ject that  acts  upon  the  olfactory  nerves  is  said  to 
have  smell.  Scent  is  commonly  applied  to  the  smell 
which  proceeds  .from  animal  bodies ;  odor  to  that 
which  is  artificial  or  extraneous.  Smell  and  odor  may 
be  pleasant  or  unpleasant ;  perfume  and  fragrance 
pleasant. 

SMELL'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  smells.     Beau.  ^  Fl. 
2.  The  organ  of  smelling.  Johnson. 

SMELL'FEAST,  n.  One  who  frequents  good 
tables  ;  a  parasite.  South, 

SMELL'ING,  «.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  smells. 
2.  The  sense  of  smell.  1  Cor.  xii.  17. 

SMELL'ING-BOT'TLE,  n.  A  small  bottle  filled 
with  salts,  or  som.e  fragrant  substance,  chiefly 
used  by  ladies.  Simmonds. 

SMELT,  i.  &  p.  from  sjnell.    See  Smell. 

SMELT,  n.  [A.  S.  smelt.]  {Ich.)  A  small  fish  of 
the  family  Salmonidce  and  genus  Osmerus,  re- 


sembling the  common  trout  in  form,  and  much 
esteemed  for  food. 

Osmerus  eperlanus,  the  common  smelt,  is  from  four 
to  eight  inches  long.  When  first  taken  out  of  the 
water  smelts  have  a  strong  smell  of  cucumber.  ycT-rc/^ 

SMELT,  V.  a.  [Dut.  smelten,  to  melt ;  Ger. 
schmelzen  ;  Dan.  smelte  ;  Sw.  smalta.  —  See 
Melt.]  [z. smelted  ;^j3. smelting, smelted.] 
To  melt  or  fuse,  as  ore,  for  the  purpose  of  sep- 
arating metal  from  extraneous  matter.  Derham. 

SMELT'^R,  n.     One  who  smelts.  Woodward. 

SMELT'5;R-Y,  n.  A  building  or  place  for  smelt- 
ing ores.  Wright. 

SMELT'JNG,  n.  The  operation  of  melting  ores 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  metal.        Ure. 

SMELT'ING-FiJR'NACE,  n.  A  furnace  for  smelt- 
ing ores.  Ure. 

SMERK^-t?.  n.     To  smirk.  —  See  Smirk.     Bailey. 

SMERK,  n.     A  smirk.  — See  Smirk.  Chesterfield. 

SMERK'Y,  ti.    Nice  ;  smart ;  janty,  [r.]  Spenser. 

SMER'LIN,  n.  {Ich.)  An  abdominal,  malacopter- 
ygious  fish  of  the  genus  Cobitis,        Ainswo7'th. 

SMEW  (smu),  n. 
{Ornith.)  A  spe- 
cies of  duck  or 
diver ;  Mergus 
albellus ;  —  called 
also  white-nun, 
vare-widgeon,  and 
smee.  Yarrel. 

SMiCK'jpR,    _  V.      n.  Smew. 

[Dan.    smigre,    to 

natter  ;  Sw.  smickra.]     To  smirk ;  to  look  amo- 
rously or  wantonly  ;  to  simper.  Kersey. 

SMICK'jgR,  a.     Amorous ;  fawning,     [r.]     Ford. 

SMICK'jpR-ING.  n.  A  look  of  amorous  inclina- 
tion ;  an  amorous  look  ;  a  smirk.  Dryden. 

fSMICK'jpT,  n.  [Dim.  of  smock.]  The  under 
garment  of  a  woman  ;  a  smock.  Johnson. 

SMICK'LY,  ad.  Prettily  ;  trimly ;  amorously.  Ford. 

SMID'DUM-TAILS,  n.  pi  _  {Mining.)  The  slimy 
matter  deposited  in  washing  ore.       Simmonds. 

t  SMID'DY",  n.  [A.  S.  smiththe  ;  Ger.  schmiede.] 
The  shop  of  a  smith ;  a  smithy.  Todd. 

SMIFT,  n.  A  match  of  paper,  or  other  light  com- 
bustible substance,  for  firing  a  charge  of  pow- 
der, as  in  a  mine  ;  a  fuse.  Ure. 

t  SMIGHT  (smit),  v.  u-.     To  smite.  Spenser. 

SMiL'A-CINE,  71.  {Chem.)  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance found  in  Sinilax  sarsaparilla.     Gregory. 

SMI' LAX,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  (TfiUa^.]  A  genus  of 
monocotyledonous,  evergreen,  climbing  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  temperate  and  warm  parts  of 
both  hemispheres. 

j8®=  The  valuable  medicine  known  as  sarsaparilla, 
or  sarza,  is  furnished  by  several  species  of  smilax, 
which  grow  in  the  forests  of  tropical  America,  the 
West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  &;c.    Baird. 

SMILE,  V.  n.  [Dan.  smile;  Sw.  smila. — The 
origin  of  this  word  is  perhaps  A.  S.  smelt,  smylt, 
smilt,  smoU,  serene,  placid,  fair.  Richardso?!.] 
[i.  smiled  ;  pp.  SMILING,  smiled.] 

1.  To  contract  the  face  so  as  to  express 
pleasure  ;  to  express  pleasure,  kindness,  love, 
or  approbation  by  the  countenance ;  —  opposed 
to  frown.     "The  smiling  infant."  Pope. 

She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain.  Pope. 

Peusive  Beauty  smiling  in  her  tears.  Campbell. 

2.  To  express  slight  contempt,  sarcasm,  or 
derision  by  a  smiling  look. 

Our  king  replied,  which  some  will  smile  at  now, 

But  according  to  the  learning  of  that  time.         Camden. 

3.  To  look  gay  and  joyous.  *'  Smiling  plen- 
ty."    Shak.     "  The  desert  smiled."    Pope. 

4.  To  be  faTorable  or  propitious. 


Then  let  me  not  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles. 


Milton. 

HalUwell. 


5.  To  ferment.     [Local,  Eng.] 
SMILE,  V.  a.  1.  To  awe  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

And  sharply  smile  prevailing  folly  dead.  Yovng. 

2.  tTo  receive  with  a  smile;  to  smile  at. 

Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool?  Shak. 


SMILE,  n.  1.  The  act  of  smiling;  a  slight  con- 
traction of  the  face,  expressing  pleasure,  ap- 
probation, kindness,  or  favor.  Wordsworth. 

To  whom  the  angel,  with  a  smile  that  glowed 
Celestial  rosy  red.  Milton. 

2.  Gay  or  joyous  appearance. 

The  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art.        Addison. 

3.  A  contraction  of  the  face  as  in  smiling, 
expressing  slight  contempt,  derision,  &c.;  as, 
**  A  derisive  senile."  Moget, 

SMILE'FUL,  a.   Full  of  smiles  ;  smiling.   Ch.  Ob. 
SMILE'L^ISS,  t*.     Without  a  smile.  Clarke. 

SMIL'5R»  ■«.     One  who  smiles.  Young. 

SMIL'JNG,  a.     Expressing  kindness,  love,  pleas- 
ure, or  approbation  by  the  countenance  or  look. 
SMIL'ING-LY,  ad.  With  a  look  of  pleasure.  Boyle. 
SMIL'ING-NESS,  ro.     The  state  of  being  smiling. 
And  made  despair  a  smilingness  assume.  Byron. 

t  SMILT,  V.  /t.     To  smelt.  MoHimer. 

SMIRCH,  V.  a.  [From  murk  or  murky.  Johnson. 
—  Perhaps    a   corruption  of    smutch.     Nares.] 

\i.  SMIllCHED  ;  pp.  SMIRCHING,  SMIRCHED.]     To 

cloud ;  to  dusk ;  to  soil ;  to  smutch.  Shak. 

SMIRK,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  smei'dan.]  [i.  smirked  ; 
pp.  SMIRKING,  SMIRKED.]  To  smilo  Wantonly, 
atfectedly,  conceitedly,  or  pertly ;  to  look  af- 
fectedly soft ;  to  smicker  ;  to  simper.      Young. 

SMIRK,  n.     An  affected  smile  ;  a  soft  look. 

With  the  smirk  of  those  delicate  lips.  Jenj/ns. 

SMIRK,  a.     Affected;  spruce  ;  trim,  [r.]  Spenser. 

SMIRK'ING,  p.  a.  That  smirks  ;  looking  affect- 
edly or  conceitedly  soft  or  kind.  "  A  certain 
smirking  air."  ,      Addison, 

SMIT,  ^.  from  smite.-    Smitten.  —  See  Smite. 

SMITE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  smitan;  Dut.  smijten  ;  Ger. 
schmeissen  ;    Dan.    smide ;    Sw.    smitta.']      [i. 

-     SMOTE  ;  pp.  SMITING,  SMITTEN  Or  SMIT.  —  Smit 

is  little  used.] 

1.  To  strike,  as  with  the  hand,  or  with  some- 
thing held  in  the  hand  ;  to  give  a  blow  to. 

Thou  shalt  smite  the  rock.  Ex.  xvii.  6. 

If  a  man  smite  you  on  the  face.  2  Cor.  xi.  20. 

2.  To  kill  or  destroy,  as  by  beating,  or  with  a 
weapon  ;  to  slay. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians 
a  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand.  '  2  Kinga  xix.  36. 

3.  To  blast ;  to  destroy  as  by  a  blow.  "  The 
flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten,'"'        Ex.  ix.  31. 

4.  To  afflict ;  to  chasten ;  to  punish. 

Let  us  not  mistake  God's  goodness,  nor  imagine,  because 
he  smites  us,  that  we  are  forsaken  by  him.  Wake. 

5.  To  affect  with  some  passion. 

Smit  with  tlie  love  of  sacred  song.  Milton. 

To  smite  with  the  tongue,  to  reproach ;   to  revile. 

*'  Let  us  smite  him  with  tlie  tongue.^"*  Jer.  xviii.  18. 

SMITE,  V.  n.     To  strike  ;  to  collide. 

The  heart  mt^lteth,  and  the  knees  smite  together.    Nali.  ii.  10. 

SMiTE,  n.     A  blow.     [Local,  Eng.]  Farmer. 

SMIT'JgR,  n.  One  who  smites.  "  I  gave  my  back 
to  the  smiters."  Isa.  1.  6. 

SMITH,  n.  [M.  Goth,  smitJia;  A.  S.  smith  (from 
STnithan,  to  smite) ;  Frs.  Sined ;  Dut.  smid,  smit ; 
Ger.  schmiedj  schmid,  schmidt;  Dan.  5f  Sw. 
smecL] 

1.  One  who  forges  with  a  hammer  ;  one  who 
works  in  metals,  as  iron,  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c. 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
"With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news.       Shak. 
There  are  white-s?/iiV/iS,  black-SHuVAs,  and  general  smiths. 

Simmonds. 

2.  A  workman  generally  ;  one  who  makes  or 
effects  any  thing.  Dryden. 

t  SMITH,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  smithia?!.]  To  beat  into 
shape,  as  a  smith ;  to  forge.  Chaucer. 

SMITH'-CRApt,  n.  [A.  S.  smith-crceft.]  The 
craft  or  art  of  a  smith,     [r.] 

Inventors  of  pastorage,  smithcraft,  and  music.       Raleigh. 

SMITH'5R§,  n.pl.  Fragments;  atoms.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Halliwell. 

SMITH'l^R-Y,   n.      1.    The    shop    of  a  smith;    a 

smithy ;  a  stithy  ;  a  forge.  Todd. 

2.  Work  done  in  a  smith's  shop ;  smithing. 

"  The  din  of  all  this  smithery.''*  Burke* 


-  MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  R0LE.  —  9,  i^,  9,  |,  soft;  £,  G,  £,  g,  hard;   §  as  z;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


SMITHING 

SMlTH'lNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of  forging  a 
mass  of  iron  into  any  shape  ;  smithery.  Moxon. 

SMItH'T  [sniith'p,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  smith'?, 
P.  Ja.],  n.  [Su.  Goth.  smida\  A.  S.  siniththe.'] 
The  shop  of  a  smith ;  a  smithery ;  a  stithy ;  a 
forge.  Dryden. 

SMItt,  n.  Fine  clayey  ore  or  ochre  used  for 
marking  sheep.  Woodwai'd. 

SMIT'TEN  (sniit'tn)j  pp.  from  smite.     Struck  :  — 

killed ;    slain  ;  — captivated  ;    charmed  ;    seized 

"vvith  a  tender  passion  ;  fascinated.  —  See  Smite. 

He  waa  himself  no  less  smitten  with  Constantia.   Addison. 

SMIt'TLE,  91.  [Teut.  smettelick.]  Infection. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Brockett, 

SMiT'TLE,  V.  a.    To  infect.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

SMIT  TLE,      )  £j^  Infectious  ;  contagious.    [Scot- 
SMIT'TLISH,  )  land  and  north  of  Eng.]  Broekett. 

SMOCK,  n.     [A.  S.  smocl 

1.  The  under  garment  of  a  woman  ;  a  shift ; 
a  chemise.  Chaucer.     Shak.     Pope. 

2.  A  farm-laborer's  blouse  or  frock  worn  over 
the  coat;  a  smock-frock.  Sitnmonds. 

fl®=*  Smovk  is  used  ludicrously  in  composition,  for 
any  things  relating  to  women.  "  Smock-loyalty."  Dry- 
den.    "  Smock-tredaon.^'     B.  Jon^on. 

SMUCK'-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Of  girlish  face  or  com- 
plexion ;  maidenly;  beardless.     [Low.] 

Ijeave  young  smock-faced  beaux  to  guard  the  rear.      J^e/iton, 

SMOCK'— FROCK,  n.  A  coarse  linen  shirt  or  frock 
worn  over  the  coat  by  laborers ;  a  laborer's 
blouse  ;  a  gabardine.  Halliwell. 

SMOCK'LipSS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  smock.  Chaucer. 

SMOCK'-MU.Ti,  n.  A  windmill  of  which  the  top 
only  turns  to  meet  the  wind.  Francis. 

SMuCK'— RA.CE,  71.  A  race  run  by  women  for  the 
prize  of  a  fine  smock.     [N.  of  Eng.]      Broekett. 

SMOK'A-BLE,  tt.  Capable  of  being  smoked;  fit 
for  smoking,     [r.]  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

SMOKE,  n.  [A.  S.  smoca,  smic,  smeCj  smeoc  ;  Old 
Fts.  smaj/k-,  Ger.  schmauch -y  Dxit.  smook ;  Dan. 
smog.'\  The  visible,  minutely  divided,  carbo- 
naceous matter  which  is  emitted  without  being 
consumed,  from  many  combustible  substances 
when  undergoing  combustion  ;  —  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sense,  the  mixture  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  gaseous  exhalations,  and  volatile  pro- 
ducts which  arise  from  many  burning  bodies ; 
sooty  vapor.  P.  Cyc. 

As  smoke,  that  rises  from  the  kindhng  firea. 

Is  seen  this  moment,  and  the  next  expires.  Prior. 

SMOKE,  V,  n.  [A.  S.  smeocan,  smecan,  smociarij 
smica7i ;  Crer.  schmauchen  ;  Dut.  sniooken  ;  Dan. 
smoge.']    [i.  smoked;  pp.  smoking,  smoked.] 

1.  To  emit  smoke  ;  to  emit  a  dark  exhalation 
by  heat  or  fire  ;  to  throw  off  sooty  particles  of 
carbon  during  combustion. 

To  him  no  temple  stood  nor  altar  nmofced.  Milton. 

2.  To  reek ;  to  steam ;  to  evaporate. 

Hia  brandished  ateel, 
"Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution.  Shak. 

3.  To  burn;  to  be  kindled;  to  wax  hot;  to 
fume ;  to  be  enraged. 

The  angel  of  the  J^ord  and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against 
that  man.  Deutt  xxix.  'JO. 

4.  To  raise  a  dust  or  smoke  by  rapid  motion. 
Proud  of  his  steeds,  he  smokes  along  the  field.      Dryden. 

5.  To  inhale  and  exhale  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing tobacco  or  other  substance  in  a  cigar  or  a 
pipe.     "Bibbing  and  smoking."  Wood. 

6.  To  smell  or  hunt  out ;  to  suspect,     [r.] 

I  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  . . .  mummers.    Addison. 

7.  To  suffer  ;  to  smart ;  to  be  punished. 

Some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome.  Shak, 

SMOKE,  V.  a.  1.  To  expose  to  smoke  ;  to  hang 
or  place  in  smoke ;  to  foul  or  to  scent  with 
smoke  ;  to  cure  or  dry  with  smoke,  as  meat ;  to 
fumigate  or  fill  with  smoke,  as  a  room. 

A  gnmbon  of  bacon  smoked.  Haloet. 

Let's  quit  this  ground. 
And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices.  Shak. 

2.  To  use,  as  tobacco,  for  inhaling  and  exhal- 
ing the  smoke  while  burning. 

The  practice  of  smoitinff  tobacco  prevails  among  the  rich 
and  poor,  tlie  learned  and  the  gay.  Asiatic  Jownal. 
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3.  To  use  as  a  means  for  inhaling  the  smoke 
of  tobacco ;  to  draw  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
through  into  the  mouth. 

Sometimes  I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's.  Addison. 

4.  To  expel  by  smoke ;  —  used  with  out. 

Tills  king,  upon  that  outrage  against  his  person,  emoked 
the  Jesuits  out  of  his  nest.  Sandi/s, 

5.  To  smell  out ;  to  find  out ;  to  discover  ;  to 
detect.     "  They  begin  to  smoke  me."  Shak. 

6.  To  sneer  at ;  to  ridicule  to  the  face. 

Thou  'I't  very  smart,  ray  dear:  but  see,  smoke  the  doctorl 

Addison. 

SMOKE'-BLACK,  n.     Lamp-black.       Simmonds. 

SMOKE'-BOARD,  n.  A  board  hung  in  front  of  a 
fireplace  to  keep  the  smoke  from  emerging  into 
the  room.  Ogilvie. 

SM6KE'-B6X,  n.  A  box  at  the  end  of  a  steam- 
boiler  for  receiving  the  smoke  before  it  enters 
the  chimney.  Clarke. 

SMOKE'— CLOI^D,  n.  A  cloud  of  smoke.  Hemans. 

SM6KE'-CON-SUM'|NG,p.a.  Consuming  smoke. 

SMOKE'-DRIED,  a.     Dried  by  smoke.         Irving. 

SMOKE'-DRY,  v.  a.  To  dry  by  smoke.  Mortimer. 

SMOKE'— JACK.  n.  A  machine  turned  round  by 
the  ascent  of  smoke,  or  by  a  rising  ciirrent  in  a 
chimney  :  —  an  engine  for  turning  a  spit.  Booth. 

SMOKE'Lj^SS,  a.     Having  no  smoke.  Pope. 

SMOK'^IR,  n.  1.  One  who  smokes  or  dries  by 
smoke.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  uses  tobacco  in  a  cigar  or  pipe. 

SMOKE'-SAIL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  small  sail  hoisted 
against  the  foremast,  when  a  ship  rides  head 
to  wind,  to  give  the  smoke  of  the  galley  or 
kitchen  an  opportunity  to  rise.  Mar.  tHct. 

SMOKE'-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  beautiful,  much 
cultivated,  deciduous  shrub  ;  Rhus  cotinus  ;  — 
called  also  Venetian  sumach,  and  used  in  Europe 
in  dyeing  and  tanning.  Emerson. 

SM6'K(-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  smoke  ;  so  as 
to  be  full  of  smoke.  Sherwood. 

SMO'KJ-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  smoky.  ^sA. 

SMO'KING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  exposing  to  smoke. 
2.  The  act  of  one  who  smokes  tobacco. 

In  1601  the  Dutch  introduced  smoking  into  Java.    Tomhnson. 

SMO'KY,  a.  1.  Emitting  smoke  ;  fumid.  ^^  Smo- 
ky fires."  Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of  smoke. 
"  Smoky  fog."  Harvey.  "  Smoky  rain."  Chaucer. 

3.  Noisome  with  smoke  ;  blackened  or  im- 
pregnated with  smoke.  "The  mark  of  smoky 
muskets."  Shak. 

4.  Infested  with  smoke  from  chimneys  or 
fireplaces.   "Worse  than  a  smo^y  house."  Shak. 

5.  Dark;  obscure;  hard  to  understand  ;  mys- 
tical. "  Their  smoky  doctrine."    [r.]      Skinner. 

6.  Filled  with  smoke  or  a  blue  vapor  resem- 
bling smoke  ;  as,  "  A  smoky  atmosphere." 

SMOLT,  n.  (Ich.)  A  salmon  of  a  year  or  two  old, 
that  has  acquired  its  silver  scales.      Simmonds. 

"When  they  fsalmons]  remove  to  the  sea  they  assume  a 
more  brilliant  dress,  and  there  become  the  smolt,  varying 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  length.  Baira. 

SMOOR,  V.  u.  [A.  S.  smoran.']  To  smother:  — 
to  smear.  Wright.  "  Smoored  and  stifled." 
Sir  T.  More.  [Written  also  smore.']  [Local, 
Eng.] 

SMOOTH,  a.  [A.  S.  smoeth,  smethe.  — W,  esmwyth. 
—  "  Sme^^  ground."     R.  Gloucester.'] 

1.  Even  on  the  surface  ;  not  rough  ;  having 
no  asperities  ;  level;  plane;  flat.  ^^  S7nooth  as 
monumental  alabaster."  Shak. 

2.  Evenly  spread;  plane;  glossy;  sleek. 
"The  smoofA -haired  horses."  Pope. 

And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek,  smooth  head.     Shak, 

3.  Moving  equably,  without  obstruction  ;  gen- 
tly flowiijg  ;  unruffled  ;  without  starts  or  breaks. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.         Shak. 

4.  Having  a  continuous,  easy  flow;  uttered 
without  hesitation  ;  voluble  ;  soft ;  not  harsh. 

From  her  sweet  lips  nmooth  elocution  flows.  Oay. 

5.  Bland;  mild;  flattering;  adulatory.    • 

The  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility  Shak. 

Syn,  —  See  Level, 


SMOTHER 

Sm66th,  n.      1.    That  which  ig   smooth ;    tho 
smooth  part  of  any  thing. 

And  she  put  the  ekins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats  upoTi  his 
bauds,  and  upon  the  smooth  of  liis  neck.  Oun.  xxvii.  10. 

2.  A  meadow,  or  grass  field.  [Local.]  Bartlett. 

Get   some  plantain   and   dandelion  on   the  sniooih  for 

Rreens.  JudU. 

SM66th,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  smethian,  gesmethian.']  \i. 

SMOOTHED  ;  pp.   SMOOTHING,  SMOOTHED.] 

1.  To  make  smooth  ;  to  make  plain  or  even 
on  the  surface ;  to  level ;  to  flatten. 

The  god  hath  smoothed  the  waters  of  the  deep.        J'ope. 

2.  To  free  from  obstruction  ;  to  make  easy. 
I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks, 

And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  lieadless  necks.     Shak, 

3.  To  free  from  harshness  or  roughness ;  to 
make  flowing  or  mellifluous. 

Let  Carolina  smooth  the  tuneful  lay.  Tope. 

4.  To  palliate ;  to  soften ;  to  extenuate.     "  To 
smooth  his  fault."  Shak. 

5.  To  calm;  to  mollify;  to  mitigate;  to  as- 
suage ;  to  allay. 

And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks.    Shak. 

6.  To  render  easy  ;  to  ease. 

The  difficulty  smoothed^  the  danger  shared.  Dryden. 

7.  To  soften  with  blandishment ;  to  flatter. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  look  fair. 

Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog.      Shak. 

SMOOT H'-CHINNED  (-chlnd),  u..  Having  a  smooth 
chin  ;  beardless.  Drayton. 

SMOOTII'-DlT-TIED  (dit'iid),  a.  Smoothly  sung 
or  played ;  having  a  gentle  melody. 

"Who  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-dittxed  song.     ibUon. 

SMOOTH'EN  (-tfin),  v.  a.  To  make  smooth  ;  to 
smooth,     [r.]  Moxon. 

SMOOTH'pR,  M.  One  who  smooths.  "Smooth- 
ers and  polishers  of  language."  Bp.  Percy. 

SMOOTH'-PACED  (-ffist),  a.  Having  a  soft  or 
smooth  face ;  mild-looking.  **  Words  that 
smooth-faced  wooers  say."  Shak. 

Sm66TH'-HAirED  (-bird),  a.  Having  smooth 
hair.     **  Weave  the  smooth-haired  silk."  MiUon. 

SM66tH'{NG-1R'ON,  n.  A  flat  iron  to  be  heat- 
ed, used  by  tailors  and  laundresses.  Simmonds. 

SMOOTH'ING-PLANE,  n. 
finishing  plane. 

SMOOTH'LY,  ad.  In  a  smooth  manner;  not 
roughly  ;  evenly :  —  with  even  glide  or  flow ;  — 
without  obstruction  ;  without  difficulty  ;  easily ; 
readily:  —  mildly;  pleasantly;  flatteringly. 

SMOOTH'Nf  SS,  n.    1.  The  state  of  being  smooth  ; 
evenness  ;  freedom  from  roughness  or  asperity. 
The  nymph  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone; 
The  smoothness  of  her  skin  remains  alone.       Dryden. 

2.  Softness   or  mildness   to   the  palate ;  as, 
"  The  smoothness  of  oil,  of  wine,  &c." 

3.  Softness  of  numbers  ;  easy  flow  of  style. 

yirgil,  though  smooth  where  sinoothness  is  required,  is  so 
for  from  affecting  it  that  he  rather  disdains  it.  Dryden. 

4.  Blandness  or  gentleness  of  speech  or  of 
manner  ;  bland  address. 

Her  smoothness, 

Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 

Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her.  Shak. 

In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  1  may  say)  whirlwind 

of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  arid  beget  a  temperance 

that  may  give  it  smoothness.  Shak. 

SM66tH'-SPOK-EN  (-siiok'kn),  a.  Speaking 
smoothly  or  pleasantly ;  flattering.  Roget. 

Sm66tH'-T6nGUED  (-lungd),  a.  Having  a 
smooth  tongue ;  using  flattery ;  adulatory  ; 
plausible. "  Smooth-tongued  villain."  Armstrong. 

t  SMOKE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  smoran."]  To  smother. 
"  They  smored  and  stifled  them."  Hall. 

SMOR-ZAJ^'D'o,  )  p.  a.    [It.]    (JHus.)  Gradually 
SMOR-zA'TO,      )  dying  away.  Moore. 

SMOTE,  i.  from  smite.     See  Smite. 

SMOTH'^R  (smiitri'er),  v.  a.  [A.  S:  smoran ;  Dut. 
smooren ;  Ger.  schmoren.}  \i.  smothered  ; 
pp.  smothering,  smothered.] 

1.  To  suffocate  with  smoke  or  dust,  or  by  ex- 
clusion of  the  air;  to  stifle. 

Some  smoke  of  those  flames  wherewith  else  she  was  not 

only  burned,  but  smothered.  Sidney. 

And,  smothered  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies.       Addison. 

Untimely  smothered  in  their  dusky  graves.  Shak. 


{Carp.)  A  fine,  short, 
Ash. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  1,  6,  U,  V,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   tAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fAll  ;    HEIR,  HER; 


SMOTHEE 
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2.  To  suppress  ;  to  extinguish ;  to  conceal. 

To  smotJicr  the  light  of  natural  understanding.      Hooker. 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  bo  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise.  SJiak. 

Syn.  —  See  Suffocate. 

SMOTH'^IR  (smiitri'er),  v,  n.     1.   To  smoke  with- 
out vent ;  to  smoulder.  Bacon. 
2.  To  be  suppressed  or  kept  close ;  to  be  re- 
strained ;  to  be  repressed ;  to  be  stifled. 

A  man  had  better  talk  to  a  post  than  let  his  thoughts  lie 
Bmoking  and  smothering.  VoV.icr. 

SMOTH'^R  (srauth'er),  n,    1.  Smoke  ;  thick  dust. 

Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother. 

2.  t  A  state  of  suppression.  "After  a  long 
smother  of  discontent."  Bacon. 

SMOTH'^R-I-NESS,  u.     State  of  being  smothery. 

SM6TH']pR-iNG-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  smother. 

SM6th'^R-Y,  a.     Tending  to  smother.      Clarke. 

t  SMOUCH,  V.  a.     To  salute  ;  to  kiss.         Stubbes. 

SMOUL'D^R,  V.  n.  \i.  SMOULDERED  ;  pp.  smoul- 
dering, SMOULDERED.]  To  bum  and  smoke 
without  flame  or  vent.  Sir  W,  iScott. 

j^^"  Smoulder,  smowUr,  smooder,  smudfler,  smother^ 
seem  to  be  merely  different  ways  of  writing  the  same 
word,  from  the  A.  S.  smoran,  to  suffocate.   Richardson. 

SMOUL'DipR,  n.     Smoke  smothered.     Gascoigne. 

BMOUL'D?R-iNG,  p.  a.  Burning  and  smoking 
without  vent ;  that  smoulders.  Milton. 

SMOUL'D^R-ING-NESS,  ■«.   State  of  smouldering. 

t  SMOUL'DRY,  u.     Smouldering.  Spenser. 

SMUDt^E,  V.  a,     1.  To  stifle.    [Local.]    HalliioeU. 
2.  To  smear ;  to  soil.  [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

SMUDGE,  n.  1.  A  suffocating  smoke.  [North  of 
England.]  Grose. 

2.  A  heap  of  damp  combustibles  partially  ig- 
nited, so  as  to  raise  a  dense  smoke  to  keep  off" 
mosquitoes.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

I  have  had  a  smudge  made  in  a  chafing-dish  at  my  bed- 
side. Mrs.  Clavers. 

BMUG,  a.  [A.  S.  smicere',  Ger.  schmuck  ;  Dut.  § 
Dan.  smuk.  —  Tooke  says,  "  SniMgr  is  the  past 
part,  of  smtsgan^  smeagan,  deliberare  [to  delib- 
erate], studere  [to  study],  considerare  [to  con- 
sider]. Applied  to  the  person  or  to  dress,  it 
means  studied ;  that  on  which  care  and  attention 
have  been  beftowed."]     [Colloquial  or  low.] 

1.  Nice  ;  spruce  ;  trim  ;  dressed  with  atiecta- 
tion  of  niceness  ;  neat  but  not  elegant. 

A  beggar,  that  used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart.       Shdk. 

2.  Affectedly  smart.  **  That  trim  and  smug 
saying."  Aniiot.  on  Glanvill,  ^c,  1682. 

SMUG,  V.  a.    To  adorn  ;  to  spruce.        Chapman. 

No  sooner  doth  a  young  man  see  his  erweetheart  coming, 
hut  he  smugs  up  himself.  Burton. 

SMUG'GLE  (smiig'gl),  V.  a.  [A.S.  smu</an,  smuan, 
to  creep ;  Dut.  smuigen,  to  eat  in  secret ;  smok- 
kelen,  to  smuggle  ;  Ger.  schmuggeln ;  Sw.  smj/- 
ga,  to  withdraw  privately.]     [i.  smuggled  ;  pp. 

SMUGGLING,  SMUGGLED.] 

1.  To  import  or  export,  as  goods,  without 
paying  the  customs  or  duties;  to  import  or  ex- 
port unlawfully.  Martin. 

2.  To  introduce  or  convey  secretly.         Todd. 

SMUG'GLE,  V.  n.  To  import  or  export  articles 
without  paying  the  duties  chargeable  upon  them. 

Now  there  are  plainly  but  two  ways  of  checking  this  prac- 
tice—  either  the  temptation  to  smuggle  must  be  diminished 
by  lowering  the  duties,  or  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  mnvg- 
gling  must  De  increased.  Q/c.  of  Com. 

SMUG'GLED  (smiig'gld),  p.  a.  Imported  or  ex- 
ported contrary  to  law,  or  without  having  the 
duties  paid;  as,  "  Smuggled  goods." 

SMUG'GL^R,  n.      1.  One  who  smuggles. 

Snarers  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  divide.       Crabbe. 

2.  A  vessel  engaged  in  smuggling.  Simmonds. 

SMUG'GLJNG,  n.  The  offence  of  secretly  import- 
ing or  exporting  goods  without  paying  the  du- 
ties chargeable  upon  them.  Blackstone. 

SMUG'GLY,  ad.    Neatly ;  sprucely,     [r.]      Gay. 

SMUG'N^SS,  n.  Spruceness;  neatness.  Sherioood. 

SMU'LY,  a.     Demure-looking.     [Eng.]     Wright. 


SMUT,  n.  [A.  S.  smitta\  Ger.  schmtitz ;  Dut. 
smet ;  Dan.  smuds ;  Sw.  smuts.] 

1.  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal,  or  the  like. 

The  steam  of  lamps  still  hanging  on  her  checks 

In  ropy  smut.  Dryden. 

2.  A  disease  affecting  almost  every  species  of 
corn,  the  grains  of  which  become  filled  with  a 
fetid  black  powder,  instead  of  containing  fari- 
naceous matter ;  a  mildew  or  blight  in  corn, 
caused  by  a  parasitical  fungus  (by  the  majority 
of  naturalists  called  Credo  segetum)  which  preys 
upon  the  sap  and  destroys  the  very  organic 
structure  of  the  grain  and  chaff  upon  which  it 
fixes ;  —  called  also  dustbrand,  blight,  burnt- 
corn,  &c.  Farm.  Ency. 

3.  Obscene  language ;  obscenity.       Addison. 

In  puns  or  politics,  or  tales  or  lies. 

Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies.        Pope. 

SMUT,  V.  u.  [i.  SMUTTED  ;  pp.  SMUTTING,  SMUT- 
TED.] 

1.  To  stain  or  mark  with  smut ;  to  blacken 
■with  soot  or  coal ;  to  soil ;  to  tarnish.  Addison. 

2.  To  taint  with  mildew. 

Mildew  falleth  upon  com,  and  smuttefh  it.  Bacon, 

SMUT,  V.  n.  To  gather  mould  or  smut.  Mortimer. 

[|  SMUTCH  [smiich,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm. ;  smiich, 
Ja.],  V.  a.  To  blacken  with  smoke  or  soot ;  to 
smear  with  something  dirty  and  black ;  to  smut. 
*' What,  hastsmuicAerf thy  nose  ?"  [Low.]  Shak. 

II  SMUTCH,  n.     A  foul  spot;  smut.  Cowper. 

SMUTCH'IN,  n.     Snuff;  powdered  tobacco,    [r.] 

The  Spanish  and  Irish  take  it  most  in  powder  or  smutchin, 
and  it  mightily  refreshes  the  brain.  Howell. 

SMUT'— MILL,  n.  A  contrivance  to  cleanse  grain 
from  smut  or  dust.  Farm.  Ency. 

SMUT'TJ-LY,  ad,  1.  In  a  smutty  manner  ;  black- 
ly ;  smokiiy  ;  foully. 

2.  Obscenely ;  grossly  ;  impurely.         Tatle}\ 

SMUT'Tj-NfiSS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  smutty 

or  dirty  ;  soil  from  smoke,  soot,  or  codl.Tem-ple. 

2.  Obscenity.  Wright. 

SMUT'TY,  a.  1.  Black  with  smoke,  soot,  or  coal ; 
dirty  ;  foul.  "  The  smutty  air  of  'LondiOn." Howell. 

2.  Diseased,  soiled,  or  tainted  with  smut  or 
mildew.     "  Smutty  corn."  Locke. 

3.  Obscene  ;  indecent  ;  not  modest. 

The  smutty  joke  ridiculously  lewd.  Smollett. 

SNAcK,  n.  [From  snatch,  —  so  much  as  is  taken 
at  a  snatch.     Richardson."] 

1.  A  share ;  a  part  taken  by  compact :  —  chief- 
ly used  in  the  phrase  *'  To  go  snacks  with  one  " ; 
i.  e.  to  share  together. 

At  last  he  whispers,  Do,  and  we  go  snacks.  Fope. 

2.  A  slight,  hasty  repast.  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

SNACK'^T,  n.  The  hasp  of  a  casement ;  a  fas- 
tening. —  See  Sneck.     [r.]  Sherwood. 

SNAC'OT,  n.  [L.  acus.]  {Ich.)  The  gar-pike  or 
sea-needle.  Ainsworth. 

SNAF'FLE  (snaffl),  n,  [Ger.  schnabel,  a  bill,  a 
beak,  a  snout ;  Dut.  snavel;  Dan.  &;  Sw.  snabef.] 

1.  A  bridle  which  crosses  the  nose,  or  which 
consists  of  a  slender  bit  or  bit-mouth. 

The  third  of  the  world  is  yours,  which  with  a  sna^e 
You  may  pace  easy.  Sliak. 

2.  A  snaffle-bit.  Herbert. 

SNAf'FLE  (snaffl),  v.  a.  [i.  SNAPFLED;  pp. 
SNAFFLING,  SNAFFLED.]  To  bridle  ;  to  hold  as 
in  a  bridle;  to  manage.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

SNAf'FLE-BIT,  n.  A  plain,  slender  bit,  having 
a  joint  in  the  middle.  Herbert. 

SNAg,  n.  [Perhaps  snack,  —  that  which  we  may 
snatch,  catch,  or  seize  hold  of.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  jag  or  short  protuberance;  a  knot;  a 
knob ;  a  knarl. 

A  staff,  all  full  of  little  snags.  Spenser. 

2.  A  tooth  by  itself,  or  projecting  beyond  the 
rest ;  a  tooth,  in  contempt. 

In  China,  none  hold  women  sweet 

Except  their  im.:tgs  are  black  as  jet.  Frior. 

3.  A  tree  having  its  roots  fastened  in  the 
bottom  of  a  river,  or  a  branch  of  a  tree  thus 
fastened; — common  in  the  Mississippi  and 
som^  of  its  tributaries.     [U.  S.]  Flint. 

4.  A  branch  on  the  antler  of  a  deer.  Brande. 

snAg, 

SNAGGED.] 


a.  \i.  .SNAGGED  ;     pp.     SNAGGING, 


Snail. 


1.  To  hew  roughly  with  an  axe  ;  —  to  cut  the 
knots  or  branches  from.    [North  of  Eng.]    Todd. 

2.  To  stop,  upset,  or  wreck,  as  a  boat  or  ves- 
sel, by  running  against  a  tree  or  snag  in  a  river. 

—  See  Snag,  n.    [U.  S.]  Fliiit. 
SNAg'— BOAT,  n.     A  steamboat  with  an  appara- 
tus for  removing  snags,  or  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation in  rivers.                                      Simmonds. 

SNAg'GPD,  a.  Full  of  snags  or  protuberances; 
snaggy  ;  knotty.     *'  Snagged  sticks."         More. 

SNAg'^Y,  a.  1.  Full  of  snags  or  points  ;  abound- 
ing with  knots.  *'  A  snaggy  oak."  Spenser. 
2.  Testy  ;  pee-dsh.     [North  of  Eng.]    Grose. 

SNAIL  (snal),  n.  [A.  S.  sncegel,  snccgl,  s71<bI,  sne- 
gal;  Uqx.  schnecke;  schnegel;  Da.n.  snegl;  Sw. 
snigeL] 

1.  {ZooQThe com- 
mon name  of  several 
genera  of  mollusks 
belonging  to  the 
classes  Gasteropoda 
and  Pteropoda  ;  — 
properly  a  mollusk  of  the  genus  He^za;.  Woodward, 

I  can  tell  why  a  snail  has  a  house.  —  Why  ?  —  "Why,  to  put  'a 
head  in.  ShaJc. 

2.  A  sluggish  person ;  one  who  moves  very 
slowly ;  a  drone. 

Dromio,  thou  drone,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot.  Shak. 

3.  t  A  tortoise.  —  See  Tortoise. 

There  be  also  in  that  country  a  kind  of  snails  [testudines], 
that  be  so  great  that  many  persons  may  lodge  them  in  their 
shells  as  men  would  in  a  house.  Sir  John  Jilandcvillc. 

Ai)elle8  used  to  paint  a  good  housewife  on  a  snailto  import 
that  she  was  home-keeping.  Howell. 

When  he  had  once  enjoined  himself  so  hard  a  task,  he 
then  considered  the  Greek  proverb  CH^ei  :^;£Xt5i'?7?  npta 
^ayeiv,  ij  pir}  dtaj/cu'],  that  he  must  either  eat  the  whole 
snail  or  let  it  quite  alone.  Bryden. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  plant,  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, cultivated  for  the  curiosity  of  its  pods, 
which  resemble  snail-shells  ;  Medicago  scutella- 
ta.  Wood. 

Many-flowered  snail,  (Bot.)  a  plant  indigenous  in 
tlie  South  of  Europe  ;  Medicago  helix.  Loudon, 

;8®^  The  land-snails,  or  shell  land-snails,  are  slow- 
creeping  mollusks,  having  a  glutinous  body,  of  the 
family  Helicidm.  The  animals  respire  free  air  in  a 
closed  chamber  lined  with  pulmonic  vessels,  usu- 
ally placed  on  the  front  of  the  back  of  the  animal, 
covered  by  the  shell,  and  having  an  opening  closed 
by  a  valve  on  the  side.  The  shells  are  various  in 
fonn,  and  always  external  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing the  entire  animal.  The pond-svails  are  molluscous 
animals  of  the  fa-mily  Z-imnci'cJtE,  belonging  to  the  in- 
operculate  pulmoniferous  Gasteropoda,  and  containing 
many  species,  having  thin,  horn-colored  shells.  They 
inhabit  fresh  water,  and  have  the  power  of  floating  . 
on  the  surface  with  the  back  downwards,  the  concave 
surface  of  the  foot  forming  a  kind  of  boat :  —  also  gas- 
teropodous  mollusks  found  in  fresh  water,  of  the  genus 
Paludina.  The  shells  of  these  pond-snails  are  for  the 
most  part  conical  in  shape,  with  a  rounded  oval  mouth, 
and  an  orbicular  horny  operculum.  The  slugs  or  mol- 
lusks of  the  genus  Limaz  are  also  called  snails.  Baird. 

SNAIL'-CLAv-:^R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus ^Medicago;  snail-trefoil.  Wright, 

SNAIL'-FLoW-KR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  leguminous 
plant  of  the  genus  Phaseolus,  or  kidney-bean  ; 
Phaseolics  Caracalla.  Loudon. 

SNAIL'— LIKE,  a.   Resembling  a  snail ;  very  slow. 

You  courtiers  move  so  snail-liJcc  in  your  business. 

SNAIL'-PACED  (snal'past),  a.  Moving  very  slow, 
as  a  snail.     "  Snail-paced  Beggary  !  "         Shak, 

SNAIL'-SHELL,  rt.     The  covering  of  the  snail. 

SNAIL'-SLOW,  a.     Slow  as  a  snail.  Shak. 

SNAIL'-TRE-FOIL,  «.     (Bot.)  The  snail-claver. 

SNAKE,  n.  [A.  S.  snaca^  snake  ;  snican,  to  creep  ; 
Ger.  schnake  (provincial),  a  water-snake ;  Dan. 
snog;  Sw.  snok  ;  Icel.  snakr,  snukr.  —  Sansc. 
naga.]  {Zool)  A  serpent ; — the  general  name 
of  serpents,  whether  harmless  or  venomous, 
but  specially  a  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind, 
whose  bite  is  harmless,  as  distinguished  from  a 
viper. 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  eong, 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drag's  its  slow  length  along. 

Fope. 

SNAKE,  V.  a.  (Naut.)  To  wind  about  spirally,  as 
a  rope,  with  spun-yarn,  marline,  &c.  Mar.  Vict. 

SNAKE'— BIRD,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  darter;  —  so 
called  from  its  longneck.  —  See  Darter.  JSaird. 

SNAKE'GOURD,  n.  {Bot.  The  common  name 
of  climbing  plants  of  the  genus  Tricosanthes ; 

—  so  called  from  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  spe- 
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cies  {Tricosanthes  anguina)  resembling  a  ser- 
pent. Baird.     Loudon. 
SNAKE'-HEAD,      ?  „.     j,  (5,^,)  ^  pl.^t  of  the 
SNAKE'S'-HEAD,  )  fig-wort   family;   the   turtle- 
head;  shell-flower;  balmony  ;   Chelone  glabra  \ 

—  so  called  from  the  corolla  resembling  in  shape 
the  head  of  a  reptile.  Gray. 

2.  {Rnilroads.)  The  end  of  an  iron  rail,  thrown 
up  in  front  of  the  car-wheels,  and  sometimes 
entering  the  car.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

SNAKE'MOSS,  n,  {Bat.)  A  name  for  the  com- 
mon club-moss,  or  Lycopodium  clavatum,  the 
inflammable  spores  of  which  are  used  in  Ger- 
many, for  artificial  lightning  on  the  stage,  and 
also  for  rolling  up  in  pills.  Sitnmonds. 

SNAke'nOt,  n.  {Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  Ophi- 
ocaryon  paradoxum^  a  tree  growing  in  Demara- 
ra  ;  —  so  called  from  its  large  embryo  resembling 
a  snake  coiled  up.  Lindley. 

SNAKE'ROOT,  n.  {Bot.)  1.  A  name  applied  to 
several  plants  of  different  genera,  from  their 
supposed  virtue  of  curing  snake-bites.  Gray. 
Black  siiakerootj  a  name  applied  to  perennial  herbs 
of  the  genus  Saniculaj  especiai'Iy  to  Sanicula  Marilan- 
dica  ;  —  also  to  Cimicifuga  racemosa^  or  ActtBa  racemosa. 

—  Bittton-snakeroot,  a  name  applied  to  plants  of  the 
genus  £?'(/7i^mm,  especially  to  Eryngium  yuccirfolium, 
which  is  called  also  rattlesnake-master ;  —  also  to  pe- 
rennial herbs  of  the  genus  Liatris.— Heart  snakerootj 
a  species  of  .^sarum^  or  wild  ginger;  Msarum  Cana- 
dense^  or  Canada  snakeroat.  —  yirginia  snakeroot,  a 
species  of  hirthwort ;  jSristolochla  serpentaria  ;  —  used 
in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant.  —White  snake- 
root,  the  perennial  iierb  Eapatorium  ageratoides. 

Or  ay.     DiingUson. 

2.  The  root  of  several  plants  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  reputed  to  be  efficacious  in  curing 
snake-bites.  Loudon.     Simmonds. 

{Bot.)  A  species  of 
Loudon. 

SNAKE'STONE,  7^.  {Pal.)  1.  An  ammonite;  — 
being  curved  like  a  coiled  snake.  Brande. 

2.  A  kind  of  hone-slate,  or  whetstone  ob- 
tained in  Scotland.  Simmonds. 

SNAKE'WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to 
Aristolochia  serpentaria,  and  to  Polygonum  bis- 
torta.  Dunglison. 

SNAKE'WOOD  (-wud),  n.  {Bot.)  1.  A  climbing 
plant  of  the  genus  Strychnos,  a  native  of  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  and  of  Silhet,  having  small 
greenish-yellow  flowers,  a  yellowish  fruit  as 
large  as  an  orange,  and  a  bitter  wood,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  de 
capello,  or  hooded  snake ;  the  snake-poison- 
nut;  Strychnos  colubrina.  Eng.Cyc. 

2.  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
OpMoxylon  ;  —  so  called  from  their  twisted  roots 
and  stems.  Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  The  hard  beautiful  wood  or  timber  obtained 
from  a  species  of  Brositnum  (called  by  Aublet 
Piratinera  Gidauensis),  a  tree  growing  in  South 
America.  Lindley. 

SNAK'I[SH,  a.  Like  a  snake;  having  the  form 
and  qualities  of  a  snake;  snaky.         E.  Erving. 

SNA'KY,    a.     1.  Pertaining   to,  or    resembling,  a 

snake;  anakish;  serpentine;  winding.  S/jenser. 

2.    Abounding    in    snakes ;     infested    with 

snakes  ;  having  snakes  ;  as,  "  Snaky  swamps." 

In  his  hand 
He  took  caduceus,  his  siui/:!/  wand.  Milton. 

3.  Insinuating  ;  cunning  ;  sly  ;  "deceitful. 

So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 

Idis  easy  »tcps,  girded  with  snak-i/  wiles.  Milton. 

SNAP,  V.  a.  [Dut.  snappen,  snaauioen ;  Ger. 
schnappen;  Dan.  snappe;  Sw.  s?iappa.  —  From 
Ger.  schnebbe,  the  beak  of  a  bird,  with  which  it 
snaps  or  seizes  its  prey.  Wachter.]  [i.  sxappeb 
or  snapt;  pp.  snapping,  snapped  or  snapt.] 

1.  To  bite  or  catch  suddenly ;  to  catch  or 
snatch  at;  to  seize.  "One  of  the  horses  snapt 
off  the  end  of  his  finger."  Wiseman. 

lie  maps  deceitful  air  with  empty  jaws.  Gay. 

2.  To  break  at  once  or  suddenly,  as  with  the 
teeth ;  to  break  short,  as  a  brittle  substance. 

And.  struggling  to  cacnpe,  they  snamial  the  pole. 

And  with  the  spihitered  fragment  fli«w  to  Troy.    Coivjier. 

3.  To  strike  or  shut  to  with  a  quick,  sharp 
sound.     "  Then  snapt  his  box."  Pope. 

4.  To  cause  to  spring  back  and  vibrate  with  a 
sudden  sound;  to  twang;  as,  "To  Sfiap  the 
strings  of  an  instrument."  Dicight. 


5.  To  crack,  as  a  whip. 

6.  To  interrupt  or  break  upon  suddenly  with 
sharp,  captious,  angry  language  ;— often  with  Mja. 

A  surly,  ill-bred  lord, 
That  ehidea  and  snaps  her  up  at  every  word,    Oranville. 

SNAP,  V.  n.  1.  To  make  an  effort  to  bite  with 
eagerness  ;  to  try  to  seize. 

If  the  young  dace  try  to  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  see  no 
reason  but  I  may  snap  at  Jiim.  Skak. 

2.  To  break  short;  to  fall  asunder  suddenly ; 
to  break  without  bending. 

With  the  least  bending  it  will  snap  asunder.        Moxon. 

3.  To  utter  sharp,  impatient,  angry  words; 
to  snarl;  as,  "To  snap  at  any  one." 

SNAP,  n.  1.  An  attempt  to  seize  or  bite ;  a  quick, 
eager  bite  ;  a  seizure  ;  a  catch. 

They  would  cut  an  apple  in  two  at  one  snap.        Carew. 

2.  A  sudden  breaking  of  any  thing.  Johnson. 

3.  A  sharp  noise ;  the  crack  of  a  whip. 

4.  A  catch  or  small  fastening  to  a  bracelet,  a 
necklace,  a  purse,  a  locket,  &c.  Simmonds. 

5.  A  greedy  fellow ;  a  snapper.    L' Estrange. 

6.  A  sudden  turn  of  cold  weather.     "  A  cold 
S7iap."     [Colloquial,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

7.  A  small,  round,  crisp  cake.  Brochett. 
SNAP'-DRAG-ON,    n.      1.    {Bot.)    The   common 

name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Antirrhinum.  Gray. 
2,  A  child's  play,  called  also  JIap-dragon.  — 
See  Flap-dhagon.  Tatler.     Sicift, 

SNAP'HANCE,  n.  {Mil.)  A  Dutch  firelock,  intro- 
duced to  the  English  army  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I. ;  a  gun  that  fires  without  a  match.  Stocqueler. 

SNAP'P^R,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  snaps. 

A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  Shak. 

SNAP'PjNG-TiJR'TLE,  n.  {Zool.)  A  species  of 
fresh-water  tortoise  common  in  the  United 
States,  which  snaps  eagerly  at  every  thing  that 
approaches  it ;  Chelydra  ser2?entina.      Agassiz. 

SNAP'PISH,  a.     1.  Eager  to  bite  ;  in  the  habit  of 

snapping.     "  Snappish  curs."  Addison. 

2.  Sharp  in  reply  ;  peevish  ;  snarling  ;  surly  ; 

waspish;  tart;  irascible.   *' Sra.a.Tt  and  snappish 

dialogue."  Cowper. 

SNAP'PISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  snappish  manner;  tart- 
ly ;  peevishly  ;  crossly.  Prior. 

SNAP'PISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  snappish;  tartness;  peevishness. 

He  threatened,  with  great  snapvishness,  to  flog  me. 

Wakefield. 

SNAP'PY,  w.     Snappish  ;  cross.     Sir  E.  Brydges. 

SNAP'SACK,  n.  [Sw.  snappach.]  {Mil.)  A  sol- 
dier's bag;  a  knapsack.  South. 

SNAPT,  i.  &.p.     Sometimes  used  for  snapped. 

tSNAR,  V.  n.     To  snarl.  Spenser. 

SnAre,  n.  [Dut.  snoer,  a  string,  a  cord;  Ger. 
schnur;  Dan.  S7ior,  a  string,  a  cord;  snare,  a 
snare;  Sw.  snOre,  a  string,  a  cord;  snara,  a 
snare.] 

1.  Any  thing  set  to  catch  an  animal,  particu- 
larly a  bird  ;  a  gin ;  a  net ;  a  trap  ;  a  noose. 
How  sweet  thou  sing'st,  how  near  the  deadly  snarel     Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  one  is  ensnared.  Shak. 
a  fool's  mouth  is  his  destruction,  and  his  lips  are  the  imare 

of  his  soul.  Frov.  xviii.  7. 

3.  One   of  the  strings  of  twisted  raw  hide 
strained  upon  the  lower  head  of  a  drum.  Toum. 

SNAre,  v.  a.  [i.  snared  ;  pp.  snxVRIng,  snared.] 
To  catch  with  a  snare  ;  to  entrap  ;  to  entangle  ; 
to  ensnare  ;  to  betray  into  unexpected  trouble. 
The  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  Ps.  ix.  IB. 

SNAre'— DRUi\I,  n.  The  common  small  military 
drum,  as  distinguished  from  the  bass-drum. — 
See  Snare,  n.  iSfo.  3.  Town. 

SNAr'^R,  n.     One  who  snares.  Middleton. 

SNARL,  V.  n.    [Ger.  schnarren.']  \i.  snarled  ;  pp. 

SNARLING,  SNARLED.] 

1.  To  growl  as  a  dog  or  other  animal ;  to  gnarl. 

That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog.         Shak. 
Like  dogs  that  snarl  about  a  hone, 
And  play  together  when  they  've  none.  Butler. 

2.  To  speak  roughly  or  harshly ;  to  talk  in 
rude,  grumbling  tones.  Congreve. 

Sometimes  my  plague,  sometimes  my  darling; 

Kissing  to-day,  to-morrow  marling.  Prior. 

SNARL,  V.  a.  To  entangle;  to  complicate;  to 
embarrass;  to  involve  in  knots;  to  twist. 

And  from  her  head  oft  rent  her  snarled  hair.        Spenser. 


SNARL,  n.      1,   An  entanglement  as  in-  twisted 

thread;  a  complication  ;  a  tangle.        Holloicay. 

To  pick  a  snarl  out  of  the  yarn  she  ia  winding.       Judd. 

2.    An   angry  contest;    a   quarrel.      [Local, 

Eng.,  colloquial,  U   S.]        Holloway.     Bartlett. 

SNARL'jPR,  n.     One  who  snarls  ;  a  growling,  sur- 
ly, quarrelsome  fellow.  Swift. 

SNARL'ING,p.  a.      Growling;  grumbling  angrily 
or  peevishly  ;  snappish  ;  cross  ;  waspish. 

SNAr'Y,  a.     Tending  to  ensnare;  insidious;  en- 
tangling.   "Their  snary  webs."  Dryden. 

f  SNAST,  n.     [Ger.  schnauze,  a  snout,  a  muzzle.] 
The  snuff"  of  a  candle.  Bacon. 

SNATCH,  V.  a.     [Dut.  snakken,  to  gasp,  to  long, 
to   aspire.]      \i.  snatched  ;   pp.  snatching, 

SNATCHED.] 

1.  To  catch  eagerly  or  violently  ;  to  seize  ab- 
ruptly or  suddenly  ;  to  grasp  ;  to  gripe,  "  Nay, 
do  not  s?iatch  it  from  me."  Shak. 

2.  To  seize  and  transport  suddenly  or  swift- 
ly.    "  Snatch  me  to  heaven."  Thomson. 

3.  To  take  as  by  grasping;  to  take  suddenly. 


From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 


Pope. 


SNATCH,  V.  n.  To  bite,  or  catch  eagerly  at 
something.  "And  fiends  will  s7iatch^t\t."Shak. 

SNATCH,  n.  1.  A  hasty  catch  ;  an  attempt  to 
seize  suddenly  or  abruptly. 

Why,  then,  it  seems  some  certain  snatch  or  so 

Would  serve  your  turns.  Shak. 

2.  A  short  fit  of  exertion  ;  a  broken  or  inter- 
rupted action  ;  a  short  spell  or  turn. 

After  a  shower  to  weeding  a  snatch.  Titsser. 

They  move  by  fits  and  snatches.  Wilkins. 

3.  A  small  part  of  any  thing  ;  a  fragment. 

Slie  ehantedsnaicftes  of  old  tunes.  Shak. 

4.  A  shuffling  answer  ;  a  quip. 

Come,  sir,  leave  me  your  snatches,  and  yield  me  a  direct 
answer.  Sfiak. 

5.  A  hasty  repast;  a  snack.    [Scot.]  Boswetl. 

SNATCH'-BLOCK,  n.  {Naut.)  A  single  block, 
with  an  opening  in  its  side,  below  the  sheave, 
to  receive  the  bight  of  a  rope.  Dana. 

SNATCH'5:r,  II.     One  who  snatches.  Shak. 

SNATCH'|NG-LY,  ad.  In  an  abrupt  or  snatching 
manner  ;   hastily  ;  abruptly.  Johnson. 

SNATH,  n.  [A.  S.  snced.']  The  handle  or  pole  of 
a  scythe. 

jg®^  U  is  written  snath  in  the  United  States.  Ray 
and  Grose  spell  the  word  with  the  same  ineaninfj, 
snathe  i  Ash,  snead  and  sneed;  Holloway,  snead  and 
sneathe ;  Evans,  sneath  ;  Baker,  snathe  ;  Wright,  sneed, 
snead,  and  sneath.  In  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  it  is  called  sned.     Brochett  and  Jamiesan. 

SNATHE,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  sneithan,  to  cut  off; 
A.  S.  snidan,  snithan;  Dut.  snijden;  Ger. 
sehneiden,  to  cut.]  To  prune;  to  lop.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Brockett. 

t  SNAT'TpCK,  n.  [From  snathe.']  A  chip ;  a 
slice  ;  a  cutting;  a  piece  cut  off".  Gayton. 

SNEAD,  n.  1.  The  handle  of  a  scythe ;  a  snath.  ^sA. 
2.  A  line  ;  a  string.      [Local,  Eng.]     Ti^avls. 

SNEAK  (snek),  v.  n.     [A.  S.  snican  ;  Dan.  snige.] 

[l.  SNEAKED  ;  pp.  SNEAKING,  SNEAKED.] 

1.  To  creep  slyly,  covertly,  meanly,  or  ser- 
vilely ;  to  come  or  go  as  if  afraid  to  be  seen  ;  to 
steal  away  privately;  to  skulk.  Shak. 

Tou  skulked  behind  the  fence,  and  sneaked  away.     Dn/den. 

2.  To  behave  with  meanness  and  servility ;  to 
crouch;  to  truckle.  South. 

The  fawning,  sneaking,  and  flattering  hypocrite,  that  will 
do  or  be  any  thing  fbr  his  own  advantage.  Stillingjleet. 

t  SNEAK  (snek),  r.  a.  To  hide  or  conceal  in  a 
mean  or  cowardly  manner.  Wake. 

SNEAK  (snek),  n.     A  sneaking,  mean  fellow. 

A  set  of  simpletons  and  superstitious  sneaks.        GlanviU. 

SNEAK'-CUP,  n.'    See  Sneaklt.  Shak. 

SNEAK'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  sneaks;  a  sneak. 
"  Sneakers  and  time-servers."  Waterla7id. 

2.  A  small  drinking-cup  or  punch-bowl.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Spectator. 

SNEAK'ING,  p.  a.  1.  Creeping  away  slyly  or 
meanly ;  stealing  along. 
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2.  Servile ;  mean  ;  low  ;  crouching ;  trucking. 

"What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder?  Shak. 

3.  Meanly  parsimonious  ;  niggardly.  Johnson. 

SNEAK'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  sneaking  or  cowardly 
manner ;  meanly  ;  covertly. 

Do  all  things  like  a  man,  not  sncakinfflf/.  Herbert. 

SNEAK'(NG-NESS,  n.  Meanness;  baseness;  piti- 
fulness ;  niggardliness.  Boyle. 

fSNEAKS'BY,  n.  A  sneaking,  mean,  paltry  fel- 
low ;  a  sneak  ;  a  coward.  Barrow. 

t  SNEAK'yP,  n.    A  sneak  ;  a  sneaker.  Shak. 

t  SNEAP  (snep),  V.  a.  [Dut.  snippen,  to  snip, 
to  clip;  Dan.  snibbe,  a  rebuke,  a  check.] 

1.  To  reprimand ;  to  rebuke  or  reprove  quick- 
ly ov  abruptly;  to  check.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  nip  or  pinch,  as  frost.  Shak. 
t  SNEAP  (snep),  n.     A  reprimand  ;  a  check. 

I  will  not  undergo  this  stieap  without  reply.         Shak. 

SNEATH,     ;,^,     The  handle  of  a  scythe.  — See 
SNEATHE,  )  Snath.  Wright. 

f  SNEB,  V.  a.  To  check  ;  to  chide  ;  to  reprimand 
abruptly  ;  to  sneap.  Spenser. 

SNECK,  rt.  The  latch  or  bolt  of  a  door ;  —  written 
also  snick.     [Local,  Eng.]  Rat/. 

SNECK'^T,  n.  A  string  to  draw  up  the  latch  of 
a  door.     [Local,  Eng.]  Bailey. 

SNED,  re.    The  handle  of  a  scythe. —  See  Snath. 

SNED,  V.  a.  To  cut  off;  to  lop  ;  to  snathe.  —  See 
Snathe.     [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

SNEE,  n.    A  knife.     [Obsolete  or  local.] 

Snick  and  snee,  a.  combat  witli  knives.  [A  cant 
phrase.]  jis/i. 

SNEED,  n.  The  handle  of  a  scythe.  —  See  Snath. 

SNEER,  V.  n.  ['*  Apparently  of  the  same  family 
with  snore  and  snort.''*  Johnson.  —  Perhaps 
connected  with  snarl.  Richardson.  —  Perhaps 
with  sneeze.  —  See  Sneeze.]  [i.  sneered  ;  /?p. 
SNEERING,  sneered.]  Eveli/n. 

1.  To  show  contempt  or  scorn  by  outward 
manner,  as  by  turning  up  the  nose.       Johnson. 

2.  To  insinuate  contempt  by  covert  expres- 
sions ;  to  scoff;  to  deride  ;  to  gibe  ;  to  jeer. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  nssent  with  civil  leer. 

And,  without  sneei'iny,  teach  tlie  rest  to  sneer.         Pope. 

3.  To  show  mirth  awkwardly.  Tatler. 
Syn.  —  See  Scoff. 

SNEER,  n.  A  look  or  utterance  of  contemptuous 
or  scornful  ridicule  ;  a  turning  up  of  the  nose 
in  derision  ;  an  expression  of  ludicrous  scorn ; 
a  jeer;  a  gibe  ;  a  scoff. 

There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer.  Dj/ron. 

An  eloquent  historian,  beside  his  more  direct,  and  there- 
fore fairer,  attacks  ufion  the  credibility  of  evangelic  story,  haa 
contrived  to  weave  into  his  narration  one  continued  sneer 
upon  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  upon  the  character  and 
writings  of  itsancientijatrona.  Who  can  refute  a  sneer?  Potey. 

t  SNEER,  V.  a.     1.  To  jeer  at;  to  scoff  at. 

Nor  sneered  nor  bribed  from  virtue  into  shame.       Savage. 

2.  To  utter  with  contemptuous  expression  or 

grimace ;  to  deride.  Congreve. 

SNEER'^R,  n.     One  who  sneers.  Warburton. 

fSNEER'FUL,  a.  Given  to  sneering;  sneering. 
"  The  sneerfid  maid."  Shenstone. 

SNEER'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  sneering  or  scornful 
manner  ;  contemptuously.  Mather. 

SNEEZE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  niesan,  to  sneeze,  snytan, 
to  blow  the  nose,  to  snite ;  Dut.  niezen ;  Old 
Ger.  niusan\  Ger.  niesen',  Dan.  nyse\  Sw.  nysa. 
—  Icel.  sjiirre,  s?ierW.]  [i.  sneezed;  »j9.  sneez- 
INO,  SNEEZED.]  To  emit,  spasmodically  and 
audibly,  breath  and  moisture,  from  irritation  of 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Which  tickled  my  nose  like  a  straw,  and  made  me  smeeze 
violently.  Swift. 

SNEEZE,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  sneezes,  or  the 
noise  made  by  sneezing;  a  violent  emission  of 
air  with  moisture,  audibly,  by  the  nose. 

Plurmlcss,  if  not  wholesome,  as  a  sneeze.  Milton. 

SNEEZE'-WEED,  ?i.  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  caus- 
es sneezing;  lielenium  aictumnale.  Gray. 

SNEEZE'WORT  (snez'wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species 
of  yarrow  with  white  flowers  ;  Achillea  ptarmi- 
ca.  Gray. 

SNEEZ'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  sneezing;  sternu- 
tation. Bacon. 


2.  A  medicine  to  promote  sneezing. 

Sneezings,  masticatories,  and  nasals.  Burton. 

f  SNELL,  a.    [A.  S.  snel\  Dut.  snel;  Ger.  schnell.] 

Nimble  ;  active ;  lively.  [Obsolete,  or  local.]  Lye. 

SNET,  n.     {Hunting.)  The  fat  of  a  deer.     Bailey. 

f  SNEW.    The  pret.  of  snow.    Snowed.     Chaucer. 

fSNlfB,  V.  a.     To  check;  to  reprimand  abruptly; 

to  snub  ;  to  nip  :  to  sneap.  Chatccer. 

SNICK,  n.     L  t  A  small  cut  or  mark.  Todd. 

2.  Alatch.  — See  Sneck.     [Local.]        Todd. 

Svick  and  snee^  a  combat  with  knives.         Wiseman. 

SNICK'^R,  V.  n.     [Probably  from  the  sound.]     [i. 

SNICKERED  ;  pp.  SNICKERING,  SNICKERED.]    To 

laugh  in  a  sly  or  half-suppressed  manner ;  to 
giggle  ;  to  titter ;  to  snigger. 

.  Ha.  ha,  hal  snickered  out  the  woman,  more  afraid  of  paper 
money  than  the  doctor's  knife.  JiuJc/. 

SNIFF,  V.  n.  [Dut.  snuiven^  to  snuff;  Ger. 
schnciiiffelnt  schmjffeln,  to  snuifle.]  \i.  sniffed  ; 
pp.  SNIFFING,  SNIFFED.]  To  draw  breath  au- 
dibly up  the  nose ;  to  snuff. 

And  something  in  the  wind 

Conjectured,  s}iiffing  round  and  round.  Cowper. 

SNIFF,  V.  a.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  through 
the  nose;  to  snuff,     [r.]  Todd, 

SnTff,  n.     The  act  of  snifRng.  Warton. 

SNIF'FLE,  V.  n.     To  snuffle.  Roget, 

SNIFT,  v.  n.     To  snort;  to  snuff,    [r.]    Johnson. 

SNIFT,  n.  A  moment:  —  slight  snow;  sleet. 
[Local,  Eng.]  HalUwell. 

SNIFT'ING-VALVE,  n.  A  valve  immersed  in 
water,  and  resembling  a  small  unloaded  safety- 
valve,  at. the  end  of  a  pipe  through  which  air 
may  be  ejected  from  the  cylinder  or  the  con- 
denser of  a  low-pressure  steam-engine ;  a  blow- 
valve  ;  —  so  named  from  the  peculiar  noise  made 
when,  the  air  having  all  escaped,  the  steam  be- 
gins to  follow  and  is  instantly  condensed  by  the 
water.  Tomlinson. 

SNIG,  ?i.  To  chop  off:  —  to  sneak.  Rogers.  WHght. 

SNIG,     f  n.  1.  A  small  eel.  [Local,  En^.]  Grose. 
SNIGG,  J       2.  A  kind  of  sailing  vessel.  SzV/i7wo?i£/s. 

SNIG'£f]pR,  V.  n.  To  sneer;  to  giggle  with  ill-na- 
ture ;  to  snicker.  —  See  Snicker.  Forby. 

SNIG'GLE,  V.  n.     1.  To  catch  eels  by  pushing  a 

worm  with  a  straight  needle  attached  to  a  string 

into  their  holes.  Walton. 

2.  To  sneer  ;  to  snicker.  [Local,  Eng.]  W  Rev. 

SNIG'GLE,  V.  a.  To  catch  ;  to  snare.  *'  I  have 
sniggled  him.'*  Beau.  ^  FL 

SNIP,  V.  a.  [Dut.  snijjpen^  to  snip;  Ger,  schnip- 
pen,  to  snap;  Dan.  S7i2ibbe.']  [^.  snipped  ;  pp. 
snipping,  snipped.]  To  cut  or  nip  off  at  once, 
as  with  shears  or  scissors  ;  to  clip.     Arbuthnot. 

SNIP,  n.     [Dut.  snippel;  Ger,  snitt.l 

1.  A  single  cut,  as  with  scissors  ;  a  clip.  Shak. 

2.  A  bit  cut  off;  a  small  shred.        Wisema7i. 

3.  A  share  ;  a  snack.     "  Let  me  go  snip  with 
you."     [Vulgar.]  Dryden. 

4.  A  cant  name  for  a  tailor.  Clarke. 

SNIPE,  n.  [A.  S.  snite  ;  Dut.  snip  ;  Ger.  schnepfe ; 
Dan.  sneppe ;  Sw.  sndppa. 
—  So    named    from    its 
long  bill.     Bosworth.l 

1.  (Ornith.)  A  small 
grallatorial  marsh  bird, 
of  the  family  Soolopaci- 
dm,  having  a  long,  slen- 
dei:  bill,  and  highly  es- 
teemed as  food.    Yarrell. 

Common  snipe,  ( Ornith.) 
Scolopax     g-atlinag'o.  — ■  Jack  ^ 

snipe,    Scolopax  gaUinula.  —  c 

Solitary     double,     or    great  CommoTsnipe. 

ffTiipe,  Scolopax  major.  ^ 

2.  A  fool ;  a  blockhead ;  a  dolt.  Shak. 
SNIPE'-BILL,  n.     The  bolt  which  connects  the 

body  of  a  cart  with  the  axle.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

SNIPE'-FlSH,  n.     (Ich.)   A  marine  acanthopter- 

ygious  fish  of  the  family  Fistularidai,  having  a 

long,   tnbular    snout ;    Centrisms  scolopax ;  — 

called  also  trumpet-fish,  and  bellows-fish,  i'arrel. 

SNiP'PpR,  re.  One  who  snips:  —a tailor.  Drt/den. 

SNIP'P^R-SNAP'P^R,  n.     An   effeminate  young 

man ;  a  frivolous  fellow.  [Colloquial.]  Bartleit. 

This  gentile  snipper-mapper.     Robin  hood's  Visions,  lG7r. 


tSNlP'PJlT,  ».    A  small  part  or  share.        Butler. 

SNIP'SNAP,  n.  [Formed  by  reduplication  of 
snap.l  A  tart  dialogue,  with  quick  replies  ;  an 
angry  retort.     [Cant.]  Pope. 

SNIp'SNAp,  a.     Short  and  quick.     [Cant.] 

A  quick  vencw  of  wit;  snipenap,  quiclc  and  home.     Shak. 
t  SNITE,  )i.    [A.  S.]    (Orai^A.)  A  snipe.     Carew: 

t  SNITE,  V.  a,    [A.  S.   snytan  ;    Ger.  schneuzen ; 

Dut.   snuiten;    Dan.   snyde;    Sw.   snyia.']     To 

blow,  as  the  nose  ;  to  snuff.  Grew. 

To  snite  a  candle,  to  snuff  a  candle.  Jamieson. 

SNITHE,    ;  „      [j^,  s.  snithan,  to  cut.]     Sharp ; 

SNITH'Y,  )  piercing  ;    cutting  :  —  applied   to   the 

wind.     [Local,  Eng.]  Cai-r. 

SNIVEL  (eniv'vl),  n.  [A.  S.  snofel.  Richardson.'] 
Mucus  running  from  the  nose  ;  snot.    Johnson. 

SNIV'EL  (snjv'vl),  v.  n.  [Dim.  oi  sniff,  as  snvffle 
is  of  snuff.  Richardson.']     [i.  snivelled  ;  pp. 

SNIVELLING,  SNIVELLED.] 

1.  To  run  at  the  nose.  Skelton. 

2.  To  cry,  weep,  or  fret  as  children  do. 
"  Away  goes  he  snivelling."  UEstraiige. 

SNIV'EL,  V.  a.  To  make  or  unite  in  a  peevish, 
childish,  or  drivelling  manner.  Cowper. 

SNIVEL-L^R  (siilv'vl-ler),  n.  One  who  snivels  ; 
one  who  cries  with  snivelling. 

He  'd  more  lament  when  I  was  dead 

Than  all  the  snivellers  rouna  my  bed.  Sioi/t. 

SNIV'EL-LtNG,  «.  The  act,  or  the  noise,  of  one 
who  snivels  ;  a  crying  through  the  nose. 

SNIV'EL-LY  (siiiv'vl-e),  a.  Running  at  the  nose  ; 
snotty;  —  pitiful;  whining.  Todd. 

SNOB,  n.     1.  A  vulgar  upstart.  HalUwell. 

2.  One  who,  during  a  strike,  works  for  lower 
wages,  those  who  insist  upon  higher  wages  be- 
ing called  nobs.  De  Quincey. 

3.  A  townsman,  as  opposed  to  a  student. 
[Cambridge  University,  Eng.]  Bristed. 

4.  A  journeyman  shoemaker.  HalUwell. 

SNSb'BISH,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a 
snob ;  vulgar.  Thackeray. 

SNOB'BISH-LY,  ad.     In  a  snobbish  manner.     CI. 

SNOB'BISH-NESS,  re.  The  character  or  practice 
of  a  snob  ;  snobbism.  Thackei'ay. 

SNOB'Bt^M,  re.  The  character  or  practice  of  a 
snob  or  of  snobs  ;  snobbishness.  Clarke. 

t  SNOD,  re.  [A.  S.  snod.]  A  fillet ;  a  ribbon.  Todd. 

SNOD,  a.  Trimmed;  smooth:  —  sly;  cunning; 
demure.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

SNOOD,  re.      [A.  S.  snod,  a  fillet.] 

1.  The  fillet  or  head-band  worn  by  a  miiden. 
[Scotland;  local,  Eng.]        Jamieson.     Wright. 

2.  A  short  hair-line  to  which  a  fishing-hook 
is  attached.    [Scotland;  local,  Eng.]  Jamieson. 

SN66d,  v.  a.     To  bind,  as  the  hair.        Jamieson. 

SNOOK,  r.  re.  [Swed.  snoka,  to  search,  to  search 
for. — Probably  from  nook,  a  corner.  jVares.] 
To  lurk  ;  to  lie  in  ambush,     [ii.]  Hcott. 

SNOOK,  re.  (Ich.)  An  acanthopterygious  fish  ; 
sea-pike  ;  Centroponius  undecimalis.  Simmo?ids. 

SNOOZE,  V.  re.     To  slumber  ;  to  nap.  Clarke. 

SN56zE,  re..  A  short  sleep  ;  a  nap.  [Provincial 
in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.] 

In  order  that  he  might  enjoy  his  short  snooze  in  comfort. 

i^u.  Rev. 

SNORE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  snora,  a  snoring  ;  Dut.  snor- 
ken,to  snore;  Ger.  schnarchen;  Dan.  sjwrke; 
Sw.  snarka.  —  From  L.  naris,  the  nose.  Thom- 
son^     [«.  SNORED;  pp.  SNORING,  SNORED.]     To 

breathe    audibly   through  the    nose    in    sleep. 
"  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly."  Shak, 

SNORE,  re.  The  noise  of  one  who  snores  ;  audi- 
ble respiration  made  through  the  nose  in  sleep. 

SNOR'^R,  11.     One  who  snores.  Johnson. 

SiVOR'ING,  re.  Noise  made  by  breathing  through 
the  nose  in  sleep.  Beaumont. 

SNORT,  V.  re.      [See  Snore.]      \i.  snorted  ;  pp. 

SNORTING,  SNORTED.] 

1.  t  To  snore.  Bp.  Taylor. 
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2.  To  blow  through  the  nose,  as  a  high-met- 
tled horse,  so  as  to  utter  a  strong  sound. 

He  chafea,  he  etnmps,  careers,  and  turns  about: 

He  foams,  snorts,  neiglis,  and  fire  and  smoke  breathes  out. 

I''uir/ux. 

3.  To  laugh  outright. [Local,  andlow.]/^a/>/ax. 

t  SNORT,  V.  a.  To  turn  up,  as  the  nose,  in  anger, 
scorn,  or  derision.  Chaucer. 

SNORT'^R,  n.     One  who  snorts.  Sherwood. 

SNORT'ING,  «.     1.  t  A  snoring.  Todd. 

2.  The  act  of  blowing  through  the  nose,  as  a 
horse,  so  as  to  make  a  loud  noise.  "  The  snort- 
ing of  his  horses  was  heard."  Jer.  viii.  16. 

SNOT,  n.  [A.  S.  snote ;  But.  %  Dan.  snot.']  The 
secretion  or  mucus  of  the  nose.  Dunglison. 

SNOT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  snytan.]  To  blow,  as  the 
nose ;  to  suite.     [Vulgar.]       .  Sroift. 

SNOT'T^R,  V.  n.  To  snivel.  [Local,  Eng.]   G^-ose. 

SNOT'T^R,  n,  {Naut.)  A  rope  going  over  a  yard- 
arm,  with  an  eye,  and  used  to  bend  a  tripping 
line  to  in  sending  do^vn  top-gallant  and  royal 
yards  in  vessels  of  war.  Dana. 

SNOT'TY,  It.  Dirty  or  foul  with  snot :  —  dirty  ; 
mean.  Arbuthnot. 

SNOUT,  n.  [Dut.  snuit ;  Ger.  schnaiize;  Dan. 
snude  ;  Sw.  snyte.  —  "W.  ysnid.  —  Past  part,  of 
A.  S.  snytan,  to  suite,  —  that  which  is  suited  or 
wiped.  Richardson.'] 

1.  The  nose  of  a  beast,  —  particularly  a  long, 
projecting  nose,  as  that  of  a  hog.  Tusser. 

2.  The  nose  of  a  man,  in  contempt.   Dryden. 

3.  The  nozzle  or  end,  as  of  a  pipe.    Johnson. 

.SNOUT,  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  a,  nozzle  or  point. 
"  Snouted  and  piked."  Camden. 

SNbUT'^D,  a.     Having  a  snout.  Heylin. 

SNOUT'Y,  u,.     Resembling  a  beast's  snout,     [e.] 
The  nose  waa  ugly,  long,  and  big, 
Broad  and  snouty  like  a  pig.  Otway. 

SNOW  (sno),  re.  [Goth,  sreaitis  ;  A.  S.  snaw  ;  Dut. 
sneeuwi  Ger.  schnee  ;  Dan.  snee;  Sw.  sreo;  Icel. 
snior.  —  Ir.  sneacha.  —  Bohemian  snih  i  Pol. 
smeg  ;  Slav,  sneg,  sieg,  sneh. — From  Gr.  vi'ifa, 
snow  ;  L.  nix  ;  It.  neve.     Junius.     Skinner.] 

1.  Frozen  water  precipitated  from  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  form  of  white  crystals  or  flakes. 

He  giveth  snow  like  wool;  he  scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like 
ashes.  He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels:  who  can  stand 
before  his  coldl"  i^s.  exlvii.  IG,  17. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  vessel  with  two  masts  resem- 
bling the  main  and  foremasts  of  a  ship,  and  a 
third  small  mast  just  abaft  the  mainmast,  carry- 
ing a  sail  similar  to  a  ship's  mizzen.  Mar.  Diet. 

JS^  Red  snoWy  a  substance  of  a  red  hue,  which  is 
produced  by  the  presence  of  an  infinite  number  of  a 
certain  class  of  microscopic  plants.  These  minute 
vegetable  forms  are  composed  of  globules  which  vary 
in  diameter  from  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  to  one 
three  thousandth.  Each  globule  contains  from  one 
to  seven  or  eiglit  cells,  filled  with  a  liquid  in 
which  are  several  moving  spores.  BrocJdesby.  One 
of  the  species  of  animalcules  which  produce  red 
snow  is  the  Philod'ma,  roseola  of  Ehrenberg.  It  has  a 
much  higher  organization  than  the  other  animalcules, 
and  contains  ifi  its  inside  a  number  of  red  globules, 
which  may  be  distinctly  seen  through  its  transparent 
body.  These  globules  are  its  ova.  .Agassiz. —  Snow- 
line^ or  line  of  perpetual  snow,  the  elevation  —  dimin- 
ishing as  latitude  increases  —  at  and  above  which 
pnow  never  disappears.  Lardner. 
SNOW,  «.  re.  [^h..S.stiiwan,snawan;  'Dut.  sneeur- 
ven.]  ]i.  SNOWED ;  pp.  snowing,  snowed.  — 
The  preterite  sneio  has  long  been  obsolete.]  To 
fall  in  snow ;  —  used  impersonally  with  it. 

The  hills  being  high  about  them,  it  snows  at  the  tops  of 
them  oftcnor  than  it  rains.      ^  Browne. 

SNOW,  V.  a.    To  scatter  like  snow,     [k.] 

Till  age  snow  white  hairs  on  thee.  Donne. 

SNOW'-AP-PLE,  n.     A  species  of  apple.         Ash. 
SNOWBALL,  n.  A  round  lump  of  sno-w. Dryden. 
SNOW'bALL,  v.  n.    To  throw  snowballs. 
SNOWBALL,  V.  a.  To  throw  snowballs  at.Clarke. 

SNOWBALL,  /  n.    (Bot.)  An  ornamental 

SNoWBALL-TREE,  )  shrub  well  known  in  gar- 
dens and  shrubberies  for  its  fine  large  cymes 
of  white  flowers ;  a  variety  of  'Viburnum  opu- 
lus.  Loudon. 

SNOWBER-RY, 


{Bot.)  A  plant  common  in 


cultivation,  having  large  bright  white  berries ; 
Symphoriearpus  racemosus.  Gray. 

Creeping  snowbernj,  {Bot.)  the  common  name  of 
a  genus  of  trailing  and  creeping  evergreen  plants, 
having  white  globulous  berries  j  Chiogenes.         Gray. 

SNOW'-EER-EY-TREE,  re.  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  Ariierican  tropical  and  medicinal 
shrubs  of  the  genus  Chiococa,  the  fruit  of  which 
consists  of  snow-white  berries.  Baird. 

SNOW-BIRD,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  small,  migratory 
bird,  of  the  family  FHngiUid(B,_  appearing  in 
time  of  snow;  FHngilla  Hudsonia,  Fringilla 
hyemalis,  or  Emberiza  hyemalis.  fVilson. 

;8®==  Snow-birds  are  frequently  accompanied  by  the 
snow -bunting,  the  humbly-dressed  yellow-bird,  and 
the  querulous  chicadee.    JVuttall. 

White  snow-bird,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
snow-bunting.  Wilson. 

SNOW'— BLIND,  a.  Blind  from  exposure  to  snow ; 
affected  with  snow-blindness.      W.  IV.  Cooper. 

SNOW'-BLIND-N?SS,  re.  Blindness  caused  by 
the  reflection  of  light  from  the  snow.      Cooper. 

SNOW'-BROTH,  n.    Very  cold  liquor.  Shak. 

SNOW'-BUNT-ING,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
family  FringillidtB,  or  finches,  common  to  both 
continents,  and  so  called  because  the  predomi- 

-  nant  color  of  its  plumage  is  white ;  Emberiza 
glaeialis,  Emberiza  montana,  Emberiza  nivalis, 
or  Plectrophanes  nivalis.  Wilson. 

je®="  This  species,  from  its  various  changes  of  plu- 
mage, has  been  multiplied  into  several ;  and  in  form 
being  allied  to  many  genera,  it  has  been  variously 
placed  by  different  ornithologists.     T.  M.  Brewer. 

SNOW'— CAPT,  u.    Capt  or  crowned  with  snow. 

SNOW'— CLAD,  a.     Clothed  or  covered  with  snow. 

*'  Each  snow-clad  height."  Walker. 

SNOW'-CRoWNED  (-krbund),  a.     Crowned  with 

snow  ;  snow-capt. 

From  ST.ow-crowned  Skiddaw's  loity  cliflfe.        Drayton. 
SNOW'DEEP,  n.     A  plant  or  herb.  Johnson. 

SNOW'-DEIFT,  re.  A  drift  of  snow;  a  bank  of 
snow  heaped  up  by  the  wind.  Fairfax. 

SNOW-DROP,  re.  {Bot.)  An  early  flowering 
plant  with  white  delicate  and  drooping  flowers ; 
Galanthus  nivalis ;  —  so  called  from  the  flowers 
often  appearing  while  the  snow  is  still  on  the 
ground.  Baird. 

SNOW-DROP-TREE,  re.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  early  blossoming,  ornamental  shrubs 
of  the  genus  Halesia,  the  snowy-white  flowers 
of  which  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  hang  in 
small  bunches  all  along  the  branches,  each  bud 
producing  from  four  to  eight  or  nine  flowers. 

Loudon.    Farm.  Ency. 

SNOW-FED,  a.  Swollen  or  increased  by  a  fall 
of  snow,  as  a  torrent.  Thomson. 

SNOW'-FLAKE,  re.  A  small  aggremtion  of  mi- 
nute crystals  of  snow.  Cupid  and  Psyche,  1799. 

SNOW-FLECK,  re.  {Ornith.)  The  snow-bunting. 
—  See  Snow-bunting.  Booth. 

SNOW'-GOoSE,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  white  species 
of  goose  common  to  the  northern  parts  of  both 
continents ;  Anser  hyperboreus,  or  Anas  hyper- 
borea ;  —  called  also  white-brant.  Wilson. 

SNOW-HAiRED  (-bird),  a.  Having  white  hair 
or  locks.     "  The  snow-haired  sire."  Buc/ce. 

SNOWlSH,  a.  Kesembiing  snow;  white  like 
snow;  snowy.  " Her  sreozmVi  neck."     Warner. 

SNOW'LESS,  u.    Without  snow.  Clarke. 

SNOW-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  snow.  Todd. 

SNOW'-NOD-DJNG,  a.  Tipped  with  impending 
snow.     *'  Snow-nodding  crags."  Dyer. 

SNOW'— PLOUGH,  re.  A  machine  for  clearing 
away  snow  from  roads,  railways,  &c.  Simmonds. 

SNOW— Sh6e,  re.  A  light  shoe  or  frame  worn  on 
the  feet  for  travelling  on  deep  snow.   Trumbull. 

SNOW'— SLIP,  re.  A  large  mass  of  snow  which 
slips  down  from  a  mountain  or  elevated  place  ; 
an  avalanche  of  snow.  Goldsmith. 

SNOW'-STORM,  n.  A  storm  attended  with  snow ; 

a  storm  of  snow.  Holmes. 

SNOW'— TRACK,  re.  A  track  in  snow.   Goldsmith. 


SNOW-WHITE  (sno'hwit),  a.     White  as  snow. 

"  A  snow-white  swan."  Chaucer, 

SNO Wy,  a.     1.  Resembling  snow;   white  like 

snow.     '*  A  snoioy  dove."  Shak. 

2.  Abounding  with  snow;  covered  with  snow. 
"  The  snowy  top  of  cold  Olympus."         Milton. 

3.  Pure ;  unblemished ;  immaculate  ;  unsul- 
lied.    "  Snowy  innocence."  J.  Hall. 

Srjt/B,  re.     [See  Snie.]     A  jag ;  a  snag ;  a  knot 
in  wood ;  a  nub.    "  Ragged  snubs."      Spenser. 

SNUB,  V.  a.     [Sw.  snubba ;  Dan.  snibbe,  a  rebuke.] 

\i.   SNUBBED  ;  pp.  SNUBBING,  SNUBBED.] 

1.  To  check;  to  reprimand;  to  rebuke;  to 
reprove ;  to  chide  pettishly ;  to  rate ;  to  scold. 

j8E^  In  the  sermons  of  Barrow,  who  certainly  in- 
tended to  write  an  elevated  style,  and  did  not  seek 
familiar,  still  less  vulgar,  expressions,  we  yet  meet 
such  terms  as  to  rate,  to  snub,  to  gull,  dumpish,  and 
the  like ;  which  we  may  confidently  affirm  were  not 
vulgar  when  he  used  them.     Trench.- 

2.  To  check  in  growth ;  to  stunt.  Ray. 
Trees . .  .  whose  heads  and  boughs  I  have  observed  to  run 

out  far  to  landward,  but  towards  the  sea  to  be  so  snvUbed  by 
the  winds,  as  if  their  boughs  and  leaves  had  been  pared  or 
shaven  otf  on  that  side.  Ray. 

5®^  To  snub  a  rope,  {J^aut.)  to  check  a  rope  sud- 
denly.' Dana. 

t  SNUB,  V.  re.  [Ger.  sehnauben.]   To  sob.   Bailey. 

SNUB'— NO§E,  re.  A  snubbed  or  stunted  nose  ;  a 
short  or  a  flat  nose.  S.  Riehardscm. 

SNtjB'-NO§ED  (sniib'nozd),  a.  Having  a  fiat  or 
a  short  nose ;  having  a  snub-nose.  Todd. 

t  SNOd^E,  v.  re.  To  lie  close  or  snug;  to  snug- 
gle.   "  And  snudge  in  quiet."  Herbert. 

t  SNUDGE,  re.    A  miser  ;  a  niggard.        Ascham. 

SNtJFF,  re.  [J)-aX.  snuif ;  Gex.  sehnuppe;  Dan. 
^  Sw.  snus.  — See  Sniff.] 

1.  t  Smell ;  odor  ;  scent. 

In  some  this  light  goes  out  with  an  ill-savored  stench;  but 
others  have  a  save-all  to  preserve  it  from  making  any  ejmlf 
at  all.  JioiceU. 

2.  Resentment  expressed  by  sniffing. 

What  hath  been  seen 
Either  in  sn^ff3  or  packings  of  the  duke's.  Shai. 

3.  Powdered  tobacco  or  other  material  to  be 
snuffed  up  the  nose.  Pope. 

4.  That  part  of  the  wick  of  a  candle  which 
has  been  charred  by  the  flame.  Wilkins. 

5.  Inhalation  by  the  nose ;  sniff. 

6.  A  candle  almost  burnt  out.  Shak. 
To   take   a  thing  in  snuff,  or   to  take  snuff  at   any 

thing,  to  be  angry  at  it.    [Low.]     UEstrange Up 

to  snuff,  having  great  penetration  or  acuteness. 
[Low.]     B.  Jonson. 

SNUFF,  V.  a.     [Dut.  snuiven ;    Ger.  schnupfen.] 

[i.  snuffed  ;  pp.  SNUFFING,  SNUFFED.] 

1.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath;  to  inhale. 
"  He  snuff's  the  wind."  Dryden. 

2.  To  smell;  to  scent.  Di-yden. 

3.  To  crop,  as  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 

Our  lamps  should  be  dressed,  our  lights  snvffed.  lip.  Taylor. 
SNUFF,  V.  re.     [Dut.  snuiven.] 

1.  To  draw  or  inhale  breath  by  the  nose  so  as 
to  make  a  noise  ;  to  snort :  —  to  inhale  snuff. 

The  fury  fires  the  pack;  the  snii,if  they  vent. 

And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  scent.    Dryden. 

2.  To  sniiT  in  contempt.  Mai.  i.  13. 
Do  the  enemies  of  the  church  rage  and  3n^fJ      Jip.  Hall. 

SNUFF'bSx,  re.  A  small  box  carried  in  the 
pocket,  to  contain  snuff.  Swift. 

SNUFF'^gR,  re.     One  who  snuffs.  Churchill. 

SNUFF' JR^,  re.  pi.     An  instrument  to  snufF  can- 
dles with.  Swift. 
SNUFF'ING,  re.  Act  of  one  who  snuffs.  Beau.^Fl. 

SNUFF'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  snuflang  manner  ;  sul- 
kily ;  peevisfily.  Holinshed. 

SNOf'FLE  (sniif'fl),  v.  re.  [Dut.  snuffelen  ;  Ger. 
niefeln,  schnuffeln ;  Dan.  srewfe.J  \i.  snuf- 
fled ;  pp.  SNUFFLING,  SNUFFLED.]      To  Speak 

through  or  in  the  nose,  or  to  breathe  hard 
through  the  nose ;  to  sniffle. 

It  came  to  the  ape  to  deliver  his  opinion,  who  smelt,  and 
snnffled,  and  considered  on 't.  VEstrange. 

SNUF'FLgR,  re.     One  who  snuffles.  Johnson. 

SN&F'FLE§,  re.  pi.  Obstruction  in  the  nose;  a 
breathing  hard  through  the  nose.      Dunglison. 

SNUF'FLJNG,  re.  Act  of  one  who  snuffles.  Dryden. 
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SNUF'FLJNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  snuffling  manner; 
with  "snuffing. "  C.  Richardson. 

SN&FF'-TA-K^IR,  n.  One  who  takes  snuff;  one 
who  inhales  snufF  in  the  nose.  Taller. 

SNUPF'-TAK-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice  of 
taking  snuff.  Ash. 

SNUFF'Y,  a.     1.  Grimed  with  snuff.  Todd. 

2.  Sulky ;  displeased.    [Scotland.]    Jamieson. 

SNUG,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  snican,  to  sneak,  to  creep  ; 
Dan.  snige.  —  See  Sneak.]  [i.  snugged  ;  j9p. 
SNUGGING,  SNUGGED.]  To  Uc  snug  or  close,  as 
in  bed  ;  to  snuggle.  Sidney. 

SNUG,  (i.     1.  Close  ;  lying  close  ;  concealed. 

When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat.  Di-jjden. 

2.  Compact  and  comfortable;  being  at  ease. 

They  spied  a  country  farm, 
Where  all  was  smig,  and  dean,  and  warm.  Prior. 

SNUG'G^R-Y,  n.  A  snug  place,  room,  or  dwell- 
ing,    [r.]  *  Basil  Hall. 

SNUG'GLE  (-gl),  V.  n.  \i.  SNUGGLED  ;  pp.  SNUG- 
GLING, SNUGGLED.]  To  lie  snug  or  close  and 
warm  ;  to  cuddle  ;  to  snug ;  to  nestle.  Johnson. 

SNDg'{-FY,  v.  a.     To  make  snug,  [r.]    C.  Lamb. 

SNOg'LY,  ac?.  In  a  snug  manner  ;  closely.  Todd. 

SNUG'N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  snug.  Warton. 

SNY'JNG,  n.  (Naut.)  A  circular  plank,  edgeways, 
to  work  in  the  bows  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

SO,  ad.  [M.  Goth,  swa;  A.  S.  swa;  Dut.  zoo; 
Ger.  so  ;  Dan.  saa  ;  Sw.  sra.] 

1.  In  like  manner,  preceded  or  followed  by 
as,  and  noting  comparison. 

As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 

And  separate  from  the  kindred  dregs  below, 

So  flew  her  soul  to  its  congenial  place.  Pope. 

2.  To  such  a  degree,  or  in  such  a  manner  ;  — 
often  followed  by  that. 

Since,  then,  our  Arcite  is  with  honor  dead. 

Why  should  we  mourn  that  he  so  soon  is  freed?  Dmden. 

Where  the  power  that  charms  ua  so.  Waller. 

He  is  in  Sir  Roger's  esteem,  so  that  he  lives  in  the  family 

rather  as  a  relation  than  dependant.  Addison. 

So  frowned  the  miglity  com^)atants,  that  hell 

Grew  darker  at  their  frown.  Milton. 

3.  In  the  same  manner  ;  likewise. 

Cause  all  your  family  to  do  so  too.  Locke. 

4.  In  this  manner  or  state  ;  thus. 

Does  this  deserve  to  be  rewarded  so?  Drpden. 

This  is  certain,  that  so  it  is.  Locke. 

5.  Therefore  ;  for  this  reason. 

God  makes  him  in  hi"  own  imaye  an  intellectual  creature, 
and  so  capable  of  dominion.  Locke. 

It  leaves  instruction,  and  so  instructors,  to  the  sobriety  of 
the  settled  articles  and  rule  of  the  church.  Holyday. 

6.  On  these  terms;  —  noting  a  conditional 
petition,  and  answered  by  as. 

So  grant  my  suit  as  I  enforce  my  might 

In  love  to  he  thy  champion.  Dryden. 

7.  In  like  manner;  —  noting  concession  of 
one  proposition  and  assumption  of  another, 
and  answering  to  as. 

As  a  war  should  be  undertaken  upon  a  just  motive,  so  a 
prince  ought  to  consider  the  condition  he  is  in  when  he  en- 
ters on  it.  Swift. 

8.  In  the  way  or  state  before  mentioned. 

He  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him  so.  Dryden. 

They  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  much  more  so  in 

that  nODle  language  peculiar  to  that  great  poet.  Addison. 

9.  Thus  it  is  ;  this  is  the  state. 

How  sorrow  shakes  him  I 
So  now  the  tempest  tears  him  up  by  the  roots.    Di-yden. 

10.  Thus  be  it ;  well. 

If  your  father  will  do  me  any  honor,  so;  if  not,  let  him 
kill  the  next  Percy  himself.  Shak. 

11.  Noting  some  latent  or  surd  comparison, 
as  being  omitted. 

An  astringent  is  not  quite  so  proper  where  relaxing  the 

urinary  passages  is  necessary.  ArbntJmot. 

The  Wash  of  Edmonton  so  gay.  Cowper. 

S^'  So  is  sometimes  used  to  avoid  repetition  ;  as, 
"  The  two  brothers  were  valiant,  but  the  eldest  was 
more  50  "  j  i-  e.  more  valiant.    Johnson. 

12.  Noting  desire,  used  in  a  form  of  petition. 

And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant, 
The  armorer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists, 
So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight.  Shak. 

JSS^  The  various  usages  of  so  may  be  explained  by 
substituting  it  or  that,  and  supplying  the  ellipses  of 
cause  or  case,  state  or  condition,  sort  or  kind,  &;c. 
Richardson. 
jg^=So  forthy  denoting  more  of  the  like  kind.  "  Man 


hood,  learning,  and  so  forth.^^  Shak.  —  So  help  me 
Qody  on-  condition  of  my  speaking  the  truth,  or  per- 
forming this  promise,  may  God  help  ine,  and  not  oth- 
erwise. Paley. —  So  much  as,  however  much;  as 
much  as.  [r.]  Pope. —  So  so,  implying  discovery 
or  observation  of  some  effect;  well  well.  *'  So  so; 
It  works  ;  now,  mistress,  sit  you  fast."  Dnjden,  In- 
differently ;  not  much  amiss  ;  as  heretofore.  "  His  leg 
is  but  so  so  j  and  yet  'tis  well."  Shak,  —  So  thev,  thus 
then  it  is  that ;  therefore.  "  To  a  war  are  required 
a  just  quarrel,  sufficient  forces,  and  a  prudent  choice 
of  the  designs  ;  so  then,  1  will  first  justify  the  quarrel, 
balance  the  forces,  and  propound  designs."    Bacon. 

SO,  conj.    Provided  that ;  on  condition  that. 

So  the  doctrine  be  but  wholesome  and  edifying,  though 
there  should  be  a  want  of  exactness  in  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing or  reasoning,  it  may  be  overlooked.  Atierbury. 

SO,  interj.  1.  Stand  still ;  —  used  in  quieting  a  cow. 

2,  (Naut.)  Stop! — used  as  an  order  to  stop 

hauling  upon  any  thing  when  it  has  come  to  its 

right  position.  Dana. 

SOAK  (sok),  V.  a.  [A,  S.  socian,  sicerian,  to  soak.  — 
W.  soegi,  to  steep  in  water  or  other  fluid.]     \i. 

SOAKED  ;  pp.  SOAKING,  SOAKED.] 

1.  To  macerate  in  any  fluid  or  moisture  ;  to 
keep  wet  till  the  moisture  is  imbibed ;  to  steep  ; 
imbrue  ;  to  drench. 

Wormwood  put  into  the  brine  you  soak  your  corn  in  pre- 
vents the  birds  eating  it.  Mortimer. 
There  deep  Galesus  soaks  the  yellow  sands,         Dryden. 

2.  To  draw  in  through  the  pores;  to  imbibe. 

To  suck  the  moisture  up  and  soak  it  in.  Dryden. 

3.  To  drain;  to  exhaust.     [li.]  Bacon. 

His  forts,  and  his  gariisons,  and  his  feastiugs  .  .  .  could 
not  but  soak  his  exchequer.  Wotton. 

4.  To  bake  thoroughly.     [Local.]     Halliwell. 

SOAK  (sok),  V.  n.     1.  To  lie  soaked  ;  to  lie  steeped 
in  any  fluid  or  moisture.  Shak. 

2.  To  enter  by  degrees  into  pores.  "Rain 
soaking  into  the  strata."  Woodward. 

3.  To  drink  liquor  intemperately.[Low.]Z,ocjie. 

SOAK'AQtE,  ?i.    The  act  of  soaking  or  the  state 
of  being  soaked.  P.  Mag. 

SOAK'^R,  n.     One  who  soaks  :  —  a  great  drinker. 
"A  maudlin  kind  of  soakers.*'  Goodma7i. 

SOAK'ING,  n.     A  wetting  ;  a  drenching. 

Few  in  the  ships  escaped  a  good  soaking.  Cook. 

SOAK'Y,  a.     Moist  on  the   surface  ;    steeped  in 
water;  soggy;  —  written  also  soc%.         Forby. 


SOAL,  71.    A  fish ;  a  sole.  —  See  Sole. 


Todd. 


SOAP  (sop),  n.  [A.  S.  sape ;  Dut.  zeep  ;  Ger. 
seife\  Dan.  Sisie;  Sw.  sapa;  Icel.  sapa.  —  Gr. 
o-Jttwv  ;  L.  sapo ;  It.  sapone  ;  Sp.  xabon ;  Port. 
sabao;  Fr.  savon.  —  W.  sebon.  —  Hind,  saboon, 
savin;  Pers.  sabun.  —  ^*  Pliny  and  Martial  as- 
sure us  that  soap,  made  ex  seho  et  cinere,  from 
tallow  and  ashes,  is  an  invention  of  the  Gauls." 
Bosworth.l  A  word  applied,  in  its  most  extended 
signification,  to  all  the  compounds  which  result 
from  the  reactions  of  salifiable  bases  with  fats 
and  oils  ;  but  commonly  applied,  in  a  more  re- 
strictive sense,  to  detergent  substances,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  especially  when  hot,  but 
insoluble  in  strong  brine  or  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  caustic  potash  or  of  soda  ;  and  consist- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  of  three  fatty  acids, — 
termed  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids,  —  or 
of  two  of  them,  combined  with  an  alkaline 
base.  Miller.     Wood  ^  Bache. 

JS^  There  are  in  commerce  three  varieties  of  soap  ; 
hard  white  soap,  which  is  made  from  tallow  and  caus- 
tic soda  ;  hard  yellow  soap,  which  is  made  from  soda, 
with  tallow,  palm  oil,  and  rosin  ;  and  soft  soap,  in 
which  the  alkali  is  potash,  combined  with  fatty  acids 
derived  usually  from  whale  or  seal  oil,  or  tallow. 
The  common  soft  soaps  contain  an  excess  of  alkali, 
which  adds  to  their  detergent  powers,  and  they  usu- 
ally contain  the  glycerine  of  the  fat  diffused  through 

them.     Miller.     Kane Most  soaps  contain  a  large 

proportion  of  water.  Olive  oil  soaps  are  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  margarate  and  oleate  of  soda.  The  fixed 
alkaline  soaps  are  harder  the  more  stearate  and  mar- 
garate they  contain,  and  softer  when  the  oleate  pre- 
dominates.    fVood  ^  Bache. 

Castile  soap,  or  Spanish  soap,  a  soap  made  from 
olive  oil  and  soda,  and  mottled  by  the  addition  of 
green  vitriol  and  sulphuretted  ley  to  the  soap  while 
in  the-  pasty  state.  Miller.  —  Insoluble  soaps,  com- 
pounds, without  detergent  properties,  resulting  from 
the  combination  of  fatty  acids  with  metallic  oxides  ; 
as  soap  of  the  protoxide  of  lead,  or  lead  plaster,  and 
the  soap  of  lime  or  lime  liniment ; —  also  called  me- 


tallic and  earthy  soaps,  and  chiefly  used  in  pharmacy. 

—  Lime  soap,  a  name  applied  to  insoluble  compounds, 
without  detergent  properties,  of  fatty  acids  and  lime. 

—  Palm  soap,  a  soap  prepared  from  soda  and  palm  oil, 
with  the  addition  of  tallow  to  give  it  firmness.  — 
Windsor  soap,  a  scented  soap  made  of  soda  with  one 
part  of  olive  oil  and  nine  parts  of  tallow.  Wood  ^■ 
Bache.   Miller. 

SOAP,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  sapan ;  Ger.  seifen.l  To 
rub  or  cover  with  soap.  C.  Richardson. 

SOAP'BER-RY,  n.  A  red,  saponaceous  berry, 
used  in  many  countries  for  washing  cloth,  ob- 
tained from  several  species  of  the  genus  Sapin- 
dus,  especially  from  Sapindus  saponaria,  a 
middle-sized  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  continent  of  America.  Baird. 

SOAP'BOIL-^R,  n.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make 
soap.  Addison. 

SOAP'BOIL-ING,  n.  The  act,  or  the  business,  of 
making  soap.  Ash. 

SOAP'-BUB-BLE,  n.  A  thin  film  of  soapy  water 
inflated  into  a  spherical  form.  Brewster. 

;^-The  black  spot  seen  at  the  highest  point  of  a 
soap-bubble,  and  the  gorgeous  tints  (if  color  seen  in 
other  parts  of  it,  are  due  to  the  interference  of  rays  of 
light  reflected  I'rom  its  inner  surface.  Tlie  thickness 
of  the  soap-bubble  at  the  black  spot  is  the  600,000th 
part  of  an  inch.     Young. 

SOAP'— CE-RATE,  n.  A  substance  prepared  from 
subacetate  of  lead,  soap,  white  wax,  and  olive 
oil ;  —  used  as  a  sedative  in  external  inflamma- 
tion. Wood  8j  Bache. 

SOAP'NUT,  n.  A  name  for  the  seed  of  Mimosa 
abstergens.  Simmonds. 

SOAP'STONE,  n.  {Min.)  1.  A  very  sectile,  mas- 
sive, generally  granular  variety  of  steatite,  quite 
greasy  to  the  feel,  or  like  soap,  of  a  coarse-gray 
or  grayish-green  color,  —  also  of  fine  texture, 
occasionally  yellowish  or  reddish,  sometimes 
lamellar,  but  usually  compact,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  silica  and  magnesia  ;  steatite.  Dana. 
JB^' Soapstone  may  be  sawed  into  slabs,  turned  in 
a  lathe,  or  formed  into  tubes  by  boring.  It  is  used  for 
stoves  and  fireplaces,  for  firestones  in  furnaces  and 
stovep,  and,  when  ground,  for  diminishing  friction, 
and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  some  kinds  of  porce- 
lain.    Dana.    Abbott. 

2.  Another  name  for  saponite.  —  See  Sapo- 
NiTE.  Dana. 

S6AP'SUD§,  n.  "Water  impregnated  with  soap ; 
suds.  Mortimer. 

SOAP'WORT  (sop'wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  the  mucilaginous  juice  of  the  common 
species  of  which  {^Saponama  officinalis^  or 
bouncing-bet)  forms  a  lather  with  water ;  Sa- 
ponaria. G^'ay. 

SOAP'Y,   a.      1.    Resembling,  or  pertaining  to, 

soap.     "A  soapy  medicine."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

2.  Covered  or  smeared  with  soap.  Ash. 

SOAR  (sor),  V.  n.     [It.  sorare ;  Fr.  essor,  a  flight.] 

\i.  SOARED  ;  pp.  SOARING,  SOARED.] 

1.  To  fly  aloft ;  to  rise  on  high ;  to  reach  or 
attain  great  height  or  elevation ;  to  tower ;  to 
mount.  "No  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar."  Shak. 

2.  To  mount  intellectually  ;  to  tower  mentally. 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soarsX  Shak. 

Valor  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  afflictions.    Addison. 

SOAR,  7Z.     Towering  flight ;  ascent.  Milton. 

SOAR,  a.    Painful.  — See  Sore.  Todd. 

SOAR'ING,  lb.     The  act  of  one  who  soars.     Todd. 

SOA' VE,  ad.  [It.]  {Mils.)  In  a  soft,  sweet,  and 
engaging  style ;  with  sweetness.  Moore. 

SOB,  V.  n.  [Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  siojian,  seo- 
jian,  to  mourn.  Somner.  —  *'  Sob  seems  to  ex- 
press a  physical  action,  probably  supping  up 
strongly,  convulsively,  the  breath."  RichardsonJ] 
\i.  SOBBED ;  pp.  SOBBING,  SOBBED.]  To  heave 
the  breast  audibly  with  convulsive  sorrow ;  to 
sigh  convulsively  ;  to  lament ;  to  weep. 

He  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  weep.         Shak. 

SOB,  n.  A  spasmodic,  sudden,  and  momentary- 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  relaxation,  by  which  the  little  air  that 
the  contraction  has  caused  to  enter  the  chest  is 
driven  out  with  noise,  —  an  evidence  of  corpo- 
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SOB 

r-eal   or  mental   suffering;  a   convulsive   sigh; 
audible  expression  of  grief  or  sorrow.        Pope. 

The  Bigh  differs  from  the  sob,  the  latter  being  involuntary 
and  spiiBinodic.  Bunylison. 

t  SOB,  V.  a.     To  soak  ;  to  sop.    [Cant.]   Mortimei'. 

SOB'GING,  1}.     The  act,  or  the  sound,  of  one  who 
sobs.     "  Hoarse  sobbings."  Driimmond. 

SO'BpR,  a.     [L.    sobrius;  It.    8c  Sp.   sohrio  \  Fr. 
sabre.  —  A.  b.  sifer,  pure,  sober.] 

1.  Temperate  ;  not  accustomed  to  drink  spir- 
ituous liquors  to  excess  ;  habitually  temperate; 
not  drunken  ;  abstinent ;  abstemious,      iiouth. 

The  vinea  give  wine  to  the  drunkard  as  well  as  to  the  sober 
man.  Jip.  Taylor. 

2.  Not  overpowered  by  drink  ;  not  intoxicated 
by  liquor;  not  drunk.  Hooker. 

3.  Right  in  the  understanding;  sane. 

There  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had;  all  was  tempeatu- 
ous  and  blustering.  JDryden. 

4.  Free  from  inordinate  passion  ;  calm;  well- 
regulated  ;  temperate ;  moderate ;  unimpas- 
sioned.  *'  A  grave  and  sober  writer,"  Abbot. 
*'  Great  courage  and  softer  judgment."  Hayward. 

5.  Serious;  solemn;  grave;  sedate. 

Now  came  still  Evening  on;  and  Twilight  gray 

Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Abstemious. 

SO'BgR,  r.  a,     [^.  sobered  ;  j?;;.  sobering,   so- 
bered.]    To  make  sober  or  temperate. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  tliinp; 


There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.  Pope. 

SO'B^R-IZE,  V.  iL.     To  sober,     [r,.]       G.  Crabhe. 

SO'B^IR-IZE,  V.  n.     To  become  sober.     Grahame. 

SO'BfR-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  sober  manner;  temper- 
ately ;  without  intemperance.  Johnson. 

2.  Without  passion  ;  coolly  ;  calmly. 

"Whenever  children  are  chastised,  let  it  be  done  without 
passion,  and  soberly,  laying  on  the  blows  slowly.  Locke. 

3.  Sedately  ;  seriously  ;  gravely.  Wright. 

SO'B^R-MIND'^D,  a.  Free  from  passion  ;  calm; 
rational ;  temperate  ;  unrutBed.  Milton. 

S0'B5;R-MlND'li:D-NESS,  n.  Freedom  from  in- 
ordinate passion  ;  calmness  ;  regularity.  Porteus. 

S0'B5;R-NESS,  «.  1.  The  state  of  being  sober; 
temperance.  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Freedom  from  inordinate  passion  ;  free- 
dom from  enthusiasm  ;  calmness  ;  coolness. 

A  person  noted  for  his  soberness  and  skill  in  spagvrical 
preparations.  Boyle. 

SO'B^R-SDlT'^D  (-su'ted),  «.  Dressed  in  mod- 
est apparel.  Thomson. 

SOB'O-LE!^,  n.  [L.,  a  shoot.l  {Bot.)  A  slender 
stem  which  creeps  along  horizontally  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.,  emitting  new  plants  at  in- 
tervals, as  that  of  Triticutn  repens  :  —  a  name 
applied  also,  by  some  botanists,  to  a  sucker  of 
a  tree  or  a  shrub.  Lindley. 

SOB-O-LIF'^IR-OUS,  a.  [L.  soholes,  a  sprout,  a 
shoot,  and/ero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  shoots 
from  near  the  ground.  Gray. 

SO-BRI'5-TY,  ?i.  \Ij.  sobrietas\  It.  sobrieta  ;  Sp. 
sobriedad ;  Fr.  sohrieti.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  sober  ;  temperance  in 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks  ;  soberness. 

Sobriety  hath  obtained  to  signify  temperance  in  drinking. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Freedom  from  inordinate  passion;  gen- 
eral temperance  ;  —  calmness  ;  coolness. 

Modesty  and  humility  are  the  nobiiety  of  the  mind;  tem- 
perance and  chastity  are  the  sobriety  of  the  body.  Whichcote. 

3.  Seriousness  ;  sedateness  ;  gravity.  "With- 
out any  sobriety  or  modesty."  Waterland. 

Syn,  — See  Abstinence. 
SOBRIQUET  {sob're-ka'),   n.     [Fr.]     A   fanciful 

name  ;  a  nickname.  Brande. 

S6c,  n.     [A.  S.  50C,  soca,  soce  ;  socan^  to  seek  to 

follow.] 

1.  {Saxon  &  Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  power  of 
administering  justice  granted  to  the  lord  within 
his  manor  or  lordship  :  —  a  manor,  or  a  part  of  a 
manor :  —  liberty  or  privilege  of  tenants  excused 
from  customary  burdens  ;  soke.  Cornell.  Burrill. 

2.  An  exclusive  privilege  claimed  by  millers 
of  grinding  all  the  corn  which  is  used  within 
the  manor,  or  township,  wherein  their  mill 
stands.  Grose. 
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SOCAGE,  «.  [Mod.  L.  socagium.  sockagitim^  — 
from  A.  S.  soc  or  socn,  a  liberty  or  privilege,  or 
from  Fr.  soke,  Mod.  L.  soca,  soccus,  a  plough.] 
{Eng,  Law.)  A  tenure  by  any  certain  and  deter- 
minate service  ;  plough-service.  Blaekstonc. 
i^='  Socage  has  generally  been  divided  into  free  soc- 
age and  villein  socage.  Free  socage,  a  tenure  by  some 
certain  and  determinate  service  (usually  ia  England 
fealty  and  rent) ;  called  free  because  the  service  was 
not  only  certain  but  honorable,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  villein  socage,  wliere  the  services,  though  cer- 
tain, were  of  a  baser  nature.  Free  socage,  called  also 
common  socage,  is  the  tenure  by  which  the  great  bulk 
of  real  property  in  England  is  now  held.     Burrill. 

S6C'A-^PR,  n.     A  tenant  by  socage.       Johnson. 

SO'-CAlled  (so'kaid),  a.     Thus  named. 

SO-CI-A-BIL'I-TY  (B6-she-9-bIl'e-te),  n.  [Fr.  so- 
ciability.'] The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
sociable  ;   sociableness.  Warburton. 

SO'C[-A-BLE  (so'she-^-bl)  [so'she-9-bl,  W.  P.  F. 
Ja.  Sm. ;  so'she-bl,  S.  J.  Wr.],  a.  [L.  so'ciabilis ; 
socio,  to  associate ;  sociiis,  a  companion ;  It. 
sociabile  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  sociable.'] 

1.  Fit  to  be  conjoined  or  united;  social. 

Another  law  teacheth  them  as  they  are  sociable  parts  unit- 
ed into  one  body.  Hooker. 

2.  Ready  to  unite  in  a  general  interest ;  in- 
clined to  associate  with  others ;  inclined  to 
company  ;  companionable  ;  friendly  ;  familiar. 

To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man.  Addison. 

3.  Free  or  ready  to  converse ;  inclined  to 
conversation  ;  conversable  ;  —  opposed  to  re- 
served or  taciturn.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Social. 

SO'CI-A-BLE  (so'she-Fi-bl),  n.  A  kind  of  phaeton, 
or  open,  four-wheeled  carriage,  with  t^vo  seats 
facing  each  other.  Masoii. 

SO'CI-A-BLE-NESS  (so'she-ft-M-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  sociable  ;  disposition  to  associate 
with  others  ;  good-fellowship.  More. 

S6'C!-A-BLY  (so'she-fi-ble),  ad.  In  a  sociable 
manner  ;  conversably  ;  companionably.  Milton. 

SO'CIAL  (so'shfil),  a.  [L.  socialis;  socius^  a  com- 
panion ;  Fr.  social.'] 

1.  Relating  to  a  general  or  public  interest; 
relating  to  society.    *'  Socm^  morality."     Locke. 

True  self-love  and  social  are  the  same.  Pop/:. 

2.  Inclined  to  associate  or  converse  with 
others  ;  companionable  ;  conversable  ;  sociable. 

Withers,  adieu!  vet  not  with  thee  remove 

Thy  martial  spirit  or  thy  social  love.  Pope. 

3.  Consisting  in  union  or  converse  with  an- 
other.    "  Social  communication."  Milton. 

4.  {Bot.)  Noting  plants  many  species  of 
which  grow  together  in  a  wild  state,  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  Henslow. 

Syn.  —  Those  who  are  formed  for  society  are 
social ;  those  who  are  inclined  to  have  familiar  inter- 
course with  others  are  sociable.  Man  is  asocial  being, 
yet  all  men  are  not  sociable.  Social  duties  or  pleas- 
ures ;  sociable  or  companionable  disposition  ;  familiar 
intercourse.  —  See  Conyivial. 

SO'CIAL-I^M  (so'sh?l-Tzm),  n.  [Fr.  socialisme.] 
The  science  of  reconstructing  society  on  en- 
tirely new  bases,  by  substituting  the  principle 
of  association  for  that  of  competition  in  every 
branch  of  human  industry.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  In  the  various  forms  under  which  society 
has  existed,  private  property,  individual  industry  and 
enterprise,  and  the  right  of  marriage  and  the  family, 
have  been  recognized.  Of  late  years,  several  scliemes 
of  social  arrangement  have  been  proposed,  in  which 
one  or  all  of  these  principles  have  been  abandoned  or 
modified.  These  schemes  may  be  comprehended 
uniler  the  general  term  of  socialism.  The  motto  of 
them  all  is  solidarity,  or  fellowship  and  mutual  re- 
sponsibility.—  Communism  demands  a  community 
of  goods  or  property.  Fourierism,  or  P/tilansterism, 
is  the  system  of  Charles  Fourier,  who  advocated 
the  plan  of  reorganizing  society  info  so  many  pki- 
lansterins,  containing  each  from  500  to  2000  per- 
sons, upon  principles  similar  to  those  of  joint-stock 
companies  ;  tlie  members  to  live  in  one  spacious 
edifice,  cultivating  a  common  domain,  the  proceeds 
to  be  shared  according  to  the  amount  of  capital,  skill, 
or  labor  invested  by  each.  Saint  Simonianiam,  or 
Humanitariamsm,  is  the  system  of  Claude  Henri,  Count 
de  Saint  Simon,  who  thought  that  the  present  evils 
of  society  were  to  be  remedied  by  a  just  division  of 
the  fruits  of  common  labor  between  its  members. 
After  his  death  his  disciples  formed  an  association, 
called  the  St.  Sim  on  ian  family,  which,  after  the  French 
revolution  of  ]830,  rose  rapidly  into  notoriety  and 
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favor.  With  the  notions  common  to  many  other 
social  reformers  the  members  of  this  association 
united  the  doctrine  that  the  division  of  the  goods  of 
the  community  should  be  in  due  proportion  to  the 
merits  or  capacity  of  the  recipient  j  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  society  was  to  be  intrusted  to  a  hierarchy 
consisting  of  a  supreme  pontiff,  apostles,  and  disci- 
ples of  the  first,  SKCond,  atid  third  order.  Practical 
difficulties  arose  in  carrying  the  scheme  into  execu- 
tion, and,  in  1B32,  the  association  was  dispersed  by 
the  French  government  on  account  of  their  ininioral 
and  licentious  practices.    Fleming.    Ogilvie.    Brande. 

SO'CIAL-iST,  n.  [Fr.  socialiste.]  An  advocate 
of  socialism.  Ch.  Ob. 

SO-CIAL-IST'lC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
socialism.  Bib.  Sacra. 

SO-CJ-AL'I-TY  (so-she-ai'e-te),  n.  [L.  socialitas  ; 
It.  socialith ;  Fr.  socialite.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing social ;  socialness.     [r.]  Sterne. 

SO'CIAL-IZE  (so'sh9l-iz),tJ.  a.  To  render  social : 
—  to  regulate  as  socialists.  Qu.  Rev. 

SO'CIAL-LY  (so'shgl-le),  «(?.  In  a  social  way  or 
manner  ;  companionably.  Todd. 

SO'CIAL-NESS  (so'siisil-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  social.  Johnson. 

t  SO'CJ-ATE  (so'she-at),  v.  n.  [L.  socio,  sociatus.] 
To  associate  ;  to  mix  in  company.         Shelford. 

fSO'CI-ATE,  a.  Associated;  joined  in  fellow- 
ship or  partnership.  Tidal. 

SO-Cl'jp-TY,  n.  [L.  societas ;  socius,  a  compan- 
ion ;  It.  societa;  Sp.  sociedad;  Fr.  socieie.] 

1.  Union  of  many  in  one  general  interest ; 
numbers  united  in  one  interest;  community. 

A  commonwealth  is  called  a  society  or  common  doing  of  a 
multitude  of  free  men  collected  together  and  united  by  com- 
mon accord  and  covenant  among  flicmselves.  A.  Smith. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  united  together  by 
mutual  consent,  in  order  to  deliberate,  deter- 
mine, and  act  jointly  for  some  common  pur- 
pose ;  an  association  formed  for  the  promotion 
of  some  object,  either  literary,  religious,  benev- 
olent, political,  or  convivial;  as,  the  societies 
or  academies  for  promoting  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture ;  charitable  societies,  for  purposes  of  public 
charity ;  missionary  societies,  for  sending  mis- 
sionaries abroad. 

J8®=  Societies  are  either  incorporated  and  known  to 
the  law,  or  unincorporated,  of  which  the  law  does 
not  generally  take  notice.  Associations  formed  for 
commercial  purposes  are  usually  styled  companies  or 
partnerships.  Societies  formed  for  convivial  or  politi- 
cal purposes,  are  most  usually  denominated  clubs. 
Bouvier.     Brande. 

3.  Social  sympathy  ;  companionship  ;  fellow- 
ship ;  company ;  converse. 

For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society; 

A  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.  Milton. 

There  is  society  wh^re  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar.  Byron. 

Civil  society,  a  state  j  a  nation  ;  a  body  politic. 

Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  Society  is  a  more  general  term  than  com- 
pany, and  is  of  extensive  application  ;  as  a  scientific, 
literary,  religious,  political,  or  bevevolent  society  ;  the 
Royal  Society;  the  Historical  Society;  a  commercial 
company;  the  East  India  Company;  a  military  com- 
pany ;  partnership  in  trade  ;  the  general  community. 
A  person  is  said  to  bo  fond  of  society  or  fond  of  com- 
pany.—See  Association. 

SO-CIN'I-AN,  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  Socinus,  So- 
cinians,  or  Socinianism.  Hurd. 

SO-CIN'r-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Lje- 
lius  Socinus,  and  his  nephew  Faustus  Socinus, 
who  .lived  in  the  16th  century,  and  maintained 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  who  had  no 
existence  before  he  was  conceived  by  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Eden. 

SO-CiN'I-AN-l_?M,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  tenets 
of  the  Socinians.  Bp.  Hall. 

SO-CIN'r-AN-IZE,  V.  a.  To  conform  or  adapt  to 
Socinianism.  Mllner. 

SO-Cj-O-Logj'lC,         I  q;^    Relating  to  sociology. 
SO-CI-O-LO^'I-CAL,  )  West.  Rev. 

SO-Cr-OL'O-g^Y  (so-she-Sl'o-je),  n.  [L.  socius,  a 
companion,  and  Gr.  Xoyos,  a  discourse.]  The 
science  which  relates  to,  or  treats  of,  human 
society  ;  political  science.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

SCCK,  n.  [L.  soccus,  a  low-heeled,  light  shoe ; 
It.  socco  ;  Sp.  zoco,  a  wooden  shoe ;  Fr.  soque. 
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SOFTEN 


—  A,  S.  80CC ;  Dut.  sok  ;  Frs.  socca ;  Ger.  socke  ; 
Dan.  sokke ;  Sw.  socka ;  Icel.  sockr.'] 

1.  The  name  given  to  the  peculiar  kind  of 
shoe  worn  by  the  ancient  comedians  ;  —  hence, 
metaphoricaUy,  comedy  itself,  as  opposed  to 
buskin,  or  tragedy. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here, 

Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  sock»  appear.  Dryden. 

2.  Something  put  between  the  foot  and  shoe  ; 
a  short  stocking.  Shak, 

3.  An  inner  warm  sole  for  a  shoe.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  ploughshare.     [Local,  Eng.]  Ray. 

SOCK'^T,  n.  A  tube  or  cavity  that  receives 
something  inserted,  as  the  hollow  cylinder  of  a 
candlestick,  the  spherical  cup  in  which  a  ball 
turns,  or  the  receptacle  of  the  eye.  "A  candle 
in  the  socket.''*  Hudibras. 

Tlie  connection  of  a  tooth  to  its  socket.  Wisenuin. 

SOCK'^IT-CHTs'^L,  It,.  A  strong  sort  of  chisel 
used  for  mortising.  Moxon. 

SOCK'pT— POLE,  n,  A  pole  having  a  socket, 
used  for  propelling  a  boat,  &c.  Clarke. 

SOCK'LpSS,  a.    Without  socks.  Beau.  8^  Fl. 

SOCK'-PLATE,  n.  A  plate  from  which  a  plough- 
share is  made.  Stephens. 

SOCK'Y,  a.     Soaky.  —  See  Soaky. 

SOC'LE  (sok'kl  or  so'kl)  [sok'kl,  S.  Sm.  Wr. ; 
so'kl,  W.  K.  TF6.],  n.  [It.  zoccolo,  a  shoe. — 
See  Sock.]  {Arch.)  A  square  member  or  piece 
of  masonry,  whose  breadth  is  greater  than  its 
height,  used  instead  of  a  pedestal  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  column,  and  ditfering  from  a  pedestal 
in  being  without  base  or  cornice.  Bra^ide. 

SOCMAN,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Laic.)  A  tenant  by  soc- 
age ;  a  socager  ;  —  written  also  soknKin^  £.nd 
sokeman.  Whiskaw. 


{Old  Eng.  Law.)    Tenure  by 
Cowell. 


SOC'MAN-RY,  u. 
socage. 

SOC'OME,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law,)  A  custom  of  ten- 
ants to  grind  com  at  their  lord's  mill.      Cowell. 

SOCO-TRINE,  a.  Relating  to  Socotra,  an  island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  noting  a  kind  of  aloes 
which  come  from  Socotra.  I>unglison. 

SO-CRAT'IC,  )  a.     Relating  to  Socrates,  the 

SO-CRAT'!-CAL,  )  Grecian    philosopher,   to   his 

philosophy,  or  to  his  method  of  teaching. 

j^^  Tlie  Socratic  method  of  argruing  is  tJiat  which 

proceeds  by  putting  questions  to  the  opponent,  so  ag 

to  draw  from  him  an  admission  of  the  thing  to  be 

proved. 

SO-CRAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  the  Socratical 
mode  or  manner.  Goodman. 

SOC'RA-Tf§M,  rt.  The  philosophy  or  doctrine  of 
Socrates.  Todd. 

SOC'RA-TlST,  n.   A  disciple  of  Socrates.  Mat-tin. 

SOD,  n.  [Dut.  zode;  Ger.  8ode.'\  The  grassy 
surface  of  the  soil  pared  off  with  a  portion  of 
the  earth ;  a  clod  with  grass  on  it ;  a  turf. 

The  sexton  shall  green  sods  on  thee  bestow.  Swift. 

SOD,    V.    a.      \i.   SODDED  ;  pp.  SODDI?fG,  SODDED.] 

To  cover  with  sods  or  turf;  as,  "  To  sod  a  lawn." 

SOD,  a.    Made  of  sods.  Cunningham. 

SOD,  i.  from  seethe.     Seethed. —  See  Seethe. 

SO'DA,  n.  {Chem.)  An  alkali  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  and  one  of  sodium,  and 
forming  the  basis  of  an  important  series  of 
salts.  Miller. 

JS^  Pure  anhydrous  soda  can  be  obtained  by  burn- 
ing sodium  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas.  It  is  a  white 
solid,  difficult  of  fusion,  and  is  very  similar  in  all  its 
properties  to  potassa.  By  combination  with  water, 
for  which  it  has  a  very  strong  affinity,  if  becomes  a 
solid  hydrate  of  soda,  which  is  fusible  by  heat,  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  has  powerful  alkaline 
properties,  and  in  all  its  chemical  relations  is  ex- 
tremely analogous  to  hydrate  of  potassa.     Turner. 

Ball  soda,  {Chem.)  a  black  mass  formed  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  carbonate  of  soda,  by  fusing 
a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda,  powdered  chalk  and 
powdered  coal,  and  containing  about  twenty  percent. 
of  pure  soda  mixed  with  unburned  coal  and  oxysul- 
ptiide  of  calcium  ; —  called  also  black  ash  and  British 
barilla.  M'dhr.  —  Caroovate  of  soda,  (Chem.)  a  salt 
composed  of  carbonic  acid  and  soda,  and  used  in 
immense  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  soap. 


and  in  the  preparation  of  various  other  compoonds  of 
soda.  It  was  fornierly  obtained  from  barilla  and 
kelp,  but  it  is  now  manufactured  from  sea-salt. — 
Caustic  soda,  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  pro- 
toxide of  sodium  and  one  of  water;  lijdrate  of  soda. 
Wood  if  Bache.  —  Salts  of  soda^  an  impure  carbonate 
of  soda  containing  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate 
of  soda  I  soda-ash.    OraJiam. 

SO'DA— AL'UM,  n.  {Min.)  A  crystalline  mineral 
soluble  in  water,  and  of  an  astringent  taste, 
composed  of  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina, and  water.  Dana. 

SO'DA— Ash,  n.  {Chem.)  An  impure  carbonate 
of  soda,  in  white  or  gray  compact  masses,  con- 
taining variable  quantities  of  foreign  salts, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  chloride  of  sodium  and 
sulphate  of  soda.       Wood  a  Bache.     Uorsford. 

SO'DA-LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  crystalline,  and  also 
massive,  subtransparent  or  translucent  mineral 
of  various  colors,  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
soda,  sodium,  and  chlorine.  JJana. 

SO-DAL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  sodditas ;  sodalis,  a  com- 
rade ;  Fr.  sodalitt.']  A  fellowship  ;  a  fraternity  ; 
a  brotherhood.  Stillingjleet. 

SO'DA-SALTS,  n.  pi.  {Chetn.)  A  series  of  oxy- 
salts  of  which  the  base  is  soda.  Miller. 

SO'DA-WA'TJ^R,  n.  Water  often  holding  other 
substances  in  solution,  mechanically  charged 
with  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  escapes  on  the  removal  of  compression 
with  brisk  effervescence.  Miller. 

SOD'DEX  {-do), p.  1.  Seethed.— See  SEETHE.SAaA-. 
2.  Soaked  and  softened  in  water.       Dickens. 

SOD'DY",  a.  Consisting  of,  or  covered  with,  sods  ; 
turfy.  Cotgrave. 

SOD'jpR  [sod'er,  .S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  E.  Wb. ;  so'- 
der,  P. ;  sa'der,  K.  Sm.  TKr.],  v.  a.  [L.  soHdo,  to 
make  solid;  soUduSy  solid;  It.  sodure;  Sp.  50/- 
dar  ;  Fr.  souder.']  [i.  sodeeed  ;  pp.  sodeeixg, 
eoDEiiED.]  To  unite  or  fasten  with  a  metallic 
cement;  to  solder.  — See  Soldee.  Milton. 

s6d'?R,  n.    Metallic  cement ;  solder.         Collier. 

SO'DI-UM,  n.  {Chem.)  One  of  the  lightest  and 
most  fusible  of  the  metals,  being  a  little  lighter 
than  water,  and  melting  at  194°  Fahrenheit, 
white,  and  having  the  aspect  of  silver,  easily 
cut,  and  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers  ;  rapidly  oxidating  when  thrown 
upon  water,  decomposing  it,  evolving  hydrogen 
gas,  and  forming  an  alkaline  solution  of  soda  ; 
and  becoming  so  hot.  when  the  quantity  of 
water  is  relatively  small,  as  to  take  fire. 

Horsford. 

4®="  As  potassium  is,  in  some  degree,  characteristic 

of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  so  sodium  is  the  alkaline 

metal  of  the  animal  kingdom,  its  salts  being  found  In 

all  animal  fluids.     Graham. 

s6d'OM-ITE,  n.    1.  An  inhabitant  of  Sodom. 
2.  One  guilty  of  sodomy.  Ash. 

SOD-OM-IT'J-CAL,  It.    Relating  to  sodomy.  Ash. 

SOD'O-MY",  n.  The  sin  of  Sodom;  a  carnal  cop- 
ulation against  nature  ;  buggery.       Dunglison. 

SOE,  n.  [Sw.  sa.  —  Scot,  say,  sey,  sai.  —  Old  Fr. 
seau.']  A  large  wooden  bucket  or  tub ;  a  cowl. 
[Local,  Eng.]  More. 

SOE'FUE,  n.  As  much  as  a  soe  wiU  hold.  H.  More. 

SO-EV'^R,  o,d.    [Eng.  50  and  eter.']     A  word  usu- 

•    ally  joined  with  a  pronoun  or  an  adverb,  as  who, 

what,  which,  how,  &c.,  giving  a  wider  extent  of 

meaning ;  as,  whosoever,  whatsoever,  howsoever. 

It  is  sometimes  separated  from  the  pronoun. 

What  ftreat  thing  noever  a  man  proposed  to  do  in  his  life, 
he  should  think  of  achieving  it  by  fifly.  Temple. 

SO'FA,  n. ;    pi.   so'fa?.     [Per.    so/irf.  — It.,   Sp., 

^  Fr.  sofa,']     A  long,  soft,  easy,  stuffed  seat  for 

parlors,  &c.  Guardian. 

Thus  first  necessi^  invented  stools. 

Convenience  next  sugrgcsted  elbow  chairs. 

And  luxury  th'  accomplished  sofa  last.  Cowper. 

SO'FA-BED,  n.  A  kind  of  sofa  which  can  be 
converted  into  a  bed,  as  by  letting  down  the 
back  ;  —  called  also  sofa-bedstead.  Clarke. 

SO'FETT,  n.     A  small  sofa.  Clarke. 

SOF'FIT,  ?j.  [It._  soffith  ;  Fr.  soffite.l  {Arch.) 
Any  timber-ceiling  formed  of  cross-beams   or 


flying  cornices,  the  square  compartments  or 
panels  of  which  are  enriched  with  sculpture, 
painting,  or  gilding.  WeaU. 

Sb'FI  (so'fK),  n. ;  pi.  so'fI?.  [Probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  Gr.  ffo^of,  wise.  Brande.']  A  religious 
person  among  the-  Mahometans,  otherwise  called 
a  dervise  or  deiTtsh  ;  —  written  also  sophi  and 
soofee.  Brande. 

S6'FI§.M,  n.  The  mystical  doctrines  of  the  class  of 
Mohamm^edan  religionists  called  sojis.     Brand-e. 

II  SOFT  (sBft  or  sinft)  [soft,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  R. ;  sawft,  .S.  K.  Xares"],  a.  [A.  S.  seft, 
soft ;  Dut.  zacht ;  Ger.  sacJit,  sauft ;  Uan.  sagte ; 
Sw',  sakta.  —  It.  soffce,  pliant,  soft.] 

1.  Easily  yielding  to  pressure ;  easy  to  be 
pierced,  penetrated,  or  compressed;  not  hard; 
as,  "  Soft  clay  "  ;  "A  soft  bed." 

Hot  and  cold  were  in  ""'ne  body  fixt. 

And  soft  with  hard,  lipht  with  heavy,  mixt.         Dryden. 

2.  Not  rugged;  not  rough;  smooth;  fine. 

A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment  J/iUt.  xi.  8, 

3.  Easily  persuaded ;  easily  influenced ;  not 
resolute  ;  flexible  ;  facile  ;  irresolute. 

A  few  divines  of  so  Foft  and  ser\'ile  tempers.  K.  Charles. 
One  king  is  too  s'jft  and  easy,  another  too  fiery.    V Estranye, 

4.  Tender;  compassionate;  timid;  fearful. 

However  «>/■/  within  themselves  they  are. 

To  you  they  will  be  valiant  bj'  dc-spair.  Dryden. 

5.  Mild;  gentle;  kind;  not  severe;  lenient. 

Yet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay.  Pope. 

A  "sfft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath.  Proi'.xv.  1. 

6.  Placid;  still;  easy;  quiet. 

"^'ith  inofTcnsi^'e  pace  that  spinning  sleeps 

On  her  fo/Y  axle;  whil;  she  paces  even, 

And  bears  thee  mft  with  the  emoota  air  along.     MQlon. 

7.  Effeminate;  viciously  nice;  luxuriotis. 
An  idle  and  soft  course  of  life  is  the  source  of  criminal 

pleasures.  Hi-oome. 

8.  Delicately  organized ;  delicate ;  tender. 

Her  heavenly  form 
AngeHc,  but  more  soft,  and  feminine.  Milton. 

The  ladies  firt^t 
'Gan  murmur,  as  became  the  softer  sex.  Cowjjer. 

9.  "W'eak;  simple;  silly;  foolish. 

Wliat  cannot  such  scoffers  do.  especially  if  fliey  fiud  a  soft 

creature  on  whom  they  may  work?  Bui-ton. 

The  deceiver  soon  found  this  soft  place  of  Adam's.  GlanvUl. 

He  made  soft  fellows  stark  noddies.  JSurton. 

10.  Noting  a  slight  degree  of  strength  or  in- 
tensity of  sound  ;  —  opposed  to  loud. 

The  intensity  of  sounds  depends  on  the  force  of  the  im- 
pulse, and  may  be  of  any  degree  of  strength,  from  the  softest  ■ 
to  the  loudest  sound.  Moore. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle,  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman-      SJiaJc. 

11.  Mild  to  the  eye  ;  not  glaring.  *'  The  soft- 
estj  sweetest  lights  imaginable."  Browne. 

12.  Not  forcible  ;  not  violent ;  gentle ;  light. 

Sleep  falls  with  soft,  slumberous  weighL  Milton. 

13.  Noting  water  not  containing  any  sub- 
stance, as  sulphate  of  lime,  capable  of  decom- 
posing soluble  soaps.  Miller. 

Syn.—  See  Ge>tle. 
[|  SOFT,  ad.     Softly  ;  gently ;  quietly.       Spensei: 

11  SOFT,  interj.     Hold ;  stop  ;  not  so  fast. 

Softl  by  and  by  let  me  the  curtains  draw,  Shak. 

SOFT-CON'SCIgNCED  (-kon'shenst),  a.     Having 

a  tender  conscience.     '*  Soft-conscienced  men." 

Shak. 
II  SOFT'EX  (soffn^,  r.  a.  \i.  SOFTENED  ;j?p.  SOFT- 

ENIXG,  SOFTEXED.] 

1.  To  make  soft  or  less  hard. 

Their  arrow's  point  they  soften  in  the  flame.  Gay. 

2.  To  make  less  fierce  or  obstinate  ;  to  make 
tender;  to  intenerate  ;  to  mollify;  to  qualify, 
"  I  will  soften  stony  hearts."  Milton. 

3.  To  make  easy ;  to  compose ;  to  make 
placid ;  to  allay  ;  to  mitigate  ;  to  alleviate. 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease.  Pope. 

Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  softens  life  — 
The  tender  sister,  daugliter,  friend,  and  wife-         I'ope. 

4.  To  make  less  bad ;  to  extenuate ;  to  palliate. 
Our  friends  see  not  our  faults,  or  conceal  them,  or  soften 

them  by  their  representation.  Addison. 

5.  To  make  less  harsh,  less  severe,  less  vehe- 
ment, or  less  violent. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  loot. 

But  sweetly  tempered  awe,  and  softened  all  he  spoke.  Dryden. 

6.  To  make  less  strong  or  intense  in  sound ; 
to  make  less  loud ;  to  make  smooth  to  the  ear ; 
as,  "To  soften  the  tones  of  one's  voice." 

7.  To  make  less  glaring,  as  light.      Johnson. 
Syn.  —  See  Qualify. 
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i  SOFT'EN   (sSf'fn),   v.   n.      1.  To   grow   soft   or 
softer;  to  become  less  hard. 

Many  bodies  that  will  hardly  melt  will  soften.  Bacon. 

2.  To  become  less  obdurate,  cruel,  or  obstinate. 

He  may  soften  at  the  sight  of  the  child.  Shak. 

3.  To   become  more   mild   or  warm.     *'The 
softening  air  is  balm."  Thomson. 

I  SOFT'EN-^R  (sof  fn-er),  n.     One  who,    or   that 

which,  softens ;  a  softner.  C.  Richardson. 

I  SOFT'EN-InG   (s5f'fn-ing),    u.      1.    The   act   of 

making  soft  or  softer.  Ahp.  Hart. 

2.  {Painting.)    The    blending   of    tints   into 

harmony  with  each  other.  Fairholt. 

I  SOFT'— GRAss,  n.     {Bot.)  A  gramineous  plant 

of  the  genus  Holcits.  Loudon. 

I  s6FT'-HEAD-:gD,  w.     Having  a  weak  or  feeble 

intellect.  Bailey. 

I  SOFT'-HEART-^D,  a.    1.  Having  a  soft  or  kind 

heart ;  kind-hearted  ;  gentle  ;  meek.  Milton. 
2.  Cowardly ;  effeminate  ;  unmanly.      Shak. 


I  SOFT'ISH,   a. 
softness. 


Somewhat    soft  ;    inclining  to 
Chanwers. 


II  SOFT'LJNG,  n.  An  effeminate  person.  Woolton. 
II  SOFT'LY,  ad.    In  a  soft  manner ;  with  softness. 

II  s6FT'N^R  (sof'ner),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
softens  ;  a  softener.  Swift. 

11  SOFT'N^SS,  w.  1.  The  quality  of  being  soft; 
that  quality  in  bodies,  in  virtue  of  which  their 
particles  yield  more  or  less  to  the  action  of  ex- 
ternal force ;  —  opposed  to  hardness. 

2.  Mildness  ;  kindness  ;  meekness  ;  tender- 
ness ;  gentleness.  Dryden. 

For  contemplation  he,  and  valor,  formed; 

For  softness  she,  and  sweet,  attractive  grace.      Milton. 

3.  Vicious  delicacy  ;  effeminacy ;  voluptu- 
ousness.  **  Softnesses  of  the  court."  Clarendon. 

4.  Pusillanimity ;  timorousness ;  want  of  valor. 

This  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  of  fear  or  softness;  for 
he  was  valiant  and  active.  Bacon. 

5.  A  small  degree  of  strength  or  intensity  of 
sound  ;  —  opposed  to  loudness.  Cook. 

Softness  of  sounds  is  distinct  from  exility  of  sounds.  Bacon. 

6.  Easiness  to  be  affected  or  influenced ; 
plianoy;  pliableness ;  facility. 

Such  was  the  ancient  simplicity  and  softness  of  epirit,.Hboter. 

II  SOFT'-VoiCED  (siSft'vbist),  w.  Having  a  soft  or 
gentle  voice.  Clarke. 

SOG'jGY,  a.  ["  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  sugan,^  to 
suck,*  to  absorb."  Richardson.  —  W,  soegi,  to 
steep. — See  Soak.]  Soaked  with  water  or 
moisture  ;  thoroughly  damp  ;  moist  throughout ; 
as,  **  Soggy  land  " ;  "  Soggy  timber." 

The  warping  condition  of  this  green  and  soggy  multitude. 

B.  Jbnson. 

SO-HO',  interj.  A  form  of  calling  from  a  distant 
place  ;  a  sportsman's  halloo.  Shak. 

SOJ-niSAJiTT  {aw^'de-zAn^'), a.  [Fr.]  Pretended; 
would-be  ;  self-styled.  Ch.  Ob. 

SOIL,  V.  a.  [Goth,  saulnjan  ;  A.  S.  selan  ;  Dan. 
Sale ;  Icel.  S^  Sw.  sSla.  —  Ir.  salaighim ;  Gael,  sa- 
laich.  —  Fr.  salir,   souiller.']      [i.    soiled  ;  pp. 

SOILING,  SOILED.] 

1.  To  make  dirty ;  to  foul ;  to  pollute ;  to 
stain;  to  sully;  to  tarnish;  to  defile. 

I  would  not  soil  these  pure  amhrosial  weeds 

"With  the  rank  vapors  of  this  sin-worn  mould.      Hilton. 

2.  To  manure  ;  to  dung.  South. 

3.  To  feed,  as  horses  or  cattle,  with  cut  grass 
and  other  green  food,  which  has  the  effect  of 
purging  them.  Shak.     Farm.  Ency, 

Syn.  —  See  Stain. 
SOIL,  n,    [See  SoiL,f.]    1.  Dirt;  filth;  foul  earth 
or  other  foul  matter ;  compost. 

The  place  which  is  shown  for  the  haven  is  on  q  level  with 
the  town,  and  has  probably  been  stopped  up  by  the  great 
heaps  of  dirt  that  the  sea  has  thrown  into  it;  for  all  the  soil 
on  tnat  side  of  Ravenna  has  been  left  there  insensibly  by  the 
sea's  discharging  itself  upon  it  for  many  years.  Addison. 

2.  Blot;  stain;  spot;  tarnish;  defacement. 
That  would  bo  a  great  sot7  in  the  new  gloss  of  your  mar- 
riage. Shak. 

3.  [L.  solum ;  It.  suolo ;  Fr.  soli  A  superfi- 
cial layer  of  earth  more  or  less  mixed  with  the 
remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in 
a  state  of  decomposition  ;  mould;  loom. 

Spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the  laughing  so)7.   //c&e?-. 
jQ®-  A  soil   may   be  described    as  sandy,  clayey, 
marly,  or  calcareous,  according  as  silica,  alumina,  or 
lime  is  the  prevailing  ingredient.    Miller. 


4.  Land ;  country.  **  In  foreign  soil."    Shak. 

All  hail  I  thou  noble  land. 

Our  fathers'  native  soil.  AUston. 

To  take  soil,  t  to  wallow  in  the  mire,  as  swine. 
Cotffrave.  —  To  take  to  the  water,  as  a  hunted  deer. 
Wm.  Browne. 
Syn.  —  See  Land. 
t  SOIL'I-NESS,  7o.     Stain  ;  foulness.  Bacon. 

SOIL'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  soils. 

2.  A  mode  of  feeding  horses  and  cattle,  in  the 
stable,  with  grass  and  other  green  food.  P.  Cyc. 

SOiL'LgSS,  a.  Destitute  of  soil  or  mould.  If^n'^A^ 

SOIL'URE  (sbil'yui'))  '^-  Stain  ;  pollution;  defile- 
ment :  —  incontinence,     [n.]  Shak. 

t  SOIL'Y,  a.     Dirty  ;  foul ;  soiled.  Ash. 

SOIREE  (sw9.-ra'),  n.     [Fr. ;  from  soir,  evening.] 

An  evening  party.  Brande. 

II  SO'JOURN  (so'jyrn)  [so'jurn,  kS.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sni.  R.  Wr.  C.  ;  so'jurn  or  so-jUrn',  P, ;  so-jiirn', 
Kenrickj  Eniick  ;  soj'urn,  ^dsA],  v.  n.  [It.  sog- 
giornare  ;  Fr.  sejourner; —  from  L.  sub-diunw, 
to  tarry  for  some  days.    Menage.  Skinner."]     [i. 

SOJOURNED  ;      pp.    SOJOURNING,    SOJOURNED.] 

To  dwell  or  abide  for  a  time ;  to  have  a  tempo- 
rary abode  ;  to  live  as  not  at  home. 
Say,  uncle  Gloster,  if  our  brother  come. 
Where  shall  we  sojoin-n  till  our  coronation  V  Shak. 

j8^"This  verb  and  noun,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Johnson,  are  variously  accented  by  the  poets  ;  but  our 
modern  orthoepista  have,  in  general,  given  the  accent 
to  the  first  syllable  of  both  words.  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Entick,  and  Buchanan,  accent  the  second  syllable; 
but  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares, 
W.  Johnston,  Bailey,  Barclay,  and  Fenning,  the  first. 
Mr.  Scott  gives  both  accents,  but  that  on  the  first  syl- 
lable the  first  place."     Walker. 

Syn.  — See  Abide. 

SO'JOURN  (so'jurn),  n.  [It.  soggiorno  ;  Fr.  5^- 
jourJ]     A  temporary  residence  or  abode. 

Scarce  viewed  the  Galilean  towns. 
And  once  a  year  Jerusalem,  few  days' 
Short  sojourn.  Milton. 

II  SO'JOITRN-^R)  «•  One  who  sojourns  ;  a  tempo- 
rary dweller.  Dryden. 

II  SO'J0URN-!ng,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  so- 
journs ;  temporary  abode.  Ex.  xii.  40. 

II  SO'JOURN-MENT,  n.  The  act  or  the  time  of  so- 
journing ;  sojourning,     [r.]       Sir  H.  Half  or d. 

SOKE,  ?i.     1.  {Law.)  Soc.  —  SeeSoc.     Spelman. 
2.  A  territorial   division   subsisting  in  Lin- 
colnshire, Eng.  Brande. 
SOKE'MAN,  ■/(.    {Law.)  See  Socman.    Whishaw. 
s6KE'MAN-RY,  n.     {Law.)  Socage.    Blackstone. 


SOKE'REEVE,  n. 
lord's  soke. 


{Law.)  A  rent-gatherer  in  a 
Crabb. 


SOL,  n.     [L.]     1.  (Mt/th.)  The  sun. 

2.  {Old  Chem.)  Gold.  Dtmglison. 

3.  A  French  copper  coin  ;  a  sou.       Landais. 

4.  A  Swiss  copper  coin  and  money  of  ac- 
count. Wright. 

6.  {Her.)  The  color  of  gold  in  the  coats  of 
sovereign  princes.  Wright. 

s5l  [sol,  Ja.  K.  R.  Wr.  C. ;  sol,  O.  Wh.'],  n. 
{Mus.)  The  name  given  to  the  note  G  of  the 
musical  scale  ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  the  fifth 
tone  of  any  major  diatonic  scale.  Dwight. 

SOL' ACE,  V.  a.  [L.  solatium,  solace  ;  —  It.  sollaz- 
zare,  to  solace ;  Sp.  solazar ;  Old  Fr.  solacier.'] 
\i.  SOLACED  ;  pp.  SOLACING,  SOLACED.]  To  Con- 
sole ;  to  comfort ;  to  cheer ;  to  relieve  ;  to  soothe. 

We  ^vill  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them.       Shak. 

f  s6l'ACE,  V.  n.  To  take  comfort;  to  be  con- 
soled ;  to  be  cheered. 

But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in, 

And  cruel  Death  hath  catched  it  from  my  sight.       Sliak. 

SOL' ACE,  n.  [L.  solatium i  solor,  to  console; 
It.  so llazzo ;  Sp.  solaz;  Old  Fr.  solace.]  Com- 
fort in  grief;  consolation;  alleviation;  that 
which  gives  comfort ;  relief;  recreation. 

Though  sight  be  lost, 
Life  yet  hath  many  solaces.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Comfort. 
SOL'ACE-MENT,  n.     The  act  of  solacing,  or  that 
which  solaces ;  solace;  consolation,     [r.] 

There  [they]  discovored  some  large  springs.  This  proved 
their  solacement  and  rehef.  Gordon. 

t  SO-LA'CIOUS  (so-la'shus),  a.  [Fr.  solacieux.] 
Affording  solace  or  comfort.  Bale. 


SO  'lJr,  n.  An  archer  belonging  to  the  personal 
guard  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  Crabb. 

s6l~j3~J^A' CE'.^y  n.  {Bot.)  A  family  of  plants, 
most  of  which  are  tropical,  and  possess  narcotic^ 
qualities,  and  some  are  highly  poisonous ;  night- 
shade family.  Baird. 

s6L-A-NA'CE0irs  (-na'shiis),  a.  Of,  or  pertaining 
to,  plants  of  the  family  Solanacem. 

SO-LAN'd:PR,  n.  [Fr.  solander.]  A  disease  in 
horses.  Bailey. 

S0'LAND-g66sE,  or  S6'LAN-g66sE,  n.  {Or- 
nitfi.)  A  species  of  pelican  ;  the  gannet.  —  See 
Gannet.  Todd.    E?ig.  Cyc. 

Sp-LA'N|-A,  n.  {Chem.)  A  poisonous  alkaloid; 
'solanine.' —  See  Solanine.  Brajide. 

SOL'A-NINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystalline,  very  bit- 
ter, acrid,  and  highly  poisonous  alkaloid,  oc- 
curring in  the  common  potato  plant,  and  many 
other  species  of  Solanum;  —  called  also  sola- 
nia.  Gregory, 

f^^  The  injurious  properties  of  unripe  potatoes  re- 
sult from  the  presence  of  solanine.  It  exists  abun- 
dantly in  the  early  shoots  (under  ground)  and  buds  of 
the  tubers.    Kane. 

SO-lA'J^O,  n.  [Sp.]  A  hot,  oppressive  wind, 
which  blows  occasionally  in  the  Mediterranean, 
particularly  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  ;  a 
modification  of  the  sirocco.  Brande. 

s6L'A-N6iD,  a.  [L.  solanu7n,  the  nightshade 
{Solamim  tuberosum  {Bat.),  the  potato),  and 
Gr.  d&og,  form.]  {Med.)  Noting  a  cancer  which 
resembles  a  potato.  Dtmglison. 

SQ-LA'J^yM,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
"of  several  species,  including  the  potato  {Sola- 
num tuberosum)  and  the  egg-plant  {Solanum 
melongena).  Gray,     Eng.  Cyc. 

^8®=  The  tomato,  or  love-apple,  was  formerly 
classed  in  this  genus,  but  is  now  separated  from  it, 
and  called  Lycopersicum  esculentum.     Gray. 

SO'LAR,  a.  [li.  sola) is ;  sol,  solis,X\i&  sun;  It. 
solare;  St^.  solar;  Fr.  solaire.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  proceeding  from,  or  resem- 
bling the  sun ;  sunny. 


His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way. 


Pope, 


2.  Measured  by  the  sun.  "  Ar.y  day  of  any 
solar  month."  Holder. 

3.  Born  under,  or  in,  the  predominant  influ- 
ence of  the  sun.     '*  Solar  people."  Dryden. 

4.  Produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun ;  as, 
"Solar  salt." 

Solar  apex,  the  point  in  space,  situated  in  the  constel- 
lation Hercules,  towards  which  the  sun  is  moving. 
Herschel.  —  Solar  flowers,  {Bot.)  flowers  which  open 
and  shut  daily  at  certain  hours.  Wright.  —  Solar  cycle, 
{^stron.)  a  period  of  twenty-eight  Julian  years,  after 
the  lapse  of  which  the  sanje  days  of  the  week,  on  the 
Julian  system,  would  always  return  to  the  same  dfiys 
of  each  month  throughout  the  year.  The  place  of  any 
year  A.  D.,  as,  1859,  in  this  cycle  is  found  by  adding 
9  to  the  year  and  dividing  by  28.  The  remainder  is 
the  number  sought.  Herschel.  —  Solar  eclipse,  the 
partial  or  total  disappearance  of  the  sun's  dislc  in  con- 
sequence of  the  moon  passing  between  the  sun  and 
the  earth.  —  Total  solar  eclipse,  a  solar  eclipse  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  sun's  disk  disappears  for  a  sJiort 
time.  —  Partial  solar  eclipse,  a  solar  eclipse  in  which 
only  a  part  of  the  sun's  disk  disappears.  —  Annular 
solar  eclipse,  a  solar  eclipse  in  which  the  edge  of  the 
sun  appears  for  a  few  minutes  as  a  narrow  ring  of 
light,  projecting  on  all  sides  beyond  the  dark  circle 
occupied  by  the  moon  in  its  centre.  Herschel.  — 
Solar  day,  the  interval  of  time  between  two  succes- 
sive arrivals  of  the  sun  on  the  same  meridian.  The 
actual  solar  day  is  never  two  days  in  succession  of 
the  same  lengtli.  —  Mean  solar  day,  the  average  of  alt 
the  solar  days  throughout  the  year.  —  Solar  year,  the 
year  as  measured  by  the  ajiparent  motion  of  the  sun 
in  the  heavens.  It  is  either  astronomical  or  dvU. 
Hntton, — Astronomical  solar  year,  the  year  which  is 
determined  precisely  by  astronomical  observations. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  tropical  and  sidereal ;  the  former 
being  the  time  the  sun  takes  in  passing  through  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  latter,  the  time 
between  two  successive  returns  of  the  sun  to  the 
same  star.  Hutton. —  Civil  solar  year^  a  solar  year 
consisting  of  an  exact  or  integral  number  of  days,  as 
determined  by  civil  governments.  It  is  among  civil- 
ized nations,  at  the  present  time,  the  same  as  the 
Julian  year,  consisting  of  365  days,  with  an  addi- 
tional day  every  fonrthyear.  Hutton. —  Solar  month, 
the  time  in  which  the  sun  passes  through  one  entire 
sign  of  the  ecliptic.  Huttvn. —  Civil  solar  month,  same 
as  civil  or  calendar  month.  —  Solar  spots,  large,  .irreg- 
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ular,  black  spots  visible  occasionally  on  the  disk  of 
the  sun,  generally  on  two  zones  parallel  to  its  equa- 
tor, of  changing  forms  and  dimensions,  being  some- 
times at  least  45,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  indicating 
by  their  motion  from  east  to  west  a  rotation  of  the 
sun  about  its  axisj  —  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
displacement  of  the  upper  and  luminous  strata  of  the 
sun's  atmosphere  by  ascending  portions  of  the  subja- 
cent, non-luminous,  transparent  strata,  whereby  the 
dark,  solid  body  of  the  sun  is  exposed  to  view. 
Ilerachel.  —  Solar  microscope,  a  microscope  for  pro- 
ducing on  a  screen  or  wall,  in  a  darkened  room,  highly 
magnified  images  of  minute  objects  illuminated  by 
reflected  solar  rays.  It  is  composed  essentially,  in  its 
most  simple  form,  of  a  plain  mirror  and  two  conver- 
ging lenses.  The  mirror,  being^placed  on  the  outside 
of  a  window  shutter,  and  capable  of  being  adjusted 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  sun,  reflects  through 
an  aperture  in  it  a  beam  of  solar  light  which  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  object  by  the  first  lens.  The  object 
being  thus  strongly  illuminated  and  situated  a  little 
before  the  focus  of  the  second  lens,  an  inverted,  highly 
magnified  image  of  it  is  formed  on  the  screen.  In 
many  forms  of  the  instrument,  there  are  additional 
parts,  as  a  second  mirror,  a  third  lens,  &c.  Farrar. 
—  Solar  systentj  a  name  applied  to  the  sun  and  the 
various  bodies  that  revolve  around  it.  Herschcl. — 
Solar  phosphoric  a  name  applied  to  certain  bodies 
which"  have  the  property  of  absorbing  the  rays  of 
light,  of  retaining  them  for  some  time,  and  of  again 
evolving  them  unchanged,  and  unaccompanied  by 
sensible  heat ;  as  the  diamond,  putrid  fish.    Henry. 

SO'LAR,  n.    A  sollar.  —  See  Sollar.       Britton. 

S6-LAR-!-ZA'TION,  n.  {Photography.')  A  term 
denoting  the  injurious  effects  produced  upon 
photographic  pictures  by  too  long  exposure  to 
the  action  of  light  in  the  camera,  as  indistinct- 
ness of  outline,  obliteration  of  the  high  lights, 
loss  of  relief,  &c.  Whipple. 

SO'LAR- iZE,  v.n.  {Photography.)  To  become  in- 
jured by  too  long  exposure  to  the  action  of  light 
"in  the  camera.  —  See  Solarization.    Wliipple. 

SO'LAR-IZE,  V.  a.  {Photography.)  To  injure  by 
solarization.  —  See.  Solarization.       Whipple. 

SO'LAR-Y,  a.     Solar,     [r.]  Boyle. 

SOLD,  i.  &  p.  from  sell.     See  Sell. 

Sold  note,  an  instrument  in  writing,  given  by  a 
broker  to  a  buyer  of  merchandise,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  goods  therein  mentioned  have  been 
sold  to  him.  Bouvier. 

SOLD,  71.  [It.  soldo;  Sp.  siieldo;  Fr.  solde. — 
Ger.  sold.]  {Mil.)  Military  pay ;  the  wages  of  a 
soldier.  Spenser      Stocqueler. 

f  SQL' DA 'DO,  ft.     [Sp.]     A  soldier.        Marston. 

SOl'DAN  [sol'd^in,  S.  P.  Ja:  Sm.  R.  Wr.  Wb. ; 
sol'drin,  W.  J.  F.  JC.],  n.    A  sultan.         Milton. 

fSOL'DA-NEL,  n.  [Low  L.  soldanella.]  {Bot.) 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Soldanella.  Miller. 

SOL-DA-J^EL' LAy  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  alpine 
plants  with  round  leaves,  and  remarkable  for 
the  manner  in  which  their  corolla  is  cut  or 
lacerated.  Loudon. 

II  SOL'DJgR  (sSl'der  or  sSLw'der)  [sol'der,  W.  P.  J. 
Ja.  R.  ;  slw'der,  K.  Sm.  C. ;  sol'der  or  sa.w'der, 
Ja.  Wr. ;  sQd'der,  S. ;  sol'der,  F.],  v.  a.  [L.  solido, 
to  make  solid,  to  fasten  together ;  solidus,  solid  ; 
It.  solidarej  soldare,  to  solder  ;  Sp.  soldar  ;  Fr. 
souder.']  \i.  soldered;  pp.  soldering,  sol- 
dered.] To  unite  or  fasten,  as  the  edges  or 
surfaces  of  metals,  by  partial  fusion,  or  by  the 
insertion  of  an  alloy  which  is  more  fusible  than 
the  metals  to  be  united  ;  to  cement ;  to  soder  ; 
—  often  written  soder.  —  See  Soder.  Tomlinson. 
S^=' "  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  favor  writing  this  word 
without  the  Z,  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced  ;  but  the 
many  examples  he  has  brought,  where  it  is  spelt  with 
/,  show  sufflciently  how  much  this  orthography  is 
established.  —  Though  our  ortlioepists  agree  in  leav- 
ing out  the  Z,  they  differ  in  pronouncing  the  o.  Sheri- 
dan sounds  the  o  as  in  sQd  ;  W.  Johnston  as  in  sober ; 
and  Mr.  Nares  as  the  diphthong  aw.  Mr.  Smith  says 
that  Mr.  Walker  pronounces  the  I  in  this  word,  but 
every  workman  pronounces  it  as  rhyming  with  fod- 
der,  to  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  workmen 
ought  to  take  their  pronunciation  from  scholars,  and 
not  scholars  from  workmen."     Walker. 

II  SOL'DER  (sol'der  or  siw'der),  n.  An  alloy  for 
uniting  the  edges  or  surfaces  of  metals,  which 
is  more  fusible  than  the  metals  to  be  united; 
soder.  Tomlinson. 

jg^*  Solders  are  distinguished  as  hard  and  soji. 
Hard  solders  fuse  only  at  a  red  heat ;  soft  solders 
fuse  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.     Tomlinson. 

II  SOL'DgR-^R  (sBl'der-er  or  saw'der-er),  n.  One 
who  solders.  Johnson. 


II  SOL'DjpR-lNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  process  of 
uniting  the  edges  or  surfaces  of  metals  by 
means  of  solder.  Tomlinson. 

SOL'DIgR  (sol'jer),  n.  \lt.soldato\  ^^.  soldado\ 
Old  Fr.  soudoyer^  soudier;  Fr.  soldat.  —  Dut. 
soldaat\  Ger.,  Dan.,  &;  Sw.  soldat.  —  Some  refer 
this  word  to  L.  soldurii,  retainers  of  a  chieftain ; 
others  to  L.  solidus  or  soldus,  the  pay  of  a  sol- 
dier.—  See  Sold,  n.] 

1.  A  man  employed  in  the  military  service  of 
a  sovereign  or  of  a  state  ;  a  member  of  a  mili- 
tary company  or  of  an  army ;  a  fighting  man ; 
—  a  warrior. 

A  soldier. 
Full  of  Btrange'oathB,  and  bearded  like  a  pard. 
Jealous  in  honor.  Buddeu  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  SJtak. 

2.  A  member  of  a  military  company  who  is 
not  an  officer  ;  a  common  soldier  ;  a  private. 

It  were  meet  that  any  one,  before  he  came  to  be  a  captain, 
should  have  been  a  soldier.  Upenaer. 

j^j=  "  In  its  limited  acceptation,  the  word  means 
a  common  soldier ;  but  in  its  more  enlarged  sense,  it 
compreliends  every  grade  from  the  private  to  the  gen- 
eral officer."     Mil.  Encij, 

SOL'DI^R-CRAB  (sol'jer-),  n.  {Zoal.)  The  her- 
mit-crab.—  See  Hermit-crab.  Bell. 

SOL'DI^R-ESS  (sol'jer-es),  n.  A  female  soldier 
or  warrior.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

SOL'DI^R-ING  (sol'jer-ing),  n.  The  business  or 
employment  of  soldiers.  Wilberforce. 

SOL'DI^R-LIKE  (sol'jer-like),  a.  Resembling,  or 
becoming,  a  soldier  ;  martial ;  soldierly. 

I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  sword  to  be  a  sohiier-like 
word,  and  a  word  of  good  command.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  Martial. 

SOL'Dl^R-LY  (sol'jer-le),  a.  Becoming,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  a  soldier ;  martial ;  mili- 
tary ;  warlike  ;  valiant ;  brave.  Sidney. 

SOL'DI^R-SHIP  (sol'jer-ship),  n.  The  state  or  the 
q^uality  of  a  soldier ;  military  character ;  mar- 
tial or  military  skill.  Cowper. 

SOL'DIgR-WOOD  (sol'jer-wGd),  n.  {Bot.)  An  ele- 
gant, evergreen,  leguminous  shrub,  indigenous 
in  the  West  Indies  ;   Inga  purpurea.       Loudon. 

SOL'DIgR-Y  (sol'jer-e),  n.  1.  A  body  of  military 
men ;  soldiers  collectively. 

Garrisoned  round  about  him  like  a  camp 

Of  faithful  soldiery.  Milton. 

2.  Common  soldiers,  as  distinguished  from 
the  officers.  Addison-. 

3.  t  Soldiership  ;  military  service.       Sidney. 
SOL'Dl^R-Y,  a.    Having  a  military  quality  ;  mili- 
tary ;  soldierly.     *' Soraiery  ballads."       Milton. 

SOLE,  n.  [A.  S.  sol;  Dut.  zool;  Ger.  sohU  ;  Sw. 
sola.  —  L.  soUa,  solum ;  It.  suolo ;  Sp.  suela ;  Fr. 
sole.  —  See  Sill.] 

1.  The  bottom  or  under  surface  of  the  foot. 

Such  resting  found  the  sole  of  unblest  feet.        Milton. 

2.  The  foot.     **  Weary  soles."     [r.]   Spenser. 

3.  The  bottom  part  of  a  shoe  or  boot. 

Sandals  -  .  .  consisted  of  one  or  more  soles,  and  were  fas- 
tened with  thongs  above  the  foot.  JSeloe. 

4.  The  flat,  bottom  part  of  any  thing,  upon 
which  it  rests.     "  Soles  of  wheels."     Mortimer. 

The  strike-block  is  a  plane  shorter  than  the  jointer,  hav 
ing  its  sole  made  exactly  flat  and  straight.  Moxon. 

5.  {Naut.)  Apiece  of  timber  fastened  to  the 
foot  of  the  rudder,  to  make  it  level  with  the 
false  keel.  .  Dana. 

6.  {Fart^ery.)  A  sort  of  horn  under  a  horse's 
foot,  which  is  more  tender  than  the  other  horn 
that  encompasses  the  foot.  London  Ency. 

7.  {leh.)    A  mala- 

coptery^ious    fish   of  * 

the  family  Pleuronec-  ^  _        *, 

tid(B,  distinguished  by  ^,^i«,       *"  _  ^      ? 

the  flattened  form  of  ^'^      ^^ 

the  body,  and  in  hav-  ^ 

ing  both  the  eyes  on 

one  side;  —  so  called  fr , ...  „.i 

it  resembles  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Eng.  Cyc. 

8.  {Agrtc.)  The  bottom  part  of  a  plough,  to 
the  fore  part  of  which  is  affixed  the  point  or 
share;  —  called  also  slade,  P.  Cyc.  The  bot- 
tom of  a  furrow.     Farm.  Ency. 

9.  {Mining.)  The  bottom  of  a  mine:  — ap- 
plied to  horizontal  veins  or  lodes.  Watson. 

SOLE,  V.  a.      \i.  SOLED  ;  pp.  SOLIXG,  SOLED.]    To 

furnish  with  a  sole,  or  with  soles. 

I  soleil  my  shoes  with  wood.  Swift. 


SOLE,  a.     [L.  solus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  solo  ;  Fr  seul.'] 

1.  Single ;  only  ;  alone  ;  solitary  ;  individual ; 
without  any  other ;  unaccompanied. 

To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  task. 

But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight.  .         Milton. 

2.  {Law.)  Composed  of  a  single  person.  "A 
sole  corporation. "^02(Uie?'. — Unmarried.  Ayliffe, 

Syn.  —  See  Solitary. 

S0L'5-CI§JVI,  n.  [Gr.  (To?.oiKiiTii6g  ;  cdXotKo'g,  speak- 
ing incorrectly;  It.  Sj;  Sp.  solecismo;  Fr,  sold- 
cisme;  —  said  to  come  from  the  corruption  of 
the  Attic  dialect  among  the  Athenian  colonists 
of  Soli  in  Cilicia.] 

1.  {Rhet.)  An  offence  against  the  rules  of 
grammar  by  the  use  of  words  in  a  wrong  con- 
struction ;  false  syntax.  Waterland. 

j(]@=  Modern  grammarians  designate  by  solecism 
any  word  or  expression  which  does  not  agree  with 
the  established  usage  of  writing  or  speaking.  But  as 
customs  change,  that  which  at  one  time  is  considered 
a  solecism,  may  at  another  be  regarded  as  correct 
language.  A  solecism,  therefore,  differs  from  a  bar- 
barism, inasmuch  as  the  latter  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
word  or  expression  which  is  altogether  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  language,  and  can,  properly  speak- 
ing, never  become  established  as  correct  language. 
P.  Cyc. 

2.  Any  unfitness,  incongruity,  or  impropriety. 

It  is  the  solecism  of  power  to  think  to  command  the  end, 
and  yet  not  endure  the  means.  jiacon. 

Syn. —  See  Barbarism. 

SOL'^l-ClST,  n.  [Gr.  GoloiKiaTtn.']  One  who  com- 
mits a  solecism.  Blackwall. 

SOL-?-CIS'TIC,         }  Q,_      Pertaining  to,  or  con- 

SOL-^-CiS'TI-CAL,  )  taining,  a  solecism,  or  sol- 
ecisms. Cromhie. 

s6L-:5-ciS'TI-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  solecistical  man- 
ner ;  with  solecism.  Wollaston. 

SOL'^-CIZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  uo7.oiKi(,(a.']  To  practise 
solecism;  to  commit  a  solecism.  More. 

SOLE'-LEATH-pR,  n.  Thick,  stout  leather  suit- 
able for  soles  of  shoes  and  boots.       Simmonds. 

SOLE'LY,  ad.  With  no  other  person  or  thing ; 
singly;  only;  alone. 

To  rest  tlie  cause  solely  on  logical  disputation.       Waterland. 

SOL'ipMN  (sol'em),  a.  [L.  solemnis,  sollenm's;  It. 
solenne;  Sp.  so^emne;  Fr.  solem.nel,'solennel;  — 
from  Oscan  sollus,  all,  and  L.  annu^,  a  year.] 

1.  Ritual;  ceremonial;  formal;  religiously 
regular  and  grave.     '*  Solemn  feasts."    Milton. 

The  necessary  business  of  a  man's  calling,  with  Bome,  will 
not  afford  much  time  for  set  and  solemn  prayer.  W.  D.  of  Man. 

2.  Causing  a  feeling  of  seriousness,  rever- 
ence, or  awe;  awful;  sober;  serious;  sacred. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds.  Gray. 

3.  Affectedly  serious,  grave,  or  important. 
"  A  solemn  coxcomb."  Swift. 

How  would  an  old  Roman  laugh,  were  it  possible  for  him 
to  see  the  solemn  dissertations  that  have  been  made  on  these 
weighty  subjects.  Addison. 

4.  Having  a  regular  form ;  with  all  the  forms 
of  a  proceeding.     "  Solemn  war."  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Formal,  Grave. 

SOL'gMN-BREATH'lNG,  u,.  Diffusing  or  inspir- 
ing solemnity.  Gray. 

SOL'JglM-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  solemn  ;  solemnity.  Browne. 

SO-LEM'NI-TV,  n.  {L.  solemnitas,  solennitas; 
It.  solennita  ;  Sp.  sole?nnidad ;  Fr.  solemnite,  so- 
lennite.'] 

1.  A  ritual  or  ceremonial  observance  per- 
formed at  stated  times  ;  a  rite. 

Great  was  our  cause;  our  old  solemmiies 

From  no  blind  zeal  or  fond  tradition  rise; 

But.  saved  from  death,  our  Argives  yearly  pay 

These  grateful  honors  to  the  god  of  day.  Pope. 

2.  Any  celebration  or  ceremony  calculated  to 
inspire  a  feeling  of  seriousness,  reverence,  or 
awe  ;  a  religious  ceremony. 

What  ftineral  pomp  shall  floating  Tiber  see. 

When,  rising  from  his  bed,  he  views  the  sad  solemnity] 

Dry  den. 

3.  Gravity;  seriousness.  "The  solemnity  oi 
their  [the  Spanish]  language."  Addison. 

4.  Affected  gravity  or  seriousness. 

Solemnity 's  a  cover  for  a  sot.  Yoking. 

5.  {Law.)  The  formality  necessary  to  render 
a  contract,  agreement,  &c.,  valid.  Bouvier. 

t  SO-LEM'Nt-ZATE,  v.  «.-    To  solemnize.  But^et. 

SOL-:pM-NI-ZA'TION,  w.  The  act  of  solemnizing ; 
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celebration.     "  The  solemnization  of  the  mar- 
riage between  Charles  and  Anne."  Bacon. 

S6L']pM-NlZE,  V.  a,  [It.  solennizzare  ;  Sp.  solem- 
nizar  \    Fr.  iolemniser.']     [i.  solemnized;  pp. 

SOLEMNIZING,  SOLEMNIZED.] 

1.  To  dignify  by  solemn  ceremonies  or  for- 
malities ;  to  celebrate  in  due  form ;  to  perform 
religiously  ;  as,  "  To  solemnize  a  marriage." 

2,  To  make  solemn  or  serious;  to  impress 
with  reverence  or  awe.  -Dr.  O.  Gregory. 

Idle  talk  unfit  to  solemnize  the  mind.  Wilber/orce. 

je®=  This  use  of  solemnize  is  common  in  tlie  United 
States ;  and,  tliougii  modern  in  England,  it  is  now 
supported  by  respectable  English  authorities. 

Syn.  —  See  Celebrate. 

SOL'^M-NIZ-JNG,  p.  a.  Making,  or  tending  to 
make,  solemn  or  serious. 

What  a  calming,  elevating,  solemnizing  view  of  the  tasks 
■which  we  find  ourselvea  set  in  this  world  to  do,  this  word  [vo- 
cation] would  give  us,  if  we  did  but  realize  it  to  the  fulll 

I'rench. 

SOL'j^M-NIZ-^R,  n.     One  who  solemnizes.  Todd. 

SOL'^MN-LY  (sol'era-le),  ad.  In  a  solemn  man- 
ner ;  with  solemnity.  Bacon. 

SO'h^N,  71.     [Gr.  (jqjAjJv,  a  channel.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  vertebral  or  spinal  canal. 

Dunglison. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  semicircle  of  thin  wood  or 
strips  of  wood  used  for  preventing  the  con- 
tact of  the  bed  clothes  in  wounds,  fractures, 
&c. ;  a  cradle.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  marine  mollusks ;  the 
razor-fish.  —  See  Razor-fish.  Brande. 

SOL-p-NA'CEAN"  (-sh?n),  n.  (Zosl)  One  of  a 
family  of  bivalve  mollusks,  of  which  the  razor- 
fish  or  solen  is  the  type.  Brande. 

SOL-jp-NA'CEOyS  (-shus),  «.  {ZoOl.)  Relating  to 
the  solenaceans.  P.  Oyc. 

SOLE'N^SS,  w.  Single  state;  individuality;  sin- 
gleness,    [b.]  Ld.  Chesterfield. 

SO'LpN-ITE,  n.  {Pal.)  A  fossil  solen.     Humble. 

SO-LEN'O-DON,  n.  [Gr.  aia7.fiv,  channel,  and  d^odj, 
6h6vTOiy  tooth-]  (ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  insectivorous 
mammals  fount!  in  Hispaniola.  Eng.  Oyc. 

SO'L^-NOID,  n.  [Gr.  ffwAj/v,  a  channel,  and  elSos, 
form.]  {Electro- Dynamics.)  A  system  of  small 
electrical  currents,  equal  and  equidistant  and 
returning  into  themselves,  the  planes  of  which 
are  normals  to  any  given  line  or  curve  upon 
which  their  centres  are  situated,  and  which 
forms  the  axis  of  the  system.  Brande. 

SO'L^R,  ■«.    A  soUar.  —  See  Sollar.  Todd. 

t  SO'LgRT,  a.    [L.  soleo-SjSollerSj  clever.]  Crafty; 

subtle ;  clever.  Cudworth. 

t  SO-LER'TIOyS-NESS,    n.      Expertness ;    skill. 

"Natural  solertiousness.'*  Bp.  Hacket. 

SOLE'SHIP,  n.  Single  state;  soleness.  "This 
dangerous  soleship."     [r.]  Sir  E.  Dering. 

SOL-FA'  [sSl-fti',  Ja.  K.  Sm.R.;  aol-fi',  Wb.'], 
V.  n.  {Mus.)  To  sing  the  notes  of  the  scale  to 
the  syllables  applied  to  them  by  Guide.    Moore. 

SOL-FA-NA'RI-A,  n.  [It.  solfo^  sulphur.]  A 
sulphur  mine.  Smart. 

s6L-F4-TA'R4y  n.  [It.  solfo,  sulphur.]  (Geol.) 
A  volcanic  vent  from  which  sulphur,  sulphure- 
ous, and  watery  vapors  and  gases  are  emitted. 

Lyell. 

S6L-FA-TAR'ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  alum 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  water ;  soda  alum.  Dana. 

SOLFEOOMRE  (sol-fed-jar'e),  v.  n.  [It.]  To  sol- 
fa.  —  See  Sol-fa.  Moore. 

SOLFEGGIO  (sSl-i^d'jo),  n.  [It.]  (Mits.)  An  ex- 
ercise for  the  voice,  through  all  the  various  in- 
tervals, upon  the  syllables  rfo,  re,  miffa,  sol, 
lay  si.  Dwight. 

Sb'Lt.  [It.,  pi.  of  sgIo.'\  {Mus.)  Applied  to  two 
or  more  instruments  or  voices  performing  their 
respective  parts  singly.  Dwight, 

S0-LI9'IT  (so-lTs'it),  V.  a,  [L.  so^icito,  sollicito, 
to  agitate  ;  Dscan  sollus,  all,  and  L.  cieo,  to  ex- 
cite ;  It.  sollecitare  ;  Sp.  solicitar ;  Fr.  soUiciter.'\ 
1.  To  disturb  ;  to  disquiet,     [r.] 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid.  MiUon. 


2.  To  excite  ;  to  awaken  ;  to  summon  ;  to  in- 
vite ;  to  arouse ;  to  induce. 

Solicit  Henry  with  her  wondrous  praise.  Shak. 

He  is  fiolicited  by  popular  custom  to  indulge  Imnself  in  for- 
bidden liberties.  Mogers. 

3.  To  try  to  obtain  ;  to  seek  to  acquire. 

To  solicit  by  labor  wbat  might  be  ravished  by  arms  was 
esteemed  unworthy  of  the  German  spirit.  Gibbon. 

4.  To  request  with  urgency ;  to  ask  earnest- 
ly ;  to  importune  ;  to  entreat ;  to  implore. 

We  heartily  solicit 
Your  ffracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  tbis  your  land.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Ask. 

SO-Li<;;'lT,  V.  n.  To  make  solicitation;  to  pre- 
fer requests  or  petitions  ;  to  ask. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  persons  who  solicit  tor  places. 

Addison. 

fSO-Lig'JT,  n.    A  solicitation.  Shak. 

SO-Llg'l-TANT,  n.      One  who  solicits.        Itoget. 

SO-Liy-l-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  soUicitatio  ;  It.  solle- 
citazione  ;  Sp.  solicitaeion  ;  Fr.  sollicitation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  soliciting  or  inviting;  excite- 
ment ;  invitation. 

Children  are  surrounded  with  new  things,  which,  by  a 
constant  solicitatioa  of  their  senses,  draw  the  mind  constant- 
ly to  them.  Locke. 

2.  Urgent  request ;  importunity. 

Spare  that  proposal,  father;  spare  the  trouble 
Of  that  solicitation.  Milton. 

Syn. —  Solicitation  is  an  earnest  request;  impor- 
tunity^ a  teasing  and  troublesome  solicitation.  The 
solicitation^  invitation^  or  request^  of  a  friend  or  neigh- 
bor i  the  importunity  of  a  beggar. 

SO-Lig'lT-ING,  n.     Solicitation.  Shak. 

S0-e!9'I-T0R,  n.     [Fr.  solliciteitr.] 

1.  One  who  solicits,  importunes,  or  entreats. 

2.  {Law.)  A  person  authorized  to  appear  and 
act  for  parties  to  suits  in  chancery ;  a  person 
admitted  to  practice  in  courts  of  chancery  or 
of  equity.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Lawyer. 

S0-LI9'I-T0R-^EN'5;R-AL,    n.     {Eng.  Law.)  A 

^  law-officer   of  the    crown   appointed  by  patent 

during  the  royal  pleasure,  and  vvho  has  the  care 

of  managing  the  sovereign's  affairs.      Wharton. 

SO-Ll(^'I-TOUS,  a.  [L.  solicituSy  sollicitus ;  It. 
sollecito ;  Sp.  solicitoT]  Having  solicitude  ;  anx- 
ious ;  careful;  apprehensive;  concerned;  very 
desirous;  deeply  interested;  earnest. 

^1^  *'  It  has  commonly  about  before  that  which 
causes  anxiety  ;  sometimes  for  or  of.  For  is  proper 
before  something  to  be  obtained."    Johnson. 

No  man  is  solicitons  about  the  event  of  that  which  he  has 
in  his  power  to  dispose  of.  South. 

We  are  not  solicitous  of  the  opinion  and  censures  of  men, 

but  only  that  we  do  our  duty.  Jip.  Taylor. 

He  was  solicitous  for  his  advice.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  See  Careful. 

SO-LI<;)'l-T0US-Ly,  ad.  Anxiously  ;  with  solici- 
tude ;  with  care  and  concern.  Barrow. 

SO-LIC'J-TOUS-NESS,  ».  The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty of  being  solicitous  ;  solicitude.  Boyle. 

SO-Lig'I-TRESS,  n.  A  woman  who  solicits;  a 
female  solicitor.  Dryden. 

Sp-Li^'l-TUDE,  n.  [L.  soUicitudo  ;  It.  sollicitu- 
dine;  Sp.  solicitud;  Fr.  sollicitiide.']  Mental 
disquietude  resulting  from  the  apprehension  of 
evil  or  the  hope  of  good  ;  anxiety  ;  carefulness ; 
concern;  care;  anxious  care. 

If  they  would  but  provide  for  eternity  with  the  same  so- 
licitude and  real  care  as  they  do  for  this  life,  they  could  not 
fail  of  heaven.  Tillotson. 

Syn.  — See  Care. 
t  SO-Lig-I-TU'DJ-NOOs,  a.  Extremely  solicitous. 

Rather  carefully  solicitous  than  anxiously  solicitudinojis. 

Browne. 

s5L'|D,  a.  \Ij.solidus\  solum,  t\iQ  bottom,  the 
ground  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  solido  ;   Fr.  solide.'] 

1.  Hard  ;  firm  ;  not  liquid,  fluid,  or  gaseous. 

Land  that  ever  burned 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid,  fire.  Milton. 

J9Sy="  In  physics,  the  term  solid  is  applied  to  that 
condition  of  matter  in  which  the  attractive  forces  of 
the  molecules  are  greater  than  the  repulsive,  and  the 
molecules  consequently  cohere  with  greater  or  less 
force."    Brande. 

2.  Full  of  matter  ;  compact ;  dense  ;  not  hol- 
low or  superficial.     "  This  solid  globe."     Shak. 


3.  Having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions,  — 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

In  a  solid  foot  arc  1728  solid  inches.  Arbutknot, 

4.  Firm  ;  strong ;  stout ;  substantial. 

The  duke's  new  palace  is  a  noble  pile  built  after  this  man- 
ner, which  makes  it  look  very  solid  and  majestic.     Addison. 

5.  Sound ;  not  weakly  ;  healthy ;  robust ; 
strong.    "A  solid  constitution  of  body."  Watts. 

6-  Real;  true;  weighty;  important;  valid; 
not  empty ;  not  fallacious.  "  Pregnant  and  solid 
reasons."  K.  Charles, 

7.  Affecting  gravity  or  seriousness;  wearing 
an  air  of  assumed  dignity  or  wisdom,    [e..] 

A  solid  man  is,  in  plain  English,  a  solid,  solemn  fool.  Dryden. 

8.  {Bot.)  Without  any  cavities.         Henshw. 
Solid  angle^  {Qeom.)   See  Angle.  —  Solid  foot^  a 

cube  whose  side  is  one  foot,  or  twelve  inches,  and 
which  consequently  contains  1728  cubic  inches.  Huttoiu 

—  Solid newely  {Arch.)  See  Hollow-newel,  —  Solid 
number^  {Jirith  )  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied 
by  another  number  which  is  the  product  of  two 
factors.  Hutton.  —  Solid  problem^  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  constructed  by  the  intersections  of  circles 
and  straight  lines,  but  requires  for  its  construction 
the  description  of  one  or  more  conic  sections.  Brande. 

—  Solid  square,  {Mil.)  a  body  of  infantry  wJiere  both 
ranks  and  files  are  equal.  Mil.  Ency. —  Solid  yard,  a 
cube  wJiose  side  is  one  yard. 

Syn.  —  See  Firm,  Hard. 

s6l'|D,  n.  1.  A  solid  or  compact  body  or  sub- 
stance, the  adhesion  of  whose  particles  is  such 
that  an  appreciable  force  is  required  to  withdraw 
them  from  their  places,  or  to  change  their  rela- 
tive situation;  —  used  in  contradistinction  to 
Jiuid  and  liquid.  Young, 

The  solids  in  the  human  body  are  the  bones,  cartilageSt 
tendons,  muscles,  ligaments,  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  mem- 
branes, skin,  &c.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Geom.)  A  magnitude  having  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  ;  magnitude  extended  in 
every  possible  direction ;  volume.  Hutton. 

Syn.  —  See  Fluid. 

Cubation  of  a  solid,  or  cubature  of  a  solid,  the  finding 
of  a  cube  equal  to  a  given  solid.  —  Regular  solids, 
solids  that  are  bounded  by  regular  and  equal  polygons 
or  faces ;  regular  polyhedrons.  They  are  the  tetra- 
Jiedron,  hexahedron,  octahedron,  dodecahedron,  and 
icosahedron.  —  Measure  of  a  solid,  the  number  of  cubic 
inches,  cubic  feet,  &c.,  contained  in  it. —  Solid  of 
least  resistance.     See  RESISTANCE.  Hutton. 

t  SOL'I-DARE,  n.   A  small  piece  of  money.  Shak. 

s5l-I-DAR'I-TYj  rt.  [Fr.  solidarite.']  Fellow- 
ship, or  joint  interest,  and  mutual  responsibil- 
ity. [Modern.]  Malmesbury. 
j^^  Solidarity,  a  word  which  we  owe  to  the  French 
Communists,  and  which  signifies  a  community  in  gain 
and  loss,  in  honor  and  dishonor,  a  being,  so  to  speak, 
all  in  the  same  bottom,  is  so  convenient  that  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  struggle  against  it.    JDr.  Trench. 

t  s6l'I-DATE,  v.  a.  [L.  solido,  solidatus.']  To 
make  solid;  to  consolidate.  Cowley. 

SO-LlD-I-FJ-CA'TIpN,  M.  [L.  solidus,  solid,  and 
facio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  solidification.']  The  act,  or 
the  process,  of  making  solid.  Brande. 

SO-LID'I-FY,  t'.  a  [L.  soZic^MS,  solid,  and  yac^o, 
to  make  ;  Fr,  solidifier.']  {i.  solidified  ;  pp. 
SOLIDIFYING,  SOLiniFiED.]  To  make  solid; 
to  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  solid ;  to  consolidate. 

SO-LID'I-FY,  V.  n.     To  become  solid.  Miller. 

s6L'lD-i§M,  71.  {Med.)  The  doctrine  that  refers 
all  diseases  to  alterations  of  the  solid  parts  of 
the  body.  Dmiglison. 

s6l'!D-IST,  n.  {Med.)  One  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  solidism. 

The  snlidists  think  that  the  solids  alone  are  endowed  with 
vital  properties;  that  they  alone  can  receive  the  impression  of 
morbific  agents,  and  be  the  seat  of  pathological  phenomena. 

Dunglison. 

SO-LID'I-TY,  n.  [L.  soliditas  ;  solidus,  solid;  It. 
solidith;  S-p.sohdez',  Fr:  solidity.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  solid ;  the  quality  of  a 
body  whose  integrant  molecules  are  so  united  by 
the  force  of  cohesion  that  an  appreciable  force 
is  required  to  separate  them,  or  to  change  their 
relative  situation;  —  opposed  to  fluidity  or  li- 
quidity. Young.     Hutton. 

2.  Fulness  of  matter;  compactness;  density; 
—  opposed  to  hollowness.  Johnson. 

3.  Truth;  reality;  weight;  soundness;-  im- 
portance ;  —  opposed  to  fallaciousness  or  weak- 
ness.    "  The  solidity  of  his  reasoning."    Prior. 
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SOLVABLENESS 


TWfl  pretence  has  a  great  deal  more  of  art  than  of  sohditu 
in  it.  IVaterland. 

4.  Thoroughness ;  profound  and  accurate 
scholarship ;  profound  attainments. 

His  solidity  and  elegance,  improved  by  the  reading  of  the 
finest  authors,  both  of  the  learned  and  modem  languages,  dis- 
covered itself  in  all  his  productions.  Addison. 

5.  {Geom.)  The  solid  contents  of  a  body; 
volume.  Davies. 

S6l'ID-LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  solid  manner ;  with  so- 
lidity ;  firmly  ;  densely.  Johnson. 
2.  On  firm  or  good  grounds ;  truly. 

A  complete  brave  man  ought  to  know  solidly  the  main 
end  he  is  m  the  world  for.  Digby. 

S6l;iD-n£ss,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  solid;  solidity;  firmness;  density.  Bacon. 

s6L-I-DUN'GU-LAR,  ti.    Solidungulous.  J.Agric. 

SOL-I-DUN'GU-LATE,  n.  [L.  solidus,  solid,  and 
ungula,  a  hoof.]"    {Zonl.)  A  soliped.       Brande. 

SOL-I-DUN'GU-LOUS,  CT.  Having  hoofs  that  are 
whole,  as  a  horse;  not  cloven-footed.     Browne. 

SOL-J-FID'J-AN,  n.  [L.  solus,  alone,  a.nd.  Jldes, 
faith.]  (Theol.)  One  who  rests  on  faith  alone 
for  salvation,  without  any  connection  with 
works ;  — opposed  to  Nullijidian.  Buck. 

Such  is  first  the  persuasion  of  the  Solifidians,  that  all  reli- 
gion consists  in  believing  aright.  Hammond. 

s6l-I-FID'J-AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  Solifidians. 
*'  A  Solijidian  Christian."  Feltham. 

SOL-I-FiD'i-AN-I§M,  n.  {Theol.)  The  doctrines 
or  tenets  of  Solifidians. 

That  we  may  be  able  to  answer  the  Papists,  who  charge  us 
■with  SoUfidiantsia\  as.  if  we  were  of  this  opinion,  that  if  a 
man  do  but  trust  in  Christ,  — that  is,  be  but  confidently  per- 
suaded that  he  will  save  him  and  pardon  him,  —  this  is  suffi- 
cient, and,  consequently,  he  that  is  thus  persuaded  need  not 
take  any  further  care  of  his  salvation,  but  may  live  as  he 
list.  Tillotson. 

f  SOL'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  soly  solis,  the  sun,  and 
forma,  form.]  Formed  like  the  sun.  Cudworth, 

SO-LIL'O-aUiZE  (so-in'o-kwiz),  V.  n.  To  utter 
a  soliloquy ;  to  talk  to  one's  self.  Cooper. 

SQ-LIL'O-QUIZ-JNG,  n.  The  act  of  uttering  a 
soliloquy.  Clarke. 

SO-LiL'0-Q,UY  (eo-lil'o-kwe),  n.  [L.  soliloquium ; 
soltt-s,  alone,  and  loquor,  to  speak;  It.  §  Sp.  so- 
liloquio  ;  Fr.  soHloque.']  A  talking  to  one's 
self;  a  discourse  uttered  in  solitude,  or  ad- 
dressed by  a  person  to  himself;  a  monologue. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  sohloqiui;  Solomon  is  the  person  that 
speaks  j  he  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  author.  Frior. 

j6@=-  Soliloquium.  seems  to  us  so  natural,  indeed,  so 
necessary  a  word,  this  soliloquy,  or  talking  of  a  man 
with  himself,  something  which  would  so  inevita- 
bly seek  out  its  suitable  expression,  that  it  is  hard 
to  persuade  one's  self  that  no  one  spoke  of  a  soliloquy 
before  Augustine,  that  the  word  should  have  been  in- 
vented, as  he  distinctly  informs  us,  by  himself. 
Trench. 

s6L'i-PED,  n.  [L.  solus,  alone,  and  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot;  It,  solipede;  Sp.  solipedo  ;  Fr.  soUp^de.'] 
{Zoiil.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  mammals  including 
those  with  only  a  single  hoof  on  each  foot,  as 
the  horse,  the  ass,  &c. ;  a  solidungulate.  Brande. 
fl®-The  last  syllable  of  the  following  class  of 
words  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word;7cs,  foot,  viz. : 
biped,  centiped,  cirroped,  condyloped,  millepcd,  multi- 
ped, palmiped,  plumiped,  quadruped,  and  soliped ;  and 
it  would  seem  proper  that  the  syllable  in  each  should 
be  spelled  and  pronounced  in  the  same  manner.  The 
last  syllable  of  biped  and  quadruped  is  uniformly 
written  ped,  without  a  final  e.  With  regard  to  the 
others,  usage  is  divided,  though  the  final  syllable  of 
most  of  them  has  been  heretofore  more  commonly 
written  pede,  with  a  final  e ;  and  it  is  pronounced 
by  some  orthoepists  long,  and  by  others  sliort.  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  this  diversity,  and  the  best,  and, 
perhaps,  only  practicable  mode  of  establishing  uni- 
formity, is  to  spell  them  all  without  a  final  c,  and 
pronounce  the  final  syllabJe,yJd,  short SeeMiLLE- 

PED. 

SO-LlP'jp-DOOs,  a.  Having  hoofs  which  are  not 
cloven  ;  solidungulous.  Clarke. 

s6l-I-TAIRE'  Cs51-e-tir'),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  hermit; 
an  anchorite  ;  a  recluse.  Pope. 

2.  An  ornament  for  the  neck.  Shenstone. 

3.  Any  game,  as  at  cards,  that  can  be  played 
by  only  one  person  ;  —  particularly  applied  to  a 
game  played  with  thirty-six  pegs  upon  a  board 
pierced  with  thirty-seven  holes  arranged  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Landais. 

SOL-J-TA'RI-AN,  n.  A  hermit]  a  solitary;  an 
anchorite  ;  a  recluse.  Sir  R.  Twisden. 


fSOL-I-TA-RI'^-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  soli- 
tary.      *  "  Cvdworth, 

SOL'I-TA-RJ-LY,  ad.  In  a  solitary  manner ;  in 
solitude  or  loneliness.  Hooker. 

s6l'I-TA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  solita- 
ry ;  solitude ;  loneliness.  Sidney. 

SOl'I-TA-RY,  a.  [L.  soUtarius'y  solus,  alone;  It. 
§  Sp.  solitario ;  F r.  solitaire.'] 

1.  Liying,  or  being,  alone  ;    not  having  com- 
pany ;  without  society  ;  alone  ;  lonely. 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.  Milton. 

Satan  explores  his  aolitary  flight.  Milton. 

2.  Gloomy  ;  desolate  ;  dismal. 

Let  that  night  be  BOlitary;  let  no  joyful  voice  come  therein. 

Job  iii.  7. 

3.  Single  ;  sole  ;  individual. 

Nor  did  a  solitary  vengeance  serve.  King  Charles. 

4.  {Bot.)  Single  ;  not  associated.  Gray. 
Syn. —  Solitary,  sole,  only,  and  sinfrle,  are  opposed 

to  several  or  many.  A  solitary  act  of  kindness;  the 
sole  ground  of  defence  ;  the  only  reason  or  means  ;  a 
single  instance  or  sheet.  Solitary^  lonely,  retired, 
desert,  and  desolate,  are  all  applied  to  places,  but  with 
different  modifications  of  solitude,  which  belongs  to 
all  of  them.  A  solitary  dwelling  ;  a  lonely  place  ;  a 
retired  situation  ;  a  desert  island  j  a  desolate  country. 
—  See  Alone,  Lonely. 

s6l'I-TA-RY,  71.  [Fr.  solitaire.']  One  who  lives 
alone  or  in  solitude  ;  a  hermit;  a  recluse.  Pope. 

SOL't-TUDE,  n.  [L.  solitudo ;  solus,  alone  ;  It. 
solitudine ;  Sp.  soledad  ;  Fr.  solitude.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  alone ;  a  lonely  state ; 
a  lonely  life  ;  loneliness. 

Whosoever  is  delighted  with  solitude  is  either  a  wild  beast 
or  a  god.  Jlacon. 

How  sweet, how  passing  sweet,  ia  soUtudel 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat 
Whom  I  may  whisper.  Solitude  is  sweet.  Coioper. 

2.  Isolation;  seclusion;  remoteness.  "The 
solitude  of  his  little  parish."  Law. 

3.  A    lonely    or    solitary    place ;    a  desert. 
"  These  deep  solitudes."  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Pkivacy. 

SO-LiV'A-GANT,  «..  Wandering  about  alone; 
solivagous.  Granger. 

SO-LIv'A-GOUS,  a.  [L.  solivagus  ;  solus,  alone, 
and  vagor,  to  wander.]  Wandering  %bout  alone ; 
solivagant.  Gent.  Mag. 

SOL'LAR,  n.  [L.  solarizim,  a  flat  house-top,  a 
terrace  or  balcony;  sol,  solis,  the  sun.] 

1.  t  An  open  gallery  at  the  top  of  a  house  :  — 
an  upper  room  ;  a  loft ;  a  garret.  Tusser.  Wood. 

2.  An  entrance  or  a  gallery  of  boards  in  a 
mine.     [Cornwall,  Eng.]  Todd. 

SOL-MJ-ZA'TION  (s6I-me-za'shun),  n.  [From  the 
musical  terms  sol,  7ni.]  {Mns.)  The  act  or  the 
art  of  sounding  the  notes,  with  the  correspond- 
ing syllables,  of  the  gamut ;  sol-faing.      Moore. 

SO'LO,  n. ;  pi.  so'lo?.  [It.,  from  L.  solus,  alone.] 
(Mus.)  A  composition  for  a  single  voice,  or  for 
a  single  instrument.  Masoji. 

s6L'O-MON'f-L0AF,  n.     A  plant.  Johnson. 

SOL'O-MON'^-SEAL,  n.  (^Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  liliaceous  perennial  herbs  of  the  genus 
Polggonatunij  bearing  axillary,  nodding,  green- 
ish flowers.  Gray. 
False  Solom.on's  seal,  a  name  applied  to  perennial 
herbs  of  the  genus  SmUacina.  Gray. 


fSOL'STfiAD  (-sted),  rt,.     Solstice. 


Holland. 


SOL'STICE  (sol'stjs),  n.  [L.  solstitium ;  sol,  the 
sun,  andszVo,  to  stand;  It. solstizio \  Sp.  solsti- 
cio  ;  Fr.  solstice  J{ 

1.  {Astron.)  The  time  at  which  the  sun  is  at 
its  greatest  distance  from  the  equator,  either 
north  or  south,  and  when  its  diurnal  motion  in 
declination  ceases  ;  or  the  point  in  the  ecliptic, 
either  north  or  south  of  the  equator,  at  which 
the  sun  ceases  to  approach  to,  or  to  recede  from, 
the  pole,  being,  on  the  north,  the  first  point  of 
Cancer,  at  which  the  sun  arrives  about  the  21st 
of  June,  or,  on  the  south,  the  first  point  of 
Capricorn,  at  which  the  sun  arrives  about  the 
21st  of  December.  Brande.     H&rschel. 

2.  The  act  of  standing  still,  as  of  the  sun. 

The  Jews  that  can  believe  the  supernatural  solstice  of  the 
Bun  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  have  yet  the  Impudence  to  deny 
the  eclipse,  which  every  pagan  confessed  at  his  (Christ's) 
death.  Browne. 


SOL-STI"TIAL  (sol-stish'?l),  a.  Ih.  solstitialis; 
It.  solstiziale  \  Sp.  §  Fr.  solsticial.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  solstice.  Brovme. 

2.  Happening  at  a  solstice,  particularly  at 
the  summer  solstice.  "  Solstitial  summer's 
heat."  Milton, 

Solstitial  points,  {Jistron.)  the  points  of  the  ecliptic 
at  which  the  sun  arrives  at  the  time  of  the  solstices  ; 
the  first  points  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  Brande. 

S6L-y-BiL'l-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  soluble  ; 
the  quality  of  being  susceptible  of  solution  in  a 
menstruum.  GlanviU. 

S6L'y-BLE,  a.  [L.  solubilis  ;  solvo,  to  loosen,  to 
solve  ;  It.  solubile  ;  Sp.  &;  Fr.  soluble.] 

1.  That  may  be  dissolved ;  susceptible  of  be- 
ing held  in  solution.  Henry. 

2.  Producing  laxity ;  relaxing,  [r.]  Johnson. 
Soluble  glass,  a  silicate  of  potassa  and  soda,  which, 

applied  in  solution  to  the  surface  of  wood,  calico, 
paper.  Sec,  renders  them  unsusceptible  of  taking  fire 
from  contact  with  an  ignited  body.  'Ure. 

SOL'U-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  soluble  ;  solubility.  Clarke. 

SO'LUND-GdoSE,  ?i.  See  Soland-goose.  Grew. 

SO  'Lf/S,  a.  [L.  —  feminine  sola.]  Alone  ;  —  used 
in  dramatic  and  ra,usical  entertainments. 

Sp-LUTE',  a.  [L.  solutus,  loosed ;  solvo,  to  loosen.] 

1.  +  Loose;  free;  relaxed;  joyous.      Young. 

2.  {Bot.)  Loose;  not  adhering  or  adnate.  Sm. 
t  SO-LUTE',  V.  a.  1.  To  solve  ;— to  dissolve.  Bacon. 

2.  To  grant  absolution  to  ;  to  absolve.     Bale. 

SO-LU'TION,  n.  [L.  solutio;  soho,  solutus,  to 
loosen,  to  solve;  It.  soluzionei  Sp.  solucion; 
Fr.  solution.] 

1.  The  act  of  solving,  or  the  state  of  being 
solved  ;  resolution  ;  explanation  ;  explication. 
"  A  solution  of  all  difficulties."        Bp.  Horsley 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains. 

Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve.  Milton. 

Homer  has  divided  each  of  his  poems  into  two  parts,  and 

has  put  a  particular  intrigue,  and  the  solution  of  it,  into  each 

part.  Pope. 

2.  The  act  of  dissolving,  or  the  state  of  being 
dissolved  ;  the  diffusion  of  the  particles  of  a 
solid  throughout  a  liquid  without  destroying  its 
transparency,  the  cohesion  of  the  solid  being 
overcome  by  the  mutual  affinity  of  the  two 
bodies.  Henry. 

je®=  "  Solution  is  the  result  of  a  feeble  affinity,  but 
one  in  which  the  properties  of  tiie  dissolved  body  are 
unaltered."     Silliman. 

jg^  "  When  any  solvent  has  taken  up  as  much  of 
any  particular  substance  as  it  is  capable  of,  the  solu- 
tion obtained  is  termed  a  saturated  one ;  and  what 
shows  that  the  change  of  form  from  solid  to  fluid  is 
the  result  of  cliemical  affinity,  is  the  fact  that  water, 
which  is  saturated  with  one  substance,  will  take  up 
another."    P.  Cyc. 

3.  A  substance  dissolved  in  a  menstruum,  or 
a  fluid  having  a  substance  dissolved  in  it;  a 
transparent  compound  of  a  liquid  and  a  solid, 
in  which  the  solid  disappears;  as,  "  A  solution 
of  salt  in  water."  Henry. 

4.  Separation  ;  disjunction  ;  breach  ;  disrup- 
tion.   **  Solution  of  continuity."  Bacon. 

5.  Dissolution;  disunion.  ^' Solutions  of  con- 
jugal  society."  Locke. 

6.  Release  ;  deliverance  ;  discharge  ;  libera- 
tion ;  disengagement.  Barrow. 

7.  {MatJi.)  The  operation  or  the  method  of 
finding  such  values  of  unknown  quantities  as 
will  satisfy  a  given  equation,  or  answer  the 
conditions  of  a  given  problem;  resolution:  — 
also,  the  answer  to  a  problem  or  to  an  equa- 
tion. P'  Cyc. 

'8.  {Med.)  The  termination  of  a  disease  ;  —  a. 
termination  of  a  disease  accompanied  by  criti- 
cal signs  :  —  the  crisis  of  a  disease.   Dunglison. 
9.  {Civil  Law.)   Payment;  satisfaction  of  a 
creditor.  Bouvier, 

SdL'U-TIVE,  a.  [It.  tSr  Sp.  solutivo  ;  Fr.  solutif.] 
Dissolvent;  laxative.  '     Bacon. 

SOLV-A-BIL'I-TY,  n,  [It.  solrabilitd  ;  Fr.  solva- 
bilite'j]  Ability  to  pay  all  debts ;  solvency ; 
solvableness.  Coleridge. 

SOLV'A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  solved,  resolved, 
or  explained  ;  solvible.  Home  Tooke. 

2.  That  can  be  paid,  as  a  debt.  Todd. 

SOLV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  solva- 
ble ;  solvability.  Ash. 
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SOLVE  (solv),  V.  a.  [L.  solvo,  to  loosen,  to  solve ; 
It.  solvere  ;  Sp.  solver  ;  Fr.  soudre.]  [i.  solved  ; 
pp.  SOLVING,  SOLVED.] 

1.  To  explain  ;  to  resolve  ;  to  clear  ;  to  unfold. 
To  raise  objections  merely  for  the  sake  of  answerinjz  and 

solving  them.  iVatls. 

2.  {Math.)  To  find  such  values  for  the  un- 
known quantities  of,  as  of  an  equation  or  a 
problem,  as  will  satisfy  the  former  or  answer  the 
conditions  of  the  latter. 

Syn. —  To  solve  and  to  resolve  differ  little  in  mean- 
ing and  application.  Solve  prol)leins  and  doubts  ;  re- 
solve difficulties  or  intricate  questions  ;  explain  words 
and  sentences. 

S0LV'J;N-CY,  «.  The  state  of  being  solvent; 
ability  to  pay  all  debts.  —  See  SoLvent.  Burke. 

SOLV'^ND,  n.  Something  to  be  dissolved.  Clarke. 

SOLVENT,  a.  [L.  solvo,  solvens,  to  solve,  to  pay.] 

1.  Having  power  to  dissolve,  as  a  fluid.  Boyle. 

2.  Able  to  pay  all  debts.  liaeket. 
.8®=  Solvent  implies  a  present  ability  to  pay.  .  .  . 

Ability  to  pay  in  full  has  also  always  been  considered 
an  essential  element  of  solvency.    Burrilt. 

SOLVENT,  n.  A  fluid  that  dissolves  a  substance  ; 
a  menstruum.     "  Solvents  for  silver."       Boyle. 

SOLVER,  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  solves. 

SOLV'I-BLE,  u..  Solvable.  —  See  Solvable.  Hale. 

t  S0-MAT'5C,  ?  a.      [Gr.   owftariKSs ;   rrO^ua,  the 

t  SO-MAT'I-CAL,  Sbody.]  Pertaining  to  the  body ; 

bodily  ;  corporeal.  Ash. 

SO-MAT'ICS,  ».  pi.  The  science  of  bodies  or 
material  substances  ;  somatology.  Roget. 

SO'MA-TlST,  n.  [Gr.  irS^a,  the  body.]  One  who 
admits  the  existence  of  material  substances 
only,  or  who  denies  the  existence  of  spiritual 
substances ;  a  materialist,     [r.]  Glanvill. 

S0-MA-t6l'0-PY,  re.  [Gr.  oSfia,  cw/iaro!,  the 
body,  and  Xdyo;',  a  discourse  ;  It.  §  Sp.  somato- 
logia  ;  Fr.  somatologie.'] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  bodies  or  material  sub- 
stances ;  —  opposed  to  psychology.       Cole^'idge. 

2.  A  discourse  on  the  human  body.  Diinglison. 

S0-MA-T6t'0-MY,  re.  [Gr.  aStjia,  ciinarof,  the  body, 
and  T£(iv(ji,  to  cut.]     Anatomy.  ihinglison. 

SOM'BRE  (som'ber)  [som'ber,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.], 
a.  [Fr.  sombre,  from  Low  L.  sitmbra,  shade, 
from  L.  umbra.'\  Dark  ;  dusky  ;  gloomy  ;  mel- 
ancholy ;  sad ;  shady  ;  sombrous  ;  obscure. 

With  blood-shot  eyes  and  sombre  mien.  Granger. 

t  SOM'BRE,  ■«.     Gloom  ;  duskiness.        Williams. 

S6M'BRE-LY,  ad.     Gloomily ;  darkly.         Clarke. 

SOM'BRE-NESS  (som'ber-nes),  rt  Shadiness  ; 
gloominess ;  darkness.  '  Sat.  Mag. 

SOM-BRE'Rd{-)irS.'to),n.  [Sp.]  A  hilt.  Velasquez. 

II  SOM'BROUS,  or  SOM'BROUS  [som'brus,  C.  CI. 
Wr,\  som'brus,  Ja.  Sm..  R.  ITfi  ;  som'brus  or 
som'brus,  if.],  a.  Dark  ,  gloomy ;  sombre.  "A 
sombrous  hue."  Knox. 

II  SOM'BROUS-LY,  ad.  Gloomily;  duskily.  Clarke. 

II  SOM'BROyS-NESS,  re.     Sombreness.         Clarke. 

SOME.  [Dut,  zaam  j  Ger.  sam.]  A  termination 
of  many  adjectives  denoting  a  certain  degree  of 
the  quality  or  property  indicated ;  as  gamesome, 
blithesome,  wholesome,  toilsome,  lonesome. 

SOME  (sum),  o.  [Goth,  sum;  A.  S.  sum,  som; 
Dut.  sommige  ;  Frs.  sume ;  Old  Ger.  sum,  sume ; 
Dan.  somme,  some,  som,  who,  which,  that ;  Sw. 
somliga,  some,  som,  who,  which,  that;  Icel. 
stimr,  a  certain  one.] 

1.  Denoting  a  certain,  but  indeterminate, 
quantity  or  amount  of;  more  or  less  as  to  quan- 
tity.    "  Soreie  fresh  water."  Raleigh. 

2.  Denoting  a  certain,  but  indeterminate, 
number.of;  more  or  less  as  to  number;  several. 

Some  seeds  fell  by  the  wayside.  Matt.  xill.  4. 

3.  One,  without  determining  who  or  which; 
a,  an,  any. 

Let  us  slay  him,  and  cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  wcwill 
say.  Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him.         Gen.  xxxvn.  20. 

The  pilot  of  some  small,  night-foundered  skiff.         Milton. 

/!®-  Some  is  often  used  substantively,  for  some  peo- 
ple, some  persons  ,  or  some  thing,  some  things,  some 
portion  ;  —  or  as  an  adjective  pronouv,  for  some  people, 
certain  persons,   or  some   portion ,   and  it  is  often 


opposed  to  others;  as,  "  Some  are  Iiappy,  while  others 
are  miserable." 

Some  lice  the  city,  some  the  hermitage.  Blair'. 

Your  edicts  some  reclaim  from  sins, 

But  most  your  life  and  blest  example  M'ins.  Dryden. 

The  priest  shall  put  some  of  the  blood  upon  the  horns  of 

the  altar.  Lev.  iv.  7. 

Let  me  now  leave  with  thee  some  of  tlie  folk  that  are 

with  me.  Gen.  xxxiii.  15. 

4]^  It  is  sometimes  used  before  a  number  or  quan- 
tity in  the  sense  of  about  or  near,  showing  that  the 
number  or  quantity  is  uncertain  or  conjectural  "  A 
village  of  some  eighty  houses."  Carew.  "  Some 
eight  leagues,"  Raleigh.  *'  The  object  is  at  some 
good  distance."  Bacon.  Some  usually  denotes  a 
larger  number  than  several,  but,  in  opposition  to 
many,  a  small  number ;  as,  "  Many  engaged  in  the 
enterprise ;  some  of  them  succeeded." 

.(JEg=-It  is  often  incorrectly  used,  colloquially,  in  the 
United  States,  for  somewhat ;  as,  "  He  is  some  better, 
some  stronger,  some  older,  some  wiser." 

SOME'BOD-Y  (sum'bod-e),  re.  1.  A  person  not 
known  or  identified ;  some  person ;  one. 

Jesus  said,  Somebody  hath  touched  me.       Luke  viii.  46. 
2.  A  person  of  importance  or  consideration. 

Before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas,  boasting  himself  to  he 
somebody.  Acts  v.  36, 

fSOME'DEAL  (siim'dil),  ad.  In  some  degree  or 
extent ;  somewhat.  Spenser. 

SOME'HoW  (siim'hbCi),  ad.  In  one  way  or  other ; 
in  some  way.  Cheyne. 

t  SOM'^fR,  re.  [Fr.  sommiej-.]  A  sumpter-horse ; 
a  horse  for  bearing  burdens.  Berners. 

SOM'^R-SAULT  (-siwlt),  ».     A  somerset.  Donne. 

s6m'{;R-SET  (siim'er-Bet),  re.  [It.  sopra  salto;  so- 
pra  (L.  supra),  over,  above,  and  salto  (L.  saltus), 
a  leap  ;  Fr.  soubresauf.']  A  leap  in  which  a  per- 
son throws  the  heels  over  the  head  and  lights 
on  the  feet ;  —  written  also  somersault,  summer- 
sault, sommerset,  and  stimmersef.  Gay. 

s6m'5R-VILL-ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  mineral  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia, found  at  Vesuvius  in  dull-yellow  crys- 
tals ;  a  variety  of  mellilite.  Dana. 

SOME'THING  (siim'thjng),  n.  1.  A  thing,  indefi- 
nitely ;  a  thing  unknown,  indeterminate,  or  not 
specified.  "  Fetch  me  something."  "  Some- 
thing doth  approach."  Shak. 
He  charged  them  .  .  ,  and  commanded  that  something 
should  be  given  her  to  eat.                                      Mark  v,  43, 

2.  An  indeterminate  quantity  ;  some  part, 
portion,  or  degree. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remaiua.  Milton. 

Something  of  it  arises  from  our  infant  state.  Watts. 

3.  A  thing  or  a  person  meriting  considera- 
tion ;  a  person  or  thing  of  importance. 

If  a  man  thinketh  himself  to  be  something  when  he  is 
nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself.  Gal.  vi,  3. 

SOME'THING,  ad.  In  some  degree  ;  somewhat. 
"  A  wrong  something  unfilial."  Shak. 

SOMB'TtME  (sum'tim),  ati.  1.  Once;  formerly; 
—  now  and  then;  sometimes,     [r.] 

That  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometime  march.  Sliak. 

2    At  one  time  or  other  hereafter.      Johnson. 

tSOME'TIME  (sum'-),  a.  Being  or  existing  for- 
merly.    "My  someft'me  daughter."  Shak. 

SOME'TIME^  (siim'timz),  ad.  1.  At  some  times; 
at  one  time  or  other  ;  now  and  then. 

It'^is  good  that  we  sometimes  be  contradicted,  and  that  we 
always  bear  it  well.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  At  one  time.  "  Sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other."  Burnet. 

s6me'WHAT  (siim'liwot),  re.  A  certain,  but  in- 
determinate, quantity,  degree,  or  part ;  more  or 
less.     "  Somewhat  of  work."  Wickliffe. 

The  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste.  Grew. 

s6mE'WHAT  (siim'hwot),  ad.  In  some  quantity 
or  degree  ;  more  or  less.  "  He  is  somewhat  ar- 
rogant at  his  first  entrance."  Dryden. 

sbME'WHERE  (sum'hwdr),  ad.     In  some  place ; 

in  one  place  or  another.  Newton. 

They  are  returned,  and  somewhere  live  obscurely.      Dryden. 

t  s6me'WHI1.E,  ad.    Once  ;  for  a  time.  Spenser. 

SOME'WHITH'^R,  ad.    To  some  place.     Smart. 

SOMMEIL  (som'mal'),  re.     [Fr.,  from  L.  sommis.'] 
1.  Sleep  ;  repose.  Landais. 


2.  (JWms.)  a  grave  air  in  old  seriou.s  operas, 
as  inducing  sleepiness  or  drowsiness.       Moore. 

sSm'mITE,  re.    (Min.)    A  variety   of  nepheline 
from  Somma,  Italy.  Dana. 

SOM-NAM-BU-LA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  walking 
in  one's  sleep  ;  somnambulism.  Dunglison. 

SOM-NAM'BU-LA-TOR,   re.      One  who   walks  in 
sleep ;  a  somnambulist.  Pritchard. 


[Fr.] 


A  somnambulist ;  a 
Qm.  Rev. 


Relating  to,  or  practising, 
Qu.  Rev. 


SOM-NAM'BULE,  re. 
somnambulator. 

SOM-NAM'BU-LiC,  a. 
somnambulism. 

SOM-NAM'By-LI§M,  re.  [L.  somnus,  sleep,  and 
ambulo,  to  walk  ;  It.  sonnambulismo  ;  Sp.  som- 
nambulismo ;  Fr.  somnambulisme.']  The  act, 
the  practice,  or  the  disease,  of  walking  in  one's 
sleep  ;  —  the  state  of  a  person  who,  apparently 
insensible  to  external  objects,  acts  as  if  in  a  state 
of  consciousness.  P.  Cyc. 

SOM-NAM'BU-LIST,  re.  One  affected  with,  or 
practising,  somnambulism;  a  sleep-walker. 

The  somnambulist  directs  himself  with  unerring  certainty 
through  the  most  intricate  windings.  Bp.  fortem. 

SOM-NAM-By-LIST'!C,  a.  Pertaining  to  som- 
nambulism; somnambulic.  •    Dunglison. 

t  SOM'N^R,  re.    A  summoner.  —  See  Summoner. 

SOM'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  somnialis ;  somniumr&  dream.] 
Relating  to  dreams.  Coleridge. 

s6m'NJ-a-TXVE,  14.  Relating  to,  or  producing, 
dreams',     [r.]  Coleridge. 

tSOM-NIC'y-LOfJS,  a.  [L.  somreicMtosMs.]  Drow- 
sy ;  sleepy ;  sluggish.  Blount. 

SOM-NIF'jpR-OUS,  a.  [L.  somnifer ;  somnus, 
sleep,  and  fei'O,  to  bring;  It.  sonnifero;  Sp. 
somnifero ;  Fr.  &omnif^rei\  Causing  or  indu- 
cing sleep ;  soporiferous  ;  soporific ;  somnific, 
"  Somniferous  potions."  WaUon. 

SOM-NIP'IC,  a.  [L.  somnificus;  somnus,  sleep, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  Causing  or  inducing 
sleep  ;  somniferous ;  soporific.  Johnson. 

fSOM-NlF'O-GOlJS,  a.  [L.  somnus,  sleep,  and 
fugio,  to  fiee.]     Driving  away  sleep.         Bailey. 

SOM-NIL'O-aUENCE,  re.  [L.  somnus,  sleep,  and 
loquor,  to  speak.]  The  act  or  the  practice  of 
talking  in  one's  sleep  ;  somniloquism.     Dendy. 

SOM-NlL'p-aUI§M,  re.  The  act  of  talking  in 
one's  sleep  ;  somniloquence.  Coleridge. 

SOM-NIL'O-aUIST,  re.  One  who  talks  in  sleep  ; 
one  who  practises  somniloquism.  Dendy. 

SOM-NlL'0-auous,  a.  Apt  to  talk  in  sleep; 
talking  in  one's  sleep.  Wright. 

SOM-NIL'0-aUY,  re.  The  act  of  talking  in  one's 
sleep  ;  somniloquism ;  somniloquence.      Craig. 

SOM-NIP'A-THY,  re.     Somnopathy.  Wright. 

SOM'J^I-ifM,  n.     [L.,  a  dream;  somnus,  sleep.] 

1.  A  dream  ;  a  combination  of  ideas  or  images 
that  present  themselves  to  the  mind  during 
sleep.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  state  between  sleeping  and  waking  in 
which  persons  perform  acts  of  which  they  are 
unconscious.  Mitchell. 

SOM  NO-LENCE,    /  jj_    \h.  somnolentia;  somnus, 
s6m'NO-LEN-CY,  )  sleep  ;    It.   sonnolenza  ;    Sp. 
somnolencia ;  Fr.  soinnolence.'] 

1.  Inclination  to  sleep  ;  sleepiness  ;  drowsi- 
ness. Chaucer. 

2.  A  peculiar  state  between  waking  and  sleep- 
ing. Dunglison. 

SOM'NO-LENT,  a.  [L.  somnolentus  ;  Fr.  somno- 
lent.']    Sleepy ;  drowsy.  Bullokar. 

s6m'N0-LENT-LY,  ad.    Sleepily.  Wright. 

SOM-NdP'A-THY,  re.  [L.  somnus,  sleep,  and  Gr. 
tt6Qos,  a  passive  state!]  Mesmeric  sleep  ;  mes- 
meric somnambulism.  Du7iglison. 

f  SOMP'JvduR,  re.  [See  Summon.]  An  ofiicer 
who  summoned  delinquents  to  appear  in  eccle- 
siastical courts.;  an  apparitor.  Chaucer. 

s6n  (siin),  re.  [M.  Goth,  sunvs;  A.  S.  sunn,  sune ; 
Dut.  zoon ;  Ger.  sohn ;  Dan.  sun  ;  Sw.  son ; 
Icel.  sonr.  —  Polish,  Russ.,  &o.,  syn.  —  Sanso. 
sun7i.'] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,-long;  A,  B,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  fAst,  fAll  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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SOOTHE 


1.  A  male  child ;  —  opposed  to  daughter. 
*'  The  son  of  Henry  the  Fifth."  Shak. 

"Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son.  my 
8on.  2  5am.  xviu.  33. 

2.  A  male  descendant,  however  distant. 

I  am  the  son  of  the  wise,  the  !>on  of  ancient  kings.  Isa.nix.  11. 

3.  A  compellation  or  style  of  address  of  an 
old  person  to  a  young  man,  or  of  a  priest  or 
teacher  to  his  disciple. 

Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift; 

Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shiift.  Skdk. 

4.  A  native  of  a  country. 

Brituin  then 
Sees  arts  her  savage  sotis  control.  Pope. 

5.  Any  person  or  thing  in  which  the  relation 
of  a  son  to  a  parent  is  perceived  or  imagined. 

Earth's  tall  sons,  the  cedar,  oak,  and  pine.  Blackmore. 

6.  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Son  of  God ;  Saviour. 
The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

1  John  iv.  14. 

SO'NANCE,  n.  [Fr.  son^  sound.]  Sound  ;  —  writ- 
ten also  sonaunce.  Hey  wood. 

SO'NANT,  a,  [L.  sono,  sonans,  to  sound.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  giving,  sound.  Gibhs. 

SO-J^A'TA  [so-na't?i,  S.  W.  P.  F.;  so-n'i't?,  J.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  ^y^bX  n.  [It.,  from  sonar'e  (L.  sono),  to 
sound.]  {Mies.)  A  composition  for  a  piano,  an 
organ,  or  other  instrument,  usually  of  three  or 
four  distinct  movements,  each  with  a  unity  of 
its  own,  yet  all  related  so  as  to  form,  one  varied 
but  consistent  whole.  Dwight. 

JS^  It  commonly  begins  with  an  allegro,  some- 
times preceded  by  a  slow  introduction.  Then  come 
the  andante,  adagio,  or  largo  ;  then  the  lively  and 
playful  minuet  and  trio,  or  scherzo ;  and  lastly  the 
finale,  in  quick  time.  The  sonata  form  is  common 
also  to  the  symphony  and  the  trio,  quartet,  quintet, 
&c.,  for  stringed  instruments.       Dwight. 

SON'CY,  a.  Pleasant;  lucky;  thriving.  [North 
of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

s5ng,  n.  [A.  S.  sang^  song ;  Dut.  zang ;  Ger. 
saiig,  gesang;  Dan.  sang;  Sw.  sang;  Scot. 
sang.  —  See  Sing.] 

1.  That  which  is  sung  or  uttered  with  musi- 
cal modulations  of  the  voice.  "  The  sound  of 
dance  and  song."  Milton. 

2.  A  poem  sung  or  to  be  sung ;  a  ballad. 
*'  Songs  of  woe."     *'  Songs  of  peace."       Shak. 

The  oldest  literary  compositions,  among  all  nations,  arc 
found  to  be  songs.  Mitford. 

I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas  that  I 
found  not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet.  Sidney. 

3.  A  lay ;  a  strain ;  a  hymn ;  a  poem. 

The  bard  that  first  adorned  our  native  tongue. 

Tuned  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song.         Dryden. 

4.  Poetry;  poesy;  verse.  Milton. 

Names  memorable  long. 
If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  song.  Pope. 

5.  Notes  or  singing  of  a  bird. 

The  lark,  the  messenger  of  day. 

Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  gray.  Dryden, 

6.  A  trifle  ;  something  of  little  or  no  value  ; 
as,  "  To  buy  a  thing  for  a  song." 

Old  song,  a  trifle.  **  I  do  not  intend  to  be  thus  put 
off  with  an  old  song."  More. 

Syn. —  Songj  psalm,  hymn,  anthem,  carol,  lay,  bal- 
lad, ditty,  dirge,  and  requiem,  all  denote  small  poems 
or  poetical  compositions  intended  to  be  sung.  Song 
is  a  term  of  various  application  ;  as  a  aacred,  a 
humorous,  a  bacchanalian, a  patriotic,  or  3iWdr  song; 
the  song  of  the  angels  or  of  drunkards.  Psalms, 
hymns,  and  anthems,  are  sacred  songs,  used  in  divine 
worship.  Carol,  or  a  strain,  is  a  song  of  joy  or  of  de- 
votion. Lays,  ballads,  and  ditties,  are  small,  light 
pieces  of  poetry  sung  on  various  common  topics.  A  . 
funeral  dirge  ;  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 

SONG'-CrAft,  71.  The  art  of  composing  songs; 
versification.  Longfellow, 

S6ng'-5N-NO'BLED  (-bid),  a.  Ennobled  or  ex- 
alted in  song.  Coleridge. 

sONG'FUL,  a.     Of  melodious  sound.  Savage. 

f  s6NG'JSH,  a      Consisting  of,  or  like,  songs. 

Drgden. 

SONG'L^SS,  a.    Without  song  ;  not  singing. 

Silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier.  Byron. 

sONG'ST^R,  n.     A  person,  or  a  bird,  that  sings. 

Either  songster,  holdini^  out  their  throats. 

And  folding  up  their  wings,  renewed  their  notes.  Dryden. 

s5NG'STR]pSS,  n.    A  female  singer.      Thomson. 

Sp-NIF'gR-oC^S,  a.  [L.  sonus,  a  sound,  and  fero, 
to  bear.]    Producing  sound;  sonorific.  Derham. 


s6n'-IN-LAW,  n.     The  husband  of  a  daughter. 

It  pleased  David  well  to  be  the  king's  aon-in-law. 

I  ijam.  xviii.  26. 

SON^N^T,  n.  [It.  sonetto;  Sp.  soneto;  Fr.  son- 
net.'] A  short  poem  ;  —  especially  a  short  poem 
consisting  of  fourteen  lines,  comprising  two 
quatrains  and  two  tercets.       Holland,     P.  Cyc. 

t  SON'NpT,  V.  n.   To  compose  sonnets.  Bp.  Hall. 

SON-N^T-EER',  n.     A  writer  of  sonnets ;  a  small 

poet ;  —  usually  in  contempt.  Pope. 

fSON'N^T-^R,  n.     A  sonneteer.  Shak. 

SON'NgT-ING,  ».  The  act  of  making  sonnets, 
or  the  act  of  singing. 

Leafy  groves  now  mainly  ring 

"With  each  sweet  bird's  sonneting.  Browne. 

fSdN'NJJT-iST,  n.    A  sonneteer.  Bp.  Hall. 

SON'N^T-iZE,  V.  n.  To  compose  a  sonnet  or 
sonnets.  Maunder. 

SON'NJglT-WRiT'JfR  (-rit'er),  n.  A  writer  of  son- 
nets; a  sonneteer.  Warton. 

t  SON'NjSH,  a.  Like  the  sun  or  the  beams  ot 
the  sun;  sunny.  Chaucer, 

SON'NITE,  n.  One  of  a  Mahometan  sect  who  be- 
lieved in  the  authority  of  tradition,  as  opposed 
to  the  Shiites ;  an  orthodox  Mussulman ;  —  writ- 
ten also  Sunnite,  Soonee,  and  Sunnie.    P.  Cyc. 

SO-NOM'^-TjpR,  n  [L.  sonus^  a  sound,  and  me- 
trum,  a  measure.] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  phenom- 
ena presented  by  sonorous  bodies,  and  the  ratios 
of  their  vibrations,  by  the  transverse  vibrations 
of  tense  cords.  Hoblyn. 

2.  An  instrument  for  testing  the  efficacy  of 
treatment  for  deafness,  consisting  of  a  bell 
fixed  on  a  table.  Simmonds. 

SON-O-RIF'JC,  a.  [L.  sonor,  sonus,  sound,  and 
facto,  to  make.]  Giving  or  producing  sound; 
soniferous.  Watts. 


[Fr.  sonorite.']     The  quality  of 
sonorousness,  [r.]  Athent^um. 


so-n6r'i-ty,  n. 
being  sonorous 

SO-NO'ROUS,  a.  [L.  sonorus  ;  soyior,  sonus, 
sound ;  It.  .Sf  Sp.  sonoro  \  Fr.  sonore.] 

1.  Giving  sound,  as  when  struck  ;  sounding ; 
resonant.     "  Sonorous  metal."  Milton. 

Bodies  are  distinguished  as  sonoro^is  or  unsonorous.  Johnson. 

2.  Full,  high,  or  loud  in  sound ;  high-sounding. 
His  expressions  are  sonorovs  and  more  noble.       Dryden. 

Sonorous  figures,  figures  formed  by  nodal  lines,  as 
when  fine  sand  is  strewed  on  a  disk  of  glass  or  metal, 
and  the  bow  of  a  violin  drawn  down  on  its  edge,  a 
musical  note  will  be  heard,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  sand  will  be  in  motion,  and  gather  itself  to  those 
parts  which  continue  at  rest,  that  is,  to  the  nodal 
lines.  Ogilvie. 

SO-NO'ROyS-LY,  ad.     In   a  sonorous  manner ; 

with  sound.  More. 

SO-NO'ROUS-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  the  state 

of  being  sonorous.  Boyle. 

SON'SHIP,  n.     The  state  or  the  relationship  of  a 

son.  Locke.     Waterland. 

SON'SY,  «.     See  Soncy.  Wright. 

f  SON'TJE§  (son'tiz),  n.  pi.  A  corruption,  per- 
haps, of  sanies,  for  saints.  Nares. 
By  God's  sonties,  't  will  be  a  hard  way  to  it.  Shak. 

SOO'C^Y,  n.  A  mixed,  striped  fabric  of  silk  and 
cotton.     [India.]  Simmonds. 

Sdo'DER,  n.  The  fourth,  or  lowest,  caste  among 
the  Hindoos,  consisting  of  artisans,  laborers, 
and  servants.  C,  P.  Brown.     Booth. 

s66' DRA,  n.     Same  as  Soober.      C,  P.  Brown. 

SO 6 'FEE,  a.  Noting  a  Persian  dynasty,  —  whence 
the  ancient  appellation  of  Sophi,  applied  to  a 
Persian  monarch.  P.  Cyc. 

S66  'FEE,  71.     A  believer  in  Soofeeism.    Wright. 

S66'FEE-ISM,  n.  A  kind  of  pantheism  among 
certain  Mahometans  in  Persia.  Wright. 

S66'JEE,  n.     Indian  wheat  ground  but  not  pul- 
verized ;  a  kind  of  semolino.  Simmonds. 
s66n,  ad.     ™:.  Goth,  suns;  A.  S.  sona.] 

1.  In  a  short  time  ;  before  long ;  shortly. 

Te  shall  soon  utterly  perish  from  off  the  land.      Deut.  iv.  26. 
To  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obeyed.  Milton. 

2.  Before  any  time  supposed  ;  early. 

How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so  soon  to-day  ?         Ex.  ii.  18. 


3.  Readily  ;  willingly ;  gladly. 

I  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding  through  woods  and 
meadows  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many  whimsical  figures 
at  VcrBailles.  Addison. 

•  As  soon  as,  immediately  after  ;  at  the  very  time. 
"  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb  ;  they  go 
astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born."  Ps.  Iviii.  3. 

t  sd6N,  a.  Speedy ;  quick  ;  early.  "  A  soon 
and  prosperous  issue.  Sidney. 

sod  'JVEfi,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  Mahometans  ;  a 
Sonnite.  —  See  Sonnite.  Hamilton. 

t  s56n'LY,  ad.     Quickly  ;  speedily.  More. 

s66p'BER-RY,  ■«.    See  Soapberry.  Miller. 

t  SOORD,  n.    The  skin  of  bacon.  Bp.  Hall. 

SOOR'MA,  n.  A  preparation  of  antimony,  with 
which  women  in  India  anoint  their  eyelids.  Sim. 

s66-Sh5ng',  ■«.    See  Souchong.  Clarke 

S66's66,  n.    See  Sousou.  Clarke. 

|]  SOOT  (sot  or  siat,  51)  [siit,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wh. ; 
sut,  S.  P.  Kenrick;  s6t,  IV.  K.  R.],  n.  [A.  S. 
soot,  sot;  Old  T>ut.  zot ;  Dan.  sorf  ;  Sw.  §  Icel. 
sot.  —  Ir.  suth;  Gael,  suithe,  suidh.  —  Fr.  suie.'\ 
A  black  substance  deposited  from  smoke,  as  in 
a  chimney ;  black  dust.  Bacon. 

J^^  "  Soot  consists  chiefly  of  carbon  in  a  pulveru- 
lent form,  condensed  from  the  smoke  of  wood  or  coal 
fuel.  The  soot  of  pit-coal  contains  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  some  bituminous  matter." 
Tomlinson, 

J^'  "  Notwithstanding  I  have  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Nares,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  the 
professors  of  the  black  art  themselves,  against  me  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  I  have  ventured  to 
prefer  the  regular  pronunciation  to  the  irregular  [i.  e. 
sStnot  siitj.  The  adjective  sooty  ha.8  its  regular  sound 
among  the  correctest  speakers,  which  has  induced  Mr. 
Sheridan  to  mark  it  so ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  to  pronounce  the  substantive  in  one  man- 
ner, and  the  adjective,  derived  from  it  by  adding  y, 
in  another.  The  other  orthoepists,  therefore,  who 
pronounce  both  these  words  with  the  oo  like  fi,  are 
more  consistent  than  Mr  Sheridan,  though,  upon  the 
whole,  not  so  right."     Walker. 

II  SOOT  (sSt  or  sfit),  V.  t 
with  soot,     [e..] 

t  SOOTE,  or  SOTE,  «.. 

II  SOOT'^D  (sot'ed  or  sut'ed),  t*. 
or  manured  with  soot. 


.    To  cover,  stain,  or  soil 
Chapman. 

Sweet.  SuiTey. 

Soiled,  covered, 
Mortimer. 

s66t'?R-K!n,  n.  A  kind  of  false  birth  fabled  to 
be  produced  by  Dutch  women,  from  sitting  over 
their  stoves.  Swift, 

t  SOOTH,  n.     [A.  S.  soth.l 


1.  Truth  ;  verity  ;  reality. 


Shak. 


The  very  sooth  of  it  is,  that  an  ill  habit  has  the  force  of  an 
ill  fate.  D'Estrange. 

2.  Prognostication.  ^^  Sooth  of  hiiAs."  Spenser. 

3.  That  which  soothes ;  pleasingness  ;  sweet- 
ness ;  kindness;   "  With  words  of  sooth."  Shak. 

t  s56th,  a.     [A.  S.  soth.] 

1.  True ;  faithful ;  trustworthy.  Shak. 

2.  Pleasing;  delighting.  Milton. 

SOOTHE  (s6th),  V.  a.  [Goth,  sothyan,  to  satisfy  ; 
A.  S.  gesothia7i,  to  assert,  to  flatter,  to  soothe. 
—  From    A.    S.    soth,    true.       Skinner."]       [i. 

SOOTHED  ;  pp.  SOOTHING,  SOOTHED.] 

1.  To  please  by  assenting  to ;  to  flatter. 
"  Can  I  soothe  tyranny."  Dryden. 

I've  tried  the  force  of  every  reason,  him 

Sootlied  and  caressed,  been  angry,  soothed  again.  Addison. 

2.  To  gratify ;  to  please  ;  to  delight.  "  Soothed 
with  his  future  fame."  Dryden. 

3.  To  assuage  ;  to  calm  ;  to  mollify  ;  to  tran- 
quillize ;  to  soften  ;  to  appease ;  to  allay. 

The  lyre  of  David  was  able  to  soothe  the  troubled  spirits  to 
repose.  Knox. 

j^'  "  7^,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  sharp,  as  death, 
breath,  &c.,  except  in  beneath,  booth,  with,  and  the 
verbs  to  seefJi,  to  smooth,  to  sooth,  to  mouth,  all  which 
ought  to  be  written  with  e  final  [Walker  so  spells  them 
all  in  his  Rhyming  Dictionary],  not  only  to  distin- 
guish some  of  them  from  the  nouns,  but  to  show  that 
th  is  soft ;  for  th,  when  final,  is  sometimes  pronounced 
soft,  as  in  to  mouth ;  yet  the,  at  the  end  of  words, 
is  never  pronounced  hard.  There  is  as  obvious  an 
analogy  for  this  sound  of  th  in  fhese  verbs,  as  for  the 
z  sound  of  s  in  verbs  ending  in  se ;  and  why  we 
should  write  some  verbs  with  e.  and  others  without 
it,  is  inconceivable.  The  best  way  to  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  our  orthography,  in  this  particular,  will  be 


m!eN,  SIR;   m6vE,  nor,  s6n;    bOlL,  bur,  Rt)LE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  g,  soft;  £,  G,  £,  |,  hard;   §  as  z;   :i^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


SOOTHER 

to  draw  out  the  nouns  and  verbs  as  they  stand  in 
Johnson's  Dicli'»"™>-if  •  — 


lionary  :  - 

Verbs. 
to  bathe, 
to  breathe. 


yovTis,  Jjcc. 
Bath, 
Breath, 

Cloth         M"  clothe, 
^'°"''        I  to  uncloath. 
Loath.         tu  loathe. 
Mouth,        to  mouth. 


Kovns,  Sfc. 
Sheath. 
Smooth, 
Sooth, 
Swath, 
Wreath, 


VerbF. 
to  sheath,  sheathe, 
to  snioothi 

to  EOOtll. 

to  swathe, 
to  wreath, 
to  inwreathe. 


Surely  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  analogy 
of  the  language  in  this  case.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  hesi- 
tate a  moment  at  writing  all  the  verbs  with  e  final? 
This  IS  a  departure  from  our  great  lexicographer 
wliich  he  luitifjelf  would  approve,  as  nothing  but 
inadvertency  could  have  led  him  into  this  unmeaning 
irregularity."     Walker. 

Although  Walker  speaks  so  decidedly  on  this  mat- 
ter, yet  he  has  not  accommodated  the  orthography  of 
all  these  words  to  the  principle  which  he  inculcates. 
It  could  be  wished  that  all  the  words  of  this  class 
were  conformed  in  their  orthography  to  this  rule. 
The  only  ones  which  are  not  now  actually,  by  respect- 
able usage,  conformed  to  it,  are  the  verbs  to  bequeath^ 
to  mouthy  and  to  smooth,  which  we  rarely  see  written 
to  bequeathe,  to  mouthe,  and  to  smoothe. 

Syn.  —  See  Allay,  Appease. 

s65th'^R,  n.  One  -who  soothes  or  flatters.  Shak. 

f  s66th'fAst,  a.     [A.S.  soth-f(Bst\  soth,  truth, 
and  ftsstf  fast.]     True  ;  veracious.       Wickliffe. 

t  s66th'fAst-n^ss,  ?i. 

racity. 


SOOTII'ING,  n. 
leviation. 


1  SOOT'ISII  (sot'ish  or  sut'ish), 
or  partaking  of,  soot ;  sooty. 


Truth ;  scrupulous  ve- 
Chaucer. 

The  act  of  one  who  soothes ;  al- 
Shak. 

SOOTH'ING,  p.  a.     That  soothes  ;  calming. 

s66tH'ING-LV,  ad.  In  a  soothing  manner;  with 
flattery  or  soothing  words.  Shelton. 

t  SdoTH'LY,  ad.     In  truth;  really.  Rales. 

t  s66th'N5SS,  n.     Truth.   Roben  of  Gloucester. 
SOOTH'SAY,  V.  tt.     To  predict.  Acts  xvi.  16. 

t  SOOTH'SAY,  n.     1.  A  true  saying.        Chaucer. 
2.  A  prediction  ;  a  soothsaying.  Spenser. 

s66tII'SAy-5:r  (s3th'sa-er),  n.  One  who  fore- 
tells future  events  ;  a  foreteller.  Shak. 

s66tH'SAY-ING,  n.  [A.S.  soth-saga.1  The  act 
of  foretelling  future  events.       Ecclus.  xxxiv.  5. 

[|  SOOT'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  sooty  ;  fuliginousness.  Johnson. 

Resembling, 
Clarke. 

|]  SOOT'Y  (sSt'e  or  sut'e)  [sut'e,  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
sSt'e,  ^.  W.  K.  ;  sut'e,  P.  —  See  Soot],  a. 

1.  Producing  soot.     "  Sooty  coal."       Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of,  covered  with,  or  resembling, 
soot ;  fuliginous.     "  Sooty  matter."       Wilklns. 

3.  Black;  dark;  dusky ;  murky.    "The  sooty 
flag  of  Acheron."  Milton. 

Swift  on  his  sooti/  pinionB  flita  the  gnome.  Fope. 

II  So6T'y,  V.  a.  To  make  black. or  foul  with  soot. 
"  Sooiled  with  noisome  smoke.*'  Chapman. 

s5p,  n.  [A,  S.  sopt  soup  ;  syp^  a  wetting,  a  mois- 
tening ;  Dut.  sop,  soup  ;  Ger.  ^  Dan.  suppe  ;  Sw. 
soppa.  — Fr.  soupe,  soup.  —  See  Sip,  and  Sup.] 

1.  Any  thing  steeped  or  dipped  in  liquor,  es- 
pecially to  be  eaten.  Shak. 

So;w  in  wiue,  guantity  for  quantity,  inebriate  more  than 
wine  of  itself.  Bacon. 

2.  Any  thing  given  to  pacify  or  appease  ;  — 
so  called  from  the  sop  given  to  Cerberus, 

To  Cerberue  they  give  a  so/j. 

Hie  triple  barking  mouth  to  stop.  Sw\ft. 

Ill  nature  is  not  cured  with  a  sop.  VEstrange. 

3.  t  A  thing  of  no  value.      Piers  Plouhman. 

B6?,v.a.  \i.  sopped;  pp.  sopping,  sopped.] 
To  steep,  dip,  or  soak  in  liquor.  Fletcher. 

SOPE,  n.    See  Soap.  Todd. 

SOPH  (s5f),  n.  1.  A  sophister.  "Three  Cam- 
bridge sophs."    [Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng.]  Pope. 

Learned  Boph3  in  systems  jaded.  Bp.  Hoime. 

2.  A  sophomore.  College  Words  and  Customs. 

SO  'PJiff  n.  [Per.]  A  monarch  of  Persia ;  a  sofi. 
—  See  Son,  and  Soofee.  Congreve. 

t  SOPH'IC,         ;  a.  \Gr.  ao^pln,  wisdom.]  Teaching 
fsOPH'I-CAL,  >  wisdom;  sophical.  Harris. 

S6PH'I§M  (sSfizm"),  n.  [Gr.  adipiaiia;  ao^i^w,  to 
make  wise  ;   aoipiC,o^ai,  to  be  wise,  to  devise  skil-  I 
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fully ;  <To0i5j,  wise  ;  L.  sophisma  ;  It.  sofismo ; 
Sp.  sojisma ;  Fr.  sophisme.']  A  specious,  but 
fallacious,  argument ;  a  fallacy,  deception,  or 
subtlety  in  argument  or  reasoning ;  paralogism. 

When  a  false  argument  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  true 
one,  then  it  is  properly  called  a  aophism.  Walts, 

JS^  "  Sophism  is  a  false  argument.  This  word  is 
not  usually  applied  to  mere  errors  in  reasoning,  but 
only  to  those  erroneous  reasonings  of  the  fallacy  of 
which  the  person  wlio  maintained  them  is,  in  some 
degree,  conscious  ;  and  which  he  endeavors  to  con- 
ceal from  examination  by  subtlety  and  by  some  am- 
biguity, or  other  Wnfairness  in  the  use  of  words." 
Taylor. 

Syn. —  See  Paralogism. 

SOPH'IST  (sof'ist),  n.  [Gr.  <ro(fi<rr«  ;  L.  sophistes ; 
It.  §  Sp.  sofista ;  Fr,  sophiste.'] 

1.  In  ancient  Greece,  one  who  gave  lessons 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  for  money.         Temple. 

j({@=°  •'  If  the  earlier  sophists  are  to  be  blamed  rather 
for  false  display  than  for  actual  false  intention,  their 
trade  soon  became  that  of  perverting  and  opposing 
truth,  as  such,  and  in  this  character,  being  attacked 
by  Socrates  and  Plato,  as  also  by  Aristophanes  and 
others,  they  tell  into  deserved  odium."  Liddell  Sf 
Scott. 

2.  A  specious,  but  fallacious,  reasoner ;  a 
disputant  fallaciously  subtle  ;  an  artful,  but  in- 
sidious, logician.  Wright. 

3.  A  sophister.    [Camb.  Univ.,  Eng.]    Crabb. 
flli^The  words  5op/iis£,and  sophister  are  sometimes 

confounded,  the  proper  sense  of  the  former  being  a 
teacher  of  pliilosophy  in  ancient  Greece  ;  of  the  latter, 
a  specious,  but  false  reasoner.     Dr.  Campbell. 

s6PH'!S-TpR,n.   1.  t  A  Grecian  sophist,  flbo/ten 

2.  A  specious,  but  fallacious,  reasoner.  Shak. 

3.  A  student  in  a  university  or  a  college,  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  iirst  year  of  the  course;  — 
a  name  originally,  and  particularly,  applied  in 
Camb.  Univ.,  Eng.  College  Words  and  Customs. 

tSOPH'JS-TgE,  V.  a.  To  maintain  by  sophistry 
or  fallacious  argument.  Ld.  Cobham. 

SO-PHIS'TJC,         )  (J      [Qr.  (To(liicri«i)i ;  L.  sophls- 
SO-PHlS'TJ-CAL,  )  ticus  ;  It.  ij  Sp.  sofistico ;  Fr. 
sophistique.']      Partaking   of    sophistry ;    falla- 
ciously subtle  ;  fallacious  ;    logically  deceitful ; 
illogical.     '*  Sophistic  reasoning."  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Fallacious. 

SO-PHIS'TJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  sophistry;  with 
fallacious  subtlety.  "Bolingbroke  argues  most 
sophistically."  Swift. 

SO-PHlS'TJ-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  sophistical ;  sophistry.  Ash. 

Sp-PHlS'TI-CATi:,  V.  a.  [It.  sofisticare  ;  Sp.  sqfis- 
ticar  ;  Fr.  sophistiquer .']     [i.   sophisticated  ; 

pp.      SOPHISTICATING,       SOPHISTICATED.]        To 

adulterate ;  to  corrupt  with  something  spurious  ; 
to  vitiate  ;  to  debase  ;  to  pervert.  Dryden. 

SO-PHIS'TJ-CATE,  a.  Adulterated;  spurious; 
not  genuine  ;  counterfeit.  Cowley. 

SO-PHIS-TI-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  sophisti- 
cating; adulteration.  Boyle. 

SO-PHtS'TI-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who  sophisticates  ; 
an  adulterator.  Whitaker. 

s6PH'IS-TEY  (s6fis-tr?),  n.  1.  t Logic;  reason- 
ing. **  Youthful  exercises  of  sophistry,  themes, 
and  declamations."  Fenton. 

2.  Specious,  but  fallacious,  reasoning ;  false 
or  deceitful  logic  ;  paralogy ;  fallacy. 

These  men  have  obscured  and  confounded  the  natures  of 
things  by  their  false  principles  and  wretched  eophistry.  South. 

s6ph'0-M6RE,  n.  [Gr.  trotj)6^,  wise,  and  uwfwf,  dull, 
foolish.  —  "  The  freshman's  year  [in  Cambridge 
University,  Eng.]  being  expired,  the  next  dis- 
tinctive appellation  conferred  is  ^  so^j^Jlfb?*.  .  .  . 
Is  not  Mor  an  abbreviation  of  the  Gr.  Mupi'a 
[folly],  and  might  not  this  quaint  title  have 
been  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  Encomium 
Morite,  the  Praise  of  Folly,  of  Erasmus,  was  so 
generally  read  that  ten  editions  of  it  speedily 
issued  from  the  press  ?  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  near  the  beginning  of  this  admirable  trea- 
tise the  word  ^wpoco^'if,  foolishly  wise,  occurs, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  Soph  Mor  is  only  a  trans- 
position of  the  word,  with  a  curtailing  of  the 
former  part  of  it."  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixv.  1795, 
p.  818.]  A  student  belonging  to  the  second 
class,  or  class  next  above  the  freshman  class,  in 
a  college,  or  who  is  in  the  second  year  of  his  col- 
legiate course.     [U.  S.]  Sidney  Willard. 


SORBONNE 

S6PH-0-m6r'!C,         I  a.     Relating  to,  or   like, 

s6piI-0-M6K'1-CAL,  )  a  sophomore;  bombastic; 

inflated;  turgid;  pompous.        Calhoun.     Hall. 

t  SO'PITE,  V.  a.  [L.  sopio,  sopitus;  sopor,  a  deep 
sleep.]  To  lay  or  put  asleep ;  to  set  to  rest ;  to 
quiet ;  tranquillize.  Wood. 

t  SO-PI"TIQN  (-pish'-),  m.    Sleep  ;  rest.    Browne. 

SO'POR,  n.  [L.]  A  profound  sleep ;  morbid  sleep 
or  drowsiness ;  lethargy.  Dunglison. 

t  s5p'0-RAte,  v.  a.  [L.  soporo,  soporatus.']  To 
lay  or  put  asleep  ;  to  stupefy.  Cudworth. 

s5p-0-rIf'PR-OUS,  a.  [L.  soporifer;  sopor,  a 
heavy  sleep,  and  jfej-o,  to  bring ;  It.  4r  Sp.  sopo- 
rifero ;  Fr.  soporifiri.']  Causing  or  inducing 
sleep ;  narcotic  ;  somniferous ;  soporiiic.  "  Sop- 
orifirous  medicine."  Swift. 

SOP-O-ElF'SR-OCS-Ly,  ad.  So  as  to  induce 
sleep  ;  narcotically.  '  Clarke. 

SOP-O-RIP'fR-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
power  of  causing  sleep.  Johnson. 

SOP-p-RlF'IC  [s6p-o-rif'ik,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Stn. ;  s6- 
po-rif'jk,  S.  P.  E.  A'.],  a.  [L.  sopor,  a  heavy 
sleep,  and  facio,  to  make ;  Fr.  sopoi-ifique.} 
Causing  sleep ;  soporiferous  ;  narcotic.    Locke. 

SOP-O-RIP'IC,  re.  (Med.)  A  soporific  medicine, 
or  a  medicine  causing  sleep.  Dunglison. 

SOP-p-ROSE',  a.  ]\j.  soporm.']  Causing  sleep  ; 
soporific ;  soporiferous.  Brit.  Almanac. 

Greenhill, 


SOP'P-ROUS,  a.  ■  Causing  sleep. 
SOP'PipE,  n.    One  who  sops. 


Johnson. 


SO'PRA.  [It.,  from  L.  super,  above.]  (Mm.) 
Above  or  upper.  Moore. 

Sp-PR.i'NIST,  n.  (Mus.)  A  singer  of  soprano  ;  a 
treble  singer.  Wright. 

Sg-PRl'M-6,  re. ;  pi.  sq-pr'A'k!.  [It.]  (Mus.) 
Treble  ;  the  highest  female  voice  or  part.  Moore. 

SOP'SA-VINE,  n.    An  early  apple.  Kenrick. 

SOPS-lN-WlNE,  re.    A  kind  of  pink.       Spenser. 
t  SOR'ANCE,  re.     Soreness.  Drayton. 

SORB,  «.  \lj.sorbus,sorbwm.']  (Bot.)  The  service- 
tree,  and  its  fruit.  — See  Seiivice-tree.  Milton. 

SbRB'-AP-PLE,  re.    The  fruit  of  the  sorb.  Phillips. 

SOR'BATE,  n.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Malate  ;  —for- 
merly supposed  to  be  a  distinct  salt.  Ure. 

SOR-B5-FA'C15NT  (sor-be-fa'slient),  a.  [L.  sor- 
beo,  to  absorb,  and  facio,  to  make.]  (Med.) 
Promoting  absorption.  Dunglison. 

SOR-Bf-FA'CI^NT,  «.  (Med.)  A  medicine  or 
remedy  promoting  absorption.  Park. 

SOR'B^NT,  re.  [L.  sorbeo,  sorbens,  to  absorb.] 
An  absorbent,     [k.]  Clarke. 

SOR'BfT,  re.    A  kind  of  beverage.  Smollett. 

SOR'BIC,  a.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Malic;  —  used 
formerly  to  note  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct acid.  Turner, 

t  SOR'BJLE,  a.  [L.  sorbilis  ;  sorbeo,  to  drink.] 
That  may  be  drunk,  as  a  liquid.  Bailey. 

SOR'BINE,  re.  (Chem.)  A  crystalline,  saccharine 
substance  obtained  from  berries  of  the  moun- 
tain-ash (Pyrus  aucitparia).  Miller. 

t  S6R-Bl"TipN  (srir-blsh'an),  re.  [L.  sorbitio.l 
The  act  of  drinking  or  sipping.  Cockeram. 

SOR-BON'J-CAL,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  a  Sor- 
bonist  or  the  Sorbonne.  Bale. 

SOR'BpN-IST,  re.  A  doctor  of  the  theological 
college  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  ancient  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  Hudibras. 

SOfi-BOJVJVE' (sor-bSn'),  re.  [Fr,]  'A  celebrated 
college  in  the  University  of  Paris,  founded  by 
Robert  de  Sorbonne,  in  1252  or  1253.  P.  Cyc. 
ij®=  The  college  of  the  Sorbmtne  was  one  of  the 
four  constituent  parts  of  the  faculty  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  though  the  least  numer- 
ous part,  yet  from  the  number  of  eminent  men  be- 
longing to  it,  this  college  frequently  gave  the  name 
to  the  whole  faculty,  and  graduates  of  the  (University 
of  Paris,  though  not  connected  with  this  college,  fre- 
quently styled  themselves  doctors  or  bachelors  of 
the  Sorbonne.     P.  Cyc. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  t,  I,  O,  0,  "?,  short;   A,  5,  T,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


SORB-TREE 
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SORT 


SORB'-TREE,  n.    The  service-tree.     Pilkington. 

SOR'CJpR-jpR,  w.  [Low  L.  sortiarius;  sors,  sortis, 
a  lot,  fate,  destiny;  Fr. .somer.]  One  who 
practises  divination  by  lot,  or  who  exercises 
magical  powers,  especially  by  the  aid  of  evil 
spirits  ;  a  magician  ;  a  conjurer.  "  The  Egyp- 
tian sorcei'ers.**  Watts. 

S6r'C?R-ESS,  n.  A  female  sorcerer  or  magi- 
cian; an  enchantress.  Shak. 

SdR'C?R-OUS,  a.  Pertevining  ^p,  or  containing, 
sorcery  or  enchantments.     [R.]  Bale. 

SOR'C^-RY,  n.  [Fr.  sorcellerie.]  Divination,  es- 
pecially ijy  the  aid  of  evil  spirits ;  ma^ic ;  enchant- 
ment ;  witchcraft.     "  Sorceries  terrible."  Shak. 

SORD  [sbrd,  W.  P.  J.  F.  K. ;  sord,  PF5.],  n.    [Cor- 

■  rupted  from  sward.']  The  grassy  surface  of 
land;  sward,     [b.]  MiUon. 

S0R'DA-WAL-ITE,«.  {Mill.)  A  brittle,  grayish 
or  bluish-black  mineral,  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  phosphor- 
ic acid,  and  water,  and  occurring  in  thin  layers  on 
trap  near  Sordawala,  in  Finland.  Dana. 

s6R'I>E^,n.  [L.]  Foul  or  filthy  matter ;  dirt; 
dregs;  refuse;  excretions,  Woodioard. 

SpR-DET',  n.     A  sordine.  Bailey. 

SdR'D|D,  a.  [L.  sordidus;  sordeo,  to  be  dirty  or 
filthy  ;  It.  tSf  Sp.  sordido  ;  Fr.  sordide.'] 

1.  Filthy;  dirty;  foul;  unclean.  \vi.]Bp.IIalh 

There  Charon  standa, 
A  sordid  god;  down  from  his  hoary  cliin 
.  A  length  of  beard  descends,  uncombed,  unclean.  Dryden. 

a.  Mean;  low;  vile;  base;  degraded. 

"Which  vulgarj  sordid  mortals  take.  Cowley. 

3.  Covetous  ;  avaricious  ;  niggardly  ;  miserly. 

If  we  should  ceaae  to  be  generous  and  charitable  because 
another  ie  sordid  and  ungrateful,  it  would  be  much  in  the 
power  of  vice  to  extinguish  Christian  virtues.       VEstrange. 

Syn.  — See  AVARICIOUS. 

t  SOR-DID'J-TY,  n.     Sordidness.  Burton. 

SOR'DID-LY,  ad.    In  a  sordid  manner;  meanly; 

basely:  —  covetously;  avariciously.      Crashaw. 

SOR'DID-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  sordid  ;  filthiness  ;  dirtiness.  Ray. 

2.  Meanness  ;  vileness  ;  baseness.      Cowley. 

3.  Avariciousness  ;  covetousness  ;  niggardli- 
ness ;  closeness.  Knox. 

SOR-DINE'  (sor-den')  [sor-den',  W.  P.  Ja.  K. ; 
sbr'din,  Sm.],  n.  [It.  sordina^  sordino^  sordo 
(L.  surdus),  deaf;  Fr.  sourdine.']  (Mus.)  A 
small  instrument  or  damper  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  trumpet,  or  on  the  bridge  of  a  violin  or  vio- 
loncello, to  render  the  sound  fainter.       Bailey. 

SORE,  n.  [A.  S.  sar,  sorrow  ;  5or,  sore,  painful ; 
sw(Br,  swar,  burdensome,  sorrowful ;  Dut.  zeer, 
zweer,  a  sore  ;  zwaaVj  heavy,  grievous  ;  South 
Ger.  seer,  sehr^  sore ;  Ger.  geschwfir,  a  sore  ; 
achioer,  heavy,  grievous ;  Dan.  saar,  a  sore,  an 
ulcer  ;  svosr,  heavy  ;  Sw.  sara,  a  sore  ;  sar,  sore.] 

1.  A  tender  and  painful  place  on  the  body; 
an  ulcer.     "  Festering  sores."  Uryden. 

There  was  a  certain  beggar  named  Lazarus,  which  was 
laid  at  his  f^ate,  full  of  soi'es.  Lvke  xvi.  29. 

l^S"  "  U  is  not  used  of  a  wound,  but  of  a  breach  of 
continuity,  either  long  continued  or  from  internal 
cause.  To  be  a  sore^  there  must  be  an  excoriation  ;  a 
tumor  or  bruise  is  not  called  a  sore  before  some  dis- 
ruption happen."    Johnson. 

2.  t  Grief;  affliction;  calamity;  plague. 

Whatsoever  sore,  or  whatsoever  sickness  there  be. 

2  C/iron.  vi.  28. 

SORE,  a.  1.  Tender  and  painful,  as  from  inflam- 
mation or  excoriation.  "My  arm  is  sore."  Shak, 

2.  Tender,  as  the  mind;  easily  vexed,  or 
grieved;  irritable.  "Your friends  a.xe sore.'* Pope. 

Malice  and  hatred  are  very  fretting  and  vexatious,  and  are 
apt  to  make  our  minds  sore  and  uneasy.  TillotBon. 

3.  Distressing ;  afflictive  ;  severe  ;  violent. 

Sore  hath  been  their  fight.  MiUon. 

4.  t Criminal;  wicked;  evil. 

To  lapse  in  ftilnesa 
la  sorer  than  to  he  for  need.  Shak. 

5.  t  Cowardly;  timid;  spiritless.     Wickhffe, 
t  SORE,  ad.    1.  With  painful  violence ;  painfully ; 

grievously ;  severely ;  violently  ;  sorely. 

Thy  hand  preaseth  me  sore.  Common  Prayer. 

They  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck.      Acts  xx.  37. 

2.  t  Intensely  ;  in  a  great  degree.  *" 

Men  delight  sore  when  they  hear  of  virtuous  men.      Thorpe. 

fSORE,  V.  a.     To  make  sore.  Spenser. 

SORE,  n.    [Fr.  saure,  sorrel,  their  color.  S7ci7iner.'] 


1.  A  hawk  of  the  first  year.  Browne. 

2.  A  buck  of  the  fourth  year.  Shak. 
SO-RE'DI'trM,  n.\  pi.  sg-RE'Di-4..    [Gr.  (ruptff,  a 

'heap.]  {JSot.)  A  patch  of  granular  bodies  on 
the  surface  of  the  thallus  of  lichens.    Henslow. 

SOR-^-DlF'^R-oCrS,  a.  [Eng.  soredium,  and  L. 
JerOf  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  soredia.  Loudon. 

t  SORE'HON,  n.  [Ir. ;  —  from  Ir.  sronCy  a  meas- 
ure of  oatmeal  containing  three  pottles.]  For- 
merly, in  Ireland,  an  exaction  or  servile  tenure 
by  "■-vhich  tenants  were  compelled  to  maintain 
gratuitously  their  chieftain  and  his  followers, 
whenever  he  wished  to  indulge  in  a  revel ;  — 
same  as  sorn  in  Scotland  —  See  Sorn.  Spenser, 

SOR'^L  [sar'el,  P.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  so'rel,  S.  W. 
J.  F.ly  n.     [Dim.  of  sore.] 

1.  A  buck  of  the  third  year.  Shak. 

2.  A  reddish  color.  —  See  Sorrel.         Todd. 
SORE'LY,   ad.      "With    great    pain    or-  distress ; 

grievously  ;  severely  ;  violently.  Dryden. 

SORE'N^SS,  -m  The  state  of  being  sore  ;  tender- 
ness and  painfulness,  as  of  a  wound.      Temple. 

S'6R'OHUM,n.  [The  Asiatic  name  of  a  culti- 
vated species.  Gray.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  tall 
grasses  with  succulent  stems,  native  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia  ;  broom-corn.  Gray, 

jB®^  The  genus  Sorslium  hug  acquired  considerable 
importance  within  a  few  years,  on  account  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  species  or  a  variety  uf  it  aa  a  sugar- 
producing  plant,  under  the  names  of  Chinese  sugar- 
cane, Sorghum,  Sorgo,  Imphpc,  &.C.  Ita  true  botanical 
character  doea  not  seem  to  be  settled.  It  is  probably 
a  variety  of  Sorghum  vulgare  (common  aorghum,  In- 
dian millet,  or  doura).     Darlington. 

SOR'GO,  n.  [It.]  {Bot.)  A  species  of  Sorghum  ; 
Indian  millet ;  Sorghum  vulgare.        Eng.  Cyc. 

Sb'Ri,n.pl.  {Bot.)  The  fruit-dots  on  the  back 
of  the  fronds  of  ferns.  —  See  SoRUS.  Gray. 

SO-RI'TE^,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aupelrtj; ;  o-wp(Sf,  a 
heap.]  (Logic.)  An  abridged  form  of  stating  a 
series  of  syllogisms  of  which  the  conclusion  of 
each  is  a  premise  of  the  succeeding.     WAately. 

SORN,  n.  [Scot.,  from  Fr.  sejourner,  to  sojourn, 
to  tarry.  Sibbald.]  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  a 
kind  of  tenure  by  which  tenants  were  obliged 
to  entertain  gratuitously  their  chieftain  and  his 
followers  whenever  he  wished  to  indulge  in  a  rev- 
el ;  —  the  same  as  sorehon,  in  Ireland.  Macbean. 

SORN,  V.  n.  To  obtrude  one's  self  on  another  for 
bed  and  board.     [Scotland.]  Jatnieson. 

SORN'^IR,  n.  One  who  obtrudes  on  another  for 
bed  and  board.     [Scotland.]  Macbean. 

SO-ROR'NCIDE  [so-r5r'e-sid,  W.  P.  Ja.  ;  so-ro're- 
sid,  S.  K.  Sm.],  n.  [L.  soroncida;  soror,  a 
sister,  and  ccedo,  to  kill ;  Fr.  sororicide.]  The 
murderer,  or  the  murder,  of  a  sister.    Johnson, 

fsOR'RA^E,  n.  Blades  of  green  wheat,  of  bar- 
ley, or  of  other  grain.  Bailey. 

s6r'RANCE,  71.  {Farriery.)  Any  disease  or  sore 
in  horses.  Bailey, 

SOR'R^L,  n.  [Fr.  surelle.  —  From  A.  S.  sur,  sour. 
Skinner.]  {Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  several 
species  of  plants,  so  named  from  their  acid  taste. 
Common  sorrely  a  deciduous,  herbaceous  plant,  often 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  which  are  used  as 
salad  ;  Rumex  acetosa.  —  Sheep  sorrel  ox  field  sorrel,  an 
abundant  weed  in  waate  places  and  sterile  lands.  Gray. 

—  Mountain  sorrel,  the  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Ozijria.  —  Red  sorrel,  a  popular  name  applied  in 
the  West  Indies  to  Hibiscus  sabdariffa,  from  the  calyxes 
and  capsules  of  which  tarts  are  made.  A  decoction 
of  them,  sweetened  and  fermented,  is  called  sorrel 
cool  drink,  which  is  much  used  in  that  sultry  climate. 
Loudon. —  Sa/(o/507ve/,  a  salt  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  the  Oxalis  acetosella  or  Rumex  acetosa,  and  consist- 
ing of  two  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid,  one  of  potash, 
and  two  of  water  ;  binoxalate  of  potash  ;  —  called  also 
essential  salt  of  lemons.  Hmry.  —  Wood-sorrel,  the 
common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Oxalis.     Gray. 

SOR'R^L,  a.  [It.  sauro;  Fr.  saure.  —  From  L. 
surrufus,  somewhat  reddish.  Ferrari.  —  From 
Goth,  saur,  smoky  red.  Landais.]  Of  a  yel- 
lowish red  or  brown.     "  A  sorrel  horse."    Todd. 

SOr'R^IL,  n.     A  yellowish  red  or  brown  color. 

—  See  SoREL.  Clarke. 
SOR'R^L-TREE,  n.     {Bot.)   A  deciduous  tree  of 

the  genus  Oxydendrum,  with  white  flowers,  and 

foliage  sour  to  the  taste ;  sour-wood.  Gray. 

SOR'RI-LY,   ad.     In  a  sorry  manner ;    meanly ; 

poorly ;  despicably  ;  wretchedly.  Sidney. 


SOR'RJ-NfiSS, «.  Meanness ;  poorness ;  vn*etehed- 
ness ;  despicableness.     [r.]  Bailey. 

s6r'R6w  (s5r'ra),  n.  [M.  Goth,  saurga,  care, 
sorrow ;  A.  S.  sorg,  sorhg ;  Dut.  zorg ;  Ger. 
sorge;  Dan.,  Sw.,  S;  Icel.  sorg;  Old  Eng.  sorwe, 
sorewe.  — From  sore.  Skintier.  Tooke.  —  See 
Sore.]  Mental  pain  or  suffering,  as  on  be- 
reavement or  disappointnient ;  grief;  affliction; 
regret;   sadness.     " Woe  and  sorrow."   Milton. 

The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone, 

LeadTfl  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown.      Cowper. 

Syn.  —  Sorrow,  grief,  and  affliction,  all  denote  a 
state  of  mental  suffering  or  distress.  Jiffliction  is  a 
stronger  term,  and  of  more  extensive  application,  than 
grief;  grief,  a  stronger  term  than  sorrow;  sorrow. 
stronger  than  regret.  Sadjiess  denotes  a  dejected 
state  of  mind.  •Affliction,  grief,  and  sorrow,  are  all 
caused  by  the  death  of  friends  or  relatives.  .Afflicted 
ox  grieved  by  the  death  of  friends  ;  sorry  for  a  friend's 
misfortune;  regret  for  a  mistake,  for  a  loss,  or  for 
misspent  time.  —  See  Affliction. 

SOR'ROW  (aSr'ro),  y.  n.  \M..  Goth,  saurgan; 
A.  S.  sarian,  sargian,  sorgian  ;  Dut.  zorgen,  to 
have  care  or  solicitude  ;  Ger.  sorgen.]     [i.  sor- 

RQ-WED  ;    pp,    sorrowing,     SORROWED.]        To 

have  sorrow  or  be  sorry ;  to  grieve  ;  to  be  sad. 

They  shall  not  sorrow  any  more.  Jer,  xxxi.  12. 

I  desire  no  man  to  soi-row  for  me.  liayward, 

SOR'ROW-BLIGHT'^D  (-bllt'^d),  w.  Blighted  or 
ruined  with  sorrow.  Clarke. 

SOR'ROWED  (sor'rod),  a.  Accompanied  with  sor- 
row.    '*  To  make  their  sorrowed  tender."  Shak. 

SOR'ROW-FUL  (s&r'ro-ful),  a.  1.  Full  of,  or  hav- 
ing, sorrow ;  grieving  ;  sad  ;  sorry.  *'  They 
were  exceeding  sorrowfaV*  Matt.  xxvi.  22. 

Ye  shall  weep  and  lament  .  .  .  and  shall  be  sorrowful,  but 
your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy.  John-x.y\.  20. 

2.  Expressing,  or  accompanied  with,  sorrow. 
"  My  sorrowful  meat."  Job  vi.  7. 

3.  Distressed  ;  dismal ;  melancholy.  "  A 
woman  of  a  sorrowful  spirit."         1  Sam.  i.  15. 

Syn.  —  See  Dismal. 

s6r'ROW-FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  sorrowful  manner; 
so  as  to  produce  sorrow,  Herbert. 

SOR'ROW-FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  bein^  sor- 
rowful; grief;  sadness.  Sidney. 

SOR'ROW-iNG^w.  Expression  of  sorrow.  Browne. 

SOR'ROW-LESS,  «.    Without  sorrow.         Hewyt. 

sOR'ROW-STRICK'EN  (-strik'kn),  a.  Struck  or 
depressed  with  sorrow.  Clarke. 

SOR'RY,  a.  1.  Having  or  feeling  sorrow;  grieved; 
sorrowful.     *'  I  am  sorry  for  thee."  Shak. 

I  will  be  sorry  for  my  sin.  Ps.  xxxviii.  38. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  satire  interspersed  in  some  of  these 

pieces,  upon  a  few  people.  Sioift. 

2.  Melancholy ;  dismal ;  mournful ;  sad ;  pain- 
ful.     *' A  sorry  sight."  Spenser. 

3.  "Worthless  ;  poor ;  mean  ;  vile  ;  bad  ;  tri- 
fling; wretched.  "A  5orry  slave."  L*  Estrange. 
"  A  slight  and  sorry  business."    Bentley. 

Syn.  — See  Sorrow. 

SOR^,  n.;  pi.  aoR'TK?.  [L.]  A  lot:  —  divina- 
tion by  means  of  lots.  Hook. 

SORT,  n.  [L.  sors,  sortis,  lot,  fate,  condition, 
share ;  It.  sorta,  species ;  Sp.  suerte ;  Fr.  sorte. 
—  Dut.  soort ;  Ger.  sorte  ;  Dan.  ^i  Sw.  sort.] 

1.  fA  lot.      "Draw  the  sort."  Shak. 

2.  A  kind;  a  species.  "  Three  sor^s  of  poems." 
Walsh,     "All  sorts  of  grain."  A.  Smith. 

Things  are  ranked  under  names  into  sorts  or  species  only 
OB  they  agree  to  certain  abstract  ideas.  Locke. 

3.  Manner;  formof being orof acting;  dej^i-ee. 
"  To  Adam  in  what  sort  shall  I  appear  ? "  Milton. 

That  I  may  laugh  nt  her  in  equal  sort 

As  she  doth  laugh  at  me.  Spenser. 

4.  Class;  order;  kind;  race;  species;  rank; 
description.     "All  sorts  of  people."  Shak. 

There  was  none  such  in  the  army  of  any  sort.  Shak. 

5.  A  company;  a  set;  a  gang.  "Asoriof 
traitors  here."  Shak.  "A  soH  of  country 
fellows."  B.  Jonson.     [r.] 

6.  pi.  (Printing.)  Letters,  marks,  points,  or 
quadrats  which  are  either  deficient  or  redundant 
in  quantity.  Brande. 

Out  of  sorts,  not  very  well;  somewhat  ill  or  un- 
well ;  not  m  good  humor.  Halliwell. 

4^=  "  There  is  an  affected  pronunciation  of  this 
word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  port."     Walker. 

Syn. —  See  Kind. 
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SORT,  V.  a.    [L.  aortior  ;  It.  assortire  ;  Fr.  assor- 

'"■•]       [»•  SORTED  ;  pp.  SORTING,  SORTED.] 

1.  To   separate    or   distribute    into    distinct 
kinds  or  classes ;  to  assort. 

Each  remains  what  it  was  before  if  the  threada  were  pulled 

asunder,  and  sorted  each  color  by  itself.  HoyUi. 

Shell-fish  have  been,  by  some  of  the  ancients,  compared 

and  sorted  with  the  insects.  Bacon, 

2.  To  reduce  to  order ;  to  arrange.         Sha/c. 
These  they  sorted  into  their  several  times  and  places,  looker. 

3.  To  put  together  in  distribution  ;  to  conjoin. 
She  sorts  things  presentwith  things  past.  Davies. 

4.  To  choose  or  select  from  a  number. 

Send  his  mother  to  his  father's  house. 

That  he  may  sort  her  out  a  worthy  spouse.      Chapman. 

SORT,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  joined  or  associated  with 
others  of  the  same  species  or  kind. 

Nor  do  metals  only  sort  and  herd  with  metals  in  the  earth, 
and  minerals  with  minerals,  but  both  in  common  together. 

Woodward. 

2.  To  consort ;   to  associate. 

The  illiberality  of  parents  towards  their  children  makes 
them  base,  and  sort  with  any  company.  Bacon. 

3.  To  suit;  to  fit;  to  be  adapted;  —  common- 
ly followed  by  with. 

Whose  natures  sort  with  their  vocations.  Bacon. 

Different  styles  with  different  subjects  sor^  Pope. 

tSORT,  «.  n.     [Fr.  iorfaV,  to  issue.] 

1.  To  issue  ;  to  result;  to  terminate. 

It  sorted  not  to  any  fight,  but  to  a  retreat.  Bacon. 

And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  did  so  sort.  Shak. 

2.  t  To  have  success ;  to  succeed.        Bacon. 

SORT'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  sortable.l 

1.  t Suitable;  befitting;  proper.  Bacon. 

2.  That  may  be  sorted.  Clarke. 

t  SORT'A-BLY,  ad.     Suitably ;  fitly.        Cotgrave. 

fSORT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  representing,  a 
sort  or  species ;  specific.  Locke. 

tSORT'ANCB,  n.  Suitableness;  agreement.  Shak. 

SORT'^D,  p.  a.  Reduced  to  order  or  arrangement ; 
classed ;  arranged.  Simmonds. 

SORT'^R,  n.     One  who  sorts.  A.  Smith. 

SOR-TIE'  (sor-te'),  n.  [Fr. ;  from  sortir,  to  go 
out,  to  issue.]  {Mil.)  A  sudden  attack  made  by 
a  body  of  soldiers  from  a  besieged  place  upon 
the  besiegers ;  a  sally.  Brande. 

SOR'TI-LE(?E,  ».  [L.  sors,  sortis,  a  lot,  and  lego, 
to  select ;  It.  (Sf  Sp.  sorttlegio  ;  Fr.  sortilege.'] 
The  act  or  the  practice  of  drawing  lots,  or  divi- 
nation by  drawing  lots.  Holland. 

SOR-TI-LE'piOyS  (-jus),  a.  Relating  to  sortilege. 
*'  Sortilegious  charms."  Davhuz. 

SOR'TJ-LE-gY,  n.     Sortilege.     [R.]  Browne. 

tSOR-Tf"TION,  K.  [L.  sorttft'o.]  Selection,  de- 
termination, or  choice  by  lot.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  SORT'M^NT,  «.     The  act  of  sorting.     Johnson. 

SO  'RUS,  n. ;  pi.  so  'rI.  [Gr.  irwp,5c,  a  heap.]  {Bot.) 
One  of  the  small  clusters  of  capsules  or  fruit 
dots  on  the  back  of  the  fronds  of  ferns.     Gray. 

-(■SO'RY,  n.     {Chem.)   Sulphate  of  iron.  Franm. 

SO'— SO,  a.     Indifferent;  passable.  Roget. 

SOSS,  V.  a.     To  throw  lazily.     [Vulgar.]       Swift. 

SOSS,  D.-».     [See  Souse.] 

1.  To  sit  or  fall  lazily  into  a  seat  or  chair. 
"  Sossing  in  an  easy  chair.'*     [Vulgar.]     Swift. 

2.  To  lap,  as  a  dog.    [Local,  Eng.]    Brockett. 

SOSS,  n.     1.  f  A  lazy,  heavy  fellow.         Cotgrave. 

2.  A  heavy  fall.     [Local,  Eng.]         Brockett. 

3.  A  mucky  puddle.     [Local,  Eng.]       Grose. 

s6s-TE-JirU'Td,a.  [It.]  (3f«s.)  Noting  that  the 
notes  of  a  movement  or  passage  are  to  be  fully 
sustained: — noting  also  a  protracted  rate  of 
movement ;  as,  "  Adagio  soste7iuto"      Dwight. 

SOT,  n.    [A.  S.  sot ;  Dut.  zot.  —  Sp.  zote ;  Fr.  sot."] 

1.  A  blockhead  ;  a  dolt ;  a  numskull.      Shak. 

2.  An  habitual  drunkard ;  a  toper  ;  a  tippler. 

s6t,  u.  o.    To  stupefy ;  to  besot,    [b.]     Dryden. 
SOT,  V.  n.  To  tipple  to  stupidity,  [r.]   Goldsmith. 

SO-TAD'JC,  n.     An  obscene  composition  like  the 

Verses  of  Sotades,  a  poet  of  Greece.        Milton. 

tSOTE,  a.     Sweet.  Fairfax. 


SO-TE-RI-6l'0-9Y,  n.  [Gr.  amrv^ia,  safety,  and 
Uyos,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  health,  or  the 
science  of  preserving  health ;  hygiene.    Wright. 

t  SdTH'BIND,  a.  [A.  S.  soth,  truly,  and  bindan, 
to  bind.]     Inveterate,  as  a  sore.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

SOTH'IC,  a.  Noting  the  Egyptian  year  of  365 
days,  which  was  so  called  from  Sothis,  the  dog- 
star,  at  whose  heliacal  rising  it  was  supposed 
to  commence.  Brande. 

Sotkic  period,  a  period  in  Egyptian  chronology  of 
1460  years,  in  which  time  tlie  months  returned  to  the 
same  day  of  the  year ;   also  called   Sotftiac  period. 

Park.    P.  Cyc. 

SOT'TJSH,  a.     I.   Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  sot; 
stupid;  dull;  doltish;  foolish.      "Sottish  pre- 
tenders to  astrology."  Swift. 
2.  Stupid  with  intemperate  drinking ;  intoxi- 
cated ;  drunken ;  besotted ;  tipsy.         Johnson. 

SOT'TJSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  sottish  manner  ;  stupidly. 

SOT'TJSH-NESS,  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  sottish ; 
dulness ;  stupidity;  doltishness.  "The  folly 
and  sottishness  of  atheism."  Bentley. 

2.  Stupidity  from  intemperance  or  drunken- 
ness ;  drunken  stupidity.  South. 

SOT'TO-yb'CE  (-vo'cha).  [It.]  (Mm.)  With 
subdued  or  moderate  voice  or  sound.       Moore. 

SOU  (so),  ». ;  pi.  sduf  (soz).  [Fr.]  A  French 
copper  coin  ;  the  twentieth  part  of  a  livre,  equal 
to  five  centimes,  or  about  a  half-penny  sterling, 
or  one  cent.  Simmonds. 

s6u'bAh,  n.  A  province  or  viceroyship  ;  a  dis- 
trict ;  —  also  written  subah.     [India.]    Maurice. 

s6u-B.aH-DAR ',  n.  The  governor  of  a  soubah  or 
province.     [India.]  C.  P.  Brown. 

S6u-BRETTE'  {BA-bret'),n.  [Fr.]  A  chamber- 
maid ;  a  waiting-maid.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

s6u-9H6NG'  (s8-sh5ng')  [so-shoug',  P.  E.  K.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  sofl-ch6ng',  W.  J.  Ja.'],  n.  [Chinese.]  A 
kind  of  black  tea.  —  See  Tea.  Todd. 

SOUGH  (siif),  V.  n.  To  whistle,  as  the  wind.  Todd. 

SOUGH  (siif)  [siif,  Ja.  K.  R.  Wb. ;  s5f,  P.  Sm.],  n. 

1.  A  whistling,  as  of  the  wind.        B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  subterraneous  drain ;  a  sewer.         Ray. 

SOUGHT  (sSiwt),  i.  &  p.  from  seek.     See  Seek. 

SOUL  (sol),  n.  [M.  Goth,  saivala ;  A.  S.  sawl, 
saul ;  Dut.  ziel ;  Frs.  §  Ger.  seele  ;  Dan.  sicel ; 
Sw.  sjiil ;  Icel.  sal,  sala.  —  "  The  first  and  oldest 
sense  of  this  word  in  these  dialects  is  life,  the 
vital  power  of  an  animated  being,  and  then  the 
immaterial  and  immortal  part  which  animates 
our  bodies."     Bosworth.l 

1.  That  part  of  man  which  is  considered  dis- 
tinctly from  the  material  body,  as  giving  it  life, 
sensibility,  and  understanding  ;  the  immaterial 
and  immortal  part  of  man ;  the  mind ;  the  spirit. 
"  The  soul's  immortality."  Heylin. 

Receiving  the  end  of  your  faith  even  the  salvation  of  your 
souls.  1  Pet.  i.  0. 

2.  The  vital  or  animating  principle  ;  heart ; 
life.     "  The  souls  of  animals."  Shak. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul.    MUton. 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 
"We  start,  for  soul  is  wantmg  there.  Byron. 

3.  Principal  or  essential  part ;  essence ;  spirit. 
"  The  very  soul  of  beauty."  Shak. 

Add  ftith. 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance:  add  love. 
By  name  to  come  called  charity,  the  soul 
Of  ail  the  rest.  Milton. 

4.  Internal  power  or  principle. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.  Shak. 

5.  A  human  being  ;  a  person ;  a  man. 

And  we  were  in  all  in  the  ship  two  hundred  threescore 

and  sixteen  souls.  Acts  xxvii,  37. 

My  life  is  here  no  souCs  concern.  Swift. 

6.  An  intelligent  being ;  an  individual. 
Every  soul  in  heaven  shall  bend  the  knee.  MiUon. 

7.  Active  power ;  energy. 

Earth,  air,  and  seas  through  empty  space  would  roll. 

And  heaven  would  fly  before  the  driving  soul.  Dryden. 

8.  Spirit ;  fire  ;  grandeur  of  mind. 

That  he  wants  courage  he  must  needs  confess, 
Bu*  not  a  soul  to  give  our  arms  success. 


to  body ;  mind  and  spirit  to  matter.  SovX  is  used  in 
the  active  sense  ;  mind  commonly  in  the  passive  ;  the 
soul  acts  ;  the  mind  receives  ;  yet  we  speak  of  a  vig- 
orous or  active  mind,  not  soul.  Mind  is  saul  without 
regard  to  personality  ;  soul  is  the  appropriate  mind,  or 
the  disembodied  spirit,  of  the  person  under  notice. 
We  speak  of  the  number  of  sovls,  that  is,  persons  in 
a  town  ;  or  of  a  person  being  the  soul  of  a  society  ; 
and  of  the  faculties  of  tlie  miiid,  as  the  will  and  un- 
derstanding; the  philosophy  of  the  min^,  the  same  as 
intellectual  or  mental  philosophy. 

t  SOUL  (sol),  V.  a.  To  endue  with  a  soul.  Chaucer. 

fSOUL  (sol),  t).  n.  [Fr.  sotder,  to  satisfy  with 
food.]  To  afford  suitable  or  sufficient  suste- 
nance ;  —  written  also  sowl.  Warner. 


tSOUL'-BELL    (sol'b61), 
—  See  Passing-bell. 


The  passing-bell. 
Bp.Hall. 


SOUL'-Bf-TRAY'ING,  u.    Betraying,  or  tending 
to  betray,  the  soul.  Clarke. 

SOUL'-CALM-JNG  (-kam-),  «.     Calming  or  sub- 
duing the  soul  or  passions.  Wright. 

SOUL'-CQN-PIRM'ING,  a.     Giving  confidence  or 
reliance.    "  Soul-confirming  oaths."  Shak. 

tSOUL'D?R  (sol'-),  u.  tt.     To  solder.        Holland. 

SOUL'-De-STROY'JNG,  a.   Destroying  or  ruining 
the  soul.  Evan.  Mag. 

SOUL'DIgR  (sei'jer),  re.    See  Soldier.         Todd. 

S6UL'-D!§-EA§ED'  (-djz-Szd'),  a.      Diseased  in 
soul  or  mind ;  soul-sick.  Spenser. 

S0UL'-D!§-§6LV'!NG,  a.     Dissolving,  subduing, 
or  softening  the  soul  or  heart.  Dryden. 

SOULED   (sold),   a.      Furnished  with   a   soul  or 
mind.     **  Largely  souled."  jyryd&n. 

S0UL'-J;N-TRAN9'JNG,  a.   Entrancing  or  enrap- 
turing the  soul.  Coleridge. 

SOUL '-FELT,  «.     Deeply  felt.  Clarke. 

tSOUL'FOOT.a.  Soulscot.— SeeSouLSCOT.CVaM. 

SOUL'-HARD-ENED  (sol'hir-dnd),  a.     Having  an 
obdurate  soul  or  heart.  Wnght. 

SOUL'JSH,  a.   Pertaining  to  the  soul,  [e.]  Byrom. 

SOUL'L^SS  (sol'les),  a.     1.  Without  a  soul ;  life- 
less.    "  A  .  .  .  soulless  body."  Sandys. 
2.  Mean;  low;  base;  vile;  spiritless.  "Slave, 
soulless  villain."  Shak. 


SOUL'-Re-FRESH'ING,  a. 
or  mind. 


9.  Generosity  ;  kindness ;  goodness  ;  heart. 
[Colloquial.]  Wright. 

Syn. —  Soul,  mind,  And  spirit,  ^re  all  used  to  de- 
note the  thinking  principle  in  man.     Soul  is  opposed 


SOUL'-R¥-ViV'JNG, 
mind. 


Refreshing  the  soul 

Cowper. 

Reviving   the   soul   or 

Watts. 

SOUL'SCOT,  n.  [A.  S.  saulsceat.]  Formerly, 
money  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  grave  to  the 
Catholic  priest  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  ;  —  also  called  soulshot.         Bosworth. 

SOUL'-SEAECH-JNG,  a.  Searching  or  examin- 
ing the  soul  or  heart.  Clarke. 

SOUL'-SELL-ING,  a.  Selling  souls  or  human 
beings.  Smart. 

SOUL'SHOT,  n.  An  ancient  funereal  duty  paid 
for  a  soul's  requiem.  —  See  SouLSCOT.  Ayliffe. 

SOUL'-SiCK  (sol'slk),  a.  Diseased  in  soul  or 
mind ;  soul-diseased.  Bp.  Hall. 

SOUL'-STIR-RING,  a.  Stirring  or  exciting  the 
soul  or  the  passions.  W.  Irving. 

SOUL'-SUB-DU'ING,  a.  Subduing  the  soul.  "  Soul- 
subduing  fear."  Collins. 

SOUL-VEXED  (sol'vekst),  a.  Vexed  at  soul  or 
heart ;  tormented  in  mind.  Shak. 

SOUND,  a.  [A.  S.  sund;  Frs.  szmt,  sund;  Dut. 
gezond ;  Old  Ger.  sund ;  Ger.  gesund ;  Dan.  § 
Sw.  sund.  —  L.  sanus ;  It.  §  Sp.  sano ;  Fr.  sain!] 

1.  Whole  ;  healthy ;  healthful ;  not  diseased, 
decayed,  or  injured ;  uninjured. 

He  hath  received  him  safe  and  sound.  Luke  xv.  ZT. 

The  king  visits  all  around. 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound.  Dryden. 

We  can  preserve 
Unhurt  our  minds  and  understanding  sound.       Milton. 

2.  Founded  in  truth  ;  free  from  error  ;  true; 
correct; — firm;  strong;  valid. 

The  rules  are  sound  and  useful.  Wake. 

They  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine.  2  Tim.  iv.  3. 

3.  Firmly  grounded  ;  fixed ;  established. 

Let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy  statutes,  Ps.  cxix.  80. 
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4.  Heavy ;  lusty ;  forcible ;  severe. 

The  men  . . .  give  sovnd  strokee  with  their  clubs.      AUtot. 

5.  Fast;  deep;  profound;  unbroken.  "New 
waked  from  soundest  sleep."  MiUon. 

6.  Perfect;  sane.    "Sownrf mind."   Bouvier. 
Syn. —  See  Healthy. 

SOdND,  ad.     Soundly ;  profoundly. 

So  sound  he  slept  that  nought  might  him  awake.    Spemer. 

SOUND,  n.  [A.  S.  su7id,  a  swimming,  a  narrow 
or  shallow  sea ;  Ger.,Dan.,  ^Sw.  5«n(^,  a  sound.] 

1.  {Geog.)  A  strait  or  narrow  passage  of  the 
sea,  as  between  two  capes" or  headlands  ;  —  dis- 
tinctively the  strait  which  connects  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  Baltic.  JSrande. 

2.  The  air-bladder  of  a  fish. 

These  arc  eaten,  especially  cod  sounds,  fresh  or  salted; 
others  fUmish  isinglass.  Simmonds. 

Sound  dues,  tolls  imposed  by  Denmark  on  vessels 
passing  through  the  Baltic  Sound.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

SO^ND,  n.  [Sp.  sonda ;  Fr.  sonde.]  (Surg.)  An 
instrument,  commonly  shaped  like  a  catheter, 
introduced  in  order  to  discover  whether  there  is 
a  stone  in  the  bladder.  Dunglison, 

SOUND,  n.  [L.  sonus ;  It.  s^ton/> ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  son. 
—  A.  S.  son.  —  W.  sain,  swn\  Ir.  soin.l 

1.  The  sensation  excited  in  the  organs  of 
hearing  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  or  other 
medium ;  that  which  is  perceived  by  the  ear ; 
any  thing  audible ;  noise.  '*  A  solemn  sound.** 
Gray.     **  Sound  of  trumpets."     Milton. 

Dash  a  stone  against  a  stone  in  the  hottom  of  the  water, 
and  it  maketh  a  sound.  Bacon. 

2.  Empty  noise  ;  noise  without  meaning. 

It  ia  the  sense,  and  not  sound,  that  must  he  the  principle. 

J^ocke. 

Syn.  —  Tlie  sound  of  the  voice  is  determined  by 
the  physical  structure  of  the  organ  ;  its  tone  by  tem- 
porary affections.  A  smooth,  rough,  or  shrill  sound  ; 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;  the  tone  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment; toneof  distress  :  a  loud  noise. 

SOUND,  n.     The  cuttle-fish.  Ainsworth. 

SOUND,  V.  11.  [L.  sono ;  It.  suonare  ;  Sp.  sonar ; 
Fr.  sonner.]      [i.  sounded  ;    pp.  soundixg, 

SOUNDED.] 

1.  To  make  or  emit  a  sound  or  noise. 

All  the  congregation  worshipped,  and  the  singers  sang,  and 
the  trumpeters  sounded.  2  Chron.  xxix.  28. 

The  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  in- 
corruptible, and  we  shall  be  changed.  1  Cor.  xv.  52. 

2.  To  appear  by  sound  or  on  narration. 

Tliis  relation  sounds  rather  like  a  chemical  dream  than  a 
philosophical  truth,  Wilkdns. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  in  sound  or  report. 

From  you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord.    1  Thess.  i.8. 

4.  {Laio.)  To  have  an  essential  quality,  as 
an  action.     "  To  sound  in  damages."      Burrill. 

SOUND,  V.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  sound;  to  cause  to 
emit  or  make  a  noise. 

The  priests  sounded  trumpets  ^)efore  them.    2  Chron.  vii.  6. 
Afany  tritons,  which  their  horns  did  sound.  Spenser. 

2.  To  Utter  audibly ;  to  express  by  a  sound ; 
as,  "To  sound  a  low  note,"- 

3.  To  direct,  order,  or  give  notice  of  by  a 
sound  ;  as,  "To  sound  a  retreat," 

When  the  coneregation  is  to  be  gathered  together,  ye  shall 
blow,  but  ye  shall  not  sound  an  alarm.  iV'um.  x.  7. 

4.  To  celebrate  or  spread  abroad  by  sound  or 
report.     "  Sound  his  praise."      _  Milton. 

SOUND,  0.  n.  1.  To  try  or  ascertain  the  depth  of 
water,  and  sometimes  also  the  nature  of  the 
bottom,  as  by  a  plummet  or  the  lead  and  line. 

The  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to  some  country, 
and  sounded,  and  found  it  twenty  fatlioms.        Acts  xxvii.  i;8. 

2.  {Surg.)  To  ascertain,  by  introducing  a 
sound,  whether  a  patient  has  a  stone  in  the 
bladder ;  to  search.  Dunglison. 

SOUND,  V.  a.  1.  {NaiU.)  To  try  or  test  in  regard 
to  the  depth,  as  water,  or  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  under  the  water,  by  means 
of  a  plummet  attached  to  a  line  and  sunk  to  the 
bottom :  —  to  ascertain  the  depth  of,  as  water 
in  a  pump  ;  to  fathom  ;  to  measure.  Dana. 

2.  To  try  ;  to  examine  ;  to  search ;  to  test. 

To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts.  Shak. 

I  have  sounded  my  Numidians  man  by  man, 
And  find  them  ripe  for  a  revolt.  Addison. 

3.  (Surg.)  To  examine,  by  introducing  a 
sound,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  a 
stone  in  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

f  SOlS'ND,  V.  u.     To  heal ;  to  cure.  Chaucer. 


SoteD'A-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  sounded.   Perry. 

S0U"ND'-BOARD  (-bord),  n.  A  board  to  propa- 
gate sound ;  a  sounding-board.  Bacon. 

SCi^ND'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  sounds.  Gascoigne. 
2.  A  herd  of  wild  swine.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

SOX^ND'-HEAD-jpD,  a.  Having  sound  or  correct 
principles ;  sane.  Clarke. 

SOUND'-HEART-^D,  a.  Having  a  sound  or  un- 
corrupted  heart.  Ed.  Rev. 

Sotj'ND'JNG,  a.     Uttering  or  making  a  sound. 

SOUND'ING,  n,  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  sounds.  Ezek.  vii.  7. 

2.  pi.  {Naut.)  Apart  of  the  ocean,  or  a  depth 
of  water,  where  the  bottom  is,  or  can  be,  reached, 
as  by  a  sounding-line:  —  the  quality  of  the 
ground  or  bottom  reached  in  sounding,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  sand,  shells,  &c.,  adhering  to  the 
tallow  stuck  upon  the  base  of  the  lead.  Mar.  Diet. 

SOUND'iNG-BOARD,  «._  1.  [Mus.)  A  thin  board 
in  an  instrument,  as  in  an  organ,  to  propagate 
the  sound  ;  a  sound-board.  Moore. 

2.  A  board  or  structure  over  a  pulpit,  &c.,  to 
diffuse  the  sound  of  the  speaker's  voice  through 
the  church  or  room  ;  a  sound-board.       Britton. 

Sot^ND'lNG-LlNE,  n.  A  line  with  a  plummet  or 
weight  attached  for  sounding.  Scott. 

s6x)ND'jNG^R5D,n.  {Naut.)  An  iron  rod  marked 
with  a  scale  of  feet  and  inches,  used  for  sound- 
ing the  pumps  or  the  well.  Mar.  Diet. 

SOX^ND'EgSS,  a.  1.  Without  sound ;  giving  no 
sound  ;  silent ;  noiseless.  Shak. 

2.  That  cannot  be  sounded  or  fathomed ;  un- 
fathomable.    **  A  soundless  lake."  Browne. 

SOUND'LY,  ad.  In  a  sound  manner;  healthily; 
heartily  :  —  lustily ;  severely  ;  stoutly  :  —  truly  ; 
rightly ;  correctly  :  —  deeply ;  profoundly. 

SOUND'N?SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  sound ; 
wholeness  ;  unimpaired  state.  Shak. 

2.  Firmness  ;  strength;  solidity.  "Strength 
and  soundness  of  reason."  "  Hooker. 

3.  .Truth;  rectitude;  correctness.  "His 
soundness  in  religion,"  Swift. 

SOU'ND'— POST,  n.  A  small  post  or  prop  within  a 
violin  between  the  back  and  belly  of  the  instru- 
ment and  nearly  under  the  bridge.  Hutton. 

t  SOUNST,  p,  a.     Soused.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

S6UP  (sSp),  n.  [Dut.  50ep;  Qqx .  ^  Jiz.TX.  suppe  \ 
Sw.  soppa.  —  It.  zuppa;  Sp.  sopa;  Fr.  soupe. — 
See  Sup.]  A  strong  decoction  of  flesh  for  food ; 
a  rich  or  strong  broth.  Gay. 

Portable  soup,  a  hard,  semi-transparent  substance, 
which  breaks  with  a  glossy  fracture,  and  consists  of 
gelatine,  with  small  proportions  of  other  animal  com- 
pounds. It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  unalterable 
by  keeping,  if  it  is  not  exposed  to  moisture;  —  pre- 
pared as  a  convenient  kind  of  nutriment  for  convey- 
ance to  a  distance.  Henry. 

t  SOUP,  V.  a.     1.  To  sup  ;  to  swallow.    Wickliffe. 

2.  To  breathe  out,  as  words.  Camden. 

t  S6UP  (s8p),  V.  n.    To  sweep.    '  Bp.  Hall. 

s6UP'-KiTCH-5;N,  w.  A  public  establishment 
for  supplying  soup  to  the  poor.  Simmonds. 

S6UP'-LA-DLE,  n.     A  ladle  for  soup.  Skenstone. 

s6uP'-TiCK-?T,  n.  A  ticket  entitling  the  holder 
to  soup  from  a  soup-kitchen,  Simmonds. 

SOUR,  a.  [A.S.sur;  But.  zuur ;  Old  Ger.  swr, 
suar,suor;  Ger.  sauer;  Dan.  s^iwr;  Sw.,  Icel., 
"W.,  tSf  Arm.  swr.  —  Fr.  swr.  —  Polish  surotoy  ; 
Slav,  serou ;  Armenian  xaur.'] 

1.  Sharp  or  pungent  to  the  taste  ;  acid ;  tart ; 
—  opposed  to  sweet. 

All  sour  things,  as  vinegar,  provoke  appetite.  Bacon. 

2.  Crabbed ;  harsh ;  austere  ;  cross  ;  morose  ; 
acrimonious,     "A  very  sour  man."  Broicn. 

liOfty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not, 

But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as  summer.  Sftak. 

3.  t  Afflictive.     "  Sour  adversities."      Shak. 

4.  Expressing  discontent,  moroseness,  or 
peevishness.     "A  soxir  countenance."      Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Austere. 
SOUR,  n.    A  sour,  acid  substance,    [r.]    Spenser. 
SOi)r,  v.  a.    \i.  SOURED  ;  pp.  souring,  soured.] 

1.  To  make  sour  or  acid.  Dryden. 

The  sun's  heat,  with  different  powers, 

Ripens  the  grape,  the  liquor  sours.  Swift- 


2.  To  make  harsh,  or  to  ferment.  "  Tufts  of 
grass  sour  land."  Mortimer. 

3.  To  make  cross,  crabbed,  or  morose. 

Pride  had  not  soured,  nor  wrath  debased,  my  heart.  Harte. 

4.  To  make  less  pleasant ;  to  imbitter. 

To  sour  your  happiness,  I  must  report 

The  queen  is  dead.  SJiak. 

SO^R,  V.  n.     1.  To  become  sour  or  acid,  as  milk. 

Asses'  milk,  when  it  sours  in  the  stomach,  and  whey  when 
turned  sour,  will  purge  strongly.  ArbutJmot. 

2.  To  become  cross,  crabbed,  or  peevish. 

If  I  turn  my  eyes  from  them,  or  seem  displeased,  they  sour 
upon  it.  Spectator. 

SOURCE  (sors)  [sors,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.  Wb. ;  SOTS,  P.  Kenrlck'\j  n.  [L.  surgo,  to  rise  ; 
It.  sorgere^  to  rise ;  Fr.  source^ 

1.  Spring;  fountain;  head;  origin.  "The 
hidden  sources  of  the  Nile."  Addison. 

2.  Original ;  first  or  primary  cause. 

The  true  source  and  original  of  this  mischief.        South. 

That  eternal  Infinite  and  One, 
Who  never  did  begin,  who  ne'er  can  end, — 
On  him  all  beings  as  their  source  depend.  Dryden. 

3.  The  first  producer ;  the  .originator. 

Famous  Greece, 
Thatsowce  of  art  and  cultivated  thought.         Waller. 

J3^  "  Some  respectable  speakers  have  attempted  to 
give  the  French  sound  to  the  diphthong  in  this  word 
and  its  compound  resource,  as  if  written  soorce,  and 
resoorce  ;  but,  as  this  is  contrary  to  analogy,  so  it  is 
to  general  usage."     PValker. 

Syn.  —  See  Origin. 

SOUR'— CROUT,  n.  \Ger.sauer-kraut\  sauer,  sour, 
and  kraut,  cabbage.]  A  German  preparation  of 
pickled  cabbage,  made  by  placing  slices  of  cab- 
bage in  layers  with  salt  and  caraway-seeds  in  a 
tub,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  ferment ;  — 
written  also  sour-krout,  and  saur-kraut.  Qu.  Rev. 

f  SOURDE,  V.  n.  [Fr.  sourdre^  from  L.  siirgo.l 
To  arise  ;  to  spring  ;  to  have  source.    Chaucer. 

SOUR'DgT,  n.  [Fr.  sourdine  ;  sourd,  deaf.]  The 
little  pipe  of  a  trumpet;  a  sordine.       Johnson. 

SOUR'dOcK,  n.     A  plant ;  sorrel.  Stnart, 

SOx)r'-EYED  (-id),  a.  Having  a  sour  look.  Shak. 

SOUR'GOURD,  n.  {Bot.)  A  very  large  tree  of 
tropical  Africa,  being  sometimes  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  bearing  an  oblong  fruit  resembling  a 
gourd,  from  the  pulp  of  which  the  negroes  pre- 
pare an  acidulous  drink  ;  Adansonia  digitata  ; 
—  called  also  baobab,  monkey-bread,  and  lalo- 
plant.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SOUR'— GUM,  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous,  ornamental 
tree  bearing  green  flowers  ;  a  species  of  tupelo  ; 
Nyssa  villosa,  Loudon. 

SOUR'ING,  ?i,     1.   The   act  of  making  sour,  or 

that  which  makes  sour.  Ash. 

2.  A  kind  of  sour  apple.  Clarke. 

SOUR'JSH  (sbfir'jsh),  a.     Somewhat  sour.     Boyle. 

SOUR'-KROUT,  n.     See  SouR-CROUT.       Brande. 

SOUR'LY,  ad.     1.  "With  sourness.  Johnson. 

2.  "\^ith  acrimony ;  peevishly.  Dryden, 

3.  "With  discontent ;  discontentedly.  Browne. 

SOUR'N^ISS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  sour ; 
acidity.     "  Sourness  of  the  sloes."  Dryden. 

2.  Asperity  ;  acrimony ;  crossness  ;  morose- 
ness. "The  soMr?2ess  of  his  disposition.'*  Hooker. 

SOUR'SOP,  n.  {Bot.)  A  small  tree  of  the  "West  In- 
dies bearing  a  yellowish-green  fruit  filled  with 
white  pulp  which  is  sweet  mixed  with  a  very 
agreeable  acid  ;  Ano7ia  muricata.        Eng.  Cyc. 

SOUS  (so)  [sS,  <S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K,  Sm. ;  sofis  or 
65,  ir.],  n.     A  French  coin;  a  sou.  Prior. 

,6®=*  Considered  as  a  French  word,  it  is  the  plural 
of  sou.  — See  SOU. 

Sd'U'SE,  n.  [L.  salsum,  salted  ;  sal,  salt :  —  Dut. 
zalt,  souse.] 

1.  Pickle  made  of  salt.  Johnson. 

2.  Any  thing  kept  or  steeped  in  pickle,  par- 
ticularly the  ears,  feet,  &c.,  of  swine  pickled. 

He  that  can  rear  up  a  pig  in  hia  house 

Hath  cheaper  his  bacon  and  sweeter  his  souse.       Tusser. 

3.  The  ear,  as  of  a  hog.  [Local,  -Eng.]  Grose. 

4.  A  sudden  plunge  or  dip  in  the  water.  Wright. 

SOUSE,  V.  a.     [i.  SOUSED  ;  pp.  SOUSING,  SOUSED.] 

1.  To  sink,  soak,  or  steep  in  souse  or  pickle  ; 
to  pickle.     "  Souse  the  cabbage."  Pope. 
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2.  To  plunge,  as  into  water.  "  They  soused 
mo  into  the  Thames."  Shak. 

3.  To  rush  or  fall  down  on  violently,  as  a 
hawk  on  its  prey.  '   Sha/c. 

SOt^SE,  V.  n.  To  rush,  fall,  or  plunge  with  vio- 
lence, as  a  bird  on  its  prey. 

Jove's  bird  will  boubp,  upon  the  timorous  hare.     Drj/den. 

SOUSE,  ad.     With  a  plunge.  Tounc/. 

sSuS'LIK,  n.  [Fr.]  (Zoul.)  A  name  of  certain 
marmots  with  cheek-pouches,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Spermophihis  of  Cuvier.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  SOUT'A^E,  n.  That  in  which  any  thing,  as 
hops,  is  packed.  Tusser. 

t  SOU'T^R  (so'tfr),  n.     [L.  sutor  j  suo,  to  sew. — 
A.?),  stffc^ri'.']  A  shoemaker;  a  cobbler.  Chaucer. 
Xt^  Still  used  ill  Scotlatid.    Jamieson. 

t  Soa'T^R-LY,  a.     Like  a  cobbler  ;  low.    Flario. 

tsdu-T^R-EAIN' (sa-ter-van'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
sub,  under,  and  terra,  the  earth.]  A  subterra- 
nean cavern  or  grotto.  Arbuthnot. 

SOUTH,  n.  [A.  S.  suth  ;  Dut.  zuid,  zuiden  ;  Frs. 
suda;  Ger.  sud\  Dan.  syd,  s&iiden;  Sw.  syd, 
suder  ;  Icel.  sudr.  —  Fr.  sud.'] 

1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  being  that  point  of  the  horizon  which 
is  in  the  direction  in  which  the  sun  always  ap- 
pears at  noon  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  without  the  tropic,  or  that  point 
which  is  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  facing 
the  east ;  —  opposed  to  north.  Bacon. 

2.  A  region  or  country,  or  a  part  of  a  region 
or  country,  relatively  nearer  the  south  point 
than  another.  *'The  queen  of  the  south."  Matt. 
xii.  42.  "  The  cities  of  the  south."  Jcr.  xxxiii.  13. 

3.  A  wind  blowing  from  the  south. 

The  nv/cotpoutti. 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.  Skak. 

SOUTH,  a.  Pertaining  to,  coming  from,  or  being 
in,  a  direction  towards  the  south  ;  southern.  "  A 
south  sea.."  Shak.     "  The  50i(^A  wind."  Milton. 

SOUTH,  ad.     1.  Towards  the  south.  Shak. 

2.  From  the  south.     '*  When  the  wind  blow- 

eth  not  south."  Bacon. 

SOUTH,  V.  n.  (Astron.)  To  pass  the  meridian  of 
a  place ;  as,  "  The  moon  souths." 

S6UTH-c6t'T!-AN,  n.  One  of  the  followers  of 
Joanna  Southcott,  who,  in  England,  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  declared 
herself  to  be  the  woman  in  the  wilderness,  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse.  Buck. 

SOUTH'-DoWN,  a.  From  the  South  Downs  of 
England  ;  as,  "  South  Down  sheep."       Clarke. 

SOUTH-EAST',  n.  The  point  of  the  compass 
midway  between  the  east  and  south.  Arbuthnot. 

Soi)TH-EAST',  a.  1.  Being  midway  between 
the  south  and  the  east.  ^   Ash. 

.2.  Coming  from  the  south-east,  as  a  wind. 

SOUTH-EAST'l^R-LY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  from,  or 
in  the  direction  of,  south-east.  Hildreth. 

SbiyTH— EAST'pRN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  towards, 
the  south-east.  Olmsted. 

II  SOUTH'f,K-LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
southerly,  as  of  a  place.  Ash. 

II  SOUTH'IJR-LY  (siitfi'er-le)  [sutri'?r-le,  S.  P.  Ja. 
K. ;  sath'er-l?  or  sliatti'er-l?,  W.  J.  Sm.'\,  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or'  lying  in,  a  southern 
direction.  "  The  easterly,  ivesterly,  and  south- 
erly parts  of  England."  Graunt. 

2.  Coming  from  the  south,  or  a  point  nearly 
south.     "  The  wind  is  southerly."  Shak. 

II  SOUTH'pRN  [siltri'ern,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Wb. ;  scifitli'- 
ern  or  siltri'ern,  W.  F.  Ja.  Sm.'\,  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  lying  in,  the  south  ;  me- 
ridional.    "  The  sotrfAera  sphere."         Dryden. 

2.  Coming  from  the  south  ;  southerly. 
"  When  southern  winds  blow."  Baeon. 

II  SOOTH'^KN,  n.     A  southron.  Sat.  Mag. 

SOUTH' ERN-CRASS,  n.  {Astron.)  A  small,  bril- 
liant, southern  constellation,  the  principal  stars 
of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  a 
cross.  Herschel. 

II  SOUTH'^RN-^R,  re.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant 
of  the  south,  or  of  the  Southern  States  ;  a  souths 
ron ;  —  opposed  to  Northerner.     [U.  S.]   Abbot. 

II  SOUTH'ERN-LY,  ad.  In,  or  from,  u.  southern 
direction.  '  Ilakewell. 


II  SOCTH'jpRN-MOST,  a.  Farthest  towards  the 
south.     "  t^e  southernmost  ioii."  Graves. 

Il  SOUTH'^RN-WOOD  (sutft'?rn-wad),  n.  (Bot.) 
A  fragrant,  evergreen,  trailing  plant,  used  in 
Europe  in  making  beer  ;  Artemisia  abrotanum. 

Lindley. 

SoOth'JNG,  a.  Going  or  tending  towards  the 
south.    "  'The  southing  sun."  Dryden. 

SoOth'ING,  n.  1.  Motion,  direction,  or  tenden- 
cy towards  the  south.  Dryden. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  difference  of  latitude  made  in 
sailing  southward.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  [Surveying.')   The   distance   advanced  to- 
wards the  south  in  running  any  course.  Davies. 

Southing  of  the  moon,  the  time  at  which  the  nioon 
passes  the  meridian  of  a  place.  Mar.  Diet. 

tSoOth'LY,  ad.  Towards  the  south.       Fabyan. 

SOUTH'MOST,  a.  Farthest  towards  the  south; 
southernmost.    "  Southmost  Abarim."    Milton. 

SOUTH'RON,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  a 
southern  country,  or  of  the  southern  part  of  a 
country ;  a  southerner.  Sat.  Mag. 

t  sdUTH'SAY,  v.  H.     To  soothsay.  Camden. 

SOUTH'-SEA-TEA,  n.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen,  or- 
namental tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  much 
used  by  the  North  American  Indians  for  making 
a  medicinal  decoction  ;  Ilex  vomitoria.  Loudon. 

II  SOUTH'WARD  (soflth'wiird  or  siitn'urd)  [sutfi'- 
Vird,  S.  P.  J.  E.  R. ;  sbflth'wjrd  or  siitfi'iird,  W. 
F.  Sm. ;  sdflih'wiird,  Ja.  K.  Wr.'],  n.  The  south- 
ern parts,  regions,  or  coimtries.  Raleigh. 

II  SOUTH'WARD  (sdfith'w?rd  or  eutn'yrd),  ad.  To- 
wards the  south,  Thomson. 

SOUTH-WEST',  n.  The  point  of  the  compass 
midway  between  the  south  and  the  west.  Bacon. 

SOUTH-WfiST',  a.  1.  Being  midway  between 
the  south  and  the  west.  Ash. 

2.  Coming  from  the  south-west,  as  a  wind. 

SdUTH-WfiST'^R,  n.     1.  A  gale  or  strong  wind 

blowing  'from  the  south-west.  Sullivan, 

2.  A  painted  canvas  hat  with  a  ilap  over  the 

back   of  the    neck,  worn   by   sailors  in  rough 

weather.  Simmonds. 

SoOtH-WEST'(;r-LY,  a.  Being  in,  or  coming 
from,  a  south-west  direction.  Holdsworth. 

S0UTH-WEST'(;RN,  a.  Relating  to,  or  towards, 
the  south-west.  Olmsted. 

SOUVE'J^MMCE    (sav'irins), 
membrance. 


[Fr.] 


[Old  Fr.]     Re- 

Spenser. 

A  remembrancer  ;    a 

Simmonds, 


sOcrrE'^rlRj  n, 

keepsake. 
[I  S6V'PR-EIGN   (suv'^r-jn  or  sSv'er-jn)   [suv'er-jn, 

S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  R.  Wb. ;  sSv'er-an,  Ja. ;  sSv'- 

er-In,   Sm.  Wr.],   a.     [L.   supremus^  supreme; 

super,  supra,  above,  over  ;  It.  sovrano,  chief ; 

sovra,  above ;  Sp.  §  Port,  soberano,  chief ;  Fr. 

souverain.'] 

1.  Supreme  in  power  ;  having  no  superior. 
Wo  acknowledge  God  our  sovereign  good.  Hooker. 

2.  Supreme  in  efficacy  ;  efficacious  ;  predom- 
inant over  diseases;  as,  "The  most  sovereign 
prescription  in  Galen."  Shak. 

Some  sovereign  comforta  drawn  from  common  sense.  Dryden. 

3=  Principal;  predominant;  chiei. Richardson. 
Sovereiffji  state,  one  wliicli  governs  itself  independ- 
ently of  any  foreign  power.  Bouvier. 

II  s6v'5:R-ErGN  (suv'er-jn),  n.  1.  A  ruler  with 
supreme  power;  one  possessing  sovereignty  ;  a 
supreme  ruler  or  lord  ;  a  monarch. 

The  one  is  my  mvereion,  whom  both  my  oath 

And  duty  bias  defend.  Shak. 

2.  A  king  or  other  magistrate  with  limited 
powers.  Bouvier. 

3.  The  principal  gold  coin  of  England,  equal 
to  twenty  shillings,  or  one  pound  sterling 
($4.84).  Simmonds. 

Syn.  — See  Monarch. 

II  t  sOv'^R-EIGN-fZE  (suv'pr-jn-Iz),  v.  n.  To  ex- 
ercise supreme  power.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

\\  S6"V"?R-EIGN-LY  (suv'^r-fn-l?),  ad.  Supremely. 
**  He  was  sovereignly  lovely."  Boyle. 

II  s6v']E:R-EIGN-TY  (sav'?r-jn-te),  n.  [It.  sovran- 
ith\  Sp.soberaniaiFr.souveraiiiete.]  The  state 
or  the  power  of  a  sovereign;  supremacy;  su- 
preme power  or  rule. 


Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  princo 
Take  on  his  grace  the  sovereignty  thereof.  Slitik, 

liCt  uB,  above  all  things,  possess  our  souls  with  awf\il  ap- 
prchensionB  of  the  majesty  and  sovereignly  of  God.    Itogera, 

fl®"In  the  United  States  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  nation  is  in  tho  people  of  the  nation,  and  the 
residuary  sovereignty  of  each  state  not  granted  to 
any  of  its  public  functionaries,  is  in  the  people  of  the 
state.     Story.     Bouvier. 

Syn.  — See  Authority. 

SoW  (soft),  «.  [A.  S.sugu;  Frs.  siugge;  Dut. 
zog^  zeug I  Ger.  sau;  Dan.  so;  Sw.  so,  sugga; 
Fm.  sica.  —  Gr.  5s ;  L.  sus.  —  "W.  hroch,] 

1.  A  female  pig  or  swine.  Bacon. 

2o  A  large  trough  in  a  foundery  for  holding 
melted  metal.  .      Simmonds. 

3.  An  ingot  or  mass  of  metal,         Simmonds. 

4.  A  kind  of  insect;  a  sow-bug.    Ainsworth. 

5.  {Mil.)  A  kind  of  covered  shed  fixed  on 
wheels,  under  which  the  besiegers  anciently 
filled  up  and  passed  the  ditch,  sapped  or  mined 
the  walls,  and  sometimes  worked  a  kind  of 
ram  ;  — probably  so  called  from  being  used  for 
rooting  up  the  earth,  after  the  manner  of 
swine.  Stocqueler, 

SOW,  V.  u.  [M.  Goth,  sajan,  insajan,  to  sow,  to 
spread  abroad;  A.  S.  sawan;  Dut.  zaaijen; 
Ger.  scien;  Dan.  saae ;  Sw.  sa;  Xcel.  sd.  —  Old 
L.  sao,  seo,  to  sow;  L.  sera.]     [i.  sowed;  pp, 

SO"VVING,  SOWED  Or  SOWN.] 

1.  To  scatter  on  ground  in  order  to  growth, 
as  seed;  to  propagate  by  seed. 

Neither  shall  ye  build  house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  vine- 
yard. Jer.  XXXV.  7. 

In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  tlie  evening  withhold 
not  thine  hand.       ~  Jiccl.  xi.  6. 

He  that  obeervcth  tho  wind  shall  not  soio.  Bed.  xi.  4. 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  Ps.  cxxvi.  5. 

2.  To  scatter  seed  in  for  growth. 

i^ow  the  fields,  and  plant  vineyards,  which  may  yield  fruits 
of  increase.  Ps.  evii.  87. 

3.  To  spread  ;  to  spread  abroad  ;  to  dissem- 
inate ;  to  disperse ;  to  propagate.  "  Sow  dis- 
sension." Addison. 

He  deviseth  mischief  continually;  he  sowet/i  discord. 

I''7-ov.  vi.l4. 

4.  To  impregnate  or  stock  with  seed,  or  as 
with  seed. 

The  intellectual  faculty  is  a  goodly  field, .  . .  and  it  is  the 
worst  husbandry  in  the  world  to  sow  it  with  trifies  or  im- 
pertinences. Hale. 

5.  To  scatter  over;  to  besprinkle. 

All  sowed  with  glistering  stars  more  thick  than  grass.  Spenser. 
Now  Morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  the  eontern  clime 
Advancing,  sowed  the  earth  with  oricut  pearl.      Milton. 

SOW  (so),  V.  n.  To  scatter  seed  in  order  to  a, 
harvest. 

They  that  pray  do  but  yet  sow:  they  that  give  thanks  de- 
clare they  have  reaped-  Hooker. 

SoWaN§,  7t.pl.     See  SowENS.  Buchana7i. 

SdV?^'BANE,  n.  (Bot.)  Nettle-leaved  goosefoot ; 
Chenopodium  ?nurale.  Crabb. 

SOWBREAD  (siia'brSd),  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Cyclam.en;  —  so 
called  because  their  tuberous  roots,  notwith- 
standing their  very  acrid  character,  are  eagerly 
devoured  by  swine.  Lindley, 

SoW'BtJG,  n.  A  name  of  isopods  of  the  genus 
Oniscus,  found  in  moist  places.  (jould. 

SOWCE  (sbdkB),  u.  u.     To  souse.  —  See  Soi'SE. 

SOV^'EN^,  n.  pi.  [From  A.  S.  seawe,  paste. 
Jamieson.l  A  kind  of  porridge  made  of  the 
dust  of  oatmeal  remaining  among  the  seeds, 
steeped  and  soured;  flummery;  —  written  also 
sowins,  sewings,  and  sowans.  [Scot.] .  Jamieson. 

SOW'JJR  (so'er),  n.  1.  One  who  sows  or  scatters 
seed  in  order  to  a  harvest. 

A  sower  went  out  to  sow  his  seed.  Luke  viii.  4. 

2.  One  who  scatters  or  spreads;  a  scatterer. 
*'  A  sower  of  words."  Hakewill. 

3.  An  originator  ;  a  promoter  ;  a  breeder. 
They  are  sowers  of  suits  which  make  the  court  swell  and 

the  country  pine.  Bacon. 

SOW'JNG,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  sows. 
SoW'lN^  (sod'inz),  n.  pi.    Sowens.        Mortimer. 

t  SoWle  (sbfll),  V.  a.  [From  sow,  to  seize,  or 
pull  by  the  ears,  as  dog?  do  swine.  Skinner.'] 
To  pull  by  the  ears.  Shak. 

SOWN  (hoh),  p.  from  sow. 

SoW-THiS-TLE  (sofl'thlLS-sl),  n.  (Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  leafy-stemmed  weeds  of  the 
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genus  Sonckus,  which,  have  corymbose  or  um- 
bellate heads  of  yellow  flowers.  Gray. 

Common  sow-thistle^  Sonckus  oleraceus.  —  Com  sow- 
thistle,  Sonchus  arvensis.  Gray, 

SO"?,  n.  1.  A  kind  of  sauce  or  flavoring,  prepared 
in  Japan  and  China  from  a  small  bean,  the  fruit 
of  the  Dolichos  SQJa.  McCulloch. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  plant  from  which  soy  is  pre- 
pared ;  Dolichos  soja.  Loudon. 

t  SOYNED,  p.  a.  [From  Fr.  soigner,  to  care  for.] 
Astonished;  amazed.  Mir.  for  Ma ff. 

SdZ'ZLE,  V.  a.  To  mingle  confusedly  ;  to  soss  ; 
to  toss.     [Local  or  vulgar,  Eng.]         Holloway, 

S6Z'ZLE,  u.  «.  To  loll;  to  lounge  ;  to  actor 
manage  sluttishly.     [Local,  U.  S!j         Bartlett. 

SOZ'ZLE,  n.     1.  A  confused  mixture.       Wright. 
2.  A  sluttish  woman.  [Local, U.S.]  Bartlett. 

SPA  [spa,  Earnshaw;  epSLw,  Sm.],  n.  A  place  in 
Belgium  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters  ;  — 
hence  a  term  applied  to  places  where  there  are 
mineral  waters ;  a  mineral  water.  Smart. 

t  SPAAD,  71.     (Min.)  A  kind  of  spar.   Woodward. 

SPACE,  ?i.  [Dor.  Gr.  a-Trd^iov ;  L.  spatium ;  It. 
spazio;  Sp.espacio;  Ft.  espace.'] 

1.  Extension  in  all  directions  ;  room. 

Pure  spctce  is  capable  neither  of  resistance  nor  motion.  Locke. 
That  which  yields  or  tills  all  space.  Milton. 

J^^  Space  is  not  so  properly  an  object  of  sense  as  a 
necessary  concoinitant  of  the  objects  of  sight  and 
touch.  It  is  when  we  see  or  touch  a  body  that  we 
get  the  idea  of  space  ;  but  the  idea  is  not  furnished  by 
sense  —  it  is  a  conception  a  priori  of  the  reason.  Reid. 

2.  Any  quantity  of  place  or  extension ;  ex- 
tent ;  area,  or  distance. 

The  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp.         Skak. 
Measuring  first  with  careful  eyes 
The  space  his  spear  could  reach,  aloud  he  cries.     JDryden. 

3.  Any  quantity  or  interval  of  time. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night.       Slilton. 

God  may  defer  his  judgments  for  a  time,  and  give  a  people 

a  longer  space  of  repentance.       .  Tiuotson. 

4.  A  short  time  ;  a  while.  "  Stay  your  dead- 
ly strife  a  space."     [e,.]  Milton. 

5.  {Printing.)  A  small  opening  or  distance, 
as  between  lines:  —  a  piece  of  wood  or  cast 
metal  to  separate  letters  or  words.     Simmonds. 

6.  (Mus.)  The  void  or  open  place  between 
the  lines  of  the  staff.  Brande. 

Absolute  spaccj  space  considered  in  its  own  nature 
without  regard  to  any  thing  external,  or  that  always 
remains  the  same,  and  is  inflnite  and  immovablo. — 
Relative  space^  a  movable  quantity  or  portion  of  abso- 
lute space  which  our  senses  define  by  its  positions  in 
respect  to  bodies  within  it.  Hutton. 

Syn.  —  Space  is  a  general  term,  including  within 
itself  what  infinitely  surpasses  our  comprehension  j 
room  is  a  limited  term,  which  comprehends  those  por- 
tions of  space  which  are  artificially  formed  ;  and  it  is 
bounded  space.  Infinite,  unlimited,  or  limited  space  ; 
ample  room  ;   room  for  improvement ;  wide  extension. 

SPACE,  V.  a.     \i.  spaced;  pp.  SPACING,  SPACED.] 

(Printing.')  To  form  with  spaces.  Metcalf. 

t  SPACE,  V.  n.     To  rov& ;  to  expatiate.     Spenser. 

t  SPACE'FU'L  (spas'ful),  a.    Spacious.        Sandys. 

SPACE'L^SS,  u.     Destitute  of  space.     Coleridge. 

SPACE'-RULE,  n.  {Printing.)  A  thin  piece  of 
metal,  of  the  height  of  the  type,  used  for  mak- 
ing a  delicate  line  in  algebraic  and  other  for- 
mulse.  Simmonds. 

SPA'CIOUS  (spa'shus),  a.  [L.  spatiosits  \  It.  spa- 
zioso  ;  Sp.  espacloso  ;  Fr.  spacieux.]  Having 
much  space  ;  ample;  wide;  roomy  ;  capacious  ; 
extensive  ;  extended. 

Addison. 
Sfiak. 


The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
And  all  the  ocean  make  my  spacious  grave. 

Syn.  —  See  Ample  . 


SPA'CIOUS-LY,a£f.  Extensively;  widely;  amply. 

SPA'CIOUS-NESS    (spa'shus-nes),    n.     Extensive- 

ness;  roominess;  wide  extent  or  extension. 

SPAD'DLE  (spSd'dl),  n.  A  little  spade.  Mortimer, 
SPADE,  n.     [A.  S.  spad,  spadu;  But.  spade;  Ger. 


2.  A  deer  of  the  third  yeat.  Ainsworth. 

3.  The  name  of  one  of  the  four  suits  of  cards, 
from  the  figure  thereon.  Hoy  lis. 

&^  Our  figure  is  tafeen  from  the  French,  and  is 
that  of  the  end  of  a  pike  (pique).  Tlie  Spanish  fig- 
ure is  a  sword  (espada)^  and  from  that  we  take  our 
name.     C.  Ricliardson. 

SPADE,  n.     [L.  spado.l     A  gelded  beast,    Clarke. 

SPADE,  t).  a.  To  dig  or  pare  with  a  spade.  Clarke. 

SPADE'BONE,  n.     The  shoulder-blade.  I>rayton. 


SPADE'FUL,  n.\  pi.  SPADEFULS, 
spade  holds. 


As  much  as  a 
Stuart. 


Dan.  iSr  Sw.  spade.  —  Gael,  spaide. — 
Polish  szpado,  a  broadsword.  —  Gr.  ffTrdQ;?,  any 
broad  blade ;  L.  spatha,  a  broad  blade ;  It. 
spada,  a  sword  ;  Sp.  espa'da,  a  sword.] 

1.  A  tool  or  implement  for  digging,  consisting 
of  an  iron  blade  with  a  handle.  Bacon. 


SPA-Di"CEOyS  (sp?i-dish'us),  a.  [L.  spadix,  spa- 
dicis,  of  a  date-brown  color.] 

1.  Of  a  light-red  color.  Browne. 

2.  (Bot.)  Like,  or  bearing,  a  spadix.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SPA-DIL'IO  (sp5i-dil'yo),  n.     Spadille.  Pope. 

SPA-DILIjE'  (sp^-dil'),  n.  [It.  spadiglia  ;  Sp.  es- 
padilla;  Fr.  spadille.']  The  ace  of  spades  in 
the  game  of  quadrille.  Hoylc. 

SPA'DIX,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  airdSi^j  a  palm-branch 
broken  off  with  its  fruit.]  {Bot.)  A  fleshy  spike 
enveloped  by  a  large  bract  or  modified  leaf 
called  a  spathe.  Gray. 

SPA'DO.n.i  pi.  SPA-DO 'ne:^:     [L.  ;  Gi.imddfav.'] 

1.  {Civil  Law.)  One  who,  for  any  cause,  has 
not  the  power  of  procreation  ;  an  impotent  per- 
son. Bouvier. 

2.  A  castrated  animal ;  u.  gelding.        Clarke. 

SPA-Dr66n',  n.  A  sword  lighter  than  a  broad- 
sword, and  made  to  cut  and  to  thrust.  Stocqueler. 

SPA-^YR'IC  (spHir'ik),  n.  [Gr,  ffTrdw,  to  sepa- 
rate, and  dyiipu),  to  assemble, — in  allusion, 
probably,  to  the  operation  of  decomposing  sub- 
stances into  their  elements,  and  forming  from 
them  new  compounds.  Ikinglison. — Low  L, 
spagyricus."] 

1.  A  kind  of  alchemist ;  a  spagyrist.      Hall. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  of  physicians  who  pretended 
to  account  for  the  changes  in  the  human  body 
in  health  and  disease,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  chemists  of  their  day  explained  those  of  the 
inorganic  kingdom.  Dunglison. 

fSPA-QJYR'lC,         I  ^     Pertaining  to  the  spagy- 
t  SPA-g^tR'^CAL,  )  rists  ;  chemical.  Bp.  Taylor. 

fSPAp'YR-iST  (spaj'e-rist),  n.  [Fi\  spagyriste.] 
A  kind  of  alchemist ;  a  spagyric.  Boyle. 

SPAHEE,  ;  (spa'g  or  spa-he'),  n.     [Turk,  sipahi.] 

SPAHI,      S  Formerly  one  of  the  principal  cavalry 

of  the  Turkish  empire;  a  sepoy.         Stocqueler. 

SPAKE.     The  old  preterite  of  speak.     Spoke. 

SPAKE'NET,  n.  A  net  for  catching  crabs,  [Lo- 
cal, England.]  Halliwell. 

t  SPAlL,  n.  [It.  spalla  ;  Old  Fr.  espaule  ;  Fr. 
epaiile.']     The  shoulder.  Spenser. 

SPALL,  V.  a.  [Dut.  &;  Ger.  spalten,  to  split ; 
spaltf  a  cleft,  a  fissure.]  {Mhiing.)  To  break 
into  small  pieces,  as  ore.  Clarke. 

SPALL,  n.  A  chip;  a  splinter;  —  written  also 
spale.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

SPALT,  n.  (Miji.)  A  white,  scaly  mineral,  used 
to  promote  fusion  of  metals.  Bailey. 

SPALT,  a.    [Ger.  spalten,  to  split.] 

1.  Easily  split;  liable  to  split  or  break;  brit- 
tle :  —  decayed.     [Local,  England.]     Halliwell. 

2.  Heedless;  careless;  clumsy:  —  pert;  sau- 
cy.    [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

SPAn,  «.  [A.  S.  <Sr  Dut.  span;  Old  Ger.  spana; 
Ger.  spanne. — Mid.  L.  espanna,  spannus;  It. 
spanna ;  Fr,  empan.] 

1.  The  space  or  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger  extended; 
nine  inches.  "The  stretching  of  a  span."  Shak. 

2.  A  short  duration  ;  a  brief  period ;  a  spell. 

So  well  she  acted  in  this  span  of  life.  Waller. 

3.  {Ai-ch.  &  Engineering.)  The  extent  or 
spread  of  an  arch  between  its  piers  or  abut- 
ments. ^      Brande. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  rope  with  both  ends  made  fast, 
for  a  purchase  to  be  hooked  to  its  bight.  Dana. 


SPAN,  n.  [Dut.  span ;  Ger.  gespann ;  Dan. 
spcende."] 

1.  A  pair,  as  of  horses  harnessed,  or  fit  to  be 
harnessed,  side  by  side.      Pickering.     Bartlett. 

2.  A  yoke  of  oxen,     [e,.]  Simmonds. 
Syn.  — See  Pair. 

SPAN,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  spannan,  to  measure,  to  clasp  ; 
Dut.  4r  Ger.  spannen^  to  stretch  ;  Dan.  sptsnde, 
to  span,  to  stretch,  to  harness  to  a  carriage.] 

[i.    spanned;  pp.  SPANNING,  SPANNED.] 

1.  To  measure  by  the  hand  extended. 

And  ppan  the  distance  that  between  ns  Ubb.  Tickell. 

My  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens,       Isa.  xlviii.  ]3. 

2.  To  attach  to  a  vehicle,  as  draught  cattle, 
[Local.]  Simmonds. 

3.  To  shackle  the  legs  of,  as  a.  horse.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]  Simmonds. 

SPAn.     Old  preterite  of  spin.     Spun.       Drayton. 

SPAn'C^^L,  n.  A  rope  to  tie  a  cow's  hind  legs. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

SPAn'C^L,  v.  a.  To  tie  or  shackle  with  a  span- 
eel.     [Local,  Eng.]  Malone. 

SPAN'-COUN-T^R,  ?i.  A  puerile  game  in  which 
one  throws  a  counter  or  piece  of  money,  which 
the  other  wins  if  he  can  throw  another  so  as 
to  hit  it,  or  lie  within  a  spa7i  of  it :  —  a  sort  of 
chuck-farthing.  Sh  ak. 

SPAN'DR^L,  n.  [Probably 
from  span.]  {Arch!)  The  tri- 
angular space  formed  be- 
tween the  outer  curve  or 
extrados  of  an  arch,  a  hori- 
zontal line  across  its  apex,  Spandrels, 
and  a  perpendicular  line  from  its  springing  :  — 
a  space  between  the  outer  mouldings  of  two 
arches,  and  a  horizontal  line  or  string-course 
above  them :  —  a  space  between  the  outer 
mouldings  of  two  arches  and  the  line  of  another 
arch  rising  above,  and  enclosing  the  Uyo.Btitton. 
Sfandrel  bracketins-,  a  cradling  of  brackets  fixed 
between  one  or  more  curves.  Gwilt.  —  Spandrel  wall, 
a  wall  built  on  the  back  of  an  arch.     Wright. 

SPANE,  V.  a.  [Dut.  spenen  ;  Ger.  spcine^i.']  To 
wean,  as  a  child.    [Local,  England.]      Brockett. 

SPAN'-FAR-THING,  n.     Span-counter.         Swift. 

f  SPANG,  n.  [Dut.  spang ;  Ger.  spange.l  A 
shining  ornament  of  metal ;  a  spangle.  Spenser. 

t  SPANG,  V.  tt.     To  spangle.  Gascoigne. 

SPAN'GLE,  n.     [Ger.  spange.  —  See  Spang.] 

L  A  small  plate,  boss,   or  piece  of  shining 
metal,  or  other  shining  material,  used  as  an  or- 
nament.    *'  Silver  spangles."  Sidney. 
2.  Anything  sparkling  and  shining;  a  spark. 

That  now  the  dew  with  spangles  decked  the  ground.  Dryden. 

SPAN'GLE  (spSng'gl),  v.  a.  \i.  SPANGLED  ;  pp. 
SPANGLING,  SPANGLED.]  To  Set  Or  bespriukle 
with  spangles,  or  shining  bodies.  Skak. 

SPAn'GLED,  J9,  a.     Besprinkled  with  spangles. 

SPAN'GL^R,  ?i.     One  who  spangles.  Keates. 

SPAN'IARD  (spSn'y^rd),  n.     A  native  of  Spain. 

II  SPAN'I^IL  (span'yel)  [span'yel,  S.  W.  J.  E.F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  Wr.  ;  .-^pau'el.  P.],  n.  [Old  Fr.  espa- 
gneul;  Fr,  epagneuL  —  From  Hispaniola,  now 
Hayti,  where  the  best  breed  of  this  dog  was. 
Hyde.^ 

1.  {Zodl.)  A  sport- 
ing   dog,    remark- 
able    for    sagacity  \ 
and  obedience. 

Sidney. 

2.  A  mean,  fawn- 
ing,     or     cringing  g^^.^j^ 
person.            Shak. 

II  SPAN'I|;L  (span'yel),  ».     Like  a  spaniel.     Shak. 

\\  SPAN'I^L  (span'yel),  v.  n.  To  fawn  ;  to  cringe  ; 
to  play  the  spaniel.  Churchill. 

[|  SPAN'I^L  (span'yel),  v.  a.  To  follow  like  a 
spaniel.  Toilet. 

SPAN'ISH,  ri.     The  language  of  Spain.       Howell. 

SPAn'ISH,  «.    Kelating  to  Spain.  Southey, 

Spanish  arbor  vine,  {Bot.)  a  plant  prowinp  in  Ja- 
maica, from  which  a  drastic  substance,  similar  to 
scammony,  is  obtained  ;  Iponaa  tuberosa.         LindXey, 

SPAN'ISH-BAY'Q-NET,  n.     {Bot.)  A  species  of 


m!eN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON;   BULL,  BUR,  RtLE.  —  9,  9,  9,  |,  soft;  jC,  G,  £,  g,  hard;   §  as  z ;   ?  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


SPANISH-BLACK 

Yucca,  with  sharp-pointed,  rigid  leaves,  growing 
in  Georgia,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

SPAN'ISH-BLACK,  n.  A  powder  or  soft  black 
prepared  by  burning  cork.  Weak. 

SPAN'JSH-BROOM,  n.  {Bot.)  A  leguminous 
plant,  cultivated  as  green  food  for  sheep  in  the 
south  of  France ;  Spartium  junceum.  From  its 
fibres  cloth  and  cordage  are  made.  Loudon. 

SPAN'ISH-BRo;VN,  n.  A  reddish-brown  earth, 
used  as  a  pigment.  Smith. 

SPAN'JSH-CHALK  (-chak),  n.  {Min.)  A  variety 
of  steatite  found  in  Arragon,  Spain.  Cleaveland. 

SpAn'ISH-CRESS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  pep- 
perwort;  Lcpidum  Cardamines.  Loudon. 

SPAN'ISH-ELM,  n.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree  of 
the  West  Indies ;  CordiaGeraschanthus.  Loudon. 

SPAN'ISH-FER'RE-TO,  n.  A  rich  reddish-brown, 
obtained  by  calcining  copper  and  sulphur  to- 
gether in  closed  crucibles.  Fairholt. 

SPAN'ISH-FLY,  n.  (Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  bright- 
green  color,  with  bluish-black  legs  and  anten- 
nse  ;  blister-fly  ;  blister-beetle ;  Oantharis  vesi- 
catoria.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  medicine  for  blis- 
tering. Baird. 

SPAN'{SH_NUT,  n.  (Bot.)  A  culinary,  bulbous 
plant  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  Morcea 
sisyrinchium.  Ijoudon. 

SPAN'ISH-P6-TA'T0,n.  (Bot.)  A  tuberous-rooted 
plant,  native  of  the  East  and  the  West  Indies 
and  of  China ;  skirrets  of  Peru ;  Convolvulus 
batatas.  Loudon. 

SPAN'JSH— RED,  n.  An  ochre  resembling  Vene- 
tian red,  but  slightly  yellower.  Fairholt. 

SPAN 'ISH- WHITE,  n.  A  pigment  prepared  from 
chalk  which  has  been  separated  in  an  impalpa- 
ble form  by  washing.  Cleaveland. 

SPANK  (sp&ngk,  82),  v.  a.  [i.  spanked  ;  pp. 
SPANKING,  SPANKED.]  To  Strike  with  the  open 
hand  ;  to  slap.  Bailey.     Ash. 

SPANK,  V.  n.  To  move  between  a  trot  and  a  gal- 
lop, as  a  horse  ;  to  move  with  speed.       Wright. 

SPANK'^R,  n.    1.  A  small  coin.  Denham. 

2.  A  person  that  takes  long  steps  in  walking ; 
a  stout  or  a  tall  person.     [Vulgar.]  Todd. 

3.  Anything  very  large.     [Vulgar.]     Smart. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  fore-and-aft  sail,  with  a  gaff  and 
a  boom  on  the  mizzen-mast ;  the  after  sail  of  a 
ship  or  a  bark.  Dana. 

SPANK'ING,  a.  Moving  nimbly  or  with  long  steps 
or  strides  :  —  large  ;  lusty  ;  sprightly  ;  active. 
[Provincial  and  colloquial.]     Forty.    Halliwell. 

SPAN -LONG,  «.  Of  the  length  of  a  span.  "Span- 
long  elves."  B.  Jonson. 

SPAN'NpR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  spans. 

2.  The  lock  of  a  fusee  or  carbine.         Bailey. 

3.  A  fusee  or  carbine.  Bowring. 

4.  (Mech.)  An  iron  tool,  used  in  the  manner 
of  a  lever,  to  tighten  nuts  upon  screws.  Brande. 

5.  Formerly,  in  steam-engines,  a  part  for 
moving  the  valves  for  the  alternate  admission 
and  shutting  oif  of  the  steam.  Craig. 

SPAN'— NEW  (spa.n'nu),  a.  [Dut.  §  Ger.  spannen, 
to  stretch ;  span-new,  fresh  from  the  stretchers, 
or  frames,  alluding  to  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
Nares.]  Quite  new;  brand-new;  fire-new;  new, 
as  from  the  warehouse.  —  See  Spick.  Chaucer. 

SPAN'NISH-ING,  n.  [Old  Fr.  espanouissement ; 
Fr.  epanouissement ;  Fr.  ^pandre,  to  spread.] 
The  expansion  or  full  blow  of  a  flower.  Chaucer. 

SPAN'-SHAC-KLE,  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  bolt  driven 
through  the  forecastle  and  forelocked  under  the 
forecastle  beam.  Falconer. 

SPAN'-r66f,  m.  a  common  roof  formed  by  two 
inclined  planes.  Buclmnan. 

SPAN'WORM  (-wurm),  n.  A  name  applied  to 
caterpillars  of  the  family  Geometrm  of  Linnseus, 
of  which  the  canker-worm  is  an  example  ; — so 
named  from  its  manner  of  moving,  in  which  it 
measures  or  spans  as  it  were  over  the  ground 
step  by  step,  and  called  also  geometer  and 
looper.  Harris. 
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SPAR,  n.     [Dut.  spar,  a  spar,  a  rafter ;  Ger.  spar- 

reni    Dan.  ^  Sw.  sparre. — Brit,  ysper.  —  It. 

sbarra,  a  bar ;  Fr.  barre.  —  From  A.  S.  sparran^ 

'  to  spar,  to  bar,  Richardson.  —  See  Spah,  v.  a.] 

1.  t  A  bar,  as  of  a  gate.  Bale. 

2.  Contention;  a  sparring,     [r.]  Roget. 

3.  {Arch.)  Formerly  a  beam  or  timber  used 
as  a  rafter  ;  a  rafter.  Britton. 

4.  {Naut,)  A  general  term  for  masts,  yards, 
booms,  gaffs,  &c.  Dana. 

fSPAR,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  sparran;  Ger.  sperren; 
Dan.  sperre ;  Sw.  spdrigen.']  To  fasten  by  a 
bar,  as  a  door ;  to  bar,  Chaucer. 

SPAR,  n.  [Dut.  spaath ;  Ger,  &;  Dan.  spath  ;  Sw. 
spat.  —  It.  spato;  Sp.  espato;  Fr.  spath.]  {Min.) 
A   term    applied  to    certain   crystallized    sub- 

.  stances  which  easily  break  into  cubic,  pris- 
matic, or  other  fragments,  with  polished  sur- 
faces. Brande. 
Derbyshire  spar,  fluoride  of  calcinum  ;  fluorspar.  — 
Heavy  spar,  sulphate  of  barytes.  — Iceland  spar,  rhom- 
boidal  carbonate  of  lime.                               Totnlinson. 

SPAR,  V.  n.  [Perhaps  from  Ger.  sparren,  to  bar, 
to  stop,  to  hinder.  Todd.  —  A.  S.  spirian,  to  dis- 

pute-T   [i-  SPARRED  ;  pp.  SPARRING,  SPARRED,] 

1,  To  invite  to  fight  by  gestures  ;  to  box. 

Prohgue  to  the  Dramatist. 

2.  To  dispute;  to  wrangle.  Clarke. 

SPAR'A-BLE,  n.  A  small  nail  such  as  is  used  in 
making  shoes.  Simmonds. 

tSPAR'A-DRAP,«.    [Fr.]    A  cerecloth.  Wiseman. 
t  SPAR'A(?E, 
t  SPAR 


El'AGE,  ?  .  -D  rr.        7 

,        .1      in.    Asparagus.        Bp.  Taylor. 
a'A-GUS,  )  ^       ^  r         if 

t  SPAR'BLE  Csp'ir'bl),  v.  a,  [Old  Fr.  esparpiller, 
to  disperse.]     To  scatter;  to  disperse.  Wickliffe. 

SPAR'-DECK,  n.  {Naut.)  An  upper  deck  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  spars,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

SpAre,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sparian ;  Dut.  §  Ger.  sparen ; 
Dan.  spare ;  Sw.  .Sf  Icel.  spara.  —  It.  sparagnare ; 
Old  Fr.  espargner  ;  Fr.  ipargn^r.  —  From  L. 
joarco,  to  spare.  Ihre.  Skinner. — Probably  a 
consequential  application  of  A.  S.  sporran,  to 
spar,   to   bar.     Richai'dson.']     [i.   spared  ;  pp. 

SPARING,  SPARED.] 

1.  To  reserve  from  any  particular  use. 

AH  the  time  he  could  spare  from  the  necessary  cares  of  his 
weighty  charge  he  bestowed  on  prayer  and  serving  of  God. 

£?lOll€8. 

Every  one  who  can  ^are  a  shilling  shall  be  a  subscriber. 

Sw\ft. 

2.  To  save  or  preserve,  as  from  death,  de- 
struction, punishment,  aifliction,  pain,  or  indig- 
nity.    "  0  spare  my  guiltless  wife."  Shak. 

The  king  spared  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan. 

2  Sam.  xxi.  7. 
But  man  alone  can  whom  he  conquers  spare.  Waller. 

Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  costs  you.       Dryden. 

3.  To  part  with  willingly,  or  without  great 
inconvenience;  to  do  without.  **Nor  can  we 
spare  you  long."  Dryd&rt. 

I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.  SJiak. 

4.  To  omit;  to  forbear;  to  withhold. 

Be  pleased  your  politics  to  spare.  Drydeiu 

5.  To  use  frugally;  not  to  waste ;  to  econo- 
mize. 

Thou  thy  father's  thunder  didst  not  spare.  Milton. 

6.  To  grant ;  to  give  ;  to  allow  ;  to  afford. 


"Where  angry  Jove  did  never  spare 
"       '      atn  c " 


Roscommon. 


One  breath  of  Itind  and  temx>crate  air. 

Syn.  —  See  Afford. 

SPAre,  v.  n.     1.  To  live  frugally  ;  to  be  frugal  or 
parsimonious;  to  be  not  liberal. 


I  who  at  some  times  spend,  at  others  spare, 
Divided  between  carelessness  and  care. 


Pope. 


2.  To  forbear  ;  to  be  scrupulous  ;  to  refrain. 

His  soldiers  spared  not  to  say  that  they  should  be  unkin  dly 
dealt  with,  if  they  were  defrauded  of  the  spoil.  Knolles, 

3.  To  use  mercy ;  to  forgive  ;  to  be  tender. 

Their  king,  out  of  a  princely  feeling,  was  eparing  and 
compassionate  towards  his  subjects.  Bacon. 

SpAre,  a.     [A.  S.  spcBT,  spare,  moderate.] 

1.  Scanty  ;  not  abundant ;  frugal ;  sparing. 

Men  ought  to  beware  that  they  use  not  exercise  and  a 

spare  diet  both.  Bacon, 

He  was  spare  but  discreet  of  speech.  Carew. 

2.  Superfluous;  supernumerary;  not  wanted 
or  used.     "Spare  clothes."  Spenser. 

They  have  more  spare  time  upon  their  hands.      Addison. 


SPARKLE 

3.  Lean ;  thin  in  flesh ;  poor ;  meagre. 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 

So  Boon  as  that  spare  CaseiuB.  ShcA. 

4.  Slow.     [Local,  England.]  Grose. 

t  SPAre,  n.  1.  Parsimony,;  frugal  use.  Chapman. 
2.  An  opening  in  a  gown  or  petticoat.  Skelton. 

tSPARE'FUL,  It.     Sparing;  chary.  Fairfax. 

tSPAEE'FU-L-NfiSS,  «.    Parsimony.         Sidney. 

SpAre'LY,  ad.    Sparingly.  Milton. 

SPARE'N:ess,  n.  The  state  of  heing  spare.  "  Spare- 
ness  and  slenderness  of  stature."      Hammond. 

SPAr'^R,  n.    One  who  spares.  Wotton. 

SPArE'EIB,  n.  A  joint  of  pork,  consisting  of 
ribs  with  but  little  flesh.  Simmonds. 

SPAR-gt:-FAc'TION,  n.  [L.  spargo,  to  strew.] 
The  act  of  sprinkling.  Swift. 

SPAR'p^R,  n.  A  copper  cylinder  used  by  brew- 
ers for  dashing  or  sprinkling.  Brewer. 

SPAE'hAwk,  n.    See  SPAEROWHAWK. 

SPAR'-HUNG,  a.    Hung  with  spar.  Holmes. 

SPAR'1-D.m,  n.pl.  (Ich.)  A  family  of  acanthop- 
terygious  flshes  resembling  the  perches,  the 
body  being  of  an  ovate  form  and  covered  with 
large  scales.  Baird. 

SpAr'ING,  a.    1.  Scarce ;  little ;  not  much. 

Of  this  there  is  with  you  sparing  memory  or  none.      Bacon. 

2.  Scanty  ;  not  plentiful ;  spare  ;  thin  ;  lean. 
If  much  exercise,  then  use  a  plentiful  diet;  and  if  sparing 

diet,  then  little  exercise.  Macon. 

3.  Saving ;  frugal ;  parsimonious ;  not  liberal. 

Though  sparing  of  hia  grace,  to  mischief  bent. 

He  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent.  Fope. 

SpAr'JNG,  «.    Frugality  ;  economy.  Shak. 

SpAe'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  sparing  manner;  not 
abundantly:  —  frugally;  parsimoniously;  not 
lavishly :  —  with  abstinence ;  with  moderation  : 
—  cautiously ;  t^derly. 

SpAr'jNG-NESS,   n.  '   1.    Parsimony ;   frugality. 
"  The  sparingness  of  our  alms."    Zhity  of  Man. 
2.  Caution;  wariness. 

This  opinion  Mr.  Hobbes  mentions  as  possible;  but  he 
does  it  with  hesitancy,  diffidence,  and  sparingness.      Clarke. 

SPARK, 
(Gr.        . 

1.  A  particle  of  fire  or  ignited  matter  thrown 
from  bodies  in  combustion.  Hooker. 

2.  Any  thing  shining,  vivid,  or  active ;  as, 
*'  Some  sparks  of  bright  knowledge."        Locke. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame.  Pope. 

3.  A  lively,  showy,  gay  man. 

These  sparksyfith  awkward  vanity  display 

"What  tne  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday.  Pope. 

4.  A  gallant ;  a  ,beau ;   a  lover.  Johnson. 
Electric  spark,  (Elec.)  the  light  accompanying  a  dis- 
ruptive electric  discharge.            -  Faraday. 

t  SPARK,  V.  n.  To  emit  particles  of  fire,  or  of 
ignited  matter  ;  to  sparkle.  Spenser. 

t  SPARK'FUL,  a.     Lively-;  brisk.  Camden. 

SPARK'ISH,  a.     1.  Airy  ;  gay.  Walsh. 

2.  Showy  ;  well-dressed  ;  fine.      L'Estrange. 

SPAE'KLE  (spar'kl),  re.     [Dim.  of  spark."] 

1.  A  spark  ;  a  small  particle  of  fire.   Dryden. 

2.  A  luminous  particle ;  any  bright  particle, 
as  of  wine,  &c. :  —  lustre.  Pope. 

SPAR'KLE  (sp'ir'kl),  v.  n.  \i.  SPAKKLED ;  pp. 
SPABKLING,  SPAUKLED.] 

1.  To  emit  sparks  ;  to  throw  out  small  parti- 
cles cf  ignited  matter.  Johnson. 

2.  To  shine  brightly ;  to  glitter ;  to  glisten ; 
to  glare.     "'Bngbt,  sparkling  colors."      Locke. 

But  their  eyes,  especially  those  of  the  women,  are  full  of 
expression,  sometimes  sparkling  with  fire,  and  sometimes 
melting  with  softness.  Cook. 

3.  To  emit  little  shining  bubbles,  as  wine  in 
a  glass.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Shine. 

SPAR'KLE,  v.a.    1.  fTo  disperse:  to  scatter. 
Beaten,  and't  please  your  grace. 
And  all  his  forces  sparkled.  Beau.  Bf  Fl. 

2.  tTo  spread,  as  a  report. 

The  Danes  had  prepared  a  navy  to  come  to  rob  in  'Eiie- 
land;  but itwas sparA;»;r2.  Lelana. 

3.  To  flash  as  when  sparks  are  emitted ;  as, 
"  Anger  caused  his  eyes  to  sparkle  fire." 


K,  n.    [A.  S.  spearca.  —  Allied  to  L.  spargo 
,  a-riifui),  to  scatter.    Richardson.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;  A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure  ;    fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  fAlL  ;   HfeiR,   HER; 


SPARKLER 
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One  who  sparkles,   or  whose 
Addison. 


The  food  of  spar- 
and  occasionally  of 


A  corruption  of  aspara- 
King. 


SPAE'KL^K,  n 

eyes  sparkle. 

SPAR'KLJPT,  n.  A  small  spark ;  a  sparkle.  Cotton. 

t  SPAR'KLI-NESS,  n.     Vivacity.  Aubrey. 

SPAE'KL!NG,  a.  Emitting  sparks,  or  any  thing 
resembling  sparks  ;  lively  ;  glittering.     Clarke. 

SPAR'KL!NG-LY,  ad.  "With  vivid  and  twinkling 
lustre.  ■  Boyk. 

SPAR'KLjNG-NfiSS,  n.  Vivid  and  twinkling  lus- 
tre.    "  Clearness  and  sparklingness."       Boyle. 

SPAR'L!NG,n.  [Old  Pr.  esperfo«.]  (7cA.)  Asmelt. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Cotgrave. 

t  SP AR'-LYRE, ».  [A.  S.  spear-lira,  the  calf  of  the 
leg.]     The  hinder  part  of  the  leg.         Wickliffe. 

SPAR'-PIECE,  n.  (Arch.)  The  collar  beam  of  a 
roof.  Gwilt. 

t  SPAR'POIL,  17.  a.     To  spread  abroad.    Wiehliffe. 

SPA'ROID,  a.  [L.  sparits,  a  kind  of  fish,  and  Gr. 
iXhs,  form.]  (Ich.)  Noting  fishes  of  the  family 
Sparidce.  —  See  Spahid^.  Baird. 

SPAR'RING,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  spar^  or 
wrangles  ;  a  wrangling  ;  contention  ;  strife. 

SPAr'EOW  (sp&r'ro),  n.  [Goth,  sparwa;  A.  S. 
spearwa  ;  Old  Eng.  sparwe.l  ( Oniith.)  The 
common  name  of  several  species  of  birds  hav- 
ing short,  strong,  conical,  pointed  bills,  of  the 
order  Passeres  and  family  Fringillidis.  Baird. 
J9®^  The  common  sparrow,  or  house  sparrow  ^Passer 
domesticus,  or  Frivgilla  domestica)  of  Linnisus,  isnoted 
for  its  amazing  fecundity,  its  attachment  to  its  young, 
its  familiarity,  and  ,its  voracity.  —  The  tree-sparrow 
or  mountaiv^sparroio  [Passer  montanus)  is  smaller  than 
the  common  sparrow,  and  builds  in  the  holes  of  de 
cayed  trees  remote  from  houses.  ""*'  '""  "' 
rows  consists  chiefly  of  grains, 
insects.    Baird.    Eng.  Cyc, 

SP.itl'EOW-GEASS,  re. 
gus. 

SPAe'EOW-HAwK,».  [K.B.spear-hafoc.'\  {Or- 
nith.)  '  The  common  name  of  several  species  of 
hawks,  particularly  of  Accipiter  nisus  {Falco  ni- 
'  sus  of  Linnjeus),  a  destructive  predaceous  bird 
inhabiting  the  deep  solitudes  of  forests,  and 
proving  upon  hares,  squirrels,  the  larger  ground 
birds,  upon  mice,  rats,  and  small  birds  which  it 
takes  on  the  wing.  Baird. 

SPAe'EOW-WOET  (-wUrt),  re.     (Bat.) 
green  shrub  ;  Erica  passerina. 

SPAR'EY,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  spar. 
The  sparry  strife,  or  icicles  called  stalactitic.  Woodward. 
Sparry  iron.     See  IRON. 

SPARSE,  a.  [Gr.  aneipm,  to  SOW,  to  scatter;  L. 
spargo,  sparsus,  to  strew.]  Scattered;  thinly 
spread ;  not  dense.      P.  Mag.    Dr.  Armstrong. 

JS^  This  word  has  been  regarded  as  of  American 
origin  ;  but  it  is  found  in  Jamieson's  Dictionary  of 
the  Scottish  Language. 

j8®"  "  Sparse  is,  for  any  thing  we  know,  a  new  word 
and  well  applied  :  the  Americans  say  a  sparse,  instead 
of  a  scattered,  population;  and  we  think  the  word 
has  a  more  precise  meaning  than  scattered,  and  is  the 
proper  correlative  of  rfenje."     P.  Cyc. 

sparsus,  to  scatter.] 
Spenser. 

SPAESED,  p.  u.    Thinly  scattered.  Smart. 

SPARS'5D-LY,  ad.     Scatteriugly.  Evelyn. 

SPAESE'LY,  ad.  In  a  scattered  or  sparse  man- 
ner ;  thinly.  Dr.  Franklin. 

SPARSE'NjaS,  re.  State  of  being  sparse.  Wallace. 

SPAR  'SIM,  ad.  [L.]  Here  and  there  ;  dispers- 
edly;  scatteredly.     [k.]  Roget. 

SPAR'TAN,  a.  {Geog.)  Kelating  to  Sparta:  — 
hardy  ;  brave ;  courageous.  Mitford. 

SPAR'TJ)R-I5,  re.  [Sp.  esparto,  bass-weed,  —  a 
rush.]  Woven  work,  as  mats,  nets,  baskets, 
ropes',  and  cordage,  made  of  Lygeum  Spartum 
and  Stipa  tenacissima.    Simtnonds.    Eng.  Cyc. 

SPA' RUM,  n.  [L.]  (Antiq.)  A  kind  of  dart  to 
be  shot  out  of  a  cross-bow.  Stocqueler. 

f  SpAe'Y,  a.    Sparing.  Holland. 

SPASM,  n.     [Gr.  airairnds ;    (Tirdw,  to  draw  out  or 


An  ever- 
Loudon. 


t  SPARSE,  V.  a.     [L.  spargo, 
To  disperse  ;  to  spread. 


forth ;  to  cause  spasm  ;  L.  spasmus ;  It.  spasi- 
mo  ;  Sp.  espasmo  ;  Fr.  spasme?[  A  violent  and 
involuntary  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  muscles, 
generally  attended  with  pain  ;  a  fit.  Dunglison. 
ii®*  Spasm  is  divided  into  clonic  .fpasm  and  ionic 
spasm.  Clonic  spasm  consists  in  alternate  contractions 
and  relaxations.  Tonic  spasm  consists  in  permanent 
rigidity  and  immobility  of  the  muscles  that  are  the 
seat  of  it,  as  in  tetanus.     Dunglison. 

t  SPA§-MAT'J-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  spasms; 
spasmodical.     '  Blount. 

SPA§-M5D'!C,         ?(j.      [Gr.  cTraaiiis,    a  convul- 
SPA§-m6d'!-C  AL,  5  sion,  and  fHos,  form  ;  It.  spas- 

modico ;  Fr.  ^pasmodique.']  Relating  to  spasms  ; 

convulsive.  Bailey.     Dunglison. 

SPA§-m6d'I0,  re.  {Med.')  A  remedy  for  spasms 
or  convulsions  ;  an  antispasmodic.  Smart. 

SPA§-M6l'0-^Y,  re.  [Gr.  airaaiiif,  a  convulsion, 
and  Wyos,  a  discourse.]  (Med.)  A  treatise  on, 
or  the  doctrine  of,  spasms.  Dunglison. 

SPAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  anaoTiKds,  stretching ;  L.  spas- 
ticus  ;'  Fr.  spastique.']  Relating  to  spasms  ; 
spasmodic.  Park. 

SPAS-Tl9'!-TY,  re.   Tendency  to  spasms.  Clarke. 

SPAt.     The  old  preterite  of  spit.     Spit. 

SPAT,  re.     1.  The  spawn  of  shell-fish.  Woodward. 

2.  A  blow.     [Local.]  Kent.     Halliwell. 

3.  A  quarrel  of  words ;  a  dispute.    [Colloqui- 
al, New  England.]  W.  Brown. 

SPAT,  V.  n.  \i.  SPATTED  ;  pp.  spatting,  spat- 
ted.]    To  dispute  ;  to  quarrel.  Smart. 

SPA-TAJV'OUS,  re.  [Gr.  cirdrayyo;.]  (ZoDl)  A 
genus  of  heart-shaped  Echinidce.  Baird. 

SPATCH'-COCK,  re.  [Eng.  despatch.']  A  fowl  just 
killed  and  quickly  broiled  for  any  sudden  occa- 
sion. Halliwell. 

SPA-THA'CEOUS  (-shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished 
with,  or  having  the  general  appearance  of,  a 
spathe.  Hensloio. 

SPATHE,  re.  [Gr.  aTriBti,  a  sheath  ;  L.  spatha ;  It. 
spata ;  Fr.  spathe.]  (Bot.)  A  foliaceous  or 
membranaceous  involucrum,  of  one  or  few 
sheathing  bracts,  which  more  or  less  envelop 
a  flower  or  an  inflorescence.      Gray.    Henslow. 

SPATH'JC,  a.     [Ger.  spath,  spar.]    (Min.)  Foli- 
ated or  lamellar.  Dana. 
Spathic  iron.    See  Iron. 
SPATH'5-FOEM,  a.    {Min.)  Spar-shaped.  Clarke. 

SPATH'OSE,  )  a.  1.  {Bot.)  Relating  to,  or  formed 

SPATH'OyS,  '  like,  a  spathe  ;  spatliaceous.   TJre. 

2.  [Ger.  spath,  spar.]  {Min.)  Sparry;  having 

the  nature  or  character  of  spar.  Brande. 

SPATH'U-IiATE,  a.     (Bot.)  Spatulate.  Gray. 

t  SPA'TI-ATE  (spa'she-at),  V.  n.  [L.  spatior,  spa- 
tiatusl]     To  rove  ;  to  expatiate.  Bacon. 

SPAT'T^R,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  spittan,  to  spit ;  Ger. 
splltzen;  Belg.  spattcn,  to  spot.  —  Formed  upon 
spat,  spate,  the  past  tense  of  spit,  to  throw  out. 
Richardson.]  \i.  spattered  ;  pp.  spattering, 
spattered.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  with  any  soft  matter,  or  with 
water  or  other  liquid  ;  to  bespatter. 

The  pavement  swam  in  blood,  the  walla  around 

Were  scattered  o'er  with  brains.  Addison. 

2.  To  throw  out  off'ensively.  **  To  spatter  foul 
speeches,  and  to  detract."  Shak. 

3.  To  asperse  ;  to  defame.  Johnson. 

SPAT'T^R,  V.  n.  To  spit ;  to  sputter,  as  at  any 
thing  nauseous  taken  into  the  mouth.     Milton. 

SPAT'T^R-dAsH-E^,  re.  pi.  Coverings  for  the 
legs,  to  protect  them  from  wet  or  dirt ;  gaiters 

Simmonds. 

1.  Spittle. 


t  SPAT'TLE  (ap&t'tl),  ).,. 
2.  A  spatula. 


Bale. 
Clarke. 


SPAT'TLJNG-POP'PY,  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant;  Si- 
lene  infiata,  or  Cuciibalus  behen.  Miller, 

SPATTS,  m.  pi.  Short  spatterdashes,  reaching  but 
little  above  the  ankle.  Crabb. 

SPAT'n-LA,  re.  [L.  spatula,  dim.  of  spatha  (Gr. 
oTT&dT}),  a  broad  piece ;  It.  spatola ;  Sp.  espatula ; 
Fr.  spatule.]     (Med.)  A  thin,  broad  knife,  used 
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to  spread  plasters,  and  to  mix  or  extend  soft 
substances,  to  hold  down  the  tongue,  &c. :  — 
also  the  scapula.  Dunglison. 

SPAT'U-LAte,  a.  (Bot.)  Oblong 
with  the  lower  end  very  much 
attenuated,  so  that  the  whole  I 
resemble  a  spatula.    Lindley. 

SPAv'JN,  n.  [It.  spavenio  ;  Sp. 
esparavan  ;  Old  Fr.  esparvent ; 
Fr.  eparvin  and  ^pervin.  — 
Skinner  thinks  from  the  root  of  spasm.]  (Far- 
riery.) An  enlargement  of  the  little  bag  inside 
of  the  hock  at  the  bending  of  a  horse's  leg,  or 
a  distention  by  accumulated  blood  of  a  vein 
passing  over  this  bag  and  reaching  as  low  down 
as  the  next  valve,  the  former  being  called  a 
bag-spavin,  and  the  latter  a  blood-spavin :  — 
also  an  affection  of  the  bones  of  the  hock-joint, 
called  bone-spavin,  appearing  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  tumor  where  the  head  of  the  splint- 
bone  is  united  with  the  shank,  and  in  front  of 
that  union.  Youatt. 

SPAV'JNED  (spSv'jnd),  a.     Diseased  with  spavin. 

Spavined  horses  are  generally  capable  of  slow  work.   Touatt. 

SPAW,  re.     A  mineral  water ;  spa.  Johnson. 

SPAWL,  V.  re.     [Ger.  speiehel,  saliva ;  speien,  to 
spit.]     To  spatter  saliva  ;  to  spit.  Swift. 

SPAWL,  re.     1.  Spittle  or  saliva  ejected.   Dryden. 

2.   A   splinter,   as   of  wood;    a   spall. — pi. 

Branches  of  trees.     [Local,  Eng.]       Halliwell. 

SPAWL'ING,  re.     Spittle ;  spawl.  Congreve. 

SPA  WN,  re.    [A.  S.  spana,  teats ;  Dut.  speen,  teats. 


-Perhaps  A.  S.  spiwan,  to 


Skinner.    Somner.  - 
spew.    Richardson.] 

1.  The  semen,  or  milt,  and  eggs  of  fish  or  of 
frogs,  as  ejected  to  produce  young.  Milton. 

Both  the  spawner  and  the  milter  cover  their  spawn  with 
sand.  Walton. 

These  ponds,  in  spawing  time,  abounded  with  frogs  and  a 
grc'at  deal  otspaum.  May. 

2.  Any  product  or  ofispring ;  —  in  contempt. 

'T  was  not  the  spawn  of  such  as  these 

That  dyed  with  Punic  blood  the  conquered  seas.ifoscoTnmon. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  filaments  from  which  Fungi, 
or  plants  of  the  mushroom  family,  originate  ; 
mycelium.  Balfour.     Gray. 

SPAwN,  v.  a.    [i.   SPAWNED ;   pp.  spawning, 

SPAWNED.] 

1.  To  produce,  as  fishes  produce  spawn. 

Some  report  a  sea-maid  spawned  him.  Shak. 

2.  To  generate  or  bring  forth ;  —  in  contempt. 
What  practices  such  principles  as  these  may  impawn.      Swift, 

SPAwN,  V.  re.     1.  To  produce  eggs,  as  fish.  "The 

fish  having  spawned."  Brown, 

2.  To  issue ;  —  in  contempt.  Locke. 


SPAWN'^R,   re. 
fish. 


One  that  spavms;  the  fgmale 
Walton. 


SPAY,  re.  [L.  spado,  a  gelding.]  The  young  male 
of  the  red  deer  in  its  third  year.  Hohnshed. 

SPAy,  v.  a.  [Gr.  cTTriiw,  to  draw  forth  ;  L.  spado, 
a  eunuch.  — ^W .  dispaddu,  to  geld  ;  Arm.  spaza, 
or  spahein,  to  geld.]  [i.  spayed  ;  pp.  spaying, 
SPAYED.]  To  castrate  or  render  incapable  of 
being  impregnated,  as  a  female  beast,  by  extir- 
pating the  ovaries. 

The  males  must  be  gelt,  and  the  sows  spayed;  the  spayed 
they  esteem  as  the  most  profitable  because  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  fat  upon  the  inwards.  Mortimer, 

SPEAK  (spek),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  spacan,  and  sprtecan; 
Dut.  spreken  ;  Ger.  sprechen ;  Sw.  sprdka.]     \i. 

SPOKE    or    SPAKE  ;     pp.  SPEAKING,  SPOKEN,    OT 

SPOKE.  —  Spake  is  obsolescent,  and  spoke  is  lit- 
tle used  as  &  participle,  except  colloquially.] 

1.  To  utter  articulate  sounds ;  to  express 
thoughts  by  words ;  as,  "  He  could  not  speak." 

2.  To  utter  a  set  discourse;  to  make  a 
speech  ;  to  harangue  ;  to  discourse  ;  —  to  talk, 
as  an  advocate  ;  to  talk  for  or  against ;  to  plead. 

Manyof  the  nobilitymade  themselves  popular  hjspeakinfj 
in  Parliament  against  those  things  which  were  most  grateful 
to  his  majesty.  Clarendon, 

An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself.         Shah, 

3.  To  address  words  to  another  or  to  others, 
as  in  conversation  ;  to  converse  ;  to  discourse. 
Lot  went  out,  and  spake  unto  his  sons-in-law.     Gen.  xix.  14. 

4.  To  make  mention ;  to  treat.  "  The  fire 
you  speak  of."  B.  Jonson, 
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5.  To  give  sound ;  to  sound. 

Make  all  your  trumpets  speak;  give  them  all  breath. 
Those  clamoroua  harbingers  of  blood  and  death.       Shak. 

To  speak  with,  to  converse  with  ;  to  address. 

Syn.  —  To  speak^  talk,  converse,  and  discourse,  all 
imply  the  idea  of  oral  communication  to  or  with 
others.  Speak  little  or  much  j  talk  familiarly  or  for 
pleasure;  converse  freely  with  friends  j  discourse  on 
important  subjects  ;  harangue  to  the  multitude. 

SPEAK  (spek),  v.  a.     1.   To  utter  or  express  with 
the   mouth ;  to  utter  in  words ;  to  deliver ;  to 
pronounce ;  to  articulate. 
Speak  thou  the  things  that  become  sound  doctrine.  Tit.  ii.  1. 

2.  To  proclaim  ;  to  celebrate  ;  to  announce  ; 
to  make  known  ;  to  declare. 

And  taught 
The  tongue  not  made  for  speech  to  speak  thy  praise.   Milton. 

3.  To  address  in  words  ;  to  accost. 

If  he  have  need  of  thee,  he  will  deceive  thee,  smile  upon 
thee,  put  thee  in  hope,  and  speak  thee  fair.        Ecclvs.  xiii.  6. 

4.  To  express  by  signs  ;  to  indicate.     Smart, 

SPEAK' A-BLE,  a.     1.  That  may  be  spoken. 

Oatha  .  . .  most  horrible  and  not  speakahle.  Ascham. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  speech.  Milton. 

SPEAK'jpR,  n.  1.  One  who  speaks;  —  one  that 
celebrates,  proclaims,  or  mentions. 

After  my  death,  I  wish  no  other  herald, 

No  other  speakei'  of  my  living  actions.  Slidk. 

2.  The  chairman  or  presiding  officer  in  a  de- 
liberative assembly  :  —  a  prolocutor. 

Like  an  elected  speaker  of  the  house.  Dryden. 

SPEAK'^R-SHiP,  «.  The  office  of  speaker.  Clarke. 

SPEAK'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  expressing  in 
words  ;  discourse  ;  talk. 

Let  all  evil  speaking  be  put  away  from  you.    Ephes.  iv.  31. 

2.  Elocution ;  oratory ;  declamation.  Smart. 

SPEAK'JNG-TRUM'P^T,  n.  A  trumpet  by  means 
of  which  the  voice  may  be  made  audible  at  a 
great  distance.  Marine  Diet. 

SP^AK'ING-TUBE,  n.  A  pipe  of  gutta  percha 
or  other  material  for  communicating  orders 
from  one  room  to  another.  Simmonds. 

SPEAR  (sper),  n.  [A.  S.  spere,  speare ;  Dut.  Sj 
Ger.  speer ;  Dan.  spear ;  Icel.  spior.  —  W.  i/spir.) 

1.  A  long  weapon  with  a  sharp  point,  used 
in  thrusting  or  throwing ;  a  lance. 

Nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
"What  seemed  both  shield  and  spear.  Milton. 

2.  An  instrument,  generally  with  barbs  or 
prongs,  to  kill  fish.  Carew. 

3.  A  slender  stalk,  as  of  grass  ;  a  spire.  Clarke. 

SPEAR,  V.  a.  \i.  speared  ;  pp.  spearing, 
SPEARED.]  To  kill  with  a  spear  ;  to  pierce  with 
a  spear.  Johnson. 

SPEAR,  V.  n.     To  shoot  or  sprout  in  the  form  of  a 


spear. 


Mortimer: 


A   horse's    off  foot 
Crahb. 


fSPEAR'^R,  n.     One  who  uses  a  spear.     Barret. 

SPEAR'FOOT    (sp6r'f£it), 
behind. 

SPEAR'-GRASS,  n,  {Bot.)  A  common  name  ap- 
plied to  certain  species  of  grass  of  the  genus 
Poa,  and  also  to  one  species  of  the  genus 
Glyceria  {^Glyceria  maritima,  or  sea  spear- 
grass).  Gray. 

Tickle  our  noses  with  spear-grass.  Shak. 

SPEAR'— HAND,  n.  The  hand  in  which  the  spear 
is  held  by  a  horseman ;  the  right  hand.    Crabb. 

The  act  of  one  who  spears. 

A  soldier  who 
Prior. 


SPEAR'JNG,  n. 

SPEAR'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  spearmen. 
is  armed  with  a  spear. 

{Bot.)    A    species    of  mint 


SPEAR'MINT,   n. 

Mentha  viridis. 


Gray. 

A   species 
Smart. 


SPEAR'-THIS-TLE  (sper'this-sl),    n. 
of  thistle. 

SPEAR'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.    (Bot.)  A  name  applied 
to  certain  species  of  plants  of  the  genus  Ranun- 
culus, especially  to  Ranunculus  flammula. Gray. 
Creeping  spearwort,   i  variety  of  Ranunculus  fiam- 
mula.  Gray. 

fSPECHT,  n.  [Teut.  specht.']  A  woodpecker. — 
See  Speight.  Sherwood. 

SPE"CrAL  (spgsh'al),  a.  {Jj.  species,  form;  spe- 
ci'a^is,  not  general,  individual ;  It.  speziale;  B-p. 
especial;  Fr.  special.'] 


1.  Noting  a  sort  or  species. 

A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  *'  species."    Watts. 

2.  Particular ;  peculiar. 

Nought  so  vile,  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 

But  to  the  earth  some  f^ecial  good  doth  give.  Sliak. 

3.  Appropriate,  designed  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose.    '*  Any  special  revelation."  Wilkins. 

To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom  God  and  good 
angels  guard  by  special  grace.  Milton. 

4.  Extraordinary ;  uncommon. 

The  other  scheme  takes  special  care  to  attribute  all  the 
work  oi  conversion  to  grace.  Hammond. 

5.  Chief  in  excellence  ;  especial. 

The  specialest  and  surest  men  of  war.  Bemers. 

I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face  that  I  could  fancy- 
more  than  any  other.  iSha/c. 

Special  agent,  (Law.)  one  constituted  or  appointed 
for  a  special  purpose. —  Special  bail,  bail  to  the  action, 
given  by  a  defendant  as  a  security  to  abide  the  event 
of  it ;  tiie  act  or  recognizance  by  which  a  person 
is  specially  bound  for  the  appearance  of  another. — 
Special  coTisiable,  one  appointed  for  a  particular  oc- 
casion.—  Special  damages,  damages  hot  necessarily 
resulting  from  an  injury  complained  of;  damages 
which  require  to  be  specially  stated,  and  will  not  be 
implied  by  law,  —  Special  demurrer,  in  pleading,  a 
demurrer  to  a  pleading  on  the  ground  of  some  defect 
of  form  which' is  specially  set  forth — Special  deposit, 
a  deposit  made  of  a  particular  thing  with  the  depos- 
itary, distinguished  from  an  irregular  deposit.  Bur- 
rill.  Bouvier. — Special  grace,  (Theol.)  extraordinary 
grace,  or  such  as  is  given  to  some  persons  only  ;  — 
opposed  to  common  grace.  Hook.  —  Special  injunction, 
in  practice,  an  injunction  by  which  parties  are  re- 
strained from  committing  waste,  damage,  or  injury 
to  property. —  Special  jury,  in  practice,  a  jury  or- 
dered l)y  the  court  on  the  motion  of  either  party,  in 
cases  of  unusual  importance  or  intricacy,  —  called 
from  the  manner  in  wliich  it  is  constituted,  a  struck 
jury. —  Special  issue,  a  plea  to  the  action  which 
denies  some  particular  material  allegation,  which  is 
in  effect  a  denial  of  the  entire  right  of  action.  Bur- 
rill.  —  Special  movement,  (Bot.)  the  moving  or  bending 
of  one  part  of  a  plant  upon  another,  to  assume  a 
particular  position.  Gray.  —  Special  occupant,  (Law.) 
a  person  having  a.  special  right  to  enter  upon 
and  occupy  lands  granted  pur  auter  vieon  the  death 
of  the  tenant,  and  during  the  life  of  cestui  qui  vie. 
This  doctrine  of  special  occupancy  has  been  adopted 
in  some  of  the  United  States,  but  not  recognized  in 
others.  —  Special  partner,  a  partner  with  a  limited  or 
restricted  responsibility  ;  a  member  of  a  limited  part- 
nership, who  furnishes  certain  funds  to  the  common 
stock,  and  whose  liability  extends  no  farther  than  the 
fund  furnished.  —  Special  partnership,  a  partnership 
limited  to  a  particular  branch  of  business,  or  to  one 
particular  subject. —  Special  plea,  a  special  kind  of 
plea  in  bar,  distinguished  by  this  name  from  the  gen- 
eral issue,  and  consisting  usually  of  some  new  affirm- 
ative matter,  though  it  may  also  be  in  the  form  of  a 
traverse  or  denial. —  Special  pleader,  in  English  prac- 
tice, a  person  whose  profession  and  occupation  is  to 
give  verbal  or  written  opinions  upon  statements  made 
verbally  or  in  writing,  and  Tc  draw  pleadings,  civil 
or  criminal,  and  such  practical  proceedings  as  may 
be  out  of  the  usual  course. —  Special  pleading,  the 
.  popular  denomination  of  the  science  of  pleading,  so 
called  from  the  special  pleas,  which  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  it.  Perhaps  the  term  special  may  have 
been  used  to  distinguish  it  from  pleading  which,  in 
the  popular  sense,  imports  oral  arguments  at  the  bar. 

—  Special  property,  a  property  of  a  special  quality  or 
temporary  kind,  arising  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  acquired,  such  as  the  prop- 
erty of  things  lost,  until  the  right  owner  is  discovered. 

—  Special  rule,  in  practice,  a  rule  granted  upon  the 
actual  motion  of  counsel  in  court,  as  distinguished 
from  a  common  rule,  ir  rule  of  course.  —  Special  trav- 
erse, in  pleading,  a  peculiar  form  of  traverse  or  denial, 
the  design  of  which,  as  distinguished  from  a  common 
traverse,  is  to  explain  or  qualify  the  denial,  instead 
of  putting  it  in  tne  direct  and  absolute  form.  —  Special 
trust,  a  trust  in  which  a  trustee  is  appointed  for  some 
purpose  particularly  designated. —  fecial  verdict,  in 
practice,  a  special  finding  of  the  facts  of  a  case  by  a 
jury,  leaving  to  the  court  the  application  of  the  law 
to  the  facts  thus  found.    Bumll.    Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  Special  and  especial  are  considered  as  the 
same,  both  being  derived  from  the  Latin  word  5pe- 
cialis.  The  adjective  special  is  more  used  than  es- 
pecial; but  the  adverb  especially  is  more  used  than 
specially.  Special  is  that  which  comes  under  the  gen- 
eral ;  the  particular  is  that  which  comes  under  the 
special.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  special  rule  and  a  par- 
ticular case.  Special  messenger,  act,  pleading,  or  provi- 
dence ;  especial  manner;  particular  object,  instance; 
specific  property,  gravity,  medicine. 

SPE"CIAL,  n.l.  t  A  particular.  Hammond. 

2.  One  specially  appointed,     [r.]       Dickens. 

SPE"CtAL-IST  (spgah'^l-ist),  n.  A  person  de- 
voted to  a  specialty  or  particular  subject  or 
pursuit ;  a  practical  man.  Qu.  Rev. 


'sp£-CJ-AL'|-TY  (Bp6sh-?-ar?-t?),  ft.  [It.  speciali- 
ta  ;  Fr.  speciality.'] 

1.  Specialty.  Hale. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  species.  E.  C.  Otte. 
SPE9-I-AL-I-ZA'TION,  n.      The  act  of  specializ- 
ing ;  particularization.  Mill. 

t  SPE"CIAL-IZE  (spgsh'gl-iz),  v.  a.  To  particu- 
larize ;  to  reduce  from  a  more  general  significa- 
tion ;  to  mention  specially.  Sheldon, 

SPE"CIAL-LY  (spSsh'^l-le),  ad.  1.  In  a  special 
manner  ;  particularly  above  others.       Chaucer. 

2.  Not  in  a  common  way  ;  peculiarly. 

If  there  be  matter  of  law  that  carries  any  difficulty,  the 
jury  may  . .  .  find  it  specially.  Hale. 

3.  For  a  special  object.  **  Congress  was  spe- 
cially convened."  Piib,  Doc. 

Syn.  —  See  Special. 

SPE''crAL-Ty  (sp6sh'?I-te),  n.  1.  A  particular  or 
peculiar  case  ;  particularity. 

On  these  two  general  heads  all  other  specialties  arc  depen- 
dent. Hooker. 

2.  A  special  or  particular  object  of  pursuit 
or  of  study  ;  as,  "  Music  is  his  specialty." 

3,  {Late.)  A  contract  or  obligation  under 
seal;  a  contract  by  deed;  an  instrument  in 
writing,  sealed  and  delivered.  Burrill. 

SPE'Cip  (spg'she),  ft.  '['Ft.  espice.]  Coin ;  gold, 
silver,  &c.,  coined  and  used  as  a.  circulating 
medium.  Brande. 

JS^^(Law.)  The  term  specie  is  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  paper  money,  which  in  some  countries  is 
emitted  by  government,  and  is  a  mere  engagement 
which  represents  specie.  Bank  paper  in  the  United 
States  is  also  called  paper  money.  Specie  is  the  only 
constitutional  money  in  this  country.    Bouvier. 

SPE'CI5§  (spe'shez),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.  species, 
sight,  form,  appearance,  species  ;  specie,  to  be- 
hold; It.  specie,  spezie;  Sp.  especie  i  Fr.  especc] 

1.  Appearance  to  the  senses  or  the  mind ; 
sensible  or  intellectual  representation. 

The  species  of  the  letters  illuminated  with  indip-o  and  vio- 
let appeared  so  confused  and  indistinct  that  I  could  not  read 
them.  J^ewtoii. 

"Wit  in  the  poet  or  wit-writing  is  no  other  than  the  faculty 
of  imagination  in  the  writer,  which  Bcarcliea  over  allxhe 
memory  for  the  species  or  ideas  of  those  things  which  it  de- 
signs to  represent.  Dryden. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  individuals  allied  by 
common  characters,  and  subordinate  to  a  genus 
or  a  sub-genus  ;  a  group.  Bentley. 

iS@=-In  zoology  and  hotd^ny,  species  is  founded  on 
identity  of  form  and  structure,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal. The  principal  characteristic  of  species,  in  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  is  the  power  to  produce  beings 
like  themselves,  who  are  also  productive,  A  species 
may  be  modified  by  external  influences,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  races  or  varieties;  but  it  never  abandons  its 
own  proper  character  to  assume  another,  in  miner- 
alogy speaes  is  determined,  according  to  some  writers, 
by  identity  of  physical  properties,  as  specific  gravity, 
hardness,  &c.  ;  according  to  others,  by  perfect  iden- 
tity of  chemical  composition,  the  natural  properties 
going  for  nothing.  In  some  mineralogical  systems, 
the  term  genus  is  dropped,  ami  the  species  is  made 
subordinate  to  the  order  or  the  section.  Pricliard. 
Shepard.     Dana. 

3.  Kind;  sort;  description. 

[Gainsborough]  invented  a  new  species  of  dramatic  paint- 
ing, in  which,  probably,  he  will  never  be  equalled.  lieynolds. 

4.  t  A  spectacle;  a -public  show. 

Shows  and  species  serve  best  with  the  people.       Bacon. 

5.  f  Hard  money;  coin;  specie. 

There  was,  in'the  splendor  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  less 
quantity  of  current  species  in  Europe  than  there  is  now. 

Arbvilmot. 

6.  f(Med.)  Any  simple  ingredient  of  a  com- 
pound medicine: — a  name  formerly  given  to 
any  compound  powder.      Johnson,     Dutiglison. 

7.  (Logic.)  A  predicable  which  is  considered 
as  expressing  the  whole  essence  of  the  individ- 
uals of  which  it  is  affirmed.  Whately. 

8.  {Math.)  A  subdivision  of  an  order,  as  of 
lines  or  a  surface.  Davies. 

9.  {Civil  Law.)  Form ;  figure ;  fashion  or 
shape.  Buni.ll. 

Syn.  —  See  Kind. 

SP^-CIF'IC,         }  Q^         ["L^    species,     appearance, 
SP^-CIF'I-CAL,  )  kind,  and  facia,  to  make ;  It. 
specifico  ;  Sp.  especifico  ;  Fr.  speeijiqu^e.] 

1.  That  makes  a  thing  of  the  species  of  which 
it  is ;  noting  those  characteristics  of  a  thing 
which  are  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  the 
same  species ;  distinecuishing  one  species  from 
others,  or   an   individual  of  one  species  from 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  i,  6,  Xj,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HilK,  HEE; 
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those  of  others.     "Having  only  a  general  or 
specifical  identity."  Cudworth. 

As  to  the  specific  nature  of  its  acts,  it  [the  understandiDgj 
iB  determined  by  the  object.  •      South. 

To  talk  of  specific  differences  in  nature,  without  refference 
to  general  ideas  and  names,  is  to  talk  unintelligibly.     Locke. 

2.  Specified  ;  that  is  particularized. 

To  compel  the  performance  of  the  contract,  and  recover 
the  specifical  sum  due.  Blackstone. 

3.  {Med.)  Having  the  property  of  curing 
some  particular  disease.  Bacon. 

4.  {Law.)  Having  a  certain  form  or  designa- 
tion ;  observing  a  certain  form ;  precise.  Burrill. 

Specific  character,  the  difference  which  distin- 
guishes one  species  from  others  of  the  same  genus. — 
Specific  gravity.  See  GRAVITY.  —  Spec^^c  heat,  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
any  body  a  single  degree,  or  through  a  certain  num- 
ber of  degrees,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  produce  the  same  change  of  temperature 
in  an  equal  weiglit  of  water ;  capacity  for  heat. 
Miller. —  Specific  legacy^  {Law.)  a  legacy  or  gift  by 
will  of  a  particular  specified  thing,  as  of  a  horse,  a 
piece  of  furniture,  and  the  like.  Burrill. —  Specific 
name,  the  name  of  a  species,  or  the  name  which,  ap- 
pendcMl  to  the  name  of  the  genus,  constitutes  the 
name  of  the  species. —  Specific  performance,  (Law.) 
performance  of  a  contract  in  the  precise  form,  or  ac- 
cording to  tlie  precise  terms,  agreed  upon,    Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Special. 
SP^-CiF'lC,  n.     1.  (Med.)  A  substance  to  which 
is  attributed  the  property  of  removing,  directly, 
one  disease  rather  than  any  other.     Dunglison. 

2.  Something  certain  to  effect  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  u^ed  ;  an  unfailing  agent.  "  A  spe- 
ci/ic  to  awaken  sadness."  Lady  Morgan. 

Each  vying  with  the  other  who  should  recommend  the 
most  approved  spec{fic  for  getting  out  the  stain  of  red  wine. 

H.  More. 

SPJp-CIF'l-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  specific  manner. 

SPp-CiP'l-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 

of  being  specifical.  Ash. 

t  SP^-CIF'J-CATE,  V.  a.     To  specify.  Hale. 

SPE^-J-FJ-CA'TION,  n.       [It.  specijicazione  ;  Sp. 

especificacion ;  Fr.  specification.'] 

1.  The  act  of  specifying,  or  the  state  of  being 
specified ;  particular  mention  ;  statement  of  par- 
ticulars or  in  detail ;  particularization. 

A  specification  of  a  few  improvements  will  add  but  little 
to  the  sum  of  my  transgressions.  Knox. 

2.  The  act  of  placing  in  a  particular  species ; 
determination  or  notation  of  the  properties 
which  distinguish  one  thing  from  others. 

The  principle  of  specification  is,  that  beings  the  most  like 
or  homogeneous  disagree  or  are  heterogeneous  in  some  re- 
spect. Fleming. 

3.  A  written  instrument  containing  an  exact 
and  minute  description,  account,  or  enumera- 
tion of  particulars,  as  of  an  invention.  Bouvier. 

SP5-C!f'|C-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  spe- 
cific ;  specificalness.  Todd. 

SPEQ'I-FIED,  p.  a.  Specially  designated ;  partic- 
ularized; as,  "  A  spec^^e£^  sum." 

SPE^'I-FY  (spes'e-f  i),  v.  a.  [It.  specificare  ;  Sp. 
especificar ;  Fr.  specifier.']  \i.  specified  ;  pp. 
SPECIFYING,  SPECIFIED.]  To  mention,  name, 
or  indicate  with  some  particular  marks  of  dis- 
tinction ;  to  designate  particularly,  or  in  detail ; 
to  particularize. 

St.  Peter  doth  not  specify  what  the  waters  were.      Burnet. 

Syn.  —  See  Name. 

SPE-CIL' LUM,  n.     {Surg.)  A  stylet.    Dunglison. 

SPEC'!-MEN  (spSs'e-mSn),  n.  [L.,  from  specio,  to 
benold.]  A  part  of  any  thing  exhibited  that  the 
rest  maybe  known  ;  copy  ;  a  pattern  ;  a  sample. 

Several  persons  have  exhibited  upecimens  of  this  art  before 
multitudes  of  beholders.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Copy,  Model. 
t  SPE-CI-OS'l-TY,  71,.     Speciousness.       H.  More. 
SPE'CIOLIS    (spe'shus),  a.     [L.  speciosus  ;  specie, 

to  behold  ;    It.  specioso  ;  Sp.  especioso  ;  Fr.  spe- 

cietix.'] 

1.  Pleasing  or  striking  at  first  view  ;  superfi- 
cially fair;  showy.  "  Specious  forms."     Milton. 

That  .flpcCKJus  monster,  my  accomplished  snare.       Mlton. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  truth  or  propri- 
ety ;  not  solidly  but  apparently  good  or  right ; 
colorable  ;  plausible  ;  ostensible. 

Temptation  ia  of  greater  danger  because  it  is  covered  with 
the  specious  names  of  good  nature  and  good  manners.  Rogers. 
Who  truth  from  speciotis  falsehood  can  divide. 
Has  all  the  gownsmen's  skill  without  their  pride.   Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  Plausible. 
SPE'CIOUS-LY  (spe'ehus-le),  ad.     In  a  specious 
manner  ;  with  speciousness.  Hammond. 


SPE'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  specious  ;  plausibility.  Ash. 

SPECK,  n.     [A.  S.  specca."] 

1.  A  small  spot  of  a  different  color  from  that 
of  the  surface  it  is  upon,  or  of  which  it  forms  a 
part ;  a  small  discoloration  ;  a  blemish ;  stain. 

The  bottom  consisting  of  gray  sand  with  hVack.  specks.  Anson. 

2.  A  small  piece  ;  a  bit.  Clarke. 

3.  The  sole  of  a  shoe.   [Local,  Eng.]     Forby. 

4.  Blubber,  as  of  whales.  Ogilvie. 
Syn.  — See  Blemish. 

SPECK,  -C.  a.  \i.  SPECKED  ;  pp.  SPECKING, 
SPECKED.] 

1.  To  spot ;  to  mark  or  stain  in  drops  or  spots. 
"  Specked  with  gold."  Milton, 

2.  To  put  a  sole  upon,  as  a  shoe.  Forby. 
SPECK'-FALL§,  n.  j)l.     {Naut.)  In  the  whale- 
fishery,  falls  for  hoisting  the  blubber  and  bone 
from  a  whale.                                                Ogilvie. 

SPECK'LE  (spSk'kl),  n.  [A  dim.  ot  speck.  —  Dut. 
^ikkel."]     A  small  speck ;  a  little  spot. 

An  huge  great  serpent  all  with  speckles  pied.       Spenser. 

SPECK'LE  (spek'kl),  v.  a.  [i.  SPECKLED;  pp. 
SPECKLING,  SPECKLED.]  To  mark  with  small 
specks  or  spots  of  a  different  color. 

Infinite  numbers  of  a  sort  of  moth  elegantly  speckled  with 
red,  black,  and  white.  Cook. 

SPECK'LED  (spSk'kld),  a.  Marked  or  covered 
with  speckles  or  small  specks.  Spenser. 

SPECK'LED-NESS  (sp6k'ld-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  speckled.  Ash. 

SPECK'SION-?R  (ap6k'shyn-er),  n.  In  the  whale- 
fishery,  the  man  who  directs  the  operation  of 
cutting  up  a  whale.  Ogilvie. 

SPECKT,  n.    A  woodpecker.  —  See  Speight. 

SPEC'TA-CLE  (spfik'tgi-kl),  n.  [L.  spectaculum  ; 
specto,  to  behold  ;  It.  spettacoh  ;  Sp.  esp,eetacu- 
lo ;  Fr.  spectacle.'] 

1.  Any  thing  that  may  be  seen ;  a  sight. 

The  dreadful  spectacle  of  that  sad  house  of  pride.  Spenser. 

2.  Any  thing  exhibited  to  the  view  as  re- 
markable ;  an  exhibition  ;  a  show  ;  a  pageant. 

In  open  place  produced  they  me 
To  be  a  public  spectacle  to  all.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  An  optical  instrument,  consisting  of 
two  lenses  set  in  a  frame,  for  assisting  or  cor- 
recting the  defects  of  imperfect  vision.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Show. 

SPEC'TA-CLE-B5-STRID',  «.  "Wearing  specta- 
cles, as  the  nose.  Cowper. 

SPEC'TA-CLED  (spek'tsi-kld),  o.  Furnished  with, 
or  wearing,  spectacles.  Shak. 

SPEC'TA-CLE-MAK'?R,  n.  A  maker  of  specta- 
cles to  assist  imperfect  vision.  Ash. 

SPjpC-TAC'y-LAR,  a.  L  Relating  to  shows. 
**  Spectacular  sports."     [e..]  Dr.  Hickes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  spectacles,  or  glasses  for  as- 
sisting vision.  Campbell. 

t  SP^C-TA'TION,  «.  [L.  spectatio.]  Regard; 
respect.  Harvey. 

SP^C-TA'TpR,  n.  [L.  spectator;  specto,  to  be- 
hold ;  It,  spettatore ;  Sp.  espectador ;  Fr.  spec- 
taieur.]  One  present  and  looking  on  without 
taking  part ;  a  looker-on ;  a  beholder  ;  observer. 

The  tame  spectators  of  hie  deeds  of  war.  Fope. 

SPEC-TA-TO'RI-AL,  a.    Pertainingto  a  spectator. 

I  shall  publish  the  following  edict  by  virtue  of  that  specta- 

torial  authority  with  which  I  stand  invested.  Addison. 

SP?C-TA'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  act  of  beholding; 
the  state  of  a  spectator.  Shak, 

SP^C-TA'TRESS,  ;  .„,    II,,  spectatrix.-]    A  female 
SP^C-TA'TRTX,     S  looker-on  or  beholder. 

Like  Helen  in  the  night  when  Troy  was  sacked, 
Spectati-ess  of  the  mischief  which  sne  made.  Howe. 

SPECTRAL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
spectres  or  apparitions  ;  ghostly. 

Some  of  the  spectral  appearances  which  he  had  been  told 
of  in  a  winter's  evening.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

SPECTRE  (spek'tyr),  n.  [L.  spectrum,  an  image, 
an  apparition  ;  ^edo,  to  behold  ;  It.  spettro  ; 
Sp.  espectro  \  Fr.  spectre.]  An  apparition  ;  an 
appearance  of  a  person  who  is  dead  ;  a  ghost ; 
a  spirit ;  a  phantom  ;  a  phantasm. 

Com'st  thou  alive  to  view  the  Stygian  bounds, 

Where  the  wan  spectres  walk  eternal  rounds  ?         Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Apparition. 
SPEC'TRE-PEO'PLED  (spSk'ter-p6'pld),  a.    Peo- 
pled by  spectres  or  ghosts.  Clarke. 


SPECTRUM,  n. ;  pi.  spfic'TR^.  [L.]  (Op^.)  Rep- 
resentation ;  appearance ;  image. 

Solar  spectrum,  a  beautiful,  oblong  image  of  the 
sun,  exhibitmg  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  formed  on  a 
wall  or  a  screen,  in  a  darkened  room,  by  a  beam  of 
solar  light  transmitted  thruugh  a  triangular  glass 
prism,  and  separated  by  refraction  into  its  primary 
colors  J  prismatic  spectrum.  Besides  the  colored  rays, 
the  spectrum  contains  thermal  or  heating  rays,  the 
maximum  intensity  of  which  nearly  coincides  with  the 
red  rays  ;  and  chemical  rays,  the  maximum  intensity 
of  which  is  found  in  and  a  little  beyond  the  violet 
rays.  See  Primary  Colors. — Chromatic  spectrum, 
a  name  applied  to  the  colored,  visible  rays  of  the 
solar  spectrum. —  Thermal  spectrum,  a  name  applied 
to  the  invisible  thermal  or  heating  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  —  Chemical  spectrum,  a  name  applied  to  tiie 
invisible  chemical  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Brew- 
ster. Peschel.  —  Ocular  spectrum,  the  apparition  or 
image  of  an  object  which  lias  been  steadily  viewed 
for  some  time,  seen  after  the  eye  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  object.  The  color  of  the  object  and  that  of 
the  image  or  spectrum  are  complementary  to  each 
other,  or  together  make  white  light.  Thus,  if  the 
eye,  after  having  been  fixed  upon  a  mark  in  the  centre 
of  a  red  wafer  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  is 
turned  upon  the  white  paper,  a  circular  spot  of  bluish- 
green,  of  the  same  size  as  the  wafer,  is  seen,  the  part 
of  the  retina  occupied  by  the  red  image  having  become 
deadened  to  red  light,  and  sensible  only  to  the  other 
rays  in  the  white  light  of  the  paper.  Brewster. 

SPEC'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  specularis;  It.  speculare; 
Sp.  especulario  ;  Fr.  speculaire.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  mirror  or  looking- 
glass.     "  The  use  of  specular  stone."      Donne. 

A  specular  body  to  reflect  that  color  to  the  eye.  BoyXe. 

2.  Affording  view  or  prospect.  '*  This  specu- 
lar mount."  Milton. 

3.  Aiding  the  sight,  as  a  magnifying  glass. 

Thy  specular  orb 
Apply  to  well-dissected  kernels.  J.  Philips. 

j8®=""  Dr.  Johnson  has  unjustly  taxed  Philips  with 
using  the  word  improperly  in  the  passage  cited." 
Sealer. —  "It  is  an  old  French  meaning,  of  which 
he  was  not  aware."     Todd. 

SPECU-LAte,  v.  n.  [L.  specular,  speculatits  ; 
specula,  a  look-out;  specio,  \o  behold;  It.  spe- 
culare ;  Sp.  especular ;  Fr.  especuler.]  \i.  spec- 
ulated ;  pp.  SPECULATING,  SPECULATED.] 

■   1.  To  meditate  ;   to  contemplate ;  to  take  a. 
view  of  any  thing  with  the  mind  ;  to  theorize. 

To  speculate  is.  from  premises  given  or  assumed,  but  con- 
siderea  unquestionable,  as  the  constituted  point  of  observa- 
tion, to  look  abroad  upon  the  whole  field  of  intellectual  vision, 
and  thence  to  decide  upon  the  true  form  aud  dimension  of 
all  which  meets  the  view.  3tarsh. 

2.  To  lay  out  money  with  a  view  to  more  than 
usual  success  in  trade ;  to  incur  risks  in  busi- 
ness in  the  hope  of  large  remuneration.  Homans. 

t  SPEC'U-LATE,  V.  it.  To  consider  attentively ; 
to  meditate  upon.  Browne, 

SPEC-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  speculatio  ;  It.  specu- 
lazione;  Sjt.  especulacion  \  "Fr.  speculation.] 

1.  The  act  of  speculating ;  intellectual  exam- 
ination ;  mental  view ;  contemplation. 

Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 

I  turned  my  thoughts,  and  with  capacious  mind 

Considered  all  things  visible.  Milton. 

2.  That  part  of  philosophy  which  is  neither 
practical  nor  experimental ;  mental  scheme  not 
reduced  to  practice,  or  mental  view  not  substan- 
tiated by  fact ;  a  theory;  a  scheme. 

Whatever  preference,  therefore,  in  s])eculation,  he  might 
give  to  the  republican  form,  he  could  not,  with  these  princi- 
ples, be  practically  an  enemy  to  the  government  of  kings. 

Bp.  Horsley. 

3.  The  act  of  laying  out  money,  or  of  incur- 
ring extensive  risks,  with  a  view  to  more  than 
usual  success  in  trade.  A.  Smith. 

4.  t  Examination  by  the  eye  ;  ocular  view. 

Let  us  descend  now,  therefore,  from  this  top 

Of  speculation.  Milton. 

5.  t  Power  or  faculty  of  sight. 

Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 

"Which  thou  dost  glare  with.  Shah. 

Syn.  — See  Theory. 
SPECU-LA-TIST, 71.  A  speculator:  —  a  theorizer. 

Fresh  confidence  the  speculatist  takes 

From  every  hair-brained  proselyte  he  makes.      Cowper. 

SPECU-LA-TIVE,  CT.  [It.  speculativo ;  Sp.  espe- 
culaiivo  ■  Fr.  speculatif.] 

1.  Given  to  speculation  ;  contemplative. 

The  mind  of  man  being  by  nature  speculative.       Hooker. 

2.  Pertaining  to  speculation  or  theory  ;  nei- 
ther practical,  experimental,  nor  substantiated 
by  fact ,  theoretical ;  ideal. 

The  sjjeculative  part  of  philosophy  is  metaphysics.  The 
speculative  part  of  mathematics  is  that  which  has  no  applica- 
tion to  the  arts.  .  Fleming. 
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3.^  Pertaining  to  speculation  in  trade,  or  pe- 
cuniary ventures  on  the  chance  of  profit. 

The  speculative  merchant  exercises  no  one  regular,  estab- 
hahed,  or  well-known  branch  of  business.  A.  Smith. 

4.  Pertaining  to  vision  or  sight.  Cowper. 

5.  f  Prying  ;  inquisitive.  Bacon, 

SPEC'U-LA-TiVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  speculative  man- 
ner ;  ideally  ;  theoretically.  Sivift. 

SPEC'y-LA-T|VE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  speculative.  Scott, 

SPEC'U-LA-TOR,  n.  1.  One  who  speculates;  a 
speculatist ;  a  theorizer.  More. 

2.  One  who  speculates  in  trade ;  one  who 
deals  in  stocks  or  the  funds,  who  buys  lands  or 
goods  upon  the  chance  of  a  rise  in  price,  or  who 
incurs  any  other  pecuniary  risk,  in  the  expecta- 
■tion  or  hope  of  large  remuneration,         Ch.  Ob. 

3.  An  observer  ;  a  contemplator.         Browne. 

4.  f  A  spy  ;  a  watcher. 

AH  the  boats  had  one  speculator^  to  give  notice  when  the 
fish  approached.  Broome. 

fSPEC-U-LA-TO'RI-AL,  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  spy- 
ing. Blount. 
2.  Speculative ;  contemplative.  Bailey. 

SPEC'U-LA-TO-RY,   a.     1.    Exercising  specula- 
tion ;  theorizing  ;  speculative.  Carew. 
2.  Calculated  for  spying  or  viewing.  "  Spec- 
ulatory  outposts."  Warton. 

SPEC'y-LIST,  n.    An  observer.  Goldsmith, 

SPEC'U-LtlM,  n,\  pi.  SFBC'V-LA.      [L.] 

1.  A.-  mirror  ;  a  looking-glass.  Boyle. 

2.  {Opt.^  A  metallic  mirror,  especially  one  of 
those  which  are  used  in  the  construction  of  re- 
flecting telescopes.  Nichol. 

3.  (Surg.)  An  instrument,  of  various  con- 
struction, for  dilating  cavities,  and  facilitating 
their  examination.  Dun^lison. 

4.  {Nat.  Hist.)  The  bright  spot  on  the  wings 
of  ducks,  &c.  Maunder. 

SPEC^y-LtJM-MET'AL,  n.  An  alloy,  usually  of 
tin  and  copper,  used  for  making  reflectors  of 
telescopes.  Tomlinson. 

SPED,  i.  &p,  from  speed.    See  Speed. 

t  SPEECE,  n.     Kind  ;  species.  B.  Jonson. 

SPEECH,  91.  [A.  S.  sprmc,  sp(BC ;  Frs.  spreke ; 
Dut.  spraak ;  Ger.  sprache  i  Dan.  sprog ;  Sw. 
sprdk\  Icel.  speAi,  wisdom.] 

1.  Articulate  utterance;  the  expression  of 
thoughts  by  means  of  the  voice  as  modified  in 
its  passage  through  the  vocal  organs. 

The  elementary  qualities  of . . .  speech  are  tone,  time,  and 
force.  But  of  these  the  principal  modifications  are  common- 
ly called  by  grammarians  accent,  quantity,  and  emphasis. 

Sir  J.  Stoddart. 

2.  Words  as  expressing  thoughts  ;  language. 

To  such  questions  as,  How  many  cases,  how  many  parts 
of  speech,  how  many  irregular  verbs,  are  there  in  English? 
no  cautious  grammarian  would  venture  an  unqualified  an- 
swer. Latham. 

3.  A  particular  tongue,  as  distinct  from  others. 

There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is"  not 
heard.  Fs.  xix.  3. 

4.  An  observation  expressed  in  words  ;  a  re- 
mark ;  talk  ;  mention  ;  saying. 

Smile  you  [at]  my  speeches,  as  I  were  d  fool?  Shak. 

Speech  of  a  man's  self  ought  to  be  seldom.         Bacon. 

5.  A  public  or  formal  address ;  a  set  dis- 
course ;  an  oration ;  an  harangue. 

Burke  may  be  thought  greatly  inferior  to  Pitt  and  Fox, 
if  we  judge  of  him  by  his  speeches  as  he  delivered  them,  but 
greatly  superior  to  both,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  him  by  Ms 
speeches  as  he  published  them.  C.  Butler. 

6.  Declaration  of  thoughts. 

I,  with  leave  of  speech,  implored,  repUed.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  ^eechj  oration^  harangue,  and  discourse^  all 
denote  a  set  form  of  words  spoken  on  some  subject, 
and  addressed  to  some  persons  or  a  body  of  men.  A 
member  of  Parliament,  of  Congress,  or  of  a  legislative 
body  makes  a  speech  ;  an  oration  is  a  formal  speech  de- 
livered on  some  particular  occasion,  as  a  public  funeral, 
the  4th  of  July,  &c.  ;  an  harangue,  on  some  exciting 
topic,  ia  addressed  to  the  multitude ;  a  discourse  is 
delivered  from  the  pulpit.  —  See  Language. 

t  SPEECH,  V.  n.     To  make  a  speech. 

SPEECH'FUL,  a.  Having  an  abundance  of  words 
at  command;  fluent;  voluble.       N.  Brit.  Rev. 

SPEECH-J-FJ-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  speechify- 
ing or  haranguing.'   [Low.]    Ec.  Rev.    Ed.  Rev. 

SPEECH'l-FY,  V.  n.  [Eng.  speech  and  L.  facio, 
to  make.]     [/.  speechified  ;  pp.  speechify- 


ing,  SPEECHIFIED.]      To  make   a   speech  or 
speeches ;    to   harangue.      [Colloquial  or  vul- 
gar.] Ch,  Ob.    Kinglake. 
SPEECH'[NG,  ?i.   Act  of  making  a  speech.  Clarke. 

SPEECH'L^SS,  a.      Lacking  the    power,  or  de- 
prived, of  speech ;  physically  unable  to  speak ; 
mute;  dumb; — not  speaking;  silent. 
He  fell  down,  foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless.       iSJiak. 

He  that  never  hears  a  word  spoken,  it  is  no  wonder  he  re- 
main speechless;  as  any  one  must  do  who  from  an  infant 
should  be  bred  up  among  mutes.  Holder. 

Syn.  — See  Dumb. 

SPJEECH'LlilSS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
speechless.  Bacon. 

SPEECH'-MAK-;?R,  7t.  One  who  makes  a  speech 
or  oration.  Arbuthnot. 

SPEED,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  spedan;  Dut.  spoeden  ;  Ger. 
spiiten,  spuden.  —  Gr.  (nrfiSui,  to  make  haste.] 

[i.  SPED  ;  pp.  SPEEDING,  SPED.] 

1.  To  make  haste  ;  to  move  with  celerity. 

If  prayers 
Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard.    Milton. 

2.  To  have  success  ;  to  succeed;  to  prosper. 

I  told  you  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed 
In  his  bad  errand.  Milton. 

These  were  violators  of  the  first  temple:  and  those  that 
profaned  and  abused  the  second  sped  no  better.  South. 

3.  To  have  any  condition,  good  or  bad;  to  be 
in  any  state  or  condition  ;  to  fare. 

Ships  heretofore  in  seas  like  fishes  sped. 

The  mightiest  still  upon  the  smallest  fed.  Dryden. 

SPEED,  V.  a.     [Fr.  expedier.'] 

1.  To  despatch  or  send  in  haste ;  to  send 
away  quickly. 

He  sped  him  thence  home  to  his  habitation.        Fairfax. 

2.  To  hasten  ;  to  put  into  quick  motion  ;  to 
accelerate  ;  to  expedite  ;  to  press  forward. 

The  priest  replied  no  more. 
But  sped  his  steps  along  the  hoarse-resounding  shore.  Dryden. 

3.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  carry  through. 

Judicial  acts  ...  are  sped  in  open  court  at  the  instance  of 
one  or  both  of  the  parties.  Ayliffe. 

4.  To  assist ;  to  help  forward;  to  advance. 

True  friendship's  laws  are  by  this  rule  expressed, 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest.  Pope. 

5.  To  make  prosperous  ;  to  cause  to  succeed. 

By  a  very  unusual  concurrence  of  providential  events, 
[he]  happened  to  be  sped.  Fell. 

6.  f  To  acquaint ;  to  make  to  be  versed.  *'  In 
Chaucer  I  am  sped.**  Skelton. 

7.  To  kill ;  to  destroy  ;  to  despatch,     [k.] 

He  sped  the  centaur  with  one  single  thrust.         Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Hasten. 

SPEED,  n.     [A.  S.  sped;  Dut.  spoed ;  Ger.  spiite.'] 

1.  Quickness  ;  celerity  ;  swiftness  ;  haste  ;  ve- 
locity ;  despatch ;  rapid  pace  or  course. 

He  ran  away  with  such  speed  as  made  it  hopeless  to  follow 

him.  Cook. 

Gallop  after  him  . . .  with  full  speed.  Stvift. 

2.  Success;  good  fortune;  event;  issue. 

I  pray  thee  send  me  good  speed  this  day.        Gen.  xxiv.  12. 

The  prince,  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 

Of  the  queen's  speed,  is  gone.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Haste,  Q.uickness. 

SPEED'j^R,  76.     One  who  speeds.  Chapman. 

t  SPEED'PUL,  a.     Serviceable;  useful.  Wickliffe. 

t  SPEED'FUL-LY,  ad.  Speedily  ;  quickly.  Fisher. 

SPEED'I-LY,  ad.    With  speed  ;  quickly.       Shak. 

SPEED'I-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  speedy  ; 
swiftness  ;  quickness  ;  nimbleness.     Chapman. 

SPEED'L^SS,    a.      Unsuccessful  ;    unfortunate  ; 
not  prosperous.  "  Speedless  wooers."  Chapman. 

SPEED'WELL,  n.     (Bat.)  The  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Veronica^  one  species  of 
which,  Vei'onica  officinalis^  or  common  speed- 
well, was  once  extensively  used  as  a  substitute  , 
for  tea.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SPEED'  Y,  a.  Quick  in  motion  or  in  performance ;  ' 
swift;  nimble;  rapid;  hasty;  hurrying. 

He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  air, 
To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repair.  Spenser. 

The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallowed.  Burns. 

SPEER,  V.  a.  To  inquire.  —  See  Spere.  Brockett, 

fSPEET,  V.  M.     [Dut.  spetan.~^ee  Spit.]     To 
stab.  Com.  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 

SPEIGHT  (spat),  n.  The  black  woodpecker:  — 
written  also  specht,  and  speckt.  Todd. 


ley  ( 
sedct 

2.  A   short  turn    or   time ; 

dreadful  spell  of  weather." 


SPEISS,  n.     [Ger.  speiscj  mixed  metal.]     {Metal- 
lurgy.) Arseniuret  of  nickel.  Ure. 

SPEL'DJNG,  n.     A  dried  haddock.  Booth. 

SPJBLK,n.  [A.  a.  spelc.']  A  splinter;  a  small  stick 
to  fix  on  thatch  with.     [Local,  Eng.]        Grose, 

SPELL,  w.  [A.  S.  spell,  history,  speech,  doctrine, 
tidings;  Old  Ger.  spel,  spil;  Icel.  spiall.^ 

1.  t  A  story;  a  tale;  a  narrative.       Chaucer. 

2.  A  form  of  words,  supposed  to  be  endowed- 
with  magical  virtues  ;  a  charm  consisting  of 
words  of  occult  power  ;  an  incantation. 

And,  as  the  old  swain  said,  she  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell. 
If  she  be  right  invoked  in  warbled  song.  Milton. 

And  spoke  the  powerful  spells  that  babes  to  birth  disclose. 

Dryden. 
SPELL,  n.    [A.  S.  spelian,  to  take  another's  place.] 
1.  A  turn  of  work ;  a  vicissitude  of  labor ;  a 
short  time  spent  in  any  occupation  or  employ- 
ment. 

Their  toil  is  so  extreme  as  they  cannot  endure  it  above 
four  hours  in  a  day,  but  are  succeeded  by  spells.  Carew. 

season.      "This 
Joh7i  Randolph. 

Spain  has  obtained  a  breathing  sjseJZ  of  some  duration  from 
the  mternal  convulsions  which  have,  through  so  many  years, 
marred  her  prosperity.  Pres.  Tyler,  Mess,  to  Cong.  1844. 

/^^  In  this  sense,  provincial  in  England,  and  col- 
loquial in  the  United  States. 

SPELL,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth.  spello7i,  to  narrate  ;  A.  S. 
Sicilian;  Dut.  spellen,  to  spell. — Fr.  ^pele?'.'] 
li.  spelled  or  spelt;  pp.  spelling,  spelled 

or  SPELT.] 

1.  t  To  tell ;  to  relate  ;  to  narrate ;  to  teach. 

Might  I  that  holy  legend  find 

By  fairies  ^elt  in  mystic  rhymes.  Warton. 

2.  To  name,  write,  or  print,  with  the  proper 
letters  in  their  regular  order  ;  to  combine  in  due 
form,  as  the  letters  of  a  word,  either  orally  or 
in  writing ;  to  form  by  correct  orthography. 

Rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
The  panels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name 
!  In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss.  Cotcper. 

3.  To  read  ;  to  learn  ;  to  find  out ;  to  discov- 
er;—  sometimes  used  with  out. 

Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold 

Tlie  drift  of'hoHow  statesj  hard  to  be  gelled.        MiltoTj, 

4.  To  charai";  to  fascinate.  "  He  was  much 
spelled  with  Eleanor  Talbot.'*  Sir  G.  Buck. 

6.  To  protect  by  spells  or  enchantme'nt. 

Thor,  Freyn,  Woden,  hear,  and  speH  your  Saxons 

With  sacred  Runic  rhymes  from  death  in  battle.    Dryden. 

SPELL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  spelian,  to  take  another's 
place.]  To  relieve  by  taking  a  turn  at  a  piece 
of  work.  Falconer. 

SPELL,  V.  n.  1.  To  form  words,  either  orally  or 
in  writing,  with  the  proper  letters  arranged  in 
due  order. 

Another  cause  which  hath  maimed  our  language  is  a.  fool- 
ish opinion  that  we  ought  to  spell  exactly  as  we  speak.  Swi/t. 

2.  To  learn ;  to  read,     [r..] 

Where  I  may  sit,  and  rightly  spell 

Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew 

And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew.  Milton. 

SPELL'BOUND,  a.  Bound  by  a  spell ;  under 
magic  influence  ;  enchanted.        Lady  Morgan. 

SPELL'^R,  yt.     One  who  spells.  Ash. 

SPELL'EUL,  a.  Having  spells  or  charms.  "  Each 
s^se/Z/w^  mystery."     [k.]  Hoole. 

SPELL'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  spells. 
2.  Orthography  ;  the   art   or  the   manner  of 
forming  words,  by  arranging  their  proper  letters 
in  due  order. 

The  natural  aim  of  orthography,  of  spelling,  or  of  writing 
(for  tiie  three  terms  mean  the  Shme  thing),  is  to  express  the 
sounds  of  the  language.  Latham. 

SPELL'ING-BOOK    (-bfik),   ".      An    elementary 
'book  for  teaching  orthography ;  an  orthographi- 
cal manual  for  schools.  Spectator. 

SPELL'-LAnd,  n.     An  enchanted  land.     Clarke. 

SPELL'-STOPPED  (-stSpt),  i*.  Stopped  by  a  spell 
or  magical  power.  Shak. 

t  SPELT,  V.  n.  [Ger.  spalten.}  To  split.  Mortimer. 

SPELT,  n.  [A.  S.  %  Dut.  spelt,  bread,  corn  ;  Ger. 
spelz,  spelt. — L.  spelta,  spelt;  It,  spelda;  Sp. 
espelta ;  Fr.  4peautre.'\  {Bat.)  A  species  of 
Triticum,  or  wheat,  more  hardy  than  common 
wheat,  having  a  stout,  almost  solid  stalk,  with 
strong  spikes  and  chaff  adhering  firmly  to  the 
grain ;  cultivated  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Ger- 
many ;   Triticum  spelta.  Loudon. 
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SP^L'T^R, '«.   A  term  applied  to  zinc.  McCuUoch. 

fSPE'LVNC,  n.  [Gr.  unri7.vyi\  L.  spelunca.']  ^  A 
den  ;  a  cave ;  a  cavern.  Wickliffe. 

t  SPENCE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  despence.]  A  buttery  ;  a 
larder ;  a  store-room.  Chaucer, 

SPSn'C^R,  n.  1.  t  [From  spence.]  One  who  has 
the  care  of  the  spence.      Prompt.  Parvulorum. 

2,  An  outer  coat  or  jacket,  ■without  skirts. 

Lord  Spencer  first  wore,  or  at  least  first  brought  into  faah- 
ion,  a  spencer.  Trench. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  fore-and-aft  sail,  set  with  a  gaff 
and  no  boom,  and  hoisting  ,from  a  spencer- 
mast.  Dana. 

SPEN'C^R-MAst,  71.  {Naut.)  A  small  mast 
just  abaft  the  fore  and  the  main  masts.     Dana. 

SPEND,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  spendan,  to  spend,  to  con- 
sume ;  Ger.  spenden,  to  distribute  ;  Dan.  spen- 
dera,  to  spend  ;  Sw.  spendei-a.  —  Gr.  airii/du},  to 
pour  out ;  Fr.  epandre,  to  scatter.  —  L.  expendo ; 
ex,  out  of,  and  pendo,  to  weigh ;  It.  spendere ;  Sp. 
expender.']     \i.  spent  ;  pp.  spending,  spent.] 

1.  To  expend;  to  lay  out;  to  part  with;  to 
dispose  of ;  to  disburse. 

■Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread, 
and  your  labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  noti^  ^a.  Iv.  2. 

2.  To  waste  ;  to  exhaust ;  to  consume. 

Uur  cannon's  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 

Against  the  invulnerable  clouds.  Shak. 

3.  To  bestow;  to  devote;  to  employ;  —  fre- 
quently used  with  on  or  upon. 

'  Unwilling  to  spend  any  more  time  xipon  the  debate.  Boyle. 
He  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  travelling.      Pope. 

4.  To  exhaust  of  force  or  strength ;  to  de- 
prive of  force  ;  to  wear  out. 

Till  it  [the  storm]  has  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head.  Addison. 
Some  spent  with  toil,  some  with  despair  oppressed.      Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  spend  and  to  expend,  are  regarded  as 
variations  from  the  Latin  ezpendo,  to  weigh  out,  to 
weigh  out  money  in  payment,  to  pay  ;  but  spend  is  the 
more  common,  and  of  more  extensive  application  ; 
and  it  implies  simply  to  turn  to  some  purpose,  or 
make  use  of;  to  expend  carries  with  it  tlie  idea  of  ex- 
hausting. Wq  spend  money  when  we  purchase  any 
thing  with  it ;  we  expend  it  when  we  lay  it  out  in 
i:u'ge  quantities.  Individuals  spend  what  they  have  ; 
government  expends  vast  sums  in  conducting  public 
affairs,  or  in  carrying  on  war.  Spend  money,  fortune, 
property,  life  ;  spend  or  consume  time,  means  ;  exliaust 
resources.  Strengtli,  money,  and  property  are  often 
exhausted,  wasted,  and  squandered,  and  fortunes  dis- 
sipated. 

SPEND,  V.  n.  1.  To  make  expense ;  to  lay  out  or 
dispose  of  money. 

He  spends  as  a  person  who  knows  that  he  must  come  to  a 
reckoning.  South. 

2.  To  prove  in  the  use. 

Butter  spent  as  if  it  came  from  the  richest  soil.  Temple. 

3.  To  be  lost  or  wasted  ;  to  be  consumed. 

The  sound  spendeth  ...  in  the  open  air.  Bacon. 

4.  To  be  employed  to  any  use.     [li.] 

The  vines  that  they  use  for  wine  are  so  often  cut,  that  their 
sap  spendeth  into  the  grapes.  Bacon. 

SPEND'gR,  n.     One  who  spends  :  —  a  prodigal. 

SPEND'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  expending  or  con- 
suming ;  expenditure.  Whitelock. 

SPEND'THRIFT,  n.  One  who  spends  lavishly  or 
profusely  ;  an  improvident  person  ;  a  prodigal. 

Some  fawning  usurer  doen  feed 
"With  present  sums  the  unwary  spendthrift's  need.      Dryd£n. 

t  SPEND'THRiFT-Y,  a.  Prodigal ;  lavish.  Rogers. 

SPENT'-BALL,  n.  A  cannon-ball,  or  musket- 
ball,  which  reaches  qn  object  without  sufficient 
force  to  pass  through  or  penetrate  it.         Crdbb. 

t  SPER,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  sparran.'\  To  shut ;  to 
close  ;  to  bar ;  —  written  also  sperr,  Shak. 

t  SPE'RA-BLE,  a.     [L.  sperabilis.]  That  may  be 

hoped  for.  Bacon. 

SPER'A-BLE,  n.     See  Spakable.  Herrick. 

t  SPERAGE,  76.     The  asparagus.  Sylvester. 

SPE'RATE,  a.  [L.  spero,  speratus,  to  hope.] 
That"  may  be  hoped  ;  hoped  for.     [r.] 

He  should  distinguish  between  those  assets  which  are  spe- 
ratc  and  those  which  are  desperate.  Bouvier. 

SPERE,  V.  u.  [A.  S.  spiria7i;  Dut.  speuren  ;  Ger. 
spiiren.^  \i.  spered  ;  pp.  spering,  spered.] 
To  inquire  ;  to  ask.     [Local,  Eng.]  Gower. 

SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  o-n-fp^a ;  cneipo),  to  sow;  L.  5f  It. 
sperma  ;  Sp.  esperma;  Fr.  sperme.'] 


1.  The  fecundating  principle  in  animals ;  se- 
men ;  the  spermatic  fluid  or  liquor.      Dunglison. 

2.  A  substance  obtained  from  the  head  of 
some  species  of  whales  ;  —  incorrectly  used  for 
spermaceti.  Dunglison. 

3.  Spawn  of  fish,  &c.  Bailey. 

II  SPER-MA-CE'TI  [sp6r-m^-8e'te,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
sper-mji-slt'e,  S-  J.  E.  ^.1,  n.  [Gr.  (mipfia, 
sperm,  and  Krjros,  a  whale  ;  xr.  spermaceti.]  A 
solid  crystalline  fat  extracted  from  the  head  of 
the  sperm  whale  or  blunt-headed  cachelot  {Ca~ 
todon  macrocephalus),  where  it  exists  in  a  fluid 
state  accompanied  by  oil  (sperm  oil),  from  which 
it  concretes  after  death  ;  —  used  for  candles. 

Baird.  P.  Cye. 
;6@=  Spermaceti  differs  from  the  ordinary  fats  in  not 
yielding  glycerine  when  saponified,  but  in  its  stead  a 
different  base,  termed  ethaL  Pure  spermaceti,  or  ce- 
tine,  fuses  at  about  120^  Fahrenheit,  and  solidifies  to 
a  silky,  semi-transparent,  cryatalline  fat  of  delicate 
whiteness.    Miller. 

II  SPER-MA-CE'TI,  «.  Relating  to,  or  made  of, 
spermaceti.  Armstrong. 

II  SPER-MA-CE'TJ-WHALE,  n.  {Zodl.)  A  species 
of  whale  from  which  spermaceti  is  obtained ; 
Catodon  macrocephalus  ;  —  called  also  sperm- 
whale,  and  blunt-headed  cachelot.  Baird. 

SPERM'A-PHORE,  n.  [Gr.  airipiia,  sperm,  and 
atfiopiuj  to  bear.]     (Bat.)  The  placenta.     Clarke. 

SP^IR-MAT'IC,  }  ^_    ^Qj.,  ciripiiaTiKdg  ;  L.  spei'- 

SP^R-mAt'I-CAL,  )  maticus;  It.  spermatico ;  Sp. 

espennatico  ;  Fr.  spermafi^ue.]     Kelating  to,  or 

consisting  of,  sperm ;  seminal.  Ray. 

fSPER'iMA-TIZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  awEppari^oj.]  To 
yield  seed ;  to  throw  out  sperm.  Browne. 

SPJgR-MAT'O-CELE  [sper-mat'o-sel,  W.  K.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  sper'm?i-to-sel,  Ja."],  n.  [Gr.  c-rrfpfxa,  sperm, 
and  Kn?.T},  a  tumor;  Fr.  spermatocHe.]  (Med.) 
A  varicose  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum 
and  spermatic  cord ;  varicocele.         Dunglison. 

SPER'MA-TOID,  a.  [Gr.  tjiripfia,  sperm,  and  [76og, 
form.]'    {Zojl.)  Similar  to  sperm.      Dunglison. 

SPER-MA-TOL'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  (nsipua,  sperm,  and 
}.nyog,  a  discourse ;  Fr.  spermatologie.\  A  trea- 
tise on  sperm.  Dunglison. 

SPERM'A-TO-PHORE,  n.  [Gr.  (nripfxa,  ciripfiuTog, 
sperm,  and  <popiw,  to  bear-]  (Zovl.)  One  of  the 
tubular  sheaths  which,  in  some  animals,  are 
secreted  around  the  masses  of  spermatozoa 
whilst  contained  in  the  seminal  apparatus. 

Mierographic  Diet. 

SPER-MA-TOPH'O-ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  aiiipfia,  sperm, 
and  ^ipw,  to  bear.]  {Zool.)  Bearing  sperm ; 
seminiferous.  Du7iglison. 

SPER-MA-TOZb'^,  71.  pi.  [Gr.  cnkpfia,  sperm, 
and  (^Siov,  an  animal.]  (Zool.)  Minute  bodies, 
reputed  formerly  to  be  animalcules,  seen  in  the 
sperm,  and  considered  by  physiologists  to  be  es- 
sential to  impregnation.  Brande. 

jliE^  The  form  of  the  spermatozoa  varies  in  different 
animals,  but  they  usually  consist  of  a  rounded  or 
oval  body  or  head,  at  one  end  of  which  is  appended  a 
movable  filament.     Microffraphic  Diet. 

fl®=-  More  properly  called  spcrmatozoids,  for  their 
animalcular  nature  is  not  demonstrated.    Dunglison. 

SPER-MA-TO-ZO'ID,  n.  [Gr.  cnipixa,  sperm,  and 
£ii5o5,  form.] 

1.  [Phys.)  One  of  the  reputed  animalcules 
seen  m  sperm.  Dimglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  vegetable  filaments  pro- 
duced in  the  organs  called  Antheridia,  and 
which  exist  in  the  plants  of  many  cryptoga- 
mous  families,  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
spermatozoa  of  animals,  and  as  the  agents  of  fer- 
tilization of  the  germ-cell.     Mic7'ographic  Diet. 

SPER-MA-TO-ZO'ON,K.  One  of  the  spermatozoa. 
Mierographic  Diet. 

SPERM'-CELL,  n.  {Anat.)  One  of  the  cells  con- 
tained in  the  semen,  in  which  the  spermatozoa 
are  formed.  Brande. 

SPER-MID'l-iyMyn.  [Gr.  ff7r%a,  sperm.]  {Bot.) 
A  one-seeded,  one-celled,  superior,  indehiscent, 
hard,  dry  fruit,  with  the  integuments  of  the  seed 
distinct  from  it ;  achenium,  Lindley. 

SPERM'-OIL,  n.    Oil  from  the  sperm-whale. 


SP^R-MOL'O-^iST,  n.  [Gr.  ampfioUyog.']  One 
who  gathers  or  treats  of  seeds,     [r.]       Bailey. 

SPERM'-WHALE,  n.     Spermaceti-whale.    Baird. 

t  SPERSE,  V.  a.  To  disperse;  to  scatter.  Spenser. 

t  SPET,  V.  a.    To  spit.  — n.  Spittle.  Milton. 

SPETCH'je:§,  n.  pi.  Scraps  of  glue  :  —the  ofFal 
of  skins  and  hides.  Sim7nonds. 

SPEW  (spu),  V.  a.  [Goth,  speiwaii;  A.  S.  spiwan; 
Dut.  spugen ;  Ger.  speien;  Dan.  spye;  Icel. 
spya;  Sw.  spy.  —  Gr.  tttvo),  to  spit  out;  L.  spuo. 
—  See  Spit.]  [i.  spewed  ;  pp.  spewing, 
SPEWED.]     [Written  also  spue.'] 

1.  To  eject  from  the  mouth ;  to  vomit ;  to 
cast  up  ;  to  puke  ;  to  eject  with  loathing. 

Therewith  she  spewed  out  of  her  filthy  maw 

A  flood  of  poisou  horrible  and  black.  Spenser. 

2.  To  eject;  to  cast  forth.  Dryden. 

Contentious  suits  ought  to  be  spewed  out,  as  the  surfeit  of 
courts-  Bacon. 

SPEW  (spii),  V.  It.     1.  To  vomit.  B.  Jo7ison. 

2.  To  swell,  as  wet  land  affected  by  frost  so 
as  to  throw  seed  out  of  the  ground;  as,  "The 
ground  spews." 

SPEW':pR  (spu'er),  n.     One  who  spews.  Todd. 

SPEW'ING,  n.     The  act  of  vomiting.    Hab.  ii.  16. 

SPE W'Y,  a.  Disposed  to  swell,  as  wetland  affect- 
ed by  frost,  so  as  to  throw  seed  out  of  the 
ground.     [Local,  Eng.,  and  V.  S.]       Mortimer.  . 

SPHA9'Jg-LATE  (sfas'e-lat),  V.  a.  [i.  SPHACE- 
LATED ;     pp.     SPHACELATING,     SPHACELATED.] 

To  affect  with  sphacelus  or  gangrene.       Sharp. 

SPHA^'Jg-LATE  (sfas'e-lat),  v.  n.  To  mortify;  to 
suffer  gangrene.  Sharp. 

SPHA9'5-L^TE,      >  Q_  Affected  with  sphacelus  ; 

SPHAg'^-LAT-J^D,  )  mortified.  Clarke. 

SPHAg-jp-LA'TION,  n.  {Med.)  State  of  being 
sphacelated ;  mortification.  Dunglison. 

SPHA9'?-LUS  (sfas-),n.  [Gr.  (T(p6Ki?.og ;  It.  sfacele; 
Sp.  esfacelo  ;  Fr.  sphactle.]  {Med.)  The  disor- 
ganized portion  in  cases  of  mortification. 

H^  "  This  word  is  used  by  some  synonymously  with 
gangrene  ;  by  others,  with  gangrene  when  it  occupies 
the  whole  substance  of  a  limb.  Spliacelus  was  for- 
merly used  to  denote  excessive  pain  ;  and  for  agitation 
from  excessive  pain  orviolent  emotion."    Dunglison. 

SPH^R'U-LITE,  n.     {Min.)  See  Spherulite. 

SPHAG'NOUS,  a.  Relating  to  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Sphagnum ;  mossy.  Clarke. 

SPhAo'J^UM,  n.  [Gr.  mp&yvog,  a  kind  of  fragrant 
lichen.]  '{Bot.)  A  genus  of  the  natural  order 
of  mosses,  growing  mostly  in  bogs,  and  consti- 
tuting the  principal  portion  of  peat ;  peat-moss ; 
bog-moss.  Gray. 

SPHENE,  n.  [Gr.  cr^jjv,  a  wedge.]  A  brittle  min- 
eral of  various  colors,  sometimes  crystallized, 
transparent,  and  also  opaque,  and  consisting  of 
silica,  titanic  acid,  and  lime  ;  —  so  called  in  al- 
lusion to  the  form  of  its  crystals.  Dana, 

sPHEJ\r-is-  cJ'j^.m, 
7i.pl.  {Oi'nith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  A7ise- 
7'es  and  family  Alci- 
d(B ;  penguins.     Gray.  spheniseus  demersus. 

SPHE'NOID,  a.     [Gr.    u^jJv,    a   wedge,    and   ilho^, 
form;  Yx.  sphhioXdc^     {Atmt.)  Wedge-shaped. 
Sphenoid  bone,  an  azygous  bone  situate  on  the  me- 
dian line,  and  at  the  base  of  the  cranium;  pterygoid 
bone.  Dunglison. 

SPHE'NOID,  n.  [Fr.  spheno'ide.]  {Anat.)  The 
sphenoid  bone.  Dungliso7i. 

SPH^-NOID'AL,  a,  {Aiiat.)  Relating  or  belong- 
ing to  the  sphenoid  bone.  Dimglison. 

SPHE'NO-MAx'JL-LA-RY,  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining 
to  the  sphenoid  and  maxillary  bones.  Dungliso7i, 

SPHE'NO-PAL'A-TINE,  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining 
to  the  sphenoid  and  palate  bones.      Dunglison. 

SPIIE'NO-PA-RI'JE-TAL,  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining 
to  the  sphenoid  and  parietal  bones.    Dunglison. 

SPHE'NO— TEM'PO-RAL,  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining 
to  the  sphenoid  and  temporal  bones.  Dunglison. 
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SPHERE  (ator),  re.     [Gr.   iiialpa  ;  L.  sphcBra ;  It. 
sfera ;  Sp.  esfera  ;  Fr.  sphire.'] 

1.  Any  orbicular  body,  solid  or  hollow ;  an 
orb  ;  a  globe  ;  a  ball. 

All  kinds  of  natures 
That  labor  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere.  Shak. 

2.  {Geom.)  A  solid  or  volume  bounded  by 
a  surface,  every  point  of  which  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  a  point  within,  called  the  centre ;  a 
solid  that  may  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
a  semicircle  about  its  diameter  as  an  d,^is, Davies. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  concave  expanse  of  the 
heavens,  which  appears  to  the  eye  as  the  inte- 
rior surface  of  a  sphere,  and  in  which  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  stars,  and  comets  appear  to  be 
fl.xed  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  eye ;  — 
called,  also,  the  sphere  of  the  world.       Hutton. 

The  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  eonc; 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  sp/ieres. 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music.  Shak. 

JSES^  In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  spheres  were  sup- 
posed to  be  transparent  spherical  surfaces,  moving 
about  a  common  centre,  independently  of  each  other, 
and  each  carrying  with  it  one  of  the  heavenly  lumi- 
naries. 

4.  {Geog.)  A  representation  of  the  earth  on 
the  surface  of  a  globe,  which  has  also  repre- 
sented on  it  an  assemblage  of  circles  showing 
the  positions  of  the  equator,  ecliptic,  meridi- 
ans, c&c.  Brande. 

5.  A  socket ;  an  orbit. 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
'        "Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres.  Shak. 

6.  Circuit,  circle,  or  compass  of  knowledge, 
action,  or  influence  ;  province. 

Every  man,  versed  in  any  particular  business,  finds  fault 
with  these  authors  so  far  as  they  treat  of  matters  within  his 
splicre.  Addison. 

Many  more  [vegetable  productions]  might  be  hid  from  the 
narrow  sphere  of  our  researches.  Cook. 

Jlrvnllartj  sphere^  (.^stron.)  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment representing  the  principal  circles  of  the  sphere 
in  their  relative  order  and  position,  and  serving  to 
resolve  various  problems  in  astronomy.  Hutton.  — 
Oblique  sphere^  a  sphere  in  which,  as  in  those  parts 
of  tire  earth  which  are  intermediate  between  the 
equator  and  the  poles,  the  circles  of  apparent  daily 
revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  oblique  to  the 
horizon.  —  Parallel  sphere^  a  sphere  in  which,  as  at 
the  poles,  the  circles  of  apparent  daily  revolution  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  parallel  to  the  horizon — 
Riffht  or  direct  sphere,  a  sphere  in  which,  as  at  the 
equatorial  parts  of  the  earth,  the  circles  of  apparent 
daily  revolution  described  by  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
at  right  angles  to  the  horizon. 

SPHERE,    V.    a.       [i.    SPHEKED  ;    pp.    SPHEMNG, 
SPHBKED.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  sphere. 

And  therefore  ik  the  glorious  planet  Sol 

In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  .sphered 

Amidst  tlie  other.  SJiak. 

2.  To  make  round.  "  [Light]  sphered  in  a 
radiant  cloud."  Milton. 


Born    of,    or   among,   the 
Milton. 


SPHERE'-BORN, 

spheres. 
SPHERE'-D^-SCEND'pD,    a.      Descended    from 

the  spheres.  Collins. 

SPHERE'-MEL-O-DY,  vi.     The  melody  or  music 
of  the  spheres.'       "  Clarke. 

SPHER  IC,  /  (j^      [Gr.  a(paipiK6i  ;    ffirnTpa,  a  ball ; 

SPHER'J-CAL,  )  L.  sphtericiis;  It.  sferico ;  Sp.  es- 
ferico ;  Fr.  spherique.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  sphere  ;  orbicular ;  globular. 

We  must  know  the  reason  of  the  ^herical  figures  of  the 
drops.  GlanviU. 

2.  t Planetary.  "Villains  by  spherical  pre- 
dominance." Shak. 

Spherical  angle,  an  angle  included  between  the  arcs 
of  two  great  circles  intersecting  eacli  other  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere Spherical  coordinates,  trigonomet- 
rical coordinates. —  Spherical  excess,  the  excess  of  the 
sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  over 
IgiP.— .Spherical  geometry,  that  department  of  geom- 
etry which  treats  of  the  sphere,  particularly  of  the  cir- 
cles described  on  its  surface.  Hutton.  —  Spherical  bme, 
a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  included  between 
two  great  semicircles  having  a  common  diameter.  — 
Spherical  polygon,  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
bounded  by  arcs  of  three  or  more  great  circles.— 
Spherical  projections.  See  PEOJECTION.— SpAeraaJ 
pyramid,  a  portion  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  a  spherical 
polygon  and  by  three  or  more  sectors  of  great  circles 
meeting  at  the  centre  of  a  sphere.  —  Spherical  sector, 
a  portion  of  a  sphere  which  may  be  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a  sector  of  a  circle  about  a  straight  line 
passing    through   its  vertex  as   an  axis.  —  Spherical 


segment,  a  portion  of  a  sphere  included  between  a 
zone  of  the  surface  and  a  secant  plane  or.  between 

two   parallel   secant   planes Spherical  triangle,   a 

spherical  polygon  of  three  sides,  being  a  portion  of 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  the  arcs  of  three 

great  circles Spherical  trigonometry,  that  branch  of 

trigonometry  which  explains  the  method  of  solving 
spherical  triangles  where  three  of  the  parts  are  given. 
It  also  treats  of  the  general  relations  existing  between 
the  six  parts  of  which  the  triangle  is  composed — 
Spherical  ungula,  a  portion  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  a 
lune  and  two  semicircles  meeting  in  a  diameter  of  the 

sphere Spherical  zone,  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a 

sphere  included  between  two  parallel  planes.  Davies. 

SPHER'!-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  the  form  of  a  sphere. 
SPHER'1-CAL-NESS,   n.      The   quality   of    being 
spherical ;  sphericity.  Digby. 

SPH^-Rig'!-TY  (sffe-ris'e-te),  re.  [Gr.  aipajpa,  a 
ball,  a  sphere  ;  It.  sfericita  ;  Sp.  esferieidad;  Fr. 
spMricite.^  The  quality  of  being  spherical ;  ro- 
tundity ;  globosity ;  roundness. 

It  will  not  of  itself  recover  its  sphericiii/.  Boyle. 

Syn.  —  See  Rotundity. 
SPHER'I-CLE  (sfer'e-kl),  re.  A  small  sphere.  Clarke. 

SPHER'tCS  (sfer'ilcs),  re.  The  doctrine  of  the 
properties  of  the  sphere  ;  spherical  trigonome- 
try. Brande. 

SPHB'ROID  (sfe'riiid)  [sfe'rbid,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.K. ; 
sfe-rbid',  Ja.  Sm.  C.'],n.  [Gr.  cnfuipofi^rit,  spher- 
ical, atpalpa,  a  sphere,  and  f7(5os,  form ;  L.  sphtB- 
roides,  spherical ;  Fr.  spheroUle.']  A  solid  re- 
sembling a  sphere  in  form,  and  which  may  be 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about 
one  of  its  axes.  Davies. 

.6®=-  If  an  ellipse  is  revolved  about  its  transverse 
axis,  the  spheroid  generated  is  called  a  prolate  spheroid ; 
if  it  is  revolved  about  its  conjugate  axis,  the  spheroid 
generated  is  called  an  oblate  spheroid.     Davies. 

SPHF.-ROID'AL  (sfe-rbid'^l),  )  a.     [Sp.  esfe- 

SPH^-ROID'IC  (sfe-rbid'jk),  >  roidal ;      Fr. 

SPHg-ROID'I-CAL  (sfe-roid'e-k?l),  )  spheroidal.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  spheroid.       Adams. 

2.  {Crystallography.)  Noting  crystals  bound- 
ed by  several  convex  faces,  as  one  variety  of  the 
diamond,  which  has  forty-eight  faces.  Cleaveland. 

Spheroidal  state^  (Physics.)  a  state 
assumed  by  a  snrall  quantity  of  wa- 
ter on  falling  upon  a  metallic  cap- 
sule heated  to  between  300^  and 
400^  F.,  in  which  it  rolls  about  in 
a  spheroidal  mass  without  being 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  —  an 
effect  due  to  the  prevention  of  contact  by  the  repulsion 
of  the  heated  metal  and  by  the  intervening  layer  or 
cushion  of  non-conducting  steam,  and  also  to  the  cool- 
ing influence  of  evaporation.  On  removing  the  source 
of  heat,  the  liquid  soon  boils  vehemently,  and  is  dis- 
persed in  steam,  with  a  loud,  hissing  noise.  Instead 
of  a  capsule,  a  metallic  plate  may  be  used.  Other  liq- 
uids are  affected  in  like  manner.  The  temperature  of 
the  spheroid  of  water  is  about205°  F.,  that^f  the  sphe- 
roid of  ether  about  94"^,  and  that  of  the  spheroid  of 
sulphurous  acid  14^,  or  18°  below  the  freezing  point 
of  water,  —  so  that,  if  a  little  water  is  dropped  into  a 
spheroid  of  sulphurous  acid,  contained  in  a  red-hot 
capsule,  it  is  instantly  frozen.  Miller. 

SPH^j-ROiD'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  spheroidal.  Mason. 

SPHJp-ROM'^l-T^lR,  «.  [Gr.  (Tc^aTpa,  a  sphere,  and 
fiirpov,  a  measure  ;  Fr.  spMro?7i^tre.'\  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  with  great  precision  the 
thickness  of  small  bodies,  the  curvature  of  op- 
tical glasses,  &c.  Hoblyn. 

SPHER-0-SiD']ER-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of 
fibrous  carbonate  of  iron,  the  fibres  of  which 
radiate  andform  amammelated  surface.  Brooke. 

SPHER'U-LATE,  a.  Having  one  or  more  rows  of 
minute  tubergles.  Maunder. 

SPHER'tJLE  (sfer'rul),  n.  [L.  sp7i<sriila,  dim.  of 
sphcera,  a  sphere.]     A  little  sphere. 

Mercury  ia  a  collection  of  exceedingly  Bmall,  vastly  heavy 
'       '""  Cheyne. 


SPHER'U-LITE,  n.  (Mln.)  A  variety  of  obsidian  or 
pearlstone,  occuring  in  rounded  grains.  Brande. 

t  SPHE'RY  (sfe're"),  a.  1.  Spherical ;  round.  "  Her- 

mia's  sp'hery  eyne."  Shak. 

2,  Belonging  to  the  spheres.     "  The  sphery 

chime."  MiUon. 

SPHIG-MOM'jg-TlER,  n.     Sphygmometer.  Brande. 

SPHINCTER  (sfingk'ter,  82),  n.     [Gr.  <j^iyy(a,  to 
contract.]  {Anat.)  A  name  given  to  several  an- 


nular muscles,  which  constrict  or  close  certain 
natural  openings.  Dunglison, 

SPHINX  (sfingks,  82),  n.  [Gr.  c^iy^ ;  L.  sphinx.  — 
The  usual  derivation  is  from  Gr.  aipiyyiOj  to  bind 
tight,  as  if  the  Throttler.  Liddell  Ss  Scott.]  A 
fabulous  being  occurring  in  the  mythology  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  India.  P.  Cyc. 

jQ^  Grecian  sphinxes  were  portrayed  in  different 
ways,  but  their  figure  was  always  a  compound  of  the 
animal  and  the  human  form.  The  sphinx  which 
occurs  in  the  early  legends  of  Thebes  is  usually  rep- 
resented with  the  head  of  a  woman  and  the  body  of  a 
lion.  The  Egyptian  sphinxes  are  lions  without  wings,N 
and  are  represented  in  a  recumbent  position,  like 
those  of  Greece  j  the  upper  part  of  their  body  is  either 
human,  and  mostly  female,  or  they  have  the  liead  of 
a  ram.  Sphinxes  are  also  found  in  India  as  ornaments 
of  temples,  but  they  are  always  represented  with  the 
head  of  a  man.    P  Cyc. 

SPHRA^'IDE,  n.  [L.  sphragis,  spragidis^  Lemnian 
earth,  —  so  called  because  anciently  sold  in 
sealed  parcels  ;  from  Gr.  atp^ayii.,  (T(payi5os,  a  seal.] 
(Min.)  A  yellowish-gray  earth  or  clay,  speckled 
with  red,  called  Lemnian  earth. 

SPHRA-^IS'TICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  c(ppayisj  a  seal.] 
(Diplomatics.)  The  science  of  seals,  their  his- 
tory, peculiarities,  and  distinctions,  especially 
with  a  view  to  the  means  which  they  afford  of 
ascertaining  the  age  and  genuineness  of  docu- 
ments to  which  they  are  affixed.  Brande. 

SPHYG'MIC,  a.  [Gr.  acpvyfiiKos  \  ff^uy/idy,  the  pulse.] 
Pertaining  to  the  pulse.  Wright. 

SPHYG-MOM'J^-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  C({)vyii6g,  the  pulse, 
tr^fj^ti),  to  throb,  and  fterpov,  measure.]  (Med.) 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quickness  or 
force  of  the  pulse.  Dujtglison. 

t  SFI'AL,  n.    A  spy  ;  a  watch.  Bacon. 

SPl'Cd,  n.     [L.]     1.  {Bot.)  A  spike.       Henslow. 

2.  (Med.)  A  bandage,  so  called  because  some- 
what resembling  a  spike  of  barley.     Dunglison. 

3.  (Astron.)  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  constellation  Virgo.  Young. 

SPI'CATE,       )  ^^     j-L^  spico,  spicatus,  to  furnish 

SPI'CAT-^D,  )  with    spikes.]      {Bot.)   Belonging 

to,  or  disposed  in,  a  spike.  Gray. 

SPIC-CM'TOj  n,  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  word  denoting 
that  the  notes  over  which  it  is  placed  are  to  be 
performed  in  a  distinct  manner.  Moore. 

SPICE,  n.  [L.  species,  spices,  drugs,  &c.,  of  the 
same  sort ;  It.  spezie  ;  Sp.  especia  ;  Fr.  epice.] 

1.  t  Species.  C/iaucer.     Wickliffe. 

2.  Any  pungent  aromatic  vegetable  substance 
used  for  seasoning  food,  as  pepper,  nutmeg,  gin- 
ger, cinnamon,  cloves,  &c. ;  condiment.  Baker. 

3.  A  small  portion  or  quantity,  sufficient  to 
give  flavor  or  pungency  ;  a  grain  ;  a  particle. 

Too  busy  senates,  with  an  over-care 

To  make  us  better  than  our  kind  can  bear. 

Have  dashed  a  spice  of  envy  in  the  laws.  Ih-yden. 

SPICE,  V.  a.       \i.  SPICED  \pp.  SPICING,  SPICED.] 

1.  To  season  with  spice ;  to  mix  with  pungent 
aromatic  vegetable  substances  ;  to  pepper. 

Spiced  syllabubs  and  cider  of  the  best.  Drayton. 

2.  To  render  fragrant  or  redolent  with  spices. 
**The  spiced  Indian  air."  Shak. 

3.  To  render  nice,  delicate,  or  dainty. 

Take  it;  'tis  yours. 
Be  not  so  spiced;  it  ia  good  gold.  Beau,  if  Fl. 

SPIce'-AP-PLE,  n.     The  name  of  an  apple.  Ash. 

SPlCE'-BUSH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  wild  ^all- 
spice ;  spice-wood ;  Benzoin  odoriferum.  Gray. 

SPICED   (spist),  p.  a.      Seasoned  with  spice:  — 

scrupulous.     "  Spiced  conscience."       Chaucer. 

Under  pretence  of  spiced  holiness.  Ti'act,  1594. 

SPI'CgR,  n.  One  who  spices,  or  one  who  deals  in 
spices.     "  A  spiccr  or  grocer,"  Fabyan. 

SPi'C^R-Y,  n.     [Old  Fr.  espicerie  ;  Fr.  epicerie.] 

1.  Spices  collectively.  "Their  camels  were 
loaden  with  spicery."  Raleigh. 

2.  A  repository  of  spices. 

The  spicery,  the  cellar,  and  its  furniture,  are  too  well 
known  to  be  here  insisted  upon.  Addison. 

SPlCE'-WOOD  (-wud),  n.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous 
shrub,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  found  in 
moist  woods  in  Canada  and  the  "United  States; 
fever-bush  ;  Benjamin-tree  ;  Benzoin  odorife- 
7-mn,  or  Laurus  benzoin  of  LinnBEus  ;  —  so  called 
^rom  the  spicy  taste  of  the  bark.  Wood. 
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t  SPJ-CIF'jpR-OtlS,  a.  [L.  spicifer.']  Bearing  ears 
of  com; — bearing  spikes ;  spicated.       Bailey. 

SPI^'I-FORM,  n.     [L.  spicaj  a  spike,  and  forma^ 
form.]     Having  the  shape  of  a  spike.         Gray, 
SPi'C|-LY,  ad.    In  a  spicy  manner.  Clarke. 

SPI'CI-NESS,  7*.     The  quality  of  being  spicy. 
SPi^'lNG,  n.     The  act  of  seasoning  with  spices. 

SPICK'-AXD-SPAn',  a.  [Of  disputed  and  un- 
certain etymology.]    Quite  new  ;  now  first  used. 

I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff; 

But  g)jiick-and-iq}an  I  have  enough.  Swift. 

Spick-and-8pa7i  new,  just  made  or  finished  ;  entirely 
new  J  brand-new  ;  fire-new.  "  A  play  epick-a-nd'Span 
new."  Howell. —  "  Brave  purple  caesocks  .  .  .  spick- 
and-span  new."    J^orth. 

JS^  Span-new  is  used  by  Chaucer,  and  is  supposed 
to  coreie  from  A,  8.  spajinan,  to  stretcli.-  Span-new  is, 
therefore,  originally  used  of  cloth  newly  extended  or 
dressed  at  the  clothier's,  and  itpick-amd-span  is  newly 
extended  on  the  spikes  or  tenters.  Johnson.  —  Spick-new 
is  merely  Jiail-new,  and  span-new,  chip-new.  Many 
similar  expressions  are  current  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope J  fire-new,  spark-new,  splinter-new,  also  used  in 
Cumberland ;  High-German  nagd-neu,  equivalent  to 
the  Lower  Saxon  spiker-neu.  The  leading  idea  is  that 
of  something  quickly  produced,  —  The  Icelandic  spann 
signifies  not  only  chip,  but  spoon.     R.  Gamett. 

SPICK'NjpL,  n.    A  plant ;  spignel.  Bailey. 

SPI-COSE  ,  /  Q^    Having  ears  like  corn ;  pointed ; 

SPI'COyS,    >  spicous.     [K-]  ^«^* 

t  SPl-C6s'(-TY,  n.  [L.  sjnca,  a  spike.]  The  qual- 
lity  of  being  spiked  like  ears  of  corn.      Bailey. 

SPIC'U-L.^,  n. ;  pi.  fiPtc'v-LM.  [L.  dim.  of  spi- 
ca,  a  spike.]  (Bot.)  A  small  spike  ;  a  spikelet : 
—  a  pointed,  fleshy,  superficial  appendage:  — 
acicula.  Henslow. 

SPIc'U-LAK,  a.  [L.  spiculus.l  Having  sharp 
points.  '  Maunder. 

SPIC'y-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.  spiculo,  spictilatus  ;  spica, 
a  point.]  To  make  sharp  at  the  point.  "  Spic- 
uUited  paling."     [ii.]  Mason. 

SPJC'y-LATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  surface  cov- 
ered with  fine,  pointed,  fleshy  appendages  :  — 
noting  a  spike  that  is  composed  of  several 
smaller  spikes  crowded  together.  Henslow. 

SPICULE,  n.  [L.  spiculum,  dim-  of  spica,  a 
point.]     {Bot.)  Spicula.  C'lar/ce. 

SPI-CU'LX-FORM,  a.  [L.  spiculum,  a  little  sharp 
point,  SLud  forma,  form.]  Being  of  the  form  of 
a  spicule.  Clar/ce. 

SPiC-U-L!^':p-NOOS,  a.  [L.  spiculum,  el  little 
sharp  point,  and  gigno  (Gr.  yiwdo)),  to  produce.] 
Producing,  or  containing,  spicula.  Clarke. 

SPf'cy,  a.  Pertaining  to,  abounding  in,  or  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of,  spice  ;  aromatic.  "  A  fra- 
grant mist  of  spicy  fumes."  Addison. 

Sabajan  odore  from  the  ppicp  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest.  Milton. 

SPI'D^R,  n.  [From  «pzn,  n  being  dropped.  Skin- 
ner.—  So  named  from  spinning  his  web.  Rich- 
ardson.—  Dut.  spin  ;  Ger.  spinne  ;  S\v.  spinnel, 
spindel.  —  Old  Eng.  spither.'] 

1.  {ZoUl.)  An  insect  of  the  fdLmily  Araneida, 
and  class  Araehnida.  Baird. 

Spiders  are  characterized  by  having  palpi  or  feelers, 
which  resemble  small  feet  without  a  claw  at  the  tip, 
frontal  claws  terminated  by  a  movable  hook  which 
moves  downwards,  and  has  on  its  under  side  a  little 
slit  for  the  emission  of  a  poisonous  fluid  that  is  se- 
creted m  a  gland  of  the  preceding  joint,  a  thorax  con- 
sihiiing  of  a  single  piece,  to  which  is  attached  behind 
a  movable  and  soft  abdomen  terminated  by  spinnerets, 
or  apparatus  for  producing  long  filamentous  cords 
with  which  most  of  the  species  form  their  nests  and 
their  webs  for  catching  flies  on  which  they  feed. 
Owen.     Cuvier. 

Spider  monkey,  the  common  name  of  quadnima- 
nouB  animals  inhabiting  South  America,  of  the  genus 
Ateles,  remarkable  for  their  long  tails,  strongly  pre- 
hensile and  callous  at  the  extremity,  their  very  slen- 
der llmhs,  and  for  their  anterior  hands  having  only 
four  fingers,  Baird.  —  Spider  crab,  a  decapodous  crus- 
tacean of  the  genus  Maia,  — particularly  Maia  squi- 
nado,  or  corwich,  found  abundantly  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes.    Baird. 

2.  A  sort  of  stewpan  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  a  spider.  WHght. 

3.  A  trevet  to  support  vessels  over  a  fire.TTr. 

4.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  spider, 


toy. 


Clarke. 


SPI'D^R-CATCH'^R,  n.     1.    One  who  makes  a 

business  of  catching  spiders.  Addison. 

2.  A  species  of  woodpecker.  Johnson. 

SPI'D^R-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  spider.       Hay. 

SPi'DJpR-OR'jCHjS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to 
two  species  of  orchidaceous  plants,  Ophrys  ara- 
nifera,  and  Ophrys  arachnites.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SPI'DJ^Et-SHJELL,  n.  A  kind  of  murex-shell.  Hill. 

SPI'D^R-WORT  (-wiirt),  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Tradescantia,  one 
species  of  which,  Tradescantia  Virginica,  is 
cultivated  as  a  border-flower.  Lindley. 

SPIG'NgL,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  her- 
baceous plants  of  the  genyxs  Athamanta.  Loudon. 

SPIG'N^T,  n.  The  common  name  of  Azalia  ra- 
cemosa  ;  —  corrupted  from  spiJcenard.         Gray. 

SPfG'OT,  n.  [W.  yspigod  ;  pig,  yspig,  a  spike.  — 
See  Spike.]  A  peg  to  stop  the  vent-hole  in  a 
cask  or  in  a  faucet.  Swift. 

SPI-GUR'N?L,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  sealer  of 
the  king's  writs.  Whishaw. 

SPIKE,  n.  [L.  spica,  a  point,  an  ear  of  grain  ;  It. 
spiga  ;  Sp.  espiga.  —  Dut.  spijker  ;  Dan.  spiger  ; 
Sw.  spik.  —  W.  pig^  yspig.j 

1.  An  ear  of  com  or  grain,  as  of  wheat  or  rye. 

The  gleanerfl. 
Spike  after  spiJx,  their  sparing  harvest  pick.      Uionmm. 

2.  A  very  large  nail,  usually  of  iron.   Bacon. 

3.  A  long  rod  sharpened  at  one  end. 

He  wears  on  his  head  the  corona  radiata.  another  type  of 
his  divinity;  the  spikes  that  ehoot  out  represent  the  rave  of 
the  eun.  Addison. 

4.  {Bot.)  An  inflorescence  resembling  a  ra- 
ceme, except  that  the  flowers  are  sessile  :  —  a 
shrubby  species  of  lavender,  native  of  southern 
Europe,  from  which  is  procured  an  essential 
oil  used  in  veterinary  niedicine  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  certain  varnishes  ;  Lavandula  spica ; 
—  cabled  also  spike-lave7ider.   Baird.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SPIKE,  V.  a.     [i.  SPIKED ;  pp.  spikixg,  spiked.] 
1.  To  fasten  with  spikes. 


Xiay  long  planks  upon  them, 
down  fast. 


spikirm  or  pinning  them 
Mortimer. 


2.  To  set  mth  spikes.  *'A  youth  leaping 
over  the  spiked  pales."  Wiseman. 

3.  To  fix  upon  a  spike,     [k.]  Young. 

4.  To  make  sharp  at  the  end.  .  Joh^ison. 

5.  {Mil.)  To  stop  the  vent  of,  by  a  nail  or 
spike,  so  as  to  render  unserviceable ;  as,  "  To 
spike  a  gun."  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

To  spike  a  gun,  (Jfaut.)  to  fasten  a  quoin  with 
spikes  to  the  deck,  close  to  tJio  breech  of  the  gun-car- 
riage, so  t)ia,t  the  gun  may  not  break  loose  when  the 
ship  rolls.  Mar.  Diet. 

SPIKED    (spikt),    a.       Formed   with,    or  having, 
spikes.     "The  spiked  com'."  Potter. 

SPIKE'-LAV-:pN-D5R,    7i.       {Bot.)     A    shrubby 
species  of  lavender  ;  spike.  —  See  Spike.  Baird. 

SPIKE'L^IT,   n.      {Bot.)    A  small   or   secondary 
spike  ;  the  inflorescence  of  grasses.  Gray. 

SPIKE'-NAIL,  n.     A  large,  long  nail.     Halliwell. 

SPIKE'NARD  [spik'n^rd,   S.  W.   P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.  R.;  spik'n^rd,  E.  ]]'l>.  Elphinston'],  n.     [L. 
spica,  a  spike,  an  ear,  and  nardus,  nard.] 

1.  {Bot.)  An  East  Indian  dwarf  plant  with  a 
long,  hairy  tap-root,  used  in  the  East  as  a  rem- 
edy for  a  number  of  diseases,  and  much  esteemed 
as  a  perfume;  Nardostachys  Jatamansi: — an 
aromatic  plant  formerly  held  in  high  repute  ; 
Andropogon  nardus.  —  See  Nard.  Baird.  —  An 
herbaceous  plant,  with  large,  spicy,  aromatic 
roots,  growing  in  rich  woodlands  in  the  U.  S. ; 
Aralia  racemosa.     Gray. 

2.  The  oil  or  balsam  of  Nardostachys  Jata- 
mansi. John  xii.  3, 

Ploughman^s  spikenard,  (Bot.)  a  European  plant 
common  on  calcareous  soils,  possessing  a  volatile  oil 
with  a  peculiar  scent,  used  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
away  fleas  and  gniits  j  Inula  Conyza.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SPI'KY,  a.     1    Having  a  sharp   point  or   sharp 
points.     **The  spiky  harrow."  Scott. 

The  tapering  pyramid, . . .  whose  spiky  top 

Has  wounded  the  thick  cloud.  Blair. 

2.  Set,  or  armed,  with  spikes. 

Or  by  the  spOqi  harrow  cleared  away.  Scott. 

The  spiky  wheelfl  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore.        I'opc. 

SPILE,  n.     [Dut.   spijl,  a   bar;  spil,  an   axis,  a 
pivot,  a  stalk  ;  Ger.  spiUe,  a  peg,  a  pin,] 


ited 
'nox. 


1.  A  wooden  peg  to  stop  a  hole  in  a  cask  of 
liquor ;  a  spill ;  a  spigot.  Brockett. 

2,  A  large  stake  driven  into  the  ground  as 
a  foundation  for  some  superstructure ;  a  pile 
[Local,  Eng.  and  U.  S.]  Halliu-ell. 

SPILE'-HOLE,  «.  The  air-hole  of  a  cask ;  the 
hole  for  a  spile,  or  spigot.  Forby. 

SPIl'J-KIX^,  n.  pi.  Pegs  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory, 
for  marking  the  score  of  cribbage  or  other 
games.  Simmonds. 

SPtLL,  n.     [See  SpiLE.] 

1.  A  small  shiver,  — particularly  a  small  piece 
of  wood  used  for  lighting  pipes,  or  for  making 
matches.  Halliwell.     Simmonds. 

2.  A  spigot;  a  spile.  *  Mortimer. 

3.  A  thin  bar  of  iron;  a  spindle.  Carew. 

4.  t  A  small  slip  of  paper.  Xares. 

5.  t  A  small  quantity  of  money.  Ayliffe. 

SPILL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  spillen ;  Dut.  ^  Ger.  spillen; 
Dan.  spilde  ;    Sw.  (Sf  Icel.  spilla.']     \i.  spilt  or 

spilled  ;  pp.  BPILLIXG,  SPILT  Or  SPILLED.] 

1.  To  sutter  to  fall,  or  be  shed,  or  scattered, 
as  a  liquid  or  a  powder;  to  throw  away;  to 
scatter  ;  to  effuse;  to  pour  out;  to  shed. 

He  who  would  have  shuddered  to  »pill  a  drop  of  blood  in 
a  hostile  contest,  as  a  private  man,  shall  deluge  whole  prov- 
inces, as  an  absohtte  prince,  and  laugh  over  the  subjuj  '  " 
plains  which  he  has  fertilized  with  human  gore.  1 

2.  f  To  destroy  ;  to  mar  ;  to  spoil. 

And  greater  glory  think  to  save  than  spiU,  Spenser. 

If  thou  wiltgo.  quoth  she,  and  9j>iU  thyself, 

Take  ue  with  thee  in  all  that  may  betide.  Surrey. 

3.  f  To  diversify  with  pieces  ;  to  inlay. 

Though  all  the  pillars  of  the  one  were  gilt. 

And  all  the  other's  pavement  were  with  ivory  epUt.    Speiiser. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  shake  out  of  a  sail,  as  the 
wind,  by  bracing  it  so  that  the  wind  may  strike 
its  leach  and  shiver  it.  Dana. 

SPILL,  V.  n.     1.  To  waste  ;  to  lavish. 

Thy  father  bids  thee  spare,  and  chides  for  spilling.       Sidney. 

2.  To  be  shed,  lost,  or  wasted;  to  flow  over. 

He  was  so  topful  of  himself,  that  he  let  It  spill  on  all  the 
company.  H'atts. 

SPILL'pR,  n,  1.  One  who  spills,  sheds,  or  scatters. 
2.  A  kind  of  fishing-line. 

They  are  taken  by  gpillers  made  of  a  cord,  to  which  divers 
shorter  are  tied  at  a  little  distance,  and  to  each  of  these  a  hook 
is  fastened  with  a  bait.  Camw, 

SPiL'L5:T-FiSH'iNG,       }  ^.    A  system  of  fishing 

SPIL'LTARD-FISH'ING,  >  practised   on  the  west 

coast  of  Ireland  by  means  of  a  number  of  hooks 

set  on  snoods,  all  on  one  line.  Simmonds. 

SPILL'ING-LINE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  used  for 
spilling  a  sail.  Dana. 

SPiLT,  i.  Sep.  from  spill.    See  Spill. 

t  SPILTH,  n.      [From  spill.'] 

poured  out. 
SPIN,  V.  a.     [Goth,,  A,   S.,  5r  Old  Ger.  spinnan; 

Dut.  c^  Ger.  spinnen;  Dan.  spinde;  Sw.  S^  Icel. 

spinna.']  \i.  spun,  f  spax  ;  pp.  spinning,  spun.] 

1.  To  combine  into  a  thread,  or  to  form,  as  a 
thread,  by  drawing  out  and  twisting  together 
short  fibres,  as  of  cotton,  flax,  or  wool,  or  by 
simply  twisting  together  long  filaments,  as  in 
the  case  of  silk  of  the  best  quality.  P.  Cyc. 

The  women  spun  goats'  hair.  Ex.  xxxv.  2G. 

All  the  yam  she  [Penelope]  spvn  in  Ulysses'  absence  did 

but  nil  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Shak. 

2.  To  form  by  the  extrusion  of  a  tenacious 
transparent  secretion  from  spinnerets. 

The  weba  named  gossamer  are  composed  of  lines  spun  by 
spiders,  which,  on  being  brought  into  contact  by  tlie  action 
of  a  gentle  air,  adhere  together,  till  bv  continual  adtiitions 
they  are  accumulated  iuto  irregular  white  flakes  and  masses 
of  considerable  extent.  I^i'O-  Cl/c. 

3.  To  extend  to  a  great  length  ;  to  protract; 
to  draw  out ;  to  prolong ;  —  usually  with  out. 

I  passed  lightly  over  many  particulars  on  which  learned 
and  witt3'  men  might  sjmi  out  largo  volumes.         L'Entranr/e. 

By  one  delay  after  another  they  spin  out  their  -whole  lives, 
till  there  'e  no  more  future  left  before  them.  L'Estrange. 

4.  To  put  into  a  turning  motion  like  that  of 
a  spinning-wheel ;  to  twirl ;  as,  "  To  spin  a  top." 

To  spin  Iiay,  {Mil.)  to  twist  it  into  ropes  for  conven- 
ience of  transportation,  when  on  the  march.       Bum, 

SPIN,  7'.  n.  1.  To  perform  the  act,  or  exercise  the 
art,  of  spinning. 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  tlicy  grow;  they  toil 
not,  neitlier  do  they  spin:  and  yet  1  say  unto  you,  that  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

Matt.  vi.  28. 
He  spins  and  weaves,  and  wcavea  and  spins.  Cowper. 


Any  thing  spilt  or 
Shak, 


m!eN,  SIR;   m6ve,  nor,  s6n;   Bx)lL,  bur,  RtJLE.  —  9,  q,  ^,  g,  soft;  €,  fi,  c,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z;   ^  as  gz,  — THIS,  this. 
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2.  To  revolve  on  the  axis,  as  a  spindle. 

Earth, .  .  .  that  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle.  Milton. 

3.  To  stream  out  in  a  thread  or  small  current. 

The  Wood  out  of  their  helmets  spaji.  Drayton. 

SPI-NA'CEOUS  (-shus),  a.     {Bot.)  Noting  a  class 

of  plants  including  spinach.  W.  Ency. 

SPIN  ACH,  5  ,j.      [It.  spinace  ;  Sp.  espinaca ;  Fr. 

SPlN'ApE,  (  ^pinard.  —  Dut.  spinazie  ;  Ger.  ^ 
Dan',  spinat;  Sw.  spenat;  —  from  L.  spina,  a 
prickle.]  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Spinacia,  one  species  of  which,  Spinacia 
oleracea,  or  common  spinach  or  spinage,  is  a 
well-known  esculent  or  pot-herb.  Loudon. 

SPI'NAL,  a.     [L.  spinalis  ;  spina,  the  spine  ;  It. 

spinale ;  Sp.  espinal;  Fr.  sinnal.']     Belonging  to 

the  spine  or  back-bone. 

i'orth  from  the  bone  the  spinal  marrow  flies.         Fopc. 
SPIN'DLE,  n.    [A.  S.  spindel ;  Old  Ger.  spinnala  ; 

Ger.,  Dan.,  iSf  Sw.  spindel.'] 

1.  A  pendent  reed  or  piece  of  wood  for  twisting 
and  winding  the  fibres  drawn  from  the  distaff. 

/Kg^"  At  the  top  was  a  slit  to  attach  the  thread, 
and  at  the  other  end  was  a  whorl  or  wheel  to  steady 
it.  The  thread,  being  attached  to  the  spindle,  was 
drawn  from  the  distaff  until  a  sufficient  length  had 
been  gained  for  the  attached  spindle  to  touch  the 
ground,  a  fresh  turn  being  frequently  given  to  the 
5rpind^e  to  increase  the  twist  of  the  thread.  As  soon 
as  the  spindle  reached  the  ground,  a  length  was  said 
to  be  spun,  and  the  spinster,  winding  it  up  on  the 
spindle,  and  securing  it  firmly  in  the  slit,  proceeded  to 
spin  another  length."     Tomlinson. 

2.  A  pin  or  rod  forming  part  of  a  spinning- 
wheel  or  spinning-machine,  and  revolving  with 
a  rapid  motion  to  twist  the  fibres  which  are 
attached  to  the  end  of  it.  A.  Jamieson. 

3.  The  fusee  of  a  watch.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  long,  slender  stalk.  Mortimer. 

5.  A  measure  of  yarn.  Simmojids. 
j^^  "  Tn  cotton  yarn,  ^spindle  of  eighteen  hanks 

is  15,120  yards  ;  in  linen  yarn,  a  spindle  of  twenty- 
four  heers  is  14,400  yards."     Simmonds. 

6.  (Mech.)  A  small  axle  or  axis,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  shaft,  or  large  axle. 

"We  say,  the  shaft  of  a  fly-wheel,  the  spindle  of  a  pinion. 

Orier. 

7.  (Math.)  A  solid  generated  by  the  revolu- 
~    tion  of  a  portion  of  a  curve  about  a  chord  per- 
pendicular to  an  axis  of  the  curve.  Dalies. 

8.  {Conch.)  The  shell  of  a  moUusk  of  the 
genus  Strotnbus,  resembling  a  spindle.  Enff.  Cyc. 

/]®=Tlie  spindle  is  denominated  circular,  elliptic, 
hyperbolic,  &c.,  according  to  the  character  of  the  gen- 
erating curve.     Davies. 

SPIN'DLE,  V.  n.    To  shoot  or  grow  like  a  spindle  ; 

to  grow  in  a  long,  slender  stalk  or  tuft. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  spindle.  Mortimer. 

SPIN'DLE-LEGGED    (spin'dl-legd),    a.      Having 

long,  slender  legs ;  spindle-shanked.        Tatler. 

SPIN'DL,B-LEG9,  n.  A  tall,  slender  person ;  a 
spindle-legged  person  ;  —  in  contempt.     Smart. 

SPIN-DLE-SHANKED  (spJn'dl-sh&ngkt),  a.     Spin- 
dle-legged. Addison. 
SPIN'DLE-SHANKS,  n.     Spindle-legs.        Smart. 

SPTN'DLE-SHAPED  (spin'dl-shapt),  a.  1.  Shaped 
like  a  spindle  ;  fusiform.  Lee. 

2.  {Bat.)  Terete  and  tapering  to  each. end. 

SPIN'DIiE-SHELL,  «.  {Zool.)  A  moUusk  of  the 
genus  Buccinum.  Ask. 

SPIN'DLE-TREB,  n.  {Bot.)  The  popular  name 
of  ornamental  shrubs  of  the  genus  Etionymus, 
one  species  of  which  {Eimnymus  Europeea)  af- 
fords a  tough  wood  used  for  making  skewers 
and  spindles.  Loudon.    Baird. 

SPIN'DLE-WOEM  (-wUrm),  n.  (Ent.)  Alepidop- 
terous  insect,  the  caterpillar  of  which  attacks 
maize,  and  sometimes  the  dahlia ;  Gortyna 
ze<B ;  —  so  named  from  its  destroying  the  spindle 
of  the  Indian  corn.  Harris. 

SPIN'DLING,  p.  a.    Shooting  into  a  small  stalk ; 

long  and  slender.  Ash. 

SPINE,  n.    [L.  cSr  It.  spina,  a  thorn,  the  spine ;  Sp. 

■    e;  Fi     ■   ■      " 


^ ,  _'r.  epine.] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  bony  column  extending  from 
the  head  to  the  sacrum ;  the  back-bone  ;  the 
vertebral  column  ;  —  so  called  from  the  thorn- 
like  processes  of  the  vertebrse  :  —  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tibia  or  leg ;  the  shin.       Dunglison. 


2.  {Bot.)  A  sharp,  hard,  conical  process;  a 
thorn.  —  See  Thoen. 

Roses,  their  sharp  spines  being  gone.  Beau,  fy  Fl. 

JS^^^  Spines,  or  thorns  sometimes  represent  leaves, 

as  in  the  barberry.  .  .  .  Most  commonly  spines  are 

stunted  and  hardened  branches,  arising  from  the  axils 

of  leaves,  as  in  the  hawthorn  and  pear."     Gray. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  stout,  rigid,  and  pointed  process 
of  the  integument  of  an  animal,  formed  exter- 
nally by  the  epidermis,  and  internally  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  cutis  or  corresponding  structure  ;  — 
often  applied  to  stout,  rigid,  and  pointed  pro- 
cesses of  the  epidermis  only.  Micrographic  Diet. 

SPINED  (splnd),  a.     Having  spines.         Pennant. 

SPI'NAL  [spl'nel,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  C.  Wr. ;  spin'el, 
S.  K.  Sm.  ;  spj-nSr,  Brande],  re.  [Ger.  spinell. 
—  Fr.  spinelle.)  {Min.)  A  hard  mineral  occur- 
ring in  octahedral  crystals,  of  various  shades  of 
red  passing  into  blue,  green,  yellow,  brown, 
and  black,  and  composed,  when  pure,  of  alu- 
mina and  magnesia.  The  magnesia  is  often 
partly  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron,  zinc,  or 
manganese,  or  by  lime,  and  the  alumina  is  some- 
times partly  replaced  by  peroxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

4J®=  The  varieties  o{  spinel  have  been  denominated, 
according  to  their  colors,  as  follows  :  —  the  black  va- 
rieties, pleonaste  ;  the  scarlet,  spinelle  ruby  ;  the  rose- 
red,  balas  ruby  i  the  yellow,  or  orange-red,  rubicclle  ; 
the  violet  colored,  almandine  ruby.  The  oriental  ruby 
is  sapphire.    Dana. 

SPIN'^L-LANE,  re.  {Min.)  A  mineral  found  crys- 
tallized and  massive,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
silica,  sulphuric  acid,  alumina,  and  soda  ;  — 
called  also  nosean.  Dana. 

SPI-NELLE',  re.     [Fr.]     {Min.)  Spinel.     Brande. 

SPl-NES'cpNT,  a.  {Bot.)  Terminating  in  a  spine, 
or  somewhat  spinose.  Gray. 

SPIN'^T,  or  SPI-NET'  [spin'et,  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  C.  Wr. 
Wb. ;  spe-net',  S.  J.  K.  Sm.  i?.],  n.  [It.  spinet- 
ta ;  Sp.  espinetea  ;  Fr.  epinette  ;  —  from  L.  spina, 
a  thorn,  because  its  quills  resemble  thorns. 
Diez.]  {Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument  formerly 
much  in  use,  resembling  a  harpsichord,  but 
snialler,  and  having  only  one  set  of  jacks  and 
strings,  and  consequently  only  one  stop ;  — 
originally  called  a  couched  harp.  Moore. 

"When  miss  delights  in  her  spinet, 

A  fiddler  may  a  fortune  get.  Swift. 

tSPI'NJT,  n.  [L.  spinetum;  spina,  a  thorn.]  A 
small  wood,  or  a  place  of  briers  and  bushes  ;  — 
written  also  spiny,  and  spinney.  B.  Jonson. 

t  SPlN'pT-^D,  u.     Slit  or  opened.  Ascham. 

SPI-NIF'J^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  spina,  a  thorn,  and/ero, 
to  bear.]     Bearing  spines  or  thorns.        Blount. 

SPI-NI(?'pR-OUS,  a.  [h.  spina,  s-pvae,  sr^i.  gero, 
to  bear.]    Having  or  bearing  a  spine.  Maunder. 

SPl'NI-NBSS,  n.  Quality  of  being  spiny.  Chapman. 

SPINK  (splngk,  82),  /..     {Ornith.)  A  finch. 

The  spink  chants  sweetest  in  a  hedge  of  thorns.        Harte. 

SPIN'N^IE,  re.     1.  One  who  spins.  Graunt. 

2.  A  spider.  "  Long-legged  spinjiers."  Shak. 

3.  {Ent.)  The  caterpillar  of  a  moth  of  the 
group  Bomhyces.  T.  W.  Harris. 

4.  pi.  {Zool.)  Two  long,  coiled  glands  which 
secrete  the  silk  in  insects,  occupying  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  terminating  anteriorly  in  a 
common  orifice  beneath  the  labium  :  —  in  spi- 
ders, the  nipples  placed  at  the  end  of  the  ab- 
domen, below  the  anus,  and  pierced  at  the  ex- 
tremity with  an  immense  number  of  minute 
orifices  for  the  discharge  of  silken  threads, 
which  are  produced  from  matter  formed  in  in- 
ternal reservoirs.  Brande.    Eng.  Cyc. 

SPlN'NfR-ET,  n.  {ZoBl.)  A 
spinning  'organ,  as  of  the  spi- 
der; a  spinner.        Eng.  Cyc. 

SPIN'NJIR-Y,  re.  A  place  where 
spinning  is  performed ;  a  mill 
for  spinning.  P.  Cyc. 

SPiN'N|:y,  re.  [See  Spinet.]  Magnified  spinneret. 
A  small  wood  ;  a  thicket ;  a  spinet. 

One  of  our  most  favorite  walks  is  spoiled.  The  spinney  is 
cut  down  to  the  stumps,  even  the  lilacs'  and  the  syringas  to 
the  stiimps.  Vowper. 

SPIN'NING,  re.  1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  forming 
a  uniform  continuous,  thread  out  of  fine  fibrils 
of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin,  arranged   as 


equally  as  possible  alongside,  and  usually  at 
the  ends,  of  each  other,  and  then  twisted  to- 
gether. Ure. 
2.  The  act  or  practice  of  forming  lines,  webs, 
or  cocoons,  by  the  extension  of  a  tenacious 
transparent  secretion  from  spinnerets.  Eng.  Cyc. 

SPIN'NING-JEN'NY,  re.  A  machine  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  and  consisting,  in  its 
simplest  form,  of  a  number  of  spindles  turned 
by  a  common  wheel,  or  cylinder,  worked  by 
hand.  Bigelow. 

.tKg=-  It  was  originally  invented  by  Hargreaves,  in 
1767,  but  ultimately  improved  by  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
Wright.  The  term  jenny  was  derived  from  the  wife 
of  Hargreaves,  whose  name  was  Jane.    PuUeyn, 

j^^  It  was  so  named,  according  to  some,  from  its 
doing  the  work  of  a  female ;  but  according  to  a 
grandson  of  Hargreaves,  the  inventor,  from  the  word 
gin,  a  contraction  of  engine,  the  new  machine  being 
called  a  ginny,  and  the  process  ginning.     Tomlinson. 

SPJfN'NJNG-WHEEL,  n.  A  machine  for  spinning, 
consisting  of  a  single  spindle  driven  by  a  large 
wheel  with  which  it  is  connected.  Gay. 

SPIN'NY,  a.  .Small;  thin;  slender,  [h.]  Mortimer 

SPl'NOSE,  or  SPI-NOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  spino.ms.] 
{Bot.)  Full  of  spines  or  thorns  ;  thorny ;  spi- 
nous. Gray. 

SPI-n6s'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
spinous  or  thorny.  '  More. 

SPi'NOyS,  a.  [L.  spinosus;  spina,  a  thorn.] 
Thorny ;  full  of  thorns  ;  spiny ;  spinose.    Mede. 

II  SPIN'0-ZI§M  [spin'o-zlzm,  K.  C.  Wr.  ;  spl'no- 
zizm,  Sm.  Wb.\  spe-no'zizm,  .BroretZe],  re.  Apan- 
theistic  doctrine  or  system  of  Benedict  Spinoza, 
a  Jew,  who  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1632. 

S^  Spinoza  deduces,  by  strictly  mathematical  rea- 
soning, from  a  few  axioms,  the  well-known  princi- 
ples, "  that  there  can  be  no  substance  hut  God  ;  what- 
ever is,  is  in  God ;  and  nothing  can  be  conceived 
without  God."    Brande. 

II  SPIN'O-ZiST,  n.  An  adherent  of  Spinoza ;  a 
believer  in  Spinozism.  Warbzirton. 

SPTN'ST^R,  re.  1.  One  who  spins ;  a  spinner. S7^a^. 

2.  t  A  woman  of  ill  life. 

Many  would  not  be  indicted  minsters,  were  they  spinsters, 
nor  come  to  so  public  and  shameful  punishments,  if  painful- 
ly employed  in  that  vocation.  Thomas  Fuller. 

3.  {Law.)  The  addition  given  to  an  unmar- 
ried woman,  in  legal  proceedings,  and  in  con- 
veyancing ;  a  single  woman. 

Eebccca  Dingley,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  spijister.      Swift. 

,8®=  Formerly  it  was  a  maxim  that  a  young  woman 
should  never  be  married  till  she  had  spun  herself  a 
set  of  body,  table,  and  bed  linen.  From  this  custom 
all  unmarried  women  were  termed  spinsters,  an  ap- 
pellation they  still  retain  in  all  deeds  and  law  pro- 
ceedings.   Pulleyn. 

jB®*  "  The  term  single  woman  is  now  generally  used 
in  its  place."     Burrill. 

JBE^ "  Originally  words  in  stcr  were  limited  to 
females,  and  were  opposed  to  the  substantives  in  er, 
the  names  of  male  agents.  The  single  word  spinster 
still  retains  its  feminine  force."    Latham. 

SPIN'STEY,  re.  The  work  or  the  business  of  spin- 
ning; sp'inning.     [n.]  Milton. 

SPIN'THERE,  re.  {Min.)  A  greenish-gray  variety 
of  sphene.  Dana. 

SPIN'ULE,  re.  [L.  spinula  ;  dim.  of  spina,  a  spine.] 
A  small  or  minute  spine.  Hill. 

SPIN-U-LES'C^NT,  a.  {Bot.)  Producing  small 
spines  ;  becoming  spinous  or  thorny.     Loudon. 

SPlN-y-LOSE'  (129),  a.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  spin- 
ules  or  small  spines  ;  spinulous.  Loudon. 

SPIN'U-LOOs,  a.     Covered  with  small  spines  ; 

spinulose.  Wright, 

SPI'NY,  a.      1.  Full  of  spines  or      .      ,     , 

thorns  ;  thorny  ;  briery ;  spinous.      K  /     ^  j| 

"  Spiny  rays.    Pennant.  ■nnn^iiii  m\ 

2.  Perplexed;    difficult;  vexa-  '\      1 

tious  ;  troublesome  ;  arduous. 

The  spiny  deserts  of  scholastic  philosophy.  WarbitrUm. 
SPI'NY,  ■».  A  small  wood.  — See  Spinet.  Todd. 
t  SPl'ON,  re.     [Fr.  espion.l    A  spy.        Old  Play. 

t  SPI'R  A-BLfi,  a.  [L.  spirabilis ;  spiro,  to  breathe.] 
That  can  breathe  ;  respirable.       Trans.  Cicero. 

SPTr'A-CLE,  or  SPI'EA-CLE  [spir'a-kl,  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.  C.  Wb. ;  spl'rsi-ki,  S.  P.  E.  K...  Sm.  R.],  n. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  f,  6,  t,  Y,  short;   A,  JJ,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAE,  fAsT,  FALL;    HfeiR,  HER; 
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[L.  spiraculum;  spiro,  to  breathe;   It.  spira- 
colo.'] 

1.  {Zool.)  The  external  orifice  of  one  of  the 
tracheae' of  insects  and  arachnids ;  —  called  also 
stigma.  Mierographic  Diet. 

2.  One  of  the  blow-holes,  or  breathing-holes, 
of  a  whale.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  small  aperture  or  vent.  Woodward. 

SPT'R^  'jif  n.  [L. ;  from  Gr.  cncipala.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  perennial  rosaceous  plants,  comprising 
many  species,  diffused  through  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.       Eng.  Cyc. 

SPI'RAL,  a.  [L.  spira^  a  coil,  a  spire ;  It.  spirale  \ 
Sp.  espiral\  Fr.  spiral.'] 

1.  Winding  like  the  worm  of  a  screw;  wind- 
ing round  a  cylinder  or  circularly,  and  constant- 
ly advancing.  Ray. 

2.  Pointed  like  the  spire  or  steeple  of  a 
church,    [b.]  Fairholt. 

3.  {Bot.)  Arranged  in  a  spiral  manner  round 
some  common  axis.  LiTidley. 

Spiral  pump.    See  Archimedean-screw. 

SPI'RAL,  n.  (Geom.)  A  curve  that  may  be  gen- 
erated by  a  point  moving  along  a  straight  line, 
in  the  same  direction,  according  to  any  law, 
while  the  straight  line  revolves  uniformly  about 
a  fixed  point,  always  continuing  in  the  same 
plane.  Davies. 

;8®="The  moving  point  is  the  generatrix  of  the 
spiral,  the  fixed  point  is  the  pole  of  the  spiral,  and 
the  distance  from  the  pole  to  any  position  of  the  gen- 
eratrix is  the  radius  vector  of  that  point.  The  law, 
according  to  which  the  generatrix  moves  along  tlie 
revolving  line,  is  the  law  of  tlie  spiral,  and  determines 
the  nature  of  the  curve.    Davies. 

Hyperbolical  spiral,  a  spiral,  the  law  of  which  is, 
that  the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  generatrix 
varies  inversely  as  the  distance  swept  over.  —  Loga- 
rithmic spiral.  See  LOG-ARiTHMic.  —  Parabolic  spiral, 
a  spiral,  the  law  of  which  is,  that  the  distance  of  the 
pole  from  the  generatrix  varies  as  the  square  root  of 
the  angle  swept  over  by  the  revolving  line.  —  Spiral 
duct  or  spiral  vessel,  (Bot.)  an  elongated  cell  or  duct 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  cells  with  their 
delicate  membranous  walls  strengthened  by  the  dep- 
osition of  fibres  within  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
spiral  coil.  Oray.  —  Spiral  of  Mrckimedes,  a  spiral, 
the  law  of  which  is,  that  the  generatrix  moves  uni- 
formly along  the  revolving  line.  Davies.  —  Spiral  of 
Pappus,  a  spiral  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  by 
■a  motion  similar  to  that  by  which  jche  spiral  of  Ar- 
chimedes is  described  on  a  plane.    Hutton. 

SPI'RAL-COAT'^D,  u.     Coated  spirally.    Clarke. 

SPI'RAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  spiral  form.  Ray. 

t  SPI-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  spiratio.]     A  breathing. 

God  did  by  a  kind  of  miration  produce  them.       Barrow. 

SPIRE,  n.  [Gr.  ffn-fipa ;  L.  §  It.  spira  ;  Sp.  espi- 
ra  ;  Fr.  spire.] 

1.  A  line  winding  like  the  worm  of  a  screw ; 
a  spiral  line  ;  a  spiral ;  a  wreath. 

Burnished  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 

Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  graas 

Floated  redundant.  Milton. 

2.  {Arch.)  Among  the  ancients,  the  base  of 
a  column :  — the  astragal,  or  torus,  of  the  base  : 
—  in  modern  architecture,  a  pyramidal  struc- 
ture of  brickwork,  masonry,  or  wood,  either  hol- 
low or  solid  ;  a  steeple.  Britten.     Brande. 

Spires  whose  silent  fingers  point  to  heaven.     Wordsworth. 

je®=*' S^Jires  sometimes  rise  immediately  from  the 
ground,  and  are  carried  up  to  a  great  height ;  in  other 
instances,  they  are  placed  upon  round,  square,  or 
polygonal  buildings,  called  towers."    Britton. 

3.  A  stalk  or  shoot,  as  of  grass.  "An  oak 
cometh  of  a  little  spired  Chaucer. 

4.  The  top  or  uppermost  point;  summit, 
"  The  spire  and  top  of  praises,*'  Shak. 

5.  {Math.}  That  portion  of  a  spiral  which  is 
generated  by  one  revolution  of  the  straight  line 
revolving  about  the  pole. — See  Spiral. Z)ames. 

6.  {Conch.)  The  part  of  univalve  shells  which 
consists  of  all  the  whorls  except  the  lower  one, 
called  the  body.  Woodward, 

■  Syn.  —  See  Steeple. 

t  SPIRE,  V.  n.  1.  To  shoot  up  in  spires  or  pyram- 
idally.    "The  spiring  grass."  Drayton. 

2.  To  sprout,  as  grain  in  malting.       Wright, 

3.  t  [L.  spiro.]  To  respire.  Shenstone. 

t  SPIRE,  V.  a.     To  shoot  forth.  Spenser. 

PPIrED  (spird),  a.     Having  a  spire.  Mason. 


SPfRE'-STEE-PLE,  n.  The  summit  of  a  turret  of 
a  church,     [e,.]  Swift. 

SPI'RI-PIJR,  n.  [L.  spira,  a  spire,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]  {Pal.)  An  extinct  genus  of  Brachiopoda, 
characterized  by  having  two  internal  calcareous 
spiral  appendages  to  the  shell.  Brande. 

SPiR'lT  [splr'jt,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ; 

sper'jt,  S.],  n.     [L.  spiritus ;   spiro,  to  breathe, 
to  blow  ;  It.  spirito ;  Sp.  espiritu  ;  Fr.  esprit.] 

1.  t  Breath.  "  A  raw  spirit,  or  wind."  Bacon. 

2.  Immaterial   substance  ;  immateriality. 

3.  An  intelligent  being  or  substance  imper- 
ceptible by  our  present  senses  ;  soul.       Milton. 

The  term  spirit  properly  denotea  a  being  without  a  [ma- 
terial] body.  A  being  that  never  had  a  [material]  body  is  a 
pure  spirit.  A  human  aoul,  when  it  has  left  the  body,  is  a  dia- 
embouied  spirit.  Mind  or  soul  ia  incorporated  spirit.Fleraing, 

4.  That  which  is  apparent  to  sight,  but  usu- 
ally not  otherwise  perceptible  ;  an  apparition  ; 
a  ghost ;  a  spectre. 

They  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they 
had  seen  a  spirit.  Lulce  xxiv.  3/ . 

As^jirit  paiised  before  my  face. . . .  Itstood  still,  but  I  could 
not  discern  the  form  thereof. .  . .  There  was  silence;  and  I 
beard  a  voice  saying,  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than 
God?  Job  iv.  15,  IG,  17. 

5.  Constitution  or  disposition  of  mind  with 
regard  to  the  sensibilities  ;  temper. 

That  peculiar  law  of  Christianity  which  forbids  revenge,  — 
no  man  can  think  it  grievous  who  considers  the  restless  tor- 
ment of  a  malicious  and  revengeful  spirit.  U'illotson. 

G.  Intellectual  constitution ;  power  or  strength 
of  understanding ;  turn  or  power  of  mind. 

More  ample  spirit  than  hitherto  was  wont 

Here  needs  me. 

A  perfect  judge  will  view  each  work  of  wit 

"With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ.  J'ope. 

7.  Intellectual  perception  ;  imagination. 

In  spirit,  perliape,  he  also  saw 
Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montezume.  Milton. 

Absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit.  1  Cor,  v.  3. 

8.  Elevation  or  vehemence  of  mind ;  cour- 
age ;  ardor  ;  fire ;  resolution. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 

That  means  fo  be  of  note,  begins  betimes.  Shak. 

9.  An  emotion  or  activity  of  the  mind  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  an  object ;  eager  desire. 

God  has  changed  men's  tempers  . . .  made  a  spini  of  build- 
ing succeed  a  spirit  of  pulling  down.  South. 

10.  A  man  of  activity  or  energy  ;  a  person  of 
life,  fire,  or  enterprise. 

The  watery  kingdom  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits;  but  they  come.'  Shak. 

11.  A  person,  as  characterized  by  particular 
qualities  of  mind  or  soul. 

The  choice  and  master  spinfs  of  this  age.  Shak. 

12.  pi.  Those  properties  of  the  mind  which 
produce  excitement ;  cheerfulness ;  gayety. 

So  much  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop.  Milton. 

13.  Characteristic  quality  or  expression. 

A  descending  light  which  doth  set  off  men's  faces  in  their 
truest  fipirlt.  Wotton. 

14.  Vital  or  active  principle  ;  essence. 

There  is  in  wine  a  mighty  spirit,  that  will  not  be  con- 
gealed. South. 

15.  Nature  ;    character  ;  complexion. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream.  Byron. 

16.  A  mark  to  denote  an  aspiration ;  a 
breathing. 

The  . .  .  troublesome  luggage  of  flpiViis  and  accents,Z)aZffamo. 

17.  A  term  applied  to  all  inflammable  liquors 
obtained  by  distillation,  as  brandy,  rum,  gin, 
whiskey,  &c. 

.^r  "  Spmis  were  formerly  distinguished  into  in- 
flammable, acid,  and  alkaline ;  and  consequently  a 
number  of  substances  were  crowded  together,  which 
often  resembled  each  other  in  no  other  property  than 
in  being  volatile.  The  term  is  now  confined  to  alco- 
holic liquors."     Dunglison, 

18.  pi.  {Dyeing.)  Solutions  of  tin  in  acids, 
used  for  dyeing  different  colors.  Thomson. 

19.  (Theol.)  The  third  person  in  the  Trinity  ; 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Holy  Ghost.  '  Book. 

Animal  spirits,  the  fluid  which  is  supposed  to  cir- 
culate through  the  nerves,  and  which  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  agent  of  sensation  and  motiotj  ;  tlie 
nervous  fluid  or  principle.  Dunglison.  —  Holy  Spirit, 
(Theol.)  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity  ;  the  Holy 
Ghost.  —  Pyroxylic  spirit,  wood  spirit ;  methylic  alco- 
hol. Miller,  —  Rectified  spirit,  proof  spirit  freed  by 
distillation  frojn  foreign  matters.  fVood  Sf  Bachc. — 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  in 
rectified  spirit —  Spirit  of  hartshorn,  an  impure  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  obtained  from  the  shavings  of 
the  horns  of  the  hart  or  stag,  by  destructive  distil- 
lation ;—  a  term  applied  also  to  ammoniacal  solutions 


of  carbonate  of  ammonia. —  Spirit  of  lavender,  a  per- 
fume obtained  by  distilling  lavender  flowers  and 
diluted  spirit  of  wine.  —  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  an 
aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia. —  Spirit  of 
nitre,  nitric  acid. —  Spirit  of  salt,  muriatic  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  dissolved  in  water.  Brande.  —  Spirit  of 
sense,  the  utmost  refinement  or  delicacy  of  sensation. 
Sliak. —  Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  sulphuric  ether  di- 
luted with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol.  —  Spirit  or 
spirits  of  turpentine,  a  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the 
turpentine  of  various  species  of  pine  {Pinus).  When 
perfectly  pure,  it  is  limpid  and  colorless,  of  a  strong, 
penetrating  odor,  of  a  hot,  pungent,  bitterish  taste, 
highly  volatile  and  inflammable,  lighter  than  water, 
and  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  ;  —  called  also 
camphenc.  Wood  ^  Bache.  —  Spirit  of  wine,  or  spirits 
of  wine,  alcohol ;  ^  so  called  from  its  having  been 
originally  distilled  from  wine.     SilUman. 

j^'  "  Among  modern  philosophers  in  Germany,  a 
distinction  is  taken  between  ipvx^,  (Seele,)  and 
TTvevfia,  (Oeist,)  ot  soul  and  spirit.  Accordi-ng  to  G. 
H.  Schubert,  professor  at  Munich,  and  a  follower  of 
Schelling,  the  soul  is  the  inferior  part  of  our  intellec- 
tual nature,  that  which  shows  itself  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  dreaming,  and  which  is  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  brain.  The  spirit  is  that  part  of  our  na- 
ture which  tends  to  the  purely  rational,  the  lofty,  and 
divine."     Fleming. 

j^='  "  The  general  sound  of  the  first  i,  in  this  word 
and  all  its  compounds,  was,  till  lately,  the  sound  of 
e  in  merit;  but  a  very  laudable  attention  to  propriety 
has  nearly  restored  the  i  to  its  tnie  sound  ;  and  now 
spirit  sounded  as  if  written  spent  begins  to  grow  vul- 
gar."    fValker. 

Syn.  — See  Soul. 

SPIR'jT,  V.  u.  [i.  SPIRITED  ;  pp.  SPIRITING,  SPIR- 
ITED.] 

1.  To  animate  or  actuate  as  a  spirit,  [r.] 

So  talked  the  spirited  sly  snake.  Milton. 

2.  To  invigorate  or  incite  to  action ;  to  excite ; 
to  animate  ;  to  encourage. 

Shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine, 

Seem  frosty  ?  SJtok. 

3.  To  carry  off  swiftly  and  secretly,  by  the 
agency  of  a  spirit,  or  as  by  a  spirit;  —  com- 
monly used  with  away. 

The  ministry  had  him  spirited  away,  and  carried  abroad 
as  a  dangerous  person.  Arbuthnot. 

t  SPIR'fT-AL-LY,  ad.      By  means  of  the  breath 

only.     "  Pronounced  spiritallyj"  Holder, 

SPIR'JT-DUCK,   n.     {Ornith.)    A 

species  of  duck  abundant  in  the 

summer  on  the  rivers  and  fresh- 
water lakes  of  the  fur-countries, 

and  in  autumn  and  winter  very 

common  in  the  United   States, 

sometimes    on   the   sea-shores ; 

Fuligula  albeola.     It   is   a  very 

expert  diver  and  very  quick  of 

motion.  Audtibon. 

SPiR'jT-?D,    a.     Full   of    spirit ; 

lively  ;    vivacious  ;    animated  ;         Spirit-duck, 
earnest ;  ardent ;  active. 

Dryden'a  translation  of  A'irgil  is  noble  and  spirited.       Pope. 

Syn.  — See  Spirituous. 

SPIR'IT-^D-LY,  ad.     In  a  spirited  manner. 

SPIR'IT-JPD-NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
spirited  ;  life  ;  animation. 

2.  Disposition,  or  mental  character.  Addison. 

tSPIR'IT-FtJL,  a.    Lively;  spirited.  Ash. 

t  SPIR'IT-FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  lively  manner.  Todd. 

t  SPIR'IT-FUL-NESS,  n.  ^  Sprightliness  ;  liveli- 
ness.    "  Mirth  and  spiritfiilness."  Harvey. 

SP[R'IT-ING,  n..  The  business  or  work  of  a  spirit. 
I  will  be  correspondent  to  command. 
And  do  my  spiriting  gently.  Shak. 

SPIR'lT-iST,  n.  A  believer  in  the  modern  doc- 
trine of  spiritualism,  or  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions ;  a  spiritualist.  O.  A.  Broionson. 

SPTr'IT— LAMP,  n.  A  lamp,  of  various  forms,  in 
which  spirit  of  wine  is  burned.  It  gives  but 
little  light,  and  is  used  for  producing  heat. 

Wood  4f  Bache, 

SPIR'IT-LESS,  a.  1.  Devoid  of  spirit,  vigor,  or 
courage;  depressed;  discouraged;  dejected. 

Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fallen.  Milton. 

2.  Having  no  breath;  breathless;  lifeless;  dull. 

"  The  spiritless  body."  Greeiihill. 

SPIR'JT-LESS-LY,  ad.     Without  spirit.         More. 

SPIr'IT-L?SS-NESS,  '«.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  spiritless.  Leighton, 
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SPiE'IT-LEV'^L,  n.  A  levelling  instrument 
consisting  essentially  of  a  glass  tube  nearly 
filled  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  hermetically 
sealed  at  both  ends,  so  that  when  held  with  its 
axis  in  a  horizontal  position  the  bubble  of  air 
enclosed  with  the  liquid  is  in  contact  with  the 
upper  surface,  and,  if  the  tube  is'  perfectly  cy- 
lindrical, the  extremities  of  the  bubble  will  be 
at  equal  distances  from  the  middle  point  in  the 
length  of  the  glass.  Tomlinson. 

SPIR-I-TO'^O.     [It.]    {Mus.)  "With  spirit.  More. 

SPIE'IT-OtJS,  a.  1.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of 
a  spirit  ;  resembling  spirit ;  spiritual. 

More  refined,  more  spiritoiis  and  pure, 

Aa  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending.        Milton. 

2.  Ardent ;  active ;  spirituous ;  lively.  "  Spirit- 
ous  and  fiery  spume."  Milton. 

Syu.  —  See  Spirituous. 

SPIR'jT-OllS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  spiritous.  Boyle. 

SPIR'IT-PIERg'ING,  «.  Piercing  or  penetrating 
the  spirit  or  soul.  Ctarke. 

SPIE'IT-ROUS'ING,  a.  Rousing  or  exciting  the 
spirit  or  soul.  ClarJie. 

SPIR'IT-SEARCH'ING,  a.  Searching  or  examin- 
ing the  spirit  or  soul.  Clarke. 

SPIr'IT-STIR'RING,  a.  Rousing  the  spirit ;  an- 
imating.    "  The  spirit-stirring  drum."      Shak. 

SPiR'!T-U-AL  (spir'it-yu-9l),  a.  [L.  spiritualis; 
spiritiiSf  spirit;  It.  spirituale;  Sp.  espiritiml; 
Fr.  spirituel.'j 

1.  Pertainmg  to  spirit ;  having,  or  partaking 
of,  the  nature  of  a  spirit ;  existing,  or  relating 
to,  that  which  exists  imperceptibly  to  the  or- 
gans of  sense  ;  not  corporeal ;  ghostly  ;  imma- 
terial ;  incorporeal ;  mental. 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth. 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.  Milton. 

2.  Separated  from  the  things  of  sense  ;  holy. 

Some,  who  pretend  to  be  of  a  more  spiritual  and  refined 
religion,  spend  their  time  in  contemplation,  and  talk  much 
of  communion  with  God.  Calamy. 

3.  Pertaining  to  religion,  or  to  a  religious 
organization  or  establishment ;  divine  ;  ecclesi- 
astical ;  not  lay,  secular,  or  temporal. 

Thou  art  reverend 
Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy-  life.         Sliak. 
She  loves  them  as  her  spiritual  children,  and  they  rever- 
ence her  as  their  spiritual  mother.  Law. 

4.  Pertaining  to  modern  spiritualism  or  spirit- 
ualists ;  as,  "  A  spiritual  circle." 

Spiritual  court,  {Eng.  Law.)  an  ecclesiastical  court ; 
a  court  Christian. 

Syn.  —  See  rNCORPOEEAL,  Internal,  Spirit- 
uous. 

SPIR'{T-U-AL-I§M,  n.  1.  That  system  (as  op- 
posed to  "  materialism)  according  to  which  all 
that  is  real  is  spirit,  soul,  or  self; — that  which 
is  called  the  external  world  being  either  a  suc- 
cession of  notions  impressed  on  the  mind  by 
the  Deity,  or  else  the  mere  educt  of  the  mind 
itself.  The  former  is  the  spiritualism  of  Berke- 
ley ;  the  latter,  that  of  Fichte.  Brande. 
2.  The  doctrine  that  departed  spirits  hold 
communication  with  men.         O.  A.  Brownson. 

SPiR'IT-U-AL-iST,  n.  1.  One  who  professes  re- 
gard to  spiritual  things  only,  or  one  whose  em- 
ployment is  spiritual.  Echard. 

2.  One  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  spirit- 
ualism as  opposed  to  materialism  :  one  who  ad- 
mits the  reality  of  an  intelligent  being  distinct 
from  the  perceptible  universe. 

j(j@='»  Spiritualists,  with  respect  to  the  human  mind 
or  soul,  seem  to  hold  different  opinions,  so  as  to  bring 
them  under  the  different  denominations  of  Plalonists 
and  Anti-Platonists.  The  Platonists  believe  the  soul 
to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  body,  in  such  a  manner 
that  death  is  the  literal  separation  of  one  from  the 
other,  the  one  continuing  to  exist  as  mere  matter,  the 
other  as  an  intelligent  being,  whose  substance  is  in- 
telligence or  intellectuality  merely;  the  Anti-Pla- 
tonists deem  mind  or  soul  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
name  for  the  capabilities  of  sensation,  perception, 
and  thought,  with  which  man  is  endowed  simply  in 
consequence  of  his  Maker's  will ;  that  these  capa- 
bilities cease  at  death  as  motion  ceases  in  a  rolling 
ball,  when  it  comes  to  a  state  of  rest;  and  conse- 
quently that  a  future  state  of  existence  is  not  the  ex- 
istence of  the  soul  separately  from  the  body,  (which 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  pure  Platonists,)  nor  of  the 
reunion  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  after  the  former 


has  for  a  while  existed  separately,  (which  is  the 
opinion,  perhaps,  of  the  majority  of  Christians,)  but 
is  the  raising  of  the  body,  through  the  power  of  the 
Creator,  under  new  circumstances  of  existence,  a 
spiritual  body  from  that  which  was  a  material  body  ; 
—  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Anti-Platonists 
among  Christians."     Smart. 

3.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  hold  communication  with  men.  Beecher. 

SPIE-}T-U-AI,-IST'JC,  a.  Pertaining  to  spiritual- 
ism, or  to  the  spiritualists.  Ec.  Rev. 

SPIR-JT-U-AL'I-Ty  (spir-jt-yu-ai'?-t?),  n.  [L. 
spiritualitas ;  It.  spiritualiih ;  Sp.  espirituali- 
dad ;  Fr.  spirituality.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  spiritual. 
If  this  light  be  not  spiritual,  yet  it  approacheth  nearest 

unto  spirituality.  Raleigh. 

If  there  be  a  will,  there  must  be  spirituality  in  man. 

Cole7'idge, 

2.  A  spiritual  exercise  ;  a  pure  act  of  the  soul. 

Many  secret  indispositions  and  aversions  to  duty  will  steal 
upon  the  soul,  and'it  will  require  both  time  and  close  appli- 
cation of  mind  to  recover  it  to  such  a  frame  as  shall  dispose 
it  for  the  spiritualities  of  religion.  South. 

3.  That  which  belongs  to  a  religious  estab- 
lishment, or  to  any  one  as  an  ecclesiastic ;  — 
opposed  to  temporality. 

Of  common  right,  the  dean  and  chapter  are  guardians  of 
the  spii-itualities  during  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric.     Ayliffe. 

4.  fAn  ecclesiastical  body ;  spiritualty.  Shak. 

SPlR-IT-U-AL-J-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  spiritu- 
alizing. Chambers. 

SPIR'IT-U-AL-IZE,  v.  a,  [It.  spiritualizzare ;  Sp. 
espiritualizar ;  Fr.  spiritualiser.']  [i.  spiritu- 
alized ;  pp.  spiritualizing,  spiritualized.] 

1.  To  render  spiritual;  to  purify  from  the 
feculence  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  be  the  decisive  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  immediate  state  of  our  souls,  our  bod- 
ies, in  some  spiritualized  form  which  we  understand  not, 
shall  be  again  united  to  them.  Gilpin. 

2.  To  convert  to  a  spiritual  meaning.  SmaH. 

3.  {Chem.)  To  raise  by  distillation. 

Spirit  of  wine  is  sometimes  spiritualized  to  that  degree, 

'   that,  upon  throwing  a  quantity  into  the  air,  not  a  drop  shall 

fall  down,  but  the  whole  evaporate  and  he  lost.       Chambers. 

SP£R'IT-IT-AL-IZ-^;R,  ».  One  who  spiritualizes; 
a  spiritualist.  Warburton. 

SPIR'IT-y-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  spiritual  manner ; 
without  corporeal  grossness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SPIR';T-U-AL-MIND'5D-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
the  state '  of  having  pure  and  religious  princi- 
ples; spirituality.  Clarke. 

SPtR'IT-U-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  spir- 
itual.   '    '  Clarlw. 

f  SPIR'JT-U-AL-TY,  n.  An  ecclesiastical  body ; 
the  clergy ;  spirituality.  Shak. 

t  SPIR-JT-y-OS'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
spirituous;  spiritiiousness.  Cpdworth. 

SP[R'!T-y-OUS  (spTr'jt-yu-us),  u..  \lt.  spintoso; 
Fr.  spiritueux.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of,  spirit,  par- 
ticularly distilled  spirit ;  ardent ;  alcoholic ;  spir- 
itous. 

The  most  spirituous  and  most  fragrant  part  of  the  plant  ex- 
hales by  the  action  of  the  sun.  Arbuthnot. 

5_pij-iVuows liquors  distilled  not  for  sale,  but  for  private  use, 
are  not,  in  Great  Britain,  liable  to  any  duties  of  excise.  Smith. 

2.  t  Lively  ;  vivid ;  airy ;  gay.         B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  Spirituous  (Fr.  spiritueux)  signifies  hav- 
ing spirit,  as  a  physical  property  ;  as,  spirituous 
liquors.  Spiritous  (L.  spiritus,  spirit)  has  the  same 
meaning,  but  is  less  used.  Spirited  is  applied  to  the 
animal  spirits  ;  as,  a  spirited  horse  ;  spirited  manner. 
Spiritual  is  applied  to  the  spirit  or  soul,  and  is  opposed 
to  camril,  secular,  or  temporal ;  as  a  spiritual  person, 
gifts,  blessings  ;  ghostly  father,  enemy. 

SPIR'IT-y-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty of  being  spirituous.  Johnson. 

SPIR'K?T-ING,  n.  (Ship-building.)  The  planks 
from  the  water-ways  to  the  port-sills.        Dana. 

SPI-r6m'P-T5R,  re.  [L.  sniro,  to  breathe,  and 
Gr.  ptrpov,  a  measure.]  (Med.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  quantity  of  air  concerned  in 
respiration,  and,  consequently,  the  capacity  of 
the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

SPIRT,  V.  re.  \i.  SPIRTED ;  pp.  spirting,  spirt- 
ed.] To  spring  or  stream  out,  as  a  fluid  through 
an  orifice,  suddenly  or  at  intervals  ;  —  written 
also  spurt.  —  See  Spurt.  Bacon. 


SPIRT,  V.  a.     To  throw  out  in  a  jet.  Dryden. 

SPIRT,  n.    1.  Sudden  ejection ;  a  spout.  Johnson. 
2.  A  sudden  and  short  effort.     Old  Morality. 

t  SPI'R'TLE,  V.  a.    To  spirt  soatteringly.  Drayton. 

SPIR'y-LA,  re.  [L.,  a  small,  tmsted  cake.']  {ZoBl.) 
A  genus  of  decapodous,  dibranchiate  cephalo- 
pods,  having  an  internal  spiral  shell.     Brande. 

SPI'RY,  a.    1.  "Wreathed ;  curled ;  spiral. 

Hid  in  the  spiry  volumes  of  the  snake.  Dryden. 

2.  Like  a  spire ;  tapering  to  a  point;  pyram- 
idal. "  Spiry  turrets."  Pope. 
Where  sprang  the  thorn,  the  spiry  fir  shall  spring.      Cowper. 

3.  Abounding  in  spires  or  steeples. 
And  spin/  towns  by  surging  columns  marked 

Of  household  smoke.  27iomson. 

t  SPISS,  a.  [L.  spissus.]  Close  ;  firm  ;  thick  ; 
dense  ;  compact.  Brerewood. 

SPIS'SA-TfD,  a.  Thickened  ;  inspissated.  "  The 
spissated  juice  of  the  poppy."  Warburton. 

SPIS'SJ-TUDE,  re.  [L.  spissitucio.]  Grossness  or 
thickness,  as  of  soft  substances. 

Spissitude  is  subdued  by  acrid  things.  Arbuthnot. 

SPIT,  re.  [A.  S.  spitu,  a  spit ;  Frs.  spit,  a  spear  ; 
Dut.  spit;  Ger.  spiess,  a  spear,  .a  spit;  Dan. 
spid;  Sw.  spett.  — tt.spiede,  spiedo  ;  Sp.  espeton.] 

1.  A  long  spike  or  bar,  usually  of  metal,  and 
pointed  at  one  end,  on  which  meat  is  roasted. 

He  laid  the  spit  low.^ear  the  coals.  Chapman. 

2.  The  depth  of  earth  which  a  spade  pierces 
at  once  ;  a  spadeful.  Mortimer. 

3.  A  small  point  or  tongue  of  land,  or  a  long, 
narrow  shoal  running  out  into  the  sea. 

After  making  a  few  boards  to  weather  a  spit  that  run  out 
from  an  island  on  our  lee.  Captain  Gierke  made  the  signal 
for  having  discovered  a  harbor.  C6o/c. 

SPIT,  V.  a.  [Dut.  spetan.]  [i.  spitted  ;  pp.  spit- 
ting, spitted.]  To  pierce  or  transfix  with  a 
spit,  or  as  with  a  spit.  Shak. 

SPIT,  0.  a.  [Goth,  speiwan;  A.  S.  spcetan,  spit- 
tan;  Frs.  s^za;  Dut.  spuge?i,  spmven;  Ger.  sp/'lt- 
zere;Dan.  spytte;  Sw.  spotta  ;  Icel.  spyta.  —  "It 
is  nearly  related  to  the  L.  sputare ;  Gr.  if trrfd/, 
irriitv,  to  spit."  Bosworth.]  [i.  spit  or  spat  ; 
pp.  spitting,  spit,  w  spitten.  —  Spat  and 
spitten  are  growing  obsolete.]  To  eject  from 
the  mouth,  as  saliva.  Shak. . 

SPIT,  V.  re.  To  eject  or  throw  out  spittle  or  saliva 
from  the  mouth. 

No  man  could  spit  from  him  without  it  [the  tongue],  but 
would  be  forced  to  drivel,  like  some  paralytics  or  a  fool.  Grew. 

SPIT,  n.  The  secretions  ejected  from  the  mouth 
in  the  act  of  spitting :  spittle.  Todd. 

t  SPIT'AL,  /(.  [An  abbreviation  or  corruption  of 
hospital.  —  See  Hospital.]    A  hospital.  South. 

t  SPIT'AL-HOUSB,  n.    A  hospital.  Sliak. 

SPIT'— BOX,  n.  A  box  to  spit  in ;  spittoon.  Baker. 

SPITCH'cOCK,  V.  a.  \i.  spitchcooked  ;  pp. 
spitchcocking,  spitchcooked.]  To  split 
lengthwise,  and  broil,  as  an  eel.  King. 

SPITCH'COCK,  n.     An  eel  spitchcooked.  Decker. 

SPITE,  n.  [Dut.  spijt.  —  L.  despecfus  ;  despicio, 
to  despise  ;  de,  down  from,  and  spccio,  to  look 
at ;  It.  dispetto ;  Sp.  despecho ;  Old  Fr.  despit ; 
Fr.  depit.] 

1.  Malice;  rancor;  hate;  malevolence. 
"With  ireful  eyes  and  face  that  shook  with  Sjnte.       Sidney. 

2.  Defiance  ;  opposition  ;  despite  ;  —  com- 
monly used  in  the  phrase  spite  of,  or  in  spite  of. 


In  Spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite. 
One  truth  is  clear  —  whatever  is  is  right. 


Vope. 

Shak. 


3.  Chagrin  ;  vexation ;  trouble. 
Syn.  —  See  Malice. 

SPITE,  11.  a.     \i.  spited  ;  pp.  spiting,  spited.] 
1.  To  meditate,  or  to  do,  mischief  to ;  to  treat 
maliciously  or  with  rancor. 


Beguiled,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain, 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee. 


Shak. 


2.  To  fill  with  spite  ;  to  offend. 

The  which  spited  Perpcnna  to  the  heart.  North. 

SPITE'FUL,  a.    Full  of  spite  ;  malicious  :  malig- 
nant;  malevolent.  "  Spitefulviietches."   White. 
Syn. —  See  Malicious. 

SPITE'FUL-LY,  ad.     Maliciously  ;  malignantly ; 
malevolently ;  rancorously.  Wall^. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  y,  long.    A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  PAST,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 


SPITEFULNESS 

SPITE'pOL-NfiSS,  n.  Desire  to  vex  or  annoy  ; 
malice  ;  malignity  ;  malevolence.  Keil. 

SpItTIRE,  n.  An  angry,  passionate,  or  irascible 
person.  Congreve. 

SpIt'FUL,  n.    A  spadeful.  Clarke. 

tSPIT'oyS,  K.  Spiteful ;  malicious.  ChaiKer 
t  SPIT'oyS-LY,  ad.    Spitefully.  Chaucer. 

SPIT'rAck,  n.    A  rack  for  spits.  W.  Ency. 

SpIt'T^D,  a.    1.  Put  upon  a  spit,  as  meat. 

2.  Having  the  horns  shot  out  into  length,  as 
the  head  of  a  deer.  Bacon. 

SPIt'TEN,  the  obsolescent  past  part,  ot  spit. 

SPIT'T^R,  n.    1.  One  who  spits.  Iluloet. 

2.  A  young  deer  whose  horns  begin  to  shoot ; 
a  pricket.  Barret. 

BPIT'TING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  spits.  P.  Cyc. 
t  SPIT'TLE,  n.  A  hospital ;  a  spital.  B.  Jonson. 
SPIt'TLE,  )t.  [A.  S.  spa^Z.]  Saliva;  s'pii.  Dryden. 

t  SpIT'TLE,  v.  li.     To  dig  or  to  stir  with  a  small 

spade.  Wright. 

t  SPIT'TLY,  a.     Slimy  ;  full  of  spittle.    Cotgrave. 

SPIT-T66N',  n.     A  spit-box.  Ec.  Rev. 

SPIT'— VEN-OM,  n.  Venom  or  poison  ejected  from 
the  mouth."  Hooker. 

SPLANCH'NIC  (spISngk'njk,  82),  a.  [Gr.  (TirXayx^Kdi ; 
a-nl&y^vov,  a  viscus.]  i^Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the 
viscera.     '*  Splanchnic  nerves."  Dunglison. 

SPLANeH-NOG'RA-PHY  (spl&ngk-n5g'rj-fe,  82),  n. 
[Gr.  (T7rAdy;^vov,  a  viscus,  and  Yp6tp(t>,  to  describe.] 
(Med.)  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  viscera.  Dunglison. 

SPLANeH-N6L'0-<?Y  (splSngk-n»l'o-je),  n.  [Gr. 
ctt?.6y;)(^i'ov,  a  viscus,  and  Xdyog,  a  discourse.]  The 
doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  the  viscera.  Brande. 

SPLANjEH-NOT'O-MY  (spl&ngk-),'  n.  [Gr.  cirXdyx- 
vov,  a  viscus,  and  ri/avu,  to  out.]  {Med.)  Dissec- 
tion or  anatomy  of  the  viscera.  Dunglison. 

SPLASH,  V.  a.    [See  Plash.]    [i.  splashed.;  pp. 

SPLASHING,  SPLASHED.] 

1.  To  dash  or  spatter  with  a.  liquid,  as  with 
dirty  water  ;  to  plash. 

2.  To  dash  or  spatter,  as  water.  Lloyd. 

SPLASH,  n.     1.  "Water  or  dirty  water  thrown  up, 

as  from  a  puddle  :  —  a  puddle  ;  a  plash.     Todd. 

2.  The  act  or  the  noise  of  splashing.  Clarke. 

SPLASH,  V  n.  To  strike  and  dash  a  liquid,  as 
water.  Clarice. 

SPLASH'-BOAED,  n.  The  dash-board  of  a  car- 
riage.    [England.]  Bristed. 

SPLASH'?R,  n.  A  guard  placed  over  the  wheels 
of  a  locomotive  engine,  to  prevent  any  person 
on  the  engine  from  coming  in  contact  with 
them,  and  also  to  protect  the  machinery  from 
wet  or  dirt  thrown  up  by  the  wheels.         Weale. 

SPLASH' Y,  a.  Full  of  dirty  water,  or  apt  to  dash 
or  daub'.  Johnson. 

SPlAt'TJ^R,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  in  beating  or 
dashing  water ;  to  splash.  Jamieson. 

SPLAT'T^R-DASH,  ».     An  uproar.         Jamieson. 

SPLAY,  v.a,     [L.  pffico,  to  fold.  —  See  Display.] 

1.  t  To  display  ;  to  spread  out.    "Each  spray 
a  banner  splayed."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

2.  To  spread ;  to  extend.  Britton. 

3.  To  slope  or  slant,  as  a  window.      Francis. 

4.  To  dislocate   or  break  the  shoulder-bone 
of,  as  a  horse.  Johnson. 

SPLAY  (spla),  K.  Spread  or  turned  outward.  "A 
splay-ioot."  Burnet. 

SPLAY,  n.  (Arch.)  A  sloped  or  slanted  surface ; 
a  slanting  expansion,  as  of  a  window.     Weale. 

SPLAY'-FOOT  (-fftt),  n.  A  foot  the  plantar  sur- 
face of  which  IS  flattened  instead  of  being  con- 
cave ;  a  flat-foot.  Dunglison. 

SPLAY'-FOOT  (spla'mt),  )  „.    Having  the 

SPLAY'-FOOT-ED  (spla'fut-ed),  '  footturned  out- 
ward; flat-footed.  Machin. 

SPLAY'— MOUTH,  n.  A  mouth  widened  or  spread, 
as  by  design.  Dryden. 
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SPLAY'-MoOtheD,  a.     Having  a  wide  mouth. 

SPLEEN,  n.     [Gr  nTrXfiv  ;  L.  splen.'] 

1.  (Anat.)  A  soft,  spongy,  parenchymatous, 
oval  organ  situated  deeply  m  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  below  the  diaphragm,  above  the  colon, 
between  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  stomach  and 
the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  and  above  and 
anterior  to  the  kidneys ;  the  milt.  Its  functions 
are  unknown.  Dunglison. 

flS^  The  tqilem  was  anciently  supposed  to  be  the 
seat  of  melancholy,  anger,  or  peevisJmess, 

2.  Anger ;  iU-humor ;  peevishness ;  spite. 
**  Spleen  and  sour  disdain."  Pope. 

3.  A  freak  ;  a  caprice  ;  a  whim. 

a  hare-brained  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen.      Shah. 
Charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person.  Sliak. 

4.  A  sudden  motion ;  a  fit.     [u.]  Shak. 


Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  coUicd  night 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth. 


Shak. 


5.  Melancholy  ;   hypochondriasis.     "  Spleen, 
vapors,  and  small-pox."  Pope. 

6.  t  Immoderate  or  extravagant  merriment. 

They  that  desire  the  spleen,  and  would  die  with  laughing. 

Shak. 

SPLBENED  (splend),  a.  Deprived  of  the  spleen. 
"  Animals  spleened  grow  salacious."  Arbuthnot. 

SPLEEN'FUL,  a.  Angry ;  peevish  ;  fretful ;  mel- 
ancholy ;  splenetic.  Shak. 

SPLEEN'JSH,  a.    Fretful ;  spleeny.  B.  Hall. 

SPLEEN'!SH-LY,  ad.  In  a  spleenish  manner  ; 
peevishly  ;  fretfully ;  angrily.  Clarke. 

SPLEEN'ISH-NESS,  »t.  Peevishness;  fretfulness  ; 
moroseness.  Clarke. 

t  SPLEEN'L^SS,  a.     Kind  ;  gentle.       Chapman. 

SPLEEN'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  a  genus  of  ferns;  Asplcnium; — so 
called  from  their  being  formerly  supposed  to  be 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  the 
spleen.  Loudon. 

SPLEEN' Y,  a.  Angry;  peevish  ;  fretful ;  ill-tem- 
pered; irritable.  Shak. 

SPLEp'^pT,  n.  A  cloth  dipped  in  a  liquor,  for 
washing  a  sore.  Crabb. 

SPLEN'DjpNT,  a.  [L.  splendeo,  splendens,  to 
shine.] 

1.  Having  great  lustre ;    shining ;    splendid ; 
bright ;  resplendent.     "Splendent  planets." 

Browne 

2.  Eminently      conspicuous ;      illustrious. 
"  Splendent  fortunes."  Wotton. 

God*s  third  attribute  is  his  goodness;  and  this  is  splendent 
in  two  respects.  Shelford. 

SPLEN'DJD,  a.  [L.  splendidus ;  splendeo,  to 
shine  ;  It.  splendido  ;  Sp.  esptendido  ;  t'r.  splen- 
dide.'] 

1.  Having  splendor  ;   shining ;  showy  ;  mag- 
nificent ;  conspicuous  ;    sumptuous  ;   pompous. 


Fast  by  his  side  Fisistratus  lay  spread, 
In  age  his  equal,  on  a  splendid  bed. 

2.  Illustrious ;    brilliant  ; 


Pope. 
glorious  ;    heroic  ; 
sublime  ;  grand;  as,  "Splendid  achievements." 
Syn.  — See  Magnificence,  Sublime. 

t  SPLEN-DID'l-OUS,  a.     Splendid.  Drayton. 

SPLEN'DID-LY,  ad.  In  a  splendid  manner ;  mag- 
nificently; showily.  More. 

SPLEN'DjD-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  splendid ;  splendor.  Boyle. 

SPLEN'DOR,  ».  [Ij.  splendor ;  It.  splendore ;  Sp. 
esplendor ;  Fr.  sple^ideur.l 

1.  Great  brightness  ;  lustre ;  brilliancy. 

The  dignity  of  gold  above  silver  is  not  much;  the  splendor 
is  alike,  and  more  pleasing  to  some  eyes.  Bacon. 

2.  Magnificence  ;    grandeur  ;   pomp  ;    show. 
"  Splendor  of  habit  and  retinue."  South. 

Syn.  — See  Brightness,  Clearness,  Gran- 
deur, Magnificence. 

t  SPLEN'DROyS,  u.     Splendid.  Drayton. 

SPLEN'5-TrC  (122)  [splSn'e-tik,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wr.  Wb. ;  sple-nSt'jk,  K.  C.  Ash'],  a. 
[L.  spkneticus  ;  It.  splenetico  ;  Sp.  esplenetico  ; 
Fr.  splmetique.]  Affected  with,  or  proceeding 
from,  spleen  ;  fretful ;  peevish ;  morose.   Pope. 

SPLEN'5-TIC,  n.    A  splenetic  person.         Toiler. 

SPL^-NET'I-CAL,  a.    Splenetic ;  fretful.  Wotton. 


SPLINTERY 

SPL5-NET'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  splenetic  or  fretful 
manner ;  peevishly.  Alexander, 

SPLEN'JC,  a.  [Gr.  anXrtvmSs ;  cnXtjv,  the  spleen  ; 
L.  splenicus ;  It.  splenica ;  Sp.  esplenico  ;  Fr. 
spUnique.']  (Anat.)  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
spleen.     "  Splenic  artery."  Dunglison. 

SPEN'5-CAL,  «..     Pertaining  to  the  spleen.      Ash, 

SPLEN'ISH,  a.   Fretful ;  spleenish.  [e.]  Drayton, 

SPLlg-NI'TJS,  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
spleen.  Dunglison. 

t  SPLEN'I-TIVE,  a.    Hot ;  fiery ;  splenetic.  Shak. 

SPLEN-J-ZA'TION,  n.  {Med.)  The  state  of  the 
lungs  in  the  first  or  second  stage  of  pneumonia, 
or  lung  fever,  in  which  its  tissue  resembles  th^ 
of  the  spleen.  Dunglison. 

SPLEN'O-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  uiri.fiv,  the  spleen,  and 
ki'iIt),  a  tumor,  hernia.]  {Med.)  Hernia  formed 
by  the  spleen.  Dunglison. 

SPL5-N0G'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  n-nlfiv,  the  spleen, 
and  ypd(p(i},  tq  describe.]  {Med.)  A  description 
of  the  spleen.  Dunglison. 

SPL{;-n6l'0-(?Y,  «.  [Gr.  cirX/iv,  the  spleen,  and 
?.6yos,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  A  treatise  or  dis- 
course on  the  spleen.  Dunglison. 

SPL?-N6T'0-MY,re.  [Gr.  (nr?.^v,  spleen,  anirtiivw, 
to  cut.]     Dissection  of  the  spleen.      Dunglison. 

SPLENT,  m.     A  splint.  — See  Splint. 

SPLENT,  re  A  kind  of  cannel  coal ;  —  called  also 
splent-coal  and  splint.  Cleaveland. 

SPLICE,  v.  a.  [Dut.  splitsen;  Ger.  splissen;  Dan. 
splisse;  &\\.  splissa. —  See  Split.]  [j.  spliced  ; 
pp.  splicing,  spliced.]  To  join  together,  as 
two  ropes,  by  interweaving  their  strands.  Dana. 
To  splice  the  main  brace,  to  give  or  to  take  a  drink 
of  liquor,  as  in  cold  or  wet  weather  ;  —  a  cant  phrase 
among  sailors.  Mar.  Diet, 

SPLICE,  re.  The  junction  of  two  ropes  by  inter- 
weaving their  strands  :  —  a  piece  added  by  spli- 
cing. Mar.  Diet. 

SPLi'CING,  re.    The  act  of  one  who  splices. 

SPLINT,  re.  [Dut.  splinter,  splijten,  to  split; 
Ger  splitter,  splint ;  Dan.  sphnt."] 

1.  A  thin  piece  of  wood  or  other  solid  sub- 
stance split  off';  a  splinter.  Holland. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  thin  piece  of  wood,  or  other  ma- 
terial, for  confining  in  their  place  the  parts  of 
broken  bones,  when  set.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Armor.)  A  small  overlapping  metal  plate 
covering  the  inner  bend  of  the  arm  above  the 
elbow,  and  serving  as  a  defence  for  it,  while  it 
admits  of  free  motion.  Fairholt. 

4.  {Farriery.)  A  tumor,  first  callous  and  af- 
terwards bony,  with  part  of  its  base  resting  on 
the  line  of  union  of  the  shank-bone  and  the 
splint-bones  of  a  horse.  Youatt. 

SPLINT,   V  a.      1.  To  split  into  thin  pieces;  to 

splinter  ;  to  shiver.  Florio. 

2.  To  confine  or  secure  by  splints.  Shak. 

SPLInt,  re.  A  kind  of  cannel  coal;  splent-coal ; 
—  written  also  splent,  Cleaveland, 

SPLINT'-BONE,  re.  {Farriery,)  A  name  applied 
to  one  of  the  two  small  bones  extending  from 
the  knee  to  the  fetlock  of  a  horse,  behind  the 
canon,  or  shank-bone.  Youatt, 

SPLIN'TjgR,  re.  [Dut.  splinter,  — See  Splint.] 
A  thin  or  pointed  piece  of  wood  or  other  sub- 
stance split  or  rent  off;  a  splint.  Bacon, 

SPLIN'T^R,  V.  a.  [i.  splintered  ;  pp.  splin- 
tering, SPLINTERED.] 

1.  To  split  or  rend  into  fragments,  or  long, 
thin  pieces  ;  to  shiver. 

ril  seek  no  safety  from  a  splintered  reed.  Harte. 

2.  To  confine  by  splints  ;  to  splint.  Bp.  Wren. 

3.  To  support ;  to  prop.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

SPLIN'Tf  R,  V.  n.  To  be  split  or  broken  into  frag- 
ments or  thin  pieces.        Woodland  Companion, 

SPLIN'T^R— BAR,  re.  A  cross-piece  supporting 
the  springs  of  a  carriage.  Simmonds, 

SPLIN'T^R-PRdoP,  re.  {Mil.)  Able  to  resist  the 
splinters  of  bursting  shells.  Glos,ofMil.  Terms, 

SPLIN'T3;R-Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  having,  or  re- 
sembling, splinters.  Brande. 
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SPLIT,  V.  a.  [Dut.  splijten ;  Ger.  spkissen,  split- 
terti,  spalten  ;   Dan.  splitte ;    Sw.  splittra.']      \i. 

SPLIT    or  SPLITTED  ;  pp.   SPLITTING,   SPLIT   Or 

SPLiTTED.  —  Splitted  is  little  used.] 

1.  To  divide  or  separate  longitudinally ;   to 
cleave  ;   to  rive  ;  to  rend. 

With  sounding  axes  to  the  ctovc  they  go, 

Fell,  si^lit^  nnd  lay  the  fuel  in  a  row.  Dryden. 

2.  To  divide  ;  to  part ;  to  separate  ;  to  sunder. 

Two  crimes  whieh  lie  has  dealt  with,  and,  to  make  the 
more  solemn  show,  he  split  them  into  twenty.         Atterbury. 

3.  To  divide  or  break  into  discord. 

A  secret  and  irresistible  power  splits  their  counsels.  South. 
Syn.  —  See  Crack. 

SPLIT,  V.   n.     1.    To  burst  or  part  asunder ;  to 

_  sufTer  disruption.    "  If  the  mast  split."  Dryden. 

A  huge  vessel  of  exceeding  hard  marble  spUt  asunder  by 

congealed  water.  Boyle. 

2.  To  burst  with  laughter ;  to  shout. 

Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split.  Pope. 

3.  To   be   broken   or   dashed  to  pieces,    as 
against  rocks.  "  After  our  ship  did  split."  Shak. 

4.  To  betray  confidence.  [Local,Eng.]  Wright. 
Syn.  —  See  Break. 

SPLIT,  n.     1.  A  longitudinal  crack  or  fissure. 
2.  A  division  or  breach,  as  in  a  party. 
A  split  among  the  British  archaeologists.  Land.  AthentBum. 

SPLIT,  p.  a.     1.  Divided  longitudinally. 
Johnson. 
2.  (Bot.)  Divided  about  to  the  mid- 
dle, or  somewhat  more  deeply,  into  a 
determinate     number     of    segments ; 
cleft.  Lindley. 

Split  in   two,    (Sot.)   bifid;    two-cleft. — 
SpUt  in  tkrec,  (Bot.)  trifid  ;  three-cleft.  Lindley.  Oray. 

SPLIT'-PEA.'JB,  n.    Husked  peas  split  for  making 

soup  or  puddings.  Simmonds. 

SPLIT'Tlf  E,  re.     One  who  splits.  Swift. 

SPLURQfE,  71.  A  great  effort ;  a  struggle  ;  a  bus- 
tle.    [Local  and  vulgar,  XJ.  S.]  Bartlett. 

SPLUT'TgR,  n.  Bustle;  tumult;  stir;  excite- 
ment.   [Vulgar.]  Johnson. 

SPLUT'T^R,  II.  n.  [i.  SPLUTTEKED  ;  pp.  SPLUT- 
TERING, SPLUTTERED.]  To  Speak  hastily  and 
confusedly;  to  stammer.  Carletmi. 

SPLUT'TgR-pR,  n.  One  who  splutters,  or  speaks 
imperfectly  through  haste.     [Vulgar.]     Smart. 

SPOCH'DOG,  m.     A  species  of  dog.  Dryden. 

SPOn'O-MAN-CY,  re.  [Gr.  inroids,  ashes,  and  fiar- 
Tfio,  divination.]     Divination  by  ashes.    Smart. 

SPOD'U-MENE,  re.  {Min.)  A  crystalline  and  also 
clcav'able  massive  mineral,  of  pearly  lustre,  of 
various  colors,  translucent  or  subtranslucent, 
and  composed  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
llthia.  Sometimes  the  alumina  is  replaced  by 
the  protoxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

SPOIL,  V.  a.  [L.  spolio  ;  spolium,  spoil ;  It.  spo- 
gliare;    Fr.  spolier.]     [«.  spoiled  or  spoilt; 

pp.  SPOILING,  spoiled  Or  SPOILT.] 

1.  To  strip  or  deprive  of  goods  or  property  ; 
to  rob  ;  to  plunder  ;  to  despoil ;  to  fleece. 

They  were  most  injuriously  spoiled  of  all  they  had.     Knolles. 

2.  To  seize  by  robbery  or  violence  ;  to  steal. 

How  can  one  enter  into  a  strong  man's  house,  and  spoil  his 
goods,  except  he  first  bind  the  strong  man  ?  Matt.  xii.  29. 

This  mount 
Witli  all  his  verdure  spoiled,  and  trees  adritt.        Milton. 

SPOIL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  spillan ;  Dut.  S;  Ger.  spillen ; 
Dan.  spilde ;  Sw.  ^  Icel.  spilla.']  To  deprive  of 
use  or  usefulness  ;  to  render  useless ;  to  cor- 
rupt;  to  mar;  to  ruin.  "Spiritual  pride  spoils 
many  graces."  Bp.  Taylor. 

It  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time.  Shak. 

Women  are  . . .  spoiled  by  this  education.  Zocke. 

SPOIL,  V.  re.  To  practise  robbery  or  plunder ;  to 
rob  ;  to  steal ;  to  pilfer. 

England  was  infested  by  robbers  and  outlaws,  which,  lurk- 
ing in  woods,  used  to  break  forth  to  rob  and  spoil.      Spemer. 

SPoTl,  V.  re.    To  grow  useless;  to  become  cor- 
rupted or  ruined  ;  to  decay,  as  fruit. 
He  was  only  to  look  that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiM.^ 

SPOIL,  n.     [L.  spolium ;  It.  spoglia  ;  Sp.  despajo.] 
1.  That  which  is  taken  by  robbery  or  violence ; 
plunder  ;  pillage ;  booty  ;  prey. 

My  vote  was  counted  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  I  was  over- 
looked in  the  division  of  the  spoil.  „"• 
I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils.                   Sliak, 


2.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or  effort. 
>  Each  science  and  each  art  his  spoil.  Mentley. 

3.  Robbery  ;  pillage  ;  rapine  ;  spoliation. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.  Shak, 

4.  Corruption  or  cause  of  corruption  ;  ruin. 
Villanous  company  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me.  Slidk. 

5.  A  serpent's  slough  or  cast  skin.       Bacon. 
Syn.  — See  Booty. 

SPOIL' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  spoiled.  Dr.Arnold. 

SPOIL'-BANK,  «.  A  bank  formed  by  earth  dug 
out  of  any  place,  as  in  making  a  canal.     Crabb. 

SPOIL'ipR,  n.  One  who  spoils  or  robs ;  a  plunder- 
er ;  a  robber  ;  a  corrupter  ;  a  destroyer.  South. 

t  SPOIL' FUL,  o.    "Wasteful;  rapacious.  Spenser. 

SPOIL'ING,  re.     Plunder ;  pillage ;  spoil.    Clarke. 

SPOKE,  «.  [A.  S.  spaca;  Dut.  speek;  Ger. 
speiche. — See  Spike.] 

1.  One  of  the  bars  of  a  wheel  which  extend 
from  the  nave  or  hub  to  the  felly  or  rim.    Shak. 

The  spokes,  we  are  by  Ovid  told, 

Were  silver,  and  the  axle  gold.  Swift. 

2.  A  round  of  a  ladder.  Lovelace. 

3.  A  kind  of  skid  for  a  vehicle.       Simm07uls. 
To  put  a  spoke  in  one^s  wheel,  to  throw  an  impedi- 
ment in  one's  way  ;  to  thwart  a  design.  Wright. 

j^^  "  Spoke  [in  the  phrase,  to  put  a  spoke  in  his 
wheel]  is  probably  a  corruption  of  spike,  to  put  or 
drive  a  spike  into  the  nave,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
wheel  from  turning  on  its  axle.  The  effect  is  simihir 
to  that  of  spiking  cannon."     Ricluirdson. 

SPOKE,  V.  a.   To  fit  or  furnish  with  spokes.  Pope. 

SPOKE,  i.  from  speak.    See  Speak. 

SPOKED  (spokt),  p.  u,.    Having  spokes.  Hobhouse. 

SPO'KEN  (spo'kn),  p.  from  speak.     See  Speak. 

SPOKE'SHAVE,  ».     A  kind  of  shave  for  smooth- 
-   ing  spokes,  &c.  Palsgrave. 

SPOKES'MAN,  •«.     One  who  speaks  for  another. 
He  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  thy  people.        Ex,  vi.  16. 

SPO'LI-A-RV,  n.  [L.  spoliarium."] '  A  place  in  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  where  the  clothes  were 
stripped  from  the  slain  gladiators  who  were 
dragged  thither.  Milton, 

SPO'LJ-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  spolio,  spoliatus;  spolinm, 
spoil.]     To  rob  ;  to  plunder  ;  to  spoil.     Croker. 

SPO'LJ-ATE,  V.  re.     To  rob  ;  to  spoil.  Craig. 

SPO-LI-A'TIpN,  ?J.  [L.  spoliatio  ;  ^  It.  spoglia- 
zione ;  Sp.  espoliacion  ;  Fr.  spoliation.'] 

1.  'The  act  of  plundering  ;  violent  deprivation 
of  possession ;  robbery.  Burrill. 

2.  {Eng.  Eccl.  Law.)  An  injury  done  by  one 
clerk  or  incumbent  to  another  by  taking  the 
fruits  of  his  benefice  under  a  pretended  title  :  — 
a  waste  of  church  property  by  an  ecclesiastical 
person.  Blackstone. 

SPO'LI-A-TIVB,  t*.  [Fr.  spoliatif.']  Spoliatory: 
—  diminishing,  —  applied  to  blood-letting. 

Ihmglison. 

SPO'LI-A-TOR,  re.  [L.]  One  who  commits  spo- 
liation ;  a  spoiler.  Perrin. 

SPO'Ll-A-TO-RY,  a.  Causing  spoliation ;  de- 
structive. "  [a.]  Ch.  Ob. 

SPON-DA'IC,         ?  a.      [Gr.  o-irovfoa/c<i< ;  L.  «pon- 

SPON-DA'I-CAL,  )  daicus;  It.  spondaic o ',  Fr. 
spondaXque.']  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  a 
spondee  or  spondees.  Fcrrand. 

SPON'DEE,  re.  [Gr.  cirov^sw^ ;  ottovHt'i,  a  libation,  a 
treaty;  —  so  called,  because,  at  treaties,  slow, 
solemn  melodies  were  used,  chiefly  in  this  metre ; 
It.  spondeo  ;  Sp.  espondeo  ;  Fr.  spondee.]  {Pros.) 
A  foot  consisting  of  two  long  syllables.  Broome. 

SPON'DYL,  re.  [Gr.  a<p6vM.o(,  oit6vIv).os  ;  L.  spon- 
dylus ;  It.  spondilo ;  Fr.  spondyle.]  A  single 
joint  of  the  spine ;  a  vertebre.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SPONG,  n,  A  projection  of  land ;  a  projecting 
part  of  a  field.     [Local,  Eng.]  Fuller. 

SPONGE  (spiinj),  re.  [Gr.  o-noyyo^,  aitoyyia;  L. 
spongia  ;  It.  spogna,  spugna  ;  Sp.  esponja ;  Fr. 
eponge.  —  A.  S.  spinge,  sponge ;  Dut.  spons.] 

1.  A  soft,  porous  substance,  or  cellular,  fibrous 
tissue,  produced  naturally,  and  used  for  wiping 
and  cleansing,  or  for  imbibing  moisture. 

Spongen  are  gathered  from  the  sides  of  rocks.  Bacon. 


,^»  "  Generally,  and  we  think  justly,  zoijiogists 
have  claiuied  these  organizations  for  the  animal  Iting- 
dom,  and  ranked  tliem  among  the  zoophytes  ;  but 
there  are  eminent  writers  who  dissent  from  this  view 
on  diiferent  grounds,  and  prefer  to  rank  the  marine 
and  fresh  water  sponges  with  plants."    Eng.  Cyc. 

JS3^  "  The  sponges  of  commerce  are  usually  pre- 
pared before  tliey  come  to  the  market,  by  being  beaten 
and  soaked  in  dlliite  muriatic  acid,  with  a  view  to 
bleach  them,  and  to  dissolve  any  adherent  portions  of 
carbonate  of  lime."    Brande. 

2.  Any  instrument  or  soft  substance  used  for 
wiping  and  cleaning ;  as,  "  A  sponge  for  a  gun." 

3.  Soft  dough  for  bread.  Simmotids. 

4.  One  who  sponges  or  gains  by  mean  arts  ; 
a  sponger.  Clarke, 

5.  The  hinder  part  of  a  horse-shoe.        Bum. 
Platinum  sponge,  spongy  platinum.  —  See  Plati- 
num. 

SPONGE  (spiinj),  v.  a.  \i,  SPONGED  ;  pp,  SPON- 
GING, SPONGED.] 

1.  'To  cleanse  or  wipe  with  a  sponge.  Johnson. 

2.  To  wipe  out  with  a  sponge.  Hooker, 

3.  To  gain  by  extortion  or  by  mean  arts. 

To  sponge  a  breakfast  once  a  week.  Swift. 

4.  To  wet  or  dampen,  as  cloth,  to  prevent 
shrinking.  Preble. 

SP6n(?E  (spunj),  V.  n.  1.  To  suck  in  or  imbibe 
moisture,  as  a  sponge.  Johnson. 

2.  To  live  by  mean  arts  ;  to  hang  on  others 
for  maintenance. 

The  fly  is  an  intruder,  and  a  common  smell-feast,  that 
sponges  upon  other  people's  trenchers.  VEstrange. 


SPONGE'-CAKE,    re. 
kind  of  sweet  cake. 


A  very  light  and  porous 
NichoUs. 
SP6N9E'Llg;T,  n.    {Bot.)  A  spongiole.  Eng,  Cyc. 

SP6n'G5-OUS,  a.     Having  the  nature  of  sponge ; 

spongy.  Humble. 

SPON'p^R   (spiin'jer),  re.      One  who  sponges  or 

hangs  on  others  for  a  maintenance.  UEstrange, 
SPON^E'-TREB,  re.      {Bot.)    An  evergreen  tree 

of  St.  Domingo  ;  Acacia  jarnesiana.     Loudon. 

SPON'pI-FORM,  a.  [L.  spongia,  sponge,  anA forma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  sponge.      Phillips. 

SPON'pi-NESS,  re.  The  quaUty  or  the  state  of 
being  spongy;  softness  and  porousness. iJaruet/. 

SPON^t'ING,  p.  a.  "Wiping  up  or  squeezing  out 
what  remains,  as  with  a  sponge.  Smart. 

SPON^'INGr-HOUSE,  re.  {Law.)  A  bailiff's  house 
or  office,  where  persons  arrested  for  debt  are 
kept  for  a  time,  till  they  compromise  with  their 
creditors,  or  are  removed  to  a  closer  confine- 
ment. Crabb. 

SPON'pI-OLE,  re.  [L.  spongiola,  a  small  root  of 
the  asparagus ;  Fr.  spongiole,  a  spongiole.] 
{Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  the  extremity  of  a 
fibre  of  a  root  which  was  formerly  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  destitute  of  epidermis,  and  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  surround- 
ing medium  ;  a  spongelet.  G^'ay, 

SPON'pJ-OSE,  a,  [L.  spongiosus;  spongia, 
sponge.]  Resembling  sponge  ;  SfOTi^. Maunder. 

t  Sp6n'9!-oOS,  a.  [Fr.  spongieux.]  Full  of 
small  cavities  like  a  sponge  ;  spongy.     Cheyne. 

SPONG'OID,  a.  [Gr.  cTtiyyoi,  sponge,  and  clios, 
form.]  Resembling  sponge  ;  spongy.  Dunglison, 

SP6n'(?Y  (spiln'je),  a.  1.  Resembling  sponge ;  soft 

and  porous.     "  A  spongy  excrescence."  Bacon. 

2.  "Wet ;  drenched  ;  soaked  ;  full  of  liquor,  as 

a  sponge.    "  His  spongy  officers."  Shak. 

Spongy  platinum.     See  PLATINUM. 

SPONK,  re.    Spunk. — See  Spunk.  Jamieson. 

SPON'SAL,  a.  [L.  sponsalis.]  Relating  to  mar- 
riage or  espousals  ;  nuptial.  Bailey. 

SPON'SJ-BLE,  a.  Responsible.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wr. 

SPON'SION,  71.  [L.  sponsio ;  spondeo,  to  promise 
solemnly ;  It.  sponsione.] 

1.  The  act  of  becoming  a  surety,  especially  in 
baptism.  Napleton, 

2.  {Intemaiional  Law.)  An  engagement 
made  on  behalf  of  a  state  by  an  agent  not 
specially  authorized,  or  exceeding  the  limits  of 
the  authority  under  which  it  purports  to  be 
made,  and  which,  to  he  valid,  must  be  confirmed 
by  express  or  tacit  ratification;  as  the  official 
act  of  an  admiral  or  a  general  suspending  or 
limiting  hostilities,  cpitulations  of  surrender, 
cartels  of  exchange,  &c.  Bun'ill, 
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SP6n'SION-AL,  a.  Responsible ;  implying  a 
pledge.  "That  sponm'onai  person."  [n.]  Leighton. 

SPON'SOB,  n.  [L.]  A  surety,  —  particularly 
one  who  is  surety  for  an  infant  in  baptism,  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  faith  in  its  name,  and 
guaranteeing  its  religious  education;  a  god- 
father or  a  godmother.  Ayliffe. 

SPpN-SO'RJ-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  sponsor.  Clarke. 

SPON'SpR-SHiP,  n.  The  state  or  the  office  o'f  a 
sponsor.  Dana. 

SP6N-TA-NE'(-TY,  n.  [School  L.  spontandtas, 
from  L.  sponte,  voluntarily ;  It.  spontaneity  ; 
Sp.  espontaneidad ;  Fr.  spontanSte.']  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  spontaneous ;  the  true 
and  real  dependence  of  our  actions  on  ourselves  ; 
spontaneousness.  Bramhall. 

SPpN-TA'N^-oOs,  a.  [L.  spontaneus ;  sponte,  of 
free  will,  voluntarily  ;  It.  spontanea  ;  Sp.  espon- 
ianeo;  Fr.  spontane.'\  Arising  or  existing 
from  natural  inclination,  disposition,  or  ten- 
dency, or  without  external  cause ;  acting,  pro- 
ceeding, or  growing  of  itself  or  of  its  own  ac- 
cord ;  self-moving,  self-acting,  or  self-existing  ; 
not  compelled,  constrained,  reluctant,  or  artifi- 
cial ;  voluntary  ;  as,  "  Spontaneous  growth." 

The  spontaneous  eflfuaions  of  the  heart  are  more  than  the 
voluntary  services  of  benevolence.  Crabb. 

j(^=  "  Those  operations  of  mind  which  are  contin- 
ually going  on  without  any  effort  or  intention  on  our 
part,  are  spontaneous.^^     Fleming. 

Syn.  —  See  Voluntary. 

SPON-TA'N¥-OtJs-LY,  ad.  In  a  spontaneous 
manner  ;  of  one's  own,  or  its  own,  accord  or  nat- 
ural tendency ;  voluntarily.  Benthy. 

SPON-TA'Njl-oys-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
spontaneous  ;  spontaneity.  Hak. 

t  SPON'TA-NY,  a.     Spontaneous.  Chaucer. 

SPON-T66n',  n.  [It.  spuntone  ;  Sp.  Sj  Fr.  espon- 
t'on.]  (Mil.)  A  weapon  resembling  a  halberd, 
formerly  used  instead  of  a  half-pike  by  infantry 
officers.  Stocquelei: 

SPOOK,  n.     [But.]     A  ghost ;  a  spectre.     Roffet. 

Sp66l,  n.  [Dut.  spoel;  Ger.  spule  ;  Dan.  .Sr  Sw. 
spole.  —  Gael,  spa/;  Ir.spol']  A  piece  of  cane  or 
reed  with  a  knot  at  each  end,  or  a  piece  of  wood 
turned  with  a  ridge  at  each  end,  used  to  wind 
thread  or  yarn  on.  Johnson. 

SPOOli,  V.  a.  \i.  SPOOLED;  pp.  spooling, 
SPOOLED.]    To  wind  on  a  spool.  Ash. 

Sp66l'^R,  n.     One  who  spools.  Mason. 

SPOOM,  V.  n.  [Probably  from  spume,  a  foam.  John- 
son.'] {Naut.)  To  sail  swiftly  before  the  wind, 
as  a  vessel.  Dnjden. 

Sp66n,  n.  [A.  S.  span,  a  chip  ;  Dut.  spaan  ;  Ger. 
span ;  Dan.  spaan ;  Sw.  span ;  Icel.  spann,  a 
chip,  a  spoon.  —  Gael.  Spain,  a  spoon  ;  Ir.  Spain, 
sponog.]  A  utensil  consisting  of  a  bowl  or  con- 
cave vessel  with  a  handle,  used  for  taking  up 
liquids,  &c.,  at  table,  and  for  dipping.         Shak. 

t  SPOON,  V.  n.    To  spoom.  —  See  Spoom.  Bailey. 

SPdoN'-BtLL,  n.  (Ornith.) 
A  bird  of  the  family  Ardei- 
dee  and  genus  Platalea, 
distinguished  by  the  beak 
being  long,  broad,  and  flat 
throughout  its  length,  but 
mope  so  at  the  tip,  where 
it  has  the  form  of  a  round, 
spoon-shaped  disk.  Baird. 
Roseate  spoon-bill,  the  Pla- 


talea Ajaja,  a  native  of  Guiand 
and  Mexico.  —  White  spoon- 
bill, the  Platalea  leticorodia,  a 
native  of  most  parts  of  tlie  Old  World. 


"White  spoon-bill. 

Baird. 


Sp66n'DEIFT,  «.  (Naut.)  "Water  swept  from 
the  tops  of  the  waves  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind  in  a  tempest,  and  driven  along  before  it, 
covering  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Dana. 

SP66n'EY,  m.  a  dull  or  weak-minded  fellow ;  a 
dolt ;  a  blockhead.     [Low.]  C.  Bronte. 

SPOON'FUL,  «. ;  pi.  spoonpuls.     1.  As  much  as 

a  spoon  will  hold.  Bacon. 

2.  A  small  quantity.  Arbuthnot. 

Sp66n'MEAT,  n.  Food  taken  with  a  spoon  ; 
liquid  food,  as  broth.  Wiseman. 


SP66n'WORT  (spSn'wurt),  n.  (So«.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Cochlearia, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  hollowed  like  a  spoon; 
scurvy-grass.  Harte. 

SP66r,  re.     [Dut.  spoor.]    1.  The  track  or  trail  of 

a  wild  animal.  Crabb. 

2.  The  dung  of  the  moose.  Hammond. 

Sp6r  'a-DE^,  n.  pi.    [L.,  from  Gr.  oirofHiii.] 

1.  Scattered  islands; — particularly  a  group  of 
islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Crabb. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  name  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  such  stars  as  were  not  included  in  any  con- 
stellation, called  by  the  moderns  unformed  or 
informed  stars.  '  Hutton. 

SPp-RA'D5-AL,  a.     Sporadic  ;  scattered.  P.  Mag. 

SPp-RAD'JC,         /  a.     [Gr.   iriropa&ciif,   scattered, 
SPO-rAd'J-CAL,  )  sporadic ;    a-nei^ia,    to    sow,  to 

scatter ;  It.' sporadico  ;  Sp.  esporadico  ;  Fr.  spo~ 

radique.] 

1.  (Med.)  Noting  diseases  which  supervene 
in  every  season  and  situation  from  accidental 
causes,  and  independently  of  any  epidemic  or 
contagious  influence ;  scattered  ;  not  epidemic. 

Dunglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  species  which  occur  in  more 
than  one  of  the  separate  districts  assigned  to 
particular  floras.  Uenslow. 

SPp-EAD'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  scattered  manner. 

SPORE,  ■It..  [Gr.  o-TTiifjo?,  a  sowing ;  aneipw,  to  sow.] 
(Bot.)  A  body  resulting  from  the  fructification 
of  cryptogamous  plants,  and  analogous  to  the 
seed  of  phEenogamous  plants.  Gray. 

SPOR'EAN,  n.  [Scot.]  A  leathern  pouch  worn 
in  front  by  Highlanders  in  full  dress.  Jamieson. 

SPORT,  n.  [Gael,  spors,  spurt,  sport.  —  Dut.  spo^, 
mock,  mockery;  boert,  jest;  Ger.  spott;  Icel. 
spott.  —  It.  diporto,  sport ;  Old  Fr.  desport.] 

1.  That  which  diverts  or  produces  mirth  or 
pleasure  ;  play  ;  diversion  ;  amusement ;  pas- 
time ;  game ;  fun. 

They  called  for  him  [Samson]  out  of  the  prison-house,  and 

he  made  them  sport.  Judu-  xvi.  25. 

He  that  spends  all  his  life  in  sports  is  like  one  who  wears 

nothing  but  fringes,  and  eats  nothing  but  sauces.  Fuller, 

By  sfjorts  like  these  are  all  his  cares  beguiled; 

The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child^  GoldsiniiJi. 

2.  That  with  which  a  person  or  thing  plays. 

Each,  on  his  rock  transfixed,  the  sport  and  prey 

Of  racking  whirlwinds.  Milton, 

3.  Contemptuous  or  derisive  mirth ;  mock  ; 
mockery  ;  ridicule  ;  derision. 

They  had  his  messengeis  in  derision,  and  made  a  sport  of 
his  prophets.  Estlras  i.  51. 

4.  Play  or  idle  jingle.  "  Who  should  intro- 
duce such  a  sport  of  words."  Broome. 

5.  Diversion  of  the  field,  as  of  fowling,  hunt- 
ing, racing,  or  fishing.  Clarendon. 

In  sport,  in  jest ;  not  in  earnest. 
Syn.  —  See  Amhsement,  Play. 

SPORT,  V.  u.  \i.  SPORTED;  pp.  SPOUTING, 
SPORTED.] 

1.  To  divert ;  to  make  merry  ;  —  used  with  a 
reciprocal  pronoun.  "  They  sported  themselves 
in  his  pain."  Sidney. 

2.  To  represent  sportfully  or  by  play. 

Sporting  on  the  lyre  thy  love  of  youth.  Dryden. 

3.  To  utter  sportively;  —  used  with  off. 

He  thus  sports  off&  dozen  epigrams.  Addison. 

4.  To  exhibit  or  make  a  show  of;  as,  "Jack 
Jehu  sported  a  new  gig  yesterday."  Grose.  [Col- 
loquial or  vulgar.]  Wright. 

SPORT,  V.  n.  1.  To  play ;  to  frolic  ;  to  wanton. 
"  Sporting  the  lion  ramped."  Milton. 

O'er  the  green  mead  the  sporting  virgins  play.         2'ope. 

2.  To  jest;  to  joke;  to  trifle;  —  followed  by 
with.   *''H.e  sports  with  hh  own  life."   Tillnison. 

3.  To  practise  the  diversions  of  the  field  ;  to 
be  engaged  in  hunting,  racing,  fishing,  &c. 

Syn.  — See  Jest. 

SPORT-A-BIL'1-TY,  re.    Frolicsomeness.    Sterne. 

SPORT'AL,  a..  Relating  to,  or  used  in,  sports. 
"  Sportal  arms."  Dryden. 

SPORT'^E,  ■/(.    One  who  sports.  Sherwood. 

SPORT'FUL,  a.     1.  Full  of  sport;  mirthful ;  mer- 
ry ;  sportive.     "The  sportful  heii."        Milton. 
2.  Done  for  play  or  in  jest.  Bentley. 


SPOET'ruL-LY,  ad.  With  sport;  merrily;  play- 
fully; in  jest!  Herbert. 

SPORT'FUL-NESS,  re.  Playfulness  ;  frolicsome- 
ness ;  merriment.  Sidney. 

SPORT'ING,  p.  a.  Relating  to  or  practising  sport 
or  diversions  of  the  field  ;  as,  "A  sporting  man." 

SPOET'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  jest;  in  sport.  Hammond. 

SPOET'IVE,  a.  Playful ;  frolicsome  ;  merry  ;  gay  ; 
facetious ;  humorous  ;  comic  ;  jocose ;  ludicrous. 
Syn.  —  See  Ludicrous. 

SPORT'IVE-LY,  ad.  In  a  sportive  manner  ;  play- 
fully ;  merrily.  Dryden. 

SPORT'JVE-NESS,  n.  Playfulness  ;  frolicsome- 
ness ;  merriment.  Walton. 

SPORT'n;SS,  a.  Without  sport  or  mirth;  joy- 
less ;  sad.     "  Sportless  nights."        P.  Fletcher. 

SPORT'LJNG,  n.  A  bird  or  other  creature  that 
sports  or  plays. 

Where  the  linnets  sit  and  sing, 

Little  sportlings  of  the  spring.  Swift. 

SPORTS'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  sportsmen.  One  who  pur- 
sues the  sports  of  the  field.  Addison. 

SPOETS'MAN-SHiP,  re.  The  practice  or  the  skill 
of  a  sportsman  or  of  sportsmen.  Clarke. 

t  SPOE'TU-LA-EY,  a.     Subsisting  on  alms.  Hall. 

t  SPOET'ULE  (spijrt'yiil),  n.  [L.  sportula,  a  gift, 
a  present.]     Alms  ;  a  dole.  Ayliffe. 

SP6e'ULE,  n.     (Bot.)  A  little  spore.  Gray. 

SPOR-y-LIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [spopule  and  L.  fero, 
to  bear.]     (Bot.)  Producing  sporules.    Loudon. 

tSPOE'y-AR,  re.  One  who  makes  spurs  ;  a  spur- 
rier.   '    '  Gammer  Gurton. 

SPOT,  n.  [Dut.  spat\  Dan.  spette;  —  past  part,  of 
spit  (A.S.spittan).  Tooke.  —  Gael,  spot,  a.  spot. 
—  Perhaps  from  to  spatter.  Junitis.] 

1.  A  mark,  as  made  by  discoloration  or  any 
foreign  matter ;  a  speck  ;  a  speckle  ;  a  blot. 
"  The  crimson  spots  of  blood."  Shak. 

Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
tpots?  then  may  ye  also  do  good.  Jer.  xiii.  23. 

2.  A  mark  of  impurity  or  imperfection  ;  a 
stain;  a  blemish;  a  taint;  a  flaw.  "A  lamb 
without  blemish  and  ^vithout  spot."  1  Pet.  i.  19. 

Chloe  sure  was  formed  without  a  spot.  Pope, 

3.  A  particular  place,  or  a  place  of  small  ex- 
tent ;  a  locality.     "  Fixed  to  one  spot."  Otway. 

That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  Paradise.  Milton. 

Here  Adrian  fell;  upon  this  fatal  spot 
Our  brother  died.  GranviUe. 

4.  A  kind  of  pigeon  having  a  spot  on  the 
head  just  above  the  beak.  Todd. 

On  or  upon  the  spot,  at  once  ;  immediately  ;  with- 
out clianging  place.  "  It  was  determined  upon  the 
spot.*^     Swift. 

Syn.  — See  Blemish. 

SPOT,  V.  a.  [i.  spotted  ;  pp.  spotting,  spotted.] 

1.  To  make  a  spot  or  spots  on  ;  —  to  mark. 

Have  you  not  seen  a  handkerchief 

Spotted  with  strawberries?  Shak. 

2.  To  stain ;  to  blemish ;  to  taint. 

The  people  of  Armenia  liave  retained  the  Christian  faith 
from  the  day  of  tlie  apostles;  but  at  this  day  it  is  spotted  with 
many  absurdities.  Abbot. 

3.  To  note  something  as  peculiar  to,  in  order 
to  identify,  as  a  thief  or  other  suspected  per- 
son;—  a  cant  word  used  by  the  police.  Bartlctt. 

SPOT'LESS,  a.     1.  Free  from  spots  ;  unspotted. 
2.  Free  from  reproach  or  impurity ;  stainless ; 

untainted;  blameless;  unblemished;  innocent; 

pure.     "  A  spotless  virgin."  Waller. 

SPOT'L^SS-LY,  ad.  In  a  spotless  manner.  Clarke. 
SP6t'L5SS-NESS,   re.       Freedom  from    spot   or 

stain  ;  stainlessness  ;  purity.  Donne. 

SPOT'T^D,  a.     Marked  with  spots  or  discolora- 

tions.     "  Spotted  skins."  Tate. 

SP6T'T5D-FE'VI;R,  n.  (Med.)  A  species  of  fe- 
ver accompanied  with  an  eruption  of  red  spots  ; 

typhus  fever.  Dunglison. 

Sp6t'T5D-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  spotted.  Cfar/ce. 
SPOT'Tf  R,  71.     One  who  spots.  Johnson. 

SPOT'TJ-NESS,  re.     The  state  or  the  quality  of 

being  spotty.  Todd. 

SPOT'TY,  a.    Full  of  spots  ;  marked  with  spots  ; 

spotted;  maculated.  Milton. 
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SPOUSAGE 

t  SPfiO'^A^E,  «.     The  act  of  espousing.        Bale. 

SPOU'§AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  espousal  or  mar- 
riage ;  nuptial ;  matrimonial ;  conjugal ;  con- 
nubial.   "  Spousal  rites."  Shak. 

SPOU'^AL  (spba'zjl),  re.  ;  pi.  sporsALS.  [L.  spon- 
salia ;  Fr.  ipousailhs.']  Marriage  ;  nuptials  ; 
espousals  ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural.     Milton. 

SPOtS'^E  (spoflz),  re.    [L.  sponsus,  sponsa  \  spondeo, 
to  promise  solemnly ;  It.  sposo,  sposa ;  Sp.  espo- 
sOjCsposa;  Ft.  epouse.']    A  person  joined  in  mar- 
riage to  another ;  a  husband  or  a  wife.  Johnson. 
The  spoM.%  of  any  noble  gentleman.  Shak. 

So  cheered  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheered.  Milton. 
At  once,  farewell,  O  faithful  spouse,  they  said.  X>ryden. 
j8E^  Spouse  has  long  been  used  to  denote  a  married 
person,  n:iore  commonly  a  wife.  Yet  Sir  John  Stod- 
dart  says,  "The  English  word  spouse  has  been  repre- 
sented as  synonymous  with  a  married  person,  either 
husband  or  wife  ;  whereas  in  truth  it  signifies  a  person 
betrothed,  but  not  yet  married." 

+  SPOU§E  (spbflz),  1).  a.    To  espouse.       Chaucer. 

t  SPdU§E'-BREACH,  n.     Adultery.  Cowel. 

SPOU^E'L^SS,  a.  Without  a  husband  or  a  wife  ; 
unmarried.     "The  spowse^ess  queen."        Pope. 

t  SP0U§'5SS,  re.    A  married  woman.         Fabyan. 

SPOUT,  re.  [Dut.  sp«Jif.  — The  past  part,  of  A.  S. 
spittan,  to  spit.     Junius.     Tooke.'] 

1.  A  pipe  or  tube  through  which  any  thing,  as 
water,  runs,  or  is  poured. 

In  this  single  cathedral,  the  very  spouts  are  loaded  with  or- 
naments. Addison. 

In  Gaza,  they  couch  vessels  of  earth  in  theirwalls,  to  gath- 
er the  wind  from  the  top,  and  to  pass  It  down  in  spout':  into 
rooms.  Bacon. 

2.  The  nozzle  or  projecting  mouth  of  a  vessel 
for  holding  a  liquid,  as  of  a  tea-pot. 

From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide. 

And  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide.  Pope. 

3.  {Meteor.}  A  waterspout.  Young: 

Not  the  dreadful  spout 
"Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricane  call.  Shak, 

To  put  up  the  spout,  to  pawn.     [Vulgar.]       Wright. 
SPOUT,   V.  a.     [Dut.  spuiten.']     \i.  spouted  ;  pp. 

SPOUTING,  SPOUTED.] 

1.  To  pour  with  violence  or  in  a  continuous 
stream,  as  from  a  spout. 

The  abundance  of  water  that  this  monstrous  fish  [a  whale] 
spouted  and  filled  it  withal.  Holland. 

2.  To  pour  out  in  a  pompous  manner  or  with 
affected  gravity,  as  words.  "Pray,  spoilt  some 
French,  son."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

3.  To  pledge  at  a  pawnbroker's.  [Cant  and 
vulgar.]  Simmontis. 

SPOUT,  V.  n.  1.  To  issue  with  violence  or  in  a 
stream  from  a  spout  or  an  orifice. 

■Waters  which  spouted  out  of  the  side  of  the  hills.    Sidney. 
2.  To  malte  a  speech.     [Low.]  Bartlett. 

SPdUT'^R,  re.  One  who  spouts  or  speaks  pom- 
pously or  with  affected  gravity.  Knox. 

SPOUT'-HOLE,  re.  A  hole  through  which  any 
thing,  as  water,  spouts.  Pennant. 

SPOUT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  spouts.  Knox. 

SPOUT'L^SS,  a.  Having  no  spout  or  nose.  "  The 
spoutless  tea-pot."  Cowper. 

SPEACK,  a.  [Sw.  spraeg.  Toone.']  Sprightly ; 
active  ;  alert ;  sprag.    [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

SPEAg,  €4.    Sprightly  ;  alert.    [Local,  Eng.]  Shak. 

SPEAG,  re.     1.  A  young^  salmon.     [Eng.]      Grose. 

2.  A  brad  :  —  a  sprig. '  Craven  Dialect. 

SPKAIN  (spran),  v.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. 
—  Corrupted  from  strain.  Lye.  Skinner.  — 
From  Sw.  spranga,  to  spring.  Serenius.  — Per- 
haps from  spray,  or  spread.  Richartisonl]     [«'. 

SPEAINED  ;   pp.    SPEAINING,    SPRAINED.]       To 

injure,    as    a  joint,  by   straining,  .twisting,   or 
wrenching  the  soft  parts  which  surround  it. 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein. 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  sprain.  Oay. 

SPEAIN,  re.  A  violent  strain  or  twisting  of  the 
soft  parts  surrounding  a  joint.  Dunglison. 

t  SPEAINTS  (sprants),  re.  pi.  The  dung  of  an 
otter.  Bailey. 

SPeAng,  i.  from  spring.    Sprung.  —  See  Speing. 

SPRAT,  n.    [Dut.  sprot ;  Ger.  sprotte.']     (Ich.)  A 
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small  fish  of  the  family  ClupeidcB,  allied  to  the 
herring ;  Clupea  sprattus.  -  Baird. 

SPRAWL,  V.  n.  ['*The  dim.  of  spread;  [thus], 
spreaddle,  spraddle,  sprawl."    Richardson.^    \t. 

SPRAWLED  ;  pp.  SPKAWLING,  SPE-AWLEdJ 

1.  To  spread  or  stretch  the  body  or  limbs 
about  widely,  particularly  while  in  a  horizontal 
or  lying  posture.  '*  A  little,  thin,  sprawling 
worm."  Holinshed. 

Some  lie  sprawling  on  the  ground, 

With,  many  a  gash  and  bloody  wound.  Hudibras. 

2.  To  quiver  or  move  about  as  a,  fish  placed 
alive  on  the  ground.  Wickliffe* 

SPRAWL,  n.  A  small  branch ;  a  twig  ;  a  spray. 
[Local,  Eng.  and  U.  S.]  lialliwell.     Forby, 

SPRAY  (spra),  n.  ["  Of  the  same  race  with  spirt 
and  sprout.'*  Johnson.  —  *'  Rather  of  the  same 
race  with  sprig."  Todd.  — Perhaps  from  spread 
(A.  S.  sprcedan).    Richardson.'] 

1.  A  little  twig  or  shoot  at  the  end  of  a  branch. 

The  wood  dove  upon  the  spray^ 

He  sang  full  loud  and  clear.  Cliaucer. 

The  painted  birds,  eompaniona  of  the  spring, 
Hopping  from  spray  to  sqjray,  were  heard  to  sing.  Dryden. 

2.  Drops  of  water  scattered  by  the  wind  or  by 
the  dashing  of  the  waves,  "  The  spray  of  the 
sea  being  lifted  up."  Cook. 

SPREAD  (spred),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  sprtedan;  Dut. 
spreiden;  Ger.  spreiten;  Dan.  sprede;  Sw.  spri- 
da.]     [i.  spread;  pp.  spreading,  spread.] 

1.  To  extend  in  all  directions ;  to  expand ;  to 
stretch ;  to  dilate.  "  Silver  spread  into  plates 
is  brought  from  Tarshish."  Jer.  x.  9. 

Upon  the  golden  altar  they  shall  spread  a  cloth  of  blue  and 
cover  it  with  a  covering  of  badgers'  skins.  Mum.  iv.  11, 

A  verj-  great  multitude  spread  their  garments  in  the  way  ; 

others  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees.  Matt.  sxi.  8. 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hair.  Shak. 

2.  To  extend  over;  to  overspread;  to  cover. 

An  unusual  paleness  spreads  her  face.  Granville. 

The  workman  melteth  a  graven  image,  and  the  goldsmith 

upreadeth  it  over  with  gold.  £s.  xl.  19. 

3.  To  disperse  ;  to  scatter ;  to  distribute. 

The  Philistines  . . .  spread  themselves  in  Lehi.  Judg.  xv.  9. 

4.  To  publish  ;  to  divulge  ;  to  disseminate  ; 
to  circulate ;  to  propagate  ;  to  make  public ;  to 
make  known ;  —  often  with  abroad. 

They,  when  they  were  departed,  spread  abroad  his  fame 
in  all  that  country.  Matt.  Ix.  31. 

5.  To  unfold;  to  unfurl;  to  open.  "They 
could  not  spread  the  sail."  Isa.  xxxiii.  23. 

6.  To  cover  or  set  with  food  ;  as,"To  spread 
a  table." 

Syn. —  To  spread  is  a  general  tern,  of  extensive 
application.  A  cloth  is  spread  upon  a  table ;  the 
branches  of  a  tree  are  spread ;  fame,  news,  and  re- 
ports are  spread ;  things  are  scattered  at  random  ;  the 
clouds  and  the  mob  are  dispersed  ;  flowers  are  expand- 
ed ;  books,  news,  &c.,  ^ve  published;  knowledge  is 
diffused ;  stories  are  circvlated  ;  crimes  are  divulged ; 
animals  and  plants  Are  propagated  ;  principles  are  dis- 
seminated;  favors  and  benefits  are  distributed. 

SPREAD,  V.  n.  To  extend  or  expand  itself ;  to  be 
extended  or  expanded. 

Plants,  if  they  spread  much,  are  seldom  tall.         Bacon. 

The  valley  opened  at  the  further  end,  spreading  forth  into 

an  immense  ocean.  Addison. 

SPREAD,  n.  1.  Extent ;  compass.  "  A  fine 
spread  of  improvable  lands."  Addisoji. 

2.  Extension  or  expansion  of  parts. 

That  kind  of  spread  that  the  woodbine  hath.         Bacon. 

3.  A  cloth  to  be  spread  over  any  thing  as  a 
cover  ;  as,  **  A  h^di-spread." 

SPREAD'-EA-GLE,  n.  An  eagle  with  the  wings 
extended.  Booth. 

J9®=  The  arms  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany  are 
spread-eagles.  Booth.  —  The  spread-eaffle,  which  con- 
stitutes with  some  variations  the  arms  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  originated  with  Charlemagne,  tlie  first  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  who  added  the  second  head  to  the 
eagle  to  denote  that  the  empires  of  Rome  and  Germa- 
ny were  united  in  him,  A.  D.  802.     Pulleyn. 

SPREAD'JPR  (spred'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  spreads.  Hooker. 

SPREAD'ING  (spred'ing),  n.  The  act  of  extend- 
ing or  expanding.  Cook. 

SPREAD'ING,  p.  a.  1.  Extending;  expanding. 
"  A  spreading  vine."  Ezek.  xvii.  6. 

2.  Diffusing  itself;  increasing.  ^^  A.  spread- 
ing plague."  Lev.  xiii.  57. 

SJREAD'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  spreading  manner. 


SPRING 

SPREE,  n.  A  merry  frolic,  especially  one  attended 
with  drinking ;  a  carousal.  [Low  or  colloqui- 
al.] Halliwell.     Month.  Rev. 

t  SPRENT,  p.     Sprinkled.  Sidnsy. 

SPREY  (spra),  a.    Spruce  :  —  spry.  Todd. 

SPRIG,  n.    [A.  S.  spree.  — W.  ysbngyn,  brigyn.] 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  twig.  "To  pluci  one 
sprig  of  olive,"  Knox. 

2.  A  nail  without  a  head ;  a  brad.  Todd. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  small  eye-bolt  ragged  at  the 
point.  Mar.  Diet. . 

SPRIG,  V.  a.  \i.  sprigged  ;  pp.  sprigging, 
sprigged.]  To  mark  or  adorn  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  sprigs,  as  in  embroidery ;  to  work 
in  sprigs.  Ash, 

SPRfG,  a.  {Min.)  Noting  a  crystal  of  quartz  found 
in  the  form  of  an  hexangular  column,  adhering 
at  one  end  to  the  stone,  and  at  the  other  ter- 
minating in  a  point.  Woodward. 

SPRIG'G^D,  a.  Growing  in  sprigs,  or  having 
sprigs.  Gray. 

SPRIG'^Y,  a.    Full  of  sprigs.  Sherwood. 

SPRIGHT  (sprit),  n.     [A  contraction  of  spirit.'] 

1.  A  spirit ;  a  shade  ;  a  soul.  Spenser, 

Gaping  graves  receive  the  guilty  spHght.  Dryden. 

2.  A  walking  spirit ;  an  apparition ;  a  ghost. 
"  Goblins  and  sprights."  Locke. 

3.  Power  which  gives  cheerfulness  or  cour- 
age;  that  which  produces  mental  excitement; 
spirits. 

Hold  thou  my  heart,  establish  thou  my  sprighis.     Sidney. 

4.  t  A  kind  of  short  arrow.  Bacon, 
JS^  Spriffht  a.Tid  sprite  are  used  as  contractions  of 

spirit,  particularly  by  the  old  poets.  —  See  Spirit, 
and  Sprite. 

t  SPRIGHT,  v.  w.     To  haunt,  as  a  spright.    Shak. 

t  SPRIGHT'FUL  (sprlt'ful),  ».  Full  of  spirit ;  live- 
ly; sprightly.  Shak. 

t  SPRIGHT'FUL-LY  (sprit'fiiMe),  ad.  Briskly  ; 
vigorously.  Shak. 

t  SPRIGHT'FUL-NESS  (sprlt'fill-nes),  n.  Liveli- 
ness ;  sprightliness.  Hammond, 

SPRIGHT'LjpSS  (sprlt'les),  a.  Spiritless;  dull; 
sluggish.  Marston. 

SPRIGHT'LI-NESS  ( sprit 'le-nes),   n.     Liveliness; 
life ;  vivacity  ;  briskness ;  cheerfulness;  gayety. 
Syn.  —  See  Cheerfulness. 

SPRIGHT'LY  (sprit'le),  a.  Full  of  spirit  or  life ; 
lively;  vivacious;  brisk;  gay;  cheerful. 

Tlie  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green.  Pope. 

Each  mom  they  waked  me  with  a  sprightly  lay.  Prior. 

■  Syn.  —  See  Cheerful. 

SPRING,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  springan^  spryngan\  Dut. 
&  Ger.  springen  ;   Dan.  springe;   Sw.  springa^ 

fj.  SPRUNG  OrSPRANG;^^.  SPRINGING,  SPRUNG. 

—  Sprang  is  growing  obsolete.] 

1.  To  rise  or  come  forth,  as  out  of  the 
ground ;  —  to  put  forth ;  to  begin  to  grow. 

Other  [seed]  fell  on  good  ground,  and  sprang  up,  and  hare 
fruit  a  hundred  fold.  Jmfce  viii.  8. 

Tell  me-  in  what  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs  to  which  the  lily  yields,  Fope. 

2.  To  come  into  existence  ;  to  have  origin ;  to 
proceed  ;  to  issue  ;  to  arise  ;  —  to  shoot  forth. 

What  makes  all  this  but  Jupiter,  the  king 
At  whose  command  we  perish  and  we  spring?       I>ri/den. 
Much  more  good  of  sin  shall  spring.  Milton. 

Even  thought  meets  thouffht  ere  from  thelips  it  part. 
And  eachwarm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart,      Pope. 
Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sudden  light 
Spimng  through  the  vaulted  roof.  Dryden. 

3.  To  begin  to  exist  or  appear.  *'  My  spring- 
ing hopes."  Rowe. 

"When  the  day  began  to  spring^  they  let  her  go.  Judg.  six.  25. 
Where  Togus  and  Euphrates  spring.  Roscommon. 

4.  To  leap  ;  to  bound ;  to  jump.  Dryden. 

The  mountain  stag  that  wrings 

From  height  to  height.  Philips. 

5.  To  fly  with  elastic  power ;  to  start. 

The  end  of  the  stick  that  spHngs.  Mortimer. 

6.  To  rise  or  start  suddenly  from  a  covert. 

A  covey  of  partridges  springing  in  our  front.  Addison. 

7.  To  warp  or  bend  out  of  shape  or  out  of  a 
straight  direction,  as  a  piece  of  timber.    Wright. 

Syn.  —  See  Arise. 
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SPRING,  V,  a.  1.  To  start  or  rouse,  as  game  from 
a  covert,     "  He  spriiigs  the  prey."  Gay. 

A  large  cock-pheoaant  he  sprung  in  one  oi  the  neighboring 
"woods.  Addison, 

2.  To  produce  quickly  or  unexpectedly. 

And  Reason  saw  not  till  Faith  sprung  the  light.      Dryden. 

He  that  has  such  a  burning  zeal,  and  Bprings  snch  mighty 

discoveries,  must  needs  be-an  admirable  patriot.  Collier. 

3.  To  discharge  or  explode  ;  —  applied  to 
mines.     "  I  sprung  a  mine."  Addison. 

4.  To  pass  by  leaping ;  to  leap  ;  to  jump. 

irnbeseeming  skill 
To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  passing  steed.     Thomson. 

5.  To  cause  to  come  together  violently,  as 
the  parts  of  an  instrument  which  are  acted  upon 
by  a  spring ;  as.  "  To  spring  a  trap,  or  a  rattle." 

6.  {Naut.)  To  crack  or  split  transversely  or 
obliquely,  as  a  mast  or  a  yard.  Mar.  Diet. 

7.  {Arch.)  To  commence  from  an  abutment, 
as  an  arch.  Burn. 

To  spring  a  hutt^  (J^aut)  to  loosen  the  end  of  a 
plank  in  a  ship's  side. or  bottom,  by  reason  of  the 
ship's  weakness  or  laboring. —  To  spring  a  leak:,  to 
admit  the  water,  by  a  sudden  breach,  through  the 
sides  or  bottom  of  a  ship,  into  the  hull ;  to  commence 
leaking.  —  To  spring  the  luff,  to  force  a  vessel  close 
to  the  wind  in  sailing.  Mar.  Diet.    Dana. 

SPRING,  n,  1.  The  season  in  which  general  vege- 
tation begins ;  the  vernal  season,  or  quarter  of 
the  year,  comprising  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May. 

Come,  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  mildness,  come, 

And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud 

Upon  our  plains  descend.  Thomson. 

ffS^  For  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  astronomical 
Spring  begins  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  or  on 
the  21st  of  March,  and  ends  at  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice,  or  on  the  2Ist  of  June,  when  the  sun  reaches 
its  highest  position  in  the  heavens  at  mid-day.  Herschd. 

2.  An  issue  of  water  from  the  earth ;  a  source 
of  water  rising  out  of  the  ground ;  a  fountain  ; 
a  well. 

The  water  that  falls  down  from  the  clouds,  sinking  into 
beds  of  rock  or  clay,  breaks  out  in  springs,  commonly  at  the 
bottom  of  hilly  ground.  Locke. 

3.  {Mech.)  An  elastic  body,  as  a  metallic  coil, 
generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a  shock  from  the  collision  of  hard  bodies,  or  of 
giving  motion  to  mechanism  by  its  effort  to  un- 
bend itself. 

He  that  was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  the  configuration 
of  the  minute  particles  of  the  s))ring  of  a  clock,  and  upon 
what  peculiar  impulse  its  elastic  motion  depends,  would  no 
doubt  discover  something  very  admirable.  Locke. 

4.  An  elastic  force ;  elasticity ;  resiliency. 

The  soul  is  gathered  within  herself,  and  recovers  that 
spring  which  is  weakened  when  she  operates  more  in  concert 
with  the  body.  Addison. 

5.  Any  cause  by  which  action  is  produced ; 
active  power.     "  The  springs  of  life."     Dryden. 

6.  A  leap  ;  a  bound  ;  a  jump  ;  a  sudden  effort. 

The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke.        Dryden. 

7.  An  Opening  in  a  seam ;  a  leak  ;  a  breach. 

Where  her  wrings  are, . . .  and  how  to  stop  them.  B.  Jonson. 

8.  That  from  which  any  thing  takes  its  origin, 
or  by  which  it  is  supplied ;  source ;  original. 

The  first  springs  of  great  events,  like  those  of  great  rivers, 
are  often  mean  and  little.  Swift. 

He  has  a  secret  sjon'ng' of  spiritual  joy  and  the  continual 
■feast  of  a  good  conscience  within  that  fbrbids  him  to  be  mis- 
erable. Bentley. 

9.  The  beginning ;  the  dawn,     [h.] 

It  came  to  pass,  about  the  spring  of  the  day,  that  Samuel 
called  Saul  to  the  top  of.the  house.  1  Sam.  ix.  26. 

10.  t  A  young  .shoot,  as  of  a  tree  ;  a  scion. 

To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs.  Sliak. 

In  yonder  spring  of  roses  intermixed 
With  myrtle.  Milton. 

11.  t  A  grove  of  trees;  apiece  of  woodland. 

If  I  retire,  who  shall  cut  down  this  spring?         Fairfax. 

12    t  A  youth  ;  a  lad ;  a  springal. 

She  pictured  winged  Love 
With  his  young  Drother  Sport;  — 
The  one  his  bow  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 
A  burning  tcad  about  his  head  did  move.         denser. 

13.  fA  tune;  an  air;  a  melody.  "We  will 
, .  .  strike  him  such  new  springs."    Beau.  ^  Ft. 

14.  {Naitt.)  A  crack  running  transversely  or 
obliquely  through  any  part  of  a  mast  or  yard  : 
—  a  rope  or  hawser  by  which  a  ship  is  held  at 
one  part,  as  the  bow  or  quarter,  in  order  to 
keep  her  in  a  particular  position,  or  to  turn  her 
in  a  short  compass.  Mar.  Diet.    Brande, 

A  spring  of  pork.,  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-quarter, 
which  is  divided  from  the  neck,  and  has  the  leg  and  | 
foot,  without  the  shoulder.  Be^u.  ^  Fl.  \ 


t  SPRING' AL,     }  n.     [Old  Fr.  espringalle.'] 
tSPRIN'GALL,  S      1-  A  youth;  a  growing  lad. 

Two  springals  of  full  tender  years.  Spenser. 

2.  An  engine  of  war  for  shooting  by  the  force 

of  a  spring.  Chaucer. 

SPRING'-BAcK,  n.  {Book-hinding .)  A  curved  or 
semicircular  false  back,  made  of  thin  sheet- 
iron  or  of  stiff  pasteboard  fastened  to  the  under 
side  of  the  true  back,  and  causing  the  leaves  of 
a  book  thus  bound  to  spring  up  and  lie  flat ; 

—  commonly  used  in  binding  ledgers  and  other 
blank  books.  Carter. 

SPRING'-BAL-ANCE,  n.  An  instrument  for  weigh- 
ing, consisting  of  a  spiral  spring  enclosed  in  a 
case,  and  furnished  with  an  index.  Weale. 

SPRING'-BEE-TLE,  n.  {Ent.)  An  insect  of  the 
family  Elateridce.  —  See  Elaterid^.     Harris. 

SPRING'-BOC,  or  SPRING'-BOCK,  rt.  [Dut. 
spring,  spring,  and  bok,  a  he-goat.]  {ZoOl.)  A 
species  of  antelope  ;  the  spring-buck.       Baird. 

SPRING'— BOX,  n.  The  box  or  barrel  containing 
the  spring  of  a  watch,     ^  _  Francis. 

sprIng'-bCck,  n. 
{Zorjl.)  A  very 
graceful  species  of 
antelope,  beauti- 
fully varied  in  its 
colors,  inhabiting 
the  interior  of 
South  Africa  ;   the 

showy  goat ;  prong-  ^    ^      ^  .  "T^^^S^^T^/'/ 
buck ;    Antidorcas 
Euchore ; — written 
also  spring-boc  and 
spring-hock.     Eng.  Cyc.  Spring-buck. 

The  spring-buck  is  so  called  from  its  remarkable  habit  of 
jumping  almost  perpendicularly  upwards.  Eng.  Vyc. 

SPRING '-C A R-RIA^E,  n.  A  carriage  having  its 
body  supported  by  springs.  P.  Cyc. 

SPRINGE  (sprinj),  n.  [From  spring.']  A  noose, 
which,  fastened  to  any  elastic  body,  catches  by 
a  spring  or  jerk;  agin;  a  snare.  '■^  Springes  io 
catch  woodcocks."  Shak. 

SPRINQ^E  (sprinj),  v.  a.  \i.  SPItlNGED  \pp.  SPRINGE- 
ING,  SPE.INGED.]  To  catch  by  means  of  a 
springe  ;  to  insnare  ;  to  entrap.         Beau.  ^  Fl. 

SPRING'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  springs;  one  who 
rouses  game  ;  —  a  jumper.  Johnson. 

2.  A  young  plant.  Evelyn. 

3.  A  name  given  to  the  grampus.        Wright. 

4.  A  variety  of  the  dog,  differing  little  in  fig- 
ure from  the  setter.  Wright. 

5.  (ZoDl.)  The  spring-buck.  Clarke. 

6.  {Arch.)  The  point  where  a  vertical  support 
terminates,  and  the  curve  of  an  arch  begins  : 

—  the  first  stone  of  an  arch  above  the  impost: 

—  the  rib  of  a  groined  roof.     Bntton.   Francis. 

t  SPRING'-GAR-DEN,  n.  A  garden  where  con- 
cealed springs  were  made  to  spout  jets  of  water 
upon  the  visitors.  Beau.  S^  Fl. 

SPRING'-GRAss,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  the  very  early  flowering-grasses  of  the  genus 
Anthoxanthutnf  having  yellow  spikes.    Loudon. 

t  SPRIN'GALD,  n.    Same  as  Springal.  Jamieson. 

SPRING'— gCtn,  n.  A  gun  which  is  discharged  by 
a  spring  being  trodden  on.  Clarke. 

SPRING'-HALT  (spring'hait),  n.  An  affection  of 
the,hind  leg  of  a  horse  ;  string-halt.  Shak. 


SPRING'-H:EAD    (spring'hed), 
source;  a  fountain;   a  well ; 


n.      The    original 
fountain-head. 


The  wolf,  drinking  at  the  spring-head,  quarrelled  with  the 
lamb  for  troubling  his  draught  when  he  was  quenching  his 
thirst  at  the  stream  below.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

SPRING'-HOOK  (-hak),  n.  {Locomotive  Eyigines.) 
One  of  the  hooks  fixing  the  driving-wheel  spring 
to  the  frame.  Weale. 

SPRING'I-NESS,  n.  1.  Elasticity  ;  power  of  spring- 
ing or  restoring  itself.  Bentley. 
2.  The  state  of  abounding  in  springs. 

The  art  of  draining  consists  essentially  in  giving  to  the  dif- 
fused and  injurious  springiness  of  particular  soils  and  situa- 
tions a  concentrated  current.  P.  Q/c. 

SPRING'JNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of 
that  which,  springs. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  lower  part  of  an  arch,  or  that 
part  from  which  it  rises.  Brande. 


fSPRIN'GLE  (sprlng'gl),  n.     A  springe.       Carew. 

SPRiNG'-PIN,  n.  {Locomotive  Engines.)  One 
of  the  iron  rods  fitted  between  the  springs  and 
the  axle  boxes,  to  sustain  and  regulate  the  press- 
ure on  the  axles.  Weale. 

SPRING'-RYE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  variety  of  rye  to  be 
sown  in  the  spring.  Fessenden. 

SPRING'-STAY,  n.  {Naut.)  A  preventer-stay,  to 
assist  the  regular  one.  Dana. 

SPRING'-TiDE,  n.     1.  The  highest  tide  for  the 

month,  occurring  at  the  new  and  full  moon  ;  — 

opposed  to  neap-tide,  which  is  the  lowest  for 

the  month.  Cook. 

2.  The  time  or  season  of  spring.      Thomson. 

SPRiNG'-TIME,  n.     The  vernal  season  ;  spring. 

Winter,  spring-time,  summer,  and  fall.  Drayton. 

SPRIng'-WA-T^R,  ft.  Water  issuing  from  a 
spring  or  fountain.  Armstrong. 

SPRING'-WHEAT,  n.  A  variety  of  wheat  to  be 
sown  in  the  spring.  Busl. 

SPRlNG'Y  [sprlng'e,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  sprin'je, 
S  ;  spring'e  or  sprin'je,  W.  F.],  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  a  spring;  elastic;  having  the  power 
of  recovering  itself. 

Though  the  bundle  of  fibres  which  constitute  the  muscles 
may  be  small,  the  fibres  maybe  strong  and  spring}/.  A7imthnot. 

^^  "  A  most  absurd  custom  has  prevailed  in  pro- 
nouncing this  adjective,  as  if  it  were  formed  from 
springe,  a  gin,  rhyming  witli  fringe,  when  nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  its  formation  from  sprinn-^  an 
elastic  body,  and  that  the  addition  of  y  ought  no  more 
to  alter  the  sound  of  g  in  this  word  than  it  does  in 
stringy^  fuU  of  strings."     Walker. 

SPRlNG'Y,  a.    Full  of  springs  or  fountains. 

"Where  the  sandy  or  gravelly  lands  are  springy  or  wet, 
rather  marl  them  for  grass  than  corn.  Mortime?; 

SPRIN'KLE  (spring'kl,  82),  v.  a.  [Dim.  of  A.  S. 
spj'cengan,  sprengan,  to  sprinkle.  Barclay. — 
Dut.  sprengen,  sprenkelen ;  Ger.  sprenkeln,  to 
speckle,  to  spot.]  \i.  sprinkled  ;  pp.  sprin- 
kling, SPRINKLED.] 

1.  To  scatter  in  drops  or  small  particles. 

Take  to  you  handfuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  let  Moses 
sprinkle  it  toward  the  heaven  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh.  Mx.  ix.  8. 

2.  To  wash,  wet,  or  dust,  by  scattering  in 
small  particles  ;  to  besprinkle  ;  to  bedew. 

The  prince,  with  living  water  sprinkled  o'er 

His  hmbs  and  body;  Ihen  approached  the  door.     Dri/den. 

To  Troy  they  drove  him.  groaning,  from  the  shore, 

And  sprinkling,  as  he  passed,  the  sands  with  gore.      Pope. 

Win^s  he  wore 
Of  many  a  colored  plume  sprinkled  with  gold.         Milton. 

SPRIN'KLE,  V.  n.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of  scat- 
tering in  drops  or  minute  particles. 

The  priest  shall  .^rinkle  of  the  oil  with  his  finger  seven 
times  before  the  Lord.  Lev.  xiv.  16. 

2.  To  fall  or  fly  in  small  drops. 

It  will  make  the  water  . . .  sprinkle  up  in  a  fine  dew.    Bacon. 

3.  To  rain  with  drops  coming  infrequently  ; 
to  rain  moderately  ;  as,  "  It  begins  to  sprinkle." 

SPRIN'KLE  (spring'kl,  82),  n.  1.  A  small  quantity 
scattered ;  a  sprinkling.  Johnson. 

2.  A  utensil  to  sprinkle  with  ;  a  sprinkler. 

A  holy  water  —  sprinkle  dipt  in  dew.  Spenser. 

SPRINK'LgR  (springk'ler),  n.     1.  One  who  sprin- 
kles or  scatters  in  drops.  Johnson. 
2.  A  utensil  for  sprinkling ;  a  watering-pot. 

SPRINK'LING,  n.     1.   The   act  of  scattering  in 

small  drops  or  particles.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  A   small  quantity   scattered;    a    sprinkle 

**  A  sprinkling  of  irreligion."  R.  Hall. 

t  SPRIT,  V.  a.  [See  Spurt,  and  Sprout.]  To 
throw  out ;  to  eject ;  to  spirt.  Browne. 

f  SPRIT,  V.  n.  To  shoot  or  sprout,  as  barley 
wetted  for  malt,  Johnson. 

SPRIT,  n.     1.  A  shoot ;  a  sprout.  Mortimer. 

2.  [A,  S.  spreotj  a  sprit,  a  spear ;  Dut.  <S:  Ger. 
spriet.]  {Naut.)  A  small  boom  or  gaff,  used 
with  some  sails  in  small  boats.  The  lower  end 
rests  in  a  becket  or  snotter  by  the  foot  of  the 
mast,  and  the  other  end  spreads  and  raises  the 
outer  upper  comer  of  the  sail,  crossing  it  diag- 
onally. Dana. 

SPRITE,  n.  A  spirit ;  an  incorporeal  agent ;  — 
used  by  the  old  poets  as  a  contraction  of  spirit. 


The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name. 


Tope. 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON;    BX^LL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  —  9,  9,  ^,  g,  soft;  jC,  G,  £,  g,  hard;   §  as  z ;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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t  SPRiTE'F<>L,  «.  Gay  ;  lively  ;  sprightly.  Fuller. 

t  SPRITE'PUL-LY,  ad.    SprightfuUy.     Chapman. 

t  SPRlTE'FUL-NESS,  n.     Sprightfulness.  Taylor. 

t  SPRITE'LeSS,  u.     Sprightless.  Surry. 

t  SPRITE '  LI-NESS,  «.     Sprightliness.       Warton. 

t  SPEITE'LY,  a.    See  Sprightly. 

t  SPRITE'LY,  ad.     Gayly.  Chapman. 

SPRIT'SAIL,  n.  (Naiit.)  A  sail  extended  by 
means  of  a  sprit :  —  a  sail  attached  to  a  yard 
■which  hangs  under  the  bowsprit.        Mar.  Diet. 

SPR6d,  n.  A  salmon  while  in  its  second  year's 
growth.     [Local,  Eng.]  Chambers. 

\  SPRONG,  the  pret.  of  spring.    Sprung.    Hooker. 

SPROUT,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  sprytan,  spryttan ;  Dut. 
spruitan ;  Old  Ger.  sprinzen  ;  Ger.  spriessen, 
sprossen;  loel.  spretta.  — "  Sprout,  sp)-it,  and, 
by  a  very  frequent  transposition,  spirt  or  spuri, 
are  all  the  same  word."  Johnson.']  [^.  SPROUT- 
ED ;  pp.  SPROUTING,  SPROUTED.] 

1.  To  shoot,  as  the  seed  or  the  root  of  a  plant ; 
to  germinate  ;  to  vegetate  ;  to  begin  to  grow. 

We  were  told  .  .  .  that  what  was  seen  sprouting  upon  the 
trees  would  not  be  fit  to  use  in  less  than  three  months.  Cook. 

2.  To  shoot  into  ramifications  ;  to  ramify. 

Vitriol  is  apt  to  sproui  with  moisture.  £acon. 

SPROUT,  re.  1.  A  shoot  of  a  plant,  whether  from 
the  seed,  the  root,  or  the  stem ;  a  germ ;  branch. 

Haste  I  all  about. 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout.         Milton. 

2.  pi.  Young  coleworts.        Bailey.  Johnson. 

SPRfJCE,  u,.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  preiix,  valiant, 
gallant.  Skinner.  —  From  A.  S.  sprytan,  to 
sprout.  Junius.  —  From  L.  purus,  pure.  Min- 
sheu.  —  "  I  know  not  whence  to  deduce  it,  ex- 
cept from  pruce.  In  ancient  books  we  find 
furniture  of  pruce,  a  thing  costly  and  elegant, 
and  thence  probably  came  spruce."  Johnson.'] 
Neat  without  elegance  ;  smartly  or  trimly  decked 
or  dressed  ;  tidy  ;  nice  ;  smart ;  trim  ;  finical. 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring.  Milton. 

He  is  so  sjwTfce  that  he  can  never  be  genteel.         Tatter. 

a^  "  It  was  anciently  used  of  things  with  a  seri- 
ous meaning ;  it  is  now  used  only  of  persons,  and 
with  levity."     Johnson. 

J^p  "  Perhaps  the  quotation  from  Hall  will  show 
the  true  origin  of  the  \vord.  It  was  the  custom  of  our 
ancestors,  on  especial  occasions,  to  dress  after  the 
manner  of  particular  countries.  The  gentlemen  who 
adopted  that  of  Prussia,  or  Spruce,  seem,  from  the  de- 
scription of  it,  to  have  been  arrayed  in  a  style  to  which 
the  epithet  spruce,  according  to  our  modern  usage, 
might  have  been  applied  with  perfect  propriety. — 
Prussian  leather  is  called,  in  Barret,  by  the  familiar 
name  of  s^TTice."    Richardson. 

After  them  came  Sir  Edward  Hayward,  then  admiral,  and 
■with  him  Sir  Thomas  Parre,  in  doublets  of  crimson  velvet, 
.  .  .  laced  on  the  breast  with  chains  of  silver,  and  over  that 
short  cloaks  of  crimson  satin,  and  on  their  heads  hats  after 
dancers'  fashion,  with  feathers'  fashion  in  them.  They  were 
apparelled  after  the  fashion  of  Prussia,  or  Spruce.  Hall, 

Syn.  —  See  Finical. 

SPRIJCE,  V.  n.  \i.  SPRUCED  ;  pp.  sprucing, 
SPRUCED.]  To  dress  in  a  spruce  manner  or 
with  affected  neatness  ;  to  prink.  Cotgrave. 

SPEOCE,  V.  u.    To  trim  ;  to  deck  ;  to  dress. 

■What  is  truth  -n'ould,  I  hope,  nevertheless  be  truth  in  it, 
however  oddly  spruced  up  by  such  an  author.  Locke, 

SPROOE,  n.  1.  t  A  kind  of  leather ;  Prussian 
leather  ;  pruce  ;  spruce  leather.  Barret. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  certain  species  of 
Abies,  or  fir.  Gray. 

jggp  "  The  spruce  fir  was  thus  named  because  first 
known  as  a  native  of  Prussia.''^    J^ares. 

For  masts,  &c.,  those  [firs]  of  Prussia  (which  we  call  ^nice) 
and  Norway  are  the  best.  Evelyn. 

Black  spruce,  or  double  spruce,  an  evergreen  tree 
abounding  in  the  northern  pans  of  the  U.  S.,  distin- 
gnished  by  having  four-cornered,  needle-shaped  leaves, 
equally  distributed  all  around  the  branch ;  Mies 
niirra.  — Hemlock  spruce,  a  largo  evergreen  tree,  very 
common  in  the  Northern  States,  having  flat,  Imear, 
obtuse,  loaves,  of  a  bright  green  color  above,  and  sil- 
very underneath,  arranged  in  two  opposite  ranks  ; 
Mbies  Canadensis.  —  J^urway  spruce,  a  very  tall,  valu- 
able, evergreen  timber  tree  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  characterized  by  long  drooping 
branches,  pendent  cones,  and  dull  green  leaves  spread 
equally  around  the  branches  ;  Mies  excelsa.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  known  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  white  deal  or  Christiania  deal.  Baird.  —  Single 
or  white  spruce,  a  slender,  tapering  tree  growing  in 


swamps  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  and  closely 
resembling  the  black  spruce,  but  having  leaves  of  a 
lighter  green,  — whence  it  derives  its  name, — and 
longer  cones ;  Mies  alba.     O.  B.  Emerson.     Oray. 

SPRUCE'-BEER,  n.  A  fermented  beverage  tinc- 
tured with  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of 
spruce,  or  with  the  essence  of  spruce.  Phillips. 

t  SPr0cE'-LEATH-5R,  n.  [A  corruption  of 
Prussian  leather.]  A  kind  of  leather.  Ainsworth. 

SPRtrcE'LY,  ad.    In  a  spruce  manner.   Marston. 

SPRtTCE'NpsS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  spruce  ;  trimness  ;  smartness.  Blackwell. 

SPR0E,  n.     [Dut.  sprouv),  spruw."] 

1.  Matter  formed  in  the  mouth  in  certain  dis- 
eases ;  thrush  ;  aphthse.  Smart. 

2.  Scoria  or  dross.  Smart. 
SPRUNG,  i.  &  p.  from  spring.    See  Spring. 

SPRUNT,  n.  ["  Probably,  by  mere  transposition 
of  the  r,  spurn'd,  spumt."    Richardson.] 

1.  t  Any  thing  that  is  short  and  stiff.  Johnson. 

2.  A  leap  ;  a  spring.     [Local,  Eng.]       Todd. 

3.  A  steep  road.     [Local,  Eng.]       Halliwell. 

4.  A  short  curled  hair.  Congreve. 

f  SPRUNT,  V.  n.  To  spring  forwards  or  outwards. 
See  this  sweet,  simpering  babe. 
Dear  image  of  thyself;  see!  howitsprwnte 
■With  joy  at  thy  approach.  Somerville. 

f  SPrOnt,  u.    Vigorous  ;  active ;  strong.  Kersey. 

t  SPRUNT'LY,  ad.  Trimly  ;  smartly ;  sprucely. 
**  Dressed  spruntly."  B.  Jonson. 

SPRY,  a.     Lively ;  active  ;   nimble  ;  alert ;  quick 
in  action.     [Provincial  in  England,  and  collo- 
quial in  the  U.  S.]  Jennings.    Roget. 
She  is  as  sprji  as  a  cricket.  Judd. 
If  I  'm  not  as  large  as  you, 
You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 
And  not  half  so  spry.                   B.  W.  Emerson. 

SPUD,  n.     [A.  S.  spad.  —  See  Spade,  and  Spit.] 

1.  An  implement  resembling  a  large  chisel 
with  a  long  handle,  used  for  cutting  up  weeds. 

My  ^pud  these  nettles  from  the  stones  can  part.  Swift. 

2.  Any  thing  short  and  thick,  in  contempt. 

SPUE, )).  a.  §».  [L.  spua.]  To  vomit.  —  SeeSPE-w. 

Scott. 

SPUKE,  H.     A  spirit  or  spectre,     [e.]         Bulwer. 

t  SPUL'LfE,  re.     An  inspector  of  yarn.      Bailey. 

SPUME,  n.  [L.  spuma  ;  spuo,  to  spit,  to  spew ; 
It.  spuma;  Sp.  espuma.]  The  foam  or  froth 
thrown  up  to  the  surface  by  liquids  ;  scum. 

His  steeds  their  flaming  nostrils  cool 

In  spurns  of  the  cerulean  pool.  Cotton. 

SPUME,  V.  n.  [i.  SPUMED ;  pp.  spuming,  spumed.] 

1.  To  foam  ;  to  froth.  Johnson. 

2.  To  scour  or  course,  so  as  to  create  a  foam. 

■When  virtue  spumes  before  a  prosperous  gale, 

My  licaving  wishes  lielp  to  fill  the  sail.  Dryden. 

fSPU'ME-OUS,  a.    [L.  spitmeus;  spuma,  spume.] 

Foamy  ;  spumous  ;  spumy.  More. 

SPy-MES'C^NCE,  »!.     [L.  spumesco,  spumeseens, 

to  grow  foamy.]     The  quality  or  the  state  of 

foaming ;  frothiness.  Smart. 

t  SPU'MJD,   a.      [L.   spumidus  ;    spuma,   foam.] 

Foamy ;  frothy  ;  spumous.  Blount. 

SPy-MIP'ER-O0S,  a.     [L.  spuma,  foam,  and./ero, 

to  bear.]     Producing  spume  or  froth.  Scott, 

SPU'MI-NESS,  n.     Quality  of  being  spumy.    Ash. 
SPU'MOyS,   a.      [L.    spumeus  ;    spuma,    foam.] 

Foamy;  frothy;  spumy.  Arbuthnot. 

SPU'MY,   a.      Pertaining    to,    or   consisting    of, 

spume  ;  frothy  ;  foamy  ;  spumous. 

The  spumy  waves  proclaim  the  watery  war.        Dryden, 
SPUN,  i.  &p,  from  spin.    See  Spin. 
SPUN^E  (spiinj),  n.  &  V.    See  Sponge. 
SpDn^'ING-HOUSE,  re.    See  Sponging-house. 
SPfJN'-HAY,  n.     {Mil.)   Hay  twisted  for  carriage 

or  transportation.  Smart. 

SPtJNK  (spungk,  82),  n.  [Gael,  spong,  tinder. — 
Tout,  voncke.     Jamieson.] 

1.  Rotten  wood  that  readily  takes  fire  ;  touch- 
wood ;  —  a  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  tinder  pre- 
pared from  a  species  of  fungus  {Boletus  igni- 
arivS),  by  steeping  it  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre, 
and  drying  it ;  German  tinder ;  amadou ;  punk. 

Wood  &:  Bache. 

2.  Spirit ;  mettle  ;  fire.    [Vulgar.]    BrocJcett. 
SPUNK'Y,  a.     Spirited ;  fiery.     [Low.]         Forby. 


SpCn'-YARN,  n.  {Navt.)  A  cord  formed  by 
twisting  together  two  or  three  rope-yarns.  Dana. 

SPUR,  n.  [A.  S.  spura ;  Dut.  spoor ;  Ger.  spom ; 
Dan.  spore;  S\\.  sporre;  \ae\.  spori.  —  Ir. spor; 
Gael,  spar,  spuir;  W.  yspardun. — It.  sproni; 
Sp.  espuela,  espolon ;  Port,  espora,  esporao ;  Old 
Fr.  esperon ;  Fr.  eperon. —  "  The  idea  of  a  sting 
or  prick,  being  predominant  in  this  word,  gives 
it  a  relation  to  Ger.  sneer,  a  spear ;  Gr.  itipdvri,  a 
small  point,  a  spike.       Adelung.J 

1.  A  goad,  or  an  instrument  having  a  rowel, 
or  series  of  goads  on  the  circumference  of  a 
movable  wheel,  to  be  fixed  to  the  heel  of  a 
horseman,  and  used  to  urge  a  horse  forward. 

Whether  the  body  politic  he 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride, 
■Who,  newly  in  the  scat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command  it,  lets  it  straight  fiiel  the  spur.    Shak. 

2.  Incitement;  instigation;  incentive;  mo- 
tive ;  inducement ;  stimulus. 

Who  would  ever  care  to  do  brave  deed, 
Or  strive  in  virtue  others  to  ^cel, 
If  none  should  yield  him  his  deserved  meed, 
Due  praise,  that  is  the  spur  of  doing  well? 

3.  The  longest  and  largest  root  of  a  tree. 

And  by  the  spurs 
Plucked  up  the  pine  and  cedar.  Shak. 

4.  A  hard,  pointed  projection  on  the  leg  of  a 
cock,  with  which  he  fights.  Hale, 

5.  Any  proi  ection ;  a  point ;  a  snag.       Sliak. 

6.  A  spiked  iron  for  the  bottom  of  a  sailor's 
boot,  to  enable  him  to  stand  on  the  carcass  of  a 
■\vhale  while  stripping  the  blubber  off.  Simmonds. 

7.  A  branch  or  subordinate  range  of  moun- 
tains that  shoots  out  from  a  larger  range.  P.  Cyc. 

The  northern  spurs  of  Hermon.  iV.  Brit,  Eev. 

8.  pi.  In  a  wooden  bridge,  braces  which  prop 
the  two  pillars  that  support  it.         Lond.  Ency. 

9.  A  sea-swallow  ;  a  tern.  [Local,  Eng.]    Ray. 

10.  (Ship-building.)  A  piece  of  timber  fixed 
on  the  bilge-ways,  the  upper  end  being  bolted 
to  the  vessel's  side  above  the  water :  —  a  curved 
piece  of  timber,  serving  as  a  half  beam,  to  sup- 
port the  deck  where  a  whole  beam  cannot  be 
placed.  Dana. 

11.  {Fort.)  A  wall  that  crosses  a  part  of  the 
rampart,  and  joins  to  the  town  wall.  Lond.  Ency. 

12.  {Bot.)  Any  projecting  appendage  of  the 
flower,  looking  like  a  spur,  as  that  of  lark- 
spur. Gray. 

13.  {Med.)  The  angle  at  which  the  arteries 
leave  a  cavity  or  trunk.  Dunglison. 

14.  {Bot.)  An  enlarged  seed  of  rye  and  also 
of  other  grasses,  diseased  and  perverted  in  its 
nature  by  the  influence  of  a  parasitic  fungus  at- 
tached to  it  from  the  beginning  of  its  develop- 
ment;  horn-seed;  ergot;  —  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  spur  of  a  cock,  and  used  to 
promote  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  in  partu- 
rition. Wood  Sj  Bache. 

SP^iJR,  V.  a.  [i.  spurred  ;  pp.  spurring,  spurred.] 

1.  To  prick  or  drive  with  the  spur. 

Resolved  to  learn,  he  spurred  his  fiery  steed 

With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed.  Dryden, 

2.  To  urge  forward ;  to  instigate ;  to  incite  ; 
to  induce  ;  to  stimulate. 

Let  the  awe  he  has  got  upon  their  minds  be  so  tempered 

with  the  marks  of  good-will,  that  affection  may  spTir  tliem  to 

their  duty.  Locke, 

Love  will  not  be  spurred  to  what  it  loathes.  Shak. 

3.  To  fix  a  spur  or  spurs  to.  "  With  well- 
spurred  boot."  Old  Ballad. 

SPUR,  V.  n.  1.  To  travel  very  fast ;  to  press  for- 
ward.    "  Spur  through  Media."  Shak. 

They  stayed  not  to  avise  who  first  should  be, 

But  all  spu7'red  after,  fast  as  they  mote  fly. 

To  rescue  her  from  shameful  villany.  Spenser, 

2.  To  oifer  an  incentive  or  inducement. 

Self-interest,  .  . .  spurring  to  action  by  hopes  and  fears, 
caused  all  those  disorders  amongst  men  which  required  the 
remedy  of  civil  society.  Warburton. 

SPUR'-CLAD,  a.    Wearing  spurs.  Wright. 

SPUR'GALL,  v.  a.   To  gall  with  the  spur.       SJiak. 

SPUR'GALL,  re.  A  wound  or  hurt  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  the  spur.  Ash. 

SPUR'gALLED  (spur'gMd),  a.  Hurt  or  wounded 
with  the  spur.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

SPURGE,  re.  [Fr.  Spurge;  —  from  L.  purgo,  to 
purge.]  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Euphorbia,  which  are  mostly  herba- 
ceous and  have  a  milky  and  very  acrid  juice, 
and  of  which  some  species  possess  powerful 
cathartic  and  emetic  properties.  Loudon. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;   HEIIR,  HER; 
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SPUR'-eEAE-JNG,  ».  The  connection  of  one 
toothed  wheel  with  another,  when  both  wheels, 
with  their  teeth,  are  in  the  direction  of  the 
same  plane.  Bigelow. 

SPURpE'-FLAX,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  common  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  used  as  a 
purgative ;  Daphne  gnidium.  Johnson. 


SPURpE'-LAu-R^L,   «.      (Boi.)    An 
shrub ;  Daphne  laureoh. 


evergreen 
Loudon. 


SPUR9E'-0L-IVE,n.  {i?oi.)  An  evergreen  shrub ; 

Daphne  oleoides.  Johnson. 

SPURpE'-WORT  (-wurt),  n.    A  plant.     Johnson. 

t  SPUR^'ING,  n.    The  act  of  purging.  B.  Jonson. 

SPU'RJ-OUS  (spu're-us),  a.  [L.  spurius ;  It.  spu- 
rio  ;  Sp.  espitrio.\ 

1.  Of  unknown  or  uncertain  parentage  or 
origin  ;  illegitimate  ;  bastard ;  supposititious. 

Your  Scipios,  CiEsars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos, 

Tliese  goas  on  earth,  arc  all  the  spuriouti  brood 

Of  violated  maida.  Addison. 

2.  Counterfeit ;  false  ;  adulterine ;  unauthen- 
tic; fictitious;  not  genuine.  Bp.  Horsky. 

I  never  could  be  impoBCd  on  ...  to  mistake  your  genuine 
poetry  for  their  spurious  productions.  l>n/den. 

Spurious  winff,  (Omitk.)  three  or  five  quill-Hke 
feathers,  placed  at  a  small  joint  rising  at  the  middle 
part  of  the  wing.  Swainson. 

Syn.  —  Spurious^  supposititious^  and  counterfeit  all 
denote  modes  of  the  false  ;  the  first  two,  indirectly  ; 
the  last,  directly.  A  spurious  production  ;  spurious  or 
illegitimate  offspring  ;  a  supposititious  child  ;  counter- 
feit money  or  coin  ;  a.  false  account. 

SPU'RJ-OUS-LY,  ad.    In  a  spurious  manner. 

SPU'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  spurious  or  counterfeit.  Waterland. 

SPUR'L^SS,  a.  Having  no  spurs.  "  Thou  shalt 
ride  spurless."  Ritson. 

SPUR'LING,  n.  (Ich.)  A  small  marine  fish ;  smelt ; 
sparling.  Tusser. 

SPUR'LING-LINE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  line  communi- 
cating between  the  wheel  and  the  telltale.  Dana. 

SPtJRN,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  spuman.  —  L.  sperno.']     \i. 

SPURNED  ;  pp.  SPURNING,  SPURNED.] 

1.  To  strike  with  the  foot ;  to  kick. 

You  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 

And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 

Over  your  threshold.  Skak. 

2.  To  reject  with  disdain  ;  to  despise. 

"What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay, 

The  rule  of  knighthood  I  disdain  and  spwrjt.  Shak. 

3.  To  treat  with  contempt ;  to  scout.    Locke. 

SPURN,  V.  n.  1.  To  manifest  disdain  ;  to  make 
contemptuous  opposition  or  insolent  resistance. 

I.  Pandulph,  do  religiously  demand 

Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother, 

So  wili\illy  dost  sj[mm.  Shak. 

2.  To  toss  or  kick  up  the  heels. 

The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  spurns. 

The  glasses  shatters,  and  his  charge  o'erturns.  Oay. 

3.  To  strike  with  the  foot ;  to  stumble,     [r.] 

The  maid  . .  .  ran  up  stairs,  but,  spurning  at  the  dead  body, 
fell  upon  it  in  a  swoon.  Memoirs  of  M.  Scriblerus. 

SPURN,  n.     1.  A  blow  with  the  foot ;  a  kick,  [r.] 

What  defence  can  properly  be  used  in  such  a  despicable 

encounter  as  this  but  either  the  slap  or  the  spurn?       Milton. 

2.  Disdainful  or  contemptuous  treatment.  ' 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spunw 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes.  STiak. 

SPURN'^R,  n.    One  who  spurns.  Sherwood. 

SPUR'N^Y  (spiir'ne),  •«.     A  plant.  Johnson. 

SPURN'-WA-TER,  re.  (Naut.)  A  channel,  as  in 
a  deck,  to  check  water.  Clarke. 

SPiJRRE,  re.     (OmiV/i.)  A  tern;  a  spur.      Clarke. 

SPURRED  (spiird),;).  a.  Wearing  or  having  spurs  ; 

fitted  with  spurs.     "  Booted  and  spurred."  Fox. 

Spurred-rye,  a  diseased  seed  of  rye ;  ergot ;  spur. 

Wood  4-  Bache. 

SPUR'R?R,  re.     One  who  uses  spurs.  Swift. 

SPUR'R^Y,  re.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Spergula,  one  species  of 
which,  Spergula  arvensis,  is  cultivated  in  Ger- 
many and  tbe  Netherlands  for  fodder.   Loudon. 

SPIJR'EI-?R,».  One  who  makes  spurs.  B.  Jonson. 

SPUR'-EoW-pL,  re.  The  rowel,  or  little  wheel 
with  sharp  points,  at  the  end  of  a  spur.     Sprat. 


SPiJR'ROY'-AL,  re.  A  gold  coin,  first  coined  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  and  valued  at  15s.  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  It  had  a 
star  on  the  reverse,  resembling  the  rowel  of  a 
spur;  a  rial;  —  sometimes  written  spur-rial,  or 
spur-ryal.  Beau,  i^  Fl. 

SPOr'RY,  u.     a  plant.  —  See  Spureey.  Phillips. 

SPURT,  V.  re.  [By  a  customary  metathesis,  the 
past  part,  of  the  A.  S.  sprytan,  spryttan,  to 
shoot  out,  to  cast  forth.  Tooke.  —  See  Sprout.] 

[i.     SPUJITED  ;    pp.    SPURTING,     SPURTED.]      To 

spring  or  stream  out,  as  a  fluid,  suddenly ;  to 
gush ;  — written  also  spirt.  Dampier. 

SPURT,  V.  a.     To  throw  out  in  a  stream  or  Jet. 

SPURT,  re.  1.  A  sudden,  short  ejection  of  a  fluid 
in  a  small  stream ;  a  jet.  Browne. 

2.  A  sudden  or  short  effort  or  act.       Bragge. 

We  ...  see  the  breeze  curling  on  the  water, .  . .  and  some- 
times get  a  spurt  of  it  to  help  us  forward.  Dampwr. 

3.  A  few  drops  of  rain.    [Local,  Eng.]   Carr. 

SPUR'WAY  (spiir'wa),  re.  A  bridle-path,  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  road  for  carriages,     [r.]       Bailey. 

SPUE'-WHEEL,  re.  (Mech.)  A  wheel  having 
cogs  or  teeth  on  the  edge  or  periphery,  project- 
ing radially  from  the  centre.  Tomlinson. 

SPU-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  sputa,  sputatus,  to  spit ; 
sputum,  spittle.]  (^Med.)  Rejection  of  the  mat- 
ters accumulated  in  the  pharynx  and  the  larynx ; 
the  act  of  spitting ;  exspuition.  Dunglison. 

t  SPU'TA-TlVE,  a.    Disposed  to  spit.        Wotton. 

t  SPUTE,  o.  a.    To  dispute.  Wickliffe. 

SPUT'T^E,  y.  n.  ["From  spout  is  formed  the 
frequentative  to  sputter,  answering  to  the  L, 
sputo,  from  spuo."  Barclay,  —  Sputter  and  spat- 
ter are  the  same  word.  Richardson.  —  See 
Sprout.]      \i.  sputtered  ;   pp.  sputtering, 

SPUTTERED.] 

1.  To  spit  or  eject  moisture  in  small,  scat- 
tered drops  ;  to  throw  out  as  if  spitting. 

It  scalds  along  my  checks,  like  the  green  wood 

That,  sputtering  m  the  flame,  works  outward  into  tears. 

S)r\tden. 
When  sparkling  lamps  their  sputlertnu  light  advance.  Dryden. 

2.  To  speak  hastily  and  obscurely  ;  to  throw 
out  spittle  by  hasty  speech  ;  to  splutter. 

A  pinking  owl  sat  sputtering  at  the  sun,  and  asked  him 
what  he  meant  to  stand  staring  her  in  the  eyes.     L'Estrange. 

/J£g=  "  Spurt  is,  because  of  the  obscure  u,  something 
between  spit  and  spout ;  and,  by  reason  of  adding  r, 
it  intimates  a  frequent  iteration  and  noise."    WaUis. 

SPIJt'T^E,  v.  a.  To  throw  out  or  utter  with 
haste  and  indistinctness  ;  —  used  with  out. 

In  the  midst  of  caresses,  and  without  the  least  pretended 
incitement,  to  sputter  out  the  basest  accusations.  Swift. 

SPUT'TfR,  re.     1.  Moisture  or  Avater  thrown  out 

by  sputtering.  Johnson, 

2.  A  noise  ;  a  bustle  ;  an  uproar.         Bailey. 

SPftT'TJEE-^IR,  re.    One  who  sputters.     Johnson. 

SPU'TUM,n.  [L.]  The  secretions  ejected  from 
the  mouth  in  the  act  of  spitting,  composed  of 
saliva,  and  of  the  mucus  secreted  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nasal  fossa;  and  fauces,  and 
often  by  the  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  bron- 
chia ;  spit ;  spittle.  Dunglison. 

SPY  (spl),  re.  [It.  spia,  spione-,  S^.espia,  espion; 
Ft.  espion.  —  Dut.  spie,  spiede,  —  From  Old  Ger. 
sp^h/m,  to  spy  ;  Ger.  spcihen,  Diez.l  One  on 
the  watch  to  gain  and  send  intelligence  of 
transactions  intended  to  be  kept  secret;  —  par- 
ticularly, a  person  sent  to  gain  intelligence  in 
an  enemy's  camp  or  country  ;  a  secret  emissary. 

Sends  he  some  spy,  amidst  these  silent  hours. 

To  try  your  camp,  and  watch  the  Trojan  powers?     Pope, 

Syn.  —  See  Emissary. 

SPY  (spi),  11.  a.  [i.  spied;  pp.  spying,  spied.] 
To  see  ;  to  gain  sight  of ;  to  discover ;  to  de- 
tect by  sight ;  to  espy. 

Achilles,  starting,  as  the  chiefs  he  spied. 
Leaped  from  his  seat,  and  laid  the  harp  aside.        Fope. 
To  spy  out,  to  search  or  discover  by  artifice.  "  And 
Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaazer."  Jfum.  xxi.  32. 

SPY,  V.  re.    To  search  narrowly  or  closely. 
It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spj/  into  abuse;  and  oft  my  jealousy 


Shapes  faults  that  are  not. 


Skak. 


SPY'--BOAT  (spi'bot),  «. 
telligence. 


A  boat  sent  out  for  in- 
Arbuthnot, 


SPY'-GLAss,  re.    A  small  telescope.       Sd.  Rev. 

SPY'I§M,  ■/!.  The  conduct  of  a  spy.  [r.]  Matmder. 

SPY'— m6N-^Y,  re.     Money  paid  to  spies,  or  paid 
for  secret  intelligence.  Addison. 

SaUAB  (skwSb),  a.     [Richardson  refers  to  qvab.'\ 

1.  Unfeathered ;  unfledged,  as  birds.      King. 

2.  Thick  and  stout ;  awkwardly  bulky  ;  fat. 
Nor  the  squab  daughter  nor  the  wife  were  nice.   Betierion. 

SaUAB  (skwob),  re.     1.  A  young   and  unfledged 
bird ;  —  a  young  pigeon.  C.  Richardson. 

2.  A  short,  fat  person.  Pope. 

Gorgonius  sits,  abdominous  and  wan. 

Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan.  Cowper. 

3.  A  kind  of  sofa  or  couch ;  a  stuffed  cushion. 

On  her  large  squab  you  find  her  spread.  Fope. 

SaUAB  (sfcvvBh),  ad.    With  a  heavy,  sudden  fall, 
as  something  plump  and  fat*     [Low.] 

The  eagle  took  the  tortoise  up  into  the  air  and  dropt  him 
down  squab  upon  a  rock.  VEslrauge. 

SQUAB  (skwob),  V.  re.    U.  saCABBED  ;  pp.  SQUAB 
'To 


fall  down  plump  or  flat. 
Johnson. 


SaUAB'BISH    (skwSb'bish), 
fleshy ;  bulky  ;  squab. 


BING,  SQUABHED.] 

[Rare  or  vulgar.] 

Thick  ;    heavy  ; 
Harvey. 

SaUAB'BLE  (skwSb'bl),  v.  n.  [Of  uncertain  ori- 
gin.—  Ger.  quabbeln,  to  shake.]  \i.  squab- 
bled ;      pp,     SQUABBLING,    SQUABBLED.]        To 

Struggle  in  contest ;  to  fight ;  to  scuflle ;  to  wran- 
gle ;  to  quarrel.  Shak, 

Though  logicians  might  squaiible  a.  whole  day.         Watts. 

SaUAB'BLE  (skwob'bl),  V.  a.     (Printing.)  To  dis-  • 
arrange  or  mix,  as  lines  of  type,  by  forcing  them 
horizontally  out  of  their  place ;  —  distinguished 
from  to  pie  by  the  types  standing  on  their  feet, 
and  retaining  their  parallel  position.    Warjield. 

SaUAB'BLE  (skwob'bl),  re.  A  low  brawl ;  a  wran- 
gle ;  a  petty  quarrel.  Arbuthnot. 

saUAB'BL^R  (skwob'bler),re.  One  who  squabbles. 

saUAB'BY  (skwob'be),  a.  Short  and  thick  ;  very 
corpulent;  squab;  squabbish.  Smart. 

SaUAB'CHlCK  ('sfcwBb'chik),  re.  A  chicken  not 
fully  feathered.  Ash. 

SaUAB'— PIE  (skwob'pi),  re.  A  pie  made  of  squab 
pigeons,  or  of  fish,  flesh,  and  vegetables.  King. 

SUUAC'CO,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  heron; 
Ardea  comata.  Yarrell. 

SQUAD  (skwod),  re.  [Fr.  escouade.  —  "  An  ab- 
breviation of  squadron."  Wright. '\ 

1.  (Mi7.)  Any  small  number  of  men,  horse  or 
foot,  assembled  for  drill  or  inspection.  Stocqueler, 

2.  A  small  party  or  set,  as  of  people.  SmaH. 
SQUAD'RON  (skwod'run)  [skwl'drun,  W.  F.  Ja. ; 

skwod'run,  J,  Sm.  Wr.  Wb.'],  re.  [It.  squadrone ; 
Sp.  escuadron  ;  Fr.  escadron  ;  —  from  L.  quad- 
ratus,  square ;  qy.atuor,  four.] 

1.  A  body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  a  square,  [r.] 
Training  his  devilish  enginery,  impaled 

On  every  side  with  shadowing  squadrons  deep. 

To  hide  the  fraud.  Milton. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  body  of  cavalry,  composed  of  two 
troops,  the  number  of  which  is  not  fixed,  but 
generally  consisting  of  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  each.  Stocqueler. 

3.  (Naval.)  A  number  of  ships  of  war  de- 
tached from  the  main  fleet.  Arbuthnot. 

SQUAD'RONED  (skwSd'rund),  a.  Formed  into 
squadrons.     "  Sqiiadroned  angels."         Milton. 

SQUAL'JD  (skwol'id)  [skwol'jd,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  skwiil'id,  £'.] ,  a.  [L.  squalidtis  ;  squa- 
leo,  to  be  fllthy  ;  It.  squallido.']  Covered  or  filled 
with  dirt ;  extremely  foul ;  filthy  ;  nasty. 

Next  came  Ulysses,  lowly,  at  the  door, 

A  figure  despicable,  old,  and  poor. 

In  squalid  vests  with  many  a  gaping  rent. 

Propped  on  a  staif,  and  trembung  as  he  went.         Fope. 

SQUA-LID'I-TY,  «.  [L.  squaliditas.J  Squalid- 
nes's  ;  squalor ;  filth.  Bailey. 

SQUAL'ID-LY  (skwisi'id-le),  ad.  In  a  squalid 
manner  ;  foully.  Dr.  Allen. 

SQUAL'JD-NESS  (skw31'id-n6s),  re.  The  state  of 
being  squalid ;  squalidity  ;  squalor.  Scott. 

SQUAlL,  v.  Ti.  [Dan.  skraale ;  Sw.  sqviila.  — 
"  From  the  A.  S.  giellan,  or  gyllan,  to  yell." 
Richardson.  —  See  Squeal,   and  Yell.]      [i. 

SQUALLED  ;  pp.    SQUALLING,  SQUALLED.]   To 
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scream   or  cry   out,  as   a  frightened  child  or 
woman  ;  to  scream  violently. 

Tputflve  [of  the  LilUputiana]  intomy  coatpocket:  and  ne 
to  the  fifth,  I  made  a  countenance  aa  if  I  would  eat  him  alive. 
The  poor  man  squalled  terribly.  Swift. 

SftQALL,  n.     1.  A  harsh,  violent  scream  or  cry. 

There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe  — 

The  short,  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  shriller  squall.    Pope. 

2.  A  short,  violent  storm  ;  a  sudden  and  ve- 
hement gust,  or  succession  of  gusts,  often  ac- 
companied by  rain,  snow,  or  sleet ;  a  flaw. 

A  lowering  squall  obscures  the  northern  sky.       Falconer. 

A  black  squall,  a  squall  attended  with  a  dark  cloud, 
diminishing  the  usual  quantity  of  light. — .j3  white 
squally   a  squall  which  produces   no  diminution   of 

light. 4  thick  squally  a  squall  accompanied  with 

hail,  sleet,  &c.  Mar,  Did. 

fl@=  "  A  squall  differs  from  a  gale  in  the  suddenness 
of  its  beginning,  and  in  the  shortness  of  its  continu- 
ance."    C  Richardson. 

SaUALL'^R,  n.     One  who  squalls,  Johnson, 

SQUAll'Y,  a.  1.  Abounding  in  squalls  ;  gusty. 
"  Squally  weather."  Smollett. 

2,  Growing  only  in  patches  or  spots  ;  —  used 
of  corn  and  turnips.     [Local,  Eng.]       Wright, 

3.  { Weaving.)  Faulty  or  uneven,  as  cloth.  Ash, 

SQ,UA'L6ID,  a.  [L.  squalus,  a  shark,  and  Gr. 
lUos,  form.]  (Zool.)  Resembling  a  shaik.Ansted. 

SQ,uA'l'6r,  n.  [L.]  Want  of  cleanliness  ;  foul- 
ness ;  filthiness  ;  squalidity.  Burton. 

saUA-MA'CEOUS  (-ehus),  a.  [L.  squama,  a  scale.] 
iBot.)  Scaly;  squamous.  Gray. 

SaUA'MATB,a.     {Bot.)  Scaly;  squamous.  Gray. 

SQUA'MA-TpD,  a.  [L.  squama,  a  scale.]  Scaly ; 
squamate.  Hill. 

t  saUAME,  n.     [L.  squama.']    A  scale.  Chaucer. 

SaUA'MJL-LATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with 
little  scales  ;  squamulose.  Gray. 

SaUA'MJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  sqtiama,  a  scale,  and 
forma,  form.]     Shaped  like  a  scale.  Gray. 

SaUA-MI(?'BR-0&S,  a.  [L.  squama,  a  scale,  and 
gero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  scales ;  scaly.    Blount. 

SaUAM'I-PEN,  n.  [L.  squama,  a  scale,  and  pen- 
na,  a  fin.]  {Ich.)  A  fish  whose  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  are  covered  with  scales.  Clarke, 

SaUA'MOID,  a,  [L.  squama,  a  scale,  and  Gr. 
eUoi,  form.]  Covered  with  scales  ;  scaly  ;  squa- 
mous. Agassiz. 

SaUA-MOSE'  (129),  ffl.  [L.  squamosus;  squama, 
a  scale.]  Having  scales,  or  composed  of  scale- 
like appendages  ;  scaly  ;  squamous.  Hill, 

SaUA'MOyS  (skwS'mus),  a.  Pertaining  to,  con- 
sisting of,  or  resembling,  scales  ;  scaly ;  squa- 
mose.     *'  Squamous  oak-cones."  Verham. 

SaUA'MU-LOSB,  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with  little 
scales;  squamellate.  Gray. 

saUAN'DER  (skwon'der),  v.  a.  [Ger.  verschwen- 
den,  Skintier,  —  Barclay  suggests  the  Ger. 
schwenden,  to  destroy,  past  part,  schwand.  — 
"It  maybe  from  the  A.  S.wanian,  to  diminish." 
Richardson.  —  See  Wandee.]  [i.  squan- 
dered ;  pp.  SQUANDERING,  SQUANDERED.] 

1.  To  scatter  lavishly  ;  to  spend  profusely  ;  to 
throw  away  prodigally  ;  to  waste  ;  to  lavish. 

And  such  expense  as  pinches  parents  blue, 

And  mortities  the  liberal  hand  of  love, 

IB  squandered  iu  pursuit  of  idle  sports 

And  vicious  pleasures.  Cowper. 

2.  t  To  scatter  ;  to  disperse. 

Islands,  that  he  squandered  in  the  vast  ocean.       Howell. 
They  charge,  re-charge,  and  all  along  the  sea 
They  drive  and  squander  the  huge  Belgian  fleet.    Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Spend. 
saUAN'D^R  (skwSn'der),  n.    The  act  of  squan- 
dering,   [k.]  Inquiry  into  State  of  Nation. 

SaUArf'D]5R-?R  (skwBn'der-er),  n.  One  who 
squanders  ;  a  spendthrift ;  a  prodigal.       Locke. 

SaUAN'D^lR-iNG-LY    (skwSn'-),   ad.      Lavishly; 

prodigally  ;  wastefully.  Clarke. 

SauARE  (skwir),  a.     [L.  quadro,  quadratus,  to 

make    square ;    quadrum,   a   square ;    quatwor, 

four  ;    It.  quadro,  square  ;  squadra,  a  square  ; 

Sp.  cuadro,  escvadro  ;  Fr.  carre,  iquerre.  —  W. 

ysgwar^  . 

1.  Having  four  equal   sides  and  four  right 
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angles ;    quadrilateral,   with   sides   and  angles 
equaK 

All  the  doorfi  and  posts  were  square.  1  Kings  vii.  5. 

2.  Forming  a  right  angle  ;  perpendicular. 

Striking  lines  square  to  other  lines.  Mbo^on. 

3.  Having  sides  ;  — used  only  in  composition. 
Catching  up  iu  h-aste  hia  three-sguare  shield.  Spenser. 

4.  Having  great  hreadth  in  proportion  to  the 
height.     *'  A  square  man."  Johnson. 

5.  Free  from  falsity  ;  suitable  ;  true. 

If  report  be  square  to  her.  SfiaJe. 

6.  Equitable ;  equal ;  exact ;  honest ;  up- 
right ;  fair.     "  Square  dealing."         Beau.  §  Fl. 

For  those  that  were  it  is  not  square  to  take 

On  those  that  are  revenge;  crimes  like  to  lands 

Are  not  inherited.  Sfiak, 

7.  Adjusted;  balanced;  settled;  even;  as, 
"  The  account  is  square." 

8.  (Naut.)  At  right  angles  with  the  mast  or 
the  keel,  as  the  yards  and  their  sails: — of 
greater  extent  than  usual,  as  the  yards  and 
their  sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

^6®=  "  When  the  yards  hang  at  right  angles  with 
the  mast,  they  are  said  to  be  square  by  the  lifts ; 
when  they  hang  perpendicular  to  the  ship's  length, 
they  are  called  square  by  the  braces  j  but  when  they 
lie  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
keel,  they  are  square  by  the  lifts  and  braces;  or,  in 
other  words,  they  hang  directly  across  the  ship,  and 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  yards  are  said  to  be 
very  square  when  they  are  of  extraordinary  length  ; 
and  the  same  epithet  is  then  applied  to  their  sails 
with  respect  to  their  breadth."    Mar.  Diet. 

Square  of  a  quantity^  {Algebra.)  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  quantity  by  itself,  or  by  taking  it 
twice  as  a  factor.  —  Square  measures^  the  squares  of 
linear  measures,  as  a  square  foot,  which  is  a  square 
having  eacii  side  one  foot  long  and  containing  144 
square  inches.  —  Square  number,  the  product  of  a  num- 
ber multiplied  by  itself  j  a  square.  Hutton. 

SQ,ITAre,  72.    1.  {Geom.)  A  four-sided,  rec-     

tilineal  figure,  all  the  angles  of  which  are 
right  angles,  and  all  the  sides  equal ;  an    i— J 
equilateral  and  equiangular  quadrilateral. 

2.  {Arith.)  A  number  which  may  be  resolved 
into  two  equal  factors  ;  the  product  of  a  number 
multiplied  by  itself ;  a  square  number.   Davies. 

3.  {Astral.)  The  situation  of  planets  distant 
90°  from  each  other  ;  a  quartile.  Milton. 

4.  An  open  area  in  a  town  or  city  formed  by 
the  junction  or  crossing  of  two  or  more  streets. 

The  statue  of  Alexander  VII.  stands  in  the  large  square  of 
the  town.  Addison. 

5.  A  rule  or  instrument  by  which  workmen 
ascertain  whether  an  angle  is  a  right  angle  or 
not.  Shenstone. 

6.  Conformity  or  adaptation  to  rule;  exact 
proportion  ;  regularity  ;  rule,     [k.] 

I  have  not  kept  my  sgtiare,  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule,  Shak.  , 

I  shall  break  no  squares,  whether  it  be  so  or  not.  VEstrange. 

7.  t  Equal  proportion  or  measurement.  j 

Then  did  a  sharped  spire  of  diamond  bripht,  ! 

Ten  feet  each  way  in  square,  appear  to  me.         Spenser,  j 

8.  Equality  ;  level,     [r.]  j 

We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as  these.      Drj/den.  \ 

9.  A  term  applied  to  one  hundred  superficial  i 
feet  of  boarding.  Simmonds.  | 

10.  t  A  quarrel.  Promos  &  Cass.  ' 

11.  t  The  front  of  the  female  dress,  near  the 
bosom,  generally  worked  or  embroidered.  Shak. 

Her  curious  square  embossed  with  swelling  gold.     Fairfax. 

12.  {Naut.)  The  upper  part  of  the  shank  of 
an  anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

13.  f  Quaternion  ;  number  four. 

I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys 

Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses.    SJtak. 
JS^  Perhaps  it  only  means  capacity.    Johnson. 

14.  {Mil.)  A  particular  formation  into  which 
troops  are  thrown  on  critical  occasions,  particu- 
larly to  resist  the  charge  of  cavalry.  Mil.  Bney. 

All  squares,  all  right.  —  To  break  squares,  to  depart 
from  an  accustomed  order.  —  To  break  no  squares,  to 
give  no  offence;  to  make  no  difference. —  To  play 
■upon  the  square,  to  play  honestly. 

Amongst  known  cheats,  to  play  upon  the  square 

You'll  be  undone.  Rochester. 

To  be  upon  the  square  with,  to  be  even  with. 
Drink,  you  dog,  that  we  may  he  upon  the  square  with  her. 
Mountfort.     Wright. 

—  To  he  at  square,  to  be  in  a  .state  of  quarrelling. 
"Falling  at  si/ware  with  her  husband."    Holinshed. 

—  To  see  how  the  squares  go,  to  see  how  the  game 
proceeds,  —  a    chess-board  or    checker-board   being 
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full  of  squares.  "  One  frog  looked  about  him  to  see 
how  squares  went  with  their  new  king,"  VEs- 
trange.  —  Hollow  square,  (Mil.)  a  body  of  foot  drawn 
up  three  deep  or  four  deep  on  each  side,  with  an 
empty  space  in  the  centre  for  the  commanding  officer, 
staff,  colors,  drums,  and  baggage,  facing  every  way  to 
resist  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Mil,  Ency.  —  Magic  square. 
See  Magic. 

Solid  square,  (Mil,)  a  body  of  infantry  where  both 
ranks  and  tiles  are  equal.  Mil.  Ency.  —  Square  of  the 
circle.     See  auADEATURE. 

SauARE,   V.   a.     [i.   sauAHED ;   jip.   saTIARING, 

SaUARED.] 

1.  To  form  with  right  angles ;  to  make  square. 

2.  fTo  form  quartile  with. 

O'er  Libra's  sign  a  crowd  of  foes  prevails, 

TJie  icy  Goat  and  Crab  that  square  the  scales.      Creech. 

3.  To  admeasure ;  to  reduce  to  a  measure ;  to 
compare  with  a  given  standard. 

stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme 
For  depravation,  to  square  all  the  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule.  Shak. 

4.  To  regulate  ;  to  shape  ;  to  fashion ;  to  ac- 
commodate ;  to  fit ;  to  suit ;  to  adapt. 

Thou  'rt  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul. 

That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world. 

And  squar\t  thy  life  accordingly.  Shak, 

Eye  me,  blest  Providence,  and  sgitare  my  trial 

To  my  proportioned  strength.  Milton. 

5.  To  adjust ;  to  settle  ;  to  close ;  to  balance  ; 
as,  "  To  square  an  account." 

6.  {Math,)  To  multiply  into  itself.      Davies. 

7.  (Naut.)  To  make  square,  as  a  yard  or  sail. 

Yards  are  squared  when  they  are  horizontal  and  at  right 
angles  with  the  keel.  Dana, 

To  square  the  circle,  to  find  a  square  equal  in  area 
to  the  area  of  a  given  circle.  This  problem  has  been 
only  approximately  solved.  The  diameter  of  a  cir- 
cle ia  to  the  ■  side  of  an  equal  square  nearly  as  44 
to  39.  Hutton, 

sauARE,  V.  n,     1,  To  suit ;  to  fit;  to  accord. 

Hie  description  squares  exactly  to  lime.  Woodward. 

2.  fTo  take  an  attitude  of  oifence  or  defence; 
to  quarrel.     ^^'But  they  Ao  square."  Shak. 

To  square  off,  to  take  an  attitude  of  offence  or  de- 
fence ;  to  square.     [Low.] 

SauARE'LY,  ad.  In  a  square  form  ;  suitably  ; 
in  conformity.  Imago  Steczili,  1676. 

SauARE'NjpSS,  n.   State  of  being  square.  Moxon. 

SauAR'5B,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  squares. 
2.  One  in   an  attitude   of  defence  or  of  of- 
fence ;  a  quarreller.  Shak. 

SauARE'-RlGGED  (-rigd),  a.  {Naut.)  Noting  a 
vessel,  as  a  ship,  the  principal  sails- of  which 
are  extended  by  yards  which  are  suspended 
horizontally  and  by  the  middle,  and  not  by 
stays,  booms,  and  gaffs,  or  lateen  or  lug-sail 
yards.  Mar.  Diet. 

SauARE'-SAIL,  n.  (Naut.)  Any  sail  extended 
to  a  yard,  which  hangs  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
as  distinguished  from  the  other  sails  which  are 
extended  obliquely  :  —  a  sloop's  or  a  schooner's 
sail  which  hauls  out  to  the  lower  yard  ;  —  used 
chiefly  to  scud  in  a  tempest.  Mar.  Diet. 

sauARB'-TOED  (-tod),  a.  Having  the  toes  or 
ends  square,  as  boots  or  shoes.  Rohmson. 

sauAR'JSH,  a.     Somewhat  square.        La  Costa, 

saUAR-ROSE',  a,  1.  (Nat,  Hist.) 
■Cut  into  deep  segments  that  are 
elevated  above  the  plane  of  the 
surface ;  jagged.  Maunder. 

2.    (Bot,)   Noting  parts   spread 
out   at  right  angles,  or  nearly  at 
right  angles,  from  a  common  axis, 
as  the  leaves  of  some  mosses,  the  involucre  of 
some  compositae,  &c.         Lindley, 

SaUAR-ROSE'-SLASHED,o  {Bot.) 
Slashed  with  minor  divisions  at 
right  angles- to  the  others. 

Lindley, 

SaUAR-RO'SO-DEN'TATE,         a.   ^^vL^gJ^ 
{Bot,)  Noting  leaves  which  have   "^^^^^^^3^ 
teeth  on  the  margin  bent  aside  i^quarrofie-sioshed. 
from  the  plane  of  its  blade.   Henslow. 

SauAR'ROUS,  a.    {Bot,)  Squarrose.        Wright, 

SaUAR'RU-LOSE,  a.     Slightly  squarrose.    Gray. 

saUASH    (skwSah),   v.   a.       [See    QuASH.l      [i, 

SQUASHED;    pp,    SQUASHING,    SQUASHED.]      To 

crush  ;  to  press  into  pulp  or  into  a  flat  mass. 
Yet  will  she  squash  and  break  the  raven's  eggs.     Holland. 
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SQUASH  (skwBsh),  n.  1.  Something  soft,  as  a 
soft,  unripe  pod  of  pease.  Sha/c. 

2.  A  sudden  fall,  as  of  some  soft  body,  or  a 
crushing  of  a  soft  body  by  a  fall.       ArbuthnoL 

3.  A  shock  or  concussion  of  soft  bodies,  or 
with  a  soft  body.  Swift. 

SQUASH  (skwBsh),  n.  [Indian  askutasquash.'] 
An  American  plant,  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus 
Ciicurbita,  allied  to  the  pumpkin. 

j^l^  This  vegetable  was  used  for  food  by  the  In- 
dians before  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the 
English,  and  its  name  is  derived  from  them  :  '^Aakuta- 
squashj  their  vine  apples,  which  the  English  from 
them  call  s^uosAes.''     Roger  Willimtis. 

eSf  In  summer  when  their  [the  Indians]  corn  is 
spent,  squanter  squashes  is  thetr  best  bread,  a  fruit 
like  a  young  pumpkin.     Wood^s  Mew  England,  1634. 

SQUASH  (skwBsh),».  (Zoul.)  A  species  of  weasel. 

The  smell  of  our  weasels,  and  ermines,  and  polecats  is 
fragrance  itself  when  compared  to  that  of  the  squashy  and  the 
skunk,  which  have  been  called  the  polecats  of  America. 

GoMamith. 

SQUASH'-BTJG  (skwBsh'-),  n.  A  fetid  hemipter- 
ous  insect  very  injurious  to  squash-vines  ; 
Corms  tristis.  Harris. 

SQUASH'^R,  n.     One  who  squashes.       Cotgrave. 

SQUASH'Y  (skwosh'e),  a.   Soft ;  yielding.    Roget. 

SQUAT  (ekvvBt),  V.  n.  [It.  acquattarsi ;  quatto, 
squatting,  quiet,  still.  —^.  yswatio,  a  squat.  — 
Perhaps  from  L.  quietus,  quiet.     Skinner.']    [i. 

SQTIATTED  ;  pp.  SaCATTINO,  SQUATTED.] 

1.  To  sit  down  on  the  hams  or  heels ;  to  sit 
close  to  the  ground ;  to  cower. 

They  . . .  squat  down  on  their  breeches  again.      Dampier. 

Canadians  and  Indians,  who  formed  the  flanks  of  the  army, 

aqyaited  below  bushes,  or  skulked  behind  trees.  MustieU. 

2.  To  settle  on  another's  lands,  or  on  the 
public  lands,  without  having  a  title.    [Modern.] 

On  either  side  of  the  bank,  the  colonists  had  been  allowed 
to  squat  on  allotted  portions,  until  the  survey  of  the  town 
should  be  completed.  Wakefield. 

SQUAT  (skw5t),  V.  a.  1.  To  put  or  place  on  the 
hams  or  heels  or  close  to  the  ground. 

She  . . .  squatted  herself  down  on  her  heels.         Cook. 

2.  t  To  bruise  or  flatten  by  letting  fail. Grose. 

3.  To  squeeze;  to  press.  "  The  boy  has  s^wn* 
his  fingers."    [Vulgar.]       Halliwell.    Bartlett. 

SQUAT  (skwSt),  a.  1.  Sitting  on  the  heels  or 
hams,  or  close  to  the  ground ;  cowering.   Swift. 

Him  there  they  found, 
Squat,  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve.  Milton. 

2.  Eesembling  one  who  squats;  short  and 
thick ;  dumpy.     "  Squat  or  tall."  Prior. 

SQUAT  (skwSt),  re.  1.  The  posture  of  one  who 
squats  ;  a  cowering  posture.  Dryden. 

2.  A  sudden  fall.  Herbert. 

3.  A  small,  separate  vein  of  ore.      Halliivell. 

4.  A  mineral  consisting  of  tin  ore  and  spar 
incorporated.  Wootlward. 

SQUAT'TJgR  (skwBt'er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  squats. 

2,  One  who  settles  on  land,  usually  on  new 
or  wild  land,  without  obtaining  a  legal  title. 
[Modern.  —  U.  S.  and  Australia.]  Robb. 

SQUAW,  re.  A  wife  or  a  woman  ;  —  so  used  among 
some  tribes  of  North  American  Indians.  Drake. 

SQUAWL,  «.  re.     See  SacALL. 

SQUEAK  (skwSk),  u.  re.  [W.  gwichio,  gwichian,  to 
squeak,  to  squeal.  —  Ger.  quieken  ;  Sw.  sqvdka, 
—  It.  squittior,  to  yelp,  to  squeak.  —  Formed 
from  the  sound.    Skinner^    \i.  squeaked  ;  pp. 

SQUEAKING,  SQUEJCKED.] 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  shrill  cry  or  noise  ;  to 
cry  with  a  shrill,  acute  tone.  "  The  puppet 
squeaks."     "  Squeaking  pigs."  Pope. 

Cart-wheels  squeak  not  when  they  are  liquored.        Bacon. 

2.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy,  as  from  fear 
or  pain.  Dryden. 

SQUEAK,  re.  [W.  gwich,  a  squeak.]  An  acute, 
shrill  cry,  tone,  or  noise. 

Many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  squeak.  Dryden, 

SQUBAK'JpR,   re.      1.   One  who,    or  that  which, 
squeaks.     "  Squeakers  and  bellowers."  Echard. 
2.  A  young  pigeon. 

SQUEAK'JNG,  re.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
squeaks  ;  act  of  making  a  sharp,  shrill  cry  or 
sound.    "  The  squeaking  of  a  fiddle."     Dryden. 
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saUEAL  (skwel),  v.  n.  [Sw.  sqvdla.  —  See 
Squall.]  \i.  squealisd  ;  pp.  sciuealing, 
SQUEALED.]  To  uttcr  a  prolonged,  shrill,  sharp 
cry,  as  a  pig  in  pain.  Taller. 

SQ.UEAL,  n,  A  prolonged  squeak,  or  shrill, 
sharp  cry.  Pennant. 

SCIUEAM'JSH  (skwe'mjsh),  w.  [Corrupted  from 
qualmish.  —  See  Qualm.]  Having  a  taste  dif- 
iicult  to  please;  easily,  disgusted ;  over  nice; 
very  particular ;  fastidious  ;  queasy. 

He  eeemed  very  squeamish  in  respect  of  the  charge  he  had 

of  the  Princess  Pamela.  Sidiiey. 

He  was  too  squeamish  to  drink  turtles^  blood.  Cook. 

Syn.—  See  Fastidious. 

SQ.UEAM'!SH-LY,  ad.     In  a  squeamish  manner; 

fastidiously.     "  Warion, 

SaUEAM'iSH-NESS,   n.     1.  The   state   of   being 

squeamish ;  fastidiousness.  South. 

2.  {Med.)  The  condition  of  a  stomach  that  is 

readily  affected  with  nausea.  Dunglison. 

t  saUEAM'oyS,  «.     Squeamish.  Chaucer. 

SQ.UEA'§I-NESS,  n.     Squeamishness.  Hammond. 

t  SdUEA'IY,  a.     Queasy  ;  squeamish.  Bp.  Earle. 

SaUEEZ'A-BLE,  «,.  That  may  be  squeezed.  Ec.  R. 

SCIUEEZE  (skwSz),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  cwysan^  to  crush, 
to  squeeze;  Frs.  queaze ;  Low  Ger.  quesen. — 
W.  gwasgii.  —  Old  Eng.  squire.  —  See  Quash.] 

[i.   SQUEEZED  ;  pp.   SQUEEZING,  SQUEEZED.] 

1.  To  press  closely;  to  compress;  to  gripe. 

If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeTx  her  hand.  Pope. 

2.  To  force  out  by  pressure  ;  —  commonly 
followed  by  out.  "  They  squeezed  the  juice." 
T)ryden.     **  And  so  squeeze  out  a  tear."    Corbet. 

3.  To  oppress  with  hardships  or  extortion, 
as  subjects;  to  crush  ;  to  harass.     UEstrange. 

4.  To  force  between  close  bodies.      Johnson. 

SQUEEZE,  V.  n.  To  force  a  way  by  pressing,  as 
through  a  narrow  aperture;  to  crowd. 

He  is  fain  to  squeeze  hard  before  he  can  get  off.  L' Estrange. 

SQUEEZE,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  squeezes; 
pressure  ;  compression.  Phillips. 

SaUEEZ'iNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  pressing  closely  ; 
pressure  ;  compression.  Wilkins. 

2.  That  which  is  forced  out  by  pressure. 

Even  to  the  dregs  and  squeezinga  of  the  brain.  Pope. 

t  SQUELCH,  or  SaUELSH,  v.  a.     To  crush. 

'Twas  your  luck  ...  to  be  8([uelched.  Beau.  ^*  Fl. 

t  SQUELCH,  n.    A  flat,  heavy  fall.         Hudibras. 

SaUENCH,  V.  a.  To  quench.  [Low.]    Beau.  §  Fl. 

SQU^-TEAGUE'  (skwe-tel'), '*■  (/cA.)  A  marine 
fish,  abundant  in  Long  Island  Sound;  Labrus 
squeteague;  —  called  also  weah-Jish.  StOrer, 

SQUIB,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  From 
Ger.  schieben,  to  shove.     S/cinner.] 

1.  A  little  firework,  or  a  cylinder  of  paper,  filled 
with  explosive  materials,  that  makes  a  whizzing 
and  cracking  noise  when  fired ;  a  cracker.  Swift. 

A  squib,  or  flre  of  flax,  which  bums  and  crackles  for  a 
time,  but  suddenly  extinguishes.  Howell. 

2.  A  sudden  flash.  *'  Squibs  of  mirth."  Downe. 

3.  A  little  or  petty  censorious  speech,  or  writ- 
ing ;  a  lampoon.     [Colloquial.]  Johnson. 

4.  A  petty  fellow,  or  a  person  of  mere  noise. 

The  squibs,  in  the  common  phrase,  are  called  libellers.  Tatler. 

SQUIB,  I?,  n.  To  throw  squibs;  to  utter  sarcas- 
tic reflections  ;  to  fling.   [Colloquial.]    Qu.  Rev. 

sauiD  (skwid),  n.  {ZoOl.)  A  cephalopodous 
moUusk  of  the  family  Sepiadee,  or  cuttle-fishes  ; 
—  used  as  bait  by  fishermen.  Forbes. 

SauiG'GLE,  V.  n.     1.  To  shake  a  fluid  about  the 

mouth  with  the  lips  closed.  [Local,  Eng.]  Forby. 

2.   To  move  about  like  an  eel ;    to  squirm. 

[Local  and  low,  XJ.  S.]        Pickering.     Bartlett. 

SQUILL,  n.  [Gr.  <JKiXXa\  L.  scilla,  squilla;  It. 
scilla;  Sp.  escila;  Fr.  scille,  squille.  —  Arab. 
asgyU 

1.  [Bot.)  The  common  name  of  bulbous 
plants  of  the  genus  Scilla  or  Sguillaj  of  which 
the  SquillaTnaritimaj  or  sea-onion,  furnishes  the 
well-known  medicine  called  smiill.  Baird, 

2.  {Med.)  The  bulb  of  the  Squilla  maritima, 
or  an  extract  or  a  tincture  of  it.         Dunglison. 

3.  {ZoOl.)  A  crustacean  of  the  order  Stomap- 
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oda  and  genus  Squilla,  having  large  claws  ter- 
minating in  sharp  hooks ;  mantis  crab.  Baird. 
4.  {Enf.)  An  insect  covered  with  a  crust 
composed  of  several  rings  ;  —  also  called  Squill- 
iiisect.  Grew. 

SQUIL-LIT'JC,  a.   Pertaining  to  squill.    Holland. 

t  SQUIN'ANCE,  re.     The  quinsy.  North. 

t  SQUIN' AN-CY,  re.  [It.  squmanzia ;  Fr.  squinan- 
cie.}     The  quinsy. — See  Quinsy.  Bacon. 

SQUIN'^Y,  re.    Quinsy.  —  See  QviaSY. Dunglison. 

SQUINT^  a.  [Dut.  schuin,  sloping,  oblique; 
schuinte,  a  slope.  —  Perhaps  the  same  word  as 
askant.  Richardson.'] 

1.  Looking  obliquely.  "  Squint  eye.'* Spenser. 

2.  Looking  suspiciously.  Milton. 

SQUINT,  ».     1.  A  want   of  concordance  of  the 

optic  axes  ;  an  oblique  look  or  vision.       Swift. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  opening  through  the  wall  of  a 

church  so  that  persons  in  the  transept  may  see 

the  host.  Clarke. 

SQUINT,  v.  re.  [j.  SQUINTED  ;  pp.  SQUINTING, 
SQUINTED.] 

1.  To  look  obliquely,  or  with  the  eyes  dilFer- 
ently  directed.  Bacon. 

2.  To  slope  ;  to  deviate  from  a  straight  line  ; 
to  go  obliquely.  Wright. 

SQUINT,  V.  a.  To  turn  obliquely,  as  the  eye. 
"  He  .  .  .  squints  the  eye."  Shak. 

SQDINT'JR,  re.     One  who  squints.  'Warton. 

SQUINT'-EYED  (-Id),  a.  Having  eyes  that  squint, 
or  the  axes  of  which  are  not  coincident;  squint- 
ing ;  affected  with  strabismus.  Knolles. 

t  SQUINT-J-PE'GO,  a.  Squinting.  [A  cant  word.] 

The  timbrel,  and  the  squintifego  maid.  Dryden. 

SQUINT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  squints  ; 
strabismus.  P.  Cyc. 

SQUINT'ING- LY,  ad.  With  an  oblique  look,  or 
oblique  vision.  Sherwood. 

t  SQUIN 'Y,  t).  re.  To  look  obliquely;  to  squint. 
[Cant.]  ■ 

Dost  thou  squiny  at  me? 
SQUIR-AR'jCH^I-AL, 

archy. 

SQUIR'AK-jCHY,  n.  [Eng.  sgmVe  and  Gr.  ap;^a),to 
rule.]  The  body  or  the  state  of  country-squires. 
[A  modern  cant  word,  Eng.]       Sir  E.  Brydges, 

SaUTRE  (skwir),  n.     [Contracted  from  esquire."] 

1.  The  shield-bearer  of  a  knight;  an  esquire. 

No  earl,  no  biu-on,  no  knight,  no  squire.  R.  Brunere. 

2.  The  title  of  a  gentleman  next  in  rank  to 
a  knight ;  an  esquire.     [England.]  Shak. 

3.  A  title  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  magis- 
trate, a  lawyer,  or  a  gentleman.  —  See  ESQUIBE. 

SQUIRE  (skwir),  v.  a.     1.  To  attend  or  wait  on  as 

a  squire  ;  to  esquire.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  escort,  as  a  lady  ;  to  wait  on  ;  to  attend. 

,The  third  man  squires  her  to  a  play.  Dekher. 

I  squired  hie  lady  out  of  her  chfuse  to-day,  Sunft. 

SQUIR-EEN',  n.  A  country- squire ;  a  petty 
squire.     [Modern,  England.]  Clarke, 

Ignorant  and  worthless  squireens.  Macavlay. 

A  small  country  gentleman,  in  Hibemian-EDglish  called 
a  squireen.  "     " 

SQUTRE'HOOD  (-h&d), 

SQUIRE'SHIP,  >  an  esquire.  Shelton. 

SQUIRE'— LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  squire.  Shak. 

fSQUIRE'LY,  M..     Becoming  a  squire.       Shelton. 

t  SQUI-RIL'J-TY,  n.     Scurrility.  Old  Play. 

SQpi'RM,  V.  n.  To  wriggle  or  twist  about,  as  an 
eel;  to  writhe.  Bailey.     Ray.     Holloway. 

t  SQUIRR,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  sceran,  scyran,  to  shear,  to 
cut.]     To  throw,  as  a  flat  thing,  with  the  edge 


Shak. 

Pertaining  to  a  squir- 
Clarke. 


•  C  n. 
>  an 


Ec.  Hev. 

Rank  and  state  of 


or  cutting  part  foremost. 
I  SQUIR'REL  (skwTr'rel, 

skwSr'rel,  or  skwur'rel) 
[skw6r'rel,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  C.  Wr. ;  skwur'- 
rel, E.  R.  Wb.  Kenrick.  — 
See  Panegtric],  n.  [Gr. 
(TKlovpos ;  iTKtd,  a  shadow, 
and  ovpA,  a  tail ;  L.  sciu7'us, 
sciuriolus ;  Fr,  ecureuil.'] 


Addison. 


Common  squirrel. 

(Zool.)   A  small  ro- 


dent mammal,  of  the  family  SciuHdm,  having 
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long  toes  armed  with  sharp  claws,  and  a  long, 
tufted  tail.  Baird. 

tSC^  "  The  i  in  tills  word  ought  not,  according  to 
analogy,  to  be  pronounced  like  «  ;  but  custom  seems 
to  have  fixed  it  too  firmly  in  that  sound  to  be  altered 
without  the  appearance  of  pedantry."  Walker. — 
"  The  irregular  sound  of  t  and  y  in  squirrel  and  pane- 
gyric we  may  hope  in  time  to  hear  reclaimed,  a  cor- 
respondent reformation  having  taken  place  in  spirit 
and  miracle,  which  were  once,  but  are  not  now,  pro- 
nounced sper'it  and  mer'si-cle."     Smart. 

II  SaUIR'R^L-PISH,  n.     A  kind  of  perch.  Crabb. 

SaCJIRT,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  esquarter,  to  scatter. 
Talbot.  —  From  Su.  Goth,  squatta.  Serenius. 
—  With  squirr,  from  A.  S.  sceran,  scyran,  to 
shear,  to  cut.    Richardson.]    [i.  squiktbd  ;  pp. 

SQUIRTING,   SauiETED.] 

1.  To  throw  or  cast  so  as  to  cut  the  air ;  to 
squirr.     "  I  will  squirt  the  pear."  Drayton. 

2.  To  throw  or  eject  in  a  stream  through  a 
narrow  criiice  or  pipe. 

Sir  Roger  she  mortally  hated,  and  used  to  hire  fellows  to 
squirt  kennel  water  upon  him  as  he  passed  along.  ArlyiUhnot. 

SQUIRT,  V.  n.  To  pour  or  throw  out  words  ;  to 
prate.     [Low.]  L*^strange. 

SQUIRT,  n.     1.  An  instrument  for  forcibly  eject- 
ing a  small  stream.  Pope. 
2.  A  small,  quick  stream  squirted.       Bacon. 

SQUIRT'^R,  )<..     One  who  squirts.         Arbuthnot. 

SQUIRT'JNG-CU'CUM-BeR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  dicoty- 
ledonous plant,  the  fruit  of  which,  when  ripe, 
casts  out  its  seeds  and  juice  with  great  force, 
through  the  hole  in  the  base  where  the  foot- 
stalk is  inserted ;  Ecbalium  elaterium  :  —  the 
fruit  of  Ecbalinni  elaterium.  Baird. 

i"  SQUIR'Y,  n.    The  body  of  squires.         Brunne. 

STAB,  V.  a.  [From  Dut.  staven,  to  fix  to  estab- 
lish ;  or  from  Ger.  stab,  a  staff.  Skinner.  Rich- 
ardson.l  [i.  stabbed  ;  pp.  stabbing,  stabbed.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon ;  to 
thrust  a  pointed  weapon  into. 

Clarence, 
That  stabbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury.  Shah. 

2.  To  wound  mortally  or  wantonly.     Philips. 

STAB,  V.  n.  1.  To  give  a  wound  with  a  pointed 
weapon ;  to  make  a  stab. 

With  shortened  sword  to  stdli  in  closer  war.        Dryden. 
2.  To  give  a  mortal  wound. 

He  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs.  Shah. 

To  stab  at,  to  offer  or  attempt  to  stab.  Sliak. 

STAb,  n.  1.  A  wound  or  thrust  with  a  pointed 
weapon.     "  A  base  assassin's  stab.'*  Rowe, 

2.  A  injury  done  covertly.  Johnson. 

StI'BAT-mA'ter,  n.    [L.,  the  mother  stood."] 
(Mus.)  A  Latin  hymn  on  the  crucifixion,  com- 
mencing with  these  words.  Moore. 
STAB'B^R,  n.     1.  One  who  stabs ;  a  privy  mur- 
derer ;  an  assassin.                                    Johnson. 
2.    (Naut.)   An    instrument  to  prick  holes 
with ;  a  pricker.  Dana. 
STAB'BING-LY,  ad.    With  intention  to  wound  or 
injure  secretly ;  so  as  to  injure.                 Wright. 
STA-BIL'J-MENT,  m.    [L.  stabilimentum.']  The  act 
of  making  stable  or  firm ;  firm  support,     [e,.] 

Stabiliment,  propagation,  and  shade.  Derham. 

■\  STA-bIL'1-TATB,  v.  u.     To  make  stable.  More. 
BTA-BIL'I-TY,    re.     [L.   stabilitas ;   It.   stabilith ; 
Sp.  estabiU'dad ;  Fr.  stabilite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  stable  ;  firmness ;  steadi- 
ness; fixedness;  permanence.  Temple. 

2.  Fixedness  or  firmness  of  mind;  eonstancy  ; 
as,  "A  man  of  stability."  .    . 

3.  Fixedness ;  solidity ;  —  opposed  to  fluidity. 
Fluidness  and  stability  are  contrary  qualities.  Boyle. 
Syn.  — See  Constancy. 

STA'BLE  (-bl),  a.  [L.  stabilis ;  sto,  stare,  to 
stand ;  It.  stabile  ;  Sp.  estable ;  Fr.  stable.'] 

1.  Able  to  stand  or  endure  ;  fixed  ;  firmly  es- 
tablished; durable;  permanent. 

This  redon  of  chance  and  vanity,  where  nothing  is  stable, 
nothing  equal.  J">sers. 

2.  Fixed  in  resolution,  purpose,  or  conduct ; 
firm;  constant;  steady  ;  not  fickle  or  wavering. 

Even  the  perfect  angels  were  not  stable.  Dames. 

Stable  eguilibnum,  (Physics.)  a  condition  in  which, 
if  a  body  supported  is  slightly  displaced  from  its  po- 
sition of  equilibrium,  the  forces  acting  upon  it  tend  to 
brino  it  back  to  that  position.  This  occurs  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  would  be  obliged  to  as- 


Room  or  space  in  a  stable, 
Ash. 
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cend  if  it  were  displaced,  while  in  tottering  or  unsta^ 
ble  equilibrium  it  would  descend.  Young. 

Syn.  —  See  Firm. 

STA'BLE,  re.  [L.  stabulum ;  sto,  stare,  to  stand ; 
Sp.  establo ;  Fr.  Hahle.]  A  house  or  building  for 
horses  or  other  beasts ;  a  stall.  Prior. 

STA'BLE,  B.  re.  [L.  stabulor.]  [i.  stabled  ;  p^. 
stabling,  stabled.]  To  dwell  or  be  kept  in 
a  stable,  as  beasts.  Milton. 

STA'BLE,  tJ.  a.  1.  t  To  make  stable.  Drayton. 
2.  To  put  or  keep  in  a  stable.  Spenser. 

STA'BLE-BOY,  re.  A  boy  who  attends  in  a  stable 
or  acts  as  ostler.  Swift. 

STA'BLE-KEEP'^R,  re.     One  who  keeps  a  stable. 

STA'BLE-MAN,  n.  A  man  who  attends  in  a 
stable  ;  a  groom  ;  an  ostler.  Bramston. 

STA'BLE-NESS,  re.  Fixedness  ;  firmness  ;  steadi- 
ness ;  constancy ;  stability  ;  permanence.  Shak. 

STA'BLE-ROOM, 
or  for  stables. 

STA'BLE-STAND,  re.  {Eng.  Forest  Law.)  The  of- 
fence of  being  at  a  standing  in  a  forest,  in  such 
a  position  or  act,  as  with  a  bow  bent,  or  with 
greyhounds  in  a  leash  ready  to  slip,  as  to  af- 
ford presumptive  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
kill  the  king's  deer.  Cowell. 

STA'BLING,  re.  The  act  of,  or  room  for,  housing 
horses,  &c.  Thomson. 

t  STAB'LISH,  V.  a.     To  establish.  Spetiser. 

t  STAB'LISH-MENT,  re.    Establishment.      More. 

STA'BLY,  ad.    Firmly  ;  steadily;  fixedly.  Huloet. 

t  STAB-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  stabiilatio.']  The  act 
of,  or  a  place  for,  housing  beasts.       Cockeram, 

STAC-Cl'Tb,n.  [It.]  (Mjfs.)  A  word  denoting 
that  the  passage  over  which  it  is  written  is  to  be 
performed  in  a  short,  pointed,  and  distinct  man- 
ner ;  —  opposed  to  legato.  Moore. 

STACK,  n.  [Sw.  stack;  Dan.  stak.  —  From  Dut. 
steken,  to  stick.  Skinner.  —  From  A.  S.  stigan, 
to  rise.  Tooke.] 

1.  A  quantity  of  hay,  grain,  straw,  wood,  &c., 
piled  up  and  brought  to  a  point  or  a  ridge  at  top. 

,8®=  "  A  stack  of  wood  [in  England]  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  cubic  feet."     Simmonds. 

2.  A  number  of  chimneys  or  funnels  stand- 
ing together.  Wiseman. 

3.  A  number  of  muskets  or  rifles  placed  to- 
gether with  their  breeches  on  the  ground,  and 
the  bayonets  crossing  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
a  conical  pile.  Simmonds. 

STACK,     V.     u.        [i.     STACKED  ;     ^.     STACKING, 

stacked.]     To  place  or  pile  up  into  a  stack  or 

into  stacks.  Mortimer. 

STACK'ApE,  re.     Things  stacked,  as  hay,  grain, 

&c. ;  —  also  a  tax  on  such,    [r.]  Holinshed. 

STACK'^T,  n.    A  stockade.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

STACK'— GUARD,  re.    A  covering  of  canvas  or  tar- 
paulin for  a  haystack,  Loudon. 
STACK'JNG-BAND,  re.    A  stacking-belt.  Wright. 

STACK'ING-BELT,  re.  A  belt  or  band  for  bind- 
ing thatch  on  the  top  of  stacks.  Clarke. 

STACK'ING-STAND,  n.    A  stand  or  stage  used 

in  making  stacks.  Clarke. 

STACK'— YARD,  re.    A  yard  for  stacks.       Clarke. 

STAC'Tf  (stSk'te),  re.  [Gr.  oraKr/i ;  ordju,  to  drop  ; 

L.  stacte.]     The  oil  which  trickles  from  fresh 

myrrh  or  cinnamon  ;  oil  of  myrrh  or  cinnamon. 

Sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  onycha.  Exod.  xxx.  S4. 

STAd'DLE,  n.  [A.  S.  stathel,  stathol,  a  founda- 
tion ;  stede,  a  place  ;  standan,  to  stand.] 

1.  That  on  which  any  thing  stands ;  a  sup- 
-port ;  a  foundation ;  a  basis.  Johnson. 

2.  f  A  staff;  a  crutch.  Spenser. 

3.  A  small  tree,  or  a  young  tree  left  standing 
when  the  large  trees  in  a  wood  are  cut ;  standard. 

Coppice-woods,  if  you  leave  in  them  staddles  too  thick, 
will  run  to  bushes  and  briers.  Bacon. 

STAD'DLE,  V.  a.  To  leave  staddles  in,  as  a  wood. 
Then  see  it  well  staddled  without  and  within.         Titsscr. 

STAd'DLE-e66f,  re.    The  roof  or  covering  of  a 

stack.  '  Clarke. 

STADE,  re.    1.  A  furlong;  a  stadium,  [r.]  Donne. 

2.  A  landing  or  shipping  place.      Simmonds. 


STAFF 

STADE'-DUE§  (-duz),  re.  pi.  Tolls  formwly  lev- 
ied on  ships  in  the  Elbe ;  —  so  named  from 
Stade,  a  small  city  of  Hanover.         Simmonds. 

STADE'-TOLL,  n.     Stade-dues.        Cyc.  of  Com. 

StJ  'DJ-t/M,  re. ;  pi.  STA'DI-A.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
ard^iov ;  It.  stadio  ;  Sp.  estado ;  Fr.  stade.] 

1.  {Ant.)  The  principal  Greek  itinerary  meas- 
ure of  length,  adopted  by  the  Romans  chiefly 
for  nautical  and  astronomical  measurements, 
equal  to  600  Greek,  or  625  Roman,  feet,  or  one 
eighth  of  a  Roman  mile,  or  606  feet  and  9 
inches  in  English  measurement :  —  the  course 
for  foot-races  at  Olympia  in  Greece,  which  was 
exactly  a  stadium  in  length.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  {Med.)  The  stage  or  period  of  a  disease, 
especially  of  an  intermittent.  Dunglison. 

STADT'HOLD-lJE  (st&t'hold-er),  n.  [Dut.  siad- 
houder',  stad,  a  city,  a  town,  and  hovder,  a 
holder,  a  keeper.]  Formerly  the  chief  magis- 
trate or  president  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands :  — in  the 
cantons  of  German  Switzerland,  the  civil  officer 
who  is  next  to  the  landamman.  P.  Cyc. 

STADT'HOLD-ER-ATE,  re.  The  state  or  the  of- 
fice of  stadtholder.  Grattan. 


The  office  of  stadt- 
A.  Smith. 


stAdt'hold-^r-ship,  re. 
holder;  stadtholderate. 

STAff,  re. ;  pi.  staves,  or  stXte?.  —  See  States. 
[A.  S.  s^(S/,  staf;  Dut.  sfcif';  Ger.  stab;  Dan,' 
stav  ;  Sw.  staf;  Icel.  stqfr.  —  Adelung  thinks 
it  related  to  Eng.  stijf,  and  L.  stipes,  a  post.] 

1.  A  stick  used  for  support  in  walking;  a 
cane,    "  Leaning  on  . . .  his  staff."    Heb.  xi.  21, 

Take  nothing  for  your  journey,  neither  staves,  nor  scrip. 

Luke  ix.  3. 
An  old,  old  man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow. 
That  on  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  frame.  Spenser. 

2.  That  which  supports  or  upholds  ;  a  sup- 
port; a  prop ;  a  stay.  ■  Zsa.  iii.  1. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age.  Shdk. 

3.  A  stick  used  as  a  weapon;  a  club. 

Are  ye  come  out,  aa  against  a  thief,  with  swords  and  staves 

for  to  take  me?  Matt.  xxvi.  55. 

With  forks  and  staves  the  felon  they  pursue.      Dryden. 

4.  The  long  part  or  handle,  as  of  a  weapon  ; 
a  shaft.   "  The  staff  of  his  spear."  1  Sam.  xviii.  7, 

5.  A  round  of  a  ladder.  Brown. 

6.  A  stick  borne  as  an  ensign  of  office  or 
badge  of  authority.  Uayward. 

This  staff,  mine  office  badge  in  court.  Shak. 

7.  {Naut.)  A  pole  to  hoist  flags  upon.  Dana. 

He  forthwith  from  the  glittering  stc^  unfurled  " 

The  imperial  ensign.  Jtfilton. 

8.  {Arch.)  A  cylindrical  piece  used  for  filling 
the  lower  part  of  a  fluting  of  a  column  ;  ruden- 
ture.  Brande. 

9.  {Surg.)  A  steel  instrument  with  a  groove 
on  its  convex  surface,  used  for  directing  the 
gorget  or  knife  in  lithotomy.  Dunglison. 

10.  [Low  Ger.  staf,  stave,  a  writing ;  staven, 
to  read  for  another  to  repeat.  —  Icel,  staf,  a 
staff  or  stanza.  Johnson.]  A  stanza,  or  a  series 
of  verses  so  disposed  that  when  it  is  concluded, 
the  same  order  begins  again  ;  a  stave.        Shak. 

Mr.  Colmey  had  found  out  that  no  kind  of  staff  is  proper 
for  an  heroic  poem,  as  being  all  too  lyrical.  Dryden. 

11.  {Mus.)  The  five  horizontal  and  parallel 
lines  and  the  spaces  between  them,  on  which 
the  notes  are  placed.  Moore. 

Jacob  staff,  (Surveying.)  a  staff  sometimes  used 
instead  of  a  tripod  to  support  the  compass.  Davies. 
—  To  have  or  keep  the  staff  in  tme^s  hand,  to  retain 
possession  of  one's  property.,  —  To  put  doum  one's 
staff,  to  take  up  one's  residence.  —  To  part  with  the 
staff,  to  part  with  one's  property.  HalliweU. 

,8®-  "  The  plural  staff  has  hitherto  been  generally 
written  staves,  a  puzzling  and  useless  anomaly,  both 
in  form  and  sound  ;  for  all  the  compounds  of  staff  are 
regular;    as    distaffs,   whipstaffs,    tipstaffs,  Jlagstaffs, 

quarterstaffs Staffs'is  now  sometimes  used  ;  as  '  I 

saw  the  husbandmen  bending  over  their  staffs.'  Lord 
Caernarvon."  Qoold  Brown.  —  In  some  uses  of  the 
word  staff,  it  has  the  regular  plural,  as  seen  in  the 
following  article. 

Syn.  —  A  staff  serves  as  a  support  for  a  person  in  a 
state  of  motion  ;  ^  stay  and  prop  are  supports  of  things 
in  a  state  of  rest.  Xstaff  to  lean  upon  ;  a  staff,  cane,  or 
stick  to  walk  with;  a  crutch  for  the  lame  ;  a  crook 
used  by  shepherds  ;  a  crosier,  the  crook  of  a  bishop,  the 
symbol  of  his  pastoral  office. 

STAFF,n. ;  pi.  staffs.  1.  (M7.)  The  body  of  ofii- 
cers  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  several 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I, 


U,  Y,  short ;  A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure  ;    fAre,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL ;    HEIR,   HEE  ; 
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departments  of  the  army,  in  aid  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Stocqueler. 

2.  The  body  of  officers  or  persons  assisting 
an  engineer,  or  the  body  of  officers  attached  to 
any  establishment,  Clarke. 

Oarrison  staffs  the  town-major,  the  fort-major,  and 
the  fnrt-adjutant.  —  General  staffs  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral, the  quartermaater-general,  majors  of  brigade,  the 
commissary-general,  the  paymaster-general,  inapec- 
tor-generais  of  liospitals,  staff- surgeons,  chaplains  to 
the  forces,  deputy  judge-ad  vocatea,  and  provost-mar- 
ahala,  with  their  respective  deputies  and  assistants. 
—  Personal  staffs  military  secretaries,  with  their  as- 
sistants, and  aides -de  camp,  who  are  appointed  hy 
the  general,  and  are  constantly  about  his  person. — 
Regimental  staff,  tlie  adjutant,  the  quartermaster,  tlie 
chaplain,  and  the  surgeon.  Stocqueler. 

t.STAFF'|-5R,  n.  An  attendant  bearing  a  staff'. 
"  Staffiers  on  foot."  Hudibras. 

t  STAff'JSH,  I*.     Stiff";  harsh;  severe.   Ascham. 
STAfF'-OF-FI-CIPR,  10.     An  officer  of  the  staff. 

STAff'-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  genus  CelastriiSy 
having  alternate  leaves  and  numerous  small 
flowers.  Loudon. 

STAg,  n.  [From  A.  S.  stician ;  M.  Goth,  staggan^ 
stiggan,  to  stick.  Skinner.  —  From  A.  S.  stigan^ 
to  ascend,  to  rise.  Tooke.'\ 

1.  The  red  deer  ;  Cervus  elaphus  :  — the  male 
of  the  red  deer  ;  a  hart.  —  See  Deer.  Eng.  Cyc. 

The  swift  stag  from  under  eround 

Bore  up  his  branching  head.  Milton. 

2.  A  castrated  bull.     [Local,  Eng.  and  U.S.] 
4t^  In  some  parts  of  England  it  ia  called  also  seg, 

bull-segj  and  bull-stag.     Hollowaij.     Qrose. 

3.  A  wren  :  —  a  romping  girl:  —  a  cock-tur- 
key ;  —  a  colt ;  a  filly.     [Local,  Eng.]     Wright. 

4.  An  outside,  irregular  jobber  or  broker  in 
stocks,  shares,  &c.  :  —  a  getter  up  of  sham  com- 
panies, or  one  who  tries  fraudulently  to  obtain 
shares.     [Cant.]  Wright.     Clarke. 

STAG'-BEE-TLE,  n.  {Ent.)  A  kind  of  beetle,  so 
called  from  the  very  large  and  powerful  mandi- 
ble of  the  males.  Eng.  Cyc. 

STA^E,  n.  [Old  Fr.  estage  ;  Fr.  etagey  a  story,  a 
floor,  a  step,  a  degree,  a  stratum.  —  A.  S.  stmger^ 
a  stair.  —  The  past  participle  of  A.  S.  stigan, 
(Dut.  stijgen  ;  Ger.  steigen),  to  rise,  to  ascend, 
to  mount.  Tooke.] 

1.  t  -A.  story  of  a  house.  Wickliffe. 

2.  A  raised  floor  or  platform,  as  for  an  exhi- 
bition.    "A  mountebank's  stage."  Tatler. 

We  princes,  I  tell  you,  are  set  on  stages  in  the  eif^ht  and 
view  of  all  the  world.  Queen  Elizabeth. 

3.  The  theatre;  the  place  of  scenic  or  theat- 
rical entertainments. 

All  the  world 's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.         Shah, 
Soul  of  the  age  I 
The  applause,  delifjht,  the  wonder  of  our  stage  I 
My  Shakespeare,  riscl  JB.  Jbnson. 

4.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  publicly  exhib- 
ited or  performed.    "  Stage  of  fools."        Shak. 

5.  A  scaffold  or  staging.  Simmonds. 

6.  {Arch,)  The  part  of  a  buttress  between 
any  two  of  its  splayed  faces.  Britton, 

7.  A  single  step  of  gradual  process ;  a  de- 
gree of  advance  or  progression ;  a  period. 

The  first  stage  of  healing,  or  tlie  discharge  of  matter,  is  by 
surgeons  called  digestion.  Sharp. 

Brought  to  perfection  by  gradual  advan  ces  through  several 
hard  and  laborious  stages  of  discipline.  Rogers. 

8.  As  much  of  a  journey  as  is  travelled  with- 
out intermission ;  the  distance  or  road  between 
one  place  of  rest  to  the  next  on  a  journey. 

Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

Addison. 

9.  A  coach  or  carriage  running  regularly  be- 
tween two  places  for  conveying  passengers ;  a 
stage-coach.  Macaulay, 

A  place  was  taken  in  the  Stamford  stage.  Fawkes. 

A  parcel  sent  by  the  stage.  Cowper. 

I  went  in  the  sixpenny  stage.  Swift. 

A  Mr.  Smith  cornea  into  the  city  every  morning  on  the  top 

of  one  of  the  Blackwall  stages.  Ed,  Rev. 

j^'  The  use  of  stage,  for  a  stage-coach,  has  been 

styled  an  Americanism.     Pickering.  — "  Stage  is  the 

American  term  for  stage-coach,  and  it  is  sometimes,  but 

rarely,  used  in  that  sense  by  the  English."  J\rew  J3m. 

Cyc.  —  On   this    the   London    Athensum    remarks, 

"  Stage  is  now  but  very  rarely  used  in  that  sense, 

because  stages  are  themselves  a  rarity ;  but  the  word 

has  only  disappeared  with  the  thing  " 

f  STA^E,  V.  a.  To  exhibit  on  a  stage  ;  to  exhibit 
publicly.     "To  stage  me."  Shak. 


STA^E'-b6x,  n.  A  box  in  a  theatre  close  to  the 
stage.  Bak^r. 

STA(;;e'-CAR-RIA^E  (karVjj),  n.  A  stage-coach; 
a  stage.  Political  Diet. 

STA^E'-COACH  (staj'koch),  n.  A  coach  or  car- 
riage that  travels  regularly  at  stated  times,  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers.        Addison. 

STA^E'-COACH-MAN,  n.  A  driver  of  a  stage- 
coach ;  a  stage-driver.  Mansfield. 

STA^E'-DOOR  (-dor),  n.  The  actors*  and  work- 
men's entrance  to  a  theatre.  Johnson. 

STAgJE'-DRIV-gR,  n.  The  driver  of  a  stage- 
coach; a  stage-coachman.  Morse. 

fSTA^E'LV,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  befitting,  the 
stage.    "  Stagely  visage.'*  Bp.  Taylor. 

STA^E'-PLAY,  n.  Theatrical  or  dramatic  enter- 
tainment ;  a  drama.  Dry  den. 

STA^E'-PLAY-jpR,  n.  One  who  represents  char- 
acters on  the  stage  ;  an  actor.  Arbuthnot. 

STA^'^IR,  «.  1.  An  actor  on  the  stage.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  An  old  practitioner.  VEstrange. 

3.  Ahorse  used  on  a  stage-coach.  Simmonds. 

t  STA^'Jgl-RY,   n.      Exhibition   or    show   on  the 
scenic  exhibition.  Milton, 


STA^E'-VE-HJ-CLE,  n.     A  stage-coach.  Ccelebs. 

STAG'-E-VIL  (stag'e-vl),  n.  {Farriery.)  A  kind 
of  palsy  in  the  jaw  of  a  horse.  Crabb. 

STA^E'—WAG-ON,  n.  A  wagon  or  carriage  run- 
ning between  two  places  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  goods  ;  a  stage-coach.  Ash. 

STAg'GARD,  n.  A  hart  four  years  old.  Ainsioorth. 

STAG'G^R,  V.  n.  [Dut.  staggeren,  to  stagger,  or 
as  written  by  Chaucer  and  Berners,  to  stakker, 
may  be  formed  from  stack,  past  participle  of 
stick,  to  cleave,  to  be  fixed,  to  hesitate.  Richard- 
son.—  Old  Eng.  stakker.']     \i.  staggered  ;  pp. 

STAGGERING,  STAGGERED.] 

1.  To  stand  or  walk  totteringly,  or  without 
steadiness  ;  to  reel ;  to  totter.  "  Deep  was  the 
wound  ;  he  staggered  with  the  blow."    Dryden. 

2.  To  begin  to  yield  or  give  way.  "The  en- 
emy staggers."  Addison. 

3.  To  hesitate  ;  to  begin  to  doubt ;   to  waver. 

He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God.  Rom.  iv.  20. 
A  man  may,  if  he  were  fearful,  stagger  in  this  attempt.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  To  stagger,  reel,  and  totter,  ^\\  imply  in- 
voluntary and  unsteady  motion.  Intoxication  causes 
a  person  to  stagger  and  reel ;  weakness  causes  him  to 
totter.  A  drunkard  staggers  and  reels  in  attempting 
to  walk  J  children  and  old  men  totter. 

STAG'GgR,  V.  a.     1.  To  make  to  stagger.    Shak. 
2.  To  cause  to  doubt,  hesitate,  or-waver ;  to 
make  less  steady  or  confident, 

"Whosoever  will  read  the  history  of  this  war  will  find  him- 
self much  staggered,  and  put  to  a  kind  of  riddle.         Howell. 

When  a  prince  fails  in  honor  and  justice,  'tia  enough  to 
stagger  his  people  in  their  allegiance.  VEstrange. 

STAG'GJ^IR-BUSH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  North  American 
plant,  growing  in  low,  sandy  places,  near  the 
coast,  and  bearing  large,  nodding  flowers ;  An- 
dromeda mariana.  Gray. 

STAg'G^R-Ing,  n.     The  act  of  reeling.        Shak. 

STAG^e^R-ING-LY,  ad.     1.   In  a   staggering  or 

reeling  manner.  *  Granger. 

2.  With  doubt  or  hesitation.  Browne. 

STAg'GJPR^,  n.  pi.  1.  {Farriery.)  A  kind  of 
apoplexy  which  attacks  horses,  attended  at  first 
with  dulness,  sleepiness,  and  staggering  when 
standing,  and  finally  with  delirium  and  convul- 
sions, and,  often,  blindness.  It  is  generally 
fatal.  Youatt. 

2.  t Madness;  wild,  irregular  conduct.  Shak. 

Mad  staggers,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  brain- 
fever  in  horses.  Youatt. 

STAG'fi:ER-WORT  (-wUrt),  n.     A  plant.      Booth. 

STAG'-HO^ND,  n.  A  hound  used  in  hunting  the 
stag  or  deer.  Booth. 

STA(?'JNG,  n.  1.  The  management  of,  or  the  act 
of  travelling  in,  stage-coaches.  C.  Colton. 

2.  A  stage  or  platform  for  support,  as  of  work- 
men ;  a  scaffolding.     [U.  S.]  Pickering. 

STA(?'I-RITE,  n.  A  native  of  Stagira,  an  ancient 
town  of  Macedonia;  —  an  appellation  applied 
especially  to  Aristotle.  Burke. 


STAQ'MA,  n.  [Gr.  CT&yfia,  a  drop;  ord^Uj  to 
drop.]    '{Chem.)  A  distilled  liquor,  [r.]    Crabb. 

STAG'NAN-CY,  n.     Stagnation.  Cotton. 

STAG'NANT,  a.     [It.  stagnante  ;  Fr.  stagnant.] 

1.  Standing,  as  water;  not  flowing  or  run- 
ning ;  not  agitated ;  motionless ;  still ;  quiet. 
*'  Stagnant  water."  Woodward. 

2.  Inactive  ;  inert;  sluggish;  torpid ;  heavy  ; 
dull.     ^^  The  stagnant  soul."  Irene. 

STAg'NANT-LY,  ad.     In  a  stagnant  manner, 

STAg'NATE,  v.  n.  [L.  stagno,  stagnatum ;  stag- 
num,  a  piece  of  standing  water  ;  It.  stagnare ; 
Sp.  estancarse ;  Old  Fr.  stagner.]  \i.  stag- 
nated ;  pp.  STAGNATING,  STAGNATED.] 

1.  To  cease  to  run  or  flow,  as  water ;  to  be 
stagnant,  motionless,  or  still ;  to  stand  still. 

The  water  which  now  arises  must  have  all  stagnated  at 
the  eurtace.  Woodward. 

2.  To  be  dull,  quiet,  or  inactive.  Clarke. 
Syn.  —  See  Stand. 

t  STAg'WATE,  «..    Stagnant.  Somerville. 

STAG-NA'TION,  n.  \lt.  ristagnamento  ;  Sp.  es- 
tagnacion  ;  Fr.  stagnation.']  The  state  of  being 
stagnant ;  cessation  of  flowing  or  running,  as 
of  a  fluid.     "  Stagnation  of  vapors."     Addison. 

STAg'WORM  (-wurm),  n.  A  kind  of  insect  that 
is  troublesome  to  deer.  Clarke. 

STAHL'IAN  (st'il'yvin)j  'n.  {Med.)  An  advocate 
or  supporter  of  Stahlianism.  Dunglison. 

STAHL'1AN-I§M  (stai'y^n-Tzm),  n.  {Med.)  The 
doctrine  of  Stahl,  a  German  physician,  who 
considered  every  vital  action  under  the  direction 
and  presidency  of  the  soul.  Dunglison. 

STAID,  i.  &p.  from  stay.     Stayed.  — See  Stay. 

STAID  (stad),  a.  [From  stay.']  Sober;  grave; 
steady  ;  not  wild.     *'  Staid  persons."    Addison. 

STAID'LY,  ad.    In  a  staid  manner;  soberly.  Lee. 

STAID'N^SS,  n.  Sobriety;  gravity;  steadiness; 
regularity.     "  Fixed  staidness."  Gla7ivill. 

STAIN  (stan),  -v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  desteindre\  Fr. 
teindre,  from  L.  tingo,Xo  tinge,  to  dye.  —  "W. 
ystcenio,  —  '■^  Stai7i  is  formed  from  distainy  as 
sdain  from  disdain."  Richardson.']   \i.  stained  ; 

pp.  staining,  STAINED.] 

1.  To  discolor ;  to  spot ;  to  sully ;  to  soil ;  to 
tarnish ;  to  maculate ;  to  blot.  "  His  armor 
stained,  erewhile  so  bright."  Milton. 

Their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I 
will  stain  all  my  raiments.  Jsa.  Ixiii.  S. 

2.  To  dye  ;  to  tinge ;  to  color.  Davies. 

3.  To  paint  with  metallic  oxides  or  chlorides, 
and  fuse  their  colors  into  the  surface  of,  as 
glass.  Ure. 

4.  To  spot  with  guilt ;  to  pollute  ;  to  disgrace. 
He  would  not  have  his  honor  stained  for  any  crown.     More. 

Syn, —  To  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish,  blot,  maculate, 
and  discolor,  all  imply  the  act  of  diminiahing  bright- 
ness or  injuring  the  appearance  of  an  object ;  but  to 
stain  is  stronger  than  the  other  terms,  and  is  variously 
applied.  Various  things  are  stained  ;  the  hands  may 
be  stainedwith  blood  ;  the  character  stained  by  crimes. 
To  stain  is  sometimes  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  as  glass 
is  stained  to  ornament  it.  Books  and  linen  are  soiled ; 
paper  is  blotted  or  maculated  ;  glass  is  sullied  by  smoke ; 
bright  metals  are  tarnished  and  discolored.  Honor  is 
sullied;  glory  tarnished.  —  See  COLOR. 

STAIN,  V.  n.  To  take  or  receive  stains ;  to  be- 
come stained.  Shak. 

STAIN,  n,  1.  A  discoloration ;  a  spot  of  a  dif- 
ferent color ;  a  blot.     "  Crimson  stains."  Pope. 

2.  Taint  of  guilt  or  infamy;  tarnish ;- pollu- 
tion ;  disgrace ;  blemish. 

Sanctity  that  shall  receive  no  stain.  MiUon. 

A  stain  upon  them  for  want  of  merit.  Rroome. 

3.  Cause  of  disgrace ;  reproach;  shame. 
"The  stain  of  all  womankind.'*  Sidney. 

Syn.  —  See  Blemish. 

STAIN'^R,  n.    One  who  stains  or  dyes.   Johnson. 

STAIN'HISS,  a.     1.   Free  from  stains,  blots,  or 

spots.     "  Stainless  hue."  Sidney. 

2.  Free  from  reproach  or. guilt;    guiltless; 

unsullied.     *' Fresh  and  stainless  youth."  SJiak. 

STAIN'L^ISS-LY,  ad.     In  a  stainless  manner.  CI. 

StAir  (stir),  n,     [A.  S.  stmger  \  stigan,  to  ascend. 
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STAIR-CARPET 

to  mount;  Dut.  steiger;  Dan.  stige,  a  ladder; 
Sw.  stege.  —  See  Stage.] 

1.  A  series  or  flight  of  steps  for  ascending,  as 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  a  house,  or 
from  one  story  to  another  ;  —  now  commonly 
used  in  the  plural.  "  A  winding  stair."  Chau- 
cer. "  The  stairs  that  mount  the  Capitol."  Shah. 

I  would  have  one  only  goodly  room  above  stairs.     Bacon. 

2.  One  step  of  a  flight  of  steps.  Britton. 
H^  The  phrase  a  pair  of  stairs,  for  a  set  of  steps, 

or  a  flight  of  stairs,  though  condemned  hy  many  gram- 
marians, is  supported  by  respectable  autliorities,  as 
Dr.  Goldsmitli,  Dr.  Barney,  Thos.  Campbell,  &c.  —  See 
Pair. 

STAir'-CAR-P^;T,  ».     A  carpet  for  stairs. 

StAiR'CASE,  n.  A  series  of  stairs  with  the  walls 
and  balustrades  enclosing  them.  Britton. 

STAie'-HEAD,  n.  The  top  of  a  staircase.  Addison. 

STAiR'— ROD,  re.  A  rod  for  confining  a  stair  car- 
pet in  its  place.  Simmonds. 

STAITH,  n.  A  line  of  rails  on  a  stage  or  plat- 
form, generally  near  navigable  waters,  from 
which  vessels  are  loaded.  Simmonds. 

STAITH'MAN,  71.  A  man  employed  in  weighing 
and  shipping  coals  at  a  staith.  Simmonds. 

STAKE,  71.  [A.  S.  stace  ;  stician,  to  stick ;  Dut. 
staak ;  Prs.  §  Ger.  stake ;  Dan.  stage ;  Sw. 
stalie  \  Icel.  stockr.  —  It.  steccone ;  Sp.  estaca.'] 

1.  A  stick  or  piece  of  timber  fixed,  or  to  be 
fixed,  in  the  ground,  especially  by  driving. 

In  France,  the  grapes  that  make  the  wine  grow  upon  low 
vines  bound  to  small  slakes.  Bacon. 

2.  A  long  piece  of  wood,  used  in  a  palisade 
or  in  a  fence. 

A  sharpened  stake  strong  Dryas  found.         Dri/den. 

3.  A  post  to  which  a  beast  is  tied  to  be  baited, 
or  to  which  a  martyr  is  bound  to  be  burned.  J. Fox. 

4.  That  which  is  pledged,  wagered,  or  put  at 
hazard ;  money  deposited  as  a  wager  or  pledge. 

The  game  was  so  contrived  that  one  particular  cast  took 

up  the  whole  stake.  .  Arbut/iTiot. 

He  ventures  little  for  so  great  a  stake.  More. 

5.  The  state  of  being  pledged,  wagered,  or 
put  at  hazard ;  —  comnronly  preceded  by  at. 

Every  moment  Gate's  life 's  at  stake.  Addison. 

6.  A  small  anril  used  on  a  bench.       Moxon. 
Stake  and  i-ice,  a  fence  formed  by  stakes  driven  into 

the  ground,  interwoven  with  branches  and  twigs. 

Loudon. 
STAKE,  V.  a.    \i.  STAKED  ;  pp.  STAKING,  STAKED.] 

1.  To  fasten,  support,  or  defend  with  stakes. 
Stalce  and  bind  up  your  weakest  plants.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  mark  the  limits  of,  by  stakes  driven,  as 
of  a  piece  of  land ;  —  used  with  out.        Clarke. 

3.  To  wager ;  to  hazard ;  to  put  to  hazard. 

The  desperate  gamester  who  had  staked  his  person  and 
liberty  on  a  last  throw  of  the  dice.  Gibbon. 

4.  To  pierce  with  a  stake,     [n.]       Spectator. 

STAKE'-PEL-LOW,  n.  One  tied  or  burnt  at  the 
same  stake  with  another.  Southey. 

STAKE'— HEAD  (-hed),  re.  {Rope-making.)  A  stake 
with  wooden  pins  in  the  upper  side,  to  keep 
strands  apart.  Clarke. 

STAKE'— HOLD-5R,  re.  One  who  holds  stakes,  or 
with  whom  bets  are  deposited.  Booth. 

STA-LAC  tic,         ?  fi^      Relating  to,   or  resem- 
STA-lAC'TI-CAL,  '  bling,  a  stalactite.      Derham. 

STA-LAC'TI-PORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
stalactite.'  Phillips. 

STA-LAC'TITE,  re.;  pi.  sta-lXo'tItes.  [It. 
sialattite;  Sp.  estalactita;  Fr.  stalactite.  —  From 
Gr.  m-aiid^aj,  to  drop,  to  drip.]  (Min.)  A  pen- 
dent mass  of  limestone  formed  in  a  limestone 
cavern  by  the  percolation,  through  their  rocky 
roofs,  of  water  holding  lime  in  solution.  Dana. 

t  STAL-AC-Tl'TEf ,  «.     Stalactite.       Woodioard. 

STAL-AC-TIT'JO,         ;  a.     Relating  to,  or  like, 
STAL-AC-TIT'I-CAL,  )  stalactites.  P.  Cyc. 

STAL-AC-TIT'I-FORM,  a.  Stalactiform.   Wright. 

STA-LAG'MITE,  ».  [It.  stalagmite ;  Fr.  stalag- 
rnite.  —  From  Gr.  oralayiiii,  dripping,  dropping ; 
(!TaUC,o>,  to  drop,  to  drip.]  (Min.)  A  layer  or 
deposit  of  limestone  formed  on  the  floor  of  a 
limestone  cavern  hy  evaporation  of  water  hold- 
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ing  lime  in  solution,  which  drops  through  the 
roof.  Dana. 

STAL-AG-MIT'IC,  1  „.     Relating  to,  or  like, 

STAL-AG-MIT']-CAL,  5  stalagmites.  Ure. 

STAL-AG-MIT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  form  or 
manner  of  stalagmite.'  Buekland. 

STAl'DJR,  re.     A  frame  to  set  casks  on.    Smart. 

STALE,  a.  [Dut.  §  Ger.  stal;  A.  S.  stal,  steal,  a 
place,  — a  place  in  which  things  are  exposed  for 
sale.  —  Dut.  stullen,  staelleii ;  Old  Fr.  estaller 
(Fr.  staler),  to  set  upon  a  stall,  to  expose  to 
the  view  of  all  customers,  comers,  and  passen- 
gers.    Richai-dson.'] 

1.  Altered  by  age,  or  worse   for   age ;  old ; 
tasteless  ;  flat.     "  The  bread  was  stale."   Swift. 


Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale. 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale. 


Prior. 


2.  Worn  out  ;  faded  ;  decayed ;  having  passed 
the  period  of  youth.     "  A  stale  virgin."      Shak. 

3.  Used  till  of  no  esteem ;  worn  out  of  re- 
gard or  notice.  **  His  pretensions  grew  stale  for 
want  of  a  timely  opportunity."  Sioift. 

"Wit  itself,  if  stale,  is  less  taking.  Grew. 

Stale  demand,  (Law.)  a  claim  which  has  been  for  a 

long  time  undemanded.  Bouvier. 

STALE,  re.     1.  Stalemate.     *^  A  stale  at  chess." 

Bacon. 

2.  t  The  form  of  a  bird  placed  or  set  up  to 
allure  a  hawk,  or  other  bird  of  prey. 

I,  like  the  hawk  that  soars  in  good  estate. 

Did  spy  a  stale.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

3.  t  Any  thing  used  to  allure  or  draw  on  ;  a 
lure  ;  a  decoy  ;  a  pretence ;  a  trick. 

This  easy  fool  must  he  my  stale,  set  up 

To  catch  the  people's  eyes.  Dryden. 

4.  t  A  stalking  horse.  B.  Jonson. 

5.  t  A  prostitute  ;  a  strumpet.  Shak. 

6.  f  Old  beer  ;  beer  kept  until  flat.    Johnson. 

7.  t  Old  urine,  particularly  of  beasts.    Sioift. 

STALE,  n.  [A.  S.  stel,  stele.']  A  handle  or  stock, 
as  of  a  rake  or  other  implement.         Mortimer. 

t  STALE,  V.  a.  To  make  stale  or  old ;  to  wear  out. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 

Her  infinite  variety.  Shak. 

STAle,  v.  n.  [Dut.  ^  Ger.  stallen,  to  stable,  to 
stale  ;  Dan.  stalie  ;  Sw.  stalla.']  [i.  staled  ;  pp. 
STALING,  STALED.]  To  void  uriuc,  as  a  horse 
or  other  beast.  Hudibras. 

t  STALE'LY,  ad.   Of  old;  of  long  time.  5.  Jbresore. 

STALE'MATE,  re.  {Chess.)  The  position  of  a 
king  when  he  is  not  in  check,  but  cannot  be 
moved  without  being  checked.  Agnel. 

STAle'N^SS,  n.     State  of  being  stale.    Addiso7i. 

STALK (stlwk),!). re.  [A.  S.  siaifcare.]  [i. STALKED; 

pp.  STALKING,  STALKED.] 

1.  To  walk  softly  and  warily,  as  a  fowler  be- 
hind a  stalking-horse.  "  Gower. 
The  fowler  is  employed  his  limed  twigs  to  set; 

One  underneath  his  horse  to  get  a  shoot  doth  stalk.  Drayton. 

2.  To  walk  as  on  stilts,  or  with  lofty  and 
proud  steps. 

His  monstrous  enemy 
"With  sturdy  steps  came  stalking  in  his  sight.  Shak. 

"With  manly  mien  he  stalked  along  the  ground.       Drydfm. 

STALK  (stlwk),  V.  a.  To  watch  or  follow  softly 
in  order  to  seize,  as  prey. 

When  a  lion  is  very  hungry,  and  lying  in  wait,  the  sight 
of  an  animal  may  make  him  commerce  stalking  it.  —  A  man, 
while  stealthily  crawling  towards  a  rhinoceros,  happened  to 

glance  behind  him,  nnQ  found,  to  his  horror,  a  lion  stalking 
imj  he  only  escaped  by  springing  up  a  tree  like  a  cat. 

Dr.  Liviiigstone^s  Travels. 

STALK  (stiwk),  re.  [A.  S.  sttelg,  a  column ;  Dut. 
steel,  a  stem,  a  stalk;  Ger.  stiel;  Dan.  stilk  ; 
Sw.  styelk.  —  Gr.  •nilf^n^,  the  trunk  of  a  tree.] 

1.  'The  stem  of  a  plant,  flower,  leaf,  or  leaf- 
let ;  a  stem,  petiole,  peduncle,  or  pedicel ;  a 
spire.     "  Four  red  roses  on  a  stalk."  Shak. 

Seven  ears  of  corn  came  up  upon  one  stalk.        Gen.  xli.  6. 

2.  The  stem  of  a  quill.  Grew. 

3.  {Arch.)  An  ornament  in  the  Corinthian 
capital  resembling  a  stalk.  Brande. 

STALK  (stawlc),  re.     A  high,  proud  gait.   Spe7iser. 

STALKED  (stStwkt),  p.  a.  Having  a  stalk'or  stem. 
"  The  long-stalked  pear."  Todd. 

STAlK'?R  (stSlwk'er),  re.     1.  One  who  stalks,  or 

walks  with  high,  proud  steps.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  kind  of  fishing-net.  Todd. 
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STAlK'JNG-HORSE  (stSiwk'ing-hors),  n.  1.  A 
horse,  or  the  image  or  figure  of  a  horse,  by 
which  a  fowler  hides  himself  from  the  sight  of 
the  game  in  approaching  it.  C.  Richardson. 

2.  A  term  for  some  person  or  thing  thrust 
forward  to  conceal  a  more  important  object ;  a 
pretence;  a  mask.  "Hypocrisy  is  the  devil's 
stalking-Jwrse.  UEstrange, 

A  fellow  that  makes  religion  his  stodking-horee.    Old  Play. 

STAlk'L^SS  (stiwfc'Ies),  u..  Having  no  stalk  or 
stem,  as  a  flower.  Brown. 

STAlk'Y  (stiwk'e),  a.  Resembling  a  stalk ;  hard 
as  a  stalk.  Mortimer. 

ST  All,  re.  [A.  S.  steal,  stal,  a  stall,  a  stable ; 
Dut.  stal;  Ger.  stall;  Dan.  staid;  Sw.  stall; 
Icel.  stallr. — "W".  ystal.  —  L.  stajmlum,;  sto, 
sta7-e,  to  stand ;  It.  stalla ;  Sp.  establo ;  Fr. 
stalie,  etal.  —  Sansc.  stala,  a  place.] 

1.  A  compartment  of  a  stable,  in  which  a 
horse  or  other  beast  stands  and  is  fed ;  a  stable. 

Doth  not  each  one  of  you . .  .  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from 
the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering?  Zidce  xiii.  15. 

Solomon  had  four  thousand  stalls  for  horses.    2  Citron,  ix.  25. 

2.  A  bench,  form,  or  frame  on  which  any 
thing  is  exposed  for  sale. 

Clieapening  old  authors  on  RStall.  Swift. 

3.  A  small  house  or  shed  used  by  a  trader  or 
an  artisan.     "A  butcher's  stoK."  Skelton. 

4.  {Arch.)  In  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
a  seat,  especially  in  the  choir  or  chancel,  for  a 
dignitary.  Brande. 

STALL,  II.  a.     [A.  S.  styllam ;  Dut.  stallen.']     [i. 

STALLED  ;  pp.  STALLING,  STALLED.] 

1.  To  place  or  keep  in  a  stable  or  stall. 

"Where  King  Latinos  then  his  oxen  stalled.         Dryden. 

2.  To  place ;  to  install.  "Amid  his  ledgers 
stalled."  Thomson. 

3.  t  To  forestall.  Massinger. 

4.  To  set  fast,  as  a  cart  in  a  slough.   Bti7^on. 

5.  To  satiate  ;  to  fatten.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

STAll,  v.  re.     1.  t  To  dwell ;  to  live  ;  to  inhabit. 

We  could  not  stall  together  in  the  world,  Shak. 

2.  To  kennel,  as  dogs.  Johnson. 

STALL'ApE,  re.  1.  {E7ig.  Law.)  The  liberty  or 
right  of  erecting  stalls  in  fairs  or  markets  ;  —  a 
duty  paid  for  the  liberty  of  having  stalls  in  a 
fair  or  market,  or  of  removing  them  from  one 
place  to  another.  Burrill. 

2.  t Laystall;  dung;  compost.  Johnson. 

tSTAL-LA'TIQN,  re.    Installation.        Cavendish. 

STAll'-PED,  p.  a.  Fed  or  fattened  in  a  stall,  or 
with  dry  feed.     "  Stall-fed  oxen."      Arbuthnot. 

STALL'— FEED,  V.  a.      \i.  STALL-FED  ;  pp.  STALL- 

PEEDING,  STALL-FED.]     To  feed  Or  fatten  in  a 
stall,  or  with  dry  feed.  Chapman. 

STAll'-FEED-ING,  n.  The  act  of  feeding  cattle 
with  dry  fodder,  or  in  stalls  or  stables.  Brande. 

STAll'ION  (stSl'yun),  re.  [It.  Stallone ;  Old  Fr. 
stalon  ;  Fr.  eialon.  —  Old  Eng.  stalaunt.  —  From 
stall.  Serenius.]  A  horse  not  castrated;  an  en- 
tire horse ;  a  horse  kept  for  mares.  Temple. 

STAl'LON,  re.     A  scion;  a  cutting.       Holinshed. 

STALL'-READ-jpR,  re.  One  who  reads  books  on 
a  stall.  M)lt07i. 

STAL'WART,  a.  Strong;  stout;  lusty;  brave; 
stal  worth.  —  See  Stal  WORTH.  Eoget. 

STAl' WORTH  (st'il'wurth'),  a.  [Scot,  stalwart.— 
Perhaps  from  A.  S.  stal-ferhth,  a  man  of  iron 
mood.  Hickes.  —  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  stail-weorth, 
wortTi  taking  or  stealing.  Jamieson.]  Stout; 
strong ;  robust ;  brave  ;  stalwart.  R.  Gloucester. 

His  stalworth  steed  the  champion  stout  bestrode.  Fairfax. 
S£^  Written  botli  stalworth  and  stalwart.     "  Tlie 
form  .stalworth  is  getting  ground."     Smart. 

t  STAL'WORTH-HOOD  (-hfld),  re.  Strength ;  stout- 
ness ;  stalworthness.  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

t ST AL' WORTH-NESS,  n.  Stoutness;  robust- 
ness ;  bravery  ;  stalworthhood.  Wickliffe. 

STA'MEJf,  n. ;  pi.  stAm'i-n^.  [L.  stamen,  from 
Gr.  arfi^uiv  ;  ^TTtj^i,  to  stand.] 

1.  The  warp  in  the  ancient  upright  loom  at 
which  the  weaver  stood  upright  instead  of  sit- 
ting. Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society. 

2.  A  thread.     [A  Latinism.]        Richardson. 


A,  E,  I,  d,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  O,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;   atm,  HER; 
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STAND 


3.  Texture  5  foundation ;  basis.  Tatler. 

4.  pi.  The  first  or  fixed  principles  of  any 
thing,  or  that  part  or  element  of  any  thing 
which  gives  it  strength  and  solidity;  —  particu- 
larly the  solids  of  the  human  body.       Johnson. 

A  prerogative  that  had  moulded  into  its  original  stanmia 
irresistible  priuciplcs  of  d&cay  and  dissolution.  Burke. 

STA'M^NjW.  [L.  —  See  STAMETf.l  pi.  sta'men^, 
(Bot.)  A  part  of  a  flower  consisting  of  the  fila- 
ment, or  stalk,  and  the  anther,  which  contains 
the  pollen,  or  fertilizing  powder.  Gray. 

fl^  In  this  sense  stamen  is  Anglicized,  and  takes 
a  regular  English  plural. 

STA'M^NED  (-m?nd),  j3.  a.     Having  stamens. 

STA'MlN,n.  A  slight  sort  of  woollen  cloth.  CAaucer. 

STJM'I-J\r.^j  n.  pi.    See  Stamen. 

STAmT-NAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  stamens.     Craig. 

STAM'I-NATE,  V.  a.  To  endue  with  stamina  or 
first  principles.  Biblloth.    Bill. 

STAM'I-NATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Consisting  of,  or  fur- 
nished with,  stamens.  Loudon. 

STA-MIN'^-OUS,  a.  [L.  stamineus.']  1.  Consist- 
ing of  threads.  Johnson. 
2.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  having,  stamens ; 
as,  "  Stamincous  flowers."  Miller, 

STAM-I-NIF'5:R-0US,  a.  [Eng.  stamen,  and  L. 
Jero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  or  having  sta- 
mens. Loudon. 

StJ-MI-J^O  'DI-  t/M,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  Eng.  sta- 
men, and  Gr.  £ii5of,  form.]  {Bot.)  An  abortive 
stamen,  or  an  organ  resembling  an  abortive  sta- 
men. Henslow. 

STAM'M^IIj,  n.     1.  A  species  of  red  color  paler 

than  scarlet.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  great  clumsy  horse.  [Local.]       Wright. 

STAM'MjpLjW.  Of  a  pale  reddish  color.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

STAM'M^IR,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  stamer,  a  stammerer; 
Dut.  stamelen,  to  stammer ;  Ger.  stammeln  \ 
Dan.  sfamme;  Sw.  stamma.']     \i.  stammered  ; 

pp.  STAMMERING,  STAMMERED.]      To    Speak    Or 

pronounce  with  hindered  or  obstructed  utterance 
or  articulation ;  to  have  a  spasmodic  impedi- 
ment of  speech ;  to  stutter ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  falter. 

I  would  thou  couldst  fitammer,  that  thou  mightst  pour  out 
of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  conies  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed  bot- 
tle, either  too  mucli  at  once,  or  none  at  all.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Hesitate. 

STAM'M^IR,  V.  a.  To  pronounce  with  hesitation, 
or  imperfectly.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

STAM'MJPR,  n.  An  involuntary  interruption  of 
utterance,  arising  from  difficulty,  and  often  total 
inability  to  pronounce  certain  syllables,  the  or- 
gans of  speech  being  frequently  affected  with 
spasm  in  the  effort  to  speak ;  a  stutter.  P.  Cyc. 

STAM'M^IR-^IR,  n.  One  who  stammers  or  stut- 
ters ;  a  stutterer.  Bp.  Taylor. 

STAM'M^R-ING,  n.  The  act  or  habit  of  one  who 
stammers;  a  spasmodic  impediment  in  speech  ; 
a  stuttering.  Bp.  Taylor. 

STAM'M5;R-rNG,p.  a.  That  stammers;  hesitat- 
ing in  speech ;  stuttering.  Dryden, 

STAM'M^R-TnG-LY,  ad.  In  a  stammering  man- 
ner ;  with  stops  or  hesitation  in  speech.  Blount. 

STAMP,  V.  a.  [Dut.  &;  Ger.  stampen ;  Dan.  stampe ; 
Sw.  stampa.  —  It.  stampare  ;  Sp.  estampar  \  Fr. 
estamper.']       [i.     stamped  ;    pp.     stamping, 

STAMPED.] 

1.  To  strike  or  beat  forcibly  by  thrusting  the 
foot  down  upon.  **  He  fumes,  he  stares,  he 
stamps  the  ground."  Dryden. 

2.  To  pound  or  beat,  as  in  a  mortar.     Bacon. 

I  took  your  sin,  the  calf  which  ye  had  made,  and  burnt  it 
■with  fire,  and  stamped  it,  and  ground  it  very  small. 

Deut.  ix.  21. 

3.  To  impress  or  imprint  with  some  mark, 
character,  or  figure  ;  to  mark.  South. 

There,  stamped  with  arms,  Newcastle  shineB  complete.  Pope. 

4.  To  fix  by  impressing  ;  to  impress. 

Out  of  more  amhition,  you  have  made 
Your  holy  hat  be  stamped  on  the  king's  coin.  SJiak. 

God  . . .  has  utamped  no  original  characters  on  our  minds 
wherein  we  may  read  his  being.  Locke. 

5.  To  mint ;  to  coin  ;  to  form.  Shak. 

STAmp,  v.  n.  To  strike  the  foot  or  feet  suddenly 
and  forcibly  downward.  Addison. 

They  got  to  the  top,  which  was  flat  and  even,  and,  stamp- 
ing upon  it,  they  found  it  was  hollow.  Swift. 


STAmP,  n.  [Dut.,  Ger.,  <Sf  Dan.  stempel  — It. 
stampa  ;  Sp.  estampa ;  Fr.  estaTnpe.'] 

1.  An  instrument  for  making  impressions. 

'Tispold  90  pure, 
It  cannot  bear  the  stamp  without  alloy,  Di-yden. 

2.  A  mark  impressed;  an  impression. 

That  sacred  name  gives  ornament  and  grace. 

And,  like  his  stamp,  makes  basest  metals  pass.        Dryden. 

3.  A  thing  stamped  or  marked. 

Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks.  Shak. 

4.  A  picture  made  by  impression. 

Very  curious  stamps  of  the  several  edifices.        Addison. 

5.  A  mark  set  on  any  thing  for  which  a  duty 
is  paid  to  the  government,  as  on  paper  or 
parchment.  Swift. 

6.  Make;  cast;  form;  character.  "One  of 
his  own  stam.p."  Addison. 

7.  Reputation  derived  from  some  attestation; 
—  authority;  currency;  current  value. 

The  common  people  do  not  judge  of  vice  or  virtue  by  mo- 
rality, or  the  immorality,  so  much  as  by  the  stamp  that  is  set 
upon  it  by  men  of  figure.  IJ' Estrange. 

8.  {Metallurgy.)  A  machine  for  crushing 
ores ;  a  stamping-mill.  Clarke. 

Syn.  —  See  Mark. 

STAMP'-ACT,  ft.  An  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment imposing  a  duty  on  deeds,  contracts, 
agreements,  papers  in  law  proceedings,  bills  and 
notes,  letters,  receipts,  newspapers,  cards,  dice, 
&c.,  on  which  a  stamp  is  impressed  in  token  of 
the  payment  of  the  duty.  Graham. 

STAMP'-COL-LilCT'pR,  «.  A  collector  or  re- 
ceiver of  stamp-duties.  Simmonds. 

STAMP'-DU-T  Y,  n.  A  duty  imposed  by  the  British 
Parliament  on  deeds,  bills,  receipts,  newspapers, 
cards,  dice,  &:c.,  on  which  a  stamp  is  impressed 
in  token  of  its  payment.  Brande. 

STAM-PEDE',  n.     [Sp.  estampida.] 

1.  A  sudden  flight  and  scampering  of  horses 
or  cattle  on  the  western  prairies  of  the  United 
States.  Kendall. 

2.  A  hurried  flight,  as  of  persons.  Judd. 

STAM-PEDE',  V.  a.  To  cause  to  scamper  off  in  a 
fright,  as  horses  or  cattle.  H.  Greeley. 

STAMP'JpR,  n.     1.  One  who  stamps.  Careiv. 

2.  An  instrument  for  stamping  ;  a  stamp. 

STAMP 'HEAD,  n.  An  iron  weight  or  head  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  the  wooden  rod  worked  in 
the  stamping  machine.     '  Ansted. 

STAMP'lNG-MA-gHINE',  n.  A  machine  or  appa- 
ratus for  stamping  metals.  &re. 

STAMP'|NG-MiLL,n.  {Metallwgy.)  A  machine, 
consisting  of  several  movable  pillars  of  wood, 
for  crushmg  or  bruising  ores.  Ure. 

STAMP'-NOTE,  n.  A  memorandum  delivered  by 
a  shipper  of  goods  to  the  searcher,  which,  when 
stamped  by  him,  allows  the  goods  to  be  sent  by 
lighter  to  the  ship,  and  is  the  captain's  author- 
ity for  receiving  them  on  board.         Simmonds. 

STAmp'-6f-FICE,  n.  An  office  where  stamps  are 
delivered.     [England.]  Maunder. 

t  STAN,  an  ancient  termination  of  the  superla- 
tive degree ;  as  in  Athels^an,  most  noble  ;  Eet- 
sta.n,  the  best ;  Leofsian,  the  dearest ;  Dun5^an, 
the  highest.  Gibson. 

STANCH,  V.  a.     [Sp.  &  Port,  estancar ;  Old  Fr. 
estaneher;  Fr.  Hanchsr.  —  From  \j.  stagno,  to' 
make  stagnant.    Richardson.']     [i.  stanched  ; 
pp.  stanching,  stanched.] 

1.  To  stop  or  hinder  from  running,  as  blood. 

He  stoppeth  the  orifice  again  with  mud,  and  so  stancheth 
the  blood  and  healeth  up  the  wound.  Holland. 

2.  t  To  extinguish,  as  fire  or  flame.     Gower. 
STANCH,  V,  n.     To  stop  or  cease  from  flowing. 

Immediately  her  issue  of  blood  stanched.         Luke,  viii.  44. 

STANCH,  a.  1.  Strong;  firm;  sound;  stout. 
"  Stancher  vessels."  Boyle. 

2.  Firm  or  sound  in  principle  or  conduct ; 
steady;  constant;  trusty.     "A  stanch  church- 
man."   Addison.    "  Stanchest  friends."    Knox. 
Stanch  hound,  a  hound  that  follows  the  scent  with- 
out error  or  remissness.  Somerville. 

fSTXNCH,  n.  That  which  stanches  or  extin- 
guishes. Poems  of  Uncertain  Authors. 

STANCH'^R,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stanches 
or  stops,  as  blood.  Sherwood. 


STAn'^HION  (stan'shun),  n.     [Old  Fr,  esta7igon\ 

Fr.  etangon.  —  See  Stanch.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  timber  supporting  one  of  the 
main  posts  of  a  roof ;  —  one  of  the  vertical  bars 
of  a  window,  a  screen,  a  railing,  &c.       Britten. 

2.  {Naut.)  An  upright  post  supporting  a 
beam:  —  an  upright  piece  of  timber  supporting 
the  bulwarks  and  the  rail,  and  reaching  down  to 
the  bends,  by  the  side  of  the  timber  to  which  it 
is  bolted  :  —  any  fixed,  upright  support,  as  of  an 
awning,  or  for  the  man-ropes.  Dana. 

STANCH'LgSS,  a.  That  cannot  be  stanched;  in- 
satiable.    "  Stanchless  avarice."  Shak. 

STANCH'Nj^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  stanch ; 
stoutness  ;  firmness ;  soundness.  Boyle. 

STAND,  V.  n. '  [M.  Goth.  <Sr  A.  S.  standan ;  Dut. 
staa7i\  Ger.  stehen;  Dan.  siaae;  Sw.  sta; 
Icel.  standa\  Scot.  stan.  —  Gr.  icttjui;  L.  sto, 
stans;  It.  stare-,  Sp.  &:  Port,  estaro. — Russ. 
stogu ;  Polish  stoie.  —  Sansc.  sta,  stidaha ;  Pers. 
astaden.] 

1.  To  be  upon  the  feet  in  an  erect  position ; 
not  to  sit,  kneel,  or  lie. 

He,  leaping  up,  stood  and  walked,  and  entered  with  them 
into  the  temjile.  Acts  iii.  8. 

The  absolution  to  be  pronounced  by  the  priest  alone  stand- 
ing, the  people  still  kneeling.  Common  I'ruyer. 

2.  To  be  or  become  erect,  or  in  an  upright 
posture.  **  A  field  of  standing  corn."  Drayton. 

Mute  and  amazed,  my  hair  with  horror  stood..      Dryden. 

3.  To  continue,  remain,  or. endure  erect  or 
upright ;  not  to  fall ;  not  to  be  demolished,  sub- 
verted, or  overthrown. 

A  living  temple,  built  by  faith  to  stand.  Milton. 

To  stand  or  fall, 
Free  in  thine  own  arbitrament  it  lies.  Milton. 

4.  To  be  placed  or  situated  ;  to  have  location. 

This  poet's  tomb  stood  on  the  other  Bide  of  NapleB,  which 
looks  towards  Vesuvio.  Addison. 

5.  To  stop  ;  to  halt;  not  to  move  or  go  for- 
ward.    "  Stand,  and  unfold  yourself."        Shak. 

Mortal,  who  this  forbidden  pnth 
In  arms  presum'et  to  tread,  I  charge  tliee  stand, 
And  tell  thy  name.  Dryden, 

6.  To  be  stationary ;  not  to  advance  or  recede. 

At  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand?  Fope. 

7.  To  be  stagnant ;  to  stagnate ;  not  to  flow. 

Where  Ufens  plides  along  the  lowly  lands, 

Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  stands.  Dryden. 

8.  To  remain  ;  to  abide  ;  to  continue. 

If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while 

the  world  standeth.  -  1  Cor.  viii.  13. 

Stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men.      1  Cor.  xvi.  13. 

9.  To  be  in  a  state  of  firmness  or  fixedness. 

Commonwealths  by  virtue  ever  stood.  Dairies. 

My  mind  on  its  own  centre  stands  unmoved, 
And  stable  as  the  fabric  of  the  world,  Dryden. 

10.  To  be  in  a  state  or  posture  of  resistance, 
defence,  or  hostility. 

From  enemies  Heaven  keep  your  mE^festy; 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall.     Sliak. 
Tlie  king  granted  the  Jews  which  were  in  every  city  to 
stand  for  their  life.  Esthei-  viii.  11. 

11.  To  stay;  to  keep  a  position;  not  to  fly, 
retire,  yield,  or  give  way. 

Standi  the  ground 's  your  own,  my  braves.  Fierpont. 

12.  To  be  placed  with  regard  to  order  or  rank  ; 
to  be  ranked ;  to  have  rank  ;  to  rank. 

Amongst  liquids  endued  with  this  quality  of  relaxing, 
■warm  water  stands  first.  Arbuthnot. 

Theology  would  truly  enlarge  the  mind,  were  it  studied 
with  that  freedom  and  that  sacred  charity  which  it  teaches; 
let  this,  therefore,  always  stand  chief.  Wattt. 

13.  To  be  in  any  particular  state ;  to  be,  — 
emphatically  expressed.  "  I  s^anrf  dishonored." 
Shak.     "I  s^anc?  resigned."     Dryden. 

He  [God]  neither  £ta?irf*  in  need  of  logic  nor  uses  it.     MaJcer. 

14.  To  have  validity  or  force  ;  not  to  be  void. 
"  The  judgment  must  stand."  Bouvier. 

No  conditioae  of  our  peace  can  stand.  Shak. 

15.  To  consist ;  to  have  its  being  or  essence. 

Sacrifices  . . .  which  stood  only  in  meats  and  drinks.  Ileb.  ix.  9. 

16.  To  have  a  place  or  position.  Shak. 

This  excellent  man.  who  stood  not  upon  the  advantage- 
ground  before,  provoked  men  of  all  qualities.  Clarendon. 

17.  To  be  with  regard  to  state  of  mind.  **  I 
stand  in  doubt  of  you."  Gal.  iv.  20.  "  Stand 
in  awe,  and  sin  not."    Ps.  iv.  4. 

18.  To  depend;  to  rest;  to  have  support. 

This  reply  standeth  all  by  conjectures.  Wkilgift. 

The  truth,  and  the  ground  it  stands  on.  Locke. 

19.  To  succeed ;  to  be  approved  or  acquitted. 

Readers  by  whose  judgment  I  would  stand  or  fall,    Addison. 
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20.  To  place  one's  self;  to  be  placed, 

I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you  at  that  time.   Deut.  v.  5. 

21.  To  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 

He  stood  to  be  elected  one  of  the  .proctors.  Walton. 

22.  To  be  with  respect  to  chance.      Addison. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  practice  at  tlie  bar,  and 
stood  fair  for  the  first  vacancy  on  the  bench.  Howe. 

23.  To  be  satisfied  or  convinced. 

Though  Page  be  a  genuine  fool,  and  stand  bo  firmly  on  his 
wife's  frailty.  Sliak. 

24.  To  insist ;  —  followed  by  on  or  upon. 
**  To  stand  upon  every  point.'*       2  Mace,  ii.  30. 

I  never  stood  on  ceremonies.  Siiak. 

25.  To  be  exposed; — used  with  in.  "To 
stand  in  the  taunt  of  one."  Skak. 

26.  To  persist ;  to  persevere;  to  hold  out. 
Never  stand  in  a  lie  when  thou  art  accused.      Bp.  Taylor. 

27.  To  adhere  ;  to  abide  ;  to  cling. 

Despair  would  stand  to  the  sword.  Daniel. 

28.  To  hold  a  course,  as  at  sea. 

From  the  same  parts  of  heaven  his  navy  stands.     Dryden. 
Full  for  the  port  the  Ithacensians  stand.  Fope. 

29.  To  have  direction  ;  to  be  directed. 

The  wand  did  not  really  stand  to  the  metals.  Boyle. 

30.  To  be  to  one  with  respect  to  expense, 
cost,  or  value.  Careto. 

31.  {Law.)  To  remain  as  it  is ;  to  remain  in 

force ;  to  be  valid. 

Pleadings  demurred  to,  and  held  good,  are  allowed  to 
stand.  Burrill. 

32.  {Law.)  To  appear  in  court.     *      Burrill. 
To  stand  by,  to  stand  or  be  near ;  to  be  present 

without  being  an  actor.  "  Standing  by  when  Richard 
killed  her  son."  Shak.—  To  put  aside  witli  disre- 
gard. "  The  commands  stand  by.^^  Decay  of  CItr. 
Piety.  —  To  assist ;  to  defend  ;  to  support ;  not  to  de- 
sert. "  You'll  stand  by  me."  Dryden.  —  To  rest  in  j 
to  repose  on.  Pope.  —  (JVaut.)  an  order  signifying  to 
be  prepared.  Dana.  —  To  stand  for,  to  be  representa- 
tive of;  to  be  in  the  place  of.  "  Their  language,  being 
scanty,  had  no  words  in  it  to  stand  for  a  tliousand." 
Locke.  —  To  support ;  to  defend  ;  to  be  on  the  side  of 
"Freedom  we  all  stand  for.''  B.  Jons  on.  —  Stand 
fast,  (^Mil.)  an  order  for  some  part  of  a  line  or  column 
to  remain  standing  while  the  rest  are  moving.  Stoc- 
gueler.  —  To  stand  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance.  "  Stand 
off,  and  at  me  take  my  fill  of  death."  Dryden.  — Not 
to  comply.  Sltak.  —  To  forbear  intimacy;  to  keep 
one's  self  aloof  "  Though  nothing  can  be  more  hon- 
orable than  an  acquaintance  with  God,  we  stand  off 
from  it."  Atterbury.  —  To  appear  prominent  or  pro- 
tuberant ;  to  have  relief.  "  Picture  is  best  when  it 
standeth  off,  as  if  it  were  carved."  Wotton. —  To 
stand  on,  (J^aut.)  to  continue  a  course,  Brande.-^  To 
stand  out,  to  be  prominent  or  protuberant.  "  Their 
eyes  stand  out.''  Ps.  Ixxiii.  7.  —  To  persist  in  resist- 
ance or  opposition  ;  not  to  comply,  assent,  or  recede. 
"  While  you  staTirf  oiti  upon  these  traitorous  terms." 
B.  Jonson.  —  To  stand  to  any  thing,  to  remain  fixed  in 
purpose  or  opinion.  "  1  will  stand  to  it,  that  this  is  his 
sense."  Stillingfleet.  —  To  abide  by;  to  adhere  to. 
"  Tostandtothe  award  of  my  enemies."  Dryden.— 
To  submit  to  ;  to  obey.  "  To  stand  to  the  order  of  a 
court."  Burrill.  —  To  ply.  Dryden.  —  To  stand  under, 
to  undergo  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  endure.  Shak.  —  To  stand 
up,  to  assume  an  erect  posture,  as  a  person  ;  to  rise  from 
sitting.  Johnson.  — To  rise  to  one's  feet,  in  order  to 
obtain  notice.  "  When  tlie  accusers  stood  u])."  .Sets 
XXV.  18. — To  make  a  party.  "When  we  stood  up 
about  the  corn.'*  Shak  —  To  stand  up  for,  to  defend  ; 
to  support;  to  sustain;  to  justify. —  Tn  stand  uj)on, 
to  concern  ;  to  interest.  '*  Does  it  not  stand  them 
upon  to  examine  upon  what  grounds  they  presume  it 
to  be  a  revelation  from  God?"  Locke.  —  To  value; 
to  pride  one's  self  on.  "  We  highly  esteem  and  stand 
much  upon  our  birth."  Ray. —  To  insist.  '^  Stand 
upon  security."  Shak.  —  To  stand  with,  to  be  consist- 
ent with.  "  It  stood  with  reason  that  they  should  be 
rewarded  liberally."  .  Davies. —  To  stand  together,  to 
be  consistent,  [a.]  Felton. —  To  stand  in  Jiand,  to  he 
important,  necessary,  or  advantageous ;  to  behoove. 
Ho:loway. 

Syn.  —  To  stand,  stop,  halt,  rest,  stay,  and  stagnate, 
all  imply  absence  of  motion.  To  stand  is  the  most 
general  of  these  terms,  and  signifies  simply  not  to 
move  ;  to  stop  or  to  halt  is  to  cease  to  move.  To  stag- 
nate is  applied  to  liquids.  Water  stands  in  low  grounds 
till  it  stagnates.  A  man  or  a  horse  stands  when  erect 
and  not  moving,  stops  on  a  journey,  halts  on  a  march, 
rests  from  labor,  and  stays  at  home. 

STAND,  V.  a.  1.  To  endure ;  to  sustain  ;  to  re- 
ceive or  resist  without  yielding  or  receding; 
to  withstand.  "  "\Ve  stont^  much  hazard."  Shak. 

Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his  breast. 

jJrpaen. 

2.  To  abide,  to  await;  to  submit  to. 

Bid  him  disband  the  legions. 

Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure, 

And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Koman  senate.     Addison. 


3.  To  cause  to  stand;  to  place  in  an  upright 
position  ;  as,  '*  To  stand  an  image  on  a  shelf." 

To  stand  one^s  ground,  to  keep  or  maintain  the 
ground  or  position  one  has  taken  ;  not  to  be  overcome 
or  compelled  to  retreat  or  retract.  Dryden. 

STAND,  n.  1.  The  act  of  standing  or  stopping ; 
a  stop  ;  a  halt. 

The  Earl  of  Northampton  followed  the  horse  so  closely, 
that  they  made  a  stand,  when  he  ftiriously  charged  and  rout- 
ed them.  Clarendon. 
At  every  turn  she  made  a  little  stand,  Dryden. 

2.  A  place  where  one  stands  or  remains ;  a 
station ;  a  post ;  a  position ;  —  rank. 

I  took  my  stand  upon  an  eminence.  Addison. 

Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree 
Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  nerds.  Milton. 

Father,  since  your  fortune  did  attain 

So  high  a  stand,  I  mean  not  to  descend.  Daniel. 

3.  Interruption;  cessation ;  stop ;  stand-still. 

There  will  ensue  presently  a  great  stand  of  trade.    Bacon. 

4.  The  act  of  opposing  or  resisting.       Shak. 

5.  The  farthest  or  extreme  point ;  a  point 
from  which  the  next  motion  is  regressive. 

In  the  hcglnnlng  of  summer  the  days  are  at  a  standi  with 
little  variation  of  length  or  shortness.  Dryden. 

6.  Difficulty;  perplexity;  hesitation.  "To 
put  a  body  to  a  stand."  L'Estrange. 

Then  you  are  at  a  stand.  Locke. 

7.  A  table  or  frame  on  which  vessels  or  other 
things  are  placed ;  a  small  table. 

After  supper,  a  stand  was  brought  iUj  with  a  brass  vessel 
full  of  wine,  of  which  he  that  pleased  might  drink.    Dryden. 

8.  That  on  which  any  thing  stands  or  rests 
for  support,  as  a  desk  or  rest  for  music,  news- 
papers, &c.  Simmonds. 

9.  An  erection  with  seats  for  spectators  or 
the  judges  on  a  race-course,  &c.         Simmonds. 

10.  A  counter  in  a  bazaar,  or  a  stall  in  a 
market,  &c.  Simmonds. 

11.  A  station  or  place  where  carriages  wait 
to  be  hired.  Simmonds. 

12.  A  weight  for  pitch  from  two  and  one  half 
to  three  hundred  pounds.  Simmonds. 

13.  A  young,  unpolled  tree.    [Eng.]  Wright. 
Stand  of  arms,  {Mil.)  a  complete  set  of  arms  for  one 

soldier.  Stocgueler. 

STAND'ARD,  ?i.  [A.  S.  standard,  a  flag  or  ban- 
ner;  i)ut.  standaard\  Ger.  standarte;  Dan. 
standart ;  Sw.  standar.  —  It.  stendardo  ;  Sp. 
estandarte  ;  Fr   etendard.  —  See  Stand.] 

1.  An  ensign  or  flag  in  war ;  a  kind  of  banner 
borne  as  a  signal  for  the  junction  of  the  several 
troops  belonging  to  the  same  body.    Stocqueler. 

His  armies,  in  the  following  day, 

On  those  fair  plains  their  standards  proud  display.    Fairfa:ic, 

2.  An  officer  who  carries  a  standard  ;  a  stand- 
ard-bearer; an  ensign,     [r.]  Shak. 

3.  That  by  which  quantity  or  quality  is  fixed, 
regulated,  estimated,  or  valued  ;  a  test  or  rule 
of  measure  or  quality  ;  criterion. 

The  standard  whereby  I  give  judgment.        Woodward. 

By  the  present  standard  of  the  coinage,  sixty-two  shillings 

are  coined  out  of  one  pound  weight  of  silver.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  A  standing  tree  or  stem  ;  a  tree  not  sup- 
ported or  attached  to  a  wall.  Bacon. 

In  France,  part  of  their  gardens  is  laid  out  for  flowers,  oth- 
ers for  fruits;  some  standards,  some  against  walls.      2'emple. 

5.  An  upright  timber,  as  of  a  scaffold  ;  —  an 
upright  part  upon  which  a  piece  of  machinery, 
or  any  part  of  it,  rests.  Francis. 

6.  A  solid  measure  for  hewn  timber,  varying 
'    in  different  countries  Simmonds. 

7.  {Naval  Arch.)  An  inverted  knee  placed 
above  the  deck,  instead  of  beneath  it.       Dana. 

8.  {Bot.)  The  upper  petal  of  a  papilionaceous 
corolla  ;  vexillum  ;  banner.  Gray. 

9.  {Mining.)  The  market  price  of  copper. 
Syn. —  Standard,  flag,  ensign,  and   colors,  are  all 

employed  to  denote  a  badge,  sign,  or  signal  under 
which  men  are  united  for  some  common  purpose  ;  and 
they  are  used  with  respect  to  the  army  and  navy  of  a 
country  or  nation  ;  as  tlie  national  standard,  Jlag,  en- 
sign, or  colors.  Flag  is  a  generic  term  ;  a  streamer  is 
a  floating  flag;  r  pennant  or  pennon  a  small  flag. — 
See  Criterion,  Model. 

STAnd'ARD,  a.  Being  a  standard  in  quantity, 
measure,  or  quality.  Holder. 

STAND'ARD-BeAr'^R,  n.  {Mil.)  An  officer  who 
bears  a  standard  or  ensign.  Spectator. 

STAND'CROP,  ?t.     A  kind  of  herb.       Ai7isworth. 

t  STAND';PL,  n.    A  tree  of  long  standing.    Howell. 


STAND'JPR,  w.   1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stands, 
2.  A  tree  that  has  stood  long.  Ascham. 

Stander  up,  one  who  takes  a  side.  Sout}i. 

STAnd'^— BY,  n.  One  who  stands  near ;  a  spec- 
tator ;  a  bystander,     [u.]  Baxter. 

STAnd'^R-GrAss,  n.  A  name  given  by  the  old 
botanists  to  some  species  of  orchis.       Fletcher. 

STAND'ING,  p.  a.  1.  That  stands  ;  fixed ;  settled  ; 
established;  not  temporary ;  standard;  perma- 
nent.    **The  standing  measure."  Locke. 

The  common  standing  rules  of  the  gospel.  Atterbury. 

2.  Lasting ;  permanent ;  not  transient  or 
transitory.     "  A  standing  crimson."      Addison. 

3.  Stagnant ;  not  running  or  flowing.  Milton, 

From  standing  lake  to  tripping  ebb.  Milton, 

4.  Remaining  erect ;  not  cut  down.  "  The 
standing  corn  of  the  Philistines."    Judg.  xvi.  5. 

Standing  army,  a  regular  army  kept  in  constant  ser- 
vice, as  distinct  from  militia.  Temple.  —  Standing 
rigging,  {J^aut.)  stationary  rigging,  as  shrouda,  stays, 
backstays,  &c.     Dana. 

STAwd'ING,  ft.     1.    Continuance  ;  duration. 

Your  fortune  had  enabled  you  to  have  continued  longer 
in  the  university,  till  you  were  often  yeaxa"  standing.    Svnft. 

2.  A  station  ;  a  place  to  stand  in. 

I  will  provide  you  a  good  standing  to  see  his  entry.      Bacon, 

3.  Power  or  ability  to  stand.  Ps.  Ixix.  2, 

4.  Kank ;  condition ;  estimation,      Johnson. 

5.  A  stall  in  a  market,  or  on  the  foot-pave- 
ment in  a  street.  Simmonds. 

6.  A  workman's  loom  in  the  lower  flat  or 
story  of  a  factory.  Simmonds. 

STAND'ISH,  n.     A  stand  for  pen  and  ink.    Wotton, 

STAND'-POINT,  n.  [Ger.  stand-ptmct.]  Place  of 
standing;  position;  point  of  view.        Ec,  Rev. 

STAND'-STILL,  n,  A  standing  or  stopping  with- 
out motion  ;  a  state  of  rest.  Carpenter. 

Commerce  was  at  a  perfect  stand-still.  Ec.  Rev. 

STANE,  n.  [A.  S.  stan.l  A  stone.  [Scot,  and 
north  of  England.]  Jamieson.     Todd. 

STAng,  n.  [A.  S.  stanig,  steng,  styng  ;  Dut.  stang ; 
Ger.  stange;  Dan.  stang;  Sw.  stang.'] 

1.  t  A  measure  of  land ;  a  perch.  Swift. 

2.  A  long  bar  or  pole  ;  the  shaft  of  a  cart. 
[Scot,  and  local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

To  ride  the  stang,  is  to  be  mounted  on  a  strong  pole, 
borne  on  men's  shoulders,  and  carried  about  from 
place  to  place.  [Scot,  and  local,  Eng.]  See  Skim- 
MINGTON.  Callander. 

STAng,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  stingan,  to  sting.]  To  thrill 
with  acute  pain.  [Scot,  and  local,  Eng.]   &i'ose. 

STAng'-BALL,  n.  Two  half-bullets  joined  to- 
gether by  a  bar ;  bar-shot.  Crabb. 

STAN'HOPE,  n.  Alight,  open,  two-wheeled  pleas- 
ure carriage ;  —  so  named  from  its  inventor, 
Earl  Stanhope.  Sat.  Mag. 

STAn'HOPE-PRESS,  -n.  A  printing  press  invented 
by  Earl  Stanhope.  Simmonds. 

tSTAN''i:5L-RY,  n.     Base  falconry.        Alimony. 

t  STAnk,  a.    Weak  ;  worn  out.  SpeQiser. 

StAnk,  v.  n.  [Sw.  Goth,  stanka.']  To  pant  or 
gasp  for  breath  ;  to  sigh.   [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett, 

STANK  (stangk,  82),  n.  [FromL.  siagnum,  a  pool, 
Ruddima?!.] 

1.  +  A  pool  or  pond  of  water.  Chalmers, 

2.  A  bank  to  stop  water.  [Local,  Eng.]  Bailey. 
STANK  (stangk),  p.  from  stink.     See  Stink. 

STAn'N  A-RY,  n.     [L.  stannum,  tin.] 

1.  A  tin-mine  :  — the  tin-mines  of  a  district. 
The  great  stojinenes  of  England  are  those  of  Devon  and 

Cornwall.  p.  Cj/c. 

2.  The  royal  rights  in  respect  of  tin-mines 
within  a  district,  Wright. 

STAn'NA-RY,  a.     Relating  to  the  tin  mines  or 

works.     "The  stannary  rights."  P.  Cye. 

Stannary   Court,  a  court  held  in  Devonshire  and 

Cornwall,  England,  for  the  administration  of  justice 

among  the  tinners.  Wliiskaw. 

STAn'NATE,  n.     {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 

union  of  stannic  acid  and  a  base.  Miller'. 

Stannate  of  soda,  a  crystallizd  salt  extensively  used 

as  a  mordant   in   dyeing   and    calico-printing,  and 

forming  the  bases  of  what  is  called  tin  prepare  liquor. 

Miller. 
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STAn'N^L,  n.  An  inferior  kind  of  hawk ;  the 
kestrel  or  windhover ;  —  also  written  staniel, 
stanyelj  stannyelj  and  stanchiL     Shak*    Nares. 

STAN'NIC,  o.  [L.  siannum,  tin.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  consisting  partly  of,  tin. 

Stannic  acid^  (Chem.)  a  term  applied  to  hydrated 
binoxide  of  tin,  which  acts  the  part  of  an  acid  in 
foriiiint;  salts  with  bases.  Miller. —  Stannic  chloride, 
(Ckem.)  bichloride  of  tin.  —  Stannic  oxide,  binoxide  of 
tin.  —  Stannic  salts,  compounds  of  stannic  acid  and  a 
salifiable  base.  —  Stannic  sulphide,  bisulphide  of  tin. 
Oraham, 

STAN-NIF'jpR-OUS,  a.  [L.  stannum,  tin,  andyero, 
to  bear.]     Containing  tin.  Ansted. 

STAN'NINE,  n.  {Min.)  An  opaque  brittle  mineral 
rarely  crystallized,  of  metallic  lustre,  of  various 
colors,  and  consisting  of  sulphur,  tin,  copper, 
iron,  and,  commonly,  of  zinc  ;  —  called  also  tin 
pyrttes,  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  bell-metal, 
bell-metal  ore.  Dana. 

Sl'AN'NOUS,  a.  {Chem.)  Containing  tin,  or  not- 
ing certain  compounds  of  tin.  Graham. 
Stannous  iodide,  protiodideof  tin.  —  Stannous  nitrate, 
protonttrate  of  tin. —  Stannous  oxide,  (Chem.)  protox- 
ide of  tin,  —  the  base  of  certain  oxysalts.  —  Stannous 
salts,  protosalts  of  tin.  —  Stannous  sulphate,  protosul- 
phate  of  tin.  Graham, 

STAN'Ny-EL  (8tan'e-60,  n.   See  Stannel.  Shak. 

STAN'TIJgNT  (-shent),  n.     A  stanchion.      Weale. 

STAN'ZA,  n. ;  pi.  STANZAS.  [It.  stanza,  a  room  or 
dwelling-place,  a  stanza;  Sp.  estancia;  Fr. 
stance,  —  From  L.  sto,  stare,  to  stand.] 

1.  {Arch.)  An  apartment  or  division  in  a 
building.  Brande. 

2.  {Poetry.)  A  distinct  part  or  division  of  a 
poem  or  hymn,  consisting  of  a  number  or  series 
of  lines  regularly  adjusted  to  each  other. 

Horace  confines  himself  strictly  to  one  sort  of  verse  or 
stanza  in  every  ode.  Dryden. 

There  ia  a  great  variety  of  stanzas  in  the  poetry  of  modem 
languages,  accordiDg  to  the  rhythm  and  structure  of  the 
poem.  P.  Q/c. 

STAN-ZA'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  composed  of, 
stanzas.  Qu.  Rev. 

STA~PE'LI-4,n.  (Bot.)  An  extensive  genus  of 
African  succulent,  branched  plants,  without 
leaves,  and  having  large  flowers,  generally  spot- 
ted or  marbled  with  a  deep  red-brown,  some  of 
which  exhale  a  strong  odor  of  decomposing 
animal  matter;  —  so  named  in  honor  of  John 
Bodaeus  a  Stapel.  Baird.    Loudon. 

STA'PE§,  n,  [Low  L.,  a  stirrup.']  {Anat.)  The 
innermost  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear,  which 
resembles  a  stirrup.  Dunglison. 

STAPH'Y-LINE,  a.  [Gr.  arafp'olivos ;  aTa<pv7,ri,  a 
bunch  of  grapes.]  Having  the  form  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes;  botryoidal.  Clarke. 

StJpH-Y-LO'MM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  trra^O^iofia  ; 
craipvXt'i,  a  bunch  of  grapes.]  {Med.)  A  term 
applied  to  different  tumors  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

STApH-Y-LO-PLAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  craipvh),  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  the  uvula,  and  -nX&aadi,  to  form.] 
Noting  the  operation  for  replacing  the  soft  pal- 
ate when  it  has  been  lost.  Dunglison. 

STAPH-Y-LOR'A-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  araipvl/i,  the  uvula, 
and  l>a<^fi,  a  suture.^  {Surg.)  The  operation  of 
uniting  a  cleft  palate.  Dunglison. 

ST^PH-Y-LO'SIS,  n.  {Med.)  A  tumor  of  the 
eye ;  staphyloma.  Dunglison. 

STA'PLE  (sta'pl),ra.  [A.  S.  stapel,  stapol,  a  staple, 
a  prop,  a  post  or  lo^  set  in  the  ground ;  Dut. 
stapel,  a  staple,  a  pile,  stocks ;  stapeln,  staple 
goods  ;  Ger.  stapel,  a  pile,  a  staple  or  mart,  a 
stake ;  Dan.  stabel,  a  pile,  stocks ;  stapelstad,  a 
mart ;  Sw.  stapel,  a  pile, ,  stocks,  a  staple  or 
mart.  —  The  staple  of  a  door  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  props  the  door,  and  renders  it  stable, 
fixed,  firm.  Skinner.  —  '*  Staple,  in  all  its  other 
applications,  seems  to  have  the  same  origin, 
i.  e.  stable,  established."  JRichardson.'] 

1.  A  loop  of  iron  or  other  metal,  the  two  ends 
of  which  are  driven  into  wood  to  hold  a  hook, 
padlock,  pin,  bolt,  &c.  "Staples  out  of  brass." 
Surrey.     "  Staples  of  doors."    Peacham. 

2.  Formerly,  a  mart  or  market ;  an  emporium. 
Tyre  Alexander  the  Great  sacked,  and,  establishing  the 

stapM  at  Alexandria,  made  the  greatest  revolution  in  trade 
that  ever  was  known.  Arbuthnot, 


j8ar  Staple  appears  to  have  been  used  to  indicate 
those  marts  both  in  this  country  [England]  and  at 
Bruges,  Antwerp,  Calais,  &:c.,  on  the  continent,  where 
the  principal  products  of  a  country  were  sold.  Proba- 
bly in  the  first  instance  they  were  held  at  such  places 
as  possessed  some  conveniences  of  situation  for  the 
purpose.  Afterwards  they  appear  to  have  been  con- 
firmed, or  others  appointed  for  the  purpose,  by  the 
authorities  of  the  country.  In  England  this  was  done 
by  the  king,  (9  Edw.  HI.  c.  9.)  All  merchandise  sold 
for  the  purpose  of  exportation  was  required  either  to 
be  sold  at  the  jtapZe,  or  afterwards  brought  there  before 
exportation.    P.  Cyc. 

3.  The  merchandise  which  was  sold  at  a  staple 
or  mart.  P-  Cyc. 

4.  A  principal  commodity  grovm  or  manufac- 
tured in  a  country  or  district.  Brande. 

5.  The  fibre  of  cotton,  wool,  or  flax. 

ITntil  about  the  year  1815,  it  was  thought  that  the  cotton- 
■wool  of  India,  from  the  shortnces  of  its  staple,  could  not  be 
spun  with  advantage  upon  machinery.  C'l/c.  of  Com. 

Her  "wool,  whose  staple  doth  excel, 
And  Bcems  to  overmatch  the  golden  Phrygian  fell.  Drayton. 

6.  The  material  of  manufacture  ;  the  sub- 
stance of  a  thing  ;  raw  material.  Shak. 

7.  t  A  district  granted  to  an  abbey.  Camden. 

8.  (Coal  Mines.)  A  small  underground  pit 
sunk  from  the  workings  on  the  upper  seam  to 
those  on  the  seam  below  for  promoting  ventila- 
tion. Tomlinson. 

STA'PLE  (sta'pO)  <^'  !•  Being  a  mart  for  staples. 
"  Each  staple  town."  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Settled  or  established  in  commerce.  "  Our 
staple  trade."  Dryden. 

3.  According  to  the  laws  of  commerce ;  fit 
for  market ;  marketable.  Swift. 

4.  Consisting  of  staples;  chief;  principal. 
"  Staple  goods."  P.  Cyc. 

STA'PLE,  V.  a.  To  sort  or  adjust  the  different 
staples  of,  as  wool.  Jamieson. 

STA'PLE!)  (sta'pld),  a.     Having  a  staple  or  fibre. 

"  ^\iOrt-stapled  cotton."  Cyc.  of  Com. 

STA'PL^LR,  n.     A  dealer   in  some  staple  or  in 

staples,     "  A  wool-siap^cr."  Howell. 

STAR,  n.  [M.  Goth,  staerrio ;  A.  S.  steorra;  Dut. 
sier  ;  Ger.  stern  ;  Dan.  stierne  ;  Sw.  stjerna  ; 
1cq\.  stiarna.  —  GslqI.  steom;  Arm.  steren;  "W". 
seren.  —  Gr.  acr/ip,  aarpov;  jj.astrum;  It.,  Sp., 
^  Port,  astro,  —  Fr.  astre,  etoile.  —  Pers.  sta^eh ; 
Sansc.  tara.  —  From  A.  S.  styran,  stiran,  to 
steer,  to  stir,  to  move.  Richardson.] 

1.  An  apparently  small,  steadily  luminous 
body  visible  in  the  heavens  at  night. 

Behold  the  height  of  the  stars,  how  high  they  are.  Jb&sxii.l2. 
Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  moniing-siar 
In  hia  steep  course?  Coleridge. 

l^=-  "  Astronomers  are  in  the  habit  of  distinguish- 
ing the  stars  into  classes,  according  to  their  apparent 
brightness.  These  are  termed  magnitudes.  The 
brightest  stars  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  magnitude  ; 
those  which  fall  so  far  short  of  the  first  degree  of 
brightness  as  to  make  a  strongly  marked  distinction, 
are  classed  in  the  second  ;  and  so  down  to  the  sixth 
or  seventh,  which  comprise  the  smallest  stars  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  in  the  clearest  and  darkest  night. 
Beyond  these,  however,  telescopes  continue  the  range 
of  visibility,  and  magnitudes  froih  the  eighth  down 
to  the  sixteenth  are  familiar  to  those  who  are  in  the 
practice  of  using  powerful  instruments,'*    Hcrschel. 

2.  The  pole-star;  the  north-star,  "Sailing 
by  the  star."  Shak. 

3.  A  person  of  shining  or  brilliant  qualities 
above  others,  —  a  term  applied  particularly  to 
an  actor  of  great  eminence.  Srnart. 

4.  Any  thing  in  the  figure  of  a  star. 

With  battlements,  that  on  their  restless  fronts 

Bore  stars.  Wordsworth. 

5.  The  figure  of  a  star,  used  as  a  mark  of 
reference  ;  an  asterisk, 

Eemarks  . . .  with  a  marginal  star.  Watts. 

6.  {Astrol.)  A  configuration  of  the  planets, 
supposed  to  influence  fortune.  U Estrange. 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.  Shak. 

Double  star,  a  star  which  appears  single  to  the 

naked  eye,  but  when  examined  by  a  telescope,  is 

found  to  consist  of  two  or  more  stars,  as  Castor.  — 

Fixed  star,  a  star  which  preserves  a  high  degree  of 

permanence  as  to  apparent  relative  situation J^Tehu- 

lous  star,  a  sharp  and  brilliant  star  concentrically  sur- 
rounded by  a  perfectly  circular  disk  or  atmosphere  of 
faint  light.  —  Periodical  star,  a  star  which  undergoes 
a  more  or  less  regular  periodical  increase  and  diminu- 
tion of  lustre.  Herschel.  —  Star  of  Bethlehem,  a  mono- 
cotyledonous  plant ;  Omithogalum  umbellatum.  Baird. 
—  Star  of  the  earth,  a  species  of  plantain  growing  on 
the  sea-shore  ;  Plantago  corontrpus.    Loudon. 


STAR,     V.     a.        [l.     STABRfeD  ;      pp.     STARKING, 

STARRED.]     To  Set,  adom,  or  bespangle  with 
stars ;  to  affix  a  star  or  stars  to,        G.  Fletcher, 

STAR,  V.  It..     To  shine  as  a  star.  Ed.  Rev. 

STAR'— AN-JSE,  n.  The  fruit  j^f  the  aniseed-tree 
of  China  {Illicium  anisatum),  exported  from 
Canton  and  used  for  its  aromatic  and  carminative 
properties,  to  flavor  certain  liquors,  &c.  Baird. 

STAR'— AP-PLE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  dicotyledonous  tree, 
indigenous  to  tropical  America,' — particularly 
ChrysophyUum  Cainito,  which  bears  a  fruit  re- 
sembling a  large  apple  :  —  the  fruit  of  a  plant 
of  the  genus  C/irysophyllum.  Baird. 

>(|Qp  When  cut  across,  the  seeds,  which  are  regu- 
larly disposed  around  the  axis  of  the  fruit,  present  a 
stellate  figure,  from  whence  the  name  of  star-apple  is 
derived.    Eng.  Cyc. 

STAR'-Bjp-SPAN'GLED  (-gld),  a.  Adorned  with 
stars  or  with  luminous  splendor.  *'  His  star- 
bespangled  robe."  Walker, 

STAR'-B5-STtJD'DF.D,  a.  Studded  or  encircled 
with  stars.    "  Star-bestudded  crown."    Drayton. 

STAR'-BLAsT-ING,  n.  The  malignant  influence 
of  the  stars.  Shak. 

STAR'-BLIND,  «..     Partially  blind.  Ash. 

STAR'BOARD,  or  STAR'BOARD,  n.  [A.  S.  steor- 
bord  ;  steora,  a  steerer  ;  styran,  steoran,  to  steer, 
and  bord,  a  side;  Dut.  stuurboord;  Ger.  steuer- 
bord;  D^n.^Svf.  sty r bord.]  {Naut.)  The  right- 
hand  side  of  a  vessel  to  a  person  standing  aft  and 
looking  forward ;  —  opposed  to  larboard.  Dana. 

STAR'BOARD,  or  STAR'BOARD,  a.  {Naut.)  Per- 
taining to  the  right-hand  side  of  a  vessel ;  as, 
'*  The  starboard  quarter."  Mar.  Diet. 

STAR'-BOW-LINE^,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  A  term  for 
the  men  in  the  starboard  watch.  Dafia, 

STAR'-BRIGHT  (star'brit),  a.  Bright  or  shining 
as  a  star.  Milton, 

STARCH,  n.  [Ger.  sfiirke.  —  See  Stark.]  1.  A 
vegetable  substance  used  to  stiffen,  and  for- 
merly also  to  color,  linen  or  other  cloth. 

fl®-  Starch  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  constituents 
of  vegetable  principles,  occurring  in  the  interior  of 
vegetable  cells  in  the  form  of  transparent  granules,  of 
varied  size  and  form,  and  in  varying  quantity,  in  all 
classes  of  plants  except  the  fungi.  In  its  pure  state 
it  is  a  fine,  white  powder,  without  taste  or  smell,  and 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  in  alcohol,  and  ether.  The 
usual  sources  of  starch  used  in  the  arts  are  wheat 
and  the  grains  of  cereals,  the  tubers  of  the  potato, 
arrow-root,  Indian  corn,  rice,  &c.    Micrographic  Diet. 

2.  A  stiff",  formal  mann  er.  Addison. 

STARCH,  a.  [A.  S.  stearc,  stark, — See  Stark.] 
Stiff";  precise;  rigid,     [r.]  Killingbeck. 

STARCH,  V.  a.  \i.  starched  ;  pp.  starching, 
starched.]  To  stiffen  with  starch ;  to  apply 
starch  to ;  as,  *'  To  starch  linen." 

STAR'-CHAM-B^R,  n.  An  English  court  of  very 
ancient  or^in,  but  new-modelled  by  statutes  of 
Henry  VII.  and  of  Henry  VIII.,  having  jtiris- 
diction  over  riots,  perjuries,  misbehavior  of 
sheriff's,  and  other  notorious  misdemeanors, 
which  were  tried  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury  ;  —  abolished,  after  having  greatly  abused 
its  powers,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  called 
also  Court  of  Star-chamber.  BurriU. 

j8®=*'This  court  is  said  to  have  been  so  called 
either  from  the  A.  S.  steoran,  to  steer  or  govern,  or 
from  its  punisliing  the  crimen  stelliovatus,  or  cozenage  j 
or  because  the  room  wherein  it  sat,  the  old  council- 
chamber  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  was  full  of 
windows  ;  or  because  haply  the  roof  or  ceiling  was 
at  the  first  garnished  with  gilded  stars, —  the  latter 
being  the  opinion  of  Lord  Coke.  All  these  are  very 
reasonably  pronounced  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  to  be 
merely  conjectures,  no  stars  being  visible  in  the  roof 
of  the  apartment  in  his  day,  nor  are  any  said  to  have 
remained  there  so  late  as  the  reign  of  ftueen  Eliza- 
beth. The  learned  commentator's  own  opinion  is, 
that  the  Star-ckavlber  was  so  called  from  being  held 
in  that  room  at  the  excliequer  where  the  chests  con- 
taining those  Jewish  contracts  and  obligations  called 
Starrs  (from  the  Heb.  shetar,  pronounced  shtar)  were 
kept.  That  the  principal  repository  of  these  starrs 
was  in  the  king's  exchequer  at  Westminster,  is  clearly 
shown  by  an  ordinance  of  Richard  I.,  preserved  by 
Hoveden  ;  and  the  first  time  the  Star-chamber  is  men- 
tioned in  any  record,  it  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
situated  near  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  at  West- 
minster."   Burrill. 


mIeN,  SIR;   m6vE,  NC)R,  SON;   BT^LL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  —  9,  ^,  9,  g,  soft;  jC,  jG,  £,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z;  ?  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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STARCHED  (gtarcht),>.o.  1.  Stiffened  with  starch. 

"  The  starched  beard."  B.  Jonson. 

a.  Stiff ;  formal ;  precise.  Addison. 

STARCH'^D-NESS,  n.  Stiffness;  formality,  ex- 
cessive preciseness.  L.  Addison. 

STARCH'^R,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  starches. 

"Tailors,  storcAers,  seamsters."  Marston. 

STARCH'LY,  ad.     Stiffly ;  formally.  Swift. 

STARCH'N^SS,  n.  Stiffness  preciseness;  for- 
mality. Johnson. 

STARCH'Y,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  starch.  Brande. 

fSTAR'-CSN-NpR,  n.  A  star-gazer;  an  astrono- 
mer or  an  astrologer.  Gascoigne. 

STAR'-CROSSED  (-krost),  a.  Ill-starred.         Shak. 

STAR'-CRoWneD,  a.  Crowned  with  stars. 
"Your  star-crowned  heads."  Mason. 

StArE,  D.  )j.  \_K.S}.  starian;  Dut.  staren,  staroo- 
aen;  Ger.  starren;  Dan.  stirre;  Sw.  stirra; 
Icel.  stara.']  \i.  staked  ;  pp.  staring,  staked.] 

1.  To  look  with  fixed  eyes,  wide  open,  as 
in  admiration,  wonder,  horror,  stupidity,  or  im- 
pudence ;  to  look  or  gaze  steadily  ;  to  wonder. 

So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare.  Spenser. 

Look  not  big,  nor  stare,  nor  fret.  Shak. 

And  all  the  world  would  stare.  Cowpcr. 

2.  To  stand  out  prominent ;  to  project.  "  iS^ar- 
inci  straws  and  jags."     [r.]  Mortimer. 

3.  f  To  stand  up  or  bristle,  as  hair. 

His  hair  siareik,  or  standeth  on  end.  Barret. 

Syn.  —  See  Gape. 

ST  Are,  v.  a.     To  stare  at ;  to  affect  or  iniiuence 

by  staring.  Dryden. 

To  stare  in  the  face^  to   be   xmdeniably  evident  to. 

"  T]i6  law  .  .  .  that  stares  them  in  Hie  face  wJiilst  they 

are  breaking  it."  Locke. 

StAre,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  stares  ;  a  fixed 

look  with  the  eyes  wide  open.  Dryden. 

2.  t  [A.  S.  stare.]  A  starling.      Sir  T.  Elyoi. 

STAR'-^N-OIR'CfjED  (-kid),  a.  Encircled  or  sur- 
rounded with  stars.  Clarke. 


STAr'J^R,  n.     One  who  stares. 


Pope. 


STAR'FIi^fCH,  re.  {Omith.)  The  common  red- 
start ;  Phcenicura  ritticilla.  Hill. 

STAR'FISH,  n.  1.  {Zoul.)  A  marine,  radiated 
animal,  of  the  order  Echinodermcita,  and  family 
Asteriadm,  and  particularly  of  the  genus  As- 
terias  ;  —  so  called  from  its  star-like  form,  and 
named  also  sea-siaVy  &.n.&  Jive-finger.  —  See  As- 
TERIAS.  Eng.  Cyc. 

.8®=  The  star-Jtshes  are  formed  of  a  semi-transpar- 
ent and  gelatinous  substance,  covered  with  a  thin 
membrane.  They  are  divided  into  two  sections,  (Aescu- 
tellated  star-fishes,  and  the  radiated  star-fishes  ;  the  for- 
mer having  an  angular  body,  the  lobes  or  rays  of  which 
are  short,  their  length  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of 
the  disk  ;  the  latter  having  the  body  furnished  with 
elongated  rays,  whose  length  far  exceeds  the  diameter 
of  the  disk.    Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Bot.^  A  diminutive,  succulent,  leafiess 
African  plant ;  Stapelia  asterias.  Loudon. 

STAR'FLOlV-pR,  n.    (Bot.)  1.  The  star  of  Bethle- 
hem ;   Ornithogalum  umhellatum.  Crabb. 
2.  An  American  perennial  plant,  with  elon- 
gated, lanceolate  leaves,  growing  in  damp,  cold 
woods  ;   Trientalis  Americana.  Gray. 

STAR'— FORT,  re.  {Fort.)  A  fort  with  several 
salient  angles,  in  the  form  of  a  star.  Mil.  Ency. 

STAR'-GAZ-pR,  n.     1.    One   who   gazes  at  the 

stars ;  —  a  term  of  contempt  or  ridicule  for  an 

astronomer  or  an  astrologer.  L'Estrange. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish.  Chambers 

STAR'-GAZ-ING,  re.  The  act  or  the  practice  of 
gazing  at  the  stars  ;  astronomy  or  astrology.  Ash. 

STAE'-GAZ-|NG,  a.  Gazing  at,  or  admiring,  the 
stars.  '  Congrme. 

STAR'-GRASS,  re.  (Bo«.)  1.  A  small,  stemless 
herb,  with  grassy  and  hairy  linear  leaves,  and 
slender  scapes,  with  few  flowers,  from  a  solid 
bulb  ;  Uypoxys  erecta.  '   Gray. 

2.  The  very  bitter,  perennial,  smooth,  stem- 
less  herbs,  with  fibrous  roots,  of  the  genus  Ale- 
tris;  colic-root.  Gray. 


A  kind  of  hawk.      Ainsworth. 


STAR'HAWK,  n. 

STAR'-HEAD-PD-HY'A-cInTH,  re.  (Bot.)  A 
bulbous  plant ;  Scilla  autumruiUs.  Crabb. 

STAR'r-Kl,  re.  (Omith.)  A  bird  of  the  sub-fam- 
ily Phaleridince.  —See  PhaleridiNjE.      Gray. 

STAr'JNG,  a.  Looking  with  fixed  gaze;  gazing 
fixedly.     "  Staring  eyes."  Spenser. 

StAr'ing-LY,  ad.    With  fixed  look.         Clarke. 

STAR'-JEL-LY,  re.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
fungous  plants,  of  the  genus  Tremella  ;  —  so  ap- 
plied from  their  soft,  tremulous,  tenacious  sub- 
stance. Smart. 

STARK,  a.  [A.  S.  stearc,  sterc ;  Frs.  sterik  ;  Dut. 
sterk\  Ger,  stark\  Dan.  stcerk\  Sw.  stark  \  Icel. 
stcrkr,  styrkr.  —  Related  to  the  Ger.  starr, 
rigid.  Bosioorth.'] 

1.  t  Stiff';  rigid.  "  SifarA  as  marble."  Spenser. 

2.  f  Strong ;  powerful.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

Fowles  of  sight  so  proud  and  stark.  Wyatt. 

3.  tDeep;fuU.   "  SilarX;  security."  B.  Jonson. 

4.  Mere  ;    absolute  ;    gross ;    simple  ;    sheer. 
"  Stark  nonsense."  Collier. 

STARK,  ad.  Completely  ;  wholly ;  entirely  ;  fully. 
"  Stark  mad."  Donne.  "  Stark  blind."  Spenser, 

t  STARK'LY,  ad.     Stiffly ;  strongly.  Shak. 

t  STARK'N^SS,  re.    Stiffness  ;  strength.   Holland. 

STAR'-LED,  a.     Guided  by  a  star.  Milton. 

STAR'L5;SS,  a.     Having  no  stars  visible,  or  no 

light  of  stars.     "  Starless  nights."  Dryden. 

STAR'LlGHT  (sfir'lit),  re.     The  light  of  the  stars. 

They  danced  by  starlight  and  the  friendly  moon.  Dryden. 

STAR'LlGHT,  a.  Lighted  by  the  stars.  "A 
starlight  evening."  Dryden 

STAR'LIKE,  a.  Like  a  star  or  stars  ;  bright ; 
lustrous ;  illustrious.  Dryden. 

STAR'LING,  re.  [A.  S.  stare  ; 
Ger.  staar,  stahr ;  Dan. 
sttBr ;  Sw.stare.']  (Omith.) 
A  conirostral  bird  of  the 
order  Passeres  and  family 
Stumid(S,  of  which  the 
St^wnus  vulgaris,  or  com- 
mon starling,  very  abun- 
dant in  England,  is  the 
type ;  stare.  Gray.         Common  stalling. 

STAR'LIT,  a.    Lit  by  a  star  or  by  stars.       Fisher. 

STAR'MON-G^R,  n.  An  astrologer  or  an  astron- 
omer ;  an  observer  of  the  stars.  Swift. 

StAr  'OST,  re.  A  nobleman  possessing  a  starosty. 
[Poland.]  Brande. 

StMr'OS-TY,  re.  A  castle  or  domain  conferred 
for  life  on  a  nobleman.     [Poland.]  Bra7ide. 

STAR'-PA  VED  (-pavd),  a.  Paved  or  studded  with 
stars.  "  The  road  of  heaven  s^a7--j^at;e£^."  Milton. 

STAR'Pr66f,  a.  Impervious  to  the  light  of  the 
stars.     "  Branching  elm  s^ar-proq/"."       Milton. 

t  STAR'-READ,  re.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  the 

stars ;  astronomy.  Spenser. 

STARRED  (sfird),  p.  a.    1.  Adorned  with  a  star  or 

with  stars.  "  The  starred  Ethiop  queen."  Milton. 

2.  Influenced  by  the  stars  in  fortune.    Shak. 

jCE^  Used  in  composition  ;  as,  "  Hl-siarred." 

STAR'RI-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  starry.  Ash. 

STAR'RING,  a.  Shining  as  with  the  light  of  stars. 
"  Starring  comets."  Crashaio. 

STAR'RY,  a.  1.  Abounding,  studded,  or  adorned 
with  stars.     "  The  starry  sky."  Pope. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  emitted  by,  stars.     "  Star- 
ri/ lights."    Spenser.    "  Starry  &ame."  Dryden. 

3.  Resembling    stars ;    shining  or  glistening 
like  stars.     "  Her  starry  eyes."  Shak. 

4.  (Bot.)  Stellate.  Henslow. 

STAR'Sh66t.  re.  A  gelatinous  plant  of  the  order 
Fungi,  formerly  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  a  sub- 
stance emitted  from  a  shooting  star;  star-jelly. 

That  jelly,  by  the  vulgar  called  starshoot,  as  if  it  remained 
upon  the  extinction  of  a  falling  star.  Boyle. 

STAR'-SPAN-GLED  (-spSng-gld"),  a.  Spangled  with 
stars.    "Heaven's  star-spangled ^tX'a.m.''   Potter.  '■ 
Star-spangled  banner,  a  name  given  to  the  national 
ensign  of  the  United  States. 


The  Btar-spangled  banner,  O,  Tong  may  it  waTe 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  nome  of  the  brave.   Key. 

STAR'-SPOT-T^D,  a.  Spotted  wLth  stars;  star- 
spangled.  Wordsworth. 

STAR'STONE,  n.  A  rare  variety  of  sapphire, 
which,  when  cut  and  viewed  in  certain  direc- 
tions, presents  a  peculiar  reflection  of  light  in 
the  form  of  a  star  of  six  rays;  —  called  also  as- 
teriated  sapphire,  astet'ia,  astente,  astriteSf  and 
astrite.  litimble^     Cleaveland.     Brande. 

START,  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  From 
A.  S.  styran,  stiran,  to  stir,  to  move.  Skinner. 
Tooke.  —  From  Sw.  stcrta,  to  precipitate,  to  cast 
down,  to  fall  down.     Todd  — Old  Eng,  stei't,'\ 

\i.  STARTED  ;  pp    STARTING,  STARTED.] 

1.  To  move  or  to  be  twitched  suddenly,  as 
from  agitation,  surprise,  or  alarm ;  to  move 
with  sudden  quickness ;  to  shrink ;  to  wince ; 
to  startle. 

A  shape  appeared, 
Bending  to  look  on  me:  1  started  back; 
It  started  back.  Milton. 

I  start  as  from  some  dreadful  dream.  Dryden, 

2.  To  rise  with  sudden  quickness  j  —  com- 
monly followed  by  up. 

They,  starting  up,  beheld  the  heavy  sight.       Dryden. 

3.  To  come  into  existence  suddenly;  to  arise. 

There  started  up,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  new  Pres- 
byterian sect.  White, 

4.  To  go  out  of  a  course  ;  to  deviate. 

Things  which,  start  from  nature's  common  rules.  Creech. 
Keep  your  soul  to  the  work,  when  ready  to  start  aside.  Watts. 

5.  To  begin  or  set  out,  as  on  a  race  or  journey. 

When  from  the  goal  they  start.  Dryden. 

To  start  after.,  to  pursue.  — To  start  against^  to  enter 

as  a  candidate  against. —  To  start  from,  to  issue  or 

proceed  from. —  To  start  for,  to  become  a  candidate 

for  some  place.  —  To  start  with,  to  begin  with. 

START,  V.  a.     1.  To  alarm,  disturb,  or  rouse  sud- 
denly ;  to  fright ;  to  scare  ;  to  startle. 
I  started  from  its  vernal  bower 
The  rising  game,  and  chased  from  flower  to  flower.    Pope. 

2.  To  call  forth ;  to  raise ;  to  evoke. 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  CiEsar.  Shak. 

3.  To  discover;  to  bring  within  pursuit.  Shak. 
The  sensual  men  agree  in  pursuit  of  every  pleasure  they 

can  start.  Temple. 

4.  To  dislocate  or  put  suddenly  out  of  place, 
as  a  bone.  Wiseman. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  empty,  as  liquor  from  a  cask  . 
—  to  open,  as  a  cask  :  —  to  punish  with  a  rope's 
end,  in  order  to  cure  laziness,  or  quicken  mo- 
tions or  efforts.  Ma7\  Diet.    Dana. 

START,  n.  1.  A  short,  sudden  motion  or  action, 
as  from  convulsion,  agitation,  or  alarm.     Shak. 

The  fright  awaked  Arcite  with  a  utart.  Di-yden. 

2.  A  sudden  rousing  ;  excitement ;  stimulus, 

Howmuch  had  I  to  do  to  calm  his  ragel 

Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again.  Shak. 

3.  A  sally;  a  sudden  motion  or  effusion. 
"This  start  of  thought."  Addison. 

4.  Sudden  and  intermitted  action ;  a  fit. 

She  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly.  Shak. 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
"Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long.      Dryden. 

5.  A  quick  spring  or  motion  ;  a  shoot. 

Cause  the  string  to  give  a  quicker  start.  Bacon. 

6.  The  act  of  setting  out,  as  on  a  race  or  a 
journey  ;  first  motion  from  a  place  ;  beginning. 

You  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slipB- 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Shak. 

The  start  of  first  performance  is  all.  Bacon. 

To  have  or  to  get  the  start,  to  begin  before  a  compet- 
itor ;  to  have  the  advantage  in  tlie  outset.  "  Get  the 
start  of  the  majestic  world."  SAcA;.  —  "  Slie  might 
have  forsaken  liiin,  if  he  had  not  got  the  start  of  her." 
Drijden. 

START,  «.  [A.S.steort.']  A  long  handle:— a  tail, 
as  of  a  plough.     [North  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

START'gR,  n.  1.  One  who  starts,  as  from  his 
purpose.     "  I  am  no  starter."  Hudibras. 

2.  One  who  suddenly  moves  or  suggests,  as  a 
question  or  an  objection.  Swift. 

3.  A  dog  for  rousing  game.  Delany. 

START'FUL,  a.     Apt  to  start  or  move  suddenly  ; 

skittish,  as  a  horse,     [r.]  Wright, 

START'FUL-NESS,  n.    Aptness  to  start ;  skittish- 

ness,  as  of  a  horse      [r.]  Wright. 

STAR'-THIS-TLE  (-tliTs-sl),  ?7.  {Bot.)  An  annual 
plant  with  many-flowered  heads,  and  a  calyx 
resembling  a  caltrop  ;  Centaurea  calcitrapa. 

Lotidon. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  tr,  V",  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER  j 
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STATESMAN 


A  post  or  barrier  from 
Johnson. 


START'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  starts  or  moves  suddenly.  Donne. 

fSTART'JNG-HOLE,  n.  An  evasion;  a  loop- 
hole, as  for  retreat.  Shak. 

START'(NG-LY,  ad,  With  frequent  starts  and 
intermissions  ;  by  sudden  fits.  Shak. 

START'lNG-POiNT,  n.  A  point  from  which  mo- 
tion begins ;  a  place  of  departure.  Clarke. 

START'JNG-POST,   n. 
which  a  race  begins. 
START'ISH,     )  ^^     j^pt  tQ  g^-j^j.^  .  sTtittish,  as  a 
START'LJSH,  S  horse.     [Colloquial.]  Ash. 

STAR'TLE  (sfir'tl),   V,   n.     [Dim.  of  start.']    JV. 

STARTLED  ;    pp.    STARTLING,   STARTLED.]        To 

shrink  ;  to  move  suddenly,  as  from  a  sudden 
impression  of  alarm  or  terror ;  to  start. 

The  startling  steed  was  seized  -with  sudden  fright.     Drj/den. 
Why  shrink^  the  aoul 
Back  onjicrself,  and  startles  at  dcBtruction  ?  Addison. 

STAR'TLE,  V.  a.  1.  To  impress  with  sudden  sur- 
prise, alarm,  or  terror;  to  fright ;  to  shock. 

Such  whispering  waked  her,  but  with  startled  eyo 

On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  bpoUe.  Milton. 

That  angels  assume  bodies  necdd  noiMartle  us.       Locke. 

2.  To  deter  ;  to  make  to  deviate,     [r.] 

From  which  it  was  not  possible  to  . , .  startle  hiTt\. Clarendon. 

STAR'TLE,  n.  A  sudden  motion  arising  from  sur- 
prise, alarm,  or  affright;  sudden  alarm;  sud- 
den impression  of  terror  ;  shock  ;  start. 

After  having  recovered  from  my  first  startle,  I  was  very 
well  pleased  at  the  accident.  Sjicctatcr. 

STAR'TLING,  p.  a.  Impressing  with  surprise  or 
fear ;  shocking.  Gilpin. 

tSTART'UP,  n.     1.  An  upstart.  Shak. 

2.  A  kind  of  high,  rustic  shoe.  Drayton. 

fSTART'UP,  a.  Suddenly  come  into  notice  ;  up- 
start.    *' Anew  start-up  sect."  Warburton. 

STAR-VA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  starving,  or  the 
state  of  being  starved  ;  famishment. 

I  shall  not  wait  for  the  advent  of  starvation  from  Edin- 
burgh to  settle  my  judgment.  Ilettry  Dundas,  1775. 
After  months  of  starvation  and  despair.  Macaulay, 

J8S=- "  The  word  staroation  was  first  introduced 
into  the  Enfrlish  language  by  Mr.  Dundas  [the  first 
Lord  Melville]  in  a  speech,  in  1775,  on  an  American 
debate,  and  hence  applied  to  liim  as  a  nickname 
—  Starvation  \)\l\id'AB."     Horace  fValpote. 

Dr.  Trench  appears  to  be  mistaken  with  respect  to 
the  orifijn  of  this  word.  He  says,  "  Starvation  is  a 
word  of  quite  recent  introduction,  —  its  first  formers, 
indeed,  not  observmg  tliat  tbey  were  putting  a  Latin 
termination  to  a  Saxon  word.  The  word  is  an 
Americanism."  — "  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
nevertheless  quite  true,  that  this  word  [starvation]^ 
now  unhappily  so  common  on  every  tongue,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  our  own  Englifih  dictionaries  ;  neither 
in  Todd's  Jolinson,  nor  in  Richardson's,  nor  in 
Kinart's  Walker  Remodelled,  published  in  1836.  In 
his  Supplement,  issued  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Smart 
adoptedj  it  as  •  a  trivial  word,  but  in  very  common, 
^and,  at  present,  good  use.'  "    J^Totes  Hf  Queries. 

;(igp  "  It  is,  I  think,  a  solitary  instance  of  this  Latin 
termination  to  a  native  English  root."  Ricliardsori* s 
Supplement. 

STARVE  (starv),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  steorfaUy  stearjian^ 
to  die,  to  perish;    Dut.  sterven\  Ger.  sterhen.] 

[^.  STARVED  ;  pp.  STARVING,  STARVED.] 

1.  fTo  perish  ;  to  be  destroyed. 

To  her  came  message  of  the  murderment, 

"W  herein  her  guiltless  friends  should  hopeless  starve,  Fairfax. 

2.  To  perish  with  hunger:  —  to  suffer  extreme 
hunger  or  want ;  —  with  with  or  for  before  the 
cause,  less  properly  with  of. 

An  animal  that  starves  of  hunger  dies  feverish  and  de- 
lirious. Arbuthnot. 
Sometimes  virtue  starves  while  vice  is  fed: 
"What  then!  is  the  reward  of  virtue  breadi*  Pope. 

3.  To  perish  or  to  be  destroyed  with  cold ;  — 
with  with  or  for  before  the  cause.  [Rare,  U.  S.] 

Have  I  seen  the  naked  starve  for  cold, 
"While  avarice  my  charity  controlled?  Sandys. 

They  [seeds]  must  have  starved  for  want  of  sun.  Woodward. 

STARVE  (starv),  v.  u.     1.  To  kill  with  hunger. 

To  starve  a  man,  in  law,  is  murder.  Prior. 

2.  To  cause  to  suffer  extremely  by  hunger ; 
to  subdue  or  subjugate  bv  famine.  "  Attains 
endeavored  to  starve  Italy.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  kill  with  cold ;  — to  cause  to  suffer  with 
cold.     [Rare  in  U.  S.] 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth.  Milton. 

Serenate  which  the  starved  lover  sings.  Milton. 


In  a  statarian  manner ; 
Tucker. 


4,  To  deprive  of  force  or  vigor. 
The  powers  of  tlieir  minds  are  starved  by  disuse.      Locke. 
STARVE'-GUT-T^D,  a.    Famished.    Arbuthnot. 

STARVE'LING,  n.  An  animal  or  a  plant  thin 
and  weak  for  want  of  nourishment 

The  fat  ones  would  be  making  sport  with  the  lean,  and 
calling  them  starveltugn.  V  Estrange. 

STARVE'LING, fl.  Hungry;  lean  ;  pining.    Swift. 

STARVING,  p.  u.     Perishing  with  hunger. 

STAR'WORT  (-wUrt),  ?i.  (Bot.)  1.  The  common 
name  of  shrubby  and  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
genus  Aster.  Loudon. 

2.  A  genus  of  plants,  the  most  common 
of  which  is  common  chick  weed  {Stellaria  me- 
dia) ;  Stellaria ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
star-shaped  flowers.  Gray. 

STA'TANT,  a.  [L.  sto,  stans,  to  stand.]  {Her.) 
Standing,  as  a  lion.  Brande. 

t  STA-TA'RI-AN,  «.     Steady  ;  statary.      Tucker. 

fSTA-TA'RI-AN-LY. 

steadily. 

t  STA'TA-RY,  a.    [L.  statarius.']   Fixed.  Browne. 

STATE,  n.  [L.  status,  a  standing,  position,  con- 
dition ;  5^0,  stans  (Gr.  lOTrjm) ;  It.  stato ;  Sp. 
estado  ;  Fr.  etat.  — See  Stand.] 

1.  Condition  as  determined  by  whatever  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  circumstances  under  which 
any  being  or  thing  exists;  situation;  position; 
predicament ;  case  ;  plight. 

Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state.  Shak. 

2.  t  Stationary  point ;  point  from  which  the 
next  movement  is  regression  ;  crisis ;  height. 

Tumors  have  their  several  degrees  and  times;  as  begin- 
ning, augment,  state,  and  declination.  Wiseman. 

3.  t  Estate;  seigniory;  possession.    Daniel. 

4.  A  body  of  persons  united  together  in  one 
community  for  the  defence  of  their  rights;  a 
whole  people  united  into  one  body  politic ;  civil 
power,  not  ecclesiastical;  a  civil  community;  a 
commonwealth  :  —  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the 
positive  or  actual  organization  of  the  legislative 
or  judicial  powers,  as  in  the  expression,  "The 
state  has  passed  such  a  law."  Bouvier. 

5.  A  large  district  of  country  having  a  sepa- 
rate government,  but  confederated  with  other 
states,  as  one  of  the  members  or  states  of  the 
American  XTnion  ;  as,  "  The  State  of  Maine." 

6.  pi.  {Modei-n  European  Hist.)  Those  divis- 
ions of  society,  professions,  or  classes  of  men 
which  have  partaken,  either  directly  or  by  rep- 
resentation, in  the  government  of  their  coun- 
try ;  —  called  also  estates.  Brande. 

7.  Rank;  condition;  quality. 

Fair  dame,  I  am  not  to  you  known 

Though  in  your  state  of  honor  I  am  perfect.         Shak. 

8.  Solemn  pomp ;  appearance  of  greatness ; 
dignity  ;  grandeur.     *•  A  life  of  state."       Law. 

In  state  the  monarch  marched.  JDryden. 

9.  An  elevated  chair  or  throne  of  dignity, 
with  a  canopy  ;  —  sometimes  used  for  the  can- 
opy.    "  Sitting  in  my  state."  Shak. 

Ascending  liis  throne,  which,  under  state 

Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  tJie  upper  end 

Was  placed  in  regal  lustre.  Milton. 

10.  f  A  person  of  high  rank  ;  a  dignitary. 

She  is  a  duchess,  a  great  state.  Latimer. 

The  bold  design 
Pleased  highly  those  infernal  states.  Milton. 

]^^  In  composition,  state  usually  signifies  public, 
national^  pertaining  to  the  body  politic  ;  as,  "  SSaSe-af- 
fairs";  '*  Sta(e-trials.'* 

Eastern,  or  J^ew  England  States,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  M.issachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut. —  Middle  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  —  Southern  States,  Mary- 
land, Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Temiessee,  Kentucky, — 
Western  States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  California,  Oregon. 

Syn.  — State  is  a  term  applied  to  political  com- 
munities, nations,  or  countries  under  every  form  of 
government ;  realm  is  applied  to  such  nations  as  iiave 
a  monarchical  and  aristocratical  government ;  com- 
monwealth refers  to  the  aggregate  body  of  the  people, 
and  is  applied  to  a  republic.  The  different  states  of 
Europe,  or  of  the  American  Union  ;  the  peers  of  the 
realm  of  England ;  the  commonweaWi  of  Massachu- 
setts. —See  Situation,  Case. 

STATE,  V.  u.    [i.  STATED  ;  pp.  STATING,  STATED.] 


1.  To  settle ;  to  regulate ;  to  establish.  **Thi3 
is  so  stated  a  rule."  Decay  of  Ch.  Piety. 

2.  To  express  the  particulars  of  in  writing  or 
in  words ;  to  set  down  or  set  forth  in  detail  or 
in  gross  ;  to  place  in  mental  view,  or  represent 
all  the  circumstances  of  modification;  to  make 
known  specifically  ;  to  explain  particularly. 

To  state  the  cause  of  action  in  h,  declaration.        Bouvier. 

I  don't  pretend  to  state  the  exact  degree  of  mischief  that  ia 
done  by  it.  Law. 

1  pretended  not  fully  to  state,  much  less  demonetrate,  the 
truth  contained  in  the  text.  Atterbury. 

STATE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  st-ate  or  nation ; 
national;  public;  as,  "S^aic  affairs."   Ec.  Rev. 

STATE'-BAR^E,  n.  A  royal  barge,  or  one  be- 
longing to  some  civil  government.     Simmonds. 

STATE'-BED,  n.  A  bed  elaborately  carved  or 
decorated.  Simmonds. 

STATE'-CAR-RIA^E  (-kar-rij),«.  A  highly  deco- 
rated carriage  for  officials  going  in  state,  or 
taking  part  in  public  processions.      Simmonds. 

STAte'-CRAft,  n.  Statesmanship,  in  contempt ; 
political  subtlety.  Brit.  Crit. 

STATE'-CRIM-I-NAL,  n.  An  offender  against 
the  state  ;  a  political  offender.  Pope. 

STATED, p.  u,.     1.  Fixed;  regular;  established. 

Stated  seasons  for  the  public  worship  of  God.  Bp.  Horsley. 

2.  Set  down  or  set  forth  in  detail. 
STAT'?D-LY,  ad.     At  stated  times  ;  regularly. 
STATE'-HoOsE,  n.     The  capitol  of  a  state. 
STATE'L^SS,  a.     "Without  state  or  pomp. 
STAte'LJ-LY,  ad.     In  a  stately  manner. 

The  cavalcade  moved  statclily  along.  Roger  Korih. 

STAte'LI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  stately ; 
majestic  appearance ;  grandeur ;  loftiness ;  mag- 
nificence ;  dignity  ;  majesty- 

"We  may  . .  .guess  at  the  stateliness  of  the  building  by  the 
magnificence  of  its  ruins.  South. 

STAte'LY,  a.  1.  August;  grand;  lofty;  elevat- 
ed; majestic;  magnificent;  pompous. 

High  cedars  and  other  stately  trees.  Raleigh. 

2.  Elevated  ;  dignified  ;  magisterial. 

Those  who  come  to  visit  me,  think  I  am  grown  on  the 
sudden  wonderfully  stately  and  reserved.  Swift. 

Syn,  —  See  Magisterial. 

STATE'LV,  ad.     Majestically,    [r.]  Milton. 

STATE'MipNT,  n.     1.  The  act  of  stating.        Ash. 
2.  That  which  is  stated.  Malone. 

STATE'mON-iGER  (stat'miing-ger),  re.  A  states- 
man, in  contempt ;  a  mere  politician.  Williams. 

STATE'-PA-PJgR,  n.  A  paper,  document,  or 
treatise,  relating  to  public  affairs,  or  to  affairs 
of  state.     "Folios  of  state-papers."       Johnson. 

STAte'-PRI^-ON  (-priz-zn),  re.  A  public  prison  ; 
a  penitentiary.  Blackmore, 

STATE'-PRT^-ON-gR,  n.  One  imprisoned  for  a 
political  offence  against  the  state.  Smollett. 

STAT'^R,  re.     One  who  states.  Craiy. 

STAT'ER,n.  [Gr.  orar^p,]  A  gold  coin  of  Greece 
of  different  values. 

]^=-  The  stater  of  Alexander  was  worth  about  1£ 
3s.  6d.  sterling  ($5.79)  The  term  stater,  in  Inter  times, 
was  applied  to  the  silver  tetradraclnn.     W.  Smith. 

STATE'-R66m,  re.     1.  A  magnificent  room  in  a 

palace  or  large  mansion.  Yoimg. 

2.  A  small  room  in  a  ship  or  steam-ves.'sel, 

for  one  or  two  passengers.  Collins. 

STATES  (stats),  n. pi.     Nobility.  Shak. 

The  other  sceptre-bearing  states  arose.  Chapman. 

STATES'-<?EN'eR-AL,  re.  pi.  A  legislative  as- 
sembly composed  of  different  orders. 

JS^  The  states-general  of  the  Netherlands  consists 
of  two  chambers.  The  states -general  of  France,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  consisted  of  the  three  orders  of 
the  kingdom,  —  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  third 
estate,  or  common  people.    Burke. 

STATES'MAN,  re. ;  pi.  STATESMEN.  1.  One  versed 
or  employed  in  public  affairs,  or  in  the  arts  of 
government ;  a  politician. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth;  of  soul  sincere; 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear; 

Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end; 

"Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend.  Pope. 

A  statesman,  we  are  told,  should  follow  public  opinion. 

Doubtless  —  as  a  coachman  follows  his  horses,  having  a  firm 

hold  on  the  reins,  and  guiding  them.  Hare. 
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2.  One  who  occupies  his  ovm  estate  ;  a  small 
land-holder.     [Craven  dialect.]  Carey. 

STATES'MAN-LIkE,  a.  Like  a  statesman  ;  be- 
coming a  statesman  ;  statesmanly.        Qu.  Rev. 

STATES'MAN-LY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  befitting,  a 
statesman  ;  statesmanlike.       R.  W.  Hamilton. 

STATES'MAN-SHIP,  n.  The  qualities  or  the  func- 
tions of  a  statesman,  Churchill. 

STATES'WOM-AN  (statsVCm-rin),  /t.  A  woman 
who  meddles  with  public  affairs  ;  —  used  in  con- 
tempt. B.  Jonson. 

STATE'-TRI-AL,  n,  A  trial  for  some  political 
offence  against  the  state  or  government.  CTaj'Ae. 

STAT'JC,         I  a,     1.  Relating  to  statics. 

STAT'I-CAL,  )  2.  (iVerf.)  Noting  the  physical  phe- 
nomena presented  by  organized  bodies  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  organic  or  vital,  Dunglison. 
Statical  electricity,  electricity  excited  by  friction  j 
ordinary,  frictional,  or  Franklinic  electrity.    Faraday. 

STAT'ICS,  n.  [See  Mathematics.]  [Gr.  trran- 
Ktj;  icrnnty  to  stand;  It.  statica ;Fr.  statique.'] 
That  branch  of  mechanics  which  relates  to 
bodies  considered  as  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  as 
submitted  to  the  influences  of  forces  which  are 
in  equilibrium ;  the  science  of  the  equilibrium 
of  forces  ;  —  used  in  contradistinction  to  dy- 
namics, Nichol. 

STAT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  states;  the 
act  of  making  a  statement.  Richardson. 

STA'TIpN  (sta'shun),  n.  [L.  statio;  stOj  stanSj  to 
stand;  It.  stazione  ;  Sp.  estacion;  Fi.  station.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  mode  of  standing,     [k.] 

Their  manner  was  to  stand  at  prayer,  whereupon  their 
meetings  unto  that  purpose  on  those  days,  had  the  name  of 
stations  given  them.  Hooker. 

2.  A  state  or  condition  of  rest,    [r.] 

Impelling  forward  some  part  which  was  before  in  station 
or  at  quiet.  Broume. 

3.  A  place  where  any  person  or  thing  stands 
or  is  ;  situation  ;  case ;  position  ;  location. 

The  fig  and  date,  why  love  thcj'  to  remain 

In  middle  iftation  and  an  even  plain!"  Prior. 

4.  Assigned  post  of  duty  ;  office. 

The  cherubima  taking  i\iiiiT stations  to  guard  the  place.MZion. 

5.  Condition  of  life  ;  rank;  state. 

I  can  be  contented  with  an.  humbler  station  in  the  temple 
of  virtue.  Dryden. 

6.  {Mil.)  A  place  calculated  for  the  rendez- 
vous of  troops,  or  for  the  distribution  of  them  : 
—  also  a  spot  well  calculated  for  offensive  or 
defensive  measures.  Stocqueler. 

7.  {Surveyiiig.)  A  point  from  which  obser- 
vations are  made  with  an  instrument.      Davies. 

8.  pi.  (EccL)  A  term  applied  to  those  rep- 
resentations of  the  successive  stages  of  our 
Lord's  passion  which  are  often  placed  round 
the  naves  of  large  churches,  and  by  the  side_  of 
the  way  leading  to  sacred  edifices,  and  which 
are  visited  in  rotation.  FairhoU.  The  weekly 
fasts  of  Wednesday  and  Friday.     Hook. 

9.  (Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  A  church  in  which 
indulgences  are  gi-anted  on  certain  days.Braiide. 

10.  {Railroads.)  A  place  at  which  a  halt  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  or  letting 
down  passengers  or  goods. 

The  last  stations  on  a  railroad  are  called  the  termini.  Brande. 

11.  {Civil  Law.)  A  place  where  ships  may 
ride  at  anchor  in  safety.  Bouvier. 

Syn. —  See  Case,  Circumstance,  Situation. 

STA'TION  (ata'shun),  v,  a.  \i.  stationed  ;  pp. 
STATIONING,  STATIONED.]  To  place  in  a  cer- 
tain post,  rank,  or  situation ;  to  set ;  to  estab- 
lish ;  to  fix  ;  to  post ;  to  locate. 

He  gained  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  the  English  phalanx 
was  stationed.  Lord  Littleton. 

STA'TION-AL,  a.  [L.  stationalis.']  Relating  to 
a  station  ;  stationary.  Smart. 

STA'TION-A-RI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  stationary.  Ed.  Rev. 

STA'TION-A-RY,  a,  [L.  stationarius  \  Fr.  sta- 
tionnaire.'] 

1.  Fixed ;  not  progressive  ;  standing ;  mo- 
tionless; still;  permanent. 

Between  the  descent  and  ascent,  where  the  image  seemed 
stationary,  I  stopped  the  prism,  Newton. 

2.  Respecting  place. 

The  same  harmony  and  stationary  constitution.    Browne. 

3.  (Med.)  Noting  diseases  which  depend  upon 
a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which 


prevail  in  a  district  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
and  then  give  way  to  others.  Dunglison. 

Stationar^j  engine,  a  steam  engine  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion, which  draws  loads  on  a  railway  by  a  roiie  or 
other  means  of  communication  extended  from  the 
station  of  the  engine  along  the  line  of  road  ;  —  in 
contradistinction  to  locomotive  engine.  Brande. 

STA'TION-A-RV",  n.  One  that  is  stationary,  or 
stands  still.     '  Holland. 

STA'TION-BILL,  n.  {Naxit.)  A  list  containing 
the  appointed  posts  of  the  ship's  company, 
when  navigating  the  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

STA'TION-^IR  (sta'shun-er),  n.  [It  is  not  improb- 
able the  name  stationer  may  have  been  given  to 
the  sellers  of  books,  paper,  &c.,  from  the  stalls 
or  stations  kept  by  them,  especially  at  fairs. 
Richardson.'] 

1.  Originally,  one  who  kept  a  shop  or  stall 
for  selling  books';  a  bookseller. 

Some  modem  tragedies  are  beautiful  on  the  stage;  and  yet 
Tryphon,  the  stationer,  complains  they  are  seldom  asked  for 
in  nis  shop.  Dryden. 

2.  A  seller  of  stationery,  or  of  paper,  quills, 
pens,  ink,  wafers,  account-books,  &c.  Johnson. 

STA'TION-ER-Y,  il.  The  goods  sold  by  a  sta- 
tioner, as  books,  paper,  quills,  pens,  sealing- 
wax,  wafers,  ink,  &c.  Hansard. 

STA'TION-:eR-Y,  «.  Relating  to  a  stationer  or  to 
his  goods.  Hansard. 

STA'TION-HOUSE,  n.  A  depot  on  a  railroad  ;  — 
called  also  station.  P.  Cyc. 

STA'TION-POINT'JpR,  n.  {Surveying.)  An  in- 
strument used  in  plotting  the  place  of  an  obser- 
vation made  upon  three  fixed  points.      Davies. 

tSTA'TI§M,  n.     Policy  ;  the  art  of  government. 

The  enemies  of  God  . . .  call  our  religion  utatism.      South. 
STA'TJST,  «..     One  versed  in  statistics;  a  states- 
man ;  a  politician.  Milton.     Shak. 

STA-TiS'TIC,         }  ^^  [-pr.  statistiqiie.]  Relating 

STA-TIS'TI-CAL,  >  to,  or  containing,  statistics ; 

as,  "  Statistical  tables."  Knox. 

STA-Tis'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  statistical  man- 
ner ;  by  means  of  statistics.  Bahbage. 

STAT-IS-Ti"CIAN  (stat-js-tish'^n),  n.  One  who 
is  versed  in  statistics.  Qu.  Rev. 

STA-TIS'T|CS,  n.  sing,  or  pi.  [See  Mathemat- 
ics.] [L.  statzf-s,  a  standing,  condition ;  sto, 
statum,  to  stand  ;  It.  statistica  ;  Sp.  estadistica\ 
Fr.  statistique.']  A  collection  of  facts  relating 
to  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  a  country  or  people, 
—  especially  those  facts  which  illustrate  its 
physical,  social,  moral,  intellectual,  political, 
industrial,  and  economical  condition,  or  changes 
of  condition,  and  which  admit  of  numerical 
statement,  and  of  arrangement  in  tables;  and 
also  of  facts  relating  to  classes  of  individuals 
or  interests  in  different  countries  :  —  the  science 
which  classifies,  arranges,  and  discusses  statis- 
tical facts.  E.  B.  Elliott. 

j^=  The  science  of  statistics  embraces  a  very  wide 
range  of  facts,  —  facts  relating  to  population,  deaths, 
births,  and  marriages;  health,  disease,  and  duration 
of  life;  wealth,  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce, 
the  arts,  and  all  other  industrial  interests  and  pur- 
suits ;  financial,  military,  and  other  national  re- 
sources; education,  literature,  science,  religion,  gov- 
ernment, legislation,  crime,  and  civil  and  criminal 
jurisprudence;  and  facta  of  every  kind  tending  to 
show  the  condition  of  a  country,  community,  race,  or 
class  of  individuals  or  of  interests.    E.  B.  Elliott. 

ifl®=*  The  word  statistics  was  first  introduced  by 
Professor  Achenwall,  of  Gottingen,  in  1749.  But  the 
word  was  long  tabooed  by  the  learned  as  of  doubtful  pu- 
rity ;  even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Geography, 
apologizes  for  using  a  word  now  so  common.  Brande. 

STAT-JS-t6l'0-5^Y,  n.  [Eng.  statistics  and  Gr. 
X6yQi.]     A  discourse  on  statistics.       West.  Rev. 

STA'TIVE,  a.  [L.  stativus.]  Pertaining  to  mili- 
tary posts,  stations,  or  quarters.  Clarke. 

STAT'U-A-RY  (stat'yu-&-re),  n.  [L.  statuarius, 
pertaining  to  statues ;  statua,  an  image ;  stat- 
uo,  to  cause  to  stand ;  It.  staticaria;  Sp.  estatu- 
aria ;  Fr.  statumre.] 

1.  The  art  of  carving  or  otherwise  forming 
statues.  '*  Architecture  and  statuary."   Temple. 

2.  A  collection  of  statues.  FairhoU. 

3.  [It.  statuario ;  Sp.  estatuario ;  Fr.  statuaire.] 
An  artist  who  makes  statues,  generally  under- 
stood to  be  after  the  designs  of  some  other  ar- 


tist, to  whom  the  term  sculptor  is  properly  ap- 
plied. Fairholt. 
STAT'UE  (stat'yu),  n.  [L.  statua  ;  statuo^  to  cause 
to  stand ;  It.  statua ;  Sp.  estatua ;  Fr.  statue.^ 
{Sculp.)  A  representation  in  relief  in  some  solid 
substance,  as  marble  or  bronze,  or  in  some  ap- 
parently solid  substance,  of  a  man  or  other 
animal ;  an  image.  J3rande. 
Equestrian  statue,  a  statue  in  which  the  figure  is 
seated  on  horseback.  Brande. 

STAT'UE,  V.  a.     To  place,  or  to  form,  as  a  statue. 
My  Bubstance  should  be  statued  in  thy  etead.         Sliak. 

STAT'UED  (stat'yud),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  con- 
taining, statues.  Ed.  Rev. 

STAT'lJ-ESaUE  (stat'yu-Ssk),  u.  Relating  to  a 
statue.  '  Coleridge. 

STAT-U-ETTE',  71.  [Fr.]  A  statue,  not  exceed- 
ing half  the  natural  size  of  a  figure.     FairhoU. 

t  STA-TU'MI-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  statumi?io,  statu- 
minatiis,]     To  prop  up.  B.  Jonson. 

STAT'URE  (stat'yur),  n.  [L.  &;  It.  siatura;  Sp. 
estatura ;  Fr.  stature.]  I'he  height  of  any  ani- 
mal body,  particularly  of  man ;  tallness.  Milton, 

STAT'URED  (stSlt'ynrd),  a.  Having  stature;  ar- 
rived at  full  stature.  J.  Hall. 

StA'TUSj  n.  [L.]  Standing;  rank;  station; 
condition  in  society.  Ed.  Rev. 

STA'TUS  QUO,  STA'TUS  /JV  QUO,  or  STA'TU 
QUO.'  [L.,  the  state  in  which,  in  the  same  state 
as  before,]  {Politics.)  A  phrase  applied  to  a 
treaty  between  two  or  more  belligerents  which 
leaves  each  party  in  possession  of  the  same 
territories,  fortresses,  &c.,  as  it  occupied  be- 
fore hostilities  broke  out.  Brande. 


Proceeding  from,  or  accord- 
Addiso7i. 


STAT'U-TA-BLE,  i 

ing  to,  statute. 
STAT'y-TA-BLY,  ad.      In  a  manner  agreeable  to 

law.     "  Statutably  established."  Warton. 

STAT'UTE  (stat'yut),  n.  [L.  statuo,  statutus,  to 
cause  to  stand;  sto,  statum,  to  stand;  It.  sta~ 
tuto  ;  Sp.  estatuto ;  Fr.  statut.] 

1.  A  law  promulgated  by  a  legislative  body ; 
a  written  law,  in  contradistinction  to  an  un- 
written law,  or  the  common  law.  Bouvier. 

There  was  a  statute  against  vagabonds.  Bacon. 

2.  A  law  or  rule  of  action  of  a  corporation  ; 
as,  "The  statutes  of  a  college." 

3-  {Foreig7i  &  Civil  Law.)  Any  particular 
municipal  law  or  usage,  though  resting  for  its 
authority  on  judicial  decisions,  or  the  practice 
of  nations.  Burrill^ 

Statute  of  limitations,  (Law.)  a  statute  by  which 
rights  of  action  are  limited  to  certain  prescribed  pe- 
riods of  time.  Burrill, 

Syn.  —  See  Law. 

STAT'UTE-BOOK  (-bak),  n.  A  register  of  laws 
or  legislative  acts.  Ma7is/ield.   Addison. 

STAT'UTE-CAp,  n.  A  woollen  cap  ;  —  so  named 
from  a  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  relation  to 
the  wearing  of  woollen  caps.  Shak. 

STAT'UTE-LA'BOR,  7i.  A  ■  definite  amount  of 
labor  required  for  the  public  service  in  making 
roads,  streets,  bridges,  &c.,  in  certain  British 
colonies.  Simmonds. 

STAT'tJTE-MER'CHANT,  «.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  se- 
curity for  a  debt  acknowledged  to  be  due,  en- 
tered into  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
trading  town,  pursuant  to  a  statute  by  which 
not  only  the  body  of  the  debtor  might  be  im- 
prisoned and  his  goods  seized  in  satisfaction  of 
the  debt,  but  also  his  lands  might  be  delivered 
to  the  creditor  till  out  of  the  rents  and  profits 
of  them  the  debt  be  satisfied ; —  now  fallen  into 
disuse.  Whishaw.    Buri'iU. 

STAT'UTES,  n.pt  Assemblages  of  farming  ser- 
vants, held  possibly  by  statute,  in  the  early  part 
of  May,  at  various  places  in  England,  in  the 
country,  where  masters  and  mistresses  attend 
to  hire  servants  for  the  ensuing  year. 

.^=At  these  statutes  the  groom  will  be  distin- 
guished by  a  straw  or  two  in  his  hat,  the  carter  or 
wagoner  by  a  piece  of  whip-cord,  the  shepherd  by  a 
lock  of  wool,  &c.     Halliwell. 

STAT'UTE-STA'PLE  (-sta'pl),  n.  {Eng.  Law.) 
A  security  for  a  debt  acknowledged  to  be  due, 
so  called  from  its  being  entered  into  before  the 
mayor  of  the  staple,  that  is  to  say,  the  grand  mart 
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for  the  principal  commodities  or  manufactures 
of  the  kingdom,  formerly  held  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  certain  trading  towns.  In  other  re- 
spects it  resembled  the  statute-merchant,  and 
•    and  has  lately  fallen  into  disuse.  Burrill. 

STAT'y-TO-RY,  a.  Enacted  by  statute.  "  Stat- 
iitory  regulations."  A.  Smith. 

STAUNCH,  a.    See  Stanch.  Todd. 

STAu'KO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  cravfis,  a  cross,  and 
U6as,  a  stone.]    (Mm.) 

1.  Staurotide.  —  See  Staurotibe.        Dana. 

2.  A  brittle,  transparent  or  translucent  min- 
eral, commonly  crystallized,  with  the  crystals 
often  intersecting  each  other,  and  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  baryta,  and  water ;  harmotome. 

Dana.    Phillips. 

STAU'RO-TIDE,  n.  [Gr.  urm^is,  a  cross,  and 
tiios,  form.]  (Min.)  A  crystalline  mineral  of  a 
dark  reddish-brown  or  brownish-black  color, 
and  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  peroxide 
of  iron ;  —  called  also  cross-stotie,  grenatite,  and 
staurolite.  Dana. 

STAU'EO-TY-POUS,  a.  [Gr.  armfis,  a  cross,  and 
TliTos,  a  blow.]  '  (Min.)  Having  the  macles  or 
spots  in  form  of  a  cross.  Wright. 

STAVE,  n.     1.  One  of  the  narrow,  thin  pieces  of 

wood  of  which  a  cask  is  made. 

Shaping  or  planing  tlie  staves  is  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
and  also  the  most  important,  parts  of  the  cooper's  work.  Each 
stave  must  form  part  of  a  double  conoid.  Tillotson. 

2.  A  stanza;  a  verse. 

Poetry  was  frequently  inscribed  upon  quadrancular  staves, 
each  face  containing  a  line ;  hence  a  verse  [stanza]  and  a  stave 
are  still  considered  synonymous.  Jos.  Hunt. 

Our  old  name  for  a  stanza  was  a  staff,  whence  the  parish 
clerk  sings  staves,  and  by  corruption,  a  stave,  in  the  singular. 

jSfares. 

3.  (Mms.)  The  staff.  Todd. 
STAVE,  V.  a.    [From  staff.']   [z.  STAVED  or  STOVE ; 

pp.  STAVING,  STAVED  or  STOVE.] 

1.  To  break  in  pieces,  as  a  barrel,  by  sep- 
arating the  staves  of  which  it  is  made. 

A  cask  in  one  place,  and  a  cask  in  another, .  . .  some  staved 
against  the  trees.  Hampier. 

2.  To  pour  out  by  breaking  the  staves. 

All  the  wine  in  the  city  hath  been  staved.         Sandys. 

3.  To  furnish  with  rundles  or  staves. IiTno&s. 

4.  To  push  as  with  a  staff;  —  often  with  off. 

The  condition  ofaservant  staves  him  off  to  a  distance.  South. 

5.  To'  delay  ;  to  prevent ;  —  with  off. 

"Whom  the  virulency  of  the  calumnies  have  not  staved  off 
from  reading.  B.  Jonson. 

6.  To  make  firm  by  compression,  as  lead  in 
the  socket-joints  of  pipes.  Ogilvie. 

To  stave  and  tail,  to  part  as  dogs  by  interposing  a 
staff,  and  by  pulling  the  tall.  Hudibras, 

t  STAVE,  V.  n.     To  fight  with  staves.     Hudibras. 

STAVES,  or  STAVE§  [stavz,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  R.  Wr. ;  stavz  or  stSLvz,  F, ;  stavz,  Wb.'],  n. 
pi.  of  staff.    See  Staff. 

.11®^  "  Some  people  pronounce  staves,  the  plural  of 
staff,  with  the  Italian  a  ;  but  the  practice  is  not  gen- 
eral." Smart.  It  is  often  thus  pronounced  in  the 
United  States. 

STAVE§'-A-CRE  (stavz'a-ker),  n.  [A  corruption 
of  the  Gr.  araipls,  a  dried  grape,  and  ctypios,  wild.] 
(Bot.)  A  species  of  Delphinium,  or  larkspur, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  irritant  and  narcotic  ; 
Delphinium  Staphisagria.  Baird. 

STAVE§'-W00D  (stavz'wild),  n.  A  tall  "West 
India  tree  ;  the  quassia.  Booth. 

STAw,  v.  n.  [Su.  Goth.  steB.]  To  be  fixed  or 
set.     [North  of  England.]  HoUoway. 

STAY  (sta),  «.  n.  [Dut.  staen,  to  stand ;  Ger. 
stehen,  to  stand.  —  Old  Fr.  estayer  ;  Fr.  etayer. 
—  See  Stand.]  [i.  stayed  or  staid  ;  pp.  stay- 
ing, stayed  or  STAID.] 

1.  To  continue  in  a  place ;  to  abide  or  stop 
in  a  place  ;  to  forbear  departure  ;  to  tarry. 

As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week.  Shak. 

2.  To  continue  in  any  state  ;  to  remain ;  to 
dwell ;  to  sojourn. 

The  flames  augment  and  stay 
At  their  full  height,  then  languish  to  decay. 

3.  To  wait ;  to  attend  ;  to  forbear  to  act. 
The  father  cannot  sfaif  any  longer  for  the  fortune,  nor  the 

mother  for  a  new  set  of  babies  to  play  with.  Locke. 

4.  To  stop  ;  to  stand  still ;  to  be  fixed. 

she  would  command  the  hasty  sun  to  stay.        Spenser. 
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5.  To  rest  confidently;  to  be  stayed  or  up- 
held ;  — usually  with  on  or  upon. 

Because  ye  despise  this  word,  and  trust  in  oppression  and 
perversion,  and  stay  thereon.  Isa.  xxx.  12. 

6.  {Naid.)  To  tack  ;  to  be  in  stays.   Brande. 
Syn.  — See  Abide,  Continue,  Stand. 

STAY  (sta),  v.  a.  \i.  stayed  or  staid  ;  pp.  stay- 
ing, stayed  or  STAID.l 

1.  To  stop ;  to  withhold ;  to  strain ;  to  repress. 

To  stay  those  sudden  gusts  of  passion.  Howe. 

2.  To  delay  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  hinder. 
The  joyous  time  will  not  be  staid 

Unless  she  do  him  by  the  forelock  take.  Spenser. 

You  might  have  .  .  .  staid  me  here.  Drydeji. 

3.  To  hold  up ;  to  uphold ;  to  support ;  to  prop. 
Sallows  and  reeds  for  vineyards  useful  found    ' 

To  stay  thy  vines.  Dryden. 

And  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands,  the  one  on  the 

one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side.  Ex.  xvii.  Vl. 

4.  To  keep  from  sinking  or  fainting. 

He  took  nothing  but  a  bit  of  bread  to  stay  his  stomach.  Locke. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  bring  on  the  other  tack,  as  a 
ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

STAy  (sta),  n.     1.  Continuance  in  a  place  ;  for- 
bearance of  departure;  a  stop  ;  a  sojourn. 
Make  haste,  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy  care; 
No  mortal  interest  can  be  worth  thy  stay.  Dryden. 

2.  Stand ;  cessation  of  progression  ;  a  stop. 

Made  of  sphere-metal,  never  to  decay 

Until  his  revolution  was  at  stay.  Milton. 

3.  An  obstruction  ;  an  obstacle  ;  a  hinder- 
ance  ;  a  check  ;  a  bar. 

nis  fell  heart  thought  long  that  little  way. 

Grieved  with  each  step,  tormented  with  each  slay.   Fairfax. 

4.  Steadiness  ;  prudence  ;  caution. 

The  wisdom,  stay,  and  moderation  of  the  king.        Bacon. 

5.  A  fixed  or  permanent  state;  permanence. 
AlasI  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state?  Dryden. 

6.  A  prop  ;  a  support ;  a  staff. 

My  only  strength  and  stay  I  forlorn  of  thee, 

Whither  shall  I  betake  me?  where  subsist?  Milton. 

7.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  large  ropes  used  to 
support  masts,  and  leading  from  the  head  of 
some  mast  down  to  some  other  mast  or  to  some 
part  of  the  vessel,  those  which  lead  forward 
being  csWei  fore-and-aft  stays,  and  those  which 
lead  to  the  vessel's  sides,  backstays.  Dana. 

In  stays,  or  hove  in  stays,  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
when  she  is  staying,  or  going  about  from  one  tack  to 
the  other.  — To  miss  stays,  to  fail  iu  attempting  to 
tack.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Staff. 

STAY'-BOB-BJN,  n.    A  bobbin  for  stays.       Ash. 

STAY'-BUSK,  n.  A  stiff  piece  of  wood,  steel,  or 
whalebone  for  the  front  support  of  a  woman's 
stays.  Simnionds. 

STAYED  (stad),  ^.  a..  Fixed;  serious;  staid. — 
See  Stay,  and  Staid.  Bacon. 

STAYED'I.,Y  (stad'le),  ad.   Staidly,    [r.]  Johnson. 

STAYED'NlfSS  (stad'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
staid;  staidness.  —  See  Staidness.      Camden. 

STAy'ER  (sta'er),  n.  One  who  stays,  holds,  or 
supports.     "  Stayer  of  our  troops."  A.  Philips. 

STAy'LACE  (sta'las),  n.  A  lace  for  fastening 
stays  or  a  bodice.  Sivifi. 

STAY'LIJSS  (sta'les),  a.  "Without  stop  or  delay. 
""With  stayless  steps."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

STAy'-MAK-5R,  n.  One  who  makes  stays  or 
bodices  for  ladies.  Spenee. 

STAY§  (staz),  n.  pi.  1.  A  bodice  ;  a  kind  of  waist- 
coat made  stiff  by  whalebone  or  other  material, 
worn  by  women.  Gay. 

2.  Any  thing  that  keeps  another  extended. 
Weavers,  stretch  your  stuys  upon  the  weft.         Dryden. 

3.  {Navt:)  See  Stay,  No.  7. 

STAy|  (staz),  n.  pi.     [A.  S.  ste*.  — See  Stead.] 
A  station  for  vessels  ;  fixed  anchorage. 
Our  ships  lay  anchored  close;  nor  needed  we 
Fear  harm  on  any  stays.  Chapman. 

STAy'sAil,  n.  (Naut.)  A  sail  which  hoists  upon 
a  stay.  Dana. 

STAy'-TAC-KLE,  n.  (Natit.)  A  large  tackle  at- 
tached to  the  main  stay.  Mar.  Diet. 

STEAD  (stSd),  n.  [Goth,  staths  ;  A.  S.  stede,  styde  ; 
Dut.  ^  Yt&.  stede;  Ger.  statt ;  Dan.  sted;  Sw. 
stad ;  Icel.  stadr.] 
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1.  t  Place.  "Fly  this  fearful  ^^ea(^."  Spenser. 

2.  Place  which  another  had  or  might  have ; 
room  :  —  used  with  the  preposition  in  preceding. 
"  To  place  in  their  stead  others."  Hooker. 

They  dwelt  in  their  ateada  until  the  captivity.      1  Citron,  v.  22. 

3.  The  frame  of  a  bed  ;  — now  bedstead. 

Sallow  the  feet,  the  borders,  and  the  stead.  Dryden. 

To  stand-  in  stead,  to  be  of  great  use  ;  to  help;  to 

advantage.     "  The  ainaUest  act  ot  charity  shall  stand 

us  in  great  stead."  Atterhury. 

t  STEAD  (sted),  V.  a.     1.  To  help  ;  to  support. 

Your  friendly  aid  and  counsel  much  may  stead  me.      Jlowe. 

2.  To  fill  up  the  place  of.  Shak. 

STEAD'FAST  (et6d'f?st),  a.     [A.  S.  stedfcest-l 

1.  Fast  in  place ;  firm ;  fixed ;  established. 
"  This  steadfast  globe  of  earth."  Spenser. 

2.  Constant;  resolute;  not  turned  aside  by 
fear  or  temptation;  persevering;  unmoved; 
steady.     *'  Steadfast  in  the  faith.        1  Pet.  v.  9. 

Syn.  — See  Firm. 

STEAD'FAST-LY  (stgd'f?st-le),  a(^.  Firmly;  con- 
stantly ;  fixedly. 

God's  omniscience  steadfastly  grasps  the  greatest  and  most 
slippery  uncertainties.  South. 

STEAD'FAST-NESS  (sted'fast-nes),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  steadfast ;  fixedness.    Chaucer. 

2.  Firmness;  constancy ;  resolution.  "Tem- 
perance and  steadfastness."  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  Constancy. 

STEAD'I-LY  (sted'e-le),  ad.     1.  In  a  steady  man- 
ner ;  without  tottering  or  shaking.  South. 
2.  "Withoiit  variation   or   irregularity ;    with 
constancy;  firmly.     '^'Blov.-mg  steadily."  Cook, 

STEAD'I-NESS  (sted'e-nes),  n.     [A.  S.  stedignys.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  steady;  firmness  of  po- 
sition; the  state  of  being  not  tottering  or  easily 
shaken.    "  Steadiness  and  nimbleness."  Sidney. 

2.  Firmness  ;  constancy ;  persistence;  perse- 
verance, "  Great  steadiness  oSmmA." Aibuthnot. 

Steadiness  is  a  point  of  prudence..  L'' Esh-ange. 

Syn.  —  See  Constancy,  Perseverance. 

STEAD'Y  (sted'e),  a.  1.  Firm;  fixed;  not  totter- 
ing or  shaking.     *'  Their  feet  steady."     Sidney. 

2.  Regular;  constant;  undeviating;  unre- 
mitted.    "  iSYeaf^y  beating  of  the  pulse."  Search. 

3.  Not  wavering  ;  not  fickle;  not  changeable 
with  regard  to  resolution  or  attention. 

A  clear  sight  keeps  tlie  understanding  steady.  Locke. 

STEAD'Y  (sted'e),  v.  a.  [?".  STEADIED;  _/3^.  STEAD- 
YING, STEADIED.]     To  make  steady.         }Vhite. 

STEAK  (stak),  n.  [A.  S.  sficce,  stycce,  a  part,  a 
piece  ;  Dut.  stuk,  a  piece ;  Ger.  stuck,  a  piece  ; 
Dan.  stykkCj  a  piece  ;  Sw.  stycke.'\  A  slice  of 
beef  or  other  meat,  for  broiling  or  frying ;  collop. 

To  feast  on  ale  and  steaks.  SwifU 

STEAL  (stel),  -o.  a.  [M.  Goth.  stilan\  A.  S.  st(B' 
Ian,  stelan;  Dut.  stelen;  Ger.  stehlen\  Dan. 
sticele  ;  Sw.  stjiila  ;  Icel.  stela.'\     \i.  stole  ;  pp. 

STEALING,  STOLEN.] 

1.  To  take  and  carry  away  feloniously  or  un- 
lawfully, as  the  property  of  another;  to  take 
without  right;  to  take  by  theft ;  to  purloin;  to 
pilfer ;  to  filch. 

How  then  should  we  steal  out  of  thy  lord's  house  silver  or 
gold.  Gen.  xliv.  8. 

2.  To  withdraw  or  convey  without  notice, 
secretly  or  clandestinely. 

So  they  would  insinuate  aud  steal  themselves  under  the 
same  by  their  liumble  carriage  and  submission.  Spenser. 

3.  To  gain  or  effect  gradually  and  privately. 

Young  Lorenzo 
Stole  her  soul  with  many  vowa  of  faith.  Shak. 

STEAL  (stel),  i\  n.  1.  To  practise  theft ;  to  take 
any  thing  feloniously;  to  purloin;  to  pilfer. 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  Ex.  xx.  15. 

Let  him  that  Hole  steal  no  more.  JSph,  iv.  28. . 

2.  To  withdraw  privily;  to  pass  silently  or 
unnoticed. 

Through  Athene'  gate  have  we  devised  to  steal.        Shak, 
As  souls  from  bodies  steal,  and  are  not  spied.        Donne. 

STEAL,  n.    A  handle. — See  Stale,    [e,.]    Todd. 

STEAL'^IR,  n.     One  who  steals  ;  a  thief.      Shak. 

STEAL'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  crime  of  one  who 
steals  ;  larceny  ;  theft.  Bouvier. 

STEAL'ING-LY,  a(^.     By  theft ;    slyly.        Sidney. 

STEALTH  (ptelth),  n.  1.  f  The  act  of  stealing. 
"The  owner  proveth  the  stealth."  Spenser. 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR    RULE.  — C,  gj,  c,  g,  soft;   jC,  O,  £,  1,  hard;    SI  as  z  ;    X  as  gz.  — TUIS,  this 
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2.  f  That  which  is  stolen. 

On  hirt  back  a  heavy  load  he  bare 

Of  nightly  steaWis  and  pillage  several.  Spcmer. 

3.  Secret  act;  clandestine  practice;  secrecy; 
slyness  ;  —  commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

"With  steel  invadea  hia  brother's  life  hysteaWi,       Dri/den. 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.  J'ojie. 

By  stealth,  secretly,  clandestinely. 

t  STEALTH'FUL,  a.     Stealthy.  Chapman. 

t  STEALTH'FUL-LY,  ad.     Stealthily.  Craig. 

tSTEALTH'FUL-NESS,  n.     Stealthiness.  Clarke. 

STEALTI-I'i-LY,  ad.  In  a  stealthy  manner.  Knox. 

STEALTH'J-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  stealthy ;  stealth.  Ch.  Ob. 

STfiALTH'Y  (st61th'e),  a.  Done  or  performed  by 
stealth  ;  clandestine  ;  secret ;  sly. 

Now  ■withered  Murder  with  hia  stealihj/  pace 

Moves  like  a  ghost.  Shak. 

STEAM  (stem),  n.  [A.S.  ste7n,  steam  ;  Dut.  stoom.'\ 
The  invisible,  elastic  fluid  into  which  water  is 
converted  by  heat ;  water  in  the  aeriform  or  gas- 
eous condition  :  —  in  a  popular  sense,  water  in 
the  state  of  cloud  or  mist ;  visible  vapor.  Nichol. 
Syn.  —  See  Vapor. 

STEAM  (stem),  v.n.  \i.  STEAMED  ;  pp.  STEAMING, 

STEAMED.] 

1.  To  send  forth  or  emit  vapor  or  steam. 

Let  the  crude  humors  dance 
In  heated  brass,  steaming  with  fire  intense.         Philips. 
Ye  miats  that  rise  from  steaming  lakes.  Milton, 

2.  To  pass  off  in  vapor ;  to  evaporate. 

When  the  last  deadly  smoke  aloft  did  steam.         Spenser. 
The  dissolved  amber  . .  .  steamed  away  into  the  air.      Boyle. 

3.  To  sail  or  move  by  steam,     [it.]     Ireland. 
STEAM,  V.  a.     1.  To  exhale;  to  evaporate. 

In  slothful  sleep  his  molten  heart  to  steam.  Spenser. 

2.  To  expose  to  steam  ;  to  apply  steam  to ; 

to  soften  or  to  concoct  with  steam.  Wnght. 

STEAM'-BOAT,   n.     A  large  boat  propelled  by 

steam  ;  a  steam-vessel.  Fulton. 

STEAM'-BOlL-Jg^R,  u.  A  large  boiler,  or  vessel,  for 
generating  steam.  Brande. 

STEAM'— CAR,  n.    A  car  propelled  by  steam. 

STEAM'-CAR-RIA^E,  n.  A  carriage  propelled 
by  power  of  steam..  P.  Cyc. 

STEAM'-CHEST,  n.  A  box  attached  to  the  cyl- 
inder of  a  steam-engine  in  which  the  sliding 
valves  work.  Tomlinso7i. 

STEAM'-CYL-IN-D^R,  n.  The  cylinder  of  a 
steam-engine  in  which  the  movable  disk  or  pis- 
ton moves.  Simmonds. 

STEAM'— DOME,  n.  A  dome-shaped  structure  on 
a  steam-boilerfor  receiving  the  steam  generated, 
and  allowing  it  to  be  drawn  into  the  steam-pipe, 
free  from  the  fine  spray  or  mist  which  is  apt  to 
accompany  it  when  drawn  off  near  the  surface 
of  the  boiling  water.  Tomlinson. 

STEAM'-DRED(?-?R,  n.  A  machine,  worked  by 
steam,  for  clearing  rivers,  harbors,  &c.Simmo7ids. 

STEAM'-EN-(?INE,  n.  An  engine  acted  upon  by 
the  expansive  force  of  steam,  and  employed  to 
impel  boats,  cars,  and  other  machinery.    Front. 

STEAM'^R,  n.     1.  A  vessel  propelled  by  steam  ; 

a  steam-boat ;  a  steam-ship.  Qu.  Rev. 

2.  Any  vessel  in  which  steam  is  appHed  for 

softening  or  cooking  any  thing.  Simmonds. 

STEAM 'pR-DUCK,  n.  {Omith.)  A  large  duck  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  swift  paddliug  motion ;  race- 
horse ;  Micropterus  brac/iypterus.  King. 

STEAM'— GAU^E,  n.  A  contrivance  to  show  the 
exact  amount  of  pressure  of  steam.  Simino7ids, 
j8®^  The  mercurial  steam-a-auge  consists  of  a  glass 
tube  bent  into  the  siplion  form,  the  bent  part  and  a 
portion  of  each  leg  being  filled  with  mercury.  One 
leg  communicates  with  the  steam  within  the  boiler, 
and  the  other  is  open  to  the  atmosphere.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  levels  of  the  columns  of  mercury  in 
the  two  iega  is  always  a  measure  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  pressure  of  the  steam  and  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  position  of  the  surface  of  the  mercu- 
ry in  the  tube  is  often  indicated  by  a  float.    Brande. 

STEAM'-GUN,  7i*  A  gun  by  which  balls  and  other 
projectiles  may  be  projected  by  steam.  Brande. 

STEAM'-PAcK-^T,  n.     A  steam-vessel  for  car- 
rying passengers,  letters,  &c.,  and  running  pe-  | 
riodically  between  certain  ports.  Qu.  Rev.  \ 


STEAJVI'-PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  which  collects  and 
conveys  the  steam  in  locomotive  engines,  to 
the  steam-chest,  Simmonds. 

STEAM'-PoW-^R,  n.  The  power  of  steam  em- 
ployed in  moving  machinery.  Tomlinson. 

STEAM'-PRESS,  /*.  A  printing-press  worked  by 
steam.  Siniinonds. 

STEAM'-PRO-PEL'L^R,  7t.  A  propeller  for  driv- 
ing a  steam-vessel.  Simmonds. 

STEAM'— PUMP,  n.    A  pump  worked  by  steam. 

STEAM'-SHIP,  n.     A  ship  propelled  by  steam. 

STEAM'-TUG,  n.  A  small  steam-boat  employed 
to  tow  vessels,  barges,  &c.  Siminonds. 

STEAM'-VES-S^L,  n.  A  vessel  propelled  by 
steam ;  steam-ship,  Qu.  Rev. 

STEAM'-WHIS-TLE  (-hwis-sl),  n.  A  pipe  at- 
tached to  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  from 
which  steam  escapes  with  a  loud,  shrill,  or  hiss- 
ing noise ;  —  used  to  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  engine,  &:c.  Tanner. 

STEAM'Y,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  abounding  in, 
steam  ;  moist  or  damp  with  steam.         Cowper. 

STEAN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  stcsnan,  to  stone.]  To  line, 
as  a  well,  with  stone  or  brick.  [Local.]  Halliwell. 

t  STEAN,  n.     [A.  S.  stcena.l     A  vessel  of  stone. 

Upon  a  huge,  great,  carthpot  stean  he  stood.        Spenser. 

STE'A-RATE,  n.  {Che?n.)  A  salt  consisting  of 
stearic  acid  and  a  base.  MUler. 

STp-AR'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  fatty  acid  ex- 
isting in  combination  with  glycerine  in  certain 
animal  and  vegetable  fats.  Gregory. 

STE'A-RfNE,  n.     [Gr.  rr^«p,  stiff  fat,  tallow.] 

1.  {Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline  fat,  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  in  hot  ether,  and  the  most 
abundant  of  the  solid  constituents  nf  fats  and 
oils.  It  is  a  compound  of  stearic  acid  and  gly- 
cerine. Miller. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  stearic  acid,  as  used  in 
making  candles.  Horsford. 

STE'A-RONE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystalline  body,  sol- 
uble in  ether,  obtained  by  distilling  stearic  acid 
with  lime.  Thomson. 

STE-A-ROP'T^N,  ra.  {Chem.)  A  solid  crystalline 
substance  obtained  from  many  essential  oils 
on  slowly  cooling  them,  being  one^of  their  two 
components,  and  elaeopten,  a  liquid  chemical 
compound,  being  the  other.  Miller. 

STE'A-TITE,  n.  [Gr.  oTf'ap,  ffr^arof,  tallow.]  (Jfm.) 

1.  A  variety  of  talc  ;  soapstone. 

2.  A  mineral  of  various  colors,  of  greasy 
lustre,  soft,  almost  like  butter,  but  brittle  on 
drying,  and  consisting  of  silica,  magnesia,  alu- 
mina, and  water  ;  saponite.  Dana. 

STE-A-TIT'JC,  M.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
steatite.  P.  Cyc. 

ST^-AT'O-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  criap,  arlarog,  stiff  fat, 
and  KjjX*/,  a  tumor  ;  Fr.  steatocele.]  {Med.)  A 
tumor  formed  by  a  collection  of  steatomatous 
matter  in  the  scrotum.  Dunglison. 

STE-4-Tb'MJl,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  oTfdrw/ia  ;  or^ap, 
suet.]  {Med.)  An  encysted  tumor,  whose  con- 
tents are  similar  to  fat.  Dunglison. 

STE-A-TOM'A-TOUS,  a.  Relating  to  a  steatoma, 
or  to  a  fat  substance.  "  Steatomatous  mat- 
ter." Dunglison. 

STE-Jt-TO-RI' J\r^j  n.  pi. 
{Omith.)  A  sub-family  of 
hssirostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passej'es  and  fam- 
ily Caprimulgides ;  oil- 
birds.  Gray. 

STED,  7t.    See  Stead.  _  ,  ,  ,     ., 

'  Podargus  phalenoides. 

STED'FAST,  a.    See  Steadfast. 

STEE,  /  jj^     [-^^  g^  steeger,  a  stair.  —  See  Stair.] 
STEY,  )  A  ladder.    [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

STEED,  n.  [A.  S.  steda.^  A  horse  of  high  mettle 
for  state  or  for  war. 

Farewell  the  neighing  steed  and  the  shrill  trump.       Shak. 

STEEK,  V.  a.  [Scottish.]  To  shut;  to  close. 
*  To  steek  the  door."  Jamieson. 


STEEK'KAN,  n.  A  Dutch  liquid  measure,  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  barrel,  and  averaging  about 
four  gallons.  Simmonds, 

STEEL,  n.  [A.  S.  style;  Dut.  S;  Dan.  staal;  Ger.^ 
stahl;  Sw.  stal;  Icel.  stdl.] 

1.  Iron  combined  with  a  portion  of  carbon, 
and  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  silicon,  &c. ; 
a  carburet  of  iron  ;  —  extensively  used  in  mak- 
ing edge-tools,  and  for  other  purposes, 

J8®^  The  general  method  of  forming  steel  is  by  the 
process  of  cementation,  in  which  malleable  iron  and 
charcoal  powder  in  alternate  layers  are  exposed  to  a 
high  heat  in  a  furnace  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The 
product  of  this  operation  is  named  blistered  steel,  from 
the  blisters  which  appear  on  its  surface.  To  render 
it  more  perfect  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ham- 
mer, in  nearly  the  same  manner  that  is  practised  witli 
forged  iron.    Bigelow. 

>8®=- Iron  is  employed  in  the  arts  in  three  different 
states,  —  as  crude  or  cast  iron,  as  steel,  and  as  wrought- 
iron,  the  differences  depending  upon  the  relative 
amounts  of  carbon  with  wliich  the  metal  is  com- 
bined. Cast-iron  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  car- 
bon tlian  steel,  and  steel  more  than  wrought  or  mal- 
leable iron,  which  ought  to  be  quite  free  from  carbon. 
In  practice,  however,  this  is  never  found  to  be  the 
case,  although  the  best  malleable  iron  retains  only 
a  very  minute  portion  of  carbon.     Tomlinson. 

2.  Armor;  a  weapon  or  weapons. 

Brave  Macbeth  with  his  brandished  steel.  Shak. 

3.  A  proverbial  term  fof  hardness  ;  as, 
"  Heads  of  steeV  Johnson. 

4.  {Med.)  A  term  applied  to  chalybeate  med- 
icines. 

After  relaxing  steel  strengthens  the  solids.  Arbuthnot. 
Cast  steel,  a  variety  of  steel  of  superior  quality,  used 
for  cutlery  of  the  best  description,  and  formed  by  fusing 
blistered  steel,  whereby  the  carbon  is  more  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  mass.  Miller.  —  J^atural 
steel,  a  steel  of  inferior  quality  produced  from  the  best 
cast-iron  by  heating  it  by  means  of  charcoal,  and 
burning  off  a  portion  of  the  carbon,  and  rendering  it 
homogeneous  by  forging  :  —  used  for  making  agricul- 
tural implements,  springs'  for  machinery,  &c.  Miller. 
—  Tilted  steel,  a  variety  of  steel  obtained  froin  blistered 
steel  by  subjecting  it  to  various  operations,  in  the  last 
of  which  it  is  forged  by  means  of  the  tilt-hammer, 
into  smaller  bars.  These  tilted  bars,  when  broken  up 
and  welded  together,  form  shear-steel.     Miller. 

STEEL,  a.    Made  of  steel.  Chapman. 

STEEL,  V.  tt.  [i.  STEELED ;  pp.  STEELING, 
STEELED.] 

1.  To  cover,  point,  or  edge  with  steel.  "  Steel 
my  lance's  point."  Shak. 

2.  To  make  hard  or  firm. 

Lies  well  steeled  with  weighty  arguments.  Shak. 

Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion, 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms?   Addison. 

STEEL '-CAP,  n.  Armor  for  the  head  ;  a  cap  or 
head-piece  of  steel.  Booth. 

STEEL'-CLAD,  a.  Clad  or  mailed  with  steel. 
"  Steel-clad  seeds."  Wharton, 

STEEL'^IR,  n.  {Ship-building.)  The  foremost  or 
aftmost  plank  in  a  strake,  which  is  dropped 
short  of  the  stem  or  the  sternpost.     Mar.  Diet. 

STEEL'{-NESS, /t.  Quality  of  being  steely.  Smart. 

STEEL'-PEN,  n.     A  pen  made  of  steel.        Gillot. 

STEEL'-PLAT-^D,  u,.     Plated  with  steel. 

STEEL '-TRAP, 
steel  spring. 

STEEL'-WINE,  n.  Wine,  commonly  sherry,  in 
which  steel  filings  have  been  placed  for  some 
time,  used  medicinally.  Si^nmonds. 

t  STEEL'Y,   a.     1.  Made  of  steel.     "  The  steely 

point  of  Clifford's  lance."  Shak. 

2.  Hard  ;  firm  ;  unmoved  ;  unfeeling.  "  Steely 

heart."  Bp.  Hall.     •'  S^ee^y  resistance."  Sidney. 

STEEL' YARD  (stel'y?rd,  colloquially  stil'y&rd) 
[stel'y^rd,  S.  W.  P.  E.  Ja.  K.  C. ;  stil'y^rd,  J. 
F.  ;  stel'y^rd,  colloquially  stel'yrird,  Sm.],  n.  A 
kind  of  balance,  com- 
monly consisting  of  a 
beam  of  iron  furnished 
with  projecting  knife- 
edges  upon  which  it 
rests,  and  having  une- 
qual arms,  the  substance 
to  be  weighed  being  sus- 
pended from  the  shorter, 
and  the  longer  beingpro-  Steelyard, 

vided  with  a  constant  weight,  which  is  made  to 


A  trap  having  jaws   and  a 
So-mei'ville. 
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slide  along  it  till  the  two  forces  are  in  equilibri- 
um, when  the  weight  of  the  substance  is  indi- 
cated by  the  position  of  the  constant  weight  on 
this  arm,  which  is  graduated  to  fractional  parts 
of  a  pound ;  Roman  balance.  Tomlinson. 
itj®^  "  This  word,  in  common  usage  among  those 
who  weigll  heavy  bodies,  has  contracted  its  double  e 
into  single  i,  and  is  pronounced  as  if  written  stilyard. 
This  contraction  is  so  common,  in  compound  words 
of  this  kind,  as  to  become  an  idiom  of  pronunciation, 
which  cannot  be  easily  counteracted  without  opposing 
th^ current  of  the  language,"  WaUier It  is  some- 
times written  stillyard,     CraH, 

f  STEEN,  n.     A  vessel  of  clay  or  stone;  —  writ- 
ten also  stean.  —  See  Stean.  Johnson. 

STEEN  JN<J,  1  jj_     I'jjg  brick  or  stone  wall  or  lin- 
STEAN'ING,  5  ing  of  a  well.  Brande. 

STEEN'BOO,  n.     {Zool.)  See  Steineoc. 
t  STEEN'K'IRK,  u.    A  neck-cloth.  [Cant.]    King. 

STEEP,  a.  [A.  S.  steap, — perhaps  from  the 
A.  S.  stupia7i,  to  stoop,  or  from  steppan^  to  step. 
Ricliardson.']  Rising  or  descending  with  great 
inclination ;  precipitous  ;  approaching  perpen- 
dicularity ;  as,  "  A  steep  hill"  ;  "  A  steep  roof." 
He  now  had  conquered  Anxur'a  steep  ascent.        Addison. 

STEEP,  n.    A  precipice  ;  a  precipitous  place ;  a 
steep  ascent  or  descent. 

A  thousand  irregular  steeps  and  precipices.        Addison. 

STEEP,  V.  a.  [Dut.  Sg  Ger.  stippen  ;  Sw.  stspa.  — 
From  the  same  root  as  dip  with  s  prefixed. 
Wachter.']  [i.  steeped  ;pp.  steeping,  steeped.] 
To  soak  ;  to  macerate  ;  to  imbue  ;  to  drench  ; 
to  retain,  as  a  substance,  in  a  fluid,  till  the  sub- 
stance is  imbued  with  the  liquid,  or  till  the  es- 
sence of  the  substance  is  extracted  ;  as,  "  To 
s^eeptea";  "  To  5^ee^  herbs." 
Wheat  steeped  in  brine . . .  prevents  the  smuttiacsB.  JTartimer. 

STEEP,  «.     A  liquid  for  steeping  grain  or  seeds  : 
—  a  rennet-bag.     [Local.]  Wright. 

STEEP'-DoWN,  a.     Having  steep  descent.  Shak. 

STEEP'r-NESS,  n.     Steepness,     [r.]  Howell. 

STEEP'ING,  n.     The  act  of  soaking.    "  The  steep- 
ing of  the  seed."  Bacon. 

STEE'PLE  (ste'pl),  n.  [A.  S.  stepel,  stypel;  Dut. 
sfippel,  a  point.]  (Arch.)  A  tower  of  various 
forms,  usually  attached  to  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  in  which  bells  are  frequently, 
but  not  always,  suspended  ;  a  spire.  Brande. 
Syn.  —  Steeple,  spire,  tower,  and  turret,  are  all  ap- 
plied to  a  high  structure  raised  above  the  main  edifice. 
Steeple  is  the  more  general  term  ;  spire,  tower,  and  tur- 
ret are  the  more  particular.  Steeple  is  the  turret  of  a 
church  of  whatever  form  ;  spire,  a  slender  steeple 
rising  taper  at  the  top  ;  tower,  a  square  steeple  ;  tun-et, 
a  small,  slender,  tall  tower :  —  minaret  is  a  turret  of 
Saracen  architecture,  as  a  minaret  of  a  mosque. 


STEE'PLE-BUSH,  n. 
tomentosa. 


{Bot.)  Hardhack  ;  Spircea 
Gray. 

STEE'PLE-CHASE,  ».  A  race-course  or  chase 
pursued  in  aright  line  towards  an  object  regard- 
less of  obstructions.  Observer. 


STEE'PLED   (ste'pld),  a. 
pie  or  with  steeples. 


Furnished  with  a  stee- 
Fairfax. 

STEE'PLE-HOtJsE,  n.  A  church  ;  —  in  dispar- 
agement or  contempt.  Bp.  Taylor. 

STEEP'LY,  ad.  In  a  steep  manner  ;  with  steep- 
ness ;  precipitously.  Johnson. 

STEEP'N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  steep  ;  pre- 
cipitous declivity.  Bacon. 

STEEP'Y,  a.     A  poetical  word  for  steep.    Wotton. 

STEER,  n.  [Goth,  stiurs  ;  A.  S.  steor  ;  Dut.  §  Ger. 
stier  ;  Dan.  §  Icel.  tyr ;  Sw.  tjur,  —  Arab,  thur ; 
Heb.  'liim'.  —  Gr.  raCpof  ;  L.  tawrus ;  It.  §  Sp.  ioro ; 
Port,  touro ;  Fr.  taureau.  —  Celt,  tarv,  or  toro ; 
Gael,  tarhh,  tairbh ;  Ir.  tarbh ;  W.  tat'w.  — 
Polish  tur.  —  "  The  Goth,  stinr  is  the  oldest  in- 
stance where  the  hissing  letter  s  is  prefixed  to 
this  word."  BosworthT\  A  young  bullock  or 
a  young  ox,  —  generally  a  young  o.x. 
Laocoon,  Neptune's  priest, 
■With  solemn  pomp  then  sacrificed  a  steer.  Dryden. 

STEER,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  styran,  stiran,  steoran, 
to  stiri  to  move,  to  steer,  to  rule  ;  Dut.  sturen  ; 
Ger.  steuern ;  Dan.  styre  ;   Sw.  styra.  —  Gael. 


t  STEER,  n.     A  rudder  or  helm. 


stuir.']  \i.  STEERED ;  pp.  steering,  steered.] 
To  direct ;  to  guide  or  direct  the  motion  of ;  to 
guide  in  a  passage  ;  to  govern,  — particularly  to 
keep  on  a  given  direction,  as  a  ship,  by  the 
movements  of  the  helm  ;  as,  "  To  steer  a  ship." 

A  comely  palmer,  clad  in  black  attire, 

Of  ripest  years,  and  hairs  all  hoary  Gray, 

That  with  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  mil  steer,  Spenser. 

STEER,  V.  n.  1.  To  direct  the  course  of  a  ship,  or 
a  course  as  of  a  ship  ;  to  direct  and  govern  a 
vessel  in  its  passage  through  the  water. 

We  steered  by  the  sound  of  the  breakers.  Cook. 

2.  To  be  directed  or  governed  as  a  vessel  in 
its  passage  through  the  water ;  as,  "  The  vessel 
steers  well  in  high  sea." 

3.  To  conduct  one's  self.  Johnson. 

Gower. 
STEER,'A(?E,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  steers. 

He  committed  the  steerage  of  it  [his  vessel]  to  such  as  he 
thought  capable  of  conducting  it.  Spectator. 

2.  The  stern  or  hinder  part  of  a  ship.  Johnson. 

3.  That  part  of  a  vessel  between  decks  which 
is  just  forward  of  the  cabin  ;  — that  part,  in  a 
passenger-ship,  allotted  to  second-class  passen- 
gers. Dana.     Simmonds. 

4.  The  effort  of  the  helm  to  govern  a  ship's 
course,  or  the  effect  of  the  helm  in  steering. 

Mar.  Diet. 

5.  Direction ;  regulation ;  management. 

He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course.  Shak. 

6.  That  by  which  any  course  is  guided.  "  The 
steerage  of  his  wings."  Dryden. 

Steerage  passenger,  one  who  occupies  the  steerage. 

STEER'A^E-WAY,  n.  (Naiit.)  That  degree  of 
progressive  motion  which  renders  a  ship  gov- 
ernable by  the  helm.  Mar.  Diet. 

STEER'^R,  n.  One  who  steers  ;  a  pilot ;  a  steers- 
man ;  a  helmsman,     [r.]  Pearson. 

STEER'ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  steers. 

STEER'ING-WHBEL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  wheel  to 
which  the  tiller-rope  is  conveyed,  for  the  con- 
venience of  steering  the  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  STEER'L^SS,  It.     "Without  rudder  or  helm. 

STEER'LJNG,  /(.  A  young  or  little  steer.  Francis. 

STEER§'MAN,  n.  One  who  steers  a  ship  ;  the 
person  employed  at  the  helm  to  regulate  the 
ship's  course ;  the  helmsman.  Mar.  Diet. 

STEER§'MATE,  n.    A  Steersman.  Milton. 

STEEVE,  V.  It.  [i.  steeved  ;  pp.  steevino, 
STEEVED.]  {Ship-building.)  To  elevate  at  a 
certain  angle  with  the  horizon,  as  a  bowsprit. 

Mar.  Diet. 

STEEVE,  ».  n.  To  rise  angularly  from  the  hori- 
zon, as  a  bowsprit.  Wright. 

STEEVE,  n.  1.  {Ship-building.)  The  angle  which 
a  bowsprit  makes  with  the  horizon.  Dana. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  long,  heavy  spar  with  a  place 
to  fit  a  block  at  one  end,  and  used  in  stowing 
certain  kinds  of  cargo,  which  need  to  be  driven 
in  close.  Dana. 

STEEV'ING,  n.  {Naut.)  The  angle  of  elevation 
which  the  bowsprit  of  a  vessel  makes  with  the 
horizon ;  steeve.  ~Mar.  Diet. 

STEG,  n.  [Icel.  siegge.]  A  gander.  [North  of 
Eng.]  Broekett. 

STEG-A-n6g'RA-PHIst,  «.  One  versed  in  steg- 
anography. 


STEG-A-n6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  cT(yav6i,  covered; 
orlyw,  to  cover  closely,  and  ypdi/tw,  to  write  ;  It. 
steganografia  ;  Fr.  ateganographie.']  The  art  of 
writing  in  characters  or  ciphers  legible  to  those 
only  who  possess  the  key  or  secret.        Brande. 

ST^-GAN'O-POD,  «.  [Gr.  oriyav6i,  covered,  com- 
pact, water-proof,  and  ttoOj,  miiij,  a  foot.]  (  Or- 
nith.)  A  swimming  bird.  Smart. 

ST?G-N6T'{C,  a.  [Gr.  orlYVUiriKSs  ;  oriyio,  to 
cover  closely.]  {Med.)  Suited  for  making  cos- 
tive ;  astringent.  Bailey. 

ST?G-n6t'!C,  «.  {Med.)  A  binding  or  costive 
medicine  ;  an  astringent.  Copeland. 

STEIN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  steenan,  to  stone.]  To  line 
with  stone  or  brick,  as  a  well.  Loudon. 


"BTEIN'BOC,  or  STEIN'BOCK,  n.  [Dut.  stein, 
stone,  and  boc,  buck.] 

{Zoal.)  1.  A  graceful  and  elegant  antelope 
found  on  the  stony  plains  and  mountain  valleys 
of  South  Africa  ;  Calotragus  campestris,  or  Anr- 
tilope  tragulus  of  Lichtenstein.  Eng.  Cye. 

2.  A  species  of  goat  inhabiting  the  Carpathi- 
an mountains,  the  Pyrenees,  and  various  parts 
of  the  Alps ;  the  ibex ;  Capra  ibex.    Eng.  Cye. 

STEIN'Hgl-LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and 
protoxide  of  iron;  iolite. — See  Iolite.   Dana. 

STE  'LA,  n.  [Gr.  oritlri ;  'iarriiii,  to  Stand ;  L.  stela ; 
Fr.  stele.  —  A.  S.  stel,  stele.]  A  small  column, 
without  base  or  capital,  usually  with  an  inscrip- 
tion to  record  an  event,  or  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  some  deceased  person  ;  — also  used 
for  marking  distance.  Brande. 

STELE  (stel),  m.  [A.  S.  stel,  stele  ;  Dut.  steel; 
Ger.  stiel.']  A  stalk  ;  a  handle  ;  a  stale.  [Local 
or  obsolete.]       Piers  Plouhman.     Wilbraham. 

STJSL'e-CHlTE,  u.  A  fine  kind  of  storax.  Wright. 

STEL'ENE,  a.  [Gr.  oT,;>.rj,  a  column.]  Resembling 
a  stela  ;  columnar.  Wright. 


STEL'LAR,  a.  [L,  stellaris  ;  Stella,  a  star  ;  It. 
stellare ;  Fr.  stellaire.']  Relating  to  a  star  or  to 
stars  ;    astral  ;    starry  ;  stellular  ;  stellary. 

Stellar  figure  of  the  stone  asteria.  GlanviU. 

STEL'LA-RY,  a.  Stellar ;  starry  ;  astral.  "  Groups 
of  stellary  orbs."  Stukely. 

STEL'LATE,      )  ^      ^_  stellatus  ;  Stella,  a  star ; 
STEL'LAT-pD,  >  It.  stellato.] 

1.  Pointed,  as  the  emblem  of  a  star ;  radiated 
as  a  star. 

2.  {Bot.)  Divided  into  seg- 
ments radiating  from  a  common 
centre ;  stellular.  Lindley. 

tST^L-LA'TION,   n.      Emission 
of  light.  Bailey.  • 

t  STEL'L^D,  a.     Starry  ;  stellate.  Shak. 

ST¥L-LER'!-DAN,  n.  [L.  Stella,  a  star.]  {Ich.)  One 
of  a  family  of  echinoderms,  of  which  the  star- 
fish is  the  type.  Brande. 

STEL-L^l-RID'e-AN,  n.  {Ich.)  Stelleridan.  — 
See  Stelleridan.  Eng.  Cye. 

STjpL-LIP'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  stelUfer  ;  Stella,  star, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  Having,  or  bearing,  stars ; 
star-bearing.  Bailey. 

STEL'LI-PORM,  a.  [L.  Stella,  a  star,  ^ndforma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  star ;  star-like. 

t  STEL'LI-FY,  4!.  a.  [L.  Stella,  a  star,  anifaeio, 
to  make.]  To  turn  into  a  star ;  to  star.  Drayton. 

STELL'ION  (-yun),  n.  [L.  siellio.}  A  newt 
having  star-like  spots  on  its  back.     Ainaworth. 

STELL'ION-ATU  (stel'yun-?t),  n.  [L.  stelliona- 
t-us,  cozenage  ;  stellio,  a  lizard,  a  crafty,  knav- 
ish person  ;  Fr.  stellionat.']  {Civil  Law.)  Any 
fraud  or  crime  committed  in  matters  of  agree- 
ment, which  was  not  designated  by  any  more 
special  appellation,  —  as  if  a  man  should  sell  a 
thing  to  two  purchasers,  or  sell  that  for  his  own 
estate  which  is  actually  another  man's.  Brande. 

STEL'LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  white,  radiated,  silky 
mineral  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  magnesia,  and  water  ;  a  variety 


Dana. 

[L.   stellula,   a    little   star.] 
starry;  astral.  Gray. 

Resembling    little    stars ; 
Loudo7i. 


of  pectolite. 

STEL'LU-LAR,    a. 
Star-like  ;  stellar ; 

STfiL'LU-LATE,    a. 
stellular  ;  stellate. 

STEL'O-BHITE,  n.     {Min.)  OsteocoUa.    Wright. 

STE-LOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  oriiXaypafpla  ;  oriiXri,  a 
column,  and  ypdi^w,  to  wxite.]  The  art  of  writ- 
ing or  engraving  upon  a  pillar.  Stackhouae. 

STEM,  n.  [A.  S.  atemn;  Dut.  §  Sw.  stam  ;  Ger. 
stamm  ;  Dan.  atamme.  —  Sansc.  stamma,  stem, 
race.  —  Gr.  ori^fia,  materials  for  crowning  ;  orl- 
1^10),  to  surround ;  L.  stemma,  a  garland,  espe- 
cially a  garland  hung  upon  an  ancestral  image  ; 
a  genealogical  tree ;  pedigree.] 

1.  The  principal   body  of   a  tree,  shrub,  or 
plant,  forming  its  ascending  axis ;   the  main 
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body  of  a  tree  or  other  plant ;  that  part  of  a 
plant  which  grows  upward  into  the  air,  and  sus- 
tains the  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit; 
trunk. 

Then,  when  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play, 
And  shrivelled  herbs  on  withering  .^duns  decay.    Dnnlen. 
Beats  down  the  slender  stents  and  bearded  gruhi.    Dryc/en. 

2.  The  peduncle,  or  the  pedicel  or  partial  pe- 
duncle ;  the  stalk  which  supports  the  flower, 
leaf,  or  fruit  of  a  plant. 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem.  Ska/c. 

3.  The  stock  of  a  family ;  the  progenitors  ; 
family;  race;  generation.  '*A11  that  are  of 
noble  stem."  Milton. 

Learn  well  their  lineage  and  their  ancient  stem.       Tickell. 

4.  A  branch  of  a  family ;  progeny ;  offspring. 

This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorioua  stock.  Shak. 

5.  {Xaut.)  The  circular  piece  of  timber  into 
which  the  two  sides  of  the  ship  are  united  at 
the  fore  end  ;  —  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  as  op- 
posed to  the  stern,  Davis. 

6.  {Mus.)  The  linear  part  of  a  ndte  extending 
upward  or  downward  from  the  circular  point  or 
head  ;  the  tail  of  a  note.  Dwight. 

Prom  stem  to  s(cm,  from  the  fore  part  to  the  stern 
of  a  ship,  or  throughout  its  whole  extent.        Drijden. 

STEM,  V,  a.  [From  the  stem  of  a  ship,  which 
keeps  its  way,  through,  against,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to,  the  waves,  the  tide,  the  current,  or  the 
stream.  Richard son.'\  [/.  stemmed  ;  pp.  stem- 
MixG,  STEMMED.]  To  oppose,  as  a  current ;  to 
keep  way  steadily  against ;  to  bear  up  against; 
to  stay;  to  stop. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name, 

Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age.  I'ope. 

STEM,  V.  n.  To  make  way  by  opposing  some  ob- 
struction, as  the  wind  or  a  current. 

They  on  the  trading  flood 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 
Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole.  Milton. 

ST£m'-ClAsP-ING,  a.  Enclosing  the  stem  ;  am- 
plexicaul.     •  Loiidon. 

STEM'-LEAF,  n.     A  leaf  inserted  into,  or  pro- 
ceeding from,  the  stem.  Crahh. 
STEM'Lipss,  a.     1.  Having  no  stem.  Crabh. 
2.  {Bot.)  Acaulescent.  Gray. 

STEM'L^T,  u.     A  young  or  little  stem.        Gray. 

STEM'MA-TA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  crifXfxa,  a  garland.] 
(Ent.)  In  insects,  three  smooth  hemispheric 
dots,  generally  on  top  of  the  head,  and  chiefly  in 
the  hymenoptera  ;  —  sometimes  called  ocelli :  — 
the  simple  and  minute  eyes  found  in  worms,  and 
generally  throughout  the  lower  animals  those 
simply  added  to  the  large,  compound  eyes.Baird. 

STEM'PLE,  71.  {Mining.)  A  cross-bar  of  wood 
in  a  shaft.  Smart. 

STEM'SON,  71.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  compass-tim- 
ber, fixed  on  the  after  part  of  the  apron  inside, 
having  the  lower  end  scarfed  into  the  keelson, 
and  receiving  the  scarf  of  the  stem,  through 
which  it  is  bolted.  Dana. 

STENCH,?!.     [See  Stink.]     A  stink;  a  fetid  or 

bad  smell.     "  Noisome  stench."  Shak. 

STENCH,  -v.  a.     To  make  to  stink,  [r.]  Mortimer, 

t  STANCH,  V.  a.     To  stanch. 

STENCH'-TRAP,  n.  A  contriv- 
ance to  prevent  the  escape  of 
offensive  effluvia  from  sinks 
and  drains;  cesspool.  Weale, 
il@=»  In  the  figure  the  arrows 
show  the  course  of  a  liquid  ad- 
mitted into  a  stench-trap  througli 
small  holes  in  the  plate  A  B,  in 
Its  passage  from  a  kitchen  sink  _,^      ,  ^ 

to  a  drain   below.    An  inverted  Stench-hnp. 

cup  beinK  attached  to  this  plate,  and  haviftg  its  edges 
immersed  in  the  liquid,  which  is  maintained  at  the 
level  of  the  dotted  line,  or  of  the  orifice  of  the  pipe, 
interposes  an  effectual  obstacle  to  tlie  escape  of  any  gas. 

STENCH'Y,  «.     Having  a  bad  smell.  Dyer. 

STEN'C|L,  n.  A  piece  of  metal,  oil-cloth,  leath- 
er, or  other  material,  in  which  patterns,  as  let- 
ters, or  figures,  have  been  cut  out,  to  be  placed 
on  some  surface,  and  brushed  over  with  some 
coloring  matter,  by  which  the  patterns  are  im- 
printed on  the  material  beneath.         Simmonds. 

STEN'CIL,  V.  a.  It.  STENCILLED  ;  pp.  STENCIL- 
LING, STENCILLED.]     To  paint  or  color  in  fig- 


ures with  a  stencil ;  to  form  with  a  stencil ;  to 
make,  as  letters,  by  a  stencil.  Francis. 

STEN'CIL-L^R,  n.  One  who  works  or  forms  fig- 
ures with  a  stencil.  Simmonds. 

STEN'CIL-UNG,  n.  The  process  of  forming  let- 
ters or  figures  by  means  of  a  stencil.  Simmonds. 

STEN'CIL-PLATE,  n.     A  stencil.  Hall. 

STEN-^-O-SAU'RlJS,  n.  [Gr.  orfrdf,  narrow, 
straight,  and  caipa,  a  lizard.]  {Pal.)  A  genus 
of  fossil  paurians.  Bitckland. 

STEN'O-GRAPH,  v.  n.  To  write  or  represent  by 
stenography,     [r.]  London  News. 

STfi-NOG'RA-PHpR,  n.  One  who  practises  ste- 
nography; a  stenographist.  Harding. 

STEN-0-GRAPH'lC,         )  „.  \;Fr.stinographique.1 
STEN-g-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  Relating  to    stenogra- 
phy; writing  or  written  in  short-hand.  Harding, 

ST?-N6g'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in 
stenograpliy ;  a  stenographer.  Quccckenbos. 

ST^-NOG'RA-PHY,  ».  [Gr.  cTivds,  narrow,  close, 
and  ypd^ii),  to  write  ;  It.  stenografia  ;  Fr.  steno- 
graphie.\  The  art  of  writing  in  short-hand,  in 
which  characters,  or  at  least  abbreviations,  are 
used  for  whole  words  ;  tachygraphy.       Wright. 

fSTENT,  V.  ffi.    To  stint.  — See  Stint.   Spenser. 

STENT,  7i.     A  stint. —  See  Stint.        Palsgrave. 

STENT'ING^,  n.  pi.  Openings  in  a  wall  in  a  coal- 
mine.    [Local,  Eng.j  Halliwell. 

STEJ^'TOR,  n.  [Gr.  ^TivTwp.']  A  Greek  (a  her- 
ald mentioned  by  Homer),  whose  voice  is  said 
to  have  equalled  the  united  voices  of  fifty  men  : 
—  a  person  of  a  loud  voice.  Coleridge, 

STJ^N-TO'RI-AN,  a.      [Gr.  arevTSpiios.'] 

1.  Relating  or  belonging  to  a  stentor. 

2.  Very  loud.  "  Stentoi'ian  claTaors." Herbert. 
t  STEN-TO-RON'IC,  a.  Stentorian.  Warbiirton. 
STEN~T0-R0-PH0N'IC,  a.     [Gr.  Sr^vrwp,  a  herald 

mentioned  by  Homer,  and  0wj///,  voice.]  Loudly 
sounding  ;  stentorian,     [ii.] 

Of  thia  ste»ioronhonic  horn  of  Alexander  there  is  a  figure 
preserved  in  the  VaticaQ.  Dei-fiain. 

STEP,  n.  [A.  S.  sttep,  stap  \  Dut.  stap;  Old  Ger. 
stapfe;  Ger.  stiife.  —  Gael,  stap,  stapa.'] 

1.  One  movement  of  the  foot,  as  in  ■walking ; 
progression  by  one  removal,  or  a  single  change 
of  the  place  of  the  foot;  a  pace. 

I  '11  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  strcnm, 

And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  utep, 

Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love.         SJial: 

2.  One  remove  in  ascending  or  descending ; 
hold  for  the  foot ;  a  stair. 

The  breadth  of  every  single  step  or  stair.  Woiton. 

3.  Space  passed  over  or  measured  by  one  re- 
■    moval  of  the  foot ;  a  pace. 

The  gradus,  a  Roman  measure,  may  be  translated  a  utep, 
or  the  half  of  a  passus  or  pace.  Arhuthnot. 

4.  A  small  space  ;  a  small  length. 

There  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death.      1  Sam.  xx.  3. 

5.  Gradation  ;  grade ;  degree. 

The  same  sin  . . .  hath  sundry  steps  and  degrees.    Perkins. 

6.  Movement  forward  or  backward,  — partic- 
ularly the  act  of  advancing  ;  progression. 

To  derive  two  or  three  general  principles  of  motion  from 

phenomena,  and  afterwards  to  tell  iis  how  the  properties  and 

actions  of  all  corporeal  things   follow  from  tnose  manifest 

principles,  would  be  a  very  great  step  in  philosophy.  Xewton. 

I  take  no  step  backward.  D.  Webster. 

7.  Manner  of  walking;  gait. 

"With  a  submissive  step  I  hasted  down.  Prior. 

8.  Act  in  any  business  ;  action  ;  procedure. 

The  reputation  of  a  man  depends  upon  the  first  steps  he 
makes  in  the  world.  Pope. 

9.  The  round  of  a  ladder;  rundle.  Simmonds. 

10.  {Navt.)  A  block  of  wood,  secured  to  the 
keel,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  heel  of 
the  mast.  Dana. 

11.  {Mech.)  A  part  that  receives  the  lower 
gudgeon  of  an  upright  shaft ;  —  any  piece  of 
timber  having  the  foot  of  another  fixed  upright 
in  it.  Wright. 

STEP,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  sieppan  ;  Dut.  stappen  ;  Ger. 
stapfeuy  stappen.  —  Gr.  0Tfi)3w.]  \i.  steppeb 
and  stept  ;  pp.  stepping,  stepped  and  stept.] 
1.  To  make  one  pace  or  movement  of  the 
foot,  as  in  walking;  to  move  forward  or  back- 
ward, by  a  single  change  of  the  place  of  the 
foot ;  to  move  forward  by  the  feet ;  to  walk. 

Back  stepped  these  two  fair  angels  half  amazed.        Milton. 


2.  To  come  as  it  were  by  chance  or  suddenly. 

The  old  poets  stepped  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  niodallist. 

Addison. 

3.  To  move  mentally ;  to  go  in  imagination. 
They  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years  back  into 

the  remotest  antiquity.  I'ope. 

To  step  aside^  to  walk  apart,  or  a  little  distance,  from 

others.   Shak.  —  To  step  forth,  to  come  forth.    Coit/ey. 

—  To  step  in  or  into^  to  go  or  to  walk  info  a  place  or  a 
state:  —  to  become  possessed  of  without  difficulty. 
"He's  stepped  into  a  great  estate."  Shak. —  To  step 
short,  (Mil.)  to  diminish  or  slacken  your  pace  accoid- 
ing  to  the  regulations.  Stocgueler.  —  To  step  out,  (Mil.) 
to  lengthen  the  step  to  thirty-three  inches  by  leaning 
forward  a  little,  but  without  altering  the  cadence, 
Stocgueler. 

STEP,  V.  a.  1.  To  set  or  place,  as  the  foot.  Smart, 
2.  To  put,  as  a  mast,  in  its  step.  Dana. 

STEP—.  [A.  S.  steop-i  from  steopan,  stepan,  to  be- 
reave ;  Dut.  §  Ger.  stief- ;  Dan.  stif-,  stiv-y  sted- ; 
Old  Sw.  stiup-f  stivph- ;  Sw.  siyf- ;  Icel.  stiup-. 

—  This  word  is  generally  found  in  composition, 
even  in  the  most  ancient  writings.  About  the 
derivation  etymologists  differ  much,  Frisch 
refers  it  to  the  Bohemian  stipeni,  ingrafting, 
stipiti,  to  plant ;  and,  according  to  him,  stief  sig- 
nifies a  person  giving  assistance.  Junius,  with 
whom  Ihre  agrees,  refers  this  word  in  the  most 
reasonable  manner  to  the  A.S. steopan,  and  the 
Old  Ger.  stiufan,  to  bereave.  Bosworth.']  A 
prefix  denoting  relationship  arising  out  of  or- 
phanage. Thtis  a  step-vaoiher  is  a  father's  wife, 
when  the  real  mother  is  dead. 

j^f  S(cp-fatlier,  step-mother,  step-siater,  &c.,  are 
sometimes  confounded  witli  father-in-law,  mother-in- 
law,  sister-in-law,  &c.  j  but  the  difference  will  be 
understood  by  one  example:  —  a  sister-in-law  is  a 
brotlier's  wife,  or  a  iiusband's  or  a  wife's  sister;  a 
step-sister  is  the  daugiiter  of  a  step-father  or  a  step- 
mother by  a  former  marriage  to  another  person  ; 
while  the  daughter  of  a  step-mother  by  present  mar- 
riage is  a  half-sister;  and  the  daugiiter  of  a  step- 
father by  present  marriage  is  a  uterine  sister^  as  well 
as  half-sister.     Smart. 

STEP'-Br6tH-?R,  n.  The  son  of  a  step-father 
or  a  step-mother  by  a  former  marriage. 

STEP'-CHILD,  n.     [A.  S.  steop-cild.] 

1.  t  An  orphan.  Lye. 

2.  The  child  of  a  step-father  or  a  step-mother. 

STEP'-DAME,  ft.     A  step-mother.  Ramsay, 

STEP'-DAugH-T^R,  n.  [A.  S.  steop-dohter.'] 
The  daughter  of  one's  wife  or  one's  husband  by 
a  former  marriage.  Parker. 

STEP'-FA-TH1j:r,  n.  [A.  S.  steop-fceder.']  A 
mother's  husband,  when  one's  real  father  is 
dead.  '  Burrows, 

STEPH'AN-Ite,  n.  (Min.)  A  valuable  ore  of 
silver  ;  black  silver. —  See  Silver..  Dana. 

STEP'-m6tH-?R,  n.  [A.  S.  steop-moder.]  A 
father's  wife,  when  one's  real  mother  is  dead. 

His  step-mother  Esculda  was  made  a  martyr.      Ilolinshed. 

STEPPE,  n.  [Rus.]  A  plain  of  vast  extent,  un- 
cultivated, and  often  barren,  peculiar  to  Asia, 
and  synonymous  with  the  prairie  of  North 
America  and  the  llhano  of  South  America. 

,0®=  The  s(cppe5  of  Russia  are  not  unlike  the  heaths 
of  Germany,  being  in  part  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
and  affording  pasturage  for  numerous  herds  of  no- 
madic tribes.     Brande. 

ST^P'PING,  n.  The  act  of  going  forward  by  steps. 

The  flood  crept  by  little  steppings.  Bp.  Taylor. 

STEP'PING-STONE,  n.     1.  A  stone  laid  to  assist 

the  foot  in  a  difficult  or  dirty  way.  Swiff. 

2.  Any  aid  or  means  to  advancement.  Smart. 

STEP'-STS-T^R,  n.  The  daughter  of  a  step- 
father or  a  step-mother  by  a  former  marriage. 

STEP'-SON,  n.  [A.  S.  steop-sunu.-]  The  son  of 
one's  wife  or  one's  husband  by  a  former  mar- 
riage to  another  person.  —  See  Step-.  Bouviei'. 

STEP'-STONE,  n.  A  stone  before  a  door  as  a  step 
in  entering  a  house  ;  a  stepping-stone.    Clarke. 

STER-.  [A.  S.  sfeoi'c,  rule,  government ;  steo- 
ran,  to  rule,  to  steer.  Somner.]  A  termination, 
as  in  spins^c?-,  drugs^er,  gamester,  &c.,  denoting 
probably  skill  or  mastery.  Somner, 

STER-CO-RA'CEOUS  (-shus),  a.  [L,  stercorosus\ 
stercus,  dung;  Fr.  stereo /-aire.]  Belonging  to 
dung;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  dung;  fecal. 

"  Sffirnn^-nr^n-,,^  tYi^+t^>.  »  DunfflisOil. 


*  Stercoraceous  matter." 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;  A,  £,  I,  6,  Uj  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    h£:IR,  HER; 
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STER'CQ-UA-NlST,n.  [Tr.  atercoraniste.]  Aster- 
corarian.  Wright. 

STER-CO-EA'EI-AN,  n.  A  believer  in  stercorian- 
ism  ;  a  stercoranist.  Smart. 

STER'CO-RA-RY,  n.  [L.  stercorarius,  pertaining 
to  dung.]     A  place  for  holding  dung.       Smart. 

t  STER'CO-RATE,  «.  Dung ;  excrement.  Martin. 

t  STER-CO-RA'TION,  re.  [L.  stercoratio.]  The 
act  of  dunging  or  manuring.  Bacon. 

ST5R-C0'RI-AN-I§M,  n.  [L.  stercus,  dung.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.j  A  nickname  applied  to  the  doctrine 
of  those  who  held  that  the  consecrated  host  is 
digested  like  common  bread.  Brands. 

tSTER'CO-RY,  re.    [L.  stereus.'l   Dung.      SkeUon. 

STERE,  re.  [Fr.  stere,  from  Gr.  aripiUs,  solid.] 
The  unit  of  French  solid  measure,  equivalent  to 
a  cubic  metre,  or  35.31714  cubic  feet,  employed 
for  measuring  fire-wood,  stone,  &c. 

STER'5-O-BAte,  n.  [Fr.  stireohate,  from  Gr. 
cTifti6sj  solid,  and  ^do-if,  base.]  {Areh.)  The 
lower  part  or  basement  of  a  building  ;  —  some- 
times, but  less  pro{)erly,  a  stylobate.       Britton, 

STER-e-6eH'R0-MY,  M.  [Gr.  rrfptJt,  solid,  and 
X^m",  color,  dye.]  A  kind  of  wall-painting,  in 
which  the  colors  are  mixed  with  water,  and  the 
whole  picture  permanently  fixed  by  profuse 
sprinklings  of  water,  containing  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  fluoric  acid.  FairhoU. 

STER-5-0-GRAPH'!C,         ;„.   Relating  to  stere- 

STER-?-0-GRAPH'!-CAL,  >  ography  Reid. 

13^  Stcreographic  projection.     See  PROJECTION. 

STER-l-O-GRAPH'r-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  man- 
ner of  stereography ;  by  s'terography. 

STER-P-OG'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr. 
ffrfpfos,  firm,  solid,  and 
ypiitjitit,  to  write ;  Fr.  ste- 
rt^ograpkie.']  {Descriptive 
Geom.)  The  representa- 
tion or  delineation  of  solids 
'  on  a  plane.  Harris. 

X!£^  The  mode  of  representing  by  stercocrraphy  the 
surfaces  which  bound  tlie  five  regular  solids  is  illus- 
trated in  the  cut.  By  folding  pieces  of  paper  or  card 
cut  as  here  represented,  so  as  to  make  them  meet  at 
their  edges,  these  solids  may  be  formed,  A  is  the 
tetrahedron  ;  B  the  hexahedron  or  cube  ;  C  the  octa- 
hedron i  D  the  dodecahedron  ,  and  E  the  icosahedron. 

STER'S-O-P-LEU'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  orspsds,  solid,  and 
Eng.  electric.]  {Elec.)  Noting  electric  currents, 
as  the  thermo-electric  current,  developed  in 
systems  of  elements  formed  of  solid  bodies 
alone.  Roget. 

STER-p-OM'g-TpR,  re.  [Gr.  oreptfi,  solid,  and 
/(^rpoi/,  a  measure.]  {Hgdronamics.)  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
liquid  bodies,  porous  bodies,  and  powders,  as 
well  as  of  solids  Brande. 

STER-e-p-MET'RIC,         P  „.      Relating  to  stere- 
STER-¥-g-MET'RJ-CAL,  )  ometry.  Ash. 

STER-p-OM'e-TRY,  re.  [Gr.  crcptoi,  firm,  solid, 
and  ii£T(iib},  to  measure  ;  Fr.  sfereometrie.]  The 
art  of  measuring  solid  bodies,  and  determining 
their  solid  contents.  Chambers. 

STER'E-p-SCOPE,  re,  [Gr.  irrfp/o;,  solid,  and 
irmirfia,  to  view.]  {Optics.)  An  instrument,  of 
various  forms,  for  causing,  by  refraction  or  by 
reflection,  the  superposition  or  coalescence  of 
the  virtual  images  of  twodissirailar  perspective 
pictures  of  the  same  object,  presented  separately 
one  to  each  eye,  and  representing  the  object, 
one,  as  it  appears  to  the  right  eye,  and  the  other, 
as  it  appears  to  the  left,  —  so  that  the  combined 
virtual  image  seen  appears  to  be  a  solid  body, 
and  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the  object. 

JB£^  When  we  look  with  both  eyes  at  an  object,  as 
a  small  cube,  placed  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision, 
each  eye  sees  parts  of  it  not  visible  to  tile  other,  and 
the  images  of  it  on  the  retinte  of  the  two  eyes  are 
in  some  degree  dissimilar.  There  is  the  same  dis- 
similarity in  the  pictures  used  in  the  stereoscope.  In 
the  instrument,  as  first  invented  by  Professor  Wheat- 
stone,  two  reflectors,  joined  perpendicularly  at  their 
edges,  with  their  backs  towards  each  other,  are  used 
for  deviating  the  light  proceeding  from  the  pictures 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  them.  The  eyes  are  to 
be  placed  close  to  the  angle  of  junction.  Sir  David 
Brewster  has  since  invented  numerous  other  forms  of 
it,  one  of  which,  the  Lenticular  Stereoscope,  is  exten- 


sively used.  It  consists  of  two  semi-lenses  or  eye- 
pieces contained  in  short  tubes  at  the  top  of  a  box 
(represented  by  the  upper  figure) 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  partition 
in  tlie  inside  Into  two  equal  party. 
Opposite  to  the  semi-lenses,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  are  placed  the 
two  dissimilar  pictures,  rays  of 
light  from  which  are  so  refracted 
as  to  enter  the  eye  as  if  they  came 
from  one  and  the  same  object,  and 
thus  form  a  combined  virtual  image 
between  the  pictures.  The  relati  ve 
positions  of  the  eyes,  E,  E,  of  the 
semi-lenses,  L,  L,  of  two  dissim- 
ilar pictures  of  a  cube,  and  of 
tlie  virtual  image  formed  between 
them,  are  represented  in  the  lower 
figure.  In  certain  forma  of  the  in- 
strument, only  one  picture  is  used.  Stereoscope, 
it  being  converted  in  appearance  into  a  solid  by  com- 
bining with  it,  as  seen  directly  with  one  eye,  a  vir- 
tual reflected  and  reversed  image  seen  with  tlie  other. 
Wheatstone.     Brewster, 
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Pertaining  to  stere- 

ST£R-5-0-T6M'I-CAL,  >  otomy.  Wright. 

STER-^-OT'O-MY,   n.     [Gr.    0Tfpf.5f,   firm,   solid, 

and  7-o/ir/,  a  cutting;  rifivui,  to  cut;  Fr.  ste'reoto- 

mie.']     The  science  or  the  art  of  cutting  solid 

bodies  into  specified  forms.  Davies. 

II  STER'5:-p-TyPE  [st6r'e-o-tIp,  P.  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R.; 

ste're-o-tip,  W.  0.  Wr.i  stSr'e-o-tlp  or  ste're- 
o-tip,  F.'],  n.  [Gr.  arepedg,  firm,  solid,  and  rbno^y 
a  blow,  model,  type ;  tOtttw,  to  strike  ;  It.  ste- 
reotipia  ;  Sp.  estereotipla  ;  Fr.  st4reoUjpe.'\ 

1.  A  duplicate  of  a  page  of  movable  types, 
or  of  wood  engravings,  &c.,  procured  by  the 
process  of  moulding  the  original  in  gypsum, 
and  then  immersing  the  mould  in  melted  metal 
composed  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony,  which, 
when  cooled,  presents  a  fac-simile  of  the  page, 
&c.,  in  a  solid  plate.  %  Peters. 

2.  The  art  or  mode  of  forming  solid,  metallic 
plates  from  pages  of  movable  types,  or  from 
wood  engravings,  &c.,  by  the  process  of  casting 
in  a  mould  of  gypsum,  for  the  purpose  of  print- 
ing from  them.  Fairholt. 

il  STER'e-O-TYPE,  a.  1.  E-elating  to  the  art  of 
stereotyping ;  pertaining  to  fixed  metallic  plates 
for  printing.  Eniick. 

Stereotype  printinpr  was  Bugpested  by  "Wm.  Ged  in  ir.35: 
the  present  rootle  was  invented  by  TiUoch  in  1779;  and  the 
invention  has  also  been  attuibuted  to  Didot  about  the  same 
time.  liaudn. 

2.  Made  by  fixed  metallic  plates.         P.  Cyc. 
II  STER'5-O-TYPE,  V.  a.      [It.    siereotipare ;    Sp. 
estereotipar  I     Fr.    stereotyper.']       \i.    stereo- 
typed ;  pp.  STEREOTYPING,  STEREOTYPED.] 

1.  To  cast,  as  stereotype-plates.  Eniick. 

2.  To  print  by  the  use  of  stereotype-plates ; 
as,  "  To  stereotype  a  book." 

3.  To  fix  or  establish  firmly  or  unchangeably. 
II  STER'^I-O-TYPE-BLCCKS,  n.pl.  Blocks,  gener- 
ally made  of  wood,  with  small  clasps  on  the 
sides,  used  for  holding  stereotype-plates,  and 
making  them  of  the  height  of  type,  while 
printing.  Shepard. 

II  STER'5-O-TYPED    (-tipt),  p    a.     1.    Made   or 
printed  from  stereotype-plates. 
2.  Fixed  firmly  or  unchangeably. 

From  1707  to  the  present  hour,  the  amount  of  the  land-tax 
remains  stereotyped.  Ec.  Rev 

II  STER'?-0-TYPE-FdUND'!NG,  n.  The  process 
of  making  stereotype-plates.  Davis. 

II  STfiR'?-0-TYPE-PLATE,  n.  A  sheet  -of  metal 
taking  the  place  of  type  or  wood-cuts  for  print- 
ing ; —  usually  mounted  on  blocks  of  wood  to 
the  height  of  type.  Simmonds. 

II  ST£r'Jj:-0-TYP-?R,  «.  One  who  stereotypes,  or 
makes  stereotype.  Entick. 

II  STER'15-O-TYPE-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Work  done 
by  a  stereotyper ;  stereotype-plates.  Davis. 

II  STER-e-0-T'S'P'lC,  a.  Relating  to  stereotype  ; 
stereotype.  ■•  Entick. 

II  STER'?-p-TYP-JNG,  n.    The  act  or  the  process 

of  making  stereotype-plates.  Davis, 

Stereotyping  was  introduced  into  London  by  Wilson  in 

1804.  Haydn. 


II  STER-^-O-TY-POG'RA-PH^R,  n.  A  stereotype 
printer.  '  Entick. 

II  STER-^-O-TY-POG'RA-PIIY,  n.  [Gr-  ffrfpfrff, 
firm,  solid,  rjJTTOf,  a  blow,  type,  and  yp^tptu,  to 
write.]  The  art  of  printing  on  stereotype ; 
printing  in  stereotype.  Entick, 

STER'ILE,  a.  [Gr.  crtlpog,  cTf/ipSg,  stiff  with  age, 
barren;  L.  sterilis;  It.  sterile;  Sp..esteril;  Fr. 
sterile.] 

1.  Barren;  unfruitful;  not  productive;  that 
cannot  bear  or  bring  forth  ;  infecund  ;  —  opposed 
to  fertile.     "A  sterile  promontory."  S/iak. 

She  is  grown  sterile  and  barren,  and  her  births  of  animals 
arc  now  very  inconsiderable.  More. 

2.  (Bat.)  Noting  flowers  which  bear  stamens, 
but  not  pistils;  staminate.  Gray. 

STJgl-RlL'l-TY,  71.  [L.  sterilitas  ;  It.  sterilita  ;  Sp. 
esterilidad  \  Fr.  sterilitr'.']  The  state  of  being 
sterile ;  want  of  fertility ;  barrenness  ;  imfruitful- 
ness ;  unproductiveness. 

The  fruitfulneea  of  their  valleys  recompenses  the  FicriUfi/ 
of  their  hills.  J-loioell. 

One  cannot  ascribe  thia  to  any  sterility  of  expression,  but 
to  the  genius  of  his  times.  I'opc. 

STER'IL-[ZE,  r.  a.  To  make  sterile  or  barren  ; 
to  deprive  of  fecundity,  or  the  power  of  pro- 
duction.    "  Sterilizing  the  earth."     Woodward. 

STER'LjpT,  n.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  sturgeon,  the 
swimming-bladder  of  which  yields  the  best 
Russian  isinglass,  and  its  roe  caviare;  Acipen- 
ser  Rvthenus.  Pennant. 

STER'LING,  a.  [From  A.  S.  steoran,  to  rule,  to 
direct.  Somner.  —  From  Easterlings^  people  of 
the  north-east  of  Europe,  some  of  whom  were 
employed,  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  regulating 
the  coinage  of  England.     Camden."] 

1.  A  word  applied  to  all  lawful  money  of 
Great  Britain;  as,  "A  pound  sterling^*-;  "A 
shilling  sterling."  P.  Cyc. 

2.  According  to  a  fixed  standard;  genuine; 
standard  ;  pure  ;  true  ;  real ;  positive  ;  substan- 
tial ;  as,  "  A  work  of  sterling  meritt" 

Then  decent  pleasantry  and  sterling  sense. 
That  neither  gave  nor  would  endure  ottcnce.       Cowper. 
4^f*'The  word  was  not  in  use  before  the  Con- 
quest, though  some  have  {i;iven  it  a  Saxon  derivation. 
..  .  From   tlie  twelfth  century  English  money  was 
designated  all  over  Europe  as  sterling  "     P.  Cyc. 

STER'LING,  a.  1.  Standard  English  money  or 
coin. 

Four  thousand  pound  of  sterlings.       Ji.  Gloucester. 

2.  A  term  denoting  a  standard,     [r.]   Leake. 

STER'LING,  n.     {Arch.)  A  defence  to  the  pier  of 

a  bridge ;  starling,     [ii.]  Pennant. 

STERN,  a.  [A.  S.  styrne;  Dut.  stuursch;  Ger. 
storrig.  —  From  to  stare.     Skinner.     Sei-enixis.] 

1.  Severe  of  countenance  or  look  ;  harsh  in 
aspect ;  forbidding ;  severe  ;  austere ;  strict. 

By  the  stem  brow  and  waspish  action.  Shak. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look.  Shak. 

2.  Severe  of  manners ;  harsh ;  rigid ;  cruel ; 
rigorous ;  hard  ;  unrelenting ;  inflexible. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible: 

Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless.      Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Austere. 

STERN,  n.  [A.  S.  steorem ;  styran,  steoran^  to 
steer.  —  See  Steer.] 

1.  {Naut.)  The  after  end  or  hindermost  part 
of  a  vessel,  where  the  rudder  is  placed.     Dana. 

2.  Post  of  management ;  direction. 

The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  send, 

And  sit  at  chiefcst  stern  of  public  weal.  Shak. 

3.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing.      Bp.  Hall. 
By  the  stem,  (J^ant.)  said  of  a  ship  when  her  stern 

is  lower  than  her  head;  — in  contradistinction  to  by 
the  head.  Dana. 

fSTERN'A^E,  n.     The  steerage  or  stern.     Shak. 

STER'NAL, «.  Relating  to  the  sternum  or  breast- 
bone. Dunglison. 

STERN'B^RG-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  very  sectile  min- 
eral, composed  of  sulphur,  silver,  and  iron,  and 
leaving  traces  on  paper  like  plumbago;  —  so 
named  from  Count  Sternberg.  Dajia. 

STERN'BOARD,   n      (Natit.)    The  motion    of    a 

vessel  when  going  stern  foremost.      Mar.  Diet. 

To  wake  a  steniboard,  to  fall  back,  as  a  vessel,  from 

the  point  she  lias  gained  on  the  last  tack.    Mar,  Diet, 

STERN'— CHASE,  n.  A  chase  or  pursuit  when 
the  stern  only  is  seen,  and  afar  on  ;  a  chase  far 
behind.  Clarke. 
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STERN'-CHAs-5R,  «.  (Naut.)  A  cannon  in  the 
after  part  of  a  ship,  pointing  astern,  and  in- 
tended to  annoy  a  vessel  in  pursuit.  Mar.  Diet. 

STERNED(stemd),p.a.  {Nmii.)  Having  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  stern.  "A  square-stenjed,  or  a 
pink-stenied,  vessel."  Todd. 

t  STERN'pR,  n.  [A.  S.  steoran,  to  steer,  to  rule.] 
A  governor  ;  a  director.  Dr.  Clarke. 

STERN'-FAsT,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  to  confine  the 
stern  of  a  vessel  to  a  wharf,  &c.        Mar.  Diet. 

STERN'-FRAME,  ».  {Ship-buildingi.)  The  frame 
composed  of  the  stern-post  transom  and  the 
fashion-pieces.  Mar.  Diet. 

STER-JfI'JVM,n.pl.  (Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Anseres 
and  family  Laridm,  hav- 
ing a  slender  bill  nearly 
straight,  Jong  wings,  and  a 
forked  tail ;  terns.    Gray. 

STERN'KNEE,  a.     (^Ship-building.)  The  sternson. 


Sterna  macroura. 


STERN'LY,  ad.     In  a  stern  manner.  Milton. 

STERN'MOST,  a.  {Naut.)  Farthest  astern,  as  a 
ship  or  ships.  Faleoner. 

STERN 'J^PSS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being  stem  ; 
severity  of  countenance  or  look  ;  austerity. 
2.  Rigor  ;  inflexibility  ;  cruelty. 
I  have  sternness  in  my  soul  enough 
To  hear  of  soldiers'  work.  Dinjden, 

STER'N0-C5s-TAL,  a.  [Gr.  criprnv,  the  breast, 
and  L.  eosta,  a  rib.]  Noting  ribs  attached  to 
the  breast-bone.  Roberts. 

STER'NpN,  «.  [Gr.  cTifvov,  the  breast.]  The 
breast-bone  ;  the  sternum.  Wiseman. 

STERN'-PORT,  n.  {Naut.)  A  port-hole  in  the 
stern.  Mar.  Diet. 

STERN'-POST,  n.  {Naut.)  The  aftermost  timber 
in  a  ship,  reaching  froTn  the  after  end  of  the 
keel  to  the  deck. 

The  stem  and  stern-post  are  the  two  extremities  of  a  ves- 
sel's frame.  Dayia. 

STERN'-SHEETS,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  That  part  of  a 
boat  included  between  the  stern  and  the  after- 
most seat  of  the  rowers,  —  generally  furnished 
with  seats  for  passengers.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  STERN^'MAN,  n.     A  steersman.         Chapman. 

STERN'SON,  m.  {Ship-bidlding.)  The  continua- 
tion of  the  keelson,  to  which  the  stern-post  is 
secured  by  bolts.  Ogilvie. 

ETER  'JVUM,  n.  [Low  L. ;  Gr.  arlpvov,  the  breast.] 
{Anat.)'  A  flat,  azygous,  symmetrical  bone  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  and  articulated  with 
the  clavicles  and  with  the  seven  upper  ribs  on 
each  side  by  means  of  their  cartilages ;  the 
breastbone.  Dunglison. 

STER-NU-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  aternutatio.']  The 
act  of  sneezing.  Quincy 

ST^R-NU'TA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  stermito,  sternuo,  to 
sneeze.]  Having  the  quality  of  provoking  to 
sneeze ;  sternutatory.  Bailey. 

ST^R-NU'TA-TO-RY,  a.  [It.  stemutatorio ;  Fr. 
sternutatoire.']  That  provokes  sneezing ;  tend- 
ing to  cause  sneezing ;  sternutative.  Good. 

STJJR-NU'TA-Tp-RY,  n.  (Med.)  A  substance 
that  provokes  sneezing,  as  tobacco.    Dunglison, 

STERN'— WAY,  n.  {Naut.)  The  movement  by 
which  a  ship  retreats,  or  goes  backward,  with 
her  stern  foremost.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  STER-QU{-LI'NOUS,  a.  [L.  sterquilinium,  a 
dung-pit.]    Mean  ;  dirty  ;  paltry ;  vile.   Howell. 

t  STERT,  V.  n.    To  start.  Chaucer. 

STER-TO'RI-OUS,  a.    Stertorous.  Carlyle. 

STER'TO-ROtJs,  a.  [L.  sterto,  to  snore ;  Fr.  ster- 
toreux.]  Noting  the  deep  snoringwhich  accom- 
panies inspiration  in  some  diseases,  particularly 
in  apoplexy.  Dunglison. 

To  starve. 


t  STERVE,  V. 

ST  ETCH,  n.  {Agric.)  The  ridge  or  strip  of  land 
lying  between  one  furrow  and  another.  [Local, 
England.]  HalUwell. 


ST^-THOM'^-TpR,  n.  [Gr.  crrseof,  the  breast, 
and  iiirpov,  a  measure.]  {Med.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  extent  of  movement  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  ks  a  means  of  diagnosis  in 
thoracic  diseases.  Dunglison. 

STETH'O-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  artjOo!,  the  breast,  and 
dKuniui,  to  examine;  Fr.  stethoscope.']  An  in- 
strument for  exploring  the  chest. 

.6®^  The  stetkoscope^  sometimes  called  a  pectori- 
loque,  is  a  cyhnder  of  wood  from  four  inches  to  a  foot 
long,  pierced  by  a  longitudinal  canal  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  the  end  terminat- 
ing in  a  funnel-shaped  cavity.  The  physician  puts 
the  funnel-shaped  extremity  on  the  chest  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  applies  his  ear  to  the  other.    Dungliaoii. 

STETH-O-SCOP'tC,         ;  a.  Relating  to  the  steth- 
STETH-0-SCOP'I-OAL,  )  oscope.  Med.  Jour. 

STEVE,  u.  u.     To  stow  away  in  a  ship.    Knowles. 

STE'V^-DORE,  n.  A  person  who  superintends 
the  stowage  of  a  ship's  cargo.  Simmonds. 

t  STE'VEN  (sts'vn),  n.  [A.  S.  stefnan,  to  call,  to 
proclaim.]     A  cry  or  loud  clamor.  Spenser. 

STEW  (stu),  n. ;  pi.  stews.  [A.  S.  stofa,  a  stove, 
a  bath ;  Old  Fr.  esticve,  a  stove,  a  sweating- 
house  ;  Fr.  etuve,  a  stove,  a  sweating-house.] 

1.  A  bagnio  ;  a  hot-house. 

As  burning  ^tna  from  his  boiling  stew 

Doth  belch  out  flames.  Spen^r. 

2.  A  house  of  prostitution ;  a  brothel ;  — 
generally  used  in  the  plural.  South. 

Witli  them  there  are  no  stews,  no  dissolute  houses.       Bacon. 

3.  t  A  prostitute  ;  a  whore.      Sir  A.  Weldon. 

4.  Meat  stewed.  "  A  s^etc  of  veal."  Johnson. 

5.  Confusion,-  difficulty;  disorder  or  excite- 
ment of  mind.  Roget. 

STEW,  re.  [A.  S.  stow,  a  place.  —  See  Stow.]  A 
small  pond  where  fish  are  kept  for  the  table  ; 
a  store-pond.  Chaucer.     Sirfimonds. 

STEW"  (stu),  v.  a.  [It.  stufare  ;  Sp.  cstofar;  Old 
Fr.  estziver,  to  stew;  Fr.  etuver.  —  Dut.  §  Ger. 
Steven;  Dan.  stove;  Sw.  stufva. — From  A.  S. 
stofa,  stove,  bath  ;  Old  Fr.  estuve,  stove,^  sweat- 
ing-house ;  Fr.  Huve,  stove,  sweating-house.  — 
See  Stove,  re.]  \i.  stewed  ;  pp.  stewing, 
STEWED.]  To  boil,  seethe,  cook,  concoct,  or  pre- 
pare, with  a  little  water,  in  a  slow,  moist  heat. 
stewed  shrimps  and  Afric  eoekles  shall  exeite 
A  jaded  drinker's  languid  appetite.  Francis. 

STEW,  V.  n.  To  be  seethed  in  a  slow,  moist  heat, 
or  in  a  slow,  gentle  manner.  Johnson. 

STEW'ARD  (stu'jrd),  n.  [K.  S.  stiicard;  —  from 
Icel.  stia,  work,  and  weard,  a  guard.  Bnsworth. 
—  Anciently  stede-ward.  A.  S.  stede,  place, 
stead,  and  weard,  a  guard.] 

1.  A  superintendent  of  another's  affairs. 

Take  nn  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land; 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute. 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain.  Shak. 

2.  An  officer  of  state. 

The  Duke  of  Suffblk  is  the  first,  and  claims 

To  be  high  steward.  Sliah. 

3.  In  colleges,  an  officer  who  provides  pro- 
visions for  the  students  ;  —  also  an  officer  who 
adjusts  the  accounts  of  the  students.     Stearns. 

4.  {Naut.)  An  officer  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  the  table,  and  the  charge  of  provisions. 

Lord  high  steward,  anciently  one  of  the  great  ofiicera 
of  state  in  England,  now  an  officer  appointed  only  for 
some  special  occasion,  as  a  coronation  or  the  trial  of 
a  peer.  P.  Cyc. 

t  STEW'ARD  (stu'jrd),  v.  a.  To  manage,  as  a 
steward.     "  Stewarding  the  state."  Fuller. 

STEW'ARD-ESS,  re.  A  female  steward.  Martineau. 

t  STEW'ARD-LY,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  stew- 
ard.   "  Stewardly  dispensed."  Tooker. 

STEW'ARD-RY,  re.  The  office  of  a  steward  ; 
stewardship  ;  superintendence.  Byrom. 

STEW'ARD-SHIP,  re.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
steward;  stewardry.  Shak. 

STEW'ING,  re.  The  act  or  operation  of  seething 
or  boiling  slowly.  Cook. 

STEW'!SH,a.  Suiting  a  brothel  or  stews.  "Rules 
of  steioish  ribaldry."  Bp.  Hall. 

STEW'pAn,  n.  A  pan  used  for  stewing.  Johnson. 

STEW'POT,  re.  A  pot  used  for  stewing.  Overbury. 

STHEN'JC,  a.    [Gr.  o■fl^^'05,  strength.]  {Med.)  Not- 


ing diseases  which  depend  upon  excessive  ex- 
citement ;  dynamic.  ,  Dunglison. 

STMCCMTO  (ste-att-chi'to),  n.  [It.]  {Sculp.) 
A  very  low  relief,  adopted  for  works  which 
could  be  allowed  little  projection  from  the  sur- 
face or  base-line  chosen.  Fairholt. 

STi'AN,  n.  A  humor  in  the  eyelid  ;  a  sty.  Smart. 

STIB'I-AL,  a.  [L.  stibium,  antimony.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  antimony ;  antimonial. 
"  Stibial  or  eruginous  sulphur."  Harvey. 

t  STIB-I-A'RI-AN,  re.  [L.  stibium,  antimony.]  A 
cant  term  for  a  violent  man.  White. 

STIB'I-AT-^D,  a.  [L.  stibium,  antimony.]  Im- 
pregnated with  antimony.  Smart. 

STI'BIC,  a.    {Chem.)  Antimonie.  Wright. 

STIB'!-oOs,  a.     {Chem.)  Antimonious.    Wright. 

STIB'I-tjM,n.  [L.]  (Min.)  Antimony;  —  anti- 
mony glance ;  stibnite.  Dcfna. 

STIB'NITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  sectile  mineral  some- 
times crystallized,  of  metallic  lustre,  lead-gray 
color,  and  consisting  of  sulphur  and  antimony ;  — 
called  also  antimony -glance,  and  stibium.  Dana. 

t  STIc'A-DOS,  re.    A  plant  or  herb.      Ainsworth. 

STIC-CA'DO,  re.  (Mus.)  An  instrument  consist- 
ing of  small  lengths  of  wood,  metal,  or  glass, 
resting  on  the  edges  of  a  kind  of  open  box,  and 
gradually  increasing  in  size.  Moore. 

STIjEH  (stik),  re.  [Gr.  avisos.']  A  line  ;  a  verse  : 
—  a  term  formerly  used  in  poetry  and  in  num- 
bering the  books  of  Scripture  ;  —  in  rural  affairs, 
an  order,  row,  or  rank  of  trees.  Todd.  Chalmers. 

STljEH'!C,'a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  lines 
or  verses.  Beck. 

STteH'O-MAN-CY,  re.  [Gr.  uH-jf^ot,  a  verse,  and 
navTtia,  divination.]  Divination  by  lines  or  pas- 
sages in  a  book,  taken  at  hazard.  Brande. 

STl-jEHOlVl'5-TRY  (ste-koin'e-tre),  re.  [Gr.  art-ffo;, 
a  verse,  and  nirpov,  measure.]  A  catalogue  of 
books  of  Scripture,  to  which  is  added  the  num- 
ber of  the  verses  each  book  contains.  Lardner. 

STiCH'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Stellaria.  Loudon. 

STICK,  re.  [A.  S.  sfieca,  a  stick ;  sticce,  a  piece  ; 
Dut.  sfok,  a  stick  ;  Ger.  sleeken,  stock  ;  Dan. 
stok ;  Sw.  stika,  stock  ;  Icel.  stiki.  —  Gael,  stic, 
stoe,  stuic  ;  Ir.  stoe.  —  It.  stecca,  stecco.  —  See 
Stake,  and  Stock.] 

1.  A  twig  or  small  branch  separated  from  a 
shrub  or  tree ;  —  a  piece  of  wood  cut  for  the  fire. 

Some  gather  sticks  the  kindled  flames  to  feed.      JDryden. 

2.  A  portion  of  a  tree  used  in  the  framework 
of  a  building ;  as,  "  A  stick  of  timber." 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  fit  to  be  held  in  the  hand  ; 
a  club  ;  a  cane  ;  a  staff';  as,  "A  walking  stick.'* 

4.  A  long,  slender  cylinder,  as  of  candy. 

Licorice  paste  in  the  form  otsticks.  Simmonds. 

5.  Any  instrument  of  greater  length  than 
breadth ;  as,  "  A  printer's  composing  stick.'* 

6.  A  wound  made  with  a  pointed,  penetrating 
weapon  ;  a  stab.  Tooke. 

.5  st!cA:(j/eeZs,  twenty-five  eels.  [Local,Eng.]  Wright. 
Syn.  —  See  Staff. 

STICK,  V.  a.  [Goth,  staggan,  stiggan;  A.  S. 
stician  ;  Dut.  steken ;  Ger.  stecken ;  Dan.  stiklce ; 
Sw.  sticka ;  — "W.  ystigan ;  Ir.  steacham ;  Gael. 
Stic]     \i.  STUCK ;  pp.  sticking,  stuck.] 

1.  To  pierce,  as  with  a  pointed  weapon ;  to 

stab  ;  to  penetrate  :  — to  kill  by  piercing. 

The  Heruli,  when  their  old  kindred  fell  sick,  stuck  them 
with  a  dagger.  Grew. 

2.  To  thrust,  or  to  fasten  by  thrusting ;  to  in- 
fix ;  to  cause  to  penetrate  ;  to  insert.  "  Thou 
slickest  a  dagger  in  me."  Shak, 

Here,  Fluellcn,  wear  thou  this  favor  for  me,  and  stick  it  in 
thy  cap.  Shak, 

3.  To  fasten  by  causing  to  adhere  to  the  sur- 
face ;  to  attach.  "  Sticking  on  a  ^aXcii," Addison. 

A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow, 

"With  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes.       Shak. 

4.  To  set  with  something  pointed. 

stick  the  sides  with  boughs  of  balefhl  yew.         Dryden. 

5.  To  fix  on  a  pointed  instrument  or  body. 

He  stuck  the  fruit  upon  his  knife.  Johnson, 

To  stick  out,  to  put  out ;  to  cause  to  project. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  1,  9,  0.  *.  short;  A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAke,  FAR,  fAsT,  FAlL  ;    HilR,  HER; 
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STICK,  V,  n.  1.  To  cleave  or  adhere  ;  to  stay  or 
remain  fixed,  fast,  or  imited. 

In  their  quarrelSj  they  proceed  to  calling  names  till  they 
light  upon  one  that  is  sure  to  stick.  Druden. 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat.  Shak. 

2.  To  rest  or  be  lodged  in  the  memory. 

The  going  away  of  that  which  had  staid  so  long  doth  yet 
stick  with  me.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  hindered  from  moving  or  proceed- 
^^g)  by  insertion;  to  be  stopped  ;  to  be  infixed. 

He  threw;  the  trembling  weapon  passed 
Through  nine  buU-hidcs,  each  under  other  placed 
On  hia  oroad  shield,  and  stvjck  within  the  last.        Dryden. 

4.  To  be  embarrassed  or  puzzled. 

Where  they  atick,  they  are  not  to  be  farther  puzzled  by 
putting  them  upon  finding  it  out  themselves.  Locke. 

5.  To  hesitate  ;  to  scruple  ;  to  doubt ;  to  waver. 

Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggared, 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign.  Shok, 

To  stick  by,  to  be  constant  or  faithful  to  ;  to  support, 
"■  The  knave  will  stick  by  thee,  I  can  assure  thee  that : 
he  will  not  out ;  he  is  true  bred."  Shak.  —  To  stick 
out,  to  be  prominent ;  to  project.  *•■  His  hones,  that 
were  not  seen,  stick  owi."  Job  xxxiii.  2U  —  To  refuse 
compliance  ;  to  be  obstinate.  —  To  stick  to,  to  he  con- 
stant or  firm  in  adherence  or  attachment. —  To  stick 
upon,  to  dwell  or  remain  upon.;  not  to  lease.  Addison. 

STICK'-CHiM-N?Y,  n.  Part  of  a  chimney  above 
the  fireplace,  made  with  sticks  laid  crosswise 
and  cemented  with  clay.  [Local.]  Mrs.  Clavers. 

STICK'^R,  n.     One  who  sticks  or  stabs.      Booth. 

STICK'J-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  sticky  ;  viscosity.  Johnson. 

STICK'— LAC,  n.  A  form  of  lac,  known  in  com- 
merce, encrusting  the  shoots  of  certain  tropical 
trees  from  which  this  resin  exudes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  punctures  of  the  female  of  a 
small  insect  {Coccus  Jicus).  —  See  Lac.    Miller. 

STICKLE  (stik'kl),  v.  n.  ["  From  the  practice 
of  prize-fighters,  who  placed  seconds  with 
staves,  or  sticks,  to  interpose  occasionally." 
Johnson.']        [i.    stickled  ;    pp.     stickling, 

STICKLED.] 

1.  To  take  part;  to  interpose:  —  to  contend 
pertinaciously  ;  to  altercate. 

Fortune,  as  she  's  wont,  turned  fickle, 

And  for  the  foe  began  to  stickle.  Biidibras. 

The  moralist,  though  he  always  prefers  substantials  before 

forms,  yet,  where  the  latter  affect  the  former,  he  will  stickle 

as  earnestly  for  them.  Search, 

2.  To  act  indecisively  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  waver. 

When  he  sees  half  of  the  Christians  killed,  and  the  rest  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  routed,  he  stickles  between  the  remainder 
of  God's  host  and  the  race  of  fiends.  Dryden. 

t  STICKLE,  V.  a.     To  arbitrate.  Drayton. 

STICKLE-bACK,  n.  (Ich.)  An  acanthopterygious 
fish  of  the  genus  Gaste- 
rosteus  and  family  THff- 
lidce  ;  —  distinguished 
by  having  hard  cheeks, 
dorsal  and  ventral 
spines,  and  a  body  gen- 
erally scaleless,  but  protected  more  or  less  at 
the  sides  by  shield-like  plates.  Storer. 

STiC'KLE-BAG,  n.     The  stickleback.         Walton. 

STIC'KLgR,  n.  L  A  sidesman  to  fencers  ;  for- 
merly one  who  stood  by  to  part  the  combatants 
when  victory  could  be  determined  without  blood- 
shed ;  —  so  called  from  the  sticks,  or  staves,  in 
their  hands,  with  which  they  interposed  between 
the  duellists.  Dryden. 

2.  A  pertinacious  contender  about  any  thing. 

No  sycopliant  or  slave,  that  dared  oppose 

Her  sacred  cause,  but  trembled  wben  he  rose; 

And  every  venal  stickler  for  the  yoke 

Felt  himself  crushed  at  the  first  word  he  spoke.  Cotvper. 

3.  {Eng.  Law.)  An  inferior  officer  who  cut 
wood  for  the  priory  of  Ederose,  within  the 
king's  parks  of  Clarendon.  Cowell. 

STiCKL:5R-LiKE,  w.    Like  a  stickler.         Shak. 

STICK'Y,    a.      Viscous  ;    adhesive  ;  -glutinous  ; 

viscid*;  adherent ;  tenacious ;  gluey.         Bacon. 

STID'DY,  n,  '[Icel.  stedia.l  An  anvil ;  —  also,  a 
smith's  shop  ;  a  stithy.     [Local,  JEng.]  Brockett. 

STIFF,  a.  [A.'  S.  stif;  Dut.  styf;  Ger.  steif', 
Dan.  stiVtStiiv;  Svr.styf;  IceL  sty fr.—W.  syth.] 

1.  Hard  to  bend ;  resisting  flexure  ;  not  flex- 
ible, limber,  flaccid,  or  pliant ;  rigid.       Milton. 

As  a  stick,  when  once  it  is  dry  and  stfJT,  you  may  break  it, 
but  you  can  never  bend  it  into  a  etraighter  posture,  so  doth 
the  man  become  incorrigible  who  is  settled  and  stiffrned  in 
vice.  Barrow. 

2.  Tolerably  hard  or  firm ;  not  yielding  easily 
to  the  touch ;  not  soft  or  fluid. 


still  less  and  less  my  boiling  spirits  flow; 

And  I  grow  niijf',  ^'^  cooling  metals  do.  Dryden. 

3.  Strong;  fresh.     "As^^^gale."    Denham. 

4.  Stubborn;  obstinate;  unyielding;  rigor- 
ous ;  pertinacious ;  dogmatic. 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong.  Dryden. 

5.  Formal  ;  starched  ;  ceremonious  ;  con- 
strained ;  not  easy  or  natural  in  manner. 

The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative;  the  Italians 
stiff,  ceremonious,  and  reserved.  Addison. 

6.  Not  written  with  ease;  harsh;  rough;  rude. 
**  Stiff,  formal  style."  Gondibert. 

Your  composition  needs  uot  be  at  all  the  stiff'cr,  but  may 
be  the  freer,  for  the  pains  thus  employed  upon  it.         Seeker. 

7.  (Naut.)  Able  to  carry  a  great  deal  of  sail 
without  lying  over  much  on  the  side  ;  —  opposed 
to  crank.  Dana. 

Syn.  —  See  Formal. 

STIFF'-BORNE,  ci.   Strenuously  supported.  Shak. 

STIF'FEN  (stif'fn),  V.  a.  [i.  stiffened;  pp. 
STIFFENING,  STIFFENED.]  To  make  stitf,  in- 
flexible, unpliant,  or  torpid. 

Wlien  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  cars. 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.  Shak, 

STIF'FEN  (stif'fn),  v.  n,  1.  To  grow  or  become 
stiff,  rigid,  unpliant,  or  inflexible. 

Like  one.i'ust  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heaven, 

Who  pants  tbr  breath,  and  stiffens^  yet  alive.       Addison. 

2.  To  become  hard  or  firm,  from  a  liquid  state. 

The  tender  soil,  then  stiffening  by  degrees. 

Shut  from  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  seas,   Dnjden. 

3.  To  become  obstinate  or  less  susceptive  of 
impression  ;  to  grow  obdurate. 

Some  souls  we  see 
Grow  hard  and  stiffen  with  adversity.  Drj/den. 

STIP'FEN-ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  making  stiff,  or 

the  state  of  becoming  stiff.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  That  which  makes  stiff.  Clarke. 

STIF'FEN-ING-OR'D^R,  n.  {Com.)  A  permis- 
sion granted  by  the  customs  to  take  on  board 
heavy  goods  as  ballast.  Sinunonds. 

STIFF'-HEART-pD  (-h'irt-ed),  a.  Obstinate  ; 
stubborn;  contumacious;  obdurate. 

They  are  impudent  children,  and  stiff-hearted,       Ezek.  ii.  4. 

STIFP'LY,  ad.  "With  stiffness  ;  inflexibly  ;  stub- 
bornly.    '•  Bear  me  stiffly  up."  Shak. 

STIFF'-NECKED  (-nekt),  a.  Stubborn ;  obsti- 
nate ;  pervicacious  ;  headstrong  ;  contumacious. 

Be  ye  not  stiff-necked,  as  your  fathers  were.    2  Chron.  xxx,  8. 

STlFF'-NECK-^D-NJESS,  ?i.    The  quality  of  being 

stiff-necked ;  stubbornness.  PhiUipa. 

STIFF'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  stiff ;  want  of  pliancy,  flexibility,  or  lim- 
berness ;  rigidity;  inflexibility. 

2.  Torpidness  ;  sluggishness  ;  inactivity. 

My  sinews  slacken,  and  an  icy  stiffness 

Benumbs  my  blood.  Denham. 

3.  Obstinacy  ;  stubbornness  ;  pertinacity. 

These  hold  their  opinions  with  the  greatest  stiffness.     Locke. 

4.  Formality  ;  ceremoniousness.     Atterhury. 

5.  Want  of  ease  or  naturalness  ;  harshness. 

AstiffnesR  and  affectation  which  are  utterly  abhorrent  from 
all  good  writing.  FeUnn. 

STI'FLE  (sti'fl),  ■(?.  a.  [A  dim.  of  stiif.  —  'Fr. 
etoffer,  to  stuff;  etouffer,  to  stifle.  Richardson.'] 

[t.  STIFLED  ;  pp.   STIFLING,  STIFLED.] 

1.  To  oppress  or  to  kill,  in  consequence  of 
impeding  respiration  by  covering  the  mouth,  or 
filling  it  with  some  irrespirable  substance ;  to 
suffocate;  to  smother;  to  choke. 

So  he  wrapped  them  and  entangled  them,  keeping  down 
by  force  the  featlier  bed  and  pillows  hard  unto  their  mouths, 
that  within  a  while  smorea  fsmotheredj  and  ptijicd,  their 
breath  failing,  they  gave  up  to  God  their  innocent  souls  into 
the  joys  of  heaven.  Sir  T.  More, 

I  took  my  leave,  being  hvlistijled  with  the  closeness  of  the 
room.  Swift. 

2.  To  extinguish;  to  quench;  to  check;  to 
suppress  ;  to  deaden  ;  to  destroy. 

[Colored  bodies]  stop  and  sti^e  in  themselves  the  rays 
which  they  do  not  reflect  or  transmit.  jyeivlon. 

By  some  trivial  pretences  he  seems  to  have  satisfied  him- 
self, and  stifled  the  sentiments  which  natural  pity  and  reli- 
gion could  not  but  suggest  to  hira.  Atterhury. 

Syn. —  See  Suffocate. 

STI'FLE,  V.  n.  To  perish  by  suffocation  or  stran- 
gulation. Shak. 

STI'FLE  (sti'fl),  n.  The  joint  which  connects  the 
upper  bone  of  a  horse's  thigh  with  the  lower  ; 
the  stifle-joint.  Touatt. 

STi'FLE-BONE  (sti'fl-bon),  «.    A  small,  irregular 


bone  connected  with  both  the  upper  and  lower 
bones  of  a  horse's  thigh,  and  corresponding 
to  the  knee-pan  in  the  human  skeleton.  Youatt. 

STI'FLE-JOINT,  n.  The  joint  which  connects 
the  two  bones  of  a  horse's  thigh.  Youatt. 

t  STI'FLE-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  stifling.  Brewer. 

STiGH  (sti),  n.    See  Sty.  Todd. 

STIG'MA,  n. ;  pi.  L.  stIg'ma-ta  ;  Eng.  stig'm^jj. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  ariyfia;  (rri'<;w,  to  prick,  to  brand.] 

1.  A  brand;  a  mark  with  a  hot  iron.  Johnson. 

2.  A  mark  or  badge  of  infamy  ;  disgrace. 

3.  (Bat.)  The  top  of  the  pistil,  being  that 
part  which  receives  the  pollen.  Gray. 

4.  pi  The  marks  of  the  fivp  wounds  of  Christ, 
on  the  feet,  hands,  and  side  ;  and  sometimes,  in 
addition  to  these,  of  the  wounds  on  the  fore- 
head ;  —  said  to  have  been  received  by  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  many  other  saints  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  Fairholt. 

6.  pi.  {Zofil.)  The  external  orifices  of  the 
trachese  or  air-vessels  of  insects  and  arach- 
noids ;  spiracles.  Microg.  Diet. 

Syn.  —  See  Mark, 

STIG-MA'RJ-A,  n.  [Gr.  cTlyyia,  a  mark.]  {Pal) 
The  fossil  root  of  Sigillaria,  a  fossil  tree  of 
great  height  found  in  the  coal  formation.  —  See 
SiGiLLAitiA.  Lyell. 

j(^j=-  Stigmaria  and  Sigillaria  are  generic  names  that 
include  a  large  proportion  of  the  vegetation  hitherto 
discovered  as  forming  the  basis  of  coal.  Tlie  fossils 
to  which  tlie  term  stigmaria  is  applied  were  formerly 
supposed  to  constitute  a  distinct  genus  of  aquatic 
plants,     ^nstcd.     Lyell, 

STIG-MAT'IC,         ?  „.  1.  Relating  to,  or  having, 
STIG-MAT'r-CAL,  )  a  stigma  ;  branded  or  marked 
with  some  token  of  infamy  or  deformity. 

What  could  that  apish  and  stigmatical  friar  have  done 
either  more  or  worse?  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  stigma ;  disgraceful ; 
ignominious.  *'  Stigmatic  wrinkles."  Old  Play, 

3.  iliot.)  Pertaining  to  the  stigma ;  stigma- 
tose.  Gray. 

tST!G-MAT'JC,».  One  who  has  a  mark  of  infamy 
or  of  deformity. 

Foul  ptigmatic,  that 's  more  than  tliou  canst  tell.         Shak. 

STIG-MAT'r-CAL-Ly,  ad.  With  a  mark  of  in- 
famy or  of  deformity.  Decker. 

STIG'MA-TIZE,  V.  a.  [Gr.  oriy^aTi^u ;  nriyijia,  a 
Stigma;   Fr.   stigmatiser.']      \i.  stigmatized; 

pp.  STIGMATIZING,  STIGMATIZED.] 

1.  To  mark  with  a  hot  iron ;  to  fix  a  stigma 
upon  ;  to  brand. 

Their  cheeks  Etigmatizcd  with  a  hot  iron.  Burton. 

2.  To  fix  or  set  a  mark  of  disgrace  or  in- 
famy on  ;  to  disgrace ;  to  reproach ;  to  vilify. 

Kake,  cut-throat,  thief,  whatever  was  his  crime, 

They  freely  stigmatized  the  wretch  in  rhyme,      Francis. 

STIG'MA-TOSE,  a.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to  the 
stigma;  stigmatic.  Gray. 

STiG'g-NO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  ariywv,  TTiyaivos, 
one  who  is  marlied,  and  fjtavTsia,  divination.] 
Divination  by  writing  on  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Ash. 

t  STIke,  71.     [Gr.  (TTixos.l     A  stanza.      SackviUe. 

STi'LAR,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  stile  of  a  dial. 

Laying  a  ruler  to  the  centre  of  the  plane,  and  to  this  mark, 
draw  a  line  for  the  stilar  line.  31o3:on. 

STIL'BITE,  n.  [Gr.  utIXHv,  lustre.]  (Mm.)  A 
brittle,  subtransparent  or  translucent,  crystal- 
line mineral  occurring  mostly  in  cavities  in 
amygdaloid  or  trap,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  water.  Dana. 

STILE,  n.    [A.  S.  stigel;  Dut.  steiger,  steps ;  Ger. 
steige ;  Dan.  stige ;  Sw.  stege ;  Icel.  stigi.'] 
1.  A  set  of  steps  to  pass  over  a  fence  or  wall. 

There  comes  my  master,  and  another  gentleman  from 
Frogmorc,  over  the  stile  this  way.  Shak. 

■  2.  {Arch.')  The  vertical  piece  in  framing  or 

panelling.  Brando. 

STILE,  n.  Pin  of  a  sundial.  — See  Style.  Moxon. 

STI-LET'TO,  11.  [It.  stiletto,  dim.  from  stilo  (L. 
stylus),  a  style,  a  dagger.] 

1.  A  small,  round,  pointed  dagger. 

Out  with  your  bodkin. 
Tour  pocket-dagger,  your  stiletto,  ~  out  with  it.    Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

2.  An  instrument  for  making  eyelet  holes  in 
needle-work ;  an  eyeleteer.  Sirfimonds, 

3.  t  A  sharp  and  pointed  beard  resembling  a 
stiletto  in  form.  Ford. 
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STI-LET'TO,  V.  a.     To  stab  with  a  stiletto. 

Thie  king,  likewise  stilettoed  by  a  rascal  votary.       Bacon. 

STILL,  v.a.  [A.  S.  stillan  ;  Diit.  ^  Ger.  stillen  ; 
Dan.  stille ;  Sw.  stilla.'\  [i.  stilled  ;  pp.  still- 
ing, STILLED.] 

1.  To  set  or  put  at  rest;  to  stop  the  motion 
of;  to  quiet ;  to  calm  ;  to  compose  ;  to  allay. 

He,  having  a  full  away  over  the  water,  had  power  to  still 
and  compose  it,  as  well  as  to  move  and  disturb  it.  Woodward. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  low  or  gentle  in  sound. 

The  soft  word  the  loud  stilletk.  Gower. 

3.  To  make  silent ;  to  silence ;  to  hush. 

[Morninff]  with  her  radiant  finger  stilled  the  roar 

Of  thunder.chaaed  the  clouds, and  laid  the  winds.  Milton. 

4.  To  appease;  to  tranquillize  ;  to  quiet. 

Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 

Hath  often  stilled  my  brawling  discontent.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Appease. 

STILL,  a.  [A.  S.  stille;  But.  sHl;  Ger.  still, 
stille;  Dan.  stille;  Sw.  stilla.'] 

1.  Silent;  making  no  noise  ;  noiseless. 

The  sea,  that  roared  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  command  was  still.  Addison. 

2.  Soft;  gentle;  mild;  low;  not  loud.  "Af- 
ter the  fire  a  still,  small  voice."  1  Kings  xix.  12. 

Ushered  with  a  shower  $tiU.  Milton. 

3.  Motionless  ;  without  moving  or  stirring. 
**  Still  as  the  grave."  Shak. 

4.  Quiet;  calm;  tranquil;  serene;  placid. 

Keligious  plenaure  moves  gently,  and  therefore  constantly. 
It  does  not  affect  by  rapture,  but  is  like  the  pleasure  of  liealth, 
which  is  still  and  sober.  South. 

5.  t  Continual ;  constant ;  unremitting. 

I  of  these  will  wrest  an  alphabet. 

And  by  still  practice  learn  to  know  the  meaning.    Shak. 

t  STILL,  n.     1.  Calm  ;  silence  ;  stillness.  Baco7i. 
2.  A  steep  ascent.  Wm.  Bi'owne. 

STILL,  conj.  or  ad.  ["  Skinnerlcnows  not  whether 
from  til,  with  the  mere  prefix  s. — Tooke  con- 
siders it  to  be  the  imperative  of  [A.  S.]  stellan, 
ponere,  to  put  or  place,  and  to  be  in  effect 
equivalent  to  yet.  Stilly  then,  must,  iipon  this 
etymology,  be  explained  to  mean,  pone,  put  or 
place,  —  or  hoc  posito,  — this  being  put,  placed, 
supposed,  proposed,  assumed,  granted."  Rich- 
ardson.'] 

1.  To  this  time  ;  till  now;  yet. 

Ciyeta  still  the  place  is  called  from  thee.  Di-yden. 

2.  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding;  however. 

The  desire  of  fame  betrays  the  ambitious  man  into  inde- 
cencies that  lessen  his  reputation;  he  is  i^till  afraid  lest  any  of 
his  actions  should  be  thrown  away  In  private.  Addison. 

3.  In  an  increasing  degree. 

The  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  more  attentively  we 
consider,  the  more  perfectly  s(iH  shall  we  know  them.  Addison. 

4.  Always  ;  ever  ;  continually. 

Dream  after  dream  ensues; 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 
And  pttU  are  disappointed.  Cowper. 

5.  After  that;  again;  in  continuance. 

In  the  primitive  church,  such  as  by  fear  being  compelled 
to  sacrifice  to  strange  gods  after  repented,  and  kept  still  the 
office  of  preaching  the  gospel.  Whitgift. 

t  Still  and  anon,  every  now  and  then  ;  continually  ; 
without  intermission.  Sliak. 

Syn.  —  See  But,  However. 

STILL,  V.  a.     1.  To  extract  or  refine  by  distilla- 
tion ;  to  distil,     "  Stilled  water."  Bai^ret. 
2.  To  let  fall  in  drops. 

nis  once  unkembed  and  barbarous  locks  behold 
Stilling  sweet  oil.  Dryden. 

STILL,  n,  [From  distil."]  An  apparatus  for  the 
distillation  of  liquids  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale  ; 
a  vessel  for  distillation ;  an  alembic. 

I  ordered  the  still  to  be  fitted  to  the  largest  copper,  which 
held  about  sixty-four  gallons.  Cook. 

f  STILL,  V.  71.  To  drop  ;  to  fall  in  drops  ;  to  distil. 

From  her  fair  eyes  wiping  the  dewy  wet 

Which  softly  stilled.  Spenser. 

STIL'LA  '  TIM,  ad.    [L.]    Drop  by  drop.     Foster. 

STiL-LA-Ti"TIOlJS,  a.  [L.  stillatitius.]  Falling 
in  drops,  or  drawn  by  a  still.  Johnson. 

STIL'LA-TO-RV,  n.     [From  still  or  distil.'] 

1.  A  vessel  used  in  distillation  ;  a  still.    Bacon. 

2.  The  room  in  which  distillation  is  con- 
ducted ;  a  laboratory,     [k.]  Wotton. 

STILL'-BIRTH,  n.   The  state  of  being  still-born  ; 

the  birth  of  a  lifeless  child.  Cowper. 

STILL'-BORN,    a.     Born   lifeless ;   dead   in  the 

birth;  dead-born. 


Many  caanalties  were  but  matter  of  sense,  as  whether  a 
child  were  abortive  or  still-bom.  Graunt, 

The  still-born  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung, 
And  died  imperiect  on  the  faltering  tongue.        Dryden. 

STILL'BtJRN,  V.  a.  To  burn  while  in  the  pro- 
cess of  distillation.  Smart. 

STILL'jpR,  n.   One  who  stills  or  quiets.  Casaubon. 

STILL'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where  distilling  is 
performed  ;  a  distillery.  Ash.     Slmmonds. 

STIL'Lf-CIDE,  n.  [L.  stillicidium;  stilla, -a.  drop, 
and  cado,  to  fall.]  A  succession  of  drops,  as 
from  the  eaves  of  a  house,     [r.]  Bacon. 

STIL-LI-CID'I-OUS,  a.  Falling  in  drops  ;  stilla- 
titious.     [r.]  Browne. 

STXLL'ING,  n.    1.  Act  of  one  who  stills  or  quiets, 
2.  A  stand  for  casks,     [r,]  Johnson. 

STILL'-LIFE,  n.  {Painting.)  The  representa- 
tion of  such  things  as  are  without  animal  life, 
and  which  generally  form  mere  adjuncts  to  a 
picture,  as  fruit,  flowers,  groups  of  furniture, 
and  a  variety  of  other  objects.  Fairholt. 

STILL'N^SS,  n.    1.  The  state  of  being  still ;  free- 
dom from  noise  or  motion  ;  quiet;  calm. 
2.  Habitual  silence  ;  taciturnity. 

The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 

The  world  hath  noted.  Holmes. 

STILL '-ROOM,  n.    1.  A  room  for  a  still ;  a  do- 
mestic laboratory.  W.  Eiicy. 
2.    An   apartment  in  a  house   for   keeping 
liquors,  preserves,  &c.                          Simmonds. 

STILL'-STAND,  n.     Stand-still,     [r.]  Shak. 

STIL'LY,  ad.  Silently ;  not  loudly ;  gently ; 
calmly.     "  He  .  .  .  stilly  goes."  More. 

STTL'LY,  a.     Calm;  quiet;  silent;  stiU.     [r.] 

Oft,  in  the  still]/  niplj^t. 
Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 

Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me.  T.  Moore. 

STILL'YARD,  n.     See  Steelyard.  Crabh. 

STiLP-NOM'?-LANE,  n.  [Gr.  aTi?.iTv6i,  glittering, 
and  ^(laq,  black.]  A  black  or  greenish  black 
mineral,  occurring  in  crystalline,  lamellar,  and 
fibrous  masses  in  Silesia,  and  composed  chiefly 
of  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  water. 

Phillips.    Da7ia. 

STILP-NO-SID'^R-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  uTilirvd^,  glitter- 
ing, and  aidvpog,  iron.]  (Mm.)  A  pitch-black  or 
blackish-brown  mineral,  occurring  amorphous, 
stalactitic,  or  massive,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
peroxide  of  iron  and  water.  Dana. 

STILT,  ?2.;  pL  STILTS.  [Dut.  stelt ;  Gewstehe; 
Dan.  stylte;  Sw.  stylta.] 

1.  A  prop   or  pole  with  a  rest  for  the  foot, 
used  in  pairs  for  walking  in  a  raised  position. 

Some  could  not  be  content  to  walk  upon  battlements,  but 
they  must  put  themselves  upon  stilts.  Howell. 

2.  A  root  rising  above  the  ground,     [r.] 

Neither  the  black  nor  white  mangrove  grow  towering  up 
from  stilts  or  rising  roots.  Dampier. 

3-    {Ornith.)    The   long-legged  plover ;    the 
stilt-bird ;  Himantopus  melanopterus,      Yarrell. 

STILT,  V.  a.  [i.  stilted  ;  pp.  stilting,  stilted.] 
To  raise  on  stilts,  or  as  on  stilts. 


This  antic  prelude  of  grotesque  events. 
Where  dwarfs  arc  often  atilted. 


Young. 


STILT'-BIRU,  n.  {Ornith.)  One  of  the  wading 
birds,  —  particularly  the  long-legged  plover,  or 
Iiima7itopus  melanopterus,  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing very  long  and  slender  legs  ;  the  stilt.  Owen. 

STIL'TI-FY,  V.  a.  [Eng.  stilt  and  L.  facio,  to 
make,]     To  raise,  as  on  stilts;  to  stilt.    Byron. 

STILT'-PLOV-PR,  -n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of 
plover  ;  the  stilt.  P,  Cyc. 

STIL'TY,  w.  Raised  on  stilts;  pompous.  Qu.  Rev. 

STIME,  n.  A  particle  of  light.  [Local.]  Halliwell. 

STIM'U-LANT,   a.      [L.   stimulo,    stimulans,   to 

stimulate.]     Stimulating;  exciting.     Falconer. 

STIM'y-LANT,  n.     1.  {Med.)  A  medicine  having 
the  power  to  excite  organic  action.    Dimglison. 
2.  Any  thing  which  incites  ;  that  which  ani- 
mates ;  an  incentive  ;  a  stimulus  ;  a  spur. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  the  stimulant,  used  to  attract  at 
first,  must  be  not  only  continued,  but  heightened,  to  keep  up 
the  attraction.  H.  More. 

STIM'U-LATE,   v.   a.      [L.  stimulo,    stimulatus; 


envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and  throw  contempt  upon  it 
■- '-■  —  ■-  Watts. 


stimulus,  a  goad  ;  It.  sti^nolarei  Sp.  estimular  ; 
Fr.  stimuler.]  \i.  stimulated  ;pp.  stimulat- 
ing, stimulated.] 

1.  To  excite  by  some  physical  or  some  intel- 
lectual stimulus  ;  to  spur  ;  to  impel ;  to  goad  ; 
to  urge  ;  to  incite  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  animate. 

The  ethereal  glow  that  stimulates  thy  frame.  Beattie. 

2.  {Med.)  To  excite  the  organic  action  of,  as 
any  part  of  the  animal  economy.  Sharp. 

STIM-U-LA'TION,  7i.  [L.  stimitlatio ;  It.  stimo- 
lazione  ;  Sp.  estimulacion  ;  Fr.  stim,ulation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  stimulating  or  inciting ;  impul- 
sion ;  encouragement;  a  prompting. 

Some  persons,  from  the  secret  stimulatiojis  of  vanity  or 

vy,  despise  I 1----.-   > — .-   ---i^. . .  -. 

by  wholesale. 

2.  The  action  of  a  stimulant.         Dunglison. 

STIM'y-LA-T|VE,  a.  That  stimulates  ;  stimu- 
lating ;  animating  ;  exciting.  Ash. 

STIM'y-LA-TlVE,  n.     That  which  stimulates. 

The  grief  wliich  the  loss  of  friends  occasioned  Johnson 
seems  to  have  been  a  frequent  stimulative  with  him  to  com- 
position. Sir  J.  Haw/civs. 

STrM'U-LA-TOR,  n.     One  who  stimulates.   Scott. 

STlM'y-LA-TR^SS,  n.  A  female  who  stimulates, 
animates,  or  encourages.  Sumner. 

STIM'U-LtJS,  n.;  pi.  st1m'u-li.  [L.]  1.  Some- 
thing that  excites  or  stimulates ;  a  stimulant ; 
a  spur  ;  an  incitement.  Cole^'idge. 

If  he  could  succeed  in  establishing  it,  it  would  cripple  eve- 
ry incitement  to  virtue,  and  palsy  every  stimulus  to  action. 

Anderson . 

2.  (Med.)  Any  thing  which  excites  the  ani- 
mal economy.  Dunglison. 

STING,  V.  a.  [Goth,  staggan,  stiggan ;  A.  S. 
stingan ;  Dan.  stikke,  stinge  ;  Sw.  sticka,  stinga ; 
lce\.  stinga.  —  See  Stick.]  [z.  stung  (fSTANc)  ; 

pp.  stinging,   STUNG.] 

1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  sharp-pointed 
organ,  like  that  of  certain  insects  and  plants. 

That  snakes  and  vipers  s^r'nj/  and  transmit  their  mischief 
by  the  tail  is  not  easily  to  be  justified,  the  poison  lying  about 
the  teeth,  and  communicated  by  the  bite.  Browne. 

2.  To  pierce  with  pain ;  to  pain  acutely. 
**  Slander  stings  the  brave.'*  Pope. 

STING,  ?6.  [A.  S.  stincg,  sting ;  Dan.  stik;  Sw. 
stick.] 

1.  The  act  of  stinging  ;  a  prick.  Spenser. 

2.  {ZoiJl.)  A  sharp-pointed  organ  with  which 
certain  animals,  particularly  the  females  of 
hymenopterous  insects,  are  provided  for  the 
purposes  of  defence  and  attack.  Westwood. 

Serpents  have  venomous  teeth,  which  arc  mistaken  for 
their  sting.  Bacon. 

3.  {Bat.)  A  large,  stiff,  and  pungent  hair, 
giving  out  an  acrid  juice  if  touched.      Lindley. 

4.  Any  thing  which  resembles  a  sting  in  its 
effects  or  mode  of  acting  ;  whatever  causes  sharp 
pain.     "The  sting  of  conscience."     Sherwood. 

The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the 

law.  1  (Jor.  XV.  se. 

It  is  not  the  jerk  or  sling  of  an  epigram.  Dryden. 

STING'-Bt^LL,  n.  {Ich.)  A  fish,  which,  with  the 
spinous  rays  of  its  dorsal  fin,  inflicts  painful 
wounds  ;  Trachinus  draco.  Yarrell. 

STING'^R,  n.     He  who,  or  that  which,  stings. 

STIN'^I-LY,  ad.    In  a  stingy  or  niggardly  manner. 

STIN'^I-NESS,  ?t.  The  quality  of  being  stingy  ; 
covetousness  ;  niggardliness.  Johiisoji. 

STING'ING,  p.   a.     1.   Wounding  with  a  sting; 

piercing;  painful.  Gilpin. 

2.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  rigid,  sharp-pointed, 

bristly  hairs,   which    emit   an   irritating    fluid 

when  touched.  Lindley. 

STING'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  stinging  manner  ;  by 
stinging.  •  *'  Stingingly  cold."  More. 

STiNG'LgSS,  a.  Having  no  sting.  "  Sthighss 
snake."     *'  The  stingless  tale."  Bp.  Hall. 

STIn'GO  (sting'go),  n.  Sharp  old  beer  ;  —  so  called 
because  it  stings  the  palate.  [Cant.]      Addison. 

STIN'gJY,  a.  ['*It  may  have  been  formed  from 
the  A.  S.  stingan,  to  lay  up,  and,  consequentially, 
to  hoard."  Richai'dsoji.]  Covetous;  niggardly; 
avaricious  ;  parsimonious  ;  close.  Arbuthnot. 
No  little  art  is  made  use  of  to  persuade  them  that  I  ara 
stingy,  and  that  my  place  is  the  worst  in  town.  Knox. 

STINK  (stingk,  82),  v.  n.     [A.  S.  stincan;  Dut.  ^ 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  ^,  JJ,  Y,  slwrt;   A,  ^,  l,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FAKE,  PAR,  fAst,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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Ger.  stiiiken ;  Dan.  stinke ;  Sw.  sfiiika.  —  See 
Stench.]  [i.  stunk  or  stank  ;  pp.  stinking, 
STINK.  —  Stank  is  obsolescent.]  To  emit  a 
stench  or  an  offensive  smell ;  to  smell  ill. 

STINK  (stingk),  v.  a.  To  annoy  with  stench.  Swift. 

An   offensive  or  fetid 
Howell. 


STINK    (sHngk,    82),    a. 
smell ;  a  stench. 


stinkard  {Mt/duus  iiwticeps). 


STINK'ARD,  n.  1.  A  mean,  stinking,  paltry  fel- 
low. "  You  perpetual  stinkard,  go."  B  Jonson 

2.  {Zool.)  A  carniv- 
orous animal  of  the 
weasel  tribe,  about 
fourteen  inches  in 
length,  inhabiting 
Java  and  Sumatra, 
and  capable,  like  the 
skunk,  of  ejecting  a  highly  offensive  fluid  from 
anal  glands,  when  irritated  ;  the  teledu  ;  Mydaus 
meliceps.  Enq.  Cyc. 

STINK'JER,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  stinks  ;  — 
a  stink-pot.  Harvey. 

STINK'HORN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  fungous  plant  of  the 
genus  Phalhcs ;  —  so  called  from  the  disgusting 
odor  it  emits  when  growing.  Baird. 

STINK'ING-LY,  arf.  "With  a  stink  or  stench.  SJtak. 

STINK'-POT,  )i.  An  earthen  jar  or  shell,  charged 
with  powder,  grenades,  and  often  materials  of 
an  offensive  and  suffocating  smell ;  —  sometimes 
used  to  annoy  an  enemy  whom  it  is  designed  to 
board.  Mar.  Diet. 

STTnk'STONE,  n.  (Min.)  An  anhydrous  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  emits  a  fetid  odor  when 
struck  with  a  hammer  ;  —  called  also  stoine- 
stone.  Dana. 

STINK'-TRAP,  n.  A  kind  of  trap  or  valve  to 
prevent  the  exhalation  of  noxious  vapors  from 
a  sewer  ;  stench-trap.  Tomlinson. 

STINT,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  stintan.  —  See  Stunt.]     [i. 

STINTED  ;  pp.  STINTING,  STINTED.] 

1.  To  bound ;  to  limit ,  to  confine ;  to  re- 
strain ;  to  stop. 

Cease,  daughter,  to  complain,  and  stint  the  strife.       Di-yden. 

2.  To  assign  a  task  or  piece  of  work  to,  to 
be  performed  in  a  definite  time.     [U.  S.] 

STINT,  V.  n.    To  cease  ;  to  stop ;  to  desist,    [e.] 
Then  stinted  she,  as  if  her  song  were  done.         Gascoigne. 

STINT,  n.  1.  A  limit ;  a  bound ;  a  restraint. 
"  Without  any  5^iH^."  Hooker. 

2.  A  proportion  or  quantity  assigned.    Shak. 

How  much  wine  drink  you  in  a  day?  My  stint  in  eom- 
pany  is  a  pint  at  noon.  Suit/t. 

3.  An  allotted  task  or  performance.    Biglow. 

4.  ( Ornith.)  A  name  given  to  certain  species 
of  birds,  belonging  to  the  family  Scolopacides, 
and  sub-family  Tringince,  as  the  Tringa  minu- 
ta,  and  the  Tringa  temminckii.  Yarrell 

t  STINT' ANCE,  n.  Restraint;  stoppage;  stint. 
"  Without  any  stintajice.^'  Lond.  Prodigal. 

STINT'?D-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  stinted. 

STINT'ER,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  stints,  re- 
strains, or  cramps.  South. 

StTNT'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  restraining  or  con- 
fining.    *' A  5^m^in^  of  the  spirit."  South. 

STIPE,  n.     [L.  stipes,  a  stock,  a  trunk,  xT 
a  branch ;  Fr.  stipe,  a  stipe.]     {Bot.)       ' 
The  stalk  of  a  pistil,  c&c. :  —  the  stem 
of  a  mushroom  or  of  a  fern.         Gray. 

STI'PfL,  n.     {Bot.)  A  stipule  of  a  leaflet.    Gray. 

STJ-PEL'LATE,  It.     {Bot.)  Having  stipels.  Gray. 

STI'PBND,  n.  [L.  stipendium ;  slips,  a  piece  of 
money,  and  pendo,  to  weigh,  to  pay  out;  It. 
stipendio  ;  Sp.  estipendio.'\  A  settled  compen- 
sation for  services  rendered  ;  wages  ;  salary  ; 
allowance  ;  compensation  ;  hire  ;  pay. 

St.  Paul's  zeal  was  expressed  in  preaehing  without  any 
oflerings  or  stipend,  Bp.  Taylor. 

Syu.  — See  .Allowance. 

STi'P^ND,  V,  a.     To  pay  by  settled  wages.      [u.] 

1,  sir,  am  a  physician;  and  am stippnded in  this  island  to 
be  so  to  the  governors  of  it.  Trans,  of  Dan  Quixote. 

STI-PSN-DI-A'RI-AN, o.  Mercenary;  stipendiary. 
"  Stipendiarian  rapacity."  Seward. 

11  STi-PEN'Dr-A-RY  [sti-pen'de-si-re, /".  X  Ja.  Sm. 


Wr.;  sll-peii'jer-e,  S. ;  sii-pSn'ilyjr-e,  E.  F.  K.; 
stI-p6n'de-^-re  or  sti-[)en'je-j-re,  JF.],  a.  [L.  stl- 
pendiarius ,  stipendium,  a  stipend  ;  It.  stipen- 
diario;  Sp.  estipendiario.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
receiving,  a  stipend  "A  stipendiary  parish 
priest."  A.  Smith. 

II  STI-PEN'DJ-A-RY,  n.  One  who  receives  a  sti- 
pend, or  fixed  salary,  for  his  services.      Glover. 

fSTi-PEN'DJ-ATE,  V  a.  [L.  stipendior,  stipen- 
diatus,  to  serve  for  pay.]    To  hire.  Harrington. 

STIP'PLE,  V.  a.  [Perhaps  a  dim.  of  stop. — 
See  StopJ  \i.  stippled  ;  pp.  stippling,  stip- 
pled.] To  engrave  in  dots,  and  not  by  means 
of  incised  lines  or  strokes.  Todd. 

STIP'PLE,  n.  A  mode  of  engraving,  in  imitation 
of  chalk  drawings,  in  which  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  dots  instead  of  lines.  Fairholt. 

STIP'PLING,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of  engraving 
by  the  use  of  dots.  Brande. 

STIP'TJC,  n.    See  Styptic.  Johnson. 

STIP'U-L.^,  n.;  pi.  STlp ' xj-LJB.  [L.,  a  stalk,  a 
stem.']    {Bot.)  A  stipule.  Henslow. 

STIP-U-LA'CEOUS  (-slius),  a.  {Bot.)  Having 
stipulae  or  stipules ;  stipulate.  Loudon. 

STIP'U-LA-Ry,  ffl.    Relating  to  stipules.  Loudon. 

STIP'y-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  stipulor,  stipulatus ;  It. 
stipulare ;  Sp.  estipular ;  Fr.  stipuler.]  [i. 
stipulated  ;  pp.  stipulating,  stipulated.] 
To  make  a  stipulation  ;  to  contract ;  to  bargain  ; 
to  covenant ;  to  engage  ;  to  settle  terms. 

In  all  stipulations,  whether  they  be  expressed  or  implied, 
private  or  public,  formal  or  constructive,  the  parties  stividai- 
mg  must  both  possess  the  liberty  of  assent  and  refusal,  and 
also  be  conscious  of  that  liberty.  Paley. 

STIP'y-LATE,  a.     {Bot.)  Having  stipules.  Gray. 

STIP-U-LA'TION,  re.  [L.  stipulatio ;  It.  stipu- 
lazione  ;  Sp.  estipulaeion  ;  Fr.  stipulation.'] 

1.  An  agreement ;  an  engagement ;  a  bargain. 

We  promise  obediently  to  keep  all  God's  commandments; 
the  hopes  given  by  the  gospel  depend  on  our  performance  of 
that  stipulation.  Rogers. 

2.  {Law.)  An  engagement  or  undertaking  in 
writing  to  do  a  certain  act,  as  to  try  a  cause  at  a 
certain  time  ;  —  an  undertaking  in  the  nature  of 
bail,  entered  into  on  arrest  of  a  defendant,  or 
the  seizure  of  property.  Burrill. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  situation  and  structure  of  the 
stipules.  Grabb. 

Syn.  — See  Agreement,  Article. 

STIP'U-LA-TOE,  n.  [L.]  One  who  stipulates, 
contracts,  or  bargains.  Sherwood. 

STIp'ULE,  n.  [L.  stipula,  a  stem.]  {Bot.) 
A  name  applied  to  each  of  a  pair  of 
small  appendages  found  at  the  base  of 
the  petiole  of  many  leaves,  commonly 
of  a  texture  less  firm  than  that  of  the 
petiole.  Lindley. 

il®=  Sometimeg  stipules  appear  like  little  blades  on 
each  side  of  the  leaf-stalk,  as  in  the  pea  and  tile  quince, 
and  remain  as  long  as  the  leaf;  sometimes  they  serve 
as  bud-scales,  and  fall  off  when  the  leaves  expand,  or 
soon  afterwards;  sometimes  they  make  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  leaf,  sometimes  they  are  quite  small,  and 
in  some  plants  are  reduced  to  bristles  and  prickles ; 
sometimes  they  are  separate  and  distinct ;  often  they 
are  united  with  the  base  of  the  leaf-stock,  and  some- 
times they  grow  together  by  both  margins  so  as  to 
form  a  sheath  around  the  stem.  The  small  and  thin 
appendage  commonly  found  at  the  top  of  the  sheath 
of  grasses  answers  to  the  stipule.     Qray. 

STiP'ULED,  a.     {Bot.)  Having  stipules. 

STIR,  V.  a.  [Goth,  stauran ;  A.  S.  styran,  stirian  ; 
Dut.  storen ;  Ger.  st'iren ;  Sw.  sttH-a.  —  W. 
ystier.]     [i.  STIRRED  ;  pp.  stirring,  stirred.] 

1.  To  cause  to  change  place  ;  to  move. 

My  foot  I  had  never  yet  in  five  days  been  able  to  stir,  but 
as  it  was  lifted.  Temple. 

2.  To  cause  the  particles  of,  as  a  liquid,  to 
change  places  by  passing  something  through  it. 


My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirred, 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 


Slialc. 


3.  To  Start ;  to  raise  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  moot, 

Stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction.  liacon. 

4.  To  instigate ;    to   prompt ;    to  incite  ;    to 
rouse  ;  to  excite  ;  to  awaken. 

0  masters,  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 

Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong  and  Cassius  wrong.        SiiaJc. 


To  stir  up,  to  incite;  to  animate-;  to  instigate  by 
inflaming  tlie  passions. 

Thou  with  rebel  insolence  didst  dare  .  .  . 

To  stir  the  factious  rabble  up  to  arms.  Howe. 

To  put  in  action;  to  excite;  to  quicken.  "To  stir 
up  vigor  in  him,  employ  him  ni  siuiie  constant  bodily 
labor."  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Awaken. 

SI'lR,  V.  n.    1.  To  move  ;  to  change  place. 

No  power  he  had  to  stir,  nor  will  to  rise,  Spenser. 

2.  To  become  the  object  of  notice. 

They  fancy  they  have  a  right  to  talk  freely  upon  every 
thing  that  stirs  or  appears.  Watts. 

3.  To  rise  in  the  morning.     [Colloquial.] 

Gentlemen,  wliy  do  you  stir  so  early?  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Move. 
STIR,  re.    1.  Tumult ;  bustle ;  hurry ;  agitation. 
'T  is  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat. 
To  peep  at  such  a  world;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd.         Cotopcr, 

2.  A  public  commotion  or  disturbance  ;  tu- 
multuous disorder ;  tumult ;  bustle  ;  uproar. 

He  did  make  these  stirs,  grieving  that  the  name  of  Christ 
was  at  all  brought  into  those  parts.  Abbot. 

3.  Agitation  or  excitement  of  mind ;  conflict 
of  passions  or  of  thoughts.  Shak.. 

STIR'A-BoOt,  re.  A  dish  of  oatmeal,  boiled  in 
water  to  a  certain  consistency.  Malone. 

STIRE,  re.    A  sort  of  cider-apple.  Loudon. 

STIE'I-AT-ED,  a.  [L.  stiria,  an  icicle.]  Having 
pendants,  as  icicles.  Smart. 

STIE'I-OUS  (stir'e-iis),  a.  Resembling  icicles. 
"  Stirious  .  .  .  dependencies."     [r.]      Browne. 

ST'IRK,  n.    A  young  ox  or  heifer.         Simmonds. 

STIR'LPSS,  a.     Without  motion  ;  motionless. 

STI'ROM,  re.  A  kind  of  cider.  [Local.]  SomerviUe. 

t  STIRP,  re.     [L.  stirps.]     Race  ;  family ;  genera- 
tion.    "  Stirps  of  nobles."  Bacon. 
STIRPS,  re. ;  pi.  sTi'R  'FBtj.    [L.,  root,  stalk,  stem.] 

1.  {Law  )  A  descent ;  a  stock.  Burrill, 

2.  {Bot.)  Race.  Henslow. 
tSTIR'RApE,  «.    The  act  of  stirring.      Granger. 

STIR'R^R,  re.  1.  One  who  stirs,  excites,  or  insti- 
gates ;  a  mover.  B.  Jonson, 

2.  One  who  rises  in  the  morning.  "  Give  me 
your  hand,  sir;  an  early  stirrer.^*  Shak, 

Stirrer  up,  an  inciter ;  an  instigator.  "  A  stirrer 
?ip  of  quarrels."  .BrlnVmot, 

STIR'RING,  re.  The  act  of  moving,  exciting,  or 
instigating.   "  "Die  stirrings  oi  Aeshe."    Grahbe. 

II  STIR'RUP  (stir'up  or  stiir'up)  [stSr'up,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  E.  K.  Wb. ;  stSr'vp,  F'.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr. ;  stir'up, 
R.  C.  —  See  Squirkel],  re.  [A.  S.  stige-rap, 
sti-rap ;  stigan,  to  mount,  and  rap,  a  rope.] 

1.  A  hoop  or  rest  for  the  foot,  commonly  of 
iron,  suspended  from  a  saddle  by  means  of  a 
strap  ;  —  used  to  assist  a  horseman  in  mount- 
ing and  in  riding.  Spenser, 

stirrups,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  were  used  in  the  fifth 
century.  Maydn, 

2.  pi.  {Naiit.)  Ropes  with  thimbles  at  their 
ends,  through  which  the  foot-ropes  are  rove, 
and  by  which  they  are  kept  up  towards  the 
yards.  Dana. 

II  STlR'RFP-CUP,  re.  A  parting  cup  taken  on 
horseback  before  leaving.  Halliwell. 

II  STIR'EUP-IR'ON  (stir'up-i'urn),  re.  An  iron  or 
steel  hoop  which  is  suspended  from  a  saddle  by 
a  leather  strap  ;  a  stirrup.  Booth. 

II  STiE'EUP-LEATH'CR,  re.  The  strap  by  which 
the  stirrup  is  suspended  from  the  saddle. 

Simmtynds, 

II  STIR'RUP-STRAP  (stir'up-str&p),  re.  A  strap 
by  which  a  stirrup  is  suspended.  Ash, 

STITCH,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  stican,  to  piece,  to  stick  ; 
Dut.  stiklten,  to  stitch ;  Ger.  sticken  ;  Sw.  sticka.] 
[i.  stitched  ;  pp.  stitching,  stitched.] 

1.  To  sew  ;  —  particularly  to  sew  by  taking  a 
stitch  backward  on  the  upper  surface,  and  a 
longer  stitch  forward  on  the  under  surface. 

A  scarlet  piece  or  two,  stitched  in.  if.  Jonson. 

2.  To  unite  or  join,  generally  with  some  de- 
gree of  clumsiness  or  inaccuracy.  Wotton. 

Having  stitclted  together  these  animadversions  touching 

architecture  and  their  oruaments.  Wotton. 

To  stitch  up,  to  join  together  by  sewing.    "  I  with 
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a  needle   and    thread   stitched  up  the  artery  and  the 
wound."  Ifiseman. 

STITCH,  c.  u.     To  practise  needlework.  Johnson. 

STITCH,  71.  1.  A  pass  of  the  needle  and  thread 
through  any  thing  in  sewing,  or  the  length  of 
thread  consumed  by  a  single  thrust  of  the 
needle.  ]^^iseman. 

2.  An  acute  lancinating  pain,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  puncture  of  a  sharp  needle. 

_A  pleurisy  which  is  ever  painful  and  attended  with  a 
stitch.  Harvey. 

3.  A  link  of  yam  in  knitting. 

There  fell  twenty  stitche.^  in  hie  stocking,  Mottevx. 

4.  A  ridge  in  ploughed  ground.  Wright. 

Many  men  at  plouph  he  made,  that  dravc  earth  here  and  there, 
And  turned  up  utitckes  orderly.  Chapman. 

5.  t  Space  ;  distance  ;  way. 

You  have  gone  a  good 8fi<c/t!  you  may  well  be  ayfcary.Bunyan. 

STITCH'^IL,  n.     A  sort  of  hairy  wool.        Clarke. 

STITCH'^R-Y,  n.  Needlework,  in  contempt.  Shak. 

STlTCH'-FALL-EN,  a.  Fallen  or  dropped,  as  a 
stitch  in  knitting.  Dryden. 

STITCH' WORT  (stich'wUrt),  n.  (Bot.)  A  name 
given  to  plants  of  the  genus  Stellana.    Loudon. 

STiTM,  a.  [A.  S.  stith.]  Strong;  firm;  rigid; 
stiff.     [Local,  England.]  Ilai/. 

t  STITH,  n.     An  anvil.  Chaucer. 

STITH' Y,  n.  [A.  S.  5f  Old  Eng.  stith,  hard,  strong ; 
Dan.  if  Sw.  stadig,  steady,  solid.] 

1.  A  smith's  shop;  a  smithy;  a  smithery. 

And  my  imaizinatLonB  are  as  foul 

Afl  Vulcan's  stith]/.  Shak. 

2.  An  anvil.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

STITH'Y,  V.  a.     To  forge,     [it.]  Shak. 

STITH'Y,  a.   Hot ;  stifling.  [Local,  Eng.]  TFn*?/*^. 

STIVE,  V.  a.  [Fr.  etuver.  —  See  Stew,  Stow, 
Stufp.]     [i.  stived;  pp.  stiving,  stived.] 

1.  To  stuft'  up  close  ;  to  stow. 

If  you  saw  them  stive  it  in  their  ships.  Sandys. 

2.  To  make  hot,  close,  or  sultry. 

Hie  [Essex's]  chamber  being  commonly  stived  with  friends 
or  suitors  of  one  Itind  or  other.  Walton. 

3.  To  cook  by  a  gentle  fire;  to  stew.  "To 
stive  or  stew  meat."  C.  Richardson. 

STT'V^IR,  n.  [Dut.  stulver.'j  A  Dutch  copper 
coin  equal  to  a  penny  sterling.  Coioley. 

STOAK,  V.  a.  {Naut.)  To  stop ;  to  choke.  Bailey. 

STOAT  (stot),  n.  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  digitigrade, 
carnivorous  mam- 
mal of  the  weasel 
tribe,  found  in  the 
northern  portions 
of  both  continents ; 
the  ermine  ;  Mustela  erminea.     Audubon. 

>(J®-  The  color  of  the  stoat  in  winter  ia  more  or  less 
white,  and  in  summer  a  reddish-brown,  the  animal 
being  hence  called  the  white  stoat  or  tlie  brown  stoat, 
according  to  the  color  of  its  fur  at  these  seasons. 
This  change  in  the  stoat  from  brown  to  white,  liow- 
ever,  is  less  perfect  the  farther  south  it  is  found,  -du- 
dabon. 

t  STO'CAH,  n.     [Irish.]     An  attendant 
boy. 

STQC-CADE',  71.     See  Stockade. 

STOC-CA'DO,  n.     [It.  stoccata.] 

'  1.  A  push  or  thrust  with  a  rapier. 

2.  A  stockade. 

fSTp-jCHAS'TIC,  a.    [Gr.  arox'^'^'^f^^^  \  (TTox^^ofiaiy 

to  guess.]   Able  to  conjecture  ;  conjectural.  Wr. 

STScK,  n.  [A.  S.  stoc,  stocce,  the  stem  of  a  tree  ; 
Dut.  stoky  a  stick,  stock;  Ger.  stock;  Dan. 
8tok\  Sw.  stock.  —  It.  stocco\  Fr.  estoc. — Gael. 
glQQ^  —  Stocky  stuck,  stocks,  stocking,  _  stucco, 
stake,  steakj  stick,  stitch,  all  past  participles  of 
A.  S,  stician,  to  stick.     Tooke.'\ 

1.  The  trunk  or  stem  of  a  plant  or  tree,  from 
which   the   branches    proceed ;    the    trunk    or 
branch  into  which  a  graft  is  inserted  ;  a  stalk- 
There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout 

again,  tliough  the  . .  .  stock  die  in  the  ground.         Job  xlv.  8. 
As  fruits  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care, 
On  savoge  stochs  inserted,  learn  to  bear.  Pope. 

2.  A  log;  a  post;  a  block. 

Men,  serving  cither  calamity  or  tyranny,  did  nsoribe  unto 
stonesondstocJtatheincommunicablename.    "^'"'' —  "■" 


a  wallet- 
Spenser. 
Mason. 

Shak. 
Wright. 
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3.  A  stupid,  senseless,  or  blockish  person ;  a 
dunce  ;  a  dolt;  a  dullard. 

While  we  admire 
This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let's  be  no  stoics  nor  no  stocka.  Siiak. 

4.  A  handle,  as  of  an  instrument.     Johnson. 

5.  The  whole  of  the  wooden  part  of  a  musket 
or  other  fire-arm.  Tomlinson. 

6.  t  A  thrust,  as  with  a  rapier ;  a  stoccado. 
"Thy  puncto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse."         Shak. 

7.  A  kind  of  stiff'  neckcloth  ;  cravat.  Johnson. 

8.  t  A  covering  for  the  leg;  a  stocking. 
Before  the  costly  coach  and  silken  stock  came  in.     Drayton. 

>(J®=  "  In  this  sense  we  now  call  it  a  stocking, 
though  a  half-stocking  is  still  called  a  stock,"    Smart 

9.  fThe  remainder  of  the  pack,  in  games 
where  only  a  part  of  the  cards  is  used.     Nares. 

10.  A  source  of  succession,  or  descent;  the 
person  or  persons  from  whom  others  are  de- 
scended;  race;  lineage;  pedigree. 

Thou  hast  seen  one  world  begin  and  end, 

And  man  as  from  a  second  stock  proceed.  S^Iilion. 

11.  The  capital  or  property  of  a  merchant, 
tradesman,  or  a  company,  invested  in  any  busi- 
ness, including  merchandise,  money,  and  cred- 
its ;  a  fixed  fund;  principal. 

Though  they  spent  their  income,  they  never  mortgaged 
the  stock.  Arbvthnot. 

12.  A  fund  consisting  of  a  capital  debt  due 
by  a  government  to  individual  holders,  who  re- 
ceive a  rate  of  interest;  as,  "Massachusetts 
stock  " ;  —  or  a  fund  employed  in  some  business 
or  enterprise,  divided  into  shares  and  owned  by 
individuals  who  jointly  form  a  corporation;  as, 
"Bank  stock*';  "Railroad  stock,"  &c.  —  See 
Stocks. 

j^=- "  In  this  sense  it  generally  occurs  in  the  plural, 
though  not  always  ;  for  we  speak  of  buying  into  one 
stock  rather  than  into  another."    Smart. 

13.  Quantity;  amount;  store;  supply. 

No  small  stock  of  fame  in  future  ages.  Arbuthnot. 

14.  Farming  store,  distinguished  into  live 
stock,  or  the  domestic  animals  kept  on  a  farm, 
and  dead  stock,  which  consists  of  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  the  produce  stored  up 
for  use.  —  See  Live-stock.  P.  Cyc. 

15.  {Book-keeping.)  A  term  used  to  represent 
the  person  or  persons  whose  accounts  are  re- 
corded in  the  books.  Foster. 

16.  (Naut.)  A  beam  or  bar  secured  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor,  at  right 
angles  with  the  arms.  —  See  Anchor.       Dana. 

17.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  cruciferous 
plants  of  the  genus  Mathiola,  several  species  of 
which  are  cultivated  for  ornament.         Loudon. 

And  lavish  stock  that  scents  the  garden  round.    Thomson. 

il®="  "  Take  the  word  stock:  in  what  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  senses  it  is  employed  !  We  hiive 
live  stock,  stock  in  trade,  the  village  stocks,  the  stock 
of  a  gun,  the  stock-dove,  the  stocks  on  which  ships 
are  built,  the  stock  whicli  goes  round  the  neck,  the 
family  stock,  the  stocks,  or  puhlic  funds,  in  which 
money  is  invested,  and  other  5(oc/w,  very  likely,  besides 
these.  What  point  in  common  can  we  find  between 
them  all .'"  This,  that  they  are  all  derived  from,  and 
were  originally  the  past  participle  of  to  stick,  wliich, 
as  it  now  makes  stuck^  made  formerly  stock,  and  they 
cohere  in  the  idea  of  fixedness,  which  is  common  to 
every  one.  Thus  the  stock  of  a  gun  is  that  in  which 
the  barrel  is  fixed  ;  the  village  stocks  are  those  in 
which  the  feet  are  fastened  ;  the  stock  in  trade  is  the 
fixed  capital;  and  so,  too,  the  stock  on  the  farm,  al- 
though the  fixed  capital  has  there  taken  the  shape  of 
horses  and  cattle  ;  in  the  stocks,  or  public  funds, 
money  sticks  fast,  inasmuch  as  those  who  place  it 
there  cannot  withdraw  or  demand  the  capital,  but 
receive  only  the  interest;  the  stock  of  a  tree  is  fast 
set  in  the  ground  ;  and  from  this  use  of  the  word,  it 
ia  transferred  to  a  family;  the  5(oc/c  or  stiiys  is  that 
from  which  it  grows,  and  out  of  which  it  unfolds 
itself.  And  here  we  may  bring  in  the  .s-tocft-dove,  as 
being  the  stock  or  stirps  of  the  domestic  kinds."  Dr. 
R.  C.  TVenc/i.  — See  Stocks. 

ST6ck,    v.    t*.      [i.    stocked  ;    pp.    stocking, 

STOCKED.] 

1.  To  store  ;  to  fill ;  to  supply  ;  to  furnish. 

Did  he  [God]  make  n  had  world,  and  utock  it  with  bnd  in- 
habitants, for  no  purpose  but  to  make  thpm  miserable?  Gilpin. 

Springs  and  rivers  are  by  large  supplies  continually  stocked 
with  water.  Woodward. 

2.  To  lay  up  in  store  ;  to  reposit. 

He  stocks  what  he  cannot  use.  Johnson. 

3.  To  put  or  confine  in  the  stocks. 

Rogues  and  vagabonds  are  often  stocked.  HoUnshed. 

4.  To  extirpate ;  —  sometimes  used  with  iip. 
The  wild  boar  not  only  spoils  her  branches,  but  stocks  up 

her  roots.  Decay  of  Piety. 


5.  To  hit  in  an  onset  in  fencing. 

O,  the  brave  age  is  gone;  in  my  young  days, 

A  chevalier  would  utock  a  needle's  point 

Three  times  together.  Beau.  t(  Fl. 

6.  {Agric*)  To  supply  with  domestic  animals, 
as  a  farm: — to  supply  with  seed,  as  land'  —  to 
suffer  to  retain  their  milk,  as  cows,  for  a  day  or 
more,  previous  to  sale.  Wright.     Ogilvie. 

To  stock  an  anchor,  (J^Taut.)  to  fix  the  end  of  an  an- 
chor firmly  in  the  stock.  Mar.  Diet. 

STOCK-ADE',  n.  [It.  stoccata^  a  thrust  with  a 
sword ;  Sp.  estocada  ;  Fr.  estocade. —  See  Stake, 
and  Stock.] 

1.  {Fort.)  A  line  of  stakes  or  posts  fixed  in 
the  ground  as  a  barrier  to  the  advance  or  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms, 

2.  A  pen  or  enclosure  for  cattle.     Simmonds. 

STdCK-ADE',  V.  a.  To  defend  or  fortify  with 
stockades.  SmaH. 

STOCK'-BRO-K^R,  71.  A  broker  who  negotiates 
transactions  in  the  public  funds.  Phillips, 

ST5CK'd6vE  (st5k'duv),  «. 
{Ornith.)  The  wood-pigeon 
{Columha  Alnas),  formerly 
regarded  as  the  stock,  or 
stirps,  of  the  domestic 
kinds.  Yaj'rell. 

st6ck'-5;x-chan^e,h.  An 

association  of  brokers  for 
effecting  the  purchase,  sale, 
and  transferrence  of  stock 
and  shares.  —  See  Stock- 
jobber. Brande.  stoctaove. 

STOck'FISH.  n.  Codfish  which,  after  being  washed 
in  the  sea,  is  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  andnot  salt- 
ed ;  —  so  called  from  its  hardness.     Simmoiids. 

ST6CK-9rL'LY-FLdW-jpR,  n.  {Bot.)  A  crucif- 
erous plant  cultivated  for  the  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  its  flowers  ;  Mathiola  incana.       Baird. 

St6ck'-G6LD,  n.  Gold  or  coin  hoarded  or  ac- 
cumulated. Guardian. 

ST6CK'H0LD-5R,  n.  A  holder  or  owner  of  stock  ; 
a  shareholder,  as  of  a  corporation. 

The  stockholders  who  allow  inferior  capitalists  i»  derive  a 
profit  from  commission  will  diminish  that  allowance.  Ed.  Rev. 

STOCK'JNG,  n.  A  close  covering  made  for,  and 
shaped  to,  the  foot  and  leg. 

iigr  "  It  is  the  past  part,  of  the  Saxon  stican 
[stician'],  to  stick  ;  corruptly  written  for  stocken  (i.  e. 
stok,  wirh  the  addition  of  the  participial  termination 
671),  because  it  was  stuck  or  made  with  sticlcing-pins, 
now  called  knitting-needles.^'     Tooke. 

STOCK'JNG,?;.  to.  To  dress  in  stockings.  Dryden. 

ST6cK'1NG-FEET,  n.  The  state  of  a  person  who 
has  only  stockings  on  the  feet;  as,  "To  walk 
in  one's  stocking-feet.**     [Colloquial.] 

STOCK'ING-FRAME,  n.  A  machine  for  weaving 
stockings  or  hosiery.  JJre, 

ST6ck'ISH,  a.     Hard;  blockish;  stupid. 

Nought  60  stockif^h,  hard,  and  full  of  rape. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature.       Shak. 

STOCK'-JOB-B^R,  n.  An  intermediate  agent 
between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  of  public 
securities  ;  a  dealer  in  stocks. 

It  was  about  the  year  1688  that  the  word  stock-jobber  was 
first  heard  in  London.  Macaulay. 

XIS?"  The  members  of  the  stock-exchange  are  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes  ;  viz.  the  brokers  and  the 
jobbers.  It  is  the  business  of  the  brokers  to  receive 
and  execute  the  orders  of  merchants,  bankers,  capi- 
talists, and  private  individuals.  The  jobbers  hold 
themselves  ready  to  act  upon  the  orders  thus  received 
by  the  brokers.  For  instance,  if  a  broker  has  to  do 
business  in  5000L  consols  (the  market  price  being 
about  90),  the  jobber  offers  to  buy  his  5000Z.  at  90,  or 
to  sell  him  that  amount  at  90^,  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  aware  whether  the  orders  of  the 
broker  are  to  buy  or  to  sell,  and  thus  taking  upon 
himself  the  risk  of  selling  that  which  he  does  not 
possess,  or  of  buying  what  he  does  not  intend  to  keep, 
his  only  object  being  to  undo  his  bargain,  at  a  differ- 
ence of  \  per  cent.,  or  even  less,  with  another  broker, 
who  may  have  to  effect  an  operation  the  very  reverse 
of  the  other,  which  ^,  or  even  -j^,  constitutes  his 
profit.     London  Times. 

ST6ck'-J0B-BING,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice 
of  speculating  in  stocks,  as  practised  by  stock- 
jobbers; trade  in  stocks.  Bej-keley. 

ST6ck'-LIst,  rt.     A  list  published  daily  or  peri- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  D,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  i,  6ftJ,  ^,  short;  A,  ?,  ],  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  fAlL  ;    HilR,  HER; 
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odically,  enumerating  the  public  stocks  dealt 
in,  the  prices  current,  &c.  Hinimonds. 

STOCK'-LOCK,  «.  A  large  lock  fitted  in  a  wood- 
en case,  as  for  an  outer  door.  Moxon. 

STOCK'MAN,  n.     A  keeper  of  cattle.    Simmonds. 

ST0CK'-MAR-K5;T,  «.  The  stock-exchange:  — 
a  market  for  cattle.  Simmonds. 

STOCK'PURSE,  n.  {Mil.)  A  certain  saving  which 
is  made  in  a  corps,  and  applied  to  regimental 
purposes.  Stocqueler. 

STOCKS,  n.  pi.  [See  Stock.]  1.  A  machine 
constructed  of  wood,  with  holes,  through  which 
the  feet  of  offenders  were  passed,  and  their 
persons  thus  confined. 

Fetch  forth  the  Biocks; 
As  I  have  life  and  honor,  there  shall  he  sit  till  noon.       Shak. 

2.  (Ship-building.)  The  frame  or  timbers 
upon  which  a  vessel  is  built.  Dana. 

3.  Red  and  gray  bricks  used  for  the  exterior 
of  walls,  and  the  front  of  buildings.  Simmonds. 

4.  Public  funds  or  securities;  funds  consist- 
ing of  a  public  debt  due  by  a  government  to  in- 
dividual holders,  who  receive  a  rate  of  interest ; 
—  or  funds  employed  in  some  business  or  en- 
terprise by  an  incorporated  company,  and  di- 
vided into  shares.  —  See  Stock. 

Jd^  In  the  TJ.  S.,  the  term  stocks  Includes  V.  S. 
funded  loans  and  state  loans,  and  tlie  shares  in 
vari'>us  corporations,  such  as  railroad  companies, 
banks,  funded  debts  of  cities,  &c.  In  England,  tlie 
term  stocks  is  apphed  mainly  to  povernment  funded 
debt, — such  as  consols,  Bank  of  England  stock,  &;c. ; 
and  the  term  shares  is  used  when  applied  to  the  capi- 
tal or  joint-stock  of  railroad,  banking,  and  mining 
companies.     Cyc.  of  Com. 


STOCK'-SHAVE,    n. 
block-making. 


An    instrument    used  in 
Si?nmonds. 


ST6CK--STA-TI0N,  n.  A  district  for  rearing  and 
herding  cattle.  Simmo7ids. 

STOCK'-STILL,  a.  Motionless  as  a  log;  quite 
or  perfectly  still ;  stone-still. 

Our  preachers  stand  stock-sfill  in  the  pulpit,  and  ■will  not 
so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off  the  best  sermon.  Addison. 

STOCK'-TAK-ING,  n.  A  periodical  examination 
and  inventory  of  goods,  or  stock,  in  a  shop  or 
warehouse;  a  taking  account  of  stock. S^m??lO^^£fs. 

STOCK'V,  a.  Short  and  thick  ;  thick  ;  stubbed. 
**  Such  a  one  is  stocky.^*  [Colloquial.]  Addison. 

STO'IC,  w.  [Gr.  oTWfVus;  arad^  a  colonnade,  a 
porch,  —  particularly  the  porch  where  Zeno  and 
his  successors  taught  their  disciples  ;  L.  stoicus ; 
It.  sfoico',  Sx>.  estoico  ;  Fr.  sto''cien.'\ 

1.  A  follower  of  Zeno  of  Citium,  an  ancient 
philosopher,  who  taught  that  a  wise  man  ought 
to  be  free  from  all  passions,  to  be  unmoved 
either  by  joy  or  grief,  and  to  esteem  all  things 
governed  by  unavoidable  necessity. 

Then  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans,  and  of  the 
Stoics,  encountered  him.  Acts  xvii.  18. 

2.  One  who  is  indifferent,  or  who  manifests 
indifference,  both  to  pleasure  and  pain. 


In  Iftzy  apathy  let  stoics  hoast 

Their  virtue  nxcd;  'tia  fixed  as  in  a  frost. 


Pope. 
Campbell. 


A  stoic  of  the  woods;  a  man  without  a  tear. 

STO  IC,         J  ^^     1^  Pertaining  to  the  Stoics,  or 
STO'I-CAL,  )  to  their  tenets. 

The  Stoic  philosophers  discard  all  passions.        Addison, 

2.  Holding  all  things  indifferent ;  indifferent 
to  pleasure  or  to  pain  ;  passionless  ;  insensible. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  heen  said  on  the  happiness  of 
a  stoical  disposition,  every  one  who  has  formed  atrue  estimate 
of  things  will  deprecate  it  as  a  curse.  Knox. 

STO'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  stoical  manner;  aus- 
terely; with"  indifference.  Browne. 

STOI-CAL-NESS,  n.  _  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  stoical ;  stoicism  ;  insensibility.        Scott. 

STOt-jeHI-OM'jp-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  (ttoix(7ov,  an  ele- 
ment, and  lAirpov,  a  measure.]  {Chem.)  The 
science  of  chemical  elements ;  the  doctrine  of 
chemical  equivalents.  Watts,  Trans,  of  Gmelin. 

STO'I-CI§M,  n.  [It.  stoicismo\  Sp.  esfoicismo; 
Fr,  stoicisme.']  The  system,  doctrines,  charac- 
ter, or  manners,  of  the  Stoics  ;  insensibility  to- 
pleasure  and  pain  ;  apathy ;  indifference. 

*T  is  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haujshtiness  of  soul; 

I  think  ti\e  Romans  call  it  Stoicism.  Addison. 

f  STO-I9  l-TY,  n.     Stoicalness.  B.  Jonson. 


STOKE  (stok),  n.  [A.  S.  stoc.']  An  affix  signify- 
ing place:  —  hence  the  names  of  many  Eng- 
lish towns,  &c. ;  as,  "  Basings^o/cc." 

STOKE,  V.  n.  To  stir  afire.  [Local,  Eng.]  HalliwelL 

STO'KIJIR, 71.  [Ir.  stoca,  a  servant-boy.  —  Merely 
sticker,  one  who,  or  that  which,  sticks,  pushes, 
and  consequentially  stirs,  as  the  fire.  Richard- 
son.] 

1.  A  person  who  attends  to  a  fire-grate  or 
furnace,  and  supplies  it  with  fuel;  —  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  men  so  employed  on  locomotive  and 
marine  steam-engines.  Greeii. 

2.  A  poker,     [r.]  C.  Richardson. 

ST6KE'-H01.E,  n.  The  mouth  of  the  grate  of  a 
f  urn  a  ce .  Simmonds. 

STO'K^IY,  a.     Sultry.     [Local,  Eng.]     HalliwelL 

STb'LA,n.  [L.  — See  Stole.]  {Ant.)  Along 
dress  worn  by  Roman  women  over  th?ir  tunic, 
and  fastened  by  a  girdle.  Wm.  Smith. 

STOLE,  n.  [Gr.  utoXj),  a  garment  ;  arO.liii,  to  ar- 
ray \  Jj.  ^  tx..  sti  " 


stol.] 


,  stola ;  Sp.  estola ;  Fr.  stole. —  A.  S. 


1.  {Eccl.)  A  narrow  band  of  silk  or  other  ma- 
terial, sometimes  enriched  with  embroidery  and 
jewels,  worn  on  the  left  shoulder  of  deacons, 
and  across  both  shoulders  of  bishops  and 
priests,  hanging  on  each  side  nearly  to  the 
ground ;  an  orary.  Fairholt. 

2.  A  robe  of  royalty,  Weber. 

3.  {Bot.')  A  stolon.  Henslow. 
Oroom  of  the  stole,  the  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber, 

an  officer  of  the  King  of  England's  houseliold  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  long  robe  worn  by  his  majesty  on 
solemn  occasions.  Brands. 

STOLE,  i.  from  steal.    See  Steal. 

STOLED(st6ld),_?3.  a.  "Wearing  a  stole.  G.Fletcher. 

STO'LEN  (sto'ln),^.  from  steal.    See  Steal. 

STOL'JD,  a.  [Xj.  stolidzis  ;  It.  siolido;  S-p.  esioli- 
do.]  Stupid;  foolish;  dull;  doltish;  blockish; 
obtuse.  Cockeram.    Be.  Rev. 

STO-LID'J-TY,  n.  [L.  stoUditas  \  stolidus,  dull; 
It.  stoliditd\  Fr.  stolidite.']  Want  of  sense ; 
stupidity;  foolishness;  dulness. 

These  certainly  are  the  fnols  in  the  text — indocile,  imprac- 
ticable fools,  whose  stolidity  can  bafRe  all  arguments,  and  be 
proof  against  demonstration  itself.  Bentleij. 

STOL'JD-NESS,  n.     Stupidity  ;  stolidity.       Scott. 

STO'LON,  n.  [L.  stole,  stolonis.']  {Bot.)  A  trail- 
ing, or  reclining  branch,  as  of  the  strawberry, 
which  takes  rootwherc  it  touches  the  soil,  sends 
up  a  shoot  with  a  root  of  its  own,  and  becomes, 
when  the  connecting  part  dies,  an  independent 
plant.  Gray. 

STOL-O-NIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  stolo,  stolonis,  a 
sucker,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Producing  sto- 
lons. Gray. 

STO'MA,  n.\  pi,  STbM'A-TA.  [Gr.  tnofia,  a 
mouth.]  {Bot.)  A  minute  orifice  or  pore  in  the 
epidermis  of  leaves,  which  opens  directly  into 
the  air-cavities  pervading  the  parenchyma,  and 
through  which  exhalation  takes  place  ;  a 
breathing  pore. 

.(^=The  number  of  the  stomata  varies  in  different 
leaves  from  800  to  about  170,000  on  a  square  inch  of 
surface.  Their  mechanism  is  such  that  when  the 
atmosphere  is  moist  and  the  leaves  are  fully  supplied 
with  sap,  the  stomata  open  and  allow  the  free  escape 
of  moisture  by  evaporation  ;  but  when  the  supply  of 
sap  fails,  they  close  and  check  the  evaporation  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  injurious  to  the  plant.     Gray. 

STg-MAC'4-CE,n.  [L.;  Gr.  crdfia,  the  mouth,  and 
KaKoi,  bad.]  '{Med.)  Fetor  of  the  mouth,  with 
a  bloody  discharge  from  the  gums.    Dunglisott. 

ST6m'A€H  (stiim^k),  n. ;  pi.  stSm'AjEhs.  [Gr. 
(TTOfia^og ;  crofia,  a  mouth,  any  outlet ;  L.  stoma- 
cMis  ;  It.  stomaco ;  Sp.  estomago  ;  Fr.  estomac.] 

1.  (Anat.)^  One  of  the  principal  organs  of 
digestion,  being  a  musculo-membranous  reser- 
voir, continuous  on  the  one  side  with  the  oesoph- 
agus, and  on  the  other  with  the  duodenum.  It 
is  situated  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  extends 
into  the  left  hypochondria.  Dungllson. 

2.  Desire  of  food ;  appetite. 

She  [Fortune]  either  eivcs  a,  stomach,  and  no  food, — 

Such  are  the  poor  in  health.  — or  else  a  feast. 

-And  takes  away  the  stomach;  such  the  rich, 

Ihat  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not.  Shak. 


3.  Inclination;  liking;  taste. 

The  very  trade  went  against  hia  stomach.  V Estrange. 

4.  f  Violence  of  temper  ;  anger. 

Stern  waa  his  look,  and  full  of  stomach  vain.       Spenser. 

5.  t Obstinacy;  stubbornness;  sullenness. 
Not  courage,  but  stomach,  makes  people  break  rather  than 

they  will  bend.  L'Estrange. 

6.  Pride ;  haughtiness ;  arrogance,    [r.] 

He  [Cardinal  Woleey]  waa  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Sliak. 

ST6m'A€H  (stum'^k),  v.  a.     \i.  STOMACHED;  pp. 

STOMACHING,    STOMACHED.] 

1.  f  To  be  angry  with,  or  on  account  of. 

All  stomach  him,  but  none  dare  Bpeak  a  word.      Jlarlowe. 

2.  To  put  up  with  ;  to  brook  ;  to  endure. 


Believe  not  all;  or,  if  you  must  believe, 
Stomach  not  all. 


Sliak. 


t  ST6m'A€H  (stum'^ik),  v.  n.  To  be  angry ;  to 
feel  resentment.  Hoo/cer. 

STOM'AiJH-AL,  t*.  [It.  stomacale  ;  Sp.  estomacal ; 
Fr.  siomacal.]  Good  for  the  stomach  ;  cordial. 
"  The  stomachal  acidity  of  vinegar."      Cowley. 

ST6m'AjCH-AL,  7l.     a  stomachic.         Diinghson. 

STOM'AjCHED  (stum'?kt),  p.  a.  Filled  with  anger 
or  resentment.  Shak. 

ST6m'A-CH5;R  (stUm'a-cher),  7i.  An  ornamental 
covering  worn  by  women  on  the  breast.  Donne. 

ST6m'^CH-5R,  n.    One  who  stomachs.    Smart. 

ST6m'A€H-FX>L,  a.  Sullen;  stubborn;  obstinate. 

A  stomoehful  boy  put  to  school,  the  whole  world  could  not 
bring  to  pronounce  the  first  letter.  LKstrange. 

ST6m'AjCH-FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  stubborn  manner  ; 
sullenly ;  stubbornly.  Johnson. 

ST6m'A€H-FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
stomachful ;  sullenness ;  obstinacy.      Granger. 

ST0-MA£:H'IC,  ;  a.     [Gr.  croiiaxixSg ;  L.  sto- 

STQ-MAjCH'I-CAL,  )  machicns;     It.    siomachico, 

Fr.  stomachique.']     Pertaining  to,  or  good  for, 

the  stomach;  stomachal.  Flayer. 

ST0-MA€H'{C,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that  gives 
tone  to  the  stomach  ;  a  stomachal.    Diinglison. 

STOM'ACH-ING,  n.    Kesentmcnt.     [n.]        Shak. 

STOM'ACn-LESS,  a.  Having  no  stomach  : — be- 
ing without  appetite.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  ST6m'A€H-OUS  (stiam'ak-iis),  a.  Obstinate; 
sullen ;  stubborn.  Spenser. 

STOM'AeH-PUAIP,  n.  {Med.)  A  small  pump  or 
syringe  with  a  flexible  tube,  used  for  convey- 
ing fluids  to  the  stomach,  when  deglutition  is 
impracticable,  or  for  pumping  out  the  contents 
of  that  organ.  Dunglison. 

ST6m'AjCH-Y,  a.    Sullen;  obstinate.     Jennings. 

STOM'A-POD,  n.  [Gr.  ardyia,  a  mouth,  and -7:06?, 
T7Q&65,  a  foot.]  {Zoul.)  One  of  an  order  of  crus- 
taceans, comprehending  those  in  which  the 
maxillary  feet  are  formed  like  the  first  four 
thoracic  feet ;  the  squill  &c.  Brande. 

STOM'A- T4,  n.  pi    See  Stoma. 

STO'MATE,  n.    {Bot.)  A  stoma.  Lindley. 

STO-MAT'IC,  n.  [Gr,  aroiiaTtKds,  pertaining  to 
the  mouth ;  prd^a,  the  mouth.]  {Med.)  A  med- 
icine used  in  diseases  of  the  mouth.  Dunglison. 

STO-MAT'IC,  a.  {Bot.)  Relating  to,  or  having 
the  nature  of,  a  stomate  or  stoma. 


STO-MA'TO-GAS'TillC,  a.  [Gr.  crdfxa,  crr^fiaroi, 
the  mouth,  and  yacrn'/p,  the  belly.]  {Med.)  Per- 
taining to  the  mouth  and  stomach.     Dunglison. 

STO-MA  TO-PLAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  arS/ia,  (rrdfiaTog, 
a'mouth,'and  7T?.6a(T(o,  to  form.]  {Med.)  Noting 
the  operation  of  forming  a  mouth  where  the 
aperture  has  been  contracted.  Dunglison. 

t  STOND,  n.     [See  Stand.] 

1.  A  post ;  a  station  ;  a  stand.  Spenser. 

2.  Indisposition  to  proceed.  Bacon. 

STONE,  n.     [Goth,   staina,   stains;    A.  S.  stan; 

Dut.  steen  ;    Ger.   stein  ;  Dan.  steen  ;  Sw.  sten  ; 

Icel.  stein.  —  From  Gr.  'iarnjfn,  to  stand.  Skinner.] 

1.  Earthy  or  mineral  matter  condensed  into 

a  hard  state,  and  varying  greatly  in  size. 


MIEN,  SIR  J   m6vE,  nor,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  R^LE.  — 9,  9,  ^,  g,  soft;  £,  &,  £,  g,  hard;   §  as  z;  3^  as  gz.  — THIS,  tbis 
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Should  I  go  to  church,  and  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocltg  ?       Shak. 
And  tliis  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  s(o«es,  and  good  in  every  thing.  slink. 

Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies.  M.  Urccn. 

2.  A  precious  stone  ;  a  gem  ;  a  jewel. 
Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont?  or  is't  not 

Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing;'  S/iak. 

3.  Any  thing  made  of  stone,  as  a  mirror  or  a 
funeral  monument. 

Lend  rac  a  looking-glassi 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
"Why  then  she  lives.  Shak. 

We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone. 
But  we  left  him  alone  witli  his  glory.  Wol/e. 

4.  An  inorganic  concretion  in  the  kidneys  or 
thebladder  ;  vesical  calculus,  or  the  disease  oc- 
casioned by  vesical  calculus.  Wiseman. 

5.  One  of  the  testes  ;  a  testicle.  Shak. 

6.  The  hard  covering  in  which  the  kernel  of 
a  drupe  is  contained.  Bacon. 

7.  A  state  or  a  quality  of  torpidness  and  in- 
sensibility ;  want  of  feeling,     [ii.] 

I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone.  Pope. 

8.  A  vreight  varying  with  the  article  weighed, 
but  legally  fourteen  pounds.  Simmonds. 

JSE^ "  The  stone  of  butcller's  meat  or  of  fish  is 
usually  reckoned  at  8  lbs. ;  of  cheese,  at  16  lbs. ;  of 
hemp,  at  32  lbs. ;  of  glass,  at  5  lbs  "     Simmmids. 

9.  t  A  lump.  "  Great  stones  of  iron."  Bemers. 
Atlantic  stone,  a  substance  supposed  by  some  to  be 

the  same  as  citron  wood,  but  thought  by  others,  with 
more  probability,  to  be  ivory.  Mitford. 

Gorgeous  feasts 
On  citron  tables  or  Atlantic  stone.  Milton. 

'-  Meteoric  stone,  a  stone  which  has  fallen  from  the 
atmosphere  ;  a  meteorite.  Meteoric  stones  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fragments  projected  from  bodies  revolving 
round  the  sun,  and  becoming  heated  in  tlieir  passage 
through  the  earth's  atmosphere  by  the  condensation 
of  the  air  before  them,  in  consequence  of  their  enor- 
mous velocity.  Their  chemical  composition  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  terrestrial  body.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  silica  and  iron,  with  smaller  proportions 
of  magnesia,  nickel,  sulphur,  chrome,  manganese, 
cobalt,  chlorine,  &c.  Masses  of  malleable  iron,  often 
of  vast  size,  have  also  fallen  from  the  atmosphere. 
An  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel  is  the  characteristic  com- 
ponent of  all  meteorites.  Herschcl.  C.  T  Jackson.  — 
Philosopher's  stone.  See  Philosopher.  —  Rocking 
stone,  a  stone  poised  so  equally  upon  another  that  a 
slight  force  will  cause  it  to  oscillate  ;  a  logan.  Hitch- 
cock. —  To  leave  no  stone  untamed,  to  do  every  thing 
tllat  can  be  done  to  produce  an  effect,  or  promote  an 
object.     Hudibras. 

STONE,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  stone. 
*'  She  bought  stone  jugs."  Shak. 

STONE,  V.  a.   [i.  stoned  >  pp.  STONING,  STONED.] 

1.  To  pelt,  or  beat,  or  kill  with  stones. 

What  shall  I  do  unto  this  people?  they  be  almost  ready  to 
s^ojfc  me.  Exod.  xvii.  4. 

2.  To  change  to  stone  ;  to  harden ;  to  indu- 
rate. 

O  perjured  woman,  thou  dost  stone  my  heart.         Sfiak. 

3.  To  remove  stones  from.  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  To  face  with  stones ;  to  stein.  Smart. 
STONE'— BLIND,   a.      Blind  as   a   stone  ;  totally 

blind.  Ilalliwell.     Forby. 

STONE'— BLUE,  n.  A  coloring  material  consisting 

of  indigo  mixed  ivith  starch  or  whiting.  Hoblyn. 

ST0NE'-B0R-(;R,  ».  {Zoal.)  A  molluscous  bi- 
valve which  perforates  or  bores  into  rocks  by 
means  of  a  fleshy  foot,  on  which  it  turns  as  on 
a  pivot.  Brande. 

STONE'-BOW  (ston'bo),  n.  A  smaller  kind  of 
cross-bow  for  throwing  stones. 

O  for  a  ston£-bow,  to  hit  him  in  the  eye  I  Shak. 

STONE'-BRAM-BLE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  deciduous, 
trailing  species  of  bramble ;  Rubus  saxatilts. 

London. 

STONE'-BRASH,  n.  A  subsoil  composed  of  pul- 
verized rock  or  stone.  Loudon- 

STONE'-BEEAK  (ston'brak),  n.  {Bat.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Saxifraga.  Ainsworth. 

STONE'-BUCK,  n.  (Zosl.)  An  animal  of  the  deer 
kind;  steinboc  — See  Steinboc.  West. 

STONE'— BtJT-TgR,  n.  A  kind  of  alum.  Crabb. 
STONE'-CHAT,  i  „.    (Ornith.)  A  dentiros- 

STONE'— CHAT-TJ5R,  >  tral,  passerine  bird,  found 

in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ; 

Saxicola  rubicola.  Yarrell. 

STONE'-OOAL,  n.     Anthracite  coal.         Wright. 


STONE'-COLT),  u.     Cold  as  stone.  Fairfax. 

STONE'-c6l-OR,  n.     The  color  of  stone  ;  a  gray- 
ish color.  liog'et. 
ST0NE'-C6R-AL,  n.  A  hard  kind  of  coral.  Lyell. 
STONE'-CRAY,  n.  A  disease  in  hawks.  Johnson. 

STONE'-CUOP,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to 
low,  succulent  plants  of  the  genus  Sedum, 
growing  in  barren,  rocky  situations.      Loudon. 

STONE'-CEOSH,  n.     A  sore  on  the  foot.        Fox. 

STONE'-CUR-LEW,  «.  {Ornith.)  A  large  species 
of  plover,  which  haunts  downs  and  open  places, 
and  has  a  loud,  shrill  cry ;  stone-plover  ;  the 
(Edicnemtis  crepitans  of  Temminck.  Oioen. 

STONE'-CUT-T^R,  n.  One  who  hews  stones. 
"  A  monument  at  the  stone-cutter's.'*         Swift. 

STONE'-CtJT-TING,  n.  The  work  or  business 
of  a  stone-cutter.  Ure. 

STONE'-DEAD,  a.    As  dead  as  a  stone  ;  lifeless. 

STONE'-DRESS-eR,  M.  One  who  smooths  and 
shapes  stone  for  building  purposes.  Simmonds. 

STONE'-EAT-{;r,  n.  An  animal  that  devours 
stones  ;  a  stone-borer  Kirby. 

STONE'-FAl-CON  (-raw-kn),  n.  A  sort  of  hawk 
which  builds  her  nest  in  rocks.  Crabb,  Phillips. 

STONE'-PERN,  u.    A  plant.  Ainsioorth. 

STONE'-FLY,  n.     An  insect.  Ainsworth. 

STONE'-FRtJIT  (ston'frut),  m.  A  one-celled,  one- 
seeded  or  two-seeded,  simple,  indehiseent  fruit, 
as  the  peach,  with  the  inner  part  of  the  pericarp 
{endocarp)  hard  or  bony,  while  the  outer  (exocarp 
or  sarcocarp)  is  fleshy  or  pulpy ;  a  drupe.  Gray. 

STONE'-HAM-MfR,  n.  A  small  hammer  for 
breaking  stones  Simmonds. 

STONE'-HAWK,  }(.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

STONE'-HEAET-^;d,  a.  Hard-hearted;  stony- 
hearted.    **  Stone-hearted  men."  Browne. 

STONE'HEN^E,  n.  [Probably  from  A.  S.  sian, 
stone,  and  ha7igian,  to  hang.  P.  Cyc.']  An 
ancient  Celtic  temple  of  England,  situated  on 
a  wide  tract  of  unenclosed  land  called  Salisbury 
Plain,  in  "Wiltshire.  In  its  present  state  it  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  large  stones,  either  stand- 
ing upright  or  lying  on  the  ground.        Britton. 

STONE'-HORSE,  n.  A  horse  not  castrated ;  a 
stallion.  Halliwell.     Mortimer. 

STONB'-LIL-Y,  n.  {Pal )  A  name  applied  to  the 
fossil  remains  of  certain  radiated  animals  called 
crinoidean^,  or  encrinites,  the  best  known  spe- 
cies of  which  is  EncHnitis  moniliformis,  or  the 
great  lily  encrinite. — See  Bncrinite. 

Ansted.    Buckland. 

STONE'-MAR-TEN,  n. 

(Zoul.)  A  species  of  ^    /f-'i^i^aLi) 

marten  found  more 

frequently  in  moun- 
tainous   and    stony 

places,    and   nearer  ^ 

the    habitations     of 

man,  than  the  pine-  "-i 

marten  ;  the  Martes 

Fomre  of  Gmelin;—  stone-marten. 

called  also  beech-martin.    Bell. 
STONE'— MA-SON,  n.     A  mason  whose  business 

it  is  to  work  in  stone  Ash. 

STONE'-MOR-TAR,   n.      A  kind   of  mortar  in 

which  stones  are  laid.  Ash. 

STONE'-O-BHRE  (o-kuv),  «. 
iron,  used  in  painting. 

STONE'-P'lNE,)t.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  pine  com- 
mon in  the  south  of  Europe,  having  edible 
seeds  ;  Pinus  Pmea.  Loudon. 

STONE'-PIT,  n.  A  pit  where  stones  are  dug  ;  a 
quarry.  Woodward. 

STONE'-PITCH,  n.  Hard,  inspissated  pitch. 
"  Mummies  ...  as  hard  as  stone-pitch."  Bacon. 

STONE'-PLOV-pR  {st5n'|)mv-ei),».  {Omith.)  A 
species  of  plover ;  stone-curlew.        Ainsworth. 

STONE'-POCK,  n.  (Med.)  Tubercular  tumors  of 
the  face.  Hoblyn. 

STONE'-aUAE-RY  (-kwor-e),  n.  A  place  where 
stones  are  quarried.  Goldsmith. 

STON'pR,  n.    One  who  beats  or  kills  with  stones. 


An  earthy  oxide  of 
Fairholt. 


STONE'-r66t,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  mint 
family  growing  in  North  America,  and  exhaling 
the  odor  of  lemons ;  Collinsonia  Canadensis.    , 

Gray, 

STONE'§'-cAst,  n.  The  distance  to  which  a 
stone  may  be  thrown  ;  a  stone's-throw.  Herbert. 

STONE'-SEED,  n.     A  perennial  plant.        Booth. 

ST0NE'§'FIELD-SLATE,  n.  See  Slate.  Ansted. 

STONE'§'-MIC-KLE,  re.     A  bird.  Ainsworth. 

STONE'-SauAE-^E,  n.  One  who  squares  or 
shapes  stone.  Wright. 

STONE'§'-THR0w,  n.  The  distance  to  which  a 
stone  may  be  thrown  ;  a  stone's-cast.      Clarke. 

STONE'-STILL,  a.  Resembling  a  stone  in  im- 
mobility; still  as  a  stone  ;  motionless.       Pope. 

STONE'-WALL,  n.    A  wall  made  of  stone.  Steele. 

STONE'-wArE,  n.  A  kind  of  pottery  composed 
of  clay  and  silex,  partially  vitrified  by  heat,  and 
glazed  by  means  of  salt  thrown  upon  it  while 
in  the  furnace.  McCulloch. 

STONE'-WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  pernicious  weed, 
beset  with  bristle-like  hairs,  and  bearing  small, 
yellowish,  or  milk-white  flowers  ;  red-root ; 
Lithospermum  arvense.  Farm.  Ency. 

STONE'-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Work  or  masonry 
consisting  of  stone.  Mortimer. 

STON'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  be- 
ing stony ;  hardness,  Mortimer. 

STON'Y,  a.  X.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
abounding  in,  stone.  •' S^OHy  Majnalus.'  Milton. 

Nor  stonif  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 

Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit.  Shak. 

2.  Converting  into  stone ;  petrific.     [r.] 

Now  let  the  stonjj  dart  of  senseless  cold 

Pierce  to  my  heart,  and  pass  through  every  side.    Spenser. 

3.  Hard  ;   inflexible ;  unrelenting,     [r.] 

A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 

Uncapable  of  pity,  Shak. 

STON'Y-HEART'en,  a.  Hard-hearted,  cruel; 
pitiless ;  remorseless.  Shak. 

STOOD  (stfld),  i.  &p.  from  stand.    See  Stand. 

STOCK  (sfflk,  51)  [stSk,  Ja.  K. ;  stuk,  TF6.],  «.  A 
shock  of  corn  containing  twelve  sheaves. 

Loudon, 

STOOK  (stflk),  V.  u.  To  set  up  in  stooks,  as 
sheaves  of  grain.  Ash. 

STOOL,  n.  [Goth,  stols;  A.  S.  stol;  Dut.  stoel; 
Ger.  stuhl;  Dan.  if  Sw.  stol;  IceX.  stdll.  —  W. 
ystolj  a  seat ;  Ir.  sdol,  stol;  Gael,  stol,  stoil.  — 
Slav,  stolek.  —  "From  A.  S.  stellan,  to  put,  to 
set."     Richardson.'] 

1.  A  seat  for  a  single  person,  without  a  back, 
as  distinguished  from  a  chair.  Watts. 

2.  A  carpenter's  bench.  Simmonds, 

3.  A  natural  evacuation  or  discharge  from 
the  bowels.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  An  artificial  duck  or  other  water-fowl  used 
as  a  decoy.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

5.  pi.  (Naiit.)  Small  channels  for  the  dead- 
eyes  of  the  back-stays.  Dana. 

Stool  of  repentance,  an  elevated  seat  on  vvliich  per- 
sons stood,  in  Scottish  ciiurches,  who  had  been  guilty 
of  fornication  or  adultery  ;  a  cutty-stool.  L'Estrange. 

STOOL,  n.     [L.  stolo.] 

1.  A  shoot  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree.       Todd, 

2.  (Bot.)  The  parent  plant  from  which  young 
plants  are  propagated  by  the  process  of  layer- 
ing- Lindley. 

STOOL,  V.  n.  To  shoot  or  send  out  stools  or  suck- 
ers ;  to  tiller.  Wright. 

ST66l'-BALL,  n.  A  rural  play  in  which  balls 
are  driven  from  stool  to  stool.  Prior. 

STodL'-Pl^-EON,  n.  A  decoy  robber,  in  the  pay 
of  the  police,  who  brings  his  associates  into  a 
trap  laid  for  them.     [Local,  U.  S.]         Bartlett. 

STOOM,  V.  a.  To  mix  with  stum,  as  wine,  to 
raise  a  new  fermentation  ;  to  stum.    Chambers. 

STOOP,   V.  n.      [A.  S.  stupian  ;  Sw.  stupa.}     \i. 

stooped  ;  pp.   STOOPING,  STOOPED.] 

1.  To  bend  down  or  forward,  as  in  picking 
any  thing  off  the  ground  ;  to  lean  forward ;  to 

cower. 

Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre,  weeping:  and  .  . . 
she  stooped  down  and  looked  into  the  sepulchre.  John  xx.  11. 
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2,  To  yield ;  to  submit ;  to  surrender ;  to 
succumb ;  — to  give  way ;  to  retreat. 

I  am  the  son  of  llenry  the  Fifth, 
Who  made  the  dauphin  and  the  Krench  to  aioop.      Shak. 

3.  To  descend  from  rank  or  dignity  ;  to  hum- 
ble one's  self;  to  condescend. 

He  that  condescended  so  far,  and  stooped  bo  low.  to  invite 
nnd  brtn^  ub  to  heavou,  will  not  refuse  us. a  gracious  ruccp- 
*■       *■' "    'le. 


tion  there. 

4.  To  be  inferior  or  subordinate, 


Jiuyle. 


These  are  arts,  my  prince. 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Komc.    Addison. 

5.  To  come  down  or  descend,  as  a  falcon  on 
prey;  to  make  a  swoop. 

Here  stands  my  dove;  stoop  at  her,  if  you  dare.      B,Jonson. 

6.  To  alight  from  the  wing. 

Satan  ready  now 
To  stoop,  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet, 
On  the  Dare  outside  of  this  world.  Milton. 

7.  To  sink  to  a  lower  place  ;  to  fall. 

Cowering  low 
With  blandishment,  each  bird  stooped  on  his  wing.     Milton. 

ST66p,  u.  a.  1.  To  bend  down  or  forward;  to 
lower;  to  bow;  to  abase. 

The  king  before  the  Douglas'  rage 

Stooped  \\ia  anointed  head  as  low  as  death.  Shak 

2.  To  subject ;  to  submit ;  to  give  up. 
Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  sueh  abhorred  pollution.  Shak. 

ST66p,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  stoops ;  incli- 
nation forwards  or  downwards. 

2.  Descent  from  dignity  or  superiority.  *'  Such 
a  stoop  from  sovereignty."  Dryden. 

3.  Fall,  as  of  a  bird  upon  his  prey  ;  a  swoop. 

An  eagle  made  a  stoop  at  him  in  the  middle  of  his  exalta- 
tion, and  carried  him  away.  L'Estrange. 

STOOP,  n.  [A.  S.  stoppa;  Dut.  stoopj  a  gallon  ; 
Ger.  staufy  a  large  drinking-cup  ;  Dan  stob  ;  Sw. 
stop,  a  liquid  measure  of  three  pints ;  Icel. 
staup,  a  bowl.] 

1.  A  drinking  vessel ;  a  flagon  ;  a  bowl. 

Set  me  the  stoops  of  wine  upon  that  table.  Shak. 

2.  fA  post  fixed  in  the  earth.  Old  Play. 

St66p,  n.  [Dut.  stoep.l  The  steps  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  house  ;  door-steps  ;  a  porch  with 
steps,  a  balustrade,  and  seats      [Local,  U.  S.] 

Nearly  all  the  houses  [in  Albany]  were  built  with  their  ga- 
bles to  tne  streets,  and  each  had  heavy  wooden  Dutch  stoops, 
with  seats  at  the  door.  Cooper. 

There  was  a  large,  two-story  house,  having  a  long  stoop  in 
front.  Judd. 

ST66p'5R,  n.    One  who  stoops  Sherwood 

STOOP'ING,  p.  a.     Bending  down  or  forward. 

St66p'ING-LV,  ad.  With  inclination  forwards 
or  downwards  ;  in  a  stooping  manner. 

ST66r,  v.  n.  To  rise  up  in  clouds,  as  smoke  or 
dust.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

STOdT'ERjii.  [Dut.]  (Cow.)  A  small  silver  coin 
of  Holland,  in  value  two  and  a  half  stivers 
($0.05).  Wi-ight. 

STOP,  V.  a.  [Dut.  stoppen  ;  Ger.  stopfen ;  Dan. 
stoppe ;  Sw.  stoppa.  —  It.  stoppare  ;  Fr.  ptouper.'] 
\i.  stopped;  pp.  stopping,  stopped.] 

1.  To  hinder  from  progressive  motion  or  from 
further  operation ;  to  hinder  from  change  of 
state ;  to  stay  ;  to  intercept ;  to  thwart ;  to  im- 
pede ;  to  check ;  to  repress  ;  to  suppress. 

To  stop  the  approaches  of  decay.  Dorset, 

Fixed  in  his  throat  the  flying  weapon  stood. 
And  stopped  his  breath  and  drank  his  vital  blood.  Dryden. 

2.  To  press  against  the  finger-board  with  the 
fingers,  as  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument, 
and  thereby  determme  the  pitch  of  a  note. 

In  instruments  of  stringff,  if  you  stop  a  string  high,  where- 
by it  hath  less  scope  to  tremble,  the  sound  is  more  treble,  but 
yet  more  dead.  Bacon. 

3.  To  block  or  close  up  ;  to  obstruct 

His  majesty  stopped  a  leak  that  did  much  harm.      Bacon. 

They  refused  to  hearken, . . .  and  stopped  their  ears,  that 

they  should  not  hear.  Zec/i.  vii.  11. 

4.  fTo  point  with  stops  ;  to  punctuate.  Todd, 

5.  (Naut,)  To  fasten;  to  make  fast.   Turner. 
Syn.  —  See  Hinder 

ST6p,  v.  n.  1.  To  cease  to  go  forward ;  to  stay 
progress ;  to  be  at  a  stand-still. 

He  bites  his  lip,  and  starts; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground. 
Then  lays  his  finzer  on  his  temple;  straight 
Springs  out  into  tast  gait,  then  stops  again.  Shak. 

2    To  cease  from  any  course  of  action ;  to 
make  an  end ;  to  leave  off;  to  forbear ;  to  desist. 
The  best  time  to  stop  is  at  the  beginning.  Leslie. 

Syn. — See  Stand. 


St6p,  n.l.Act  of  stopping  ;  cessation  of  motion ; 
intermission ;  pause  ;  rest. 

And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  atop.  Shak. 

A  lion,  ranging  for  his  prey,  made  a  stop  on  a  sudden,  at  a 
hideous  yelling  noise.  VBHrange. 

2.  Hinderanoe  of  progress  or  operation ;  ob- 
struction; obstacle;  check;  impediment. 

Occult  qualities  put  a  stop  to  the  improvement  of  natural 
philosophy.  Jiewton. 

1  have  made  m^  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  slojj.  Shak. 

3.  Interruption  ;  hesitation  ;  pause. 
Thou  art  full  of  Ipve  and  honesty, 

And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'et  them  breath; 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more.      Shak. 

4.  Act  of  applying  the  stops  of  an  instru- 
ment. 

The  organ  sound  a  time  survives  the  stop.  Daniel. 

5.  A  point  in  writing  or  printing  ;  a  mark  of 
punctuation.  Crashaw. 

e.  A  Swedish  liquid  measure  containing  2^ 
pints.  Sitnmonds. 

7.  {Naut.)  A  fastening  of  small  stuff: — one 
of  the  small  projections  on  the  outside  of  the 
cheeks  of  a  lower  mast,  at  the  upper  parts  of 
the  hounds.  Dana. 

8.  {Mus.)  The  pressure  of  the  finger  on  a 
string  of  a  stringed  instrument,  by  which  it  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  finger-board  and 
the  pitch  of  the  note  is  determined ;  —  an  ap- 
paratus in  an  organ  by  which  a  set  of  pipes  can 
be  stopped ;  —  a  set  of  pipes  in  an  organ. 

Ency.  Amer. 
Syn.  —  See  Cessation, 

STOP'COCK, «.  An  instrument  for  stopping  at 
pleasure  the  passage  of  a  fluid  through  a  pipe 
or  from  a  vessel,  being  a  sort  of  revolving  valve  ; 
a  tap  with  a  turning  handle  ;  a  cock.  Grew. 

STOPE,  rt.  {Mining.)  A  term  literally  denoting 
a  step,  and  used  in  reference  to  a  method  of 
hewing  away  ore  in  a  mine,  so  that  the  upper  or 
under  surface  of  the  excavation  presents  the 
form  of  a  series  of  steps.  Ansted.  De  Beaumont. 

STOP'-GAP,  n.  Something  substituted  ;  a  tempo- 
rary expedient,     [it.]  Foote. 

ST6p'L?SS,  a.    Not  to  be  stopped  ;  irresistible. 

Ae  stopless  as  a  running  mulUtude.  Davenant. 

STOp'PA^E,  n.  1.  The  act  of  stopping,  or  the 
state  of  being  stopped.  Floyer.     Ec.  Rev. 

2.  A  deduction  made  from  pay  or  allowances 
to  repay  advances,  &c.  Simmonds. 

Stoppage  in  transitu^  (Law.)  the  seizure  by  the  seller 
of  goods  sold,  during  the  course  of  their  passage,  to 
the  buyer.  Burrill. 

STOP'P^R,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stops. 

2.  A  stopple,  as  of  a  bottle.  Todd. 

3    {Naut.)  A  stout  rope  with  a  knot  at  one 

end,  and  sometimes  with  a  hook  at  the  other, 

used  for  various  purposes  about  decks  ;  —  as  for 

making  fast  a  cable  so  as  to  overhaul  it.  Dana. 

STOP'P^R,  V.  a.  To  close  or  make  fast  with  a 
stopper  ;  to  stopple,     [r.]  Clarke. 

ST6P'P]g:R-B0LT,  n.  {Naut.)  A  ring-bolt  to 
which  a  deck-stopper  is  secured.  Dana. 

STOP'PING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 

which,  stops.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  {Mining.)   Act  of  cutting  down  mineral 

ground  with  a  pick.  Watson. 

STOP'PING-OUT,  n.  {Etching.)  A  mode  of  giv- 
ing effect  to  lines  varying  in  darkness  and 
breadth,  by  allowing  the  acid  to  remain  on 
some  longer  than  on  others.  FairhoU. 

STOP'-PLANKS,  n.jD^.  A  kind  of  dam  used  on 
canals  and  other  hydraulic  works.  Ogilvie. 

STOP'PLE  (stSp'pl),  n.  [Gael,  stoipeal']  That 
which  stops  or  closes  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  or 
other  vessel ;  a  stopper.  Bacon. 

STOP'PLE  (stSp'pl),  V.  a.  To  stop  or  close  with  a 
stopple  ;  to  stopper.  Cowpei\ 

STOP'-WATCH  (-woch),  n.  A  watch  so  made 
that  it  can  be  stopped  at  will.  Simmonds. 

STOR'AC^E,  n.  1.  The  act  of  storing  goods .  Ash. 
2.  A  charge  for  storing  goods.         Simmonds. 

STO'RAX,  n.^  \Gr.  arbpa^;  Jj.  styrax.']  {Chem.) 
A  guni-resin  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  of  a 
brownish-gray  color,  of  a  powerful,  oppressive 
odor  and  an  aromatic  taste,  and  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  styracine,  cinnaminic  acid,  a  pecu- 
liar resin,  and  styrole.  Miller. 


STORE,  n.  [W.  ystor;  Gael,  stor^  sforas,  a 
store,  plenty.  —  A.  S.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  .§:  Icel.  s^or, 
great,  vast.  —  The  past  part,  of  A.  S.  styran,  to 
stir.     Too/ce.'] 

1.  A  large  number  or  quantity  ;  a  great  num- 
ber or  a  great  deal ;  abundance  ,  plenty. 

The  ships  are  fraught  with  store  of  victuals.  Bacon. 

Grant  me  length  of  life,  and  years'  good  store.         Dryden. 

2.  A  stock  accumulated ;  a  supply  ;  a  hoard. 

Ye  shall  eat  of  the  old  store.  Lev,  xxv.  22. 

3.  pi.  {Mil.  &  Naut.)  Arms,  ammunition, 
clothing,  provisions,  wares,  furniture,  and  all 
other  articles  made  use  of: — in  commercial 
navigation,  the  supplies  of  different  articles  pro- 
vided for  the  subsistence  and  accommodation  of 
the  crew  and  passengers.  Mar.  Diet.  McCulhch. 

4.  A  storehouse  ;   a  magazine.  Milton. 

5.  A  building  or  room  in  which  goods  of  any 
kind  are  kept  for  sale;  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
goods. — See  Bookstore.     [U.  S.]      Bartlett. 

In  store,  in  a  state  of  accumulation  or  preservation 
for  future  use.  "  Let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in 
store.^^  1  Cur.  xvi.  2. —  To  set  store  by,  to  value  ;  to 
regard  highly.     [Local,  Eng.  and  U,  S.]       Halliwell. 

STORE,  a.     1.  t  Hoarded  ;  laid  up  ;  accumulated ; 

put  in  store.     "  Sto7'e  treasure."  Bacon. 

2.   Fit   or   designed  to   be   kept  for   sale  or 

slaughter  ;  as,  "  Store  pigs."   [Eng.]    LoKdon. 

STORE,   V.   a.     [W.   ystorio,   to    store    up.]     \i. 

STORED  ;  pp.  STORING,  STORED.] 

1.  To  lay  up  ;  to  reposit  for  preservation ;  to 
hoard.     *'  Corn  laid  in  and  stored  up."     Bacon. 

2. -To  furnish;  to  supply;  to  stock. 

Her  mind,  with  thousand  virtues  stored.  Prior. 

Having  stored  a  pond  of  four  acres  with  carps,  tench,  and 

other  fish.  Hull. 

STORE'HOUSE,  n.  1.  A  building  in  which  things 
are  stored,  or  laid  up  for  fut\ire  use  ;  a  maga- 
zine ;  a  repository  ;  a  warehouse. 

Joseph  opened  all  the  stoj-eJiouses,  and  sold  unto  the  Egj^'p- 
tians.  '  Gen.  xli.  :Ai. 

2.  f  A  great  mass  laid  up.  Spenser. 

STORE'-KEEP-JER,  n.     1.  The  officer  having  the 

care  of  military  or  naval  stores.  Stocquele}\ 

2.  One  who  takes  care  of  a  store.  As?i. 

3.  A  shop-keeper.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

STOR'ER,  71.     One  who  stores  or  lays  up. 

STORE'— ROOM,  n.  A  room  in  which  things  are 
stored :  —  a  space  for  stores.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

STORE'-SHIP,  «.,  (Naut.)  A  vessel  employed  to 
carry  artillery  or  naval  stores  for  the  use  of  a 
fleet,  fortress,  or  garrison.  Mar  Diet. 

STOR'QE,  or  St'6R(^E  [stor'je,  Sm.  CI.  Ash; 
storj,iir.  Wb.  Maunde7-]yn.  [Gr.  oropy^.]  Affec- 
tion of  parents  for  their  young ,  parental  love 
or  instinct ;  regard  for  offspring.  Ash. 

t  STO'RI-AL  (sto're-^l),  a.     Historical.     Chaucer. 

STO'RIED  (sto'rid),  a.  1.  Furnished  with  stories 
or  with  representations  of  stories ;  adorned 
with  historical  paintings  or  pictures.  Pope. 

Stoned  windows  richly  dight.  Milton. 

Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  hust. 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  hreath?  Gray. 

2.  Celebrated  or  related  in  storj'.  Smart, 

3.  Having  stories,  or  apartments  one  above 
another ;  as,  *'  A  thxe^-storied  building." 

t  STO'RT-jpR,  n.     An  historian.  Bp.  PeacocJc. 

fSTO'RI-FY,  V.  n.     To  relate  stories.  Clarke. 

fSTO'RI-FV,  V.  a.  To  arrange  in  stories.    Clarice. 

STORK,  n.  [A.  S.  store  ;  Dut. 
stork  \  Ger.  storch\  Dan.  .§ 
Sw.  stork  ;  Icel.  storkr.l  {Or- 
hith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Grallce,  family  Ardeidee,  and 
sub-family  CiconintB,  allied  to 
the  heron,  and  having  a  long, 
straight,  conical,  pointed  bill. 
—  See  CicoNiNiE.  Gray, 

STORK'S'-BILL,  n.  {Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  tuberous- 
rooted  plants  of  the  genus 
Pelargonium^  the  beak  of  the 
fruit  of  which  resembles  the 
bill  of  a  stork.  Loudon. 

STORM,  n.  [A.  S.  storm,  sfearm;  Dut.  storm; 
Ger.  Sturm;  Dan.  iSf  Sw.  storm;  Icel.  stormr. 


"White  stork 
(Oiconia  alba). 
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— W.  ystorm ;  Gael.  §  Ir.  stoirm.  —  It.  stor- 
mo,  a  fight,  a  combat ;  stormire^  to  make  a 
noise.] 

1.  A  violent  commotion  of  the  atmosphere  ;  a 
■violent  wind,  accompanied  with,  or  followed  by, 
a  fall  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail ;  a  tempest ;  a  gale  ; 
a  hurricane  ;  a  tornado.  "  A  great  storm  of 
wind."  Mark  iv.  37. 

Nor  heed  the  stcyrm  that  howla  along  the  sky.  SuMllett, 

In  the  torrid  zone  utonns  display  the  greatest  violence, 

and  rage  with  most  destrnctive  fury.  ...  In  the  polar  regions 

they  se'ldom  amount  to  more  than  a  strong  wind.       Urande. 

2.  A  vigorous  assault  on  a  fortified  place. 

How  by  3(orm  the  walls  were  won.  Dryden. 

3.  Violent  commotion ;  sedition ;  insurrec- 
tion ;  tumult ;  clamor';  disturbance. 

I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  stornis.  Stiak. 

4.  Affliction  ;  adversity ;  calamity. 

A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate.  Pope. 

5.  Violence  ;  tumultuous  force.  Hooker. 
Syn.  —  See  Wind. 

STORM,   V.   a.      [A.  S.  styrman,  to    assail.]    [i. 

STORMED  ;  pp    STORMING,  STORMED.]     To  make 

a  vigorous  assault  on,  as  a  fortified  place  ;  to  at- 
tack with  violence  by  open  force. 

They  fight  in  fields,  and  storm  the  shaken  town.    Dryden. 

STORM,  V   n.     [A.  S,  styrman.'] 

1.  To  raise  a  storm  or  tempest.  Spenser. 

2.  To  be  violently  angry ;  to  rage  ;  to  fume. 
The  master  stonrts,  the  lady  scolds.  Swift. 

3.  To  blow  violently,  or  to  rain,  snow,  or  hail 
violently  ,  — used  with  it ;  as,  "  It  storms." 

STORM'— BEAT,  a.  Beaten,  battered,  or  injured 
by  storms.     "  Thy  storm-beat  vessel."  Spenser. 

STORM'BIRD,  71.     The  stormy  petrel.  Bill. 

STORM'COCK,  n.     The  missel-thrush.    Pennant. 

STORM'fInCH,  n.     The  stormy  petrel.  Hamilton. 

STORM'FUL,  a.     Tempestuous;  stormy.     "The 

stormful  day."     [a.]  Collins. 

STORM'F^L-NESS,  n.  Storminess.  [ii.]    Carlyle. 

STORM'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  stormy  ; 
tempestuousness.  Todd. 

STORM'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  a  force 
which,  storms.  Whitehead. 

STORM'ING-PAR'TY,  n.  {Mil.)  A  select  body 
of  men,  who  first  enter  the  breach,  in  storming 
a  fortified  place  or  its  outworks.  Campbell. 

STORM'L^SS,  a.  Destitute  of  storms ;  calm. 
"  The  tide  of  stormless  time."         Montgomery. 

ST0RM'-Mi5N-A-CING,  a.  Threatening  or  fore- 
boding a  storm.  Clarke. 

STORM'-PE-TRpL,  n.  The  stormy  petrel.  Clarke. 

STORM'-PRe-SA(?'INC,  u..      Presaging  or  fore- 
boding a  storm.  Clarke. 
ST0RM'-PR66f,  a.  Proof  against  storms. Gom'cA. 

STORM'-SAIL,  n.  (Naut.)  A  strong  sail  used  in 
a  storm  or  gale.  Clarke. 

STORM'-TOSSED  (-t5st),  a.  Tossed  or  agitated 
,  by  storms  or  gales.  Clarke. 

STORM'-ViSXED  (-vSkst),  a.  Vexed  or  harassed 
by  storms.  Coleridge. 

STORM'Y,  a.  1.  Abounding  with  storms;  tem- 
pestuous; windy;  squally;  gusty;  boisterous. 

2.  Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  a  storm  ; 
blustering.     "  A  stormy  sound."  Addison. 

3.  Violent;  passionate;  rough.         Johnson. 

STORTH  IJfO  (stiin'ing),  n.  The  parliament  or 
legislative  body  of  Norway,  which  is  elected 
once  in  three  years,  and  sits  every  year    Brande. 

STO'RY,  n.  [Gr.  iuropiu,  a  history ;  iVrMj),  know- 
ing ;  'ciiiuai,  to  know  ;  L.  historia  ;  It.  istoria, 
storia;  Sp.  historia  ;  Fr.  histoire.  —  A.  S.  star, 
stcr;  But.,  Get.,  Dan.,  S;  Sw.  historie.  —  W. 
ysdori ;  Ir.  sdair,  stair.] 

1.  History ;  an  account  of  past  events  or  trans- 
actions. "The  subject  of  ancient  s<or3/."T'empfe. 

Governments  that  once  made  such  a  noise,  as  founded 
upon  the  deepest  councils,  are  now  so  utterly  extinct,  that 
nothing  remains  of  them  but  a  namci  nor  are  there  the  least 
traces  of  them  to  be  found  but  only  m  story.  boutn. 

2.  A  narrative  ;  a  narration;  an  account;  a 
recital;  a  tale.     "  A  mournful  sto-y."        Pope. 


He,  with  his  consorted  Eve, 
The  story  heard  attentive,  and  was  filled 
With  admiration  and  deep  muse  to  hear 
Of  tilings  so  high  and  strange.  Milton. 

3.  A  trifling  tale ;  a  petty  narrative ;  an  anec- 
dote ;  an  incident ;  —  a  petty  fiction  ;  a  fable. 

What  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs tlieir  dames!    Denham. 

4.  A  falsehood.  [Colloquial.]   C.  Riclmrdson. 
Syn.  —  See  Anecdote,  Novel. 

STO'RY,  re.  ["  Story,  which  the  French  denomi- 
nate'estoi/e,  Hage,  and  which  was  formerly  in 
England  also  called  a  stage,  is  merely  stagery, 
stayery  (the  a  broad),  staxoTy  or  story ;  i.  e.  a 
set  of  stairs."  Tooke. — From  L.  sto,  stare,  to 
stand.  Britton.]  (Arch.)  One  of  the  vertical 
divisions  of  a  building;  a  subdivision  of  the 
height  of  a  house,  comprehending  the  height  or 
part  ascended  by  one  flight  of  stairs.       Britton. 

STO'RY,  V.  u.     To  relate  ;  to  narrate.  S/mk. 

What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heavenly  muse, 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse.  Muion. 

STO'RY,  V.  a.  To  arrange  or  form  in  stories,  or 
one  under  another.  Bentley. 

STO'RY-BOOK  (buk),  n.  A  book  containing  sto- 
ries or  petty  tales.  Boswell. 

STO'RY-POST,  n.  {Arch.)  An  upright  piece  of 
timber  in  a  story,  for  supporting  the  superin- 
cumbent part  of  the  exterior  wall.  Franeis. 

ST0'RY-TELL'(;R,  ».     l.  One  who  tells  stories  ; 

a  relater  of  stories  or  petty  talcs.  Dryden. 

2.  An  historian,  in  contempt.  Swift. 

STO'RY-TELL'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice 
of  telling  stories.  Guardian. 

ST6T,  n.  [A.  S.  stod,  a  stud;  stotte,  a.  hack,  a 
worthless  horse.] 

1.  t  A  horse.  Chaucer-. 

2.  A  young  bullock ;  a  steer.  [Scot.,  and 
local,  Eng.]  Jamieson.    Todd. 

STOTE,  n.    1.  A  kind  of  weasel.  —  See  Stoat. 
2.  t  An  old  woman,  in  contempt.      Chaucer. 

SToOnd,  v.  re.  [Icel.  sttind^.]  To  be  in  pain  or 
sorrow ;  to  ache.      [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

t  STOUND,  p.     Stunned.  Spenser. 

SToOnd,  re.  1.  t  Sorrow;  grief;  mishap;  —  a 
sharp  or  severe  pain.  Spenser, 

2.  t  A  noise ;  a  sound.  Spenser. 

3.  t  Astonishment ;  amazement.  Gay. 

4.  A  vessel  for  beer.  [Local,  Eng.]     Wright. 

t  STOUND,  re.  [A.  S.  stund.]  Time  ;  moment ; 
hour  ;  season ;  occasion  ;  exigence.       Spenser. 

St6up  (stop),  re.     [A.  S.  stoppa  ;  Dut.  stoop.'^ 

1.  A  flagon  ;  a  stoop.    [Local  ]         Jamieson. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  portable  vessel  for  holding  holy 
water  •  —  a  stone  basin  for  holding  holy  water, 
placed  near  the  door  of  the  church.       Fairholt. 

STOUR,  re.     [A.  S.  styran,  to  stir.] 

1.  t  Tumult ;  distress  ;  contention.    Spenser 

2.  Perilous  situation  ;  hardship  ;  conflict :  — 
trouble  ;  vexation  :  —  force  ;  violence  :  —  severe 
reproof :  —  battle  ;  fight  :  —  agitation  of  any 
thing  :  — dust  in  a  state  of  motion  :  —  a  gush  of 
water :  — '  a  paroxysm  of  rage  :  —  a  fright ;  a 
state  of  perturbation.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

STOUR,  re.  [A.  S.  stur.]  A  word  used  in  compo- 
sition, signifying  riccr,  as  in  Sfourhridge. 

t STOUR,  o.     Harsh;  austere;  rough.     Ascham. 
;(K^  Still  used  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.    ffalliwell. 

STOUT,  a.     [Dut.  stotit,  bold,  stout.    Skinner.] 

1.  Strong  ;  lusty  ;  robust ;  sturdy  ;  sinewy. 

A  stoiUer  champion  never  handled  sword.  Stiak. 

Stout  of  his  hands,  but  of  a  soldier's  wit.        Dryden. 

2.  Strongly  built ;  firm  ;  solid. 

The  stoutest  vessel  to  the  storm  gave  way.  Dryden. 

3.  Bold ;  resolute  ;  brave ;  valiant ;  intrepid. 
A  bold,  stout,  and  magnanimous  man.  Clarendon, 

4.  Obstinate  ;  stubborn  ;   contumacious. 
Your  words  have  been  stout  against  me.       Mai.  iii.  13. 

5.  Large  ;  bulky.    [Colloquial.]  Smart. 
Syn. —  See  Robust. 

ST0T)t,  re.  A  very  strong  kind  of  beer  or  ale  ;  a 
kind  of  porter.  Swift. 

ST6UT'-HEART-5D,  a.  Brave  ;  resolute  ;  cour- 
ageous ;  valiant.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  5. 


SToOt'LY,  ad.     Lustily  ;  boldly  ;  strongly  ;  firm- 
ly.    "  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly."  Shak. 

STotyT'N^SS,  re.     1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  stout ;  strength  ;  sturdiness.        Johnson. 

2.  Courage  ;  boldness  ;  bravery.        Ascliam, 

3.  Obstinacy  ;  stubbornness  ;  contumacy. 
STOVE,   re.     [A.  S.   stofa,  a  stov^,  a  bath;  Dut. 

stoof;  Old  Ger.  sttiie,  a  room ;  Ger.  stabe ; 
Dan.  stue;  Sw.  stufva,  stuga;  Icel.  stofa.  —  It. 
stufa,  a  stove,  a  hothouse;  Sp.  *  Port,  esiufa; 
Old  Fr.  estuDe ;  Fr.  etuve.  — See  Stow.] 

1.  A  hothouse ;  a  house  or  room  artificially 
heated,  as  for  plants.  Holland.    Miller. 

2.  A  fireplace  or  fire-grate  ; — particularly 
an  iron  box  or  cylinder  in  which  fire  is  made  for 
warming  a  room  or  for  cooking.        Tomlinson. 

STOVE,  D.  a.     1.  To  keep  warm  in  a  house  artifi- 
cially heated,  as  certain  plants.  Bacon. 
2.  To  heat  in  a  stove,  as  feathers.         Clarke. 

STO'VpR,  ».     [Old  Fr.  estover,  to  furnish.] 

1.  Fodder  for  cattle,  as  hay,  straw,  &c.  Shak. 

2.  Stubble  ;  —  the  second  growth  of  clover. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Wright, 

STOW  (sto),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  stow,  a  place  ;  Dut, 
stourven,  sttirven  ;  Ger.  stanen  ;  Dan.  siuve ;  Sw, 
stufva.]  [i.  STOWED  ;  pp.  stowi.ng,  stowed.] 
1.  To  place  or  put  compactly  ;  to  pack. 


The  goddess  shoved  the  vessel  from  the  shoi 
And  stowed  within  its  womb  the  naval  store 


Pope. 


All  the  patriots  were  beheaded,  stowed  in  dungeons,  or 
condemned  to  work  in  the  mines.  Addison. 

2.  To  place  things  in  compactly,  or  closely, 
as  the  hold  of  a  vessel.  Mar  Vict. 

t  STOW,  re.  [A.  S.]  A  place  ;  —  used  in  compo- 
sition in  names ;  —  written  also  stoe.       Gibson. 

STOW'ApE,  re.  1.  The  act  or  the  operation  of 
stowiiig;  —  particularly  the  arrangement  in  a 
vessel  of  the  diflTerent  articles  comprising  the 
cargo,  so  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  fric- 
tion, or  by  leakage  of  the  vessel.  Boifvier. 

2.  Room  for  stowing  or  packing  things,  as 
goods  in  a  ship's  hold  or  in  a  warehouse. 

In  every  vessel  is  stowage  for  immense  treasures  when  the 
cargo  is  pure  bullion,  or  merchandise  of  a  greatyi).\ne.Addmm. 

3.  The  state  of  being  stowed  or  laid  up.  "  To 
have  them  in  safe  stowage."  Shak. 

4.  Things  stowed  or  packed.  "When  we 
have  such  stowage  as  these  trinkets."  Beau.  8,'Fl. 

5.  Money  paid  for  stowing  goods.      Johnson. 

STRA'BI§M,  re.  A  squinting;  strabismus.  Blount. 

STR.\-BIS'MyS,  re.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  strabo  (Gr 
irrpaPdii),  a  squint-eyed  person  ;  It.  strabismo  ; 
Sp.  estrabismo ;  Fr.  strabisme.]  {Med.)  Ob- 
liquity in  the  axis  of  the  eye  ;  a  want  of  con- 
cordance in  the  optic  axes,  or  an  affection  of 
the  eye  in  which  the  optic  axes  are  not  directed 
to  the  same  object ;  squinting.  Dunglison. 

STRA-BOT'O-MY,  re.  [Gr.  crpafiiiv,  a  squint-eyed 
person,  and  r^/^vm,  to  cut.]  {Surg.)  Removal 
of  strabismus,  by  dividing  the  muscle  or  mus- 
cles which  distort  the  eyeball.  Dunglison. 

tSTRA'€HY,  re.  [Gr.  orparriyis,  a  commander.] 
A  commander  ;  a  governor.  Shak. 

STRAD'DLE  (stiSd'dl),  V.  re.  [Dim.  oi  stride.— A.  S. 
strtsde ;  stredan,  to  spread.]  [i.  straddled  ; 
pp.  straddling,  steadeled.]  To  stand,  walk, 
or  be  placed  with  the  feet  far  apart  to  the  right 
and  left;  to  part  or  separate  the  legs  widely.  "A 
forked,  straddling  animal."  Arbuthnot. 

A  certain  King  of  Siam  was  firmly  persuaded  that  Som- 
mona-Codom  had  straddled  over  the  Gulf  of  Bengal:  that 
the  print  of  his  right  foot  was  seen  at  Prabat,  and  that  of  his 
left  toot  at  Lanea.  £olingtiroke. 

STRAD'DLE,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  straddles ; 
a  straddling ;  a  position  with  the  feet  far  apart 
to  the  right  and  left.  Cowper 

STRAD'DLE,  V.  a.  To  stand  over,  or  to  sit  upon, 
with  one  leg  on  one  side  and  the  other  leg  on 
the  other  side  ;  to  bestride.  WHght. 

STRAD'DLING,  re.  Act  of  one  who  straddles.  CfarAe. 

STRAD-P-MET'RI-CAL,  a.  [It.  strada,  a  street, 
a  road,  and  Gr.  ^lirpov,  a  measure.]  Pertaining 
to  the  measuring  of  streets  or  roads.       Ogilvie. 

STRAG'GLE  (str&g'gl),  V.  n.  [Perhaps  a  dim.  of 
the  verb  stray.  Skinner.  —  A.  S.  strcegan,  to 
spread,  to  disperse.]  \i.  straggled  ;  pp.  strag- 
gling, straggled.] 
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1.  To  wander  without  any  certain  direction; 
to  rove  ;  to  ramble  ;  to  stray.  Sha/c. 

A  wolf  spied  out  a  straggling  kid.  VEstrangc. 

2.  To  exuberate ;  to  shoot  too  far  or  irregu- 
larly in  growth,  as  branches.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  project  or  extend  irregularly.    Raleigh, 

Some  other  straggling  low  rocks  lie  west  of  the  cape.       Cook. 

4.  To  be  apart  from  others  or  from  the  main 
body ;  to  stand  alone  ;  to  be  isolated.  **  But  here 
and  there  a  straggling  house."  Dryden. 

STRAG'GLjpR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  strag- 
gles. Shah. 

STRAg'GLJNG,  p.  a.    Moving  irregularly  ;  roving. 

STRAG'GLING-LV",  ad.  In  a  straggling  manner ; 
ramblingly ;  rovingly.  Goldsmith. 

STRAHL'STEIN  (stral'stin),  n.  [Ger.  strahl^  a 
beam,  a  ray,  and  stein,  a  stone.]  {Min.)  A  va- 
riety of  hornblende  ;  actinolite.  Dana. 

STRAIGHT  (strat),  a.    [A.  S.  strac,  streec,  straight, 
.   rigid.  — From  streccan,  to  stretch.  Richardson.'] 

1.  Not  having  a  change  of  direction  between 
any  two  points;  not  crooked,  curved,  or  devi- 
ating; rectilinear;  direct;  right. 

2.  Tight;  narrow;  strait.  —  See  Strait. 

3.  Upright ;  right ;  vertical. 

Straight  arch,  (Arch.)  an  arch  over  an  aperture, 
whose  mtrados  is  straig^ht,  but  with  its  joints  drawn 
concentrically,  as  in  a  common  arch.  Brandc.  — 
Straight  line,  (Oeam.)  a  line  the  direction  of  whicii  is 
not  changed  between  any  two  of  its  points.    Davies. 

J3^^  "  It  IS  well  observed  by  Ainsworth,  that  for  not 
crooked  we  ought  to  write  straight,  and  for  narrow, 
strait;  but  for  streight,  which  is  sometimes  found, 
there  is  no  good  authority."    Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Straight  is  applied  to  corporeal  or  material 
objects  ;  right  and  direct  to  material  and  intellectual 
matters.  A  straight  or  rectilinear  line  ;  a  straight 
road  or  course;  a  right  angle,  line,  or  opinion;  a 
direct  course,  means,  or  answer  ;  a  strait  gate.  —  See 
Strait. 

STRAIGHT  (strat),  V.  a.     To  straighten.  A.  Smith. 

STRAIGHT  (strat),  ad.  Immediately;  directly; 
at  once.     "I  will  after  straight."  Shak. 

^TRAIGHT'-ED^E  (strat'Sj),  n.  A  piece  or  strip 
of  wood  or  metal  having  one  edge  straight,  used 
for  ascertaining  whether  a  surface  is  perfectly 
even  or  level.  Clarke. 

STRAIGHT'EN  (stra'tn),  V.  a.    [z.  STRAIGHTENED  ; 

pp.     STRAIGHTENING,      STRAIGHTENED.]  To 

make  straight;  to  free  from  crookedness.    "To 
straighten  our  paths."  Hooker. 

STRAIGHT'EN-jpR  (stra'tn-?r),  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  straightens.  Cotgrave. 

t  STRAIGHT'FORTH  (strat'forth),  ad.  Directly; 
immediately;  at  once  ;  straight.  Spenser. 

STRAIGHT'FOR-WARD  (strat'fdr-w^rd),  a.  Pro- 
ceeding in  a  straight  course  or  direction  ;  direct ; 
undeviating  ;  upright.  Sir  E.  Brydges. 

STRAIGHT'FOR-WARD-LY,  ad.  In  a  straight  or 
direct  manner ;  directly.  Eo.  Rev. 

STRAIGHT'FOR-WARD-NESS,  n.  Direction  di- 
rectly forward;  undeviating  rectitude.     P.Cyc. 

STRAIGHT'-JOINT  (strat'-),  »•  {Arch.)  Noting 
a  floor  the  boards  of  which  are  so  laid  tha^. 
their  joints  or  edges  form  a  continued  line' 
throughout  the  direction  of  their  length.  Bj'ande. 

STRAIGHT'LY    (strat'le),    ad.  In  a  straight   or 

right  line  ;  not  crookedly.  Johnson. 

STRAIGHT'N^SS  (straf'nes),  n.  The  state  or  the 

quality  of  being  straight.  Bacon. 

f  STRAIGHT'-PIgHT  (strat'pit),  a.  [straight  and 
pight.]  Straight  in  shape  or  form  ;  erect.  Sha/c. 

STRAIGHT'WAY  (strat'wa),  ad.  Immediately ; 
directly;  without  delay  ;  straight.  **  They 
straightway  left  their  nets."  Matt.  iv.  20. 

t  STRAIGHT'WAY^,  ad.     Straightway.       Bacon. 

STRAIN  (stran),  V.  a.  [L.  stringo  ;  It.  stngnere  ; 
Old  Fr.  estreindre  ;  Fr.  etreindre.  —  Dut.  stren- 
gen ;  Ger.  strengen ;  Sw,  stranga.']  [i.  strained  ; 

pp.  STRAINING,  STRAINED.] 

1.  To  stretch  ;  to  draw  tightly ;  to  extend 
with  force  ;  to  make  tight  or  tense. 

A  bigger  string  more  strained,  and  a  lesser  Btring  less 

strained,  may  fall  into  the  seme  tone.  Bacon. 

To  strain  his  fetters  with  a  stricter  care.  Dryden. 


2.  To  injure  or  weaken  by  stretching ;  to 
wrench  ;  to  sprain.  "  Strain  their  necks."  Swift. 

3.  To  put  to  the  utmost  strength  or  exertion. 

Men  will  strain  themsclvcsforrclief  of  their  own  part,  hav- 
ing law  and  authority  against  them.  Hooker. 

4.  To  push  beyond  the  proper  extent  or  limit. 

Strain  not  the  laws  to  make  their  torture  grievoup.    Addison. 

5.  To  squeeze  or  fold  tightly  in  the  arms. 

Old  Evander  with  a  close  embrace 

Strained  his  departing  friend.  Dryden. 

6.  To  force  ;  to  compel ;  to  constrain. 

He  talks  and  plays  with  Fatima;  but  his  mirth 

Is  forced  and  strained.  Denham. 

7-  To  force  through  some  porous  body,  or 
through  interstices  ;  to  purify  by  filtration ;  to 
percolate;  to  filtrate;  to  filter. 

Their  aliment  ought  to  be  light  —  rice  boiled  in  whey,  and 

strained.  Arbuthnot. 

Earth  doth  not  strain  water  so  finely  as  sand.  Bacon. 

STRAIN,  V.  n.     1.  To  make  violent  efforts. 

Straining  with  too  weak  a  wing.  Pope. 

To  build  hia  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  filtered  ;  to  be  strained. 

Sea-water  passing  or  straining  through  the  sands.    Bacon. 

3.  To  run  or  flow  as  a  river,     [r.] 

And  tell  him  how  she  [the  Severn]  doth  strain 

Down  her  delicious  dalee.  Drayton. 

STRAIN  (stran),  n.     1.  The  act  of  straining  or 
stretching;  any  application  of  force. 

A  bar  of  malleable  iron  is  extended  one  ten-thou- 
sandth part  of  its  length  by  a  direct  strain  equal  to 
'  one  ton  for  every  square  inch  in  the  area  of  the  trans- 
verse section.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  An  injury  caused  by  excessive  stretching, 
drawing,  or  exertion  ;  a  sprain ;  a  wrench.  Grew. 

3.  A  musical  sound,  or  a  series  of  musical 
sounds;  a  succession  of  notes;  a  tune. 

Their  heavenly  harps  a  lower  strain  began.        Dryden. 

4.  A  song ;  a  lay  ;  a  sonnet ;  a  poem. 

"Whose  frown  can  disappoint  the  proudest  strain, 
"Whose  approbation  prosper  even  mine.  Conner. 

5.  Manner  of  speaking  or  writing  ;  style. 

The  genius  and  strain  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.        Tillotson. 

6.  Manner  of  action;  bearing;  conduct. 
*'  Some  take  too  high  a  strain  at  first."    Bacon. 

7.  {Mus.)  That  portion  of  a  composition 
which  is  comprised  in  one  of  its  movements  ;  — 
frequently  marked  by  double  bars.  Warner. 

Syn.  —  See  Song. 
STRAIN,  n.     [A.  S.  streng,  a  string,  race;  strind, 
stock,  race.] 

1.  Stock  ;  race  ;  descent ;  family ;  lineage. 

Thus  far  I  can  praise  hi  m ;  he  is  of  a  noble  strain.      Shak. 

Juvenal  himself  did  not  hold  family  pride  in  less  esteem 

than  I  do;  yet,  where  the  strain  is  good,  it  may  be  pardoned. 

T.  Ktightky. 

2.  tJIereditary  or  natural  disposition;  turn; 
tendency.     ''The  s^/mn  of  a  nation."  Tillotson. 

3.  Rank;  character;  kind;  sort;  —  make. 
"Of  the  common  strain."     [r.]  Dryden. 

STRAiN'A-BLE,  u.  That  may  be  strained.  Bacon. 

STRAin'J^R,  n.     1.  One  who  strains.     B.  Jonson. 

2.  An  instrument  for  straining.  Bacon. 

STRAIN'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  strains. 

2.  That  which  is  strained.  Todd. 

fSTRAINT,  n.     A  stretching;  strain.       Spenser 

STRAiT  (fitrat),  a.     [L.  stringo,  str ictus,  to  strain, 

to   stretch;  It.    stretto;  Sp.    estrecho  ;  Old  Fr. 

estroict,  estroit ;  Fr.  etroit.  —  See  Stretch  ] 

1.  Constrained;  constricted;  confined;  con- 
tracted; narrow;  close;  not  broad;  not  wide. 

The  place  ...  is  too  sti'ait  for  us.  2  Kings  vi.  1. 

Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.  Luke  xiii.  24. 

2.  Intimate;  familiar;  near,     [r.] 

He,  forgetting  all  former  iniuries,  had  received  that  naugh- 
ty Flexistus  into  a  strait  degree  of  favor,  Sidney. 

3.  Strict;  rigorous;  rigid;  severe 

After  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Phar- 
isee. Actsxxy'i.  5, 

4.  Difficult ;  distressful ;  grievous. 

To  make  your  strait  circumstances  yet  straiter.       Seeker. 

Syn.  —  See  Straight. 
STRAIT  (strat),  n.  1.  A  narrow  pass;  —  especial- 
ly a  narrow  passage  of  water  between  two  seas  ; 
—  in  this  sense  commonly  plural;  as,  "  The 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  ";  "  The  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan," 

2.  A  state  of  embarrassment ;  distress ;  dif- 
ficulty.   "  Kings  reduced  to  straits."  Davenant. 

Honor  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow 
"Where  one  but  goes  abreast.  Sliak. 

But,  in  this  strait,  to  honor  I  '11  be  true.  Dryden. 


f  STRAIT,  V.  a.  To  put  to  distress,  inconven- 
ience, or  difficulties  ;  to  straiten.  Shak. 

STRAIT'EN  (stra'tn),  V.  a.  [i.  STRAITENED  ;  pp. 
STRAITENING,  STRAITENEP.] 

1.  To  make  strait ;  to  constrain;  to  constrict; 
to  contract ;  to  confine ;  to  limit ;  — to  narrow. 

A  dangerous  entrance,  straitened  on  the  north  side  by  the 
sea-mined  wall  of  the  mole.  Sandys. 

The  causes  which  s(rai(en  the  British  commerce  will  en- 
large the  French.  Addison. 

Waters,  when  straitened,  as  in  the  falls  of  bridges,  give  a 
roaring  noise.  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  tight  or  tense  ;  to  stretch.    Pope. 

As  they  straiten  at  each  end  the  cord.  Bope. 

3.  To  put  to  difficulty  or  inconvenience ;  to 
distress  ;  to  embarrass ;  to  perplex.  Ray. 

STRAIT'hAnD-EID,  a.  Parsimonious;  sparing; 
niggardly;  stingy;  miserly.  Johnson. 

STRAIT'HAnD-5D-NESS,  n.  Niggardliness  ;  par- 
simoniousness  ;  stinginess.  Bp.  Hall. 

STRAIT'-HEART-gD  (-hart-ed),  a.  Having  a 
narrow  or  contracted  heart  or  disposition.  Sterne. 

STRAIT'-JAcK-^T,  n.  A  strait-waistcoat.  — See 
Strait- WAISTCOAT.  Simmonds. 

STRAit'lAced  (strat'iast),  a.  1.  Laced  tightly 
or  closely  ;  pinched  by  stays. 

We  have  few  well-shaped  that  are  straitlaced.  Locke. 

2.  Stiff';  constrained;  formal;  strict;  rigid. 

Men  of  a  more  sanguine  and  cheerful  temper  are  not  so 
straitlaced  in  their  principles,  Goodman. 

STRAiT'LY,  ad.    Narrowly;  closely;  —  strictly; 

rigorously.  Hooker. 

STRAIT'N^SS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  strait  or 

narrow;  narrowness.  2  Jtfacc.  xii. 

2-  Strictness;  rigor;  severity.     '*  The  strait- 

ness  of  his  proceeding."  Shak. 

3.  Distress;  difficulty;  trouble.         Johnson. 

4.  Want;  scarcity.  "  Straitness  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life  amongst  them."  Locke, 

STRAiT'-WAisT-COAT,  n.  A  garment  for  re- 
straining a  lunatic  person  or  one  laboring  under 
violent  delirium;  —  also  called  strait-jacket. 
It  has  long  sleeves,  which  are  tied  behind  the 
body,  so  that  the  arms  cannot  be  extricated 
from  them.  Dunglison. 

fSTRAKE,  the  old  preterite  o(  strike.     Struck. 

STRAKE,  n.     1.  f  A  streak.  Johnson. 

2.  t  A  narrow  board.  Johnson. 

3.  The  iron  band  on  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel ;  a  tire.  Barret, 

4.  {Naut.)  A  range  of  planks  running  fore 
and  aft  on  a  vessel's  side  ;  a  streak.  Dana. 

5.  {Mining.)  A  frame  made  of  boards,  or  a 
trough  of  wood,  without  ends,  in  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  washing  and  dressing  small  ore  are 
carried  on  with  the  aid  of  a  stream  of  water. 

Ansted. 

STRAM,  V.  a.  To  dash  down  :  —  v.n.  to  recoil  with 
violence  and  noise.    [Local,  Eng.]  Wright, 

STRAm'ASH,  v.  a.  [It.  stramazzare.']  To  beat ;  to 
bang;  to  break  ;  to  stram.  [Local, Eng.]  Grose. 

STRAM'ASH,  n.    A  broil.   [Scotland.]    Jamieso7i. 

fSTRAM'A-ZOUN,  n.  [It.  straniazzone,  a  cut  or 
slash.]     A  descending  blow.  B.  Jonson. 

STRA-MIN'^I-OUS,  a.  [L.  stramineus  \  stramen-, 
straw ;  stemo,  to  strew.]  Consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling, straw ;  strawy.  Bitrton. 

STRAM'O-NINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  volatile,  crystal- 
lizable  alkaloid  found  in  stramonium.  Gregory. 

STRA-MO'NI-UM,n.  (Bot.)  Aplant  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  calyx  and  corolla  ;  thorn-apple  ;  James- 
town weed  ;  Datura  stra7nonium.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  are  powerfully  narcotic,  and  are  used 
in  medicine.  Wood  §  Bache, 

STRAm'0-NY,  n.     Stramonium.  Brande. 

STRAND,  n.  [A.  S.,  Dut.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  8^  Sw< 
strand ;  Icel.  strOnd,  strind. —  Slav,  stran^  strana, 
strona,  the  side.  —  Most  probably  from  Ger. 
rand,  border,  extremity.     Bosworth.'] 

1.  The  shore  or  beach,  as  of  the  sea ;  coast. 
"  The  Cretan  strand."  Shak, 

2.  The  name  of  a  street  in  London,  lying  on 
the  bank  of  the  Thames.  Bosworth. 

3.  A  division  or  twist  of  a  rope  or  cord;  a 
number  of  yarns  twisted  together,  and  compos- 
ing part  of  a  rope.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Coast. 
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STRAND,  ».  a.    [i.  steanded;  pp.  stranding, 

STKANDED.] 

1.  To  drive  on  a  strand  or  shore,  as  a  vessel. 
"  Stranded  by  great  storms."  Prior. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  break  or  sunder  a  strand  of, 
as  a  rope.  Dana. 

STRAND,  t'.  n.  To  be  driven  on  a  strand  or 
shore,  as  a  vessel ;  to  run  aground.         Wright. 

STRANG,  a.    Strong.    [North  of  Eng.]   Brockett. 

STRANIJE  (stranj),  a.  [L.  extranevs ;  extra,  be- 
yond, without ;  e  OT  ex  (Gr.  ek),  out  of ;  It. 
estranco  ;  Sp.  extranjero  ;  Old  Fr.  estrange  ;  Fr. 
strange.  —  See  Stranger.] 

1.  Foreign;  of  another  country,    [r.] 

The  etrange  eubjecta  that  they  govern.  Bacon. 

The  knowledge  of  strange  and  divers  tongues.       Asckam. 

2.  Not  being  at  one's  home  ;  not  domestic ; 
belonging  to  others,     [n.] 

So  she.  Impatient  her  own  faults  to  see, 

Turns  from  herself,  and  in  strange  things  delights.  Davies. 

3.  Causing  wonder  or  surprise  ;  unheard  of ; 
rare  ;  wonderful ;  new  ;  unusual ;  uncommon  ; 
irregular ;  singular  ;  odd  ;  eccentric. 

It  is  strange  they  should  be  90  silent  in  this  matter,  where 
there  were  so  many  oecasions  to  speak  of  it.  TiUotson. 

Long  custom  had  inured  them  to  the  fbrmer  kind  alone, 
by  which  the  latter  was  new  and  strange  m  their  ears.  Hooker. 

4.  Unknown  or  unacquainted. 

I  am  something  curious,  being  strange.  Sfiak. 

And  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and  he  knew  them,  but 

made  himseUstrange  unto  them.  (Jtni.  xhl.T. 

Strange  sail,  an  unknown  vessel.  Mar.  Diet. 

Syn.  —  See  Odd,  Particular. 

STRAN(?E,  interj.    An  exclamation  of  wonder. 

t  STRANGE,  V.  n.     1.  To  be  estranged.      Gower. 
2.   To  be   surprised ;   to   be   astonished ;   to 
wonder. 


Is't  not  enough  to  make  one  stroTige. 

That  some  men's  fancies  n6'er  should  change. 


Law. 

1.  The  State  of  being  strange 
Sprat. 
uncomrau- 


Hudihras. 

t  STRANGE,  V.  a.  [Old  Fr.  estranger.]  To  alien- 
ate ;  to  estrange.  Wodroepfie. 

STRAN^E'-LOOK-JNG  (-Iftk-ing),  a.  Having  an 
odd  or  singular  appearance.  West.  Rev. 

STRAN^E'LY,  ad.   1.  t  With  a  relation  to  stran- 
gers or  a  foreign  country.  Shak. 
2.  In  a  strange  manner  ;  so  as  to  cause  won- 
der ;  wonderfully  ;  singularly  ;  oddly. 

It  would  strangely  delight  you  to  see  with  what  spirit  he 
converses. 

STRAN^E'NpSS,  n. 
or  foreign ;  foreignness. 

2.  Distance  in  manner  ;  reserve 
nicativeness  ;  shyness  ;  coldness. 

Ungird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  vent  to 
my  lady.  Shah. 

3.  Mutual  dislike  ;  estrangement;  alienation. 
"  A  strangeness  between  the  nations."     Bacon. 

4.  The  quality  or  power  of  causing  surprise 
or  wonder;  wonderfulness  ;  uncommonness. 

The  strangeness  and  seeming  unreasonableness  of  all  the 
former  articles.  South. 

5.  Uncouthness  ;  oddness  ;  singularity.  "The 
savage  strangeness  he  puts  on."  Shak. 

STRAN'(?5R,  «.  [L.  extraneics;  It.  straniero; 
Sp.  extranjero  ;  Old  Fr.  estranger;  Fr.  itranger. 
—  "  The  most  singular  formation  in  our  lan- 
guage is,  undoubtedly,  that  the  word  stranger 
should  come  from  the  Latin  preposition  e,  out 
of,  from.  E,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  often 
changes  into  ex.  It  is  further  prolonged  into 
erfra,  familiar  to  every  car.  Our  English  ad- 
jective now  arises,  extraneous.  It  passes  into 
French,  estranger,  changing  the  x  into  s  ;  and 
returns  to  us  as  stranger,  one  who  comes  from 
without."    R.  W.  Hamilton.'] 

1.  One  belonging  to  another  country ;  an  in- 
habitant of  another  land;  a  foreigner;  an  alien. 

I  am  a  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger. 

Born  out  of  your  dominions.  Shak. 

2.  One  unknown  or  unacquainted. 

His  perusal  of  the  writings  of  his  friends  and  strangers.  Fell. 
I  was  no  stranger  to  the  original.  Dryden. 

3.  A  guest ;  a  visitor ;  a  visitant. 

A  pretty,  neat  room,  which  seems  to  be  designed  for  the 
reception  of  strangers.  Dampicr. 

4.  One  not  admitted  to  any  fellowship. 

I  unspeak  my  detraction,  here  abjure 

The  taints  and  blames  upon  myself 

For  stronger^  to  my  nature.  hhak. 

Syn-  —  Stranger  is  a  person  not  known,  whether 


of  the  same  or'  another  country  ;  foreigner,  one  from 
a  foreign  country  ;  alien,  a  foreigner  who  is  resident, 
but  not  naturalized,  in  distinction  from  native  citi- 
zens. 


t  STRAN'(?eR,  V.  a.     To  estrange. 


Shak. 


STRAN'p^lR,  a.  Foreign,  unacquainted,  or  un- 
known.    "  The  stranger  guest.  Pope. 

STRAn'GLE  (str&ng'gl,  82),  v.  a.  [Gr.  t!rpayyaUt,ui, 
arpayyaXdbi ;  arpayyiXt],  a  halter ;  arpiyyw,  to 
draw  or  bind  tight ;  L.  stranguh  ;  It.  strango- 
lare ;  Old  Fr.   estrangler ;   Fr.  dtrangler.']     \i. 

STRANGLED  ;  pp.  STRANGLING,  STRANGLED.] 

1.  To   kill  by   intercepting  the   breath ;    to 
choke  to  death ;  to  suffocate. 

So  heinous  a  crime  was  the  Bin  of  adiiltery.that  our  Saxon 
ancestors  compelled  the  adulteress  to  strangle  herself.  Aylijf'e. 

2,  To  prevent  from  coming  into  life  or  exist- 
ence ;  to  hinder  from  birth ;  to  suppress.  Shak. 

lit  STRAN'GLE,  n.     Strangulation.  Chaucer. 

||STRAN'GLE-A-BLE  (str&ng'gl-ii-bl),  a.  That 
may  be  strangled,     [r.]  Chesterfield. 

II  STRAN'GL:fR,  •«.    One  who  strangles.        Shak. 

II  STRAN'GLE^  (strin'glz),  n.  pi.  (Farriery.)  A 
disease  in  horses,  consisting  of  a  tumor  seated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  channel  under  the 
jaw,  and  soon  filling  the  whole  space.      Youutt. 

II  STRAN'GLING  (sttSng'gljng),  n.  The  act  of  kill- 
ing by  strangling  or  choking.  Job  vii.  15. 

II  STRAN'GU-LA-TeD     (strSng'gu-la-ted),     a.      1. 
(Med.)    Noting  hernia  when  the  aperture  oc- 
casions more  or  less  constriction  on  the  pro- 
truded part ;  incarcerated.  Dunglison. 
2.  (Bot.)  Irregularly  contracted  at  intervals. 

Henslow. 
II  STRAN-GU-LA'TION,  ».     [Tu.  strangtilatio  ;    It. 
strangulazione ;  Fr.  strangulation.] 

1.  The  act  of  strangling  or  the  state  of  being 
strangled.  Wiseman. 

2.  (Med.)  The   state   of    a  part  too   closely 
constricted.  Dunglison. 


Pertaining  to  the  stran- 
Oieyne. 


STRAN-GU'RJ-OtjS,  a. 
gury.     [R.] 

STEAN'GV-RY  (str&ng'gu-re),  n.  [Gr.  arpayyovpla  ; 
arpAy^,  crpayyds,  a  drop,  and  oZpov,  urine  ;  L.  ^  It. 
stranguria ;  Sp.  estrangtirna  ;  Fr.  strangurie.] 

1.  (iled.)  Painful  difficulty  in  voiding  urine, 
which  issues  only  by  drops.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  disease  in  plants  produced  by 
tight  ligatures.  Loudon. 

STrAp,  n.  [A.  S.  stropp ;  Dut.  strop,  a  rope,  a 
halter  ;  Ger.  strippe,  struppe,  streifen,  a  strap  ; 
Dan.  stroppe;  Sw.  stropp;  Icel.  stroppa.  —  L. 
strvppus,  stroppus,  a  strap,  from  Gr.  arpdipo;, 
orpdtptov,  a  band,  a  cord ;  uTpitpw,  to  turn,  to  twist.] 

1.  A  long,  narrow  strip  of  leather,  cloth,  or 
some  similar  material ;  a  thong  Shak. 

2.  A  strip  of  leather  for  sharpening  razors, 
&c. ;  a  strop  ;  — usually  written  strop.     Smart. 

3.  (Carp.)  An  iron  plate  placed  across  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  timbers  for  securing 
them  together.  Weale. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  rope  spliced  round  a 
block  to  keep  its  parts  together.  Dana. 

5.  (Bot.)  The  flat  part  of  the  corolla  of  a 
ligulate  floret: — in  grasses,  an  appendage  of 
the  sheath ;  ligula.  Gray. 

6.  (Mil.)  A  decoration  of  worsted,  silk,  gold, 
or  silver,  worn  on  the  shoulder  without  an 
epaulet.  Stocqiieler. 

STRAp,   v.  a.    [i.  STRAPPED;  pp.  strapping, 

STRAPPED.] 

1.  To  beat  or  chastise  with  a  strap.  Johnson. 

2.  To  bind  or  fasten  with  a  strap.       Cowper. 

3.  To  sharpen  on  a  strap  ;  to  strop.    Wright. 

STRAP-PA 'DO,  re.  [It.  strappata,  a  pull,  the 
strappado  ;  strappare,  to  pull ;  Fr.  estrapade.] 
A  military  punishment  formerly  inflicted,  by 
which  dislocation  of  joints  was  usually  effected. 
It  consisted  in  hoisting  the  soldier  with  his 
arras  tied  behind  him,  and  then  suddenly  letting 
him  do^vn  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
ground.  Stocqueler. 

STRAP-PA 'DO,  V.  a.  To  punish  or  torture  by,  or 
as  by,  the  strappado.  Milton. 

STEAP'P^R,  n.     1.  One  who  straps. 


2.  Any  thing  very  large  of  its  kind,  —  partic- 
ularly a  large  person.    [Vulgar.]  Centlivre. 


STRAP'PJNG,  a. 
or  colloquial.] 


Vast ;  large  ;  bulky.     [Vulgar 
Johnson. 


t  STRAP'PLE,  V  a.  To  bind ;  to  strap.  Chapman. 

STRAP'-SHAPED  (-sliapt),  a.  (Bot.)  Long,  flat, 
and  narrow,  as  a  corolla ;  ligulate.  Gray. 

STRAP'-WORK  (atrtip'wUrk),  n. 
(Arch.)  An  ornament,  preva- 
lent in  'the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  consisting  of 
a  narrow  fillet  or  band,  folded 
and  crossed,  and  occasionally 
interlaced,  with  another.    FairhoU. 

STRASS,  re.  [From  the  name  of  its  German  in- 
ventor.] A  variety  of  flint-glass,  but  contain- 
ing more  lead,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  smaller 
proportion  of  borax;  —  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fictitious  gems.  Tomlinson. 

j8®=  The  materials  for  strass  must  be  very  pure,  and 
when  well  made  it  is  a  successful  imitation  of  the 
diamond.     It  has  a  remarkable  lustre      Tomlinson. 

STrA'TA,  re.  pi.  [L.]  (Geol.)  Beds  or  layers, 
as  of  rocks.  —  See  Stratum.  Lyell. 

STRAT'A-<^EM,  n.  [Gr.  arparfiyrjiia  ;  orpaTijyiiii, 
to  be  general,  to  out-general ;  arpaTT/yds,  a  gen- 
eral ;  orpaToi,  an  army,  and  ayio,  to  lead ;  L. 
strategema ;  It.  stratagemma ;  Sp.  estratagema  ; 
Fr.  stratag^me.] 

1.  An  artifice  in  war  ;  a  scheme  or  plan  for 
deceiving  and  surprising  an  army  or  a  body  of 
troops  ;  a  piece  of  generalship.  Stocqueler. 

2.  An  artifice  ;  art ;  a  trick  ;  a  deception  ;  a 
ruse  ;  deceit ;  finesse  ;  imposition. 

Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Art,  Artifice. 

STRAT-A-^EM'I-CAL,  a.  Full  of,  or  containing, 
stratagems  or  artifice,     [r.]  Swift. 

STRAT-A-RITH'M5-TKY,  re.  [Gr.  arparSs,  an 
army,  dpiG^rfy,  number,  and  liirpov,  measure.] 
The  act  of  drawing  up  an  army  or  body  of  men 
in  a  geometrical  figure.  Crabb. 

STEAT-5-PET'IC,  }  a.       [Gr.     <rrpar,y,r«<f.] 

STRAT-5-(?BT'!-CAL,  )  (Mil.)  Relating  to,  or  ef- 
fected by,  strategy ;  strategic,     [r.]      Qu.  Rev. 

STrAt-5-9BT'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  strat- 
egy,    [u.]  '  Ec.  Rev. 

STRAt-S-PET'ICS,  n.  pi.  (Mil.)  Military  tac- 
tics; generalship;  strategy.  Th.  Campbell. 

STRA-TE(?'IC,  I  a.     [Gr.    crparriyiKdi ;     orpar- 

STRA-TEP'!-CAL,  )  ayds,  a  general ;    Fr.  stratii- 

gique.]     (Mil.)  Pertaining  to,  or  performed  by, 

strategy.  Qu.  Rev. 

STRA-TEP'ICS,  n.pl.  (Mil.)  Strategetics  ;  strat- 
egy,    [r.]  Ed.  Rev.    Bode. 

S'TRAt'J-PIST,  re.  [Fr.  strategiste.]  One  who 
is  versed  in  strategy  or  military  tactics.  Qu.  Rev. 

STB4-TE'OUS,n.  [L.,from  Gr.  arpartiyd;  ;  arpa- 
t6(,  an  array,  and  ayu,  to  lead.]  (Gr.  Ant.)  The 
coramander  of  the  array  ;  a  general.     Mitford. 

STRAT'e-(;fY  [strilt'e-je,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Crabb,  Wr. ; 
str^-te'je,  P.  Cyc.],  n.  [Gr.  OTparrjyia  ;  arparriyd^,  a 
general ;  It.  strategia  ;  Sp.  cstrategia ;  Fr.  strate- 
gic.] (Mil.)  The  science  or  the  art  of  military 
command,  or  of  conducting  complicated  mili- 
tary movements ;  generalship  ;  military  science  ; 
military  tactics.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

STRATH,  re.  [W.  ystrad ;  Gnei.  srath.]  A  valley 
of  considerable  extent,  through  which  a  river 
or  stream  runs.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

When  o'er  the  watery  strath  or  quaggy  moss 

They  sec  the  gliding  ghosts  unbodied  troop.        Collins. 

STRAth'SP^Y  (strilth'spe), »?,.  [From  the  district 
of  Strathspey.]  A  lively  Scottish  dance  in 
which  two  persons  are  engaged ;  —  also  the 
music,  or  air,  to  which  they  dance.      Jamieson. 

STrAT-!-FI-CA'TION,  re.  [It.  stratificazione ;  Sp. 
estratifi'Caeion  ;  Fr.  strat^cation.]  'J'he  process 
of  stratifying,  or  the  state  of  being  stratified ; 
arrangement  in  strata.  Lyell. 

STrAt'I-FIed  (-fid),  p.  a.  Formed  into  a  stra- 
tum, or  composed  of  strata,  or  layers.    P.  Cyc. 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  V,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  short;   .\,  ?,  !,  0,  II,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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STRAT'I-PORM,  a.    In  the  form  of  »  stratum  or 
of  strata;  stratified. 


STRAT'I-PY,  v.  a.  [L.  stratum  and  facio,  to 
make ;  It.  stratificare ;  Sp.  estratificar ;  Fr. 
stratifier^']  \i.  stratified  ;  pp.  stkatifyino, 
STUATIFIED,]  To  form  into  a  stratum,  or 
layer ;  to  arrange  in  strata,  or  layers.  Hill. 

STIIAT-I  GuAph'!-CAL,  It.  Pertaining  to  stra- 
tography.  '  •  Murchison. 

STRAT-!-GrAPH'I-CAL-LY,  «(?.  In  a  stratigraph- 
ical  manner.  '         *  Sedgwick. 

STRA-TOO'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  o-rparit,  an  army,  and 
KpuTiitij  to  rule ;  Fr.  styatocratie.']  A  military 
government ;  government  by  military  chiefs  and 
an  army.  Guthrie. 

STRA-TOG'RA-PIIY,  n.  [Gr.  urpariit,  an  army, 
and  ypa<liu,  to  describe.]  A  description  of  armies, 
or  of  whatever  relates  to  them.  Todd. 

STRA-TON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  cTfarii,  an  army.]  Per- 
taining to  an  army ;  military  ;  warlike.  Wright. 

STRA'TUM,  n.  [L.]  pi.  stra't*;  Eng.  stra'- 
TVM.^ ;  —  the  latter  rarely  used.  [L.  sterno,  stra- 
tus, to  spread.]  (Geol.  &  Min.)  A  bed  or  layer 
of  any  thing,  as  of  rock,  gravel,  &c.  Woodward. 

STRA'TUS,  n.  [L.  sterno,  stratus,  to  spread.] 
{Mefeorology.)  An  extended,  continuous,  hori- 
zontal layer  of  clouds,  the  under  surface  of 
which  sometimes  rests  on  the  earth,  forming 
mists  and  fogs.  Hoxoard. 

t  STRAUGHT  (strSlwt),  old. prei.  Sep.  from  stretch. 
Stretched.  Chaucer. 

STRAW,  n.  [A.  S.  streow,  sfrcaio ;  Dut.  st7'oo ; 
Frs.  strc ;  Ger.  stroh  ;  Dan.  sfraa  ;  Sw.  stru ; 
Icel.  stra.  — Gael;  srabh.  —  See  Stkew.] 

1.  The  stalk,  stem,  or  culm  of  grain  after 
heing  threshed.     *'  Hay  and  straw."         Bacon. 

Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw.  Fope, 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  worthless. 

Of  which  I  will  not  bate  one  Btrmv.  Huclibras. 

H^  Straw  lias  a  plural  with  reference  to  single 
straws ;  but  it  is  generally  used  collectively.     Smart. 

In  the  straw,  lying  in.  as  a  mother  j  in  child-bed.  — 
Man  of  straw,  an  inelhcient  person  : — an  imaginary 
person.  Dryden. 

STRAw,v.  a.    To  strew.  —  See  Strew.      Todd. 

STRAw'-BAIL,  ».     Fictitious  or  worthless  bail. 

STRAW-BED,  n.     A  bed  of  straw.    Holdsworth. 

STRAWB^R-RY,  ».  [A.  S.  straw-berie,  streow- 
berie ;  streowian,  to  strew.]  {Bot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  stemless,  perennial  plants,  with  run- 
ners, of  the  genus  Fragaria,  and  to  their  fruit, 
which  is  very  delicious.  Gray. 

Wild  strawlfemj,  a  name  indiscriminately  applied 
to  Fragaria  Vir<riniana,  otherwise  called  scarlet  straw- 
berry, and  to  Fragaria  vesca,  otherwise  called  Alpine 
strawberry,  wood  strawberry,  and  English  strawberry. 

Qray.     Wood. 

STRAW'BeR-RY-Bli^SH,  n.  (Bot.)  A  low,  up- 
right, or  straggling  American  shrub,  having 
bright  green  leaves  and  rough  pods,  crimson 
when  ripe;  Euonyrmis  Americanus.  Gray. 

STRAw'B?R-RY-PEAR  (-pir),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  West  Indies,  bearing  a  fruit  which  is 
slightly  acid,  sweet,  pleasant,  and  cooling; 
Cactus  triangularis.  Loudon. 

STRAW'B^R-RY-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  genus  Ai'butus, 
—  especially  to  Arhuius  unedo,  an  elegant,  har- 
dy, evergreen  shrub,  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  the  Levant^  bearing  bright  yellow 
and  red  berries,  studded  with  little  projec- 
tions. Loudon. 

STRAW'-BUILT  (-bilt),  a.  Built  or  made  of 
straw.     "  Their  straio-buiU  citadel."        Milton. 

STRAw'-o6l-OR,  n.  The  color  of  straw;  a 
whitish  yellow.  Ency. 

STRAW'-c6L-ORED  (-kiil-yrd),  a.  Of  the  color 
of  straw ;  light  or  whitish  yellow.  Shak. 

STRAW-CUT-T^R,  n.  A  machine  for  cutting 
straw  into  chaff  for  fodder.  Farm.  Ency. 

STRAw'-DRAIN,  n.    A  drain  filled  with  straw. 


STRAw'-HAt,  n.    A  hat  made  of  straw. 


Ure. 


STRA W'-PLAt,  n.     Platted  or  twisted  straw. 

Straw-plat,  chip,  and  grass  for  hats.  Stmmonda. 

STRAW'-STONE,  re.  {Min.)  A  mineral  found 
in  granite  in  Bohemia,  of  a  straw  color,  and 
disposed  in  silky,  radiating  fibres,  composed 
chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  manganese, 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  iron,  Dana. 

STRA  W'-STOFFED  (-stilft),  a.  Stuffed  with  straw. 

STRAW'-WORM  (-wiirm),  ii.  A  worm  bred  in 
straw.  Johnson. 

STRAw'Y,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  straw.  Boyle. 

STRAY  (stra),  V.  n.  ["  The  same  word  as  straw, 
and  means  to  spread,  to  disperse."  Richardson. 
— A.  B.  streowian,  streawian,  to  strew; — stre- 
dan,  to  disperse.]     [t.  strayed  ;  pp.  straying, 

STRAYED.] 

1.  To  go  from  the  common  or  direct  course  ; 
to  deviate ;  to  wander ;  to  rove  j  to  ramble ;  to 
roam ;  to  range. 

In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  strayed.         Spenser. 

■Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valley  strays.  Detiham. 

Strayed  from  those  fair  fields.  Hrydeii. 

2    To   swerve  from  rectitude;  to  err.     " We 

have  erred  and  strayed."  Common  Prayer. 

t  STRAY  (stra),  V.  a.  To  make  to  stray  ;  to  cause 
to  wander  ;  to  mislead.  Shak. 

STRAY  (stra),  re.     1.  The  act  of  straying. 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray.  Sliak. 

2.  An  animal  that  has  strayed,  or  is  found 
wandering  and  unclaimed.  "  Impounded  as  a 
stray."  Shak.  "  A  stray  ot  \i\i\^.oc^."  Addison. 

STRAy,  a,  Strayed ;  gone  astray  ;  wandering  un- 
claimed; as,  "  A  s^ray  horse."     [Colloquial.] 

STRAy'^R  (stra'er),  re.  One  who  strays ;  one 
who  rambles  about ;  a  wanderer.  Fox. 

STRAY'ING,  n.  The  act  of  wandering  or  going 
astray.     "  Irregular  strayings."     Bp.  Hopkins. 

STREAK  (strek),  re.  [A.  S.  strica,  strice,  a  stroke, 
a  line;  Dut.  streek;  Ger.  stricit ;  Dan.  streg  ; 
Sw.  strek.  —  Gael,  strioc,  a  streak.] 

1.  A  line  or  long  mark  of  a  color  different 
from  that  of  the  ground ;  a  stripe. 

What  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  eastl  Shak. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  range  of  planks  running  fore 
and  aft  on  a  vessel's  side  ;  a  strake.  £>a7ia. 

3.  {Min.)  The  color  of  the  surface  of  a  min- 
eral where  it  is  scratched.  Dana, 

STREAK  (strSk),  v.  a.  [i.  STREAKED  ;  pp.  streak- 
ing, STREAKED.] 

1.  To  form  streaks  on  or  in  ;  to  mark  or  vari- 
egate with  streaks  ;  to  stripe. 

A  mule  admirably  streaked  and  dappled  with  white  and 
black.  Sajidys. 

2.  t  To  stretch  ;  to  extend.  Chapman. 

STREAK,  V.  re.  To  run  fast.  [Vulgar,  U.  S.]   Ross. 

STREAKED  (strek'ed  or  strEkt),  p.  a.  Having,  or 
marked  with,  streaks  ;  striped ;  streaky. 

STREAK'Y,  a.  Marked  or  variegated  with  streaks ; 
striped;  streaked.  Dryden. 

STREAM  (strem),  re.  [A.  S.  stream  ;  Frs.  strame  ; 
Dut.  stroom;  Ger.  |;  Dan.  strom;  Sw.  strom; 
Icel.  straumr.  — W.  ystrym  ;  Ir.  sreamh,  sreav.'] 

1.  A  running  water  ;  a  flow  of  water  ;  a  cur- 
rent ;  a  course  :  —  a  river  ;  a  brook  ;  a  rivulet. 

Streams  never  flow  in  vain;  where  streams  abound. 

How  laughs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crownedl   Cowper. 

2.  Any  fluid  or  liquid  flowing  in  a  course  ;  as, 
"  A  stream  of  gas  "  ;  "A  stream  of  melted  lead." 

3.  Any  thing  issuing  and  proceeding  con- 
tinuously.    "  A  stream  of  words."         Dryden. 

He  followed  the  streaitt  of  people.  Johnson. 

4.  A  regular  series  or  succession  ;  course. 

The  yzry  stream  of  his  life.  Shak. 

Syp..  — Stream  and  current  both  denote  a  fluid 
body  in  progressive  motion,  but  in  stream,  the  length, 
and  in  current,  the  running,  is  the  prominent  idea. 
All  rivers  and  brooks  are  streams,  with  currents  of 
greater  or  less  rapidity.  A  large  or  small  stream; 
a  rapid  current ;  a  water  coitrse,  or  course  of  a  river. 

STREAM  (strem),  v.  re.     [A.  S.  streamian.]     [«'. 

STREAMED  ;  pp.  STREAMING,  STREAMED.] 

1.  To  flow ;  to  move  in  a  current,  as  water. 


Where  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 


Milton. 


2.  To  emit  or  pour  out  a  current,  as  of  tears. 
Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes.  I'ope. 

3.  To  issue  in  a  stream  or  continuously. 
From  opening  skies  may  6/rea;H(Hi»  glories  shine.       Pope  * 

4.  To  extend  ;  to  stretch  out  or  float  in  a  long 
line.     "  With  streaming  locks."  Thomson. 

STREAM,  V.  a.  1.  To  pour  in  a  stream  or  current. 
She  at  length  will  stream 
Some  dew  of  grace  into  my  withered  heart.  Shak. 

2.  To  mark  with  colors  in  long  tracks ;  to  va- 
riegate with  streaks  ;  to  streak  ;  to  stripe. 

The  herald's  mantle  is  streamed  with  gold.  jBacon. 

To  stretim  a  buoy,  (JVout.)  to  drop  it  into  the  wa- 
ter. IJana. 

STREAM'-Xn£!H-OR,  re.  {Naut.)  A  small  anchor 
used  for  warping, -and  sometimes  for  mooring 
by,  in  a  river,  &c.  Dana. 

STREAM'-CA-BLE,  n.  {Naut.)  The  hawser  or 
cable  of  a  stream-anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

STREAM'pR,  re.     1.  A  long,  narrow  flag,  which 
streams  or  floats  in  the  wind ;  a  pennon. 
His  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phojbus  fanning.    Shak. 

2.  The  aurora  borealis  in  the  form  of  a  beam. 

He  knew  by  the  streamers,  that  shot  so  bright, 

That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light.        ir.  Scott. 

3.  {Mining.)   One  who  works  in  search  of 
stream-tin.  "    Watson. 

STREAM'FUL,  a.  Abounding  with  streams  or 
currents  of  water.  Drayton. 

STREAM'— ICE,  n.  A  continued  ridge  of  pieces 
of  ice,  running  in  any  direction.         Simmonds. 

STREAM'L^T,  re.  A  small  stream;  a  brook;  a 
rivulet;  a  rill.  Tliomson. 

STREAM'-TIn,  re.  {Min.)  A  very  pure  native 
binoxide  of  tin  occurring  in  detached,  rounded 

■  masses  in  the  low  grounds  of  Cornwall,  whither 
it  had  been  carried  from  its  original  vein,  and 
rounded  by  the  action  of  water.  Miller. 

STREAM'-WORKS  (-wiiiks),  n  pi.  The  name 
given  by  Cornish  miners  to  alluvial  deposits  of 
tin  ore,  usually  worked  in  the  open  air.         Ure. 

STREAM'Y    (strern'e),   a.      1.    Abounding    with 

streams  or  currents  of  water.  Prior. 

2.   Flowing  in  a   stream  or  current.      "  His 

nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray."  Pope. 

STREEK,  V.  a.  To  lay  out  for  interment,  as  a 
dead  body.     [Local,  Eng.]  Ray. 

STREET,  re.  [A.  S.  strait ;  Frs.  strete  ;  Dut. 
straat ;  Ger.  strasse ;  Dan.  strtsde.  — W.  ystrad ; 
Ir.  §  Gael,  sraid,  sraide.  -r  It.  strada,  a  street ; 
Sp  <Sf  Port,  estrada,  a  causeway  ;  Fr.  estrade.  — 
From  L.  sterno,  stratus,  to  spread,  to  level. 
Skinner.  —  From  L.  stringo,  strictus,  to  stretch, 
whence  strait.  Cotgrave.  Richardson."]  A 
public  way  in  a  city  or  a  town,  passable  by  car- 
riages.   "  The  streets  of  Home."  Shak. 

Into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city .  Lnke  :civ.  21. 

STREET'-DOOR,  re.  A  door,  as  of  a  house,  open- 
ing into  the  street.  Hawkins. 

STREET'-PA-CING,  a.  Pacing  or  perambulating 
the  street  or  streets.  Coivper. 

STREET'-WALK-gR  (str5t'vv4wk-er),  re.  A  com- 
mon prostitute  ;  —  so  termed  from  her  practice 
of  walking  the  streets  at  night. 

STREET'-WAlK-!NG,  re.  The  practice  or  tho 
crime  of  a  street-walker.  Clarke. 

STREET'WARD,  , 

stret'wArd,    ' 

Narrow.  —  See  Str.\it. 


re.    Formerly  an  officer  having 
the  care  of  the  streets.  Cowell. 


fSTREIGHT  (strat), 

t  STREIGHT  (strat),  ad.     Strictly.  Spenser. 

STREIGHT  (strat),  re.     A  strait.  Gascoigne. 

t  STREIGHT'^gN  (strat'en),  v.  a.  To  contract ; 
to  straiten. — See  Straiten,  Drayton. 

STREL'JTZ,  re.  A  soldier  of  the  ancient  Musco- 
vite militia,     [ii.]  Brande. 

STR{;-L1T'Z!-A,  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  splendid 
evergreen,  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Loudon. 

t  STRENE,  re.    Race  ;  descent ;  strain.  Chaucer. 

STRENGTH,  re,  [A.  S.  strength,  strencth;  — 
Strang,  streng,  strong.  —  See  Stiiohg.] 
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1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  heing  strong; 
active  power  ;  force  ;  might ;  vigor. 

Hast  thou  ^ven  the  horse  strength?  Hast  thou  clothed  hia 
neck  with  thunder?  Job  xxxix,  19. 

Oi  it  is  excellent 
To  hove  a  ciant's  strength',  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant.  Shak. 

2.  Passive  power  ;  power  of  resisting  force. 

Our  castle's  strength 
"Will  laugh  a  siege  to  Bcorn.  AVm^*. 

3.  Intellectual  or  mental  power  ;  energy. 
Aristotle's  large   views,   acuteneas,    and    penetration    of 

thought  and  strengtJi  of  judgment,  few  have  equalled.  Locke. 

4.  That  which  sustains;  support;  security. 
I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength.  J'n.  xviii.  1. 

5.  Spirit;  animation;  courage;  fortitude. 

I  feel  new  strength  within  me  riae.  Milton. 

6.  Force  in  writing ;  vigorous  or  forcible  style ; 
nervous  diction;  energy;  nerve.  "Denham's 
strength  and  Waller's  sweetness."  Pope. 

_  7.  {Fine  Ans.)  Boldness  or  vigor  of  concep- 
tion or  treatment.  Fairholt. 

Caracci's  strength^  Correg^o's  softer  line, 

Paulo's  free  stroke,  aud  Titian's  warmth,  divine.     I*ope. 

8.  Potency  of  a  liquor;  as,  ^^T\iQ  strength  of 
tea  "  ;  "  The  strength  of  wine." 

9.  Moral  or  legal  force ;  validity.       Johnson. 

10.  Argumentative  force ;  cogency.  '■^'Strength 
and  soundness  of  reason."  Hook. 

11.  Confidence  imparted  by  any  thing. 

The  allies,  after  asucceasful  summer,  are  too  apt,  upon  the 
strength  of  it,  to  neglect  their  preparations  for  the  ensuing 
campaign.  Addison. 

12.  Brightness  ;  vividness ;  brilliancy. 

Out  of  hia  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,  and  his 
countenance  waa  as  the  sun  shinetli  in  his  atrengtji.  Rev.  i.  l(i. 

13.  Military  or  naval  force  ;  armament. 

Nor -was  there  any  other  s^T-enfff/i  designed  to  stand  about 
his  highness  than  one  regiment.  Clarendon. 

14.  A  fortification ;  a  fortress ;  a'fort ;  a  strong- 
hold.    "  Betrayed  in  all  his  strengths.^*  Denha7ti. 

He  thought 
This  inaccessible  high  strength  to  have  seized.      Milton. 

15.  Means  of  support;  maintenance  of  power. 

What  they  boded  would  be  a  mischief  to  ua  you  are  pro- 
viding shall  be  one  of  our  principal  strengths.  Sprat. 

Syn. —  Strength  and  force  denote  power  in  exer- 
cise, and  capable  of  being  exerted  ;  and  tliey  are 
properties  of  both  body  and  mind.  Strength  is  inter- 
nal, and  capable  of  exertion  ;  force  is  power  exerted. 
A  person  may  liave  strength  to  move,  but  if  bound 
with  cords,  he  has  not  the  power.  Vigor,  as  well  as 
strength  and  force,  is  a  property  both  of  body  and  of 
mind  ;  energy  lies  only  in  the  mind.  Strength,  force., 
or  -nigor  of  body  or  mind  ;  strength  of  timber,  of  iron, 
of  brandy,  of  the  will,  of  attachment ;  strength  or 
force  of  argument  or  of  language  ,  strength  or  energy 
of  character;  force  of  habit  or  of  circumstances. 

t  STRENGTH,  V.  a.     To  strengthen.  Daniel 

STRENGTH'EN  (streng'thn),  v^  a.     [i.  STRE>fGTH- 

JENED;   pp.  STRENGTHENING,  STRENGTHENED.] 

1.  To  make  strong  oi  stronger ;  to  add  or  im- 
part strength  to  ;  to  fortify. 

He  hath  strengthened  the  bars  of  thy  gates.     Ps.  cxlv^i.  13. 

2.  To  impart  health  to  ;  to  invigorate. 

The  Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  languish- 
ing; tliou  wilt  make  all  hia  bed  in  hia  aickneaa.         Ps.  xU.  3. 

3.  To  confirm  ;  to  establish ;  to  settle. 

Whoao  own  example  strengthens  all  hia  laws.  J*ope. 

4.  To  animate  ;  to  fix  in  resolution ;  to  im- 
part confidence  to ;  to  cheer ;  to  enliven. 

Charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him,  and  strengthen  him ; 
for  he  shall  go  over  before  thia  people.  J)eut.  iii.  28. 

5.  To  make  to  increase  in  power  or  security. 

Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 

With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves.  Shak, 

Syn.  —  Whatever  adds  to  the  strength  strengthens  ; 
—  discipline  and  exercise  strengthen  the  body  and 
mind.  Whatever  gives  strength  for  a  particular  emer- 
gency, fortifie.t ;  religion  fortifies  the  mind  against 
adversity.  Whatever  adds  to  the  strength  so  as  to 
give  it  a  positive  degree  of  strength  invigorates -^  as 
morning  exercise  in  flue  weather  invigorates. 

STRENGTH'EN"  (streng'thn),  V.  n.    To  grow  strong. 

The  disease,  that  shall  destroy  at  length, 

Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his  strength. 

Fope. 

STRENGTH'EN-:^R  (etrSng'thn-er),  n.  1.  One  who, 

or  that  which,  strengthens.  Temple. 

2.  A  medicine  that  strengthens.  Qiuncy, 

STRENGTH'EN-iNG,  p.  a.     Imparting  strength. 

STRENGTH'FiyL-NESS,  n.    Fulness  of  strength; 
great  strength,     [r.]  West.  Rev. 

fSTRENGTH'fNG,  n.     A  fortification..  WichUffe. 


STRENGTH'LgSS,  ft.  Wanting  strength ;  weak  ; 
powerless;  feeble.  "  Boyle, 

STRENGTH'NJpR,  n.     A  strengthener.     Johnson. 

fSTRENGTH'Y,  a.  Having  strength;  strong; 
powerful;  mighty.  H.  Gloucester. 

t  STR^-NU'l-TV",  n.  [L.  strenuitas\  strenuus,  ac- 
tive.]    Activity ;  nimbleness.  Bailey. 

STREN'lI-OUS  (alr«n'yu-us),  a.  [L.  strenuus,  from 
Gr.  arpijvfis,  Strong,  rough ;  It,  strenuo ;  Sp. 
estremio.^ 

1.  Boldly  or  zealously  active;  vigorous;  spir- 
ited. "  A  rich  man  and  a  strenuous.''*  Chapman. 

2.  Zealous;  ardent;  earnest;  energetic. 

lie  resolves  to  be  strenuous  for  taking  oflF  the  test.       Swift. 

STREN'U-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  strenuous  mariner  ; 
urgently;  ardently;  vigorously.  Browne. 

STREN'U-Ol'S-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  stren- 
uous ;  zeal;  earnestness;  ardor.  Scott. 

STREP'pNT,  a.  [L.  strepo,  strepens,  to  make  a 
noise.]     Noisy ;  clamorous,    [ii.]       Shenstone. 

tSTREP'jpR-OUS,a.  Loud;  obstreperous.Browne. 

STR^PS-iP'T^-RA,  n.  [Gr.  orp/^w,  to  turn,  to 
twist,  and  irTtpSv,  a  feather,  a  wing.]  {Ent.)  An 
order  of  insects  the  larvae  of  which  live  in  the 
bodies  of  bees,  wasps,  &c.,  and  are  distinguished 
by  having  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  transformed 
into  a  pair  of  short,  slender,  contorted  appen- 
dages resembling  narrow  balances.  Baird. 

STRESS,  n.  [From_  A.  S.  titrece,  a  stretch,  vio- 
lence, or  from  distress.  Johnson.  —  From  dis- 
tress. Richardson.  —  See  Distrain,  and  Dis- 
tress.] 

1.  t  Distress.     "  His  heavy  s6'es5."    Spenser. 

2.  That  which  strains  or  constrains ,  force ; 
strain ;  —  violence. 

The  single-twined  cords  may  no  euch  stress  endure 
As  cablcH  braided  threeibld  may.  Swi-ey. 

By  stress  of  weather  driven.  Dri/den. 

3.  Importance;  force:  —  accent;  emphasis. 

Consider  how  great  a  stress  he  laid  upon  this  duty.  Atierbury. 

Syn.  —  See  Emphasis. 

t  STRESS,  V.  a.    To  distress.  Spenser. 

STRETCH  (strech),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  streccan ;  strec, 
strmc,  straight;  Dut.  strekken;  Ger.  strecken; 
Dan.  strcelme  ;  Sw.  strticka ;  Old  Eng.  strake, 
stratch.  —  L.    stringo.']      [ ^.    stretched  ;    pp. 

J     STRETCHING,  STRETCHED.] 

1.  To  draw  or  extend  in  length ;  to  make  tense. 

"Who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it?         Job  xxxviit.  5. 

2.  To  draw  out  or  extend  in  breadth,  or  in 
all  directions  ;  to  spread  ;  to  expand  ;  to  display. 

Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wines 
towards  the  south  ?  Job  xxxix.  tiii. 

It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth, . . .  that 
stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain.  Isa.  xl.  22. 

3.  To  extend;  to  reach.  *^ Stretch  out  thine 
hand  upon  the  waters."  Exod.  vii.  19. 

4.  To  extend  too  far  ;  to  strain;  to  exagger- 
ate.   '*  To  stretch  a  text."  Johnson. 

STRETCH,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  extended;  to  be  drawn 
out ;  to  extend  itself ;  to  reach. 

As  far  as  stretches  any  ground.  Gower. 

WUl  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?         Shak. 

Your  dungeon  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath.       Milton. 

2.  To  be  extended  or  bear  extension  without 
breaking,  as  an  elastic  body. 

The  Inner  membrane  .  . .  would  stretch  and  yield.    Boyle. 

3.  To  go  or  sfrain  beyond  the  truth;  to  ex- 
aggerate. Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

STRETCH,  n.  1.  The  act  of  stretching;  exten- 
sion ;  reach ;  extent. 

He  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  main. 
By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain.        Drydcn. 
This  is  the  utmost  st7'etch  that  nature  can.      -    Oranvdle. 

2.  Effort ;  struggle  ;  strain.  Addison. 

They  put  a  lawful  authority  upon  the  stretch.      VEstrange. 

3.  Course ;  direction,  as  of  seams  of  coal  in 
mines.  Wright. 

4.  {Naut.)  Progress  of  a  vessel  under  a  heavy 
press  of  sail,  and  close-hauled.  Mar.  Diet. 

STRETCH'jpR,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
stretches  or  extends.  Chapman. 

2.  {Masonry.)  A  brick  or  a  stone  laid  hori- 
zontally with  its  length  in  the  direction  of  the 
face  of  a  wall.  Brande. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  wood  placed  across  a 


boat*s  bottom,  inside,  for  an  oarsman  to  place 
his  feet  against  in  rowing :  —  a  cross-piece 
placed  between  a  boat's  sides,  to  keep  them 
apart  when  hoisted  up  and  griped.  Dana. 

4.  A  frame  for  carrying  a  person  in  a  reclining 
posture  ;  a  litter-  Clarke. 

5.  One  of  the  rods  of  an  umbrella,  which  are 
attached  at  one  end  to  the  ribs,  and  at  the  other 
to  the  sliding  tube.  P-  Cyc. 

STRETCH'lNG-^OURSEjW.  {Masonry.)  A  course 
or  row  of  stretchers.  Brittoii. 

II  STREW  (stru  or  stro),  [strif,  S.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ; 
stro,  W.  E.  Fl,  V.  a.  [Goth,  strawan;  A  S. 
streowian, streawian,to  strew;  stredan^  streganj 
to  spread;  Dut.  strooijen;  Ger.  streuen',  Dan. 
strDe  ;  Sw.  stro ;  Icel.  stra.  —  Gr.  aTpoivvvta,  ar^tiiv- 
wm  ;  Old  L.  strao ;  L.  sterno,  stratus.  —  "  This 
word  expresses  the  rustling  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  strewing  or  spreading  straw."  Adelung^] 

[i.  STREWED  ;  pp.  STREWING,  STREWED,] 

1.  To  spread  by  scattering ;  to  scatter ;  to 
strow. 

Others  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and  strewed 
them  in  the  way.  Matt.  xxi.  8. 

2.  To  cover  or  overspread  by  being  scattered. 
The  snow  that  does  the  top  of  Pindus  strew.  SiKuser, 

3.  To  scatter  something,  as  flowers,  on. 

I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid. 
And  not  have  strewed  thy  grave.  Shak. 

II  STREW'JNG  (stru'ing  or  siro'ing),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  one  who,  or  that  which,  strews 

2.  Something  strewed  or  to  be  strewed. 

Strcwings  fitted  for  graves.  Shak. 

3,  tj9?.  Litter  for  cattle.  Wickliffe. 

lltSTREW'M^NT,  n.  Any  thing  strewed,  as  in 
decoration ;  strewing.  Sltak. 

STRl'.^f  n.;  pi  strIjE.  [L,]  {Arch.)  A  chan- 
nel or  groove  of  a  column.  Fairholt, 

STRI'JE  (stri'e),  n.  pi      [L.,  chamielSj  furrows.'^ 

1.  {Nat.  Hist.)  Small  channels  or  furrows  m 
the  shells  of  cockles,  scallops.  See.  Boyle. 

2.  {Arch.)  Fillets  between  the  flutes  of  col- 
umns, &c.  Clarke. 

3.  {Med  )  Large  purple  Spots,  resembling  the 
marks  produced  by  the  strokes  of  a  whip,  ap- 
pearing under  the  skin  in  certain  malignant 
fevers ;  vibices.  Dungllson. 

Qdianj  strim,  {.Anat.)  ciliary  processes.     Dungllson. 

STRl'ATE,  V,  a.     [L.  stria,  siriatzis.']     To  furnish 

with  furrows  or  channels.  Andretos. 

STRI', 

STRf. 

2.  {ZoOl.)  Noting  a  surface  painted  or  im- 
pressed with  narrow  transverse  stie?Lks.Bj'ande. 

3.  QFine  Arts.)  Disposed  in  ornamental  lines, 
parallel  or  wavy.  Fairholt. 

4.  {Bot.)  Marked  with  slender,  longitudinal 
grooves  or  channels.  Gray. 

STRI-A'TION,  n.     Striature      [r.]  Clarke. 

STRI'A-TURE,  n.  [L.  strlatura.']  The  state  of 
being  striated ;  striation.     [it.]  Woodioard. 

fSTRlCK,  n.  [Gr.  arpiy^,  a  screech-owl;  L. 
stnx.]     A  bird  of  bad  omen.  Spenser. 

STRICK,  V.  a.   To  level  with  a  strickle.  N,  Baeon^ 

STRICK'EN  (strSk'kn),;?.  from  strike.  Struck.— 
See  Strike. 

STRICK'EN  (strik'kn),  p.  a.  1.  Smitten  ;  wound- 
ed; afflicted. 

Long  since 
I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  lierd.  Cowper. 

2.  Advanced  in  years  ;  far  gone. 

Joshua  was  old,  and  stricken  in  years.        Josh.  xiit.  1. 

STRIC'KtE  (strik'kl),  7i.     1.    An  instrument  to 

strike  off  the  surplus  from  a  heaped  measure,  as 

of  grain ;  a  strike.  ^  Holme. 

2.  A  stone  or  instrument  for  whetting  a 
scythe  ;  a  rifle.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose, 

3.  A  tool  used  in  moulding  pipes,  Sinimonds^ 

STRiCK'L^lR,    )  ^^    A  strickle  or  strike.    [Local, 
STRlCK'L^SS,  5  Eng.]  Wright. 

STRICT,  a.  [L.  st7-ictus ;  stringo,  to  draw  tight, 
to  strain;  \t.stretto\  Si^.  cstricto. — A.S.strt^c, 
straight,  rigid.  —  See  Strait.] 

1.  Drawn  tight;  tight;  close;  strained;  tense. 

We  feel  our  fibres  grow  ttrict  or  las  according  to  the  state 
of  the  air.  Arbuthnot. 


I  ATE,      ?  Q^  1^  Having,  or  formed  in,  striae ; 
I'AT-^D,  5  channelled;  grooved.  Woodward. 


E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  lojig;    A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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2.  Exact ;  accurate  ;  precise  ;  careful ;  rigor- 
ously nice.     "  Strictest  watch."  Milton. 

3.  Severe;  rigorous;  stringent;  stern. 

If  a  8tri/:t  hand  be  kept  over  children  IVom  the  beginning, 
they  will  In  that  age  be  tractable.  Locke. 

4.  Confined  ;  limited  ;  no't  extensive. 

As  they  took  the  compass  of  their  commission  stricter  or 
larger,  so  their  dealings  were  more  or  less  moderate.  Hooker, 

5.  {Bot.)  Straight  and  narrow.  Gray, 
Strict  settlement,   (Eng:   Law.)  a  settlement  of  an 

estate  upon  a  parent  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his 
first  and  other  sons  successively  in  tail,  including  the 
appointment  of  trustees  to  preserve  contingent  re- 
mainders. BurrUl. 
Sy^n. —  Strictj  exact,  and  accurate  are  commonly 
used  in  a  good  sense  ;  severe,  rigorous,  stern,  and  rigid, 
more  commonly,  but  not  always,  in  an  ill  sense. 
Strict  disciplinarian;  exact  statement;  accurate  ac- 
count ;  seoere  trial ;  rigorous  punishment ;  s(er7i  coun- 
tenance ;  rigid  discipline. 

STRfCT'LY,  ad.  In  a  strict  manner;  tightly; 
closely ;  —  exactly  ;  accurately ;  precisely ;  —  se- 
verely; rigorously;  stringently. 

STRICT'NPSS,  ».  1.  The  state  of  being  strict ; 
tightness  ;  tenseness  ;  closeness.   '       Johnson. 

2.  Exactness  ;  rigorousness  ;  precision. 

Eusebius,  who  is  not  jn  strictness  to  be  reckoned  with  the 
An  te-Nicenes.  Waterkmd. 

3.  Severity ;  rigor ;  rigorousness.         Bacon. 

STRIcT'LIRE  (strikt'yur),  n.  [L.  strictura;  Fr. 
stnctm-e.l 

1.  A  stroke  ;  a  touch  ;  a  mark  ;  a  sign. 

Certain  passive  strictures,  or  signatures,  of  that  -wisdoqi 
wbicJi  hath  made  and  ordered  all  things  with  the  highest 
reason.  JIale. 

2.  A  touch  of  criticism ;  a  critical  remark ; 
animadversion ;  censure. 

To  what  purpose  are  these  strictures?  To  a  great  and  good 
one.  They  tend  to  show  the  expediency  of  increasing  the 
personal  merit  of  individuals,  and  consequently  the  merit  of 
the  aggregate.  Knox. 

3.  t  Strictness;  rigor.  Shak. 

A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence.  Shak. 

4.  (Med.)  A  contraction  of  some  tube  or  duct, 
as  of  the  cesophagus.  Dunglison. 

Syn.—  See  Animadversion.  ■ 

STRIDE,  n.  [A.  S.  streede  ;  strtsdan,  to  spread.] 
Act  of  one  who  strides ;  a  long  step  ;  a  straddle. 
"  A  manly  stride."  Shak. 

STRIDE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  stridan,  stredmij  to  spread.] 

[j.  STRODE  or  STRID;  pp.  STRIDING,  STRIDDEN 
or  STRID.] 

1.  To  walk  with  strides  or  long  steps. 

Mars  in  the  middle  of  the  shield 

Is  graved,  and  strides  along  the  liquid  field.     Dryden. 

2.  To  straddle ;  to  place  the  feet  far  apart  to 
the  right  and  left.  Johnson. 

STRIDE,  V.  a.   1.  To  pass  by  a  stride.    Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  straddle ;  to  get  or  to  sit  astride  on. 

"  To  stride  your  steed."  Shak. 

STRl'DORt  n.  [L.]  A  harsh,  shrill,  grating, 
whizzing,  or  creaking  sound.  Dryden. 

STRiD'U-LOUS,  a.  [L.  striduhis.^  Making  stri- 
dor ;  harsh,  grating,  or  creaking,    [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

STRIFE,  n.     [Old  Fr.  estrif.  —  See  Strive,] 

1.  The  act  of  striving ;  struggle  in  opposi- 
tion ;  contention  ;  contest ;  conflict ;  discord. 

Where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and  every 
evil  work.  •  Janie^  Hi.  16. 

2.  Contrariety ;  opposition  ;  -disagreement. 
"  The  strife  of  acid  and  alkali."  Johnson, 

Syn.  —  See  Conflictj  Disagreement, 
t  STRIfE'FUL,  a.     Contentious.  Spenser. 

STRI'04,  n, ;  pi.  sTRf'G^.     [L.,  a  vnndrow.'] 

1.  {Bot,)  A  straight,  hair-like  scale.  Henslow. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  fluting  of  a  column.      Brande. 

STRI^  '1'D.Mt  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ffrpi'yf,  <rrpiyy6sj  an  owl ; 
L.  strixy  strigis.]  (Ornith.)  A  family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Accipitres,  including  the  sub-fam- 
ilies SurnituSy  Bvbonhus,  SyrniincB,  and  Strigi- 
wb;  owls.  Gray. 

STRI^'jIi,  n.  [L.  strigilis  ;  stringo,  to  draw  tight, 
to  graze.]  A  scraper  for  the  skin :  —  a  flesh- 
brush.  Hohlyn. 

STRI^'IL-LOSE,  a.  (Bot.)  Beset  with  rigid  bris- 
tles ;  — -a  diminutive  of  stHgose.  Gray, 


STRI-Ql'Jf.My  n.  (Omith.)  A 
sub-family  of  birds  of  the  or- 
der Accipitres  and  family 
Strigidce;  owls.  Gray. 

tSTRIG'M^iNT,  n.     [L.  stn,g- 

mentum.']      That    which     is 

scraped  off;  a  scraping. 

'  Browne. 

STRI-GOSE',  a.      [L.  striga,  a        Strixflammea. 

windrow,  a  furrow.]      (Bot.)  Beset  with   stout 

and  appressed  scale-like  or  rigid  bristles ;  strig- 

illose.  Gray. 

STRI'GOyS,  a.    (Bot.)     Strigose.  Clarke. 

STRIKE,   V,  a.       [A.    S.   astncan ;    Frs.  strica ; 

"Dut.  strijken  ;  Oer.  streichen;  'Dim.stryge;  Svv. 

stryka."]    [i.  struck  ;  pp,  striking,  struck  or 
^  stricken.  —  Stricken  is  nearly  obsolete,  except 

as  a  participial  adjective.] 

1.  To  hit  with  some  force,  as  with  the  hand, 
or  with  something  held  in  the  hand ;  to  act  up- 
on by  a  blow ;  to  give  a  blow  to  ;  to  smite ;  to  beat. 
The  servants  did  strike  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands. 

Mark  xiv.  05. 

One  of  them  . .  .  drew  a  sword,  and  struck  a  servant  of  the 

high  priest,  and  smote  olf  his  ear.  Matt.  xxvi.  51. 

2.  To  throw  by  a  quick  motion ;  to  dash ;  to 
casti 

They  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side- 
posts,  and  on  the  upper  door-post.  JSxod.  xii.  7. 

3.  To  form  by  impression  ;  to  stamp  ;  to  im- 
press ;  to  imprint ;  —  to  mint ;  to  coin. 

Some  very  rare  coins  stimck  of  a  pound  weight,     Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  thrust ;  to  cause  to  penetrate  ;  to  shoot. 

He  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  strike  forth  his  roots  as  Leb- 
anon. Hos.  xiv.  5,  marginal  reading. 

■  5.  To  give,  as  a  blow  or  stroke ;  to  deal ;  to 
inflict.     "Do  you  but  strike  the  blow."      Shak. 
6:  To  punish,  as  by  blows  ;  to  afflict. 

To  punish  the  just  is  not  good,  nor  to  stHke  princes  for 
equity.  Pj-ou.  xvii.  26. 

7.  To  cause  to  sound  by  blows ;  to  begin  to 
beat ;  —  commonly  followed  by  up.  "  Strike  vp 
the  drums."  Shak. 

8.  To  produce  by  a  sudden  action. 

Strike  a  terror  through  the  Stygian  strand.         Dryden. 

9.  To  affect  suddenly  in  some  particular  man- 
ner; to  impress.  "  Struck  viit\i  horror."  Waller, 


Strike  her  young  bones, 
Ye  taking  airs,  with  lameness. 


Sfidk. 


Nice  works  of  art  stnke  and  surprise  us  most  npon  the 
first  view.  Attorbury. 

10.  To  make  and  ratify,  as  a  bargain  ;  — prob- 
ably from  a  ceremony  of  the  Komans  of  strik- 
ing or  killing  a  victim  in  making  a  compact. 
"  To  strike  perpetual  leagues."  Philips. 

11.  To  lower  or  take  down,  as  a  sail,  a  flag, 
or  a  tent.  Dryden. 

12.  To  level  with  the  top  of  the  measure  with 
a  strike  or  strickle,  as  grain.  Wright. 

13.  (Joinery.)  To  run  or  form  with  a  plane, 
as  a  moulding.  Wright. 

To  strike  hands  witkj  to  make  a  treaty  or  compact 
with  ;  to  join.  Job  xvii  .3.  —  To  strike  a  dockety  (Eng. 
Law.)  to  have  an  entry  made  at  the  bankrupt-office 
of  au  affidavit  and  bond  in  bankruptcy,  as  a  petition- 
er.—  To  strike  a  jury,  (Law.)  to  constitute  a  special 
jury  by  each  party  striking  out  before  the  clerk,  out 
of  court,  a  certain  number  of  names  from  a  list  of 
jurors  prepared  by  the  clerk  or  master  of  the  court,  so 
as  to  reduce  it  to  the  number  of  persons  required  by 
law,  who  are  to  be  summoned  and  returned  as  jurors 
by  the  sheriff.  Burrill.  —  To  strike  off,  to  erase  or  re- 
move, as  from  an  account.  S/iak,  —  To  separate  by 
a  blow  or  any  sudden  action.  "  Strike  off  his  head." 
Shak.  —  To  print ;  to  issue  from  the  press.  —  To  strike 
out,  to  produce  by  a  blow  or  collision.  "  My  pride 
struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own."  Dryden. — 
To  blot  out ;  to  erase  ;  to  efface;  to  expunge.  Pope. 
—  To  bring  to  light.  Johnson.  —  To  form  at  once  as 
by  a  quick  effort.  Pope.  —  To  strike  sail,  to  stop 
progress  :  to  go  no  farther.  Shak.  —  To  strike  up,  to 
begin,  as  a  tune. 

STRIKE,  V.  n.     1.  To  make  a  blow  or  blows. 

I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kerns.  Sltak. 

2.  To  hit;  to  collide  ;  to  dash  ;  to  clash. 

Holding  a  ring  by  a  thread  in  a  glass,  tell  him  that  holdeth 
it,  it  shall  strike  so  many  times  against  the  side  of  the  glass, 
and  no  more.  Bacon. 

3.  To  sound  by  a  blow  or  blows  ;  to  sound,  as 
with  a  hammer ;  to  sound  by  percussion. 

Clocks  may  strike,  and  hells  ring.  Grew. 

4.  To  pass  with  a  quick  or  strong  action  or 
motion  ;  to  dart ;  to  shoot. 

Till  a  dart  strike  through  his  Ih'er.  Prov.  vii.  23. 

It  began  raining,  and  I  strTick  into  Mrs.  '\''anhomrigh'fl  and 

dined.  Swi/t. 


5.  To  run  or  dash  against  the  shore,  a  rock, 
or  other  object,  as  a  vessel. 

The  admiral  galley,  wherein  the  emperor  was,  struck 
upon  a  sand,  and  there  stuck  fast.  KnoUes. 

6.  To  lower  colors  or  sails  in  token  of  respect, 
submission,  or  surrender;  —  to  yield.         Shak. 

The  interest  of  our  kingdom  is  ready  to  strike  to  that  of 
your  poorest  fishing  towns.  Swift. 

7.  fTo  break  forth.  "  It  struck  on  a  sudden 
into  such  reputation."  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

8.  To  cease  from  work,  in  order  to  extort 
higher  wages,  as  workmen  ;  —  to  disobey  ;  to 
revolt ;  to  mutiny.     [Modern.]     Smart.  Roget. 

To  strike  at,  to  make  or  aim  a  blow  at ;  to  attempt 
to  strike,  Sliak.  —  To  strilce  home,  to  give  an  effective 
blow.  SAafc. —  To  strike  in,  to  enter  suddenly:  —  to 
recede  within  the  surface;  to  disappear.  Clarke.— 
To  strike  in  with,  to  conform  or  agree  to.  South. — 
To  strike  out,  to  rove ;  to  wander  ;  to  make  a  sudden 
excursion.  Burnct.~To  strike  -up.  to  begin  to  play 
on  a  musical  instrument.  "  Come,  harper,  strike  up.'^ 
Swift. 

STRIKE,  71.     1.  The  act  of  striking;  a  stroke.    . 

2.  f  A  bushel ;  four  pecks.  Tusser. 

3.  An  English  dry  measure  containing  four 
bushels.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  stick  or  instrument  with  a  straight 
edge  for  scraping  off  the  surplus  from  a  heaped 
measure,  as  of  grain ;  a  strickle.  Palmer. 

5.  fAn  iron  spear  or  stanchel  in  a  gate  or 
palisade.  BHtto-n, 

6.  t  A  handful.  "A  strike  of  flax."    Chaucer. 

7.  A  cessation  from  work,  as  of  workmen,  in 
order  to  extort  higher  wages  ;  —  a  revolt ;  a  mu- 
tiny.    [Modern.]  Clarke.     Iloget, 

8.  (Geol.  &  Mining.)  The  direction  or  line 
of  bearing  of  strata  which  is  always  at  right 
angles  to  their  prevailing  dip  ;  the  direction  of 
any  horizontal  line  on  a  stratum.  Lyell.  Ansted. 

By  the  strilce,  by  the  level  measure,  or  measure  not 
heaped  up  with  articles,  as  is  usually  done  with  po- 
tatoes, apples,  &;c.,  but  having  what  was  above  the 
level  scraped  off.  "  Cranberries  and  all  other  berries 
shall  be  measured  by  the  strike."  Laws  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

STRIKE'BLOCK,  n.    A  plane  shorter  than  the 
jointer,  used  for  shooting  a  short  joint.  Moxo7i. 

STRIK'^R,  /t.     One  who,  or  that  which,  strikes. 

STRlK'iNG,  a.     Affecting;  surprising;   wonder- 
ful ;  impressive ;  extraordinary. 

Though  color  be  the  lowest  of  all  the  constituent  parts  of 
beauty,  yet  it  is  vulgarly  the  most  strikinff.  Upence. 

STRIk'ING-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  affect  or  surprise  ; 
surprisingly ;  impressively.  Warton. 

STRIK'ING-NESS,  n.     The  power   or  the  quality 
of  affecting  or  surprising.  Todd. 


STRIK'LE,  n.     A  strickle  ;  a  strike. 


Clarke, 


STRING,  n.  [A.  S.  streng,  string  ;  Dut.  streng  ; 
Ger.  Strang 'y  Dan.  streng  1,  Sw.  strong  ^  Icel. 
strengr.  —  Ir.  srang'y  Gael,  sreang,  sreing. — 
Hungarian  istrang  ;  Slav,  strona,  sttnina.  t—  It. 
stringa,  a  lace,  a  tie.  —  Gr.  trrpdyyiD,  to  twist ;  L. 
stringOy  to  draw  or  bind  tight.] 

1.  A  slender  rope  or  band;  a  small  cord;  a 
twine  ;  a  thread  :  a  line. 


Thou,  lago.  who  hast  had  my  purse 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine. 


Sliak. 


2.  A  ribbon ;  a  fillet. 

Round  Ormond's  knee  thou  tiest  the  mystic  string.      Prior. 

3.  A  cord  of  a  musical  instrument.     *'  An  in- 
strument of  ten  strings."  Ps,  xxxiii.  2. 

4.  The  cord  or  line  of  a  bow. 

Tliey  make  ready  their  arrow  upon  the  string,       Ps.  xi.  2. 

5.  A  nerve  ;  a  tendon. 

And  straightway  his  ears  were  opened,  and  the  siring oi  his 


Mark  vii.  35. 


tongue  was  loosed. 

6.  A  fibre,  or  small,  slender  root. 
Duckweed  putteth  forth  a  little  string  into  the  water  from 

the  bottom.  Bacon. 

7.  A  thread  or  cord  on  which  any  things  are 
filed.  Stillinq fleet . 

8.  A  number  or  set  of  things  filed  on  a  thread 
or  cord  ;  as,  "  A  string  of  beads." 

9.  A  number  of  things  placed  or  following 
in  succession  ,  a  series  ,  a  concatenation.  *'  A 
string  of  propositions."  Johnson. 

10.  The  tough  substance  that  unites  the  two 
parts  of  the  pericarp  of  leguminous  plairts.    Wr. 

11.  (Mining.)  A  small  branch  of  a  lode  or 
vein.  _  Ansted. 

12.  (Ship-building.)  The  highest  range  of 
planks  in  a  vessel's  ceiling.  Mar  Diet. 
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13.  {Arch.)  A  string-course.  Britlon. 

To  have  two  strings  to  one^s  bow,  to  have  two  expedi- 
ents ;  to  have  double  advantage  or  security.  Hud^bras. 

STRING,  V.  a.  \i.  STRANG  ;  pp.  stuingino,  strung 
01- STRINGED.  —  Stringed  is  little  used  except  as 
an  adjective.] 

1.  To  furnish  "witli  strings,  cords,  or  tendons. 
Hatb  not  wise  Nature  strwig  the  legs  and  feet?  Gay. 

2.  To  adjust  or  tune  the  strings  of;  to  tune. 

Here  the  muge  80  oft  her  harp  hath  ptrmig. 

That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung.      Actdison. 

3.  To  put  or  place  on  a  string ;  to  file. 
**  Orient  pearls  at  random  strung." Sir  W.  Jones. 

4.  To  make  tense  or  firtn  ;  to  strengthen. 
Toil  strtmg  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blood.       Vryden. 

5.  To  deprive  of  strings  or  tendons.    Clarke. 

STRlNG'-BEAN§,  «.  pi.  Green  beans  cooked  and 
eaten  with  the  pods  ;  —  so  called  from  the  stringy 
substance  which  is  stripped  from  the  back  of 
the  pods  in  preparing  them.     [U.  S.]     Bartlett. 

STRING'-BOARD,  n.  {Arch.)  A  board  with  its 
face  next  to  the  well-hole  in  a  staircase,  and 
receiving  the  ends  of  the  steps.  Brande. 

STRING'-COURSE,  n.  {Masonry.)  A  narrow, 
horizontal,  and  slightly  projecting  course  in  a 
wall  of  a  building.  Britton. 

STRINGED  (stringd),  a.  1.  Furnished  with  strings, 
as  a  musical  instrument.  Isa.  xxxviii.'20. 

2.  Produced  by  strings  or  stringed  instru- 
ments.    '*  The  stringed  noise."  Milton. 

STRIN'95NT,  a.  [L.  stringo,  stringens,  to  draw 
tight;  Sp.  astringente.'^ 

1.  Drawing  tight ;  binding  ;  contracting. 
The  serpent  twisting  round  their  stringent  folds.  Tliomson. 

2.  Severe  ;  rigid  ;  rigorous  ;  strict.        Roget. 
STRlN'pipNT-LY,  ad.     In  a  stringent  manner. 
STKJNG'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  strings;    one  who 

makes,  or  furnishes  with,  strings. 

The  bowyer  wlio  made  the  bows,  the  fleteher  who  made 
the  arrows,  and  the  stringer  who  made  the  strings.        Nares. 

2.  +  A  fornicator  ;  a  wencher.        Beau.  §  Fl. 

3.  pi.  {Ship-building )  Strakes  of  plank 
wrought  round  the  inside  of  a  vessel,  close  to 
the  under  sides  of  the  beams,  and  serving  as  a 
shelf  to  rest  the  beams  on.  Ogilvie 

STRING'— HALT,  71.  {Farriery.)  An  involuntary 
twitching  or  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  by 
which  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse  is  bent,  principally 
observed  when  the  horse  first  comes  from  the 
stable,  and  gradually  ceasing  after  he  has  been 
exercised  ;  —  called  also  spmng-halt.        Youatt. 

STRING'I-NESS!,  n.  State  of  being  stringy.ioMdora. 

STRING'LESS,  a.     Having  no  strings.  Skak. 

STRING'-PIECE  (-pes),  n.     1.  A  piece  of  timber 

in  a  bridge.  Clarke. 

2.  {Arch.)  That  part  of  a  flight  of  stairs  which 

forms  its  ceiling  or  soflit.  Ogilme. 

STRING'?,  a.     1.  Having  strings;  filamentous; 

fibrous.*    **  Stringy  parts  of  roots.*'  Grew. 

2.  That  may  be  drawn  into  strings  or  threads, 

as  a  glutinous  substance  ;  ropy.  Wright. 

STRING'Y-BARK,  n  {Bat.)  The  name  given  in 
Australia  to  a  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  used 
by  the  aborigines  to  make  canvas  and  cordage  ; 
Etwalyptus  robusta.  Eng.  Cyc. 

STRIP,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  bestrypan ;  Dut.  stroopen,  to 
ravage,  to  strip  ;  Ger.  streifeJi."]    \i.  stripped  or 

STBIPT  ;  pp.  STRIPPING,  STRIPPED  Or   STRIPT.] 

1.  To  take  or  tear  off  or  away,  as  a  covering  ; 
—  sometimes  followed  by  off,  emphatically. 

To  atrip  bad  habits  from  a  corrupted  heart  is  stripping  ojf 
the  skin.  Gdpm. 

2.  To  deprive  of  covering ;  to  make  naked  ; 
to  lay  bare  ;  to  uncover  ;  to  denude  ;  —  usually 
with  o/ before  the  thing  taken  away. 

Quick  let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tufty  coat.  Thomson, 

The  moment  they  saw  the  king  enter,  they  stripped  them- 
selves in  great  haste,  being  covered  before.  Cook. 

3.  To  make  destitute  ;  to  deprive  ;  to  divest ; 
to  despoil;  —  usually  with  o/ before  the  thing 
taken  away  ;  as,  "  To  strip  one  of  his  fortune." 

The  thoughts  of  things,  stripped  of  these  specifle  dilFor- 
ences.  Locke. 

4.  To  rob  ;  to  plunder  ;  to  pillage.  "  A  thief 
stripped  the  house."  Johnson. 

5.  To  milk  very  clean  so  as  to  leave  no  milk 
in  the  dug  ;  to  milk  dry,  as  a  cow.  Wright. 


To  strip  off,  to  tear  or  take  off;  as,  "To  strip  off 
the  bark  of  a  tree." — To  strip  from,  to  take  away 
from  :  —  t  to  deprive  of. 

His  unkindness, 
ThaXstript  her fi-om  his  benediction.  Shak. 

—  t  To  separate  from  something  adhesive  or  con- 
nected. "  Men  who  examine  not  scrupulously  their 
own  ideas,  and  strip  them  not  from  the  marks  men 
use  for  them."    Locke. 

STRIP,  V.  n.    To  take  off  the  covering  or  clothes ; 

to  uncover ;  to  undress.  Ash. 

STRIP,  n.  Apiece,  shred,  or  slip,  taken  or  torn  off; 

a  narrow  shred ;  a  long,  narrow  piece.  Bp.  Hall. 
STRIPE  (strip),  V.  a.   [Dut.  strepen ;  Ger.  streifen. 

—  Perhaps  the  same  as  strip.    Richardson.']    \i. 

STRIPED  ;    pp.  STRIPING,  STRIPED.] 

1.  To  diversify  with  stripes ;  to  variegate  with 
streaks,  bands,  or  lines  of  different  colors. 

"Whose  body  is  curiously  striped  with  equal  lists  of  black 
and  white.  Dampier. 

2.  To  beat  so  as  to  leave  stripes ;  to  lash. 

John.son. 

STRIPE,  m.  [pwi.strepe;  Gei.  streif;  Dan.  strebe.] 
■  1.  A  narrow  division  or  space  of  different 
color  from  the  adjoining  substance ;  a  line, 
band,  or  mark  of  color ;  a  streak. 

These  stripes  are  two  or  tliree  fingers  broad,  . . .  one  white 
and  one  black.  Dampier. 

2.  A  mark  made  on  the  body  by  a  lash  or 
blow ;  a  wale. 

Cruelty  marked  him  with  inglorious  stripes.         Thomson. 

3.  A  blow  or  lash,  as  with  a  rod  or  a  whip. 

A  body  cannot  be  so  torn  with  stripes  as  a  mind  with  re- 
membrance of  wicked  actions.  liuytiard. 

STRI'P{;d,  a.  Having  stripes,  colored  lines,  or 
streaks  ;  streaked ;  as,  "  A  striped  cloth." 

STRIP'-LEAF,  ».  Tobacco  fr(5m  which  the  stalks 
have  been  removed  before  packing  it.Simmonds. 

STRIP'LTNG,  ?i.  [Dim.  of  strip,  —  a  small  stiip 
from  the  main  stock  or  stem.  Richardson.']  A 
male  child  in  the  state  of  adolescence  ;  a  boy. 

As  when  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport.    Driiden, 

STRIP'PpR,  n.     One  who  strips.  Sherwood. 

t  STRIP'PjpT,  11..     A  little  brook.  HoKnshed. 

STRIP'PING§,  n.  pi.  The  last  milk,  at  a  milking, 
taken  from  a  cow  ;  after-milking.  Grose. 

STRITCH'^L,  n.    A  strickle.  —  See  Strickle. 

STRIVE,  V.  n.  [Dut.  streven  ;  Ger.  streben  ;  Dan. 
strcebe  ;  Sw.  strtlfva. —  Gael,  strigh.]  [i.  strove  ; 

pp.  striving,  STRIVEN,    tSTBITED.] 

1.  To  make  an  effort;  to  exert  one's  self;  to 
endeavor  ;  to  labor  ;  to  toil ;  to  try ;  to  aim. 

Our  blessed  Lord  commands  you  to  stHve  to  enter  in,  be- 
cause many  will  fail  who  only  seek  to  enter.  Law. 
So  have  I  strived  to  preach  the  gospel.          Bom.  xv.  20. 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well.            Shak. 

2.  To  contest ;  to  contend;  to  struggle  in  op- 
position to  another  ;  to  oppose  ;  —  with  against 
or  with  before  the  person  or  thing  opposed. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law; 

Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends.  Shak. 

Wliy  doat  thou  stHve  against  him  ?       Job  xxxiii.  13. 

Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate.        Beidiam. 

3.  To  vie;  to  be  comparable  ;  to  compare;  to 
emulate  ;  to  contend  in  excellence. 

Nor  that  sweet  grove 
Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  the  inspired 
Castalian  spnng,  might  with  this  Paradise 
Of  Eden  strive.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Aim,  Endeavor. 

STRIV'^R,  n.     One  who  strives.  Glanvill. 

STRIV'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  strives  ;  con- 
test ;  struggle ;  endeavor. 

liSbor  and  disquiet,  strivings  and  temptations.  Bp.  2'aylor. 

STRIV'[NG-LY,  ad.  In  a  striving  manner  ;  with 
struggle ;  with  contest.  Huloet. 

STRIX,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  m-pfyf,  a  night  bird  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  shrieking  cry.] 

1.  ( Ornith.)  A  genus  of  owls.  Gray. 

2.  {Ar.ch.)  A  channel  in  a  fluted  pillar.  WrigAt. 

STROB-!-LA'CEOys  (-shus,  66),  a.  {Bot.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  resembling,  a  strobile.  Gray. 

STROB'ILE,  n.  [Gr.  crpiffihi ;  L.  strobilits ;  Fr. 
strobile.]  {Bot.)  A  collective  fruit  in  the  form 
of  a  cone  or  head,  as  that  of  the  hop  and  the 
pine.  .  Gray. 

STRO-BIL'l-FOBM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
strobile  or  vegetable  cone.  Craig. 


STR6B'!-LINE,    a. 

cone-shaped. 

STRO'CAL, 


Pertaining   to    a    strobile ; 
Wright. 
A   shovel  used    in  the    glass 
-,  .trade,   having' a  turned-up    edge, 

STRO  CLE,    >  suited  to  filling  the  pots  or  moulds 
STRO'KAL,   )  from  the  chests  or  harbors  of  ma- 
terials. Simmonds. 
Struck. 


Sidney. 


t  STROKE,  old  pret.  of  strike. 

STROKE, «.  [The  old  pret.  of  s*ri&.  See  Strike.] 

1.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which,  strikes  ; 
sudden  effect  of  forcible  contact;  a  blow;  a 
knock. 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  strokei    Oraij. 

2.  A  sudden  disease  or  affliction. 

At  this  one  stroke,  the  man  looked  dead  in  law.        Harte. 

3.  The  moment  of  striking ;  —  applied  to  a 

clock.  What  is 't  o'clock? 

Upon  the  stroke  of  four.  Shak. 

4.  The  touch  of  a  pencil. 

But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  more 

Than  please  the  eye.  Cotoper. 

5.  A  successful  attempt  ;  a  masterly  effort. 

The  boldest  s^rofrfis  of  poetry,  when  managed  artfully,  most 
delight  the  reader.  Vritden. 

6.  An  effect  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  pro- 
duced. Johnson. 

7.  Power ;  efficacy  ;  influence,     [r.]       Ray. 

^  He  has  a  great  stroke  with  the  reader,  when  he  condemns 
any  of  my  poems,  to  make  the  world  have  a  better  opinion 
of  tliem.  .  Dryden. 

8.  A  single  movement  of  a  body  through  a 
certain  short  space,  as  that  of  a  pen  in  writing, 

,  of  an  oar  in  rowing,  or  of  a  piston  in  a  steam- 
engine.  Simmonds. 

9.  A  series  of  operations  or  efforts ;  as,  "  A 
good  stroke  of  business."  Brockett. 

STROKE,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  stracan ;    Dut.  strooken ; 

Ger.  streichen  ;  Dan.  stryge ;  Sw.  stryka  ;  Icel. 

stryiika.  —  See    Strike.]      \i.  stroked  ;  pp. 
'  stroking,  stroked.] 

1.  To  rub  gently  in  one  direction  with  the 
hand,  —  as  by  way  of  kindness  or  endearment. 

He  dried  the  falling  drops,  and,  yet  more  kind, 
He  s(/oA-erf  her  cheeks.  Dryden. 

One  doth  not  stroke  me,  nor  the  other  strike.      H.  Jonsoh. 

2.  To  make  smooth.  Smart. 

STROK'^R,  m.  One  who  strokes  or  rubs  gently 
with  the  hand.  Warburtcni. 

STROKES'MAN  (stroks'-),  n.  The  person  who  rows 
the  aftmost  oar  in  a  boat,  and  gives  the  stroke, 
which  the  rest  are  to  follow.  Mar.  Diet. 

STROK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  strokes  ;  act 
of  rubbing  gently  with  the  hand.  Wotton. 

S-TROK'ING?,  n.  pi.  The  last  milk  of  a  cow  which 
is  millied  clean  ;  strippings.  Ash. 

STROLL,  V.  n.  [Contracted  from  straggle.  Rich- 
ardson.]        [i.      STROLLED  ;       pp.      STROLLING, 

STROLLED.]     To  Stray  about ;    to  wander ;    to 
ramble  ;  to  rove  idly  ;  to  roam. 

'T  is  she  who  nightly  strolls  with  sauntering  pace.       Gay. 

Syn.  —  See  Wander. 

STROLL  (strol),  n.  The  act  of  one  who  strolls  or 
roves  about ;  a  ramble ;  a  roving.  Todd. 

STROLL'^R,  re.  One  who  strolls  ;  a  vagrant ;  a 
wanderer  ;  a  vagabond.  Swift. 

STROLL'JNG,  p.  a.  Koving  from  place  to  place  ; 
wandering  ;  as,  "  A  strolling  play-actor." 

STRO'MA,  «.  [Gr.  uTfiifxa,  a  bed.],  {Bot.)  A 
fleshy  body,"  found  in  fungous  plants,  to  which 
flocci  are  attached.  Lindley. 

STRO-MAT'JC,  iv.  [Gr.  trrpufiaTtrs,  patchwork.] 
Miscellaneous.  Wright, 

STRO  MB,  n.     An  animal  of  the  genus  StrombtiS. 

The  stronib  are  carrion-feeders  and  very  active.      Baird. 

STROM'BfTE,   n.     {Pal.)    A   fossil   shell  of  the 

genus  Strombus.  Humble. 

STROM-BU'LI-FORM,  a.  [Gr.  ot(>,!^/3oj  (m-p^i^M,  to 
turn),  a  top,  and  L.  forma,  form.]  (Geol.) 
Shaped  like  a  top.  '  Smart. 

STROM 'BUS,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  trrpiiiPos,  a  snail- 
shell,  also  the  snail ;  urpl^ui,  to  twist,  to  turn.] 
{Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine  gasteropodous  spi- 
ral moUusks,  having  a  thick,  oval-oblong  shell, 
conical  in  front  and  behind,  and  the  right  lip  or 
external  border  dilated,  and  with  a  sinus  a  little 
behind  the  canal.  Rang. 
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STROM'JfY-^R-ITE  (strBin'e.er-it),  «.  (Min.)  A 
dark,  steel-gray,  sectile  mineral,  sometimes  crys- 
tallized, and  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphur,  sil- 
ver, and  copper;  —  so  named  from  the  chemist 
Stromeyer.  Dana. 

t  STROnd,  n.     A  shore  ;  a  bank ;  a  strand.  Shak. 

STR6ng,  a.  [A.  S".  strong^  Strang ^streng^  strtEng  \ 
Frs.  Strang ;  Dut.  ^  Dan.  streng,  severe,  rigid  ; 
Ger.  strerwe  ;  Sw.  Strang.  —  Strong  is  the  past 
part,  of  the  verb  to  string.  —  "A  sti-ong  man 
IS  a  man  well-strung."     Richardson.'\ 

1.  Having  great  physical  ability  to  act  or  to 
endure  ;  vigorous  ;  forceful ;  muscular ;  sinewy ; 
robust ;  hale  ;  healthy  ;  stout ;  hardy. 

That  our  oxen  may  be  atrong  to  labor.         Pa.  cxliv.  14. 
Sound  and  strong  in  constitution.       Ecclua.  xxx.  14. 

2.  Able  to  resist  attack ;  well  fortified. 
"  Within  Troy's  strong  immures."  Shah. 

3.  Having  great  power  to  act ;  having  mental 
power  or  means  for  any  thing ;  having  great 
resources  ;  able  ;  powerful ;  potent ;  mighty. 

Those  that  are  strong  at  sea  may  easily  bring  them  to  what 

terms  they  please.  Addison. 

IWBa  stronger  in  prophecy  than  in  eriticism.         Dryden. 

Alas  I  when  evil  men  are  strong. 

No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long.  Wordsworth. 

4.  Moving  with  force  or  rapidity  ;  violent ; 
forcible  ;  impetuous  ;  as,  **  A  strong  wind." 

But  her  own  kings  she  likened  to  his  Thames; 

Severe  yet  strong,  miyestic  yet  sedate.  Prior. 

5.  Forcibly  acting  on  the  mind  or  imagina- 
tion ;  cogent ;  forcible  ;  impressive  ;  conclusive. 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions.  SJtftl-. 

Thid  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  a  pereonation  that 

ever  was.  Bacon. 

6.  Ardent ;  eager ;  zealous  ;  hearty. 

The  knight  is  a  much  stronger  tory  in  the  country  than  in 
town.  Addison. 

7.  Having  the  peculiar  quality  in  a  great  de- 
gree ;  as,  "  Strong  tea  "  ;  "  Strtmg  lye." 

8.  Containing  much  alcohol ;  intoxicating  ; 
as,  "  Strong  liquor  "  ;  "  Strong  drink." 

9.  Forcibly  affecting  some  particular  sense, 
as  the  sight,  the  taste,  or  the  smell ;  as,  "  Strong 
light";  **  S^ron^r  butter  "  ;  "  S#ro«^  scent." 

10.  Substantial,  but  not  of  easy  digestion. 
Strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age.  Heh.  v.  14. 

11.  Of  binding  force  ;  confirmed  ;  valid. 

An  ungodly  custom,  grown  strong,  wag  kept  as  law. 

Wisdom  xiv.  16. 

12.  Violent;  vehement.  *'He  offered  up 
prayers  with  strong  crying  and  tears."  Heb.  v.  7. 

13.  Firm  ;  compact ;  not  easily  broken. 

Full  on  his  ankle  fell  the  ponderous  stone. 

Buret  the  strong  nerves  and  crushed  the  solid  bone.  Pope. 

14.  Forcibly  expressed ;  having  much  mean- 
ing ;  energetic^ 

lyike  her  sweet  voice  is  thy  harmonious  song; 

As  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong.  Smith. 

15.  Supplied  with  forces ;  having  a  force. 

He  was,  at  his  rising  from  Exeter,  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  strong.  Jiacon. 

16.  Effected  by  strength.  "I  wot  not  by 
what  strong  escape."     [iii]  SJiak. 

Syn.  —  See  Able,  Cogent,  Firm,  Hearty, 
PowEiiFUL,  Robust. 

STRONG'-BAOKED  (-b&kt),  a.  Having  a  strong 
back.     "  Strong-backed  knaves."  Dryden. 

STRONG'-BASED  (-bast),  a.  Having  a  firm  base. 
"  Strong-based  promontory."  Shak. 

STRANG '-BOD-IED  (-bod-djd),  a.  Having  a  strong 
body.     "  Strong-bodied  trees."  Cowley. 

STR6NG'-B6x,  n.  A  coffer  or  safe  for  holding 
money.  Roget. 

STRONG'-C6l-PRED  (-kfil-Ivrd),  a.  Having 
a  strong  color  or  strong  colors. 

STRONG'^R  (strBng'ier),  u.  Comparative  oi  strong. 

STRONG'^ST  (strong'gest),  a.  Superlative  ot strong. 

STRONG '-FIST-5D,  a.  Having  a  muscular  hand ; 
strong-handed.  Arbuthnot. 

STRONG'— HAND,  n.     Force  ;  strength  ;  violence. 
Take  what  they  needed  by  strong-hand.  Jialeigh. 

STR0NG'-HAND-5D,  a.  Having  strong  hands  ; 
having  a  strong  support.  Johnson. 

3TR6NG'H0LD,  or  STRONG'-HOLD,  n.     A  place 

of  strength  ;  a  fortified  place  ;  a  fortress.  Q.  S. 

11^  Stronghold  is  formed  from  the  adjective  strong, 

and  the  noun  hold,  a  place  of  custody  or  a  fortified 


place.  Hold  also  means  a  ^rasp  or  seizure  ;  and  when 
in  tllis  sense,  it  is  preceded  Ity  strong;  strong  and  Jwld 
are  properly  printed  as  separate  words,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  :  — 

Had  not  the  eternal  King  omnipotent 
From  his  strong  hold  of  heaven,  high  overruled 
And  limited  their  miglit.  Milton. 

But  stronghold  used  in  the  sense  of  a  fortress  or 
fortified  place,  is  often  printed  in  tliree  different 
modes,  viz.  as  two  separate  words,  or  as  one  word, 
either  with  or  without  a  hyplicn  ;  thus,  strong  hold, 
strong-hold,  stronghold ;  and  all  these  three  modes  are 
supported  by  respectable  authority. 

STRONG'JSH, 


Having  strong 
Blair. 


Somewhat  strong.  Byron. 

STRONG'-LONGED  (-lungd),  a. 
lungs. 

STRONG'LY,  ad.  With  strength;  powerfully; 
forcibly  :  — with  firmness ,  firmly .  —  vehement- 
ly ;  violently ;  eagerly. 

STRSng'-MInD-ED,  a.  Having  a  strong  mind  ; 
of  powerful  intellect ;  sensible.  Scott. 

STRONG'-PCiUNCED  (-pbanst),  a.  Having  pow- 
erful talons,  as  an  eagle.  Thomson. 

STRONG'-RlBBED  (-rlbd),  a.  Having  strong  ribs 
or  sides.  Shak. 

STRONG'-SET,  a.  Firmly  compacted.  '-His 
body  strong-set  and  fleshy."  Swift. 

STR6ng'-SM£lL-!NG,  a.   Having  a  strong  scent 
"  Strong-smelling  odors."       Cowley. 

Having  a  strong 
Wright. 

STRONG'-WA-TfR,  ),.     Distilled  spirits.  Bacon. 

STRON'T!-A  (strSn'she-,),      >  „.      [-prom  Stron- 

STR'6n'TI-AN  (strBn'she-?n),  S  tian,  in  Argyle- 
shire,  where  it  was  first  found.]  {Chem.)  A 
gray,  porous,  alkaline  earth,  resembling  baryta, 

•  becoming  a  hydrate  by  exposure  to  air,  and  con- 
sisting of  oxygen  and  strontium  ;  the  protoxide 
of  strontium.  Graham. 

J^itrate  of  atrontia,  a  salt  used  in  the  preparation  of 
fireworks,  to  give  a  splendid  crimson  color  to  their 
flames.  Miller. 


or  smell. 


STRONG'- VOICED  (-vbist),  u. 
or  deep  voice. 


STR5N'T!-AN-ITE    (strSn'she-jn-it),    n. 
The  carbonate  of  strontia ;  strontites. 

STR5N-Ti'TE§,  n.     (Min.)  Strontianite, 

str6n-t.It'jc, 

strontia. 


(Min.) 
Dana. 

Dana. 


Relating  to,  or   containing, 
Ure. 


STRON'TI-UM  (str5n'she-um),  n.  (Chem.)  A  mal- 
leable metal  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  resembling 
barium,  andformingthe  base  of  strontian.  Miller. 
J3^='  Strontium  decomposes  water  with  the  evolution 
of  llydrogen,  and,  when  heated  in  air,  it  burns  with 
a  yellowish  flame,  emitting  sparks.    Miller. 

tSTROOK,  old  pret.  from  siWAe.   Struck.   Dryden. 

STROP,  n.  [Gr.  orpdipoi,  a  twisted  rope ;  orpi^io,  to 
twist,  to  turn  — See  Stkap.] 

1.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  rope  used  to  surround 
the  body-of  a  block,  and  for  other  purposes ;  — 
usually  written  strap.  Todd. 

2.  A  leather  on  which  a  razor  is  sharpened  ; 
—  written  also  strap.  Simmonds. 

STROP,  V.  a.  [i.  stropped;  ;)p.  steoppino, 
STROPPED.]  To  sharpen  by  means  of  a  strop, 
as  a  razor  ;  to  strap.  Th.  Hood. 

STRO'PH?  (stro'fe),  n.  [Gr.  nrpoipn ;  arpiipa,  to  twist, 
to  turn  ;  L.  stropha ;  Fr.  strophe.'\  (Poetry.)  A 
division  of  a  Greek  choral  ode  answering  to  a 
stanza,  sung  during  the  evolution  and  dancing 
of  the  chorus,  from  right  to  left,  towards  one 
side  of  the  orchestra,  and  answering  to  the  an- 
tistrophe,  which  was  of  the  same  length  and 
metre  of  the  strophe.  Liddell  &  Scott. 

STROPH'IC,  a.  [Gr.  trr^oipiKo;.']  Relating  to,  or 
consisting  of,  strophes.  Beck. 

STROPH'J-O-LATE,       I  „_     (Bo*.)  Noting  a  seed 

furnished  with  a  stroph- 

Balfour. 

STROPH'J-OLE  (strof-),  n.  [L.  strophiolum,  dim. 
of  strophium  (Gi.  orpdifaov),  a  chaplet.]  (Bot.) 
An  irregular  protuberance  on  the  surface  of 
some  seeds  about  the  hiluni ;  caruncle.  Lindley. 

STRbPH'U-LijS,n.  (Med.)  An  eruption  of  red, 
or   sometimes  whitish,   pimples,   occurring  in  I 


S'TROPH'I-O-LAT-JD, 
iole ;  carunculate. 


[L.    structura  ; 
It.  struttttra ;  Sp. 


early  infancy,  chiefly  about  the  face,  neck,  and 
arms,  surrounded  by  a  reddish  halo,  or  inter- 
rupted by  patches  of  cutaneous  \i\\i.&\i.Dunglison. 

STROUD'ING,  re.     A  coarse  kind  of  cloth  used  in 
the  American  Ipdian  trade.  McKenney. 

tSTROUT, !).  K.     [See  Strut.]     To  swell  out ;  to 
look  stately ;  tO' strut.  Drayton. 

t  STROUT,  V.  a.     To  swell  jor  puff  out  with  pomp  ; 
to  enlarge  by  affectation.  Bacon. 

STROVE,  i.  Uora  strive.    See  Strive. 

STROW  (stro),  v.  a.    [See  Strew.]  [i.  strotved  ; 

PiJ.STKOWING,  stro  WED  OrSTROWN.]    Tostrcw. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  straw  the  brooks 

In  Vallombrosa.  Milton. 

STROWL,  17.  «.    To  stroll.  — See  Stroll.    Gray. 

t  STROY,  V.  a      To  destroy.  Tusser. 

STRUCK,  i.  Sip.  irom strike.  See  Strike.  Dryden. 
Struck  jury,  (Law.)  a  special  jury  selected  by  strikin<; 
from  the  panel  of  jurors  a  certain  number  by  each 
party,  BO  as  to  leave  a  number  required  by  law  to  try 
the  cause.  Bonvier.  —  Struck  in  years,  affected  by 
years  ;  aged  ,  old  ;  stricken.    Shak. 

t  STRUOK'EN  (striSk'kn),;).  from  strike.  Fairfax. 

STRUCT'y-RAL   (striikt'yur-9l),   a.     Relating  to 
structure.  Sat.  Mag.     Cooper. 

STRUCT'URE  (striikt'yiir),  n. 
struo,  strucftfs,  to  construct ; 
est)iictura ;  Fr.  stntcttire.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  building,     [r.] 

Till  the  last  farthing  is  in  structure  spent.  Dryilrv. 

2.  Mode  of  building  or  forming  ;  manner  of 
construction;  make  ;  arrangement.       Dryden. 

Want  of  insight  into  the  structure  and  constitution  of  the 
terraqueous  globe.  Woodward. 

3.  A  building  ;  an  erection  ;  edifice  ;  fabric. 

There  stands  a  structure  of  mixjcstic  frame.  Pope. 

A  column  or  an  obelisk,  if  formed  of  many  stones,  is  a 

structure,  but  not  so  if  it  be  of  a  single  stone.  Britton. 

4.  (Anat.)  The  arrangement  of  the  different 
tissues  or  organic  elements  of  which  animals 
and  vegetables  are  composed.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Edifice. 

STRUCT'U-RIST,  «:    One  who  makes  structures; 

a  builder.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

STRfJDE,  re.     A  stock  of  breeding  mares  ;  a  stud ; 

—  written  also  strode,     [r.]  Bailey. 

STRUG'GLE  (striig'gl),    v.  re.     ["  Perhaps  a  dim. 

from  the  verb  to  streak  or  stretch."  Richardsoti.] 

[i.   STRUGGLED  ;  pp.  STRUGGLING,  STRUGGLED.] 

1.  To  act  with  effort ;  to  labor  intently ;  to 
endeavor  arduously ;  to  strive  ;  to  contend ;  to 
contest ;  as,  "  To  struggle  with  the  waves." 

And  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pass,  to  reach 

The  tempting  stream.  Milton. 

2.  To  writhe  in  difficulty  or  pain  ;  to  labor  in 
difficulties  ;  to  be  in  agonies  or  distress. 

'T  is  wisdom  to  beware, 
And  better  shun  the  bate  than  struggle  in  the  snare.  Dryden. 

STRUG'GLE,  re.  1.  The  act  of  struggling  ;  labor ; 
great  exertion ;  vigorous  effort,  or  endeavor ; 
contest  ;  contention  ;  strife  ;  conflict. 

Those  unnatural  struggles  for  the  choir  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  this  great  city.  Atterbury. 

2.  A  writhing  in  difficulty  or  pain^,  tumultu- 
ous distress  ;  agony  ;  distress. 

They  are  only  the  uneasy  struggles  of  a  man  fast  bound 
and  fettered.  Waterland. 

Syn.  —  See  Conflict. 

STRUG'GLgR,  n.     One  who  struggles.       Matiin. 

STRUG'GLING,  re.  The  act  of  striving  or  con- 
tending. '*  The  struggllngs  of  my  soul."   Hoole. 

STRUG'GLING,  p.  a.  Striving  ;  making  efforts  ; 
contending ;  as,  "  A  struggling  man." 

STRULL,  rt.    A  bar  so  placed  as  to  resist  weight. 

Loudon. 

STRtJM,  V.  re.    To  play  noisily  and  unskilfully  on 

a  musical  instrument ;  to  thrum.  [Local.]  i?o^ei, 

STRU'M.9,  n.     [L.  struma;  struo,  to  build.] 

1.  (Anat.)  An  enlargement  of  a  gland ;  —  par- 
ticularly goitre,  or  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland.        ■  Dunglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  swelling  or  irregular  protuber- 
ance at  the  extremity  of  the  petiole  next  the 
blade,  or  on  one  side  of  the  base  of  the  theca 
of  a  moss.  Lindley. 
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STRtlr-MOSE',  )  a.  [L.  strumosus.']  (Med.)  Having 
STRt5'M0US     )  swellings  in  the  glands  ;    scrofu- 
lous.      '  Dunglison, 

STRO'MOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
strumous.  Clarke. 

STRUM'PpT,  B.  [Gael,  stmmpaid,  striopach. — 
Dut.  strontpot,  a  chamber-pot.  iSkinner.\  A  har- 
lot ;  a  prostitute  ;  a  bawd  ;  a  punk.  Shak. 

STRtJM'PtlT,  a.     Like  a  strumpet ;  false ;  incon- 
tinent ;  unchaste.  '  Shak. 
t  STROmT^T,  v.  a.  To  debauch  ;  to  whore.  Shak. 

STRUM'STRUM,  n.  A  noisy  musical  instrument ; 
—  so  called  from  its  sound.  Dampier. 

STRUNG,  i.  &  p.  from  string.    See  String.  Gay. 

STrOn'TAIN,  n.  A  tape  made  of  coarse  worsted, 
less  than  an  inch  broad.     [Scot.]         Jamieson. 

STROsE,  n.  A  long  craft  used  for  transport  on 
the  inland  waters  of  Russia.  Simmonds. 

STRUT,  V  n.  [Ger.  strotzen.  —  "Perhaps  from 
straught,  past  part,  of  stretch.'^    Richardson.'] 

\i.  STRUTTED  ;  pp.  STRUTTING,  STRUTTED.] 

1.  To  walk  with  affected  dignity ;  to  stride 
pompously  ;  to  swell  with  stateliness. 

Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  and  strut  in  his  gait?   Sliak. 

2 .  To  swell ;  to  protuberate. 

Ab  thy  struttijip  bags  with  money  rise, 

Thcr  love  of  gain  is  of  egual  size.  Ih^dc». 

STRUT,  n.  1.  An  affectation  of  stateliness  or 
dignity  in  walking  ;  a  pompous  stride. 

Certain  gentlemen,  by  smirking  countenances  and  an  un- 
gainly strut  in  their  wait,  have  got  preferment.  Swift. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  placed  obliquely 
in  the  framed  part  of  a  building,  serving  to  keep 
a  main  beam  in  its  proper  situation;  —  called 
also  brace,  and  stretching-piece.  Britton. 

STR(!r-TI-IJ-6'NE§,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  (rrpoufliis,  a  bird; 
h  fiiyng  tjTpovOdg,  the  great  bird,  the  ostrich.] 
(Ornith.)  An  order  of  birds  incapable  of  flight, 
with  very  short  wings,  and  long,  strong  legs, 
including  the  family  Struthionida.  Gray. 

STRU-THI-OJ^'I-DJE,  n.  pi.  [See  Struthi- 
ONES.]  \Ornith^  A  family  of  birds,  including 
the  sub-families  StndMoninee,  Apteryginte,  and 
Otidince ;  ostriches.  Gray. 

STRU-Tni-0-jiri'Jv.s:,  n. 
pi.  [See'  Struthio- 
NES.]  {Oniith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of  the 
order  Struthloyt-es  and 
family  Struthicmidce ; 
ostriches. 

STR(J'THI-OUS,  a.     [Gr. 

ffrpobdftos  ;      (TrpouOds,     a 

bird  ;  L.  strutheus.l    Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
the  ostrich.  Brande. 

STRUT'TgR,  n.     One  who  struts.  Todd. 

STRtJT'TJNG,  11.  The  act  of  one  that  struts.  Coo/c. 

STRUT'TING-LY,  ad.    With  a  strut ;  vauntingly. 

STRLI'VITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  crystalline  mineral 
found  in  guano  from  Saldanha  Bay,  coast  of  Af- 
rica, and  composed  chiefly  of  phosphoric  acid, 
magnesia,  oxide  of  ammonium,  and  water.Dana. 

STRfjCH'NI-A,  n.  (Chem.)  A  solid,  crystalline, 
inodorous,  bitter,  and  very  poisonous  alkaloid, 
obtained  from  several  species  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Strychnos,  and  principally  from  the  seeds 
of  Strychnos  mix  vomica;  —  called  also  5^n/t'A- 
nine.  Dunglison. 

STRYCH'nIne,  n.  Strychnia.  —  See  Strychnia. 

STUB,  n.  [A.  S.  sfi/b,stybb;  Fis.  stobbe;  Dan. 
stub ;  Sw.  stubbe  ;  Icel.  stubbr,  stubbi.] 

1.  A  thick,  short  stock,  left  when  the  rest  is 

cut  off;  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

Upon  cutting  down  an  old  timber  tree,  the  sttib  hath  put 
out  sometimes  a  tree  of  another  kind.  Bacon. 

2.  A  log ;  a  block.  "  Stocks  and  stiAs  "  Milton. 

STUB,  J)  a    [i.  stubbed  ;i)p.  STUBBING,  STUIilSED.] 

1.  To  force  up ;  to  extirpate  ;  to  eradicate  ; 
to  grub  up  ; — frequently  with  vp. 

He  stubs  up  edible  roots  out  of  the  ground.  Grew. 

,     2    To  strike,  as  the  toes,  against  some  object 
in  walking  or  running.     [TJ.  S.]  Bartlett. 

STUB'B^D,  a.     L  Truncated  ;  short  and  thick. 

Against  a  stubbed  tree  he  reels.  DrayUm. 


Struthus  camelus. 


2.  t  Hardji ;  stout.  "  The  hardness  of  stubbed, 
vulgar  Constitutions."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

STUB'B^D-NfiSS,  n.   State  of  being  stubbed.  Bai. 

STOb'BJ-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  stubby.  Clarke. 

STUB'BLE  (stiib'bl),  n.  [Dim.  of  stub.  Richard- 
son. —  From  L.  stipula,  a  stalk,  a  stem.  Me- 
nage.l  The  root  ends  of  the  stalks  of  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  other  grains  or  grasses,  left  in  the 
field  standing  as  they  grew,  after  having  been 
reaped  by  ^he  sickle  or  scythe.  Brande, 

STUB'BLED  (stiib'bld),  a.     1.  t  Stubbed.  S/celton. 
2.  Covered  with  stubble.  Gay 

STUB'BLE-GOQSE  (stub'bl-gos),  n.  A  goose  fed 
among  stubble.  Chaucer 

STUB'BI.E-RAKE  (stub'bl-rak),  n.  A  rake  for 
gathering  stubble.  Wright, 

STUB'BORN,  u.  [Minsheii  derives  this  word  from 
stoiit-bom  ;  Junius  from  the  Gr.  onPafids,  thick, 
stout,  sturdy  ;  and  Lye,  from  the  preceding 
stub  ;  the  last  appears  the  more  probable  — 
stubb,  stubber,  stubberen,  stiibhern,  stubborn. 
Richardson.'] 

1.  Hard  to  be  moved;  obstinate;  inflexible; 
unyielding;  wilful;  headstrong;  contumacious. 

He  believed  he  had  so  humbled  the  garrison,  that  they 
would  be  no  longer  so  stubborn,  ■.  Clarendon. 

2.  Persisting ;  persevering ;  steady. 

All  tills  is  to  be  had  only  from  the  epistles  themselves  with 
stubborn  attention  and  more  than  common  application .iocAe. 

3.  Stiff;  not  pliable  ;  not  easily  bent ;  firm. 

Take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak.  Dryden. 

4.  Harsh;' rough;  rugged. 

We  will  not  oppose  any  thing  that  Is  hard  and  stubboim, 
but  by  a  soft  answer  deaden  then:  tbrce,  Burnet. 

Syu.  —  See  Obstinacy. 

STUB'BORN-LY,  ad.  In  a  stubborn  manner ;  ob- 
stinately ;  inflexibly ;  wilfully.  Locke. 

STUB'BORN-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  stub- 
born ;  obstinacy  ;  contumacy  ;  inflexibility. 

He  chose  a  course  least  subject  to  envy,  between  stiif  stub- 
bornness and  filthy  flattery.  Hayuiard. 

Syn.  —  See  Contumacy,  Obstinacy. 

STUB'BV,  a.     Full  of  stubs  ;  stubbed.  Grew. 

STtJB'-MOR-TJSE,  n.  A  mortise  that  does  not 
pass  through  the  timber  mortised.  Loudon. 

STUB'-NAIL,  n.  A  nail  broken  off_;  a  short, 
thick  nail.  '  Simmo?ids. 

STUC'CO,  n.  [It.  stucco  ;  Sp.  estiico  ;  Fr.  stuc.  — 
From  its  bemg  a  composition  stuck  or  fixed 
upon  walls.  Tooke.]  A  fine  plaster  for  covering 
walls,  and  for  interior  decorations,  usually 
made  of  pulverized  marble  and  gypsum.  Weale. 

STUC'CO,  V.  a.  [It.  stuccare.]  [t.  stuccoed  ; 
pp.  stuccoing,  stuccoed.]  To  overlay  or  cov- 
er with  stucco  ;  to  plaster  with  stucco. 

The  apartment  at  the  end  is  very  warmly  etuccoed  with 
moss  and  hay.  Goldsmith. 

STUCCOED  (stiik'kod),  p.  a.  Covered  or  overlaid 
with  stucco.     ■'  Stuccoed  walls."  .Comper. 

STUC'CO-^R,  m.     One  who  stuccoes.  fVright. 

STUCK,  i.  &  p.  from  stick.    See  Stick.  Addison. 

t  STUCK,  n.     A  thrust.  Shak. 

j^Qf"  It  is  a  corruption  of  stock,  itself  abbreviated 

from  stochado.    J^ares. 

STUC'KLE  (stiik'kl),  n.    A  stook.         Ainsworth. 

STOd,  n.  [A.  S.  studu;  'Dnt.  stut ;  Ger.  stiitze; 
Dan.  stotte;  Sw.  stutta  ;  Icel.  stytta.  —  Ir.  stid.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber  inserted  in  a  sill  to  sup- 
port a  beam  ;  a  post  or  prop.  'Weale. 

2.  A  nail  with  a  large  head  driven  in  work 
chiefly  for  ornament ;  an  ornamental  knob. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 

With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs.  Raleigh. 

3.  An  ornamental  button,  link,  or  catch  for  a 
shirt  bosom.  '  Simmonds. 

STUD,  re.  [A.  S.  stod;  Old  Ger.  stout ;  Ger.  stute, 
a  mare  ;  Dan.  stodhest.  stallion  ;  Sw.  sto,  a  mare  ; 
Icel.  stedda,  a  mare.  —  Gael,  steud,  a  steed.]  A 
collection  of  breeding  horses  and  mares  ;  —  also 
the  place  where  they  are  kept.  Davies. 

In  the  studs  of  Ireland,  where  care  is  taken,  we  see  horses 
bred  of  excellent  shape,  vigor,  and  size.  Temple. 

STfJD,  V.  a.  [i.  studded  ;  pp.  studding,  stud- 
ded.]   To  adorn  with  studs  or  knobs. 

Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl.        Shak. 


t  STUD'D?R-Y,  n  A  place  where  a  stud  of  horses 
is  kept.  Holinshed. 

STUD'DING-SAlL,  re.  {Naut.)  A  light  sail  set 
outside  of  a  square  sail,  on  a  boom  rigged  out 
from  the  yard.  Dana. 

STU'DlgNT,  re.  [L.  studeo,  studens,  to  be  zealous, 
to  apply  one's  self  to  learning.  —  See  Study.] 

1.  One  who  studies  or  examines, — particu- 
larly one  given  to  books  ;  a  bookish  man. 

Keep  a  gamester  from  dice,  and  a  good  student  from  his 
book.  Shiik. 

2.  One  engaged  in  study  in  a  literary  institu- 
tion; a  scholar;  as,  "A  student  of  a  college." 

Syn.  —  See  Scholar. 
STU'D{;nT-SHIp,  n.    State  of  a  student.  A.  Phil. 

STUD'-HORSE,  »  [A.  S.  stod-hors.]  A  breed- 
ing horse  ;  a  stallion.  Knowles. 

STUD'jED  {stiid'id),p.  o.  1.  Closely  or  carefully 
examined ;  carefully  read ,  —  premeditated. 

2.  Versed  in  any  study  or  branch  of  learning ; 
qualified  by  study ;  learned. 

Some  man  reasonably  studied  in  the  law.  Bacon. 

3.  t  Having  any  particular  inclination. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied  as  to  remember 
so  weak  a  composition.  Shak. 

.s!TUD'IED-LY,  ad.     In  a  studied  manner.     Todd. 

STUD'J-fR,  M.    One  who  studies  ;  a  student,  [r.] 

Ifipsius  was  a  great  Btudier  of  the  stoical  philosophy.  Tiliotson. 
STU'Dl-b,  n. ;  pi.   sTtr'ni-o^.     [It.]    A  study  ; 

—  the  office  or  work-shop  of  an  artist. 

Studios  for  painters  are  erected  [in  Rome]'on  the  tops  of 
houses,  the  lower  rooms  of  which  are  let  to  sculptors.  Bryant. 

II  STU'DI-OUS  [stu'de-iis,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wr.  ; 
stii'jus,  S. ;  stii'dyus,  E.  K. ;  stu'de-iis  or  stu'je-Qs, 
W.] ,  a.  [L.  studiosiis ;  It.  studioso  ;  Sp.  esiudi- 
oso ;  Fr.  studieux.] 

1.  Zealous ;  assiduous  ;  diligent ;  eager. 
Studious  to  find  new  fHends  and  new  allies.  Tlckelt. 

2.  Devoted  to  study,  books,  or  learning ; 
given  to  contemplation  ;  contemplative ;  medi- 
tative ;  thoughtful ;  reflective. 

The  studious  and  contemplative  part  of  mankind.    Locke. 

3.  Attentive  ;  careful ;  zealous  ;  —  with  of. 
Studious  of  pious  and  venerable  antiquity.  White. 

4.  Suitable  for  study  or  contemplation,     [r.] 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale.  Milton. 

II  STU'DI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  studious  manner; 
diligently  ;  zealously ;  eagerly ;  attentively. 

All  of  them  studiously  cherished  the  memory  of  their  hon- 
orable extraction.  Atterbury. 

II  STU'DJ-OUS-NESS,«.  Quality  of  being  studious. 

STCd'-WORK  (-wUrk),  re.  (Masonry.)  A  wall 
built  between  studs  or  quarters.  Crdbb. 

STUD'Y,  n.  [L.  studium  ;  studeo,  to  he  eager  or 
zealous  ;  It.  studio ;  Sp.  estudio  ;  Old  Fr.  estude ; 
Fr.  Aude.] 

_  1.  Application  of  the  mind  to  a  subject ;  con- 
tinued attention  ;  meditation ;  investigation  ;  re- 
search ;  —  in  a  restrictive  sense,  application  of 
the  mind  to  books  and  learning. 

Just  men  they  seemed,  and  all  their  st^idy  bent 

To  worship  God  aright  and  know  his  works.  JItilton. 

Without  study  this  art  is  not  attained. '  Ilolyday. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  abode  in  the  university. 

Hammond  generally  spent  thurteen  hours  of  the   day  m 

sttidn.  ^ell. 

2.  A  studious  mood ;  absorption  of  the  mind 
in  meditation  ;  deep  cogitation  ;  perplexity. 

The  King  of  Castile,  a  little  confused  and  in  b.  study,  said, 
That  can  I  not  do  with  my  honor.  Bacon. 

3.  The  pursuit  or  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
literature,  or  learning ;  learning. 

Studies  serve  for  deli_Bht,  for  ornament,  and  ability.  The 
chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness  and  retiring;  for  orna- 
ment, is  in  discourse :  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and 
disposition  of  business. .  .  .  Crafty  men  contemn  studies;  sim- 
plemen  admire  them;  and  wise  men  use  them,  for  they  tench 
their  own  use.  Mucon, 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Bacon  had  added  some  hints 
as  to  the  mode  of  stud;/.  WHiately, 

Beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet 
and  still  air  of  delightful  studies.  ituton. 

4.  Subject  of  study  or  attention. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  .'. .  are  her  daily  study.  Law. 

5.  An  apartment  appropriated  to  study. 

Let  all  studies  and  libraries  be  towards  the  east.       Wbtton. 

6.  (Fine  Arts.)  A  finished  sketch  from  nature, 
generally  intended  to  aid  in  the  composition  of 
a  larger  and  more  important  work,  or  as  a  me- 
morial of  some  particular  object  for  future  use, 
or  to  facilitate  drawing  or  composition. 
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STUNTEDNESS 


A  single  heart  or  figure,  nfterwards  introducea  in  a  large 
work,  would  be  teniicQ  a  «(«(///  for  that  work;  a  tree,  a  group 
ot  plants,  &c.,  would  be  a  ntudy  for  a  landscape.         Fair/tolt. 

Syn.  —  See  Attention. 

STUD'Y,  V.  n.  [L.  studeo;  It.  studidre\  Sp.  estu- 
diar;  Old  Fr.  estudier;  Fr  ^tudier.']  [i.  stud- 
ied ;  pp.  STUDYING,  STUDIED.] 

1.  To  apply  the  mind ;  to  think  with  close  ap- 
plication ;  to  meditate  attentively ;  to  reflect. 

1  found  a  moral  first,  and  then  atudied  for  a  fable.      Svrift. 

2.  To  be  zealous  ;  to  endeavor  diligently. 

Study  to  be  quiet  and  do  your  own  business.       1  T/iess.  iv.  11. 

3.  To  apply  one's  self  to  learning  or  to  books, 

STUD'Y,  V.  a.  1,  To  apply  the  mind  to  ;  to  labor 
to  understand;  to  learn  by  application;  to 
search  into. 

For  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman  than  to  ftitcfy  household  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote.      Milton. 
Tnu  could,  for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  lines, 
which  I  wpuld  set  down.  Shah. 

2.  To  consider  attentively ;  to  examine  close- 
ly or  carefully ;  to  scrutinize. 

You  have  Hudied  every  spot  of  ground  in  Flanders  which 
has  been  the  scene  of  battles  and  sieges.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Learn. 

STUD'Y-ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  studies. 

STU'FjSj  n,  [It.,  a  stove.]  A  jet  of  steam  issu- 
ing from  a  fissure  in  a  volcanic  region  at  a  tem- 
perature often  above  the  boiling  point.      Lyell. 

STUFF,  n.  [Dut.  stof,  stoffe,  stuff;  Ger.  stqf\ 
Dan.  stof\  ^w.stoft,  dust.  —  It.  stojf'a^  stuff;  Sp. 
estofa^  quilted  stuff;  Old  Fr.  estojfe ;  Fr.  etoffe.'\ 

1.  A  mass  of  matter  indefinitely  ; — the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  any  thing  is  made. 

The  workman  on  Jiis  Ptuff  his  skill  doth  show.      Davies. 
Cieear  hath  wept: 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Shdk. 

2.  Furniture ;  goods. 

He  took  away  locks,  and  gave  away  the  king's  stuff. Ilayward. 

3.  Essence  ;  essential  part,     [r.] 

Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stvff  o'  the  conscience 

To  do  no  contrived  mmdcr.  Shdk. 

4.  Any  mixture  or  medicine  ;  a  potion. 

A  certain  stuff,  which,  being  taken,  would  seize 

The  present  power  of  liffe.  Sliak. 

5.  A  woven  or  texile  fabric  ;  cloth. 

Let  us  turn  the  wools  of  the  land  into  cloths  and  stuffs  of 
our  own  growth.  Jiacon. 

6.  Matter  or  thing,  in  contempt ;  trash. 

O,  proper  jrtuj?' I 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear.  Shak. 

7.  {Naut.)  Any  composition  or  melted  mass, 
as  turpentine  or  resin,  used  to  smear  or  pay  the 
sides,  bottom,  or  masts  of  a  ship.        Mar.  Diet. 

STUFF,  V.  a.     [Old  Fr.  estoffer ;  Fr,  etoffer.  —  See 

Stuff,  «.]  [z.  stuffed;  jo;?.  stuffing, stuffed.] 

1.  To  fill  very  full  with  any  thing  ;  to  stow  or 

pack  with  any  thing ;  to  crowd ;  to  cram ;  to  feed. 

Gay. 


This  cook  drew  hazel-boughs  adown. 

And  stuffed  her  apron  wide  with  nuts  so  brown. 


2.  To  thrust  in  ;  to  stow  or  pack 'closely. 

Put  rosea  in  a  glass  with  a  narrow  mouth,  stuffing  them 
close  together,  but  without  bruising.  Bacon^ 

3.  To  fill  by  being  put  into  any  thing. 

"With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load, 

And  iron  bowels  stvff  the  dark  ahode.  Dryden. 

4.  To  swell  out  by  putting  something  in. 

Should  with  a  swelling  dropsy  stuff  thy  skin .      Dryden. 

5.  To  fill  with  any  thing  superfluous. 

It  is  not  usual,  among  the  best  patterns,  to  st^^ff  the  report 
of  particular  lives  with  matter  of  public  record.  Wotton. 

6.  To  affect  with  some  impediment  in  an  or- 
gan of  sense. 

I  am  stuffed^  cousin;  I  cannot  smell.  Shak. 

7.  To  fill,  as  meat,  with  seasoning  or  some- 
thing of  high  relish. 

She  went  for  parsley  to  stuff  ti  rabbit.  SJiak. 

8.  To  form  by  stuffing. 

An  eastern  king  put  a  judtre  to  death  for  an  iniquitous 
sentence,  and  ordered  his  nide  to  be  stuffed  into  a  cushion 
and  placed  upoa  the  tribunal.  Swift, 

STUFF,  V.  n.     To  feed  gluttonously;  to  cram. 

Taught  harmless  man  to  cram  and  stvff.  Swift. 

STCfFED  (sluft),  p.  a.   Filled  very  full ;  crowded. 

STUFF'ING,  n.     1.  Act  of  filling  very  full.    Hale. 

2.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  filled.       Hale. 

3.  Relishing  ingredients  put  into  meat. 

Arrach  leaves  are  very  good  in  pottage  and  stuffings.  Mortimer. 

STUFF'}NG-B0X,  n.    A  small  box  at  the  top  of 


the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  stuffed  with  a 
wadding  of  hemp  and  tallow,  intended  to  keep 
the  orifice  around  the  piston-rod  steam-tight ;  — 
a  cavity  in  the  orifice  made  for  any  sliding  rod, 
holding  some  elastic  substance  smeared  with 
grease  and  pressed  upon  the  rod,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  steam  or  of  air.  Tomlinson. 

STOF'FYjff.  1.  Stout;  resolute.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 
2.  Angry;  sulky ;  obstinate.  [Colloquial, U.S.] 

t  STUKE,  t  STUCK,  n.     Stucco.  Bciiley. 

STULL,  n.  (Mining.)  An  arch  of  boards  serving 
to  protect  the  miner  from  falling  stones.  Ansted. 

STULM,  n.  A  shaft  used  to  drain  a  mine.  Bailey. 

STULP,  n.  A  stout  post  driven  into  the  ground 
for  any  purpose.     [Local,  Eng.]  HaUiwell. 

STCrL-TI-PI-CA'TIpN,  n.  The  act  of  stultifying; 
a  making  foolish.  *       Sydney  Smith. 

STOl'TI-FI-?R,  n.     One  who  stultifies.      Clarke. 

STtJL'Tl-FY,  -0.  a.  [L.  stiiltus,  foolish,  and/c/czo, 
to  make.]      [i.  stultified  ;  pp.  stultifying, 

STULTIFIED.] 

1.  To  make  or  to  prove  foolish.  Johnson. 

2.  (Law.)  To  make  or  declare  to  be  insane. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  the  English  law  that  a  man  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  stultify  himself;  that  is,  he  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  plead  his  insanity  to  avoid  a  contract.  JBouvier. 

STUL-TIL'0-aUENCE,  n.  [L.  ^stultiloguentia  ; 
siuUuSy  foolish,  and  loquentia,  a  talking.]  Fool- 
ish talk  ;  a  silly  babbling,     [r.]  Bailey. 

STUL-TIL'0-aUY,  n.  [L.  stultiloqtdum.']  Fool- 
ish talk  or  d"iscourjse;  stultiloquence.  [r.] 
"  Stultiloquy  or  talking  like  a  fool."  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  STUL'TY,  a.     [L.  stultus.']    Foolish.     Chaucer. 

STUM,  n.  [From  Dut.  stom^  Ger.  stum,  dumb, 
or  Tint,  stompj  blunt,  obtuse.  Skinner.  —  The 
past  part,  of  A.  S.  styman,  to  steam.  Tooke.  — 
Supposed  to  be  contracted  from  L.  mustum, 
must.    JohnsonJ] 

1.  Unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  ;  wine  that 
has  not  fermented  ;  must ;  — frequently  mixed 
with  vapid  wines  to  renew  fermentation.  Paley. 

2.  Wine  revived  by  a  new  fermentation 
through  the  influence  of  must.  Hudibras. 

STUM,  V.  a.     1.    To  mix  with  stum,  as  wine,  to 

raise  a  new  fermentation  ;  to  stoom.       Floyer. 

2.    To  fumigate  with  burning  sulphur,  as  a 

cask.    **  Stummed  casks."  C.  Richardson. 

STCm'BLE,  v.  n.  [Junius  infers  that  to  stumble 
is  to  strike  against  a  stump,  rising  or  projecting 
from  the  surface.  Richardso7i.']    p.  stumbled  ; 

pp.  STUMBLING,  STUMBLED.] 

1.  To  trip  or  fall  in  walking  or  running ;  to 
make  a  false  step  ;  to  stagger  after  a  false  "step. 

His  steed  no  longer  bears  the  rein. 
But  stumbles  o'er  the  heap  his  hand  had  slain.        Prior. 
Methought  that  Gloster  stumbled.  Shak. 

2.  To  slide  into  crimes  or  blunders ;  to  err. 
That  they  may  stumble  on  and  deeper  fall.        Milton. 

3.  To  Strike  against  by  chance ;  to  light  on 
by  chance  ;  — with  on  or  upon. 

Forth  as  she  waddled  in  the  brake. 

A  gray  goose  stumbled  on  a  snake.  Smart. 

Many  of  the  greatest  inventions  have  been  accidentally 

stumhlea  upon  by  men  busy  and  inquisitive.  Ray. 

STUM'BLE,  V.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  stumble  ;  to  cause 
to  take  a  false  step ;  to  obstruct  in  progress ; 
to  make  to  trip,  stop,  or  stagger. 

False  and  dazzling  Urcs  to  stumble  men.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  to  boggle  ;  to  confound ;  to  con- 
fuse ;  to  puzzle  ;  to  embarrass. 

If  one  illiterate  man  was  s/unibted, 't  was  likely  others  of  his 
form  would  be  so  too.  Fell. 

STUM'BLE,  n.  1.  A  trip  or  false  step  in  walking 
or  running.  Johnson. 

2.  A  blunder ;  an  error  ;  a  failure. 

One  stumble  is  enough  to  deface  the  character  of  an  honor- 
able life.  VEstrange. 

STUM'BL^IR,  n.     One  who  stumbles.         Herbert. 

STUM'BLING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  stumbles ; 
a  tripping  ;  a  blundering  ;  a  stumble. 

STUM'BLtNG-BL6CK,  }  „.  Something  that  caus- 

STUM'BLING-STONE,  )  es  stumbling;  cause  of 

error ;  cause  of  offence.  Sir  T.  More. 

ST&M'BUNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  stumbling  manner; 
with  failure;  blunderingly.  Sidney. 


STCmp,  n.     [Dut.  stomp ;  Ger.  stumpf;  Dan.  Sg 
■  Sw.  stump.'] 

1.  The  part  of  any  solid  body  remaining  after 
the  rest  is  cut  or  taken  away  ;  a  stub  of  a  tree. 

He  throueh  the  bushes  ficramblest 

A  gtump  iloth  trip  him  in  his  pace.  Drayton. 

2.  The  part  remaining  from  which  a  limb  or 
other  part  has  been  amputated  or  removed ;  as, 
"  The  stump  of  a  leg" ;  "  The  stump  of  a  tooth." 

3.  pi.  Legs ;  as,  "  Stir  your  stumps."  Brockett. 

4.  A  thin  post  used  at  cricket.        Simmonds. 

5.  An  artist's  soft  pencil  or  rubber,  especially 
a  thick  layer  of  strong  paper,  made  round  and 
cut  to  a  point,  similar  to  a  black-lead  pencil, 
used  for  rubbing  down  harsh  lines  in  pencil  or 
crayon  drawing,  or  rubbing  solid  tints  on  paper 
from  colors  in  powder.  FairhoU. 

93"  ^'o  ''^/^fi  '/*P  stump,  or  to  stump  it,  to  make  elec- 
tioneering speeches  from  a  stump  or  other  elevation  ; 
—  a  term  borrowed  from  the  backwoods  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  stump  of  a  tree  sometimes  supplies 
the  place  of  a  rostrum  or  platform  for  the  speaker  ; 
and  the  speakers  are  styled,  in  cant  language,  stump- 
speakers  or  stump-orators,  and  their  performances 
stump-speeches  or  stamp -orations. 

To  stir  ojie''s  stumps,  to  set  about  any  thing  expe- 
ditiously.    [Vulgar.]     HaUiwell To  be  put  to  tme^  s 

stumps,  to  be  put  to  a  hard  shift.     HaUiwell. 

STUMP,  V.  a.  [Dut.  stompen,  to  stump,  to  blunt ; 
Dan.  siumpe,  to  curtail ;  Sw.  stympa,  to  muti- 
late.]     [t.  STUMPED  ;  pp.  STUMPING,  STUMPED.] 

1.  To  lop  ;  to  cut.  "  The  stumped  toe."  More. 

2.  To  challenge;  —  to  puzzle.  [Vulgar,  TJ.  S.] 

STUMP,  u.  «.     1.  To  brag;  to  boast.  Bailey. 

2.  To  move  like  one  with  his  limbs  cut  down 
to  a  stump ;  to  walk  about  stiffly,  heavily, '  or 
clumsily.    [Low.]  Todd. 

To  stump  it,  to  make  electioneering  speeches ;  to 
take  the  stump.     [Low,  U.  tS.]  —  To  stump  up,  to  pay 

cash,     [Local  and  low.]     HaUiwell To  stump  out, 

to  knock  down  the  stump  at  wicket.     Clarke. 

STUMP'ApE,  n.  Timber  in  trees  standing. 
[A  teiTO  used  in  Maine,  U.  S.]  Chandler. 

STUMP'JR,  n.  One  who  stumps :  —  a  boaster.  Ash. 

STUMP'i-NESS,».  State  of  being  stumpy.  CTarte. 

STUMP'Y,  a.     1.  Full  of  stumps,  or  resembling 

stumps  ;  —  hard  ;  stiff;  strong.  Granger. 

2.  Short  and  thick ;  stubby.     [Low.]      Todd. 

STUN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  stunian,  to  strike  against,  to 
stun  ;  Ger.  stannen,  to  be  astonished.  —  L.  at- 
tono,  to  thunder  at,  to  stun ;  ad,  at,  and  tono, 
to  thunder  ;  Old  Fr.  esionner,  to  astonish  ;  Fr. 
etonner,  to  astonish.]  \i.  stunned  ;  pp.  stun- 
ning, STUNNED.] 

1.  To  make  senseless  or  dizzy  by  a  blow  on 
the  head  ;  to  dull  or  deaden  the  sense  or  sensa- 
tions of,  by  a  blow,  or  as  by  a  blow. 

One  hung  a  poleaxe  at  his  saddle-bow, 

And  one  a  heavy  maee  to  stun  the  foe.  Dryden. 

2.  To  confound  or  dizzy  with  noise ;  to  stu- 
pefy, as  the  sense  of  hearing,  by  noise.  "  Too 
strong  a  noise  stims  the  ears."  Cheyne. 

STOng,  i.  &  p.  from  sting.    See  Sting, 

STUNK  (stiingk),  i.  &  p.  from  stink.    See  Stink. 

STUNNED  (stiind),  p.  a.  Made  senseless  by  a 
blow;  —  applied  to  one  who,  in  consequence  of 
a  fall  or  other  accident,  has  received  such  a 
concussion  of  the  brain  as  to  deprive  him,  for  a 
time,  of  his  reason  or  senses.  Dunglison. 

STOn'N^R,  re.     He  who,  or  that  which,  stuns. 

STUN'NING,  p.  a.  That  stuns  ;  stupefying  ;  as, 
"  A  stunning  noise  "  ;  "A  stunning  blow." 

STUNT,  V.  a.  [Icel.  stunta.  —  "  Stunt  is  stopped 
in  growth,  the  past  part,  of  A.  S.  stintan,  to 
stop."  Tooke.']  \i.  stunted  ;  pp.  stunting, 
STUNTED.]  To  hinder  from  growth ;  to  stop 
the  growth  of;  to  stint.  "  This  usage  stunted 
the  girl."  Arbuthnot. 

STUNT,  re.     1.  A  check  in  growth.  Forby. 

2.  An  animal  or  thing  stunted.     Richardson. 

3.  A  young  whale  two  years  old,  which,  hav- 
ing been  weaned,  is  lean,  and  yields  little  blub- 
ber. Simmonds. 

STONT'ED,  p.  a.  Hindered  in  growth ;  as,  "  A 
stunted  child  "  ;  "A  stunted  tree." 

STUNT'p-D-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  stunted 
or  hindered  in  growth.  Smart. 
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STUPE,  n.  [Gr.  ffrfjTTJr^,  (rr^Trj/,  toW;  L.  stuppa, 
stit-pa,  tow.]  {Med.)  Cloth;  tow  or  other  mate- 
rial used  in  fomentations. 

And  got  your  plasters  and  your  warm  p(H;ies  ready.  Beau.  V  Ft. 

A  flannel  or  other  article  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  plain  or 

medicated,  applied  to  a  part,  is  asiupt;.  Dunglison. 

STUPE,  r.  a.  To  foment;  to  dress  with  stupes. 
**  I  stuped  the  ulcer."  Wiseman. 

STUPE,  n.    A  stupid  person,     [u.]      Bickerstaff. 

STU-P(:-FAc'TION,  n.  [L.  stupefacioy  stupefac- 
tus,  to  stupefy  ;  It.  stupefazioiie ;  Sp.  estupefa- 
cion ;  Fr.  stupefaction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  stupefying  or  rendering  stupid. 

2.  The  state  of  being  stupefied;  sluggishness 
of  mind  ;  dulness  ;  stupidity  ;  insensibility. 

AU  resistance  of  tlie  dictates  of  conscience  brings  a  hard- 
ness and  stupefaction  upon  it.  South. 

STD-P|;-FAC'T|VE,  a.  [^Tt.  sfypefattivo;  Sp. 
estnpefactivo  \  Fr.  stup'{factif.'\  That  causes 
stupefaction  or  insensibility;  obstructing  the 
senses  ;   dulling  the  sense  of  feeling.        Bacon. 

STU-PU;-FAC'TIVE,  n.  That  which  stupefies;  an 
opiate,     [r.]  Baco?i. 

STU'P^-FIED,  j9.  a.  Made  stupid;  senseless  or 
sluggish  of  understanding;  insensible. 

STU'Pe-FlED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  stu- 
pefied; insensibility.  Boyle. 

STU'P]5-Fi-]pR,  /t,  He  who,  or  that  which,  stu- 
pefies. Berkeley. 

STU'FJp-Fy,  V.  a.  [L.  stvpefacio;  stiipeo  (Gr. 
T^jirro),  to  strike),  to  be  struck  senseless,  and 
facio,  to  make  ;    It.  stupe/are ;  Fr.  stvpSJierA 

\i.    STUPEFIED  ;  pp.    STUPEFYING,    STUPEFIED.] 

1.  To  make  stupid;  to  deprive  of  sensibility  ; 
to  cause  to  be  obtuse  or  sluggish  ;  to  dull. 

The  fumes  of  drink  discompose  and  stupefy  the  brain  of  a 
man  overcharged  with  it.  South. 

2.  fTo  deprive  of  material  motion. 

It  is  not  malleable;  but  yet  it  is  not  fluent,  but  stupefied. 

Jiacon. 

J3®=  This  word,  in  order  to  be  in  accordance  with 
its  etymology,  should  obviously  be  spelt  stupefy. 
The  words  stup^y^  stupefactiov-j  and  stupefactive  are 
all  of  the  same  origin  ;  and  consistency  requires  that 
the  second  syllable  of  all  of  them  should  be  spett 
alike.  Johnson  spells  them  thus,  stupefaction,  stupe- 
factive, stupify;  but  with  respect  to  the  last  he  says, 
"This  should  be  spelled  stupefy,  but  the  authorities 
are  against  it."  In  this  inconsistency  Jolinson  has 
been  followed  by  most  of  the  English  lexicographers. 
Usage  has  long  been,  and  it  still  is,  more  or  less 
divided  ;  but  the  prevailing  usage  in  England  still 
appears  to  be  to  spell  this  word  stupify. 

STU'P^-FY-|NG,  p.  a.  That  stupefies ;  stupefac- 
tive ;  as,  "A  stupefying  potion  or  medicine." 

STU-PEN'DOUS,  a.  [L.  stupendus;  stupeo,  to  be 
struck  senseless  ;  It.  sfupendo ;  Sp.  estupendo.'] 
"Wonderful;  amazing;  astonishing;  surprising. 

All  those  stupendous  acts  are  deservedly  the  subject  of  a 
history.  Clarendon. 

jBST""  By  an  inexcusable  negligence,  this  word  and 
tremendous  are  frequently  pronounced  as  if  written 
stupendious  and  tremendious,  even  by  those  speakers 
who,  in  other  respects,  are  not  incorrect."     Walker. 

STU-PEN'DOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  stupendous  or  won- 
derful manner.  Sandys. 

STU-PEN'DOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  stupendous;  wonderfulness.  Ellis. 

STU'P?-OOS,  a.  [L.  stupa,  tow.]  Covered  with 
long,  loose  scales,  like  tow  ;  stupose.  Maunder. 

STU'PJD.  a.  [L.  stupidus  ;  stupeo,  to  be  struck 
senseless;  It.  stupido;  Sp.  estupido;  Fr.  stv^ 
pide.'\ 

1.  wanting  sense,  sensibility,  or  apprehen- 
sion ;  void  of  understanding ;  slow  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  dull;  obtuse;  sluggish;  insensible. 


O  that  men  should  be  so  stupid  grown 
As  to  forsake  the  living  GodI 


Miltcm. 


No  man  who  knows  au  "ht  can  be  so  stupid  to  deny  that  all 
men  naturally  were  born  free.  Milton. 

2.  Made  or  performed  without  skill  or  gen- 
ius;  dull;  foolish.     '^  Stupid  rhymes."     Swift. 

STU-pId'I-TY,  n.  [L.  stupiditas;  It.  stupidita; 
Fr.  stupidity.]  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
stupid;  want  of  perceptive  power;  sluggish- 
ness of  understanding;  dulness.  Dryden. 

STU'PID-LY,  ac?.  In  a  stupid  manner  j  without 
understanding;  dully.  Dryden. 


STU'PID-NESS,  w.    Stupidity. 


Bp.  Hall. 


STU'PI-FY,  V.  a.  To  make  stupid  ;  to  stupefy.— 
See  Stupefy.  Bacon. 

STUP'ING,  'rt.  The  act  or  operation  of  applying 
the  stupe.  Dunglison. 

STU'POR,  n.  [L.]  Suspension,  or  great  dimi- 
nution, of  the  mtellectual  faculties,  or  of  sensi- 
bility, often  amounting  to  lethargy ;  intellec- 
tual insensibility;  numbness.  Arbuthnot. 

STU-POSE',  a.  [L.  stupa,  tow.]  {Bot.)  Com- 
posed of  matted  filaments.  Jlenslow. 

STU'PRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  siupro,  stupratvs.]  To 
ravish  ;  to  constuprate.    [it.]  Heywood. 

STU-PRA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  stupratio.]  Rape  ;  rav- 
ishment; constupration.     [r.]  Broione. 

STU'PRUM,  n.  [L.]  Stupration  ;  rape.  Dunglison. 

STU'PU-LOSE,  a.  [L.  stupa,  tow.]  Covered  with 
coarse,  decumbent  hairs.  Maunder. 

STUR'DI-LY,  ad.  In  a  sturdy  manner  ;  stoutly  ; 
hardily  ;  resolutely  ;  obstinately.  Donne. 

STiiR'DJ-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 

being  sturdy  ;  stoutness  ;  hardness.  Locke. 

2.  Brutal  strength.  Johnson. 

STUR'DY,  a.  [Old  Fr.  estotirdi;  Fr.  e'tourdi, 
stimned,  astonished.  Skinner.  —  The  past  par- 
ticiple of  stir,  by  the  addition  of  ig  or  ?/.  Tooke.'] 

1.  Hardy  ;  firm ;  obstinate ;  dogged  ;  bold ;  — 
implying  a  degree  of  coarseness  or  rudeness. 

The  sturdy  kerns  in  due  subjection  stand.        Ih^/deit. 
A  Bturdy,  hardened  sinner.  Atterbury. 

2.  Strong  ;  lusty  ;  stout ;  robust ;  forcible. 

The  ill-apparelled  knight  now  had  gottcJi  the  reputation 
of  some  sturdij  lout.  Sidney. 

He  was  not  of  any  delicate  contexture,  his  limbs  rather 
sturdy  than  dainty.  Wotton. 

Syn.  —  See  Robust. 

STUR'DY,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep  attended,  by 
stupor  and  blindness.  Wright. 

STiJR'^EpN  (stiir'jun),  n.  [Low  L.  sturio,  stur- 
gio  \  It.  storione  ;  Sp.  esturion ;  Fr.  esturgeon. 
—  Ger.  stijr.  —  From  A.  S,  stirian,  to  stir,  —  be- 
cause it  stirs-  up  the  mud  as  it  swims.  Gesner.'] 
{Ich.)  An 
acanthopte- 
rygiQus  fish 
having  free 
gills  and  the 

body  more  or  less  covered  vfith  bony  plates  in 
longitudinal  rows. 

je®=-  The  common  sturgeon  {.Bcipenser  Sturio), 
most  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
in  the  American  seas,  is  generally  about  six  feet  in 
length  ;  but  specimens  occasionally  occur  over  eigh- 
teen feet  long.  Its  body  is  long  and  slender,  gradu- 
ally tapering  towards  the  tail,  and  covered  through- 
out the  whole  length  by  large,  bony  tubercles.  The 
flesh  is  white,  delicate,  firm,  and  excellent  food  when 
fresh.  The. roe  of  the  female  furnishes  caviare,  and 
isinglass  is  made  from  the  air-bladder.    Baird. 

STU-RI-6'NT-AN,  n.  {Ich.)  One  of  a  family  of 
cartilaginous  fishes,  of  which  the  sturgeon  is  the 
type.  Brande. 

STIJRK,  rt.  [A.  S.  styrc.']  A  young  ox  or  heifer ; 
stirk.     [Local,  Eng.]  Bailey. 

STUR'J^I-D.m,  n.  pi.  [L.  sturnus,  a  starling.] 
{Ornith.)  A  family  of  conirostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres,  including  the  sub-families  Ptilr- 
onorhynchin^,  Graculinte,  Buphaginm,  Sturni- 
nes,  Quiscalinis,  IcterincB,  and  Agelaints ;  star- 


Sturgeon. 


lings. 

STUR-M'J<r.M,n.pl.  [See 
Sturnid^e.]  {Ornith.)  a 
sub-family,  of  conirostral 
birds  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres  and  family  Sturni- 
dce ;  starlings.  Gray. 

STiJRT,  n.  {Mining. )A.i\  ex- 
traordinary profi.t  earned 
by  a  tributer.         Ansted. 

fSTUT,  V.  n.     To  stutter. 


Gray. 


Sturnus  vulgaris. 


Skelton. 


STtJT'T^R,  V.  n.     [Dut.  stoUeren  ;  Ger.  stnttern. 

[i,   STUTTERED  ;  pp.   STUTTERIKG,  STUTTERED^ 

To  speak  with  hesitation ;  to  hesitate  in  utter- 
ance or  speaking  ;  to  stammer.  Sioift. 
Syn.  —  See  Hesitate. 


t  STtJT'T^R,  n.     A  stutterer.  Bacon. 

STUT'T^R,  n.     Stuttering.  Gent,  Mag. 

STUT'T^R-^R,  /*.     One  who  stutters.        Howell. 

STUT'T^IR-iNG,  p.  a.     Hesitating  in  utterance 

or  speech ;  stammering, 
STUT'T^R-ING,  n.   The  act  of  one  who  stutters  ; 

stammering.  Dunglison. 

STUT'T^IR-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  stuttering  manner; 
with  stammering'  speech.  Huloet.  . 

STY  (sti),  n.  [A.  S.  stige,  a  hog-pen  ;  stigend,  a 
tumor  on  the  eyelid.  —  A  sty  or  stian  on  the 
eye  is  in  A.  S.  stigend,  the  pres.  part,  oi  stigan^ 
to  ascend,  —  a  sty  for  pigs  is  stige,  past  partici- 
ple of  the  same  verb.    Richardson.'] 

1.  A  pen  or  house  for  swine;  hogsty.     Shak. 

2.  Any  place  literally  or  morally  filthy.M7^on. 

3.  {Med.)  A  small  inflammatory  tumor,  like  a 
boil,  near  the  free  edge  of  the  eyelids,  particu- 
larly near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

STY,  V.  a.     To  shut  up  in  a  sty.  Shak. 

t  STY,  V.  n.  [M.  Goth,  steiqan,  to  go ;  A.  S.  sty- 
gan,  stigan,  to  ascend.]     To  soar  ;  to  ascend. 

That  was  ambition,  rash  desire  to  sty.  Spenser. 

STY^AN,  n.  A  sty  ;  stian.  —  See  Sty.  Dunglison. 

STY'CA,  n.  [A.  S.  stic.']  A  Saxon  copper  coin 
of  the  value  of  half  a  farthing.  Leake. 

fSTY^'l-AL,  a.  \lj.  sty gialis.'\  Stygian.   Skelton. 

STY^J'I-AN  (stid'je-sm),  a.  [Gr.  2r6|,  Y-rvybs,  t\iQ 
river  Styx,  from  crvym,  to  hate;  L.  stygius.'] 
Pertaining  to  the  Styx  ;  belonging  to  the  lower 
world;  infernal;  hellish;  diabolical.         Shak. 

The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolved,  and  forth 

In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers.  Milton. 

ST'V'L-A-GAL'MA-IC,  a.  [Gr.  arbXog,  a  column, 
and  ayaXpa,  an  image.]  {Arch.)  Noting  fig- 
ures serving  as  columns.  Brande. 

STY'LAR,  «.    Helating  to  the  style  of  a  dial.  Sm, 

STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  orB^.of ,  a  pillar  ;  L.  stylus,  stih/s  ; 
It.  stile  ;  Sp.  estilo  ;  Fr.  style,  stile.  —  It  is  prob- 
able the  L.  stilus  belongs  to  the  Gr.  aT£?.£xos,  a 
stalk.  Liddell  ^  Scott.'\ 

1.  A  kind  of  pencil  used  by  the  Romans,  hav- 
ing one  end  sharp  for  writing  on  waxen  tablets, 
and  the  other  blunt  and  smooth  to  make  era- 
sures with, 

Ilence,  "to  turn  the  style"  is  a  phrase  used  by  ancient 
writers,  signifying  to  make  corrections.  Jirandc, 

2.  Something  with  a  sharp  point,  as  a  graver, 
an  etching-needle,  surgeon's  probe,  &c.  Davies. 

3.  The  distinctive  manner  of  writing  which 
belongs  to  each  author,  and  also  to  each  body 
of  writers,  allied  as  belonging  to  the  same 
school,  country,  or  age  ;  manner  of  writing  or 
of  composition  ;  diction;  phraseology. 

The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied;  that  of  Pope 
is  cautious  and  uniform.  Johnson. 

Johnson's  stj/le^  unfortunately,  is  particularly  easy  of  imi-" 
tation,  even  by  writers  utterly  destitute  of  his  vigor  of  thought; 
and  such  imitators  arc  intolerable.  Abp.  Whately. 

4.  Manner  of  speaking  appropriated  to  par- 
ticular characters  ;  manner  of  speaking;  mode 
of  expression  ;  character  of  the  language  used. 

No  style  is  held  for  base  where  love  well  named  is.  Sidney. 

5.  Title ;  appellation. 

The  king  gave  them  in  his  commission  the  style  and  ap- 
pellation wnich  belonged  to  them.  Clarendon. 

6.  Course  of  writing;  train  of  remark,     [r.] 

To  gentle  Arclte  let  us  turn  our  style.  Dryden. 

7.  Manner ;  method ;  way ;  form  ;  mode  ;  fash- 
ion ;  as,  '*  An  exhibition  conducted  in  fine  style." 

We  say  not  only,  style  of  writing,  and  style  of  speaking, 
but  style  of  painting,  style  of  architecture,  style  of  dancing, 
style  of  dress,  style  of  any  thing  in  which  form  or  manner  is 
conceived  to  be,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  expressive  of 
taste  or  sentiment.  P.  Cyc. 

8.  (Mus.)  That  cast  or  manner  of  composi- 
tion or  performance  on  which  the  efi"ect  chiefly 
or  wholly  depends.  Moore. 

9.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  peculiar  manner  in  which 
an  artist  expresses  his  ideas,  exhibited  in  his 
choice  of  forms  and  mode  of  treating  them. 

Besides  the  individual  style,  there  is  also  a  national  style; 
fbr  instance,  the  Egyptian,  the  Grecian;  the  style  of  Gi*eelc 
art  at  particular  epochs,  ae  that  of  Phidias.  Fairholt. 

10.  {Arch.)  Any  general  plan  or  particular 
fashion  of  building,  not  confined,  like  the  order, 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various  parts, 
to  any  set  of  scientific  rules. 

The  Grecian  and  Roman  styles  of  architecture.       Britton. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  lo7ig^;   A,  E,  I,  O,  ^,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  |,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;   H^IR,  HER; 
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11.  {Bot.)  The  part  of  a  pistil  which  raises 
the  stigma  above  the  ovary.  Gray. 

12.  {Dialling.')  The  line  whose  shadow  de- 
termines the  hour ;  the  gnomon.  Davies. 

13.  {Chron.)  A  manner  of  reckoning  time ;  — 
used  in  reference  to  the  Julian  and  Gregorian 
calendar. 

J^^  Tile  manner  of  reckoning  time  according  to 
the  Julian  calendar  is  termed  Old  Style,  and  that 
according  to  tlie  reformed  calendar  of  Gregory,  J^ew 
Style.  According  to  the  calendar  Instituted  by  Julius 
Ctesar,  in  the  45th  year  before  Christ,  the  mean  year 
consists  of  36^^  days,  being  about  11  minutes  more  than 
a  tropical  year.  The  difference  amounts  to  about  a  day 
in  130  years.  In  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  the 
error  amounted  to  IS  days.  The  latter,  assuming  for 
his  Hxed  point  of  departure  not  A.  D.  1,  but  the  year 
of  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  P.  325,  reformed  the  calen- 
dar by-causing  10  days  to  be  dropped  in  1583,  the  I5th 
of  October  in  that  year  being  reckoned  immediately 
after  the  4th  ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  every  centes- 
imal year  (which  by  the  former  calendar  was  a  leap 
year)  should  be  a  common  year,  except  those  divisible 
by  4,  after  suppressing  the  two  zeros  :  thus  1600  was 
a  leap  year  j  1700  and  1800  common  years  ;  1900  will 
be  a  common  year,  2000  a  leap  year,  &c.  The  change 
was  adopted  immediately  in  all  Catholic  countries. 
In  England  "  the  change  of  style  "  took  place,  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  after  the  2d  of  September,  1759, 
eleven  nominal  days  being  then  struck  out,  the  last 
day  of  Old  Style  being  the  9d,  and  the  first  of  JVew 
Style  (the  next  day)  the  14th  instead  of  the  3d,  and 
the  legal  year,  which  had  previously  been  held  to 
begin  with  the  25th  of  March,  was  made  to  begin 
with  the  first  of  January.  The  Gregorian  aiyi  the 
tropical  year  so  nearly  coincide  in  length  that  the 
difference  in  3000  years  amounts  to  less  than  one  day. 
The  old  style,  which  is  adhered  to  only  by  Russia  and 
Greece,  now  differs  12  days  from  the  new.    Herschel. 

Syn.  —  Style  (Gr.  oriJ^f)?),  from  its  etymology, 
would  naturally  be  applied  only  to  written  composi- 
tion ;  and  diction  (L.  dictio)  to  what  is  spoken.  They 
are  both,  however,  applied  to  the  manner  both  of 
writing  and  speaking;  yet,  more  commonly,  to  what 
is  written.  Style  expresses  much  more  than  diction. 
The  terms  phrase  and  phraseology  are  applied  as  often 
to  what  is  spoken  as  to  what  is  written.  Phrase 
respects  single  words  or  a  single  expression  ;  phraseol- 
ogy, a  succession  of  words,  or  a  series  of  expressions. 
—  See  Language. 

STYLE,  V.  a.  [j.  STYLED  ;  pp.  styling,  styled.] 
To  denominate  ;  to  give  a  title  to  ;  to  entitle  ; 
to  designate ;  to  call ;  to  term ;  to  name. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  they  had  no  mind  should' 
be  f<lyled  a  knight.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  See  Name. 

STY'L^T,  11.     [Fr.]    1.  A  stiletto.  Smart. 

2.    {Surg.)    An    instrument  for  examining 

wounds,  and  fistulas,  and  for  passing  setons, 

&c. ;  a  specillum.  LhmgUaon-. 

STY'LJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  stylus,  a  style,  smi.  forma, 
form;  Fr.  styltforme.']  Having  the  form  of  a 
style ;  styloid.  Dunglison. 

STY'LISH,  a.  Modish ;  showy  ;  finical ;  fashion- 
able ;  courtly ,  genteel.    [Colloquial.]    Qu.  Rev. 

STY'LJSH-LY,  ad.     In  a  stylish  manner.   Clarke. 

STY'LISH-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quahty  of 
being  stylish.  Clarke. 

STY'LJST,  n.  One  who  is  particularly  attentive 
to,  or  a  master  of,  style.  Wrn.  Taylor. 

STY-LIS'TJC,  n.  The  art  of  forming  a  good  style 
in  writing ;  a  treatise  on  style,     [e.]      Ee.  Rev. 

STY'LITE,  n.  [Gr.  orSAos,  a  column.]  One  of  a 
class  of  ancient  anchorites,  who  took  up  their 
abodes  on  the  tops  of  columns,  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  Brande. 

STY'LQ-BATE,,  n.  [Gr.  drvloff&rrii ;  urUos,  a  col- 
umn, and  (iaivoi,  to  go,  to  be  or  stand  in  a  place  ; 
L.  stylobates,  stxjlohata ;  Fr.  stylobate.]  {Arch.) 
An  uninterrupted  base  below  a  range  of  col- 
umns or  pillars.  Brande. 

STY'I,0-BITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed 
chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  protoxide  and  perox- 
ide of  iron  and  lime  ;  gehlenite.  Dana. 

STY-LO-GEAPH'JC,         }  „_     Relating  to  stylog- 
STY-LO-GEAPH'[-OAL,  '  raphy.  Crosman. 

STY-LOG'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  arvloi,  a  pillar  (L. 
stylus),  a  style,  and  ypti^M,  to  write.]  The  art  of 
writing  with  a  style,  — particularly  a  new  meth- 
od of  engraving  or  drawing,  invented  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Crosman,  performed  by  the  use  of  a  style  on 
a  tablet.  Hale. 


STY'Lp-IIY'olD,  a.  [Gr.  <rrii;!oi,  a  pillar,  and 
hociini ;  ",  the  letter  upsilon,  and  lUoi,  form.] 
{Med.)  Pertaining  to  the  styloid  and  hyoid  pro- 
cesses. "  The  stylo-hyoid  ligament."  JDimglison. 

STY'lOID,  a.  [Gr.  arUos,  a  pillar,  and  c75og,  form ; 
Fr.  stylotde.]  {Anat.)  Resembling  a  style; 
shaped  like  a  peg  or  a  pen.  Dimglison. 

STY'LQ-MAS'ToID,  a.  [Gr.  crUos,  a  pillar,  iiao- 
rds,  the  breast,  and  i7ios,  form.]  {Med.)  That 
relates  to  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes. 
"  The  stylo-mastoid  artery."  Dunglison. 

STY-LOM'^I-T^R,  re.  [Gr.  uroXoi,  a  column,  and 
liirpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing columns.  Simmonds. 

STY-LO-PO'DI-tjM,  n.  [Gr.  orH.og,  and  ttovs, 
miiis,  a  foot.]  {Bot.)  A  fleshy  disk  at  the  base 
of  the  style  in  an  umbelliferous  plant.     Henslow. 

STY'LUS,  n.  [L.]  {Ant.)  A  style  for  writing 
with;  —  also  written  stilus.  IV.  Smith. 

STYPH'NiC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  crystallizable, 
yellow  acid,  formed  by  acting  on  certain  gum- 
resins  with  nitric  acid.  Miller. 

STYP'TJC,  re.  {Med.)  A  remedy  to  check  the 
flow  of  blood,  or  hemorrhage;  —  sometimes 
used  synonymously  with  astringent.  Dunglison. 

STYP  TfC,  /  £j^      \Gx.  tTTvTTTiKig  ;  ar{j(l)0),  to  con- 

STYP'TI-CAL,  )  tract,  to  be  astringent ;  L.  styp- 

ticus  ;  Fr.  styptique.]      Checking  hemorrhage ; 

that  stops  bleeding  ;  astringent.  Browne. 

STYP-Tiy'J-TY,  n.  [Fr.  stypticiti.]  The  quality 
of  being  styptic ;  astringency.  Floyer. 

STYR'A-CINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystallizable  solid, 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  found  in 
balsam  of  Peru.  Miller. 

STY'RAX,  n.  [Gr.  ariifai, ;  L.  styrax.']  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  deciduous  shrubs,  one  species  of 
which  {Styrax  ojjicinale)  yields  storax.  Loudon. 

STY'ROLE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  very  mobile,  colorless, 
aromatic  oil  prepared  by  distilling  fluid  storax 
with  water.  Thomson. 

STifTH'Y,  V.  a.    See  Stithy. 

STYX,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Sriif ;  crvyiw,  to  hate.] 
{Grecian  &  Roman  Myth.)  The  principal  river 
in  the  nether  world,  around  which  it  flows 
seven  times.  XV.  Smith. 

SU-A-BIL'J-TY,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  suable,     [k.]  Smart. 

SD'A-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  sued,    [r.]    Knowles. 

t  SQADE  (swad),t).  «.  {L.  suadeo.']  To  persuade; 
to  try  to  induce.  Grimoald. 

tSUA'DI-BLE, «.     Suasible.  Wickliffe. 

t  SUApE  (swaj),  V.  a.    To  assuage.      Bp.  Fisher. 

SU'ANT.     See  SuENT. 

SUA'Sj-BLE  (swa'se-bl),  a.  [L.  suadeo,  to  advise, 
to  persuade.]  That  may  be  persuaded ;  easy  to 
be  persuaded ;  persuasible.     [u.]  Bailey. 

SUA'^ION  (swa'zhiin),  re.  [L.  svMsio  ;  It.  simsione.] 
Act  of  persuading ;  persuasion  ;  enticement. 

They  had  by  the  subtile  suasion  of  the  devil  broken  the 
third  cominandment.  More. 

SUA'SJVE  (swa'sjv),  a.  Tending  to  persuade; 
suasory ;  persuasive,     [r.]  South. 

SUA'SO-RY  (swa'so-re),  a.  [L.  suasorius  ;  It.  § 
Sp.  suasorio.]  Having  a  tendency  to  persuade  ; 
persuasive  ;  suasive.  Bp.  Hopkins. 

SUAV'!-PY  (swav'?-(i),  V.  a.  [L.  sunvis,  sweet, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  To  render  afiable.   Clarke. 

taUA-VIL'Q-aUENT,  a.  {L.  suaviloquens ;  suavis, 

sweet,  and  loquor,  loquens,  to  speak.]     Speak- 

•  ing  sweetly.  Bailey. 

t  SUA-VlL'g-QUY,  re.  Sweetness  of  speech.  Coles. 

SUAV'I-TY  (swSv'e-te'),  re.  [L.  suavitas  ;  suavis 
(Sansc.  svadu,  Gr.  I/Sbs),  sweet ;  It.  suavith ;  Sp. 
suavidad ;  Fr.  suavite.^ 

1.  t  Sweetness  to  the  senses.  Browne. 

2.  Sweetness  to  the  mind ;  softness  of  tem- 
per ;  gentleness  of  manner ;  mildness ;  pleas- 
antness ;  urbanity ;  gentleness  ;  amenity. 

Delicacy  of  sentiment  and  suavity  of  expression.      Knox. 
SUB—,  a  Latin  preposition  signifying  under,  he- 


low,  much  used  in  composition,  meaning  a  less 
or  subordinate  degree.  Sub  sometimes  changes 
b  into  c,f,  g,  m,  p,  r,  before  those  letters  re- 
spectively. 

iif^  Sub,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  chemical  com- 
pound, gives  some  one  of  the  following  indications 
in  respect  to  its  composition:  —  1.  That  it  contains 
the  smallest  number  of  equivalents  of  the  electro- 
negative component  known  to  combine  with  the  elec- 
tro-positive component ;  as,  suboxide  of  bismuth,  other- 
wise called  binozide  of  bismuth,  which  consists  of  two 
equivalents  of  oxygen  and  one  of  bismuth. — 2  That 
it  contains  a  smaller  number  of  equivalents  of  the 
electro-negative  -  than  of  the  electro-positive  compo- 
nent ;  as,  suboxide  of  silver,  which  consists  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  and  two  of  silver,  and  sub- 
chloride  of  carbon,  which  consists  of  two  equivalents 

of  chlorine  and  four  of  carbon 3.  That  it  contains, 

if  it  is  an  oxysalt,  a  smaller  number  of  equivalents 
of  the  acid  than  of  the  base  ;  as,  subacetate  of  lead, 
otherwise  called  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  which  con- 
sists of  one  equivalent  of  acid  to  three  of  base  ;  — or 
tliat  the  oxysalt  has  a  suboxide  for  its  base  ;  as,  sub- 
acetate  of  mercury,  which  is  a  compound  of  one  equiv- 
alent of  acetic  acid  and  one  of  suboxide  (otherwise 
called  dioxide)  of  mercury.  Sub,  in  some  of  its  appli- 
cations as  a  chemical  prefix,  is  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  by  the  more  definite  prefixes,  di,  tri,  and 
the  terms  basic,  bibasic,  tribasic,  &c-.  Oraltam.  Miller. 
Gregory. 

StTB-Ag'jP-TATE,  re.  {Chem.)  1.  A  subsalt  con- 
taining two  or  more  equivalents  of  base  to  one 
of  acetic  acid  ;  as  subacetate  of  lead,  otherwise 
called  tribasic  acetate  of  lead.  Gregory. 

2.  A  subsalt  whose  base  is  a  suboxide,  as 
subacetate  of  mercury,  which  is  a  compound  of 
one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  and  one  of  sub- 
oxide (otherwise  called  dioxide)  of  mercury. 

Miller. 

SUB-Ap'ID,  a:  [L.  suhacidus.']  Acid  in  a  small 
degree  ;  moderately  acid.  Arbuthnot. 

SUB-A9'ID,  11,.  A  substance  moderately  acid.  Wr. 

SUB-AC'RID,  a.   Acrid  in  a  small  degree.  Floyer. 

t  sub-Act',  !;.  a.  [L.  suhigo,  siibactus.']  To  put 
doivn  ;  to  subjugate  ;  to  subdue.  Bp.  Hall. 

SUB-ACTION,  n.  [L.  subactio.]  The  act  of  re- 
ducing to  any  state  ;  subjugation.  Bacon, 

SUB-A-CUTE',  a.  Acute  in  a  slight  degree.    Hill. 

SUB-AD'VO-CATE,  re.     A  subordinate  or  inferior 

advocate.  Milton. 

SUB-A-E'RI-AL,  a.  Being  under  the  air.  Phillips. 

SUB-A'5f5N-CY,  ;(.  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
agency.  '  Cong.  Report. 

SUB-A'p5NT,  re.  An  agent  appointed  by  one  who 
is  himself  an  agent.  BurHlL 

SUB-A(?-I-TA'TigN,  re.  [L.  subagitatio.]  Carnal 
knowledge  ;  sexual  commerce.  Clarke. 

SU  'BAH,  re.    A  province.     [India.]       Hamilton. 

SU  'B4H-D.MR,  n.  A  governor  of  a  subah  :  —  a 
native  officer,  who  ranks  as  captain  in  the  East 
India  Company's  regiment,  but  ceases  to  exer- 
cise any  command  when  a  European  officer  is 
present.  Mackintosh.    Stocqueler. 

SO'BAH-SHIP,  «.    The  office  of  a  subah.  Clarke. 

SUB-AID'ING,  a.  Giving  secret  or  private  aid ; 
aiding  in  an  indirect  manner.  Daniel. 

SUB-AL'MO-N?R,  re.  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
almoner.  Wood. 

SUB-Al'PINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  region  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alpine  mountains. 

II  SUB'AL-TERN,  or  SUB-AL'T^RN  [siib'?l-tern, 
S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  Kenriek;  sub-ai'- 
tern  or  sub-ai'tern,  K. ;  sub-al'tern,  C.  ;  sub-bl'- 
tern,  Wb.'\,  a.  [Fr.  subalterne,  from  L.  sub, 
under,  and  alternus,  one  after  the  other  ;  alter, 
the  other  of  two.]     Inferior ;  subordinate. 

I  am  of  a  little  and  siibaltci-n  spirit.  Swift. 

j(Kg=  Johnson,  Bailey,  Penning,  Barclay,  Ash,  and 
Richardson  place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 
"  In  England,"  the  author  of  Remarks  on  Sheridan 
and  Walker  says,  "  usage  is  universally  with  those 
who  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ; "  but 
in  the  United  States  it  is  very  common  to  place  it  on 
the  second  syllable. 

II  SDB'AL-TERN,  or  SUB-Al'TERN,  re.  An  officer 
who  exercises  his  authority  under  the  control 
of  a  superior;  —  an  officer  in  the  army  below 
the  rank  of  captain.  Stocqueler. 
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SUBALTERNATE 

SUB-AL-TER'NATE,  a.  1.  Succeeding  by  turns  ; 
alternately  successive.  Bailey. 

2.  Subordinate  ;  subaltern.  Evelyn. 

StJB-AL-TeE-NA'TION,   n.     1.  The   act  of  suc- 
ceeding by  course.  Bullokar. 
2.  State  of  being  in  subjection  to  another  ; 
state  of  inferiority  ;  relationship  of  subalterns. 
Unleaa  there  were  subaUernatimi  between  them,  which 
mmltentation  is  naturally  grounded  upon  inequality  .iiooArer. 
SUB-AN'GU-LAR,  ^.     Slightly  angular.   Pennant. 
SUB-AP'SN-NlNE,  a.     (Geol.)  Pertaining  to  the 
region  of  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  in  Italy ;  — 
applied  to  a  series  of  strata  of  the  older  plio- 
cene period.  lyell, 

SUB-AP'SN-NlNE?,  n.  pi.  Low  hills  which  skirt 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines  in  Italy.  Lyell. 

SUB-AP'I-CAL,  a.  Just  under  the  apex  or  tip. 
"  A  black,  subapical  ring."  Enff.  Cyc. 

tSUB-A-QDA'N5-0US,  a.  Being  or  living  under 
water;  subaquatic.  Blount. 

SUE-A-aUAT'!C,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  aqua, 
water.]  That  is  under  water;  lying  under 
water.  Kinoan. 

SUB-A'au^-OUS,  a.  Immersed  in  water  ;  sub- 
aquatic.  ■  Campbell. 

SDB-AR'CU-AT-en,  a.  Inclined  to  the  figure  of 
a  bow ;  incurvated.  Pennant. 

t  SUB- AR-EA'TION,  re.  [Low  L.  subarrare,  from 
L.  siih,  under,  and  arrha,  earnest  money.]  The 
ancient  custom  of  betrothing  by  the  man  s  giv- 
ing the  tokens  of  spousage,  as  rings,  money, 
or  some  other  thing,  to  the  woman.       Wheatly. 

StJB-AS'TRAL,  a:  [L.  sub,  under,  and  aster,  a 
star.]  Beneath  the  stars ;  terrestrial ;  mun- 
dane. Warburton. 

SUB-AS-TRIN'(??:NT,  k,.  Astringent  in  a  small 
degree.  Pilkington. 

SUB-AU-DI"TION  (sub-lw-dish'un),  n.  [L.  subaii- 
ditio.l  That  which  is  understood  or  implied 
from  that  which  is  expressed;  understood 
meaning.  'Pooke. 

SOb-AX'IL-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  axilla, 
the  armpit.]" 

1.  (Anat.)  Under  the  armpit  or  the  cavity  of 
the  wing      '*  Subaxillarij  feathers."      Pennant. 

2.  (Bot.)  Situatedjust  beneath  the  axil.  Gray. 
SUB-BASS',  71.     [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng.  bass.'] 

(Mus.)  The  ground-bass ;  the  fundamental 
bass.  Dwight. 

SUB-BEA'DLE  (-he'dl),  re.  [L.  suh,  under,  and 
Eng.  beadle.]     A  subordinate  beadle.      Ayliffe. 

SUB-BRA 'jCHI-AL,  a.  (Icli.)  Noting  a  fish  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  subbrachians.   Eng.  Cyc. 

SUB-BRA 'CHI-AN,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  bra- 
chium,  the  arm.]  (Ich.)  One  of  an  order  of 
malacopterygious  fishes,  comprising  those  which 
have  the  ventral  fins  situated  either  immediate- 
ly beneath  and  between,  or  a  little  in  front  of, 
the  pectoral  fin.  Brande. 

SUB-BRlG'A-DIER,  re.  (Mil.)  The  second  corpo- 
ral of  cavalry  in  an  army.  Burn. 

SUB-BRo;M!DE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  haloid  subsalt 
containing  a  less  proportion  of  bromine  than  the 
bromide;  as,  "  Subbromide  of  copper,"  —  which 
consists  of  one  equivalent  of  bromine  and  two 
of  copper ;  called  also  dibromide.  Ka7ie. 

SUB-CAR'BO-NATE,  re.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
carbo^iate.]  (Chem.)  A  carbonate  in  which 
there  is  more  than  one  equivalent  of  the  base  to 
one  of  carbonic  acid.  Gregory. 

SUB-CAE'BU-RET-TjpD,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  carburetted.]  {Chem.)  Noting  substances 
combined  with  the  lowest  proportion  of  carbon  > 
as,  "  Subcarburetted  hydrogen."  Graham. 

SUB-CAR-TI-LAp'I-NOtJS,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  cartilaginous.'] 

1.  Being  under  the  cartilages.  Ash. 

2.  Partially  cartilaginous.  Wright. 

SUB-CAU'DAL,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng.  cau- 
dal.] Lying  or  situated  under  the  tail.  "  Sub- 
caudal  fins."  Pennant. 

stJB-C^-LES'TIAL,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
celestial.]     Placed  beneath  the  heavens.  Clarke. 

StJB-CEN'TRAI^,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
central.]     Under  the  centre.  Clarke. 
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SUB-ChAnt'?E,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
chanter.]  (Eccl.)  An  under-chanter ;  the  dep- 
uty of  a  precentor  in  a  cathedral.  Davies. 

SUB-CLA'VJ-AN,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  clavis 
(Gr. /cAh's),  a' key.]  (Anat.)  That  is  under  the 
clavicle  ;  noting  vessels,  nerves,  &c.,  under  the 
armpit.  Ptunglison. 

SUB-COM-MIt'TPE,  re.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
committee.]   A  subordinate  committee.   Milton. 

SUB-COM-PEESSED'  (suh-koni-prSst'),  a.  [L.  sub, 
under,  and  Eng.  compressed.]  Not  fully  com- 
pressed. Smart. 

StJB-CON-FORM'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  stib,  under,  and 
Eng.  conformable.]  Not  quite  conformable  ; 
that  may  be  partially  conformed.  Smart. 

SUB-CON'f-CAL,  a.     Not  quite  conical.      Smart. 

SUB-C0N-ST5L-LA'TI0N,  re.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  constellation.]  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
constellation.  Browne. 

SUB-CON'TEACT,  re.  [L.  siih,  under,  and  Eng. 
contract.]  A  contract  under  another.  Maunder. 

SUB-CON-TEAcT'^D,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  contracted.]  Contracted  after  a  former 
contract.  Shak. 

SUB-CpN-TRACT'OR,  re.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  contractor.]  One  who  contracts  from  the 
principal  contractor  Simmonds. 

SUB-CON'TEA-RY,  a.  1.  Contrary  in  an  inferior 
degree.  .  Watts. 

2.  (GeoTn.)  Having  a  contrary  order.  Davies. 

3.  (Logic.)  Noting  the  particular  affirmative 
proposition  and  the  particular  negative  proposi- 
tion, with  relation  to  the  universal  affirmative 
proposition  and  the  universal  negative  proposi- 
tion above  them,  which  have  the  same  subject 
and  predicate  ;  thus,  some  man  is  mortal,  and 
some  man  is  not  mortal,  are  subcontraries,  with 
relation  to  every  man  is  mortal,  and  no  man  is 
moHal,  which  are  contraries.  Whately. 

Subcontrary  section,  (Qeom.)  a  section  of  an  oblique 

cone  on  a  circular  base  by  a  plane  not  parallel  to  the 

,  base,  but  inclined  to  the  axis,  so  that  the  section  is  a 

circle.  Brande. 

SUB-C6n'TRA-RY,  re.  (Logic.)  A  subcontrary 
proposition.  Whately. 

SUB-COR'DATE,  a.  [L.  sub,  implying  diminu- 
tion, and  Eng.  cordate.]  (Bot.)  Slightly  heart- 
shaped.  Gray. 

StJB-COS'TAL,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  cosfa,  a 
rib  ;  Fr.  s'ous  costal.]  (Anat.)  That  is  situate 
between  the  ribs  ;  intercostal.  Wright. 

SUB-CEYS'TAL-LiNE,  a.  [L.  sub,  implying  dim- 
inution, ani  Eng.  crystalline.]  Not  perfectly 
crystalline.  Clarke. 

S(JB-CUL'TEAT-5D,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
cuUrated.]     Partially  colter-shaped.  SniaH. 

SUB-CU-TA'N5-OUS,  a.  [L.  smS,  under,  and  Eng. 
cutaneous.]  (Anat.)  That  is  placed  immediate- 
ly under  the  skin.  DtingUson. 

StjB-Cy-Tio'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  cutic- 
ula,  cuticle.]     tinder  the  cuticle.  Clarke. 

SUB-CY-LIN'DRJ-CAL,  a.  [L.  stib,  under,  and 
Eng.  cylindrical.]  Partially  cylindrical.  Sma?-t. 

SUB-DEA'CON  (-ds'kn),  re.  [L.  subdiaconus.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  clerical  officer  in  the  Christian 
Church  employed  in  subordination  to  a  deacon. 

The  office  of  subdeacon  does  not  subsist  in  tlie  Church  of 
England.  Jjook. 

SUB-DEA'CON-RY  (-ds'kn-re),  re.  The  office  of  a 
subdeacon  ;  subdeacouship.  Martin. 

SUB-DEA'CON-SHIP  (-de'kii-sMp),  re.  The  office 
or  dignity  of  a  subdeacon.  Bp.  Bedell. 

SUB-DEAN'  (siib-den'),  re.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  dean.]  The  vicegerent  or  subordinate  of 
a  dean.  Ayliffe. 

SUB-DEAN'j;E-y,  re.  The  rank  or  the  office  of  a 
subdean  ;  the  office  of  a  dean's  deputy.  Bacon. 

StTB-DEC'A-NAL,  Or  SUB-DJ-CA'NAL,  a.  Re- 
lating to  a  stibdean,  or  suhdeanevy. '  McCullock. 

StJB-DEC'U-PLE  (-dek'ku-pl),  a.  [L.  sub,  under, 
and  decuplus  (Gr.  icKaitXovi),  ten  times  greater 
than.]     Containing  one  part  of  ten.      Johnson. 

SUB-DBL'?-GATE,  re.  [L.  stib,  under,  and  Eng. 
delegate.]  A  subordinate  delegate.  "  'Ihe  sm- 
delcgate  of  the  intendance."  Smollett. 


SUBDUE 

sDb-DEL'5-GATE,  v.  It.  To  appoint  to  act  under 
another;  to  depute.  Scott. 

SUB-DENT'^D,  a.     Indented  beneath.         Smart. 

SUB-DE-pO^'ITi  ri.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng.  de- 
posit.]   A  (Jeposit  under  another.  Lyell. 

t  SUB-DEE-I-SO'RI-OUS,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
derisorius,  serving  for  laughter..]  Somewhat 
(lerisory.    "  Subderisorious  mirth.  More. 

SUB-Df-RIV'A-TIVE,  re.  [L.  stib,  under,  and 
Eng.  derivative.]  A  word  following  in  imme- 
diate grammatical  derivation.  Richardson. 

SUB-DI'AL,  a.  [L.  subdialis.]  Being  in,  or  per- 
taining' to,  the  open  air.     [r.]  N.  Bacon. 

SUB-DI'A-LECT,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
dialect.]    An  inferior  dialect.  Howell. 

SUB-DJ-LAT'^D,  a.  [L.  sub,  implying  diminu- 
tion, and  Eng.  dilated.]  Partially  dilated.  CTarAc. 

SUB-DJS-tInC'TION,  re.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
distinction.]  An  inferior  distinction.  B.  Jonson. 

SUB-U[-TI"TIOyS  (-de-tish'iis),  a.  [L.  subdititius.] 
Put  secretly  in  the  place  of' something  else; 
foisted  in  ;  supposititious;  spurious.       Bailey. 

SUB-DI-VER'SI-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  diversify.]  \i.  subdiveesified  ;  pp.  suB- 
DivEHSiFYiNG,  SUBDIVEESIFIED.]  To  diversify 
again  what  is  already  diversified.  Hale. 

SUB-DI-VJde',  v.  a.  [i.  SUBDIVIDED  ;  pp.  subdi- 
viding, subdivided.]  To  divide  what  has  been 
already  divided ;  to  separate  into  subdivisions. 

He  [Stephen  Langtonl  was  the  first  that  divided  the  M'hole 
Eihle  into  chapters,  as  Robert  Stephens  [ob.  155!)],  a  French- 
man, that  curious  critic  and  |)aintul  printer,  some  six  score 
years  since,  first  subdivided  into  verses.  2' homos  Fuller. 

SUB-DI-VIde',  V.  re.  To  separate  into  subdivis- 
ions. 

When  one  of  the  &ctiono  is  extinguished,  the  remaining 
subdividetli.  Bacon. 

StJB-DI-VlNE',  a.  [L.  S!«4,  under,  and  Eng.  di- 
vine.]    Divine  in  a  lower  degree.  Bp.  Hall. 

SUB-D!-Vl"§ION  (-de-vizh'un,  93),  re.  [L.  subdi- 
visio.] 

1.  The  act  of  subdividing.  Watts. 

2.  A  part  obtained  by  subdividing  any  thing ; 
a  part  subdivided ;  a  share.  Knox. 

t  SUB'DO-LOUS,  a.  [L.  subdolus  ;  sub,  implying 
diminution,  and  dolus,  deceit.]  Somewhat 
crafty ;  cunning ;  sly  ;  deceitful.  Bp.  Reyiwlds. 

SUB-D(JM'I-NANT,  re.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
domihant.]  (Mus.)  The  name  given  by  some 
theorists  to  the  fourth  note  of  any  mode  or  key  ; 
—  so  called  because  it  has  the  same  interval 
with  the  tonic  in  descending,  which  the  domi- 
nant has  with  the  tonic  in  ascending.       Moore. 

SUB-DU'A-BLB,  a.  That  may  be  subdued  or  sub- 
jected; conquerable.  Ur.  Ward. 

SUB-DU'AL,  re.  The  act  of  subduing.  "The 
subdual  of  the  passions."     [e.]         Warburton. 

SUB-DUCE',  v.  a.  [L.  subduco  ;  siib,  under,  and 
duco,  to  draw.]  [i.  subduced  ;  pp.  sueducing, 
sueduced.] 

1.  To  take  away ;  to  withdraw. 

He  doth  not  always  subd^ice  his  spu-it  with  his  visible 
P«'i™<i=-  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation.  "  If 
...  we  should  subduce  ten."  Hale. 

SUB-DUCT',  ij.  a.  [L.  subduco,  subductus  ;  sub, 
under,  and  duco,  ductus,  to  draw.]  [i.  sub- 
ducted ;  pp.  SUBDUCTING,  SUBDUCTED.] 

1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  take  away.  Milton.     ■ 

2.  To  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation. 
From  the  opposite  sides  equal  quantities  are  subducted. 

SUB-DUC'TION,  re.     [L.  siibductio.]       ^^'  '^'"'''"^' 

1.  The  act  of  taking  away.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Arithmetical  subtraction. 

The  other  operation  of  arithmetic,  subduciion.  Bale. 

SUB-DUE',  V.  a.  [From  L.  subdo,  to  put  under. 
Skinner.  —  Perhaps  from  L.  subjugo,  to  subju- 
gate. Richardson.]  [t.  subdued  ;  pp.  subdu- 
ing, SUBDUED.] 

1.  To  bring  under  power  or  under  a  new  do- 
minion;   to  bring  or  reduce  to  obedience;  {o 
conquer  ;   to  subjugate  ;    to  subject ;   to   over- 
come ;  to  overpower ;  to  overbear ;  to  vanquish. 
To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils.  Mlton. 

To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  svbilue.         Brydai. 
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2.  To  crush ;  to  oppress ;  to  sink. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters.         Shak. 

3.  To  improve  "by  cultivation  ;  to  tame. 

Nor  is 't  unwholesome  to  subdue  the  land 
By  often  exercise.  May. 

Syn.  —  See  Conquer. 

t  SUB-DUE' M^NT,  n.     Conquest.  Shak. 

SVB-DU'^R,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  subdues 
•  or  conquers ;  a  conqueror.  Spenser. 

SUB-DUL'CJD,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  dulcis, 
sweet.]     Somewhat  sweet ;  sweetish.       Evelyn. 

sOb'DU-PLE,  a.  [L.  subf  under,  and  duplus, 
double.]  Containing  one  part  of  two.  "  A  sub- 
duple  proportion."  Wilkins. 

SUB-DU'PLf-CATE,  a.     [L.  siib,  under,  and  Eng. 

'   duplicate.\     {Math.)  Noting  the  ratio    of   the 

square  roots  of  the  terms  of  a  ratio.        Davies. 

SUB-:5-L0N'GATE,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
elongate.l     Not  fully  elongated.  Smart. 

BUB-E'QUAL,  o.  [L.  s^ib,  under,  somewhat,  and 
Eng.  equal.']     Nearly  equal.  Smart. 

SU'B?R-ATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
suberic  acid  and  a  base.  Twner. 

SU-BER'5-OOS,  a.  [L.  suberexis.']  Pertaining  to 
a  substance  resembling  cork.  Maunder. 

Sy-BER'IC,  a.  [L.  a«6cr,  the  cork-tree.]  {Chem.) 
Noting  a  crystalline  acid  first  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  cork.  Miller. 

SU'B^R-INE,  n.  {Ckem.)  The  cellular  tissue  of 
cork  after  the  soluble  matters  have  been  re- 
moved from  it  by  the  action  of  water  and  alco- 
hol. Brande. 

SU-B^R-OSE',  a.  (Bot.)  Of  the  nature  or  tex- 
ture of  cork;  corky;  suberous.  Balfour, 

SU'B^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  siiberensx  stcber,  the  cork- 
tree.]    Corky  ;  soft  and  elastic.  Smart. 

SUB-FAM'I-LY,  n.  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  subdivision 
of  a  family.  P.  Cyc. 

SUB-Fl'BROys,  a.  [L.  svh,  under,  and  Eng.  fi- 
brous."]     Somewhat  or  slightly  fibrous.      Dana. 

SUB-FUSC',  a.  [L.  suhfuscus;  sub,,  somewhat, 
and  fuscuSy  tawny.]  Somewhat  brown  ;  dusky. 
"Curtains  subjusc.       [e,.]  Shenstone. 

SUB-9^-LAT'!-NOUS,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Eng.  gelatinous.']   Not  fully  gelatinous.    Smart. 

SUB-QJg-NER'lC,  a.      [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 

generic]     Not  entirely  generic.  Smart. 

SUB-g^E'NUS,  n.      {Nat.  Hist.)  A  subdivision  of 

a  genus.  P.  Cyc. 

SIJB-GLO-BOSE',  a.     [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 

globose.]     Not  quite  globose.  Hill. 

SUB-GLOB'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  suby  somewhat,  and 
'EtTi^.  globular.]  Globular  in  some  degree.  Smart. 

SUB-GLU-MA'CEOUS  (-shus),  a.  [L.  sub,  under, 
and  Eng.  glumaceous.]   Somewhat  glumaceous. 

st;B-G6v'5RN-pR,  n.  A  governor  who  is  under 
or  inferior  to  a  governor.  Cook. 

SUB-GRAn'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  stib,  under,  and  Eng. 
granular.]     Slightly  granular.  Clarke. 

SUB-HAS-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  uhhastatio  ;  sub,  un- 
der, and  hasta,  a  spear,  which  -as  stuck  in  the 
ground  at  a  public  auction.]  A  sale  by  public 
auction.  Smart. 

StJB'HORN-BLEN'DIC  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  some- 
what, and  Eng.  hornblende.]  {Geol.)  Contain- 
ing hornblende  in  a  scattered  state.         Clarke. 

t  SUB-HU'M^-RATE,  v.  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
humerus,  a  shoulder.]  To  place  the  shoulders 
under.    **  To  subhumerate  the  burden."  Feltham. 

t  SI;B-IN-CU-SA'TI0N,_  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
incusatio,  an  accusation.]  An  accusation  in  a 
slight  degree.  Bp.  Hall. 

SOB-!n'D!-CATE,  v.^  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
indicate.]     To  indicate  in  a  less  degree.     More. 

StJB-IN-DI-CA'TION",  n.     Indication  by  signs. 

SubindicaHon  and  shadowing  of  heavenly  things.      Barrow. 

t  SUB-JN-DUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
induce.]     To  offer  indirectly.        Sir  E.  Dm^ng. 

sOB-IN-FER',  v.  n.  [L.  suh,  under,  and  Eng.  in- 
fer.] To  infer  or  deduce  from  an  inference  al- 
ready made,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 


S&B-IN-FEU-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
^ng.  infeudation.]  {Feudal  Law.)  The  grant- 
ing of  a  feud  or  a  fief  out  of  another,  to  be  held 
by  an  under  tenant ;  —  a  term  applied  to  the 
practice  or  system,  introduced  by  the  inferior 
lords  who  held  of  the  king's  greater  barons  in 
England,  of  carving  out  portions  of  their  own 
fees  or  estates  and  granting  them  to  others,  to 
be  held  as  of  themselves.    Blackstone.   BurHll. 

StJB-|N-FLAM-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  sw&,  under,  and 
Eng.  inflammation.]  A  mild  or  slight  degree 
of  inflammation.  Jkmglison. 

SUB-IN-GRES'SION  (-in-gr6Bh'uii),  n.  [L.  sub, 
implying  secrecy,  and  Eng.  i?igression.]  Secret 
entrance.  Boyle. 

SUB-1'O-DIdE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  haloid  subsalt  con- 
taining a  less  proportion  of  iodine  than  the 
iodide  ;  as,  "  Subiodide  of  copper,"  —  which 
consists  of  one  equivalent  of  iodine  and  two  of 
copper;  —  called  also  diniodide.  Kane. 

t  SUB'I-TANE,  fb.     A  sudden  event.  Milton. 

fSUB-J-TA'Ng-OUS,  «.  [Jj.  subitaneus ;  suhitus, 
sudden.]     Sudden ;  hasty.  Bullokar. 

t  SUB-I-TA'N^I-OUS-NESS,  n.  Suddenness  ;  a 
sudden  impulse.  Bailey. 

t  SUB'I-TA-NY,  a.     Hasty  ;  subitaneous.    Hales. 

SU'BI-TO,  ad.  [L.  §It.]  {Mus.)  Quickly;  ex- 
peditiously. Moore. 

SUB-JA'C^NT,  a.  [L.  subjaceo,  subjacens,  to  lie 
under.]     Lying  under  or  beneath. 

The  superficial  parts  of  mountains  are  . . .  borne  down 
upon  the  sui^jacent  plains.  Woodward. 

SUB-JECT',  V.  a.  [L.  subjicio,  suhjectus ;  sub, 
under,  and  jacio,  to  cast,  to  throw  ;  It.  sugget- 
tare ;  Sp.  sujetar.]  p.  subjected  ;  j^P'  sub- 
jecting, SUBJECTED.] 

1.  To  put  or  bring  under  ;  to  place  beneath. 

Down  the  clift  as  fast 
To  the  suigeeted  phiin.  Milton. 

2.  To  bring  under  rule  ;  to  make  submissive ; 
to  make  subordinate;  to  subdue;  —  to  enslave. 

By  siigecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  experienced  age.         Drj/den. 
He  is  the  most  nvly'ected,  the  most  enslaved,  who  is  so  in 
his  understanding.  Locke. 

3.  To  expose  ;  to  make  liable  or  obnoxious. 

If  the  vessels  yield,  it  sidijects  the  person  to  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  an  erroneous  circulation.  Arbuthnot, 

4.  To  make  to  undergo  ;  to  submit. 

God  is  not  bound  to  subject  his  ways  of  operation  to  the 
scrutiny  of  our  thoughts.  Locke. 

5.  To  offer  for  use;  to  make  subservient. 

[He]  subjected  to  man's  service  angel-winge.  Milton. 

SUB'J^CT,  a.  [L.  subjectus ;  It.  suggetto ;  Sp. 
sujeto  ;  Fr,  sujet.] 

1.  Placed  or  situated  under  or  beneath. 

Long  he  them  bore  above  the  taibject  plain.  Spenser. 

2.  Being  under  the  power,  sway,  or  rule  of 
another  ;  living  under  the  dominion  of  another. 

Esau  was  never  svbject  to  Jacob,  but  founded  a  distinct 
people  and  government.  Locke. 

3.  Exposed  ;  liable  ;  obnoxious. 

Most  saibject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds.  SItak. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay.  Dri/den. 

4.  Submissive  ;  obedient. 

Put  them  in  mind  to  he  subject  to  principalities  and  powers, 
to  obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work.  7«.  iii.  ]. 

Syn. —  Subject^  liable,  exposed,  and  obnoxious,  are 
all  applied  to  circumstances  in  iHiman  life  by  which 
we  are  affected  independently  of  our  own  choice. 
Obnoxious  is  applied  only  to  persons  ;  the  other  terms, 
to  both  persons  and  things.  Persons  are  subject  to 
disease  and  death,  liable  to  sickness,  exposed  to  danger, 
and  obnoxious  to  punishment.  Things  are  subject  to 
decay,  liable  to  be  destroyed,  and  exposed  to  injury. — 
See  Obnoxious.  Subordinate. 

StjB'J^CT,  n.  [L.  subjectus ;  It.  suggetto ;  Sp. 
sujeto  ;  Fr.  suJet.] 

1.  One  who  is  under  the  dominion  of  another  ; 
—  opposed  to  ruler,  or  sovereign ;  as,  '*  A  subject 
of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.'*  —  One  who 
lives  under  the  protection  of,  and  owes  allegi- 
ance to,  a  government;  as,  "A  subject  of  the 
United  States." 

Though  the  term  "  citizen  "  seems  to  he  appropriate  to  re- 
publican freemen,  yet  we  are  equally  with  the  inhabitants  of 
all  other  countries  subjects;  for  we  are  equally  bound  by  alle- 
giance and  subjection  to  the  government  and  law  of  the 
land.  Kent. 

2.  That  on  which  any  operation,  either  men- 
tal or  material,  is  performed ;  matter ;  materi- 
als ;  object;  theme. 


Since  first  this  mt^ject  for  heroic  song 

Pleased  me,  long  choosing  and  beginning  late.      Milton. 

3.  That  in  which  any  thing  adheres  or  exists. 

Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness,  as  it  appears  well  in 
the  weakness  of  those  subjects  in  whom  it  reigns.  JBacon. 

4.  The  person  treated  of,  as  the  hero  of  a 
piece.  Wright. 

5.  {Fine  Arts.)  That  which  it  is  the  object 
and  aim  of  the  artist  to  express.  Brande. 

6.  {Logic.)  That  term  of  a  proposition  of 
which  the  other  is  affirmed  or  denied.  Whately. 

7.  {GraTn.)  That  of  which  any  thing  is  af- 
firmed ;  the  nominative  of  a  verb.        Andrews. 

8.  {Mus.)  The  leading  melody  or  theme  of  a 
composition.  Dwight. 

9.  {Anat.)  A  dead  body  for  dissection.  Clarke. 
Syn.  — See  Matter,  Object. 

SUB-JECT'^D  [sub-jekt'ed,  P.  W.  K.  Sm.  Wb.], 
p.  a.  Put  under  the  rule,  sway,  or  dominion  of 
another;  reduced  to  submission:  —  exposed; 
made  liable  to  any  thing. 

^^  "  A  very  improper  accentuation  (siib'ject-ed) 
of  the  passive  participle  of  the  verb  to  subject,  has 
obtained,  which  ought  to  be  corrected."     Walker, 

SUB-JEC'TION,  n.     [L.  subjectio  ;  It.  suggezione 
Sp.  swecion;  Fr.  suj^tion.] 

1.  The  act  of  subduing  or  subjecting. 

The  . . .  st^jection  of  the  rebels.  Hale, 

2.  The  state  of  being  subject  or  under  the 
rule,  sway,  or  dominion  of  another. 

To  frame  himself  to  subjectionX  Spenser. 

SUB'J^lCT-iST,  n.  One  versed  or  skilled  in  the 
subjective  philosophy.  Ec.  Rev. 

syB-JEC'TJVE,  a.  [L.  subjectivus;  Fr.  subjectif.] 
Kelating  to  the  subject;  —  opposed  to  objective. 
"  Objective  certainty  is  when  the  proposition  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  itself;  and  subjective,  when  we  are 
certain  of  the  truth  of  it."  Watts.  —  "  Subjective  and 
objective  are  terms  expressing  the  distinction  which, 
in  analyzing  every  intellectual  act,  we  necessarily 
make  between  ourselves,  the  conscious  subject,  and 
that  of  which  we  are  conscious,  the  object.  '  IJaiow,' 
and  ^  something  is  known  by  me, ^  are  convertible  prop- 
ositions ;  every  act  of  the  soul  which  is  not  thus 
resolvable,  belongs  to  the  emotive  part  of  our  nature, 
as  distinguished  from  the  intelligent  and  percipient." 
Brande.  —  In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  subjective  de- 
notes what  is  to  he  referred  to  the  thinking  subject, 
the  ego ;  objective,  what  belongs  to  the  object  of 
thought,  the  non  ego.  .  .  .  The  adjectives  subjective 
and  objective  are  convenient  expressions.  .  .  .  Jn  phil- 
osophical language,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
word  subject  should  be  reserved  for  the  subject  of 
inhesion  —  the  materia  in  qua;  and  the  term  object 
exclusively  applied  to  the  subject  of  operation — the 
materia  circa  quam.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  {rrand 
distinction  of  subjective  and  objective  in  philosophy 
is  confounded.     Sir  W.  Hamilton.  —  See  Objective. 

StTB-JEC'TJVE-LY,  ad.  In  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject;  as  existing  in  a  subject  or  in  the  mind; 
—  opposed  to  objectively,  Pearson. 

All  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  must  have  a  twofold 
groundwork  of  faith  —  one  subjectively^  in  out  own  faculties, 
and  the  laws  which  govern  them;  the  other  objectively,  in 
the  matter  submitted  to  our  observations.  Hare. 

SUB-JEC'TIVE-NESS,?6.  The  state  of  being  sub- 
jective ;  subjectivity.  Clarke. 

SUB-JEC'TIV-i^M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  Kant,  that 
all  human  knowledge  is  merely  relative,  or  that 
we  cannot  prove  it  to  be  absolute.  Fleming. 

SUB-J5C-TiV'|-TY,  n.  The  qiiality  or  the  state 
of  being  subjective  ;  subjectiveness.  Colei'idge. 

SUB'J^CT-MAT'TJpR,  n.  The  matter  or  sub- 
stance of  the  thing  under  consideration  or  dis- 
cussion ;  the  cause  or  object  in  dispute. 

The  style  and  subject-matter  of  most  comical  theatrical 
interludes.  Frynne. 

As  to  the  snibjccf-matter,  words  are  always  to  be  understood 

as  having  a  regard  thereto.  Blackstone. 

The  suljeci-matfer  of  his  intended  discourse.  Su^ft. 

SUB'JEE',  n.  The  name,  in  Hindostan,  for  the 
leaves  or  capsules  of  the  Indian  hemp,  used  for 
smoking,  &c.  Simmonds. 

SUB-JOIN',  V.  a.  [L.  subjungo  ;  sub,  under,  and 
Jungo,  to  join ;  It.  soggiungcre.]  ^^.  subjoined  ; 
pp.  subjoining,  subjoinei).]  To  add  at  the 
end ;  to  add  after  something  else  ;  to  join  to 
something  preceding ;  to  annex  ;  to  affix. 

He  makes  an  e:scuse  from  ignorance  . . .  that  he  knew  not 
that  he  was  the  high-priest,  and  stdjoins  a  reason.  SouUi. 

Syn.  — See  Add,  Affix,  Annex. 
SUB-JOINED',  p.  a.    Added  after  something  else. 

sirs  JU'DT-CE.  [L.,  under  the  Judge.]  {Law.) 
Under  discussion  ;  not  yet  decided.    Hamilton, 


MiEN,  SIR;   m6vE,  JVOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  — g,  g,  9,  g,  soft;  jC,  G,  £,  1,  hard;   ^  as  z;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this 


SUBJUGATE 

SfJB'jy-GATE,  V.  a.  [h.  stibjugo;  sub,  under, 
and  jugum,  a  yoke  ;  jungo,  to  join  ;  It.  siujgiiir- 
gare ;  Sp.  sojuzgar ;  Fr.  subjuguerl]  \i.  subju- 
gated; pp.   SUBJUGATING,  SUBJUGATED.]      To 

bring  under  power  or  dominion  by  force ;  to 
reduce  to  subserviency  or  obedience ;  to  en- 
slave ;  to  subject ;  to  subdue ;  to  conquer. 

He  sul^ugatGd  a  king,  and  called  him  his  vassal.       Baker. 

Syn.  —  See  Conquer. 

SUB'JII-GAT-5D,  p.  a.  Brought  under  the  power 
or  rule  of  another.  "  Svibjugated  tribes."  Knox. 

StJB-JU-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  subjugating; 
subjection  ;  conquest.  Bp.  Horsley. 

SUB'jy-GA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  subjugates  ; 
a  conqueror  ;  an  enslaver.  Coleridge. 

SUB-JUNG'TION,  n.  The  act  of  subjoining  or  the 
state  of  being  subjoined.  Blair. 

SUB-JUNC'TIVE  (sub-jiink'tiv),  a.  [L.  mbjuncti- 
■vus  ;  It.  svMuntivo  ;  Sp.  subjmitivo ;  Fr.  subjonc- 
tif.  —  See  Subjoin.] 

1.  Subjoined  ;  annexed ;  added  ;  joined. 

A  few  things  more,  siibjuuciive  to  the  fbrmer.         Haclcet, 

2.  {Gram.')  Noting  a  mood,  mode,  or  form  of 
the  verb  which  expresses  supposition,  doubt,  un- 
certainty, condition,  or  contingency.     Murray. 

j8®=It  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  conjunction,  ex- 
pressed or  understood  ;  and  it  derives  its  name  from 
the  clause  in  wbich  it  occurs  being  subjoined  or  sub- 
ordinate to  another  clause  ;  as,  '*  ^  he  study,  he  will 
improve "  j  or,  "  Unless  he  study,  he  will  not  im- 
prove "  ;  '.'  Were,  he  here,  he  would  do  it."  —  The  man- 
ner of  its  dependence  is  commonly  denoted  by  one 
of  the  following  conjunctions:  —  if,  tlmt,  thoug-h,  lest, 
unless.     6.  Brown. 

SUB-JUNC'TIVE,  n.  The  subjunctive  mood.ffams. 

SUB-KING'DOM,  ».  [L.  sub,  under,  and  Eng. 
Mngdom.']  '  A  subordinate  kingdom.        Clarlx. 

SLTB-LA'NATE,  a.  [L.  svh,  somewhat,  and  Eng. 
kmafe.^   '  {Bot.)  Somewhat  woolly.  Clarke. 

SfjB-LAP-SA'RI-AN",  a.  [L.  sublabor,  sublapsus ; 
sub,  tinder  or  down,  and  labor,  lapsus,  to  fall.] 
Kelating  to  the  Sublapsarians,  or  to  their  tenets. 
"  The  Sublapsarian  doctrine."  Hammond. 

SCb-LAP-SA'RI-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  class 
of  Calvinists,  called  also  Infi-alapsarians,  who 
hold  that  God  permitted  the  fall  of  Adam  with- 
out predetermining  it,  and  that  God's  decrees 
concerning  election  and  reprobation  were  sub- 
sequent to  that  event ;  —  opposed  to  Supralap- 
sarian.  Eden. 

sCb-LAP'SA-RY,  a.     Sublapsarian.  Johnson. 

SUB'LATE,  V.  a.     [L.  tollo,  sublatus-l     To  lift; 

to  raise  ;  to  bear  away,     [e,.]  Bp.  Hall. 

[L.  sziblatio;  It.  sublazione.'] 

;  away.  Bp.  Hall. 

sOb'LA-TIVE,  a.  Having  depriving  power.HoJ-m. 

stJB-LEASE',  n.  (Law.)  A  lease  by  a  tenant  to 
another  tenant ;  an  underlease.  Bouvier. 


SUB-LA 'TION,  n. 
The  act  of  taking 


1  pp.    SUBLETTING, 

'^  MeCulloch. 


SOB-LET',    v.    a.      \i.    SUBLET 

SUBLET.]     To  underlet. 
SUB-L5-VA'TI01S,  n.     [L.  sublevatio  ;  svhhvo,  to 
lift  up  from  below  ;  ««6,  under,  and  levo,  to  lift.] 
The  act  of  raising  on  high  ;  elevation.       More. 

sOb-LI-BRA'RJ-AN,  )j.  A  librarian  acting  under 
another  librarian  ;  assistant  librarian.      Clarke. 

StJB-LIEU-TEN'ANT  (siJb-lSv-tSn'jnt  or  siSb-lij- 
t«n'?nt),  n.  A  subordinate  lieutenant.       Crabb. 

SUB-LI-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  suUigatio  ;  sub,  under, 
and  %o,  to  bind.]  A  binding  underneath.  Smart. 

SUB-LI'MA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sublimed  or 
'sublimated.  -Boyfe- 

SUB-LI'MA-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  be'ing  sublimable.  Boyle. 

SUB'LI-MATE,  v.  a.  [L.  sublimo,  sublimatus,  to 
lift  up  on  high  ;  siAlimis,  high  ;  It.  sublimare, 
to  sublimate  ;  Sp.  swblimar ;  Fr.  subUmer.]     [i. 

SUBLIMATED  ;  pp.  SUBLIMATING,  SUBLIMATED.] 

1.  (Chem.)  To  raise  by  heat  into  vapor,  as  a 
solid,  and  then  condense  it ;  to  sublime.  Johnson. 

2.  To  refine  ;  to  exalt ;  to  elevate. 
Isuspect  that  Mr.  Daniel's  fancy  was  too  fine  "nd  sajiji- 

maled  to  be  wrought  down  to  his  private  profit.  J'uuer. 
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StJB'LJ-MATE,  n.  (Chem.)  The  product  of  sub- 
limation'. Bacon. 
<laS»  When  the  product  of  sublimation  is  compact, 
it  is  called  sublimate  ;  when  slightly  cohering,  it  is 
called  Jluwers,  as  flowers  of  sulphur.  Wood  Sr  Baclie. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  a  crystalline  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  chlorine  and  one  of  mercury  ;  chloride 
of  mercury ;  protochloride  of  mercury.  It  is  soluble 
in  si.vteen  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  less  than  three 
of  boiling  water  ;  has  an  acrid,  burning  taste,  and  a 
disgusting  metallic  flavor.  It  is  a  violent,  acrid  poi- 
son. The  best  antidote  for  it  is  the  whites  of  several 
raw  eggs,  taken  immediately.  Turner,  Henry,  and 
other  chemists  conteinponry  with  them,  regarded 
corrosive  sublimate  as  a  compound  of  two  equivalents 
of  chlorine  and  one  of  mercury,  and  called  it  bicJdo- 
ride  of  mercury.  Later  chemical  writers,  as  Graham, 
Kane,  Regnault,  and  Miller,  make  it  a  protochloride.  — 
See  Calomel. 

StJB'LI-MATE,  a.  Volatilized  and  again  con- 
dens'ed ; '  sublimated.  Newton. 

SUB-LI-MA'TION,».  [L.  sublime,  to  elevate;  It. 
suUimazione',  Sp. stiblimacion;  Fi. sublimation.] 

1.  {Chem.)  The  act  or  the  process  of  sub- 
liming; the  conversion  of  a  solid  substance 
into  a  vapor  by  heat  and  its  subsequent  conden- 
sation. Brande. 

2.  The  act  of  heightening  or  improving ;  ex- 
altation ;  elevation  ;  refinement. 

Eeliffion  Is  the  perfection,  refinement,  and  subllTnaiimi  of 
morality.  SoMh. 

This  book  is  a  sublimation  of  Swedenborg's  scientific  sys- 
tem. P-  (-Vc. 

StJB'LI-MA-TO-RY,  a.  That  is  used  in  sublima- 
tion ;  tending  to'  sublimate.  Boyle. 

SUB'LI-MA-TO-RY,  «.  [It.  sublimatorio.]  A 
vase  or  vessel  used  in  sublimation.       Tyrwhitt. 

SUB-LIME',  a.  [L.  sublimis  ;  It.,  Sp.,  Is  ^^-  *"" 
blinie.'] 

1.  High  in  place  ;  raised  aloft ;  elevated. 

Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode.  Dn/den. 

2.  High  in  excellence  or  dignity;  exalted; 
lofty  ;  eminent ;  noble  ;  grand  ;  great. 

In  that  celestial  colloquy  mhlime.  Milton. 

Easy  in  style  thy  work,  in  sense  sublime.  Prioi'. 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

To  suffer  and  be  strong.  Longfellow. 

3.  Elevated  by  joy  ;  exhilarated ;  elated. 

Their  hearts  were  jocund  and  mtblime. 

Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Sublime,  munificent,  splendid,  grand,  ^reat, 
superb,  and  lofty,  are  all  terms  more  or  less  applied  to 
the  productions  of  genius  either  in  literature  or  in  art ; 
and  of  these  terms  sublime  is  the  highest  and  strong- 
est ;  mag^nijlcent  is  stronger  than  splendid  and  grand  ; 
and  splendid  and  m-and  are  stronger  than  great.  A 
sublime  style  or  character ;  a  magnificent  ediflce  ;  a 
splendid  building  ;  a  gra?id  design  ;  a  great  perform- 
ance ;  a  superb  structure  ;  a  lofty  steeple. 

Grandeur  and  sublimity  are  both  applied  to  what  is 
great  in  either  a  natural  or  a  moral  sense ;  but  sublim- 
ity is  more  commonly  n<ei  in  a  moral  sense.  The 
grandeur  or  sublimity  of  the  heavens  ;  the  sublimity 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  the  moral  sublimity  of  the 
character  of  Christ.  —  See  Great. 

SUB-LIME',  n.  1.  The  grand  or  lofty,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  beautiful. 

There  is  a  sublime  in  nature,  as  in  the  ocean  or  the  thun- 
der; in  moral  action,  as  in  deeds  of  daring  nnd  self-denial; 
and  in  art,  as  in  statuary  and  painting,  by  which  what  is  sub- 
lime in  nature  and  in  moral  character  is  represented  and 
idealized.  Fleming. 

2.  The  emotion  produced  by  grandeur.  Smart. 
.8®="  The  sulilime  is  a  Gallicism,  but  now  natu- 
ralized."   Johnson. 

Syn-LIME',  V.  u.  \i.  SUBLIMED  •,pp.  SUBLIMING, 
SUBLIMED.] 

1.  To  raise  on  high  ;  to  lift  aloft.       Denham. 

2.  To  elevate  ;  to  exalt ;  to  heighten. 

An  ordinary  gift  cannot  sublime  an  ordinary  person  to  a 
supernatural  employment.  Bp.  Taylor, 

3.  {Chem.)  To  convert,  as  sulphur  or  other 
solid,  into  vapor,  by  heat,  and  recondense  into 
the  solid  form ;  to  sublimate.  Miller. 

SUB-LIME',  V.  n.  To  be  volatilized  by  the  force 
of  heat,  and  then  be  condensed,  as  a  solid  sub- 
stance ;  to  become  sublimated.  Newttyn. 

This  salt  is  fixed  in  a  gentle  fire,  and  sublimes  in  a  great 
one.  Arbuihnot. 

SyB-LIME'LY,  ad.    In  a  sublime  manner.     Pope. 

SUB-LIME'N^SS,  /i.     Sublimity.  Burnet. 

f  SUB-LIM-!-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  sublimis,  sub- 
lime, and  facio,  to  make.]  The  act  or  process 
of  making  sublime.  Gilpin. 


SUBMINISTRANT 

SItb-lIm'{-TY,  n.    [L.  sublimitas ;  It.  svhlimith ; 
Sp.  sublimi'dad;  Fr.  sublimite.'] 

1.  Height  of  place  ;  local  elevation.  Johnson. 

2.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  sublime ; 
grandeur  ;   loftiness  ;  elevation. 

Beauty  charms,  mblimily  moves  ub,  and  is  often  accompa- 
nied with  a  feeling  resembUng  fear,  while  beauty  rather  at- 
tracts and  draws  us  towards  it.  J*  lemmg. 

Though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his  sublimity,  yet 
there  is  also  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and  the  bleas- 
ing  in  many  parts  of  his  work.  Mlaiir. 


SUB-LIN-5-A'TION,  n. 
under  another  line. 


ing  in  many  parts  c 

A  line   or  lines  drawn 
Letters  to  Abp.  Usher. 

StJB-LIN'GUAL  (sub-ling'gwgil'),  a.  [L.  sub,  under, 
and  Kre(7«ffl, 'the  tongue;  Ti.  sublingual.']  {Amt.) 
Situated  under  the  tongue.  Dungttson. 

SUB-lI"TION  (siib-lish'un),  n.  [L.  sublino,  sub- 
litiis,  to  lay  on,  as  ground-color;  sub,  under, 
and  lino,  to  besmear.]  {Paint.)  The  laying  of 
the  ground-color  under  the  perfect  color.  Crabb. 

SUB-LIT'p-EAL,  a.  [L.  szib,  under,  and  litm, 
litoris,  the  sea-shore.]  Being  or  situated  under 
the  shore.  Smart. 

Milton. 
W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 


SUB-LU'NAR,  a.     Sublunary. 


SUB'LU-NA-RY   [sab'lu-n»-re,  S. 

Sm.  R. ;  sub"-lu'n»-re  or  siib'lu-n»-re.  P.],  a.  [L. 
sub,  under,'  and  luna,  the  moon  ;  It.  sublunare ; 
Sp.  svhlunar;  Fr.  sithlunaire.']  -Situated  be- 
neath the  moon ;  belonging  to  the  earth  or  this 
world ;  terrestrial ;  earthly  ;  mundane. 

Yet,  being  free,  I  love  thee  [England];  for  the  sake 

Of  that  one  feature,  can  be  wellcontent .  .  . 

To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside.  Cowper, 

t  StJB'Ly-NA-RY,  n.  Any  worldly  thing.  Feltham. 

SUB-LUX-A'TION,  n.  A  partial  dislocation  ;  an 
inconiiplete  luxation.  Med.  Diet. 

SUB-MA-RiNE'  (sub-m?-ren'),  a.  [L.  sub,  under, 
and  marinus,  marine  ;  mare,  the  sea ;  Fr.  sub- 
marin.]    Living,  or  being,  under  the  sea.    Cook. 

SUB-MA-RtNE',  n.     A  submarine  plant.  Hill. 

SUB-MAE'SHAL,  ™.  A  deputy  marshal.  Whishaw. 

SUB-MAX'IL-LA-RY,  a.  (Anat.)  Seated  beneath 
the  jaw.  '"  The  submaxillary  gland."  Bunglison. 

SUB-ME'D!-AL,  )  a.    Lying  under  or  below  the 
SUB-ME'DJ-AN,  )  middle  of  a  body.  Wright. 

SUB-MB'DI-ANT,  n.  {Mus.)  The  sixth  of  the 
key,  or  the  middle  note  between  the  octave  and 
subdominant.  Moore. 

StJB-MEN'TAL,  a.  [L.  svb,  under,  and  mentum, 
the  chin.]  '{Anat.)  Seated  under  the  chin.  "Sub- 
mental artery."  Dunglison. 

SUB-MERpE',  V.  a.  [L.  submerge;  sub,  under, 
and  mergo,  to  plunge  ;  It.  sommergere  ;  Sp.  su- 
mergir ;  Fr.  smrmerger."]  [i.  suemebged  ;  pp. 
SUBMERGING,  suEMEKGED.]  To  plunge  Under 
water  ;  to  immerge  ;  to  drown  ;  to  overwhelm. 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  siibmerged,o.n{lL  made 

A  cistern  for  scaled  snakes.  Sheik. 

SyB-MER^E',  ■('.  n.    To  be  or  to  lie  under  water. 
Some  say,  swallows  submerge  in  ponds.  Gent.  Mag, 

SyB-MER'p(;NCE,  n.  The  act  of  submerging,  or 
the  state  of  being  submerged.  Lyell. 

syB-MfiRSE',  V.  a.  [L.  submergo,  submersus  ; 
sub,  under,  and  mergo,  to  plunge.]  \i.  sub- 
mersed ;  pp.    SUBMERSING,    SUBMERSED.]      To 

put  under  water ;  to  submerge ;  to  immerse.  jScoW. 

SUB-MERSED'  (-merst'),  p.  a. 
under  water ;  submerged. 

SUB-MER'SION,  n.  [L.  submersio ;  Fr.  submersion.'] 
The  act  of  submersing,  or  the  state  of  being 
submersed  or  submerged. 

Some  of  our  countrymen  have  given  credit  to  the  ra&mer- 
sion  of  swallows.  Pennant. 

SUB-Mjg-TAL'LIC,  a.    Partially  metallic.    Dana. 

SUB-MIn'JS-T^R,  v.  a.  [L.  subministro ;  sub, 
under,  and  ministro,  to  serve ;  It.  som.minis- 
trare ;  Sp.  suministrar ;  Fr.  subministre.]  To 
supply ;  to  subserve,     [k.]  Hale. 

SUB-MIN'IS-T^R,  v.  n.    To  be  subservient. 

Passions,  as  fire  and  water,  are  good  servants,  but  bad  mas- 
ters, and  subminister  to  the  best  and  worst  purposes.Z'JJstronffe. 

SyB-MIN'!S-TRANT,  a.  [L.  subministro,  sub- 
ministrans,  to  serve  under.]  Subservient ; 
serving  in  subordination,     [r.]  Bacon. 


Living  or  growing 
Clarke. 


A    B    I    O,  U,  "Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;  A,  E,  I,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fARE,  PAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;   HilR,  HER; 


SUBMINISTRATE 

SIJB-Mijy'JS-TRATE,  V.  a.  [L.  subministro,  sub- 
ministratus.]    To  submimster.     [u.]     Harvey. 

SUB-mIn-IS-TRA'TION,  n.  [L.  subministratio.'] 
The  act  of  subministering.  Wotton. 

t  SUB-mIss',  a.  [L.  submitto,  siibmissus,  to  sub- 
ject ;  sub,  under,  and  mitto,  to  send.] 

1.  Humble ;  obsequious ;  submissive.  Milton. 

2.  Low ;  soft ;  gentle.        Smith  on  Old  Age. 

eUB-MlS'SION  (sub-raish'un),  ».  [L.  submissio  ; 
It.  sommissione ;  Sp.  sumision  ;  Fr.  soumissione.] 

1.  The  act  of  submitting  or  yielding  to  supe- 
rior force  or  authority ;  surrender. 

Submission,  Dauphin;  'tis  a  mere  French  word: 

"We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means.  Uliaf:. 

2.  Acknowledgment  of  inferioritj;  or  depend- 
ence ;  suppliant  behavior ;  humiliation. 

Nathless  the  knight,  now  in  so  needy  case, 
Gan  him  entreat  even  with  submission  base. 
And  humbly  prayed  to  let  them  in  that  night.     Spenser. 

3.  Acknowledgment  of  a  fault ;  confession  of 
error  ;  repentance  ;  penitence  ;  contrition. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission  as  in  otfence.  SJtak. 

4.  Obedience  ;  compliance  ;  resigna'tion. 

No  duty  in  religion  is  more  justly  required  by  God  Almigh- 
ty than  a  perfect  submission  to  his  will  in  all  things.    Temple. 

5.  (Law.)  An  agreement,  usually  in  writing 
and  by  bond,  by  which  parties  consent  to  sub- 
mit their  differences  to  the  decision  of  an  arbi- 
trator. Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Obedience,  Patience. 

SUB-MIS'S(VE,  a.  1.  Yielding ;  obedient ;  humble. 

Her,  at  his  feet,  submissive  in  distress. 

He  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraised.  Milton. 

2.  Showing,  or  pertaining  to,  submission. 
He,  in  dellpht 
Both  of  her  beautjr  and  submissive  charms, 
Smiled  with  superior  love.  Milton. 

Syn.—  See  Humble,  Obedient. 
SUB-MIS'SJVE-LY,  ad.    In  a  submissive  manner; 
with  submission  ;  humbly.  Dryden. 

SUB-MIS'SJVE-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  submissive  ;  submission  ;  humility. 

Frailty  gets  pardon  by  siibmissiveness.  Herbert. 

t  SUB-MISS'LY,  ad.     Submissively.    Bp.  Taylor. 

t  SUB-MISS'NpSS,  ■«.     Submissiveness.     Burton. 

SUB-MIT',  V.  a.  [L.  submitto  ;  sub,  under,  and 
rmtto,  to  send;  It.  sommettere  ;  Sp.  someter; 
Fr.  soumettre.^  \i.  submitted  ;  pp.  submit- 
ting, submitted.] 

1.  t  To  let  down ;  to  put  lower ;  to  sink. 
Sometimes  the  hill  submits  itself  a  while 

In  small  descents,  which  do  Its  height  beguile.    Dryden. 

2.  To  subject;  to  yield;  to  surrender;  to  re- 
sign ;  to  comply ;  —  often  with  a  reflexive  pro- 
noun. 

Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit  thyself  under  her 
hands.  Gen.  xvl.  0. 

Will  ye  siibmit  your  neck,  and  choose  to  bend 
The  supple  kneei*  Milton. 

3.  To  refer  for  judgment  or  decision. 
"Whether  the  condition  of  the  clergy  be  able  to  bear  a 

heavy  burden  Is  submitted  to  the  house.  Swift. 

St/B-MIT',  V.  n.  To  be  subject;  to  yield;  to  sur- 
render ;  to  succumb ;  to  cease  to  resist. 

All  is  not  lost:  the  unconquerable  will, 

And  study  of  revenge.  Immortal  hate. 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield.  Milton. 

SIJB-MIT'T^R,  n.     One  who  submits.     WTiitlock. 

SUB-MIT'TING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  submits  ; 
a  yielding  ;  a  surrendering.  Waterlamd. 

StfB  MO' DO.  [L.,  in  a  manner^  Under  a  par- 
ticular modification  or  restriction. 

■j-  SUB-MON'JSH,  V.  a.  [L.  suhmoneo.']  To  re- 
mind ;  to  suggest.  Granger. 

stJB-MO-Nl"TION,  n.     Suggestion,    [k.]  Clarke. 

SUB-MU'COUS)  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  mucus, 
snot.]  Situate  under  a  mucous  membrane. 
*'The  submucous  areolar  tissue."       Dungllson. 

SUB-Mt'L'TI-PLE  (sub-mul'te-pl),  n.  (Arith.)  A 
quantity  contained  in  another  an  exact  number 
of  times ;  thus,  7  is  a  submuUiple  of  42.  Davies. 

sCtB-MUL'TJ-PLE,  a.  Relating  to  a  submulti- 
ple ;  that  is  submultiple.  Clarke. 

SUB-MUS'Cy-LAR,  a.  (Med.')  Seated  beneath 
muscles  or  a  muscular  layer.  Dungllson. 

SOB-NAR-COT'JC,  a.     Slightly  narcotic.    Clarke. 

SfJB-NAS'CpNT  (sub-nSs'sfnt),  a.     [L.  subnascor. 
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auhnascens,  to  grow  under.]     Growing  beneath 
something  else.  Evelyn. 

SUB-NECT',  V.  a.  [L.  subnecto  ;  sub,  under,  and 
necto,  to  tie.]     To  tie  or  bind  under,     [k.] 

His  robe  might  be  subnected  with  a  fibula.  Pope. 

f  StJB-NEX',  V.  a.  [L.  subnecto,  subnexus.]  To 
subjoin  ;  to  add  after  something  else.    Holland. 

SUB-NOR'MAL,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  norma, 
a  rule.]  (bfeom.)  That  part  of  the  axis  of  a 
curve  line  which  is  intercepted  between  the  or- 
dinate and  the  normal.  Button. 

SIJB-NO-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  subnotatio  ;  subnoto, 
to  subscribe ;  sub,  under,  and  nolo,  to  mark.] 
The  answer  of  a  prince  to  questions  which  had 
been  put  to  him  respecting  some  obscure  or 
doubtful  point  of  law ;  a  rescript  given  at  the 
request  of  private  citizens.  Boztvier. 

SUB-NUDE',  a.  [L.  sub,  somewhat,  and  nudus, 
naked.]  (Bat.)  Nearly  free  from  hairs,  down, 
or  any  sort  of  unevenness.  Clarke. 

SUB-OB-SCURE'IjV",   ad.      Somewhat  obscurely  ; 

dimly  in  a  small  degree.  Donne. 

SUB-OC-CIP'!-TAL,  a.     (Anat.)   Situated  under 

the  occiput.  Dungllson. 

SUB-OC'TAVE,  a.     Suboctuple.  Arbuthnot. 

sOb-OC'TU-PLE,  a.  Being  a.  proportion  or  ratio 
of  one  to  eight.  Wllklns. 

SfJB-6c'V-LAR,  a.  [L.  subocularis ;  suh,  under, 
and  oculits,  the  eye.]  Being  under  the  eye  or 
the  eyes.  Turner. 

StJB'OF-FI-ClJR,  n.     An  under  officer.        Booth. 

SUB-QB-BlC'ti-LAR,      )  a.     Almost   orbicular  or 

SUB-OR-BlC'U-LATE,  )  orbiculate.  Scott. 

SUB-OR'BI-TAR,  a.  (Anat.)  Seated  beneath  the 
orbitar  cavity.  Dungllson. 

SUB-OR'DI-NA-Cy,  n.  The  state  of  being  subor- 
dinate ;  subjection  to  control. 

A  whole,  coherent  and  proportioned  in  itself,  with  due  sub- 
jection and  subordinacy  of  constituent  parts.        ShaftesbUi-y. 

t  SUB-OR'DJ-NANCE,  n.     Subordinacy.        More. 
t  SyB-OR'D(-NAN-CY,  n.     Subordinacy.    Temple. 

SUB-OR'DI-NA-RY,  n.  (Her.)  An  ordinary  when 
it  comprises  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
shield.  Brande. 

sC'B-OR'DI-NATE,  a.    [L.  suh,  under,  and  ordino, 

ordinMus,  to  range,  to  rank ;  ordo,  order ;  It. 

subordinato ;  Sp.  subordinado  ;  Fr.  subordomi^.] 

1.  Inferior  in  order,  rank,  nature,  dignity,  or 

power;  subject;  subservient. 

For  the  truth  of  their  general  principle,  that  subordinate 
beings  may  be  the  immediate  agents  In  many  preternatural 
effects,  analogy  is  clearly  on  their  Bide.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Syn. —  Subordinate,  subject,  inferior,  and  subservient 
may  express  the  relations  of  persons  to  persons  or 
things,  or  of  things  to  things.  Subject  respects  the 
exercise  of  power ;  subordinate,  the  station  and  rank  ; 
inferior,  either  outward  circumstances,  merit,  or  qual- 
ifications of  a  person ;  subservient,  the  relative  services 
of  one  to  another,  but  almost  always  in  a  bad  sense. 
Children  are  subject  to  their  parents  ;  an  inferior  officer 
must  act  in  a  subordivate  capacity  A  man  of  no  prin- 
ciple will  be  disposed  to  be  subservient  to  the  base  pur- 
poses of  those  who  will  pay  him  most.  —  See  Under. 

SUB-OR'DI-NATE,  n.  One  who  is  subordinate  to 
another ;  one  who  is  lower  than  another  in  rank 
order,  or  station.  Milton. 

SUB-OR'DI-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  or- 
dino, ordlnatus,  to  rank  ;  07'do,  order  ;  It.  sub- 
ordlnare;  Sp.  suhordinar;  Fr.  subordonner."] 
[I.  subordinated  ;  pp.  subordinating,  sub- 
ordinated.] To  make  subordinate ;  to  place 
in  an  inferior  order  or  rank ;  to  subject. 

We  esteem  it  as  enhancingthe  manifestation  of  intelligence 
that  one  single  law,  as  gravitation,  should,  as  fi  om  a  central 
and  commanding  eminence, si^rdinate  to  itself  awliole  host 
of  most  important  phenomena.  Chalmers. 

SITB-OR'DI-NATE-LV,  ad.  In  a  subordinate  man- 
ner ;  in  a  lower  order  or  rank.  Cowley. 

SyB-OR'DI-NATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  subordinate.  Hall. 

SUB-OR'DI-NAT-[NG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  sub- 
ordinates or  renders  subordinate.  Hooker. 

SUB-OR-pi-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  subordinazlone  :  Sp. 
subordlnaclon ;  Fr.  subordination.] 

1.  The  act  of  subordinating,  or  the  state  of 
being  subordinate. 
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2.  A  series  regularly  descending. 

God  hath  bestowed,  for  his  own  wise  reasons,  different  tal- 
ents on  dltferent  men;  to  one  man  he  hath  given  ten,  to  an- 
other only  one.  Now,  this  subordination,  in  Tact,  pervades  all 
the  works  of  God.  Otlpin. 

3.  Place  or  order  of  rank  among  inferiors. 

Diligent  In  choosing  persons  who.  In  their  several  subordi- 
nations, would-be  obliged  to  follow  the  examples  of  their 
superiors.  Swift. 

4.  (Mil.)  A  submission  or  subjection  to  the 
orders  of  superiors.  Stocquehr. 

SUB-OR'DI-NA-TlVE,  a.  Implying,  or  causing, 
subordination  or  dependence.  "  A  suhordlna- 
tive  proposition,"  Gibbs. 

SUB-ORN',  c.  a.  [L.  suborno ;  sub,  under,  secretly, 
and  orno,  to  prepare,  to  deck,  to  dress  ;  It.  sub- 
ornare  ;  Sp.  subornar ;  Fr.  suborner.']  [I.  sub- 
orned ;  pp.  suborning,  suborned.] 

1.  To  procure  in  an  underhand  manner  or  by 
secret  collusion  ;  to  procure  by  indirect  means. 

So  men  oppressed,  when  WTjary  of  their  breath, 
Throw  oft"  the  burden,  and  suborn  their  death.     Dryden. 

2.  (Law.)  To  procure  or  cause,  as  a  person, 
to  commit  perjury.  Burrill. 

SUB-OR-NA'TION,  n.  [It.  subornazlone ;  Sp. 
subornaclon ;  Fr.  suhornation.'] 

1.  The  crime  of  procuring  any  one  to  do  a 
bad  action.  Shale. 

2.  (Law.)  The  act  of  suborning,  or  procuring 
another  to  commit  perjury.  Burrill. 

SUB-ORN' 5R,  «.     One  who  suborns.  Bacon. 

SIJB-O'VAL,  a.  Inclining  to  the  form  of  an  egg ; 
somewhat  oval.  Pennant. 

SUB-O'VATE,  a.  (Bot.)  [L.  sidj,  nearly,  and 
ovum,  an  egg.]     Somewhat  ovate.  Clarke. 

SUB-O'VAT-pD,  a.  Inclined  to  the  form  of  an 
egg;  subovate.     [r.]  Pennant. 

SUB-Pp-DUN'OU-LATE  (-pe-dung'kil-ljt,  82),  a. 
Having  a  short  peduncle.  Maunder. 

SUB-P^L-LU'CID,  u..     Nearly  pellucid.   Pennant. 

SUB-P(;N-TAN'Gy-LAR  (-pen-tS-ng'gu-lsir),  a.  Not 
quite  pentangular.  Smart. 

SUB-PER-I-TO'Ne-AL,  a.  (Anat.)  Lying  under 
the  peritoneum.  Dungllson. 

SUB-PER-P^N-DIC'V-LAR,  a.  Subnormal. CTar/ce. 

SUB-PET'!-0-LAte,  u.  (Bot.)  Having  a  very 
short  petiole.  Clarke. 

SUB-PCE'NA  (sub-pS'n?),  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
poena,  punishment.]  (Law.)  A  writ  command- 
ing the  attendance  or  appearance  of  a  witness 
or  a  party  in  court,  or  before  a  judicial  officer, 
under  a  penalty  in  case  of  disobedience  :  —  the 
process  by  which  a  defendant  is  commanded  to 
appear  and  answer  the  plaintiff's  bill.    Burrill. 

SUB-POS'NA  (sub-pe'na),  V.  a.  \i.  SUBPCENAED  ;  pp. 
SUBPCENAING,  suBPCENAED.]  (Law.)  To  scrve 
with  a  subposna. 

My  friend  . .  .  would  never  have  come  up,  had  he  not  been 
subpomaed  to  It.  Addison. 

SUB-PO-LYG'O-NAL,  a.  [L.  sub,  somewhat,  and 
Eng.  polygonal.'l   Somewhat  polygonal.  Smart. 

StjB-POR-PHY-RlT'IC,  a.  (Geol.)  Allied  to  por- 
phyritic,  but  with  smaller  and  less  distinct 
crystals.  'Wright. 

SUB-PR^-HEN'SJLE,  a.  [L.  sid>,  under,  and  Eng. 
prehensile.']    Moderately  prehensile.    Maunder, 

SUB-PRI'QR,  n.  The  vicegerent  of  a  prior.  Lowth. 

SUB-PtJR'CHAS-pR,  n.  One  who  purchases  from 
a  previous  purchaser.  Clarke. 

SUB-aUAD'RATE  (-kwSd'rfit),  a.  Approaching 
the  form  of  a  square.  Clirke. 

SDB-aUAD'Rr-PLE  (sub-kwod'ru-pl),  a.  Being  a 
proportion  or  ratio  of  one  to  four.  Wilkins. 

SUB-auIN'aup-FlD  (-kwTngkwe-fId),  a.  Some- 
what quinquefid.  Clar'ke. 

SUB-QUlN'TlJ-PLE  (sub-kwin'tu-pl),  a.  Being  a 
proportion  or  ratio  of  one  to  five.  Wilkins. 

SUB-RA'MOSE,  ?  „.      (jiot.)     [L.   mh,   implying 

StJB-RA'MOyS,  )  diminution,   and  ramosus,  full 

of  branches.]     Having  few  branches  ;  slightly 

branched.  Clarke. 

SUB-READ'5R,  n.     (Law.'\  An  under  reader  in 

the  inns  of  court.  Crabb. 
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StTB-RfiC'TOR,  n.  A  rector's  vicegerent  or  sub- 
ordinate.  "  Subrector  of  the  college."  Walton. 

bOb-REP'TION,  n.  [L.  subreptio ;  siib,  secretly, 
and  repo,  to  creep;  Fr.  subreptionJ]  A  fraud 
committed  to  obtain  a  pardon,  title,  grant,  or 
other  favor,  by  alleging  facts  contrary  to  truth ; 
surreption.  Bp.  Hall. 

tSUB-R5P-Tl"Tr0US  (sub-rep-tleli'ue),  a.  [L. 
subrepHtiits.']     Surreptitious.  Cotgrave. 

t  SUB-R5P-tI"TI0US-LY,  ad.  In  a  surreptitious 
manner ;  surreptitiously.  Shencood, 

tSUB-RfiP'TIVE,  a.  [L.  subreptivm;  Fr.  suh- 
reptif.']     Surreptitious.  Cotgrave. 

SUB-Rl^'lD,  14.    Somewhat  rigid  or  stiff.        Hill. 

t  SUB-RlG'U-oOS,  a.    [L.  subi-igmcs.']     Watered  ; 

waterish  underneath.  Blount. 

t  StJB'RO-;GATE,  V.  a.     [L.  subrogo,  subrogatus.] 

To  put  in  the  place  of  another ;  to  surrogate. 

—  See  Surrogate.  Ld.  Herbert. 

SUB-RO-GA'TIQN,  n.  [Sp.  subrogacion  ;  Fr.  sub- 
rogation.']  (Law.)  The  substitution  of  one 
person  or  thing  in  the  place  of  another,  particu- 
larly the  substitution  of  one  person  in  the  place 
of  another  as  a  creditor  with  a  succession  to 
the  rights  of  the  latter.  Burrill. 

StrB  RO'^.^.  [L.  sab,  under,  and  rosa,  a  rose.] 
Under  the  rose  ;  secretly  ;  privately.  —  See 
KosE.  Macdonnel. 

SUB-RO-TUND',  a.     Nearly  round.  Balfour. 

SUB-SA-LINE',  a.     In  some  degree  salt.  Ure. 

SUB'SALT,  n.  (Chem.)  An  oxysalt  having  two 
or  more  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid  :  — 
an  oxysalt  having  a  suboxide  for  its  base,  —  as 
subacetate  of  mercury,  which  consists  of  one 
equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  and  one  of  suboxide 
(otherwise  called  dinoxide)  of  mercury;  —  a 
haloid  or  analogous  salt,  containing  fewer 
equivalents  of  the  electro-negative  than  of  _the 
electro-positive  component,  as  subchloride  (oth- 
erwise called  dichloride)  of  copper,  or  subcya- 
nide  of  copper.  Kane.     Graham.    Miller. 

t  SUB-SAN-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  subsanno,  to  de- 
ride.]    Derision  ;  mockery ;  dishonor. 

Idolatry  is  as  absolute  a  subaannalion  and  vilification  of 
God  as  malice  could  invent.  H.  Jilore. 

StjB-SCAP'U-LAR,      /  a.    {Anat.)  Being  beneath 
SUB-SCAP'U-LA-RY,  )  the  scapula.       Bunglison. 

SUB-SCRIB'A-BLE,  «.  That  may  be  subscribed  or 
signed,     [ii.]  Coleridge. 

SUB-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  [L.  stibscrtbo;  subj  under, 
and  scribo,  to  write  ;  It.  soscHcere ;  Sp.  subscri- 
bir;  Fr.  soitscri7'e.]  [/.  subscribed  ;  pp.  sub- 
scribing, SUBSCRIBED.] 

1.  To  write  or  annex  the  name  to  in  toTcen  of 
assent  to  what  is  written  above  ;  to  give  consent 
to  by  underwriting  the  name. 

The  reader  pees  the  names  of  those  persons  by  whom  this 
letter  is  subscribed.  Addvion. 

2.  To  sign  in  witness  or  attestation;  to  attest 
by  writing  one's  name  beneath. 

Their  particular  testimony  ought  to  be  better  credited  than 
some  other  stibscnbed  with  an  hundred  hands.  WhUgift. 

3.  To  promise  to  contribute,  by  signing  one's 
name  to  an  agreement.  WHght. 

4.  t  To  submit;  to  surrender;  to  yield. 

The  king  gone  to-nightl  subscribed  his  power!        .Shak, 

SUB-SCRIBE',  V.  n.  1.  To  sign  the  name  in 
token  of  assent  to  what  is  written  above ;  —  to 
give  consent  or  assent ;  to  agree. 

Advise  thee  what  is  to  be  done. 

And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice.  SJidk. 

2.  To  promise  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  pro- 
motion of  any  undertaking. 

A  conflagration,  or  a  wintry  flood, 

Has  left  some  hundreds  without  home  or  food; 

Extravagance  and  Avarice  shall  siibsci-ibe, 

"While  fame  and  self-complacence  are  the  bribe.  Coioper. 

3.  fTo  yield  or  submit. 

For  Hector,  in  liis  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 

To  tender  objects.  ShaJc. 

SVB-SCRIB'^R,  -n.   One  who  subscribes.       Swift. 

SUB'SCRIPT,  n.  [L.  subscribOj  subscripfus,  to 
subscribe.]     Any  thing  underwritten.    Bentley. 

SUB-SCRIP'TION,  n.  [L.  siibscriptio  ;  It.  soscri- 
zione;  Sy,  suscHpcion  \  Fr.  sotiscription.'] 


1.  The  act  of  subscribing,  or  signing. 

2.  Any  thing  written  underneath. 

The  man  asked,  Are  ye  Christians?  "We  answered  we 
were;  fearing  the  less  because  of  tlie  cross  we  had  seen  in 
the  siAscription.  Bacon. 

3.  That  which  is  subscribed  or  signed,  as  a 
paper  with  names  subscribed.  Wright. 

4.  Consent  or  attestation  given  by  under- 
writing or  signing  the  name. 

Svbscription  to  articles  of  religion.  Foley. 

5.  The  act  of  contributing  to  any  undertaking, 
or  the  amount  contributed. 

South-sea  siibsoriptions  take  who  please.  J-'ope. 

He  visited  several  convents,  and  gathered  subscriptions 


from  all  the  well-disposed  monks  and  nuns. 

6.  t  Submission  ;  obedience. 

I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  called  you  children; 
You  owe  me  no  subscription. 


Addison. 


Shak. 


SUB-SEC 'TION,  n.  A  subdivision  of  a  larger  sec- 
tion ;  a  section  of  a  section.  Burton. 

t  StJB'Sg-CUTE,  V.  a.  [L.  subsequor,  subsecutus.'] 
To  follow  close  after.  Edw.  Hall. 

SUB-SEC'U-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  subs^cutif.]  Follow- 
ing in  train.  Cotgrave. 

SUB-SEL'LI-A^n.pl.  [L.siibselHum,  a  low  bench.] 
\Eccl.  Arch.)  The  small,  shelving  seats  in  the 
stalls  of  churches  or  cathedrals  made  to  turn 
upon  hinges  so  as  to  form  either  a  seat  or  a  form 
to  kneel  upon ;  —  also  called  misereres.  Ogilvie. 

SUB-SEM'I-TONE,  n.  {Mus.)  The  sharp  seventh, 
or  sensible,  of  any  key.  Moore. 

SUB-SEP'TU-PLE  (sub-sep'tu-pl),  o.  Being  a  pro- 
portion or  ratio  of  one  to  seven.  Wilkins. 

SUB'sp-aUENCE,  n.  [It.  sussequenza  ;  Sp.  sitb- 
secuencia.l  The  state  of  being  subsequent  or 
following  next  after  ;  sequence.  Grew. 

SUB'S^-aUEN-CY,  n.     Subsequence.    Greenhill. 

SUB'S^-aUENT,  a.  [L.  subsequor^  subsequens,  to 
follow  next  in  order  ;  sub,  under,  and  sequor,  to 
follow ;  It.  sussequente  ;  Sp.  suhsiguiente  ;  Fr. 
subsequent.']  Following  in  train  ;  succeeding  in 
time  or  in  order ;  coming  after  ;  posterior. 

The  subsequent  words  come  on  before  the  precedent  van- 
ish. Bacon. 

This  article  is  introduced  as  sidiseguent  to  the  treaty  of 
Munster,  made  about  1648.  Swift. 

SUB's:^-ClUENT-LY,  ad.  At  a  later  time  ;  so  as 
to  follow ;  afterwards.  South. 

SUB-SE'ROys,  a.  {Anat.)  Under  a  serous  mem- 
bran  e .  Dunqlison. 


SUB-SERVE'  (sub-serv'),  v.  a*  [L.  subservio  ;  sub^ 
under,  and  servio,  to  serve.]  \i.  sueseryed  ; 
pp.  SUBSERVING,  si'BSERVED.]  To  be  Subser- 
vient to ;  to  promote  ;  to  help  forward ;  to  serve 
in  subordination  or  instrumentally.       Southey. 

To  subserve  the  interests  of  a  party.  R.  Hall. 

SUB-SERVE',  V.  n.  To  serve  in  a  subordinate  ca- 
pacity ;  to  be  subservient. 

Not  made  to  rule. 
But  to  subserve  where  Wisdom  bears  command.     Milton. 

SUB-SER'VI-JgNCE,     ?  „.      State  of  being  subser- 

SUB-SER'vr-gN-CY,  )  vient;  instrumental  fitness. 

There  is  a  regular  subordination  and  subserviency  among 

all  the  parts  to  beneficial  ends.  Vheyne. 

SUB-SER'Vt-^NT,  a.  1.  Serving  under;  acting 
in  a  subordinate  capacity  ;  subordinate. 

Mauy  inferior  and  subservient  gods,  Stillingjleet. 

2.  Instrumentally  useful ;  helpful ;  conducive. 

Most  critics,  fond  of  some  mtbsen-ient  art. 

Still  make  the  whole  depend  upon  a  part  Pope. 

Syn. —  See  Subordinate. 
syB-SER'VI-?NT-LY,  ad.    In  a  subservient  man- 
ner ;  by  subserving.  Clarke, 

SUB-SES'aUI—  {Chem.)  A  prefix  indicating  a 
combination  of  two  equivalents  of  an  electro- 
negative component,  and  three  of  an  electro- 
positive component.  Miller, 

SyB-SES'aUI-A9':5-TATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  sub- 
salt,  containing  two  equivalents  of  acetic  acid  to 
three  of  base  ;  as,  '*  Subsesqui-acetate  of  lead," 
which  is  a  hydrated  compound  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  acetic  acid  and  three  equivalents  of 
protoxide  of  lead.  Miller, 

SUB-SES'SJLE,  a.  {Bot.)  Almost  sessile.  Wright. 

SIJB-SEX'TIT-PLE,  a.  Containing  one  part  out  of 
'      -e  proportion."     Wil/cins. 


SUB-SIDE',  V.  n.  [L.  subsido ;  sm6,  under,  and 
sidOy  to  sit,  to  settle.]  [i.  subsided  ,  pp.  sub- 
siding, SUBSIDED.] 

1.  To  settle  or  tend  downwards  ;  to  sink  to  the 
bottom,  as  lees.  More. 

2.  To  settle  into  a  state  of  rest ;  to  become 
calm  or  tranquil  ;  to  cease  raging  ;  to  abate. 

The  sea  subsiding,  and  the  tempests  o'er.  Fitt. 

3.  To  become  lower;  to  sink  ;  to  settle. 

A  large  tract  of  country,  of  which  it  was  part,  subsided  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature.  Cooh. 

Syn.  —  See  Abate. 
syB-SlD':?NCE,    )  n.     1.  The  act  of  subsiding  or 
syB-SID'jpN-CY,  }   sinking,  as  lees.  Burnet, 

2.  The  act  of  settling  into  a  state  of  rest. 
Subsidence  of  the  more  violent  passions.  iVarburion, 

II  syB-SiD'j-A-R{-LY,  ad.  In  a  subsidiary  man- 
ner; so  as  to  assist.  Sherwood. 
II  SUB-SlD'i-A-RY  [sub-sid'e-g-re,  P.  J.  Ja.  Wr. ; 
sub-sid'yji-re,  S.  E.F.K.  Sm.\  Bub-sid'e-51-re  or 
sub-sid'je-^-re,  W.'\,  a.  j^L.  subsidiaritts  \  It. 
sussidiano  ;  Sp.  subsidiano  ;  Fr.  svbsidinire.'] 

1.  Furnishing  help  or  additional  supplies; 
helping;  assistant;  aiding;  auxiliary. 

Great  pains  is  taken  to  supply  that  defect  with  some  sub- 
sidiary proposition.  Hale. 

Life  will  frequently  languish,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
busy,  if  they  have  not  some  employment  subsidiary  to  that 
which  forms  their  main  pursuit.  Blair. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  stipulating  the  payment 
of,  subsidies.  "  Subsidiary  treaties."  Lyttleton. 

II  SUB-SID'l-A-RY,  n.     An  assistant.     Hammond. 

StJB'SI-DIZE,  ?;.  a.  \i.  subsidized  ;  pp.  subsi- 
dizing, SUBSIDIZED.]  To  furnish  with  a  sub- 
sidy ;  to  stipulate  to  pay  money  for  services. 

liOrd  Chatham  was  obliged  to  call  to  its  aid  the  mercenary 
troops  of  othe  nations;  these,  indeed,  he  si^mdized  with  a 
liberal,  but  with  a  prudent,  hand.  Seward. 

SUB'SJ-DY,  n.  [L.  subsidium ;  subsido^  to  sit 
under ;  \t.  sussidio  ;  Sp.  subsidio  ;  Fr.  subdde.'] 
1.  Pecuniary  aid,  or  a  stipulated  sum  of 
money,  granted  by  one  government  to  another 
in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  for  offensive 
or  defensive  war.  Stocqueler. 

2.  {Eng.  Law.)  An  extraordinary  grant  of 
money  by  the  Parliament  to  the  crown;  —  now 
commonly'termed  a  supply ,  or  supplies.  BurriU. 
Syn. —  Subsidy  and  tribute  both  signify  a  sum 
agreed  to  be  paid  periodically  by  one  nation  to  an- 
other. A  subsidy  is  voluntary,  and  is  paid  to  an  ally 
for  assistance.  A  tribute  is  exacted,  and  is  paid  to  an 
enemy  for  forbearance,  or  in  acknowledgment  of  sub- 
jection. 

SUB-SIGN'  (sub-sin'),  V.  a.  [L.  subsigno.']  [i.  SUB- 

SIGNED  ;     pp.    SUBSIGNING,     SUBSIGNEI>.]        To 

sign  under  ;  to  subscribe.  Camden. 

StJB-SlG-NA'TIpN,  7i.  [L.  subsignafio.']  The  act 
of  subscribing,  or  signing  under,  [R.]     Shelden, 

St/B  SI-LEJV'TI-O  (se-len'she-6).  [L.]  In  si- 
lence ;  without  notice  being  taken.     Hamilton. 

syB-SiST',  V.  n.  [L.  suhsisto  ;  sub,  under,  and 
sisto^  to  stand  ;  It.  sussistere ;  Sp.  sttbsistir  ;  Fr. 
subsisier.']  [i,  subsisted  ;  pp.  subsisting,  sub- 
sisted.] 

1.  To  exist ;  to  be ;  to  have  existence  ;  to  live. 

Inequalities  are  said  to  subsist  in  the  same  sense  when  the 
first  members  are  tlie  greatest  in  both  or  least  in  hoih.Davies. 

2.  To  continue ;  to  remain  in  the  same  state 
or  condition  ;  to  remain;  to  abide. 

Firm  we  subsist,  but  possible  to  swerve.  Milton. 

3.  To  have  the  means  of  living  ;  to  be  main- 
tained with  food  and  clothing  •;  to  be  supported. 

Forlorn  of  thee. 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist?  Milton. 

4.  To  inhere  ;  to  have  existence  by  means  of 
something  else.  South, 

SUB-SIST',  V.  a.  To  feed ;  to  maintain ;  to  support. 

The  said  persons  might  be  subsisted  in  a  sober  and  decent 
manner.  Mem.  of  Martin  Scriblerus. 

SUB-SIST'^INCE,  n.  [It.  sussistenza  ;  Sp.  subsis- 
tencia;  Fr.  subsistance.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  subsistent;  real  being. 

Not  only  the  things  had  subsistence,  but  the  very  images 
were  of  some  creatures  existing.  Sfillingfleet. 

2.  That  in  which  any  thing  subsists. 

What  is  God  but  the  very  being  of  all  things  that  yet  are 
not.  and  the  subsistence  of  things  that  are?  Quaworih. 

3.  Means  of  support ;  livelihood ;  mainte- 
nance; sustenance;  living;  support. 

Reduced  subsistence  to  implore.  Dryden. 

4l.  Inherence  in  something  else.        Johnson. 
Syn.  — See  Living. 
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SUBSISTENCY 

SUB-sIST'^N-CY,  n.     Subsistence.  GlanviU. 

SyB-SIST'^NT,  a.     [L.  subsisiens.] 

1.  Having  subsistence  or  real  being.     "  Spir- 
its subsistent  without  bodies."  Browne, 

2.  Inherent.     "The    qualities   are  not   sub- 
sistent in  those  bodies."  ^ 


Subsoil-plough. 


SUB-Si'ZAR,  n.  A  student  lower  in  rank  than  a 
sizar.     [Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng.]       Bp.  Corbet. 

SUB'SOIL,  n.  A  layer  of  earth  or  soil  lying  be- 
tween the  superficial  soil  and  a  base  or  stratum 
still  lower.  Brande, 

SUB'SOIL-PLOUGH  (-plbfi),  /t.  A  particular  kind 
of    plough     used 
for     turning     or 
breaking  up   the 
soil  at  some  depth         _ 
below    the     sur-        ,71 
face.    Simmonds.    _  y^ 

SUB'SOiL-PLCiUGH'lNG, 
n.      The   operation    of 
ploughing  deep,  or  of  turning  up  the  subsoil,  or 
substratum,  by  a  subsoil-plough.    Farm.  Ency. 

StJB'SO-LA-RV,  a.  Being  under  the  sun  ;  terres- 
trial; mundane;  earthly,     [it.]  Browne. 

StJB-SPE'CI?^,  n.  A  subordinate  species ;  a  di- 
vision of  a  species.  Dampier. 

SUB-SPHER'I-CAL  (-sfer-),  «..  Somewhat  spher- 
ical; partially  spherical.  Enff.  Cyc. 

SUB'STANCE,  n.  [L.  substantia;  siib,  under,  and 
sfo,  sta7iSj  to  stand ;  It.  sustanza  ;  Sp.  substan- 
cia ;  Fr.  substance.l 

1.  That  which  is  subsistent  or  has  real  bein^, 
as  distinct  from  that  which  has  only  metaphysi- 
cal existence  ;  substantiality ;  reality  ;  being  ; 
existence  ;  —  matter  ;  body  ;  material ;  texture. 

Substance,  in  its  logical  and  metaphysical  sense,  is  that 
nature  of  a  thing  which  may  be  conceived  to  remain  when 
every  other  nature  is  removed  or  abstracted  from  it.  Hampden. 

j@®=  "  The  idea  ...  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
substance,  being  nothing  but  the  supposed  but  un- 
known support  of  those  qualities  we  find  existing, 
which  we  imagiue  cannot  subsist  without  something 
to  support  them,  we  call  that  support  substantia ; 
which,  according  to  the  true  import  of  the  word,  is, 
in  plain  English,  standing  under,  or  upholding." 
Locke. 

2.  The  essential  or  material  part ;  essence ; 
abstract;  compendium;  meaning. 

They  are  the  best  epitomes,  and  let  you  see  with  one  cast 
of  the  eye  the  substance  of  a  hundred  pages.  Addison, 

3.  That  which  is  solid,  palpable,  real,  or  sub- 
stantial, not  imaginary. 

Lively  is  the  semblaunt,  though  the  svbstance  dead.  Spenser. 
Heroic  virtue  did  Iiis  action aguide, 
And  he  the  substance,  not  the  appearance,  chose.    Dn/den. 

4.  Wealth ;  property;  means  of  life  or  support. 

He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home,  and  hath  put 
all  my  si^tance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his.  Shak. 

5.  (TheoL)  That  which  forms  the  divine  es- 
sence or  being ;  that  in  which  the  divine  attri- 
butes inhere.  Hook. 

Tlie  Son  is  said  to  be  the  same  subntance  as  the  Father  — 
that  is,  truly  and  essentially  God  as  the  Father  is.  Eden. 

t  SUB'STANCE,  V.  a.  To  furnish  with  substance 
or  property  ;  to  enrich.  Chapman, 

SUB-STAN'TIAL  (sub-stan'slietl),  a.  [It.  sustan- 
tiale;  Yr.  suhstantiel.'] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  having,  substance ;  real ; 
actually  existing  ;  existent.  Bentley. 

2.  True  ;  solid ;  not  merely  seeming  or  imagi- 
nary.   '*  Substa?itial  happiness.'*  Couoper. 

3.  Material ;  corporeal. 

Now  shine  these  planets  with  siAstantial  rays?       Prior. 

4.  Stout ;  strong  ;  firm  ;  solid  ;  bulky. 

SubFtanHal  doors. 
Cross-barred  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault.         Milton. 

5.  Possessed  of  substance,  or  the  means  of 
life  ;  moderately  wealthy. 

The  honest  and  most  substantial  freeholders.  Spenser. 

SUB-STAN-TI-AL'I-TY    (sub-stan-she-aLl'e-te),     n. 

1.  State  of  being  substantial,  or  h  aving  real  ex- 
istence.^' Substantiality  o^  the  souVWarburton. 

2.  Corporeity  ;  materiality. 

The  soul  is  a  stranger  to  such  gross  substantiality,      GlanviU. 

SUB-STAN'TIAL-iZE,v.  «.    To  make  substantial; 

to  substantiate,     [r.]  Dr.  Reeder, 

SUB-STAN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  substantial  man- 
ner ;  with  reality  "of  existence; — by  including 
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the    material    or    essential    part :  —  strongly ; 
stoutly;  solidly: — truly;  really. 

SITB-STAN'TIAL-n£ss,  «.  The  state  of  being 
substantial ;  substantiality.  Wotton. 

SUB-STAN'TIAL§  (Bub-atSn'Bhjlz),  n.pl.  Essen- 
tial or  material  parts.  Ayliffe. 

SUB-STAN 'T;-ATE  (-sh?-at),  V.  a.  [i.  srESTANTI- 
ATED  ;   pp.  SUBSTANTIATING,  SUBSTANTIATED.] 

1.  To  make  to  exist  or  subsist.  Ayliffo. 

2.  To  establish  by  proof  or  competent  evi- 
dence ;  to  verify  ;  to  prove.  Smart. 

SUB'STAN-TiV-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, a  substantive.  Latham. 

SUB'STAN-TIVE,  a.  [L.  substantivus ;  It.  sos- 
tantivo  ;  Sp.  sustantivo  ;  Fr.  substantif.'] 

1.  t  Solid  ;  depending  only  on  itself.     Bacon. 

2.  (Gram.)  Betokening  existence ;  as,  "The 
verb  '  to  be '  is  a  verb  substantive  "  :  —  not  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  "  A  noun  substantive.^*        Arbuthwt. 

3.  {Med.)  Noting  aliments  which  are  nu- 
tritious. Dr.  Paris. 

Substantive  color.    See  Color. 

SUB'ST.\N-TiVE,  n.  {Gram.)  That  part  of 
speech  which  denotes  a  substance  or  subject,  as 
distinguished  from  an  attribute  or  predicate  ; 
the  name  of  any  thing  that  exists,  whether  ma- 
terial or  immaterial ;  a  noun.  Lowth. 

SUB'STAN-TIVE,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  a  sub- 
stantive,    [e.]  Cudworth. 

SUB'STAN-TlVE-LY,  ad.    As  a  substantive. 

Galbaneo  cannot  be  used  substantively.       Moldsworih. 
SUB'STI-TUTE,  v.  a.     [h.  substituo,  substitutus ; 

sub,  under,  and  statiu),  to  place  ;  It.  sustituire  ; 

Sp.  substituir ;  Fr.  substituer.']  \i.  substituted  ; 

pp.  substituting,  substituted.]     To  put  in 

the  place  of  another  ;  to  exchange  ;  to  change. 

Reject  him,  lest  he  darken  all  the  flock, 

And  substitute  another  from  thy  stock.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Change  . 

SUB'STI-TUTE,  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  sustituto ;  Fr.  sub- 
stitut.i  One  placed  by  another  to  act  with  del- 
egated power;  one  acting  for,  or  put  in  place 
of,  another ;  a  person  or  thing  substituted. 

The  principars  presence  is  thus  removed  from  the  scene 
of  action,  and  opportunities  are  afforded  for  every  species  of 
idleness  and  fraud  in  the  inferior  sul}stitutes.  Knox. 

SUB-STI-TU'TION,  n.  [L.  substitutio  ;  It.  susU- 
tuzione  ;  Sp.  substitucion  ;  Fr.  substitution.'] 

1.  Act  of  substituting  or  state  of  being  substi- 
tuted ;  the  replacing  of  one  thing  by  another. 

From  this  substitution  [of  tutelar  angels  for  tutelar  deities] 
the  system  which  I  have  described  arose.  Bp.  Horsley. 

2.  {Theol.)  The  doctrine  which  teaches  that 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  vicarious  and  expi- 
atory. Eden. 

3.  {Laio.)  The  designation  of  one  in  a  will  to 
take  a  devise  or  legacy,  either  on  failure  of  a 
former  devisee  or  legatee,  or  after  him.  Burrill. 

SUB-STI-TU'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  im- 
plying, substitution ;  supplying  the  place  of 
another. 

SUB-STJ-TU'TION-AL-LY,  i 
tution. 

SUB-STI-TU'TION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
making,  substitution  ;  substitutional.       Smith. 

StJB'STI-TU-TIVE,  a.  Furnishing  a  substitute  ; 
that  may  be  substituted.  Wilkins. 

SUB-STRACT',  V.  a.  [L.  siibtraho ;  Fr.  soub- 
straire.']    To  deduct.  —  See  Subtract.  Barroeo. 

SUB-STRAC'TIQN,  re.  [Old  Fr.  stibstraction.] 
{Law.)  The  act  of  unlawfully  taking  away, 
withdrawing,  or  withholding,  as  of  rights,  lega- 
cies, or  rents.  —  See  Subtraction.  Blackstone. 

sOb'STBATE,  «.     A  substratum.  Dr.  Good. 

SUB'STRATE,  a.    Having  slight  furrows.  Clarke. 

SUB'STRATE,  V.  a.    [L.  svbsterno,  substrains  ;  sub, 
under,  and  stemo,  to  strow.]     To  strow  or  lay. 
Glass  supported  by  the  substrated  sand.  Boyle. 

SUB-STRA'TUM,  n. ;  pi.  substrata.     [L.] 

1.  A  stratum  lying  under  another  stratum. 

Clay  is  the  common  substratum  or  subsoil  of  gravel.  Brande. 

2.  Something  supposed  to  be  laid  or  placed 
under  as  a  support  for,  or  to  maintain  or  hold 
together  certain  accidents  or  qualities. 


i.  By  way  of  substi- 
Ed.  Rev. 
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SUBTEE 

Such  qualities  as  have  been  observed  to  coexist  in  an  un- 
known 8iU>8tratwn,  which  we  call  substance.  Locke. 

SUB-STRUC'TION,  n.  [L.  substructio ;  Fr.  sub- 
struetion,]     An  under-building.  Sivinburne. 

SIJB-STJIUCT'URE  (sub-etrQlct'yyO,  «•  That  on 
which  the  superstructure  is  raised ;  a  founda- 
tion ;  an  under-building. 

A  substructure  of  their  chronology.  Harris. 

SUB-STY'LAR,  a.  Noting  a  line  under  the  style 
of  a  dial.  *  Moxon. 

SUB'STYLE,  n.  {Dialling.)  The  orthographic 
projection  of  the  style  upon  the  plane  of  the 
dial.  Davies. 

StJB-SUL'PHATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  sulphate  con- 
taining more  equivalents  of  base  than  of  acid ; 
as,  "  Siibsulphate  of  mercury,"  —  which  consists 
of  three  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  and  four 
of  oxide  of  mercury.  Turner. 

SUB-SUL'PHIDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  non-acid  com- 
pound of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  more 
than  one  equivalent  of  a  metal  or  other  body  ;  as, 
"  Subsulphide  of  iron,"  —  which  consists  of  one 
equivalent  of  sulphur  and  two  of  iron.  Graham. 

SUB-StJL'TjVE,  a,  Subsultory.  [r.]  Bp.  Berkeley. 

t  SUB'SUL-TO-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  subsultory  man- 
ner ;  by  fits ;  by  starts.  Bacon. 

SUB'SUL-TO-RY,  or  SUB-SUL'TO-RY  [sub'sul- 
tur-ej  S.  W.  ^.  F. ;  sub-sul'tur-e,'  P.V.  K.  Sm. 
R.  Wb,'\j  a.  [L.  subsilio,  subsultunij  to  make 
short  leaps ;  sub,  under,  and  salio,  to  leap.] 
Bounding;  moving  by  starts,     [r.]    Abp.  Hort, 

They  [the  numbers  in  tragedy]  ought,  for  the  most  part,  to 
run  somewhat  rambling  and  irregular,  and  often  rapid  and 
subeuHory,  so  as  to  imitate  the  natural  cadence  and  quick 
turns  of  couvereation.  Armstronu. 

je®=  "  Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  has 
accented  this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  as  I  have 
done;  for  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bar- 
clay, Penning,  Bailey,  and  Enticic,  accent  the  second. 
Its  companion,  desultory,  is  accented  on  the  first  syl- 
lable by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Fenning,  [and  by  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
Wb. ;]  but  on  the  second  by  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Bailey, 
and  Entick.  As  these  two  words  must  necessarily  be 
accented  alike,  we  see  Dr.  Johnson  and  Fenning  [also 
J.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.]  are  inconsistent.  But,  though  the 
majority  of  authorities  are  against  me  in  both  these 
words,  I  greatly  mistake  if  analogy  is  not  clearly  on 
my  side."     Walker, 

SUB-SUL'TUS,  n.  {Med.)  Twitching;  muscular 
agitation,  as  in  febrile  diseases.  Dunglison. 

SIJB-SUME',  V.  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  sumo,  to 
take.]  To  assume  by  consequence  of  what  pre- 
cedes, as  a  position. 

St.  Paul,  who  cannot  name  that  word  "  sinners,"  but  must 
straight  subsume  Ln  a  parenthesis,  "  of  whom  1  am  the  chief." 

Ham,mond. 

SUB-SUMP'TION,  n.  The  assumption  of  any 
thing  as  a  consequence  from  what  precedes. 

When  we  are  able  to  comprehend  why  or  how  a  thing  ie, 
the  belief  of  the  existence  of  that  thing  is  not  a  primary  da- 
tum of  consciousness,  but  a  subsumption  under  the  cognition 
or  belief  which  affords  its  reason.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

StJB-TAN'gf^NT,  n.  {Geom,) 
That  part  of  an  axis  included 
between  the  points  in  which  ^ 
a  tangent  cuts  it,  and  the 
foot  of  the  ordinate  through  the  point  of  con- 
tact. Davies. 
j^^In  the  figure  A  D  is  the  subtangent,  B  D  the 
tangent,  and  A  B  the  ordinate. 

StJB-TAR-TA'Rjp-AN,  a.  Being,  or  living,  under 
Tartarus:     "  Suhtartarean  powers."  Pope. 

SUB-TEG-U-LA'N?-OUS,  a.  [L.  subtegulaneus  \ 
suh,  under,  and  tegulce,  tiles,  a  roof.]  Under 
the  eaves.  Clarke. 

SUB-TEN'ANT,  n.  The  tenant  of  one  who  is  him- 
self a  tenant.  Bouvier, 

SUB-TEND',  V.  a.  [L.  subtendo;  suby  under,  and 
tendo,  to  stretch.]  [^.  subtended  ;  pp.  sub- 
tending, SUBTENDED.]  To  stretch  or  extend 
under ;  to  be  opposite  to,  as  a  line  to  an  angle. 

Though  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  is  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  angle  they  subtend  at  our  eye.-nevertheless 
our  familiarity  with  them  changes  our  estimation  of  their  ' 
bulk.  Tucker. 

SUB-TENSE',  ■,(,.    {Geom.)  A  chord.  Davies. 

SUB-TEP'ID,  a.    Tepid  in  some  degree.      Smart. 

SUB'TER.  [L.]  A  Latin  preposition  signifying 
under  ;  —  equivalent  to  sub,  as  a  prefix. 


^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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Dryden. 


SUB-Tjp-RETE',  u..     Somewhat  terete.        Clarke. 

SVB-TER'FLU-eNT,  ^  ^.      ["l.  suhterfluo,  subter- 

SUB-TER'FLU-OtJS,  (  Jluens ;  subter,  under,  and 

JluOj  to  flow.]     Flowing  under,     [e..]       Blount. 

SUB'T^R-FU^E,  n.  [L.  subtm;  under,  andfugiOy 
to  flee ;  It.  sutterfugio ;  Sp.  suhterfugio ;  Fr. 
svhterfuge.']  A  pretence  or  pretext,  to  escape 
or  evade  a  ditficulty  ;  an  evasion ;  a  shift ;  a 
trick;  a  quirk;  an  artifice. 

AiFect  not  little  ehifls  and  svbier/uges  to  avoid  the  force  of 
an  argument.  IVatts. 

Syn.  —  See  Evasion. 

StJB'T^R-RANE,  n.  [Old  Fr.  stibte7Tai7i.']  A  sub- 
terraneous structure  or  room,     [ii.]         Bryant. 

fSUB-T^R-RA'N^-AL,  tt.  Subterranean.  Boyle. 
SUB-T^R-RA'N^-AN,  )  ^^  [l.  subterraneus ; 
SUB-T^R-RA'Nip-OUS,  )  sub,   under,    and   terra, 

the  earth ;  It.  sotterraneo ;  Sp.  subterra^ieo ;  Fr. 

subterrande.']     Being  under  the  surface  of  the 

earth ;  underground. 

Seek  subterranean  vaults,  or  climb  the  sky.        Jilackmore. 

This  subteri'aneous  passage  was  not  at  first  designed  so 

much  for  a  highway  as  for  a  quarry.  Addison. 

t  SUB-T^R-RAN'I-TY,  n.  A  place  under  ground ; 
a  subterranean  place.  Browne. 

t  SUB'T^R-R A-NY,  n.  That  which  lies  under  the 
surface  of  earth".  Bacon. 

t  SUB'T^R-RA-NY,  w.     Subterranean.        Bacon. 

SUB-TjpR-RENE',  a.     Subterranean.      J.  Tayhr. 

StJB'TjLE  (sub'tjl)  [sub'tjl,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.\  sub'tjl  or  sut'tl,  P.  iT.],  a.  [L.  sitbtilis; 
sub,  under,  slightly,  and  tela,  a  web,  warp ; 
It.  suttile ;  Sp.  sutil ;  Fr,  subtil.'] 

1.  Thin ;  rare ;  not  dense  or  gross, 

A  much  subtiler  medium  than  air. 

The  subtile  dew  in  air  begins  to  soar. 

2.  Nice ;  fine ;  delicate ;  not  coarse. 

liet  Csesar  spread  his  subtile  nets,  like  Vulcan. 

3.  Piercing;  acute;  sharp;  excruciating. 
Pass  we  the  slow  disease  and  siAtile  pain.  Frior. 

4.  Cunning;  sly.  —  See  Subtle. 
Syn.  — See  Subtle. 

StJB'TILE-LY,  ad.  In  a  subtile  manner  ;  thinly  ; 
finely  :  —  artfully  ;   subtly.  —  See  Subtly. 

SUB'TILE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  subtile  ;  subtility.  Wiseman. 

t  SUB-TIL'I-ATE,  v.  a.  To  make  subtile ;  to 
make  thin  or  rare. 

Matter,  however  suhtiliated,  is  matter  still.  Boyle. 

t  SUB-TIL-I-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  thin 
or  subtile  ;  rarefaction.  Boyle. 

SUB-TIL'I-TY,   n.      [L.    sid)tilitas.'\ 
thinness ;  subtilty.     [r.] 

StjB-TIL-I-ZA'TrON,  71,     [Fr.  subtilisation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  subtilizing,  or  the  state  of  being 
subtilized;  rarefaction.  Cheyne. 

2.  Excessive  refinement,     [r.]  Johnson. 

SUB'TJL-IZE    [sub'til-i7.,    S.  W.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ; 

sut'tl-iz  or  siSb'til-iz,  P.],  V.  a.     [It.  sottilt'zzare; 
S]i.  sutilizar I  Fr.  subtiliser.']     [^.  subtilized; 

pp.  SUBTILIZING,  subtilized.] 

1.  To  make  thin  ;  to  make  less  gross. 

Chyle,  being  mixed  with  the  choler  and  pancreatic  juices, 
is  further  subtilized.  Ray. 

2.  To  refine  ;  to  render  excessively  nice. 

'Tisno  wonder  if  the  wit  of  men  so  employed  should  per- 
plex, involve,  a.adL  sitbtilize  the  signification  of  words.  Locke. 

SUB'TIL-IZE,  V.  n.  To  refine  too  much  in  argu- 
ment; to  use  unnecessary  refinement. 

He  must  not  subtilize;  he  must  not  deal  in  general  reflec- 
tions and  abstract  reasonings.  Blair. 

SUB'TIL-TY,  n.  [L.  subtilifas  ;  subtilis,  fine  ;  It. 
sottilita;  'Sp.  sutilidad;  Fr.  subtilit^.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  subtile  ; 
thinness;  fineness;  exility;    subtileness. 

The  svbtUties  of  particular  sounds.  Bacon. 

2.  Over-refinement ;  too  much  acnteness. 
There  is  a  reason  rendered  full  of  infinite  siibtiUy.  Holland. 

3.  Cunning ;  craft ;  subtlety.  —  See  Subtlety. 

The  rudeness  and  barbarity  of  savage  Indians  knows  not 
BO  perfectly  to  hate  all  virtues  as  some  men's  subtilty.  Kg.  Ch. 

4.  t  A  cunning  device  or  emblem.        Leland. 
SfJBT'LE  (sut'tl),  u>.  [L.  subtilis.  —  See  Subtile.] 


Fineness  ; 
Smart. 


1.  Sly ;  artful ;  cunning ;  crafty ;  wily. 

The  serpent,  std)tlest  beast  of  all  the  field.  Milton. 

2.  Acute;  keen;  as,  "A  subtle  reasoner." 

3.  t  Very  smooth,  as  a  bowling  green.  Shak. 
JS^  "  This  word  and  subtUe  have  been  used  almost 

indiscriminately  to  express  very  different  senses,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Johnson  ;  but,  as  custom  has  adopted 
a^  different  spelling  and  a  different  pronunciation,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  it  has  not  been  witliout  reason. 
That  the  first  sense  of  the  word,  meaning  Ji?ie,  acute. 
Sec,  should  extend  itself  to  the  latter,  meaning  sly, 
artfuly  &c.,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  words  have  a 
tendency  to  fall  into  a  bad  sense  ;  witness  knave, 
villain,  '&lc.  ;  but,  if  custom  has  marked  this  difference 
of  sense  by  a  difference  of  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
it  should  seem  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  preserve 
precision  in  our  ideas.  If  these  observations  are  just, 
the  abstracts  of  these  words  ought  to  be  kept  as  dis- 
tinct as  their  concretes :  from  subtile  ought  to  be 
formed  subtilty,  and  from  subtle,  subtlety  :  the  b  being 
heard  in  the  two  first,  and  mute  in  the  two  last." 
Walker. 

"  Subtle  is  the  proper  spelling  when  we  mean  sly  or 
cunning  ;  the  other  spelling  is  proper  when  we  mean 
tkin  or  rare.    Both  forms  have  the  same  root."  Smart. 

Syn.  —  Subtle  and  subtile  are  often  confounded 
with  each  other,  both  in  orthography  and  pronunci- 
ation, and  also  in  the  sense  of  acute;  as,  a  subtle 
reasoner  or  a  subtile  reasoner.  But  the  orthography 
of  subtle,  in  this  sense,  seems  preferable.  In  the 
sense  of  sly,  artful,  wily,  and  cunning,  subtle  is  the 
established  orthography,  and  subtile,  in  the  sense  of 
thin,  fine,  and  rare.  —  Subtle,  as  applied  to  the  intel- 
lect and  its  operations,  partakes  somewhat  of  a  bad 
sense ;  as,  a  subtle  reasoner  may  be  less  candid  and 
fair  than  an  acute  reasoner.  —  See  Cunning,  Acute. 

SUBT'LE-NESS  (sut'tl-nes),  n.      The   quality   of 
being  subtle;  subtlety.  Smart. 


SUBT'LE-TY  (siit'tl-te),  n.     [L.  siibtilitas,'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  subtle ;  artfulness ; 
cunning ;  slyness ;  craft ;  artifice. 

Aa  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety.  Milton. 

2.  Acnteness  or  nicety  of  discrimination. 

It  is  with  great  propriety  that  subtlety,  which  in  ita  original 
import  means  exility  of  particles,  is  taken  in  its  metaphorical 
meaning  for  nicety  of  distinction.  Johnson. 

SUBT'LY  (sut'le),  ad.  In  a  subtle  manner  ;  slyly; 
artfully  ;  cunningly  ;  craftily  ;  — nicely.  MiUon. 

SIJB-T6n'IC,  n,  {Mus.)  The  semitone  immedi- 
ately below  the  tonic.  Moore. 

SUB-TRACT',  -v.  a.  [L.  subtra/io,  suhtractus ;  sub, 
under,  and  trako,  tractus,  to  draw;  It.  sott7-arre; 
Sp.  sustraer ;  Fr.  soustraire.']  \i.  subtracted  ; 
pp.  SUBTRACTING,  SUBTRACTED.]  To  take  away, 
as  a  part ;  to  deduct ;  to  withdraw. 

Whatsoever  time  and  attendance  we  bestow  upon  one 
thing  we  must  necessarily  si^ti  act  from  another.  Scott. 

"  They  who  derive  it  from  the  Latin  write  sub- 
tract ;  those  who  know  the  French  original  write 
substract,  which  is  the  common  word."  Dr.  John- 
snn.  —  "  Substract,  either  in  spelling  or  pronunciation, 
is  a  vulgarism."  Smorf.  — "  Both  etymology  and 
analogy,  as  well  as  euphony,  determine  us  in  prefer- 
ring subtract  to  substract,  and  consequently  subtraction 
to  substraction."     Dr.  Campbell. 

SUB-TRACT'gR,  n.     One  who  subtracts. 

SUB-TRAC'TION,  n.  [It.  sottrazione ;  Sp.  sits- 
traccion ;  Fr.  soustraction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  subtracting;  the  taking  away 
of  a  part ;  deduction.  Johnson. 

2.  (Math.)  The  act  of  taking  one  number  or 
quantity  from  another,  in  order  to  find  the  dif- 
ference ;  the  operation  of  finding  or  indicating 
the  difference  between  two  quantities.    Davies. 

JS^  "  In  algebra  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
the  minuend  should  be  greater  than  the  subtrahend  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  less."  Davies. 

3.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  offence  of  withholding 
from  another  that  which  by  law  he  is  entitled 
to  ;  —  written  also  substraction.  Burrill. 

SUB-TRAc'TIVE,  a.     1.  That  subtracts,  or  has 

the  power  of  subtracting.  Clarke. 

2.    (Algebra.)  Noting  a  quantity  preceded  by 

the  sign  — .  Davies. 

SCB'TRA-HEND,  n.  (Math.)  The  number  or 
quantity  to  be  subtracted.  Davies. 

SUB-TRANS-LU'C^INT,  «.  Somewhat  or  imper- 
fectly translucent.  Clarke. 

SUB-TRANS-PAr'^INT,  m.     Somewhat  or  imper- 
fectly transparent.  Clarke. 
SUB-TRT'F|D,  a,     {Bot.)  Slightly  trifid.    Wright. 


St)B-TRiP'LE  (-trip'pl),  a.  {Math.)  Containing  a 
third,  or  one  part  out  of  three.  Wilkins. 

Subtriple  ratio,  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  J. 
SUB-TRIP'LE,  n.     One  part  of  three.         Davies. 

StJB-TRIP'LI-CATE,  a.  (Math.)  Noting  the  ratio 
of  the  cube  roots  of  two  quantities.        Davies, 

SUB-TRtlDE',  V.  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  iriido,  to 
thrust.]     To  insert  or  place  under.  Dublin  Rev. 

sOb-TU'TOR,  «.     A  subordinate  tutor.      Burnet. 

SU'BU-LATE,      }   ci,.     [L.  subula,  an  awl.]    {Nat. 

SU'BU-LAT-5D,  )  Hist.)  Having  the  form  of  an 
awl ;  tapering  from  a  broadish  or  thickish  base 
to  a  sharp  point ;  awl-shaped.    Pennant.  Grcuy. 

fSUB-UN-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  urida, 
a  wave.]     Flood;  inundation.  Huloet. 

SUB-UN'GUAL  (-iing'-),  a.     Subunguial.    Clarke. 

SUB-fJN'GUI-AL  (sGb-ung'gwe-?l),  a.  [L.  svh, 
under,  and  unguis,  a  nail.]  {Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  parts  under  the  nail.  Dunglison. 

SUB'URB,  n.  [L.  suburbium ;  sub,  under,  near, 
and  urbs,  a  city;  Sp.  subtirbio.'] 

1.  A  district,  territory,  or  village,  without  the 
walls  of  a  city,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity; 
the  outer  part  or  confines  of  a  city  ;  a  part 
near  a  city  ;  —  commonly  used  in  the  plural*. 

What  can  be  more  to  the  disvaluation  of  the  Spaniard 
than  to  have  marched  seven  days  in  the  heart  of  his  coun- 
tries, and  lodged  three  nights  in  the  suburbs  of  his  principal 
city  ?  Bacon. 

These  are  the  holy  suburbs,  and  from  thence 

Begins  God's  city.  New  Jerusalem, 

Which  doth  extend  her  utmost  gates  to  them.         Donne. 

2.  The  exterior  or  outer  part  ;  confine,     [r..] 

The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel.  Milton. 

In  the  siibu7-b8  and  expectation  of  sorrow.         Bp.  Taylor. 

SUB-URB'AN,  a.  [L.  suburbanus;  It.  §  Sp.  5m- 
burbano ;  Fr.  suburbdin.]  Pertaining  to,  or  in- 
habiting, a  suburb.  "  Suburban  \i\la.s."  Cowper. 

SUB-URB'AN,  n.  One  who  lives  in  the  suburb 
of  a  city  ;  a  rustic.  Byron. 

sOb'URBED  (-iirbd),  a.  Having  a  suburb.   Carew. 

SUB-UR'B{-AL,  a.    Suburban,     [u.]  Warton. 

SUB-tjR'Bl-AN,  a.     Suburban,     [ii.]     Massinger. 

SUB-UR-BI-CA'RI-AN,  a.  [L.  suburbicarizis.] 
Noting  those  provinces  of  Italy  which  com- 
posed the  ancient  diocese  of  Rome.        Barrow. 

SUB-UR'BI-CA-RY,  a.     Suburb! car ian.        Clarke. 

SUB-yA-RI'e-TY,n.  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  subordinate 
variety ;  a  subdivision  of  a  variety,  [r,]  P.  Cyc. 

SUB-VENE',  V.  n.  [L.  subvenio;  sub,  under,  and 
vcfiio,  to  come  ;  Fr.  subvenir."]  To  come  under, 
as  a  support,  assistance^  or  stay. 

A  future  state  must  needs  subvene,  to  prevent  the  whole 
edifice  from  falling  into  ruin.  Warburton. 

t  SUB-V^N-TA'NJp-OUS,  a.  [Low  L.  subventane- 
ws.]     Addle  ;  windy.  Bi'owne. 

SUB-VEN'TION,  n.  [L.  subvenio,  to  come  under, 
to  assist ;  It.  sovve^izione ',  Sp.  sitbvencion;  Fri 
subvention.l 

1.  The  act  of  subvening  or  coming  under. 

The  subvention  of  a  cloud.  Stackhouse. 

2.  Assistance;  relief;  aid;  help,        Spenser. 

3.  A  government  grant  or  aid.        Simmonds. 

t  SUB-VERSE',  V.  a.  [L.  subvcrto,  subvcrsus.]  To 
subvert;  to  overthrow.  Spenser. 

SUB-VER'SION,  71.  \h.  subversio ',  Jt.  sower  stone; 
Sp.  suversion  ;  Fr.  subversion.']  The  act  of  sub- 
verting ;  overturn  ;  overthrow  ;  ruin  ;  destruc- 
tion. 

Laws  have  been  often  abused,  to  the  .  . .  subversion  of  that 
order  they  were  intended  to  preserve.  Rogers. 

SUB-VER'SION-A-RY,  a.     Subversive.       Ch.  Ob. 

SUB-VER'SIVE,  a.  [Sp.  SMuem'vo  ;  'Pi .  subversif."] 
Tending  to  subvert ;  destructive  ;  ruinous. 

There  will  be  a  constant  fatality  upon  them  utterly  subver- 
sive of  liberty,  estimation,  and  prudtnce.  Search. 

SUB-VERT',  V.  a.  [L.  subverto;  sub,  under,  and 
verto,  to  turn  ;  It.  sovvertirc ;  Sp.  4  Fr.  subver- 

tir.l        [i.   SUBVERTED  ;    pp.   SUBVERTING,   SUB- 
VERTED.] 

1.  To  overthrow ;  to  overturn  ;  to  destroy ;  to 
turn  upside  down  ;  to  invert ;  to  reverse. 

No  proposition  can  be  received  for  divine  revelation,  if 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  f,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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contradictory  to  our  clear  intuitive  knowledge;  because  this 
would  subvert  the  principles  of  all  knowledge.  Locke. 

2.  To  corrupt ;  to  confound  ;  to  pervert. 

That  they  strive  not  about  words  to  no  purpose  but  to  the 
subverting  of  the  hearers.  2  lim.  ii.  14. 

Syn.  —  See  Overturn. 

StJB-VERT'jpR,  «,   One  who  subverts.  Waterland. 

SUB-VERT'r-BLE,  ».     That  may  be  subverted. 

SUD-V[L'LA|N,  71.  A  subordinate  villain.  Dryden. 

SUB-WAY'jrt.    Away  underground.    Simmonds. 

StJB-WORK'J^R  (-wUrk'er),  n.  A  subordinate 
worker ;  one  who  works  under  another.    South. 

SUC'CADE?  (-kadz),  n.  pi.  The  sweet  constituent 
of  certain  vegetable  products,  imported,  pre- 
served in  sugar,  from  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  the  Levant,  for  confectionery.     Simmonds. 

fSUC'C^-DANE,  n.     A  succedaneum.     Holland. 

SUC-C^-DA'Np-oOs,  a.  [L.  succedaneus  ;  Fr. 
succpdane.']  Supplying  the  place  of  something 
else ;  substitutional.  Boyle. 

SUC-CE~D.i'J^E-&M,  n.\  pi.  L.  sHo-ce-da' ne-a\ 
Eng.  (rarely)  sDc-CE-DA'NE-tiM^.  [L.]  That 
which  takes  the  place  of,  or  serves  for,  some- 
thing else;  a  substitute.  Warburton. 

It  [goat's  milk]  is  an  excellent  succedaneum  for  ass's  milk. 

remmnt. 

SUC-CEED',  V.  n.  [L.  succedo  x  snh,  under,  and 
cedOj  to  go,  to  give  way ;  It.  succedere  \  Sp. 
suceder\    Fr.   succeder.']     \i.   succeeded;  pp. 

SUCCEEDING,  SUCCEEDED.] 

1.  To  come  into  the  place  of  another. 

David,  by  the  same  title,  succeeded  in  his  [Saul's]  throne, 

to  the  exclusion  of  Jonathan.  Locke. 

Revenge  succeeds  to  love,  and  rage  to  grief.         Dryden. 

2.  To  follow  in  order  of  time  or  place  ;  to  ensue. 

Those  of  all  ages  to  succeed  will  curse  my  head.     Milton. 

3.  To  obtain  one's  wish  ;  to  come  to  a  desired 
effect;  to  have  a  prosperous  issue;  to  prosper. 

Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  succeed  or  fail.  Pope. 

4.  f  To  go,  as  under  cover. 

Or  will  you  to  the  cooler  shade  succeed?  Dryden. 

SyC-CEED',  V.  a.  1.  To  be  subsequent  or  conse- 
quent to;  to  follow;  to  come  after. 

Those  destructive  effects  . .  .  succeeded  the  curse.       Bi-ovme. 

2.  To  take  the  place  or  office  of;  to  follow  in 
order,  office,  or  authority. 

So  was  I  to  King  Edward  faithful  chaplnin,  and  plad 
would  have  been  that  his  child  had  succeeded  him.     '  Jlore. 

3,  To  prosper  ;  to  make  suocessfal. 

God  was  pleased  to  succeed  their  endeavors.     StilUngfieet. 

Syn.  —  See  Follow. 

SUC-CEED'ANT,  a.  {Her.)  Succeeding  or  fol- 
lowing one  another.  Ogihie. 

SUC-CEED'^R,  n.     One  who  succeeds.         Boyle. 

Syc-CEED'ING, J3.  «.     Following;  subsequent. 

SUC-CEED'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  state  of  one 
who,  or  that  which,  succeeds.  Milton. 

Syc-CEN'TOR,  n.  [L.  suhy  under,  and  cantor, 
a  singer.]     One  who  sings  bass  in  a  concert. 

In  1642,  he  [Wm.  Cartwright]  was  promoted  to  the  place  of 
succentor  to  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury.  Baker. 

Syc-CESS',  n.  [L.  successns;  It.  sitccesso;  Sp. 
suceso;  Fr,  succi's.  —  See  Succeed.] 

1.  Good  fortune;  issue  or  result ;  —  generally 
understood  as  a  desired  issue,  unless  qualified 
by  another  word.     **Bad  S2iecess."  Milton. 

'T  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  swcce.es; 

But  we  '11  do  more,  Semproniua;  we  '11  deserve  it.     Addison. 
All  the  proud  virtue  of  this  vaunting  v  orld 
I" awns  on  nuccess,  howe'er  acquired.  Thomson. 

2.  t  Succession  ;  consecution. 

Then  all  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reigned 

By  due  success.  Spenser. 

t  SUC'C^S-SA-RY,  a.  Desired  or  obtained  by  suc- 
cession, as  honors.  Beau.  6;  Fl. 

srC-CESS'FUL,  a.  Having  success  or  the  desired 
effect  or  result ;  prosperous  ;  fortunate  ;  happy. 

Grown  wealthy  by  a  long  and  successful  imposture.  South. 
The  rage  of  a  successful  rival.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Fortunate,  Happy. 

SyC-CESS'Fl)L-LY,  ad.  "With  success  ;  prosper- 
ously ;   luckily  ;"  fortunately.  Shak, 

SyC-CESS'FiyL-N.ESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
"successful ;  prosperous  result.  Hammond. 


SyC-CES'SION  (Buk-s6sh'un),  n.  [L.  succession 
It.  successione ;  ^p.  sucesion;  'Fr.  succession.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  succeeding,  or  of 
following  in  order ;  consecution  ;  sequence. 

2.  That  which  follows  or  succeeds;  a  series 
of  things  or  of  persons  following  one  another. 

The  water,  instead  of  making  one  continued  shoot,  falls 
through  a  succession  of  difterent  stories.  Gilpin. 

3.  A  lineage  ;  an  order  of  descendants. 

Cassibulan,  thine  uncle, . .  . 
And  hifl  succession,  granted  Home  a  tribute.  S!iak. 

4.  {Law.)  A  right  to  enter  upon  the  estate, 
real  or  personal,  which  one  deceased  had  at  the 
time  of  his  death  :  — the  right  by  which  one  set 
of  men  may,  by  succeeding  another  set,  acquire 
a  property  in  all  the  goods,  movables,  and  other 
chattels  of  a  corporation.  Burrill. 

5.  {Mus.)  A  term  applied  to  the  notes  of  mel- 
ody, in  contradistinction  to  those  of  harmony, 
which  are  given  in  combination.  Moore. 

Apostolical  succession^  ( Theol.)  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  priests  in  the  church,  by  regular  ordina- 
tion, from  the  first  commission  given  by  Christ  to  the 
apostles,  and  recorded  m  the  Gospels,  down  to  the 
present  day. 

,je®^**The  doctrine  of  'the  apostolical  succession,^ 
as  it  is  properly  called,  means  the  belief  that  the 
clergy,  so  regularly  ordained,  have  a  commission 
from  God  to  preach  the  gospel,  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, and  guide  the  church ;  that  through  their 
ministration  only  we  can  derive  the  grace  which  is 
communicated  by  the  sacraments.  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  those  sects  of  Christians  which  have  no 
such  succession  (having  seceded  from  Romanism 
without  retaining  ministers  regularly  ordained,  or 
having  subsequently  interrupted  the  succession,  that 
is,  all  Protestant  bodies,  except  tlie  Church  of  Eng- 
land) have,  properly  speaking,  neither  church  nor 
sacraments,  since  they  possess  no  apostolic  authority. 
.  .  .  The  Church  of  England  does  not  affirm  this  doc- 
trine in  her  Articles,  and  the  language  of  Art.  19, 
although  not  excluding  it,  is  plainly  not  such  as 
would  have  Jieen  used  by  framers  who  wished  to 
inculcate  it."    Jirandc. 

Syn.  —  See  Series. 

SUC-CES'SION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  existing  in, 
or  implying  succession.  Shaftesbury. 

Syc-CES'SION-A  L-L Y,a(i.  By  succession.JSc.ifey. 

syC-CES'SION-IST,n.  An  adherent  to  succession, 
particularly  to  apostolical  succession.    Ec.  Rev. 

SyC-CES'SIVE,  a.  [L.  successivus;  It.  successive; 
Sp.  sucesivo  ;  Fr.  successif.'] 

1.  Following  in  order  ;  continuing  in  uninter- 
rupted consecution  ;  consecutive  ;  alternate. 

God  hath  set 
Labor  and  rest,  as  day  aud  night,  to  man 
Sucnessire.  Milton. 

Send  the  mccessive  ills  through  ages  down.  Prior. 

2.  t  Inherited  by  succession. 

The  empire  being  elective,  and  not  successive.  Raleigli. 
Syn.  —  Wliat  Is  successive  follows  directly;  what 
is  alternate  follows  indirectly,  or  with  something 
intervening;  what  is  continuous  is  not  interrupted 
by  anything  intervening.  Successive,  or  consecutive, 
hours  imply  every  hour  in  regular  succession  ;  a  ~ 
temate,  every  other  hour. 

Syc-CES'SIVE-LY,  ad.     1.  By  succession ;  in  a 
series  ;  one  after  another ;  consecutively.  South. 
2.  f  Fully  ;  completely  ;  wholly. 

"What  to  this  house  successively  is  done.  Fairfax. 

SyC-CES'SI VE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  successive.  Hale. 

syC-CESS'L^SS,  a.  Having  no  success ;  unlucky; 
unfortunate.     "  Successless  love."  Addison. 

SyC-CESS'L?SS-LY,  ad.  "Without  success  ;  un- 
fortunately ;  unluckily.  Hammond. 

SyC-CESS'L^SS-NESS,  n.  Unsuccessfulness. 
**  The  successlessness  of  his  endeavors.'*   Boyle. 

SyC-CES'SOR  [suk-s6sV,  -P-  J  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ; 
siik'ses-ur,  S.  ^.  F. ;  suk'ses-ur  or  syk-ses'ur,  IV. 
i?.],  n.  [L.]  One  who  succeeds  or  follows  in 
the  place  or  character  of  another ;  a  follower ; 
—  correlative  to  predecessor. 

I  here  declare  you  riffhtful  successor 

Aud  heir  immediate  to  my  crown.  Dryden. 

S^  "  This  word  is  not  unfrequently  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable*,  as  if  it  were 
formed  from  success ;  but  tliis  accentuation,  though 
agreeable  to  its  Latin  original,  has,  as  in  confessor, 
yielded  to  the  prevailing  power  of  the  English  ante- 
penultimate accent.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Elphinston,  and  Entick  accent  This  word  on  the 
first  syllable;  and  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  John- 


■  ston.  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey,  on  the  second  ; 
Barclay  and  Penning  give  both,  but  prefer  the  first ; 
Mr.  Scott  gives  both,  and  prefers  the  second  :  but, 
from  the  opinion  that  is  foolishly  gone  forth,  that  we 
ought  to  accent  words  as  near  the  beginning  aa  pos- 
sible, there  is  little  doubt  tliat  the  antepenultimate 
accent  will  prevail."  Walker.  —  "  This  is  one  of  the 
words  over  which  fashion  now  relaxes  its  sway  in 
favor  of  the  more  consistent  accentuation  "  (eyc- 
ces'S9rj.    Smart. 

syC-Cio'y-OCs,  fl-..  [L.  succiduus\  sub,  under, 
and  cade,  to  full.]     Heady  to  fall.  Smart. 

syC-CIF'j^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  succus,  jnice,  and/cro, 
to  bear.]     Yielding  or  producing  sap.       Smart. 

SI?C'CI-NATE,  n,  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
succinic  acid  and  a  base.  Miller. 


SDC'CJ-NAT-?D, 
succinic  acid. 


Combined   or  mixed  with 
Clarke. 


SyC-ClNCT'  (sulc-singkt',  82),  a.  [L.  succingo,  suc- 
cinctus,  to  gird ;  sub,  under,  and  cingo,  to  gird ; 
It.  succinto;  Sp.  siwinto  ;  Fr.  succinct.'] 

1.  Having  the  clothes  drawn  up  to  disengage 
the  legs  ;  tucked  up  ;  girded,     [it.] 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct.  Mdton. 

2.  Short;  concise;  compact;  compendious; 
summary;  brief;  laconic;  condensed. 

A  strict  and  succinct  style  is  that  where  you  can  take  aivay 

nothing  without  loss,  and  that  loss  to  be  manifest.  Ji.  Jonson. 

A  tale  should  be  Judicious,  clear,  succinct,  Cozoper. 

Syn.  —  See  Short. 

SyC-CINCT'LY  (suk-singkt'le),  ad.  In  a  succinct 
manner  ;  briefly  ;  concisely.  Howell. 

SyC-CINCT'N^SS  (suk-singkt'nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  the  state  of  being  succinct ;  brevity.    South. 

SyC-ClN'IC,  a.  [L.  succinum,  amber.]  {Chem.) 
Noting  a  peculiar  acid  originally  obtained  from 
amber,  in  which  it  exists  ready  formed.   Miller. 

SUC'CI-NITE,  n.  [L.  succinum,  amber.]  {Min.) 
A  variety  of  garnet  of  an  amber  color.     Dana. 

SUC'CI-NOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  part&king  of,  or 
resembling  amber.  tfre. 

t  SyC-Crs'IpN,  n.  [L.  succisio.']  The  act  of  cut- 
ting off  or  down,  as  trees.  Bacon. 

SUC'COR.  V.  a.  [L.  81106217^0',  sub,  under,  and 
curro,  to  run  ;  It.  soccorrere ;  Sp.  socorrer ;  Fr. 
secourir.l  \i.  sl'CCOred  ;  pp.  srccORiNG, 
succoKED.]  To  assist  in  difficulty  or  distress  ; 
to  giye  assistance  to  ;  to  relieve  ;  to  aid  ;  to  help. 

To  succor  wasted  regions,  and  replace 

The  smile  of  opulence  in  sorrow's  face.  Cou^jer. 

Syn.  — See  Help. 

SUCCOR,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  succors;  relief;  aid;  assistance;  help. 

How  oft  do  they  [angels]  their  silver  bowers  leave 

To  come  to  succor  us  that  succor  want!  Spenser. 

2.  The  person  or  thing  that  succors  or  aids. 

Fearing  from  France  fresh  succors  every  day 

To  aid  Queen  Margaret,  which  perplexed  him  most.  Drayton. 

Syn.  —  See  Aid, 

SUC'COR-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  succored  or 
relieved;  relievable.     [k.]  Bellt' 

sCrc'C0R-:5R,  n.     One  who  succors.    Rom.  xvi.  2. 

SUC'COR-LESS,  u.     Without  succor.      Tho7nson. 

SUC'CO-RY,    n.      {Bot.)     The    common  name  of 


plants   of  the  genus   Cichorium ; 
See  Chiccoe-y. 


chiccory. — 
Miller. 


SUC'CO-TASH,  n.  [Narraganset  Indian  msick- 
quatash,  corn  boiled  whole.]  Food  made  of 
green  maize  and  beans  boiled  together. 

The  wise  Huron  is  welcome;  he  is  come  to  eat  his  succo- 
tasfi  with  his  brothers  of  the  lakes.  Cooper. 

St7C'CU-Bj9,  n.;  p\.  si/c'cu-n^.  [h.  sub,  under, 
and  cubo,  to  recline.]  A  kind  of  pretended  fe- 
male demon.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

StfC'CU-BtfS,  n.     [L.  sub  and  cubo,  to  recline.] 

1.  A  kind  of  pretended  demon.     Warburton. 

2.  {Med.)  Nightmare:  —  a  female  phantom 
with  which  a  man  in  his  sleep  may  believe  he 
has  intercourse.  Dunglison. 

SUC'cy-LA,  n.  [Mech.)  A  bare  axis  or  cylinder, 
with  staves  in  it  to  move  it  round,  but  without 
any  tympanum  or  peritrochium.  Hutton. 

SUC'cy-LENCE,    ?„_     The  quality  of  being  suc- 
SUC'cy-LEiV-Cy,  >  culent;  juiciness.       Kinnier. 
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SUC'Cy-LENT,  a.  [L.  succulentus ;  succus,  juice ; 
sugo^  to  suck  ;  It,  succulento ;  Sp.  suculento ; 
Fr.  succulent.']     Full  of  juice,  as  a  plant ;  juicy. 

Divine  Providence  lins  spreml  lier  table  every  where  —  not 
witli  a  luioeless  green  cnrpet,  but  with  mcculent  herbage  nnd 
nourishing  grass  upon  which  most  beasts  ffecd.  More. 

SUC'CU-LENT-LY,  ad.  With  succulence  ;  juicily. 

StJC'cy-LOfiS,  u.  Succulent ;  juicy.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

SUCCUMB',  V.  n.  [L.  succumbo  ;  sub,  under,  and 
cumbOy  to  lie  down  ;  It.  succumbere ;  Sp.  sucam- 
bir\  Fr.  succomber.]  [i.  succumbed;  ^^.  suc- 
cumbing, succumbed.]  To  yield;  to  submit; 
to  give  way  to  ;  to  sink  without  resistance. 

To  their  wills  we  must  succumb.  Httdibras. 

SUC-CUS-SA'TION,  ?i.  [L.  succusso,  to  jolt,  as  a 
horse  in  trotting.]  A  jolting  or  shaking,  as  of  a 
trotting  horse.  Browne. 

sy<;-CUS'SION  (suk-kusU'un),  n.     [L.  succussio.] 

1.  The  act  of  shaking;  agitation;  shake. 

The  tremulous  mtccii^sion  of  the  whole  human  body  [im- 
moderate laughter].  Martinus  ScriSleynm. 

2.  {Med.)  A  mode  of  ascertaining  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fluid  in  the  thorax,  by  slightly  shak- 
ing the  body  :  —  the  motion  impressed  on  the 
foetus  in  the  womb  by  alternately  pressing  the 
womb,  with  the  index-finger  of  one  hand  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina,  the  other  hand  being  ap- 
plied on  the  abdomen.  Dunglison. 

SUCH,  a.  Sipron,  [M.  Goth,  svalei/cs;  Old  High 
Ger.  solUi ;  Old  Saxon,  stdic;  A.  S.  sioilc;  Dut. 
zulk;  Ger.  solch.  —  Scot.  sic. —  R.  Gloucester 
writes  such^  suche,  and  suiche  ;  Piers  Plouhmaii, 
sochcj  such,  suche,  swiche.  —  R.  Brunne  con- 
stantly uses  sioilk,  and  WickUffe  also  uses 
swilke,  but  commonly  siche  or  such.  —  Suilk  and 
such  are  two  words,  the  former  composed  of  so 
or  swa  ilk,  and  the  latter  of  so  or  swa,  eke  or 
each,  — so  each,  suich,  such.    Richardson.'] 

1.  Of  that  kind;  of  the  like  kind;  —  with  as 
before  the  thing  to  which  it  relates. 

Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end?       Johnson, 
Thrice  he  essayed;  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tears  such  as  angels  weep  burst  forth.  Milton. 

2.  The  same  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  as. 

That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God; 
That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thj'self.         Alilton. 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day. 
In  mich  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Expressed  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  an  equal  pound  of  your  flesh.  Shah. 

Such  and  snch,  or  such  a  one,  phrases  used  in  refer- 
ence to  a  person  or  place  of  a  certain  kind. 
I  saw  him  yesterday 
"With  fntch  and  such.  Shak. 

—  Snch  lUcP;  similar  or  similar  persons  or  thinpa. 
'*  Drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like."  Gal.  v.  91. 
/^f  Such,  like  many,  is  followed,  instead  of  being 
preceded,  by  the  article  a.  By  the  ellipsis  of  a  sub- 
stantive, it  becomes  a  pronoun.  "  To  such  my  errand 
is."    Milton. 

'  SUCK,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  sucan,  to  suck ;  Dut.  zuigen  ; 
Ger.  saugeji;  'Duxi.suge;  Sw.sztga;  Icehsiuga, 
to  milk.  —  W.  sugno,  to  suck  ;  Gael,  suig,  suigh  ; 
Ir.  sagha.m.  —  L.  sugo,  suctus;  It.  succiare,  sue- 
chiare ;  Sp.  chitpnr,  sacar ;  Fr.  sucer.  —  Pol.  ssak ; 
Bohemian  sucaii.  —  Sansc.  chush.  —  "This  word 
may  be  formed  by  the  sound  or  noise  produced 
by  the  action  of  sucking,  and  is  related  to  the 
Ger.  Ziehen,  to  pull."     Bosworth.']     \i.  sucked  ; 

pp.  SUCKING,  SUCKED.] 

1.  To  draw  into  the  mouth,  as  a  liquid,  by 
forming  a  vacuum  with  the  tongue  acting  as  a 
piston  during  inspiration. 

still  she  drew 
The  sweets  frpm  every  flower,  and  sucked  the  dew.    Di'^jden. 
He  Slicked  new  poisons  witli  his  triple  tongue.         Pope. 

2.  To  draw  the  teat  of;  to  draw  milk  from 
with  the  mouth. 

Did  a  child  suck  every  day  a  new  nurse.  Locke. 

3.  To  draw  or  drain. 

Old  ocean,  sucked  through  the  porous  globe.      Thomson. 

4.  To  inhale  ;  to  inspire  ;  to  imbibe. 


These  lubbers,  peeping  through  a  broken  pane  . 
To  suck  fresh  air,  surveyed  the  neighboring  plain. 


Drj/den. 


SUCK,  V.  n.     1.  To  draw  by  exhausting  the  air,  as 
by  the  mouth  or  a  tube.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  draw  milk  from  the  teat  or  breast. 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear.       SliaJc. 

3.  To  draw  in  or  imbibe  any  thing.       Bacon. 

SUCK,  n.     1.  The  act  of  sucking.  Boyle. 

2.  Milk  drawn  from  the  breast.  Shak. 

3.  t  [L.  sifccus.]  Juice  ;  succulence.      'Ward. 


SUCK'5:R,  n.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  sucks. 

2.  The  embolus  or  piston  of  a  pump.  Wilkins. 

3.  A  pipe  through  which  any  thing  is  sucked 
or  drawn.     "  The  draining  sucker."        Philips. 

4.  A  piece  of  wet  leather  laid  on  a  stone,  and 
raised  in  the  middle  by  a  string  attached  to  that 
part,  thus  forming  a  vacuum  between  the  stone 
and  the  central  portion  of  the  leather,  and 
serving  to  cause  the  stone  to  adhere  to  the 
leather  so  as  to  be  lifted  from  the  ground.  Tate. 

5.  {Bot.)  A  branch  which  proceeds  from  the 
neck  of  a  plant  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and,  after  running  horizontally  and 
emitting  roots  in  its  course,  rises  out  of  the 
ground  and  forms  an  erect  stem,  that  soon  be- 
comes an  independent  plant.  Gray. 

6.  {Ich.')  A  name  applied  to  a  family  of  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes  {Cyclopteridce,  or,  in  some 
systems,  Discoboli),  having  the  ventral  fins  unit- 
ed together  into  a  disc,  by  which  they  are  ena- 
bled to  attach  themselves  to  marine  bodies. 
The  lump-sucker,  or  Cychpterus  lumpus,  is  an 
example.  —  See  Lump-suckek.  Baird.  —  A 
name  applied  to  North  American  fishes  of  the 
genus  Catastomus.     Stover. 

7.  A  nickname  applied  to  a  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Ba7'tlett. 

sf7CK'^R,  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  suckers.      Fuller. 

SUCK'^^'T,  31.  A  sweetmeat  to  be  sucked  or  dis- 
solved in  the  mouth.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

S&CK'lNG-BOT'TLE,n.  A  bottle  so  constructed 
that,  when  filled  with  milk,  it  can  be  sucked 
from,  instead  of  the  breast.  Locke. 

SUCK;iNG-FiSH,  rt.  {Ich.)  A  name  applied  to  a 
family  of  fishes,  of  which  one  genus  {Bcheneis) 
only  is  known,  distinguished  by  the  top  of  the 
head  being  flattened  and  occupied  by  a  laminat- 
ed disk,  composed  of  numerous  transverse  car- 
tilaginous plates,  the  edges  of  which  are  spiny 
and  directed  obliquely  backwaTds.  By  means 
of  this  apparatus  these  fishes  attach  themselves 
to  ships,  large  fishes,  as  sharks,  &c.,  and  other 
marine  bodies.  —  See  Kemora.  Baird. 

SUCK'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  sucking  manner;  grad- 
ually, as  by  sucking.  Chaucer. 

SUCK'ING-PUMP,  n.  A  suction-pump.     Brande. 

SUCK'LE  (suk'kl),  v.  a.  [Froiu  suck.]  \i.  suck- 
led ;  J3p.  SUCKLING,  suckled.]  To  nurse  at 
the  breast ;  to  give  suck  to. 

Two  thriving  calves  she  suckles  twice  a  day.       Dryden. 

tSUCK'I^E,  n.     A  teat ;  a  dug.       Sir  T.  Herbert. 

SUCK'LING,  n.  1.  A  young  child  or  animal  still 
suckled  ;  a  nursing  infant. 

tiave  ye  never  read.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings thou  hast  perfected  praise?  MaU.  xxi.  16, 

2.  A  kind  of  white  clover.  Clarke. 

SU'CROSE,  n,  {Chem.)  Cane  sugar;  —  as  dis- 
tinguished from  glucose,  or  grape-sugar.  Miller. 

SUCTION,  ?^.  [Sp.  succioji;  Fr.  suction.']~  The 
act  of  sucking ;  the  act  of  drawing,  as  a  liquid, 
into  the  mouth,  or,  more  commonly,  into  a  tube, 
by  exhausting  the  air.  Bacon. 

Suction  power,  (Med.)  the  force  exerted  on  the  blood 
in  the  veins  by  the  active  dilatation  of  the  heart ;  — 
sometimes  called  also  derivation.  Dnnghson. 

SUC'TION-PUMP,  n.  The  common  pump,  in 
which  two  valves  open  upwards.  Brande. 

SUC-TO'Rl-AL,  a.  Having,  or  pertaining  to, 
organs  or  parts  adapted  for  sucking  or  for  adhe- 
sion.    "  Suctorial  crustaceans."  Eng.  Cyc. 

SyC-TO'RJ-AN,  n.  [L.  sugo,  suctus,  to  suck.] 
(Ich.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  com- 
prehending those  which,  like  the  lamprey,  have 
a  circular  mouth  adapted  for  suction.      Brande. 

SUC-TO'RJ-OUS,  to.     Suctorial.  Kirby. 

SU'DAK,  n.     {Ich.)     A  kind  of  perch.       Wright. 

f  StJ'DA-RY,  71.  [L.  sudarium ;  sudor,  sweat.]  A 
napkin  or  handkerchief.  IVickliffe. 

t  SU-DA'TION,  71.  [L.  sudatio.]  The  act  of  sweat- 
ting  or  perspiring.  Bailey. 

SU'DA-TO-RY,  a.     Sweating  ;  perspiring.  Smart. 

SU'DA-TO-RY,  n.  [L.  sudatorium ;  sudo,  to 
sweat.]   Aliot-house  ;  a  sweating-bath.  Herbert. 


StJD'D^N,  a.  [A.  S.  sode7i.  —  L.  subita7ieus  ;  sub- 
itus,  sudden  ;  stibeo,  to  come  or  go  under,  to 
come  upon  secretly ;  sub,  imder,  secretly,  and 
eo,  to  go;  Old  Fr.  soubdain;  Fr.  soudain.] 

1.  Happening  without  previous  notice;  oc- 
curring unexpectedly  ;  unexpected  ;  abrupt. 

[In  the  drama]  all  that  is  said  is  to  be  supposed  the  effect 
of  sudden  thought.  D^fden. 

It  is  astonishing  to  read  of  the  sudden  change  in  the  mor- 
als of  men  which  it  [Christianity]  wrought.  Gilpin. 

2.  f  Hasty ;  precipitate;  rash;  passionate. 

Then  a  soldier. 
Full  of  strange  oatha,  and  bearded  like  a  pard, 
J6alous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel.       Shah. 

SIJD'DJIN,  n.  An  unexpected  time  or  occurrence; 
surprise.  **  Suddens.  ojnA.  surprisals.'*  Wotton, 
Of,  on,  or  upon  a  sudden,  suddenly  ;  unexpectedly  ; 
sooner  tlian  was  anticipated.  "  AH  of  a  sudden,  he 
drops  the  pagan,  and  talks  in  the  sentiments  of  re- 
vealed religion."  Jiddison.  "  How  art  thou  lost ! 
how  oil  a  sudden  lost  !  "     Milton. 

SUD'D^N-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  sudden  manner  ;  un- 
expectedly ;  without  preparation. 

To  the  pale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near.  Dryden. 

2.  t  Soon  ;  quickly ;  immediately. 

Meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury.  S!ink. 

SUD'D^N-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  sudden  ; 
unexpectedness.  Spenser. 

SU-DO-RIF'^R-OOs,  a.  [L.  sudor,  sweat,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  (^472^^.)  Serving  to  carry  away 
sweat.     **  Sudoriferous  ducts."  Dungliso7i. 

SU-DO-Ri[F'lC,  a.  [L.  sudor,  sweat,  and^aCTO,  to 
make  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  sudorijlco ;  Fr.  sudor ifique.] 
Producing  or  causing  sweat ;  promoting  per- 
spiration.    "  Sudorific  herbs."  Baco7i. 

SU-DO-RIF'IC,  n.  A  medicine  that  excites  or 
promotes  sweat  or  perspiration.  Arhuthnot. 

SU-DO-RIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  sud.or,  sweat,  and 
paro,  to  furnish.]  (Anat.)  Noting  the  glands 
or  organs  which  secrete  pei;spiration.  Dunglison. 

f  SU'DOR-OUS,  «.     Consisting  of  sweat.  Bi'owne. 

SU'DR4,n.  The  fourth  caste  among  the  Hin- 
doos, comprehending  mechanics  and  laborers. 

The  duty  of  the  sudra  is  servile  attendance  upon  the 
higher  classes,  and  especially  the  Brahmins.  P.  Cyc. 

SUD^,  n.  pi.  ["Past  participle  sod,  sodden,  from 
the  A.  S.  verb  seotha7i,  to  seethe."  Richardson.] 
Water  impregnated  with  soap;  a  solution  of 
soap  in  water. 

To  he  in  the  suds,  to  be  in  difficulty.  "No  bad 
representation  of  Sancho  Panza  in  the  suds,  with  the 
dish-clout  about  his  neck."  Smollett. 

fl®="  Webster  considers  this  to  be  a  noun  singular: 
of  this  there  are  no  authorities  in  proof,  and  common 
use  makes  it  plural."     Smart. 

SUE  (su),  V.  a.  [li.sequor,  to  follow;  It.  segui7-e, 
seguitare;  Sp.  seguir;  Fr.  suivre.]      [i.  SUED; 

pp.  SUING,  SUED.] 

1.  t  To  follow  ;  to  come  or  go  after.  Wickli^e. 

2.  (Falconry.)  To  clean,  as  the  beak.  Johnson. 

3.  (Naut.)  To  place  or  leave  high  and  dry  on 
shore,  as  a  vessel ;  —  written  also  sew.       Dana. 

4.  (Laiv.)  To  prosecute,  as  an  action  already 
commenced ;  to  follow  up  to  its  proper  termina- 
tion :  —  to  follow  at  law  ;  to  prosecute  judicial- 
ly ;  to  bring  an  action  against;  to  commence 
a  suit  against.  Burrill. 

To  sue  out,  (Law.)  to  obtain  judicially,  as  a  writ; 
to  issue  ;—  applied  only  to  process,  particularly  such 
as  is  granted  specially.  Burrill. 

SUE,  V.  n.     1.  To  beg;  to  entreat;  to  petition. 

We  were  not  born  to  site,  but  to  command,  Sfictk. 

^  2.  To  prosecute  judicially ;  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion ;  as,  "  To  su^  for  damages."  Uyight. 
3.  (Naut.)  To  be  high  and  dry  on  shore,  as  a 
vessel ;  to  be  sued  or  sewed.  Dana. 

SU']G;NT,  a.  Even  ;  smooth  ;  plain  ;  regular  :  — 
quiet ;  easy  ;  insinuating.  Jennings. 

je®=- Provincial  in  England,  and  local,  U.  S. 

SV'^NT-'LY,ad.    Evenly;  smoothly.        Palmer. 

fSU'^R,  n.     One  who  sues;  a  suitor.  Lord. 

StJ'^T,  n.      [W.  swyf.  —  'Fr.  suif.  —  *'  Sewet  or 

5we^,  because  it  is  siceet.'*  Richardso7i.  —  Sewet. 

Holland.]      A  hard  fat  situated  about  the  loins 

and  kidneys,  as  of  the  ox  or  sheep.      Wiseman. 

^^^When  suet  is  melted  down,  it  forms  tallow.   ' 


A,  E,  i,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  d,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  \,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   vkR^,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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Mutton  suet  is  of  firmer  consistence  than  that  from 
the  ox;  its  solid  portion  conMsta  almost  entirely  of 
Btearine.  Miller. 

SU'^T-Y,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling, suet.  Sharp. 

SfJF'FJpR,  v..  a.  [L.  suffero  ;  suh,  under,  and,/e?*o, 
to  bear;  It.  soff'erire  ;  Sp. s2^//vr;  Yx.  souff'nr.'\ 

\i.  SUFFERED  ;  pp.  SUFFERING,  SUFFERED.] 

1.  To  bear;  to  undergo;  to  feel; — used  of 
what  is  painful  or  injurious. 

A  man  of  great  wrath  shall  suffer  puniBhtnent.  Prov.  xix,  19. 
I  am  instructed  both  to  abound  and  to  Buffer  need.  Phil.  iv.  12. 

2.  To  bear  up  under ;  not  to  sink  under;  to 
endure  ;  to  sustain,;  to  support ;  to  tolerate. 

Our  epirit  and  strength  entire 
Sta-ongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains.         Milton. 

3.  To* allow;  to  admit ;  to  permit. 

God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to    be  tempted 
above  that  ye  are  able.  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

4.  To  be  affected  by  ;  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  air  now  must  suffer  change.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Admit,  Allow,  Bear,  Feel,  Tol- 
erate. 

SfJF'FpR,  V.  n.  1.  To  undergo  pain  or  incon- 
venience.    "  I  have  suffered  like  a  girl."  Ska/c. 

Prudence  and  good-breeding  are  in  all  stations  necessary; 
and  most  young  men  suffer  in  the  want  of  them.  Locke. 

2.  To  undergo  punishment ;  to  be  punished. 

The  father  was  first  condemned  to  suffer  upon  a  day  ap- 
pointed, and  the  son  afterwards.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  be  injured,  impaired,  or  lessened. 

Public  business  suffers  by  private  inSrmities.  Temple. 

SUF'F^R-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  suffered  or  en- 
dured ;  endurable  ;  tolerable.  Wotton. 

Sl>F'F5R-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Tolerableness.  Scott, 

SUF'FipR-A-BLy,  ad.  Tolerably;  so  as  to  be  suf- 
fered or  endured.  Addison. 

SUF'FPR-ANCE,  n.  [L.  sufferajitia ;  It.  soffe- 
renza;  Sp.  sufrimieiito;  Ft.  souffrance.'] 

1.  The   state   of  suffering;  endurance;  suf- 
fering ;  pain.    *'  Lingering  sufferance."     Shak. 

2.  Patience;  moderation;  a  bearing  with. 

Hasty  heat  tempering  with  sufferance  wise.         Spenser. 

3.  Permission  without  right,  or  by  omission 
to  enforce  a  right ;  allowance  ;  toleration.  Shak. 

Somewhiles  by  sufferance,  and  soniewhiles  by  special  leave 
and  favor,  they  erected  to  themselves  oratories.  Hooker. 

4.  A  permission  granted  by  the  customs  for 
the  shipment  of  certain  goods.  Simmonds. 

SUF'FeR-ANCE-WHARF,  n.  A  wharf  licensed 
by  the  customs,  and  where  custom-house  officers 
attend.  Simmonds. 

SUF'F^R-pR*  ?i.  1.  One  who  suffers  or  undergoes 
pain,  inconvenience,  or  loss. 

A  sufferer  in  his  subjects'  crimes.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  suffers  or  permits.  Johnson. 

SijF'F^lR-lNG,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  one 
who  suffers  or  permits  ;  sufferance. 

2.  Pain,  inconvenience,  or  loss  suffered  or 
endured ;  distress ;  misery ;  poverty  ;  want. 

For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferivga  of  this  present  time  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared' with  the  glory  which  shall  lie  re- 
vealed in  us.  Horn.  viii.  18. 
To  each  his  sufferings:  all  are  men, 

Condemned  alike  to  groan  — 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 
Th'  uufeeliug  for  his  own.  Gray. 

SUF'F?R-1NG-LY,  ad.    With  pain  or  suffering.  ' 

SUF-FlCE'  (suf-flz/,  66)  [suf-flz',  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
F.Ja  Sm.\  suf-f is',  if.  —  See  Sacrifice],  v.  n. 
[L.  suffUcio ;  sm6,  under,  andyaczo,  to  make  ;  Fr. 
suffire.'\  [i.  sufficed  ;  pp.  sufficing,  suf- 
ficed.] To  be  enough  ;  to  be  sufficient;  to  be 
equal  to  the  end,  object,  or  purpose. 

To  recount  almighty  works, 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice. 
Or  heart  of  man  su^ice  to  comprehendi'  Milton. 

SUF-FIce'  (suf-fiz',  Q^)yV.  a.  1.  To  be  enough  or 
'sufficient  for  ;  to  satisfy  ;  to  content. 

liOrd,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  suMceth  us.    John  xiv.  8. 

2.  fTo  supply  ;  to  furnish ;  to  afford. 


Whose  plenteous  urn 
Sufficeth  fatness  to  the  fruitful  com. 


1  The  state  of  being  sufficient  or  adequate  to 
the  end  proposed;  adequacy. 

This  he  did  with  that  readiness  and  suffciency  as  at  once 
gave  testimony  to  his  ability,  and  to  the  evidence  of  the  truth 
he  asserted.  Fell. 

lam  not  so  confident  of  my  own  suffcicnci/.      K.  Charles. 

2.  Enough;  competence. 


D}-yden. 

Sufficiency ; 
Watts. 


SUF-Fl"Ci:pNCE    (suf-fish'ens), 
'enough;  adequacy,     [r.] 

SUF-F["CI5N-CY  (saf-fish'en-se),  n.  [L.  suffl- 
cientia;  It.  sujicienza;  ^p.  sujiciencia;  Fr.suf- 
Jisance.'] 


An  elegant  suj^cienc;/,  content, 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 

[11.] 


Thomson. 

Temple. 


3.  Conceit ;  self-sufficiency. 
Syn.  —  See  Enough. 

SUF-FI"CIJE;NT  (suf-f  Ish'ent),  a.  [L.  sufficio,  suf- 
Jieiens,  to  be  enougli,  to  suffice  ;  It.  sujjiciente ; 
Sp.  sufiaiente  ;  Fr.  suffisant?\ 

1.  Enough ;    adequate ;    equal  to  an  end  or 
purpose ;  competent.  *'  A  sufficient  time."  Swift. 

Svjjicient  unto  the  day  is  tho  evil  thereof.        Matt.  vi.  3. 

2.  Qualified  or  competent  for  any  thing  by 
fortune  or  otherwise,  as  to  pay  ;  responsible. 

In  saying  he  is  a  good  man,  understand  me  that  he  is 
sufficient.  Shak. 

SyF-Fl"CI5NT-LY  (siif-fisU'ent-Ie),  ad.  To  a  suf- 
ficient degree ;  enough.  Milton. 

SyP-Fl9'[NG  (siif-f3z'jng),;j.  a.  Affording  enough. 

SUF-Pig'JNG-NESS  (suf-flz'jiig-iies),  n.  The  state 
of  sufficing ;  sufficiency.  Coleridge. 

fsOp'FI-^A^rCE,  or  SDF-Fi'^AM-CE,  n.  [Fr.] 
Sufficiency  ;   plenty ;  enough.  Spenser. 

SUF'FiX  (114),  n.  A  letter  or  syllable  added  at 
the  end  of  a  word;  an  affix  ;  a  postfix.  P.  Cyc. 

SUF-PIX',  V.  a.  [L.  snMgo,  suffixus,  to  fix  on ;  srib, 
under,  andTf^o,  to  &.]  \i.  sufpixed  ;  pp.  SUF- 
FixiNG,  SUFFIXED.]  To  annex  to  the  end  of  a 
word,  as  a  letter  or  a  syllable.      C.  Richardson. 

SUF-FIX'ION,  n.  The  act  of  suffixing,  or  the 
state  of  being  suffixed.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

t  SUF-FLAm'J-NAte,  v.  a.  [L.  sufflamino,  siif- 
flaminatus ;  suffiamen,  a  clog,  a  break.]  To 
stop,  as  by  a  clog  ;  to  trig ;  to  impede.  Barroxo. 

tSUF-FLATE',  v.  a.  [L.  sufflo,  sufflatus.']  To 
blow  up  ;  to  inflate.  Bailey. 

The  act  of 
Geddes. 


SUF-FLA'TION,   n.     [L.   sufflatio.'] 
blowing  up  ;  inflation,     [r.] 

SUF'FO-CATE,  V.  a.  (X.  suffoeo ;  sub,  under,  and 
faux,faueis,  a  jaw;  It.  suffocare\  Sp.  sufocar; 
Fr.  suffoquer.l  \i.  suffocated  ;  pp.  suffo- 
cating, SUFFOCATED.]  To  kiU^  by  stopping 
respiration;  to  choke  to  death;'  to  strangle, 
stifle,  or  smother.  SKak. 

All  involved  in  smoke,  the  latent  foe 

From  every  eranny  sujfocated  falls.  Tliontson. 

Syn.  —  To  suffocate,  stifle,  smother,  and  choke,  all 
express  tiie  act  of  stopping  the  breath  in  different 
ways.  Suffocated  and  stifled  by  smoke,  vapor,  and 
close  air;  smothered  by  excluding  tiie  air  and  by  close 
covering  ;  choked  with  food. 

t  SUF'FO-CATE,  a.    Choked ;  suffocated.    Shak. 

S&F'FO-CAT-ING,  p.  a.  Producing  suffocation, 
or  tending  to  suffocate  ;  stifling. 

SUF'FO-CAT-ING-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  suffocate. 

SUF-FO-CA'TION,  ».  [L.  suffocatio  ;  It.  suff'oca- 
sione  ;  Sp.  sufocacion  ;  Fr.  suffocation.']  The 
act  of  suffocating,  or  the  state  of  being  suffo- 
cated ;  death  or  suspended  animation  resulting 
from  impeded  respiration,  as  by  the  inhalation 
of  noxious  gases,  or  by  drowning,  strangling,  or 
smothering.  Bacon. 

StJF'FO-CA-TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  suffocate  or 
choke.     "  Suffocative  catarrhs."         Arbuthnot. 

SU-F-FOS'SION  (suf-fosh'iin),  n.  [L.  suffossio ;  stif- 
fodio,  suff'ossus,  to  dig  underneath ;  sub,  under, 
a.ni  fodio,  to  dig.]  The  act  of  digging  under  or 
undermining,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

SUF'FRA-GAN,  n.  [Low  L.  sufraganeus ;  It. 
suffraga.no  ;  Sp.  sufragano  ;  Fr.  suffragant.  — 
See  Suffrage.]  (Eccl.)  A  bishop  as  subject 
to  his  metropolitan  or  archbishop  ;  —  so  named 
either  on  account  of  the  suffrages  given  by 
bishops  in  provincial  synods,  or  because  they 
cannot  be  consecrated  without  the  suffrage  or 
consent  of  the  archbishop.         Eden.    Brande. 

SUF'FRA-GAN,  a.  Assisting ;— applied  to  a 
bishop,  as  subject  to  his  metropolitan.        Ash. 

SUF'FEA-GAN-SIllP,  n.  The  state  or  the  office 
of  a  suffragan.  Fuller. 


tSUF'FRA-GANT,  ci.     Suffragan.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  SUF'FRA-GANT,  n.  [Fr.]  A  suffragan.    Taylor. 

tSUF'FRA-GATE,  t..  7i.     To  vote.  Hale. 

tSUF'FRA-GA-TOR,  n.  [L.  suffragator.']  One 
who  favors  or  assists  with  his  vote.   Bp.  Felton. 

SUF'FRA^E,  n.  [L.  suffragivm;  It.  siffragio  ; 
Sp.  sufragio  ;  Fr.  suffrage.] 

1.  A  voice  given  on  a  controverted  point,  as 
in  a  deliberative  assembly,  at  an  election,  &c. ; 
a  vote  ;  —  act  of  voting. 

People  of  Rome,  and  people's  tribunes  liere, 
I  asK  your  voices  and  your  suffrages; 
"Will  you  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronieus?     Shak. 
Lactantius  and  St.  Austin  eontirm  by  their  suffrage  tlie 
observation  made  by  the  heatiien  writers.  Atterbmti. 

2.  The  united  voice  of  a  congregation  in 
prayer :  —  a  short  prayer.  Book  of  Com.  Prayer. 

The  suffrages  of  all  the  saints.  Golden  Legend, 

3.  Aid;  assistance;  help,    [ii,]    Darrington. 
Syn.  —  See  Vote. 

tSUF-FRAp't-NOUS,  a.  [L.  suffrago,  the  ham 
or  hough.]     Pertaining  to  the  hough.    Broicne. 

SUP'FRA-gJlST,  n.  One  who  has  the  right  of  suf- 
frage ;  one  entitled  to  vote.  Ec.  Rev. 

SUF-FEU-TES'C^NT,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
frutex,fruticis.  Si  shrnh.']  (Bot.)  Woody  at  the 
base  only  ;  partially  shrubby.  Gray. 

SUF-FRLT'TJ-COSE,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  char- 
acter of  an  under-shrub  ;  suflrutescent.5aZ/bM?'. 

SUF-FR(J'TI-COUS,  a.     Suffruticose.  Smart. 

SLTF-FU'M[-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  suffumigo,  siiffumi- 
gatus ;  sub,  under,  andfitmigo,  to  smoke  ;  Junius, 
smoke,  and  ago,  to  drive.]     \i.  suffumigated  ;  " 

pp.  SUPFUMIGATING,  SUFFUMIGATED.]  To  fumi- 
gate from  below  or  beneath.  Aiidreics. 

SUF-FU-Ml-GA'TION,  re.  [L.  suffumigatio ;  It. 
suffumigazione ;  Fr.  suff'mnigation.}  The  act 
of  fumigating;  fumigation.  Wiseman. 

tSUF-FU'MipE,  ™.    A  medical  fume.         Harvey. 

SUF-FU§E'  (suf-fiiz'),  v.  a.  [L.  suffundo,  suffu- 
sus ;  sub,  under,  ^Jidifundo,  to  pour.]  [i.  suf- 
fused ;  pp.  SUFFUSING,  SUFFUSED.]  To  Over- 
Spread  with  something  expansible,  as  with  a 
vapor,  fluid,  or  tincture  ;  to  spread  over. 

When  purple  light  sliall  next  suffuse  the  slties.         Pope. 
While  tears  his  clieeks  sujfuso.  Uoole. 

SUF-FU'§ION  (suf-fu'zhun),  n.  [L.  suffusio  ;  It. 
suffusione  ;  Sp.  sufusion  ;  Fr.  suffusion.] 

1.  The  act  of  suffusing.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  suffused  or  spread  over. 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs, 

Or  dim  suff'usion  veiled.  Stilton. 

SU'Fl,n.;  pi.  sO'FiE^.    See  SoFi.         De  Lacy. 

SO'FI^M,  re.     See  Sofism.  Brande. 

SUG,  n.  [L.  sugo,  to  suck.]  A  kind  of  small 
worm  used  for  bait.  Walton. 

SUG'AR  (shijg'jr,  92),  re.  [Sansc.  (arkara;  Ma- 
lay jagara ;  Arab  i;  Per.  sukkar ;  Slav,  zakar. 

—  Gr.  cQK^ap,  adKj^afii,  aaKxafjou;  L.  saccharum  ; 
It.  zucchero  ;  Sp.  azucar  ;  Fr.  Sucre.  —  Dut. 
suiker;  Gei.  zuckcr  ;  Dan.  sukker  \  ^vf.  socker. 

—  "W.  sugr ;  Ir.  sia£ra.]  A  sweet  substance  ob- 
tained from  many  vegetable  juices,  but  princi- 
pally from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  by  evapo- 
rating the  water  which  it  contains. 

.6^  Tliere  arc  four  principal  varieties  of  sugar, — 
cane  sugar,  fruit  sugar,  grape  sugar,  and  milk  sugar. 
Tiiese  varieties  dilTcr  in  external  appearance,  in  chem- 
ical composition,  and  in  chemical  characters —  Cane 
sugar,  sugar  obtained  chiefly  from  sugar  cane  {Hac- 
cMruvi  ojflcinaruvt),  the  sugar  ma|lle  {Acer  sacchari- 
viim),  and  beet-root,  and  contained  in  a  great  many 
otlier  vegetables.  It  is  extracted  from  the  juice  of 
these  planjs  by  evaporation  and  crystallization.  It 
crystallizes,  liy  tlie  rapid  cooling  of  a  strong  sirup, 
in  small  grains,  as  in  loaf  sugar  ;  or,  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess, in  large,  four-sided,  rhomboidal  prisms,  termi- 
nated by  diliedral  summits; — called  alsosMcro.se 

Fruit  sugar,  sugar  existing  ready-formed  in  honey  and 
in  most  acidulous  fruits,  not  crystallizable,  and  par- 
tially convertible  into  grape  sugar  by  being  boiled  in 
dilute  acids.     It  forms  a  sirupy  liquid,  and  is  very 

abundant  in  treacle  ;  —  called  also  fructose Orape 

sugar,  sugar  occurring  in  the  juice  of  many  plants, 
and  constituting  the  crystals  whicll  form  in  honey; 
also  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  starch,  cane 
sugar,  ligneous  fibre,  sugar  of  milk,  &c.,  when  boiled 
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,  with  diluted  acids  It  also  constitutes  the  hard,  gran- 
ular, sweet  masses  coininon  in  old  dried  fruits,  such 
as  raisins,  figs,  &c.  It  requires  nearly  two  parts  and 
a  half  of  it  to  produce  tlie  same  sweetening  effect  as 
IS  produced  by  one  part  of  cane  sugar.  It  crystallizes 
in  cubes  or  square  tables,  and  from  hot  alcohol  in  an- 
hydrous prisms;  —  called  also  starch  suffur,  and  frlu- 
cose.  —  Milk  sugar,  sugar  occurring  only  in  the  milk 
of  animals,  and  having  less  sweetening  power  than 
grape  sugar.  It  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  and 
is  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  boiling  it  with  dilute 
acids  J  —  called  also  sugar  of  milk,  lactitte,  and  lactose. 
—  The  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light 
is  rotated  from  left  to  right,  but  unequally,  by  solu- 
tions of  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar,  and  milk  sugar,  and 
from  right  to  left  by  asolution  of  fruit  sugar.  Polarized 
light  has  been  used  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  sugar, 
and  the  degree  of  rotation  to  indicate  the  quantity, 
and  even  the  quality,  of  the  sugar  present.  —  Diabetic 
suffarj  sugar  identical  with  g-lur.ose,  or  grape  sugar, 
sometimes  existing  as  a  morbid  constituent  of  the 
urine  in  cases  of  diabetes.  Gregory.  Miller.  Pereira. 
Sugar  of  lead,  (Chem.)  the  acetate  of  lead,  a  sweet, 
white,  poisonous  salt.  Miller. 

STJG'AR  (shug'^ir),  v.  a.  [^.  SUGARED  ;  pp.  SUGAR- 
ING, SUGARED.]  To  impregnate,  mix,  or*  sea- 
son with  sugar,  or  as  with  sugar  ;  to  sweeten. 

And  sugared  speeches  whispered  in  mine  ear,       Fairfax. 

SUG'AR  (shilg'gr),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  made  of, 
sugar.  Scott. 

SUG'AR-BA'KgR  (sliug'str-),  /i.  A  manufacturer 
or  refiner  of  sugar.  Johnson. 

SUG'AR-BEET  (shfig'^r-),  n.  A  species  of  beet 
from  which  sugar  is  obtained,  particularly  Beta 
alba,  or  Silesian  beet.  Simmonds. 

SUG'AR-BER-RY  (shug'?r-),  n.  A  small  or  me- 
dium-sized tree  bearing  sweet  and  edible  fruits ; 
hackberry  ;  Celtis  oceidentalis.  Gray. 

SUG'AR-B6x  (shug'^r-),  n.  A  box  for  contain- 
ing sugar  ;  —  particularly  a  large  wooden  box  in 
which  sugar  is  exported.  Simmonds. 

tSUG'AR-CAN'DI-AN,n.  Sugar  candy.  Bp.  Hall. 

SUG'AR-CAN'DY  (shug'gr-J,  7i.  Candy  made  of 
sugar  ;  sugar  candied  or  crystallized.         Shak. 

SUG'AR-CANE  (shug'^r-),  n.  (Bot.)  A  tropical, 
gramineous  plant,  from  the  expressed  juice  of 
which  sugar  is  principally  made ;  Saccharum 
officinarum .  Gray . 

J3@=  The  sugar-cane  is  propagated  by  slips.  It 
takes  from  twelve  to  sixteen  months,  according  to  the 
temperature,  for  it  to  arrive  at  maturity.  Towards 
the  flowering-season,  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  stem 
acquires  a  straw-yellow  color.  Some  planters  cut 
the  cane  before  the  flowering-season,  but  most  some 
weeks  after.    Tomlinson. 

SUG'AR-HOUSE  (shug'-),  «.  A  house  or  building 
for  preparing  sugar  from  cane  juicej  or  for  re- 
fining sugar  ;  a  manufactory  of  sugar.     Clarke. 

SUG'AR-I-NESS  (siiug'^r-e-nes),  w.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  sugary.  Clarke. 

SUG'AR-ING  (shug'?r-ing),  7i.  The  act  of  one  who 
sugars:  —  sugar  mixed  with  or  sprinkled  on 
any  thing.  Clarke, 

SUG'AR- LESS  (shug'sir-les),  a.  Having  no  sugar  ; 
not  sweetened.     *'  Sugarless  tea."  Cowper. 

SUG'AR-LOAF  (shug'^tr-lof),  n.  A  loaf  or  conical 
mass  of  refined  sugar.  Knox. 

.  SUG'AR-MA'PLE  (shiig'jr-ma'pl),  n.  A  species 
of  maple  from  the  sap  of  which  sugar  is  ob- 
tained ;  rock-maple  ;  Acer  saccharinum.  Gray. 

StJG'AR-MILL  (shug'&r-mjl),  n.  A  mill  or  _ma- 
chiiie,  furnished  with  rollers,  usually  of  iron 
and  three  in  number,  placed  so  as  to  revolve 
with  the  surfaces  close  to  each  other,  for  ex- 
pressing the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  U7-e. 

sOg'AR-iMITE  (shug'ar-),n.  [Ent.)  An  apterous 
insect  with  six  legs  and  silvery  scales  ;  Lepisma 
saccharina.  Wright. 

SUG'AR-OR'CHARD  (shug'jr-),  rt.  A  collection 
of  sugar-maples  preserved  in  a  forest  for  ob- 
taining sugar  from.    [Local,  IT.  S.]        Bartlett. 

SUG'AR-PLUM  (shftg'?r-),  n.  A  small  sweet- 
meat or  ball  of  confectionery.  Maunder. 

SiyG'AR-TREE  (shug'gr-),  n.     A  sugar-maple. 

sOg'AR-Y  (shiig'^r-e),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  re- 
senibling,  or  containing  sugar;  sweet.   Spenser. 


2.  Fond  of  sugar  or  of  sweet  things.  *'  Stig- 
ary  palates."  Hist,  of  Royal  Society. 

Sy-^ES'C^NT,  a.  [L.sugo,  siigcns,  to  suck.]  Per- 
taining to  sucking,     [r.]  Paley. 

II  SUG-GEST'  (siig-jest'  or  sud-jest')  [sug-jest',  W,  P. 
J.  F.  R.  C.  Ml).;  syd-je'st',  S.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.], 
V.  a.  [L.  suggero,  suggestus;  sub,  under,  and 
gerOi  to  carry,  to  bring  ;  It.  suggerire  ;  Sp.  suge- 
rir  ;  Fr.  suggh-er^  \i.  suggested  ;  pp.  SUG- 
GESTING; SUGGESTED.] 

1.  To  hint ;  to  intimate ;  to  indicate ;  to 
prompt ;  to  allude  to  ;  to  insinuate. 

Why  dost  thou,  then,  swffj/esi  to  me  distrust?        Milton. 
To  nurse 
The  growing  seeds  of  wisdom,  that  migoe^t, 
By  every  pleasing  image  they  present. 
Reflections  sueh  as  meliorate  the  heart. 
Compose  the  passions,  and  exalt  the  mind.       Cowper. 

2.  fTo  tempt;  to  seduce. 

Tender  youth  is  soon  suggested.  Shak: 

3.  fTo  inform  secretly  or  privately. 

We  must  suggest  the  people.  Shak. 

JB^  "  Though  the  first  g  in  exaggerate  is,  by  a  care- 
lessness of  pronunciation,  assimilated  to  the  last,  this 
is  not  always  the  case  in  the  present  word.  For, 
though  we  sometimes  hear  it  sounded  as  if  written 
sud-jest,  the  must  correct  speakers  generally  preserve 
the  first  and  last  g  in  their  distinct  and  separate 
sounds.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Nares 
pronounce  the  g  in  both  syllables  soft,  as  if  written 
sud-jest.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Barclay  make 
the  first  g  hard,  and  the  second  soft,  as  if  written 
sug-jcst,  as  I  have  done  ;  for,  as  the  accent  is  not  on 
these  consonants,  there  is  not  the  same  apology  for 
pronouncing  the  first  soft  as  there  is  in  exaggerate.^* 
Walker. 
Syn.  —  See  Insinuate. 

[|  SUG-gJEST'^R,  n.   One  who  suggests.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  SUG-^EST'ION  (sug-jest'yun)j  n.  [L.  suggestio ; 
It.  sugpestione ;  Sp.  sugestion  ;  Fr.  suggestioii.'j 

1.  The  act  of  suggesting,  or  that  which  is 
suggested ;  intimation  ;  hint. 

Ry  whose  nugoestion  I  took  in  hand  this  work.         Sl'elion. 
Evil,  secret  suggestions,  which  our  invisible  enemy  is  al- 
ways apt  to  minister.  Hooker. 

2.  A  temptation  ;  secret  incitement.       Shak. 

3.  t  A  crafty  device.  Holinshed. 

4.  {Met.)  That  power  of  the  mind  to  which 
our  natural  judgments  or  principles  of  common 
sense  are  referred,  or  an  intimation  which  is 
the  result  of  experience  and  habit.       Berkeley. 

5.  (Laio.)  A  statement  or  entry  made  on  a 
record  for  information  to  the  court.         Burrill. 

Syn.  — See  Hint. 

II  SUG-^ES'TIVE,  a.  That  suggests;  making 
suggestion  ;  hinting  or  starting  thought  or  ideas. 

He  [Bacon]  is  througliout,  and  especially  in  his  essays,  one 
of  the  most  suggestive  authors  that  ever  wrote.  Whatehj. 

SUG-QJES'TIVE-LY,  ad.   In  a  suggestive  manner. 

SnG-gJES'TJVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  suggestive.  Clarke. 

t  SUG'^IL,  t?.  a.  '[L.  suggillo.']  To  defame;  to 
blacken  ;  to  sully.  Strype. 

tSUG'9IL-LATE  (sug'je-lat),  V.  a.  [L.  suggilh, 
sicggillatus.']   To  beat  black  and  blue.  Wisema7i. 

SUG-g^IL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.suggillatio;  Fr.  sugil- 
lation.']  {Med.)  A  livid,  black,  or  yellow  spot 
produced  by  blood  effused  into  the  areolar  tis- 
sue from  a  contusion  :  —  also  a  spontaneous  ef- 
fusion occurring  as  the  result  of  disease,  or  after 
death.  "  Dunglison. 

SU'I-CIDAL,  a.  Relating  to  suicide  ;  partaking, 
or  of  the  nature,  of  suicide.  Brit.  Crit. 

SU'J-CI-DAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  suicidal  manner.  Faher. 

SU'I-CIDE,  h.  [L.  5m,  of  one's  self,  and  ccedo,  to 
kill ;  It.  &;  Sp.  suicidio  ;  Fr.  suicide.'] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  designedly  kills  him- 
self; the  voluntary  taking  away  of  one's  own 
life;  self-slaughter;  self-murder;  self-homicide. 

The  command.  Thou  shall  not  kill,  forbids  suicide  ag  well 
as  homicide.  Fleming. 

2.  One  who  deliberately  and  intentionally 
kills  himself ;  one  who  commits  self- slaughter. 

^^  In  law  suicide  is  the  deliberate  and  intentional 
destruction  of  one's  self,  by  a  person  of  years  of  dis- 
cretion, and  in  his  senses.  .  .  .  Self-slaughter  by  an 
insane  man,  or  a  lunatic,  is  not  an  act  of  suicide, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law.    Burrill. 

,6^  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 


our  good  writers  use  self-homicide,  never  suicide. 
The  coming  up  of  suicide  is  marked  by  this  passage 
in  PhilUps'  '-New  World  of  Words,"  1671,  3d  edi- 
tion :  "  Nor  less  to  be  exploded  is  the  word  '  suicidr,^ 
which  may  as  well  seem  to  participate  of  sms,  a  bow, 
as  of  the  pronoun  sui."     Trench. 

SU-I-CiD'I-CAL,  a.     Suicidal,     [r.]         Maunder. 

3[J'I-Ci-DISM,  n.     The  state  or  the  quality  of  be- 
ing suicidal  or  self-murdering.  Clarke. 

tSIJ'r-Ci§M,  n.     The  act  of  a  suist;  the  sin  of  a 
suist;  selfishness.  Whitlock. 

Sil'i  OEJV'ER-IS.    [L.]    Of  his  or  its  own  kind  ; 
peculiar ;  individual.  Jenyns. 

fSU'IL-LA^E  (sii'e-laj),  n.     [Old  Fr.  souillage.'] 
Filth ;  foul  matter ;  muck.  Wotton. 

SU'ING,  p.  from  sue.     See  Sue. 

SU'lNG,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  sues  ;  a  suit. 

t  SU'ING,  n.     [Fr.  suer,  to  sweat.]     The  act  or 
the  process  of  soaking  through.  Bacon. 

SU'ING-LY,  ad.     By  suing.  Sir  T.  More. 

fSU'lST,  n.     [L.   sui,  of  one's  self.]     A  selfish 
person  ;  an  egotist ;  a  self-seeker.       Whitlock. 

SUIT  (sGt),«.     [Fr.  smYe.  — See  Sue.] 

1.  t Pursuit;  prosecution.  Spenser. 

2.  t  Consecution  ;  sequence;  order;  course. 
"  The  same  kind  and  suit  of  weather."   Bacon. 

3.  A  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind  fol- 
lowing, correspondent,  or  suited  to  each  other 
or  used  together;  a  set ;  as,  **  A  suit  of  clothes 
or  of  armor."  —  See  Set,  and  Suite. 

He  hath  his  change  of  suits;  yea,  he  spareth  not  to  go  in 
his  silks  and  velvet.  H  ilson. 

4.  A  retinue;  a  set.  —  See  Suite. 

5.  The  act  of  suing  ;  a  petition  :  an  entreaty  ; 
a  request.  "  Grant  or  deny  my  swz^."  Chapman. 

Many  shall  make  sitt'riinto  thee.  Job  x.\.  19. 

6.  Solicitation  in  marriage  ;  courtship.  Shak. 

Rebate  your  loves,  each  rivol  suit  suspend.  Pope. 

7-  {Laio.)  In  old  English  law,  a  following  or 
attendance,  —  attendance  by  a  tenant  on  his 
lord,  especially  at  his  court;  —  attendance  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  some  service,  as  to 
grind  at  a  certain  mill :  —  a  number  of  persons 
produced  by  a  plaintiff  in  court,  simultaneously 
with  making  his  count  or  declaration,  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  his  allegations: — the 
retinue,  chattels,  offspring,  and  appurtenances 
of  a  villein.  —  In  modern  law,  the  prosecution 
of  some  claim  or  demand  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
judicial  prosecution:  —  the  formal  method  of 
pursuing  and  recovering  one's  right  in  a  court 
of  justice;  an  action  ;  a  case.  Burrill. 

j(^°"  According  to  Lord  Coke,  the  word  suit  includes 
an  execution,  but  the  word  action  does  not ;  hut  they 
are  constantly  used  as  synonymous,  and  in  every -day 
practice  an  action  is  constantly  termed  a  stiit.  To 
sue  is  to  commence  an  action;  but  even  in  this  appli- 
cation, suit  is  the  more  general  term  of  the  two,  em- 
bvftcing  proceedings  both  at  law  and  in  equity.  The 
expressions,  ^^ suit  at  law,"  *^ suit  in  equity,"  "law- 
suit," "  chancery  suit,"  are  constantly  employed  ;  but 
tlie  term  acfion  seems  to  be  properly  confined  to  law 
proceedings.  ^^ Action  in  equity"  is  an  expression 
rarely  or  never  used.    Burrill. 

Suit  of  cards,  those  cards  of  a  pack  which  are  of 
the  same  name  or  denomination,  as  of  hearts,  dia- 
monds, &.C. —  3'o  follow  suit,  to  play  a  card  of  the 
'same  suit:  —  to  do  as  another  does. —  Out  of  suitsy 
having  no  correspondence.  "  Out  of  suits  with  for- 
tune."    Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Case,  Prayer. 

SUIT(sut),v.  a.  [i.  sviTBjy  I  pp.  suiting,  suited.] 

1.  To  fit;  to  adapt;  to  adjust;  to  make  to 
correspond.  '*  Suit  the  action  to  the  word."  Shak. 

2.  To  be  fitted  or  adapted  to  ;  to  become. 

Raise  her  notes  to  that  sublime  degree 

Which  suits  a  song  of  piety  and  thee.  Prior, 

3.  To  dress  ;  to  clothe  ;  to  attire,     [e,.] 

I  will  suit  you  ■with  a  light  habit.  Fuller. 

4.  To  please  ;  to  make  content.  Wright. 
Syn.  —  See  Fit. 

SUIT,  V.  n.     To  agree  ;  to  accord.  Milton. 

Pity  does  with  a  noble  nature  suit.  Dryden. 

SUIT-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.     State    of   being   suitable; 
suitableness.    '[R.]  Eg.  Rev.    Scott. 

SUIT'A-BLE    (suVtil),    a.    Fitting;    fit;   meet; 
conformable  ;  proper  ;  appropriate  ;  becoming ; 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,*U,  Y,  short;  A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure  ;    FARE,  FAR,  FAST,  fAll  ;    HEIR,  HER; 
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apreeable  ;    answerable  ;  convenient.      *'  Suita- 
ble ornaments."  Hooker. 

Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  nnd  still 

Appears  more  decent  as  more  suitable.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Agreeaelt:,  Answerable,  Ap- 
propriate, Becoming,  Convenient. 

SUIT'A-DLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  fitted  or  adapted ;  fitness;  adaptation; 
propriety  ;  agreeableness. 

In  words  and  styles,  suitableness  makes  them,  acceptable 
and  effective.  Glanvill. 


appropri- 
South. 


SUIT'A-BLY,   ad.     Fitly  ;    agreeably  ; 
ately ;  with  adaptation. 

SUIT'-BRO-K^R,  «.  Formerly  one  who  made  a 
business  of  obtaining  favors  for  court  petitioners. 
[Eng.]  Massinger. 

SUTT'-COURT,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  court  in 
which  tenants  owed  attendance  to  their  lords. 

—  See  Suit,  No.  8.  Baileij. 

SUIT'-C6V-5;-NANT,  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law.')'  A 
covenant  of  the  ancestor  of  one  man  with  the 
ancestor  of  another  to  sue  at  his  court.   Bailey. 

SUITE  (swet)  [swet,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  C],  n. 
[Ft.  suite.  —  See  Sue.] 

1.  A  company  of  followers  or  attendants  ;  a 
retinue.     "  With  fifty  in  their  suite."      Sidney. 

2.  A  set,  particularly  of  apartments  opening 
into  each  other.  —  See  Suit. 

Mr.  Barnard  took  one  of  the  candles  . .  .  and  lighted  his 
majesty  through  a  suite  of  rooms.  BosweV. 

sClT'OR  (su'tur),  n.  1.  One  who  sues  or  entreats  ; 
a  solicitor;  a  petitioner.  "An  humble  suitor 
for  these  prisoners."  Denham. 

2.  One  who  solicits  a  woman  in  marriage ;  a 
wooer.  *'  A  suitor  to  Sir  Roger  Ashton's 
daughter."  Wotton. 

3.  {Law.)  In  old  English  law,  an  attendant 
at  court :  —  one  of  a  plaintiflfs  suit.  —  In  mod- 
ern law,  one  who  has  a  suit  at  court.      Burrill. 

SUIT'R^SS,  ft.     A  female  supplicant.  Howe. 

SDlT'-SER-VICE,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Laio.)  Attend- 
ance owed  by  tenants  to  the  court  of  their  lord. 

—  See  Suit,  No.  8.  Bailey. 

SUL'C^TE,      I  Q^_  ^L_  sulcOy  sulcatus,  to  furrow; 

StJL'CAT-5D,  >  sulcus  (Gr.  b?.KiU  ;  Uku},  to  draw), 
a  furrow.]  {Nat.  Hist.)  Grooved  longitudinally 
with  deep  furrows  ;  furrowed.  Brande. 

SULK,  v.  n.     To  be  sulky ;  to  be  sullen.        Todd. 

StTL'KI-LY,  ad.    In  a  sulky  manner  ;  morosely. 

SUL'KI-NfiSS,  n.  [A.  S.  solceneSj  sulkiness.] 
The  state  of  being  sulky  ;  sullenness.       Gray. 

SULKS,  n.  pi.  The  state  of  bein^  sulky  ;  — more 
commonly  used  in  the  expression,  *'  To  be  in 
the  sulks."     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

SfJL'KY,  a.  [A.  S.  solcen,  sulky,  slothful.]  Sul- 
len ;  sour  ;  morose  ;  cross.  Haslam. 

SOl'KV",  n.  A  light,  two-wheeled  carriage  for  a 
single  person,  drawn  by  one  horse  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  proprietor's  desire  of  riding  alone. 

W.  Ency. 

t  SULL,  /*.     [A.  S.  sull     A  plough.    Ainsworth. 

SUL'L^N,  a.  [Perhaps  from  solaneus,  i.  e.  qui 
soli'tudines  qztan't.  Skinner.  —  Probably  from 
L.  solusj  alone.  Todd.  —  Old  Eng.  solei?i.j 

1.  t Lonely;  solitary;  isolated. 

It  maketh  me  draw  out  of  the  way, 

In  sullen  place  by  rnyself, 

As  doth  a  laborer  to  delf.  Oojcer. 

2.  Gloomily  angry  and  silent ;  sour  ;  morose. 

And  sullen  I  forsook  the  imperfect  feast.  Prior. 

3.  Dismal;  dark;  gloomy;  sombre. 

Why  are  thine  eyes  fixed  to  tlie  sutlev,  earth. 
Gazing  at  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight? 


4.  Sorrowful ;  mournful :  dull ; 


Shak. 

heavy. 

Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 

And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay.  Skak. 

5.  Obstinate;  intractable.  Tillotson. 

6.  Mischievous  ;  malignant ;  baleful. 

Sullen  planets  at  my  birth  dirt  shine.  Drj/den. 

f  SIJL'LEN,  V.  u.     To  make  sullen.  Feltham. 

f  SUL'Li^N,  n.     1.  A  solitary  person  ;  a  hermit. 

By  himself  as  a  sullen.  Piers  Plouhman. 

2.  pi.  Moroseness ;  gloominess  ;  sulks.  Shak. 

S&L'LgN-LY,  ad.  In  a  sullen  manner;  gloomily; 

crosslyj  morosely;  malignantly.  Dryden. 


StJL'L^N-NESS,  n.  Gloomy  and  silent  anger ; 
crossness  ;  moroseness  ;  gloominess.      Milton. 

t  SUL'Lg-VATE,  V.  a.  [L.  sublevo,  to  raise  up.] 
To  cause  to  make  a  sedition  or  insurrection. 

He  his  subjects  sought  to  mllevate.  Daniel. 

fSUL'LI-A^E,  n.  [Fr.  souillage.']  Pollution; 
filth  ;  —  written  also  suliage  and  sullage.  Wotton. 

SUL'LY,   V.   a.     [Fr.   souiller.  —  See   Soil.]     \i. 

SULLIED  ;  pp.    SULLYING,    SULLIED.]      To    SOil  ; 

to  dirt ;  to  spot ;  to  tarnish  ;  to  stain. 

Statues  suJlied  yet  with  sacrilegious  smoke,      Jloncommon. 

Destroyed    our   inward    peace,  weakened    our  national 

strength,  and  sullied  our  glory  ubroiul.  Jiollngbi-oke. 

Syn.— See  Stain. 
SUL'LY,  V.  n.     To  be  soiled  or  tarnished. 

Silvering  will  sullp  and  canker  more  than  gilding.    Bacon. 

SUL'LY, 'rt.     Soil;  tarnish;  spot;  stain.       Shak. 
SULPH— A^'ID, n.  {Chem.)  A sulphur-acid.^e^^on. 

SULPH-AR-SEN'|C,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid 
consisting  of  five  equivalents  of  sulphur  and 
one  of  arsenic,  and  called  also  penfasulphide  of 
arsenic.  Miller. 

SUL'PHATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  base.  Graham. 

SUL-PHAT'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Relating  to  a  sul- 
phate or  to  sulphates.  .  Brande. 

SUL'PHIDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  sulphur 
and  another  element  or  equivalent  body  ;  as, 
"  Sulphide  of  mercury,"  or  "  Sulphide  of  am- 
monium." Miller. 
^^  The  sulphides  of  the  metajs,  like  the  oxides, 
may  be  subdivided  Into  basic  and  acid  sulphides, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  and  the  number 
of  equivalents  of  sulphur  with  which  it  is  combined. 
Miller. 

Double  sulphide,  (Chem.)  a  compound  of  two  sul- 
phides, as  sulpharseniate  of  sodium,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  sulpharsenic  acid,  or  pentasulphide  of  arsenic 
and  sulpliide  of  sodium.  —  Metallic  sulphide^  a  com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  a  metal.  Miller. 

SUL'PHI-pN,  n.  {Chem.)  A  hypothetical  coin- 
pound  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  four  of 
oxygen.  Graham. 

StJL-PHI'O-NIDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  name  applied, 
in  the  binary  theory  of  salts,  to  a  compound  of 
sulphion  and  a  metal  or  equivalent  body;  as, 
^^  Sulphionide  of  sodium,"  —  otherwise  called 
sulphate  of  soda.  Graham. 

SUL'PHITE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  consisting  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  a  base.  B?'ande. 

SUL-PHO-CAR-BON'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an 
acid  consisting  of  two  equivalents  of  sulphur 
and  one  of  carbon,  —  otherwise  called  bistdphide 
of  carbon.  Betton. 

SUL-PHO-CY-AN'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a hydra- 
cid  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphocy- 
anogen  and  one  of  hydrogen;  hydrosulphocy- 
anic.  Gregory. 

SUL-PHO-C?'A-NiDE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  com- 
posed of  sulpho cyanogen  and  another  com- 
ponent. Miller. 

SUL-PHO-CY-AN'O-^EN,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  two  equivalents  of  sulphur  and  one  of  cyano- 
gen ;  bisulphide  of  cyanogen.  Miller. 

SUL'PHO-SALT,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  consisting 
of  a  sulphur  acid  combined  with  a  sulphur  base  ; 
a  sulphur-salt.  Miller. 

StJL'PHO-SEL,  It.  [L.  sulphur^  sulphur,  and  sal, 
salt ;  Fr.  seL]     A  sulpho-salt.  Ure. 

StJL-PHO-VIN'lC,  a.  [L.  sulphur,  sulphur,  and 
vinum,  wine.]  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  al- 
cohol. Brande. 

SUL'PHUR  (siil'fur),  n.  [L.]  A  yellow,  crystalline, 
inflammable,  fusible,  brittle  substance,  occur- 
ring native  in  Sicily,  and  in  other  volcanic  dis- 
tricts, and  extracted  from  iron  pyrites  (bisul- 
phide of  iron)  ;  brimstone; — used  very  exten- 
sively in  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid,  gun- 
powder, lucifer  matches,  vermilion,  in  bleaching, 
&c.  Miller.     Parnell. 

JS®=°  Sulphur,  when  pure,  is  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as 
water,  is  volatilized  by  heat,  burns  with  a  blue  flame, 
emitting  suffocating  flames  of  sulphurous  acid,  is  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  a  constituent  of 
very  numerous  compounds,  and  may  be  obtained  in  sev- 


eral difi^erent  allotropic  forms,  in  which  its  physical 
and  chemical  properties  are  entirely  changed.  Miller. 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  purified  sulphur  which  has  been 
sublimed  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder.  —  Roll 
or  stick  sulphur^  sulphur  which  has  been  refined  and 
cast  into  moulds  ;  —  called  also  cane  brimstone. 

Wood  4"  Bache. 
SUL'PHUR,  V.  a.     To  mix  or  combine  with  sul- 
phur ;  to  sulphurate,     [it.]  Chambers, 

SOL'PHUR-Ag'ID,  n.  {Chem.)  An  acid  sulphide 
capable  of  combining  with  a  sulphur  base  and 
forming  a  sulphur  salt,  as  sulpharsenic  acid ;  an 
electro-negative  sulphide.  Miller. 

StJL'PHU-RATE,  a.  [L.  sulphur atus.l  Of,  be- 
longing to,  or  resembling,  sulphur.  More. 

SUL'PHU-RATE,  v.  a.  \i.  stfLpHURATED ;  pp. 
SULPHUHATING,  SULPHURATED.]  To  combine 
or  impregnate  with  sulphur.  SmaH. 

SUL-PHU-RA'TIpN,  n.  The  act  or  the  process  of 
combining  with,  or  subjecting  to  the  action  of, 
sulphur;  —  particularly  applied  to  the  process 
by  which  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods  are 
exposed  to  the  vapor  of  burning  sulphur,  or  to 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  for  the  purpose  of  decolor- 
ring  or  bleaching.  Brande. 

SUL'PHUR-BASE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  sulphide  capa- 
ble of  combining  with  a  sulphur  acid  and  forming 
a  sulphur  salt ;  an  electro-positive  sulphide,  as 
sulphide  of  potassium,  which  combines  with 
sulpharsenic  acid  and  forms  sulpharseniate  of 
potassium.  ^  Miller. 

SUL-PHU'R^-OtiS,  a.  [L.  sulphur eus."]  Consist- 
ing of,  or  impregnated  with,  sulphur;  having 
the  qualities  of  sulphur  ;  sulphurous.    Newton, 

SUL-PHU'R^-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  sulphureous 
manner.     "  Sulphureously  shaded."       Herbe^'t. 

SUL-PHU'up-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  sulphureous.  Johnson. 

SUL'PMU-RET,  n.  {Chem.)  A  sulphide.  — See 
Sulphide.  Brande. 

StJL'PHU-RET-T^D,  a.  {Chem.)  Holding  or  hav- 
ing sulphur  in  combination.  P.tCyc. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  colorless  ga<!  consisting  of 
one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  one  of  oxygen  ;  liy- 
drosulphuric  acid  ;  hepatic  air.  It  has  a  very  dis- 
agreeable taste,  and  a  nauseous,  fetid  odor  resembling 
that  of  putrid  eggs;  sulphydric  acid.  P.  Cyc. 

SUL-PI-IU'RIC  (122)  [sul-fu'rjk,  C.  B.  CI.  Dungli- 
son;  sul'fur-ik,  Wb.  Maunder ;  sul-fiir'jk,  Sm..], 
a.     Relating  to,  or  derived  from,  sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid,  (Chem.)  an  acid  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  sulphur  and  three  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen ; — called  also  oil  of  vitriol  and  vitriolic  acid. — 
Sulphuric  ether,  a  limpid,  colorless,  transparent,  very 
volatile,  and  extremely  inflammable  liquid ;  of  a 
powerful,  penetrating,  and  peculiar  odor;  of  a  taste, 
at  first  fiery,  then  cooling  ;  producing,  if  taken  inter- 
nally, stimulating  and  intoxicating  effects,  and,  if  its 
vapor  is  inhaled,  exhilaration,  speedily  followed  by 
temporary  complete  insensibility  to  pain  ;  boiling  at 
94°.8  P.,  and  freezing  at  about  24^  below  zero  ;  posses- 
sing iiigh  refracting  power  ;  prepared  by  distilling  equal 
measufesof  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  consisting 
of  two  equivalents  of  ethyl  and  two  of  oxygen,  or  of 
eight  equivalents  of  carbon,  ten  of  hydrogen,  and  two 
of  oxygen  ; — called  also  etkylic  or  vinic  ether.  If  its 
vapor  is  inhaled,  pure  and  duly  mixed  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  it  is  capable  of  surely  and  safely  rendering 
Ihe  severest  surgical  operations  painless.  It  was  first 
successfully  applied  for  this  purpose  af  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1846, "under  the  instructions  of  Charles  T.Jackson, 
M.  D.  —  the  discoverer  of  its  amEsthetic  properties, 
—  by  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  a  dentist;  and  since  that 
period  it  has  been  extensively  used  in  surgical  practice, 
and  has  proved  to  be  of  inestimable  value.  Miller. 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  France.      PVkewell.     E.  Everett. 

SUL'PHITR-INE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
sulphur;  sulphureous,     [r.]  Bailey. 

SUL'PHTJR-iNG,  n.     The  process  of  bleaching  by 

exposure   to    the  vapor   of   burning    sulphur; 

sulphuration.  Ure. 

SUL'PHUR-OUS,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  impregnated 

with,  sulphur ;  sulphureous.  Milton. 

Sulphurous  acid,  {Chem.)  an  acid  composed  of  one 

equivalent  of  sulphur  and  two  of  oxygen.  Miller. 

SUL'PHUR-SAlT,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  a  sulphur  acid  and  a  sulphur  base  ;  a  sulpho- 
salt.  Miller. 

StJL'PHUR-WORT  (sul'fur-wurt),  n.  The  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Peucedanum.  Loudon. 

SUL'PHUR-Y,  a.  Partaking  of,  or  pertaining  to, 
sulphur  ;  sulphurous  ;  sulphureous.     Drayton. 
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SUL'TAN  (.Oriental  m-f±n'),n.  [It.  suit ano  ;  Sp. 
S;  Ft.  suUan.  —  From  Arab,  sultaun,  mighty. 
Brande.  —  From  Moorish soWaii,  aprince.  I>ict. 
of  Trevoux.]  The  title  of  the  Turkisli  sovereign  ; 
grand-seignior.  S/iak. 

fl®*  Various  Mohaniiriedan  pi-inces  are  sryled  by 
this  title,  besides  tlie  Ottoman  emperor,  or  grand  nul- 
tan,  to  whom  it  is  commonly  given  by  Europeans,  but 
whose  peculiar  title  padisliah  is  more  dignified.  Brande. 

Syn.—  See  Monarch. 


SUL-TA'NA,  or  SVL-l 
J.  F.  Sni.  C.;suU 
consort  of  a  sultan  ;  a  sultaness. 


JL-TA'NA    [sul-ta'nj,  S.  I 
-t'i'n?,  Ja.  K.],7i.     The  w 


:  w.  p. 

ife  or 
Cleaveland. 


SUL'TAN-ESS,  n.     A  sultana.  Irene. 

SUL'TAN-FLoW-^;r,  n.  A  plant,  and  its  flower, 
of  the  genus  Centaurea,  or  star-thistle.  Wright. 

SIJL-TAN'IC,  u.     Pertaining  to  a  sultan.         Bell. 

SUL'TA-NiN,  n.  A  former  Turkish  money  of  120 
aspers:  —  a  Turkish  gold  coin  of  10s.  sterling  : 

—  the  Venetian  gold  sequin.  Simmonds. 

SUL'TAN-RY,  n.  The  empire  or  dominions  of  a 
sultan  ;  an  Eastern  empire.  Bacon. 

SUL'T.\N-SH1P,  n.  The  state,  dignity,  or  office 
of  a  sultan.  Byron. 

SfJL'TRI-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  sultry. 

SUL'TRY,  a.  [Contracted  from  sweltry.']  Hot 
and  close  ;  warm  and  damp.     "  Sultry  weather." 

SUM,  n.  [L.  summa  ;  It.  somma ;  Sp.  suma ;  Fr. 
somme. — Dut.  som;  Ger.  sunvnie\  X)^t\.  sum.\ 
Sw.  summa.  —  Gael,  suim;  \V.  su7n.  —  From  L. 
sumOf  to  take.  Scaliger.  —  From  L.  suinmus, 
from  superus,  upper  ;  super,  above.     W.  Smith. 

—  Probably  from  A.  S.  somnian,  samnian,  to 
collect.     Richardson.'] 

1.  The  aggregate  of  two  or  more  numbers, 
quantities,  magnitudes,  individuals,  or  particu- 
lars ;  amount ;  as,  "  The  sum  of  9  and  8  is  17." 

How  precious  also  are  tliy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God!  how 
{jrcat  is  the  sum  of  them!  ■J^.''.  cxxxix.  17. 

Weighing  the  sum  of  things  with  wise  forecast.       I'hiUps. 

^.  A  quantity  of  money.  '    Shah. 

Britain,  once  despised,  can  raise 

As  ample  stinis  as  Rome  in  Caisar's  days.     C.  Arbulhnot, 

3.  Amount ;  compendium  ;  substance. 

The  sum  of  all  our  answer.  Sliak. 

The  sum  of  duty  lot  two  words  contain, 
Be  humble,  and  be  just.  Prior. 

4.  Height ;  completion  ;  summit. 

The  sum  of  earthly  bliss.  Milton. 

5.  {Arith.)  A  question  or  problem.    Dickens. 
j8@^  This  sense  of  sum   is  common   both  in  this 

country  and  in  England,  though  it  appears  not  to  be 
given  in  any  English  Dictionary,  except  that  of  Clarke. 
Sum  is  defined,  "  a  questimi  in  arithmetic  "  by  Jeniiings 
in  his  "  Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land ■'  and  by  Halliwell  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words  ;  "  and  he  notes  it  as  thus  used 
in  various  dialects.  Forby,  in  his  "  Vocabulary  of  East 
Anglia,"  says, "  We  have  s«7R?ni/i2'-schools,  siinuning- 
books,  and  summing-m^stQr%,  and  solving  any  ques- 
tion in  arithmetic  is  doing  a  sum.^^ 

There  ore  whole  passages  in  his  TAristotle's]  writings  in 
which  he  appears  like  a  school  boy  who  knows  the  answer  to 
a  sum,  but  cannot  get  the  figures  to  come  to  it. 

W.  Bogshot,  Sat.  Ji>;r.,  London,  1858. 

How  Is  it,  then,  that  we  ever  reach  a  wrong  conclusion  ? 
It  may  be  done  by  using  a  calculus  In  the  process,  and  using 
it  wrongly,  as  we" may  perform  a  sum  wrongly  In  arithmetic, 
and  so  get  a  wrong  conclusion.  B.  II.  Smart. 

SUJI,  V.  a.  [It.  sommare ;  Sp.  sumar ;  Fr.  som- 
mer.  —  A.  S.  somnian,  samnian,  to  assemble,  to 
collect.]    [i.  srMMED  ;  pp.  summing,  summed.] 

1.  To  collect  into  a  whole  or  total  the  particu- 
lars of ;  —  often  followed  by  up. 

Ton  cast  the  event  of  war, 
And  summed  the  account  of  chance.  Shale. 

To  count  the  sands  or  sum  up  Infinity.  SoutJt. 

2.  To  compute  ;  to  ascertain  the  amount  of. 

Go  up  to  Hllklah  .  .  .  that  he  may  sum  the  sliver  which  is 
brought  Into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  2  Kings  xxii.  4. 

3.  To  collect  in  a  small  compass  ;  to  com- 
prise or  comprehend  in  a  few  words.        Milton. 

■•  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  in  a  few  words  sums  up 
the  moral  of  this  table.  B  Estrange. 

4.  (Falcmiry.)  To  place,  or  cause  to  grow, 
the  full  number  of  feathers  on. 

"With  prosperous  wing  full  summed.  Milton. 

StJ'M.teH  (shu'm&k  orsu'mSk)  [sii'inak,  K.  R. ;  sO'- 

miik  o)- slul'mSk,  Sm.  ;  shu'mdk,  IVb.],  n.     [Fr. 

sumac,  sumach.  —  Dut.  smak  ;  Ger.  sumach,  su- 

mak.]     [Written  also  sumac  and  shumac/i.] 


1.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  genus  Rhus,  with  polygamous, 
greenish-white  or  yellowish  flowers,  and  small 
and  indehiscent  globular  fruit,  in  the  form  of  a 
sort  of  dry  drupe.  Gray. 

2.  The  powdered  leaves,  peduncles,  and  young 
branches  of  certain  species  of  sumach,  used  for 
tanning  and  dyeing.  Brande. 

Sl'-MA'TRAN,  ft.  A  native,  or  an  inhabitant,  of 
Sumatra.'  Murray. 

StJM'LpSS,  a.     Not  to  be  computed.  Shak. 

SUM'MA-RJ-LY,  ad.  In  a  summary  manner  ; 
briefly  ;  concisely  ;  compendiously.        Hooker. 

SUM'MA-EIZE,  V.  u.  To  make  a  summary  or  ab- 
stract' of.     [ii.]  Chambers. 

SUM'MA-RY,  a.  [Fr.  sommaire,  from  L.  summa- 
Hum,  a  summary  ;  summa,  a  sum.]  Short ; 
brief;  concise;  compendious;  synoptical, 

A  summary  account  of  their  force.  Cook. 

She'd  have  a  summary  proceeding.  Swift. 

Syu.  —  See  Short. 

SflM'M A-R Y,  n.  [L.  summariwn ;  summa,  a  sum ; 
It.  sommario ;  Sp.  sumario ;  Fr.  sommaire.']  A 
compendium  ;  an  abridgment ;  a  compend ;  an 
abstract ;  an  epitome  ;  a  synopsis. 

And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs.  Sltak. 

"With  a  table  representing  a  summary,  or  short  sketch,  of 

what  had  been  done.  Waterland. 

Syn.  —  See  Abridgment. 

SUM-MA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  summing  ;  com- 
putation :  —  an  aggregate.  P.  Cyc. 

SUM'M^R,  ri.     One  who  sums.  Sherwood. 

SUM'MgR,  n.  [A.  S.  sumer,  sumor  ;  Dut.  zomer; 
Vis.  summer  ;  Ger.  &;  Dan.  sommcr;  Sw.  som- 
mar;  Icel.  sumar;  Ir.  samhradh.]  The  warm 
season  of  the  year,  "  popularly  comprising  [in 
England]  May,  June,  and  July."  Smart.  —  In 
the  U.  S.,  the  season  called  summer  comprises 
June,  July,  and  August. 

Child  of  the  sun,  refulgent  dimmer  comes; 

He  comes  attended  by  the  sultry  hours.  Thomson. 

j8®^  Astronomically  consifiered,  summer  begins  on 
the  91st  of  June,  or  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice, 
and  ends  on  the  aist  of  Septen^ber,  orat  the  time  of 
the  autumnal  equinox.    Herscliel. 

Indian  summer,  in  North  America,  an  expression 
applied  to  a  short  season  of  pleasant  weather,  which 
commonly  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn. 

Dr.  J.  Freeman. 

StjM'MfR,  V.  n.  \i.  SUMMERED  ;  pp.  summering, 
SUMMERED.]  To  pass  the  summer.  Isa.  xviii.  6. 

SUM'M^R,  V.  a.  To  keep  during  or  through  the 
summer.     *'  Maids  well  summered.^'  Shak. 

SUM'M^R,  a.     Of,  or  pertaining  to,  summer. 

The  blaze  of  summer  noon.  Pope. 

SUM'MJIR,  n.  [Fr.  sommier.  —  See  Sumpter.] 
{Arch.')  A  horizontal  beam  or  girder  :  —  any 
large  piece  of  timber,  supported  on  two  strong 
piers  or  posts,  and  serving  as  a  lintel.    Britton. 

StjM'MfR-COLT,  n.  The  undulating  state  of  the 
air  near  the  ground  when  heated.  Smart. 

SUM'M5R-C0M-PLAINT',  n.  (Meii.)  _Diarrhma 
occurring  in  sunrmer. 

S&M'MeR-CT'PRpsS,    n. 
plant ;  Koehia  scoparia. 

SUM'MpR-DUCK,K.  {Or- 
nith.)  An  American 
duck  of  elegant  plu- 
mage ;  wood-duck ; 
Anas  sponsa,  or  Dsndro- 
nessa  sponsa.      Wilson. 

SUM'M^R-FAL'LOW,  v. 
a.  Tq  plough  and  let 
lie  fallow  in  summer. 

Knowles. 

SUM'MgR-PAL'LOW,    a.  "Sommer-duck. 

Lying  fallow  or  bare  in  summer,  as  land.  Loudon. 

sOm'M^R-FAL'LOW,  u.    Land  lying  fallow.  Sm. 

SUM'M^R-HOUSE,  n.     1.  A  house  or  building  in 

a  garden,  used  in  summer.  Shak. 

2.  A  house  for  residence  during  the  summer; 

a  country  residence  ;  a  country  seat.       Smart. 

SUM'M^R-LI-NESS,  n.  Resemblance  to  summer  ; 
warmth  and  pleasantness,     [r.]  Fuller. 


{Bot.) 


Ihinglison. 

An     annual 
Loudon. 


SUM'MER-RASH,  n.  {Med.)  A  species  of  rash 
produced  in  hot  weather,  characterized  by  small 
bright-red  pimples,  and  accompanied  by  heat, 
itching,  and  pricking.  Dwnglison, 

SUM'MeK-SAULT,  )  „.  Aleap  in  the  air  in  which 
SUM'M5R-SET,        )  a  person  throws   the   heels 
over  the  head,  lighting  on  his  feet ;  a  somer- 
set.—  See  Somerset.  liudibras. 

SUM'M^R-STIR,  V.  a.  To  plough  that  it  may  be 
fallow  in  summer  ;  to  summer-fallow.  Ash. 

StJM'MJR-TREE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  lintel  or  beam 
placed  in  the  front  of  a  building  to  support  an 
upper  wall ;  a  brest-summer.  Britton. 

SUM'M?E-WHEAT,  n.     Spring  wheat.      Clarke. 

SUM'MIST,  n.  One  who  forms  a  summary  or 
abridgment,  "  Summists  and  canonists,"l)en'n^, 

SUM'MIT,  n.  [L.  summitas  ;  summus,  highest; 
It.  sommith ;  Sp.  sumidad  ;  Fr,  sommet.]  The 
highest  point ;  the  top  ;  ape.x  ;  vertex. 

The  summit  of  the  highest  mount.  SJtak. 

SOM'MIT-LESS,  u.  Having  no  summit.  H.  Taylor. 

SUM'MjT-LEV'f  L,  n.  The  highest  of  a  series  of 
elevations  over  which  a  railway,  canal,  or  water- 
course is  carried.  Hayward. 

t  S&M'MIT-Y,  n.  \L.  summitas.]  Summit;  top; 
utmost  height  or  degree  ;  apex.  Sioift. 

StjM'MON,  V.  a.  [L.  sitmmonco,  to  remind  privi- 
ly ;  sub,  under,  and  nioneo,  to  remind,  to  ad- 
monish ;    Fr.   sommer.]      [i.   summoned  ;   pp. 

SUMMONING,  SUMMONED.] 

1.  To  call  by  authority;  to  notify  or  admon- 
ish to  appear  ;  to  cite  ;  to  bid. 

At  "Westminster  a  council  summoned.  Daniel. 

Nor  trumpets  summon  him  to  war,  Dryden. 

Love,  duty,  safety  summon  us  away.  Fojie. 

2.  To  excite  ;  to  rouse  ;  to  raise;  —  followed 
by  up.     "  Summon  up  the  blood."  Shak. 

3.  (Law.)  To  give  notice  to ;  to  inform,  as  a 
defendant,  that  an  action  has  been  instituted 
against  him,  and  that  he  is  required  to  answer  to 
it  at  a  time  and  place  named.  Bouvier. 

4.  {Mil.)  To  demand  the  surrender  of,  as  of 
a  fortified  place.  Stocqueler. 

Syn. —  See  Call,  Cite. 

StJM'MON-fR,  n.     One  who  summons,         Shak. 

SUM'MON^,  n. ;  pi.  summonses.  1.  A  call  or  ad- 
monition by  authority  to  appear ;  a  citation. 

This  summons,  as  he  resolved  unfit  either  to  dispute  or  dis- 
obey, so  could  he  not  without  much  violence  to  his  inclina- 
tions submit  unto.  Fell. 

2.  {Law.)  In  old  practice,  a  writ  directed  to 
a  sheriff,  requiring  him  to  summon  a  defendant 
to  appear  in  court  to  answer  a  plaintifTs  action  ; 
—  in  modern  practice,  a  writ  or  process  by  which 
an  action  is  commenced,  the  defendant  being 
thereby  summoned  to  appear  in  court  to  answer 
the  plaintift*.  Burrill. 

S0M'MON§,t'.a.  To  summon ;  to  cite,  [r.]    Swift. 

SirM'MUM  BO'JVUM.  [L.]  The  highest  or  great- 
est good.  Macdonnell. 

tSUM'N^R,  «.     A  summon er.  Mittoti. 

SU-m66m',h.  a  simoon.  —  See  Simoon.  Clarke. 

SUMP,  n.  1.  {Mining.)  A  pit  sunk  in  the  engine- 
shaft  below  the  lowest  workings.  Weale. 

2.  A  pond  of  water  for  salt  works.  Simmonds. 

3,  A  dirty  puddle  ;  a  slough.  [Local.]    Roget. 

sOmph,  )i.    A  blockhead.    [Scotland.]   Jamieson. 

SUMP'TJJR  (sSm'ter),  n.  [L.  sagmarius ;  sagnw, 
(Gr.  trdy^a),  a  pack-saddle ;  It.  somie^^e ;  Fr. 
soTnmier.]  An  animal,  particularly  a  horse  or 
a  mule,  carrying  loads  on  his  back.  Shak. 

SUMP'T^E,  a.  Carrying  burdens  on  the  back,  as 
a  horse  or'  a  mule.  Mortimer. 

t  sOmP'TIQN  (siim'shijn),«.  \Jj.  sumptio  ;  sumo, 
to  take.]     The  act  of  taking.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SUMPT'y-A-EY  (siimt'yu-?-re),  a.  [L.  sumptwa- 
rixis ;  sumptus,  expense  ;  It.  suntuario ;  Sp. 
suntario ;  Fr.  somptuairc]  Pertaining  to,  or 
regulating,  expense  or  expenses. 

Sumptuary  laws,  laws  passed  by  a  government  to 
restrain  the  expenditure  of  its  subjects  or  citizens, 
either  in  apparel,  food,  or  otherwise.  .  Burrill, 
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Syn. —  That  whicli  causes  expense  is  fii'mptuous ; 
tlvAt  which  regulates  expense  is  suviptuanj.  A  sump- 
tuous  or  expensive  feast ;  sumptuary  laws. 

SUMPT-U-6S'|-TY  (sumt-yu-Ss'e-te"),  n.  [L.  sump- 
fiiositas;  It.  sim'tuosit't.]  Expensiveness;  cost- 
liness ;  sumptiiousness.     [ii.]  Raleigh. 

St'MPT'U-OUS  (aumt'yv-us),  a.  [L.  stimpttiosus  ; 
sumptus,  expense,  cost ;  It.  «Sf  Sp.  suntuoso ;  Fr. 
somptueux.']  Costly  ;  expensive  ;  splendid  ; 
magnificent ;  pompous  ;  luxuriant ;  luxurious. 

A  mmptuous  banquet  was  prepared.  Chapman, 

The  sumptuous  Btateliness  of  houses.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  Sumptuary. 

S0MPT'y-OUS-LY  (suint'yu-us-le),  ad.  Expen- 
sively ;  splendidly  ;  magnificently.  Bacon. 

SUMPT'U-OUS-NESS  (sumt'yu-iis-ngs),  n.  Ex- 
pensiveness ;  costliness ;  magnificence.     Boyle. 

SOn,  n.  [M.  Goth.  sunno\  A.  S.  sienne;  Frs. 
sunne  ;  Dut.  zon  ;  Ge-z.sonne ;  Dan.  soel^  sol ;  Sw. 
<§■  Icel.  sol.  —  W.  haul,  huan. — Sansc.  siiva. — 
L.  sol.  —  From  Arab,  sana,  to  shine.  Wachter.  — 
"This  word  is  related  to  the  Ger.  scheinen,  to 
shine,  and  the  Ger.  sehen  (Old  Ger.  sun)^  to 
see,  light  being  the  most  essential  character  of 
the  sun."     Bosworth.'] 

1.  The  luminary  that  makes  the  day  ;  the 
central  body  of  the  solar  system,  about  which 
all  its  planets  and  comets  revolve,  and  by  which 
their  motions  are  regulated  and  controlled. 

The  sun  to  rule  by  day,  for  his  mercy  endurcth  for  ever  j 
the  moon  and  stars  to  rule  by  night.  Ps.  cxxxvi.  8,  y. 

He  maketh  his  suii  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendcth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  Mait.  v.  ib. 

i^T"  The  sun  is  the  source  of  light  and  heat  j  its 
mean  distance  from  the  earth  is  about  95,000,000 
miles.  Light,  whicli  travels  with  the  velocity  of 
193,000  miles  in  a  second,  reaches  the  earth  about 
eiglit  minutes  after  leaving  the  sii7i'j>' surface.  Herschcl. 

2.  A  place  or  position  on  which  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  fall ;  a  sunny  place. 

"When  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun.  Sliak. 

Yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  and  shade.  Milton. 

3.  Any  thing  eminently  splendid  or  brilliant ; 
a  source  of  light,  glory,  or  prosperity. 

The  Sim  of  Rome  is  set.  Shak. 

I  will  never  consent  to  put  out  the  sun  of  sovereignty  to 

posterity  and  all  succeeding  kings.  King  Charles. 

Under  the  sun,  in  the  world  ;  on  earth  ;  —  a  pro- 
verbial expression.  "There  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun.^^  Ecd.  i,  9. 

SUN,  V.  a.  \i.  SUNNED  ;  pp.  sunning,  sunned.] 
To  expose  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  to  the  sun's 
warmth.  "  To  sun  thyself  in  open  air."  Dryden. 

SUN'BEAM,  n.     A  beam  or  ray  of  the  sun. 

Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any  outward  touch 
as  the  sunbeam.  Milton. 

SUN'BEAT  (siin'bet),  a.  Shone  on  brightly  or 
fiercely  by  the  sun  ;  sun-beaten.  Dryden. 

SUN'BEAT-EN  (siin'bS-tn),  w.     Sunbeat.  Ash. 

SUN'-Bjp-GOT'TEN,  a.  Generated  by  the  sun  or 
by  solar  heat ;  sun-born.  Dryden. 

SON'BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.')  The  common  name  of 
birds  of  the  sub-family  Promeropino},  having 
very  brilliant  plumage,  and  living  on  the  juices 
of  flowers.  They  are  allied  to  the  humming- 
birds.—  See  Fro  ME  no  PI  NjE.  Gray. 

SUN'BLINK,  n.     A  glance  of  the  sun.  Scott. 

SUN 'BORN,  u,.     Born  of  the  sun.  Cowley. 

SUN'BRJght  (siin'brn),  a.  Resembling  the  sun 
in  brightness  ;  bright  as  the  sun. 

The  apostate  in  his  eun-hnght  chariot  sat.  Milton. 

SUN'BURN,  V.  a.  \i.  sunburnt;  pp.  sunburn- 
ING,  SUNBURNT.]  To  discolor  or  scorch  by  rays 
or  heat  of  the  sun,  Gauden. 

SUN'BURN-?R,  n.  A  kind  of  gasburner  of  large 
size.  Simmonds. 

SUN'BURN-|NG,  n.  A  burning  by  the  sun,  par- 
ticularly of  the  skin ;  a  tanning.  Shak. 

sCN'BURNT,  a.  Scorched  or  discolored  by  the 
sun  ;  tanned.  "  Sunburnt  and  swarthy."Z)r2/(^ert. 

SUN'CIjAD,  a.  Clothed  in  radiance  or  brightness, 
as  of  the  Sun  ;  bright.  Milton. 

SUN'DART,  74.     A  beam  of  the  sun.         Hemans. 

sOn'DAY  (sun'dg),  n.  [A.  S.  simnan-dceg ;  sunne, 
the   sun,   and  dmg^  day;    Dut.  zondag\   Ger. 


sonntag;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  sJndaq. — So  named  be- 
cause anciently  dedicated  to  the  szm  or  to  its 
worship.]  The  first  day  of  the  week ;  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  consecrated  to  rest  from 
labor  and  to  religious  worship ;  the  Lord's  Day. 

j(^=-  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  is  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  was  and  still  is  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  corresponding  to  our  Satur- 
day. '*  The  only  words  used  in  English  for  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  before  the  existence  of  Puritanism, 
were  the  Lord^s  Day  and  Sunday.^'  J^otes  ^  Que- 
ries.—See  Sabbath. 

ti^  "  In  some  of  the  New  England  States,  it  begins 
at  sun-setting  on  Saturday,  and  ends  at  the  same  time 
the  next  day.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
it  generally  commences  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
night  between  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  ends  in 
twenty-four  hours  thereafter.  In  some  States,  owing 
to  statutory  provisions,  contracts  made  on  Sunday  are 
void  ;  but  in  general  they  are  binding,  although  made 
on  that  day,  if  good  in  other  respects,"    Bonder. 

SUN'DAY,  a.    Belonging  to  Sunday.  Ch.  Ob. 

StJN'DAY-SeaoOL,  n.  A  school  for  religious 
instruction,  kept  on  Sundays.  Raikes. 

SUN'D^R,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  sundrian,  syndrian ;  Dut. 
zonderen,  afzonderen ;  Ger.  sondern ;  Dan.  af- 
sondj^e ;  Sw.  s"mdra ;  Icel.  sundra."]  \i.  sun- 
dered ;  pp.  SUNDERING,  SUNDERED.] 

1.  To  part ;  to  sever  ;  to  divide  ;  to  separate ; 
to  disjoin.     "  Sundered  friends."  Shak. 

It  is  sundered  from  the  main  land  by  a  sandy  plain.      Carcw. 

2.  To  expose  to  the  sun  and  wind,  as  hay 
that  has  been  cocked.    [Local,  Eng.]    Halliwell. 

Syn. —  See  Separate. 
S&N'D^R,  V.  n.     To  be  separated  ;  to  part. 

Strangeri  and  foes  do  sunder  and  not  kiss.  Shak. 

SUN'D^IR,  n.     A  severance  into  two  parts  ;  two 
parts  ;  —  preceded  by  in. 
Breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder.  Ps.  xlvi.  0. 

SUN'DEW  (sun'du),  n.  A  perennial  herb  of  the 
genus  Drosera,  the  leaves  of  which  are  covered 
with  gland-bearing  bristles,  which  exude  drops 
of  a  clear  fluid,  glittering  like  dew-drops.  Gray. 

SUN'DI-AL,  n.  An  instrument  for  showing  the 
time  of  day  by  means  of  a  shadow  cast  by  the 
sun  on  a  plate  from  a  style  or  straight  rod 
firmly  attached  to  it ;  a  dial.  —  See  Dial,  Nichol. 

SUN'DOG,  n.  A  luminous  spot  sometimes  seen  a 
few  degrees  distant  from  the  sun.  Owen. 

StjN'DO'VV'N,  n.  Sunset.  [A  word  common  in 
Scotland  and  in  the  U.  S.,  but  rarely  used  in 
Eng.]        John  Gait.    Walter  Scott.    W.  Irving. 

SUN'-DRIED  (sun'drid),  a.  Dried  by  the  rays  or 
heat  of  the  sun.     "  Sun-dried  grapes."      Dyer. 

SUN'DRIE§,  n.  pi.     Sundry  things.  Maunder. 

SUN'DRI-LY,  ad.     Variously.  Fdbyan. 

sON'DRY,  a.  [A.  S.  syndrig,  sn7id7-ig.  —  See 
Sunder.]     Several ;  divers  ;  various.     Dryden. 

SUN'FISH,  n.  (Ich.)  1.  A  ma- 
rine, plectognathous  fish,  of 
the  family  Gymnodontidfs  and 
genus  Orthagoriscus,  having 
the  tail  so  short  that  it  appears 
like  the  anterior  half  of  a  large 
fish  cut  in  two.  Yarrell. 

2.  A  name  of  the  basking- 
shark.  Yarrell. 

3.  A  small  fresh-water  fish, 

=  c       Til.      •  1  T\  I'  diori,  sunnsn 

m    glittering   colors  ;     FomotlS  (OrthafforL->cus  mola). 

vulgaris.     [U.  S.]  Storer. 

SUN'FLoW-5R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  stout  herb  of  the  ge- 
nus Helianthus  \  —  so  called  either  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  large  disk  and  rays  of  its  yellow 
or  orange  flowers  to  the  sun,  or  from  the  ten- 
dency of  the  flowers,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to 
present  their  faces  to  the  sun.  Gray. 

SUNG,  i.  &  p.  from  sing.    See  Sing. 

SUN'-GILT,  a.     Gilded  by  the  sun.  Dyer. 

St/N'GREBE,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  sub- 
family Heliornince,  —  See  Heliornin.t];.   Gray. 

sGnk  (siingk,  82,),  i^  &  p.  from  sink. 

stjNK'EN  (sungk'kn),  p.  a.  Fallen  or  pressed 
down;  sunk;  low,  —  See  Sink.  Shak. 

sOn'L^SS,  a.  "Wanting  the  sun  or  its  warmth; 
not  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  ;  shady.  Thomson, 


Short  sunfish 


SUN'LIGHT  (sun'lit),  n.     The  light  or  radiance  of 
'   the  sun.     '*Star  or  sunlight."  Milton, 

SUN'LIKE,  w.  Resembling  the  sun.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

SUN'lTt,  a.     Lit  or  lighted  by  the  sun.   Qu.  Rev. 

Sjyj^'J^4y     )  „,     xhe  oral  traditions  of  the  Ma- 

SU^T'JvJHj  )  hometans.  Gibbs. 

SUJ^J^MH,  n.    The  sect  of  the  Sunnites.  .Bmnc^e. 

SUN'NJ-NESS, «.  The  state  of  being  sunny.  Scott. 

SUN'NITE,  n.  An  orthodox  Mahometan  who  be- 
lieves in  the  authority  of  the  sunna  ;  —  opposed 
to  Shiite. — See  Shiite.  P.  Cyc. 

SUJV'JVUD,  n.  [India.]  A  charter  ;  a  warrant :  — 
a  deed'  of  gift.  Brown, 

SUN'NY,  a.  1.  Resembling  the  sun;  bright; 
brilliant;  shining.     ^^  A.  sunny  \o6k."        SJiak. 

2.  Exposed  to,  or  warmed  by,  the  rays  of  the 
sun.     "  Her  52fn7i7/  shores."  Addison. 

3.  Emanating  from  the  sun. 

In  secret  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray.  Spenser. 

4.  Colored  like  the  sun.  "  Stmny  locks."  Shak. 

StJN'PROOF,  tt.    Impervious  to  sunlight.     Peele. 

SUN'RI^E,   n.     1.    The   appearance   of    the   sun 

above  the  horizon  in  the  morning,  or  the  time  of 

its  appearance.    **  Sunrise  and  sunset."  Bentley. 

2.  The  place  or  region  where  the  sun  rises  ; 

the  east ;  sunrising.  Johnson. 

SUN'RI§-ING,  n.     1.  The  rising  of  the  sun,  or  the 

time  of  its  rising ;  sunrise.  Shak. 

2.  The  place  or  quarter  where  the  sun  rises  ; 

the  east ;  sunrise.  Raleigh. 

SUN'SCORCHED  (-skbrcht),  u,.  Scorched  by_  the 
rays  or  heat  of  the  sun.  Coleridge, 

SUN'SET,  n.     1.  The  descent  of  the  sun  below 

the  horizon,  or  the  time  of  its  descent ;    the 

close  of  the  day  ;  evening.  Shak. 

2.  The  place  or  quarter  where  the  sun  sets ; 

the  west.  Johnson. 

SUN'SET-TING,  ■».     Sunset.  Ash. 

SUN'SI-llNE,  n.  The  radiant  light  of  the  sun,  or 
a  place  on  which  it  shines.  Pope. 

But  all  sunshine,  as  wJien  his  beams  at  noon 
Cijlminate  from  the  equator.  Miltoiu 

SUN'SniNE,  u,.     Sunshiny.  Mortimer. 

SUN'SHfN-Y,  a.     1.  Exposed  to,  or  bright  with 
the  rays  of,  the  sun.  "  Sunshiny  weather."  Pope. 
2.  Bright  or  shining  like  the  sun. 

Flashing  beams  of  that  sunshiny  shield.  Speiiser. 

fSCrN'STEAD  (-sted),  •«.     Solstice.  Holland. 

SUN'STONE,  n.  (Mill.)  A  variety  of  oligoclase, 
occurring  in  Norway.  Dana. 

SUN'STROKE,  n.  (Med.)  An  affection  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  some  part  of  the 
body,  as  on  the  head,  hands,  or  arms ;  siriasis  ; 
insolation.  Dunglison. 

S^^  "  A  very  common  effect  of  exposing  the  naked 
head  to  the  sun  is  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
meninges."     Dunglison. 

SfJN'UP,  n.  Sunrise.  "  Atwixt  sunup  and  sun- 
down."    [Local,  U.  S.]  Cooper. 

SUN'WARD,  ad.  Toward  the  sun.  ./.  Montgomery. 

SU'd  JU'RE.     [L.]     In,  or  by,  one's  own  right. 

SU'd  mAr'TE.  [L.]  By  one's  own  prowess, 
strength,  or  exertions  ;  without  assistance. 

SUP,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  supan',  Dut.  ziiipen\  Old  Ger. 
sufan,  suphan  ;  Ger.  saufen;  Dan.  s''Ae;  Sw. 
supa.  —  AV.  sippian.  —  Fr.  souper.  —  This  word 
is  formed  from  the  sound  made  by  sucking  up 
liquids.  Adelung.  —  See  Sip.]  [i.  supped  ;  pp. 
supping,  supped.] 

1,  To  draw  into  the  mouth  ordrinkbymouth- 
fuls ;  to  drink  by  little  at  a  time ;  to  sip.  Spenser. 

2.  To  give  supper  to  ;  to  treat  with  supper. 

Sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all.  Shak. 

SUP,  V.  n.  [Fr.  souper.']  To  take  or  eat  supper ; 
to  eat  the  evening  meal.  Rev.  iii-  20. 

How  often  this  man  sups  or  dines.  Carew. 

SUP,  it.     A  small  mouthful  of  a  liquid  ;  a  sip. 

A  sup  to  quench  her  thirGt.  VEstrangSi, 

SU'pAwn,  n.  [Indian.]  Boiled  Indian  meal; 
hasty-pudding      [Local,  XT.  S.]  Bartlctt. 

SU'PER.      1.    A  Latin    preposition,    signifying 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RtTLE.  — 9,  gj,  ^,  g,  soft;   jC,  j6,  g,  g,  Jiard ;   ^  as  z ;   ^  as  gz. —  THIS,  this. 
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SUPERFICIALNESS 


above,  over,  or  excess  \  —  much  used  in  English, 
in  composition,  as  a  prefix  ;  as,  "To  superadd." 
2.  {Chem.)  A  prefix  in  the  names  of  certain 
compounds  denoting  a  greater  number  of  equiv- 
alents of  the  component  first  indicated,  than  of 
the  other  components;  as,  **  Super-cnrhoiiRte 
of  soda," — a  compound  in  which  there  is  a 
greater  number  of  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid 
than  of  soda.  It  was  formerly  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  salts  having  acid  properties.  It  is  now 
little  used,  having  been  superseded  by  the  more 
definite  prefixes  6?,  ter,  &c.        Turner.     Henry, 

SU'P^R-A-BLE    [su'per-?-bl,   W.  P.  J.   F.  Ja.  K. 

Sfn.  R.  Wb.\  ahu'per-^-bl,  S.],  a,  [L.  super- 
abilis ;  supero,  to  overcome,  to  surmount ;  It. 
superabile  ;  Sp.  super  able. '\  That  may  be  over- 
come or  conquered  ;  conquerable  ;  vincible. 

Antipathies  are  generally  superable  by  a  single  effort.  Johnson. 

SU'P^m-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  superable.  Phillips. 
SU'P^R-A-BLY,  ad.     So  as  to  be  overcome.  Todd. 

SU-P^R-A-BOUND',  V.  n.  [L.  superabundo\  su~. 
per,  over,  above,  and  ahundo,  to  abound.]    \i.  su- 

PERABOUNDED  ;  pp.  SUPERABOUNDING,  SUPER- 

aboIjnded.]  To  be  very  abundant ;  to  abound 
exceedingly ;  to  be  exuberant  or  more  than 
enough.  "  She  superabounds  witb  corn."  Howell. 

SU-P?R-A-BOUND'ING,  p.  a.  Being  in  great 
abundance ;  superabundant.  Bunyan. 

SU-P]pR-A-BUN'DANCE,  n.  More  than  enough; 
excessive  abundance  or  quantity  ;  exuberance; 

To  retrench  the  luxury  and  superabundance  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  Woodward. 

SU-PpR-A-BUN'DANT,  a.  More  than  enough  ; 
exuberant;  superfluous.  Swift. 

SU-PgR-A-BtJN'DANT-LY,  ad.  More  than  suffi- 
ciently ;  exuberantly.  Cheyne. 

SU-P?R-A-CiD'y-LAT-5D,  a.  Acidulated  to  ex- 
cess.    '  Smart. 

SU-P^R-ADD',  V.  a.  [L.  superaddo;  super,  over, 
above,   and  addo,  to    add.]     \i.  superadded  ; 

pp.  SUPERADDING,  SUPERADDED.]    To  add  Over 

and  above  ;  to  place  in  addition.  South. 

An  ornament  superadded  to  her  other  perfections.       Somers. 
SU-P^R-AD-DI"TI0N  (-disli'im),   n.     1.  The   act 
of   superadding,   or  the  state  of   being  super- 
added.   "  Syperaddltion  of  muscles."        More. 
2.  That  which  is  superadded. 

The  superaddilion  is  nothing  but  fat.  Arbuthnot. 

SU-P^R-AD-VE'NI-ENT,  a.  [L.  super,  over, 
above,  and  advenio,  adveniens,  to  come  to.] 

1.  Coming  in  addition  to,  or  to  the  assistance 
or  increase  of,  something. 

These  impressions  or  eifinaturcs,  made  by  outward  objects 
in  the  brain,  must  also  of  necessity  be  obliterated  by  siiper- 
advenient  impressions.  More. 

2.  Coming  unexpectedly.  Johnson. 
SO'P^R-AIi-TAR,  n.     An  altar  above  an  altar. 

Of  altars  and  of  superaltars.  Tyndale. 

SU-PJg;R-AN-<^EL'iC,  u,.  Superior  to  angels,  as  in 
nature  or  in  rank.  Clarke. 

SU-P^R-AN'NU-ATE,  -o.  a.  [L.  super,  above,  and 
annus,  a  year.]     [i.  superannuated  ;  pp.  su- 


perannuating, SUPERANNUATED.] 
-  ■  ""."'".    \     old   1 

long  life  or  continuance. 


1.  To  impair  or  disqualify  by  old  age  or  by 


Some  superannuated  virgin,  that  hath  lost  her  lover.  Howell. 
It  can  be  nothing  but  giddiness  or  light-mindedness,  to 
think  that  this  religion  can  ever  be  superannuated.  More. 

2.  To  pension  off  on  account  of  old  age  or 
infirmity,  as  a  soldier.  Simmonds, 

t  SU-P^R-AN'NU-ATE,  v.  n.  To  last  beyond  the 
year,  as  a  plant.  Bacon. 

-SU-P^lR-AN'NU-AT-gD,  a.  Disqualified  or  en- 
feebled by  age  ;  decrepit;  efi'cte ; —incapacitat- 
ed for  service  from  age  or  infirmity,  and  placed 
on  a  pension,  as  a  soldier.  Stocqueler, 

SC-P?R-AN-NU-A'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  super- 
annuating, or  the  state  of  being  superannuated. 

The  mere  doting  of  superannuation.  Fownall. 

Sy-PERB',  «.  [L.  superbus  ;  super,  above,  over; 
It.  stiperbo  ;  Sp.  so2}erbio  ;  Fr.  superbe.]  Grand  ; 
magnificent ;  splendid  ;  showy  ;  stately  ;  ele- 
gant; proud;  majestic;  sublime;  noble. 

The  most miperb  edifice  that  ever  mhs  conceived  or  con- 
structed would  not  equal  tlie  smallest  insect  blessed  with 
sight,  feeling,  and  locomotivity.  Jiryant. 

Syn.  —  See  Sublime. 


f  SU-PER'BJ-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  superbio,  superbia- 
tum.l     To  become  proud  or  haughty.    Feltham. 

SU-P^R-BI-PAR'TI^NT  (-sh?nt),  n.  [L.  super, 
above,  over,  bis,  twice,  and  partlo,  to  divide.] 
A  number  which  dividesv another  number  near- 
ly, but  not  exactly,  into  two  parts.  Smart. 

SU-PERB'LY,  ad.  In  a  superb  manner;  magnifi- 
cently ;  splendidly  ;  elegantly.  Warton. 

Sy-PERB'NJPSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  superb ; 
magnificence;  stateliness;  elegance.       Clarke. 

SU-PjpR-CAR'GO,  n. ;  pi.  supercargoes,  {super 
and  cargo."]  A  person  or  officer,  in  a  merchant- 
ship,  appointed  to  superintend  the  commercial 
transactions  of  the  voyage,  to  sell  the  merchan- 
dise, purchase  returning  cargoes,  &c.     Brande. 

SU-P:5R-C5-LES'TIAL  (-lest'y?!),  Ct-  [L-  5«;3er, 
and  Eng.  celestial.']  Above  the  firmament  or 
heavens.     "  Supercelestial  waters."   Woodward. 

SU'P^R-CHAR^E,  n.  {Her.)  One  bearing,  or  one 
figi^re  borne,  upon  another.  Crabb. 

SU-P^R-CHAR^E',  V,  a.  (Her.)  To  place  upon 
another,  as  a  bearing  or  figure.  Maunder. 

t  SU-PJiRCH'^-RF,  n.  [Fr.  supercherie.]  De- 
ceit; deception;  cheating;  fraud.  Bailey. 

SU-P^R-CIL'I-A-RY,  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  placed  above,  the  eyebrows.  Dunglison. 

II  SU-P^IR-CIL'I-OUS,  or  SU-P^R-CIL'IOyS  [su- 
per-sil'yusj  W^-  -E-  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  su-per-sil'- 
e-iis,  P.  J.],  a.  [L.  superciliosus  ;  supercilium, 
the  eyebrow,  pride,  superciliousness.]  Haughty ; 
lofty;  disdainful;  overbearing;  dictatorial; 
arrogant.     *'  Supercilious  critics."         Addison. 

The  grave,  fiour,  and  supercilious  sir.  B.  Jonso-n. 

They  [school  boys]  would  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a  man  is 
called  supercilious  because  haughtiness  with  contempt  of  oth- 
ers expresses  itself  by  the  raising  of  the  eyebrows  or  super- 
cilium.  Trench, 

II'SU-P^R-CIL'I-OUS-LY,  ad.  Haughtily;  dog- 
matically ;  arrogantly.  Clarendon. 

II  SU-P?R-CIL'J-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  supercilious  ;  haughtiness  ;  dis- 
dain; arrogance.  South. 

SU-PF.R-CIL'l-t/M,  n.;  pi.  su-per-cIl' i-a.  [L.] 
{Anat.)  The  arched  ridge  of  hair  above  the  eye- 
lids ;  an  eyebrow.  Dunglison. 

SU-P^R-CON-CEP'TIQN,  n.  [L.  svper,  over,  be- 
sides, and  Eng.  conception.]  A  conception  ad- 
mitted after  another  conception  ;  suporfetation. 

Those  superconceptions,  where  one  child  was  like  the  fa- 
ther, the  other  like  the  adulterer,  seem  idle.  Browne. 

fSU-PgR-CON'S^-aUENCE  (-kon'se-fcwens),  n. 
[L.  super,  above,  besides,  and  Eng.  consequence.] 
A  remote  consequence.  Browne. 

SU-P^R-CRES'C^NCE,  n.  That  which  grows 
upon  another  growing  thing.  Broume. 

SU-P^R-CRES'C^lVT,  a.  [L.  supercresco,  super- 
crescens,  to  grow  over  or  upon.]  Growing  over 
or  on  something,  as  plants.  Johnson. 

SU-P^R-CU'RI-OUS,  a.  Excessively  or  inordi- 
nately curious  ;  too  inquisitive.  Evelyn. 


SU-P^R-DAIN'TY,  w.     Very  dainty. 


Shak. 


SU-PJ^R-DOM'I-NANT,  n.  [L.  super,  above,  and 
Eng.  dominant.]  {Mus.)  The  next  tone  above 
the  dominant  or  fifth  ;  the  sixth  tone.   Warner. 

SU-P?R-EM'|-NENCE,    )  j^,     |^l,  supereminentia ; 

SQ-PER-EM'I-NEN-CY,  )  super,  aboVe,  and  emi- 
nentia,  a  protuberance;  emineo,  to  stand  out.] 
The  state  of  being  supereminent ;  superior  em- 
inence ;  marked  superiority.  Ayliffe. 

SU-P^R-EM'I-NENT,  a.  [L.  superemineo,  super- 
eminens,  to  rise  above.]  Eminent  in  a  high  de- 
gree ;  rising  above  others  in  eminence ;  highly 
superior.  "  His  supereminent  glory."      Hooker. 

SU-PJ?R-&M'|-NENT-LY,  ad.  In  the  most  emi- 
nent manner.  Barrow. 

t  SU-P:pR-ER'0-GANT,  u.     Supererogatory. 

Far  from  being  needless  or  s«pcreroffa?)(.        Stackhouse. 

SU-P^Hl-ER'O-GATE,  v,  n.  [L.  supererogo,  su- 
perm'ogatus,  to  expend  or  pay  out,  over,  and 
above  ;  super,  over,  above,  and  erogo,  to  ex- 
pend.]    To  do  more  than  duty  requires,     [r.] 

The  doctrine  that  assorts  that  it  is  in  men's  power  to  wper- 
erogate,  and  do  works  of  perfection  over  and  above  what  is 
required  of  them  by  way  of  precept,  tends  to  the  undermin- 
ing and  hinderancc  of  a  godly  life.  iiouth. 


SU"-P5;R-ER'0-GAT-IIVG,n.Supererogation.iJ/AZi07i. 

SU-P^R-ER-O-GA'TION,  n.  Performance  of  more 
than  duty  or  necessity  requires. 

Works  of  supererogation,  ( Tlieol.)  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  good  deeds  which  a  man  is  supposed  to 
have  done  beyond  his  duty,  over  and  above  what  is 
necessary  for  liis  salvation.  Eden. 

t  SU-P^IR-ER'O-GA-TIVE,  a.     Supererogatory. 

The  supererogatwe  deeds  of  hia  ancestors.  Stafford. 

SU-P^R-ER'0-GA-TO-RY,  a.  Exceeding  the  de- 
mands of  duty  ';  above  or  more  than  reqiiired  by 
duty.     "  Supererogatory  services."  Howell. 

SU-p]g;R-5S-SEN'TlAL  (-sh?l),  a.  [L.  super,  above, 
and  Eng.  essential.]  Essential  above  others,  or 
above  the  constitution  of  a  thing.  Ellis. 

SU-P5R-:£th'(-CAL,  a.  Above,  or  more  than,  eth- 
ical.    *'  A  superethical  doctrine."    Bolingbroke. 

SU-PjpR-5^-ALT',  V.  a.  \i.  superexalted  ;  pp. 
sl'PErexalting,  superexalted.]  To  exalt 
to  a  superior  degree.  Barrow. 

Stj-PJPR-E^-AL-TA'TION,  n.  Superior  exalta- 
tion. "  A  superexaUation  of  courage."  Holyday. 

SU-PjpR-EX'CjpL-L^iNCE,  n.  Extraordinary  or 
surpassing  excellence  ;  supereminence.     Scott. 

SU-P?R-EX'C]g:L-L^.NT,  a.  [L.  superexcellejis.] 
Excellent  in  an  uncommon  degree.       Drayton. 

SU-PJPR-5X-CRES'C^;nce,  u.  Something  super- 
fluously growing.  Wiseman, 

SU-P^R-FEC-yN-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  super,  over, 
and  fecundus,  fruitful.]  Superfetation  ;  super- 
impregnation  ;  superconception.        Dunglison. 

SU-P^R-E^i-CLTN'Dr-TY,  n.  Superabundant  fe- 
cundity; excessive  fruitfulness.  Paley. 

SU-PJJR-FE'TATE,  v.  n.  [L.  svperfeto,  svperfeta- 
tum;  super,  over,  besides,  and/e^ws,  a  bringing 
forth.]  To  conceive  anew  while  already  with 
young;  to  conceive  after  conception.  Grew. 

SU-PJgR-F^-TA'TJpN,  n.  [It.  superfetazione ;  Sp. 
SKperfetacion  ;  Fr.  superfetation.]  Conception 
of  a  fetus  in  a  uterus  which  already  contains 
one ;  the  impregnation  of  a  female  already  preg- 
nant; superconception.  Dunglison, 

fSU'P^R-FETE,  V:  n.     To  superfetate.      Howell. 

fSU'PjpR-FETE,  V.  a.  To  conceive  anew  while 
already  with  young.  Howell. 

SU'PpR-FICE,  71.  [L.  superficies  ;  Fr.  superficie.]  ' 
Outside  surface  ;  superficies,     [r.]         Dryden, 

SU-P^R-Fi"CrAL  (su-per-fish'^I),  a.  [L.  superfi- 
cialis'.  It  superficiale;  Sp.  superficial;  Fr.  su- 
perficiel.  —  See  Superficies.] 

1.  Being  on  the  surface  ;  not  reaching  or 
penetrating  below  the  surface;  not  deep. 

Those  supcrjicial  films  of  bodies.  Bcntley. 

2.  Appertaining  to,  or  composing,  the  sur- 
face.    "The  superficial  contents."       W.  Smith. 

3.  Shallow;  contrived  to  cover  something. 

This  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  to  her  worthy  praise.  Shak. 

4.  Shallow;  not  deep;  not  profound;  smat- 
tering; not  learned  or  thorough;  slight. 

a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.        Bp.  Horsley. 
The  ambitious,  the  covetous,  the  superficial,  and  the  ill- 
designing  are  apt  to  be  bold  and  forward.  Sw^t. 

Syn.  —  Superficial  relates  to  the  surface  ;  shallow 
signifies  havine;  little  depth.  Superficial  parts  of  the 
earth;  superficial  covering  or  contents;  shallow  water; 
jlimsy  fabric  or  cloth.  Superficial  knowledge;  shallow 
understanding ;  slight  examination  or  performance. 

SU-P5R-FI"crAL-iST,  n.  One  of  superficial  at- 
tainments ;  a  smatterer ;  a  sciolist.  Ash. 

SU-P^iR-Fi-CI-AL'l-TY  (su-per-f ish-e-al'e-te),  n. 
Superficialness.     [r!]  Bj^'owne. 

SU-PjpR-Fl"C[AL-LY  (-fish'gl-Ie),  ad.     1.  In  a  su- 
perficial manner  ;  on  the  surface.    Bolingbroke. 
2.  Without  going  deep  or  searching  to  the 
bottom  of  things  ;  slightly. 

I  have  laid  down  superficially  my  present  thoughts.  Dryden. 
The  author  has  superficially  touched  upon  the  several  mat- 
ters contained  in  my  remarks.  Waterland. 

SU-P5R-Fi"CIAL-NESS  (-fish'?l-nes),  n.      1.  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  superficial ;  posi- 
tion on  the  surface.  Johnson, 
2.    Slight     knowledge ;    shallowness ;    show 
without  substance  ;  sciolism.  Johnson. 
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SUPERFICIARY 

Sfj-P{;R-Fi"Cl-A-Ry,  a.  [L.  superficiarius.'] 
{Law.)  Situated  on  another  s  land.     iV.  Smith. 

SQ-PUll-FI"C!-A-RY,  n.  {Civil  Law.)  One  who 
has  a  superficies  or  right  of  surface.       Burrill. 

SU-Pt:R-FI"CI-E§,  or  SUrrt;R-Fl"CIE§  (su-per- 
fish'e-ez  or  su-per-flsh'Sz),  n.  sine/.  &  pi.  [L.  sii- 
perjicies  ;  super^  above,  and /awes,  make,  forni.] 

1.  The  exterior  face  of  any  body ;  the  outer 
or  exterior  part;  outside;  surface. 

He  on  her  superficies  stretched  hie  line.  Sandiis, 

/t^  "  The  term  surface  is  abstract,  anil  simply 
implies  that  magnitude  which  has  length  and  breadtli 
without  thickness,  whilst  the  tonn  superficies  does 
not  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  magnitude,  but  simply 
refers  to  tlie  number  of  units  of  surface  wllicli  tile 
given  surface  contains."     Davies. 

2.  {Law.)  Every  thing  on  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  or  of  a  building,  which  is  so 
closely  connected  with  it  by  art  or  by  nature 
as  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  same,  as  houses, 
trees,  &c.,  —  particularly  every  thing  connected 
with  another's  ground,  and  especially  a  real  right 
in  them  that  is  granted  to  a  person.        Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Surface. 
SU-PgR-PlNE',  a.     Eminently  fine  ;  excellent. 
If  you  observe  your  cider,  by  interposing  it  between  a  can- 
dle and  your  eye,  to  be  very  transparent,  it  may  be  called 
superfine.  Mortimer. 

SU-PER-FINB'NeSS, 
of  being  superfine. 

tSy-PER'FLU-UNCE,  re.     Superfluity.  Hammond. 

tSU-P^R-FLU'J-TANCE,  n.  The  act  of  floating 
above  or  on  the  surface.  Browne, 

t  SU-P^R-FLU'I-TANT,  a.  [L.  stiper,  above,  and 
fluito,  to  float.]     Floating  above.  Browne. 

SU-P?R-FLIJ'!-Ty ,  11.  [L.  superfluitas ;  It.  super- 
fiuita;  S-p.supe'rJluidad;Fr.stcperJluite.'}  Plen- 
ty beyond  use  ;  more  than  enough ;  abundance 
to  excess  ;  copiousness  or  plentifulness  beyond 
need  or  use ;  superabundance  ;  excess. 

To  depart  witli  a  tittle  of  the  abundance  and  BuperJIuitit  of 

their  temporal  goods.  i'yyufali. 

Beads,  as  an  ornamental  superfiuity  of  life.  Cook. 

Syn.  —  See  Excess. 
Sy-PEE'FLU-OUS,  a.  [L.  superfluus  ;  super,  above, 
over,  and  fluo,  to  flow  ;  It.  if  Sp.  superfluo  ;  Fr. 
superflu.'] 

1.  Abounding  to  excess ;  copious  or  plentiful 
beyond  need  or  use  ;  over  or  above  what  is 
necessary  ;  excessive  ;  unnecessary  ;   needless. 

Our  superfluous  lackeys  and  our  peasants.  Shah. 

I  think  it  euperfiuoux  to  ^use  any  words  of  a  subject  so 

praised  in  itself,  as  it  needs  no  praise.  Sidney. 

2.  {Mils.)  Noting  an  interval  which  is  a  semi- 
tone larger  than  a  perfect  or  major  interval  of 
the  same  denomination,  t-,.— --i-t 


The  quality  or  the  state 
Scott. 


SlT-PER'FH;-OUS-Ly,  ad.  In  a  superfluous  man- 
ner ;  superabundantly.  More. 

sy-PER'FLD-OUS-N£SS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
superfluous ;  superfluity.  Bailey. 

t  SU'PpR-FLUX,  n.  [L.  super,  over,  and  flva, 
fluxus,  to  flow.]  That  which  exceeds  what  is 
wanted;  superfl^uity;  superabundance.      Shak. 

SfJ-P^R-FO-Ll-A'TION,  n.  Excess  of  foliation, 
as  of  plants,     [e..]  Sir  Thos.  Browne. 

SU-PjpR-HU'MAN,  a.  Being  above  the  nature  or 
the  power  of  man ;  being  above  human.  Phillips. 

SU-P5R-!M-P0§B',  V.  a.  [L.  superimpono,  super- 
impositus ;  super,  above,  over,  and  pono,  to 
place  ;  It.  soprapporre-l  To  lay  or  impose 
tipon  something  else.  Smart. 

SU-PpB-IM-PO^ED'  (-pozd'),  p.  a.  Imposed  or 
placed  upon  something  else. 

S0-P5R-IM-PO-§i"TION,  n.  The  act  of  impos- 
ing or  placing  on  something.  Clarke. 

SU-PpR-IM-PRfG-NA'TION,  n.  Superconception ; 
superfetation ;  superfeoundation.       Vunglison. 

SU-P^R-JN-CUM'BtlNCE,  re.  The  state  of  lying 
upon  something.  Sir  E.  Brydges. 

SU-P(iR-JN-oCrM'B5NT,  a.  [L.  superincumbo,  su- 
perincumbens,  to  lay  or  cast  one's  self  upon.] 
Lying  or  resting  on  something  else. 

Prejudices  will  die,  and  truth  emerge,  when  the  superin- 
cUDibent  weiRht  shall  be  at  last  removed.  Knox. 

SU-P?R-IN-DUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  superindiKO ;  super, 
over,  above,  and  induce,  to  bring  or  conduct  in  ; 
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in,  in,  and  duco,  to  lead.]     [i.  superinduced  ; 

pp,     SUPERINDUCING,     SUPERINDUCED.]  To 

bring  in  as  an  addition  ;  to  superadd. 

Long  custom  of  sinning  sujjen'Jiduces  upon  the  soul  new 
and  absurd  desirea.  South. 

SU-P^Il-|N-DUCED',  p.  a.  Brought  in  as  an  addi- 
tion to  something  else.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SU-PJ?E.-IN-DUCB'M5;NT,  n.  The  act  of  superin- 
ducing; superinduction.  Locke. 

SU-P?R-IN-DUC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  superin- 
ducing, or  the  state  of  being  superinduced. 

A  good  inclination  is  but  the  tirst  rude  draught  of  virtue; 
the  superinduction  of  ill  habits  quickly  defaces  it.  South. 

SU-P.?R-IN-FU§E',  V.  a.  [L.  superinfimdo,  super- 
infusus  ;  supe?;  over,  above,  und  f undo,  fusus,  to 
pour.]     To  infuse  over  or  upon.  Taylor. 

SU-P^R-IN-JEC'TION,  n.  An  injection  succeed- 
ing or  following  another.  Bailey. 

SU-P^R-JN-SPECT',  V.  a.  [L.  siiperinspicio,  su- 
perinspectus ;  supeVj  above,  over,  and  insplcioj 
to  inspect.]  To  overlook ;  to  oversee-  Maydman. 

SU-P^R-IN-STI-TU'TION,  n.  {Law.)  One  insti- 
tution upon  another;  as  if  A  be  instituted  and 
admitted  to  a  benefice  upon  a  title,  and  B  be  in- 
stituted and  admitted  on  the  title  or  presenta- 
tion of  another.  Whishaw. 

SU-PJ5:R-IN-TeL-LECT'U-AL  (-lekt'yu-gtl),  a.  Be- 
ing above  intellect.  Wright. 

SU-P?R-IN-TEND',  V.  a.  [L.  supenntendo  ;  su- 
per, over,  and  iniendOj  to  direct  one's  attention 
to;  m,  to,  towards,  and  tendo,  to  stretch;  It. 
soprantendere.l  [i.  surEitiNXENDED  ;  pp.  su- 
perintending, SUPERINTENDED.]  To  Over- 
See  ;  to  overlook ;  to  have  the  care  or  direction  of. 

"Who  may  superintend  the  works  of  this  nature.     Bacon. 

SU-P^R-IN-TEND'J^INCE,    P  „.     The  act  of  super- 

SU-P^:R-IN-TEND'Je;N-CY,  )  intending;  oversight; 

superior  care  ;  direction  ;  inspection.  Derham. 

SU-P^R-IN-TEND'^NT,  a.  Overlooking  others 
with  authority  ;  overseeing.  Howell, 

SU-P:5R-IN-TEND'5NT,  n.  One  who  superin- 
tends; a  director;  an  overseer. 

A  superintend eni  of  police,  of  buildings,  harbors,  railway- 
works,  machinery,  Slq.  Simmonds. 

SU-PgR-lN-TEND'^R,  u.  One  who  superintends ; 
a  superintendent.  Burroios. 

SU-P?R-IN-TEND'ING,  j9.  a.  Overseeing;  direct- 
ing ;  taking  charge  of  any  thing. 

SU-PgR-IN-VEST'l-TURE,  n.  [L.  super,  over, 
and  iiivestio,  to  clothe.]  An  upper  or  outer  vest 
or  garment.  '  Bp.  Home. 

Sy-PE'Rf-OR,  a.  [L.  stiperior,  comparative  of 
superus,  that  is  above  ;  super,  over,  above ;  It. 
superiore ;  Sp.  superior ;   Fr.  superieur.'] 

1.  Higher  in  place ;  higher  locally  ;  upper. 

The  breadth  of  the  image  was  not  increased,  but  its  supe- 
rior part . . .  appeared  violet  and  blue.  2iewton. 

2.  Higher  in  rank,  dignity,  station,  or  office. 
"  Superior  beings  above  us."  Locke. 

Heaven  takes  part  with  the  oppressed,  and  tyrants  are 
upon  their  behavior  to  a  superior  poWer.  VEatrange. 

3.  Higher ;  more  distinguished ;  higher  in 
quality  ;  greater  in  excellence  ;  more  eminent ; 
more  excellent ;  preferable. 

Men  of  far  superior  understandings.  Swift, 

4.  Beyond  the  influence  of  any  thing ;  free 
from  emotion  or  concern  ;  unaffected. 

A  great  man  superior  to  his  sufferings.  Bacon. 

5.  (Bot.)  Situated  above;  —  applied  to  the 
ovary  when  free  and  not  adherent.         Balfour. 

SupeHor  limit  of  a  quantity,  (Math.)  a  limit  greater 
than  that  quantity  towards  wliicli  it  may  approach 
witliin  less  than  any  assignable  quantity  of  the  same 
kind.  Davies.  —  Superior  planets,  (Jistrov.)  the  plan- 
ets which  are  farther  from  the  sun  than  the  earth  is, 
as  Jupiter,  Saturn,  &c.     Daois. 

Sy-PE'KJ-OR,  n.  1.  One  above  another,  as  in 
power,  rank,  dignity,  station,  or  office. 

A  soldier  is  bound  to  obey  his  superior.  Bouvier. 

2.  One  above  another  in  excellence;  one 
higher  in  quality,  more  excellent,  or  more  emi- 
nent than  another.  Addison. 

3.  {Scottish  Law.)  One  of  whom  lands  are 
held  by  another,  —  answering  to  the  lord  (L.  dom- 
inus)  of  the  English  law.  Burrill. 

4.  (Eccl.)  The  superior  officer  of  a  monastery, 
convent,  or  abbey.  P.  Cyc. 


SUPERNATURALISM 


SU-PE'RI-OR-ESS,  n. 
convent  or  nunnery. 


A   female    superior  of  a 
[r.]  Gent.  Mag. 

Sy-PE-RJ-OR'J-TY,  n.  [It.  supcriorith ;  Sp.  supe- 
rioridad;  Fr.  s'upi-riorite.']  The  state  of  being 
superior ;  the  state  of  being  higher  in  rank, 
station,  dignity,  quality,  or  excellence ;  pre- 
eminence.  "  Superiority  of  parts."  Bp.  Horsley. 

The  person  who  advises  does,  in  that  particular,  exercise  a 
superiority  over  us.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Excellence. 

Sy-PE'RI-OR-Ly,  ad.  In  a  superior  manner  ;  pre- 
eminently ;  excellently.  Alexarider. 

fSiJ-PgR-LA'TlON,  n.  [L.  superlatio.']  Exalta- 
tion beyond  truth  or  propriety.  B.  Jonson. 

Sy-PER'LA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  super laiivus ;  super, 
above,  and/bro,  latus,  to  bear  ;  Sp.  superlativo  ; 
Fr.  supe7'latif.] 

1.  Implying  or  expressing  the  highest  degree ; 
highest  in  degree ;  surpassing  common  emi- 
nence or  excellence  ;  very  eminent;  very  excel- 
lent.    "  Superlative  holiness."  Bacon. 

2.  {Gram.)  Expressing  the  third  and  highest 
degree  in  the  comparison  of  adjectives  ancl  ad- 
verbs. Browne. 

Sy-PER'LA-TIVE,  n.  1.  A  word  or  term  ex- 
pressing the  highest  degree  of  any  thing. 

Omnipotence,  omniscience,  infinite  power,  infinite  knowl- 
edge, are  superlatives.  i'aley. 

2.  {Gram.)  The  third  and  highest  degree  in 
the  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
formed  by  adding  est  to  the  positive;  as  wise, 
•wisest ;  or  by  the  use  of  most  or  least ;  as,  most 
beautiful,  least  beautiful.  Brande. 


In  a  superlative  de- 
Bacon, 


Sy-PER'LA-TiVE-LY,  ad. 
gree  or  manner. 

Sy-PER'LA-TIVE-NBSS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
in  the  highest  degree.  Bailey. 

fSU-PFiR-LU-CRA'TION,  n.  [L.  supei\  over, 
and  lucratio,  gain.]    JExcessive  gain.   Davenant. 

SU-P^R-LU'NAR,       )  a.     [L.  super,   above,  and 

SU-P^R-LU'NAR-Y,  >  hi7ia,    the  moon.]      Being 

above  the  moon;    not  sublunary;   not  of  this 

world.     "  Superlunary  felicities."  Young. 

SU-P^IR-ME'DI-AL,  a.  [L.  super,  above,  and  Eng. 
m.edial.]     Being  above  the  middle.  Ue  la  Beche. 

SU-P^R-MOL'J^-CULE,  ?i.  A  compound  molecule, 
or  a  combination  of  molecules,  of  different  sub- 
stances. Wright. 


SU-PgR-MUN'DANE,    a. 
world ;  supermundial. 


Above    or  beyond   the 
Cxidworth. 


Above  the  world ;  su- 
Cxtdxoorth. 


tSU-P^R-MUN'DI-AL,  a. 
permundane. 

fSiJ-PERN',  cc     Supernal.  Fisher. 

t  SUrPER-JsrAc '  U-L  tJM,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  su- 
per, over,  and  Ger.  nagel,  a  nail,  as  of  the  finger.] 

1.  Anciently  a  common  term  among  topers 
intended  to  mean  upo7i  the  nail.  Nares. 

Drinking  supernaculum,  a  device  of  drinking  new  come 
out  of  France,  which  is,  after  a  man  hath  tunica  up  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cup,  to  drop  it  on  his  nail,  and  make  a  pearl  with 
that  is  left;  which  if  it  slide,  and  he  cannot  make  it  stand  on, 
by  reason  there's  too  much,  he  must  drink  again  for  his 
penance.  X'ierce  Penniless. 

2.  Good  liquor.  Dr.  King. 

sy-PER'NAL,  a.     [L.  sitpernus;  super,  above.] 

1.  Being  in  a  higher  place  or  region. 

The  heavens  aud  orbs  supernal.  Raleigh. 

2.  Relating  to  things  above  or  in  heaven  ;  ce- 
lestial; heavenly      '*  iSw/jenm^  grace."   Milton. 

That  SH^JGJ-naZ  judge  that  stirs  good  thoughts.  Shak. 

SU-P^R-NA'TANT,  a.  [L.  supernato,  superna- 
tans,  to  swini  above,  or  on  the  top  ;  super,  above, 
and  nato,  natans,  to  swim.]  Swimming  above  ; 
floating  on  the  surface.  Boyle. 

StJ-P^lR-NA-TA'TIpN',  n.  The  act  of  swimming 
on  the  top  or  surface  of  any  thing.  Bacon. 

SU-P^R-nAt'U-RAL  (su-per-nat'yy-r?!),  a.  Being 
above  the  powers  of  nature  ;  miraculous ;  preter- 
natural.   "  Supernatural  assistance."   Tillotson. 

Cures  wrought  by  medicines  are  natural  operations;  but 
the  miraculous  ones  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
'iupernntural.  Boj/le. 

Syn.  — See  Preternatural. 

SLJ-PER  -NAT'y-RAI.-I^M,  n.  The  doctrine  of  su- 
pernatural influence,  agency,  or  power,  or  the 
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SUPERSULPHATE 


doctrine  that  there  are  in  nature  more  than 
physical  causes  in  operation,  and  that,  in  reli- 
gion, we  have  the  guidance  not  only  of  reason 
but  of  revelation  ;  supernaturalism  ;  —  opposed 
to  naturalism  and  rationalism.  Fleming. 

SU-P^R-NAT'U-RAL-IST,  n.     One  who  believes 
in  supernaturalism ;  a  supernaturalist.  Qii.  Rev. 

SU-P?E-NAT-y-RAL-lS'TIC,  u.    Relating  to  su- 
pernaturalism. P.  Cyc. 

SU-P^R-NAt-U-RAL'J-TY,  n.     The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  supernatural.  Ec.  Rev. 


SU-P^R-NAT'U-RAL-LY,  ad 
manner ;  preternaturally. 


In  a  supernatural 
Sovih. 


SU-ppR-NAT'U-RAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
supernatural ;  preternaturalness.  Scott. 

SU-P5R-NU'M5-EA-RY,  a.  [L.  mpernumerarius ; 
super,  over,  and  numerus,  number ;  Sp.  super- 
numerario  ;  Fr.  surnunieraire.'] 

1.  Above  the  number  fixed  or  required ;  above 
the  regular  number  ;  more  than  sufficient. 

The  odd  or  supertmmerary  six  hours  are  not  accounted  in 
the  three  years  after  the  leap  year.  Holder. 

2.  Exceeding  a  necessary  or  a  usual  number. 
Besides  occasional  and  supernumerary  addresses.     Fell. 

SO-P^R-NU'Me-R  A-RY,  n.  1.  A  person  or  a  thing 
above  the  fixed,  stated,  usual,  or  required 
number.  Marshall. 

2.  {Mil.)  An  officer  •  attached  to  a  regiment 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  places  of  such 
as  fall  in  battle.  Davis. 

BU-PER-OX'JDE,  n.  (Chem.)  An  oxide  oxygen- 
ated in  the  highest  degree ;  peroxide ;  as,  "  Sti- 
peroxide  of  silver."  T.  Thoniptson. 

t  SLr-P5R-PAR-TI0'U-LAR,.ffi.  [L.  siiperparticu- 
laris ;  stiper,  over,  and  particularis,  particular.] 
Containing  a  number  and  an  aliquot  part  of  it 
besides.  Andrews. 

tSU-P:pR-PAR'TI5NT,  a.  [h.  siiperpartiens ;  su- 
per, over,  SiTid partiOjpartiens,  to  divide.]  {Math.) 
Moting  a  ratio  in  which  the  greater  term  con- 
tains the  less  once  and  several  aliquot  parts 
over,  as  when  a  ratio  is  equal  to  4  or  1.^.  Hutton. 

SU-PJ;R-PH0S'PHATE,  n.  l.  (CAem.)  A  phosphate 
containing  the  greatest  number  of  equivalents 
of  phosphoric  rcid  capable  of  combining  with 
the  base;  as,  "  Superphosphate  of  lead."  Brande. 
2.  The  product  obtained  by  treating  bones  with 
sulphuric  acid  ;  —  used  as  a  manure.    Horsford. 

t  SU'P{;R-PLANT,  «.  A  plant  growing  upon 
another  plant.  Bacon. 

tSfr-P(;R-PLEA§E',  V.  a.  To  please  excessive- 
ly. B.  Jonson. 

fSU'PJlR-PLUS,  n.  [L.  super,  over,  and  phis, 
more.]     Surplus. — See  Surplus.    Goldsmith. 

tSU'P?R-PLUS-A^E,  m.     Surplusage.  Fell. 

SU-PgR-POL'l-TJC,  a.  Above  or  more  than  politic. 
"  Superpolitic  design."  Bp.  Taylor. 

tSU-PJgR-PON'DpR-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  super  and 
pondero."]     To  weigh  over  and  above.       Bailey. 

SiJ'P^R-PO^B,  r.  a.  [L.  superpono,  superpositus ; 
super,  over,  a.-n.di pono, positus,  to  place;  Fr.  su- 
perponer.']     {Geol.)  To  lay  upon.  Smart. 

SU'PpR-P6§BD  (-pozd),  p.  a.  Laidor  being  upon 
something  else ;  superimposed. 

SU-P5R-Pp-§I"TI0N,  n.  [L.  super,  over,  and 
Eng.  position.']  The  act  of  superposing  or 
placing  one  thing  upon  or  above  another ;  —  po- 
sition above  or  upon  something ;  a  lying  over  or 
upon  something  else  ;  as,  "  The  superposition  of 
aqueous  deposits."  Lyell. 

SU-PjpR-PRAr§E',  V.  a.  [L.  super,  over,  and  Eng. 
praise.']    To  praise  excessively. 

To  vow  and  swear,  and  mperpraiee  my  parts.  Shak. 

SU-PjpR-PRp-POR'TION,  n.  Overplus  or  excess 
of  proportion.  "  Digby. 

SU-P?E-PyE-GA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  superpurgation.] 
More  purgation  than  enough.  VViseman. 

SU"-PER-R?-FLEC'TION,  n.  The  reflection  of  an 
image  reflected.  Bacon. 

SU-PJR-EE'GAL,  o.  More  than  regal.  Warburton. 


SU-P^R-ROY'AL,  a.    Being  above,  or  larger  than, 
royal ;  as,  "  Superroyal  paper." 


The   act  of  leaping 
Browne. 


SU-P5E-SA'LI-EN-Cy,   n. 
upon  any  thing,     [u.] 

SU-P^R-SA'LI-ENT,  a.  [L.  super,  over,  and  salio, 
saliens,  to  leap.]    Leaping  upon.  Smart. 

SU'PER-SALT,  n.  {Chem.)  An  oxysalt  which 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  equivalents  of 
the  acid  capable  of  combining  with  the  base, 
and  in  whicli  the  proportion  of  the  acid  predom- 
inates over  that  of  the  base.  Turner. 

SU-P^R-SAT'y-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  super,  over,  and 
Eng.  saturate.]    To  saturate  to  excess.        Ure. 

SU-PeR-sAT-y-EA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  super- 
saturating. Ure. 

SU-P^E-SCAP'y-LAR,  a.  (Anat.)  Placed  above 
the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade.  Dunglison. 

SU-PPR-SCRIBE',  V.  a.  [L.  superscribo ;  super, 
over,  and  scribo,  to  write.]     [i.  supers miibed  ; 

pp.  SUPERSCRIBING,  SUPERSCRIBED.]     To  Write 

or  inscribe  upon  the  top  or  outside  or  surface  of. 

That  which  was  meant  for  the  queen  was  superscribed  '*  to 

his  dear  wife."  Howell. 

An  ancient  monument  superscribed.  Addison. 

tSU'P^R-SCElPT,  ».     Superscription.  Shak. 

SU-P{;R-SCRIP'TI0N,  «.  [it.  soprascritta ;  Sp. 
sobreescrito.] 

1.  The  act  of  superscribing.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  written  on  the  top,  outside, 
or  surface  ;  inscription ;  direction. 

It  is  enough  her  stone 
May  honored  he  with  superscription.  Waller. 

Syn.  —  See  Direction. 

SU-PpR-SEC'y-LAR,  a.  Above  the  world  or  secu- 
lar things.  '  Bp.  Hall. 

SU-PfR-SEDE',  V.  a.  [L.  supersedeo  ;  super,  over, 
and  sedeo,  to  sit ;  It.  supersedere ;  Sp.  sobreseer ; 
Fr.  superseder.]  [i.  superseded  ;  pp.  super- 
seding, SUPERSEDED.] 

1.  To  make  void  or  inefficacious  by  superior 
power  ;  to  set  aside  ;  to  annul ;  to  overrule. 

In  this  genuine  acceptation  of  chance,  nothing  is  supposed 
that  can  stipei'sede  the  Icnown  laws  of  natural  motion.  Bentley. 

2.  To  come  in  the  place  of ;  to  take  the 
place  of ;  as,   "  To  supersede  an  officer." 

It  will  be  requisite  to  supersede  liim  by  a  successor.    Swift. 

3.  {Old  Law.)  To  omit;  to  forbear.    Burrill. 

Su-PER-SE'DE-Js,  n.  [L.,  stay  ox  set  aside.] 
{Law.)  A  writ  relieving  a  party  from  the  oper- 
ation of  another  writ  which  has  been,  or  may 
be,  issued  against  him.  Burrill. 

SU-P5R-SED'yEE,»«.  Supersession,  [e.]  Hamilton. 

t  SU-PPR-SEM'I-NATE,  V.  a.  To  spread  or  scatter 
seed  over  or  above.  Evelyn. 

SU-PfR-SEN'SI-BLE,  a.  Being  above  the  senses 
or  their  power  ;  supersensual.  Qu.  Rev. 

SU-PeR-SENS'y-AL  (su-per-sen'sllu-?l),  u.  Being 
above  the  senses ;  supersensible.  P.  Cyc. 

SU-P^R-SER'VJCE-A-BLE,  a.  Over-officious  ;  giv- 
ing or  offering  services  superfluously.         Shak. 

SU-P^R-SES'SION  (sa-per-sesh'un),  n.  The  act  of 
superseding ;  a  setting  aside. '        H.  Goulburn. 

SU-PeR-STI"TION  (sii-per-stisb'un),  n.  [L.  s«- 
perstitio ;  superstes,  one  who  stands  by  ;  super, 
over,  above,  and  sto,  to  stand ;  It.  superstizione ; 
Sp.  supersticion ;  "Pr.  superstition. — It  is  diffi- 
cult to  connect  the  meaning  of  this  word  with 
its  derivation  from  superstes.  Perhaps  the  force 
of  the  word  lies  in  the  prefix,  the  root  having 
little  more  than  the  meaning  of  the  substantive 
verb.  If  so,  the  etymological  signification  is 
"A  being  excessive,  excess"  ;  hence,  in  partic- 
ular, excess  in  religion.     W.  Smith.] 

1.  The  form  which  religion  takes  when  the 
mind  worships  a  false  object  instead  of  the  true 
one  :  —excess  of  scruple  or  ceremony  in  matters 
of  religion:  —  observance  of  unnecessary  and 
uncommanded  rites  or  practices  :  —  rites  and 
practices  proceeding  from  devotion  to  a  false 
object  of  worship. 

Superstition  of  an  undue  object  is  that  which  the  etymolo- 
gist calls  Ttjiv  £t6w\(i}V  oE/yacua,  the  worshipping  of  idols. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

A  religion  tliat  consisted  in  absurd  superstitions.         Law. 


2.  A  belief  in  the  existence  of  particular 
facts  or  phenomena,  produced  by  supernatural 
agency,  of  which  the  existence  is  not  proved  by 
experience  or  countenanced  by  revelation;  a 
belief  in  the  direct  agency  of  supernatural 
power  in  producing  results  which  can  either  be 
proved  to  proceed  from  secondary  causes,  or  by 
reasonable  analogy  must  be  inferred  so  to  pro- 
ceed, as  a  belief  that  epileptic  fits  are  produced 
by  witchcraft. 

Enthusiasm  is  an  evil  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than  super- 
stition.  iS'uj)ersiii/on  is  the  disease  of  nations;  enthusiasm,  tlmt 
of  individuals;  the  former  grows  inveterate  by  time,  the  lat- 
ter is  cured  by  it.  R.  Hall. 

3.  A  false  or  vain  worshipping ;  false  religion. 

They  had  certain  questions  against  him  of  their  own  su~ 
perstition.  Acts  xs.v.  19. 

4.  Any  excessive  scruple ;  over-nicety ;  ex- 
actness too  scrupulous.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Superstition  is  a  term  used  in  both  an  ob- 
jective and  a  subjective  sense.  In  the  objective  sense, 
it  is  used  to  denote  a  false  religion,  worship,  tenet,  or 
observance;  as  idolat^-y  and  all  forms  of  pa^an  wor- 
ship  are  regarded  as  superstitions.  In  the  subjective 
sense,  it  means  a  habit  of  ascribing  to  the  direct  or 
special  agency  of  supernatural  powers  results  which 
can  be  proved  to  proceed  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  This  may  be  called  a  weak  credulity  ;  and  it 
is  more  allied  to  bigotry,  which  springs  from  an  ill- 
informed,  narrow,  or  prejudiced  mind,  than  to  fanat- 
icism, which  implies  a  highly  excited  state  of  mind. 

SU-PfR-STI 'TION-IST,  «.  One  addicted  to  su- 
perstition ;  a  superstitiou-6  person.  More. 

SU-PeR-STI"TIOyS  (-stish'us),  a.  [L.  supentitio- 
sus  ;  It.  superstizioso  ;  Sp.  supersticioso  ;  Fr. 
superstitieux.] 

1.  Full  of  superstition ;  addicted  to  supersti- 
tion ;  full  of  idle  fancies  or  scruples  with  regard 
to  religion  ;  having  excess  of  scruple  or  cere- 
mony in  matters  of  religion. 

Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars'  Hill,  and  said.  Ye 
men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  super- 
stitious. Acts  xvu.  22. 

2.  Arising  or  proceeding  from  superstition. 

Tliey  use  some  other  superstitiovs  rites,  which  show  that 
they  honor  the  fire  and  the  light.  Spenser. 

3.  Having  any  excessive  scruple  or  unfound- 
ed reverence  ;  scrupulous  beyond  need  ;  weakly 
scrupulous.     "  Superstitious  to  him."         Shak. 

Superstitious  use,  {Eng.  Law.)  the  use  of  lands,  ten- 
ements, goods,  &.C.,  for  a  religious  purpose.    JSouvier. 

SU-P{;R-STl"TIOyS-LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  supersti- 
tious manner  ;  with  idle  fancies  or  scruples  with 
regard  to  religion.  Bacon. 

2.  With  too  much  care  ;  with  excessive  scru- 
ple ;  too  scrupulously.  Watts. 

sD-P(;E-STI"TIOyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  superstitious.  Bale. 

SU-P^R-STRAIN',  V.  a.  To  overstrain,  [r..]  Bacon. 

SU-PSR-STRA'TUM,  re.  A  bed,  layer,  or  stratum 
situated  above  another.  Clarke. 

SU-PjpR-STRUCT',  V.  a.  [L.  superstruo,  super- 
structus ;  super,  over,  and  struo,  structus.]  To 
construct  or  build  upon  any  thing,     [r.] 

The  preacher  may  hope  to  supcrstruct  good  life  upon  such 
a  foundation.  Hammond. 

SU-PJ5R-STRUC'TIpN,  n.     A  superstmcture. 

Not  to  erect  new  superstructions  upon  an  old  ruin.    Denham. 

SU-PBR-STRUCT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
superstructs.  Hammond. 

SU-P^R-STRIJCT'JVE,  a.  [Fr.]  Built  on  some- 
thmg  else.  Hammond. 

SU-PgR-STRUCT'URE  (-striikt'yur),  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  Any  structure  built  upon  a  foundation. 

In  some  places,  as  in  Amsterdam,  the  foundation  costs 
more  than  the  superstructure.  Howell. 

2.  Any  thing  built  or  formed  on  something 
else  as  a  foundation  or  basis. 

You  have  added  to  your  natural  endowments  the  super- 
structures of  study.  Druden. 

SU-P^R-SyB-STAN'TIAL,  a.  [L.  super,  over, 
above,  and  Eng.  substantial;  It.  supersustan- 
ziale;  &-p.  supersustaneial;  'Fr.  supersubstantiel.] 
More  than  substantial ;  more  than  matter ;  of  a 
higher  nature  than  matter.  Sir  T.  More. 

SU-PJJR-SUBT'LE(-sut'tl),a!.  Over-subtle.    Shak. 

SU-PeE-SUL'PHATE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  sulphate  con- 
taining the  greatest  number  of  equivalents  of 
sulphuric  acid  capable  of  combining  with  the 
base  ;  as,  "  Supersulp/iate  of  potassa."    Henry. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  longi   A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAr,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;   HEIR,  HER; 
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SU-P?R-StJL'PHy-RfiT-T5D,  a,  {Chem.)  Noting 
gaseous  bodies  combined  with  two  or  more 
equivalents  of  sulphur  ;  as,  *'  Supersulphuretted 
hydrogen."  Henry. 


SU-P?R-TEM'PQ-RAL,  n. 
immortal. 


Something  eternal  or 
Cudworth. 


Too  highly  tragical ; 
Clarke, 


SU-P^R-TJgR-RENE',  a.  [L.  superterrenus  \  super, 
over,  and  terra.']     Superterrestrial.  Smart. 

SU-P^R-T^R-RES'TRJ-AL,  a.  Being  "above  the 
earth  or  the  things  of 'the  earth.  Smart. 

SU-P:S:R-t5n'IC,  n.  {Mus.)  The  second  of  the 
key  or  the  note  nest  above  the  keynote.    Moore. 

SU-PJJR-TRA^'I-CAL,  a. 
unnecessarily  tragical. 

t  SU-P?R-VA-CA'N5-0tJS,  a.  [L.  stipervacanezts.] 
Superfluous  ;   needless  ;  unnecessary.     Howell. 

tSLJ-P5;R-VA-CA'N5-OtJ'S-LY,  ad.   Needlessly.  X 

t  SU-P^R-VA-CA'N^-OUS-NESS,  «.  Needless- 
ness ;  superfluousness.  Bailey. 

SU-PjpR-VENE',  V.  n.  [L.  supervenio ;  super, 
over,  and  vetiio,  to  come  ;  It.  sopravvenire  ;  Sp. 
sobrevenir.]  [i.  supeiivened  ;  jjp.  superven- 
ing, SUPERVENED.] 

1.  To  come  as  an  extraneous  addition;  to 
be  added  ox  joined. 

Such  a  mutual  gravitation  can  never  supeTTJfiTie  to  matter, 
unless  impressed  by  a  diviue  power.  Bentley. 

2.  To  come  upon ;  to  happen.  Wright. 

SU-P?R-VE'NI-ENT,  a.  [L.  supervenio,  superve- 
niens,  to  come  over  or  upon  ;  It.  §  Sp.  superve- 
niente.'] 

1.  Coming  upon  as  an  extraneous  addition; 
added;  additional;  superadvenient. 

That  branch  of  belief  was  in  him  supervenient  to  Christian 
practice,  and  not  all  Christian  practice  built  on  ihnt,HaTnmond. 

2.  Arising  or  coming  afterward.     Blackstone. 

SiJ-PJ5R-VEN'TI0N,n.  Act  of  supervening.    Hall. 

SU-PgR-VI'^AL,  n.  The  act  of  supervising  ;  su- 
pervision; inspection;  examination. 

A  paper  wherein  he  never  had  the  least  hand,  direction, 
OT  siq)ervisal,  nor  the  least  knowledge  of  its  author.       Fope. 

SU-PgR-VT^E',  V.  a.  [L.  super,  over,  and  video, 
visus,  to  see.]  [i.  supervised;  pp.  supervis- 
ing, SUPERVISED.] 

1.  To  overlook ;  to  oversee  ;  to  superintend ; 
to  inspect. 

I  supervised  the  glass-house. 

2.  f  To  read;  to  peruse.  Howell. 

Let  me  supeivise  the  canzonet.  Shdk. 

t  SU-P?R-Vl§E',  n.    Supervision.  Shak. 

SU-PjgR-VP'^rON  (-vizh'un),  n.  The  act  of  super- 
vizing;  superintendence;  inspection. 

Under  the  trust  and  supervision  of  the  abbots.      Warton, 

Si7-PjpR-Vl'§0R,  n.     1-  One  who  supervises  ;   an 

overseer ;  an  inspector ;  a  superintendent.  Watts. 

2.  t  A  spectator;  a  looker-on.  Shak, 

SU-P^R-Vi'^O-RY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having, 
supervision.  Clarke. 

fSU-P^R-ViVE',  tj.  «.  [L.  supervivcl  To,  out- 
live ;  to  survive  ;  to  live  longer  than. 

What  revolutiona  in  natui'e  will  it  [the  soul]  not  be  able  to 
resist  and  supervivel  Clarke. 

{Bat.)  Plaited  and  convo- 
Gray. 

SU-Pl-NA'TION',  n.  [L.  sxtpinatio;  supinus,  su~ 
pine;  sub,  under,  beneath;  It.  supinazione ;  Sp. 
supinacion  ;  Fr.  supination.'] 

1.  The  act  of  lying  or  the  state  of  being  su- 
pine, or  laid  with  the  face  upward. 

In  pathology,  supination  means  the  horizontal  position  on 
the  back,  with  the  head  thrown  back,  and  the  legs  and  arms 
extended.  Dunylison. 

2.  The  movement  in  which  the  fore-arm  and 
hand  are  carried  outwards,  so  that  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  latter  becomes  superior. X)«m^/i50?i. 

SU-PI-NA'TpR,  n.  {Anat.)  That  which  produces 
supination;  —  a  name  given  to  two  muscles  of 
the  forearm.  Dunglison. 

SU-PINE',  o.  jjj.  stipinus-;  sub,  under,  beneath; 
It.  4f  Sp.  supino.'] 

1.  Lying  with  the  face  upward  ;  lying  on  the 
back ;  —  opposed  to  prone. 


SU-P?R-VO-LUTE',  a. 
lute  in  the  bud. 


On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knocked  his  head, 
And  lay  supine,  and  fortli  the  spirit  fled. 


Dryden. 


2.  Leaning  backward  ;  sloping ;  inclined  ;  — 
spoken  of  localities.    "  Hills  supzne."     Dryden. 

3.  Careless;   heedless;   negligent;    listless; 
thoughtless  ;  inattentive  ;  inert. 

He  became  pusillanimous  and  supine,  and  openly  exposed 
to  any  temptation.  Woodward. 

SU'PINE,  -fu  [L.  supinum ;  It.  ^  Sp,  supino  ;  Fr. 
supin.]  {Latin  Gram.)  A  kind  of  verbal  noun 
of  the  fourth  declension  in  the  accusative  or 
the  ablative  singular. 

The  supine  in  um  is  called  the  former  supine;  that  in  u  the 
latter  supine.  Andrews. 

SU-PINE'LY,ac?.    1.  With  the  face  upward.  Scott. 
2.  Carelessly  ;  negligently.  Dryden. 

SU-PINE'NJj;SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  supine; 
supine  posture.  Johnson. 

2.  Drowsiness;  carelessness;  indolence. 

Considering  their  industry  and  our  supinenese.       Swift. 

fSU-PIN'l-TY,  n.  [L.  supinitas.]  Supineness. 
"A  supinity  or  neglect  of  inquiry."       Browne. 

t  SUP'PA(?-E,  n.    "What  may  be  supped  ;  pottage. 
For  food  they  had  bread,  for  suppage,  salt.       Hooker. 

t  S0P-PAL-PA'TION,  «.  [L.  suppalpor^  suppat- 
patum,  to  wheedle  a  little.]  The  act  of  fondling 
or  wheedling  a  little  ;  enticement.       Bp.  Hall. 

t  SUP-PAR- A-SI-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  supparasitor^ 
supparasiiatum,  to  flatter  a  little.]  The  act  of 
flattering,  or  paying  servile  court  to.    Bp.  Hall. 

SUP-PAR'A-SITE,  V.  a.  To  flatter  or  fawn  a  little 
like  a  parasite  ;  to  cajole,     [r.]        XV.  Clarke. 

t  SUP-P]^-DA'N5-0US,  a.  [L.  suppedaneum,  a 
footstool ;  stib,  under,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.] 
Placed  or  situated  under  the  feet.  Browne. 

fsyP-PED'I-TATE,  V.  a.  [Z.mppedito,  suppedi- 
tatzis.]     To  supply ;  to  furnish.  Hammond. 

fSUP-PED-I-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  suppeditatio.]  The 
act  of  suppeditating.  ■  More. 

SUP'P^R,  rt.  [A.  S.  supan,  to  sup.  — See  Sup.] 
The  evening  repast;  the  last  meal  of  the  day. 
"To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper.''  Shak. 
Lord's  supper^  (Eccl.)  the  ordinance  by  which  is 
commemorated  the  death  of  Clirist ;  the  Christian 
sacrament  of  the  communion  ;  the  eucharist.     JEden. 

SUP'P^R,  V.  It.     To  take  supper.         Richardson. 

StJP'PpR-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of,  or  without,  sup- 
per.   '*  Going  supperless  to  bed."  Spectator. 

SUP'PJglR-TIME,  n.     The  time  of  eating  supper. 

StJP'PING,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  sups. 
2.  That  which  is  supped,     [r.] 

Taken  in  a  broth  or  thin  supping.  Holland. 

SyP-PLANT',  V.  a.  [L.  supplanto,  to  trip  up  one's 
heels  ;  sub,  under,  and  planta,  the  sole  of  the 
foot ;  It.  supplantare  ;  Sp.  suplantar ;  Fr.  sup- 
planter.]  \i.  supplanted;  pp.  SUPPLANTING, 
SUPPLANTED.] 

1.  To  trip  up,  as  the  heels. 

His  legs  intertwining 
Each  other,  till  supplanted,  down  he  fell.  Milton. 

2.  To  remove  the  prop  or  support  from  under  ; 
to  overpower ;  to  force  away.  Shak. 

3.  To  displace  by  stratagem;   to  remove  or 
turn  out  and  take  the  place  of. 

Private  men  somewhile 
Supplanted  by  fine  falsehood  and  fiiir  guile.       Spenser. 

SUP-PLAN-TA'TION,  n.  [It.  supplantazione.] 
The  act  of  supplanting.  Johnson. 

SUP-PLANT'^R,  n.     One  who  supplants.     South. 

syP-PLANT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  sup- 
plants ;  a  displacing  or  turning  out.       Hoadly. 

SUP'PLE  (sup'pl),  a,  [L.  supplex;  sid>,XL'p,  and 
plica,  to  fold;  Fr.  souple.  —  See  Supplicate.] 

1.  Pliant ;  flexible  ;  easily  bent.  MiUon. 

The  Joints  are  more  siyjpfe  to  all  feats  of  activity  in  youth 
than  afterwards.  Bacon. 

2.  Yielding;  soft;  not  obstinate ;  compliant; 
humble;  submissive;  suppliant. 

If  punishment  reaches  not  the  mind,  and  makes  not  the 
will  suj^le,  it  hardens  the  oflFender.  Locke. 

3.  Flattering;  fawning;  bending. 

So  supple  and  insinuating.  Addison. 

4.  That  makes  supple. 

Each  part,  deprived  of  supple  government, 
Shall  stiflF,  and  stark,  and  cold  appear,  like  death.    Shak. 
Syn.—  See  Flexible. 


SUP'PLE  (siip'pl),  V.  u.  [i.  SUPPLED;  pp.  SUP- 
PLING, SUPPLED.] 

1.  To  make  soft,  supple,  or  flexible. 

To  supple  o  carcass,  drench  it  in  water.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  compliant,  humble,  or  yielding. 

A  mother  persisting  till  she  hod  bent  her  daughter's  mind, 
and  suppled  her  will.  Locke. 

SUP'PLE  (sup'pl),  V.  n.  To  grow  soft  or  pliant. 
"  The  stones  . .  .  suppled  into  softness."  Dryden. 

SUP'PLE-JACK,  n.  A  walking-stick  made  of  a 
pliable  vine-stem,  the  produce  of  several  species 
of  tropical  plants.  Simmonds. 

SUP'PLE-LY,  a(^.   Softly;  pliantly.  [b..]  Cotgrave. 

SUP'PL^-MENT,  Qi.  [L.  supplementum  ;  svppleo, 
to  fill  up  ;  sub,  up,  and  pleo,^  to  fill ;  It.  supple- 
mento  ;  Sp.  suplemento  ;  Fr.  supplement.] 

1.  An  addition  by  which  something  wanting 
is  supplied;  something  added ;  an  appendix, — 
particularly  any  addition  made  to  any  work  or 
treatise,  to  render  it  more  complete.       Rogers. 

2.  t  Store;  supply.  Chapman. 

3.  (Trigonometry.)  That  which  remains  after 
subtracting  an  arc  or  an  angle  from  180°. 

Hutton.    Davies. 

StJP'PL5;-MENT,  V.  a.    To  supply;  to  add  to;  to 

be  a  supplement  to.  Bayne.     Th.  S.  Carr. 

SUP-PL^l-MENT'AL,  a.     Supplementary.     Prior. 

Supplem(mtal  bill,  (Law.)  a  bill  filed  in  addition  to 

an  orig;inal  bill  in  order  to  supply  some  defect  in  its 

original  frame  or  structure.  Bouvier. 

SUP-PLJP-MENT'A-RY,  a.  [It.  supplemejitare  ;  Fr. 
suppl^mentaire.]  Added  to  supply  something 
that  is  wanted  ;  additional;  supplemental. 

Supplementary  chords,  (Math.)  any  two  chords  drawn 
through  the  extremities  of  a  diameter  of  an  ellipse 
or  hyperbola,  and  intersecting  on  the  curve.  Davies. 
—  Supplementary,  ox  reserve,  air,  the  air  of  respiration 
that  can  be  expelled  by  a  forcible  expiration;  —  esti- 
mated at  120  cubic  inches.    Dunglison. 

StfP'PLE-NESS  (siip'pl-n6s),  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  supple  ;  readiness  to  take  any 
form;  pliantness;  flexibility. 

A  compliance  and  suppleness  of  their"will8.  Locke. 

StJP'PLip-TiVE,  a.  [It.  suppletivo  ;  Fr.  mppletif.] 
Supplying;  helping;  assisting.  C.Butler. 

SUP'PL^l-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  suppleo,  to  fill  up  ;  suh, 
up,  and  pleo,  to  fill ;  It.  suppletoHo ;  Sp.  suple- 
torio.']  Supplying  deficiencies  ;  supplemental. 
Suppletory  oath,  (Law.)  an  oath  administered  to  a 
party  liimself  in  cases  where  a  fact  has  been  proved 
by  only  one  witness  in  order  to  supply  or  make  up  the 
necessary  complement  of  witnesses,  two  being  always 
required  to  constitute  full  proof.  BurriU. 

SUP'PLjp-TO-RY,  n.  That  which  fills  up  deficien- 
cies.    "They  invent  sw^p^c^o/i'es."  Bp.  Taylor. 

SyP-PIji'AE,  n.  The  act  of  supplying ;  a  furnish- 
ing; supply,     [n.]  Warhm-ton. 

It  may  be  deemed  a  supplial  of  many  books.        Richardson. 

fSUP-PLI'ANCE,   n. 
supply ;  a  supplial. 

SUP'PLT-ANT,  a.  [Fr.j  1.  Making  supplication  ; 
supplicating ;  entreatmg ;  beseeching ;  precatory. 

The  rich  grow  suppliant,  and  the  poor  grow  proud.    lyryden. 

2.  Expressing  supplication. 

To  bow  and  sue  for  grace  with  suppliant  knee.        Milton. 

SUP'PLI-ANT,  n.  [Fr.]  A  humble  petitioner; 
one  who  entreats  ;  a  supplicant.  Dryden. 

SUP'PLI-ANT-LY,  ad.     In  a  suppliant  manner. 

StJP'PLT-ANT-NESS,  7t.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  suppliant.  Scott. 

SUP'PLT-CAN-CY,  n.  A  supplication;  entreaty; 
a  humble  petition,     [r.]  Gordon. 

SUP'PLI-CANT,  a.  [L.  supplico,  suppUcans,  to 
supplicate.]     Entreating  ;  suppliant.    Bp.  Bull. 

SUP'PLI-cANT,  n.     A  suppliant.  Atterhury, 

St/P 'PLI-CMt.  [L.,he supplicates.']  {Eng.  Univ.) 
A  request  or  petition.  Month.  Rev. 

SUP'PLI-CATE,  V.  n.  [L.  supplico  ;  suppUx,  hum- 
bly begging  or  entreating.  —  The  meaning  of 
supplex  IS  probably  derived  from  the  open  palms 
of  the  hand  being  held  up  to  the  offended  per- 
son, the  root  ^fec  signifying  **an  open  surface," 
and  suh,  in  composition,  frequently  meaning 
*'  up."  Eng.  Journ.  Educa.  No.  45.  —  It.  suppli- 


That  which  is  supplied ; 
Shak, 
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SUPPRESS 


care;  Sp.  suplicar;  Fr.  supplier.]      [i.  surrLi- 

CATEB  ;  pp,  SUPPLICATING,  SrPPLICATED.]    To 

seek,  ask,  or  beg  humbly;   to  petition  submis- 
sively ;  to  beseech  ;  to  implore  ;  to  crave. 

A  man  cannot  brook  to  supplicate  or  beg.  Bacon. 

Syn. —  See  Ask.. 

SUP'PLI-CAT-ING,  p.  a.  That  supplicates  or  ex- 
presses supplication  ;  as,  "  A  supplicuting  look." 

SUP'PLt-CAT-ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  supplicating 
or  entreating  manner  ;  with  supplication. 

sGP-PLI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  suppUcatio ;  It.  suppli- 
cazione ;  Sp.  suplicacion  ;  Fr.  supplication.] 

1.  The  act  of  supplicating ;  petition  humbly 
delivered ;    entreaty.  Shak. 

2.  A  beseeching  by  prayer ;  petitionary  wor- 
ship.   "  The  rit6s  of  supplication."   Stillingfleet. 

3.  {^Roman  Ant.)  A  solemn  thanksgiving  or 
supplication  to  the  gods,  decreed  by  the  senate 
when  a  great  victory  has  been  gained,  or  in 
times  of  public  danger  and  distress.   W.  Smith. 

SUP'PLI-CA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  supplicates  ; 
a  supplicant,  JBp.  Hall. 

SUP'PLI-CA-TO-RY",  a.  [It.  suppUcatot^o.]  Con- 
taining supplication  ;  petitionary.        Bp.  Hall. 

SUP-PLI-CA'VlTy  n.  [L.yhehas  supplicated.'] 
{Bug.  Law.)  A  writ  in  the  nature  of  process  at 
the  common  law,  to  find  sureties  of  the  peace 
tipon  articles  filed  by  a  party  for  that  purpose. 
[r.]  Burrill. 

SyP-PLI'^R,  n.    One  who  supplies.      Stackhouse. 

SUP-PLY'  (sup-pU'),  V.  a.  [L.  suppleo  ;  suhy  up, 
andp^eo,  to'fiU;  It.  supplire  ;  Fr.  supplier.]     [i. 

SUPPLIED  ;  pp.  SUPPLYING,  SUPPLIED.] 

1.  To  fill  up  as  any  deficiencies  happen  ;  to 
furnish  with  something  wanted ;  to  make  full, 
complete,  or  free  from  deficiency  ;  to  furnish 
with  any  thing  that  is  wanted  ;  to  provide. 

My  lover,  turning  away  several  old  servants,  sujiplled  me 
with,  others  from  his  own  house.  Swift. 

2.  To  give  ;  to  grant;  to  afibrd ;  to  furnish. 

I  wanted  nothing  fortune  could  supply.  Dnjden. 

Nearer  care  supplies 
Sighs  to  my  breast  and  sorrow  to  my  tyes.  Prior. 

3.  To  serve  instead  of;  to  take  the  place  of. 

Burnished  ships  the  banished  sun  supply. 

And  no  light  shines  but  that  by  which  men  die.     Waller, 

4.  To  fill ;  as,  "  The  vacancy  was  supp>lied.''* 
Syn.  — See  Furnish,  Give,  Provide. 

SyP-PLY',  n.  1.  That  which  is  supplied;  suffi- 
ciency of  things  for  want;  a  stock;  a  fund. 

The  supply  of  a  great  city  with  its  various  articles  of  pro- 
vision and  conaumption.  Jirundc. 

2.  A  sum  granted  by  a  congress,  parliament,  or 
legislature,  for  defraying  the  current  expenses 
of  a  government.  Brande. 

t SUP-PLY' ANT, a.  Auxiliary;  suppletory.  Shak. 

t  SUP-PLY'M^INT,  n.     A  supply.  Shak. 

SUP-PORT',  V.  a.  [L.  supporto',  sub,  under,  from 
below,  and  porto,  to  carry;  It.  sopportare\  Sp. 
soportar;  IB'r.  supporter.]     [^.  supported;  pp. 

SUPPORTING,  supported.] 

1.  To  bear  up ;  to  sustain ;  to  uphold ;  to  prop. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus,  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Dryden. 

2.  To  receive  or  endure  without  being  over- 
come; to  bear;  to  endure  ;  to  undergo. 

Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains.  MiUon. 

This  ■fierce  demeanor,  and  his  insolence, 

The  patience  of  a  god  eould  not  support.  Dryden. 

3.  To  keep  from  fainting,  sinking,  declining, 
or  failing ;  to  sustain  ;  to  cherish ;  to  nourish. 

Support  him  by  the  arm.  Shak. 

"With  inward  consolaliona  recompensed, 
And  oft  supported.  Milton. 

4.  To  furnish  with  the  means  of  living,_as  a 
family ;  to  provide  for  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  supply.. 

Costa,  charges,  expenses,  which  the  king's  highness  neces- 
sarily hath  been  compelled  to  support  and  sustain.      Burnet. 

5.  To  sustain ;  to  maintain  ;  to  have ;  to  hold ; 
as,  "  To  suppoH  a  good  reputation." 

6.  To  be  foundation  for;  to  confirm  the 
truth  or  reality  of;  to  make  good  ;  to  prove  to 
be  true ;  to  substantiate  ;  to  verify ;  to  confirm. 

The  question  is  not  whether  a  thing  be  mysterious,  — for 
all  things  are  mysterious,  —  but  whether  the  mystery  be  ™p- 
ported  by  evidence.  Qiilpin. 

7.  To  assist ;  to  aid ;  to  countenance ;  to  help  ; 
to  further;  to  forward  ;  to  second. 


.  Support ;  maintenance. 


8.  To  accompany  as  an  assistant ;  to  act  as 
the  aid  or  attendant  of;  to  attend. 

Syn.  —  See  Bear,  Help,  Hold,  Second. 

SUP-PORT',  n      [Fr.]     1.  The  act  or  the  power 
of  supporting,  sustaining,  or  upholding. 

2.  That  which  bears  up,  sustains,  or  upholds  ; 
any  thing  which  prevents  another  thing  from 
falling,  or  that  keeps  it  in  its  place  ;  that  upon 
which  another  thing  is  placed ;  foundation  ; 
base  ;  basis  ;  —  a  pillar  ;  a  pier. 

3.  Sustenance  ;  maintenance  ;  subsistence  ; 
sustentation  ;  livelihood  ;  living. 

Nor  even  the  defenceless  train 

Of  clinging  infants  ask  support  in  vain.         Shenstone. 

4.  An  upholding  or  sustaining  from  sinking, 
declining,  languishing,  or  failing  ;  maintenance. 

0,  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongest  winea 

And  strongest  drinks  our  chX&f  su^jport  of  health!    Milton. 

5.  That  which  assists  or  succors  ;  aid  ;  help  ; 
assistance  ;  succor  ;  favor  ;  countenance. 

Points  of  support,  (jirch.)  the  collected  areas  on  the 
plan  of  the  piers,  walls,  columns,  &c.,  upon  which 
an  edifice  rests,  or  by  which  it  is  supported.  Brande. 
—  Right  of  support,  (Law.)  an  easement  which  one 
man,  either  by  contract  or  prescription,  enjoys,  to  rest 
the  joists  or  timbers  of  his  house  upon  the  wall  of  an 
adjoining  building,  owned  by  another  person.  Bouvier. 

Syn. —  See  Aid,  Buttress,  Countenance, 
Living,  Pillar,  Staff, 

syP-POKT'A-BLE,  a.    [Fr.]    1.  That  may  be  sup- 
ported, sustained,  or  upheld. 

2.  That  may  be  borne  or  endured  ;  tolerable. 

1  wish  that  whatever  part  of  misfortunes  they  must  bear 
may  be  rendered  supportable  to  them.  Pope. 

3.  That  may  be  supported,  maintained,  de- 
fended, or  countenanced ;  maintainable. 

SUP-PORT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The   state  of  being 
supportable  or  endurable.  Hammond. 

SUP-PORT'A-BLY,  ad.   In  a  supportable  manner. 
t  SUP-PORT'ANCE, 
t  SUP-POR-TA'TION 

The  supportation  of  the  king's  expense.  Bacon. 

Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs.  Sfiak. 

SyP-PORT'^iR,  n.     1.  One  that  supports.     Locke. 

2.  That  which  supports  or  upholds  ;  that  upon 
which  any  thing  is  placed  ;  prop  ;  support. 

The  sockets  and  supporters  of  flowers  are  figured.    Bacon. 

3.  A  sustainer ;  a  comforter. 

The  saints  have  a  companion  and  suppporrer  in  all  their 
miseries.  South. 

4.  One  who  maintains,  helps,  or  defends  ;  an 
aider  ;  a  maintainer  ;  a  defender  ;  an  assister. 

All  examples  represent  Ingratitude  as  sitting  in  its  throne, 
with  Pride  at  its  right  hand  and  Cruelty  at  its  left—  worthy 
supporters  of  such  a  reigning  impiety.  South. 

5.  One  who  accompanies  another,  especially 
on  some  public  occasion,  as  an  aid  or  assistant. 

But  the  fair  lady  being  come  to  the  scaffold,  and  then  ma"de 
to  kneel  down,  and  so  left  by  her  unkind  sappoi-ters.  Sidney, 

6.  pi.  {Ship-building.)  The  knee-timbers  un- 
der the  cat-heads.  Dana. 

7.  pi.  (Her.)  Figures,  as  of  beasts  or  birds, 
placed  on  each  side  of  a  shield. 

In  modern  English  heraldry,  the  pi-ant  of  supporters  is  lim- 
ited to  sovereigns  and  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  peers  of  the 
realms,  knights  of  the  JBath,  knights  banneret,  baronets  of 
Nova  Hcotia,  and  to  such  persons  as  receive  them  by  special 
license  from  the  king.  Brande. 

Supporter  of  combustion,  (Ckem.)  a  designation  for- 
merly applied  to  oxygen,  and  afterwards  to  the  elec- 
tro-negative elements  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.,  it  being 
supposed  that  in  every  case  of  combustion  one  of 
these  elements  combines  with  another  called  a  com- 
bustible. Henry. 

t SUP-P0RT'Ft3'L,  cc.     Abounding  with   support; 
that  supports.  Mir,  for  Mag. 

SyP-PORT'LgSS,  u,.  Destitute  of  support.  Milton. 
fSyP-PORT'MENT, '/t.     Support.  Wotfon. 

SyP-PO§'A-BLE,    a.     That    may    be    supposed. 

Every  one  of  these  things  is  reasonably  supposahle.      Seeker. 

SyP-PO§'AL,  n.     Supposition,     [r.]  Shak, 

SyP-POJ?E'  (sup-poz'),  V,  a.     [L.  siippono,  suppos- 

itus  ;  sub,  under,  iinApono,  positus ;  It.  suppo7're ; 

Sp.  suponer  ;  Fr.  sitpposer.]    \i.  supposed  ;  pp. 

SUPPOSING,  SUPPOSED.] 

1.  To  lay  down  without  proof  as  a  foundation 
of  an  argument,  or  in  order  to  infer  conse- 
quences ;  to  advance  by  way  of  argument  or 
illustration,  without  maintaining  the  truth  of 
the  position  ;  to  assume  hypothetically. 

Where  we  meet  with  all  the  indications  and  evidences  of 
such  a  thing  as  the  thing  is  capable  of.  3:iipposi,vg  it  to  be  true, 
it  must  needs  be  very  irrational  to  make  any  doubt.    Wilkuis. 


2.  To  believe  without  examination ;  to  im- 
agine ;  to  consider  ;  to  presume  ;  to  conceive  ; 
to  apprehend  ;  to  deem  ;  to  think. 

Supposing  it  to  be  true.  WUkins. 

3.  To  require  as  previous  or  as  having  existed. 

This  supposeth  something  without  evident  ground.  Hale. 
One  falsehood  always  supposes  another.  Female  Quixote. 

4.  t  To  put  as  one  thing  fraudulently  in  the 
place  of  another.  Female  Quixote. 

Syn.  —  See  Apprehend,  Think. 

syP-PO§E',  V.  n.     To  think;  to  imagine. 

For  these  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose.       Acts  ii.  IS. 

fSyP-PO^E',  n.     Supposition;  hypothesis. 

We  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far,  that  after  seven  years* 
siege,  yet  Troy  walls  stand.  Shak. 

syP-PO§_ED'  (sup-pozd'),  p.  iL.  Assumed  to  be 
true  ;  imagined  ;  believed. 

Supposed  bass,  (Mus.)  any  bass  note  of  a  different 
literal  denomination  from  that  of  the  accompanying 
chord.  Moore. 

SyP-POi^'^R,  n.     One  who  supposes.  Shak. 

SUP-PO-SI"TION  _(sup-po-zish'un),  n.  _  [L.  suppo- 
sitio  ;  It.  supposizione ;  Fr.  supposition.] 

1.  The  act  of  supposing ;  the  act  of  laying 
down  without  proof  as  a  foundation  for  inferring 
consequences;  an  admitting  without  proof ;  the 
act  of  assuming  hypothetically. 

2.  Position  assumed  hypothetically,  not  pos- 
itively ;  hypothesis. 

This  is  only  an  infallibility  upon  s?(ppos(iion,  that  if  a  thing 
be  true,  it  is  impossible  to  be  false.  Titlotson. 

3.  Imagination  ;  belief  without  examination  ; 
surmise  ;  conjecture  ;  guess.  Roget. 

4.  {Mus.)  The  use  of  two  successive  notes  of 
equal  value  as  to  time,  one  of  which  being  a 
discord,  supposes  the  other  a  concord.  Brande, 

Syn.  — See  Conjecture. 

SUP-PO-§i"TrON-AL  (sup-po-zish'un-9l),  a.  Im- 
plying supposition ;  hypothetical.  South. 

SyP-P6§-I-Tl"TIoyS  (-tish'us),  a.  [L.  supposi- 
titius ;  suppono,  suppositus,  to  put  or  place  un- 
der, to  substitute  ;  sub,  under,  and  pono,  to 
place  ;  It.  svppositizio  ;  Sp.  supositicio.]  Put 
by  a  trick  into  the  place  or  character  belonging 
to  another  ;  spurious  ;  counterfeit ;  not  genu- 
ine;—  seldom  used  in  the  sense  of  supposed. 

The  reputed  child  must  have  been  .  . .  supposititious.  Addison. 
The  supposititioifs  pieces  ascribed  to  Athanasius.  Waterland. 

Syn.  — See  Spurious. 

SyP-P6§-I-Ti"TI0yS-LY  (-tiish'us-le),  ad.  In  a 
supposititious  manner.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

SyP-PO§-I-Ti"TIOyS-NESS  (-tish'us-),  n.  The 
state  of  being  supposititious.  Johnson. 

syP-P6§'I-T!VE,«.  \lt.suppositivo,]  Expressing 
or  implying  a  supposition ;  including  a  suppo- 
sition ;  supposed.  ChillingwoHh. 

By  a  suppositive  intimation  and  by  an  express  prediction. 

Pearson. 

SyP-PO§'l-TiVE,  n.  That  which,  or  a  word  which, 
notes  or  implies  supposition,  as  if.  Harris, 

syP-PO§'l-TIVE-LY,  ad.  With  or  upon  supposi- 
tion. Hammond. 

SyP-P6§'l-T0-RY,  n.  [L.  suppositoi^us,  that  is 
placed  underneath  ;  It.  suppositorio ;  Sp.  supo- 
sitorio ;  Fr.  suppositoire.]  {Med.)  Any  solid 
medicine  in  the  form  of  a  ccne  or  cylinder,  in- 
tended to  be  introduced  into  the  rectum,  either 
to  favor  intestinal  evacuations,  or  to  act  as  an 
anodyne.  Dunglison. 

Hudibras. 


fsyP-PO^'URE, 


Supposition. 


SUP-PRESS',  V.  a.  [L.  supprimo,  suppresstts ;  sub, 
under,  and  premo,  pressus,  to  press ;  It.  sup- 
primere ;    Sp.  suprimir ;    Fr.   szip2)7i,mer.]     \i. 

St'PPIlESSEB  ;  pp.  SUPPRESSING,  SUPPRESSED.] 

1.  To  overpower  and  crush  ;  to  overwhelm  ; 
to  subdue  ;  to  put  down;  to  repress;  to  destroy. 

Every  rebeUion,  when  it  is  suppressed,  doth  make  the  sub- 
ject weaker  and  the  prince  stronger.  Dairies. 

2.  To  hold  or  keep  back  ;  to  put  a  stop  to  ; 
to  check  ;  to  detain  ;  to  restrain. 

Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy  voice.        Shak. 

3.  To  keep  down  or  out  of  sight ;  to  keep 
secret  or  to  one's  self;  to  restrain  from  dis- 
closure ;  to  conceal ;  not  to  tell  or  reveal. 


Things  not  revealed,  which  the  invisible  King, 
Only  omniscient,  hath  suppressed  in  night. 


Milton. 


A,  E,  1,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  is,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;   HfeiR,  HER; 
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Syp-PRESSED'  (-prSst'),  P'  «•  Crushed  or  over- 
whelmed:—  checked;  stopped;  conceiilcd. 

SyP-PRES'SIpN  (Bup-pr6sh'un),  n.  [L.  suppressio\ 
It.  supp7'essione ;  Sp.  sitpresion ;  Fr.  stippression,'] 

1.  The  act  of  suppressing  or  destroying. 

Th&  suppression  of  idolatry  in  tlie  Roman  Empire.  Bp.IIorslcy, 

2.  A  holding  or  keeping  back;  a  detention. 

Taken  as  much  as  an  hazelnut,  itamendcth  thesunprewion 
or  difficulty  of  avoiding  urine.  lioUand. 

3.  A  keeping  back,  secret,  or  concealed  ;  pre- 
vention of  publication  ;  concealment. 

You  may  depend  upon  a  suppression  of  these  verses.      Pope. 

4.  {Gratn.  &  Rhet.)  Omission,  as  of  a  word 
or  words,  or  of  a  letter  or  letters.  Brande. 

SUP-PRfiSS'(VE,  a.  Tending  to  suppress  ;  con- 
cealing ;  suppressing.  iSeward. 

SyP-PR:feSS'OR,  n.     [L.]     One  who  suppresses. 

sDp'PU-RATE,  u.  ra.  [L.  suppuro,  suppuratum  \ 
sub,  under,  iA.Ti6.pus,puHs,  pus  :  It.  suppurare  ; 
Sp.  supurar  ;  Fr.  suppurerS]  '  [i.  SUPPUIiated  ; 
pp.  SUPPURATING,  SUPPURATED.]  To  gather 
or  generate  pus  or  matter,  as  a  sore.       Martin. 

SlJP'Py-RATE,.-y.  a.  To  cause  to  form  matter  or 
pus,  as  a  sore.  Wiseman. 

SUP-py-RA'TION,  71.  [L.  suppuratio  ;  It.  suppu- 
razione  ;  Sp.  supwacioji;  'Pv.  suppuration.'] 

1.  Formation  or  secretion  of  pus;  —  a  fre- 
quent termination  of  inflammation  liable  to 
occur  in  almost  all  the  tissues.  Dunglison. 

2.  Purulent  matter  ;  pus.  South. 

St)P'Py-RA-TIVE,  a.  [It,  suppurativa;  Sp.  sii- 
purativo  ;  Fr.  suppuratif.]  Tending  to,  or  pro- 
moting, suppuration.  Phillips. 

StjP'Py-RA-TIVE,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that 
promotes  or  facilitates  suppuration.     Wisetnan. 

fSUP'Py-TATE,  V.  «.  [L.  supputo,  supputatus.l 
To  reckon  ;  to  compute ;  to  suppute.        Wood. 

SUP-Py-TA'TJON,  n.  [L.  supputatio  ;  supputo,  to 
compute  ;  It.  supputazione ;  Fr.  supputation."] 
A  reckoning;  a  computation,     [r.]         Holder. 

All  the  supputatio7is  of  time.  West. 

t  SyP-PUTE',  V.  a.  [L.  supputo.]  To  reckon ;  to 
calculate  ;  to  compute.  Drayton. 

SU'PRji.  [L.]  A  Latin  preposition,  being  an- 
other form  of  super,  signifying  above  or  be- 
fore;—  used  in  composition. 

SU-PRA-AX'IL-LA-RY,  a.  (Bot.)  Growing  above 
the  axil,  as  certain  buds.  Balfour. 

SiJ-PRA-CIL'l-A-RY,  a.  [L.  supra,  above,  and 
cilium,  an  eyebrow.]  Above  the  eyebrow.  Wright. 

SU-PRA-CR^l-TA'CEOyS  (-shus,  66),  a.  [L.  stipra, 
above,  a.nd.creta,  chalk.]  {Geol.)  Noting  strata 
superior  in  position  to  the  chalk ;  tertiary.  Lyell. 

SU-PRA-LAP-SA'RI-AN,  n.  [L.  supra,  above, 
and^ior,  lapsus,  to  fall.]  {Theol.)  One  of  the 
more  rigid  class  of  Calvinists,  who  hold  that  the 
fall  of  Adam  and  all  its  consequences  were 
predestinated  by  God  from  all  eternity,  and 
that  our  first  parents  had  no  liberty  in  the  be- 
ginning;—  opposed  to  Sublapsarian  or  Infra- 
Japsanan.  —  See  Sublapsarian.  Burnet. 

SU-PRA-LAP-SA'RI;AN,  u,.  (Theol.)  Pertaining 
to  Supraiapsarianism.  Johnson. 

SU-PRA-LAP-SA'R1-AN-I?M,  n.  The  doctrine  or 
system  of  the  Supralapsarians.        Mackintosh. 

SU-PRA-LAP'SA-RY,  i*.  Supralapsarian.  Johnson, 

SU-PRA-LAP'SA-RY,  •«.  {Theol.)  A  Supralap- 
sarian. Chambers. 

SCr-PRA-MUN'DANE,  a.  [L.  supra,  above,  and 
mitndanus,  ■munda.ne.']  Above  the  world.  "  Sif- 
pramundane  mansions."  Setoard. 

SU-PRA-NAT'y-RAL-i§M,  n.  The  doctrine  that 
in  nature  there  are  more  than  physical  causes 
in  operation,  and  that  in  religion  we  have  the 
guidance,  not  merely  of  reason,  but  of  revela- 
tion ;  supernaturalism  ;  —  opposed  to  natural- 
ism and  to  rationalism.  Fleming. 

SU-PRA-NAT'y-RAL-IST,  n.  A  believer  in  supra- 
naturalism  ;  a  siipernaturalist.  Brande. 

SU-PRA-NAT-U-RAL-iS'TJC,  a.  Pertaining  to 
supranatural'ism';  supernaturalistic.       P.  Cyc. 


SU-PRA-OR'B^TAL,  a.  Above  the  orbit  of  the 
eye  ;  supraorbitar.  Sinart. 

SO-PRA-OR'BI-TAR,  «.  {Aimt.)  Situated  above 
the  orbit  of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

SU-PRA-PRO'TJEST,  n.  {Law.)  An  acceptance 
of  a  bill  by  a  third  person,  after  protest  for  non- 
acceptance  by  the  drawee.  Burrill. 

SU-PRA-PU'BJ-AN,  a.  {Anat.)  Situated  above 
the  pubis,  Dunglison. 

SU-PRA-RE'NAL,  a.  [L.  supra,  above,  and  I'enes, 
the  kidneys.]  {Anat.)  Situated  above  the  kid- 
ney. Dunglison. 

SU-PRA-SCAP'y-LAR,       ;  a.      {Ajiat.)     Situated 

SU-PRA-SCAP'U-LA-RY,  >  above  the  scapula  or 
shouider-blade.    '  Dunglison. 

SU-PRA-SPI'NAL,  «.  {Anat.)  Situated  above  the 
spine.  Dunglison. 

t  SU-PRA-Vl"§rON,  n.    Supervision,  ^p.  Taylor. 

tSU-PRA-Vi'§OR,  n.     A  supervisor.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SU-PRA-VUL'GAR,  a.   Above  the  vulgar.  Collier. 

Sy-PREM'A-CY,  n.  \h.  supremitas  ;  It.  suprema- 
zia ;  Sp.  supremacia.']  The  state  of  being  su- 
preme ;  highest  place,  authority,  or  power. 

Affecting  the  supremacy  of  heaven.  Drayton. 

Abhorring  the  supremacy  of  man.  Dryden. 

Oath  of  supreviacy,  an  oath  by  which  the  King  of 
England's  supremacy,  in  religious  affairs,  is  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  denied.  Brande. 

sy-PREME',  a.  [L.  supremus  ;  supra,  above;  It. 
.§■  Sp.  supremo  ;  Fr.  supreme,] 

1.  Highest  in  quality,  dignity,  authority,  or 
power ;  most  elevated  or  exalted  in  rank,  sta- 
tion, or  degree ;  preeminent ;  greatest. 

Three  centuries  he  [the  oak]  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays.  Ih-yden. 

Yet  above  all  his  luxury  supreme. 

And  his  chief  glory,  was  the  gospel  theme.       Cowper. 

2.  {Bot.)  Situated  at  the  summit.      Balfour. 

Sy-PREME'LY,  ad.    In  the  highest  degree.  Pope. 

St/R.  [Fr.]  A  prefix  from  the  French,  contracted 
from  L.  super,  supra,  or  sursum,  and  signifying, 
in  composition,  upon,  or  over  and  above. 

sO-RA-DAN'NI,  n.  A  wood  obtained  about  the 
Demerary  river  in  South  America ;  — much  used 
for  timbers,  rails,  &c.  Simmonds. 

tSUR-AD-DI"TION',  n.  Something  added  to  the 
name.     "  The  suraddition  Leonatus."        Shak. 

SU'RAL,  a.  [L.  sura,  the  calf  of  the  leg.]  Per- 
taining to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Wiseman. 

fsO'RANCE  (shii'r^ns),  n.     Assurance.         Shak. 

SUR'BASE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  cornice,  or  series  of 
mouldings  above  a  pedestal  or  stereobate.  Britt. 

SUR'BASED  (Biir'bast),a.  Having  a  surbase,  or  a 
moulding  above  the  base;  —  a  term  applied  to 
an  arch,  vault,  or  cupola,  the  curve  of  which  is 
struck  from  centres  placed  chiefly  below  its 
base.  Britton. 

SyR-BASE'M^NT,  n.  {Arch.)  The  trait  of  an 
arch  or  vault  which  describes  a  portion  of  an 
ellipse.  Elmes. 

fSyR-BATE',  V.  a.  [Fr.  soubattre.]  To  bruise  or 
weary  with  travel,  as  the  feet. 

How  be  the  pope's  cardinal's  feet  sw?-6cf(ec?,  in  going  bare- 
foot to  preach  the  gospel  ?  J>r.  Fulhe. 

fSUR-BEAT',  V.  It.     To  surbate.  Bp.  Hall. 

syR-BfiD',  v.  a.  To  set  edgewise,  as  a  stone ;  to 
set  in  a  different  position  from  that  which  it  had 
in  the  quarry.  Wt^ght. 

tSyR-BET',p.     Surbated  ;  bruised.  Spenser. 

SyR-CEAS'ANCE,  7i.     Surcease,     [r.]      Wotton. 

t  SyR-CEASE'  (sur-ses'),  v.  n.  [Fr.  sur,  over,  and 
cesser,  to  cease.]  \i.  surceased;  pp.  surceas- 
ing, SURCEASED.]  To  be  at,  or  come  to,  an  end ; 
to  cease  finally  or  emphatically. 

As  he  surceased  not  to  perpetuate  enormous  and  inordinate 
crimes  he  wag  therefore  cast  into  the  tower.  State  Trials. 

Tnsteadof  praying  them  curceane. 
They  did  much  more  their  cruelty  increase.        Spenser. 

t  SyR-CEASE',  V.  a.  To  stop  entirely  ;  to  put  a 
complete  end  to  ;  to  cause  to  cease  finally. 

Abrogating  or  surceasing  the  judiciary  power.         Temple. 
SyR-CEASE',  «.   Complete  cessation.  \_'Ei.'\Hooker . 
Vainly  I  had  sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow.  Foe. 


syR-CHAR^E',  -v.  a.     [Fr.  surcharger.]     \i.  sim- 

'CHARGED  ;  pp.  SURCHARGING,  SURCHARGED.] 

1.  To  overload  ;  to  overburden. 

Your  head  reclined,  as  hiding  grief  from  view. 

Droops  like  a  rose  surcharged  with  morning  dew.  Dryden. 

2.  {Law.)  Toput  more  beasts  upon,  as  a  com- 
mon, than  one  has  a  right  to  do.        Blackstone. 

SUR-CHAR^E',  n.  [Fr.]  1.  An  excessive  charge, 
load,  or  burden,  more  than  can  well  be  borne. 

A  surcharge  of  one  madness  upon  another.       L''Mstrange. 

2.  {Law.)  The  putting  by  a  commoner  of 
more  beasts  on  the  common  than  he  has  a  right 
to  :  —  the  showing  an  omission  in  an  account,  for 
which  credit  ought  to  have  been  given.  Burrill. 

SyR-CHAR^'^R,  n.  One  who  surcharges,  Johnson. 

StJR'ClN-GLE  (siir'azng-gl),  n.  [Fr.  sur,  upon,  and 
L.  cingulum,  a  belt.] 

1.  A  girth,  girt,  or  girdle,  for  binding  a  bur- 
den, blanket,  &c.,  as  on  a  horse.  Johnson. 

2.  {Eccl.)  The  belt  by  which  the  cassock  is 
fastened  round  the  waist.  Hook. 

SyR-CIN'GLED  (sur-sSng'gld),  u,.     Girt.   Bp.  Hall. 

SUR'CLE,  n.  [L.  surcuhts.]  A  shoot;  a  twig;  a 
sucker.     "Boughs  and  swrcfcs."    [u.]    B7-ozone. 

SUR'COAT  (siir'kot),  7i.  [Fr.  su7'cot ;  sur,  over, 
and  cotte,  coat.] 

1.  Any  garment  worn  over  defensive  armor  ; 
—  generally  applied,  however,  to  the  long  and 
flowing  drapery  of  knights  anterior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  plate  armor.  Fairholt. 

2.  A  short  robe,  worn  over  the  long  robe  or 
tunic,  terminating  a  little  below  the  knee,  form- 
ing part  of  the  costume  of  ladies  at  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Fairholt. 

fSiJR'CREW,  n.    An  additional  crew.       Wotton. 

tSUR'cy-DANT,  a.  [See  Surquedrt.]  Over- 
weening ;  arrogant ;  haughty  ;  proud.     Skelton. 

fSUR'Cy-LATE,  «.a.  \lj.surculo,surculatus.']  To 
cut  off  young  shoots  from  ;  to  prune.    Cockeram. 

fSUR-Cy-LA'TION,  •«.     Pruning.  Broxcne. 

StJR-Cy-LOSE',  a.  [L.  surculus,  a  young  shoot, 
a  sprout.]  {Bot.)  Producing  suckers,  or  shoots 
resembling  suckers.  Gi'ay, 

StJRD,  a.     [L.  surdus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  surdo  ;  Fr.  sourd.l 

1.  t  Hard  of  hearing,  or  unable  to  hear ;  deaf. 

A  surd  and  earless  generation  of  men.  Browne. 

2.  t Insensate;  inanimate. 

Surd  and  senseless  herbs.  Holland. 

3.  Unheard  ;  not  perceived  by  the  ear. 

Those  surd  modes  of  articulation  [consonants],     Kenrick. 

4.  {Math.)  Noting  a  quantity  which  cannot 
be  expressed  by  rational  numbers  ;  irrational ; 
incommensurable.  Davies. 

SURD,  71.  {Math.)  An  indicated  root  of  an  im- 
perfect power  of  the  degree  indicated,  as  the 
square  root  of  2.  Davies. 

t  SUR'DJ-NY,  n.     A  sardine.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

tSURD'I-TY,n.  {L.surditas.]  Deafness.    Blount. 

SURD'-N0M-BjpR,  7i.  {Math.)  A  number  incom- 
mensurate with  unity  ;  a  surd.  Johnson. 

II  sOre  (shur)  [shtir,  S.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  shiir,  W. 
P.  J.  E.],  a.  [L.  securu^ ;  sine,  without,  and 
cura,  care  ;  It.  sicuro,  suro  ;  Sp.  segu7'o ;  Nor. 
Fr.  seur;  Fr.  sfir.  —  "VV.  sicr.] 

1.  Free  from  doubt ;  infallible  ;  unfailing. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure.  Ps.  xix.  7. 

2.  Not  liable  to  failure  or  change  ;  firm  ;  safe ; 
stable  ;  secure  ;  steady  ;  trustworthy. 

Thou  stand'st  more  sitre  than  I  could  do,  Shak. 

I  wish  your  horses  swift  and  sure  of  foot.  Shak. 

3.  Certainly  knowing ;  firmly  believing  or 
thinking  ;  fully  convinced ;  confident ;  certain. 

Him  he  knew  well,  and  guessed  that  it  was  she; 

But,  being  masked,  he  was  not  sure  of  it.  Shak. 

Be  silent  always  when  you  doubt  your  sense. 
And  speok,  though  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence.      Pope. 

4.  t  Affianced  ;  betrothed. 

The  king  was  sure  to  dame  Elizabeth  Lucy.    Sir  T.  More, 
To  be  sure,  certainly.     [Colloquial.]    Atterbury. — 
To  make  sure-,  to  secure.     "  He  bade  me  Tiiake  sure  of 
the  bear,  before  I  sell  his  skin."    L^Estrange. 

Syn.  —  That  is  sure  which  results  from  the  lawa 
of  nature  ;  that  is  certain  which  results  from  the 
inferences  of  reason.    We  are  sure  of  what  we  are 


MtEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RiJle.  — 9,  ^,  9,  g,  soft;  €,  &,  £,  f,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   :^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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convinced  will  happen,  and  certain  of  what  we  are 
satisfied  is  true  ;  —  sure  of  a  fact,  certain  of  a  theory. 
—  See  Certain. 

|]  sOrE  (shtir),  ad.     Certainly  ;  surely. 

Sure^  upon  the  whole,  a  bad  author  deserves  better  usage 
than  a  bad  critic.  Pope. 

II  St!jRE'FOOT-]gD  (shiir'fat-ed),  a.   Treading  firm- 
ly or  securely  ;  not  stumbling.  Herbert. 

II  sOre'LY  (shur'le),  ad.  1.  Certainly;  undoubted- 
ly ;  witKout  doubt ;  assuredly. 

He  that  created  something  out  of  nothing,  surchj  can  raise 
great  things  out  of  small.  South. 

2.  Safely  ;  firmly.  "  Surely  bound."  Spenser. 

II  t  StJRE'M^NT,  ■«.     Surety.  Chaucer. 

II  SURE'N^SS  (shur^nes),  n.     The  state  of  being 
sure;  certainty;  indubitableness.  Cowley. 

II  sOrE'TY  (shur'te),  n.     [Fr.  sf^retti.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  sure  ;  security;  safety. 

They  were  fain  to  resort  to  their  ships  for  surety.    Fabyan. 

2.  Certainty ;  indubitableness. 

Know  of  aswrei^that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger.  CeH.xv, 

3.  Foundation  of  stability ;  support. 

We  our  state 
Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds; 
On  other  surety  none.  Millon. 

4.  Evidence  ;  ratification  ;  confirmation. 

Slie  called  the  saints  to  surety 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself.  SJiak. 

5.  Security  against  loss  or  damage. 

There  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousnnd  more,  in  suretj/  of  the  which 
One  partof  Aquitaine  is  bound  to  us.  Sha/c. 

6.  {Laio.)  One  who  is  bound  for  another  who 
is  primarily  liable,  and  who  is  called  the  princi- 
pal. Burrill. 

j6®=  '•  The  surety  differs  from  bail  in  this,  that  the 
latter  actually  has,  or  is  by  law  presumed  to  have, 
the  custody  of  his  principal,  wiiile  the  former  has  no 
control  over  him.  The  bail  may  surrender  his  prin- 
cipal in  discharge  of  his  obligation  }  the  surety  cannot 
be  discharged  by  such  surrender."    Bouvier. 

II  t  StJRE'TY  (shur'te),  v.  a.     To  be  surety  or  se- 
curity for.     *'  We'll  surety  him."  Shak. 

II  SIJRE'TY-SHIP  (shur'te-ship),  n.     The  liability 
or  the  contract  of  a  surety.  Burrill. 

SURF,  n.      [Old  Fr.  surjloty  the  rising  of  billow 
upon  billow.] 

1.  The  swell  of  the  sea  breaking  against 
rocks,  or  shallows,  or  on  the  shore  ;  breakers. 

The  wind  blew  so  strong  upon  the  shore,  and  occasioned 
sueh  a  surf,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  boat  to  land.  Annon. 
Light  as  the  foaming  surf 
Which  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave.      Cowper, 

2.  Bottom  or  conduit  of  a  drain.     [Local.] 

WHght. 

SiJR'PACE  (sur'ffis),  n.     [Fr.  surface  sur,  upon, 
and/ace,  face.] 

1.  The  exterior  part  of  a  body  ;  the  outer 
face  ;  the  outside  ;  a  superficies. 

The  aged  earth,  aghast, . .  . 
Shall  from  the  centre  to  the  surface,  shake.  IfiJton. 

Beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep.  Cowper. 

2.  {Geom.)  Magnitude  which  has  length  and 
breadth  without  thickness ;  superficies.  Davies. 

3.  The  first  show  or  appearance. 

Such  characters  as  have  nothing  but  external  accomplish- 
ments to  recommend  them  may,  mdced,  be  greatly  admired 
and  approved  by  vain  and  weak  understandings,  which  pen- 
etrate no  deeper  than  the  surface.  Knox. 

4.  {Fort.)  That  part  of  the  side  which  is  ter- 
minated by  the  flank  prolonged,  and  the  angle 
of  the  nearest  bastion.  Mil.  Ency.- 

Syn.  —  Surface  is  the  common  popular  term  for  the 
outside  of  any  thing  ;  superficies^  a  scientific  term.  A 
surface  is  even  or  uneven,  smooth  or  rough  ;  but  the 
S2iper,ficies  of  the  mathematician  is  always  conceived 
to  be  perfectly  smooth. 
StJR'FACE,  V.  a.  1.  To  give  surface  to.  Clarke. 
2.  To  work  for  gold  in  the  top  soil  of.     Clarke. 

SIJRF'-BOAT,  n.     A  boat  constructed  to  ride  or 
go  safely  in  surf.  JHolt. 

SURF'-DUCK,  n.  {Ornith.) 
A  species  of  duck  which 
frequents  the  surf;  Anas 
perspicillata  of  Linnseus,  or 
Oidemia  perspicillata  ;  — 
called  also  surf-scoter,  and  _ 

hlack-ducJc.  Yarrell.    -^-75^ 

The  smrf-duck  floats  buoyantly 
among  the'raging  billows.  Audubon. 


StJR'PEIT  (sur'fjt),  v.  a.  [It.  sopraffare,  to  over- 
do ;  sopra,  over,  and  fare,  to  do ;  Fr.  surfaire, 
surfait.'y  U.  surfeited  ■,pp.  surfeited,  sur- 
feited.] To  feed  to  satiety  and  sickness ;  to 
overcharge  with  food  ;  to  cloy  ;  to  satiate. 

Not  to  eiijoy  the  blessings  of  Providence  when  they  are 
mercifully  placed  before  us,  but  to  refuse  them  with  sullen 
insensibility,  is  probably  no  less  displeasing  to  our  Benefactor 
than  to  surfeit  and  injure  ourselves  by  excessive  indulgence. 

Knox. 

SUR'FEIT  (sur'f  tt),  v.  n.  To  be  fed  to  satiety  and 
sickness  ;  to  be  surfeited. 

A  grown  jmr^on,  surfeiting  with  honey,  no  sooner  hears 
the  name  of  it  but  his  iancy  immediately  carries  sickness  and 
qualms  to  his  stomach.  Locke. 

SUR'FEIT  (sur'fit),  n.  1.  Too  much  food  or  drink 
taken  at  once  ;  excess  of  food  or  drink. 

If  the  same  headache  come  by  occasion  of  drunkenness  or 
a  surfeit  of  wine,  they  would  be  applied  with  vinegar.i/o/Za/id. 
A  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings.         Shak. 

2.  The  feeling  of  satiety,  disgust,  or  pain,  oc- 
casioned by  overloading  the  stomach; 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  I 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose; 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  ncetared  sweets, 

"Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.  Milton, 

SUR'FEJT-JpR  (sur'fjt-er),  n.  One  who  surfeits;  a 
glutton.     "  This  amorous  surfeiter.''^  Shak. 

SUR'FEIT-ING,  n.     Act  of  feeding  to  excess. 

SUR'PEIT-WA'TJgR,  n.  Water  for  the  cure  of 
surfeits.  ^  Locke. 

f  SUR'FJgL,  V.  u.  To  wash  with  mercurial  or  sul- 
phur-water. Ford. 

t  StJR'FLEW,  n.   The  handle  of  a  spear.     Fuller. 

fSiJR'FOOT  (-fat),  a.  Lame;  tired  of  foot;  fa- 
tigued with  travel.  Bamaby^s  Itin. 

SiJR^E,  n.  [L.  surgo^  contracted  from  surrino,  to 
rise  ;  sub,  under,  and  rtgo,  to  direct,  to  rule.] 

1.  A  large  rolling  wave  or  billow ;  a  breaker. 

He  flies  aloft,  and,  with  impetuous  roar, 
Piirsues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore.  Dryden. 

Meantime  the  mountain  billows  to  the  clouds 
In  dreadful  tumult  swelled,  surge  above  surge 
Burst  into  chaos  with  tremendous  roar.  Thomson. 

2.  {Ship-building.')  The  tapering  part  in  front 
of  the  whelps,  between  the  chocks  of  a  capstan, 
whereon  the  messenger  may  surge.         Wright. 

Syn.  —  See  Wave. 

StJR^E,  V.  n.   \i.  SURGED ;  pp.  surging,  surged.] 

1.  To  swell;  to  rise  high. 

Or  surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock, 

Though  all  to  shivers  dashed,  the  assault  renew.  Milton. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  slip  back,  as  a  cable.    Wright. 

SUR^JE,  V.  a.  {Naut.)  To  slack  up  suddenly,  as 
a  rope  or  a  cable,  where  it  renders  round  a  pin, 
or  round  the  windlass  or  capstan.  Dana. 

SiJR^E'FUL,  a.  Full  of  surges ;  billowy.  Drayton. 

SiJRC^E'L^SS,  a.  Without  surges.  -  Mir.  for  Mag. 

SUR'^EON  (siir'jun),  n.  [Old  Fr.  surgien,  a  con- 
traction of  chirurgeon.  —  See  Chirurgeon.] 
One  who  practises  surgery.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  See  Physician. 

SitR'^EON-A-POTH'^-CA-RY,  n.  One  who  unites 
the  practice  of  surgery  with  that  of  the  apothe- 
cary ;  a  general  practitioner.  Dunglison. 

SUR'^EpN-CY,  n.  The  office  of  surgeon  in  the 
army  or  the  navy^  Gent.  Mag. 

SUR'<?EON-DEN'TIST,  n.  A  dentist,  or  a  dental 
surgeon.  Dunglison. 

fSUR'^EON-RY  (sur'jun-re),«.    Surgery.  Bailey. 

SUR'Q?R-Y,  n.  1.  That  part  of  the  healing  art 
which  relates  to  external  diseases  and  their 
treatment,  especially  to  the  manual  operations 
adopted  for  their  cure ;  the  business  or  profes- 
sion of  a  surgeon.  Dunglison. 
2.  The  office  or  shop  of  a  surgeon.   Dunglison. 

SUR'^!-CAL,  o.  Pertaining  to  surgery;  chirur- 
gical.     *'  Surgical  anatomy."  Dunglison. 

SUR^'ING,  p.  a.  That  surges  ;  rolling,  as  a  bil- 
low.    "The  surging  air."  Thomson. 

SUR'^Y,  a.    Full  of  surges  ;  rising  in  billows. 

This  toilsome  voyage  o'er  the  surgy  main.  Pope. 

SU'RJ-CATE,  n.  {Zo">l.)  A  carnivorous  mammal 
allied  to  the  civet,  about  four  feet  long  including 


the  tail,  found  in  Africa   at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  Byzcsna  Capensis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

sOR-I-NAm'-BARK,  n.  A  variety  of  cinchona 
bark;  —  called  also  China-Nova.         Eng.  Cyc. 

stjR-(N-TEND'ANT,7t.  A  superintendent.  —  See 
Superintendent,    [r.]  C.  Richardson. 

SiJR'LJ-I-iY,  ad.     In  a  surly  manner.  Student. 

SUR'Ll-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing surly ;  gloomy  moroseness ;  sour  anger. 
"Mollify  the  Spartan  swliness.'*  Milton. 

fSiJR'LING,  n.     A  sour,  morose  fellow.   Camden. 

SUR'LOIN,  n.  [Fr.  surlonge;  sur,  upon  or  above, 
and  longe,  loin.]  The  loin,  or  upper  part  of  the 
loin,  of  beef.  —  See  Sirloin. 

4i@=  Surloin  is  the  orthography  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  obvious  etymology  of  the  word. 

SUR'LY,  a.  [A.  S.  surelice,  sourly  ;  sur,  sour, 
and /Vc,  like r|  Gloomily  morose  ;  crabbed;  un- 
civil ;  sour  ;  ill-natured  ;  peevish  ;  harsh. 

If  a  man  be  harsh  or  surly  in  his  discourse, ...  it  is  a  cer- 
tain argument  of  his  defect  in  charity.  Harrow. 

SUR'MARKS,  ?i.^/.  {Ship-building.)  The  stations 
of  the  rib-bands  and  harpings  which  are  marked 
on  the  timbers.  Wlar.  Diet. 

fSUR-MI'^AL,  n.     Surmise.  Milton. 

SUR-MI^E'  (sur-miz'),  v.  a.  [L.  supe3;  over,  and 
mitto,  missus,  to  send,  to  put  forth;  Fr.  sur, 
upon,  and  mettre,  mis,  to  put.]  [i.  surmised  ; 
pp.  SURMISING,  SURMISED.]  To  imagine  from 
imperfect  previous  knowledge ;  to  suspect ;  to 
conjecture  ;  to  fancy;  to  suppose. 

It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew 

That  what  she  but  before  surmised  was  true.       I)r]/den. 

SUR-MI^E',  V.  n.  To  intimate  ;  to  suggest ;  to  in- 
sinuate ;  to  hint. 

He  surmwed  to  the  king  .  .  .  that  his  said  secret  friends  had 
excited  him  to  combine  with  his  enemies.  State  IVials. 

SUR-MI^E',  n.  Imagination  or  thought  not  sup- 
ported by  knowledge  or  evidence ;  imperfect 
notion;  suspicion;  conjecture;  supposition. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  strength  in  judgments,  from 
the  lowest  surmise,  to  notion,  opinion,  persuasion,  and  the 
liighest  assurance,  which  we  call  certainty.  Search. 

Syn.  —  See  Conjecture. 

syR-MI§'5R,«.  One  who  surmises.  Z/iueZyOrac&s. 

SUR-MI^'ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  a  surmise  ; 
suspicion  ;  conjecture  ;  supposition. 

Of  questions  and  strifes  of  words  cometh  envy,  railings, 
and  evil  surmisings.  1  Tim.  vi.  4. 

SUR-MOUNT',  V.  a.  [L.  super,  over,  and  mons, 
montis,  a  mountain  ;  It.  sormontare  ;  sur,  over, 
and  montare,  to  mount ;  Fr.  surmonter.']  [i.  sur- 
mounted ;  pp.  surmounting,  surmounted.] 

1.  To  mount,  ascend,  or  rise  above. 

The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas  overreach 
and  surmowit  all  winds  and  clouds.  Haleigh. 

2.  To  gain  a  victory  over  ;  to  conquer  ;  to 
overcome;  to  vanquish;  to  subdue. 

The  man  of  learning  often  sets  up  his  reason  in  opposition 
to  revelation,  and,  finding  difficulties  which  his  reason  can- 
not jmjv/toujit,  he  becomes  contemptuous  and  sceptical. G(7pi/i. 

3.  To  surpass  ;  to  exceed;  to  go  beyond. 

How  thou  wilt  here  come  oif  surmounts  my  reach,       Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Conquer. 

SIJR-MOUNT'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  sur mont able.]  That 
may  be  surmounted;  conquerable;  superable. 

They  attempt ...  to  iiieilitate  where  the  difficulty  is  easily 
surmountable  by  common  sagacity.  Knox. 

SUR-MOUNT' A-BLE-NESS,n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  surmountable.  Wright. 

SUR-MOUNT':eD,  p.  a.  1.  Overcome  ;  conquered ; 
subdued ;  surpassed. 

2.  {Arch.)  Noting  an  arch  or  dome  which 
rises  higher  than  a  semicircle.  Brande. 

3.  {Her.)  Noting  the  condition  of  a  figure 
when  another  is  laid  over  it.  Brande. 

SUR- MOUNT' ^R,  n.     One  who  surmounts, 

SUR-MOUNT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  sur- 
mounts or  gets  uppermost.  Johnson. 

SUR-MUL'LJpT,  n.  {Ich.)  An  acanthopterygious 
fish  of  the  genus  Mullus  and  family  Mzdlidts, 
allied  to  the  perch ;  —  called  also  red  mullet. 

SiJR'MU-LOT,  n.  {Zoul.)  The  brown  or  Norway 
rat.  Eng.  Cyc. 
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St^R'NAME,  n.  [L.  svper^  above,  and  nomeUy  name ; 
It.  soprannome  ;  Sp.  sobrenombre ;  Fr.  sumom.] 

1.  The  family  name  of  an  individual ;  the 
name  which  one  has  over  and  above  the  Chris- 
tian name,  or  that  given  in  baptism. 

There  was  a  period  when  only  a  few  had  surnames,  —  only 
a  few,  that  is,  had  any  aigDificance  or  irayortance  in  the  order 
of  things  temporal,  —  while  the  Christian  name,  from  the  first, 
was  common  to  every  man.  lYench. 

2.  An  appellation  added  to  the  original  name, 
"My  surname  Coriolanus."  Shak. 

i8®=-"  Until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
this  word  was  sometimes  written  simame.  Whether 
this  variation  originated  in  the  lax  orthography  of 
other  times,  or  whether  it  was  adopted  to  express  a 
slight  difference  of  meaning,  1  will  not  undertake  to 
decide.  Some  writers  have  held  the  latter  opinion, 
and  defined  airname  as  'nomen  patris  additum  pro- 
prio,'  and  surname  as  '  nomen  supra  nomen  additum.* 
MacAIlan,  Fitzherbert,  Ap  Evan,  and  Stephenson 
would  accordingly  be  sir  or  '  sire '-names,  equivalent 
to  the  son  of  Allan,  of  Herbert,  of  Evan,  and  of  Ste- 
phen. Of  sitmames,  DuCange  says,  they  were  at  first 
written, '  not  in  a  direct  line  after  the  Christian  name, 
but  above  it,  between  the  lines,''  and  hence  they  were 
called  in  Latin  supranomina,  in  Italian  soprannomi, 
and  in  French  suimoms,  — '  over-names.'  Those  who 
contend  for  the  non-identity  of  the  two  words,' assert 
that  although  every  sir-name  is  a  sur-name,  every 
swr-nanie  is  not  a  si7'-name."    M.  A.  Lower. 

SUR-NAME',  V,  a.     [Fr.   surnommer.']     \i.   sur- 

NAMED  ;    pp.    SUItNAMING,     SURNAMEU.]       To 

name  or  distinguish  by  an  appellation  added  to 
the  original  name. 

How  he,  Burnamed  of  Africa,  dismissed 

lu  his  prime  youth,  the  fair  Iberian  maid.  Milton. 

SyR-N5M'l-NAL,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  sur- 
name or  to  surnames.  Lower. 

SUR-OX'IDE,  n.  (Che^n.)  An  oxide  too  highly 
oxygenated  to  combine  with  oxyacids,  as  perox- 
ide of  manganese.  Raymond. 

SUR-pAss',  v.  a.  [Fx.surpasser.']  \i.  surpassed  ; 
pp.  SURPASSING,  SURPASSED.]  To  excel ;  to 
exceed  ;  to  outdo  ;  to  go  beyond ;  to  transcend. 

Achilles,  Homer's  hero,  in  strength  and  courage  surpasaed 

the  rest  of  the  Grecian  army.  Dryden. 

Employment  surpassing  his  ability  to  manage.      Barrow. 

Syn.  —  See  Exceed. 

SUR-pAss'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  surpassed, 
excelled,  or  transcended.  Johnson. 

SyR-PAss'lNG,  p.  a.  Excellent  in  a  high  degree. 
"  Surpassing  goodness.'*  Calamy. 

SUR-pAss'ING-IjY,  ad.  In  a  surpassing  manner ; 
so  as  to  excel  in  a  high  degree.  Johnson. 

SL'R-PAsS'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  surpassing.  Wright. 

SUR'PLJCE  (siir'pljs),  n.  [Jjovf  Ij.  superpeUicium ; 
L.  super,  above,  and  pellis,  a  skin,  a  garment 
made  of  skin  ;  Sp,  sobrepelliz ;  Fr.  surplis.'] 
{Eccl.)  A  vestment  worn  by  clergymen  of  cer- 
tain churches  officiating  in  divine  service.  Eden. 
&^  "  It  is  a  long  linen  robe  with  wide  sleeves, 
worn  by  all  but  bishops."    Fairholt. 

SUR'PL|CED  (siir'pljst),  a.  Having  or  wearing  a 
surplice.     *'  The  surpUced  train."  Mallet. 

SUR'PLICE-FEE§  (sur'pljs-fez),  n.  pi.  Fees  paid 
to  the  clergy  for  occasional  duties.         Warton. 

SUR'PLUS,  n.  [Fr.  surplus,  from  L.  super,  over, 
and  plus,  more.]  Overplus  ;  a  supernumerary 
■part;  what  remains  when  use  is  satisfied;  ex- 
cess beyond  what  is  strictly  due  or  necessary ; 
residue. 

A  much  greater  quantity  is  drawn  off  than  is  consumed  in 
this  use,  and  of  the  surplus  they  make  both  a  sirup  and 
coarse  sugar.  Cook. 

SUR'PLUS-A(?E,  n.     1.  Overplus  ;  surplus. 

Take  what  tliou  please  of  all  this  surplusage.        Spenser. 

2.  {Law.)  A  surperfluous  and  useless  state- 
ment of  matter  wholly  foreign  and  impertinent 
to  the  cause  :  —  a  greater  disbursement  than  the 
charges  of  the  accountant  amount  to.  Bouvim\ 

SUR-PRI'^AL,  n.  The  act  of  surprising,  or  the 
state  of  being  surprised. 

I^est,  wilfully  transgressing,  he  pretend 

S'lrprisal,  unadmonished,  unfore warned.  Milton. 

SyR-PRI§E')  'yi"    [It.  sorpresa  ;  Fr.  surprise.'] 

1.  Act  of  surprising,  or  state  of  being  surprised ; 

the  emotion  e;xcited  by  any  thing  unexpected ; 

wonder ;  astonishment ;  amazement. 


Their  camp  is  also  mixed  with  ours;  and  we  have  forth  no 

spies 
To  learn  their  drifts,  who  may  perchance  this  night  intend 

surprise.  Ckainnan. 

2.  t  A  dish  which  has  nothing  in  it.       King. 

3.  {Law.)  The  act  by  which  a  party  is  taken 
unawares,  or  the  situation  in  which  a  party  is 
placed,  without  any  default  of  his  own,  which 
will  be  injurious  to  his  interest ;  —  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  fraud,  or  something  pre- 
sumptive of,  and  approaching  to,  fraud.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Wonder. 

SUR-PRI^E',  V.  a.  [L.  super,  over,  and  prehendo, 
prehenstis,  to  take  ;  It.  sorprende7'e  ;  Sp.  sor- 
prender ;  Fr.  surprendre,  surpris.l  \i.  sur- 
prised ;  pp.  surprising,  surprised.] 

1.  To  take  unawares  ;  to  fall  or  come  upon 
unexpectedly  or  without  previous  notice. 

The  valiant  Saxons  came, .  . . 
And,  seizing  at  the  last  upon  the  Britons  here, 
Hwprised  the  spacious  isle,  which  still  for  theirs  they  hold. 

l>r<fiilnn. 

2.  To  disturb  or  astonish  by  any  thing  sud- 
den, unexpected,  or  unusual ;  to  amaze. 

Surprised  by  joy,  impotient  as  the  wind 
I  turned  to  share  the  transport.  Wordsworth. 

Surprised  at  the  bigness  of  the  camel.  L'Enlrange. 

Syn. —  See  Amaze. 

SyR-PRI?E'-PAR-TY,  n.  A  party  who  assemble 
by  agreement,  an^  without  invitation,  at  the 
house  of  a  common  friend.     [U.  S.]      Bartlett. 

SUR-PRI^'^R,  fb.     One  who  surprises.  Clarendon. 

SUR-PRI^'lNG,  a.  Causing  surprise  or  wonder  ; 
extraordinary ;  wonderful.  ^ddison, 

SyR-PRl§'lNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  surprising  manner ; 
so  as  to  excite  surprise.  Addison. 

SUR-PR!§'ING-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  sur- 
prising; wonderfulness.  Scott. 

tSiJR'aUE-DOUS,  «.  Conceited;  proud.  Chaucer. 

fSUR'aUE-DRY,  n.  [It.  sorquidare,  to  become 
proud.]  Pride ;  arrogance ;  haughtiness.  Spenser, 

SUR-R^-BUT',  V.  a.  To  reply,  as  a  plaintiff  to  a 
defendant's  rebutter.  Wright. 

SUR-R5-BUT'T5;R,n.  {Law.)  A  plaintiff's  answer 
of  fact  to  defendant's  rebutter.  —  See  Kepli- 
CATION.  Burrill. 

t  StjR'REINED  (sGr'rand),  a.  Overridden  or  in- 
jured by  driving ;  overworked.  Shak, 

SUR-R^-JOIN',  V.  a.  To  reply,  as  a  plaintiff  to  a 
defendant's  rejoinder.  Wright. 

SUR-R^-JOIN'D^R,  n.  {Lato.)  A  plaintifTs  answer 
of  fact  to  defendant's  rejoinder.  —  See  Repli- 
cation. Burrill. 

SUR-RE'NAL,  a.  [L.  super,  above,  and  renes,  the 
kidneys.]  {Anat.)  Situated  above  the  kidneys ; 
suprarenal.  Dunglison . 

SUR-REN'D^IR,  v.  u.  [Old  Fr.  surrender ;  —  from 
L.  super,  above,  and  rendo,  to  render.  —  Cor- 
rupted from  Fr.  se  rendre,  to  yield  one's  self.] 

\i.  SURRENDERED  ;  pp.  SURRENDERING,  SUR- 
RENDERED.] To  render  or  deliver  up  ;  to  yield; 
to  give  up ;  to  resign  ;  to  submit ;  to  relinquish ; 
to  abandon. 

He  surrendered  realm  and  life  to  fate.  Spevscr. 

Tf  we  do  not  surrender  our  wills  to  the  overtures  of  his 

goodness,  we  must  submit  our  backs  to  the  strokes  of  his 

anger.  Ban-ow. 

Syn.  — See  Abandon,  Deliver, 

SUR-REN'D?R,  v.  n.  To  yield;  to  resign  or  give 
one's  self  up  to  another. 

I  then  ordered  a  musket  to  bo  fired  over  their  heads,  as 
the  least  exceptionable  expedient, .  . .  hoping  either  to  make 
tliem  surrender  or  leap  into  the  water.  Cook. 

SUR-REN'O^R,  ?2.  1.  The  act  of  surrendering; 
the  act  of  yielding  or  resigning  ;  submission. 

A  surrender  of  the  Palatinate.  Howell. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreproved. 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing,  leaned 
On  our  first  fatlier.  l^Ulton. 

2.  {Law.)  A  yielding  up  an  estate  for  life  or 
for  years  to  him  that  hath  an  immediate  estate 
in  reversion  or  remainder,  wherein  the  estate 
.  for  life  or  for  years  may  merge  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  them  ;  the  falling  of  a  less  es- 
tate into  a  ^eater  :  —  the  giving  up  by  bails  of 
their  principal  into  custody,  in  their  own  dis- 
charge, Burrill. 


SyR-REN-D^R-EE',  n,  {Law.)  One  to  whom  a 
surrender  is  made.  Blackstone. 

SUR-RJEN'DJglR-OR,  n.  {Law.)  One  who  makes  a 
surrender.  Blackstone. 

fSUR-REN'DRY,  ».     Surrender.  Howell. 

SUR-RKP'TION,  n.  [L.  surrcpo,  surreptus ;  suh, 
under,  and  repo,  to  creep.] 

1.  The  act  of  obtaining  surreptitiously,  or 
getting  by  stealth.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Sudden  and  unperceived  approach,  in- 
vasion, or  intrusion.  Iiam7nond. 

SUR-R5:P-Ti"TIoys  (sUr-rep-tish'us),  a.  [L.  sur- 
reptitius  ;  It.  surretlizio ;  Sp.  subrepticio ;  Fr. 
subreptice.']  Stealthily  or  fraudulently  done, 
obtained,  taken  away,  or  introduced. 

They  declare  that  all  the  other  editions  are  stolen  and 
evrreptitious.  I'ope. 

SUR-R5P-Ti"TIOUS-LY,  ad.  By  surreption,  or 
stealth;  fraudulently.*  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

SfJR'RO-GATE,  v.  a.  [L.  surrogo,  surrogatus ; 
sub,  under,  and  rogo,  to  ask.]  To  put  in  the 
place  of  another  ;  to  substitute,     [r,]        More, 

SUR'RO-GATE,  n.  (^Law.)  One  who  is  substi- 
tuted or  appointed  in  the  place  of  another;  one 
who  represents  or  acts  for  another ;  —  in  English 
law,  a  bishop's  chancellor ;  an  officer  who  usu- 
ally presides  in  the  bishop's  diocesan  court,  and 
by  whom,  as  the  representative  of  the  ordinary, 
letters  of  administration  are  granted  where  the 
spiritual  court  is  not  presided  over  by  a  judge  : 
—  in  some  of  the  United  States  a  county  officer 
who  has  jurisdiction  in  granting  letters  testa- 
mentary and  letters  of  administration,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the  estates 
of  testators  and  intestates;  a  judge  of  probate. 

Burrill. 

StJR'RO-GATE-SHIP,  n.  The  office,  or  the  state, 
of  a  surrogate.  JSd.  Rev. 

StJR-RO-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  surrogatio.']  The  act 
of  putting  in  another's  place,    [r.]  Killingbeck. 

SUR-RoOnd',  v.  a,  [See  Kound.]  [/.  surround- 
ed ;   pp.  SURROUNDING,  SURROUNDED.] 

1.  To  enclose  on  all  sides ;  to  encompass 
completely  ;  to  environ  ;  to  encircle. 

Yelling  mousters,  that  with  ceaseless  cry 

Surround  me,  as  thou  sawest.  Milton. 

2.  To  go  or  pass  round,     [r.]  Temple. 

3.  {Mil.)  To  invest,  as  a  city: — to  outflank 
and  deprive  of  the  means  of  retreat.  Stocqueler. 

Syn.  —  To  surround  is  a  term  of  extensive  applica- 
tion, as  persons  and  things  are  suirounded  in  various 
modes.  A  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  a  field  by  a 
fence  ;  a  person  is  surrounded  by  friends,  by  dangers, 
or  difficulties ;  a  garden  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  ;  the 
earth  is  encompassed  by  air,  a  person  by  dangers  ;  a 
town  or  valley  is  environed  by  hills ;  the  head  is  en- 
circled by  a  wreath. 

SUR-ROUND',  n.  A  mode  of  hunting  the  buffalo, 
by  enclosing  a  large  herd,  and  driving  them  over 
a  precipice,  or  into  a  deep  ravine.    jS.  F.  Baird. 

STJR-ROUND'ING,  n.   An  encompassing.    Wrightt 

SUR-ROUND'ING,  p.  a.  Being  on  all  sides  ;  en- 
vironing ;  encompDssing;  encircling. 

SUR-ROY'AL,  n.  The  crown  of  the  horn  of  a 
male  red  deer  of  the  fourth  year.  Brande. 

t  SUR-SAN'URE,  n.  [Fr.  sur,  over,  and  sain^ 
healing.]   A  wound  healing  outwardly.  Chaucer. 

SUR'SHARP,  n.  [Mus.)  The  fifth  tetrachord 
above,  added  by  Guido.  Moore. 

SUR-S5L'|D,  n.  {Math.)  A  fifth  power.  Thus 
32  is  the  sursolid  of  2.  Davies. 

SUR-SOL'JD,  a.  {Math.)  Noting  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  resolved  but  by  curves  of  a  higher 
kind  than  the  conic  sections.  Hutton. 

SUR-t6uT'  (sur-tot'),  71.  [Fr.  surtout ;  sur,  above, 
and  tout,  all.]  A  man's  coat  worn  over  the  rest 
of  his  dress  ;  an  overcoat. 

He  was  forced  to  wear  a  surtout  of  oiled  cloth.    Arbuthnot,, 

SiJR'TyR-BRAND,  n.  A  species  of  pea'ty,  bitu- 
minous coal,  found  in  Iceland,  and  resembling 
Bovey-coal.  Brande. 

SURVEILL^J^CE.  (sur-val'yans'),  n.  [Fr.]  Sur- 
veyorship  ;  superintendence  ;  inspection  ;  over- 
sight ;  supervision.  Qu.  Rev. 
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fSUR-VENE',  V.  a.  [Yv.  sia-vcnir.']  To  supervene. 

A  suppuration  that  survenes  lethargica.  JIai-vey. 

fSUR'V^-NUE,  ?i.  [Fr.  survc/fu\  survenu^  to  ar- 
rive unexpectedly.]  A  stepping  or  coming  in 
unexpectedly. 

Nor  did  the  tYmdamentals  [of  government]  alter  either  by 
the  diversity  and  mixture  of  i)eople  of  eeveriil  nations  in  the 
first  entrance,  nor  from  the  Danes  or  Normana  in  their  sur- 
vemie.  M.  Jiacnn. 

SUR-VEY'  (sur-va'),  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  surveoir\  Fr. 
suVf  over,  above,  and  f o/r,  to  see;  —  from  L.  su- 
per^  over,  and  video,  to  see.]     \l.  suiiveyed  ; 

pp.  SURVEYING,  SURVEYED.] 

1.  To  overlook;  to  have  under  the  View ;  to 
view  as  from  a  higher  place,  —  particularly  to 
view  for  the  purpose  of  examining  carefully  ;  to 
scrutinize ;  to  inspect ;  to  examine  by  sight. 

Let  observation  with  extensive  view 

Sun-ey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru.  Johnson. 

2.  To  determine  the  boundaries  and  super- 
ficial extent,  or  the  contour  of,  as  of  a  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  ;  to  measure  and  estimate, 
as  land  or  buildings.  Johnson. 

3.  To  oversee  ;  to  supervise.  Johnson. 

SUR'VEY  (siir'va  or  sur-va',  114)  [sur'va,  S.  P.  J. 
F.  Ja.  Sm.  JR.  C.  \Vb.\  sur-va',  E.  K.\  sur-va' 
or  siir'va,  W."],  n. 

1.  The  act  of  surveying ;  view ;  sight ;  pros- 
pect; review;  retrospect. 

Under  liis  proud  survey  the  city  lies.  Denham. 

2.  Careful  examination;  inspection. 

Asurfe;/  has  been  made  of  your  house,  and  now  the  in- 
surance company  will  insure  it.  Bouvicr. 

3.  The  act  by  which  the  quantity  or  dimen- 
sions of  a  piece  of  land  is  ascertained;  —  the 
examination  and  mensuration  of  a  country  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  boundaries,  the  state  of 
its  coast,  harbors,  &c. :  —  the  account  or  expo- 
sition of  a  survey.  Bouvzer. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  TJ.  S.  Coast 
Survey.  A.  D.  Bache. 

Trigonometrical  survey,  a  survey  on  a  large  scale, 
as  for  making  a  geometrical  map  uf  a  country,  or  for 
measuring  an  arc  of  tJie  terrestrial  meridian.    JBrande. 

JS^^  "  This  substantive  was,  till  within  these  few 
years,  universally  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable,  like  the  verb  ;  but,  since  Johnson  and 
Lowth  led  the  way,  a  very  laudable  desire  of  regu- 
lating and  improving  our  language  has  given  the 
substantive  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  according 
to  a  very  general  rule  in  the  language  ;  but  this  haa 
produced  an  anomaly  in  pronunciation,  for  which,  in 
my  opinion,  the  accentual  distinction  of  the  noun  and 
verb  does  not  make  amends :  if  we  place  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  the  noun,  the  ey  in  the  last 
must  necessarily  be  pronounced  like  ey  in  barley, 
attorney,  joui-ney,  fcc.  Notwithstanding,  therefore, 
this  accentuation  has  numbers  to  support  it,  I  think 
it  but  a  short-sighted  emendation,  and  not  worth 
adopting.  All  our  orthoepists  pronounce  the  verb 
with  the  accent  on  the  last,  except  Penning,  who 
accents  the  first.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares, 
Dr.  Ash,  Perry,  and  Entick  [and  Todd]  accent  the 
first  syllable  of  the  noun  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bailey, 
the  original  lexicographers,  accent  the  last."    Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Prospect,  Retrospect. 

SUR-VEY' AL  (sur-va'&l),  n.     Survey.         Barrow. 

fSUR-VEY'ANCE  (-va'-),  n.     Survey.      Chaucer. 

SUR-VEY'JNG  (sur-va'ing),  p.  a.  Overlooking; 
examining ;  —  employed  in  measuring  land ;  as, 
"  A  surveying  party." 

Surveying  wheel,  a  perambulator.  Hutton. 

SUR-VEY'ING  (siir-va'ing),  n.  The  act  or  the  art 
of  finding  the  boundaries  and  superficial  extent 
of  any  portion  of  the  eartVs  surface,  or  of  find- 
ing its  contour.  Brande. 
Geodesic  surveyings  a  branch  of  surveying  compris- 
ing all  the  operations  of  surveying  based  on  the 
supposition  of  the  earth  being  spheroidal,  or  in  which 
the  curvature  of  the  earth  is  taken  into  account ; 
geodesy.  This  branch  includes  maritime  or  nautical 
surveying. —  Plane  surveying,  a  branch  of  surveying 
comprising  all  the  operations  of  surveying  based  on 
the  supposition  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  a 
plane;  —  applicable  only  to  limited  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface. —  Topographical  surveying,  a  branch  of 
surveying  comprising  all  operations  incident  to  finding 
the  contour  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the 
various  methods  of  representing  it  on  a  plane.  Davies. 

SUR-VEY'OR  (sur-va'or),  n.  1.  One  who  surveys 
or  oversees  ;  an  overseer  ;  a  supervisor. 

Were 't  not  madness,  then. 
To  make  the  fox  svrvepor  of  the  fbld?  Shak. 

2.  One  who  measures  land.  Arhvthnot. 

3.  A  superintendent  and  director  of  the  in- 


spectors, weighers,  gaugers,  and  measurers  of  a 
port  in  the  XL  S.  custom-houses  Bartlett. 

4.  An  engineer*s  assistant.  Simmonds. 

SUR-VEY'OR-^EN'?R-AL,  n.     1.  A  chief  officer 

of  the  customs.  Simmonds. 

2.  An  officer  having  charge  of  the  survey  of 
the  public  lands  of  a  district.     [U.  S.]    Davies. 

SUR-VEY'OR-SHiP  (sur-va'or-ship),  n.  The  state 
or  the  office  of  a  surveyor.  Johnson. 

t  SUR-VIEW'  (sur-vu'),  v.  a.  To  overlook  ;  to 
have  in  view  ;  to  survey.  Spenser. 

t  SUR-VIEW' (sur-vu'),  n.  1.  Survey.  Sanderson. 
2.  A  revisal ;  a  revision.  Milton* 

t  SUR-VI^E',  V.  a.  [Fr.  sur,  over,  and  viser^  to 
look.]     To  look  over  ;  to  view.  B.  Jonson. 

SUR-Vi'VAL,  n.  The  act  of  surviving,  or  out- 
living; survivorship.  Chapman. 

SUR-VrVANCE,  n.     [Fr.]     Survivorship,     Buck. 

SUR-VI'VAN-CY,  n..    Survivorship,  [u.]    Wright. 

SUR-VIVE',  V.  n.  [L.  supervivo  ;  super,  above, 
and  vivo,  to  live;  It.  sopravvivere ;  Sp.  sobre- 
vivir ;  Fr.  survivre.']  [i.  survived  ;  pp.  sur- 
viving, SURVIVED.]  lo  live  after  the  death  of 
another,  or  after  any  event ;  to  remain  alive. 

Those  that  survii^e  let  Rome  reward  with  love.         Sftak. 

Now  that  he  is  dead,  his  immortal  fame  survivetk,  and 

flourisheth  in  the  mouths  of  all  people.  ISpcnser. 

Syn.  — See  Outlive. 
SUR-VlVE',  V.  a.     To  exceed  in  duration  or  con- 
tinuance of  life  or  existence  ;  to  live  after  or 
beyond ;  to  outlive  ;  to  live  longer  than. 

Christ's  soul  mu-vived  the  death  of  his  body;  therefore  shall 
the  soul  of  every  believer  survive  the  body's  death.     Horslcy. 

In  his  [Charlemagne's]  institutions  I  can  seldom  discover 
the  general  views  and  the  immortal  spirit  of  a  legislator  who 
survives  himself  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Gil>bOTi, 

SUR-VI'V^gN-CY,  n.     Survivorship,    [r.]    Clarke. 

SUR-VIV'ING,  p.  a.  Continuing  alive ;  living 
longer  ;  outliving. 

SUR-VIV'OR,  n.     One  who  survives.  Swift. 

SUR-VlV'OR-SHlP,  n.  1.  The  state  of  a  survivor 
or  of  outliving  another.  Tatler. 

2.  In  the  doctrine  of  life  annuities,  a  rever- 
sionary benefit  contingent  upon  the  circumstance 
of  some  life  or  lives  surviving  some  other  life  or 
lives,  or  of  the  lives  falling  according  to  some 
assigned  order.  Brande. 

SUS-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  svscettibilith  ;  Sp. 
susceptibilidad ;  Fr.  susceptibilite.']  The  quality 
of  being  susceptible  ;  capability  of  admitting  or 
receiving,  particularly  of  admitting  or  receiving 
influences;  sensibility;  impressibility, 

Susceptibility  of  occasional  pleasure.  Johnson. 

Furnished  with  a  natural  suscevtibility,  . . .  the  mind  is 

then  [in  youth]  in  the  most  favorable  state  for  the  admission 

of  instruction,  and  for  learning  how  to  live.  Knox. 

SyS-CEP'TI-BLE  [sus-sep'te-bl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  siis'sep-te-bl,  Entick],  a.  [It.  suscetti- 
bile;  Sp.  &;  Fr.  susceptible; — from  L.  suscipio, 
to  undertake ;  Siib,  under,  and  copio,  to  take.] 
Capable  of  admitting,  or  predisposed  to  admit, 
sensations,  influences,  or  affections  of  any  kind; 
susceptive;  sensitive;  impressible. 

This  is  the  time  most  susceptible  of  lasting  impressions. Zocite. 

Children's  minds  are  narrow,  and  usually  susceptible  of  but 

one  thought  at  once.  Locke. 

Blow  with  empty  words  the  susceptible  flame.         Prior. 

I^^  "  Dr.  Johnson  says  Prior  has  accented  this 
word  improperly  on  the  first  syllable.  To  which 
observation  Mr.  Mason  adds,  '  Perhaps  it  is  Johnson 
who  has  improperly  placed  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable.'  If  Mr.  Mason  were  asked  wliy,  perhaps 
he  would  be  puzzled  to  answer."     Walker.' 

SUS-CEP'TI-RLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
susceptible ;  susceptibility.  Todd. 

SyS-CEP'TI-BLV,  ad.  In  a  susceptible  manner; 
so  as  to  be  susceptible.  Scott. 

tsyS-CEP'TION,  n.  [L.  smceptio.l  The  act  of 
taking.     "  Su^ception  of  baptism."  Bp.  Taylor. 

Sys-CEP'TIVE,  a.  [It.  smcettivo  ;  Sp.  sifsceptivo.] 
Capable  of  admitting;  susceptible. 

Our  nature  is  so  susceptive  of  errors  on  all  sides.        Watts, 

SUS-CEP'TIVE-NESS,_  ?j._  The  quality  of  being 
susceptive  ;  susceptibility.  Johnson. 

strS-C^P-TlV'r-TV,  a.  Susceptibility;  suscep- 
tiveness.     [r.]  Wollaston. 

SUS-CEP'TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  undertakes  :  — 
a  godfather,     [r.j  Puller. 

SUS-CIP'I-F.N-CY,  n.     Reception,     [r.]      Bailey, 


SyS-CIP'I-:^NT,  n.  One  who  admits  or  receives  ; 
a  recipient,     [r.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

syS-CIP'r-ENT,  a,  [L.  suscipio,  suscipiens,  to 
undertake,  to  admit.]  Receiving ;  admitting. 
"  Suscipient  matter."     [r.]  Barrow. 

t  SUS'Cl-TATE,  V.  a.  [L.  suscito,  suscitatus.']  To 
rouse  ;  to  excite  ;  to  animate.         Sir  T.  Elyot. 

t  SUS-CJ-TA'TION,  71.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  rousing 
or  exciting  ;  animation.  Pearson, 

Sf7S'LIK,  n.    {Zool.)    See  Souslik.  Clarke, 

syS-PECT',  V.  a.  [L.  siispicio,  sitspectus;  sub, 
under,  and  specio,  to  look,  to  view  ;  It.  sospet- 
tare;  Sp.  sospectar ;  Fr.  suspeeter.']  \i.  sus- 
pected ;  pp.  SUSPECTING,  SVSPECTED.] 

1.  To  imagine  or  apprehend,  upon  slight 
grounds  or  upon  none  at  all,  and  generally 
through  doubt,  fear,  or  jealousy  ;  to  mistrust. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  much  more  than  to  know 
little;  ana  therefore  men  should  remedy  suepicion  by  pro- 
curing to  know  more.  Bacon. 

2.  To  imagine  guilty,  without  positive  proof. 

Some  would  persuade  us  that  body  and  extension  are  the 
same  thing,  which  cliange  tlie  signitteation  of  words,  which 
I  wduld  not  svjipect  them  of,  they  Imving  so  severely  con- 
demned the  philosophy  of  others.  Locke. 

3.  To  doubt  the  honor,  sincerity,  or  fidelity 
of;  to  distrust ;  not  to  have  confidence  in. 

Him  Dido  now  with  blandishment  detains;  / 

But  I  suspect  the  town  where  Juno  reigns.  Dryden. 

4.  To  hold  to  be  uncertain  ;  to  doubt. 

I  cannot  forbear  a  story,  which  is  so  well  attested  that  I 
have  nomanner  of  reason  to  suspect  the  truth  \pf  it\.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Doubt. 

syS-PECT',  V.  n.  To  imagine  guilt  or  wrong  ;  to 
be  suspicious  ;  to  have  suspicion. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause, ...  let  me  be  your  jest.     Shak. 

t  SyS-PECT',a.  1. Doubtful;  uncertain.  Glanvill. 
2.  Suspected;  liable  to  suspicion. 

"What  I  can  do  or  offer  is  suspect.  Milton. 

fSyS-PECT',  n.     Suspicion.  Shak, 

Sys-PECT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  suspected  or 

distrusted  ;  liable  to  suspicion.  Cotgrave. 

J9®=-  "  Tliis  word  is  much  wanted  ;  for,  without  it, 

we  have  only  susjmious  to  express  '  prone  to  suspect,' 

and  'liable  to-be  suspected,'  ideas  widely  different." 

JVares. 

SyS-PECT'JglD,  j9.  «-.     Doubted;  mistrusted. 

syS-PECT'^D-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  suspected  ;  in 
a  manner  to  excite  suspicion.  Bp.  Taylor, 

Sys-PECT'^ID-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  bein^  sus- 
pected or  doubted.  Dr.  Robinson. 

Sys-PECT'^R,  n.   One  who  suspects.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

syS-PECT'FUL,  a.  Apt  to  suspect;  mistrustful; 
distrustful ;  suspicious,     [r.]  Bailey. 

t  syS-PEC'TION,  n.  [L.  suspectio.]  Suspicion  ; 
mistrust ;  distrust ;  doubt.  Gascoigne. 

t  SyS-PEC'TIoyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
suspicious ;  suspiciousness.  Berne^s. 

fSyS-PECT'Less,  a.   1.  Not  suspecting.   Herbert. 
2.  Not  suspected..  Beau.  %  Fl, 

SyS-PEND',  V.  a.  [L.  suspendo  ;  sub,  under,  and 
wenrfo,  to  hang;  \t,  sospeyidere \  Sp.  suspender; 
Fr.  suspendre7\  [i.  suspended  ;  pp.  suspend- 
ing, SUSPENDED.] 

1.  To  make  to  hang  ;  to  make  to  depend  from 
any  thing  ;  to  hang. 

It  is  reported  by  Rufiinus,  that  in  the  temple  of  Scrapie 
there  was  an  iron  chariot  suspended  by  loadstones.     Broume, 


2.  To  make  to  depend  on ; 
upon. 


-  followed  by  o?i  or 


God  hath  in  the  Scripture  suspended  the  promise  of  eter- 
nal life  upon  this  condition,  tliat  without  obedience  and  ho- 
liness of  life  no  man  shall  ever  sec  the  Lord.  'IHllotson. 

3.  To  keep  undetermined;  to  hold  in  uncer- 
tainty ;  to  withhold. 

A  man  may  suspend  his  choice  from  being  determined  for 
or  against  the  thing  proposed,  till  he  haa  examined  whether 
it  be  really  of  a  nature  to  make  him  happy  or  no.  Locke. 

4.  To  make  to  stop  for  a  while ;  to  hinder 
from  proceeding  or  operating  ;  to  interrupt;  to 
delay  ;  to  stay.  "  I  suspend  their  doom."  Milton. 

They  can  suspend  this  prosecution  in  particular  cases.  Locke. 
The  guard  nor  fights  nor  flicsi  their  fate,  so  near. 
At  once  suspends  their  courage  and  their  fear.      Denham. 

5.  To  debar  for  a  time  from  the  execution  of 
an  ofRpe,  or  the  enjoyment  of  a  revenue  or  of 
any  privilege. 

Good  men  should  not  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of 
their  ministry.  Sanderson. 

The  Bishop  of  London  was  summoned  for  not  suspending 
Dr.  Sharp.  Swift. 
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SUS-PEND',  V.  n.    To  stop  payment.     Simmonds. 

Sys-PEND'^R,  n.     1.    One  who,  or  that  which, 

suspends,  delays,  or  debars.  Mountagu. 

2.  pi.  Straps  passing  over  the  shoulders  to 

hold  up  pantaloons  ;  braces;  gallowses.  Clarke. 

SUS-PEND'JNG,  n.     Suspension.  More, 

StJS-P^N-SA'TION,  n,     A  temporary  cessation. 
"A  suspensation  of  the  laws,  Mansfield. 

SUS-PENSE',   n,     [L.   suspensiis ;    Sp.   suspenso ; 
Fr.  suspense.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  uncertain ;  uncertainty ; 
indetermination  ;  indecision  ;  doubt. 

"While  a  great  event  ia  in  suspense,  the  action  warms,  and 
the  very  suspense,  made  up  of  hope  and  lear,  maintains  no 
unpleasing  agitation  in  the  mind.  JiolinglA-oke. 

2.  Stop  in  the  midst  of  two  opposites. 

For  thee  the  Fatea,  severely  kind,  ordain 

A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  or  from  pain.  I'ope. 

3.  {Law.)  A  suspension  or  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  a  man's  right,  as  when  a  rent,  &c.,  ceases 
in  consequence  of  the  unity  of  possession  of 
the  rent,  &c.  Bouvier.     Whishaw. 

Syn.  —  See  Doubt. 
syS-PENSE',  a.     1.  Held  from  proceeding. 

The  ffreat  lif^ht  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 

Much  of  his  race  though  steep,  suspense  in  heaven, 

Held  by  thy  voice.  Milton. 

2.  looting  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  indecision. 


This  said,  he  sat;  and  expectation  held 
His  looks  suspense. 


Milton. 

Hales. 


t  SUS-PENSE'LY,  ad.     Doubtfully. 

SyS-PEN-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.     Susceptibility  of  being 
suspended.  WHght. 

SUS-PEN'SI-BLE,   a.      Capable    of    suspension  ; 
that  may  be  suspended.  Coleridge. 

SyS-PEN'SION  (sus-pSn'slmii),  «.     [L.  suspension 
It.  sospensione  ;  Sp.  <Sf  Fr.  suspension.'] 

1.  The  act  of  suspending,  or  the  state  of 
being  suspended;  pendency;  dependency. 

True  and  formal  erucLfixion  is  often  named  by  the  general 
word  suspem.eion.  Pearson, 

2.  The  act  of  keeping  in  suspense  or  indeter- 
mination.   "  Suspension  of  any  desire."    Locke. 

3.  The  act  of  delaying  or  stopping  for  a  while  ; 
a  hindering  from  proceeding ;  interruption ; 
temporary  cessation  ;  delay  ;  intermission  ;  stay. 

It  is  evident  that  it  requires  a  suspension  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  world.  Bp.  Horsley. 

4.  The  act  of  restraining  one  for  a  time  from 
the  exercise  of  his  duties,  rights,  or  power ;  tem- 
porary privation  of  an  office  or  its  emoluments. 
"The  clerk  incurred  suspension."  Johnson. 

Swpensions  may  stop,  and  degradations  cut  off,  the  use  or 
exercise  of  power  before  given;  but  voluntarily  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  separate  and  pull  asunder  what  God  by 
his  authority  coupleth.  Hooker. 

5.  (Mus.)  Act  of  retaining  in  any  chord  some 
note  or  notes  of  the  preceding  chord.       Moore. 

6.  {Scot.  Law.)  That  form  of  law  by  which  the 
effect  of  a  sentence  condemnatory,  that  has  not 
yet  received  execution,  is  stayed  or  postponed, 
till  the  cause  be  again  considered.  Erskine. 

7.  {Ckem.)  The  state  of  solid  particles  held 
undissolved  in  a  liquid  and  separable  from  it  by 
filtration.  Ilohlyn. 

Points  of  suspension,  (Mech.)  those  points  in  the 
axis  or  beam  of  a  balance  where  the  weights  are  ap- 
plied, or  from  wliich  they  are  ?.uspen(ied.  Hutton.  — 
Suspension  of  arms,  (Mil.)  a  short  truce  which  con- 
tending parties  agree  upon.    Mil.  Ency. 

SUS-PEN'SION-BRIDgJE,  «.     A  bridge  resting  on 
chains  or  ropes  thrown  over  fixed  supports. 

4^  "  Suspension-hridires  are  of  two  kinds  :  —  1st, 
those  in  which  the  weight  of  the  roadway  is  sus- 
pended by  vertical  rods,  wire-ropes^  &c.,  to  chains  or 
cables,  which,  passing  over  high  piers,  hang  in  cate- 
nary curves  between  them,  and  are  firmly  fastened  to 
abutments  : — 2d,  those  in  wliich  the  roadway  is  sus- 
pended from  rigid  abutting  arches  of  wood  or  iron,  or 
both  combined."     Simmonds. 

SyS-PEN'SJVE,  a..     Doubtful;  uncertain.      "In 
'sitspensive  thoughts."     [r.]  Beaumont. 

Suspensive  condition,  (Law.)  a  condition  which  pre- 
vents a  contract  from  going  into  operation  until  the 
condition  has  been  fulfilled.  Bouvier. 

Sys-PEN'SOR,  n.     [Fr.   suspensoir.]      (Surg.)  A 
bandage  to  suspend  the  scrotum.  Smart. 

SyS-PEN'SO-KY,  a,     1.  Pertaining  to  that  which 
hangs  or  is  hung  ;  hanging  ;  depending. 


The  crowns  and  garlands  of  the  ancients  were  . .  .pensile 
ot  tfuspejisorj/,  Brovjne. 

2.  Doubtful ;  uncertain,     [it.] 

Suspensory  and  timorous  assertions.  Browne. 

SyS-PEN'SO-RY,  71.  {Surg.)  A  bandage  for  sup- 
porting the  scrotum.  Hoblyn. 

t  sOs'PI-CA-BLE,  «,    Liable  to  suspicion.    More. 

SyS-Pl"Cl^N-CY  (sus-pish'en-se),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  suspicious  ;  suspiciousness,     [r.] 

A  suspiciency  of  the  want  of  grace.  Hopkins. 

SyS-Pi"CION  (sus-pish'un),  n.  [L.  suspicio  ;  It. 
sospezion'e  ;  Sp.  sospecho  \  Fr.  suspicion.]  The 
act  of  suspecting,  or  the  state  of  being  sus- 
pected; imagination  or  belief,  generally  of 
something  ill ;  distrust ;  mistrust ;  doubt. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind.  Shak. 

Suspicion  may  be  excited  by  some  kind  of  accusation,  not 

supported  by  evidence  sufficient  for  conviction,  but  sufficient 

to  trouble  the  repose  of  confidence.  Cogan. 

Syn.  — See  Doubt. 

tsyS-Pi"CION  (sus-pish'un),  v.  a.  To  suspect; 
to  mistrust ;  to  doubt.  South. 

SyS-Pi"CIOyS  (aus-pish'us),  a.  [L.  suspiciosus; 
It.  sospicioso  ;  Sp.  sospechoso,] 

1.  Noting  or  indicating  suspicion  or  fear. 

We  have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  constrained  countenance, 
often  turning  and  slinking  through  narrow  lanes.  Swift. 

2.  Cherishing  or  disposed  to  cherish  suspi- 
cion; inclined  to  suspect;  given  to  suspicion; 
inclined  to  imagine  ill ;  jealous  ;  distrustful. 

Through  this  a  cave  was  dug  with  vast  expense; 

The  work  it  seemed  of  some  suspicious  prince.         Drydem. 

3.  Liable  to  suspicion;  calculated  to  excite 
suspicion  ;  giving  reason  to  imagine  ill. 

His  life 
Private,  unaetive,  calm,  contemplative, 
Little  suspicious  to  any  thing.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Distrustful,  Jealous, 

SyS-Pl"CI0yS-i.Y  (sus-pish'us-le),  ad.  In  a  suspi- 
cious manner  ;  so  as  to  raise  suspicion.     Sidney. 

SyS-Pi"CIOyS-NESS  (sus-plsh'us-n6s),  n.  1.  Ten- 
dency to  suspicion  ;  liisposition  to  suspect ;  a 
suspicious  disposition. 

Suspiciousness  is  as  great  an  enemy  to  wisdom  as  too  much 
credulity.  Fuller. 

2.  Liability  to  be  suspected;  as,  "The  sus- 
piciousness of  a  man's  behavior." 

SyS-Pl'RAL,  n.  [L.  suspiro,  to  draw  a  deep 
breath ;  sttb,  under,  and  spiro,  to  breathe.] 

1.  A  spring  of  water  passing  under  ground 
towards  a  conduit.  Chambers. 

2.  A  breathing-hole  or  ventiduct.  Chambers. 

SUS-PI-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  suspiratio  ;  suspiro,  to 
sigh.]  The  act  of  suspiring,  or  fetching  the 
breath  deep  ;  a  sigh  ;  a  murmur.  ShaJc. 

SyS-PIRE',  V.  71.  [L.  suspiro ;  sub,  under,  and 
spi7-o,  to  breathe.]  [i.  suspired  ;  pp.  suspir- 
ing, SUSPIRED.] 

1.  To  sigh ;  to  fetch  the  breath  deep  ;  to 
breathe  hard  and  audibly.  Shak. 

2.  To  breathe  ;  to  respire.  Shak. 

t  syS-PIRE',  n.  A  sigh ;  a  deep  breath.  Massingei\ 

t  SyS-PIRED'  (sus-pird'),  p.  a.  Desired  or  wished 
for  earnestly  ;  longed  for.  Wotton. 

SyS-TAIN'  (suB-tan'),  v.  a.  [L.  sustineo;  sub, 
under,  and  teneo,  to  hold;  It.  sostenere;  Sp. 
sostener ;    Fr.   soutenir.]     [i.   sustained  ;   pp. 

SUSTAINING,  SUSTAINED.] 

1.  To  bear;  to  hold  up  ;  to  keep  from  drop- 
ping, sinking,  or  falling ;  to  uphold  ;  to  support. 

The  largeness  and  lightness  of  her  wings  and  tail  su.-<tain 
ner  without  lassitude.  More. 

Yain  is  the  force  of  man 
To  crush  the  pillars  that  the  pile  sustain.  Dryden. 

2.  To  support;  to  maintain;  to  nourish. 

My  labor  will  sustain  me.  Milton. 

If  he  have  no  comfortable  expectations  of  another  life  to 

s}istain  hmi  under  the  evils  in  this  world,  he  is  of  all  creatures 

the  most  miserable.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  suffer  ;  to  bear  ;  to  endure ;  to  imdergo. 

Shall  Turnus  then  such  endless  toil  sustain?       Drj/den. 

4.  (Mus.)  To  continue,  as  notes,  through 
their  whole  power  or  length.  Moore. 

Syn.  —  A  person  maintaivs  whOit  he  has  in  hand, 
and  .oustains  what  is  laid  on  him.  Sustain  a  load,  an 
attack,  a  loss,  or  an  injury;  maintain  a  position, 
assertion,  or  character;  support  a  burden,  a  family, 
or  person  in  want. 

Milton. 


t  syS-TAIN',  n.     A  sustainer. 


Sys-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sustained 
or  upheld  ;  supportable.  Todd. 

Sys-TAIN'^R,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sus- 
tains or  supports  ;  a  supporter.  Chajmian, 

fSyS-TAIN'M^lNT,  n.     Support;  sustenance. 

Hunting  . . .  was  their  only  sustainmeiit.  Milton. 

SyS-TAL'TlC,  n.  [Gr.  aoaralriKdg  ;  {rvariUu),  to 
draw  together,  to  shroud.]  Mournful;  affect- 
ing; pathetic;  plaintive,     [e..]  Wright. 

StJS'T^-NANCE,  n.     [Old  Fr.  soustenance.] 
X.  Support ;  maintenance  ;  subsistence. 

There  are  unto  one  end  sundry  means;  as,  <br  the  suste- 
nance of  our  bodies,  many  kinds  of  food,  many  sorts  of  rai- 
ment to  clothe  our  nakedness.  Hooker. 

2.  That  which  sustains  life  ;  food;  provisions. 

The  sheriffs  of  Hereford  and  Essex  were  commanded  .  .  . 
to  prevent  all  sustenance  to  be  brought  to  liim.  Drayton. 

Syn.  —  See  Living. 

t  Sys-TEN'TA-CLE,  n.  [L.  sustentaculum.]  Sup- 
port ;  maintenance  ;  sustenance.  More. 

SUS-TJ^N-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  sitstentatio  ;  It.  sos- 
tentazione  ;  Sp.  sustentacion  ;  Fr.  sustentation.] 

1.  The  act  of  sustaining  ;  support. 

This  sustentation  of  so  heavy  a  body.  JBoyle. 

2.  The  use  of  food  or  victuals.  Browne. 

3.  Maintenance  ;  subsistence  ;  sustenance. 

The  sustentation  of  our  bodies.  Search. 

t  SU-SyR-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  susurratio.]  A  whis- 
pering ;  a  soft  murmur.  Bailey, 

SU'TJLE  (su'tjl),  a.  [L.  sutilis ;  sua,  to  sew.] 
Done  by  sewing  or  stitching;  sewed  ;  stitched. 

Half  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  a  kind  of  5?/ii7e  pictures, 
which  imitate  tapestry.  Idler. 

SUT'Ij^R,  n.  [Dut.  zoetclaar.]  A  person  who 
follows  an  army  as  a  seller  of  provisions  and 
liquors.  Shak.     Dryden. 

SUT'LING-WENCH,«.  A  female  sutler.  Addison. 

SU'TOR,  n.  A  sirup  made  from  the  juice  of  the 
pita'haya,  or  Cereus  giganteus.  [U.  S.]     Bartlett. 

SUT-TEE',  71.  [Sansc.  sati,  pure.]  A  word  de- 
noting a  chaste  wife,  or  one  who  burns  herself 
on  her  husband's  funeral  pile,  and  applied  by 
the  Bramins  to  various  rites  of  religious  purifi- 
cation;—  but  it  is  commonly  used  for  the  vol- 
untary self-immolation  of  a  widow  on  the  fu- 
neral pile  of  her  husband.  Brande. 

SyT-TEE'I§M,  n.  The  practice  of  self-immola- 
tion by  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  de- 
ceased husbands.  —  See  Suttee.  Ec.  Rev. 

SUT'TLE,  n.  Goods  after  tare,  and  before  tret, 
has  been  deducted.  Simmonds. 

sfjT'TLE,  a.  Applied  to  weight  after  tare  has 
been  deducted,  and  before  tret.  Crahb. 

SUT'y-RAL,  o.  Pertaining  to,  having,  or  resem- 
bling a  suture  or  sutures.  Hooker. 

SUT'y-RAT-jpD,  a.  Stitched  or  sewed  together  ; 
united  by  sewing.  Smith,  On  Old  Age. 

SUT'yRE  (sut'yur),  «.  [L.  sutura;  suo,  to  sew; 
It.  4  Sp.  sutura;  Fr.  suture.] 

1.  {Surg.)  The  act  or  the  operation  of  closing 
the  lips  of  a  wound  by  sewing.  Sharp. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  immovable  articulation  which 
unites  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face. 

The  sutures  of  the  skull  are  abolished  in  old  age,    Arhuthnot. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  line  of  junction  of  contiguous 
parts  grown  together.  Gray. 

4.  (Ent.)  The  line  at  which  the  elytra  meet, 
and  are  sometimes  confluent.  Bra?ide. 

SUT'URED  (sut'urd),  a.  Connected  by  a  suture  ; 
sewed.     "A  sutu7'ed  crust."  Pennant. 

SU'UM  CUI'QUE  (-ki'kwe).  [L.,  to  every  07ie 
his  own.]  Give  to  every  one  his  due.  Scudamore. 

SU'Z^-RAIN,  n.  [Fr.,  a  lord  paramount.]  A 
feudal  lord  or  baron.  Ec.  Rev.     Hallam. 

SU'Z^-RAIN-TY,  n.  [Fr.  suze7^ainete.]  The  office 
or  the  authority ,of  a  suzerain,  or  the  lord  para- 
mount; lordship;  sovereignty,       N.  Brit.  Rev. 

SWAB  (ewSb),  n.     [Sw.  srab.]     1.  A  kind  of  mop 

used  for  cleaning  floors,  decks,  &c.        SmoUett. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  piece  of  sponge  or  rag  attached 


mIeN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON;    b6ll,  BUR,  RtJLE.  — g,  9,  9,  g,  soft;   jG,  G,  £.  g,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   ^  as  gz.— THIS,  this. 
Loo 


SWAB 

to  a  rod,  used  for  cleansing  the  mouth  of  the 
sick,  or  for  applying  remedial  agents  to  deep- 
seated  parts.  Dunglison. 
3.  t  -A-  cod  of  beans  or  pease,  &c.  Bailey.  Ash. 

SWAB  (sw6b),  V.  a.     [A.  S.  swebban ;  Dut.  zwab- 
bereii  ;     Ger.    schwabbern  ;     Sw.   svabla.']        \i. 

SWABBED  ;  pp.     SWABBINO,  SWABBED.]    'i  0 

clean  with  a  mop  or  swab,  as  a  deck.  Shelvock. 
SWAB'B^IK  (swSb'ber), /».  One  who  swabs.  S/iaJi. 
SWAB'B^Il  (swSb'her),  v.  u.    To  swob.    Bosworth. 

SWAD(sw5d),re.  1.  Apeascod.  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 

2.  t  A  squab,  or  short,  fat  person.    B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  large  quantity.    [Local,  U.  S.]     Bartlett. 

SWAD'DLE   (swod'dl),   V.   a.      [Dim.   of  swathe. 
Barclay.  —  See  Savathe.]     [i.  Swaddled  ;  pp. 

SWADDLING,  swaddled.] 

1.  To  swathe  ;  to  bind  or  wrap  in  clothes,  as 
new-born  children. 

They  immediately  began  to  swaddle  me  up  in  my  night- 
gown with  long  pieces  of  linen.  Sjjectator. 

2.  t  To  beat ;  to  cudgel ;  to  flog.  Harrington. 
SWAD'DLE  (swod'dl),  n.     Swaddling-clothes. 

me  to  he  carried  to  O] .„,.. 

Addi-iOn. 

,  n. 
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Upon  that  [they]  ordered  me  to  he  carried  to  one  of  their 
houses,  and  put  to  Ded  in  all  my  swaddles. 


SWAD'DI.ING  (swod'dljng), 
is  swaddled  or  swathed. 


That  in  which  one 
DruTnmond. 


(swBd'dling-),  n.  Cloth 
wrapped  round  a  new- 
born child.        Uponser. 


SWAD'DLING-BAND, 

SWAD'DLING-CLOTH, 

SWAD'DLING-CLOUT, 

SWAG,  V.  n.  ["  Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  wmgan, 
to  weigh."  Richardson.']  \i.  swagged  ;  pp. 
SWAGGIXG,  SWAGGED.]  To  sink  down  by  its 
weight ;  to  hang  heavy  ;  to  sag.  Wotton. 

SWAG,  n.  An  unequal,  hobbling  motion.   Francis. 

SWAG'-BEL-LIED  (-lid),  a.  Having  a  large  pro- 
jecting belly  ;  pot-bellied. 

Your  swag-bellied  Hollander.  Shdk. 

SWAG'-BEL-LY,  re.  (Med.)  A  large  tumor  de- 
veloped in  the  abdomen,  and  which  is  neither 
fluctuating  nor  sonorous.  Dunglison. 

SWA^rE,  re.  A  particular  kind  of  anvil,^  of  vari- 
ous forms,  on  which  to  hammer  metallic  plates 

Wright. 


into  given  patterns. 
SWAgJE,  o.a.   To  fashion  upon  a  swage. 
t  SWACJE,  V.  a.     To  soften  ;  to  assuage. 

Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  swage. 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts. 

To  abate  ;  to  assuage. 


WHght. 

JUtlton. 

t  SWA^E,  V.  re.     To  abate  ;  to  assuage.      Barret. 

SWAG'GgR,  J),  re.  [From  Dut.  swaddenen,  to  make 
a  noise,  or  from  A.  S.  swegan,  to  sound.  Skinner. 
—  "It  may  be  from  swag,  to  weigh."  Richard- 
son.—  See  Swag,  v.  n.  —  "Jt  seems  a  frequent- 
ative from  to  sway."  Barclay.  —  See  Sway,  v.  a.] 

[i.  SWAGGEKED  ;  pp.  SWAGGEEINGj  SWAG- 
GERED.] To  bluster  ;  to  bully  ;  to  be  insolent ; 
to  act  the  bully  or  braggadocio. 

SHe]  scarcely  deigned  to  set  a  foot  on  ground, 
Jut  swaggered  like  a  lord  about  his  hall.  Dryden. 

SWAG'spR,  V.  a.  To  bully  ;  to  influence  or  sub- 
due by  blustering  or  threats. 

He  would  swagger  the  boldest  man  into  a  dread.      Swift. 

SWAG'G^R,  re.     A  bluster  ;  a  boastful  manner. 
The  butcher  is  stout,  and  he  values  no  swagger.        Swift. 

SWAG'apE-fR,  re.  One  who  swaggers ;  a  blus- 
terer ;  a  bully  ;  a  turbulent  fellow.  Shak. 

SWAG'egR-ING,  re.    Act  of  blustering :  bravado. 

Glanvill. 

SWAG'ey,  a.     Hanging  by  its  weight ;  swagging. 

His  swaggy  and  prominent  belly.  Browne, 

SWAIN  (swan),  re.  [Goth,  svein;  A.  S.  swan; 
Dan.  svend  ;  Sw.  sven;  loel.  sveinn.  —  Scot. 
swane,  swayn.] 

1.  A  young  man  ;  a  pastoral  youth.   Spenser. 

The  conscious  sjrains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 

Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light.        1  ope. 

2.  A  rustic ;  a  peasant ;  a  clown ;  a  hind.  Shak. 

3.  A  lover  ;  a  suitor  ;  a  wooer.  Smart. 
t  SWAIN'JSH,  a.  Rustic ;  ignorant.  Milton. 
SWAIN'MOTE,  re.      [A.  S.  sivang,  a  swain,  and 

mote,  a  meeting.  —  Low  L.  siomimotum.']  (For- 
est Law.)   A  court  relating  to  matters  of  the 


forest  held  before  the  verderors,  as  judges,  by 
the  steward  of  the  court,  thrice  in  the  year,  the 
swains  or  freeholders  within  the  forest  composing 
the  jury ;  —  also  written  sweinmote.  Blackstone. 

SWAIP,  0.  n.  To  walk  proudly  :  —  to  sweep. 
[North  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

SWALE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  swcelafi,  swelan,  celan,  to 
set  on  fire,  to  burn  ;  aid,  fire  ;  Ger.  schwelen, 
to  burn  slowly  ;  Icel.  svcela,  to  smoke,  to  suffo- 
cate.] \i.  SWALED  ;  pp.  SWALIN6,  SWALED.] 
To  waste  or  blaze  away  ;  to  melt,  as  a  candle ; 
to  sweal.  Wickliffe. 

SWALE,  J),  re.   1.  To  consume ;  to  sweal.   Congreve. 
2.  To  singe  or  burn.     [Local,  Eng.]       Grose. 

SWALE,  re.  1.  A  low  place :  — shade,  in  opposi- 
tion to  sunshine.     [Local,  Eng.]  Forby. 

2.  A  gutter  in  a  candle.  [Local,  Eng.]   Wright. 

3.  A  vale  or  valley ;  a  tract  of  low  land. 
[Local,  U.  S.  &  Eng.]  Wright.     Bartlett. 

t  SWAL'L^T  (swol'let),  re.  [Sw.  svall,  swell  of 
the  sea.]  Among  tin-miners,  water  breaking 
in  upon  the  miners  at  their  work.  Bailey. 

SWAL'LOW  (swol'lo),  re.  [A.  S.  swalewe  ;  Dut. 
zwaluw;  Ger.  schwalbe;  Dan. raafc;  Sw.  cSf  Icel. 
svala.]  (  Ornith.)  A  migratory,  passerine  bird  of 
the  family  Hirundinidce,  and  particularly  of  the 
genus  Hirundo,  of  which  the  common  chimney 
or  house  swallow  (Hii-undo  rustica)  is  the  type, 
but  which  includes  several  other  common  spe- 
cies, as  the  barn  swallow  (Hirundo  rufa),  a  na- 
tive of  America,  the  sand-martin,  or  bank-swal- 
low (Hirundo  riparia),  &c.  Baird. 
j(JEg=  Swallows  are  all  distinguished  for  dense  plu- 
mage, length  of  wing,  forked  tails,  velocity  of  llight, 
and  for  passing  more  of  their  time  upon  the  wing  than 
almost  any  other  birds.   Baird. 

The  swalloiv,  murderer  of  the  bees  small.        CTiawcer. 

The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more  willingly  than  we 

your  lordship.  *  S/tak. 

SWAL'LOW  (swSl'Io),  v,  a.  [A.  S.  swelgan,  swil- 
qan  ;  Dut.  zwelgen,  to  swallow  ;  Ger.  schwelgen, 
to  swill,  to  gormandize  ;  Dan.  svmlge,  to  swal- 
low ;  Sw.  svalja ;  loel.  svelgia,  to  devour.  —  Ir. 
slug,  to  swallow ;  Gael,  sluig.  —  This  word  is 
related  to  the  Sw.  svalg,  Ger.  schwalg,  Dan. 
svcelg,  Icel.  svelgr,  all  signifying  the  throat,  gul- 
let, jaws,  an  abyss.  Bosworth.']  \i.  swal- 
lowed ;    pp.  SWALLOWING,  SWALLOWED.] 

1.  To  make  to  pass  doivn  the  throat ;  to  re- 
ceive, as  food  or  drink,  through  the  throat  or 
gullet  into  the  stomach  ;  — to  imbibe  ;  to  drink. 

Chewed,  swallowed,  and  digested.  Shale, 

2.  To  absorb  ;  to  take  in  ;  to  overwhelm,  as 
waves ;  to  draw  in  and  submerge,  as  an  abyss  ; 
to  ingulf;  — usually  followed  by  up. 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  1  Cor.  2V.  54. 

Though  the  yeaty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  vp.  Shak, 

And  like  a  whirlpool  svjallow  her  own  streams.    Ihnjden, 

3.  To  receive  and  believe  without  examina- 
tion or  scruple ;  to  accept  implicitly  as  true  ;  to 
let  pass  without  question. 

Swallow  the  most  palpable  absurdities  under  pretence  that 
sense  and  reason  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Search, 

4.  To  engross  ;  to  appropriate  ;  to  arrogate  ; 
—  commonly  followed  by  itp. 

Homer  excels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in  this,  that  he 
has  swallowed  up  the  honor  of  those  who  succeeded  him.  Pope. 

5.  To  occupy  ;  to  employ  ;  to  use  up  ;  to  con- 
sume ;  to  exhaust ;  to  waste. 

The  necessary  provision  for  life  swallows  the  greatest  part 
of  their  time.  Locke, 

Corruption  swallowed  what  the  liberal  hand 
Of  bounty  scattered.  Thomson, 

6.  To  engross ;  to  engage  completely. 

The  priest  and  the  prophet  have  erred  through  strong 
drink;  they  are  swallowed  tip  of  wine.  Isa,  xxviii.  i, 

7.  To  take  back  ;  to  renounce  ;  to  retract. 

Isab,    Did  Angelo  so  leave  her? 

Duke,  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of  them 
with  his  comfort;  su>allov}ed  his  vows  whole,  pretending  in 
her  discoveries  of  dishonor.  shak, 

SWAL'LOW  (swSl'lo),  re.  1.  The  throat ;  the 
gullet.  Tooke. 

2.  Voracity  ;  a  gluttonous  appetite. 

Called  to  account  for  his  ungodly  swallow  in  gorging  down 
the  estates  of  helpless  widows  and  orphans.  South, 

3.  A  gulf ;  a  whirlpool.      Chaucer.     Fabyan. 

4.  As  much  as  is  swallowed  at  once.    Smart. 


SWAL'LOW-EE   (swSl'lo-er),  re. 
lows  ;  a  glutton. 


One  who  swal- 
Tatler. 


SWAJ^JPAN 

SWAL'LOW-HAwk,  n.    (Ornith.)  A  bird  allied 
to  the  kite  ;  Elanus  malanopte^'us.  Baird. 

SWAL'LOW-TAIL   (swol'lo-tal),  n.     1.  (Bot.)  A 
species  of  willow.  Bacon. 

2.  (Fort.)  An  outwork  which  is  narrower 
towards  the  fortified  place  than  towards  the 
country.  Stocgueler. 

3.  (Mech.)  A  mode  of  dove-tailing.      Crabb. 

SWAL'LOW-TAIL-COAT,  re.     A  body  coat  with 
pointed'  skirts.  Simmonds. 

SWAL'LOW-TAILED,  a.     (Mech,)  Dove-tailed. 
Swallow-tailed    hawk,    (Ornith,)   an    accipitral  bird 
coninion  in  the  south  of  the  United  States  ;  JVaucle- 
rus  furcatus,  Baird, 

SWAL'LOW- WORT  (swSl'lo-wiirt),  11.    (Bot.)  The 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Aselepias.  Loudon. 

SWAM,  i.  from  sioim.     See  SwiM. 

SWAMP  (swomp),  n.  [M.  Goth,  swamms,  a 
sponge;  A.  S.  swam,  3.  fungus;  Ger.  schwamm, 
a  sponge,  a  fungus ;  Dut.  zwam,  a  mushroom  ; 
Dan.  §  Sw.  svamp,  a  sponge.]  Low  ground 
saturated  with  water ;  wet,  spongy  land;  a  quag- 
gy, boggy  place  ;  a  marsh  ;  a  bog;  a  morass. 
Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around.  GoldsniWi. 
A  su-ainp  differs  from  a  bog  and  a  marsh  in  producing 
trees  and  shrubs,  while  tlie  latter  produce  only  herbage, 


Fai-m.  Ency, 
.  u.   \i.  SWAMPED  ;  pp.  SWAMP- 


plants,  and  mosses. 
SWAMP  (swomp),  X 

ING,  SWAMPED.] 

1.  To  whelm,  as  in  a  swamp ;  to  ingulf. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  upset,  as  a  boat,  in  the  water. 

Simmonds. 

3.  To  entangle  inextricably  in  difficulties ;  to 
embarrass.     [Low  or  colloquial,  U.  S.]   Ch,  Ob. 

He  invested  a  large  sum  of  money  in  land  speculations, 
which  swamped  him,  i.  e.  ruined  him.  Jlartlett, 

SWAMP'-CAB'BA^E,  re.  (Bot,)  Skunk-cabbage  ; 
Symplocarpus  fcetidus.  Dunglison. 

SWAMP'-h6n'?Y-SUC-KLE,  re.  (Bot.)  A  name 
given  to  Azalea  viscosa,  a  species  of  false  honey- 
suckle, and  to  its  varieties,  growing  in  swamps, 
and  having  clammy,  fragrant  flowers.        Gray. 

SWAMP'-LO'CUST-TREE,  re.  (Bot.)  A  decidu- 
ous leguminous  tree,  growing  in  North  America ; 
water  locust ;  Gleditschia  monosperma.  Loudori. 

SWAMP'-ORE  (swomp'or),  n.  (Min.)  Ore  found 
in  a  swamp  or  morass  ;  bog-ore.  Smart. 

SWAMP'-PINK  (swomp'pink),  re.  (Bot.)  The 
swamp-honeysuckle.  Bigelow. 

SWAMP'-SAS'SA-FRAS,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  a  small  North  American  tree  growing 
in  moist,  swampy  ground,  having  a  bitter,  aro- 
matic bark,  fragrant,  cream-colored  flowers,  and 
red  berries  ;  Magnolia  glauca  ;  —  called  also 
white  laurel,  beaver-tree,  and  sweet-bay.  Loudon. 

SWAMP'Y  (swom'p?),  a.  Of  the  character  of  a 
swamp  ';  low,  wet,  and  spongy ;  undrained ; 
boggy ;  fenny.     "  Swampy  ground,"    Dampier. 

SWAN  (sw5n),  re.  [A.  S.  swan ;  Dut.  zwaan ;  Ger. 
schwan ;  Dan. 
svane  ;  Sw.  svaii ; 
Icel.  svanr.]  (Or- 
nith.) A  large, 
handsome  water- 
fowl of  the  order 
Anseres,  family 
AnatidtE,  and  sub- 
family Cygnince, 
distinguished  by 
the   great    length  Common  swan, 

of  its  neck,  its  graceful  movement  on  the  water, 
its  close,  thick,  soft  plumage,  and,  in  nearly  all 
the  species,  by  its  snowy  whiteness,  except  when 
young.  —  See  Cygnin^.  Baird. 

The  swan,  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet.  Milton. 

SWANG,  n.  A  fresh  piece  of  green  swarth,  lying 
in  a  bottom,  among  arable  or  barren  land  :  —  a 
swamp  ;  a  bog.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

SWANK'Y,  n.  An  active  or  clever  young  fellow ; 
—  called  also  swank.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

SWAN'— LIke  (swon'-),  a.     Resembling  a  swan. 
Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his  choice; 


Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end. 


Shak. 


SWAN'PAN  (swBn'pSn),  ?i.    A  Chinese  instrument 
for  reckoning.  Hamilton. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  L  6,  IJ,  Y,  shoH ;   A,  5,  !,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure i   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


SWAN'S-DOWN 
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SWEAR 


SWAN'§'-DoWn  (swSnz'-),  n.     1.  The  down,  or 

small,  soft  feathers  of  the  swan,  used  in  the 

manufacture  of  muffs,  tippets,  &c.  Baird. 

2-  A  fine,  soft,  thin,  woollen  cloth.  W,  Ency. 

SWAN'-SKIN  (sw5n'-),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a  swan, 
with  the  feathers  on.  Simmonds. 

Swan-skins  imported  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  A  kind  of  soft  flanr:?! :  —  a  very  thick, 
closely  woven,  woollen  cloth,  used  for  the  clothes 
of  seamen  and  laborers:  —  a  kind  of  woollen 
blanketing  used  by  letter-press  and  copper-plate 
printers.  W.  Ency.     Simmonds. 

SWAN'-tJP-PiNG  (sw5n'-),  n.  The  catching  and 
taking  up  of  swans  on  the  Thames,  performed 
annually,  to  mark  the  upper  mandible;  —  cor- 
rupted into  swan-hopping,      HalUwell.     Davis. 

t  SWAP  (swSp),  V.  n.  1.  To  fall  down  ;  to  de- 
scend ;  to  rush  violently  ;  to  swoop. 

All  suddenly  she  swapt  adown  to  ground,         Chaucer. 

2.  To  ply  the  wings  with  a  sweeping  noise  ; 
to  strike  the  air  with  the  wings ;  to  flap. 

When  fowls  fly  by,  and  with  their  swapping  wings 
Beat  the  inconstant  air.  More. 

SWAP  (sw5p),  V.  a.  ["  To  sivap  or  swop  is  to 
sweep,  to  do  any  thing  ^weep'ingly." Richa?'dson.'] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  long  or  sweeping  stroke; 
—  sometimes  followed  by  q^. 

Swap  off  his  head,  this  is  my  sentence.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  exchange  ;  to  barter  ;  to  swop.  —  See 
Swop.     [Colloquial  or  vulgar.] 

He  makes  me  an  offer  to  swap  his  mare.    Miss  EdgewortJi. 
Like  a  fine  lady  swapping  her  mole  for  the  mange.    Swift. 

SWAP  (swop),  n.  1.  t  A  blow;  a  stroke.  Beau.  &; FL 
2.  A  barter ;  a  swop.  Barilett. 

SWAP  (swSp),  arf.  Hastily;  with  violence.  "He 
did  it  swap."     [Local  and  vulgar.]         Johnson. 

SWAPE,  n.  A  long  pole  for  raising  a  bucket 
from  a  well ;  a  sweep  ;  a  well-sweep.       Clarke. 

SWArd,  n.  [A.  S.  sweard ;  Frs.  swarde,  skin  ; 
Dut.  zwoord  ;  Ger.  schwarte  ;  Dan.  svair.'] 

1.  The  skin  of  bacon.     [Local.]         Johnson. 

2.  The  grassy  surface  of  land ;  the  coat  of 
grass  on  grass  land ;  turf;  sod.  Davis. 

SWARD,  V.  n.  \i.  savarded  ;  pp.  savahding, 
SWARDED.]  To  become  covered  with  sward  or 
a  grassy  surface,  as  land.  Mortimer. 

SWArd'-CUT-T^R,  n.  A  machine  for  bringing 
old  grass-lands  into  tillage.  Simmonds. 

SWARD'JEID,^.  C6.    Covered  with  a  sward.  Drake. 

SWARD'Y,  a.     Covered  with  a  sward.  Clarke. 

fSwARE,  Q\&pret.  from  swear.     See  Swear. 

SWARF,  n.  The  grit  worn  away  from  the  grinding 
stones,  used  in  griuding  cutlery  wet :  —  also  iron 
filings.  HalUwell.     Simmonds. 

SWARM,  n.  [A.  S.  swearm\  Dut.  zwertn;  Ger. 
schwarm  ;  Dan.  sv^rm^  ;  Sw.  svdrm;  Icel. 
svermr.  —  Formed  from  imitating  the  humming 
(Ger.  summeUy  to  hum,  to  buzz)  noise  of  a 
crowd.    Adelung.'] 

1.  A  cluster  or  great  number  of  insects,  or  of 
small  animals,  particularly  of  bees  migrating 
from  the  hive  ;  a  collection  of  bees. 

Liike  many  swarms  of  bees  assembled  round, 
After  their  hives  with  honey  do  abound.  Spenser. 

Or  as  a  swarm  of  flies  in  vintage  time.  Milton. 

2.  A  multitude  ;  a  crowd ;  a  throng. 

This  swarrn  of  fair  advantages.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Multitude. 

SWARM,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  swearmian ;  Dut.  zwermen ; 
Ger.  sckwcirmeni  Dan.  svtsrme;  Sw.  scSrma.'] 
li.  SWARMED  ;  pp.  swarmino,  swarmed.] 

1.  To  rise,  as  bees,  in  a  body,  and  quit  the 
hive  ;  to  collect  in  a  swarm,  as  bees. 

Lrike  laboring  bees  on  a  long  summer's  day. 

Some  sound  the  trumpet  for  tlie  rest  to  swut^u   Drpclen. 

2.  To  appear  in  multitudes  or  in  great  num- 
bers ;  to  crowd ;  to  throng. 

In  crowds  around  the  swammig  people  join-       Dryden. 

3.  To  be  crowded ;  to  be  filled  or  covered  with 
a  multitude  in  motion ;  to  be  thronged. 

Her  fruit-trees  nil  un  pruned,  her  hedges  ruined, 
Her  knots  disordered,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars.  Shak. 

4.  To  abound ;  to  be  abundant,     [r.] 

The  great  lords  of  the  earth  who  swarm  in  all  the  delights 
of  sense.  Atterbury. 


5.  To  hreed  multitudes. 

Not  so  thick  swarmed  once  the  soil 

Bedropped  with  blood  of  Gorgon.  Milton. 

6.  To  climb  d.  tree,  by  embracing  it  with  the 
arms  and  legs.     [Colloquial.]    Johnson.  Evans. 

SWARM,  v.  a.    To  throng ;  to  crowd ;  to  overrun. 

See  the  shores  so  swarmed,  Fanshaw. 

SwArm'ING,  u.  The  act  of  collecting  in  a  swarm, 
as  bees  do.  Farpi.  Ency. 

t  SWART,  ?c.     Sward.  Holinshed. 

t  SwArt,  v.  w.    To  blacken  ;  to  darken.  Browne. 

t  SWArT,     )  a..    [M.  Goth,  swarts ;  A.  S.  sweaH, 
SWArtH,     >  swait,  sioeort,  swcrt;   Frs.   svart  \ 
Dut-  zwart ;  Ger.  schwarz ;  Dan.  sort ;  Sw.  svart.'] 
Black ;  dark  ;  tawny  ;  dusky ;  swarthy,     [r.] 

A  swartk  complexion  and  a  curled  head.  Chapman. 

SWArtH,  n.  A  row  of  grass  or  grain  cut  down 
by  the  scythe;  a  swath.  —  See  Swath. 

Here  stretched  in  ranks  the  levelled  swarths  are  found.  Pope. 

SWARTH,  n.  The  apparition  of  a  person  about 
to  die.     [North  of  Engla]  d.]  Grose. 

SWArth'I-LY,  ad.  With  a  swarthy  hue ;  darkly  ; 
duskily  ;  tawnily,  Johnson. 

SWARTH'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  swarthy ; 
dai'kness  of  complexion ;  tawniness. 

It  thickens  the  complexion,  and  dyes  it  into  an  unpleas- 
ing  swarthiness.  Feltham. 

SWArth'N^ISS,  7c.     Swarthiness.     [r.]        Todd. 

SWArth'Y,  a.  Dark  of  complexion ;  black  ; 
dusky  ;  tawny.     "  A  swarthy  Ethiope."     Shak, 

t  SwARTH'Y,  v.  u,.     To  make  swarthy.     Cowley. 

tSWART'l-NESS,   }  ,1.  Duskiness  of  complexion; 
t  SWART'N^SS,      )  swarthiness.  Sherwood. 

t  SWArt'ISH,  u,.     Somewhat  dark.  Bullein. 

SWArt'-STAR,  n.  The  dog-star;  — so  called 
because  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  the  com- 
plexion is  turned  to  a  swart,  or  dark,  color. 

Sliades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing Jirooks, 

"        '         .---■•-    ^.-  -  -        .    .-  .ooks.      Milton. 

Bwton. 

Spenser. 

SWASH  (swosb),  n.  {Arch.)  An  oval  figure  with 
mouldings  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  work.  [A 
cant  word.    Johnson.]  Moxon. 

SWASH  (swosh),  n.  [Formed  from  the  sound. 
Juniits.  Skinner.  —  Perhaps  a  wash^  or  col- 
lection of  waters.     Richardson.] 

1.  t  A  blustering  noise.  Todd. 

2.  A  swasher  ;  a  swaggerer.  Wright. 

3.  A  dashing  of  water ;  the  splash  of  water. 
"  A  great  swash  of  water."  Coles. 

J3^  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  U.  S.  it  is  used 
for  a  narrow  channel  of  water  within  a  sand-bank  or 
between  a  sand-hank  and  the  shore.    Bartlett. 

The  sv;ash  at  the  east  end  of  the  bay.    Bariram's  Florida. 

4.  "Wash  ;  hog-wash.  Tyndale. 

SWASH  (swosh),  V.  n.  \i.  SWASHED  ;  pp.  swash- 
ing, SWASHED.] 

1.  To  bluster  with  clatter  or  noise  ;  to  vapor  ; 
to  brag  ;  to  bully  ;  to  bluster  ;  to  swagger. 

We  'II  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside, 

As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have.  Shak. 

2.  To  spill  or  splash  water  about ;  to  shake 
water,  as  in  a  tub.  Holloway. 

SWASH  (swSsh),  a.  Soft,  like  fruit  too  ripe ; 
quashy.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliioell. 

SWASH'-B0CK-5T  (sw5sh'-),  n.  The  common 
receptacle  of  the  washings  of  the  scullery  :  —  a 
slatternly  woman.     [Local,  Eng.]        HalUwell. 

t  SWASH'BtJCK-LlJR  (swSsh'-),n.  A  swagfjering 
swordsman,  or  ruffian  ;  a  bully.  Milton. 

SWASH'jpR  (swSsh'er),  n.  One  who  swashes  ;  a 
blusterer  ;  a  swaggerer  ;  a  braggart.  Shak. 

SWASH'Y  (swSsh'e),  a.  Soft,  like  fruit  that  is  too 
ripe ;  swash.     [Local,  Eng.]  Pegge. 

t  SWAT,  i.  from  sweat.     See  Sweat.        Chaucer. 

t  SWATCH  (sw5ch),  n.     A  swath.  Tusser. 

t  S  WATE,  i.  from  sioeat.  Thomson. 

SWATH  (swSth)  [sw5th,  P.  K,  Sm.  Wb. ;  swath. 


On  whose  freah  lap  the  swart-star  sparetj 

fSWART'Y,  a.     Swarthy;  tawny. 
t  SWArVE,  v.  n.     To  swerve. 


E. ;  swath,  Ja,],  ra.     [A.  S.  swathe,  swiBth;  Dut. 
zwaad ;   Ger.  schwad,  schwaden.] 

1.  A  line  or  row  of  grass  or  grain  as  cut  and 
thrown  by  the  scythe  in  mowing  or  cradling:  — 
a  sweep  or  reach  of  the  scythe  m  mowing. 

The  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge. 

Fall  down  before  him  like  the  niow'er's  swath.     Shak. 

2.  A  band;  a  swathe.  —  See  Swathe. 

Long  pieces  of  linen  they  folded  about  me,  till  they  had 
wrapped  me  in  above  an  hundred  yards  of  swath.  Guardian. 

SWATHE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  besuethian,  beswetlian  ; 
suethe,  sucethil,  a  swathe.]     [i.  swathed  ;  pp. 

SWATHIXC,  SWATHED.] 

1.  To  bind,  as  a  child,  with  bands  and  rollers  ; 
to  wrap  in  swaddling-clothes  ;  to  swaddle. 

Sioathed  in  her  lap  the  bold  nurse  bore  hira  out.    Dryden. 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  enclose. 

He  swathes  about  the  swelling  of  the  deep. 

That  shines  and  rests  as  infants  smile  and  sleep.    Cowper. 

SWATHE,  n.  [A.  S.  suethe.]  A  bandage  or  fil- 
let; a  swath.  C.  Richardson. 

SWATH'ING-CLOTHE?,  n.  pi.  Swaddling- 
clothes  ;  bandages  used  for  swathing.  Dunglison. 

SWAY  (sw5),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  wmge,  a  pair  of  scales, 
wceg^  a  wave  ;  Dut.  zioaaijen,  to  swing,  to  sway  ; 
Ger.  schwingen,  schwenken,  to  swing,  to  bran- 
dish; Sw.  svdnga.] 

1.  To  wave  or  brandish  in  the  hand ;  to  move 
or  wield,  as  a  sceptre ;  to  poise  ;  to  balance. 

When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedge  are  swayed.       Spenser. 

2.  To  bias ;  to  prejudice ;  to  direct  or  cause 
to  incline  to  either  side. 

Heaven  forgive  them  that  so  much  have  swat/ed 

Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  lue.         Shale. 

3.  To  govern  ;  to  rule  ;  to  control ;  to  over- 
power ;  to  influence  ;  to  guide. 

The  yirill  of  man  is  by  his  reason  swayed.  Shab. 

To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue.     Di-yden. 

4.  (Naitt.)  To  hoist ;  to  raise. 

Sway  up  the  lower  yards.  Mar.  Diet. 

SWAY,  V.  n.  1.  To  incline  heavily  to  one  side  ; 
to  hang  heavy  ;  to  be  drawn  by  weight ;  to  swag. 

The  balance  sways  on  our  part.  Bacon. 

Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea 
Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  witli  the  wind; 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  selfsame  sea 
Forced  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind.   '  Shak. 

2.  To  have  weight  or  influence  ;  to  prevail. 

The  example  of  sundry  churches,  for  approbation  of  one 
thing,  doth  sway  much.  Hooker. 

3.  To  bear  rule  ;  to  govern  ;  to  reign. 

The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear. 

Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  sliake  witli  fear.     Sliak. 

4.  To  move'  on  with  a  uniform  and  strong 
momentum,  as  a  compact  body. 

Let  us  eway  on,  and  meet  them  in  the  field.  Shak. 

SWAY,  n.     1.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

To  strike  with  huge,  two-handed  sway.  Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  moving  with  bulk  and  power. 

Are  yoii  not  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?  Shak. 

3.  "Weight ;  preponderance  ;  turn ;  cast. 

Expert 
When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sioay 
Of  battle.  Milton. 

4.  Power  ;  rule  ;  dominion  ;  sovereignty  ; 
authority;  control;  ascendency;  domination. 

Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom.  Skak. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  hold  sway. 
The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station.  Addison. 

5.  Weight  or  influence  on  one  side  ;  bias. 

The  sivay  of  desires.  Sidney* 

6.  A  bramble-rod  for  thatching.       HalliwelL 
Syn.  —  See  Authority. 

SWAY'JNG,  n.  An  injury  to  the  back  of  a  horse 
by  violent  strains  or  CKcessive  burdens.    Crabb* 

SWEAL,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  sioelan.  —  See  Swale.]     [i. 

SWEALED    ;      pp.    SWEALING,     SWEALED.]        To 

singeorburnonthehairof,  asof  hogs.   F.Ency. 

SWEAL,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  swalan,  swelan.]  To  melt, 
as  a  candle  ;  to  swale.  Johnson. 

SWeAr  (swir),  V.  n.  [M.  Goth,  swaran ;  A.  S. 
swenan;  Dut.  zweren;  Ger.  schw'ren;  Dan. 
svfprge,  to  swear,  svare,  to  answer;  Sw.  svdrja'j 
Icel.  sveria.]  [i.  swore  ;  pp.  sweaking,  swokn. 
—  The  pret.  sware,  formerly  in  use,  is  obsolete.] 
1.  To  affirm  with  an  appeal  to  God  for  the 
truth  of  what  is  affirmed  ;  to  utter  an  oath. 

But  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all.  Matt.  v.  34. 
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2.  To  declare  or  promise  upon  oath ;  to  vow. 

In  such  a  nieht 
Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  loved  Her  well.         Shak. 

3.  To  obtest  a  sacred  name  profanely  ;  to  take 
the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  to  utter,  or  indulge 
in  the  use  of,  oaths,  or  profane  language. 

One  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  would  fare ; 
He  knocked  fast,  and  often  cursed  and  sware.    Spenser. 
The  swearer  continues  to  sweur;  tell  him  of  his  wicked- 
ness, he  allows  itisgreat,  but  he  continues  toswecu- on.  Gilpin. 

4.  [Law.)  To  give  evidence  upon  oath;  to 
take  an  oath,  judicially  administered.  Bouvier. 

SWEAr,  v.  a.  1.  To  utter  or  affirm  with  an  ap- 
peal to  God  ;  to  declare  upon  oath. 

If  aman  . . .  sw^ar  an  oath  to  hind  his  soul  witha  bond,  he 
shall  not  break  his  word,  he  shall  do  according  to  all  that 
proceedeth  out  of  his  mouth.  Num.  xxx.  ■>. 

2.  To  put  to  an  oath ;  to  bind  by  an  oath  ad- 
ministered; as,  "To  swear  a  witness." 

Let  me  snoear  you  all  to  secrecy.  Dryden. 

3.  To  charge  upon  oath. 

He  snvoi'e  treason  against  his  friend.  Johnson. 

4.  To  obtest  or  invoke  by  an  oath. 

Now,  by  Apollo,  king,  thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain.    SJiak. 

To  swear  in,  to  administer  an  oath  of  allegiance  or 

fidelity  to ;  as  to  an  officer,  a  magistrate,  a  soldier,  &.c. 

SWeAr'^R  (swir'er),  7i.  1.  One  who  swears; 
one  who  calls  God  to  witness. 

I  do  believe  the  swearer:  what  with  me?  Sliak. 

2.  A  profane  person  ;  one  who  uses  profane 
oaths ;  one  who  indulges  in  profane  language. 

There  are  liars  anil  swearers  enough  to  beat  the  honest 
men,  and  hang  them  up.  Shak. 

SWeAr'JNG  (swir'jng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
swears  or  declares  upon  oath.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  using  profane 
oaths  ;  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  the  Deity, 

Drinkings,  and  swearings,  and  starings.  Shak. 

3.  The  peculiar  noise  made  by  a  cat  when 
surprised  or  suddenly  alarmed.  JEnff.  Cyc. 

SWEAT  (swet),  n.  [A.  S.  swat\  Frs.  sxoet\  Dut. 
zweet ;  Old  Ger.  sueiz,  sioeiz ;  Gcr.  schweiss ; 
Dan.  sved,  sveed  \  Sw.  svett.  —  Pol.  svad. — 
Sanse.  suedam.'] 

1.  The  moisture  which  issues  from,  the  pores 
of  the  skin  in  consequence  of  heat  or  muscular 
exertion;  cutaneous  excretion;  perspiration. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  re- 
turn unto  the  ground.  Gen.  iii.  19. 

jg^*  Among  the  solid  constituents  of  sweat,  are 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  which  is  most 
abundant,  the  lactates,  butyrates,  and  acetates  of  am- 
monia and  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.    Miller. 

2.  The  state  of  one  who  sweats. 

Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid 

In  balmy  sweat.  Milton. 

3.  That  which  causes  sweat ;  toil ;  drudgery. 

Without  sweat  or  endeavor.  Shak. 

SWEAT  (sw6t),  V.  7t.  [A.  S.  swtstan  ;  Dut.  zweefen  ; 
Ger,  schwitzen  ;    Dan.  svede  ;    Sw.  svetta.  —  L. 

SUdo.]        [i.     SWEAT,    SWET,    01'    SWEATED  ;     pp. 
SWEATING,  SWEAT,  SWET,  OV   SWEATED.] 

1.  To  emit  sweat ;  to  perspire. 

Why  sweat  they  under  burdens?  Shak. 

2.  To  toil ;  to  labor  ;  to  drudge. 

When  service  sweat  for  duty.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Perspire. 
SWEAT,  V.  a.    1.  To  emit  by  the  pores;  to  exude. 

For  him  the  rich  Arabia  sweats  her  gum.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  to  sweat;  to  put  in  a  state  of 
perspiration  ;  as,  "  To  sweat  a  patient.'* 

SWEAT'^R,  It.     One  who  sweats.  Spectator. 

SWJEAT'I-Ly,  ad.     In  a  sweaty  manner.       Todd. 

SWEAT'I-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  sweaty.    Ash. 

SWEAT'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  making  to  sweat. 

2.  Moisture  emitted  ;  perspiration  :  —  fer- 
mentation produced  in  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco, in  the  drying  of  hay,  &c.  MoHimer. 

3.  A  mode  of  debasing  current  gold  coin,  by 
shaking  it  in  bags,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  metal 
is  worn  oiF  by  friction.  Simmonds. 

SWEAT'|NG-BATH,  n.  A  bath  to  promote  per- 
spiration ;  a  sudatory.  Merle. 

SWEAT'ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  for  sweating 
patients.  Merle. 

SWEAT'ING-IR-ON  (-l-urn),  n.  An  iron  used  for 
scraping  off  sweat  from  horses.  Smart. 


SWEAT'ING-R66m,  n.     1.  A  room  for  sweating 

persons ;  a  sudatory.      •  Cla/rke. 

2.  A  room  for  sweating  cheese  and  carrying 

off  the  superfluous  juices.  Wright. 

SWEAT'lNG-SiCK'N^SS,  n.  (Med.)  A  severe, 
febrile,  epidemic  disease,  which  prevailed  in 
England  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe, 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries :  —  a  disease  allied 
to  the  worst  form  of  cholera,  which  occurs  in 
Malwah,  India.  Dunglison. 

SWEAT'Y  (swet't?),  a.  1.  Covered  with  sweat ; 
moist  with  sweat,     *'  A  sweaty  reaper."  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  sweat. 

No  noisome  whilt's,  or  sweaty  streams.  Swift. 

3.  Laborious ;  toilsome ;  difficult. 

Echoing  shouta  their  sweaty  toils  attend.  Mickle. 

SWEDE,  n.  1.  (Geo^.)  A  native  of  Sweden.  JWi/^OTi. 
2.  A  Swedish  turnip.     [Colloquial.]        Todd. 

SWE-DjpN-BOR'^I-AN,  n.  One  who  holds  the 
doctrines  taught  by  Swedenborg,  a  Swedish 
philosopher,  who  died  in  1772,  and  who  claimed 
to  have  experienced  an  opening  of  his  spiritual 
sight,  in  1745,  to  hr  ve  had  habitual  intercourse 
with  the  world  of  spirits,  and  to  have  been 
made  a  receiver  of  the  angelic  wisdom  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  &c. ;  a  member  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church.  P.  Cyc. 

SWE-D5N-B0R'<?I-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Sweden- 
borg, or  to  Swedenborgianism.  Brande. 

SWE-D^N-BOR'^I-AN-i^M,  n.  The  doctrines 
taught  by  Swedenborg.  P.  Cyc. 

SWED'ISH,  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  Swe- 
den or  to  the  Swedes.  Percy. 

SWED'ISH,  n.    The  Swedish  language.  Bosworth. 

SWED'ISH-TiJR'NIP,  n.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  turnip  ; 
ruta-baga ;  Bi'assica  campestris.  Loudon. 

SWEEP,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  swapan;  Ger.  schweifen; 
Sw.  sopa.']    [i.  SWEPT  ;  pp.  sweeping,  swept.] 

1.  To  brush  or  rub  over  with  a  broom  or  be- 
som. ;  to  clean  with  a  broom. 

What  -woman  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  Bhe  lose  one 
piece,  doth  not  light  a  candle,  and  swee]}  the  house,  and  seek 
diligently  till  she  find  it?  Zuke  xv.  8. 

2.  To  move,  clear,  or  drive  off  by  a  broom,  or 
as  by  a  broom ;  to  drive  away  with  a  long  stroke ; 
to  carry  off  with  violence. 

To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door.  Shak. 

The  river  of  Kishon  sioept  them  away.  Judg.  v.  21. 

I  have  already  swept  the  stakes.  J>njden. 

3.  To  carry  or  drag  with  a  long,  swinging 
motion  ;  to  carry  with  pomp  ;  to  flourish. 

And,  like  a  peacock,  sweep  along  his  tail.  Shak. 

4.  To  pass  over  swiftly  and  with  force. 

Then  sweep  they  the  blue  waves.  May. 

5.  To  strike  with  a  long,  continuous  stroke  ; 
to  brush  or  traverse  swiftly  with  the  fingers. 

Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string, 

And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre.  Pope. 

6.  To  rub  over  ;  to  touch  in  passing  ;  to  graze. 

Their  long  descending  train. 
With  rubies  edged  and  sapphires,  swept  the  plain.      Dryden. 

7.  To  pass  over  or  traverse,  as  with  the  eye 
or  with  a  telescope. 

Here  let  us  sweep  the  boundless  landscape.        Thotmon. 

8.  (Naiit.)  To  drag  over  the  bottom  of,  as  for 
an  anchor.  Dana. 

SWEEP,  V.  n.  1.  To  pass  or  move  with  a  swinging 
motion.     "A  sweeping  stroke."  Dryden. 

Haste  me  to  know  it,  that  I.  with  wings  as  swift 

As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 

May  sweep  to  my  revenge.  Shak. 

Stare,  shooting  through  the  darkness,  gild  the  night 
With  sweeping  glories,  and  long  trails  of  light.        Dryden. 

2.  To  take  in  a  view  with  progressive  rapid- 
ity ;  to  range,  as  the  eye,  or  a  telescope. 

O'er  heavenward  earth,  far  aa  the  ranging  eye 

Can  sweep,  a  dazzling  deluge  reigns.  Thomson. 

SWEEP,  n.  1.  The  act  of  sweeping;  a  widely- 
extended  swinging  motion.  Johnson. 

2.  The  reach,  range,  or  compass  of  a  con- 
tinued motion  or  stroke. 

The  bottom  edge  of  the  door  rides  in  its  sioeep  upon  the 
floor.  Moxon. 

3.  A  sivift  and  general  destruction. 

In  countries  subject  to  great  epidemic  sweeps,  men  may 
live  very  long.  Graunt. 

4.  Direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 

Begin  a  second  [incision],  bringing  it  with  an  opposite 
sweep  to  meet  the  other.  Sharp. 


5.  The  width  or  compass  of  a  curve,  or  of  a 
portion  of  a  sphere  ;  as,  "  The  sweep  of  an  arch." 

We  tread  the  wilderness,  whose  well-rolled  walks. 

With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep,  — 

Deception  innocent,  — give  ample  space 

To  narrow  bounds.  Cowper. 

6.  One  who  sweeps  ;  a  sweeper.     Simmonds. 

7.  A  cross-beam  or  pole,  moving  on  an  up- 
right post  or  fulcrum,  for  raising  and  lowering 
a  bucket  in  a  well;  a  well-sweep.  Wright.  Tudor. 

i^'  In  this  sense,  Archbishop  Potter  and  Richard- 
son spell  it  swipe  ;  Scott  and  Ash,  swipe,  swppe,  sweap, 
and  sweep  ;  Holioway,  swape. 

8.  {Naut.)  A  long  oar  used  in  low  vessels,  to 
force  them  ahead,  as  during  calms:  —  the  mould 
of  a  ship  when  she  begins  to  compass  in,  at  the 
rung  heads  :  —  any  part  of  a  ship  shaped  by  the 
segment  of  a  circle.  Dana.     WHglit. 

The  sweep  of  the  tiller,  (J^aut.)  a  circular  frame  on 
which  the  tiller  traverses  in  large  ships.      Mar.  Dixit. 

SWEEP' A^E,7i.  The  crop  of  hay  got  in  a  meadow. 
[Local,' Eng.]  Whishaw.     Sheppard. 

SWEEP'^R,  n.     One  who  sweeps;  a  sweep. 

Sweeper  of  the  sky,  (J^Taut.)  a  name  given  by  sailors 
to  the  north-west  winds  of  America.  Mar.  Diet. 

SWEEP'ING,  p.  a.     1.  Driving  or  carrying  away  ; 
—  involving  great  numbers.  Clarke. 

2.  Unqualified;  exaggerated;  including  all; 
as,  "  A  sweeping  assertion." 

SWEEP'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  sweeping  manner. 

SWEEP'ING?,   n.  pi.      Dirt,   refuse,    &c.,  swept 
away ;  things  collected  by  sweeping. 

I  had  an  old  and  learned  friend  whom  I  would  put  above 
all  the  sweepings  of  their  hall.  '  Curran. 

SWEEP'— NET,  n.     A  large  draw-net  used  in  fish- 
ing at  sea.  Simmonds. 

SWEEP'STAKE,  7i.     A  winner  ;  —  usually  written 

Shak. 


SWEEP'STAKES,  n.  sing.  1.  A  winner  in  gaming 

and  horse-racing;  one  who  sweeps  or  wins  all 

the  stakes  or  wagers.  Johnson. 

2.  A  prize  in  a  horse-race,  made  up  of  the 

several  stakes.  Smart. 

SWEEP'-WASH-:pR  (-wosh-er),  n.  One  who  ex- 
tracts from  the  sweepings,  potsherds,  &c.,  of 
refineries  of  silver  and  gold,  the  small  residuum 
of  precious  metal.  Ure. 

SWEEP'Y,  a.  1.  Passing  with  a  sweeping  motion 
over  a  great  compass  at  once.  Hoole. 

2.  "VVavy.     "The  sweepy  crest."  Pope. 

3.  Strutting;  drawn  out;  expanded. 

Or  spread  liis  sweepy  train.  Watts. 

SWEET,  a.  [Goth,  sutizo,  soft,  pleasant ;  A.  S. 
swet,  sweet;  Dut.  zoet ;  Ger.  siJss;  Dan.  sud; 
S w.  sU ;  Icel.  seetr ;  Old  Eng.  sote.  —  Ir.  ^  Gael. 
suath,  mild,  gentle.  —  Gr.  Ij&'us;  L.  suavis 'j  It. 
soave  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  suave.  —  Sansc.  svddit.'] 

1.  Pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  having  the  taste  of 
honey  or  sugar  ;  saccharine  ;  not  sour  or  bitter. 

It  is  sioeet  as  honey  in  all  mouths.  JSccl.  xlix.  1. 

Those  [trees]  whose  fruit  is  sweet.  Bacon. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  smell ;  balmy ;  redolent ; 
fragrant ;  not  stinking  or  fetid. 

And  with  them  words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed 

As  made  the  things  more  rich.  Shak:. 

3.  Pleasing  to  the  ear  ;  melodious  ;  harmoni- 
ous;  mellifluous.  ^^  Orga.ns  of  sweet  stop.'* Milton. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  su-ee^  sounds, 

Is  fitfor  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.  Shak. 

4.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  beautiful ;  fair. 

I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face.  Shak. 

5.  Pleasing  to  the  mind ;  grateful ;  agreeable  ; 
delightful;  gratifying;  charming. 

Sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  valley.  Milton. 

Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chained, 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few.  Cowper, 

6.  Fresh,  as  distinguished  from  salt. 

Sweet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main.        Dryden. 

7.  Not  stale  ;  not  putrescent  or  putrid.  "That 
meat  is  sweet."  Johnson. 

8.  Not  turned  ;  not  sour  ;  as,  "  Sweet  milk." 

9.  Mild  ;  soft ;  gentle  ;  serene. 

The  Pleiades  before  him  danced, 

Shedding  sweet  influence.  Milton. 

To  be  sweet  wpon^  to  make  love  to  j  to  behave  amo- 
rously to.  "  A  drunken  bishop  .  .  .  was  very  sweet 
upon  an  Indian  queen."  .Addison. —  To  have  a  sweet 
tooUi,  to  be  fond  of  sweetmeats.  [Colloquial.]   Ogilvie. 
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SWEET 

SWEET,  n.  1.  Sweetness  ;  something  pleasing 
or  delicious  ;  the  sweetest  part  of  any  thing. 

"Why,  then  comes  in  the  stvect  o'  the  year.  Hhak. 

Hail!  wedded  love, 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets,  Milton. 

2.  An  agreeable  or  delicious  perfume.  Prior. 

3.  A  word  of  endearment. 

Sweet,  leave  me  here  a  while.  SJiafc. 

4.  pi.  Saccharine  substances,  as  honey,  man- 
na, treacle,  cordials,  &c.  Himmonds. 

SWEET'-BAY,   n,      {Bot.)  1.   A  kind  of  laurel; 

Laurus  nobilis.  —  See  Laukel.  Loudon. 

2.  A  name   given  in  America  to  Magnolia 

glauca.  Gray. 

SWEET'BREAD,  n.     The  pancreas  of  a  calf  or  of 

any  other  animal,  used  for  food. 

"When  you  roast  a  breast  of  veal,  remember  your  sweet- 
-  heart,  the  butler  loves  a  sweetbread.  Swift. 

SWEET'BRl-pR,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  rose, 
having  a  delicate  fragrance,  common  in  thickets 
and  by  road-sides ;  Rosa  rubiginosa.  Gray. 

SWEET'BR66m,  n.  {Bot.)  An  herb.    Ainsworth. 

SWEET'-CAL'A-BASH,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
passion-flower  indigenous  in  the  West  Indies, 
producing  large  flowers  and  roundish  edible 
fruit ;  Passiflora  mallformis.  Loydon. 

SWEET'-CAL'A-MUS,  )  „.      ^Bot.)    An   aromat- 

SWEET'— CANE,  )  ic  plant  ;    lemon-grass  ; 

spikenard  ;   Calamus  aromaticus.        Eng.  Cyc. 

SWEET'-CTg'^-LYjn.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  umbelliterous  plants  of  the  genus  Osmorrhiza 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  of  Myrrhis  odorata  in  Eng- 
land,—  from  their  aromatic  roots  or  fruits.  Gray. 

SWEET'-CiS-TUS,  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub, 
from  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  which  gum 
ladanum  is  secreted;  a  species  of  rock-rose; 
gum-cistus  ;  Cistus  ladaniferus.  Mason. 

SWEET'-CORN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  variety  of  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  of  a  sweet  taste.  Farm.  Ency. 

SWEET'EN  (swet'tn),  v.  a.     [i.  SWEETENED  ;  pp. 

SWEETENING,  SWEETENED?] 

1.  To  make  sweet;  to  dulcify;  to  dulcorate. 

Here  is  the  smell  of  the  blood  still;  all  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  mild  or  kind  ;  to  soften. 

Devotion  softens  his  heart, .  - .  sweetens  his  temper.    Law. 

3.  To  make  less  painful ;  to  soothe  ;  to  relieve. 

And  she  thy  cares  will  sweeten  with  Jier  charms.    Dryden. 

4.  To  enhance  the  sweetness  or  pleasurable- 
ness  of ;  to  make  more  pleasing  or  delightful. 

It  \\n(\.-asify)  sweeteveth  our  enjoyments,  and  seasoneth  our 
attainments  with  a  delightful  relish.  Barrow. 

5.  To  soften  ;  to  make  delicate. 

Correcgio  has  made  his  memory  immortal  by  the  strength 
he  has  given  to  his  figures,  and  by  sweetening  oia  lights  and 
shadows.  Dryden. 

6.  To  make  pure  by  removing  noxious  sub- 
stances or  qualities.  Wright. 

7.  To  make  warm  and  fertile,  as  soil.  Wright. 

SWEET'EN  (swet'tn),  u.n.  To  grow  sweet.  Bacon. 

SWEET'EN-^R,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
sweetens. 

SWEET'EN-iNG,  n.     1.  Tlie  act  of  making  sweet. 
2.  That  which  sweetens.  Ash,    J.  Felt: 

SWEET'-FERN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  North- American 
shrub  of  the  genus  Comptonia,  with  sweet- 
scented,  fern-like  leaves.  Gray. 

SWEET'-FLAG,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  pungent,  aromatic  plants  of  the  genus  Aco- 
rus,  the  best  known  species  of  which  {Acorus 
calamus)  is  also  called  sweet-rush. 

JS^  It  was  formerly  used  in  England  to  strew  the 
floors  of  houses,  instead  of  rushes,  and  is  said  by  Lin- 
nffius  to  he  the  only  aromatic  plant  in  northern  cli- 
mates.    Baird.    Loudon. 

SWEET'-GALE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  found  in 
boggy  and  wet  places,  and  having  bitter,  fra- 
grant leaves  ;  Myrica  gale ;  —  called  also  thctch 
myrtle,  and  Scotch  myrtle.  Baird. 

jg^^  Sweet-ffale  is  used  in  Europe  for  tanning,  dye- 
ing, for  repelling  fleas  and  moths,  and,  in  decoction, 
to  kill  bugs  and  lice,  and  to  cure  the  itch.    Loudon. 

SWEET'-GRASS,  K.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses 
of  many  species  ;  Glyceria.  Farm.  Ency,- 

SWEET'-GtJM,  n.      {Bot.)   A   large  and  beauti- 
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ful    North   American    tree,   with    fine-grained 
■  wood  ;  Ligtiidambar  Styracijlua.  Gray. 

SWEET'HEART  (-hart),  n.    A  lover  or  a  mistress. 
Newly  parted  with  her  sweetheart.       L' Entrange. 

SWEET'JNG,  n.     1.  A  sweet  apple.  ^hak. 

2.  Darling;  —  a  word  of  endearment. 

Trip  itno  further,  pretty  Kwceting; 
Journeys  end  in  loveis'  meeting. 


SWEET'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  sweet. 


Shak. 

Fhyer. 

SWEET'iSH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
sweetish,  or  somewhat  sweet.         Bp.  Berkeley. 

SWEET'-JOHN'^-WORT  (-jSnz'wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
species  of  Diaiithus,  or  pink.  Crabbe. 

SWEET'— LEAF,  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub 
or  tree,  with  oblong,  fragrant,  shining  leaves, 
and  sweet-smelling  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
used  for  dyeing  linen  and  silk  of  a  bright  yel- 
low color.  Lindley.     Loudon. 

SWEET'LY,  ad.  In  a  sweet  manner  ;  with  sweet- 
ness ;  grateftilly  ;  agreeably ;  delightfully. 

This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweet  ft/  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses.  Shak. 

SWEET'-MAR'JO-RAM,  n.  {Bot.)  A  soft-downy 
plant,  about  a  foot  high,  having  a  pleasant  aro- 
matic flavor,  and  used  as  a  seasoning ;  knotted 
marjoram  ;   Origanum  Majorana.  Wood. 

SWEET'-MAUD-LJN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
milfoil ;  Achillea  Ageratum.  Loudon. 

SWEET'MEAT,  n.  Fruit  preserved  with  sugar, 
or  confectionery  made  of  sugar  ;  confection. 

Whole  pyramids  of  sweetmeats  lor  boys.        Dryden. 

If  a  child  cries  for  any  unwholesome  fruit,  you  purchase 

hia  quiet  by  giving  him  a  less  wholesome  sweetmeat.    Locke, 

SWEET'N^ISS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  sweet ; 
agreeableness  to  the  taste  or  to  the  smell. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  Gray. 

2.  Amiableness;  agreeableness;  gentleness; 
mildness;  suavity;  pleasantness;  loveliness. 

A  most  amiable  sianQtne^  of  temper.  Swift. 

SWEET'— OIL,  ?t.     Olive  oil.  Simmonds. 

SWEET'-PEA,  n.  {Bot.)  A  leguminous  plant 
with  showy  flowers,  cultivated  for  ornament ; 
Lathyrus  odoratus.  Gray. 

SWEET'-PO-TA'TO,  w.  {Bot^)  A  plant  having 
an  esculent  tuberous  root,  a  native  of  both  In- 
dies and  China,  but  cultivated  in  all  the  warm- 
er parts  of  the  globe  ;  the  Carolina  potato  ;  Ba- 
tatas edulis,  or  Convolvulus  batatas  ;  —  called 
also  skirret  of  Peru.  Loudon.     Baird. 

f^'  "  It  is  the  potato  of  Shakespeare  and  contempo- 
rary wri  ters,  the  Solanum  tuberosum  being  then  scarcely 
known  in  Europe."    Loudon. 

SWEET'-R56t,  n.     {Bot.)  Licorice.  Smart. 

SWEET'-RUSH,  n.     {Bot.)  Sweet-flag.     Loudon. 

SWEET'-SCA'BJ-OUS,  n.  {Bot.)  A  common 
weed,  with  a  stout,  branched  stem,  beset  with 
spreading  hairs,  and  having  a  many-flowered 
head ;  daisy-fleabane  ;  Erigeron  annuum.  Gray. 

SWEET'-SCENT-:5:d,  a.  Having  a  sweet  scent; 
sweet-smelling;  fragrant.  Wright. 

SWEET'-SCENT-eD-SHRUB,?i.  {Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  shrubs  of  the  genus  Calycanthus^ 
with  aromatic  bark  and  foliage,  the  crushed 
flowers  of  which  have  a  fragrance  resembling 
that  of  strawberries  ;  Carolina  allspice.     Gray. 

SWEET'-SMELL-JNG,  a.  Having  a  sweet -smell; 
fragrant ;  sweet-scented.  Smart. 

SWEET'-SOp,  n.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree,  a 
species  of  custard-apple,  which  grows  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  bears  a  greenish  fruit,  covered 
with  scales,  and  containing  a  thick,  sweet,  lus- 
cious pulp  ;  Anona  squamosa.  Eiig.  Cyc. 

SWEET'-SPIT-TLE,  n.  {Med.')  An  increased  se- 
cretion of  saliva,  of  a  sweet  taste.  Hoblyn. 

SWEET'-STUFP,  n.  A  popular  name  for  sweet- 
meats of  all  kinds.  Simmonds. 

SWEET'-SUL-TAN,  tt.  {Bot.)  A  handsome  border 
annual ;  Centaurea  moschata.  Loudon. 

SWEET'-TEA,  n.  A  name  applied  to  the  leaves 
of  the  Botany  Bay  Tree  {Smilax  glycyphylla), 
imported  from  New  Holland.  Lindley. 


SWELLING 

SWEET'-TEM-PgRED  (-p?rd),  a.  Of  amiable  tem- 
per or  disposition  ;  mild  ;  gentle  ;  kind.    More* 

SWEET'— TONED  (-tond),  a.     Having  a  sweet  or 
pleasant  tone  ;  euphonious.  Scott. 

SWEET'-WA-T^R,  n.      A  variety  of  the  grape 
containing  a  sweet,  watery  juice.        Simmonds. 


{Bot.)  Shrubby  goatweed; 
Crabb. 


SWEET'-WEED,  n. 
Capraria  bijlora. 

SWEET'-Wll.L-IAM  (-y?m),  n.  {Bot.)  An  ever- 
green herbaceous  plant,  much  cultivated  for  or- 
nament ;  bunch-pink  ;  the  bearded  pink  ;  Dian- 
thus  barbatus.  Gray. 

SWEET'-WIL-LOW,^.  {Bot.)  Sweet-gale.  C^arAc. 

SWEET'-WOOD  (-wud),  n.     {Bot.)    1.    A  name 

for  the  Laurus  nobilis,  or  sweet-bay.         Smart. 

2.  The  hard,  yellow,  durable  woodof  Oreo- 

daphne  exaUata,  growing  in  Jamaica. 'X^?^rf/e2/. 

SWEIN'MOTE,  n.    {Law.)    See  Swainmote. 

SWELL,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  s«.*eZZrtn  ;  Vrs.  sivila;  Dut. 
zwellen  ;  Old  Ger.  swellan  ;  Ger.  schwellen ; 
Dan. siidme ;  Sw. svullna, svalla.']    [i. swelled ; 

pp.  SWELLING,  SWELLED,  SWOLLEN,  Or  SWOLN. 

—  Swollen  and  swoln  are  obsolescent.] 

1.  To  grow  bigger ;  to  increase  or  enlarge 
from  within  outwards  ;  to  dilate  ;  to  expand ;  to 
grow  or  become  turgid  or  tumid  ;  to  tumify. 

To  make  thy  belly  to  swell,  and  thy  thigh  to  rot.    iVwni.  v.  22. 
Swollen  is  his  breast;  his  inward  pains  increase.     Dryden. 

2.  To  increase  by  outward  addition ;  to  in- 
crease in  bulk  or  size  ;  to  augment. 

Deep  Scamander  swells  with  heaps  of  slain.  Pope. 

3.  To  rise  ;  to  heave  ;  to  be  lifted  in  waves. 

Why,  now  blow,  wind,  swell,  billow,  and  swim,  bark.    Shak. 

4.  To  be  inflated ;  to  be  puff"ed  \ip ;  to  be 
bloated;  to  belly,  as  sails  flUed  by  wind. 

Then,  swollen  with  pride,  into  the  snare  I  fell.      Milton. 

5.  To  look  big ;  to  put  on  pompous  airs  ;  to  be 
puffed  up.  "Swe/Ztn*/ like  a  turkey-cock."   Shak. 

6.  To  be  turgid,  bombastic,  or  extravagant. 

Forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words.      Roscommon. 

7.  To  protuberate  ;  to  bulge;  —  used  with  om#. 

Therefore  this  iniquity  shall  be  to  you  as  a  breach  ready 
to  fall,  stuelling  out  in  a  high  wall.  Isa.  xxx.  13. 

8.  To  rise  into  arrogance  ;  to  be  elated. 

Your  equal  mind  yet  sviells  not  into  state.  Dryden. 

9.  To  be  exasperated,  or  inflated  with  anger. 

We  have  made  peace  of  enmity 
Between  these  swelling,  wrong-incensed  peers.        Shak. 

10.  To  grow  upon  the  view  ;  to  expand. 

And  monarcha  to  behold  the  swelling  scene.  Shale. 

SWELL,  V.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  swell  ;  to  make 
bigger  or  larger;  to  increase  the  size  or  bulk  of; 
to  make  tumid;  to  expand;  to  dilate;  to  en- 
large ;  to  inflate  ;  to  pufl"up. 

And  j-Qu  who  swell  those  seeds  with  kindly  rain.       Di-yden, 

2.  To  aggravate ;  to  enhance  ;  to  heighten. 

It  is  low  ebb  with  hia  accuser,  when  such  peccadilloes  are 
put  to  swell  the  charge.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  raise  to  arrogance  ;  to  pufF  up.  Dj'yden. 

4.  {Mus.)  To  increase  gradually  in  force  or 
volume,  as  a  note.  Dwight. 

SWELL,  n.  1.  Act  of  swelling  or  state  of  being 
swelled ;  —  extension  or  enlargement  of  bulk. 

The  swan's-down  feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide.  Shah. 

2.  A  succession  of  waves  setting  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  after  a  gale  ;  a  surf;  a  wave  ;  a  billow- 

A  large,  hollow  swell  from  the  south-west,  ever  since  our 
last  hard  gale,  had  convinced  me  that  there  was  not  any  laud 
in  that  direction.  C'ooA:. 

3.  {Mzis.)  A  gradual  increase  of  force  or 
volume  in  a  note  ;  the  crescendo  :  —  a  set  of 
pipes  in  an  organ,  enclosed  in  a  box,  with  slats 
opening  and  shutting,  so  that  the  sound  is  grad- 
ually increased  or  diminished.  Dwight. 

4.  A  showily  dressed,  vulgar  person.    [Cant.] 

SWELL'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  enlarging  or  in- 
creasing in  bulk  ;  an  inflation.  Shak. 

2.  A  protuberance  ;  a  prominence  ;  a  rise. 

Many  cavitiea  and  swellings.  Newtmi. 

3.  Tendency  of  a  passion  to  rise  or  find  vent. 

Keeping  down  the  swellings  of  his  grief.  Tatler. 

4.  {Med.)  A  tumor  or  morbid  enlargement  in 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  body.     Dunglison. 

SWELL'ING, p.  «.    Tumid;  turgid;  inflated. 
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SWELT 

t  SWELT,  V.  n.  [M.  Goth,  swiltan,  to  die,  to  per- 
ish ;  A.  S.  sweUan ;  S\v.  svalta.']     To  swelter. 

The  knights  swell  for  lack  of  shade.  Chaucer. 

SWELT,  r.  a.  To  overpower,  aa  with  heat ;  —  to 
boil.     [Provincial,  Eng.]       Bp.  Hall.     Wright. 

SWEL'TfiR,  I',  n.   [From  stceft.  —  See  Swelt.]   \i. 

SWELTERED  ;  pp.  SWELTEKING,  SWELTEliED.J 

1.  To  be  oppressed  or  overcome  with  heat;  to 
sweat  profusely ;  to  be  hot. 

Frozen  on  the  hill,  or  sweltering  in  the  vale.     Cartihridge. 

2.  t To  wallow;  to  welter.  Drayton. 
SWEL'TjlR,  i\  a.     1.  To  oppress  with  heat. 

Scorched  and  sweltered  with  everlasting  dog-days.      Bentley. 

2.  To  exude  or  void,  as  by  perspiration. 

Sweltered  venom  sleeping  got.  Sltak. 

SWEL'TRY,  a.  Hot  and  close ;  sultry,  [k.]  Evelyn 

SWEPT,  i.  &  p.  from  sweep. 

t  SWERD,  n.  &  V.     See  Swaed.  Mortimer. 

SWERVE,  V.  n.  [Dut.  zieeroen.  —  Probably  from 
A.  S.  hweorfan,  to  turn,  to  warp.  Richardson.'] 
\i.  swerved;  pp.  swerving,  swerved.] 

1.  t  To  wander ;  to  rove  ;  to  ramble  ;  to  stray. 

A  raaid  thitherward  did  run. 
To  catch  her  sparrow,  which  from  her  did  swerve.      Spenser. 

2.  To  depart  from  rule,  custom,  or  duty ;  to 
turn  aside  ;  to  go  astray  ;  to  deviate. 

I  swerve  not  from  thy  commandments.      Commcn  Prayer. 
Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve.  Milton. 

3.  To  bend  ;  to  incline  ;  to  give  way  ;  to  yield. 

Now  their  mightiest  quelled,  the  battle  swerved. 

"With  many  an  iuioad  gored.  Milton. 

4.  To  climb  in  a  winding  manner. 

Nimbly  up  from  bough  to  bongh  I  swerved.        Dryden 

Syu.  —  See  Deviate. 
SWERVING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  swerves; 
departure  or  deviation,  as  from  rule  or  duty. 

Swervings  are  now  and  then  incident.  Hooker, 

SWET,  i.  &  p.  from  sweat, 

fSWE'VBN,  m.  [A.S.swefen.']  A  dream.  U'ickliffe. 

SWIFT,  a.  [A.  S.  stoift;  Dut.  ffezwi7id ;  Old  Ger. 
sehivind\  Ger.  ges'chwind ;  Dan.  gesvindt. — 
Scot,  swith,  swiftly ;  Old  Eng.  swijf,  swift.] 

1.  Having  a  rapid  motion ;  moving  far  in  a 
short  time  ;  fast ;  quick  ;  fleet ;  speedy  ;  nimble  ; 
rapid.     "With  swyi!  ascent."  Milton. 

As  moi/t  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains.      I  Cliron.  xii.  8. 

2.  Ready  ;  prompt ;  eager ;  zealous  ;  forward. 
Let  every  mi^n  be  swi/t  to  hear,  slow  to  speak.  James  i.  19. 

3.  Coming  quickly  ;  not  delayed  ;  sudden. 
Bring  upon  themselves  swi/t  destruction.        2  Pet.  ii.  i. 

SWIFT,  n.     1.  Current,  as  of  a  stream.     Walton. 

2.  A  machine  for  winding  skeins  of  yarn, 
silk,  &c. ;  —  often  used  in  the  plural.  Simmonds. 

3.  {Herp.)  An  animal  of  the  order  Batrachia  ; 
an  eft  or  newt.  Forby. 

4.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Passeres, 
family  Hirundinidce,  or  swallows,  and  sub-fam- 
ily C'ypselinm.  —  See  Cypselxn^e.  Gray. 

SWlFT'lJR,  n.  {Naut.)  The  forward  shroud  of  a 
lower  mast;  — a  rope  to  confine  a  capstan-bar 
to  its  place  when  shipped.  Dana, 

SWIFT'-FOOT  (swift'fut),  a.  Nimble ;  swift-foot- 
ed.    "  The  swift-foot  hare."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

SWIFT'-FOOT-^D  (-fiit-),  a.    Swift  of  foot.  Pope. 

SWIFT'-HEELED  (swift'held),  a.  Swift-footed; 
rapid.     "  Swift-heeled  dea.th."  Habington. 

SWIFT'LY,  ad.  "With  a  swift  motion ;  with  ve- 
locity ;  fleetly  ;  rapidly ;  nimbly.  Baeon. 

SWXFT'N^SS,  re.  Quickness  of  motion ;  speed; 
fleetness;  rapidity;  velocity;  celerity.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Quickness. 

SWIFT'- WINGED  (-winsd),  a.  Swift  of  wing; 
swift  in  flight ;  flying  swiftly.  Shak. 

SWIG,  V.  n,  [Icel.  swiga,']  To  drink  greedily  or 
by  large  draughts  ;  to  quaflF.    [Vulgar.]  Martm. 

SWIG,  V,  a.  To  drink  or  suck  greedily  or  by  large 
draughts ;  to  guzzle.     [Vulgar.]  Creech, 

SWIG,  n.     1.  A  large  or  greedy  draught. 

He  first  took  a  good  .™iH  at  the  bottle.    [Vulgar.]      JIandolp?,. 

2.  Ale  and  toasted  bread.        Craven  Dialect. 
SWiLL,   1'.  tt.      [A.  S.  swe/gan,  swilgan,  to  swill, 
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to  swallow  ;  swilian,  to  wash  ;  Dut.  zwelgen,  to 
swallow;  Ger.  scAwe^i/CM,  to  swill ;  Bun.  svmlge, 
to  swallow  ;  Sw.  svc/^a  ;  Icel.  svelgia,  to  devoiir. 
—  Ir.  slug,  to  swallow ;  Gael,  sltiig-}  ['■ 
swilled;  pp.  swilling,  swilled.] 

1.  To  drink  grossly  or  greedily  ;  to  guzzle. 

Swilling  down  great  quantities  of  cold  liquors.  Arbiithnot. 

2.  To  inebriate  ;  to  intoxicate  ;  to  fuddle. 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 

Of  such  late  wassailers.  MUton. 

3.  To  wash  ;  to  drench,     [r.] 

Swilled  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean.  Skah. 

SWILL,  V.  re.    To  drink  grossly  or  greedily.  South. 

SWILL,  re.      1.  Drink  grossly  or  greedily  poured 

down  ;  greedy  draughts  of  liquor.         Thomson. 

2.  Liquid  food  for  swine ;  hogwash.  Mortimer. 

3.  A  wicker  basket.     [Local,  Eng.]        Moor. 
SWILL'jpR,  n.     One  who  swills  ;  a  gross  or  vora- 
cious drinker;  a  drunkard  ; —called  also,  for- 
merly, a  swillbowl  and  a  swillpot.  Barret. 

SWiL'LgY,  re.     A  small  coal-field  :  —  an  eddy  ;  a 

whirlpool.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

S,WllA.,'mG%,  n.  pi.     Swill;  hogwash.  Sherwood. 

SWIM,  v.n.  [A.  S.  swimman;  Dut.  zwemmen; 
Ger.  schwimmen;  Dan.  svOmme;  Sw.  simma; 
Icel.  svema.]  [i.  swum  or  swam  ;  pp.  swim- 
ming, swum.  —  Sioom,  the  old  preterite,  is  ob- 
solete.] 

1.  To  float  or  be  borne,  as  on  the  surface  of 
water. 

I  will  scarce  think  you  have  sivam  in  a  gondola.  Shak. 

2.  To  move  progressively  in  water  by  motion 
of  the  limbs  or  fins,  as  a  man  or  a  fish. 

He  that  swimmeih  spreadeth  forth  his  hands.    2sa.  XXX.  11. 
Caesar  said  to  me.  Dar'st  thou,  Casslus,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood 
Andswira  to  yonder  point?  ShaJc, 

3.  To  glide  with  a  smooth  or  waving  motion. 

A  hovering  mist  cam^e  swimming  o'er  his  sight.     Dryden. 

4.  To  be  dizzy,  as  the  head.  Dryden. 

5.  To  be  flooded  or  inundated. 

The  ditches  swell,  the  meadows  swim.  Thomson. 

6.  To  abound  or  overflow  in  any  thing. 

They  now  swim  in  joy.  Mdton. 

SWIM,  V.  a,     1.  To  pass  or  cross  by  swimming. 

Sometimes  he  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  main.    Dryden. 

2.  To  immerse  in  water,  that  the  lighter  parts 

may  float,  as  wheat  for  seed.  Wright. 

SWIM,  re.    1.  A  smooth,  glidingmotion.  B.Jonson. 

2.  Period  or  extent  of  swimming.         Clarke. 

3.  The  air-bladder  of  a  fish ;  sound.       Grew. 

SWIM'MgR,  n.     1.  One  who  swims.  Bacon. 

2.  (Farriery.)  A  bunch,  or  protuberance  on 
the  leg  of  a  horse.  Fairier's  Diet. 

3.  (Ornith.)  A  web-footed  or  aquatic  bird,  as 
a  duck  or  a  goose.  Brande. 

SWIM'MING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 

which,  swims  ;  a  floating,  as  on  water.       Todd. 

2.  Dizziness  ;  vertigo.  Holland. 

SWIM'MING-FLINT,  re.  (Mire.)  A  light,  white 
flint,  which  will  float  on  water.  Clcaveland. 

SWIM'MING-LY,  ad.  Smoothly  ;  without  ob- 
struction ;  successfully ;  prosperously. 

I  hope  the  cause  goes  on  swimmingly.  Artmthnot. 

SWIM'MiNG-NESS,  «.   Swimming  motion.    S/ja/c. 

SWIN'DLE  (swin'dl),  v.  a.  [Dut.  zwendelen ; 
Ger.  schwindeln.]  [i.  swindled  ;  pp.  swin- 
dling, SWINDLED.]  To  cheat  or  defraud  by 
artifice  or  false  pretences ;  to  cozen.         Ja^nes, 

SWIN'DLE,  re.  The  act  of  swindling;  a  cheat; 
a  fraud ;  an  imposition  ;  a  deception.       Clarke. 

SWIN'DLIRIR,  re.  One  who  swindles  ;  a  sharper  ; 
a  cheat ;  a  rogue  ;  an  impostor.  Knox. 

SWIN'DLING,   re.     The  practice  of  a,  swindler; 
■  defrauding ;  knavery ;  cheating.  Bouvier. 

SWINE,  re.  sing.  &  pi.  [M.  Goth,  swein ;  A.  S. 
swin,  swyn;  Dut.  zwijn\  Ger.  schwein;  Dan. 
sviin;  Sw.  ^  Icel.  svi7i.  —  Pol.  swinia;  Bohe- 
mian swine.]  {Zool.)  A  pachydermatous  ani- 
mal of  the  family  Suidce,  of  which  the  genus 
Sus  is  the  type  ;  a  hog ;  a  pig ;  —  in  the  plural, 
hogs  collectively.  Baird. 

O  monstrous  beasti  how  like  a  swine  he  lies.        Shak. 
And  there  was  a  good  way  off  from  them  an  herd  of  many 
swine  ti2eding.  Slatt.  yiii.  30. 


SWINGLE 

SWINE'-BRfiAl),  re.  A  plant;  truffle.  Bailey. 
SWINE'-CRESS,  re.  {Bot.)  Wart  cress.  Crahb. 
SWINE'-DRUNK,  a.     Beastly  drunk.  Shak. 

SWINE'-GRAss,  re.     A  kind  of  grass.      Johnson. 
SWINE'-HERD,  re.     A  keeper  of  swine.      Tusser. 
g^-  "  Tliis  word,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  pro- 
nounced swinnard.^'     Walker. 

SWINE'-PIPE,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  thrush ; 
the  redwing;  Turdtis  iliacus.  Eng.Cye.  Bailey. 

SWINE'-POX,  re.  (Med.)  Chicken-pox.I>!m^&'sore. 

SWINE'-STONE,  re.  (Afiire.)  A  variety  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  which  gives  out  a  fetid  odor  when 
struck  with  a  hammer  ;  stinkstone.  Dana, 

SWINE'-ST  Y,  re.   A  sty  for  swine.    Prompt,  Parv. 

SWINE'-THiS-TLE  (-thIg-sI),H.  Aname  of  plants 
of  the  genus  SorecA«s ;  sow-thistle.  Smart. 

SWING,  v.n.  [A.  S.  swengan;  Dut.  zwaaijen; 
Ger.  schwingen;  Dan.  scitige ;  Sw.  svclnga, 
svinga.]  [i.  swung  ;  pp.  swinging,  swung. 
—  Swung,  the  old  preterite,  is  obsolete.] 

1.  To  move  to  and  fro,  as  any  thing  hanging 
loosely,  or  attached  at  one  end  and  moving  freely 
at  the  other ;  to  wave  ;  to  vibrate  ;  to  oscillate. 

I  tried  if  a  pendulum  would  swing  faster,  or  continue 
swinging  longer,  in  our  receiver.  Boyle. 

2.  To  move  backward  and  forward  on  a  rope, 
as  for  amusement  or  exercise.  Johnson. 

3.  To  be  hanged;  to  hang.  D.  Webster. 

SWING,  V,  a.    1.  To  make  to  play  loosely,  as  a 
thing  suspended ;  to  cause  to  wave  or  oscillate. 
He  swings  his  tail,  and  swiftly  turns  him  round.    Di-yden. 
2.  To  whirl  round  in  the  air  ;  to  brandish. 


His  sword  prepared, 
He  swwng  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds. 


Shak. 


SWING,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  motion  of  swing- 
ing ;  a  waving  or  vibratory  motion  ;  oscillation. 

If  any  one  should  ask  how  he  certainly  knows  that  the 
two  successive  swings  of  a  pendulum  are  equal,  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  satisfy  him.  Locke. 

2.  A  line  or  cord  on  which  any  thing  hangs 
loose  or  vibrates.  Johnson, 

3.  An  apparatus  commonly  made  of  rope,  and 
furnished  with  a  seat,  suspended  from  a  beam 
or  the  bough  of  a  tree,  for  persons  to  swing  in 
for  amusement  or  exercise.  Simmonds, 

4.  Free  course  or  scope  ;  unrestrained  liber- 
ty.    "  'I'he  full  swing  of  his  lust."        Chapman. 

5.  Unrestrained  tendency  ;  natural  bias. 

The  prevailing  swing  of  corrupt  nature.  Soutlt. 

SW1NG'-BRID§!E,  re.  A  bridge  that  may  be 
moved  by  swinging,  as  on  a  canal.  Clarke. 

SWINGE  (swinj),  V.  a,     [A.  S.  swingan,  to  beat.] 

\i,  SWINGED  ;  pp.  SWINGEING,  .SWINGED.] 

1.  To  beat  or  chastise  soundly  ;  to  whip ;  to 
flog ;  to  scourge  ;  to  lash.  Shak. 

2.  t  To  move  or  swing,  as  a  lash. 
He,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail. 

Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail.         Milton. 

t  SWIN<^E,  re.     A  swing ;  sweep.  Waller. 

1-  SWINgE'-BUCK-LfR,  n.     A  blusterer.      Shak. 

SWINpE'ING  (swin'jing),  o.  Great ;  huge.  "A 
sivingeing  sum."     [Vulgar.]  Arbttthnot. 

SWIN(?E'!NG-LY  (swin'jing-le),  ad.  Vastly  ;  great- 
ly ;  hugely  ;  nionstrously.  Swift. 

SWIN'^^L,  re.  That  part  of  a  flail  which  swings, 
or  which  beats  out  the  grain  in  thrashing.i^ocoj/. 

SWING' 5IR  (swing'er),  n.    One  who  swings.  Bale. 

SWIN'ppR  (swin'jer),  re.     1.  A  great  falsehood; 

a  monstrous  or  notorious  lie.  Eehard. 

2.  Any  thing  very  large.     [Vulgar.]    Wright. 

SWING'jNG,  p.  a.    Moving  to  and  fro  ;  vibrating. 

SWIN'GLE  (swing'gl),  V.  a.     [From  swinge.]    [^. 

SWINGLED  ;  pp.  SWINGLING,  SWINGLED.] 

1.  To  dress,  or  separate  the  fibrous  parts  of, 
as  flax,  from  the  woody  substance  and  coarse 
tow,  by  beating.  Ash. 

2.  To  cut  off  the  tops  of,  as  weeds,  without 
pulling  out  the  roots.     [Local,  Eng.]        Forby. 

t  SWIN'GLE,  t).  re.    To  dangle;  to  swing.  JbAresore. 

SWIN'GLE,  re.  A  wooden  instrument,  resembling 
a  large  knife,  with  which  flax  is  swingled  or 
beaten;  —  called  also  swingle-staff',  swingling- 
knife,  swingling-staff,  and  swingling-wand.  Ash, 
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SYCAMORE 


SWiN'GLE-KNIPE,  n.    A  swingle.  Clarice. 

SWIN'GLE-StAfp,  n.    A  swingle.  Ash. 

SWIN'GLE-TREE,  n.  Bar  of  a  carriage,  to  which 
the  traces  are  attached ;  a  whippletree.        Ash. 

SWIN'GLE-WAND  (-w5nd),  n.  An  instrument 
for  swingling  ilax  ;  a  swingle.  Jamieson. 

SWING— PLOt^GH,  n.  A  plough  having  no  wheel 
under  the  beam.  Loudon. 

SWING'-TREE,  n.    A  swingle-tree.         Stephens. 

SWTNG'-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel  which  drives  the 
pendulum  of  a  timepiece.  Smart. 

SWI'NISH,  a.  Resembling  swine  ;  hoggish ;  gross ; 
brutish  ;  beastly.    "  Swinish  gluttony."  Milton, 

Swr'NISH-LY",  ad.    In  a  swinish  manner.      Bale. 

SWI'N!SH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  swinish ;  hoggishness.  Boswell. 

t  SWIniC  (swink),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  swincan.^  To  labor ; 
to  toil ;  to  drudge ;  to  slave.  Spenser. 

t  SWJNK  (swink),  V.  u.    To  overlabor.        Milton. 

t  SWINK,  n.     Labor  ;  toil ;  drudgery.       Spenser. 

t  SWINK'^R,  "•  A  laborer ;  ploughman.  Chaucer. 

SWIPE,  n.  A  pole  or  piece  of  timber  turning  on 
an  upright  post,  and  used  for  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  bucket  of  a  well ;  a  sweep.  Abp.  Fatter. 

SWiPES,  n.  Brisk  small-beer;  taplash.  [Scot- 
land, and  local,  Eng.]  Jamieson.     Todd. 

SWIPLE,  n.  The  part  of  a  flail  by  which  the  grain 
is  struck  in  thrashing;  a  swingel.  Farm.  Ency. 

SWIP'P^R,  a.  [A.  S.  swipian,  to  move  quick.] 
Nimble  ;  quick.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright, 

t  SWIRE,  n.  [A.  S.  swer,  swyr,  a  column.]  The 
neck.     "  To  tear  her  swire."  Chaucer. 

SWIRL,  n.  A  whirl,  or  a  whirling  motion ;  a  gy- 
ration.    [Local,  Eng.]      Wright.     Leigh  Hunt. 

SWIRL,  V.  a.  To  whirl ;  to  cause  to  perform  a 
gyration,     [n.]  Companion  of  Solitude. 

SWIRL,  V.  n.  To  whirl  or  turn  with  the  wind,  as 
the  tide.  Lord  Dufferin. 

SWISS,  a.  {Geog.)  Of,  or  belonging  to,  Switzer- 
land or  to  its  inhabitants.  Addison. 

SWISS,  n.  A  native,  an  inhabitant,  or  the  lan- 
guage, of  Switzerland ;  a  Swjtzer.        Hudibras. 

SWITCH,  7t.  [Ger.  zweig ;  Sw.  sveg.  —  The  same 
as  twig.     Richardson.'] 

1.  A  small,  flexible  rod  or  twig.  Addison. 

.  2,  {Raili-oads.)  Movable  rails  placed  at  the 
junction  of  two  tracks  to  guide  a  train,  a  car,  or 
an  engine  from  one  track  to  another.  Tomlinson. 

SWITCH,  V.  a.     [«.  SWITCHED ;  pp.  switching, 

SWITCHED.] 

1.  To  lash  with  a  switch.  Chapman. 

2.  To  trim,  as  a  hedge.  [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

3.  To  turn  or  cause  to  pass  from  one  track  to 
another,  by  means  of  a  switch,  as  a  car  or 
engine ;  —  often  used  with  off,  Shakford. 

SWITCH,  V.  n.  To  walk  with  a  kind  of  jerk,  or 
unequal  tread.     [North  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

SWITCH'pL,  n.  A  beverage  made  of  molasses 
and  water;  sweetened  water.  [Local.]  Simmonds. 

SWITCH'MAN,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
manage  a  railroad  switch.  Andrews. 

tSWITHE,  ad.  [A.  S.  swithe,  very,  greatly.] 
Hastily  ;  quickly  ;  rapidly.  Wiokliffe. 

SWIT'ZPR,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhabitant 
of  Switzerland ;  a  Swiss.  Abp.  Usher. 

t  SWI VE,  V.  a.    To  agitate  ;  to  shake.     Chaucer. 

SWIV'EL  (swiv'vl),  n.  [A.  S.  swifan,  to  revolve  ; 
Icel.  sveifa,  to  agitate.  "  This  word  appears  to 
be  related  to  sweopan,  to  sweep,  and  wafian,  to 
fluctuate,  to  vacillate,  where  the  letter  s  only  is 
wanting."     Bosworth,] 

1,  Something  flxed  m  or  on  another  body  so 
as  to  turn  round  in  or  upon  it.  Weale. 

2.  {Naui.)  A  ring  or  a    ^=g»j^Tya^ 
link  of  iron,  used  m  chain    ^thi^wrriijlf     "Th,. 
cables,  made  so  as  to  turn  Swivel, 
upon  an  axis,  and  keep  the  turns  out  of  a  chain. 

Dana. 


3.  {Mil.)  A  small  piece  of  ordnance,  turning 
on  a  pivot  or  swivel.  Stocqueler. 

SWIV'EL  (ewiv'vl),  V.  n.  To  turn  round,  as  a 
swivel ;  to  turn  on  a  pivot.  Clarke. 

SWi V'EL-BRID^E,  n.  A  bridge  that  turns  round 
sidewise  on  its  centre.  Clarke. 

SWIV'EL-EYED  (swiv'vl-Id),  a.  Having  oblique 
vision ;  squint-eyed.     [Local,  Eng.]       Wright. 

SWIV'EL-GON,  re.  A  small  cannon  turning 
freely  on  a  pivot ;  a  swivel.  Simmonds. 

SWiV'EL-HOOK  (-liflk),  n.  A  hook  turning  in 
the  end  of  an  iron  strop-block.  Simmonds. 

SWiZ'ZLE,  V.  a.     To  drink ;  to  swill.  [Low.]  Wr. 

SWIZ'ZLE,  n.  A  beverage  made  of  ale  and  beer 
mixed.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

SWOB,  n.  &  V.    See  Swab. 

SWOB'B^R,  re.  1.  {Naut.)  See  S-ViKSKEU.Dryden. 
2.  pi.  Four  privileged  cards  used  incidental- 
ly in  betting  at  whist.  Swift. 

SWOL'LEN  (swoln),  p.  from  Swell.    Swelled. 

SWOLN,  p.  from  swell.    See  Swell.  Prior. 

t  SWOM,  «'.  from  swim.    See  Swim.  Shak. 

SWOON,  V.  n,  [A.  S.  aswa?ian,  to  languish, 
to  perish.]  [i.  swooned  ;  2)p.  swooning, 
SWOONED.]  To  suffer  a  suspension  of  thought, 
motion,  and  sensation  ;  to  faint. 

Many  will  swoon,  when  they  do  look  on  blood.  Shak. 

SW66n,  re.  The  act  of  swooning,  or  the  state  of 
one  who  has  swooned  ;  complete  and  commonly 
sudden  loss  of  sensation  and  motion,  with  con- 
siderable diminution  or  entire  suspension  of 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  and  the  respiratory 
movements  ;  syncope.  Dunglison. 

SWOON'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  swoons  ; 
the  act  of  fainting ;  a  fainting.  Bp.  Hall. 

Sw66n'JNG-LV,  ad.     In  a  swooning  manner. 

SWOOP,  V.  a.  [The  same  as  sweep.  Tooke. — 
See  Sweep.]  [i.  swooped  ;  pp.  swooping, 
SWOOPED.]  To  fall  on  and  seize  at  once,  as  a 
hawk  his  prey  ;  to  catch  up  ;  to  seize.   Wilkins. 

The  physician  looks  with  another  eye  on  the  medicinal 
herb  than  the  grazing  ox  which  swoops  it  in  with  the  com- 
mon grass.  Glanvill. 

f  Sw66p,  V.  It..     To  pass  with  pomp  ;  to  sweep. 

Proud  Tamer S7(;oo?js  along  with  such  alusty  train, 

As  fits  so  brave  a  flood.  Drayton. 

Sw66p,  rt.  A  sudden  sweeping  descent ;  a  fall- 
ing upon  and  seizing,  as  a  hawk  his  prey. 

What!  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam 

At  one  fell  swoop  I  Shak. 

SWOP,  V.  a.  {i.  SWOPPED ;  pp.  swopping,  swop- 
ped.] To  exchange  for  something  else  ;  to  bar- 
ter;—  written  also  52(30;?.  [A  low  word.]  Dryden. 

SWOP,  re.  A  mutual  exchange  ;  a  barter  ;  a  trade ; 
—  written  also  swap.  ^         Spectator. 

SWORD  (sord)  [sord,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  sword  or  sord,  Wb."],  n.  [A.  S.  swurd, 
sword,  sweord ;  Frs.  swird,  suerd ;  But.  zwaard ; 
Ger.  schwe7't  \  Ban.  sva^d ;  Sw.  svard;  Icel. 
sverd.  —  Scot,  suerd,  swerd.] 

1.  A  warlike  weapon  ;  a  weapon  for  cutting 
or  thrusting,  worn  at  the  side,  and  the  usual 
weapon  in  hand-to-hand  encounters. 

One  of  them  .  . .  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  a  servant  of 
the  high  priest.  Matt.  sxvi.  51. 

They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword. 

Matt.  xxvi.  52. 

2.  Bestruction  by  war :  —  war ;  strife. 

The  sword  without,  and  terror  within.         Deut.  xxxii.  25. 

3.  Vengeance  of  justice  ;  penal  retribution. 
She  quits  the  balance,  and  resigns  the  ^word.     Dryden. 

4.  The  emblem  of  authority  or  power. 

He  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.  Horn.  xiii.  i. 

SWORD'-ARM  (s5rd'-),  re.  The  right  arm.  Clarke. 

SWORD'-BAY-O-NET  (sord'-),  re.  A  bayonet 
somewhat  resembling  a  sword.  Crabb. 

SWORD'-BeAR-5R  (eord'bir-er),  re.  A  public  offi- 
cer who  carries  the  sword  of  state.  Milton. 

SWORD'-BELT,  re.  A  belt  for  suspending  a 
sword  by  the  side.  Duane. 

SWORD'-BLADE,  re.     The  blade  of  a  sword. 

The  likeness  of  a  sicord-blade  to  a  blade  of  grass.  Johnson. 


SWORD'— CANE,  re.   A  cane  or  walking-stick  con- 
taining a  sword  or  dagger. 


SW0RD'-CUT-L5E    (sord'kiit-ler), 
makes  swords. 


One  w-ho 
Stocqueler, 

SWORD'JD  (sBrd'?d),  a.  Girt  with  a  sword.  Milton. 

t  SWOED'JgR  (soid'er),  n.    One  who  fights  or  plays 
with  the  sword;  a  swordsman.  Shak. 


SWORD'-FIGHT  (sard'fit),  n. 
with  swords. 


SWORD'-KKOT    (sord'not), 
the  hilt  of  a  sword. 


A  fight  or  combat 
Holyday. 

SWORD'-FISH  (sord'fish),  n.  (Ich.)  An  acan- 
thopterygious  jf^^ 

fish   allied  to  ^./^ 

the  common 
mackerel,  hav- 
ing the  upper  Sword-fish  (Xwhuugladim). 
jaw  elongated  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  sword ; 
Xiphias  gladius  :  —  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
a  malacopterygious  fish  allied  to  the  pike,  and 
having  elongated  jaws  ;  gar-fish  ;  sea-needle  ; 
sea-pike  ;  Belone  vulgaris.      Baird.     Johnston. 

SWORD'-GRAss  (sord'grls),  re.  (Botr)  A  kind  of 
sedge  ;  glader.  Ainsworth. 

SWORD'-HAND,  re.     The  right-hand.  Booth. 

SWORD'-HlLT  (sord'-),  re.  The  hilt  or  handle  of 
a  sword.  Shak. 

A  ribbon  tied  to 
Pope. 

SWORD'-LAW  (sord'lSiw),  n.  Violence  ;  the  law 
by  which  all  is  yielded  to  the  stronger.    Milton. 

SWORD'L^SS  (sord'lfs),  tt.  Having  no  sword. 
"With  5worrf^es5  belt."  Byron. 

SWORD'MAN,  /(.    A  swordsman.  B.  Jonson. 

SWORD'-PLAY,  re.  An  exhibition  of  skill  with 
swords;  a  combat  of  fencers.  Dryden. 

SWORD'-PLAY-ER  (sord'pla-er),  re.  One  who 
exhibits  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword  for 
prizes;  a  gladiator  ;  a  fencer.  HakewUl. 

SWORD'-SHAPED  (sord'shapt),  a.   1.  Shaped  like 

a  sword  or  a  sword-blade.  Smith. 

2.    (Bot.)    Noting    leaves    which    are   quite 

straight,  with  nearly  parallel  edges,  and  with 

the  point  acute.  Lindley. 

SWORD.^'MAN   (sordz'man),  n. ;  pi.  SWORDSMEN 

1.  One  who  fights  with  the  sword.  Shak. 

2.  A  person  versed  in  fencing.        Stocgueler, 

SWOED§'MAN-SHIP  (sordz'mjn-shlp),  re.  Skill  in 
the  use  of  the  sword.  Cowper. 


A  cane  enclosing  a 
Simmonds. 


SWORD'-STICK  (sord'-),  re. 
slender  sword,  or  rapier. 

SWORE,  i.  from  swear.     See  SwEAH. 
SWORN  (sworn),  p.  from  swear.     See  Sweak. 

Sworn  brothers,  brothers  in  arms,  according  to  tlie 
ancient  laws  of  chivalry  :  —  intimate  friends.    JVares. 

—  (  Old  Law.)  Persons  who,  by  mutual  oath,  covenant- 
ed to  share  each  other's  fortune.    Bun-ill. 

tSWOUGH  (swofi), )!.   A  state  of  stupor.  Chaucer. 

t  SWOUND,  V.  re.  To  swoon.  —  See  Swoon.  Shak. 

SWUM,  i.  &  p.  from  swim.    See  Swim. 

SWUNG,  i.  &  p.  from  swing.    See  Swing. 

SYB  (sib),  a,     [A.  S.  sib,  syb.']   Related  by  blood  : 

—  more  correctly  written  szo.    Piers  Plouhman. 
S?B'A-RITE,  n.     [Gr.  iuffaplrris ;  Ti0apis,  a  city  of 

Magna  Graecia,  noted  for  luxury.]  An  inhabit- 
ant of  Sybaris,  a  city  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum, 
whose  inliabitants  were  proverbially  effeminate 
and  luxurious;  —  hence,  metaphorically,  an  ef- 
feminate voluptuary.  Brands.    MacauUiy. 

SYB-A-RIT'JC,         ;  a.      [Gr.   •Z.vPapiTtKdi.']      Re- 
SYB-A-KIT'I-CAL,  )  lating  to  a  Sybarite  ;  luxuri- 
ous'; voluptuous ;  wanton.  Bp.  Hall. 

SYB' A-RIT-I^M,  re.  The  practices  of  the  Sybarites  ; 
effeminacy  and  luxuriousness.  Clarke. 

t  SYC'A-MINE,  n.    [Gr.  trvKdiiivoq.']   The  mulberry. 

If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might  say 
unto  "this  siicamine  tree,  Be  tliou  plucked  up  by  the  root,  and 
be  thou  planted  in  the  sea.  Duke.  xvii.  6. 

j8£g=  It  is  probably  the  Moms  nigra  of  Lmnmus,  but 
has  been  confounded  by  modern  and  ancient  writers 
with  the  sycamore,  Ficns  sycomorus.  W.  Smith,  Kitia. 

SYC'A-MORE,  n.      [Heb.  nttpB';    Gr.  miKoixSpos, 


m}eN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON;   BIJLL,  BUR,  RULE. —  9,  ^,  ^,  ^,  soft;  B,  S,  c,  g,  hard;  ^  as  z;   :^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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the   fig-mulberry ;    o-Botv,  a  fig,  and  ii6poii, 

y-]    ■"  ■" 


the 


black  mulberry.]     (Bot.) 

1.  A  species  of  ng-tree,  having  wide-spread- 
ing branches,  found  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  &c. ; 
Ficus  sycomoms.  Baird, 

;ft5i-  The  FiCus  sycomoms  is  probably  the  sycamore 
tree  of  the  Bible.    Baird, 

2.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Platanusi  plane-tree. 
J8E^  Some  say  the  sycamore  of  the  ancients  is  the 

Platanus  Onentalis^  or  Oriental  plane  ;  and  in  Scot- 
land, from  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves  of  this  spe- 
cies to  that  tree,  it  is  often  called  tlie  sycamore.  The 
American  plane  or  sycamore  is  the  Platanus  Occidenta- 
lis -^ — called  also  button-wood^  water-beech,  plane-tree, 
and,  in  Canada,  co((ou-(rce.     Baird.     Gray,    Loudon. 

3.  A  species  of  maple  the  timber  of  which  is 
used  by  turners,  millwrights,  c&c.  ;  Acer  pseudo- 
platanus.  Loudon.     Baird 

SYO'A-MORE-MOTH,  n.  (Ent.)  A  species  of 
moths  ;  — so  called  because  they  feed  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  sycamore.  Clarke 

SY-CEE  ,  /  ^^      [Chinese   se,   sze,   fine 

SY-CEE'-SIL-VpR,  )  gloss  silli.]  A  species  of 
Chinese  currency,  in  the  form  of  ingots  (by  the 
Chinese  called  s/ioes),  which  are  of  various 
weights,  but  most  commonly  of  ten  taels  each  ; 
—  written  also  seze  Brande. 

.0®=  It  is  the  only  approach  to  a  silver  currency 
among  the  Chinese.    Brande, 

SYEH-NO-CAR'POl'S,  a.  [Gr.  oo'xyii,  frequent, 
and  (capTnis,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Noting  a  plant  which 
produces  fruit  many  times  without  perishing,  as 
trees,  shrubs,  and  perennials.  lienslow. 

sre'iTE,  n.  [Gr.  (nimnjs,  fig-like  ;  hvkov,  a  fig.] 
{Min.)  A  nodule  of  flint  resembling  a  fig;  — 
called  also  fig-stone.  Ure. 

SY-CO'MA,  n.  [Gr,  (rdicufia  ;  uCctv,  a  fig.]  (Med,) 
'A  tumor  shaped  like  a  fig ;  sycosis.  Dunglison, 

SYC'O-PHAN-CY  (sik'o-fan-se'),  n.  [Gr.  avKoipavria, 
false  accusation  ;  L.  sycophantia.  —  See  Syoo- 
phantJ 

1.  t  The  behavior  of  an  informer.      Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  behavior  of  a  sycophant;  the  practice 
of  a  flatterer ;  mean  flattery  or  servility.   Knox. 

SYC'O-PHANT  (sik'o-ftlnt),  re.  [Gr.  o-uKj^dirTC,  one 
who  informed  against  persons  exporting  figs 
from  Attica,  or  plundering  sacred  fig-trees,  a 
common  informer,  a  slanderer ;  ovkov,  a  fig,  and 
ipaho),  to  show  ;  L.  sycophanta,  an  informer,  a 
flatterer  ;  It.  sicofante ;  Fr.  sycophante.] 

1.  t  An  informer ;  a  false  accuser. 

The  poor  mau  that  hath  nought  to  loac,  is  not  afraid  of  the 
sycophant,  '         Jlollarul. 

2.  A  base  parasite ;  one  who  flatters  meanly 
or  obsequiously  ;  a  mean  flatterer. 

A  sycophant  will  every  thing  admire.  Drydcn, 

;8@=  The  literal  signification  is  not  found  in  any 
ancient  writer,  and  mav  be  altogether  an  invention. 
Liddell  ^  Scott.  —  The  Greek  scholiasts  invented  the 
story  to  explain  a  word  of  which  they  knew  nothing, 
namely,  that  the  sycophant  was  a  manifester  of  jigs, 
one  who  exposed  others  in  the  act  of  exporting  figs 
from  Attica,  an  act  forbidden,  they  asserted,  by  the 
Athenian  law.  Be  this  explanation  worth  what  it  may, 
the  word  obtained  in  Greek  a  more  general  sense ; 
any  accuser,  and  then  any  false  accuser,  was  a  syco- 
phant ;  and  when  the  word  was  adopted  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  it  was  in  this  meaning.  Trench, 
Syn.  — See  Flatterer. 

tS'S'C'O-PHANT,  V.  n.  [Gr.  ouKoipavrlo).']  To  play 
the  sycophant  Gov,  of  the  Toiigue. 

+  SifC'O-PHANT,  V.  u.     To  calumniate.       Milton. 

t  SYC'0-PHANT-CY,  re.     Sycophancy.       Barrotv. 

SYC-Q-PHAN'TJC, 

SYC-O-PHAN'TI-CAL, 

tale-bearing  ;  mischievously  officious.   Johnson. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  fawning  flatterer  ; 

meanly    or    cunningly    flattering ;     parasitic  ; 

fawning  obsequiously  Ld.  Shaftesbury. 

Sycophantic  plant.    See  PARASITE,  No.  2. 

SYC'O-PHANT-JSH,  a.  Resembling  a  sycophant; 
parasitical ;  fawning.  Month.  Rev. 

SYC'0-PHANT-T§M,  /i.     Sycophancy,  [r.]  Knox. 

SYC'O-PHAN-TIZE,  V.  re.  To  play  the  sycophant ; 
to  flatter" obsequiously,     [k.]  Bailey. 

SY-CO'SIS,  re.  [Gr.  oIikwcis  ;  numv,  a  fig.]  {Med.) 
'A  tumor  of  the  shape  of  a  fig  ;  -^  especially  an 


(  a.     [Gr.  cvKo(pavTtK6s.'] 
L,  '        1.  t  Falsely  accusing  ; 


eruption  of  inflamed  but  not  very  hard  tubercles 
on  the  bearded  portion  of  the  face  and  on  the 
scalp:  — also  a' fungous  ulcer.  Dunglison. 

SYU'5R-0-LITE,  re.  A  kind  of  Bohemian-ware 
resembling  Wedgwood-ware.  Simmonds. 

SVn-NE'AN,  )  a.      Noting    a    species    of 

SYD-NE'IAN  (-yan),  )  white   earth   from    Sydney 

"Cove,  in'New  South  Wales.  Wright. 

SY'jp-NiTE,  re.     (Min.)  See  Sienite. 

SY-jp-NIT'lC,  a.     [Gr.  SD^nn/tiis.] 

1.  Relating  to  byene  in  Egypt.  LiddellSs  Scott, 

2.  Pertaining  to  syenite  ;  syenitio.  Eng.  Cyc. 
SYKE,  re.     A  small  rill  in  low  grounds  ;  a  gutter ; 

—  written  also  silce.     [Local.]  Clarke. 

SYL'LA-BA-RY,  re.  A  table  of  syllables  ;  a  list  or 
collection  of' syllables,     [n.]  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

SYL-LAB'IC,         I  „_     [Gr.  m<U„liiKbi ;  It.  sillabi- 

SYL-lAb'I-CAL,  )  CO ;     Sp    silaUco;    Fr.   sylla- 

bique.]     Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  a  syllable 

or  syllables.     "  Syllabic  quantity."  Knox. 

SYL-LAB'I-CAL-LY ,  ad.  In  a  syllabical  manner ; 
'with  respect  to  syllables.  Bp.  Gauden. 

SYL-LAB'I-CATE,  V,  a.  [i.  SYLLABICATED  ;  pp. 
'syllabicating,  SYLLABICATED.]  To  form  into 
syllables,  as  letters.  Ferry. 

SYL-LAB-I-CA'TION,  re.  The  formation  of  sylla- 
*bles  ;  division  of  a  word  into  syllables.    Walker. 

SYL-LAB-I-FI-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  syllaba,  a  sylla- 
ble, andyacto,  to  make.]  The  formation  of  syl- 
lables ;  syllabication.  Dr.  Latham. 

SYL'LA-BIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or  who 
makes,  syllables.  Fm:  Qu.  Rev 

SYL'LA-BLE  (sil'la-bl),  re.  [Gr.  mXXafi,),  that 
which  is  held  together,  a  syllable  ;  ooXlaix/livw,  to 
take  together;  ffyv,  with,  and  Xai/(Savw,  to  take; 
L.  syllaba ;  It  stllaba ;  Sp.  silaba  ;  Fr.  syllabe,] 

1.  A  letter,  or  a  combination  of  letters,  pro- 
nounced by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice,  and 
constituting  a  word,  or  a  part  of  a  word.    Shak. 

.e®"  No  single  letter,  except  a  vowel,  can  form  a 
syllable.  The  longest  syllable  in  the  English  lan- 
guage is  the  word  strength.  The  most  natural  way 
of  dividing  words  into  syllables  is  to  separate  all  the 
simple  sounds  of  which  any  word  consists  so  as  not 
to  divide  those  letters  which  are  joined  close  together 
according  to  the  most  accurate  pronunciation.  jEncy. 
Britannica. 

2.  Any  thing  concise  or  short ;  a  particle. 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.  Shak. 

SYL'LA-BLE,  V.  a.     To  utter  ;  to  articulate,    [r.] 

Airy  tongues  that  Byllable  men's  names 

On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses.        Milton, 

SYL'LA-BUB,  re.  A  drink  composed  of  milk,  wine, 
sugar,  and  spices.  Beaumont. 

SYL'LA-BUS,  re.;  yl.l,.  svllabi;  Eng.  sylla- 
buses. [Gr.  abU.aPoi ;  L.  syllabus."]  A  compen- 
dium containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse  ;  a  ta- 
ble of  contents  or  heads  of  a  treatise  ;  an  ab- 
stract ;  an  abridgment ;  an  epitome.  Cleaveland. 
Syn. —  See  Abridgment. 

SYL-LEP'SIS,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ob?.?.riiPis,  a  taking 
together ;  trbv,  with,  together,  and  Aa^/3ai'w,  to 
take.]     {Gram.  &  Rhet.) 

1.  The  agreement  of  an  adjective  or  a  verb, 
belonging  to  two  or  more  nouns  of  diff'erent 
genders,  persons,  or  numbers,  with  one  rather 
than  another,  as  the  agreement  in  gender  of  the 
adjective  with  the  masculine  rather  than  the 
feminine  noun  in  the  Latin  sentence,  —  "Rex 
et  regina  beati.'^  Andrews. 

2.  A  trope  by  which  a  word  is  taken  in  two 
senses  at  once,  the  literal  and  the  metaphori- 
cal, as  in  the  following  sentence. 

Beautiful  as  the  whole  country  had  been,  I  found  nothing 
equal  to  the  two  hours  before  entering  Nicaragua.     Steplwiis. 

SYL-LEP'T!-CAL,  a.  Relating  to,  resembling, 
or  implying,  syllepsis.  Crombie. 

SYL-LEP'Tf-CAL-LY,  ad.    By  way  of  syllepsis. 

SYL'Lp-pI?M  (sil'o-jizm),  re.  [Gr.  rnXXoyio-fids,  a 
reckoning  all  together,  a  syllogism ;  avXXoyl^o- 
fiat,  to  bring  at  once  before  the  mind  ;  tr£jv,  to- 
gether, and  X,oyl^otiai,  to  count,  to  conclude  by 
reasoning ;  !«  syllogismus ;  It.  sillogismo ;  Sp. 
silogismo  ;  Fr.  syllogisme.']  {Logic)  An  argu- 
ment stated  in  the  correct  logical  form,  con- 


sisting of  three  propositions,  —  the  two  first  be- 
ing the  premises,  (major  and  minor,)  and  the 
last  the  conclusion,  —  and  having  the  property, 
that  the  conclusion  necessarily  follows  from 
the  two  premises  ;  so  that,  if  the  premises  are 
true,  the  conclusion  must  be  true  also;  as, 

(Major  premise,)  All  excess  is  sinful.  (Minor  prem- 
ise,) All  gluttony  is  excess.  (Conclusion)  All  glut- 
tony is  sinful.  —  See  Premise. 

SYL-LO-(?lS'T!C,  ;  a,       [Gr.  ouXXoytcni,,!;  ;  L. 

SyL-LO-(?IS'TI-CAL,  )  syllogistieus  ;    It.  stllogis- 

tico;'  Sp.  silogistico;    Fr.  syllogistique,']     Per. 

taining  to,  or  consisting  of,  a  syllogism.  Watts, 

SYL-LO-piS'TI-CAL-LY,  ad  In  the  form  of  a 
syllogism,  or  by  means  of  a  syllogism.      Locke' 

S'YL-LO-91-ZA'TION,  re.  A  reasoning  by  syllo- 
gisms. "  Intuition  and  syllogization."     Hanis. 

SYL'LO-piZE,  V.  re.  [Gr.  tn>}.),oyi'C,oixat  ;  It.  sillo- 
gizzare;  Sp.  silogizar ;  Fr,  syllogiser.']  [t.  syl- 
logized; pp.  syllogizing,  syllogized.]  To 
reason  by  syllogism.  Watts. 

SYL'LO-pIZ-jpR,  re.  One  who  reasons  by  syllo- 
gism.' Dering. 

SYLPH  (silf),  n.  [Gr.  aiXip^i,  a  kind  of  grub;  It. 
silfo  ;  Sp.  silfio  ;  Fr.  sylphe.}  An  imaginary  be- 
ing inhabiting  the  air.  Pope.     Allston. 

SYL'PHID,  re.  [It.  silfide;  Sp.  silfida;  Fr.  syl- 
phide.]     A  sylph,  or  a  little  sylph.  Pope. 

SYL'VA,  re. ;  pi.  SYLV.E.     [L.,  a  wood,  a  forest.} 

1.  The  trees  of  a  country  or  region,  or  a  work 
containing  a  botanical  description  of  the  trees 
of  a  country  or  region.  Evelyn. 

2.  A  collection  of  poetical  compositions  of 
various  kinds.  Wakefield. 

3.  A  poetical  piece  composed  at  a  start,  or  in 
a  kind  of  rapture  :  —  any  thing  done  in  haste  or 
on  the  spot.  Quintilian. 

SYL'VAN,  a.  [L.  sylva,  silva,3.  wood;  It.  silvano, 
sylvan.]     [Written  also  silran.} 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  inhabiting,  a  forest. 

Eternal  greens  the  mossy  margin  grace, 

"Watched  by  the  sylvan  genius  of  tiie  place.         Pope. 

2.  Abounding  with  woods  ;  woody  ;  shady. 

Calm  I  retire,  and  seek  the  sylvan  shade.  Churchill. 

SifL'VAN,  re.  \1j.  sylvanus,  silvanus;  It.  Sr  Sp. 
silvano  ;  Fr.  silvain.}  A  fabled  deity  of  the 
woods ;  a  god  of  the  woods  ;  a  satyr :  a  faun  ;  — 
perhaps  sometimes  used  for  a  rustic. 

Her  private  orchards,  walled  on  every  side, 

To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  denied.  Pope. 

SYL' VAN-ITE,  re.    {Min.)  Native  tellurium.  Dana. 

SYL-VAT'JO,  a.     Sylvan,     [r.]  Booth. 

SYL-VES'TRI-AN,  it.     Sylvan,     [r.]  Gay. 

SYL-yi-J'JVJE,  n.pl.  [L.  s^ZKj'a,  a  forest.]  (Or- 
nith.)  See  Sylvin^.  Nuitall. 

SYL'VIC-A^'ID,  re.  One  of  the  two  resins  of 
which  the  brown  variety  of  common  rosin,  or 
colophony,  consists.  It  crystallizes  from  its 
solution  in  hot  alcohol  in  rhombic  prisms  or 
plates.  Miller. 

SYL-Vl'1-D.a:,  n.  pi.  {Ornith.)  A  family  of  pas- 
serine birds ;  warblers  &c.  Baird. 

SYL-vi'JVJE,  re.  pi.  {Ornith.)  A  sub-fainily  of 
passerine  birds  ;  warblers  ;  Luscininie.     Baird, 

SY'MAR,  n.    See  SiMAR.  Byron. 

SYM'BAL,  n.     A  cymbal.  Clarke. 

SYM'BOL,  re.  [Gr.  abiiffoXov ;  o-u^/JdMai,  to  throw 
or  cast  together  ;  0-61',  with,  and  (i&XXw,  to  throw ; 
L.  symbolus ;  It.  §  Sp.  simbolo  ;  Fr.  symbok.] 

1.  Any  thing  cognizable  by  the  senses  that 
represents  something  moral  or  intellectual ;  an 
emblem ;  a  type  ;  a  sign  ;  a  token. 

Salt,  as  incorruptible,  was  the  symbol  of  friendship.    Srovyiie. 
Words  are  the  signs  and  symbols  of  things.  South. 

/!®=-  Symbol  is  a  general  term  embracing  all  the 
varieties  of  hieroglyphics,  types,  enigmas,  emblems, 
&c.  The  cross  was  the  most  noted  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian symbols.  The  Trinity  was  frequently  repre- 
sented by  a  triangle  with  a  circle, -and  the  mortality 
of  man  by  a  skull  and  cross  bones.    Britton. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  creed  or  formulary  of  religious 
belief ;  an  abstract  or  compendium. 

The  symbol  of  our  faith.  Baker, 

H^lt  seems  that  creeds  were  termed  symbols  by 

early  ecclesiastical  writers,  either  because  (as  Augiis- 


A    E    I    O    U,  y,  long;  A,  t,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;  A,  ?,  (,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure  ;    fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    h£iR,   HER; 
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tine  says)  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity are  collected  in  them,  or  from  tlie  traditional 
Btory  related  by  Rufinus,  that  the  creed  caHed  tlie 
Apostles'  Creed  was  formed  by  each  of  them  contrib- 
uting a  sentence.     Brande. 

3.  A  memorial ;  a  memento,     [n.]     Spenser. 

4.  A  mark  or  character  used  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion, or  to  represent  any  thing.  P.  Ci/c. 

5.  f  A  contribution  to  a  common  stock. 

Happy  are  they  who  put  in  the  greatest  eyntbol.     Bp.  Taylor. 

6.  t  Lot ;  sentence  of  adjudication.      Taylor. 
Syn.  —  See  Figure. 

Chemical  syjiibols,  abbreviations  for  expressing  the 
chemical  composition  of  bodies,  consisting  of  the  in- 
itial letters  of  the  Latin  names  of  elementary  sub- 
stances, with  an  additional  letter  when  the  names  of 
two  or  mure  substances  begin  witli  the  same  letter, 
figures  or  dots  mdicating  the  number  of  equivalents, 
certain  algebraic  signs,  &c.  Thus  the  formula 
KO,  2  CrOg  denotes  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of 
chromic  acid  and  one  of  potash,  or  bichromate  of 
potash  ;  CrOg,  denoting  a  compound  of  one  equivalent 
of  chromium  and  tliree  of  oxygen, or  chromic  acid, and 
KO  denoting  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  potas- 
sium {Kalium)  and  one  of  oxygen,  or  potash.    Miller. 

SYM-BOL'IC,  }  a.      [Gr.  avfi^oliKbr,  It.  ^  Sp. 

SyM-BOTj'(-CAL,  >  simbolico  ;     Ft.    sijmholique.'] 

Serving  as  a  symbol ;  representative  ;  typical ; 

emblematic ;  significative.  Pleydell. 

The  sacrament  is  arepresentation  of  Christ's  death  by  such 
BUmbolical  actions  as  he  appointed.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Symbolical  hooks^  (Theol.)  books  containing  the 
creeds  and  confessions  of  different  churclies.  Brande. 
—  Symbolic  delivery.  (Law.)  the  delivery  of  a  thing  by 
delivering  anotlier  tiling  which  is  taken  to  be  the  sym- 
bol of  it,  as  the  delivery  of  goods  in  a  warehouse  by 
delivering  the  key  of  tlie  warehouse.  BurriU. — 
Symbolic  notation^  \Chem.)  a  system  of  chemical  sym- 
bols for  expressing  tlie  composition  of  bodies  and 
representing  their  reactions.  Miller. 

SYM-B6L'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  symbolic  manner  ; 
by  symbols;  by  signs;  typically.  Browne. 

SYM-BOL'JCS,  n.  pi.    Symbolism.  Clarke. 

SYM'BpL-I§M,  71.     1.  An  exposition  or  compari- 
son of  symbols  or  creeds.  Robertson. 
2.  {Chetn.)  A  knitting  together  or  union  of 
parts  or  ingredients.  Smart. 

SYM'BOL-iST,  n.  One  who  uses  symbols.  Ch.  Ob. 

SYM-BOL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  symbolizing ; 
representation  by  symbols.  Browne. 

SYM'BOL-IZE,  V.  n.  [Fr.  symboUser.]  \i.  sym- 
bolized; pp.  SYMBOLIZIXG,  SYMBOLIZED.]    To 

have  a  typical  resemblance  ;  to  be  symbolical ; 
to  resemble  ;  to  have  something  in  common. 

The  soul  is  such  that  it  strangely  sijmbolizes  with  the  thing 
it  mightily  desires.  South. 

SYM'BOL-iZE,  u.  a.     1.  To  represent  by  a  symbol. 

Some  ai/nibolize  the  same  from  the  mystery  of  its  colors. 

Browne. 

2.  To  make  symbolical  or  representative. 

There  want  not  some  who  have  symbolized  the  apple  of 
Paradise  into  such  constructions.  Browne. 

S'YM-BO-LO^'I-CAL,  a.  Skilled  in,  resembling, 
or  pertaining  to,  symbology.  Clarke. 

SYM-BOL'p-gJiST,  u.  One  skilled  in  symbols  or 
symbology.  Clarke . 

SYM-BOL'P-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  abfx(iolov,  a  symbol,  and 
V.oyof,  a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  trea- 
tise on,  symbols.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

+  SYM'Mg-TRAL,  a.    Symmetrical.  More. 

SYM-MET'RT-AN,  n.  One  studious  of  proportion 
or  symmetry ;  a  symmetrist.  Sidney. 

SYM-MBT'RT-CAL,  a.  [It.  simmetrico;  Sp.  si- 
metrico  ;  Fr.  symetrique.'] 

1.  Having  symmetry ;  having  the  parts  in  due 
proportion  ;  proportionate  ;  proportional. 

A  symmetrical  assemblage  of  beautiful  features.    Ckesterjleld. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  flowers  which  have  an  equal 
number  of  parts  of  each  sort,  or  in  each  set  or 
circle  of  organs.  Gray. 

Symmetrical  solids,  (Qeom.)  two  solids,  such  that 
when  they  are  placed  on  two  sides  of  the  same  plane, 
for  every  point  in  the  surface  of  the  one,  there  is  a 
corresponding  point  in  the  surface  of  the  other,  in  the 
same  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  it.  The  solids,  when  so  placed,  are  said 
to  bo  symmetrically  fiituated  with  regard  to  the  plane. 
They  have  equal  sohd  contents,  but  do  not  coincide 
by  superposition.  Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge 

JS^  A  curve  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a 
straight  line  when  its  points,  taken  in  pairs,  are  sym- 
metrically disposed  with  respect  to  it.  —  In  analysis, 


an  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  two  let- 
ters when  the  places  of  those  two  letters  may  be 
changed  without  changing  tlie  expression,  Danes. 

SYM-MET'RI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  symmetrical 
"manner;  with  due  proportion  of  parts.  Bailey. 
/[ftT"  Two  points  kxq-  symmetrically  disposed  with 
respect  to  a  straight  line  wjien  tlicy  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  line,  and  equally  distant  from  it,  so  that 
a  straight  line  joining  them  intersects  the  given  line, 
and  is  at  right  angles  to  it.     Davies. 

SYM-MET'RI-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
'symmetrical;  proportion  of  parts.  Clarke. 

SYM-lVI5;-TRi"CIAN  (sim-e-trish'un),  7t.  A  sym- 
metrian ;  a  symmetrist.  Holinshed. 

SYM'M^-TRIST,  n.    A  symmetrician.        Wotton. 

SYM'M^-TRiZE,  V.  a.  To  make  symmetrical ;  to 
reduce  to  symmetry.  Burke. 

SlfM'M^-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  cvix/xerpia  ;  cOv,  with,  to- 
gether, a.n6.  ^irpov,  measure;  L.  synunetria'.  It. 
simmetHa ;  Sp.  simetria  ;  Fr.  symetrie.']  Agree- 
ment of  one  part  with  another,  or  with  the 
whole ;  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other  or  to 
the  whole  ;  proportion  ;  harmony. 

The  size  and  stature,  the  structure  and  use  of  every  part, 
and  the  symmetnj  of  the  whole.  Waterlanrf, 

Syn. —  Symmetry  and  proportion  both  signify  a  due 
adjustment  or  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  otJier,  or  to 
the  whole  ;  but  proportion  is  of  more  extensive  appli- 
cation, being  applied  to  every  thing  which  admits  of 
dimensions  and  adaptation  of  parts.  Proportion  of 
limbs,  of  the  head  to  the  body,  of  all  the  parts ; 
symmetry  of  features  ;  harmony  of  parts. 

SYM-PA-THET'IC,  )  „.     [n.  ^  Sp.  shnpatico ; 

SYM-PA-THET'I-CAL,  )  Fr.  sympathiqice.] 

1.  iPertaining  to,  expressing,  or  producing, 
sympathy.    "  Sytnpathetic  bond."   Roscommon. 

2.  Having  sympathy;  feeling  with,  or  for, 
another  or  others  ;  compassionate  ;  tender. 

Your  symimthetic  heart  she  hopes  to  move.  Prior. 

3.  {Med.)  Noting  an  affection  that  supervenes 
without  any  morbific  cause  acting  directly  on 
the  organ,  but  by  the  reaction  of  some  other 
organ  primarily  affected.  Dunglison. 

Itching  of  the  nose  is  a  sj/mpatlietic  affection,  produced  by 
irritation  in  the  intestinal  canal.  ^Dunglison. 

Sympathetic  ink,  a  kind  of  ink,  as  the  aqueous  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  cobalt,  with  which  characters 
may  be  traced  on  paper  that  are  invisible  when  cold, 
but  become  visible  by  exposure  to  heat,  and  again 
fade,  when  cooled,  by  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
air.  MilleT.  —  Sympathetic  powder,  a  powder  once 
supposed  to  cure  a  wound,  if  applied  to  tlie  weapon 
that  inflicted  it,  or  even  to  a  portion  of  the  bloody 
clothes.  Dumrlison.  —  Sympathetic  sounds,  sounds  pro- 
duced by  tlie  vibrations  excited  in  solid  bodies,  as 
cords,  by  the  vibrations  of  other  solid  bodies  propa- 
gated through  the  air.     Young. 

SYM-PA-THET'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  sympathetic 
manner ;  with,  or  from,  sympathy.         Warton. 

S"YM'PA-THIST,  n.  One  who  feels  sympathy;  a 
sympathizing  person ;  a  sympathizer.  ColeHdge. 

SYM'PA-THIZE,  v.  n.  [Gr.  cvinraOio)  ;  It.  simpa- 
tizzare  ;  Sp.  simpatlzar  ;  Fr.  sympathiser. — 
See  Sympathy.]  [i.  sympathized  ;  pp.  sym- 
pathizing, SYMPATHIZED.] 

1.  To  feel  with  another,  or  in  consequence  of 
what  another  feels  ;  to  have  or  feel  sympathy; 
to  have  common  or  mutual  feeling. 

Their  countrymen  were  particularly  attentive  to  all  their 
story,  and  sympathized  with  their  heroes  in  all  their  adven- 
tures. Addison. 
Who,  when  he  reads  a  city  stormed,  forbears 
To  feel  her  woes  and  sym,pathize  in  tears.  Pitt. 

2.  t  To  agree  ;  to  fit ;  to  harmonize. 

Blue  and  yellow  are  two  colors  which  sympathize.  Dryden. 

t  S^M'PA-THIZE,  V.  a.   To  suffer  for  in  common. 

By  this  .v/mpatJiized  one  day's  error.  Shak. 

S"YM'PA-THIZ-^R,  n.     One  who  sympathizes. 
SYM'PA-THY,   n._     [Gr.  cvnT:6deta,  from  oCp,  with, 

and  TT69og,  passion,  feeling;  L.  sympathia;    It. 

§  Sp.  simpatia;  Fr.  sympathie.'] 

1.  _  Fellow-feeling  ;  mutual  sensibility  ;  the 
quality  of  being  affected  by  another's  affection  ; 

■  —compassion ;  commiseration ;  condolence  ; 
pity  ;  tenderness. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  souls  which  fits  them  for 
each  other.  Sliele. 

Simtpathy  is  one  main  engine  by  which  the  orator  operates 
on  the  passions.  J),-.  Campbell. 

Sympathy  ...  an  inward  feelinp  which  is  excited  by  the 
particular  and  extraordinary  situation  of  another.         Cogan. 

2.  An  agreement  of  affections,  likings,  tastes, 
temperaments,  pleasures,  sufferings,  &c. 


You  are  not  young;  no  more  am  I:  go  to,  then,  there's 
sympathy.    You  are  merry;  so  am  I:  ha  I  ha!  then  there's 
more  simpat/iy.    You  love  sack,  and  so  do  I:  would  you  de- 
sire better  sympathy 'f  Shak. 
Sympathy  in  years,  manners,  and  beauties.             Shak. 

3.  Correspondence;  correlation;  preestab- 
lished  harmony ;  mutual  adaptation ;  reciproci- 
ty; affinity;  concert;  union. 

There  ia  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds.  Coicper. 

4.  (Med.)  The  correspondence  of  affections  or 
sensations  between  different  parts  or  organs  of 
the  body,  so  that  an  affection  of  one  is  trans- 
mitted, secondarily,  to  the  others,  or  to  one  of 
the  others ;  the  suffering  together  of  parts. 

A  knowledge  of  tlie  particular  sympathies  between  differ- 
ent organs  throws  light  on  the  etiology  of  diseases,  their  seat, 
and  the  particular  organ  towards  which  our  therapeutical 
means  should  be  directed.  Dunglison. 

5.  {Fine  Arts.)  Mutual  conformity  of  parts ; 
effective  union  or  harmony  of  colors.     Brande. 

Sympathy  of  clocks,  a  name  applied  to  the  phenom- 
enon of  two  clocks  which  rest  on  the  same  support, 
modifying  each  other's  motions,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  per- 
fect coincidence  in  all  of  them.  Young^. 

Syn. —  See  Pity. 

SYM-PEP'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  aii',  with,  and  -iccro),  to 
ripen,  to  digest.]     {Med.)  Coction.    Dunglison, 

SYM-PHON'IC,  a.  {Mus.)  Relating  to,  or  resem- 
bling, a  symphony;  syniphonious.  Dwight. 

SYM-PHO'Nl-OUS,  a.  1.  Agreeing  in  sound  ;  har- 
monious ;  consonant :  accordant ;  concordant. 


Followed  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
Symphomous  of  ten  thousand  harps. 


Milton. 
Warner- 


2.  {Mus.)  Symphonic. 

SYM'PHO-NlST,  71.  [Fr.  sympkoniste.']  {Mus.) 
A  composer  of  symphonies.  Dwight. 

SYM'PHO-NIZE,  V.  n.  To  agree  ;  to  harmonize  ; 
to  accord;  to  correspond,     [ii.]  Boyle. 

SYM'PHO-NY  (sim'fo-ne),  n.  [Gr.  ovii(p(ovia ;  chv, 
with,  and  ipuiv^,  the  voice ;  L.  symphonia  \  It,  § 
Sp.  sinfonia  ;  Fr.  symphonic.']    {Mus.) 

1.  An  elaborate  composition  for  a  complete 
instrumental  orchestra,  usually  consisting  of 
four,  or  at  the  least  three,  distinct  movements  ; 
—  first,  an  allegro,  or  quick  movement,  in 
sonata  form,  sometimes  opening  with  a  brief 
introduction  in  slow  time  ;  second,  a  slow  move- 
ment, as  andante,  largo,  or  adagio,  in  which  a 
theme  is  varied;  third,  a  minuet,  with  its  trio, 
or,  in  modern  usage,  a  scherzo  ;  lastly,  a  finale  in 
rapid  time,  -written  in  the  rondo  form.    Dtmght. 

it^  The  term  symphony  is  also  applied  to  large  or- 
chestral compositions  in  a  freer  style,  sometimes  with 
voices,  as  descriptive  or  programme  symphonies^  ode 
symphonies,  &.c.     Dwight.  '• 

2.  A  comparatively  short  introductory,  inter- 
mediate, or  concluding  instrumental  passage  in 
a  vocal  composition.  Warner. 

3.  An  ancient  musical  instrument,  supposed 
to  have  been  of  the  drum  kind.  Dioight. 

4.  Anciently,  a  vocal  composition,  or  a  com- 
position vocal  and  instrumental.  Warner. 

5.  A  concordance  of  tones ;  a  concert  of  voices 
or  instruments  ;  a  harmony  of  mingled  sounds  ; 
consonance;  concert;  consent;  harmony 

Alcarned  searcher  from  Pythagoras's  school,  where  it  was 
a  maxim  that  the  images  of  all  things  are  latent  in  numbers, 
determines  the  coineliest  proportion  between  breadths  and 
heights,  reducing  symmetry  to  si/mphony,  and  the  harmony 
of  sound  to  a  kind  of  harmony  in  sight.  Wotton. 

And  let  the  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow, 

And.  with  your  ninefold  harmony. 

Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  sj/mphotiy.      Milton. 

SYM-PHY^'5-AL,  a.  {Med.)  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
symphysis.  Smart. 

SYM-PHY^-^-OT'O-MY,  )  „.     [Qr.  ch,.4>vai,,  sym- 

SYM-PHY§-OT'0-MY,  >  physis,  and  rif^vw,  to 
cut.]  {Surg.)  The  operation  of  dividing  the 
symphysis  ;  the  Sigaultian  operation. Z)?m^/250?i. 

SYM'PI-IY-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  avf^(l>v<7ii ;  abv,  with,  and 
00(1),  to  grow.]  {Anat.)  A  union  of  bones,  or 
the  bond  of  such  union  :  — union  of  parts  pre- 
viously separated;  coalescence:  — point  of  un- 
ion between  two  parts;  commissure:  —  attach- 
ment of  one  part  to  another  ;  insertion. 

Dimgliso7i. 

SYM-PI-?-SOM'5-T5R,  n.  [Gr.  irvprni^u,  to  com- 
press, and  fifrpov,  a  measure.]  A  very  sensi- 
tive instrument  for  indicating  the  amount  and 
variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  by  its  effect 
in  compressing  a  column  of  an  elastic  gas  en- 
closed in  a  tube. 
jggf  The  sympiesomcter  consists  of  a  vertical  glass 
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tube  terminated  above  by  an  oblong  bulb, 
and  bent  upwards  at  its  lower  extremity, 
and  expanding  into  a  cistern  open  at  top. 
Tile  bulb  and  upper  part  of  the  tube  contain 
hydrogen  gas  ;  tlie  lower  part  and  the  cistern 
contain  colored  oil  of  almonds.  As  the  press- 
ure of  the  atmosphere  varies,  the  enclosed 
hydrogen  expands  or  contracts  by  propor- 
tional but  large  quantities,  and  the  liquid  ac- 
cordingly either  rises  or  falls  in  the  tube, 
through  large  spaces.  A  scale  is  attached, 
so  graduated  that  the  indications  of  the  in- 
strument corrected  for  temperature  (as  ob- 
served by  a  thermometer  not  represented  in 
the  figure)  correspond  with  those  of  a  mercu- 
rial barometer.      The  sensitiveness  of  this 

instrument  renders  it  valuable  at  sea,  but  for      

delicate  meteorological  researches  it  is  inferior  to  the 
mercurial  barometer,  in  consequence,  chiefly,  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  hydrogen  gas  by  the  oil.  ^die.  JVickoi, 

Sif  M'PL^-SITB,  «.  {Mill.)  A  mineral,  commonly 
of  a  pale  indigo  color,  and  supposed  to  be  an 
arseniate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  Dana, 

SYM'PLO-CE,  n.  [Gr.  mf,T:?.oK/i ;  cbv,  with,  and 
TiXoKi'if  a  twining  or  knitting.]  (Rhef.)  A  figure 
according  to  which  several  sentences  or  clauses 
have  the  same  beginning  and  ending.        Crahb. 

II  SYM-PO'§I-AC  (sjm-p5'ze-&k  or  sjm-po'zhe-Sk) 
[sjm-po'zs-ak,  F.  K.  Sm.  R,  Wh, ;  sjm-po'zhe-ak, 
W.  X],  a.  [Gr.  avuiraaiaKdi  \  uvjiTrdinov,  a  drink- 
ing-party  ;  L.  symposiacus  ;  Fr.  symposiaquc.'] 
Relating  to  a  symposium  or  compotation  ;  re- 
lating to  merry-makings  ;  convivial ;  festive. 
The  ancient  custom  of  symposiac  meetinge.  Browne. 

II  SYJVI-PO'§I-AC,  n.  A  convivial  meeting  and 
conversation,  as  of  philosophers.         Chambers. 

II  SYM-PO'§!-ARjEH,  n.  [Gr.  mixiroalap^as  ;  (tv/^ttS- 
aiov,  a  banquet,  and  a,o;^w,  to  preside  ov.er.]  The 
ruler  or  master  of  a  symposium,  or  feast, 

Ab  Alexander  jind  CiesaT  were  born  for  conquest,  so  was 
Johnson  for  the  office  of  a  syiupvaiarcllt  to  preside  in  all  con- 
versations, tiir  J.  Hawkins. 

||SYM-P0'§I-AST,  n.  One  who  drinks  or  makes 
rnerry  with  another.  Qit.  Rev. 

II  SYlVI-PO'§I-UM  (sjm-po'ze-am  or  sim-po'zhe-ilm), 
n,  [L,,  from  Gr.  twinzicnov ;  tru/iitivw,  to  drink  to- 
gether ;  dbvj  with,  and  mvui,  to  drink.]  A 
drinking  together ;  a  merry-making ;  a  feast ;  a 
banquet.     "This -goWte  symposium."     Warton. 

SifMP'TOM  (sim'tom),  n.  [Gr.  cbfitrTiafia,  an  acci- 
dent, a  symptom  ;  ffy/iTr/Trroj,  to  fall  together  ;  to 
befall;  (t6v,  together,  with,  and  ninrai,  to  fall; 
It.  5f  Sp.  smtoma  ;  Fr.  symptome.'] 

1.  Something  which  happens  concurrently 
with  something  else,  by  which  the  presence  of 
the  latter  is  indicated  ;  an  attendant  phenome- 
non ;  an  indication  ;  a  sign  ;  a  mark  ;  a  token. 

It  has  become  almost  fashionable  to  stigmatize  such  senti- 
ments as  no  better  than  empty  declamation;  but  it  is  an  ill 
symptom,  and  peculiar  to  modem  times.  Cowper. 

2.  (Med.)  Any  change  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  which  is  connected  with  morbific  influ- 
ence ;    any  thing  which  indicates  the  state  of 

-,  health  or  of  disease. 

It  is  by  the  ageresnte  and  succession  of  symptoms  that  a 
disease  is  detecteln  The  term  *^ symptoms  of  symptonts"  has 
been  used  for  the  effects  which  result  from  the  syiiiploms  of  a 
disease,  but  which  eU'ects  are  not  essentially  connected  with 
the  disease  itself.  Buitylison. 

Syn.  —  See  Mark. 
SYMP-TO-MAT'IC  (sim-to-mSt'ik),  )  „.   [Gr.  trofiiT- 
SYIMP-TO-MAT'I-CAL  (sim-to-),        '  ™/<n;ri/cii(  ;  It. 
<^  Sp.  sintomatico  ;  Fr.  symptoiyiatlqiie.'] 

1.  Relating  to  symptoms  ;  happening  concur- 
rently with  something  else  ;  indicative. 

The  one  is  but  symptomatical,  or,  at  most,  secondary  in 
relation  to  the  other.  JioyU. 

2.  {Med.)  Noting  that  which  is  a_  symptom 
of  some  other  affection  ;  —  opposed  to  idiopathic. 
"A  symptomatic  disease."  Dunglison. 

SYiVIP-TO-MAT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  nature  of 
a  symptom ;  by  symptoms.  Wiseman, 

S'fMP-TOM-A-TOL'p-pY,  n,  [Gr.  cbuvTwiia,  a 
sympto'm,  and  Uyot,  a.  discourse;  Fr.  sympto- 
matoloffie.}  {Med.)  That  branch  of  pathology 
which  treats  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases;^  the 
doctrine  of  symptoms.  Dunglison, 

SYN-i3ER'5-SIS  (sin-gr'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  cvvaifiicts  \ 
'amai(,i(.i,  to  grasp  ;  civ,  together,  and  aSp^w,  to 
take.]  {Gram.)  The  union  of  two  syllables  into 
one;  synecphonesis  ; — opposed  to  rfifErcsw ;  as 
Js'rael'toT  Is'ra-el. 


Synallaxis  garrulus 


G.  Brown. 


SYN'A-GO^'I-CAL,    a. 
synagogue. 


Of,   or  pertaining  to,  a 
Bhunt. 


SYN'A-g6gUE  (sju'j-g6g),  n.  [Gr.  ativayasyfi,  an 
assembly  ;  mji/dyu,  to  lead  or  bring  together ; 
aiiv,  together,  and  liyu,  to  lead;  L.  synagoga; 
It.  §  Sp.  sinagoga  ;  Fr.  synagogue.'] 

1.  A  religious  assembly  or  congregation  of 
the  Jews.  Acts  ix.  2. 

2.  A  Jewish  place  or  house  of  worship. 

lie  hath  built  us  a  synagoyue.  Luke  vii.  5. 

The  Jews  had  no  synagogues  before  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. Frideaux. 
Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue.  Shak. 

The  great  synagogue,  (Jewish  Ant.)  a  name  applied 
in  the  Talmud  to  an  assembly  or  synod  presided  over 
by  Ezra,  and  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  alleged  to  have  been  engaged  in  restoring  and 
reforming  the  worship  of  the  temple  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews'from  Babylon.  Kitto. 

SYN-A-LE'PHA,  n.     See  Synalcepha.     Johnson. 

S"yN-AL-L.4G-MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  mi/aAAay/iariKiij  ; 
avv&).7.(iyiia,  a  contract ;  avvall&uofii,  to  inter- 
change with,  to  negotiate  with;  obv,  together 
with,  and  aXlfiaow,  to  change  ;  It.  sinallagmati- 
co\  ¥v.  synallagmatiqiie.]  {Citil Laio.)  Noting 
a  contract  which  binds  the  parties  to  each  other 
by  mutual  obligations ;  bilateral.  Bouvier, 

SfjV-ML-LjlX-I'M;M,  n.  pi. 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of 
tenuirostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres  and  family 
Certhidce  ;  sharp-tails. 

Gray. 

SYN-A-LCE'PHA  (sin-ii-le'f»),  n.  [Gr.  avvaloiijifi ; 
aiiva?.ii(pw,  to  smooth  over,  to  unite ;  cbv;  to- 
gether, and  a>.tl(fiw,  to  besmear,  to  gloss  over; 
It.  .S;  Sp.  sinakfa ;  Fr.  synaUphe.]  {Classi- 
cal Pros.)  The  principle  or  usage  by  which, 
when  a  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  or  a  diphthong, 
and  the  next  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  final  vow- 
el or  diphthong  of  the  first  is  cut  off,  and  the 
final  syllable  of  the  one  runs  into  the  first  of  the 
other  ;  as,  ill*  ego,  for  illg  ego ;  —  written  also 
synalepha.  Andi'ews. 

SYN-AN'TH^E-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  chv,  together,  and 
&v0sp6^,  flowery.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  stamens 
united  by  their  anthers  into  a  sheath  surround- 
ing the  style  ;  syngenesious.  Balfour. 

SYN-An'THOUS,  a.  [Gr.  cbv,  with,  and  SvSa;,  a 
flower.]  {Bot.)  Noting  plants  whose  flowers 
and  leaves  appear  at  the  same  time.      Lindley. 

SYN'AR-jCHY,  n.  [Gr.  covapx^a;  (njKifJ:)^!),  to  rule 
jointly  wit"h;  cbv,  together  with,  and  ap;^w,  to 
rule.]     Joint  sovereignty,     [n.]        Stackjtouse. 

SYN-AR-THKO'DI-AL,  a.  {Anat.)  Of,  or  per- 
taining to,  synarthrosis.  Dunglison. 

SYN-AR-THRO'S{S,  n.  [Gr.  miva(i9fu>ci;,  a  being 
joined  together  ;  cvvapdpdot,  to  link  together  ;  cbv, 
together,  and  apOj^ov,  a  joint.]  {Anat.)  A  close 
conjunction  of  two  bones  ;  an  immovable  articu- 
lation, as  of  sutures.  Dunglison. 

SY-NAX'JS,  n.  [Gr.  cbva^t;,  an  assembly  ;  cniyw, 
"to  lead  together  ;  cvv,  together,  and  ayw,  to 
lead.]     A  synagogue  ;  a  congregation.    Taylor. 

SYN-CAR'PI-tJM,  n.  {Bot.)  An  aggregate  fruit, 
"with  a  slender  receptacle,  in  which  the  ovaries 
cohere  into  a  solid  mass.  Lindley. 

SYN-CAR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  cbv,  together,  and  Kapiros, 
"a  fruit.]  ( Bot.)  Noting  pistils  and  fruit  composed 
of  several  carpels  consolidated  into  one.   Gray. 

SYN-CAT-e-GOR-15-MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  cbv,  with, 
and  Karny^pritia,  a  predicate.]  {Logic.)  Noting 
words,  such  as  adverbs,  prepositions.  Sec,  which 
cannot  be  employed  by  themselves  as  terms,  but 
require  to  be  conjoined  with  other  words. iJranrfe. 

SYN-jCHON-DRO'SIS  (sing-kon-dro'sis),  n.  [Gr.  cbv, 
with,  and  ;^6i'^pos,  a  cartilage.]  {Anat.)  The 
union  or  articulation  of  bones  by  an  interven- 
ing cartilage  or  gristle.  Dunglison. 

SYN-CHON-DROT'0-MY,  a.  [Gr.  cbv,  together, 
j(6v&po^,  a  cartilage,  and  Tsfivto,  to  cut.]  {Surg.) 
Symphyseotomy.  Dunglison. 

SSn-CHO-RE'SIS  (sing-ko-re'sis),  n.  [Gr.  triij',  with, 
and  j^wpvcig,  an  admission.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure 
wherein  an  argument  is  scoffingly  conceded,  for 
the  purpose  of  retorting  more  pointedly.  Crahb. 

SYN'BHEQ-NAL  (sing'kro-njl),  a.  [Gr.  cbv,  with, 
and  XP'^'"^'  ttme;  Fr.  synchronal.]  Happening 
at  the  same  time ;  belonging  to  the  same  time  ; 
contemporaneous  ;  coeval ;  simultaneous  ;  syn- 
chronical ;  synchronous ;  synchronistic.     More. 


Sf  N'jEHRO-NAL,  re.  That  which  happens  at  the 
same  time,  or  which  belongs  to  the  same  time, 
with  another  thing.  More. 

.SYN-BHRON'J-CAL,  a.  [Fr.  synchronique.']  Hap- 
'pening  at  the  same  time  ;  synchronal ;  synchro- 
nous ;  synchronistic.  —  See  SYNCHRONAL.iJoyfe. 

SYN-jGHRON'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  synchronical 
"manner;  simultaneously.  Belsham. 

SYN'€HRO-Nif  M  (sing'kro-nizm,  82),  re.  [Gr.  cbv, 
with,  and  xpiivos,  time  ;  Fr.  synchronisme.] 

1.  The  concurrence  in  time  of  two  or  more 
events ;  simiiltaneousness  ;  contemporaneous- 
ness ;  synchronization ;  contemporaneity. 

The  coherence  and  synchronism  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
Mosaical  chronology.  Hale. 

2.  A  tabular  arrangement  of  history  accord- 
ing to  dates,  by  which  contemporary  or  synchro- 
nous persons  and  things  of  different  countries 
are  brought  together.  Brande. 

3.  {Painting.)  The  representation  of  several 
events,  or  of  several  successive  moments  of  an 
event,  or  history,  in  the  same  picture.  Fairholt. 

S'YN-€HRO-NlS'T!C,  a.  Happening  at  the  same 
time ;  synchronal ;  synchronical.  Ball. 

SYN-€HRO-NI-ZA'TION,  n.  Simultaneousness ; 
synchronism.  Clissold. 

SYN'jBHRO-NIZE  (sing'krn-niz,  82),  v.  re.  [).  syn- 
chronized ;    pp.    SYXCHIION'IZING,    SYNOHIIO- 

NIZED.]      To  concur  in  time ;  to  be  simultane- 
ous or  synchronous;  to  happen  simultaneously. 

All  these  synchronize  with  the  iirst  six  trumpets.        More. 

SYN-jCHRO-NOL'O-gJY  (sing-kro-nol'o-jP),  «■  [Gr. 
cbv,  together,  xf''^'"'i>  time,  and  Uyoi,  a  discourse.] 
Contemporaneous  chronology.         Crosthwaite. 

SYN'jeilRO-NOtrS  (sing'kro-niis,  82),  a.  [Gr.  cCv, 
Avith,  and  XP^""^'  ti™^-]  Happening  at  the  same 
time;  synchronical;  synchronal.  Belsham. 

S?"N'€HY  SIS  (sing'ke-sis),  re.  [Gr.  rtv, together, 
and  ;t6crif,  a  pouring  out,  a  stream  ;  ;^£w,  to  pour.] 

1.  A  confusion  ;  a  derangement.  Todd, 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  confused  or  disordered  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  a  sentence.  Knatchbvll. 

3.  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye,  which  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  or  confusion  of  the  humors  : 
—  a  morbid  state  of  the  vitreous  humor,  in  which 
it  becomes  fluid.  Dunglison. 

SYN'CI-PUT,  re.    {Anat.)    See  Sinciput.  Crabb. 

SYN-CLl'NAL,        }  a.     [Gr.  my/cAiVoi,  to  incline 

SYN-CLIN'H'AL,  )  together;  cbv,  together,  and 
"/tAiVu,  to  bend.]  {Geol.)  Noting  a  common,  cen- 
tral imaginary  line,  in  which  the  tilted  stra'a  of 
the  two  sides  of  a  valley  may  be  supposed  to 
meet ;  the  line  of  depression  between  two  an- 
ticlinal axes  ;  —  opposed  to  anticlinal. 

Lyell.     Ansted. 

SYN 'CO-PAL  (sing'k9-p?l,  82),  a.  {Med.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  syncope.  Dunglison. 

SYN'CO-PATE  (sing'ko-pat,  82),  V.  a.  [i.  SYNCO- 
PATED ;  pp.  SYNCOPATING,  SYNCOPATED.] 

1.  {Gram.)  To  contract,  as  a  word,  by  syn- 
cope ;  to  abbreviate  by  omitting  one  or  more 
letters  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  Camden. 

2.  {Mtis.)  To  divide  so  that  notes  commen- 
cing on  unaccented,  shall  end  on  accented  parts 
of  a  measure.  Dwight. 

SYN'CO-PAT-PD,  p.  a.  1.  {Gram.)  Contracted 
or  abbreviated,  as  a  word  by  syncope. 

2.  {Mas.)  Consisting  of  notes  beginning  on 
unaccented,  and  ending  on  accented,  parts  of  a 
measure;  as,  "  A  syncopated  passage."  Dwight. 

SYN-CO-PA'TION,  n.  1.  '{Gram.)  The  contrac- 
tion of  a  word  by  taking  one  or  more  letters 
from  the  middle.  Andrews. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  division  of  a  measure  or  a 
passage  in  such  a  manner  that  notes,  begun  on 
unaccented  or  weak  parts  of  the  measure,  shall 
end  on  accented  or  strong  parts;  the  use  of 
syncope. —  See  Syncope.  Dwight. 

S"YN'CO-PJp  (sing'ko-pe),  re.  [Gr.  cvyKOTrfi,  a  cut- 
ting short,  a  swoon  ;  o-uy/coTrrw,  to  beat  together, 
to  weary ;  chv,  together,  and  Kditrm,  to  smite,  to 
cut ;  L.  syncope,  syncopa ;  It.  sincope  Sp.  sin- 
copa ;  Fr.  syncope.] 

1.  {Gram.)  The  omission  of  a  letter  or  sylla- 
ble in  the  middle  of  a  word ;  as,  e'ere,  for  eveti ; 
ne'er,  for  never  ;  medicine,  for  medicine.  Johnson. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  cutting  off  the  last  half  of  one 
note  and  the  first  half  of  the  next  note,  and  unit- 


A    E,  i,  O,  V,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  1,  6,  it,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HEIR,  HKR  ; 
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ing  these  two  halves  into  one,  which  thus  begins 
on  a  weak  or  unaccented,  and  ends  on  a  strong 
or  accented,  part  of  the  measure.        '.   Dwight. 

3.  {Med.)  A  fainting  fit ;  a  swoon ;  a  com- 
plete and  sudden  loss  of  sensation  and  motion, 
with  diminution  or  suspension  of  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart,  and  of  respiration.  Dunglison. 

4.  A  sudden  pause  or  ceasing,  a  shortening; 
a  dropping  or  falling;  suspension;  suspense. 

Kevelry,  and  dance,  and  show 
Suffer  a  syncope  and  solemn  pause.  Cowper. 

SYN'CO-PiST  (sing'kg-pist),  /t.  One  who  synco- 
pates,, or  uses  syncope.  Spectator. 

S'V'N'CO-PIZE,  V.  u.  To  syncopate,  [k.]  Dalgariio. 

SYN'CRA-Ti§M,  n.     Syncretism.         Richardson. 

S'Y'N'CR.lg-TIC,  a.  Blending  different  systems  of 
religion  or  philosophy.  Smart. 

S'^N'CR^-TI^M,  n.  [Gr.  cvyKpr^rta^idSi  the  union  of 
two  parties  against  a  third,  as  the  Cretan  towns 
against  a  common  foe  ;  auv,  together,  and  kpjjtI- 
^w,  to  act  like  the  Cretans.]  The  jumbling  to- 
gether of  different  philosophical  or  theological 
systems  into  one;  without  due  regard  to  their  con- 
sistency ;  —  opposed  to  eclecticism.        Fleming. 

What  seems  most  his  own  [Bruno}  is  the  syncretism  of  the 
tenet  of  a  pervading  spirit,  as  anima  mundi,  which  in  itself  is 
an  imperfect  theism,  with  the  more  pernicious  hypothesis  of 
a  universal  monad,  to  which  every  disfinct  attribute,  except 
unity,  was  to  be  denied.  Hallam. 

Philo  of  Alexandria  gave  the  first  example  of  syncretism, 
in  trying  to  unite  the  Oriental  philosophy  with  that  of  the 
Greekfl.  Fleming. 

SYN'CR5;-TiST,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  ad- 
heres to  syncretism  ;  a  follower  of  Calixtus,  a 
Lutheran  divine  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
endeavored  to  form  a  comprehensive  scheme 
which  should  unite  the  different  professors  of 
Christianity.  Brande. 

SYN-CRE-TIS'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  syncretism 
or  to  the  syncretists ;  syncretic.  Clarke. 

SYN'CRI-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  cvyK^K^iq,  a  compounding, 
a  comparing  ;  abv^  together,  and  kqivw,  to  dis- 
tinguish.] (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  opposite 
persons  or  things  are  compared.  Crabb. 

SYN-DAC'TYL,  n.  [Gr.  abv,  together,  and  &dKTv~ 
?.os,  a  finger.]  {Ornith.)  A  perching-bird  having 
the  external  and  the  middle  toe  united  as  far  as 
to  the  second  joint.  Brande. 

SYN-DAC'TY-LIC,       )  a,     {Ornith.)    Relating  to 

SYN-DAC'TY-LOfJS,  )  the  syndactyls.        P.  Cyc. 

SYN-D?S-M6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  chv^Ea^o^,  a  bond, 
a  sinew,  and  ypatpu),  to  describe.]  {Anat.)  A  de- 
scription of  the  ligaments.  Dunglison. 

SYN-D^S-MOL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  abvheciio$,  a  sinew, 
and  7Jyos,  a  discourse.]  {Anat.)  A  treatise  on 
the  ligaments.  Dunglison. 

SYN-Df.S-MO'SiS,  n.  [Gr.  criySfa/xoSf  a  sinew,] 
(Anat.)  The  union  of  one  bone  with  another  by 
means  of  a  ligament;  synneurosis.  Dunglison. 

SYN-Dt:S-M6l"0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  tr£.v5f(r^o;,  a  sinew", 
and  Tiixvw,  to  cut.]'  {Anat.)  Dissection  of  the 
ligaments.  Dunglison. 

SYN'DrC,  71.  [Gr.  cbvhiKoq^  an  advocate  or  prose- 
cuting officer ;  abv^  with,  and  ^Urf,  justice  ;  L. 
syndicus ;  It.  sindaco ;  Sp.  sindico  ;  Fr.  syndic.'] 

1.  A  title  given  at  different  times  to  various 
municipal  and  other  officers  ;  —  particularly  the 
manager  of  the  concerns  of  a  corporation  or 
company;  a  director  ;  an  agent.  Brande. 

2.  {French  Law.)  The  assignee  of  an  in- 
solvent's or  bankrupt's  estate.  Burrill. 

t  SYN'DI-CATE,  v.  a.  [Gr.  abv,  with,  and  bUr),  jus- 
tice.]    To  judge  ;  to  pass  judgment  on.   Do7ine. 

t  SYN'DI-CATE,  n.     A  council.  Burnet. 

SYN'DRO-MFi  [sin'dro-me,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
TVr. ;  sin'drom,  P.],  n.  [Gr.  arwSpofi}};  cbv,  to- 
gether, and  Tpix^i  cSpafiov,  to  run.] 

1.  A  concurrence  ;  a  concourse.  Glanvill. 

2.  {Med.)  A  union  or  concurrence  of  symp- 
toms in  diseases,  Dunglison. 

SY-NEC'DO-jCHjp  (se-nek'do-ke),  n.  [Gr.  avv(K?)o- 
'Xf}  \  ^^"]  together,  and  tK^ixofiai,  to  receive;  L. 
synecdoche  ;  It.  sineddoche  ;  Sp.  sinecdoque ; 
Fr.  synecdoche,  synecdoque.']  {Rhet.)  A  figure 
by  which  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part 
for  the  whole,  a  genus  for  a  species,  or  a  spe- 
cies for  a  genus.  Brande. 

And  tUesame  philoloffer  further  adds,  the  ffods  or  stars  do 
by  a  spnecc/oc/ie  signify  all  things,  or  the  whole  world  ~-  a  part 
being  put  for  the  whole.  Cudicovth. 


SifN-^C-Ddei-I'j^CAL  (stn-ek-d5k'e-k?l),  a.  Ex- 
pressed by,  or  implying,  synecdoche.         Boyle. 

S"YN-5C-D0jCH'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  synecdochi- 
cal  manner  3  by  synecdoche.  Barrow 

SY-NE'€HI-A,  n.  [Gr.  aiiv,  with,  and  f;;^w,  to  have, 
to  hold.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye,  in  which 
the  iris  adheres  to  the  transparent  cornea,  or  to 
the  crystalline  lens.  Dunglison. 

SYN-EC-PHO-NE'SIS  (ajn-ek-fo-ne'sis),  n.  [Gr. 
cvvfK(p(i}VT]cris ;  cbv,  together,  etc,  out,  and  (/jwvco), 
to  call.]  {Gram.)  The  contraction  of  two  syl- 
lables into  one  ;  synseresis;  synizesis.     Mason. 

SYN'jp-PY,  n,  [Gr.  trwi/fTrfia;  abv,  together,  and 
ETfoq,  a 'word.]  {Rhet.)  The  interjunction  of 
words  in  uttering  clauses.  Smart. 

SYN-:^R-(?ET'JC,  a.  [Gr.  cwvepyvTiKog  ;  cbv,  with, 
and  Epyov,  a  work.]  Working  together ;  coop- 
erating ;  cooperative  ;  synergistic.  Smart. 

[]  SYN-ER'gtr§M,  n.  {Theol.)  The  doctrine  or 
tenets  of  the  synergists.  Hallam. 

II  SYN-ER'^rST,  [sjn-er'jist,  Sm.  CI.  Brande  ;  sTn'- 
er-jist,  B.],  n.  [Gr.  auvepyia,  cooperation;  abv, 
together,  and  'ipyov,  a  work.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One 
of  a  party  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  who  held  that  divine  grace  re- 
quires a  correspondent  action  of  the  human 
will  to  become  effectual.  Brande 

SYN-^R-^IS'TIC,  u.     Synergetic.     Dean  Tucker 

S^N'^R-^^Yj  «•  [Gr.  (Tuvepyia,  cooperation.]  (Med  ) 
The  cooperation  of  different  organs  in  health, 
and  according  to  some,  in  disease.     Dunglison 

SYJ\r-gE-J^E'  ^J~.S,  n.i  pi.  [Gr.  cbv,  together,  and 
yhsaig,  generation,  birth.]  {Bot.)  The  nine- 
teenth class  of  the  artificial  system  of  Linnceus, 
originally  including  all  plants  whose  anthers 
cohere,  but  now  restricted  to  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Compositce.  Henslow, 

SYN-^?-NE'SIAN  (-shgn),    )  «.  (^Bot.)  Of,  or  per- 

StN-g^^-NE'SIOUS  (-shus),  )  taining  to,  the  Syn- 
genesia ;  having  the  anthers  united.       Loudon. 

SYJ^-QJ^Ath'I-D^  (sin-nath'-),  n.  pi.  {Ich.)  A 
family  of  lophobranchiate  fishes  having  a  long, 
slender  body  and  a  prolonged  snout.        Yarrell. 

SYJV'-GJ^M '  THUS  {sm-T\3i'-),  n.  [Gr.  o-i<i',  with,  and 
yvaOog,  a  jaw.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
fa.mi\y  Syngnathid<s;  the  pipe-fish^         Ya7Tell, 

SYN'GRAPH,  71.  [Gr.  cpyypaipri ;  abv,  together, 
and  ypiipbi,  to  write  ;  L.  syngrapha.']  {Law.)  A 
deed,  bond,  or  writing,  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  all  the  parties. 

Deeds  thus  made  were  denominated  syngraphs  by  the 
canonists,  and  by  the  common  lawyers  chirographs.  Bouvier. 

SYN-I-ZE'SIS,  71.  [Gr.  cbv,  together,  and  I'^w,  to 
sit  down,  to  settle.] 

1.  {Med.)  An  obliteration  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  ;  a  closed  pupil.  Brande, 

2.  {G7'a7n.)  Synecphonesis.  Sophocles. 
SYN-NEIT-RO'STS,    7i.       [Gr,    abv,   together,    and 

vivpov,  a  sinew,  a  ligament.]  {Anat^  The  union 
of  one  bone  with  another  by  means  of  a  liga- 
ment or  tendon;  syndesmosis.  Dunglison. 
SYN'0-£!HA,  'il.  [Gr.  avvix'^,  to  continue  ;  abv, 
with,  and  exj^,  to  hold.]  {Med.)  A  species  of 
continued  fever,  characterized  by  increased  heat, 
and  by  quick,  strong,  and  hard  pulse.  DUnglisoji, 

SYN'O-jCHUS,  71.  {Med.)  A  continued  fever, 
compounded  of  synocha  and  typhus.  Dunglison. 

S'^N'OD,  n.  [Gr.  o-fjvofV,  a  meeting;  abv,  together, 
and  iMf,  a  way ;  L.  synodus  \  Fr.  synode.  — 
A.  S.  sinoth,  synoth,  seonath,  seonod.'] 

1.  {EccL)  A  meeting  or  assembly  of  ecclesi- 
astical persons  to  consult  on  matters  of  religion  : 
—  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  an  assembly  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  presbyteries.  Eden. 

.6®=  Four  kinds  of  synods  are  usu!illy  enumerated. 
1.  General,  where  prelates  from  all  nations  meet; 
but  these  are  practically  the  same  as  General  Coun- 
cils. 9.  Jfatioval,  where  Tl)e  prelates  of  one  nation 
only  assemble.  3.  Prorincinl,  where  those  only  of 
one  province  attend  ;  this  is  usually  called  a  Convo- 
cation, 4.  Diocesan,  wliere  those  of  one  diocese  meet 
to  enforce  the  canons  of  General  Councils,  or  to  enact 
rules  of  discipline  for  themselves.    Eden. 

2.  A  council ;  a  meeting  for  consultation. 

It  hath  in  solemn  synorl  been  decreed 

To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns.  Shak. 

Let  us  call  to  synod  all  the  blest 

Through  heaven's  wide  bounds.  Milton. 


)  a.     {Eccl.)  Relating  to,  or  per- 
)  formed  by,  a  synod.         MiUon. 


3.  {Astro7i.)  A  conjunction  of  two  or  more 
heavenly  bodies,     [r.]  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Assembly. 
t  S'V'N'O-DAL,  71.    {Eccl.)  1.  Money  paid  ancient- 
ly to  the  bishop,  &c.,  at  Easter  visitation,  by 
the  clergy  ,  a  procuration.  Hook. 

The  synodal  to  the  bishop,  at  Easter,  is  two  shillingB.  Warton. 

2.   A  constitution  made  in   a  provincial  or 

diocesan  synod.  Hook. 

SYN'0-DAL,  u.     Synodical.     [r.]  Martin. 

SY-NOD'JC, 

SY-NOD'I-CAL, 

Synodic  or  lunar  month,  the  interval  of  time  between 
two  successive  conjunctions  of  the  moon  witli  the 
sun,  or  between  two  new  moons;  a  lunation.  Its 
length  is  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  2.87  seconds. 

—  Synodic  period  of  the  wooii,  or  of  a  planet,  the  time 
from  its  leaving  its  conjunction  with  the  sun  to  its 
return  to  conjunction. —  Synodic  revolution  of  the  moon, 
or  of  a  planet,  its  motion  in  its  orbit  from  its  conjunc- 
tion witli  the  sun  to  its  return  to  conjunction,  being 
one  complete  sidereal  revolution  and  part  of  another. 

Hcrschel. 

SY-N6d'I-CAL-LY,   ad.    By  the   authority  of  a 

synod;  by  a  syiiod,  Sanderson. 

SYN'OD-IST,  n.   An  adherent  to  a  synod.  Ec.  Rev. 

SY-NOM'0-SY,  n.  [Gr.  avvtayioa'ta  ;  abv,  together, 
and  ^/jvi'/zf,  to  swear.]  A  sworn  brotherhood;  a 
body  of  men  leagued  by  oath.  Mitford. 

SY-JVOJ^ '  Y-MA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  awihvvfia  ;  abv,  togeth- 
er, and  bvofta,  a  name.]     Synonymes.  B.  Jonson. 

t  SY-NON'Y-MAL,  a.  [Gr.  awiavvaog.']  Synony- 
mous. Instruct,  for  Orat.  1682. 

t  SY-NON'Y-MAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  synonymous 
manner  ;  synonymously.  Spelman. 

SYN'0-NYME  (sin'o-nim),  n. ;  pi,  s1?n'o-nyme§. 
[Gr.  avvihwixa,  synonymes  ;  (ruvtSw^of,  of  like 
name  or  meaning  ;  avv^  with,  together,  and  Svofia, 
a  name  ;  Fr.  synonyme.']  One  of  two  or  more 
words,  particularly  words  of  the  same  language, 
which  have  the  same  or  a  similar  signification, 
or  which  have  a  shade  of  difference,  yet  with  a 
sufficient  resemblance  of  meaning  to  make 
them  liable  to  be  confounded  together  ;  —  writ- 
ten also  syno7iym. 

Many  words  cannot  be  explained  by  synonymes,  because 
the  idea  signified  by  them  bus  not  more  than  one  applica- 
tion. Johnston. 
Most  synonymes  have  some  minute  distinction.  licid. 

J3Q"-  "  The  word  synonyme  is,  in  fact,  a  misnomer. 
.  .  .  Literally,  it  implies  an  exact  coincidence  of 
meaning  in  two  or  more  words,  in  which  case  there 
would  be  no  room  for  discussion  ;  but  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  words  which  would  be  more  correctly  termed 
pseudo-synonymes,  i.  e.  words  having  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference, yet  with  a  sufficient  resemblance  of  meaning 
to  make  them  liable  to  be  confounded  together  ;  and 
it  is  in  tlie  number  and  variety  of  these  that  (as  the 
Abbe  Girard  well  remarks)  the  richness  of  a  language 
consists."  Ab^).  ffhately.  —  "  Synonymes,  properly 
speaking,  if  etymology  be  a  rule,  signify  diffijrent 
things  under  one  common  name ;  but  as  used,  and 
tlie  conventional  law  is  irresistible,  synonymes  signify 
different  words  having  a  common  idea."  R.  W.  Ham- 
ilton.—  ^^  Synonyme,  m  the  singular  number,  hardly 
admits  of  an  independent  definition,  for  the  notion  of 
synonymy  implies  two  correlative  words,  and  there- 
fore, though  there  are  synonymes,  there  is  in  strictness 
no  such  thing  as  a  synonyme,  absolutely  taken.  Prop- 
erly defined,  synonymes  are  words  of  the  same  lan- 
guage and  the  same  grammatical  class,  identicat  in 
meaning."     G.  P.  Marsh. 

je^=-  Synonyme  is  a  modern  word :  it  was  not  in- 
serted by  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary  ;  and  with  respect 
to  Its  orthography,  usage  is  divided.  In  the  diction- 
aries of  Johnson  (edited  by  Todd),  Walker,  Smart, 
Richardson,  and  tiie  other  principal  English  diction- 
aries which  have  tlie  word,  it  is  spelt  synonyme  ;  and 
of  the  different  authors  who  have  written  works  on 
English  Sjnonymes,  Blair,  Crabb,  Platts,  Booth,  Gra- 
ham, and  Carpenter  spell  the  word  with  the  final  e 

—  synonyme;  and  Taylor,  Wliately,- and  Mackenzie, 
synovym. 

Syn.  —  Words  which  have  the  same  or  a  similar 
signification  are  synonymes.  Words  which  agree  in 
sound,  but  differ  in  signification,  are  homonymes. 
Happiness  and  felicity  nro  sijnonymes;  the  substantive 
bear  and  the  verb  to  bear  are  homonymes. 

SYN-0-NYM'lC,  ?i.  {Gra7n.)  The  explanation  of 
synonymous  words. 

Simoiii/wtc,  or  tlic  explanation  of  synonymes,  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  grammar.  J.  W.  Giibs. 

SYN-O-NYM'IC,         ;  ^,    [Ft.  s7/nonymique.]   Re- 
SYN-O-NYM'I-CAL,  )  lating  to  synonymes  or  sy- 
nonymous words ;  synonymous.       /   W.  Gibhs. 


MfEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  RtTLE.  — g,  §},  ^,  g,  soft;  jC,  fi,  £,  1,  hard;   §  «s  z;   :^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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SYN-0-NYM'I-C6n,  n. 
mous  words. 


A  dictionary  of  synony- 
W.  Taylor. 

SY-NON'Y-MlST,    n.     1.  One  who  synonymizes  ; 
a  collector  and  explainer  of  synonynies.  Smart. 
2.  [Bot.)  One  who  collects   and  reduces  the 
synonymes  of  plants.  Dr.  Daxcson. 

SY-N6n'Y-mTzE,  v.  a.  \i.  synonymizkd  ;  pp.  sy- 
"nonymizing,  synonymized.]  To  interpret  or 
express  by  words  of  the  same  meaning. 

This  word  "fortis"  ■we  may  smionymize  after  all  these 
fashions:  stout,  hardy,  valiant,  doughty,  courageous,  adven- 
turous, brave,  bold,  daring,  intrepid.  Camden. 

SY-NON'Y-iSIOUS,  a.  [Gr.  cvv^vviio^.']  Relating 
to  synonynies  or  to  synonymy;  —  having  the 
same  meaning ;  conveying  the  same  idea  ;  ex- 
pressing the  same  thing  ;  univocal. 

Words  allied  in  signification  are  called  sj/nonymoiut;  words 
allied  in  name  only  are  called  homonymous.  T'aylor. 

"Words  apparently  synont/moit.^,  and  really  so  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  have  uevertheleas  each  an  appropriate  meaning. 

'  JBp.  (Joplestone. 

SY-NON'Y-MOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  synonymous 
manner;  as  synonymous.  ,  Cuchoorth. 

SY-N6n'Y-MY,  n.  [Gr.  c/ivwvu/ita  ;  crfci/,  together, 
and  ocojua,  a  name ;  L.  synonymia ;  Fr.  syno- 
nyniie.'\ 

1.  The  quality  of  expressing,  by  different 
words,  the  same  thing;  the  use  of  synonymes; 
sameness  of  meaning,  as  of  words.  Selden. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  synonymous 
words  are  employed  to  amplify  a  matter,    Bailey. 

SY-NOP'SIS,  n.  ;  pi.  SYNOPSES.  [Gr.  abvo^ig  ;  (tOv, 
together,  and  o'l'igy  a  view  ;  L.  synopsis.']  A  col- 
lective view  of  any  subject ;  an  abridgment  such 
as  brings  all  the  parts  under  one  view;  an  epit- 
ome ;  a  general  view. 

But  that  the  reader  may  see  in  one  view  the  exactness  of 
the  method,  as  well  as  force  of  the  argument,  I  shall  here 
draw  up  a  short  synopsis  of  this  epistle.  fVarburton. 

Syu.  __  See  Abridgment. 

SY-NOP'TIC,  )  a.     [Gr.  cwoirnKSg.]     Relating 

SY-NOP'TI-CAL,  J  to,  or  partaking  of,  a  synopsis  ; 

bringing  all  the   parts  or  contents  under  one 

view;  seeing  the  whole  together.  Evelyn. 

SY-N6p'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  synoptical  manner. 

SYN-6S-T^.-6G'R'A-PriY,  n.  [Gr.  uhv,  with,  6(tt(ov, 
'a  bone,  and  ypdi/tw,  to  describe.]  {Anat.')  A 
description  of  the  joints.  Diinglison. 

SYN-OS-T^-OL'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  cvv^  with,  d(yTiQv, 
a  bone,  and  'Uyog,  a  discourse.]  {A.nat.~)  A  trea- 
tise on  the  joints.  Dunglison. 

SYN-OS-TJg-O'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  truv,  with,  and  iJffrc'ov.] 
\Anat.)  Union  by  means  of  bone.      Dunglison. 

SYN-OS-T^l-OT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  ffu'v,  with,  dariovj 
*a  bone,  and  r/^vw,  to  cut.]  {Anat.)  Dissection 
of  the  joints.  Dunglison. 

SY-NO'VI-A,  n.  [Gr.  abv,  with,  and  wtJv  (L. 
'ovum),  an  egg.]  (Anat.)  An  unctuous  fluid, 
resembling  the  white  of  egg,  secreted  from  cer- 
tain glands  in  the  joints.  Dunglison. 

SY-N6'VI-AL,  a.     {Anat.')  Kelating  to  the  syno- 
via.    **  Synovial  glands."  •      Dunglison. 
SYN-TAC'TIC,          )  a.     1.    Conjoined  ;  fitted  to 
SYN-TAC'TI-CAL,  )  each  other;  put  together  in 
"order.              '  Johnson. 
2.  {Gram.)  Relating,  or  according  to,  syntax. 

A  figure  is  divided  into  tropes,  &c.,  grammatical,  ortho- 
graphical, sf/ntactical,  Feacham. 

SYN-TAC'TI-CAL-LY,  ad.    In  a  syntactical  man- 
■  ner;  conformably  to  syntax.  Ec.  Rev. 

SYN'TAX,  n.  [Gr.  ahra^ig  ;  a'ov,  together,  and 
rdtTffu,  rrf|(i),  to  place  in  order ;  L.  syntaxis.] 

1.  fA  putting  together;  a  system. 

The  whole  syntax  of  beings.  Glanvilh 

2.  (Gram.)  That  part  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  the  agreement  and  proper  construction 
of  words  in  sentences.  B.  Jonson. 

SYN-TAX'IS,  n.     [Gr.  (rbvTa^ig.  —  See  Syntax.] 
'    1.  {Gram.)  Syntax,     [r.]  Milton. 

2.  {Anat.)  Articulation ;  reduction.  Dunglison. 

SYN-TEC'TI-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  (njvrriKTiKdg -,  L.  syn- 
'tecticus.']  {Med.)  Relating  to  syntexis.  Jlfaemt^er. 

SYN-T^-RE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  cwTtlpv^^ig,  a  watching 
closely  ;  cbv,  together,  and  rnpio),  to  guard.] 

1.  {Med.)  Preservative  or  preventive  treat- 
ment ;  prophylaxis.  Dimglison. 

2.  {EtJiics.)  Conscience  considered  as  the 
repository  of  the  first  principles  or  maxims  in 
morals.  Bp.  Ward,     Fletning. 


SYN-Tjp-RfirjC,  a.  \GT.(JvvTnpvTiK6i.']  (itferf.)  Pre- 
servative of  health ;  prophylactic.  Clarke. 

SYN-TET'iC,  u..     Syntectical.  Clarke. 

SYN-TEX'IS,  n.  [Gr.  ubvrri^ig',  (rbv,  together,  and 
r^KO),  to  waste  away.]  {Med.)  A  wasting  of  the 
body  ;  coUiquation  ;  consumption.     Dunglison. 

SYN-THER'MAL,  a.  [Gr.  chv,  together,  and  Oi^nn, 
heat.]    Having  the  same  degree  of  heat.  Smart. 

SlfN'TH^-SiS,  n. ;  pi.  s^^n'the-sE?.  [Gr.  abvdKTu  ; 
abv,  together,  and  Or'/txis  {Tidijfn,  to  place),  a  pla- 
cing; L.  synthesis.] 

1.  Composition,  or  the  act  of  putting  togeth- 
er; the  union  of  the  component  elements  of  a 
whole;  —  the  opposite  of  analysis. 

2.  {Logic.)  A  method  of  demonstration  which 
sets  out  from  some  principle  established  or  as- 
sumed, or  a  proposition  already  demonstrated, 
and  ascends  through  a  series  of  propositions 
to  that  which  was  enunciated  ;  the  method  by 
composition,  as  opposed  to  the  method  of  reso- 
lution or  analysis ;  the  deduction  of  general 
conclusions  or  principles  from  the  putting  to- 
gether of  particular  facts  or  instances. 

The  synthesis  consists  in  assuming  the  causes  discovered 
and  established  as  principles,  and  by  them  explaining  the 
phenomena  proceeding  from  them,  and  proving  the  expla- 
nations, ifewton. 

In  synthesis,  we  reason  from  axioms,  definitions,  and  al- 
ready known  principles,  until  we  arrive  at  a  desired  conclu- 
sion. Of  this  nature  are  most  of  the  processts  of  geometri- 
cal reasoning.  In  ^/iithesia,  we  ascend  from  particular  cases 
to  general  ones;  in  analysis;  we  descend  from  general  cases 
to  particulars.  Davies. 

3.  {Surg.)  The  uniting  or  the  approximation 
of  parts  that  are  divided.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Chem.)  The  uniting  of  elements  into  a 
compound,  as  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  into 
water ;  —  the  opposite  of  analysis,         Thomson. 

SYN-THET'IC,  >  gj_     ^q^^  cvvQetik65  ;   Fr.  syn- 

SYN-THET'I-CAL,  )  thetique.]  Relating  to  syn- 
thesis ;  proceeding  by  synthesis  ;  conjoining  ; 
compounding;  forming  composition  ;  deductive. 

Philosophers  hasten  too  much  from  the  analytic  to  the 
synthetic  method;  that  is.  they  draw  general  conclusions  from 
too  small  a  number  of  particular  observations  and  experi- 
ments. BoUngbroke. 

Synthetical  method,  the  method  of  reasoning  by  syn- 
thesis ;  the  deductive  method.  -  Davics. 

SYN-THET'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  synthesis.  Walker. 

SYN'THf^-TIZE,  v.  a.  [Gr.  cvv6etIIu}.']  To  put 
together  ;  —  opposed  to  analyze,     [r.]      Piozzi. 

SYN'TO-MY,  n.  [Gr.  aWTOfiia  ;  avv,  together,  and 
rifiva},  to  cut.]     Brevity  ;  conciseness.      Clarke. 

SYN-TON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  auvTovos,  strained.]  {Mus.) 
'Sharp ;  intense,     [r.]  Smart. 

SY'PH^jR-ING,  p.  a.  {Naut.)  Lapping  the  edges 
of  planks  over  each  other  for  a  bulkhead.  Dana. 

SYPH'I-lTs,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  from  Gr.  o-Uf,  a  hog,  a  sow  ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  from  Gr.  aiip).6q,  tnT7a?.r}g, 
maimed,  impotent.  Dutiglison.]  {Med.)  The 
venereal  disease  ;  pox,  Dunglison. 

SYPH-I-LIT'IC,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to,  resem- 
bling, or  infected  with,  syphilis.  Good. 

SYPH'J-LOID,  a.  {Med.)  Resembling  syphihs. 
"A  syphiloid  affection.'*  Dunglison. 

SY'PHON  (si'fon),  n.    See  Siphon. 

SY-PHON'!C,a.    Pertaining  to  a  syphon.   Ec.Rev. 

SY'RSIN,  n.    See  Siren. 

SYR'A-CUSE,  n.  A  luscious,  red,  muscadine 
wine,  made  in  Italy,  Simmonds. 

SYR'I-AC,  a.    Relating  to  Syria  ;  Syrian. 

Some  Syi'icic  copies  of  the  New  Testament  are  now  remain- 
ing in  the  Duke  of  Florence's  library,  Walton. 

SYR'I-AC,  n.  The  language  spoken  by  the  ancient 
Syrians ;  the  Syriac  language.  Dan.  ii.  4. 

SY-RX'A-CI^M,  n.  A  Syriac  idiom  or  phrase ;  a 
Syrianism  ;  a  Syriasni,  Milton. 

SYR'|-AN,  n.     {Geog.)  A  native  of  Syria.     Ency. 

S"YR'I-AN,  a.  {Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Syria  or  to 
its  inhabitants  ;  Syriac.  Milton. 

SY'R'I-AN-I^M,  n.     A  Syriacism.  Knowles. 

S^R'I-A§M,  n.     A  Syriacism.  Warburton. 

SY-RIN'GA  (s?-ring'g^),  n.  [Gr.  trSpiyl,  triipiyyof, 
a  tube,  a  pipe.] 

{Bot.)  1.  The  common  name  of  shrubs  of  the 
genus  Philadelphu^,  one  species  of  which  {Phil- 


adelphvs  coronarius)  is  a  garden  plant,  having 
cream-colored,  odorous  flowers  in  full  clusters  ; 
mock  orange.  '  Gray. 

2.  A  genus  of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  in- 
cluding the  various  species  and  varieties  of  lilac. 

Loudon-. 

J3^  "  The  name  syringa  was  given  to  the  lilac  on 
account  of  its  stems  being  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  Turkish  pipes.  The  stems  of  the  Philadefflms 
coronarius  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
equally  with  the  lilac  it  had  the  name  of  pipe-privet^  or 
pipe-tree^  given  it  when  first  introducefl  into  this  coun- 
try, and  afterwards  the  name  syringa.'^    Eng.  Cyc, 

SYR'JN^E  (sir'inj),  n.  [Gr.  ovpiy^,  dpiyyog^  a 
pipe  or  reed;  L.  syrinx;  It.  siringa;  Sp.  je~ 
ringa;  FT.sei^ngue.]  An  instrment  serving  first 
to  imbibe  or  suck  in  a  quantity  of  water,  or  other 
fluid,  and  then  to  expel  it  in  a  small  stream  or 
jet;  a  squirt.  Dunglison, 

SYR'IN^E  (sir'jnj),  v.  a.  [^'.  SYlUNGEP ;  pp.  syr- 
inging, syringed.] 

1,  To  spout  or  inject  through  a  syringe. 

A  little  while  since,  I  si/ringed  into  a  dog's  jugular  vein 
about  two  quarts  of  warm  water.       -  Boyle. 

2.  To  cleanse  by  means  of  a  syringe.  Johnson, 

SY-RIN-GO-DEN'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  abpiy^,  apipe, 
and  hhhpov,  aj:ree.i  {Pal.)  A  name  applied  to 
many  species  of  Sigillaria,  in  allusion  to  the 
parallel,  pipe-shaped  flutings  that  extend  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  their  trunks.   Bzickland. 

SY-RIN'GO-TOME  (-ring-),  n.  [Gr.  rupiyl,  abptyyog^ 
a  pipe,  and  ro/^^,  a  cutting  ;  rifxvta,  to  cut.]  (Swg.) 
An  instrument  formerly  used  in  the  operation 
for  Jistula  in  ano.  Dunglison. 

SYR-IN-G6t'0-MY,  n.  {Surg.)  The  operation  for 
fistula  by  incision.  Dunglison. 

SYR'INX  (sir'ingks),  n.  [Gr.  cvpty^,  a  shepherd's 
pipe.]  {Mus.)  A  pastoral  instrument  composed 
of  reeds  of  different  lengths  fastened  together, 
and  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  invention  of 
their  tutelary  god  Pan  ;  the  shepherd's  pipe  ;  the 
pandean  pipe  ;  the  Pan.  Fairholt. 

SYR  'MM,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  cbpyta  ;  aijpw,  to  drag.]  {Ant.) 
A  robe  with  a  long  train,  worn  especially  by 
tragic  actors.  Wm,  Smith. 

SYR-m-I'JV,^,  n.  pi  (Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Accipitres  and  family 
Strigidcs;  owlets.  Gray. 

SYRT  (sirt"),  n.  [Gr.  cbpng; 
cbp(D,  to  drag ;  L.  sy}'tis.']  A 
quicksand;  a  bog.  [R.'jYoung.  ^ 

SYR'TIC,  a.     Pertaining  to,  or# 
resembling,  a  syrt.  Ed.  Rev.  otus  vulgaris. 

SYR'TIS,n.    [L.]     A  quicksand;  syrt. 

A  boggy  syrtis,  neither  sea  nor  good  dry  laud.         Mitton. 

SYR'yP,  n.  A  vegetable  juice  boiled  with  sugar, 
or  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar  and  water  ;  sir- 
up.—  See  Sirup.       Bailey.    Martin.    P.  Cyc. 

S"YS-SAR-CO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  mxra&pKbidig,  a  growing 
over  with  flesh ;  abv,  together,  and  aapKbicng,  a 
fleshy  excrescence;  fftip^,  flesh.]  {Anat.)  Junc- 
tion of  bones  by  intervening  muscles.  Dunglison. 

SYS-TAL'TfC,  a.  [Gr.  avtrralTiKdg ;  avaTiXXw,  to 
draw  together ;  (76r,  together,  andorMAoj,  to  place; 
L.  systalticus.]  {Med.)  Having,  or  capable  of, 
alternate  contraction  and  dilatation.  Dunglison. 

SYS'TA-SiS,  n.  [Gr.  cbcTamg.]  The  consistence 
of  any  thing;  constitution,     [r.]  Burke. 

S^S'T^M  (sis't?m),  71.  [Gr.  cbarrjixa  ;  cvvhrrjiHj  to 
place  together  ;  cbv,  together,  and  'iarriiit,  to  put, 
to  place ;  L.  systema ;  It.  ^  Sp.  sistema ;  Fr. 
syst^me.] 

1.  A  number  of  things  combined  or  acting 
together  ;  a  combination  of  parts  into  a  whole  ; 
a  connected  view  of  all  the  truths  of  some  de- 
partment of  knowledge  ;  a  complete  body  of  any 
art  or  science ;  a  collection  of  rules  and  princi- 
ples ;  the  whole  of  any  science,  art,  or  doctrine  ; 
as,  "A  system  of  divinity,  of  philosophy,  or  of 
astronomy"  ;  "The  solar  system." 

The  best  way  to  leam  any  science  is  to  begin  with  a  regu- 
lar !^/sfem,  or  a  short  and  plain  scheme  of  that  science  well 
drawn  up  into  a  narrow  compass.  Watts. 

Every  truth  has  relation  to  some  other.  And  we  should 
try  to  write  the  facts  of  our  knowledge  so  as  to  see  them  in 
their  several  bearings.  This  we  do  when  we  frame  them  into 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  t,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  jg,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;    HilR,  HER; 
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a  Bf/8tem.    To  do  so  legitimately,  we  must  begin  by  analysis 
and  end  with  synthesis.  Fleming. 


Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurled, 

And  now  a  bubble-burst,  and  now  a  world. 


Pope. 


2.  A  theory  ;  a  hypothesis  ;  a  scheme  ;  a 
plan  ;  a  classification  ;  an  arrangement. 

3.  Regular  method,  course,  order,  or  process ; 
aSj  **  To  work  without  52/siem." 

4.  {Ast7'0}i.)  An  hypothesis  of  a  certain  order 
and  arrangement  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
which  their  apparent  motions  are  explained. 

Brande. 

5.  {Mils.)  An  interval  composed,  or  supposed 
to  be  composed,  of  several  lesser  ones.  Brande. 

6.  {Fine  Arts.)  A  collection  of  rules  and 
principles  upon  which  an  artist  works.  Brande. 

Syn. —  Systpm  is  the  arrangement  of  the  different 
parts  of  any  "matter  or  science  into  a  whole  or  a  single 
body  ;  method  is  tiie  manner  of  such  arrangement.  A 
system  of  philosopliy,  astronomy,  or  tlieology  ;  a  reg- 
ular plan;  a  judicious  scheme;  method  in  conducting 
business.  —  See  Theory. 

SYS-T^:M-AT'IC,  )  a.      [Gr.  <TvaTr,fxaTiK6s  ;  Fr. 

SyS-TgM-AT'l-CAL,  )  systdmatique.']  Relating 
to,  or  partakini"^  of,  system ;  organically  ar- 
ranged'; methodical ;  regular ;  orderly. 

He  has  added  a  systematic  tabic  of  them.        Pennant. 

Syn.  —  See  Methodical. 

.SVS-T^M-At'I-CAL-LY,   ad.      In  the  form  of  a 
a  system ;  methodically.  Warburton. 

SY"S'T]pM-A-Ti§M,  n.  The  reduction  of  facts  to 
a  system!  '  Dunglison. 

SVS'TfjiVI-A-TtST,  n.     1.  One  who   forms  a  sys- 
tem ;  a  syStematizer.  Pennant. 
2.  One  who  adheres  to  a  system.       Henslow. 

SYS'T]^M-A-TIZE  [sls'tem-si-tiz,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 


C.  0.  B. ;  sjs-tfim'9-tiz,,  W. ;  sls-tem-^i-tiz',  /.], 
V.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  system ;  to  methodize ;  to 
harmonize;  to  coordinate;  to  regulate; 

Diseaeea  were  healed,  and  buildings  erected,  before  medi- 
cine and  architecture  were  siistcmatized  into  arts.         Harris. 

The  , . .  Goths  had  some  general  notions  of  the  feudal  pol- 
icy, which  were  gradually  syntumatized.  Lyttlcton. 

&^  "  I  have  met  with  this  word  nowhere  but  in 
Mason's  Supplement  to  Johnson,  and  there  1  find  it 
accented  in  a  different  way  from  what  I  have  always 
heard  it  in  conversation.  In  those  circles  which  1 
have  frequented  the  accent  has  been  placed  on  the 
first  syllable  ;  and  if  we  survey  the  words  of  this 
termination,  we  shall  find  that  He  is  added  to  every 
word  without  altering  the  place  of  the  accent,  and 
that,  consequently,  syste-matize  ought  to  have  the  ac- 
cent on  tlie  first  syllable.  This  reasoning  is  specious  ; 
but  wlien  we  consider  that  this  word  is  not  formed 
,from  the  English  word  system,  but  from  the  Greek 
avcTTrjixa,  or  the  later  I^atin  systema,  we  shall  find 
tliat  the  accent  is  very  properly  placed  on  the  second 
syllable,  according  to  the  general  rule.  If  we  place 
the  accent  on  the  first,  we  ought  to  spell  tiie  word 
systemize^  anrl  then  it  would  be  analogically  pro- 
nounced ;  but,  as  our  best  writers  and  speakers  have 
formed  the  word  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  plan,  it 
ought  to  be  written  and  pronounced  as  Mr.  Mftson 
has  given  it."  Walker. —  In  this  instance,  Walker 
seems  not  to  have  been  followed  by  any  orthoepist. 

SYS'T]pM-A-TrZ-:5R,  ^-     -A-  systematist.     Harris. 

SYS-T^M-A-T6l'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  GOcTtj/ia,  a  sys- 
tem, and  ?^6yoi,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  or 
discourse  on  the  various  systems.    Month.  Rev. 

SYS'TEM-IC,  a.     1.  {Astron.)  Pertaining  to  the 

whole  solar  system,  as  opposed  to  what  relates 

to  its  parts.  WUcox. 

2.  (Med.)  Belonging  to  the  general  system ; 

as,  ^^  Systemic  circulation."  Dunglison. 

S^S-T^IM-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  the  process 
of  reducing  to  a  system.  Smith. 


SYS'T^M-IZE,  V.  a.     To  systematize,     [r.] 

They  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  systemizing  and  elu- 
cidating the  principles  of  grammar.  Hiley. 

S'YS'T^M-IZ-^E,  n.     A  systematizer.  Clarke. 

SYS'T^M-MAK-^R,  n.     One  who  forms  systems. 

"Modern  system-makers."  Goldsmith. 

SYS'T^M-MON-G^R  (-mung-ger),  n.     One  given 

to,  or  fond  of,  making  systems.         Chesterfield. 

SYS'TO-L^  (sis'to-le),  n.  [Gr.  avaroXi'i ;  autrrfV-Aw, 
to  draw  together ;  ohv,  together,  and  ct(7.).u)j  to 
set,  to  place  ;  Fr.  systole.'] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  constriction  or  contraction  of 
the  heart;  —  opposed  to  f^msfoZe.       Dunglison. 

2.  .{Gram.)  The  shortening  of  along  syllable; 
—  opposed  to  diastole.  Andreics. 

SYS-TOL'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  systole.    Parsons. 

SYS'TYLE  (sis'tll),  n.  [Gr.  abarvlo^  ;  abv,  togeth- 
er, and  oTjj^of,  a  column  ;  Fr.  systyle.l 

{Arch.)  1,  A  temple,  or  other  edifice,  which 
has  a  row  of  columns  set  close  together  around 
it,  as  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.        Fairholt. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  columns  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  two  diameters  apart.  Gwilt. 

SYTHE,  n.     A  scythe.  —  See  Scythe. 

fSYX-HEN'Djp-MAN,  n.  {Sax.  Law.)  A  man 
with  six  hundred  shillings.  Bailey. 

SYZ'Y-^Y  (slz'e-j?)>  '*• ;  pl-  SYZYGIES.  [Gr.  (tv^v- 
yia,  union;  avC^fbyvv/n,  to  couple;  (rbv,  together, 
and  ^ffjyru/ii,  to  yoke;  Fr.  syzygie.]  {Asti'on.) 
The  place  of  the  moon,  or  of  a  planet,  when 
it  is  either  in  conjunction  with,  or  in  opposition 
to,  the  sun.  Nichol. 

Line  of  syzy^es,  The  line  passing  through  tlie  centre 
of  the  earth  and  the  moon  when  the  latter  body  is  in 
conjunction  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  sun,  Lardner. 


T. 


Tthe  twentieth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
9  is  a  mute  consonant.  In  itself  it  has  but 
one  sound,  as  in  till,  it ;  combined  with  A  it  has 
two  sounds,  one  hard  or  sharp,  as  in  thin,  breath ; 
the  other  soft,  flat,  or  vocal,  as  in  this,  breathe; 
combined  with  i.  before  a  vowel,  it  usually  rep- 
resents the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  natioi,  Tnotion, 
unless  preceded  by  s,  as  in  question.  In  ety- 
mology it  is  convertible  with  d^  as  Gar.  tag, 
Eng.  aay\  sometimes  also  with  s  or  z,  as  Ger. 
wasser,  Eng.  water,  Ger.  zahm,  Eng.  tame.  It 
is  used  in  the  arts  as  an  adjective  prefix,  to  de- 
note any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  capital  letter 
T  ;  as  a  T  bandage,  used  in  surgical  operations  ; 
'a  T  square,  an  instrument  used  in  drawing  by 
architects  and  engineers;  a  T  rail,  &c.  As  a 
numeral,  it  was  used  among  the  ancients  for 
160 ;  with  a  dash  over  it  (t),  it  signified  160,000. 

TAB,  n.     1.  The  latchet  of  a  shoe:  —  the  tag  or 

end  of  a  lace :  — pl.  hanging  sleeves  of  children's 

garments.     [Local.]  I-Ialliwell. 

2.  A  cap-border  worn  in  the  inside  of  a  lady's 

bonnet.     [Local.]  Simmotids. 

t  TA-BAC'CO,  n.     Tobacco.  Mlnsheu. 

TA-BA'NUS,  n.  [L.]  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  dipte- 
rous insects;  the  horse-fly.  Harris. 

TAB'ARD,  n.  [It.  tabarro,  an  overcoat;  Sp.  ta- 
Aart^o,  a  tabard  ;  Yr.  tabard. — V^.tabar.']  Alight 
garment,  formerly  worn  over  armor,  and  gener- 
ally embroidered  with  the  wearer's  arms,  or  worn 
by  a  herald,  and  embroidered  with  those  of  the 
sovereign,  or  of  his  lord.  Fairholt. 

TAB'ARD-;gR,  n.     One  who  wears  a  tabard.  Wood. 

TAB'A-RET,  n.  A  stout,  satin-striped  silk,  used 
for  furniture,  &c.  Simmonds. 

tAb-A-SHEER',  n.  [Per.]  A  white,  silicious 
substance  contained  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo, 
used  medicinally  in  the  East ,  —  called  also  bam- 
boo-salt, and  written  also  tabashir.  Brande. 


TAB'BI-NET,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  tabby.    W.  Ency. 

TAB'BY,  n.  [It,  .^  Sp.  tabi',  Fr,  tabis.  —  'Q\xt. 
tabijn  ;  Ger.  tobin.'] 

1.  A  rich,  watered  silk  ;  a  coarse  kind  of  taf- 
fety.  W.  Ency. 

2.  A  brindled  or  tabby  cat.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  mixture  of  lime  with  shells,  gravel,  and 
stones,  used  for  walls,  &c.  Simmonds. 

TAB'BY,  V.  a.  \i.  tabbied  ;  pp.  TABBYING,  TAB- 
BIED.] To  give  a  wavy  appearance  to  with  the 
calender,  as  stuffe;  to  water.  Ure. 

TAB'BY,  a.  Having  a  wavy,  variegated  appear- 
ance ;  —  brindled,  as  a  cat.  Prior. 

TAB'BY-CAt,  ■«.     A  brindled  cat.  Addison. 

TAB-5-FAC'TIpN,  n.  [L.  tabes,  a  wasting  away, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  The  state  of  wasting 
away;  emaciation.  Dunglison. 

TAB'^-FY,  V.  a.  To  waste  away  ;  to  make  lean  ; 
to  emaciate,     [ii.]  Harvey. 

TA-BEL'LION,  n.  [L.  tabellio ;  tabella,  a  ^mting, 
a  document;  It.  tdbellione;  Fr.  tabellion.] 

1.  {Rom,an  Ant.)  An  officer,  answering  some- 
what to  our  notary  public ;  a  scrivener.    S/nith. 

2.  In  France,  a  village  notary  under  the  sys- 
tem existing  before  the  revolution.        Landais. 

TAB'ARD,  n.    See  Tabard.  Weale, 

TAB'^R-NA-CLE,  n.     [L.  tabernacuhim  ;  taberna, 
a  hut,  a  booth ;  It.  tabernacolo ;  Sp.  tabernacu- 
lo  ;  Fr.  tabernacle.'] 
1.  A  tent  or  pavilion. 

liGt  us  make  here  three  tabenmcles.  Matt.  xvii.  4. 

Tliey  Buddcn  reared 

Celestial  tabernacles  where  they  slept.  Milion. 

it®="  The  tabernacle  carried  by  the  Jews,  during 

their  wanderings  in  the  desert,  was  a  tent  of  sails 

and  skins  stretched  upon  a  framework  of  wood,  and 

divided    into  two  compartments  —  the  outer,  named 

the  Huly,  in  which  incense  was  burned  and  tlie  shew- 

bread  exhibited,  and  the  inner,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  in 


which  was  deposited  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Exod. 
XXV).  xxvii.  Brande.  —  *'  When  the  tabernacle  setteth 
forward,  the  Levites  sliall  take  it  down  ;  and,  when 
the  tabernacle  is  to  be  pitched,  the  Levites  shall  set  it 
up."    J^umb.  i.  51. 

JS^  "  The  temple  of  Solomon  was  called  by  the 
same  name,  as  was  also,  in  some  instances,  a  Chris- 
tian church."     Britton. 

2.  A  place  of  worship  ;  a  sacred  place. 

His  works,  though  consecrated  to- the  tabernacle,  became 
the  national  entertamment.  Addison. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  small  box  or  shrine  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  for  containing  the  host ;  the 
pyx:  —  a  statue  resting  on  a  bracket,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  projecting  canopy,  without  any, 
or  a  very  slight,  recess  in  the  wall.         Brittofi. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  one  of  the  three  great  annual 
festivals  of  the  Jews,  being  that  of  the  closing  year, 
as  the  Passover  was  of  the  spring.  It  was  Jield  seven 
days  in  booths  built  of  boughs,  and  was  comniem- 
orative  of  the  divine  goodness  exercised  towards  the 
Jews  in  their  wandermgs  in  the  desert,  as  well  as 
expressive  of  gratitude  for  the  supply  of  the  rich  fruits 
of  the  eartli.  Kitto. 

TAB'J^R-NA-CLE,  v.  n.     [/.    tabernacled  ;  j9j9. 

TABERNACLING,  TABERNACLED.]      To  dwell,  aS 

in  a  tabernacle ;  to  dwell  for  a  time  ;  to  reside 
temporarily  ;  to  sojourn. 

lie  . .  *  tabernacled  among  us  in  the  flesh.  Scott. 

tAb'^IR-NA-CLE-WORK,  n.  {Arch.)  Any  deli- 
cately sculptured  tracery  or  open  work.  Britton. 

TAB-^R-NAC'y-L.^R,  a.  Formed  or  sculptured 
with  delicate  tracery  ;  latticed.  Warto?i. 

TA'BE§,  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  Emaciation  of  the  whole 
body,  with  languor,  hectic  fever,  and,  common- 
ly, depression  of  spirits  :  —  atrophy.  Dunglison. 

TA-BET'lC,  c*.  Affected  with  tabes  ;  tabid.  Clarke. 

tAb'ID,  a.  [L.  tahidiis,  tabeo,  to  waste  away ;  It. 
^  Sp.  tabido ;  Fr.  tabide.] 

1.  Wastedby  disease;  consumptive. B^ccAmore. 

2,  {Med.)  Pertaining  to  tabes.        Dunglison. 
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tAb'!D-NESS,  n.    Emaciation  ;  tabes.    Johnson. 

TA-BIP  ic,         I  (,_     |-L_  tabes,  a  wasting  away, 

TA-BIF'I-CAL,  >  and  /aci'o,  to  make.]     Bringing 

to  consumption ;  wasting  away,     [r.]      Blount. 

TAB'I-TUDE,  n.  [L.  tabitudo.]  Tabes;  tabid- 
ness ;  emaciation,     [k.]  Cockeram. 

TAB'LA-TURE,  re.     [Fr.] 

1.  {Mils.)  Formerly  the  use  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  or  of  other  characters,  for  express- 
ing the  notes  or  sounds  of  a  composition;  —  in 
a  more  restricted  sense,  a  mode  of  "writing  mu- 
sic for  a  particular  instrument,  on  parallel  lines, 
of  which  each  represents  a  string  of  the  instru- 
ment, by  means  of  certain  letters.  Brande. 

2.  (Paint.)  A  distinct,  consistent  piece  or 
composition,  definitely  circumscribed,  as  on  a 
wall  or  a  ceiling.  Shaftesbicry. 

3.  {Anat.)  A  parting  or  division  of  the  skull 
into  two  tables.  Chambers. 

TA'BLE,  re.  [L.  tabula,  a  board,  a  tablet,  a  paint- 
ing ;  It.  tavola;  Sp.  tabla;  Fr.  tabla.  —  Dut.  ^ 
Ger.  tafel;  Dan.  taffel;  Sw.  tajla,  tabell.  —  W. 
taflen.'] 

1.  A  thin,  fiat  piece  of  marble,  or  other  stone, 
having  a  plane  surface  ;  a  slab. 

Paved  with  fair  tables  of  marble.  Sandys. 

2.  An  article  of  furniture,  having  a  iiat  sur- 
face or  top,  and  resting  upon  legs  or  supports ; 
—  used  for  meals,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Cllildren  at  a  table  never  aslted  for  any  tiling.        Locke. 
The  nymphs  the  table  spread 
AmbroBial  cates,  and  nectar  rosy  red.  Fope. 

3.  The  company  eating  together  at  one  table. 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.  Shak. 

4.  Food,  fare,  or  entertainment  at  meals ;  a 
repast.     "He  keeps  a  good  te6/e."         Johiison. 

When  a  man  keeps  a  constant  table,  he  may  be  allowed 
sometimes  to  serve  up  a  cold  dish  of  meat.  Tatler. 

5.  A  thin  piece  of  stone  or  other  material 
with  a  flat  surface; — used  to  write,  grave,  or 
trace  upon ;  a  tablet.  Shak. 

The  tables  were  written  on  both  their  sides.    i?x.  xxxii.  15. 

6.  f  A  painted  surface  ;  a  picture  ;  a  tableau. 

Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye.  Shak. 

The  table  wherein  detraction  was  expressed  he  rApelles] 

painted  in  this  form.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

7.  An  index  as  of  the  contents  of  a  book ;  a 
collection  of  heads  ;  list ;  catalogue  ;  syllabus. 

Their  learning  reaches  no  farther  than  the  tobies  of  con- 
tents. Watts. 

8.  A  collection  of  particulars  brought  under 
one  view  ;  a  synopsis. 

No  forged  tables 
Of  long  descents,  to  boast  false  honors  from.       B.  Jomon. 
Tables  of  weights,  measures,  currency,  &c.  Davies. 

9.  pi.  f  Backgammon  or  draughts. 

jMonsieur  the  nice. 
That  when  he  plays  at  tables  chides  the  dice.        ShoJc. 
They  danced,  and  tliey  play  at  cjiess  and  tables.    Chaucer. 

10.  In  palmistry  or  chiromancy,  the  lines  on 
the  skin  on  the  inside  of  the  hand.  Sliak. 

11.  {Math.,  Physics,  Astron.,  Sea.)  A  collec- 
tion of  numbers  exhibiting  the  measures  or  val- 
ues of  some  property  common  to  a  number  of 
difterent  bodies  in  reference  to  some  common 
standard;  as,  "Tables  of  refractive  powers," 
&c.  —  A  series  of  numbers  which  proceed  ac- 
cording to  some  given  law  expressed  by  a  for- 
mula ;  as,  "  Logarithmic  tables.'*  Brande. 

12.  (Arch.)  A  flat  surface  or  smooth  course 
of  workmanship.  Britten. 

13.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  plates  of  compact  tis- 
sue forming  the  bones  of  the  skull.    Dunglison. 

14.  {Glass  Manufacture.)  Aflat  disk  of  crown 
gXass.  Tomlinson. 

The  Lord's  Table,  the  lioly  communion  or  sacra- 
ment;  the  Lord's  supper.  —  Round  table.  See  ROUND- 
TABLE. —  To  serve  tables,  to  provide  for  the  poor, 
that  they  may  have  whereof  to  eat  at  their  tables. 
.acts  vi.  2.  —  To  turn  the  tables,  to  interchange  the  con- 
dition or  fortune  of  contestants.  Dryden.  —  Twelve 
Tables,  a  celebrated  body  of  Roman  laws,  framed  by 
decemvirs  appointed  A.  U.  C.  303,  on  the  return  of 
three  deputies  or  commissioners  who  had  been  sent 
to  Greece,  to  examine  into  foreign  laws  and  institu- 
tions. Burrill.  —  Corbel  table,  (Ooth.  Arch.)  a  pro- 
jecting part  in  the  face  of  a  wall  supported  by  cor- 
bels. Britton. 
TA'BLE,  V.  a.  \i.  TABLED  ;  pp.  TABLING,  TABLED.] 

1.  To  write  down  in  order  ;  to  catalogue. 
The  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been  tabled.   Shak. 

2.  To  represent,  as  in  painting;  to.delineate. 
Tabled  and  pictured  in  the  chambers  of  meditation.     Bacon. 


3.  To  supply  with  food;  to  feed;  to  board. 
He  himself  t<ibled  the  Jews  11-om  heaven.  Milton. 

4.  (Ship-building.)  To  unite,  as  pieces  of 
timber,  by  letting  a  part  of  one  into  a  part  of 
another.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  (Naut.)  To  make  broad  hems  on  the  skirts 
and  bottoms  of,  as  sails,  in  order  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  part  attached  to  the  bolt-rope.  Dana. 

TA'BLE,  V.  re.  To  eat  at  another's  table ;  to  board. 
Driven  from  the  society  of  men  to  fotfe  with  the  hctiBtB.South. 

TA'BLE,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  table  ; 
plain ;  level ;  even  ;  flat.  Ash. 

TjlBLE.au  (tih-lo'),   re.;  pi.    TABLEAUX  (ta.l)-16z'). 

[Fr.]    1.  A  picture  ;  a  representation.  Landais. 

2.  A  list ;  a  catalogue  ;  a  table.  Finden. 

T.iBLBjiUX-rirAM'S{tib'\6-ve-\-ing'),n.pl.  [Fr.] 

Living  representations   in  which  persons   are 

grouped  as  in  some  picture.  Smart. 

TA'BLE-BBD,  n.     A  bed  in  the  form  of  a  table. 

TA'BLE— BEER,  re.  Beer  such  as  is  used  at  table 
or  meals  ;  small-beer.  Johnson. 

TA'BLB-BELL,  re.  A  hand-bell  used  at  table  for 
calling  domestics  or  servants.  Simmonds. 

TA'BLE-BOOK  (ta'bl-bfilc),  n.  A  book  on  which 
any  thing  is  traced  or  written  without  ink ;  a 
memorandum-book ;  a  tablet.  Shak. 

TA'BLE-CLOTH,  re.  A  cloth  for  covering  a  ta- 
ble, as  at  meals.  Camden. 

TA'BLE-COV'^R,  re.     A  table-cloth.    Simmonds. 

Tj'BLE-n'Il6TE{ii'hl-iot),u.  [Fr.]  The  public 
table  at  a  French  hotel.  Thackeray. 

TA'BLE-DI'A-IVIOND,  re.  A  diamond  or  gem  cut 
with  a  flat  upper  surface.  Simmonds. 

TA'BLE-FLAP,  re.  A  leaf  of  a  folding  table  :  — 
a  slip  to  lengthen  an  extension-table.  Simmonds. 

TA'BLE— LAND,  re.  An  elevated  plain  or  plateau ; 
elevated,  flat  land.  Brande. 

TA'BLE-LIN'^IN,  «.  Linen  for  the  table.  Smollett. 

f  TA'BLE— MAN,  u.     A  piece  at  draughts.  Bacon. 

TA'BL^-MENT,  re.     (Arch.)  A  table.         Britton. 

TA'BLE— MON'^Y,  n.  In  the  navy,  an  allowance 
to  flag  officers,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  for  pro- 
viding for  their  tables.  Crabb. 

TA'BL^R,  re.     One  who  boards.  B.  Jonson. 

TA'BLE-RENT,  re.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  Arentpaid 
to  a  bishop  or  religious  prelate,  reserved  or  ap- 
propriated to  his  table  or  housekeeping.  Burrill. 

TA'BLE— SPAR,  re.     (Mill.)  Tabular  spar.    Dana. 

TA'BLE-SPOON,  re.     A  large  spoon  for  the  table. 

TA'BLE-SPOON'FUL,  re. ;  pi.  TABLE-SPOONFULS. 
As  much  as  a  table-spoon  holds.  Reeve. 

TA'BLE-SPORT,  n.    Amusement  at  table.  Shak. 

TAB'LPT,  re.     [Fr.  tablette.  —  See  Table.] 

1.  A  small  slab  ;  a  level  surface.        Johnson. 

2.  A  small,  flat  piece  of  ivory,  wood,  metal, 
&c.,  prepared  to  write,  grave,  or  trace  upon. 

To  design  upon  tablets  of  boxen  wood,  Dri/den. 

3.  pi.  A  pocket  memorandum-book.    Clarke. 

4.  t  A  medicine  in  a  square  form. 

It  hath  been  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of  arsenic.         Bacon. 

5.  (Med.)  A  solid  medicine,  prepared  of  pow- 
ders incorporated  by  means  of  mucilage,  crumbs 
of  bread,  juices  of  plants,  &c.  Dunglison. 

TA'BLE-TAlk  (ta'bl-tSlvvk),  re.     Conversation  at 

meals  or  entertainments.  Holinshed. 

The  interest  of  Luther's  Table-talk  is,  that  it  is  a  perfect 

portrait  of  the  human  and  material  side  of  one  of  the  greatest 

spiritual  men  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Qit.  Jiev. 

TA'BLE-TAlk'^R,  re.    One  who  talks  at  table. 
TA'BLING,  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  tables. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  art  or  the  method  of  joining 
two  timbers  by  letting  a  part  of  one  into'  a  part 
of  another  :  —  also  the  broad  hem  on  the  borders 
of  sails,  to  which  the  bolt-rope  is  sewed.  Dana. 

3.  t  The  act  of  playing  tables.  Hacklmji. 
t  TA'BLING-HoiJsE,  re.    A  house  where  gaming- 
tables are  kept.  Holland. 

Tk-^bb',  n.  [Polynesian.]  A  religious  inter- 
(iict ;  a  prohibition  ;  —  written  also  tabu.Brande. 

TA-Bbb',  V.  a.  [i.  tabooed  ;  pp.  tabooing,  ta- 
booed.] To  put  under  taboo  ;  to  interdict,  as 
for  religious  reasons  ;  to  forbid  the  use  of,  con- 
tact with,  or  intercourse  with.  Mekille. 


TA'BOR,  «.  [It.  tamburo,  a  drum ;  Sp.  tambor ; 
Old'Fr.  tabour.]  (Mus.)  A  small  drum,  beaten 
with  one  stick,  to  accompany  a  pipe.        Moore. 

TA'BOR,  V.  re.     [Old  Fr.  tabourer,']    [i.  tabored  ; 

P21.   TABORING,  TABORED.] 

1.  To  play  upon  or  beat  the  tabor,         Clarke, 

2,  To  beat  as  on  a  tabor  ;  to  strike. 

And  her  maids  shall  lend  her  as  witli  the  voice  of  doves, 
taboring  upon  their  breasts.  2fah.  ii,  7. 

TA'BOR,  V.  a.  To  make,  as  a  sound,  by  beating 
on  a  tabor ;  to  beat.  ,  Chaucer. 

TA'BOR-JIR,  re.    One  who  beats  the  tabor.    Shak. 

tAb'OR-ET,  n.    A  small  tabor.  Spectator. 

TA'BOR-ITE,  re.  One  of  a  party  of  the  Hussite 
sect ;  —  so  called  from  Tabor,  a  hill  or  fortress 
of  Bohemia,  upon  which  they  encamped  during 
the  struggle  which  they  maintained  against  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  Brande. 

TABOURET  {•ei.\i-o-Ti'),n.     [Fr.] 

1.  A  kind  of  small  seat  without  ai-ms  or 
back  ;  a  stool.  Boyer. 

2.  A  frame  for  embroidery.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  right  of  sitting  down  at  court  in  pres- 
ence of  the  queen,  a  privilege  formerly  enjoyed 
by  French  ladies  of  high  rank.  Boiste. 

TAb-OUK-JnE'  (tab-ur-Sn'),  re.  [Fr.  tahourin.']  A 
tabor  or  tambourine.  Shak. 

t  TAb-RERE',  re.     A  taborer.  Spenser.- 

TAb'RIPT,  re.    A  small  tabor  ;  taboret. 

Return  the  tabret's  sprightly  sound.  Young. 

TA-bC,  re.    See  Taboo. 

TAb'U-LAR,  a.     [L.  tabularis.  —  See  Table.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  table  ;  flat ;  plane. 

2.  Formed  in  laminse  or  plates.       Woodville. 

3.  Arranged  in  synopses,  tables,  or  columns. 

4.  Set  in  squares.  Johnson. 
Tabular  cnjstal,  (Min.)  a  prismatic  crystal  having  a 

very  short  axis,    Dana.  — Tabular  spar,  AVollastonite. 
—  See  WOLLASTONITE.     Dana. 

TAB '  U-LA  rA  'SA.  [L.  tabula,  a  tablet,  and  rado, 
rasus,  to  smooth.]    A  smoothed  tablet.     Butler. 

TAB-y-LAR-!-ZA'TrON,  re.  The  act  of  tabulariz- 
ing  or  forming  into  tables.  P.  Cyc. 

TAB'y-LAK-IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  TABULAMZED  ;  pp. 
TAEULAEIZING,  TABULAEIZED.]       To  form  iutO 

tables  ;  to  tabulate.  P.  Cyc, 

TAB'y-LATE, -y.  a.  [h. tabula.]  [i.  tabulated; 
pp.  tabulating,  tabulated.] 

1.  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface.  Johnson. 

2.  To  reduce  to  tables  or  synopses.  Johnson. 
TAB'y-LAT-5D,a.  Having  a  flat  surface.  Grew. 
TAb-U-LA'TION,  re.     The  act  of  forming  tables' 

or  synopses;  tabularization.     [r,]     Gent.  Mag. 

TAC,  re.  (Law.)  In  old  records,  a  kind  of  cus- 
tomary payment  by  a  tenant.  Burrill. 

TAC-A-MA-HAC,  re.  1.  (Bot.)  A  tall  tree  found 
in  Siberia  and  North  America,  having  large 
buds  covered  with  a  fragrant  resinous  sub- 
stance, formerly,  used  in  medicine  ;  balsam  pop- 
lar ;  Populus  balsamifera.  Loudon.  Gray. 
2,  A  resin  yielded  by  certain  plants,  as  Calo- 
phyllum  Inophyllum,  Elaphrium  io^nentosum, 
and  several  species  of  poplar.     Wood  Sj  Bache. 

TAC-A-MA-HAC'A,  71.  A  resin  ;  tacamahac.  Baird. 
TA'CE.     [L.]     Be  silent!  silence!  Clarke. 

TA'CET.  [h.,  it  is  silent.]  (Mm.?.)  A  term  denoting 

that  an  instrument  or  a  voice  is  silent.  Moore. 
t  tAcHE  (t&cli),  re.  [Tram  tack.]  Any  thing  taken 

hold  of;  a  catch  ;  a  button  ;  a  loop,  Ex.  xxvi,  6. 
t  TACHE,  n.     [Fr,]    A  stain.  Warner. 

TACH-e-OG'RA-PHY,  n.     Tachygraphy. 


TA-CH6m'^;-T3;r,  re.  [Gr.  rdxos,  quick- 
ness, and  nirgov,  a  measure.]  A  con- 
trivance for  indicating  minute  varia- 
tions in  the  velocity  of  a  machine. 

jge^The  cup,  C  D,  containing  a  portion 
of  mercury,  is  attached  to  a  spindle  whirled 
by  the  macliine.  A  glass  tube,' A,  open  at 
both  ends,  suspended  and  unconnected 
with  the  cup,  and  containing  colored 
alcohol,  has  its  lower  and  expanded  ct 
end  immersed  in  tlie  mercury.  'Phe 
central  depression  of  the  mercury,  due 
to  centrifugal  force,  is  sliown  by  the 
descent  of  tlie  colored  alcohol  con- 
tained in  the  tube  A,  and  varies  with 
every  change  of  velocity.    Lardner. 


I,  O,  U,  V,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  B,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   pArE,  FAR,  PAsT,  fAlL  ;   HEIR,  HER; 
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TAIL 


[Gr.  ravis,   qiiick,.  and 


tA€h-y-di-dAx'y, 

SiSdcKoj,  di6&^w^  to  teach.]     A  short  method  of 
teaching.  ■  Scudamore. 

TAjCH-V-DRO'MJ-AN,  ».  [Gr.  TaxvSpifios,  fust  run- 
ning ;  ra^bq^  quick,  and  rpi^u,  eSpaftov,  to  run.] 
{Ornith.)  One  of  a  family  of  wading-birds, 
which  run  with  great  swiftness ;  plovers,  &c. 

Brande. 
JSE^  The  term  tachydromians  is  also  applied  to  a 
family  of  Saurian  reptiles  by  Fitzlnger,  and  to  a  family 
■  of  dipterous  insects  by  IVIirgen.    Brande. 

TA£:H-Y-GJ1APH'IC,         ?  „.    Relating  to  tachyg- 
TAjCH-V-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  raphy;  stenographic. 

Byrom. 

TA-jCHYG'RA-PHY  (tji-klg'rci-fe),  n.      [Gr.  ra;^£is, 

quick,  and  yp&fjxa,  to  ■write.]    The  art  or  practice 

of  quick  writing ;  stenography.  Brande. 

TAjCH'Y-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  ra;:^^?,  quick,  and  XbiD,  to 
dissolVe.]  {Mill.)  A  naineral  resembling  obsid- 
ian, occurring  massive  or  in  plates,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  protoxide  of 
iron,  magnesia,  and  soda.  Dana. 

TA^'IT  (tas'jt),  a.  [L.  tacitus;  taceo, to  be  silent ; 
'  It.  ^  Sp.  tacito  ;  Fr.  tacite.'\  Silent ;  implied ; 
not  expressed  by  words. 

A  tacit  reproach  of  some  incivility.  Locke. 

TA(;^'I-TURN,  a.  [L.  taciturnus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  taci- 
turno ;  Fr.  taciturne.']  Habitually  silent ;  ut- 
tering little  ;  not  communicative  ;  reserved. 

Grieve  was  v^ry  submissive,  respectful,  and  remarkably 
tacitm-n.  Smollett. 

Syn.  —  One  who  does  not  speak  on  a  particular  oc- 
casion is  silent ;  one  who  usiuiHy  avoids  speaking  is 
taciturn.  Silence  describes  the  actual,  taciturnity  the 
habitual,  disposition  to  say  nothing. 

TA^-I-TURN'I-TY,  n.  [L.  tacitumitas ;  It.  taci- 
turnith ;  Sp.  laciturnidad ;  Fr.  taciturnite,'] 
The  state  or  the  habit  of  being  taciturn  ;  habit- 
ual silence  ;  reserve. 

Too  great  loquacity,  and  too  great  tacitwntty.    Arbtithnot. 

TAg'l-TiJRN-LY,  ad.     In  a  taciturn  manner. 

TACK,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  to-eacan,  to  add  to. — See 
Attach.]  [i.  tacked  ;  pp.  tacking,  tacked.] 

1.  To  fasten  ;  to  attach  ;  to  append  ;  to  affix. 

Some  commendam  tacked  to  their  sees.  Swift. 

2.  To  stitch  together  slightly  Skak. 

3.  To  fasten  with  small  nails,  or  tacks. 

4.  {Naitf.)  To  change  the  course  of,  as  a 
vessel,  in  order  to  bring  the  wind  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  as  in  beating  to  windward.  Mar,  Diet. 

TACK,  V.  n.  {Nant.)  To  put  a  vessel  about,  so 
as  to  bring  the  wind  on  the  opposite  side,  as  in 
beating  to  windward.  Dampier. 

tAck,  n.     [Dan.  takke.  —  Ir.  taca\  Gael,  tac."] 

1.  A  small  nail  with  a  large  head.      Holland. 

2.  f  An  addition  ;  a  supplement. 

Some  tacks  had  been  made  to  money-bills.  Burnet. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  rope  used  to  confine  the  fore- 
most lower  corners  of  a  ship's  courses  and  stay- 
sails in  a  fixed  position  when  the  wind  crosses 
the  ship's  course  obliquely:  —  a  rope  used  to 
pull  out  the  lower  corner,  of  a  studding-sail  or 
driver  to  the  extremity  of  the  boom :  — that  part 
of  a  sail  to  which  the  tack  is  attached  ;  —  the 
weather  clew  or  corner  of  a  course.    Mar,  Diet. 

j^^  A  ship  is  said  to  be  on  the  starboard  or  lar- 
board tackf  or  to  have  her  starboard  or  larboard  tacks 
aboard,  when  she  is  clo?e-hauled  witJi  the  wind  on 
the  starboard  or  larboard  side.    Mar.  Diet. 

4.  The  act  of  tacking,  or  change  of  direction 
of  a  vessel  by  tacking.  Cook. 

5.  t  [Fr.  tache.']    A  spot ;  a  stain.  Hammond. 

6.  (Scottish  Law.)  A  contract  whereby  the  use 
of  any  thing  is  let,  for  a  reserved  rent,  called 
tack-duty,  for  a  determined  time.  Bn?'rilL 

7.  A  lease  ;  a  bargain.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

8.  Confidence  ;  reliance.  [Local,  Eng.]  Todd. 
Tack  of  a  flag;  a  line  spliced  into  the  eye  at  the 

bottom  of  the  tabling  for  securing  the  flag  to  the  hal- 
yard. Mar.  Diet. 
To  hold  tack^  to  last,  to  hold  out.  Hudibras. 
TACK'— DU-T  Y,  n.  {Scottish  Law.)  A  reserved  rent, 
taken  under  the  contract  called  tack.      Bun-ill. 

tAcK'.51R,  7ft.     One  who  tacks  or  joins.         Todd. 

tAcK'^T,  ra.  A  small  nail;  a  tack.  [Scot.]  Sctrre^. 

tAcK'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  joining  or  fastening. 

2.  [Law.)  The  uniting  of  securities  given  at 

different  times,  so  as  to  prevent  any  intermedi- 


ate purchaser  from  interposing  his  claim  with- 
out redeeming  all  subsequent  claims.  Story. 
3,  (Naut.)  The  act  of  putting  a  vessel  about 
so  as  to  bring  the  wind  around  from  one  side  to 
the  other  by  the  way  of  her  head,  as  in  beating 
to  windward.  '  Falconer. 

TACK'LE  (tSk'kl ;  pronounced  by  seamen  ta'kl),  n, 
[Gr.  T(>o)(^aXia,  the  sheaf  of  a  pulley;  Tpo^6s,  a 
ball ;  Tpix'^y  to  run ;  L.  trochlea,  a  tackle ;  It. 
taglia.  —  Dut.  &  Ger.  takel\  Dan.  takkel;  Sw. 
tacjiel.  —  The  term  appears  to  be  derived  from 
Gr.'  rpox'^Xia.     Brande.] 

1.  A  machine  for  raising  heavy  weights ;  a 
pulley.  Falconer. 

2.  [W.  tacel.']     f  An  arrow. 

The  tackle  smote,  and  in  it  went.  Cliaucer. 

3.  "Weapons;  instruments  of  warfare. 

She  to  her  tackle  fell.  Ilud^ras. 

4.  Furniture ;  implements  ;  equipment ;  gear ; 
harness  ;  as,  '*  Unntin g-tackle,  ^shin^-tackle, 
8cc."  Michardsoji. 

Ground  tackle,  (J^aut.)     See  GROUND-TACKiiE. 

TACK'LE  (tak'kl),  V.  u.  [i.  TACKLED ;  pp,  tack- 
ling, tackled.] 

1.  To  supply  with  tackle.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

2.  To  accoutre  ;  to  harness.  [Local,  Eng., 
and  colloquial,  U.  S.]  Ash. 

3.  To  seize  upon;  to  attack.  [Local.  U.  S. 
and  Eng.]  Halliioell. 

TACK'LED  (tak'kld),  p.  a.  Made  of  ropes  tackled 
together.     *' A  tackled  stair."  Shak. 

TACK'LING,  n.  1.  The  sailing  apparatus  of  a 
ship.    "  Tackling,  as  sails  and  cordage."  Bacon. 

They  wondered  at  the  ships  and  their  tackling.      Abbot. 

2.  Instruments  of  action  ;  implements  ;  tackle. 

"Fishing  tackling,  kitchen  tackling."  Johiison. 

TACKS'MAN,  n.     (Scottish  Law.)  One  to  whom 

a  tack  is  granted ;  a  tenant ;  a  lessee.     Burrill. 

tAct,  n.     [L.  tango,   tactus,  to  touch  ;  It.  tatto  ; 
Sp.  tacto  ;  Fr.  tact.  — Ger.  tact.'] 
\.  Touch ;  feeling ;  taction. 

The  sense  of  tact  is  most  exquisite  in  man.  Ross. 

2.  Adroitness  in  adapting  one's  words  or  ac- 
tions to  circumstances;  nice  discernment;  skill; 
cleverness  ;  dexterity  ;  knack.  Macaulay. 

tAc'TA-BLE,  a.  Tangible,  [r.]  Massinger. 
TAC'TIC,  «..  /  [Gr.  TfiKriff/ic]  Pertaining  to  tac- 
TAC'TJ-OAL,  )  tics  ;  directing.  Phillips.  Johnson. 

TAC-TfCIAN  (tak-tish'gn),  n.  [Fr.  tacticien.] 
Dne  skilled  in  tactics;  adroit  manager.  JJ'raj:aU. 

TACTICS,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  toktik//,  the  art  of  arran- 
ging ;  TdacTU),  to  arrange  ;  It.  tattica  ;  Sp.  tactica  ; 
Fr.  tactique.']  The  art  of  disposing  and  arran- 
ging military  and  naval  forces  for  battle ;  the 
science  of  military  and  naval  evolutions,  ma- 
noeuvres, and  positions.  Stocqueler. 

Because  order  is  as  variable  as  the  tactics  of  an  army.  Taylor, 

TACTILE  (tSk'tjI),  a.  [L.  tactilis ;  Fr.  tactile.'] 
Perceptible  to,  or  susceptible  of,  touch ;  tangible. 

We  have  iron,  brass,  ■wood,  stones,  sounds,  light,  figura- 
tion, tactile  qualities.  Hale. 

TAC-TTL'I-TY,  n.  Susceptibility  of  touch  ;  per- 
ceptibility by  the  touch.  Bailey 

TACTION,  n.  [L.  tactio;  Fr.  taction.']  The  act 
of  touching  ;  contact ;  tangency. 

Roused  by  some  external  taction.  Chesterfield. 

tAct'L^SS,  a.     Destitute  of  tact.  Ch.  Ob. 

TACT'U-AL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  in, 
the  touch.     "  Tactual  ^xJdou.^*  More. 

TA-DOR'NA,  n.  [Sp.  tadorno  ;  Fr.  tadorne.] 
'(Ornith.)  A  genus  of  aquatic  fowls;  the  shel- 
drake.—  See  Sheldiiake.  Yarrell. 

tAd'POLE,  n.  [A.  S.  tade,  toad,  and  fole  (L, 
pullus),  a  foal,  a  colt.]  The  young  of  the  frog, 
and  other  batrachians,  in  their  first  state  from 
the  spawn.  Baird. 

,0®="  Tadpoles  are  of  a  fish-like  form,  have  no  legs, 
and  breathe  by  external  gills  like  fishes  These  gills 
fall  off  when  the  limbs  become  developed  and  the 
animal  arrives  at  its  mature  form.    Baird. 

T,M' DI-tjM,  n.  [L.]  "Wearisomeness  ;  irksome- 
ness  ;  tiresomeness  ;  tediousness.  Cowper. 

TAEL,  n.  A  Chinese  weight,  equal  to  1.^  oz. 
avoirdupois  :  —  also  a  Chinese  money  varying 
in  value  from  70d.  to  80d.  sterling  (#1.11  to 
#1.62).  McCulloch. 


TA'EN  (tan).    The  poetical  contraction  of  taken. 
Had  (a'en  their  supper  in  the  savory  herb.  Milton. 

TjE'NI-A,.rt.  [Gr.  raivLa.']  (Zoijl.)  A  genus  of 
Entoz'oa,  or  intestinal  worms,  having  a  flat,  com- 
pressed, and  numerously  jointed  body,  and  a 
head  furnished  with  four  suctorial  depressions, 
and,  in  many  species,  a  retractile  proboscis, 
frequently  armed  with  one  or  two  circles  of  mi- 
nute, recurved  hooks,  especially  in  the  young 
state  ;  the  tape-worm.  Baird. 

fl^^The  alimentary  canal  in  this  genus  is  contin- 
ued uninterrupted  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
body,  but  the  reproductive  organs  are  repeated  in  each 
joint.  Tainia  solium  is  the  common  tape-worm  of 
the  human  species.     Baird. 

T^'NOID,  a.  [Gr.  ratvia,  a  fillet,  a  tape-worm, 
and  tlbog,  form.]  Shaped  like  the  tape-worm  ; 
ribbon-shaped.  Owen. 

TAF'F:p-R5L,  n.     (Naut.)  The  taffrail.       Anson. 

TAF'F:e-TA,  )  „.     [It.  taffeta-,    Sp.  tafetan-,    Fr. 

TAF'F^-TY,  )  taffetas.]  A  smooth,  glossy,  silk 
stuff,  plain  colored,  checkered,  flowered,  or 
striped  with  gold,  silver,  &c.  Tomlinson. 

TAfF'RAIL,  n.  [Dut.  taf creel,  a  panel,  a  pic- 
ture ;  tafel,  a  table.]  [Naut.)  The  rail  or  up- 
per part  round  a  vessel  s  stern  ;  — written  also 
tafferel.  Dana. 

TAf'FY,  n.  A  kind  of  candy  made  by  boiling 
molasses  or  treacle  till  it  becomes  thick,  and 
then  spreading  it  out  in  sheets  to  cool,  often 
with  almonds  stuck  into  it,    Halliwell.  Bartlett. 

TA'FI-A,  n.  [Fr.]  Ardent  spirit  made  from  mo- 
lasses ;  a  variety  of  rum.  Ure, 

TAG,  n.     [Dan.  tag,  a  roof;  Sw.  tagg,  a  prickle, 
a  point ;  Icel.  tag.  —  From  tack.     Skinner.] 
L  A  point  of  metal  put  to  the  end  of  a  string. 

With  my  carnation  point  with  silver  tags.  Beau.  Bf  Fl. 

2.  Any  thing  paltry  or  mean  ;  the  rabble. 

They  all  came  in,  both  tag  and  rag.  Speiiser. 

3.  A  sheep  of  the  first  year.        Farm.  Ency. 

4.  Catch-word  of  an  actor's  speech. Szjnmonc/s. 
TAg,  n.     [L.  tango  (old  form  tago),  to  touch. — 

Dan.  tag,  a  gripe.  —  Gael,  tag,  a  blow.]  A  slight 
touch  or  blow :  —  also  a  game  in  which  children 
run  after,  and  try  to  touch,  eaeh  other  ;  —  called 
also  tig. —  See  'fiG.  Bartlett. 

tAg,  0.  a.     \i.  TAGGED  ;  pp.  tagging,  tagged.] 

1.  To  fit  with  a  tag.  Johnson. 

2.  To  append  something  to ;  to  join  ;  to  add  to. 

Tags  every  sentence  with  some  fawning  word.     Dryden. 

TAG,  -v.  n.  To  follow  closely.  [Vulgar.]  Forby. 
tAg'— BELT,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep.  "  Loudoii. 
TAG'G^R,  n.     1.  One  who  tags.  Cotton. 

2.  Any  thing  pointed  like  a  tag.  Cowper. 

3.  A  very  thin  kind  of  tin  plate  used  for  cof- 
fin-plate inscriptions,  &c.  Simmonds. 

TAOLIM  (f&\'ye-g.),n.     [It.,  a  pulley.]    (Mech.)  A 

peculiar  combination  of  pulleys.  Brande. 

TAGL-T-A-CO'TIAN  (tal-ye-Hto'sh?in),  rt.    (Surg.) 

Taliacotian ;  rhinoplastic.  Brande. 

TAg'-LOCK,  71,  An  entangled  lock.  Wright. 
TAG'— RAG,  n.     The  lowest  class  of  people  ;  the 

rabble  ;  the  mob  ;  the  vulgar.  Shak. 

tAg'-SORE,  n.     Tag-belt.  Loudon. 

TAG'TAIXi,   n.      A  worm  which  has  the  tail  of 

another  color.  Walton. 

TAIL  (tal),  n.  [M.  Goth,  tagla,  hairs,  taga,  hair  ; 
A.  S.  ttegel,  tagl,  a  tail ;  Ger  zagel,  zahl\  Icel. 
taql,  a  horse's  tail.] 

1.  That  which  terminates  the  body  of  an  ani- 
mal behind,  in  most  animals  hanging  loose 
from  the  vertebra; ;  —  the  protruding  extremity 
of  the  vertebral  column:  — the  hinder  feathers 
of  a  bird.  Dryden, 

2.  The  extremity  of  a  thing ;  the  end ;  fag- 
end;  conclusion.    '*  The  ^ai7  of  a  gale."   Crabh. 

3.  The  hinder  or  lower  part  of  any  thing  ; 
inferior  part.  De^lt.  xxviii.  13. 

4.  Any  thing  or  part  pendent,  as  the  skirt  of 
a  coat ;  a  flap  ;  an  appendage. 

Those  tails  that  hang  upon  willow-trees.  Harvey. 

5.  The  reverse  of  a  coin.  Simmonds. 

6.  (Bot.)  Any  long,  flexible,  terminal  append- 
age ;  —  often  used  as  a  synonyme  for  petiole,  and 
also  for  peduncle.  Hcnslow. 

7.  (Mi/s.)  That  part  of  a  note  which  extends 
upward  or  downward  from  its  head.  Moore. 
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8.  (Arch.)  The  bottom  or  lower  end  of  any 
member,  as  of  a  slate  or  tile.  Brande. 

9.  Ahorse-tail  used  as  a  standard  among  the 
Turks.     "The  pacha  of  many  fails.'"  Manyatt. 

10.  {Naut.)  A  rope  spliced  into  the  end  of  a 
block,  and  used  for  making  it  fast.  Dana. 

Tail  of  a  comet,  an  appendage,  sometimes  of  im- 
mense lengtli,  presenting  the  appearance  of  two 
streams  of  light  diverging  from  the  liead  of  the  comet 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  sun  is  sit- 
uated, growing  broader  and  more  diffused  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  head,  and  commonly  closing  in  and 
uniting  at  a  little  distance  behind  it.  Herschel. —  Tail 
of  the  trenches,  (Mil.)  the  post  where  the  besiegers  be- 
gin to  break  ground,  and  cover  themselves  from  the 
fire  of  the  place,  in  advancing  the  lines  of  approach. 
Stocquelcr-  —  To  turn  tail,  to  run  away,  to  flee,  Sidney. 

TAIL  (tal),  n.  [It,  tagliare,  to  cut ;  Sp.  tallar,  to 
cut ;  Fr.  tailler,  to  cut.]  {Law.)  Limitation  ; 
abridgment.  Burrill. 

In  tail,  (Law.)  a  term  used  of  an  estate  when  the 
owner  and  a  particular  line  of  heirs  are  seized  thereof, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Burrill. 

TAIL,  V.  a.     To  pull  by  the  tail.  Hudibras. 

To  tail  i;i,  to  fasten  any  thing  into  a  wall  at  one 

end,as  the  steps  of  a  stair,  — See  Dovetail.  Francis. 

TAIL'A^E,7i.  {^r.taillaffe;  tailler,  to  cu.t.]  {Old 
Eng.  Law,)  Tallage.  —See  Tallage.     Cowell, 

TAIL'-BLOck,  n.  {Naut.)  A  block  having  a 
rope  called  a  tall  spliced  into  the  end  for  mak- 
ing it  fast  to  rigging  or  spars.  Dana. 

TAIL'-BOARD,  n.  The  movable  hinder  board  or 
part  of  a  cart  or  wagon.  Simmonds. 

TAILED  (tald),  «.     Furnished  with  a  tail.     Grew. 

TAIL'tNG§,  7i.pl  The  chaff  or  lighter  parts  of 
winnowed  grain,  Simmonds 

TAILLE  (tal),  n.  [Fr.]  {Old  French  Lata.) 
Formerly  any  imposition  levied  by  king  or  any 
other  lord  upon  his  subjects.  Burrill. 

The  tnille,  as  it  still  airbsists  in  Trance,  may  serve  as  an 
example  of  those  ancient  tallages.  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  profits 
of  the  farmer,  which  they  estimate  by  the  stock  that  he  has 
upon  the  farm.  Adam  iSnnth. 

TAIL'LESS,  u.     Destitute -of  a  tail.  Hill. 

TAI'LOR  (ta'lor),  n.    [Fr.  tailleur;  tailler,  to  cut.] 

1.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  cut  and  make 
men's  clothes.  Sha/c. 

2.  A  fish  resembling  the  shad,  but  inferior  to 
it  in  size  and  flavor.     [Local,  U.  S.]       Bartlett. 

Salt  water  tailor,  a  name  given  to  the  blue-fish. 
[Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

TAI'LOR  (ta'lor),  V.  n.  \i.  TAILORED  ;  pp.  TAILOR- 
ING, TAILORED.]  To  perform  the  business  of  a 
ttiilor  ;  to  make  men's  clothes.  Green. 

TAI'LOR-BIRD,  n.  {Ormth.)  A  name  applied  to 
several  of  the  soft-billed  Indian  birds,  allied  to 
the  warblers,  which  construct  their  nests  by 
stitching  together  the  leaves  of  plants.   Ogilvie. 

TAI'LOR-ESS,  n.  A  woman  who  makes  men's 
clothes  ;  a  female  tailor.  Clarke. 

TAI'LOR-ING,  n.  The  business  or  the  work  of  a 
tailor.  Coleridge. 

TAIL'— PIECE,   n.      1.   An   appendage;    a   piece 

added.  Clarke. 

2.  (Prinfiiig.)  A  vignette  placed  at  the  end 

of  a  chapter  or  section  in  a  book.  Clarke. 

TAIL'— RACE,  n.  The  channel  that  carries  off  the 
used  water  from  a  water-wheel.  Weisbach. 

TAILS'— CO  M-MON,  n.  {Mining.)  A  term  for 
washed  lead  ore.     [Local.]  Simmonds. 

TAIL'— wA-T^iR,  n.  "Waste  water  from  the  buck- 
ets of  a  water-wheel  in  motion.  Weale. 

TAri/Zip,  «.  {Scottish  Law.)  A  deed  whereby 
the  legal  course  of  succession  is  cut  off,  and  an 
arbitrary  one  substituted.  Brande. 

TAIN,  n.  A  thin  tin-plate: — tin-foil  for  mir- 
rors. Simmonds. 

TAINT  (tant),  V.  a.  [Gr.  riyyw,  to  wet,  to  dye; 
L,  tinqo  ;  Fr.  teindre.  —  See  TiNGE.] 

1.  'ro  imbue  or  impregnate  ;  —  generally  in  a 
bad  sense.     "  The  tainted  gale."  Thomson. 

2.  To  stain ;  sully ;  to  contaminate ;  to  tarnish. 

To  taint  that  honor  every  good  tongue  blesses.         Shak. 

3.  To  poison  or  disease;  to  infect ;  to  vitiate. 

Nothing  faints  sound  lungs  sooner  than  inspiring  the 
breath  of  consumptive  lunga.  Harvey, 

4.  To  corrupt;  to  induce  putrefaction  in. 
"Sweetbread  . ,  .  tainted  or  fly-blown."      Swift. 


5.  To  attaint;  —  "a   corrupt   contraction    of 
attaint."  Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Contaminate. 
TAint,  v.  n.     To  be  tainted  or  infected.       Shak. 
TAINT  (tant),  n,  1.  A  tincture  ;  a  stain.  Johnson. 

2.  Infection;  corruption;  depravation, 

"Which  man's  polluting  sin  with  taint  hath  shed.      Milton. 

3.  A  Spot  or  blemish  ;  a  stigma. 

The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself.  Shak. 

4.  A  kind  of  small,  red  spider.  Browne. 
Syn.  —  See  Blemish. 

tAINT'ED,  p.  a.     Imbued   or  impregnated  with 

something  noxious  ;  infected  ;  corrupted. 
TAINT'-FREE,  a.    Without  taint ;  guiltless. 

His  relations  taint-free  of  those  principles.        Heath. 

TAINT'LESS,  a.  Free  from  taint  or  infection; 
without  taint ;  pure  ;  undefiled, 

J'rom  luxury  as  taintless  as  your  mind.  Hall- 

TAINT'L^.SS-LY,  ad.    "Without  taint.        Clarke. 
TAINT'URE  (tant'yur),  ?i.     [Fr.  teinture.]    Taint ; 
pollution ;  defilement. 

Without  the  too  much  tainture  of  our  honor.    Beau.  Sf  FL 

TA-JA(?'y,  n.  {Zool.)  The  peccary ;  Dicotyles 
iajacie.'^ See  Peccary.  J.  E.  Gray. 

TAKE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  tmcan,  to  teach;  tacan,  to 
take  ;  Sw.  taga  ;  Dan.  tage ;  Icel.  taJixi.  —  Gr. 
dix^f^'^h  to  take;  SfiKvvjn,  to  show,  to  teach.— 
Buttmann  traces  hi'x,°iiai,  and  6fLKvv[xi,  to  a  com- 
mon root  5£Ky  with  the  common  notion  of  stretch- 
ing out  the  right  hand  {Si^ia).  Liddell  tSj-  Scott.'] 

\i.  took;  pp.  TAKING,  TOOK.] 

1.  To  receive  what  is  oifered ;  to  accept  — cor- 
relative to  give,  and  opposed  to  refuse. 

Then  I  took  the  cup  at  the  Lord's  hand.       Jer.  xxv.  13. 

2.  To  grasp  with  the  hand,  or  with  any  in- 
strument ;  to  lay  hold  of;  to  seize. 

He  . . .  took  me  by  a  lock  of  my  head.         Ezek.  viii.  3. 

3.  To  seize  or  lay  hold  of  and  remove. 

In  fetters  one  the  barking  porter  tied. 

And  took  him  trembling  from  his  sovereign's  side.     Dryden. 

4i.  To  catch  suddenly,  as  by  artifice  or  sur- 
prise ;  to  circumvent;  to  entrap;  to  insnare. 

Men  in  their  loose,  unguarded  hours  they  take, 

Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak.       Pope. 
Take  us  the  ibxes,  tliat  spoil  the  vines.  Canticles. 

5.  To  make  prisoner ;  to  capture. 

They  .. .  slew  and  took  three  hundred  Janizaries.    Knolles. 

6.  To   cause  to   surrender;  to  conquer;   as, 
"  To  take  a  fortified  place.'* 

7.  To  captivate;  to  delight;  to  please;  to  en- 
gage ;  to  allure ;  to  attract. 

More  than  history  can  pattern,  though  devised 
And  played  to  take  spectators.  Shak. 

He  took  great  contentment  in  this  our  question.    Bacon. 

8.  To  understand  in  any  particular  manner. 

Charity  taken  in  its  largest  extent  is  nothing  else  but  the 

sincere  love  of  Uod  and  our  neighbor.  yVake. 

You  take  me  right,  Eupolis.  Bacon. 

9.  To  receive  with  good  or  ill  will. 

I  will  frown, . . .  and  let  tliem  take  it  as  they  list.    Shak, 

10.  To  receive  in  thought ;  to   entertain  in 
opinion;  to  suppose;  to  regard.;  to  consider. 

Some  torics  will  take  you  for  a  whig,  some  whigs  will 
take  you  for  a  tory.  Pope. 

^  As  I  take  it,  the  two  principal  branches  of  preaching  arc, 
to  tell  the  people  what  is  their  duty,  and  then  to  convince 
them  tliat  it  is  so.  ■  SwifU 

11.  To  get ;  to  procure  ;  to  obtain. 

striking  stones,  they  took  fire  out  of  them.    2  Mace.  x.  3. 

12.  To  use ;  to  employ ;  as,  "  To  take  thought." 

This  man  always  lakes  time,  and  ponders  things  maturely 
before  he  passes  his  .judgment.  Watts. 

13.  To  be  in  favor  of;  to  choose ;  to  elect. 

The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make, 

Where  lay  the  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take.   Drycfen. 

14.  To  turn  to  ;  to  practise  ;   to  pursue. 

If  any  be  subject  to  vice,  or  take  ill  courses.  Baco», 

15    To  close  in  with  ;  to  hold  responsible. 

I  take  thee  at  thy  word.  Bowe 

16.  To  form ;  to  fix ;  to  adopt. 

Ecsolutions  taken  upon  full  debate.         Clarendon, 

17.  To  put  on  ;  to  assume;  to  pass  into. 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 

Shall  never  tremble.  Shak. 

18.  To  swallow  ;  as,  "  To  take  food  or  drink." 

19.  To  copy  ;  to  delineate  ;  to  draw. 

Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right.        Dryden, 

20.  To  fasten  on  ;  to  seize  ;  to  smite. 

I  am  taken  .  . .  with  a  swimming  in  my  head.  Dryden. 

No  beast  will  eat  sour  grass  till  the  frost  hath  taken  it. 
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21.  To  receive,  as  any  temper  or  disposition 
of  mind;  to  possess  ;  to  experience  ;  to  feel. 

Few  are  so  wicked  as  to  take  delight 
In  crimes  unprofitable.  Dryden. 

Children,  kept  out  of  ill  company,  take  a  pride  to  behave 
themselves  prettily.  Locke. 

22.  To  endure  ;  to  bear  ;  to  tolerate. 

Won't  you,  then,  take  a  jest  ?  Spectator. 

23.  To  draw ;  to  derive  ;  to  deduce. 

The  firm  belief  of  a  future  judgment  is  the  most  forcible 
motive  to  a  good  life,  because  taken  from  this  consideration 
of  the  most  lusting  happiness  and  misery,  Tiilotson. 

24.  To  have  recourse  to  ;  to  go  to. 

Tigers  and  lions  are  not  apt  to  take  the  water.  Hale. 

The  cat  presently  takes  a  tree.  V Estrange. 

25.  To  hire ;  to  rent ;  as,  "  To  take  a  house." 

26.  To  discover  ;  to  detect ;  to  apprehend  ; 
as,  **  To  take  one  in  the  act." 

27.  To  be  necessary  to  have  or  to  use ;  to 
require  ;  —  used  impersonally,  with  it ;  as,  '*  It 
takes  three  feet  to  make  a  yard." 

28.  To  use  as  an  oath  or  expression. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  tliy  God  ia 
vain;  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his 
name  in  vain.  Ex.  xx.  7. 

29.  To  admit  in  copulation.  Sandys. 

30.  To  convey;  to  conduct;  to  transport. 

And  they  turned  aside,  ...  for  there  was  no  maji  that 
took  them  into  his  house  to  lodge.  Judg.  xix.  15. 

t^=-  T'u/'ce,  with  the  force  of  do,  make,  produce,  or 
use,  is  often -coupied  with  a  noun,  so  that  both  are 
equivalent  to  a  single  verb;  as,  *' 7'd  take  hold*'; 
"  To  take  effect  "  ;  "  To  take  revenge  " ;  "  To  take  one's 
measure  "  ;  "  To  take  a  likeness  ";  *'  Take  care  "  ; 
'■'Take  notice";  "  ra&c  oath  "  j  'Tafte  breath"; 
''  Take  leave  "  ;   *'  Take  aim." 

To  take  aim,  to  aim.     Roget. —  To  take  air,  to  be- 

/    come  known  ;   to  be  made  public.    Hudibras.  —  To 

take  along,  to  conveyor  conduct  along  or  away. — 

To  take  away,  to  remove;  to  sot  aside;  to  deprive  of. 

"  If  we  take  away  consciousness  of  pleasure."   Locke. 

—  To  take  care,  to  be  careful.  —  To  take  breath,  to  rest 
after  exertion. — To  take  care  of ,  to  have  the  care  of; 
as,  "  To  take  care  of  a  building."—  To  take  down,  to 
reniove  to  a  lower  place ;  as,  •'  To  take  down  a  book 
from  a  slielf."  To  reduce  ;  to  lower  ;  to  depress  ;  to 
immble ;  to  abase;  as,  "  To  take  down  otig^s  pride." 
"Lackeys  were  never  so  saucy  and  pragmatical  as 
now,  and  he  sliould  be  glad  to  see  them  taken  down." 
Addison.  —  To  swallow;  to  take  by  ihe  mouth  ;  as, 
"■  To  take  down  a  medicine."  To  take  or  pull  to 
pieces;  as,  "  To  take  down  a  steeple."  To  note,  or 
write  down  ;  as,  "  To  take  down  a  speech." —  7'o  take 
for,  to  mistake  ;  to  suppose  to  be  the  same  ;  as,  "  To 
take  one  person  for  another." —  To  take  from,  to  de- 
prive of.  Shak.  To  subtract  from  ;  to  deduct  from  ; 
as,  >■'  To  take  three  from  five."  To  derogate  ;  to  de- 
tract from.  Dryden.  —  To  take  ground  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  {Mil.)  to  extend  a  line,  or  to  move  troops  to 
the  right  or  the  left.  Campbell. —  To  take  heed,  to  be 
cautious;  to  beware.  ^'■Take  heed  of  a  mischrevous 
man."  Eccles.  xi.  31. — To  take  heed  to,  to  attend  ;  to 
pay  attention ;  as,  "  Take  heed  to  good  instructions." 

—  To  take  hold,  to  seize.  —  To  take  in,  to  receive  ;  to 
admit :  —  to  receive  hospitably. 

I  have  a  soul  that,  like  an  ample  shield, 
Can  take  in  all.  Dryden. 

To  comprise  ;  to  enclose  ;  to  encompass.  .Addison. 
To  contract ;  to  lessen  in  hulk  ;  as,  "  He  took  in  his 
sails."  To  receive  mentally.  "  Some  genius  can 
take  in  a.  long  train  of  propositions."  To  cheat;  to 
gull.  [Vulgar.]  "The  cunning  ones  were  taken 
i»."  [Dr.  Janiieson  says  it  is  a  Danish  idiom  (tage 
ind,  to  invcjglc,  &.C.),  and  probably  very  ancient.]  — 
7't>  take  in  hand,  to  undertake.  Luke  i.  1.  —  7\i  take 
leave,  to  bid  adieu  or  farewell.  Shak. —  To  take  notice, 
to  observe.  .Johnson.  To.showbyan  act  that  obser- 
vation is  made.  Clarendon. —  To  take  oath,  to  swear 
solemnly.  "  We  take  an  oath  of  secrecy."  Bacon.— 
To  take  off,  to  remove  ;  as,  "  To  take  off  one's  hat." 
To  invalidate  ;  to  remove.  "  What  taketh  off  the  ob- 
jection is,  that  in  judging  scandal  we  are  to  look  to 
the  cause  whence  it  corneth."  Sanderson.  To  destroy. 
"  Tlie  cruel  ministers  took  off  her  life."  Shak.  To 
withdraw  ;  to  withhold.  "  Keep  foreign  ideas  from 
taking  ozone's  mind  from  its  present  pursuit."  Locke. 
To  swallow.  "  Themoment  aman  takes  off  h\s  glass." 
Locke. —  To  purchase.  Locke.  To  copy.  "  Take  off 
all  their  models  m  wood."  Jiddison.  To  find  place 
fur.  "More  arc  bred  scholars  than  preferments  can 
takeoff.''^  Bacon.  To  imitate  ;  to  personate  ;  to  mimic, 
Roiret.—  To  take  on,  to  assume  voluntarily  ;  to  take 
ujion. —  To  take  order  with,to  check,  [r.]  Bacon. — 
To  take  out,  to  remove  from  within  any  place;  to 
remove.  Shak.  —  To  take  part,  to  share  ;  to  partake. 
Pope. —  To  take  place,  to  prevail ;  to  have  effect. 

Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain.  Dryden. 
To  occur ;  to  happen  ;  as,  "  When  did  this  thing  take 
place  ?^^ —  To  take  root,  to  form  a  root,  as  a  plant. 
To  be  firmly  established.  Roget.  —  To  take  sides,  to 
show  a  preference  for  one  side  or  party  ;  as,  "T'o  take 
sifles  in  a  controversy." —  To  take  to  do,  to  take  to 
tnsk  ;  to  reprove.     [Colloquial.]    Bartlett.  —  To   take 
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upj  to  lift ;  to  raise.  "  Take  up  these  clotlics  hero 
j^uickly."  Sliak.  To  buy  or  to  borrow.  "Men,  for 
want  of  due  payment,  are  forced  to.take  up  tho  neces- 
saries of  life  at  almost  double  value."  Sw^fl.  To  en- 
gage witli.  Shak.  To  apply  to  the  use  of;  to  liave 
recourse  to.  "  We  took  up  arms."  Addison.  To  be- 
gin. '^They  shall  take  up  a  lamentation  for  me." 
Ezek.  XXV.  17.  (Surg.)  To  fasten  with  a  ligature. 
Sharp.  To  engross  j  to  engage.  "  Overmuch  anx- 
iety in  worldly  things  takes  up  the  mind."  Duppa, 
To  have  final  recourse  to.  "  Arnobius  asserts  that 
men  of  the  finest  parts  and  learning  .  .  .  took  up 
tlieir  rest  in  the  Christian  religion."  Addison.  To 
seize  ;  to  catch  ;  to  arrest.  "Authority  to  take  up  all 
such  stragglers."  Spenser.  To  admit.  "  The  an- 
cients took  up  experiments  on  credit."  Bacon.  To 
answer  by  reproving;  to  reprimand.  "One  of  his 
relations  took  him  up  roundly."  L'Estrange.  To  be- 
gin where  another  left  otf.  "  The  plot  is  purely  fic- 
tion ;  for  I  have  taken  it  up  where  tho  history  has  laid 
it  down."  Dryden,  To  occupy  locally.  "  The  build- 
ings about  took  up  the  whole  space."  Arbuthnot.  To 
manage  in  the  placeof  another  ;  to  assume.  "X  have 
his  horse  to  take  up  the  quarrel."  Shak.  To  comprise. 
"  The  noble  poem  of  Philemon  and  Arcite  .  .  .  talcesvp 
seven  years."  Z)r?/rfen.  To  adopt;  to  assume.  "Lewis 
Baboou  had  taken  up  the  trade  of  clothier. "  Arbutknot. 
To  collect ;  to  exact,  as  a  tax.  KnvUes,  To  pay  and 
receive,  as  a  note. — To  take  up  arms,  to  begin  resist- 
ance ;  to  commence  war.  "  To  take  up  arms  against 
a  sea  of  trouble."  S/iak.  —  To  take  up  the  gauntlet,  lo 
accept  tlie  challenge.  Campbell. — To  take  t/ie  field, 
(Mil.)  to  commence  the  operations  of  a  campaign  ;  to 
encamp.  Campbell. — To  take  upon  one^s  sc/f,  to  as- 
sume voluntarily  ;  to  incur  ;  to  appropriate  to. 

To  take  wpon  myself  your  punishment.  Dryden. 
To  assume  ;  to  claim  authority  ;  to  undertake.  "  This 
every  translator  taketh  upon kimself  to  do."    Felton. 

TAKE,  V.  n.     1.  To  direct  the  course  ;  to  have  a 
tendency  ;  to  tend  or  resort;  to  proceed  ;  to  go. 

The  inclination  to  goodness,  if  it  iaeue  not  towards  men,  it 

will  take  unto  otlier  things.  Bacon. 

Some  took  towards  the  park.  Dryden. 

2.  To  please  ;  to  gain  a  favorable  reception. 

Without  these,  a  plaj/  may  take.  Drjiden. 

The  work  may  be  well  performed,  but  will  never  take  if  it 

is  not  set  oft'  with  proper  scenes.  Addison. 

3.  To  have  the  natural  or  intended  effect. 

The  clods,  exposed  to  winter  winds,  will  bake, 

For  putrid  earth  will  best  in  vineyards  take.    Ih'j/den. 

4.  To  catch  ;  to  fix  ;  to  be  fixed. 

"When  flame  taJceth  and  openeth,  it  givetli  a  noise.  Bacon. 
To  take  after,  to  copy  ;  to  imitate  "  lie  has  taken 
after  a  good  pattern."  Atierbunj.  To  resemble;  as, 
"  The  hoy  takes  after  his  father."  —  To  take,  in  with,  to 
resort  to.  Bacon. —  To  take  on,  to  complain;  to  la- 
ment ;  to  be  much  <if}ected.  Shak.  —  To  take  on  one^s 
self,  to  claim  a  character. 

I  take  not  on  mc  here  as  a  physician.  Shak,. 

—  To  take  to,  to  apply  to  ;  to  be  fond  of.  "  Miss. Bet- 
sey won't  take  to  her  book."  Smift.  To  betake  to  ;  to 
have  recourse  to.  "  Men  of  learning  who  taketo  busi- 
ness." Addison. —  To  take  up,  to  stop.  "  Sinners  at 
last  take  up,  and  settle  in  a  contempt  of  religion." 
Tillotson.  To  reform.  Loclce.  —  To  take  up  with,  to 
be  contented  with.  "  We  should  not  take  up  with 
probabilities."  Watts.  To  lodge  with  ;  to  dwell  with. 
"  Are  dogs  such  desirable  company  to  take  up  with?  " 
South.  —  To  take  with,  to  be  pleased  with  ;  to  be  satis- 
fied or  contented  with.     Bacon. 

TAKE,  n.     Among  fishermen,  the  quantity  of  fish 
taken;  a  catch.  Clarke. 

-TAKE'— IN,  n.     A  fraud;  a  deception:  —  also,  a 
deceiver  ;  a  cheat.     [Colloquial.]      -  Jamieson. 

TAK'EN  (ta'kn),  p.  from  take.     See  Take. 

TAKE'— 5ff,  76.    An  imitation, — particularly,  a 
caricature.  Clarke. 

TAK'^R,  n.     One  who  takes. 

"When  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat.        Dryden. 

TAK'ING,  n.     1.  Pleasing;  attractive;  alluring. 

An  appointment  for  religious  conversation  hop  a  takivg 
sound.  Wm.  Law. 

2.  Catching  ;  infectious.  Shak. 

TAK'ING,  n.     1.  The    act   of  one  who  takes  ;  a 
laying  hold  of;  a  seizure  ;  a  grasping.  Johnson. 
2.  Mental  excitement ;  vexation  ;  pique. 

She  saw  in  what  a  taking 
The  knight  was  by  his  furious  quaking.  Iludibras. 

TAK'JNG-LY,  ad.     In  an  attractive  manner. 

And  so  I  shall  discourse  in  some  sort  takingly.       Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

TAK'JNG-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  pleasing. 

Something  of  a  complaisance  and  takingness.    Bp.  Taylor. 

TAL-A-PIN',     )  n.      The    title  in   Siam   of    the 
TAL-A-FOIN',  \  priests  of  Fo.  Brande. 

TA-LA'RI-A,n.pl.  [L.  ^a/t«,  the  ankle.]  {Myth.) 
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Small  wings  attached  to  the  feet  of  Mercury, 
and  reckoned  among  his  attributes.  Wm.  Smith. 

TAL'BQT,  n,  A  hunting-dog,  between  a  hound 
and  a  beagle,  with  a  large  snout,  and  large, 
thick,  hanging  ears;  — so  named  because  borne 
by  the  house  of  Talbot  in  their  arms.     Johnson. 

tAl'BQ-TYPE,  n.  A  photographic  process,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  or  a  picture  taken 
by  the  process  ;  —  called  also  calotype.  Miller. 
;!^=The  principal  steps  of  the  Talbotype  process 
are  as  follows  :  —  1.  To  expose  in  the  camera  to  rays 
of  light  proceeding  from  tlie  object,  a  sheet  of  paper 
rendered  sensitive  by  being  impregnated  with  a  mix- 
ture of  iodide  of  silver,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  organic 
matter.  2.  To  develop  the  picture  of  the  object  by 
means  of  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance used  for  this  purpose.     Sutton. 

tAlc  [talk,  W.  Ja.  Sm.  C. ;  tSik,  S.  P.],  n.  [But. 
talk,  tallow,  talk-stein,  talc;  Ger.  talk. — It.  ^ 
Sp.  talco,  talc ;  Fr.  talc.^  (Min.)  A  mineral, 
rarely  occurring  crystallized,  usually  massive 
and  thin  foliated,  sometimes  in  globular  and 
stellated  groups,  sometimes  granular,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  water. 

Foliated  talc,  the  purest  crystalline  talc,  consisting 
of  easily  separated  folia,  having  a  greasy  feel,  and 
presenting  light-green,  greenish-white,  and  white  col- 
ors.—  Indurated  talc,  an  impure,  slaty  talc,  with  a 
neo^y  compact  texture,  and  a  hardness  superior  to 
that  of  common  talc.  Dana. 

tAl'CITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  na- 
crite,  having  the  feel  of  a  soft  earthy  talc,  and 
consisting  of  minute  grains  or  scales,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  lime.  Dana, 

TALCK,  n.     Talc.  B.  Jo?ison. 

tAl-COSE',  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  talc  ;  talcous.      "  Tofcose  rocks." 

Talcose  slate,  {Min.)  a  dark,  slaty  rock,  having  a 
somewhat  greasy  feel,  consisting  largely  of  talc  mixed 
intimately  with  more  or  less  felspar  and  quartz.  Dana. 

TAL-COUS,  )  ^^     Relating  to    or  like  talc  ;   tal- 
TALCK'Y,     i  cose.  Johnson.    Ure. 

TALC'-SLATE,  n.  {Min.)  A  species  of  talc  of  a 
greenish-gray  color,  used  in  the  porcelain  and 
crayon  manufacture  ;  indurated  talc.  Ure. 

TALE,  n.  [A.  S.  tale,  reproach,  a  tale,  a  reckon- 
ing; teUan,  to  tell;  talian^  to  reckon;  Dut. 
taal,  speech,  language;  Old  Ger.  zal\  Ger. 
zaAZ,  number;  Dan.  ^a/e,  speech;  Sw.  ^aif.] 

i.  A  story  ;  a  narrative;  a  relation;  an  ac- 
count ;  a  novel ;  a  fable  ;  a  legend ;  an  apologue. 

Every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale.  Shak, 

2.  Any  thing  disclosed ;  information. 

To  tell  tales  what  thej'  find.  Bacon. 

3.  An  account;  a  reckoning;  a  count;  —  a 
number  told  or  reckoned. 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  vale.  Milton. 

She  takes  the  tale  of  all  the  lambs.  Dryden. 

4.  {Law.)  In  old  pleading,  a  plaintiff's  count, 
declaration,  or  narrative  of  his  case.      Burrill. 

5.  A  Chinese  money  and  weight  of  ten  mace  ; 
a  tael.  —  See  Tael,  Simmonds. 

Syn.  —  See  Novel. 

t  TALE,  V.  n.     To  tell  stories.  Gower. 

TALE'-BeAr-^R,  n.  One  who  officiously  or  ma- 
liciously tells  tales  or  gives  intelligence  ;  a  tell- 
tale ;  a  meddling  informer. 

In  great  famiUes,  some  one  false,  paltry  tale-bearer,  by  car- 
rying stories  from  one  to  another,  shall  inflame  the  minds 
and  aiBCompose  the  quiet  of  the  whole  family.  South. 

TAle'-BeAr-ING,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  telling 
tales  ;  act  of  maliciously  giving  information. 

TALE'-BeAr-(NG,  u,.     Telling  tales.  Clarke. 

TA'L^ID,  n.  A  habit  worn  by  the  Jews,  particu- 
larly when  praying  in  the  synagogue.        Crabb. 

TALE'FUL,  a.  Abounding  with  stories.  Thomson. 

TALEGA  (t^-la'g?),  n.  [Sp.]  A  bag  or  sack  con- 
taining 1000  dollars.  Simmonds. 

TAL'^-GAL,  n.    { Ornith.)  A 

bird  of  the  sub-family  Tal- 

egallinm.  Gray. 

TAL-E-OAL-LI'J^JE,    n. 

{ Ornith.)   A  sub-family'  of 

birds  of  the  order  Gallinoi 

and    family    Megapodidts ; 

talegalls.  Gray. 
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TAL'^NT,  «,.  [Gr.  TA?.avTov ;  L.  talentum ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  talento;  Fr.  taknt.  —  From  Gr.  tTAid,  to 
bear ;  L.  tollo ;  Sansc.  tul.    Pott.'] 

1.  (Greek  Ant.)  A  balance  ;  a  pair  of  scales  : 
—  any  thing  weighed  :  —  a  weight  and  a  denomi- 
nation of  money,  containing  dO  minas,  or  6000 
drachmas.  'Wm.  Umith, 

^jf  The  Euboic  and  Attic  ulmt  of  money  was 
worth  £243  ISs.  ($1179.75).     Uiddl  S;  Scott. 

2.  Among  the  Jews,  a  weight  and  a  denomi- 
nation of  money  of  3000  shekels.       Arbuthnot. 

3.  Natural  gift,  faculty,  or  endowment;— a 
metaphor  borrowed  from  the  talents  meiitioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  xxv.        Johnson. 

Talent,  lying  in  the  underetanding,  is  often  inherited: 
genius,  being  the  action  of  reason  or  imagination,  rarely  or 
never.  Colerulge. 

TalentA  of  the  higliest  order,  and  such  as  are  calculated  to 
command  universal  admiration,  may  exist  apart  from  wis- 
dom. M.  Hall. 

4.  Natural  quality  or  disposition,     [r.] 

It  is  the  talent  of  human  nature  to  run  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  ^uii/t. 

Syn.  —  See  ABiLiTy,GENius,  Gift,  Qualities. 
TAL'^NT-^D,  (S.     Possessing  talents  ;  gifted. 

One  tahnied  but  as  a  common  person.  Jbp.  Abbot. 
4{®^  Todd  says  of  this  word,  "  It  is  an  old  word, 
iDeinfr  long  disused,  but  recently  revived."  —  It  is 
formed  on  the  same  principle  as  ff{fted,  lettered,  bi/roted, 
turreted,  &c. ;  and  it  has  of  late  been  much  used  by 
respectable  writers,  though  the  use  of  it  has  been 
censured.  Coleridge  says,  "I  regret  to  see  that  vile 
vocable  talented  stealing  out  of  the  newspapers  into 
the  leading  reviews  and  most  respectable  publications 
of  the  day." 

TA'LE§,  n.  [L.  talis,  such;  pi.  tales.']  {Law.) 
A  supply  of  such  men  as  are  necessary  to  make 
up  a  deficiency  of  jurors,  commonly  taken  from 
the  bystanders  or  persons  in  court.  Hale. 

TALE§'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  TALESMEN.  {Law.)  One  of 
the  tales  ;  a  bystander  at  court,  summoned  to 
act  as  a  juror.  —  See  Tales.  Burrill. 

TALE'-TELL-5R,  n.  One  who  relates  tales  or 
stories  ;  a  story-teller ;  tale-bearer.        Warton. 

TALE'w!§E,  ail.  In  the  manner  of  a  tale.  Ch.  Ob. 

TAL-I-A-CO'TIAN  (tsi-e-j-ko'shjn),  ft.  {Surg.) 
Noting  the  operation  of  forming  a  new  nose ; 
rhinoplastic  ;  tagliacotian ;  —  so  called  because 
described  by  Tagliacozzi.  Dunglison. 

t  TAL-I-A'TION,  n.  [L.  talis,  such.]  A  return 
of  like  for  like  ;  retaliation.  Beaumont. 

TA'Ll-ON,  n.  [L.  talio.]  Retaliation,    [e.]     Scott. 

TAL'I-PEIJ,  n.     [L.  talus,  an  ankle,   and  pes,  a 

foot.]     {Med.)  Club-foot;  kyllosis.    Dunglison. 

II  TAL'!§-MAN  [tal'jz-mSin,  S.  W.  Ja.  Wr. ;  tSil'is- 
m&n,  P.  Sm.  C],  n. ;  pi.  tXl'j^-mAh?.  [It. 
talismano;  Sp.  6;  Fr.  talisman.  —  From  Arab. 
thelism,  telism.    Menage.] 

1.  Among  the  Oriental  nations,  a  figure  en- 
graved on  metal,  stone,  &c.,  with  certain  su- 
perstitious ceremonies  and  under  particular 
astrological  circumstances,  and  supposed  to 
have  power  to  preserve  the  bearer  from  evil, 
especially  from  disease.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Any  portable  object  supposed  to  exercise 
a  protecting  agency  over  its  possessor ;  an  am- 
ulet ;  a  charm ;  a  phylactery.  Brande. 

II  TAL-I§-MAN'IC,  a.  Relating  to  talismans  ;  ex- 
ercising a  protecting  agency  ;  magical.  Addison. 

II  TAL-!§-MAN'J-CAL,  «..    Talismanio.      Phillips. 

TALK  (tSlwk),  V.  n.     [A.  S.  talinn,  to  tell ;  Dut. 

tolk,  an  interpreter ;  Dan.  tolke,  to  interpret,  to 

explain ;  S\v.  tolka.] 

1.  To  speak,  as  in  conversation ;  to  converse. 

There  tailed  with  him  two  men.  Lvke  ix.  30. 

Mention  the  King  of  Spain,  he  taUs  very  notably.    Addison. 

2.  To  prattle ;  to  speak  trivially.  Milton. 

3.  To  confer  ;  to  reason  ;  to  deliberate. 

Let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments,         Jer.  xii,  1. 

7^0  talk  away,  to  spend  or  pass  in  talking,  as  time. 
Rome.—  To  talk  of,  to  speak  of;  to  relate  ;  to  tell ;  to 
recount.  "  Talk  ye  of  all  his  wondrous  works."  Ps. 
cv.  2.  —  To  talk  over,  to  tell  of ;  to  recount  ;  to  confer 
concerning.     JVatts.  —  To  tallc  to,  to  speak  befitting. 

"To  talk  to  the   purpose."     Collier To  reprove' 

reprimand,  or  exhort.     [Colloquial.]  ' 

Syn.  — ?6e  Speak, 

TALK  (tSiwk),  n.     1.  The  act  of  talking ;  conver- 
sation ;  speech  ;  oral  discourse  ;  chat. 
He  forbade  them  to  have  any  talk  with  the  enemy.      Knalles. 
In  various  talk  the  instructive  hours  they  passed.    Pope. 
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2.  Subject  of  discourse  or  conversation. 

To  live  upon  their  tongues  and  be  tlicir  talk.  Milton. 

3.  Report ;  rumor  ;  gossip. 

I  lienr  a  talk  up  and  down  of  raising  our  money.      Locke. 
Syn.  —  See  Conversation. 

t  TALK  (tSlwk),  v.a.  To  mention  often  ;  to  talk  of. 

That  crystalline  sphere 
Whose  balance  weighs  tlie  trepidation  talked. 


Milton. 
TAlk,  n.    Talc  — See  Talc.  Woodward. 

TAlk'A-TIVE  (tiwIcV-tlv),  a.  Much  addicted  to 
talking  ;  loquacious  ;  garrulous. 

My.old  age,  which  in  its  disposition  is  talkative.  Sedley, 
Syn.  —  Talkative^  loquacious^  and  garrulous^  are 
all  used  in  a  bad  sense  :  —  a  talkative  child,  a  loqua- 
cinus  person,  a  garrulous  old  man.  Talkativeness  is 
less  unbecoming  thaa  Ivquaewusness.  Garrulity  is  a 
fault  of  old  age. 

tAlK'A-TIVE-LY  (tawfc'-),  ad.  In  a  talkative 
manner ;  loquaciously.  Clarke. 

TAlk'A-TIVE-NESS  (tElwk'?-tiv-nes),  ».  The  hab- 
it of  talking  much ;  loquacity  ;  garrulity.  Swiff. 

TALK'^R  (taiwk'ev),  re.    1.  One  who  talks.  Watts. 

2.  A  loquacious  person  ;  a  prattler.       Skak. 

3.  A  braggart ;  a  boaster ;  a  vaunter. 

The  greatest  talkers  In  the  days  of  peace  have  been  the 
most  pusillanimous  in  the  day  of  temptation.       Tip.  'I'aylor. 

TAlk'jNG  (tlwk'ing),  re.  The  act  of  one  who 
talks  ;  conversation  ;  speaking ;  discourse. 

Neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which 
are  not  convenient.  hiih.  v.  4. 

TALK'JNG  (tawk'-),  p.  u,.     That  talks  ;  speaking : 

—  loquacious.  Clarke. 
TALK'Y,  a.     Talcose ;  talcky.                    Johnson. 

TAll,  a.  [W.  tal.  —  Chal.  taal,  a  high  tree  ; 
talil,  lofty  ;  Arab,  tala,  long.  —  Sw.  tall,  a  pine 
tree.] 

1.  High  in  stature  ;  lofty ;  high  and  slender. 

That  proud  honor  claimed 
Azazel  as  his  rigiit,  a  cherub  tall.  Milton. 

2.  t  Bold  ;  sturdy ;  lusty.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Tall  is  usually  applied  to  that  which  grows ; 

as,  a  tall  man,  tall  soldiers,  a  tall  horse,  or  a  tall  tree  ; 
a  AiV/i  building,  a  high  tide,  a  lofty  steeple,  an  elevated 
mountain. 
tAl'LA(;;e,  re.  [Fr.  taillage ;  tailler,  to  cut,  to 
cut  out.]  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  share  of  a  man's 
substance  paid  by  way  of  tribute,  toll,  or  tax ;  _ — 
written  also  taillage,  and  talliage.  BurriU. 

TAIi'LA^E,  V.  a.  To  subject  to  payment  of  tal- 
lage ;'  to  lay  a  tax  on.  A.  Smith. 

tAl'LT-¥E,  re.     One  who  tallies.  Pope. 

TALL'NJSS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
tall;  height  of  stature;  loftiness.  Camden. 

TAL'I,OW,  re.  [Dut.  talk ;  Ger.  talg  ;  Dan.  tcelle, 
talg  ;  Sw.  talg  ;  Icel.  toil/.]  The  suet  or  fat  of 
bovine  animals  and  sheep  separated  by  fusion 
from  membrane  and  fibrous  matter.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  stearine.  Miller. 

Vegetable  tallow,  a  name  applied  to  peculiar  vegeta- 
ble fats,  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  certain  plants.  — 
Pmei  tallow,  a  vegetable  tallow  imported  from  India, 
and  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Valeria  Iitdica  ;  —  called 
also  butter  of  Canara Indian  vegetable  tallow,  a  tal- 
low imported  from  India,  obtained  from  the  fruit  of 
some  plants  of  the  natural  order  Dipteracem,  and  used 
for  making  candles,  which  give  out  a  sweet  smell  in 
burning.  —  Chinese  vegetable  tallow,  a  hard,  brittle, 
cream-white  tallow,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Cro~ 
ton  sebiferum.    It  becomes  brown  by  exposure,  .archer. 

tAl'LOW,  v.  a.    To  smear  with  tallow.     Surrey. 

TAL'LOW— cAN'DLE,  n.  A  candle  made  of  tal- 
low. '  Clarke. 

TAL'LOW-CATCH,  re.  1.  The  internal  fat  of  an 
ox  or'  a  cow  as  rolled  up  for  the  tallow-chandler  ;• 

—  called  also  keech.     [Local,  Eng.]     Halliwell. 
2.  A  low  or  scurvy  fellow.  Shak. 

tAl'LOW-CHAN'DL^R,  re.  A  manufacturer  of, 
or  dealer  in,  tallow-candles.  Harvey. 

tAl'L0W-CHAN'DL5R-Y,  re.  The  trade  or  oc- 
cupation of  a  tallow-chandler.  Clarke. 

TAL'L0W-5E,  n.  An  animal  which  has  or  which 
produces  tallow.  Wright. 

TAL'LOW-FAcE,  7t.  A  person  of  "  pale,  sickly 
complexion.  Shak. 

TAl'LOW-FACED  (-fast),  a.  Having  a  pale, 
sickly  complexion.  Burton. 


TAl'LOW-ING,  re.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of 
causing  animals  to  form  tallow,  or  the  property 
in  animals  of  forming  tallow.  Wright. 

TAL'LQW-Ish,  a.    Resembling  tallow,     Huloet. 

TAl'LQW-TREE,  re.  (Bot.)  A  tree,  native  of 
China,  from  the  kernel  of  which  an  oil  is  ex- 
pressed, which  hardens  by  cold  to  the  consist- 
ence of  common  tallow,  and  by  boiling  becomes 
as  hard  as  beeswax ;  Stillingia  sebifera.Loudon. 

TAL'LQW-Y,  «.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
covered  with,  tallow ;  greasy.  Johnson. 

TAL'LY,  re.  [L.  talea,  a  scion,  a  twig,  a  stake  ; 
It.  ta'glia,  a  tally  ;  tagliare,  to  cut ;  Sp.  taja  ;  Fr. 
taille ;  tailler,  to  cut.] 

1.  A  stick  cut  or  notched  in  conformity  with 
another  stick,  and  formerly  used  to  keep  ac- 
counts by,  one  stick  being  kept  by  the  creditor 
and  the  other  by  the  debtor. 

Have  you  not  seen  a  baker's  maid 

Between  two  equal  panniers  swayed, 

Her  tallies  useless  lie  and  idleV  Prior. 

;6®°  Tallies  were  used  in  the  English  exchequer 
until  abolished  by  the  statute  23  Geo.  III.  c.  82. 
Burritl. 

2.  A  thing  that  agrees  exactly  with  another,  or 
that  is  made  to  match  or  suit  another ;  a  mate. 

They  were  framed  the  tallies  for  each  other.        Dryden. 

TAl'LY,  V.  a.  1.  To  cut  with  correspdftdent 
notches  ;  to  make  to  correspond ;  to  make  con- 
formable ;  to  tit ;  to  suit. 

They  seem  just  tallied  for  each  other.  Prior. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  pull  aft,  as  the  sheets  or  lower 

corners  of  tlie  mainsail  and  foresail.  Mar.  Diet. 

TAl'LY,  v.  n.  To  conform  ;  to  match;  to  agree  ; 
to  be  suitable  ;  to  correspond  ;  to  suit. 

The  mention  of  the  sacrament,  as  taken  in  the  Anteluean 
meetings,  tallies  exactly  with  Tertullian's  account  of,  the  eu- 
charist.  Waterland. 

t  tAL'LY,  ad.     Stoutly  ;  spiritedly  ;  bravely. 

That  stand  so  tally  on  your  reputation.  Beau.  8r  Ft. 

TAL'LY— HO',  interj.  The  huntsman's  cry  to 
rouse  his  hounds.  Booth. 

TAL'LY-MAN,  n.  ;  pi.  TAL'LY-MiiN. 

1.  One  who  keeps  a  tally  or  account.    Smart, 

2.  A  tradesman  who  sells  goods  for  weekly 
payments.  Bailey. 

TAL'LY— SHOP,  re.  A  shop  in  which  goods  are 
sold  on  credit,  payment  being  made  according 
to  agreement,  by  certain  weekly  or  monthly  in- 
stalments. McCulhcJi. 

TAl'LY-TRADE,  re.  A  system  of  trading  by 
whicli  shopkeepers  furnish  certain  articles  on 
credit  to  their  customers,  the  latter  agreeing  to 
pay  the  stipulated  price  by  certain  weekly  or 
monthly  instalments.  McCulloch. 

TAL'MUD,  re.     [Heb.  TlSicI,  doctrine  ;  tl^b,  to 

learn.]  The  work  which  embodies  the  civil  and 
canonical  laws  of  the  Jews,  or  which  contain 
tliose  rules  and  institutions  by  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament,  the  conduct  of  that 
people  is  regulated.  Lightfoot. 

I  had  rather  believe  nil  the  fahles  in  the  Legend,  and  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  tliis  universal  frame  is 
without  a  mind.  Bacon. 

j(J^  The  contents  of  the  Talmud  are  of  a  diversi- 
fied cllaracter,  relating  not  merely  to  religion,  but  to 
philosophy,  medicine,  history,  jurisprudence,  and  the 
various  branches  of  practical  duty.  There  are  two 
Talmuds,  both  havinf;  the  same  Mishna,  or  text  (gen- 
erally considered  to  liave  been  first  permanently  re- 
corded by  Rabbi  JudahHakkadosh  (i.e.  the  holy)  about 
A.  D.  190  or  220),  but  each  a  different  Oemara,  or  com- 
mentary. They  are  called  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and 
the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  latter  is  always  pre- 
ferred by  the  Jews  to  tJie  former,  but  fay  Christians  is 
less  highly  esteemed.    Kitto. 

TAL-MOd'IC,  or  tAL'MUD-JC  [tal-miid'jk,  Ja.  Sm. 
C.  Matmder;  tsl'mud-ik,  K.  R.  Wb.  Todcl],  a. 
Relating  or  belonging  to  the  Talmud.  Lightfoot. 

TAL-MUD'!-CAL,  a,    Talmudic.  Skinner. 

TAL'MUD-IST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or  who 
believes  in,  the  Talmud.  Burton. 

TAL-MUD-IS'TIC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
the  Talmud  ;  Talmudical.  Warton. 

TAL'ON,  re.     [L.  talus,  the  ankle-bone,  the  heel, 
the  "foot;  It.  tallone,  a  talon  ;  Sp.  i^  Fr.  tetore.] 
1.  The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

When  great  birds  with  lordly  talons  seize 
Not  what  they  ought,  but  what  their  fancies  please.  Drayton. 


2.  (Ai-ch.)  A  kind  of  motilding,  partly  con- 
cave and  partly  convex  ;  an  ogee.  Brande, 

T4-L66K',n.  Atalookah.  [India,]  C.P.Brown. 

T4-l66k'4B,  re.  A  portion  of  territory  inferior 
to  a  zemindary  ;  a  revenue  dependency  or  dis- 
trict under  the  management  of  a  talookdar. 
[India.]  Simmonds. 

tAl-66k-DAR  ',  n.  A  native  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  talookah,  or  revenue  department,  but  act- 
ing under  a  superior.     [India.]      C.  P,  Brown. 

TAL'PA,  n.     [L.]     1.  (Zotll.)  A  genus  of  insec- 
tivorous mammals  ;  the  mole.  Baird. 
2.  {Med.)  A  tumor  on  the  head,  supposed  to 
burrow  like  a  mole,                                Dunglison. 

TA'LUS,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Anai.)  A  short  hone  sit- 
uate at  the  superior  and  middle  part  of  the  tar- 
sus, where  it  is  articulated  with  the  tibia ;  the 
astragalus  ;  the  ankle-bone.  _     Dmiglison, 

2.  {Arch.)  The  slope  or  inclination  of  a  work, 
as  of  a  wall  which  decreases  in  thickness  as  it 
rises  in  height ;  batter.  Weale. 

3.  {Geol!)  A  sloping  heap  of  fragments  ac- 
cumulated at  the  foot  of  a  steep  rock,  from  the 
face  of  which  they  have  been  broken  off  by  the 
action  of  the  weather.  .      Lyell. 

TAL'WOOD  (tsil'wud),  re.  Firewood  cut  into  bil- 
lets of  a  certain  length.  Crahb. 

TAM-A-BIL'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  tamable';  tamableness.  Godley. 

tAm'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  tamed.       Wilkins. 

TAM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  tamable  ;  tamability.  Smart. 

tAm'A-rACK,  ».  {Bot.)  A  coniferous  N.  Amer- 
ican" tree  ;  hackmatack  ;  Larix  Americana ;  — 
called  also  Am.erican  larch,  and  black  larch.  Gray. 

TAM'A-RIN^  re.  (Zoiil.)  The  common  name  of 
the  small  South  American  monkeys,  of  the  sub- 
genus Midas.  Eng.  Cyc 

TAim'A-rInd,  n.  [Arab,  tamar  hendi,  Indian 
dates  —  It.  4'  Sp.  tamarindo  ;  Fr.  tamarin.  Diez.'] 
{Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  Tamarindus  Indica,  the 
preserved  pulp  of  which  forms  a  medicinal  con- 
fection, having  a  sweet,  acidulous  taste,  and  re- 
frigerant and  laxative  properties.  Loudon, 

TAM'A-RIND-FISH,  re.  A  preparation  of  the 
white  pomfret,  an  Indian  fish,  cut  in  transverse 
slices,  and  preserved  in  kegs  with  the  pulp  of 
the  tamarind  fruit.     [India.^  Simmonds. 

TAM'A-RIND-TREE,  re.  {Bot.)  A  large,  beau- 
tiful, leguminous  tree  which  produces  the  tam- 
arind, native  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt ;  Tamarindus  Indica,  Loudon. 

tAm'a-rIsk,  re.  \h.tamarix,ta.mariseiis.'\  {Bot.) 
A  shrub  of  the  genus  Tamarix,  having  long 
spikes  of  pink  or  flesh-colored  flowers.  Loudon. 

TAm'bAc,  re.     1.  A  fragrant,  medicinal  wood  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies;  —  often  called  al- 
oes-wood, though  not  from  the  aloes-tree.  Booth. 
2.  Tombac.  —  See  Tombac.  Simmonds, 

TAM'BOUR  (t&m'b6r)  [tSm'bor,  S.  P.  Ja.  K.  R. ; 
tam'bur,  Sm.  C],  re.  [It.  tamburino  ;  Sp.  tam- 
bor ;  Fr.  tambour.  —  Pers.  iambOr,  Arab.  tonbHr.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  small  drum ;  tambourine.  Todd, 

2.  A  frame  like  a  drum,  upon  which  cloth 
is  sometimes  stretched  for  the  convenience  of 
embroidering  it.  Sir  D.  Brewster. 

3.  A  kind  of  embroidery  in  which  threads 
of  gold,  silver,  colored  silks,  &c.,  are  worked,  by 
needles  of  a  peculiar  form,  into  flowers,  leaves, 
or  other  ornamental  objects  upon  silk.  Francis. 

4.  {Arch.)  The  central  part  or  main  bulk  of 
the  Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals,  and  on 
which  the  ornaments  are  supposed  to  rest;  — a 
round  course  of  stone,  formmg  part  of  a  cylin-  • 
drical  shaft:  —  the  wall  of  a  circular  temple 
when  surrounded  with  columns  :  —  a  lobby  or 
vestibule  inclosed  with  folding  doors  to  break 
the  current  of  wind  from  without  :  —  a  portion 
of  a  cupola.  Briiton.     Francis, 

5.  {Fort.)  A  work  formed  of  palisades  plant- 
ed close  together,  and  having  the  appearance  of 
a  square  redoubt  cut  in  two.  Siocgueler, 

tAm'b6ur,  v.  a.  To  embroider  with  a  tambour, 
as  silk  stuff.  Wright, 
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TAMBOURINE 

TAM-BOU-rInE'  (t&m-bo-ien'),  n.  [See  Tam- 
BOiiE..]  A  kind  of  small,  shallow  drum,  having 
but  one  head,  and  played  upon  with  the  hand. 
It  is  usually  hung  with  bells  or  other  jingling 
appendages.  Brande. 

TAM'BpUR-WORK  (-wUrk),  ".  Embroidery  per- 
formed with  the  tambour.  Brewster. 

TAM'BREBT,  n.  (ZoBl.)  The  duck-bill,  or  or- 
nithorhynchus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TAME,  a.  [Goth.,  A.  _S.,  Dut.,  Dan.,  §  Sw.  tarn; 
Ger.  zahyn  ;  Icel.  tamr.'] 

1.  Domesticated  ;  domestic ;  docile  ;  gentle  ; 
easily  managed ;  —  opposed  to  wild  or  savage. 

For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews. 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake'  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands.  Shnk. 

2.  Wanting  in  spirit ;  subdued  ;  submissive. 

A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows.      S/iak. 

3.  Spiritless  ;  dull ;  flat ;  wanting  in  anima- 
tion or  interest.    *'  A  tame  poem."        Johnson. 

He  that  is  cold  and  tawe  in  his  prayers  hath  not  tasted  of 
the  deliciousness  of  religion  and  the  goodness  of  God.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  See  Gentle. 
TAME,  V.  a.  [Goth,  tamjan;  A.  S.  tamian  ;  Dut. 
temmen'y  Ger.  zfihmen;  Dan.  tcemme;  Sw.  tcima, 
titmja  ;  Icel.  temia.  —  Gr.  (Sdjudw  ;  L.  domo ;  It. 
domare  ;  Sp.  domar  ;  Fr.  dompter.  —  Heb. 
bSli  to  make  quiet.  —  Sansc.  dam,  to  be  tame.] 
To  reduce  or  reclaim  from  wildness  ;  to  make 
tame  or  docile;  to  domesticate;  —  to  subdue; 
to  dispirit ;  to  conquer. 

Those  that  fame  wild  horses 
race  them  not  in  their  hands  to  make  them  gentle.  Shak. 
The  river-dragon  tamed  at  length  submits.        Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Reclaim. 
TAME'Lpss,  a.     That  cannot  be  tamed. 

The  tamelef!.t  steed  could  well  his  wagon  wield.    Jlp.  Nail. 

TAME'LgSS-NESS,  n.  The  condition  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  tameless.  Byron. 

TAME'LY,  ad.  In  a  tame  manner;  gently:  — 
spiritlessly  ;  meanly.  Addison. 

TAME'NtISS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  tame  ;  gen- 
tleness ;  submissiveness  ;  —  want  of  spirit. 

TAM'lgR,  n.     One  who  tames  ;  a  subduer.     Pope. 

TAM'JNE,  «.     1.  A  strainer  made  of  hair. 

2.  A  sort  of  woollen  cloth ;  taminy.  Halliwell. 

TAM'JNG,  n.     The  act  of  making  tame.        Shak. 

TAM'l-NY,  n.  [Fr.  etamine,  iromestame,  worsted.] 
A  thin  woollen  stuff  highly  glazed.    Simmonds. 

TAM'IS, /*.     [Fr.]     Tammy ;  taminy.  Byer. 

TA'MIS-BIRD,  M.     A  Guinea  fowl.        Goldsmith. 

TAM'KIN,  K.     A  tampion.  Johnson. 

TAM'MY,  n.     Taminy.  Booth. 

TAMP,  V.  a.  To  fill,  as  a  hole  drilled  for  blasting, 
and  charged  with  powder,  —  with  dry  sand, 
tough  clay,  or  some  other  substance,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  explosion  from  taking  effect  by 
way  of  the  hole.  Tomlinson. 

TAM'PpR,  V.  n.  [Perhaps  from  L.  tempera,  to 
proportion  duly  or  to  regulate-     Skinner.']     \i. 

TAMPERED  ;   pp.  TAMPERING,  TAMPERED.] 

1.  To  meddle ;  to  intermeddle  ;  to  try  little 
experiments  ;  to  act  or  practise  without  occasion. 

'Tia  dangerous  tampering  with  a  Muse.        Soacommon. 

2.  To  deal  or  practise  secretly. 

The  said  count  had  tampered  with  the  said  plaintiff,  and 
made  use  of  many  indirect  metliods  to  bring  him  over  to  his 
party.  Addison. 

TAMF'^IR,  n.     {Mining.)  One  who  tamps.  Clarke. 
TAM'PgR-ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  tampers. 

Vain  tampering  has  not  fostered  his  disease.         Cowper. 

TAMP'ING,  n.  1.  The  process  of  filling  up  a  hole 
in  a  rock  for  the  purpose  of  blasting.  Ure. 

2.  In  "blasting  rocks,  the  material  placed  upon 
the  gunpowder  to  prevent  the  explosion  from 
being  wasted  by  passing  up  thirough  the  bore- 
hole. Ansted. 

TAMP'ING-IR-ON  (-i-urn),  n.  A  tool  or  rod  used 
for  beating  down  the  earthy  substance  in  the 
charge  used  for  blasting.  Watson. 

TAM'PJ-ON,  n.  [Fr.  tampon."]  (Mil.)  A  wooden, 
cylinder  for  stopping  the  mouth  of  a  gun,  how- 
itzer, or  mortar  in  travelling,  to  exclude  the  dust 
or  wet ;  a  tompion.  Sfocqueler. 

tAm'POE,  n.  An  East  Indian  fruit,  somewhat 
resembling  an  apple.  Crabb. 

TAM-p66n',  It.     [Fr.  tampon.]     A  bung.       Ash. 
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TAM'tAm,  n.  A  sonorous  Indian  drum  or  gong, 
made  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Simmonds. 

TAN,  V.  a.     [Fr.  tanner.  —  See  Taavny.] 

1.  To   impregnate   with    tannin,    usually   by 
means  of  bark,  as  hides. 

They  sell  us  their  bark  at  a  good  price,  for  tanning  out 
hides  into  leatlier.  iiwifu 

2.  To  make  tawny ;  to  imbrown  by  the  sun. 

His  face  all  tanned  with  scorching  eunny  ray.       Spenser. 

TAN,  n.  The  ground  bark  of  the  oak,  larch,  &c., 
used  in  tanning  hides.  Tomlinson. 

tAj^-A-CE'TUM^  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  bitter 
and  acrid  strong-scented  herbs,  of  the  composite 
family,  bearing  corymbed  heads  of  yellow  flow- 
ers ;  tansy.  Grai/. 

tAn'A-^5;r,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  common  name  of 
bird's  of  the  sub-family  Tanagrincey  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  Baird. 

tJj\r-j3-GRl'J\rM,  n.pl. 
{Ornith.')  A  sub-fam- 
ily of  conirostral  birds 
of  the  order  Passeres 
and  family  FHngilli- 
d<B ;  tanagers.     Gray. 

TAN'-BED,  n.  A  bed  of 
tan,  as  in  a  hot-house. 


Pipilo  orythropthalma. 
Loudon. 


TAN'D^M,  ad.  [Jj.tajidem,  at  length,  in  time.]  A 
term  not  denoting  any  particular  kind  of  car- 
riage, but  applied  to  the  manner  of  placing  two 
horses  one  before  the  other  in  drawing  a  ve- 
hicle. W.  Ency. 
/|®=- "  This  equipage  derives  its  name  from  tiie 
Latin  word  iawrfem,  at  lenstli  —  one  Iiorse  preceding 
the  other.  It  is  a  cognomen  somewhat  far-fetched  j 
but  it  is  accounted  for  by  saying,  it  is  of  university 
origin,"    PuUeyn. 

TANG,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Eitherfrom 
Dut.  tanghe,  acrid,  sharp,  or  from  L.  tango,  to 
touch.  Skinner.  —  Gr.  rayytJf,  rancid.  —  Dut. 
tang,  tongs,  pincers. —  Scot.  tai7ig,  tang,  the 
prong  of  a  fork;  Icel.  tange."] 

1.  A  sharp,  strong  flavor  or  taste  ;  smack. 

Yet  has  a  tang  of  profanenesa  in  the  expression.       Cudworth. 

2.  Something  that  leaves  a  sting  behind  it;  a 
sting.     "The  least  tang  of  misery."  Scott. 

3.  A  shrill,  piercing  sound ;  a  twang. 

She  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang 

"Would  cry  to  a  sailor.  Go, hang.  Shak. 

4.  The  metal  part  of  a  knife  or  fork,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  handle.  Simmonds. 

5.  Tongue  of  a  buckle.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

6.  A  kind  of  sea-weed ;  tangle.       Jamieson. 

7.  (Mil.)  The  upper  part  of  the  plug,  or 
breech-pin,  of  a  gun  :  —  that  part  of  a  sword- 
blade  to  which  the  hilt  is  riveted.        Stocqueler. 

TANG,  v.  a.     To  ring  with  ;  to  sound  loudly. 

Let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state.  Shak. 

j(j@==  To  tang  bees,  to  ring  a  bell,or  malte  some  loud, 
ringing  noise,  tn  call  the  swarm  together.  [Local, 
Eng.]     Baker^s  JVorthamp.  Oloss. 

tAN'^^N-CY,  n.  .The  state  or  the  quality  of 
touching  or  being  tangent.  Brande. 

TAN'(?^NT,  o.  {Geom.)  Touching  a  curve  or 
surface  at  a  single  point.  Davies. 

Curved  surfaces  tangent  to  each  other,  curved  surfaces 
which  touch  each  other  in  a  point  or  straight  line, 
and  have  the  same  tangent  plane  at  that  point  or  at 
every  point  of  that  line. — Curves  tangent  to  each  other 
at  a  common  point,  curves  wliich  have  a  common  rec- 
tilinear tangent  at  that  point.  —  TangentUne  to  aplane 
curve,  a  straight  line  having  but  one  point  in  common 
with  the  curve,  and  all  its  points  in  the  neighborhood 
lying  on  the  convex  side  of  the  cuvve.  ^^  Tangent  to 
a  curve  at  a  point  of  inflection,  a  straight  line  regarded 
as  forming  two  tangents,  one  to  each  branch,  and 
lying  in  opposite  directions. 

TAN'^^NT,  71.  [L.  tango,  tangens, 
to  touch;  It.,  Sp.,  Sj  Fr.,  taiv- 
gente,  a  tangent.] 

1.  {Geom.)A  term  having  vari- 
ous applications,  but  most  com- 
monly applied  to  magnitudes,  as  straight  lines, 
plane  curves,  and  curved  surfaces,  which  have 
only  one  point  in  common  with  other  magnitudes. 
Thus  the  tangent  to  an  arc  of  a  circle  is  a  straight 
line  which  has  only  one  point  in  common  with  it, 
and  which,  if  produced,  will  not  cut  it.  In  the 
figure  the  lines  A,  C,  &c.,  are  tangents.    Davies. 

JS(^  A  curve  is  sometimes  conceived  to  be  coinci- 
dent with  an  inscribed  polygon  whose  sides  are  so 
small  that  they  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  con- 
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sidered  as  coinciding  with  their  arcs.  The  extremities 
of  any  side  of  this  polygon  are  called  consecutive 
points  of  the  curve,  and  the  prolongation  of  such  a 
side  is  called  a  tangent.  Hence  a  tangent  is  defined 
to  be  a  straight  line  passing  through  tvi'O  consecutive 
points  of  a  curve.  The  definition  approximates  to 
absolute  exactness  as  the  length  of  the  side  approxi- 
mates to  zero.  Analogous  views  are  held  respecting 
tangent  surfaces.     Davies. 

2.  (Trigonometry.)  In  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  unity,  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  radius  passing  through  one  ex- 
tremity of  an  arc,  and  terminated  by  a  secant 
passing  through  the  other  extremity.  Eliot. 

Art^fiaal  or  logaritlimio  tangents,  the  logarithms  of 

the  tangents  of  arcs. TVaturaL  tangents,  tangents  of 

arcs  expressed  by  the  natural  numbers-  Hutton. 

TAN-^EN'TIAL,  a.    Relating  to,  or  having  the 

direction  of,  a  tangent.  Search. 

Tangential  force,  the  force  or  inertia  which  inclines 
a  body,  moving  in  a  cui-ve,  to  fly  off  in  the  direction 
of  a  tangent  to  that  curve.    Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

TAN-pEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  a 
tangent ;  as  a  tangent.  Wright. 

TlN'QfpNT-PLANE,  n.  (Geom.)  A  plane  which 
touches  a  curved  surface  in  one  point,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  sphere,  or  in  a  straight  line,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  cj'linder ; — that  is,  a  plane  which 
meets,  but  does  not  cut,  the  surface  in  that 
point  or  that  line.        Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

TANG'— FISH,  n.  A  name  given  in  Shetland  to 
the  seal.  .  Simmonds. 

TAN'GHIN  (tan'gin),  «.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  Mada- 
gascarj  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  which  is  about 
the  size  of  an  almond,  and  a  very  powerful 
poison,  and  called  Tanghin-poison ;  Cerbera 
tanghin,  or  Tanghinia  venenata.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TAN'GH]NE,M.  (CAem.) Acrystallizable,  poison- 
ous principle  obtained  from  Tanghinia  Mada- 
gascariensis.  Gregory. 

TlN-GHIN'!-.^,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  ApocynaeetG,  or  dog-banes,  the  kernel 
of  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  very  powerful  poison. 

—  See  Tanghin.  Baird. 
TAN-pi-BIL'!-Ty,  n.    The  state  or  the  quality  of 

being  tangible  ';  tangibleness.  Cudworth. 

tAn'PI-BLE,  a.  [L.  tangibilis  ;  tango,  to  touch  ; 
Fr.  tangible.]  That  may  be  touched  ;  percepti- 
ble to  the  touch. '  Locke. 

TAN'9!-DLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  tangible  ;  tangibility.  Clarke, 

TAN'GI-BLY,  ad.     So  as  to  be  touched.      Clarke. 

tAn'GLE  (tang'gl),  t'.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etyinol- 
ogy. — Perhaps  from  A.  S.  ti an,  to  tie.  Rich- 
ardson.]     [i.   TANGLED  j    pp.    TAKGLING,   TAN- 

giedJ 

1.  To  interweave  or  intertwine  confusedly  ; 
to  implicate  ;  to  complicate  ;  to  entangle  ;  to 
snarl ;  as,  "  To  tangle  thread  or  hair." 

The  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood.         Milton. 

2.  To  entrap  ;  to  insnare  ;  to  catch. 

My  kinp  is  tanolfd  in  aftection  to 

A  creature  of  the  queen's.  Shak. 

3.  To  embroil ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  perplex. 

Tangled  in  forbidden  ways.  Crashaw. 

TAN'GLE,  V.  n.    To  be  entan'  ',cd.  Anon. 

TAN'GLE,  n.  1.  Any  thing  complicated  or  inter- 
. woven  confusedly  ;  a  sna;  i. 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neiera's  hair.  Milton. 

2.  Any  perplexity  or  embarrassment.  Clarke. 

3.  An  edible  sea-weed;  Laminaria  digitata, 
or  escule7ita.  Baird. 

TAN'GLED  (tang'gld),   a.     Intricate;   perplexed; 

interwoven  without  order  ;  snarled.        ParneU. 

TAN'GLING-LY,  ad.    In  a  tangling  manner.     CI. 

TAN'GLY,  a.     Intricately  intertwined  ;   tangled  : 

—  covered  with  sea-weed  or  tangle.       Falconer. 

tAN'— HOUSE,  n.  A  house  for  keeping  or  storing 
bark  for  tanning.  Booth. 

TAN'I-?R,  n.  One  of  the  names  of  the  blue  ed- 
does,  or  nut-eddoes,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cala- 
dium  ;  —  written  also  tannier.  Simmonds. 

TAN'IST,  n.  [Irish.]  An  Irish  chief  or  head  of 
a  clan,  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
tanistry.  —  See  Tanistey.  Hume. 

tAn'IS-TRY,  n.  [Irish  Law.)  A  species  of  ten- 
ure, founcied  on  immemorial  usage,  by  which 
castles,  manors,  lands,  and  t    ^ements  descend- 
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ed  to  the  eldest  and  worthiest  man  of  the  blood 
and  race  of  the  deceased.  Burrill. 

TAN'JJB,  m.  a  sort  of  cotton  fabric  manufac- 
tured for  India.  Simmo^ids. 

TANK(t&ngk,82),«.  [Port,  i^t  Old  Fr.  tenjue ;  Pro- 
venijal  tanca,  to  fix,  stop,  restrain.  —  From  Fr. 
etang,  a  pond,  a  pool.    Thomson.'] 

1.  A  large  basin,  cistern,  or  reservoir  for 
holding  water  or  other  liquid.  Dryden. 

2.  A  small  East  Indian  dry-measure,  aver- 
aging 240  grains  in  weight :  — a  Bombay  weight 
for  pearls,  of  72  grains.  Simmonds. 

3.  The  end  of  a  file,  &c.,  which  is  inserted  in 
a  socket.  Slmmonds. 

T ANK'ARD,  n.  [Old Fr.  tanquard.  —  Ir.  tancaird ; 
Gael,  tmicard.  —  From  Fr.  iitain,  tin ,  and  quart, 
a  quart.  Thomson.  —  See  Tank.]  Adrinldng- 
vessel  with  a  lid  or  cover.  B.  Jonson. 

TANK'ARD,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  tankard  ;  —  con- 
vivial ;  festive,     [r.]  Milton. 

TAnK'ARD-TUR'NIP,  m.  Aname  applied  to  such 
common  field-turnips  as  are  oblong,  and  the 
roots  of  which  in  general  grow  a  good  deal  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Simmonds. 

TANK— EN-pINE,  n.  A  combined  engine  and  ten- 
der for  supplying  water  for  a  locomotive.     Sun. 


t  tAnK'LING,  n.     A  tinkling. 


Beau.  §  Fl. 


tAn'LING,  n.  One  tanned  by  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer ;  —  used  in  contempt.  Shak. 

TAN'NATB,  «.  {Chem.)  A  salt  consisting  of  tan- 
nic acid  and  a  base.  Gregory. 

tAn'N^R,  n.     One  who  tans  hides.  Moxon. 

TAN'N^R-Y,  n.  A  building  or  establishment 
where  hides  are  tanned.  McCtilloeh. 

tAn'NJC,  a.     Pertaining  to  tan.  Ure. 

Tannic  acid,  (Chem.)  a  solid,  uncrystalline,  color- 
less, inodorous  acid,  of  a  very  astringent  taste,  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  forming  with  peroxide  of  iron  a 
compound  which  is  the  basis  of  common  ink,  and 
with  gelatine  a  compound  which  is  the  basis  of  leath- 
er;—  called  also  sallo-tannic  acid.  It  is  obtained  pure 
from  the  gall-nut,  an  excrescence  upon  the  leaves  and 
shoots  of  certain  species  of  oak,  caused  by  the  punct- 
ure of  a  small  insect  made  for  the  purpose  of  deposit- 
ing its  eggs.  *       Miller.     Pamell. 

TAn'N!-(;R,».    See  Tanier.     Clarke. 

TAN'NJN,  n.  A  term  applied  to  various  forms  of 
the  astringent  principle  used  in  tanning.  Most 
of  them  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  resemble 
each  other  in  properties,  though  they  differ  in 
chemical  composition.  Miller. 

tAn'NING,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  convert- 
ing hides  into  leather  by  cleansing  them  of  hair, 
flesh,  &c.,  and  saturating  them  with  tanniii,  or 
some  form  of  the  astringent  principle  contained 
in  the  bark  of  certain  trees  and  plants.  A  por- 
tion of  extractive  matter  from  the  tan  employed 
also  combines  with  the  hide  and  gives  it  its 
brown  color.  Biqelow. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  tanned  or  em- 
browned by  the  s>m.  Bp.  Taylor. 

TAN'— PIT,  n.  A  p."  in  which  hides  are  put  in 
the  process  of  tann.ng.  Booth. 

TAN'REC,  «.  {ZolJl.)  A  small  quadruped  allied 
to  the  hedgehog,  inhabiting  Madagascar,  and 
covered  with  spiny  bristles  intermixed  with 
silky  hairs  ;  tenrec.  —  See  Tenrec.  Baird. 

tAn'SPUD,  re.  A  tool  for  peeling  off  bark  of 
trees,  for  tan.     [Local.]  Clarke. 

tAN'— STOVE,  re.  A  stone  hot-house  contain- 
ing a  bed  of  tan.  Clarke. 

TAn'^Y,  n.  [Low  Jj.  tanacetum ;  It.  §  Sp.  tan- 
aceto';  Fr.  tanasie.  —  Said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Gr.  aipavacia,  immortality,  from  its  durable  flow- 
ers.   Gray.] 

1.  {Bnt.)  The  common  name  of  plaiits  of  the 
genus  Tanacetum,  which  consist  of  bitter  and 
acrid,  strong-scented  herbs,  with  yellow  flowers. 
The  common  species  {Tanacetum  vulgare)  is 
used  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes.Gcay. 

2.  A  kind  of  cake  for  the  table,  flavored 
with  common  tansy.  Selden. 

TAnT,  re.     A  kin  "  of  small  field-spider.         Ray. 
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tMj^-TA-LI'JTMj    n.  pi. 

{Ornith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order 
G-rallm  and  family  Ar- 
deidce\  ibises.  Qray. 
TAN'TA-LISM,  n.  Pun- 
ishment like  that  of 
Tantalus  :  tantalization. 


Tantnlus  Icucocephalus. 

Addison. 


TAN'TA-LITE,  n.  {Min.)  An  iron-black,  brittle 
mineral,  occurring  in  Finland,  usually  associ- 
ated with  beryl,  and  composed  chiefly  of  tan- 
talic  acid  and  peroxide  of  iron  and  manganese  ; 
columbite.  Dana. 

tAn-TA'LJ-UM,  n.     {Min.)  Tantalum.      Brande. 

TAN-TA-LI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  tantalizing, 
or  the  state  of  being  tantalized.  Gayton, 

TAN'TA-LIZE,v.  a.  [From  Tftwito^t/s.]  To  excite 
the  desires  or  hopes  of,  and  refuse  to  gratify 
them  ;  to  flatter  with  the  prospect  of  gratifica- 
tions beyond  one's  reach  or  power  of  obtaining ; 
to  torment ;  to  tease  ;  to  vex.  Dryden. 

Exceedingly  tantalized  with  living  tinder  the  walls  of  so 
great  a  city,  full  of  objects  of  novelty,  without  being  able  to 
enter  it.  Cook. 

Syn.  —  See  Te  ase  . 

TAN'TA-LIZ-^R,  n.  One  who  tantalizes.  Wakefield. 

TAN-TA-LlZ'jNG-LY,af/.   By  tantalizing.  Clarke. 

TAN'TA-LUM,  ?t.  {Min.)  The  metal  of  tantalite  ; 
columbium  ;  —  called  also  fantalium.  Ure. 

TJj^'Tj3-Lt>S,  n.       [L  ,  from  Gr.  TdvTaXog.'] 

1.  {Myth.)  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto,  who  was 
punished  in  the  lower  world,  by  being  afflicted 
with  thirst  and  hunger,  and  placed  in  water 
which  always  receded  from  him  as  soon  as  he 
attempted  to  drink,  while  over  his  head  hung 
branches  of  fruit  which  receded  whenever  he 
attempted  to  grasp  them.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  was  suspended  over  his  head  a  huge  rock, 
ever  threatening  to  crush  him.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  ( Ornith.)  A  genus  of  wading  birds  of  the 
sub-family  Tantalince.  Baird. 

TAN'TA-LUS'^-CUP,  n.  A  philo- 
sophical toy,  consisting  of  a  cup, 
into  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  which 
the  longer  leg  of  a  siphon  is  ce- 
mented. When  water  is  slowly 
poiired  into  the  cup,  it  does  not 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  bend, 
being  discharged  through  the  si- 
phon as  fast  as  it  is  supplied.  If  the  supply 
ceases  the  cup  is  soon  emptied.  The  siphon  is 
concealed  by  the  hollow  figure  of  a  man,  whose 
chin  is  on  a  level  with  the  bend  of  the  siphon  ; 
so  that  the  figure  stands,  like  Tantalus  in  the 
fable,  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  but  unable  to 
quench  his  thirst.  Brande. 

TAN'TA-MOUNT,  a.  [Fr.  tant  (L.  tantus),  so 
much',  and  monter,  to  mount.]  Equivalent  in 
value  or  meaning;  equal;  commensurate. 

God  hath  inserted  it  into  our  reasonable  natures,  or  by  his 
providence  hath  conveyed  it  into  the  minds  of  all  men,  which 
IS  fan/amount  unto  it.  Glanvill. 

fTAN'TA-MOUNT,  V.  n.     To  be  equivalent. 

That  which  in  God's  estimate  may  tantamount  to  a  direct 
undervaluing.  Bp.  2'aijlor. 

[]  TAN-TiV'Y,orTAN'TI-VY  [t^n-tiv'e,  P.  J.  E.  F. 
iL  Sm.  Ash;  tan'te-ve, /a.  C.  Wb.'],  ad.  [From 
the  note  of  the  hunting-horn.  Johnson.']  With 
speed  ;  rapidly  ;  swiftly  ;  —  a  hunting  term  ; 
as,  "  To  ride  tantivy."  Bailey. 

II  TAN-TIV'Y,  71.     A  violent  gallop.  Wright. 

TAN'TLE,  V.  a.  To  pet  ;  to  caress  ;  to  feed 
with  care.     [Local,  Eng.]  Baker. 

t  TANT'LJNG,  n.  One  who  has  hopes  of  pleasure 
he  cannot  obtain.  Johnson. 

TAN'TRUM,  n.  A  high  air  or  freak;  a,  burst  of 
passion  or  ill-humor.     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

TAN'YARD,  n.  A  yard  in  which  tanning  is  per- 
formed ;  a  tannery.  Ash. 

TAp,  v.  a.  [A.  S,  tmppan^  to  broach,  as  a  cask; 
Frs.  tappa',  Dut.  tappen\  Ger.  zapfen\  Dan. 
tappe ;  Sw.  ^  Icel.  tappa."]    \i.  tapped  ;  pp.  tap- 

PIXG,  TAPPED.] 

1.  To  pierce  or  broach,  as  a  vessel  contain- 
ing a  liquid  ;  to  pierce  so  as  to  cause  a  fluid  to 
run  out;  as,  "To  tap  a  cask  of  wine." 

Wait  with  patience  till  the  tumor  becomes  troublesome, 
and  then  tap  it  with  a.  lancet.  Hharp. 


TAPE-WORM 

2.  To  cause  to  run  out,  as  a  liquid,  by  broach'- 

ing  the  cask  or  vessel  containing  it. 

He  has  been  tapping  his  liquors.  Shdk. 

3.  t  To  open,  as  a  tree  about  the  root.  Bailey, 
4l.  To  cut  or  bore  into,  as  a  tree,  to  obtain  sap. 
5.  To  add  a  new  sole  or  heel  to  ;  as  "To  tap 

a  shoe  or  a  boot."     [Colloquial.]         Simmonds. 
TAP,  n.     [A.  S.  UsppCy  a  tap  or  spigot;  Dut.  § 
Dan.  tap  I    Ger.  zapfen;   Dan  tap\  Sw.  tapp\ 
Icel.  tappi.] 

1.  A  spigot,  or  a  pipe  by  which  the  liquor  of 
a  vessel  is  let  out. 

Ever  since  hath  eo  the  tap  run 

Till  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tun.  Chavcer. 

2.  {Mech.)  An  instrument  of  hard  steel, 
formed  like  an  external  or  male  screw,  and 
used  for  cutting  the  threads  of  internal  or  fe- 
male screws  or  nuts.  '  Davis. 

3.  A  tap-room,  or  a  tap-house.  Smart. 
TAP,  V.  a.     [Fr.  taper,  to  strike.]     To  strike  gen- 
tly or  lightly  ;  to  hit  with  a  gentle  blow ;  to  touch 
gently  ;  to  rap. 

Having  tapped  ...  it  with  the  upper  or  under  side  of  the 
lingers  ot  both  hands.  CooA; 

TAP,  V.  n.     To  strike  a  gentle  blow;  to  rap. 

He  tapped  at  the  door.  Todd. 

TAP,  n.    A  gentle  blow  ;  a  light  stroke. 

And  with  soft  taps  beat  time  to  every  Ptrain.         Jenynn. 

TAPE,  n.  [A.  S.  taeppe.]  A  narrow  fillet  or  band, 
usually  of  cotton  or  linen,  and  used  for  tying 
or  binding,  &c.  Shak. 

TAPE'— LINE,  n.  A  graduated  tape  used  for 
measuring,  as  by  surveyors.  Simmonds. 

TA'P^R,  n.  [A.  S.  taper,  tapor,  tapur.  —  Ir.  S; 
Gael,  tapar  ;  W.  tampyr.  —  It.  doppiere^  a  torch.] 

1.  A  small  wax  candle ;  a  light. 

Give  mo  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius,  iShak. 

2.  A  gradual  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  a 
body  ;  as,  "The  taper  of  a  mast." 

TA'P^IR,  a.  Growing  smaller  or  regularly  nar- 
rowed towards  the  point,  or  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top ;  gradually  diminishing  in  diameter,  as 
a  mast;  pyramidal;  conical. 

With  spreading  horns. 
Whose  taper  tops  refulgent  gold  adorns.  Pope. 

TA'P^R,  V.  n.  \i.  tapered  ;  pp.  tapering,  ta- 
pered.] To  grow  gradually  smaller  in  diame- 
ter towards  the  end.  Ray. 

TA'PgR,  V.  a.  1.  To  make  taper;  to  narrow  reg- 
ularly ;  to  make  gradually  smaller  in  diameter. 

Tree-masts,  so  big  in  the  body,  so  long,  and  yet  so  well 
tapered.  Dampier, 

2.  To  light  with  tapers  ;  to  illuminate. 

The  tapered  choir  at  the  late  hour  of  prayer.  Warton. 

TA'PpR-ING,  a.  Growing  gradually  narrower  or 
smaller  in  diameter,  as  a  mast;  gradually  di- 
minishing towards  a  point. 

Around  the  tapering  top  a  dove  they  tie.  J^itt. 

TA'P^R-ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  tapering  manner. 
TA'P^IR-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  taper. 

A  Corinthian  pillar  has  a  relative  beauty  dependent  on  its 
tapamess  and  foliage.  H/ienstone. 

TAP'^S-TRY  [tap'es-tre,  P.    F.  Ja.  K.   Sm.    Wr. 

TK6. ;  taps'tre,  S.  J.  ;  taps'tre  or  tSp'es-tre,  W.], 
n.  [Gr.  TdTTTjs,  rairU,  ddnis,  a  carpet ;  L.  tapetc, 
tapis,  a  carpet,  tapestry  ;  It.  tappetOy  a  carpet ; 
tnppezzeria,  ta];)estry  ;  Sp.  tapete^  a  small  car- 
pet, a  rug  ;  tapiz,  tapiceria,  tapestry  ;'  Fr.  tapis^ 
a  carpet,  a  table-cloth  ;  tapisserie,  tapestry.]  An 
ornamental  figured  cloth,  or  textile  fabric,  usu- 
ally of  wool  or  silk,  for  lining  the  walls  of  apart- 
ments, and  sometimes  enriched  with  gold  and 
silver  landscapes,  &c.  Brande. 

TAP'^S-TRY,  V.  a.     To  adorn  with  tapestry. 

Some  tap'stried  hall  or  gilded  bower.  Sir  W,  Jones. 

TAP'IJS-TRY-CAR'P^IT,  n.  The  name  "generally 
given  to  two-ply  or  ingrain  carpets,  the  warp 
or  weft  being  printed  before  weaving,  so  as  to 
produce  the  figure  in  the  cloth.  Simmo-nds. 

t  TAP':^T,  n.     Worked  or  figured  stuff.    Spenser. 

tJp  'K-  TT,  n.  {Zoul.)  The  Brazilian  hare  ;  Lepus 
Braziiiensis.  Erxleben. 

TAPE'-WORM  i^-wurm),  n.  A  long,  flat,  com- 
pressed, numerously-jointed  intestinal  worm,  of 
the  genera  Taenia,  and  Bothriocephaliis.  Baird. 
j6®^The  species  are  numerous,  but  exist  only  in 
vertebrated  animals.  Taenia  saliuvi  is  the  common 
tapeworm  of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Denmark,  Sweden,  &;c. ;  tho  Boihrioccphalus,  of 
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those  of  Poland,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  some  parts 
of  France.    Baird. 

TAp'— HOUSE,  n.  A  house  in  which  beer  or  liquor 
is  served  from  the  tap  ;  a  drinking-house. 

The  talk  of  druDkardfl  in  tap-houses.  Beau,  if  Fl. 

tTAP'lN-A(^E,  n.     Secret  skulking.  Chaucer. 

tAp-{-0'CA,  n.  A  starch  used  for  food,  prepared 
chiefly  from,  the  root  of  the  manioc  or  mandioc 
plant  {Jatropha  manihot  of  Linneeus,  Manihot 
vtilissima^  or  Janipha  manihot),  by  expressing; 
the  juice,  which  is  poisonous,  and  carefully 
washing  and  drying  the  fecula  ;  —  called  by  the 
Indians  of  South  America  manioc.  Ure. 

jSQ5=- The  manioc  plant  is  cultivated  for  food  all 
over  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  Tliere  are  two 
varieties  of  it,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  sweet 
and  bitter.  The  latter,  if  eaten  in  the  recent  state,  is 
highly  poisonous  from  its  containing  hydrocyanic 
(prussic)  acid.  The  root,  weighing  as  much  as  thirty 
pounds,  is  reduced  into  a  pulp,  which  having  been 
washed  and  subjected  to  pressure  and  heat  to  free  it 
from  the  poison,  the  residue  is  cassava.  The  expressed 
juice  deposits  starch  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which 
is  repeatedly  washed  in  cold  water  and  dried  by  ex- 
posure to- heat.  The  rupture  of  a  part  of  the  starch 
granules  makes  them  adherent,  and  thus  produces  the 
characteristic  consistency  of  the  tapioca  of  commerce. 
If  dried  witliout  heat,  it  is  pulverulem.  LincUey 
Wood  8f  Bache. 

TA'PIR,  n.  {Zoul.) 
A  pachydermatous 
mammal,  of  the 
fam.ily  Elephanti- 
dm  and  genus  Ta- 
pirus,  allied  to  the 
rhinoceros,  and  to 

the  hog,  and  char-     a^k^-^^  -  ^  ^^.g-, ,  i::^^ 
acterized   by   hav-  ^/^^^~-~^^  ""        ^*^~ 

ing  the  muzzle  pro-  ^'^P'^  iTapii-m  Americavm). 

longed  into  a  small,  mobile,  but  scarcely  prehen- 
sile, trunk,  a  very  short  tail,  and  three  pairs  of 
cutting  teeth,  and  one  pair  of  small  canine 
teeth,  in  each  jaw,  Baird. 

/I®=*  The  American  tapir  ( Ta-pirus  terrestris,  or 
Tapirus  Americanus)  is  a  native  of  Soutli  America, 
and  is  about  3.^  feet  high  and  6  feet  long.  The  Indian 
tapir  {Tapirus  Malayaims,  or  Tapirus  Indicus)  is  com- 
mon in  Sumatra.     Baird. 

T.SPIS  (tap'e  or  ta'pjs)   [t'i'pe,  Ja.  K.i  tSp'S,  Sm.; 

ta'pis,  C.  5.  Wb.^^n.    [Fr.]    Acarpet;  —  arug: 

—  a  cloth  for  covering  certain  tables.        Spiers. 

To  be  on  or  upon  the  tapis,  to  be  on   the  table  or 

under  consideration  or  discussion. 

TAp'JS,  v.  a.  [Fr.  tapisser.']  To  cover  with  fig- 
ures in  the  manner  of  tapestry.  Holland. 

fTAP'ISHED  (-isht),  a.  [Fr.  tapir,  to  crouch. 
Squatted  close  ;  concealed.  Fairfax. 

TA'PJST,  ri.  One  who  uses  tape,  or  who  deals  in 
tape.  Morn.  Chron. 

TAP'-LASH,  m.  Badsmallbeer  :  —  also  the  refuse 
or  dregs  of  liquor. 

Did  ever  auy  man  run  such  tap-lash  us  this?    JBp.  Parker. 
Tlie  tap-lash  of  strong  ale  and  wine.  Taylor. 

TA?''L\NG^,n,pL  The  strong  double  leathers  or 
skins  made  fast  to  the  end  of  each  piece  of  a 
flail.  WHght. 

tAp'NET,  n.  A  frail,  or  basket  made  of  rushes, 
&c.,  in  which  figs  are  imported.  Si?nm,onds. 

TAp'P^T,  n.  {Machinery.)  A  small  projection, 
as  on  a  rod,  designed  to  hit  and  move  some 
other  part,  as  a  lever.  Francis. 

TAp'PING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  taps. 

TAP'PjT-HEN,  n,  1.  A  hen  with  a  tuft  of  feath- 
ers on  her  head.  [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 
2.  A  quart  measure;  —  so  called  from  the 
supposed  resemblance  of  the  knob  on  the  lid  to 
a  crested  hen.     [Cant,  Scotland.]         Jamieson. 

TAp'— r66jvi,  n.  A  room  in  a  tap-house  for  drink- 
ing and  smoking  in  ;  a  tap.  Simmonds. 

TAP'-u65t,  n.  A  fieshy,  elongated,  tapering, 
main  root,  penetrating  deeply,  and  nearly  ver- 
tically, into  the  ground.  Lindley. 

The  fir  and  larch  have  one  tap-root,  and  no  more.    Holland, 

tAp'— r66t-^D,  a.     Having  a  tap-root.    Hooker. 

tAPS'MAN,  n.  A  servant  who  has  the  principal 
charge';  a  chief  servant.  [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

tAp'ST^R,  n.     One  who   draws  beer  and  other 

liquor  in  an  ale-house.  Shak. 

TA'ClUA-NtJT,  n.     (Bat.)  The  fruit  of  the  Phij- 


telephas  macrpcarpa^  a  tree  of  South  America, 
which  furnishes  vegetable  ivory.  Baird. 

TAR,  ».  [A.  S.  tare,  tero,.teru,  tear,  tyrwa;  Fra. 
ther ;  Old  Dut.  tarre,  terre  ;  Dut.  teer ;  Ger. 
theer;  D^n.timre;  Sw.tidra;  Icel.  tiara.  —  Bret. 
ter;  Gael,  teahr^  tearra. — Heb.  "^IIT,  balsam  of 

Gilead.]  A  thick,  dark-brown,  black,  viscid, 
resinous  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  being  a  prod- 
uct of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  chief- 
ly of  that  of  the  resinous  pines.  Miller. 

J6^  Tar  is  composed  of  various  liquids  holding 
solid  matters  in  solution  or  suspension.  The  most 
important  constituents  are  several  forms  of  hydrocar- 
bon, besides  several  oxidized  compounds,  among 
which  is  creosote.  It  is  largely  used  in  ship-building. 
Miller. 

Barhadoes  tar.  a  black,  inflammable  liquid  bitumen, 
of  tlie  consistence  of  inolasses,  flowing  spontaneously 
from  the  earth;  avariety  of  petroleum.    Wood  if  Bache. 

—  Coal  tar,  a  dark,  viscous  matter  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  coal,  and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
various  acid,  basic,  and  neutral  substances.  Miller. — 
Mineral  tar,  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and  naphtha  oc- 
curring in  nature,  in  which  asphaltum  predominates. 
Wood  Sc  Bache.  —  Shale  tar,  a  kind  of  tar  obtained 
during  the  distillation  of  the  bituminous  shale  of  Dor- 
setshire.   Miller. 

TAR,  n.  [A  contraction  of  tarpaulin.  Trench.] 
A  sailor  ;  a  seaman.     [Colloquial.]  Swift. 

TAR,  V.  a.  [i.  tahked  ;  pp.  takking,  tareet).] 
To  anoint  or  smear  with  tar.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

t  TAR,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  tirian.  —  Gr.  rf/pw,]  To  tease  ; 
to  provoke  ;  to  excite  to  anger  or  combat. 

Tliere  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  sides,  and  the  nation 
holds  it  no  sin  to  tar  them  ou  to  controverey.  Shak. 

TAR'4-ms,  n.  [L.]  {Myth.)  A  Celtic  divinity, 
regarded  as  the  evil  principle,  and  worshipped 
with  human  sacrifices  ;  — confounded  by  Latin 
writers  with  their  Jupiter.  Brande. 

tAr-aj^'TeV LA,  n.  [It.]  A  swift,  delirious 
sort  of  Italian  dance  in  whirling  six-eight 
measure.  Moore. 

TAR'AN-Ti^M,  n.     Tarantismus.  Buchanan. 

tAR-AN-TI§'MUS,  n.  {Med.)  A  feigned  or  im- 
aginary disease  in  Apulia,  characterized  by  ex- 
cessive avidity  for  dancing  at  the  sound  of  in- 
struments, and  which  was  ascribed  by  the  vulgar 
to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula.  Dunglison. 

TA-RAN'TU-LA,  n.  [It.  tarantola ;  Fr.  tarentule.'] 
{Ent.)  A  species  of  large  spider,  whose  bite  is 
fabled  to  be  cured  by  music  ;  Lycosa  tarantula  ; 

—  so  called  from  Taranto,  in  Italy.         Brande. 
TA-RAn'TU-LAT-^D,  a.     [It.  tarantolato.]     Af- 
fected or  bitten  by  a  tarantula.  Green. 

TAR-Ax'A-niNE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  bitter,  crystal- 
iizable  principle  extracted  from  the  juice  of 
the  root  of  the  dandelion  {Leontodon  taraxi- 
cuni).  Wood  ^  Bache. 

TAR'-BAR-R?L,  n.  A  barrel  for  holding,  or 
which  has  contained,  tar.  Simmonds. 

fTAR-DA'TION,  71.  [L.  ta7-do,  tardaius,  to  de- 
lay.]    The  act  of  delaying.  Bailey. 

TAR'DI'OrA-DA,  n.  pi.  [L.  tardiffradus;  tar- 
dus, slow,  and  gradior,  to  walk.] 

{Zoul.)  1.  A  family  of  edentate  animals,  com- 
posed of  the  sloths.  Cuvier. 

2.  A  family  of  minute  animals  of  the  class 
Arach?iid(s,  commonly  called  water-bears. Baird. 

TAR'DI-GRADE,  u,.     Moving  slowly.  Kirhy. 

TAR'DI-GRADE,  n.  {Zoul.)  One  of  a  family  of 
Edentata  :  —  one  of  a  family  of  minute  animals 
of  the  class  Arachmdfs ;  one  of  the  Tardigra- 
da.  Brande. 

TAR'DT-GRA-DOUS,  a.  [L.  tardigradus.]  Mov- 
ing slowly  ;  tardigrade,     [ii.]  Browne. 

TAR-'ni-LY,  ad.  In  a  tardy  manner;  slowly; 
sluggishly  ;  dilatorily.  Shak. 

TAR'DI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  tardy  ;  slug- 
gishness ;  slowness;  dilatoriness;  lateness. 

A  tartKvpss  in  nature. 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke 
That  it  intends  to  do.  Shak. 

t  TAR'DI-TY,  n.    [L.  tarditas.]  Tardiness.  Digby. 

TAR' DO.   [It.]    {Mus.)  Slow.  Moore. 

TAR'DY,  a.  [L.  tardus,  slow;  It.  &;  Sp.  tardo; 
Fr.  tardif.  —  L.  tardus  is  perhaps  a  contraction 
of  trah-idus  ;  traho,  to  drag  along.  Wm.  Smith.'] 


1.  Slow  in  motion  ;  not  swift. 

And  check  the  tardy  flight  of  time.  "Sandys. 

2.  Sluggish;  averse  to  motion  or  action. 

Provoke  the  iard]/  English  close  to  fight.  Dryden. 

3.  Dilatory;  behindhand  in  time  ;  not  in  sea- 
son ;  delaying;  late;  slack. 

Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay.  Shak. 

4.  t  Guilty  of  a  fault ;  off"ending.         Bailey. 

5.  t Unwary;  unready;  unaware.  Hudibras. 
Syn.  —  See  Slow. 

t  TAR'DY,  V.  a.  [L.  tardo ;  Fr.  tarder.]  To 
cause  to  be  tardy  ;  to  delay  ;  to  hinder.      Shak, 

TAR'DY-GAIT-5;D,  a.  Moving  slowly ;  slow- 
paced,    "  Tardy-gaited  night."  Shak, 

tAre,  n.  [From  A.  S.  teran,  to  tear,  to  rend  ; 
But.  teren,  to,  consume;  Ger.  zehren;  Dan, 
tcere  ;  Sw.  tcira,  —  because  the  weed  destroys  the 
corn.  Richardson.  —  From  I^.  tero,  to  wear 
away.     Skinner.]     {Bot.) 

1.  A  plant  or  weed  growing  among  grain. 

But  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares 
among  the  wheat.  Matt.  xiii.  25, 

it^p  The  darnel  (Lolium  temulentum)  is  said  to  be 
the  tares  of  Scripture.  It  is  the  only  deleterious  spe- 
cies belonging  to  the  gramineous  plants.     Baird. 

2.  An  annual  plant  common  in  Great  Britain 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  fodder;  common  vetch; 
Vicia  sativa :  —  a  name  of  several  species  of  the 
genus  Ervum,  especially  of  Erriwi  tetrasper- 
num,  or  smooth  tare,  and  Ervum  hirsutum, 
hairy  tare,  or  tine-tare,  both  of  which  are  troub- 
lesome annual  weeds. 

Loudon.     Baird.    Farm.  Ency. 

tAre,  n.  [A.  S.  teran,  to  tear,  to  rend;  Dut. 
teren,  to  consume,  to  waste  ;  Ger.  zeheren,  to 
consume  ;  Dan.  t(sre  ;  Sw.  tara.  —  It.  tarare,  to 
abate.  —  It.  &;  Sp.  tara,  tare;  Fr.  tare.]  A  de- 
duction or  abatement  made  from  the  weight 
of  a  parcel  of  goods,  on  accoimt  of  the  weight 
of  the  cask,  bag,  &c.,  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained. McCulloch, 

t  tAre,  imperf.  of  tear.    Tore.  —  See  Tear. 

TAR'^N-TI^M,  n.     Tarantismus.  Buchanan. 

tAR-EN-TI^'MUS,  n.     See  Taraxtismvr. 

Dunglison, 

TA-REN'TU-LA,  71.     See  Taeantula.        Baird. 

TAR(^E,  n.     A  target,     [k.]  Spenser, 

TAR'e^lT  [tar'get,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ; 
tar'get  or  t'Ar'jet,  iC.],  n.  [A.  S.  targe,  targa\ 
Old  Dut.  targie.  —  Mid  L.  tai^gia  ;  It.  targa ;  Sp. 
tarja;  Fr.  targe.  —  Gael,  targaid.  —  From  L. 
tergum  or  tergus,  the  skin  of  a  beast,  because 
the  target  was  made  of  the  hide  of  an  animal. 
Richardso7i.] 

1.  A  large,  round  shield. 

I  took  all  their  seven  points  in  my  target.  Sliak. 

2.  A  mark  set  up  to  be  shot  at;  —  perhaps 
so  called  because  a  shield  was  used  originally 
for  this  purpose.  Stocqueler, 

TAR'e5T-:^D,  a.    Having  a  target.  Gauden, 

TAR-GJET-IER'  (tar-get-er'),  n.  One  armed  with 
a  target  or  shield.  Chapman, 

TAR'GUM,  n.;  pi.  tSr'gvm?.  [Chal.]  A  par- 
aphrase on  some  portion  of  Scripture  in  the 
Chaldean  language. 

The  Targum  of  Oukelosia,  without  doubt  the  most  ancient 
that  is  now  extant.  Ilook. 

TAR'GUM-IST,  n.     A  writer  of  a  Targum.  Milton. 

TAR' IFF,  n.     [It.  tariffa;  Sp.  tarifa  ;  Fr.  tarif] 

1.  A  schedule  or  table  of  duties  or  customs 
payable  to  the  government  on  merchandise  im- 
ported or  exported ;  or  a  table,  alphabetically 
arranged,  specifying  the  various  duties,  draw- 
hacks,  bounties,  &c.,  charged  and  allowed  on 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  articles  of 
foreign  and  domestic  produce.  By-ande, 

2.  A  table  for  solving  questions  by  the  rule 
of  fellowship  :  —  a  table  of  multiplication  or  di- 
vision,    [r.]  Bailey, 

JS^  "  If  you  turn  to  a  map  of  Spain,  you  will  take 
note  at  its  southern  point,  and  running  out  into  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  of  a  promontory,  which  from  its 
position  is  admirably  adapted  for  commanding  the 
entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  watching  the 
exit  and  entrance  of  all  ships.  A  fortress  stands 
upon  this  promontory,  called  now,  as  it  was  also 
called  in  the  times  of  the  Moorish  domination  in 
Spain,  ^Tarifa;^   the  name,  indeed,  is  uf  Moorish 
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origiD.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Moors  to  watch 
from  this  point  all  merchant-ships  going  into,  or 
coming  out  of,  the  Midland  Sea,  and,  issuing  from 
this  strong-hold,  to  Icv}'  duties  according  to  fixed 
rates  on  all  nierchandiso  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
straits  ;  and  this  was  called,  from  the  place  uhere  it 
was  levied,  *  tarifa^'  or  '  tariff;  '  and  in  this  way  we 
have  acquired  the  word."     Trench. 

TAR'JFF,  V.  a.  To  fix  a  tariff  upon  ;  to  make  a 
list  of  duties  on.    [r.]  R.  W.  Hamilton. 

TAR'IN,  7i.  [Fr.l  {Ornith.)A  singing-bird,  al- 
lied to  the  goldrincn  ;  the  siskin,  or  abervedine ; 
Fringilla  spinus  ;  —  written  also  terin.      Spiers. 

TAR'LA-TAN,  n.  A  kind  of  book-muslin,  chiefly 
manufactured  in  Scotland.  Simmonds. 

TARN,  n.  [Sw.  tjarn  ;  Icel.  tiorn.']  A  mountain 
lake ;  a  pool.  -  Holinshed. 

They  gleaned  on  many  a  dusky  tarn.  W.  Scott. 

Roving  the  trackless  realms  oF  I^ayonncss, 
Had  found  a  glen,  gray  boulder  and  black  tarn.        Tennyson, 

TAR'NJSH,  V.  a.  [Fr.  terniVi  ternissant.']  \i.  tar- 
nished ;    pp.    TARNISHING,    TARNISHED.]      To 

diminish  or  to  destroy  the  lustre  of;  to  make 
dull ;  to  sully ;  to  soil ;  to  stain. 

Persecution  for  opinions  stuck  the  fastest,  and.  after  hav- 
ing tamifhed  the  splendor  of  almost  every  Protestant  eom- 
munity  in  its  turn,  was  the  latest,  aud,  with  most  ditilculty, 
shaken  off.  Warburton. 

Syn.  —  See  Stain. 
TAR'NISH,  0.  n.  To  lose  brightness ;  to  be  soiled. 

Till  thy  fresh  plories,  which  now  shine  so  bright. 
Grow  stale,  and  taittish  with  our  daily  sight.        Bryden. 

TAR'NISH,  n.  A  spot ;  a  blot ;  soiled  state.  "  The 
tarnish  of  silver."  Simmonds. 

TAR'NISH-:^R,  n.     One  who  tarnishes.       Clarke. 

TAR'NTSH-ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  tar- 
nishes, or  the  state  of  being  tarnished. 

2.  A  process  of  giving  gold  or  silver  a  dim  cast, 
without  either  polish  or  burnish.         Simmonds. 

TAR'OCS,  n.  An  old  game  at  cards;  —  called 
also  terrestrial  triwnp/is.  HaUiwell. 

TAR-pAul'ING,  71.  [From  tar."]  [\Vritten  also 
tarpaioling,  and  ta7'paul/n.'] 

1.  Canvas  tarred  or  painted,  to  render  it  wa- 
ter-proof, used  to  cover  hatchways,  powder  mag- 
azines, guns,  &c.  Dryden. 

2.  A  seaman  ;  a  sailor;  a  tar.  —  See  Tar. 

lie  was  a  p*ii-fcct  tarpauUng.  Clarendon. 

3.  A  sailor's  hat  or  garment  made  of  tarred 
or  painted  cloth.  Simmonds, 

TAR-PE'IAN,  a.  [L.  Tarpeiiis.']  Noting  a  high 
rock  or  cliff"  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  at  Rome,  from 
which  criminals  were  thrown  h.ed.^oii^. Andrews. 

TAR'aU(N-iSH,  a.  Resembling  Tarquin,  a  king 
of  Rome;  haughty.  Qu.  Rev. 

TAR'RACE,  n.     See  Trass.  Wright. 

TAR'RA-GON,  n.  {BotJ)  A  plant  used  for  pickles 
and  salads,  and  in  the  medication  of  vinegar  ; 
Artetnisia  dracunculus.  Lindley. 

TAR'RAS,  n.  A  substance  which  resembles  puz- 
zolana,  and  which,  like  it,  forms  a  durable  water 
cement,  when  combined  with  lime  ;  —  supposed 
to  be  a  kind  of  decomposed  basalt,  and  called 
also  terraSj  and  trass.  Bigelow. 

•f-TARRE,  V.  a»    To  urge;  to  set  on,  as  a  dog. — 

See  Tab.  Shah. 

TAR'RI-ANCE,  ?t.     Stay  ;  delay  ;  tarrying.  Shak. 

After  somewhat  more  than  a  fortnlgjit's  tam'ance.     Southey. 
So  feared  the  king, 
And  after  two  days'  tari-iauce  then  returned.       Tennyson. 

TAR'R!-ER,  n.    See  Terrier.  Dryden. 

TAR'RI-^R,  n.     One  who  tarries.  Overbury. 

TAR'ROCK,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  kittiwake,  or  La- 
rus  dactyhis,  in  its  yoilng  state,  while  bearing 
dark-colored  marks  on  its  plumage.    '    Yarrell. 

TAR'RY  (tar'r?),  v.  n.  ["W.  tariaw,  to  loiter,  to 
stay.— It  appears  to  be  formed  from  tardy.  Rich- 
ardson.] [2.  TARRIED  ;  pp.  TARRYING,  TAR- 
EiED.]  [A  word  somewhat  antiquated,  yet  still 
used  by  good  English  authors.] 

1.  To  stay  ;  to  continue  in  a  place  ;  to  abide. 

Tbrr?/ I  here.  I  but  attend  on  death; 

But  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life.  bna/c. 

2.  To  delay;  to  wait ;  to  linger  ;  to  loiter. 

"Wait  for  his  seasonable  aid  i 

And,  though  it  tarry,  wait.  <-  ou-pei: 


t  TAR'RY,  V.  a.  To  wait  for;  to  stay  for.  "I 
cannot  taiTy  dinner."  Shak, 

t  TAR'RY,  n.    Delay;  stay;  continuance.    Lodge. 

TAR'RY,  a.  Consisting  of,  covered  with,  or  re- 
sembling, tar.     *'  Foul  tarry  spittle."  More. 

TAR'RY-iNG,/t.     Delay;  stay;  tarriance.     Udal. 

TAR'SAL,  a.     Relating  to  the  tarsus.    Dunglison. 

TARSE,  n.    The  tarsus.  —  See  Tarsus.    Brande. 

TAR'SAL,  n.    A  male  hawk  ;  a  tiercel.        Prior. 

TAR'Si^  n.     [L.]    pi.  of  tarsus.  Lyell. 

TAR'SI-4,  >^_      j-jt"]      ^   mosaic  wood- 

tAr-SI-4'TU' RA,  S  work,  much  practised  in  Italy 
in  the  fifteenth  century ;  representing  architect- 
ural scenes,  landscapes,  fruit,  and  flowers,  by 
inlaying  pieces  of  wood  of  various  colors  and 
shades  into  panels  of  walnut-wood.      Fairholt. 

TAR'SJ-^R,  n.  (ZouL)  A  quadrumanous  mam- 
mal, of  the  family  Lemuridts  and  genus  Tar- 
sius,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  tarsi,  its 
long,  slender,  tufted  tail,  and  large  ears  and 
eyes.  Baird. 

TAR'SO-MET-A-TAR'SAL,  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining 
to  the  tarsus  and  to  the  metatarsus.  Dunglison. 

TAR-SOR'RHA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  rapadq,  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  pa^^,  a  seam,  a  suture.]  {Surg.) 
An  operation  for  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
opening  between  the  eyelids,  when  it  is  en- 
larged by  surrounding  cicatrices.        Dunglison. 

TAR-SOT'g-MY,  n.  [Gr.  rapr^j,  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  W/^i/'w,  to  cut.]  {Surg.)  The  section  or 
removal  of  the  tarsal  cartilages.         Dunglison. 

TAr  'SUS,  n, ;  pi.  TAR' si.  [Gr.  rapads,  the  sole  of 
the  foot ;  L.  tarsus.]  {Anat.)  In  mammalia,  the 
collection  of  small  bones  between  the  tibia  and 
metatarsus,  or  those  which  constitute  the  first 
part  of  the  foot ;  —  in  birds,  the  third  segment  of 
the  leg,  which  is  rarely  fleshy  or  feathered,  and 
corresponds  with  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  con- 
joined ; —  in  insects,  the  aggregate  of  minute 
joints  which  constitute  the  fifth  principal  seg- 
ment of  the  leg  or  the  foot.  Brande. 

TART,  a.  [A.  S.  teart.  ■ —  From  tar,  to  provoke, 
i.  e.  tarredy  tar\l,  tart.     Tooke.  —  See  Taut,  n.] 

1.  Sour;  acid;  sharp  of  taste. 

The  juice  is  very  tart,  yet  of  a  pleasant  taste.       Dampier. 

2.  Ill-tempered  ;  caustic  ;  severe  ;  harsh. 

The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply.  Cowper. 

TART,  n.  [A.  S.  teart,  tart;  Dut.  taart;  Gcr. 
torte;  Dan.  tmrte\  Sw.  torta.  —  It.  torta\  Sp. 
tarta  ;  Fr.  tarte^  tourte,  —  from  L.  torqueo,  tortus, 
to  twist,  because  ta7'ts  were  frequently  made  of 
a  twisted  shape.]  A  kind  of  open  pie,  or  flat 
piece  of  pastry,  containing  jelly  or  fruit.  Bacon. 

TAR'TAN,  n.  [Fr.  tartan.  —  "There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  word  was  anciently  used  in 
Scotland.  It  is  not  Gaelic  or  Irish.  It  seems 
to  have  been  imported,  with  the  manufacture 
itself,  from  France  or  Germany.  Fr.  tiretaine, 
signifies  linsey-woolsey."  Jainieson.]  A  tine 
worsted,  silk,  cotton,  or  mixed  cloth,  checked 
with  threads  of  various  colors. 

Tnrtan  is  worn  both  by  men  and  women  in  the  Highlands 
for  that  piece  of  dress  called  the  plaid.  Jamieson, 

TAR'TAN,  ?i.     [It.  &  Sp.  ta7-tana ;    Fr.  tartane.] 

1.  [Naut.)  A  small  coasting-vessel,  used  in 
the  Mediterranean,  carrying  but  one  mast  and  a 
large  sail,  extended  by  a  lateen-yard.  Mar.  Dirt. 

2.  A  kind  of  long,  covered  carriage.  Siinmonds. 

TAR'TAR,  n.  [Gr.  Tdprayo?,  the  nether  world, 
Tartarus  ;-L.  Tartarus,  Tartarus;  It.  and  Sp. 
Tartaro,  Tartarus ;  tartaro,  tartar ;  Fr.  Tar- 
fare,  Tartarus;  tartre^  tartar.  —  According  to 
Paracelsus^  it  is  called  tartar,  because  it  burns 
the  patient  as  hell  does.     Pereira.] 

1.  The  bitartrate  of  potassa,  an  acid  sub- 
stance that  concretes  on  the  inside  of  wine- 
casks,  which,  when  crude,  is  called  argol,  and 
when  pure,  cream  of  tartar.  Miller. 

2.  An  incrustation  which  forms  upon  neg- 
lected teeth.  Brande. 

Red  tartar,  tartar  of  a  reddish  color,  deposited  from 
red  wines.  —  Salt  of  tartar,  pure  carbonate  of  potash. 
Wood  ^  Bache.  —  Soluble  tartar,  a  compound  of  bo- 


racic  acid,  tartaric  acid  and  potash;  boro-tartrate  of 
potash;  —  useil  in  medicine  as  a  purgative.  Miller. — 
Vitriolntcd  tartar,  sulphate  of  potash.  —  White  tartar, 
tartar  of  a  dirty-white  color  deposited  from  white 
wines.     Wood  &f  Bache. 

t TAR'TAR,  n.     [L.  Tartarus.]     Hell.      Spenser. 
To  the  gates  of  2'artar,  thou  most  excellent  devil  of  wit. 

Shak. 
TAR'TAR,  n.     1.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Tartary,   a  country   formerly  occupying 
nearly  all  the  middle  portion  of  Asia.     P.  Cyc. 
2.  An  ill-natured  person.  Clarke. 

To  catch  a  Tartar,  to  attack  one  who  overcomes  or 
injures  his  assailant ;  to  attempt  to  take  an  enemy 
and  be  taken  or  beaten  by  him. 

jQST*  The  name  Tartars,  or,  more  correctly,  Tatars 
(signifying,  in  the  Mongol  language,  "  a  tributary 
people  "j,  once  designated  a  great  immber  of  different 
nations  in  Middle  Asja  and  Eastern  Europe,  which, 
according  to  general  opinion,  were  of  one  common 
origin.  It  has,  however,  gradually  become  a  collect- 
ive name,  under  which  are  comprehended  different 
nations  of  Mongol,  Turkish,  and  even  Finnish  origin. 
The  incorrect  orthography  Tartars  occurs  as  early  as 
the  appearance  of  the  Mongols  In  Europe,  and  was 
probably  introduced  by  superstitious  monks  and  writ- 
ers, who,  struck  with  the  seeming  analogy  between 
T'atflj-and  Tartarvs,  believed  them  to  have  come  from 
the  infernal  regions.    P.  Cyc, 

TAR-TA'R^-AN,  o.  [Gr.  raprdpiios  ;  Taprnpof,  Tar- 
tarus ;  L.  tartarevs  ;  It.  &:  Sp.  tartareo ;  Fr.  tar- 
tareus,  tartarean.]     Hellish;  infernal. 

Mixed  with  tartarean  sulphur.  JfiJton. 

Tartarean  southeini-wood,  (Bot.)  an  evergreen  shrub  ; 
Artemisia  santonica  ;  —  called  also  tartarean  wormwood. 
—  Tartarean  moss,  a  lichen  growing  in  the  nortli  of 
Europe,  from  which  the  three  coloring  substances, 
litmus,  orchil,  and  cudbear,  may  be  obtained;  Leca- 
iiora  tartarea.  Wood  Sf  Bache. 

TAR'TAR-:^-MET'IC,  n.  {Chcm.)  A  crystalliza- 
ble  double  salt,  consisting  of  tartaric  acid,  po- 
tassa, teroxide  of  antimony  and  water ;  double 
tartrate  of  potassa  and  antimony  ;  tartarized  an- 
timony ;  —  used  in  medicine  as  an  emetic.  Mi  Her. 

TAR-TA'R^-OUS,  a.  [See  Tartarean.]  1.  O/, 
or  pertaining  to,  Tartarus  ;  tartarean  ;  hellish. 

The  black,  tartareous,  cold,  infernal  dregs.  Milion. 

2.  Consisting  of  tartar.  Grew. 

TAR-TA'RI-^N,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Tartary, 
its  language,  or  inhabitants.  Ency. 

fTAR-TA'Rf-AN,  u.     A  Tartar.  Old  Play. 

TAR-TAR'rC,  a.  1.  Relating  to  Tartary.  Wright. 
2.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  very  soluble,  white,  crys- 
talline acid,  extracted  from  tartar,  isomeric 
with  racemic  acid,  and  having  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency to  form  double  salts,  several  of  which 
constitute  important  medicines;  —  extensively 
used  by  the  calico  printer  and  dyer,  and  in  pre- 
paring effervescing  draughts  with  alkaline  bi- 
carbonates.  Miller. 

,^g=- There  are  two  varieties  of  tartaric  acid,  dex- 
tro-tartaric  and  lievo-tartaric,  distinguished  by  tlie 
peculiarities  of  their  crystals,  and  by  their  solutions 
rotating  the  plane  of  ijolarization  of  polarized  light 
in  opposite  directions.  They  are  identical  in  chemi- 
cal composition,  Iiut  they  are  dissimilar  in  chemi- 
cal properties  «hen  combined  with  bodies  capable  of 
rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  of  polarized  light. 
Thus  dextro-tartaric  acid  forms  with  asparagine  a 
crj  stalline  compound,  while  licvo-tartaric  acid  forms 
with  it  a  guiuniy  mass.     Miller. 

TAR'TAR-I-NAT-jpD,  u.  {Chem.)  Combined  with 
tartarine.  Wright. 

TAR'TA-RINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  name  formerly  ap- 
plied by  Kirwan  to  potash.  Ui'c. 

TAR-TAR-1-ZA'TlON,  «.  The  act  of  forming 
tartar,  Biblioth.  Bibl. 

TAR'TAR-IZE,  V.  a.  To  impregnate  or  to  refine 
with  tartar.  Bailey. 

Tartarized  antimovy,  tartar-emetic.  —  Tartarized 
iron,  a  dibasic  salt  composed  of  tartaric  acid,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  and  potash  ;  tartrate  of  potash  and 
iron; — used  in  medicine  as  a  laxative.  Miller. 

TAR'TAR-OCrS,  a.  Containing,  or  consisting  of, 
tartar.     "  Tartarous  salts."  Bp.  Berkeley, 

TAR' T4-RtlS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Tdpra^joj.]  {Gr. 
8c  Rom.  Myth.)  A  place  beneath  the  earth,  as 
far  below  Hades  as  the  earth  is  below  heaven  : 
—  the  place  in  the  lower  world  where  the  spirits 
of  the  wicked  were  punished:  —  the  nether 
world  in  general ;  Hades.  Wm.  Smith. 
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TAR'TA-RY,  K.     1.  f  Tartarus.  Spenser. 

2.  'Tlie"  country  of  the  Tartars.  .  P.  Cyc. 

TART'jSIi,  a.     Somewhat  tart  or  acid.  Scott. 

TART'L^T,  n.     A  small  tart.  Knox. 

TART'LY,  ad.     In  a  tart  manner  ;  sharply.  Shah. 

TART'NJPSS,  n.     1.  The   quality   of  being  tart ; 

sourness  or  acidity  of  taste.  Mortimer. 

2.  Acerbity  of  temper  ;  sharpness  ;  acrimony. 

They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's  tartness.        Shak. 

Syn.  —  Seo  Acrimony. 
TAR'TRATE,  n.     (Chem.)     A  salt  composed  of 
tartaric  acid  and  a  base.  Brande. 

TAR-TRO-VIN'JC-Ag'JD,  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystal- 
lizable  acid  salt ;  bi-tartrate  of  ethyle.    Gregory. 

TAR-TUFFE',  n.  [Fr.  tartufe.l  A  hypocritical 
pretender  to  devotion  or  religion  ;  a  hypocrite. 

,^=The  term  is  rtcrived  from  a  celebrated  comedy 
of  Moli^re,  in  vvliicli  the  principal  character,  a  hypo- 
critical priest,  is  called  Tartvfc.     Brande. 

TAR-TUFF'ISH,  ff.  Disagreeably  precise ;  formal; 
morose  ;  hypocritical.  Stenie. 

TAR'-WA-T^R,  n.  1.  Water  impregnated  with 
acetic  acid,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  resinous  mat- 
ter, by  being  stirred  in  a  vessel  together  with  a 
quantity  of  tar;  —  once  noted  for  its  supposed 
medicinal  virtues.  Wood  ^  Bache. 

fl®-  Bishop  Berkeley  wrote  two  treatises  on  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  tar-water.    Enaj.  Jim. 

2.  Ammoniacal  water  of  gas-works.  Simmonds. 

TAS'CO,  n.  A  sort  of  clay  used  for  making  melt- 
ing-pots or  crucibles.  Crabb. 

tAsK,  n.  [W.  tasff  :  Gael.  <Sr  Ir.  tasff.  — Fr.  tdche ; 
It.  tassa.  —  Perhaps  same  as  tax.    Rtchardson.] 

1.  Something  to  be  done,  imposed  by  anoth- 
er ;  employment  imposed,  as  study  or  manual 
labor  ;  a  compulsory  duty  or  service  ;  a  lesson. 

There  I  am  wont  to  ait  when  any  chance 

Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil 

Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoined  me.    Milton. 

2.  Employment ;  business  ;  occupation  ;  la- 
bor ;  work ;  toil ;  vocation ;  calling. 

Bold  is  the  task,  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise, 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  his  error  lies.  Pope. 

To  taliP.  to  task,  to  call  to  account ;  to  reprove  ;  to 
reprimand  ;  to  rebuke  ;  to  chide.  *'  A  holy  man  took 
a  soldier  to  task^  upon  the  subject  of  his  profession." 

UEstrange, 

TASK,  V.  a.     [i.  TASKED  ;  pp.  tasking,  tasked,] 

1.  To  impose  a  task  or  employment  on. 

A  harvestman  that's  tasked  to  mow.  Shak. 

2.  To  burden  ;  to  press  heavily  upon ;  to  tax. 

Some  things  of  weight  that  task  our  thoughts.       Shak. 
To  task  a  person  with  any  things  to  queslion  him,  or 
call  him  to  account  for  it. 

TASK'JglR,  n.     1.  One  who  tasks.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  undertakes  a  task.  Todd. 

3.  A  laborer  who  receives  his  wages  in  kind. 
[Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

tAsK'mAs-TI^R,  n.  One  who  tasks  or  imposes 
a  task  or  tasks  ;  a  tasker ;  an  overseer. 

Let  it  ever  be  in  our  thoughts  that  sin  is  the  severest  ta^k- 
maatef  we  can  serve;    and  that  its  wages  in  the  end  are  cer- 
tainly death.  Gilpin. 
As  ever  in  my  great  Taskmaster's  eye.               Milton. 

tAsK' WORK  (-wUrk),  u.   1.  Work  imposed  or  per- 
formed as  a  task.  Ed.  Rev. 
2.  Work  done  by  the  job.                Simmonds. 

TAS'L5.T,  n.  {Ant.)  A  piece  of  armor  worn  on 
the  thigh.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

TA^-MA'NI-AN,  a.  (Geoff.)  Pertaining  to  Tas- 
mania, or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Baird. 

TA^-MA'NJ-AN,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
I'asmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Clarke. 

TASSE,  n.     [Fr.]     A  cup.  Spiers. 

\\  TAS'S^L  (tas'sel  or  tSs'sl)  [tSs'sel,  W.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  tos'sl,  S.  if.],  n.  [AV.  tasel,  a 
fringe,  a  tassel.  —  It.  tassello,  the  collar  of  a 
cloak;  Fr.  tasseau^  a  tassel  in  architecture. — 
From  Fr.  tasse,  a  cup.     Vossius.'] 

1.  A  pendent  ornament,  generally  consisting 
of  a  knob  from  which  hangs  a  bunch  of  fringe. 

Then  took  the  squire  a  horn  of  bugle  small, 
Which  hung  adown  his  side  in  twisted  gold, 
And  tassels  gay.  Spenser. 


2.  Any  thing  resembling  a  tassel,  as  the  stam- 
inate  flowers  of  maize. 

The  Btaminate  flowers  [of  maize],  commonly  called  the 
tasnel,  nre  arranged  at  the  summit  of  the  plant  where  the 
pollen  may  fall  upon  the  pistillate  spikes,  or  ears,  bcluw, 

Darlinf/tun. 

3.  t  A  small  ribbon  sewed  to  a  book,  to  be  put 
between  the  leaves ;  a  book-mark.  Bailey. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  board  under  the  ends 
of  a  mantle-tree.  Simmonds. 

6.  A  kind  of  hard  burr  used  by  clothiers  in 
dressing  cloth  ;  teasel.  —  See  Teasel.    Bailey. 

\\TAS'SJ^L,V.n.    U.   TASSELLED  ;;?;?.  TASSELLINO, 

TASSELLED.]     To  put  forth  a  tassel.  Smith. 

II  tAs'S^Ii,  n.    See  Tiercel.  Spenser. 

II  TAS'S^LLED  (-seld),  a.     Adorned  with  tassels. 

tAs'S^§,  n.  pi.  Anciently,  appendages  of  armor 
covering  the  thighs.  North. 

TAST'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  tasted,  or  fit  to  be 
tasted  ;  savory  ;  relishing  ;  gustable.         Boyle. 

TASTE,  V.  a.  [L.  taxo,  to  touch  repeatedly,  to 
estimate  ;  It.  tastare,  to  feel,  to  touch ;  Old  Fr. 
tauter,  to  feel  by  the  touch,  to  taste;  Fr.  tater, 
to  feel,  to  taste.  —  Dut.  ^  Ger.  tasten,  to  touch, 
to  feel.]     [i.  TASTED  ;  pp.  tasting,  tasted.] 

1.  To  receive  sensations  of,  through  the  sense 
which  informs  of  the  savors  of  bodies,  and  of 
which  the  tongue  is  the  principal  organ;  to 
perceive  by  means  of  the  tongue  and  palate ;  to 
receive  an  impression  of  by  the  gustatory  or- 
gans ;  as,  "  To  taste  meat  "  ;  "  To  taste  vinegar." 

Bodies  are  not  tasted  but  by  immediate  application  to  the 
organ.  Locke. 

2.  To  try  by  the  tongue  and  palate  ;  to  try  the 
savor  of;  to  enjoy  or  try  in  a  small  degree. 

Iliiving  tnjtterf.  the  liquor,  they  returned  it  with  strong  ex- 
pressions of  disgust.  Cook. 

3.  To  relish  or  feel  mentally  ;  to  have  percep- 
tion of;  to  experience  ;  to  perceive. 

There  are  some  of  them  that  stand  here  which  shall  not 

taste  death  till  they  see  man's  Son  coming.  Wickliffe. 

Thou,  Adam,  wilt  taste  no  pleasure.  Milton. 

4.  To  essay  first ;  to  try  before.  Dryden. 

Thou  and  I,  marching  before  our  troops,  ' 

May  taste  fiate  to  them,  mow  them  out  a  passage.  Dryden. 

TASTE,  IK  n.  1.  To  produce  a  sensation  on  the 
tongue  and  palate  ;  to  have  a  taste  or  smack. 

It  maketh  things  taste  bitter  and  loathsome,  but  never 

sweet.  Bacon. 

If  your  butter  tastes  of  brass.  Swift. 

2.  To  try  by  the  mouth  ;  to  eat  or  drink  only 
enough  to  receive  the  sensation  by  the  tongue 
or  the  palate ;  to  try  the  relish  of  any  thing. 

Of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  or  touch.  Milton. 

3.  To  produce  a  peculiar  impression. 

My  conversion  so  sweetly  tastes.  SItak. 

4.  To  distinguish  or  perceive  intellectually. 

Scholars  . . .  call  it  tastin'j  and  imbibing.  Swift. 

5.  To  be  tinctured;  to  receive  some  quality 
or  character  ;  — followed  by  of. 


Every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason 
Shall,  to  the  king,  taste  of  this  action. 


Shak. 


6.  To  have  perception  or  experience. 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.  Shak. 

7.  To  have  a  slight  experience  or  enjoyment; 
to  be  slightly  impressed  or  affected. 

For  age  but  toi^es  o/ pleasures,  youth  devours.       Dryden. 

To  taste  of,  to  have  the  savor  or  flavor  of;  to  pro- 
duce a  like  sensation  in  the  mouth.  *'  When  kirie 
feed  upon  wild  garlic,  their  milk  tasteth  of  it."  Bacon. 

TASTE,  n.     1.  The  act  of  tasting;  gustation. 

Best  of  fruits,  whose  taste  gave  elocution,  Milton. 

2.  The  sensation  made  on  the  tongue  and 
palate  by  whatever  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  or 
that  quality  of  any  thing  which  acts  on  the  or- 
gans of  tasting,  and  produces  the  sensation  of 
taste;  flavor;  relish;  savor;  as,  "A  sweet 
taste  "  ;  "A  sour  taste." 

It  was  like  corinnder-aeed,  white,  and  the  tnnte  of  it  was 
like  wafers  made  with  honey.  ii'a-orf.  xvi.  31. 

3.  One  of  the  five  external  senses,  which  in- 
forms of  the  tastes  of  bodies,  and  of  which 
the  tongue  is  the  principal  organ  ;  the  sense  of 
tasting  ;  the  sense  by  which  the  flavor  or  relish 
of  any  thing  is  perceived.  Dunglison. 

Bees  delight  more  in  one  flower  than  another,  and  there- 
fore have  taste.  Bacon. 

4.  Thatpower  of  themind which  discerns,  and 
judges  of,  the  beautiful,  and  by  which  it  is  en- 
joyed, being  the  result  both  of  natural  sensibili- 


ty and   of  culture  ;  judgment  of  beauty  or  of 
propriety. 

For  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  we  have  the  term  taste 
—  a  metaphor  taken  from  tluit  which  is  passive  in  the  body, 
and  transferred  to  that  which  is  active  in  the  mind.        J<eid. 

We  may  consider  taste,  therelbre,  to  be  a  settled  habit  of 
discerning  faults  and  excellences  in  a  moment  —  the  mind's 
independent  expression  of  approval  or  aversion. 

Pleasures,  SfC,  of  Literature,  1851. 

5.  Intellectual  relish;  fondness;  liking;  as, 
"A  taste  for  reading,  for  mathematics,"  &c. 

6.  SensibiUty  ;  perception  ;  sensation. 

I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fearfl.  Sliali. 

7.  A  small  bit  or  portion  given  as  a  specimen  ; 
a  very  little  ;  a  sample.  Bacon. 

8.  f  An  essay  ;  a  trial ;  an  experiment. 

He  wrote  this  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue.  Slink. 

9.  A  kind  of  narrow  ribbon,  used  for  trim- 
ming ladies'  garments.  Clarke. 

Syn. —  Taste  is  a  more  general  and  indefinite  term 
than  flavor,  relish,  or  sacor.  It  is  used  in  the  active 
sense  for  the  faculty  of  tastinp,  and  in  the  passive 
sense  for  the  sensation  produced  on  tiie  tongue;  and 
it  is  used  both  in  the  natural  and  the  moial  sense. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  tastes  ;  a  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant taste  ;  taste  for  music,  poetry,  or  the  fine 
arts  ;  taste  or  flavor  of  a  peach  ;  relish  for  food  or  for 
books.  TastPj  in  the  sense  of  intellectual  relish,  is 
allied  to  genius  and  sensilnlity.  —  "  7'aste  consists  in 
the  power  of  judging,  geniui  in  the  power  of  exe- 
cuting."    -Blair.  —  See  PALATE. 

TAST'^D,  a.     Having  a  particular  taste.     Bacon. 

TASTE'FUL,  a,     1.  Having  an  agreeable  taste  ; 

high-relished  ;  savory.  '*  Tastef id 'herb^."  Pope. 

2.  Possessing,  or  showing,  good  taste  ;  tasty. 

TASTE'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  tasteful  manner. 

TASTE'FUL-NJESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
tasteful,  or  in  good  taste.  Scott. 

TASTE'L^SS,  a.  1.  Having  no  relish  or  taste  ; 
producing  no  sensation  on  the  organs  of  taste; 
as,  "  Pure  water  is  tasteless."  Boyle. 

2.  Producing  no  mental  pleasure  ;  offering 
nothing  mentally  or  intellectually  attractive  ; 
dull;  flat;  insipid;  uninteresting.        Addison. 

Our  will  and  affections  renders  them  tastetcsti,       Rogers. 

3.  Wanting  in  intellectual  discernment,  or  in 
the  perception  and  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful; 
having  no  intellectual  taste.  Orrery. 

4.  Having  no  sense  or  perception  of  taste  ; 
without  power  to  taste,     [r.]  Donne, 

TASTE'L^SS-LY,  ad.     In  a  tasteless  manner. 

TASTE'L^SS-NESS,  n.  1.  Want  of  taste  or  rel- 
ish ;  insipidity  ;  insipidness.  JVJiithck. 

2.  Want  of  perception  of  taste,  [n.]  Johnson. 

3.  Want  of  intellectual  relish,     [ii.]      Stoift. 

TAST'JpR,  n.  1.  One  who  tastes  ;  one  who  first 
tastes  food  or  drink 'to  try  its  quality. 

Thy  tutor  be  thy  taster,  ere  thou  cat.  Dryden. 

2.  A  dram-cup.  Ainsworth. 

3.  An  instrument  for  trying  cheese.     Clarke, 

TAST'I-LY,  ad.    In  a  tasty  manner.  Clarke, 

TAS'TO-SO'LOyOd.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  term  de- 
noting that  the  bass  notes  over  or  under  which 
it  is  written  are  not  to  be  accompanied  with 
chords  ;  but  that,  while  the  left  hand  performs 
them  on  the  instrument,  the  right  is  either  to 
remain  at  rest  or  to  perform  in  octaves,   Moore. 

TAST'y,  a.  Possessing  or  showing  good  taste; 
tasteful;  elegant;  refined.  Home  Tooke. 

t  TATCH,  n.     [Fr.  tache.']     A  blemish.     Chalone, 

TATOUAY,  n.  {Zold.) 
A  species  of  armadil- 
lo, having  its  tail  na- 
ked, or,  as  it  were, 
rudely  deprived  of  the 
crust  or  bony  tube, 
which  covers  this  or-  _ 
gan  in  all  the  other  - 
species  ;  Dasypu^ 
tatouay.    Desmarest, 

TATOUHOU,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  species  of  armadillo; 
the  peba.  — See  Peba.  Eng.  Cyc. 

tAt'TA,  n.  A  bamboo  frame  or  trellis,  over 
which  water  is  suffered  to  trickle,  with  a  view 
of  cooling  the  air  as  it  enters  the  windows  or 
the  doors  of  a  house.     [India,]  Brande, 

TAT'T^R,  ?(,     [A.  S.  to-terany  to  tear;  tcetfecan, 


Dasypus  tatouay. 
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rags,  tatters.]    A  rag ;  a  fluttering  rag ;  a  part 
torn  and  hanging  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

Tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  veiy  rags.  Shak. 

TAT-TeR-D^-MAL'ION  f-maryiin),  n.  A  ragged 
fellow ;  a  ragamuffin.     [Vulgar.]  Dryden. 

TAt'TIJRED  (-terd),  a.  Being  in  tatters  ;  ragged ; 
torn.     "  Tattered  ensigns."  Pope. 

TAT'TING,  n.  Narrow  lace  for  edging. S^mmonrf5. 

TAt'TLE  (tSt'tl),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  to-tellan,  to  tell ; 
Dut.  tatereii,  to  stutter.  — Apparently  a  redupli- 
cation of  tell.     Riclmrdson.']     \i.  tattled  ;  pp. 

TATTLING,  TATTLED.] 

1.  To  prate  ;  to  prattle  ;  to  use  many  words 
with  little  meaning  ;  to  talk  idly  or  frivolously. 

The  French  language  is  extremely  proper  to  tattle  in.  Addison. 

2.  To  tell  secrets  ;  to  blab  ;  to  gossip  ;  to  bab- 
ble ;  to  tell  tales.     [Colloquial.]  C.  Richardson. 

Syn.  —  See  Prattle. 

TAT'TLE,  «.     Prate  ;  idle  talk ;  gossip.       Swift. 

TAT'TL^R,  n.  One  who  tattles;  an  idle  talker; 
a  prater ;  a  gossip  ;  a  talebearer.      Bp.   Taylor. 

TAT'TLING,  a.  That  tattles;  given  to  prating  or 
to  telling  tales ;  gossiping.  Dryden. 

TAT'TLING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  tattle?  ;  idle  talk  ; 
prate;  gossip;  blabbing;  tale-telling. Gt^sco^5f^^e. 

TAT'TLING-LY,  ad.     In  a  tattling  manner. 

TAT-T66',  11.  [Dut.  taptoo.']  A  beat  of  drum, 
especially  at  night,  for  warning  soldiers  to  their 
quarters  ;  —  written  also  tapto.  Burns. 

Xt^WhAt  can  be  more  simple  than  the  derivation 
of  the  word  tattoo^  the  beat  of  a  drum  warning  sol- 
diers to  their  quarters,  from  the  Dut.  taptoa^  properly 
signifying  tapping  shut,  the  taps  or  gin-shops  shut, 
from  the  soldiers  ?  Even  in  the  last  edition  of  John- 
son, by  Todd,  it  is  derived  from  Fr.  tapotez-tous  [let 
you  all  tap  or  beat].    Halbertsma. 

TAT-TOO',  n.  [Polynesian.]  A  puncture  and 
stain,  or  a  figure  formed  by  punctures  and 
stains,  in  the  skin,  as  is  the  practice  among  the 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Gibbs. 

TAT-TOO',  V.  a.  \i.  tattooed;  ^;). tattooing, 
TATTOOED.]  To  form  figures  on  the  body  of  by 
puncturing  the  skin  and  rubbing  a  stain  or  dye 
into  the  wounds ;  to  put  a  tattoo  upon.       Cook. 

TAT-t66'!NG,  n.  The  operation  of  formiiig  fig- 
ures or  devices  on  by  making  punctures  in  the 
skin  and  rubbing  in  a  dye  or  stain.         Brands. 

TAT'TU,  or  TA'TU,  n.     {Zoul.)  Tatouhou.  Baird. 

TAUGHT  (tawt),  i.  &  p.  from  teach.    See  Teach. 

TAUGHT  (tlwt),  a.  [From  tight.']  {Naut.) 
Stretched  out ;  tense  ;  tight ;  taut.    Mar.  Diet. 

H  TAUNT  (fint  or  tiwnt)  [tint,  /.  F.  Sm.  R.  Wb.  ; 
tlwnt,  S.  P.  E.  K.  Wr. ;  tint  or  tSiwnt,  IF.  Jit.], 
V.  a.  [Fr.  tancer,  to  rebuke ;  to  taunt.  Cotgrave.] 

\i.  TAUNTED  ;  pp.   TAUNTING,  TAUNTED.] 

1.  To  reproach  with  insulting  words  ;  to  ad- 
dress with  contumelious  language  ;  to  ridicule  ; 
to  upbraid ;  to  rail  at ;  to  revile  ;  to  scoff  at. 

when  I  had  at  my  pleasure  tainted  her,  she  in  mild  terms 
begged  my  patience.  S/tab. 

2.  To  mention  with  censure  or  upbraiding ; 
to  censure  revilingly  ;  to  exprobrate.     [it.] 

Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase,  aud  taunt  my  faults 

"With  such  full  license.  SJiak. 

li  TAUNT   (tint  or  tiwnt),  n.     A  word  or  words 

"  spoken  by  way  of  reproach  or  insult ;  derision  ; 

scoff;  reproach;  insult;  ridicule;  jeer;  gibe. 

With  scoft's,  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts. 

In  open  nulrket^place  produced  they  me 

To  be  a  public  spectacle.  b/iak. 

II  TAUNT,  a.  (Yaut.)  Very  high  or  tall,  as  the 
mast  of  a  ship  :  —  also  very  long.        Mar.  Diet. 

11  TAUNT'^R,  n.     One  who  taunts.  Huloet. 

II  TAUNT'rUL,  a.     Full  of  taunts,     [e.]    Tickell. 

IITAUNT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  taunts.flbofe. 

II  TAUNT'ING,  p.  a.  That  taunts  ;  reproaching  in 
an  insulting  or  mocking  manner  ;  scoffing. 

II  TAUNT'ING-LY,  0)-  TAUNT'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a 
taunting  manner  ;  derisively ;  scoffingly.  Prior. 

IfTAUNT'RpSS,  n.     A  female  who  taunts. 

TAU-R]-COR'NOUS,   n.     [L.  taurieornis;    taurus 


(Gr.  Tavpos),  a  bull,  and  comu,  a  horn.]   Having 
horns  like  a  bull.  Browne. 

TAU'RI-FORM,  a.  [L.  tauriformis  ;  taurus,  a 
bull,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
bull.  Andrews. 

TAu'RINE,  a.  \Jj.taurinits;  taurus,  a 'imW.']  Re- 
lating to  a  bull.  Andrews. 

TAU'RINE,  a.  [L.  Taurimis.]  Relating  to  the 
Taurini,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy  dwelling 
near  the  modern  Turin.  Andrews. 

TAu'RINE,  n.  {Cliem.)  A  peculiar  crystallizable 
substance  prepared  fronr  fresh  bile,  and  con- 
sisting of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  sulphur,  the  latter  substance  constituting 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  it.  Miller. 

TAu'RO-COL,         ?  „.      [Gr.  „Bp„,   a  bull,  and 
TAU-R0-C6l'LA,  )  KoV.ri,    glue.]        Glue    made 
from  the  ears  and  genitals  of  a  bull.  Dunglison. 

TAU-RO-MA'jCHI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  tauroma- 
chy or  bull-fights.  Qu.  Rev. 

TAU-ROM'A-CHY,  n.  [Gr.  Tavpaiiaxi"  ;  rnvim;,  a 
bull,  and  f(d;^i),  a  battle.]     Bull-fighting.  Clar/ce, 

tJu'RUS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  raOpo;.]     {Astron.) 

1.  The  Bull,  the  second  sign  in  the  zodiac, 
which  the  sun  enters  about  the  20th  of  April. 

2.  The  second  zodiacal  constellation,  in  which 
are  included  Aldebaran,  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  the  clusters  of  stars  called  Pleiades 
and  Hyades.  Hutton. 

TAUT,  u.    (Naut.)  Tight.  —  See  Taught.  Dana. 

TAU'TO-jCHRONE,  n.  [Gr.  raoro,  the  same,  and 
^p6vos,  time.]  {Meek.)  A  curve,  such  that  a 
body  rolling  down  it,  under  the  influence  of 
gravity,  will  always  reach  the  same  point  at  the 
same  time,  from  whatever  point  it  may  start. 

TAU-TOeH'RO-NOUS,  a.     Resembling  the  tauto- 

chrone  ;  arriving  at  the  same  time.  Smart. 

TAU-TOG',  n.     {Ich.)  An 

American  sea -fish; 

black-fish ;  Labrus  Atner- 

icanvs  ;  —  written    also 

tautaug.  Storer.  Tautog. 

TAU'TO-LIte,  ii.     (Min.)  A  crystalline  variety 

of  chrysolite.  Dana. 

tAU-TO-l69'!C,  >  a.  [Fr.  tautologique.']  Be- 
TAU-TO-LO^'I-CAL,  )  lating   to,  or  containing, 

tautology;  repetitious;  repetitional.  Burton 
TAU-TO-LO^'I-CAL-LY,  ad.     In   a  tautological 

manner  ;  with  tautology.  Ash. 

tAU-TOL'O-^Ist,  n.     One  who  makes  use   of 

tautology.  Johnson 

TAU-TOL'O-pIZE,   V.  n.     To   repeat  the   same 

thing  in  different  words.  Smith. 

tAU-TOL'O-GOUS,  a.    Tautological,  [u.]   Tooke. 

TAU-TOL'0-^Y,   n.      [Gr.   raVToXoyia  ;    ravrd,    the 

same,  and  ?.6yoi,  a  discourse  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  tauto- 
logia;  Fr.  tautologie.']     Repetition  of  the  same 
sense  or  idea  in  different  words  or  phrases. 
Syn.  —  See  Repetition. 
tAU-TQ-OU'SIAN,    ;  „.     [Gr.  rairf,  the   same, 
tAU-TO-6u'SIOUS,  )  and  uhcin,  essence.]     Hav- 
ing the  same  essence.     [R.]  Cudworth. 

tAU-T0-PH6n'I-CAL,  a.  Repeating  the  same 
sound;  pertaining  to  tautophony.  Clarke. 

TAU-T6pH'0-NY,  n.  [Gr.  rai.r^,  same,  and  (jtmn;, 
sound.]    Repetition  of  the  same  sound.  Walker. 

T.'Sv'^RN,  n.  [L.  taberna;  It.  tarerna;  Sp. 
taberna  ;  Fr.  taverne. — 'W.tafarn.']  A  public 
house  where  wine  and  liquors  are  sold,  and 
entertainments  for  parties  are  provided;  an  inn. 

As  soon  fls  I  enter  tlie  door  of  a  tavern,  I  experience  an 
oblivion  of  care,  and  a  freedom  from  solicitude.         Jolmi>on. 

Syn. —  In  England  the  houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment are  the  hotel,  inn,  ttivem,  and  alehouse.  A 
hotel  receives  guests  only  to  lodge ;  a  tuverv  receives 
them  only  to  feed.  In  the  United  States  these  dis- 
tinctions are  not  observed  ;  yet  with  us  hotel  and 
house  are  commonly  used  to  denote  a  higher  order  of 
of  public  houses  than  tavern  and  inn. 

TAV'^EIN-ER,".   A  tavern-keeper,  [r.]   Camden. 
TAV'{;RN-HAUNT'5R,  )i.     A  frequenter  of  tav- 
erns ;  a  tippler.  Clarke. 

t  TAV't;RN-lNG,  n.  Feasting  at  taverns.  Bp.  Hall. 


TAV^RN-KEEP'IJR,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  tavern. 

TAv'PRN-MAN,  n.  1.  A  tavern-keeper.     Johnson. 
2.  A  tippler  ;  a  tavern-haunter.  Clarice. 

tAW,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  tawian  ;  Frs.  tawa ;  Dut. 
touwen  ;  Ger.  tauen.  —  Pers.  taiobdn,  to  scrape 
and  curry  hides.  —  Adetung  refers  this  word  to 
M.  Goth,  taujan,  to  do,  and  to  Ger.  Ziehen,  to 
draw.]^    \i.  tawed  ;  pp.  tawing,  tawed.] 

1.  'ro  dress  or  prepare  with  subchloride  of 
aluminum,  as  the  skins  of  goats,  sheep,  &c. 

Parnell. 

2.  t  To  torture  ;  to  torment.  Chaloner. 

3.  t  To  tow,  as  a  boat.  Drayton. 

tAw,  n.   1.  A  large  marble  to  play  with.  Johnson. 

2.  The  game  played  with  taws.         Churchill. 

3.  2^1.  A  whip  ;  a  lash  ;  an  instrument  of 
correction.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

TA  W'DRI-LY,  ad.  In  a  tawdry  manner.  Pulteney. 

tAw'DRJ-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
tawdry  ;  excessive  finery,  as  of  dress.    Cowper. 

TAW'DRY,  a.  Showy  without  grace  or  elegance ; 
glittering  ;  finical ;  meanly  showy  ;  gaudy. 

And  laying  by  her  tawdrj/  vest.  J'rior. 

JS^  The  word  tawdry  is  said  to  be  formed  by  con- 
traction from  Ethelred,  and  applied  originally  to  laces 
and  similar  articles  sold  at  the  fairs  of  St.  Ethelred  : 
—  as  the  word  Bart  emij  was  applied  to  the  fairs  of 

St.  Bartholomew.    Richardson A  vulgar  corruption 

of  Saint  jSudrey,  or  Auldrey,  meaning  Saint  Ethel- 
redo.     J^Tares. 


TAW'DRY,  n.     A  slight  ornament. 


Drayton. 


TAweD  {ti.wi),p.  a.  Dressed  and  made  white, 
as  leather.     "  Tawed  leather."  Brande. 

TAw'^R,  n.     One  who  taws  skins.       Tomlinson. 

tAw'^R-Y,  n.  A  building  or  place  where  skins 
are  tawed.  Maunder. 

TAW'ING,  n.  The  art  or  process  of  preparing 
kid-leather,  and  of  dressing  skins  with  the  hair 
on,  by  which  subchloride  of  aluminum  is  made 
to  combine  with  the  animal  tissue.         ParneU. 

TAW'NI-NESS,  II,.     State  of  being  tawny.  Bailey. 

TAw'NY,  a.  [Fr.  tanne  ;  tanner,  to  tan.]  Of  a 
yellowish-brown  color,  like  things  that  have 
been  tanned.  Spenser. 

The  taumy  lion  pawing  to  get  free.  Milton. 

TAX,  n.  [Gr.  Tn((g,  arrangement,  array,  a  band 
or  company,  the  quota  of  infantry  furnished  by 
a  phyle,  an  assessment  of  tribute;  rdnaw,  to  ar- 
range, to  appoint,  to  assess  ;  It.  tassa,  a  tax  ; 
Sp.  fasa ;  Fr.  taxe.] 

1.  A  sum  imposed  or  levied  by  government  or 
other  authority  ;  a  rate  ;  a  duty  ;  a  tribute  ;  an 
excise  ;  an  impost ;  an  assessment ;  a  custom. 

The  tax  upon  tillage  was  two  ehillings  in  the  pound. 

Arbuthnot. 

Every  tax  must  finally  be  paid  from  some  one  or  other  of 
those  three  ditt'erent  sorts  of  revenue  [rent,  profit,  or  wnpesl, 
or  from  all  of  them  inddferently.  A.  Umith. 

2.  A  requisition  ;  a  demand ;  a  burden ;  as, 
*'  It  w-ns  too  great  a  tax  upon  his  strength.*' 

3.  Charge  ;  accusation  ;  censure.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

4.  t  Task  ;  lesson  to  be  learned.         Johnson. 
Syn. —  Tax  is  a  general  term,  applied  to  whatever 

is  required  by  the  general  government,  or  by  local 
authorities,  to  be  paid  by  the  people  or  those  who  are 
liable  to  be  taxed;  as,  a  national,  state,  town,  or 
parish  ttix.  Custom's,  duties,  and  imposts  are  taxes 
laid  on  merchandise  or  commodities  Imported  into  a 
country  from  abroad.  Pariah  rates  and  church  rates 
are  ecclesiastical  taxes.  Toll  is  a  local  tax  ;  as,  a  toll 
for  crossing  a  bridge.  Excise  is  an  English  Inland 
tax,  levied  on  conunoditiea  of  home  consumption. 
Tribute  is  a  payment  to  a  foreign  state  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  subjection. 

TAx,  v.  a.  [Gr.  riaaiii,  to  arrange,  to  assess,  to 
impose  ;  L.  taxo,  to  censure,  to  rate  or  value  ; 
It.  tassare,  to  tax  ;  iacciare,-  to  censure  ;  Sp. 
tasar  I  Fr.  taxer.  —  Dut.  taxxeren,  to  tax.]  \i. 
taxed  ;  pp.  taxing,  taxed.] 

1.  To  impose  or  assess  a  tax  or  tribute  on. 

There  went  out  a  decree  from  Cjesar  Augustus  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed.  Lvke  ii.  I. 

2.  To  charge  ;  to  accuse  ;  to  censure. 

She  tares  the  serpent  as  her  seducer.  Horslej/. 

For  fear  of  being  taxed  with  superstition.  Dniden. 

3.  To  make  demands  upon ;  to  load  with  a 
burden.  Craig. 

tAx-A-BIl'1-TY,  n.  State  of  being  taxable.Ee.Beu. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  !,  p,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  PAsT,  FALL;    HfilR,  HER; 
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TAx'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  taxed. 

TAx'A-BLE-NESS,  ■«.     Taxability.  Clarke. 

TAX'A-BLY,  ad.     In  a  taxable  manner.    Wright 

tAx-A'TION,  «.  [L.  iaxatio  ;  It.  tassazione ;  Sp. 
tasacion  \  Fr.  taxation,'] 

1.  The  act  of  taxing  ;  imposition  of  taxes. 

Old  mismanagementB,  taxations  new.  Fope. 

2.  A  sum  imposed  ;  a  tax ;  a  tribute. 

He  daily  such,  taxations  did  exact.  Darnel. 

3.  Accusation  ;  censure  ;  scandal,     [r.] 

You  '11  be  whipped  for  taxation  one  of  these  days.     Shak. 

TAX'-CART,  n.  A  spring-cart  paying  a  low  rate 
of  duty.     [England.]  Simmonds. 

TAx'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  taxes.  Bacon. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

Eng.,  who  regulates  the  assize  of  bread,   and 

the   gauge    ot   weights   and  measures ;  —  also 

written  taxor.  Ency.  Brit. 

tAx'— FREE,  a.  Exempt  from  taxation.  Addison. 

TAX'-GATH-^R-J^R,  n.  One  appointed  to  col- 
lect taxes  ;  a  collector  of  taxes.  Goldsmith. 

TAX'I-ARGH,  n.  [Gr.  ra^ia^x^^  '•>  ''<'l'?»  ^  division 
of  an  army,  a  company,  and  ap;^w,to  command.] 
{Greek  Ant.)  One  of  the  Athenian  military 
officers,  each  of  whom  commanded  the  infantry 
of  his  own  phyle,  or  tribe.  Wm.  Smith. 

tAx'(-CORN,  n.  [L.  tascus,  a  yew,  and  cornUf  a 
horn.]  {Ent.)  One  of  a  family  of  coleopterous 
insects,  the  antennee  of  which  gradually  enlarge 
as  they  extend  from  the  head.  Brande. 

tAX-J-DER'MIC,w.  Respecting  taxidermy.  Clarke. 

tAx'I-DER-MIST,  n.  One  who  practises,  or  is 
skilled  in,  taxidermy.  Knowles. 

TAx'J-DER-MY,  n.  [Gr.  t6^is,  arrangement,  and 
Sipiia^  a  skin  *;  Fr.  taxidermie.]  The  art  of  ar- 
ranging and  preserving  the  skins  of  animals,  so 
as  to  present  their  natural  appearance.  Brande. 

TAX'JNG,  n.     Act  of  imposing  a  tax  ;  taxation. 

TMx'JSy  n.  [Gr.  r6^ist  arrangement ;  Tdtraw^  to 
arrange.] 

1.  {Surg.)  The  operation  of  reducing  a  her- 
nial tumor  by  the  continued  pressure  of  the 
hand.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Ai-ch.)  The  fitness  of  parts  to  the  end 
for  which  a  building  is  erected.  Brande. 

TAX'LJ^SS,  u.     Free  from  taxation.        Campbell. 

tAX-ON'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  rd^ig,  arrangement,  and 
vdjioSf  a  law.]  The  law  of  order  or  classification, 
as  of/  plants.  ^  Loudon. 

TAZ'JJL,  7t.    A  plant.  —  See  Teasel.  Ainsioorth. 

TAZZA  (fit's^i),  n.  [It.]  A  flat  cup  or  vase  with 
a  foot  and  handles.  Fairholt. 

TEA  (te),  n.  [Chinese  tcha,  cha^  tha ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
te ;  Fr.  the.'] 

1.  A  name  applied  most  commonly  to  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  Thea  bohea,  and  Thea  viri- 
dis,  otherwise  called  Camellia  bohea,  and  Ca- 
mellia vi7'idis,  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  China 
and  Japan,  the  infusion  of  which  is  extensively 
used  as  a  beverage.  Lindley.     Loudon. 

jggr  The  different  kinds  of /ea  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  excelience^re  as  follows  :  —  TUq  green  teas  are 
Gunpowder,  Imperial,  Hyson,  Young  Hyson,  Hy- 
son-skin, and  Twankay  :  tiie  black  teas  are  I'ekoo, 
Souchong,  Congou,  and  Boliea.  Hyson  consists  of 
leaves  gatiiered  in  the  spring ;  Young  Hyeon,  of  leaves 
gathered  in  tlie  early  part  of  spring.  Hyson-skin  is 
the  refuse  of  Hyson.  Gunpowder  is  a  more  carefully 
picked  Hyson,  the  best  rolled  and  rounded  leaves 
being  selected.  Pekoe  consists  of  the  leaf-buda  of  the 
plant  picked  early  in  the  spring,  and  is  sometimes 
called  "  White-blossom  tea,"  from  having  intermixed 
with  it,  to  give  it  a  higher  perfume,  a  few  blos- 
soms of  a  species  of  olive  (Oica  fragrans),  a  native  of 
China.  The  inferior  qualities  are  made,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hyson,  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  crops. 
McCuUoch,  Tomlinson.  —  The  pleasant  taste  and 
delightful  scent  for  which  tea  is  so  highly  prized, 
are  developed  by  the  roasting  which  the  leaves  un- 
dergo in  the  process  of  drying  j  and  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Fortune  have  shown  that  green  and  black  teas 
may  be  prepared  at  will  from  the  same  leaves,  gath- 
ered at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. An  outline  of  the  process  for  the  two  kinds 
is  as  follows :  For  green  teas,  the  leaves  are  heated 
in  shallow  pans  over  a  brisk  wood  fire  almost  imme- 
diately after  they  are  gathered ;  they  are  then  thrown 
upon  a  table,  and  rolled  with  the  hands ;  lastly,  they 
are  put  again  into  the  pan,  and  quickly  dried,  being 
kept  in  rapid  motion  by  the  liands  of  the  workmen. 


Thus  prepared,  they  are  of  a  dullish-green  color,  but 
become  brighter  afterwards.  For  black  teas,  the  leaves 
are  spread  out  in  the  air  for  some  time  after  they  are 
gathered  j  they  are  then  further  tossed  about  till  they 
become  soft  and  flaccid,  when  they  are  thrown  into 
heaps,  and  allowed  to  lie  for  about  an  hour  or  a  little 
longer,  undergoing  a  slight  fermentation  ;  they  are  af- 
terwards rolled  upon  a  table,  in  the  form  of  a  ball, 
the  object  being  to  get  rid  of  a  portion  of  the  moist- 
ure, and  at  the  same  time  to  twist  the  leaves  ;  and 
after  being  roasted  in  the  pans,  and  exposed  for  a 
few  hours  tO  the  air  and  sun,  they  are  dried  slowly 
over  charcoal  fires.  The  produce  of  different  districts 
varies  in  quality  and  flavor  with  the  climate,  the  soil, 
and  the  variety  of  the  tea-plant  cultivated,  as  well  as 
with  the  period  at  which  the  leaves  are  gathered,  and 
with  the  mode  of  drying  them.  Johnston.  —  The  most 
important  constituents  of  tea  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  used,  in  infusion,  are  an  essential  oil  to  which  it 
owes  its  aroma,  caffeine,  or  theine,  a  nitrogenized 
compound,  analogous  to  caselne,  and  an  astringent 
principle  which  is  a  modification  of  tannin.    Miller. 

2.  A  beverage  or  liquor  made  by  the  infusion 
of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Chinese  or  other  tea- 
plants.  ■  Waller. 

3.  Any  beverage  made  by  the  infusion  of 
vegetables ;  as,  "  Sage  tea  "  ;  *'  Pennyroyal  tea.'* 

4.  Supper.     [Colloquial.]  Simmonds. 
j8®=  Tea  was  hardly  known  in  England  till  after 

1650.  Samuel  Pepys,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
states  in  his  "  Diary,"  Sept.  26,  1661,  "I  sent  for  a 
cupof  tea  (a  China  drink),  of  which  I  had  never  drunk 
•  before,"  ft  was  thus  advertised  in  the  '*  Mercurius 
Politicus,"  of  London,  Sept.  30, 1658  :  "  That  excel- 
lent and  by  all  physicians  approved  Cliina  drink, 
called  by  the  Chineans  tcJia,  by  other  nations  tay, 
alias  tea,  is  sold  at  the  Sultaness  Head  Coffee  House, 
by  the  Royal  Exchange."  It  seems  to  have  been 
formerly  pronounced  ta,  as  is  indicated  by  these  lines 
of  Pope :  — 

Here  thou,  ^eat  Anna,  whom  three  realniB  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take  and  sometimes  tea. 

^6®="  Tea,  which,  at  the  time  when  Monk  brought  the 
army  of  Scotland  to  London,  had  been  handed  around 
to  be  stared  at  and  just  touched  with  the  lips,  as  a 
great  rarity  from  China,  was,  eight  years  later,  a  reg- 
ular article  of  import,  and  was  soon  consumed  in 
such  quantities  that  financiers  began  to  consider  it  a 
fit  subject  for  taxation.    Macaulay. 

I^^  In  1667  the  East  India  Company  imported  tea 
for  the  first  time  to  the  amount  of  100  lbs.    Baird. 

JVew  Jersey  tea,  (Bat.)  an  American  undershrub,  the 
leaves  of  which  were  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war ;  red  root;  Ceanothus Ameri- 
canus.  Qray.  —  Assam  tea,  a  tea  of  a  superior  quality, 
consisting  of  the  dried  leaves  of  Thea  Assamensis,  in- 
digenous and  cultivated  in  Assam,  on  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  Archer.  —  Brazilian  tea,  the 
dried  leaves  of  Lantana  pscudu-thea,  an  infusion  of 
which  is  highly  esteemed  in  Brazil: — a  name  also 
applied  to  the  dried  leaves  of  Stachytarpheta  Jamaicen- 
sis,  used  sometimes  for  adulterating  Chinese  tea. 
In  Austria,  an  infusion  of  them  is  used  as  a  beverage. 

—  Paraguay  tea,  the  dried  leaves  of  ]lex  Paraguayen- 
sis,  an  infusion  of  which  is  very  generally  used  as  a 
beverage  in  Brazil  and  other  countries  of  South 
America  ;  mate,     Lindley. 

TEA,  V.  n.     To  drink  tea.     [Colloquial.]     Forhy. 

TEA'-BELL,  /(.  A  small  hand-bell  for  use  at 
a  tea-table.  Simmonds. 

TEA'-BER-RY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  small,  evergreen, 
shrubby,  American  creeping  plant,  with  coria- 
ceous, shining  leaves,  bearing  white  flowers  and 
bright-scarlet,  edible  berries ;  checkerberry  ;  par- 
tridge-berry ;  box-berry ;  GauUheria  procum- 
bens :  — the  fruit  of  the  plant.  "         Gray. 

TEA'— BOARD,  n..  A  board  or  tray  for  holding  a 
tea-service.  Simmonds. 

TEA'— CAD-DY,  n.  A  box  or  can  for  holding  tea 
to  supply  a  teapot.  Simmonds. 

TEA'— CAKE,  91.     A  light  cake  for  tea.  Simmonds. 

TEA'-CAN-IS-TJgR,'n.    A  canister  for  tea.     Ash. 

TEACH  (tech),  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  atangjan,  to  show ; 
A.  S.  t<Bcan,  to  teach,  to  show,  to  direct ;  Old 
T)\xi.  toogh&ii,  to  show;  T>\xt.  toonen ;  Old  Ger, 
zeigon,  zoigan  ;  Ger.  zeigen  ;  Dan.  te  sig,  to  ap- 
pear ;  Sw.  te  sig ;  Icel.  tia,  to  show,  to  exhibit. 

—  L.    doceo,']      [i.    taught;  pp.    teaching, 

TAUGHT.] 

1.  To  impart  knowledge  or  instruction  to  ;  to 
inform  ;  to  instruct ;  to  communicate  to. 

For  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as 
the  scribes.  Matt.  vii.  29. 

2.  To  deliver  or  communicate,  as  any  doc- 
trine, science,  or  art;  as,  "To  teach  oratory." 

In  vfiin  they  -worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandmeuta  of  men.  Matt.  xv.  9. 


If  some  men  teach  wicked  things,  it  must  be  that  others 
should  practiee  them.  South. 

3.  To  suggest;  to  admonish;  to  |:^ive  notice 
to ;  to  signify ;  to  show  ;  to  tell ;  to  indicate. 

For  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  you  in  the  same  hour  wJiat 
ye  ought  to  eay.  Luke  xii.  12. 

Syn.  —  See  Instruct,  Learn,  Tell. 
TEACH  (tech),  V.  n.     To  perform  the  office  of  a 

teacher  or  instructor.  Mic.  iii.  11. 

TEACH'A-BLE(tech'?-bl),  a.  That  may  be  taught  ; 

willing  or  apt  to  learn  ;  docile.  Coioper. 

TEACH'A-BLE-NESS,    «.       The    state   of    being 

teachable  ;  willingness  to  learn  ;  docility.  Swift. 
TEACH'^R,  n.      1.    One  who  teaches,  or  whose 

business  it  is  to  teach  ;  an  instructor. 
2.  A  religious  instructor;  a  preacher. 

He  may  do  it  by  appointing  teachers,  and  by  a  vigilant  ex- 
acting from  tliem  the  instruction  of  their  flocks.  South. 

TEA '-CHEST,  n.  A  wooden  box  or  chest  in 
which  tea  is  imported.  Simmonds. 

TEACH'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  occupation  of  a 
teacher;  instruction.  Wickltffe. 

TEA'CtjP,  n.     A  cup  for  drinking  tea  from. 

Five  cracked  teacups  dressed  the  chimney- board.  Goldsmith. 

TEA'Ct'P-FUL,  n.    As  much  as  a  teacup  holds. 

fTEAD,  n.     \lt.teeda.'\    A  torch.  Spenser. 

TEA'-GAR-DEN,  n.  A  garden  usually  connected 
with  a  public-house,  where  refreshments  are 
served.    [England.]  Simmonds. 

TEAGUE  (teg),  n.  A  name  for  an  Irishman;  — 
used  in  contempt.  Prior. 

TEAK,  n.     1.  The  wood  of  the  teak-tree.    Baird. 

4®=*  TeaJc  abounds  in  particles  of  silex,  resembles, 

though  lighter,  coarse  mahogiiny,  is  very  strong  and 

durable,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  timber  iu  the  world 

for  ship-buildiflg.    Lindley. 

2.  The  teak-tree.  Clarke. 

African  tcaJc,  the  wood  of  a  tree  unknown  to  bota- 
nists, but  supposed  to  be  of  the  Spurg'e  family.    Gray. 

TEA'KET-TLE,  ?i.  A  kettle  in  which  water  is 
boiled  for  making  tea.  Goldsmith. 

TEAK'-TREE,  n.  [East  Indian  tekka,  theka.} 
{Bot.)  A  very  large  timber-tree,  with  long 
leaves,  and  very  durable  wood,  growing  in  Java, 
Ceylon,  Malabar,  Pegu,  &c. ;  Tectona  grandis  ; 
—  called  also  Indian  oak.  Bair^. 

TEAK'-WOOD  (-wild),  n.  The  teak-tree.  Loudon. 

TEAL(tel),n.  {Or- 
nith.)  A  small  na- 
tatorial bird  of  the 
family  Anatid(B,  or 
ducks,  highly  es- 
teemed for  food; 
Anas  crecca. 

YarreU.  Teai, 

TEAM  (tern),  n.     [A.  S.  team,  a  race,  offspring, 

•  a  team;  Frs.  tarn,  team,  a  bridle,  a  progeny  ; 
Dut.  toom,  a  team  of  ducks,  a  bridle.] 

1.  A  number  of  things  in  a  line  ;  a  succes- 
sion or  series.    "  A  ^eam  of  ducks.'*    [ii.]  *Lye. 

A  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high.  £>}'ydeii. 

2.  A  number  of  horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts 
harnessed  to  the  same  vehicle,  or  drawing  the 
same  load.     "  A  team  of  horse."  Shak. 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  fifield.  Gray. 

3.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  royalty  or  privilege 
granted  by  the  king's  charter  to  the  lord  of  a 
manor,  for  the  having,  restraining,  and  judging 
of  bondmen  and  villeins,  with  their  children, 
goods,  and  chattels,  in  his  court.  Whishaw. 

TEAM  (tern),  v.  a.  To  join  together  in  a  team. 
*'Her  teamed  steeds."  Spenser. 

TEAM'ING,  n.  1.  The  act,  employment,  or  busi- 
ness of  one  who  teams. 

2.  In  casting  steel,  the  operation  of  transfer- 
ring the  melted  steel  from  the  crucible  to  the 
ingot-mould.  Tomlinson. 

TEAM'STJgR,  n.     One  who  drives  a  team.      Fox. 

TEAM'-WORK  (-wurk),  «.  "Work  done  by  a 
team.  Clarke. 

TEA'-PLANT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  a 
variety  of  plants,  an  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  which  is  used  as  a  beverage.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these,  Thea  tiridis,  and  Thea  bohea, 
are  natives  of  China  and  Japan,  and  yield  the 
Chinese  teas  of  commerce.  Baird. 

.KirBoth  of  these  plants  are  evergreen  shrubs  or 
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small  trees  inhabiting  the  hilly  districts  of  China. 
They  have  attennate,  petiolate,  rather  coriaceous, 
slightly  dentate  or  serrate  leaves,  and  white  flowers. 
Tile  leaves  of  Theaviridis  are  from  three  to  five  inches 
long ;  those  of  Thea  bvkea,  which  is  a  smaller  shrub, 
are  not  more  than  half  or  two  thirds  as  large.   Baird. 

TEA'POT,  n.  A  vessel,  with  a  nose  or  spout,  in 
which  tea  is  made.  Addison. 

TEA'— POY,  n.  An  ornamental  table  with  a  lift- 
ing top,  and  enclosing  tea-caddies.    Simmonds. 

TEAR  (ter),  ».  [M.  Goth,  taffr;  A.  S.  tear,  tcer, 
teher  ;  Frs.  ther  \  Dut.  traan  ;  Ger.  trdne ;  Dan. 
taare,  a  tear  ;  taar,  a  drop  ;  Sw.  tar  ;  Icel.  tar. 
—  Gael,  deur,  a  tear,  a  drop  ;  Ir.  dear ;  Bret. 
darou,  tears;  dottr,  deur,  water;  "W.'darnio. — 
Gr.  ^QKfiVQv,  Sdiepvijta,  a  tear ;  L.  lacryma ;  It.  iSf 
Sp.  lagrinia  ;  Fr.  larme.  —  Arab,  taka,  to  burst 
forth,  as  tears,  wadaka,  to  drop,  to  distil.] 

1.  A  drop  of  the  fluid  which  flows  from  the 
eyes,  as  in  weeping. 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries.  Skak. 

He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had,  a  tear.  Gray, 

Some  natural  tears  they  drnpt,  but  wiped  them  soon.  Miltoii. 
HE^  Tears  are  drops  of  a  colorless,  inodorous,  sa- 
line fluid  secreted  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  poured 
out  between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  eyelids,  to 
facilitate  the  motion  of  those  parts.    Dunglison. 

2.  Any  fluid  in  the  form  of  a  tear  ;  a  drop. 

Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast. 
Her  fragrant  flowers,  her  trees  mth  precious  tears.     Drj/den. 

3.  A  dirge  ;  a  lamentation,     [k.] 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier, 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 

"Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear.  Milton. 

Deer^s  tears,  a  moist,  odorous,  fatty  matter  found 
below  the  anterior  canthus  of  the  orbit  of  tlie  red 
deer ;  bezoar  of  the  deer.  Dunglison. 

TBAr  (tir),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  teran,  to  tear  ;  Old  Dut. 
terren ;  Ger.  zerren,  to  tear ;  zehren,  to  con- 
sume;  Tisai.teere,  to  consume;  Svf.tara.  —  Ir. 
troc,  to  tear ;  Gael,  strac;  "W.  ton-t,  to  break; 
Bret,  terri,  torri,  to  break,  to  lacerate ;  torr,  a 
fracture.  —  Heb.  IStl,  to  divide,  to  split.  —  Gr. 

rf/pu,  to  wear  away ;  L.  iero.]  \i.  tore  ;  pp. 
TEARING,  TOKN.  —  The  pret.  tare  is  obsolete.] 

1.  To  pull  asunder  or  in  pieces  ;  to  separate 
by  pulling  ;  to  rend  ;  —  to  sever  ;  to  sunder. 

To  tear  the  cloth  in  any  direction.  Cook. 

John  tore  off"  Lord  Strut's  servant's  clothes.        Arbatlmot. 

2.  To  lacerate  ;  to  wound ;  to  laniate. 

Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  liand?  Shak. 

3.  To  break  or  take  away  by  sudden  violence  ; 
to  rend  away ;  to  force  away. 

Or  on  rough  seas  from  their  foundations  torn.     Di'yden. 
The  hand  of  fate 
Has  torn  thee  from  me,  and  I  must  forget  thee.     Addison. 
To  tear  a  cat,  to  rant  or  rave.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Break. 
TEAr  (tir),  V.  n.     1.  To  make  a  rent  violently. 

In  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break.  Shalf. 

2.  [Dut.  tieren.}  To  fume  ;  to  rave  ;  to  rant 
turbulently.  L'Estrange. 

TEAr  (tar),  n.     A  rent ;  a  fissure.  Johnson. 

TEAr'PR  (tir'er),  n.     1.  One  who  rends  or  tears. 

2.  One  who  raves  ;  a  blusterer.         Congreve. 

TEAR'-PALL-ING  (ter'ai-ing),  a.  Tender;  shed- 
ding tears.      "  Tear-falling  pity."  Shak. 

TEAR'FUL  (ter'fai),  a.  Full  of  tears ;  shedding 
tears  ;  weeping.     "  Tearful  eyes."  Shak. 

TEAR'L^SS  (ter'lfs),  a.     "Without  tears.  Sandys. 

TEAR-STAINED  (-stand),  a.  Stained  with  weep- 
ing.    "  Tear-stained  eyes."  Shak. 

f  TEAR'Y,  a.     1.  Marked  or  stained  with  tears  ; 

tearful.'    "  Her  teary  face."  Chaucer. 

2.  Consisting  of  tears,  or  of  drops  resembling 

tears.    "  The  teary  shower."  Lydgate. 

TEA'-SAU-C^R,  n.  A  saucer  for  a  teacup.    Ash. 

TEA§E  (tez),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  tasan,  to  pluck  or  pull, 
to  tease.]     [«".  TEASED  ;  pp.  teasing,  teased.] 

1.  To  comb  or  card,  as  wool  or  flax,  in  order 
to  bring  the  fibres  parallel.  MiUon. 

2.  To  scratch,  as  cloth,  in  order  to  raise  a 
nap.  —  See  Teasel.  Johnson. 

3.  To  irritate  with  petty  annoyances ;  to 
worry ;  to  harass  ;  to  vex  ;  to  tantalize  ;  to  an- 
noy ;  to  torment. 

And  with  remarks  and  comments  tease  ye.  Prior. 


Syn.  —  To  tease,  vex,  irritate,  annoy,  tantalize,  and 
torment,  all  imply  the  idea  of  acting  upon  others  so 
as  to  cause  pain  or  vexation.  Teased  by  importunity 
or  by  trifles ;  harassed  with  cares  ;  vexed  or  irritated 
by  misconduct ;  annoyed  by  intruders  :  tantalized  liy 
false  hopes  j  tormented  by  grievous  suffering  or  excru- 
ciating pain. 

TEA'^EL  (te'zl)  [te'zl,  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ; 
te'zel,  Ja.],  n.     [A.  S.  tiesel,  ttesl.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Dipsacus,  one  species  of  which  {Dipsa- 
cus  Jxdlonum)  is  cultivated  for  its  prickly  flow- 
er-heads, or  burrs  ;  —  written  also  teazle,  tazel, 
tassel,  and  teazel.  Loudon. 

2.  The  dried  flower-head  of  Dipsacus  fuHo- 
num,  bristling  with  hard,  stifi',  spiny  brac1;s,  and 
used  for  dressing  cloth.  Lmdley. 

3.  A  contrivance  designed  as  a  substitute  for 
a  head  of  teasel  in  teasling  cloth.  Ure. 

TEA'SEL-FRAME,  ■«.  A  frame  on  which  woollen 
cloth  is  teasled.  Ure. 

TEA§'5R,  It.     One  who  teases.  FuUer. 

TEA'-SER-VICE,  n.  The  whole  appurtenances 
or  utensils' required  for  a  tea-table;  —  some- 
times restricted  to  the  teapot,  milk-jug,  and 
sugar-basin.  Simmonds. 

TEA'-SET,  re.    A  tea-service  ;  tea-things. 

TEA§'JNG,  ■«.    Act  of  one  who  teases.  SwifL 

TEA'^LE  (ts'zl),  1.  a.    See  Teazle.  Vre. 

TEA§'I.!NG-BR&SH,  }  „.     A  ijrush   or  card  for 

TEA§'LING-CARD,     )  teasling  cloth.  Ure. 

TEA'SP66n,  re.  A  small  spoon  used  In  stirring 
or  drinking  tea.  Penna^d. 

TEA'SP66N-FUL,    re.  ;     pi.    TEASPOONFULS.       As 

much  as  a  teaspoon  holds.  Ash. 

TEAT  (tet)  [tet,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  tit, 
Kenrick,  Elphinston,  Nares],  re.  [A.  S.  tit,  titt ; 
Dut.  fe*;  Ger.  zitre.  —  Ir.  did;  W.  teth.  —  Gr. 
Tiri//,  rirbdi,  a  teat ;  It.  tetta,  a  breast ;  Sp.  Is 
Port,  teta  ;  Fr.  teton.']  A  dug;  a  pap  ;  a  nipple. 
The  teaU 
Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  even.  Milton. 

TEA'-TA-BLE,  re.   A  table  at  which  tea  is  drunk ; 

a  supper-table.  Ed.  Rev. 

TEA'-TAST-^R,  re.    A  person  employed  to  test 

the  qualities  of  teas,  by  tasting  them.  Sim»to;!&. 

TEA'FHE,  v.  a.  To  enrich,  or  manure,  as  land, 
by  the  dung  of  live  stock,  dropped  by  them  while 
feeding  upon  it ;  —  written  also  tathe.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Wright. 

TEATHE,«.  The  dung  of  cattle  or  sheep,  dropped 
by  them  on  land  while  feeding.     [Local,  Eng.] 

Holhioay. 

TEA'-THiNG§,  re.  pi.  Utensils  used  in  drinking 
tea  ;  a  tea-service.  Blagden. 

t  TEAT'ISH,  a.  Peevish,  as  a  child;  —  written 
also  teitish.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

TEA-TO'TAL,  a.    See  Teetotal.  Ed.  Rev. 

TEA'-TREE,  re.     The  tea-plant.  Chambers. 

TEA'— URN,  re.  A  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  vase, 
for  heating  or  supplying  water  for  tea.  IV.Ency. 

TEAZB'— HOLE,  re.  (Glass-works.)  The  opening 
in  the  furnace  through  which  coals  are  put  into 
it.  Simmonds. 

TEAZ'jpR,  u.  The  stoker  or  fireman  in  a  glass- 
work.  Simmonds. 

TEA'ZLE  (te'zl),  V.  a.  [i.  teazled  ;  pp.  tea- 
zling, TEAZLED.]  To  raise  up  the  loose  fila- 
ments of,  as  woollen  cloth,  into  a  nap  on  the 
surface,  by  scratching  it  wifh  the  heads  of  tea- 
sel, or  with  some  implement  constructed  for 
the  purpose  ;  — written  also  teasle  and  teasel. — 
See  Teasel.  Tomlinson. 

TEA'ZLE,  n.  A  plant ;  Dipsacus  fullonum  :  —  a 
head  of  the  plant.  —  See  'Teasel.      Tomlinson. 

TEA'ZLE— HEAD,  lo.  A  head  of  teasel. ToreiEresore. 

TEA'ZLgR,  re.    One  who  teazles. 

TE'B^ITH,  n.     [Heb.  HSD.]     The  tenth  month  of 

the  sacred  year  of  the  Hebrews,  beginning  with 
the  new  moon  in  December,  and  ending  with 
the  new  moon  in  January.  Kitto. 

TECH'I-LY,  ad.    Peevishly ;  touchily.     Johnson. 


TECH'J-NESS,  «.  Peevishness ;  fretfulness ; 
touchiness  ;  frowardness.  Bp.  Hall. 

TECH'NIC,  u,.    Technical.  Clarke. 

TEfiH'iVI-CAL  (tek'ne-kjl),  o.  [Gr.TtyyiKdi;  ri^vri, 
an  art ;  rr'/cru,  Ttum,  to  produce ;  It.  §  Sp.  tec- 
nico;  ¥i.  technique.]  Pertaining  to  art,  to  the 
arts,  or  to  a  particular  art,  handicraft,  or  pro- 
fession ;  noting  a  word,  term,  or  phrase,  exclu- 
sively used,  or  used  in  a  peculiar  sense,  in  any 
art  or  science.  Waterland.    Dames. 

In  technical  words,  or  terms  of  art.  they  refrain  not  from 
calling  the  same  substance  sometimes  the  sulphur,  and  some- 
tunes  the  mercury,  of  a  body.  Locke. 

TE€H-N!-CAL'!-TY,  re.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  technical.  Knox. 

TEjCH'NJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  technical  manner ; 
in  technical  terms.  Warton. 

TECH'NI-CAL-NESS,  re.    Technicality.      Clarke. 

TE£;h'N1-CAL§,  re.  pi.  Technical  terms  ;  tech- 
nics. H.  Coleridge, 

TEjCH-NJ-COL'Q-PY,  re.  Technology.   Ch.  Exam. 

TEjGH'NICS,  ».  pi.  Arts  or  things,  terms  or  ob- 
jects, pertaining  to  arts  or  to  any  art.  Kirkland. 
.8®=-  Optical  technics  include  aerial  and  linear  per- 
spective and  tlieir  applications ;  mecltanical  technics 
include  the  formative  arts, — drawing,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, working  in  clay,  metals,  ivory,  mosaic,  &c. 
Fairholt. 

TEeH-NO-L6(5-'5C,         >  „.    Relating  to  technol- 
TE)EH-N0-L69^'J-CAL,  )  ogy,  ortothe  arts.  Scott. 

TE€H-N6L'0-p{ST,  re.  One  who  treats  of  the 
useful  arts  and  manufactures.  Simmonds. 

TECH-NOL'p-pY  (tSk-nol'o-je),  re.  [Gr.  rt^jf^vti,  an 
art,  and  Xdyos,'  a-  discourse.]  A  description  of 
the  arts  ;  a  treatise  on  the  arts.  Dr.  J.  Bigelow. 

TECH'y,  a.  Peevish ;  fretful ;  irritable ;  touchy  ; 
—  written  also  tetchy.  Shak. 

TEC-TI-BRANjCH'!-ATE,  n.  [L.  tego,  tectns,  to 
cover,  and  branchice,  sills.]  (Zolil.)  One  of  an 
order  of  hermaphrodite,  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusks,  having  the  gills  covered  by  a  process  of 
the  mantle,  containing  a  shell,  or  enveloped  in 
a  reflected  margin  of  the  foot.  Brande. 

fTECT'LY,  ad.  [L.  tego,  tectus,  to  cover.] 
Covertly  ;  secretly ;  privily.  Holinshed. 

T^C-TON'JC,  a.  [Gr.  tcktovik6;  ;  rti^u,  to  make, 
to  fabricate.]     Pertaining  to  building.      Bailey. 

T{;C-t6n'JCS,  re.  pi.  Acts  by  which  vessels,  im- 
plements, dwellings,  &c.,  are  formed,  not  only 
with  reference  to  their  uses,  but  also  in  conform- 
ity with  artistic  sentiments  and  ideas.  Fairholt. 

TEC'TRl-CES,  re.  pi.  [L.  tego,  tectus,  to  cover.] 
{Orniih.)  The  feathers  which  cover  the  quill- 
feathers  and  other  parts  of  the  wing.       Brande. 

TE'CDM-FI'BRB,  n.  The  produce  of  a  palm- 
leafi  resembling  green  wool,  and  imported  from 
Brazil.  Simmonds. 

T£D,  V.  a.  [Perhaps  from  Icel.  fae  {tadi,  tad),  to 
unfold.     Jamieson.  — W.  tedu',  to  stretch  out.] 

[i.  TEDDED  ;  pp.  TEDDING,  TEDDED.]     To  Spread 

or  scatter,  as  grass  for  drying. 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine.         MiUan. 
TED'DfR,  re.     [Su.  Goth,  tinder;  Icel.  tindr.— 
Ir.  tead,  a  rope  ;  W.  tidaw,  tida,  to  tie.  —  Per- 
haps formed  on  tied,  from  tie. .  Richardson.'] 

1.  A  rope  or  a  chain  by  which  a  horse  or  other 
beast  is  tied  for  grazing  or  feeding  within  cer- 
tain limits  ;  a  tether.  Johnson. 

2.  Any  thing  which  confines  or  restrains  one. 
We  live  joyfully,  going  abroad  within  our  tedder.    Bacon. 

TED'D^R,  u.  a.     To  tether.  Feltham. 

TEDE'  VM,  re.  {Eccl.)  A  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  of 
which  the  words,  originally  in  Latin,  beginning 
"  Te  Deum  laudamus  "  (We  praise  thee,  O  God), 
are  still  so  sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual, 
but  in  the  service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  are  rendered  into  English. 
Te  Deum  was  sung  at  St.  Paul's  after  the  victory.      Macon. 

TED^E,  re.  An  aperture  in  a,  mould  for  pouring 
in  metal ;  an  ingate.  Simmonds. 

t  TED'JNG-PEN'NY,  n.  [A.  S.  tithing  peneg.] 
{Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  small  tax  or  allowance  to 
the  sheriff  from  each  tithing  of  his  county  to- 
wards the  charge  of  keeping  courts,  &c.  Cowell. 

II  TE'DIOys  (te'dyus)  [te'dyijs,  S.  E.  F.  K. ;  ti'de- 
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iis,  J.  Ja.Wr. ;  te'de-iis  or  te'je-fis,  W.  P.  Sot.], 
a.  [L.  teediosus  ;  ttBdiumt  weariness  ;  tcedetf  it 
wearies  ;  It.  §  Sp.  tedioso ;  Fr.  tedieux.'] 

1.  Wearisome  by  continuance  or  prolixity ; 
tiresome  ;  irksome  ;  monotonous  ;  prosy. 

That  I  be  not  further  tedious  unto  you,  I  pray  thee  that 
thou  wouldest  hear  ua  of  thy  clemeuey  a  few  words.       _ 

Acts  xxiY.  4. 
The  tedious  length  of  nine  revolving  years.         J'ope. 

2.  Slow  ;  dilatory  ;  tardy.  Harte. 

He  let  him  stray  on  his  iedious  way.  Hood. 

Syn.  — See  Slow,  Troublesome. 

11  TE'DIoyS-LY"  (tg'dyus-le),  ad.  In  a  tedious  or 
wearisome  manner  ;  tiresomely,  Dryden. 

\\  TE'DIOyS-NESS  (t@'dyus-n6s),  n.  1.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  tedious  ;  wearisomeness  by  con- 
tinuance or  prolixity;  tiresomeness ;  tedium. 

To  be  ever  in  one  aong  breedeth  tediottmeas.       Jlolland. 

2.  Prolixity;  difFuseness;  length,    [k.,] 

Sinc3  brevity  'b  the  soul  of  wit, 

And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, 

I  will  be  brief.  Sfiak. 

II  TE'D|-UM,  n.     [L.  tcedijim.']     "Wearisomeness  ; 

irksomeness  ;  tediousness  ;  ennui.  Sfnart. 

TEEM,  V.  n.     [A.  S.  tyman,  to  bring  forth;  team, 

offspring.]  [^.  teemed  \  pp.  teeming,  teemed.] 

1.  To  engender  young ;  to  be  pregnant,  as  a 
female  ;  to  bring  forth ;  to  produce. 

If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live. 
And  be  a  thwart,  dienatured  torment  to  her.  Shak. 

Teeming  truths,  rich  in  store.  Locke. 

2.  To  be  full,  or  to  bring  forth,  like  a  breed- 
ing animal ;  to  produce  abundantly.      Addison. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  pregnant  with  advantages;  but 
the  liceiitiouaneBH  of  it  teems  with  evils  which  almost  coun- 
terbalance them.  Knox. 

TEEM,  V.  a.     1.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  bear,     [b.] 

Common  mother,  thou 
■Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast. 
Teems  and  feeds  all.  Shak. 

2.  To  pour.     [Local  or  obsolete.] 

Teem  out  the  remainder  of  the  ale  into  the  tankard.  Swift. 

TEEM'^R,  n.    'One  that  brings  forth  young. 
TEEM'FUL,  a.     Pregnant ;  prolific.       Ainsworth. 
TEEM'ING,  p.  a.     Pregnant;  full;  overflowing. 
TEEM'L^SS,  a.  Unfruitful ;  not  prolific.  Dryden. 
fTEEN,  n.    [A.  S.  teona,  reproach,  injury.]    Sor- 
row; grief;  affliction;  wrong;  minry.  Spense?'. 

TEEN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  teonan,  tynan  ;  teona,  re- 
proach.]      \i.  TEENED  ;  pp.  TEENING,    TEENED.] 

1.  To  incense  ;  to  vex  ;  to  provoke ;  to  an- 
ger ;  to  tease  ;  to  grieve.  [Local,  Eng.,  and  col- 
loquial, U.  S.]  Chaucer.     Forhy. 

2.  To  fence  in.     [Local,  Eng.]  HalUwell. 
TEEN'A^E, «.'.     The  longer  wood  used  to  make  or 

mend"  hedges.     [Local,  Eng.]  lialliwell. 

t  TEEND,  V.  I*.  &  n.     To  light;  to  burn.    Herrick. 
fTEEN'FUL,  11.    Full  of  teen  or  grief.   Chaucer. 

TEEN§,  11.  pi.  The  years  reckoned  by  the  ter- 
mination teeUj  from  thirteen  to  nineteen,  inclu- 
sive.    "Just  entered  in  his  teens.'*      Churchill. 

TEE'NY,  a.     1.  Very  small ;  tiny.  HalUwell. 

2.  I'retful ;  peevish.   [Local,  Eng.]  HalUwell. 

TEE'TipR,  u.  a.  \i.  teetered;  pp.  teetering, 
TEETERED.]  To  seesaw  on  a  balanced  plank, 
for  amusement ;  to  titter.  —  See  Titter.  [U.  S.] 

TEETH,  n. ;  pi.  of  tooth.     See  TooTH. 

TEETH,  V.  n.  \i.  teethed  ;  pp.  teething, 
teethed.]  To  breed  teeth  ;  to  be  at  the  time 
or  period  of  dentition.  Arbuthnot* 

TEETH'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  time  of  breeding 
or  forming  teeth ;  dentition.  Dunglison. 

TEE-TO'TAL,  a.     Entire  ;  complete  ;  total. 

^^  A  modern  cant  word,  formed  by  reduplication, 
the  syllable  tee  bein^  used  for  the  letter  (.  Qy  some 
written  teatotal,  on  the  supposition  that  it  implies  the 
use  of  tea,  instead  of  intoxicating  liquors.  —  See  Tee- 
TOTALISM.  Ed.  Reo. — The  following  account  is 
given  of  the  formation  of  this  word,  and  of  its  appli- 
cation as  row  used:  "The  simple  facts  are,  that 
when  the  question  of  reviving  the  old  temperance 
pledge,  BO  as  to  exclude  all  intoxicating  liquors,  was 
under  consideration  in  Preston  [Eng.],  a  working- 
man  of  the  name  of  Richard  Turner  applied  to  the 
proposal,  nut  a  cant  word,  but  one  long  in  use  as  an 
idiomatic  local  expression  —  the  terin  tretotal.  He 
had  probably  heard  and  uttered  it  hundreds  of  times 
before.  The  formation  qf  the  word  is  clear  enough  — 
the  first  syllable  tee  being  the  mere  duplication  of  the 
initial  letter  t  of  total,  for  the  sake  of  greater  emphasis 


and  force.    Its  application  to  total  abstinence  from 

inebriating  liquors  was  accidental ;  and  the  use  of  it 
by  Richard  Turner  would  probably  have  escaped  ob- 
servation, had  he  not,  through  a  habit  of  stammering, 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  distinction 
ho  was  wishing  to  convey."  Dawson  Bums,  Motes 
^  Q,ueries,  1858. 

TEE-TO'TAL-jpR,  n.  An  advocate  for,  or  one 
who  practises,  teetotalism.  Qu.  Rev. 

TEE-TO'TAL-I§M,  n.  The  act  of  carrying  a  prin- 
ciple or  practice  to  the  greatest  extreme  ;  — par- 
ticularly total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors.     [A  modern  cant  terra.]  Qu.  Rev. 

That  teetotalism,  whether  sound  or  not  in  theory,  has  al- 
ready done  good  work,  is  proved  by  the  extraordinary  results 
produced  by  it  in  Ireland.  N.  Brit.  liev. 

S^"  "  The  syllable  tee  means  the  letter  f,  and  this 
means  temperance,  and  temperance-totalism  means 
the  principle  of  abstaining  totally  from  fermented  liq- 
uors, in  distinction  from  the  principle  of  temperance 
simply,  or  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors,  but  not 
from  the  moderate  use  of  beer  or  wine."     Smart. 

TEE-TO 'TAL-LY,ac?.  Entirely ;  totally.  J.  C. Neat 

TEE-TO'TUM,  n.  A  small  top  made  to  spin  by 
twirling  it  with  the  fingers.  Simmonds. 

I  have  seen  him  [Lord  Nelson]  spin  a  teetotum  a  whole 
evening  for  the  amusement  of  some  children.  S.  Rogers. 

TEG,  n.     A  sheep  or  «,  doe  in  its  second  year. 

[Local,  Eng.]  lialliweU. 

TEG'MEJV,  ft.    [L.]    .A  tegument.  Brande. 

TEO-MEJV'T^,  n.  [L.,  pi.  of  tegmentum,  a  cov- 
ering.] [Bot.^  The  scales  covering  the  leaf- 
buds  of  deciduous  trees  of  cold  climates.  Brande. 

TEG'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  tegula,  a  tile.]  Kelating  to, 
or  resembling,  tiles.  Smart. 

TEG'y-LAR-LY,  ad.    In  a  tegular  manner;  Smart. 

TEG'y-LAT-5D,  a.  [L.  tegula,  a  tile.]  (Ant.) 
Noting  armor  constructed  of  small  overlapping 
plates  of  horn  or  metal,  originally  adopted  by 
the  Eastern  nations.  FairhoU. 

TEG'U-MENT,  ft.  [L.  tegumenfum,  a  covering; 
tego,  to  cover  ;  Sp.  tegumento  \  Fr.  tpgument.^ 

1.  Any  natural  covering  or  envelope. 

The  gardener  could  crush  the  insect,  if  it  commenced  the 
attack  on  the  external  tegument.  Knox. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  covering  or  envelope  ;  an  integ- 
ument :  —  the  general  covering  of  the  body ;  the 
skin.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Ent.)  The  covering  of  the  wing  of  or- 
thopterous  insects.  Brande. 

Syn. —  Tegument,  or  integument,  is  a  natural  cov- 
ering; covering-  and  couer  are  artificial.  The  skin  of 
animals,  the  shell  of  shell-fish,  and  the  skin  of  some 
vegetables  ajid  fruits,  are  their  integ-uments on  teguments. 

TEG-y-MENT'A-RY,  a.      Pertaining  to,  or   con- 
sisting of,  teguments.  P.  Cyc. 
T;E-HEE'  (te-he'),  71.     A  tittering  laugh ;  a  titter. 
Tehee,  quoth  she,  and  clapt  the  window  to.     Chaucer. 

Tjp-HEE',  V.  n.    To  titter  ;  to  giggle.      Hvdibras. 
TEIL  (tel),  n.     [L.  tilia.l     {Bot.)  The  lime-tree, 
or  linden.  —  See  Linden. 

From  purple  violet*  and  the  teil  they  bring 

Their  gathered  sweets,  and  rifle  all  the  spnng.  Addison. 

TEINB^,  n.  pi.     {Scottish  Law.)  Tithes.     Forbes. 
TEINE  (tan),  ft.    A  disease  in  hawks.  AsJt. 

t  TEIN'LAND,  ft.  {Eng.  Law.)  Land  granted  by 
the  crown  to  a  thane  or  lord.  Burnll, 

TEl'NO-SCOPE  (ti'no-skop),  n.  [Gr.  rfiVw,  to  ex- 
tend, and  cKOTTifji,  to  see.]  A  telescope  formed 
by  combining  prisms  in  a  particular  manner,  so 
that  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the  light  is 
corrected,  and  the  linear  dimensions  of  objects 
seen  through  them  increased  or  diminished  ;  — 
called  also  prism-telescope.  Brande. 

TEtNT  (tint),  n.     [Fr.  teinte.']     Tint.        Dryden. 

TEL-j3-Md'J^E§,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  TfAa^wj/fy  ;  L.  tela- 
moties.]  {Arch.)  Colossal  male  figures  used 
like  Caryatides,  as  supporters  of  an  entablature 
or  cornice  ;  —  called  also  Atlantes.        FairhoU. 

TE'LA-RY  [te'lfi-re,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  K. ;  tgl'^-re,  K.  C. 
Wr.  Wb.'\,  a.  [L.  tela,  a  web.]  Spinning  or 
weaving  webs.     "  Telary  spiders."  Broione. 

TEL'E-DU,  ■«,     {Zodl.)  The  stinkard.  Baird. 

TEL'_P_-GRAM,  ft.  [Gr.  T^;.f,  afar  off,  and  ypnixtia,  a 
writing.]  Any  thing  written  by  telegraph  ;  a 
telegraphic  message  or  despatch. 

Not  an  urniecesaary  word  enters  into  the  composition  of 


A  teleoram  from  Napoleon  to  Eugenie  imnounced  that 
peace  had  been  concluded.  Illustrated  News,  Jidy,  1859. 

,6®=" "  A  friend  desires  us  to  give  notice  that  he  will 
ask  leave,  at  some  convenient  time,  to  introducea  new 
word  into  the  vocabulary.  It  is  telegTam^  instead  of 
telegraphic  despatch,  or  telegraphic  communication.  The 
word  is  formed  according  to  the  strictest  laws  of  the 
language  from  which  its  root  comes.  Telegraph  meiinB 
to  write  from  a  distance  ;  telegram,  the  writing  itself, 
executed  from  a  distance.  Monogram^  logogram,  &c., 
are  words  formed  on  the  same  analogy,  and  in  good 
acceptation."    Albany  Evening  Journal,  April  6, 1852, 

TEL'jp-GRAPH  (t6I'e-gT5f),  n.  [Gr.  Tnlt,  afar  off, 
and  ypd^w,  to  write;  It.  (§■  Sp.  telegrafo;  Fr. 
teligraphe.']  An  instrument,  or  mechanical  con- 
trivance, for  conveying  intelligence  to  a  greater 
distance  than  the  sound  of  the  voice  can  reach, 
and  without  the  employment  of  a  messenger ; 
a  semaphore.  Mason. 

The  first  idea  of  a  telegraph,  on  the  modem  corstruction, 
was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Hooke  in  1684.  It  was  not  till  1793 
that  the  instrument  wus  applied  to  useful  purpOBCS.     Haydn. 

Electric  telegraph,  or  electro -magnetic  telegraph,  an 
instrument  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence  !0  a 
distance  by  means  of  electricity,  or  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism.  An  electric  telegraph  con- 
sists of  three  essential  parts:  1.  The  battery,  or 
source  of  electrical  power ;  2.  The  wire,  or  channel 
along  which  that  power  is  conveyed  to  the  re- 
quired distant  point;  3.  The  instrument,  by  which 
the  electricity  gives  its  signals,  or  makes  evident  to 
the  observer  its  presence  or  absence,  its  direction  or 
degree  of  intensity  of  action.  All  instruments  in 
practical  use  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
classes  :  1.  Indicator  telegraphs,  or  those  in  which 
the  signals  are  given  by  the  movements,  in  one  or 
otlier  direction,  of  a  pointer  or  indicator:  telegraplis 
of  this  class  are  those  used  generally  throughout  Eng- 
land ;  2.  Type-printing  telegraphs,  or  those  which  are 
furnished  with  a  mechanism  for  making  an  impres- 
sion of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  upon  paper  by 
means  of  printing  types  ;  3.  Symbol-printing  tele- 
graplis, or  those  in  which  a  steel-point  is  made  to 
impress  a  f-ystem  of  dots  and  lines  upon  paper:  tele- 
graphs of  this  kind  are  those  in  most  general  use  in 
the  United  Slates ;  4.  Chemical-printing  telegraphs,  in 
which  the  current  of  electricity  is  employed  to  nrake 
colored  marks  on  paper  which  has  previously  been 
chemically  prepared.  Tomlinson, 

i\^  The  "  Deflective  Electro-magnetic  Telegraph  " 
was  patented  in  England  by  Cooke  and  Wheatstone, 
June  12,  1S37.  The  "American  Electro-magnetic 
Telegraph"  was  patented  in  the  U.  S.  by  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  June  20,  1840,  and  first  put  in  operation  be- 
tween Washington  and'Baltiniore  in  1844. 

TEL'5-GRAPH,  V.  a.    \i.  TELEGRAPHED  ;  j3JI?.  TEL- 

EGiiAPHiNG,  TELEGRAPHED.]     To  announce  or 
convey  by  a  telegraph.  Campbell. 

"We  hope  that,  having  carried  hie  point  against  the  Helle- 
nists by  tlie  adoption  of  the  word  "telegram  '"[instead  of"  tel- 
ejjraphcme  "].  he  will  be  no  less  resolute  in  his  opposition  to 
nnothcr  party,  who  are  striving  to  debase  the  language  by 
introducmg  the  verb  "  to  wire,  instead  of  the  word  hitherto 
used,  "to  telegraph."  Ed.  Jiev. 

TEL-Jj:-GRAPH'IC,  )  ^.     j-jt.  s^  Sp.  telegrajico  ; 

TEL-jp-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  Fr.  telegraphique.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  conveyed  by,  a  telegraph.  Qu.  Rev. 
.Kaf'Iifits  most  extended  sense,  telegraphic  com- 
munication includes  the  whole  ai  t  of  making  signal?, 
whether  by  means  of  special  machines,  flags,  lanierns, 
rockets,  blue  lights,  beacon  fires,  fee*,  or  by  audible 
signals,  such  as  are  afi'orded  by  guns,  trumpets,  gongs, 
drums,  &,c.*'     Tomlinson. 

TEL'e-GRAPH-JST,   ■«. 
graph. 

TEL'ip-GRAPH-Y,  n.  [It.  telegrajla.]  The  sci- 
ence or  the  art  of  telegraphing. 

The  investigations  of  this  office  warrant  other  conclusions 
of  much  importance  touching  the  future  progress  of  sub- 
marine telegraphy.  Zieut.  Mam-y^ 

TE-L5-0-L6(?'I-CAL,  a.  Relating  to  teleology, 
or  the  doctrine  of  final  causes.  Whewell. 

te-L5-o-l6^'j-cal-ly, 

manner. 

TE-L^-OL'O-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  r^Ao?,  the  end,  and  7.6yoi, 
a  discourse. j.'rhe  doctrine  or  general  philosoph- 
ical consideration  of  final  causes.  Hallam. 

TE'L?-0-SAUR,  n.  [Gr.TO.sioq,  complete,  perfect, 
and  c'avQa,  a  lizard.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  saurian 
reptile  of  the  genus  Teleosaurus,  P.  Cyc. 

TE-LE-0'SAU ' BUS,  n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
saurian  reptiles  of  the  crocodile  kind.      Baird. 

TEL'5-PHONE,  n.  [Gr,  r^P.f,  afar  off,  and  cpovioi, 
to  produce  a  sound.]  An  instrument  for  con- 
veying sound  to  a  great  distance.  Clarke. 

TEL-5-PHON'lC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  telephone; 
conveying  sound  afar  off.  Clarke. 


An  operator   of   a  tele- 
Clarke. 


In  a   teleological 
E.  Eve}'ett. 
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TEL'5-SCOPE,  n.  _  [Gr.  rj/Af trwrfno? ;  r^e,  afar  off, 
and  CKoiTi(Dj  to  view ;  It.  &  Sp.  telescopio  ;  Fr. 
telescope.']  An  optical  instrument  for  rendering 
distant  objects  more  distinctly  visible,  by  en- 
larging the  images  of  them  formed  in  the  eye, 
and  by  increasing  the  brightness  of  those  images. 

flOf"  Telescopes  are  of  two  classes  —  refracting  tele- 
scopes or  refractors,  and  rrjlecting  telescopes  or  refiect- 
ors.  The  former  consist  of  a  combination  of  lenses  ; 
the  latter  of  a  concave  speculum  combined  with  a 
convex  lens,  and  sometimes  with  a  second  reflecting 
surface.  The  light  from  the  object  viewed  is  received 
in  the  former  by  a  convex  lens,  called  the  object-glass, 
whicli  is  usually  made  achromatic,  and  in  the  latter 
by  a  concave  speculum  ;  and  in  each  case  is  so  devi- 
ated as  to  form  an  inverted  image  of  the  object  in  or 
very  near  the  focus.  This  image,  or  an  image  formed 
by  the  light  being  further  deviated  by  reflection  or  re- 
fraction, is  seen  magnified,  through  a  convex  or  a 
concave  lens,  or  an  achromatic  combination  of  lenses, 
called  the  eye-piece.  The  object-glass  and  the  object 
speculum  are  made  large  in  order  to  collect  a  large 
quantity  of  light,  so  that  the  image  formed  may  not 
become  faint  and  indistinct  when  magnified. 

j(I®=-  The  invention  of  the  telescope  has  been  ascribed 
to  various  persons.  Sir  David  Brewster  says,  "  We 
have  no  doubt  that  this  invaluable  instrument  was 
invented  by  Roger  Bacon  or  Baptista  Porta  in  the 
form  of  experiment." 

Achromatic  telescope,  a  telescope  free  from  chromat- 
ic aberration,  or  errors  arising  from  the  dispersion  of 
light  into  its  primary  colors. — Aplanatic  telescope,  a 
telescope  free  from  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration. 
—  Astronom- 


Astronomical  telescope 
lenses,  an  object-glass.  A,  having  along  focal  distance, 
and  an  eye-glass,  C  D,  having  a  short  focal  distance. 
The  inverted  image,  m  n,  formed  by  the  object-glass, 
is  seen  by  the  eye  at  E,  magnified,  through  the  eye- 
glass, C  D.  The  magnifying  power  is  equal  to  tlie  focal 
length  of  the  object-glass  divided  by  the  focal  length 
of  the  eye-glass. —  Terrestrial  telescope,  a  telescope  dif- 
fering from  the  astronomical  telescope  in  being  fur- 
nished with  two  additional  eye-glasses  to  re-invert  the 
image  and  thus  make  the  object  appear  erect.  —  Galileo's 
telescope,  a  telescope  constructed  like  the  common  op- 
era glass,  and  consisting  of  a  convex  object-glass  and 
a  concave  eye-glass.  The  rays  refracted  by  the  object- 
glass,  which  would  form  an  inverted  image,  are  made 
to  proceed  slightly  divergent  by  a  concave  lens,  and 
form  an  erect,  magnified,  virtual  image  seen  by  the 

eye.  —  J^ewtonian  -_ 

telescope,  a  re- 
flecting telescope  R^  - 
which  has  a  Rr  - 
plane  speculum,  _.j  \,,... 
R,  placed  in  the  |i=jr^ 
axis  at  the  incli-  •''  h 
nation  of  half  a 


Newtonian  telescope. 


right  angle,  which  intercepts  the  rays  from  the  con- 
cave speculum,  S,  about  to  form  an  image,  and  devi- 
ates them  into  the  focus  of  an  eye-glass  fixed  in  the 
side  of  the  tube  through  which  the  image  is  seen,  mag- 
nified, by  the  eye  at  B.  The  plane  speculum  employed 
by  Newton  was  a  rectangular  prism  of'glass  which 
produces  total  reflection.  See  Reflection.  —  Her- 
'  scAeZ's  iciesco;>e,  a  reflecting  telescope,  constructed  by 
Sir  W.  Herscliel,  in  wliich  the  object  speculum  was  a 
little  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  reflect  the 
rays  somewhat  obliquely  and  form  an  image  near  the 
side  of  the  tube,  where  a  convex  eye-glass  was  placed 
to  magnify  it.  The  observer  sat  with  his  back  tow- 
ards the  object.  The  speculum  was  four  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  collected  so  much  light  as  to  allow  the  appli- 
cation of  a  power  of  6450  in  examining  the  stars.  — Gre- 
gorian telescope,  a  reflecting  telescope  in  which  the 
object  speculum  is  perforated,  and  the  inverted  image 
formed  by  it  is  received  nearly  into  tiie  focus  of  a 
smaller  concave  speculum,  which  returns  it  erect  to  be 
viewed  through  the  aperture,  magnified  by  the  eye- 
piece.—  Cassegrainian  telescope,  a  telescope  difl'ering 
from  Gregory's  only  in  having  the  small  speculum  con- 
vex instead  of  concave.  —  Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  reflecting  telescope  ever 
constructed  ;  the  speculum  being  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  focal  distance  being  fifty-three  feet.  The  spec- 
ulum is  parabolic  in  form,  and  thus  nearly  free  from 
spherical  aberration.  The  rays,  reflected  by  the  object 
speculum,  are  deviated,  as  in  Newton's  telescope,  by  a 
rectangular  glass  prism,  and  form  an  image  in  the  side 
of  the  tube,  which  is  seen,  magnified,  through  an  eye- 
piece.—  Equatorial  telescope,  or  equatorial,  a  telescope 
so  mounted  as  to  have  two  axes  of  motion  at  right  an- 
gles to  each  other ;  each  axis  carrying  a  graduated  cir- 
cle, and  one  of  them  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth.  When  it  is  fixed  on  a  star,  it  may  be  clamped, 
and  made  to  move  uniformly  by  clockwork  round  that 
axis  which  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  thus 
keep  the  star  constantly  in  the  field  of  view;  — so 
called  because  it  sweeps  east  or  west  in  the  heavens 
parallel  to  the  equator       Young.    J\richol.     Brewster. 


TEL'j^l-SCOPE-SHELL,  n.  (Conch.)  A  name 
given  to  a  species  of  Turbo,  with  plane,  striated, 
and  numerous  spires.  Wright, 

TEL-?-SC6p'IC,  )  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  telescopico; 
TEL-{;-SC6p'I-CAL,  )  Fr.  telescopiqueA 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  telescope.  WoUaston. 

2.  Visible,  or  visible  only,  through  a  tele- 
scope.    ^^Telescopical  sights."  Ward. 

3.  Far-seeing  ;  seeing  at  a  distance. 
Aristotle  had  the  eye  of  a  bird,  both  telescopic  and  micro- 
scopic. Whately. 

TEL-5-SCOP'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  use  of  a  tele- 
scope. '         '  Allen, 

T^-LE'^I-A  (te-ls'zh?-?},  u.  [Fr.  teldsie.]  {Min.) 
Sapphire.      '  Ure. 

t  TEL'E^M,  re.  [Arab,  talism.l  An  amulet  or 
magical  charm ;  a  talisman.  Gregory. 

TEL-5§-MAT'lC,  }a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  tel- 
TEL-]p§-MAT'J-CAL,  >esms;  talismanic, Gregory. 

T^-LES'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  Tel£(TTiK6s,  fit  for  finishing; 
teUu},  to  finish.]    That  can  or  may  end  or  finish. 

The  iclestic  or  mystic  operation.  Cudworih. 

T]j;-LES'TI€H,  n.  [Gr.  rtV.os,  the  end,  and  ot(;^os, 
a  verse.]  A  poem,  or  kind  of  anagram,  in 
which  the  final  letters  of  the  lines,  taken  col- 
lectively, make  up  a  name.  B.  Jonson. 

TEL'IC,  a.  [Gr.  rtP.iKos ;  riXos,  the  end.]  Relat- 
ing to  the  end  or  purpose,     [k.]     Pro/.  Stuart. 

TELL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  teUan,  to  tell ;  Dut.  vertellen  ; 
Frs.  tella  ;  Ger.  zahlen  ;  Dan.  tale,  to  speak ; 
tmlle,  to  tell;  Sw.  talja,  to  tell,  or  count ;  for- 
talja,  to  tell,  or  relate  ;    Icel.  tala,  to   speak.] 

[i.  told;  pp.  TELLING,  TOLD.] 

1.  To  make  known  by  words  ;  to  express  ver- 
bally ;  to  utter ;  to  communicate  orally. 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell. 

My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.  Pope. 

2.  To  recount ;  to  relate  ;  to  rehearse. 

I  will  declare  what  wise  men  havp  told  from  their  fathers, 
and  have  not  hid.  Joh  xv.  18. 

3.  To  inform  ;  to  teach ;  to  make  known  to. 

Tell  me  how  may  I  know  liim,  how  adore.  Milton. 

4.  To  discover ;  to  divulge ;  to  disclose ;  to 
confess ;  to  acknowledge  ;  to  own. 

She  never  told  her  love; 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  check.  Shdk, 

5.  To  reckon  ;  to  number  ;  to  count. 

Look  now  towards  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  4hou  be 
able  to  number  them.  Gen.  xv.  5. 

6.  To  discern;  to  distinguish;  as,  "I  could 
not  tell  them  apart."     [Colloquial.] 

7.  To  make  excuses  to.     [Inelegant  and  e.] 

Tushl  never  tell  mej  I  take  it  much  unkindly.  Skak. 

To  tell  off,  to  count  off;  to  detach;  to  distribute. 

Syn,  —  To  tell,  disclose,  reveal,  and  divulge,  all 
signify  to  make  known  what  waa  before  unknown. 
Tell  the  news  ;  discover  what  was  unknown  ;  disclose 
what  was  concealed  ;  reveal  a  secret,  and  divulge  it 
publicly.  Utter  words  ;  express  opinions  or  senti- 
ments ;  tell  or  relate  a  story;  tell  or  ivform  an  indi- 
vidual ;  speak  a  language  ;  rehearse  a  tragedy  ;  teach 
a  pupil ;  communicate  knowledge ;  impart  information. 
—  See  Deliver,  Disclose. 

TELL,  V.  n.     1.  To  give  account ;  to  make  report. 

Who  answered  him  full  soft,  he  could  not  tell.    Spenser. 

2.  To  take  or  have  effect ;    to  be  effective. 

*'  Every  line  tells."     [Colloquial.]  Qu.  Rev, 

TELL'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  told.  Athenceum. 
TELL'^R,  Ti.    1.  One  who  tells  ;  one  who  relates, 

recounts,  or  reports  ;  a  narrator.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  numbers  ;  a  counter.       Johnson. 

3.  One  of  four  officers  of  the  English  ex- 
chequer, whose  business  it  is  to  pay  and  receive 
all  moneys  on  the  king's  account.  Cowell. 

4.  An  officer  of  a  bank  who  receives  or  pays 
money  ;  as,  "  A  paying  or  a  receiving  teller." 

jgES=  In  the  last  two  senses  the  word  is  said  to  take 
its  meaning  from  tallier,  one  who  kept  a  tally,  as  it  is 
his  duty  to  make  the  accounts  tally.     Bouvier. 

5.  A  person  appointed  to  receive  and  count 
votes  at  an  election;  a  scrutineer.         Bouvier, 

TELL'^R-SHTp,  n.  The  office  or  the  business  of  a 
teller.  Clarke. 

TgL-LI'NA,  re.  [Gr.  ri7Mvr,,  a  kind  of  shell-fish.] 
{Zoul.)  A  genus  of  bivalves  having  very  long 
siphons,  and  shells  which  present  the  appear- 
ance of  an  irregular  fold.  Woodward. 

TfiLL'jNG,  70.     The  act  of  relating.  Udal. 


TELL'ING,  p.  a.     Having  great  effect  j  effective. 

"A  telling  speech."  Ch.  Ob. 

TELL' TALE,  re,      1.  One  who  gives  malicious  or 

officious  information  ;  a  talebearer  ;  a  tattler. 
What  I  shall  these  papers  lie  like  telh-taXea  here?      Shak. 

2.  A  dial  or  index  at  the  stem  of  a  vessel  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  helm.      Mar.  Diet, 

3.  A  piece  of  lead  or  ivory,  connected  by  a 
cord  with  the  bellows  of  an  organ,  which  indi- 
cates, by  rising  and  falling,  in  what  degree  the 
wind  is  exhausted.  Moore. 

4.  {Mech,}  A  piece  of  mechanism  attached  to 
a  steam-engme  to  indieate  the  tension  of  steam  : 
—  a  contrivance  for  showing  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  a  machine,  the  number  of  times 
a  gate  or  other  place  has  been  opened,  &c., 
and,  also,  to  check  the  conduct  of  persons  em- 
ployed, as  of  watchmen,  check-takers,  &c.  Davis. 

TELL 'TALE,  a.  Telling  tales;  giving  malicious 
or  officious  information.  Shak. 

TEL'LIJ-RAL,  a.  [L.  tellus,  teUuris,  the  earth.] 
Belonging  to  the  earth ;  terrene,     [r.]     Clarke. 

TEL'LU-RATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  saline  compound 
of  telluric  acid  and  a  base-  Miller. 

TEL'LU-RET-T^D,  a.  Combined  with  tellurium. 
Telluretted  hydrogen,  a  gaseous  compound  of  tellu- 
rium and  hydrogen,  analogous  in  constitution  and 
properties  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  has  weak 
acid  properties,  and  precipitates  most  metals  from 
their  solutions  in  the  form  of  tellurides  ;  —  called  also 
hydrotelluric  acid,  Graham. 

T^L-LU'RJ- AN,  n.  [L.  telhis,  telluris,  the  earth.] 
A  machine  for  illustrating  the  effect  of  the 
earth's  motion,  and  the  obliquity  of  her  axis 
in  causing  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night, 
and  the  changes  of  the  seasons.         Ed,  Ency, 

TEL-LU'Rl-BIf'MUTH,  n.  {Min.)  A, somewhat 
sectile,  pale,  steel-gray  mineral,  sometimes  oc- 
curring in  crystals,  and  consisting  essentially 
of  tellurium  and  bismuth ;  —  called  also  tetrad- 
ymite,  and  bornite.  Dana. 

TjpL-LU'RlC  (122),  a.     [L.  tellus,  telluHs.'] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  earth  ;  terrestrial.£(f.  Rev. 

2.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  crystallizable  acid  of  a 
nauseous  metallic  taste,  with  a  feeble  affinity 
for  bases,  and  composed  of  three  equivalents  of 
oxygeli  and  one  of  telluriurn.  Miller. 

Telluric  ochre,  (Mm.)    See  Tellurite. 

T?L-LU'R|C-SiL'V^R,  re.  (^Min.)  A  slightly 
malleable  mineral,  of  metallic  lustre,  occurring 
granular,  and  in  coarse-grained  masses,  and 
consisting  of  tellurium  and  silver;  —  called  also 
bi'telluret  of  silver,  and  hessite.  Dana. 

TEL'LU-RIDE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  tellu- 
rium and  a  metal  or  other  equivalent  body;  as, 
"  Telluride  of  sodium."  Graham. 

TEL'LU-RlNE,re.  A  kind  of  French  tripoli  for  pol- 
ishing metal,  cleaning  marbles,  &c.     Simmonds. 

TEL'LU-RITE,  n.  1.^ {Min.)  A  mineral  occurring 
with  tellurium  in  small,  yellowish  or  whitish 
spherical  masses,  with  a  radiated  structure  ;  — 
called  also  telluric  ochre.  Dana. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  tellurous  acid 
and  a  salifiable  base.  Graham. 

T?L-LU'RI-t)M,  re.  [L.  tellus,  the  earth.]  {Min.) 
A  rare,  silver-white  substance,  classed,  by  most 
English  writers,  among  metals,  and  found  chief- 
ly in  the  mines  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary, 
occasionally  native  and  pure,  but  generally 
combined  with  various  metals.  It  bears  a  close 
analogy  to  sulphur  and  selenium,  and  is  classed 
with  them  by  some  writers.  Miller. 

j8®=*  Tellurium  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  elec- 
trictiry,  brittle,  crystallizable,  is  distillable  at  a  high 
temperature,  burns,  when  Highly  heated  in  the  air, 
with  a  lively  blue  flame,  and  diflfuses  a  dense  white 
smoke.  It  is  more  than  six  times  as  heavy  as  water. 
Miller.     Graham. 

Graphic  tellurium,  a  very  sectile  mineral,  sometimes 
crystalline,  sometimes  massive,  of  a  metallic  lustre, 
and  consisting  essentially  of  tellurium,  gold,  and  sil- 
ver; —  so  called  in  allusion  to  its  crystals  being  ar- 
ranged like  writing  characters  It  is  a  valuable  ore  of 
gold.  Dava.  — T'c/iuriitmsaZts,  (CAcm.)  a  group  of  salts, 
composed  of  twotellurides,  analogous  to  sulphur-salts, 
in  which  tellurium  performs  the  siime  function  as  ox- 
ygen in  oxysalts;  —  called  also  telluri-salts.    Miller. 

T?L-LU'RI-CM-GLAncE,  n.  {Min.)  An  opaque, 
sectile,  blackish,  lead-gray  mineral,  sometimes 
crystallized,  generally  foliated,  of  a  splendent 
lustre,    and   consisting  of   tellurium,    sulphur, 
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lead,  and  gold; — called  also  black  tellurium^ 
foliated  tellurium^  bi-tellvret  of  lead,  and  nagya- 
gite.  Daiia. 

TEL'LU-ROUS,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  com.- 
posed  of  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  one  of 
tellurium.  It  has  a  bitter,  metallic  taste,  and 
combines  with  alkalies.  Miller, 

TEL'O-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  r^Ae,  afar  off,  and  tOttos,  the 
mark  of  a  blow,  an  impress.]  A  printing,  elec- 
tric telegraph.  Simmonds. 

TE'LUMj  n.  [L.,  a  weapon,  a  dart.]  The  thir- 
teenth or  last  segment  of  insects.        Maunder. 

TEMEJsr,  n,  A  measure  for  grain  of  Tripoli,  con- 
taining nearly  six  gallons,  Simmonds. 

TEM-^R-A'RI-OUS,  a.  [L.  temerarius\  It.  ^  Sp, 
temerario  ;  Fr.  temeraire*  —  Perhaps  from  the 
same  root  as  L.  temno,  to  slight.    Wm.  Smith.'] 

1.  Unduly  regardless  of  danger  ;  unreasona- 
bly adventurous ;  foolhardy ;  rash.  L' Estrange. 

2.  "Wanting  in  forethought ;  thoughtless  ;  in- 
considerate ;  careless  ;  heedless,     [h.]        Ray, 

TEM-?R-A'RI-OUS-LY,  ad.  Rashly  ;  without 
heed;  thoughtlessly;  inconsiderately,  [a.] SwJi/tf. 

fTEM-^R-A'TION,  n.     Temerity.        Bp.  Taylor. 

T^-MfiR'l-TY,  n.  [L.  temeritas ;  temere,  by 
chance,  ra'shly  ;  It.  temerita ;  Sp.  temeridad  ; 
Fr.  temerite.]  Excessive  or  undue  boldness  ; 
unreasonable  contempt  of  danger ;  rashness ; 
foolhardiness ;  precipitancy. 

It  ia  notorious  temerity  to  pasa  sentence  upon  grounda  un- 
capable  of  evidence.  Barrow. 

-See  Rashness. 


XIncertain  Authors, 


Syn, 
t  tSm'^-ROUS,  u,.     Rash, 

TEMlJSr,  n,  A  money  of  account  in  Algiers,  equal 
to  about  forty  cents.  Ed.  Ency. 

TEM-PE'AN,  a.  {Geoq.)  Relating  to,  or  like, 
Tempe,  a  valley  in ''.  .i.essaly ;  delightful.  Clarke. 

TEM'P^R,  ??.  a.  [Ij.tem.pero;  tempus,  time  (Gr, 
r^^i'w,  to  cut  off) ;  It.  tem.perare  ;  S'p.  temperar ; 
Fr.  tempet'er.]     [i.  tempered  ;  pp,  tempering, 

TEMPERED.] 

1.  To  mix  in  due  proportion  ;  to  mix  so  that 
one  part  qualifies  the  other  ;  to  qualify. 

I  shall  temper  so 
Justice  with  mercy  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  Tully  satisfied,  and  thee  appease.  Milton. 

2.  To  form  by  mixing;  to  compound. 

The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  importuned  me 

To  temper  poisons  for  her.  Shak. 

3.  To  accommodate ;  to  adapt ;  to  suit ;  to  fit. 
God  tempera  the  wind  to  the  shorn  Inrnb.  Stei-ne. 

4.  To  moderate;  to  restrain;  to  mollify;  to 
assuage  ;  to  appease  ;  to  pacify  ;  to  soothe. 

"With  this  she  wants  to  temper  angry  Jove.  Sj^snser. 

5.  To  bring  to  a  proper  consistence. 

And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen.  Shak. 

6.  To  bring  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness 
or  elasticity,  as  a  metal,  by  thrusting  it  when 
hot  into  cold  water.  Boyle. 

7.  {Mus.)  To  modify  or  equalize,  as  the  tones 
of  an  instrument,  so  as  to  distribute  the  im- 
perfections as  uniformly  as  possible  among  the 
different  intervals.  —  See  Temperament. 

8.  f  To  rule;  to  govern;  to  manage.  Spenser. 
Syn.—  See  ftUALiFY. 

f  TEM'P^R,  V.  n.    To  accord  ;  to  agree. 

Few  men  rightly  temper  witli  the  stars.  Shak. 

TEM'P^R,  n.  1.  Due  mixture  of  different  quali- 
ties or  components  ;  state  of  being  tempered- 

Health  itself  is  but  a  kind  of  temper,  gotten  and  preserved 
by  a  convenient  mixture  of  contraneties.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Constitution  or  natural  condition  of  body ; 
temperament.  Burnet. 

3.  Constitutional  frame  of  mind;  mental  dis- 
position or  constitution ;  humor. 

Remember  witli  what  mild 
And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard  and  judged.    Milton. 
From  nature  he  [Johnson]  had  received  an  uncouth  fipure, 
a  diaeased  constitution,  and  an  irritable  temper.      Macauloy. 

4.  Calmness  of  mind;  moderation;  equa- 
nimity ;  tranquillity  ;  composure. 

Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise, 

To  iall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise.  r<ype. 

5.  Middle  course  ;  mean  or  medium. 

The  present  clergy's  wishes  reach  no  further  than  that 
some  reasonable  temper  had  been  used,  instead  of  parinr 
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6.  State  to  which  metals,  particularly  steel, 
are  reduced,  in  respect  to  hardness  or  elasticity. 

These  needles  should  have  a  due  temper.         Sharp. 

7.  Tassion  ;  anger  ;  irritation. 

j^T-  This  sense  does  not  appear  to  be  authorized  by 
the  English  lexicographers,  except  some  of  the  re- 
cent ones,  as  Smart,  Craig,  &c.  But  the  word  is 
often  used  in  this  sense  in  the  United  States,  and 
sometimes  in  England,  as  in  the  following  passage  : 
"This  admission  favors  the  editor's  opinion  that 
Johnson,  when  the  first  ebullition  of  temper  had  sub- 
sided, felt  that  he  had  been  unreasonably  violent."  — 
.Tokn  W.  Croker. 

8.  An  alkaline  substance,  as  lime  in  the 
"West  Indies,  or  wood-ashes  in  Brazil,  used  in 
making  sugar,  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the 
cane-juice.  Simmonds. 

Syn.  — See  auALiXY,  Disposition. 
TEM'P^R-A-MENT,  n.      [L.  temperamentum  ;  It. 
§  Sp.  temperamento  ;  Fr.  temp^ament.] 

1.  Constitution;  state  with  respect  to  the 
mixture  of  constituents  or  ingredients ;  manner 
of  adaptation  of  component  parts. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  cold  in  proportion  to  the 
present  temperament  of  that  part  of  our  body  to  which  they 
are  applied.  Locke. 

Reduced  the  kingdom  to  its  just  state  and  temperament. 

Male. 

2.  +A  middle  term  reached  by  mutual  con- 
cession ;  compromise  ;  medium.    Milton,    Hale. 

3.  Mental  constitution ;  general  state,  frame, 
or  disposition  of  the  mind ;  temper. 

As  character  comprises  the  entire  sphere  of  the  educated 
will,  so  temperament  is  nothing  else  than  the  sum  of  our  nat- 
ural inclinationa  and  tendencies.  Feuchtersleben. 

4.  {Med.)  Natural  organization  of  body  ; 
bodily  constitution  ;  —  formerly  supposed  to  de- 
pend upon  the  mixture  of  four  humors  of  the 
body,  then  generally  admitted,  — blood,  lymph, 
bile,  and^  atrabilis  or  black  bile.  Dunglison. 

5.  {Mus.)  The  accommodation  or  adjustment 
of  the  imperfect  sounds,  by  transferring  a  part 
of  their  defects  to  the  more  perfect  ones,  in  or- 
der to  remedy,  in  some  degree,  the  false  inter- 
vals of  fixed-toned  instruments,  as  the  organ, 
harpsichord,  piano-forte,  &c.  Moore. 

Syn.  —  See  Temperature. 

TEM-P?R-A-MENT'AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  tem- 
perament;  constitutional,     [r.]  Browne. 

TEM'P^IR-ANCE,  n,  [L.  temperantia;  It.  tempe- 
ranza  ;  Sp.  temperancia  ;  Fr.  temperance.] 

1.  Moderation,  opposed  to  any  improper  in- 
dulgence, but  especially  to  drunkenness  and 
gluttony ;  sobriety  ;  soberness. 

Observe 
The  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  temperance  taught, 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st.  Milton. 

2.  Patience ;  calmness  ;  sedateness  ;  moder- 
ation of  passion ;  contentment. 

Ask  God  for  temperance,  that  'e  the  appliance  only 
"Whicli  your  disease  requires.  Shak. 

3.  t  Temperature. 

It  [the  island]  must  needs  be  of  subtle  and  delicate  temper- 
ance. Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Abstinence. 

t  TEM'P5R-AN-CY,  n.     Temperance.  Udal 

TEM'P^IR-ATE,  a.    [L.  temperatus ;  It.  temperato.] 

1.  Not  excessive  ;  moderate  in  degree  or  in- 
tensity.    '*  Use  a  temperate  heat."  Bacon, 

2.  Not  passionate ;  free  from  anger  or  excite- 
ment ;  sober ;  dispassionate  ;  calm. 

Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause 

Doth  want  example.  Shak. 

3.  Moderate  in  eating  and  drinking,  or  in 
self-indulgence  ;  abstemious.  Wiseman. 

Temperate  zone.     See  Zone, 
Syn.  —  See  Abstemious. 
TfiM'P^R-ATE,  V.  a.     To  temper,     [r.]        Pope. 

Tf:M'P?R-ATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  temperate  manner  ; 
moderately  ;  without  excess  :  — without  pas- 
sion ;  —  abstemiously  ;  without  self-indulgence. 

By  winds  that  temperately  blow, 

Tue  bark  should  pass  secure  and  slow.-         Addison. 

TEM'P^R-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
temperate;  moderateness.  Daniel. 

TEM'P^R-A-TiVE,  a.  [L.  temperativus  ;  It.  tem- 
perativo.]     Having  power  to  temper.  Granger. 

TEM'P^R-A-TURE,  n.  [L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  tempera- 
tura  ;  Fr.  temperature.] 

1.  Constitution  or  state  ;  due  mixture  of 
qualities  ;  composition  ;  quality. 


Memory  depends  upon  the  consistence  and  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  brain.  Watt». 

2.  f  Moderation  ;  freedom  from  passion. 

In  that  proud  port,  which  her  so  goodly  graceth, 

Most  goodly  temperature  you  may  descry.  Spenser. 

3.  That  modification  of  heat  which  is  per- 
ceptible to  the  senses,  or  can  be  measured  by 
the  thermometer  or  pyrometer;  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  body  relative  to  its  power  of  ex- 
citing the  sensation  of  heat  or  cold,  and  pro- 

%  ducing  expansion ;  the  energy  with  which  the 
heat  in  a  body  tends  to  transfer  itself  to  other 
bodies  ;  free  or  uncombined  heat ;  a  definite  de- 
gree of  sensible  heat.  Miller.  Henry. 
Syn. —  Temperature  is  applied  to  the  atmosphere  ; 
temperament  to  persons  or  animal  bodies.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  air;  a  man  of  sanguine,  lymphatic, 
choleric,  atrabilious,  or  melancholic  temperament. 

TEM'P^RED  (tem'perd),  p.  a.     1.  Disposed  as  to 

the  temper.     "  Ungently  tempered."  Shak. 

2.  {Mus.)  Regulated  as  to  pitch.        Dwight. 

TEM'P^R-ING,  n.  {Metallurgy.)  The  preparing 
of  steel  or  iron,  so  as  to  render  them  harder  or 
softer,  as  may  be  required,  and  which  is  effected 
by  heating  the  metal  and  cooling  it  more  or 
less  rapidly.  Davis. 

TEM'P^ST,  n.  [L.  tempestas,  a  season,  a  tem- 
pest;  tempu^,  time;  It.  te%ipesta;  Sp.  iempe- 
stad;  Fr.  iempete.  —  From  Gr.  reft,  the  root  of 
rifivu,  to  cut.     Wm.  Smith.] 

1.  A  violent  agitation  of  the  wind,  usually 
accompanied  with  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  hail, 
or  snow ;  a  violent  storm  ;  a  gale  ;  a  hurricane. 

"With  clouds  and  stonns 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  on  tempest  rolled. 
Thou  humblest  uature  with  thy  northern  blast.   27tomson. 

2.  A  violent  commotion ;  a  tumult ;  great 
perturbation ;  turmoil ;  disturbance. 

These  long  storms  and  tempests  of  wars.  Udal. 

The  tempest  in  my  mind 
Does  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Wind. 

t  TEM'P^ST,  V.  n,    [It.  tempestare ;  Fr.  tempiter.] 

1.  To  storm ;  to  be  tempestuous.         Sandys. 

2.  To  pour  a  tempest.  B.  Jonson. 
TEM'P?ST,  V.  a.     To  disturb  as  by  a  tempest,  [r.] 

The  huge  dolphin  tempesting  the  main.  Pope, 

TEM'PJIST-BEAT'EN  (-he'tn),  a.  Beaten  by  a 
tempest  or  by  storms.  Dryaen. 

fT^M-PES'TJVE,  a.  [L.  tempestivus;  It.  S^  Sp. 
tempestivo.]     Seasonable;  timely.  Scott. 

t  T:pM-PES'TIVE-LY,  ad.  Seasonably.  Burton. 
t  TEM-P^S-Tiv'l-TY,  n.  [L.  tempestivitas.]    Sea- 

sonableness ;  timeliness.  Browne. 

TEM'P^ST-TOST,  a.     Tost  or  driven  about  by  a 

tempest,  as  a  ship.  Shak. 

T^M-PEST'y-OUS  (tem-pest'yu-us),  a.     [L.  tem- 

pestuosus ;  It.  tempestoso  ;  Fir.  tempSfueux.] 

1.  Abounding  in  tempests  ;  very  stormy  or 
windy.    "  High  tempestuous  gusts."  Shak. 

2.  Turbulent ;  tumultuous  ;  impetuous. 
Tempestuovs  fortune  hath  spent  all  her  spite.        SpeTiser, 

T^M-PEST'y-OUS-LY,  ad.  Turbulently  ;  as  in  a 
tempest ;  tumultuously  ;  impetuously.    Milton, 

T^M-PEST'y-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
tempestuous  or  stormy.  Clarke. 

T:eM'PLAR,  n.  1.  One  of  a  religious  military 
order  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  nine  French  knights  for  the  protec- 
tion of  pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  and 
afterwards  having  for  its  chief  object  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  P.  Cyc. 
fl®=-  The  Templars  took  their  name  from  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  near  which  they  were  at  first  housed. 
They  increased  rapidly  in  numbers  and  power,  and 
for  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  formed 
the  most  renowned  Christian  troops  that  fought 
against  the  Intidele  in  tlie  East,  They  extended  over 
all  Europe,  although,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Chris- 
tiana from  Palestine  in  1192,  Cyprus  became  their  prin- 
cipal seat.  They  were  finally  broken  up  by  Philip 
IV.  of  France,  and  Pope  Clement  V.,  in  1312.  They 
were  called  also  Knishts  Templars^  Knights  of  the 
Temple,  and  Soldiery  of  the  Temple.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  Student  at  law  ;  —  so  called  from  an  inn 
of  court,  established  in  the  Temple,  a  house  in 
London,  which  anciently  belonged  to  the 
Knights  Templars.     [England.]  Pope, 

TEM'PLATE,n.    {Arch.)  A  templet.    Tomlinson. 

TEM'PLE  (tSm'pl),  7i.     [L.templum;  It.  tempioi 
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Sp.  temph  ;  Fr.  temple.  —  From  Gr.  w^,  —  the 
root  of  rifivbi,  to  cut.] 

_  1.  A  place  or  a  building  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  some  heathen  deity. 

JS®"The  structure  to  which  this  term  is  applied  is 
of  comparatively  modern  date,  for  the  earliest  kind 
of  temples  were  open  spots  with  a  rude  alt.ir  of  earth 
and  stones.  The  Celtic  temples  were  generally  circles 
of  rude  stones.  Those  of  Egypt  were  formed  by  mas- 
sive walls  and  columns,  and  enclosed  one,  two,  or 
more  open  courts.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  temples  were  tliose  of  the  Parthenon 
(to  Minerva)  at  Atliens,  of  Diana  atEphesus,  of  Apol- 
lo at  Delphi,  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  of  Venus  at  Pa- 
phos  and  at  Cythera,  and  that  of  the  Capitoline  Jupi- 
ter at  Rome.     Brande.     Britton. 

2.  The  building  erected  for  the  worship  of 
God  by  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  and  since  sev- 
eral times  renewed ;  —  emphatically  denomi- 
nated the  Temple.  Brande, 

3.  The  Jewish  tabernacle,    [r.]     1  Sam,  i.  9. 

il^The  Hebrews  before  Solomon  could  not  prop- 
erly be  said  to  have  had  a  temple;  yet  they  did  not 
scruple  by  the  temple  to  describe  the  tabernacle.  Col- 
met, 

4.  A  building  dedicated  to  Christian  worship ; 
a  church. 

What  though  he  made  a  temple,  God's  house?       Chaticer. 

5.  One  of  the  two  English  inns  of  court, 
called  the  Inner  Temple  and  the  Middle  Temple. 

j^"  They  were  so  called,  because  anciently  occu- 
pied as  the  residence  of  the  Knights  Templars,  on  the 
suppression  of  which  order  they  were  purchased  by 
some  professors  of  the  common  law,  and  converted 
into  inns  of  court.  They  are  called  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple,  in  relation  to  Essex  House,  which  was 
also  a  part  of  the  house  of  tiie  Templars,  and  called 
the  Outer  I'emple,  because  situated  without  Temple 
Bar.     Lond.  Eiicy. 

Syn.  —  See  Church. 

TEM'PLE  (tem'pl),  n.  [L.  tempus,  time  ;  It.  tem- 
pia,  temples  ;  Fr,  tempe.~\  {A?iat.)  A  depres- 
sion on  each  side  of  the  head,  between  the  fore- 
head and  the  eye  anteriorly  and  the  ear  posteri- 
orly :  —  usually  in  the  plural.  Dunglison. 
jeeg=  The  word  is  said  to  he  derived  from  the  Latin 
tempus,  time,  because  in  this  part  the  hair  first  begins 
to  turn  white,  and  to  indicate  age.     Dunglison. 

t  TEM'PLE,  -v.  u.  To  erect  a  temple  to,  or  in 
honor  of.  Feltham. 

TEM'PL^T,  n.     {Arch,)  1.  A  pattern-plate  used 

by   artisans,    especially   for  the    formation    of 

curved  works.  Tomlinson, 

2.  A  piece  of  timber  or  of  stone  laid  under  a 

beam  or  girder  to  distribute  the  weight.  Brande. 

TEM'POy  n.    [It.]    {Mas.)  Time.  Moore. 

TEM'PO-RAL,  a.  {L.  temporalis  ;  It.  temporale; 
Sp,  teinporal ;  Fr.  temporel.'] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  measured  by,  time  ;  en- 
during for  a  time;  —  opposed  to  eternal. 

All  things  which  beneath  the  moon  have  being 

Are  temporal,  nnd  subject  to  decay.  Spenser. 

2.  Pertaining  to  this  world,  or  to  this  life  ; 
secular ;  —  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  and  to  spir- 
itual.    "  Temporal  power."  Swift. 

Temporal  augment,  (Greek  Oram.)    See  AUGMENT. 

Syn.  —  See  Secular. 

t£m'PO-RAL,  a.  [L.  temporalis;  Fr.  temporal] 
Placed  at,  or  relating  to,  the  temples.  '*  Tem- 
poral hone."     "  Temporal  muscle."  Dunglison. 

TEM'PO-RAL,  n.  Any  thing  temporal ;  a  secular 
possession.  Rogers. 

TEM-PO-RAL'I-TY,  ft- ;    pi.  TEMPORALITIES.       [L. 

femporalitus,  present  custom ;  >Fr.  temporalite .1 

1.  {Eng.  Law.)  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
temporary ;  —  opposed  to  perpetuity. Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  t-The  laity.  Sir  T.  More. 

3.  pL  The  revenues,  tenements,  &c.,  of  bish- 
ops, with  which  their  churches  are  endowed,  or 
permitted  to  be  endowed,  by  the  sovereign,  and 
in  virtue  of  which  they  become  barons  and  lords 
of  Parliament ;  secular  possessions.  5^(?/c5^o»e- 

TEM'PO-RAL-LY,  ad.  With  respect  to  time,  or 
to  this  life.     '''Temporally  happy.'*  .South. 

TEM'PO-RAL-NESS,  ft.  Quality  of  being  tem- 
poral'; se'cularity;  worldliness.    [r.]     Cotgrave. 

T£M'PO-RAL-TY,  ft.     Temporality,    [r.]       Udal. 

t  TEM-PO-RA'Njp-OfjS,  a.  [L.  temporaneus.) 
Temporary.  Martin.     HaUywelL 


TEM'PO-RA-RI-LY,  ad.     For  a  time. 


Godwin. 


TEM'PO-RA-R|-NESS,  it.  The  state  of  being 
temporary.  Johnson, 

TEM'PO-RA-RY,  u.  [L.  temporarlus ;  tempus,  a 
time ;  It.  §  Sp,  temporario ;  Fr.  te7nporaire.'] 
Lasting  only  for  a  limited  time  ;  not  of  long  du- 
ration ;  not  permanent ;  transitory.  Barrow. 
Syn. —  Temporary  characterizes  that  which  lasts 
only  for  a  time,  and  is  opposed  to  permanent;  transi- 
tory, that  which  is  liable  soon  to  pass  away ;  transient, 
that  which  is  of  only  momentary  duration.  A  tempo- 
rary measure  or  office  ;  a  transitory  pleasure  ;  a  tran- 
sient or  momentary  feeling  or  view  ;  fleeting  days. 

TEM-PO-R?-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  temporizing. 

Charges  of  temporization  and  compliance.  Johnson. 

TEM'PQ-RIZE,  V.  ft.  [It.  temporeggiare  \  Sp.  tem- 
porizar;  Fr.  temporiserJ]     \i.  temporized  ;  pp. 

TEMPORIZING,  TEMPORIZED.] 

1.  To  delay  ;  to  procrastinate  ;  to  wait. 

"Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  hours.  Shak. 

2.  To  comply  with  times  and  occasions ;  to 
conform  to  circumstances: — to  trim. 

They  might  their  grievance  inwardly  complain. 

But  outwardly  they  needs  must  temporize.        Daniel. 

3.  t  To  comply;  to  be  influenced. 

The  dauphin  is  too  wilful  opposite, 

And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties.  Skak. 

TEM'PO-RIZ-^R,  ft.    [Fr.  temporiseur.']    One  who 
temporizes  or  complies  with  the  time  or  occa- 
sion ;  a  trimmer  ;  a  timeserver.  Surton. 
Syn.  —  See  Timeserver. 

TEM'PO-RIZ-ING,  p.  a.  Complying  with  the  time 
or  occasion;  timeserving. 

TEM'PO-RIZ-ING,  ft.  A  yielding  to,  or  compli- 
ance with,  the  time  or  occasion.  Holland. 

TEM'PO-RIZ-JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  temporizing  man- 
ner ;  by  temporizing.  Clarke. 

TEM'P0-R6-PA'CIAL  (-sh?l),  a.  [L.  tempus, 
temporis,  the  temples,  and  fades,  the  face.] 
(Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  temple  and  to  the  face. 
'*  Temporo-facial  nerves."  Dunglison. 

TEMPT  (t6mt),  V.  a.  [L.  tento,  tempto,  to  try,  to 
tempt ;  tendo  (Gr.  tuvid),  to  stretch ;  It.  tentare ; 
Sp,  tentar ;  Fr.  te^iter."]  [i.  tempted  ;  pp.  tempt- 
ing, TEMPTED.] 

1.  To  try  ;  to  prove ;  to  put  to  trial ;  to  test. 
*'  God  did  tempt  Abraham."  Gen.  xxii.  1. 

He  ataid  his  hand,  and  gan  himself  advise 

To  prove  his  sense,  and  tempt  her  feigned  truth.    Spenser. 

2.  To  attempt;  to  venture  on;  to  essay. 

Ere  leave  be  given  to  tempt  the  nether  skies.        Dryden. 

3.  To  entice  or  solicit  to  ill ;  to  incite  by  pre- 
senting inducements  of  pleasure  or  advantage. 

Every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own 

lust  and  enticed.  James  i.  14. 

My  Lady  Grey  tempts  him  to  this  harsh  extremity.    Shak. 

4.  To  provoke  ;  to  incite  ;  to  instigate. 

7'empt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair.  Dryden. 

5.  To  solicit  or  draw;  to  induce;  to  allure. 

still  his  strength  concealed. 
Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  fall.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Allure,  Try. 

TEMPT- A-BIL'I-TY  (t6mt-&-bire-te),  ft.  The  (qual- 
ity of  being  temptable.  Coleridge. 

TEMPT'A-BLE  (temt'?-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
tempted;  liable  to  temptation.  Swift. 

T^MP-TA'TION  (tem-ta'shun),  ft.  [L.  tentaiio ; 
It.  tentazione  ;  Sp.  tentacion  ;  Fr.  tentation.] 

1.  The  act  of  tempting,  or  the  state  of  being 
tempted  ;  enticement  or  solicitation  to  evil. 
*'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.'*  Lcrd's  Prayer. 

AH  temptation  to  transgress  repel.  Milton. 

When  . .  .  you  are  led  into  temptations,  prayer  is  the  thread 

'    to  bring  you  out  of  this  labyrintn.  Duppa. 

2.  That  by  which  one  is  tempted ;  allurement. 


Dare  to  be  great  without  a  guilty  crown ; 
View  it,  and  lay  the  bright  temptation  down. 

Syn,  —  See  Allurement. 


Dryden. 


TJEIMP-TA'TION-LBSS,  a.  Having  no  tempta- 
tion or  motive,     [r.]  Hammond. 

T^MP-TA'TIOUS  (-shus),  a.  That  temp'^s;  tempt- 
ing.    [Local,  Eng,]  Wright, 

T^MPT'pR  (temt'er),  n.  One  who  tempts  ;  one 
who  solicits  or  entices  to  ill ;  — emphatically  the 
infernal  solicitor  to  evil ;  Satan. 


The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most?  Skak. 

She 's  now  the  tempter  to  ensnare  his  heart.     Dryden. 
To  this  high  mountain's  top  the  tempter  brought 
Our  Saviour.  Milton. 

TEMPT'JNG  (tgmt'jng),^.  cs.    That  tempts.    Shak. 

TEMPT'JNG-LY  (t6mt'jng-l§),  ad.     So  as  to  tempt 
or  entice  ;  enticingly.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 


The  quality  or  state  of 
Clarke. 


TEMPT'ING-N£SS,  ft, 

being  tempting. 

T^MPT'RJPSS  (tgm'tres),  •«.  She  that  tempts.  Ford. 

t£msE  (tSms),  ft.  [Fr.  tamis ;  tamiser,  to  sift.] 
A  sieve  ;  —  written  also  temSy  and  tempse.  [Ob- 
solete, or  Local,  Eng.]  Tusser.     Todd, 

TEMSE  (terns),  a.     Sifted;  as,  "  TeOTse-bread." 
T£mSE'-BREAD  (tems'bred),      }  ^,    Bread  made 
TEMSED'-BREAD  (tfimst'brgd),  >  of    finely-sifted 
flour,     [it.]  South.     Bailey, 

t  TEM'U-LENCE,    )  „,  [L.  ^emw^en^/o.]  Drunken- 
t  TEM^U-LEN-CY,  >  ness  ;  inebriation.  BuUokar, 

t  T:EM'y-LENT,  a.  [L.  temulentus.']  Inebriated  ; 
intoxicated;  drunk.  Bailey, 

t  TEM'y-LENT-JVE,  a.    Drunken.  Junius, 

TEN,  a.  [M.  Goth,  taihun ;  A.  S.  tyn,  ten ; 
Frs.  tian;  Dut.  tien;  Old  Ger.  zehun,  zin;  Ger. 
zehn;  Dan.  ti;  Sw.  tio  ;  Icel.  tin.  —  Gr.SfKa; 
L.  decem ;  It.  dieci  ;  Sp,  diez  ;  Fr.  dix.  —  The 
origin  of  Ger.  zehen,  zehn,  L.  decem,  is  best  ex- 
plained by  the  Old  Ger.  and  M.  Goth,  tai  hund 
or  hend;  that  is,  the  old  article  thai,  the,  and 
hand,  hend,  hands,  both  the  hands  or  ten  fin- 
gers, by  which  they  numbered  or  counted,  as 
children  still  do.  Jcikel.  —  Tooke  thinks  it  is 
the  past  participle  of  A.  S.  tynan,  to  enclose,  to 
encompass.  He  observes,  "  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that,  all  numeration  was  origi- 
nally performed  by  the  fingers,  the  usual  resort 
of  the  ignorant,  for  the  number  of  the  fingers  is 
still  the  utmost  extent  of  numeration.  The 
hands  doubled,  closed,  shut  in,  include  and  con- 
clude all  number,  and  might  therefore  well  be 
denominated  tyn  or  ten."'}  Nine  and  one  ;  twice 
five. 

ij®=-  Ten  is  a  proverbial  number,  used  indefinitely 
for  a  great  many  ;  as,  "Ten  times  the  gift."    Dryden. 

TEN,  n.     1.  The  number  of  nine  and  one.    Shak. 
2.  A  symbol  representing  ten  units  ;  as  10. 

II  TEN-A-Bil/I-TY,  «.     Tenableness.         Forster. 

II  TEN'A-BLE  [t6n'?i-bl,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  Sm.  R, 

Wb.  ;  te'n^i-bl,  S.  Ja.  Nares],  a.  [Fr.  tenable  ; 
tenir  (L.  teneo),  to  hold.]  That  may  be  held, 
maintained,  or  defended ;  defensible. 

The  town  was  strong  of  itself,  and  wanted  no  industry  to 
fortify  and  make  it  tenable.  Bacon. 

^g^  "  The  quantity  of  c,  in  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word,  and  its  relatives  tenet,  tenor,  and  tenure,  is  one 
of  the  most  puzzling  difficulties  of  pronunciation. 
How  differently  this  letter  is  pronounced  by  different 
speakers,  may  be  gathered  from  a  view  of  those  ortho- 
epists  who  have  marked  the  quantity  of  the  vowels :  — 

Sheridan,  te'na-ble,        te'net,        ten'or,        te'nure. 

Kenrick,  ten'a-ble,        ten'et,        ten'or,       ten'ure. 

Nares,  te'na-ble,         ten'or,       ten'ure. 

Ash,  te'na-ble,        te'net,        ten'or,        ten'ure. 

Scott,  ton'a-ble,        te'net,        ten'or,        te'nure. 

J£ntick,  te'na-ble,        ten'et,        ten'or,        ten'ure. 

Perru,  ten'a-ble,        ten'et,        ten'or,        ten'ure. 

W.  Johnston,     te'na-ble,        te'net,        ten'or,        te'nure. 

Buchanan,         ten'a-ble,         ten'or,        ten'ure. 

Fni,  te'na-ble,        ten'et,        ten'or,       te'nure. 

Smith,  te'net,  

Elphinston,  ten'or.  

"  From  this  survey  of  our  dictionaries,  we  find 
them  uniform  only  in  the  word  tenor.  They  are 
nearly  equally  divided  on  the  word  tenet;  and,  if 
similitude  were  to  decide,  it  would  be  clearly  in  favor 
of  the  short  vowel,  in  this  word  as  well  as  in  tenor. 
They  are  both  Latin  words,  and  both  have  the  vowel 
short  in  the  original.  This,  however,  is  no  reason, 
with  those  who  understand  the  analogy  of  English 
pronunciation,  (for  tremor,  minor,  &;c.,  have  the  first 
vowel  short  in  Latin,)  but  it  sufficiently  shows  the 
partiality  of  the  ear  to  the  short  vowel  in  words  of 
this  form,  as  is  evident  in  the  word  tenant.^*    Walker, 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  tenable,  tenet,  and  tenure,  by  the  principal 
English  orthoepists  subsequent  to  Walker  :  — 


Ten'a-ble 

Te'na-ble 

Ten'et 

Te'net 

S. 

S. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

p. 
p. 
p. 

J. 
J. 

J. 

B. 
E. 
E. 

F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

Ja. 

Ja. 
Ja. 

K. 

K. 
K. 

Sm. 
Sm. 
Sm. 

X. 
B. 

R. 

Wb. 

Wb. 

Ten'ure 

Te'nure 

Wb. 

I  TEN'A-BLE-N£SS,  n.     Tenability. 


Ash, 


A    E    I    O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  C,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  IT,  Y,  obscure;   pAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HEIR,  HER; 
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TENDRAC 


T^N'ACE,  n.  In  whist,  the  possession  by  a 
player  of  the  best  and  third-best  cards,  he  being 
the  last  player,  and  the  opponent  being  obliged 
to  lose  the  last  trick,  whatever  card  of  the  suit 
may  be  played.  Hoyle. 

T^-NA'CIOUS  (t^-na'shys),  a.  [h.tenax,  tenacis  ; 
teneOj  to  hold  ;  It.  tenace  ;  Sp.  tenaz ;  Fr.  tenaceJ] 

1.  Holding  fast  or  tight;  —  used  with  of. 

The  bndger  is  eaid  to  be  bo  tenacioiis  q/*  his  bite,  that  he 

will  not  give  over  hia  hold  till  lie  feels  his  teeth  meet  and  the 

boue  crack.  Howell. 

He  is  tenacious  of  his  own  property.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Able  to  retain  ;  retaining;  retentive. 

The  memory  in  some  is  very  tenacious.  Locke. 

3.  Adhesive  or  cohesive  ;  glutinous  ;  viscous. 

The  wax  is  a  ductile,  tenacious  paste.  Paley. 

4.  Niggardly  ;  close-fisted.  Ainsworth. 

5.  Obstinate ;  stubborn  ;  opinionative.  Roget. 

Tp-NA'CIOUS-Ly  (te-na'slius-le),  ad.  In  a  tena- 
cious manner ;  adhesively.  Glani 

TJP-NA'CIOUS-NESS  (te-na'shua-n6s),  /t.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  tenacious ;  tenacity.  Search. 

T^-NAy'I-TY  (te-nSs'e-te),  zi.  [L.  tenacitas  ;  It. 
tenacity. ;  iSp.  tenacldad ;  Fr.  tenacite.']  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  tenacious;  adhe- 
siveness or  cohesiveness.  Browne. 

TE-J^Ac'u-LtfM,  n.  \Xj.,  an  instrument  for 
Jiolding.^  {Surff.)  An  instrument  consisting  of 
a  fine  hook  attached  to  a  handle,  which  is 
thrust  through  the  parietes  of  a  blood-vessel,  to 
draw  it  out,  so  as  to  be  tied.  Dunglison. 

f  TEN'A-CY,  n.  [Low  L.  tenacia ;  from  L.  teneo, 
to  hold.]  '  Tenacity  ;  tenaciousness.      Barrow. 

TEJSfAILLE  (t^-nal'),  n.  [Fr.,  a  pair  of  tongs,  a 
tenaille;  tenir  (L.  teneo)^  to  hold.]  {Fort.)  A 
low  work  in  the  ditch  between  two  bastions, 
covering  the  curtain.  Stocqueler. 

TEJVMILLOJ^  (te-nal'yon),  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A 
kind  of  outwork  formerly  appended  to  the 
ravelin.  Stocqueler. 

TEN'AN-CV,  «.  [Low  L.  tenentia;  L.  teneo,  to 
hold  ;  Sp.  tenencia.'\  {Law.)  State  of  a  tenant ; 
the  holding,  or  the  mode  of  holding,  an  estate  : 
—  in  old  English  law,  a  house  of  habitation,  or 
a  place  to  live  in,  held  of  another.  Burrill. 

TEN' ANT,  n.    [Fr.,  from  tenir  (L.  teneo),  to  hold.] 

1.  {Laio.)  One  who  holds  or  possesses  lands 
or  tenements  by  any  kind  of  title,  either  in  fee, 
for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will ;  one  who  has  tem- 
porary possession  and  use  of  lands  or  tenements 
which  are  the  property  of  another;  —  the  cor- 
relative of  landlord.  Burrill. 

His  cheerful  tenants  bless  their  yearly  toil. 

Yet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  the  soil.  Pope, 

2.. One  having  possession  of  any  place;  a 
dweller;  an  occupant;  a  resident. 

The  bear,  rough  tenant  of  these  shades.  Thomson. 

Tenant  in  capite,  (Feudal  &  Old  Eno-,  Law.)  tenant 
in  chief;  one  who  held  immediately  under  the  king, 
in  right  of  his  crown  and  dignity. —  Tenant  by  the 
curtesy,  (Law.)  owe  who,  on  the  deatli  of  liis  wife 
seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  after  having  hy  her 
issue  born  alive  and  capable  of  inheriting  her  estate, 
holds  the  lands  and  tenements  for  the  term  of  his 
life.  After  the  birth  of  the  issue,  and  before  the  death 
of  the  wife,  he  is  called  tenant  by  the  curtesy  initiate  ; 
after  the  death  of  the  wife,  tenant  by  the  curtesy  con- 
summate. —  Tenant  in  dower,  a  woman  who  holds  the 
third  part  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  which  her 
deceased  husband  was  seized,  for  the  term  of  her  life, 
as  her  dower,  Burrill. 

TEN'ANT,  V.  a.      H.  TENANTED  ;  pp.  TENANTING, 

TENANTED.]     To  hold  or  occupy  as  a  tenant. 

Sir  Roper's  estate  is  tenanted  by  persons  who  have  served 
him,  or  his  ancestors.  Addison. 

TEN'ANT-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  held  or  occu- 
pied by  a  tenant ;  fit  to  be  tenanted.     Suckling, 

TEN'ANT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  tenan table.  Ash. 

TEN' ANT-LESS,  a.     Having  no  tenant. 

Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless.  Shak. 

TEN'ANT-RY,  n.  1.  The  body  of  tenants ;  ten- 
ants* collectively.  Knox, 

2.  Tenancy  ;  the  state  of  a  tenant.       Ridley, 


TEN' ANT-SOUL,  n. 


A  soul  occupying  the  body. 
Watts. 


Shak. 
Shak. 


TfiNCH,  n.  [L.  ^  It.  tin- 
ca."]  {Ick.)  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Tinea,  allied  to  the 
carp,  but  having  smaller 
scales,  and  a  shorter  dor- 
sal fin.     Yarrell. 

TEND,  V.  a.    [L.  attendo.  —  Tench. 

Contracted  from  attend.']  [i.  tended  ;  pp.  tend- 
ing, TENDED.] 

1.  To  watch ;  to  guard  ;  to  protect ;  to  attend ; 
to  accompany ;  to  take  care  of. 

He  led  a  rural  life,  and  had  command 
O'er  all  the  shepherds  who  about  those  vales 
Tended  their  numerous  flocks.  Dryden. 

Jeoly  had  been  sick  for  three  months;  in  all  which  time  I 
tended  him  ...  as  if  he  had  been  my  brother.  Dampier. 

2.  To  be  attentive  to  ;  to  mind. 

Unsucked  of  lamb  or  kid  that  tend  their  play.         Milton. 

3.  (Nant.)  To  turn  or  swing  round,  as  a  ves- 
sel, when  at  single  anchor,  or  moored  by  the 
head  in  a  tide-way,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
flood  or  ebb.  Mar.  Diet. 

4.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  To  tender.  Cowell. 

TEND,  V.  n.     [From  attend.'] 

1.  To  attend  ;  to  wait ;  to  be  attendant. 

Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous  knights 
That  tend  upon  my  lather? 
Threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps. 

2.  f  To  await;  to  expect. 

The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help; 

The  associates  tend.  Shak. 

3.  To  attend ;  to  mind  ;  —  followed  by  to. 

2'end  to  the  master's  whistle.  Shak, 

TEND,  V.  n,  [Gr.  TfiKw,  to  stretch  ;  L.  tendo,  to 
extend,  to  tend ;  It.  tendere,  to  tend ;  Fr.  tendrc] 

1,  To  move  in  a  certain  direction  ;  to  incline. 

To  these  abodes  our  fleet  Apollo  sends; 

Here  Dardanus  was  bom,  and  hither  tends.      Dryden. 

2.  To  be  directed  to  any  end,  aim,  or  purpose. 

The  laws  of  our  religion  tend  to  the  universal  happiness  of 
mankind.  iHllotson. 

Many  times,  that  which  we  ask  would,  if  it  should  be 
granted,  be  worse  for  us,  and  perhaps  tend  to  our  destruc- 
tion. Hammond, 

fTEN'DANCE,  n.  1.  Attendance;  care;  state 
of  expectation.     "  So  long  tendance."    Spenser. 

2.  Persons  in  attendance ;  attendants. 

His  lobbies  fill  with  tendance.  Shak. 

3.  The  act  of  tending;  care;  oversight. 

They  at  her  coming  sprung, 
And,  touched  by  her  fair  tendance,  gladlier  grew.    Milton. 

t  TEN'D^NCE,  n.     Tendency.  Harris. 

TEN'D^N-CY,  n.  The  act  of  tending;  inclina- 
tion; propensity;  direction  ;  drift;  aim  ;  course. 

The  tendencies  and  inclinations  of  body  and  spirit.        Watts. 

These  opinions  are  of  so  little  moment,  that,  like  motes  in 

the  sun,  tiicir  tendencies  are  little  noticed.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Inclination  denotes  the  first  movement 
towards  an  object ;  tendency,  a  continued  inclination. 
Inclination  or  tendency  to  good  or  evil  ;  propensity  to 
evil  ;  tendency  of  an  opinion  ;  inclination  of  a  person  ; 
drift  of  a  discourse  ;  aim  of  an  author;  direction  of 
affairs  ;  course  of  events  }  free  or  full  scope. 

TEN'D^R,  a.  [Gr.  riprjv  ;  rfi'pw  (L.  tero),  to  rub, 
to  wear  away  ;  L.  tener ;  It.  tenero  ;  Sp:  tierno  ; 
Fr.  tendre.  — "W".  tyner.] 

1.  Easily  impressed, broken,  or  injured;  soft; 
not  firm  or  strong.  *'  The  tender  grass."  Miltoji. 

To  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste  ground,  and  to  cause  the 
bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth.  Job  xxxviii.  27. 

2.  Easily  pained  ;  very  sensible  to  pain. 

Our  bodies  are  not  naturally  more  (ejirfer  thon  our  faces; 
but,  bv  being  less  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  less  able 
to  endure  it.  VEstrange. 

3.  Delicate;  effeminate;  not  hardy  ;  soft. 

The  tender  and  delicate  among  you.      Deut.  xxviii.  59. 

Their  minds  were  so  mollified  .  . .  that  they  forgot  their 

former  fierceness,  and  became  most  lender.  Spenffa: 

4.  Young;  weak;  feeble  ;  as,  '*  Tender  age." 

Infant  minds  their  tender  voices  try.  Coicley. 

5.  Susceptible  of  the  softer  passions,  as  love 
or  pity  ;  compassionate  ;  kind  ;  sympathetic  ; 
pitiful;  affectionate;  —  gentle;  mild;  lenient. 

The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  itnrfer  mercies  are  over 
'  "  '  Fs.  cxlv.  9. 


all  his  works. 


Your  tears  a  heart  of  flint 

Might  tender  make.  Spenser. 

6.  Expressive  of  the  softer  passions. 

Oft  would  his  voice  the  silent  valley  charm, 

Till  lowing  oxen  broke  the  tender  song.  Hammond. 

7.  Exciting  kind  concern  or  regard;  precious. 

Hie  life  's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul.  Shak. 

8.  Careful  not  to  injure  ;  —  used  with  of. 

As  I  have  been  tender  of  every  particular  person's  reputa- 
tion, so  I  have  taken  care  not  to  give  offence.  Tillotson. 


9.  Apt  to  cause  pain  ;  difficult  to  treat  of. 

In  things  that  arc  tender  and  unpleasing,  break  the  ice  by 
some  whose  words  are  of  less  weight.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Affectionate. 

TfiN'D^R,  V.  a.  [L.  tendo;  Fr.  tendre. —  See 
Tend.]  \i.  tendered;  pp.  tendering,  ten- 
dered.] 

1.  To  offer;  to  present  for  acceptance. 

I  crave  no  more  than  whatyour  highness  offered; 

Nor  will  you  tender  less.  Shak. 

2.  t  To  hold  ;  to  esteem  ;  to  regard ;  to  value. 
"  Tender  yourself  more  dearly."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Offer. 
TfiND'^R,  n.     1.     One  who  tends  ;  an  attendant. 

2.  A  car  or  wagon  attached  to  a  locomotive- 
engine,  and  conveying  fuel  and  yv^tQX.Simmonds. 

3.  An  offer  ;  a  proposal  for  acceptance. 

Thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life-  Shak. 

Our  tenderB  of  duty  every  now  and  then  miscarry.  Addison. 

4.  That  •which  is  offered,  as  money.  "In 
France,  silver  is  the  legal  tender.''*     Simtnonds. 

5.  {Naut.)  A  small  vessel  that  attends  on  a 
larger  one,  to  supply  her  with  stores,  convey 
intelligence,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

6.  .(//CTH'.)  An  offer  of  a  sum  of  money  in 
satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  claim,  by  producing 
and  showing  the  amount  to  the  creditor,  or 
party  claiming,  and  expressing  verbally  a  will- 
ingness to  pay  it.  Burrill. 

Tender  of  issue,  (Law.)  a  form  of  words  in  a  plead- 
ing, by  which  a  party  offers  to  refer  the  question  raised 
upon  it  to  the  iippropriate  mode  of  decision.     Burrill. 

TEN'D^R-HEART'jpD,  a.  Of  a  soft,  compassion- 
ate disposition;  affectionate;  compassionate; 
kind;  gentle. 

Be  ye  . . .  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as 
God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you.  Eph,  iv.  32. 

TEN'DjpR-HEAKT'^D-LY,  ad.  "With  compas- 
sion ;  compassionately.*  Scott, 

TEN'Dea-HEART'jpD-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  tender-hearted  ;  a  tender  or  compassion- 
ate disposition,  Shencood. 

fTEN'D^R-HEFT'^D,  a.  Moved  or  heaving 
with  tenderness  ;  tender-hearted.  Shak. 

TEN'DeR-LtNG,  n.     1.  One  made  tender  by  too 

much  kindness  ;  a  fondling.  Harrison. 

2.  The  first  horns  of  a  deer.  Johnson. 

TEN'DJJR-LOJN,  n.  A  tender  part  of  beef  situated 
immediately  over  the  kidneys.  Wyman. 

TEN'D5;R-LY,  ad.  In  a  tender  manner;  mildly  ; 
gently.     "  Take  her  up  tenderly."  Hood, 

TEN'DjpR-MIND'^D,  «.     Compassionate.     Shak. 


TEN'DJPR-MOUTHED    (-mouthd),  a, 
tender  mouth,  as  a  horse. 


Having  a 
Clarke. 


TEN'D^R-NESS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  tender  ;  susceptibility  of  impression. 

The  hardness, "  iendcmcsf,  moisture,  or  dryness  of  the 
fibres  [of  flesh].  Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  state  of  being  easily  hurt;  soreness. 
'*The  tenderness  of  a  wound."  Bentley, 

3.  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions;  — 
compassion  ;  kindness ;  affection ;  benevolence  ; 
love  ;  gentleness  ;  mildness  ;  humanity. 

"With  what  a  graceful  tendemena  lie  lovesl  Addison. 

She  did,  with  singular  care  and  tendei-neits,  intend  the  edu- 
cation of  Philip  and  Margaret.  Jiacon. 

4.  Cautious  care  ;  caution ;  carefulness. 

A  great  tenderness  of  reputation.        Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

5.  Softness  or  pathos  of  expression. 

The  tenderness  of  Otway.  Shenstone. 

Syn. —  See  Affection,  Benevolence,  Love, 
Mildness. 

TEND'ING,  n.     Inclination;  drift;  tendency.  Sm. 

TEN'Dr-NOCs,  a.  [It.  5,  Sp.  tendinoso  ;  Fr.  ten- 
dineux.]  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  consist- 
ing of,  tendons  ;  sinewy.  "  Nervous  and  ten- 
dinous parts."  Wiseman. 

t  TEND'M^NT,  n.     Attendance  ;  care.    Bp.  Hall. 

TEN'DON,  n.  [Gr.  rhtiiv ;  rdvta  (L.  tendo),  to 
stretch,  to  extend ;  It.  tendine ;  Sp.  <S:  Fr.  ten^n.] 
{Anat.)  A  white  cord  composed  of  very  close 
parallel  fibres,  attached  at  one  end  to  a  bone, 
and,  at  the  other,  to  a  muscle  ;  a  sinew. 

The  tendons  must  be  considered  as  so  many  cords  for  trans- 
mitting the  motion  of  muscles  to  the  bones,  Dunglison, 

Smellie, 


TEN 'DRAG,  n.     [Fr.]     See  Tenuec. 


m!eN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  RtJLE.— 9,  9,  9,  g,  soft;   £,  6,  £,  g,  hard;    §  as  z ;    ^  as  gz.— THIS,  this. 
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TfiN'DRlL,  n.  [Fr.  tmdron;  tenir  (L.  teneo),  to 
hold.]  (Bo<.)  A  thread-shaped  part,  or  slender 
hranch,  resemhling  a  runner,  but  used  for 
climbing.  Gray. 

fl®=  "  It  ia  cither  a  branch,  as  in  the  Virginia 
creeper,  or  a  part  of  a  loaf,  aa  in  the  pea."     Gray. 

TiSN'DRlL,  a.  Clasping  or  climbing  by  a  tendril, 
or  as  by  a  tendril.     "  JVndnV  hops.  Dyer. 

TEN'DRY,  n.     An  offer ;  a  tender,    [r.]    Heylin. 

tT^l-NiSu'RI-COSE,  a.  [L.  tenebricosus.}  Ten- 
ebrous ;  dark  ;  gloomy.  Bailey. 

TfiN-p-BRIF'(C,  a.  [L.  tenebrtB,  darkness,  and 
facio^  to  make.]     Causing  darkness.       Burns. 

Ti5N-5-BRlP'J-COUS,  a.     Tenebrific.        Addison. 

T5-NE'BRJ-OUS,  a.    Gloomy ;  tenebrous.  Young. 

TEN-jp-BEOSE',  a.     Dark  ;  tenebrous.  Ash. 

TEN-?-BROS'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  tenibrdsite.']  Dark- 
ness ;  gloominess  ;  gloom.  Burton. 

TEN'jp-BROUS,  a.  [L.  tenebrosus;  tenebm,  dark- 
ness, shades  ;  It.  §  Sp.  taiebroso  ;  Fr-  tenebreux.'] 
'Dark  ;  gloomy  ;  dusky  ;  caliginous.         liawes. 

TEN':p-BROyS-NESS,  n.     Tenebrosity.       Clarhe. 

TEN'5-MENT,  n.  [Low  L.  tenementum ;  L.  te- 
neo,  to  hold  ;  Fr.  tenement,  tennement.'] 

1.  A  house  ;  a  dwelling  ;  a  building  for  habi- 
tation or  residence.  Locke. 

2.  (Law.)  Any  thing  of  a  permanent  nature 
that  may  be  held.,  as  land,  rents,  &c.      ■Burrill. 

The  party  holding  the  land  ia  called  tenant;  the  thing 
h.o\iiiea,  tenement',  the  mode  of  holdmg,  tenure.  Brande. 

JSSr  Tenement,  although  in  its  vulgar  acceptation  it 
is  only  applied  to  houses  and  other  buildings,  yet  in 
its  original,  proper,  and  legal  sense,  it  signifies  every 
thing  that  may  be  holden,  provided  it  be  of  a  perma- 
nent nature,  whether  it  be  of  a  yubstantial  and  sensi- 
ble, or  of  an  unsubstantial,  ideal  kind.    Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  A  house  is  a  distinct  dwelling  ;  a  tenement 
is  either  a  whole  house  or  only  a  part  of  a  house 
appropriated  to  a  separate  family.  One  house  may 
have  two  or  more  tenements.  A  large  house  ;  a  snug 
tenement. 

TEN-fi-MENT'AL,  a.  That  is,  or  may  be,  held 
by  tenants,  as  land.  Blackstone. 

TEN-{;-MENT'A-RY,  a.     Tenemental.     Spelman. 

TEN'5-MENT-HOUSE,  n.  A  building  having 
tenements  occupied  by  poor  families.  Am.  Cyc. 

tTEN':5:NT,  ».     See  Tenet. 

t  T]5-NBR'!-TY,  n.  [L.  teneritas.]  The  state  of 
being  tender  ;  tenderness.  Ainswerth. 

Tg-NE^'MUS,  n.  [Gr.  ritveafifis ;  reivbi,  to  stretch, 
to  strain ;  L.  tenesm.os.']  (Med.)  Frequent, 
painful,  and  ineffectual  desire  to  go  to  stool ; 
—  one  of  the  chief  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  digestive  tube, 
or  of  dysetitery.  Dunglison. 

TEN'^T  [tfin'et,  W.  P.  J.  E.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  te'net, 
S.  Ja.  K. ;  ten'et  or  te'net,  F.  —  See  Tenable], 
n.  [L.  tenet,  he  holds.]  An  opinion,  princi- 
ple, doctrine,  or  dogma,  held  to  be  true. 

The  doctrines,  tenets,  and  determinations  of  the  hol^  Ho- 
mau  and  Universal  Church.  State  'Irials. 

The  tenf-ts  of  the  most  learned  and  virtuous  of  the  dis- 
senters, and  the  greatest  divines  of  this  country.  Knox. 

ti^  "  If  several  held  it,  it  was  called  their  icncnt 
[L.,  theij  hold},  a  pedantry  which  no  one  would  ven- 
ture to  follow  at  present."     Smart. 

Syn.  —  See  Doctrine,  Principle. 

TEN'FOLD,  a.     Ten  times  increased. 

Fire  kindled  into  tenfold  rage.  Milton. 

TE'NJ-OID,  a.  [L.  teenia,  a  tape-worm.]  Resem- 
bling, or  pertaining  to,  tape-worms.  Clarke. 

TEN'NANT-ITE,  «.  (iV/m.)  An  arsenical  sulphu- 
ret  of  copper  and  iron,  of  a  blackish,  lead-gray, 
or  iron-black  color  ;  —  so  named  in  honor  of 
Smithson  Tennant.  Dana. 

TEN'NIS,  n.  [From  Fr.  tenes,  take  it ;  tenir  (L. 
teneo),  to  hold.  Skinner-']  A  game  in  which  a 
ball  is  driven  to  and  fro,  by  several  persons 
striking  it  alternately,  either  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  naked,  or  covered  with  a  thick  glove, 
or  with  a  small  bat,  called  a  racket,  held  in  the 
hand,  the  aim  being  to  keep  the  ball  in  motion 
as  long  as  possible  without  allowing  it  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  -''■  '^V- 


t  TEN'NJS,  V.  a.  To  drive,  as  a  tennis  \>s\\.Spenser. 


ten'njs-bAll,  ». 
of  tennis  with. 


A  ball  used  to  play  the  game 
Shak, 


TEN'NJS-COURT,  n.  A  place  or  court  for  play- 
ing the  game  of  tennis  in.  Dry  den. 
1^^  "  Tennis-courts  were  divided  by  a  line  stretched 
in  the  middle,  and  the  players,  standing  on  each  side 
with  their  rackets  in  their  hands,  were  required  to 
strike  the  ball  over  this  line."    P.  Cyc. 

TEN'-0'-CL6CK,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant  or 
weed'with  a  bulbous,  fibrous  root.  Farm.  Ency. 

TEN'ON,  It.  \¥r.  tenon ;  tenir  (L.  teneo),  to  hold.] 
{Carp.)  A  projection  cut  on  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  timber  to  fit  into  a  corresponding  cavity,  or 
mortise,  cut  in  another  piece  of  timber,  for 
joining  them.  Tomlinson. 

TEN'OR,  n.  [L.  tenor ;  teneo,  to  hold ;  It.  tenore ; 
Sp.  tenor  ;  Fr.  tenew."] 

1.  Continued  or  general  run  or  currency ; 
course  ;  constant  mode  ;  continuity. 

Does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  law  positively  re- 
quire humility  and  meekness  of  all  men?  Sprat. 
Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.         Qray. 

2.  General  course  or  drift  of  meaning ;  sense 
contained;  purport;  import;  meaning. 

Close  attention  to  the  (ejior  of  the  discourse.  Locke. 

3.  [Fr.  tenor."]  {Mus.)  The  highest  natural 
male  voice  :  —  the  part  performed  by  the  high- 
est kind  of  natural  male  voice  :  —  the  person 
or  instrument  performing  the  tenor.       Dioight. 

U^*  The  tenor  was  formerly  the  plain  song,  or 
principal  part,  and  it  derives  its  name  because  it  held 
(E.  teneo,  to  hold)  or  sustained  the  air,  point,  sub- 
stance, or  meaning  of  the  whole  cantus.  It  appears 
that  the  present  practice  of  giving  the  air  to  the 
soprano,  or  treble,  had  its  rise  in  the  theatre.    Moore. 

4.  {Lata.)  The  exact  copy  of  a  writing,  pur- 
suing the  course  of  its  words  as  they  succeed 
one  another  :  — the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
an  instrument.  Burrill. 

T5-N6t'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  tIvmv,  a  tendon,  and 
rliiyiD,  to  cut.]  {Surg.)  The  operation  of  divid- 
ing a  tendon.  Dunglison. 

TEN'PpN-NY,  u.     Valued  at  tenpence.         Swift. 

TEN'PIN^,  tu  A  game  with  ten  pins  ;  ninepins. 
—  See  Ninepins.  HalliweU. 

TfiN'REC,  n.  {Zoul.)  An  animal  of  the  family 
TalpidtB,  and  genus  Centetes,  found  in  Mada- 
gascar, resembling  the  hedgehog,  but  differing 
from  it  in  having  small  cutting  teetli,  in  being 
covered  with  spiny  bristles  intermixed  with  silky 
hairs,  and  in  not  being  able  to  roll  itself  up  so 
completely  in  a  ball.  Baird. 

jG®*  The  silky  tenrec  {Centetes  setosus)  is  the  largest 
of  the  species,  measuring  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  rump.    Baird. 

TENSE,  n.  [L.  tempus,  time,  tense  ;  It.  tempo  ; 
Sp.  tiempo  ;  Fr.  temps.]  {Gram.)  A  particular 
form  or  modification  of  a  verb,  which  defines 
the  time  at  which  an  action  is  conceived  as 
taking  place.  Murray. 

The  tenivB  are  used  to  mark  the  present,  past,  and  future, 
cither  indefinitely,  without  reference  to  any  beginning,  mid- 
dle, or  end,  or  else  definitely  in  reference  to  such  distinc- 
tions. Harris. 


._  ,  being  the  distinction  of  time,  might 

seem  to  admit  only  of  the  present,  past,  and  future  ; 
but  to  mark  it  more  accurately,  it  is  made  to  consist 
of  six  variations.     Murray. 

TENSE,  a.  [L.  tensus  ;  tendo,  to  stretch ;  It.  teso  ; 
Sp.  tieso  ;  Fr.  tendu.]  Drawn  tight ;  stretched  ; 
tight ;  not  lax  or  loose  ;  rigid.  Holder. 

TENSE'LY,  ad.     In  a  tense  manner.        Percival. 

TENSE'N^;SS,  n.   The  state  of  being  tense.  Sharp. 

TEN-S!-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  tensible ;  tensility.  Maunder. 

TEN'SI-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  extended  or 
drawn  out ;  tensile ;  ductile.  Bacon. 

TEN'SJLE  (tSn'sil),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  ex- 
tended or  drawn  out ;  tensible.  Bacon. 
2.  Pertaining  to  tension.                 Tomlinson. 

T^N-SIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  tensile  ;  tensibility.  More. 

TEN'SION  (tSn'shun'),  ».     [h.tensio;  tendo,  ten- 
sus, to  stretch ;  It.  tensione  ;  Sp.  c^  Fr.  tension.] 
1.  Act  of  stretching  or  drawing  tight.  Holder. 


2.  State  of  being  stretched  or  drawn  tight, 
still  are  the  subtile  strings  in  (enston  found, 
Like  those  of  lutes,  to  just  proportion  wound. 


The  string  which  is  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  tension 


Blackmori. 
_  e  of  tension 

wiU  vibrate  on  the  eUghtest  impulse.  Knox. 

3.  The  stretching,  or  the  degree  of  stretching, 
to  which  a  timber,  or  other  material,  is  sub- 
jected in  the  direction  of  its  length.  Tomlinson. 

4.  {Physics.)  A  peculiar,  abnormal,  con- 
strained condition  of  the  particles  of  bodies, 
arising  from  the  action  of  antagonistic  forces, 
in  which  they  endeavor  to  return  to  their  natu- 
ral state  ;  a  certain  degree  or  amount  of  forced 
variation  in  the  particles  of  bodies  from  their 
normal  state.  Faraday. 

TEN'S!-TY,  A.    The  state  of  being  tense.  Be.  Rev. 

TEN'SIVE,  a.  [L.  tendo,  tensus,  to  stretch.] 
Tending  to  stretch  or  to  contract ;  giving  a  sen- 
sation of  stifthess  or  contraction,     [e.] 

A  tensive  pain  from  distension  of  the  parts.  JPloyer. 

TEN'SOR,  n.  [L.  tendo,  to  stretch.]  {Anat.)  A 
muscle  which  stretches  some  part.     Dunglison. 

tTEN'syEE(ten'8hnr),«.  [Jj.  tensura.]  A  stretch- 
ing or  straining  ;  tension.  Bacon. 

TENT, «.  [L.  tentorium ;  tendo,  tensus,  to  stretch ; 
It.  tenda  ;  Sp.  tienda  ;  Fr.  tente.] 

1.  A  movable  lodging-place  made  of  canvas, 
or  other  material,  and  extended  upon  poles ;  a 
pavilion  ;  as,  '*  A  soldier's  tent.*' 

Ther«  pitched  his  tents,  and  there  resolved  to  stay.    Dryden. 

2.  [L.  tento,  to  try.]  {Surg.)  A  small  roll, 
usually  of  lint,  of  a  cylindrical  or  pyramidal 
shape,  introduced  into  wounds  and  deep  ulcers,* 
to  prevent  them  from  closing  before  they  are 
filled  up  from  the  bottom.  Dunglison. 

3.  t  Attention  ;  notice  ;  heed ;  regard. 

See  ye  take  tent  to  this,  and  ken  your  mother.     B.  Joneon. 

TENT,  n.     [Sp.  tinto,  deep-colored,  from  L.  tingo, 

tinctus,  to  dye.]     A  Spanish  red  wine   chiefly 

from  Malaga  and  Gallicia.        ^  Brande. 

Rich  canary,  with  sherry  and  tent  superfine.    Old  Sallad. 

TENT,  V.  n.     [i.  tented  ;  pp.  tenting,  tented.] 

To  lodge  as  m  a  tent ;  to  tabernacle.  Shak. 

TENT,  V.  a.    1.  To  search  as  with  a  tent ;  to  probe. 

I  'II  observe  hia  looks, 

I  '11  t-eni  him  to  the  quick.  Shak. 

2.  To  open  with  a  surgical  tent.       Wiseman. 

3.  To  attend  to  ;  to  heed ;  to  guard  :  —  to  hin- 
der; to  prevent.     [Local,  Eng.]  HalliweU. 

TEN'TA-CLE,  n.  [L.  tento,  to  feel,  to  touch ;  It. 
tentacolo ;  Fr.  tentacule.]  (ZoBl.)  A  feeler  or 
organ  of  touch,  as  of  snails,  &c.  Brande. 

■ear  This  term  is  used  by  Savigny  in  a  restricted 
sense,  to  signify  the  elongated,  filiform,  inarticulate 
appendages  of  the  moiith  of  anellidans  ;  but  it  is  also 
applied  to  all  appendages,  whether  jointed  or  not, 
which  are  used  as  instruments  of  exploration  and 
prehension.    Brande. 

TEJV- tAc ' n-L iJM,  a.;  pi.  TEN- tA c < v-la.  [Low 
L.]     {Zoul.)  A  tentacle.  Kirby. 

TjpN-TAc'U-LAR,  u..  Relating  to  tentacles.  Kirby. 

T^N-TAC'U-LAT-fD,  a.  Having  tentacles,  as 
certain  animals.  Clarke. 

T^IN-TAC-y-LiF'fR-OUS,  a.  [Low  L.  tentacu- 
lum,  a  tentacle,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing 
tentacles ;  tentaculated.  Clarke. 

t  TENT'A^E,  n.     An  encampment.         Drayton. 

T^N-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  tentatio.]  Trial ;  tempta- 
tion. "  The  violence  of  tentation."  [n.]  Bp.  Hall. 

TEN'TA-TlVE,  a.  [It.  »;  Sp.  teniativo,  from  L. 
tento,  to  try  ;  Fr.  tentatif.]  Making  trial  or  ex- 
periment ;  trying ;  essaying ;  experimental.  Hall. 

TEN'TA-TIVE,  re.  [Fr.]  An  essay  ;  a  trial.  Temple. 

TEN'TA-TiVE-I,y,  ad.  In  a  tentative  manner; 
by  trial  or  experiment.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

TENT'^D,  a.     Covered,  or  furnished,  with  tents. 
Engaged  in  tented  fields,  and  rolling  floods.  Addiaon, 

TEN'TfR,  re.     [L.  tendo,   tentus,  to  stretch.]     A 
machine,  or  frame-work,  with  hooks  for  stretch- 
ing cloth,  &c. ;  a  tenter-hook.  Martin. 
To  ie  on  the  tenters  or  tenter-hooks,  to  be  on  the 
stretch,  in  difficulties,  or  in  suspense.            Hndibras. 

TEN'T^R,  V.  a.  To  hang  or  stretch  on  tenters. 
"  Leather  or  cloth  is  tentercd."  Bacon. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  lojig,    A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  shoH ;   A,  ?,  1,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;   HilR,  HER; 
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TEN'T^K,  V.  n.  To  admit  extension,  as  by  tenters. 

"Woollen  cloth  will  tenter,  linen  scarcely.  Bacon. 

TEN'T:eR-GR6x>ND,  n.  Ground  on  which  ten- 
ters are  erected  for  stretching  cloth.  Gray. 

TEN'T?R-HOOK  (-hflk),  n.  A  hook  used  in 
stretching  cloth  on  a  tenter.  Dickens. 

TENTH,  a.     1.  First  after  the  ninth  ;  the  ordinal 

of  ten.    *'  The  tenth  or  twentieth  trial."    Boyle. 

2.  Noting  one  of  ten  equal  parts  into  which 

any  thing  is  divided  ;  as,  "  The  tenth  part  of  a 

dollar." 

TfiNTH,  n.     1.  The  tenth  part  of  any  thing  ;  —  a 

tithe.    "  The  tenth  of  all  their  store."    Dryden. 

2.  {Mus.)   An  interval   comprehending  nine 

,  conjoint  degrees,  or  ten  sounds,  diatonically 
divided.  Moore. 

TENTH'LY,  ad.     In  the  tenth  place.       Johnson. 

TENTHS,  n.pl.  (Lato.)  1.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  tem- 
porary aid  issuing  out  of  personal  property,  and 
granted  to  the  king  by  Parliament ;  —  formerly 
the  tenth  part  of  all  the  movables  belonging  to 
the  subject.  Burrill. 

2.  {Eng.  Eccl.  Law.)  The  tenth  part  of  the 
annual  profit  of  every  living  in  the  kingdom, 
formerly  paid  to  the  pope,  but  by  statute  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown,  and  afterwards  made  a  part 
of  the  fund  called  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  Burrill. 

t  T^N-Tigj'l-NOUS,  a.     [L.  tentigo,  tension.] 

1.  Stiff;  stretched  ;  strained.  Bailey. 

2.  pertaining  to,  or  producing,  lasciviousness. 
"  Tentiginous  humor.  Swift. 

TENT'-MAK-jpR,  n.     One  who  makes  tents. 

TENT'-MAK-ING,  n.  The  business  or  employ- 
ment of  making  tents.  Ash. 

fTEN'TO-RY,  n.  [L.  tentorium,  a  tent.]  The 
avming  of  a  tent.  Evelyn, 

TENT'-WINE,  n.  A  kind  of  rich,  red,  Spanish 
wine.  —  See  Tent.  Ash. 

TENT'WORT  (-wurt),  n.  {Bat.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Asplenium,  or  spleenwort.       Dunglison. 

TEN'U-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  tcnuOy  tenuatiis;  tenuis^ 
thin.]  To  make  thin  ;  to  attenuate,  [ii.]  Clarke. 

TEN'y-E§,  n.  pi.  [L.  tenuis,  smooth.]  {Gr. 
Gram.)  A  term  applied  to  the  three  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  k,  tt,  7,  in  relation  to  their 
respective  middle  lettex's,  y,  ^j  S,  and  their  aspi- 
rates, y(^,  0,  d.  Brande. 

TEN-U-I-FO'LI-OtJS,  a.  [L.  tenuis,  thin,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.]     Having  tnin  leaves.     Johnson. 

TJJ-NU'I-OUS,  u,.     Thin  ;  tenuous,  [r.]    Glanvill. 

TEN-y-J-ROS'TRAL,  a.  [L.  tenuis,  thin,  and 
rostrum,  a  beak.]  {Ornith.)  Noting  birds  which 
have  a  long  and  slender  bill.  Baird. 

TEJ^-U-I-RdS'TRE$,  n.pl.  (Omith.)  A  tribe  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Passeres,  and  con- 
taining those  which  have  a  long  and  slender 
bill.  Baird. 

T^-NU'(-TY,  n.  [L.  tenuitas  ;  tenuis,  thini  Jt. 
tenuith;  ^ip.  tenuidad;  Ft.  tenuity.'] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  thin  and 
slender ;  thinness  of  depth,  or  smallness  of 
diameter ;  fineness  ;  slenderness  ;  exility. 

In  the  iris  of  the  eye,  and  the  drum  of  the  car,  the  tenuity 
of  the  musclea  ie  oetoniBhing.  Falcy, 

2.  Thinness  ;  rarity  ;  not  grossness. 

Partly  heat,  and  partly  tenuity  of  juice.  Bacon. 

At  the  height  of  four  thousand  miles,  the  ether  ia  of  that 

wonderful  tenuity.  Bentley, 

3.  t Insignificance  ;  poverty.  "The  tenuity 
and  contempt  of  clergymen."         King  Charles. 

4.  Simplicity;  plainness,     [e,.] 

The  character  of  the  clergy  is  gentleness  and  tenuity.  Johnson. 

TEN'U-OIJS,  a.  [L.  tenuis.']  Thin ;  slender ; 
slim  ;  small ;  minute ;  fine  ;  delicate.     J.  Hall. 

TEN'URE  (tSn'yur  or  te'nur)  [tSn'yur,  Ja.  Sm.\ 
te'n0r,  W.  J.  "F.  R.;  ten'yur,  S. ;  tSn'ur,  P; 
x^n'yntfE.  K.  C.  —  See  Tenable.],  n.  [Low  L. 
tenura  ;  L.  teneo,  to  hold  ;  Fr.  tenure.] 

1.  {Law.)  The  manner  or  mode,  principle 
or  condition,  of  holding  a  feudal  estate  ;  the 
manner  of  holding  lands  and  tenements  of  a 
superior  for  certain  services  to  be  performed, 
and  especially,  when  the  feudal  system  was  in 
force,  for  military  service.  Blackstone. 


XI®=  English  tenures,  under  the  feudal  system,  are 
reduced  by  Blackstone  to  four,  —  knight -service,  or 
chivalry  ;  free  socage ;  pure  villenage ;  and  villein 
socage.  Tenures  in  capite,  or  in  chief,  wore  those  by 
wliich  land  was  held  uiediately  or  immediately  of  the 
crown  ;  mesne  tenures,  of  mesne  or  inferior  lords. 
The  act  of  Charles  II.  abolished  military  tenures, 
which  were  one  kind  of  free  services,  and  changed 
them  into  the  other  species  of  free  services,  namely, 
free  and  common  socage.  In  the  law  of  England,  the 
principle  of  tenure  is  still  expressly  retained,  it  being 
a  fundamental  maxim  that  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom 
is  held  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  sovereign.  In 
the  United  States,  government  is  theoretically  consid- 
ered the  source  of  all  titles  to  land,  but,  in  the  proper 
feudal  sense,  the  principle  of  tenure  seems  to  be  abro- 
gated ;  tenants  in  fee  being,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  absolute  owners  of  their  estates.  The  idea  of  tenure 
certainly  pervades,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  law 
of  real  property  in  tlie  United  States ;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  tenure  is  every  where  in  constant  use,  all 
proprietors,  owners,  or  holders  of  real  estate  being 
technically  denominated  tenants.  Burrill.  —  See 
Knight-service,  Socage,  Villenage. 

2.  The  manner  or  the  condition  of  holding  or 
having  possession  of  any  thing. 

"We  mistake  our  tenure;  we  take  tliat  for  gifl  which  God 
intends  for  loanj  we  are  tenants  at  will,  and  think  ourselves 
Dwacra.  Bp.  Hall. 

The  uncertainty  oi  tenure  by  which  all  worldly  things  are 
held,  minietersvery  unpleasant  meditation.  Raleigh, 

TE-O-cAl' LJ,  n.  2'>l'  Pyramidal  buildings  erect- 
ed' for  religious  worship  by  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  Mexico.  Britton. 

TEP-5-FAC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  tepid, 
or  the  state  of  being  made  tepid.  Phillips. 

TEP'^l-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  tepefacio ;  tepeo,  to  be  tepid, 
and^ac/o,  to  make.]     I'o  make  tepid. 

Such  water  ne  is  somewhat  tepefied,  Ooldsmith. 

TEP'^-FY,  V.  ft.    To  become  tepid.  Clarice. 

TEPH'RA-MAN-CV",  n.  [Gr.  T%a,  ashes,  and 
fiavrtia,  divination ;  Fr.  tephramancie.]  Divina- 
tion by  the  ashes  of  a  sacrifice.  Scott. 

TEPH'RO-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  An  ash-gray  silicate  of 
manganese,  found  massive  and  granular.  Dana. 

T^-PHR6'§I-A  (te-fro'zhe-^),  n.  [Gr.  rf(^p(5s,  ash- 
colored;  riippa,  ashes.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous, papilionaceous  herbs  or  shrubs,  mostly 
tropical,  and  usually  covered  with  a  silky  down, 
giving  them  an  ashy-gray  color.  Baird. 

TEP'ID,  a.  [L.  tepidus  ;  tepeo,  to  be  moderately 
warm ;  It.  tepido,  tiepido  ;  Sp.  tibio  ;  Fr.  tepide.] 
Moderately  warm,  as  a  fluid;  warm  in  a  small 
degree ;  lukewarm.      "  Tepid   caves."     Milton. 

No  more  the  moon,  with  tepid  rays. 

Unfolds  the  flower  of  various  hue.  Johnson. 

Tjp-PlD'r-TY',  7^.  [It.  tepiditd,tepidezza;  Sp.  tibi- 
eza;  Fr.  tepidite?]  Moderate  or  slight  warmth, 
as  of  a  fluid  ;  lukewarmniess.  Bp.  Taylor. 

"When  the  body,  chilled  with  the  weather,  is  gradually  re- 
covering its  natural  tepidity.  Johnson. 

TEP'JD-NESS,  •«.     Tepidity.  Clarke. 

TE'POR  [tg'pur,  S.  W.  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb.  ;  tep'ur, 
Ja.'i,  n.  [L.]  Moderate  or  gentle  warmth  ;  luke- 
warmness ;  tepidity.  Arbuthnot. 

TER'APH,  n. ;  pi.  tEr'^phs.  One  of  the  teraphim. 
—  See  Teraphim.     '  Boothroyd. 

TER'A-PHIM,  n.pl.     [Heb.  D^^D^rT.]     A  word  of 

uncertain  etymolo^  and  signification,  rendered 
idols  by  the  translators  of  the  common  version 
of  the  Bible,  but  according  to  Bryant,  lunar 
amulets,  or  types  of  the  ark  in  the  form  of 
crescents,  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Terah.  Brande. 

J8®=-  According  to  its  etymology,  the  word  teraphim 
has  been  literally  translated  nutritores,  nourishers. 
It  seems  that  the  plural  form  was  used  as  a  collec- 
tive singular  for  the  personified  combination  of  all 
nourishing  powers,  as  the  plural  teraphim  signifies 
Ood,  in  whom,  all  superior  powers  to  be  revered 
with  reverential  awe,  are  combined.  The  word  tera- 
phim. signifies  an  object  or  objects  of  idolatry,  as  we 
may  learn  from  the  renderings  of  the  Septuagint, 
HiSoiKov,  J-^u7rT(il' ;  and  that  it  was  in  meaning  simi- 
lar to  the  Penates  of  the  Romans  is  indicated  by  kivo- 
raipiov.     KittOt 


TER'A-PIN,  n.    See  Terrapin. 


Phillips. 


fTJp-RAT'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  repaTiKds;  ripas,  a  mon- 
ster.] Marvellous  ;  prodigious  ;  wonderful. 
"  Delighting  in  teratical  stories."  Wollaston. 
The   formation   of  mon- 


TER-A-T0(^'^-NY, 


sters. 


Dunglison. 


T:£R-A-T(3L'0-9y,  n.  [Gr.rlpaj,  a  monster,  and 
Idyoq,  a  discourse.] 

1.  Bombast  in  language.  Bailey. 

2.  That  branch  of  physiological  science  which 
treats  of  monsters,  or  of  the  various  monstrosi- 
ties and  malformations  of  the  organic  kingdoms 
of  nature.  Brande, 

I  have  introduced  to  some  extent  the  subject  of  teratology, 
or  the  study  of  the  abnormal  fbrms  of  animals,  or,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  monsters.  Baird. 

TEROE,  n.    A  tierce.  —  See  Tierce.    Ainsworth. 

TER'C^IL,  n.     A  hawk.  —  See  Tiercel.       Todd. 

TERCE'-MA-JOR,  n.  [Fr.  tiers,  third.]  In  card- 
playing,  a  sequence  of  the  three  best  cards  ;  — 
written  also  tierce-major.  Maunder. 

T^R-CEN'T^-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  ter,  thrice,  and  cen- 
tum, a  hundred.]'  Comprising  three  hundred 
years.  Ch.  Ob, 

TER'C^T,  n,     {Mus.)  A  third.  Crabb. 

TER'5-bTnTH,  n.  [Gr.  7-fo^/?(0of;  L.  terehinthus; 
It.  ^  Sp.  terehinto  ;  Fr.  ttrebinthe.]  The  turpen- 
tine-tree. —  See  TuRPE^TI^■E-TREE.     Holland. 

TER-e-BIN'THI-NATE,  )  <j.     Pertaining  to,  oon- 

TER-5-BIn'THINE,         )  sisting  or  partaking  of, 

or  resembling,  turpentine.  Floyer. 

TEIl'jp-BKATE,  V.  a.  [L.  tercbro,  terebratus  ;  tere- 
h'a,  a  boring  instrument.]     [i.   terebrateb  ; 

pp.    TEREBEATING,    TEKEBRATED.]        To     bore  ; 

to  perforate  ;  to  pierce,    [r.]  BrowTie. 

TER-5-BEA'TION,  n.  [L.  terebratio.']  Tlie  act  of 
boring.     "  jTej-efira^ion  of  trees."     [r.]     Bacon. 

TER-E-BRIT' U-LA,  n.  ;  pi.  TEREBRATULJi.    [L. 

tereiro,  to  bore.]  {ZoU.)  A  genus  of  bivalve 
mollusks,  which  are  attached  to  foreign  bodies 
by  means  of  a  fibrous  pedicle.  Baird. 

.e®*The  shell  of  the  tcrehratula  is  minutely  punc- 
tate, and  the  ventral  valve  haa  a  prominent  beak, 
which  is  pierced  at  its  extremity  by  round  tides. 
Through  this  the  pedicle  issues  by  which  tJie  animal 
is  attached.    Baird. 

TE-RE'DO,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Teprj^ihv;  rfpiot,  to 
bore.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks 
which  bore  into  submerged  timber,  as  the  bot- 
toms of  vessels,  sunken  piles,  &c.     Woodward. 

TER']gN-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  An  altered  form  of 
scapolite.  Dana. 

t  TER'^T,  a.  [L.  teres,  teretis.']  Round  ;  round- 
ed off.     "  Teret  like  gi  globe."  Fotherby. 

T(;-EETE',  a.  [L.  teres,  teretis  ;  to-o,  to  rub ;  Sp. 
terete.']  (Bot.)  Cylindrical,  and  sometimes  ta- 
pering. Gray. 

TER'GAL,  a.  [L.  ter  gum,  the  back.]  Relating 
to  the  back ;  dorsal.  Dunglison. 

TER'G.^NT,  a.     {Ber.)  Tergiant.  Ogilvie. 

TpE-pEM'l-NAL,     >  „.  Threefold;  tergeminous. 
T^R-pEM'J-NATE,  )  [r.]  Clarke. 

T^E-pEM'I-NOtJS,  a.  [L.  tergeminus  ;  ter,  thrice, 
and  geminus,  twin.]     Threefold.  Blount. 

TER'9!-ANT,  a.  [L.  tergum,  the  back.]  Show- 
ing the  back  part ;  recusant ;  tergant.     Ogilvie. 

TjpR-QSiF'5R-0US,  a.  [L.  tercjum,  the  back,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     (Bot.)  Dorsiferous.  Clarke. 

TER'gjJ-VeR-SATE  [icr'je-ver-ssit,  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  ter-jiv'er-sat,  P. ;  t6r-je-ver'sat,  R.  TodcC], 
V.  n.  [L.  tergiversor,  tei'giversaCus ;  tergum, 
the  back,  and  verso,  to  turn.]  To  use  evasion  ; 
to  shift;  to  boggle.  Bailey. 

TER-(?!-V?R-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  tergiversatio  ;  It. 
tergiversazione  ;  Fr.  tergiversation.] 

1.  Evasion ;  shift ;  subterfuge. 

Jonas,  tlie  prophet,  discovered  the  like  tergivermtion  and 
backwardness  as  to  the  enand  he  was  sent  upon  to  the  Nin- 
evites.  Waierland, 

2.  Fickleness ;  instability.  Clarendon. 

TER'^lI-VpR-SA-TQR,  »,  [L.]  One  who  prac- 
tises tergiversation.  Disraeli. 

TER'ODM,  n.  [L.,  the  back^  (Ent.)  The  up- 
per or  "supine  surface  of  the  abdomen.    Brande. 

TB'RIN,  n.  [Fr.  tariii.']  A  small  yellow  sing- 
ing-bird having  an  ash-colored  head.     Chaucer. 

TERM,  n.  [Gr.  ripjia,  the  goal  round  which 
horses  and  chariots  had  to   turn   at   races,   a 
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limit ;  L.  terminus ;  It.  termine ;  Sp.  termino  ; 
Fr.  ferme.  —  The  form  [r/p/ia]  points  to  rf/puj 
(L.  iero),  to  wear, — perhaps  strictly  the  stone 
that  is  worn  by  turning  round  it,  as  with  char- 
iots at  a  race.    Liddell  w  Scutt-I 

1.  A  limit ;  a  boundary  ;  a  bound  ;  a  confine. 

Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation;  and  tliey  two  are 
as  nature's  two  tenm  or  boundaries.  Bacon. 

2.  The  time  for  which  any  thing  lasts  ;  a  lim- 
ited time  ;  a  period  of  time.  Addison. 

Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night.  SItah. 

3.  A  word  by  which  any  thinp;  is  expressed  ; 
—  particularly  a  word  having  a  technical  mean- 
ing ;  an  expression. 

ThjmanyteJ'Jiisof  art  required  in  trade  and  in  war.     Sivift. 
In  painting,  the  greatest  beauties  cannot  always  be  ex- 
pressed for  want  of  ti^rms.  Dryclcn. 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  tarms.  Shak. 

4.  pi.  Conditions  ;  propositions  ;  stipulations. 
On  my  tei'ntK  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir.  Drj/den. 

Keducing  France  to  our  own  terms.  Addison. 

5.  In  colleges,  universities,  &c.,  the  period 
of  the  year  during  which  instruction  is  regularly 
given,  as  distinguislied  from  vacation.    Walker. 

6.  (Alffebra.)  A  single  expression  not  con- 
nected with  any  other  by  the  signs  plus  or  mi- 
nus, equality  or  inequality.  Daries. 

7.  (Logic.)  The  subject  or  the  predicate  of 
a  proposition.  Whately. 

il@=  Every  Byllogism  has  three  terms  j  viz.,  the 
minor  term^  or  the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  the  major 
term^  or  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  and  the  mid- 
dle term,  or  that  with  which  each  of  tlie  two  other 
terms  is  separately  compared.  See  Premise.  Whately, 

8.  (Arch.)  A  pedestal  widening  towards  the 
top,  where  it  merges  into  a  bust.  Britton. 

9.  {Med.)  pi.  The  menses.  Dunglison. 

10.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  carved  work  placed 
under  each  side  of  the  taffrail,  at  the  side  tim- 
ber of  the  stern,  and  extending  down  as  low  as 
the  foot-rail  of  the  balcony.  Mar.  Diet. 

11.  (Lffiio.)  A  limitation  of  an  estate  to  a  cer- 
tain period,  as  for  life  or  for  years  :  —  an  estate 
or  interest  conveyed  for  a  certain  time,^  oif 
limited  to  a  certain  period  of  time  :  — •  the  time 
granted  to  a  debtor  for  discharging  his  obliga- 
tion :  —  a  limited  and  fixed  period  of  time  during 
which  a  court  is  held,  sits,  or  is  open  for  the 
hearing  and  trial  of  causes.      Burrill.   Bouvier. 

gjE^  Of  terms  of  court  there  are  four  in  every  year, 
in  England  ;  one  is  called  Hilary  term,  which,  as 
regulated  by  11  George  IV.  and  1  William  IV.,  be- 
gins on  the  nth  and  ends  on  the  31st  of  January ; 
another  is  called  Easter  term,  which  begins  on  the 
15th  of  April,  and  ends  on  the  8th  of  May  ;  the  third 
is  Trinity  terra,  beginning  on  theKd  of  May,  aiyi  end- 
ing on  the  12th  of  June  ;  the  fourth  is  Michaelmas 
term,  beginning  on  the  2d  of  November,  and  ending 
on  the  25th  of  November.  The  rest  of  the  year  is 
called  vacation.    Blackstone.     P.  Cyc. 

12.  (Geom.)  The  extreme  of  any  magnitude, 
or  that  which  limits  or  bounds  its  extent ;  thus 
the  terms  of  a  line  are  points  ;  of  a  superficies, 
lines  ;  of  a  solid,  superficies.  Hutton. 

Terms  of  an  equation,  series,  or  compound  expression, 
quantities  connected  with  other  quantities  by  the  sign 
plus  or  minus. — Terms  of  a  fraction,  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  that  fraction.— Terms  of  a  pro- 
portion, or  progression,  the  several  separate  quantities 
of  which  the^proportionor  progression  consists. — 
Terms  of  a  ratio,  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of 
that  ratio.  Hutton. 

In  terms,  in  plain  words  ;  plainly.  .Alterliunj.  — 
To  come  to  terms,  to  make  an  agreement ;  to  agree. — 
To  bring  to  terms,  to  make  to  agree  or  acquiesce.  — 
To  make  terms,  to  make  an  agreement.  —  Terms  of  a 
proportion,  {Math.)  the  four  members  of  which  a  pro- 
portion consists. 

Syn.  —  Technical  terms ;  the  terms  of  an  art  or  a 
science  ;  the  words  of  a  language  ;  appropriate  erpres- 
sions.  "The  purity  of  a  language  depends  on  its 
words  ;  the  precision,  on  its  terms  ;  and  the  brilliancy, 
on  its  expressions."  Truster.  —  Term  of  life  ;  term  of 
holding  court.  The  limits  of  an  empire;  the  honn- 
dary  of  a  country  ;  the  term,  the  point  that  terminates 
the  limit.  —  See  Articles,  Lansuage. 
TERM,  V.  a.  [i.  teemed  ;  pp.  tebmxng,  teemed.] 
To  designate  ;  to  name  ;  to  call ;  to  denominate. 

Men  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  universe  ima- 
ginary space.  2.0CKe. 

TER'MA-GAN-CY,  n.  Turbulence  ;  tumultuous- 
ness. ""  Violent  termagancy  of  temper."  Balicr. 

TiiR'MA-GANT,  a.  Turbulent;  quarrelsome; 
scolding  ;  refractory  ;  —  applied  to  women. 

The  eldest  was  a  termagant,  imperious,  P"''"^'S"';KJ;"j^*f 


wench. 


TER'MA-GANT,  n.  [A.  S.  tir-,  or  tyr-,  a  prefix 
serviiig  to  augment  the  sense,  very,  and  mapan, 
to  be  mighty  ;  (tyr-magan)  most  mighty.   Lye.'] 

1.  t  A  turbulent,  brawling  man.  Rogers. 
This  terrible  termagant,  this  Nero,  this  Pharaoh.  BaU. 
S^  Termagaunt  (Low  L.  termagnus),  a  name  given 

in  the  old  romances  to  the  god  of  the  Saracens,  and 
generally  coupled  with  Mahound  or  Mahomet.  Toone. 
Nor  bright  the  reader  with  the  Pagan  vaunt, 
Of  migiity  Mahound  and  great  Tcrmagauni.     Bp.  Matt. 

2.  A  female  of  fierce  temper  and  ungoverned 
tongue  ;  a  brawling,  turbulent  woman  ;  a  scold. 

There  is  something  of  an  irritability  in  the  constitution  of 
women  whose  minds  arc  uncultivated,  which,  when  increased 
by  opposition  and  confirmed  by  habit,  usually  produces  a 
termagant,  a  shrew,  or  a  virago.  Knox. 

TER'MA-GANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  scolding,  turbulent 
manner ;  lilie  a  termagant.  Clarke. 

TERM'^E,  n.  1.  One  who  travels  up  from  the 
country  to  a  law  term  for  the  sake  of  tricks  to 
be  practised,  and  for  other  p-drposes  ;  —  some- 
times called  term-trotter.  Smart. 
2.  {Law.)  One  who  holds  for  a  term  of  years 
or  for  life.  —  See  Teemoe.                        CoweU. 

TER  'ME^,  n. ;  pi.  TERMITES.  [L.  termes,  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  Brande.']  (Ent.)  A  neurop- 
terous  insect ;  white  ant.  —  See  TEEMITE.Saicrf. 

TERM'-FEE,  «.  {Law.)  A  fee  chargeable  for 
every  term  a  case  remains  in  court.  Clarke. 

TER'MI-NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  terminated; 
limitable'.  Bp.  Taylor. 

TER'MI-NA-BLE-NESS,  «.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  terminable.  Allen. 

TER'MI-NAL,  a.  [L.  terminalis ;  It.  terminate; 
Sp.  4r  Fr.  terminal.'] 

1.  Relating  to  a  boundary,  or  termination ; 
relating  to,  or  forming,  the  end ;  ultimate.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Bot.)  Borne  at,  or  belonging  to,  the  ex- 
tremity or  summit.  Gray. 

3.  {Math.)  Forming  an  edge  or  extremity. 

Terminal  ie  nearly  synonymous  with  limiting.       Davies. 

Terminal  figure,  the  bust  of  a  god  on  a  stone  pillar, 

diminishing  at  its  base  or  terminus,  and  used  by  the 

Romans  to  mark  boundaries.  Fairhalt. 

TER'M[-NAL,  n.     The  extremity  ;  the  end. 

TER-MI-J^A ' r,I-4,  n.  pi.  [L.]  {Roman  Ant.) 
A  festival  celebrated  annually  in  the  month  of 
February,  by  the  Romans,  in  honor  of  Termi- 
nus, the  god  of  boundaries.  Andrews. 

TER'MI-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  termino,  terminattis ;  It. 
terminare ;    Sp.  terminar ;    Fr.   terminer.']     \i. 

TEEMINATED  ;  ^p. TERMINATING, TERMINATED.] 

1.  To  set  bounds  to  ;  to  mark  off  by  a  boun- 
dary ;  to  bound ;  to  limit. 

Bodies  that  are  solid,  separable,  terminated,  and  movable, 
have  all  sorts  of  iigures.  Locke. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  close  ;  to  complete. 

Mr.  Prior  was  directed  to  terminate  all  that  minister's  ob- 
jections. Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  Complete. 

TER'MI-NATE,  V.  n.  To  he  limited;  to  come  to 
the  limit  in  space  or  in  time  ;  to  end. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world,  its  designs,  and  elficacy,  termi- 
nate on  this  side  of  heaven.  bouth. 

TER-MI-NA'TION,  n.  [L.terminatio  ;  It.  iermi- 
nazione;  S'p.  terminacion ;  TPr.  terminaison.] 

1.  Act  of  terminating  or  bounding,    Johnson. 

2.  That  which  bounds  ;  a  bound  ;  a  limit. 

Its  body  is  left  imporous,  and  not  discreted  by  atomical 
iemninations.  Browne. 

3.  End  ;  conclusion ;  issue  ;  completion. 

A  good  progress  and  a  happy  termination.  Knox, 

4.  Last  purpose  or  design,     [r.]  'White. 

5.  {Gram.)  The  end  of  a  word;  th"  part  an- 
nexed to  the  root  of  an  inflected  word. 

The  change  of  termination,  by  which  the  different  cases 
and  numbers  of  nouns  are  expressed.  Andrews. 

6.  \  A.  word  ;  a  term.  Shak. 

TER-MJ-NA'TION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  end  or 
termination.  Walker. 

TER'M!-NA-TJVE,  a.  That  terminates  ;  absolute ; 
not  relative.  Bp.  Rust. 

TER'MI-NA-TIVE-LY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  respect 
any  thing  else  ;  absolutely.  Bp.  Taylor. 

TER'MI-NA-TOR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  ter- 
minates or  bounds.  Francis. 

TiiR'M!-N.\-TO-RY,  u,.  Bounding ;  limiting.  Bill. 


t  TER'MJNE,  v.  u,.    To  terminate.  Bp.  Rail. 

TBR'Mf-NJpR,  n.    {Law.)  The  act  of  determining. 

—  See  Oyer.  BurriU. 

TER'M!-N!st,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  class  of 
Calvinists  who  believe  that  there  are  persons  to 
whom  God  has  fixed,  by  a  secret  decree,  a  cer- 
tain term  before  their  death,  after  which  he  no 
longer  wills  their  salvation.  Brande. 

TER-MJ-NOL'Q-^fY,  n.  [L.  terminus,  and  Gr. 
Xiiyiis ;  Fr.  termmologie.]  The  doctrine  of,  or 
treatise  on,  all  the  technical  terms  used  in  the 
arts  and  the  sciences ;  glossology  ;  a  nomen- 
clature. Brande. 

T^E-MIN'THUS,  n.  [Gr.  rlpfiivebs.']  {Med.)  A 
painful  tumor  having  a  black  pustule  resembling 
the  fruit  of  the  turpentine-tree.         Dunglison. 

TER  'Mf-JVtJS,  re. ;  pi.  ter  'mi-nI.     [L.] 

1.  (Roman  Ant.)  The  divinity  who  presided 
over  boundaries  and  frontiers.  Wm.  Srhith. 

2.  {Anc-iettt  Arch.)  A  stone  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  the  boundary  of  a  property ; 

—  also  a  pedestal  increasing  in  size  as  its  rises, 
for  the  reception  of  a  bust ;  a  term.       Brande. 

3.  The  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  railroad,  or 
a  station  at  the  end  of  a  railroad  or  railway. 

One  of  the  most  monumental  architectural  works  of  the 
kind  yet  erected  is  the  tcnninits  of  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Railway,  in  Euston  Square.  B,  Cyc. 

4.  {Law.)  In  the  civil  law,  a  mark  or  physi- 
cal object,  as  a  tree  or  stone,  dividing  one 
piece  of  land  from  another  :  —  a  period  of  time 
fixed  by  law  :  —  a  limited  number.  —  In  old 
English  law,  a  division-line  between  lands, 
where  metes  or  marks  were  set  up;  —  a  fixed 
or  limited  period  of  time  ;  a  term;  — an  estate 
granted  for  a  limited  period;  a  term  for  years 
or  for  life  ;  a  term  of  court ;  a  term  or  word.  — 
In  modern  law,  a  limiting  point  either  of  time 
or  space,  and  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
a  period.  Burrill. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  pedestal  widening  towards  the 
top,  where  it  merges  into  a  bust ;  a  terminal 
figure  ;  a  term.  Britton. 

TER'MITE,  re. ;  pi.  tee'mites.  {Ent.)  A  neu- 
ropterous  insect  of  the  family  Termitida,  char- 
acterized by  wings  with  few  transparent  ner- 
vures,  folding  horizontally,  short  antennee,  and 
depressed  body  ;  the  white  ant ;  termes.  Baird. 
jQESr'  The  Termites  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  tropics, 
and  live  in  society,  composed  of  three  kinds  of  individ- 
uals, —  males,  fem  ales,  and  neuters.  They  often  attack 
and  destroy  trees  and  the  wood-work  of  houses,  in 
which  they  form  innumerable  galleries,  all  of  whicll 
lead  to  a  central  point.  Sometimes  they  erect  their 
domiciles  on  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  pyramids  or 
cones,  resembling  the  huts  of  savages.    Eng.  Cyc. 

TER'MITE§  (-mitz),  n.  pi.  of  Teemite.       Baird. 

TER'MI-TE^,  a. pi.  of  Termes.  Kirby. 

TERM'L^SS,  a.     Unlimited  ;  boundless.  Spenser. 

TERM'LY,  a.  Occurring  every  term,    [e.]  Bacon. 

TERM'LY,  ad.     Term  by  term  ;  every  term,     [e.] 
Fees  or  allowances  that  are  termly  given.  Bacon. 

TER'MON,  n.  Anciently,  in  Ireland,  an  ecclesi- 
astical district  exempt  from  regal  imposts. 5«^/.er. 

TER-MO-NOL'O-PY,  re.   Terminology.  Dunglison. 

TERM'OR,  n.  (Law.)  One  who  has  a  term  in 
lands,  or  who  holds  lands  for  a  certain  time,  as 
for  a  limited  number  of  years.  Burrill. 

TERN,  a.  [L.  temus.]  {Bot.)  Ternate.  [e.]  Clarke. 

TERN,  n.     (Omith.)  A  bird  of 
the  order  A7iseres,  family  La- 
ridce,  or  gulls,  and  sub-family 
SternitKB,  re- 
sembling the 
swallow       in 
its   long  and 
pointed  wings 
and       forked 
tail;  the  sea- 
swallow.— See 
STERNIN.ZE.     Gray. 
The  tern  was  formerly  considered  choice  food.     Eng.  Cyc. 

TER'NA-RY,  a.  [L.  temarius  ;  terni,  three  each; 
It.  iSf  Sp.  ternario  ;  Fr.  ternaire.'] 

1.  Proceeding  by  threes,  or  consisting  of  three. 
"The  ternary  number."  TVaterland. 

2.  {Bot.)  Ternate  ;  threefold.  Loudon. 


Tern. 


A    E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  ^  O,  V,  Y,  short;  A,- jp,  j,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fAre,  FAR,  FAST,  fAlL  ;   HEIR,  HER; 


TERNARY 
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TERSENESS 


TER'NA-RY,  71.   The  number  three.  Holder. 

TEU'NATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Arranged  rr 
united  in  threes  ;  having  three  leaf- 
lets. Grai/. 

TER'NATE-LY,  ad.  {Bot.)  In  a  ter- 
nate  manner.  Gray. 

TER'NJ-ON,  n.  [L.  ternio,  ternionis.l  The  num- 
ber thfte  ;  a  ternary,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

TERP-SI-jCH9-RE'AN,  a.  [Gr.  Ttp^ix^^v,  the 
muse  of  dancing;  L.  Terpsichore. "]  Relating  to 
Terpsichore,  the  muse  who  presided  over  the 
choral  song  and  dancing.  Athenaeum. 

TER'RACE,  n.  [It.  terrazzo;  terra  (L.  terra), 
the  earth  ;  Sp.  terrazo  ;  Fr.  terrasse.'] 

1.  A  platform  or  level  surface  of  earth  thrown 
up,  as  for  cultivation,  or  for  a  walk  or  parade. 
"  The  terrace  of  the  fort."  Hackluyt. 

O'er  nil  appeared  the  Tnountain's  forked  brows, 

"Witli  terraceii  on  ten'uces  upthrown.  Erest. 

2.  A  balcony  ;  an  open  gallery.  Fuller. 

3.  An  oriental  orflatroof  of  ahouse.  Holland. 

TER'RACE,  V.  a.     \i.  TERUACED  ;  pp.  TERRACING, 

TERRACED.]     To  fomi  into  a  terrace,  or  to  fur- 
nish vrith  a  terrace  or  terraces.  Wotton. 

TER'RACED  (ter'^st),  J),  a.  Formed  into,  or  hav- 
ing, a  terrace.  Thomson. 

TER'RA-COT'TA,  n. ;  pi.  tEr'ra-cot'ta^.  [It.] 
Baked  clay  ;  —  a  name  given  to  figures,  vases, 
architectural  decorations,  &c.,  modelled  or  cast 
in  a  paste  composed  of  a  pure  clay  and  a  fine- 
grained, colorless  sand,  or  calcined  flints,  with 
pulverized  potsherds,  or  crushed  pottery,  and 
slowly  dried  in  the  air,  and  then  fired  to  the 
hardness  of  stone  in  a  kiln.  Tomllnson. 


Relating  to  terracul- 
Clarke. 


TER-RA-CULT'y-RAL,   a. 
ture  ;  agricultural,     [r.] 

TER-RA-CtTLT'lIRE,  n.  [L.  terra,  the  earth,  and 
cultura,  cultivation.]  Cultivation  of  the  earth; 
agriculture,     [r.]  Clarke. 

TER'RJE  FIL'l-t/S  (t6r're-fil'e-us),  n.  [L.,  a  S07i 
of  the  earth.}  A  humorous  name  given  to  a 
student  or  orator  formerly  appointed  in  the  pub- 
lic acts  in  Oxford  University,  England,  to  make 
a  jesting  and  satirical  Latin  oration  against  the 
members  of  the  university;  —  not  unlike  the 
prevaricator  at  Cambridge.  Guardian. 

TER  'R4  FIR  'MA.  [L.]  Firm  or  solid  earth  ; 
:— a  firm  basis  or  foundation.  Qu.  Rev. 

TER'RACE,  ?J.  [LowL.  terragium;  from  L.  terra, 
land.]  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  kind  of  tax  on  land ; 
a  boon  or  duty  of  ploughing,  reaping,  &c.CowelL 


TER'RA   JA-POJsr'l-CA,  n.      [Low   L.] 
earth;  catechu.  —  See  Catechu. 


Japan 
Crabb. 


TER'RA-PENE,  n.    A  terrapin.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TER'RA-PIN,  n.  (Zojl.)  A  fresh-water  tortoise 
of  the  family  Emydida,  having  a  depressed 
head,  large  eyes,  and  a  beak  resembling  in  form 
that  of  a  bird  of  prey.  Its  neck  can  be  wholly 
retracted  within  the  carapace.  Baird. 

T^R-RA'aU5-0frS,  a.  [L.terra,  earth,  and  aqua, 
water.]  Consisting  of  land  and  water.  "The 
terraqueous  globe."  Woodward. 

fTER'RAR,  n.  [Low  L.  terrarium,  from  Ij.  terra, 
earth.]  {Old  Eng.  Laio.)  A  book  or  roll  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  several  lands  of  an 
individual  or  of  a  town.  Burrill. 

TER'RAS,  lb.     {Min.)  See  Tarras.        Maunder. 

t  TERRE,  V.  n.     To  tarre  ;  to  urge.  Wickliffe. 

TERRE'-BLUE  (tir'blu),  n.  [Fr.  terre,  earth,  and 
bleu,  blue.]     A  sort  of  light  earth.     Wood.ward. 

TpR-REEN',  n.    See  Tureen.  Knox. 

t  TERRE'MOTE  (tAr'mot),  n.  [L.  terree,  of  the 
earth,  and  motus,  motion  ;  Old  Fr.  terremuet.} 
An  earthquake.  Gower, 

T^R-RENE\  a.  [L.  terrenus  ;  terra,  the  earth ; 
It.  5r  Sp.  terreno.'] 

1.  Consistin.g  of  earth  ;  earthy.  "  The  terrene 
substance  may  be  separated."  Holland. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  earth ;  earthly ;  terres- 
trial. 

Advanced  in  honor  and  terrene  power.         HooK&r. 


t  T?R-EENE',  n.  The  surface  of  the  whole 
earth.     "The  length  of  this  terrene.''     Milton. 

TER'RIJ-OUS,  a.  [L.  terreus  ;  terra,  t\\Q  earth; 
It.  ^  Sp.  terreo ;  Fr.  terreux.}  Consisting  of 
earth ;  earthy,     [r.]  Glanvill. 

TERRE—PLEIJ^  (tdr-plan'),  n.  [Fr.  terre,  earth, 
and^^em,  full,]  {Fort.)  The  platform  or  hori- 
zontal surface  of  a  rampart,  on  which  cannon 
are  placed  and  worked:  —  infield  fortification 
the  plane  of  site  or  level  country  around  a  work. 
Glossary  of  Mil.  T'erms.     Stocqueler. 

T^R-RES'TRI-AL,  a.  [L.  terrestris ;  terra,  fhe 
earth  ;  It.,  Sp.,  ^  Fr.  terrestre^ 

1,  Relating  to  the  earth;  earthly;  mundane. 

Celcfltial  bodies,  and  bodies  teiTCstrial.        1  Cor.  xv.  40. 

2.  Consisting  of  earth;  earthy;  terreous. 
"  Tcrres^Wa^  parts  of  the  globe."  [r.]  Woodward. 

T^R-RES'TRI-AL,  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
earth.  "  What  all  terresU^irds  need."  Pope. 
2.  pi.  {ZoOl.)  A  section  of  the  class  Aves,  or 
birds,  corresponding  to  the  orders  Rasores  and 
Cursores  :  —  also  of  a  fair^ily  of  pulmonated, 
gasteropodous  niollusks,  and  of  a  division  of 
isopodous  crustaceans.  Bi^ande. 

T^R-RES'TRT-AL-LY,  ad.  After  an  earthly  man- 
ner; as  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  More. 

T^R-RES'TRI-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  terrestrial.  Scott. 

t  T5;R-RES'TR|-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  te'irestris,  terrestrial, 
and  facia,  to  make.]  To  reduce  to  earth  ;  to 
make  like  earth.  Browne. 

fTjgR-RES'TRI-OUS,  a.     Terrestrial.       Browne. 

TER'R^T,  n.  The  ring  on  a  saddle  through  which 
the  gig-reins  pass.  Wright. 

TERRE'-TEN-ANT  (tdr'ten-^nt),  n,  {Law.)  A 
tenant,  holder,  or  occupier  of  land.  Blackstone. 

TERRE-VERTE  (tir'vert),  n.  [Fr. ;  ^erre,  earth, 
and  vert,  green.]  {Min.)  A  green,  soft,  earthy 
mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina, 
protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  and 
water,  used  as  a  pigment ;  green  earth ;  sela- 
donite.  Dana. 

TER'RI-BLE,  a.  \Jj.  terribilis ',  terreo,  to  frighten ; 
It.  terribile  ;  Sp,  ^  Fr.  ternbh.'] 

1.  Exciting  fear  ;  causing  terror  ;  fearful  ; 
frightful;  horrible;  dreadful ;  formidable. 

Prudent  in  peace,  and  teTviblc  in  war.  I'rior. 

2.  Producing  awe  and  reverence,  or  tending 
to  excite  dread,  wonder,  and  astonishment. 

O  God,  thou  art  terrible  out  of  thy  holy  place.    Ps.  Ixviii.  35. 

3.  Great;   severe ;    excessive.     [Colloquial.] 

Tervible  coldness  of  the  season.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  See  Fearful,  Formidable. 

TER'RI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  terri- 
ble ;  formidableness  ;  dreadfulness.  Sidney. 

TER'RI-BLY,  «£?.     1.  In  a  terrible  manner;  dread- 
fully ;  horribly  ;   formidably.  Dryden. 
2.  Violently  ;  very  much.     [Colloquial.] 

The  poor  man  sgualled  terribly.  Swift. 

TER'RI-^R,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  terra,  earth.] 

1.  A  variety  of  the  dog  remarkable  for  the 
eagerness  and  courage  with  which  it  goes  into 
the  ground  for  animals  that  burrow ;  Canis 
familiaris  terrarius.  Eng.  Cyc. 

The  fox  18  earthcdj  but  I  shall  send  my  two  terriers  in 
after  him .  Dryden. 

2.  [Fr.  terre  (L.  terra),  land.]  {Eng.  Law.) 
A  register  or  survey  of  lands  ;  a  book  or  roll  in 
which  the  several  lands,  either  of  an  individual 
or  a  corporation,  are  described,  containing  the 
quantity  of  acres,  boundaries,  tenants'  names, 
&c. ; — applied  particularly  to  ecclesiastical 
lands.  — Anciently  called  terrar.  Ayliffe. 

3.  [L.  tero,  to  bore.]  f  An  instrument  for  bor- 
ing ;  an  auger  or  borer.  Ainsworth. 

T^R-Rip'jC,  a.  [L.  terriflcus  ;  terreo,  to  fright- 
en, and /rtcio,  to  malte;  It.  S;  Sp.  terHfico.'] 
Adapted  to  excite  consternation,  or  great  fear 
and  dread;  causing  terror ;  dreadful";  fearful; 
frightful;  formidable;  terrible. 

A  frrim,  ierrific,  formidable  band.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Fearful,  Formidable. 


T^R-RIF'I-CAL-LY,   ad. 
terribly  ;  frightfully. 


T?R-RIF'I-CAL, 
consternation : 


a.    Exciting  terror,   alarm,   or 
terrific.  Clarke. 


So  as  to  excite  terror  S 
L>e  Quincey- 

TER'RJ-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  terror,  terror,  and/acw,  to 
make.]  [i.  terrified  ;  pp.  terrifying,  ter- 
rified.] To  strike  with  terror  ;  to  frighten ; 
to  fright ;  to  alarm  ;  to  shock  ;  to  make  afraid. 

Thou  scarest  me  with  dreams,  and  terrifiest  me  throuph 
visions.  Job  vii.  14. 

T^R-RI^'P-NOUS,  a.  [L.  tetregina  ;  terra,  the 
earth,  and  gig?io,  to  bring  forth,  to  be  bom.] 
Born  of  the  earth.  Smart. 

TER-RI-TO'RI-AL,  a.  [L,  territorialis  \  It.  terri- 
toriale;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  ierHtoHal.']  Pertaining  to, 
or  consisting  of,  a  territory  or  territories.  "  Ter- 
ritorial acquisitions."  A.  Smith. 
Territorial  courts,  the  courts  established  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States.  Bouvier. 

TER-RI-TO'RI-AL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  enlarge  or  ex- 
tend by  addition  of  territory,     [r.]      Coleridge 

TER-RI-TO'RI-AL-LY,  ad.  In  relation  to,  or  by 
means  of,  territory,  Clarke. 

fTER'RI-TO-RJED,  a.  Possessed  of  land  or  ter- 
ritory. Selden, 

TER'Rf-TO-RY,  n.  [L.  territorium;  terra,  the 
earth  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  territorio  ;  Fr.  territoire-l 

1.  The  compass  of  land  belonging  to,  or  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of,  a  state,  city,  town,  or  par- 
ish, &c. ;  country;  domain;  district.       Milton. 

Linger  not  in  my  territories  longer  than  swiftest  expedi- 
tion will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court.  Shak. 

The  kinrrdom  of  England,  over  which  our  municipal  laws 
have  jurisdiction,  includes  not,  by  the  common  law,  either 
Wales.  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  any  other  part  of  the  king'a 
dominions,  except  the  /erW^oj-y  of  England  alone.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  large  district  of  country  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  not  forming  a  part  of  any 
individual  state,  and  having  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment. Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  District. 

TER'ROR,  n.  [L.  terror  ;  terreo,  to  frighten  ;  It. 
terrore ;  Sp .  terror  ;  Fr.  terreur?^ 

1.  Great  fear ;  fright ;  alarm  ;  consternation. 

Terror  is  that  species  of  fear  which  rouses  to  defend  or 
escape,  producing  the  violent  agitations  which  have  been 
ah-eady  niiticed.  Cogan. 

2.  That  which  excites  dread  ;  cause  of  fear. 

Judah  shall  be  a  terror  unto  Egypt.  ha.  xix.  17. 

Those  enormous  terrors  of  the  Nile.  Prior. 

King  of  terrors,  death,  emphatically  so  called. — 
Reign  of  terror^  (^French  Hist.)  that  period  during  the 
revolution  between  October,  1793,  and  July,  1794,  dur- 
ing which  the  executions  were  most  numerous,  and 
the  country  under  the  sway  of  the  actual  terror  in- 
spired by  the  ferocious  measures  of  its  governors,  who 
had  established  it  avowedly  as  the  principle  of  their 
authority.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Alarm. 

TER'ROR-i§M,  n.  Government  by  terror  or  in- 
timidation ;  a  state  of  terror.        Lady  Morgan. 

TER'ROR-iST,  n.  One  who  rules  by  intimidation  ; 
one  who  practises  terrorism;  —  a  name  given  to 
the  agents  and  partisans  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  in  France  during  the  reign  of  terror. 

Thousands  of  those  hell-hounds  called  terroi-v'ts,  whom 
they  had  shut  up  in  prison,  on  their  last  revolution,  as  the 
satellites  of  tyranny,  are  let  loose  on  the  people.  Jiurke. 

TER'ROR-IZE,  v.  u,.  To  affright.  Life  of  J.  Selden. 

TER'ROR-LESS,  a.  Free  from  terror  ;  vdthout 
fear  ;  fearless  ;  not  afraid.  Shelley. 

TER'ROR-SMIT'TEN,  «..  Smitten  or  struck  with 
terror ;  terror-struck.  Clarke, 

TER'ROR-STRUCK,  a.  Alarmed  or  struck  with 
terror;  terror- smitten.  ^Clarke. 


TER'RY-VEL'V^T, 

ribbed  velvet. 


A  kind  of  silk  plush  or 
Sitmnonds. 


TERSE,  a.     [L.  tergo,  terstis,  to  wipe  or  rub  ;  It. 
%  Sp.  terso^ 

X.  "Wiped;  rubbed;  clean;  clear,     [r.] 

Many  stones,  precious  and  vulpir,  although  terse  and 
smooth,  have  not  this  power  attracti\e.  Prowne. 

'2.  Free  from  superfluity;  elegantly  concise; 
polished  and  sententious  ;  neat. 

His  [Maplet's]  style  was  terse,  liis  worde  choice,  but  hia 
periods  a  little  too  elaborate.  Wood. 

TERSE'LY,  ad.     In  a  terse  manner.      B.  Jonson. 

TERSE'N^SS.  n.      The  quality  of  being    terse  ; 
neatness  of  style ;  elegance  and  conciseness. 

ITe  talked  of  Tacitus;  and  I  hazarded  an  opinion,  that, 
with  all  his  merit  for  penetration,  shrewdness  of  judgment, 
and  terseness  of  expression,  he  was  too  compact.  Mas':     " 
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TER'TIAL  (t6T'Bh?l),  a.  {Omith.)  Applied  to  the 
quills  growing  on  the  last  or  innermost  joint  of 
a  bird's  wing.  Wyight. 

TER'TIAL  (ter'sh?il),  n.  {Omith.)  A  large  feath- 
er extending  from  the  proximate  extremity  of 
the  bones  of  the  wing  of  some  birds.      Brande. 

TER'TIAN  (ter'sh&n),  n.  1.  {Med)  An  intermit- 
tent fever  or  ague,  the  paroxysms  of  which  re- 
turn every  third  day,  or  every  forty-eight  hours. 

rcrd'ans  of  along  COD  tinuance  do  most  menace  this  sys- 
tem. Harvey. 

2.  A  liquid  measure  for  wine,  equal  to  seven- 
ty gallons.  •  Simmands. 

TER'TIAN  (ter'sh^n),  a.  [L.  tertianus\  tertius^ 
the  third.]     Occurring  every  third  day. 

A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  yom-  lot.  Dryden. 

TER'TI-A-RY  (ter'she-^-re),  a.  Third,  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  third. 

Tertiary  formation,  or  tertiary  strata,  (Oeol.)  a  series 
of  sedimentary  rocks,  with  characters  which  distin- 
guish them  from  two  other  great  series  of  strata — the 
secondary  and  the  primary —  which  lie  beneath  them. 
Lycll.  —  Tertiary  colors,  citrine,  russet,  and  olive,  pro- 
duced by  the  mixture  of  two  secondaries  ;  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  they  are  prays,  and  are  either  red- 
gray,  blue-gray,  or  yellow-gray,  when  these  primaries 
are  in  excess  ;  or  they  are  violet-gray,  orange-gray,  or 
green-gray,  when  these  secondaries  are  in  excess. 
Fairkott. 

TER'Tr-ATE  (tSr'she-at),  V.  a.  [L.  tertio,  ter- 
tiatus  ;  tertitis,  the  third  ;  It.  terziare.']    [^.  ter- 

TIATED  ;  pp.  TERTIATING,  TEKTIATED.] 

1.  To  do  for  the  third  time,     [r,]       Johnson. 

2.  To  examine,  as  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
strength.  Mar.  Diet. 

TER'TI-tfM  QUID.     [L.]    A  third  something. 

TERZA—RIMJi  (tert'sa-re'ma).  \lt.,  third  or  triple 
rhyme.']  A  peculiar  and  complicated  system  of 
versification,  borrowed  by  the  early  Italian 
poets  from  the  Troubadours.  Brande. 

fl®=-"The  rhyme  is  tlius  arranged:  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  poem,  or  portion  of  a  pnem,  verses  1 
and  3  rhyme  together,  as  do  verses  2,  4,  and  6;  tlie 
third  rhyme  begins  with  verse  5,  which  rhymes  to  7 
and  9  ;  the  fourth  is  formed  by  8,  10,  and  12,  and  so 
on;  and  the  poem  or  canto  ends  abruptly  —  the  last 
rhyme,  like  the  first,  being  on  a  couplet  instead  of  a 
triplet.  This  metre  has  been  rendered  celebrated  by 
Dante,  who  wrote  in  it  his  *  Divina  Commedia.* 
Byron  has  adopted  it  in  English,  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess, in  his  *  Prophecy  of  Dante '  j  and  it  has  been 
attempted  by  various  translators."    Brande. 

TER-ZET'TO  (tert-set'to),  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A 
composition  in  three  parts ;  a  piece  for  three 
voices  or  three  instruments  ;  a  trio.  Moore. 

TES'SjeiL-ITE,  n.     {Min.)  Apophyllite,  Brewster. 

TES'S?L-LAR,  a.     Formed  in  squares.      Wright. 

t£s'S^L-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  tessella,  a  small, 
square  piece  of  stone.]     \i.  tessellated  ;  pp. 

TESSELLATIXG,    TESSELLATED.]       To   form   into 

little  squares  ;  to  lay  with  mosaic  or  checkered 
work.  P.  Cyc. 

TES^S^L-LAT-^D,  a.  [h.  fessellatus ;  tessella,  a 
small,  square  piece  of  stone.]  Variegated  by 
squares  or  square  stones  in  the  manner  of  mo- 
saic ;  checkered.  Woodward. 

A  tessellated  pavement  without  cement.  Burke. 

TES-S^IL-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  tessellating, 
or  the  state  of  being  tessellated.  Smart. 

TES'SE'R.^j  n. ;  pi.  TEssERM.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ric- 
ffapffj'four.]  {Roman  Ant.)  A  square  or  cube, 
used  for  making  tessellated  pavements,  for  dice, 
and  as  tokens  for  different  purposes.  XFm.Sm^/i. 

TES-Sp-RA'IC,  a.  Variegated  by  squares;  tes- 
sellated ;  checkered,     [r.]  Sir  R.  Atkyns. 

TES'S^-RAL,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
a  tessera.  Ed.  Rev. 

2.  {Crystallography.)  Noting  a  system  of 
crystallization  in  which  the  three  axes  are  rec- 
tangular in  their  intersections,  and  equal ;  mon- 
ometric.  _      Dana. 

TES'SU-LAR,a.  {Crystallography.)  Noting  a  sys- 
tem 'of  crystals,  including  the  cube,  tetrahe- 
dron, &c. ;  monometric.  Brande. 

TEST,  n.  [L.  testa,  a  piece  of  baked  earthen 
ware  ;  It.  testa ;  Fr.  tet.'] 


1.  A  cupel  for  assaying  and  refining  metals. 

Ingots,  tests,  and  many  things  more.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  decisive  trial ;  an  experiment. 

He  urged  the  notoriousness  of  the  fact,  as  a  thing  not 
feigned,  not  private,  but  done  at  noon-day,  under  tlie  lest  of 
competent  persons.  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  That  with  which  any  thing  is  compared  in 
order  to  determine  its  genuineness ;  a  criteri- 
on ;  a  standard. 

Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright. 

One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 

Life,  force,  and  beauty  must  to  all  impart. 

At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art.         Pope. 

4.  Proof;  decisive  exhibition  or  example. 

Satisfied  with  having  given  a  test  of  their  courage.      Cook. 

5.  Judgment ;  distinction  ;  discrimination. 

Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 

Betwixt  indifferent  writing  and  the  best.  Dryde-n. 

6.  {Chem.)  A  substance,  which,  on  being  ap- 
plied to  other  substances  whose  composition  is 
unknown,  indicates,  by  the  sensible  effects  which 
it  produces  or  fails  to  produce,  their  constituent 
elements  ;  a  reagent.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson. 

7.  The  imposition  of  an  oath,  or  any  other 
act  by  which  onefe  principles,  particularly  one's 
religious  principles,  are  put  to  the  proof. 

Tests  and  disabilities  are  distinct  from  penalties  properly 
so  called.  Eden. 

Test  paper,  (Law.)  a  paper  or  instrument  shown  to 
a  jury  as  evidence.     [U.  S.J  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Criterion,  Experiment. 

fTEST,  «.  [L.  testis.']  A  witness  ;  an  eyewitness. 

Prelates  and  great  lord;  of  England  were  .  . .  teats  of  that 
deed,  at  the  least  to  the  number  of  eleven.  Beiiiers, 

TEST,  V.  a.  [Nor.  Fr.  taster  ;  Fr.  tetter,  to  taste, 
to  try.  —  From  the  same  root  as  taste.    Talbot.] 

[i.  TESTED  ;  pp.    TESTING,  TESTED.] 

1.  To  try  by  a  test  or  standard ;  to  prove  or 
to  disprove  by  experiment,  or  some  criterion ; 
to  subject  to  a  critical  trial. 

Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold.  SJiak. 

The  power  of  a  sample  of  gunpowder,  or  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance, IS  tested,  not  by  the  loudness  of  the  report,  but  by  the 
depth  of  the  impression  made  on  the  target.  Whately. 

2.  To  attest  and  date,     [r.]  Wnght. 

3.  To  refine,  as  gold  and  silver,  by  means  of 
litharge,  or  oxide  of  lead,  cleansing  or  separat- 
ing them  from  alloy  ;  to  assay.  Craig. 

4.  {Chem.)  To  try  or  examine  by  applying  a 
reagent  or  reagents.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson. 

fl®=  Though  Shakespeare  uses  tested  as  a  participial 
adjective,  yet  the  active  verb  to  test  is  modern.  It  is 
reputed  to  be  of  American  origin,  and  the  use  of  it 
has  heretofore  been  stigmatized.  It  has,  however, 
been  often  used,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  most 
distinguished  English  reviews  and  journals,  and  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  English  writers. 

t  TEST,  V.  n.     To  make  a  will  or  testament. 

While  he  that  testeth  livcth.    Heb.  ix.  17,  lihemisJi  Version. 

TES'TA,  n.     [L.,  a  shell.] 

1.  (Zoul.)  The  shell  or  covering  of  testaceous 
animals.  Andrews. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  outer,  and  usually  harder,  coat 
or  shell  of  the  seed.  Gray. 

TES'TA-BLE,  a.     [L.  testahilis;  Old  Fr.  testable.] 

1.  That  may  be  disposed  of  by  will.  Blackstone. 

2.  Capable  of  bearing  witness,  [r.]  Cotgrave. 

TES-TA'CE-4  (tes-ta'she-^,  QQ),  n.  pi.  {Zool.) 
The  moUusca  in  general,  but  more  particularly 
those  which  are  covered  with  shells.  Baird. 

T^S-TA'CEAN  (tes-ta'shFin,66),  7i.  {Zobl.)  A  mol- 
luscous animal  covered  with  a  shell ;  a  shell- 
fish ;  a  moUusk.  Brande. 

TjpS-TA'CEAN,  «.  Relating  to  the  testacea.  Lyell. 

TES'TA-CEL,  n.     A  little  shell ;  a  slug.      Smart. 

T?S-TA-C?-6G'RA-PHy,  n.  See  Testaceology. 

TjpS-TA-CJp-OL'O-^y,  n.  [L.  testacea;  testa,  a. 
shell,  and  Gr.  ?.6yog,  a  discourse.]  The  science 
of  testaceous  moUusks  ;  conchology.       Clarke. 


T^S-TA'CEOUS    (tes-ta'shys),    a. 


,  it 


testaceus : 


1.  Consisting  or  composed  of  shells.  Johnson. 

2.  {Zool.)  Pertaining  to  animals  which  have 
a  strong,  thick,  and  entire  shell,  as  oysters  ;  tes- 
tacean  ;  —  opposed  to  crustaceous.  Brande. 

Testaceoits  powders,  (Med.)  powders  consisting  of 
burnt  shells.  Dungliaon. 

TEST'-ACT,  n.  The  act  of  25  Charles  II.,  c.  2, 
by  which  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  were 
bound  to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  ab- 


juration, and  the  test,  that  is,  the  eucharist 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, under  severe  penalties  if  they  exercised 
the  functions  of  any  such  officer  without  being 
thus  duly  qualified.  This  act  was  repealed  in 
1828.  Blackstone.    Eden. 

TES'TA-CY,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  dying 
after  "having  made  a  will  which  was  valid  at  the 
time  of  testator's  death.  Bouvier. 

TES'TA-MENT,  n.  [L.  testamentum ;  testor,  to 
testify ;  It.  ^  Sp.  testamento  ;  Fr.  testament.] 

1.  A  formal,  legal  declaration  or  expression 
of  a  person's  will  or  desire  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
position he  would  have  made  of  his  property 
after  his  death  ;  a  will.       Blackstone.     Burrill. 

JS^  A  testament  has  been  distinguished  from  a  will, 
both  by  common  lawyers  and  civilians,  but  on  differ- 
ent grounds.  In  modern  law  the  terms  will  and  testa- 
ment are  generally  used  without  distinction,  to  express 
the  instrument  by  which  a  person  makes  a  disposition 
of  property,  to  take  effect  after  death.  Where  the 
instrument  is  more  formally  described,  both  terms  are 
made  use  of,  and  it  is  called  a  last  will  and  testament. 
Barrill. 

2.  The  title  or  appellation  of  each  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  Bible,  including  the  canonical  books 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  as,  **  The  Old  Testa- 
ment "  ;  "  The  Kew  Testament."    Hook.  Eden. 

It  is  not  out  of  any  satiety  that  I  change  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  [the]  New;  these  two,  as  tliey  are  the  breasts  of  the 
eliurch,  so  they  yield  milk  equally  wholesome,  equally  pleas- 
ant, unto  able  nurslings.  Bp.  Hall. 

Optatus  compares  the  Scriptures  to  the  testator's  will;  if 
there  be  a  controversy  amongst  the  descendants  of  the  house, 
run  to  the  Scriptures,  see  the  original  will;  the  Gospels  are 
Christ's  testament,  and  the  Epistles  are  the  codicils  annexed, 
and  but  by  these  we  shall  never  know  the  will  of  tlie  testator. 

Bp.  'Taylor. 

]^='  The  word  rendered  Testament  is  generally,  by 
itself,  translated  Covenant.  The  term  JV'e7D  is  added 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Old  Covenant,  or  dispensa- 
tion of  Moses.  These  two  terms,  from  signifying  the 
two  dispensations,  came  soon  to  denote  the  books 
wherein  tJiey  were  written  ;  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Jews  beipg  called  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
writings  superadded  by  the  evangelists  and  the  apos- 
tles, the  New  Testament.  See  9  Cor.  iii.  6.  14.  The 
title  JVew  Testament  was  adopted  in  the  second  cen- 
tury.    Eden.     Hook. 

J3  civil  testament,  a  testament  made  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  civil  law,  in  contradistinction  to  a  mili- 
tary testament,  in  which  some  of  the  forms  may  be 
dispensed  with.  —  A  common  testament,  a  testament 
made  jointly  by  several  persons. — A  mystic  testament, 
a  form  of  making  a  will  which  consists  principally 
in  enclosing  it  in  an  envelope,  and  sealing  it  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses ;  —  also  called  a  solemn  testOr- 
ment,  because  it  requires  more  formality  than  a  nun- 
cupative testament.  —  JVuncupative  testament,  a  testa- 
ment made  verbally,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. — 
Olographic  testament,  a  testament  written  wholly  by 
the  testator  himself.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  See  Will. 

TES-TA-MEN'TAL,  a.  Testamentary.  Montgom'y. 

TES-TA-MEN'TA-RY,  a.  [L.  testamentaHiis  ;  It. 
§■  Sp.  testameniario  ;  Fr.  testamentai^-e.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  awill  or  testament.     Burrill. 

2.  Derived  from,  founded  on,  or  appointed 
by,  a  testament  or  will;  as,  "A  testamentary 
guardian.*'  Burrill. 

TES-TA-MJPN-TA'TION,  n.  The  actor  the  power 
of  giving  by  testament  or  will.  Burke. 

TES-TA'MUR,n.  [L.,  we  testify.]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  an  Eng- 
lish university ;  —  so  called  from  the  first  word 
in  the  formula.         College  Words  and  Customs. 

TES'TATE,  n.  [L.  testa,  testatus,  to  make  a  will.] 
One  who  has  made  a  will ;  one  who  dies  leav- 
ing a  will  or  testament.  Bwrill. 

TES'TATE,  a.     Having  made  a  will. 

By  the  common  law,  the  bishop  had  tlie  lawful  distribu- 
tion of  goods  of  persons  dying  testate  and  intestate.    Aylijfe. 

fTieiS-TA'TION,  n.     \h.  testatio.]    Witness. 

How  clear  a  testation  ...  to  this  truth.  Bp.  Hall. 

T^S-TA'TOR, 'rt.     [L.]    {Law.)    One  who  makes, 
or  has  made,  a  testament  or  will ;  one  who  dies 
leaving  a  will  or  testament. 
Optatua  compares  the  Scriptures  to  the  testator''s  will.  Taylor. 

T^S-TA'TRiX,  n.  [L.]  A  woman  who  makes, 
or  has  made,  a  testament  or  will ;  a  woman  who 
dies  leaving  a  will ;  a  female  testator.    Bmrill. 

TEST'^D.jo.  a.  Tried  by  a  test  or  standard; 
brought  to  the  test;  pure;  assayed.  Shak. 
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TfiS'T^R,  n.  [Old  Fr.  teste,  the  head  ;  Fr.  tHe.'] 
_  1.  An  old  French  silver  coin,  orieinally  worth 
eighteen  pence,  but  afterwards  reduced  to  six- 
pence ;  a  teston.  Shak. 
2.  A  covering  over  the  head  of  a  bed,  affixed 
to  the  bedstead.                                              Elyot, 

t  TES'T^RN,  n.     A  coin  ;  a  tester.  Latimer. 

t  TES'T^RN,  V.  a.  To  present  with  a  tester  or 
sixpence.     *' You  have  testemed  me."         Shak. 

TfiS'TJ-CLE,  n.  [L.  testiculus,  testis;  testis,  a 
witness ;  It,  testicolo;  Sp.  testiculo  ;  Fr.  tesiicule.'] 
One  of  the  two  glandular  organs  contained  in 
the  scrotum,  the  function  of  which  is  to  secrete 
sperm  or  seminal  fluid.  Bunglison. 

TJeS-TIC'U-LATE,  a.      {Bot.)    1.  Noting  a  root 

having  two  oblong  tubercles.  Balfour. 

2.  Solid  and  ovate.  Benslow. 

TESTIERE  (t6s-te-ir'),  n.  [Old  Fr. ;  teste,  head.] 
A  covering  of  plate  for  the  head  of  a  horse 
armed  for  battle.  FairhoU. 

TES-TI-Pf-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  testificatio  ;  It.  testi- 
ficazione\  Sp.  icstijlcacion.']  The  act  of  testi- 
fying or  giving  testimony. 

Christ  imparteth  himsolt"  unto  us,  and  giveth  viaiblc  testi- 
fication  of  our  blessed  communion  with  him.  Hooker. 

t  TES'Tf-Fl-CA-TOR,  n.     A  testifier.  Bailey. 

TES'T{-Fr-5R,  n.     One  who  testifies.      Pearson. 

TES'TI-FV,  V,  n.  [L.  testijicor;  testis,  a  witness, 
and  J^tic^o,  to  make ;  It.  testijicare  ;  Sp.  testifi- 
car.j     [e.  testified  ;  pp.  testifying,  testi- 

FIEI>J 

1.  To  make  a  statement  or  declaration  in 
confirmation  of  some  fact ;  to  bear  witness. 

Jesus  . .  .  needed  not  that  any  should  teatifit  of  man ;  for 
he  knew  what  was  in  man.  jo/ni  ii.  '2i,  25. 

2.  To  give  evidence  or  testimony  in  regard  to 
a  case  depending  before  a  court  or  tribunal. 

One  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  to  cause  him  to 
die.  Num.  xxxv.  30. 

3.  {Law.)  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  un- 
der oath  or  affirmation,  before  a  tribunal,  court, 
judge,  or  magistrate,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
some  fact.  Burrill. 

TES'TI-FY,  V.  a.  To  bear  witness  to ;  to  give 
evidence  or  testimony  of. 

To  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.     Acts  xx.  24. 

TEST'I-LY,  ad.  In  a  testy  manner ;  fretfully  ; 
peevishly  ;  morosely  ;  petulantly.  Johnson. 

TES-TI-MO'Nr-AL,  n.  [Fr.  — See  TESTIMONY.]  A 
writing  or  certificate  that  may  be  produced  as 
evidence  of  character  ;  a  credential ;  a  recom- 
mendation. Gov.  of  the  Tongue, 

TES-TI-MO'NI-AL,  a,  1.  Containing  a  testimo- 
ny or  certificate  of  character. 

A  clerk  does  not  exhibit  to  the  bishop  letters  missive  or 
testimonial  testifying  his  good  behavior.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Relating  to  testimony ;  containing  testi- 
mony. Livingston. 

Testimonial  proof,  (Civil  Law.)  parol  evidence,  used 
in  contradistinction  to  literal  proof,  which  is  written 
evidence.  Bouvier. 

TES'TJ-MO-NY,  n.  [L.  testimonium',  festor,  to 
attest,  to  testify ;  testis,  a  witness ;  It.  testimo- 
nianza;  Sp.  testimonio;  Yr.  temoignage.'] 

1.  The  declaration  or  affirmation  of  one  who 
professes  to  know  the  truth  of  that  which  he 
affirms ;  evidence. 

Testimony  is  a  serious  intimation  from  another  of  any  fact 
or  obBcrvation  as  being  what  he  remembers  to  have  seen,  or 


heard,  or  experienced. 


Dr.  Campbell. 


Much  of  human  knowledge  rests  on  the  authority  of  tes- 
timony. Fleming. 

2.  (Law.')  Evidence  of  a  witness  or  of  wit- 
nesses under  oath  or  affirmation ;  proof  by  a 
witness  or  by  witnesses.  Burrill. 

3.  Open  attestation  ;  profession. 

Thou  for  the  testimony  of  the  truth  hast  borne  universal 
reproach.  Milton. 

;6®=  In  the  Scriptures,  testimony  is  used  in  different 
senses,  which  may  be  generally  determined  by  the 
connection. 

1.  The  tables  of  the  law ;  the  decalogue. 

And  he  [the  Lord]  gave  unto  Moses  . . .  two  tables  of  testi- 
mony . . .  written  with  the  finger  of  God.  Ex.  xxxi.  18. 

2.  The  sacred  Scriptures;  the  Bible.  "The  testi- 
mony  of  the  Lord  is  sure."  Ps.xix.7.  "My  cove- 
nant and  my  eesCimon]/."    Ps.  cxxxii.  12.  Zsa.  viii.  16. 

3.  The  book  of  the  law.  Oal.  iii.  10. 
They  brought  out  the  king's  son,  and  put  upon  him  the 

crown,  and  gave  him  the  testimony.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11. 

4.  The  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  ^cts  xx.  24. 
Be  not  thou  ashamed  of  the  ieHimony  of  our  Lord, . . .  but 

be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of  the  gospel.      2  Tim.  i.  8. 


5.  The  ark  in  which  the  law  was  deposited. 
Aaron  laid  it  [manna]  up  before  the  Testimony,  to  be  keiit. 

Exod.  xvi.  34. 

6.  pi.  The  laws  and  precepts  of  God.  Ps.  cxix.  167. 
Ye  shall  diligently  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 

your  God,  and  his  testimonies,  and  his  statutes.    Deut,  vi.  17. 

7.  The  evidence  or  proof  of  some  fact ;  witness. 
"When  'you  go  out  of  that  city,  shake  ofl'  the  very  dust  of 

your  feet  for  a  testimony  against  them.  Lvke  ix.  5. 

l^'  Testimony  may  be  oral  or  written.    The  coin, 
the  monument,  and  other  material  proofs,  have  also 
been  called  testimony  ;  so  that  testimony  iiiclndes  tra- 
dition and  history.    Fleming. 
Syn. —  See  Evidence. 
t  t£;S'TI-MO-NY,  v.  u,.     To  witness.  Shak. 

TES'Tl-NfiSSjrt.  Peevishness  ;  petulance.  Locke. 

TEST'ING,  n.  The  act  of  trying  and  proving; 
act  of  applying  a  test.  Sma/'t. 

t£iST'-5B-J^CT,  n.  {Opt.)  An  object  whose 
texture  or  markings  require  a  certain  degree  of 
excellence  in  a  microscope  in  order  to  be  well 
seen,  —  as  the  hair  of  the  bat,  or  the  scale  of 
tlie  cabbage-butterfly.  Brewster. 

t  TES'TON,  n.  [Old  Fr.  teste,  the  head,  —  the 
head  of  the  king  being  impressed  on  the  coin.] 
A  coin.  —  See  Tester.  Bp.-  Hall. 

T^S-TONE',  n.  [It. ;  testa,  the  head.]  An  Italian 
coin  worth  about  Is.  3d.  sterling.      McCulloch. 

T^S-t65n',  n.  A  silver  coin  of  Portugal,  worth 
from  5d.  to  7d.  ster.  ($0.10  to  $0.14).  McCulloch. 

TEST'-PA-PpR,  n.  {Chem.)  Paper  colored  by  a 
concentrated  vegetable  infusion,  as  of  blue  cab- 
bage, or  of  litmus,  used  as  a  chemical  test.  If 
colored  by  an  infusion  of  blue  cabbage,  it  ac- 
quires a  bright-green  color  by  contact  with  al- 
kalies, and  a  bright-red  color  by  contact  with 
acids.  Parnell. 

TEST'-TUBE,  «.  {Chem.)  A  small  glass  tube 
for  holding  liquids  to  be  tested.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson. 

T5:s-TU'DI-NAL,  a.  [L.  testudo,  a  tortoise.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  resembling,  the  tortoise.       Smart. 

T5:S-TIJ-DI-NA'RI-0tJS,  a.  Resembling  a  tor- 
toise-shell in  color  ;  red,  black,  and  yellow,  like 
a  tortoise-shell.  Maunder. 

TF.S-TtJ'Dt-NATE,       )  „.     ^l.  testudinattis  \  tes- 
T^S-TU'DI-NAT-gD,  )  tudo,     testvdinis,    a    tor- 
toise.]    Resembling  the  back  of  a  tortoise  in 
form;  vaulted;  roofed;  arched.  W)'ight. 

TES-TU-DIN'^-OtJS,  a.  [L,  testudineus.']  Re- 
sembling the  shell  of  a  tortoise,     [r.]      Bailey. 

TES-TU'DO,  n.  [L. ;  testa,  the  shell  of  a  testa- 
ceous animal.] 

1.  {Zoul.)  A  Linnsean  genus  of  amphibian 
reptiles  ;  the  tortoise  ;  Chelonia.  Baird. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  lyre  of  Mercury,  originally 
made  of  the  shell  of  the  sea-tortoise  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  various  kinds  of  the  lyre  similarly 
formed.  Moore.     Fairholt. 

3.  {Roman  Ant.)  An  arched  or  vaulted  roof  : 
a  military  machine,  moving  upon  wheels,  and 
roofed  over,  under  which  soldiers  worked  in 
undermining,  or  otherwise  destroying,  walls  :  — 
a  covering  made  by  a  close  body  of  soldiers, 
who  placed  their  shields  over  their  heads  to 
secure  themselves  against  the  darts  of  the  en- 
emy. Wm.  Smith. 

4.  {Med.)  An  encysted  tumor,  supposed  to 
resemble  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.         Dunglison. 

TES'TY,  a.  [Fr.  testu,  tetu;  tHe,  the  head;  It. 
testardo,  headstrong.]  Fretful ;  peevish  ;  petu- 
lant ;  pettish. 

KingPyrrhus  cured  his  splenetic 
Ana  testy  courtiers  with  a  kick.  Hudibras. 

Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasinR  fellow.       Addison. 

T^-TAn'{C,  n.  {Med.)  A  remedy,  as  nux-vomi- 
ca,  strychnia,  &c.,  which  acts  on  the  nerves, 
and  through  them  on  the  muscles,  occasioning, 
in  large  doses,  convulsions  ;  —  atonic  convul- 
sion. Dunglison. 

T^-TAN'IC,  a.     Relating  to  tetanus.         P.  Cyc. 

TET'A-NUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  riravog  ;  nlvw,  to 
stretch.]  {Med.)  A  disease  consisting  in  a 
permanent  contraction  of  all,  or  of  some  of,  the 
muscles,  without  alternations  of  relaxation,  and 
characterized  by  closure  of  the  jaws,  difficulty 
or  Impracticability  of  deglutition,  rigidity  and 
immobility  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  which  is 


sometimes   curved  forwards,  sometimes  back- 
wards, and  sometimes  to  one  side.      Dunglison. 

T^l-TAUG',  n.    A  fish.—  See  Taxjtog. 

TETCH'Y,  «.  Peevish;  techy.  — See  Techy.  SA«/;. 


TkTE  (tat),  n.     [Fr.,  the  head.'] 
kind  of  wig  worn  by  ladies. 


False  hair ;  a 
Graves. 

[Fr.] 


TETE  A  TETE  (tat'^at'),  ad.  [Fr.]  Face  to 
face ;  cheek  by  jowl.  Swift. 

TETE  Jl  TETE  {tzt'^-t^t'),n.  1.  [Fr.]  Aninter- 
view;  a  friendly  or  close  conversation.  Cowper. 
2.  A  kind  of  seat  or  short  sofa,  for  two  per- 
sons to  sit  on  and  converse.  Kittredge. 

TETE  DE  POJVT  {t^t' de-pong'),  n.  [Fr.]  {Fort.)  A 
field  fortification  in  front  of  a  bridge,  to  cover 

,    the  retreat  of  an  army  across  a  river.  Stocqueler. 

TETH'5;R,  n.  [Frs.  tudder;  Dut.  tuyer.  Wedge- 
wood.']  [See  Tedder,]  A  rope  or  chain  by 
which  a  horse  or  other  animal  is  tied  to  a  stake, 
so  as  to  allow  a  certain  space  for  feeding ;  a 
tedder.  Hooker. 

TETH'^R,  V.  a.  \i.  tethered  ;  pp.  tethering, 
TETHERED.]     To  coufiiie  or  tie  with  a  tether. 

He  that  bounded  thy  power  tethered  thee  shorter.     lip.  Hall. 

T?-TIIY'DAN,  n.  [Gr.  rriQoi,  an  oyster;  L.  tethea, 
a  kind  of  ascidian.]  {Zool.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
tunicated,  acephalous  moUusks,  of  which  the 
genus  Ascidia  is  the  type.  Brande. 

TE'THYS,  n.  [Gr.  Tr]%i.]  {Myth.)  A  daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  and  wife  of  Oceanus  :  — 
in  later  Greek  and  Latin  poets  used  for  the 
sea.  Liddell  ^  Scott. 

TE'THYS,  n.  [Gr.  rrteog,  an  oyster.]  {Zoal.)  A 
name  applied  by  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of  nudi- 
branchiate  gasteropnds,  characterized  by  hav- 
ing two  rows  of  branchias  along  the  back  in 
form  of  tufts.  Brande. 

TET-RA-BRAJ^-em-A'TA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  riffanpa, 
TETTapa,  four,  and  (ip&y)(ia,  gills.]  {Zoul.)  An 
order  of  cephalopods,  having  four  gills,  and 
protected  by  an  external  shell ;  nautilus,  &c. 

Oweii. 


TET-RA-BRAN'jCHI-ATE,  a. 
to  the  Tetrabranch/ata. 


{Zool.)    Pertaining 
Owen. 


[Gr.     rfrp(i;^op5oi/ ;     rirrapa, 

chord  ;    L.   tet7'achordon.] 


TET'RA-€HORD,   n. 
four,   and  x°P^^>    ^ 

(Mus.)  The  interval  of  a  fourth,  consisting  of 
two  tones  and  a  semitone,  or  one  half  the  dia- 
tonic scale,  from  the  key-note,  or  from  the  fifth 
upward  ;  a  diatessaron.  Dwight. 

TET-RA-eH6T'0-M0US,  a.  [Gr.  TETpa-xioi:,  in  a 
fourfold  manner,  and  t//;(vw,  to  cut.]  {Bot.)  Not- 
ing a  stem  that  ramifies  in  fours.  Loudon. 

TET-RA-C6'LON,  n.  [Gr.  rirrapa,  font,  and  kGj- 
?.ov,  a  limb.]  {Poetry.)  A  stanza,  or  division  of 
lyric  poetry,  consisting  of  four  verses.      Crahh. 

TET'RAD,  n.  [Gr.  rfrpdj,  TErpdho^  ;  L.  tetras,  tet- 
radis.]  The  number  four  :  —  a  collection  of  four 
things  ;  a  quaternion.  More. 

TET-RA-DAC'TYL,  n.  {ZoOl.)  An  animal  having 
four  toes ;  a  tetradactylous  animal.         Wright 

TET-RA-DAC'TY-LOUS,  «>.  [Gr.  riTpaSoKrvXos; 
rirrapa,  four,  and  5dKruAos,  a  finger,  a  toe.]  {Zodl.) 
Having  four  toes.  Maimde?: 

TET-RA-DI-A-PA'§ON,  n.  [Gr.  rirrapa,  four,  and 
^lairaausvy  the  octave.]  (A/ws.)  The  Greek  ap- 
pellation of  the  quadruple  octave,  which  is  also 
called  the  twenty-ninth.  Moore. 

TET'RA-DITE,  n.  A  person  in  some  degree  re- 
markable with  regard  to  the  number  four,  as 
being  born  in  the^owr^A  month,  as  reverencing 
four  persons  in  the  Godhead,  or  as  looking 
upon  J'oM?'  to  be  a  mystic  number-  Smart. 

TET'RA-DRACHM,  (-dr^m),  )  „,     j-Qr,    nrpahpax- 
TET-RA-DRAeH'MJi,  )  /iov  ;       rirpa,      four, 

and  ^paxf^'^i  a  drachma.]  {Grecian  Ant.)  A 
silver  coin  of  the  value  of  four  drachmas,  or  3s. 
3d.  sterling  ($0,786).  Wm.  Smith. 

TET-R4-DY-J^A'Ml-4,  n.  [Gr.  rtrpa,  four,  and 
Sbuams,  power.]  {Bot.)  A  Linneean  class  of 
plants,  the  flowers  of  which  have  six  stamens, 
two  of  which  are  shorter  than  the  oihers.Loudon. 


TET-RA-DY-NA'MI-AN,    a. 
mous. 


{Bot.) 


Tetradyna- 
Clarke. 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BI^LL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  — 9,  g,  ^,  g,  soft;   jC.  G,  g,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   -^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


TETRADYNAMIAN 
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TET-RA-DY-NA'MI-AN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  order  Tetradynamia.  Smart. 

TiJT-RA-DYN'A-MOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  plants 
of  the  order  Tetradynamia,  or  flowers  which 
have  six  stamens,  two  of  which  arc  shorter  than 
the  four  others,  as  in  n^ustard.  Gray. 

TET-RA-E'DRON,  )i.  See  Tetuahedron.  Ilutton. 

TET'RA-GON,  n.  [Gr.  rfrpdywi-ov  ;  rirpa,  four,  and 
ymvin,  a  corner,  an  angle  ;  L.  tetragonum  ;  It.  4r 
Sp.  tetragoiio  ;  Pr.  tetragone?^ 

1.  (Geom.)  A  polygon  with  four  angles,  and 
consequently  four  sides.  Davies. 

2.  {Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  two  planets  when 
they  are  distant  from  each  other  the  fourth  of  a 
circle,  or  ninety  degrees.  Htitton. 

T^-TrAg'P-NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  tetragon, 
or  havini^  four  angles.  Browne. 

TP-TrAg'O-NI^M,  n.  [Gr.  rfrpriyajwir^os.]  The 
quadrature  or  squaring  of  the  circle.        Clarke. 

TET-RA-ORAM' MA-TOM-,  n.  [Gr.  rerpaypi/tixa- 
TOK  ;  Tirpa,  four,  and  ypAiina,  a  letter.]  Among 
several  ancient  nations,  the  mystic  number  four, 
which  was  often  symbolized  to  represent  the 
Deity,  whose  name  was  expressed  in  several 
languages  by  four  letters,  as  in  the  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin.    Brande. 

TJST-RA-QYJV'I-A,  n.  [Gr.  r^rpa.four,  and  ytivfi,  a 
woman.]  (Bot.)  A  Linna3an  order  of  plants, 
the  flowers  of  which  have  four  distinct  pistils, 
or  four  distinct  styles  on  one  pistil.       Henslow. 

TfiT-RA-9ifN'!-AN,  )  „.   {Bot.)  Having  four  pis- 
T^-TEA^'V-NOUS,   )  tils,  or  four  styles.      Gray. 

TET-RA-HE'DRAL,  a.     Having  four  sides. 

THraliedral  anirlc,  {Oeom.)  an  angle  bounded  by 
four  plane  annates.  Davies. 

TET-RA-HE'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  rirpa,  four,  and  U(ia, 
a  seat,  a  base  ;  It.  tetraedro ;  Fr.  t/'traklre.'] 
(Geom.)  A  polyhedron,  bounded  by  four  tri- 
angles. Davies. 
Regular  tetrahedron,  a  Holid  bounded  by  four  equal 
and  equilateral  triangles.  Daoies. 

TET-RA-HEX-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  tetrahexahedron.  Clarke. 

TET-RA-HEX-A-HE'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  rlrpa,  four, 
£^,  six,  and  £i5pa,  a  seat,  a  base.]  {Crystallog- 
raphy.) A  crystal  having  twenty-four  faces,  each 
of  which  is  an  isosceles  triangle.  Shepard. 

T^l-TRAL'p-^y,  re.  [Gr.  TlrpaXoyla  ;  rirfa,  four, 
and  l^yot,  a  discourse.]  {Grecian  Ant.)  A  col- 
lection of  four  dramas,  three  tragedies,  and  one 
satiric  play,  which  were  exhibited  together  on 
the  Athenian  stage,  for  the  prize  at  the  festivals 
of  Bacchus.  .  Liddell  *;  Scott. 

T^-TRAM'P-T^R,  «.  [Gr. TiTp&ncTpov,  L.  tetrame- 
trus  ;  It.  tetrametro  ;  Fr.  tetramHre."]  A  verse 
consisting  of  four  measures  or  feet. 

Sf^ln  Grecian  iambic,  trochaic,  and  anapffistic 
verse,  it  consiated  of  four  double  feet.    Brande. 

T5-TRAm'(;-TJ5;r,  a.  [Gr.riTpdniTfoi;  T^rpa,  four, 
and  fitrpov,  a  measure.]  Having  four  metrical 
feet.  Tyrwhitt. 

TET'RA-MORPH,  n.  [Gr.  nrpi/jopipo;,  four-shaped  ; 
Tirpa,  four,  and  t^op<ltn,  form.]  {Christian  Art.) 
The  union  of  the  four  attributes  of  the  Evan- 
gelists in  one  figure,  winged,  and  standing  on 
winged,  fiery  wheels,  the  wings  being  covered 
with  eyes.  It  is  the  type  of  unparalleled  ve- 
locity. Fairholt. 

T5-TEAM'Y-R6N,  n.  [Gr.  rirpa,  four,  and  fiOpov, 
an  unguent.]  {Med.)  An  ointment  composed 
of  four  ingredients.  Dunglison. 

TE-TRAJf ' DRI-A,  n.  [Gr.  rlrpa,  four,  and  ivfip, 
avipoi,  a  mail,  a  male.]  {Bot.)  A  Linnaian 
class  of  plants,  the  flowers  of  which  have  four 
unconnected  and  nearly  equal  stamens.  Loudon. 

T{;-TRAN'DR!-AN,  a.     Tetrandrous.  Clarke. 

TP-TRAN'DROUS,   a.     {Bot.)     Having  four  sta- 
mens; tetrandrian.  Gray. 
TJg-TRA'O-NID,  n.  One  of  the  Tetraonida.  Clarke. 

TET-RA-6M'I-D.m,n.pl.  [L.  tetrao,  from  Gr. 
rtrjidw,  black  grouse.]  (Ornith.)  A  family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Gallinat,  including  the  sub- 
families Perdidnm,  Turnicince,  Odontophorinm, 
Tctraoninai,  and  Pterochince ;  grouse.         Gray. 


TE  T  -RA-  0-J\rI  'J\r.M, 
n.  pi.  '[See  Tetba.- 
ONID^',.]  {Ornith.) 
A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order 
GalUnce,  and  family 
Tetraonida;  grouse. 

Gray.  BonaeaumbeUus. 

TET-RA-EjBt'A-LOOs,  a.  [Gr.  rlrpa,  four,  andt^r- 
nlov,  a  leaf.]  '  {Bot.)  Having  four  petals.  Miller. 

TeT-RA-PIlAR'MA-CON,   ?  „.     [Q,..   ,irpa,   four, 

TET-RA-PHAR'MA-cfJM,  >  and  <p&pitaKov,  a  drug, 
a  medicine.]  {Med.)  A  medicine  composed  of 
four  ingredients,  or  an  ointment  composed  of 
wax,  resin,  lard,  and  pitch.  Dunglison.  Brande. 

TET-RA-PHYL'hOUS,  or  T^-TRAPH'YL-LOOS 
(131),  a.  [Gr.  rirpa,  four,  and  i/iiii^ov,  a  leaf.] 
{Bot.)    Having,  or  consisting  of,  four  leaves. 

Smart. 

TET'RA-PLA,  n.  [Gr.  rirpa,  four,  and  ivUui,  to 
unfold'.]  {Eecl.  Ilist.)  The  name  of  a  Bible 
arranged  by  Origen,  in  four  columns,  and  con- 
sisting of  four  different  versions ;  viz.,  that  of 
the  Septuagint,  that  of  Aquila,  that  of  Sym- 
machus,  and  that  of  Theodosian.  Brande. 

TET'RA-p6d,  n.  [Gr.  rirpa,  four,  and  irofe, miJiif , 
a  foot.]  {Ent.)  An  insect  having  only  four 
perfect  legs,  as  certain  Lepidoptera.       Agassiz. 

T^-TRAP'O-DY,  n.  [Gr.  rlrpaTsoiia;  rlrpa,  four, 
and  irofa,  Ttollif,  a  foot.]  {Greek  Ant.)  A  meas- 
ure or  length  of  four  feet.  Beck. 

T5-TeAP'T5;-rAN,  n.  [Gr.  nrpdnrepos,  having 
four  wings  ;  rlrpa,  four,  and  irrcpiv,  a  wing.] 
{Ent.)    An  insect  with  four  wings.        Brande. 

TJ-TRAP'TCR-OOs,  a.  [Gr.  rirpa,  four,  and 
urtpfm,  a  wing.]     Having  four  wings.     Balfour. 

t£T'RAP-TOTE,  n.  [Gr.  rlrpi-Krurm  ;  rirpa,  four, 
and  Trrwo-if,  a  case.]  {Gram.)  A  noun  having 
only  four  cases.  Scott. 

TE'TRARCH  [ts'trilrk,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  C;  te'- 
trirk  or  tSt'rirk,  JV.  Ja. ;  tSt'r'irk,  Sm.],  n,  [Gr. 
rerpdoj^Tjs ;  rfrpdf,  four,  and  ^px^,  to  rule  ;  L. 
tetrarches  ;  It.  Sf  Sp.  tetrarca  ;  Fr.  tetrargm,'] 
{Ant.)  The  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a 
country  or  province: — in  the  later  period  of 
the  Roman  republic,  a  title  given  to  any  tribu- 
tary prince,  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
styled  a  king.  Wm.  Smith. 

T5-TRARCH'ATE  [t?-trair'kat,.S'.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Wb. ; 
tSt'rjr-kat,  Sm.  C],  n.     A  tetrarchy.     Johnson. 

T^-TRAREH'l-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  rtrpapKittds.}  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  tetrarch  or  a  tetrarchy.  Herbert. 

t£t'RAR-€HY  [.tet'rjr-k?,  S.  W.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
ts'triir-k?,  P.  if.],  n.  [Gr.  rirpap^la  ;  L.  S;  It. 
tetrarchia  ;  Sp.  tetrarquia ;  Fr.  ti'trarchie.']  The 
territory  or  the  office  of  a  tetrarch.  Wm.  Smith. 

TfiT-RA-SfiP'A-LOfjS,  a.  [Gr.r^rfia,  four,  and Eng. 
sepal'J]     {Bot.)    Having  four  sepals.      Loudon. 

TET-RA-SPAS'TQN,  n.  [Gr.  rirpa,  four,  and 
a-n&iii,  to  draw.]  {Mech.)  A  machine  in  which 
four  pulleys  act  together.  Brande. 

TET-R  A-SPER'MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  rlrpa,  four,  and  irir/p- 
lia,  a  seed.]     {Bot.)  Having  four  seeds.  Smart. 

Tg-TEAS'TJBH  (t?-tri8'tik),  re.  [Gr.  riroiaTixov; 
rlrpa,  four,  and  ari^of,  a  row,  a  line.]  (Poetry.) 
A  stanza  or  epigram  of  four  verses.  Pope. 

Tt;-TRAS'TO-6N,  re.  [Gr.  rcrptlaroov;  rirpa,  four, 
and  aroii,  a  colonnade.]  {Arch.)  A  court-yard 
with  porticos  or  open  colonnades  on  each  of  its 
four  sides.  Britton. 

TET'RA-STYLE  [tSt'rj-stll,  Sm.  Wb.  Todd, 
Maunder;  ts'trj-stll,  if. ;  t^-ttis' t\\,  Ja.  Crabby, 
n.  [Gr.  TErpdiTTvXov ;  rirpa,  four,  and  trrtiAof,  a 
column  ;  L.  tetrastylon ;  It.  &;  Sp.  tetrastilo  ; 
Fr.  tetrastyle.]  {Ancient  Arch.)  A  building 
with  four  columns  or  pillars  in  front.     Brande. 

TET-RA-SYL-LAb'!0,  }  „.       [^f,,,   rlrpaaW-a- 

TET-RA-SYL-lAb'!-CAT.,  )  (ior,  rlrpa,  four,  and 
mXla'fifi,  a  syllable  ;  Pr.  titrasyllabique.']  Con- 
sisting of  four  syllables.  Wright. 

t£T-RA-SYL'LA-BLE,  re.  [Fr.  tetrasyllabe-]  A 
word  consisting  of  four  syllables.  Todd. 

\  TfiT'RlC,  u..    Sour ;  perverse  ;  tetrical.  Burton. 

t  TKT'R!-0AI<,     }  a.      [L.   tetricvs  ;    teter,   foul, 

t  TKT'E[-CO08,  )  shameful ;  Old  Pr.  tetrique.] 
Austere  ;  harsh  ;  sour ;  perverse.  Knolles. 


t  TET'RI-CAL-Ni5ss,  re.  Austerity ;  harshness  ; 
perverseness;  moroseness.  Gauden. 

t  T^-TRlg'I-TY,  n.  [Old  Fr.  tetricite.\  Harsh- 
ness ;  crabbedness ;  tetricalness.        Cockeram. 

TET'TfiR,  n.  [K.S.  teter.']  {Med.)  A  cutaneous 
disease,  in  wnich  vesicles  arise  m  distinct,  but 
irregular,  clusters,  commonly  appearing  in  quick 
succession,  and  near  together,  on  an  inflamed 
base  ;  fret ;  herpes.  Dunglison. 

TfiT'TflR,  V.  a.    To  infect  with  tetter.  Shak. 

TfiT'TER-TOT'T^R,  re.  An  amusement  of  chil- 
dren, in  which  one  or  more  rides  upon  each  end 
of  a  plank,  or  piece  of  timber,  balanced  upon 
some  support  in  the  middle;  seesaw;  —  also 
called  titter-cum-totter.  Strutt.    Ilolloway. 

tT^T'TJSH,  a.  [Perhaps  from  teat.  Nares.] 
Peevish  ;  —  also  written  teatish.        Beau.  S;  Ft. 

t  TfeT'Ty,  a.    Tettish  ;  peevish.  Burton. 

TEU'tOn,  re. ;  pi.  TeO'tq-nEs,  rarely  TeO'tOnij. 
[Gr.  Tiiirovii,  the  Teutones ;  L.  Teutones.]  One  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  who  immigrated  into 
Europe  from  Asia  at  different  periods,  unknown 
to  history.  P.  Cyc.    Andrews. 

4J®-  "  When  the  Romans  first  heard  the  name  of  the 
Teutones,  they  thought  that  they  were  a  single  tribe. 
They  did  not  know  that  it  was  also  the  general  aiul 
ctlinograplijc  name  of  all  those  nations  to  which  thoy 
afterwards  gave  the  vague  designation  of  Oeniians." 
P.  Cyc.  —  See  Teutonic. 

TEU-t6n'IC  (tu-t5n'ik),  a.  [L.  Teutonicm;  It. 
Teutonico  ;  Fr.  Teutonique!]  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  the  Teutones,  or  their  language. 


Our  language,  for  almost  a  century,  has,  by  the  concur- 
rence of  man^  causes,  been  gradually  departing  from  its 
original  Teutonic  character,  ana  deviating  towards  a  Gallic 


structure  and  phraseology.  "  Johnson. 

Each  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  skirting  the  north-eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  Iiud  its  own  distinctive  de- 
nomination. Jiosworth. 

The  watch,  the  gun,  and  the  art  of  printing,  arc  Teutonic 
inventions.  P.  ('lie. 

.e®"  "  The  Teutonic  race,  originally  from  Asia,  are 
divided  into  three  branches.  The  tirst  branch  con- 
tains the  High  Germans,  to  whom  belong  the  Teu- 
tonic inhabitants  of  Upper  and  Middle  Germany, 
those  of  Switzerland,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Germans  of  Hungary:  it  is  subdiuded  into  the  Sua- 
bian  and  the  Franconian  minor  branches.  The  second 
is  the  Saxon  branch,  which  is  divided  into  three 
minor  branches,  the  first  of  which  contains  the 
Frisians ;  the  second,  the  Old  Saxons,  or  Low  Ger- 
mans, with  the  Dutch,  the  Flemings,  and  the  Saxons 
of  Transylvania  ;  and  the  third,  the  English,  the 
Scotch,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.  The  third  branch  is  the  Scandinavian, 
to  which  belong  the  Icelanders,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Danes,  and  the  Swedes.  —  Teuton  is  identical  with 
Deutaclie  or  Teutsche,  (in  Low  German  Dutsch,  in 
Dutch  Duitsch,  in  Danish  Tysk,  in  English  Dutch,) 
which  from  the  remotest  time  has  been,  and  is  still, 
the  general  name  of  that  part  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
which  we  now  call  Germans,  who  considered  the  god 
or  hero  Tnisco,  as  their  common  ancestor.       P.  Cijc. 

Teutonic  order,  or  Teutonic  hni/rkts,  a  religious 
order  of  knighthood  originally  founded  in  Palestine 
by  some  Teutones  or  Germans,  who  associated  them- 
selves for  the  piirnose  of  afibrding  relief  to  sick  and 
infirm  pilgrims.  It  was  incorporated  by  Pope  Celos- 
tine  III.,  in  1191,  and  endowed  with  very  important 
privileges.  When  the  Christians  were  expelled  from 
the  Holy  Land,  a  papal  bull  was  issued  (1926)  em- 
powering the  Teutonic  knights  to  conquer  lands  for 
themselves  from  the  pagans  of  Prussia  and  Poland. 
They  treated  those  whom  they  conquered  with  such 
barbarity  that  the  princes  of  Germany  combined 
against  them,  and  the  order  sunk  gradually  into 
ruin.  Eden. 

TEII-tOn'JO,  n.    The  language  of  the  Teutones. 

TEV-T6N'l-Cl§M,n.  ATeutonic  phrase  or  idiom  ; 
a  Germanism. 

3'eulonicisms,  Scotticisms,  and  Gallicisms.  JJreen. 

t  TEW  (tu),  re.     [A.  S.  tawa,  a  rope.] 

1.  A  rope  or  chain  for  drawing  or  towing  a 
vessel  with  ;  'a  towline.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

2.  Materials  for  any  thing.  Skinner. 
t  TEW,  V.  a.  To  draw  along  through  the  water  by  a 

rope  or  a  chain ;  to  tow.  Drayton. 

TEW,  V.  a.    [A.   S.  tawian;    Frs.  tawa;    Dut. 
touwen.] 

1.  To  prepare  or  dress  by  beating,  as  hemp  or 
leather.  Nares. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  pull ;  —  to  tease.     Beau.S^Fl. 
TEW'^L  (ta'fl),  re.     [Fr.  tuyanJ] 

1.  A  pipe  or  funnel,  as  for  smoke.     Chaucer. 

2.  A  tapering  iron  pijie  in  a  forge,  into  which 
the  nose  of  the  bellows  is  insertecL         Moxon. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HtiR,  HEr  ; 
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tTEW'TAW  (tu'Aw),  r.  a.  To  beat  or  dress,  as 
hemp  ;  to  tew,  ilorfimer, 

TEXT  (tekst),  n.  [L.  teztia,  textnre,  structure, 
construction,  contest ;  texo,  to  fit  together,  to 
compose  ;  It.  testo ;  Sp.  texto  ;  Fr.  tejcte-l 

1.  A  discourse  or  literary  composition  on 
which  notes  or  comments  are  written,  or  to  be 
written  ;  the  substance  or  body  of  a  writing  or 
literary  work,  as  distinguished  from  the  notes 
or  comments  npon  it;  as,  **The  text  of  the 
Bible  "  ;  "  The  text  of  Plato." 

We  expect  your  next 

■Will  be  no  comment,  but  a  text.  WaRer, 

2.  A  Terse,  passage,  or  sentence  of  Scripture. 

C-imparing  of  sundry  texts  with  one  another.  WkUe, 

Hi?  mind  he  should  fortify  with  5->me  few  taxis  which"  are 

home  and  ^posite  to  his  caie.  Stulh. 

3.  A  passa^  or  Terse  of  Scripture  selected 
as  the  theme  or  siibject  of  a  sermon  or  discourse. 

How  oft.  when  Paul  has  served  us  with  a  text, 

Hxs  EjRctetus,  Plata,  TuUy  preached!  Cbicper. 

4.  Any  subject  chosen  to  enlarge  or  comment 
on ;  a  topic.  Simmonds. 

5.  Test-hand.  Clarke. 

6.  (Printing.)  A  kind  of  letter  or  character  ; 
as,  "  German "fexf"  ;  *'  English  scribe  text." 

t  TEXT,  r.  a.     To  write,  as  a  text.       Beau,  *  Fl. 

TEXT'-BOOK  (-buk),  n,  1.  A  book  or  manual 
used  in  teaching ;  a  book  for  students  contain- 
ing the  principles  of  a  science,  or  of  any  branch 
of  learning.  Jlartin^ 

2.  A  book  -with  tests  and  xride  spaces  for 
notes  or  comments.  Smart, 

TEXT'— HAND,  n.  A  particular  kind  of  large 
handwriting  in  -which  formerly  the  text  of  a 
book  was  written,  as  distinguished  from  the 
smaller  hand  in  which  the  comments  were 
Trritten.  Cleareland. 

TEXTILE  (teks'gi),  a.  [L.  textilh;  texo,  to 
weaTe ;  Fr.  textile^ 

1.  That  is  or  may  be  woven ;  wotcu. 

2.  Pertaining  to  wearing,  or  to  woTen  fab- 
rics ;  testoriaL  FairhoU. 

TEX'TILE,  n.  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  woven  ; 
a  textile  fabric.  Kicon. 

TEXT'MAX,  n.  A  man  ready  in  quoting  texts  ; 
a  textuary ;  a  testualist.  Sanderson, 

T^X-TO'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  textorius^  Pertaining  to 
weaving.     "  The  textoriai  arts."  TTarton. 

TEXT— PEX,n.  A  pen  for  engrossing.  Simmonds. 

TEX'TRIXE,  a.  [L.  fej/n'/ma.]  Relating  to  weav- 
ing; textoriai;  textile.  Derham, 

TEXT'U-AL  (tekst'yu-91),  a.  [It,  tesfttale;  Sp. 
textual ;  Fr-  textueL] 

1.  Of,  or  contained  in,  the  text ;  textuary. 

The  Keri  is  Qie  maiginal  reading;  the  Ch^b  is  the  texhial 
reading.  Wateritmd. 

2.  Serving  for  a  text  or  for  texts.     Bp.  HaU. 
TEXT'L'-AL-IST,  n.     One  ready  in  citing  texts ; 

a  textman  ;  a  textuary.  LigMfoat. 

TJEXT'V-AL-LV»  ^'    In  the  text  or  body  of  the 

work,  or  according  to  the  text.  Sir  R.  Peel, 
TEXT'U-A-R1=?T,  n.  A  textuary.  [r.]  Johnson, 
TEXT'U-A-RV,  «•     PPr.  textiurire.']     One  ready  in 

citing  texts  or  wellTersed  in  Scripture.  i^.JSa^^. 
TEXT't'-A-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to,  contained  in, 

or  serTing  as,  a  text ;  textual.  Brtncne. 

+  TEXT'U-IST,  n.     A  textualist.  Milton. 

TEXT'URE  (tekst'yur),  n.     [1..  textura  ;    tezOy  tex- 

iiis,  to  weaTe  ;  It-  tessere;  testurai  Sp.  textura^ 

Fr,  texture,'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  wearing ;  wearing. 
**  The  invention  of  texture,"     [b,]  Browne, 

2.  That  which  is  woven  ;  a  web. 

Others,  fiir  in  the  grassy  dale. 
Their  bnmble  textmv  wea-ve.  Thomson. 

3-  Manner  of  weaving ;  disposition  or  con- 
nection of  threads  or  filaments  interwoven. 

A  vol  of  richest  texture.  Tope. 

4.  Disposition,  arrangement,  or  combination 
of  the  parts  of  any  body  or  substance.  ?>eurton. 

Stones  of  divers  kinds,  and  sundry  bodies  that  hare  the 
texture  between  esrth  and  stone.  Locke, 

5.  {Anat.)  The  particular  arrangement  of  the 
tissues  which  constitute  an  organ.     Dunglison. 

To  interweave,    [r.].  JepJison, 
Chaucer. 


TEXT'URE,  '- 

t  TriACK,  n.    Thatch, 


ThAl'A-ML'S,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  edla/ws,  a  bed- 
chamber.] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  place  where  a  nerve  has,  or 
is  considered  to  have,  its  origin.         DunjUson. 

2.  {Bot.^  The  bed  of  fibres  from  which  many  , 
fungi  arise ;  thallus  :  —  the  apes  of  the  pedun- 
cle, sometimes  dilated,  to  which  the  fiorut  organs 
are  attached  ;  torus ;  receptacle.  LiiuUey, 

THALER  {a'\eT)y  n,  [Ger. —See  DOLLAR,]  The 
German  dollar ;  a  German  silrer  coin  of  thirty 
silrer  groschen,  worth  about  three  shillings 
sterling  (S0.726).  Simmonds. 

TBA-Ll'.i,  n.     pi.,  from  Gr.  6d7^ia,  OaXiaJ] 

L  {Greek  &  Roman  Myth,)  One  of  the  nine 
Muses,  and,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  Muse  of 
comedy ;  —  one  of  the  Xereids  ;  one  of  the 
Graces.  ^-  Smith. 

2-  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Hind 
in  lS-52.  Lorering. 

TH A-LI'AX,  a.  Relating  to  Thalia ;  comic.  Clarke, 
THA-LJC'TRUMj  n.     [Gr.    Qo/.i^rpov.']     {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  ranunculaceous  plants,  with  ramose 
roots  and  smooth,  finely-divided  leaves  ;  mead- 
ow-rue. Loudon . 

THAL'r-DAX,  n,  [Gr.  Qa'/Ma,  Thalia.]  {Zozl) 
A  marine,  tnnicated,  acephalous  moUusk,  of 
the  genus  Thalia  or  Salpa  ;  a  salp.         Brande. 

THAL'LlTE,n.  (J/m.)  A  variety  of  epidote.  Dana. 

THAL'LO-^EX,  n.  [Gr.  daXUg,  a  young  branch, 
and  ymoj,  to  produce-]  {Bot.)  A  general  term 
applied  to  cellular  flowerless  plants,  as  the  algae, 
fungi,  and  lichens,  which  exist  without  distinc- 
tion of  flower  and  st^m,  and  without  breathing- 
pores,  and  which  multiply  by  the  spontaneous 
formation  in  their  interior,  or  upon  their  sur- 
face, of  reproductive  spheroids  called  spores ; 
tLallophyte.  Lindiey. 

THAL'LO-PHYTE,  ft.  [Gr.  BaUM-.,  a  young  branch, 
and  fLitiy  to  bear.]    (Bot.)  A  thallbgen.  Brande. 

TS.SL'LUS,  n.;  pi.  tsal'z.T,  [L.,  a  young  or 
green  branch,  from  Gr.  OaV^g.']  {Bot.)  The 
lobed  frond  of  lichens,  the  inner  substance  of 
which  consists  wholly  of  reproductive  matter 
that  breaks  throi^h  the  upper  surface  in  cer- 
tain forms  caOLedJJiicti^ation.  Lindley. 

THAL'MUD,  n.     See  Talmvd. 

THAM'MUZ,  or  TAM'MUZ,  7*,     [Heb.  t"":r  ;  Gr. 

^ff/i/lOL^.] 

1.  A  Syrian  deity  for  whom  the  Hebrew  idol- 
atresses were  accustomed  to  hold  an  annual 
feast  or  lamentation,  commencing  with  the  new 
moon  of  July  ;  —  same  as  the  Phoenician  Adon^ 
or  Adonis.  Ezek.  viiL  14.    Kitto, 

2.  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year, 
answering  to  part  of  June  and  July,  and  inclnd- 
ing  twenty-nine  days.     Brande. 

TS.^.V~JVdPH-I-LI  '- 
.aIe,  n.  pi.  '  [Gr. 
dofivosj  a  bush,  and 
^Tof,  a  friend.] 
(Omith.)  A  sub- 
family of  passerine, 
dentirostral    birds,  ThamnophUnsmcleagris. 

of  the  family  LaniidtB ;  bush-shrikes.         Gray, 

THAN,  conj,  [Goth,  than  ;  A.  S.  thonne,  tkanne  ; 
Dut.  dan  ;  Ger.  denn.]  A  particle  used  in  com- 
parison. It  follows  an  adjectiTe  or  adverb  in 
the  comparative  degree,  to  connect  the  things 
compared  ;  —  it  also  follows  other ^  and  some- 
times c^hendse,  rather,  and  else.  —  See  Thex. 

He  [Salomon]  was  wiser  fAon  all  men.       lirnffsiv.  31. 

I  love  you  for  nothing  more  than  for  the  jnst  esteem  you 

have  for  all  the  sons  of  Adam.  Svcifl, 

THAX,  prep.    In  comparison  with. 

Beelzebub,  tlian  whom.  Satan  except, none  higher  sai:,Jfi7/on. 

Ton  are  a  mach  greater  loser  thtut  me.  Sirnjt. 

A  stone  is  heaTv.  and  the  sand  weighty;  but  a  fool's  wrath 

is  heavier  Man  them  both.  Prov.  xxvii.  3. 

Xou  are  a  giri  as  mnch  brighter  them  her 

As  he  was  a  poet  snbhmer  Man  me.  Prior, 

Jt^  "  Xo  one  of  these  expressions  is  correct ;  or, 
if  so,  tbey  are  correct  only  under  the  idea  that  the 
word  tiian  is  sometimes  a  conjonction  (when  it  cannot 
govern  a  case),  and  sometimes  a  pT^)Osition  (when  it 
can  govern  a  case)."    Latham. 


than  is  a  preposition  :  in  the  second,  it  is  a  conjaoc- 
tion.'*     X>r.  Charles  Ru-'iard^on. 

j^^  Tian  if  not  nuw  often  used  as  a  preposition 
except  before  Kkom. 

TH-\X  A-TOlD,  a.  [Gr.  Oayarosy  death,  and  fi?^;, 
form,  fianre.]  Resembling  death ;  apparently 
dead.  Dwiglison, 

TH.\X-A-T6l'0-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  Qovaroi,  death,  and 
iJiYost  a  discourse.]  A  description,  cr  the  doc- 
trine, of  death.  Zhtngiisott. 

THAX-A-T0P'5IS,  71.  [Gr.  eaForo^j  death,  and 
Sits,  a  view.]  A  view  or  contemplation  of 
death.  W.  C.  Bryant. 

THAXE,  n.  [A.  S.  thegen,  thegn,  then  ;  thegnian, 
thenian,  to  serve  ;  Old  Ger.  degen,  a  servant,  a 
soldier ;  Icel.  thegn.'\  A  title  of  honor  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  Shak, 

j^f*  The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  tkane  is  in- 
volved in  considerable  obscarity  j  the  rank  or  dignity 
which  it  denoted  was  p(^^ibly  not  the  same  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  there  were  also  thanes  of  more  than 
one  kind.  After  the  conquest  thaxes  are  frequently 
classed  with  barons,  and  in  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  the 
two  words  are  apparently  used  as  synonymous.  One 
of  the  few  things  that  are  tolerably  certain  with  re- 
gard to  the  rank  of  a  thane  is,  that  it  implied  the  pos- 
session of  a  certain  amount  of  landed  property.  P.  Cjfc 

j^=  The  king's  (Ai»i«  were  Anglo-Saxon  noblemen, 
inferior  in  rank  to  earls,  and  were  afterwards  denom- 
inated barons.     Bostctntk. 

THANE 'DOM,  n.  The  dominion,  office,  or  prop- 
erty of  a  thane.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

THAXE  -LAXDf,  n.pJ.  Lands  granted  by  charters 
of  the  Saxon  kings  to  their  thanes.  CotceU. 

THAXE'SHIP,  n.  The  sUte,  office,  dignity,  or 
seigniory  of  a  thane.  Steerens, 

THAXK  (thangk,  82),  r.  a.  [A.  S.  thancian  ;  Dut.  A 
Ger.  doTiken;  Dan.  takke;  Sw.  tacka.  —  From 
Goth,  thagkjan,  A.  S.  thencan,  to  think,  to  re- 
member.   Junius.']      [l.  THAXKED  ;  pp.  THANK- 

IXG,    THAXKED.]      To    express    gratitude,   or 
make  acknowledgments  to,  for  any  favor. 

We  are  bound  to  thanJb  God  always.  2  Thess.  L  3. 

I  thank  Tou  for  your  pains.  Shak. 

,^=-It  is  often  used  ironically.  "  Thank  yourself, 
if  aught  should  fall  amiss."    Ih-gdm. 

THAXK,  n.;  pi.  thanks.  [31.  Goth,  thanks; 
A.  S.  thane,  thonc  ;  Dut.  dank  ;  Frs.  thonc ;  Old 
Ger.  daneh,  thane,  thank  ;  Ger.  dank ;  Dan.  tak ; 
Sw.  tack;  Icel.  thackir.  —  Jr.  Gael,  taing.] 
Expression  of  gratitude ;  acknowledgment  for 
favor  cr  kindness;  —  commonly  used  in  the 
pluraL     •■'  This  kindness  merits  thanks.**  Shak. 

If  ye  love  them  which  love  yon,  what  thank  have  ye?  for 

onners  also  do  even  the  same-  iMti  vi.  32. 

Giving  (Armis always  fbr  all  things  unto  God.     Eph-v-Sk 

For  this,  to  the  Infinitely  Good  we  owe 

Immortal  thanks.  Mitlan. 

t  In  thank,  thankfully  ;  gratefully.  CkoMcer. 

THAXK'FUL,  a.     [A.  S.  thancfuIL]     Having,  or 

impressed  with,  gratitude  ;  grateful. 

Be  thaskftd  unto  lum,  and  bless  his  name.  Fs.  c  5. 

THANK'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  thankful  manner ; 
with  gratitude  ;  gratefully.  Shak. 

THAXK'FUL-XESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  thank- 
ftJ. ;  gratitude.  Sidney. 

Syn. —  Gratitude  is  rather  the  feeling;  thankful- 
ness, the  expression  of  the  feeling.  Tluui^itine^s  is 
shown  especially  by  words  ;  gratitmde,  by  actions. 
TTianlifidness  is  the  beginning  of  gratitude  ;  oTatitmde, 
the  completion  of  tliank fulness.  It  is  common  to  use 
the  term  grateful  with  reference  to  a  favor  from  a 
human  benefactor,  and  thankful  with  reference  to  the 
goodness  of  Providence.  It  is  more  common  to  apply 
to  the  disposition  the  term  grateful  than  thankful. 

THAXK'L^SS,  a.     1.  Ungrateful;  unthankful. 
How  sharper  than  a  peTpenl's  tooth  it  is 
TohaTea*AartjLfes»chiId!  Shak. 

2.  Xot  deserving  thanks,  or  unlikely  to  ob- 
tain thanks.     "A  thankless  office."        Wotton. 
THAXK  LfSS-LY,  ad.     Unthankfully  ;    with  in- 
gratitude ;  ungratefully.  Clarke. 

THAXK'LpSS-XESS,  7*.  The  slate  of  being  thank- 
less ;  ingratitude.  Donne. 

THAXK'— OF-F?R-TXG,  n.  An  offering  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  favors  or  mercT.  Watts, 


t  THAM\.S'jeiVE,  r.  a.     To  celebrate  or  conse- 
crate bv  solemn  rites.  Mede. 


*^  "  TTian  i?  used  not  only  as  a  conjunction,  but 
as  a  preposition,  and  as  such  affects  cases  ;  thus,  '  He 
is  wiser  than  me'  is  good  English.  So  also  is  ■  He 
is  wiser  than  I,'  i.  e.  than  I  am.  Iq  the  first  instance,  j  TH.\XKS'eiV-5K,  n.  A  giver  of  thanks.  Barrow. 
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THANKS'erV-ING  [thangks'gTv-ing,  S.  TF.  P.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  R.  C.  ;  thanks-iiv'jng,  K.  Wb.],  n. 

1.  The  act  of  giving  thanks,  or  expressing 
gratitude  for  favors  or  mercy  received. 

Sing  unto  the  Lord  ■with  thanksgiving.     Ps.  cxlvii.  7. 

Every  creature  of  God  is  ROod,  and  notliing  to  be  refused, 

if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving.  1  Tim.  iv.  4. 

2.  The  part  of  divine  service  in  which  thanks 
are  offered  for  benefits  received.  Eden. 

3.  A  day  set  apart  for  public  acknovvlcdp;- 
raent  of  benefits  and  mercies  received  from 
God.  Washington. 

THAnK'-WOR-THI-N^SS  (-wUr-tli?-),  n.  The 
state  of  being  thankworthy.  Clarke. 

THAnk'WOR-THY  (-wur-tFie),  a.  Deserving 
thanks  or  gratitude  ;  meritorious.      IPe^.ii.  19. 

THAR,  n.  {Zool.)  A  ruminant  mammal  of  the 
family  Antilopem,  or  antelopes,  inhabiting  the 
central  region  of  Nepaul;  Capricornis  huhali- 
na ;  —  called  also  imo  and  serow.         Eng.  Cyc. 

THARM,  71.  [A.  S.  thearm,  an  intestine.]  Intes- 
tines twisted  into  a  cord  ;  twisted  gut.  Ascham. 

TIJAt,  pron.  demonstrative^  or  adj.  pronominal  \ 
pi.  Ti-io^E.  [Goth,  tkata,  thatei ;  A.  S.  th<^t, 
that ;  Dut.  dat ;  Ger.  das ;  Dan.  §  Sw.  def.  — 
Kuss.  da.]  Not  this,  but  the  other  ;  the  former 
thin^ ;  the  more  distant  thing ;  —  designating  or 
specifj'ing  some  person  or  thing  spoken  of  or  al- 
luded to  before  ; —  often  used  emphatically,  and 
opposed  to  this.  —  See  This. 

I  say  unto  you,  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable,  in  that  day, 
for  Sodom,  than  for  that  city.  Luke  x.  12. 

By  relip;ion  is  meant  a  living  up  to  those  principles;  that 

IB,  to  act  conformably  to  our  best  reason.  I'illotsun. 

In  this  scale  gold,  in  t'other  fame,  doth  lie; 

The  weight  of  that  mounts  this  so  high.  Cowley. 

If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this  or  that.  Jas.  iv.  15. 

In  that,  because.  "  In  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto 
God."  Rom.  vi.  10.  —  *'  Things  are  preached,  not  in 
that  they  are  taught,  but  in  that  they /ire  published." 
Hooker.  —  Jind  that,  an  expression  notiti g  exaggeration. 
"  Ye  do  wrong,  and  defraud,  and  that  your  brethren." 
1  Cor.  vi.  8. 

^6®="  When  tlmt  is  used  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun 
or  pronominal  adjective,  it  is  pronounced  with  the 
distinct  sound  of  short  a,  rhyming  with  Aat,  mat-,  but 
when  it  la  used  as  a  relative  pronoun  or  conjunction,  it 
is  but  slightly  pronounced,  never  having  the  emphasis 
placed  on  it ;  and  the  sound  of  a  is  obscurely  uttered, 
not  differing  much  from  the  obscure  sound  of  u. 

THAT,  pron,  relative.  Equivalent  to  who,  whomy 
or  which,  relating  to  the  antecedent  person  or 
thing ;  used  in  the  singular  and  plural  num- 
bers, and  in  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases;  —  commonly  applied  to  things,  but  often 
to  persons, 

;8@=  It  was  formerly  sometimes  used  for  what,  or 
that  which;  as,  *'We  speak  that  wo  do  know,  and 
testify  that  we  have  seen."   John  iii.  11. 

jj®-  "  Tltat,"  says  Bishop  Lowth,  "  is  used  indiffer- 
ently both  of  persons  and  things,  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  properly  confined  to  the  latter."  But  there  are 
cases  in  whicli  that  is  properly  used  when  applied  to 
persons,  instead  of  tcho :  1st.  When  it  follows  the  in- 
terrogative whoy  or  an  adjective  in  the  superlative 
degree  ;  as,  "  Who  that  has  any  sense  of  riglit  would 
reason  thus  "?  "  He  was  the  oldest  person  that  I  saw." 
9d.  Wlien  it  follows  the  pronominal  adjective  same  ; 
as,  '*  He  was  the  same  man  that  I  saw  before."  3d. 
When  persons  make  but  a  part  of  the  antecedent ;  as, 
"  Tlie  man  and  things  that  he  mentioned."  4th.  Af- 
ter an  antecedent  introduced  by  the  expletive  it ;  aa, 
"It  was  I,  not  he,  that  did  it." 

JB^  Steele,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  80,  in  order  to  rid- 
icule the  too  frequent  use  of  that,  gives  the  following 
passage:  "My  lords,  with  humble  submission,  that 
tliat  I  say,  is  this:  tltat  that  tltat  that  gentleman  has 
advanced  is  not  iMt'tliat  he  should  have  proved  to 
your  lordships."  In  this  sentence  that  indistinctly 
pronounced  (that)  is  once  used  as  a  conjunction,  and 
three  times  as  'a  relative  pronoun  ;  and  when  dis- 
tinctly pronounced  {that),  it  is  a  demonstrative  pro- 
noun. 

THAT,  conj.     1.  Because  ;  —  noting  a  reason. 

'if  then  that  friend  demand,  why  Brutus  rose  against  Ca:- 
sar,  this  is  my  answer.  Not  that  I  loved  Cajsar  less,  but  thatl 
loved  Rome  more.  bhaJc. 

2.  Noting  object,  or  final  end  or  purpose  ;  in 
order  that ;  to  the  effect  that. 

Do  all  things  witbout  murmurings  and  dieputingB,  Wm(  ye 
may  be  blameless  and  harmless.  Fhtl.  ii.  14, 15. 

Treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stay.  towlty. 

3.  Noting  a  result  or  consequence.    Dryden. 

The  custom  and  familiarity  of  these  tongues  do  Bomet-mes 
BO  fur  influence  the  expressions  in  these  epistles,  that  one 
may  observe  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  conjugation.        Locke. 


4.  Noting  indication  ;  as,  "  He  heard  thafhis 
friend  was  sick." 

To  believe  that  when  they  died  they  went  immediately  to 
the  stars.  Ikylin. 

IJ::^  According  to  Home  Tooke,  that  as  a  conjunc- 
tion la  the  same  as  that  the  pronoun,  and  this  may  be 
shown  by  a  resolution  of  the  construction  :  as,  "  I 
wish  you  to  believe  that  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a 
fly  "  j  i.  e.  "  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly  ;  I  wish 
you  to  believe  that." 
THATCH,  n.  [A.  S.  thac,  thcec,  theac  ;  theccan, 
to  cover,  to  thatch  ;  Dut.  dak  ;  Old  Ger.  tach, 
thak;  Ger.  dach;  Dan.  tag,  tmkke^  Sw.  tak. — 
Ir.  Gael,  tuhh,  tugh. —  Gr.  Ttyo^,  criyo:,  a  roof, 
a  covering;  L.  tectum;  It.  tetto;  Sp.  techo,  a 
roof,  a  ceiling  ;  Fr.  toit.  —  Gr.  ortytij,  to  cover.] 
Dried  grass,  straw,  rushes,  reeds,  palm-leaves, 
or  other  vegetable  material,  forming  or  covering 
a  roof.     "A  roof  of  thatch."  Pope. 

"When  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.        Gay. 

THATCH,  V.  a.  \i.  TliATCnED ;  pp.  thatching, 
THATCHED.]     To  cover  -with  thatch.  Knox. 

THATCHED  (thadit  or  thSch'ed),  p,  u,.     Covered 

with  thatch.     "  Thatched  roofs."  Brande. 

THAtcH'JPR,  ft.     One  who  thatches.      Mortimer. 

THATCH'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  cover- 
ing houses,  barns,  &c.,  with  thatch.       P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  roof,  or  part  of  a  roof,  made  of  thatch  ; 
a  covering  of  thatch.  Smart. 

3.  Materials  used  for  thatching.  Brande. 
THAUGHT,rt.  [Naut.)  A  thwart.  — See  Thwart. 

THAU'MA-TROPE,  n.  [Gr.  Oavfia,  a  wonder,  a 
marvel,  and  Tpitru),  to  turn.]  An  optical  toy, 
illustrating  the  persistence  of  impressions  made 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

j6®="  The  thaumatrope  consists  of  a  circular  card 
having  two  parts  or  halves  of  a  picture,  one  on  each 
side,  and  two  strings  fixed  at  opposite  points  of  the 
periphery,  by  twisting  which  it  may  be  twirled  round 
with  considerable  velocity.  When  this  is  done,  the 
impression  made  on  the  retina  by  each  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  picture  is  renewed  before  it  is  eflciccd, 
and  they  apparently  unite  and  form  one  whole  pic- 
ture. An  impression  on  the  retina  lasts  about  one 
seventh  of  a  second.    Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

THAU-MA-TUR'^JC,         ;  a.  Working  wonders ; 
THAU-MA-TUR'9I-CAL,  >  excitingwonder;  won- 
derful. '  '  Burton. 

THALr-MA-TUR'(?ICa,  n.  pi.  Feats  of  magic  or 
legerdemain;  sleight  of  hand.  Blitz. 

THAU-MA-TUR'^IST,  n.  A  performer  or  work- 
er of  wonders  or  miracles.  Knapp. 

THAu-M4-TiyR'OUS,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  Gr. 
OaviiaTovpyds,  a  juggler  ;  Fr.  thaumaturge.']  A 
worker  of  wonders  or  miracles  ;  —  a  title  given 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  certain  of  their 
saints.  Buchanan. 

THAU'MA-TUR-^Y,  n.  [Gr.  davfiarovpyia  ;  Oavfia, 
a  wonder,  and  ep'yov,  work.]  The  act  or  the  art 
of  performing  wonders  or  miracles.        Warton. 

THAw,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  thawan;  Dut. dooiJe7i ;  Ger. 
thauen;  Dan.  tDe;  Sw.  fda.  —  The  same  word 
as  dew,  A.  S.  deawian,  to  bedew.  Richardson. 
—  See    Dew.]     [^.   thawed;   pp.    thawing, 

THAWED.] 

1.  To  dissolve  or  become  fluid  from  a  state  of 
congelation,  as  ice  or  snow ;  to  melt ;  to  liquefy. 

Having  let  the  ice  thaw  of  itself,  and  frozen  the  hqnor  a 
second  time,  we  could  not  discern  any  thing.  Boyle. 

2.  To  become  so  warm  as  to  melt  ice  and 
snow,  as  the  weather.  Johnson. 

THAW,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  melt  or  dissolve  from 
a  state  of  congelation ;  to  dissolve,  as  ice  or 
snow.     *'  To  thaw  the  frozen  seas."     Drayton. 

THAw,  n.  1.  Liquefaction  by  warmth  of  any 
thing  congealed.  Shah. 

Hardens  his  stubborn  heart,  but  still  as  ice 

More  hardened  after  thaw.  Milton. 

2.  Warmth  or  weather  such  as  liquefies  or 
melts  any  thing  congealed.  Wilkins. 

They  soon  after,  with  great  joy,  saw  the  snowfall  in  large 
flakes  from  the  trees  — a  ccrtam  sign  of  an  approaching 
thaw.  Cook. 

THAw'Y,  a.     Growing  liquid  after  congelation  ; 

thawing;  melting.  Fisher  Ames. 

THE  (the  or  the),  the  definite  article.     [Goth,  tho  ; 

A.  S.  the  \  Dut.  de  ;  Old  Ger.  d^'r,  ther,  thie ; 

Ger.  der,  die,  das  ;  Dan.  den,  det :  Sw.  den.  — 

The  imperative  of  A.  S.  thicgan,  theaii,  to  take. 

Richardson.]      A  word  prefixed  to  nouns  both 


in  the  singular  and  the  plural  number  to  indi- 
cate what  particular  thing  or  things  are  meant ; 
as,  "  Give  me  the  book  "  ;  "  Drink  the  water  "  ; 
*'  See  the  soldiers." 

AndNatban  said  to  David,  Thou  art  (fteman.  25am.  xu.  7. 
i|^="  It  is  often  used  before  adjectives  and  adverbs 
in  tho  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  and  before 
a  part  of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  give  to  several  words, 
collectively  taken,  the  unity  and  construction  of  a 
single  noun  substantive.  "  The  longer  sin  hath  kept 
possession  of  the  heart,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  drive  it 
out."  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  —  Before  a  word  beginning' 
with  a  vowel,  e  is  very  often  cut  off  in  verse ;  as,  — 

"  But,  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  VC  offence." 
Of  this  practice,  Todd  says,  "  It  is  a  barbarous  cus- 
tom, now  rarely  observed." 

t  THE,  V.  It.    To  thrive.  —  See  Thee.     Old  Play. 

THE'A,  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  the  dried 
leaves  of  which  constitute  the  tea  of  com- 
merce;  tea-plant.  —  See  Tea.  Baird^ 
,6^  The  tea,  which  is  so  extensively  consumed  by 
Europeans,  is  produced  by  two  or  three  species  of 
Thca.     Lindley. 

THE-AN-THR6P'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  e£rif ,  God,  and 
di'dpojTTOi,  man.]  Being  both  divine  and  human, 
or  God  and  man.     [u.J  Bib.  Rep. 

TH5:-AN'THR0-Pi§M,  ?i.  The  state  of  being  both 
God  and  man,  or  divine  and  human.   Coleridge. 

TH^-AN'THRO-PIST,  n.  A  believer  in,  or  ad- 
herent to,  theanthropism.  N.  Brit.  Rev, 

TH^-AN'THRO-Py,  n.  Union  of  the  divine  and 
the  human  natures  ;  theanthropism.       Ogilvie. 

THE'AR-jRHY,  n.  [Gr.  Qf6^,  God,  and  upyw,  to 
rule.]  Government  by  God;  theocracy.  Clarke. 

THE'A  TiNE,  n.  [Fr.  Theatin.]  One  of  a  re- 
ligious order  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
founded,  in  1524,  by  St.  Cajetan  of  Teate,  now 
Chieti,  and  existing  chiefly  in  Italy.  Brande. 
4J®=  "  The  members,  besides  the  ordinary  monastic 
vows,  bound  themselves  to  the  duties  of  the  cure  of 
souls,  preaching  against  heresies,  tending  the  sick 
and  con\^ts,  and  to  abstain  from  possessing  property, 
or  asking  for  alms."     Brande. 

THE'A-TINE,  u.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Thea- 
tines.  Clarke. 

fTHE'A-TRAL,  a.  [L.  theatralis.]  Pertaining 
to  a  tfieatre  ;  theatrical.    Comment,  on  Chaucer. 

THE'A-TRE  (the'?i-tur),  n.  \Gr.  Qiarpov;  et&ofxai, 
to  see ;  L.  theatrum ;  It.  §  Sp.  teairo ;  Fr. 
theatre.] 

1.  A  place  or  edifice  for  dramatic  representa- 
tions or  performances  ;  a  play-house.      Milton. 

The  flrat  theatre  of  stone  at  Athens,  called  the  Theatre  of 
Bacchus,  was  built  in  the  time  of  Themistoelcs.         Brande. 

,(I^"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  theatres  are 
mentioned  in  several  parts  of  Greece  where  the  wor- 
ship of  Dionysus  and  the  drama  connected  with  it 
did  not  exist,  so  that  these  buildings  were  devoted  to 
other  public  exhibitions.  Thus,  at  Athens  there  were 
in  later  times,  besides  the  theatre  in  Lenica,  two  oth- 
ers which  were  not  destined  for  dramatic  perform- 
ances, but  were  only  places  in  which  the  sophists 
held  their  declamations."     W.  Smith. 

2.  A  place  of  action  or  exhibition  ;  scene ; 
seat.     *'  The  theatre  of  war."  Stocqueler. 

3.  A  room  in  medical  institutions  with  seats 
rising  one  above  another,  and  a  table  in  the 
centre,  for  the  exhibition  of  surgical  operations, 
dissections,  &c.  Warjleld. 

4.  A  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations  like 
the  seats  of  a  theatre. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.  Milton. 

THP-AT'RIC  )  „.      [G,.  e<arp«^t  ;  L.  theatri- 

THp-AT'Rl-CAL,  >  cm;  It.  tcatrak  ;  Sn.teatral; 
Fr.  thfatml] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  suiting,  a  theatre  or 
dramatic  representation  ;  dramatic.         Burnet. 

2.  Calculated  for  display  ;  pompous.    Seeker. 
TH^l-AT-RI-CAL'l-Ty,  n.     The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  theatrical,  or  calculated  for  display. 

Of  All  theatricality  he  [the  Duke  ofWcUington]  was  singu- 
larly void,  and  his  emotions  were  always  under  the  strict 
guidance  of  reason.  liayiic. 

TH{;-AT"RI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  theatrical  man- 
ner ;  in  the  manner  of  an  actor,  or  suiting  the 
stage  ;  dramatically.  Pope. 

TIie-AT'R!-CAL§,  u.  pi.  Theatrical  or  dramatic 
performances.  Ed.  Rev. 

THEAVE  (thev),  re.  A  sheep  three  years  old:  — 
an  ewe  one  year  old.     [Local,  Eng.]       Wright. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  V,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  !,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fALL  ;    IlfilR,  HER; 
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THE'BA-Id,  yt.    A  poem  regarding  Thebes. 

Thebaid,  a  fiimous  heroic  poem  of  Statius.       Chambers. 
THE'BAN,    n.      A  native    or   an    inhabitant    of 
Thebes,  Shak. 

THE'BAN,  a.     Of,  or  pertaining  to,  Thebes. 

Tkeban  year,  {Chron.)  tho  Egyptian  year  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours.      Brande. 

THE'CjI,  71.;  pi.  thecjil.  [L.j  from  Gr.  Ot)Kriy  a 
case,*an  envelope.] 

1.  {BoL)  A  cell  or  lobe  of  an  anther:  —  a 
hollow,  urn-like  body  in  cryptogamic  plants, 
containing  spores  or  sporules ;  —  called  also 
capsule^  sporangium,  &c.  Lindley. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  part  enveloping  another ;  a 
sheath  ;  a  case.  Dunglison. 

THE'CA-PHORE,  n.  [Gr.  Q})KT}y  a  case,  and  i^opiui, 
to  bear.]  {Bot.)  A  surface  or  receptacle  bear- 
ing a  theca,  or  thecse  :  —  a  long  stalk, on  which, 
as  in  the  passion-flower,  the  ovary  is  sometimes 
seated,  instead  of  being  sessile. 5a//bMr.  Lindley. 

THE'C0-D6NT,  n.  [Gr.  0j?k)7,  a  case,  and  d&obgj 
66')uros,  a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  An  extinct  saurian 
reptile  of  the  genus  Thecodontosaurus^  having 
teeth  implanted  in  distinct  sockets.     Eng.  Cyc. 

THEE,  pron.    The  objective  case  singular  of  thou. 

fTHEE,  u.  n.  [M.  GQt\i.  thihan  \  A.  S.  theon.'] 
To  thrive  ;  to  prosper.  Chaucer. 

THEFT,  n.     [A.  S.  theofth,  thyfth.'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  crime  of  one  who  steals  ; 
larceny.    "  His  thefts  were  too  open."       Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen. 

If  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  his  hand  alive,  whether 
it  be  ox,  or  ass,  or  ehecp,  ne  chalL  restore  double.    JEx.  xxii.  4. 

Syn.  —  See  Robber. 

THEFT'BOTE,  ?«..  [A.  S.  theofth,  theft,  and  bot, 
compensation,  amends,  reparation.]  {Law.) 
The  act  or  the  crime  of  compounding  with  a 
thief  by  receiving  back  from  him  the  stolen 
goods,  or  other  amends,  upon  agreement  not  to 
prosecute ;  the  act  or  the  crime  of  compound- 
ing felony.  Whishaw. 

THE'I-FORM,  a.  [LowL.^Aea,  the  tea-plant,  and 
li-Jbrma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  the  tea- 
plant.  Everest. 

THE'I-NA,  n.     Theine.  P.  Cye. 

THF/JNE,  n.  [Low  L.  thea,  the  tea-plant.] 
{Chem.)  A  crystallizable  organic  base  found  in 
tea,  coffee,  Paraguay  tea,  and  some  other  plants ; 
caffeine.  Miller. 

THEIR  (tfiir).  pron.  adjective  or  possessive,  or  pro- 
nominal adjective.  Belonging  to  them  ;  of  them. 
'*  Their  dens."  Shak.  *'  Their  prose."  Dryden. 
jH®=-  Their  was  formerly  sometimes  used  for  tkeh-s. 
"  My  esteem  I  will  not  change  for  tkeir.'^  Wither's 
Motto. 

THEIRS  {thkxz)f  pron.  pi.  Possessive  from  they  ; 
of  them.  —  Sing,  he,  she,  it;  pi.  nominative 
TH'EY,  possessive  TKEiRS,  objective  them.  —  See 
Mine, 

Our  best  actions  and  the  worat  of  theirs.  Derham. 

They  gave  the  same  names  to  their  own  idola  which  the 

Egyptians  did  to  theirs.  Raleigh. 

THE'I^M  (ths'izm),  n.  [It.  §  Sp.  teismo ;  Fr. 
theisme.  —  From  ef of,  God.]  Belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God  ;  —  opposed  to  atheism. 

^ISf  The  words  deism  and  theism  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, perhaps,  synonymous  ;  but  yet  it  is  generally  to 
be  observed  that  tlie  former  is  used  in  a  bad,  and  the 
latter  in  a  good  sense.  Custom  has  appropriated  the 
term  deiH  to  the  enemies  of  revelation,  and  of  Chris- 
tianity in  particular,  while  the  word  theist  is  consid- 
ered applicable  to  all  who  believe  in  one  God.    Irons, 

THE'IST,  n.  [It.  S;  Sp.  teista  ;  Fr.  theiste.']  One 
who  believes  in  theism. 


THe-lS'TjC,         ;  gj^  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  theism 
TH^-iS'TI-CAL,  )  or  theists.  Warton. 

TH?L-PHiJ'SIAN  (-shgin),  n.  {ZoOl.)  One  of  the 
Thelphttsidee.  p.  Cyc. 

TffEL-PHU'SI-D^,  n.pl.  {Zoul.)  A  family  of 
brachyurous  decapod  crustaceans,  living  in  the 
earth  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  humid 
forests,  and  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  the 
land-crab.  Baird. 

THEM,  prow.  J3^.     The  objective  case  of  they. 

The  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  nil  tliat  in 
them  is,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day.  Ex.  xx.  11. 

He  hath  a  great  zeal  for  you,  and  Hiem  that  are  in  Laodi- 
cea,  and  them  In  Hicrapolis.  Col.  iv.  13. 


THEME,  n.  [Gr.  Upin  ;  riOritii,  to  place  ;  L.  thema  ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  tema  ;  Fr.  th^me.'] 

1.  A  subject  of  discourse  or  discussion. 

He  took  fbr  his  theme  122d  Psalm.  Hales. 

When  a  soidicr  was  the  theme,  my  name 

Was  not  fur  off.  Shak. 

2.  A  school  essay  written  on  a  given  subject. 

Forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  comijose  themes, 
verses,  and  orations.  ,  Milton. 

3.  {Gram.)  The  original  word  from  which  the 
inflections  or  the  derivations  spring.         Watts. 

4.  {Mus.)  The  leading  subject  in  a  composi- 
tion or  a  movement ;  as,  "  A  fugue  with  two 
themes.^*  Dwight. 

6.  f  Instrument ;  means. 

Nor  shall  A''anessa  be  the  theme 

To  manage  thy  abortive  scheme.  Swift. 

THE'MISjit.     1.  (Myth.)  The  goddess  of  justice. 

Buch  thins,  in  whom 
Our  British  TYiemis  gloried  with  just  cause, 
Immortal  Hale.  Cowper, 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  De 
Gasparis  in  1853.  Lovering. 

TH^M-SELVE^'  {-&^\yz'),  pron.  pi.  '  The  recipro- 
cal form  of  they  and  them  ;  the  very  persons  ; 
—  used  both  in  the  nominative  and  in  the  ob- 
jective case. 

They  reasoned  among  ihcmsHves.  Matt.  xvi.  7. 

■Whatsoever  evil  befallcth  in  that,  themselves  have  made 

themselves  worthy  to  suffer  it.  Hooker. 

THEN,  ad.  [Goth,  than;  A.  S.  thmnne,  thanne, 
thonne\  Dut.  rfa?i  ;  Gqv.  dann.  —  See  Than.] 

1.  At  that  time  ;  at  a  time  designated. 

There  was  then  no  king  iu  Edom.        1  Kinga  xxii.  47. 

Now  I  know  in  part;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I 

am  known.  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

2.  Afterwards,  or  soon  afterwards. 

If  an  herb  he  cut  off  from  the  roots  in  winter,  and  then 
the  earth  be  trodden  down  hard,  the  roots  will  become  very 
big  in  summer.  Bacon. 

3.  Therefore  ;  for  this  reason.  Milton. 

Now  then  be  all  thy  weighty  cares  away.  Dryden. 

4.  At  another  time ;  afterwards. 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep;  then  soars 

Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high.  Milton. 

5.  That  time  ;  —  having  the  effect  of  a  noun. 

Milton. 

This  evening  late,  by  then  the  chewingflocks 
Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savory  herb.         Milton, 

JSTow  and  then,  at  one  time  and  another.         Dryden. 

,6®=-  Then  was  formerly  used  instead  oftkan.  "  Less 
th&n.  fifteen  weeks."  Chapman.  —  "  The  servant  is  not 
greater  then  his  lord."  John  xiii.  16,  Fir.tt  edition, 
1611.  —  This  use  of  the  word  then,  or  this  orthography 
of  than,  is  now  entirely  obsolete. 

THEN,  conj'.  In  that  case.  "  If  all  this  be  so, 
theii  man  has  a  natural  freedom."  Locke. 

It  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me:  then  I  C£iuld 
have  borne  it;  neither  was  it  he  tnat  hated  me  that  did  mag- 
nify himself  against  me:  then  I  could  liave  hid  myself  from 
him.  Fs.  Iv.  12. 

iBST"  "  After  a  position  or  concession,  it  introduces 
a  qualification,  modification,  limitation,  &c.,  with 
which  such  position  or  concession  is  to  be  received." 
Seager. 

Juvenal  indeed  mentions  a  drowsy  husband  who  raised  an 
estate  by  snoring;  but  then  he  is  represented  to  have  slept 
what  the  common  people  call  dog's  sleep;  or  if  his  sleep  was 
real,  his  wife  was  awake,  aud  about  her  business.      Adciison. 

THEN,  w..     Existing  at  that  time,     [it.]    Addison. 

In  his  then  situation.  Johnson. 

The  nephew  of  one  of  our  then  ministers.  Whately. 

A  desire  of  advantage  in  his  then  profession.  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

THEN'-A-DAY§  (-daz),  ad.  In  those  days;  in 
time  past,     [e,.]  N.  Brit.  Rev, 

THE'NAL,  a.     {Anat.)  Of  the  thenar.  Dunglison, 

THE'NAR,  n.  [Gr.  Oivap.l  {Anat.)  The  palm  of 
the  hand,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot.        Dunglison. 

TH^-NARD'ITE,  ?i.  {Min.)  A  white,  translucent, 
anhydrous,  crystalline  sulphate  of  soda,  having 
a  vitreous  lustre,  and  soluble  in  water.      Dana. 

TH^-NARD'§'-BLUE,  n.  A  valuable  pale-blue 
pigment,  into  the  composition  of  which  cobalt 
enters.  Miller. 

TH:&NCE,  ad.     1.  From  that  place.  Milton. 

When  ye  depart  thence  shake  off  the  dust  under  your  feet 
for  a  testimony  against  them.  Mark  vi.  11. 

2.  From  that  time. 

There  shall  he  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an 
old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days.  Isa.  Ixv.  20. 

3.  For  that  reason  ;  on  that  account. 


Till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ? 


Not  to  sit  idle,  with  so  great  a  gift 
Useless,  and  thunce  ridiculous,  about  him.  Milton. 

fl®"  From  thence,  lUie  from  hence,  is  a  pleonasm  ;  yet 
both  of  tliem  are  supported  by  custom  and  good  use. 
And  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes,  all  must  from  tlience 
Purge  and  disperse.  Milton. 

THfiNCE'FORTH,  ad.     From  that  time. 

Thenceforth  this  land  was  tributary  made 

To  ambitious  Rome.  Spenser. 

J9®="  From  thenceforth  is  a  barbarism  or  a  pleonasm, 
but  it  is  countenanced  by  respectable  authorities. 

Resolving/?-o»i  IJiencrforth 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways.         Milton. 
He  then  begins  to  know  a  proposition  which  he  knew  not 
before,  and  which /ront  t/ienc^'ort/i  he  never  questions.  Locke. 

THENCE-rOR'WARD,  at^.  On  from  that  time; 
from  that  time  forward.  Kettlewell. 

t  THENCE-FROM',  ad.     From  that  place.  Smith. 

THE-0-BRO'MA,  n.  [Gr.  Qid^,  a  god,  and  /ifpw/ia, 
food.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  found  in  equa- 
torial America,  bearing  a  fruit  contained  in  a 
yellow  or  bright-scarlet  ligneous  pericarp.  The 
seeds,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  bean, 
furnish  cocoa,  from  which  chocolate  is  pre- 
pared. Baird. 

THE-0-BRO'M(NE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  re- 
sembling caffeine,  obtained  from  the  cacao-nut 
{Theobroma  cacao).  Miller, 

THE-0-jCHRIST'|C,  a.  [Gr.  OfcJc,  God,  and  Xf"<^'-'5f> 
anointed.]     Anointing  by  God.  Clarke. 

TH5;-6C'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  deoKparta  ;  Oftic,  God, 
and  Kparfo),  to  rule,  to  govern  ;  It.  teocrazia ;  Sp. 
teocracia;  Fr.  theocraiie.']  The  government  of 
a  nation  immediately  by  God,  as  that  of  the  Is- 
raelites before  the  appointment  of  kings. 5wnie^. 

TH^-6C'RA-SY,  n.  [Gr.  Gfoj,  God,  and  K^am^,  a 
mixing.]  {A?icient  Philosophy.)  The  intimate 
union  of  the  soul  with  God  in  contemplation, 
as  it  was  held  by  the  New  Platonists  to  be  at- 
tainable. Brande. 


THE-O-CRAT'IC         )  a.     [It.^  Sp.  ti 
THE-O-CRAt'I-CAL,  )  Fr.  theocratique. 
ing  to  a  theocracy. 


teocratico ; 

,]     Relat- 

Wa7-hurton. 


TH5;-0D'I-CY,  n.     [Fr.  theodicM,  from  Gr.  Of^s, 
God,  and  ^ikt^,  right,  justice;  LowL.  theodiccea.'] 

1.  A  vindication  of  the  ways  of  God  or  of 
providence  :  —  optimism.        Leibnitz,     Fisher. 

2.  That  part  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the 
being,  perfections,  and  government,  of  God,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Fleming. 

TH^l-dD'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Om,  to  see,  5^Aof,  man- 
liest, and  Xtv^,  circumfer-  , 
ence ;  Mod.  L.  theodeli- 
tus.  C.  M.  Ingleby.']  {Sur- 
veying.) An  instrument 
for  measuring  angles  in 
vertical  and  horizontal 
planes.  Tomlinson. 

ij@=»  In  the  figure,  A  B  is 
a  small  telescope,  which  is 
made  to  turn  vertically 
around  the  centre  C.  At- 
tached to  the  frame  which 
supports  the  telescope  on  the 
lower  part  is  the  segment  of 
a  circle,  D  E,  divided  into 
degrees.  Upon  raising  or  depressing  the  end,  A,  of 
the  telescope,  this  graduated  arc  is  also  moved  from 
the  zero  point  F,  where  it  is  fixed  when  the  telescope 
is  horizontal,  and  the  angle  of  elevation  or  of  depres- 
sion may  be  read  from  the  arc.  For  the  purpose  of 
taking  liorizontal  angles,  the  instrument  has  also  a 
horizontal  motion  upon  its  axis.  At  C  H  are  two  par- 
allel circular  plates  fitting  closely  to  each  other,  and 
having  a  common  axis,  the  upper  one  being  made 
to  turn  upon  the  lower,  which  is  fixed.  The  edges 
are  so  graduated  as  to,  measure  degrees  and  minutes. 
There  are  two  spirit-levels  on  the  upper  plate,  at  right 
angles  to  eacli  other,  for  adjusting  the  instrument  in 
a  perfectly  level  position  by  means  of  the  tangent 
screws  K  L  P.  At  M  N  are  shown  the  ends  of  the 
tripod  upon  which  the  theodolite  usually  stands  wlien 
in  use.  The  instrument  is  usually  provided  with 
verniers  so  as  to  measure  arcs  of  ten  seconds,  and 
with  a  compass.  It  is  used  for  measuring  angles,  in 
surveying  and  mensuration  of  heights  and  distances, 
and  occasionally  for  astronomical  purposes,  and  as  a 
levelling  instrument. 


Theodolite. 


TH5;-6D-0-LtT'lC,  < 
a  theodolite. 


Pertaining  to,  or  made  by. 
West.  Rev, 


THE-0-DO'SIAN  (-shfin),  a.    Of,  or  pertaining  to, 


m!eN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    bOll,  BUR,  rOle.— 9,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;   jO,  jG,  £,  g,  liard ;   ^  as  z ;   1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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the  Emperor  Theodosius,  or  to  a  code  of  laws 
drawn  up  by  his  order.  Burrill. 

TH?-6G'0-NiC,  a.  Relating  to  theogony,3///ma«. 

tTHip-OG'O-Ni^M,  n.     Theogony.         Cudicorth. 

THp-OG'O-NIST,  n.  One  versed  in,  or  a  writer 
on,  theogony.  Cudworth. 

TH^l-OG'O-NY,  n.  [Gr.  Oeoyovla  ;  Otdq^  a  god,  and 
yiicos,  race;  L.  theogoniai  It.  iS^  Sp.  teogonia; 
Fr.  th^ogonie.']  That  part  of  heathen  theology 
which  treats  of  the  generation  or  genealogy  of 
the  heathen  deities.  Shaftesbury. 

THip-6L'0-GAS-T5;a,  n,  A  kind  of  quack  in  the- 
ology or  divinity,  as  a  medicaster  in  physic  ;  a 
low  writer  or  student  in  divinity.  Burton. 

t  TH]p-6L'0-^5R,  n.     A  theologian.  More. 

THE-O-L0'(?-(-AN,  n.  [Gr.  OfoXoy6s;  Gfoj,  God, 
and  Uyw,  to  speak ;  L.  theologus  ;  It.  5f  Sp.  teolo- 
go;  Fr.  th^ologienj]  One  versed  in,  or  a  pro- 
fessor of,  theology  ;  a  divine.  Milman. 
Syn.  —  See  Divine. 

THE-O-LO^'IC,  }  a.     [Gr.  e€o?.oyiK6s ;  1..  theo- 

THE-0-l69'I-CAL,  )  logicus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  teologico ; 
Fr.  theologique.^  Pertaining  to  theology  or  di- 
vinity ;  divine.  Warburton. 

THE-0-LO§J'r-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  theological 
manner  ;  according  to  theology.  Westjleld. 

THE-0-L6g^'lCS,  7t.pZ.     Theology,    [r.]     Young. 

TH5-6l'0-9IST,  n.     A  theologian,  [r.]  Aylife. 

TH5-6L'0-gtrZE,  V.  a.  To  render  theological. 
**  Aristotle's  philosophy  theologized."     Glanvill. 

TH5-6l'0-5^IZE,  v.  n.  To  reason  as  a  theologian; 
to  form  a  system  of  theology.    Brit.  S;  For.  Rev. 

TH^J-OL'O-^IZ-^R,  re.  A  theologian,  [r.]  Clarke. 

THE'O-LOGUE  (-15g),  n.     A  theologian.   Dryden. 

TH5-6l'0-^V,  n.  [Gr.  OeoXoyia  ;  L.  theologia ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  teblogia\  Fr.  theologie.']  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  existence,  nature,  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  of  his  relations  to  man ;  the 
true  doctrine  concerning  God,  and  the  duty 
which  ought  to  be  rendered  to  him  by  man ; 
bibical  or  sacred  literature  ;  divinity. 

"We  have  alluded  to  the  befiring  of  Chalmers's  writings 
upon  the  three  theoloyt'es  which  now  stand  in  view  of  our 
British  Chriatianit/!  namely,  the  superannuated  logical,  the 
modern  philoaophical,  and  the  future  biblical.    iV.  Brit.  liei'. 

TH5;-6m'A-CHIST,  n.  One  who  fights  or  contends 
against  the  gods.  Bailey. 

TIIJj;-OM'A-€HY  (-ke),  ?i.  [Gr.  0fo/itty/c[ ;  6e6s,  a. 
god,  and  fidyn,  a  battle  ;  Fr.  theomachie.'\ 

1.  The  fighting  of  the  giants  against  the  gods, 
as  in  mythology.  Bailey. 

2.  Opposition  to  the  diviue  will,  [r.]   Bacon. 

THE'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  0f(is,  a  god,  and  ixavnia, 
prophecy  ;  Fr.  theoTnancie."]  Divination  drawn 
from  the  responses  of  oracles  among  heathen 
nations,  in  which  a  god  was  supposed  to  answer 
the  inquirer,  or  from  the  predictions  of  Sibyls 
and  others  supposed  to  be  immediately  inspired 
by  some  divinity.  Brande. 

THE-0-PA-THET'(C,  a.  Kelating  to  theopathy  ; 
theopathic.  Mackintosh. 

THE-O-PATH'JC,  a.  Relating  to  theopathy;  the- 
opathetic.      *  Qu.  Rev. 

TH^-6p'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  efo's,  God,  and  TrdQos, 
feeling.]     Piety,  or  a  sense  of  piety.      Hartley. 

TH]p-OPH'A-NY,  n.  [Gr.  etiJs,  God,  and  0aivo/^af, 
to  appear;  t'r.  th4ophanie.'\  A  manifestation 
of  God  to  man  by  actual  appearance.     Brande. 

There  were  no  less  than  thirteen  theophanies  of  the  Lord 
after  his  resurrection.  Whittakar, 

THE-0-PHIL-AN-THROP'{C,  a.  Pertaining  to 
thedphilanthropism.  Antijacobin. 

THE-0-PHI-LAN'THRQ-Pi§M,  n.  [Fr.  theophi- 
lanihropisme.']  The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the 
theophilanthropists.  Ch.  Oh. 

THE-O-PHI-LAn'THRO-PIST,  n.  [Gr.  Qf6q,  God, 
and*  (pddvOpoiTTost  philanthropic]  {Bed.  Hist.) 
One  of  a  society  formed  at  Paris  during  the 
first  French  revolution,  whose  object  was  to 
establish  a  new  religion  in  the  place  of  Christi- 
anity, which  had  been  formally  abolished  in 
France  by  the  Convention.  Brande. 

THE-0-PHIL-0-S6pH'}C,  a.  Uniting  theism  and 
philosophy.  '  Milman. 


THE-OP-NEUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  Btdrnxvaros ;  eeSs,  God, 
and  TTviwj  to  breathe.]  Inspired  by  God,  or 
given  by  inspiration  of  God.  Clarke. 

THE-OP-NEUS'TY,  n.  Divine  inspiration.  Clarke. 

TH^-OR'BO,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.  tiorba  ;  Fr.  tMorbe.']  A 
large  stringed  instrument  of  music  formerly  in 
use,  resembling  a  lute,  but  having  two  heads ; 
an  arch-lute.  P.  Cyc. 

THE'Q-REM,  n.  [Gr.  fJftipf/xa;  0fajpfw,  to  look  at; 
L.  theorema  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  teorema  ;  Fr.  theon^me.] 
{Geom.)  A  statement  of  a  truth  or  a  principle 

'  which  is  to  be  demonstrated;  —  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  problem,  which  proposes  some- 
thing to  be  done.  Brande. 
ij^  A  theorem  requires  demonstration  ;  a  problem 
rpquires  solution.  In  alpebra,  the  term  is  applied  to 
various  formulae,  as  tlie  binomial  theorem,  &.c.   Brande. 

THE-0-Rp-MAT  IC,  theoremaiicus.]       Per- 

THE-0-R^-MAT'l-CAL,  }   taining   to,   consisting 
of,  or  comprised  in,  a 
Grew. 


TIlE-0-REM'lC, 

theorem  or  theorems. 
THE-Q-REM'A-TIST,    n 

rems.     [r.] 
TI-IE-0-RET'lC, 


One   who   forms  theo- 
Scott. 


I  a.  [Gr.  en 
S  teoretico ; 


'prirfKOi  ;  It.  !§■  Sp. 
THE-0-RET'l-CAL,  )  teoretico  \    Yr.  theor^tique.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  depending  on,  theory,  not  on 
practice  ;  speculative  ;  not  practical. 

The  study  of  iheoreiic  phyaic.  Knox. 

"Weary  with  the  pursuit  of  academical  studies,  he  no  lonccr 

confined  liimself  to  the  aeurch  of  theoretical  knowledge,  but 

commenced,  the  scholar  of  humanity,  to  study  nature  in  her 

works  and  man  in  society.  Langhome. 

TFIE-O-RET'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  or  in  theory; 
speculatively  ;  not  practically.  Knox. 

THE-0-RET'\C&,  7t.  pi.  The  theoretic  or  specu- 
lative parts  of  a  science,     [r.]  Scott. 

t  THE'0-RiC,  -/t.     Theory  ;  speculation.        Shak. 

fTHE'O-RIC,         ?  £j_    Relating  to  theory;  theo- 

fTHJp-OR'l-CAL,  )  retical.  Boyle. 

TII^I-OR'IC,  a.  [Gr.]  Pertaining  to  the  theorica. 
"The  theoric  fund."  Wtu.  Smith. 

THE-6r'I-CA,  n,  pi.  [Gr.  OfwpiKrf;  dewpiw,  to 
see.]  {Grecian  Ant.)  At  Athens,  money 
which,  from  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  given 
from  the  treasury  to  the  poor  citizens,  to  pay 
for  their  seats  at  the  theatre,  and  also  for  other 
purposes;  the  theoric  fund.  Wm.  Smith. 

tTH^-6R'l-CAL-LY,  ad.    Theoretically.     Boyle. 

THE'0-RIST,  n.  [Fr.  theoriste.]  One  who  theo- 
rizes; one  who  forms  theories.         Mackintosh. 

THE'0-RIZE,  V.  n.  [Fr.  thSoriser.]  [i.  theo- 
rized ;ji3p.  THEORIZING,  THEORIZED.]    To  form 

a  theory  or  theories  ;  to  speculate.  Gillies. 

THE'O-RIZ-ER,  re.  One  who  theorizes.  Ch.  Spec. 
THE'O-RY,    n.     [Gr.    fifwpm ;  flfwp^w,  to  view,  to 

behold ;  L.  theorla  ;  It.  4'  Sp.  teoria ;  Fr.  thc'orie.'] 

1.  Speculation  ;  plan,  scheme,  or  system  sub- 
sisting only  in  the  mind  ;  —  opposed  to  practice. 

To  execute  their  own  tJieorji  in  this  church.  JIuokcr. 

True  Christianity  depends  on  fact; 
Religion  is  not  theory,  but  act.  Harte. 

2.  A  body  of  principles  which  explain  a  par- 
ticular class  of  phenomena. 

The  theory  of  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  ripid  bodies  is 
tolerably  perfect,  but  that  of  bodies  composed  of  particles  act- 
ed on  by  molecular  forces  is  in  its  infancy.  P.  Oyc. 

3.  The  abstract  principles  of  any  art  or  sci- 
ence;  as,  "The  theory  oi Tne^'xcmG.'^ Dunglison. 

4.  Proposed  explanation  of  any  phenomenon ; 
as,  "  The  Newtonian  theory  of  light." 

S^  "  A  person  who  uses  an  imperfect  f.heory  with 
the  confidence  due  only  to  a  perfect  one  will  naturally 
fall  into  abundance  of  mistakes  ;  his  predictions  will 
be  crossed  by  disturbing  circumstances  of  which  his 
theoni  is  not  able  to  take  account.  ...  A  great  quan- 
tity of  mistake  has  been  made  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  true  use  of  an  unperfect  theonj  :  hence 
much  discredit  has  been  brought  upon  theo-nj  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  schism  of  theoretical  and  practical  men 
has  arisen.  Fortunately  there  are  many  of  the  former 
who  attend  properly  to  the  improvement  of  imperfect 
(Aeory  by  practice  ;  and  many,  calling  tliemselves  prac- 
tical, who  seize  with  avidity  all  tliat  (/icon/ can  do 
for  them,  and  who  know  that,  step  by  step,  (/ieorT/ has 
been  making  her  way  with  giant  strides  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  practice  for  the  last  century  and  a  half."  P. 
Cyc. 

Syn.  —  A  theory  is  founded  on  inferences  drawn 
from  principles  which  have  been  established  by  evi- 
dence ;  an  hypothesis  is  a  mere  supposition,  or  a  prop- 


THE-0-S6PH'IC,         ;  a. 
THE-0-S6PH'i=CAL,  )  ophy. 


osition  or  principle  assumed,  or  taken  for  granted,  to 

account  for  certain  phenomena.  A  speculation  is  the 
work  chiefly  of  the  imagination,  and  has  little  to  do 
with  realities.  A  sound  theory  ;  an  assumed  hypoth- 
esis ;  a  fanciful  speculation  ;  a  regular  system  ;  a  wild 
scheme.  "  Theory  and  t/ieoretical  are  properly  opposed 
to  practice  and  practical.  Theory  is  mere  knowledge ; 
practice  is  the  application  of  it.  .  .  .  Theory  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  prlnciplea  by  which  practice  accom- 
plishes its  end.  .  .  .  Tfieory  always  implies  knowl- 
edge—  knowledge  of  a  thing  in  its  principles  or 
causes."  Fleming.  — *'  Theory  and  hypothesis  may  be 
distinguished  thus :  an  hypothesis  is  a  guess  or  sup- 
position made  concerning  the  cause  of  some  particu- 
lar fact,  with  the  view  of  trying  experiments  or  mak- 
ing observations  to  discover  the  truth.  A  theory  is  a 
complete  system  of  suppositions  put  together  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  uU  the  facts  that  belong  to  some 
one  science.  For  example,  astronomers  have  suggested 
many  hypotheses  in  order  to  account  for  the  luminous 
stream  which  follows  comets  ;  they  have  also  formed 
many  theories  oi  the  heavens,  or,  in  other  words,  com- 
plete explanations  of  all  the  appearances  of  the  lieav-  - 
enly  bodies  and  their  movements.  When  a  tlieory  has 
been  generally  received  by  men  of  science,  it  is  called 
a  system  i  as  the  Ptolemaic  system,  the  Copernicau 
Taylor,  Elements  of  Thought. 

Pertaining  to  theos- 
More. 

TH5-6s'0-PHI§M,  n.    Theosophy.  Enfield. 

TH^-OS'g-PHIST,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  philoso- 
phers who  pretended  to  derive  their  knowledge 
of  God  and  divine  matters  from  direct  inspira- 
tion ;  an  adherent  to  theosophy.  Brande, 

TH^-OS-0-PHrS'TI-CAL,  w.  Pertaining  to  the- 
osophy'; theosophical.  Gent.  Mag, 

THe-5S'0-PHIZE,  V.  n.  To  treat  of,  or  to  prac- 
tise, theosophy.     [r.]  M.  Stuart. 

TH^-OS'O-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Ocoaotpia  ;  e^of,  God,  and 
ao<pia,  wisdom;  It.  &;  Sp.  teosofia\  Ft.  theoso- 
phie-l  Wisdom  or  illumination  derived  from 
direct  inspiration  ;  the  belief  or  the  system  of 
the  theosophists  ;  theosophism.  Cudworth. 

TUER-4-PE  U '  7VE,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Ofpanevrai ;  eipa-rretw, 
to  serve.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Jewish  sect  which 
arose  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.    Brande. 

THER-A-PEU'T|C,  n.  One  of  the  Jewish  sect 
called  therapeutas.  Prideaux. 

THKR-A-PEU'TIC,  )  ^.  [-Qr.  depairevTiKds;  depa- 

THER-A-PEU'TI-CAL,  )  Trffjw,  to  serve,  to  cure,  to 

heal ;  It.  Sj  Sp.  terapeutico ;  Fr.  therapeutique.'\ 

Relating  to  therapeutics  ;  curative. 

Medicine  is  justly  distributed  into  prophylactic,  or  the  art 
of  preserving  health,  and  therapeutic,  or  the  art  of  restor- 
ing it.  Watts. 

THER-A-PEU'TICS,  ».;)?.  {Med.)  That  depart- 
ment of  medicine  relating  to  the  application  of 
remedies  and  the  cure  of  diseases.    Dwiglison. 

THER-A-PEU'TIST,  n.  One  versed  in  therapeu- 
tics, or  a  practitioner  of  medicine.      Dunghso7i.. 

THER'A-PY,  n,  [Gr.  Otpaneia,  a  remedy.]  (Med.) 
Therapeutics,     [ii.]  Month.  Rev. 

THEiRE  (thir  or  ther"),  ad.  [M.  Goth,  tharei;  A.  S. 
thcer,  thar,  ther  ;  l)ut.  daar ;  Frs.  da  ;  Old  Ger. 
thar\  Ger.  da  ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  der;  Icel.  tJmr.l  In 
that  place  ;  —  often  opposed  to  here. 

In  the  placewhcre  the  tree  falleth,/Aere  it  ehalllie.  ^cc?.xi.3. 

There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  there  the  wea- 
ry be  at  rest.  Job  iU.  17. 

Precept  upon  precept;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line:  here 

a  little,  and  there  a  little.  isa.  xxviii.  10. 

Darkness  (/iCJ-c  might  well  seem  twilight  Aere.       Milton. 

.<|®^It  is  often  used  at  the  beginning  of  sentences, 
sometimes  to  introduce  a  verb  or  phrase  with  empha- 
sis, and  it  serves  to  throw  the  nominative  after  the 
verb  ;  as,  "  A  man  came,"  or  "  There  came  a  man." 
Is  there  no  balm  in  Gileod?  Jcr.  viii.  22. 

There  are  delivered  in  Holy  Scripture  many  weighty  ar- 
guments for  this  doctrine.  White. 
In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees  described.  Bp.  Taylor. 

■Wherever  there  is  sense  or  perception,  there  some  idea  is 
actually  produced.  Locke. 

fl@=  There,  when  used  as  an  adverb  of  place,  sig- 
nifying in  that  plaee^  as,  "  A  man  was  thpre,"  is  pro- 
nounced thire;  but  when  it  is  used  merely  to  introduce 
a  verb  or  phrase,  as,  "  There  was  a  man,"  it  is  pro- 
nounced ther.  "  Chastisement  is  not  in  heaven,  be- 
cause there  (thAre)  there  (ther)  is  no  sin,  nor  in  hell, 
because  there  (thdre)  tliere  (ther)  is  no  amendment." 
Dr.  Owen. 


Th£rE'A-B01&T,    )  ad.     1.  Near  that  place. 
THERE'A-BOUTS,  )  Shak. 

2.  Near  that  number,  quantity,  quality,  de- 
gree, or  state  ;  nearly. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  thereahouta.  Davies. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  T?,  short ;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure ;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL  ;   H&IE,  HER ; 


THEREAFTER 

3,  Concerning  that  matter. 

Tliey  were  much  perplexed  tJierec^ut.     Luke  xxiv.  4. 
l^'^*'  Thereabouts   id   the  more  common,  though 
Johnson  says,  the  less  proper/' 

THERE-Af'T^IR  (thir-4f'ter),  ad.  1.  According 
or  conformably  to  that;  accordingly.       Milton. 

When  you  can  draw  the  head  Indifferent  well,  proportion 
the  body  thereafter.  Feacham. 

2.  After  that;  afterwards.  Spenser. 

THEIRE-At'  (tri4r-at'),  ad.     1.  At  that  place. 

Many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat.  Matt.  vii.  13. 

2.  At  that ;  on  that  account. 

Every  error  ia  a  etain  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  for  which 
cause  it  blusheth  thereai,  but  glorieth  in  the  contrary .//ooA-er. 

THERE-BY'  (thAr-bi'),  a.d.  1.  Near  or  by  that 
place  ;  near  by.     [r.] 

Thereby  a  crystal  atream  did  gently  play.  iSpen^er. 

2.  By  that ;  by  means,  or  in  consequence,  of 
that;  through  the  mediutti  of  that. 

The  people  may  thereby  learn  what  their  duties  are.  Hooker. 

Th£:RE-FOR',  ad.     For  that  or  for  this.     W7-ight. 
TflERE'FORE  (tfier'for  or  tfiir'for)   [ther'for,  S.  W, 

F.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ;  thar'ftr,  X  E.  Ja. ;  tfiir'for, 

P.],  conj.  &  ad. 

1.  For  that  or  for  this  ;  for  that  or  this  reason. 

Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my 

life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  John  x.  17. 

If  the  ear  shall  aay,  Betcuse  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of 

the  body,  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  bodyi"  1  Cor.  xii.  16. 

Thia  is  the  latest  parley  we  will  admit; 

Therefore  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves.        Shak. 

2.  Consequently;  by  consequence. 

He  blushes;  therefore  he  is  guilty.  Shak. 

3.  In  consideration  of;  in  return  for. 

Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  thee;  what  shall 
we  have  ther^ore'i  Matt.  xix.  27. 

jfi^It  is  commonly  reckoned  as  an  adverb,  but  it 
generally  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  conjunction. 

,e®="When  there  is  in  composition  in  the  word 
therefore^  the  e  is  generally  shortened,  as  in  wcrcy  but 
in  my  opinion  improperly."     Walker. 

^S^  "  Excepting  this  word,  the  compounds  of  there 

are,  at  the  present  day,  inelegant,  quaint,  or  technical 

as  belonging  to  law."     Smart. 

TH^RE-FROM',    ad.      From   that   or   from   this. 

"  Turn  not  aside  therefrom."  Josh,  xxiii.  6. 

THERE-IN',  ad.     In  that  or  in  this.  Bacon. 

'¥UtRE-\N-T6't  ad.     Into  that.        Luke  xxi.  21. 

THilRE-OF',  ad.     Of  that  or  of  this.  Booker. 

THER-:5-0L'0-^Y,  n.     [Gr.  flfow,  to  cure,  and  U- 

yof,  a  discourse].     Therapeutics,   [li.]  li.  Park. 

TH^RE-ON',  ad.  On  that  or  on  this.  Mark  xiv.  72. 

t  THERE-OUT',  rtc?.  Outof  that  or  this ;  therefrom. 

There  came  water  thereout.  Judg.  xv.  19, 

THiSRE-TO',         )  ad.     To  that  or  to  this. 

THERE-UN-TO',  '  Hooker. 

THERE-Tp-FORE',  ad.  Before  that  time  ;  pre- 
viously,    [r.]  Alb.  Gallatin. 

fiatRE-iJN'VF^B.,  ad.     Under  that.         Raleigh. 

THERE-yP-ON',  ad.     1.  Upon  that  or  upon  this. 

Aa  a  wise  miuter-builder,  I  have  laid  tlie  foundation,  and 

anotiier  buildeth  thereon.  1  Cor.  iii.  10. 

2.  In  consequence  of  that. 
He  hopes  to  find  you  forward. 

And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news.  Shal: 

3.  Immediately  ;  at  once,  [u.]  Johnson. 
t  THfeRE-WHILE',  ad.  At  the  same  time.  Laud. 
TH£rE-WIth',  ad.     1.  With  that  or  with  this. 

Not  that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want,  for  I  have  learned,  in 
whatsoever  state  I  atn,  tlierewith  to  be  eontcnt.       I'hil.  iv.  11. 

2.  Immediately  ;  thereupon,  [ii.]  Johnson. 
t  THERE- WITH-Al/,  ad.     1.  Over  and  above. 

7'herewithaJ  the  execrable  act 
On  their  late  murdered  king  they  aggravate.         Daniel. 

2.  At  the  same  time.  Shak. 

3.  With  that ;  therewith.  Spenser. 
t THERE,  a.     lA.S.theorf,fhaerf,therf.]     Vn- 

fermented;  unleavened.     Wickltfe.    l'Cor.v.7. 

THE'R!-AC  [ths're-ait,  Sm.  irj.  Todd,  Wr.;  the- 
ri'^k,  Ja.  K.'\,  n.     A  theriaca.  The  Student. 

THE'RI-AC,  a.     Theriacal ;  medicinal.  Dunglison. 

THp-RI'A-CA,  n.  [Gr.  BnpMxt'i;  Bripinv,  a  wild 
beast;  L.  theriaca;  It.  ^  Sp.  teriaca,  triaca; 
Fr.  thfriaque.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  believed  to 
be  capable  of  curing,  or  of  preventing  the  ef- 
fects of,  the  bite  of  a  venomous  animal ;  treacle. 
The  most  celebrated  was  Theriaca  Andromachi, 
or  Venice  treacle.         Wm.  Smith.     Dunglison. 
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THE'RI-AL,  u,.    Theriacal.  Holland. 

TH^l-RI'A-CAL,  a.  \Gr.  QripiaKdi;  Ij.  theriacns ; 
It.  teriacale ;  S^.  teriacal;  Vr.  theriacal.']  Per- 
taining to,  or  having,  the  properties  of,  a  theri- 
aca ;  medicinal.  Bacon. 

THE-RI-OT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  O^ciiov^  a  wild  beast, 
and  riixvWf'to  cut.]  The  anatomy  of  animals; 
zootomy.  Dunglison. 

THER'M*M^  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Bipiiai.]  _  Hot 
springs  or  hot  baths.  Phillips. 

THER'MAL,  a.  [Gr.  QepjAd^^  warm  ;  Oipw,  to  warm; 
lt.termale\  S^.  termal-jTr.  the7-mal.]  Pertain- 
ing to  heat;  hot;  warm.  _  Li/ell. 
Thermal  springs,  springs  the  temperature  of  which 
is  above  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place  where 
they  rise.  They  are  most  abundant  and  their  temper- 
ature is  highest  in  volcanic  regions;  and,  when  most 
remote  from  them,  their  site  usually  coincides  with 
some  great  derangement  in  the  strata,  as  a  fault  or 
great  fissure,  indicating  that  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation was  opened  with  the  interior  of  the  eartli  at 
some  former  period  of  local  convulsion.  Lyell. 

THER'MIC,  a.     Relating  to  heat ;  thermal. 

THER' MI-DOR,  n.  [Gr.  BE^fxdg^  warm.]  The 
name  of  the  eleventh  month  in  the  French  re- 
publican calendar,  which  commenced  on  the 
19th  of  July,  and  ended  on  the  17th  of  August ; 
—  so  named  from  the  great  heat  which  charac- 
terizes that  part  of  the  year.  Bi'ande. 

THER'MO-CUR-R1]:nt,  n.  {Elec.)  An  electric 
current  developed  by  heat ;  thermo-electric 
current.  Faraday, 

TFIER-MO~5-LEC'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  Ocpfiih,  warm,  and 
En^.  electric.]  Kelating  to  thermo-electricity  ; 
notmg  electric  currents  developed  by  heat.-Ro^e^. 
Thermo-electric  -pair,  a  combination  of  two  dissim- 
ilar metals,  as  a  bar  of  antimony  and  a  bar  of  bis- 
muth, soldered  together  so  as  to  form,  either  with  or 
without  a  connecting  wire,  a  complete  circuit,  enclos- 
ing a  magnetic  compass  needle.  On  heating  one  of 
the  junctions,  an  electric  current  is  developed  which 
deflects  the  needle. — Thermo-electric  battery,  a  combi- 
nation of  a  number  of  thermo-electric  pairs  succes- 
sively connected  together,  the  terminal  bars  being  con- 
nected by  a  wire.  On  heating  the  alternate  junctions, 
a  current  of  electricity  is  developed,  and  traverses  the 
completed  circuit;  it  is  called  also  theT-mo-muItiplier. 
Such  a  battery  connected  with  a  delicate  galvanom- 
eter is  the  most  sensitive  tliermoscopic  instrument 
ever  devised,  indicating  even  the  amount  of  radiant 
heat  emitted  by  insects.  Miller. 

THER-MO-E-L^lC-TRi^'I-TY,  n.  Electricity  de- 
veloped by  the  unequal  clistribution  of  heat 
through  bodies.  Front. 

TH^R-MOM'g-T^lR,  n.  [Gr.  OepfiSt;,  warm;  Glpiirj, 
heat,  and  fiirpov,  a  measure ;  It.  t^  Sp.  termome- 
tro ;  Fr.  thermometre.l  An  instrument  for 
measuring  degrees  or  variations  of  heat  or 
temperature.  Young, 

Air  thermometer,  a  thermometer,  of  various  forms, 
consisting,  as  first  contrived,  of  a  vertical  glass  tube, 
blown  into  a  bulb  at  the  top,  and  having  the  lower 
end  immersed  in  a  colored  liquid.  A  portion  of  the 
air  having  been  previously  expelled  by  heat,  the  liquid 
is  forced  by  atmospheric  pressure,  as  the  air  cools, 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  afterwards  rises 
or  falls  as  the  enclosed  air  contracts  or  expands  by 
dimiiHition  or  increase  of  temperature.  The  height 
of  the  liquid  in  the  stem  is  also  affected,  in  most  forms 
of  the  instrument,  by  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
BO  that  their  indications  are  inaccurate.  —  Mercurial 
thermometer,  a  thermometer  consisting  of  a  vertical 
glass  tube,  blown  into  a  bulb  at  the  lower  end,  her- 
metically sealed  at  the  top,  and  partly  filled  with  pure 
mercury  which  has  been  freed  from  air  and  moisture 
by  being  heated  in  the  tube  before  the  tube  was  sealed, 
the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  having  been  at 
the  sarae  time  all  expelled  by  the  mercury.  Two  fixed 
points  of  temperature,  those  of  freezing  and  boiling 
water,  are  marked  on  the  tube  or  on  a  scale  attached 
to  it,  and  the  whole  tube  is  divided  into  degrees  or 
parts  of  equal  capacity.  The  mercury  expands  faster 
than  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  heat,  which  pro- 
duces, however,  no  error  below  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  being  compensated  by  the  expansion  of  the 
glass.  The  range  of  temperature  measured  by  this 
instrument  may  extend  from  the  freezing  to  the  boil- 
ing point  of  mercury.  —  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  a 
mercurial  thermometer,  invented  in  1749,  so  graduated 
as  to  have  180  degrees  between  the  freezing  and  boil- 
ing points  of  vi'ater — tlie  freezing  point  being  marked 
33^,  and  the  boiling  point  219^  Degrees  below  zero 
are  distinguished  by  the  sign  minus.  This  thermom- 
eter is  used  wherever  the  English  language  prevails. 
— Centigrade  thermometer,  a  mercurial  thermometer 
which  has  100  degrees  between  the  freezing  and  boil- 
ing points  of  water,  zero  being  at  the  freezing  point. 
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It  is  much  used  in  scientific  researches.  See  Cen- 
tigrade. —  Reaumur's  thermometer,  a  mercurial  ther- 
mometer, invented  in  1730,  with  the  zero  at  the  freez- 
ing point  of  water,  and  SO-"  at  its  boiling  point, — Spirit 
thermometer,  a  thermometer  in  which  alcohol  is  used 
instead  of  mercury  ;  —  useful  for  measuring  low  tem- 
peratures, alcohol  not  being  congealable,  ^  De  Li.iWs 
thermometer,  a  mercurial  thermometer  in  whit-h  there 
are  150  degrees  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points 
of  water,  the  zero  being  at  the  boiling  point,  and  the 
graduation  being  continued  downwards; — used  in 
Russia.  T- 
Self -regis- 
tering tlier- 
mometer,  a 
thermome  - 
ter  for  reg- 
istering the 

maximum  „  ,_      ...      ,.  _  . 

nrtti  fliH  BiiU-regiBtenng  thermometer. 

minimum  temperature,  in  the  absence  of  the  observ- 
er. The  most  common  form  is  Rutherford's,  which  is 
a  combination  of  a  spirit  and  a  mercurial  thermometer, 
each  provided  witli  its  own  scale,  placed  horizontal- 
ly on  the  same  piece  of  boxwood  or  ivory.  The  former 
contains  a  glass  index,  A,  half  an  inch  long,  with  a 
small  knob  at  each  end,  lying  in  the  spirit  of  wine. 
The  fluid,  when  expanded  by  heat,  freely  passes  by 
it,  but  when  it  contracts  by  cold,  carries  it  by  its  at- 
traction back  towards  the  bulb,  and  thus  indicates  the 
minimum  temperature.  The  latter  contains  a  bit  of 
sieel  wire,  B,  which  is  pushed  before  the  mercury,  but 
does  not  follow  it  when  it  contracts,  and  thus  marks 
how  high  the  temperature  has  been.  Tlie  instrument 
requires  adjustment  whenever  it  is  to  be  used.  —  Vif- 
ferential  thermometer,  a  thermometer  con- 
sisting of  a  tube  bent  twice  at  right  an- 
gles, and  terminating  at  each  end  in  a 
bulb,  a  part  of  the  tube  being  filled  with 
colored  liquid,  and  the  rest  of  it,  togeth- 
er with  the  bulbs,  being  filled  with  air. 
When  both  bulbs  have  the  same  temper- 
ature, the  column  of  liquid  is  stationa- 
ry, and  one  end  of  it  rests  at  the  zero  of 
the  scale.  When  one  bulb  is  exposed  to 
a  higher  heat  than  the  other,  as  in  ex- 
periments on  radiation,  the  air  within  it  DlftcrentiaV 
expands,  and  forces  the  liquid  down  the  thermometer, 
tube,  and  the  extent  of  the  motion,  as  indicated  by 
the  graduated  scale,  measures  the  excess  of  heat  act- 
ing on  that  bulb. 

Gay  Lussac.     Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

THER-MO-MET'RIC,  c*.  Thermometrical.  J'rajicis. 

THER-MO-MET'RI-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
made  by,  a  thermometer-  Cheyne. 

THER-MO-MET'RI-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  a 
thermometer.  P.  Cyc. 

THER'MO-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  Bipfiog,  warm,  and  uko~ 
TTfiu,  to  see  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  termoscopio  ;  Fr.  thermo- 
scope.]  An  instrument  by  which  changes  of 
temperature  are  indicated  and  measured ;  ther- 
mometer. '  Rumford. 

THER-MO-SCOP'|C,  ?  a.     Relating  to  a  ther- 

THER-Mp-SCOP'l-CAL,  )  moscope.  Ec.  Rev, 

THER'MO-STAT,  n.  [Gr.  0fp^<if,  warm,  and  Urrjyn^ 
to  stand.]  A  self-acting  apparatus  for  regulating 
temperature ;  —  called  also  heat-governor.    Ure, 

THER-MO-STAT'IC,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
thermostat.     *'  Thermostatic  bars."  Ure. 

TH?R-M6t'JC,  a.  Relating  to  heat;  as,  "The 
thermotic  classification  of  crystals."      Pereira. 

TH5;R-M0T'ICS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  flfp/^dj,  warm.]  The 
doctrine  or  the  science  of  heat.     Dr.  Robinson. 

THE-SAU'RUS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Qr)aavp6q.'\ 

1.  A  treasury  :  —  a  dictionary.  Crahh. 

2.  {Civil  Law.)  Treasure  ;  a  sum  of  money 
hidden  or  buried.  Bunnil. 

THE§E  {x\\^7.),  pron.  or  pronominal  adject  it  p.  The 
plural  of  this',  —  opposed  to  those.  —  See  This. 

These  were  the  ialcs  of  the  Gentiles.  Qen.  x.  5. 

These  sayings  are  faitliftil  and  true.         ^6v.  xxii.  6. 
The  palaces  and  lofty  domes  arose: 

These  for  devotion,  and  for  pleasure  those.  Pope. 

ficg=  These  relates  to  the  persons  or  things  nearest 

or  last  mentioned,  and  those  to  the  most  remote  or 

first  mentioned. 

THE'SIS,   ?(.. ;  pi.  Tiiii'sii!?.     [Gr.  Qitris  ;  rtOt^^i,  to 

place  ;  L.  thesis  ;  It.  test ;  Sp.  tesis  ;  Fr.  t?i''se.'] 

1.  A  position  or  proposition,  affirmative  or 
negative,  advanced  or  laid  down  to  be  support- 
edby  argument.  Prior, 

;8^<'In  the  schools,  it  was  especially  applied  to 
those  propositions  in  theology,  philosophy,  law,  and 
medicine,  which  the  candidates  for  degrees  were  re- 
quired to  defend."   Fleming. 

2.  A  subject  for  a  school  or  university  exer- 
cise, or  the  exercise  itself ;  —  differing  from  a 
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theme  in  being  a  proposition,  while  a  theme  is 
generally  a  mere  title.  Smart. 

3.  An  essay  composed  by  a  candidate  for 
graduation  in  medicine.  Dunglison. 

4.  (il/«s.)  The  depression  of  the  hand  in 
marking  or  beating  time.  Brande. 

5.  {Pros.)  The  depression  of  the  voice  in  pro- 
nouncing syllables,  or  the  part  of  a  foot  on  which 
the  depression  of  the  voice  falls.  A^idrews. 

THES'Mp-THETE,  n.  [Gr.  etuixoehru  ;  etu^6s,  a 
law,  and  riSni'h  to  place,  to  lay  down  ;  Fr.  thes- 
Tnothete.']  (Greek  Ant.)  One  of  the  six  inferior 
arehons  at  Athens ;  a  legislator.      Wm.  Smith. 

THES'PI-AN,  a.  [Thespis,  the  first  tragic  poet  at 
Athens.]     Relating  to  tragedy.  Brande. 

THE  '  T4,  n.  [Gr.  Bnra  ;  L.  theta.']  The  eighth 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  equivalent  to  the 
English  th.  On  the  ballots  used  Uy  the  Greeks 
in  voting  for  life  or  death,  theta  [  e  ]  stood  for 
H&vaTOi,  death.  Liddell  §  Scott. 

TH£t'!-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  Sm/ci!;;  Ti%i,  to  place.] 
Laid  down  or  positive,  as  a  law.  More. 

THE  'TIS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  efris.] 

1.  {Greek  &  Roman  Myth.)  One  of  the  Nere- 
ids ;  the  mother  of  Achilles.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Lu- 
ther in  1852.  Hind. 

THe-UR'P!0,         )  a.     [Fr.  thhirgique.']     Relat- 
TH(;-UR,'g!-CAL,  )  ing  to  theurgy.         Halhjwell. 

THE'UR-piST,  re.  One  who  is  addicted  to  theur- 
gy. Cudworth. 

THE'yE-9Y  (the'ur-je),  K.  [Gr.  fltoupyia  ;  Beds,  s, 
god,  and  Ipyoj',  a  work ;  L.  theurgia ;  It.  8^  Sp. 
teurgia ;  Fr.  iheurgie.']  Among  the  ancients, 
magic  which  was  the  result  of  a  pretended  in- 
tercourse with,  and  infiuenjje  over,  spiritual  be- 
ings of  the  more  exalted  class,  as  gods,  demons, 
&c. ;  —  in  modern  magic,  that  species  of  magic 
which  operates  by  celestial  means,  as  opposed 
to  natural  magic,  and  to  necromancy. 

Hallywell.    Brande. 

tTHEWED  (thud),  a.     Educated.  Spenser. 

t  THEW§  (thuz),  n.  pi.     [A.  S.  theaw,  theu.] 

1.  Manner ;  custom  ;  behavior  ;  disposition  ; 
qualities. 

To  be  brought  up  in  gentle  thews.  Spenser. 

2.  Muscle ;  sinews ;  brawn ;  muscular  strength. 

Care  I  for  the  limbg.  the  thewa,  the  stature,  bulk,  and  big 
semblance  of  a  man  ?  Give  me  the  spirit,  Master  Shaliow. Shafc. 

THEY  (tha),  pron.  [Goth,  t/iai  ;  A.  S.  M.]  The 
nominative  plural  of  he,  she,  or  it.  The  men, 
the  women,  the  persons  or  the  things  :  — pos- 
sessive THEIRS,  objective  them. 

They  are  in  a  most  warlike  preparation.  Shak. 

'T  is  remarkable,  that  they 
Talk  most  who  have  the  least  to  say.  Pope. 

J3E^  They  is  used  indefinitely  as  the  French  on. 
There,  as  they  say,  perpetual  might  is  found.        Dryden. 

THt'E^T-CLOTH  (ti'bet-),  re.     1.  A   camlet,    or 

fabric  made  of  coarse  goat's  hair.       Simmonds. 

2.  A  fine  woollen  cloth  used  for  ladies'  dresses. 

THI-BE'T!-AN  (te-bs'she-iin),  n.  A  native,  or  an 
inhabitant,  of  Thibet.  Ency. 

f  THt'BLE,  re.    A  slice  ;  a  spatula.       Ainsworth. 

THICK,  a.  [A.  S.  thic  ;  Dut.  dik,  digt ;  Old  Ger. 
thicco,thicko;  Ger.  dick,  dickt ;  Dan.  tyk;  Sw. 
ijock ;  Icel.  thyckr.  —  Gael.  §  Ir.  Hugh.  —  Arab. 
dchy,  density.] 

1.  Noting  the  extent  between  the  broader 
surfaces  ;  —  opposed  to  thin  ;  as,  "  A  tltick 
board ;  "  "A  thick  plate  of  metal." 

He  look  a  thick  cloth,  and  dipped  it  in  water,  and  spread 
it  on  his  face,  so  that  he  died.  2  Kings  viii.  15. 

A  plank  four  feet  long,  two  feet  broad,  and  five  inches 
thick.  Johnson. 

2.  Great  in  circumference  ;  not  slender. 

Thou  art  waxen  fat,  thou  art  grown  tJuck;  thou  art  cov- 
ered with  fatness.  Deut.  xxxii.  15. 

3.  Dense  ;  gross  ;  inspissated ;  not  clear  ;  tur- 
bid. 

Thick  vapors  and  unwholesome  mists.  RaUigh. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.  Shak. 

4.  Close;  crowded;  compact;  dense. 

Amid  the  thickest  woods.  Spenser. 

The  people  were  gathered  thick  together.  LvJce  xi.  29. 

5.  Frequent ;  in  quick  succession. 

They  charRed  the  defendants  with  their  small  shot  and 
Turkey  arrows  as  thick  as  hail.  JCnollcs. 


6.  Heavy  ;  deep  ;  profound,     [r] 

Thick  slumber  hangs  on  mine  eyelids.  S7iak. 

7.  "Without  proper  intervals  of  articulation  ; 
indistinct ;  as,  "  A  thick  utterance." 

8.  Dim  ;  indistinct ;  weak. 

My  sight  was  ever  thick.  Shak. 

9.  Dull  of  hearing  ;  not  quick.  Johnson. 
The  king  and  queen  of  that  country  were  thick  of  hear- 
ing. Swift. 

10.  Stupid.    "  Your  thick  error.''     Hayward. 
H.  Intimate;  familiar.     [Colloquial.]    Todd. 

THICK,  n.  1.  The  thickest  part,  or  the  time 
when  any  thing  is  thickest. 

The  thick  of  the  dust  and  smoke.  Knollcs. 

2.+ A  thicket.     "  Gloomy  thicks."  Drayton. 
Thick  and  thin,  all  obstacles  ;  impediments  ;  what- 
ever is  in  the  way.     "  Through  thick  and  tliin  she 
followed  him."  Hudibras. 

THICK,  ad.     1.  Frequently  ;  fast ;  quick.    Shak. 

2.  To  a  great  depth ;  thickly.  Wiseman. 

je®=  Used  in  composition  ;  as,  "  Thick-sown  "  ; 
"  7Vtic&-coated." 

Tiiick  and  threefold,  in  quick  succession  :  in  great 
numbers.  "They  came  thick  and  threefold'^  L^  Estrange. 

t  THICK,  u.  re.     To  become  thick.  Spenser. 

t  THICK,  V.  a.     To  make  thick  ;  to  thicken.  Shak. 

THICK'-AND-THIN',  a.  (Naut.)  Noting  a  block 
having  one  sheave  larger  than  the  other.  Dana. 

THICK'-0OAT-{;d,  a.     Having   a   thick   coat  or 

rind,  as  an  orange.  Ash. 

THICK'EN  (tluk'kn),  V.  a.      [i.  thickened  ;  pp. 

THICKENING,  THICKENED.] 

1.  To  make  thick  ;  to  condense.     Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  close  or  compact.        Woodward. 

3.  To  make  frequent.  Johnson. 

4.  To  strengthen  ;  to  confirm,     [r.] 

*T  is  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream ; 

And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs.  Shak. 

THIck'EN  (thik'kn),  v.  n.     1.  To  gj-ow  thick. 

2.  To  become  dim  ;  to  lose  brightness. 

He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds;  tliy  lustre  thickens 
"When  he  shines  by.  Shak. 

3.  To  concrete ;  to  be  consolidated. 

Water  stopped  gives  birth 
To  grass  and  plants,  and  thickenn  into  earth.         Prior. 

4.  To  become  close,  compact,  or  numerous. 

The  press  of  people  tliickens  to  the  court.  Dryden. 

5.  To  grow  quick  ;  to  increase. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  tlie  storm  that  flies.         Dryden. 

THICK'EN-ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  making  thick, 
or  the  state  of  being  thickened.  Holland. 

2.  That  which  thickens  or  makes  thick. 

THICK'^T,  n.  [From  thick.']  A  collection  of 
trees  or  shrubs  growing  close  together ;  a  close 
wood  or  copse.  Gen.  xxii.  13. 

To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tiger  slept.  Addison. 

THICK'-HEAD,  a.     1.  A  stupid  person.      Smart. 

2.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family  Paehyceph- 

alince.  — See  Pachyoephalinje.  Gray. 

THICK'-HEAD-?D,  a.  Having  a  thick  head  or 
skull ;  doltish  ;  stupid  ;  dull ;  foolish.         Hill. 

THICK'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  thick.  Maunder. 

THICK'-KNEE,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  sub- 
family (EdicnemintB.  —  See  QiIdicneminje. 

Having  thick  or 
Congreve. 

THICK'-LIPPED  (-llpt),  u..     Having  thick  lips. 
THICK'-LIPS,  n.  A  person  with  thick  lips.  Shak. 
THICK'LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  thick  manner ;  with  thick- 
ness ;  densely  ;  closely  ;  compactly.  Cook. 
2.  Deeply  ;  to  a  great  depth.                   Boyle. 

THiCK'-NECKED  (-nekt),  a.  Having  a  thick 
neck,  as  a  bull.  Ash. 

THlck'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  thick  ; 
denseness  ;  density;  compactness.        Addison. 

2.  The  third  dimension  of  a  body,  as  opposed 
to  length  and  breadth.  Boyle. 

3.  Consistence;  grossness  ;  spissitude  ;  not 
rareness.     "  The  thickness  of  honey."      Bacon. 

4.  "Want  of  quickness  or  acuteness  ;  indis- 
tinctness.    "  T/Mc/creess  of  hearing."        Holder. 

THtCK'-EIBBED  (-ribd),  a.     Having  thick  ribs. 
THICK'-S£T,  a.    1.  Close-set  or  planted. 

A  thick-set  thorny  wood.  Drl/den. 

2.  Having  a  thick  body.  Smart. 


THICK'-LEAVED    (-levd), 
dense  leaves  or  foliage. 


THICK'-SET,  re.    A  stout  twilled  cotton  cloth ;  a 

kind  of  velveteen.  Simmonds. 

THICK'-SHELLED  (-sheld),   a.     Having  a  thick 

shell,  as  a  nut.  Dryden. 

THICK'— SKIN,   «.     A    coarse,   gross  person ;    a 

numskull ;  a  blockhead ;  a  dolt.  Shak. 

THiOK'-SKINNED  (-skind),  a.    1.  Having  a  thick 

skin  or  rind,  as  an  orange ;  thick-coated. 

2.  Dull ;  obtuse  ;  insensible  ;  stupid.  Holland. 
THlCK'-SKULL,  n.     A  dull  or  stupid  person  ;  a 

blockhead ;  a  dolt ;  a  numskull.  Johnson. 

THICK'-SKULLED  (-skiild),  a.  Stupid.  Dryden. 
THICK'-SPRUNG,  a.  Sprung  up  close.  Clarke. 
THIEF  (thef),  re. ;  pi.  THIiiVE?  (tlievz).  [M.  Goth. 

thiiibs  ;  A.  S.  theqf,  thef;  Dut.  dief;  Frs.  tinf; 

Old  Ger.  thiob,  divf;  Ger.  dieb ;  Dan.  tyv ;  Sw. 

tjuf;  Icel.  thiofr.y 

1.  One  guilty  of  theft  or  larceny ;  one  -who 
steals  or  commits  theft ;  a  robber.  Burrill. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind; 

The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer.  SItak. 

2.  Excrescence  in  the  snufl'  of  a  cs.n&\e.Hall. 
Syn.  —  See  Robber. 

THIEF'-CATOH-^R,  re.  One  who  catches  or  ap- 
prehends thieves ;  a  thief-taker.  Bramston. 

t  THIEF'-LE AD-?E,  re.  A  thief-taker.Z,'£s<rare^e. 

tTHIEF'LY,  ad.     Thievishly.  Chance): 

THIEF'-TAK-5R,  «.  A  taker  or  apprehender  of 
thieves  ;  a  thief-catcher.  Johnson. 

THIEVE  (thsv),  V.  re.  [A.  S.  theojian.']  \i. 
thieved  ;  pp.  thieving,  thieved.]  To  com- 
mit or  practise  theft ;  to  steal.  Golding. 

THIEV'?R-y,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of 
stealing;  theft;  larceny. 

Amongst  the  Spartans,  thievery  was  a  practice  morally 
good  and  honest.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen.  Shak. 

THIEVE§'-VIN'?-G.AR    (thevz-),  re.     A   kind  of 

aromatic  vinegar  for  the  sick-room,  made  by 

steeping  the  dried  tops  of  rosemary,  sage  leaves, 

lavender-flowers,   and  bruised  cloves  in  acetic 

acid  and  boiling  water ;  —  so  called  from  the 

story  that  four  thieves,  by  using  it,  plundered 

dead  bodies   with  perfect   security   to    health, 

during  the  plague  in  London.  [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

THIEV'JSH,  a.     1.  Given  or  addicted  to  stealing ; 

partaking  of,  or  practising,  theft.  Addison. 

With  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 

A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road.  Shak. 

2.  Acting  by  stealth  ;  sly  ;  secret. 

Four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 

Hath  told  the  t/iievish  minutes  how  they  pass.      Shak. 

TIHEV'ISH-LY,  ad.  In  a  thievish  manner;  like 
a  thief;  by  theft.  Tusser. 

THIEV'ISPI-NESS,  re.  Disposition  to  steal,  or 
the  habit  of  stealing.  Bailey. 

THIGH  (thl),re.  [A.S.  theo7i,  thegh;  Frs.  thiach, 
tiach ;  Dut.  dij ;  Old  Ger.  deich ;  Ger.  deickbin. 

—  From  A.  S.  thic,  thick.]  {Anat.)  The  part 
of  the  lower  limb  between  the  leg  and  the  pelvis, 
or  between  the  knee  and  the  trunk.  Dunglison. 

THIGH'-BONE  (thi'bon),  re.  The  bone  of  the 
thigh;  the  femur.  Wiseman. 

t  THILK,  pron.  [A.  S.  %fc.]  That  same.  —  See 
Ilk.     "  I  love  tliilk  lass."  Spenser. 

THiLL,  re.  [A.  S.  thil,  thill,  a  stake,  a  plank,  a 
joist.]  One  of  the  shafts  of  a  wagon  or  other 
vehicle,  between  which  ahorse  is  put.  Mortimer. 

THILL'jpR,  re.     A  thill-horse.  Tusser. 

THILL'— HORSE,  re.  A  horse  which  goes  between 
the  thills  or  shafts  ;  a  shaft-horse.  Shak. 

THIM'BLE  (tMm'bl),  re.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. 

—  From  thumb  and  bell.  Minsheu.  —  Dim.  of 
thumb.     Richardson.'] 

1.  A  metal  cap  for  the  finger;  —  used  in  sew- 
ing for  pushing  the  needle  through.  Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  thimble. 

3.  {Naut.)  An  iron  ring  having  its  rim  con- 
cave on  the  outside,  for  a  rope  or  strap  to  fit 
round  it.  Dana. 

THIM'BLE-BER-RY,  re.  {Bot.)  The  black  rasp- 
berry ;  Rubus  occidentalis.  Gray. 

THIM'BLE-FUL,  re.  As  much  as  a  thimble  holds. 
"  A  thimbleful  of  gold."  Dryden. 

THIM'BLE-RIG,  re.  A  kind  of  game  or  sleight  of 
hand  trick  played  with  three  thimbles,  or  small 
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cups,  and  a   small  ball;  —  commonly   used  in 
betting  or  gambling.  Roget. 

THlM'BIiE-RlG,  V.  a.  To  cheat  by  legerdemain, 
or  sleight  of  hand.  Clarke. 

THIM'BLE-RIG-egR,  n.  One  who  practises  thim- 
blerig,  or  cheats  by  legerdemain.  Clarke. 

THfM'BLE-RIG-eiNG,  rt.  The  practice  of  a  thim- 
blerigger.  Clarke. 

THIm'BLE-WEED,  n.  A  tall  plant  of  the  genus 
Rudbeckia,  resembling  the  sunflower,  and  used 
in  medicine.  Ba/rtlett. 

THIME  (tim),  u.    A  fragrant  herb.  —  See  Thyme. 

THIN,   a.     [A.  S.   thyUy  thin',    Dut,  dun\    Ger. 

diinn  \  Dan.  tynd  ;  Sw.  tunrt- ;  Icel.  thunnr.  — W. 

tenau ;    Arm.  tanau ;    Gael,  tanay  tunadh  ;  Ir. 

tanaidhe.  —  Gr.  rvwd^y  small,  little.] 

1.  Having  but  little  extent  between  the  two 
broader  surfaces  ;  not  thick. 

They  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates.        Ex.  xxxix.  3. 

2.  Small  in  circumference;  slender;  slim; 
lean  ;  meagre  ;  not  bulky  or  fal.       L' Estrange. 

3.  Rare ;  not  dense  ;  not  gross.  Wisdom  v.  14. 

The  hojie  of  the  ungodly  is  like  thin  froth.      Wisdom  v.  14. 

4.  Not  close,  compact,  or  crowded ;  sparse. 

Thin  herbage  in  the  plains.  Dryden. 

FeiTora  is  very  large,  but  extremely  thin  of  people.  Addison. 

5.  Kot  closely  compacted  or  accumulated. 

And  behold,  seven  thin  ears,  and  blasted  with  the  east 
wind,  sprung  up  after  them.  Gen.  xli.  6. 

6.  Small;  fine;  faint;  feeble;  low;  slight. 

Thin,  hollow  sounds  and  lamentable  screams.         Di-j/den, 

THIN,  ad.  Not  thickly  or  closely ;  —  used  in 
composition.     "  TAin-spun."  Milton. 

THIN,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  tJiinian.']     [i.  thinned  ;  pp. 

THINNING,  THINNEn.] 

1.  To  make  thin  or  less  thick.         Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  less  close,  compact,  crowded,  or 
numerous.     "  The  leaves  to  thin."         Drgden. 

*T  is  Cassar'a  aword  has  made  Home's  senate  little, 

And  thinned  its  ranks.  Addison. 

3.  To  attenuate.  Blackmore. 
To  thin  out^  v,  n.,  to  {jrow  thin  to  a  termination  ; 

to  diminish  in  thickness  and  disappear,  as  slx'AVd.Lyell. 

TKll^iKy  pro7i.  possessive  from  thou.  [Goth.  ^Aez- 
na;  A.  S.  thin  ;  Ger.  dein;  Dan.  S;  Sw,  din. — 
Fr.  tien.]  Of,  or  belonging  to,  thee.  —  See  Thou, 

and  Mine. 

In  tJiine  hand  is  power  and  might.     1  Chron.  sxix.  12. 
,^- It  is  used  in  tlie  solemn  style,  for  thy  before 
words    beginning  with    a  vowel  or    silent  h ;    as, 
"Thine  ear." 

THIN'-FACED  (-Kst),  a.  Having  a  thin  face. 
"  A  thin-faced  knave,  a  gull."  Shak. 

THING,  n.  [A.  S.  thing,  thincg,  thine ;  Dut.  <Sr 
Ger.  ding;  Dan.  ^T  Sw*  ting. — From  think. 
Tooke.  —  Whatever  may  be  thought  of.] 

1.  That  which  is  created  or  made,  —  particu- 
larly whatever  is  not  a  person,  or  whatever  is 
distinct,  or  conceived  to  be  distinct,  from  one's 
self  and  from  other  intelligent  beings ;  a  sub- 
stance. 

I  am  the  Lord,  that  maketh  all  things.     Tsa.  xliv.  24, 
Every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.    Gen.  i.  28. 
The  remnant  of  the  meat-offering  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his 
sons':  it  is  a  thing  most  holy.  Lev.  ii.  3. 

,esr  ThiniT  is  more  commonly  applied  to  matters 
inanimate  ;  not  often  to  persons  ;  yet  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  it  is  applied  to  whatever  is  created  ;  as, 
"■All  things  were  made  by  Iiim."  Johni.  3.  "Let 
every  thing  thai  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord."  Ps.  cl.  6. 

2.  A  part ;  a  portion. 

Men,  who  understand  any  thing  of  wisdom,  may  see  the 
imprudence  of  worldly  and  irreligious  courses.  Tillotson. 

3.  An  act;  an  action;  a  deed;  an  event;  a 
transaction  ;  a  matter  ;  a  circumstance. 

The  servant  told  Isaac  all  things  that  he  had  done. 

Gen.  xxiv.  66. 

Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  1  Cor.  xv.  40. 

Xi^  It  is  used  of  persons,  usually  in  contempt,  but 
sometimes  in  pity.  "  This  abject  thing,"  Oranville. 
"  The  poor  thing  sighed."  Mddison. 

THINK  (thingk,  82),  v,  n.  [M.  Goth.  thaghjan\ 
A.  S.  thincan,  thincean;  Dut.  fi,  Ger.  denken; 
Dan.  tcBnke-;    Sw.   tanka.]      [i.   thought  ;  _f»^. 

THINKING,  THOUGHT.] 

1.  To  exercise  the  mind;  to  have  a  succes- 
sion of  ideas  or  intellectual  states  ;  to  cogitate. 

What  am  I,  or  from  whence?  for  that  I  am 

I  know,  because  I  think.  Dryden. 


2.  To  judge  ;  to  conclude  ;  to  have  opinion  ; 
to  determine  ;  to  suppose  ;  to  imagine;  to  fancy. 

Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best.    jVuni.  xxxvl.  G. 
£dmund,  I  thinks  is  gone. 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatch 
His  nighted  life.  Skak. 

3.  To  have  in  mind;  to  intend. 

Thou  thovghtcst  to  help  me.  ShaJc, 

4.  To  muse;  to  meditate ;  to  ponder. 

2'hmk  much,  speak  little.  DiT/den. 

5.  To  consider;  to  deliberate. 

Any  one  may  think  with  himself,  llow  tlicn  can  any  tiling 
live  in  Mercury  and  Saturn?  lientleu. 

To  think  of,  to  estimate  ;  to  esteem.    "  Whom  we 

know   and  i/iia/c  well   o/."  Locke. —  To  think   on,  to 

meditate  or  muse  on      "  Think  on  thy  sins."    Shak. 

To  light  on  or  discover  by  meditation. 

Still  the  work  was  not  complete 

"When  Venus  thought  on  a  deceit.  Swift. 

Sytx. — To  think  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term. 
To  tltbik  is  an  exercise  of  the  mind  ;  to  reflect  is  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  thinking,  by  recalling  ideas  of  what 
is  past.  To  ponder  or  meditate  is  to  think  on  grave 
matters  ;  to  deliberate  is  to  think  in  order  to  some  ac- 
tion ;  and  to  muse  is  to  think  on  whatever  may  inter- 
est the  imagination. 

A  person  thinks  or  believes  a  statement  to  be  true  ;  he 
thinks  or  supposes  an  event  may  have  happened  ;  or  he 
imagines  it  may  be  so. 

THINK,  V.  a.  1.  To  imagine ;  to  conceive.    *'  Char- 
ity ..  .  thinketh  no  evil."  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5. 
2.  To  consider ;   to  hold  in  opinion ;    to  es- 
teem; to  believe;  to  regard. 

Nor  think  superfluous  others'  aid.  Milton. 

To  think  much,  Xo  grudge.  "'He  thought  not  much 
to  clothe  his  enemies."  Milton. — To  think  much  of,  to 
esteem  or  regard  highly. — To  think  scorn,  to  disdain. 
"  He  thought  scorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone." 
Est/ter  iii.  6.  —  Methinlcs  [i.  methought],  it  seems  to 
me,    Addison.  —  See  Methinks. 

THINK' A-BLE,  a.  That,  may  be  thought;  con- 
ceivable; cogitable.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

THINK'^R,  ■/(.     One  who  thinks.  Locke. 

ThTNK'ING,  p.  a.  Having  or  exercising  thought ; 
cogitating;  reflecting. 

THINK'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  operation  of  one 
who  thinks;  cogitation;  judgment;  thought. 

I  heard  a  bird  so  sine. 
Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleased  tlic  King.  Shak. 

Beading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  the  materiala  of 
knowledge ;  it  is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read  oura.Locke. 

THINK'ING-LY,  ad.    By  thinking.  Clarke. 

THIN'-LIPPED  (-lipt),  a.    Having  thin  lips.  Ash. 

THIN'LY,  ad.     In  a  thin  manner.  Shenstone. 

THIN'NER,  n.    One  who  makes  thin.  S^nart. 

THIN'NESS,  n.     1.  The   state  or  the    quality  of 
being  thin;  want  of  thickness;  tenuity;  rare- 
ness.    "  The  thinness  of  the  skin."  Bacon. 
2.  Paucity  ;  fewness  ;  scarcity.'          Dryden. 

THIN'NING,  n.    The  act  of  making  thin.   Paley. 

THIN'NISH,  a.     Somewhat  thin.  Byron. 

THfj\r-g-co-Ri  'J^^,^  n. 

pi  {Ornith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  of  the 
order  Gallince  and  fam- 
ily Chionidid(s\  shore- 
larks.  Gray. 

THiN'-SHELLED(-sheld), 

a.     Having  a  thin  shell 

as  a  nut.  Temple.     Thinocorus  orbignianus. 

THIN'-SKINNED,  a.     1,  Having  a  thin  skin. 

2.  Sensitive;  irritable.    [Colloquial.]     Roget. 

THI-6N'U-RATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  thionuric  acid  and  a  base.  Miller. 

THI-O-NU'RIC,  a,  (Chem.)  Noting  a  very  soluble, 
crystallizable,  bibasic  acid,  one  of  the  series  of 
compounds  derived  from  uric  acid.  Miller. 

THIRD,  a.  [M.  Goth,  thridja;  A.  S.  thridda, 
thrydda  ;  Dut.  derde\  Ger.  dritte  ;  Dan,  tredie  ; 
Sw.  tredje ;  Old  Eng.  thridde.  —  Gr.  t^itos  ; 
TpfTs,  three ;  L.  tertius.']  The  next  after  the 
second;  the  ordinal  of  three  :  — noting  one  of 
three  equal  parts  into  which  any  thing  is  di- 
vided; as,  "  The  third  part  of  an  apple." 

The  third  captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month  was 
Benaiah.  i  Chron.  xxvii.  5. 

Third  estate,  in  Great  Britain,  the  commonalty  rep- 
resented in  Parliament  by  the  Commons.  —  Third  coat. 


(Jirch.)  the  stucco  when  painting  is  to  be  used,  or  the 
setting  for  the  reception  of  paper.  Brande. — Third  or- 
der, (Eccl.  Hist.)  an  order  among  the  Premonslrants, 
Carmelites,  Franciscans,  Augustines,  &,c.,  composed 
of  secular  associates  not  bound  by  vows,  but  conform- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  to  the  general  designs  of  the 
order.  Brande.  —  Third  person,  (^Oram.)  the  person 
spoken  of. 

THIRD,  n.     1.  A  third  part. 

Men  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 

A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again.  S7iak. 

2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second  of  time. 

Divide  ...  an  hour  into  sixty  minutes,  a  minute  into  sixty 
seconds,  a  second  into  sixty  thirds.  Holder, 

3.  (Mus.)  An  interval  containing  three  dia- 
tonic sounds.  Moore. 

,0®^  There  are  four  species  of  (Airt/s  —  two  conso- 
nant and  two  dissonant.  The  consonant  thirds  are, 
the  major  third,  composed  of  two  tones,  and  the  minor 
third,  consisting  of  a  tone  and  a  half.  The  ^^issonant 
third.i  are,  tlie  diminished  third,  composed  of  two  ma- 
jor semitones,  and  the  superfluous  tiUrd,  composed  of 
two  tones  and  a  half.     Moore. 

JS^See  Thirds. 

THIRD'BOR-OUGH  (-bur-ro),  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.) 
A  constable.  Burrilt. 

THIRD'ING^,  n.  pi  {Eng.  Law.)  A  third  part  of 
the  corn  growing  on  the  ground  at  the  death  of 
a  tenant,  and  due  to  the  lord  as  heriot.     Crabh. 


THIRD'LY,  ad.    In  the  third  place. 


Bacon. 


THIRD'-PEN-NY,  n.  {Saxon  Law.)  A  third  part 
of  the  profits  of  fines  and  penalties  imposed  at 
the  county  court,  which  was  among  the  perqui- 
sites enjoyed  by  the  earl.  Burrill. 

THIRD'— RATE,  n.  A  ship  of  war  carrying  from 
70  to  80  guns.  Simmmids, 

THIRD§,  n.  pi.  {Law.)  A  third  part  of  the  real 
estate  of  a  deceased  husband,  to  the  income  of 
which  the  widow  is  entitled  during  her  life.  Scott. 

t  THIRL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ihirlian;  thyrel,  a  hole.] 
To  bore;  to  perforate;  to  drill;  to  thrill.  CAa«cer 

THIRL' A(?E,  n.  {Scotch  Law.)  A  service  by 
which  a  possessor  of  lands  was  formerly  bound 
to  carry  his  grain  to  a  certain  mill  to  be  ground, 
and  to  pay  a  duty  therefor.  Burrill. 

THIRST  (thurst),  n.  [A.  S.  thurst,  thyrst ;  Dut. 
dorst ;  Ger.  durst ;  Dan.  8^  Sw.  torst ;  Icel.  thors- 
ti.  —  Ir.  §  Gael.  tart.  —  See  Thirst,  v.  n.J 

1.  The  sensation  causing  a  desire  to  drink,  or 
pain  suffered  for  want  of  drink. 

They  give  drink  to  eYory  beast  of  the  field;  the  wild  asses 
quench  their  Hiirst.  Ts.  civ.  11. 

In  my  thirst,  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink,     Fs.  bcix.  21. 

fl®=-  Physiologists  differ  regarding  the  seat  of  thirst ; 
some  place  it  in  the  fauces,  others  in  the  stomach.  Its 
immediate  cause  is  not  known.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  a  dry  condition  of  the  nervous  papilla  of  the  phar- 
ynx, produced  by  suppression  of  the  salivary  and  rau- 
cous secretions.  This  is  probably  true.  Tliirstis  an 
internal  setisation,  an  instinctive  want,  arising  from 
organization,  and  inexplicable.     Dunglison. 

2.  Yehement  or  eager  desire  ;  —  used  with  of, 
for,  or  a.fter.  "  Thirst  of  praise."  Glanvill. 
"  Thirst  for  revenge."     Shak. 

An  active  and  ardent  thirst  after  happiness.  Cheyne. 

3.  Dryness ;  drought. 

Through  veins 
Of  porous  earth,  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn. 


Kose  a  fresh  fountain*. 


MUon. 


THIRST,  V  n.  [M.  Goth,  thaursjan  ;  A.  S.  thyrs- 
ta7i\  Dut.  dorsten;  Ger.  dUrsten;  Dan.  torste; 
Sw.  torsta;  Icel.  thyrsta.  —  Gr.  rfpo-o^ai,  to  be- 
come dry  ;  L.  torreo.  —  Sansc.  t7-ish,  to  thirst.] 

\i.  THIRSTED  ;    pp.  THIKSTING,  THIRSTED.] 

1.  To  have  desire  to  drink  ;  to  have  a  painful 
sensation  for  want  of  drink. 

They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst.  Isa.  xlix.  10. 

Therefore  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  Ihirst, 

give  him  drink.  Horn.  xii.  20. 

2.  To  have  vehement  or  eager  desire. 

My  soul  ihirsteth  for  the  Uving  God.  Ps.  xlii.  2. 

t  THIRST,  V.  a.     To  want  to  drink. 

He  seeks  his  keeper's  flesh,  and  thirsts  his  blood.        Prior. 

TH'IRST'J^R,  n.     One  who  thirsts.  Johnson. 

THIRS'TI-LY,  ad.  In  a  thirsty  manner ;  with 
thirst.    *'  llungrily  and  thirstily  "        Bp.  Hall. 

THi'RS'TI-NESS,   a.     The  state  of  being  thirsty. 

A. . .  .  soaking  thirstiness  or  a  fiery  appetite.        Wotton. 


mIeN.  SIE:    move,  NOR,  s6N;    E^JLL,  bur,  KliLE.  — 9,  9,  5,  I,  soft;  IS,  B,  j,  g,  hard;   §  as  z;  ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  tliis. 


THIRSTY 


[A.  S.  thursteg,  thurstig;  Dut. 
.  durstig ;  Di 


THIES'TY,  a. 
dorstig ;  Ger.  durstig ;  Dan.  .St  Sw.  tarsiig.] 

1.  Having  thirst ;  afflicted  "with  thirst ;  feel- 
ing a  painful  sensation  for  want  of  drink. 

Anrt  he  said  unto  her.  Give  me.  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water 
to  drinici  for  I  am  thirsty.  Judg.  iv.  19. 

2.  Dry  ;  parched  ;  without  moisture  ;  needing 
rain  or  water.  "  The  thirsty  land."  Isa.  xxxv.  7. 

3.  Having  vehement  or  eager  desire. 

The  h\oo(i-thir$ty  hate  the  upright.        Frov.  xxix.  10. 

THIR'TEEN,  a.  [A.  S.  tkreottyne  ;  threo,  three, 
and  tyn,  tyne,  ten;  Dut.  dertien;  Ger.  drei- 
zehn;  Daii.  tretten\  Sw.  tretton.l  Ten  and 
three.     "  Thirteen  times."  Bacon. 

THIR'TEEN',  n.  The  sum  of  ten  and  three  :  — 
the  symbol  representing  ten  and  three,  as  13. 

THIR-TEENTH',  a.  Noting  the  third  after  the 
tenth; — the  ordinal  of  thirteen;  —  noting  one 
of  thirteen  equal  parts  into  which  any  thing  is 
divided;  as,  "  The  thirteenth  part  of  an  apple." 

THIR'TEENTH,  ».  1.  The  third  after  the  tenth  : 
—  one  of  thirteen  equal  parts  into  which  any 
thing  is  divided. 

2.  (Mus.)  An  interval  containing  twelve  dia- 
tonic degrees  and  thirteen  sounds,  forming  the 
octave  of  the  first  sixth,  or  the  sixth  of  the  first 
octave.  Moore. 

THIR'TJ-^TH,  u,.  Noting  the  next  after  the 
twenty-ninth;  —  the  ordinal  of  thirty: — noting 
one  of  thirty  equal  parts  into  which  any  thing 
is  divided. 

THIR'TY,   a.     [A.  S.  thirtig;  J>ui.  dertig ;    Ger. 
dreisstg.]     Thrice  ten  ;  ten  and  twenty. 
TItirty  Tears'  War.     See  War. 

THIR'TY,  11.  The  sum  of  three  times  ten  :  —  the 
symbol  representing  ten  three  times  repeated, 
as  30.  Ash. 

THIS  pron.  or  a.;  pi.  THiijE.  [A.  S.  this,  thys  ; 
Dut.  deze ;  Ger.  dieser,  die.ie,  dieses.l 

1.  That  is  present  or  near  in  space  or  in 
time,  or  is  just  mentioned. 

This\%  he  that  was  spolcen  of  by  the  prophet  Esaias.  Matt.  iii.  3. 

This  is  the  hill  which  God  desiretli  to  dwell  in.    I's.  Ixviii.  16. 

If  in  tlivi  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all 

men  most  miserable.  1  Cor.  xv.  19. 

2.  That  is  to  be  now  mentioned  or  referred  to. 

■the  Lord  our 
Jer.  xxiii.  6. 


Thisls  his  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called - 
Righteousness. 


3.  Noting  the  present  time,  or  time  last  past. 

By  this  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  run.  Dr/iden. 

I  have  not  wept  thi.^  forty  years.  Dryden. 

H®*  It  is  often  opposed  to  tluit,  sometimes  to  the 

other.     This  refers  to  the  nearest  person  or  tiling,  that 

to  the  most  distant. 

This  way  and  that  the  impatient  captives  tend.    Dryden. 

Consider  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  to  write  this, 

or  to  design  the  other,  before  you  arraign  him.  Dryden. 

THIS'TLE  (this'sO,  n.  [A.  S.  thistel;  Dut.  Sj  Ger. 
distel;  Dan.  tidsel;  Sw.  tistel;  Icel.  thistlll. — 
From  A.  S.  thydan,  to  stab.  Waehter.  Ihre.'] 
(Bat.)  A  name  applied  to  plants  of  several  dif- 
ferent genera  of  the  composite  family,  especial- 
ly Cdrduus  and  Cirsium,  having  an  imbricated 
or  spiny  involucre. 

Blessed  thistle,  a  plant,  highly  esteemed  in  the  .mid- 
dle ages  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues;  Cnicus 
henedietus  ;  the  Centaurea  benedicta,  or  Carduus  bene- 
dieliisolo\d  writers. —  Canada  thistle,  a  low-branclied 
plant,  with  small  and  numeTous  heads  and  rose-pur- 
ple flowers;  Cirsium  arvense; — called  also  cursed 
thistle.  It  is  a  most  troublesome  weed. — Carline  this- 
iZt,  the  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Carlina. 
—Common  thistle,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cirsium,  partic- 
ularly Cirsium  lanceolatum.,  which  has  prickly  leaves 
and  purple  flowers.  —  Cotton  thistle,  a  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Onopordon,  having  the  scales  of  the  involucre  co- 
riaceous, tipped  with  a  lanceolate,  prickly  appendage, 
and  a  deeply  honeycombed  receptacle.  The  heads  are 
large  and  the  flowers  purple.  —  Fuller's  thistle,  Dipsa- 
cus  fullonum,  a  plant  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, for  its  use  in  raising  the  nap  upon  woollen  cloths, 
which  it  does  by  means  of  the  rigid,  hooked  avyns  or 
bracts  of  the  heads  ;  teasel.  Simmonds.  —  Milk  thistle,  a 
plant  having  spinous  leaves  with  milk-white  veins; 

Carduus  Marianus -Musk  thistle,  a  plant  with  de- 

ciirrent,  spiny  leaves,  solitary,  drooping  heads,  and 
purple  flowers  ;  Carduus  nutans.  —  Pasture  thistle,  a 
plant  with  a  low,  stout  stem,  very  large  heads,  and 
purple  but  sometimes  wllite,  flowers;  Cirsium  pumi- 
lum.—  Plumed  thistle,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cirstum.— 
Plumeless  thistle,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Carduus.— Sow 
thistle,  a.  plant  of  the  genus  Sovchus.  —  Star  thisUe,  3 
plant  of  the  genus  Centaurea,  especially  Centaurea  cal- 
cilrapa.  —  Swamp  thistle,  a  plant  growing  in  swamps 
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and  low  woods  ;  Cirsium  muticum. —  Yellow  thistle,  3 
plant  with  a  stout  stem,  large  heads,  and  pale  yellow 
flowers ;   Cirsium  korridulum.  Eng.  Cyc,     Oray. 

SS-  The  thistle  is  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland  ; 
and  the  national  motto  is  very  appropriate,  being, 
"  JVemo  me  impune  lacesset  "—Nobody  shall  provoke 
me  with  impunity.    Brande. 

THIs'TLE-CRO^VN  (this'sl-),  n.  An  English  gold 
coin  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Leake. 

THiS'TLE-FINCH  (this'sl-),  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird 
of  the  family  Fringillidce  ;  the  goldfinch;  Car- 
duelis  elegans,  or  Fringilla  cardiielis.  Pennant. 

THiS'TLY  (this'le),  a.  Abounding  or  overgrown 
with  thistles.     "  The  thistly  lawn."     Thomson. 

THITH'JJR,  ad.  •  [A.  S.  thyder,  thider,  thyther.'] 

1.  To  that  place  ;  —  opposed  to  hither. 

There  Phoenix  and  Ulysses  watch  the  prey. 

And  thither  all  the  wealth  of  Troy  convey.         Dnjdcn. 

2.  To  that  end,  or  to  that  point.        Johnson. 

tTHITH'^R-Td,  ad.  To  that  end,  or  to  that 
place ;  so  far.  Johnson. 

THITH'5R-WArd,  ad.  [A.  S.  thyderweord.']  To- 
wards that  place. 

Thitherward  they  bent  their  way.  Dryden. 

t  THIT'LJNG,  /(.    A  hamlet.  Milton. 

THLIP'SIS,  re.  [Gr.  OU^iif,  pressure,  oppression; 
0?.i(iit3,  to  press.]  {Med.)  Compression,  and  es- 
pecially constriction,  of  vessels  by  an  external 
cause  ;  —  oppression.  Dunglison. 

t  THO,  ad.     [A.  S.  thonne.}     Then.  Spenser. 

l:RO,  conj.  Contracted,  from  though.  See  Though. 

t  THOLE,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  thulan;  A.  S.  tholian. 
—  'L.toUo.']     To  bear;  to  endure.  Gower. 

t^^  It  is  used  in  Scotland.    Bums.     Jamieson. 
THOLE,  V.  n.     To  wait.    [Local,  Eng.]    Broekett. 

THOLE,  n.  [Gr.  BdJ-os;  Jj.  tholus.']  A  dome;  a 
cupola  ;  a  tholus.  Fuimus  Troes,  1633. 

THOLE,  n.     [A.  S.  thol] 

1.  [Naut.)  A  thole-pin.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  t  A  cart-pin.  Palsgrave. 

3.  A  handle  of  a  scythe-snath.  Clarke. 
THOLE'-PTN,  n.    {Naut.)     A  pin  in  the  gunwale 

of  a  boat  to  support  an  oar  in  rowing.       Dana. 

THOL'O-BATE,  n.  [Gr.  B6).oi,  a  cupola,  and/Jiiirij, 
abase,  a  foundation.]  (Arch.)  The  part  of  a 
building  on  which  a  cupola  is  placed.     Britton. 

THO'LVS,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  66loi.'\  {Arch.)  A 
conical  chamber  approaching  in  form,  internal- 
ly, to  that  of  the  modern  cupola.  Britton. 

THO-MjE'AN  (to-me'an),  re.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of 
a  denomination  of  Christians  established  on  the 
Malabar  coast  of  India,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Thomas  ;  a  Thomite.      Brande. 

TH0'MA-i§M,  ;  „.    rEccl.  Hist.)    The  doctrine  of 

THO'mT^M,      )  the  Thomists.  Clarke. 

THO'MIST  (to'mjst),  re.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  school- 
man following  the  opinions  of  TAomas  Aquinas, 
in  opposition  to  the  Scotists.  Warton. 

THO'MITE  (to'mit),  re.     A  Thomsean.       Brande. 

THOMP-SO'NI-AN  (t5m-),  a.  {Med.)  Of,  or  per- 
taining to,  Thompsonianism. 

TH6mp-s6'NI-AN  (tSm-),  re.  One  who  practises, 
or  believes  in,  Thompsonianism.         Dunglison. 

TH6mP-SO'N!-AN-I§M  (t5m-),K.  (Med.)  A  system 
of  medicine,  one  of  the  leading  principles  of 
which  is,  that  the  human  body  is  composed  of 
four  elements,  viz.,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water, 
and  one  of  its  apothegms,  that  metals  and  min- 
erals are  in  the  earth,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
carry  down  into  the  earth  those  who  use  them, 
and  that  the  tendency  of  vegetables  is  to  spring 
up  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  to  uphold  man- 
kind from  the  grave  ;  —  so  named  from  Thomp- 
son, of  New  York,  its  founder.  Its  practition- 
ers are  botanic  physicians.  Dunglison. 

THONG,  re.  [A.  S.  thwang,  thwong.']  A  strap, 
strip,  or  string  of  leather.  Dryden. 

TPIOR,  re.  {Scandinavian  Myth.)  The  son  of  Odin 
and  Freya,  a  divinity  of  irresistible  power,  who 
presided  over  all  mischievous  spirits  that  in- 
habited the  elements.  Brande. 

TH0-EA9'!C,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  thorax  or 
chest.     "  Thoracic  nerves.  Dunglison. 

The  chyle  grows  gray  in  the  thoracis  duet.  Arbuthnot. 


THORNBUT 

THO-RAg'lC,  n.     A  thoracic  artery.     Dunglison. 

THO-RAg'JCS,  n.  pi  {Ick.)  A  name  given  by 
Llnneeus  to  those  fishes  which  have  the  ventral 
fins  placed  beneath  the  pectorals.  Brande 

THO'RAL,  a.     [L.  thorns,  torus,  a  couch,  a  bed.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  bed.  -Ayliffe. 

2.  Noting  a  line  in  the  hand,  called  also  the 
mark  of  Venus.  Crahb. 

THO'RJXy  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Odipa^.] 

1.  {Ant.)  An  armor  for  the  breast;  a  breast- 
plate ;  a  corselet;  a  cuirass.  W.  Smith. 

2.  (Anat.)  That  part  of  the  body  between  the 
neck  and  the  abdomen;  one  of  the  splanchnic 
cavities,  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  vertebra?, 
laterally  by  the  ribs  and  f.capula,  anteriorly  by 
the  sternum,  above  by  the  clavicle,  and  below 
by  the  diaphragm,  containing  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  &c. ;  the  chest.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Ent.)  The  second  segment  of  insects,  ac- 
cording to  Latreille  and  Audouin,  but  by  Lin- 
neeus  and  Fabricius  restricted  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  trunk.  Brande. 

THO'RI-A,  n.     Thorina.  Clarke. 

THO-Rl'NA,  n.  (Ohem.)  An  earth  composed  of 
one  equivalent  of  oxygen  and  one  of  thorinum ; 
protoxide  of  thorinum.  It  combines  with  acids 
to  form  salts,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  high 
specific  gravity  (9.402).  Miller. 

THO-RI'NUM,  n.  {Chem.)  A  metal  obtained 
from  thorite,  and  resembling  aluminum.  It 
takes  fire  below  redness,  and  burns  with  great 
brilliancy,  forming  thorina.  Miller. 

THO'RITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  massive,  compact, 
easily  frangible  mineral,  of  various  colors,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  silicia,  thorina,  and  water; 
—  found  in  sienite  in  Norway.  Dana. 

THO'RI-UM,  n.     {Min.)     Thorinum.  Turner. 

THORN,  n.  [Goth,  thaumus,  thaitm  ;  A.  S.  thorn  ; 
Tiut.doren\  Ger.  dorn;  Dan.  toi'u;  Sw.  tDrne; 
Icel,  thorn. —  W.  draen.  —  Perhaps  from  A.  S. 
teran,  to  tear.     Richardson.'] 

1.  (Bat.)  The  common  name  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees  of  the  genus  Cratcecfvs,  having  spines 
or  sharp  shoots  on  the  stem  and  limbs,  and  white, 
and  sometimes  rose-colored,  blossoms  :  —  a  stiff, 
sharp-pointed  process,  containing  some  por- 
tions of  woody  tissue  ;  a  spine. 

j3®=The  prickle  belongs  to  the  bark,  and  peels  off 
with  it,  as  in  the  rose  :  —  a  spine  or  thorn  belongs  to 
the  wood  ;  but,  in  popular  language,  a  prickle  is  also 
called  a  thorn.     Oray. 

Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  iJiom  the  rose.        Milton. 

2.  Anything  harassing  or  troublesome;  evil; 
detriment ;  annoyance  ;  trouble  ;  molestation. 

The  guilt  of  empire;  all  its  thorjis  and  cares 
Be  only  mine.  Southern. 

Black  thorn,  a  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  bearing  globular 
or  somewhat  pear-shaped,  red,  edible  fruit;  pear-thorn; 
Cratmgus  tomentosa. — Coclcspur  thorn,  Cratmgiis  Crus- 
gain,  valuable  for  hedges.  —  Dwarf  tkom^  a  downy 
shrub  bearing  gieenish-yellow  fruit;  CratcBgus  parvi- 
folia. — Evergreen  thorn,  CrattEgus  Meiicaim,  and  Cra- 
t<Bgvs  jiyracantha.  —  Pear  thorn,  the  black  thorn  — 
Scarlet  fruited  thorn,  a  low  tree  bearing  bright  scarlet 
fruit ;  Cratcagus  coccinea.  —  fVashivgton  thorn,  a  spe- 
cies of  Thorn  found  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  with 
corymbs  of  many  small  flowers  and  very  small,  bright- 
red  fruit ;  Crattsgus  cordata,  —  White  thorn,  the  com- 
mon hawthorn  ;  CratiEgus  ozyacantha.  Gray.  Eng-.Cyc. 

TH6rN'-AP-PLE  C-ap'pl),  n.  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  poisonous  plants  of  the  genus  Datura, 
having  a  rank  odor,  and  bearing  large  showy 
flowers  on  short  peduncles  in  the  forks  of  the 
branching  stem ;  Jamestown  weed ;  stramo- 
nium ;  stramony.  Gray. 
j^=-The  best  known  species  of  the  thorn-apple.  Da- 
tura stramonium,  called  also  Stramonium,  and  apple 
Peru,  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  narcotic.  Wood  S{  Bache. 
Bigclow. 

THORN'BACK,      n. 

{Teh.)    A  species 

of     ray     covered 

with  spiny  plates ; 

the       rough-ray ; 

Rata  clavata. 

Baird. 
THORN'-BUSH,    n. 

A  bush  producing 

thorns.     Loudon. 
THORN' BUT,  n. 

turbot  or  birt. 


Raia  cla\  ata 

{Ich.)    A  kind  of  sea-fish  ;   a 
Ainsworth. 


A    E    I    O,  U,  y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short ;   A,  ?,  t,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure ;  FARE,  fAR,  fAsT,  FALL ;    H^IR,  HER ; 


THORN-HEDGE 
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THOWL 


TFIORN'-HED^B,  ».    A  hedge  of  thorn.  Loudon. 

THORN'L^ISS,  a.     Having  no  thorns.     Jewsbury. 

THORN'-SET,  a.     Planted  with  thorn.         Dyer. 

THOR'NY,  a.  1.  Having  thorns  ;  abounding  with 
thorns;  spiny;  prickly.  "The  thorny  bram- 
ble."    "  A  thick-set,  thorny  hedge."      Dryden, 

2.  Pricking;  sharp.  *'  Thorny  joints."  i^fha/c. 

3.  Troublesome  ;  perplexing;  harassing;  an- 
noying.    *'  Thorny  and  hard  ways."       Spenser. 

THOR'NY-REST-HAR'ROW,  n.  {Bot.)  Common 
rest-harrow ;    Ononis  spinosa,  Clarke. 

THOR'NY-TRE'FOiL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
Fago  nia.  Clarke. 

THOR'OUGH  (thur'o),  a.     [See  Through.] 

1.  t  Going,  passing,  or  reaching  through. 

Let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house,  without  thorough 
lights  on  the  sides.  Bacon. 

2.  Perfect;  total;  complete;  entire;  finished; 
full.     "  Thorough  reformation."  Sjjenser. 

A  thorough  translator  must  be  a  thorough  poet.       J>n/den. 

fTHOR'OUGH  (thur'o),  pjep.     Through.        Shak. 

THOR'OUGH  (thur'o),  ad.     Thoroughly.  Chaucer. 

THOR'OUGH  (thur'o),  n.  A  furrow  between  two 
ridges.     [Local,  Eng.]  TlalliwelL 

THOR'OUGH-BASS,  n.  {Mus.)  The  art  by  which 
harmony  is  superadded  to  a  given  bass ;  the  sci- 
ence of  harmony :  —  the  art  of  indicating  by  fig- 
ures the  other  notes  of  a  chord,  the  bass  note 
being  given  :  —  a  bass  part  with  figures  to  indi- 
cate the  other  parts  ;  a  figured  bass.      Dwight. 

TH6r'0UGH-BRED    (thur'o-),  a.     1.  Completely 

taught  or  instructed  ;  well  educated.     Johnson. 

2.  Produced  by  parents  of  full  blood  on  both 

sides,  as  horses.  Smart. 

THOR'QUGH-fArE  (thur'o-),  n.  [Eng.  thorough, 
and  A.  S.Jher.fer,  a  journey,  a  way.] 

1.  A  passage  through  ;  a  street  or  way  open 
at  both  ends,  and  free  from  any  obstruction, 

"Whether  a  stieet  which  is  not  a  thoroughfare  is  a  highway 
seems  not  fully  settled.  Jiouvier. 

2.  Power  of  passing;  passage. 

Tlell.  and  this  world,  one  realm,  one  continent 

Of  easy  thorough/are.  Milton. 

THOR'OUGH-GO'ING,  a.  Going  the  full  length ; 
complete  ;  thorough-paced.  Ch.  Ob. 

THOR'OUGH-LIGHT'^D  (-Ilt'ed),  a.  Lighted  on 
all  sides,  or  on  two  opposite  sides.         Francis. 

TH6r'OUGH-LY  (thur'o-le),  ad.  In  a  thorough 
manner  ;  completely ;  fully;  perfectly.      Shak. 

THOR'OUGH-NESS  (thur'o-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  thorough.  White. 

TH6r'PUGH-PACED  (thur'o-past),  a.  Perfectly 
trained;  complete;  —  generally  in  a  bad  sense. 

Those  who  were  reckoned  the  most  stanch  and  thorough- 
paced whigs  fell  off  at,  the  first  mention  of  it.  Swift, 

THOR'OUGH-PIN  (thur'o-),  «.  {Farriery.)  An 
extravasation  of  the  synovial  fluid,  and  the 
formation  of  a  sac,  running  between  the  bones 
of  the  hock-joint  of  a  horse,  across  the  joint 
from  side  to  side.  Herbert. 

TH6r-0UGH-SPED  (thur'9-),  a.  Finished;  com- 
plete ;  thorough-paced.  Swift. 

TH6r'0UGH-STITCH  (thur'o-),  ad.  Complete- 
ly ;  thoroughly.     [A  low  word,  little  used.] 

Those  solid  divines  ...  go  thorough-stitch  to  work.  Bp.  Hall. 
THOR'OUGH-WAX  (thur'o-waks),  n.  {Bot.)  1. 
An  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  with  yellow 
flowers  and  oval,  perfoliate  leaves  ;  Bupleurum 
rotundifoliuni ;  —  so  called  from  the  wax-like 
lustre  of  the  base  of  the  styles,  and  written  also 
thorotv-wax.  Loudon. 

2.  Thoroughwort.     [r.]  Dunglison. 

THOR'QUGH-WORT  (thur'o-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  A 
North  American  perennial  plant,  of  the  com- 
posite family,  common  in  low  grounds,  having 
wrinkled,  perfoliate  leaves,  and  bearing  corym- 
bose heads  of  flowers;  boneset ;  crosswort; 
feverwort ;  Eupatorium  perfoliatum.  Gray. 

fTHOR'OW,  a.     Thorough.  Beau.  &;  Fl. 

t  THOR'OW,  prep.     Through.  Beau.  §  Fl 

THOR'QW-WAx,  n.   See  Thorough--wax.  Cyc. 

THOUP,  n.     [A.  S   thorpe ;  Dut.  dorp ;  Ger.  dorf\ 


Dan-.  §  Sw.  torp\  Icel.  thorp.  —  From  the  G:t. 
trupp,  a  troop.  Adeluiig.]  A  small  village  ;  a 
hamlet;  a  dorp.  Fairfax. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down. 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges.  Termyson. 

THO§E  (thoz),  pron.  or  a.    The  plural  of  that, 
i^' Those  refers  to  the  former  or  first  mentioned, 
these  to  the  latter  or  last  mentioned.  —  See  That. 

THOTHj  n.  {Myth.)  An  Egypti  n  divinity,  con- 
sidered by  tne  Greeks  as  identical  with  Mercury. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  writing  and 
of  Egyptian  philosophy.  Brande. 

THOU,  pron.  [Goth.  .Sf  A.  S.  thu;  Ger.,  Dan.,  § 
S w.  du ;  Icel.  thu.  —  Ir.  tu  ;  Bret.  te.  —  Gr.  ab,  rb ; 
L.,  It.,  Sp.,  §  Fr.  tu.  —  Sansc.  tva7n;  Per.  fit, 
tou\  Hind.  tu.'\  [thou,  thine,  thee;  pi.  ye 
or  YOU,  YOUKS,  YOU.]  A  pronoun  of  the  second 
person,  and  singular  number;  —  thyself;  the 
person  spoken  to. 

And  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thou  art  the  man.  2  Sam.  xii.  7. 
>e^  It  is  now  used  only  in  poetry  or  in  solemn  lan- 
guage (except  by  the  t-ociety  of  Friends),  you  being 
commonly  employed  instead  of  it.  —  The  use  of  £/iou 
and  /Ace,  in  tha  seventeenth  century,  was  a  mark  of 
familiarity,  whether  of  love  or  of  contempt  and  scorn. 
Coke,  at  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  used  the  fol- 
lowing Insulting  language:  "All  that  Lord  Cobliam 
did  was  at  thy  instigation,  thou  viper!  for  I  thou  thee, 
thou  traitor  I  "  —  In  relation  to  the  Cluaker  usage,  Dr. 
Thomas  Fuller  (1656),  says,  "  In  opposition  where- 
unto,  we  maintain  that  thou  from  superiors  to  inferi- 
ors is  proper,  as  a  sign  of  command  ;  from  equals  to 
equals  is  passable,  as  a  note  of  familiarity;  but  from 
inferiors  to  superiors,  if  proceeding  from  ignorance, 
hath  a  smack  of  clownishness  ;  if  from  affectation,  a 
tone  of  contempt," 

THOU,  V.  a.  To  use  the  pronoun  thou  in  address- 
ing, as  a  mark  of  affectionate,  or  of  contemptu- 
ous, familiarity,     [r.] 

Taunt  him  with  the  license  of  ink;  and  if  thou  (AowV  him 
some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss.  Shak. 

j(^=-The  more  common  phrase  is,  to  thee-and-thou. 

THOU,  V.  It.     To  use  thee  and  thou  in  discourse. 

THOUGH  (tho),  conj.  [Goth,  thau;  A.  S.  theah; 
Dut.  dock,  dog ;  Frs.  thach;  Ger.  doch;  Dan. 
dog ;  Sw.  dock.  Compounded  of  the  Ger.  da, 
there,  then,  and  auch,  also.  Adelung.  —  The 
i')np.  of  the  A,  S.  thafian,  thajigan,  to  allow,  to 
permit,  to  graht.  Tooke.'j 

1.  Grant ;  admit ;  allow ;  notwithstanding 
that;  although.  Locke. 

Not  that  I  BO  a:ffirm,  though  so  it  seem.  Milton. 

2.  However  ;  yet;  nevertheless  ;  —  sometimes 
used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

I  do  no  more  than  I  have  authority  for;  would  I  were 
away,  though.  Beau,  tf  Fl. 

As  thoufrh^  as  if;  like  as  if.  "  Jesus  stooped  down, 
and  with  his  finjrer  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  thouifh  he 
heard  them  not."  .John  viii.  6. 

Syn. —  Though  and  although  differ  little  in  mean- 
ing ;  but  although  is  the  stronger  and  more  emphatic, 
and  is  therefore  often  chosen  to  begin  a  sentence  ;  as, 
^^  Although  the  difficulties  are  great,  I  hope  to  over- 
come them."  Although  and  though  imply  contrast  in 
parallels  made,  but  while  does  not;  as,  "  Thoughl  ad- 
mire his  courage,  I  detest  his  crue'lty  " ;  "  While  I 
admire  his  courage,  I  esteem  his  moderation." 

THOUGHT  (thawt),  i.  8c  p.  from  think. 

THOUGHT  (tha.wt),  n.  [A.  S.  theaht ;  thencan,  to 
think;  Frs.  tocht;  Dut.  gedachte;  Ger.  bedacht, 
denken,  gedanke.']     [See  Think.] 

1.  The  act  of  thinking,  or  the  mental  state  of 
one  who  thinks  ;  any  state  of  consciousness 
which  is  more  than  mere  sensation  ;  cogitation. 

The  cards  are  dealt,  and  chessboards  brought. 

To  ease  the  pain  of  coward  thought.  Prior. 

2.  A  creation  of  the  mind  having  distinct  ex- 
istence from  the  mind  that  created  it;  an  idea; 
a  conception  ;  a  conceit ;  a  fancy. 

Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum.  ffra?/. 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.    Wordsworth. 

3.  That  which  is  thought ;  opinion  ;  conclu- 
sion ;  judgment ;  notion  ;  supposition  ;  idea. 

They  communicated  their  thoughts  on  this  subject  to  each 
other;  and  therefore  their  reasons  are  little  difterent.  Di-yden. 

4.  Serious  consideration ;   meditation. 

Pride,  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault. 

Proceeds  from  want  of  sense  or  want  of  thought.  Roscommon. 

5.  Design  ;  purpose  ;  intention. 

The  anger  of  the  Lord  shall  not  return  . . .  till  behave  per- 
formed the  thoughts  of  his  heart.  Jer.  xxiii.  20. 


e,  t  Solicitude  ;  anxious  care  ;  anxiety. 

Queen  Catharine  Parr  died  rather  of  thought.  Somera. 

Take,  therefore,  no  thought  for  the  morrow;  for  the  morrow 

shall  take  thought  for  thu  things  of  itself.  Matt.  vi.  54. 

7.  t Expectation;  expectancy. 

The  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.  Shak. 

8.  A  small  degree  or  quantity ;  a  trifle,     [n.] 

My  giddiness  seized  me;  and  though  I  now  totter,  yet  I 
think  lani  a  thought  better.  Swift. 

jS^Iu  this  sense,  colloquial  and  rather  loose. iSmart. 
Syn.  —  See  Idea,  Opinion. 

THOUGHT'Fl&L  (thawt'fai),  a.  1.  Full  of  thought 
or  reflection;  contemplative;  reflective;  re- 
flecting; musing;  deliberating;  deliberate. 

Of  these  he  mused  within  his  thoughtful  mind.       Dryden. 

2.  Attentive  ;  careful ;  intent ;  regardful ; 
mindful;  heedful;  considerate  ;  circumspect. 

Thoughtful  of  thy  gain,  I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep.  Philips. 

3.  Promoting,  or  conducive  to,  thought  or 
meditation  ;  favorable  to  musing. 

"War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invades.        Pope. 

4.  f  Anxious;  solicitous;  concerned. 

Distrufit,  and  doubt,  and  fear. 
And  thoughtful  foresight  and  tornitniing  care.      Prior. 

Syn. —  One  who  is  thoughtful  is  in  a  habit  of 
thinking,  and  will  not  be  likc'y  to  forget  his  duty; 
one  who  Inconsiderate  pauses  and  considers  well  what 
is  his  duty:  one  who  is  deliberate  considers  care- 
fully before  he  acts,  and  does  not  act  rashly;  and  lie 
may  be  deliberate  in  doing  that  whicli  is  wrong  as  well 
as  that  wliich  is  right. 

THOUGHT'FUL-LY  (thStwt'fai-Ie),  ad.  In  a 
thougLtful  manner  ;   with  thought.        Johnson. 

THOUGHT'FUL-NESS  (th3iwt'fiil-nes;),  n.     1.  The 

state  of  being  thoughtful ;  meditation.      Swift. 

2.  t Anxiety;  solicitude.  Johnson. 

THdUGHT'J^^SS  (thJLwt'-),  a.  1.  AVithout  thought 
or  concern  ;  regardless  ;  neglectful ;  careless. 

It  is  something  peculiarly  shocking  to  see  gray  hairs  with- 
out remorse  for  the  past  and  thouglitlens  of  the  future.  Jiogers. 

2.  Dissipated;  gay;  loose.  Johnson. 

3.  Stupid  ;  dull ;  blockish  ;  doltish. 

Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain.     Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Negligent. 

THOUGHT'L]g;SS-LY  (thawt'Ies-le),  ad.  In  a 
thoughtless  manner.  Garth. 

THOUGHT'L?SS-NESS    (thiwt'les-nes),  n.      The 
state  of  being  thoughtless  ;  want  of  thought. 
Syn.  —  See  Negligence. 

THOUGHT'-SICK  (ihSiwt'sik),  a.  Sick  or  uneasy 
with  reflection,     [it.]  Shak. 

THOU'^AND  (Thbfi'z?nd),  a.  [Goth,  thusund  ; 
A.  S.  thusend;  Dut.  duizend;  Ger.  tausend; 
"Dsin.tusind;  Sy<'.tu^end\  Icel.  thusund,  thzisun- 
drud.  — The  A.  S.  thusend,  the  Eng.  thous.i7idf 
&c.,  are  nothing  but  the  more  complete  M.  Goth. 
tigos  hu7id,  or  taihuns  hund,  ten  times  a  hun- 
dred. Bosivorth.'] 

1.  Ten  hundred;  ten  times  a  hundred. 

I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  that 
by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  1  Cor.  xiv.  19. 

2.  Proverbially,  a  great  number. 

For  harbor  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked.     Dryden. 

THOU'^AND,  n.     1.  The  number  of  ten  hundred. 

A  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand.         Isa.  Ix.  22. 

My  beloved  is  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand.       Cant.  v.  10. 

jB^  The  word  thousand,  as  well  as  hundred,  milliony 

&.C.,  assumes  a  plural  termination  when  not  modihed 

by  an  ordinal  numeral  adjective. 

How  many  thowcrnds  pronounce  boldly  on  the  affairs  of 
the  public  whom  God  uor  men  never  qualltied  for  such 
judgment!  Wattn. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  ten 
hundred,  as  1000. 

THOU'^AND— FOLD,  a.  Kepeated  a  thousand 
times. '  Clarke. 

THOU'^ANDTH,  a.  1.  Noting  the  next  in  order 
after  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth;  — 
the  ordinal  of  a  thousand: — noting  one  of  a 
thousand  eq\ial  parts  into  which  any  thing  is 
divided  ;  as,  "  The  thousandth  part  of  a  pound.'* 
2.  Proverbially,  very  small.  Swift* 

THOU'^ANDTH,  n.  -The  tenth  part  of  a  hun- 
dredth; one  part  out  of  a  thousand.         Clarke. 

THOWL  [thol,  P.  Sm. ;  thbul,  W.  if.],  n.  {Naut.) 
A  thole  ;  a  thole-pin.  Ainsworth. 
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THRA'CIAN  (thra'shsin,  66),  o.  [Gr.  GpaitiosJ  {Ge- 
og.)  Relating  to  Thrace.  '      P.  Ct/c. 

THRA'CIAN,  re.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Thrace.  Murray. 

fTHRACK,  V.  a.  [Ger.  tragen,  to  carry.]  To  load; 
to  burden.  South. 

THRACK'SCAT,  re.  The  metal  which  is  yet  in  the 
mine,     [r.]  Bullet/.     Martin. 

THRAL'DOM,  re.  The  state  of  a  thrall  or  slave  ; 
subjection  ;  bondage  ;  slavery  ;  servitude. 

He  shall  rule,  und  she  in  thraldom  live.  Dryden. 

How  far  am  I  inferior  to  thee  in  the  state  of  the  mindl  and 

yet  know  I  that  all  the  heavens  cannot  bring  nie  to  such 

thraldom.  Sidney. 

fTHRALL,  re.  [A.  S.  thrc^l,  thrall:,  Dan.  tr<el; 
Sw.  tral;  Icel.  thrcell;  thrcBlla,  to  serve.] 

1.  A  slave  ;  a  bondman  ;  a  serf;  a  vassal. 

Look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  thraU.  Shak. 

No  thralls  like  them  that  inward  bondage  have.       Sidney. 

2.  A  state  of  slavery  ;  slavery  ;  thraldom. 

From  thrall  of  ring  and  cord  broke  loose.  Iliulibras. 

t  THRALL,  a.     Bond ;  captive  ;  subject. 

Till  he  redeemed  had  that  lady  thrall.  Spenser. 

t  THRAll,  V.  a.     To  enslave  ;   to  inthrall.  Shak. 

THRAL'LpSS,  a.  "Without  slaves;  free  from 
thraldoiu  or  slavery,     [ii.]  Clarke. 

fTHRANG,  a.     See  Thiiono. 

THRA'nIte,  n.  [Gr.  BfavlTrit  \  Boiim;,  the  top- 
most of  the  three  benches  in  a  trireme.]  {Gre- 
cian Ant.)  One  of  the  uppermost  rank  of  rowers 
in  a  Grecian  trireme.  Brande. 

tTHRAP'PLE  (thrap'pl),  re.  The  windpipe  of  a 
beast.  —  See  Throttle.  Johnson. 

THRASH,  v.  a.  [M.  Goth,  thraskan;  A.  S.  ther- 
scan,  thcerscan ;  Dut.  dorschen,  derschen,  dars- 
chen  ;  Ger.  dreschen ;  Dan.  tcerske ;  Sw.  trSska  ; 
Icel.  threskia;  Pol.  tozasc. — Ihre  and  Wachter 
derive  it  from  the  Ger.  treten,  to  tread,  as  the 
oldest  method   of    threshing.     Bosworth.'\     [i. 

THRASHED  ;  pp.  THRASHING,  THRAStED.] 

1.  To  beat,  as  grain  or  maize,  either  with  a 
flail  or  in  a  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  separat- 
ing the  seed;  to  thresh;  —  written  indifferently 
thrash  and  thresh. 

In  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display. 

And  thrash  it  out  and  winnow  it  by  day.  Dryden. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  drub  ;  to  pummel;  to  maul. 

Thou  art  here  but  to  thrash  Trojans.  Shak. 

THRASH,  V.  re.     1.  To  practise  thrashing. 

2.  To  labor  ;  to  drudge.  Dryden. 

THRAsh'EL,  or  THRAsh'LE,  /I.  An  instrument 
to  thrash  grain  with ;  a  flail.         Ash.     Wright. 

THRAsH'PR,  re.  1.  One  who  thrashes  ;  athresher. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  shark  ;  the  fox-shark ; 
CarchaHas  vulpes.  Baird. 

3.  {Orn-ith.)  An  American  singing  bird  ;  Tur- 
dus  rufus;  —  called  also  brown  thrush,  uni 
French  mocking-bird.  Wilson. 

THRAsh'JNG,  re.     The  act  of  one  who  thrashes. 

THRASH'ING-FLOOR,  re.  A  floor  or  area  for 
thrashing. grain  or  maize.  Dryden. 

THRASH'jNG-MA-gHiNE',  re.  A  machine  for 
thrashing  grain  or  maize.  '  Brande. 

THRA-SON'I-CAL,  a.  Like  Thraso,  a  braggart 
soldier  in  Terence  ;  boastful ;  bragging  ;  vain- 
glorious.    "  A  thrasonical  puff."  Fuller. 

THEA-SbN'J-CAL-LV,  ad.    Boastfully.    Johnson. 

THRAVE,  n  [Su.  Goth,  trafwe,  a  heap  ;  A.  S. 
threat',  a  handful,  a  thrave.]' 

1.  't  A  drove  ;  a  herd.  Chapman. 

2.  t  Any  great  number  or  quantity. 

He  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sale.        Bp.  Hall. 

3.  Twelve  or  twenty-four  sheaves  of  corn  ;  a 
shock.  Wright. 

/US"  A  thrave  of  corn,  in  most  parts  of  England, 

consists  of  twenty-four  sheaves,  but,  in  some  counties, 

of  only  twelve.     Whisliaio, 
THRAW,  re.   A  pang;  a  throe.  [Scot.]    Jamieson. 
THREAD  (thred),  n.     [A.  S.,  thrced.;  Dut.  draad; 

Old  Ger.  thrad,  trat;  Ger.  draht;  Dan.  traad; 

Sw.trad;   Icel.  thradr.  —  'Bohemis.n  drat ;  Pol. 

^„i,t_—"  From  the  Ger.  drehen,  to  turn,  twist." 

Bosworth.] 


1.  A  small  line  or  twist  of  any  fibrous  or  fila- 
mentous substance,  as  flax,  silk,  cotton,  or 
wool,  particularly  such  as  is  used  for  weaving 
or  for  sewing  ;  a  filament ;  a  small  string. 

The  spider's  touch  how  exciuiaitely  fine  I 

Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line.         Pope. 

2.  Course  or  tenor. 

This  breathing  time  the  matron  took,  and  then 
Resumed  the  thread  of  her  discourse  again.        Dryden. 

3.  A  measure  of  yarn,  containing,  in  cotton 
yarn,  54  inches,  in  linen  yarn,  90  mches,  and 
in  worsted  yarn,  35  inches.  Simmonds. 

4.  The  projecting  rib  or  fillet  that  passes  spi- 
rally round  the  surface  of  a  screw.     Tomlinson. 

5.  The  central  line  of  a  stream  or  water- 
course. Boiwier. 

.Air  threads,  fine  filaments  or  threads  of  the  spider 
seen  floating  in  the  air  ;  gossamer.  Wright. 

Thread  and  thrum,  the  good  and  bad  together;  —  an 
expression  borrowed  from  weaving,  the  thread  being 
the  substance  of  the  warp,  and  the  thrum  the  small 
tuft  beyond,  where  it  is  tied.  Shak. 

THREAD  (thred),  v.  a.  \i.  THREADED  ipp.  THREAD- 
ING, THREADED.] 

1.  To  pass  a  thread  through  the  eye  of. 

The  threaded  steel 
Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds.        Cowper. 

2.  To  pass  or  go  through,  particularly  through 
any  thing  narrow,  interwoven,  or  intricate  ;  to 
pursue  a  linear  course  or  direction  through. 

They  would  not  thread  the  gates.  Shak. 

Purged  of  his  slough,  he  nimbly  threads  the  brake.  J.  Phillips, 
The  whizzing  arrow  vanished  from  the  string, 
Sung  on  direct,  and  threaded  every  ring.  J^ope. 

THREAD'bArE,   a.      1.    Deprived   of  the   nap ; 
worn  to  the  naked  threads. 

Threadbare  coat  and  cobbled  shoes  he  wore.      Spenser. 
2.  Worn  out ;  hackneyed  ;  trite. 

State  topics,  and  threadbare  quotations.  Swift. 

THRBAD'bArE-NESS,    re.      The    state   of  being 
threadbare.  Man  of  Feeling. 

THREAD'EN  (thrSd'dn),   a.     Made   or  consisting 
of  thread.     "  Threaden  sails."  Shak. 


The  state  or  the  quality  of 
Clarke. 


THREAD'!-NESS,  re. 

being  thready. 
THREAD'— LAOE,  re..     Lace  made  of  linen  thread, 

as  distinguished  from  blond-lace.       Simmonds. 

THREAD'— lIke,  u.  Resembling  thread  in  size 
or  appearance.  Goldsmith. 

THREAD'-NEE-DLE,  re.  A  game  in  which  chil- 
dren stand  in  a  row  holding  hands,  and  the  outer 
one,  still  holding  the  one  next,  runs  between  the 
others  ;  —  called  also  thread  the  needle.  Halliwell. 


Paper  in  which  thread  is 
Cailebs. 


THREAD'-PA-PfE; 

wrapped. 
THREAD'-SHAPED    (-shapt),    a.      Formed    like 

thread ;  filiform  ;  filamentous.  Lee. 

THREAD'Y,  a.     1.  Resembling  thread ;  slender; 
filamentous  ;  fibrous."  Thready  ronts." Granger. 
2.  Containing  or  covered  with  thread. 

The  thready  shuttle  glides  along  the  lines.  Dyer. 

THREAP,  V.  a.  [Goth,  draiban  ;  A.  S.  threapian.'] 
To  urge;  to  press:  —  to  cheat: — to  rebuke. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

t THREAP,  V.  n.  To  assert;  to  maintain  stout- 
ly. Chaucer. 

THREAT  (thrSt),  o.  «..     To  threaten,    [r.]    Shak. 

THREAT,  n.     A  denunciation  of  ill ;  a  menace. 

~  if  fliis  nniverse.  do  not  believe 

Milton. 


Queen  of  this  universe,  do  not  believe 
Those  rigid  threats  of  death;  ye  shall  not  die. 


THREAT'EN  (thret'tn),  v.  a.  [Goth,  usthriutan, 
to  be  troublesome  or  annoying ;  A.  S.  threatian, 
to  urge,  to  threaten,  to  reprove ;  Dut.  drie- 
gen,  to  threaten  ;  verdriaten,  to  trouble ;  Ger. 
drohen,  verdriessen ;  Dan.  true,  trtBtte ;  Icel. 
thrccta,   to   contend.]       \i.  threatened  ;    pp. 

THREATENING,     THREATENED.]      To     denounce 

evil  upon  ;  to  express  or  manifest  an  inten- 
tion of  inflicting  some  punishment  or  injury 
upon,  or  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  some 
danger  or  catastrophe  which  will  happen  to  ;  to 
menace. 

It  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  threatens  thee.  Shak. 

From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Th'-eatcn,  or  threat,  is  from  tile  Anglo-Sax- 
on ;  menace,  from  the  Latin.  They  are  of  the  same 
or  similar  meaning ;  but  threaten  is  the  familiar  term. 
We  are  threatened  by  both  persons  and  things  ;  men- 


aced only  by  persons.    Threatened  by  an  enemy,  with 
pestilence  or  famine  ;  menaced  by  an  adversary. 

THREAT'EN-ipR  (thret'tn-?r),  re.  One  who  threat- 
ens ;  one  who  menaces.  Shak. 

THEEAT'EN-ING  (thret'tn-iiig),  p.  a.     Menacing 
or  foreboding  evil ;  denouncing  ill;  imminent. 
Syn.  — See  Imiminent. 

THREAT'EN-ING    (tliret'tn-ing),  re.     The  act  of 
one  who  threatens  ;  a  menacing ;  a  menace. 
Lausus  loud  with  friendly  threatening  cried.  Dryden. 

THREAT'EN-ING-LY  (thrlt'tn-ing-le),  ad.  In  a 
threatening  manner  ;  with  menace.  Shak. 

t  THREAT'FUL  (thret'fiil),  u..  Full  of  threats  ; 
minacious  ;  threatening.  Spenser. 

THEEAVE,  re.     [A.  S.  draf,  a  drove.] 

1.  t  A  herd  or  drove.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  great  number;  thrave.  —  See  Thrave. 

Pansy,  pink,  and  primrose  leaves 

Most  curiously  laid  on  in  threavef.  I>raylon. 

THREE,  a.^  [Goth,  thrin,  thrins ;  A.  S.  thry,  threo ; 
Dut.  drie ;  Frs.  thre ;  Ger.  drei ;  Dan.  ^ 
Sw.  tre;  Icel.  thrir.  —  Pol.,  Rus.,  i,  Bohemian 
tri.—yf.,  Ir.,  Gael.,  Arm.,  ^  Bret.  tn.  —  Gx. 
rpns ;  L.  tres ;  It.  tre;  Sp.  ires ;  Fr.  fi-ois.  — 
Sansc.  tri.]     "Two  and  one. 

If  thou  wilt,  let  us  make  here  t/irce  tabernacles— one  for 
thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Ellas.  Matt.  xvii.  4. 

THREE,  re.    The  sum  of  three  units  :  —  a  symbol 
representing  three  units,  as  3. 
Rule  of  three.     See  RULE. 

THREE'-CAP-SULED  (-suld),  u.  (Bot.)  Having 
three  capsules  ;  tricapsular.  Clarke. 

THREE'-CELLED  (-seld),  o.  (Bo<.)"  Having  three 
cells;  trilocular.  Clarke. 

THREE'-CENT,  a.    "Worth  three  cents.     Clarke. 

THREE'— CLEFT,  a.  Noting  leaves  divided  into 
three  segments  by  incisions  extending  about  to 
the  middle  of  the  blade  ;  trifld.  Gray. 

THEEE'-COAT,  a.  Noting  plastering,  which 
consists  of  roughing-up,  or  roughing-in,  float- 
ing, and  a  finishing  coat.  Brande. 

THEEE'-COR-NlflEED  (-kbr-nerd),  a.     1.  Having 

three  corners,  as  a  hat.  Johnson, 

2.  (Bot.)   Having  three   longitudinal  angles 

and  three  plane  faces,  as  the  stem   of   Carex 

acuta.  Lindley. 

THEEE'— DECK-ER,  re.  (Naut.)  A  vessel  of  war 
which  carries  guns  on  three  decks. 

An  enemy's  fleet  came  yonder  round  by  the  hill. 
And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the  three-decker  out 
oftheibam.  Tennyson. 

THREE'-ED^ED  (-edjd),  a.  1.  Having  three 
edges. 

2.    {Bot.)   Having  three   acute   angles   with 
concave  faces,  as  many  stems.  Lindley. 

THREE'-FLOW-ERED  (-flofi-erd),  a.  Having 
three  flowers.  P.  Cyc. 

THREE'FOLD,  a.  Thrice  repeated,  or  consisting 
of  three.    "  A  threefold  justice."  Raleigh. 

a  threi^fold  offering  to  his  altar  bring  — 

A  bull,  a  ram,  a  boar.  Pope. 


Having    three    feet. 
Shak. 

{ Bot.)   Having 
tricoccous.         Clarke. 


THEEE'-FOOT     (-flit), 
"  My  three-foot  stool." 

THEEE'-GRAINED    (-grand),  a. 
three  grains  or  kernels  ; 

THREE'-HEAD-5D,  u..     Having  three  heads. 

THREE'-LEAVED    (thre'Ievd),  a.     Having  three 
leaves  ;  triphyllous ;  trifoliate.  Gray. 

THEEE'-LEGGED  (-18gd),  a.    Having  three  legs. 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool.       Shak. 

THEEE'-LOBED,  a.     {Bot.)  Having  three  lobes 
or  segments  ;  trilobed.  Gray. 

THEEE'-MOUTHED  (-mnatfid),  a.    Having  three 
mouths.     "  Three-mouthed  Cerberus."       West. 

THREE'-NERVED  (-nervd),  a.    {Bot.)  "Withthree 
slender  ribs  ;  trinervate.  Gray. 

THREiS'-NOOKED  (-nSkt),  it.     Having  three  an- 
gles or  nooks.  Shak. 

THREB'-PART-CD,    a.      {Bot.)    Noting    leaves 
which  have  three  segments  formed  by  mcisions 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  11,  Y,  obscure;   pAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;  HilR,  HER; 
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extending  almost  to  the  midrib  or  base  of  the 
blade ;  tripartite.  Gray. 

THREE'PENCE  (thrS'pSne,  colhguialhj  thrSp'ens) 
[thrip'ens,  S.  F.  Ja.  Wb.;  thr8p'?ns,  W.  P.; 
thrS'pgns,  K.  \  thre'pSns,  colloquially  thrip'ens, 
Sm.],  n.  The  sum  of  three  pennies  or  pence  :  — 
a  small  British  silver  coin  of  the  same  value. 

THREE'P5N-NY  (thrip'en-e  or  thr§'pen-e)  [thrip'- 
?n-e,  S.  Ja.  S'm.  Wb. ;  ttir6p'en-e,  W.  P. ;  thri'- 
p?n-e,  K."],  a. 

1.  Worth,  or  equivalent  to,  threepence. 

2.  Of  little  value  ;  mean ;  vulgar.      Johnson. 

THREE'-PET-ALED  (-p6t-iild),  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
three  petals  ;'  tripetalous.  Loudon. 

THREE'-PiLB,  n.  The  finest  and  most  costly 
kind  of  velvet.  S/iak. 

THREE'-PILED  (-plld),  a.  1.  Set  with  a  thick 
pile,  as  velvet.  Shak. 

2.  Wearing  three-pile.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

3.  Piled  in  a  set,  or  in  sets,  of  three.      Shak. 

THREE'— PtY,  a.  Consisting  of  three  distinct 
webs  incorporated  into  each  other,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  pattern. 

The  three-pljf  carpet  allows  of  greater  variety  and  bril- 
liancy of  color  than  tlie  double  carpet.  I'omlinstyn. 

THKEE'-P6rNT-j;D,  u,.  (Bot.)  Having  three 
points ;  tricuspidate.  Gray. 

THREE'-PRONGED  (-prSngd),  a.  Having  three 
prongs.     "  A  three-pronged  fork."  Bryant. 

THREE'-aUAR-T^R,  a.  (Portrait  Paint.)  Ap- 
plied to  a  size  of  portraiture,  measuring  thirty 
inches  by  twenty-five  ;  —  also,  applied  to  a  por- 
trait delineated  to  the  hips  only.  FairhoU. 

THREE'-RJfBBED  (-ribd),  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  leaves 
which  have  two  ribs  or  main  veins,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib,  proceeding  directly  from  the 
base  to  the  points  of  the  lobes.  Lindley. 

THEEE'SCOKE,  a.    Thrice  twenty  ;  sixty. 

The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten.  2^s.  xc.  10. 

THREB'-SEED-JgD,  a.    Having  three  seeds. 

THREE'-SID-pD,  a.  Having  three  sides.  Loudon. 

THREE'-STRINGED  (-strlngd),  a.  Having  three 
strings.     "  A  three-stringed  fiddle."       Newton. 

TI-IEEE'-TOED  (-tod),  a.  Having  three  toes.  Hill. 

THREE'-VALVED  (-vSlvd),  a.  Having  three 
valves  ;  trivalvular.  P.  Cyc. 

THRENE,  n.     [Gr.  Spiyvof ;  L.  threnus."]    A  lamen- 
tation ;  a  lament ;  a  dirge  ;  a  sad  strain.  Shak. 
That  tJirene  of  infinite  eadnees.  iV".  Brit.  Jtev. 

THEE-NET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  BprivrinKds  ;  Sp^raf,  a  wail- 
ing.]    Mournful ;  dirge-like.  Clarke. 

THEISn'O-DIST,  n.  A  writer  of  threnodies  ;  a 
composer  of  dirges.  Carlyle. 

THREN 

and  w(  ,_  _  ^  _ 

especially  a  species  of  short  occasional  poem, 
composed  for  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of 
some  distinguished  personage.    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

THR^P-SOL'O-^y,  n.  [Gr.  epiif'is,  nutrition,  and 
Xiyos,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  The  doctrine  of,  or 
a  discourse  on,  the  nutrition  of  organized  bod- 
ies. Dunglison. 

THRfiSH,  ji.  a.    [A.  S.  threscan.  —  See  Thrash.] 

[j.  THRESHED  ;  pp.   THRESHING,  THRESHED.] 

1.  To  beat,  as  grain  or  maize,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  husk  or  cob.  Holinshed. 

2.  To  drub  ;  to  castigate  ;  to  beat  soundly. 
jg®=-It  is  written  thresh  or  thrash.  —  S^e  Thrash. 

THEESH'^E,  n.  1.  One  who  threshes  ;  a  thrasher. 

We  may  discern  the  thresher  at  his  task; 

Thump  alter  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail.      Coivper. 

2.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  shark ;  sea-ape ;  sea- 
fox  ;  fox-shark ;  Carcharias  vulpes.        Tarrell. 

THEESH'JNG-PLOOR  (-flor),   n.     [A.  S.  thirce- 

■  flor.']     An  area  or   floor  on  which   grain    is 

threshed.  Milton. 

THRESH'OLD  (tlirSsh'hold),  n.     [A.  S.  therscold, 

threscwald ;  therscan,  to  beat,  to  thresh,  and 

wald,  wood;   Dan.   tcerskel;  Sw.  trOskel;  Icel. 

thieskiblldr,  throakuldr.'] 

1.  A  plank,  or  a  piece  of  stone,  iron,  or  tim- 


»('0-DY,  n.    [Gr.  Bfrivipita ;  6pwos,  a  wailing, 
laSrj,  a  song.]      A  song  of  lamentation 


ber,  beneath  a  door,  particularly  a  door  of 
entrance  to  a  house  or  other  building;  a  door- 
sill.  Britton. 
2.  The  point  or  place  of  entering  or  of  depart- 
ing ;  beginning  ;  entrance  ;  outset. 

[He]  might  have  been  deterred  on  the  very  threshold,  if  he 
had  seen  nothing  but  the  roughness  of  the  road  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  ascent  to  any  very  distinguished  eminence./frfox. 

THREW  (thrd),  i.  from  throw.    See  Theow. 
THRIB'BLE,  a.  &  n.    Treble  ;  triple.  Hunter. 

jdgr  Provincial  in  England,  and  a  coUoquial  vul- 
garism in  the  United  States. 

THRICE,   ad.      [Old  Eng.  thries.  —  See  Three.] 

1.  Three  times. 

Thrice  he  assayed  it  from  his  foot  to  draw, 

And  thrice  in  vain  to  draw  it  did  assay,  Spenser. 

2.  Much ;  very  ;  —  a  word  of  amplification. 
"  Thrice  noble  lord."  SJiak. 

jSe;§=  It  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  77incc-told  ; 
27tricc-blessed  j  rAn'ce-liallowed  ;  77trice-worthy. 

THRID,    V.  a.      [A  corruption   of    thread.']      [i. 

THRIDDED;    pp.    THRIDDING,    THRIDDED.]      To 

slide  through  a  narrow  passage  ;  to  thread. 
One  gains  the  thicket,  and  one'i/trw/a  the  brake.       Drijden. 

t  THRID,  «.    Thread.  Spenser. 

THEI'FAL-LOW,  V.  a.     To  plough  a  third  time, 
as  fallow  land  ;  to  trifallow.     [r.]  Tusser. 

THRIFT,  n.     [From  thrive.] 

1.  The  state  of  prospering ;  success  in  the 
pursuit  of  gain  ;  prosperity  ;  profit ;  gain. 

liCt  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp, 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 

"Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Shak. 

2.  Frugality ;  savingness ;  good  husbandry. 

To  thrift  and  parsimony  much  inclined.  Cowper. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Armeria,  some  species  of  which  are  used 
in  forming  the  borders  of  flower-beds.  Loudon. 

THEIF'T;-LY,  ad.  In  a  thrifty  manner  ;  frugally  ; 
with  good  husbandry.  Bp.  Taylor. 

THRIF'TI-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  thrifty  ; 
frugality  ;  economy  ;  good  husbandry. 

Domestic  industry  and  economy,  or  the  qualities  distin- 
guished by  the  homely  titles  of  thriftiness  and  good  house- 
wifery, were  always  till  the  present  century  deemed  honor- 
able. Knox. 

THrIFT'L^SS,  a.    AVanting  thrift ;  without  fru- 
gality and  economy  ;  profuse  ;  extravagant. 
"What  madness  this!  what  iftri/'fkss  waste  of  time  I  2licJJe. 
THRIFT'H;SS-LY,  ad.     In  a  thriftless  manner. 

THRiFT'LfSS-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  thriftless ;  extravagance.       Chalmers. 

THRfF'TY,  a.     1.  Frugal;  sparing ;  economical; 
saving  ;*  careful ;  close  ;  not  profuse  or  lavish. 

They  who  are  sparing  in  their  younger  days  seldom  fail  to 
be  much  more  thrifty  in  their  decline.  Seeker. 

2.  Well  husbanded  or  laid  up.     [r.] 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  saved  under  your  father.  S/iak. 

3.  Growing  vigorously  ;  flourishing;  thriving. 

No  grace  hath  more  abundant  promisee  made  unto  it  than 
this  of  mercy,  a  sowing,  a  thrifty  grace.  Bp.  lieynolds, 

Syn.  —  See  Frugal. 
THRILL,  V.  a.    [A.   S.   thirlian.  —  See  Drill.] 

[».  THRILLED  ;  pp.  THRILLING,  THRILLED.] 

1.  To  pierce  ;  to  bore  ;  to  perforate  ;  to  drill. 
[The]  sharp  lance  that  thrilled  Jesu's  side.         Ji.  Bi-unjie. 

2.  To  penetrate  ;  to  agitate ;  to  affect. 

Which  when  as  Scudamorc  did  hear,  his  heart 

"Was  thrilled  with  inward  grief.  Spenser, 

THRILL,  V.  n.     1.  To  penetrate  ;  to  pierce. 

The  thrilling  steel  transpierced  the  brawny  part.      Fope. 

2.  To  pierce  or  wound  the  ear  with  a  sharp 
sound.     "  Thrilling  shrieks."  Spenser. 

3.  To  feel  a  sensation,  as  if  produced  by  the 
action  of  boring  or  piercing. 

Doth  not  thy  blood  thrill  at  it?  SJiak. 

4.  To  pass  with  a  tremulous  motion. 

A  sudden  horror  chill 
Ran  through  each  nerve  and  thrilled  in  every  vein.  Addison. 

THRiLL,  n.    1.  A  drill.  Smart. 

2.  A  warbling  :  —  a  tingling.  Roget.    Smart. 

3.  A  hole,  as  for  breathing.  Sir  J.  Hei-bert. 

tTHRIL'LANT,  o.    Thrilling.  Spenser. 

THRILL'ING,  p.  a.  Penetrating,  as  by  some  sharp 
instrument ;  as,  "  A  thrilling  sensation." 


THRILL'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  thrilling  manner. 

THRIll'ING-NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  the  state 

of  being  thrilling.  Clarke. 

t  THeIng,  f.  o.    To  press ;  to  throng.    Chaucer. 

TIIRIPS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ofitp,  a  worm.]  (Ent.) 
A  genus  of  minute  and  slender  hemipterous 
insects,  living  on  leaves  and  flowers,  in  buds, 
and  in  crevices  of  the  bark  of  plants.      Harris. 

THEiS'SA,  n.  [Gr.  Bpic-ca.]  (Ich.)  A  fish  allied 
to  the  herring  and  to  the  shad.  Clarke. 

THRIVE,  V.  n.     [Dan.   trives ;  Sw.   trifvas.]     [i. 

THROVE  or  THRIVED  ;  pp.  THRIVING,  THRIVEN 

or  THRIVED.  —  Thrived  is  little  used.] 

1.  To  become  wealthy  ;  to  increase  in  prop- 
erty or  riches  ;  to  prosper  ;  to  succeed. 

Talk  what  you  will  of  the  Jews,  that  they  are  cursed,  they 
thrive  wherever  they  come.  Selden. 

2.  To  advance  ;  to  increase ;  to  multiply. 

Such  a  care  hath  always  been  taken  of  the  city  charities, 
that  they  have  thriven  and  prospered  gradually  from  their 
infancy  down.  Attcrbury. 

3.  To  grow  vigorously  ;  to  flourish. 

On  air  the  poor  chameleons  thrive.  Granville. 

Syn.  —  See  Flourish. 

THEIV'BN  {thxlv'vn),  p.framthrive.  See  Thrive. 

THEIV'Jf R,  n.     One  who  thrives.  Hayward. 

THEIV'ING,  p.  a.  Increasing  in  riches  or  in 
size  ;  prosperous  ;  flourishing  ;  successful. 

Seldom  a  thrivintJ  man  turns  his  laud  into  money  to  make 
the  greater  advantage.  Locke. 

THRIV'{NG,  n.  The  act  of  increasing  in  wealth 
or  in  size.  Decay  of  Piety. 

THRIV'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  thriving  or  prosperous 
way ;  prosperously.  -  Johnson. 

THRlV'JNG-NESS,  n.  The  act  or  the  state  of 
thriving  ;  increase  ;  thriving.  Johnson. 

THRO'  (thru).  A  contraction  of  through.  Dryden. 

THROAT  (throt),)!.  [A..S.throte;  'Dm\,.  strot ;  Ger. 
drossel-^  1)5.11.  strube;  Sw.  strvpe.  —  It. strozza.] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  anterior  part  of  the  neck ;  — 
the  pharynx  ;  the  fauces.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  part  of  a  chimney  which  contracts  in 
ascending  from  the  fire-place  to  the  ^ue.Brande. 

3.  (Ship-building.)  The  hollow  part  of  a 
knee-timber.  Weale. 

4:.  (Naut.)  The  inner  end  of  a  gaff,  where  it 
widens  and  hollows  in  to  fit  the  mast.        Dana. 

5.  The  angular  part  between  the  arms  and 
the  shank  of  an  anchor.  Tomlinson. 

6.  Entrance  ;  main  road  or  passage,     [r.] 

Calm  and  intrepid  in  the  very  throat 

Of  sulphurous  war.  Tliomson. 

7.  {Bot.)  The  orifice  of  the  tube  of  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla ;  —  called  also  faux.      Lindley. 

To  lie  in  one^s  throaty  to  lie  outrageously To  give 

one  the  lie  in  his  throaty  to  charge  with  lying  out- 
rageously. Sltak. 

THROAT,   V.   a.     1.    tTo  murmur;   to  mutter. 

"  Hector  .  .  .  throated  threats."  Chapman. 

2.  To  mow,  as  beans,  in  a  direction  against 

their  bending.     [Local,  Eng.]  ffright. 

THROAT'-BAND,  n.     A  throat-latch.  Booth. 

THEOAT'-BEAILS,  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  Ropes  at- 
tached to  the  gaff  close  to  the  mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

THROAT'-HALL-IAED§  (-yjrdz),  n.  pi.  {Naut.) 
E-opes  for  hoisting  the  inner  part  of  the  gaff 
and  its  appendant  portion  of  the  sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

THRO AT'-LATCH,  n.  A  narrow  strap  of  a  bridle 
passing  under  a  horse's  throat.  Halliwell. 

THROAT'PIPE,  n.     The  windpipe.  Johnson. 

THEOAT'WOET  (throt'wurt),  re.  {Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Trachelium  ; 
—  so  called  from  the  property  once  attributed 
to  some  species  of  curing  disorders  of  the 
throat.  Loudon.     Baird. 

t  THROAT'y,  u,.     Guttural.  Hoioell. 

THEOB,  v.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  Per- 
haps from  the  A.  S.  threapian,  to  urge,  to  press. 
Richardson.  —  Formed  from  the  sound.  Skin- 
ner. —  From  Gr.  QopvPtta,  to  make  a  noise.  Ju- 
nius.  Minsheu.]  To  beat,  as  the  pulse  or  the 
heart;  — particularly  to  beat  with  greater  force 
or  more  sensibly  than  ordinarily ;  to  palpitate. 

Whom  soon  as  I  beheld  my  heart  'gan  tfiroh.         Speiiser. 
Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast.  Shak. 
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A  throbbing  pain,  {Med.)  a  kind  of  pain  which  la, 
or  seems  to  be,  augmented  by  the  pulsation  of  the 
arteries.  Dunglisov. 

THROB,  B.  A  pulsation,  as  of  the  heart ;  —  par- 
ticularly a  violent  pulsation  ;  a  palpitation. 

When  with  tumultuous  throbs  our  puUes  bent.     Thomson. 

THROB'BING,  n.  The  act  of  pulsating,  especially 
with  unusual  force  ;  palpitation.  Wiseman. 

THROD'DEN  (thrSd'dn),  v.  n.  To  grow;  to  thrive  ; 
to  increase.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

THROE  (thro),  n.  [A.  S.  throtcia7i,  to  suffer,  to 
endure.]  Extreme  pain  ;  agony ;  anguish  ; 
pang;  — especially  a  fit  of  pain  during  labor,  or 
the  anguish  of  travail  in  childbirth. 

My  throes  came  quicker  and  my  cries  increased.    Dryden. 

THROE  (thro),  v.  a.  To  put  in  great  bodily  pain  ; 
to  agonize  ;  to  torture,     [r.] 

The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  cheelc  proclaim  a  birth 
"Whicli  throes  thee  much  to  yield.  Shak. 

THROE,  V.  u.     To  Struggle  in  agony.         Wright. 

THR6M'BOL-iTE,7i.  {Min.)  An  amorphous  min- 
eral of  an  emerald,  leek,  or  dark-green  color, 
and  vitreous  lustre,  consisting  of  phosphoric 
acid,  oxide  of  copper,  and  water.  Dana. 

THROM'BUS,  n.  [Gr.  0p<i/«/3of,  a  lump,  a  clot.] 
{Med.)  A  small,  hard,  round,  bluish  tumor, 
formed  by  an  eftusion  of  blood  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  vein  which  has  been  opened  in  the  operation 
of  blood-letting.  Dunglison. 

TIIRONE,  n.  [Gr.  Bpdvo^ ;  flpdw,  to  set ;  Bp&vo^y  a 
bench  ;  Jj.thronus  ;  It.  5f  Sp.  trono  ;  Fr.  trune.] 

1.  The  chair  of  state  of  a  king  or  other  sov- 
ereign ;  —  a  royal  seat  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  floor  on  which  it  stands,  usually  richly  or- 
namented, and  covered  with  a  canopy.  Brande. 

2.  A  bishop's  seat  in  his  cathedral.       Hook. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  angels  who  are  usually 
represented  with  double  wings,  supporting  the 
throne  ofthe  Almighty  in  ethereal  space.  Milton. 

Hear,  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light, 

Thrones,  dominationu,  pri.ncedoms,  virtues,  powers.     Milton. 

4.  Sovereign  power  or  sway. 

His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  hia  throve  as  the  sun 
before  me.  Fs,  Ixxxix.Sti. 

THRONE,  V.  u,.     To  enthrone,     [e..]  Milton. 

THRONE,  V.  n.     To  sit  on  a  throne  or  in  state. 


He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity, 
And  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 


Shak. 


THRONE'L^SS,  a.     Without  a  throne.        Clarke. 

THRONG,  n.  [A.  S.  thrang.']  A  multitude  press- 
ing against  each  other  ;  a  crowd  ;  a  multitude. 

Not  to  Icnow  me  argues  yourselves  nnlinown, 

The  lowest  of  your  throng.  3Iilton. 

Syn.  —  See  Multitude. 
THRONG,  tt.  Much  occupied.  [Local,  Eng.]  More. 

THRONG,  V.  n.  [Goth,  threihan  ;  A.  S.  thringan  ; 
Dut.  dringen-y  Ger.  dringen^  drilngen;  Dan. 
trcenge ;     Sw.     trdnga ;      Icel.    threngia.']       [i. 

TnRONGED  ;  pp.  THRONGING,  THRONGED.]   To 

crowd ;  to  come  in  tumultuous  multitudes. 

These  people,  as  soon  as  they  saw  ua,  thronged  to  the 
hanks,  and  invited  us  on  shore.  Cook. 

THRONG,  V.  a.  To  oppress  or  incommode  with 
crowds  or  tumults  ;  to  press  upon.  Shak. 

t  TI-IroNG'LY,  ad.     In  throngs.  More. 

fTHRO'NiZE,  V.  a.     To  enthrone.  Fahyan. 

THROP'PLE,?^.  The  windpipe.  [Local.]  Halliwell. 

THROP'PLE,  V.  a.     To  throttle.  Scott. 

THROS'TLE  (tliroa'sl),  n.  [A.  S.  throsle,  throstle  ; 
Ger.  iSf  Dan.  rfrosse/ ;  Icel.  thrustr. — 'Bvet.drask, 
draskl.]  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  thrush,  cele- 
brated as  a  songster;  the  song-thrush ;  the 
mavis ;   Turdus  musicus.  Baird. 

The  blackbird  and  throstle  with,  their  melodious  voices  bid 
welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring.  Walton. 

THROS'TLE  (thrSs'sl),  n.  A  machine  for  drawing 
out  rovings  of  cotton,  wool,  &c.,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  twisting  them  by  means  of  the  rota- 
tion of  spindles  and  fliers.  Tomlinson, 

THROS'TLE-SPiN'NING,  n.  The  act  of  spin- 
ning with  the  throstle.  McCulloch. 

THROS'TLJNG,  n.  A  disease  of  bovine  animals, 
consisting  of  a  swelling  under  the  throat,  which, 
unless  checked,  will  choke  them.  Wright. 

THROT'TLE  (thrSt'tl),  n.  [Dim.  of  throat.]  The 
windpipe  ;  the  trachea.  Browne. 


THR6t'TLE  (thrSt'tl),  V.  a.     \i.  throttled  ;  pp. 

THROTTLING,  THROTTLED.] 

1.  To  choke  ;  to  suifocate ;  to  strangle. 

As  when  Antasus  in  Irassa  strove 
With  Jove's  Alcides,  and,  oft  foiled,  still  rose  . .  . 
Fresh  from  hia  fall,  and  fiercer  grapple  joined, 
Throttled  at  length  in  the  air,  expired,  and  fell.    Milton. 

2.  To  utter  with  difficulty  in  a  broken  voice. 
I'hrottle  their  practised  accents  in  their  fears.         Shak. 

THROt'TLE,  v.  n.  To  choke  ;  to  suffocate.i^ryc^en. 

THROT'TLE-VALVE,  n.  A  valve,  consisting  of 
a  partition  turning  on  an  axis  ;  commonly  placed 
in  the  main  steam-pipe,  and  connected  with  the 
governor ;  —  used  to  regulate  the  supply  of  steam 
to  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine.  —  See  Gov- 
ernor. Tomlinson. 

THROtiGH  (thru),  prep.  [Goth,  thairh ;  A.  S. 
thurh\  Dut.  door\  Frs.  thruch\  Ger.  durch. — 
W.  trwy  ;  Gael,  troimh.  —  '*  Our  Eng.  prep. 
thorough,  thouroughy  thorow,  through,  thro\  is 
no  other  than  the  Goth,  substantive  dauro,  or 
the  Teut.  substantive  thuruk,  and  like  them 
means  door,  gate,  passage."  Tooke.  —  *'  Thurh 
may  be  related  to  thuru,  duru,  a  door."  Bos- 
loorth.'] 

1.  From  end  to  end  of,  or  from  side  to  side 
of,  and  generally  beneath  the  surface. 

i Death]  comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Jores  through  his  castle  wall,  and—  farewell,  kingi     Shak. 
Showing  himself  through  the  lattice.  Cant.  ii.  9. 

He  brought  me  through  the  entry.        Ezek.  xlvi.  19. 
Through  the  gate  of  ivory  he  dismissed' 
His  valiant  offspring.  Dryden. 

2.  Noting  passage,  agency,  or  instrumentali- 
ty ;  by  means  of;  in  consequence  of. 

Material  things  are  presented  only  through  their  senses; 

they  have  a  real  influx  on  these.  Clieyne, 

The  strong  through  pleasure  soonest  falls,  the  weak  tJirough 

smart.  Spenser. 

Something  you  may  deserve  of  him  through  me.       Shak. 

3.  Over  the  surface  of;  on  ;  over. 

Ho  walketh  through  dry  places,  seeking  rest.  Matt.  xii.  43. 

THROtiGH  (thri),  ad.  1.  From  one  end  or  side 
to  the  other,  generally  beneath  the  surface. 

Phinehas  thrust  both  of  them  through.  Num.  xxv.  8. 

To  understand  the  mind  of  him  that  writ,  is  to  read  the 

whole  letter  through.  Locke. 

2.  To  the  end  ;  to  the  ultimate  purpose. 

He  shall  meet  with  another  hght,  which  shall  curry  him 
quite  through.  South. 

To  drop  through,  to  fall  to  pieces  ;  to  sink  in  ruins. 
"  Through  idleness,  the  house  droppeth  through.'^  Eccl. 
X.  18. —  To  fall  through,  to  come  to  an  unsuccessful 
issue  ;  to  fail ;  as,  "  The  plan  fell  through." 

,^^Itis  used  in  composition;  as,  Through-train, 
Through-passage,  &c. 

fTHROdcH'-BRED,  a.     Thorough-bred.      Grew. 
tTHROtrGH'~LIGHT-:eD  (thrii'lit-ed),  «.      Fully 
or  thoroughly  lighted.  Wotton. 

t  THROt!jGH'LY  (thru'Ie),  ad.     Thoroughly. 

O  that  my  grief  were  throughly  weighed.  Job  vi.  2. 

THROtfGH-OUT'  (thru-but'),p?'ep.  Quite  or  com- 
pletely through;  in  or  through  every  part  of. 

O  for  a  clap  of  thunder,  as  loud 

As  to  be  heard  throughout  the  universe,         B.  Jomon. 

Impartially    inquire    how   we    have    behaved   ourselves 

throughout  the  course  of  this  long  war.  Atterbury. 

THROCgH-OUT'  (thru-bat'),  ad.  Every  where  ; 
in  every  part ;  fi  om  beginning  to  end. 

His  youth  and  a^e 
All  of  a  piece  throughout^  and  all  divine.  Dryden. 

t  THROC'GH'-PACED  (thru'past),  a.  Thorough- 
paced; thorough-going.  More. 

THROtfGH'-STONE,  n.  [Scot,  thruch-sfone.']  A 
flat  gravestone.  Chalmers. 

THR01JGH'--TICK-:f:T  (thru'-),  n.  A  ticket  for 
the  whole  journey  to  be  travelled.       Simmonds. 

THROt!rGH'-TRAIN  (thrii'-),  n.  A  railway-train 
that  proceeds  over  the  whole  line.      Simmonds. 

THROVE,  i.  from  thrive.     See  Thrive. 

THROW  (thro),  t).  a.  [A.  S.  thrawan.]  [^■.  thre^v  ; 
pp.  throwing,  thrown.] 

1.  To  send  to  a  distance  by  projectile  force  ; 
to  fling  ;  to  cast ;  to  hurl ;  to  propel. 

Shimei  ihreiv  stones  at  him,  and  east  dust.         2  Sam.  xvi.  13. 
"When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throio, 
The  line,  too,  labors,  and  the  verse  moves  slow.  Pope. 

2.  To  put  with  haste,  force,  or  negligence. 

But  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play. 

He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  cloak  away.        Dryden. 


On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down.  Addison. 

O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flowery  vest  he  threw.  I'ope. 

3.  To  put  off;  to  shed  ;  to  cast. 

There  the  snake  throws  the  enamelled  skin.  Shak. 

4.  To  venture  at  dice. 

The  best  throw  with  the  dice  is  to  throw  them  away.  Proverb. 

Set  less  than  thou  throweat.  Shak. 

5.  To  overturn,  as  in  wrestling. 

The  sinner  shall  not  only  wrestle  with  this  angel,  but /ftrow 
him  too.  South. 

6.  To  turn;  to  fashion  by  turning. 

Balls  thrown  in  a  lathe.  Ainaworth. 

7.  To  drive  ;  to  send  by  force  ;  to  cast. 

Poor  youth  1  how  canst  thou  throw  him  from  thee?  Addison. 

8.  To  combine,  as  filaments  of  silk,  into  a 
single  thread  or  cord. 

flSr  This  term  — which  appears  to  be  derived  from 
the  rope-maker,  who  throws  twist  into  his  rope  — is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  class  of  operafions 
by  which  silk  is  prepared  for  the  weaver.    Tomlinson. 

Jd^  "  Other  senses  are  figurative  or  deductive  ap- 
plications of  these."     Smart. 

j8®=- With  English  prepositions  adjoined,  to  throw 
is  equivalent  to  certain  compounds  of*the  L.  jaceo. 
Richardson. 

To  throw  away,  to  lose:  —  to  spend  in  vain:  —  to 
reject.  —  To  throw  back,  to  reject :  —  to  retort ;  to  re- 
pel ;  to  rebuff: —  to  reflect. —  To  throw  by,  to  reject ; 
to  lay  aside.  —  To  throw  dowv,  to  subvert;  to  over- 
throw. —  To  throw  in,  to  inject :  —  to  foist ;  to  inter- 
polate. —  To  throw  off,  to  expel:  —  to  reject ;  to  dis- 
card ;  to  repudiate.  —  To  throw  one's  self  on,  or  upon, 
to  repose: —  To  throw  out,  to  exert;  to  bring  forth 
into  act :  —  to  leave  behind  ;  to  distance  :  —  to  eject ; 
to  expel :  —  to  reject ;  to  exclude.  —  To  throw  up,  to 
resign:  —  to  emit;  to  eject;  to  bring  up;  to  dis- 
charge ;  to  vomit ;  to  disgorge. 

,eSf  "  This  is  one  of  the  words  which  is  used  with 
great  latitude ;  but  in  all  its  uses,  whether  literal  or 
figurative,  it  retains  from  its  primitive  meaning  some 
notion  of  haste  or  violence."    Johnson, 

THROW  (thro),  v.  n.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of 
throwing  or  casting.  Johnson. 

2.  To  cast  dice.  Johnson. 

To  throw  about,  to  cast  about ;  to  try  or  practise  ex- 
pedients.   "  For  better  wind  about  to  throw.^^  Spenser. 
THROW  (thro),  n.   1.  The  act  of  one  who  throws  ; 
the  act  of  casting,  flinging,  or  hurling. 

He  heaved  a  stone,  and.  riainc  to  the  throw, 

He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe.  Addison. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  dice  fall  when  they 
are  cast;  a  cast  of  dice. 

It  is  many  million  of  millions  odds  to  one  against  any  sin- 
gle throw  tbat  the  assigned  order  will  not  be  cast.        Bentley. 

3.  The  distance  to  which  any  thing  is  cast. 

Ijike  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 

I  've  stumbled  past  the  throw.  Shak. 

4.  f  A  short  space  of  time  ;  a  little  while. 

Down  himself  he  laid 
Upon  the  grassy  ground,  to  sleep  a  throw. 

5.  A  stroke  ;  a  blow. 

That  neither  mail  could  hold, 
Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  bis  throws. 

6.  Effort ;  violent  sallies,     [r.] 

The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul.        Addison. 

7.  A  pang;  a  throe.  —  See  Throe.    Dryden. 
THROW'-CROOK   (-kriik),   n.     {Agric.)     An  in- 
strument used  for  spinning  or  twisting   straw 
ropes.  Stephens. 

THRO  WE,  n.  A  turner's  lathe.  [Local.]  Halliwell. 

THROW'^R  (thro'er),  n.     1.  One  who  throws. 

2.  t  A  throwster.  Pegge. 

THROWN'-SILK,  n.  Silk  formed  of  two,  three, 
or  more  singles  twisted  together  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  singles  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  twisted.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

THR0W'-6ff,  n.     A  start  for  a  hunt.       Clarke. 

THROWSTER  (thro'st?r),  n.  One  who  throws 
or  twists  silk.  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

THRtTM,  n. ;  pi.  thrums.  [Dut.  dreum ;  Ger. 
trumm  ;  Icel.  thraum.'] 

1.  The  ends  of  a  weaver's  threads.    Johnson. 

2.  Any  coarse  yarn.  Shak. 

3.  The  stamens  of  plants.  Simmonds. 
THRUM,  V.  a.     [i.  THRUMMED;  pp.  thrumming, 

THRUMMED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  small  tufts  or  thrums ;  to 
stick  short  pieces  of  yarn  through. 

Are  we  born  to  tJirum  caps  or  pick  sIrnwB.        Quarles. 

2.  [See  Drum.]  To  play  coarsely  upon  with 
the  fingers;  to  drum;  to  tap. 

For  late,  when  bees  to  chance  their  chimes  began. 
How  did  I  see  them  thrum  the  frying-pan!        Shenstone. 
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THRtJM,  V.  n.  To  grate  ;  to  play  coarsely.  I>ryden. 

THRUM,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  made  of,  thrums. 
'*  Shag  or  thrum  mats."  Cook. 

THRtJM'MY,  a.  Containing,  resembling,  or  com- 
posed of,"thrums,  Dampier. 

THRUM'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bat.)  The  water- 
plantain;  Alisma  plantago.  Booth. 

THRDsh,  71.  [A.  S.  thrisc  ;  Sw.  trast ;  Icel.  thrOstr. 
—  Gael,  truid.  —  Slav.,  or  Russ.,  4f  Pol-  drozd^ 
drosd.  —  See  Throstle.] 

1.  (Oniiih.)  A  dentirostral,  insessorial  bird, 
belonging  to  the  family  Mejtdideet  of  which  there 
are  many  genera  and  species.  Baird. 

JJ®-  The  true  thrushes^  Turdidm^  are  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  tliem  are  remarkable  for 
their  song,  and  others  for  their  power  of  imitating  al- 
most any  sound.  The  song-thrush,  throstle,  or  mavis, 
Tardus  musicus,  exceeds  all  the  others  in  vocal  pow- 
ers.    Baird. 

2.  [From  thrust;  as  we  say,  a  pitsh,  a  break- 
ing out.  Joknsofi.']  {Farrie7-y.)  A  disease  of 
the  foot  of  a  horse,  consisting  of  a  discharge  of 
ofl^nsive  matter  from  the  cleft  of  the  frog,  pro- 
duced by  inflammation  of  the  lower  surface  of 
the  sensible  fro^.  Herbert. 

3.  {Med.)  A  disease  consisting  of  roundish, 
pearl-colored  vesicles,  confined  to  the  lips, 
mouth,  and  intestinal  canal,  and  generally  ter- 
minating in  curd-like  sloughs.  Dunglison. 

THRUST,  V.  a.  [L.  trusito,  to  push  often.  Skin- 
ner.—  Icel.  thrista.   Lye.  —  Old  Eng.  thriste.'] 

\i.  THRUST  ;  pp.  THRUSTING,  THRUST.] 

1.  To  push  or  drive  with  force  :  to  press  for- 
cibly, or  with  violence  ;  to  cast ;  to  throw. 

When  the  king  comes,  oflFar  him  no  violence, 
Unless  he  seek  to  thriLit  you  out  by  force.  Shak. 

Thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  ehall  be 
tliriist  down  to  hell.  XuXre  x.  15. 

2.  To  stab  ;  to  pierce. 

He  [Phinehas]  t7irust  both  of  them  through.    Num.  xxv.8. 
J3®=  To  thrust  one's  self,  to  obtrude  ;  to  intrude. 
THRUST,  V.   n.     1.  To  make  a  hostile  push ,  to 
attack  with  a  pointed  weapon.  Johnson- 

2.  To  squeeze  or  press  in  with  violence. 

In  heaven,  1  'U  stand  next  to  Hercules, 
And  thrust  between  my  father  and  the  god.      Dryden. 

3.  To  push  forward  ;  to  throng  ;  to  press. 

Young,  old,  thrust  there 
In  mighty  concourse.  Chapman. 

THRtJST,  n.     1.  A  hostile  push,  as  with  a  pointed 
weapon  ;  a  stab;  an  assault;  an  attack. 
Polites  Pyrrhus  with  his  lance  pursues. 
And  often  reaches,  and  his  thrusts  renews.        Dryderu 

2.  (Arch.)  The  horizontal  force  or  pressure 
outwards,  as  of  an  arch  against  the  piers  from 
which  it  springs,  or  of  rafters  against  the  walls 
which  bear  them.  Brande. 

t  THRUST,  71.     Thirst.  Spenser. 

THRUST'gR,  n.     One  who  thrusts.  Johnson. 

THRUST'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  thrusts. 

2.  The  act  of  squeezing  curd  with  the  hand 
to  expel  the  whey.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

3.  pi.  White  whey,  or  whey  salt  pressed  out 
of  the  curd  by  the  hand.  [Local,  Eng.]  WHght. 

THRUST'JNG-SCREW  (-skru),  re.  A  screw  for 
pressing  whey  out  of  curd  in  cheese-making  ;  — 
called  also  thrust-screw.    [Local,  Eng.]    Wright. 

THRUS'TLE  (thriis'sl),n.  A  bird  ;  a  throstle,  [r.] 
No  thi-vstles  sTirill  the  bramble-bush  forsake.  Oay. 

THRY.'FAL-LOW,  v.  a.  To  plough  the  third 
time  before  sowing;  to  trifallow.    [r.]      Tusser. 

II  THUG  (thag  ortfig)  [tiig,  Malcom  ;  thQg,  Sm.  C], 
n.  [Hind,  thugna,  to  deceive.]  A  member  of 
a  singular  association  of  robbers  and  murderers 
in  India,  who  practise  murder,  especially  by 
strangling,  as  a  sacred  principle.  Brande. 

\\  THUG-SEE',  re.    Thuggery  ;  thuggism.    SmaH. 

It  appears  that  the  existence  of  the  system  of  Thuggee,  as 
it  is  called,  was  hardly  known  before  the  year  1810,  and  that 
no  combined  measures  were  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  it  until 
about  1830.  Brande. 

II  THUG'Sp-RY,  n.  The  profession  or  the  practice 
of  the  thugs  ;  thuggism.  Qw.  Rev, 

Thvgqerji  is  known  tohave  existed  for  two  thousandyears; 
the  lives  sacrificed  by  the  thugs,  in  confbrmity  with  their 
religious  views,  may  be  estimated  by  the  million,  J.B.Ireland. 

II  THUG'ei^M,  n.  Thuggery  ;  thuggee.  Smart. 
THU'JA,  71.     {Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  ; 

the  Arbor  vitis.  Baird. 

THU'LE^n.  [L.]  An  island  in  the  extreme  north  of 

Europe  ;  —  according  to  some,  Iceland,  accord- 


ing to  others,  Mainland,  the  largest  of  the  Shet- 
land islands;  —  hence  the  Latin  phrase  ti/^?'»ia 
T/iule,  farthest  Thule.  Aiidrews. 

THU'LITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  epidote  oc- 
curring in  Norway  and  Piedmont.  Dana. 

THUMB  (thum),  re.  [A.  S.  thiima  ;  TPrs.  thufna, 
thumma  \  Dut.  duim ;  Ger.  daum,  daumeji ;  Sw. 
tumvie.l  The  first  finger  of  the  hand,  opposite 
the  other  fingers,  and  distinguished  from  them 
by  having  only  two  phalanges.  Shak. 

THUMB  (thlim),  V.  u,.  [^^  THUMBED  ;  J9j9.  THUMB- 
ING, THUMBED.] 

1.  To  handle  awkwardly.  Johnson. 

2.  To  soil  with  the  thumb  or  the  thumbs. 

A  treatise  never  to  be  thumbed  or  greased  by  students.  Swiff. 

THUMB  (thum),  v.  re.  To  play  on  any  thing  with 
the  fingers  ;  to  thrum.  Wright. 

THUMB'-BAND  (thiim'band),  n.  A  twist  of  any 
thing  as  thick  as  the  thumb. 

Tie  thumb-bands  of  hay  round  them.  Mortimer. 

THUMB'-BLUE    (tlium'blu),    u.     Small  knobs  of 

indigo  for  bluing  linen,  &c.  Simmonds. 

THUMBED  (thiimd),  a.    Having  thumbs.  SkeUon. 

THUMB'KIN,  re.  An  instrument  of  torture  for 
compressing  the  thumb ;  thumb-screw.ij. Po^^oA. 

THUMB'-RING  (thiim'ring),  re.  A  ring  worn  on 
thethiimb.  *' An  alderman's  ^Aw??i6-Wre^."  Shak. 

THUMB'§'-BREADTH  (tliiimz'br6dth),  /t.  The 
breadth  or  width  of  the  thumb.  Ash. 

THUMB'-SCREW,  re.     1.  A  screw  with  the  head 

flattened  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  made  to 

be  turned  with  the  tliumb  and  finger.       Clarke. 

2.  An  instrument  of  torture  for  compressing 

the  thumbs ;  a  thumbkin.  Macaulay. 

THUMB'STALL  (thiim'stELl),  re.  A  kind  of  thim- 
ble or  sheath  worn  to  protect  the  thumb.  Sterne. 

THU'mIte,  re.  (Min.)  A  brittle,  pyro-electric, 
transparent  or  translucent  mineral,  sometimes 
occurring  crystallized,  exhibiting  trichroism, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  boracic  acid, 
alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  manganese,  and 
lime ;  axinite.  JDana. 

ThGm'MIM,   It.  pi.       [Heb.    &'^?3tnlj1     DilKu, 

light  and  truth.]  {Ant.)  An  ornament  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  when  he 
attended  the  altar.  —  See  UiUM.    Ex.  xxxviii,  30. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  those  oraculous  gems 

On  Aaron's  breast.  Hilton. 

THUMP,  re.  [An  onomatopoeia  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  sound  of  a  heavy  blow.  Sir  John 
Stoddart.']  A  hard,  heavy,  dull  blow,  as  with 
something  broad  or  blunt  ;  a  knock. 

Their  hollow  sides  the  rattling  thumps  resound.      Dryden. 

The  watchman  gave  so  great  a  thump  at  my  door,  that  I 
awaked  at  the  knoek.  Tatler. 

TJiump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail.       Coioper. 

THUMP,   V.  a.     [i.    thumped  ;  pp.    thumpixg, 
THUMPED.]     To  beat  with  dull,  heavy  blows. 
There  was  he  pinched  and  pitied,  thumped  and  ted. 
And  duly  took  his  beatings  and  his  bread.  CraHbe. 

THUMP,  V.  n.     To  fall  or  strike  with  a  thump. 

A  watchman  at  midnight  i7iwntp«with  his  pole.  Swift. 

THUMP'^R,  re,    L  One  who,  or  that  which,  thumps. 

2.  Any  thing  huge  or  great.  [Low.]  Byrom. 
THUMP'ING,  a.     Great ;  l^uge.   [Vulgar.]    Grose. 

THUN'DgR,  re.  [A.  S.  thuner,  thunder;  Frs. 
thunne;  Dan.  dundre;  Dwt.  dander ;  Ger.  don- 
ner  \  Sw.  dunder;  Icel.  diina,  dun7\  —  L.  toni- 
trus,  thunder  ;  fono,  to  thunder;  It.  tuono  ;  Sp. 
trueno ;  Fr.  tonnerre.  —  Per.  tiindur,  tounder ; 
Hind,  toondoor.'] 

1.  The  noise  or  report  produced  by  a  dis- 
charge of  atmospherical  electricity,  or  by  the 
passage  of  lightning  through  the  air  from  one 
cloud  to  another,  or  between  a  cloud  and  the 
ground. 

The  awful  sounds  of  thunder  are  so  mnny  and  so  various, 
that  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  characterized  by 
a  variety  of  onomatopceias  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  ac- 
cording as  men  sought  to  imitate  its  clang  or  crash,  its  distant 
murmur,  or  its  deafening  explosion.  Sir  J.  Stoddart. 

The  thunder, 
■Winged  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  censes  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep.    Milton. 

Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder.  Bj/ron. 

■O^'The  passage  of  lightning  producing  <an  instan- 
taneous and  violent  disturbance  of  the  air  through 
its  whole  line  of  discharge,  —  which  has  been  ascer- 


tained to  extend  sometimes  two  and  a  half  or  three 
miles, —  the  prolonged  or  rolling  thunder,  as  it  is 
called,  is  due  in  part  to  the  sound  being  transmitted 
jn  different  times  from  the  unequally  distant  portions 
of  that  line,  in  part  to  reverberation  or  echoes,  and 
probably  in  part  also  to  the  rapidly  successive  partial 
discharges  of  the  same  cloud.     Lardncr. 

2.  fA  bolt  of  lightning;  thunder-bolt. 

The  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  all  the  thunder  bend.  Shak. 

Tupiawas  therefore  ordered  to  acquaint  them  that  we  had 
weapons  which,  like  thunder,  would  destroy  them  in  a  mo- 
ment. Cook. 

3.  Any  loud  noise  or  tumultuous  violence. 
"  The  thwider  of  his  throws."  Spenser, 

4.  Denunciation  uttered  or  published.  Clarke. 
THOn'D^R,  v.  n.     [A.  S.  thwierian.]     [i.  thun- 
dered ;  pp.  THUNDERING,  THUNDERED.] 

1.  To  give  a  report  or  noise,  as  a  discharge 
of  the  electrical  fluid  in  the  atmosphere. 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 

Nor  Jove  for  'b  power  to  thunder,  Shak. 

2.  To  make  a  rattling,  or  a  loud  and  terrible 
noise,  resembling  thunder. 

Xiikc  a  black  sheet  the  whelming  billows  spread. 
Burst  o'er  the  float,  and  thundered  on  his  head.       I'ope. 

THUN'D^R,  V.  a.     1.  To  utter  or  emit  with  noise. 

I  '11  thunder  in  tlieir  ears  their  country's  cause.      Addison. 

2.  To  publish,  as  a  denunciation  or  threat. 

An  archdeacon,  as  being  a  prelate,  may  thunder  out  an 
ecclesiastical  censure.  Aylijf'e. 

THUN'DgR-BOLT,  ?i.  1.  A  brilliant  stream  of 
lightning ;  a  bolt  of  lightning. 

He  gave  their  flocks  to  hot  thunder-holts.       Ps.  Ixxviii.  48. 

2.  A  daring  or  resolute  person. 

Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 

The  Scipios'  worth  —  those  thunder-bolts  of 'vjo.tI  Dryden. 

3.  Fulmination  ;  denunciation. 

The  thunder-bolt  of  excommunication.  JJdkeudll. 

4.  {Min.)  Thunder-Stone.  Nares. 
THUN'D^R-BURST,  n.     A  clap  or  explosion  of 

thunder  ;  a  thunder-clap.  HeTnans. 

THUN'D]PR-CLAP,  n.  A  burst  of  thunder  ;  an 
explosion  of  atmospheric  electricity.     Spe7iser. 

THUN'Df.R-CL6UD,  n.  A  cloud  attended  with 
thunder,  or  discharging  lightning.  Smart. 

THtJN'D^R-CRACK,  71.     A  thunder-clap.  Daniel. 

THUN'D?R-jpR,  ».  One  who,  or  the  power  that, 
thunders  ;  —  an  epithet  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  Jupiter.  Clat'ke. 

THUN'D^R-ING,  n.  1.  Noise  made  by  the  explo- 
sion of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  ;  thunder. 

That  there  be  no  more  mighty  thunderings.      Ex.  ix.  28. 

2.  Publication  of  a  denunq^ation  or  threat. 

"  The  thunde7'ings  of  Antichrist."    Bp.  Hooper. 
THtJN'DipR-iNG,  p.    a.      Producing   or    emitting 

thunder,  or  a  loud  noise  like  thunder. 
THUN'D^R-ING-LY,  ad.     "With  a  loud  noise,  as 

of  thunder.  Scott. 

t  THtJN'D5;R-OUS,  ct.  Producing  thunder.  Milton. 
THUN'D^R-PROOF,  a.     Secure  against  thunder 

or  lightning.  Sicift. 

THUN'D^R-ROD,  n.     A  lightning-rod.      P.  Cyc. 

THUN'DpR-SHOW'^R,  n.  A  shower  of  rain  ac- 
companied with  thunder.  Stillingjleet. 

THUN'DpR-STONE,  7i.  A  stone  fabulously  sup- 
posed to  be  emitted  by  thunder  ;  crystallized 
iron  pyrites.  Wright. 

THUN'D^.R-STORM,  ■«.  A  storm  attended  with 
thunder.  Clarke. 

THUN'DI^R-STRIKE,  v.  a.  [i.  8c  p.  thunder- 
.STBUCK  ;  — p.  f  thunderstricken.] 

1.  To  blast  or  hurt  with  lightning,  or  as  with 
lightning ;  to  strike,  as  with  a  thunder-bolt,  [it.] 

I  remained  as  a  man  thunder&tricken,  not  daring,  nay,  not 
able,  to  behold  that  power.  Sidney. 

The  arroanienls  which  thwiderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities.  Byron. 

2.  To  astonish  or  confound,  as  with  some- 
thing terrible  and  unexpected. 

The  lover  was  thunderstruck  witli  his  misfortune.      Addison. 

THUN'D^R-STROKE,  n.     A  thunder-clap.  Shak. 

THLTN'D^R-STRUCK,  i?.  a.     1.  Blasted  or  injured 

by  a  thunder-bolt.  Addis07i. 

2.  Astonished  ;  amazed.  Chapman. 

THUN'DgR-TUBE,  n.  A  tubular  hole  with  a 
hard,  vitrified  coating  made  by  lightning  pene- 
trating the  solid  ground,  and  fusing  a  portion 
of  the  materials  through  which  it  passes  ;  ful- 
gurite. Lard7ier. 
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THto'D5R-Y,  a.  Attended  with,  or  having,  thun- 
der.    "  Thundery  weather."     [n.]        Pennant. 
THtJN'NY,  n.    A  fish.  —  See  Tunny.  Booth. 

THU'RI-BLE,n.  [Low  Jj.thmibulum;  thus,thuris, 
frankincense.]  {Eccl.)  A  vessel  held  in  the 
hand  for  burning  incense,  suspended  by  chains, 
and  used  at  mass,  vespers,  and  other  solemn 
offices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Fairhott. 

THU-RIF'5R-0US,  a.  [L.  thunfer;thits,thuris, 
frankincense,  and  fero^  to  bear.]  Bearing  or 
yielding  frankincense.  Johnson. 

THU-Rt-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  thus,  thuris,  frank- 
incense, and  jfiaicjo,  to  make]  The  act  of  burn- 
ing frankincense  or  incense.  Skelton. 

THU-RIN'9iTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  tough,  olive-green 
mineral,  massive,  or  an  aggregate  of  minute 
scales,  of  a  pearly  lustre,  and  argillaceous  odor, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  proto-xide  of 
iron,  peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  water;  — 
so  called  from  its  occurring  in  Thuringia.  Dana. 

THiJRL,  n.  {Mining.)  A  short  communication 
between  the  adits  in  mines  ;  —  a  long  adit  in  a 
coal-pit.  Brande.     Weale. 

THUR§'DAY  (thurz'dj),  n.  [A.  S.  Thors-dceg; 
Thor,  the  principal  deity  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, and  dmg,  day  ;  But.  Donderdag ;  Ger. 
Donnerstag ;  Dan.  Torsdag  ;  S\v.  Thorsdag.']  The 
fifth  day  of  the  week. 

THUS,  ad.     [A.  S.  thus  ;  Dut.  rfws.] 

1.  In  this  or  that  manner  ;  in  this  wise. 

Thus  was  King  Saul  overcome.  Fiers  Plouhman. 

2.  To  this  extent  or  degree  ;  so. 

He  said,  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds.     Milton. 

TSt/S,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  fldw,  to  sacrifice.]  The 
concrete  juice  of  the  spruce  fir,  and  also  of  Pi- 
nus  palusfris.  Wood  S^  Bache. 

t  THUS'SOCK,  n.    A  tussock.  Latimer. 

THU'YA,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  ; 
thuja.'^  See  Thuja.  Baird. 

THWACK,  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  From 
A.  S.  thaccian,  to  touch  gently,  to  stroke.  Lye, 
—  From  A.  S.  twiccian ;  Ger.  zwacken,  to  tweak, 
to  twitch.  Skinner.  Wachter.]  \i.  thwacked  ; 
pp.  THWACKING,  THWACKED.]  To  Strike  with 
something  blunt  and  heavy  ;  to  bang ;  to  thump ; 
to  belabor  ;  to  whack.     [Ludicrous/] 

We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs.  Shak, 

THWACK,  n.     A  heavy;  hard  blow  ;  a  thump. 
With  many  a  stiff  thwaah,  many  a  bang. 
Hard  crab-tree  and  old  iron  rang.  Iluditn'os. 

THWAITE  (thwat),  n.     [Norm.  Fr.  ttoaite.] 

1.  A  level  pasture-field,  or  cleared  and  tilled 
land.     [North  of  England.]  Brockett. 

2.  A  twaite-shad.  —  See  TwAITE-SHAD.      CI. 

THWART,  a.  [A.  S.  thweor ;  Frs.  thwers;  Dut. 
dwars ;  Old  Ger.  twerh ;  Ger.  zioerch ;  Dan. 
iccers;  Sw.  toer;  Icel.  t/ioers.] 

1.  Transverse;  being  across  something  else. 

Which  else  to  several  splieres  thou  must  ascribe, 

Moved  contrary  witli  tntuart  obliquities.  Milton. 

2.  f  Perverse  ;  mischievous.  "  A  thwart,  dis- 
natured  torment."  Shak. 

t  THWART,  ad.     Obliquely ;  athwart.        Milton. 

THWART,  V.  a.  [i.  THWAllTED  ;  pp.  THWAKTING, 
THWARTED.] 

1.  To  cross  ;  to  lie  or  come'  across ;  to  trav- 
erse ;  to  intersect. 

Swift  as  a  shooting-star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night.  Milton. 

2.  To  contravene  ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  hinder. 
Fate,  meditating  wrath  against  me  and  mine, 

Chid  ray  fond  zeal  and  thwarted  my  design.    Churchill. 

Syn.  —  See  Hinder,  Oppose. 
THwArT,  v.  n.    1.  To  go  crosswise.      Thomson. 

2.  To  be  in  opposition  to  something;  —  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

What  reception  any  proposition  shall  find  that  shall  at  all 
thwart  with  these  internal  oracles.  Locke. 

THWART,  n.  (Naut.)  A  seat  across  a  boat,  upon 
which  the  oarsmen  sit.  -        Dana. 

THWART'gR,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep,  indicated 
by  trembling  or  convulsive  motions.       Wright. 

THWART'ING,  re.  The  act  of  crossing  or  of  op- 
posing; frustration  ;  hindrance;  contravention. 
The  thwartings  of  the  courts  of  justice.       Mre.  Macaulay. 

THwArt'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  direction  across  ; 
oppositely  ;  with  opposition.  Johnson. 


THWART'LY,  ad.  "With  opposition ;  trans- 
versely ;  crosswise  ;  thwartingly.  Milton. 

THWART'N^SS,  n.  Untowardness ;  perverse- 
ness  ;  perversity.  Bp.  Hall. 

THWART'.-SHIPS,  ad.  [Naut.)  Athwart  or 
across  the  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  THWITE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  thwitan.']  To  cut,  chip, 
or  hack  with  a  knife.  Chaucer. 

t  THWIT'TLE,  «.     A  whittle.  Chaucer. 

THY  (thi  or  the)  [tfii,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Wb. ; 
till  or  tile,  W. ;  tin,  often  trie,  Sm.],  pron.  pos- 
sessive, or  pronom.  adj.  [A.  S.  thin.  —  See 
Thou.]  Of  thee  ;  belonging  or  relating  to  thee. 
These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good.  Milton. 
a^  This  word,  wlien  distinctly  pronounced,  must 
always  be  pronounced  thi.  — "  The  only  rule  that 
can  be  given,  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  it,  is  a 
very  indefinite  one  ;  namely,  that  tfts;  ought  always 
to  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  high,  when  the 
subject  is  raised,  and  the  personage  dignified  ;  but 
when  the  subject  is  familiar,  and  the  person  we  ad- 
dress without  dignity  or  importance,  if  thy  be  the 
personal  pronoun  made  use  of,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced like  £Ae."     Wallter. 

THY'INE-WOOD  (-wud)  [thl'jn-wiid,  F.  Sm.; 
thi'in-wfid,  S. ;  the'in-wud,  W.'\,  n.  A  precious 
wood,  mentioned  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  a  coniferous 
tree  which  yields  sandarach,  and  the  wood  of 
which  is  used  by  the  Turks  for  floors  and  ceil- 
ings, and  is  considered  by  them  to  be  inde- 
structible. Kitto.    Lindley. 

II  THYME  (tim)  [tim,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
Wr.  ;  thim,  Wb.'\,  re.  [Gr.  Ovfiov,  or  dbi^os  ;  6b<i}, 
to  sacrifice,  because  of  its  sweet  smell,  or  be- 
cause it  was  first  used  to  burn  on  the  altar  ;  L. 
thymum ;  It.  timo ;  Fr.  thym.]  {Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Thymus,  one 
species  of  which,  Thymus  vulgaris,  has  an  aro- 
matic odor  and  a  pungent  taste,  and  is  used  for 
culinary  purposes.  Baird. 

THYM-E-LA'CEOUS  (thim-e-Ia'shus),  a.  {Bot.) 
Pertaining  to  plants  of  the  order  ThyTnelaeete,  re- 
markable for  the  causticity  of  their  bark.  P.  C'yc. 

THYM-I-A-TE€H'NY  (thim-e-51-tSk'ne),  re.  [Gr. 
dufj-iajjia,  incense ;  6iw,  to  sacrifice,  and  ri^vn, 
art.]  {Med.)  The  art  of  employing  perfumes 
in  medicine.  Dunglison. 

THY'MUS,  re.  [Gr.  Oii^os.]  {Anat.)  A  soft,  oblong, 
bilobate  organ,  of  a  glandular  appearance,  seated 
in  the  upper  separation  of  the  anterior  medias- 
tinum, and  very  variable  in  size  and  color.  Its 
uses  are  totally  unknown.  Dunglison. 

II  THY'MY  (ti'me),  a.  Abounding,  or  overgrown, 
with  thyme.     *'  Thymy  heaths."  Mason. 

THY'ROID,  a.  [Gr.  Bopih,  an  oblong  shield,  and 
f7i5of,  form.]  {Aiiat.)  Noting  a  cartilage  situated 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  larynx,  and  the 
largest  of  those  composing  that  organ  :  —  not- 
ing a  gland  which  covers  the  anterior  and  in- 
ferior part  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  the  first 
rings  of  the  trachea.  Dunglison. 

THY-ROID'{;-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  thyroid 
gland,  or  to  the  thyroid  cartilage.       Dunglison. 

THi'RSE,  re.     {Bot.)  A  thyrsus.  Gray. 

THYR'SOID,         ;  „_     [Qr.  fl(,p^„j^    thyrsus,    and 
THVR-SOID'AL,  )  fT6os,  form.]    {Bot.)  Having  the 
form  of  a  thyrsus.  Balfour. 

THYR  'SVS,  re.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Mpmt.] 

1.  {Greek  &  Roman  Ant.)  A  staff  twined 
round  with  ivy  and  vine-shoots,  borne  by  Bac- 
chus and  the  Bacchantes.  Andrews. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  very  compact  panicle,  the  middle 
branches  of  which  are  longer  than  those  near 
the  apex  or  near  the  base,  as  the  cluster  of 
flowers  of  Syringa.  Lindley. 

Tr-ltS-A-NU'RAN,  re.  [Gr.  Obnavos,  a  tassel,  and 
oiipd,  a  tail.]  {Ent.)  One  of  an  order  of  amet- 
abolian  insects,  comprehending  those  in  which 
the  abdomen  is  terminated  by  filaments,  or  by 
a  forked  tail,  adapted  for  leaping.  Owen. 

THY-SELF'  (tfii-self),  pron.  reciprocal.  Thou  or 
thee,  with  emphasis  ;  —  used  both  in  the  nomi- 
native case  and  the  objective  case. 

These  goods  thyself  can  on  thyself  bestow.  Dryden. 

TI'AR,  «.     A  tiara.     "  A  golden  tiar."       Milton. 

TI-A'EA,  or  tI-Ar'A  [tl-a'r?,  W.  J.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wr. 


Wb.;  tJ-i'rj,  P.;  ti-a'rj,  Ja.'\,  11,.    [Gr.  ndpn; 
L.,  It.,  §  Sp.  tiara  ;  Fr.  tiare.'] 

1.  {Ant.)  A  hat  with  a  large,  high  crown, 
such  as  was  worn  by  the  north-western  Asiatics. 

From  a  very  remote  period  down  to  the  present  day,  tha 
tiara  of  the  King  of  Persia  has  been  commonly  adorned  with 
gold  andjewellery.  W.  iSmith. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  round,  high  cap  or  mitre,  en- 
compassed by  a  triple  coronet,  being  the  badge 
of  the  pope's  civil  dignity  as  a  temporal  prince, 
as  distinguished  from  his  ecclesiastical  rank 
represented  by  the  keys.  Eden. 

j^'  "  The  ancient  tiara  was  a  round,  high  cap. 
John  XIII.  first  encompassed  it  witli  a  crown  ;  Boni- 
face VIII.  added  a  second  crown ;  and  Benedict  XIII. 
atliird."    Hook. 

TI-Ar'AJD  (ti-ir'?d),  u..  Furnished  or  adorned 
with  a  tiara.  Milman. 

TIB'-cAt,  ™.    A  female  cat.  [Local.]    HaMweU. 

TIB'I-A,m.  [L.]  1.  (^ref.)  A  pipe ;  —  the  com- 
monest musical  instrument  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  largest  bone  of  the  leg;  a 
long,  irregular,  and  triangular  bone,  situate  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  fibula.  Dunglison. 

TIB'I-AL,  a.  [L.  tibialis ;  tibia,  the  shin-bone,  a 
pipe  or  flute.J 

1.  Relating  to  the  tibia,  or  the  leg.  Dunglison, 

2.  Of,  or  resembling,  a  pipe  or  flute.     Roget. 
TJ-Biy'I-NATE,  V.  a.     [L.  tibicino  ;  tibia,  a  pipe, 

and  cano,  to  sing.]     To  play  on  a  pipe.    Clarke, 

TIB'I-O-TAR'SAL,  a.  {Med.)  Pertaining  to  the 
tibia  and  to  the  tarsus.  Dunglison. 

TIC,  re.  [Fr.]  {Med.)  A  local  and  habitual  con- 
vulsive motion  of  certain  muscles,  especially  of 
some  of  those  of  the  face ;  twitching ;  vellica- 
tion.  Dunglistyn, 

TI-  cAl',  re.  1.  A  Chinese  weight  equal  to  about 
4i^  ounces  :  —  a  Chinese  money  of  account, 
valued  at  6s.  8d.  ($1.61).  Simmonds. 

2.  A  Siamese  coin  valued  at  about  2s.  6d. 
sterling  ($0,605)  :  —  a  Siamese  weight  equal  to 
236  grains  troy.  Simmonds. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX  {mi'i6-K-ro').  [Fr.]  {Med.) 
A  disease  characterized  by  acute,  lancinating 
pains,  returning  at  intervals,  and  by  twinges  in 
certain  parts  of  the  face,  producing  convulsive 
twitches  in  the  corresponding  muscles;  facial 
neuralgia.  Dunglison. 

t  TICE,  V.  u.    To  allure  ;  to  entice.     Beau.  §  Fl, 

t  TICE'M^NT,  re.     Enticement.  Huloet. 

TICH'pR-RHINE,  n.  [Gr.  7-rt;^of,  a  wall,  and  pis, 
piv6s,  a  nose.]  {Pal.)  A  fossil  species  of  rhi- 
noceros {Rhinoceros  tichorrinus)  ;  —  so  called 
on  account  of  the  middle  vertical  bony  septum 
or  wall  which  supports  the  nose.  Brande. 

TICK,  re.  [Probably  contracted  from  ticket.  John- 
son. —  Probably  from  tacJc,  to  fasten.  Richard- 
son.']   Trust;  credit. — ^ See  Ticket. 

Play  on  tick,  and  lose  the  Indies.  Dryden. 

Whoever  needs  any  thing  else  must  go  on  tick.        Locke. 
TICK,  re.     [It.  zecca  ;  Fr.  tique.  —  Ger.  zeke.] 

1.  {Zoiil.)  A  minute  parasitic  insect,  having 
the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  sucker. 

je®=  The  true  ticks  (Ixoflidis)  fasten  upon  dogs,  cows, 
horses,  and  other  quadrupeds,  burying  their  suckers  so 
deep  in  the  skin  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detach 
them  without  tearing  away  the  skin  also.  The  plant 
ticks  (Bdellidic)  live  parasitic  upon  plants,  and  the 
water  ticlts  (Hydrachnida;)  upon  the  bodies  of  other 
aquatic  insects.  The  harvest  tides  are  the  LeptiAc, 
one  species  of  which  (Leptus  autumnalis)  is  well 
known  as  the  harvest-bug.  The  insect  {Sarcoptes 
galei)  which  produces  the  itch  is  al.,o  a  lick.     Baird. 

2.  The  case  in  which  the  feathers,  or  other 
materials  of  a  bed,  are  enclosed ;  ticken.  Johnson. 

3.  A  small  noise  like  that  of  a  clock  or  watch. 
The  leisurely  and  constant  tick  of  the  death-watch.    May. 

4.  A  name  given  to  field-beans  of  the  smaller 
sort;  a  tick-bean.  Loudon, 

5.  A  fabric  made  of  flax.  Simmonds. 

6.  An  old  rural  game  or  sport.  Drayton. 
TICK,  J),  n.     [i.  TICKED  ;  pp.  ticking,  ticked.] 

1.  To  run  on  score  ;  to  go  on  trust ;  to  trust. 
The  money  went  to  the  lawyers;  counsel  won't  tick. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  a  slight  noise,  as  clock. 

The  gliding  heavens  are  less  awf\il,  at  midnight,  than  the 
ticking  clock.  J.  Martineau. 

TICK,  V.  u.  To  note  or  distinguish  by  regular  vi- 
bration, as  a  watch  or  a  clock.  ToUet. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  1^6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ^,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 


TICK-BEAN 

TICK'— BEAN,  n.  A  small  horse-bean.  Simmonds. 
TICK'^N,  n.     Cloth  for  bed-ticks  ;  ticking ;  tick. 

Dimities,  tickens,  cheeks,  and  the  tike  stuff.         Outhrie. 

TICK'^T,  n._  [Fr.  etiquette,  "a  little  note,  bre- 
Tiate,  or  bill,  —  especially  such  a  one  as  is  stuck, 
[i.  e.  tacked]  upon  the  gate  of  a  court,  signify- 
ing the  seizure,  &c.,  of  an  inheritance  by  order 
of  justice."  Cotffrave.  —  See  Tick.] 

1.  t  A  notice  ;  a  bill  posted  up. 

He  constantly  read  his  lectures  twice  a  week  for  above  for- 
ty yeara,  eiving  notice  of  the  time  to  hia  auditors  in  a  ticket 
on  the  school-doorfl.  Fuller. 

2.  t  A  tradesman's  bill. 

No  matter  whether,  in  landing,  you  have  money  or  no; 
you  may  swim  in  twenty  of  their  boata  over  the  river  upon 
ticket.  Decker. 

fl®=-  Hence  taking  things  to  be  put  into  a  bill,  was 
taking  them,  on  ticket,  since  corrupted  into  tick.  JV'ares. 

3.  A  token  of  a  right  or  debt,  contained  in 
general  on  a  card  or  slip  of  paper  ;  a  marked 
card  or  slip  of  paper  given  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  goods  deposited  or  pledged,  or  as  a  cer- 
tificate of  right  of  entry  to  a  place  of  public 
amusement,  or  to  travel  on  a  railway,  or  in  a 
steamboat,  &c.,  or  bearing  some  number  in  a 
lottery. 

In  a  lottery  with  one  prize,  a  single  ticket  is  only  enriched, 
and  the  rest  are  all  blanks.  Collier. 

Ticket  of  leave,  a  license  or  permit  given  to  a  con- 
vict or  prisoner  of  the  crown  to  be  at  large  and  labor 
for  himself.     [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

TICK'^T,  v.  a.  [z.  TICKETED  ;  pp.  TICKETING, 
TICKETED.] 

1.  To  distinguish  by  a  ticket.  Bentley. 

2.  To  attach  a  ticket  to.  Clarke. 

3.  To  pass  or  furnish  with  a  ticket;  as,  "  To 
ticket  passengers  on  a  railway."     [Colloquial.] 

TiCK'^lT-DAY,  n.  The  day  before  the  settling 
or  pay-day  on  the  stock-exchange,  when  the 
names  of  actual  purchasers  are  rendered  in  by 
one  stock-broker  to  another.  [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

TiCK'5T-rNG,  n.     1.  Act  of  one  who  tickets. 
2.    {Mining.)    A  weekly   sale   of    ore;  —  so 
called  from  the  written  bids  or  tickets  used  in 
conducting  the  sales.  Watson. 

TSck'^T-POR'T^R,  n.  A  licensed  porter  of  the 
city  of  London.  Simmonds. 

TICK'ING,  n.  Cloth  for  bed-ticks  ;  ticken ;  tick. 
"  Striped  linens  or  tickings."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

TiCK'LE  (tlk'kl),  v.  a.  [L.  tltillo.  —  A.  S.  tinclan, 
to  tickle.  Skimier.  —  "A  dim.  from  to  touch, 
by  an  attenuation  of  the  vowel,  like  sip  from  sup, 
click  from  clack,  tip  from  top.  The  interchange 
of  ch  and  k  is  common  in  the  language."  Bar- 
clay. —  Perhaps  dim.  of  tick.    Hichardson.]    [i. 

TICKLED  ;  pp.  TICKLING,  TICKLED.] 

1.  To  touch  lightly,  and  thus  affect  with  a 
peculiar  thrilling  sensation  which  commonly 
causes  laughter,  and,  if  too  long  protracted,  a 
state  of  general  spasm  ;  to  titillate. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  body  where  we  are  easier  tickled 
than  others;  for  example,  the  sole  of  the  feet.  Dunglison. 

2.  To  affect  with  slight  sensations  of  a  pleas- 
urable kind,  but  not  to  gratify  with  full  enjoy- 
ment ;  to  please  by  slight  gratifications. 

The  common  nature  of  men  disposeth  them  to  be  credu- 
lous, when  they  are  commended  .  . .  ;  every  car  ia  tickled  with 
this  Bweet  music  of  applause.  Barrow. 

Their  reading,  like  their  diet,  may  be  light,  and  more 
adapted  to  tickle  a  sickly  palate  than  to  afford  solid  and  sub- 
stantial nourishment.  *  Knux. 

3.  To  take  or  move  by  touching  lightly,    [r.] 

To  save  hia  own  bacon,  took  puaa'a  two  foots, 

And  BO  out  o'  th'  embers  he  tickled  his  nuts.  Bj/rom. 

TICK'LE,  V.  n.     1.  To  feel  pleasure  or  titillation. 

He  with  secret  joy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  ayery  vein.  Spenaer. 

2.  To  excite  or  cause  titillation. 

A  feather  or  a  rush  drawn  along  the  lip  or  cheek  doth 
tickle,  whereas  a  thing  more  obtuae  .  .  .  doth  not.  Bacon. 

f  TICK'LE,  a.  Tottering  ;  easily  overthrown  ;  un- 
fixed ;  unstable  ;  ticklish.  Chaucer. 

TICK'LE— BRAIN,  n.     One  who  tickles.         Shak. 

TICK'LpN-BURG,  n.  A  sort  of  coarse  mixed 
linen  stuff.  Barker. 

f  TICK'LE-NESS,  7t.   Unsteadiness  ;  ticklishness. 

Hoard  hath  hate ;  and  climbing,  fickleness.         Chaucer. 

TICK'LJIR,  «.     1.  One  who  tickles.  Scott. 

2.  A  name  among  merchants  and  bankers  for 

a  book  in  which  a  register  of  notes  or  debts  is 

kept  for  reference.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

TICK'LING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  tickles,  or 
the  sensation  produced  by  tickling  ;  titillation. 


3  D^R,  }  1).  a.     To   use   or  rear   tenderly ;    to 
5'DLE,  )  fondle.     [Local.]  Johr. 
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TICK'LISH,  a.  1.  Sensible  to  titillation ;  easily 
tickled  or  affected  by  tickling. 

We  see  also  that  the  palm  of  the  hand,  though  it  hath  as 
thin  a  skin  as  the  other  parte  mentioned,  yet  la  not  tickliah 
because  it  ia  accustomed  to  be  touched.  Bacon. 

2.  Easy  to  be  overthrown ;  tottering ;  un- 
steady; uncertain.  Woodward. 

3.  Difficult;  nice;  hazardous;  critical.  "In 
these  ticklish  times."  Swift. 

TICK'LJSH-LY,  ad.    In  a  ticklish  manner.  Scott. 

TICK'LISH-NESS,  «.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  ticklish.  Paley. 

TICK'SJEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  plants 
of  the  genus  Corispermum,  and  the  genus 
Coreopsis.  Loudon.     Gray. 

THckseed  sunflower,  (Bot.)  a  smooth-branched  herb, 
having  golden-yellow,  showy  rays  ;  Coreopsis  tricko- 
sperma.  Gray. 

TICK'— tAck,  n.  ["A  reduplication  imitating 
the  noise  of  two  vibrations."     Smart.l 

1.  A  small  noise,  like  that  of  a  clock.    Smart. 

2.  A  game  ;  trick-track.  Milton. 
TICK'-TAck,    ad.    Like    the    movement    of    a 

watch  or  clock.  Ash. 

TID,  a.  [A.  S.  tyddr.l  Tender ;  soft,  [r.]  Bailey. 
TI'DAL,  a.     Pertaining  to,  or   like,  the  tides ; 

flowing  and  ebbing  periodically.     [Modern,] 

Perhaps  no  greater  gain  has  recently  been  obtained  than 
that  distmct  separation  of  the  lunar  and  solar  tidal  effects 
which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Haughton.  A'ic/tol. 

And  India's  myatics  sane  aright 
Of  the  One  Life  pervading  all, 
One  Being's  tidal  rise  and  fall, 
In  eoul  and  form,  in  sound  and  sight 
Eternal  outflow  and  recall.  WJiitfier. 

Tidal  basin,  a  basin  or  dock  that  is  filled  upon  the 
rising  of  the  tide.  Simmonds. 

TID'BIT,  n.     [tid  and  bit.']     A  dainty ;  a  small, 

delicate  morsel ;  a  titbit.  Johnson. 

Syn.  — See  Dainty. 

TID 

TID'DLE,  S  fondle.     [Local.] 

TIDE,  n.  [A.  S.  tid,  tide,  time ;  tidan,  to  hap- 
pen; Frs.  ^Z(^,  time  ;  Ger.  ce^Y,  time,  tide  ;  Dan., 
Sw.,  §  Icel.  tid.  —  Slav,  zhas,  czas.  —  W.  dydd, 
a  dayj 

1.  Time  ;  season  ;  while.     [Obs.  or  poetical.] 

There  they  alight,  in  hope  theraaelves  to  hide 

From  the  fierce  heat,  and  rest  their  weary  limbs  a  tide. 

Spenser. 

2.  A  periodic,  alternate  rising  and  falling  of 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  caused  chiefly  by  the 
attraction  of  the  moon,  but  partly  by  that  of  the 
sun.  Herschel. 

j(i®=*The  moon  attracts  most  strongly  the  side  of 
the  earth  nearest  to  it,  and  thereby  draws  away  from 
the  centre,  or  heaps  up,  the  waters  in  the  parts  of  the 
earth  successively  turned  towards  it.  At  the  same 
time,  it  attracts  the  centre  of  the  earth  —  that  being 
nearer  —  more  strongly  than  it  does  the  opposite  or 
remotest  side  of  the  earth,  and  thus  draws  away  the 
centre  from  the  waters  on  that  side,  so  that  they  ap- 
parently recede  or  are  there  heaped  up.  The  waters 
being  thus  heaped  up  at  the  same  time  in  these  two 
opposite  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  waters  situated  half 
way  between  them  being  thus  necessarily  depressed, 
two  high  and  two  low  tvdes  occur  in  the  period  of  a 
little  more  than  one  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 
Tlie  sun  in  like  manner  tends  to  produce  tides ;  but 
the  difference  between  the  attractions  it  exerts  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth  being  much  less  because  of 
its  greater  distance,  its  power  to  produce  tides  is  only 
about  one  third  as  great  as  that  of  the  moon,  and  it 
merely  modifies  the  lunar  tides-,  without  producing  in- 
dependent ones  of  its  own.     Young. 

3.  Stream  ;  current ;  course. 

All  the  gold  which  Tagna  hides. 
And  pays  the  aea  iu  tributary  tides.  JDryden. 

4.  {Mining.)  Period  of  twelve  hours.  Clarke. 
jlHT  Tide  was  formerly  used  by  the  Puritans,  in 

composition,  instead  of  the  Roman  Catholic  word 
mass.  Thus,  for  Chxislmas,  HallowTTios,  Lammos.  they 
said  C\\x\RX-tidc,  Hallow-(ide,  'Ld.mh-tide.  Whitsun- 
tide  was  already  rightly  named  to  their  hands.  Jfarcs. 
.Serial  or  atmospheric  tides,  tides  in  the  atmosphere 
analogous  to  those  of  the  ocean,  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  Young.  —  Ebb  tide,  a  tide  wliich 
is  subsiding;  a  falling  tide.  —  Flood  tide,  a  t^de  which 
is  rising  ;  a  rising  tide.  —  JVcap  tides,  low  tides  oc- 
curring nearly  at  the  time  of  the  moon's  quadrature, 
the  sun's  action  then  counteracting  in  part  that  of 
the  moon  by  tending  to  depress  the  waters  where  that 
of  the  moon  tends  to  raise  them.  —  Spring  tides,  high 
tides  occurring  nearly  at  the  time  of  the  sun  and 
moon's  conjunction  or  opposition  —  that  is,  at  full 
moon  or  at  new  moon,  when  those  luminaries  com- 
bine to  raise  and  to  depress  the  waters  at  the  saaae 
places,     "       ■  ' 


Herschel. 


TIDY 

Tf  DE,  V.  a.    To  drive  by  the  tide  or  stream. 
Their  images,  the  relics  of  the  wreclc, 
Torn  from  the  nalted  poop,  are  tided  back 
By  the  wild  waves,  and  rudely  thiown  ashore,   vrytmi. 

TIDE,  V.  n.     1.  t  To  betide.  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

2.  To  pour  a  flood.  Phillips. 

To  tide  up  or  down  a  river  or  a  Iiarbor,  (JWij/t.)  to 

work  up  or  down  a  river  or  a  harbor  with  a  fair  tide, 

and  a  head  wind,  or  a  calm,  coming  to  anchor  when 

the  tide  turns.  Dana. 

TIDE'r^L,  a.    Seasonable.     [Local.]    Ealliwell. 

TIDE'-GATE,  «.    1.  A  passage  for  the  tide  into 

a  basin  or  dock.  Simmonds. 

2.   (Naat.)  A  place  in  which  the  tide  runs 

with  great  velocity.  Mar.  Diet. 

TIDE'-GAU(?E,  n.  An  instrument,  sometimes 
self-registering,  used  on  coasts  and  harbors  to 
ascertain  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  thus  in- 
dicating the  depth  of  water,  and  enabling  ships 
to  enter  tidal  harbors  at  the  proper  times.  Weale. 

a^lDE'LfSS,  M.    Having  no  tide.        De  la  Beche. 

TIDE'-LOCK,  n.  A  lock  situated  between  an 
entrance-basin  and  a  canal,  harbor,  or  river, 
and  forming  a  communication  between  them ; 
—  called  also  guard-loek.  Buchanan. 

TIDE'-MiLL,  n.  A  mill  put  in  operation  by  the 
alternate  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide.  P.  Cyc. 

TIDE'— RIPS,  n.  pi.  An  agitation  or  commotion 
of  the  water  of  the  ocean,  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  a  conflict  of  tides  or  of  other  powerful 
currents.  Maury. 

4I®=  Tide-rips  are  usually  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  equatorial  calms.  They  sometimes  move 
along  with  a  roaring  noise ;  and  the  inexperienced 
navigator  always  expects  to  find  his  vessel  drifted  by 
them  a  long  way  out  of  his  course  ;  but  when  he 
comes  to  cast  up  his  reckoning  the  next  day  at  noon, 
he  remarks  with  surprise  that  no  current  has  been 
felt.    Lieut.  Maury. 

TIDE'-RODE,  n.  {Kaut.)  The  situation  of  a  ves- 
sel at  anchor,  whe.n  she  swings  by  the  force  of 
the  tide ;  —  opposed  to  zoind-rode.  Dana. 

TIDE§'-MAN  (tidz'miin),  n. ;  pi.  tIde^'-men.  A 
custom-house  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  remain 
on  board  a  merchant-vessel  until  the  cargo  is 
discharged.  Mar.  Diet. 

TIDB'-TA-BLE,  n.  A  table  showing  the  time  of 
high  water  at  sundry  places  for  each  day.  Crabb. 

TiDE'-WAIT-?R,  n.  An  officer  who  watches 
the  landing  of  goods,  in  order  to  secure  the 
payment  of  duties  upon  them,  at  the  custom- 
house. Swift. 

TIDE'-WA-T^R,  n.  Water  alternately  elevated 
and  depressed  by  the  direct  action  of  the  moon 
and  sun.  P.  Cye. 

TIDE'— WAVE,  n.  An  immensely  broad  and  ex- 
cessively flat  wave  (not  a  circulating  current) 
which  follows,  or  endeavors  to  follow,  the  appar- 
ent motions  of  the  moon  or  of  the  sun.  Herschel. 

TIDE' WAY,  n.  That  part  of  a  river,  or  a  channel, 
in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.         Mar.  Diet. 

TIDE-WHEEL,  n.  A  water-wheel  with  float- 
boards  standing  radiantly  round  it,  or  having 
their  planes  passing  through  the  centre,  so  as  to 
be  applicable  to  tide-rivers,  where  the  current 
runs  alternately  in  opposite  directions  ;  under- 
shot-wheel; stream- wheel.     Lib.  Useful  Knoiol. 

TI'DJ-LY,  ad.    In  a  tidy  manner  ;  neatly  ;  readily. 

TI'DI-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 

tidy ;  neatness.  Johnson. 

TI'D!NG-LESS,a.  Destitute  of  tidings,  [k.]  Clarke. 

Tl'DING^,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  tidan,  to  happen ;  Dan. 
tidende,  news,  tidings  ;  Sw.  tidender.']  A  nar- 
rative or  account  of  things  that  have  happened, 
and  which  were  unknown  to  the  hearer  or  read- 
er ;  news;  intelligence.  Lukei.W. 
Syn.  —  See  News. 

TID-6L'0-9V,  n.  [Eng.  tide  and  Gr.  ).6yos,  a 
discourse.]  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  tides.  Wheivell. 

TI'DY",  a.  [From  tide.  —  Dut.  tijdii/,  timely  ; 
Dan.  ^  Sw.  tidiff.'] 

1. 1  In  good  time  ;  timely  ;  seasonably.  Tusser. 

2.  Dressed  with  fitness ;  clean  and  neat. 

Before  my  eyes  will  trip  the  tidy  lass.  Gay, 

3.  Being  in  good  order;  neat  and  well  ar- 
ranged ;  —  apphed  to  things.  Smart. 

TI'DY,  n.    A  piece  of  knit  work,  or  a  cloth,  to 
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throw  over  a  sofa,  an  arm-chair,  or  other  piece 
of  furniture  ;  a  crochet  cover.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  light  outer  garment  for  a  child ;  a  pina- 
fore, or  an  apron.  Hollowaij. 

3.  t  A  kind  of  singing  bird,  thought  to  be  the 
golden-crested  wren.  Drayton. 

Ti'DY,  V.  a.     To  render  tidy  or  neat.  Clarke. 

TIe    (ti),   r.  a.     [A.  S.   tia7iy  getian.']     \j.   tied, 

t  tight;  pp.  TYIXG.  TIED,  f  TIGHT.] 

1.  To  bind ;  to  fasten  with  a  cord  or  string. 

He  advised  him  to  tic  the  letter  to  the  thong  of  a  iavcUn, 
and  so  to  throw  it  into  his  camp.  Golding. 

2.  To  form  by  complicating  or  interlacing 
a,  cord  or  string.     "  Tie  this  knot."  Burnet. 

3.  To  hinder  ;  to  obstruct ;  —  with  up. 

You  have  my  promise;  and  my  hasty  word 

Restrains  my  tongue,  but  ties  not  itp  my  sword.   Waller. 

4.  To  oblige;  to  constrain;  to  restrict;  — 
sometimes  followed  by  down. 

The  mind  should,  by  several  rules,  be  tied  down  to  this  at 
first  uneasy  task;  use  will  give  it  facility.  Locke. 

5.  (Mus.)  To  join  by  a  curve  line  drawn  over 
two  or  more  notes  of  the  same  degree,  to  indi- 
cate that  they  are  to  be  performed  as  one 
sound.  Dwighi. 

TIE  (ti),  n.     1.  A  knot;  a  fastening.       Johnson. 

2.  Bond;  obligation.  "The  strongest  moral 
tie  which  CEin  be."  Seeker. 

3.  A  knot  of  hair.  "  "Well-swoln  ^i'es."  Young, 

4.  {Mus,)  A  curve  line  drawn  over  two  or 
more  notes  of  the  same  degree,  to  indicate  that 
they  are  to  be  performed  as  one  sound.  Dioigkt. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  or  metal  serving 
to  bind  two  bodies  together  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  separate  or  diverge.  Brande. 

6.  An  equal  division  of  votes,  on  two  opposite 
sides,  at  an  election  or  upon  a  motion. 

jfEg==  In  the  case  of  a  tie  at  an  election,  neither  can- 
didate is  elected.  Wlien  votes  are  given  on  any 
question  to  be  decided  by  a  deliberative  assembly, 
and  tlaere  is  a  tie,  the  question  is  lost.     Bouvicr. 

TIE'— BEAM,  n.  {Arch.)  A  beam  which  acts  as  a 
tie.  Weale. 

TIER  (ter),  n.     1.  A  row;  a  rank  ;  a  series. 

They  stow  one  tier  Tof  jars]  on  the  top  of  another  so  arti- 
ficially, that  we  could  hardly  do  tlie  like  without  breaking 
them.  Danijner. 

A  second  iT'er  [of  teeth]  being  originally  formed  beneath 
the  first.  PaUsy. 

2.  {N'aut.)  The  range  of  the  fakes  of  a  cable 
or  hawser: — the  place  in  a  hold  or  between 
decks  where  the  cables  are  stowed.  Dana. 

Ti'^R,  71.     1.  One  who  ties. 

2.  A  child's  apron  with  sleeves,  and  covering 

the  breast.  —  See  Tire.  AsA. 

II  TIERCE  (ters  or  tSrs)  [ters,  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 

Wr. ;  ters,  S.W.  F.'\,  n.  [Fr.  tierce  ;  tiers,  third.] 

1.  A  cask  containing  about  forty-two  gallons, 
or  the  third  part  of  a  pipe.  Dorset, 

The  tierce  is  used  for  oil,  and  more  especially  for  the  pack- 
ing of  salted  provisions  for  ships'  stores.  Simmonds. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  interval  of  a  third.         Moore. 

3.  (iJer.)  Afield  having  three  parts.     Brande. 

4.  {Fencing.)  A  thrust  delivered  at  the  out- 
side of  the  body  over  the  arm.  Mil,  Ency. 

5.  {Card-playing.)  Three  successive  cards  of 
the  same  suit.  Hoyle. 

II  TIER'C^L,  or  TIER'CpL,  n.  The  male  hawk  or 
goshawk,  so  called  from  being  commonly  a  third 
less  than  the  female; — written  also  tercel  and 
tassel.  Todd. 

II  TIERCE'L^T,  n.     [Fr.]     A  tiercel.       Ma%mder. 

It  TIERCE'-MA-JOR,  n.  A  sequence  of  the  three 
best  cards.  *  Hoyle. 

II  TIER'C^T,  «."  [Fr.  tercet.']  A  triplet ;  three 
lines  of  poetry  rhyming  together.  Johnson. 

TIE'-ROD,  n.  {Arch.)  A  rod  or  bar  of  metal  serv- 
ing as  a  tie.  Weale. 

TIERS-ET.^T  fte-Arz'a-ta').  «•  [T'r.]  In  France, 
the  third  estate  or  order;  the  commonalty,  in 
distinction  from  the  nobility  and  clergy.  Brande. 

TIE'- WIG,  n.    A  wig  tied  on  the  head.        Kiwx. 

TIFF,  n.     1.  [Perhaps   corrupted  from  tip,  i.  e. 

tipple.  Richardson.]    A  drink  ;  a  small  draught 

of  liquor.  Corbet. 

2.  Slight  anger;  a  pet;  a  miff.  Johnson. 

TIFF,  V.  n.     To  be  in  a  pet ;  to  quarrel,     [r.] 

She  tiffed  at  Tim,  she  ran  from  Ealpb.  W.  S.  Zander. 

TtFF,  V.  a.     To  dress  ;  to  deck.  Search. 

TJF'FA-NY,  n.     Gauzy  or  very  thin  silk.  Browne. 


TIF'FIN,  n.  [See  Tepf,  n.,  No.  1.]  A  slight  re- 
past, as  in  India  ;  a  luncheon.        C.  P,  Brown. 

TIF'PISH,  «.  Inclined  to  anger  ;  pettish.    Clarke, 

TIG,  ?i.     1.  A  play  in  which  children  try  to  touch 

each  other  last;  tag.  —  See  Tag.  Todd. 

2.  A  flat-bottomed  drinking-cup,  generally  with 

four  handles,  formerly  used  for  passing  round 

the  table  at  convivial  entertainments.    I'  airholt. 

TIQE  (tej),  n.  [Fr.]  {Areh.)  The  shaft  of  a  col- 
umn from  the  astragal  to  the  capital.       Bailey. 

T!-5^EL'LA,  n.    {Bot.)  Tigelle.  He7islow. 

TI-qELLE',  n.  [Fr.]  {Bot.)  The  part  of  the 
embryo  which  represents  the  primitive  stem  and 
bears  the  cotyledons  ;  caulicle  ;  radicle.    Gray. 

Ti'G^lR,  n.  [Gr.  n- 
■ypi5 ;  L.  tigris  ;  It., 
Sp.,  4r  Fr.  tig7'e. — 
"The  animal,  as 
well  as  the  river 
[Tigris],  are  said 
to  be  so  named 
from  their  swift- 
ness." Richardson.  Tiger. 
—  From  Per.  tir,  an  arrow.     Wm.  Smith.'] 

1.  (^Zoul.)  A  large  feline  animal  of  the  genus 
Tip-is,  of  which  there  is  but  one  species,  Ti- 
gris regaliSf  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia. 

it^  The  color  of  the  tiger  is  of  a  bright  orange- 
yellow  ground  j  the  face,  throat,  and  under  side  of 
tlie  belly  being  nearly  white  ;  the  whole  elegantly 
striped  with  a  series  of  transverse  black  bands  or  bars. 
He  has  no  uiane,  and  his  whole  frame,  though  less 
elevated  than  the  lion,  is  of  a  more  graceful  make. 
The  average  length  of  the  Bengal  tiger  is  about  eight 
feet,  and  it  stands  three  or  four  feet  high.    Baird. 

2.  A  boy  or  servant  in  livery.  Simmonds. 
TI'G^R-CAT,  n.    {Zold.)  An  animal  of  the  genus 

Leopardus,  allied  to  the  tiger.  Baird. 

Ti'SJ^R-FLoW^R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Tigridia,  hea.Ting  spotted  flowers.-Lowdlon. 

Tl'G^iR-FOOT  (-fut),  ?t.  {Bot.)  Tiger* s-foot. Smart. 

Ti'fJjpR-FOOT-J^D  (-fut'ed),  u.  Swift  and  light 
of  foot  as  a  tiger.  Shak. 

TI'G^R-Tne,  u.     Tigrish.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TI'G^R-iSH,  a.     Tigrish.  Clarke. 

TI'GgR— lIL-Y,  n.  A  common  name  of  Lilium 
tigrinwin,  or  tiger-spotted  lily.  Gray. 

TI'€ER-MOTH,  n.  {Ent.)  The  common  name 
of  nocturnal,  lepidopterous  insects,  of  the  fam- 
ily Arctiid^. 

jll@=- "  The  .^rc(2a  co/a,  or  common  tiger-moth,  is  a 
remarkably  beauti.ul  insect  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  in  the  expanse  of  the  fore  wings,  which 
are  of  a  rich  brown  color,  with  numerous  irregular 
epots,  and  streaks  of  cream-white  ;  the  hind  wings 
bright  red,  with  blue-black  spots."     Baird. 

TI'Ft^.R'§-FOOT  (-fut),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Spomeeay  and  also  of  Convolvulus.  Clarke. 

Tre^R-SHELL,  n.  {Cojich.)  The  red  voluta, 
with  large,  white  spots.  Smart. 

Ti'^e^^R-SPOT'T^D,  a.     Spotted  like  a  tiger. 

Tiger-spotted  Hly,  (Bot.)  a  species  of  lily  with  dark 
orange-colored, spotted  Rowers;  Lilium  tigHnum.  Wood. 

TI'G^IR-WOOD  (-wad),  n.  A  valuable  wood  for 
cabinet  work,  being  the  heart  of  a  tree  which 
grows  in  Guiana.  Simmonds. 

fTIGH  (ti),  n.  {Old  Records.)  A  close  or  enclo- 
sure ;  a  croft.  Bwrill, 

TIGHT  (tit),  a.  ["  Tight  is  tied,  ti'd,  tight,  A.  S. 
tian,  to  tie."  Toohe.  —  Tight  is  used  by  Spenser 
as  the  regular  past  part,  of  tie.  —  Dut.  digt\ 
Ger.  dieht\  Dan.  t(et',  Sw.  tat.  —  See  Tie.] 

1.  Close;  fast;  having  the  parts  closely  unit- 
ed ;  not  open,  chinky,  loose,  or  leaky. 

Some  tight  vessel  that  holds  out  against  wind  and  water. 

Bp.  Hall, 

Which  kept  my  closet  so  iiglit,  that  very  little  water  came 

in.  Swift. 

2.  Fitting  closely,  as  to  the  body  ;  close. 

Port  of  their  dress  consists  of  a  pair  oitighi  trousers.       Cook. 

3.  Tense ;  stretched  ;  taut ;  —  opposed  to  slack 
or  hose  ;  as,  "  A  tight  rope  "  ;  "A  tight  rein." 

4.  Free  from  fluttering  rags  or  fulness  of 
garments  ;  snugly  or  closely  dressed.     ' 

While  they  are  among  the  English,  they  wear  good  elotlies, 
and  delight  to  go  neat  and  tight,  Dampicr, 

5.  t Brisk;  handy;  active;  quick;  adroit. 

A  tifiht  maid,  ere  he  for  wine  can  ask, 

Guessey  his  meaning,  and  uncoils  the  flask.        Drvdev. 


6.  Parsimonious;  stingy;  hard,  [Provincial, 
Eng.,  and  colloquial,  U.  S.] 

t  TIGHT  (tit).     The  o\&pret.  of  tie.  Spenser. 

TIGHT,  V.  a.     To  make  tight ;  to  tighten.      Ash. 

TIGHT'EN  (ti'tn),  v.  a.  \i.  tightened;  pp. 
TIGHTENING,  TIGHTENED.]  To  make  tight  or 
tighter  ;  to  draw  closer  ;  to  straiten. 

Just  where  I  please,  with  tightened  rein, 

I  '11  urge  thee  round  the  dusty  plain.  Fawkes, 

TIGHT'JfiR  (tit'er),  n.     A  ribbon  or  string  used  to 

draw  clothes  more  closely  together,  Johnson, 
TIGHT'LY  {ili'le),  ad.  In  a  tight  manner ;  closely. 
TIGHT'N^SS  (tlt'nes)f  n.   The  quality  or  the  state 

of  being  tight.  .  Woodward, 

TIGHTS  (tits),  n,  pi.  Pantaloons  or  drawers  which 

fit  close  to  the  legs.     [Vulgar.]  Qu.  Rev. 

TI'GRpss,  n.  The  female  of  the  tiger.  Addison. 
TI'GRINE,   a.     Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,   a 

tiger  ;  ferocious ;  tigrish.  Blount. 

TI'GRISH,    a.     Pertaining  to,    or  resembling,   a 

tiger;  fierce;  tigrine  ;  tigerish.  Sidney. 

TIKE,  n.     1.  [Sw.  iikf  a  large  dog.]  A  dog ;  a  cur. 

"  Bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail."  Shak. 

2.  A  clown  ;  a  vulgar  person.  IJC.  Cary. 

3.  (Ent.)  t  A  tick. —See  Tick.  Bacon. 
TIL'BURGH  (ttl'biirg),  n.  A  tilbury.  Ed.  Ency. 
TII/BU-RY,   n.    A  two-wheeled,    open  pleasure 

carriage  ;  a  sort  of  chaise  without  a  top.  Adams. 
TILE,  n.  [A.  S.  tigel;  Dut.  tegel;  Ger.  ziegel; 
Dan.  tegl;  Sw.  tegel;  Icel.  tigul.  —  L.  tegulai 
tego,  to  cover  ;  It.  tegola ;  Sp.  teja  ;  Fr.  tuile.  — 
Pol.  eegla ;  Bohemian  cyhla.  —  !]^rom  the  L.  tego, 
to  cover.  Bosworth.]  A  thin  plate  of  baked  clay, 
for  roofing,  paving,  draining,  &c.  Milton. 

JSf^  7\les  are  of  three  classes,  viz.  paving  tiles^ 
roof  tile;i,  and  drain  tiles.  Paving  tiles  may  be  con- 
sidered_as  thin  bricks.  Roofing  tiles  are  either  flat  or 
so  curved  as  to  form  with  each  otlicr  a  water-tight 
joint.  Drain-tiles,  tiles  made  in  various  forms,  usu- 
ally cylinders  of  baked  clay,  or  flat  tiles  bent  in  the 
form  of  half  a  cylinder,  used  with  a  flat  tile  under- 
neath, fornnng  a  series  of  tunnels  for  draining  land. 
Tomlinson,     Davis. 

TILE,  V.  a.  \i.  TILED  ;  pp.  tiling,  TILED.]  To 
cover  with  tiles,  or  as  with  tiles.  Bacon. 

TILE'-DRAIN  (-dran),  ?i.  A  drain  of  tiles.  Ogilvie. 

TILE'-DRAIN,  v.  u.     To  drain  by  means  of  tiles. 

TILE'-KILN  (til'kir  n.  A  kiln  in  which  tiles  are 
burnt.  Tomlinson. 

TILE'— ORE,  n.  A  name  applied  to  an  ore  of  cop- 
per, of  a  brick-red  or  reddish-brown  color,  and 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  red  oxide  of  copper 
and  brpwn  oxide  of  iron,  in  variable  propor- 
tions. ■  Cleaveland. 

TIL'^R,  7b.     One  who  tiles.  Bacon. 

TIL'^R-Y,  n.  A  place  where  tiles  are  manufac- 
tured ;  a  tile-kiln.  Tomlinson. 

tIle'-STONE,  n.     1.  {Geol.)  A  name  applied  to 

the  uppermost  division  of  the  upper  Silurian 

rocks,  consisting  of  finely  laminated  reddish 

and  greenish  sandstones  and  shales.  Lyell. 

2.  A  tile.  Ralliwell. 

TILE'— TEA,  n.  A  kind  of  inferior  tea,  prepared 
in  China  b^  pressing  the  refuse  leaves  of  the 
tea-plant  into  flat  moulds.  Simmonds, 

TIL'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  covering  with  tiles. 

2.  Tiles  collectively.  Ciarke. 

3.  A  roof  covered  with  tiles.  Luke  v.  19. 
TILL,  n.     1.  A  money  drawer  ;  a  tiller.        Stcift. 

2.  Coarse,  obdurate  land.  Loudon. 

3.  {Geol.)  An  unstratified  deposit  of  mud, 
sand,  and  clay,  in  the  pliocene  formation,  al- 
most every  where  devoid  of  organic  remains, 
often  containing  numerous  fragments  of  rocks, 
—  some  angular  and  others  rounded,  — and  re- 
sulting from  icebergs  liquefying  in  tranquil  wa- 
ter, and  throwing  down  the  mud,  stones,  &c., 
with  which  they  are  laden.  Lyell. 

TILL,  prep.  [A.  S.  til,  tille;  Frs.  til\  Sw.tHl; 
Dan.  S;  Icel.  til,  to.  —  Compounded  of  /"o  and 
while;  i.  e.  time.   Tooke.] 

1.  To  the  time  of;  until. 

Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind,  releasing  knell.      Cowley, 

2.  fTo.     "Home  ^27/ Athens."  Chaucer. 
Till  T?ow,  to  the  present  time.  "  Pleasure  not  known 

till  voir.''^     Milton. —  Till  then,  to  that  time.     "  Tlio 
earth  till  then  was  desert."     Milton. 
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TILL,  conj.  or  ad.  To  the  time  when ;  to  the 
time  or  the  degree  that ;  until. 

The  notice  which  you  [Chesterfield]  have  been  pleased  to 
take  of  my  labors,  had  it  ueen  early,  had  been  kind;  but  it 
has  been  delayed  tUl  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it; 
till  I  am  solitary,  and  caaiiot  impart  it;  till  I  am  known,  and 
do  not  want  it.  Johiuoa. 

TILL,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  tilian\  Frs.  tela ;  Dut.  tehn^ 

\i.  TILLED  ;  pp.  TILLING,    TILLED.] 

1.  To  cultivate,  as  land,  by  any  means,  par- 
ticularly by  the  use  of  the  plough. 

There,  ricli  in  fortune's  gifts,  his  acres  tilled.  Pope. 

2.  f  To  procure  ;  to  prepare.         W.  Browne. 
TILL'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  tilled  or  ploughed  ; 

arable.     '*  Tillable  fields."  Carew. 

TILL' A^E,  n.  Act  of  tilling ;  culture  of  land,  par- 
ticularly by  the  plough;  husbandry;  cultivation. 

Incite  them  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  country.      Milton. 

That  there  was  tillage  Moses  intimates;  but . . .  what  sort 

of  tillage  that  was  is  not  expressed.  Woodward. 

Syn.  —  See  Cultivation. 
fTIL'LIJ-FAL-LV,      }  interj.    An  exclamation  of 
fTIL'L^-VAL-L^Y,  3  contempt;  pooh!        Shah. 

TIll'^R,  n.  1.  One  who  tills ;  a  husbandman  ;  a 
cultivator.     "Husbandry  of  the  tiller."    Carew. 

2.  A  money-drawer  ;  a  till.  Diyden. 

3.  t  A  steel  bow  or  cross-bow.       Beau.  ^  Fl. 

4.  A  young  timber-tree.     [Local.]       Evelyn. 

5.  A  shoot  or  stem  of  wheat,  &c.,  springing 
from  the  roots.  Farm.  Ency. 

6.  {Naut.)  The  bar  fixed  in  the  head  of  a  rud- 
der in  order  to  turn  it.  Dana. 

TIL'LIJR,  V.  n.  To  send  forth  stems  from  the 
roots,  as  a  culmiferous  plant.  Loudon. 

TIL'L^IR-ING,  n.  The  act  of  putting  forth  shoots 
from  the  roots,  as  of  a  plant.  Loudon. 

TIL'L^IR-ROPE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  which  con- 
nects the  tiller  with  the  wheel.  Mar.  Diet. 

■TIL'LTNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  tills  or  culti- 
vates the  soil;  tillage.  Fabyan. 

TIL'LY— SEED,  n.  A  small  tree,  common  in 
Southern  Asia,  the  seeds  of  which  afford  a  por- 
'tion  of  the  croton-oil  of  commerce;  Croton 
pavana.  Simmonds. 

t  TIL'MAN",  n.    A  tiller  of  the  soil.  Tusser. 

TIL'MVSj  n.  [Gr.  nP./^df  ;  tIUu},  to  pluck.]  {Med.) 
A  delirious  picking  of  the  bed-cloihes,  as  if  to 
seek  some  substance  ;  flocclUation.    Dunglison. 

TXLT,  n.     [A.  S.  teU;  Dut.  tent\  Ger.  zelt;  Dan. 

telt\  Syf.tdlt;  \cq\,  tialld.']     A  canvas  covering 

overhead,  as  a  tent,  or  the  covering  of  a  wagon ; 

—  a  small  canopy  over  the  stern-sheets  of  a  boat ; 

an  awning.  Gay.     Cooh. 

TILT,  V.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  an  awning.  Johnson, 
TILT,  V.  a.     [A,  S.  tealtian,  tealtHaUy  to  tilt.]     \i. 

TINTED  ;  pp.  TILTING,  TILTED.] 

1.  To  raise  and  point,  as  a  weapon. 

Sons  against  fathers  tilt  the  fatal  lance.  Philips. 

2.  To  point  or  thrust  a  weapon  at.  "He 
should  tilt  her."  Beau.  S^  Fl. 

3.  To  set  in  a  slanting  position,  as  a  barrel  so 
that  the  contents  may  run  out.  Johnson. 

4.  To  hammer  or  forge  with  a  tilt-hammer. 
"To  cut  a  tilted  bar  [of  steel]."         Tomlinson. 

Tilted  steel.     See  Steel.  ^ 

TILT,  V.  n.  1.  To  run  or  ride  in  t^lts  or  tourna- 
ments, and  thrust  with  a  lance.  Milton, 

2.  To  fight,  generally ;  to  rush,  as  in  combat. 

Satire's  my  weapon;  but  I'm  too  discreet 

To  run  a  muck  and  lilt  at  all  I  meet.  Pope. 

3.  To  rise  and  fall  with  the  waves. 

The  swift  Seet  tilting  o'er  the  surges  flew.  Pope. 

4.  To  lean  or  fall  on  one  side.  Grew. 
TILT,  n.     1.  A  thrust.     "  Whom  he  .  . .  put   to 

death  with  the  tilt  of  his  lance."  Addison. 

2.  An  encounter  between  armed  knights  in 
time  of  peace,  as  a  practice  of  arms. 

What  tilts  and  tourneys  at  the  feast  were  seen  1       Dryden. 

3.  Inclination  forward. 

A  vessel  is  a-tilt  when  it  is  so  inclined  that  the  liquor  may 
run  out.  Johnsmi. 

4.  A  tilting-hammer.  Tomlinson. 
TILT'— BOAT,  n.     A  boat  with  a  tilt  or  awning 

covering. 

Tide-boats,  till-^oats,  and  barges.  Bolinshed. 

TILT'^R,  n.     One  who  tilts.  Shak. 

TILTH,  n.     [A.  S.  tilt/i,  culture  ;  tilian,  to  till.] 


Icteria  viridia. 


1.  The  condition  of  land  after  being  tilled ; 
the  state  of  the  soil  as  to  tillage.    Farm,.  Ency. 

2.  Husbandry  ;  culture  ;  tillage.      Hackluyt. 

3.  Tilled  or  cultivated  ground;  tillage  land. 

O'er  the  rough  tilth  he  cast  his  eyes  around.        Fawkes. 
Look  where  full-eared  sheaves  of  rye 
Grow  wavy  on  the  tilth.  Philips. 

TILT'-PIAM-M^R,  n.  A  large  hammer,  worked 
by  machinery,  impelled  either  by  a  water-wheel 
or  a  steam-engine  ;  a  trip-hammer.         P.  Cyc. 

TILT'ING,  n.     1.  A  tilt.  _  Sidney. 

2.  The  operation  of  condensing  and  render- 
ing uniform  blistered  steel  by  subjecting  it  to 
the  blows  of  a  tilt-hammer.  Tomlinson. 

TILT'-MILL,  n.  A  mill  of  which  a  tilt-hammer 
forms  a  principal  part.  P.  Cyc. 

TILT'-YARD,  n.  A  yard  or  place  for  tilting,  or 
contending  in  tilts,  -  Spenser. 

TiM-4-Li'Jr.mij  n.  pi. 
{Ornith.)  A  sub-family 
of  dentirostral  birds,  of 
the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Turdidce ;  bab- 
blers. Gray. 

TIM'BAL,  n.  A  kettle- 
drum ;  a  tymbal.  Craig. 

TIM'BgR,  71.  [A.  S.  timber,  timber;  timbrian,  to 
build;  Old  Dut.  ti?nmer,  timber;  Frs.  tij/ibr,  a 
building  ;  Old  Ger.  zimb&r;  Ger.  zimmer  ;  Dan. 
tommer\  ^w.  tim^mer  \  lce\.  iimbr.'] 

1.  Wood  fit  for  building; — a  term  applied 
to  trees  both  before  and  after  they  are  felled, 
especially  to  the  oak,  pine,  ash,  elm,  walnut,  &c. 

Oaks  there  are  fair,  straight,  tall,  and  as  good  timber  as  any 
can  be,  and  also  great  store.  Maklwjt. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives.  Herbert, 

iCSr  "  Some  trees  may,  by  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, be  reckoned  timber  wliich  are  not  properly  so; 
as  beech,  birch,  cherry,  aspen,  willow,  whitethorn, 
holly,  blackthorn,  horsechestnut,  lime,  yew,  crab, 
and  horn-beam."    BurrilL 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  squared  or  sawed.^om«ns. 

3.  fThe  main  trunk  of  a  tree.  !Shak. 

4.  Material,  ironically,     [r.] 

Such  dispositions  are  the  very  errors  of  liuman  nature,  and 
yet  they  are  the  fittest  timber  to  make  politics  of.  Bacon. 

5.  {Ship-building.)  One  of  numerous  long 
pieces  of  wood  in  a  curved  form,  bending  out- 
ward, and  running  from  the  keel  up,  on  each 
side,  forming  the  ribs  of  a  vessel. 

The  keel,  stem,  stemposts,  and  tUiibers  form  a  vessel's  out- 
er frame.  Dana. 

Timber  of  furs.  See  Timbre. —  Timbers  of  ermine , 
{Her.)     See  TiMBRE. 

TXM'B^R,    v.  a.      [i.   TIMBERED;  pp.  TIMBERING, 

TIMBERED.]     To  fumish  with  beams  or  timber ; 

to  support,  as  by  timbers.  Sylvester. 

fTIM'BeR,  V.  7t.     To  light  on  a  tree.  V Estrange. 

TIM'B^RED    (tim'berd),    a.      1.    Furnished   with 

timber.     "  A  low  timbered  house."       Dampier. 
2.  t Built;  formed;   contrived;  made. 

A  goodly  timbered  fellow.  Beau,  Sf  FL 

TIM'BJ^IR-HEAD,  n.    {Naut.)  The  end  of  a  ship's 

timber  that  comes  above  the  deck,  Dana. 

TIM'BJgR-ING.  n.     Timbers  collectively.         Ash. 
TIM'BjpR-LING,  n.     A  small  tree.  Bolloway. 

TIM'BJER-mArE,  n,     A  wooden  machine  which 

soldiers  ride  for  pimishment.  Johnson. 

TIM'BJPR— MAN,  n.     {Mining.)  A  man  employed 

in  placing  supports  of  timber  in  a  mine.  Watson. 

TIM'B^R-MER'CHANT,  n.  One  who  deals  in 
timber.  Ash. 

TIM'B^R-SCRIBE,  n.  A  metal  tool  or  pointed 
instrument  for  marking  logs,  &c.       SiTnmonds. 

TIM'B^R-SOW',  n.     A  worm  in  wood.         Bacon. 

TIM'B^R-TRADE,  n.     Traffic  in  timber.  Ash, 

TtM'B^R-TREE,  n.  ,  A  tree  yielding  timber. 

TIM'B^R-WORK  (-wUrk),  rt.  Work  formed  of 
timber.  Fairfax. 

TlM'BieiR^YXRD,  n.     A  yard  for  timber^    Clarke. 

TIM'BRE  (tim'ber),  n.  1.  {Her.)  The  crest  which, 
in  any  achievement,  stands  on  the  top  of  the 
helmet ;  —  written  also  timber.  Crabb. 

2.  A  legal  (quantity  of  small  skins,  usually 
forty  or  fifty  in  number,  packed  between  two 
boards  ;  —  written  also  timmer.  Simmonds. 


3.  (Mus.)  The  distinctive  quality  of  a  voice 
or  of  an  instrument.  Dwight. 

TIM'BR^L,  n.  [Sp.  tamboril,  a  tabor.  —  See  Ta- 
bor, and  Tambourine.]  {Mus.)  One  of  the 
names  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  drum,  an  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  brass  hoop  ovr-r  which 
was  stretched  a  parchment.  Ps.  cl.  4. 

For  her,  through  Egypt's  fruitful  clime  renowned. 
Let  weeping  Nilua  near  the  tinsel  sound.  Pope. 

tIm'BR5:LLED  (-breld),  a.  Sung  to  the  timbrel. 
*'  Timbrelled  anthems."  Milton. 

TIM-BU-RINE',  n.     See  Tambourine. 

TIME,  n.  [A.  S.  tima  ;  Dan.  time,  an  hour;  Sw. 
timme;  Ice\.  timi,  3.n  hour,  time.  —  Gael.  tim. 
—  L.  tempus  ;  It.  tempo ;  Sp.  tiempo ;  Fr.  temps."] 

1.  The  measure  of  duration  whose  parts  are 
marked  by  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
as  a  year,  a  month,  and  a  day,  and  by  the  arti- 
ficial divisions  or  aggregates  of  these ;  duration. 

One  of  the  commonest  errors  ia  to  rceard  time  as  an  agent. 
But  in  reality  1im<:  does  nothing,  and  is  nothing.  We  use  it 
as  a  compenUious  expression  iov  nil  those  causes  whicti  oper- 
ate slowly  and  imperceptibly:  but,  unless  some  positive  cause 
is  in  action,  no  change  takes  place  in  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years.  Bp.  Coplet'ton. 

The  most  obvious  division  of  time  is  into  present,  past, 

and  future.  Han-is, 

Time  is  the  greatest  innovator.  Bacon. 

2.  A  limited  portion  or  degree  of  duration; 
space  of  time  ;  interval ;  spell. 

Then  Daniel  went  in.  and  desired  of  the  king  that  ho 

would  give  him  time,  and  that  he  would  show  the  king  the 

interpretation.  £>an.  li.  16. 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun.  Pope. 

I  have  resolved  to  take  time,  and,  in  spite  of  all  misfor- 
tunes, to  write  yoij. ...  a  long  letter.  Swift. 

3.  That  portion  of  duration  allotted  to  man 
upon  earth  ;  the  present  life. 

Make  use  of  time,  as  thou  valuest  eternity.  Fuller. 

Dost  thou  love  life?    Then  waste  not  time,  for  time  is  tlie 

stult'  that  life  is  made  of.  Franklin. 

4.  The  proper  or  fit  season;  opportunity. 

They  were  cut  down  out  of  time.  Job  xxii.  IG. 

Time  is  lost  which  never  will  renew.  Drj/den. 

'T  is  time  1  should  inform  thee  further.  S/tak. 

5.  A  particular  period;  age;  era;  epoch; 
date. 

The  worst  on  me  must  light,  when  time  shall  be.      Milton. 

6.  The  period  of'childbirth  or  travail. 

I  blamed  her  for  walking  abroad  when  she  was  so  near 
her  time.  Addison. 

7.  The  state  of  things  during  a  particular 
season  ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural.  Dryde^i. 
They  were  conversing  on  the  badness  of  the  times.  Franklin. 

These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls.  T.  Paine. 

The  tima  is  out  of  joint:  O.  cursed  spite 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  rightl  ShaJc. 

8.  pi.  Repetitions  or  doublings. 

We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  as 
much  by  our  pride,  and  tour  times  as  much  by  our  folly. 

Franklin. 

9.  {Mus.)  The  measure  of  sounds,  in  regard 
to  their  continuance  or  duration-  Moore. 

Jlbsolute  time,  time  considered  in  itself,  and  without 
any  relation  tol)odies  or  tiieir  motions.  Hutton. —  .Ay- 
parent  solar  time  or  apparent  time,  time  reckoned  by  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  sun  ;  time  shown  by  an  accurate- 
ly adjusted  sun-dial.  See  Apparent. — Jlstronomical 
time,  mean  eolar  time  reckoned  from  noon  to  noon 
through  the  twenty-four  hours. — -3t  times,  at  inter- 
vals ;  occasionally  ;  now  and  then.  —  Equation  of  time, 
the  difference  between  mean  time  and  apparent  time. 
This  difference,  when  it  is  preatest,  is  about  sixteen 
minutes  and  a  quarter.  Apparent  time  and  mean  time 
agree  four  times  only  in  the  year,  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  otlier  being  in  advance.  Hcrschel.  Lard- 
ner.  —  In  time,  i  n  season  ;  seasonably  :  —  in  tlie  course 
or  process  of  duration.  —  J\Ieav  solar  time,  ox  meantime, 
time  wiiich  would  be  measured  by  the  motion  of  the 
sun,  if  its  increase  of  right  ascension  from  liour  to 
hour  were  uniform  ;  time  as  indicated  by  a  perfectly 
adjusted  cli)ck. —  Civil  time,  time  accommodated  to 
civil  uses,  and  distinpuished  into  years,  months,  days, 
&c.  Hutton.  —  Sidereal  time,  time  reckoned  by  tlie  diur- 
nal motion  of  the  stars,  or  of  the  first  point  of  Aries. 
—  Time  enough,  in  season  ;  sufficiently  soon  ;  in  time; 
seasonably. — To  ffo  or  run  against  time,  to  go  or  run, 
as  a  horse,  in  order  to  ascertain  tlie  shortest  time  in 
whicli  he  can  Travel  a  given  distance,  as  a  mile. 
Wilkes.  —To  kill  time,  to  beguile  the  time,  or  to  cause 
it  to  pass  pleasantly.  — To  lose  time,  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  any  conjuncture.  '*The  earl  lost 
no  time,  but  marched  day  and  night."  Clarendon. — 
To  go  too  slow,  as  a  clock  or  watch. —  Time  of  day, 
salutation  at  meeting,;  expression  of  good  wishes  ac- 
cording to  the  Time  of  day,  whether  morning  or  even- 
ing. Shak.  —  Time  of  memunj,  (^Enif.  Law.)  time  com- 
mencing from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
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Blackstone.  — True  time,  time  shown  by  a  good  clock  ; 
mean  time.  Hutton.  (Jlstron.)  Apparent  time  reck- 
oned from  the  moment  when  the  sun  is  on  the  merid- 
ian.    G.  P.  Bond. 

j8^"  The  expression,  '  time  wliereof  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,'  properly  refers 
to  the  period  anterior  to  the  reign  of  llicliard  I. 
[of  England]."    Burrill. 

Syn. —  Time  is  a  generic  and  indefinite  term,  used 
to  denote  the  largest  measure  of  duration,  or  a  mere 
point  of  duration.  Ancient  and  modern  times  ;  a-iong 
or  short  time ;  time  of  the  day ;  a  favorable  time  or 
opportunity;  seasoji  of  the  year;  the  present  or  past 
age  ;  tiie  Augustan  age ;  a  regular  period ;  period  of 
infancy  ;  a  short  interval ;  date  of  a  letter  or  treaty  ; 
the  Christian  era;  tlie  epoch  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. 

TIME,  V.  a.    [i.  TIMED  ;  pp.  timing,  timed.] 

1.  To  adapt  to  the  time  or  occasion ;  to  cause 
to  be  or  to  exist  at  a  proper  time. 

Therfi  ia  no  greater -wisdom  than  well  to  tinte  the  begin- 
nings and  onsets  of  things.  JSacon. 

2.  To  regulate  as  to  time. 

To  the  same  purpose  old  Epopeus  spoke, 

"Wlio  overlooked  the  oars  and  timed  the  stroke.    Addison. 

3.  To  measure  harmonically.  Shak. 
To  tivic  a  horse,  to  ascertain  tlie  time  in  whicli  a 

horse  travels  a  given  distance,  as  at  a  race.        Wilkes. 

TIME'— BALL,  n.  A  ball  made  to  drop,  as  at  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  from  the  summit  of  a 
pole,  by  means  of  an  electro-magnetic  appara- 
tus connected  with  an  astronomical  clock,  and 
at  an  hour  before  made  known,  in  order  to  indi- 
cate the  exact  time.  Nichol. 

TIME'-BAR-GAIN,  n,  A  contract  for  the  sale  or 
the  purchase  of  merchandise,  or  of  stock  in  tlie 
public  funds,  at  a  certain  time.  Simmonds. 

TrME'-B5-WAST':5D,  a.  Wasted  or  consumed 
by  time.    "  Titne-bewasted  M^t."  Shak. 

TIMi;'— BILL,  n.  A  time-table  of  the  arrivals  and 
departures  of  railway  trains,  omnibuses,  steam- 
ers, or  other  conveyances.  Simmonds. 

TIME'-BOOK  (-bufc),  n.  A  book  kept  by  a  per- 
son employing  laborers  or  workmen,  for  regis- 
tering the  days  and  parts  of  days  each  one  has 
worked,  and  the  kind  of  work  at  which  he  has 
been  employed.  Ogilvie. 

TIME'-JgN-DUR'fNG,  a.  Lasting  as  time.^otfjrm,^'. 

TIME'FUL,  «.  Seasonable  ;  timely,  [r.]  Raleigh. 

TIME'-HON-ORED  (-on-urd),  a.  Long  held  in 
honor.    '*  Each  time-honored  grove."       Mason. 

TIME'-KEEP-ipR,  n.     1,  One  who  times,  or  regu- 
lates as  to  time,  Simm,onds. 
2.  A  chronometer;  a  clock  or  watch  ;  a  time- 
piece. "  The  same  watch  or  time-keeper.^'  Cook. 

TIME'-KILL-ING,  a.  Suitable  for  killing  time, 
beguiling  time,  or  causing  time  to  pass  pleas- 
ingly ;  as,  "  Tim,e-killing  amusements.'* 

TIME'L^SS,  a,     L  Done  at  an  improper  time. 


Nor  fits  it  to  prolon"  the  heavenly  feast 
Timeless,  indecent,  out  retire  to  rest. 


Pope. 


2.  Done  or  occurring  before  the  proper  time  ; 
untimely  ;  immature.     "  Timeless  end."    Shak. 

3.  Endless;  unending;  everlasting,     [r.] 

To  timeless  night  and  ehaos,  whence  they  rose.       Young. 

TIME'LpsS-LY,  ad.   Unseasonably,  [r.]  Milton. 

TIME'LT-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  timely  ;   seasonableness.  Scott. 

f  TIME'LING,  n.     A  timeserver.  Baco7i. 

TIME'LY,  a.     1.  Seasonable ;  opportune;  early. 

And  show  my  duty  by  my  timely  care. 

2c  f  Keep  measure,  time,  or  tune. 

Can  tune  their  timely  voices  cunningly.  Spenser. 

TIME'LY,  ad.     Early ;  seasonably.  Prior. 

t  TIME'LY-HAP'PY,  tt.     Fortunate  in  the  event 
of  time."  "  Milton. 

t  TIME'LY-PART'^D,  «..    Parted  by  time.  Shak. 

TI'Mp-otJS,  a.  Timely;  seasonable,    [r.]     Gray. 

TI'M?-OUS-LY,  ad.     In  due  time.     Sir  W.  Scott, 

TIME'PIECE,  n.     A  chronometer;  a  clock  or  a 
watch ;  a  time-keeper.  Bond. 

TIME'PLEA^-^R,  n.    One  who  complies  with  pre- 
vailing opinions ;  a  timeserver. 

Timepleasers,  flatterers,  foea  to  nobleness.  Shak. 

TIME'-SANC'TIONED  (-sSngk'shund),    a.     Sanc- 
tioned by  time  ;'  as,  "  Time-sanctioned  custom." 
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TiME'SERV-?R,  n.  One  who  acts  conformably 
or  expediently  to  times  and  seasons ;  one  who 
observes  and  uses  times  and  seasons  to  suit 
purposes  good  or  ill;  —  now  generally  applied 
to  one  who  meanly  complies  with  the  times,  or 
who  observes  or  uses  the  times  to  suit  his  own 
selfish  purposes  ;  a  temporizer. 

He  is  a  good  timeserver  that  improves  the  present  for 

God's  glory  and  his  own  salvation.  Fuller. 

IHmeservers,  covetous,  illiterate  persecutors.  Milton. 

JS^  "  Tivieserver  was  used  two  hundred  years  ago 
quite  as  often  for  one  in  an  honorable,  as  in  a  dishon- 
orable sense,  serving  the  time."     TVench. 

Syn.  —  See  Timeservin&,  n. 

TIME'SERV-ING,  a.  Complying  with  the  times  ; 
temporizing;  servile. 

He  proved  a  timeserving  politician.  Hervey. 

TIME'SERV-ING,  n.  The  acting  conformably  or 
expediently  to  times  and  seasons ;  the  act  of 
using  the  times  to  suit  purposes  ;  — now,  usu- 
ally, timid  or  mean  compliance  with  the  times, 
with  prevailing  opinions  or  power ;  temporizing. 

There  be  four  kinds  of  timeserving',  first,  out  of  Christian 
discretion,  which  is  commendable.  Fuller. 

By  trimming  and  timeserving,  which  are  but  two  words 
for  the  same  thing.  South. 

Syn, —  Timeserving  and  temporizing  both  imply 
a  servile  or  unworthy  compliance  with  the  times. 
A  timeserver  is  the  more  active,  and  avows  opinions 
wlhcli  win  serve  his  purpose  ;  a  temporizer  is  the 
more  passive,  and  forbears  to  avow  opinions  that  are 
likely,  at  the  time,  to  injure  him. 

TIME'-TA-BLE,  n.  1.  A  table  or  register  of 
times,  as  of  the  times  of  high-water,  of  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  steamboats,  railway  cars, 
&c.  ;  a  time-bill.  '    Simmonds. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  representation  or  table  of  the 
several  notes,  and  their  relative  lengths  and  du- 
rations. Moore. 

TlME'-WAST-|NG,  a.     "Wasting  time.        Clarke. 

TIME'-WORN,  a.     Impaired  by  time.         Smith. 

TIM'JD,  a.  [L.  ti?nidus  ;  timeo,  to  fear;  It.  tSf  Sp. 
timido ;  Fr.  timide.']  Fearful ;  afraid ;  faint- 
hearted ;  timorous  ;  easily  frightened ;  cowardly. 

Poor  is  the  triumph  over  the  timid  hare.         Thoinson. 

Syn.  —  See  Fearful. 

TI-MID'I-TY,  n.  [L.  timiditas ',  It.  timidita ;  Fr. 
timidite.']  The  state  of  being  timid;  fear;  fear- 
fulness  ;  timorousness ;  want  of  courage. 

]^^  ^^  Timidity,  though  similar  [to  pusillanimity], 
is  not  so  reproachful  ;  tlie  term  is  chiefly  used  wliere 
there  is  some  apology,  from  sex,  tender  years,  or  fee- 
bleness of  frame."     Cogan. 

TIM'{D-LY,  ad.     In  a  timid  manner.  Clarke. 

TIM'JD-NESS,  n.     Timidity.  Clarke. 

t  TIM'I-DOUS,  a.     Timid ;  fearful.  Hudibras. 

TIM'JNG,  n.     Adaptation  to  the  time.  Sharp. 

TIM'JST,  n.     1.  {Mus.')  One  who  keeps  time  in 

playing  or  in  singing.  Warner. 

2.  A  timeserver.  Overhury. 

TIM'M^R,  n.  A  quantity  of  small  skins.  —  See 
Timbre,  No.  2.  Simmonds. 

TI-M6C'RA-CY,  n.  \Gy.  TiiiOKparia;  rt/i^/,  honor, 
and  Kparib),  to  rule.]  {Politics.)  A  form  of  gov- 
ernment, in  which  a  certain  amount  of  property 
is  requisite  as  a  qualification  for  office,  or  one 
which  is  a  kind  of  mean  between  an  aristocracy 
and  an  oligarchy.  Brande. 

TIM-0-NEER',  n.  [Fr.  timonier,  from  L.  temo,  a 
pole.]     {iSfaut.)  The  helmsman.  Mar.  Vict. 

TIM'OR-OUS,  a.      [L.  timor,  fear;  It.  timoroso  ; 
Sp.  temeroso;  Fr.  timor^.']     Full  of  fear;  fear- 
ful ;  easily  frightened ;  cowardly  ;  timid.  "  Tim- 
orous flock."  Milton. 
Syn.  — See  Fearful. 

TIM'OR-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  timorous  manner  ; 
fearfully ;  witli  much  fear  ;  timidly.  Locke. 

TIM'OR-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  tim- 
orous ;  fearfulness  ;  timidity.  Burton. 

TIM'OR-SOME,  a.     Timid;  timorous.    Jamieson. 
JS^  Used  in  Scotland  ;  provincial  in  England,  and 
colloquial  in  the  United  States. 

TIM'O-THY,  n.     {Bot.)  Timothy-grass.         Gray. 

TIM'0-THY-G_rAss,  n.  [From  Tmoi^A?/ Hanson, 
who  carried  it  to  England  from  America  about 
1780.    Loudon.l    {Bot.)   A  productive  kind  of 


TIM'-WHIS-K^Y, 

See  Whiskey. 
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grass,  very  valuable  for  hay  ;  Phleum  pratense ; 
—  called  also  in  England  Tneadow  cat's-tail 
grass,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
herds-grass.  Loudon. 

t  TI'MOUS,  «.    Timely ;  timeous.  Bacon. 

A  low,  heavy  chaise. — 
Sir  W.  Scott. 
TIM'P4-Jfb,  n. ;   pi.  TIMPANI.     [It.]     (Mus.)  A 
kettle-drum.  Warner. 

TIN,  n.  [A.  S  ,  Dut.,  Dan.,  §  Icel.  tin;  Ger. 
zinn;  Sw.  term;  Gael,  stavin;  W.  ystcm,;  Ir. 
Stan.  —  L.  stannum ;  stagnum,  a  piece  of  stand- 
ing water;  sto,  stuns,  to  stand;  It.  stagtw,  tin  ; 
Sp.  estano  ;  Fr.  etain.'] 

1.  A  soft,  malleable,  inelastic,  somewhat  duc- 
tile, white  metal,  with  a  lustre  resembling  that 
of  silver,  fusible  at  442°  Fahrenheit,  crystallized 
by  slowly  cooling  from  a  state  of  fusion,  burn- 
ing, if  highly  heated,  with  a  white  flame,  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  7.2,  forming,  with 
other  metals,  several  valuable  alloys,  and  con- 
stituting an  element  of  numerous  chemical  com- 
pounds. Turner.     Miller. 

2.  Popularly,  tinned  iron.  Waterman. 
TIN,  V.  a.     \i.  TINNED  ;  pp.  tinning,  tinned.] 

To  cover  or  overlay  with  tin.  Boyle. 

n.pl.  {Ornith.) 
A  family  of 
birds  of  the 
order  Gallinas, 
including  the 
sub-family  Ti- 
namiruB ;  tina- 
mous.      Gray. 

TIJV-ji-MI'JVJB, 


Tinamotis  elcgans. 


(Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of  birds  of  the 
order  GaUince  and  family  Tinamid(B.  Gray. 

TIN'A-MOU,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  family 
Tinamidm,  and  sub-family  TinmnincB.        Gray. 

TIN'A-MUS,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  South 
American  birds  resembling  the  partridge  of  Eu- 
rope, having  a  moderate-sized,  rather  slender, 
somewhat  lengthened  beak,  depressed  at  the 
base,  and  obtusely  rounded  at  the  point.  Baird. 

TiN'CAL  (Hng'ksil),  n.  (Min.)  A  brittle  crystal- 
line mineral  of  different  colors,  consisting  of 
boracic  acid,  soda,  and  water  ;  biborate  of  soda  ; 
borax  ;  pounxa.  Dana. 

TIN'CHELL,  ;  „_       [Gael.   timchioU,   a    circuit ; 

TiN'CHILL,  1  tiTnchiollan,  to  surround.  Jamie- 
son.']  A  circle  of  sportsmen  who,  by  surround- 
ing a  great  space,  and  gradually  contracting  the 
circle,  brought  great  numbers  of  deer  together. 
[Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

t  TiNCT  (tingkt),  V.  a.  [L.  tingo,  tinctiis.]  To 
stain ;  to  dye ;  to  imbue  ;  to  tinge.  Bacon. 

t  TINCT  (tingkt),  p.  a.  Colored  ;  stained.  Spensm: 

TINCT,  n.     Color  ;  stain  ;  tincture,    [r.]      Shak. 

TINC-TO'EI-AL,  a.  [L.  tinctorius.']  Relating  to 
tincture  or  dyeing  ;  coloring.  Ure. 

TINCT'URE  (tingkt'yur,  24,  82),  •«.  [L.  tinctnra  ; 
It.  Sj  Sp.  tintura;  Fr.  teinture.  —  See  Tinge.] 

1.  Color  or  stain  ;  shade  of  color. 

When  the  wool  has  taken  the  whole  tincture,  and  drank  in 
as  much  of  the  dye  as  it  can  receive.  Di-yden. 

2.  A  slight  taste  superadded  to  another  taste ; 

a  flavor ;  as,  "  A  tincture  of  lemon  in  food." 

A  new  cask  will  long  preserve  the  tincture  of  the  liquor 
with  which  it  is  first  impregnated.  Ti-am.  of  Horace. 

3.  Influencing  quality  superadded  to  any 
thing  ;  impression  ;  stamp. 

All  manners  take  a  tincture  f\-om  our  own.  Pope. 

4.  (Med.)  A  solution,  particularly  a  solution 
in  rectified  or  proof  spirit,  of  the  active  princi- 
ple of  a  substance,  generally  vegetable,  some- 
times saline  or  animal ;  —  so  called  from  its  al- 
ways being  more  or  less  colored.         Dunglison. 

5.  (Her.)  The  color  of  any  thing  in  coat- 
armor,  including  the  two  metals  or  and  argent, 
or  gold  and  silver,  anifurs.  Ogilvie. 

.Alcoholic  tincture,  a  tincture  in  which  alcohol  is  the 
solvent  emp]oyeA.  —  jlmmoniated  tincture,  a  tincture 
in  which  amnjonia  is  used  in  conjunction  with  alco- 
hol.—  Ethereal  tincture,  a  tincture  in  which  sulphuric 
ether  is  employed  as  a  solvent.  —  Ccnnpound  tincture, 
a  tincture  in  which  two  or  more  substances  are  sub- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y, 


short ; 


A,  ?>  !,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure  ;    fArE,  FAR,  pAsT,  FALL ;    HEIR,  HER ; 
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mitted  to  the  action  of  the  solvent.  —  Simple  tinctufCy 
a  tinctnre  in  which  only  one  substance  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  solvent.  Tomlinson. 

TIncT'URE  (tlngkt'yiir)i  '"■''■  [«'.  TINCTURED ; 
pp.  TINOTUKING,  TINCTURED.] 

1.  To  intbue  or  impregnate  with  some  color  ; 
to  give  a  hue  or  complexion  to ;  to  tinge. 

A  little  black  paint  will  iincture  and  spoil  twenty  gay 
colors.  tVatts. 

2.  To  imbue  with  some  taste  superadded  to 
another  taste  ;  to  flavor. 

3.  To  imbue,  as  the  mind ;  to  cause  to  imbibe 
or  receive  some  quality. 

Early  were  our  minds  tinctured  with  a  distinguishing  sense 

of  good  and  evil,  Attcrbuni- 

Melancholy  fancy  tinctured  with  religious  fears.     Scott. 

tTiND,  V.  a.  [Goth,  tandyan;  A.  S.  tendan; 
Dan.  ttende  ;  Siv.  tUiida.']  To  kindle  ;  to  set  on 
fire  ;  to  light ;  to  tine.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

TIN'DAL,  n.  A  boatswain's  mate;  a  marine  :  — 
an  attendant  on  an  army.    [India.]    Simmonds, 

TIN'DfE,  n.  [A.  S.  Ujnder,  tyndre,  tender ;  tynan, 
to  kindle.]  An  inflammable  substance  used  to 
catch  fire  or  to  be  ignited  by  sparks. 

German  tinder.     See  AMADOU.  Sinanonda. 

TIN'D^R-BOX,  ».     A  box  for  tinder.    Atterbury. 

TIN'D^R-LIKE,  a.  Like  tinder;  easy  to  fake 
fire  ;  inflammable  ;  very  combustible.         Shak. 

+  TINE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  tynan,  teonan.']  To  kindle ; 
to  set  on  fire  ;  to  light,  as  combustible  material. 

The  priest  with  holy  hands  was  seen  to  ri'ne 

The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine.      Dryden. 

t  TINE,  V.  n.     To  rage  ;  to  smart.  Spenser. 

TINE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  tynan.]  To  hedge  in ;  to  en- 
close ;  to  close.     [Local,  Eng.]  Broekett. 

TINE,  n.  [A.  S.  tindas,  the  teeth  of  harrows.] 
One  of  the  spikes,  teeth,  or  prongs,  usually 
made  of  iron,  of  harrows,  forks,  &c.  Mortimer. 

f  TINE,  n,  [A.  S.  ti'nterff,  tintreg.']  Torment ;  tor- 
ture ;  trouble;  distress.  ""WaiUm tine. "Spenser. 

TiJf'E-Jl,  n.    [L.  tinea,  a  gnawing  worm.] 

1."  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  small  lepidopterous  in- 
sects, one  species  of  which  {Tinea  vesfianelta) 
is  the  clothes  moth.  Harris. 

2.  {Med.)  Scald-head.  Dunglison. 

TINED  (tind),  a.   Having  a  tine  or  tines.  Holland. 

tTINE'MAN,  or  TIEN'MAN,  n.  {Old  Forest 
Law.')  A  petty  officer  of  the  forest  who  had  the 
care  of  vert  and  venison  by  night,  and  performed 
other  servile  duties.  Burrill. 

tTI'NeT,».  [A.  S.  <j/»to«,  to  close.]  Brushwood 
and  thorns  for  fencing  and  hedging.       Burrill. 

TIN'— FOIL,  n.  [Eng.  tin  and  L.  folium,  a  leaf.] 
Tin  reduced  to  a  thin  leaf.  Vre. 

TING,  V.  lb.    To  tinkle,     [e.]  Cotgrave. 

TING,  n.     A  sharp  sound,  as  of  a  bell.  Sherwood. 

TIJfO,  n.  The  room  in  a  Chinese  temple  contain- 
ing the  idol.  Ed.  JSncy. 

TIN^E  (tSnj),  V.  a.  [Grr.  Wyyaj ;  L.  tingo  ;  It.  ti- 
gnere ;  Sp.  tener ;  Fr.  tei?idre.  —  Ger.  tilnchen,  to 
whitewash.]       [t.     TINGED  ;     pp.    tingeing, 

TINGED.] 

1.  To  impregnate  with  a  color ;  to  imbue  with 
a  color  ;  to  stain  ;  to  tincture  ;  to  dye. 

Their  flesh,  moreover,  is  red  as  it  were  tinged  with  saffron, 
and  so  is  their  wool  aiter  the  same  manner.  Ilolinthed. 

2.  To  give  a  tang  or  taste  to.    C.  Richardson. 

3.  To  give  a  certain  quality  to  ;  to  imbue. 

His  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  tinged  by  a  certain 
extravagance  which  makes  them  particularly  his.      Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Color. 

TIN^E,  n.  1.  A  color  or  a  shade  of  color  ;  a 
stain  ;  a  tint ;  a  dye  ;  a  tincture. 

It  gives  boldness  and  grandeur  to  plains  and  fens,  tinge 
and  coloring  to  clays  and  fallows.  Faley. 

2.  A  superadded  taste,  quality,  or  substance ; 
a  flavor. 

TIN'^pNT,  a.  [L.  Ungo,  tingens,  to  tinge.] 
Having  the  power  to  tinge,     [e.] 

As  for  the  white  part,  it  appears  much  less  enriched  with 
the  tingent  property.  Boule. 

TIN'-GLAss,  n.    A  name  of  bismuth.  Tire. 

TIN'GLE  (ting'gl),  v.  n.     [L.  tinnio ;  It.  tintin- 


nire ;  Fr.  tinier.  —  Dut.  tintelen.  —  W.  iincian.] 
[i.  tingled  ;  pp.  tingling,  tingled.] 

1.  To  feel  a  tremulous,  jarring  sensation  in 
the  ears,  like  that  caused  by  the  ringing  of  met- 
al when  struck ;  to  tinkle. 

I  will  do  a  thin^  in  Israel  at  which  both  the  ears  of  cverj- 
one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle.  I  Sam.  ill.  11. 

2.  To  hate  a  sharp,  thrilling  sensation,  as  if 
pricked  with  the  points  of  needles. 

And  now,  't  is  even  too  true,  I  feel  a  pricking, 
A  pricking,  a  strange  pricking:  howitimj/fcsl  Beau.i(Fl. 
They  suck  pollution  through  their  tingling  veins.        Tickell. 

TIN'GLE,  n.    A  tingling ;  a  tinkle.     Armstrong. 

TIN'GLING  (ting'gling),  n.  1.  A  tremulous,  jar- 
ring sensation  in  the  ears,  like  that  caused  by 
the  ringing  of  metals  when  struck. 

Ten  times  at  least,  in  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra,  is  the  same 
word  dually  used  for  cymbals;  and  the  verb  of  this  root  is 
the  same  whereby  God  would  express  the  tingling  of  the 
ears.  Jlp.  Hall. 

2.  A  sharp,  thrilling  sensation.  Shak. 

TINK  (tingk,  82),  v.  n.  [Dut.  tintelen.  —W.  tin- 
cian.  —  See  Tingle.]  [i.  tinked;  pp.  tink- 
ING,  TINKED.]  To  make  a  sharp,  shrill  noise  ; 
to  tinkle.  CJiaucer. 

TINK,  M.    A  tinkle  ;  tingle.  Roget. 

TlNK'^R  (tlngk'er,  82),  n.  ["  From  tink,  because 
their  way  of  proclaiming  their  trade  is  to  beat  a 
kettle,  or  because  in  their  work  they  make  a  tink- 
ling noise."  Johnson."]  A  mender  of  old  brass 
or  metal  ware  ;  a  solderer  and  mender  of  old 
pots,  pans,  kettles,  &c.  Shak. 

TINK'^R,  V.  a.        \i.  TINKEEED  ;  pp.    TINKEEIXG, 

TINKERED.]     To  meud,  as  old  vessels  of  brass, 

or  metal  ware.  Ash. 

TINK'JR,  V.  n.      To  do  the  work  of  a  tinker  ;  to 

mend  old  brass  or  metal  ware. 
TINK'pR-ING,  «.     The  employment  or  work  of  a 

tinker.  Ash. 

TlN'KpR-LY,  a.   Like  a  tinker,  [e.]  HicJceringill. 
TIN'KLE   (ting'kl),  V.   n.      [The   same   word  as 

tingle,  by  the  change  of  g  into  k.    Richardson.] 

[l.  tinkled;  pp.  TINKLING,   TINKLED.] 

1.  To  emit  the  sound  of  small  bells  when 
rung ;  to  make  sharp,  short,  quick  sounds,  like 
metal  when  struck  ;  to  clink  ;  to  jingle. 

The  sprightly  horse 

Moves  to  the  music  of  his  tinkling  bells.        Dodsley. 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 

and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a 

tinkling  cymbal.  1  Cor.  xiii.  I. 

2.  To  feel  a  tremulous,  jarring  sensation  in 
■    the   ears,  like  that   caused  by  the  ringing  of 

metal  when  struck  ;  to  tremble  ;  to  tingle. 
A  sudden  horror  seized  his  giddy  headj 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  the  color  fled.  Dryden. 

TIN'KLE   (ting'kl),  V.   a.      To    cause   to    make 

slight,  sharp,   short   sounds,  like   metal  when 

struck ;  to  cause  to  clink  or  jingle. 

A  small  bell  in  his  hand  which  he  tinkleth.  Ray. 

tIN'KLE  (ting'kl),  n.     A  quick,  sharp  noise,  as 

of  a  small  bell ;  clink.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

TINK'L^R  (tingk'ler),  n.     One  who  mends  metal 

ware  ;  tinker.     [North  of  Eng.]  Broekett. 

TINK'LING   (tingk'ljng),  p.   a.     Emitting  slight, 

sharp,  short  sounds,  as  that  made  by  metal. 

TINK'LJNG  (tingk'ljng),  n.  The  act  of  emitting 
a  sound  like  that  produced  by  ringing  a  small 
bell  or  by  striking  on  metal ;  a  tinkle.  Udal. 
MetaUir.  tinkling,  (Med.)  a  particular  noise  heard  by 
the  stethoscope  when  applied  to  the  chest,  like  the 
sound  of  the  keys  of  a  musical  snuff-box;. —  a  pathog- 
nomonic symptom  of  a  communication  between  the 
bronchia  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Dunglison. 

TIN'-Lia-UpR  (-lik-ur),  n.  A  solution  used  by 
dyers,  prepared  by  digesting  tin  filings  in  hy- 
drochloric a:nd  nitric  acids,  and  adding-  a  small 
quantity  of  common  salt.  Simmonds. 

TIN'MAN,  n.;  pi.  TINMEN.  A  manufacturer  of 
tin;  or  of  tinned  iron  ;  a  dealer  in  tin.  Prior. 

TIN'-MOR-DANT,  «.  A  name  applied  to  several 
preparations  of  tin  used  as  mordants  in  dyeing 
and  calico-printing,  composing  salts  of  the  pro- 
toxide and  of  the  peroxide,  and  mixtures  of  the 
salts  of  both  oxides.  ParneU. 

TfNNED  (tind),  p.  a.     Covered  with  tin. 

t  tIn'N^N,  a,.    Made  of  tin ;  tin.  Sylvester. 

TIn'NJR,  re.  One  who  works  in  tin  or  in  a  tin 
mine.  Bacon. 


TIN'N!-ENT,  a.     [L.  tinnid,  tinniens,  to  tinkle.] 

Emitting  a  clear  sound,     [e.]  Todd. 

TIN'NjNG,  n.     Act  of  covering  with  tin.  Francis. 

TIN'NY",  a.   Pertaining  to,  or  having,  tin.  Drayton. 

t  tIn'-PEN-NV,  n.  [A.  S.  tyn,  ten,  tin,  ten, 
anApenig,  a  penny.]  {Saxon  Law.)  A  custom- 
ary tribute  paid  to  the  tithing-man  to  stfpport 
the  trouhle  and  charge  of  his  office.        Burrill. 

TIN'-PLATE,  m.  A  thin  sheet  of  iron  covered 
on  both  sides  with  tin  ;  wliite  iron.  lire. 

TIN;-PY-RI'TE§,  n.  {Min.)  An  opaque,  hrittle 
mineral,  of  metallic  lustre  and  various  colors, 
commonly  massive,  granular,  and  disseminated, 
and  consisting  of  sulphur,  tin,  copper,  and  iron  ; 
—  called  also  stannine,  and,  from  its  frequently 
resembling  bell-metal,  bell-metal  ore.        Dana. 

TIN'SpL,  n.    [Fr.  etincelle  (L.  scintilla),  a  spark.] 

1.  A  kind  of  shining  cloth,  —  particularly  a 
stuff  or  silk  inwrought  with  silver,  or  glittering 
spangles  of  silver.  Shak. 

Goodly  apparel  of  tinsel,  cloth  of  gold,  and  velvet.  Strj/pe. 

2.  Anything  sparkling  or  glittering, — par- 
ticularly any  thing  merely  sparkling  or  glitter- 
ing, showy  or  specious ;  any  thing  shining  with 
false  lustre,  or  showy  and  of  little  value. 

O  happy  peasant !     Ohunhajipybard! 

His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward!  Cowper. 

3.  A  kind  of  shining  metallic  plate.  Simmonds. 
TIN'S^L,    a.      Specious ;    showy ;  plausible ;  su- 
perficial.    "  Tinsel  aff'ections."  Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  that  tinseZ  splen- 
dor of  language  which  some  writers  continually  affect.  Slair. 

TIN'S^L,  V.  a.     U.  tinselled  ;  pp.  tinselling, 

TINSELLED.]     To  decorate  as  with  tinsel ;    to 

adorn  with  something  gaudy,  but  of  httle  value. 

The  glare  of  puerile  declamation  that  tinsels  over  the  trite 

essays  of  the  other.  Warbwtmt,. 

TIN'SMITH,  n.     A  worker  in  tin.  Simm,(mds. 

TIN'STONE,  n.     {Min.)  The  ore  of  tin.      Dana. 
TIN'-STUFF,  re.      {Mining.)  Tin  ore  ;    oxide  of 

tin.  Ansted. 

TINT,   n.     [L.  tingo,  tinctus,  to  tinge ;  It.  §  Sp. 

tiTita ;  Fr.  teiivte.] 

1.  A  tinge  ;  a  color  ;  a  dye  ;  a  slight  coloring 

distinct  from  the  principal  color;  a  shade. 

What  bright  enamel,  and  what  various  diesi 

What  lively  tmfs  delight  our  wondering  eyes !    SomervUle. 

2.  {Paint.)  Any  degree  of  intensity  and 
strength  of  color  in  a  pigment,  which  is  modi- 
fied in  oil  colors  by  the  addition  of  a  white  pig- 
ment, and,  in  water  colors,  by  the  addition  of 
water  in  various  quantities,  Fairholt. 

Tint,  then,  is  any  unbroken  state  of  any  color  varying 
between  the  intensify  of  its  parent  color  and  the  purity  of 
white.  J.  B.  Pyne. 

TINT,  V.  a.        [i.  TINTED  ;  pp.  TINTING,  TINTED.] 

To  tinge ;  to  color  slightly.  Seward. 

t  TIN-TA-MAR',  n.  [Fr.  tintamarre.]  An  obstrep- 
erous or  disagreeable  noise  ;  a  hubbub.    Cotton. 

TIN'T^R-NELL,  re.     An  old  dance.         Halliwell. 

TIN-TIN-NAB-D-LA'TION,  n.  A  tinkling,  as  of 
bells,     [e.]     ■  ■  E.A.  Poe. 

TIN-TIN-NAB'y-LOtJS,    >  „.    pL.  tintinnabulum, 

TIN-T!N-NAB'U-LA-RY,  )  a  bell.]  Relating  to  a 
bell ;  sounding.  Colm-an.    De  Qmncey. 

TIJtr-TW-M-.aB'n-Lt/M,  n.  [L.,  fjrom  tinnio,  to 
jingle.]     A  bell*.  Wrn.  Smith. 

Beating  alternately  in  measured  time 

The  clockwork  tintinnabulum  of  rhyme.  Cowper. 

TIN'TO,  re.  [Sp.  tinto,  noting  deep-colored  wine.] 
A  red  Madeira  wine  wanting  the  high  aroma  of 
the  white  sorts,  and,  when  old,  resembling  taw- 
ny port.  Simmonds. 

TINT'— t66l,  n.  A  kind  of  graver,  having  its 
point  of  different  degrees  of  width,  to  exit  lines 
in  copper  or  wood  of  certain  breadths.  Fair?ioU. 

tIn'-wArb,  re.  A  term  popularly  applied  to 
utensils  made  of  tinned  iron.  Waterman. 

TIN'— WORM  (-wUrm),  n.   A  kind  of  insect.  Bailey. 

Tl'NY  [ti'ne,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wr. ;  tJn'- 
r\e,'Wb.],  a.  [From  teine.  Lye.  —  See  Teine.] 
Little ;  small ;  puny.    "A  little,  tiny  boy."  Shak. 

TIP,  re.     [Dut.  .Sr  Dan.  tip  ;  Sw.  tipp.  —  See  Top.] 
1.  Top  ;  end  ;  point ;  extremity. 
They  touch  the  beard  with  the  tip  of  their  tongue.  Bacon. 
Where  the  rainbow  in  the  horizon 
Doth  pitch  her  tips.  Browne. 
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2.  One  part  of  the  play  at  ninepins.  Dryden. 

3.  A  fee  ;  a  douceur.    [Local.]  Clarke. 

TIP,  V.  a.     \i.  TIPPED  ;  pp.  tipping,  tipped.] 

1.  To  cover  the  top  or  end  of;  to  top. 

We  '11  tip  thy  horns  with  gold.  i'/mfc. 

2.  To  Strike  lightly ;  to  tap. 

A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the  elbow.  Swift, 

3.  To  incline  upon  the  end;  to  calit ; — fre- 
quently followed  by  up.  Halloway. 

4.  To  give,  as  a  donation ;  to  hand;  as,  "  To 
tip  one  a  shilling."     [Cant  or  local.]    IlalliweU. 

To  tip  the  wink,  to  give  a  wink  as  a  sign.  Dryden. 
—  To  tip  over,  to  turn  the  tip  or  t(yp  over ;  to  turn 
completely  over.  Dickens.  —  To  tip  up,  to  raise  up 
one  end  of.  —  To  tip  off,  to  pour  out,  as  liquor,  by  turn- 
ing up  the  top  or  edge  of  the  vessel.     C.  Richardson. 

t!p,  v.  n.  1.  To  fall  or  drop  off;  to  die  ;— with 
off.     [Vulgar.]  Todd. 

2.  To  lean  ;  to  incline. 

To  tip  over,  to  turn  so  as  to  have  the  top  underneath. 
TIP'-CAT,  a.     A  boy's  game.  Halliwell. 

TIP'P^T,  n.  [A.  S.  tappet,  tippet.  —  Icel.  typpi, 
the  summit  of  a  thing,  "  the  tippet  being  worn 
on  the  shoulders."  Bosworth.  —  "  Tippet  takes 
its  name  from  Thibet,  where  valuable  furs  are 
produced."     Talbot.'] 

1.  Along,  narrow  garment  of  cloth  or  fur  worn 
about  the  neck,  usually  by  females. 

Their  long  tippets,  their  priest  caps.  Bale. 

2.  One  length  of  twisted  hair  or  gut  in  a  fish- 
ing line.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

3.  A  handful  of  straw  bound  together  at  one 
end  and  used  in  thatching.     [Scot.]    Jamieson. 

To  turn  tippet,  to  make  a  complete  change. 
Tou  must  turn  tippet. 
And  suddenly,  and  truly,  and  discreetly.    Beau,  fy  Ft. 

TjfP'PING^,  n.  pi.    Tops  for  ornaments.  Simmotids. 

TIP'PLE  (tip'pl),  V.  n.  [Dim.  of  tip.  Richardson.'] 
\i.  TIPPLED  ;  pp.  TIPPLING,  TIPPLED.]  To  take 
strong  drink  frequently  or  continuedly  ;  to  drink 
spirituous  liquor  habitually  or  to  excess. 

They  had  tippled  well  of  the  wine.  Jla^Muyt. 

TIP'PLE,  V.  a.  1.  To  drink,  as  strong  liquor,  fre- 
quently, in  luxury  or  excess. 


Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale. 


Philips. 

Loudon. 


2.  To  make  or  turn  over,  as  hay. 
TIP'PLE  (tip'pI),  n.  Drink;  liquor.  L' Estrange. 
TIP'PLED  (tip'pld),  a.  Tipsy  ;  drunk.  Dryden. 
TIP'PL^IR,  n.     One  who  tipples  ;  a  toper  ;  a  sot. 

Tipplers  , .  .  and  other  such  dissolute  people.  Harmar. 
TIP'PLJNG,  )t.  The  act  of  one  who  tipples.  Ash. 
TIP'PLJNG-HOUSE,  n.     A  public  drinking-house. 

Vagabonds  .  .  .  who  lurked  in  tippling-houses.     Camden. 

TiP'S5-LY,  ad.     In  a  tipsy  manner.       F.  Butler. 

TIP'STApp,  n.  1.  {Law.)  In  English  practice,  a 
ministerial  officer  who  attends  the  judges  while 
sitting  in  court,  and  at  their  chambers,  and  is 
particularly  charged  with  the  custody  of  prison- 
ers, or  persons  committed  to  prison ;  —  so  called 
•from  the  staff  "he  carries,  which  is  painted  or 
ornamented  at  the  extremity,  or,  according  to 
Cowell,  tipt  with  silver  :  —  in  the  United  States, 
an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  on  the  court 
and  serve  its  process.  Burrill.     Bouvier. 

2.  The  staff  carried  by  the  officer.         Bacon. 

tIP'SY,  It,.     Drunk ;  fuddled  ;  intoxicated.  Shak. 

tIp'TOE,  71.     The  end  of  the  toe. 

■Where  the  fond  ape,  himself  uprearing  high, 

Upon  his  tiptoes  stalketh  stately  by.  Spenser. 

To  be,  or  to  stand,  tiptoe,  on   tiptoe,  or  a-tiptoe,  to  be 

in  a  state  of  high  expectation.     "  Jocund  day  stands 

tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains'  tops."  Shak. 

tIp'— TOP,  71.  The  very  top  or  summit ;  the  high- 
est or  utmost  degree.  C.  Richardson. 

tIp'-T6p,  a.  The  highest ;  denoting  the  utmost 
degree,  excellence,  or  perfection.    [Colloquial.] 

If  you  love  operas,  there  will  be  the  most  splendid  in  Italy, 
four  tip-top  voices,  a  new  theatre.  Gray. 

Had  I  come  a  few  minutes  sooner,  I  might  have  heard  Gee 
Ho,  Dobbin,  sung  in  a  tip-top  manner.  Goldsmith. 

TIP  '  n-LA,  n.  [L.  tippula,  the  water-spider.] 
(Eiit.)  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  having  the 
body  and  legs  long  and  slender ;  daddy-long- 
legs ;  crane-fly.  Baird. 


tIp'U-LA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  insects  of  the  genus 
Tipula,  or 'crane-flies.  Wright. 

TJ-EADE'  [te-xW,  Sm. ;  te-rad',  R.  Wb.},  n.  [Fr., 
from  iirer  (L.  traho),  to  draw.]  A  long  strain 
of  invective  or  censure  ;  a  strain  or  series  of  vi- 
olent declamation.  Qu.  Rev. 

TIRJilLLEVR  (te-ri'il-yUr'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  French 
skirmishing  soldier,  often  put  in  front  of  the 
line,  to  annoy  the  enemy.  Smart. 

TIRE,  n.     [A.  S.  tier.  —  See  Tiek.] 

1.  A  rank ;  a  row ;  a  tier.  Arhuthwt. 

2.  Furniture  ;  apparatus  :  —  attire. 

They  show  their  whole  tire  of  leaves,  then  flowers.  Woodward. 

3.  [From  attire  or  tiara.]     A  head-dress. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  of  gold.  Spenser. 

4.  The  iron  hoop  or  band  which  binds  the 
fellies  of  a  wheel  closely  together.  Perry. 

TIee,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  teorian,  ateorian,  atorian, 
atiarian,  geteorian,  to  fail ;  Dut.  taren,  to  con- 
sume ;  Frs.  tera  ;  Ger.  zehren  ;  Dan.  tcere  ;  Sw. 
tdra.  —  Gr.  rtipui,  to  wear'  out,  to  distress;  L. 
tero.]  [i.  TIRED  ;  pp.  tiring,  tired.]  To  fa- 
tigue ;  to  make  weary  ;  to  weary ;  to  wear  out 
with  labor  ;  to  jade  ;  —  sometimes  with  out. 

Tired  with  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  past.  Dryden. 

Tired  out,  at  length  a  spreading  stream  he  spied.     Tickell. 

Syn.  —  See  Weaky. 
t  TIEE,  v.  a.     To  attire  ;  to  dress.  2  Kings  ix.  30. 

Women  (tre  themselves  with  gold  and  silk.         I'yndale. 

TIEE,  V.  n.  To  become  weary  or  fatigued ;  to 
fail  with  weariness  or  protracted  exertion. 


A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day; 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 


Shale. 


f  TIEE,  V.  n.  [From  A.  S.  teran,  to  tear,  to  lacer- 
ate, to  bite.  Richardson.  —  From  Fr.  tirer  (L. 
traho),  to  draw.     Nares.] 

1.  "To  pull  at  and  tear,  as  a  hawk  does  food ; 
to  feed  or  prey  upon  ;  —  commonly  with  07i. 

And,  like  an  empty  eagle. 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son.  Sliak. 

Ye  dregs  of  baseness,  vultures  among  men. 
That  tire  upon  the  hearts  of  generous  spirits.     Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

2.  To  be  eagerly  engaged. 

To  think  when  thou  shalt  be  disedged  by  her 

Whom  now  thou  tlre^  on.  Shak. 

TIEED  (tird),  p.  a.    Fatigued  ;  weary  ;  exhausted. 

TIRED'NgSS  (tird'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
tired  ;  weariness  ;  exhaustion.  Jiakewill. 

t  TIRE'LJNG,  a.     Tired;  wearied;  worn  out. 

Whiles  like  aiircitnffjadehelags  halfway.       Bp.  Hall. 

tTIRE'M^NT,  7».    Attire;  dress.  Brande. 

TIRE'-SMITH,  n.  One  who  makes  tires  and 
iron-work  for  coaches,  &c.  H.  B.  Com. 

TIRE'SOME  (tir'sijm),  a.  Causing  weariness,  fa- 
tigue,'or  tediousness;  wearisome;  tedious. 

Inculcating  precept  upon  precept  will  prove  tiresome  to 
the  reader.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Troublesome. 
TIRE'SOME-LY,  ad.    In  a  tiresome  manner;  wea- 
risomely ;  tediously.  Month.  Rev. 

TIRE'SOME-NEBS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  tire- 
some ;  wearisomeness  ;  tediousness.     Johnson. 

TIRE'— WOM-AN  (-wiim-),  n.  1.  A  milliner.  Locke. 
2.  A  dresser  in  a  theatre.  Simmo7ids. 

TIE'ING-HOUSB,  }  „.     The  dressing-room   of  a 
TIR'!NG-e66m,    )  theatre.  Shak. 

Ti'Rd,n.     [L.]     1.  A  soldier.  TVm.  Smith. 

2.  A  beginner  ;  a  novice ;  a  tyro.  Aiiisioorth. 

Ti-RO'NJ-AN,  a.  [Tiro,  the  freedman,  pupil,  and 
amanuensis  of  Cicero.]  Designatingno^es,which 
were  the  short-hand  of  the  Romans.       Brande. 

TIE'EA-LIE'EA,  n.  [Fr.  tire-lire.]  A  fanciful 
combination  of  sounds  intended  to  imitate  the 
note  of  the  lark.  Shak.     Tennysoti. 

t  tIr'EIT,  n.  Terror  ;  —  a  fanciful  word,  perhaps 
corrupted  from  terror.  Nares.  "In  these  ^tr- 
rits  and  frights."     Johnson. 

TKR'wIT,  re.     (Ornith.)  The  pewit.      Ainsworth. 

'TI§.  It  is  :  —  often  so  contracted  in  poetry.  Shak. 

TI^'JC,  re.  Consumption  ;  phthisis.  —  See  Phthi- 
sis. Johnson. 
TI§'J-CAL,  u..   Phthisical ;  consumptive.  Johnson. 
tI§'1CK-Y,  a.     Consumptive  ;  phthisical.      Scott. 


TI§'EI,  n.  [Heb.  "^"llBri,  from  a  root  which  de- 
notes to  begin.]  The  first  month  of  the  Hebrew 
civil  year,  and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  being  a  part  of  September  and  of  October, 
and  in  which  occurred  the  Festival  of  Atone- 
ment, and  that  of  Tabernacles.  Kitto. 

TISS'UE  (tish'u)  [tish'u,  S.  'W.  P.  Ja.  TVr.  ;  tls'- 
su,  R.  C],  n.    [Fr.  tissu,  from  L.  texo,  to  weave.] 

1.  Any  woven  stuff, — particularly  cloth  in- 
terwoven with  gold  or  silver  or  figured  colors. 

A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden  wire.  Dryden. 

Rich  tissue  furred  with  lamb-skins.  Sidney. 

2.  (Anat.)  Membranous  organization  of 
parts  ;  texture  ;  structure.  "  The  cellular  tis- 
sue "  ;  **  The  areolar  tissue.*'  Dunglison. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  solid  parts  of  plants  existing 
in  the  form  of  membranes  or  filaments,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  surround  cavities,  or  form  the 
walls  of  tubes  in  which  the  fluids  are  contained ; 
the  substance  of  which  all  the  elementary  or- 
gans of  plants  are  constructed.  Gray.  Lindl-ey. 

4.  A  connected  series  ;  a  combination.  "  A 
tissue  of  epigrams."  Addison. 

TISS'UE  (tjsh'u),  V.  a.  [i.  TISSl'ED  ;  pp.  tissu- 
ing, tissued'.]  To  form  into  a  tissue ;  to  in- 
terweave ;  to  variegate. 

Cloth  of  gold /isMierf  upon  blue.        ,  Bacon. 

TISS'UE— PA'PER,  re.  A  very  thin,  unsized  pa- 
per, for  wrapping  and  packing.  Simmonds. 

TIT,  n.    1.  A  small  horse.  Denham. 

2.  A  woman  ;  —  in  contempt. 

A  vast  virago  or  an  ugly  tit.  Burton. 

3.  A  titmouse,  or  tomtit.  Johnson. 
Tit  for  tat,  exact  retaliation  ;  a  fair  equivalent. 

If  she  praise  Phjedria's  person. 
Praise  you  the  girls';  so  give  her  tit  for  tat.         Colman. 

Tl'T.AN,  re.     [L.,  from  Gr.  ririu.] 

1.  (Myth.)  A  name  given  to  any  one  of  the 
six  sons  and  six  daughters  of  Uranus  and  Gsea. 
After  having  been  hurled  from  heaven  into 
nether  darkness  by  Jupiter,  they  were  assisted 
in  their  struggle  with  him  by  the  hundred- 
handed  giants.  IV.  Smith. 

2.  The  sun  ;  Sol.  Shak. 

The  warmth  of  Titan^s  tire.  Fairfax. 

TIT'A-NATE,   re.     (Chem.)   A   salt  composed  of 

of  titanic  acid  and  a  base.  Miller. 
Tj-TA'NI-AN,  a.     [Gr.  Tirdvioj.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a  Titan,  or  the 
Titans  ;  Titanic ;  gigantic.  Bryant. 

2.  Relating  to  titanium.  Ure. 

TI-TAN'!C,  a.      [Gr.  liraviKO;.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  the  Titans ; 
Titanian  ;  gigantic.  Liddell  ^  Scott. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  sun.     [r.]  Blount. 

3.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  titanium  and  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen.  Miller. 

TI-TA-NIF-5R-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  titanium  and  L. 
fero,  to  bear.]    Containing  titanium.         Dana. 

TI'TAN-ITE,  re.  (Mra.)  The  brown  or  black  va- 
riety of  sphene  ;  —  so  called  from  its  containing 
titanic  acid.  —  See  Sphene.  Dana. 

TI-TA-NIT'JO,  a.     Relating  to  titanium.  Brande. 

TI-'TA'NI-UM,  re.  A  metal  existing,  when  ob- 
tained pure,  in  the  state  of  a  dark-green, 
heavy,  amorphous  powder,  appearing,  under 
the  microscope,  as  a  cemented  mass,  having 
the  color  and  lustre  of  iron,  and  burning  with 
great  splendor  when  heated  in  air  or  in  oxy- 
gen. It  forms  numerous  compounds  with  other 
bodies.  Graham. 

TIT'BIT,  re.     A  nice  bit ;  a  tidbit.         Arbuthnot. 

t  TITII,  a.     Tight ;  tense.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

TITH'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  tithed ;  subject  to 
the  payment  of  tithes.  Suyift. 

TITHE  (titii),  re.     [A.  S.  teotha,  a  tenth.] 

1.  A  tenth  part ;  a  tenth.  Shak. 

Nine  titlies  of  times 
Faee-Hatterers  and  backbiters  are  tlie  same.      Tennyson. 

2.  (Eccl.  Law.)  The  tenth  part  of  the  prod- 
uce of  the  land,  which,  in  England  and  other 
Christian  countries,  was  anciently  set  apart  for 
the  endowment  of  the  church.  Brande. 

JSE^  "  By  the  Mosaical  law,  the  Levites,  by  whom 
the  public  worship  of  the  Jewish  state  was  performed, 
were  supported,  not  as  the  other  tribes,  by  the  allot- 
ment of  a  certain   district  of  Canaan,   but  by  the 
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appointment  of  divers  cities  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  their  abode,  and  the  payment  of  tithes 
from  the  whole  community."    Brands. 

3.  A  small  part  of  any  thing.  Bacon. 

Medial  or  mixed  tithe,  such  as  does  not  arise  imme- 
diately from  the  ground,  but  from  things  nourished  by 
the  ground  ;  as  calves,  lambs,  chickens,  milk,  &c.  — 
Personal  tithe,  such  as  arises  by  the  industry  of  man, 
being  the  tenth  part  of  the  clear  gain  after  charges 
deducted.  —  Prmdial  tithe,  such  as  arises  immediately 
from  the  ground  ;  as  grain,  wood,  fruits,  &cc.  Burrilt. 

.fiSp- "  Another  division  of  tithes  is  into  ffreat  and 
small,  or  parsonage  and  vicarage  tithes.  Of  these,  the 
former  are  chiefly  corn,  hay,  and  wood ;  the  latter  are 
pr/Bdial  tithes  of  other  kinds,  together  with  mixed  and 
personal  tithes*  The  great  tithes  belong  to  the  rector, 
whereas  only  the  small  tithes  are  due"  to  the  vicar." 
Brande. 

TITHE,  w.«.  [A.  S.  teothian.]  [i.  tithed  ;  ^;9. 
TITHING,  TITHED.]  To  tax  to  the  amount  of 
the  tenth  part;  to  take  the  tenth  part  of;  to 
levy  a  tithe  of.     "Ye  tithe  mint."     Luke  xi,  42. 

Military  Bpoil  and  the  _prey  gotten  in  war  is  also  tithable, 
for  Abraham  tithed  it  to  Melcnizedek.  Spelman. 

TITHE,  V.  n.     To  pay  tithes,     [e..]  Tusser. 


TITHE-BOOK  (-b(ik),  n. 
account  of  tithes. 


A  book  containing  an 
ToUer. 


TITHE'-COL-LECT'OR,  n.  A  collector  or  receiv- 
er of  tithes ;  a  tithe -gatherer.  Simmonds. 

TlTHE'-COM-MiS'SION-JJIR,  n.  One  of  a  board 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  government  to 
arrange  propositions  for  commuting,  or  com- 
pounding for,  tithes.     [England.]      Simmonds. 

TITHE'-FLEECE,  n.     A  tithe  of  wool.         Toller. 


TITHE'-FREE,  u. 

tithes. 


Exempt  from  the  payment  of 
Aop.  Hort. 


One    who 


collects 
Ash. 


TITHE'-GATH-?R-?R,    n 
tithes ;  a  tithe-collector. 

TITHE'-ORE,  n.    The  tithe  of  a  mine.       Toller. 

TiTH':5;R,  n.     One  who  gathers  tithes.        MiUon. 

TITH'ING,  n.     [A.  S.  teothing,  teothung.'] 

1.  The  act  of  levying  tithes.  Udal. 

2.  A  tenth  part ;  a  tithe.  Tusser. 

3.  {Sax.  Law.)  A  territorial  division,  the 
origin  of  which  is  generally  attributed  to  Alfred, 
containing  the  number  or  company  of  ten  free- 
holders with  their  families,  who  all  dwelt  to- 
gether, and  were  sureties,  or  free-pledges,  to 
the  king  for  the  good  behavior  of  each  other  ; 
—  called  also  a  decennary  or  frihorg.     Burrill. 

TITH'lNG-MAN.n.  1.  {Sax.  Law.)  The  head  or 
chief  of  a  tithing  ;  one  of  the  ten  freeholders 
who  composed  the  tithing,  and  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  the  other  nine.  Burrill. 

2.  {Laio.)  An  under  constable.  Willcock. 

3.  A  parish  officer  who  preserves  order  at 
public  worship,  and  enforces  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  [New  Eng.,  U.  S.]  Laws  of  Mass. 

TITH'Y-MAL,  n.  [Gr.  Tidb^ialo^,  —  probably  from 
dbfiogl  from  some  likeness  to  the  plant  dbjios 
(thyme,  a  wart),  or  to  a  wart.  Liddell  ^  Scott.  — 
L.  tithi/malus.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Euphorbia.  Sh&rwood. 

TIT'JL-LATE,  V.  a.  [L.titillo,  titillatus;  It.  titil- 
lare  ;  Sp.  titilar  ;  Fr.  titiller.']  \i.  titillated  ; 
pp.  titillating,  titillated.]     To  tickle. 

The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.  Pope. 

TiT'jL-LAT-iNG,  p.  a.    Tickling.        Somerville. 

TIT-TL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  titillatio ;  It.  titilla- 
zione  ;  Sp.  titilacion  ;  Fr.  titillation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  titillating  ;  a  tickling.      Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  titillated  or  tickled ; 
any  slight  or  petty  pleasure. 

Titillations  that  reach  no  higher  than  the  senses.    Glanvill. 

TIT'IL-LA-TIVE,  a.  That  titillates  or  tends  to 
titillate  or  tickle  ;  tickling,     [r.]      Chesterfield. 

TIT'LARK,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Anthus,  particularly  A7ithus  pratensis,  the 
common  titlark;  pipit;  —  called  also  titling, 
meadow-pipit,  and  moss-cheeper.  Yarrell. 

TI'TLE  (ti'tl),  n.  [L.  titulus ;  It.  titolo ;  Sp. 
titulo  ;  Fr.  titre.'\ 

1.  An  inscription  over,  or  at  the  beginning 
of,  something,  serving  as  a  name  by-which  the 
thing  is  known  ;  as,  "  The  title  of  a  book." 

2.  A  name  ;  an  appellation. 


The  ranking  of  things  into  species,  whicli  is  nothing  but 
sorting  them  under  several  titles,  Locke. 

3.  An  appellation  of  honor  or  dignity,  as 
baron,  count,  marquis,  esquire,  colonel,  &c. 

Than  a  successive  title,  long  and  dark, 

Drawn  from  the  mouldy  rolls  of  Noali's  ark.    Dryden. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  the  grant  by 

the  United  States  of  any  title  of  nobility.  .  Bouvier. 

The  Orientals,  it  is  observed,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  titles; 

the  simple  governor  of  Schiras,  for  instance,  after  a  pompous 

enumeration  of  qualities,  lordships,  &e.,  adds  the  titles  of 

"  Flower  of  Courtesy,"  "  Nutmeg  of  Consolation,"  and  "  Rose 

of  Delight."  Land.  Ency, 

4.  The  particular  division  of  a  subject,  as  a 
law,  a  book,  and  the  like.  Bouvier. 

5.  That  which  gives  a  right  or  claim  to  own- 
ership ;  that  by  which  the  owner  of  lands,  or  of 
personal  property,  has  the  just  possession  of  his 
property  ;  the  instrument  or  document  by  which 
a  right  to  something  is  proved. 

To  convey  a  title,  the  seller  must  himself  have  a  title  to  the 
property  which  is  the  subject  of  the  transfer;  but  to  this  rule 
there  are  exceptions.  Jiouvier. 

6.  {Church  of  Eng.)  Any  one  of  the  qualifi- 
cations, seven  in  number,  which  it  is  ordained 
a  person  shall  possess  before  he  is  admitted  to 
sacred  orders.  Eden. 

7.  Anciently,  a  church  to  which  a  priest  was 
ordained,  and  where  he  was  to  reside.       Crabb. 

Syn.  —  See  Name. 

TI'TLE  (ti'tl),  V.  a.  \i.  TITLED ;  pp.  titling, 
titled.]     To  entitle ;  to  name  ;  to  call.  Milton. 

TI'TLED  (tl'tld),  a.     Having  a  title.  Fawkes. 

TI'TLE-DEED,  n.  {Law.)  A  written  evidence  of 
ownership  of  lands.  Burrill. 

TI'TLE-LEAF,  n.     Title-page.  Shak. 

TI'TLE-LESS,  a.  "Without  a  title  :-- without  a 
name  or  appellation.  Chaucer. 

TI'TLE-PA(^E,  n.  The  page  containing  the  title 
of  a  book.  Bp.  Taylor. 

TlT'LJglR,  n.  A  conical  mass  of  refined  sugar,  a 
little  larger  than  the  ordinary  loaf.     Simmonds. 

TIT'LING,  n.     1.  {Ornith.)  A  titlark.      Eng.  Cyc. 
2.  {Ich.)   A  name  formerly  given  in  the  cus- 
toms to  stockfish.  Simmonds. 

TIT'MOUSE,  n. ;  pi.  TITMICE.  {Ornith.)  An  ac- 
tive little  perching  bird,  of  the  family  Paridte ; 
—  called  also,  from  its  diminutive  size,  fit  and 
tomtit.  Bai?'d. 

tIt'T^R,  V.  n.     [From  the  sound.     Johnson.']    [i. 

TITTERED  ;      pp.    TITTERING,     TITTERED.]        To 

laugh  with  restraint ;  to  laugh  without  much 
noise  ;  to  giggle  ;  to  utter  or  emit  a  tremulous, 
low  laugh. 

Thus  Sal,  with  tears  in  either  eye, 

"While  victor  Ned  sat  Uttering  by.  SJicnstone. 

TIT'T^R,  V.  n.  To  ride  on  each  end  of  a  bal- 
anced plank  or  timber,  as  children  do  for 
amusement;  to  see-saw.  —  See  Teeter.  Forby. 

TIT'T^R,  n.     A  restrained  laugh.  Nevih. 

The  leer,  the  titter,  and  the  grin.  Whitehead. 

TIT'T^IR-TNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  titters  ;  sup- 
pressed laughter ;  a  giggling. 

TIT'T^IR-TOT'T^R,  n.  The  game  or  play  of  see- 
saw ;  titter.     [Local,  Eng.]  HalliioelL 

TIT'TLE,  71.  [Dim.  of  tit.]  A  small  particle  ;  a 
point ;  a  dot ;  jot ;  iota  ;  a  bit.  Matt.  v.  18. 

TIT'TLE-TAT'TLE,  n.    [Reduplication  of  tattle.] 
1.  Idle  talk  ;  prattle  ;  gabble. 


That  abominable  tittle-tattle. 

The  cud  eschewed  by  human  cattle. 


Byron. 

Tatler. 


2.  An  idle  talker ;  a  tattler. 

TIT'TLE-TAT'TLE,  v.  ■«.     To  prate  idly.     Shak. 

TIT'TLE-TAT'TLING,  n.      The   act   of  prating 

Sidney. 


idly;  tattling;  prattling. 


fTIT'U-BATE,  iJ.  71.  [L.  tituho,  tituhatum.]  To 
stumble  ;  to  stagger.  Cockeram. 

fTfT-y-BA'TION,  n.  [L.  titubatio.]  The  act 
of  stumbling  ;  a  staggering.  Bailey. 

TIT'y-LAR  Ctit'yu-lar),  a.  [L.  tituhis,  a  super- 
scription ;  It.  titulai-e  ;  Sp.  titular  ;  Fr.  iitulaire.] 
Existing  only  in  name  or  title  ;  nominal;  hav- 
ing or  conferring  only  the  title  ;  titulary. 

He  13  not  a  mere  titular  deity.  Scott. 


{Ornith.)   A  bird  of  the 
Swainson. 


Tityra  inquisitor. 


TiT'U-LAR,  n.     Titulary,  Wright, 

TIT-U-LAr'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  titular, 
or  merely  nominal,     [r.]  Browne. 

TIT'y-LAR-LY,  ad.  Nominally  ;  by  title  or  name 
only.     "  *  Mountagit. 

TIT'U-LA-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in, 
a  title  or  titles.     **  Titulary  honors."       Strype. 

TiT'y-LA-RY,  71.     One  who  has  a  title  or  right. 
Neither  titularies  nor  perpetual  curates.  Ayliffe. 

TiT'-WAR-BL?R,  n. 

sub-family  Parince. 

TIT-Y-RI'JV.^, 
n.pl.  {Or- 
nith.) A 
sub -family 
of  dentiros- 
tral  birds 
of  the  or- 
der Passe- 
res  and 
family  Mttscicapidce ;  becards.  Gray. 

TIV'^R,  n.  Ked  ochre,  used  in  som«  parts  of 
England  for  marking  sheep.  Wright. 

TiV';^R,  V.  a.  To  mark,  as  sheep  with  tiver  or 
red  ochre.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wi'ighf. 

TIV'Y,  ad.    With  speed  ;  tantivy,     [r.] 

In  a  bright  moonshine,  while  the  winds  whistle  loud, 
I'iz'V,  tivy,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly.  Dryden. 

TME'SIS  (me'sis),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Tfiriaii  ;  rifivcj, 
to  cut.]  {Rhet.)  The  separation  of  the  parts 
of  a  compound  word  ;  as,  "The  Lord  ...  is 
long-suffering  to  us-ward."  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 

TO,  or  TO  [to,  W.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  tu,  .S. ;  tfi  ort&, 
P.  F.],'prep.  [M.  Goth,  du;  A.  S.  to  ;  Frs.io; 
Dut.  te,  tot;  Ger.  zu;  Ir.,  Gael.,  &;  Pol.  do. — 
L.  ad,  the  vowel  being  transposed,] 

1.  In  the  direction  of;  towards; — noting  di- 
rection with  or  without  motion,  and  opposed  to 
from  ;  as,  "  To  the  north  was  an  open  country.*' 

The  lamp  hangs  from  the  ceilinp  io  the  floor.        Harris. 
She  stretched  her  arms  to  heaven.  Dryden. 

2.  Expressing  a  relation  of  direction  towards 
a  place,  point,  goal,  state,  or  condition,  with 
the  idea  of  arrival. 

These  figs  came  from  Turkey  to  England.         Harris. 
Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to  horse.  Shak. 

3.  In  accordance  with  ;  after ;  —  noting  accord, 
adaptation,  or  agreement. 

Thus  they  with  sacred  thought  , 
Moved  on  in  silence  10  soft  pipes,  Milton. 

He  io  God's  image,  she  to  his,  was  made.  Dryden. 

4.  Expressing  a  relation  of  direction  with 
the  idea  of  a  prescribed  boundary,  an  end,  an 
aim,  or  a  purpose  ;  in  respect  of;  as  regards  ; 
regarding ;  concerning. 

Marks  and  points  out  each  one  of  us  to  slaughter.  B.  Jonson. 
Ingenious  to  their  ruin,  every  age 
Improves  the  act  and  instruments  of  rage.  Walle7\ 

Great  numbers  were  crowded  to  death.        Clarendon. 
I  drink  io  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.  Shak. 

"What  is 't  to  t]iee  if  he  neglect  thy  urn  ?  Dryden. 

5.  Noting  addition  or  possession. 

"Wisdom  he  has,  and  io  his  wisdom  courage. 

Temper  to  that,  and  unto  all  success.  Denham. 

6.  Noting  nearness,  connection,  or  opposition. 

It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand, 
"Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  tliee  stand.  W.  Scott. 

She  , . .  revileth  him  io  his  lace.  Swift. 

7.  Noting  extent  or  comprehensiveness,  ex- 
cluding all  omission  or  exception. 

Who  hate  and  scorn  you  to  a  man.  Swift. 

There  were  io  the  number  of  three  hundred  horse.  Bacon. 

8.  In  comparison  with;  compared  with;  — 
noting  proportion  or  comparison. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  weight  of  oil  was  io  that  of  wine 
as  wine  to  tea.  '  Arbuthnot. 

9.  As  far  as. 

Some  Americans  [aborigines],  otherwise  of  quick  parts, 
could  not  count  io  one  thousand,  nor  had  any  distinct  idea 
of  it,  though  they  could  reckon  very  well  to  twenty.    Locke. 

10.  Expressing  a  reference  to  the  extent  of 
duration  ;  until ;  till. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  world  io  the  time  that  now  is. 

a.  Oloiicester. 

11.  t  In  the  character  of;  for  ;  as. 

I  have  a  king  here  io  my  flatterer.  Sliak. 

To  and  fro,  or  to  and  again,  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  one  way  and  the  other. 
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Moving  the  world  of  waters  to  ajid  fro.  Addison. 

MaaacB  of  marble  . . .  rolled  to  and  ayaia.      Woodward. 

AST  To  was  sometimes  omitted  after  some  verbs. 

And  now,  Octavius, 

Listen  [(o]  great  things.  Shak. 

That  this  infernal  brand  that  bums  me  [to]  cinders.  Massinger, 

TO,  or  TO,  ad.  or  prep.  A  particle  employed  as 
the  usual  sign  or  prefix  of  the  infinitive  mood 
of  the  verb  :  —  also  used  adverbially,  to  modify 
a  verb ;  as,  "  To  be  attended  to" 

ij®-  To  is  used  to  denote  some  consequence  or 
object,  or  some  relation  between  the  verb  to  which  it 
is  prefixed  and  the  preceding  verb,  adjective,  or  noun 
by  which  the  verb  in  tho  infinitive  mood  is  commonly 
considered  by  grammarians  to  be  governed,  as,  "  He 
loves  to  read  "  ;  "  He  has  a  desire  to  learn." 

The  following  verbs  admit  the  infinitive  mood  after 
them  without  the  sign  or  particle  to:  bid^  dare,  feel, 
hear,  let,  make,  need,  see  ;  as,  '*  I  hear  him  speak  "  ; 
"  Let  him  come  "  j  "  Bid  him  knecU' 

In  tho  following  three  cases,  to  is  used  as  a  prefix 
to  substantives.  —  To-day,  ad.  &  n.  On  this  day  :  — 
this  day. —  To-night,  ad.  &  71.  On  this  night :  —  this 
night. —  To-morrow,  ad.  Sl  n.  On  the  morrow:  — 
tlie  morrow. 

^^=■1^113  little  word  or  particle  to,  when  prefixed 
to  the  infinitive  mood,  is  variously  explained  and 
treated  of  by  different  lexicographers  and  gramma- 
rians. Some  call  it  an  adverb,  some  a  preposition, 
some  a  sign  of  the  infinitive,  and  some  consider  it  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  verb. 

Johnson  and  various  other  lexicographers  call  it  an 
adverb  ;  and  Johnson  defines  it  thus :  "  A  particle 
coming  between  two  verbs,  and  noting  the  second  as 
the  object  of  the  first." 

"  Although  the  infinitive  mood  with  its  sign  [to'] 
is  probably  the  verb  used  like  a  noun,  and  governed 
by  the  preposition  to,  the  mood  and  its  sign  are 
usually  parsed  as  one  expression  constituting  tlio 
infinitive."     Hunter. 

"  Tlie  preposition  to  governs  the  infinitive  mood, 
and  commonly  connects  it  to  a  finite  verb  ;  as,  '  I  de- 
sire to  learn.'  "     Ooold  Brown. 

Anciently  to  was  often  omitted  where  we  should 
now  insert  it  as  a  sign  of  the  infinitive. 

Being  mechanieal,  you  ought  not  \to'\  walk 

Upon  a  laborinfr  day  without  the  sign 

Of  your  profeaaion.  Shak. 

To  had  sometimes  an  augmentative  sense  when 
prefixed,  as  be  has  since  had.  Thus,  instead  of  all 
6c-torne  or  all  ie-pinched,  they  said  all  (o-torne  and 
all  (o-pinched.  All  was  generally  prefixed,  hut  some- 
times omitted.  —  See  All-to. 

Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 

And  fairy-like  (o-pinch  the  unclean  knight.  Sliak. 

Syn.  — See  Unto. 

TOAD  (tod),  n.  [A.  ^.tade,  tadie,  tadiffe;  Dan. 
tttdse.  —  Perhaps  from  the  Dan.  verb  tudey  to 
grumble.  Bosworth.']  {Zool.)  A batrachian  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Bufo,  having  an  inflated  body, 
a  warty  skin,  and  jaws  without  teeth.  Baird. 
JS^=-  The  common  toad  (Bufo  vulgaris)  is  common 
in  gardens,  cellars,  and  obscure  places.  It  is  popu- 
larly thought  to  be  venomous ;  and  though  the  gen- 
eral belief  is  very  much  exaggerated,  it  does  possess 
an  acrid  humor  in  follicles  distributed  over  the  skin, 
appearing  to  the  taste  like  the  extract  of  aconite.  The 
Surinam  toad  (Pipa  Surinamensw),  found  in  Cayenne, 
inhabiting  the  obscure  corners  of  houses,  has  a  repul- 
sive and  hideous  appearance.    Baird. 

TOAD'-EAT-^R  (tod'et-er),  ft.  A  fawninp;  para- 
site ;  a  servile  sycophant.     Sir  C.  H.  Williams. 

At  five,  she  [Miss  Burney]  had  to  attend  her  colleague, 
Madame  Schwellenberg,  a  hateful  old  toad-eater,  as  illiterate 
OS  a  chamber-maid.  Macaulay. 

i8@=  This  word  is  supposed  by  Bishop  Copleston  to 
come  from  the  Spanish  todito,  a  familiar  diminutive  of 
todo  {toto),  one  who  does  every  thing  for  you  —  a  fac~ 
totum  —  a  frequent  member  of  the  Spanish  household. 
Archbishop  Whately  derives  toad-eater  from  a  cog- 
nate expression,  which  he  suflSciently  indicates  by 
the  remark  that  one  element  in  etymology  is  the  ten- 
dency to  alter  any  word  which  is  in  itself  unbecom- 
ing. '  In  the  "  Adventured  of  David  Simple,"  a  novel 
by  Miss  Fielding,  which  appeared  in  1744,  the  word 
is  used  by  one  of  the  characters,  and  was  then  so 
uncommon  that  an  explanation  is  asked  by  another. 
The  explanation  was,  "  [t  is  a  metaphor  taken  from 
a  mountebank's  boy  eating  toads  in  order  to  show  his 
master's  skill  in  expelling  poison.  It  is  built  on  a 
supposition  .  .  .  that  people  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to 
be  in  a  state  of  dependence  are  forced  to  do  the  most 
nauseous  things  that  can  be  thought  on,  to  please  and 
humor  their  patrons."    Land.  Qu.  Rev. 

TOAD'-FISH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  fish  related  to  the 
lump-sucker  ;  BatracJms  tau.  Storer. 

TOAD'— FLAX,  n.  (Bat.)  The  common  name  of 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Linaria.  Loudon. 

TOAD'fSH  (tod'ish),  a.  Somewhat  like  a  toad  ; 
venomous.     "  Your  toadish  tongue."    Stafford.  \ 


TOAD'HIT,  n.    A  little  toad.  Coleridge. 

TOAD'SPIT,  n.  A  frothy  excretion  oii  plants; 
cuckoo-spittle.;  froth-spit.  —  See  Fkoth-spit. 

Toadfpits  seen  . . .  hanging  upon  plants.        Warburton. 

TOAD'-SPOT-T^D,  u,.  Spotted  like^a  toad.  Shak. 

TOAD'STONE,  n.  1.  {Min.)  A  term  applied  to 
beds  of  basalt  occurring  in  Derbyshire  ;  —  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  German  todt  stein 
or  dead  stone,  as  being  without  the  ores  found 
in  the  neighboring  limestone.  Ansted, 

2.  A  precious  stone  formerly  supposed  to  be 
contained  in  a  toad's  head. 

As  for  the  stone,  commonly  called  a  loadstone,  which  is 
presumed  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  that  animal,  we  first 
conceive  it  not  a  thing  impossible.  BrQwne. 

TOAD'St66l,  n.     A  mushroom.  Bacon. 

TOAD'Y,  n.  A  base  sycophant;  a  flatterer;  a 
toad-eater  :  —  a  rustic  woman,  in  contempt. 
[Vulgar.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

TOAD'Y,  V.  a.  To  flatter;  to  fawn  upon.  [Vulgar.] 

To  toady  a  cabinet  minister.  Athenaeum. 

T0AD'Y-I|M,  n.  The  act,  or  the  disposition,  of  a 
toady ;  mean  sycophancy.    [Vulgar.]    Qu.  Rev. 

TOAST  (tost),  V.  a.     [L.  torreo,  tostus,  to  parch, 

to  roast.]   [/.  TOASTED  ;  pp.  TOASTING,  TOASTED.] 

1.  To  dry,  heat,  roast,  or  scorch  at  the  fire, 
*'  A  piece  of  toasted  cheese."  Browne. 

2.  [Fr.  toaster,  taster.  —  See  Toast,  n.,  No.  3.] 
To  name  when  a  toast  is  drunk  ;  to  drink  in 
honor  of.    "He  toasts  the  .  ,  .  lasses."     Prior. 

TOAST,  V.  n.     To  give  a  toast  to  be  drunk.  Burke. 

TOAST,  n.     1.  Bread  dried  or  scorched  by  the  fire. 

A  small  toa£t  of  manchet.  dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds 

new  drawn,  and  sprinkled  with  loaf-sugar.  Bacon. 

2.  Bread  scorched  and  put  into  liquor. 

Some  squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack, 
Whose  game  is  whisk,  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack.  Pope. 

3.  [Fr.  toast,  toste.]  A  female  of  remarkable 
beauty  or  worth,  whose  health,  success,  &c., 
is  drunk;  —  any  person,  as  a  public  character 
or  a  private  friend,  or  any  thing,  as  a  sentiment, 
named  to  be  drunk  in  honor. 

Jt  now  came  to  the  turn  of  Mr.  Jones  to  give  a  toast,  as  it 
is  called,  who  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  his  dear 
Sophia.  Fielding. 

When  the  toast  went  out  of  use,  the  sentiment  took  it8 
place,  and  this  I  can  remember  myself.  At  length  toaat  came 
to  signify  any  person  or  thing  that  was  to  be  commemorated: 
as  "Tlie  King,"  "  The  Land  we  Uve  in,"  Sec.       T.  Keightley. 

,e©=  "  It  happened  that,  on  a  public  day,  a  celebrated 
beauty  of  those  times  [of  K.  Charles  II.]  was  in  the 
Cross-Bath  [at  Bath],  and  one  of  the  crowd  of  her 
admirers  took  a  glass  of  the  water  in  which  the  fair 
one  stood,  and  drank  her  health  to  the  company. 
There  was  in  the  place  a  gay  fellow  half  fuddled, 
who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore,  though  he  liked 
not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  toast,  [making  an 
allusion  to  the  usage  of  the  times  of  drinking  with  a 
toast  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.]  He  was  opposed  in 
his  resolution  ;  yet  this  whim  gave  foundation  to  the 
present  honor  which  is  done  to  the  lady  we  mention 
in  our  liquor,  who  has  ever  since  been  called  a  toast.^^ 
Tatler,  No.  24. 

TOAST'^D,  p.  a.    Dried  or  scorched  by  the  fire. 

TOAST'^R  (tost'er),  n.     1.  One  who  toasts, 

2.  An  instrument  for  toasting  any  thing,  as 
bread,  cheese,  &c.,  before  the  fire.     Simmonds. 

TOAST'-mAs-Tj^R,  n.  An  attendant  on  a  chair- 
man at  a  dinner  who  announces  the  toasts  and 
leads  the  cheering.  Simmonds. 

TOAST'-RACK,  n.  A  stand  for  a  table  with  par- 
titions for  holding  dry  slices  of  toast.  Simmonds. 

T6AST'-WA-T^R,  n.  "Water  in  which  toasted 
bread  has  been  soaked.  Dunglison. 

TO-BAC'CO,  n.  [From  the  Indian  word  ^afiacos, ' 
the  name  which  the  Caribbees  gave  to  the  pipe 
in  which  they  smoked  the  plant,  transferred  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  herb  itself,  Baird.  Eng. 
Cyc.  P.  Cyc.  Humboldt.  —  Others  derive  the 
word  from  Tabacco,  a  province  of  Yucatan ; 
others,  from  the  island  of  Tobago,  one  of  the 
Caribbees  ;  and  others  from  Tobasco,  in  the  gulf 
of  Florida.] 

1.  The  common  name  of  the  species  of  herba- 
ceous, rarely  shrubby  plants,  of  the  genus  Ni- 
cotiana,  generally  clothed  with  clammy  hairS  or 
down,  and  natives  for  the  most  part  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  a  few  growing  also  in 
the  East.     The  species  which  yields  most  of  the 


tobacco  of  commerce  is  the  common  Virginian 
or  sweet-scented  tobacco  {Nicotiana  tabatyum), 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  warmer  portions 
of  the  United  States.  Baird. 

2.  The  dried  leaves  of  several  species  of  the 
genus  Nicotiana,  especially  of  Nieotiana  ta- 
bacum,  used  in  various  ways,  as  for  chewing, 
smoking,  and  in  the  form  of  snulf.  Cyc.  of  Com, 

jg^^  The  narcotic  effects  of  tobacco  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  g.  peculiar  oily-like  alkaloid,  called  nico- 
tine.    Baird. 

Tobacco  was  first  brought  to  England  in  1565,  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins;  but  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  are 
also  mentioned  as  having  first  introduced  it.  Haydn. 

Indian  tobacco,  (Bot.")  an  annual  or  biennial  plant 
indigenous  in  North  America,  having  emetic,  cathar- 
tic, and  narcotic  properties,  and  used  in  asthma  and 
strangulated  hernia,  &c.  ;  Lobelia  injlata.  Wood  ^ 
Bache.  —  Mountain  tobacco,  a  plant  having  an  acrid 
taste,  and  stimulant,  cathartic,  and  emetic  properties, 
used  medicinally  in  typhoid  fevers,  dysentery,  ipc.  • 
Jimica  montana  ;  called  also  leopard's  bane.    Simmonds- 

TO-BAC'CO-B6x,  .n.    A  box  for  holding  tobacco. 

TO-BAc'CO-MAN,  n.     A  tobacconist.         Butler, 

t  Tp-BAC'CO-NING,  «.     The  act  of  smoking  to- 
bacco.   "  Drinking  and  tobacconing."  Bp.  Hall, 

TO-BAC'CO-NIST,  n.     1.  f  A  smoker  of  tobacco. 
Germany  liath  not  so  many  drunkards,  Kngland  tobacco- 
nists, France  dancers,  Holland  mariners,  as  Italy  alone  hath 
jealous  husbands.  Burton^ 


A  manufacturer  or  vender  of  tobacco. 
1. 


Jn. 


TO-BAC'CO-PIPE,  n.  1.  A  pipe  in  which  tobacco 
is  smoked.  JodrelL 

2.  {Bot.)  A  smooth,  waxy-white,  single-flow-? 
ered,  inodorous  plant,  parasitic,  or  growing  on 
decomposing  vegetable  matter  ;  Monotropa  uni- 
jiora ;  —  called  also  Indian  pipe  and  corpse- 
plant.  Gray.  Bigelov). 
Tobacco-pipe  fish,  {Ich.)  the  pipe-fish. 

T0-BAC'C0-P6UCH,  /t.  A  pouch  or  bag  for  hold- 
ing tobacco.  Goldsmith^ 

TO-BAC'CO-STOP'P^Jl,  n.  An  instrument  for 
pressing  down  tobacco  in  a  pipe.  Pa7T. 

TO'BSNE,  n.    A  stout,  twilled  silk.         Simmonds. 

T0C-CA'T4,  n.  [It.]  (Mils.)  An  obsolete  form 
of  piece  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord  —  some- 
thing like  a  capriccio.  Moore. 

TOOK' AY,  n.    (Zool.)  A  species  of  gecko.  Clarke. 

T0-C6L'g-(?Y,  n,  [Gr.  roKog,  a  bringing  forth  ; 
and  Uyos,  a  discourse.]  {Med.)  The  art  of  mid- 
wifery ;  obstetrics.  Dunglison, 

TSC'SIN,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Old  Fr.  toquer,  to  strike, 
and  sing  (L.  signum,  a  signal),  a  bell.  Landais.l 
A  public  alarm-bell.  Campbell. 

The  use  of  the  terrible  tocsin,  during  the  troubles  of  the 
revolution,  to  assemble  the  multitude,  has  rendered  the  word 
almost  proverbial.  Brande. 

TOD,  n.  [Ger.  zotte,  a  lock  of  hair.  Skinner. — 
Flemish  todderen,  to  tie.     Minsheu."] 

1.  A  weight,  as  of  wool,  equal  to  two  stones, 
or  twenty-eight  pounds,  avoirdupois.  Shak. 

2.  t  -A-  bush  ;  a  thick  shrub. 

Like  boding  owls,  creep  into  tods  of  ivy.         Beau.  ^  Fl. 

3.  The  common  name  of  a  fox  in  Scotland  ;-^. 
perhaps  so  called  from  his  bushy  tail..    Jamieson. 

The  wolf,  the  tod,  the  brock.  B.  Jonson. 

TOD,  V.  a.    To  produce  in  tods,  or  in  weight. 

Twenty  sheep  ought  to  tod  fifty  pounds  of  wool.  Dr.  Farmer. 
TO-DAY',  n.  [A.  S.  to-dtsg.]  This  day.  Shak, 
TO-DAY',  ad.     On  this  day.  Gen.  xxi.  26. 

TOD'DLE,  v.  n.  To  walk  feebly  or  unsteadily,  as 
a  child  or  old  man  j  to  tottle ;  to  topple.  Pegge, 

TOD'DY,  n.  1.  A  juice  extracted  from  various 
species  of  palm-trees  in  the  East  Indies,  es- 
pecially from  Cocos  nucifera ;  —  when  fermented 
and  distilled,  called  arrack.  Tomlinson. 

2.    A  beverage   made    of    spirit    and  water 


sweetened. 

TO-Di'J^.m,  n.  pi.  [L.  todi, 
a  genus  of  small  birds.] 
(Ornith.)  A  sub-family  of 
birds  of  the  order  Passeres 
and  family  Coracidm ;  to- 
dies.      •  Gray. 

T0-D6',  n.    Bustle  ;  ado 


Smart.     Todd, 


Todus  portoricensiB. 
[Colloquial.]      Todd. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HilR,  HER; 
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TO'DY,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird 
of  the  sub-family  Todinie.  — 
See  ToDiN^.  Gray. 

TOE(t6),«.  [A.  S.  to; 
Frs.  tojie;  Dut.  toon, 
teen ;  Ger.  zehe ;  Dan. 
taa ;  Sw.  to ;  Icel.  to.] 

1.  One  of  the  small 
members  which  form 

the  extremity  of  the      „       »  ,   ,,.  j      .  ... > 
foot,   having  nearly      O'""  «»ay  (Zo<i.«  wnrfw). 

the  same  organization  as  the  fingers.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  part,  as  of  a  shoe,  stocking,  &c.,  corre- 
sponding to  the  toes  of  the  human  foot.  Herbert, 

3.  Any  prolongation  like  a  toe. 

TOE,  V,  cSo  To  touch  with  the  toe  ;  to  come  up 
to ;  as,  "  To  toe  the  mark."     [Vulgar,]    Clarke. 

TOED,  a.  Having  a  toe  or  toes;  — used  in  com- 
position; as, '' Long-toet?  " ;  "  Square-toerf." 

TQ-pAlL',  ».    Decline  ;  setting  ;  end. 
For  him  in  vain,  ftt  to-faU  of  the  day, 
The  babes  shall  linger  at  the  unclosing  gate.       Cowper. 

TOF'FY,  Wo  A  hard-baked  candy  or  sweatmeat 
of  molasses,  or  sugar,  and  butter.      Simmonds. 

t  TQ-FORK',  prep.  [A.  S.  to-foran,  to-for.]  Be- 
fore ;  previous  to.  Spectator. 

t  TO-FORE',  ad.     Before.  S/iak. 

TOFT,  n.     1.  t  A  grove  of  trees  :  —  a  hill.  Wright. 

2.    [Low  L.   to/i!um.]     (OW  Eng.  Law.)  A 

place  where  a  messuage  has  stood.  Cowell. 

TOFT'MAN,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  owner  of 
a  tpft.  Whishaw. 

TO'FUS,  n.    See  Tophus. 

TO'OjI,  n,  [L.,  from  tego,  to  cover.]  {Rom. 
Ant.)  The  outer  garment  of  a  Roman  citizen  in 
time  of  peace,  long,  broad,  and  flowing,  and 
consisting  of  a  single  piece  of  stuff.  It  was  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  the  Romans.  Wm.  Smith. 

Tb'a4~PR.m-TF.X'T4,  n.  {Roman  Ant.)  A 
toga  with  a  broad  purple  border,  worn  by  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  by  magistrates,  by  priests, 
and  by  persons  engaged  in  sacred  rites  and  in 
paying  vows.  Wm.  Smith. 

TO'O-a  vi-Ri'LlS.  \h.,  manly  gown.']  {Roman 
Ant!)  The  gown  assumed  by  boys  in  their  six- 
teenth year.  Wm.  Smith. 

TO'GA-T^D,  a.  [L.  togatus.]  Dressed  in,  or 
wearing,  a  toga  ;  gowned.  Sir  M.  Sandys. 

TO'e^D,  a.    [L.  togatus.]    Togated.  Shak. 

TO-CiETH'jpR,  ad.  [A.  S.togtsdere. — See  Gaihek.] 

1.  In  company  or  union  ;  unitedly. 

"We  turned  over  many  hoolcs  together.  Shak. 

The  king  joined  humanity  and  policy  together.      -Bacon. 

2.  In  the  same  time  ;  contemporaneously. 
"While  he  and  I  live  togethePf  I  shall  not  he  thought  the 

worst  poet.  JJryden. 

3.  Without  intermission ;  uninterruptedly. 

They  had  a  great  debate  concerning  the  punishment  of 
one  of  their  admirals,  which  lasted  a  montli  together.  Addimn. 

4.  In  continuity  or  a  state  of  union. 

Some  tree's  broad  leaves  together  sewed.  Milton, 

Together  with,  in  unison  with ;  in  a  state  of  mix- 
ture with.  "The  bad  together  with  the  good."  Dryden. 

T6G'6]pR-Y,  n.  Clothes;  garments;  articles  of 
dress  ;  tawdry  apparel.     [Vulgar.]         Qu.  Rev. 

TSg'GLE  (t5g'g0,  n.  1.  {Naut.)  A  pin  placed 
through  the  bight  or  eye  of  a  rope,  block-strap, 
or  bolt,  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  or  to  put  the 
bight  or  eye  of  another  rope  upon,  and  thus  to 
secure  them  both  together.  Dana. 

2.  A  button.  Simmotids. 

T6g'GLE_J6InT,  n.  A  joint  con- 
sisting of  two  rods  or  bars  so  con- 
nected that  they  may  be  brought 
into  the  same  straight  line  by  a 
moving  force,  and  thus  be  made  to 
exert  great  pressure ;  an  elbow  or 
knee-joint.  Bigelo^o. 

4®=- The  figure  represents  a  toggle- 
joint  between  the  parts  A  and  B.  A 
force,  acting  in  the  direction  C  D,  acts  _ 

with  great  and  constantly  increasing  B 

power  to  separate  them.  Toggle-joint. 

t6il,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  tiolan,  to  toil ;  tilian,  to  till, 
to  toil.  —  See  Till.]     \i.  toiled  ;  pp.  toiling. 


'  C  n.  Earthen-ware  and  glass 
)  utensils   for   a    dressing- 


TOILED.]    To  labor ;  to  work  hard ;  to  use  ex- 
ertion ;  to  strive. 

This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul, 

"Who  like  a  brother  toiled  in  my  affairs.  Shak. 

t  TOIL,  V.  a,     1.  To  labor  ;  to  work  at.      Milton. 
2.  f  To  overlabor  ;  to  weary. 

He,  toiled  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 

To  Italy.  Shak. 

TOIL,  n.    Labor ;  hard,  fatiguing,  or  painful  work. 
For  God,  said  he,  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil.  Oen.  xli.  51. 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail  — 
2'oil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail.  Jo7imon. 

Syn.  —  See  Work. 

TOIL,  n.     [L.  tela,  any  woven  stuff,  a  web,  a  de- 
sign ;  texo,  textus,  to  weave  ;  Fr.  toiles,  a  toil.] 
A  net  or  a  snare  to  catch  animals  ;  a  trap. 
Then  toils  for  beasts  and  lime  for  birds  were  found.  Dryden. 

TOIL'^R,  n.  One  who  toils  ;  a  laborer.  Sherwood. 

ToI'LlgT,  n.  [Fr.  toilette ;  toile,  cloth,  from  L. 
tela,  a  web.] 

1.  A  covering  for  a  dressing-table.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  dressing-table.  Pope. 

An  untouched  Bible  graced  her  toilet.  Triors 

3.  Act  of  dressing ;  personal  attire  ;  dress. 

4.  A  bag  or  casefornight-clothes.  Simmonds. 
To  make  one^s  toilet,  to  arrange  one's  personal  attire. 

TOI'L^T-GLAsS,  n.  A  looking-glass  for  a  toilet 
or  dressing-table,  Simmonds. 

ToI'L^T-QUILT,  re.  A  bed-cover,  or  a  cover  for 
a  dressing-table.  Simmonds, 

TorLfT-SER'VlCE, 

TOI'LJPT-SET,  J  uteusus   lor   a    dressing 

room.  Siyn'monds. 

TOi'LETTM,  re.  [Fr.]  An  ante-room  for  dress- 
ing ;  a  toilet.  —  See  Toilet.  Simmonds. 

TOlL'FUL,  a.     Laborious  ;  toilsome.        Smollett. 

TOI-LJ-JVETTE',  n.    A  stuff  of  silk  and  cotton 

warp,  and  woollen  weft,  for  waistcoats.  W.  Ency. 

TOIL'fNG,  re.     Oppressive  labor ;  toil.  Udal. 

TOIL'L^SS,  a.     Free  from  toil.  Milman. 

TOIL'SOME    (tbil'sLiin),   a.      Laborious ;    weary  ; 

fatiguing.     "  Many  toilsome  steps."       Dryden. 

TOIL'SQME-LY,  ad.  In  a  toilsome  manner ;  with 
toil ;  laboriously.  Bp.  Hall. 

TblL'SQME-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  toil- 
some ;  wearisomeness  ;  laboriousness.     Seeker. 

TolL'STRUNG,  a.  Strengthened  by  labor  or  ex- 
ercise. *'  The  toilstruyig  youth."  [r,]    Thompson. 

TOIL' WORN,  a.  "Worn  or  exhausted  by  toil.  "A 
toilworn  mariner."  Boyd. 

TOI^E,  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  6  French  feet,  or  6.3945925  English 
feet.  Brande. 

TO-KAY'  (to-ka'),  re.  A  rich,  luscious  wine,  of  a 
peculiar  aromatic  flavor,  made  at  Tokay  in 
Hungary.  It  is  usually  more  or  less  turbid, 
and  is  preferred  in  that  state.  Brande. 

TO'KEN  (ts'kn'),  re.  [M.  Goth,  taikns;  A.  S. 
tacen,  tacn ;  Dut.  teeken,  teiken ;  Ger.  zeichen  ; 
Dan.  tegn  ;  Sw.  teeken ;  Icel.  to/cre.] 

1.  A  sign  ;  a  mark  ;  a  symbol ;  a  symptom. 

Young  plantains,  and  branches  of  a  tree  whicli  the  Indians 
call  E'^iidho,.  .  .  brouglit  as  ^o^e^is  of  peace  and  amity.  Cook. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  unhappy  token  of  the  corruption  of  our 
manners,  that  there  should  he  any  so  inconsiderate.  Addison. 

2.  t  A  spot  on  the  body  denoting  infection, 
as  of  the  plague  ;  a  plague-spot. 

For  the  Lord's  tiikens  on  you  both  I  see.  Shak. 

3.  A  memorial  of  friendship ;  something 
given  to  serve  as  a  remembrance  ;  a  souvenir. 

This  is  some  token  tVom  a  newer  friend.  Shak. 

4.  A  small  coin  struck  in  England  by  private 
individuals  before  the  government  coined  such 
pieces,  a  coin  current  by  sufferance,  but  not 
coined  by  authority,  formerly  to  pass  for  a  far- 
thing, but  in  modern  times  for  a  higher  value. 

Buy  a  ioken^?  worth  of  great  pins.  B.  Jonson. 

5.  {Printing.)  Ten  quires  of  paper.     Marsh. 
Syn.  —  See  kAEK. 

TO'KEN  (ta'fcn),  v.  a.     1.  To  make  known,     [r.] 

"What  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds.  Shak. 

2.  To  indicate  by  spots,  as  infection,  [b.]  Shak. 

TO'KENED  (to'knd),  p.  a.     Indicated  by  spots. 

*'  The  tokened  pestilence."  Shah. 


TO'KEN-LESS  (to'kn-lSs),  a.  "Without  any  token 
or  sign.  Byrom, 

t  TOK'JN,  n.     A  tocsin.  Wonderful  Year, 

TO  'LAj  n.  An  East  Indian  weight,  equal  to  180 
grains  troy.  Simmonds. 

TOLD,  i.  &  p.  from  teli.   Mentioned.  —  See  Tell. 

TOLE,  V=ff.      [t.  TOLED  ;  jSlja.  TOLING,  TOLED.]    To 

draw;  to  allure;  to  toll.  —  See  Toll.  Locke, 
TO-LE'DO,  n.  A  sword  of  metal  tempered,  or 
like  one  tempered,  at  Toledo,  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  swords.  B^  Jonson. 
T6l'?R-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  tolerabilis;  It.  tollera- 
bile  ;  Sp.  tolerable  ;  Fr.  tolerable.'] 

1.  That  may  be  borne,  endured,  or  tolerated; 
endurable  ;  sufferable  ;  supportable. 

Cold  and  heat  scarce  tolerable.  Milton. 

2.  Neither  excellent  nor  contemptible;  pass- 
able.    "  A  tolerable  translation."  Dryden. 

t6l'^R-A-BLE-NESS,  w.  The  state  of  being  tol- 
erable. *  [b.]  Johnson. 

t6l'?R- A-BLY,  ad.  1.  In  a  manner  that  may  be 
endured ;  supportably.  Hammond. 

2.  Moderately  well  ;  passably. 

[He]  had  acciuitted  himself  tolercLbly  at  a  ball.       Addison. 

TOL'jgR-ANCE,  n.    [L.  tolerantia ;  tolero,  tolet-anSj 

to  bear,  to  endure ;  It.  tolleranza ;  Sp.  toleran- 

cia  \  Fr.  toUraiice.']     The  power  or  the  act  of 

enduring;  endurance;  toleration. 

The  aamc  in  dangers  and  travels  we  term  tolerance,  pa- 
tience, and  fortitude.  Holland. 

Syn. —  Tolerance  is  applied  to  the  disposition  or 
habit  of  mind  ;  toleration,  to  action.  Principles  of  tol- 
erance will  lead  to  the  toleration  of  different  opinions. 

tOl'^R-ANT,"  a.  [L.  tolei-ans.']  Disposed  to 
tolerate  ;  indulgent ;  forbearing.     Prof.  White. 

t6l'5R-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  tolero,  toleratus ;  tollo,  to 
lift  up ;  It.  toUerare,  to  bear,  to  tolerate ;  Sp, 
tolerar ;  Fr.  toUrer.  —  Sansc.  iul ;  Gr.  T?.a(a.  — 
M.  Goth,  thulan,  to  suffer,  to  tolerate  ;  A.  S. 
tholian,  to  bear,  to  endure ;  Dut.  ^  Ger.  dulden ; 
Dan.  taale  ;  Sw.  tala  ;  Icel.  thola.]  [i.  toler- 
ated ;  pp.  TOLERATING,  TOLERATED.]  To  al- 
low SO  as  not  to  hinder  ;  to  permit,  as  some- 
thing not  wholly  approved ;  to  suffer ;  to  en- 
dure ;  to  admit. 

Men  should  not  tolerate  themselves  one  minute  in  any 

known  sin.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

Crying  should  not  be  tolerated  in  children.         Locke. 

Syn.  —  A  person  tolerates  a  thing  when  he  does  not 
hinder  it,  though  he  had  power  to  do  so ;  he  permits 
or  allows  it  when  he  authorizes  it  by  express  consent. 
What  is  tolerated  is  bad  or  not  approved,  and  svffered 
only  because  it  cannot  well  or  easily  be  prevented. 
Toleration  is  an  informal,  3m6.  permission  a  formal,  aJ- 
lowance  of  an  action,  which  the  magistrate  or  govern- 
ment declines  to  sanction.  In  some  countries  in  wliich 
there  is  an  established  religion,  other  religious  are  tol- 
erated. Different  religions,  though  not  patronized  or 
approved,  are  tolerated;  things  of  little  importance 
are  permitted,  allowed,  or  suffered  to  be  done  without 
resistance.  —  See  Admit,  Allow. 

t6L-:5;R-A'TION,  n.     [L.  toUratio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  tolerating ;  allowance  given  to 
that  which  is  not  wholly  approved ;  endurance. 

Toleration  of  fortune  of  every  sort.         Sir  T.  Elyot. 
The  indulgence  and  toleration  granted  to  these  men.    South. 

2.  {Eccl.)  Permission  for  the  free  exercise  of 
a  religion  different  from  that  established. 

Toleration  implies  a  rieht  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  and  of  uU  social  privileges,  without  any  regard  to  diflfer- 
ence  of  religion.  Brande. 

Toleration  J3ct,the  act  of  William  and  Mary  of  Eng- 
land which  repealed  the  statutes  imposing  penalties 
on  Protestant  Dissenters  for  nonconformity  to  the  rit^ 
ual  and  discipline  of  the  established  church.      Eden, 

Syn.  —  See  Tolerance. 
TOLL  (tol),  n.  [A.  S.  toll,  a  toll,  a  tribute  ;  Dut. 
tol;  Ger,  zoU]  Dan.  told;  Sw.  tuU ;  Jcel.tollr; 
"W.  toll.  —  Gr.  Ti?.oi,  a  toll.  —  Junius  and  Skiti- 
ner  derive  toll  (A.  S.  toll),  a  tribute,  from  Gr, 
tO.o^,  an  end,  a  tribute,  or  a  toll ;  Johnson,  from 
L.  tollo,  to  raise,  to  take  or  carry  away„  —  Bp. 
Burgess  thinks  toll,  a  tribute,  is  probably  from 
tell  (A.  S.  tellaii),  to  count,  to  number,  as  dole 
from  deal,  the  toll  of  a  bell  being  strokes  lightly 
struck,  measured,  or  numbered  at  regular  inter- 
vals ;  and  tole  or  tell,  to  draw,  signifying  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  by  slow,  insensible  degrees. — 
Serenius  is  inclined  to  the  derivation  of  toll,  a 
tribute,  from  tell,  to  count,  to  number,  noticing 
the  Su.  Goth,  taela,  to  reckon.  —  Tooke  derives 
both  toll,  a  tribute,  and  the  toll  of  a  bell  from 
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A.  S.  tilian,  to  raise,  or  lift  up,  —  the  former 
being  a  part  lifted  off,  or  taken  away,  as  to  raise 
or  levy  (L.  levo,  Fr.  lever,  to  raise,  to  lift)  taxes, 
and  the  latter,  the  lifting  up  of  the  bell,  causing 
its  sound.] 

1.  A  duty  or  tax  imposed  for  some  service 
rendered,  or  benefit  conferred  ;  —  especially  a 
duty  imposed  on  travellers  and  goods  passing 
along  public  roads,  bridges,  over  a  ferry,  &c. : 
—  also,  the  payment  to  the  corporation  of  a 
town,  or  to  the  lord  or  owner  of  a  market  or 
fair,  upon  sale  of  things  subject  to  toll.  Brande. 

To  pay  toU  for  any  commodities  or  wares.  Holland. 
As  the  expense  of  carriage  is  very  mucli  reduced  by  means 
of  aueli  public  worlcs,  the  goods,  notwithstanding  the  tollt 
come  cheaper  to  the  consumer  tlian  they  would  otherwise 
have  done;  their  price  not  being  so  much  raised  by  the  toll 
as  it  is  lowered  by  the  cheapness  of  the  carriage.      A,  Smith, 

2.  (^Sax.  &  OldEng.  Law.)  Liberty  to  buy  and 
sell  within  the  precincts  of  a  manor.      Burrill. 

3.  A  miller's  proportion  or  allowance  for 
grinding  grain.  Simmonds. 

Toll  and  team,  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  the  privileges   of 
having  a  market  and  Jurisdiction  of  villeins.    Burrill. 
Syn.  —  See  Duty,  Tax, 
f  TOLIj,  V.  n.   [i.  TOLLED  ;  pp.  tolling,  tolled.] 

1.  To  pay  toll  or  duty. 

I'll  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for  him.    Sliak. 

2.  [W.  toUi,  to  take  from.]  To  take  toll. 
And  miller  that  tolleili  takes  none  but  his  due.       Tusser. 

TOLL,  V.  a.  To  take  or  collect  as  toll. 
Like  the  bee,  tollivg  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets.  Shah, 

TOLL,  V.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  sound  with  slow  and 
uniform  strokes  or  tones,  as  a  bell. 

*  I  heard  the  bell  tolled  ou  thy  burial  day; 

I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away.        Coivper. 

2.  Tk>  call  or  to  notify  by  sound,  as  of  a  bell. 
Slow  iolU  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour.        Beattie. 
When  hollow  murmurs  of  their  evening  bells 
Dismiss  the  sleepy  swains,  and  toll  them  to  their  cells. 

Dryden. 

TOLL,  V.  n.  [From  the  sound.  Skinner.']  To 
sound  or  ring  slowly,  as  a  bell.  "  ToU,  toll, 
gentle  bell."  Den/tam. 

TO  LL,  >i.  The  slow,  regular  stroke  or  tone  of  a 
bell,  particularly  of  a  church  bell.  Tooke. 

TOLL,  -0.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  See 
Toll,  ».]  To  draw  by  degrees  ;  to  allure  ;  — 
written  also  tole,  Milton.    Locke, 

To  make  me  follow,  and  so  toll  me  on.  Fletcher. 

The  adventitious  moisture  . . .  tolleth  forth  the  innate  and 

radical  moisture.  Bacon. 

TOLL,  or  TOLL  [tol,  W.  Johnson],  v.  a.  [L. 
tollo,  to  lift  up,  to  take  away.]  {OldEng.  Law.) 
To  take  away ;  to  bar  ;  to  defeat.  "  To  toll  an 
entry."  Burrill. 

TOLL'A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  tolled  or  subject 
to  toll ;  liable  to  pay  toll.  WMshaw. 

TOLL'A(?E,  «.     Payment  of  toll ;  toll.    Drayton. 

TOLL'-BAR,  n,  A  turnpike-gate  or  side-bar  on 
a  road,  where  a  toll  is  received.  Simmonds. 

TOLL'BOOTH,  n.     [Icel.  tollbud ;  Dan.  toldbod.] 

1.  tA  custom-house  or  place  where  toll  is 
paid  ;  an  exchange.  Phillips. 

He  saw  Matthew  sitting  inatollbooth.  Matt.  ix.  9,  WickliJTe, 

2.  A  prison  or  jail,  particularly  the  prison  at 
Edinburgh.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

TOLL'b66t H,  V,  a.     To  imprison  in  a  tollbooth. 

That  they  might  tollbooth  Oxford  men.       Bp.  Corbett. 

TOLL'-BRIDpE,  n.     A  bridge  for  passing  which 

toll  is  paid.  Smart, 

TOLL'— CORN,  n.     Corn  or  grain  taken  as  toll  for 

grinding  at  a  mill.  Crabb. 

TOLL'-DTsH,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  toll  is  taken, 
as  for  grinding  grain.  Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

TOLT/^R,  «.     1. 1 A  toll-gatherer.  Barret. 

2.  One  who  tolls  a  bell.  Todd. 

TOLL '-GATE,  n.    A  gate  where  toll  is  paid. 
TOLL'-GATH-ER-ER,  7j.     An  officer  who  takes 
toll ;  a  tollman.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

TOLL'-HOP,  n.     A  toll-dish.  Crabb. 

TOLL'-HOUSE,  n.     A  house  where  toll  is  paid. 
TOLL'ING,  p.  a.     Sounding,  as  a  bell,  with  slow, 

regular  strokes  or  tones. 
TOLL'ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  tolls ;  the 

slow  sound  of  a  bell;  toll. 


TOLL'MAN,  M. ;  pi.  toll'mEn.  One  who  collects 
toll,  as  at  a  toll-gate  ;  a  toll-gatherer.     Cowper, 

TOLL'-THOR-pUGH  (-thur-r9),n.  Toll  taken  by 
a  town  for  beasts  going  through  it,  or  over  a 
bridge  or  ferry  maintained  at  its  cost ;  —  a  toll 
claimed  by  an  individual  where  he  is  bound  to 
repair  some  particular  highway.  [Eng.]  Brande. 

TOLL'-TRAV-PRSE,  n.  Toll  for  passing  over 
the  private  soil  of  another,  or  for  driving  beasts 
across  his  ground.     [Eng.]  Brande. 

TOLL'-TiJEN,  n.  A  toll  paid  at  the  return  of 
beasts  from  fair  or  market,  though  they  were 
not  sold.     [Eng.]  Cowell. 

T6L'1VI(;N,  n.  One  of  the  large  stones,  many  of 
which  are  found  in  Cornwall  and  Brittany,  hav- 
ing passages  apparently  hollowed  through  them, 
and  commonly  believed  to  be  druidical  re- 
mains ;  —  called  also  dolmen.  Brande. 

t  TOL'spS-T^R,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  toll  or 
tribute  of  a  sextary  or  sester  of  ale,  paid  to  the 
lords  of  some  manors  by  their  tenants,  for 
liberty  to  brew  and  sell  ale  ;  —  written  also  tol- 
saster  and  tolcester.  Cowell. 

t  T6L'§5Y  (tol'ze),  n.  A  place  at  which  tolls 
were  set  or  assessed  ;  a  tollbooth.  Cyc,  of  Com. 

TOLT,  n.  [Law  L.  toUa  ;  L.  tollo,  to  remove.] 
(  Old  Eng.  Practice.)  A  writ  by  which  a  cause 
pending  in  a  court-baron  was  removed  to  the 
county  court.  Cowell. 

TO-LU',  n,  A  resin  procured  from  Myrospermum 
tohdferum,  a  tree  growing  in  Carthagena,  by 
making  incisions  into  the  trunk  ;  —  called  also 
balsam  of  Tolu,  and  Tolu  balsam.  Tomlinson, 
fl®=  Tolu  is  met  with  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  a 
soft,  dark-colored,  transparent  balsam,  of  the  consis- 
tence of  turpentine,  with  a  remarkably  fragrant  and 
agreeable  odor,  or  of  a  rusty-brown,  semi-transparent 
resin.    Miller, 

TO-LU'I-DINE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  volatile,  oily,  or- 
ganic base,  containing  no  oxygen.         Gregory. 

TOL'y-OLE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon,  being 
the  product  of  the  distillation  of  balsam  of 
Tolu ;  —  called  also  bemoene.  Miller. 

t  t5l-U-TA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  tolutim,  on  a  trot ; 
tollo,  to  lift  up'.]     The  act  of  ambling.    Browne. 

TO-LU'— TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  large,  handsome  tree, 
the  wood  of  which  is  red  in  the  centre,  and  has 
an  odor  of  balsam  or  rose  ;  Myrospermum  tolu- 
iferum.     It  yields  the  balsam  of  Tolu.      Baird. 

TOM,  n.  The  knave  of  trumps  at  the  old  game 
of  qleek.  Wifs  Interpreter, 

t6m'A-HAWK,  n.  [Indian.  —  Algonquin  tome- 
hag'en ;  Mohegan  tumnahegan ;  Delaware  ta- 
moihecan.  Gallatin.]  A  weapon  used  by  the 
American  Indians,  formed  of  a  stone,  with  an 
edge,  and  a  handle  ;  an  Indian  hatchet. 

It  was  ...  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  burying  the  tomahawk,  when  they  made  peace  ; 
when  thev  went  to  war.  they  due  it  un  again.  —  Uence  the 
phrase,  "  To  bury  the  tomaliawk,    or  "  hatchet."       BartUtt. 

t6m'A-HAWK,  V.  li.  To  strike  or  to  kill  with  a 
tomahawk.  Clarke. 

t6m-al'lpy,   )  n. 

TOM-AL'LINE,  )  of 
boiled,  is  green. 

TO 'MAN,  n.  A  conventional  money  of  Persia,  of 
a  very  variable  character.  It  may  be  valued  at 
about  12s.  6d.  sterling  ($3.02).  Simmonds. 

T0-MA'T6,  or  T0-MA'T6  [to-ma'to,  Sm.  C. ;  to- 
ma'to,  K.],  n.  [Indian. — Sp.,  Port.,  S^  Fr.  to- 
mate,]  {Bot,)  A  plant  of  several  varieties, 
much  cultivated  for  its  fruit;  the  common  love- 
apple  ;  Lycoporsicum,  esculentum  :  —  the  fruit  of 
the  plant,  which  is  used  in  various  ways  for 
food.  Gray. 

TOMB  (tSm),  n,  [Gr.  rifiPos,  strictly,  the  place 
where  a  dead  body  is  burnt,  but  usually  a 
mound  of  earth  heaped  over  the  ashes,  a  tomb, 
probably  from  t60(u,  to  smoke,  to  consume  in  a 
slow  fire.  Liddell  Sj  Scott,  —  L.  tumuhts,  a 
raised  heap  of  earth,  a  sepulchral  mound ;  tit- 
meo,  to  swell;  It.  tomba,  a  tomb;  Sp.  tumba', 
Fr.  tombe,  tombeau,  —  Old  Eng.  tumle,  toumbe,] 
1.  The  sepulchre,  vault,  or  monument  in 
which  the  body  of  a  deceased  person  is  enclosed. 

Poor  heartl  she  slumbers  in  her  silent  tonib; 

Let  her  possess  in  peace  that  narrow  room.         Dryden, 


A  name  applied  to  the  liver 

the    lobster,    which,    when 

C,  T,  Jackson, 


The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high, 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie.  l^amell. 

The  tomba  of  the  Jews  were  generally  hollow  places  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.  Brande, 

2,  A  monument  erected  in  memory  of  a  de- 
ceased person,     [b.]  Brande, 

t6mB  (tom);  V.  a.    To  entomb,     [r.]  Byron. 

TOM'BAC,  n. 
per. 

t6mBED  (tomd),  p,  a.    Put  in  a  tomb,     [e.] 

He  lies  at  Glastenbire,  tombed,  as  1  ween.      B,  Brtmne, 

T6MB'Lf  SS,  a.     Without  a  tomb.  Shak. 

t6mb'n6R-RY,  n.  A  bird  found  in  Shetland; 
the  tomnoddy  ;  the  puffin.  Clarke. 

t6m'BC)Y,  n.  [Tom,  for  Thomas,  and  boy.  John- 
son. —  A.  S.  tumbere,  a  tumbler.  Verstegan.]  A 
romping,  boyish  girl ;  a  romp.   Shak,  Beau.  §  Fl. 

t6mB'STONE  (tom'ston),  n.  A  stone  or  a  monu- 
ment erected  in  memory  of  a  deceased  person, 
at  the  place  where  he  is  interred.  Addison. 

TOm'CAT,  n.     A  full  grown  male  cat.  Booth. 

TOM'COD,  n.  [Fr.  tacaud,  whiting  pout.]  {Ich.) 
A  small  fish  of  the  family  Gadidcs,  or  cods, 
common  to  the  American  coast,  very  abundant 
after   the   first    frost ;   frost-fish ;    Gadus   torn- 

Storer. 


{Min.)  An  alloy  of  zinc  and  cop- 
Tiirner. 


TOME,  n.  [Gr.  rifio!,  a  piece  cut  off,  a  part  of  a 
book  written  and  rolled  up  by  itself,  a  tome  ; 
Tfiiviii,  to  cut ;  L.  tomus  ;  It.  S;  Sp.  tomo ;  Fr. 
tome.]  One  volume  of  many  ;  —  also,  any  book. 
Must  we  write  nothing  but  large  scholttstical  discourses  — 
such  ionics  as  yours?  Bp.  Hall. 

Sacred  tomes  and  volumes  of  holy  writ.  Hooker. 

TOME'L^T, «.  A  small  tome  or  volume.  Qu.Rev. 

TO-MfN-TOSE',  >  „.     [L.  tomentum,  stuffing,  as 

Tp-MEN'TOyS,    )  of  hair.]     (iJoi.)  Covered  with 

short,  dense,  somewhat  rigid  hairs,  so  as  to  be 

scarcely  perceptible  to  the  touch.  Lindley. 

t6m'f66l.  n.     A  fool ;  a  simpleton.  Carr. 

t6m'f66l-?-RY,  n.  Absurd  or  ludicrous  folly; 
absurdity;  nonsense.     [Low.]  O'Connell, 

TO'MIN,  n.  [Sp.]'  A  Spanish  weight  for  gold 
and  silver,  being  of  the  former,  8.875  grains,  and 
of  the  latter,' 9.245  grains.  Simmonds. 

TOM'JOHN,  n.  A  kind  of  sedan  in  Ceylon,  open 
in  front  and  on  each  side,  and  carried  by  a 
single  pole  on  men's  shoulders.  Simmonds. 

TCM'NOD-DY,    n.     1.    {Omith.)   The  puffin;  — 

called  also  tomnorry.  Booth, 

2.  A  fool ;  a  dolt ;  a  dunce  ;  a  clown.    Hood. 

TO-MOR'RpW,  n.  The  day  subsequent  to  the 
present  day. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.  Shak. 

A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesteniays 
And  confident  to-morrows.  Wordsworth. 

Tp-MOR'ROW,  ad.     On  the  next  day  coming. 

This  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  full  purpose  of  committing 
sin  to-day  than  a  resolution  of  leaving  it  to-morrow,  (Jalamy, 

TSM'FI-ON,  n.  [Fr.  tampon,  according  to  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Trexoux,  from  Celtic  tampon,  a  piece 
or  stopper.]  {Mil.)  A  stopper  fitted  to  the 
bore  of  the  gun,  to  keep  out  the  wet ;  a  tam- 
pion ;  —  the  wooden  or  iron  bottom,  adapted  to 
the  bore  of  the  gun,  to  which  grape-shot  are 
fixed,  or  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  containing 
canister  or  case-shot.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

t0m'-p6k-ER,  n.  A  bugbear  to  frighten  chil- 
dren ;  a  scarecrow.  Forby. 

TOM'rIg,  n.  A  rude,  wild  girl ;  a  tomboy.  Dennis. 

t6M-TIT'  [t6m-tit',  S.  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ;  tom'tlt,  P. 
F.  K.  Wb.],  n.  {Ornith.)  A  small  bird  ;  a  tit- 
mouse. —  See  Titmouse.  Baird. 

TOM'TOM,  n,  A  sort  of  drum,  used  by  the  na- 
tives in  the  East  Indies.  Mackintosh. 

TON  (tun),  n.  [A.  S.  tunne,  a  tun,  a  vat,  -^  tub  ; 
Dut.  ton  ;  Ger.  tonne.  —  See  Tun.] 

1.  A  cask;  a  tun.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  weight  of  2240  pounds,  but  sometimes 
of  2000  pounds  avoirdupois  ;  twenty  hundred- 
weight. —  See  HuNDKED-virEiGHT.  Cyc.  of  Com. 

JSE^  -A  ton  of  2000  ihs.  is  called  a  short  ton.    By  act 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  i;,  Y,  obscure;   fAbE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;  HEIR,  HER; 
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of  Confess  it  is  decided  that,  unless  specified  to  the 
contrary,  a  ton  is  to  be  understood  as  2240  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois.    Cyc.  of  Com. 

,e®=  A  ton  of  flour,  in  commerce,  is  8  sacks,  or  10 
barrels  ;  a  ton  of  potatoes,  10  bushels.  In  Cornwall, 
the  miners'  ton  is  91  cwt.,  or  2352  lbs.    Simmonds. 

3.  A  measure  of  capacity,  containing  252 
gallons  ;  —  usually  written  tun.  Brande. 

4.  Forty  cubic  feet  of  round  or  rough  timber,. 
or  fifty  feet  of  hewn  timber.  Simmonds. 

JS^  One  ton  of  timber,  as  usually  surveyed,  con- 
tains 50y^^  cubic  feet.     Greenleaf, 

5.  In  the  measurement  of  a  ship,  forty  cubic 
feet.  Simmonds. 

TOJTy  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tonuSy  tone.]  The  pre- 
vailing fashion  ;  high  mode  ;  style  ;  vogue. 

Lady  Melbourne  waa  a  very  eeiieible  woman:  and,  having 
a  magnificent  house  and  making  great  entertainments,  was 
one  at  tlie  head  of  the  fashion,  or  ton.  Horace  Walpole. 

TON.  [A.  S.  tun.l  .  A  termination  of  names  of 
places.  — See  Town.  Gibson. 

t  t6'NAME,  n.  A  name  added  to  another  name ; 
a  surname.  Version  of  Ecchts.  xlvii.  19. 

TON'CA-BEAN,  n.     See  Tonga-bean. 

TON-dI'NO,  n,  [Sp.]  {Arch.')  An  astragal.  Brande. 

TONE,  n.  [Gr.rfJi/of,  a  cord,  a  rope,  a  tone  ;  rcivw, 
to  stretch ;  L.  tontts^  a  tone  ;  It.  tuono,  tono ;  Sp. 
tono;  Fr.  ton.  —  Dut.  toon;  Ger.  ton;  Dan. 
tone;  Sw,  ton. — W.  ton,] 

1.  The  particular  quality  of  any  sound ;  a 
note  ;  as,  "  A  shrill  tone  "  ;  "A  low  tone.'* 

Tlie  strength  of  a  voice  or  sound  makes  a  diiference  in  the 

loudness  or  softDCse,  but  not  in  the  tone.  Bacon. 

These  from  thy  lips  were  like  harmonious  tones.  Drayton. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  voice  as  modified  by  the 
feelings  of  the  speaker ;  accent. 

Eager  his  lone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes.  Drj/den. 

A  tone  which  did  not  suit  such  emotions.*  Blair. 

3.  A  particular  or  affected  sound  or  intona- 
tion in  speaking  or  reading;  a  whining  or  a 
riiournful  sound  of  the  voice. 

We  ought  certainly  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to  make  every 
line  sensible  to  tlie  car;  at  the  same  time,  in  doing  so,  every 
appearance  of  sing-song  and  tone  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  Blair. 

4.  Tension,  state,  or  temper  of  mind ;  mood. 

The  mind  is  not  always  in  the  same  state;  being  at  times 
cheerful,  melancholy,  severe,  peevish.  These  ditterent  states 
may  not  improperly  be  denominated  tones.  Karnes. 

To  drag  the  mind  . . .  from  a  philosophical  tone  or  temper 
to  the  drudgery  of  private  and  public  business.   Bolingbroke. 

5.  Tenor  ;  character  ;  spirit ;  strain  ;  as,  "  The 
tone  of  his  remarks  was  commendatory.^' 

6.  {Wilis.)  A  property  of  sound  by  which  it 
comes  under  the  relation  of  grave  and  acute  :  — 
a  certain  interval  between  two  sounds,  as  in  the 
major  tone  and  the  minor  tone,  the  ratio  of  the 
first  of  which  is  eight  to  nine,  and  which  results 
from  the  difference  of  the  fourth  to  the  fifth,  while 
the  ratio  of  the  latter  is  nine  to  ten,  and  results 
from  the  difference  of  the  minor  third  to  the 
fourth.  Moore. 

7.  {Med.)  Tension  or  firmness  proper  to  each 
organic  tissue  :  —  elasticity.  Dunglison. 

8.  {Paint.)  The  prevailing  color  of  a  pic- 
ture, or  its  general  effect,  depending  on  the 
right  relation  of  objects  in  shadow  to  the  prin- 
cipal light,  and  on  the  quality  of  color,  by  which 
it  is  felt  to  owe  part  of  its  brightness  to  the  hue 
of  the  light  upon  it.  FairhoU. 

Syn.  —  See  Sound. 

TONE,  V.  a.  1.  To  utter  in  an  affected  tone,  or 
sing-song  manner.  South. 

2.  To  regulate  the  tone  of;  to  tune.  Clarke. 

To  tone  down,  to  soften  j  to  modify ;  to  qualify  ;  to 
lessen.  Wiseman.    JV.  Brit.  Rev. 

To  tone  down  a  picture,  (Painting:)  to  soften  the  col- 
oring, so  that  a  subdued  liarmony  of  tint  may  prevail, 
and  all  undue  glare  be  avoided.  Ogilvie. 

TONED  (toned),  a.  Having  a  particular  tone  ;  — 
used  in  composition;  as,  "  High-^onet^." 

TONE'L^ISS,  ci.     Having  no  tone.  Kenrick. 

TONE'-Sif'L'LA-BLE,  «.     A  syllable  which  is  ac- 
cented. Ogilvie. 
TONG,  and  t5ng,  rt.    See  Tongue,  and  Tongs. 

t6N'GA,  n.  A  silver  coin  of  Bokhara,  worth 
about  7Ad.  sterling  ($0.15).  Simmojids. 

TON'GA— BEAN,  n.  The  sweet-scented  seed  of  a 
large ' leguminous  tree  {Cozimarouna,  or  Dip- 


tericc,  odorata)  growing  in  French  Guiana ;  — 
used  for  scenting  snuff,  and  called  also  tonca- 
bean,  and  tonquin-bean.  Archer.    Baird. 

TONG'KAng,  n.  A  kind  of  boat  or  junk  used  in 
the  seas  of  the  Fiastern  archipelago.  Simmonds. 

TON'GO,  n.     The  mangrove.     [The  Pacific] 

Simm.onds. 
t6ng^,   n.  pL     [A.   S.  ^  Dut.   tang ;  Old   Ger. 

zanga ;  Ger.  zange;  Dan.  fang  ;  Sw.  tang  ;  Icel. 

taung.  —  Gael,  teangas.  —  It.  tenaglie,  pincers ; 

Sp.   tenaza,    tongs  ;    Fr.   tenailles.  —  Probably 

related  to  L.  tango,  to  touch,  Sw.  taga,  Eng. 

take.  Bosworth.']   An  instrument  of  metal,  with 

two  limbs,  for  griping  or  handling  any  thing, 

as  hot  coals,  heated  metals,  &c. 

They  turn  the  glowing  mass  with  crooked  tongs,    Drydcn. 
A  pair  of  tongs  like  a  smith's  tongs.  Mortimer. 

TONGUE  (tung),  n.  [M.  Goth,  tuggo  (pronounced 
tungo) ;  A.  S.  tunge;  Yrs.tunga,  tonge;  Dut. 
tong;  Ger.  zunge;  Dan.  tunge;  Sw.  ^  Icel. 
tunga.  —  Gael,  teanga.  —  Old  Eng.  tunge.] 

1.  A  muscular  and  very  mobile  organ  in  the 
mouth,  covered  by  a  mucous  membrane,"  on 
which  are  numerous  papillee,  and  performing 
important  functions,  as  in  tasting,  in  eating,  or 
chewing,  or  swallowing  food,  in  receiving  drink, 
and,  in  man,  in  articulating.  Dunglison. 

Who  with  the  tongve  of  angels  can  relate?  Milton. 

They  hiss  for  hiss  returned  with  forked  tongue 

To  torked  tongue.  Milton. 

2.  Speech ;  talk  ;  discourse  :  —  fluency  of 
speech  or  utterance. 

Much  tongue  and  much  judgment  seldom  go  together;  for 
talking  and  thinking  are  two  quite  ditterent  faculties. 

L'£sti'ange. 

3.  Articulate  utterance  ;  the  faculty  of  speech. 

Parrots,  imitating  human  tongue.  Dryden. 

4.  Manner  of  speaking  ;  speech. 

Keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head.  Shak. 

5.  A  language  ;  as,  "  The  Hebrew  tongue." 

To  speak  all  tongues  and  do  all  miracles.  Milton. 

We  must  be  free,  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 

That  Shakespeare  spoke.  Wordsworth. 

"  Paradise  Lost "  is  a  noble  possession  for  a  people  to  have 

inherited,  but  the  English  iongiie  is  a  nobler  heritage.  JVencA. 

6.  Speech,  as  opposed  to  action  ;  mere  words 
or  assertions. 

My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in 
tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  1  John  iii.  18. 

7.  A  nation  or  people,  as  distinguished  by 
their  language.  Rev,  v.  9. 

8.  Anything  projected  or  protruding  like  the 
tongue,  or  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  the 
tongue,  as  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land  ex- 
tending into  the  water,  or  an  arm  of  the  sea 
extending  into  the  land,  the  clapper  of  a  bell,  a 
projection  as  of  a  buckle  or  stock,  the  projection 
on  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  wood  that  corresponds 
to  and  fits  a  groove,  the  taper  part  of  the  lower 
end  of  a  spindle,  or  the  upper  main-piece  of  a 
made  mast,  &c. 

9.  {Naut.)  A  short  piece  of  rope  spliced  into 
the  upper  part  of  'standing-backstays,  &c.,  to 
the  size  of  the  topmast-head.  Mar.  Diet. 

Tovgue  of  a  sword,  that  part  of  the  blade  on  which 
the  gripe,  shell,  and  pommel  are  fixed.  Stocqueler. — 
To  hold  one's  tongue,  to  be  silent.     Addison, 

Syn.  — See  Lan&uag-e. 

TONGUE  (tiing),  v.  a.  \i.  TONGUED  ;  pp.  TON- 
GuiNG,  TONGUED.]  To  chide  ;  to  scold;  to 
rate  ;  to  brand  publicly  ;  to  make  infamous. 

How  might  she  tongue  me !  Sliak. 

TONGUE  (tiing),  v.  n.     1.  To  talk  ;  to  prate. 

Sueh  stuff  as  madmen  tongue.  Sliak. 

2.  To  use  the  tongue,  as  in  playing  the  flute, 
or  similar  instrument  of  music.  Clarke. 

TONGUED  (tiingd),  a.  Having  a  tongue  ;  —  often 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  "Double-^on^t^c?.*' 

Tongued  they  are  not  like  other  birds.  Holland. 

t6ngUE'-D6uGH-TY  (tung'dofi-te),  a.  Valiant 
in  word,  not  in  act ;  boastful.  Milton. 

TONGUE'-FENCE  (tiing'fens),  a.  Power  of  elo- 
cution or  arguing.     [Ludicrous.]  Milton. 

TONGUE'-GRAfT-ING,  n.  A  mode  of  grafting 
by  inserting  the  end  of  a  scion  in  the  stock  in  a 
certain  manner.  P.  Cyc. 

T6NGUE'L]gSS  (tiing'Ies),  a.  1.  Having  no  tongue  : 
—  speechless.     "  A  tongueless  mouth."      Shak. 

What  tongiicless  blocks!  would  they  not  speak?        S/iak. 


2.  Not  spoken  of ;  unnamed,     [r.] 

One  good  deed,  dying  tongueless.  ShnA-; 

t  TONGUE'-PAD  (tung'pad).  It.  A  great  talker  ; 
a  loquacious  person.  Tatler. 

T6nGUE '-SHAPED  (tung'shapt),  a.  1.  Shaped 
like  a  tongue. 

2.  {Bot.)  Long,  fleshy,  plano-convex,  and  ob- 
tuse; linguiform.  Lindley. 

TONGUE'-TIE  (tung'tl),  V.  a.  To  render  unable 
to  speak  or  to  articulate  distinctly. 

That  extreme  modesty  and  bashfulnesa  which  ordinarily 
tongxie-tics  us  in  all  good  company.  Goodman. 

T6ngUE'-TIE,  n.  {Med.)  Impeded  motion  of 
the  tongue  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of 
the  frsenum.  Dunglison, 

TONGUE'-TIED  (tung'tid),  a.  Having  an  imped- 
iment of  speech ;  unable  to  speak  freely.  Shak. 

TONGUE'Y  (tung'e),  a.  Disposed  to  use  the 
tongue  'in  much  talking  ;  talkative ;  loqua- 
cious.    "A  tonguey  woman."  Wickliffe. 

Flippant,  tonguey,  and  self-conceited.        Nevj  Englander. 

TON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ToviKd^;  rtivu),  to  stretch;  It.  § 
Sp.  tonico  ;  Fr.  tonique.  —  See  Tone.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  tone  or  sound,  or  to  tones. 
"The  tonic  chord."    "The  tonic  note."   Moore. 

2.  {Med.)  Relating  to  tone: — increasing  or 
strengthening  the  tone  or  muscular  action,  as  a 
medicine.  Dunglison. 

3.  t  Noting  an  extension  of  the  muscles  or 
organs  of  motion  ;  extended.  Smith  on  Old  Age. 

Tonic  power,  {Med.)  irritability.  —  Tonic  spasm, 
(Med.)  a  rigid  contraction  of  muscles  without  relaxa- 
tion, as  in  tetanus,  &c. —  See  Spasm.         Dunglison. 

TON'IC,  n.  1.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  has  the 
power  of  exciting  slowly  and  by  Insensible  de- 
grees the  organic  actions  of  the  different  sys- 
tems of  the  animal  economy,  and  of  augment- 
ing their  strength  in  a  durable  manner  ;  a 
tonic  or  strengthening  medicine.  Dunglison. 
jB®^  Bitter  vegetable  substances  which  are  not  as- 
sociated with  an  acrid  or  narcotic  principle,  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  cold  water,  &;c.,  act  as  tonics,  Dunglison, 

2.  {Mus.)  The  key-note  of  any  composition  ; 
—  "written  also  tonique.  Moore, 

TON'I-CAL,  «.    Tonic. 


[It.] 


Browne. 

TO-Nig'l-TY,  n.  {Med.)  The  faculty  that  deter- 
mines the  tone  of  the  solids  :  —  irritability. 

Excessive  ioHioV?/  causes  erethism  or  cri&pness;  deficient 
tonicity,  atony  or  weakness.  Dunglisoiu 

TO-NIGHT'  (to-nit'),  «.     This  night.  Shak, 

TO-NIGHT'  (to-nit'),  ad.    On  this  night.      Shak, 
TON'KA-BEAN,  n.    Tonga-bean.  Simmonds. 

TON'NA^JE  (tun'^j),  n.  1.  The  number  of  tons 
burden  which  the  measurement  of  a  ship  or 
other  vessel  represents  she  will  carry. 

Tonnage  is  estimated  sometimes  by  bulk,  but  more  gener- 
ally by  weight;  a  ton  by  bulk  being  equal  to  forty  cubic  feet, 
a  ton  by  ■weight  equalling  twenty  hundred  weight.  Simnionds. 

2.  Duty  or  custom  paid  on  goods  by  the  ton ; 
a  custom  or  impost  due  for  merchandise  brought 
or  carried  in  tons,  from,  or  to,  other  countries, 
after  a  certain  rate  for  every  ton.  Cowell. 

The  custom-house  duties,  or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
tonnage  and  poundage,  had  since  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  been 
granted  to  successive  sovereigns  for  life.  Cw-  Jiev. 

je®=-The  duties  paid  on  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  are 
abolished,  in  relation  to  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  act  of  May  31 ,  1830,  and  also  all  tonnage  duties 
on  foreign  vessels,  provided  that  all  discriminating  or 
countervailing  duties  of  such  foreign  nations,  as  far 
as  they  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  abolished.    Bouvier. 

TO'NOys,  a.  Having  a  tone;  full  of  tone  or 
sound ;  sonorous.  KenHck. 

TON'aUIN-BEAN,  n.     See  ToNGA-BEAN. 

TON-aui-NESE',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native,  or  the 
natives,  of  Tonquin.  Wright. 

TON'SIL,  n.  [L.  tonsillce,  tonsils;  tondeo,  ton- 
sus,  to  shear,  to  clip ;  It.  tonsilla,  a  tonsil ;  Fr. 
tonsiUe.]  {Aiiat.)  One  of  the  two  complex  ovoid 
glands,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  fauces, 
at  the  basis  of  the  tongue,  and  opening  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  by  several  ducts  ;  —  called 
also  almond.  Dunglison. 

TON'SILE,  a.  [L.  tojisilis.]  That  may  be  clipped, 
sheared,  or  shaven.  Mason. 
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TON'SIL-IiAR,  o,    Tonsillitic.  Davenport. 

TON-SIL-LIT'IC  w.    Relating  to  tonsils.       Dun. 

TON-SIL-Li'TIS,  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
tonsils  ;  common  quinsy.  Diinglison. 

TOJ^'SOR,  n.     A  barber.  Sir  W,  Scott. 

T6N-S0'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  tonsoritts.]  Pertaining 
to  shaving,  or  to  a  barber.  W.  Smith. 

TON'SURE  (tSu'shur),  n.  [L.  tonswa ;  tondeOj  ton- 
sus,  to  shave;  It.  l^-  Sp.  tonsura\  Fr.  tonsure.^ 

1.  The  act  of  shearing  or  shaving,  or  the  state 
of  being  sheared,  shaved,  or  shaven, — espec- 
ially the  shaving  or  polling  of  the  head. 

A  particular  tonsure  of  the  hair.  £p.  Horshy. 

2.  The  ceremony  of  having  the  crown  of  the 
head  shaven  ;  —  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

il^fltwas  a  preparatory  rite  upon  receiving  sacred 
orders,  and  consisted  in  clipping  away  the  hair  from 
a  circular  space  at  the  back  of  the  head,  wliich  circle, 
thus  formed,  was  enlarged  as  the  person  rose  in  eccle- 
siastical station  and  dignity.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  liave  been  intended  as  a  memorial  of  our 
Saviour's  crown  of.  thorns.    Eden. 

3.  The  shaven  head  of  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  Clarke. 

TON'SLIRED  (ton'shurd),  w.  Having  a  tonsure  ; 
clipped  ;  shaven.  Sydney  Smith. 

TON-TiNE'  [ton-ten',  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  t9n-ten' 
or  ton-tin',  A],  7i.  [Fr.,  from  Tontl,  a  Neapol- 
itan, from,  whom  the  scheme  originated.]  A 
species  of  life  rent  or  annuity  derived  from  the 
fund  of  an  association  formed  on  the  condition 
that  the  rents  of  those  of  the  subscribers  who 
may  die  shall  accrue  to  the  survivors,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Bouvier. 

TON-TiNE',  u      Relating  to  a  tontine.    W.  Scott. 

TO'NY,  n.     A  simpleton.     [Ludicrous.]    Dryden. 

Ttib,  ad.     [A.  S.  to.l 

1.  Noting  excess;  over  and  above;  over- 
much ;  more  than  enough  ;  —  used  to  augment 
the  signification  of  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  to 
an  excessive  or  vicious  degree. 

His  will  too  strong  to  bend,  too  proud  to  learn.      Cowley. 

2.  Likewise  ;  also ;  in  addition ;  moreover. 

A  courtier  and  a  patriot  too.  Pope. 

S^'  Too  is  sometimes  repeated  to  increase  its  em- 
phasis ;  but  this  reduplication  always  seems  harsh, 
and  is  therefore  laid  aside.    Johnson. 

O  that  this  too^  too  solid  flesh  would  melt.  SItak. 

TOOK  (tftk,  51)  [tfik,  S.  P.  J.  Sm.  Wb. ;  tSk,  W. 
E.  F.  if.],  i.  from  take.  —  See  Take. 

t66l,  n.  [A.  S.  tol,  tool^  tohl\  Icel.  tol\  Fr.  on- 
til,  —  From  tilian^  to  toil.     Skinner.'] 

1.  Any  instrument  of  manual  operation  ;  a 
mechanical  instrument  of  any  kind  for  working 
with  ;  an  implement  commonly  used  by  the  hand 
of  one  man  in  some  manual  labor. 

Armed  with  such  gardenin g-(oofe.  Milton. 

The  carpenters  . . .  with  their  chests  of  tools.  Anson. 

2.  A  person  who  is  the  tool  or  instrument 
employed  or  used  by  another  ;  a  hireling. 

Ordained  the  tools  of  fate  to  be.  Howe. 


Syn. 


Perhaps  you  took  me  for  a  fool. 
Designed  alone  your  sex'a  tooL 

-  See  Instrument. 


t56l,  v.  a.  To  shape  with  a  tool,  or  to  orna- 
ment with  a  tool.  Clarke. 

t66l'— FUND,  n.  An  insurance  fund  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  workmen  for  the  loss  of  their 
tools  by  fire,  &c.  Simmonds.' 

t66l'-MAK-ING,  a.     Making  tools.      Franklin. 
fTdoM,  a.    [Dan.  5r  Sw.  iom.]'  Empty.  Wickliffe. 

J8®=  Still  used  in  the  north  of  England.     Todd. 
T66M,v.a.  To  empty.  [North  of  Eng.]  Broc^e^^. 

t65n,       I  n.     (Bot.)   A   large  tree,  growing  in 
t66n'A,  >  the  East   Indies,  which  yields  toon- 
wood';  bastard  cedar  ;  Cedrela  Toona.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t66n'-WOOD  (-wad),  n.  The  reddish-brown 
wood  of  Cedrela  Toona,  or  bastard  cedar,  much 
used  in  the  East  Indies  for  cabinet-work,  furni- 
ture, &c. ;  —  called  also  Indian  mahogany,  and 
Indian  cedar.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t66t,? 


[From  A.  S.  totian,  to  elevate.    Todd 


— It  seems  to  be  from  A.  S.  to-witan,  to  know,  to 
perceive,  —  to-wit,  too  it,  toot,  is  an  obvious 
course  of  corruption.  In  Piers  Plouhman,  "  a 
heme  toten^^  is  a  beam  espy  ;  "his  ton  toted^n 
out  *'  is  his  toes  peeped  out :  —  XJdaVs  '*  tootyng 
hill "  is  a  high  place  from  whence  to  see  afar 
off;  "  a  toting  ruff"  —  a  ruff  look  over  or  out, 
projecting;  "^o^mff noses"  —  projecting, prom- 
inent noses.    Richardson.'l     \i.  tooted;  pp. 

TOOTING,  TOOTED.] 

1.  t  To  stand  out ;  to  be  prominent.    Howell. 

2.  t  To  search  ;  to  seek  ;  to  peep ;  to  pry. 

Spying,  looking,  tooting,  watching.  ■  Latimer. 

t66t,  V.  n.     [Dut.  iocten.]    To  make  a  sound,  as 

upon  a  horn,  &c. :  —  to  cry.  Wright. 

That  wiseacre  deserves  . .  .  a  tootinff  horn.  Howell. 

t66t,  V.  a.     To  sound,  as  a  horn.      W.  Browne. 

TOOT,  n.  A  note  or  sound  imitative  of  the  word, 
blown  on  a  horn ;  a  blast.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

t66t'ER,  n.     1.  t  A  spy  ;  a  scout. 

These  things  forsooth  said  the  Lord  to  mc,  Go  and  put  a 
tooter;  and  whatei'cr  thing  he  shall  see  tell.  Wickliffe. 

2.  One  who  toots  on  a  horn.  B.  Jonson. 

t66tH,  n. ;  pi.  TEETH.  [M.  Goth,  tunths ;  A.  S. 
toth,  pi.  teth\  Frs.  tdnne\  Dut.  tand\  Ger. 
zahn\  Old  Ger.  zan,  zaad ;  Dan.  §  Sw.tand; 
Icel.  tu7in.  —  Sansc.  danta  ;  Pers.  dendan ;  Hind. 
dant.  —  Gr.  b&ob^y  666vto5\  L.  dens,  dentis ;  It. 
dente  ;  Sp.  diente  ;  Fr.  dent.] 

1.  One  of  the  small,  hard  bones,  shaped  in 
general  like  an  irregular  cone,  fixed  in  the 
jaws,  and  serving  to  lay  hold  of,  and  to  cut, 
tear,  and  triturate  alimentary  substances. 

^6^  True  teeth  are  found  only  in  man,  the  mam- 
malia, reptiles,  and  fishes.  In  the  adult,  the  teeth  are 
thirty-two  in  number,  sixteen  to  each  jaw,  consisting 
of  four  incisors,  or  incisive  or  cutting  teeth,  occupy- 
ing the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw,  two  canine  teeth, 
four  bicuspid  or  lesser  molar  teeth,  and  six  molars  or 
great  molars  occupying  the  farther  parts  of  the  alve- 
olar arch.     Dwngtison, 

2.  Taste  ;  palate. 

These  are  not  dishes  for  thy  dainty  tooth.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  resembling,  placed  like,  or  per- 
forming the  office  of,  a  tooth,  as,  one  of  the 
tines  of  a  prong  or  pitchfork,  one  of  the  spikes 
of  a  harrow  or  a  rake,  one  of  the  sharp  wires 
of  a  carding  instrument,  one  of  the  projecting 
knobs  on  the  edge  of  a  machine  or  on  a  wheel 
which  catch  on  correspondent  parts  of  another 
wheel  or  body,  &c. ;  a  prong ;  a  spike. 

Tooth  and  nail,  Xiiiing  and  scratching;  with  all  pos- 
sible keenness ;  with  the  greatest  effort ;  with  every 
means  of  attack  and  defence.  '*  A  lion  and  bear  were 
at  tooth  and  nail  which  should  carry  off  a  fawn." 
L^Estrange.  —  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge.  See  Edge,  and 
TooTH-ED&E.  —  In  spite  of  the  teeth,  notwithstand- 
ing any  threat  or  any  opposition  ;  in  defiance  of  any 
power  of  injury  or  defence,  Shak.  —  To  show  the  teeth, 
or  onc^s  teeth,  to  threaten.  "  When  the  law  shows  her 
teeth,  but  dare  not  bite."  Young. —  To  the  teeth,  or  to 
one's  teeth,  in  open  opposition.  "Tell  him  to  his 
teeth."  Shak. —  To  cast  in  the'teeth,  toexprobrate  open- 
ly ;  to  reproach  openly.    Hooker. 

TOOTH,   V.   U:      \i.    TOOTHED ;    pp.   toothing, 

TOOTHED.] 

1.  To  make  or  furnish  with  teeth  :  —  to  notch 
into  so  as  to  form  teeth  ;  to  indent. 

Then  saws  were  toothed  and  sounding  axes  made.     Drj/den. 

2.  To  lock  into  each  other.  Moxon. 
t66th'A€HE   (toth'ak),  n.     Ache  or  pain  in  a 

tooth ;  odontalgia. 

For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 

That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently.  Shah. 

TOOTH' AjCHE-GR Ass,  n.  {Bot.)  A  North  Amer- 
ican gramineous  plant  of  the  genus  Ctenium, 
having  a  very  pungent  taste.  Gray. 

t66th'AjCHE-TEEE,  n.  {Bot.)  1.  A  prickly 
shrub,  native  of  North  America,  the  bark  and 
fruit  of  which  have  a  hot,  acrid  taste  ;  northern 
prickly  ash  ;  Xanthoxylum  AmericannTn.  Gray. 
2.  A  deciduous  shrub  of  the  ivy  family;  Ara- 
lia  spinosa ;  —  called  also  Angelica-tree. 

Baird.     Loudon. 

t66tH'— BRt5"SH,  n.  A  brush  for  scrubbing  or 
cleaning  the  teeth.  Booth. 

tooth'— DRAw-^^R,  /t.    One  who  extracts  teeth. 

TOOTH'-DRAW-JNG,  n.  The  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  or  the  business  of  extracting  teeth.  Cw^&r. 

t6oTHED  (tStht),  «.     1.  Having  teeth.         Shah. 


2.  {Bot.)  Having  sharp,  tooth-like  projections 
on  the  margin,  with  concave  edges.       Lindley. 

t66th'-ED^E,  n.  A  setting  the  teeth  on  edge; 
a  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  teeth  experi- 
enced when  acids  are  placed  in  contact  with 
them.  DungUson. 

t  TOOTH'FUL,  a.     Toothsome.  Massinger. 

t66th'!NG,  n.  {Masonry.)  Bricks  alternately 
projecting  at  the  end  of  a  wall,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  bonded  into  a  continuation  of  it 
when  the  remainder  is  carried  up.  Brande. 

t66th'|NG— PLANE,  n.  A  tool  for  working  on 
veneers.  Simmonds. 

t66th'H;SS,  a.     Without  teeth.  Dryden. 

t65th'LET-T5D,  a.    {Bot.)  Denticulate. 

T66TH'-OR-NA-MENT,?t.  {Arch.)  | 
A  decoration  much  used  in  the  I 
hollow  mouldings   of  doorways, 
windows,  arches,  &c.,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century.     It  appears   like   four  leaves   of 
the  chestnut-tree  united,  and  brought  to  a  point 
at  one  end  and  expanded  at  the  other,  radiating 
from  a  central  point.     It  is   called  also  dog- 
tooth, and  nail-head.  Britton. 
TOOTH  PICK,         /  ^_     ^ji  instrument  for  pick- 
TdoTH'piCK-^JlR,  )  ing  and  freeing  the  teeth  of 
substances  gathered  between  them.  Shak. 
je®=  ToothpicJcs  were  even  worn,  at  one  time,  as  an 
ornament  in  the  hat.     J^ares. 

t66tH'— RASH,  n.  A  cutaneous,-  eruptive  disease 
of  infants  ;  red-gum  ;  milk-spots.      DungUson. 

TOOTH'-SHJELL,  n.  {Conch.)  A  gasteropodous 
moUusk  of  the  genus  Dentalium,  having  a  sym- 
metrical, tubular,  conical,  and  generally  curved 
shell.  Woodioard. 

t66th'SOME  (tSth'sum),  a.  Pleasing  or  agree- 
able to  the  taste  ;  palatable. 

Fonder  of  the  toothsome  than  the  wholesome.       Tucker. 


Pleasantn  ess    to    the 
Johnson. 


TOOTH'SQME-NESS,   n. 
taste ;  palatableness. 

TOOTH'WORT  (tSth'wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  1.  The  com- 
mon name  of  perennial  plants  of  the  genus 
Dentaria,  the  species  of  which  have  long,  hor- 
izontal, fleshy,  toothed  root-stalks,  of  a  pleasant, 
pungent  taste.  Gray. 

2.  A  name  of  herbs  of  the  European  genus 
Lathrcea,  the  species  of  which  are  perennial, 
■  sixcculent,  partly  subterraneous,  and  generally 
considered  to  be  parasitical  upon  the  roots  of 
trees: — also  of  Plumbago  Europtsa,  a  plant, 
the  root  of  which  is  irritant,  and,  when  chewed, 
often  relieves  the  toothache.  Baird. 

TOOTH'Y,  a.     Having  teeth,     [n.]  Croxall. 

TOOT'— NET,  n.    A  large  fishing-net  anchored. 

[Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

TOP,  71.     [A.  S.,  Dut.,  Frs.,  Dan.,  Ir.,  §  Gael. 

top  ;  Sw.  toi^p  ',  Icel.  toppr.] 

1.  The  highest  part  of  any  thing;  the  most 
elevated  or  uppermost  point ;  the  summit. 

Here  is  a  mount  whose  top  seems  to  despise 
The  far  inferior  vale  that  underlies.  Brown. 

.  One  poor  roof,  made  of  poles  meeting  at  the  top:,  and  cov- 
ered with  the  hark  of  trees.  lieylin. 

2.  The  surface ;  superficies ;  upper  side. 
"The  top  of  the  ground."  Bacon. 

3.  The  highest  place  or  rank. 

The  top  of  my  ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that  work.    Pope. 
A  boy  from  the  top  of  a  grammar  school.  Locke. 

4.  The  crov^Ti  of  the  head ;  the  head. 

This  white  top  writeth  mine  old  years.         Cliaucer. 
He 's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe.  Skak. 

5.  The  hair  on  the  crown  ;  the  forelock.  Shak. 
9.  The  head  of  a  plant. 

Heads  or  tppn,  as  cabbage  heads.  Watts. 

7.  {Naut.)  A  platform,  placed  over  the  head 
of  a  lower  mast,  and  resting  on  the  trestle-trees, 
to  spread  the  rigging,  and  for  the  convenience 
of  men  aloft.  Dana. 

8.  {Cloth  ManufactuHng.)  The  combed  wool 
ready  for  the  spinner,  out  of  which  the_  noils  for 
shorts  and  dust  have  been  taken.       Simmonds. 

TOP,  a.     Being  on  the  top  or  summit ;  highest. 

The  top  stones  laid  in  clay  are  kept  together.      Mortimer. 
t6p,  V.  n.    \i.  TOPPED ;  pp.  topping,  topped  or 

TOPT.'] 
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1.  To  rise  aloft ;  to  be  eminent. 

RidgeB  of  lofty  and  topping  mountains.  Derham. 

2.  To  predominate ;  to  overpower. 

The  will  influenced  by  that  topping  uncaeiness.       Locke, 

3.  To  excel  ;  to  surpass ;  to  be  superior  or 
supreme.    "  "Write  thy  best  and  top."    Dryden. 

t6p,  v.  a.     1.  To    cover  on  the  top  ;  to  tip ;  to 

cap.     "  Mountains  topt  with  snow."        Waller. 

The  little  Notre  Dame  . . .  topped  with  a  eupola.  Adduon. 

2.  To  rise  over  or  above  ;  to  stirmount. 

A  gourd  . . .  topped  and  covered  the  tree.      VEstrange. 

3.  To  outgo ;  to  surpass.  Shak. 

4.  To  take  off  the  top  of;  to  crop. 

Top  your  rose-trees  a  little  with  your  knife.  Evelyii. 

5.  To  rise  or  reach  to  the  top  or  summit  of. 

If  aught  obstruct  thy  couise,  yet  stand  not  still, 

Sut  wind  about  till  thou  hast  topped  the  hill.      DetUiam. 

6.  t  To  perform  well ;  to  excel  in  doing. 

That  politician  tops  his  part.  Gay. 

t6p,  n.  [Ger.  topf.  —  Fr.  toupie.  —  From  Belgic 
topp ;  toppen,  to  turn.  Landais.]  A  kind  of  toy, 
commonly  conoid,  or  pear-shaped,  and  armed 
with  a  point,  on  which  it  is  made  to  spin,  its 
motion  being  sometimes  continued  with  a  whip. 

The  top  was  used  in  ancient  days  by  the  Grecian 
boys.  Pulleyn. 

As  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport. 

On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court.  Bryden. 

To  top  up  a  yard  or  a  hoom,  (JVaut.)  to  raise  one 
end  of  it  by  hoisting  on  the  lift.  Dana. 

TO'PAREH  (to'pavk),  «.,  [Gr.  Toirapxos  i  rfcof,  a 
place,  and  ao^w,  to  rule ;  L.  toparcha ;  Fr.  to- 
parque.']     The  chief  of  a  toparchy.        Browne. 

TOP'AR-jtJHY',  n.  [Gr.  Totrap^la ;  L.  toparchia ; 
Fr.  toparchie.J  {Atit.)  A  small  state  or  lord- 
ship, comprising  only  a  few  cities  or  towns ;  a 
territory  under  the  sway  of  a  toparch. 

Judea  was  anciently  divided  into  ten  toparchies.   Brande. 

TdP'-.iR-MOR,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rail  about  three 
feet  high,  extending  the  width  of  the  top  on 
the  after  side,  supported  by  stanchions,  and 
equipped  with  a  netting,  and  sometimes  with 
painted  canvas.  Mar.  Diet. 

T6p'AU,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  horn-bill;  Buceros 
rhinoceros ;  — called  also  Indian  raven.  Eng.  Cye. 

TO'PAZ,  n.  [Gr.  r(5Tr«^of,  TOTT&(^tov  ;  L.  topazion  ; 
It.  topazio;  Sp.  topacio  ;  Fr.  topaze."]  {Min.)  A 
crystalline,  transparent  or  translucent,  pyro- 
electric  mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre  and  various 
colors,  and  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
fluorine.  ^  Dana. 

False  topaZf  or  Bohemian  topaz^  a  light-yellow,  pel- 
lucid variety  of  quartz  crystal,  resembling  yellow  to- 
paz, but  disting:uished  by  its  crystalline  form,  and  by 
the  absence  of  cleavage ;  —  called  also  yellow  quartz. 
—  Oriental  topaz^  a  yellow  variety  of  sapphire.    It 

loses  its  color  when  exposed  to  heat Smoky  topaz, 

a  clove-brown  variety  of  topaz  ;  smoky  quartz. 

Dana.     Cleaveland. 

TO-PAz'P-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  rdua^os,  topaz,  and  XiOos, 
a  stone.]     A  variety  of  lime  garnet.  Dana. 

TOP'-BLOCK,  re.  {Naut.)  A  large  iron-bound 
block,  hooked  into  a  bolt  under  the  lower  cap, 
and  used  for  the  top-rope  to  reeve  through  in 
sending  up  and  down  top-masts.  Dana. 

t6p'-b66tS,  re.  pi.  Riding-boots  which  have 
light  tops  to  them.  Simmonds. 

TOP'-BRIM,  re.  (^Sail-making.)  The  space  in  the 
middle  of  the  foot  of  a  top-sail.         Mar.  Diet. 

t6p'-CHAINS,_  re.  pL  {Naid.)  Chains  used  in 
action,  by  which  the  lower  yard  is  hung,  in  ease 
of  the  slings  being  shot  away.  Brande. 

t6p'-CL6th,  n.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  canvas  to 
cover  the  hammocks  which  are  lashed  in  the  top 
when  the  ship  is  prepared  for  action.  Mar.  Diet. 

T6p'— COAT,  re.  A  kind  of  great-coat.  Simmonds. 

T6P'-DRAIN-rNG,  n.  (^Agric.)  The  act  or  the 
practice  of  draining  the  surface  of  land.  Clarke. 

TOP'-DRESS,  V.  a.  To  apply  manure  to  the  sur- 
face of,  as  land.  Clarke. 

TOP'-DRESS-JNG,  re.  (Agric.)  The  act  of  ap- 
plying manure  to  the  surface  of  land :  —  ma- 
nure laid  upon  land.  Farm.  Ency. 

TOPE,  V.  re.  [From  the  Ger.  topf.  a  pot,  or  toppen, 
to  turn  about,  or  Dut.  toppen,  to  rave.  Skinner. 
—  Most  probably  of  the  same  origin  as     " 


Richardson.']  To  drink  hard  or  to  excess  ;  to 
drink  spirituous  liquors  to  excess ;  to  tipple. 

The  jolly  members  of  a  toping  club.  Butler. 

TOPE,  re.    1.  {leh.)  A  fish  of  the  family  SqualidtB, 

or  sharks,  and  genus  Galeus,  particularly  the 

Galeus  vulgaris.  Yarrell. 

2.  A  grove  of  small  trees.    [India.]      Brown. 

TO'PpR,  n.  One  who  topes ;  an  intemperate 
drinker ;  a  tippler ;  a  sot.  Tucker. 

TO'PET,  re.    (Ornith.)  The  toupet-tit.       Clarke. 

TSP'PUL,  u.    Full  to  the  top  or  the  brim.   Shak. 

TOP'-GAL-IjANT,  a.   {Naut.)  1.  Noting  the  third 
sail,  and  the  third  mast,  above  the  deck.  Dana. 
2.    Elevated     or     splendid.        "The     eon- 
sciences  of  top-gal'.ant  sparks."        L' Estrange. 

t6p'-GAL-LANT,  re.  1.  Top-gallant  sail.  Johnson. 
2.  Any  tiling  elevated  or  splendid.        Bacon. 

t6ph  (t6f),  re.     A  sort  of  stone.  —  See  Tophus. 

TO-PHA'CEOUS  (to-fii'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  tophaceus ; 
tophus,  tofus,  an  earthy,  volcanic  rock.] 

1.  (Med.)  Noting  a  concretion  of  hard,  calca- 
reous matter  which  forms,  particularly  at  the 
surface  of  joints  afi'ected  with  gout.  Dungltson. 

2.  Gravelly;  gritty;  stony.  Arhuthnot. 

TOP'-HEAV-Y  (top'h«v-e),  a.  Too  heavy  at  the 
top ;  having  the  upper  part  too  weighty  for  the 
lower.     "  Top-heavy  buildings."  Davenant. 

TO'PH^T  (to'fet),  re.     [Heb.  tlBFl.]     A  polluted, 

unclean  place,  near  Jerusalem,  into  which  the 
Jews  used  to  throw  the  carcasses  of  beasts, 
or  the  bodies  of  men  to  whom  they  refused 
burial,  and  where  a  fire  was  perpetually  kept  up 
to  consume  all  that  was  brought  :  —  hence 
sometimes  used  metaphorically  for  heU.  Brande. 
.6®^  The  name  is  derived  by  some  from  Heb.  tlfi, 

a  drum,  on  acconnt  of  the  beating  of  drums  and  otlier 
instruments  by  which  the  cries  of  the  children  sacri- 
ficed to  Moloch  were  stifled.    Brande. 

TO'PHJN,  re.     [L.  tophus,  tufa.]     Toph.      Clarke. 

TO'PHUS  (-fus),  re.  [L.]  1.  {Min.)  Porous  de- 
posits of  calcareous  matter  from  water.  Brande. 
2.  {Med.)  A  collection  of  hard,  calcareous 
matter  which  forms,  particularly  at  the  surface 
of  joints  affected  with  gout,  and  occasionally  in 
the  interior  of  organs,  around  the  teeth,  &c. : 
—  also  gravel  and  chalaza.  Dunglison. 

T6p'J-A-RY,  a.  [L.  topiarius  ;  topia  (Gr.  r6m;,  a 
place"),  ornamental  gardening.]  Shaped  by  cut- 
ting or  clipping  ;  pertaining  to  ornamental  gar- 
dening, or  the  art  of  giving  fanciful  forms  to 
thickets,  trees,  &c.,  of  laying  out  parterres, 
forming  arbors,  bowers,  &c.  W.  Smith. 

TOP'IC,  n.  [Gr.  tottiko;,  local ;  roMj,  a  place  ;  It. 
fopica ;  Fr.  topique.J 

1.  A  subject  of  discourse  ;  theme  ;  matter. 

With  men  of  genius,  the  most  successful  topic  will  be 
fame;  with  men  of  industry,  riches;  with  men  of  fortune, 
pleasure.  Br.  Campbell. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  general  head  or  truth  to  which 
the  rhetorician  is  able  to  refer  all  the  proofs  he 
uses  in  the  matter  of  which  he  treats  ;  —  usual- 
ly in  the  plural.  Brande. 

3.  {Med.)  An  external  application  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

t6p'IC,         J  „,     |-Qj_  ^„„„^j .  It.  &  Sp.  topico ; 
t6p'!-CAL,  )  Fr.  topique.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  some  particular  place  or  part ; 
local.     "  To^t'caJ  remedies."  Arhuthnot. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  topic,  general  head,  or 
truth,  or  subject  of  discourse.  "  Topical  or 
probable  arguments."  White. 

t6p'1-CAL-LY,  ad.  With  application  to  some 
particular  part ;  locally.  Brown. 

t6p'IN-AM-B¥R,  re.  (Bot.)  The  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke ;  Helianthus  tuberosus.  Simmonds. 

TfiP'KNOT  (tSp'nSt),  re.  A  knot  worn  bv  women 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  L'Estrange. 

T0p'-LAN-T5RN,  re.  {Naut.)  A  large  lantern 
placed  in  the  after  part  of  the  top  in  a  ship  ; 
top-light.  Mar.  Diet. 

T6p'L5SS,  a.     1.  Having  no  top.  Chapman. 

2.  t  Having  no  superior  ;  supreme.     "  Their 

topless  fortunes."  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 


TOP'-LIGHT,  re.  A  signal  lantern  carried  in  the 
top  or  mast-platform  of  a  ship.  Dana. 

TSP'mAN,  re. ;  pi.  topmen.  The  sawyer  who 
stands  at  the  top  ;  topsraan.  Moxon. 

TOP'-MAsT,  re.  {Naut.)  The  second  mast  above 
the  deck,  or  next  above  the  lower  mast.   Dana. 

TfiP'MOST,  a.  Uppermost ;  highest.  "  Topmost 
cliff."   Addison.     "  l^opmost  branch."    Dryden. 

TQ-p6g'RA-PH5R,  re.  One  who  is  versed  in  to- 
pography ;  one  who  makes  a  topographical  sur- 
vey ;  topographist.  Davies. 

TOP-O-GRAPH'IC,  ;  a.     [Fr.  topographiquc.-] 

TOP-O-GRAPH'I-CAL,  >  Relating  to  topography  ; 
describing  or  delineating  particular  places. 

Topographical  projection,  a  species  of  projection, 
chiefly  employed  in  representing  the  contour  of  the 
ground.  —  Topographical  surveying,  a  branch  of  sur- 
veying the  object  of  which  is  to  make  a  topographical 
description  of  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface.    Davies. 

TOP-O-GRAph'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  topographi- 
cal manner.  "  Fuller. 

TO-P6g'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  versed  in  topogra- 
phy ;  a  topographer.  Mendes  da  Costa. 

TO-PdG'RA-PHY,    re.        [Gr.    ronoypatpia  ;     Tonos,    a 

place,  and  ypdipw,  to  describe ;  Fr.  topographie.l 
A  description  of  the  form  of  the  surface  of  a 
limited  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  whether 
made  verbally  or  by  a  graphic  delineation,  or  a 
description  of  the  natural  objects  found  upon 
it,  such  as  rocks,  trees,  &c.,  together  with  all 
constructions,  as  roads,  streams,  bridges,  towns, 
&c.  Davies. 

TO-POL'p-py,  re.  [Gr.  ToJTOs,  a  place,  and  liyoi, 
a  discourse.]  The  art  of  assisting  the  memory 
by  associating  the  object  to  be  remembered 
with  some  place  or  building,  the  parts  of  which 
are  well  known.  Fleming. 

TOPPED  (topi,;,  2'-  ct.  Having  the  top  covered ; 
capped  :  —  surpassed  :  —  having  the  top  cut  off. 

TSP'PJNG,  a.     1.  Rising  over  or  above  ;  surpass- 
ing ;  eminent.  Dampier. 
2.  Fine ;  gallant ;  —  proud.     [Low.]     Tailer. 

TOP'PING,  re.     1.  The  act  of  cutting  off  the  top : 

—  a  branch  of  a  tree  cut  off.  Toller. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  act  of  raising  one  extremity 

of  a  yard  or  boom  higher  than  the  other.  Dana. 

TOP'PING-LIFT,  re.  {Naut.)  A  rope  or  lift  for 
raising  the  end  of  a  yard  or  boom.  Dana. 

TOP'PING-LY,  ad.  Splendidly  ;  nobly  ;  proudly. 
[A  low  word.]  Johnson. 

t  TOP'PING-LY,  a.   Gay  ;  gallant ;  showy.  Tmser. 

T6p'P!NG§,  re.  pi.  That  which  comes  from  the 
hemp  in  the  act  of  hatchelling ;  tops.  Mar.  Diet. 

TOP'PLE  (top'pl),  v.  re.  [Dim.  of  top.]  \i.  top- 
pled ;  pp.  TOPPLING,  toppled.]  To  come  top 
foremost  or  downwards ;  to  fall  forward ;  to 
tumble  down  ;  to  tottle  ;  to  toddle. 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads.       Shak. 

TOP'PLE,  V.  a.  To  cause  to  fall  top  foremost  or 
downwards  ;  to  throw  down. 

Shakes  the  old  beldame  Earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers.  Sliak. 

TOP'-PROUD,  a.  Proud  in  the  highest  degree. 
"  This  top-proud  fellow."  Shak. 

TOP'-ROPE,  re.  {Naut.)  A  rope  employed  to 
sway  up  or  to  lower  a  top-mast  or  top-gallant- 
mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

t6p'— SAlL,  re.     {Naut.)  The  second  sail  above 

the  deck.  Dana. 

TOP'-SHAPED   (top'shapt),  a.     {Bot.)   Inversely 

conical  with  a  contraction  towards  the  point; 

turbinate.  Ltndley. 

TfiPS'MAN,  re.     1.  The  chief  or  head  drover  in 

driving'  cattle.  P.  Cyc. 

2.   The   uppermost   sawyer  in   a   savppit ;  — 

written  also  topman.  Simmo7ids. 

TOP'— SOlL,  re.     Surface  soil.  Clarke. 

TOP'-SOIL-JNG,   re.  The   act  of  taking  off  the 

top-soil.  Clarice. 

TOP'— STONE,  re.    A  stone  placed  on  the  top,  or 

forming  the  top.  Clarke, 

TOP'SY-TUR'VY,  ad.    [Tops  or  heads  in  the  turf. 
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Skinner.']  With  the  bottom  upwards  ;  with  the 
head  or  top  where  the  feet  or  bottom  should  be  ; 
upside  down.  Shak. 

TOP'-TAC-KLE,  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  tackle  at- 
tached to  the  lower  end  of  the  top-mast,  to  the 
top-rope,  and  to  the  deck,  to  facilitate  hoisting 
the  top-mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

TOP'-TIM-BER^,  n.  pi.  {Ship-building.)  The 
first  general  tier  of  timbers  that  reaches  the  top 
of  the  side.  Mar.  Did. 

TO^UE  (tok),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gallic  or  Low  Bre- 
ton tocq,  a  hat.]  A  kind  of  bonnet  or  head- 
dress for  women; —  an  old  word  found  in  Cot- 
grave,  lately  revived  in  England.  Todd. 

TOeiUET  {to-ki'),  ,1..     [Fr.]     Toque.  Boiste. 

TOR,  re.     [A.  S.  tor.  —  See  TowEK.] 

1.  A  tower  ;  a  turret,     [k.1  Ray. 

2.  A  high  pointed  rock  or  hill,    [e.]     Cotton. 

flfg=  To  masses  [of  rocks]  more  or  less  characteris- 
tic in  figure,  left  by  the  decay  of  surrounding  parts  in 
prominent  situations,  the  name  of  Tor  is  applied  in 
the  granitic  tracts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.    En^.  Cijc. 

TORCH,  n.  [It.  torcia  ;  Sp.  autorcha ;  Fr.  torche. 
—  From  L.  torqueo,  to  twist, —  because  their 
form  is  sometimes  twisted,  or  because  they  are 
made  with  twisted  thread.  Caseneuve.']  A 
blazing  substance  of  any  material,  carried  in 
the  hand,  as  a  large  waxen  candle,  twisted  flax 
or  thread,  reeds  in  a  bundle,  a  stick  of  resinous 
pinewood,  &c. ;  a  flambeau  or  blazing  brand. 

Basilius  knew,  by  tlic  wasting  of  the  (orc/tes,  that  the  night 
also  was  far  wasted.  Sidiicy. 

TOIICH'-BeAr-:PR,  ».     One  who  carries  a  torch. 

t  TORCH'PR,  n.     One  that  gives  light.  Shak. 

TOECI-I'-LIGHT  (tiirch'Iit),  re.  The  light  of  a 
torch :  —  a  light  kindled  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  sun.  Bacon. 

TORCH'-THIs-TLE  (-this-sl),  n.  A  common 
name  of  columnar  cactuses  of  the  genus  Cere- 
iis,  the  species  of  which  are  grotesque  shrubs, 
with  a  woody  axis  and  soft  interior.  Gray. 

TORCH'WORT  (tbrch'wiirt),  re.     A  plant.      More. 

TORE,  i.  from  tear.  —  See  Tear. 

TORE,  re.  [Probably  from  tear.  Todd.]  Long 
dead  grass  that  remains  on  the  ground  in  win- 
ter ;  fog.     [Local,  Eng.]  Mortimer. 

TORE,  re.    [L.  tortts.]   A  moulding.  —  See  Torus. 

TO-EEtJ-MA-TOG'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  riptvfia,  em- 
bossed work,  and  ypd^M,  to  describe  ;  Fr.  toreu- 
matoffraphie.}     Toreuraatology.       Quackenbos. 

TO-REtJ-MA-TOL'O-^fY,  re.  [Gr.  r^pevfia,  em- 
bossed work,  and  Uyoi,  a  discourse.]  ^  The 
science  or  the  art  of  sculpture,  or  a  description 
of  ancient  and  modern  sculpture  and  bass-relief ; 
toreumatography.  Brande. 

TO-REU'TJC,  a.  [Gr.  ropevriKSs,  worked  in  relief 
or  chased  ;  ropihta,  to  work  in  relief  or  to  chase.] 
{Sculp.)  Executed  with  high  finish,  delicacy,  or 
polish  ;  —  properly  applied  to  all  figures  in  hard 
wood,  ivory,  &c.  Brande. 

TOR'M^NT,  n.  [L.  tormentiim,  an  engine  to  throw 
missiles,  a  rack  ;  torqueo,  to  twist ;  tero,  to  rub, 
to  grind;  It.  ^r  Sp.  tormento;  Fr.  tourment.] 

1.  t  An  engine  for  hurling  missiles.       Elyot. 

2.  Excruciating  pain ;  anguish  ;  extreme 
misery ;  agony  ;  torture. 

His  torment  often  was  so  great. 
That,  like  a  lion,  he  would  cry  and  roar. 
And  rend  his  flesh,  and  his  own  sinews  eat.     Spenser. 
Not  sharp  revenge,  not  hell  itself,  can  iind 
A  fiercer  torment  than  a  guilty  mind,  Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  that  gives  extreme  pain,  as 
some  kinds  of  disease.  Matt.  iv.  24. 

Syn.— See  Torture. 
TOR-MENT'    (114),   V.   a.     [i.    tormented  ;  pp. 

TORMENTING,  TORMENTED.] 

1.  To  put  to  pain;  to  inflict  pain  or  agony 
upon ;   to   distress   greatly ;   to   excruciate  ;  to 
agonize  ;  to  harass  with  anguish  ;  to  torture. 
He  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone.      Sev.  xiv.  10. 

2.  To  tease  ;  to  vex  ;  to  plague.         Johnson. 

3.  To  toss,  as  a  raging  sea  does  a  ship  ;  to  put 
into  great  agitation  or-commotion.     [R,] 

Then  [they],  soaring  on  main  wind. 
Tormented  all  the  air,  MUion. 

Syn.  — See  Tease,  Torture. 
TOR-MENT'^R,  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  tor- 
ments ;  a  tormentor.  Milton. 


TOR-MENT'PUL,  a.  Causing  torment;  full  of 
torment;  tormenting,     [r.]  Tillotson. 

TOR'M^N-TlL  [tbr'men-t51,  S.  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb.\ 
.tor-ni6n'tit,  TF.],  n.  [L.  tormina,  the  gripes  ; 
torqueo,  to  twist ;  It.  formentilla,  tonnentil ;  Sp. 
tormentila  ;  Fr.  tormentille.]  {Bot. )  A  dicoty- 
ledonous plant  common  in  Great  Britain,  with 
a  thick,  rounded  root  which  possesses  tannin 
and  red  coloring  matter ;  Potentilla  tormentilla, 
or  Tormentilla  officinalis;  —  formerly  used  as 
an  astringent  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery, Baird. 

TOR-MENT'JNG,  p.a.  Inflicting  torment ;  vexing. 

TOR-MENT'JNG,  re.  The  act  of  causing  or  in- 
flicting torment ;  torturing.  Wickliffe. 

TOR-MENT'ING-LY,  ad.     With  torment. 

TOR-MENT'OR,  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
torments  ;  a  torturer ;  a  tormenter.  Sidney. 

2.  {Agric.)  An  instrument  resembling  a  har- 
row, for  pulverizing  a  stiff  soil.  Clarke. 

TOR-MENT'EfSS,  n.     A  female  who  torments. 

The  scourge  and  tormentress  of  honor.  Holland. 

TOR  'Mf-Jf^,  n.  pi.  [L.]  {Med.)  Acute,  colicky 
pains  ;  the  gripes  ;  the  dysentery.      Dunglison. 

TOR'MI-NOtJs,  a.  Wracking  the  bowels.  Wright. 

TORN,  p.  from  tear.    See  Tear. 

TOR-NA'DO,  re. ;  pi.  tornadoes.  [Sp.  tornada, 
a  return ;  tornar,  to  return.]  A  sudden,  violent, 
and  often  very  destructive  storm,  having  a  pro- 
gressive motion  and  of  limited  breadth ;  a  vio- 
lent hurricane  of  limited  extent.  Espy, 
jg^'  In  a  tornado,  the  wind  blows  from  its  borders 
—  often  prostrating  trees,  unroofing  buildings,  &;c. — 
towards  tile  centre,  either  with  a  spirally  rotating  mo- 
tion, or  in  radial  lines,  where  it  rises  in  currents  of 
such  ascensional  force  as  to  carry  upwards  heavy 
bodies.  It  is  accompanied  by  lightning,  rain,  hail, 
&c.  The  hurricane,  the  tornado,  and  tlie  water-spout 
are  of  the  same  nature.  Espy.  Redjicld. 
Syn.  — See  Wind. 

TO-ROSE',  a.  {Bot.)  Applied  to  a  cylindrical 
body  which  is  swollen  at  intervals ;  knobby.  Gray. 

TO-E6s'5-TY,  re.    Fleshiness. 
TO'ROUS,  a.     {Bot.)  Torose. 

TOR-PE'DO,    re.  ;    pi.  TORPEDOES. 

[L,  torpedo ;  torpeo,  to  be  numb.] 

1.  {Ich.)  A  genus  of 
cartilaginous,  marine 
fishes,  of  a  circular 
form,  with  a  thick, 
short,  fleshy  tail,  cylin-  _ 
drical  at  the  extrem-  Torpedo, 
ity,  and  having  two  organs,  lodged  on  either 
side  of  the  head,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  small, 
vertical,  hexagonal  tubes,  which  are  filled  with 
mucous  matter,  and  largely  provided  with  nerves 
from  the  eighth  pair,  by  which  they  are  able  to 
communicate  at  will  powerful  electric  shocks  ; 
electric  rays  :  —  a  fish  of  the  genus  Torpedo  ;  a 
cramp-fish.  Yarrell. 

2.  A  machine  invented  by  R.  Fulton  for 
blowing  up  ships  by  submarine  explosion. Bi^m. 

3.  A  kind  of  fire-work  which  explodes  by 
being  thrown  against  any  hard  substance.  Hovey. 

TOR'P?NT,  a.  [L.  torpeo,  terpens,  to  be  numb.] 
Benumbed  ;  numb  ;  torpid,     [r.]  Mm'c. 

TOR-PES'C^NCE,  n.  The  state  of  being  torpes- 
cent;  numbness;  torpidity.  Cki/rke. 

TOR-PES'CENT,  a.  [L.  torpesco,  torpescens,  to 
become  torpid.]    Becoming  numb.     Shenstone. 

TOR'PJD,  a.  [L.  torpidus  ;  torpeo,  to  be  numb  ; 
It,  torpido  ;  Sp.  forpe.] 

1,  Having  lost  sensibility  and  motion ;  numb ; 
benumbed ;  motionless  ;  inactive.         Thomson. 

2,  Sluggish;  dull;  as,  "  A  torpid  intellect." 
Syn. —  See  Numb. 

TOR-PlD't-TY,  re.  The  state  of  being  torpid;  tor- 
pidness;  torpitude.  Barrington. 

TOR'P!D-LY,  ad.  In  a  torpid  or  dull  manner ;  in- 
actively; sluggishly.  Clarke. 

TOR'PfD-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  torpid; 
numbness ;  torpitude ;  torpidity.  Hal£. 

TOR'PI-FY,  V.  a.  \i.  torpified  ;  pp.  torpify- 
ING,  TORPIFIED.]  To  make  torpid ;  to  numb  ; 
to  benumb.  Ed.  Rev. 


TOR'Pl-TUDE,  re.   The  state  of  being  torpid;  tor- 
pidity ;  torpidness  ;  numbness.  Derham. 
TOR  'FOR,  re.     [L. ;  torpeo,  to  be  torpid  or  numb.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  torpid  or  numb  ;  numb- 
ness; inability  to  move,  or  dulness  of  sensa- 
tion ;  torpidity ;  torpidness. 

The  torpor  of  solid  bodies.  Bacon. 

2.  Dulness  ;  sluggishness ;  inaction.    Roget. 
TOR-PQ-RIF'IC,  a.     [L.  torpor,  torpor,  and/acio, 

to  make.]  Producing  torpor ;  benumbing.  Clarke. 

TOR'aUAT-JgD,  a.     Wearing  a  torque.       Clarke. 

TORQ,VE  (tbrk),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  torquis  ;  tor- 
queo, to  twist.]  {Anat.)  A  collar  or  neck-chain, 
formed  of  thick  golden  wires,  twisted  together, 
worn  originally  by  the  Persians,  and  afterwards 
by  other  nations,  particularly  the  Germans, 
Gauls,  and  Britons.  Fairholt. 

TORaUED  (tbrkt),  it.     {Her.)  Wreathed.     Smart. 

TOR-Rf-FAC'TION,  re.  [It.  forrefazione ;  Sp.  tor- 
refaccion  ;  Fr.  torrefaction.']  The  act  of  torre- 
fying, or  the  state  of  being  torrefied.     Bp.  Hall. 

t6r'R5-FY,  ».  a.  [L.  torrefacio ;  torreo,  to  dry, 
to  parch,  and/oczo,  to  make  ;  It.  ffl?-refare ;  Sp. 
torrar ;  Fr.  torrefier.]  [i.  torrefied  ;  pp.  tor- 
refying, torrefied.] 

1.  To  dry  by  a  fire.  Broione. 

2.  {Metallurgy.)  To  roast,  as  ores,  in  order 
to  deprive  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  or  other  volatile 
ingredients.  Brande. 

3.  {Pharmacy.)  To  dry,  roast,  or  partially 
toast,  as  drugs.  Brande. 

TOR'RE-LITE,  re.     {Min.)  Tartalite.  Dana. 

TOR'Rj^NT,  re.     [L.  iorrens,  torrentis  ;  torreo,  to 

dry,  to  heat ;  It.  ^  Sp.  torrente ;  Fr.  torrent.] 

1.  A  violent,  rapid  stream  or  current,  as  of 
water  down  a  declivity  or  precipice. 

a  torrent  swelled  with  wintry  rains.  Pope. 

So  the  loud  ton-ent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.       Goldsmith. 

2.  A  Strong  or  rapid  flow  or  current. 

a  torrent  of  arguments.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Erasmus,  that  great,  injured  name. 
Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age.  I'ope. 

Syn.  —  See  Brook. 
t6r'R15NT,  a.      [L.  torrens,  torrentis.]     Rolling 
or  rushing  in  a  rapid  stream  or  current. 

Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage.         Milton. 

TQR-REN'TJNE,  a.  Running  like  a  torrent.  Clarke. 

TOR-RJ-CEL'Ll-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  invent- 
ed by,  Torricelli,  a  learned  Italian  mathemati- 
cian and  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, who  invented  the  barometer. 

Torricellian  tube,  a  glass  tube,  thirty  inches  or  more 
in  length,  closed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other,  as 
that  of  the  mercurial  barometer.  —  Torricellian  vacu- 
um,  a  vacuum,  as  that  at  the  top  of  the  mercurial  ba- 
rometer, obtained  by  inverting  a  Torricellian  tube 
filled  with  mercury,  and  immersing  the  open  end  in 
a  vessel  of  mercury.  The  mercury  descends  in  the 
tube  till  its  downward  pressure  is  balanced  by  the  ex- 
terior atmospheric  pressure  on  the  mercuiy  contained 
in  the  vessel.  Instead  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tube 
being  closed,  it  is  sometimes,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
larger  vacuum,  open  and  connected  with  a  close  re- 
ceiver; —  so  called  from  its  being  first  obtained  by 
Torricelli.  Young. 

TOR'RID,  a.  [L.  torridus ;  torreo,  to  dry,  to 
parch  ;  It.  iSr  Sp.  torrido  ;  Fr.  torride.] 

1.  Dried  by  heat ;  parched ;  scorched, 

Afric's  torrid  clime,  or  India's  fiercest  heat.     Cowper. 

2.  Violently  hot ;   burning.  Milton. 
Torrid  tone,  ( Qeog.)  the  region  of  the  earth  included 

between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  It  ex- 
tends on  each  side  of  the  equator  to  the  distance  of 
about  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees,  and  is  the  zone 
of  highest  mean  temperature. 

T0R-EID'!-TY,  re.    Torridness.     [r.]  Clarke. 

TOR'RID-NESS,  n.     The   state  or  the  quality  of 

being  torrid.  Scott, 

T6r'R(L,  re.     A  worthless  woman  :  — a, worthless 

horse.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

t6r'R0CK,«.    {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  gull  kind ; 

a  species  of  Larus.     [Local,  Eng.]  Hill. 

TORSE   (tors),  n.      [Fr.  torse,   twisted,  from  L. 

torqueo,  to  twist.]  {Her.)  A  wreath.  Johnson. 
TOR'SfL,  ■«.    (j1«A.)  Any  thing  twisted.  Moxon. 

TOR-SI-BIL'I-TY,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
returning,  or  tending  to  return,  to  a  state  of  rest, 
after  having  been  twisted.  Tomlinson. 
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TORJSION  (fdr'Bhvn),  n.  [L.  torsio ;  torgueo,  to 
twist ;  It.  torcimento ;  Fr.  torsion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  twisting.  Johnson. 

^  2.  {Mech.)  The  lateral  displacement  ordetru- 
sion  of  the  opposite  parts  of  a  solid,  in  opposite 
directions,  the  central  particles  only  remaining 
in  their  natural  state ;  the  twisting  of  a  body  by 
the  application  of  a  lateral  force  :  —  the  force 
with  which  a  string,  wire,  or  other  slender  body 
returns,  or  tends  to  return,  to  a  state  of  rest, 
after  it  has  been  twisted.  Young. 

Torsion  balance^  an  instrument,  invented  by  Cou- 
lomb, for  measuring  small  attractive  or  repulsive 
forces,  as  those  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  by  the 
torsion  or  twisting  of  a  fine  vertical,  dependent,  metal- 
lic wire,  the  lower  end  of  which  carries  a  needle 
moving  freely  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  force  to 
be  measured  is  made  to  act  on  one  end  of  the  needle, 
the  deflection  of  which  indicates  the  degree  of  torsion 
produced,  and  thus  the  degree  of  force  exerted. — 
Torsion  electrometer ^  a  torsion  balance  for  meaauring 
small  attractive  or  repulsive  electrical  forces. 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

TORSK,  n.  {Ich.)  A 
malacopterygious 
fish  of  the  cod  fam- 
ily, found  on  the 
northern  coasts 
of  Great  Britain,  highly  esteemed  for  yield- 
ing cod-liver  oil;  Brosmius  vulgaris.       Baird, 

TOR'SO,  n. ;  pi.  TdR'sd?.  [It.,  a  stump.']  (Sculp.) 
The  trunk  of  a  statue  of  the  human  figure,  de- 
prived of  the  head  and  limbs.  Brande. 

TORT,  n.  [It.  torto ;  Sp.  tuerto  ;  Fr.  tort ;  —  from 
L.  torgueo,  tortus,  to  twist,  to  wring.] 

1.  t Wrong;  mischief-  Spenser. 

2.  (Law.)  Wrong;  injury;  a  wrongful  act  for 
which  an  action  will  lie.  Blackstone. 

TORT,  a.   Stretched,  as  a  rope  ;  taut,  [u.]    Scott. 

TOR'TEAU  (tbr'to),  n.     {Her.)  A  red  roundel.  CI. 

t  TOR'TJLE  (tdr'tjl),  a.  [L.  tortilis  ;  torqueo,  to 
twist.]     Twisted;  wreathed;  coiled.       Blount. 


TOR-TIL'I-TY,  n. 
wreathed.     ]^r.] 


The  state  of  being  tortile   or 
Month,  Rev. 


TORTILLA  (tor-tel'y&)>  "■  [Sp-]  -A-  large, 
round,  thin  cake  prepared  from  a  paste  made  of 
the  soaked  grains  of  maize,  having  the  hulls 
rubbed  off  before  grinding  the  mass,  and  then 
baked  on  an  earthen  griddle.  Bartlett. 

A  triangular  piece  of  tortilla  ia  converted  [in  Mexico]  into 
a  spoon,  and  soup  ia  even  eaten  in  thia  way.  Spoona  are  sel- 
dom met  with  even  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  the  use  of  the 
torUlla\iem.g  universal.  Jiuxton. 

t  TOR'TION  (tor'shun),  n.  [L.  tortio  ;  torqueo,  to 
twist.]     Torment ;  torture  ;  pain.  Bacon. 


TOR'TIOUS    (tdr'shus), 
doing  wrong,     [r.] 


Injurious;  wrongful; 
Spenser. 


TOR'TIOUS-LY,  0(^.   Injuriously,    [r.]    Thurlow. 

TOR'TIVE  (tbr'tiv),  a.  Twisted;  wrung;  turned 
aside ;  wreathed,     [r.]  Shak. 

TORT'NjpSS,  n.     Tightness,  as  of  a  rope.      Scott. 

11  TOR'TOJSE  (tbr'tiz  or  tbr'tjs)  [tbr'tiz,  W.  P.  Ja. 
Sm.  ;  tbr'tis,  S.  /.  F.  K.],  n.  [From  L.  torqueo, 
tortus,  to  twist,  to  wind ;  It.  tartaruga;  Sp.  tor- 
tiiga;  Fr.  tortue.'] 

1.  {Zoijl.)  The 
common  name  of 
oviparous  reptiles 
of  the  order  Chelo- 
nia,  or  Testudinata, 
having  a  body  short, 
discoidal,  or  swol- 
len, and  enclosed  in 


Box  tortoise  (_Ci8tuda  Carolina). 


a  case  formed  of  two 
shields  united  by  their  margins,  and  composed 
of  a  series  of  imbedded  plates,  which  leaves  the 
head,  neck,  limbs,  and  tail  free.  They  have  no 
teeth,  but  their  jaws  are  covered  with  a  horny 
substance.  Baird. 

The  Bca-tortoise  ia  by  our  sailors  vulgarly  called  turtle, 
whereof  there  are  four  diflfereut  kinds.  Cateshy,  1754, 

Tortoises  are  usuallj^  divided  into  those  that  live  upon  land 
and  those  that  subsist  in  the  water;  and  use  has  made  a  dis- 
tinction even  in  the  name  — the  one  being  called  tortoises, 
and  the  other  turtles.  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  1774. 

2.  {Mil.)  Among  the  ancients,  an  arrange- 
ment of  a  body  of  soldiers  for  protection  against 
darts,  stones,  and  similar  missiles,  formed'  by 
those  in  the  first  rank  placing  their  bucklers 
vertically  in  front,  and  those  behind,  in  stooping 


or  kneeling  posture,  holding  their  bucklers 
close  together  over  their  heads;  —  used  espe- 
cially by  storming  parties,  Dryden. 
S^  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  word  tortoise,  it 
seems  to  have  no  affinity  with  any  word  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  any  other  Teutonic  language,  nor  ia  it  found 
at  all  in  the  earliest  English  writers.  Sir  John  Man- 
deville,  who  died  in  1379,  renders  the  Latin  testudo, 
and  the  French  tortue,  into  English  by  the  term  snail. 
Richard  Eden's  translation  of  Oviedo's  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Indies  [1555]  contains  probably  the  first 
printed  account  in  the  English  language  of  the  Weat 
India  tortoise,  and  furnishes  the  earliest  use  of  the 
word.  Where  Oviedo  says,  "  En  la  ysla  de  Cuba  se 
hallan  tan  grandes  tortugas  que,"  &.c.,  Eden  trans- 
lates thus :  "  In  the  Island  of  Cuba  we  found  great 
tortoyses  (which  are  certain  shellfishes)  of  such  big- 
ness that,"  &c.  The  explanatory  words,  inserted  by 
the  translator  in  a  parenthesis  for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 
lish readers,  seem  to  show  that  the  term  was  either 
wholly  new  to  the  language,  and  coined  by  him  for 
the  occasion  from  the  Spanish  word,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  that  he  had  heard  it  from  the  seamen  of  that 
day,with  whom  it  is  known  he  associated,  and  who  had 
caught  it  from  Spanish  sailors,  and  modified  it  with  a 
sailor's  usual  license.  —  See  Turtle.          C.  Folsom. 

II  TOR'TOISE-SHELL,  n.  The  plates  or  blades  of 
the  shell  of  certain  sea-tortoises,  or  turtles,  es- 
pecially of  Chelonia  imhricata,  or  hawks-bill 
turtle,  used  for  making  combs,  work-boxes, 
cabinets,  spectacle-cases,  &c.,  and  in  inlaying 
and  other  ornamental  work.  Tomlinson. 

TOR'TOISE-SHELL,  a.  1.  Made  of  tortoise- 
shell;  as,  '■'■  A.  tortoise- shell  comb." 

2.  Resembling  a  tortoise-shell  in  color;  va- 
riegated; as,  "A  tortoise-shell  cat." 

TOR'TRIX,  n.     [L.  torqueo,  tortus,  to  twist.] 

1.  {Zo(il.)  A  genus  of  serpents  of  the  family 
Boi'dce,  found  in  tropical  America.       Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  (Ent.)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects, 
feeding  on  trees,  vines,  &c. ;  leaf-rolling  moths. 
The  larvse  are  naked,  fleshy  grubs,  generally 
living  in  cylindrical  tubes,  which  they  form  by 
rolling  up  leaves.  Baird. 

TORT'U-LOUS,  a.  Bulged  out  at  intervals  like  a 
cord  having  knots.  Buchanan. 

TORT-y-OSE',  u,.     "Winding;  tortuous.    Loudon. 

T0RT-y-6s'l-Ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  tortu- 
ous ;  crookedness;  tortuousness.  Browne. 

TORT'y-OUS  (tbrt'yu-us),  a.     [L.  tortuosm  ;  tor- 
queo, to  twist ;  It.  if  Sp.  tortuoso ;  Fr.  tortueux.'] 
1.    Twisted;   wreathed;    winding;   crooked; 
sinuous;  serpentine.  "  Tortuous  canals. "Pa/ey. 

So  varied  he,  and  of  his  iortuoua  train 
Curled  many  a  wanton  wreath. 


2,  Mischievous ;  perverse. 


Milton. 
Lodge. 

TORT'y-OtrS-LY,  ad.     In  a  tortuous  or  winding 
manner  ;  windingly.  Southey. 

TORT'y-OyS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  tortu- 
ous or  wreathed ;  tortuosity.  Scott. 

TORT'y-RA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  tortured.  Scott. 

TORT'LJRE  (tbrt'yyr,  24),  n.     [L.  tortura',  torqueo, 
to  twist,  to  bend ;  It.  lS-  Sp.  tortura  ;  Fr.  torture-l 

1.  Extreme  pain  inflicted  on  a  person  to  ex- 
tort a  confession  of  guilt,  or  an  avowal  of  ac- 
complices, ashy  the  rack  or  the  wheel.  Dryden. 

Under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  torture  seems  to  have  be- 
come less  frequent,  and  to  have  been  only  employed  in  state 
offences.  Brande. 

2.  Extreme  pain;  anguish;  pang;  agony; 
torment.     "  The  torture  of  the  mind."       Sha/c. 

Syn. — Torture  is  an  excess  of  torment,  and  is  only 
for  a  time  or  an  occasion.  Torment  is  more  permanent. 
Tortured  bymoans  of  the  rack  or  a  similar  instru- 
ment ;  tormented  by  pain,  perplexing  cares,  or  a  guilty 
conscience. 

TORT'URE  (tort'yur,  24),  V.  a.       \i.  tortuhed  ; 

pp.  TORTURING,  TORTURED.] 

1.  To  subject  to,  or  punish  with,  torture. 

Hipparchus,  my  enfranchised  bondman,  whom 

He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture.         Shak. 

2.  To  pain  extremely;  to  torment;  to  vex. 
"To  toHure  .  .  .  my  soul."  Addison. 

3.  fTo  pull  out  to  the  full  stretch ;  to  strain. 

The  bow  tortmeih  the  string  continually.  Bacon. 

TORT'URE,  V.  n.    To  inflict  torture. 

The  scourge  inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour, 

Call  us  to  penance.  Milton. 

TORT'UR-IJIR  (tbrt'yyr-er),  n.     One  who  tortures  ; 
a  tormentor.  Bacon. 


TORT'yR-lNG-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  torture  or  tor- 
ment ;  tormentmgly.  Beau.  S;  Ft. 

TORT'yR-OCrS  (tbrt'yyr-us),  a.  Torturing;  tor- 
menting.  "  Torturous  suspicion."     [r.]     More. 

TOR-U-LOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  torulus,  dim.  of  torus, 
a  swelling,  a  protuberance.]  {Bot.)  Cylindri- 
cal, and  swollen  at  intervals  ;  torose.         Gray. 

TOR'U-LOUS,  a.  Having  a  rounded  or  cylindrical 
form ;  torulose.  Hill. 

TO'RyS,  n.  [L.  torus,  a  bulge,  a  raised  ornament.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  bold  convex  moulding  in  the 
base  of  a  column.  Britton. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  receptacle  of  a  flower.       Gray. 

t  TOR'VJ-TV,  n.  [L.  torvitas.']  Sourness  or  se- 
verity of  look  or  countenance.  Cockeram. 

tTOR'VOUS,  a.  [L.  torvus.']  Sour  of  look  or 
aspect ;  stern  ;  severe.  Derham. 

Tu'RY,  n.  [Probably  from  an  Irish  word  signify- 
ing a  savage.  Johnson.  —  From  the  Irish  word 
toree,  give  me  [your  money].  Malone.'] 

1.  {Eng.  Hist.)  A  term  of  reproach  applied 
to  the  court  party  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.;  —  now  applied  to  one  who,  in 
principle,  is  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  — 
opposed  to  Whig;  a  conservative,  as  opposed 
to  a  reformer.  Addison. 

Tories  was  a  nnme  properly  belonmng  to  the  Irish  bogtrot- 
tors  who,  during  our  civil  wars,  robbed  and  plundered,  pro- 
fessing to  be  in  arms  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  royal  cause; 
and  from  thcni  transferred,  about  the  year  1(j80,  to  those  who 
sought  to  maintain  the  extreme  prerogatives  of  tlie  crown. 

TreTich. 

In  the  year  1680,  two  parties  were  formed,  called  the  Ad- 
dressers and  Abharrers;  out  of  which  arose  the  afler  party 
appellations  of  tVhigs  and  Toi-ies.  I'uUeyii. 

2.  {A^nerican  Hist.)  One  who,  in  the  time  of 
the  revolution,  supported  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  opposed  the  resistance  made  by  the 
colonies. 

It  was  said  that  the  Tories-werc  arming  and  collecting  in  the 
riighlands,  under  the  direction  of  distinguished  officers,  to 
aid  the  conspiracies  formed  by  Governor  Tryon  and  his  ad- 
herents. Irving,  Life  of  Washington. 

.  iKirSee  Whig. 
TO'RY,  a.     Of  a  tory,  or  of  tories.  Hume. 

TO'RY-I§M, /t.  Principles  of  tories.  Bolinghroke. 

It  is  owing,  I  am  confident,  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
""''■'"""  spreading  influence  of  Mr.  Ilallam's  "Constitu- 


tional History  "  that  the  theoretical  tov/jsw  of  former  times 
has  almost  wholly  disappeared  in  England.  Edward  Everett. 

t  TO§E  (toz),  V.  u.     To  tease  wool.  Johnson. 

t  TOSH,  n.     A  tusk  ;  a  tush.  Wright. 

TOSS,  V.  a.  [From  Dut.  tassen,  to  heap  up  ;  Fr. 
tasser.  Minsheu.  —  Perhaps  touse  or  tease.  Rich- 
ardson.'] \i.  TOSSED  ;  pp.  TOSSING,  TOSSED, 
—  sometimes  TOST.] 

1.  To  throw  by  motion  of  the  hand ;  to  fling. 

A  shepherd  diverted  himself  with  tossing  up  egge  and 
catching  them  again.  Addison. 

2.  To  raise  or  lift  with  a  sudden  and  violent 
motion.     "He  tossed'his  arm  aloft."     Addison. 

Behold  bow  they  toss  their  torches  on  high.         Dryden. 

3.  To  put  into  commotion  or  agitation  ;  to 
agitate.     "  Tossed  upon  the  waves.*'         Bacon. 

4.  To  make  restless  ;  to  disquiet. 

Calm  region  once. 
And  fall  of  peace,  now  tossed  and  turbulent.       31ilton. 

5.  To  keep  in  play ;  to  tumble  over. 

Scholars  . . .  tliat  spend  four  years  in  tossing  all  the  rules 
of  grammar  in  common  schools.  Ascham. 

To  toss  an  oar,  (J^Taut.)  to  throw^  an  oar  out  of  the 
rowlock,  raise  it  perpendicularly  on  its  end,  and  lay 
it  down  in  the  boat  with  its  blade  forward.        Dana. 

TOSS,  V.  n.  1.  To  move  or  throw  one's  self  un- 
easily ;  to  roll  and  tumble  about.  Harvey. 

To  toss,  and  fling,  and  to  be  restless.  Tdloison. 

2.  To  be  tossed;  to  be  moved  tumultuously. 

Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  sea.  SJiak, 

To  toss  up,  to  throw  up  a  coin,  and  wager  on  which 


side  it  will  fall. 


Bramston. 


TOSS,  n.     1.  The  act  of  tossing;  a  throw  by  up- 
ward motion  of  the  hand.  Addison. 
2.  An  afl'ected  manner  of  raising  or  throwing 
up  the  head.    **  One  taught  the  toss."     Dryden, 

TOS'S^L,  n.    See  Tassel.  Mortimer. 

TOSS'^R,  lb.     One  who  tosses.  Beau.  ^  FL 
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Totanus  fuseus. 


TOSSING 

TOss'ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who,  or  of  that 

which,  tosses.   "  Tossinfrs  to  and  fro."  Jobvii.i. 

Dire  was  Hie  Uiasing;  deep  the  groans.  MlUon. 

t6ss'p6t,  n.     A  toper ;  drunkard.  Shak. 

t6st,  i.  &  p.  from  toss.    Tossed.  Milton. 

TOT,  n.    1.  Any  thing  very  small :  —  a  term  of 

endearment :  — a  simpleton  ;  a  blockhead  ;  —  a 

tuft.     [Colloquial  or  local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

2.  A  small  drinking-cup.    [Local,  Eng.]   Wr. 

TO'TAL,  a.     [L.  totus  ;  It.  totale  ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  total.'] 

1.  Whole ;  complete  ;  entire  ;  full ;  undivid- 
ed.   "  A  total  interruption  of  thought."  Locke. 

Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 

Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life.  Milton. 

2.  Perpetual ;  without  intermission  or  interval. 
"  A  temporary,  not  a  total  retreat."    Atterbury. 

Total  losSj  {Law.)  a  loss  on  account  of  which  the 
assured  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the  underwriter 
the  whole  amount  of  his  subscription.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Whole. 
TO'TAL,  n.    The  whole ;  the  whole  sum,  quanti- 
ty, or  amount ;  an  aggregate  ;  totality. 

I  shall  sum  up  these  particulars  in  a  total.        jBp.  Taylor. 

TO-TAl'I-TY,  n.      [Fr.  totalite.']    Whole   sum, 

number,  quantity,  or  amount.  Bacon. 

TO'T.^L-IZE,  v.  a.    To  render  entire.  Colei-idgc. 

TO'TAL-LY,  ad.  Wholly;  fully;  completelv; 
entirely.  "  Totally  or  mostly  defaced."   Bacon. 

TO'TAL-NESS,  n.     Entircness.     [r.]  Todd. 

TO-  TJl-J^I  'M-JE,  n.  pi.  {  Or- 
m'th.)     A   sub-family    of 
birds  of  the  order  Grallcs 
and  fam- 
ily   Scol- 
opacidie ; 
long-shanks.     Gray. 

TOTE,  V.    See  Toot. 

TOTE,  V.  a.     To  carry  ;  to  bear. 

JJES= "  A  colloquial  word,  used  in  the  Southern 
States."  Witherspoon.  — "  It  is  strictly  a  negro  word, 
and  used  primarily  in  the  sense  to  bear  or  carry  on 
the  head."     Dr.  P.  Lindsley. 

TOTE,  re.  The  whole  ;  as,  "  The  whole  tote  "  ;  — 
a  common  pleonasm.  [Provincial  in  England, 
and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.]    Brockett. 

TO'TEM,  n.  A  rude  picture,  as  of  a  bird,  or  oth- 
er animal,  used  by  the  North  American  Indians 
as  a  symbol  of  a  family,  &c. 

And  they  painted  on  the  grave-posta 

Of  the  graves  yet  unforgotten, 

Each  his  own  ancestral  totem. 

Each  the  symbol  of  his  household — 

Figures  of  the  bear  and  reindeer, 

Oi  the  turtle,  crane,  and  beaver.  Longfellow. 

T'6tH'ER  (tiitri'er).  Contracted  from  the  other. 
"As  bad  the  one  as  t'other."  Farnahy. 

TOT'I-DEM  VER'BIS.  [L.]  In  just  SO  many 
words.  Ed.  Rev. 

TO'TI-E^  QUO'TI-E^  (to'she-ez  fcwo'she-5z). 
[L.]  As  many  times  as ;  as  often  as  it  may 
happen.  Macdonnel. 

tT6-T!-PRE§'5N0B,  n.  [L.  totus,  total,  and 
prtBsentia,  presence.]  Total  presence  ;  pres- 
ence every  where  ;  omnipresence.  Tucker. 

t  T0-TJ-PKE§'5iMT,  a.     Omnipresent.        Tucker. 

TO' TO  CCE'LO.  [L.]  By  the  whole  heavens; 
as  far  apart  as  are  the  poles.      Daniel  Webster. 

TOT'T^R,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  tealtian,  tealtrian,  to  tot- 
ter ;  Dut.  tout&Tf  a  swing.]     \i.  tottered  ;  piP' 

TOTTERING,     TOTTERED.]       To     shako     SO    aS   tO 

threaten  a  fall ;  to  waver ;  to  reel ;  to  stagger ; 
to  vacillate.     "  A  tottering  fence."     Fs.  Ixii.  3. 
Troy'a  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain.  Pope. 

Syn. —  See  Shake,  Stagger. 

t6t'T5R-5R,  n.    One  who  totters.  Swift. 

TOT'T^R-ING,  p.  a.      Shaking  as  if  ready  to  fall. 

TOT'TJR-ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  tottering  manner. 

t  TOT'TJgR-Y,  o.     Unsteady;  tottering.  JbAnsore. 

TOT'TLE,  V.  re.     [i.  TOTTLED  ;  pp.  TOTTLING,  TOT- 

TLED.]  To  walk  about  in  a  tottering  manner, 
as  a  child ;  to  toddle  ;  to  topple ;  to  totter. 
[Local,  Eng.,  and  colloquial,  U.  S.]       Palmer. 

t  TOT'TY,  u..    Unsteady ;  tottering.         Spenser. 


Qiyto, 
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TO'TY,  n.    A  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the 
Pacific  to  a  sailor  or  to  a  fisherman.  Simmonds. 

TOU'CAN  [tbfi'kan,  Sm.  C,  B. ;  rS'kan, 
-ff.],  n.  1.  ( Ornith.)  A scansorial  bird 
of  the  family  Ramphastidee,  found 
in  tropical  America,  having^  a  very 
long,  broad,  light,  cellular  bill,  and 
a  long,  feather-like  tongue.  Baird. 
2.  {Astron.)  A  southern  constel- 
lation. Hind. 

TOUCH  (tuch),v.rt.  [It.  toccare ;  Sp. 
tocar ;  Fr.  toucher.  —  From  M.  Goth. 
tekan,  to  touch.  Menage.  —  From 
Oiyydj/w,  to  touch  (L.  tango).    Liddell  &:  Scott.'] 

\i.  TOUCHED  ;   pp.  TOUCHING,  TOUCHED.] 

1.  To  have  contact  with  ;  to  put  the  hand,  fin- 
ger, foot,  or  any  thing  on  or  against ;  to  hit. 

They  stretched  forth  the  mnga  of  the  cherubim,  so  that 

the  wing  of  the  one  tovched  the  one  wall,  and  the  wing  of  the 

other  cherub  tovched  the  other  wall;  and  their  wings  touched 

one  another  in  the  midst  of  the  house.  1  Mngs  vi.  27", 

He  touched  his  ear,  and  healed  him.        Lvke  xxii.  51. 

2.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 
Nothing  but  body  can  be  touched  or  touclL.  Creech. 

3.  To  come  or  attain  to ;  to  arrive  at ;  to 
reach. 

To  touch  their  natal  shore.  Pope. 

4.  To  aff'ect ;  to  impress  ;  to  strike. 

"What  of  sweet 
Hath  touched  my  sense  flat  seems  to  this.  Milton. 

5.  To  have  an  effect  on  ;  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  ;  to  act  on.  "  A  file  will  not  touch 
it."  Moxon. 

6.  To  relate  to  ;  to  concern.  Hooker. 
The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone; 

Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then.  Shak, 

7.  To  move  ;  to  strike  mentally.       Congreve. 

The  tender  sire  was  touched  with  what  he  said.     Addison. 

8.  To  mark  out ;  to  delineate. 

The  lines,  though  touched  but  faintly,  are  drawn  right.  Pope. 

9.  To  try  or  test,  as  gold  with  a  stone.  Shak. 

Words  so  debaaed  and  hard,  no  stone 

"Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on.  Huditran. 

10.  To  strike,  as  a  musical  instrument ;  to 
play  on,  or  to  commence  to  play  on. 

They  touched  their  golden  harps,  and  praised.       JUilton. 

11.  To  afflict ;  to  injure  ;  to  distress ;  to  hurt. 

Thou  wilt  do  us  no  hurt,  as  we  have  not  touched  thee,  and 
as  we  have  done  unto  thee  nothing  but  good.     Gen.  xxvi.  29. 

12.  To  treat  of  slightly  or  perfunctorily. 

This  thy  last  reasoning  words  toucJied  only.  Milton. 

13.  t  To  censure  ;  to  animadvert  on. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  hia  sermon  before  them,  touched  thein  for 
their  living  so  near.  Hayioard. 

14.  To  put  or  lay  the  hand  on,  in  order  to  cure 
of  king*s-evil  or  other  diseases. 

Charles  II.,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  touched  near  a  hun- 
dred thousand  persons.  Macaulay. 

15.  (Naut.)  To  bring,  as  a  vessel,  as  near 
the  wind  as  is  possible.  Dana. 

To  touch  at.,  to  arrive  at  or  come  to  without  stay,  as 
In  sailing.  "The  next  day  we  touched  at  Sidon." 
Acts  xxvii.  3. —  To  touch  on  or  upon,  to  mention  or 
treat  of  slightly.  "  If  the  antiquaries  have  touched 
upon  It,  they  immediately  quitted  it."  Mddison.  To 
touch  at.  "  He  touched  upon  the  Moluccas."  [r.]  Mhot. 
To  take  effect  on  ;  to  act  on.  "  Strong  waters  . .  .  will 
touch  upon  gold,  that  will  not  touch  upon  silver."  Bacon. 
—  To  touch  for.,  to  apply  the  hand  to,  in  order  to  cure, 
as  of  king's-evil.  —  To  touch  off.,  to  sketch  hastily :  — 
to  finish  by  touches.  Clarke.  To  discharge,  as  a  can- 
non, by  applying  fire  to  the  priming.  —To  touch  wp,to 
repair  or  improve  by  slight  touches  or  emendations. 
Addison.    To  excite  ;  to  arouse.     Clarke. 

Syn. — See  Feel. 

TOUCH  (tuch),  y.  n.  _  1.  To  be  in  contact;  to  be 
in  a  state  of  junction  ;  to  meet ;  to  hit. 

Two  spheres  touch  only  at  points.  Johnson. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  have  the  leech  struck  by  the 
wind  so  as  to  shake  it  a  little,  as  a  sail.     Dana, 

To  touch  and  go ^  (JVau(.)  to  rub  against  the  ground 
with  the  keel,  as  a  vessel  under  sail,  without  much 
diminution  of  her  velocity.  Mar.  Diet. 

TOUCH,  n.     [It.  tocco  ;  Sp.  toque  ;   Fr.  touche.'] 

1.  The  act  of  touching,  or  the  state  of  being 
touched  ;  —  contact ;  a  hit.  Shak, 

2.  The  sense  of  feeling;  feeling. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  our  senses  is  touch,  a  sense  spread  over 
the  whole  body,  though  it  be  most  eminently  placed  in  the 
tip  of  the  fingers.  Locke. 

3.  Examination,  as  of  gold  by  a  stone. 

Of  base  gold,  and  fearing  the  touch.  Hayward. 


TOUCHSTONE 

4.  f  A  touchstone. 

How  do  I  play  the  touch 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed.  Shak. 

5.  A  test ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  examined 
or  tested  ;  a  criterion  ;  an  assay. 

Equity,  the  true  touch  of  all  laws.  Carew. 

6.  Proof;  tried  qualities. 

My  friends  of  noble  tovch.  S7iak. 

7-  Single  stroke  of  a  pencil  on  a  picture. 

Never  give  the  least  touch  with  your  pencil  till  you  have 
well  examined  your  design.  Dryden. 

8.  Feature  ;  lineament.  Dryden, 

9.  Stroke  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Touches  of  sweet  harmony.  Shak. 

Nor  wanted  power  to  mitigate  and  suage, 
"With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts.  Milton. 

10.  A  stroke,  as  of  a  pen,  or  of  a  writer. 

Very  nice  touches  of  raillery.  Addison. 

The  nicer  touch 
Of  Wycherley's  or  Congreve's  wit.  Prim: 

11.  Action  or  impression  of  any  thing  on  the 
mind.     "  Moved  with  touch  of  blame."    Milton. 

12.  The  act  or  the  power  of  exciting  the  af- 
fections or  passions.    "  Urgent  touches."  Shak. 

13.  Something  of  passion  or  affection. 

He  wants  the  natural  tovx:h.  Shak. 

A  true,  natural,  and  a  sensible  touch  of  mercy.        Hooker, 

14.  A  small  quantity  or  degree ;  a  little. 


Madam,  I  have  touch  of  your  condition. 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 


Shak. 


15.  A  hint ;  a  suggestion  ;  slight  notice. 

A  small  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them.         Bacon. 

16.  A  slight  essay  or  effort.     [Cant.] 

Print  mv  preface  in  such  a  form  as,  in  the  booksellers* 
phrase,  will  make  a  sixpenny  touch.  Swift. 

17.  Particular  application  of  anything  spoken 
or  written  to  a  person. 

Speech  of  touch  towards  others.  Bacon. 

18.  {Mus.)  Resistance  made  to  the  fingers  by 
the  keys  of  an  organ,  piano-forte,  &c. ;  as,  "  The 
organ  has  a  hard  or  heavy  touch  "  :  —  also  the 
manner  in  which  the  performer  presses  the 
keys  of  the  piano,  &c. ;  as,  "  He  has  a  delicate 
touch.*'  Dwight. 

19.  {Ship-huilding.)  The  angle  of  a  stern- 
timber  at  the  counters.  Burn. 

^To  keep  touch^to  be  steady  to  appointment  or  prom- 
ise. "  ToacA  ftcpi  is  commended."  Tusser. —  1;  True  as 
tovch,  true  as  touchstone  ;  completely  true.  Spenser. 

TOUCH'A-BLE  (tiich'51-bl),  u.  That  may  be 
touched ;  tangible,     [r.]  Johnson. 

TOUCH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Tangibility,  [r.]  Blount. 

TOUCH'HOLE  (tuch'hol),  n.  The  hole  through 
which  the  fire  is  conveyed  to  the  powder  in  a 
gun  or  cannon  ;  the  vent  of  a  gun.  Bacon. 

TOUCH'I-LY,  ad.  In  a  touchy  manner  ;  with  irri- 
tation ;  peevishly;  pettishly.  Waterhouse. 

TOUCH'I-NESS  (tiich'e-ngs),  n.  Irritability;  peev- 
ishness ;  irascibility.  King  Charles. 

TOtrCH'iNG,  prep.  "With  regard  or  respect  to ; 
concerning;  relating  to  ;  respecting. 

Socrates  chose  rather  to  die  than  renounce  or  conceal  his 
judgment  touching  the  unity  of  the  godhead.  South. 

TOUCH'JNG  (tuch'ing),  «-.       Affecting;  moving; 

feeling;  pathetic.  Stevens, 

TOUCH'ING-LY  (tuch'ing-le),  ad.     So  as  to  affect 

or  move ;  feelingly  ;  pathetically.  Addison. 

TOUCH'-M5-N6t  (tucb'me-not),  ft.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Impatiens,  so 
called  from  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  pods 
when  touched  ;  the  common  balsam  ;  —  also 
called  Jewel-weedy  and  snap-weed.  Gray. 

T0UCH'-NEE-DLE§,  n.  pi.  A  name  applied  to 
small  bars,  some  of  which  consist  of  pure  gold, 
or  of  pure  silver,  and  others  of  gold  or  of  silver 
alloyed  with  copper  in  known  proportions;  — 
used  in  connection  with  a  touchstone  in  assay- 
ing. —  See  Touchstone.  Miller.    Brande. 

TOUCH'-PAN,  n.  The  pan  of  a  gun,  that  holds 
the  "priming.  Sylvester, 

TOUCH'-PA-PJ^R,  n.  Paper  steeped  in  saltpetre, 
which  ignites  slowly.  Simmonds. 

TOtjCH'STONE  (tuch'ston),  n.  1.  A  velvet-black, 
silicious  stone  or  flinty  jasper,  used  on  account 
of  its  hardness  and  black  color  for  determining 
the  proportions  of  the  precious  metals  in  an 
alloy  ;  —  called  also  Lydian  stone^  and  basanite. 
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TOWEEING 


In   a  tough  manner ; 
Donne. 


The  streak  left  on  the  stone  by  rubbing  the 
metaV  across  it,  being  compared  with  that  left 
by  touch-needles,  indicates  to  the  experienced 
eye  the  proportions  of  the  metals  in  the  alloy 
assayed.  Miller.     Dana. 

2.  Any  test  or  criterion.  Hooker. 

TOUCH'-WOOD  (tuch'wM),  n.  Dry,  decayed 
wood  used  for  tinder,  igniting  readily  from  a 
spark;  spunk;  punk.  Howell. 

TOUCH'Y  (tiich'e),  a.  Peevish;  in-itable ;  iras- 
cible ;  techy  ;  testy ;  petulant.  Wotton. 

TOtJGH  (tuf),  a.  [A.  S.  toh ;  Dut.  taai ;  Old  Ger. 
zche,  zach;  Ger.  zciho ;  Dan,  seiff ;  Sw.  sez. — 
Gael,  tiuffh;  Scot,  teuchj  teugh.  —  From  A.  S. 
teon\  Ger.  Ziehen,  to  tow,  to  draw.     Bosworth.'] 

1.  Yielding  to  flexure  or  extension  without 
fracture  ;  —  opposed  to  brittle. 

Of  bodies,  some  arc  fragile  and  some  are  tough.         Bacon. 

2.  Strong;  firm;  hardy;  not  easily  broken. 

O,  sides,  you  are  too  tough.  Shak. 

3.  Viscous  ;  tenacious  ;  ropy  ;  stringy  ;  adhe- 
sive ;  cohesive.     "  Touffh  clay."  Wickliffe. 

4.  Stiff;  rigid  ;  not  flexible. 

So  tough  a  frame  she  could  not  bend.  Dryden. 

5.  Difficult.  Chancer.  "  A  tough  piece  of 
business."     [Rare  or  colloquial.]  Todd. 

6.  Callous ;   obdurate  ;  stubborn.        Cowper. 

TOtJGH'EN  (tuf  fn),  V.  n.  \i.  toughened  ;  pp. 
TOUGHENING,  TOUGHENED.]  To  grow  or  be- 
come tough,  Mortimer. 

TOUGH'EN  (tuf'fn),??.  «.  To  make  tough.  JbAnson. 

TOUGH'ISH(tuf'isU),a.  Somewhat  tough.  Jodrell 

TOtJGH'LY  (tuf'le),    ad. 
with  toughness. 

TOUGH'N^SS  (tiirnes),  lo.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  tough.  Bacon. 

TOU-PEE'  (to-pe'),  n.  [Fr.  toupet.']  A  little  tuft 
of  hair  or  artificial  curl,  worn  on  the  forehead ; 
a  toupet.     *'  In  toupee  or  gown."  Pope. 

r6cr-PEr'  (t6-pa',t6-p6',  or  to-pet')  [tS-pg'j  S.  P. 
J.  F.\  to-pet',  W.  Ja.\  t6-pa',  K.  S7n.  C],  n. 
[Fr.]     A  tuft  or  curl  of  hair  ;  a  toupee.  Johnson. 

Tdu'P^T-TXT,  n.  {Or?iith.)  A  species  of  tit- 
mouse ;  Parits  hicolor.  Eng.  Cyc. 

II  t6uR  (t8r)  [tor,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. 
C.  O.  Wb.]j  n.  [Ft.  tour.  —  From  Gr.  Tdpvos, 
a  carpenter's  tool  for  drawing  a  circle,  a  chisel 
for  a  lathe,  a  circle ;  L.  tornus,  a  lathe. Landais.l 

1.  f  Motion  in  a  circle;  revolution;  turn. 

The  tours  by  heavenly  bodies  ma^e.  Blackmore. 

2.  A  journey  in  a  circuit ;  an  excursion. 

I  made  the  tour  of  all  the  king's  palaces.  Addison. 

To  make  the  tour  of  the  island.  Anson. 

3.  f  Turn;  cast;  manner. 

The  whole  tour  of  the  passage  is  this.  Bentley. 

4.  t  A  tower.  Milton. 

5.  {Mil.)  That  which  is  done  by  succession. 
/j^  "  My  experience  fails  me  if  this  word  is  not 

slowly  conforming  to  the  true  English  sound  of  the 
vowels  heard  in  thou."  Walker.  The  Englisli  ortho- 
epists,  more  recent  than  Walker,  give  no  countenance 
to  this  pronunciation,  which  is  regarded  as  a  vulgar- 
ism. 
Syn. — See  Excursion,  Journey. 

TdUR-BfLL'IQN  (tdr-bilVon),  n.  [Fr.  tourbillony 
a  whirlwind,  a  tourbillion,  from  L.  turbos  turbi- 
nis,  a  whirlwind.]  An  ornamental  fire-work, 
which  turns  round  in  the  air,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  scroll  of  fire.  Francis. 

11  t6ur'(ST,  n.  One  who  makes  a  tour  or  jour- 
ney in  a  circuit.  Cumberland. 

TdUR' MA-LINE,  n.  {Min.)  A  brittle,  pyro-electric 
mineral,  occurring  in  crystals,  massive  compact, 
and  columnar,  of  various  colors,  usually  black, 
dark-green,  or  brown,  comprising  many  varie- 
ties, all  of  which  contain  silica,  boracic  acid, 
and  alumina,  and  most  of  them  oxide  of  iron, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  together  with  small 
proportions  of  other  substances.  Dana. 

,6®=  Some  specimens  of  tourmaline  exhibit  dichro- 
ism.  A  thin  plate  of  a  prismatic  crystal  of  tourvior- 
linOj  cut  parallel  to  the  crystallographic  axis,  polar- 
izes the  whole  of  the  light  transmitted  through  it  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  that  axis.    Dana.     Powell. 

TOURN  (tiirn),  n.    [See  Turn.] 


1.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  turn  or  circuit  made 
thrice  every  year  by  the  sheriff,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  in  each  hundred  the  great  court-leet  of 
the  county  :  —  also  the  court  thus  held.  Burrill. 

2.  A  spinning-wheel.     [Local,  Eng.]     Grose. 

TOUR'NA-MENT  (ter'ng-mSntor  tUr'n^-ment)  [for'- 
n^-men't,  S.  P.  F.  K.  R.  C. ;  tor'n^-mSnt,  E.  Ja.  ; 
tUr'n^-mSnt,  J.  Sm.  O.  ;  tor'nj-nient  or  tiir'n^i- 
mSnt,  W.],  n.  [It.  to7'neamento,  torneo;  Sp. 
torneo  ;  Fr.  tournoi.  —  From  Fr.  tourner,  to  turn, 
to  wheel  round.]  A  military  equestrian  sport 
or  exercise,  common  in  the  middle  ages,  in 
which  a  number  of  combatants,  or  knights,  en- 
gaged, for  the  purpose  of  exercising  and  exhib- 
iting their  courage,  prowess,  and  skill  in  arms  ; 
a  tourney.  —  See  Joust.  Temple.   P.  Cyc. 

.ggf  "I  am  much  mistaken  if  general  usage  does 
not  incline  to  the  short  sound  of  the  diphthong  in 
these  words  \toumamm.t  and  tourney] ;  and  that  this 
sound  ought  to  be  indulged  is  palpable  to  every  Eng- 
lish ear,  which  finds  a  repugnance  at  giving  the  French 
sound  to  any  word  that  is  not  newly  adopted.  Jour- 
ney, nourish,  courage,  and  many  other  words  from  the 
French,  have  long  been  Anglicized  j  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  that  this  word  should  not  fall  into  the 
same  class,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
and  Mr.  Perry  give  the  first  sound  of  this  word  ;  and 
Buchanan  and  W.  Johnston,  the  second."     Walker. 

TOUR'N^Y,  or  TOUR'N:pY  [tor'ne,  S.  K.  R.\  tor'- 
ne,  Ja.  ;  tor'ne  or  tur'ne,  IK.  C. ;  tur'ne,  Sm.  O.], 
n,     [Fr,  tournoi.l    A  tournament.  Bacon. 

TOUR'NEY,  or  TOiJR'N^y,  V.  n.  To  tilt  in  the 
lists  ;  to  contend  at  a  tournament.  Spenser. 

TOUR'MI~Q,UET  (tUr'ne-ket)  [tUr'ne-ket,  P.  Sm. 
R.  Wb.';  tiir'n?-kw6t,  IV.  F.  J.  Ja.],  n.'  [Fr. ; 
tourner,  to  turn.]  {Surg.)  A  bandage  tightened 
by  means  of  a  screw,  for  exerting  a  strong  com- 
pression on  an  artery  ;  —  chiefly  used  to  prevent 
hemorrhage  in  amputation.  Brande. 

TOURJ\rOIS  (t8rn-wa.'),  a.  [Fr.]  A  term  former- 
ly applied  to  French  money,  as  being  made  at 
Tours.  Landais. 

TOURJ\rURE  {t6r-nur'),  n.    [Fr. ;  tottrner,  to  turn.] 

1.  Turn  ;  contour  ;  figure  ;  shape.    Landais. 

2.  A  lady's  bishop  or  bustle.  Godey. 

TOU^E,  v.a.  [A.  S.i(55an,  topull,  totease.  —  See 
Tease.]  \i.  tousbd  ;  pp.  tousing,  toused.] 
To  pull ;  to  tear ;  to  haul ;  to  hale  ;  to  drag ;  to 
pluck;  to  rumple  ;  to  tousle.     [Vulgar.] 

We  '11  touse  you  joint  by  joint.  Sliak. 

TOU^E  (tbuz),  V.  n.     To  tear ;  to  rave.    Drayton. 

TOUSE,  n.  A  pulling  ;  a  noise  ;  a  disturbance  ; 
an  ado  ;  a  tussle.     [Local,  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

TOU'§LE  (tbu'zl),  V.  a.  \i.  tousled  ;  pp.  tou- 
sling, TOUSLED.]  To  disorder;  to  tangle;  to 
touse ;  to  rumple.     [Vulgar.]  More. 

TOUT,  ?'.  n.  [See  TooT.]  [/.  touted  ;  pp.  tout- 
ing, TOUTED.]  To  follow  :  —  to  ply  or  seek  for 
customers.     [Local,  Eng.,  or  vulgar.]     Wright. 

TOVT-EMSEMBLE  (tfit'ang-s'im'bl).  [Fr.]  The 
whole  taken  together.  Landais. 

TOUT'gR,  n.  One  who  touts,  or  solicits  custom- 
ers ;  a  runner  for  customers.  Simmonds. 

TOW  (to),  n.  [A.  S.  toio,  tow ;  teon,  to  pull,  to 
draw  ;  Dut.  touw,  a  rope  ;  Frs.  taw  ;  Dan.  tave, 
a  filament;  Sw.  tag^  a  rope. —  Gael,  taod,  a 
rope  ;  taodh,  woollen  yarn.] 

1.  The  short,  loose  fibres  or  refuse  of  flax  or 
hemp  remaining  after  carding.  Shaip. 

2.  t  A  rope,  as  for  towing.  HacJcluyt. 
To  take  in  tow,  to  tow.  Anson. 

TOW  (to),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  teon,  teogan,  to  tug,  to  draw, 
to  tow.  —  Fr.  touer.  — See  Tow,  n.]  [i.  towed  : 
pp.  towing,  towed.]  To  draw  through  the 
water  by  means  of  a  rope,  as  a  vessel.        Shak. 

TOW'A(?E  (to'^ij),  n.  _  [Fr.  touage.] 

1.  The  act  of  towing.  Cotgrave. 

2.  Money  paid  for  towing.  Bailey. 

TOW'AR,  n,    A  rope-maker.  [Scot.]    Simm.onds. 

TOW'ARD,  or  TOWARD^  [to'&rd,  to'rirdz,  S.  W. 
J.   F.  Ja.   K.   Sm.  R.  ;  to'^rd  or  to-wird',  P.], 
prep.     [A.  S.  toward,  toweard;  to  and  loard.'] 
1.  In  the  direction  to  or  of. 

He  set  hia  face  toward  the  wildernesa.  l!{mn.  xxiv.  1. 

The  currents  drive 
Towards  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide.        Milton. 


2.  "With  respect  to-;  regarding;  respecting; 
to.  "  His  heart  relented  towards  her."    MUton. 

Thy  love  and  faith,  which  thou  hast  toward  the  Lord  Je- 
BU8,  and  toward  all  saints.  I^hil.  5. 

3,  Nearly;  about;  nigh;  near;  almost. 

Towards  three  or  four  o'clock.  Shak. 

I  am  towards  nine  years  older  since  I  left  you.        Swift. 

i(J®='In  old  writers,  the  two  parts  of  This  word  are 
sometimes  separated  ;  as,  "  To  God  ward.^^  HCor.  ill.  4. 

Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris  ward.  Shak. 

j(^=- "  In  the  prepositions  toward  and  towards,  and 
the  adverbs /orward  and  forwards,  backward  and  back- 
wards, the  two  forms  are  used  indiscriminately.  But, 
as  the  first  form  in  all  these  is  also  an  adjective,  it  is 
better  to  confine  the  particles  to  the  second.  Custom, 
too,  seems  at  present  to  lean  this  way."  Dr.  Campbell. 
—  See  Backward. 

JS^  "  Notwithstanding  our  poets  almost  universal- 
ly accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  poets 
are  pretty  generally  followed  by  good  speakers,  there 
are  some,  and  those  not  of  the  lowest  order,  who  still 
place  the  accDnl  on  the  second.  These  should  bo 
reminded  that,  as  inwards,  outwards,  backwards,  for- 
wards, and  every  other  word  o£  the  same  form,  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  for  pronouncing  towards  with  the  accent  on  the 
last."     Walker. 

TOW'ARD,  or  TOWARDS,  ad.  Near  at  hand; 
advancing  ;  in  a  state  of  preparation. 

We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  toward.  Shak. 

Here 's  a  voyage  towards  that  will  make  us  all.  Middleton. 

II  TOW'ARD,  or  TO'WARD  [to'fird,  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R.  ;  to'ward,  S.  W.  F.'],  a.  Keady  to  do  or  to 
learn  ;  docile  ;  apt ;  towardly. 

That  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince.  Slidk. 

II  TOW'ARD- LI-NESS,  or  TO'WARD-LT-NESS,  n. 
Readiness  to  learn  or  to  do  ;  docility.    Raleigh, 

\\  TOW'ARD-LY,  or  TO'WARD-LY,  a.  Ready  to 
do  or  to  learn  ;  apt ;  docile  ;  toward.        Bacon. 

\\  TOW'ARD-NESS,  or  TO'WARD-NESS,  n.  Do- 
cility ;  towardliness  ;  aptitude.  South, 

TOW'-BOAT,  n.     1.  A  boat  used  for  towing  a 

vessel;  a  tug;  a  steam-tug.  Crabb. 

2.  A  boat  that  is  towed.  Clarke, 

ToW:?L,  n.  [It.  tovaglia,  a  table-cloth;  tovagli- 
uola  ;  Sp.  toalla,  a  towel ;  Old  Fr.  toaillier,  to 
wash;  Fr.  touaille.  —  Old  High  Ger.  duahilla^ 
a  towel ;  Mid.  High  Ger.  tweheU ;  duahan ; 
Dut.  dwaal.  Diez.  —  Landais  says  that  Fr.  tou- 
aille is  a  corruption  of  toile,  cloth,  linen.]  A 
cloth  for  wiping  the  hands  and  face  after  wash- 
ing, or  for  other  purposes.  Dryden, 

TOW'^L-LING,  n.     Cloth  for  towels.   Simmonds. 

ToW'^R,  n.  [A.  S.  tor,  torr,  iur,  a  rock,  a  peak, 
a  tower;  tirr;  Dut.  to?'en,  a  tower;  Old  Ger. 
turre,  turen ;  Ger.  thurn ;  Dan.  taam  ;  Sw.  torn ; 
Icel.  turn .  —  Ir.  §  Gael,  tor,  tur ;  W.  twr.  —  Gr. 
rijpms,  rhpfjig;  L.  turris;  It.,  Sp.,  ^  Vort.  toi're  ; 
Fr.  tour.  —  Heb.  'mtO,  a  rock  ;  Chal.  thur,  thura, 
a  mountain ;  Pers.  §  Armenian  tior,  tawr,  a 
tower,  a  hill,  — Polish  turma,  a  tower.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  lofty,  narrow  building,  either 
standmg  alone,  or  forming  part  of  a  church, 
castle,  or  other  edifice.  Britton. 

He  built  towers  in  the  desert.  2  Citron,  xxvi.  10. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees.  Milton. 

2.  A  high  building  for  defence ;  a  citadel. 

A  sti-ong  tower  from  the  enemy.  I^s.  Ixi.  3. 

3.  A  high  head-dress,  formerly  in  fashion. 

Towers,  and  curig,  and  periwigs.  Hudibras. 

4.  High  flight  or  elevation.  Johnson. 

Tower  of  London,  an  assemblage  of  buildings,  oc- 
cupying an  elevated  area  of  twelve  or  thirteen  acres, 
just  beyond  the  old  walls  of  the  city  of  London  east- 
ward, on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames,  formerly 
used  as  a  state  prison,  but  now  chiefly  as  a  repository 
of  various  objects  of  historical  curiosity  and  interest. 
P.  Cyc  —  Round-tower.     See  Round-TOWER. 

j^=- "  The  tower  of  a  church  is  that  part  which  con- 
tains the  bells,  and  from  which  the  steeple  rises." 

Brande. 
Syn.  —  See  Steeple. 

ToW^R,  V.  n.  \i.  TOWERED ;  pp.  towering, 
TOWERED.]     To  rise  or  fly  high ;  to  soar. 

Up  to  tlie  fiery  concave  towerinff  high.  Milton. 

ToW^RED  (tbu'erd),  a.  Having,  or  adorned 
with,  towers.     "  Towered  cities."  Milton, 

T6W^B.-iNG,p.  u,.    Very  high;  lofty.     Dryden. 
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TOWER-MUSTARD 

TO^V'UR-MtrS'TARD,  n.  A  cruciferous  plant  of 
the  genus  Turritis,  the  leaves  and  seeds  of 
which  give  the  stem  a  pyramidal  form.  Loudon. 

ToW^R-Y,  a.  Having,  or  adorned  with,  towers ; 
towered.     "  Towery  cities."  Pope. 

TOW'ING-PAth,  n.    A  tow-path.  Booth. 

TOW'— LINE,  7t.     A  rope  for  towing.     Simmonds. 

TOVVn,  n.  [A.  S.  tun,  a  place  fenced  round  or 
enclosed,  a  garden,  a  house,  a  town,  a  village; 
ii/nan,  to  enclose  ;  Dut.  tidn,  a  fence,  a  hedge,  a 
garden  ;  Old  Ger.  tune,  zun ;  Ger.  zaun,  a  hedge, 
a  fence-,  Icel.  tun,  a  garden.  —  W.  din,  a  city  ; 
Gael,  tidn,  a  dwelling-place ;  Ir.  Gael,  dun,  a 
tower,  a  hedge,  a  hill;  Ir.  taim,  a  town.] 

1.  A  walled  or  fortified  collection  of  nouses  ; 
a  walled  or  fortified  place.  Josh.  ii.  15. 
When  Alexandria  was  besieged  and  won, 

lie  passed  the  trenches  first  and  stormed  the  town.  Bctterton. 

2.  A  large  collection  of  houses ;  —  particular- 
ly a  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  village. 

Before  him  ioimis  and  rural  works  between.        Milton, 

3.  A  number  of  houses  not  being,  nor  having 
been,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  to  which  a  regular 
market  belongs.     [England.]     Johnson.  Smart. 

4.  A  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  village 
and  smaller  than  a  city.  Burrill. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town. 

To  tlie  clear  spring  cold  Artaja  went, 

To  which  the  whole  town  for  their  water  sent.     Cliapman, 

6.  The  court  end  of  London.  Pope. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  or  capi- 
tal.    *'  Half  the  town."  Pope. 

8.  A  city  or  metropolis,  or  the  people  in  it, 
as  opposed  to  the  country,  or  the  people  in  it. 

lie  lives  six  months  in  town,  and  six  in  the  country.  Johnson. 

9.  A  township.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bouvier. 
Syn.  — A  town  is  regarded  as  ranking  below  a  city, 

and  above  a  village;  and  a  villatre  is  larger  than  a 
hamlet.  In  England,  a  town  is  a  village  or  place  which 
has  a  regular  market ;  a  city,  a  corporate  town,  which 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral ,  as  the  city 
of  York,  the  town  of  Liverpool.  In  this  country,  a 
city  is  generally  larger  or  more  populous  than  a  town, 
and  has  a  different  municipal  government.  In  the 
New  Kngland  States,  and  in  some  other  States,  town 
is  often  used  for  townsHp. 

ToWN'-CLERK  (toiln'kla.rk  or  tbiin'klerk.  —  See 
Clerk),  n.  An  officer  who  keeps  the  records 
of  a  town ;  the  clerk  of  a  town.         Acts  xix.  35. 

ToWn'— CRI-pR,  )t.  Public  crier  of  a  town.  "The 
town-crier  had  spoke  the  lines."  Shak. 

t  ToWNED  (tiiand),  u.   Having  towns.  Hackluyt. 

TOVV'N'-hAll,  n.  A  public  hall  or  building  in 
which  is  transacted  the  public  business  of  a 
tovm ;  a  town-house.  Simmonds. 

ToWn'— HOUSE,  n.     1.  A  house  or   building  in 

which  is  transacted  the  public   business  of  a 

town  ;  a  town-hall.  Addison. 

2.  One's  house  in  town,  as  opposed  to  one's 

house  in  the  country.  Todd. 

ToWn'JSH,  a.  Relating  to,  living  in,  or  resem- 
bling, a  town,     [li.]  Turbenille. 

ToWn'L^SS,  a.     "Without  towns.  Howell. 

ToWn'L^T,  n.     A  little  town.  JV.  Brit.  Rev. 

ToWn^'POLK  (-(ok.  —  See  Folk),  «.  The  peo- 
ple or  inhabitants  of  a  town.  Coleridge. 

TOV^N'SHIP,  n.  1.  The  corporation,  or  the  terri- 
tory, of  a  town.  Shak. 
2.  A  term  applied  to  a  subdivision  of  a  coun- 
ty, or  to  a  division  of  the  public  lands  six  miles 
square,  which  is  subdivided  into  thirty-six  equal 
squares,  called  sections,  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  each.                                   Bouvier.    Davies. 

ToWN^'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  TOWNSMEN.  1.  An  inhab- 
itant of  a' town.  Clarendon. 
2.  One  of  the  same  town.  Johnson. 

ToWn^'-PEO-PLE  (-pe-pl),  n.  The  people  or  in- 
habitants of  a  town,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  country  ;  townsfolk.  Bigelow. 

TOIVN'-TALK  (-tSiwk),  n.  The  common  talk  of  a 
town  ;  the  topic  of  common  conversation. 

In  twelve  hours  it.£hall  be  town-talk.        V Estrange. 

t6WN'-T6p,  n.  Formerly,  in  England,  a  large 
top  in  a  village,  for  the  peasants  to  whip  in  cold 
weather  when  they  could  not  work.        '^'-»-"- 
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TOW'pAth,  m.  A  path  travelled  by  horses  in 
towing  boats  along  a  canal  or  a  river.  Baldwin, 

TOW'-ROPE,  n.  A  rope  or  hawser  for  towing 
a  vessel  ;  a  tow-line.  Mar.  Diet. 

TOW'Y,  a.    Containing,  or  like,  tow.       Holland. 

TOW  ZpR,  )  jj_     [From  tbuse.]    A  name  given  to 
T6u'Z(;r,   )  a  dog.  Ash. 

t6x'!-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  ro^tic6\i,  poison  for  smearing 
arrows ;  rd^ov,  a  bow  ;  L.  toxicum.l  Containing 
poison;  poisonous,     [r.]  Bailey. 

T6X-!-C0-d£n'DR0N,  n.  [Gr.  to^^icSv,  poison  for 
smearing  arrows,  and  Uvfi^ov,  a  tree.]  {Bot,) 
The  specific  name  of  a  species  of  Rhus  known 
by  the  names  of  poison  ivy  and  poison  oak,  a 
plant  poisonous  to  the  touch  ;  —  formerly  used 
as  the  name  of  a  distinct  genus.  Gray. 

TOX-I-Cp-L69'I-C.^L,  a.  [Fr.  toxicologique.'] 
Relating  to  toxicology.  Francis, 

t6x-!-CO-L6(?'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  toxieological 
manner ;  by  toxicology.  ,  Barton, 

TOX-J-COL'O-pIST,  n.  One  versed  or  skilled  in 
toxicology.  Clarke, 

TOX-I-COL'p-qrY,  n.  [Gr.  to^ik6u,  poison  for 
smearing  arrows,  and  f.dyoi,  a  discourse  ;  Fr. 
toxicologie.']  {Med.)  The  science  of  poisons,  or 
a  treatise  on  poisons.  Brande.     Dunglison. 

t6x'0-d6n,  n.  [Gr.  t6^ov,  a  bow,  and  ihovs,  iSiv- 
Tog,  a  tooth.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  large,  extinct 
quadrupeds  having  curved  incisor  teeth.  Baird. 

TOX-OL'O-pY,  n.    Intoxication,    [k.]     Maunder. 

t6X-0PH'!-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  to^ov,  a  bow,  and  (jiMw, 
to  love.]     A  lover  of  archery.  Ed.  Rev. 

T6x'P-TE§,  n.  [Gr.  to^Stijs,  an  archer ;  to^ov,  a 
bow.]  {Ich.)  An  acanthopterygious  fish,  found 
in  Java  and  Sumatra,  of  the  family  Braniidee, 
or  Breams,  which  catches  flies,  and  other  in- 
sects, on  which  it  feeds,  by  shooting  a  drop  of 
water  at  them  so  as  to  precipitate  them  into  the 
water,  and  thus  bring  them  within  its  reach ; 
the  archer-fish  ;  Toxotes  jaculator.  Baird, 

TOY,  n. ;  pi.  to??.  [From  'D-at.tooijen,  to  attire, 
to  adorn  ;  tooi,  attire,  ornament.     Minsheu."] 

1.  A  plaything  ;  a  bawble ;  a  gewgaw.  Addison. 

Love,  like  other  little  boys, 

Cries  for  hearts  as  they  for  toys.  Jlochester. 

2.  A  thing  for  amusement,  but  of  little  or  no 
value ;  a  trifle  ;  a  petty  commodity.         Sidney. 

They  exchange  for  knives,  glasses,  and  such  toy3,gretbt 
abundance  of  gold  and  pearl.  Abbot. 

3.  A  matter  of  no  importance.  Shak. 

High  and  noble  I  slightly  may  not  tcU, 

Nor  light  and  idle  toys  my  lines  may  vainly  swell.  Dryden. 

Hooker. 


4.  Folly;  trifling  practice. 

5.  Play ;  sport ;  dalliance. 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  iutent. 


Spenser. 

Milton. 
Shak, 


6.  Odd  or  silly  tale.     "  Fairy  toys," 

7.  Wild  or  odd  conceit  or  fancy. 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 

Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain.  Shak. 

TOY,  V.  n.     [i.  TOYED  ;  pp.  toying,  toyed.]    To 
play  ;  to  trifle  ;  to  dally  ;  to  sport ;  to  wanton. 

To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest.  Sliak. 

t  TOY,  V.  a.     To  treat  foolishly.  Dering. 

TOY'^R,  /t.     One  who  toys.  Harrison. 

fTOY'FUL,  a.    Full  of  tricks  or   trifling  play; 
playful.     "  A  toyful  ape."  Donne, 

TOY'ISH,  a.   Trifling ;  sportive  ;  wanton.  Crowley. 

Toyish  airs  please  trivial  ears.  Quarles. 

TOY'ISH-LY,  ad.     In  a  toyish  manner.       Baxter. 

TOY'JSH-NESS,   n.      The  state  of  being  toyish  ; 
wantonness  ;  dalliance  ;  trifling.  Glanvill. 

TOY'MAN,  n.     One  who  deals  in  toys.        Young, 

TOY'SHOP,  n.  A  shop  where  toys  are  sold.  Addison. 

TOZE,  V.  a.     To  pull ;  to  tease.     "  Tozed  wool." 
[ii.]     Bailey.  — See  Touse,  and  Tease. 

Toze  from  thee  thy  business.  Shak, 

TO'Z(-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  tozy  ;  soft- 
ness, like  teased  wool,     [s.]  Bailey. 

TO'ZY,  a.     Like  teased  wool,     [k.]  Phillips. 

TRA'BE-4,  n.     [L.]     {Roman  Ant.)  A  robe    or 


TRACHEOCELE 

toga  ornamented  with  horizontal  purple  stripes, 
worn  by  kings,  augurs,  knights,  cScc.   Wm.  Smith. 

TRA'Bp-AT-JgD,  a.     Having  trabeation.  Ec.  Rev. 

TRA-B^-A'TION,  n.  [L.  trabs,  trabis,  a.  beam.] 
{Arch.)  Entablature.  Brande. 

TRACE,  re.  [It.  traccia  ;  Sp.  traza ;  Fr.  trace.  — 
From  L.  traho,  tractus,  to  draw.] 

1.  A  mark  left  by  any  thing  passing ;  a  foot- 
step ;  a  footprint ;  a  track ;  a  path ;  a  trail. 

These  as  a  line  tlieir  long  dimension  drew, 

Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace,  Milton. 

2.  Mark  or  appearance  of  what  has  been  ;  re- 
mains ;  a  vestige  ;  a  memorial ;  a  sign. 

The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  trcu:e 

Of  war  or  blood  but  in  the  sylvan  chase.  Pope. 

3.  One  of  the  two  straps,  chains,  or  ropes  by 
which  a  horse  or  other  beast  draws  a  vehicle. 

New  to  the  plough,  unpractised  in  the  trace.       Pope. 

4.  {Fort.)  The  plan  of  a  work.       Stocqueler. 

5.  {Geom,)  The  intersection  of  a  plane  with 
one  of  the  planes  of  projection.  Eliot. 

Syn. —  See  IMaek,  Vestige. 
TRACE,  V.  a.     [L.  traho,  ti'actus,  to    draw ;    It. 
tracciare,  to  trace  ;  Sp.  trazar  ;  Fr.  tracer."]     \i. 
traced  ;  pp.  tracing,  traced.] 

1.  To  follow  by  some  mark  or  sign  ;  to  track. 

You  may  trace  tlie  deluge  quite  round  the  globe  in  pro- 
fane history.  Jiw-net. 

2.  To  follow  carefully  or  with  exactness. 

Tracing  word  by  word  and  line  by  line.      Denham. 

3.  To  mark  out ;  to  draw  ;  to  delineate. 

In  this  chart, . .  .  the  bays  andinlets,  of  which  we  saw  only 
the  openings,  are  not  traced,  CooH.  - 

4.  To  walk  or  go  over  ;  to  traverse. 

We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down.  tShak. 

Syn.  —  See  Derive. 
t  TRACE,  V.  n.    To  walk  ;  to  travel.'"        Spenser. 
TRACE' A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  traced. 

The  boundaries  .  .  .  are  not  traceable.      Drummond. 

TRACE' A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  trace- 
able, or  followed  by  a  mark  left.  Clarke. 

TRACE' A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  traceable  manner;  so 
as  to  be  traced.  Wordsworth. 

TRA'Cf.R,  n.     One  who  traces.  Hakewill, 

TRA'C(;-RY,  re.  {Arch.)  A  species  of  pattern- 
work  formed  or  traced  in  the  head  of  a  Gothic 
window,  by  the  muUions  being  continued,  but 
diverging  into  arches,  curves,  and  flowing  lines,  . 
enriched  with  foliations :  —  also  intersecting 
rib-work  on  a  vaulted  ceiling,  and  on  walls, 
doors,  panels,  &c.  P.  Cyc.    Britton. 

TRA'jCH5-A,  or  TRA-jCHE'A  [tra'ke-j,  Sm.  Wb. 
Crabb,  Brande  ;  tra-ke'9,  K.  ;  tr?-ke'?  or  tra'ke-9, 
Dunglison],  n.  [L.  trachia,  from  Gr.  T^a')(bq, 
rough.]  {Anat.)  A  cylindrical,  cartilaginous, 
and  membranous  tube,  on  the  median  line,  be- 
fore the  vertebral  column,  and  extending  from 
the  inferior  part  of  the  larynx  to  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra,  where  it  separates  into  two  branches, 
called  bronchia,  one  of  which  goes  to  each  lung ; 
the  windpipe.  Its  function  is  to  convey  air  to 
the  lungs  in  respiration.  Dunglison, 

TRA  'eHE-^,  n,  pi.  1.  {Bot.)  Membranous  tubes 
with  conical  extremities,  their  inside  being  oc- 
cupied by  a  fibre  twisted  spirally,  and  capable  of 
unroUing  when  stretched ;  spiral  vessels. Lirerf/ey. 
2.  {Zoi'd.)  The  air-breathing  vessels  of  in- 
sects. Westwood. 

TRA'CH^-AL  (tra'ke-jl,  Sm.  Dunglison;  trj-ke'jl, 
K.  C],  a.  {Med.)  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
trachea.     '*  2  racAea/ glands."  Dunglison. 

TRA-€HEL'I-DAN,  re.  [Gr.  rpixiUs,  the  neck.] 
{Fnt.)  A  coleopterous  insect  of  the  family  Tra- 
chelidm,  having  the  head  supported  on  a  kind  of 
pedicle  or  neck.  Brande, 

TRA-jCHEL'!-p6d,  n.  [Gr.  Tp(ix'i>-'i!,  the  neck, 
and  Trovs,  noSds,  a  foot.]  ( Conch.)  A  mollusk  of 
the  order  Trachelipoda,  having  the  foot  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  neck,  or  to  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body,  and  serving  for  creeping.    Brande. 

TRA-€He-LIP'0-DOt;S,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
having  the  character  of,  trachelipods.       Clarke. 

TRA'jCH^-O-CELE,  re.  [L.  trachea,  the  wind- 
pipe ;  and  Gr.  Ki'i>.ri,  a  tumor.]  {Med,)  An  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  gland;  —  called  also 
bronehocele,  and  goitre.  Dunglison. 
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TRADE-WIND 


TRA-jGHE-6T'0-My,  n.      [Eng.  trachea  and  Gr. 

rifivui,  to  cut.]  {^wff.)  The  operation  of  making 
an  opening  into  the  trachea,  as  for  extracting  a 
foreign  body,  or  to  permit  the  passage  of  air  to 
the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

TRA-jCHI'TIS,  n.     {Med.)  The  croup.  Dunglison. 

TRA'CHYTE,  n.  [Gr.  rpa;^£-f,  rough.]  A  variety 
of  lava  essentially  composed  of  glassy  felspar, 
and  frequently  having  detached  crystals  of  fel- 
spar in  the  base  or  body  of  the  stone,  giving  it 
the  structure  of  porphyry.  It  sometimes  con- 
tains hornblende  and  augite.  LyelL 
J8Sf*  Trachyte  derives  its  name  from  its  peculiar, 
rough  feel.  When  hornblende  and  augite  predomi- 
nate, it  passes  into  tlie  varieties  of  trap  called  green- 
stone^ basalt^  doleritCj  &c.     Lyell. 

TRA-jCHYT'JC,  a.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
consisting  of,  trachyte.  Bucklatid. 

TRAg'jNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  traces. 

2.  Course;  path;   track. 

Their  turns  and  tracings  manifold.  Davies. 

3.  {Fine  AHs.)  A  mechanical  copy  of  an 
original  made  by  following  its  lines  through  a 
transparent  medium,  as  tracing-paper. /'lazVAo^^. 

TRA^'lNG-PA'PgR,  7t.  Transparent  paper  which 
enables  a  drawing  or  print  to  be  clearly  seen 
when  it  is  placed  over  it,  and  will  allow  the  pen- 
cil or  pen  to  be  used  in  producing  a  fac-simile 
by  following  the  lines  of  the  original.  FairJiolt. 

TRACK,  n.  [L.  tractum^  any  thing  drawn  out ; 
It.  traccia ;  Old  Fr.  trac  ;  Fr.  trace.  —  See 
Tra.ce.] 

1.  A  mark  left  by  something  that  has  passed. 

The  weary  6mi  hath,  made  a  golden  set. 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  hia  fiery  car. 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.  Shak. 

2.  A  mark  or  impression  left  by  the  foot ;  a 
footprint.     "  Track  of  beast."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

3.  A  path;  a  road  ;  a  course  ;  away. 

Behold  Torquatus  the  same  track  pursue.  Dryden. 

4.  The  course  of  rails  of  a  railway. 

5.  f  A  tract  of  land.  Fuller. 
Syn.— See  Path. 

TRACK,    V.    a.      \i.    tracked;   pp.    TRACKING, 

TRACKED.] 

1.  To  follow  by  the  track  or  footprints. 

You  track  him  every  where  in  their  snow.    .  Dryden, 

2.  To  tow  or  draw,  as  a  vessel.  Smart. 

3.  To  break,  as  flax.     [Local,  Eng.]  Loudon. 

TRACK' A^E,  n.     A  towing;  towage.  Clarke. 

TRACK'L^ISS,  a.  Having  no  track  ;  marked  with 
no  footprints ;  untrodden  ;  pathless.         PHor. 

TRACK'L5;SS-Ly,  ad.  So  as  to  leave  no  track; 
pathlessly.  F.  Butlei'. 

TRACK'-ROAD,  n.     A  tow-path.  Smart. 

TRACK'SCOUT,  n.  [Dut.  trek-sckuit ;  trekken, 
to  draw,  and  schuit,  a  boat.]  A  passage-boat 
drawn  on  a  canal  by  a  horse  ;  treckschuyt.  —  See 
Treckschuyt.     [Holland.]  Addison. 

TRACK'-WAY,  n.     1.  A  tram-road.  Francis. 

2.  The  belt  of  surface  impressed  by  the  body 

and  extremities  of  an  animal.      Dr.  Hitchcock. 

TRACT,  n.  [li.  tractits ;  trahOy  tractitSy  todraw; 
It.  tratto  ;  Sp.  trecho.  — See  Trace.] 

1.  Something  drawn  out,  extended,  or  pro- 
tracted.    *' So  long  a  tract  of  time."        Howell. 

In  tract  of  speech,  a  dubious  word  is  easily  known  by  the 
coherence  with  the  rest.  Holder. 

2.  A  quantity  of  land ;  a  region ;  a  district. 
"  A  narrow  tract  of  earth."  Addison. 

There  arc  some  tracts  which,  by  high  mountains,  are 
barred  from  air  and  fresh  wind.  Raleigh. 

3-  t Treatment;  explanation.  Shak. 

4.  t  A  track ;  a  footprint.  Dryden. 

5.  A  treatise ;  a  dissertation  or  written  dis- 
course, especially  on  a  religious  subject,  in 
pamphlet  form ;  a  tractate  ;  a  pamphlet. 

The  best  collection  of  tracts  against  popery.        Swift. 

Respiratory  tracts  {^Anat.)  the  middle  column  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  described  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  that 
whence  the  respiratory  nervra  originate.     Dunglison. 

Syn.  — See  District,  Essay. 

t  TRACT,  V.  a.  1.  To  track  ;  to  trace  out.  Spenser. 
2.  To  draw  out ;  to  protract.  Huloet. 

TRAC-TA-BtL'}-TY,    91.      [L.    ti'actahilit'as ;    It. 


trattoMlith ;  Fr.  tractabilite.']     The  state  of  be- 
ing tractable  ;  docility  ;  tractableness.      Elyot. 

TRAc'TA-BLE,  a.  [L-  tractahiUs ;  tracto,  to 
draw,  to  manage,  to  treat ;  It.  trattabile  ;  Sp. 
tratable ;  Fr.  traitable.'] 

1.  That  may  be  easily  led,  managed,  or 
taught;  docile;  manageable.  Tiltotson. 

If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children  from  the  beginning, 
they  will  in  that  age  be  tractable,  and  quietly  submit.  Locke. 

2.  That  may  be  handled;  palpable,     [r.] 

Visible,  and,  for  the  most  part,  tractable.  Holder. 

Syn.  —  See  Ductile. 

TRAC'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  trac- 
table; docility;  tractability.  Locke. 

TRAC'TA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  tractable  manner;  with 
tractability.  Johnson. 

TRAC-TA'RJ-AN,  n.  {Eccl.)  A  name  given  to 
one  who  advocates  or  adopts  the  views  set  forth 
in  a  series  of  tracts  written  by  an  association  of 
members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  England, 
in  the  years  1833—1835,  and  called  "  Tracts  for 
the  Times  "  ;  a  tractite.  —  See  Pl'Seyism.  Eden. 

TRAC-TA'R|-AN-I§M,  n.  The  principles  or  doc- 
trines of  the  tractarians.  Clarke. 

TRAC'TATE,  n.  [L.  tractaius  ;  It.  trattato  ;  Sp. 
tratado;  Fr.  traite.']  A  treatise;  a  tract;  a 
dissertation  ;  an  essay.  Milton. 

t  TRAC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  tractatio.]  Treatment 
or  discussion  of  a  subject.  Bp.  Hall. 

TRAC-TA'TOR,  n.     A  writer  of  tracts.       Ck.  Ob. 

TRAC'TILE,  a.  [L.  tracto,  to  draw.]  That  may 
be  drawn  out ;  ductile,     [r.]  Bacon. 

TRAC-TIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  tractile  ;  ductility,     [r.]  Derham. 

TRACTION,  n.  [It.  trazione ;  Fr.  traction.  — 
From  L.  tracto,  traho,  to  draw.]  The  act  of 
drawing,  or  the  state  of  being  drawn. 

The  traction  of  the  muscle.  Holder. 

Angle  of  traction,  (Mech.)  the  angle  which  the  direc- 
tion of  the  power  makes  with  a  given  plaue.  Brande. 

TRAC'TITE,  n.     {Eccl.)  A  tractarian.  Ede7i. 

TRAC-TI"TIOUS  (-tish'us),  a.  Treating;  han- 
dling ;  discussing.         *  Clarke. 

TRACTIVE,  a.    That  draws  ;  attractive.  Francis. 

TrAc'TOR,  n.;  pi.  trXc'tqr^.  An  instrument 
of  tractive  power,  or  used  in  drawing. 

Metallic  tractors,  small  metallic  bars  or  rods,  invent- 
ed by  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  supposed 
to  possess  magnetic  power,  and  to  cure  diseases  by  be- 
ing drawn  or  rubbed  over  the  part  affected.  Dunglison. 

TRAC-TO-RA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice 
of  applying  metallic  tractors  for  the  cure  of 
diseases.  T.  G.  Fessenden.     Dunglison. 

TRAC'TO-RY,  )  n.  [L.  traho,  fractus,  to  draw.] 
TRAC'TRIX,  )  {Math.)  A  name  applied  to  a 
curve  conceived  to  be  described  by  a  heavy  point 
attached  to  one  end  of  a  string,  the  other  end 
of  which  is  moved  along  a  given  straight  line,  or 
a  given  curve.  P.  Cyc. 

TRADE,  n.  [It.  tratta,  the  act  of  drawing,  draft 
on  a  banker,  trade  ;  Sp.  tratOj  trade  ;  Fr.  traite, 
a  journey,  transportation,  trade,  a  draft;  —  from 
L.  tracto,  traho,  to  draw.  —  Smart  derives  trade 
from  L.  trado,  to  deliver,  to  transmit;  trans, 
across,  over,  and  do,  to  give.  —  Juni%is  and 
Richardson  derive  it  from  tread."] 

1.  Exchange  of  goods  for  other  goods,  or  for 
money ;  the  business  of  buying  and  selling ; 
dealing  by  way  of  sale  or  exchange  ;  commerce  ; 
traffic.  '*  The  trade  of  these  islands."  Hackluyt. 

Whosoever  commands  the  sea  commands  the  trade  \  who- 
soever commanda  the  trade  of  the  world  commands  the  riches 
of  the  world,  and,  consequently,  the  world  itself.  lialeigh. 
Traders  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay.     Goldsmith. 

In  transactions  of  trade,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  hke 
gaming,  what  one  party  gains  the  other  must  necessarily 
lose.    The  gain  to  each  may  be  equal.  Franklin. 

2.  Ah  occupation  or  employment  distinct 
from  agriculture,  from  the  liberal  arts,  and  from 
the  learned  professions; — particularly  a  me- 
chanical or  manual  occupation  or  employment ; 
as,  "  To  learn  a  trade  '* 

„  Halfway  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  —  dreadful  trade  I    Shak. 
The  Emperor  Pertinax  apphed  himself  in  his  youth  to  a 
gainful  trattei  . . .  the  son  was  obstinate  in  puraunie  so  prof- 
itable a  trade,  a  sort  of  merchandise  of  wood.  Arbuthnot. 


3.  Instruments  or  implements  of  any  occupa- 
tion or  pursuit,     [it.] 

The  shepherd  bears 
His  house  and  household  ^ods,  nis  fra</e  of  war, 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur.  Dryden. 

4.  Custom  ;  habit ;  standing  practice,   [r.] 
Thy  sin 's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade.  Shak. 

5.  Persons  engaged  in  the  same  occupation 
or  business  ;  booksellers  collectively.  Simmonds. 

6.  f  Current  or  common  use.  Shak. 

7.  t  A  tread;  a  track;  a  footstep.     Spenser. 

8.  {Mining.)  Refuse  or  rubbish  from  a  mine. 
[Derbyshire,  Eng.]  Simmonds. 

9.  A  trade-wind.  Cyc.  of  Com. 
>^="  Formerly  trade  was  used  of  domestic,  and 

(rffl^c  of  foreign,  commerce."    Johnson. 

Syn.  _  See  Business,  Commerce,  Occupa- 
tion. 

TRADE,  V.  n.    \i.  TRADED  ;pj9.  TRADING,  TRADED.] 

1.  To  exchange  goods  for  other  goods  or  for 
money  ;  to  carry  on  commerce  ;  to  traffic  ;  to 
deal ;  to  interchange  ;  to  barter ;  to  bargain  ; 
to  chaffer. 

MasiminiuB  traded  with  the  Goths.  Arbuthnot . 

The  circulating  capital  with  which  he  trades.      A-  Smith. 

2.  t  To  have  a  trade-wind.  Milton. 
TRADE,  V.  tt.     To  sell  or  exchange  in  commerce. 

They  traded  the  persons  of  men.       Ezek.  xxvii.  13. 

TRADE'-AL-L6W'ANCE,  n.  A  wholesale  dis- 
count made  to  dealers  or  retailers  on  articles 
to  be  sold  again.  Simmonds. 

fTRAD'igD,  «.     Versed;  practised.  Shak. 

t  TRADE'FtjL,  a.     Engaged  in  traffic.      Spenser. 

TRADE'L:ipss,  a.     "Without  trade.  Young. 

TRADE'— MARK,  n.  A  particular  mark,  sign,  de- 
vice, writing,  or  ticket,  put  by  a  manufacturer 
upon  his  goods,  to  distinguish  them  from,  those 
of  others.  Bouvier. 

TRADE'-PRiCE,  n.  The  price  allowed  to  traders ; 
wholesale  price.  Simmonds. 

TRAD'^R,  n.  One  engaged  in  trade  or  in  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  ;  a  merchant ;  a 
dealer ;  a  tradesman ;  a  shopkeeper.  Shak. 

TRADE'— SALE,  n.  A  sale  or  auction  by  and  for 
a  particular  trade  or  branch  of  business,  as 
that  of  booksellers.  Simm^onds, 

TRADE§^FOLK  (tradz'fok.  — See  Folk),  n.  pi 
People  engaged  in  trade.  Swift. 

TRADE§'MAN,  n.;  pi.  TRADESMEN.     1.  One  en- 
gaged in  trade  ;  a  shopkeeper ;  a  trader.    Shak. 
j^^ "  A  merchant  is  called  a  trader,  but  not  i 
tradesman.^^    Johnson. 

2.  A  mechanic  or  artificer.    [U.  S.]      Burrill. 

3,  In  Scotland,  a  name  given  to  a  handicrafts- 
man in  a  borough.  Jamieson. 

TRADE§'PEO-PLE,  n.  People  employed  in  trade ; 
tradesfolk;  tradesmen.  Fenton. 

TRADE§'-UN-ION  (-yun-yun),  ».  A  combination 
of  workmen  associated  to  maintain  their  rights 
and  privileges  as  to  wages,  houis  of  labor,  cus- 
toms, &c.  Simmonds. 

TRADES'WOM-AN  (-wum'gin),  n.  A  woman  em- 
ployed in  trade.  Boswell. 

TRADE'-WIND,  n.  A  name  applied  to  winds 
.  having  a  general  tendency  from  north-east  and 
south-east  towards  the  equator,  and  blowing 
constantly  in  two  tropical  belts,  which  vary 
somewhat  in  latitude  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  are  seldom  visited  by  rain,  and  are  sep- 
arated by  an  intermediate  belt  or  region,  in 
which  prevail  calms,  variable  winds,  and  copi- 
ous rains  accompanied  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning;—  so  called  because  favorable  to  com- 
merce. Daniel. 
J3^  The  trade-winds  are  caused  by  the  rushing  of 
air  from  higher  latitudes  to  fill  up  the  space  left  by 
the  heated,  rarefied,  and  ascending  air  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  equator,  and  acquiring  at  the  same 
time  a  relative  motion  westward,  in  consequence  of 
its  not  having  so  great  a  velocity  of  rotation  towards 
the  east  as  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
northern  limit  of  the  north-east  trade-wind  is  about 
28°  or  29=^  of  north  latitude,  where  the  wind  blows 
nearly  from  the  east ;  its  southern  limit  varies  from 
about  4°  to  10°  or  12°  of  north  latitude.  The  limits 
of  the  south-east  trade-wind  are  not  so  far  from  the 
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equator  ;  its  northern  limit  is  about  3^  of  north  lati- 
tude. The  regularity  of  the  trade-winds  is  disturbed 
in  some  places  by  local  causes,  and  especially  in  the 
Indian  Ocean-  Tliey  extend  3^  or  4°  farther  from  the 
equator  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.     Daniel,     Young.    Bowditck 

TRAD'ING, /).ff.  Carrying  on  trade  or  commerce; 
mercantile ;  commercial-  Dryden. 

TRAD'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  business  of  carry- 
ing on  commerce.  Bp.  Hall. 

TRA-DI"TION,  n.  [L.  traditio,  delivery,  a  tradi- 
tion ;  trado,  to  deliver ;  trans^  across,  and  do, 
to  ^ive  ;  It.  tradizlone  ;  Sp.  tradicion  \  Fr.  tra- 
dition,'] 

1.  {Civil  Law,)  The  act  of  delivering  ;  trans- 
fer of  possession  ;  delivery.  Burrill. 

A  deed,  takea  cftect  only  from  the  tradition.       Blackstone. 

2.  The  delivery  of  accounts  or  events  from 
one  generation  to  another  by  oral  report. 

Your  vain  conversation  received  by  tradition  from  your 
fathers.  1  Pet.  1. 18. 

3.  Account  or  records  delivered  or  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  especially 
by  oral  communication,  not  in  writing. 

Hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught.  2  TJiess.  ii.  15. 

4.  (Theol.)  That  body  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline supposed  or  imagined  to  have  been  put 
forth  by  Christ  or  his  inspired  apostles,  and  not 
committed  to  writing,  but  handed  down  from 
age  to  age  by  oral  communication  ;  the  so-called 
unwritten  word  of  God,  as  distinguished  from. 
Scripture.  Hooker.     Cyc. 

t  TRA-m"TION,  V  a.  To  hand  down  by  tradi- 
tion; to  deliver  traditionally.  Fidler. 

TRA-DI"TI0N-AL  (tr?-dlsh'un-?l),  a.  [Sp,  tra- 
dicional ,  Fr.  traditionnel.~\ 

1.  Relating  to,  or  delivered  by,  tradition ; 
transmitted  orally  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  traditionary ;  traditive. 

There  can  be  no  evidence  that  any  traditional  revelation 
is  of  divine  origin,  in  the  words  we  receive  it,  and  in  the 
sense  we  understand  it,  so  clear  and  so  certain,  as  that  of  the 
principles  of  reason.  Locke. 

2.  t  Observant  of  traditions. 


You  are  too  senseless  obstinate,  my  lord, 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional. 


Sfiak. 


TRA-Dl"TION-AL-I§M,  n.  Adherence  to  tra- 
dition. West.  Rev. 

TRA-Dl"TION-AL-iST,  n.  One  who  adheres  to 
tradition  ;  a  traditionist.  West.  Rev, 

TRA-Di"TION-AL-LY  (tr^-dish'un-pl-Ie),  ad.  By 
tradition.     '*  Tradiiionalli/  derived."       Burnet. 

TRA-Di"TION-A-RI-LY,  ad.  By  tradition;  tra- 
ditionally.'      "      '      "  Dwight. 

TRA-DI"TION-A-RY  (tra-dlsh'un-a-re),  a.  Relat- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  or  delivered  by  tradition  ; 
traditional.  "  Traditionary  VjiQ\v\e.di^e."  Paley. 

TRA-Di"TION-:5:R  (tra-dish'un-er),  n.  A  tradi- 
tionist ;  a  traditionalist,     [k.]  Gregory. 

TRA-DI"TION-iST  (tr^-dlsh'un-ist),  n  One  who 
adheres  to  tradition.  Pilkington. 

TRAD'I-TIVE  (tr?ld'e-tiv),  a.  [Fr.  traditif.']  That 
is  or  maybe  transmitted  from  age  to  age  by  oral 
communication  ;  traditional.  Bp.  Taylor. 

TRj9D  'I-t6Rj  n.  [L.]  One  who  delivers  up  ;  a 
traitor  ;  —  a  name  of  reproach  applied  to  those 
early  Christians  who,  to  avoid  persecution,  de- 
livered up  the  sacred  books  in  their  posses- 
sion. JEde?i. 

TRA-DUCE',  V.  a.  [L.  traducOj  to  lead  over  or 
across,  to  disgrace  ;  trans,  across,  and  duco,  to 
lead  ;  It.  tradurre  ;  Sp.  traducir  \  Fr.  traduire, 
to  translate,  to  indict,  to   arraign.]      [t,   tra- 

DXrCED  ;    pp.  TRADUCING,  TRADUCED.] 

1. 1  To  continue  by  deriving  one  from  another ; 
to  propagate,  as  animals  ;  to  exhibit :  —  to  dis- 
play. 

From  these  only  the  race  of  perfect  animals  were  propa- 
gated, and  traduced  over  the  earth.  Hate. 

He  is  a  iust  and  jealous  God,  not  sparing  to  cxemplif|v  and 
traduce  his  best  servants,  that  their  olur  and  penalty  might 
scare  all  from  venturing.  Hogers. 

2.  To  present  wrongly  in  an  odious  light. 

The  best  stratagem  that  Satan  hath,  — who  knoweth  his 
kingdom  to  be  no  one  wav  to  be  more  shaken  than  by  the 
public,  devout  prayers  of  God's  church,  —is  by  traducing  the 
form  and  manner  of  them  to  bring  them  into  contempt. 

Hooker. 


3.  To  vilify ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  decry  ;  to  de- 
fame ;  to  disparage  ;  to  revile  ;  to  slander. 
The  man  that  dares  traduce^  because  be  can 
With  safety  to  himself,  is  not  a  man.  Cowper. 

Syn.  — See  Dispara&e,  Revile. 

TRA-DUCE' M^INT,  n.  Misrepresentation;  def- 
amation ;  calumny  ;  calumniation,  [r.]     Shak. 

TRA-DU'C^NT,  a.     Traducing ;  slandering.    Cr, 

TRA-DUg':5R,  n.      1.  One  who  traduces;    a  ca- 

liiminator ;  a  slanderer.  Biblioth,  Bibl. 

2.  t  One  who  derives.  Fuller. 

TRA-DU'CJ-BLE,  w.     That  may  be  derived.  Hale. 

t  TRA-DUCT'.  V.  a.  [L.  traduco,  traductm.]  To 
derive  ;  to  deduce.  Fotherby. 

t  TRA-DUCT',  n.     Something  transferred.  Howell. 

TRA-DUC'TION,  n.  [L.  traductio ;  It.  tradu- 
zione ;  Sp.  traduceion ;  Fr.  traduction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  transferring  or  removing ;  trans- 
portation ;  conveyance,     [r.] 

The  traduction  of  useful  cattle  from  hence.  Hale, 

2.  Transmission  from  one  to  another ;  tradi- 
tion.    "  Traduction  of  truths.*'     [r.]         Hale. 

3.  Transition,     [r.]  Bacon. 

4.  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind  ; 
propagation,  aB  of  animals,     [r.]  Glanvill. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind.  Dryden. 

TRA-DUC'TIVE,  a.  That  may  be  derived;  de- 
rivable ;  deducible.  Warhurioji. 

TRAF'FIC,  n.  [It.  traffico;  Sp.  trafico\  Fr. 
trafic,  —  Of  Arabian  origin.  Skinner.  —  From 
It.  tratta,  Sp.  trato,  trade.  Junius.  — A  corrup- 
tion of  L.  transnavica,  for  transnavigatio  ;  trans- 
navigo,  to  sail  across.  Ditchat.'] 

1.  Exchange  or  sale  of  commodities  ;  the 
business  or  employment  of  buying  and  selling; 
commerce  ;  trade.  Spenser. 

A  town  of  great  wealth  and  traffic.  Hei/lin, 

Advancing  the  traffic  of  his  people.  Addition. 

2.  Commodities  for  trade  or  market. 

From  Billingsgate  her  fishy  traffic.  Gay. 

41®=- "  Traffic  was  formerly  used  of  foreign  com- 
merce, in  distinction  from  trade.^'    Johnson. 
Syn.  —  See  Commerce. 
TRAf'FIC,  v.  n.    [It.  trafficare  ;  Sp.  traficar ;  Fr. 
trafiquer.']    \i.  trafficked  ;^j3.  trafficking, 
trafficked.] 

1.  To  carry  on  commerce  or  trade  ;  to  trade  ; 
to  buy  and  sell;  to  exchange  ;  to  barter.  Bacon. 

They  trafficked  with  us  for  cocoa-nuts  and  other  fruits.  Cook. 

2.  To  deal  with  mean  or  mercenary  motives. 

To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth.  Shak. 

4t®=  Though  traffic  is  written  without  a  k,  yet,  on 

assuming  another  syllable,  beginning  with  e  or  i,  k 

must  be  inserted,  in  order  to  avoid  a  change  in  the 

sound  of  c  ;  as,  trafficked,  traffi^cking,  trafficker. 

TRAF'FJC,  v.  a.  To  exchange  in  traffic.  "  "We 
do  .  .  .  but  traffic  toys."         Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

TRAF'FIC-A-BLE,  «.  Marketable,   [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 
TRAF'FICK-:fjR,    n.      One   who   traffics;    a  mer- 
chant ;  a  trader  ;  a  tradesman.  Addison. 

TRAF'FICK-iNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  business  of 
carrying  on  commerce  or  trade ;  trading ;  trade. 

TRAf'FIC-LESS,  a.   Without  trade.  Clarke. 

TRAF'FIC-R]p-TURN',TO.  A  periodical  statement 
of  the  receipts  for  goods  and  passengers  on  a 
line  of  railway,  Simmonds. 

TRAF'F(C-TAK'^R,  n.  A  computer  of  the  re- 
turns of  traffic  on  a  line  of  railway.   Simmonds. 

TRAG'A-CANTH,».  [L.  tragacanthum  ;  from  Gr. 
rpayAKavda,  the  astragalus,  or  goat's-thorn  ; 
rpayoq,  a  goat,  and  aKavBa,  a  thorn.]  A  con- 
crete juice  or  gum  yielded  by  Astragalus  verus, 
and  other  spiny  species  of  that  genus.  It  has 
no  smell  and  little  taste,  and  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  water.  Lindley.  Wood  ^  Bache. 
J3^  Tragacanth,  when  put  into  water,  absorbs  a 
certain  portion  of  it,  swells  very  much,  and  forms  a 
soft,  adhesive  paste.  It  is  composed  of  two  different 
constituents,  one  soluble  in  water  and  resembling 
gum  arable,  the  other  swelling  in  water,  but  not  dis- 
solving. The  latter  has  been  called  tragacanthine. 
Wood  ^  Bache. 

TRAG-A-CAN'THINE,  n.  (Ckem.)  A  name  for- 
merly applied  to  a  proximate  principle  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  tragacanth,  but  now  regarded  as 
identical  with  bassorine.  Wood  ^  Bache. 

TRAg'A-LI^M,  n.  [Gr.  rpdyos,  a  goat.]  Goatish- 
ness  from  high  feeding.  Qu,  Rev. 


TRA-^E'DJ-AN  (tr&-je'de-9n),  n,  [Gr.  Tpayu>56s  , 
L.  tragoedvk  ;  Fr.  tragedien,'] 

1.  A  writer  of  tragedy.  Stillingjleet. 

2.  An  actor  or  an  actress  of  tragedy.     Shak. 

TRji-(^E-DI-EJ\rJ\rE',   n.      [Fr.]     An   actress   of 

tragedy.  Landais. 

t  TRA-<?E'DI-OUS,  «.     Tragical ;  tragic.  Fabyan, 

TRA^'JP-DY  (trSld'je-de),  n.  [Gr.  rpaytp^ia  ;  rpdyog, 
a  goat,  and  ojiStj,  (^hrj,  a  song,  an  ode ;  L.  tra- 
gcedia  ;  It.  Sx  Sp.  tragedia ;  Fr.  tragedie.'] 

1.  A  dramatic  composition  or  poem  represent- 
ing human  passions,  and  the  woes  and  misfor- 
tunes of  life,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
grief,  pity,  indignation,  or  horror  ;  —  opposed  to 
comedy;  as,  "The  tragedies  of  Shakespeare." 

At  first,  the  tragedy  was  void  of  art; 
A  song  where  each  man  danced  and  sung  bis  part, 
And  of  god  Bacchus  roaring  out  the  praise. 
Sought  a  good  vintage  fbr  their  jolly  days.  Dryden. 

All  our  tragedies  are  of  kings  and  princes.      _  Jip.  Taylor. 
Imitate  the  sister  of  painting,  tragedy.  Dryden. 

2.  A  shocking  deed  or  event  in  which  lives 
are  taken  or  lost,  as  a  massacre.  Shak. 

j6^  The  name  of  tragedy  (Gr.  rpnyojSia)  is  most 
probably  derived  from  the  goat-like  appearance  of  the 
satyrs,  who  sang  or  acted  with  mimetic  gesticulations 
the  old  Bacchic  songs,  wiih  Silenus,  the  constant 
companion  of  Dionysus,  or  Bacchus,  for  their  leader. 
According  to  another  opinion,  the  word  tragedy  was 
first  coined  from  the  goat  that  was  the  prize  for  it ; 
this  derivation,  however,  as  well  as  another,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus, 
around  which  the  chorus  san^,  is  not  equally  support- 
ed either  by  the  etymological  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage or  the  analogous  instance  of  K0JiAu.6ia  (comedy), 
the  revel-song.     Wm.  Smith. 

t  TRA^'JC,  n.     1.  An  author  of  tragedy.  Savage, 
2.  A  tragedy  ;  a  tragic  drama.  Prior. 

TRA^  IC,  I  jrj_     j-Qj.^  rpayiKds;  L.  tragicus;  It. 

TRA^'I-CAL,  )  ^  Sp.  tragico  ;  Fr.  tragique.'] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  tragedy.  '^'Yh.e  tragic 
stage."     Spenser.     "  This  ^rat/zc  play."'    Shak. 

2.  Resembling,  or  partaking  of,  tragedy ; 
shocking;  fatal;  mournful;  dreadful;  calami- 
tous; sorrowful.  *^  A  tragical  story."    Addison. 

So  tragical  and  merited  a  fate.  Sandys. 

/^=  "  Tragic  denotes  belonging  to  tragedy ;  tragi- 
cal, resembling  tragedy.  The  like  holds  of  comic  and 
comical.  We  say,  'The  tragic  muse,'  'The  comic 
muse  '  ;  and  '  A  tragic  poet,'  for  a  writer  of  tragedy, 
and  'A  comic  poet,'  fi>r  a  writer  of  comedy;  but  'I 
heard  a  tragical  story,'  for  a  mournful  story,  and  '  I 
met  with  a  comical  adventure,'  for  a  droll  adventure." 
Dr.  Campbell. 

TRA^'I-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  a  tragical  manner; 
shockingly  ;  mournfully  ;  calamitously.  South, 

TRAg^'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  tragical.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

TRAg^-I-c6ivl'jp-DY,  n.  [From  tragedy  and  com- 
edy ;  Fr.  tragi-comedie.]  A  dramatic  composi- 
tion in  which  tragedy  and  comedy  are  mingled 
'*  Life's  tragicomedy."  Denham. 

TRA^-I-COM'IC,         ^  „.      ^Yy.    tragi-comique.-] 

TRA^^-I-COM'I-CAL,  J  Relating  to,  or  consisting 

of,  tragicomedy.  Tatler.     Gay. 

TRA^-I-c6m'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  tragicomical 
manner  ;  by  tragicomedy.  Bramston. 

TRA^-I-COM-I-PAs'TOR-AL,  a.  Being  tragic, 
comic,  and  pastoral.  Gay. 

TRAg-O-PO'GON,  n.  [Gr.  rpdyos,  a  goat,  and 
TTtoywv,  a  beard.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  composite 
plants  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia ;  —  so  named  from  the  long,  silky  beard 
or  pappus  of  the  seeds  ;  goat's-beard.       Baird, 

TRAIL  (tral),  V.  a.  [Dut.  treilen,  to  draw,  to  tow. 
—  Fr.  trailler,  to  trail  a  fishing-line.  —  FromL. 
traho,   to   draw.    Landais.]    \i.  trailed  ;  pp, 

TRAtLINa,  TRAILED.] 

1.  To  draw  or   drag  along   on  the  ground, 

"  Trail  your  steel  pikes."  Shak, 

They  shall  not  trail  me  through  their  streets.  Milton. 

2.  To  draw  along,  as  a  long  floating  or  wav- 
ing body.  "  He  trails  his  pompous  robe.'*  Pope, 

3.  To  hunt  by  the  track  of ;  to  track.  Johnson, 

4.  {Mil.)  To  carry  in  an  oblique,  forward  po- 
sition, with  the  but  just  above  the  ground,  as  a 
firelock.     "  Trail  arms."     ,  Stocqueler, 

TRAILj  v.  n.  To  be  drawn  out  in  length,  or  in 
long  undulations.    *'  Trailing  smoke."  Dryden. 
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TRAIL  (tral),  n.   1.  Any  thing  dra%vn  or  dragging 
at  length,  or  in  long  undulations  ;  a  train. 

"When  lightning  shoots  in  glittering  traih  along.      Roxoe. 


A  Buddcn  star  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 
And  drew  bel^ad  a  radiaut  trail  of  hair. 


F(^e. 


2.  Mark  or  track  left  by  any  thing  that  has 
passed  along ;  —  particularly  the  track  or  path 
of  any  thing  pursued  ;  track  followed  by  a  hun- 
ter or  a  pursuer. 

The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all.  T.  Moore. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry  I  Ukak. 

3.  An  Indian  footpath  or  road.  "The  great 
Missouri  trail."     [U.  S.]  Kendall 

4.  t  A  vehicle  dragged  along.  Hackluyt. 

5.  t  A  sort  of  trellis  or  frame  for  running 
or  climbing  plants.  ^  Holland. 

6.  Entrails,  as  of  a  fowl  or  a  sheep.    Clarke. 

7.  Enrichment  of  foliage,  &c.  Clirke. 

8.  {Gunnery.)  The  end  of  a  travelling-car- 
riage, opposite  to  the  wheels,  and  upon  which 
the  carriage  slides  when  unlimbered,  or  upon 
the  battery.  Stocqueler. 

TRAIL'-ROARD,  n.  {Naut.)  The  carved  work 
between  the  cheeks,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
knee  of  the  head.  Mar.  Diet. 

TRAIL'ING,  p.  a.  That  trails;  drawing  out  or 
extending  in  length. 

Trailing  arbutus,  (Bot.)  a  trailing  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Epigtea,  with'  rose-colored  flowers  which  appear 
in  early  spring ;  ground-laurel ;  May-flower.       Gray. 

TRAIL'ING-SPRING,  n.  A  spring  fixed  on  the 
axle-box  of  a  trailing-wheel.  Weale. 

TRAIL'ING-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel  of  a  locomo- 
tive placed  behind  the  driving-wheel.        Weale. 

TRAIL'— NET,  n.  A  net  for  catching  fish  by  draw- 
ing it  along  on  the  bottom ;  drag-net ;  trawl- 
net.  —  See  Trawl-net.  Pennant. 

TRAIN  (tran),  v.  a.  [It.  trainare;  Fr.  trainer. — 
From  L.  traho,  to  draw.  Landais."]   \i.  TiiAlNED  ; 

pp.  TRAINING,  TRAINED.] 

1.  To  draw  or  drag  along ;  to  trail. 

With  heavy  pace  the  foe 
Approaching  gross  and  huge,  in  hollow  cube 
Jraining  liia  devilish  enginery.  Shdk. 

2.  To  draw;  to  entice  ;  to  allure. 

Something  hnve  I  added,  which  want  of  time  trained  me 

from  at  that  present.  Anderson. 

For  that  cause  I  irainecf  thee  to  my  house.  Shak. 

3.  To  educate;  to  instruct;  to  bring  up  ;  — 
usually  followed  by  up. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 

old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  rrov.  xxii.  (!. 

Spirits  trained  vp  in  feast  and  eong.  Milton. 

4.  To  form  to  any  practice  by  exercise  ;  to 
exercise ;  to  discipline  ;  to  drill. 

And  -when  Abram  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken  cap- 
tive, he  armed  his  trained  servants, . . .  and  pursued  them 
unto  Dan.  Gen.  xiv.  14. 

The  warrior  horse  here  bred  he  's  taught  to  train.       Dryden. 

5.  {Gardening.)  To  lead  or  form  to  a  wall  or 
trellis  ;  —  to  form  to  a  proper  or  desired  shape 
by  growth,  lopping,  or  pruning.  Wright. 

To  train  a  guv,  (JVaut.)  to  point  a  gun  forward  or 
abaft  the  beam.  Clarke..  —  To  train  a  lode,  (Mining.)  to 
trace  a  lode  or  vein  to  its  head.     Wright. 

TRAIN  (tran),  n.  [It.  treno  ;  Sp.  traina,  a,  train 
of  gunpowder  ;  Fr.  traiUj  a  train.] 

1.  That  which  is  drawn  along  or  after,  or 
which  comes  after ;  a  trail. 

Stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood.  Shak. 

Rivers  now  stream  and  draw  their  humid  train.     Milton. 

2.  That  part  of  a  dress  or  gown  which  is 
drawn  along  behind  on  the  ground. 

To  bear  my  lady's  train.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  drawn  out  in  succession  or 
consecution  ;  a  series  ;  a  consecution. 

A  train  of  happy  sentiments.  Watts. 

Distinct  gradual  growth  in  knowledge  canies  its  own  light 
with  it,  in  every  step  of  its  progression,  in  an  easy  and  or- 
derly train.  Locke. 

4.  A  number  or  body  of  followers  or  attend- 
ants ;  a  retinue. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts.  Shak. 

5.  An  orderly  company  ;  a  procession. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night.  Milton, 

6.  Process;  method;  course;  procedure. 

If  things  were  once  in  this  (ram,  —  if  virtue  were  estab- 
lished ae  necessary  to  reputation,  and  vice  not  only  loaded 
with  infamy,  but  made  the  infallible  ruin  of  all  men's  pre- 
tensions, —  our  duty  would  take  root  in  our  nature.       Sioift. 

7.  A  line  or  course  of  gunpowder  leading  to 
a  mine  or  to  a  charge.  V Estrange. 

Laying  trains  to  fire  the  rabble.  Iludibras. 


8.  TKie  tail  of  a  bird.  Ilakewell. 

The  train  steers  their  flights,  and  steers  their  bodies  like 
the  rudder  of  a  shi^;  as  a  kite,  by  a  liglit  turning  of  his  train, 
moves  his  body  which  way  he  pleases.  Ray. 

9.  t  Artifice ;  stratagem ;  a  device.      Milton. 

To  save  his  men  from  ambush  and  from  train.      Fairfax. 

10.  Something  tied  to  a  lure  to  entice  a 
hawk  ;  — a  trap  or  lure  for  an  3,n\m^\.Halliwell. 

11.  A  number  of  cars  or  carriages  on  a  rail- 
road connected  or  shackled  together.  Simmonds. 

12.  The  number  of  beats  or  ticks  which  a  watch 
makes  in  an  hour.  Crabb. 

13.  A  peculiar  kind  of  sleigh  used  in  Canada 
for  transporting  merchandise.  Bartlett. 

Train  of  artillery,  {Mil.)ihe  regiment  of  artillery  :  — 
the  great  guns  and  other  pieces  of  ordnance  belonging 
to  an  army  in  the  field.  Stocqueler. 

Syn.  —  See  Procession. 

TRAIN,  -tf.  n.  To  practise  or  exercise  in  the 
militia,  or  in  a  military  company.     [U.  S.] 

TRAIN' A-BLE  (tran'gi-bl),  a.  That  may  be  trained 
or  educated,     [r.]  Old  Morality. 

TRAIN'BAND,  n. ;  pi.  traixbands.  A  band  or 
company  of  militia.  Clarendon. 

TRAIN'BAND,  a.  Belonging  to  the  militia.  "  A 
trainband  captain  eke  was  he."  Cowper. 

TRAIN'BeAr-:PR,  n.  One  who  bears  or  holds  up 
the  train  of  a  robe  or  gown.  Johnson. 

TRAINED  (trand),  p.  a.  1.  Formed  by  training 
or  instruction  ;  exercised;  educated. 

2.  Having  a  train,  as  a  gown.  B.  Jonson. 

TRAIN'j^R,  7i.    One  who  trains  or  instructs.    Ash. 

TRAIN'ING,  n.     1.  Course  of  instruction.    Shak. 

2.  The  act  or  the  practice  of  one'  who  trains, 

as  in  a  military  company.  [U.  S.]  Mrs.  Clavers. 

TRAIN'|NG-DAY,  n.  A  day  on  which  the  militia 
or  a  military  company  train.    [U.  S.]     Bartlett, 

TRAIN'-OIL,  n.  Oil  obtained  by  boiling  the 
blubber  of  whales.  Johnson. 

TRAIN'-ROAD,  «.  {Mines.)  A  slight  railway 
for  wagons.  WrighL 

TRAIN'-TAC-KLE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  tackle  for  run- 
ning a  gun  in  and  out,  —  See  Tackle.    Dana. 

TRAIN'Y,  a.     Belonging  to  train-oil.     [r.]     Gay. 

TRAIPSE  (traps),  V.  n.  To  walk  or  run  about  idly 
or  sluttishly ;  —  a  low  word.  Pope. 

TRAIT  (trat  or  tra)  [tra,  5.  P.  J.  K.  Sm.  R.C. ;  trat, 
E.  Wo. ;  tra  or  trat,  IV.  F.  Ja.],  n. ;  pi.  traits 
(trats  or  traz).  [It.  tratto;  Fr.  trait.  —  From 
L.  traho,  tractus,  to  draw.] 

1.  A  stroke  ;  a  touch;  a  mask. 

By  this  single  trait  Homer  marks  an  essential  difference 
between  the  lUad  and  Odyssey.  Jiroome. 

2.  That  which  characterizes;  a  feature;  a 
characteristic  ;  as,  "  A  trait  of  character." 

This  is  to  be  a  monarch,  and  express 
Envy  into  unutterable  praise; 
Dismiss  thy  guards,  and  trust  thee  to  such  traits. 

For  who  would  lift  a  hand  except  to  bless  V  Byi'on. 

JBG^  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  this  word  that  it  is  "  scarce 
English."  It  is  now  so  fully  Anglicized  as  to  be 
properly  pronounced  as  an  English  word. 

TRAITEUR  (tra-tur'),  n.  [Fr.]  The  keeper  of  an 
eating-house;  a  restorator.  Oliver. 

TRAI'TpR  (tra'tvr),  n.  [L.  traditor;  trado,  to 
give  up,  to  betray;  trans,  across,  over,  and  do, 
to  give  ;  It.  traditore ;  Sp.  traidor ;  Fr.  traifre.] 

1.  One  who  betrays  ;  a  treacherous  or  perfid- 
ious person;  a  betrayer;  a  deceiver. 

You  are  a  great  traitor  to  him.  Bacon. 

2.  One  guilty  of  treason  ;  one  who  betrays 
his  country.  Spenser. 

The  punishment  of  a  traitor  is  death.  Bouvier. 

TRAI'TOR  (tra'tur),  u.  Traitorous,  [r.]         Pope. 

t  TRAI'TOR,  v.  u.    To  betray.  Drummond. 

t  TRAI'TOR-ESS,  n.     A  female  traitor.    Chaucer. 

t  TRAI'TOR-LY  (tra'tyr-l§),  a.  Traitorous ;  treach- 
erous.    '*  Traitorly  rascals."  Shak. 

TRAI'TOR-OUS,  a.  1.  Guilty  of  treason;  treach- 
erous ;  perfidious  ;  faithless  ;  false.      Addison. 
2.  Consisting  in,    or  partaking   of,  treason. 
"  Traitoroits  designs."  Spenser. 

TRAI'TpR-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  traitorous  man- 
ner ;  perfidiously  ;  treacherously.  Shak. 


TRAI'TOR-Oys-NESS,   n.    Treachery ;   treason- 

ableness ;  perfidiousness.  Scott. 

t  TRAI'TOR- V",  n.     Treachery.  Chaucer. 

TRAI'TR^ISS,  n.  A  woman  who  betrays ;  a  fe- 
male traitor;  a  traitoress.  Dryden. 

TRA-JECT',  V.  a.  [L.  trajicio,  trajectus\  trans, 
across,  and ^aceo,  to  throw.]  To  throw  or  cast 
through  any  thing.  Newton. 

fTRAJ'^CT,  n.  [L.  trajectus',  Fr.  trajet.'\  A 
passage  ;  a  ferry.  Shak. 

TRA-JEC'TION,  n.     [L.  trajectio.'] 

1.  Darting  through;  —  emission.  \Ti.']  Brow7ie. 

2.  Transposition,     [r.]  Knachbidl. 

TRA-JEC'TO-RY,  n.  The  curve  which  a  moving 
body  describes  in  space,  as  of  a  planet  or  a 
comet  in  its  orbit,  or  of  a  stone  thrown  obliquely 
upwards.  Hutton. 

t  TRA'J^T,  n.  [Fr.  trajet,  from  Jj.  JrajiciOy  tra- 
jectits,  to  throw  over.]    Passage  over.    Chaucer. 

t  TRA'JJgT-GUR,  ?i.  A  juggler;  an  impostor;  a 
cozener  ;  a  deceiver.  Chaucer. 

t  TRA'JJpT-RY,  n.  Jugglery  ;  imposture.  Chaucer. 

t  TRA-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  tralatio,  translatio. — 
See  Translation.]  The  using  of  a  word  in  a 
less  proper,  but  more  significant  sense.  Bp.  HaU. 

TRAL-A-T1"TI0N  (trai-9-tish'un),  n.  A  change, 
as  in  the  use  of  words  ;  a  metaphor.     Ed.  Rev. 

TRAL-A-Tl"TI0ys  (-tish'us),  a.  [L.  tralatitiuSt 
translatitius.']  Metaphorical ;  not  literal ;  figu- 
rative .     [r.]  Staekhouse. 

TRAL-A-Ti"TIOUS-LY,  ad.  Metaphorically;  fig- 
uratively ;  not  literally,     [r.]  Holder. 

t  TRA-LIN'?-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  trans,  across,  and 
linea,  a  line.]    To  deviate  ;  to  digress.  Dryden. 

t  TRA-LU'C?N-CY,  n.     Translucency.      Browne. 

fTRA-LU'C^NT,  a.     Translucent.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

TRAM,  n.  1.  A  small  coal  wagon  used  in  coal- 
mines. —  See  Tram-road.  Simmonds. 
2.  A  kind  of  doubled  silk  in  which  two  or 
more  thicknesses  have  been  twisted  together, 
used  for  the  weft,  or  cross-threads,  of  gros-de- 
Naples  velvets,  flowered  silks,  and  the  best  va- 
rieties of  silk  goods.                              Simmonds. 

TRAM'BLE,  v.  a.  To  wash,  as  tin  ore,  with  a 
shovel  in  a  frame  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Smart. 

TRAM'M^IL,  n.  [It.  tramaglio,  a  net ;  Sp.  tras- 
mallo;  Fr.  tramail.  —  From  L.  trama,  the  weft 
or  filling  of  a  web.  Minsheu.  —  From  Fr.  trois, 
three,  and  maille,  a  stitch,  a  mesh.     Menage.'] 

1.  A  net  for  catching  birds ;  —  a  net.    Careto. 

Her  golden  locks  she  roundly  did  uptLe 

In  braided  trammels.  Spenser. 

2.  A  kind  of  shackles  in  which  horses  are 
taught  to  pace  or  amble.  Dryden. 

3.  An  impediment ;  a  shackle.^  Smart. 

4.  An  iron  hook  for  suspending  kettles  and 
pots  over  a  fire.  HoUoway. 

5.  {Mech.)  An  instrument  used  by  carpenters 
for  constructing  an  ellipse.  Davies. 

TRAM'M^IL,  V.  a.  \i.  trammelled;  pp.  tram- 
melling, TRAMMELLED.] 

1.  To  confine  ;  to  shackle  ;  to  hamper.  Shak. 

2.  To  train  slavishly;  to  inure  to  conformity. 

Hackneyed  and  trammelled  in  the  ways  of  a  court.    2'ope. 

II  TRA-MdN'TANE,orTRAM'ON-TANE  [trri-inon'- 
t^n,'  Ja.  C.  Wb.  Todd;  trara'on-tan,  Sm.  R.  ;  tra'- 
mon-tan  or  tra-mon't?in.  A'.],  a.  [It.  tramontane  ; 
tra  (L.  trans),  beyond,  and  monte  (L.  mons),  a 
mountain  ;  Sp.  tra-inontano  ;  Fr.  tramoiitain.'] 
Beyond  the  mountains  or  Alps  ;  foreign;  bar- 
barous ;  —  applied  by  the  Italians  particularly 
to  theologians  and  priests  of  other  countries  be- 
yond the  Alps,  especially  of  France  ;  ultramon- 
tane. Tatler.     Brande. 

II  TRA-M6N'TANE,  n.  1.  One  living  beyond  the 
mountains  or  Alps  ;  a  foreigner  ;  a  barbarian  ; 
—  a  term  applied  by  the  Italians  especially  to 
theologians  and  priests  of  countries  beyond  the 
Alps  ;  an  ultramontane.  Shelton, 

2.  A  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  the  north, 
wind,  as  coming  from  beyond  the  Alps.  Murphy. 

TRAMP,   V.   u.      [Dut.   trappen ;    Ger.   trampen^ 
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TRAMP 

trampeln;    Dan.   trampe;    Sw.   trampa..']      [i. 

TEAMPED  ;  pp.   TRAMPING,  TRAMPED.] 

1.  To  tread  under  foot ;  to  trample.  Stapkton. 

2.  To  cleanse,  as  clothes,  by  treadint;  or 
stamping  on  in  ivater.  Simmonds. 

TRAMP,  V.  n.    To  travel  on  foot ;  to  walk  with  a 
heavy  tread.     [Colloquial.]  Todd. 

TEA  MP,  n.     1.  A  heavy  walk  or  tread. 

2.  A  tramper  ;  a  stroller.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

3.  A  walk  ;  a  journey  on  foot.  Todd. 

4.  An  instrument  to  trim  hedges.       Loudon. 

5.  A  plate  of  iron  worn  by  ditchers  in  Scot- 
land below  the  centre  of  the  foot,  for  forcing 
their  spades  into  the  ground.  Simmonds. 

TRAMP'ER,  n.     Qne  who  tramps  :  —  a  vagrant. 
TRASl  -PLATE,  n.     A  flat  piece  of  iron  laid  as  a 
^'^^^*  Simmonds. 

TRAM'PLE,  r.  a.     [Get,  trampeln.]     [i.   tiiam- 

PLED  ;  pp.   TRAMPLING,  TRAMPLED.] 

1.  To  tread  on  heavily  ;  to  tramp  ;  to  crush. 
Thou  Bhalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder;  the  young  lion 

and  the  dragon  ehalt  thon  trample  under  feet.       Pb.  xci.  13. 

Far  from  the  cows'  and  froate'  iuBulting  crew. 

That  trample  down  the  flowers  and  brush  the  dew.    Uryden. 

2.  To  treat  with  scorn;  to  spurn.       Holland, 
TRAM'PLE,  V.  n.     1.  To  walk  heavily  ;  to  tramp. 

Trampling  feet  that  shake  the  solid  ground.         Dnjden. 

2.  To  tread  in  contempt  or  scorn.  "  Diogenes 
tramp'.nd  on  Plato's  pride."  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

TRAM'PLE,  n.  The  act  of  trampling  or  treading 
under  foot  in  contempt  or  scorn.  Milton. 

TRAM'PLIJE,  n.     One  who  tramples.  Cowper. 

TRAM-p66se',  v.  n.  To  walk  heavily  or  noisily; 
to  tramp.     [Vulgar,  U.  S.]      Judge  Haliburton. 

TrAm'— ROAD,  n.  A  road  prepared  for  the  easy 
transit  of  trams  or  Wagons,  by  placing  on  its 
surface  smooth  beams  of  timber,  blocks  of 
stone,  or  plates  or  rails  of  iron,  as  wheel-tracks ; 
—  called  also  tram-way^  plate-railway j  and 
traeh-way.  It  is  a  kind  of  railway  adapted  for 
the  passage  of  vehicles  with  wheels  of  the  ordi- 
nary form,  for  the  conveyance  of  wood,  coals, 
stone,  &c.  Tomlinson. 

XS^-  This  kind  of  road  derived  its  name  from  Mr. 
Outram,  a  gentleman  extensively  connected  with  the 
collieries.     Tomlinson. 

TeAm'-WAY,  re.    A  tram-road.  Tomlinson. 

t  TRA-NA'TION,  re.     [L.    irano,   to    swim  over.] 

Act  of  swimming  over  ;  transnation.  Bailey. 
TRAncE,  re.     [L.  transififs,  a  passage  ;  transeo, 

to  go  over  ;  trans,  over,  across,  and  eo,  to  go  ; 

Fr.  transe,  fright,  trance.    Skinner.] 

1.  A  state  of  which  the  common  belief  is  that 
the  soul  has,  for  a  time,  passed  out  of  the  body, 
and  has  a  view  of  spiritual  things  ;  state  of  in- 
sensibility to  the  things  of  this  world  ;  an 
ecstasy. 

He  fell  into  a  trance,  and  saw  heaven  opened.     Acts  x.  10. 

In  a  trance  T  saw  a  vision  —  a  certain  vessel  descend,  as  it 

had  been  a  gre^  sheet  let  down  from  heaven.  Acts  xi.  b. 

My  eoul  was  ravislied  quite  aj  in  a  trance.  Spenser. 

2.  {Med.)  A  state  or  disease  characterized  by 
sudden  and  complete  suspension  of  the  action 
of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
the  limbs  and  trunk  preserving  any  position 
given  them  ;  catalepsy.  Dunglison. 

TrAnCB,  v.  a.     To  entrance.  Bp.  Ball. 

TRAnCED  (trinst),  p.  a.     Entranced.  Shak. 

TRAn'GRAM,  n.  An  odd,  intricate  contrivance  ; 
a  gimcrack.     [A  cant  word.]  Arbuthnot. 

TRAN'KfY  (trSng'ke),  n.  A  boat  used  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  H.  B.  Com. 

TRAn'N^L,  n.    A  tree-nail.  Moxon. 

TRAN'aUIL  (Iring'kwjl),  a.  [L.  tranquillus  ;  It. 
tranquilio  ;  Sp.  tranqnilo  ;  Fr.  tranqitille.] 
Quiet ;  calm ;  still ;  peaceful ;  serene ;  unruf- 
fled; untroubled.  '*  Tranqidl  seas.''  Anson. 
Farewell,  the  trancjuil  minds  farewell,  content.  Shah. 

Syn.  —  See  Calm. 

TRAN-auIL'LI-TY,  re.  [L.  tranquillitas  ;  It.  tran- 
qttillifl;  Sp.  trangifilidad  ;  Fr.  tranquillite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  tranquil ;  quiet ;  peace  ; 
calmness  ;  stillness  ;  freedom  from  agitation. 

The  celebrated  tranquilliti/ o{  the  Pacific  Ocean.       Anson. 

2.  Peace  or  calmness  of  mind.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  See  Peace. 
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TRAN-aUIL-LJ-ZA'TrON,  re.  Act  of  tranquilliz- 
ing, or  state  of  being  tranquillized.         Ch.  Ob. 

TRAN'aUJL-LlZE,  v.  a.     [Fr.  tranquilliser.]     [i. 

TRANQUILLIZED  ;  pp.  TRANQUILLIZING,  TRAN- 
QUILLIZED.]    To   make   tranquil   or   calm;  to 
quiet ;  to  calm ;  to  still ;  to  allay ;  to  compose. 
And  still  with  lier  sweet  innocence  we  find. 
And  tender  peace,  and. joys  without  a  name. 
That,  while  they  ravish,  tranquillize  the  mind.    TJtomson, 

TEAN'aU!L-LIZ-pE,  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
tranquillizes.  Clarke. 

TRAN'aU!L-LtZ-!NG,  p.  a.  That  tranquillizes; 
quieting.  Clarke. 

TRAN'aujL-LY,  ad.  In  a  tranquil  state  or  man- 
ner ;  quietly ;'  peacefully  ;  calmly. 

TRAN'QUIL-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  tran- 
quil ;  tranquillity  ;  calmness  ;  peacefulness. 

TRAjf^,  prep.  [L.]  Beyond  ;  —used  as  a  pre- 
fix, in  English  words,  signifying  beyond,  through, 
or  on  the  other  side. 

TRANS-ACT',  v.  a.  [L.  transigo,  transnctus ; 
trans,  through,  across,  and  ago,  to  drive,  to  act.] 

\i.    TRANSACTED  ;     pp.     TRANSACTING,    TRANS- 
ACTED.]    To  go  through  with  j  to  do  ;  to  per- 
form ;  to  manage  ;  to  conduct ;  to  carry  on. 
_    A  country  fully  stocked  in  proportion  to  all  the  business 
It  had  to  transact.  A.  Smith. 

Particulars  which  were  transacted  amongst  some  few  of  the 
disciples  only,  as  the  transfiguration  and  the  agony.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Negotiate. 

TEAnS-ACT',  v.  re.  1.  To  conduct  or  manage  a 
business  or  an  affair  ;  to  negotiate.  South. 

2.  {Civil  Law.)  To  make  or  effect  a  transac- 
tion. Bouvier. 

TrAnS-AC'TION,  re,  [L.  transaetio ;  It.  transa- 
zione  ;  Sp.  .transaecitm  ;  Fr.  transaction.] 

1.  The  act  of  transacting  or  conducting  any 
business ;  negotiation  ;  management.  Bp.  Halt. 

2.  That  which  is  transacted;  a  proceeding; 
an  affair.  Clarendon. 

3.  {Civil  Law.)  The  settlement  of  a  suit  or 
matter  in  controversy,  by  the  litigating  parties 
between  themselves,  without  referring  it  to  ar- 
bitration. Bouvier. 

Syn. —  Transaction  is  the  act  of  performing,  the 
thing  transacted,  and  that  is  already  done ;  pro- 
ceeding, the  thing  that  proceeds,  and  that  is  going 
forward.  Transactions  in  business  or  of  individuals  ; 
proceedings  of  societies  or  of  public  bodies  ;  manage- 
ment of  a  farm  or  of  business See  Process. 

TEANS-ACT'QE,  re.  [L.]  One  who  transacts  or 
conducts  any  business  or  affair.  Derham. 

TrANS-Al'PINE,  a.  [L.  transalpinus ;  trans, 
across,  over,  and  Alpinus,  of  the  Alps  ;  It.  <^ 
Sp.  transalpino  ;  Fr.  transalpin.]  Situated  be- 
yond the  Alps,  with  regard  to  Rome  ;  —  opposed 
to  Cisalpine.  Rowe. 

TRAnS-AL'PINE,  n.  One  born  or  living  beyond 
the  Alps,     [r.]  Burton. 

TRANS-An'I-MATE,  v.  a.  [L.  trans,  across,  and 
animo,  animatus,  to  animate.]  To  animate  with 
the  soul  of  another.  Dean  King. 

TRANS-AN-I-MA'TION",  re.  [It.  transanimaxione  ; 
Fr.  transanimation.]  Passage  or  conveyance 
of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another ;  trans- 
migration of  souls,     [r.]  Herbert. 

TrANS-AT-LAN'TIO,  a,  [L.  trans,  across,  be- 
yond, and  Eng.  Atlantie.]  Being  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Brit.  Crit. 

TrAN3-CA'L?N-CY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  transcalent.  Turner. 

TRAnS-CA'L^NT,  a.  [L.  trans,  across,  through, 
and  caleo,  to  be  warm.]  Pervious  to,  or  per- 
mitting the  passage  of,  heat.  'Turner. 

TRAN-SOEND'  (tran-sgnd'),  0.  a.  [L.  transcendo ; 
trans,  across,  over,  and  scando,  to  climb,  to 
mount;  It.  transcendere ;  Sp.  transcender.]     [i. 

TRANSCENDED  ;     pp.     TRANSCENDING,     TRAN- 
SCENDED.] 

1.  To  rise  above ;  to  surmount. 

Transcending  the  upper  regions.  Rowell. 

2.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  pass  over. 

Such  popes  as  shall  transcend  their  limits.  Sacon. 

3.  To  surpass ;  to  excel ;  to  outstrip. 

Not  Thracian  Orpheus  shall  transcend  my  lays.      Ih-yden. 
This  glorious  piece  transcends  what  he  could  think.    WaHer. 
Syn.  —  See  Exceed. 
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t  TEAN-SCEND',  v.  re.    1.  To  climb.         Browne. 

2.  To  excel ;  to  be  transcendent.  Hammond. 

TRAN-SCEN'D^INCE.    >  „.      [L.  transcendents -, 

TRAN-SCEN'DJPN-CY,  >  It.    transcendenza\     Sp. 

transcendencia ;  Fr.  transcendance.l 

1.  Marked  superiority ;  superior  excellence  ; 
supereminence.  -  Shak. 

2.  Exaggeration  ;  elevation  beyond  truth. 
In  poetry  . . .  traiiscendencies  are  more  allowed.      Bacon. 

TRAN-SCEN'D^NT  (tran-s6n'dent),  a.     [It.  §  Sp. 
trascendente ;  Fr.  transcendant,] 

1.  Supremely  excellent;  surpassing;  preemi- 
nent ;  supereminent ;  very  superior. 

Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness.  Milton. 

2.  Transcending  or  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  knowledge  ;  transcendental.  Coleridge, 

TKAN-SC5;N-DEN'TAL,    a.     [It.   trascendentale 
Sp.  trascendental  \  Fr.  transcendental.'] 

1.  Supereminent ;  transcendent. 

A  perfect  and  transcendental  perception.  Grew. 

2.  {Met.)  Noting  that  which  lies  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  experience,  or  which  does  not 
come  within  the  reach  of  our  senses. 

General  and  transcendental  truths  which  will  always  he 
the  same.  Johnson. 

-8SP"AII  philosophy  which  carries  its  investiga- 
tions beyond  the  sphere  of  things  which  fall  under  our 
senses  is  transcendental,  and  the  term  is  thus  synony- 
mous with  metaphysical.  7 'ran  seen  dental  philosophy 
may  begin  with  experience,  and  thence  proceed  be- 
yond it ;  or  it  may  start  from  ideas,  a  -priori^  which 
are  in  our  mind  :  — in  the  latter  case  the  philosophy 
is  purely  transcendental,  while  in  the  former  it  is  of  a 
mixed  character."     P.  Cyc. 

je®=  "  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  all  those  princi- 
ples of  knowledge  which  are  original  and  primary, 
and  which  are  determined  a  priori,  are  called  tran- 
scendental. Tliey  involve  necessary  and  universal 
truths,  and  thus  transcend  all  truth  derived  from  ex- 
perience, which  must  always  be  contingent  and  par- 
ticular. The  principles  of  knowledge  which  are 
pure  and  transceiidental  form  the  ground  of  ail  knowl- 
edge tliat  is  empirical,  or  determined  a  posteriori.  In 
this  sense,  transcendental  is  opposed  to  empiricaU^ 
Fleming. 

Transcendental  anatomy,  that  branch  of  anatomy 
which  inquires  into  the  mode,  plan,  or  model  upon 
which  the  animal  frame  or  organs  are  formed.  Dungli- 
son. —  Transcendental  curve,  (Math.)  a  curve  whTch 
cannot  be  defined  by  an  algebraic  equation,  or  of 
which,  when  it  is  expressed  by  an  equation,  one  of 
the  terms  is  a  variable  quantity,  or  a  curve  line. 
Sutton. —  Transcendental  equation,  an  equation  ex- 
pressing a  relation  between  transcendental  quantities. 
—  Transcendental  function,  a  function  in  which  the 
relation  between  the  function  and  variable  cannot  be 
expressed  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra. — 
Transcendental  line,  a  line  whose  equation  is  tran- 
scendental.—  Transcendental  quantity,  an  indetermi- 
nate quantity,  or  such  as  cannot  be  expressed  by,  or 
fixed  to,  any  constant  equation.    Hutton. 

fTRAN-SC^lN-DJEN'TAL,  n.  '  A  believer  in  tran- 
scendentalism ;  a  transcendentalist.  Bp.  Wilkins, 

TRAN-SCJ^lN-DEN'TAL-isM,  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  transcendental:  —  transcendental  phi- 
losophy.—  See  Tkanscexdental.       Ec.  Rev. 

TRAN-SC^N-DEN'TAL-IST,  n.  One  who  adheres 
to,  or  believes  in,  transcendentalism.    Ed.  Rev. 

TRAN-SC^N-D^N-TAL'I-TV,  7c.  The  quality  of 
being  transcendental.     [».]  Salisbury, 

TrAn-SC5:N-DEN'TAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  transcen- 
dental manner.  Clarke. 

TRAN-SCEN'D^NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  transcendent 
manner ;  surpassingly.  South. 

TRAN-SCEN'D5;NT-NESS,n.  Supereminence ;  su- 
perior or  unusual  excellence.  Mountagu. 

t  TrAN-SCEN'SION,  n.  The  act  of  transcending ; 
passage  over.  Chapman. 

t  TRAns'CO-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  tram,  across, 
through,  and  cola,  to  strain.]  To  strain,  as 
through  a  sieve.  Harvey. 

tTRANS-CO-LA'TIQN,  n.  The  act  of  trans co- 
lating,  or  the  state  of  being  transcolated.    Ash, 

fTRANS-COR'Pp-RATE,  V.  n.  [L.  trans,  across, 
through,  and  corpits,  corporis,  a  body.]  To  pass 
from  one  body  to  another.  Browne. 

TRAN-SCRIB'BL^R,  n.     A  transcriber.         Gray. 

TRAN-SCRIRE',  v.  a.  [L.  transcribo\  trans, 
across,  over,  and  scnho,  to  write;  It.  transcri- 
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TRANSGRESSION 


vere;  Sp.  transcribir  \  Yr.transcrire.']  \i.  tran- 
scribed;   pp.   TRANSCRIBING,    TRANSCRIBED.] 

To  copy ;  to  write  a  copy  of.  Clarendon. 

To  transcribe  for  him  all  Mr.  Hooker's  remaiiiiug  written 
papers,  many  of  which  were  imperfect.  King. 


transcribes  ;    a 
Waterland. 


TRAN-SCRlB'^lRj   ?i.      One  who 
copier ;  a  copyist. 

TRAN.'SCRiPT,   •«.     [L.   transcribo,  transcriptus, 
to  transcribe.  —  See  Transcribe.] 

1.  That  which  is  transcribed  ;  a  writing  made 
from  or  after  an  original ;  a  copy. 

The  decalogue  of  Mosea  was  but  a  transcript.      South, 

2.  A  copy  of  any  thing.  Glanvill. 

Those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  man  are  a  transcript 
of  the  world;  to  this  we  may  add,  that  words  are  the  tran- 
scn'jjt  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that 
■writing  and  printing  are  the  transcript  of  words.       Addison. 

TRAn-SCRIP'TION,  n.     [L.  transcriptio  ;  It.  tra- 
scrizione ;  Fr.  transcription,'] 

1.  The  act  of  transcribing  or  copying,  or  the 
state  of  being  transcribed.  Brerewood. 

2.  A  couy ;  a  transcript-  Pope. 

TRAN-SCRIP'TIVE,  a.     Done  as  by  transcribing, 
or  from  a  copy,     [r.]  Asfi. 

TRAN-SCRIP'TIVE-LY,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  a 
transcript  or  copy.  Browne, 

t  TRAnS-CUR',  v.  n.      [L.  transcurro.']     To  run 
or  rove  to  and  fro.  Bacon, 


,  t  TRANS-CUR'R^NCE, 
to  and  fro. 


A  running  or  roving 
Bailey. 

t  TRAnS-CUR'SION  (tvans-kur'shun),  rt.  An  ex- 
cursion ;  .a  passage  ;  a  voyage.  Raymond. 

Transcureions  into  the  neighboring  forests.        Howell. 

TRAnS-DI'A-LECT,  v.  a.  [L.  trans^  across,  and 
Eng.  diaiect.']  To  change  or  translate  from 
one  dialect  into  another,    [r.]  Warburton. 

TRAnS-DUC'TION,  ft,.  [L.  transduce,  transduc- 
ttis,  to  lead  over.]  The  act  of  carrying  or  con- 
veying over  or  across.  Smai't. 

TRAnse,  n.    Ecstasy.  —  See  Trance.      MiUon. 

t  TrAnS-EL'^I-MENT,  v.  a.  [L.  trans,  over, 
across,  and  eleme7ita,  elements.]  To  change  the 
elem,ents  of;  to  transubstantiate.     Bp,  Taylor. 

fTRANS-EL'e-MgNT-ATE,   v.  u.     To  transub- 


Bp.  Taylor, 

Change  of  one 
Burnet. 


stantiate  ;  to  transelement. 

trAns-el-5;-m5;n-tA'tion, 

element  into  another,     [ii.] 

t  TRANS-FEM'I-NATE,  v.  a.  [L.  trans,  over, 
across,  and  feminaj  a  female,  a  woman.]  To 
change  to  a  female  or  woman,  as  a  man.  Browne. 

TRAn'SEPT,  n.  [L.  trans,  across,  and  septum, 
an  enclosure.]  \Arch.)  The  transverse  part  of 
a  cruciform  church  or  cathedral ;  that  part  of  a 
church  or  cathedral  which  is  between,  and  ex- 
tends beyond,  those  divisions  of  the  building 
which  contain  the  nave  and  the  choir.    Britton. 

t  TRAN-SEX'ION  (tran-s^k'shun),  n,  [L.  trans, 
across,  and  seocus,  sex.]  Change  from  one  sex 
to  another.     "  Transexion  of  hares."     Browne. 

TRAnS-FER'  (114),  V.  a.  [L.  transfero;  trans, 
across,  over,  and  Jero,  to  bear  ;  It.  trasferire  \ 
Sp.  trasferir\  Fr.  transferer."]  \i.  transfer- 
red; op.  TRANSFERRING,  TRANSFERRED.] 

1.  To  carry,  remove,  or  pass  from  one  place 
or  person  to  another;  to  transport. 

The  war  being  now  transferred  into  Munster.       Camden. 
He  thirty  rolling  years  the  crown  shall  wear, 
Then  from  Iiavinium  shall  the  seat  tranter.      Dryden. 

2.  To  make  or  pass  over ;   to  convey  as   a 
property  or  a  right ;  to  consign.  Burrill. 

I  was  well  pleased  to  have  transferred  my  right.        Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Consign. 

TRANS'F^R,  k.  1.  The  act  of  transferring;  re- 
moval from  one  place  or  person  to  another. 

2.  Delivery  or  conveyance  of  property,  right, 
or  title  to  another.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

3.  Something   transferred  ;  —  particularly   a 
picture  taken  from  an  original ;  a  copy.  Fairholt. 

4.  {Mil.)  A  soldier  taken  from  one  troop  or 
company,  and  placed  in  another.         Stocqueler. 

TRANS-FER-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  transferable.  A.  Smith. 

TRANS-FER'A-BLE  [trans-fSr'^-bl,  P.Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
tx^uB-fei'^-hi or  ti^ns'fer-^-bl,  W.],  a,      [It.  tras- 


feribile ; 
ferred ;  - 


Fr.  transfer ahlc.]    That  may  be  trans- 
-  written  also  transferrible.  '      Search. 


TRANS'F^R-BOOK  (bak),  ? 
fers  of  shares  or  stocks. 


A  register  of  trans- 
Sim7no7ids. 


TRAns'F^R-DAY,  n.  One  of  certain  fixed  days 
at  the  Bank  of  England,  for  registering  trans- 
fers of  bank-stock  and  government  funds  in  the 
books  of  the  corporation.  Simmonds. 

TrAnS-F^;R-EE',  n.  One  to  whom  a  transfer  of 
property  or  of  a  right  is  made.  Browne, 

TRANS-FER'^NCE,  n.     Transferrence.    Fleming, 

TRANS-F^R-OG'RA-PBY,  n.  [Eng.  transfer  and 
Gr.  ypd^u),  to  unite.]  "The  art,  the  practice,  or 
the  act  of  copying  inscriptions  from  ancient 
tombs,  tablets,  &c.  Williams. 

TRANS'FJPR-PA'P^R,  n.  Prepared  paper  used 
by  lithographers  :  —  thin,  unsized  paper,  for 
taking  copies  of  letters  or  writing  with  a  copy- 
ing-press. Simmonds. 

TRANS-FER'R^NCE,  n.  The  act  of  transferring, 
or  the  state  of  being  transferred.  Parry. 

TrANS-FER'R^IR,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
transfers.  Johnson. 

TRAnS-FER'RI-BLE,  rt.  That  may  be  transferred; 
transferable.  —  Se3  Referrible.  Smart. 

TRAnS-FER'RING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  trans- 
fers ;  conveyance  to  another.  Blackstone, 

TRAnS-FIG'U-RATE,  r.  a.  To  transfigure;  to 
transform  ;  to  metamorphose,     [r.]         Byron. 

TRANS-FIG-U-RA'TION,  n.  [l^.Jransfguratio  ; 
It.  trQ,sfigurazione ;  Sp.  trasfiguracion ;  Fr.  trans- 
figuration.] The  act  of  transfiguring,  or  the 
state  of  being  transfigured ;  change  of  form ; 
—  particularly  the  supernatural  change  in  the 
form  or  appearance  of  Christ  on  the  mountain, 
as  recorded  by  the  evangelists.  Browne. 

TRANS-FIG'URE  (trans-fig'yur),  v.  a.  [L.  trans^ 
figuro;  trans,  over,  across,  and ^^wro,  to  form, 
to  shape  ;  figura,  form,  figure  ;  It.  trasfigurare ; 
Sp.  trasfigurar;   Fr.  transfigurer.]     [i.  trans- 

FIGniED  ;  pp.  TRANSFIGURING,  TRANSFIG- 
URED.] To  change  the  figure  or  form  of ;  to 
transform  ;  to  metamorphose.  Boyle, 

Jesus  taketh  with  him  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and 
leadeth  them  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart  by  themselves: 
and  he  was  transjigured  before  them.  JUark  ix.  2. 

Syn.  —  To  transfi^iire  is  to  assume  another  figure; 
to  transform  and  metamorphose,  to  put  on  another 
form.  Transfigure  is  applied  only  to  spiritual  beings, 
particularly  to  our  Saviour  ;  transform  and  metamor- 
phose, to  that  which  has  a  corporeal  form.  Traj^for- 
mation  is  commonly  used  for  a  change  of  outward 
form  ;  metamorphosis  J  for  an  entire  change,  internal  as 
well  as  external. 

TRAnS-FIX',  v.  a.  [L.  transfigo,  transfixiis ;  trans, 
across,  and^^'o,  to  fasten;  It.  trajlggere.]     \i. 

TRANSFIXED  ;  pp.  TRANSFIXING,  TRANSFIXED.] 

To  pierce  or  stab  through ;  to  transpierce. 


Nor  good  Eurytion  envied  him  the  prize. 
Though  he  transfixed  the  pigeon  in  the  skies. 


Dryden. 


TrAnS-FIX'ION  (-fik'shun),  n.  The  act  of  trans- 
fixing, or  the  state  of  being  transfixed.  Bp.  Hall. 

TRAnS'FI.UX,  n.  [L.  transfluo,  transjluxus,  to 
flow  through;  trans,  across,  and  fitto,  to  flow,] 
The  act  of  flowing  beyond.  Hindfnarsh. 

fTRANS'FO-RATE,  V.  a.  [L.  transforo,  transfo- 
ratus.]     To  make  a  hole  through.  Scott. 

TRANS-FORM',  v.  a.  [L.  transformo ;  trans, 
across,  and  formo,  to  form;  It.  trasformare; 
Sy).  trasfor7nar;  Fr.  transformer.]  p.  trans- 
formed ;  pp.  TRANSFORMING,  TRANSFORMED.] 

1.  To  change  the  form  or  the  substance  of; 
to  transfigure ;  to  transmute ;  to  metamor- 
phose. 

He,  by  his  active  nimbleness  of  hand. 
Into  a  serpent  would  transform  a  wand.  Drayton. 

It  [example]  comes  in  by  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  slips  in- 
sensibly into  the  heart,  and  so  into  the  outward  practice,  by 
a  kind  of  secret  charm  tran^orming  men's  minds  and  mari- 
ners into  his  own  Ukenees.  Waterland. 

2,  (Math,)  To  change  the  form  of,  as  a  geo- 
metrical figure,  or  solid,  without  changing  its 
area  or  solidity,  or  as  an  algebraic  equation  with- 
out destroying  the  equality  of  its  members,  or 
as  a  fraction  without  changing  its  value.  Davies, 

Syn,  —  See  Transfigure. 


TrAnS-FORM',  v.  fi.   To  be  metamorphosed,  [r.] 

His  hair  iramforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 

In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet  Addison. 

TRANS-FORM'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  trans- 
formed ;  capable  of  change.  Clarke. 

TrAnS-FOR-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  transformatio ;  It. 
trasformazione ;  Sp.  trasjormacion ;  Fr.  trans- 
formation.] 

1.  The  act  of  transforming,  or  the  state  of 
being  transformed  ;  change  of  form  or  sub- 
stance; metamorphosis. 

They  are  the  certain  symptoms  of  the  Christian's  commu- 
nion witli  his  God,  and  an  earnest  of  his  future  transforma- 
tion into  the  perfect  likeness  of  his  Lord.  Bp.  tiorsley. 

2.  (Math,)  The  changing  and  reducing  of  a 
figure,  or  of  a  body,  into  another  of  the  same 
area,  or  of  the  same  solidity,  but  of  a  diff"erent 
form.  Dalies. 

3.  {Geom.)  The  changing  of  a  given  figure 
into  another  of  equal  area,  but  having  a  differ- 
ent number  of  sides  ;  or  the  changing  of  a  given 
solid  into  another  of  equal  solidity,  having  a  dif- 
ferent number  of  faces  ;  transmutation.  Hutton. 

Transformation  of  an  equation,  {Alg.)  the  operation 
of  changing  the  form  of  an  equation  without  destroy- 
ing the  equality  of  its  members, —  Transformation  of 
a  fraction,  the  operation  of  changing  the  form  of  a 
fraction  without  changing  its  value.  Davies. 

TrANS-FORM'A-TIve,  a.  Tending  to  transform, 
or  capable  of  transforming.  Clarke. 

TRANS-FORM'lNG.jS.  a..  That  transforms  ;  chang- 
ing the  form  or  the  substance. 

t  TRANS-FREIGHT'  (-frat'),  u.  n.  To  pass  over 
the  sea.  Waterhouse. 

tTRANS-FR?-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  transfretatio.] 
Passage  over  the  sea.  Davies. 

TRANS'FU^E,  n,  {Mil)  One  who  abandons  his 
party  in  time  of  war,  and  goes  over  to  the  ene- 
my ;  a  turncoat ;  a  deserter ;  a  runaway ;  a 
transfugitive.  Mil.  Ency. 

TRANS-FU'g^I-TiVE,  n.  One  who  changes  sides  ; 
a  turncoat;  an  apostate  ;   a  transfuge.  £c.  iJeu. 

tTRANS-FtJND',i!.a.  [L.transfundo.]  To  trans- 
fuse.   '*  Transfunding  our  thoughts."    Barrow. 

TRAnS-FU§E'  (trans-fuz'),  v.  a.  [L.  transfundo, 
transfusits ;  trans,  across,  and  fitndo,  to  pour.] 

\i.    TRANSFUSED  ;     pp.    TRANSFUSING,     TRANS- 
FUSED.] 

1.  To  pour  out  of  one  into  another. 

The  virtue  of  one  generation  was  transfused  by  the  magic 
of  example  into  several.  Jiolinghrolce, 

2,  To  inject  or  pass,  as  blood,  from  the  veins 
of  one  animal  into  those  of  another.  Arbuthnot. 

TRANS-FU'§I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  transfused  ; 
susceptible  of  transfusion.  Boyle. 

TRANS-FU'^ION  (tr&nB-fa'zhun),  n.l'L.transf'Usio; 
It.  trasfusione ;  Sp,  trasfusi'on ;  Fr.  transfusion.] 

1.  The  act  of  transfusing  or  pouring  out  of 
one  vessel  into  another. 

The  spirit  of  an  author,  like  that  of  some  essences,  evapo- 
rates by  transfusion.  Knox. 

2.  (Med.)  The  injection  of  the  blood  of  one 
living  animal  into  the  veins  of  another.  Brande. 

jBc^  The  operation  of  transfusion  can  be  performed 
safely  only  on  animals  having  like  kinds  of  blood. 
Dunfflison. 


power  or  a  tenden- 
.V.  Brit.  Rev. 


TRANS-FU'S[VE,  u.     Having 
cy  to  transfuse. 

TRANS-GRESS',  v.  a.  [L.  transgi-edior,  trans- 
gressus ;  trans,  across,  and  gradior,  to  walk  or 
pass  ;  It.  trasgredire  ;  Sp.  trasgredir ;  Fr.  trans- 
gresser.]  [i.  transgressed  j  pp.  transgress- 
ing, TRANSGRESSED.] 

1.  To  pass  over  ;  to  pass  beyond,     [r.] 

'Tis  time  my  hard-mouthed  coursers  to  control. 

Apt  to  run  not  and  transgreas  the  goal.  Dr^idcTi.. 

2,  To  violate  or  break,  as  a  command  or  law ; 
to  disobey  ;  to  infringe. 

Human  laws  oblige  only  that  they  be  not  despised,  —  that 
is.  that  they  be  not  transgressed  without  a  reasonable  cause.  — 
but  the  laws  of  God  must  be  obeyed  in  all  cases.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  See  Infringe. 

TRANS-GRESS',  v.  n.  To  offend  by  violating  a 
command,  rule,  or  law. 

I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed  with  all 
Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed.  Shak. 

TRANS-GRES'STOX  (trans-gresh'un),  n.  [L.  trans- 
gressio  ;  It.  trasgressione ;  Fr.  transgression.] 


MiEN,  SIR;   m6VB,  NOR,  s6n  ;    Bl^LL,  BUR,  RttLE.  — 9,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;  jG,  6,  £,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   -^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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TRANSMEABLE 


TRANS-GRESS'OR,    n. 
an  offender. 


1.  The  act  of  transgressing ;  -violation  of  a 
law;  breach  of  a  command  ;  infringement. 

Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law.  1  JoJm  iii.  4. 

2.  Misdemeanor ;  misdeed ;  offence  ;  fault. 

Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  traiisgression. 

Some  fair  exciiae.  ShaJc. 

Syn.  —  Seo  Offence. 
TRANS-GRES'SION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  com- 
mitting, transgression  ;  that  transgresses  ;  that 
■violates  a  rule  or  command. 

Forgive  this  fransgressional  rupture.  Buniet. 

TRANS-GRES'SfVE,  «.  That  transgresses;  faulty  ; 
culpable.  Browne. 

TRANS-GRES'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  u.  transgressive 
manner.  Clarke. 

One  who   transgresses  ; 
Clarendon. 
TRAN'SHIP,  V.  u.     See  TRANSSHIP. 
TRANS'-HU-MAN,  a.     Beyond  human. 

Words  may  not  tell  of  that  trans-human  change.       Vary. 
TRAN'SI^N-CY  (tr^n'shen-se),  n.     The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  transient ;  .transientness. 
Are  ■we  not  all  predestined  transiency 
And  cold  dishonorl'  Coleridge. 

TRAN'SI^INT  (tran'shent),  a.  [L.  transeo,  trans- 
tens,  to  pass  over  ;  trans,  across,  and  eo,  to  go.] 

1.  Soon  past ;  soon  passing  ;  short ;  momen- 
tary ;  not  lasting;  transitory;  fleeting;  tempo- 
rary. 

How  floon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  hlestl 
Measured  this  transient  world  I  Milton. 

He  that  rides  post  through  a  country  may,  from  the  tran- 
sient view,  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie.  Locke. 

2.  {Mus.)  Noting  a  chord  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  more  easy  and  agreeable 
transition  between  two  chords.  Warner. 

Syn.  —  See  Te  mpor. ahy. 

TRAN'SI?NT-LY  (tran'shent-le),  ad.  In  a  tran- 
sient manner.  Dryden. 

TRAN'SI^NT-NESS  (tran'shent-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  the  state  of  being  transient ;  short  con- 
tinuance ;  speedy  passage.     Dec.  of  Ch.  Piety. 

TRAN-SiL'I^NCE  (trUn-eil'yenB),       )  „^  j^L^  ^^^^_ 

TRAN-SIL'I^N-CY  (tran-sil'yen-se),  >  silio,  tran- 
siliens  ;  trans,  across,  and  salio,  to  leap.]  A 
leaping  across,     [r.]  Glanvill. 

TRAJ^S-i'RE,  n.  [L.  transeo,  transire,  to  pass.] 
{Eng.  Law.)  A  warrant  for  the  custom-house 
to  let  goods  pass  ;  a  permit.  Botivier. 

TRAN'SIT,  n.  [L,  transitvs  ;  transeo,  to  go  across ; 
It.  ^  Sp.  transito  ;   Fr.  transit.'] 

1.  Conveyance  or  passage,  as  of  goods. 

A  very  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  British  India  by  the  abolition  of  the  duties 
on  the  transit  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an- 
other. Cyc.  of  Com. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  passage  of  a  body  across 
the  meridian  of  a  place  :  —  the  passage  of  an 
inferior  planet,  as  of  Mercury  or  of  Venus, 
across  the  sun's  disk:  —  the  passage  of  a  sat- 
ellite across  the  disk  of  its  primary.    Herschel. 

Transit  instrument,  a  telescope  firmly  fastened  on  a 
horizontal  axis  directed  to  the  east  and  west  points  of 
the  horizon,  and  having  a  vertical  motion  in  the  me- 
ridian of  the  place  of  observation  ;  —  used  for  observ- 
ing the  transits  or  culminations  of  celestial  bodies. 
Herschel.  —  Transit  circle,  an  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing, at  the  same  observation,  the  right  ascension  and 
declination  of  a  heavenly  body  at  its  transit  over  the 
meridian.  It  differs  from  the  mural  circle  in  having 
both  ends  of  tJie  metallic  axis  resting  usually  on  stone 
piers.  Hind. —  Upper  trans-it,  the  transit  of  a  star 
across  that  part  of  the  meridian  which  is  above  the 
horizon.  —  Lower  transit,  the  transit  of  a  star  across 
that  part  of  the  meridian  which  is  below  the  hori- 
zon.   Hind. 

TRAN'SIT,  V.  a.  {Astron.)  To  pass  or  cross,  as 
the  meridian  or  the  sun's  disk.  Bra^ide. 

TRAN-Sl"TION  (tran-sizh'un,  93)  [tran-sizh'un,  J. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  ;  tra.n-sish'un,  S.  E.  ;  trS.a-sizh'un  or 
tran-sish'un,  W  F.],  n.  [L.  transitio  ;  It.  tran- 
sizione;  kp.  transicio7i;  Ft.  transition.'] 

1.  Passage  or  change  from  one  place,  subject, 
or  state,  to  another. 

You  can  scarce  imagine  any  hero  passing  from  one  stage 
of  life  to  another  with  so  easy  a  transition.  Pope. 

2.  (Mw5.)  A  change  from  one  key  into  anoth- 
er :  —  the  act  of  softening  a  disjunct  interval  by 
the  introduction  of  intermediate  sonjid^s. Dwight. 

j8®=*  "  I  prefer  the  first  mode  rtrFm-sizh'un]  of  pro- 
nouncing this  word  tc  the  second,  though  at  first  sight 
it  appears  not  so  regular.  My  reason  is,  the  aversion 
our  language  has  to  a  repetition  of  exactly  similar 


sounds.  The  s  in  the  prefix  trans  ia  always  sharp  and 
hissing ;  and  that  inclines  us  to  vary  the  succeeding 
aspiration,  by  giving  it  the  flat,  instead  of  the  sharp, 
sound.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give  lor  the  very 
prevailing  custom  of  pronouncing  this  termination  in 
this  word  contrary  to  analogy.  When  I  asked  Mr. 
Garrick  to  pronounce  tliis  word,  he,  \vithout  premed- 
itation, gave  it  in  the  first  manner ;  but,  when  I  de- 
sired him  to  repeat  his  pronunciation,  he  gave  it  in 
the  second :  — 
'  As  one  who  in  his  journey  bates  at  noon. 

Though  bent  on  speed,  so  here  the  archangel  paused, 

Betwixt  the  world  destroyed  and  world  restored, 

If  Adam  aught  perhaps  might  interpose, 

Then  with  transition  sweet  new  speech  resumes.'      Milton. 

I  think,  however,  it  may  be  classed  among  those  va- 
rieties where  we  shall  neither  be  much  applauded  for 
being  right  nor  blamed  for  being  wrong."   Walker. 

TRAN-Si"TION  (tran-sizh'un),  a.  {GeoL)  Noting 
a  change  or  passage  from  one  state  to  another. 
Transition  rocks,  (Oeol.)  a  name  formerly  applied 
by  geologists  to  a  group  of  rocks  of  an  intermediate 
character  between  what  were  called  primitive  and 
secondary  rocks,  exhibiting  here  and  there  signs  of  a 
mechanical  origin  and  organic  remains,  and  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  clay-slate,  an  argillaceous  sandstone 
called  grauwacke,  and  partly  of  calcareous  beds.  Lyell. 

TRAN-Si"TION-AL  (tran-sizh'un-^l),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  noting,  transition  ;  changing  from 
one  state  to  another.  Coleridge. 

TRAN-Si"TION-A-RY,  a.  Transitional.   Ec.  Rev. 

TRANS'l-TIVE,  a.  [L.  transitivus  ;  transeo,  to 
pass  over  ;  trans,  across,  and  eo,  to  go  ;  It.  §  Sp. 
transitlvo ;  Fr.  transitif.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  passing,     [r.] 

Cold  is  .  . .  transitive  into  bodies  adjacent.  Bacon. 

2.  {Gram.)  Noting  a  verb  that  expresses  a 
meaning  which  passes  from  the  subject  or  agent 
to  an  object ;  noting  a  verb  which  requires  the 
addition  of  an  object  to  complete  the  sense  ;  as, 
"  She  learns  her  lesson  "  ;  "  He  loves  her." 


iKg=  A  verb  which  will  not  admit  the  objective 
case  after  it  is  intransitive.  Transitive  verbs  are 
also  styled  active  verbs  ;  and  they  have  the  abbrevia- 
tion V.  a.  affixed  to  them  in  this  and  in  most  other 
modern  English  dictionaries. 

TRANS'{-TIVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  transitive  manner. 

TRANS'I-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty of  being  transitive.     '  Scott. 

TRAN'SI-TO-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  transitory  man- 
ner ;  transiently.  Bailey. 

TRAN'SI-TO-RI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  transitory  ;  fleetingness.  Temple. 

TRAN'SI-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  transitorius  ;  trans, 
across,  and  eo,  to  go  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  transitorio  ;  Fr. 
transitoire.]  Continuing  but  a  short  time ; 
not  permanent  or  lasting  ;  speedily  vanishing ; 
passing;  fleeting;  transient. 

Religion  prefers  those  pleasures  which  flow  from  the  pres- 
ence of  God  evermore  infinitely  before  the  (rajisi^or?/ pleas- 
ures of  this  world.  TilUitson. 

Transitory  action,  (Law.)  an  action  that  may  be 
brought,  or  in  which  the  venue  may  be  laid,  in  any 
county.         ,  BurrUl. 

Syn.  —  See  Temporary. 

TRANS-LAT'A-BLE,  u,.  Capable  of  being  trans- 
lated. "  Todd. 

TRANS-LATE',  v.  a.  [L.  transfero,  translatus; 
trans,  across,  a.nd  fei'o,  to  bear;  It.  traslatare; 
Sp.  trasladar.]  [i.  translated  ;  pp.  trans- 
lating, TRANSLATED.] 

1.  To  transport ;  to  remove  ;  —  to  transfer. 

Our  father  is  translatpd  unto  the  gods7        2  Mace.  xi.  23. 

The  Iting  would  have  translated  him  from  that  bishopric 
to  a  better.  Camaen. 

I  will  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul,  and 
set  up  the  throne  of  David.  2  Sam.  iii.  10. 

2.  To  change  ;  to  transform,    [r.] 

Happy  is  your  sraee, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  Skal: 

Dryden  says  that  he  once  translated  it  at  school.    Johnson. 

3.  To  alter  or  vary  by  the  substitution  of  a 
synonymous  expression,     [r.] 

This  is  to  translate,  and  not  to  define,  when  we  change 
two  words  of  the  same  signification  one  for  another;  which, 
when  one  is  better  understood  than  the  otlier,  may  8er\'e  to 
discover  what  idea  the  unknown  stands  for,  but  js  very  far 
from  a  definition.  Locke. 

4.  To  interpret  into  another  language  ;  to 
change  or  render  to  another  language,  retaining 
the  sense.  Sioift. 

5.  To  explain  ;  to  account  for.     [r.]      Sh'ak. 

TRANS-LATE',  v.  n.  To  make  a  translation,  as 
from  another  language.  Felton. 


TRANS-LA'TION,  n.      [L.  translatio;  It.  trasla- 

zione  \  Sp.traslacioni  Ft.  translation.] 

1.  The  act  of  translating  or  removing  from 
one  place  to  another,  or  the  state  of  being  trans- 
lated ;  transportation  ;  removal. 

The  cause  a  metastasis,  or  translation  of  humors  from  his 
joints  to  hie  lungs.  Harvey. 

2.  The  act  of  transferring  ;  a  transfer. 

A  translation,  or  transfer,  of  property.       Jilackaione. 

3.  The  act  of  changing  or  rendering  from  one 
language  into  another ;  interpretation. 

Nor  ought  a  genius  less  than  his  that  writ 
Attempt  translation;  for  transplanted  wit 
All  the  defects  of  air  and  soil  doth  share.  Denham. 

The  great  pest  of  speech  is  fi-equency  of  translation.  Johnson. 

4.  That  which  is  translated  ;  a  version. 

Alitcral  translation  is  better  than  a  loose  one;  just  as  a  cast 
from  a  fine  statue  is  better  than  an  imitation  of  it.  Z>r.  Fuller. 

5.  {Med.)  A  change  in  the  seat  of  a  disease  ; 
metastasis.  Uunglison. 

6.  (Ecel.)  The  removal  of  a  bishop  from  the 
charge  of  one  diocese  to  that  of  another.   Eden. 

7.  t  A  metaphor  ;  a  tralation.     *    B.  Jonson. 
Syn, —  According  to  Beauzee  and  Taylor,  when  a 

book  is  rendered,  word  for  word,  into  another  lan- 
guage, it  undergoes  a  version  ;  when  freely  rendered, 
a  translation.  —  According  to  Trusler,  a  translation  is 
a  turning  into  a  living  or  modern  language  ;  a  ver~ 
sion,  into  a  dead  or  ancient  language.  Thus  the 
English  Bible  is  a  translation  j  the  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
Syriac  Bibles  are  versions. 

tTRANS-LA-TE"TIOyS,    a.       [L.   translaticius.]  , 
Transposed :  —  transported.  Evelyn. 

TRANS-LA'T|VE,  a.  [L.  translativus.]  Taken 
from  others,     [r.]  Johnson. 

TRANS-LA'TOR,  n.  One  who  translates  or  ren- 
ders into  another  language. 

The  first  qualification  of  a  good  tranitlatoris  an  exact  un- 
derstanding, an  absolute  mastery,  of  the  language  he  trans- 
lateth  from  and  the  language  he  translateth  to.        H.  Felton. 

TRANS-LA'TOR-SIIIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  transla- 
tor, or  a  translator  as  distinguished  by  his  work. 

When  Neaty  has  done  with  the  copy,  &c.,  you  must  return 
it  [specimen  of  Homer]  to  my  translatorship.  Cowper. 

TRANS-LA'TO-RY  [ti^ns-la'tur-e,  W.  P.  K.  Sm.  ; 
trans'l9.-tiir-e,  S.'],  a.     Transferring.    Arbutknof. 

TRANS-LA'TR^ISS,  n.  A  female  who  translates  ; 
a  female  translator.  Ckillingworth. 

t  TRANS-LA- VA'TION,  n.  A  laving  or  lading 
from  one  vessel  to  another.  Holland. 

TRANS-LO-CA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  trans,  across,  and 
locatio,  a  placing.]  A  change  from  one  place 
or  location  to  another. 

There  happened  certain  transJ/Jcations  at  the  deluge,  the 
matter  constituting  animal  and  vegetable  substances  being  dis- 
solved, and  mineral  matter  substituted  in  its  place,  and  there- 
by like  translocation  of  metals  in  some  springs.      YVoodward. 

TRANS-LU'C^NCE,  n.     Translucency.  Coleridge, 

TRANS-LU'C^N-CY,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  translucent ;  translucence.  Boyle, 

TRANS-LU'C^NT,  a.  [L.  transluceo,  ti'anslucens, 
to  shine  through ;  trans,  across,  through,  and 
luceo,  to  shine.] 

1.  Transparent ;  pellucid ;  transpicuous.  **  The 
air's  translucent  gallery."  Davies. 

2.  Admitting  the  passage  of  rays  of  light,  but 
not  capable  of  being  distinctly  seen  through ; 
semi-transparent.  ^'■Translucent springs." Pope. 

Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave.  Milton. 

In  the  soft  heaven  of  a  translucent  pool.         Wordsworth. 

Syn.  —  See  Pellucid. 

TRANS-LU'CJ^NT-LY,  ad.  In  a  translucent  man- 
ner ;  with  translucence.  Urayton. 

TRANS-LU'CID,  a.  [L.  translucidus ;  trans,  across, 
and  htcidus,  lucid  ;  It.  traslucido  ;  Sp.  trasluci- 
do ;  Fr.  translucide.]  Transparent ;  diaphanous  ; 
translucent ;  pellucid.     [r.J  Bacon. 

TRANS'LU-NA-RY,  a.  Being  beyond  the  moon  ; 
—  opposed  to  sublunary,     [r.] 

Neat  Marlowe,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springSt 

Had  in  him  those  brave  translunary  things 

Tliat  the  first  poeta  had;  his  raptures  were 

All  air  and  fire.  Drayton. 

TRANS-MA-RINE',  a.  [L.  transmarinus  \  trans, 
across,  and  man'nws, marine;  mare,  the  sea;  It. 
iSr  Sp.  trasmarino ;  Fr.  tra?ismarin.]  Lying  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea  ;  found  beyond  the  sea. 

If  indeed  the  ease  were  just  thus,  it  was  very  hard  with 
good  people  of  the  transmai'ine  churches.  Up.  2'aylo7\ 

fTRANS-ME'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  passed 
through.  Ash, 
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t  TRAnS-ME'ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  transmeo,  transme- 
atus.'l     To  pass  or  go  beyond.  Coles. 

t  TRANS-M5:-A'TI0\,  n.  Act  of  passing  through 
or  beyond.  Bailey. 

fTRANS'MEW,  V.  a.  To  transmute;  to  trans- 
form ;  to  metamorphose.  Spenser. 

TRANS'MI-GRANT,  n.     One  who  transmigrates, 

or  passes  into  another  country,  body,  or  state. 

[r.]  Bacon. 

TRANS'MI-GRATE,  v.  n.     [L.  transmigro,  trans- 

mif/ratus  ;  trans,  across,  and  migro,  to  migrate  ; 

It.    trasmigrare.']       \i.   transmigrated;    pp, 

TRANSMIGRATING,  TRANSMIGRATED.] 

1.  To  pass  from  one  country  or  place  into 
another,     [r,]  Bro  zone. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  body  into  another. 

[This  was  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  himself]  that  the 
souls  of  animals  are  immortal,  did  preexist,  and  do  transmi- 
grate. Vudworth. 

TRANS-MI-GRA'TION,  n.  [L.  transmigratio  ;  It. 
trasmigrazione  \  Sp.  trasmigracion  i  Fr.  trans- 
migration.'] 

i.  The  act  of  transmigrating;  passage  from 
one  place  or  state  into  another. 

Even  this  remnant  of  the  nation  did  not  long  continue  en- 
tire. Another  great  Iransiniqration  followed;  and  the  Jews 
that  settled  under  the  protection  of  the  Ptolcmites  forgot  their 
lan^a^ge  in  Egypt,  as  the  forefathers  of  these  Jews  had  forgot 
theirs  in  Chaldea.  LoUnybrohe. 

2.  The  passing  of  souls  into  other  bodies ; 
metempsychosis.  Denhain. 

In  life's  next  scene,  if  transmigration  be, 

Some  bear  or  hon  is  xeserVtd  for  thee.  -  D>']/den. 

TRAnS'MJ-GRA-TOR,  n.  One  who  transmigrates. 

TRAnS-MI'GRA-TO-RY,  a.  Passing  from  one 
place,  body,  or  state  to  another.  Maunder. 

TRAnS-MIS-SI-BIl'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  transmissible.  Smart. 

TRANS-MIS'SI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  transmitted. 
"  Transmissible  by  inheritance."  Johnson. 

TRANS-MIS'SION"  (ti^ns-mish'uii),  n.  [L.  trans- 
missio ;  It.  trasm,issione;  Sp.  trasmision;  Fr. 
transmission.  —  See  Transmit.] 

1.  The  act  of  transmitting,  or  the  state  of 
being  transmitted;  transference;  transmittal. 

The  uvea  has  a  musculous  power,  and  can  dilate  and  con- 
tract that  round  hole  in  it  called  the  pupil,  for  the  better  mod- 
erating the  transmission  of  light.  More. 

Charity,  or  tenderness  for  the  poor, ...  is,  I  think,  known 
only  to  those  who  enjoy,  either  immediately  or  by  tratis- 
■niisBton,  the  light  of  revelation.  Idler. 

2.  {Law.)  The  right  which  heirs  or  legatees 
may  have  of  passing  to  their  successors  the  in- 
heritance or  legacy  to  which  they  were  entitled, 
if  they  happen  to  die  without  having  exercised 
their  rights.  Bouvier. 

TrAnS-MIS'SIVE,  a.  Transmitted;  sent;  de- 
rived from  one  to  another. 

And  still  the  sire  inculcates  to  his  son 

Transmissive  lessons  of  the  king's  renown.  Prior. 

TRAnS-MIT',  V.  a.  [L.  transmitto  ;  trans,  across, 
and  7nitto,  to  send;  It.  trasniettere ;  Sp.  trasmi- 
tir;  Fr.  transmettre.']  [^.  transmitted;  pp. 
transmitting,  transmitted.]  To  send  from 
one  person  or  place  to  another  ;  to  transfer. 

He  sent  orders  to  Ms  friend  in  Spain  to  sell  his  estate,  and 
traiuimit  the  money  to  him.  Addison. 

Give  us  leave  to  enjoy  the  government  and  benefit  of  laws 
under  which  we  were  born,  and  which  we  desire  to  transmit 
to  our  posterity.  Dryden. 

TRAnS-MIt'TAL,  n.  The  act  of  transmitting ; 
transmission  ;  transmitlance  ;  transference. 

Besides  the  transmittal  to  England  of  two  thirds  of  the 
revenues  of  Ireland,  they  make  our  country  a  recepracle  for 
their  supernumerary  pretenders  to  otftces.  Swift. 

TRAnS-MIT'TANCE,  n.  The  act  of  transmitting ; 
transmittal;  transmission;  transfer         Clarke. 

TrANS-MIT'TJPR,  n.  One  who  transmits.  "  No 
tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face."        Savage. 

TRANS-MIT'TI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  transmit- 
ted ;  transmissible.  Marquis  of  Worcester. 

TRAnS-M5G-RI-FJ-CA'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  trans- 
mogrifying; metamorphosis.     [Low.]    Ch.  Ob. 

TRAnS-MOG'RI-FY,  v.  a.  To  transform;  to  met- 
amorphose.    [Ludicrous  and  low.] 

I  begin  to  think  .  . .  that  some  wicked  enchanters  have 
transmogrified  my  Dulcinea.  Fielding. 

f  TRAnS-m6ve',  V.  a.  To  move  or  change  from 
one  thing  to  another;  to  transform. 

That  to  a  Centaur  did  himself  transmove.  Spenser. 


TRANS-MU-TA-BIL'I-TY,  7J.  The  quality  of  being 
transmutable ;  transmutableness.  Duncan. 

TRANS-MU'TA-BLE,  a.  [It.  trasmutahile ;  Sp. 
trasmutable  ;  Fr.  transmuable.]  That  may  be 
transmuted  ;  capable  of  a  change  of  form  or  of 
substance ;  possible  to  be  changed. 

The  Aristotelians,  who  believe  water  and  air  to  be  recipro- 
cally transmutafile.  do  thereby  fancy  an  atiinity  between  them 
that  I  am  nut  yet  convinced  of.  Boyle. 

TRANS-MU'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  transmutable  ;  transmutability.       Boyle. 

TRANS-MU'TA-BLY,  ad.  With  capacity  of  being 
transmuted. "         '  Johnson. 

TRANS-MU-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  transmutatlo  \  It. 
tras7nutazione  ;  Sp.  trasmutacion ;  Fr.  transmu- 
tation. —  See  Transmute.] 

1.  The  act  of  transmuting,  or  the  state  of 
being  transmuted;  change  into  another  sub- 
stance, form,  or  nature. 

The  principal  operations  of  nature  are  not  the  absolute 
annihilation  and  new  creation  of  what  we  call  material  sub- 
stances, but  the  temporary  extinction  and  reproduction  —  or 
rather,  in  one  word,  the  transmutation  —  of  forms. Sir  t^'.Jbnes. 

Tlie  great  aim  of  alchemy  is  the  transmutation  of  base 
metals  into  gold.  Johnson. 

2.  [Geom.)  Transformation.  —  See  Trans- 
formation. Hutton. 

TRANS-MU-TA'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  to 
the  transmutation  of  metals.  Lyell. 

TRAnS-MUTE',  v.  a.  [L.  transm^tito  ;  trans,  across, 
and  ?nM^o,  to  change;  It.  trasinut are ;  Sp.  i^'as- 
muter  ;  Fr.  transmuer.']  \i.  transmuted  ;  pp. 
transmuting,  transmuted.]  To  change  from 
one  nature,  substance,  or  form  into  another. 

That  metala  may  be  transmuted  one  into  another  I  am  not 
satisfied  of.  Ray. 

TRANS-MUT'^R,  n.     One  who  transmutes. 

TRAnS-MUT'U-AL,  a.  Jointly  or  reciprocally 
mutual ;  commutual.    [r.]  Coleridge. 

fTRANS-NA-TA'TlON,  71.  [L  transnato,  to  ^viim 
across.]     The  act  of  swimming  over.  Ash. 

t  TRAnS-NAT'URE,  v.  u.  To  transfer  or  change 
the  nature  of.  Jewell. 

TRAN'SOM,  n.     [A  contraction  of  transsummer.'] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece  framed  across  a 
window,  dividing  it  into  two  stories  :  — a  thwart- 
beam  or  lintel  over  a  door.  Weale. 

2.  {Ship-building.)  A  piece  of  timber  across 
the  stern-post,  to  which  it  is  bolted.  Dana. 

3.  {Surveying.)  A  piece  of  wood  made  to 
slide  upon  a  surveyor's  cross.  Bailey. 

4.  {Mil.)  A  piece  of  wood  joining  the  cheeks 
of  a  gun-carriage.  Stocqueler. 

TRAN'SpM-KNEE§,  n.pl.  {Ship-building.)  Knees 
bolted  to  the  transoms  and  after  timbers.  Dana. 

TRAN'SOM-WIN'DOW,  n.  {Arch.)  A  window 
divided  into  two  stories  by  a  transom.    Britton. 

TRANS'PA-DANE,  a.  [L.  transpadanus  \  trans, 
across,  and  Parfws,  thePo.]  Situated  beyond  the 
river  Po.    "  The  transpadane  republics."  Burke. 

fTRANS-PARE',  V.  a.  To  cause  to  appear  or  be 
visible  through.  Stirling. 

t_TRANS-PARE',  V.  n.  To  be  transparent.  Stirling. 

TRANS-PAR'5;NCE,7i.  [Fr.]  State  of  being  trans- 
parent ;  transparency ;  diaphaneity.  Hamilton. 

TRAnS-pAr'?N-CY  (trans-pir'en-se),  n.  [It.  iras- 
parenza  ;  Sp.  trasparencia ;  Fr.  transparence.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  transpar- 
ent ;  clearness ;  diaphaneity. 

A  poet  of  another  nation  would  not  have  dwelt  so  long 
upon  the  clearness  and  transparency  of  the  stream.  Addison. 

2.  A  picture  painted  on  glass  or  thin  canvas, 
to  be  viewed  by  the  natural  or  by  artificial  light 
shining  through  it.  FairhoU. 

Syn.  —  See  Clearness. 

TRANS-pAr'^NT,  a.  [L.  trans,  across,  and  pa- 
reo,  to  appear;  It.  i§-  Sp.  trasparente ;  Fr.  trans- 
parent.'] Admitting  the  passage  of  light  so  as 
to  be  distinctly  seen  through;  pellucid  ;  diaph- 
anous. 

Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight.  Pope. 

The  morning  air  is  yet 
Transparent  as  the  soul  of  innocent  youth.      Wordsworth. 

Transparent  colors,  (Paint.)  colors  partially  pellu- 
cid, as  Prussian  blue,  lake,  &c. ;  —  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  body  colors,  which  are  perfectly  opaque. 

Syn.  —  See  Pellucid.  Bigdow. 


TRAnS-pAr'5NT-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  seen 
through.     "  Transparently  fair."  Wickliffe. 

TRANS-pAR'^NT-NLr^S,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  transparent ;  diaphaneity.  Ash. 

TRANS-PAsS',i.  a.  To  pass  over,    [r.]    Gregory. 

TRANS-PAss',  v.  n.     To  pass  by.     [r.]      Daniel. 

TRAnS-PASS'A-BLE,  (t.  That  may  be  crossed  or 
passed  over.  Daniel. 

fTRANS-PAx'RON-IZE,  v.  a.  To  transfer  the 
patronage  of.  Warner. 

fTRAN-SPE'Cl-ATE,  t).  a.  To  change  from  one 
species  or  kind  into  another. 

I  do  not  credit .  . .  that  the  devil  hath  power  to  transpe- 
ciate  a  man  into  a  horse.  Jirowne. 

TRAN-SPiC'y-OUS,  a.  [L.  transpicio,  to  look  or 
see  through  ;  trans,  through,  and  specio,  to  look.] 
Transparent ;  pellucid,     [r.]  Milton. 

TRANS-PIERCE'  (trSns-pers'.  —  See  Pierce),  v.  a. 
[Fr.  transpercer.]  [i.  transpierced  ;  pp. 
transpiercing,  transpierced.]  To  pierce 
through ;  to  transfix ;  to  penetrate  ;  to  permeate. 

His  forceful  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Pierced  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed  wood: 
The  sides,  transpierced,  return  a  ratthng  sound.     Dryden. 

TrAN-SPIR'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.transpirable.]  Capa- 
ble of  transpiring ;  that  may  transpire.  Cotgrave. 

TRAN-SPI-RA'TION,  n.  [It.  traspirazione ;  Sp. 
traspiracion  ;  Fr.  tra7ispiration.']  Emission  in 
the  form  of  vapor.  Browne. 

Pulmonary  transpiration,  the  exhalation  or  expira- 
tion of  watery  vapor  sent  into  the  broncliia  from  the 
blood  circulating  through  the  lungs.  Dunglison. 

TRANS-PI'RA-TO-RY,  u,.  Pertaining  to  transpi- 
lation.  Clarke. 

TRAN-SPIRE',  v.  n.  [L.  trans,  through,  across, 
and  spiro,  fo  breathe  ;  It.  iraspirare  ;  Sp.  tra- 
spirar ;  Fr.  transpirer.] 

1.  To  be  emitted  or  sent  off  through  the  pores, 
or  by  insensible  evaporation. 

Parts  of  matter  transpire  perpetually.  Cudworih. 

2.  To  escape  from  secrecy  to  notice  ;  to  be- 
come known.  ["  A  sense  lately  innovated  from 
France,  without  necessity."  Johnson.] 

If  they  have  raised  a  battery,  as  1  suppose  they  have,  it  is 
a  m  asked  one,  for  nothing  has  transjnrea.  Vhesterfie.ld. 

This  letter  goes  to  you  in  that  confidence  which  I  always 
shall,  and  know  that  I  safely  may,  place  in  you ;  and  you  will 
not,  therefore,  let  one  word  of  it  transpire.  Chesterjield. 

3.  To  happen ;  to  occur ;  to  come  to  pass. 
&^  The  last  meaning  of  this  word  is  of  recent 

introduction,  and  is  common  in  the  U.  S. ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  now  become  somewhat  so  in  England  ; 
yet  this  use  of  it  has  been  censured  by  both  English 
and  American  writers. 

"He  [the  author  of  the  'Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke'] 
often  talks  of  transpiring,  where  most  other  people 
would  talk  of  passing  or  elapsivg."  Brit.  Crit. 

"Our  newspaper  writers  talk  of  a  business  or  an 
event  transpiring,  when  all  they  mean  is,  that  the 
business  was  transacted,  or  the  event  happened." 

Prof.  Maiden,  Philological  Soc.  Trans. 

TRAN-SPIRE',  V.  a.  [i.  TRANSPIRED  ;  pp.  tran- 
spiring, TRANSPIRED.]  To  emit  or  send  off 
in  vapor.  Johnson. 

TRAnS-PLACE',  v.  a.  To  jmt  into  a  new  place ; 
to  change  or  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 

Points  transplaced  with  curious  want  of  skill.         Mallett. 

TRAnS-PLAnT',  V.  a.  [L.  trans,  across,  and 
planto,  to  plant;  It.  transpiantare ;  Sp.  tras- 
plantar;  Fr.  transpla7iter.^  \i.  transplanted  ; 

pp.  TRANSPLANTING,  TRANSPLANTED.] 

1.  To  remove  and  plant  in  another  place. 

Yet  these,  receiving  graifs  of  otlier  kind. 

Or  thence  transplanted,  change  their  savage  mind.     Dryden. 

2.  To  remove,  in  general ;  to  transpose  ;  to 
transport ;  to  transfer ;  to  carry. 

Of  light  the  greater  part  he  took. 
Transplanted  from  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  placed 
In  the  sun's  orb.  Milton. 

TRANS-PLAN-TA'TXON,  n.  [It.  trasplantazione ; 
Sp.  traspiantacion  ;  Fr.  tronsplaiitation.] 

1.  The  act  of  transplanting,  or  the  state  of 
being  transplanted;  removal,  as  of  a  plant,  from 
one  spot  of  ground  to  another.  Suckling. 

2.  Removal ;  transposition  ;  transportation. 

The  transplantation  of  Ulysses  to  Sparta.  Broome. 

Nor  was  it  needful  to  retain  the  whole  word:  eotio  hav- 
ing, by  its  transplantation  into  the  Greek  tongue,  got  a  strong 
affinity  with  "iarrmi.  More. 
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TRAnS-PLANT'^R,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
transplants.  Johnson, 

TRAn-SPLEN'DJ^N-CY,  n.  Supereminent  or  tran- 
scendent splendor.  "  More. 

TRAN-SPLEN'D^NT,  a.  Transcendently  or  su- 
pereminently splendid.  Todd. 

TRAn-SPLEN'D^NT-LY,  ad.  With  superemi- 
nent splendor.  "  More. 

TRANS-PORT',  v.  a.  [L.  transporto  ;  trans, 
across,  and  ;?o?-^o,  to  carry  ;  It.  trasportare;  Sp. 
trasportar  \  Fr.   transporter.']     [z.  tiianspoiit- 

ED  ;  pp.  TRAXaPOUTING,  TRAN SPOUTED.] 

1.  To  carry,  bear,  or  convey  from  one  place 
or  country  to  another. 

Throughout  all  our  dominions  and  cities,  thej'  shall  hire 

carriers  and  vessels  with  men  to  labor,  at  their  own  charge, 

to  transport  their  goods.  Hackluyt. 

I  came  liither  to  transport  the  tidings.  Shak. 

2.  To  carry  into  banishment,  as  a  felon. 

We  return  after  being  transported,  and  arc  ten  times 
greater  rogues  than  before.  Swift. 

3.  To  sentence  to  banishment,  [r..]  Johnson. 

4.  To  carry  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

Transported  by  ...  a  sudden  passion.  Drydcn. 

5.  To  put  into  ecstasy  ;  to  ravish ;  to  enrapture. 

Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous  cures  were 
so  trannjiorted  with  them  that  their  gratitude  supplanted 
their  obedience.  Decay  of  IHety. 

Syn.  —  See  Bear. 

TRAnS'PORT  (U4),  n.  1.  The  act  of  transport- 
ing; transportation;  carriage;  conveyance. 

The  Romans  .  .  .  stipulnted  with  the  Carthaginians  to  fur- 
Bish  them  with  ships  for  transport  and  war.  Bacon. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  to  convey  stores,  troops, 
and  munitions  of  war. 

Two  of  the  transports  ran  foul  of  each  other-  Anson. 

3.  A  felon  or  convict  transported.      Johnson. 

4.  Violence  ;  violent  manifestation 

The  finest  woman,  in  a  transport  of  furv,  loses  the  use  of 
her  face.  Addison. 

5.  Rapture;  ecstasy;  ravishment. 

"With  transport  views  the  airy  rule  his  own. 

And  swells  on  au  imaginary  throne.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Ecstasy. 

TRAnS-PORT-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  transportable.  Ed.  Ency. 

TRAnS-PORT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  transport- 
ed; subject  or  subjecting  to  banishment  and 
penal  servitude. 

A  felony  transportable  for  seven  years.         Blackstone. 

t  TRAnS-PORT'ANCE,  n.  Transportation.  Shal. 

t  TRANS-PORT'ANT,  a.  Affording  extreme  pleas- 
ure ;  ravishing;  transporting.  More. 

TRANS-POR-TA'TION,  n.  [h.  transportatio ;  It. 
trasportazione ;  Fr.  transportation.^ 

1.  The  act  of  transporting,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing transported  ;  conveyance;  carriage;  trans- 
mission. Hackluyt. 

Cottington  and  Porter  had  been  sent  before  to  provide  a 
vessel  for  their  transportation.  iVotton. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  a  person  out  of  the 
kingdom  or  state,  as  a  punishment;  the  act  of 
sending  a  convicted  criminal  to  another  coun- 
try ;  banishment ;  forced  exile.  BurnlL 

3.  t Ecstasy;  rapture;  transport. 

AU  transportation  is  a  violence.  South. 

TRANS-PORT' 5;D-LY,  ad.  In  a.  state  of  trans- 
port or  rapture.  Boyle. 

TRANS-PORT'^D-NESS,  fb.  A  state  of  transport 
or  rapture.  Bp.  Hall. 

TRANS-PORT'^R,  n.  One  who  transports.  Carew. 

TRAnS-PORT'ING,  p.  a.    Ravishing  with  delight. 

fTRANS-PORT'MJglNT,  «.  Transportation;  con- 
veyance, as  in  ships.  Beau.  ^  Ft. 

TrAnS'PORT-SHIp,  n.  A  ship  or  vessel  em- 
ployed in  conveying  soldiers,  military  stores,  or 
convicts  ;  a  transport.  Goldsmith. 

TRAns'PORT-VES'S^L,  n.  A  vessel  employed 
to  transport  soldiers  and  warlike  stores,  or 
convicts ;  a  transport.  Ash. 

TRAnS-PO§'AL,  «.    Transposition.  Swift. 

TrAns-PO^E'  (trans-p5z'),  v.  a.  [L.  transpono, 
transpositus;  transy  across,  and  _?3ono,  to  put,  to 
place  ;  It.  trasporre  ;  Sp.  trasponer  ;  Fr.  trans- 
poser!]      \i.  transposed;  pp.  transposing, 

TRANSPOSED.] 


1.  To  change  the  order  of,  by  putting  each  in 
place  of  the  other;  to  cause  to  change  places. 

Tlic  letters  of"  EUzabetha  Regina"  traiisposed  thus,  "An- 
gliie  hera,  beflsti,"  signify,  "  O  England's  sovereign,  thou  hast 
made  us  happy."  Camden. 

2.  t  To  put  out  of  place  ;  to  remove.      Shak. 

He  that  will  once  transpose  me  from  earth  to  heaven  hath 
now  chosen  to  transuose  me  from  one  piece  of  earth  to  an- 
other. Bp.  Hall. 

3.  {Mv^.)  To  write  or  perform  in  another 
key.  Dwight. 

4.  (Math.)  To  remove,  as  a  certain  quantity, 
from  one  member  of  an  equation  to  the  other, 
without  destroying  the  equality  of  the  two  mem- 
bers, which  is  done  by  simply  changing  its 
sign.  Davies. 

TRAnS-PO-§I"TION  (trans-po-zish'un,  93),  n.  [It. 
trasposizione ;  Sp.  trasposicion ;  3?r.  transposi- 
tion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  transposing,  or  causing  to 
change  places  reciprocally. 

We  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of  transposi- 
tion in  the  arrangement  of  words  which  the  ancient  lan- 
guages enjoyed.  Blair. 

2.  The  state  of  being  transferred  or  removed 
from  one  place  to  another. 

The  common  centre  of  gravity  in  tlie  terraqueous  globe  is 
steady,  and  not  liable  to  any  accidental  ti-ansponition,  nor 
hatli  it  ever  shifted  its  station.  H'oodiuard. 

3.  (Mus.)  A  change  made  in  a  composition, 
either  in  the  transcript  or  the  performance,  by 
which  the  whole  is  removed  into  another  key, 
higher  or  lower,  as  the  compass  of  the  voices  or 
instruments  require.  Moore. 

4.  {Math.)  The  act  of  removing  a  quantity 
from  one  member  of  an  equation  to  the  other, 
and  changing  its  sign  in  order  to  preserve  the 
equality  of  the  two  members.  W.  Smyth. 

TRANS-PO-^i"TIpN-AL  (-zish'un-),  a.  Relating 
to  transposition  ;  transpositive.  Pegge. 

TRANS-PO^'l-TiVE,  a.     1.  Pertaining  to,  made 
by,  or  consisting  of,  transposition.         Cromhie. 
2.  Capable  of  being  transposed. 

The  English  admits  it  [inversion]  more;  but  the  Italian 
retains  the  most  of  the  aucicnt  trampositive  character.  Blair. 

TRAnS-PRINT',  V.  a.  To  print  out  of  its  proper 
place,  or  in  another  place.  Coleridge. 

TRAnS-PR6§E',  v.  a.  To  change  from  prose  into 
metre  or  verse  ;  to  versify,     [ii.] 


Instinct  he  follows,  and  no  further  knows, 
For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  tranvpruBC. 


Dryden. 


t  TRAnS-RE'^ION- ATE,  u,.  Of  a  region  beyond 
the  sea  ;  transmarine.  Holinshed. 

TRAnS-SHAPE',  v.  a.  To  change  the  shape  of; 
to  transform  ;   to  transfigure,     [r.]  Shak. 

TRANS-SH!P',  v.  a.  \i.  TRANSSHIPPED  ;  pp. 
TRANSSHIPPING,    TRANSSHIPPED.]       To  COnvey 

from  one  ship  or  vessel  to  another.  Macartney. 

TRANS-SHIP'M^NT,  n.  The  act  of  transship- 
ping ;  the  act  of  taking  a  cargo  out  of  one  ship, 
and  loading  it  into  another.  Jodrell. 

TRANS-StjM'M^R,  n.  [L.  transenna^  a  grating, 
a  window.]     {Arch.)     A  transom.  Britton. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN'TI-ATE  (tr5n-sub-st5n'she-at), 
v.a.  [it.  transustanziare  J  Sp.trasustaneier;  Fr, 
tra7isubstantier.'\  [^.  transubstantiated  ;  pp. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATING,    TRANSUBSTANTIATED.] 

To  change  into  another  substance. 

To  transuhstaniiate  fish  and  fruits  into  flesh.       Howell. 

They  are  driven  either  to  consnbatantiate  and  incorporate 

Christ  with  elements  sacramental,  or  to  transubstantiate  and 

change  their  substance  into  his.  Hooker. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN-TI-A'TIOjV  (tran-8ub-st5n-she- 
a'ahun),  n.  [It.  transustanzione  ;  Sp.  trasustan- 
cion  ;  Fr.  transsubstantiation.']  Change  of  sub- 
stance:—  in  theology,  the  doctrine  held  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  that,  in  the  eucharist, 
the  bread  and  wine  are  changed,  by  the  conse- 
cration of  the  priest,  into  the  real  material  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  though  retaining  the  ap- 
pearance and  all  other  sensible  attributes  of 
bread  and  wine.  Bp.  Taylor. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN'TI-A-TQR,  n.  A  believer  in 
transubstantiation.     [r.]  Barrow. 

TRAN-SU-DA'TIQN,  n.  [It.  trasudazione ;  Yt. 
transsudation.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  transuding;  the  passage  of  a 
fluid  through  any  tissue,  membrane,  or  porous 


body,  either  collecting  in  small  drops  on  the 

opposite  surface,  or  evaporating  from  it.  Boyle. 

2.  {Chem.)  Exosinose.  Dunglison. 

TRAN-SU'DA-TO-RY,  a.  Passing  through  in 
vapor.     *'  Transudatory  lymph."         Randolph. 

TRAN-SUDE',  v.  n.  [Fr.  transsvder^  from  L,  trans, 
across,  and  sudo,  to  sweat.]  \i.  transuded  ; 
pp.  transuding,  transuded.]  To  pass 
through  the  pores  of,  and  stand  in  drops  on  the 
opposite  surface,  or  evaporate  from  it.-  Harvey. 

TRAN-SUME',  v.  a.  [L.  transumo  ;  trans,  across, 
and  sitmo,  to  take.]  To  convert  or  change  from 
one  thing  or  place  into  another,  [r.]   Crashaw. 

fTRAN'StJMPT  (traii'sumt),  «.  [Old  Fr.]  A  copy 
or  transcript  of  a  record.  Herbert. 

TRAN-SUMP'TION  (tran-sum'shun),  n.  [L.  tran- 
sumptio.']  The  act  of  transuming;  a  change 
from  one  person  or  place  to  another,  [r.]  South. 

TRAN-SUMP'TIVE  (ti^n-sum't(v),  a.  Transferred 
from  one  to  another  ;  metonymical.  Selden. 

fTRANS-VA'SATE,  V.  a.  [Fx.  trnnsvaser.]  To 
remove,  as  from  one  vessel  into  another;  to 
transfuse.  Cudworth, 

TRAns-VEC'TION,  n.  [L.  tra7isvectio.]  The  act 
of  carrying  over.  Glanvill. 

t  TRANS-VER'B^R-ATE,  v.  a.  [L.  transverbero, 
transverberatus.']     To  beat  through.  Watts. 

TRAnS-VER'SAL,  a.  [L.  transverto,  transversiis, 
to  turn  across ;  trans,  across,  and  verto,  to 
turn  ;  It.  trasversale  ;  Sp.  trasversal\  Fr.  trans- 
versal.'] Running  crosswise  ;  transverse  ;  ob- 
lique ;  —  applied  to  a  straight  line  drawn  across 
several  others.  Hale. 

The  labarum  is  described  as  a  long  pike,  intersected  by  a 
transversal  beam.  Qibbon. 

TRAnS-VER'SAL,  n.  [Geom.)  A  line  right  or 
curved,  which  cuts  a  system  of  other  lines  right 
or  curved,  as  a  straight  line  which  cuts  the 
three  sides  of  a  triangle,  or  the  sides  pro- 
duced. Hohlyn. 

TRAnS-VER'SAL-LY,  ad.  Transversely.  Wilkins. 

TRANS- VERSE',  v.  a.  [L.  transverto,  transver- 
sus  ;  trans,  across,  over,  and  vei'to,  to  turn.]   [^. 

TRANSVEESED  ;     pp.      TRANSVERSING,      TRANS- 
VERSED.]  To  change  ;  to  overturn,   [r.]   Leslie. 

TrAnS-VERSE',  a.    Running  across  ;  cross. 

A  transverse  section  of  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
the  mark  upon  cards  called  a  spade.  Cook. 

Transverse  axis^  {Conic  Sections.)  the  diameter 
which  passes  througrh  both  foci,  being  in  the  ellipse 
the  longest  diameter,  in  the  hyperbola  the  sli'ortest 
diameter,  and  in  the  parabola,  infinite.  Brande. 

TRANS- VERSE'LY,  ad.     In  a  cross  direction. 

t  TRANS-VERT',  v.  w.     To  transverse.    Chaucer. 

t  TRANS- VO-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  trans,  across,  and 
volo,  to  fly.]     The  act  of  flying  beyond.  Taylor. 

t  TRAnt,  v.  n.  To  traffic  in  an  itinerary  man- 
ner ;  to  peddle.  Hall. 

t  TrAnt'?R,  71.     One  who  trants.  Bailey. 

TrAp,  n.  [A.  S.  treppe,  trappe.  — 1\,.  trappola  \ 
Sp.  trampa ;  Fr.  trappe.  —  From  Old  Ger. 
trapo,  a  noose,  a  springe.  Diez.'\ 

1.  An  engine  which  ^huts  suddenly  with  a 
spring,  used  for  catching  vermin  or  game,  and 
also  trespassers  on  property  ;  a  snare  ;  a  gin. 

Die  as  thou  shouldest;  but  do  not  die  impatiently,  and 
like  a  fox  catched  in  a  trap.  Bp.  Taylor, 

2.  An  ambush  ;  a  stratagem  ;  an  artifice  ;  a 
contrivance  to  betray  or  catch  unawares. 

They  continually  laid  traps  to  ensnare  him,  and  made  sin- 
ister interpretations  of  all  the  good  he  did.  Calamy. 
He  [J.  Johnson]  understands  booksellers'  traps.     Cowper. 

3.  A  small  wooden  shoe  for  holding  a  small 
ball  to  strike  at ;  —  also  a  game  in  which  such 
an  instrument  is  used.  Simmonds.     Locke. 

4.  A  kind  of  drain-pipe  used  for  gullies, 
sinks,  or  siphons.  Simmonds. 

5.  A  sort  of  movable  ladder  or  flight  of 
steps.  SimTnonds. 

TrAp,   v.   a.      [i.   TRAPPED ;     pp.    trapping, 

TRAPPED.] 

1.  To  catch  by  a  trap  ;  to  entrap.  Joye. 

2.  To  take  by  artifice  or  stratagem ;  to  insnare. 

They  might  have  easily  trapped  them  in  their  relations. 
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3.  f  To  adorn  ;  to  decorate  ;  to  dress  up. 

To  drees  his  hearse,  and  trap  hie  tomb-black  steed.  Spenser. 

TRAP,  n.  [Dan.  trappe,  stairs;  Sw.  trappa\  — 
because  rocks  of  this  class  sometimes  occur  in 
large,  tubular  masses,  rising  one  above  another 
like  steps.]  (Mm.)  A  name  applied  to  several 
varieties  of  rocks,  as  basalt,  amygdaloid,  dolo- 
rite,  greenstone,  &c.,  composed  chiefly  of  fel- 
spar, augite,  and  hornblende  in  various  propor- 
tions and  states  of  aggregation,  and  having  dif- 
ferent external  forms.  Lyell. 
S^^  Trap  is  a  general  term  applied  to  various  fel- 
spathic,  igneous  rocks  characterized  by  the  presence, 
in  large  proportions,  of  horn  blende  and  augite,  together 
with  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  frequently  chlo- 
rite. They  generally  possess  magnetic  properties,  due 
to  protoxide  of  iron,  and  occasionally  to  particles  of 
metallic  iron.     C.  T.  Jackson. 

TRAP,  ff.     {Min.)  Pertaining  to  trap.    Hitchcock. 
TRAP,  V,  n.     To  set  a  trap  or  traps,  Wright. 

TRA-pAn',  u.  o.     [A.  S.  treppa)i.  —  See  Trap.] 

[/.       TRAPANNED  ;       pp.       y RAPANNING,      TRA- 

PANNED.]     To  lay  a  trap  for  ;  to  insnare. 

His  principal  misfortune  being  the  losing  company  of  a 
small  bark  which  attended  him,  and  having  some  of  his  peo- 
ple trapanned  at  JBaldivia.  Anson. 

TRA-pAN',  rt.    A  Stratagem;  a  snare.         South. 

TRA-PAn'N^R,  ft.     One  who  insnares.        South. 

TRAp'— BALL,  n.     A  game  played  with  a  trap,  a 
ball,  and  a  small  bat-  King. 

TRAP'-DOOR  (triip'dor),  n.     A  door-in  a  floor  or 
a  roof,  opening  and  shutting  like  a  valve.   Rai/. 

t  TRApe,  v..  n.    To  run  about  idly  ;  to  traipse. 

I  am  to  go  traping  with  Lady  Kerry  and  Mrs.  Pratt  to  see 
sights  alt  this  day.  Swi/t. 

TRAPES,   n.   sing.     An  idle,   slatternly  woman. 
"The  sullen  trapes.'^     [Low.]  Hudibras. 

TRAP'jp-ZATE,  a.      Quadrilateral,  with  the  four 
sides  unequal,  and  none  of  them  perfectly  par- 


allel. 


Maunder. 


II  TRA-PE'zr-AN,  a.  {Crystallography.)  Noting 
crystals  whose  lateral  planes  are  composed  of 
trapeziums  situated  in  two  ranges  between  the 
bases.  Cleaveland. 

TRA-PE'ZI-FORM,  ».  Being  in  the  form  of  a 
trapezium.  Loudon. 

II  TRA-PE'ZI-UM  (trj-pe'zhe-um  or  tr^-pe'ze-um) 
[trgi-pe'zhe-um,  W.  J.  F..  Ja. ;  tr^t-pe'ze-um,  P. 
S?n.  R.;  tr?-pe'zhum,  S.  K.],  n. ;  pi,  trapezia 
or  TRAPEZIUMS.  [Dr.  Tpant^iop  J  Tpdirs^a,  a  table  ; 
It.  trapezio  ;  Sp.  trapecio  ;  Fr.  trap^ze.\ 

1.  i^Geom.)  A.  quadrilateral,  no  two  of  whose 
sides  are  parallel  to  each  other.  Davies, 

2.  {Anat.)  The  first  bone  of  the  second  row 
of  the  carpus  ;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  figure  of  a  trapezium.  Dunglison. 

TRAP-5;-Z0-HE'DRAL,  a.  {Crystallography.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  having  the  form  of,  a  trapezohe- 
dron.  Dana. 

TRAP-5;-Z0-HE'DR0N,  n.  {Crystallography.)  A 
solid  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal  and  similar 
trapezoidal  planes.  Shepard. 

TRAP-^-Z6rD',or  TRA-PE'ZOID  [tr5lp-e-zbtd',  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  Wb.  Ash,  Johnso7i;  tr^-pe'zoid,  S.  W.  P. 
J.  i^.],  n.  [Gr.  Tpai:eCfi£L&>'i<ij  trapezium-shaped; 
Tpa-KE^iov,  a  trapezium,  and  f("i5op,  form ;  It.  tra- 
pezzoidCj  a  trapezoid  ;  Sp.  trapezoide  ;  Fr.  trape- 
'zoide-l     {Geom.) 

1.  A  quadrilateral,  two  of  whose  sides  only 
are  parallel  to  each  other.  Davies. 

2.  An  irregular  solid,  having  four  faces  not 
paralkl  to  each  other.  Button. 

TRAP-5-ZOiD'AL,  a.    1.  Pertaining  to,  or  having 

the  form  of,  a  trapezoid.  Davies. 

2.  {Crystallography,)  Noting  crystals  whose 

surface  is  composed  of  twenty-four  equal  and 

similar  trapeziums.  Cleaveland. 

TRAP'P^-AN,  a.  {Min.)  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining, trap  ;  of  the  nature  of  trap.  Dyell. 

TRAP'PJpR,  n.  One  employed  in  entrapping  ani- 
mals of  any  sort,  — particularly  one  who  catches 
wild  animals  in  traps  for  their  skins  or  fur. 

When  the  trappers  hear  or  see  them  [nightingales],  they 
strew  some  fresh  mould  under  the  place,  and  bait  the  trap 
with  a  meal-worm  from  the  baker's  shop.  Pennant. 

TRAp'PJNG§,  n.  pi.    [Fr.  drap,  cloth.  Skinner.  — 


liiehardson  conjectures  that  it  is  of  the  same 
origin  as  trap,  to  take,  to  catch,  to  hold.]  Or- 
naments ;  dress  ;  embellishments,  —  especially 
such  as  are  used  in  decorating  a  horse. 

The  steeds  caparisoned  with  purple  etand, 
With  golden  trappinys  glorioue  to  behold.         Dryden. 
In  the  gay  trappings  of  a  birthday  night.  Swift. 

TRAp'PIST,  n.  {Eccl.)  One  of  an  austere  re- 
ligious order  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France, 
founded  in  1140,  in  the  valley  of  La  Trappe, 
and  still  existing  in  Normandy.  Brande, 

TRAP'POys,  a.  {Min.)  Pertaining  to,  or  being 
of  the  nature  of,  trap  ;  trappean.  Smart. 

TRAP'Py,  CO.     {Min.)  Trappean.  Clarke. 

TRAp'-ROCK,  n.    {Min.)  See  Trap. 

TrAps,  n.pl.  Goods;  furniture;  small  articles 
of  use.     [Colloquial  or  vulgar,]  Halliwell. 

TrAp'-STICK,  n.  A  stick  or  bat  used  in  the 
game  of  trap.  Spectator. 

TRAP'-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Artocar- 
pus,  which  furnishes  a  glutinous  gum  used  as 
bird-lime.  Simmonds. 

TRAP -TU-FA,  )  „^      {Geol.)  A  rock  abounding 
TRAP'-TUFF,    )  in  all  regions  of  active  volca- 
noes, and  consisting  chiefly  of  small  angular 
fragments  of  scorise,  pumice,  and  dust  ejected 
from  their  craters;  volcanic  tufi';  volcanic  grit. 

Lyell. 
ij®^  The  scoriae,  &:c.,  which  are  thrown  from  vol- 
canoes, and  form  trap-tuff,  fall  down  upon  the  land  or 
into  the  sea,  where  they  become  mingled  with  shells 
and  are  stratified,  the  materials  being  sometimes 
bound  together  by  a  calcareous  cement,  and  forming 
a  stone  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish.    Lyell. 

TrAsh,  n.     [The  same  as  dj'oss.   Skinner.] 

1.  Any  thing  worthless  ;■  dross  ;  waste  mat- 
ter ;  trumpery.     "  Pedlery  trash."     Holinshed. 

"Who  steals  my  purse  steals  tras7i; . . . 
But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Bobs  me  of  thatwhich  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Shak. 

2.  A  worthless  person,    [r.]  ^         Shak. 

3.  Matter  improper  for  food ;  unripe,  un- 
wholesome things.  Garth. 

4.  {Hunting.)  A  clog  or  encumbrance  fas- 
tened round  the  neck  of  a  dog  to  check  his 
speed.  .  Shak. 

5.  Loppings  of  trees,  bruised  straw,  &c. 
"  Huts  of  trees  and  trash."  Carleton. 

4I®=  In  the  West  Indies,  trash  is  a  name  given  to  the 
waste  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  stalks  after 
the  juice  has  been  expressed.     Simmonds. 

TRAsh,  v.  a.     1.  To  lop  ;  to  crop.        Warhurton. 

2.  To  strip  the  dry  leaves  from,  as  from  the 
sugar-cane.  CarTnichael. 

3.  tTo  crush  ;  to  humble.  Life  of  Bp.  Jewell. 

4.  To  restrain ;  to  curb  ;  to  check,    [r.] 

Some  objections  to  hinder  or  trash  you  from  doing  the 
things  that  you  would.  Hammond. 

f  TRAsh,  V.  n.  To  follow  with  some  bustle,  as  a 
retinue  of  servants.  Puritan. 

t  TrAshed  (trasht),  a.     Betrayed.  Chaucer. 

TRAsh'I-LY,  ad.     In  a  trashy  manner.      Clarke, 

TRASH'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  trashy;  worthlessness.  Clarke. 

TRASH'Y,  a.     Consisting  of  trash  v  worthless. 

A  judicious  reader  will  discover  in  his  closet  that  trashy 
stuff  whose  glittering  deceived  him  in  the  action.        Dryden. 


TRAss,  n.     {Min.)     See  Tarras. 


Bigelov). 


fTRAU'LI^M,  n.  [Gr.  rpauAiff^ds.]  A  stammer- 
ing repetition.  Dalgarno,  1680. 

TRAUL'-NET,  n.    See  Trawl-net. 

TRAU-MAT'IC,  a.  \G:Y.  Tpav/iaTiKSg;  TpaT>fja,  a 
wound.]  (Med.)  Pertaining  to,  or  good  for, 
wounds  ;  vulnerary.  Wiseman. 

TrAU-MAT'IC,  n.  A  medicine  good  to  heal 
wounds  ;  a  vulnerary.  Chamber's. 

fTRAUN'DR^L,  n.  An  idler  ;  knave.  liiehardson. 

TrAunt':?R,  n.    See  Tranter.  Halliwell. 

TRAV'AJL  (trav'il),  r.  n.  [It.  travagliare  ;  Sp. 
trabajar  ;  Fr  _  travailler.  —  Of  these  words,  vari- 
ous etymologies  have  been  proposed.  L.  tnb- 
ulo,  to  press,  afflict.  Ferrari.  —  L.  trans, 
through,  and  vigiliay  a  watch,  a  vigil.    Sylvius. 


—  "There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
A.  S.  tribulan  (also  written  trifelan),  to  break, 
to  bruise,  to  pound,  to  vex,  is  the  root  of  traveil, 
or  trouble."  liiehardson.]     [i.  travailed  ;  jsp. 

TRAVAILIXG,  TRAVAILED.] 

1.  To  labor  with  pain  ;  to  toil. 

Obey  our  will,  wliich  traimih  in  thy  good.  S/iak. 

2.  To  labor  in  childbirth  ;  to  suffer  the  pains 
of  parturition.  Rev.  xii.  2. 

t  TRAVAIL,  v.  a.     To  harass  ;  to  tire. 

Afl  if  these  troubles  had  not  been  sufficient  to  travail  the 
realm,  a  great  division  fell  among  the  iiobility.        May  ward. 

TRAv'AIL  (trav'il),  n.     1.  f  Labor  ;  toil;  fatigue. 

Such  impotent  persons  as  are  unable  for  strong  travail,  ara 

yet  able  to  drive  cattle  to  and  fro  to  their  pasture.        Spenser. 

2.  Labor  in  childbirth ;  parturition.      Bacon. 

fTRAv'AIL-OUS,  a.    Laborious;   toilsome;  fa- 
tiguing; wearisome.  Wickliffe. 

fTRAv'AlL-OUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  wearisome  man- 
ner ;  laboriously ;  toilsomely.  Wickliffe. 

TRAVE,  n.     [L.  trabs;  Sp.  traha.] 

1.  A  beam  ;  a  traverse.  Maundrell. 

2.  A  wooden  frame  into  which  smiths  put  un- 
ruly horses  for  shoeing  them  ;  a  travis.CAowcer. 

TRAVEL,   V.   n.     \i.  travelled  ;  pp.  travel- 
ling, TRAVELLED.] 

1.  To  make  journeys  ;  to  journey  ;  to  ramble. 

Fain  would  I  travel  to  some  foreign  shore.  Dryden. 

Beauties  he  lately  slighted  as  he  passed 
Seem  all  created  since  he  travelled  last.  Cowper. 

2.  To  pass ;  to  go  ;  to  move  in  any  manner. 

Time  travelsra  divers  paces  with  divers  persons.  Shak. 
News  travelled  with  increase  from  mouth  to  mouth.       Pope. 

3.  To  labor  ;  to  toil ;  to  travail,  [r,]  Hooker. 

ij®*The  following  derivatives  of  travel,  viz.,  trav- 
elled, travelling,  and  traveller,  are  here  given  with  the 
I  doubled,  as  they  are  found  in  most  English  diction- 
aries, and  in  accordance,  also,  with  the  prevailing 
usage.  Some,  however,  spell  these  words  with  a  sin- 
gle I,  thus  :  traveled,  traveling,  traveler.  This  form  is 
agreeable  to  the  general  analogy  of  the  language, 
though  not  the  prevailing  usage.  —  See  Rules  of 
Orthography,  page  xxv. 

TRAVEL,  V.  a.     1.  To   pass ;    to  journey  over. 
"  I  travel  this  profound."  Mi/ton. 

He  appealed  to  me  whether  in  those  countries  I  had  trav- 
elled, as  well  as  my  own,  I  had  not  observed  the  same  gen- 
eral disposition.  Sivift. 

2.  To  force  to  journey. 

They  shaU  not  be  travelled  forth.  Spenser. 

TRA V'?L,  n.  1.  Act  of  travelling ;  journey  ;  tour. 

Let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 

Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  Ms  age, 

In  having  known  no  travel  in  hie  youth.  Shak. 

Tliree  miles  he  went,  nor  farther  could  retreat; 

His  travels  ended  at  his  country  seat.  Di-yden. 

2.  Labor  ;  toil ;  travail.  Milton. 

3.  pi.  A  book  or  publication  containing  an 
account  of  occurrences  and  observations  in  a 
journey  or  travel. 

Histories  engage  the  soul  by  sensible  occurrences,  as  also 
voyages,  ti-aveu',  and  accounts  of  countries.  Watts. 

TRAVELLED  (triv'eld),  a.     Having  made  jour- 
neys ;  instructed  by  travel.  Wotton. 

"Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop, 

The  travelled  fool  your  mouth  will  stop; 

Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow, 

I've  seen  —  and  sure  I  ought  to  kuow.  Merrick. 

TRAVpL-L^R,  n.     1.    One  who  travels    or  has 
travelled;  one  who  performs  a  journey. 

The  traveller  into  a  foreign  pountry  knows  more  by  the 
eye  than  he  that  stayeth  at  home  can  by  relation  of  the  trav- 
eller. Bacon, 

2.  A  mercantile  or  commercial  agent  who 
travels  to  obtain  orders,  or  to  sell  goods  on 
commission.  Simmonds. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  ring  fitted  so  as  to  slip  up  and 
down  a  rope.  Dana. 

TRAv':eL-L5;R'^J0Y,  n.  {Bot.)  A  climbing  plant 
with  white  flowers  ;   Clematis  vitalba.     Loudon. 

TRAV'^L-LING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  travels  ; 
the  act  of  journeying  ;  travel. 

The  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  the  imagination  by 
reality,  and,  instead  of  thinking  how  things  may  be,  to  see 
them  as  they  are.  Johnson. 

TRAVJ^L-LING,  a.    Pertaining  to  travel. 

Setting  down  my  travelling  box. 


Swift. 

TRAv'jPL-TAINT'ED,  a.     Fatigued  or  worn  with 
travel  or  journeying.  Shak. 

fTRAv'ERS,ad.    [Fr.]  Athwart;  across.  Shak. 
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TRAVERSABLE 

TRAv'^RS-A-BLE,  a.  1.  That  may  be  traversed 
or  crossed. 

The  land  of  philosophy  coutaina  partly  an  open,  cham- 
paign country,  passable  by  every  common  understandiuR, 
ami  partly  a  range  of  ^^'oods,  traversabie  only  by  the  specu- 
^"'"^'^-  Search. 

2.  That  may  be  traversed  or  denied ;  liable 

to  legal  objection.  Hale. 

TRAVERSE  [triiv'ers.  .S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 

tr^-veis',  IV.],  ad.     [Ft.  u  travers.]    Crosswise  ; 
athwart ;  cross. 

rie  through  the  armpd  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  trarerse 
The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due, 
Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods.  Milton. 

TRAVERSE,  a.  [L.  transvertOy  transversiis,  to 
turn  across  ;  f?'ans,  across,  and  ve7'to,  to  turn  ; 
It.  trasverso  ;  Sp.  travtcso.']  Lying  across  ;  cross'. 

The  ridges  of  the  fallow  field  lay  trarersp.  Hayward. 
_  Oak, . . .  being  strong  in  all  positions,  may  be  better  trusted 
m  cross  aud  traverse  work.  Wotton. 

Traverse  jury,  {Law.)  a  jury  that  tries  a  case  j  petit 
JU^'y*  Parker. 

TRAVERSE,  re.  1.  Anything  laid,  built,  thrown, 
or  hung  across,  as  a  seat,  a  curtain,  &c. 

Volpone  peeps  from  behind  a  traverse.  B.  Jonson. 

The  church  was  parted  by  a  traverse.  I'ope. 

2.  t  Something  that  thwarts  ;  an  obstacle. 

Love  was  the  theme  of  his  4th  book;  and,  though  it  is  the 
shortest  of  the  whole  ^ncis,  yet  there  he  has  given  its  be- 
gmnmg,  its  progress,  its  traverses,  and  its  conclusion.  Di-ydeti. 

3=  t  A  subterfuge ;  a  trick.  "  Shifts  and  sub- 
tle traverses."  Proceedings  against  Garnet. 

4.  (Geom.)  A  line  lying  in  a  direction  across 
something  else,  as  a  line  or  figure.  Davies. 

5=  {Fort.)  Aparapet  and  trench  across  a  ditch, 
to  insure  or  prevent  communication  through  it : 
—  a  detached  parapet  and  trench  on  the  flank 
of  a  work,  to  protect  the  defenders  from  en- 
filade fire,  and  the  splinters  of  shells  :  — gener- 
ally, a  parapet  six  yards  thick,  with  banquette 
and  palisade  thrown  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  covered  way,  at  each  side  of  every  place  of 
arms.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms, 

6.  {Gunnery.)  Turning  a  piece  of  ordnance 
about,  as  on  a  centre,  to  make  it  point  in  any 
particular  direction.  Hutton. 

7.  {Naut.)  The  variation  or  alteration  of  a 
ship's  course,  occasioned  by  the  shifting  of  the 
winds,  currents,  &c.,  or  a  compound  course, 
consisting  of  several  different  courses  and  dis- 
tances. Hutton. 

8.  {Law.)  A  plea  containing  a  denial  of  some 
matter  of  fact  alleged  on  the  other  side,  and 
offering  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a 
jury.  Brande. 

Revolving  a  traverse,  (JVaut.)  the  working  or  cal- 
culating traverses  or  compound  courses,  so  as  to  re- 
duce them  into  one.  —  Splinter-proof  traverse,  {Fort.) 
a  cover  placed  between  every  two  puns  in  batteries 
exposed  to  a  very  heavy  fire,  especially  of  shells. 

,  Glos.  Mil.  Terms. 
TRAVERSE,    V.    a.       [i.     TKA VERSED  ;  pp.     TRAV- 
ERSING, TRAVERSED.] 

1.  To  cross  ;  to  lay  across  or  athwart. 

Wandered  with  our  traversed  arms.  SfiaK: 

The  parts  should  be  often  trai^ersed  or  crossed  by  the  flow- 
ing of  the  folds  which  loosely  encompass  them,  without  sit- 
ting too  straight.  Bryden. 

2.  To  cross  by  way  of  opposition  ;  to  thwart. 

Resolved  to  traverse  this  project.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  wander  over;  to  go  or  travel  across. 

Believe  me,  prince,  tliere  's  not  an  African 

Thttt  traveraes  our  vast  Numidian  deserts  .  .  . 

But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues.        Addison. 

4.  To  examine  thoroughly  ;  to  survey. 

My  purpose  is,  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles,  and  prop- 
erties of  this  detestable  vice,  ingratitude.  /South, 

5.  {Naut.)  To  brace  aft,  as  a  yard.        Smart. 

6.  {Gunnery.)  To  move  to  the  right  or  left 
with  handspikes,  as  a  gun  or  a  mortar,  till  it 
is  pointed  exact  to  the  object.  Stocqueler. 

7.  {Carp.)  To  plane  in  a  direction  across  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  as  a  board.  Wright. 

8.  {Law.)  To  deny: — to  plead 'not  guilty' 
to,  as  to  an  indictment.  Burrill. 

TRAV'jpRSE,  V.  n.  1.  To  take  an  opposing  pos- 
ture, or  to  oppose  a  movement,  in  fencing. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  traverse.  SJidk. 

2.  (Man.)  To  step  or  make  the  tread  cross- 
wise, as  a  horse,  throwing  the  croup  to  one  side, 
and  the  head  to  another.  Stocqueler. 

3.  To  turn  or  move  round,  as  on  a  pivot,  as 
the  needle  of  a  compass  ;  to  swivel.        Wright. 

TRAV'^RSE-BOARD,  n.  (Naut.)  A  thin,  circular 
piece  of  board  marked  with  all  the  points  of  the 
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compass,  and  having  eight  holes  bored  in  each 
point,  and  eight  small  pegs  hanging  from  the 
centre  ;  —  used  for  determining  the  different 
courses  run  by  the  vessel  during  the  watch,  by 
putting  a  peg  in  that  point  of  the  compass 
whereon  she  has  run  each  half  hour.  Mar.  Diet. 

TRAV'^RS-JJR,  ?i.     1.  One  who  traverses. 

2.  {Law.)  A  party  who  makes  a  denial  in 
pleading:  —  usually  a  defendant  in  an  indict- 
ment who  denies  that  he  is  guilty. 

Jacob.     Bouvier. 

TRAV'^RSE-SAIL'ING,  n.  (Xaut.)  The  act  of 
sailing  on  different  courses  in  succession  ;  —  the 
"method  of  reducing  such  compound  courses 
and  distances  into  an  equivalent  single  course 
and  distance.  Bi-ande. 

TRAv'^RSE-TA'BLE,  n.  {Surveying.)  A  table 
by  means  of  which  the  latitude  and  departure 
of  any  course  can  be  found  by  inspection.  Davies. 

TRAV'^RS-ING-PLATE',  n.  {Mil.)  One  of  two 
thin  iron  plates  nailed  on  the  hind  part  of  a 
truck-carriage  of  guns,  where  the  handspike  is 
used  to  traverse  the  gun.  Stocqueler. 

TRAV'JEiRS-ING-PLAT'FORM,  n.  {Fort.)  A  plat- 
form for  traversing  guns  on.  Stocqueler. 

TRAV'j^R-TINE,  n.  {Min.)  A  white,  concretion- 
ary limestone,  usually  hard  and  semi-crystal- 
line, deposited  from  the  water  of  springs  con- 
taining lime,  which  is  held  in  solution  by  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  or  by  heat.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  Lyell. 

TRAV'eST-I^D,^.  fl.  {It-travestito.]  Disguised; 
—  parodied;  burlesqued.  BentUy. 

TRAV'jpS-TY,  n.  [Fr.  fravesti.]  A  literary  work 
so  translated  or  imitated  as  to  be  rendered 
ridiculous  ;  a  parody  ;  a  work  travestied.  Wai^ton. 

TRAV'^pS-TY",  a.  Disguised;  travestied.  Johnson. 

TRAV'^S-TY,  V.  a.  [It.  travestire  ;  travestir,  to 
disguise.]  [i.  travestied  ;  pp.  travestying, 
TRAVESTIED.]  To  translate  so  as  to  render 
ridiculous ;  to  parody ;  to  turn  into  burlesque 
and  ridic^ile. 

One  would  imagine  that  John  Dennis,  or  some  hero  of  the 
Duneiad,  had  been  here  attempting  to  travesty  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  Eurydice  to  life.  Dr.  Warton. 

TRAVIS,  n.  A  wooden  frame  for  confining  un- 
ruly horses  to  be  shod.  A.  Wood. 

TRA WL,  n.     1.  A  trawl-net ;  trail-net.  Kingsley. 

2.  A  line,  sometimes  a  mile  or  more  in  lengh, 

with  short  lines  and  baited  hooks  suspended  from 

it  at  frequent  intervals;  — now  much  used  in 

fishing  for  cod,  haddock,  and  mackerel.  GiWert. 

TRAWL,  V,  n.     To  fish  with  a  trawl.  Ogilvie. 

TRAWL'-BOAT,  n.  A  boat  used  in  the  mode  of 
fishing  with  a  trawl-net.  Yarrell. 

TRAWL'^R*  't-  A  fishing-vessel  which  uses  a 
trawl-net.  Wright. 

TRAWL'^R-MAn,  n.  A  fisherman  who  uses  un- 
lawful arts  and  engines  to  destroy  fish.    Cowell. 

TRAwl'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  trawls;— the 
mode  of  fishing  with  a  trawl-net.  Yarrell. 

TRAWL'-N^T,  n.  A  kind  of  net  adapted  for 
taking  fish  that  live  upon  or  near  the  bottom, 
by  dragging  it  along  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent or  tide.  Yarrell.     Simnionds. 

J3®^  The  trawl-net  is  in  the  form 
of  a  bag,  having  the  upper  edge 
of  the  netting  at  the  mouth  at- 
tached along  its 
whole  width  to 
a  beam,  and  the 
lower  edge  fas- 
tened along  I  mm  Trawl-net. 
heavy  rope,  called 
the  ground-rope,  which  follows  considerably  behind 
the  advanced  straight  line  of  the  beam,  the  latter  being 
supported  above  the  ground  by  a  frame  of  iron.  When 
drawn  along,  the  first  part  of  the  net  that  touches  the 
fish  is  the  ground-rope,  from  the  contact  of  which  the 
fish  darts  upward  ;  but  that  part  of  the  net  hanging  from 
the  beam  is  not  only  over,  but  also  in  advance  of  him, 
while  the  onward  draft  of  the  net  by  the  progress  of 
the  boat  brings  the  fish  against  the  closed  end  of  the 
net,  and  if  he  then  shoots  forward  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  net,  he  is  stopped  and  entangled  in  pockets  that 
only  open  backwards.     Yarrell. 

TRAwL'-WARP,  n.  A  rope  running  though  a 
block  to  which  a  trawl-net  is  attached.   Yarrell. 

TRAy  (tra),  n.  [A.  S.  trog,  a  trough ;  Sw.  trag. 
—  See  Trough.]     A  shallow  vessel  or  stand,  "of 
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many  kinds,  for  holding,   lifting,   or   carrying 
articles  upon  ;  a  waiter. 

Trays  of  sheet-iron,  silver,  and  other  metals,  aud  of  papier- 
mftch6,  are  largely  made  at  Birmingham.  Simmonds. 

Syn.  —  Atray'xs  a  portable  shelf  of  different  sizes; 
a  waiter,  a  small  tray  used  to  offer  food  and  drinks 
upon  ;  a  voider,  a  large  tray  used  to  empty  the  table  j 
a  salver,  a  small  waiter  formed  of  metal. 

f  TRAY,  v.  a.     To  betray ;  to  deceive.      Chaucer. 

fTRAY'TRIP,  n.  An  old  game  at  tables  or 
draughts  in  which  success  depended  upon  throw- 
ing a  trey.  Shak.     B.  Jonson. 

t  TREACH'^R,  1 

tTREACH'?-TOUR,  >  «■  l^r.tricheur.']  A  traitor. 

fTREAGH'OUR,'       ^  *^'^«"^^^-    ^^«^-    ^V'^^^n 

TREACri'?R-OUS  (trech'er-iis),  a.  Guilty,  or  par- 
taking, of  treachery  ;  betraying ;  faithless  ;  per- 
fidious ;  traitorous  ;  false  ;  insidious. 

Desire  in  rapture  g^ozed  a  while, 


set 

'JLCh 


And  saw  the  treaclierous  goddess  smile. 


Stvirt. 


The  promontory ...  1  named  Traitor's  Head,  from  the 
treacherous  behavior  of  its  inhabitants.  Cook. 

Syn.  —  See  Faithless. 

TREACH':S:R-0US-LY,  ad.  Perfidiously ;  hy 
treachery ;  faithlessly.  Spenser. 

TREACH'?R-OLTS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
treacherous  ;  perfidiousness.     Bailey.  Johnson. 

TREACH'jpR-Y  (trech'er-e),  n.  [Fr.  tricherie  ; 
tricher,  to  cheat,  to  trick.  —  Ger.  trugerei,  fraud, 
deception.]  Breach  of  faith,  fidelity,  or  trust ; 
perfidy;  faithlessness. 

To  tell  our  own  secrets  is  generally  folly,  but  that  folJ^  is 
without  guiltj  to  communicate  tliose  with  which  we  are  in- 
trusted is  always  treachery,  and  treachery  for  the  most  part 
combined  with  folly.  Johnson. 

TREA'CLE  (tre'kl),  n.  [Gr.  dnptaKbg,  made  from 
wild  beasts  ;  6np,  a  wild  beast ;  L.  thenaca,  an 
antidote  against  poison  ;  It.  teriaca,  treacle  ; 
Sp.  triaca ;  Old  Fr.  triacle  ;  Fr.  thiriaque.  —  Old 
Eng.  triacle.'] 

1.  A  medicine  formerly  believed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  curing  or  preventing  the  eff"ects  of  poison, 
particularly  the  eflfects  of  the  bite  of  a  venom- 
ous animal ;  a  theriaca.  Dunglison. 

Venice  (reacZe  was  a  common  name  for  a  supposed  anti- 
dote to  all  Doisons.  'Trench. 
A  most  strong  treacle  against  these  venomous  heresies. 

ISir  T.  More. 

2.  The  viscid,  brown  sirup  which  drains  from 
the  moulds  in  sugar-refining  ;  sugar-house  mo- 
lasses ; —  also  a  term  frequently  applied  to  the 
un crystallized  sirup  which  drains  from  sugar  as 
first  prepared  from  cane-juice;  molasses.     ?7re. 

TREA'CLE-MUS'TARD,  n.  (Bat.)  The  common 
name  of  cruciferous  plants  of  the  genus  Erysi- 
mum, found  in  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
allied  to  Sisymbrium,  or  mustard ;  —  so  called 
from  one  of  the  species  {ErysiinuTn  cheiran- 
thoides,  or  worm-seed)  having  been  formerly 
employed  as  an  ingredient  in  the  famous  Venice 
treacle.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TREA'CLE-WA'T^R,  n.  A  mess  made  with 
treacle,  spirits  of  wine,  and  other  ingredients, 
used  for  coughs.  Halliioell. 

TREAD  (tred),  V.  n.  [Goth,  trutan,  gatrvta7i ;  A.  S. 
ircdan  ;  Dut.  treden  ;  Frs.  tridda,  tredda  ;  Ger. 
treten;  Dan.  t7'<Bde;  Sw.  trada,  trcida;  Icel. 
troda.  —  Ir.  troith,  tlae  foot;  Gael,  troidh.']     [i. 

THOD  ;  pp.   treading,  TRODDEN  or  TROD.] 

1.  To  set  the  foot ;  to  walk. 

For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  I'ope, 

Ye  that  stately  tread  or  lowly  creep.  Milton. 

2.  To  copulate,  as  birds.  Drydcn. 
TREAD,  V.  a.     1.  To  set  the  foot  on  ;  to  walk  on. 

"Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth.  Shak. 

Methought  she  trod  the  ground  with  greater  grace.    Dryden. 

As  skilful  seamen  as  ever  trod  a  deck.  Anson. 

2.  To  trample  ;  to  crush  underfoot. 

Through  thy  name  will  we  tread  them  under  that  rise 
against  us.  Ps.  xliv.  5. 

3.  To  cover  in  copulation;  —  applied  to  a 
male  bird.  Dryden. 

TREAD  (tred),  n.  1.  The  act  of  treading ;  step 
with  the  foot ;  footing  ;  walk. 

How  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  with  cautious  trcadX     Swift. 

2.  fWay;  track;  path. 

Cromwell  is  the  king's  secretary,  further 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  tread  for  more  preferment.  Sliak. 

3.  Act  of  covering  by  the  male  fowl.    Smart. 

4.  A  small  white  spot  observable  at  the  sur- 
face of  a  fecundated  egg.  Dunglison. 

5.  Manner  of  treading  ;  gait.  Stocqueler. 
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6.  {Arch.)  The  horizontal  part  of  a  step  on 
which  the  foot  is  placed.  Brande. 

7.  \Fort.)  Theupper  and  flat  surface  of  a  ban- 
quette, on  which  the  soldier  stands  whilst  firing 
over  the  parapet.  Mil.  Ency. 

TREAD'JpR,  n.     One  who  treads.         Isa.  xvi.  10. 

TREAD'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  treads ;  a 
stepping  or  walking.  Howe. 

TREAD'LE  (trSd'dl),  n.  1.  The  part  of  a  loom, 
lathe,  or  other  machine  which  is  moved  by  the 
tread  or  foot.  Moxon. 

2.  The  albugineous  cords  which  unite  the 
yolk  to  the  white  of  an  pgg,  formerly  supposed 
to  be  the  sperm  of  the  cock.  Derham. 

TREAD'-MILL,  71.  A  mill  turned  or  worked  by 
treading  upon  steps  placed  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  horizontal  cylindrical  wheel ;  —  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1817,  and  used  chiefly  as 
employment  or  punishment  for  persons  impris- 
oned for  crime.  Brande. 

TREAD'— WHEEL,  n.  A  horizontal,  cylindrical 
wheel,  with  steps  on  the  exterior  surface,  by 
treading  on  which  the  wheel  is  turned.  Ogilvie. 

fTREAGUE  (treg),  n.  \lX.  ^  ^^.tregiia.']  A  truce. 
"During  their  quiet  treague."  Spenser. 

TREA'§ON  (trS'zn),  n.  [L.  traditlo,  a  surrender  ; 
tradoj  to  give  up,  to  betray  ;  trans,  across,  over, 
and  rfo,  to  give  ;  It.  tradiniento,  treason ;  Sp. 
traicion ;  Fr.  trahison.']  {Law.)  A  breach  of 
allegiance  or  fidelity  ;  disloyalty  ;  treachery. 

Fellowship  in  treason  is  a  bad  ground  of  confidence.     Burke. 

j^=-  In  England,  treason,  or  high  treason^  is  an  of- 
fence particularly  directed  against"  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  and  consists  in  compassing  the  death  of 
the  king  or  queen,  or  their  eldest  son  and  heir;  in  vi- 
olating the  king's  wife'or  eldest  daughter  unmarried, 
or  the  wife  of  the  heir  apparent;  in  levying  war 
against  the  king  in  his  realm  ;  in  assisting  the  king's 
enemies  in  the  realm  or  elsewhere  ;  in  counterfeiting 
the  king's  privy  seal;  in  filing,  clipping,  or  counter- 
feiting the  king's  money,  or  having  coining  tools  in 
possession,  or  importing  false  coin  from  abroad  ;  and 
in  slaying  the  chancellor  or  other  high  judicial  magis- 
trates. In  hia-h  treason,  all  parties  concerned  are  prin- 
cipals, no  accessories  being  reckoned  in  this  offence. 
—  In  the  United  States,  the  definition  o(  treason  is 
fixed  by  the  Constitution,  it  being  declared  to  "  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fo  rt. ' '    Brande.     Burrill. 

Petit  treason,  (Eng.  Law.)  the  murder  of  a  husband 
by  a  wife,  of  a  master  er  mistress  by  a  servant,  of  a 
prelate  by  an  ecclesiastic,  &c.  Blackstone. 

TREA'|ON-A-BLE  (tre'zn-?i-bl),  a.  Having  the 
nature  or  guilt  of  treason  ;  disloyal ;  treacher- 
ous.    "  Treasonable  practices.*'  Clarendon. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  himself  . . .  had  accused  him  as  an  in- 
stigator of  him  to  this  treasonable  attempt.  Camden. 

TREA'§ON-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing treasonable ;  disloyalty.  Bailey. 

TREA'§ON-A-BLY  (tre'zn-^i-ble),  ad.  In  a  trea- 
sonable manner ;  traitorously.  Bailey, 

i:TREA'§ON-OUS  (trg'zn-Ss),  a.  Treasonable; 
treacherous.     **  Treasonous  malice,"  Shak. 

TREA^'URE  (trSzh'ur),  n.  [Gr.  BrjcavpSg,  from 
the  root  of  riQ-nyn^  to  place  ;  L.  thesaurus ;  It. 
tesauro;  Sp.  ^esoro;  Yr.tresor,'] 

1.  Any  thing,  particularly  wealth,  stored  or 
hoarded  up  ;  riches  accumulated  ;  a  store. 

Vortiger  got  into  his  possession  the  king's  treasvre.    Fabyan. 

2.  Any  thing  worth  storing  or  hoarding. 

Gold  is  treasure  as  well  as  silver,  because  not  decaying, 
and  never  sinking  much  in  value.  ZoclCe. 

3.  Any  thing  precious  or  valuable. 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends. 

The  good,  great  man?    Three  trcattures ~  love,  and  lifrht, 

And  calm  thoughts  regular  as  infants'  breath.      Coleridge. 

TREA^'URE  (trezh'ur),  V.  a.  [i.  TREASURED  ;^p. 
TREASURING,  TREASURED.]  To  hoard;  to  re- 
posit ;  to  lay  up ;  to  store. 

My  remembrance  treasurps  honest  thoughts.       Howe. 
Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere, 
Since  all  things  lost  are  treasured  there.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  treasure  and  to  hoard  both  signify  to  lay 
up  carefully.  To  treasure  is  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of 
preserving;  to  hoard  is  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
cumulating, and  it  is  commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense. 
One  treasures  up  the  gifts  of  a  friend  ;  the  miser  hoards 
up  his  money. 

TREA^'URE-CIT'Yt  «■  A  city  containing  a  pub- 
lic treasury.  Ex.  i.  11. 


TRiilA^'URE-HoOSE  (trSzh'ur-),  n.  A  place  where 
hoarded  riches  are  kept ;  a  treasury.      Hooker. 

TREA§'UR-^R  (tr6zh'ur-er),  n.  One  who  has  care 
of  a  treasure  or  a  treasury  ;  one  having  charge 
of  the  money,  funds,  or  revenue  of  a  society, 
corporation,  state,  or  nation. 

Lord  high  treasurer,  formerly  the  third  great  officer 
of  the  crown  of  England,  the  duties  of  whose  office 
are  now  executed  by  five  commissioners,  styled  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  Brande. 

TREA§'UR-5;R-SHiP  (trezh'yr-er-ship),  n.  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  treasurer.  Hakewill. 

TREA§'IJR-ESS,  n.     A  female  treasurer.    Davies. 

TREA^'URE-TROVE,  n.  [Eng.  treasure  andFr. 
trouver,  to  find.]  (Law.)  Money  or  coin,  gold, 
silver,  plate,  bullion,  &c.,  found  hidden  in  the 
earth  or  other  private  place,  the  owner  being 
unknown.  Blackstone. 

TREAS'U-I^Y  (trSzh'u-re),  7i.  [Gr.  Or/aaupd^-,  L. 
thesaurus;  It. S^  Sp.  tesoreria;  Fr.  t?'^sore7-ie.'] 

1.  A  place  or  building  in  which  money  or 
other  treasure  is  stored  for  safe  keeping,  —  par- 
ticularly a  place  in  which  the  public  revenue  is 
deposited. 

2.  t  Treasure.   **  Sumless  ^reaswnVs."    Shah. 

The  hoard  of  treasury,  a  board  of  five  lords  commis- 
sioners, to  whom  is  intrusted  the  management  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  sovereign's  civil  list  or  other 
reven  ues .     [En  gland.  ]  Brande. 

TREAT  (tret),  v.  a.  [L.  tracto,  to  drag,  to  treat; 
traho,  tractus,  to  draw ;  It.  trattare ;  Sp.  tratar ; 
Fr.  traiter.  —  A.  S.  trahtian.']   \i.  treated  ;  pp. 

TREATING,  TREATED.] 

1.  f  To  negotiate  ;  to  settle  the  terms  of. 

To  treat  the  peace  a  hundred  senators 

Shall  be  commissioned.  Dryden. 

2.  To  behave  to  or  towards  ;  to  use. 

He  treated  his  prisoner  with  great  harshness.       Spectator. 

At  present  they  have  but  little  idea  of  treaiina  others  as 
themselves  would  wish  to  be  treated,  but  treat  them  as  they 
expect  to  be  treated.  Cook. 

3.  To  discourse  on  ;  to  handle ;  to  manage. 

Zeuxis  and  Polygnotus  treated  their  subjects  in  their  pic- 
tures as  Homer  did  in  his  poetry.  Dryden. 

In  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity,  a  grent  poet  may  and 
ought  to  feign  such  things  as  he  finds  not  there,  if  they  can 
be  Drought  to  embellish  that  subject  which  he  treats.  Ihijden. 

4.  To  entertain  with  food  or  drink,  or  both, 
without  charge.  Johnson. 

5.  f  To  entreat ;  to  beg ;  to  solicit.    Berners. 
Syn. —  See  Negotiate. 

TREAT,  V.  n.  1.  To  practise  negotiation ;  to  ne- 
gotiate ;  — used  with  about,  for,  or  with. 

The  king  treated  with  them.  2  Mace.  xiii.  22. 

2.  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation. 

Inform  us,  will  the  emperor  treat?  Sv^ift. 

3.  To  discourse ;  —  used  with  of. 

For  there  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  raise, 

And  treat  o/arts  disclosed  in  ancient  days.        ^Dryden. 

4.  To  make  gratuitous  entertainments  ;  to 
supply  another  with  good  cheer,  as  with  drink. 

If  we  do  not  please,  at  least  we  treat.  Prior. 

TREAT  (tret),  n.  1.  An  entertainment  given,  as 
of  food  or  drink,  or  both  ;  a  feast ;  a  banquet. 

Sueh  professions,  when  recommended  by  a  treat,  dispose 
an  audience  to  hear  reason.  Collier. 

2.  A  rich  entertainment. 

Carrion  is  a  treat  to  dogs,  ravens,  vultures,  fish.        Paley. 

Syn.  —  See  Feast. 

t  TREAT' A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  traitahle.'] 

1.  Moderate  ;  not  violent. 

A  kind  of  ti-eatable  dissolution.  Bacon. 

2.  Tractable.  "  A  treatable  disposition.''' Parr. 
t  TREAT' A-BLY,  ad.    Moderately  ;  not  violently  ; 

reasonably  ;  tractably.  Hooker. 

TREAT'jpR,  n.     One  who  treats.  Wotton. 

TREA'TlSE(tre'tiz  or  tre'tjs)  [tre'tiz,  W.  P.  J.Ja. 

Sm.;  tre'tjs,  S.  F.  K.  Wb.],n.     [L,  tractatus; 

tracto,  to   drag,   to   discuss;    It.  trattato;  Sp. 

tratado;  'Fr.traite.']    An  elaborate  composition 

or  discourse  on  some  subject ;  a  formal  essay; 

a  disquisition ;  a  dissertation  ;  a  tract. 

"When  we  write  a  treafii»2,  we  consider  the  subject  through- 
out.  We  strengthen  it  with  arguments;  we  clear  it  of  objec- 
tions; we  enter  into  details;  and.  in  short,  we  leave  nothing 
uusaid  that  properly  appertains  to  the  sub^iect.  Gilpin. 

Syn.  —  See  Essay. 
II  TREA'TI^-^R,  n.     One  who  writes  a  treatise. 
"  This  black-mouthed  treatiscr.''  [it.]     Featley. 
TREAT'M^NT  (tret'ment),  n.     [Fr.  traitement.] 
1.  The  act  or  the  manner  of  treating;  man- 
agement ;  usage. 


I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel  ii'eatments  which, 
men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  tJic  characters  of  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  them.  Addison. 

He  soon  satisfied  them,  by  the  humanity  of  his  conduct, 
and  by  his  assurances  of  their  future  security  and  honorable 
treatment,  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Anson. 

2.  Entertainment;  treat,     [r.]  Dryden. 

Accept  such  treatment  aa  a  awain  affords.  Pope. 

Syn. —  Treatment  may  be  applied  to  that  which  is 
partial  and  temporary ;  usage,  to  that  which  is  more 
permanent  and  continued.  All  persons  may  meet 
with  good  or  ill  treatment  from  those  with  whom  they 
casually  come  in  connection  ,  but  usage  is  applied 
more  properly  to  those  who  are  more  or  less  in  the 
power  of  others, 

t  TREAT'URE,  it.     Treatment.  Fahyan. 

TREA'TY  (tre'te),  n.     [Fr.  traite.'] 

1.  Tfie  act  of  treating;  negotiation. 

He  cast  by  treaty  and  by  trains 

Her  to  persuade.  Spenser. 

2.  An  agreement  or  contract  made  between 
two  or  more  independent  states. 

A  peace  was  concluded,  being  rather  a  bargain  than  a 
treaty.  Bacon. 

Treaties  are  for  a  perpetuity  or  for  a  considerable  time. 

Souvier. 

3.  t  Supplication  ;  solicitation  ;  entreaty. 

I  must 
To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties.  Siiak. 

TREA'TY-MAK'ING,  u,.  Having  authority  to 
make  treaties-  Clarke. 

TREB'LE  (trgb'bl)  [treb'bl,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  C;  trib'bl,  U'fi.],  a.  [L.  tHplex;  It.  §  Sp. 
triplo  ;  Fr.  triple.  —  See  Triple.] 

1.  Threefold;  triple.  "  Treble  ranhs."  Sandys. 

The  pious  Trojan  then  his  javelin  sent; 

The  shield  gave  way;  through  treble  plates  it  went 

Of  solid  brass.  Dryden. 

2.  (Mus.)  Pertaining  to  the  highest  or  most 
acute  of  the  parts  in  music.  Moore. 

TREB'LE  (trSb'bl),  v.  a.  [i.  trebled;  pp.  treb- 
ling, TREBLED.]  To  multiply  by  three;  to 
make  thrice  as  much  ;  to  triple. 

With  that  he  marks,  and  tella  her  out  a  score, 

And  doubles  them,  and  trebles  all  before.  Spenser. 

TREB'LE  (trgb'bl),  v.  n.     To  become  threefold. 

Now  I  see  your  father's  honors 

Trebling  upon  you.  Beau.  t{  FL 

TREB'LE  (treb'bl),  n.  {Mus.)  The  highest  of  the 
parts  in  music  ;  the  part  which  is  sung  by  women 
and  boys,  and  played  on  violins,  hautboys, 
flutes,  and  other  acute  instruments.  Moore. 
j8®~*'Tiie  treble  is  divided  into  first  or  highest 
treble,  and  second  or  low  treble.  Half  treble,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  metto  soprano,  is  a  high  coun- 
ter tenor."     Brande, 

TREB'LE-NESS  (trgb'bl-ngs),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing treble.     "  Trebleness  of  tones."  Bacon. 

TREB'LY,  ad.  Thrice  told  ;  in  threefold  number 
or  quantity.     "  Ti'ebly  defended."  Ray. 

TREB'y-gHET,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  tumbrel  or  cuck- 
ing-stool; a  ducking-stool  _;  trebucket.    Cowell. 

2.  An  ancient  military  instrument  for  cast- 
ing stones  of  enormous  size,  by  propelling  them 
after  the  manner  of  a  sling.  FairhoU. 

A  Frenchman  for  his  aim 
He  chose,  who.  kneeling  by  the  trebuchet. 
Charged  its  long  sling  with  death.  Southey. 

3.  t  A  kind  of -balance  or  scales.  Forbes. 
TRE'BUCK-^T,  n.     A  tumbrel;  a  ducking-stool ; 

a  cucking-stool ;  a  trebuchet.  Blackstone. 

TR^-eHdM'^-TpR,  n.  [Gr  rpix'^,  to  run,  and 
ixirpov,  a  measure.]  A  machine  for  reckoning  dis- 
tances, specially  adapted  forvehicles.  Simmonds. 

TRECK'SCHUYT  (trek'shmt),  n.  [Dut.,  track- 
skip.']  A  covered  boat  drawn  by  horses,  used 
for  conveying  passengers  and  goods  on  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  canals  ;  trackscout.  Brande. 

TRfiD'DLE,  ?t.    See  Treadle.  Booth. 

TRg-DiLLE',  n.  A  game  at  cards  played  by  three 
persons.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

TREE,  n. ;  pi.  trees,  f  treen.  [Goth,  triu,  tHw ; 
A.  S.  treow  ;  Frs.  tkre  ;  Old  Ger.  treo,tra,  tera  ; 
Dan.  trtse ;  Sw.  triid;  Icel.  ti'e.  —  Slav,  drewo. 
—  Sansc.  taru.  —  Gr.  JpCj,  an  oak,  a  timber-tree.] 
1.  The  general  name  of  plants  of  a  woody 
texture,  having  perennial  branches  supported 
upon  a  trunk.  Ltndley. 

Who  can  bid  the  tree  unfix  his  earth-bound  root?      Shak. 

fl^-The  tree  differs  from  the  shrub  in  having  its 
lowest  branches  at  a  greater  or  less  height  from  the 
pround  ;  while  the  branches  of  the  shrub  proceed  di- 
rectly from  the  ground  without  any  supporting  stem. 
Lindley. 
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2.  Any  thing  resembling  a  tree ;  any  thing 
branched  out.     "  Trees  of  pedigrees."  Dryden. 

3.  tWood;  timber.  Chaucer. 

4.  The  cross ;  the  rood.  "  Christ's  sweet 
tree."  Chaucer. 

But  give  to  meyour  daughter  dear, 

And  by  the  Holy  Tree, 
Be  she  on  sea  ov  on  the  land, 

I'll  bring  her  back  to  thee.  J.  O.  W7dttier. 

Syn.  —  See  Bush. 

TREE,  V.  a.  [i.  TREED  ;  pp.  treeing,  tkeed.] 
To  cause  to  ascend  a  tree,  as  an  animal  in  pur- 
suing it.  Clarke.    Br.  Allen. 

TREE,  V.  n.  To  ascend  or  take  refuge  in  a  tree, 
as  an  animal  when  pursued.     [U.  S.] 

Beeideg  treeing,  the  wild-cat  will  take  advantage  of  some 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  disappear  as  suddenly  as  ghosts  at 
cock-crowing.  Thorpe. 

TREE'-BEARD,  ».  A  name  given  to  certain  lich- 
ens of  the  genus  Vsnea,  on  account  of  their 
hair-like  appearance.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TEEE'-CREEP-pR,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the 
sub-family  Dendrocolaptinm.  Gray. 

TREE'-CROW,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  sub- 
family Calleeatince.  Gray. 

TREE'-FERN,  re.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  ar- 
borescent ferns  which  have  an  upright,  woody 
trunk,  as  Dlcksonia  arbo7'escens  of  St.  Hele- 
na. They  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  and 
especially  of  islands.  Gray. 

TREE'-FRfiG,  re.  {Berp.)  A  batraohian  reptile 
of  the  genus  Hym,,  allied  to  the  true  frogs,  but 
distinguished  from  them  by  having  the  ends  of 
the  toes  dilated  into  small  pads,  which  enable 
it  to  attach  itself  to,  and  walk  with  its  body  sus- 
pended from,  the  under  sides  of  smooth  bodies, 
such  as  the  under  surfaces  of  leaves ;  a  tree- 
toad  ;  Hyla  arborea.  Baird. 
j(J®=-  In  the  summer,  it  lives  on  trees  and  feeds  upon 
insects  ;  its  faculty  of  changing  the  color  of  its  skin 
enabling  it,  no  doubt,  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  its  ene- 
mies. At  the  approach  of  winter,  it  betakes  itself  to 
the  water,  where  it  submerges  itself  in  the  soft  mud, 
and  remains  in  a  state  of  torpidity  till  spring.    Baird. 

TREE'-§fER-MAN-D?R,  •«.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Teucrium.  Johnson. 

tTREE'— g66sE,  )s.     A  barnacle.  Drayton. 

TREE'L^SS,  a.    Destitute  of  trees. 

A  quiet,  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  tields.  Wordsworth. 

TREE'— LOUSE,  n.  (Ent.)  An  hemipterous  insect 
of  the  genus  Aphis,  the  species  of  which  infest 
plants.  Harris. 

TREE'— mAL-LOW,  re.  (Bot.)  A  handsome  plant 
cultivated  in  shrubberies,  and  in  the  back  of 
wide  borders ;  Lavatera  arborea.  Loudon. 

TREE'— m6ss,  re.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  lichen 
growing  on  trees.  P.  Cyc. 

tTREEN.     0\d.pl.  oi  tree.  B.  Jonson. 

t  TEEEN,  a.     1.  Wooden  ;  made  of  wood. 

When  men  did  drink  in  a  freen  cup.  Sp.  Taylor. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  drawn  from, 
trees.     *'  Treen  liquors."  Evelyn. 

TREE'NAIL  {commonly  p}'onounced  triin'nel),  re. 
(Naut.)  A  long  wooden  pin,  used  for  fastening 
the  planks  of  a  ship  to  the  timbers.  Mar.  Diet. 

II  TREE'NAIL,  ».  a.  To  fasten  with  treenails,  as 
the  planks  of  a  ship.  '  Vose. 

TREE'-OF-HEAV'EN  (-hev'n),  re.  (Bot.)  An  or- 
namental tree  bearing  flowers  which  have  a  very 
disagreeable  odor  ;  Ailanthus  glandulosus.  Gray. 

TREB'-QF-LIFE,  re.     (Boi.)  The  common  name 
of  evergreen  plants  of  the  genus  Thuja ;  arbor- 
vita;.  Miller. 
TREE'-6n-ION   (-iin-yun),  re.     {Bot.)    A  species 
of  garlic  which  produces  its  bulbs  instead  of,  or 
among,  the  umbel  of  flowers;  Allium  prolif- 
erum.                                                        Loudon. 
TREE'-PRIM-RO§E,  re.    A  kind  of  plant.  Johnson. 
TREE'SHIP,  re.     The  state  or  condition  of  a  tree. 
Thus  through  all  the  stages  thou  hast  pushed 
Of  treeship;  first  a  aeedUng  hid  in  grass, 
Then  twig,  then  sapling.  Cowper. 

TEEE'-SOR-REL,  re.     {Bot.)  A  species  of  sorrel 

or  dock ;  Rumex  lunaria.  Loudon. 

TEEE'-TOAD,  re.     {Herp.)  A  tree-frog.      Storer. 


TEE'FAL-LOW,  v.  u.  To  plough  the  third  time 
before  sowing ;  —  written  also  thrifallow,  tri- 
fallow,  and  tryfalhw.  Farm.  Ency. 

TREF'LE  (trSf'fl),  re.  [Pr.,  trefoil]  {Mil.)  A 
form  of  mine,  so  termed  from  the  similarity  of 
its  figure  to  that  of  trefoil.  The  simple  trejle 
has  only  two  lodgments  ;  the  double  trefle, 
four ;  and  the  triple  one,  six.  Stocqueler. 

TEE'POIL,  re.  [L.  trifolium ;  tres,  three,  and 
folium,  a  leaf ;  It.  trefoglio  ;  Fr.  trifle.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  Anamegiven  to  plants  of  the  genus 
THfolium,  or  clover,  of  which  there  are  numer- 
ous species.  Baird. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  ornament  of  three  cusps  in  a 
circle,  resembling  three-leaved  clover.   Brande, 

TREILLJiOE  (trel'jj')  [trel'jj,  K.  Sm.;  tra'ljj.  P.; 
trSl'yjj,  Ja.],  re.  [Fr.]  A  rail-work  to  support 
espaliers,  &c.,  in  a  garden  ;  a  trellis.  Spectator. 

TEEL'LIS,  re.  [It.  traliccio,  ticking,  sackcloth  ; 
Sp.  terliz  ;  Old  Fr.  treslis ;  Fr.  treillis,  sack- 
cloth, a  trellis.  —  From  L.  trilix,  trilicis,  woven 
with  three  sets  of  leashes ;  tres,  three,  and 
lieium,  a  leash.  Diez.]  A  structure  or  frame 
of  cross-barred  work,  used  for  summer-houses, 
verandas,  and  various  other  purposes  ;  a  lattice. 

The  bird  flew  to  the  place  where  I  was  attempting  his  de- 
liverance, and,  thrusting  his  head  through  the  trellis,  pressed 
Ills  breast  against  it,  as  if  impatient.  Sterne. 

TEEL'LJS,  V.    a.      H,    TEELLISED  ;  pp.    TEELLIS- 

ING,  TKELiiSED.J     To   furnish  with  a   trellis, 
lattice,  or  wooden  frame.  Scott. 

TEEL'LISED  (trel'ljst),  a.  Having  trellises,  or 
consisting  of  a  trellis.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

TRE-Mjjf'no.  [It.]  {Mas.)  Trembling;  —  a 
term  used  to  denote  that  the  passage  over  which 
the  word  is  placed  is  to  be  performed  in  a  trem- 
ulous manner.  Moore. 

TREM'BLB  (trem'bl),  V.  re.  [Gr.  rp^/au  ;  L.  tremo  ; 
It.  tremare  ;  Sp.  tremer,  temblar  ;  Fr.  trembler.] 

[».  TREMBLED  ;  pp.   TREMBLING,  TREMBLED.] 

1.  To  shake  involuntarily,  as  with  fear ;  to 
shiver  ;  to  quake  ;  to  shudder  ;  to  quiver. 

Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.  Shak. 

Sinai's  gray  top  shall  tremble.  Milton. 

2.  To  quaver  or  shake,  as  a  sound.       Bacon. 
Syn.  —  SeeSHAKE. 

TEEM'BL(;E,  re.     One  who  trembles.    Hammond. 

TEEM'BLING,  n.  The  act  of  shaking,  as  with 
fear ;  a  shuddering  ;  tremor  ;  trepidation. 

TEEM'BLING-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  tremble.      Shak. 

TREM'BLING-POP'LAE,  n.  {Bot.)  The  aspen- 
tree  ;  Populus  tremula.  Wright. 

TE^-MEL'LA,  re.  [L.  tremo,  to  tremble.]  {Bot.) 
A  jelly-like  plant  of  the  lowest  organization, 
found  in  damp  walks  and  grounds.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  the  plants  called  lavers.  Brande. 

TE^-MEN'DOUS,    a.     [L.  tremendtts;    tremo,  to 
tremble.]     That  causes  trembling  or  shudder- 
ing ;    dreadful ;    horrible  ;    terrible  ;    frightful ; 
terrific  ;  fearful ;  awful ;  alarming ;  portentous. 
Each  hand  trenmndoiis  with  a  brazen  epear.  Pope. 

So  God  wrought  double.iustice;  made  tlie  fool 
The  victim  of  his  own  tremendous  choice. 
And  taught  a  brute  the  way  to  safe  revenge.         Cowper. 

Syn. —  See  Fearful. 

TEp-MEN'DOUS-LY,  ad.     Horribly  ;  dreadfully. 

TEe-MEN'DOyS-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  tremendous.  Scott. 

TEEM'0-LlTE,  re.  (Mre.)  A  variety  of  horn- 
blende found  in  Tremola  valley,  Switzerland. 

TEE'MOE  [tri'mur,  S.  )V.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  C. ;  tre'- 
mur  or  trem'ur,  Ja.;  trem'ur,  Sm.],  re.  [L.  tre- 
mor ;  tremo,  to  tremble.  —  See  Tremble.] 

1.  An  involuntary  agitation  of  the  body,  or  of 
some  part  of  it,  without  any  obstacle  to  volun- 
tary motion ;  state  of  trembling  ;  trepidation. 

Tremor  seems  to  resemble  paralysis.         Dimglison. 

2.  A  shaking ;  vibratory  motion  ;  a  quaking. 
The  disaster  at  Nicomedia  . . .  was  occasioned  bv  a  tremor 

which  went  over  Macedonia.  Warbm-ton. 

TEBM'D-LOtJS,  a.     [L.  tremulus  ;  tremo,  to  trem- 
ble ;  it.  tremoloso  ;  Sp.  tremolo.] 
1.  Trembling  ;  fearful ;  timid. 

The  tender,  tremulous  Christian.       Decay  of  Piety. 


2.  Quivering ;  vibratory. 

A  swift,  tremulous  motion  in  the  lips.  Holder. 

Meantime,  light-shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether;  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  current.  Thomson. 

TEfiM'y-LOUS-LY,  ad.     In  a  tremulous  manner  ; 
with  trepidation.  Wilkie. 

TEEM'U-LOUS-NESS,    re.      The    state   of    being 
tremulous ;  trepidation.  Johnson. 


t  TEEN,  re.    A  fish-spear. 


Ainsworth. 


TRENCH,  13.  a.  [It.  trinciare  ;  Sp.  trincar,  trin- 
char ;  Fr.  trancher ;  according  to  Caseneuve, 
from  L.  trans,  across,  and  scindo,  to  cut ;  ac- 
cording to  Menage,  from  L.  truncare,  to  cut  off.] 

\i.   TRENCHED  ;  pp.   TRENCHING,  TRENCHED.] 

1.  'To  cut  or  carve  :  —  to  furrow. 
This  weak  impress  of  love  is  like  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with'an  hour^  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form.  Shak. 

2.  To  cut,  dig,  or  form  into  pits  or  ditches. 


First  draw  thy  falchion,  and  on  every  side 
Trench  the  black  earth  a  cubit  long  and  wide. 


Pope. 


3.  To  fortify  by  earth  thrown  up ;  to  intrench. 
Pioneers,  with  spade  and  pickaxe  armed, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field.  Milton. 

TRSnCH,  V.  re.     1.  To  encroach  ;  to  intrench. 


I  must  once  more  make  bold,  sir, 
To  trench  upon  your  patience. 


Massingei'. 
Bacon. 


2.  To  tend ;  to  have  direction. 

TRENCH,  re.    1.  A  pit,  drain,  or  ditch. 

Make  a  small  trench  to  carry  some  of  the  water  in.  Moxon. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  deep  ditch  cut  for  defence,  or  to 
interrupt  the  approach  of  an  enemy: — some- 
times, the  wall  or  breastwork  made  by  the  earth 
thrown  out  of  the  ditch.      Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

To  open  the  trenches,  {Fort.')  to  break  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  approaches  towards  a  besieged 
place.  Campbell. 

t TRENCH' AND,  u..  Cutting;  trenchant.  Spenser. 

TRENCH' ANT,  a.  [Fr.  tranchant;  trancher,  to 
cut  asunder.^     Cutting ;  sharp,     [r.] 

And  either  champion  drew  his  trenchant  blade.    Fairfax. 

TEENCH'-ClV-A-LIEE',  re.  {Mil.)  An  elevation 
of  gabions,  fascines,  and  earth,  made  by  a  be- 
sieger about  half  way  up  the  glacis,  towards  its 
salient  angles,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and 
enfilading  the  covered  way.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms, 

TEENCH'ipR,  re.     1.  One  who  trenches  or  outs. 

2.  [Fr.  tranchoir.]  A  large  wooden  dish  or 
platter  on  which  meat  was,  and,  in  some  places, 
still  is,  cut  and  eaten  at  table. 

Montaigne  says,  in  one  of  his  essays,  that  the  learned  Cas- 
talio  was  tain  to  make  trenchers  at  Basle  to  keep  himself  from 
starving,  when  his  father  would  have  given  any  money  for 
such  a  tutor  for  his  son.  Loche. 

3.  Table  :  — pleasures  of  the  table. 

It  could  be  no  ordinary  declension  of  nature  that  could 
bring  some  men,  after  an  ingenuous  education,  to  place  their 
summum  bonum  upon  their  trenchers,  and  their  utmost 
felicity  in  wine.  South. 

TRENCH'jfR-FLY,  n.  A  frequenter  of  another's 
tables ;  a  trencher-mate.  UEstrange. 

TEENCH'JgE-FEIEND,  re.  A  parasite;  a  table 
companion ;  a  trencher-mate.  Shak, 

TEENCH'^E-MAN,  re.     1.  t  A  COOk. 

The  skilfullest  trencher-men  of  Media.  Sidney. 

2.  A  feeder  ;  an  eater. 

He's  a  very  valiant  trencher-man;  he  hath  an  excellent 
stomach.  SlMk. 

TEENCH'^;E-MATE,  re.  A  table  companion;  a 
parasite  ;  a  trencher-fly.  Hooker. 

TEENCH'ING,  re.  {Agric.)  The  act  or  the  opera- 
tion of  bringing  up  the  subsoil  to  the  surface 
by  the  use  of  a  trench-plough.        Farm,.  Ency. 

TEENCH'MOEE,  re.    An  old  dance.  Selden. 

t  TEENCH'MOEE,  V.  re.  To  dance  the  trench- 
more.  Marston. 

TEENCH'-PLOXyOH  (-pldii),  re.  {Agric.)  A  kind 
of  plough  contrived  to  bring  up  the  subsoil  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  H,  Stephens. 

TEENCH'-PLOI)gH-InG  (-plofl-),  re.  Act  or  prac- 
tice of  using  a  trench-plough.         Farm.  Ency. 

TREND,  V.  n.  ["  Perhaps  formed  upon  the  past 
part,  tyrned,  tyrn'd,  of  the  A.  S.  tyrnan,  to  turn, 
by  the  common  transposition  of  the  letter  r. 
The  Dut.  4i  Ger.  trennen,  to  separate,  seem  to 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  V,  short;   A,  p,  J,  O,  i;,  y,  obscure j   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;  HEIR,  HEE; 
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be  the  same  word,"  Richardson. —  A.  S.  trendel, 
any  thing  turned ;  a  wheel.]  \i.  trended  ;  pp. 
TRENDING,  TRENDED.]     To  tum ;   to  run ;    to 

diverge. 

We  steered  thuB  about  twelve  leagues,  and  then  came  to  a 
point  of  land  from  whence  the  land  trends  fast  and  southerly 
for  ten  or  twelve  leagues.  Dampier. 

TREND,  n.  1.  Inclination  or  tendency  to  a  cer- 
tain direction.  C.  Wilkes. 

2.  Cleansed  wool.  Simmonds. 

3.  {Nmit.)  The  lower- end  of  the  shank  of  an 
anchor,  being  the  same  distance  on  the  shank 
from  the  throat  that  the  arm  measures  from  the 
throat  to  the  bill.  Daiia. 

TREN'DgL,  «.  A  weight  or  post  in  a  mill.  Crabb. 

TREN'D^IR,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
cleanse  wool,  or  free  it  from,  its  filth.      Wright. 

TREND'JNG,  n.     A  particular  direction. 

The  coaatg  and  trendings  of  the  crooked  shore.       Dryden. 

TREN'DLE,  n.  [A.  S.  trendel.']  Something  that 
turns  or  rolls  round ;  a  trundle.  Bailey. 

TREN'TAL,  n.     [L.  triginta,  thirty;  Fr.  trente.] 

1.  {Eccl.)  The  service  of  thirty  masses  for 
the  dead,  said  on  thirty  different  days.    Ayliffe. 

2.  A  dirge  ;  a  requiem  i  an  elegy,      Hei'rick. 

TR^-PAN',  n.  [Gr.  Tpiji:avov\  tqvk&w^  to  bore; 
It.  trapano  ;  Sp.  trepano;  Fr.  trepan.']  {Surg.) 
An  instrument  resembling,  and  worked  like,  A 
wimble,  used  for  removing  portions  of  bone, 
particularly  of  the  skull.  Wiseman. 

j^'  "  The  term  trepan  is  given  more  particularly 
to  the  part  of  the  instrument  that  mjikes  the  perfora- 
tion. The  handle  ia  so  constructed  as  to  receive  dif- 
ferent bits."    Dunglison. 

TE^-PAN',  V.  a.  {i.  trepanned  ;  pp.  trepan- 
ning, TREPANNED.]  {Swg.)  To  perforate 
with  the  trepan. 

TR^-PAN',  V.  n.  To  entrap ;  to  trapan.  SomermlU. 

TR^-PAN',  n.    A  snare.  — See  Trapan.    South. 

But  what  a  thoughtless  animal  is  man ; 

How  very  active  in  his  own  trexjanl  Roscofiimon. 

TR^-PAN-G',  n.  {Zoul.)  The  common  name  of 
echinoderms  of  the  genus  Holothuria,  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Chinese  for  flavoring  soup,  and 
forming  an  important  article  of  commerce  among 
the  natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Cochin- 
China,  &c. ;  sea-slug  ;  beche-de-mer,       Baird. 

For  years  I  have  been  urging  upon  ray  acquaintances  the 
desirableness  of  introducing  upon  our  shores  a  trade  which 
ia  very  productive  in  tlie  Pacific,  tiiat  of  the  trepang,  or 
beche-de-mer,  species  of  which  arc  very  common  upon  the 
reefs  of  Florida.  Agasaiz. 

TR5-pAn'n:5;r,  n.     One  who  trepans.       Gauden. 

TR^-PAN'NING,  n.      1.  {Surg.)   The  act  of  one 

who  trepans  ;  the  operation  performed  with  the 

trepan.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  act  of  decoying  or  trapanning.    Scott. 

f  TREP'5-GET,  n.     A  trebuchet.  Chaucer. 

II  TR?-PH!nE',  or  TR^-PHTNE'  [tre-f  in',  P.  Ash  ; 
tr6f 'in,  Wb. ;  tre-f  en',  Sm. ;  tre-f  en'  or  tre-f  in', 
K.],  n.  [See  Trepan.]  {Surg.)  An  instru- 
ment for  trepanning,  more  modern  than  the 
trepan,  consisting  of  a  simple,  cylindrical  saw, 
with  a  handle  placed  transversely  like  that  of  a 
gimlet.  From  the  centre  of  the  circle  described 
by  the  teeth  of  the  saw,  a  small,  sharp  perfo- 
rator projects,  called  the  centre-pin.  Dunglison. 

H  TR5-PHiNE',  V.  u.  To  operate  on  with  a  tre- 
phine ;  to  trepan.  Dunglison. 

t  TREP'JD,  a.    [L.  trepidus.l  Trembling.  Wright. 

TREP-I-DA'TION,  re.  [L.  trepidatio  ;  trepido,  to 
be  agitated ;  trepidus\  disquieted,  agitated  ;  It. 
trepidazione ;  Sp.  trepidacion  ;  Fr.  trepidation.] 

1.  A  state  of  involuntary  trembling;  a  tre- 
mor ;  a  quaking ;  a  quivering  ;  agitation. 

The  bow  tortureth  the  string  continually,  and  holdeth  it 
in  a  continual  trepidation.  Bacon. 

2.  A  state  of  fear  or  terror ;  alarm ;  fright. 

The  general  trepidation  of  fear  and  wickedness.         Idler. 

3.  {Ancient  Astron.)    A  motion   which  the 
V    Ptolemaic  system  attributed  to  the  firmament, 

to  account  for  minute  motions  observed  in  the 
axes  of  the  world,  causing  minute  changes  in 
the  latitudes. of  the  fixed  stars  and  the  position 
of  the  ecliptic.  Button. 

Syn.  — See  Agitation. 


Ptilonopufl  purpuratuH. 


TRER'O'JVi'J^JE,    n.  pi 

{Orni'th.)  A  sub-family 

of   birds   of   the    order 

Columbis ;  tree-pigeons. 

Gray. 

TRES'AYLE,  n.  {Old 
Eng.  Law.)  A  grand- 
father's grandfather ;  — 
a  writ  used  on  ouster 
by  abatement,  on  the 
death  of  a  grandfather's 
grandfather.  Blackstone, 

TRES'PASS,  V.  n.  [Old  Fr.  trespasser,  from  L. 
transy   across,   and   Fr.  passe?-,   to  pass.]      {i. 

trespassed;  pp.  TRESPASSING,  TRESPASSED.] 

1.  To  transgress;  to  offend.       Lev.  xxvi.  43. 

They  not  only  contradict  the  general  design  and  particular 
expresses  of  the  gospel,  but  trespass  against  all  logic.  Morris. 

2.  To  enter  unlawfully  ;  to  intrude. 

Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound. 

Nor  trespassed  on  the  other's  ground.  Prior. 

TRES'PASS,  n.  1.  Any  transgression  or  offence 
against  the  law  of  God,  of  nature,  of  society,  or 
of  the  country;  misdeed;  crime;  misdemeanor. 

Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass?  Milton. 

2.  {Law.)  An  injury  committed  by  one  per- 
son upon  another,  with  violence  actual  or  im- 
■    plied  :  —  an  entry  on  another's  ground,  without 
a  lawful   authority,  and  doing  some   damage, 
however  small,  to  his  real  property.        Burrill. 

Trespass  on  the  case,  (Law.)  that  species  of  the  ac- 
tion of  trespass  which  lies  for  injuries  unaccompanied 
with  force,  or  where  the  damage  sustained  is  merely 
consequential;  —  sometimes  termed  case.         Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Offence. 

TRES'PASS-^R,  n.     One  who  trespasses.  Walton. 

TRES'PASS-rNG,w.  The  act  or  the  offence  of  one 
who  trespasses  ;  a  trespass.  Wickliffe. 

TRES'PASS-Sp'F^R-ING,  n.  An  offering,  among 
the  Israelites,  for  a  trespass.  Ash. 

TRESS,  n. ;  pi.  TRESSES.  [Ban.  tresse  ;  Sw.  tress. 
—  It.  treccia;  Sp.  trenza  ;  Fr.  tresse.  —  Menage 
and  Diez  derive  the  It.,  Sp.,  SfFr.  from  the  Gr. 
Opi^,  Tpi-)(6i,  hair ;  Caseneuve  and  Landais  from 
the  Gr.  rpiaaSg,  threefold,  because  a  tress  is 
usually  formed  by  interlacing  three  pieces.]  A 
lock ;  a  curl  or  gathering  of  hair ;  a  ringlet. 

Her  yellow  hair  was  braided  in  a  tress 

Behind  her  back. 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  insnare. 
And  beautj'  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

TRESSED    (trest    or   trga'ed),     a.       1. 
curled.     "  His  tressed  locks." 

2.  Having  the  hair  in  a  tress  ;  having  tresses. 
"  Golden  tressed,  like  Apollo.'*  Fletcher. 

TRES'S^L,  n.    See  Trestle.  Todd. 

TRESS'URE  (trgsh'ur),  n.  {Her.)  An  ornament- 
al frame  or  border  around  a  bearing.      Warton. 

TRESS'URED  (tr6sh^urd),  a.  Surrounded  with  a 
tressure.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

TRES'TLE  (tres'sl),  n.  [Old  Fr.  tresteau;  Fr. 
treteau.  —  From  the  Low  L.  trestellum,  a  kind 
of  tripod ;  L.  tres,  three,  and  A.  S.  steal,  a  stall, 
place,  seat,  room.  Du  Cange.  —  "W.  trestl. — 
but.  driestal,  a  tripod.] 

1.  A  frame  or  movable  support  in  the  form 
of  a  three-legged  or  four-legged  stool,  on  which 
any  thing  is  placed  across. 

Citron  tables  stand 
On  ivory  trestles.  May. 

2.  The  frame  of  a  table.  Clarke. 

TR:eS'TLE-BOARD  (trSs'sl-bSrd),  n.  A  board  on 
which  architects,  &c.,  draw  designs ;  — so  called 
because  formerly  placed  on  trestles.      Tileston. 

TRES'TLE-TREE  (tres'sl-),  n.  {Naut.)  Two  strong 
bars  of  timber  fixed  horizontally  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  lower  mast-head,  to  support 
the  frame  of  the  top,  and  the  weight  of  the  top- 
mast. Mar.  Diet. 

TRES'TLE-WORK  (tres'sl-wurk),  n  A  sort  of 
staging  for  a  support.  Hale. 

TRET,  n.  [Probably  from  L.  tritus,  beaten. 
Johnson.]  (Com.)  An  allowance  of  four  pounds 
for  every  one  hundre^l  and  four  pounds,  for  the 
waste  which  certain  kinds  of  goods  are  liable 
to  from  dust,  &c.  Cyc.  of  Com. 


Chaucer, 
Pope. 

Knotted ; 
Spenser. 


t  TRETH'iNfl.  n.  [Low  L.  trethingus.  —  W.  treth, 
ata.x;  trethif,  to  ta,K.]   A  tax  or  impost.  Johnson. 

TREVAT,  «.  A  weaver*s  instrument  for  sever- 
ing the  threads  of  the  pile  of  velvet.  Simmonds. 

TREV'^T,  n.  [Fr.  trepied,  a  tripod.]  Any  thing 
that  stands  on  three  legs,  as  a  stool,  a  table, 
&c. ;  —  a  movable  part  of  a  range  for  a  kitchen ; 
—  written  also  trivet.  Chapman. 

TKEW^^n.pl.     Trousers.     [Scot.]  W.Scott. 

TREY  (tra),  n.     [L.  tres ;  Fr.  ti-ois.]     A  three  at 
cards  or  dice ;  a  card  or  die  with  three  spots. 
Seven  is  my  chance,  and  thine  is  cinque  and  trey.    Chaucer. 

TRI-.  [Gr.  rpctf,  three ;  L.  tres.]  A  prefix  of 
Greek  and  Latin  origin,  signifying  three. 

TRl'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  tried;  capable  of 
trial.     "  Experiments  triable."  Boyle. 

Divers  causes  triable  in  the  spiritual  court.       Ayliffe. 

TRi- A-C6N-TA-HE'DRAL,  w.  [Gr.  TpioKovra,  thirty, 
and  'ihpa,  a  seat,  a  base.]  (Min.)  Noting  crys- 
tals bounded  by  thirty  rhombs.  Cleaveland. 

TRI' AD,  n.  [Gr.  Tpi6s,  TpidSog;  rpeTg,  three;  L. 
trids,  triadis ;  It.  triade ;  Fr.  triade.] 

1.  Three  united;  union  of  three  ;  a  ternary. 

Ahad,  Mon,  Psyche,  the  Platonical  triad.  More. 

"  The  prejudice  of  faction,  the  stratagem  of  intrigue,  and 
the  servility  of  adulation."  These  may  very  properly  be 
called  triads.  Campbell. 

It  seems,  however,  as  if  he  hinwelf  recognized  the  fault  of 
perpetual  ti-iads  in  his  st^le,  since  they  are  by  no  means  fre- 
quent in  his  last  productions.  Knox. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  chord  of  a  note  with  its  third 
and  fifth,  to  which  the  octave  is  sometimes 
added  ;  the  common  chord.  Dwight. 

The  triads  of  the  Welsh  bards,  poetical  histories,  in 
which  the  facts  recorded  are  thrown  into  a  kind  of 
triplets.  Brande. 

TRI-A-DEL'PHOUS,  a.  [Gr.  rptTs,  rpia,  three,  and 
Sidik(p6g,  a  brother.]  {Bot.)  Having  stamens 
united  by  their  filaments  so  as  to  form  three 
sets  or  bundles.  Gray. 

TRI'AL,  n.  [From  try ;  Norm.  Fr.  triement,  trial.] 

1.  The  act  of  tiying ;  an  attempt  to  prove  by 
experiment ;  examination  ;  a  testing. 

Skilful  gardeners  make  trial  of  the  seeds  by  putting  them 
into  water  gently  boiled;  and,  if  good,  they  will  sprout  within 
half  an  hour.  Bacon. 

2.  State  of  being  tried;  experience;  experi- 
mental knowledge. 

Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings.  Heb.  3d.  SGT 

3.  Temptation;  test  of  virtue. 

The  hardest  tHal  of  the  heart  ie,  whether  it  can  bear  a 
rival's  failure  without  triumph.  Aikin. 

4.  {Law.)  The  examination  before  a  compe- 
tent tribunal,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
of  the  facts  put  in  issue  in  a  cause,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  such  issue  :  —  the  examina- 
tion and  decision  of  an  issue  in  fact,  by  a  jury 
under  the  supervision  of  the  court.  Burrill. 

Alfred  is  said  to  have  been  the  contriver  of  (naZ^jur?/; 
but  there  is  good  evidence  of  such  trials  long  before  his  time. 

Baydn. 

In  the  9th  year  of  Kin^  Henry  HE.,  A.  D.  1225,  was  this 
privilege  of  fWafe  by  juries,  in  an  especial  manner,  confirmed 
and  established.  Pulleyn. 

Syn.  —  See  Attempt,  Experiment. 

TRI-AL'I-TY,«.  The  state  ofhc'mgt^iee.  Wharton. 

TRI'A-LOGUE  (trl'^-log),  n.  [Gr.  rpels,  three,  and 
?.6yog,  a  discourse ;  It.  trialogo.]  A  colloquy  of 
three  persons.  A.  Wood. 

TRi'AN-D^R,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  class  Tri- 
andria.  Clarke. 

TRI-Am' DRI-A,  n.  [Gr.  rpe'ig,  three,  and  av/jp, 
av6p6q,  EL  man".]  {Bot.)  The  third  class  of  plants 
in  the  Linneean  system,  characterized  by  having 
three  stamens.  Loudon. 

TRI-AN'DRf-AN,  t*.     {Bot.)  Triandrous.    Wright. 

TRI-AN'DROUS,  o.  Having  three  stamens.    Gi'ay. 

TRI'AN-GLE   (trl'Sng-gl),   n.     [L.  triangu-       a 
lus ;    tres,   tria,  three,    and  angulus,  an     /\ 
angle;  It.  triangolo;  Sp.  triangulo;,¥T.  /    \ 
triangle.] 

1.  '{Geom.)  A  figure  having  three  sides  and 
three  angles.  Davies. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  ancient  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Hutton. 

3.  {Mus.)  An  instrument  consisting  of  three 
bars  of  polished  steel,  so  united  at  their  ends 
as  to  produce  a  kind  of  triangular  frame.  Moore. 


m!eN,  SIR;    m6vE,  nor,  s6N;    BtrLL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  — 9,  g,  5,  g,  soft;  jC,  &,  £,  g,  hard i   §  as  z;  1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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4.  {Mil.)  Three  poles  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  and  formerly  used  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  military  punishments.     Mil.  Ency. 

Southern  Trianfflej  (^Mstron.)  a  modern  constellation 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  ;  —  called  also  Triangulum 
Australe,  — ^cute-angled^  acutangular,  or  oxygon  trian- 
gle^ a  triangle  which  has  three  acute  ?ix\^\es.~ Arithmet- 
ical triangle,  a  table  of  certain  numbers  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  one  of  the  properties  of  which  is, 
that  the  numbers  taken  on  the  horizontal  lines  are  the 
coefficients  of  the  different  powers  of  a  binomial. — 
Curvilinear  or  curviUneal  triangle,  a  triangle  that  has 
all  its  sides  curved  lines.  — Equilateral  triangle,  a  tri- 
angle which  has  its  three  sides  equal.  —  Isosceles  or 
equicrural  triangle,  a  triangle  which  has  two  of  its 
sides  equal. — Mirtilinear  triangle,  a  triangle  which 
has  one  or  more  of  its  sides  rectilinear,  and  one  or 
more  curvilinear. —  Oblique  triangle,  a  triangle  all 
whose  angles  are  oblique. — Obtuse-angled,  obtusangu- 
lar,  or  ambhjgon  triangle,  a  triangle  which  has  an  ob- 
tuse angle.  —  Plane  triangle,  a  triangle  whose  three 
sides  are  straight  lines.  —  Risrht-angled  or  rectangular 
triangle,  a  triangle  which  has  one  right  angle.  —  Sca- 
lene triangle,  a  triangle  no  two  of  whose  sides  are 
equal.  —  Spherical  triangle,  a  triangle  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  by  the  intersecting  arcs  of  three 
great  circles. — Similar  triangles,  triangles  which  have 
their  angles  equal  each  to  each,  and  their  homologous 
sides  proportional.  Hutton.  —  Birectangular  spherical 
triangle,  a  spherical  triangle  which  has' two  right  an- 
gles.—  Trirectangular  spherical  triangle,  a  spherical 
triangle  which  has  three  right  angles.  —  Polar  spheri- 
cal triangles,  a  designation  applied  to  two  spherical 
triangles,  the  angles  of  one  of  which  are  supplements 
of  the  sides  of  the  other,  taken  in  the  same  order. — 
Quadrantal  spherical  triangle,  a  si)herical  triangle  one 
of  whose  sides  is  equal  to  ninety  degrees.  Davies.  — 
Triangle  of  forces,  a  triangle  representing  three  forces 
proportioned  to  its  sides,  and  acting  in  directions  par- 
allel to  those  sides,  two  of  them,  when  compounded 
together,  being  equivalent  to  the  third,  and  balancing 
it.    Hutton. 


Having  three  an- 
Cockeram. 


Having    a    triangular 

mil. 


TRI'AN-GLED  (tri'3Lng-gld), 
gles  ;  triangular. 

TRI'AN-GU-LAR  (-SLng'gu-l^ir),  a.  [L.  triangularis  ; 
It.  triangolare  \  Sp.  triangular;  Fr.  triangu- 
laire.']  Having  three  angles ;  triangled.  Spenser. 
Triangular  compasses,  compasses  having  three  legs, 
by  which  any  triangle  or  three  points  may  be  taken 
off  at  oncej  —  useful  in  the  construction  of  maps, 
globes,  &.C.  Hutton. —  Triangular  numbers,  (Math.) 
a  series  of  numbers  formed  by  the  successive  sums  of 
the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression  whose  com- 
mon difference  is  1.    Hohlyn. 

TRI-AN-GU-LAR'I-TY,  n.  The  qualit)^  or  the 
state  of  being  triangular.  Bollnghroke. 

TRI-AN'GU-LAR-LY,  ad.  After  the  form  of  a 
triangle .  '  Harris. 

TRI-AN'GU-LATE,  v.  a.  \i.  TRIANGULATED  ',  pp. 
TRIANGULATING,  TRIANGULATED.]  {Survey- 
ing.) To  divide  into  triangular  plots.   Simmonds. 

TRf-AN'GU-LAT-jpD,   a. 
form  ;  triangular. 

TRI-AN-GU-LA'TION,  n.  {Surveying.)  The  op- 
eration of  measuring  the  elements  necessary  to 
determine  the  triangles  into  which  the  country 
to  be  surveyed  is  supposed  to  be  divided.  Davies. 

TRI'AR-jCHY,  n.  [Gr.  rpmp;^/*! ;  rpf??,  three,  and 
a^X^j  rule."]     A  government  by  three.    Holland., 

t  TRl-A'RI-AN,  a.  [L.  triarii,  a  class  of  soldiers 
who  occupied  the  third  rank  from  the  front.] 
Occupying  the  third  post  or  place.  Cowley. 

TRI'AS,  n.  {Geol.)  The  new  red  sandstone  series 
or  group.  Lyell. 

TRI-AS'SJC,  a.  {Geol.)  Belonging  to,  or  consti- 
tuting, trias  ;  of  the  nature  of  trias.  Lyell, 

TRI'BAL,  a.  Pertainingtoatribe.  [r.]  Warburton. 

TRI-BA'SIC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  oxysalts  which 
contain  three  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of 
acid.  Graham. 

TRIBE,  n.  [L.  tribus,  originally,  a  third  part  of 
the  Roman  people,  afterwards  a  tribe  ;  tres, 
three';  It.,  Sp.,  ^  Fr.  tribu.] 

1,  A  division  or  distinct  portion  of  a  people. 

Of  the  Dorian  race  there  were  originaUy  three  frtim.  W.  Smith. 
Sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe.  Shah. 

2,  A  family  or  race  kept  distinct. 

All  thefle  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Gen.  xl\x.  28. 

3,  A  number  of  things  having  certain  com- 
mon qualities  or  characteristics. 

Who  now  shall  renr  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount?    JihltOTU 


TRIBE, «.  a.   Todivide  into  tribes-  [r.]   Nicolson. 

TRIB'L^T,  n.     1.  A  goldsmith's  tool  for  making 

rings.  Bailey. 

2.  A  cylinder  of  steel  round  which  brass  or 

other  metal  is  bent  in  forming  tubes.  Tomlinson. 

TRI-b6m'5-T^.R,  n.  [Gr.  tqSi^,  to  rub,  and  ixirpov, 
a  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
friction  of  metals.  Hutton. 

TRiB'Oy-L:ET,  n.     [Fr.]     Same  as  Triblet. 

TRI'BRAcH,  n.  [Gr.  r^i/?f)a YUf ;  rpfTj,  three,  and 
)ypa;^ijj,  short;  L.  tribracJiys;  Fr.  tribraque.] 
{Pros.)  A  poetic  foot  consisting  of  three  short 
syllables.  Andrews. 

TRTb-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  fribulatio  ;  tribulum,  a 
kind  of  threshing  sledge,  consisting  of  a  wood- 
en platform  studded  underneath  with  sharp 
pieces  of  flint,  or  with  iron  teeth;  It.  tribola- 
zione  ;  Sp.  tribulacion  ;  Fr.  tribulation,']  Per- 
secution ;  distress;  trouble;  aiBiction  ;  severe 
trial ;  sorrow  ;  anguish. 

In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation.       John  xvi.  33. 
He  added  that  poor  "Will  was  at  present  under  great  tribu- 
lation, Tona  Touchy  having  taken  the  law  of  him.    Addison. 

TRI-BU'NAL,  n.  [Ti.  tribunal ;  tribunus,  a  trib- 
une, a  chieftain ;  It.  tnbunale ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  tri- 
bunal.] 

1.  A  judgment  seat  in  the  forum  of  Rome  : 

—  the  seat  of  a  judge. 

In  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silvered, 

Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 

Were  publicly  enthroned.  Shdk. 

2.  A  court  of  justice  ;  a  judicatory.      MiKon, 

TRIB'y-NA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  a  tribune,  or  to 
tribunes ;  tribunitial.  Clarke. 

TRIB'y-NATE,  n.     Tribuneship.  Melmoth. 

TRTB'UNE  [trib'un,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. 
Wr.;  trl'bun,  P.],  n.  [L.  tribunus;  tribus,  a 
third  part,  a  tribe  ;  tt'es,  three;  It.  8^  Sp.  tribu- 
no  ;  Fr.  tribime.] 

1.  Properly  and  originally,  a  magistrate  or 
chieftain  of  a  tribe  of  the  Roman  people, — 
especially,  an  officer  appointed  to  defend  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Roman  plebeians 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  patricians. 

S^=-  The  number  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  was 
at  first  two,  but  was  afterwards  increased  to  ten. 
There  were  also  military  tribunes  and  other  officers 
called  tribunes.    Brande. 

2.  {Ancient  Arch.)  A  raised  seat  or  stand 
whence  speeches  were  delivered  to  the  people ; 

—  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Brande. 

TRIB'UNE-SHIP,  n.  The  state,  office,  or  dignity 
of  a  tribune  ;  tribunate.  Addison. 

TRrB-y-NI"TIAL  (trib-u-nish'^il),  a.  Relating  to 
a  tribune  ;  tribunitian.  Dryden. 

TRIB-y-NI"TIAN  (trlb-u-nish'^n),  a.  Relating  to 
a  tribune!  tribunitial. 

The  greatest  growth  of  the  tribunitian  power.     W.  Smith, 

tTRiB-y-Ni"TTOyS  (trib-u-nish'us),  a.  [L.  tri- 
btmitiiis.]-    Tribunitial ;  tribunitian.  Bacon. 

TRIB'TJ-TA-R^-LY,  ad.     In  a  tributary  manner. 

TRIB'U-TA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  tributary.  Allen. 

TRfB'y-TA-RY,  a.  [L.  tributarius;  It.  ^  Sp.  tri- 
butario  ;  Fr.  trzbutaire .] 

1.  Pertaining,  or  subject,  to  tribute  ;  paying 
tribute  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submission, 
or  to  secure  protection  or  peace  :  —  subject. 

This  land  was  trSmtary  made  to  ambitious  Rome.  Spenser. 

2.  Paid  in  tribute. 

Nor  flattery  tunes  these  tributary  lays.        Concannen. 

3.  Yielding  supplies,  as  a  small  stream  which 
runs  iiito  a  larger.  Wright. 

TRlB'y-TA-RY,  oi.  One  who  pays  tribute;  a 
sovereign  or  state  who  pays  tribute  to  a  superi- 
or potentate  to  secure  the  protection  or  friend- 
ship of  the  latter. 

-AH  the  people  therein  shall  be  tributaries  unto  thee,  and 
serve  thee.  Deut.  xx.  II. 

The  Irish  lords  did  only  promise  to  become  tributai-ies  to 
Henry  the  Second;  andsucli  as  only  pay  tribute  are  not  prop- 
erly subjects,  but  sovereigns.  Davies. 

TRTB'UTE,  n.  [L.  tributuhi;  tribuo,  to  distribute, 
to  grant ;  It.  \  Sp.  tributo  ;  Fr.  tribut.] 


1.  Formerly,  that  which  was  paid  by  a  subject 
to  the  sovereign  of  a  country  ;  a  tax.      Burrill. 

2.  A  stated  payment  by  an  inferior  sovereign 
or  state  to  a  superior  potentate,  to  secure  the 
protection  or  friendship  of  the  latter ;  a  sum 
paid  in  acknowledgment  of  dependence  or  sub- 
jection. Brande. 

3.  Something  given  or  contributed  ;  a  grant. 

May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 

Their  full  tribute  never  misa.  Milton. 

4.  {Mining.)  A  proportion  of  the  ore,  or  of 
its  value,  which  the  workman  has  for  his  labor 
in  obtaining  the  ore.  Weale. 

Syn.  —  See  Subsidy,  Tax. 
fTRlB'UTE,  V.  a.    To  pay  as  tribute.      Whitlock. 
TRIB'UTE-MON'^Y,  n.     Money  paid  as  tribute. 

They  that  received  tribute-money.  Mutt.  xvii.  2. 

TRTB'UTE-PITCH,  n.  {Mi7ii7ig.)  A  district  or 
part  of  a  mine  worked  by  a  tributer.        Clarke, 

TRIB'y-Tj^R,  n.  {Mining.)  A  miner  who  works  a 
portion  of  a  lode,  receiving  a  certain  portion  of 
the  ore  raised,  or  of  its  value.  Tomlinson. 

TRl'CA,  n.  {Bot.)  The  shield  or  apothecium  of 
certain  lichens,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered 
with  sinuous  concentric  furrows  ;  —  called  also 
gyrome.  Lindley. 

TRI-CAP'sy-LAR,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  capszi- 
la,  a  little  chest.]  {Bot.)  Having  three  cap- 
sules. Clarke. 

TRICE,  n.    [Probably  from  L.  tj-icce,  trifles.  Nares. 

—  "I  should  rather  suppose  from  thrice,  or 
while  one  can  count  three."  Todd.  —  From  Fr. 
troisj  three,  as  one,  two,  three,  and  away.  Tooke.'] 
A  small  portion;  a  short  time;  an  instant;  a 
stroke  ;  —  now  used  only  in  the  phrase  m  a  trice. 
"  In  this  trice  of  time."     Shak. 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 

And  after  solve  tliem  in  a  trice.  Hudibras. 

TRICE,  V.  a.     {Naut.)  To  haul  or  tie  up  by  means 

of  a  rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

t  TRICE,  V.  a.     To  thrust ;  to  push.  Chaucer. 

TRI-C^N-NA'RJ-OUS,  «.     Tricennial.  Smart. 

TRI-CEN'NJ-AL,  a.  [L.  tricennalis  ;  tHcennium^ 
thirtyyears  ;  triginta,  thirty,  and  an7ius,  a  year.] 
Belonging  to  the  term  of  thirty  years,  or  occur- 
ring once  in  thirty  years.  W.  Smith, 

TRI-CEN'Tjp-NA-RY,  n.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  cen- 
tum, a  hundred.]  A  period  or  space  of  three 
hundred  years.  JBc.  Rev. 

TRI-jCHi'A-SIS,?!.  [L.,  from  Gr.  rpixtactg;  6pi^, 
Tpt^6g,  the  hair.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye- 
lids, in  which  the  eyelashes  grow  inwards,  and 
irritate  the  ball  of  the  eye  :  —  a  disease  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  in  which  filamentous  sub- 
stances resembling  hair  are  passed  in  the  urine ; 

—  a  painful  swelling  of  the  breasts  of  women  in 
child-bed,  when  the  milk  is  excreted  with  diffi- 
culty. Dunglison, 

TRi€H-l-U'RUS,^  n.  [Gr.  Bpil,  Tpix6i,  the  hpir, 
and  ohp6i,  a  tail.]  {Ich.)  A  genus  of  spiny- 
finned  fishes  having  a  single,  elongated,  hair- 
like filament  at  the  end  of  the  rayless  tail,  and 
without  ventral  and  anal  fins.  Yarrell. 

TR!-€H6m'A-T0SE,  a.  {Med.)  Applied  to  the 
hair  when  affected  by  a  disease  called  plica,  or 
an  interlacing,  twisting,  and  agglutination  or 
matting  of  it.  Dunglison. 

TRi-€H6P'TE-R4,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Opj'^,  Tp(;^(5f,- the 
hair,  and  -KTigdv,  a  wing.]  {Ent.)  An  order  of 
insects  which  are  characterized  by  four  hairy, 
membranous  wings,  the  under  ones  folding  lon- 
gitudinally ;  caddice-flies.  Kirby. 

TRI-€H6p'T]6:-RAN,  n.  {Ent.)  One  of  the  Tn- 
choptera.  Kirby. 

TRI'jCHORD,  n.  [Gr.  TfJxop^ov  ;  rpelg,  three,  and 
;^opi5?7,  a  string  or  chord  ;  L.  triehordis,  three- 
stringed.]  {Mus.)  An  instrument,  or  lyre,  with 
three  strings.  Bwney. 

TRI-€H5T'0-M0US,  a.    Divided  into  three  parts. 

TRI-€H6t'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  rpix^,  in  three  parts, 
and  Tonr'i,  a  cutting ;  rifivu},  to  cut.]  Division 
into  three  parts,     [r.]  Hartlib. 

TRl'£!HRO-i§M,  n.  [Gr.  rpils,  three,  and  ;^paJ/^a, 
color.]    {Min.)   The  property  possessed  by  cer- 
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tain  minerals  of  exhibiting,  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  different  colors  in  three  dif- 
ferent directions.  Dana. 
TRICK,  w.  [L.  tricoTj  to  play  tricks;  tricce,  tri- 
fles, tricks ;  It.  treccare,  to  cheat,  to  trick ; 
treccheria,  a  cheating  trick ;  Fr.  tricher,  to 
cheat,  to  trick  ;  tricheHe,  trickery.] 

1.  A  sly  fraud ;  a  dexterous  artifice ;  a  strat- 
agem ;  a  manoeuvre  ;  a  contrivance ;  a  decep- 
tion;  a  wile;  a  deceit ;  an  imposition. 

And  now,  as  oft  in  some  distempered  stnte, 

On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  general  fate.  Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  done  to  cheat  jocosely,  or  to  di- 
vert; a  juggle;  a  sleight ;  an  antic. 

A  reverend  prelate  stopped  hie  coach  and  six. 
To  laugh  a  httlc  at  our  Andrew's  tricks. 


3.  A  practice  ;  habit. 


Prior. 

'  THck  of  winking." 
Todd. 

The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember.  Shak. 

4.  A  vicious  habit ;  a  bad  practice. 

Some  friends  to  vice  pi-ctend 
That  I  the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame.       Bniilen, 

5.  In  a  game  of  cards,  the  number  of  cards 
■which  are  played  in  one  round.  Hoyle. 

6.  {Naut.')   The  time   allotted  to  a  man  to 
stand  at  the  helm.  Dana. 

Syn.  —  See  Artifice,  Cheat. 

•\  TRICK,  n.     [Low  L.  trica,  from  Gr.  Opi^,  Tpi^os, 

the  hair.]     A  plat  or  knot  of  hair.      B.  Jonson. 

TRICK,  V.  a.    [L.  tricor ;  Fr.  tricher. —  See  TiaCK, 

m.]       \i.  TltlCKED  ;  pp.    TltlGKIXG,  TlilCKED.] 

1.  To  cheat;  to  impose  on  ;  to  defraud. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  whole  world  should  thus  conspire 
...  to  trick  themselves  into  belief,  Stephens. 

2.  To  dress  ;  to  decorate ;  to  adorn  fantasti- 
cally ;  —  often  used  with  up,  ojf,  or  out. 

And  ti'ick  them  up  in  knotted  curls  anew.         Draj/ton. 

3.  To  draw  with  a  pen,  as  heraldic  devices. 

They  are  blazoned  there;  there  they  are  tricked,  they  and 
their  pedigrees.  B,  Jonson. 

TRICK,  V.  n.  To  practise  trickery  or  fraud. 
"Still  tricking^  never  thriving."  Dryden. 

TRICK'^R, /t.   A  trigger.  —  See  Trigger.   Boyle. 
TRICK'^IR,  «.     One  who  tricks ;  a  trickster. 

TRICK'^R-Y,  n.  [Fr.  tricherie.']  The  act  of  dress- 
ing up  ;  —  fraud  ;  deception  ;  artifice.         Parr. 

TRICK'JNG,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  tricks ;  cheating. 

Tricking  and  deceit  of  various  kinds.  Gilpin. 

2.  Dress;  ornament;  decoration. 

Get  us  properties  and  tricking  lor  our  fairies.         Shak. 

TRICK'ISH,  a.  Full  of  tricks  ;  knavishly  artful ; 
fraudulently  cunning;  mischievously  subtle. 

Slippery  and  trickish  way  of  reasoning.      Atterbury. 

TRICK'JSH-LY,  ad.  .In  a  trickish  manner  ;  knav- 
ishly ;  artfully  ;  fraudulently.  Clarke. 

TRICK'ISH-NESS,   n.      The   state   or  quality   of 

being  trickish.  Knox. 

TRICK'LAS-ITE,  n.    {Min.)  Fahlunite.  Phillips. 

TRIC'KLE,  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  — 
Skinner  supposes  treckelen,  a  dim.  of  Dut.  trek- 
7cen,  to  draw,  to  trace,  i.  e-  to  flow  as  drops  in 
a  long,  continuous  track  or  course.  —  Perhaps 
a  dim,  of  track,  trackle,  by  change  of  the  vowel. 
Richardson.  —  Perhaps  frcm  Icel.  tregiU^  a 
small  channel.  Janiieson.']  [^.  trickled;  pp. 
TRICKLING,  TRICKLED.]  To  fall  Or  to  flow  in  a 
small,  gentle  stream,  or  in  drops.  Spenser. 

While  tears  celestial  trickle  from  her  eyes.  Pope. 

We  found  fresh  water,  which  trickled  down  from    the 

rocks,  and  stood  in  pools  among  the  hollows.  Cook. 

TRICK'LING,  n.  The.  act  of  flowing  in  drops,  or 
in  a  small  stream.  "  Trickling  of  water."  Bacon. 

t  TRICK'M^NT,  n.     Decoration.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

TRICK'ST^R,  n.  One  who  practises  tricks  or  ar- 
tifices ;  a  deceiver  ;  a  cheat.  Robinson. 

TRiCK'SY,  a.  [From  trick."]  Artful ;  trickish  : 
—  smart ;  pretty  ;  dainty  ;  neat!     [r.]        Shak. 

TRTCK'-TRACK,  ft.  [Fr.  trictrac.']  A  game  at 
tables.  Memoirs  of  P.  H.  Bruce. 

TRICK'Y,  a.  Trickish ;  practising  tricks ;  deceit- 
ful.    [Local,  Eng.,  and  colloquial,  U.  S.]  Forby. 

TRIC'LI-NATE,  a.  [Gr.  7-pf7f,  three,  and  K?.ivo},  to 
incline.]  (Min.)  Noting  crystals  whose  three  axes 
are  unequal  and  oblique  to  one  another.  Wright. 

TRI-CLIn'J-A-RY,  a.     [L.  tricliniaris.]    Relating 


to  a  triclinium,  or  to  the  ancient  mode  of  re- 
clining on  couches  at  table.  SmaH. 

TRJ-CLTn'IC,  a.  {Crystallography.)  Noting  a 
system  of  crystallization  such  that  the  three 
axes  of  the  crystals  are  unequal,  and  all  their 
intersections  are  'oblique,  as  in  the  oblique 
rhomboidal  prism.  Dana. 

TRI-CLIJsr'I-iyM,  71.;  pi.  thiclinia.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  TpiKXivog  I  Tpflg,  three,  and  kIivi),  a  couch; 
W.iVw,to  recline.]    {Roman  Ant.) 

1.  The  dining-room  of  a  house,  furnished  on 
three  sides  with  couches.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  A  couch  running  round  three  sides  of  a 
table,  for  reclining  on  at  meals.  Andrews. 

TRr-C6c'COy9,  a,  [GV.  TpiKOKKos,  ^^'ith  three 
grains  or  berries ;  rpus,  three,  and  kokko^,  a  ker- 
nel.] {Bot.)  Noting  fruits  whose  pericarp  con- 
sists of  three  separable  closed  cells  or  carpels, 

^    forming,  as  it  were,  three  distinct  pericarps. 

Gray.     Henslow. 

TRI'c6L-0R,  n.  [Fr.]  The  national  French 
banner  of  three  colors,  blue,  white,  and  red, 
adopted  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  French  rev- 
olution. Brande. 
jC®=="The  immediate  occasion  for  adopting  tbein 
is  said  to  have  been  that  tliey  were  the  colors  worn 
by  the  servants  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans."    Brande. 

TRI'COL-ORED  (tri'kul-urd),  a.  Having  three 
colors  ;  —  applied  to  the  tricolor.  Qu.  Rev. 

TRI'CORN,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  comu,  a 
horn.J  Three-horned  ;  —  applied  to  the  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  Hoblyn. 

TRI-C0R-NI9'?R-0US,  a.  [h.  tricomiger ;  tres, 
three,  comu,  a  horn,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  Hav- 
ing three  horns.  P.  Cyc. 

TRf-COR'PO-RAL,  a.  [L.  tHcorpor;  ires,  three, 
and  corpus,  corporis,  a  body.]  Having  three 
bodies.  Bailey, 

TRI-CUS'PID,  a.  [L.  tricuspis,  tr/cuspidis ;  tres, 
three,  and  cuspis,  cuspidis,  a  point.]  Having 
three  points  or  tines  ;  three-pointed.  IV.  Smith. 
Tricuspid  values,  (Med.)  three  triangular  valves 
formed  by  the  inner  membrane  of  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart,  around  the  orifice  by  which  the  auricle 
communicates  with  the  ventricle.  Dunglison. 

TRI-CUS'PJ-DATE,  a.    Having  three  points.  Hill. 

TRI-DAC'TVL,  a.  [Gr.  tpMktvXo?  ;  rpilg,  three, 
and  SoKTvXo;,  a  finger.]  Having  three  fingers  or 
three  toes.  Maunder.     Owen. 

TRI-DAC'TY-LOtJS,  rt.     Tridactyl.  Maunder. 

TRIDE,  a.  [Fr.]  {Among  Hunters.)  Short  and 
ready ;  fleet ;  swift ;  rapid.  Bailey. 

TRI'D^INT,  n.  [L.  tridens ;  tres,  three,  a  a.  a 
and  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  tri-  'T  If  If 
dente;  Yx.  trident.']     {Roman  Ant.)         I*— J.Wl 

1.  An  attribute  of  Neptune,  consist- 
ing of  a  kind  of  sceptre  or  three-pronged 
fork  :  —  also,  a  three-pronged  fork  used  by  the 
gladiator  called  a  retiarius,  in  contest.  W.  Smith. 

2.  A  three-pronged  harpoon  or  spear.  Simm. 

TKI'D^NT,         )  „.     [L.  tridens.]     Having  three 
TRi'D16;NT-5D,  )  teeth  or  prongs.  Quarks. 

TEI-DEN'TATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  three  sharp 
teeth  ;  three-toothed.  '  '    " 


TEI-DEN'TAT-^D,  a.     Having  three  teeth.    Hill. 

TRl-DpN-TIP'^R-OUS,  a.  [Ij.tridens,  a  trident, 
anifero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  a  trident.    Clarke. 

TEl-DEN'TINE,  a.  Relating  to  Trent,  or  to  the 
council  held  there.  Ch.  Ob. 

TRI'neNT-PoiNT'ED,  a.  {Bot.)  Not- 
ing leaves  having  three  teeth  or  two 
indentations  upon  a  truncated  point 
or  apex.  Lindley. 

TRI-DI-A-PA'^pN,  n.  {Mus.)  A  triple  octave,  or 
a  tvrenty-second.  Moore. 

t  TEl'DING,  a.    Tithing.  —  See  Teithing. 

TRI-DO-DEO-A-HE'DEAL,  a.  [Gr.  rpfit,  three, 
tefea,  twelve,  and  tiS/ia,  a  base.]  (Crystallog- 
raphy.) Noting  crystals  which  present  three 
ranges  of  faces,  placed  one  above  another,  each 
range  consisting  of  twelve  faces.       Cleaveland. 

TEID'U-AN,  a.     [L.  triduanus;  tres,  three,   and 


dies,  a  day.]    Lasting  three  days,  or  happening 
every  third  day.     [R.J  Blount. 

TEI-E'DEAL,  a.      See  Teihedhal.  Ilutton. 

TEI-EN'Nj-AL  [trl-iin'yiil,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ; 
tii-en'n^-ji,  P.  S?n.  C.  Wb.],  a.  [L.  triennium, 
the  space  of  three  years  ;  tres,  three,  and  annus, 
a  year;  It.  triennale  ;  Sp.trienal;Fi.trieimal.i 

1.  Continuing  or  lasting  for  the  space  of  three 
years.     "  His  triennial  reign."  Howell. 

2.  Happening  every  third   year.     "His   tri- 
ennial visitation."  Warton. 

TEI-EN'NJ-AL-LY,  0(i.    Once  in  three  years.    Sm. 

TRl'EJV^,  n.  [L.]  {Roman  Ant.)  A  small  cop- 
per coin  worth  one  third  of  the  as.  Brande, 


TRI'5R,  n.     1.  One  who  tries. 

2.  One  who  examines  judicially  :  —  one  of  "the 
persons  appointed,  according  to  law,  to  tr^ 
whether  a  person  challenged  is  or  is  not  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  the  jury; — more  frequently 
written  trior.  '  Burrill. 

3.  That  which  puts  to  the  test ;  a  test.  Shak. 

TEI'J^E-AEjCH,  n.  [Gr.  rptf/pap^og ;  Tpiijpjis,  a  tri- 
reme, and  &px^s,  a  leader ;  L.  tiierarchus.'] 
{Grecian  Ant.)  The  captain  of  a  trireme  ;  —  at 
Athens,  one  who,  singly,  or  with  others,  had  to 
fit  out  a  trireme  for  the  public  service,  being  al- 
so responsible  for  the  command.      Wm.  Smith. 

TRI-P-TER'I-CAL,  o.  [Gr.  Tpiirtipo;;  Tpff!,  three, 
and  crof,  a  year  ;  L.  trietericns.']  Recurring 
every  third  year  ;  triennial,     [li.]  Gregory. 

t  TRl-5-TEE'ICS,  n.pl.  A  triennial  festival.  May. 


7.     To  plough  the  third  time 
See  Tkef ALLOW.    Mortimer. 


TRI'FAL-LOW, 
before  sowing. 

TEI-FA'EI-OUS,  a.  [L.  trifarius,  threefold.] 
{Bot^  Arranged  in  three  vertical  rows.      Gray. 

TRI-FAS'CI-AT-^ID,  a.  [L.  tres  and  fascia,  a 
band.]    Surrounded  with  three  bands.  Pennant. 

TRl'FlD  [trl'nd,  S.  W.  P.  K.  Sm.  ;  trif'id,  Ja.l,  a. 
[L.  tHjidus  ;  tres,  three,  nndJindo,Jidi,  to  split.] 
{Bot.)  Noting  leaves  divided  into  three  seg- 
ments by  incisions  extending  about  to  the  micl- 
dle  of  the  blade ;  three-cleft.  —  See  Split.  Gray. 

TRI-FIS'TU-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  uni fistu- 
la, a  pipe.]     Having  three  pipes.  Browne. 

TRI'FLB  (tri'fl),  V.  n.  [From.  Dut.  treyfelen,  to 
trifle.  Skinner.  —  Probably  from  A.  S.  trifeim, 
to  pound,  to  reduce  to  minute  parts.  Richard- 
son.—  L.  trivialis;  Fr.  trivial.  —  See  Trivial.] 

[i.  TRIFLED  ;  pp.  TRIFLING,  TRIFLED.] 

1.  To  act  or  to  talk  without  weight  or  dig- 
nity, or  with  levity  and  folly;  to  be  busy  in 
light,  frivolous  things  ;  to  act  idly  or  frivolously. 

They  ij-i/le  and  they  heat  the  air.  Hooker. 

2.  To  indulge  light  amusements.  Law. 
To  trifle  with,  to  mock  ;   to  play  the  fool  with ;  to 

treat  without  respect  or  consideration.  Sliak. 

TET'FLE,  v.  a.  1.  To  cause  to  appear  as  a  trifle  ; 
to  make  of  no  importance,     [ii.]  Shak, 

2.  To  waste  ;  to  dissipate ;  —  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  away. 

Such  men  lose  their  intellectual  powers  for  want  of  ex- 
erting them;  and,  having  trijted  away  youth,  are  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  trijling  away  age.  Botingbruke, 

TRI'FLE,  «.  1.  Any  thing  of  very  little  impor- 
tance or  value  ;  a  thing  of  no  moment;  a  mite. 

A  6napper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,  jSftah, 

Triflt:3  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmation  sti'Ong 
As  prool'fl  of  holy  writ.  SJiak. 

2  A  confectionery  of  whipped  cream,  with 
aromatic  and  spirituous  flavorings.    Simmonds. 

TEI'FL^IR, ,n.     One  who  trifles.  Barnes. 

TEI'FLING,  a.  Being  of  small  worth,  value,  or 
importance  ;  unimportant ;  trivial ;  petty  ;  frivo- 
lous ;  worthless ;  slight.  ^'Trifiing  things."  TJdal. 
Syn. —  Trtfiintr,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  and  futile 
are  all  used  to  characterize  objects  of  little  importance 
or  value.  Trivial  is  a  stronger  term  than  trijiitis,  and 
implies  contempt.  A  trifliiiir  matter  ;  a  trivial  concern 
or  remark  ;  a  petty  consideration  ;  a  frivolous  dispute  ; 
a  futile  argument ,  a  worthless  publication ;  a  slight 
performance. 

TEI'FLING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  trifles  ;  trivial  or 
frivolous  employment.  "  Empty  triflings,"  Watts. 
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TRIFLINGLY 

TRi'FLlNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  trifling  manner  ;  with- 
out weight,  dignity,  or  importance.  Locke. 

TRI'FLING-NESS,  ».  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  trifling ;  —  emptiness ;  vanity.  Bp.  Parker. 

TEi-FLO'RAL,     ;  (J     [L.^res,  three,  and>s,>- 

TRI-PLO'ROyS,  )  ris,  a  flower.]     {Bot.)  Bearing 

three  flowers.  Knight. 

TRi-FLUC-TU-A'TION,  n.  [L.  tres,  three,  and 
Jiuctus^  a  wave.]  Concurrence  of  three  waves. 
"  A  trijliictuation  of  evils."  Brovme. 

TEl-FO'LI-ATE,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  folium, 
a  leaf.]     {Bot.)  Having  three  leaves.         Harte. 

TRI-FO'L!-AT-5D,  a.     {Bot.)  Trifoliate.         Ash. 

TRi-FO'LI-p-LATE,  «.  (Bot.)  Noting  compound 
leaves  whose  petioles  bear  three  leaflets  some- 
times from  the  same  point.  Lindley. 

TRi'FO-LY,/j.  \lj.trifolium.'\  Sweet  trefoil. Mason. 

TRI-Fb  'RI-  tjM,  n.  [L.]  {Arch.)  The  gallery  or 
open  space  between  the  vaulting  and  the  roof  of 

,  the  aisles  of  a  church,  generally  lighted  by  win- 
dows in  the  external  wall  of  the  building,  and 
opening  to  the  nave,  choir,  or  transept  over  the 
main  arches.  Weale. 

TRt'FORM,  a.  [L.  triformis;  tres,  three,  and 
forma,  form.]     Having  a  triple  shape.     Milton. 

TEI-PORM'!-TY,  n.    State  of  being  triform.  Ash. 

TRl-FiJR'CATE,  a.     {Bot.)  Trifurcated.       Gray. 

TRI-FUR'CAT-JID,  a.  [L.  trifureiis  ;  tres,  three, 
nudufurca,  a  fork.]  Having  three  forks,  prongs, 
or  points  ;  three-pronged.  Pennant. 

TRIG,  V.  a.  [Goth,  trcga,  to  retard.  —  Dut.  trek- 
ken,  to  draw.    Richardson.'}     [i.  tuiggbd  ;  pp. 

TRIGGING,  TRIGGED.] 

1.  To  Stop,  as  a  wheel,  by  putting  a  stone  un- 
der it ;  to  scotch.  Bailey. 

2.  To  fill ;  to  cram  :  —  to  dress.  [Local.]  More. 

TRIG,  u..  Full ;  trim  ;  neat.  [Local,  'Ei\g.'\Brockett. 

TRIG,  n.  A  stone,  wedge,  or  block  to  stop  a 
wheel  or  to  prevent  a  cask  from  rolling.  Palmer. 

TRIG'A-MIST,  n.     One  thrice  married.       Blount. 

TRiG'A-MOfJS,  a.  [Gr.  rpcTs,  three,  and  ya;,&,  to 
marry.]  {Bot.)  Noting  plants  of  the  composite 
family,  which  have  staminate,  pistillate,  and 
perfect  florets  in  the  same  flower-head.  Brando. 

TRIG'A-MY,  n.  [Gr.  Tpiyaixla',  rpels,  three,  and 
yajiiiii,  to  marry;  L.  trigamia;  Fr.  trigamie.] 
The  state  of  being  married  three  times,  or  the 
state  of  having  three  husbands  or  three  wives  at 
the  same  time.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

TRI-GAS'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  Tfifl;,  three,  and  yaarfip, 
the -belly.]  {Med.)  Noting  a  muscle  or  muscles 
that  have  three  bellies.  Dunglison. 

TRi-GrEM'I-NOUS,  a.  [L.  trigeminus;  tres,  three, 
and  geminuSf  twin-born.]  Three  at  a  birth; 
three-fold.  Phillips. 

TElG'e^iR,  n.  [Dut.  trekker ;  trekJcen,  to  draw.] 
1.  A  catch  to  stop  or  hold  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage on  steep  ground.  Johnson. 
2-  A  catch  which,  being  pulled,  disengages 
the  cock  of  a  gun-lock,  and  causes  the  flint  to 
strike  the  hammer  in  lock-guns,  and  the  nipple 
in  percussion-guns.                                Stocgueler. 

TRI-pIN'TAL,  n.     See  Trektal.  Ayliffe. 

TRi'GLYPH  (tri'glif)  [tri'gllf,  S.  W.  P.  K.  Sm. 
C;  trig'lif,  Ja.  Wb.],  n.  liSncrpiylvifos  ;  r^iyXa, 
a  mullet,  and  ylvtpfi,  a  carving ;  L.  triglyphus  ; 
Fr.  triglyphe.l  {Arch.) 
An  ornament  repeated  at 
equal  intervals  in  the  Dor- 
ic frieze,  consisting  of  a 
slightly  projecting  tablet,  „  .  ,    ^ 

channelled       with       two  Tnglyph.. 

grooves,  or  glyphs,  and  with  a  half-groove  cham- 
fering off  each  of  its  outer  edges.  P.  Cyc. 

TRI-GLYPH'!C,         )  (J.     Containing,  or  pertain- 

TRI-GLYPH'I-CAL,  5  ing  to,   triglyphs  or  three 

sets  of  characters  or  carvings.  Clarke. 

TRi'GON  [trl'gon,  S.  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  trig'- 
on,  C.  Wb.'],'n.  [Gr.  Tfiymog,  a  triangle;  rfils, 
three,  and  ymvia,  a  corner,  an  angle.] 

1. 1 A  triangle ;  a  triangular  form.  Beaumont. 
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2.  {Astrol.)  Aspect  of  two  planets  distant  120 
degrees  from  each  other.  Button. 

3.  {Gr.  Ant.)  A  triangular  musical  instru- 
ment somewhat  like  a  harp,  having  strings  of 
equal  thickness,  but  of  unequal  lengths  :  —  a 
game  at  ball,  played  by  th*ee  persons,  standing 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle.     Liddell.    W.  Smith. 

TEIG'0-NAL  [trIg'o-n»l,  W.  P.  Ja.  Sm.  C. ;  tti'- 
go-n^l,  S.  jr.],  a.    Triangular ;  having  three  an- 

Woodward. 


[Gr.  T^tytiivos,  a  trian- 

Having  three-angled 

Smart. 

'.  a.  [It.  4r  Sp.  trigono- 
metrico  ;    Fr.    trigo- 


gies  or  corners, 

TRIG-0-N69'5R-OLfS,  a. 
gle,  and  Ktpa,  a  horn.] 
horns,  as  a  fossil  stag. 

TRIG-0-NO-MET'RIC, 

TRIG-O-NO-MET'RI-CAL, 
nometrigue.']     Pertaining  to,  or  performed  by, 
trigonometry.  Button. 

TEIG-0-NO-MET'RJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  trigonom- 
etry ;  according  to  trigonometry.  Whiston. 

TRIG-0-NOM'^;-TRy,  n.  [Gr.  rpiyavos,  triangu- 
lar ;  rpei^j  three,  yiavia,  a  corner,  an  angle,  and 
IxirpoVf  a  measure ;  It.  ^  Sp.  trigonometria  ;  Fr. 
trigonometric.']  {Math.f  That  branch  of  math- 
ematics whose  object  it  is  to  determine  unknown 
angles  or  sides  of  triangles,  by  means  of  others 
which  are  known ;  the  act  or  the  science  of  meas- 
uring triangles.  It  also  treats  of  the  general 
relations  existing  between  the  trigonometrical 
functions  of  angles  or  arcs.  Davies. 

Analytical  trigonometry,  the  branch  of  trigonometry 
whicli  treats  of  the  general  relations  and  properties, 
and  the  trigonometrical  functions  of  angles. —  Plane 
trigonometry ,  the  branch  of  trigonometry  which  treats 
of  the  relations  existing  between  the  sides  and  angles 
of  plane  triangles,  and  the  methods  of  resolving  plane 
triangles  —  that  is,  of  finding,  by  means  of  three  parts 
that  are  known,  one  of  them  at  least  being  a  side,  the 
unknown  parts —  Spherical  trigonometry,  the  branch 
of  trigonometry  which  treats  of  the  relations  existing 
between  the  sides  and  angles  of  spherical  triangles, 
and  the  methods  of  resolving  such  triangles.   Davies. 

TRi'GO-NOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  three  longitu- 
dinal angles  and  three  plane  faces  ;  three-cor- 
nered. Gray. 

TRI'GRAM,  n.  [Gr.  Tptl;,  three,  and  ypdiifia,  a 
letter.]  Three  letters  united  in  one  sound,  as 
the  three  letters  in  eye  ;  a  trigraph.        Barnes. 

TRI-GRAM-M.iT'IC,  a.  Containing,  'or  consist- 
ing of,  three  letters  ;  trigrammic.  Clarke. 

TRI-GRAM'MJC,  a.  [Gr.  rpiyfidfifiaros.]  Contain- 
ing three  letters  ;  trigrammatic.  Thomson. 

TRI'GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  rptis,  three,  and  ypa(j,fi,  a 
writing.]  Three  letters  united  in  one  sound,  as 
eau  in  beau ;  a  trigram.  Smart. 

TEI'gSYN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  order  Tri- 
gyni'a ;  a  plant  with  three  pistils.  Clarke. 

TRI-^YJV'I-j3,  n.  [Gr.  TpeTs,  three,  and  ywi'i,  a 
woman.]  A  name  given  by  Linnseus  to  those 
orders,  or  subdivisions  of  his  classes  of  plants, 
which  have  three  pistils,  or  at  least  three 
styles.  Henslow. 

TRI-gtYN'I-AN,  a.     {Bot.)  Trigynous.       Wright. 

TRl'^YN-OUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  three  pistils 
or  styles.  Gray. 

TRI-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  rptli,  three,  and  'iSpa,  a 
base,]  Noting  solid  angles  formed  by  three 
planes  meeting  in  the  same  point.  Davies, 

TRI-HE'DRAL,  re.  {Geom.)  A  polyhedral  angle 
of  three  faces.  Davies. 

TRI-HE'DRON,  re.  [Gr.  rpcts,  three,  and  iipa,  a 
base.]  A  figure  of  three  sides ;  a  triangle. i>aj)ies. 

TRI-HO'RAL,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  Jiora,  an  hour.] 
Happening  once  in  three  hours.  Lord  Ellesmere. 

TRI-JU'GOyS  [tri-ju'gus,  Sm.  C. ;  trij'u-gus,  CI. 
Wb.'],  a.  [L.  trijugus ;  tres,  three,  and  jugum, 
a  yoke.]  {Bot.)  Noting  pinnated  leaves,  whose 
petioles  bear  three  pairs  of  leaflets.       Lindley. 

TRI-LAT'jpE-AL,  a.  [L.  trilaterus;  tres,  three, 
and  lotus,  laieris,  a  side  ;  Fr.  trilateral.]  Hav- 
ing three  sides ;  three-sided.  Brande. 

TRl-LAT'¥R-AL-LV,  ad.    "With  three  sides.     CI. 

TRI-LAT'5R-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  having 
three  sides.  Scott. 


TRILUMINOUS 

TEI-LBM'MA,  n.  A  situation  or  difficulty  in 
which  there  is  a  choice  between  three. 

"We  Btand  in  a  trilemma,  and  we  muat  adopt  one  of  three 
sets  of  conclusions.  jB.  B.  Seam. 

TRI-LIN'GUAL,  a.  [L.  trilinguis ;  tres,  three, 
and  lingua,  a  tongue.]  Consisting  of  three 
languages  or  tongues.  Clarke. 

TRi-LlN'GUAR,  a.    Trilingual.  Maunder. 

TRI-LIT'5R-AL,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  litera,  a 
letter.]     Consisting  of  three  letters.     W.  Jones. 

TEI-LIT'jpR-AIijre.  A  word  of  three  letters.  C/arAc. 

TRIL'I-TH6n,  re.  [Gr.  rprlf,  three,  and  Xieos,  a 
stone.]  Three  stones  placed  together  like  door- 
posts and  a  lintel.  Clarke. 

TRILL,  n.  [Dut.  trilling;  Ger.  triller;  Dan. 
trille  ;  Sw.  drill.  —  It.  trillo.]  (Mus.)  The  al- 
ternate reiteration  of  two  notes  comprehending 
an  interval  not  greater  than  one  whole  tone,  nor 
less  than  a  semitone ;  a  shake ;  a  quaver  or  a 
tremulousness  in  singing,  or  of  the  sound  of  an 
instrument.  Moore. 

TRILL,  V.  a.  [Dut.  trillen,  to  quaver,  to  trill; 
Ger.  frillern ;  Dan.  trille ;  Sw.  trilla,  dHlla.  — 
—  It.  trillare.  —  From  A.  S.  thirlian,  to  drill. 
Richardson.  —  See  Thrill,  and  Drill.]      [i. 

TRILLEB  ;  pp.  trilling,  TRILLED.] 

1.  To  utter  with  quavering  or  tremulousness 
of  voice,  or  to  play  with  quavering. 

The  sober-suited  songstiess  trilh  her  lay.  Tliomson. 

2.  To  shake,  or  cause  to  shake.      Gascoigne. 

TRILL,  «.  re.  To  play  or  to  sing  with  tremulous 
vibrations  of  sound ;  to  quaver. 

To  judge  of  tHlling  notes  and  tripping  feet.        DrytJen. 

TRILL,  V.  71.  [Corrupted  from  trickle.  Richard- 
son.] To  run  or  to  fall  in  a  slender  course  or 
stream,  or  in  drops  ;  to  trickle. 

His  salt  tears  trilled  adown  as  rain.  Chaucer. 

TRIL'LING,  n.  One  of  three  children  born  at  the 
same  birth.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

TRILL'ION  (tril'yun),  re.  [three  (L.  ti-es)  and 
million.  —  "A  word  invented  by  Locke."  John- 
son.] According  to  the  English  system  of  no- 
tation, the  number  represented  by  a  unit  with 
eighteen  ciphers  annexed,  being  a  million  raised 
to  the  third  power;  —  according  to  the  French 
system,  the  number  represented  by  a  unit  with 
twelve  ciphers  annexed,  being  a  million  a  thou- 
sand times  repeated.  Greenleaf, 

TRIL'LI-UM,  re.     A  genus  of  plants. 

TRIL'LO,   re. ;   pi.    trJl'lo?.      [It.] 
shake ;  a  trill. 


Lindley. 

{Mus.)  A 
Moore. 


TRI'LO-BATE  [tri'lo-bat,  Sm.  O.  Wb. ;  tri-la'bat, 
K.  C.],  a.  [Gr.  Tpi?.oPos,  three-lobed ;  rpsTs, 
three,  and  i.o0<Ss,  a  lobe  ;  Fr.  trilobe.]  {Bot.) 
Divided  into  three  lobes  ;  trilobed.  Gray. 

TEl'LOBED  (lobd),  it.     {Bot.)  Trilobate.       Gray. 

TRf'LO-BlTE  rtriM9-bIt,  Sm.O.  Wb. ;  tril'o-bit,  C], 
re.     {Pal.)  The  name  of  an  extinct 
order  of  crustaceans,  having  the  an- 
terior segment  of  the  shell  in  the| 
form  of  a  large  shield,  and  the  body  I 
composed   of  numerous   segments  1 
folding  over  one  aliother  like  those  ' 
of  the  tail  of  a  lobster,  and  divided 
longitudinally  into  three  ranges  of 
lobes  by  two  deep  and  parallel  fur- 
rows. Buckland.      Triiobite 

J^^  The  presence  of  trilobites  is  char-  (Paradoxoides 
acteristic  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  Tessimy 
systems  of  strata,  they  being  rarely  met  with  in  other 
situations.  They  are  found  entombed  in  slate  and 
dark  limestone,  and  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe.     Lyell. 

TRf-L5c'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  hculus^ 
a  little  box  ;  Fr.  triloeidaire.'\  {Bot.)  Having 
three  cells,  as  _a  capsule.  Gray. 

TRIL'0-gJY,  n.  [Gr.  TpiXoyla  ;  rptlsj  three,  and 
?,dyog,  a  discourse.]  A  series  of  three  dramas 
which,  although  each  of  them  is  in  one  sense 
complete,  yet  bear  a  mutual  relation,  and  form 
but  parts  of  one  poetical  or  historical  picture. 

All  the  plays  of  iEsehylus  imd  the  Henry  VI.  of  Shake- 
speare are  examples  of  a  trilogy.  Brande, 

TRI-LC'MI-NAR; 

TRi-LU'MI-NOU 

lights,     [b.] 


'     C  a.      [L.  tres^  three,  and 
S,  >  me7i,  a  light.] 


Having  three 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL  ;   utlRy  HER; 
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TRIM,  o.  [A.  S.  trum,  firm,  strong,  sound ;  trV' 
Tnian,  trymman,  to  prepare,  to  make  strong.]  Of 
fit,  compact,  or  orderly  form  or  shape ;  snug ; 
neat;  well  dressed;  smart;  —  often  used  in  slight 
contempt.    "  Thirteen  trim  barks."    Holinshed. 

A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise. 

To  conjure  up  tears  in  a  poor  maid'a  eyes 

"With  your  deriaion  1  Shak. 

TRIm,  n.  1.  Dress  ;  gear  ;  ornaments  ;  trimming. 
"Your  laborsome  and  dainty  trims."         Hhak. 

2.  {^Naid.)  The  condition  of  a  vessel  with 
reference  to  her  cargo  and  ballast.  Dana. 

In  ballast-trim,  (J\rauL)  having  only  ballast  on  board. 
Dana.  — Trim  of  the  masts,  (JSTaut.)  the  position  of  the 
masts  with  regard  to  the  ship  and  to  each  other,  as 
near  or  far  apart,  far  forward  or  aft,  upright,  inclin- 
ing aft  or  inclining  forward.  Mar.  Diet. —  TVim  of 
sails,  arrangement  of  the  sails  best  calculated  to  ac- 
celerate the  ship's  course  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind.     Mar.  Diet. 

TRIM,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  trymian,  trymman,  to  prepare.] 

\i.  TIE.IMMED  ;  pp.  TRIMMING,  TRIMMED.] 

1.  To  set  or  put  in  order;  to  put  into  a  fit 
state,  condition,  form,  or  shape  for  use  ;  to  fit 
out;  to  adjust;  to  prepare;  to  arrange. 

As  ravenous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow 

That  is  new  trimmed.  Shak. 

2.  To  dress  ;  to  decorate ;  to  ornament. 

And  I  was  trimmed  in  Madam  Julia's  gown.  Shah. 

The  victim  ox  . . .  trimmed  with  wliite  ribbons.      Dryden, 

3.  To  shave ;  to  shear ;  to  clip ;  to  lop ;  to  prune. 

Mephibosheth  . . .  came  down  to  meet  the  king,  and  had 

neither  dressed  his  feet  nor  trimmed  his  beard.  2  Sam.  xix.  24. 

Trim  off  the  small  superfluous  branches.  Mortimer. 

4.  To  chastise  ;  to  chide.  [Colloquial.]  Roget. 

5.  {Carp.,  §c.)  To  work  or  dress,  as  a  piece  of 
timber,  into  form  or  shape  designed.    Mar.  Diet. 

6.  {Navi.')  To  put  in  a  proper  condition  with 
respect  to  cargo  or  to  ballast,  as  a  ship.    Dana. 

To  trim  a  lamp,  to  make  a  lamp  ready  by  pouring 
in  oil  and  clipping  the  wick. —  To  trim  in,  (Carp.)  to 
fit  in,  as  one  piece  of  timber  into  another.  Moxon. — 
To  trim  the  sails,  (JSTaut.)  to  adjust  in  the  way  best 
calculated  to  accelerate  the  ship's  course  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Mar,  Diet. —  To  trim 
up,  to  dress  j  to  array. 

TRIM,  V.  n.  To  balance  or  fluctuate  between  par- 
ties, so  as  to  appear  to  favor  each.  South. 

TRI-MAC'U_LAT-5D,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  mac- 
ula,  a  spot.]     Having  three  spots.         Pennant. 

TRI-MEM'BRAL,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  membrum, 
a  member.]     Having  three  members.         G-lbbs. 

TRI'M^-RAn,  n.  [Gr.  rpf??,  three,  and  pipos,  a 
part.]  {Ent.)  One  of  a  section  of  coleopterous 
insects,  including  those  which  have  each  tarsus 
composed  of  three  articulations.  Brande. 

{Bot.)   Having  its  parts   in 
Gray. 

TRI-MES '  TER,  n.  [L.  trimesfris,  of  three  months.] 
A  term  or  period  of  three  months  in  German 
universities.  Hale. 

TRi-MES'TRI-AL,  a.  [L.  trimesti-is.']  Lasting 
three  months  or  occurring  once  in  three  months. 
*'  Trimestrial  reviews."  Ed.  Rev. 

TRIM'^-T^IR,  a.  [Gr.  Tpiperpos  ;  rptTs,  three,  and 
fiirpov,  a  measure  ;  L.  trimetros ;  Ft.  trimHre.'] 
{Pros.)  Consisting  of  three  metres.     Andrews. 

TRiM'J@-T5R,  n.  {Pros.)  A  kind  of  verse  con- 
taining three  metres.  Andrews. 

TRI-MET'RJC,  n.  [Gr.  rpcTj,  three,  and  pirpov,  a 
measure.]  {Crystallography.)  Noting  a  system 
of  crystallization  such  that  the  three  axes  of  the 
crystals  belonging  to  it  intersect  one  another  at 
right  angles,  and  are  unequal,  as  in  the  right 
rectangular  prism,  Dana. 

TRT-MET'RJ-CAL,  a.  Consisting  of  three  poeti- 
cal measures  or  metres ;  trimeter.  Clarke. 

TRLM'LY,  ad.     In  a  trim  manner  ;  nicely  ;  neatly. 

Her  yellow  golden  hair 
Was  tHmly  woven,  and  in  tresses  wrought.       Spenser. 

TRIM'MJEIR,  n.  1.  One  who  trims;  one  who  fits, 
ornaments,  or  arranges.  Simmonds. 

2  One  who  pursues  a  middle  course  between 
parties  ;  one  who  for  personal  advantage  alter- 
nately supports  opposing  parties  ;  a  timeserver. 

He  [Halifax]  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians  whom  the 
two  great  parties  contemptuously  called  trimmers.  Instead 
of  quarrellinR  with  this  nickname,  he  assumed  it  as  a  title  of 
honor,  and  vindicated  with  greot  vivacity  the  dignity  of  the 
appellation.  Every  thing,  he  said,  trims  between  extremes. 
.  .    Thus  Halifax  was  a  trimmer  on  principle.         Macaulay. 


TRf'MJg-ROOS,    a. 

threes. 


Sophoclee,  in  private  life,  was  a  profligate,  and  in  public 
life  a  ehurtler  and  a  trimmer,  if  not  absolutely  a  renegade. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  very  laxity  of  his  principles  which  made 
him  thought  so  agreeable  a  fellow.  Bulwcr. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  inserted  in  a 
roof,  floor,  wooden  partition,  &c.,  to  support 
the  ends  of  any  of  the  joists,  rafters,  &c.    Weale. 

TRIM'MING,  n. ;  pi.  trimmings.  1,  Necessary  or 
ornamental  appendages  to  something,  as  to  gar- 
ments; trappings.  Garth. 

2.  A  beating ;  a  chiding.  Roget. 

3.  pi.  The  accessories  to  any  dish  or  article 
of  food.     [U.  S.]  Knickerbocker  Mag. 

TRIM'N^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  trim ;  com- 
pactness; neatness.  Sherwood. 

TRI-M0RPH'I?M,  n.  [Gr.  rpf??,  three,  and  pop^ri, 
form.]  {Crystallography.)  The  property  of  crys- 
tallizing in  three  different  forms.  Dana. 

TRI'NAL,  «.     [L.  trinits.']     Threefold.      Spenser. 

TRiN'DLE(trSn'dl),n.&u.a.  See  Trundle.  Todd. 

TRINE,  n.  [L.  trinus,  threefold.]  {Astrol)  One 
of  the  five  aspects  of  the  influential  bodies,  the 
angle  subtended  by^the  two  planets  as  seen 
from  the  earth  being  120  degrees,  or  the  third 
of  the  zodiac ;  —  supposed  to  be  a  benign  as- 
pect. Brande. 

TRINE,   a.      [L.  trinus ;  Yr.  tririe.']      Threefold; 

thrice  repeated.  Wheatley. 

Trine    dimension,     threefold    dimension ;     length, 

breadth,  and  thickness.  Hutton. 

TRINE,  V.  a.     To  put  in  a  trine  aspect.     Dryden. 

TRT-NER'VATE,  )  a,  [L.  tres,  three,  and  nervus, 
TRI'NERVED,       )  a  nerve.]  {Bot.)  Having  three 

ribs,  all  proceeding  from  the  base ;  three-nerved. 

Gray. 
TRIJV-  qi  'J^.mi, 

n.   pi.      {Or- 

nith.)  A  sub- 

familyofbirds 

of  the  order  Grallce  and  family 

ScolopacidcB;  sandpipers.    Gray. 

TRIN'GLE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  name 
common  to  several  little,  square 
members  or  ornaments,  as  a  reg- 
let,  a  lintel,  a  platband,  a  little 
member  fixed  over  the  triglyph :  —  a  lath  be- 
tween the  posts  of  a  bedstead  ;  a  curtain-rod. 
Weale.    Simmonds. 

TRIN-I-TA'RJ-AN,  n.  1.  A  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  T^rinity  or  trinitarianism.        Stoift. 

All  denominations  of  ChriatianS  that  believe  in  the  Trin- 
ity, or  Triune  Deity,  are  comprised  under  the  general  name 
of  I'rinitariajis.  Brande. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  religious  order 
founded  in  1198,  and  devoted  especially  to  the 
duty  of  ransoming  captives  taken  by  the  Moors 
and  other  infidels.  Brande. 

TRIN-I-TA'RI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  the  trinity,  or 
trinitarianism ;  believing  in  the  Trinity.  Ch.  Ob. 

TRiN-I-TA'RI-AN-i§M,n.  {Theol.)  The  doctrine 
of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Burnet. 

TRIN'T-TY,  n.  [L.  trinitas ;  tres,  three,  and  untis, 
one;  F'l.  trinity.]  {Theol.)  Union  of  three  in 
one ;  the  three  persons  comprised  in  the  God- 
head, and  distinguished  as  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Brande. 

Thcophylua,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  flourished  in  the  sec- 
ond century,  the  first  who  used  the  term  trinity.  Haydn. 

TRIN'l-TY-HOiySE,  n.  A  kind  of  college  incor- 
porated by  Henry  VIII.  in  1515,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  commerce  and  navigation,  by  licensing 
pilots,  ordering  and  erecting  beacons,  light- 
houses, buoys,  &c.     [England.]  Davis. 

TRIN'I-TY-StJN'DAY,  n.  {Eccl.)  The  Sunday 
next  after  Whit-Sunday  ;  —  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  a  feast  held  on  that  day  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  honor  of  the  Timity.Brande. 

TRTN'I-TY-TERM,  n.  {Lata.)  The  sitting  of  the 
law-courts  in  England  between  May  ^"22  and 
June  12,  SiTumonds. 

t  TRIN-l-U'NJ-TY,  n.     Triunity.  Milton. 

TRfNK,  n.     A  kind  of  fishing-net.         Simmonds. 

TRIN'K^IT  (trtng'ket,  82),  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymol- 
ogy. —  It.  trincio,  a  cutting  ;  trinchetto,  the 
foremost  sail;  Fr.   trinquet,  a   foremast,  tnn- 


Hcmipalama 
multlstriata. 


miette,  a  storm-jib.  —  Trinket  is  probably  from 
It.  trinciare,  to  cut.  Richardson.'] 

1.  A  small  ornament,  particularly  of  gold- 
smith's work.  Dryden. 

She  was  not  hung  about  with  toys  and  trinkets,  tveezer- 
cases,  pocket-glasses,  Arbulhaot. 

2.  Any  thing  of  little  value  ;  a  trifle.  Tusser. 

3.  t  {Naut.)  A  topsail  or  top-gallant  sail. 

The  trinket  and  the  mizzen  were  rent  asunder.  Sackluyt. 

fTRIN'KpT,  ^.  »^     To  give  trinkets-  South. 

TRIN'K^T-RY,   n.     Trinkets  collectively;  small 

or  trifling  ornaments.  Maunder. 

TRIN'KLE  (trtng'kl,  82),  v.  n.   To  tamper ;  to  treat 

secretly  or  in  an  underhand  manner,     [b.] 

Many  discontented  persons  in  England  were  suspected  to 
have  trinhied,  at  least,  with  liolland  about  niisihg  seditiona 
and  perhaps  insurrections  in  England.  Temple. 

TRI-NOC'TIAL,  a.  [L.  trinoctialis ;  tres,  three, 
and  nox,  noctis,  a  night.] ^Comprising  three 
nights  ;  for  the  space  of  three  nights.  Scott, 

TRT-NO'DAL,  a.  {Bot.)  Having  three  nodes  or 
points  on  the  stem  from  which  leaves  arise.  Ash. 

TRI-NO'MI-AL,  n.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  nomen,  a 
name.]  {Algebra.)  A  polynomial  consisting  of 
three  parts  or  terms  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  sign  plus  or  the  sign  minus.  Hutton. 

TRI-NOM'I-NAL,  n.    A  trinomial.  Todd. 

TRI'O  [tri'o,  P.  E.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  tre'o,  Ja.],  n.  ; 
pi.  TVi\'o^.     [Sp.  &  Fr.,  from  L.  tres,  three.] 

1.  Three  united;  as,  "  AtHo  of  persons." 

2.  {Mus.)  A  composition  for  three  voices  or 
for  three  instruments.  Moore. 

TRI-5b'P-LAR,        )  ^,     |-Qr.  rptwPoXds,  a  piece  of 

TRI-6b'0-LA-RY,  )  three  oboli;  rpeTs,  three,  and 
6l3o?.6g,  an  obole ;  L.  ti'iobolus,  a  piece  of  three 
oboli.]  Of  the  value  of  three  oboli :  —  of  little 
or  no  value  ;  vile  ;  worthless.  Howell. 

TRI'OC-TILE,  n.  {Astrol.)  The  aspect  of  two 
planets  distant  three  eighths  of  a  circle,  or  135 
degrees,  from  each.other.  Wright. 

TRI-6c-TO-HE'DRAL,  a.  {Crystallography.) 
Noting  crystals  whose  surface  exhibits  three 
ranges  of  faces,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
each  range  containing  eight  faces.     Cleaveland, 

TRi-(E'CJ4  (tri-e'sh?),  n.  {Bot.)  The  third  order 
of  the  Linnaean  class  Polygamia.  Gray. 

TRI-CE'CIOUS  (tri-e'shiis,  ^Q),  a.  [Gr.  rpelg,  three, 
and  olKoq,  a  house.]  (Bot.)  Noting  plants  which 
have  three  sorts  of  flowers  on  the  same  or  on 
diff'erent  individuals,  some  of  them  having  sta- 
mens, some  pistils,  and  others  both  stamens 
and  pistils.  Gray. 

TRI'O- LET,  n.  A  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in  which 
the  first  line  is  thrice  repeated.  P.  Carey,  1651. 

TRI-d'JVE§,  n.  pi.  [L.,  originally  ploughing 
oxen."]  {Astron.)  The  assemblage  of  seven 
stars  forming  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major, 
or  Charles's  "Wain.  Hutton. 

TRI'OR,  n.  {Law.)  One  of  the  persons  appointed 
to  try  whether  a  person  challenged  to  the  favor 
is  or  is  not  qualified  to  serve  on  a  jury.  Burrill. 

TRIP,  V.  n,  [Dut. trippelen ;  Ger.  trippeln;  Dan. 
trijJpe ;  Sw.  trippa.j 

1.  To  run  or  step  lightly  or  nimbly  ;  to  take 
short,  quick,  light  steps ;  to  hop,  skip,  dance. 

This  horse  anon  gan  for  to  trip  and  dance.         Qiaiicer. 
Come,  and  trip  it,  oa  you  go, 
On  the  light,  fantastic  toe.  Milton. 

She  bounded  by,  and  tHp23ed  so  light. 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight.         Dryden, 

2.  To  take  a  short  voyage  or  journ  ey.  Johnson. 

3.  To  strike  the  foot  against  something  in 
walking  or  running,  so  as  to  make  a  false  step  ; 
to  lose  footing  ;  to  stumble. 

4.  To  fail;  to  err ;  to  be  deficient. 

Dubias  is  such  a  scrupulous  good  man  — 
Yes,  you  may  catch  him  tHpping  if  you  can.      Coivper. 
Virgil . . .  pretends  sometimes  to  trip.  Dryden. 

TRIP,  v.a.    [^.  TRIPPED  ;  pp.  tripping,  tripped 

or  TRIPT.] 

1.  To  supplant ;  to  throw  or  cast  down  by 
striking  the  feet  of  a  person  from  the  ground 
by  a  sudden  motion  ;  —  often  followed  by  up. 

There  was  never  man  tripped  himself  more  handsomely 
to  take  a  fall.  Bp.  Gardner 

2.  To  strike  from  under  the  body;  — with  up. 

1  tript  up  thy  heels  and  beat  thcc.  Shak. 

3.  To  catch;  to  detect;  to  apprehend,     [r.] 

These  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err.  Sliak, 


MIEN,  Si'R;    m6VE,  NOR,  s6N  ;   BI^LL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  —  9,  g,  ^,  g,  soft;   jC,  jG,  £,  I,  hard;   ^  as  z)   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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TRIPPING-LINE 


To  trip  an  anchor^  (J^aut.)  to  looE^en  an  anchor  from 
the  bottom  by  its  cable  or  buoy-rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

TRiP,    n.     1.  A  stroke   or   catch  by   which  the 
■wrestler  supplants  his  antagonist. 


It  wae  a  noble  time  when  tn 
make  a  man  immortal. 


i  and  Comieh.  hugs  could 
Addison. 


2.  A  stumble  by  striking  the  foot  against 
something;  a  false  step.  Johnson. 

3.  A  failure  ;  — particularly  a  slight  mistake. 

Each  seeming  trip  and  each  digressive  start.  Harte. 

4.  A  short  voyage  or  journey ;  an  excursion  ; 
a  ramble  ;  a  jaunt.  "  A  trip  to  London."  Pope. 

I  passed  the  isthmus  twice,  and  was  twenty-three  days  in 
the  last  trip  1  made  over  it.  Dampier, 

5.  t  A  troop ;  a  host.  "  "When  he  [King  Philip] 
and  all  his  trip  for  nought  fled."  R.  Brunne. 

6.  (^Naut.)  A  single  board  in  plying  to  wind- 
ward. Mar.  Diet. 

7.  A  flock  ;  a  large  number.     [Scotland.] 

Then  came  a  trip  of  mice  out  of  their  nest,         Henrymne, 

8.  A  small  flock  of  sheep ;  a  herd.  [Loc]  Ray. 
Syn.  —  See  Excursion. 

TR['PART-^D,«.  1.  {Her.)  Parted  in  three  pieces, 

as  ordinaries,  charges,  or  the  field.  Ogilvie. 

2.  {Bot  )  Divided  into  three  segments  which 

extend  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  part  to  which 

they  belong.  Lindley. 

TRi-PAR'TI-BLE,  u,.  {Bot.)  Separable  into  three 
parts  or  pieces.  Gray. 

TRI-PAR'T[5NT  (-shent),  a.  Noting  a  number 
which  exactly  divides  another  into  three  parts. 

TRIP'AR-TITE,  a.  [L.  tripartitus;  tres,  three, 
and  p,irs^  partis^  a  part ;  Fr.  tripartite.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  Divided  into  three  lobes  or 
segments  extending  nearly  to  the  base 
of  the  parts  to  which  they  belong. 

Lindley. 

2.  Consisting  of  three  parts  or  re- 
lating to  three  parties.  "  A  tripartite 
treaty."  E.  Everett. 

TRIP'AR-TITE-LY,  ad.  In  a  tripartite  manner  ; 
by  a  division  into  three  parts.  Hill. 

TRIP-AR-Ti"TtON  (-tish'un),  n.     [L.  tripartitio.'] 

1,  A  division  into  three  parts.  Ash. 

2.  {Arith.)  A  division  by  3;  the  taking  of  the 
third  part  of  any  number  or  quantity.     Hutton. 

TRr-PAS'jf;HAL,  a,  [L.  tres  and  pascha,  the  Pass- 
over.]    Including  three  Passovers.     Carpenter, 

TRIPE,  71.     [It.  trippa  \  Sp.  tripa  ;  Fr.  tripe.''^ 

1.  The  intestines, —  commonly  the  large 
stomach  of  a  ruminating  animal  prepared  and 
dressed  for  food.  Shak. 

2.  The  human  belly.     [Ludicrous.]    Johnson. 

TRIP'^-DAL  [trtp'e-d&l,  W.  P.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  ;  tri- 
pe'dsil,  S.  C.J,  o.  [Ij.  tripedalis ;  tres,  three,  and 
pes,  pediSy  a  foot.]    Having  three  feet.  Johnson. 

TRrP':pL,  n.     {Min.)  Tripoli.  Phillips. 

TRIPE'-MAn,  ft.     One  who  sells  tripe.       Smart. 

TRI-PEN'NATE,  a.     {Bat.)  Tripinnate.     Clarke. 

TRI-PEN'NA-TI-PART-?D,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  tri- 
parted  leaves  having  triparted  lobes,  and  the 
subdivisions  of  the  lobes  trilobed.  Lindley. 

TRI-PEN'NA-TI-SECT-^D,  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  tri- 
sected leaves  having  trisected  lobes,  and  these 
lobes  themselves  trisected.  Lindley. 

TRI-PER'SO-NAL,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  perso- 
na, a  person'.]  Consisting  of  three  persons. 
"  One  triperso?ial  Godhead."  Milton. 

TRI-PER'SON-AL-IST,  n.  A  believer  in  triper- 
sonality ;  a  trinitarian.  CUssold. 

TRI-PER-SON-AL'I-TY,  n.  {Theol.)  A  union  of 
three  persons  in  theGodhead.  Milton. 

TRIP'^R-Y,  «.  A  shop  or  place  where  tripe  is 
kept  or  sold.  Clarke. 

TRIPE'-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  anhy- 
drite or  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  composed 
of  contorted  plates.  '  Dana. 

TRI-PET'A-LOID,  a.  [Gr.  rpels,  three,  ■t:iTa7.ov,  a 
leaf,  and  elhog,  form.]  {Bot.)  Appearing  as  if 
furnished  with  three  petals.  Loudon. 

TRf-PET'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  rpeig,  three,  and  T^ira- 
7.0V,  a  leaf.]     Having  three  petals.         Johnson. 

TRIP'-HAJVI-M^IR,  n.     A  large  hammer  moved  by 


machinery,  used  in  forges  for  beating  iron ; 
a  tilt-hammer.  Ency. 

TRI'PhANE,  n.    {Min.)  Spodumene.  Dana. 

TRIPH'THONG  (trip'tbSng)  [trip'thonp,  .S.  W.  P. 
J".  F  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  trtf  thong,  iC],  n.  [Gr.  rpctf, 
three,  and  tpdoyyf),  the  voice ;  Fr.  tnphthongue.^ 
A  coalition  of  three  vowels  in  one  syllable  or 
sound;  atrigraph;  as,  erm,  eye.  Johnson. 

jfl^- "  Two  aspirations  in  succession,  says  Mr.  El- 
pliinslon,  seem  disagreeable  to  an  English  ear,  and 
therefore  one  of  them  is  generally  sunk.  Thus  diph- 
thong and  triphthong  are  pronounced  dipthong  and 
tripthong.  P  is  lost,  as  well  as  h,  in  apophthegm  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  hear  the  Hrst  h  dropped 
in  ophthalmy  and  ophthalmic,  which  is  the  pronuncia- 
tion I  have  adopted,  as  agreeable  to  analogy.  Nay, 
such  an  aversion  do  we  seem  to  have  to  a  succession 
of  aspirates,  that  the  h  is  sunk  in  isthmus,  Esther^  and 
Demosthenes,  because  the  s,  which  is  akin  to  the 
aspiration,  inniiediately  precedes.  Mr.  Sheridan  pro- 
nounces the  first  syllable  of  ophthalmic,  like  off,  but  the 
first  of  diphthong  and  triphthong  like  dip  and  trip.  Mr. 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry  pronounce  diph- 
thong and  ti-iphthong  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr. 
Sheridan.  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  no  pronunciation  to 
diphthong,  but  makes  the  k  gilent  in  triphthong  ;  while 
Barclay  pronounces  the  h  in  ophthalmic,  but  makes  it 
either  way  in  diphthong  and  silent  in  triphthong.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  Dr.  Jones,  who  wrote  a  spell- 
ing dictionary  in  Uueen  Anne's  time,  makes  the  h  iii 
those  two  words  silent."     Walker. 

TRiPH-THON'GAL  (trip-thSng'gril),  a.  Relating  to, 
or  consisting  of,  a  triphthong.  Grant. 

TRIPH'y-LINE.  n.  [Gr.  rpfTs,  three,  and  (pv)./,,  a 
union  of  individuals, — in  allusion  to  its  con- 
taining three  phosphates.]  {Min.)  A  sub-resin- 
ous, greenish-gray,  or  bluish  mineral,  occurring 
in  crystals,  commonly  massive,  and  consisting 
essentially  of  phosphoric  acid,  protoxide  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  lithia.  Dana. 

TRi-PHYL'LOUS,  or  TRIPH'YL-LOUS  (131),  a. 
[Gr.  rpfrs,  three,  and  ip[}?.?.i>v,  a  leaf.]  {Bot.) 
Three-leaved;  composed  of  three  pieces.  Gray. 

TRI-PTN'NATE,  a.  [L.  tres  and  pinna,  a  feather.] 
{Bot.)  Noting  bipinnate  leaves,  of  which  the 
leaflets  themselves  are  pinnate.  Lindley. 

TRt-PIN'NA-TI-FID,  or  TRT-PfN-NAT'I-FID,  a. 
[L.  tres,  three,  pinna,  a  plume,  and  Jindo,  to 
divide.]     {Bot.)   Thrice  pinnately  cleft.     Gray. 

t  TRI-PLA'^IAN  (tri-pla'zhgn),  u.  [Gr.  TQiitUaioq.'] 
Threefold.  Cudworth. 

TRIP'LE  (trip'pl),  a.  [L.  triplex,  tHplus ;  tres, 
three,  and  plica,  to  fold;  It.  triplo;  Sp.  ^  Fr. 
triple.'] 

L  Consisting  of  three  united;  threefold. 

May  none  this  triple  knot  undo.  Waller. 

2.  Three  times  repeated  ;  treble.         Burnet. 

3.  t  One  of  three  ;  a  third. 

He  made  me  store  up,  aa  a  triple  eye, 

Safer  than  mine  own  two.  Shdk. 

4.  Wearing  a  tiara,  or  threefold  crown,    [n.] 

O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  Gtill  doth  away 
The  triple  tyrant.  Milton. 

Triple  alliance,  a  compact  or  treaty  between  three 
diflTcrent  parties  or  powers.  —  Triple  salt,  ( Chem.)  See 
'  Salt.  —  Triple  time,  (Mus.)  that  in  which  each  meas- 
ures is  divided  into  three  beats  or  equal  portions,  as 
three  fourths  or  crotchets,  three  eijrhts  or  quavers,  a 
secondary  accent  falling  on  the  third  beat.  Jhoight. 
— Triple  ratio,  (Math.)  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  3. 
Hutton. 

TrIp'LE  (trip'pOj  ■"•  n.  To  increase  or  multiply 
threefold.     "  Tripled  prayers."  Hooper. 

TRIP'LE  (trip'pI),  V.  a.  [i.  tripled  ;  pp.  trip- 
LiXG,  TRIPLED.]  To  treble  ;  to  make  thrice  as 
much  or  as  many  ;  to  make  threefold.        Swift. 

TRIP'LE-CRoWn,  n.  The  tiara,  or  crown  of  the 
pope,  so  called  because  it  is  a  high  cap  of  silk 
environed  by  three  crowns  of  gold,  one  above 
another;  the  papal  crown.  Davis. 

TRiP'LE-CRO\VNED,  a.  "Wearing  the  triple 
crown.  Clarke. 

TRTp'LE-HEAD'^D,  a.  Having  three  heads. 
"The   ti^iple-headed  hound."  Drayton. 

TRTP'LE-RIbBED  (-ribd),  a.  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves 
with  three  ribs,  the  two  lateral  ones  of  which 
emerge  from  the  middle  one  a  little  above  its 
base.  Lindley. 

TRXP'LET,  n.  1.  Three  of  a  kind  or  together.  Swift. 


2.  {Poetry.)  Three  verses  rhyming  together, 
as  in  the  following  example  :  — 

Waller  was  smooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 

Tlie  varying  verBu,  the  full,  rcsoundmg  line. 

The  long,  mnjeetic  march,  and  energy  divine.         Pope. 

3.  {Mtis.)  Three  notes  sung  or  played  in  the 
time  of  two.  Moore. 

TRIP'Ll-CATE,  a.  [L.  tHpUco,  triplicatvs,  to 
multiply  by  three.]  Made  thrice  as  much  ; 
threefold.  Johnson. 


Triplicate  ratio,  (^Math.)     See  Ratio. 


DavAes. 


TRIP'LJ-CATE,  n.  A  third  thing  corresponding  to 
two  others  of  the  same  kind.  Clarke. 

TRIP-LI-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  triplicatio.'] 

L  The  act  of  trebling  or  making  threefold. 
2.  (LaiiJ-)  Formerly,  s^xaQ  3.S. rebutter.  Bouvier. 

TRI-PLIC'I-TY,  n.  [It.  tripUcith ;  Sp.  tripHci- 
dad ;  Fr.  tn'pHcite.']  The  state  of  being  three- 
fold; trebleness.  Bacon. 

TRIP'LJNG,  n.  The  act  of  makingthreefold.C/ar/i;e. 

TRIP'LITE,  n.  {Mtn.)  A  brown  or  blackish- 
brown  imperfectly  crystalline  mineral,  of  a  resi- 
nous lustre,  consisting  essentially  of  phosphoric 
acid,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese. Dana. 

TRIP'MAD-AM,  n.    A  kind  of  herb.       Mortimer. 

TRi'POD  [tri'pod,  S.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb. ; 
tri'pod  or  trip'9d,  W.P.IfU.  [Gt.  Tpiirovg  ;  rptlg, 
three,  and  rtoOg,  iroddg,  a  foot ;  L.  tripus,  tripodis. 
It.  tripode;  Sp.  tripoda  ;  Fr.  tripode.']  A  seat, 
vessel,  table,  or  instrument,  having  three  feet. 

Two  tripods  cast  in  antique  mould, 

"With  two  great  talents  of  the  nnest  gold.        Dryden. 

,6®=  It  was  from  a  tripod,  or  triple-footed  seat,  that 
the  priestess  of  Apollo  delivered  oracular  answers  at 
Delphi.     Brande. 

jKS=  "  The  first  mode  [tri'pod]  of  pronouncing  this 
word  is  that  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  and  Perry  ;  and  the  sec- 
ond, by  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Entick,  and 
Fry.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  former  most 
agreeable  to  English  analogy."     Walker. 

TRT-PO'DI-AN,  n.  {Mus.)  An  ancient  stringed 
instrument  (said  to  have  been  invented  by  Py- 
thagoras, the  Lacynthian),  resembling  in  form 
the  Delphic  tripod,  whence  its  name.        Moore. 

TRIP'O-DY,  n.  [Gr.  rpeXg,  three,  and  iroOg,  Tro66g,  a 
foot.]     (Pros.)  A  series  of  three  feet.        Beck. 

TRIP'0-LI,  n.  {Min.)  A  name  given  to  a  powder 
with  a  fine,  hard  grit,  used  for  polishing  metals 
and  stones,  and  also  to  a  silicious  stone,  both 
of  which  arc  composed  of  the  flinty  cases  of  in- 

Lyell. 

Clarke. 


Pertaining  to  tripoli. 


a.     {Geog.)   Kelating  to  Trip- 
oli. P.  Cyc. 


fusoria. 
TRIP'O-LINE,  w. 
TRIP'O-LINE,       i 

tri-pOl'i-tan,  " 

TRI-p6l'1-TAN,  /t.     {Geog.)  A  native  of  Tripoli. 

TRI'POS,n.    A  tripod.  —  See  Tripod.  B.  Sanson. 

TRI'POS,  n. ;  pi.  triposes.  A  writer  of  the  Latin 
verses  on  the  back  of  the  slips  of  paper  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  Bachelors  who  were  highest 
in  the  list.  Wranglers,  Senior  Optimcs,  Junior 
Optimes  :  —  any  university  examination  for 
honors  of  questionists  or  men  who  have  just 
taken  their  B.  A.: — a  tripos  paper.  [Cam- 
bridge University,  Eng.]  Wheioell.  Bristed. 
,6®=  The  University  Scholarship  Examinations  are 
not  called  Triposes.  Bristed. 

Tripos  paper,  a  printed  list  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates for  mathematical  honors,  accompanied  by  Latin 
verses;  — also  extended  to  the  list  of  classical  hon- 
ors, though  unaccompanied  by  its  classical  verses. 

Whewell. 

TRIP'PANT,  a.     [Fr.]     {Her.)  Tripping.  Ogilvie. 

TRIP'PljlR,   n.     1.   One  who  trips  or  supplants. 
2.  One  who  walks  with  short,  light  steps. 

Begone,  ye  sylvan  tnppers  of  the  green.  Dryden. 

TRIP'PING,  a.     L  Quick;   nimble.  Milton. 

2.   {Her.)   Noting   a   buck,   hart,   hind,   &c., 

when  represented  with  the  right  fore-foot  lifted 

and  the  other  feet  on  the  ground.  Ogilvie. 

TRIP'PING,  7}.     1.  A  stumbling.  Holland. 

2.  The  act  of  walking  lightly  or  nimbly. 

3.  A  light  kind  of  dance.  Milton. 

TRIP'PJNG-LINE,  n.     {Naut.)  A  small  rope  serv- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  |.  O,  U.  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HilR    HER; 


TRIPPINGLY 
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TRIUMPHER 


[L.  tripudio,  tripudia- 
Cockeram. 


Ing  to  unring  the  lower  top-gallant-yard  arm 
when  in  the  act  of  striking  or  lowering  it  down 
upon  deck.  Mar.  Diet. 

TRIP'PING-LY,  ad.  With  agility  ;  with  swift  mo- 
tion ;  with  a  light,  quick  step  ;  nimbly.     Shak. 

TRIP  'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  Tfti\,it ;  T()i/3u,  to  rub.] 

1.  (Med.)  The  act  of  reducing  a  substance  to 
powder.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  process  of  rubbing  and  percussing  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
flexing  and  extending  the  limbs,  and  racking  the 
joints,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  hot 
bath ;  —  commonly  called  shampooing.    Wright. 

TUiP'TOTE,  n.  [Gr.  rfih,  three,  and  irrSms,  a 
case ;  L.  triptota,  triptotes ;  Fr.  triptote.'\  A 
noun  used  only  in  three  cases.  W.  Smith. 

TRIP'TyiCH,  n.  [Gr.  rpfit,  three,  and  xrSj,  a  fold.] 
A  picture,  generally  on  a  panel,  with  two  hang- 
ing doors  or  leaves.  FairhoU. 
j8®=  Pictures  in  the  form  of  triptychs  abound  in  the 
works  of  the  early  Italian,  German,  and  Flemish 
masters.  They  sometimes  comprehend  five  paintings 
—  1.  The  centre  piece  ;  2.  The  inner  sides  of  the  two 
doors  J  3.  The  outer  sides  of  the  doors.    FairhoU. 

t  TRI-Pfj'DJ-A-RY,  a.  [L.  tripudium.]  Relating 
to,  or  performed  by,  dancing.  Browne. 

tTRI-PU'DJ-ATE,   V. 
turn.']     To  dance. 

+  TRT-PU-Dj-A'TION,  7t.    Act  of  dancing.  Bailey. 

TRI-aUE'TROys,  u,.      [L.  triquetrus,  triangular.] 

1.  Triangular.  Hill. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  three  acute  angles  with 
concave  faces,  as  the  stems  of  many  plants  ; 
three-edged  ;  —  three-cornered ;  trigonous. 

Gray.     Lbidley. 

TRI-RA'D!-ATE,      ?  „.    [L.  tres,  three,  and  radi- 

TRI-R.i'DJ-AT-pD,  S  us,   3.   ray.]      Having  three 

rays.  Smart. 

TRf-R^C-TAN'GU-LAR,  o.  (Geom.)  Havingthree 
right  angles,  as  certain  spherical  triangles. 

Davies. 

TRI'REME,  «.  [L.  triremus  ;  tres,  three,  and  re- 
mits, an  oar;  Fr.  trireme.']  {^Grecian  Ant.)  A 
galley  or  vessel  with  three  ranks,  of  oars  on  a 
side.  Wm.  Smith. 

TRi-RHOM-BOID'AL,  a.  [Gr.  rfth,  three,  ^i!/j/3os, 
a  rhombus,  and  fHot,  form.]  {Crystallography.) 
Noting  crystals  whose  surface  is  composed  of 
eighteen  rhombic  faces,  which,  being  taken  six 
and  six,  and  prolonged  in  idea  till  they  inter- 
cept each  other,  would  form  three  different 
rhombs.  Cleaveland. 

TRI-SAC-RA-MPN-TA'RI-AN,  n.  (Eccl.)  One  of 
a  sect  who  admit  of  three  sacraments.    Clarke. 

TBI-S.a'(^I-6^r,  n.  [Gr.  rpfTt,  three,  and  aj/ioj, 
holy.]  The  threefold  invocation  of  the  Deity, 
as  "  Holy,"  in  the  Greek  Church.  Bp.  Bull. 
fl®^  The  ordinary  form  is  that  in  Isaiah  :  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy  Lord  God  of  hosts,  all  the  earth  is  full  of 
thy  glory."    Brande. 

TRI-SECT',  V.  a.    \\j.tres,  three,  and  seco,  to  cut.] 

[i.    TKISECTED  ;    pp.   TRISECTING,    TRISECTED.] 

To  divide  into  three  equal  parts.  P.  Cyc. 

TRl-SECT'fD,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  leaves  divided 
into  three  segments  by  incisions  extending  to 
the  midrib  or  the  base.  Liiidley. 

TRI-SEO'TION,  n.  [L.  tres  and  sectio.']  The  di- 
vision of  any  thingj  as  an  angle,  into  three  equal 
parts. 

TRI-SEP'A-LOtJS,  a.  (Bof.)  Noting  calyxes  which 
consist  of  three  sepals.  Lindley. 

TRI-SE'R!-AL,     I  (j_     ["L,  fygg^  three,  and  series, 

TRI-SE'RI-ATE,  )  a  row,    a   series.]      {Bot.)   In 

three  rows,  one  below  another.  Gray. 

TRIS'MUS,  n.  [Gr.  rpidfiis,  the  making  of  a  shrill 
noise  ;  rpi^io,  to  tmtter  or  chirp,  to  gnash  the 
teeth.]  {Med.)  Spastic  closure  of  the  under 
jaw;  locked-jaw;  —  a  partial  tetanus.  Xhinglison. 

TRIS-6C-TA-HE'DRpN,  n.  [Gr.  riitTs,  three,  iKTii, 
eight,  and  Upa,  a  base.]  A  solid  bounded  by 
twenty-four  equal  faces.  Shepard. 

TRI  SPAST,         ?  yj^      [Gt.  rpfTs,  three,  and  ornw, 
TRI-SPAS'TQN,  '  to  draw.]     {Mech.)  A  machine 


[L.  fj-is- 
Feltham. 


ssyllabe,'] 


with  three  pulleys  acting  in  connection  with 
each  other,  for  raising  heavy  weights.    Hutton. 

TRI-SPER'MOyS,  a.  [Gr.  rpui,  three,  and  unipua, 
a  seed.]     Producing  or  having  three  seeds. 

+  TKlST,  a.  [L.  tristis.']    Sad ;  sorrowful.  Fair/ax. 

TRIST,  M.     1.  A  fair  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  horses, 

&c. ;  —  written  also  irt/s*.  [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

2.  t  A  post  or  station  in  hunting.      Chaucer. 

t  TRIST'FUL,  a.  [L.  tristis.]  Sad ;  melancholy  ; 
gloomy  ;  sorrowful ;  trist.  Shak. 

tTRIST'FUL-Ly, ad.  Sorrowfully;  sadly.  Clarke. 

TRIS-TieH'I-Os,  n.  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
flshes  known  only  by  their  spines.         Agaisiz. 

TRIS'TJ£!H-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  rpus,  three,  and  cTi^^is, 
a  row.]  {Bot.)  In  three  longitudinal  or  perpen- 
dicular ranks.  Gray. 

TRj-STIG-MAT'IO,      ?  „.      [L.   f^^^,   three,    and 

TRI-STIG'MA-TOSE,  >  Eng.  stigmatic  or  stigma- 
tose.]     {Bot.)    Having  three  stigmas.         Gray. 

t  TR1S-TI"TI-.^TE  (trjs-tJsh'e-at),  v.  u, 
titia,  sadness.]     Tojnake  sad. 

t  TRIS'TY,  a.     [L.  tristis.]     Sad.        Poem,  16.52. 

tTRI'SULC,  «.  [L.  <n'sMfcM«,  three-pointed.]  A 
thing  having  three  points.  Browne. 

TRl-SUL'CATE,  u.     Having  three  points.     Todd. 

TRYS-YL-LAB'IC,  ;  „.    IGT.rpcruUaHor,  rpu;. 

TRYS-YL-LAB'J-CAL,  )  three,  and  roMa/J,;,  a  syl- 
lable ;  L.  tnsyllahus.]  Pertaining  to,  or  consist- 
ing of,  three  syllables.  Phillips. 

TRIS'YL-LA-BLE    [tris'sil-la  bl,    S.  W.   J.   F.  Ja. 
Wb. ;  tris-sil'lii-bl,  P.  K.  Sm.  C],  n.     [Gr.  rpirg, 
three,  and  ovXlajit'i,  a  syllable  ;  Fr.  triss% 
A  word  consisting  of  three  syllables 

TRITE,  a.  [L.  tritus;  tero,  tritus,  to  rub,  to  wear.] 
"Worn  out  by  use  ;  stale  ;  common  ;  threadbare. 

That  old,  trite,  commou  argument.  South. 

TRITE'LY,  ad.     In  a  trite  or  common  way.  Todd. 

TRITE'N  pSS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
trite ;  staleness  ;  commonness.  Wrangham. 

TRI-TER'NATE,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting 
compound  leaves  whose  common 
petiole  divides  into  three  second- 
ary petioles,  which  are  each  sub- 
divided into  three  tertiary  peti- 
oles, each  of  which  bears  three 
leaflets.  Lindley. 

TRI'THIf-I^M  [tri'the-izm,  K.  Sm.  Wb.  Ash, 
Todd,  Brande ;  trl-the'izm,  P.  Fen^iing],  n. 
[Gr.  rpf(s,  three,  and  BtSg,  God ;  Fr.  trit/teisme.] 
The  doctrine  of  a  sect  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
which  taught  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
were  three  coequal,  distinct  Beings  united  by 
one  common  will  and  purpose.  Bp.  Bull. 

TRl'TH^f-IST,  m.  One  who  maintains  tritheism. 
'*  Sabellians  and  Tritheists."  Nelson 

TRI-TH^-IS'TIO, 

TRI-THip-lS'TI-CAIi; 

TRI'TH(;-ITE,  n.     A  tritheist. 

TRI'THING,  ».  {Sax.  &  Old  Eng.  Law.)  The 
third  part  of  a  county,  or  three  or  four  hundreds  ; 
a  riding,  as  in  Yorkshire.  Blaekstone. 

tTRIT'J-C.iL,  a.  [L.  tritus  ;  tero,  tritus,  to  wear 
away.]     Trite  ;  common  ;  worn  out.       Warton. 

t  TRlT'I-CAL-NESS,  n.     Triteness.      Arbuthnot. 

TRIT'I-C&M,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  gra- 
mineous plants,  which  produce  the  various  kinds 
of  wheat.  ^  Baird. 

TRI' TOM;  n.      [Gr.  TpiVuv.] 

1.  {Myth.)  A  sea  divinity  having  the  human 
flgure  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and,  in  the 
lower  part,  that  of  a  flsh.  W.  Smith. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  batrachian  reptiles  or 
salamanders  :  —  also  a  genus  of  gasteropodous 
moUusks  the  shells  of  which  are  furnished  with 
a  series  of  disconnected  varices  running  up  the 
spire  at  irregular  distances.  Baird. 

TRI'TONE,  H.  [Gr.  rplrovos,  three  tones;  rpns, 
three,  and  rdvos,  a  tone.]  {Mus.)  A  dissonant 
interval,  otherwise  called  a  superfluo\is  fourth  ; 
a  kind  of  redundant  fourth,  consisting  of  two 
tones  and  two  semitones,  one  greater  and  one 
less,  as  from  C  to  F  sharp.  Moore. 


J- 


Relating  to  tritheism. 
South, 


TRX-TO'RI-iJM,  n.  [L.  terOj  trituSj  to  rub,  to 
wear  away.]  A  vessel  for  separating  two  fluids 
of  different  densities.  Parkes. 

TRI-TOX'IDE,  n.  [Chem.)  A  metallic  oxide  con- 
taining three  equivalents  of  oxygen.         Henry, 

TRIT'y.RA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  triturable.']  That  may 
be  triturated.  Broione. 

TRIT'U-RATE  [trit'u-rat,  P.  Ja.  K.  Wb. ;  tri'tu- 
rat,  Sm.],  V.  a.  [L.  trituro,  tHturatus,  to  thrash  ; 
tei'Oy  tritus,  to  wear  away.]   [i.  tilituratbd  ;  pp. 

TRITUKATIXG,  TRITUKATED.] 

1.  t To  thrash;  to  pound.  Cockei'a?n. 

2.  To  reduce  to  powder  or  to  dust,  as  any 
friable  substance,  by  subjecting  it  to  pressure 
and  friction,  as  in  a  mortar  by  means  of  a  pes- 
tle. Cook. 

TRIT-U-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  trituration  a  thrashing ; 
Fr.  trituration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  triturating ;  act  of  reducing  a 
substance  to  a  fine  powder.  Browne. 

2.  {Chem.)  An  operation  whereby  substances 
are  made  to  unite  by  friction.  Parkes. 

TRI-TU'RI-UM,  n.     A  tritorium.  Clarke. 

TRI'UMPH  (tri'umf),  n.  [Gr.  dpla^iPos,  a  proces- 
sion in  honor  of  Bacchus,  a  triumph ;  L.  tri- 
umphus,  a  triumph;  It.  trionfo  ;  Sp.  trixmfo; 
Fr.  triomphe.'] 

1.  {Roman  Ant.)  A  solemn  and  magnificent 
entrance  of  a  general  into  Rome  after  having 
obtained  an  important  victory ;  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession. W.  Smith. 

2.  t  A  pomp  or  show  in  imitation  of  a  tri- 
umph ;  an  exhibition,  as  of  masks ;   a  show. 

The  triumph  consisted  of  fifteen  lovers.        B.  Jottson. 

You  cannot  have  a  perfect  palace  except  you  have  two 

several  sides,    one  ior  feasts    and  triumplis,  the  other  for 

dwelling.  Bacon. 

3.  The  state  of  being  victorious  ;  victory. 

Hercules  from  Spain 
Arrived  in  triumph  from  Geryon  slain.  Hryden. 

4.  A  victory ;  a  conquest. 

The  vain  coquettes  the  trifling  triumphs  boast.         Logic. 

5.  Exultation  or  joy  for  success. 

Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  heaven.         Milton. 

6.  t  A  trump  at  cards.  B.  Jonson. 

TRI'UMPH  (tri'umf)»  v.  n.  [L.  triumpho  ;  It.  tH- 
onfare\  Sp.  triunfar  \  Fr.  triompher.']     [i.  Titi- 

L'MPHED  ;  pp.  TRIUMPHING,  TRIVMPHED.] 

1.  To  celebrate  a  victory  with  pomp  or  rejoic- 
ing ;  to  hold  a  triumph.  Dryden. 

2.  To  obtain  victory  ;  to  prevail ;  —  with  over. 

Triumphing  over  death  and  chance.  Milton. 

To  forbear  to  use  his  forces  any  farther  ai^ainst  the  Chris- 
tians, over  whom  he  had  sutiiciently  triumphed.  KnoUes. 

3.  To  exult  or  rejoice  exceedingly  for  a  vic- 
tory gained,  or  as  for  a  victory  gained.  Spenser. 

4r.  To  insult  a  person  upon  an  advantage 
gained  ;  to  exult  or  boast  insolently. 

How  ill  beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 

To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull  I  SJiak. 

,6^ "This  verb,  says  Mr.  Nares,  was,  even  till 
Dryden's  lime,  pronounced  witli  the  ar.cent  eitlier  on 
tlie  first  or  last  syllable.  .  .  .  But  it  is  now,  as  Mr. 
Nares  observes,  invariably  accented  on  the  first,  not- 
withstanding the  general  propensity  to  give  a  dissyl- 
lable noun  and  verb  a  difierent  accentuation."  Walker. 

t  TRI'UMPH,  V.  a.  To  triumph  over  ;  to  conquer. 
"  Lords  of  the  triumphed  world."       B.  Jonson. 

TRI-UM'PHAL,  ((,  [L.  triumphalis  ;  It.  trionjhle; 
Sp.  triunfal\  Fr.  triojnphal.']  Relating  to  a 
triumph ;  commemorating,  or  used  in  celebrat- 
ing, a  triumph  or  victory.  "A  proud  triumphal 
car."    Swift.     "  Triumphal  arches."    Pope. 

t  TRI-UM'PHAL,  7t.     A  token  of  victory.   Milton. 

TRI-UM'PHANT,  a.  [L.  triumpho,  triumphans, 
to  triumpti ;  Fr,  triomphant.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  triumph  ;  celebrating  vic- 
tory ;  triumphal.    "  A  tHximphant  car."    Shak. 

2.  Rejoicing  for  victory,  or  as  for  victory. 


Tliink  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am  'i 


Sfiak. 


3.  Victorious  ;  graced  with  conquest.    Pope. 

Athena,  "War's  triumphant  maid.  Pope, 

TRI-UM'PHANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  triumphant  man- 
ner ;  exultingly  or  joyfully,  as  for  victory  :  —  vic- 
toriously ;  —  with  insolent  exultation.  Gran^i7^e. 

TRI'UMPH-5;r,  n.  One  who  triumphs  or  re- 
joices for  a  victory ;  a  conqueror.  Shak. 
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TRIUMPHING 

TEi'tJMPH-JNG,  n.  Exultation  for  -victory  or 
^]i<=<=ess.  Job  xxi.  5. 

TRl'tJMPH-JNG-LY,  ffid.     Triumphantly,     [r.] 

TriumpMngly  say,  O  Death,  whore  is  thy  sling  ?  Bp.  Hall. 

TEI-UM'VJR,  n. ;  pi.  L.  TitT Dm' ri-ni ;  Eng. 
tri-Om'vir?.  [L.  triumvir;  tres,  three,  and  vir, 
a  man.]  One  of  a  triumvirate  ;  one  of  three 
men  united  in  office. 

fl®-Tlie  triumviri,  in  ancient  Rome,  were  either 
ordinary  magistrates  or  offlcets,  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioners  appointed  to  execute  any  public  otiice. 
W.  Smith. 

TRI-UM'VI-EATE,  n.  [L.  triumviratiis  \  Fr.  tri- 
imiviraf.]  The  office  of  the  triumviri ;  the  asso- 
ciation of  three  men  in  government  or  author- 
ity, or  government  by  three  men. 

The  coalition  between  Julius  Cajsar,  Pompeius,  and  Cras- 
flus,  in  B.  C.  (jO,  Is  usually  called  the  first  triumvirate.    Smith. 
'     From  distant  regions  fortune  sends 

An  odd  t}-iwiiviratc  of  friends.  Swift. 

fTRf-UM'VI-RY,  71.     Triumvirate.  Shak. 

TRl'UNE  [tri'un,  S.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  trl- 
un',  W.  J'.],  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  units,  one.] 
At  once  three  and  one  ;  — applied  to  the  Deity 
to  express  the  unity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.    "  A  triune  Deity.".  Burnet. 

TRI-U'NI-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  triune  ;  trinr 
ity.     "  The  triunity  of  the  Godhead."       More. 


TRI'VALVE,  n.  [L.  ires,  three,  and  vakce,  the 
leaves  of  a  door ;  Fr.  trivalve,  trivalvular.]  A 
shell  with  three  valves.  Mendes  da  Costa. 

TRI-VAL'VU-LAR,  u..     Three-valved.  Clarke. 

t  TRIv'ANT,  n.     A  truant.  Burton. 

TRI-VER'BI-AL,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  verbum, 
a  word.]  (Civil  Law.)  Noting  days  which  were 
juridical,  or  days  allowed  to  the  praetor  for  de- 
ciding causes  ;  —  so  named  from  the  three  char- 
acteristic words  of  his  ofhce,  do,  dico,  addico  ; 
—  called  also  dies  fasti.  Burrill. 

TRIv'^T,  n.  Any  thing  supported  by  three  feet, 
as  a  stool ;  trevet.  —  See  Trevet.       Chapman. 

TRlV'pT-TA'BLE,  n.  A  table  supported  by  three 
legs  or  feet.  lyryden. 

II  TR(V'I-AL,  or  TRIVIAL    [triv'yal,  S.  W.  J.  E. 

.  F.Ja.K. ;  trlv'e-^l,  P.'Sm.  R.  C.  Wb.],  a.    [L. 

trivialis;    trivium,   a   place   where  three  roads 

meet,  a  public  square  ;  tres,  three,  and  via,  a 

way ;  It.  triviale ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  trivial.'] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  found  every  where  ;  com- 
mon-place ;  common ;  vulgar.         Roscominon. 

2.  Of  little  price,  value,  or  estimation ;  unim- 
portant ;  light ;  slight ;  small ;  trifling. 

So  yon  mad  fools,  who  fop  some  trivial  right, 
For  love,  or  for  mistaken  honor,  fight.  I>r!iden. 

And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due.  Pope. 

J3^^  TVivial  is  a  word  borrowed  from  the  life.  Mark 
three  or  four  persons  standinj;  idly  at  the  point  where 
one  street  bisects  at  right  angles  another,  and  discuss- 
ing there  the  worthless  gossip,  the  idle  notlilngs,  of 
the  day  ;  there  you  have  the  living  explanation  of  the 
words  trivial,  trivialities,  such  as  no  explanation 
which  did  not  thus  root  itself  in  the  etymology  would 
ever  give  you,  or  enable  you  to  give,  to  others.  For 
there  you  have  the  tres  [three],  the  via3  [ways],  the 
irivdiim ;  and  trivialities  properly  mean  such  talk  as 
is  holden  by  tljose  idle  loiterers  that  gather  at  these 
meetings  of  three  roads.  Trench. 
Syn.  —  See  Trifling. 
f  TR1V'!-AL,  n.  One  of  the  three  liberal  arts 
which  constituted  the  trivium.  Wood. 

II  TRIV-J-AL'I-TY,  n.     1.  Trivialness.      Qu.  Rev. 
2.  Something  of  no  value  ;  a  trifle.      Trench. 

II  TR[V';-AL-LY,   ad.     1.    In   a  trivial   manner; 

commonly  ;  ordinarily  ;  vulgarly.  Bacon. 

2.  Lightly ;  triflingly  ;  inconsiderably.  Tatler. 

II  TRIV'J-AL-NBSS,  n.    1.  The  quality  or  the  state 

of  being  trivial ;  commonness  ;  triviality.  Bailey. 

2.  Lightness  ;  unimportance.  More. 

TRIV'I-irM,  n.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  unus,  one.] 
A  term  applied,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  three 
first  liberal  arts,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic, 
which  were  studied  together.  Brande. 

TEI'-WEEK-LY,  a.  Occurring,  performed,  or 
published,  three  times  in  a  week ;  as,  "  A  tri- 
weekly newspaper."  Ritchie. 
j((®»This  word  is  often  thus  used  in  the  United 
States,  though  it  is  of  questionable  propriety.  From 
its  formation,  it  properly  signifies  "  occurring  once  m 
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three  weeks,"  as  triennial  means  "occurring  once  in 
three  years." 

t  TROAD,  or  TRODE,  n.  A  way;  a  path.  Spenser. 

TROAT  (trot),  ti.  a.  [From  the  sound.]  To  cry, 
as  a  buck  in  rutting  time.  Scott. 

TROAT,  ■«.  Cry  of  a  buck  in  rutting  time.  Clarke. 

TRO'CAE,  n.  [Fr.  trocart,  or  troisquarts ;  trois, 
three,  and  quart,  a  fourth,  —  so  called  from  its 
triangular  point.]  {Surg.)  An  instrument  for 
evacuating  fluids  from  cavities,  particularly  in 
dropsy  of  the  belly,  hydrocele,  &c.     Dunglison. 

TRO-jGHA'IC  (tro-ka'ik),  ».  A  trochaioal  verse  ; 
a  verse  consisting  of  trochees.  Warton. 

TRO-eHA'lC    (tro-ka'ik),  )  „.       [Gr.  rpoxat- 

TRO-jCHA'I-CAL  (tro-ka'e-kgl),  )  Krff ;  L.  trochai- 
cus  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  trocaico  ;  Fr.  trocalque.']  Relat- 
ing to,  or  consisting  of,  trochees. 

TRO-jeHAN'T^R  (tro-kSn'ter),  n.  [Gr.  rpoxavTf^p, 
the  ball  on  which  the  thigh-bone  turns  in  its 
socket ;  7-(3o;^d^ti),  T-p^;^;^,  to  run,  to  run  quickly.] 
{Ajiat.)  One  of  the  two  processes  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  thigh-bone.  Dunglison. 

jg^  The  greater  trochanter  is  the  procese  on  the 
outside;  the  less  ox  little  trochanter  is  situated  lower 
down  and  more  internally.    Dunglison. 

TRO-jCHAN-TE'RI-AN,  a,  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to 
the  great  trochanter.  '  Dunglison. 

TR6-€HAN-TiN'J-AN,  it.     {Anat.)  Pertaining  to 

the  lesser  trochanter.  Dunglison. 

TRO'jCHAR,  w.     See  Thocar.  Dunglison. 

TRO'jCHg,  n.  [Gr.  T^ox^u  a  round  ball  or  cake.] 
A  small  lozenge  or  cake  composed  of  sugar  and 
mucilage,  with  some  more  active  medicine,  and 
intended  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth ;  — 
written  also  troch.  Brande. 

TRO'jCHEE  (tro'ke),  n.  [Gr.  rpo;ta(o5  ;  rpix'^,  to 
run  ;  L.  iroch(BUs ;  It.  trocheo  ;  Sp.  troqueo ;  Fr. 
trocMe.'\ 

1.  {Pros.)  A  foot  consisting  of  one  long  and 
one  short  syllable,  as  arma,  or  of  one  accented 
and  one  unaccented  syllable,  as  army ;  a  choree. 
The  following  lines  are  composed  entirely  of 
trochees  :  — 

Buf  a  trouble  iveighed'  upon'  her, 
And'  perplexed' ner  night'  and  morn', 

With'  tlie  bur'den  of  an  Jion'or 
Un'to  wliich'  she  was'  not  bom'.  Tennpson, 

2.  {Mus.)  A  musical  foot  consisting  of  a  long 
and  a  short  note,  or  of  an  accented  and  unac- 
cented note.  Waller. 

TRO'jCHIL  (tro'kjl),  n.  A  small  sea-bird,  or  the 
wren  ;  trochilus.  —  See  Trochilus.       Herbert. 

TRO-jCHIL'JC  (tro-kil'ik),  a.  Relating  to  rotatory 
motion ;  having  power  to  .draw  out  or  turn 
round.     *'  By  art  trochilic."  Camdeti. 

TRO-jCHEL'{CS,  71.  pi.  [Gr.  rpoyds,  any  thing  cir- 
cular, a  wheel ;  rpix(i>,  to  run.]  The  science  of 
rotatory  motion.  Browne. 

TRO-GHIL  'I-D.M,  7i.pl.  [Gr.  Tpdxi^osi  L.  trochilus, 
a  small  bird.]  {Ornith.)  A  family  of  tenuiros- 
tral  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  including  the 
sub-families  Grgpines,  Trochilince,  and  Mellisu- 
gincB ;  humming-birds.  Gray. 

TR  6€H-I-LI  'J\r^j 
n.pl.  [See  Tro- 
CHiLiDjE.]  {Or- 
nith.) A  sub-fam- 
ily of  tenuirostral 

birds  of  the  order  Polytmus  ensipcnnii 

Passeres  and  family  Trochilidce ;  curved-billed 
humming-birds.  Gray. 

TROjCH'I-LUS,  n.  [Gr.  rpoxp'0^\  TpEx^)  ^^  run; 
L.  trochilus ;  Fr.  trochile.'] 

1.  {Ornith.)  A  small,  running  sea-bird,  said 
to  get  its  meat  out  of  the  crocodile's  mouth. 
Sir  T.  Herbert.  —  A  name  of  the  golden-crowned 
wren.  Todd.  —  A  genus  of  humming  birds,  the 
typical  species  of  which  {Trochilus  colubris^  or 
ruby-throated  humming-bird),  is  about  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  the  body  glittering 
with  green  and  gold,  and  the  throat  and  chin 
rivalling  the  ruby  in  brilliancy.  Bailed. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  hollow  moulding  occurring  in 
the  base  of  a  column  ;  a  scotia.  Britton. 

TRO'jCHING^  (tro'kjngz),  n.pl.  The  small  branch- 
es on  the  top  of  a  deer's  head.  Bailey. 
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tTRO'CHISK  (trs'kisk),  n.  [Gr.  r^oxicKoi,  any 
thing  circular ;  L.  trochiseus.']  A  kind  of  tab- 
let or  lozenge ;  a  troche.  —  See  Teockb.  Bacon. 

TR6€H'L5-A,  ».  [L.,  from  Gr.  rfo^aXia  ;  rfii^a, 
to  run.] 

1.  t  {Mech.)  A  pulley.  Bailey. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  articular  surface  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  humerus  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
forming  a  kind  of  pulley  on  which  the  ulna 
moves,  in  flexion  and  extension  of  the  forearm : 
—  also  the  cartilaginous  pulley  over  which  the 
tendon  of  the  trochleary  muscle  passes,  at  the 
upper  and  inner  part  pf  the  orbit.      Dunglison. 

TR6jCH'L?-AR,  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  troch- 
lea, or  pulley.  Gray, 

TR6jCH'L{;-.\-RY,  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
reseinbling,  the  trochlea.  Dunglison, 

TRO'jCHOID,  n.  [Gr.  rpo^iSt,  any  thing  round  or 
circular,  a  wheel,  and  dho^,  form.] 

1.  (Geom.)  A  cycloid.  —  See  Cycloid.  Hutton. 

2.  {Anat.)  An  articulation,  in  which  one 
bone  turns  upon  another  like  a  wheel  upon  its 

.  axle.  Dunglison. 

THO-£H6M':e-T5R,  n,  [Gr.  r^oxis,  any  thing 
round,  a  wheel,  and  ixh^ov,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  computing  the  revolutions  of  a 
carriage-wheel ;  odometer.  Scudamore. 

TROD,  t  TRODE,  i,  from  tread.    See  Tread. 

TROD'DEN  (trSd'dn),  p.  from  tread.    See  TuEAD. 

t  TRODE,  n.    Footing  ;  path.  Spenser. 

TROG'LQ-DYTE,  m.  [Gr.  rpuiykoSiTiis  ;  Tpdylii^  a 
hole  ;  rpwj/w,  to  gnaw,  and  i5^w,  to  go  in  ;  It,  § 
Sp.  troglodita  ;  Fr.  troglodyte.]  One  who  has 
a  dwelling  in  a  subterraneous  cavern,  as  some 
savages  or  barbarians,  such  as  inhabited  Upper 
Egypt,  Nubia,  &c,  Brande. 

TROO-LO-DY'TE^,  n.  A  genus  of  Quadrumana 
comprising  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla.     Owen. 

TROG-LO-DYT'lC,  )  „.     [Gr.  rp^ylAriKd,  ;  L. 

TROG-LQ-DYT'I-CAL,  )  troglodyticus.]      Of,     or 

pertaining  to,  the  troglodytes.  Andrews. 

TRO'GON,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres, family  'Irogonidw,  and  sub-family  Trogo- 
nince.  Gray. 

TRO-GdJV'1-D.S:,  n.  pi.  {Ornith.)  A  family  of 
fissirostral  birds  of  the  order  Passeres,  includ- 
ing the  sub-family  Trogonince  ;  trogons.    Gray. 

TROG-O-m'JfJE,  n.pl. 
A  sub-family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Passeres 
and  family  Trogoni- 
dte ;  trogons.       Gray. 

TRO'JAN,  a.  Relating 
to  Troy,  or  to  its  in- 
habitants ;  as,  "  The 
Trojan  war."    Tytler. 


Apoloderma  narina. 


TRO'JAN,  n.     A  native  of  Troy.  P.  Cyc. 

TROLL,  V.  a.    [Ger.  trollen,  to  roll.]  [».  trolled  ; 

pp.  TROLLING,    TROLLED.] 

1.  To  move  circularly  ;  to  drive  about ;  to  roll. 

Then  doth  ehe  troll  to  me  the  bowl.       JlalUid,  1551. 

2.  To  move  volubly. 

To  trees,  and  troll  the  tongue  and  roll  the  eye.     Milton. 

3.  To  Utter  volubly. 

Will  you  iroH  the  catch?  Sltak. 

4.  To  draw  on  ;  to  allure  ;  to  entice. 

He  .  . .  trollt  and  baits  him  with  a  nobler  play.  Hammond, 

TROLL,  V.  n.  1.  To  go  or  run  round,  as  wheels  ; 
to  be  moved  circularly  ;  to  roll. 

Where  gilded  chairs  and  coaches  throng. 

And  jostle  as  they  (ro/i  along.  Swift. 

2.  To  sing  a  catch,  canon,  round,  or  any  com- 
position, so  taking  up  the  parts  that  the  voices 
follow  each  other  in  regular  succession.  Moore. 

3.  {Angling,')  To  fish,  as  for  pikes,  with  a  rod, 
the  line  of  which  runs  on  a  reel,  or  to  fish  by 
letting  the  line  drag  through  the  water  while 
sailing.  Bailey, 

TROLL,  n.  {Northern  Myth.)  A  diminutive  spirit 
or  supernatural  being,  generally  represented  as 
dwelling  in  the  interior  of  hills,  mounds,  and 
hillocks  ;  a  dwarf. 

The  trolh  are  not  in  general  regarded  as  noxions  or  malig- 
nant beings.  Keightley, 


A    E    I    O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;  A,  ?,  \,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;    fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  fALL  ;    HEIR,   HER; 
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0»  "  There  is  no  etymon  of  this  word.  It  is  found 
in  hoth  the  Icelandic  and  the  Finnish  languages ; 
whether  tlie  latter  borrowed  or  communicated  it,  is 
uncertain."    Keightley. 

TROLL'ER,  n.     One  who  trolls.  Ash. 

TROL'LEY,  n.  A  kind  of  vehicle  used  on  rail- 
ways.    '  Simmonds. 

TROL'LOP,  n.  A  slattern;  a  slut;  a  woman 
loosely  dressed ;  —  a  term  of  reproach.    Brooke. 

t  TROl-LO-PEE',  n.  A  kind  of  dress  formerly 
worn  by  women.  Goldsmith. 

t  TROL'-MY-DAMEf ',  «.  pi.  [Fr.  trou-madame.'} 
The  game'  of  nine  holes ;  —  sometimes  called 
pigeon-holes.  Shuk. 

TKOM'BLfiN, «.     [Fr.]     A  fire-arm.      Stocqueler. 

TROM-BO'N?,  or  TROM'BONE  [trSm-bo'na,  Sm. 
CI.;  trSm'bon,  K.  0.  C.  Wb.],  n.  [It.  trombone, 
augmentative  of  tromba,  a  trumpet.]  (iV/ws.)  A 
long  and  powerfully  sonorous  brass  instrument, 
somewhat  similar  to,  but  larger  than,  the  trum- 
pet, and  composed  of  sliding  tubes,  capable  of 
producing  every  semitone  within  its  compass ; 
—  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  sackbut.   Dwight. 

TROMP,  n.     [Fr.  trombe.']     A  blowing  machine 

used  in  furnaces.  Smart. 

TROM'PJL,  ».    An  aperture  in  a  tromp.      Smart. 

TRO'NA,  n.  (Min.)  A  gray  or  yellowish-white, 
glistening,  translucent  mineral,  of  a  vitreous 
lustre,  occurring  in  crystals  and  in  fibrous 
masses,  and  consisting  of  carbonic  acid,  soda, 
and  water  ;  sesqui-carbonate  of  soda.        Dana. 

t  TRO'NA(ifE,  n.  {Old  Eng.  Law.')  A  custom  or 
toll  for  weighing  wool.  Cowell. 

TRp-NA'TOR,  re.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  An  officer 
whose  business  it  was  to  weigh  wool.       Cornell. 

TRONE,  n.  A  small  drain.  [Local,  Eng.]    Wright. 

TRONE,    )  yj_  i_  j^yi  instrument  consisting  of  two 

TRONES,  '  horizontal  bars  crossing  each  other, 

beaked  at  the  extremities  and  supported  by  a 

wooden    pillar;  —  used    for    weighing    heavy 

wares.     [Scotland.]  jamieson. 

2.  A  steelyard.  [North  of  England.]  Holloway. 

TRONE'-POUND,  n.     A  weight  of  20  ounces,  or, 

with  the  usual  allowance  of  one  to  the  score,  a 

weight  of  21  ounces.     [Scotland.]  Button. 

TRONE'-STONE,  re.    A  weight  of  19^  pounds. 

[Scotland.]  Button. 

TROK'E'-WEIGHT  (-wat),  n.     The  most  ancient 

of  the  weights  used  in  Scotland.  Button. 

TROOP,  n.  [Qr.TbpPri,  a  throng;  Ij.turba;  It. 
truppa ;  Sp.  tropa  ;  Fr.  troupe.  —  Dut.  troep  ; 
Ger.  trupp  ;  Dan.  trop  ;  Sw.  tropji.'] 

1.  A  large  number  ;  a  throng ;  a  multitude  ; 
a  company.    "  TV-oo^s  of  friends."  Shak. 

2.  pi.  A  body  of  soldiers  in  general,  whether 
mounted  or  not ;  an  army ;  soldiers. 

And  sends  hia  slaughtered  troops  to  shades  below.     Dryoleti. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  company  of  dragoons  under  the 
cornmand  of  a  captain.  Stocqueler. 

When  a  troop  dismouuts  and  acts  on  foot,  it  is  still  called 
by  that  name.  Stocqueler. 

4.  {Mtis.)  A  kind  of  march,  generally  in  quick 
time.  Moore. 

Heavy  troops,  {Mil.)  horse  soldiers  heavily  armed 
and  accoutred  for  the  purpose  of  acting  together  in 
line,  &c. — Lisht  troops,  {Mil.)  hussars,  light-horse, 
and  mounted  riflemen.  Stocqueler. 

TR66p,   v.    n.       [i.    TROOPED ;    pp.    trooping, 

TROOPED.] 

1.  To  collect  or  assemble  in  numbers. 

Armies,  at  the  call  of  trumpet, 

Troop  to  their  standard.  Milton. 

2.  To  march  in  a  body  or  in  a  company. 

I  do  not  as  an  enemy  to  peace 

JYoop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men.  Shak. 

3.  To  march  in  haste  ;  —  often  with  oj^.  Shak. 

But  whatever  she  had  to  say  for  herself,  she  was  at  last 
forced  to  troop  off.  Addison. 

Tr66p'— BIRD,  re.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order 
Passeres,  family  Sturnida,  and  sub-family  Age- 
laince.  —  See  Agelainje.  Gray. 

TROOP'JER,  re.  A  horse-soldier;  a  soldier  who 
fights  on  horseback.  Stocqueler. 

TE66p'!NG,  n.  The  act  of  marching  together  or 
in  a  body.  State  Trials,  1399. 
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TR66s'iTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  composed  chief- 
ly of  silica  and  protoxide  of  zinc.  Dana. 

TROPE  n.  [Gr.  7-p(j7rof ;  T-pfTiw,  to  turn  ;  l^.tropus\ 
It.  4f  'Sp.  tropo  ;  Fr.  trope.']  {Rhet.)  A  word 
or  expression  turned  from  its  original  or  literal 
signification  to  another  on  account  of  some  re- 
semblance, for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
clearer  and  more  striking  view  of  an  object ;  the 
fi^rative  use  of  a  word. 

For  rhetoric,  he  coulil  not  ope 

His  mouth  but  out  there  flew  a  trope.         Hudibrm. 
We  speak  in  tropes  when  we  least  Buspect  it:  "  To  proceed 
in  the  face  of  danger";  '^  Conveisation  la/cen  a  turn,"  Sic. 

It.  IV.  Hamilton. 

Tropes  are  founded  on  the  relation  which  one  object  bears 

to  another,  in  virtue  of  which  the  name  of  the  one  can  be 

Bubatitutcd  for  the  other.  Fowler. 

je®=  "  The  general  term  tropr  comprises  the  various 

figures  termed  metaphor,  allegory,  metonymy,  syuech- 

doche."     Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Figure. 

TRd'PHI,n.pl.  [Gr-  Tpocpds,  a  feeder.]  (Ent.) 
The  parts  of  the  mouth  employed  in  acquiring 
and  preparing  the  food.  Brande. 

TRO'PHIED  (tro'fid),  a.  Adorned  with  trophies. 
"  The  trophied  arches."  Pope, 

TRO-PHO'Ni-AN,  a,  [Gr.  Tpo(/.a>i^to,-,  the  mythi- 
cal builder  of  the  first  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.]  Relating  to  Trophonius,  to  his  temple, 
or  to  his  architecture.  Dwight. 

TROPH'O-SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  rp^^w,  to  nourish,  and 
a-Tiippa,  a  seed.]  {Bat.)  A  name  given  to  the 
placenta  of  plants.  Brande. 

TRO'PHY  (tro'fe)   [tro'fe,  S.  W.   P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. 

Sm.  M.;  —  corruptly  trof'e],  n.  [Gr.  Tp6-aiov; 
rpoTTiJ,  a  turn  ;  rpinui,  to  turn  ;  L.  tropteum ;  It. 
§  Sp.  trofeo  ;  Fr.  trophee.'] 

1.  {Aiit.)  A  monument  or  memorial  of  victo- 
ry, erected  on  the  field  of  battle  where  the  ene- 
my had  turned  to  flight,  and  in  case  of  a  naval 
victory,  on  the  nearest  land,  and  usually  con- 
sisting of  arms,  shields,  helmets,  &c.,  taken 
from  the  enemy,  hung  on  trees,  or  fixed  on  up- 
right posts  or  frames  ;  —  also  a  sculptured  rep- 
resentation of  such  a  monument,  on  a  triumphal 
arch,  or  on  a  medal,  &c.  TK  Smith. 

2.  Any  thing  taken  and  preserved  as  a  sign 
and  memorial  of  victory,  as  from  an  enemy. 

There  lie  thy  bones 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  tliy  tomb.  Shak. 

In  modern  times,  trophies  have  been  erected  in  churches 
and  other  buildings  to  commemorate  victories.  Fairholt. 

3.  {Arch.')  An  ornament  representing  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  encompassed  all  round  with 
arms  or  military  weapons.  Wright. 

TRO'PHY-MON'EY,  n.  Money  formerly  raised 
in  the  counties  of  England  for  providing  har- 
ness, and  maintaining  the  militia.       Stocqueler. 

TR6p'{C,  n. ;  pi.  TROPICS.  [Gr.  rpon/cfJf,  belong- 
ing to  a  turn  or  turning,  as  of  the  sun  ;  rptTrw, 
to  turn  ;  L.  tropicus,  pertaining  to  a  turning ; 
It.  5f  Sp.  tropica  ;  Fr.  tropiqtie.'] 

1.  {Astron.)  A  name  applied  to  two'  small 
circles  of  the  celestial  sphere,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  passing  through  the  northern  and 
southern  solstitial  points,  or  points  of  the  sun's 
greatest  declination  north  and  south  of  the 
equator,  equal  to  about  23°  28' ;  —  so  called 
because  the  sun,  receding  from  the  equator  till 
it  reaches  these  circles,  then  turns  towards  the 
equator.  Herschel. 

2.  {Geoff.)  A  name  applied  to  two  parallels 
of  latitude,  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on 
the  south,  side  of  the  equator,  and  distant  from 
it  about  23*^  28'.  Herschel. 

JS^  The  sun,  in  its  diurnal  course,  passes  vertically 
over  every  point  of  the  northern  iro/jic.  ^called  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  over  every 
point  of  the  southern  tropic,  called  the  tropic  of  Cap- 
ricorn, on  the  21st  of  December,     Herschel. 

TROP'IC,  }  a.     [Gr.  TpomKds  ',  L.  tropicus  ;  Fr. 

TROP'I-CAL,  )  tropique.\ 

1.  Relating  to,  or  being  within,  the  tropics. 

The  pineapple  is  one  of  the  tropical  fruits,  Salmon. 

2.  Relating  to  a  trope  ;  rhetorically  changed 
from  the  primary  sense  ;  figurative. 

A  loose  and  tropical  expression.  Brovtve. 

Tropical  year,  the  interval  of  time  between  two 
successive  returns  of  the  sun  to  the  same  tropic  or 
the  same  equinox,  being  less  than  the  sidereal  year 
by  20  minutes  and  19.9  seconds.  This  difference  is 
caused  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.     Herschel. 
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TR6p'I-CAL-LY,  orf.  In  a  tropical  manner;  fig- 
uratively ;  not  literally.  Shak. 

TRflP'IC-BIRD,  re.  (Ornith.)  A  tropical,  oceanic 
bird  of  the  order  Anseres,  family  PelecanidtB, 
and  genus  Phaeton,  having  a  long,  pointed, 
strong  bill,  long  wings,  and  a  tail  composed  of 
twelve  feathers,  the  two  middle  ones  of  which 
are  very  long  and  slender.  Audubon, 

TRO'PJST,  «.  [Fr.  tropiste.']  One  who  deals  in 
tropes  ;  —  one  who  explains  the  Scriptures  by 
tropes  and  figures.  Todd. 

TR6p-0-L69'!-CAL,  a.  [Fr.  tropologique.]  Re- 
lating to  tropology  ;  varied  by  tropes.     Burton. 

TR6p-P-L6(;}'!-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  tropological 
manner,     [ii.]  Cudicorth. 

TR(p-P6L'0-piZE,  V.  a.  To  change  to  a  figura- 
tive sense,  as  a  word,     [e.]  Cudworth. 

TEQ-POL'p-py,  re.  [Gr.  rpfcoj,  a  trope,  and 
Xbyos,  a  discourse.]  A  rhetorical  mode  of  speech 
including  tropes,  or  a  change  of  some  word 
from  the  original  meaning.  Brozvne. 

t  Tr6s'S{;r§,  ,<,.  Trousers. — See  Trousers. S/ia^. 

TROT,  V.  re.  [Ger.  irotten.  —  It.  trottare  ;  Sp. 
trotar;  Fr.  trotter.']  \i.  trotted;  pp.  trot- 
ting, TROTTED.] 

1.  To  move,  as  a  horse  or  other  quadruped, 
with  a  quicker  pace  than  a  walk,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  one  of  the  fore  legs  and  one  of  the 
hind  legs  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body 
move  almost  simultaneously.  Youatt. 

2.  To  walk  or  move  fast.  Johnson. 

TROT,  re.     [Ger.  trott.—'Fi.  trot.  —  Gael.  trot.'\ 

1.  The  jotting,  high  pace  of  a  horse  more 
rapid  than  a  walk,  in  which  one  of  the  fore  legs 
and  one  of  the  hind  legs  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  body  move  almost  simultaneously. 

The  canter  is  to  the  goUop  very  much  what  the  walk  is  to 
the  trot.  Youatt, 

2.  f  An  old  woman  ;  in  contempt.  Shak. 
II  TROTH  (21)  [trSth,  IF.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  trawtli, 

S.K.;    troth,  Ja.'],   n.       [A.  S.   treowth. — See 
Truth.] 

1.  Truth  ;   verity. 

In  troth,  thou  'rt  able  to  instruct  gray  hairs.      Addison. 

2.  Belief ;  faith  ;  fidelity. 

Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight.  Shak. 

II -I- TROTH'LfSS,  a.     Faithless..  Fairfax. 

II  t  TROTH'PLIGHT  (-pllt),  V.  u..  To  betroth.  SJiak. 

II  t  TROTH'PLIGHT  (-plit),  re.  The  act  of  betroth- 
ing; betrothal.  Shak. 

II  t  TR6TH'PLiGHT,o.  Affianced ;  betrothed. S/joA. 

TROT'T^R,  re.     1.  A  horse  that  trots.        Youatt. 
2.  A  sheep's  foot.     [Colloquial.]    SimTnonds. 

TROt'TING,  p.  a.  Moving  with  a  trot,  or  per- 
taining to  the  act  of  trotting. 

TROT'TING,  m.  The  act  of  a  horse  or  other  quad- 
ruped that  trots  ;  —  act  of  moving  with  a  trot. 

TRdU'BA-DOUR  (tro'bji-dSr),  re.  [Fr.,  fromirore- 
ver,  in  the  sense  of  to  invent,  —  so  named  from 
their  inventions.]  One  of  a  school  of  poets 
who  flourished  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  cen- 
turies, chiefly  in  Provence,  or  the  south  of 
France,  but  also  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Brande. 

t  TROtJB'LA-BLE,  a.     Troublesome.        Chaucer. 

TROUB'LE  (trab'bl),  V.  a.  [L.  turbo,  turbatus,  to 
throw  into  disorder  ;  turba,  disorder,  a  brawl ; 
It.  turbare  ;  Sp.  turbar  ;  Fr.  troubler.  —  Gael.  § 
Ir.  trioblaid.]     [i,  troubled  ;  pp.  troubling, 

TROUBLED.] 

1.  To  put  in  commotion  or  confusion  ;  to  dis- 
order ;  to  agitate  ;  to  derange  ;  to  disturb. 

An  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool,  and 

trovbled  the  watur.  Johv  v.  4. 

God,  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  host.  3tilton. 

2.  To  afflict ;  to  grieve  ;  to  distress  ;  to  make 
uneasy  ;  to  disquiet ;  to  vex ;  to  annoy ;  to  worry. 

Be  not  dismoyed  or  troubled  at  these  tidings.         Milton. 

Never  trouble  yourself  about  those  faults  which  age  will 

cure.  Locke. 

Careful  and  troubled  about  many  things.        Luke  X,  41. 

3.  To  give  occasion  of  labor  to.  Addison. 

I  will  not  trouble  myself  to  prove  that  all  terms  are  not 
definable.  Locke. 

4.  To  sue  for  a  debt.     [Low.]  Johnson. 
Syn.  —  See  Afflict,  Distress,  Disturb. 
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TROUB'LE  (trub'bl"),m.     [Fr.]     1.  Disturbance  or 
agitation  of  mind ;  perplexity  ;  disquietude. 
They  qU  his  host  derided,  while  they  stood 
A  while  in  trouble.  Milton. 

2.  Affliction  ;  calamity  ;  distress  ;  suffering. 

Our  people  greatly  rejoiced  of  their  great  good  hap  to  have 
escaped  so  many  hard  events,  (rou6/es,andmiseries.//aci7My(. 

3.  Molestation ;  anoyance  ;  inconvenience. 

Lest  the  fiend. 
Or  in  behalf  of  man,  or  to  invade 
Vacant  possessions,  some  new  trouble  raise.  Milton, 

4.  That  which  causes  trouble.  Shak. 
TEOfjBLED  (trub'bld),  p.  a.     1.  Disturbed  ;  agi- 
tated.    "  Troubled  water."                       Chaucer. 

2.  Distressed;  annoyed;  vexed;  molested. 

TROtJB'L^R  (triSb'bler),  n.  One  that  troubles; 
one  who  disturbs  or  molests  ;  a  disturber. 

The  trovbler  of  my  happy  peace.  Spenser, 

TROUB'LE§  (triib'Mz),  n.  pi.  (Mining.)  Faults 
or  dislocations  of  the  strata.  Aiuted, 

TROtJB'LE-SOME  (trfib'bl-silm),  a.  1.  Causing 
trouble  or  disturbance  ;  vexatious  ;  harassing ; 
annoying ;  molesting ;  perplexing.       Tillotson. 

2.  Burdensome  ;  tiresome  ;  wearisome. 

My  mother  will  never  be  trovblesome  to  me.  Pope. 

3.  Importunate  ;  teasing ;  intrusive. 

Two  or  three  froiibtesome  old  nurses  never  let  me  have  a 
ctuiet  night's  rest  with  knocking  me  up.  Arbutlmot. 

Syn. —  The  foUowhig  terms  are  applied  to  objects 
that  are  disagreeable,  or  tliat  cause  trouble.  A  trouble- 
some or  perplexinir  business ;  a  grievous  trial ;  an  af- 
Jiictuic  dispensation  ;  an  iritsome  task  ;  a  vexatious 
controversy  or  lawsuit;  a  wearisome  labor;  a  tire- 
some journey  ;  a  tedious  discourse. 

TROUB'LE-s6mE-LY,  ad.  In  a  troublesome  man- 
ner ;  vexatiously ;  perplexingly.  Locke. 

TROUB'LE-SOME-NESS    (trfib'bl-sum-n«s),  n.     1. 

Vexatiousness  ;  uneasiness  ;  perplexity.  Bacon. 

2.  Importunity  ;  unreasonableness.  Johnson. 

t  TROUB'LE-STATE  (triib'bl-),  n.  A  disturber 
of  the  public  or  community.  Daniel. 

TROUB'LOyS  (trub'blus),  a.  1.  Agitated ;  dis- 
turbed ;  put  in  commotion  ;  tumultuous. 

As  a  tall  sllip  tossed  in  troublous  seas.  Spenser. 

2,  .Full  of  trouble  or  disorder ;  troublesome. 

"In  troubloits  times."  Dan.  ix.  25. 

These  masters  look  to  see  a  troublous  world.  Shak. 

TROtjB'LOyS-LY,  ad.   Troublesomely.  [u.]  Udal. 

TR5UGH  (trof,  21)  [trof,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.Wr.; 
tro,  E. ;  triif,  Ja.  ;  trSiwf,  C. ;  trof  or  tro,  K.\,  n. 
[A.  S.,  Dut.,  Sg  Ger.  trog;  Dan.  trug  ;  Sw.  trag  ; 
Icel.  trog.  —  It.  truogo.'] 

1.  Any  thing,  as  a  piece  of  timber  or  a  log, 
hollowed  out  longitudinally  on  the  upper  side  ; 
a, kind  of  a  long,  deep  tray.  "The  hog's 
trcmgh."  Joye.   "  A  kneading  <co!«(7A."  Chaucer. 

Big  troughs,  which  they  call  canoes.  Abbot. 

2.  A  channel  or  spout  for  water.    Simmoncls. 

3.  (Geol.)  A  basin-shaped  or  oblong  depres- 
sion. Ansted. 

The  trough  of  the  sea,  the  hollow  between  two 
waves.  Brande. 

TEOUL  (trol),  a.    To  troll.  —  See  Troll.  Milton. 

TROUNCE,  V.  a.  [From  Fr.  tronqon^  a  truncheon. 
Skinner.  —  Perhaps  from  Old  Fr.  tronpir,  to 
cut,   to    cut   with    a    lash.     Richardson.]       H. 

TKOUNCED  ;  pp.    TBOUNCING,    TEOnNCED.]       To 

punish  or  whip  severely.     [Vulgar.]  South. 

TROUN'CJNG,  n.     A  smart  whipping  or  beating. 

t  TROl)§E,  n.  Trousers.  —  See  TnovsERS. Spenser. 

TEOl)'§ER-lNG,  )i.    Cloth  for  trousers,    [li.]    Sim. 

TR6u'§5R§,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  troussis,  tucked  up, 
which  word,  according  to  Menage,  is  from  Ger. 
tross,  properly  the  baggage  of  an  army,  and  then 
any  thing  bundled  or  packed  up.  —  Gael,  trin- 
ghas,  trousers  ;  W.  trws,  dress.]  A  man's  outer 
garment  for  covering  the  legs  ;  pantaloons  ;  — 
written  also  trowsers.  Toilet. 

Gold  was  his  sword,  and  warlike  froui^rs,  laced 

"With  thongs  of  gold,  his  manly  legs  embraced.     Mckle. 

TROUSSEjlU(tro-so'),n.  [Fr.]  The  clothes,  pres- 
ents, and  general  outfit  of  a  bride.     Simmonds. 

TRoOt,  n.  [Gr. 
rpoiKTT]^,  a  sea-fish 
with  sharp  teeth; 
Tpuiyio,  to  gnaw  ;  L. 
tntcta,  a  trout ;  It.  common  trout. 


trota ;  Sp.  irucha ;  Fr.  truite.  —  A.  S.  truht,  a 
trout.]  (Ich.)  The  name  given  to  various  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Salmo,  particularly  to  Salmo 
fario,  the  common  river  trout,  found  in  the  clear 
streams  of  temperate  countries,  being  generally 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  variegated 
with  spots,  and  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
food.  Baird. 

^^  Some  naturalists  separate  the  tro^its  into  a  sub- 
genus Solar.  Salmo  ferox  is  the  great  gray  trout,  or 
lake  trout,  found  iu  the  deeper  lakes.  Salmo  trutta, 
the  salmon  trout,  or  sea  trout,  is  similar  in  its  habits 
to  the  salmon  ;  the  Salmo  eriox  is  the  bull  trout,  or 
gray  trout.    Baird. 

TROUT'-COL-ORED  (-kiil-Iurd),  a.  Colored  or 
spotted  like  a  trout ;  white  spotted  with  black, 
bay,  or  sorrrel.  Clarke. 

TROUT-FISH-ING,  n.    The  fishing  for  trout. 

TROUT'HIT,  ».   A  small  trout;  atroutling.  Hood. 

TROUT'LING, ».  A  small  trout;  a  tro  utlet.  Jarvis. 

TROtyT'-STREAM,  n.  A  stream  or  brook  in 
which  trouts  are  found.  Clarke. 

TE0'V(:R,  ».  [Fr.  <j-o««e»-,  to  find.]  (Law.)  An  ac- 
tion to  recover  the  value  of  a  personal  chattel  or 
goods  wrongfully  converted  by  another  to  his  ovvn 
use  ;  —  so  called  from  the  formal  allegation  in 
the  declaration,  that  the  defendant  found  the 
goods  in  question,  being  the  property  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  that  he  converted  them  to  his  own 
use.  It  is  sometimes  termed  an  action  of  tro- 
ver artd  conversion.  Burrill. 
JS^  The  action  was  originally  against  such  person 
as  had  actually  found  another's  goods,  and  refused  to 
deliver  them  ;  but  at  length  it  was  permitted  to  be 
brought  against  any  man  who  had  in  his  possession, 
by  any  means,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  and  sold 
or  used  them  without  the  consent  of  the  ()wner,  or 
refused  to  deliver  them  when  demanded.    Burrill. 

t  TROW  [tro,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.   Sm. ;  trod,  Ja.], 

V.  n.     [A.  S.  treowian,  to  believe,  to   trust,  to 

confide;  Sw.  tro.  —  See  True.]     "To  think;  to 

believe  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  suppose.  Shak. 

O,  rnefid  day  I  rueful  indeed,  I  (roi^.  Gay. 

t  TROW,  interj.     An  exclamation  of  inquiry. 

What  means  the  fool,  trow^  Shah. 

TRoW^L,  n.  [L.  trulla ;  trua,  a  ladle ;  Fr. 
iruelle ;  Dut.  troffel.] 

1.  A  flat,  metal  tool  used  by  masons  for  spread- 
ing mortar,  shaping  the  bricks,  &c.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  tool  resembling  a  mason's  trowel  used 
in  gardening,  &c.  Simmonds. 

TROWELLED  (-eld),  a.  Formed  or  prepared 
with  the  trowel.    "  Trowelled  stucco."    Brande. 

t  TR0W§ED,  a.    Wearing  trousers.         Drayton. 

TR0\V§5R§,  n.  pi.    See  Trousers. 

TROY,  a.  Of,  or  according  to,  troy-weight.  "  The 
troy  pound."  Simmonds. 

TROY'-WEIGHT  (-Wat),  n.  [By  some  derived 
from  Troyes,  a  city  in  France  ;  by  others  from 
the  monkish  name  anciently  given  to  London, 
of  Troy  Novant,  its  meaning  being,  according 
to  this  derivation,  London  weight.  Brande.]  A 
scale  of  weights  used  for  weighing  gold,  silver, 
diamonds,  &c.  Brande. 

JS5^  In  troy-weight  the  pound  contains  13  ounces, 
or  5760  grains  (the  ounce  avoirdupois  containing  7000 
grains),  the  ounce  contains  20  pennyweights,  and  the 
pennyweight  94  grains.  The  raoneyers  have  a  pecu- 
liar subdivision  of  the  troy  grain,  dividing  the  grain 
into  20  mires,  the  mite  into  24  doits,  the  doit  into  20 
periots,  and  the  periot  into  24  blanks.     Simmonds. 

t  TRl5'A9E,  TO.  Pledge  of  truth  or  truce  granted 
on  payment  of  tax  :  —  also  the  tax.       Berners. 

TRt;'AlM-OY,  n.  The  act  of  playing  truant,  or 
the  state  of  being  a  truant.  N.  A.  Rev. 

TRtf'ANT,  M.  [Fr.  tniand,  a  vagabond,  a  beggar.] 
An  idler  ;  one  who  neglects  his  duty  ;  —  a  child 
who  stays  from  school  without  leave.     Dryden. 

TRlJ'ANT,  a.  Relating  to  a  truant;  idle;  wan- 
dering from  school  or  business  ;  loitering. 

A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord.  Shak. 

TEtj'ANT,  V.  n.  [Fr.  truander.]  To  play  the 
truant ;  to  idle  away  from  duty  ;  to  wander  idly, 
neglecting  one's  duty  or  employment.'       Shak. 

TRtr'ANT-LY,  a.     Like  a  truant.         Bp.  Taylor. 


TRtl' ANT-SHIP,  ».  The  state  of  a  truant;  neg- 
lect of  study  or  of  business.  Ascham. 

t  TRUB§,  n.     (Bot.)  A  kind  of  plant.  Ainsworth. 

t  TRUB'TAIL,  ».     A  squat  woman.      Ainsworth. 

TRUCE,  ».  [Low  L.  trenga ;  It.  §  Sp.  tregna ; 
Fr.  trive,  —  all,  according  to  Skinner  and  Cas- 
eneuve,  from  Ger.  trew,  faith.  —  See  True.] 

1.  {International  Law.)  A  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  between  belligerent  powers, 
by  agreement,  for  negotiation  or  other  purpose ; 
an  armistice.  Burrill. 

2.  Temporary  peace  ;  cessation ;  intermis- 
sion, as  of  action  ;  short  quiet. 

There  he  may  find 
Trur.e  to  his  restless  thoughts.  Milton. 

Truce  of  Ood,  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  occa- 
sionally took  place  in  the  middle  ages,  putting  a  stop 
to  private  hostilities.  Brande. 

TRCoe'-BREAK-ER,  n.  One  who  breaks  a  truce ; 
a  covenant-breaker.  2  Tim.  iii.  3. 

TRtJCE'L^SS,  a.     Being  without  truce.     Brooke. 

TRUCH'MAN,  «.  [Fr.  trucheman.]  An  inter- 
preter ;  a  dragoman,     [r.]  Blount. 

t  TEt5-C{-DA'TI0N,  n.  [L.  trucidatio  ;  trucido, 
to  kill  cruelly.]'   The  act  of  killing.    Cockeram. 

TRUCK,  v.  n.  [Sp.  trocar ;  Fr.  troguer.]  [«. 
'  trucked  ;  pp.  TRUCKING,  TRUCKED.]  To  trafnc 
by  exchange  ;  to  barter. 

To  truck  with  the  Indians  for  gold.  Itampier. 

TRUCK,  V.  a.  To  give  or  receive  in  exchange  ;  to 
exchange  ;  to  barter.  Burke. 

Six  pounds'  weight  of  silver,  which  he  had  trucked  and 
trafficked  with  Indians.  Hackluyt. 

To  ti-uck,  barter,  or  exchange  one  thing  for  another.  A.  Smith. 

TRUCK,  n.     Traffic  by  exchange  ;  barter. 

And  no  commutation  or  truck  can  be  made  by  any  of  the 
petty  merchants  without  the  assent  abovesaid,         Jiackluyt. 

Truck-system,  the  practice,  in  mining  and  manu- 
facturing districts,  of  paying  the  workmen  in  goods 
instead  of  money.  McCuUoch. 

TRUCK,  ».     [Gr.  rpo^is,  a  wheel ;  rpi^m,  to  run.] 

1.  A  small  wheel,  as  of  a  vehicle,  usually 
wooden  and  not  bound  with  iron.       AinswoHh. 

2.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  conveying  mer- 
chandise or  any  heavy  weights.  E.  Everett. 

3.  A  step  or  platform  running  upon  wheels 
on  railways.  _  Davis. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  small  piece  of  wood,  commonly 
circular  or  cylindrical,  used  for  different  pur- 
poses ; —  particularly  a  circular  piece  of  wood 
fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of  a  mast  or  flag-staff, 
through  which  halliards  are  reeved.    Mar.  Diet. 

5.  {Gunnery.)  A  Jdw,  solid  wheel  of  a  gun- 
carriage.  Stocgueler. 

TRUCK,  V.  n.     To  make  use  of  a  truck.       Burke. 

TRUCK,  V.  a.     To  convey  with  a  truck.     Dryden. 

TRUCK'A^E,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  practice  of 
exchanging  or  bartering. 

2.  Charge  for  carrying  on  a  truck.      Bartlett. 

TRUCK'fR,  ».  One  who  trucks  or  traflScs.  South. 

TRUCKLE  (triik'kl),  v.  n.     [Dim.  of  truck.]     [i. 

TRUCKLED  ;  pp.    TRUCKLING,  TRUCKLED.]   To 

act  with  servility  ;  to  creep  in  a  humble  posi- 
tion ;  to  bend  obsequiously  under  another's 
superiority  ;  to  cringe  ;  to  stoop  slavishly  or 
meanly.     "  A  land  that  truckles."     Cleaveland. 

TRUC'KLE,  V.  a.     To  trundle.  Jennings. 

TRUCKLE,  n.  A  small  wheel  or  caster,  for  di- 
minishing friction.  Francis. 

TRUC'KLE-BED,  n.  A  low  bed  on  small  wheels 
or  castors,  trundled  under  a  higher  bed  in  the 
daytime,  and  drawn  out  at  night ;  — called  also 
trundle-bed.  Shak. 

TEUCK'MAN,  n.  ;  pi.  TRUCKMEN.  One  who 
drives  a  truck  ;  a  carman.  E.  Everett. 

TRU'CU-LENCE,    )  „.    ^_  truculentia.]    Savage- 

TRU'CU-LEN-CY,  )  ness   of    manners  ;    cruelty  ; 

ferocity ;  fierceness,     [r.]  Watej'house. 

TRtJ'CU-LENi:,  a.  [L.  iruculentus  ;  trux,  wild, 
savage ;  It.  truculente ;  Sp.  truculento.] 

1.  Savage  ;  ferocious  ;  barbarous  ;  fierce. 
The  savage  and  truculent  inhabitants  [of  Scythia].      Ray. 

2.  Destructive  ;  cruel ;  ruthless.         Harvey. 
TRUDGE,  v.  n.     [It.  truccare,  to  set  off.  —  Per- 
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TRUDGEMAN 

haps  more  immediately  from  tread,    Richard- 

son.']     [i.   TRUDGED  ;  pp.   TRUDGING,  TRUDGED.] 

To  travel  on  foot ;  to  jog  on  ;  to  march  heavily 
on.     "Into  the  city  they  trudge.'*  Holland. 

Away  they  trudged  together,  and  about  midnight  got  to 
their  journey's  end.  UEstvange. 

TRt;D(?E'MAN,  n.     A  truchman.     [r.]     Bedwell. 

TRtJE  (trd),  a.  [M.  Goth,  triggws  ;  A.  S.  treowe  ; 
treowianf  trewan,  to  trust,  to  confide  in;  Dut. 
^ro«w,  true ;  Frs.  ^row ;  Ger.  treu\  Dan.  tro\ 
8w.  trogen  ;  Icel.  trur^  tryggr ;  Old  Eng.  trewe.] 

1.  Conformable  to  fact  or  truth ;  that  agrees, 
or  is  in  accordance,  with  the  actual  state  of 
things;  not  false  or  erroneous. 

Thoae  propositions  are  true  which  expreea  thinga  ns  they 
are.  .  fVoUaston. 

"What  you  said  had  not  been  true, 
If  spoke  by  any  else  but  you.  Cowley. 

2.  Free  from  falsehood;  veracious;  truthful. 

Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  ti-ue,  and  teaclicst  the  way 
of  God  in  truth.  Matt.  xxii.  16. 

3.  Genuine ;  real ;  authentic ;  not  false  or 
pretended  ;  not  counterfeit ;  pure. 

The  true  light  now  shineth.  1  John  ii.  8. 

Unbind  the  charms  tliat  in  sliglit  fables  lie, 
And  teach  that  truth  ia  truest  poeisy.  Cowley. 

4.  Faithful ;  steady  ;  not  false  or  perfidious. 

All  regard  of  merit  is  lost  in  persons  employed,  and  those 

only  chosen  tliat  are  true  to  the  party.  Temple. 

Ti-ue  to  the  king  her  principles  are  found.        Dryden. 

5.  Honest ;  not  fraudulent ;  sincere. 

Whither  away  so  fast? 
A  true  man  or  a  thief  that  gallops  thus  ?  Shak. 

6.  Exact ;  accurate  ;  conformable  to  a  rule  ; 
correct.     "A  circle  regularly  trvs,"  Prior. 

A  translation  nicely  true  to  the  original,       Arbuthnot. 

7.  Rightful;  actual-  Milton. 
True  hilly  {Law.)    These  words  are  indorsed  on  a 

bill  of  indictmeTit,  when  a  grand  jui-y,  after  having 
lieard  the  witnesses  for  the  government,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  there  is  sutScient  cause  to  put  the  defendant 
on  trial.  Blaclcstove. 

Syn.  — See  Authentic,  Certain,  Faithful, 
Honest,  Real. 

TRUE'-BLUE,  a.     Faithful  in  attachment  or  ad- 
herence ;  honest.     [Colloquial.]  Halliwell. 
TR0E'-BLUE,  n.     A  faithful  fellow.       Halliwell. 

TRt!tE'-BORN,  a.  Having  a  right  by  birth  ;  gen- 
uine.    "A  true-horn  Englishman."  S/iak. 

TRt)E'-BRED,  a.  Of  a  good  breed,  or  of  good 
birth;  well-bred.     "  T7'iie-bred  hea.st.'*  Dryden. 

TROe'-HEART-^ID  (trii'hart-ed),  o.  Having  atrue 
or  faithful  heart ;  honest;  faithful. 

I  have  known  no  honester  or  truer-hearted  man.        Shak. 
TRtfE'-HEART-eD-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  be- 
ing true-hearted  ;  fidelity  ;  sincerity.  Maunder. 

TR0E'-L6VE(trii'luv),  7t.  1.  A  sweetheart ;  one 
truly  loved  or  loving  j  a  lover.  Donne. 

2.  A  narcotic  plant  once  considered  a  pow- 
erful love  philter ;  Paris  quadHfolia.  Dunglison. 

TRt^E'-LOVE,  a.     Affectionate;  sincere.     Shak. 

TR(>E'-l6vE-KN0T  (tru'liiv-not),  n.  A  knot 
formed  with  many  involutions  of  lines,  so  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  untie  it;  —  considered  an 
emblem  of  interwoven  affection,  and  called  also 
true-lover^  s-hnot.  Hudibras. 

TRt>E'N?SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  true  ;  sin- 
cerity ;  faithfulness  :  —  reality  ;  genuineness. 

TR(!rE'PEN-NY,  n.  A  familiar  term  for  an  hon- 
est person  or  fellow.  Shak. 

TROf'FLE  (trd'fl)  [trii'fl,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ; 
traffl,  Sm. ;  ttuf fl,  P.  C],  n.  [Old  Fr.  tru^e, 
taru0e;  Tr-truffe.]  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  fungi  of  the  genus  Tuher^  the  best  known 
species  of  which  is  Tuber  dbarinm,  or  common 
truffle,  found  buried  in  the  soil  of  woods,  espe- 
cially beech-woods,  sometimes  at  the  depth  of 
ten  or  twelve  inches  or  more  ;  — used  in  various 
forms  in  cookery. 

The  tniffle,  when  gathered  for  eating,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
large  walnut,  and  has  a  very  peculiar  smell.  En^.  Cyc. 

White  truffle,  a  fungns  found  in  sandy  ground  in 
woods,  not  entirely  buried  in  the  earth;  Rhizopoffon 
albus-j  —  called  also  root-beard.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TRtTF'FLED  (trfi'fld),  a.  Stuffed,  or  furnished, 
with  truffles.  Qu.  Rev. 

TRtJG,  n.  1.  A  hod  for  mortar  :  —  an  old  meas- 
ure of  wheat :  —  a  basket.  Bailey. 
2.  A  trull ;  a  concubine.     R.  Greene.   Nares. 
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TrO'IsM  (tru'izm),  n.  A  self-evident  and  unde- 
niable truth  ;  an  axiom. 

Seeming  paradoxes  and  manifest  truisms.       Berkeley. 

Syn.  —  See  Axiobi. 
TRtJ-IS-MAT'lC,  a.     Relating  to,  or  containing, 
a  truism  or  truisms.  Ed.  Rev. 

TRULL,  n.     [Ger.  trolle\  trollen,  to  roll,  to  troll.] 

1.  A  low,  vagrant  strumpet ;  a  drab  ;  a  trollop. 

I  'm  sure  I  scared  the  dauphin  and  hia  trull.  Sliak. 

2.  f  A  girl;  a  lass;  a  wench.  Wotton. 
TrOl-L|-ZA'TION,  n.     {h.tridlissatio.']  The  lay- 
ing on  of  plaster  with  a  trowel.  Clarke. 

TrO'LY  (trfi'l?),  ad.  In  a  true  manner  ;  accord- 
ing to  truth  or  facts  ;  with  truth  ;  veraciously  ; 
correctly ;  not  erroneously ;  not  falsely  :  — real- 
ly :  —  sincerely  ;  honestly  :  —  exactly  ;  accu- 
rately ;  justly  :  —  steadfastly  :  —  in  truth  ;  in 
fact ;  verily. 

TRUMP,  n.  [It.  tromba ;  Fr.  trompe.  —  See  Trump- 
et.] A  trumpet ;  a  wind  instrument  of  music, 
commonly  of  brass  ;  —  poetical  for  trumpet. 

In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump: 
for  the  trumpet  shall  sound.  1  Cor.  xv.  52. 

And  sounding  trumps  that  seemed  to  tear  the  sky.      Dryden. 

TRUMP,"k.     [From  triumph.  — Fr.  triomphe.'j 

1.  In  some  game  of  cards,  the  card  last  dealt 
and  turned  up  after  all  the  players  have  got 
their  portions,  or  any  card  of  the  suit  to  which 
this  belongs  ;  —  so  called  because  the  smallest 
card  of  that  suit  ranks  higher  in  value  than  the 
best  card  of  any  other  suit.  Hoyle. 

2.  An  old  game  at  cards.  Trans,  of  Boc,  1626, 
To  put  to  or  upon  one^s  trumps,  to  put  to  the  last 

expedient.    "  What  'a  in  H  1  know  not ;  but  it  has 
put  him  to  his  ta-umps."  Beau,  fy  Fl. 

TRUMP,  V.  a.  [i.  trumped  ;  pp.  trumpixg, 
TRUMPED.]  To  lay  a  trump  on  ;  to  win  with  a 
trump. 

'Tis  our  parts 
To  trump  their  diamonds  as  they  trump  our  hearts.    Dryden. 

TRUMP,  V.  a.     [Fr.  tromperj  to  deceive.] 

1.  To  impose  upon. 

Fortune, 
When  she  is  pleased  to  trick  or  trump  mankind.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  obtrude  ;  to  force  upon. 

Authors,  have  been  trumped  upon  us.  Leslie. 

To  trump  up,  to  devise  ;  to  forge ;  to  preserve  or  get 

together  by  all  sorts  of  expedients.  Young. 

t  TRUMP,  V.  n.     To  blow  a  trumpet.       Wichliffe. 

TRUMP,  V.  n.  In  cards,  to  play  a  trump  card  ;  to 
interpose,  as  with  a  trump.  Bp.  Hall. 

TRUMP':5;R-Y,  n.  [Fv.tromperie;  tromper^  to  de- 
ceive.] 

1.  t Deceit;  fraud.  Sir  J.  Harrington. 

Possessed  by  the  injury  and  trumpery  of  hia  mother. 

Gi'eenway, 

2.  Something  fallaciously  fine ;  something 
splendid  but  of  little  value  ;  worthless  fi.nery. 

The  trumperj/  in  my  house  bring  hither, 

For  state  to  catch  these  thieves.  Sliak. 

3.  Worthless  trash  ;  rubbish  ;  trifles. 

Another  cavity  of  the  head  was  stuffed  with  blllefr-doux, 
pricked  dances,  and  other  trumpery.  Addison. 

TRUMP'^R-Y,  u..    Trifling  ;  worthless.  Bp.  lieber. 

TRUMP'^T,n.  [It.  tromba,  trombetta  ;  S^.trompa, 
trompeta  ;  Fr.  trompette.  —  Ger.  trompete ;  Dut. 
iSr  Dan.  trompet ;  Sw.  trompet,  trumpet.  —  Gael. 
trompaid.] 

1.  {Mus.)  A  wind  instrument,  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  commonly  of  brass,  of  a  martial 
character,  and  forming  an  important  element  in 
the  modern  orchestra  ;  a  metal  wind  instrument 
used  in  bands,  or  for  signalizing  in  war. 


TRUNCHEON 


Let  the  loud  trumpet  souud, 
Till  the  roofa  all  around. 
The  ehriU  echoes  rebound. 


Fope. 


2.  An  instrument  resembling  a  trumpet,  used 
to  assist  in  hearing ;  an  ear-trumpet. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  trumpeter.  Addison. 

4.  One  who  celebrates  or  praises. 

Every  man  ia  the  maker  of  hia  own  fortune,  and  must  be, 
in  some  meaaure,  the  trumpet  of  his  fame.  Dryden. 

Trumpet  marine.,  {Mus.')  an  old  stringed  instrument, 
played  with  a  bow.  Moore. 

TEOmp'^T,  v.  a.     [Fr.  trompeter.]     [i.   trump- 
eted :     pp.    TRUMPETING,     TRrMPETED.]        To 

publish  by  sound  of  trumpet ;  to  blaze  or  noise 
abroad ;  to  proclaim  ;  to  celebrate. 

Why  so  tart  a  favor 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings? 


Shak. 

1.  One  who  blows  a  trumpet. 

Tnimpetera 
"With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear.  Shak. 


TRUMP'eT-5R,  n. 


2.  One  who  proclaims  or  publishes. 

Where  there  is  an  opinion  to  he  created  of  virtue  or  great- 
ness, these  men  are  good  trumpeters.  Macon. 

3.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  tropical  America,  by 
some  classed  among  cranes,  by  others  among 
pheasants,  being  of  the  size  of  a  pheasant  or 
large  fowl,  having  a  long  neck  and  long  legs, 
and  uttering  a  hollow  cry  like  that  of  a  trumpet; 
the  agami ;  Psophia  crepitans ;  —  called  also 
gold-breasted  trumpeter.  Eng.  Cyc. 

TRUMP'^T-FISH,  n.    (Ich.)  An  acanthopterygi- 
nous     fish,    found 
chiefly  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, distin- 
guished by  a  long  I 
tubular  snout ;  sea- 
snipe  ;    snipe-fish ;  m  a  v 
Centriscusscolopax.  Yarrell.  Tmmpet-ash. 

TRUMP'J5T-FLO\V'5R,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  trees  and  vines  of  the  genus  Tecoma, 
formerly  marked  as  species  of  Bignonia. 

Loudon.     Gray. 

TRUMP'^T-FLY,  n.  (Ent.)  The  black  oestrus 
with  a  yellow  breast ;  the  gray-fly.  Hill. 

TRflMP'^T-HON'SY-SUCK-LE,  n.  {Bot.)  A 
twining  shrub  with  flowers  in  somewhat  distinct 
whorls,  and  having  a  trumpet-shaped  corolla  ; 
Lonicera  sempervirens.  Gray. 

TRUMP'eT-MA'JOR,  n.  (Mil.)  A  head  or  chief 
trumpeter.  Clarke. 

TRUMP'JgT-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  Formed  like  a 
trumpet ;  hollow,  and  gradually  dilated  at  the 
summit.  G^-ay. 

TRUMP'gT-SHELL,  n.  (Conch.)  A  univalve 
shell,  used  as  a  sounding  instrument  in  the 
East  and  in  the  Pacific  ;  a  species  of  Buccimtm, 
or  whelk.  Simmonds. 

TRUMP'eT-TONGUED  (-tiingd),  a.  Having  a 
tongue  vociferous  as  a  trumpet. 

Hia  [Duncan's]  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels  frunipet-tonefued  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-oif.  Shak. 

TRUMP'JJT-WEED, ».  (Bot.)  A  stout,  herbaceous 
plant,  bearing  flowers  in  cylindrical  heads;  the 
joepye  weed;  Eupatoreum purpureum.       Gray. 

TRUMP'JgT-WOOD  (-wdd),  n.  (Bot.)  An  ever- 
green tree,  with  hollow  trunk  and  hollow 
branches,  indigenous  in  the  West  Indies,  of 
which  the  fibrous  bark  is  used  for  cordage,  and 
the  porous  wood  for  producing  fire  by  frictiim ; 
Cecropia  peltata ;  —  called  also  snake-wood. 

Baird.     Loudon. 

t  TRUMP'-LIKE,  u.     Like  a  trumpet.  Chapman. 

TRUN'CATE  (trung'kat,  82),  v.  a.  [L.  trunco, 
truneatus  ;  It.  troncare  ;  Sp.  truncar,  troncar ; 
Fr.  tronquer.']  [i.  truncated  ;  pp.  truncat- 
ing, TRUNCATED.]  To  Cut  Or  lop  off;  to  maim. 
The  examples  are  too  often  injudiciously  truncated.  Johnson. 

TRUN'CATE  (trung'kjt),  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  leaf 
the  end  of  which  appears  as  if  cut  off  square. 

TRUN'CAT-iJlD,  p.  a.     1.  Cut  or  lopped  off. 

2.  (Crystallography.)  Noting  crystals  from 
which  one  or  more  solid  angles,  or  one  or  more 
edges,  are  cut  off  by  a  plane  or  planes  equally 
inclined  to  the  adjacent  faces.  Ansted. 

Truncated  cone  or  pyramid,  the  portion  of  a  cone  or 
pyramid  included  between  the  base  and  a  plane  par- 
allel to  it  passing  between  the  base  and  the  vertex ; 
frustum  of  a  cone  or  of  a  pyramid.  Hutton.  The  por- 
tion of  a  cone  or  pyramid  included  between  the  base 
.  and  a  plane  oblique  to  tiie  base  passed  between  it  and 
the  vertex.  Davies.  — Truncated  prism,  the  portion  of 
a  prism  included  between  the  base  and  a  plane  oblique 
to  the  base.     Peirce. 

TRITN-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  t?-uncatio.'] 

1.  Act  of  truncating,  or  state  of  beingtruncated. 

2.  (Crystallography.)  The  cutting  off  of  an 
edge  or  angle,'  so  that  it  becomes  replaced  by  a 
plane  surface.  Dana. 

t  TRUNCH,  n.     A  stake  or  small  post.         Mourt. 

TROn'^HEON  (triin'shun),  n.  [Fr.  troncon,  a 
fragment ;  tronc  (L.  truncus),  a  trunk.] 

1.  A  short  staff ;  a  club  ;  a  cudgel.     Spenser. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  staff  of  command  ;  a  baton. 

Then  strut  a  captain,  if  his  wish  be  war. 

And  grasp,  in  hope,  a  truncheon  and  a  star.         Smollett. 

tTRUN'CHEON  (triSn'shun),  v.  a.  To  beat  with 
a  truncheon  ;  to  cudgel.  Shak. 
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TRUSTY 


TRUN-gHEON-EER'  (triin-shun-er'),  n.  One  armed 
with  a  truncheon.  Shak. 

TRtJN'DLE,  n.  1.  Any  round,  rolling  thing;  a 
roller  ;  a  castor  ;  a  little  wheel.  Johnson. 

2.  A  low  cart  with  little  wheels.        Cranmer. 

3.  {Machinery.)  One  of  the  bars  of  a  lantern- 
wheel, —  See  Lantern-wheel.        J.  Bigelow. 

TRtJN'DLE  (trun'dl),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  treiidel,  trendl, 
a  sphere,  a  circle.]  To  roll  along,  as  a  bowl  or 
a  hoop,  or  on  little  wheels.  Addison. 

Or,  who 's  unskilful  at  the  coit,  or  hall, 
Or  ti-undling  wheel,  he  can  sit  still  from  all. 

TRUN'DLE,  V.  a.  [i,  trundled  ;  pp.  trundling, 

TRUNDLED.]    To  bowl ;  to  roU  along ;  to  truckle. 

Who  ti'undle  little  round  stones.  Holland. 

TRUN'DLE-BED,  n.  A  low  bed  that  runs  on 
little  wheels  under  a  higher  bed;  —  called  also 
truckle-bed.  —  See  Truckle-bed.      B.  Jonson. 

TRtJN'DLE-HfiAU,  n.  {Machinery.)  A  wheel 
turning  a  mill-stone.  Clarke. 

TRUN'DLE-TAIL,  n.  Round-tail;— a  name 
given  to  a  dog. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym, 

Or  bob-tail  tike,  or  ti-undle-tail.  Shak. 

TRIJNK  (triingk,  82),  n.  [L.  tnmcus ;  It.  .^  Sp. 
tronco  ;   Fr.  tronc.  —  Dut.  tronk.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  main  stem  or  general  body  of  a 
tree,  without  the  limbs  or  branches ;  the  upright 
column  of  a  tree  between  the  roots  and  the 
branches.  Gray. 

And  in  the  rotten  trunks  of  hollow  trees.  Dryden. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any  ani- 
mal, without  the  limbs.  Dunglison. 

For  health,  alack!  with  youthftil  wings  is  flown 

From  this  bare,  withered  ti-unk.  Shak. 

3.  The  main  body  of  any  thing. 

The  large  trunks  of  the  veins.  Ray. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  shaft,  as  of  a  column: — the 
die,  dado,  or  body  of  a  pedestal.  Brande. 

5.  [Fr.  trompe.']  The  proboscis  or  snout  of  an 
elephant,  or  other  animal.  Milton. 

When  elephant  'gainst  elephant  did  rear  his  t}-unk.    Dryden. 
/^^"No  doubt,  in  English,  the  expression  was 
formerly  the  trump  of  an  elephant,  which  has  been 
since  carelessly  corrupted  into  trunk.^*     Talbot. 

6.  {Ent.)  The  intermediate  section  of  the 
body,  which  lies  between  the  head  and  abdo- 
men. Brande. 

7.  A  long  tube  through  which  pellets  are  shot 
or  blown.  Ray. 

8.  A  spout  or  leat  for  water  ;  an  artificial 
watercourse.  Clarke. 

9.  A  box  or  chest  for  clothes,  &c.,  commonly 
covered  with  skin  or  leather. 

To  lie,  like  pawns,  locked  up  in  chests  and  trunks.     Sliak. 

10.  {Mining.)  A  long,  narrow  cistern,  or  pit, 
in  which  slimes  containing  ore  are  made  to  part 
with  the  ore.  Ansted. 

Fire-trunks,  in  fire-ships,  wooden  funnels  fixed  un- 
der the  shrouds,  to  carry  the  flames  to  the  masts  and 
rigging.  Mar.  Diet, 

TRUNK,  "G.  a.     [L.  trunco.l 

1.  t  To  truncate  ;  to  lop.  Spenser. 

2.  To  extract,  as  ore  from  slimes.  Weale. 
TRtJNKED  (trunkt),  a.     Having  a  trunk.    Hoioell. 
TRUNK'-EN-GINE,  n.     {Naiit.)  A  marine  steam- 
engine,  used  for  driving  a  propeller.          Weale. 

TRCn'K^T,  n.     A  game  resembling  cricket.  Wr. 

TRf/NK'-FISH,  n.  {Ich.)  A  plectognathic  sea- 
fish,  of  the  genus  Ostracion,  distinguished  by 
having  the  body  covered  with  an  inflexible  case, 
formed  of  regular  bony  compartments,  and  often 
armed  with  spines.  Baird. 

TRUNK'— HO^E,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  short,  wide 
breeches,  gathered  in  above  or  just  below  the 
knees,  worn  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
Elizabeth,  and  James  I. 

The  short  iruiik'hose  shall  show  thy  foot  and  knee.       Prior. 

TRUNK'— LINE,  n.  The  main  line  of  a  railroad, 
as  distinct  from  the  branchTlines.       Simmonds. 

TRfJNK'-MAK-jpR,  n.  One  who  makes  trunks, 
portmanteaus,  &c.  Addison. 

TRCNK'-TiiR-TLE,  n.  {Zo'd.)  A  species  of 
turtle ;  Testudo  arcuata.  Hill. 

TRUNK'WORK  (-wiirk),  n.  A  secret  stratagem. [r.] 

This  has  been  some  stairwork,  some  trunhwork,  some  be- 
hind-door  work.  '  Shak. 

TRUN'N^IL,  n.     1.  A  trundle.  CUrke. 

2.  A  treenail ;  a  wooden  pin  or  plug.      Cook. 


TRUNN'ION  (trfin'yvn),  n.  [Fr.  trognon.]  {Mil.) 
One  of  the  pivots  projecting  from  the  sides  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  by  which  it  rests  on  the 
cheeks  of  the  carriage.  Brande. 

TRUNN'ION-PLATE,  n.  {Mil.)  A  plate  which 
covers  the  upper  part  of  each  side-piece,  and 
goes  under  the  trunnion,  in  cannons  upon  car- 
riages, mortars,  and  howitzers.  Stocqueler. 

TRUNN'ION-RING,  n.  {Mil.)  A  ring  on  a  can- 
non next  before  the  trunnions.  Br 


TRO'^IQN  (trii'zhun),  n.  [L.  trudo,  trusus.']  The 
act  of  thrusting  or  pushing,     [k.]       Cudworth. 

TRtJSS,  n.  [Fr.  trousse.—Dui.  ^  Dan.  tros;  Ger. 
4r  Sw.  trass.  —  Gael,  ^/ms,  a  girdle,  a  bundle.] 

1.  A  bundle,  as  of  hay,  straw,  or  dry  goods. 

Sut  all  as  a  poor  pedler  he  did  wend,. 

Bearing  a  truss  or  trifles  at  his  back.  Spenser. 

.0®=-  A  trvss  of  hay  is  56  lbs.  of  old,  and  60  of  new  ; 
a  truss  of  straw  is  36  lbs,     Simmonds. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  bandage  or  apparatus  used  in 
cases  of  hernia.  DunyUson. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  framed  assemblage  of  pieces  of 
timber,  or  of  iron,  for  tying  up  or  suspending  a 
principal  beam  or  piece,  for  supporting  a  roof, 
&c. ;  a  frame  of  timber  or  of  metal  by  which  a 
force  of  compression  is  converted  into  one  of 
tension  or  the  reverse  :  — a  large  corbel,  or  mo- 
dillion,  projecting  from  the  face  of  a  wall,  and 
supporting  a  mural  monument,  or  any  other  ob- 
ject. Britton.     Tomlinson. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  rope  or  machine  confining  the 
middle  of  the  lower  yard  to  its  mast ;  —  a  short 
piece  of  carved  work,  fitted  under  the  tafFrail,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  terms.  Dana.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  \  {Ancient  Armor.)  A  padded  jacket  or 
dress,  worn  under  armor,  to  protect  the  body 
from  friction.  Drayton. 

TRUSS,  V.  a.     [Fr.  trousser.']     \i.   trussed  ;  pp. 

TRUSSING,  TRUSSED,] 

1.  To  put  in  a  truss,  or  bundle ;  to  pack  up. 

You  might  have  tru8$ed  him  and  all  hia  apparel  into  an 
eelskin.  Shak. 

2.  To  keep  tight ;  to  make  fast ;  to  hold  firmly. 

His  eagle,  sacred  bird  of  heaven,  he  sent, 

A  fawn  his  talons  trussed,  divine  portenti  Pope. 

3.  {Arch.)  To  furnish  with  a.  truss ;  to  sus- 
pend or  to  support  by  a  truss.  Bigelow. 

TRUSS'(NG,  n.  1.  {Carp.)  A  mode  of  framing 
by  means  of  a  truss  or  of  trusses ;  a  system  of 
framing  by  which  a  force  of  compression  is  con- 
verted into  one  of  tension,  or  the  reverse. 

Tomlinson. 

2.  {Falconry.)  The  act  of  a  hawk  when  she 

seizes  her  prey,  and  soars  aloft  with  it.     Craig. 

TRUST,  n.  [A.  S.  trywsian,  to  confide ;  Dut. 
troostj  consolation,  hope;  Ger.  trost ;  Dan.  ^ 
Sw.  tr^st,  comfort.] 

1.  Confidence  ;  reliance,  as  on  a  person  or 
a  promise,  on  laws  or  principles  ;  faith  ;  hope. 

The  person  who  has  a  firm  trntst  in  the  Supreme  Being  is 

Eowerful  in  his  power,  wise  by  his  wisdom,  happy  by  nis 
appiness.  Addison. 

2.  One,  or  that,  on  which  one  relies ;  a  ground 
of  confidence  or  reliance. 

Blessed  is  he  that  maketli  the  Lord  his  trust.  Ps.  xl.  4. 

3.  A  charge  given  or  received  in  confidence  ; 
a  confidence  reposed  in  one. 

Reward  them  well,  if  they  observe  their  trust.     Denham, 

4.  Something  committed  to  one's  faith ; 
something  which  one  is  bound  in  duty  an4  in 
honor  to  keep  inviolate. 

To  violate  the  sacred  t}-nst  of  silence 

Deposited  within  thee.  Milton. 

5.  Something  committed  to  one*s  charge,  for 
use  or  for  safe  keeping,  of  which  an  account 
must  be  given  ;  a  deposit. 

Although  the  advantages  one  man  possesseth  more  than 
another  may  be  called  his  property  with  respect  to  other  men, 
yet  with  respect  to  God  they  are  only  v^prvet.  Swift. 

6.  Confident  opinion  or  expectation  ;  hope. 

His  tnist  was  with  the  Eternal  to  be  deemed 

Equal  in  strength.  Milton. 

7.  Credit  given  without  examination^ 

Most  take  things  upon  trust.  Locke. 

'8.  Credit  on  promise  of  payment. 

Even  such  is  time,  who  takes  on  trust 

Our  youth,  ourjoyB,  our  all  we  have,  Raleigh. 

9.  The  state  of  one  to  whom  something  is 
intrusted  ;  the  state  of  being  confided  in. 

I  do  profess  to  be  no  leas  tlianlscem;  to  serve  him  trul- 


that  will  put  me  in  trust. 


Sh 
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10.  {Law.)  An  estate,  or  any  property,  held 
and  managed  for  the  benefit  of  another.  Burrill. 

TRUST,    V.    a.      \i.    TRUSTED ;    pp.    trusting, 

TRUSTED.] 

1.  To  place  confidence  or  reliance  in;  to  con- 
fide in  ;  to  rely  on  ;  to  depend  upon. 

I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trwt  thee  more.  Shak. 

2.  To  believe  ;  to  receive  as  true ;  to  credit. 

If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  ray  tale.  Shak. 

3.  To  commit  to  the  care  of;  to  intrust  to. 

No  man's  life 
"Was  to  be  trusted  with  them.  Shak. 

4.  To  empower  to  hold,  in  confidence ;  to  com- 
mit to  the  charge  of;  to  intrust  with. 

"Whom  with  your  power  and  fortune,  sir,  you  trust.   Dryden. 

5.  Toventure  confidently;  to  leave  to  ^nc's 
self,  or  to  itself,  without  fear  of  consequences. 

Fooled  by  thee  to  trust  thee  from  my  side.  Milton. 

6.  To  give  credit  to  ;  to  sell  to  upon  credit ; 
as,  "To  tritst  a  customer  for  goods.       Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  Confide. 

TRUST,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  confident  of  something ; 
to  feel  sure  ;  to  expect ;  to  hope. 

For  I  trust  to  see  you  in  my  journey.  Rom.  xv.  24. 

2.  To  be  credulous ;  to  believe  or  confide 
readily  ;  to  be  won  to  confidence. 

■Well  you  may  fear  too  far. 
Safer  than  trust.  Sliak. 

To  trust  in,  to  have  confidence  in  ;  to  confide  in  ; 
to  rely  on.  "  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  for  ever 
and  ever."  Ps.  lii.  8. —  To  trust  on  or  (o,  to  depend 
on  ;  to  rely  on. 

The  isles  shall  wait  upon  me,  and  on  mine  arm  shall  they 
trust.  Isa.  li.  5. 

If  he  tTntst  to  his  own  righteousness,  and  commit  iniquity, 
all  his  righteousness  shall  not  be  remembered.  Jizek.  xxxiii.  13. 

TRUST'-DEED,  n.  {Law.)  A  deed  of  trust,  con- 
veying real  estate,  and  enjoining  certain  condi- 
tions to  be  performed  by  the  party  that  receives 
it.  Hilliard. 

TRUS-TEE',  n.  {Law.)  One  intrusted  with  some- 
thing;—  particularly  one  to  whom  property,  or 
the  management  of  property,  or  an  institution, 
is  committed,  in  behalf  of  another  or  others,  or 
of  a  corporate  body,  or  for  public  uses.  Burrill. 

You  are  not  the  trustees  of  the  public  liberty.       Dryden. 

TRUS-TEE'-PROg'^SS,  n.  {Law.)  The  process 
by  which  a  creditor  may  attach  goods,  effects, 
and  credits,  belonging  to,  or  due  to,  his  debtor, 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  — the  name 
given  in  the  New  England  States  to  the  English 
process  Qi  foreign  attachment.  Burrill. 

TRUS-TEE'SHiP,  n.  The  office  of  trustee ;  the 
state  of  being  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  Ec.  Rev. 

TRUST'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  trusts  or  gives  credit. 

2.  {Scotch  Law.)  One  who  creates  a  trust ;  — 

correlative  to  trustee.  Bouvier. 

TRUST'FUL,  «..    Full  of  trust.  Ed.  Rev. 

TRUST'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  trustful  manner.  M.R. 

TRCST'FUL-NESS,n.  The  quality  of  being  trust- 
ful;  fulness  of  trust ;  confidingness.       Clarke. 

TRtJST'T-LY",  ad.  Honestly ;  faithfully  ;  with 
fidelity.     *'  He  did  ti^istily,*'  Wickliffe. 

TRUST'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  deserving  to 
be  trusted;  honesty;  fidelity;  faithfulness. 

Innocence  in  a  sheep,  trustiness  in  a  dog.  Grew. 

TRUST'ING-Ly,  ad.  In  a  trustful  manner ;  with 
trust  or  confidence.  Clarke. 

TRtJST'L^SS,  a.     Not  to  he  trusted  ;  unfaithful. 

The  trustless  ■vimg,'^  of  false  desire.  Shak. 

TRUST'LJgSS-NJESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
trustless ;  un worthiness  to  be  trusted.     Clarke. 

TRtJST'WOR-THI-NESS  (-wur'the-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  worthy  of  confidence.    Arnold. 

TRUST'WOR-THY  (-wur-the),  a.  Worthy  of  trust 
or  confidence  ;  faithful ;  trusty  ;  safe.      Pierce. 

TRf/ST'Y,  a.  1.  "Worthy  of  being  trusted  ;  that 
may  be  trusted ;  deserving  confidence  ;  trust- 
worthy ;  honest;  faithful;  true. 

Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant.  Shak. 

His  ti'ust'i/  sword,  the  servant  of  his  might.  Spenser. 

2.  Involving  trust  or  responsibility,     [r.] 

It  were  fit  you  knew  him ;  lest,  reposing  too  far  in  his  vir- 
tue, which  he  hath  not,  he  might,  at  some  great  and  trtisty 
business,  in  a  main  danger,  fail  you,  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Faithful. 
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TROth,  n. ;  pi.  trCths.  [A.  S.  treowtk^  troth, 
truth ;  treowian,  truwiaJt.,  to  trust,  to  trow ; 
Dut.  getrouwheidi  fidelity ;  trouw,  trust ;  Ger. 
treuBj  fidelity ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  t7-o,  true.  —  See  TiaJE. 

—  "  It  18  the  third  person  Bingular  of  the  indicative  trow,  and 
■was  formerly  written  trowetti,  trowth,  trouth,  and  troth,  and 
means  that  which  one  troweth,  1.  e.  thinketh  or  firmly  be- 
lieveth."     Tooke. 

"The  whole  of  Tooke'8  case  rests  on  two  flBsumptiona: 
flret,  that  to  (rou>  simply  denotes  to  thivk  or  believe;  secondly, 
that  truth  originally  meant,  and  still  does  mean,  what  is 
trowed,  and  nothing  more;  and  on  the  strength  of  these  con- 
clusions, neithei  of  whicli  he  has  proved^  he'  flatters  himself 
that  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  truth  is  totally  exploded. 
We  venture  to  think  that  the  following  atotement  is  rather 
more  germane  to  the  matter.  Sanscrit  dni~u,  to  be  established, 
—Jixwn  esse,  — whence  d/iJKUJa,  certain,!,  e.  established ;  Ger- 
man (rauen,  to  rely,  trustr  (rfiu,  faithful,  true,  — iriordf;  A.  S. 
trenwe,  iidua,  —  treowth,  fides,  iriarig,  both  subjectively  and 
objectively;  English  tnie,  truth.  To  these  we  may  add  Goth. 
triffpws,  Icel.  irygqr,  fidus,  eecurns,  tiitus,  all  from  the  same 
root,  and  all  conveying  the  same  idea  of  stability  or  security. 
Tmth,  therefore,  neither  means  what  is  thovyht  nor  what  is 
faiV/,  but  what  is  pemiaiient,  gtahle,  and  is  and  oufrht  to  be  re- 
Jied  upon,  because,  upon  sufficient  data,  it  is  capable  of  being 
demonstrated  or  shown  to  exist.  If  we  admit  this  explana- 
tion, Tooke's  assertions,  that  there  is  nothing  but  truth  in 
the  world  (in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  dift'erence  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood),  that  without  mankind  there  could 
be  no  truth  _(i.  e.  without  mankind  there  could  be  no  other 
mode  of  existence),  nnd  that  two  contradictory  propositions 
may  be  true  because  believed  by  the  utterers  (which  amounts 
to  saying  that  a  thing  may  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time), 
become  vox  et  prceterea  niJiiV    Ji.  Garneft.'] 

1.  The  subject-matter  or  obiect  of  knowledge ; 
that  which  is  true  ;  fact ;  reality  ;  verity  ;  —  op- 
posed to  falsehood. 

It  is  in  the  determination  to  obey  the  truth,  and  to  follow 
wherever  she  may  lead,  that  the  genuine  love  of  truth  con- 
sists. ^  Whately. 

2.  Conformity  to  fact  or  reality,  as  of  notions 
to  things,  words  to  thoughts,  statements  to 
facts,  motives  or  actions  to  professions ;  the 
quality  of  being  true  or  real. 

There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  oracle,     •  Shak. 

3.  That  which  conforms  to  fact  or  reality  ;  the 
real  or  true  state  of  things ;  true  representation. 

The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tinith. 
AVhy,  very  well,  then :  I  hope  here  be  trutha.  Hhak. 

4.  A  principle;  an  axiom;  a  law. 

Fundamental  truths,  lilte  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  ijotonly 
beautiful  in  themselves,  but  give  light  to  other  things,  that, 
without  them,  could  not  be  eeen.  Locke. 

5.  Veracity ;  purity  from  falsehood;  the  prac- 
tice of  speaking  only  what  is  true  :  —  honesty  ; 
sincerity ;  integrity ;  purity. 

Thou  dcsircst  ti-uth  in  the  inward  parts.  Pa.  li.  C. 

6.  Fidelity;  constancy;  faithfulness. 

To-day  ehalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die 

For  truth,  for  duty,  ond  for  loyalty  Shah. 

7.  Exactness ;  conformity  to  rule  ;  precis- 
ion ;  accuracy ;  as,  "  Truth  of  measurement." 

Ploughs,  to  go  true,  depend  much  upon  the  truth  of  the 
iron  work.  Mortimer. 

8.  Divine  revelation ;  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel;  the  substance  of  the  types  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  law ;  the  source  of  truth. 

For  the  low  was  given  by  Moses;  but  grace  and  truth  came 

by  Jesus  Christ.  '  John  i.  17. 

I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life.        John  xiv.  G. 

9.  {Fine  Arts.)  Faithful  adherence  to  nature, 
or  to  whatever  subject  under  treatment. 

The  agony  of  the  Laocoon,  the  action  of  the  Discobolus, 
the  upspringing  of  tl;e  Mercury,  are  all  apparently  real  in 
their  action  by  the  innate  truth  of  their  conformation.  . .  . 
Truth  is,  therefore,  the  highest  quality  in  art.  FairhoU. 

Of  a  truth,  or  in  truth,  in  reality  ;  in  fact ;  verily  j 
certainly  ;  indeed.    "  In  truth  I  know  not."         Shah. 

Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

Acts  X.  34. 

4KS^'''Some  pronounce  the  plural  of  truth  truths  j 
but  this  must  be  carefully  avoided."     Walker. 

Syn.  —  TVuth  is  applied  to  the  thing,  veracity  to 
the  person.  The  truth  or  verity  of  the  report ;  the  ve- 
racity of  the  reporter.  Truth  and  reality  are  often 
confounded.  Reality  denotes  the  existence  of  a  thing; 
truth  relates  to  the  report  concerning  it.  The  thing 
reported  eitlier  is  or  is  not  a  reality ;  the  report  is  either 
true  QXfalite. 

TlltJTH'FUL,  a.   Full  of  truth  ;  loving  and  speak- 
ing the  truth ;  correct ;  true.  Barrington. 
TRt!fTH'FUL-LY,  ad.     In  a  truthful  manner. 
TRt;TH'Ft)L-NESS,  n.      The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  truthful  or  true.  Qu.  Rev. 
TROtH'L^SS,  a.      1.   Wanting,  or  destitute  of, 
truth ;  wanting  reality ;  not  true  ;  false- 

A  battle  so  bloodless  seemed  as  truthless.  Fuller. 

2.  Faithless  ;  inconstant ;  treacherous. 

What  shall  I  call  her?  truthless  woman.  Beau,  tf  Fl. 

TrOtH'L^SS-LY,  a(^      In  a  truthless  manner    CI. 

TRtfTH'L^SS-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  the  quality 

of  being  truthless  ;  falseness.  Clarke. 

TRt5TH'-SPEAK-ING,  w.  Speaking  truth.  Clarke. 


TRtTTH'-TELL-jpR,  n.  One  who  speaks  the 
truth  ;  a  veracious  person.  Allen. 

fTRtr-Tf-NA'TION,  n.  [L,  trutina,  a  balance; 
tnetirwr,  to  weigh.]     Act  of  weighing.  Browne. 

TRUT-TA'CEOyS  (trut-ta'shus,  66),  a.  (Ick.)  Re- 
lating to  the  trout.  p.  Cyc. 

TRY  (tri),  V.  a.  [Fr.  trier,  to  cull  out ;  ti7'er,  to 
draw.  —  Landais  suggests  from  L.  trahere,  to 
drawj    \i.  tried  ;  pp.  trying,  tried.] 

1.  To  examine  ;  to  make  experiment  of. 

Doth  not  the  ear  try  words?  Job  xii.  11, 

Come  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me,        Shak. 

2.  To  experience  ;  to  have  knowledge  of. 

Thou  know'st  only  good,  but  evil  hast  not  tried.      Milton. 

3.  To  prove  by  a  test ;  to  compare  with  a 
standard ;  to  test :  —  to  tempt ;  to  prove. 

By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tin/id.         Hcb.  xi.  17. 

4.  To  examine  judicially,  with  witnesses,  and 
by  process  of  law;  to  subject  to  the  examina- 
tion and  decision  or  sentence  of  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal. 

The  .jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life, 
May,  in  the  sworn  twelve,  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  (ry.  Shak. 

5.  To'bring  to  a  decision;  —  to  put  to  proof. 

Nicanor,  hearing  of  their  courageousness  to  fight  for  their 

country,  durst  not  try  the  matter  by  the  sword.    2  Mace.  xiv. 

And  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work.     1  Cor.  iii.  13. 

6.  To  essay;  to  attempt;  to  undertake. 

Let  us  try  adventurous  work.  Milton. 

7.  To  purify;  to  melt  down,  as  tallow. 

The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words;  as  silver  tr-ied  in  a 
furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times.  Fs.  xii.  (>. 

8.  To  use  as  means,  or  as  a  remedy. 

Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try.  Shak. 

To  try  on,  to  put  on,  as  a  hat  or  a  coat,  to  see  if  it 
will  fit. 

SjTl.  — To  try  is  a  very  general  term.  A  person 
or  thing  is  tried  in  order  to  ascertain  the  character  or 
quality,  whether  good  or  bad.  To  tempt  is  to  try  in 
some  manner.  We  try  either  ourselves  or  others  ;  we 
tempt  others.  To  tempt  is  to  endeavor  to  entice  to  ill. 
A  person  tries  by  experiment,  and  attempts  to  succeed 
In  what  he  undertakes. 

TRY,  V.  71.  To  endeavor ;  to  attempt ;  to  make 
an  effort ;  to  make  essay.    "  I  can  trg."   Miller, 

He  first  deceased;  she  for  a  little  tried 

To  live  without  him,  liked  it  not,  and  died.  Watton. 

TRY,  w.     1.  An  attempt;  an  experiment ;  atrial. 

Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  fry  for  his 
riends.  Sliak. 

2.  A  corn-screen.     [Local,  Eng.]        Wright. 

TRY'GON,  n.  _  [Gr.  rpuyui/.]  (Ich.)  A 'genus  of 
marine,  cartilaginous  fishes,  of  the  ray  family, 
which  have  the  tail  armed  with  a  single  sharp, 
serrated  spine  ;  the  sting-ray.  Tarrell. 

TRY'ING,  ^.  a.  I.  Bringing  to  trial ;  examining. 
2.  Severe;  painful ;  as,  "A  trying  calamity." 

TRY'-SAIL,  n.  {Naut.)  A  fore-and-aft  sail,  set 
with  a  boom  and  gaff,  and  hoisting  on  a  small 
mast  abaft  the  lower  mast ;  —  a  name  generally 
confined  to  the  sail  so  carried  at  the  mainmast 
of  a  full-rigged  brig.  Dana. 

TRYST,  n.  [A.  S.  trywsian,  to  confide.  — See 
Trust.]  An  appointment  to  meet;  an  appoint- 
ed meeting,  as  of  lovers.     [Scot.] 

John  Forbes,  of  Lcsly,  broke  tryst,  having  appointed  to 
have  settled  the  same.  Spalding. 

To  bide  tryst,  to  keep  an  engagement ;  to  meet  and 
wait  the  fulfilment  of  an  engagement  at  the  time 
fixed.  '*  You  walk  late,  sir,"  said  I.  "  I  bide  tnjst," 
was  the  reply ;  "  and  so,  I  think,  do  you,  Mr.  Os- 
baldistone."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  tenderest-hearted  maid 
That  ever  bided  tryst  at  village  stile.  TermysoH, 

TRYST,  V.  a.  To  engage,  as  a  person  to  meet 
one  at  a  given  time  andplace.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 
TRYST,  V.  n.  To  agree  to  meet.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 
TRYST'^R,.  fl.  A  convener.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 
TRYST'ING,  n.     An  engagement  to  meet.  [Scot.] 

To  hold  the  marquis  under  trysting.  Spalding. 

TRtST'jNG-DAY,  n.    Appointed  day  of  meeting. 

By  the  wine  god  he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysitng-day.  Macaulay. 

TRYST'ING-PLACE,  n.  An  appointed  place  of 
meeting. 

At  our  trpsting-jjlace,  for  a  certain  space, 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro.  Border  Minstrelsy. 

TUB,  n.     [But.  tohbe ;  Ger.  zuher.'] 

1.  A  large,  open  vessel  of  wood,  composed  of 
staves  and  hoops,  or  hollowed  from  a  log,  for 


holding  water,  washing  clothes,  or  other  domes- 
tic uses  ;  a  cask  without  a  head. 

Skilful  coopers  hoop  their  tvhs 

"With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dubs.  Butler. 

2.  t  A  discipline  of  sweating  in  a  tub.  Shak. 

3.  A  miner's  name  for  a  box  in  which  coal  is 
sent  up  the  shaft.  Simmonds. 

4.  {Com.)  A  certain  measure  of  quantity ; 
as,  a  tiib  of  tea,  which  contains  60  pounds ;  a 
tub  of  camphor,  which  contains  from  1  cwt.  to 
1^  cwt.j  &c.  Tomlinson, 

TUB,  V.  a.  To  provide  with  a  tub;  to  set  in  a 
tub  ;  as,  "  To  tub  a  plant."  Clarke. 

TU'BA,  n.  [L.,  a  trumpet.]  (Mus.)  A  brass  in- 
strument invented  by  M.  Sax,  of  Paris;  the 
Sax-tuba.  —  See  Sax-horn.  Dvnght. 

TUB'BjpR,  n.  A  mining  instrument;  —  called 
also  a  heeU.  Buchanan. 

TtJB'BiNG,  n.  (Mining.)  The  lining  of  shafts  or 
parts  of  shafts  which  pass  through  incoherent 
strata  and  springs  of  water,  serving  to  pro- 
tect the  workmen  from  falling  materials  and 
water.  Ansted. 

TUB'BY,  a.  Sounding  like  a  tub  ;  wanting  elas- 
ticity of  sound  or  free  vibration.  Clarke. 

TUBE,  n.  [L.  tubus,  a  tube;  tuba^  n  trumpet; 
It.  <S|  Sp.  tubo  ;  Fr.  tube.'] 

1.  Any  long  and  hollow  body ;  a  hollow  cyl- 
inder ;  a  pipe. 

"When  the  sucker  in  a  pump  is  drawn,  the  space  it  filled 
in  the  tube  is  certainly  the  same.  Locke. 

2.  The  body  of  a  telescope,  containing  the  mir- 
rors or  lenses,  or  both,  by  which  the  light  which 
proceeds  from  the  object  viewed  is  deviated. 

A  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb 
Through  his  glazed  optic  tube  yet  never  saw.         Milton. 

3.  A  vessel  in  plants  or  animal  bodies,  which 
conveys  fluids  or  other  substances.    Dunglison, 

4.  {Bot.)  The  cup,  or  united  portion  of  a 
monosepalous  calyx  or  a  monopetalous  corolla, 
especially  when  it  is  of  an  elongated  form. 

Gray. 
Capillary  tube,  a  tube  of  extremely  small  bore  in 
which  liquids  rise  above  their  level,  from  the  cohe- 
sive attraction  between  their  particles  and  the  interior 
surface  of  the  tube.  ~  See  Capillary.  Lib,  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge.  —  Tube  of  safety.    See  Safety-tube. 

TUBE,  V.  a.     To  furnish  with  a  tube.  Clarke. 

TUBE'-FORM,  a.     Having  theiform  of  a  tube. 

TU'B^R,  «.     [L.]     1.  {Bot.)  A  thickened  portion 

of  a  subterraneous  stem  or  branch,  having  eyes 

or  buds,  as  a  potato  ;  a  thickened  portion  of  a 

root-stock.  Gray. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  knot  or  swelling.       Dunglison. 

TU'B5:R-AT-ED,  a.  [L.  tuber,  a  protuberance.] 
(Her.)  Gibbous;  knotted  or  swelled  out.  Ogihie. 

TU'B^IR-CLE  (-kl),  n.  [L.  tubercidum,  dim,  of  tu- 
ber, a  protuberance,  a  knob  ;  It.  ttibercolo;  Sp. 
tifberculo  ;  Fr.  tubercule.] 

1.  (Anat.)  A  tumor  in  an  organ  from  the  pro- 
duction of  new  matter.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Pathol.  Anat.)  A  species  of  degeneration, 
or  morbid  development  of  an  opaque  matter,  of 
a  pale-yellow  color,  having,  in  its  crude  condi- 
tion, a  consistence  analogous  to  that  of  concrete 
albumen.  It  subsequently  becomes  soft  and 
friable,  and  gradually  acquires  a  consistence, 
and  appears  analogous  to  pus,  Dunglison. 

Tubercles  are  most  tVequently  observed  in  the  lungs  and 
mesentery.  Dunglison. 

A  oonsumption  of  the  lungs,  without  an  ulceration,  arrives 
through  a  schirrosity  or  a  crude  tubercle.  Harvey. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  small,  wart-like  excrescence  on 
plants  :  —  the  organ  of  fructification,  or  apothe- 
Clum,  in  lichens,  containing  their  sporules,  and 
often  cup-shaped.  Henslow. 

TU'BjpR-CLED  (-kid),  u.     1.  Having  tuber- 

cles.                                   ^  ^ 

2.    {Bot.)   Covered  with  little   excres-  ^h 

cences  or  warts;  tuberculate.      Benslow.  ^ 

TU-BER'cy-LAR,     )  a.     1.  Relating  to  tu-    |? 

Ty-BER'CU-LATE,  5  bercles  ;  aflfected  with 
tubercles ;  full  of  knots  or  tubercles ;  tubercu- 
lous, thtnglison. 
2.  {Bot.)   Bearing  excrescences  or  pimples  ; 
tubercled.  Gray. 

TU-BER'CU-LAT-pD,  a.  Having  tubercles;  tu- 
berculary ;  tuberculous.  Pennant. 

TU'BeR-CULE,7i.  [Fr.]  (J?of.)  A  fleshy  root  com- 
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TUBERCULIZATION 

posed  of  lobes  which  serve  as  reservoirs  of  nutri- 
ment to  the  fibrils  that  accompany  them.Lindley. 
«®-  In  the  Orchis  the  tubercules  are  often  palrnated 
or  lobed ;  in  the  DaUia,  and  many  ^sfJiodeleai,  they 
hang  in  clusters  or  are  fasciculated.    Lindley. 

TU-BER-CU-LI-ZA'TION,  n.  State  of  beingtuber- 
cled ;  the  development  of  tubercles.  Dunglison. 

TU-BBR'CU-LOSE,  J  „.      Having;   tubercles;    tu- 

TU-BER'CU-LOUS,  >  bercular.  Hill.   Month. Rev. 

TV-BF.R' CU-L UM,  n.    A  small  tuber.      Lindley. 

TU-BeR-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  tuber,  a  knob,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]    (Bot.)  Producing  tubers.  Gray. 

TUBE'll6§E,  or  TU'BeR-0§E  [tub'roz,  W.  F.  Ja. 
K.  C. ;  tu'ber-oz,  /.  Sm.  R.  iJ.],  n.  [L.  twberosus, 
knobby.]  {Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant  of  the  East 
Indies,  prized  for  its  beautiful  and  fragrant  flow- 
er ;  Polianthes  tuberosa.  Baird. 
it^  The  tuberose  emits  its  scent  most  strongly  af- 
ter sunset ;  and  i  t  has  been  observed  in  a  sultry  evening, 
when  the  atmosphere  was  highly  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, to  dart  small  sparks  in  great  abundance  from 
such  of  its  flowers  as  were  fading.    Lindley. 

TU-BgR-OSE',  a.    Tuberous.  W.  Ency. 

TU-BeR-Os'j-TY,  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  knobbed'  or  tuberous  ;  tuberousness. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  process,  the  surface  of  which  is 
unequal  and  rough,  and  which  gives  attach- 
ments to  muscles  or  ligaments.  Dunglison. 

TU'BgR-OUS,  a.     [L.  tiiberosus  ;  Fr.  tubereux.] 

1.  Having  tubers  or  excrescences.  Grew. 

2.  [Bot.)  Resembling  a  tuber.  Gray. 
TU'BIJR-OyS-NESS,  «.    The  state  or  quality  of 

being  tuberous  ;  tuberosity.  Ash. 

TUB'— fAst,  n.  A  medical  treatment  of  sweat- 
ing and  fasting,  formerly  practised. 

Bring  down  roae-cheeked  youth  to  the  ivb-fast.         Shak. 

TUB'-FlSH,  n.  (7cA.)  A  species  of  gurnard  hav- 
ing long  and  large  pectoral  fins  ;  the  sapphirine 
gurnard  ;   Trigla  Mrundo.  Yarrell. 

T&-BI9'!-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  tubicen,  tubicinis,  a 
trumpeter.]     To  sound  a  trumpet.  Clarke. 

TU-BIC '  0-L.X,  n.  pi.  [L.  tvbus,  a  tube,  and  colo, 
to  inhabit.]  {Zoul.)  An  order  of  anellidans,  or 
red-blooded  worms,  in  which  the  respiratory 
organs  are  in  the  form  of  plumes,  and  are  at- 
tached to  the  head  or  anterior  portion  of  the 
body  ;  —  so  called  because,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  live  in  tube^.  Baird. 

TU'BI-COLE, ».     One  of  the  TjiJjpote.      Brande. 

TU'Bl-OORN,  n.  [L.  tubus,  a  tube,  and  cornu,  a 
horn.]  {Zolil.)  One  of  a  family  of  ruminant 
animals  having  horns  composed  of  a  horny  axis 
covered  with  a  horny  sheath.  Brande. 

TU'BI-P^R,  n.  [L.  tubics,  a  tube,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]  {Zoul.)  One  of  an  order  of  polypes,  com- 
prising those  which  are  united  upon  a  common 
substance  fixed  at  its  base,  and  whose  surface 
is  wholly  or  partially  covered  with  retractile 
tubes  ;  a  fleshy  eight-armed  polype.         Brande, 

TUB'ING,  n.  Tubes,  or  materials  for  tnhes. Clarke. 

TU'Bj-PORE,  n.  [L.  tubus,  a  tube,  and  porus,  a 
pore.]  {Zoul.)  One  of  a  family  of  zoophytes,  in 
which  the  animals  are  isolated  and  contained 
in  long,  cylindrical,  calcareous  cells,  attached 
by  their  base,  and  strengthened  by  cross-bars 
at  definite  distances  ;  the  pipe-coral ;  the  organ- 
.  coral.  Brande. 

TU-BiP'O-RITE,  n.  {Pal.)  A  species  of  tubipore, 
often  found  in  marbles  and  pebbles.         Clarke. 

TO-BIP'O-EOUS,  a.  Relating  totubipores.  Smart. 

tDB'MAN,  «. ;  pi.  TUBMEN.  {Law.)  A  name 
given  to  one  of  the  two  most  experienced  bar- 
risters in  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer. — 
See  Postman.  Whishaw. 

TU'BU-LAR,  a.  [L.  tubulus,  dim.  of  tubus,a.  tube.] 
Resembling,  or  consisting  of,  a  tube ;  longitu- 
dinally hollow  ;  fistular  ;  pipe-like. 

He  hath  a  tubular  or  pipe-like  anout.  Grew. 

Tubular  bailer,  a  boiler  furnished  with  a  number  of 
tubes  through  which  flame  or  heated  air  may  pass 
from  the  fire-box  to  heat  the  water  or  otiier  liquid 
surroundinj;  them. —Tubular  bridge,  a  bridge  consist- 
ing of  a  hollow  trunk  or  tube,  as  the  Britannia  Bridge 
across  the  Menai  Straits. 

TU'BU-LATE,  a.     Tubular  ;  tubulous.  Maunder. 

fTU-BU-LA'TION  (shun),«.  [1,.  iiibulatio.]  Act 
of  making  hollow  like  a  tube.  Bailey. 


^^^  >  I  a.    Resembling  a  tube  or  pipe ; 
)US,    )  tubular;  fistular.  Hill. 
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TU'BlJ-LAT-gD,  a.  Resembling,  or  furnished 
with,  a  pipe  or  tube  ;  fistular  ;  tubular. 

The  teeth  of  vipers  are  tubulated.  Derham. 

Tubulated  retort,  (Ckem.)  a  retort  furnished  with  a 

short  tube  at  the  top,  through  which  the  materials  to 

be  operated  on  may  be  introduced,  and  which  may  be 

closed  by  a  stopper.  Henry. 

TtJ'BULE,  n.  [L.  tubulus.']  A  small  pipe,  tube, 
or  fistular  body.  Woodicard. 

TU-BU'LI-COLE,  n.  [L.  tubulus,  a  small  tube, 
and  coh,  to  inhabit.]  {ZoOl.)  One  of  a  family 
of  polypes  inhabiting  tubes  of  which  the  axis  is 
traversed  by  the  gelatinous  flesh,  and  which  are 
open  at  the  summits  or  sides  to  give  passage 
to  the  digestive  sacs  and  prehensile  mouths  of 
the  polypes.  Brande. 

TIJ-BU'LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  tububis,  a  little  tube, 
and  forma,  a  form.]  Shaped  as  a  tubule  or 
small  tube.  Clarke. 

TU-BU-LOSE 

TU'BU-LOUS 

TU'BU-LURE,  n.  {Chem.)  The  short  tube  at  the 
top  of  a  tubulated  retort.  Henry. 

TUB'-WHEEL,  n.  A  horizontal  water-wheel 
which  has  a  series  of  floats  attached  to  its  rim  ; 
it  is  turned  by  the  percussion  of  one  stream  of 
water  or  more,  so  directed  that  each  float  re- 
ceives a  percussion  when  it  passes  a  stream. 
The  wheel  not  being  submerged,  the  water,  af- 
ter striking  the  floats,  descends  from  between 
them.  U.  A.  Boyden. 

tTU'CtlT,  ».  [It.  ioccAeWo,  a  ragout  of  fish.]  A 
steak  ;  a  collop  ;  a  tucket.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  TUCH,  n.     A  kind  of  marble.      Sir  T.  Herbert. 
TUCK,  n.     [Welsh  two.  —  It.  stocco  ;  Fr.  estoc.'] 

1.  A  small  sword  ;  a  rapier.     Shak.     Milton. 

2.  A  kind  of  net.  Carew. 

3.  A  pull ;  a  tug  ;  a  lugging.  A.  Wood. 

4.  A  stroke  ;  a  blow.     [Local.]         Halliwell. 

5.  A  horizontal  plait  or  fold  made  in  a  gar- 
ment, to  shorten  it.  Halliwell. 

6.  {Naut.)  The  part  of  the  ship  where  the 
ends  of  the  bottom  planks  are  collected  togeth- 
er under  the  stern  or  counter.  Mar.  Diet. 

tOcK,  v.  a.    [i.  TUCKED  ;  pp.  tucking,  tucked.] 

1.  To  gather  into  a  narrower  compass ;  to 
press,  or  fold  in,  beneath,  as  the  edges  of  a 
counterpane  ;  to  gather  up,  as  clothes  ;  to  pack  ; 
to  stow. 

She  tucked  up  her  vestments  like  a  Spartan  virgin.  Addison. 

2.  To  press  the  bed-clothes  in  around. 

Make  his  bed, . . .  and  tuck  him  in  warm.  Locke. 

t  TUCK,  V.  n.     To  contract.  Sharp. 

TUCK'A-HOE,  n.  [Am.  Indian.]  {Bot.)  A  curi- 
ous vegetable  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  from  New  Jersey  southward, 
growing,  like  the  truffle,  under  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  Virginian  truffle;  —  sometimes 
called  Lidian  bread,  or  Lidian  loaf.  Gray. 

TUCK'^IR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tucks. 

2.  A  thin,  ornamental  piece  of  dress  worn 
over  a  woman's  bosom.  Addison. 

3.  A  fuller.   [Local,  Eng.]    Holland.  Wright. 

t  TtJCK'^T,  re.  [It.  toccata,  a  prelude.]  A  flour- 
ish on  a  trumpet ;  a  fanfare.  Shak. 

fTUCK'^T,  re.  [It.  tocchetto,  a  ragout  of  fish.] 
A  steak  or  collop  ;  —  written  also  tucet.   Taylor. 

tTUCK'{;T-S6'NANCE,  re.     A  tucket.  Shak. 

TUCK'-NBT,  re.  A  small  net  for  taking  out  pil- 
chards from  the  large  seine  nets.       Simnionds. 

TtJ'DOR-STYLE,  re.  {Arch.)  A  style  of  building 
common  to  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  his 
successors,  including  Elizabeth,  characterized 
by  a  flat  arch,  shallow  mouldings,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  panelling  and  other  ornament ;  —  called 
also  decorated  English.  Davis. 

TUE'fALL,  re.  {Arch.)  A  building  with  a  sloping 
roof  only  on  one  side.  Maunder. 

TUE'-IR-ON§  (-I-urnz),  n.pl.  The  tongs  used  by 
a  blacksmith.  Simmonds. 

fTU'^L,  re.    [Fr.  tuyau."]    The  anus.      Skinner. 

TUE§'DAY  (taz'd?),  re.  [A.  S.  Tiwes-dmg  ;  Tiw, 
Tyw,  Tii,  Tiig,  Tuisco,  or  Tuesco,  the  Saxon 
Mars,  or  god  of  war,  and  dceg,  dag,  a  day  ;  Dut. 
dingsdag ;  Ger.  dienstag,  dinstag  ;  Dan.  tirsdag ; 
Sw.  tisdag.]     The  third  day  of  the  week. 
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tO'FA,  n.  [L.  tqfus,  tophii8\  It.  tufo\  Fr.  tuf, 
—  der.tof.']  {Mill.)  A  variety  of  volcanic  rock, 
of  an  earthy  texture,  seldom  very  compact,  and 
composed  of  an  agglutination  of  fragments  of 
scoriaa  and  loose  materials  ejected  from  a  vol- 
cano ;  —  called  also  volcanic  tuffy  or  volcanic 
tufa.  Lyell. 

Calcareous  tufa,,  a  porous  rock  deposited  by  calca- 
reous waters  on  their  exposure  lo  the  air,  and  usually 
containing  portions  of  plants  and  other  organic  sub- 
stances incruated  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  more 
solid  form  of  the  same  deposit  is  called  travertin,  into 
which  calcareous  tufa  passes.  —  Trachyte  tufa,  a 
name  applied  to  beds  and  irregular  deposits  of  con- 
glomerate composed  of  fragments  of  trachyte  and 
other  volcanic  substances.  Hoblyn.    Lyell, 

TU-FA'CEOUS  (tu-fa'shus,  66),  a.  Relating  to, 
consisting  of,  or  resembling,  tuff  or  tufa.  Lyell. 

TUFF,  n.  (Min.)  1.  A  deposit  of-calcareous  car- 
bonate, from  springs  and  streams ;  a  volcanic 
rock.  —  See  Tufa.  Lyell. 

2.  A  porous,  light,  sandy,  calcareous  stone, 
suited  to  the  construction  of  vaults  ;  —  written 
also  ttifo.  Brande, 

TUF-FdoN',  n.    A  typhoon.  —  See  Typhoon. 

TUFT,  n.  [Fr.  totf.fe.  —  Ger.  zopf,  a  cue;  Sw. 
tofs,  a  tuft.  —  Richardson  suggests  A.  S.  topj  a 
summit  or  crest.] 

1.  A  collection,  as  of  threads,  ribbons,  or 
feathers,  into  a  knot  or  bunch  ;  a  numiber  of 
small  things  knitted  or  collected  together  to 
form  one  top  or  head  ;  a  knot ;  a  cluster. 

Tuft3  of  hair  hanging  down  their  foreheads.         Hockluyi. 
Edged  round  with  moss  and  tufts  of  matted  grass.  Dryden. 

2.  A  cluster  ;  a  clump,  as  of 
shrubs  or  trees. 

Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them.  Shak. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  dense  cluster  or 
head  of  flowers,  which  are  sessile  ; 
a  capitulum.  J.  E.  Smith. 

TUFT,  V.  a.     \i.  tupted  ;  pp.  tuft- 
ing, TUFTED.] 

1.  To  separate  or  form  into 
tufts.  Todd. 

2.  To  dress  or  adorn  with  a  tuft 
or  with  tufts. 

Sit  beneath  the  shade 
Of  solemn  oaks,  that  ivft  tlie  swelling  mounts.     Jliomson, 

TUFT'jpD,  p.  «.     1.  Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees.  Milton, 

2.  Adorned  with  a  tuft ;  wearing  a  crest  as  of 
feathers.     '*  The  tufted  duck."  Yarrell. 

3.  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves  of  an  axillary  branch 
so  short  that  the  bases  of  the  leaves  are  in  con- 
tact ;  fascicled.  Gray, 

TUFT'-HtJNT-^R,  n.  A  hanger-on  to  persons 
of  quality ;  a  parasite.     [Eng.]  Halliwell. 

t  TUFT-TAF'FA-TV,  ?  „.  a  villous  kind  of  silk  ; 
tTUFT-TAF'F.p-TA,  )  tufted  taffety.  Beati.^Fl. 
TUFT'Y,  a.     1.  Adorned  or  covered  with  tufts. 

Both  in  the  tufty  fritli  and  in  the  mossy  ^ell.        DrajftOTU 

2.  Grovving  or  being  in  tufts  or  clusters. 

"Where  tufty  daisies  nod  at  every  gale.  Browne. 

TUG,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  teofjan,  teon,  to  draw;  Ger. 
Ziehen,  to  draw;  zug,  a  pull,  a  tug;  Sw.  tuja,  to 
stretch.  —  Fr.  touer,  to  tow.]  \i.  tugged;  pp. 
TUGGING,  TUGGED.]  To  pull  Or  drag  with  great 
effort  long  continued  ;  to  draw  ;  to  haul ;  to  pull. 

There  sweat,  there  strain,  tug  the  laborious  oar.  RoscommoTU 
So  weary  with  disasters,  tugged  with  fortune.  Shak. 

TtJG,  V.  n.     1.  To  pull  or  draw  with  great  effort. 

There  is  tugging  and  pulling  this  way  and  that  way.  More. 

The  galley-slaves  tug  willing  at  their  oar.         Dryden. 

2.  To  labor  ;  to  strive  ;  to  struggle  ;  to  wrestle. 

Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast.  Shak. 

tCg,  n.     1.  A  long,  hard  pull ;  a  great  effort. 
When  Greeks  joined  Greeks,  then  was  the  fwj/  of  war.  N.  Lee. 

2.  A  tow-boat.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  carriage  for  conveying  timber,  having 
four  wheels.     [Local,  Eng.]  HalUwell. 

4.  A  chain,  strong  rope,  or  leather  strap, 
used  as  a  trace.  Clarke, 

5.  {Mining.)  An  iron  hoop  to  which  a  tackle 
is  affixed.  Watson. 

TtJG'e^R,  n.     One  who  tugs  or  pulls.      Johnson. 

TUG'GING-LY,arf.  "With  tugging  or  hard  pulling. 
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ttJG'-lR-ON,  n.  An  iron  on  the  shaft  of  a 
"Wagon  to  hitch  traces  to.  Wright. 

Ty-i"TION  (tu-Ish'un),  «.  [L.  tuitio  ;  tueoVjiui- 
itiSf  to  see,  to  protect ;  Sp.  tuicion.'] 

1. 1  Guardianship  ;  superintendence  as  by  a 
tutor  ;  protecting  care  ;  tutelage. 

Proofs  of  an  omnipotent  tuition,  whether  Bgainst  foreipn 
powera  or  secret  conspiracies.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Instruction,  as  by  a  tutor  ;  the  act  or  busi- 
ness of  teaching;  educa'tion. 

"Wliatcver  classical  instruction  Sir  Joshua  received  was 
under  the  tuition  of  his  father.  Mnlone. 

i^' "  One  defends  another  most  effectually  who 
imparts  to  him  those  principles  and  that  knowledge 
wliereby  he  shall  be  able  to  defend  himself;  and 
tlierefore  our  modern  use  of  tuition  as  teacliing  is  a 
deeper  one  than  the  earlier,  which  made  it  to  mean 
external  rather  than  this  internal  protection."  Tr&nch. 
Syn.  — See  Education. 

TU-i"TION-A-Ry,».   Relating  to  tuition.  Clarke. 

TtJ'LA-MET'AL  (-met'tl,  or  mSt'cil),  n.  An  alloy 
of  silver,  copper,  and  lead ;  —  so  called  from  Tu- 
la, in  Russia,  where  it  is  made.  i7re. 

TU'LIP,  n.  [Pers.  thoulyhan,  or  tolehan.  — It.  tu- 
lipano ;  Sp.  tuHpan  ;  Old  Fr.  tulipan  ;  Fr.  tuUpe. 
—  'D\}X.tulp\  Ger.  tulpe;  'Da.n.tuUpcm;  S\v.  tul- 
van.  —  "The  Persian  word  [tkouli/ban  or  tole- 
Oan]  also  signifies  a  turban,  and  was  probably 
applied  to  the  tulip  on.  account  of  the  resem- 
blance between  the  form  of  the  flower  and  that 
article  of  dress."  P.  Cyc]  {Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  bulbous  plants  of  the  genus  7V- 
lipd,  much  cultivated  on  account  of  the  gay  and 
various  colors  of  their  flowers:  —  a  name  ap- 
plied also  to  the  flower  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Tulipa. 

j^ff'  The  varieties  of  tulip  are  endless.  Tulipa 
Oesneriana  (the  couimon  garden  tulip)  may  be  called 
the  king  of  florists'  flowers,  having  been  a  prime  ob- 
ject of  attention  with  this  class  of  cultivators  for 
nearly  three  centuries.  It  appears  to  have  been 
brought  to  Europe  from  Persia,  by  way  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  1559,  and  in  a  century  afterwards  to  liave 
become  an  object  of  considerable  trade  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  a  sort  of  mania  among  tlie  growers,  who 

bought  and  sold  bulbs  at  prices  amounting  to  £500 

The  taste  for  tulips  in  England  was  at  its  greatest 
height  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.    Loudon. 

TU'LlP-iST,  n.     A  cultivator  of  tulips.    Browne. 

TU-LI-PO-MA'NI-A,  n.  {tulip  and  mania.]  A 
mania  for  cultivating  or  acquiring  tulips.  P.  Cyc. 

TU'LIP-TRBE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  beautiful  American 
tree  of  the  magnolia  family,  sometimes  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  high  and  eight  or  nine 
feet  in  diameter ;  white-wood ;  Liriodendro7i 
tulipifera.  Gray. 

XSSS^  The  tulip-tree  has  very  smooth  leaves,  with  two 
lateral  lobes  near  the  base,  and  two  at  the  apex,  which 
appear  as  if  cut  off"  abruptly  by  a  broad,  shallow  notch. 
Tlie  corolla,  wiiich  is  about  two  inches  broad,  Is 
greenisli-y  ello  w.     Gray. 

TULLE,  n.     [Fr.]     A  plain  silk  lace  blonde  or 

net,  used  in  female  head-dresses,  Simmonds. 
TUL'LJ-AN,  a.     In  the  style  of,  or  pertaining  to, 

Marcus  TuUius  Cicero ;  Ciceronian.  Clarke. 
TUM'BLE  (tiim'bl),  v.  n.      [A.  S.  tumbian  ;   Dut. 

tuimelen;  Ger.  tummeln,taumeln, to  reel;  Dan. 

tumle ;  Sw.  tumla.  —  It.  tombolare ;  Sp.  tumbar ; 

Fr.   tomber.]      [i.   tumbled;   pp.    tumbling, 

TUMBLED.] 

1.  To  roll ;  to  heave  ;  to  toss  ;  to  pitch  about. 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay.  Shak. 

A  shoreless  ocean  tumbled  round  the  globe.      Thomson. 

2.  To  fall  suddenly  ;  to  fall  over ;  to  stumble ; 
to  trip ;  —  to  roll  down  violently. 

Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car.  Shak. 

Sisyphus  lifts  his  stone  up  the  hill;  which  carried  to  the 

top,  it  immediately  tumbles  to  the  bottom.  Addison. 

3.  To  fall  tumultuously  in  numbers  or  quan- 
tities ;  to  come  down  overwhelmingly. 

When  richefi  come  by  the  course  of  inheritance  and  testa- 
ments, they  come  tumbling  upon  a  man.  Bacon. 

4.  To  play  tricks  by  various  librations  and 
motions  of  the  body,  as  a  mountebank. 

A  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbling  trick.  Shal: 

Tumbling'komc,  (J\raut.)  a  phrase  noting  the  condi- 
tion of  a  ship's  sides  when  they  fall  in  above  the 
bends  ;  —  the  opposite  of  wall-sided.  Dana. 

TUM'BLE,  V.  a.  1.  To  turn  over;  to  throw  about 
in  order  to  search  or  examine. 

2'umbling  it  over  and  over  in  his  thoughts.  Bacon. 

They  tumbled  all  their  little  quivers  o'er, 
To  choose  propitious  shafts. 


PHor. 


2.  To  throw  down  or  about ;  to  pitch  or  fling 
down  violently  or  in  disorder. 

And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit.  Sliak. 

3.  To  disturb  ;  to  rumple  ;  to  derange ;  to 
disorder  ;  as,  "To  tumble  a  bed."  Clarke. 

TUM'BLE,  n.  The  act  of  tumbling;  a  fall;  a 
rolling  over.  UEstrange. 

TtJM'BLE-DoWN,  a.  Ready  to  fall  down ;  tot- 
tering; as,  "An  old  tumble-down  shed." CZar/ce. 

TUM'BLE-DfjNG,  n.  {Ent.)  A  species  of  beetle 
which  rolls  about  balls  of  dung  containing  its 
eggs.  Goldsmith. 

TUM'BL^R,  n.  1.  One  who  tumbles;  one  who 
shows  tricks  or  feats  in  tumbling;  an  acrobat; 
a  juggler;  a  posture-master.  "A  tumbler's 
hoop."  S/iak. 

2.  A  drinking-glass  without  a  foot ;  —  so 
called  because  originally  it  had  a  pointed  base, 
and  could  not  be  set  down  with  any  liquor  in  it 
without  its  tumbling  or  falling  over.      Fairholt. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  very  small  variety  of  the  do- 
mestic pigeon  ;  —  so  called  from  its  habit  of 
falling  backwards  when  on  the  wing.         Wood. 

4.  A  sort  of  dog  taught  to  tumble  for  the.  pur- 
pose of  inveigling  game.  Hudibras. 

5.  (Mech.)  A  kind  of  latch  in  a  lock,  which, 
by  means  of  a  spring,  detains  the  shot-bolt  in 
itS'place,  until  a  key  lifts  it,  and  leaves  the  bolt 
at  liberty.  Si^nmonds. 

TUM'BLING,  ■«.     The  act  of  one  who  tumbles. 
TUM'BLING-BAY,  n.     An  overfall  or  weir  in  a 
canal.  Clarke. 

TUM'BR^L,  n.     [Fr.  tombereau.'] 

1.  A  dung-cart ;  a  muck-cart;  a  rough  cart. 

Like  a  slain  deer,  the  tumbrel  hrings  him  home.      Coioper. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  covered  cart  used  for  implements 
of  pioneers  or  artillery  stores.  Sfoequele?: 

3.  {Law.)  A  ducking-stool,  — formerly  used 
for  the  punishment  of  scolds ;  a  trebuchet ;  a 
cucking-stool.  Whishaw. 

4.  A  sort  of  circular  cage  or  crib  formed  of 
osiers  or  twigs,  used,  in  some  parts  of  England, 
for  feeding  aheep  in  the  winter.       Farm,  Ency. 

TU-M]P-FAc'TION,  n.  [It.  tumefazione;  Fr.  tu- 
mefaction.'] The  act  of  swelling  or  the  state  of 
being  swelled;  a  tumor;  a  swelling.  Arbuthnot. 

TU'M^l-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  tumefacio',  ^wnw'rfiW,  tumid, 
swollen,  and /rtcio,  to  make  ;  It.  tumefare;  Sp. 
tum£facerse\'Fr.  tumf-Jler.]  \i.  TUMEi^lED;  pp. 
TUMEFYING,  TUMEFIED.]  To  swell ;  to  make 
to  swell ;  to  inflate  ;  to  distend.  Sharp. 

TU'M?-FY,  V.  n.    To  swell;  to  pufl'up.       Smart. 

TU'MID,  a.  [L.  tumidu^;  tumeo,  to  swell ;  It.  S^ 
Sp.  tumido  ;  Fr.  tuTiiide.] 

1.  Being  swelled  ;  inflated  ;  puffed  up  ;  dis- 
tended; enlarged;  swelling;  swollen. 

As  from  his  iiinnfl  urn  when  Nilus  spreads 

His  gonial  tides  abroad.  Glover. 

2.  Protuberant ;  raised  above  the  level. 

So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills.  Slilton. 

3.  Pompous  ;  boastful ;  turgid  ;  bombastic. 

Shall  pentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 

To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear?  Byron. 

Syn.  —  See  Turgid. 
TU-MID'I-TY,   n.     The  state  of  being  tumid:  a 

swelled  state;  tumidness.  Boswell. 

TU'MID-I-Y,  ad.     In  a  tumid  form.  Smart. 

TU'MID-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  tumid;  a 

swelled  state  ;  tumidity.  Smart. 

TUM'MAL^,  n,  {Mining.)  A  great  quantity  or 
heap.  Watson. 

TU'MOR,  n.  [L.  tumor,  from  tumeo,  to  swell; 
Fr.  tumeur.] 

1.  {Med.)  A  morbid  swelling  or  prominence, 
of  greater  or  less  size,  developed  in  some  part 
of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

J9®^  "  CnUen  defines  a  titmor  to  be  a  partial  swell- 
ing without  inflaTiimation.  Sauvages  restricts  the 
term  to  a  rising  formed  by  the  consestion  of  a  fluid; 
and  he  calls  excrescences  those  wliich  are  of  fleshy  or 
osseous  consistence.  Boyer  defines  it  any  preternat- 
ural eminence  developed  on  any  pait  of  the  body. 
Good  uses  it  synonymously  with  tubercle  Bovcr's  is 
the  best  general  definition.  Tumors  difl^er  greatly 
fiom  each  other,  according  to  their  seat,  the  organs 
interested,  their  nature,  &c."     Danglisou. 

2.  Affected  pomp  ;  false  magnificence  ;  puffy 
grandeur;  bombast,     [r.]  Wotton. 


TU'MQRED,  o.   Distended;  swelled,  [r.]  Junius. 

TU'MOR-OUS,  a.     1.  Swelling;  tumid;  protuber- 
ant ;'  distended,     [r.]  Cudworth. 
2.  Pompous;  bombastic  ;  turgid;  tumid.  [r.J 

Amost  tumorous  in  his  looks  and  gestures-  Wotton. 

TUMP,  n.     The  knoll  of  a  hill,     [r.]     Ainsworth. 

TUMP,   V.   a.     1.    {Hort.)    To  fence   about  with 

earth,  as  trees  or  plants.  Johnson. 

2.  To  draw;  to  drag,  as  deer,  &c.,  after  being 

killed.     [Local,  XJ.  S.]  BartleU. 

TUMP'-LINE,  n.  A  strap  placed  across  the  fore- 
head to  assist  a  man  in  carrying  a  pack  on  his 
back.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

TUM'TtJM,  n.  A  kind  of  food  used  in  the  West 
Indies,  made  of  boiled  plantain.  Bartlett. 

TU'MU-LAR,  a.  [L.  tumulus,  a  heap.]  Consist- 
ing in  a  heap  ;  in  the  form  of  a  mound.    Smart. 

fTU'MU-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  tumulo,  tumidatus.] 
To  cover  with  a  mound  ;  to  bury.  Bailey* 

t  TU'MU-LATE,  v.  n.     To  swell ;  to  be  tumid. 

His  heart  begins  to  rise,  and  his  passions  to  tumulate  and 
fferment  into  a  storm,  Wilkins. 

TUtMU-LOSE',  a.  [L.  tumulosus.]  Full  of  hil- 
locks; tumulous.     [it.]  Bailey 

t  TU-MU-LOS'J-TY,  n.  [L.  tumulus,  a  mound.] 
State  of  being  tumuloso  ;  hilliness.  Bailey. 

TU'MU-LOUS,  a.  Full  of  small  hills  or  mounds  ; 
tumulose.     [ii.]  Knowles. 

TU'MULT,  n.  [L.  tumultu^  ;  tumeo,  to  swell; 
It.  iS|  Sp.  tumulto  ;  Fr.  tumulte.] 

L  A  promiscuous,  noisy  commotion  in  a  mul- 
titude ;  an  uproar;  a  riot ;  a  row.  Shak. 

Which  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their 
waves,  and  the  tumult  of  the  people.  Ps.  Ixv.  7. 

2.  A  stir;  a  noisy,  violent  commotion  or  agi- 
tation ;  an  irregular  violence  ;  a  confused  noise. 

"What  stir  is  this?    What  iumvlt  's  in  the  heavens?      Shak. 

3.  A  state  of  agitation  or  high  excitement;  a 
ferment.     *' A  tumult  of  grief."  Johnson. 

In  the  night,  however,  the  tumidt  of  their  minds  having 
subsided,  and  given  vray  to  reflection,  they  sighed  often  and 
loud.  Cook. 

t  TU'MULT,  V.  n.  To  make  a  tumult ;  to  be  in 
wild  commotion.  Milton. 

tTU'MULT-?R,  n.    A  maker  of  tumults.  Milton. 

TU-MULT'y-A-RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  tumultuary  man- 
ner ;  tumultuously.     [r.]  Sandys. 

TU-MULT'U-A-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
tumultuary  ;  turbulence.  Kiiig  Charles. 

TU-MULT'y-A-RY  (tu-miilt'yu-^-re),  a,  [L.  tu^ 
multuaHus  •-,  It.  8^^-^.  tumultuaHo',  Fr.  tumul- 
tuaire.] 

1.  Disorderly  ;  confused  ;  tumultuous  ;  riot- 
ous.    "  A  tumultuary  conflict."         K.  Charles. 

2.  Unquiet;  restless;  agitated;    stormy. 

When  I  have  passed  the  boisterous  sea  and  swelling  billowe 
of  this  tumultuary  life.  JJowell. 

Syn.  — See  Tumultuous. 

fTy-MULT'U-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  tttmvltuor,  tumul- 
tuatum;  It.  tumuUuare;  Sp.  tumulttiar.]  To 
make  a  tumult ;  to  be  in  great  agitation.  South. 

tTlT-MtJLT-y-A'TrON,?i.  ['L.iumultttatio.]  Con- 
fused agitation;  commotion.  Boyle. 

TU-MtJLT'y-OtJS  (tu-mult'yu-us),  a.  [L.  tumulfu- 
osus;  It.  h  Sp.  tumultuoso  ;  Yr.tunut'tu^u-r.] 

1.  Conducted  with  violence  ;  given  up  to  tu- 
mult; tumultuary;  riotous;  uproarious. 

Ae  if  that  there  were  some  tumultuous  affray.        Speiwer. 

The  workmen  . . .  -vtiry  seldom  derive  any  advantage  from 

the  violence  of  those  tumultuous  combinations.  Smith. 

2.  Restless;  disturbed;  agitated;  unqxiiet. 

Now  rolling,  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast.  Milton. 

3.  Turbulent ;  violent ;  exciting  tumult. 

At  once  inmultuoiat  shouts  and  clamors  rise.  Driirlcn. 
Syn.  —  The  foUowinp  terms  are  all  applied  to  that 
which  is  contrary  to  order  and  quiet :  A  tumultuous 
mob  or  assembly;  RtumultuaT^j  meeting  or  conflict; 
turbulent  passions  ;  seditious  practice  ;  mutinous  spirit ; 
disordprly  conduct ;  violent  proceeding ;  unruly  or  riot- 
ous multitude. 

TU-MULT'y-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner ;  with  confusion  and  violence.  Bacon. 

TU-MULT'y-oys-NESS,  71.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  tumultuous.  Hammond, 
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TUMULUS 

TU'MU-Lirs,  n. ;  pi.  TviMt;-Li.  [L.,  from  tumeo, 
to  swell.]  An  artificial  mound,  often  covering  a 
tomb  or  sepulchre ;  a  barrow.  Hamilton. 

TtJN,  n.  [A.  S  tunne,  a  butt,  a  tub ;  Ger.  tonne  ; 
Dut.  ton  ;  Gael.  §  Sw.  tunnn  ;  Dan.  tonde ;  It. 
tonna.  —  Low  L.  tonna  :  Fr  tonne^  tonneau ; 
Sp.  %  Port,  tonel.  —  See  Ton.] 

1.  A  large  cask.  Milton. 

2.  {Wine-measure.')  The  measure  of  four 
hogsheads,  or  252  gallons.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  large  quantity.     [Proverbially.] 

Draw  tUTis  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast.      Shak. 

4.  A  weight  of  2240  lbs.  —  See  Ton.  Johnson. 

5.  t  A  drunkard.    [Burlesque.]  Dryden. 
fl@=  Tun  is  the  usual  orthography  when  a  large 

cask  or  a  wine  measure  is  meant ;  ton  when  a  weight 
of  90  cwt.,  the  space  in  a  ship,  or  a  measure  of  timber 
is  meant.     Brande. 

TUN,  V.  a.    To  put  into  casks  ;  to  barrel.    Boyle. 

TUN'A-BLE,  a.     1.  That  may  be  tuned. 
2.  Harmonious  ;  musical ;  tuneful. 

Your  eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  your  touRue's  sweet  air 
More  twiable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear.  Sliak. 

TUN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Harmony ;  melodiousness ; 
melody;  tunefulness.  Sherwood. 

TUN'A-BLY,    ad.       Harmoniously  ;    musically  ; 

melodiously;  tunefully.  Skelton. 

TUN'-BEL-LIED   (tun'bcl-lid),  a.     Shaped  like  a 

tun ;  having  a  large,  protuberant  belly.    Smart. 

TUN'BEIDgfE-wARE,  n.  Fancy  articles,  as  work- 
boxes,  desks,  trays,  &c.,  made  of  ornamented 
woods,  and  highly  wrought  and  polished,  man- 
ufactured at  'Tunbridge  Wells,  Eng.         Davis. 

fTUN'-DISH,  ».    A  tunnel  or  funnel.  Shak. 

Filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish.  Shah. 

TUNE,  re.  [Gr.  t6vos,  tone,  accent ;  rdva,  to 
stretch;  L.  tonus;  It.  tuono;  Sp.  tono;  Fr., 
Ger.,  &:  Sw.  ton ;  Dut.  toon;  Dan.  tone.  — W.  t&n.'] 

1.  (Mus.)  A  rhythmical  or  measured  series 
of  musical  notes,  agreeably  related,  for  a  sin- 
gle voice  or  instrument ;  an  air  ;  a  melody :  — 
sometimes  also  applied,  but  less  properly,  to  a 
melody  with  its  accompanying  voices  or  har- 
mony : —  the  state  of  being  neither  above  nor 
below  the  true  pitch,  as  a  note  or  tone ;  — 
the  state  of  giving  the  true  sounds,  or  sounds 
rightly  related  and  attempered  to  each  other,  as 
of  a  voice,  or  an  instrument :  — the  state  of  har- 
monizing together,  as  a  choir,  an  orchestra  ; 
concord;  harmony.  Dwight. 

"Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes.         Shak. 

Tunes  and  airs  have  in  themselves  some  affinity  with  the 

affections;  as,  merry  tunes,  doleful  tunes,  solemn  tunes,  times 

inclining  men's  minds  to  pity,  warlike  tunes.  Bacon. 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  80  out  of  tane. 

Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps.     Shak, 

Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tuns  and  harsh.       Shak. 

2.  Harmony ;  agreement ;  order  ;  concert  of 
parts  ;  unity  of  movement. 

A  continual  Parliament,  I  thought,  would  but  keep  the 
commonweal  in  iutie,  by  preservinglaws  in  their  due  execu- 
tion and  vigor.  King  Charles. 

3.  The  fit  state  for  use  or  application  ;  the 
proper  or  normal  state  ;  the  right  disposition  or 
temper;  the  proper  mood  or  humor. 

A  child  will  learn  three  times  as  much  when  he  is  in  tune 
as,  he  will,  with  double  the  time  and  pains,  when  he  goes 
awkwardly  or  is  dragged  unwillingly  to  it.  Locke. 

The  poor,  distressed  Lear  is  i'  the  town, 
■Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  come  about.  Shak. 

TUNE,  V.  a.     \i.  TUNED  ;  pp.  tuning,  tuned.] 

1.  To  put  into  tune,  or  proper  musical  state. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose; 

Lost,  till  he  time  them,  aU  their  power  and  use.      Cowpei: 

2.  To  sing  or  play  harmoniously. 
Fountains,  and  yc  that  warble  as  ye  flow,  _ 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise.      Milton. 

3.  To  put  into  order  so  as  to  produce  the 
proper  or  desired  effect.  Shak. 

TUNE,  V.  n-  1.  To  form  accordant  musical  sounds. 
"Whilst,  tuning  to  the  water's  fall, 
The  small  bhds  sang  to  her.  Drayton. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  musical  sounds  with 
the  voice  ;  to  sing  without  using  words.  JoAjwon. 
TUNE'fOl,  a.    Musical ;  harmonious.       Watts. 
Amid  the  tuneful  choix.  Dryden. 

TUNE'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  tuneful  manner,  jlttei-'i/- 
TUNE'L^SS,  a.    "Unharmonious  ;  unmusical ;  dis- 
cordant.    "  Thy  tuneless  serenade."        Cowley. 
TUN'^E,  n.    One  who  tunes.  Shak. 
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tOng'STATE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  oxysalt  composed 
of  tungs'tic  acid  and  a  base.  Graham. 

TtJNG'ST^N,  n.  [Sw.  tuny,  heavy,  and  sten,  a 
stone.] 

1.  A  very  hard,  brittle  metal,  having  the 
color  and  lustre  of  tin,  and  extremely  difficult  of 
fusion  ;  inferior  only  to  platinum  and  gold  in 
specific  gravity,  being  more  than  seventeen 
times  as  heavy  as  water  ;  burning  when  heated 
to  redness  in  a  pulverulent  state,  and  becoming 
converted  into  tungstic  acid.    Miller.    Graham. 

2.  {Min.)  Tungstate  of  lime ;  scheelite.  Dana. 

TUNG'ST^N-O'jCI-IEE  (6'kr),  n.  (Mm.)  A  bright- 
yellow  or  yellowish-green  mineral,  occurring  in 
cubic  crystals,  and  also  pulverulent  and  earthy, 
and  consisting  of  pure  tungstic  acid  ;  —  called 
also  tungstic-ochre,  and  wolframine.         Dana. 

TUNG'STJC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  oxide  com- 
posed of  one  equivalent  of  tungsten  and  two 
equivalents  of  oxygen  ;  binoxide  of  tungsten ; 
—  also  noting  an  acid  composed  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  tungsten,  and  three  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen. Graham. 

TUN'h66f,  n.    {Bot.)  Ground-ivy.         Johnson. 

TU'NIC,  re.  [L.  tunica;  It.  tunica,  toniea;  Sp. 
tunica ;  Fr.  tunique.'\ 

1.  {Roman  Ant.)  A  woollen  under-garment 
worn  by  the  Romans  of  both  sexes;   Arouthnot. 

JSE^  The  tunic  was  girded  with  a  belt  round  the 
waist,  but  was  usually  worn  loose  wlien  a  person  was 
at  home  or  wished  to  be  at  his  ease.  The  tunic  worn 
by  men  commonly  llad  short  sleeves,  and  terminated 
a  little  above  the  knee.  That  worn  by  women  was 
larger  and  longer,  and  always  had  sleeves.  fV.  Smith. 

2.  {Rom.  Cath.  Ch.)  A  long  under-garment 
worn  by  the  clergy  when  ofiiciating.        Wright. 

3.  {Anat.)  A  name  given  to  different  mem- 
branes which  envelop  organs;  as,  "  The  ftmics 
of  the  eye,  stomach,  and  bladder."     Dunglison. 

4.  {Bot.)  The  outer  covering  of  the  tunicated 
bulb,  as  that  of  the  onion,  consisting  of  thin, 
membranous,  and  cohering  scales.         Lindley. 

TU'NI-CA-EY,  re.  [L.  tunica,  a  tunic]  {Zobl.)  A 
moliusk  of'  the  class  Tunicata.  Baird. 

TU-Jfl-cA '  TJi,  n.  pi.  {ZoSl.)  A  class  of  acepha- 
lous" moUusks  protected  by  a  leather-like  tunic, 
and  without  organs  of  locomotion.  Baird. 

TU'NI-CATE,       ?  a.    [L.  tunieatus.']    {Bot.)  Not- 

TU'NI-CAT-pD,  >  ing  bulbs  composed  of  broad 
and  concentric  scales,  forming  successive  coats, 
as  in  the  onion.  Gray. 

TU'NI-CLE,  re.     [L.  tunicula,  a  little  tunic] 

1.'  A  natural  covering ;  an  integument.  Ray. 
2.  t  {Eccl.)  A  kind  of  cope  worn  by  the  of- 
ficiating clergy.  Bale. 

TtJN'ING,  re.  The  act  of  singing  or  playing  in 
concert :  —  the  act  of  putting  into  tune.  Milton. 

TUN'ING-FORK,  n.  {Mus.)  An  instrument  of 
steel  about  three  inches  long,  consisting  of  two 
prongs  and  a  handle,  and  which,  being  struck 
against  a  table  or  other  substance,  produces  the 
tone  to  which  it  was  originally  set.  Moore. 

TUN'ING-HAM'MJIl,  n.  {Mus.)  A  steel  or  iron 
utensil  used  in  tuning  harpsichords  and  piano- 
fortes. Moore. 

TU-NI"§I-AN  (tu-nizh'e-?n"),  a.  {Geog.)  Pertain- 
ing to  Tunis  or  its  inhabitants.  Earnshaw. 

TU-NI"§!-AN,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhab- 
itant of  Tunis.  Shaw. 

TUNIC,  II.     A  sharp  blow.     [Vulgar.]         Wright. 

TUNIC ^IR,  re.  [Ger.  ftm&re,  to  dip.]  {Eccl.)  One 
of  a  religious  sect ;  — a  subdivision  of  the  Bap- 
tists, found  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania  ;  —  called 
also  Dunkers.  Brande. 

tOn'NA^E,  n.    See  Tonnage.  Arbuthnot. 

TUN'NjlL,  re.  [Fr.  tonnelle,  a  tunnel-net ;  tunnel, 
a  tunnel.  —  A  dim.  of  tun.  Tooke.  — See  Tun.] 

1.  The  passage  in  a  chimney  for  the  convey- 
ance of  smoke  ;  a  funnel ;  a  chimney-flue,  [r.] 

And  one  great  chimney,  whose  long  tunnel  thence 

The  smoke  forth  threw.  Spenser. 

2.  A  conical  vessel  with  a  broad  mouth  at  one 
end  and  a  tube  at  the  other,  for  transferring  a 
liquid  from  one  vessel  into  another  ;  a  funnel. 

For  the  help  of  the  hearing,  make  an  instrument  like  a 
tunnel,  the  narrow  part  of  the  bigness  of  the  hole  of  the  ear, 
and  the  broader  end  much  larger.  Bacon. 
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3.  A  net  resembling  a  funnel  for  pouring 
liquid  into  a  vessel,  Johnson. 

4.  {Engineering.)  A  subterranean  passage 
for  a  canal  or  a  road. 

Tunnels  have  been  formed  in  order  to  avoid  the  opposition 
of  land  owners,  or  to  give  uninterrupted  passage  under  a 
road,  a  canal,  or  a  river;  tuimeh  have  been  formed  under 
towns  in  order  to  connect  points  which  were  not  accessible 
by  an  open  passage  except  at  an  enormous  cost;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, tunnels  are  formed  through  hills,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  an  open  cutting.  Tontlinson. 

TUN'N^L,  V.  a.  \i.  TUNNELLED  ;  pp.  TUNNEL- 
LING, TUNNELLED.] 

1.  To  form  like  a  tunnel.  Derham. 

2.  To  catch  in  a  net.  Johnson. 

3.  To  reticulate,  as  network,     [k.]    Derham. 

4.  To  make  a  tunnel  or  passage  through ;  as, 
"  To  tunnel  a  hill  for  a  railroad."        Hayward. 

TUN'N^L-KlLN  (-kil),  n.  A  kiln  in  which  coal  is 
burnt.  Clar/ce. 

TUN'N^L-LING,  re.  The  act  or  process  of  cut- 
ting a  tunnel,  as  through  a  hill.  Tomlinson. 

TUN'N^L-NET,  re.  A  net  with  a  "wide  mouth  at 
one  end  and  a  narrow  one  at  the  other.   Clarke. 

TUN'NJgL-PIT,  re.    A  tunnel-shaft.  Clarke. 

TCN'N^L-SHAfT,  re.  A  pit  or  shaft  sunk  to 
give  air  to  workmen  or  light  to  a  tunnel,  or  to 
facilitate  the  raising  of  earth  and  stones  to  the 
surface.  Simmonds. 

TUN'NY,  «.  [Gr.  Blivvos ;  Bbvto,  to  rush,  to  dart ; 
L.  thunnus,  thynnus ;  It.  tonno  ;  Sp.  atun ;  Fr. 
than.']  {Ich.)  An 
acanthopterygious 
fish  of  the  genus 
Thynnus,  particu- 
larly the  Thynmis 

vulqaris,OTieoit\ie        „         ,^  ,     .> 

larlest  of  marine  l^'^-^y  mmnus  vuigans-).  ^ 
fishes,  sometimes  measuring  upwards  of  eight 
feet  in  length,  and  weighing  from  1000  to  1800 
pounds.  Baird. 

TUP,  re.    A  ram.    [Local,  Eng.]  Bolloway. 

TUP,  V.  re.  [j.  TUPPED  ;  pp.  tupping,  tupped.] 
To  butt,  like  a  ram.  Johnson. 

TUP,  V.  a.    To  cover,  as  a  ram ;  to  rut.        Shak. 

TU'Pp-LO,  re.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  North 
American  trees  of  the  genus  Nyssa,  of  the  dog- 
wood family ;  —  called  also  pepperidge,  and  sour 
gum-tree.  Gray. 

TUP'MAN,  re.  A  breeder  of  tups,   [r.]   Halliwell. 

TUE'BAN,  re.     [It.  §  Sp.  turbante ;  Fr.  turban.'] 

1.  The  usual  head-dress  of  the  Turks,  Per- 
sians, and  other  Orientals.  Bacon. 

.0®=  "  It  consists  of  two  parts :  a  quilted  cap,  with- 
out brim,  fitted  to  the  head,  and  a  sash,  scarf,  or 
shawl,  usually  of  cotton  or  linen,  artfully  wound 
about  the  cap,  and  sometimes  hanging  down  the 
neck."    Brfinde. 

2.  A  head-dress  worn  by  ladies.     Simmonds. 

3.  {Conch.)  The  whorls  of  a  shell.  Clarke. 
t  TUE'BAND,  re.  A  turban.  Shak. 
TUR'BANED  (-band),  a.  "Wearing  a  turban.  Shak. 
TUE'BAN— SHELL,  re.     A  popular  name  given  to 

echinoderms  of  the  genus  Cidaris.         Wright. 

t  TUR'BANT,  re.     A  turban.  Milton. 

TiJR'B  AN-T6p,  n.  {Bot.)  A  fungus  or  mushroom 
of  the  genus  Hehetta.  Wright. 

TUR'B A-EY,  re.  [Low  L.  turbaria ;  turba,  a  turf.] 
{Eng.  Laic.)  A  right  or  liberty  of  digging  turf: 
—  a  place  where  turf  is  dug.  Cowell. 

Common  of  turbary,  a  liberty  of  digging  turf  upon 
another  man's  ground  in  common  with  the  owner  or 
with  other  persons.  Burrill. 

TUR'BIJTH,  re.     See  TuRPETH.  Wiseman. 

TUE'BID,  a.  [L.  turbidus  ;  turba,  a  tumult ;  It. 
torbido ;  Sp.  turbido.'] 

1.  Having  lees  or  sediment  stirred  up ;  not 
clear ;  thick ;  muddy ;  roiled.  Bacon. 

The  ordinary  springs,  which  were  before  clear,  fresh,  and 
limpid,  become  thick  and  turbid  as  long  as  the  earthquake 
lasts.  Woodward. 

2.  Vexed;  disquieted;  disturbed,     [ii.] 
Turbid  intervals  . . .  use  to  attend  close  prisoners.  Howell. 

TUR-BId'I-TY,  re.     State  of  being  turbid.  Smart. 
TUE'BID-LY,  ad.     1.  In  a  turbid  manner. 

2.  Haughtily  ;  proudly,     [r.]    [A  Latinism.] 

One  of  great  merit  turbidly  resents  them.  Young. 

TiJE'niD-NESS,  re.     The  quality  or  the  state  of 

being  turbid ;  muddiness.  Johnson. 
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TUR-BIL'LION  (tur-bll'yun),  ?i.  [Fr.  tourbilhn.'] 
A  whirl ;  a  vortex.         '  Clarke. 

TUR'BJ-NATB,  V.  n.  [L.  turbo,  turbinis,  a  whirl, 
a  top.]     To  revolve  like  a  top  ;  to  whirl,     [r.] 

TUR'BI-NATE.      )  a.     [L.  turbinatus.] 
TUR'Bi-NAT-5:D,  >      1.  Whirling,  like  a  top.  "  Its 
[Mercury's]  turbinated  or  diurnal  motion." 

Hist.  Royal.  Sac. 

Let  mechanism  here  produce  a  epiral  and  turbinated  mo- 
tion of  the  whole  moved  body.  BenUey. 

2.  "Wreathed  conically  from  a  larger  base  to  a 
kind  of  apex,     *' A  turbinated  shell."         Idler. 

3.  {Bot.)  Inversely  conical,  or  top-shaped,  as 
the  fruit  of  Nelumbium.  Gixiy. 

TiJR-B|-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  t'urbinatio.']  The  act 
of  spinning  or  revolving  like  a  top.     Cockeram. 

TiJR'BINE,  n.  (Hydraulics.)  A  hydraulic  motor, 
consisting  of  a  wheel,  of  guide  curves  for  di- 
recting water  into  the  wheel,  and  of  various 
other  parts.  In  one  of  its  most  common  forms, 
it  has  the  wheel  horizontal  and  submerged,  with 
a  series  of  vertical,  curved  floats  at  the  periph- 
ery, and  a  shaft  passing  through  a  vertical  tube 
extending  through  a  cast-iron  flume,  the  circu- 
lar bottom  of  which  is  in  the  wheel,  and  over 
the  depressed  central  part  of  the  wheel.  The 
wheel  is  propelled  by  water  issuing  horizontally 
from  the  lowest  part  of  the  flume,  and  with  such 
directions,  derived  from  guide  curves  affixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  flume,  as  to  act  on  all  the  floats 
at  the  same  time,  and  flow  out  of  the  wheel  at  its 
periphery. 

j^='  Nearly 
one  half  of  the 
power  of  the 
water  due  to  its 
fall,  is  expend- 
ed in  giving 
velocity  to  the 
water  before 
it  strikes  the 
floats,  the  wa- 
ter being  then 
60  directed  that 
each  particle 
moves  in  nearly 
the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  part 
of  the  float  flrst 

struck     by    it.  _    , . 

The      particle,  Turbine. 

and  the  part  of  the  float  struck  by  it,  have  a  velocity 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  a  body  acquires  by  falling 
freely  through  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  fall  of  the 
water.  The  other  half  of  the  power,  due  to  the  fall 
of  the  water,  is  chiefly  expended  in  pressing  the  water 
obliquely  against  the  floats  in  such  a  way  that  the  ve- 
locity possessed  by  any  particle  at  the  instant  of  strik- 
ing the  float,  is  gradually  diminished  till  it  is  nearly 
expended,  when  the  particle  leaves  the  wheel.  The  par- 
ticle has  much  less  velocity  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  it  acts  in  propelling  the  floats  than  the  part  of 
the  float  it  then  acts  on ;  and  the  propulsion,  then  ex- 
erted by  it,  results  from  the  obliquity  of  the  two  mo- 
tions to  each  other.  If  the  parts  of  any  turbine  are 
not  accurately  adapted  to  each  other,  it  wastes  much 
of  the  power  of  the  water ;  but  good  turbines  utilize 
a  larger  part  of  the  power  of  the  water  than  any  other 
hydraulic  motor  in  use. 

The  term  turbine,  when  used  without  any  qualify- 
ing word,  is  commonly  restricted  to  turbines  in  which 
the  water  passes  out  at  the  periphery. 

In  the  figure,  the  inner  curves  represent  the  station- 
ary guide  curves,  and  the  outer  curves,  the  floats-  or 
buckets  of  the  wheel,     U.  A.  Boyden. 

j8®=  "  Professor  Peirce  exhibited  a  drawing  of  ai 
bucket  of  a  turbine  wheel,  constructed  by  Mr.  U.  A. 
Boyden,  experiments  upon  which,  conducted  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care,  had  shown  it  to  produce  an 
effect  equal  to  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  power 
expended ;  and  he  stated  that  some  of  Mr.  Boyden's 
wheels  had  given  the  asttmishing  result  of  ninely-two 
per  cent,  of  this  power."  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  1850. 

TUR'BJT,  n.    A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 

TUR'BITH,  n.     See  Turpeth.  Wiseman. 

TUB'BOT,  n.     [Fr.  turbot.  —  Dut.  tarbot.  —  Scali- 
ger  thinks  from  L.  turbos  a  top.] 

1.  {Ich.)  A  sub- 
brachial  malacopte- 
rygious  fish,  of  the 
family  Pleuronecti- 
dcB'i  Rhombus  maxi- 
mus.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  flat- 
fishes, and  is  consid- 
ered the  best.    YarrelL    Turbot  (^BJiornbus  maximvs). 
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2.  A  name  often  given  to  the  halibut.   [Scot.] 
TUR'By-LENCE,  n.      [L.  turbiilentia ;   It.  iurbo- 
lenza  ;  Sp.  turbulencia ;  Fr.  turbulence.']     Quali- 
ty or  state  of  being  turbulent ;  tumult ;  tumul- 
tuousness;  confusion;  disorder;  commotion. 

Escaped  the  windy  turbulence  of  heaven.  Fawkes. 

I  came  to  calm  thy  turbulence  of  mind.  I>iliden. 

TUK'By-LEN-CY,  n.    Turbulence.  Milton. 

TfjR'BU-LENT,  a.  [L.  turbulenttis  ;  It.  turbolen- 
to  ;  Sp  turbulcnto  ;  Fr.  turbulent."^ 

1.  Raising  agitation  or  commotion  ;  agitated. 

Nor  envied  them  the  grape, 
■Whose  head  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes.    Milton. 

2.  Exposed  to  commotion;  liable  to  agitation. 

Calm  repion  once. 
And  full  of  peace;  now  tost  ana  turbulent.         Milton. 

3.  Tumultuous  ;  violent ;  riotous ;  disorderly. 
And,  making  the  succession  doubtful,  rent 

This  new-got  state,  and  left  it  turbulent.  Drayton. 

Syn.  —  See   Factious,   Loud,  Tumultuous, 
Violent. 

TtjR'By-LENT-LY,  ati.  In  a  turbulent  manner; 
tumuituously ;  violently.  Sherwood. 

TUR'GI^M  [tur'sizm,  W.  F.  Sm.  Wb.  Wr.;  tur'- 
kizrn,  jS.  if.],  n.  The  religion,  manners,  or  char- 
acter of  the  Turks,   "  Fall  of  Turcism."   Strype. 

Preferring  Turevtm  to  Christianity.  Altcrbury. 

TyR-COI§'  (tur-ksz'),  n.    See  TuKKOIS.  Johnson. 

TURC'O-MAN,  «. ;  pi.  TiJEc'o-MlN?.    A  native  or 

an  inhabitant  of  Turcomania.  P.  Cyc. 

TURD,  71.     [A.  S.  tord.}     Dung.     [Low.]    Bailey. 

TUR  'DI-D^,  n.  pi.  [L.  turdm,  a  thrush.]  {Or- 
nifh.)  A  family  of  dentirostral  birds  of  the  order 
Passeres,  including  the  sub-families  Formican- 
ms,  Turdint?,  Tinalince,  Oriolincs,  and  Pycono- 


Gray. 


tincB;  thrushes. 

rnR-Di'M-nO:,  n. 

pi.  [See  Tuu- 
ni'DM.']  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub- 
family of  denti- 
rostral birds  of  ,,.  ,  ,  ., 
the  order  Pas-                 Mimus  polyglottus. 

seres  and  family  Turdidce ;  thrushes.  Gray. 

TU-REEN',  n.  [Fr.  temne."]  A  deep  table-vessel 
for  soup.  Goldsmith. 

TtJRP,  M. ;  pi.  TURf s  ;  t  TURVES.  [A.  S.  turf; 
Dut.  twf;  Old  Dut.,  Ger.,  Sw.,  .Sr  loel.  torf.  — 
Sp.  turba ;  Fr.  tourbe.  —  Arab,  turb^  dust,  clod.] 

1.  A  thin  layer  of  soil  held  together  by  the 
roots  of  grass ;  a  clod  covered  with  grass ; 
greensward ;  sward ;  sod. 

They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf.  Milton. 

I  with  green  turfs  would  grateful  altars  raise.       Dri/den. 

2.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  peat,  when 
cut  and  dried  for  fuel.  Farm.  Ency. 

3.  A  race-course  or  the  practice  of  horse- 
racing.  Porter. 

TURF,  V.  a.      \i.  TURFED  ;  pp.  TURFING,  TURPED.] 

To  cover  with  turfs,  or  as  "svith  turfs. 

The  face  of  the  bank  next  the  sea  is  turfed.  Mortimer. 

TURF'-BUlLT  (-bllt),  a.  Built  or  formed  of  turf. 
"  Thy  turf-bmlt  shrine."  Warton. 

TURF'-CLAD,  a.     Covered  with  turf. 

The  turf-clad  heap  of  mould.  Knox. 

TURP'-C6v-6RED,  u.     Covered  with  turf. 
TiJRF'— DRAIN,  n.  A  drain  filled  with  turf.  Clarke. 
TUKF'  EN,  a.    Made  of  turf.  Wright. 

TURF'-HED^E,  «.   A  fence  made  of  turf.  Clarke. 
TURP'-HOUSE,  n.    A  shed  of  turf.       Simmonds. 

TiJRF'I-NBSS,  ^  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
abounding  with  turf  or  turfs.  Johnson. 

TiJRF'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  operation  of  laying 
down  turf,  or  of  covering  with  turf.         Wright. 

TURP'ING-IR-ON  (-i-um),  u.  An  implement  for 
paring  oft"  turf.  Wright. 

TtJRF'JNG-SPADE,  n.  An  implement  for  paring 
off  turf ;  a  turf-spade.  Wright. 

TURP'ITE,  n.  One  addicted  to  the  turf  or  race- 
course: —  a  blackleg.  Clarke. 

TURF'LPSS,  a.    Destitute  of  turf.  Savage. 

TURF'-MOSS,  re.    Mossy  or  boggy  land.     Smart. 

TURF'-SPADE,  re.  A  kind  of  spade  used  for  cut- 
ting turf;  a  turfing-spade.  Simmonds. 
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TURP'Y,  a.    Abounding,  covered  with,  or  built 

of,  turf.     "  Thy  turjy  mountains."  Shak. 

A  crimson  stream  the  turfy  altar  stains.  Vernoru 

TUR'^?NT,  a.  [L.  turgeo,  turgens,  to  swell  out.] 
Swelling;  protuberant;  tumid;  turgid.  Thomson. 

TUR-5!BS0E',  ».  n.  [L.  turgesco.}  To  swell ;  to 
be  inflated,     [r.]  Br.  Francis. 

TUR-^ES'C^NCE,    ?  ^^     ^j^^  turgesco,  to  begin  to 

TUR-pES'C^N-CY,  )  swell ;  Fr.  turgescence.] 

1.  The  act  of' swelling  or  the  state  of  being 
swelled;  swelling;  turgidity.    Browne.     Swift. 

2.  Empty  magnificence  or  show.       Johnson. 

3.  (Med.)  Superabundance  of  humors  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

TUR-(?ES'C5NT,  a.  Growing  large  ;  swelling.  ^sA. 

TUR-GES'C[-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  infiated  or 
made  turgid.  Dr.  Arnold. 

TUR'piD,  a.  [L.  turgidus;  turgeo,  to  swell;  It. 
turgido  ;  Fr.  turgide.] 

1.  Swelled  ;  swollen ;  puffed  out ;  distended. 
The  sucker,  lying  and  playing  always  under  water,  is  kept 

still,  turgid,  and  plump.  Boyle. 

2.  Pompous  ;  tumid ;  bombastic  ;  inflated. 

The  sublime  rejects  mean,  low,  or  trivial  expressions;  but 
it  is  equally  an  enemy  to  such  as  are  turgid.  Blair. 

3.  {Bot.)  Thick,  as  if  swollen ;  slightly  swell- 
ing. Lindley. 

Syn. —  Turgid  and  tumid  both  signify  inflated  or 
swollen.  Tumid  waves  ;  turgid  or  tumid  expressions 
or  language ;  a  turgid,  infiated,  or  bombastic  style  ;  a 
pompous  manner. 

TUR-giD'!-TY,  re.     1.  The  state  of  being  turgid 

or  swelled ;  swelling ;  distention.       Arbuthnot. 

2.  Pompousness  ;  bombast ;  inflated  style. 

A  simple,  clear,  harmonious  style,  which,  taken  as  a  model, 

may  be  followed  without  leading  the  novitiate  either  into  tur- 

giaitt/  or  obscurity.  Cumberland. 

TUR'^JD-LY,  ad.  In  a  turgid  manner.  Clarke. 
TUR'(?ID-NESS,  re.      The  state  of  being  turgid ; 

turgidity ;  turgescence.  Warburton. 

t  TUR'piD-OUS,  re.  Turgid;  swollen.  B.Jonson. 
TiJR'^ITE,  re.     (Min.)  A  reddish-brown  mineral 

consisting  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  water. 

TU'RI-b,  re. ;  pi.  Tu-Ri-o'NES.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A 
young  shoot  or  sucker  springing  out  of  the 
ground,  as  a  shoot  of  asparagus.  Gray. 

TU-R!-0-NIF'?R-oOS,  a.  [L.  turio,  a  shoot,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  turiones.  Clarke. 

TURK,  re.     1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Turkey. 
2.  A  Mahometan. 

Have  mercy  upon  all  Jews,  Turhs,  infidels,  and  heretics. 

Common  Prayer. 
TUR'KEY  (tUr'ke),  re.  {Ornith  ) 

A  large  gallinaceous  fowl  of 

the    family   PhasianidtB,   or  ' 

pheasants,  and  genus  Melea- 

gris,   a  native   of  America, 

and  much  esteemed  for  food. 

—  See  Meleagrinje. 

/J®="The  name  of  turkey  is 

said  to  have  been  given  to  this 

bird  in  England  from  a  mistaken 

notion   that  it  came  originally 

from  Turkey. ^^    Baird. 


Commfin  t 

{Meleagris  gallopavo). 


TUE'K{;Y-BUZ'ZARD,  re.  {Or 
nith.)  A  large  rapacious  biul  of  the  family  Vul- 
turidte  and  genus  Cathartes,  inhabiting  the 
western  continent  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Terra  /'  . 
del  Fuego,  but  most  ^  ^ 
numerous  in  the  south- 
ern portions  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  Cathartes 
aura.  It  is  a  true  car- 
rion-feeder, and  pos- 
sesses a  wonderful  fa- 
cility for  finding  out  its 
prey.  It  may  generally 
be  knoivn  at  a  distance  _    , 

by  its  lofty  soai-ing  and  Turkey-buzzard, 

elegant  flight.     Wilson.    Baird. 

TUR'K^Y-CAR'PpT,  re.  A  carpet  made  entirely 
of  wool,  the  loops  being  larger  than  those  of 
Brussels  carpeting,  and  always  cut,  which  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  velvet.  Simmonds. 

TUR'KpY-COCK,  re.    The  male  of  the  turkey. 

TUR'K(;Y-HEN,re.  The  female  of  the  turkey,  ^s/j. 

TUR'k5Y-OlL'-STONE,  ■«.     A  Turkey-stone. 
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TUR'KfY-PO^T,  re.    A  young  turkey.        BaiUy. 

TiJR'K^Y-EED,  n.  Afine  and  durable  red,  dyed 
upon  calico  and  woollen  cloth,  the  coloring 
matter  being  madder.  Braiide. 

TUR'KpY-STONE,  n.  A  variety  of  argillaceous 
slate,  used  for  sharpening  instruments ;  —  called 
also  oil-stone,  whetstone,  hone,  and  novacuUte. 

Cleavelaml. 
It^  The  power  of  turkey-stone  to  sharpen  instru- 
niGnts,  by  which  it  may  be  cut  or  scratched,  is  due  to 
the  sihcious  particles  it  contains.     Cleaveland. 

TURK'jSH,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  Tur- 
key or  the  Turks.  Walsh. 

TURK'ISH-LY,  ad.  In  the  Turkish  manner  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  way  of  the  Turks.  Qu.  Rev. 

TiJRK'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  religion,  manners,  or 
character  of  the  Turks  ;  Turcism.  Ascham. 

TURK'I^M,  n.  A  Turkish  idiom,  or  a  peculiarity 
of  Turkish  character,  customs,  &c.  Clarke. 

TUR'KLE  (tur'kl),  n.    A  turtle.  —  See  Turtle. 

Moore. 

TiJRK'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  turk'm^n?.  See  TuuooMAN. 

TyR-KOI§',  or  TVR-KOl^'  [lur-kez',  IK  P.  F. ;  tuv- 
kaz'j  S.  E,  J. ;  tur-kbiz',  .Sm.  ;  tur-kwoz',  ID'.],  n. 
[Fr.  turquoise,  from  Turquie.']  [Min.)  A  blue 
or  light-green  mineral;  turquoise.     Cleaveland. 

TURK'S'-CAP,  m.  IBot.)  A  species  of  lily  ;  Lili- 
wn  Martagon  :  —  a  species  of  cactus  :  melon- 
thistle  ;  Melocactus  communis.  Wood. 

TtJRK'S'-HEAD,  n.  1.  {Bot.)  Turk's-cap  ;  Melo- 
cactus communis.  Wrir/ht. 
2.  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  knot  worked  upon  a 
rope  with  a  piece  of  small  line.  bana. 

-TURK'S'-TUR-BAN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Ranunculus,  or  crow-foot.  Wright. 

TUR'Ly-PIN§,  n.  pi.  {French  Eccl.  Hist.)  One 
of  the  popular  by-names  by  which  the  sectaries 
of  the  14th  century,  the  precursors  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, were  distinguished  ;  —  called  else- 
where Beghards,  Picards,  &c.  Brande. 

t  TtJRM,  n.     [L.  turma."]    A  troop.  Milton. 

TUR'MA-LINE,  n.     Tourmaline.        Ency.  Amer. 

TiJR'MipR-IC,  n.  1.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  East  Indian  plants  of  the  genus  Curcuma. 

London. 
•  2.  The  rhizome  of  Curcuma  longa.  It  has  a 
peculiar  odor,  a  warm,  bitterish,  and  feebly  aro- 
matic taste,  and  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
curries,  and  is  also  used  as  a  condiment,  and 
for  dyeing  silk  yellow.    Wood  §  Bache.  Parnell. 

TUR'MER-IC-PA'PER,  n.    A  yellow  paper,  pre- 
pared by   tinging  white,  unsized  paper  with  a 
tincture  or  a  decoction  of  turmeric  ;  —  employed 
as  a  test  of  free  alkali,  which  stains  it  brown. 
Wood  §  Bache. 

TtJR'MOIL  [tar'mbil,  S.  W.  J.  E.  K.  Sm.  ;  tur- 
moil', P.  F.  Ja.  Wb.],  n.  [Of  uncertain  ety- 
mology. —  Skinnier  suggests  the  Fr.  tr^mouille, 
tremie,  a  mill-hopper.  —  Perhaps  from  L.  turina, 
or  turbula.  TJiomson."]  Trouble ;  disturbance ; 
tumultuous  molestation  ;  turbulence  ;  disorder  ; 
confusion.     "  The  turmoil  of  his  mind."     Udal. 

So  loud  is  the  noise  of  businesg,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  iarrine 
turmoil  which  avarice  c.ccasions.  that  I  tear  the  still  small 
voice  of  reason  will  not  hj  heard  in  tjie  walks  of  the  exchange 
and  in  the  storehouses  of  the  crowded  emporium.         Kltox. 

TUR-MOtL',  V.  a.      H.  TUKMOILED  ;  pp.  TUnjIOIL- 

INO,  TURMOILED.]    To  harass  with  commotion ; 
to  keep  in  unquietness ;  to  disquiet;  to  harass. 

Haughty  Juno,  who  with  endless  toil. 

Did  earth  and  heaven,  and  Jove  himself /uT-mot'Z.  Dnjden. 

TUR-MoIl'  (114),  V.  11.  To  be  in  commotion  ;  to 
be  in  a  state  of  unquietness.  Milton. 

TURN,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  tyrnan,  turnan,  to  turn ;  Icel. 
turna.  —  Gr.  ropvim,  to  round ;  ropviboi,  to  work 
with  a  lathe  and  chisel ;  rijprat,  a  tool  for  drawing 
a  round,  a  lathe-chisel ;  L.  torno,  to  turn  in  a 
lathe  ;  It.  torneare,  to  turn  ;  tornire,  to  turn 
with  a  lathe  ;  Sp.  tornar,  to  return  ;  tornear,  to 
put  into  circular  motion,  to  turn  on  a  lathe  ;  Fr. 
tourner,  to  turn,  to  turn  round.]     p.  tukned  ; 

pp.  TUUNING,  TUKNED.] 

1.  To  cause  to  move  circularly ;  to  put  into  a 
circular  motion  ;  to  move  round  ;  to  make  to  go 
round  ;  to  revolve  ;  as,  "  To  turn  a  wheel." 

She  would  have  made  Hercules  iuni  the  spit.         Shak, 

2.  To  cause  to  move  out  of  a  straight  line  ;  to 
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cause  to  move  from  a  certain  course ;  to  change 
the  direction  of;  to  cause  to  deviate. 

Though  he  tu/ms  his  eyes  towards  an  object.         Locke. 
3.  To  change  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  surface  or  the  sides ;  to  put  the  upper  side 
of  downwards. 

When  the  hen  has  laid  her  eggs  so  that  she  can  cover  them, 
what  carejioes  she  take  in  tnniinu  tliem  frequeutly,  eo  tliat 
all  ijarts  may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth!  Addison. 


4.  To  bring  the  inside  of  out. 

The  vast  abyss 
Tip  from  the  bottom  turmed  by  furious  winds. 


Shak. 


Milton. 

5.  To  change  as  to  the  posture  of  the  body; 
to  direct  the  look  or  attention  of. 

The  monarch  turns  him  to  his  royal  guest.  Pope. 

6.  To  form  in  a  lathe  by  a  revolving  motion  ; 
to  shape,  as  wood,  metal,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stances, especially  into  round  or  oval  figures,  by 
means  of  the  lathe.  Moxon. 

The  work  may  also  be  turned  hollow,  ...  or  the  exterior 
surface  may  be  fluted,  or  grooved,  or  variously  shaped,  or  tlie 
work  may  be  turned  both  inside  and  out.  Tomlinson. 

7.  To  form;  to  shape;  to  fashion. 

His  whole  person  is  finely  turned,  and  speaks  him  a  man 
ofquality.  Tathr. 

8.  To  change  or  alter  the  state,  condition,  or 
appearance  of  in  any  way  ;  to  change  ;  to  trans- 
form ;  to  alter  ;  to  transmute. 

Impatience  tui-ns  an  a^ne  into  a  fever.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Of  sooty  coal  the  empiric  alchemist 
Can  tui-n,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 
Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold.  Milton. 

9.  To  translate  ;  to  construe. 


The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown, 
"Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown. 


Pope. 


10.  To  change  to  another  opinion  or  party  ; 
to  change  as  regards  belief  or  adherence. 

Turn  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make  to  yourself  molten  gods; 
I  am  the  J^ord  your  God.  Lev.  xix.  4. 

11.  To  change  as  to  inclination  or  temper. 

Turn  thee  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  mc;  for  I  am 
desolate  and  afflicted.  Pa.  xxv.  16. 

12.  To  alter  from  one  effect  or  purpose  to 
another;  to  cause  to  produce  another  eft'ect. 

When  a  storm  of  sad  mischance  beats  upon  our  spirits, 
turn  it  into  advantage  to  serve  religion  or  prudence.    Tai/lor. 

13.  To  transfer;  —  used  with  to. 

And  these  are  the  numbers  of  the  bands  that  were  ready 
armed  to  the  war,  and  came  to  David  to  Hebron,  to  turn  the 
kingdom  of  Saul  to  him.  1  Citron,  xii.  23. 

14.  To  cauSe  to  nauseate  ;  to  nauseate. 

The  report,  and  much  more  the  sight,  of  alusurious  feeder 
■would  turn  his  stomach.  Pell. 

15.  To  disorder  so  as  to  infatuate  or  make 
mad ;  —  applied  to  the  head  or  brain. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a  man  who 
has  his  head  turned  with  religious  enthusiasm.  Addison. 

16.  To  direct  by  a  change  to  a  certain  end, 
purpose,  or  propension. 

My  thoughts  are  turned  on  peace.  Addison. 

He  im-Tied  his  parts  rather  to  books  and  conversation  than 

to  politics.  Prior. 

17.  To  revolve  or  agitate,  as  in  the  mind. 

Thirn  these  ideas  about  in  your  mind.  Watts. 

18.  To  apply  or  devote  with  a  change  of  use. 

When  the  passage  is  open,  land  will  be  twnedicaost  to  great 
cattle;  when  shut,  to  sheep.  Temple. 

19.  To  reverse  ;  to  repeal. 

And  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy  cnptivit}'-,  and 
have  compassion  upon  thee.  Deut.  xxx.  3. 

20.  To  keep  passing  in  the  course  of  ex- 
change or  traffic. 

A  man  must  guard,  if  he  intends  to  keep  fair  with  the 
world,  and  tui-n  the  penny.  CoUiti: 

21.  To  adapt ;  to  fit ;  to  suit. 

However  improper  he  might  have  been  for  studies  of  a 
higlier  nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for  trade.  Addison. 

22.  To  make  acid  or  sour;  as,  "Warm 
weather  turns  milk." 

To  turn  aside,  to  avert.  —  To  turn  away,  to  dismiss 
from  service  I  to  discard.  ^^  She  turned  away  one  ser- 
vant  for  putting  too  much  oil  in  her  salad,"  Arhuth- 
not.  —  To  avert.  "  When  we  pray  to  God  to  turn  away 
some  evil  from  us."  Who^e  Duty  of  Man.  —  To  turn 
back,  to  return  to  the  hand  from  which  it  was  re- 
ceived. SkaJc.  —  To  turn  down,  to  fold  or  double  down  ; 
as,  "  To  turn  down  a  leaf  of  a  book." — To  turn  in,  to 
fold  or  doiiblein. — To  turn  off,  to  dismiss  contempt- 
uously. "  He  turned  q^liis  former  wife."  Jiddison. — 
To  give  over  ;  to  resign.  — To  deflect ;  to  divert.  "jTo 
turn  offxhQ  thouglits  of  Tlio  people  from  busying  them- 
selves in  matters  of  state."  Dec.  of  Chr.  Piety. —  To 
be  turned  of,to  be  advanced  to  an  age  beyond.  "  When 
tumrd  of  forty,  they  determined  to  retire  to  the  coun- 
try." .Sddison.  — To  turn  out,  or  out  of,  to  drive  out ; 
to  expel;  as,  "To  turn  a  person  owt  of  the  house." 
—  To  put  or  place  out ;  as,  "  To  turn  cattle  out  to  pas- 
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ture."  —  To  turn  over^  to  change  the  Bides  of  or  tlie  por 

sition  of  the  surface  of;  as,  "  To  turn  over  a  box." 

To  transfer.  '•'■Turning  over  the  fault  to  fortune." 
Sidney.  —  To  refer.  Knollcs.  —  To  turn  over  tJie  leaves 
of  for  the  purpose  of  examining.  "To  turn  over  a 
Concordance."  Swift.  —  To"  throw  off  the  ladder, 
as  a  criminal.  Butler. —  To  turn  over  a  new  leaf^  to 
change  one's  conduct  or  one's  course  of  procedure. 
[(JoHoguiai.]  —  To  turn  the  scale,  or  the  beam,  to  cause 
to  preponderate  ;   ro  change   the  state  of  a  balance. 

"A  feather  will  turn  the  scale."  Shak To  turn  the 

back,  to  flee.  —  To  turn  tlie  back  upoiiy  to  leave  with 
contempt, 

TURN,  V.  n.  1.  To  move  round  or  circularly  ;  to 
have  a  circular  motion;  to  revolve;  to  whirl; 
wheel ;  as,  "  The  world  turns  on  its  axis." 

2.  To  have  direction  ;  to  be  directed. 

His  cares  all  twn  upon  Astyanax.  S.  Philipe. 

The  understanding  tivrns  inwards  on  itself,  and  reflects  on 

its  own  operations.  Locke. 

3.  To  move  the  body  round ;  to  direct  the 
face  to  another  quarter.  "  Seeing  me,  she 
turned."  Milton. 

4.  To  move  ;  to  change  place  or  position. 

The  ankle-bone  is  apt  to  turn  out  on  either  side.       Wiseman. 

5.  To  depart  from  the  way  ;  to  Ae\mtG.Dryden. 

6.  -To  become  changed  ;  to  be  transformed. 

In  some  springs  of  water  if  you  put  wood,  it  will  turn  into 
the  nature  of  stone.  Bacon. 

7.  To  become  by  change ;  to  grow. 

Cygnets  from  gray  turji  white;  hawks  from  brown  turn 
more  white.  Paeon. 

8.  To  change  sides  or  place. 

I  turned,  and  tried  each  corner  of  my  bed.  Drj/den. 

Aman  in  a  fever  twns  often.  Swift. 

9.  To  change  the  mind,  conduct,  or  deter- 
mination. "  Tarn  you  at  my  reproof."  Prov.i.  23, 

He  will  relent,  and  turn  from  his  displeasure.       Milton. 

10.  To  change  to  acid  ;  to  become  sour. 

Asses'  milk  tunieth  not  so  easily  as  cows'.  Bacon. 

11.  To  be  brought  eventually. 

For  want  of  due  improvement,  these  useful  inventions 
have  not  tai-ned  to  any  great  account.  Laker. 

12.  To  depend  for  decision ;  to  depend  ;  to 
hinge  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

Conditions  of  peace  certainly  turn  upon  events  of  war. 

Swift. 

13.  To  grow  giddy;  to  become  dizzy. 

I'll  look  no  more. 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  Shak. 

14.  To  change  the  direction  ;  to  take  a  new 
course  or  bearing;  as,  "  The  wind  turns" 

To  turn  about,  to  turn  the  face  to  another  quarter. 
Dryden.  —  To  turn  away,  to  deviate  from  any  course ; 
to  forsake.  "  Wlien  the  righteous  tumeth  away  from 
his  righteousness."  Eiek.  xviii.  24. —  To  turn  in,  to 
bend  or  double  inward.  —  To  enter  for  lodgings  or  en- 
tertainment.—  To  go  to  bed  ;  to  retire.—  To  turn  off, 
to  divert  one's  course.  "  The  waters  .  .  .  turn  off 
with  care." —  To  turn  on  or  \ifon,  to  reply  ;  to  retort. 

—  To  depend  on.  "The  question  turns  upon  this 
point."  Swift.  —  To  return;  to  recoil.—  To  turn  to, 
to  have  recourse  to.  "  He  .  .  .  doth  not,  in  his  busi- 
ness, tuTii  to  these  rules."     Orew, 

His  foul  esteem 
Sticks  no  dishonor  on  our  front,  but  turns 
Foul  on  himself.  Milton. 

—  To.  turn  out,  to  move  from  its  place  Wiseman. — 
To  bend  outwards.  —  To  arise  from  bed. —  To  prove 
in  the  result  or  issue;  to  occur;  to  happen;  as,  "It 
turned  out  as  I  desired."  —  To  turn  over,  to  change  the 
position  of  the  sides  or  surface  ;  to  roll ;  as,  "  To  turn 
over  in  bed." — To  turn  to,  to  take  a  direction  to- 
wards. "  The  needle  turns  to  the  pole."  .Johnson.  — 
To  put  forth  exertion  i  to  exert  one's  self.  [Vulgar.]  — 
To  turnup,  to  bend  upwards  ;  as,  "  His  nose  turnsup." 
— To  come  by  chance  ;  to  occur  ;  to  happen.  Dickens. 

TURN,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  turning; 
circular  motion  ;  gyration  ;  revolution.  Johnson. 

2.  Motion  or  direction  out  of  a  straight  line ; 
winding  course  ;  deviation ;  meander. 

The  Tcveme  falls  into  the  valley,  and,  after  many  turns 
and  windings,  glides  peaceably  into  the  Tiber.  Addison. 

3.  A  walk  to  and  fro  ;  a  short  excursion. 

I  '11  take  a  turn  in  your  garden.  Lh'yden.. 

4.  Change  ;  vicissitude ;  alteration. 

Too  well  the  tum&  of  mortal  chance  I  know.  Pope. 

5.  Successive  course;  rotation;  round. 

Great  nobleness  and  bounty,  which  virtues  had  their  turns 
in  his  [the  king's]  nature.  Bacon. 

6.  Manner  of  proceeding;  change  of  course 
or  direction  ;  change  of  effect  or  purpose. 

The  wise  turn  they  thought  to  give  the  matter  was  o  sac- 
rifice of  the  author.  Sunft. 

7.  Chance  ;  hap  ;  opportunity. 

Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as  great  as  he  pleases.    Collier. 
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8.  Occasion  ;  incidental  opportunity. 

An  old  dog,  fulling  from  his  speed,  was  leaden  at  every 
turn  with  blows  and  reproaches.  VEatrange. 

9.  Time  at  which,  by  successive  vicissitudes, 
any  thing  is  to  be  had  or  to  be  done. 

His  turn  will  come  to  laugh  at  you  agaiu.  Denham. 

10.  Act ;  action ;  deed  ;  office. 

Thanke  are  half  lost  when  good  im-ns  are  delayed.    Fairfax. 
Shrewd  turns  strike  deeper  than  ill  words.  South. 

11.  Reigning  inclination;  tendency;  fashion. 

Accomplish  but  by  introducing  leligion  to  be  the  turn  and 
fashion  of  the  age.  Hwi/i. 

12.  A  Step  oflF  the  ladder  at  the  gallows. 

Or  take  a  turn  for  it  at  the  session.  Butler. 

13.  Convenience  ;  use  ;  purpose  ;  exigence. 

Neither  will  this  shift  serve  the  turn.  WiiLins. 

14.  Form  ;  cast ;  shape  ;  manner ;  fashion. 

The  turn  of  his  neck  and  arms.  Addv^n. 

A  young  man  of  a  sprightly  turn  iu  conversation.  Spectator. 

Female  virtues  are  of  a  domestic  turn.  Addison. 

15.  The  manner  of  adjusting  the  words  of  a 
sentence  ;  mode  of  expression.  Dryden. 

16.  New  state  or  position  of  things. 

Something  troublesome  happens  at  every  turn.      Johnson. 

17.  {Natd.')  The  passing  of  a  rope  once  or 
twice  round  a  pin  or  kevel,  to  keep  it  fast ;  the 
twist  of  a  rope  round  a  cleat  or  belaying  pin  ; 
a  round  :  —  also  two  crosses  in  a  cable.    Dana. 

18.  {^Mining.)  A  pit  sunk  in  some  part  of  a 
drift.  Simnionds. 

19.  pi.  {Med.)  The  menses.  Diinglison. 

20.  {Law.)  The  county  criminal  court,  held 
before  the  sheriff  twice  a  year,  in  every  hun- 
dred of  the  kingdom  of  England; — written 
also  tourji.  Burrill. 

21.  {Mils.)  An  ornament,  consisting  of  three 
notes,  namely,  one  on  the  next  degree  above 

the  principal  note,  another     ^ ^ 

on  the  same  degree  with  the     — ^ —    „^— . 
principal  note,  and  the  third     ~I^~    ~X-\JjL- 
on  the  next  degree  below;     — ^ -Sr5-I — 

—  written  and  played  thus  :      ■^""en.       Played. 
By  tumsj  one  after  anotlier  ;  alternately. 

They  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change.  Milton. 

—  Totaketui-ns,  to  alternate  in  (]oin*r  any  thing. — Turn 
of  life,  the  lime  of  tlie  natural  cessation  of  the  menses, 
occurring  between  the  ages  of  45  and  50.    Dunglison. 

TiJUN'BENCH,  7i.    A  kind  of  iron  lathe.    Moxon. 

TURN'CAP,  n.  A  cap,  of  various  forms,  placed 
on  the  top  of  chimneys,  and  regulated  by  a 
weathercock,  so  as  to  turn  its  mouth  in  a  direc- 
tion from  the  wind,  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
smoking.  J.  Bigeloio. 

TURN'COAT  (-kot),  n.  One  who  forsakes  his  party 
or  principles  ;  an  apostate  ;  a  renegade.    Shak. 

TiJR'NgP,  n.     See  Tuunip.  Holland. 

TiJRN'J^R,  n.  1.  One  who  turns,  especially  one 
who  turns  or  fashions  things  on  a  lathe. 

Some  turners,  to  show  theirdexterity  in  turning,  turn  long 
and  slender  pieces  of  ivory  as  small  as  a  hay-stulfc.      Moxon. 

2.  A  variety  of  the  pigeon. 

TURJ^'ER,  n.  [Ger.]  One  who  practises,  gymntis- 
tie  exercises  ;  a  gymnast.  '     Adler. 

TUR'N^IR-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent, yellow  or  brown  crystalline  mineral,  of 
adamantine  lustre,  found  only  in  Dauphine. 
Its  composition  is  not  well  ascertained.    Dana. 

TURN'gR-Y,  «.  1.  The  turner's  art;  the  opera- 
tion of  fashioning  solid  bodies  into  a  round  or 
other  form  in  a  lathe.  Todd. 

2.  A  turner's  wares;  articles  fashioned  or 
made  by  turning  in  a  lathe.  Tomlinson. 

TUR  -m  -  C/'  JV^,  n.  pi. 
{ Oniit'h.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  order  Gal- 
lints  and  family  Tetrao- 
nid(s;  bush-quails.  Grag. 

TURN'ING,  n.  1.  The  act 
of  one  who  turns ;  turn- 
ery. Mccton. 

2.  A  winding  or  ber.ding  course  ;  meander. 

Through  paths  and  turnings  often  trod  by  day.     Milton. 

3.  Deviation  from  the  jvay.  Harmar. 
TURN'ING-LATHE,  u,     A  lathe  such  as  is  used 

by  turners.  Simmonds. 

f  TURN'!NG-NES3,  n.    Tergiversation.      Sidney. 
TURN'ING— POINT,  n.      The  point   on    which  a 
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thing  turns  or  hinges;  that  which  decides  any 
matter  or  case.  Francis. 

TUR'NIP,  n.  [Eng.  turn,  and  A.  S.  n^e,  navew, 
turnip,  rape-root.]  {Bot.)  A  cruciferous  plant 
much  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes,  and  for 
feeding  cattle  ;  Brassica  Rapa.  Loitdon. 

Swedish  turnip,  Brassica  campesiris  (variety  ruta- 
baga). Loudon. 

TiJR'NIP— FLY,  n.  {Ent.)  A  coleopterous  insect 
of  the  genus  HaUica,  very  destructive  to  the 
turnip  ;  —  called  also  black-flea,  turnip-fl£a,  and 
turrdp-flea-beetle.  Baird.     Harris. 

TUR'NJP-SHAPED  (-shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
turnip  ;  having  the  figure  of  a  depressed  or 
flattened  sphere.  Lindley. 

TiJRN'KEV  (tiirn'ke),  n.  One  who  keeps  the  keys, 
and  opens  and  locks  the  doors  of  a  prison. 

Akerman  ordered  the  outer  turnkey  upon  no  account  to 
open  the  gate.  Boswell. 

TURN'OUT,  n.  1.  A  short  track  on  a  railroad, 
leading  from  the  main  track,  for  enabling  one 
train  of  cars  to  pass  another.         Jour.  Science. 

2.  The  act  of  quitting  employment  mutinous- 
ly, or  with  a  view  to  obtain  increase  of  wages, 
or  other  advantage  ;  a  strike.  Qu.  Rev. 

3.  Net  quantity  of  produce.  Simmonds. 

4.  An  equipage.     [Local.]  Simmonds. 
TiJRN'O-V^lR,  K.     1.  Act  of  Tipsetting;  overturn. 

2.  A  kind  of  pie  or  tart,  in  a  semicircular 
form,  made  by  turning  over  the  crust.  Holloway. 

3.  {Mil.)  A  piece  of  white  linen  about  half 
an  inch  deep  formerly  worn  by  the  British  cav- 
alry over  their  stocks.  Stocqueler. 

Turnover  at  case,  (Printing.)  an  apprentice  or  com- 
positor who  is  handed  over  from  one  master  to  an- 
other to  coinptete  his  time.  Simmonds. 

TURN'O-V^R,  «.  That  turns  or  folds  over,  as  a 
table.  Craig. 

TURN'PIKE,  n.  1.  A  gate  on  a  road  to  obstruct 
passengers,  in  order  to  take  toll ; — originally 
consisting  of  cross  bars  armed  with  pikes,  and 
turning  on  a  post  or  pin. 

I  move  upon  my  axle  like  a  turnpike.  JB.  Jimson. 

2.  A  turnpike-road.     [U.  S.]  Pickering. 

TURN'PiKE,  V.  a.  To  form  like  a  turnpike-road, 
or  in  a  rounded  form,  as  a  road.  .  Knowles. 

TURN'PIKE-mAN,  n.  A  toll-gatherer  at  a  turn- 
pike. Cowper. 

TiJRN'PIKE-ROAD,  n.  A  road  made  by  individ- 
uals, or  by  a  corporation,  on  which  tolls  are 
collected.  Hawkins. 

TURN'PLATE,  it.     A  turn-table.  Tanner. 

TURN'-REST-PLOUGH  (-plbii),  n.  {Agric.)  A 
swing-plough.  Simmonds. 

TURN'-SCREW  (-sfcrii),  n.  A  blunt  tool  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  chisel,  and  used  for  inserting 
screws  in  wood-work,  or  for  removing  them  ;  a 
screw-driver.  Simmonds. 

TiJRN'-SERV-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  practice  of 
serving  one's  private  interest.  Clarke. 

TiJRN'siCK,  a.     Vertiginous  ;  giddy.  Bacon. 

TURN'SICK,  n.     A  disease  of  sheep.        Loudon. 

TURN'SOLE,  n.  [Fr.  tournesol;  iourner,  to  turn, 
and  L.  sol,  the  sun;  —  a  translation  of  Gr. 
'T]?Aorp6T:tov  ;  ?;A(Of,  the  sun,  and  rpi-oi,  to  turn.] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Heliotropium,  two  species  of  which,  He- 
liotropium,  Eui'Oj^t^iTn,  and  Heliotropium  Peru- 
vianum,,  a  native  of  Peru,  are  much  cultivated 
in  gardens  ;  —  called  also  heliotrope.      Loudon. 

j^g^  Turnsole  derives  its  name  from  its  flowers 
having  been  formerly  supposed  to  be  always  turned 
towards  the  sun. 

2.  A  coloring  matter  obtained  from  certain 
lichenous  plants,  used  as  a  dye,  and  as  a  chem- 
ical test  to  detect  the  presence  of  free  acids; 
litmus  ;  — a  blue  pigment  of  which  the  coloring 
matter  is  turnsole  or  litmus.        Wood  ^  Bache. 

TURN'SPIT,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  turns  a 
spit;  —  anciently  used  of  a  person,  afterwards 
of  a  dog  who  performed  the  same  office.  Swift. 

TURN'STILE,  n.  A  kind  of  turnpike  or  revolv- 
ing frame  with  four  arms,  used  in  a  footpath 
to  hinder  the  passage  of  horses  or  cattle,  but 
admitting  a  person  to  pass  through,    Hudibras. 

TURN'STONE,  «.     {Ornith.)   A  grallatorial  bird 
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of  the  family  CharadriadtB,  or  genus  Strepsilas^ 
particularly  Strcpsilas  interpres  ;  —  so  called 
from  its  method  of  searching  for  food  by  turning 
up  stones  with  its  strong  bill  to  get  at  the  small 
molluscous  animals  and  crustncea  which  take 
shelter  under  them.  —  See  Cinclix^.    Yarreli. 

TURN'-TA-BLE,  n.  {Railroads.)  A  revolving 
platform  for  removing  locomotives,  &c.,  from 
one  line  of  rails  to  another.  Simmo7ids. 

fTiJRN'-TIP-PjpT, /(.     A  turncoat;  a  renegade. 

Double-faced  turn-tippets  and  flatterers.  CYanmer. 

TUR'P^N-TINE,  n.  [It.  ^  Sp.terebentina,tremen- 
tina;  Fr.  terebenthine.  —  Dut.  terpentijn-,  Ger., 
Dan.,  4i- Sw.  terpentin.  —  See,  Terebinth.]  A 
name  usually  applied  to  certain  vegetable  juices, 
liquid  or  concrete,  which  consist  of  resin  com- 
bined with  a  peculiar  essential  oil,  called  oil  of 
turpentine  ;  —  generally  procured  from  different 
species  of  pine,  fir,  or  larch.  tVood  Sg  Bache. 
j((^  The  principal  source  of  common  American  or 
whit*  turpentine  is  Pinus  palustris,  or  long-leaved 
pine.  Pinus  tceda,  or  loblolly-pine,  also  yields  it  in 
abundance.  Its  collection  is  an  important  branch  of 
business  in  America.  Venice,  Strasburg,  Swiss,  or 
larch  turpentine  is  a  viscid,  liquid  turpentine,  of  the 
consistence  of  honey,  procured  from  the  European 
larch,  Larix  Europtea,  otherwise  called  Jibies  larix  and 
Pinus  Jariz.  There  is  3l  thinner  Strasburg  turpentine 
obtained  from  jlbies  pectinata  {Pinus  picea  of  Lin- 
najus). —  Canadian  turpentine,  or  Canada  balsam,  a 
variety  of  turpentine  procured  in  Canada  and  Uie 
State  of  Maine  from  Abies  balsamea,  and  which, 
when  fresh,  is  transparent,  has  the  consistence  of 
honey,  is  very  tenacious,  has  a  stronp,  agreeable 
odor,  and  a  bitterish  and  somewhat  acrid  taste;  — 
called  also  balsam  of  fir,  and  balm  of  Oilead.  —  Ckian 
turpentine,  a  greenish-yellow,  thick,  tenacious,  liquid 
turpentine,  procured  chiefly  in  the  Island  of  Chio,  or 
Scio,  from  Pistacia  Terebinthus. — Common  European 
tur])entine,  turpentine  procured  chiefly  from  Pinus 
sijlvestris,  and  Pinus  maritima.  Terpentine,  from  the 
latter  tree  and  from  Pinus  Pinaster  is  largely  exported 
from  Bordeaux,  and  is  called  in  commerce  Bordeaux 
turpentine.  —  Common  frankincense  is  an  exudation  of 
.Sbies  commnvis.  The  Carpathian  and  Hungarian  va- 
rieties of  tui-pentxne  are  from  Pinus  cembra  and  Pinus 
mugo.     Tomlinson.     Wood  Sf  Baclie.     Lindley. 

TiJR'P^TH,  n.     1.  The  cortical  bark  of  the  root 

of    Convolr.uhis   Turpethum,   or   IpomeBa    Tur- 

pethum,  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  used 

as  a  drug  ;  —  often  written  turbith.   McCulloch, 

2.  {Chem.)  Turpeth-mineral.  Thomson. 

TUR'P^TH-MXN'JpR-AL,  n.  {Chem.)  An  insolu- 
ble, yellow  subsalt,  consisting  of  one  equivalent 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  three  of  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury ;  sub-sulphate  of  mercury  ;  —  written  also 
twbitk-7nineral.  Miller. 

TUR'PI-TUDE,  n.  [L.  turpitudo;  iurpis,  foul, 
vile,  base  ;  It.  turpitudhie ;  Sp.  torpeza ;  Fr. 
iurpitude.l  Moral  baseness  or  vileness ;  de- 
pravity ;  enormity.  South. 

TUR-aUOi§E',orTUR-aUoT§_E',  «.  [Fr.]  {Min.) 
A  reniform,  stalactitic,  or  incrusting  mineral, 
feebly  translucent  or  opaque,  of  .a  somewhat 
waxy  lustre,  of  a  peculiar  bluish-green  color,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  alumina,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  water  ;  —  much  esteemed,  when  highly  col- 
ored, as  a  gem,  and  written  slso-turkois. 

Dana,     Shak. 

TUR'R^L,  n.     A  tool  used  by  coopers.  Sherwood. 

TUR'R^T,  ■«.  [L.  turris.  —  Gael,  turait,  —  See 
To"\VER.]  {Arch.)  A  small  tower  attached  to, 
and  forming  part  of,  another  tower,  or  placed  at 
the  angle  of  a  church  or  other  edifice.  Weale, 
i^p"A  turret  is  usually  occupied  as  a  staircase. 
It  rises  above,  and  forms  an  ornamental  appendage 
to,  the  other  parts  of  the  building.  Sometimes  ir  is 
crowned  wnth  a  cupola,  and  sometimes  with  a  spire 
or  with  pinnacles."     Britton. 

j(^^  Among  the  Romans,  movable  (wrrfits,  or  tow- 
ers, were  formidable  engines  in  storming  a  fortified 
place.  Some  could  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  carried 
to  the  scene  of  action  ;  others  were  constructed  on 
wheels,  so  as  to  be  driven  up  to  the  walls.  W.  Smith. 
Syn.  — See  Steeple. 

TUR'R^T-:^n,  a.  Furnished  with,  or  formed  like, 
a  turret  or  turrets.  Bacon. 

TIJR'RI-LITE,  n.  [L.  turris^  a  tower,  and  Gr. 
)A6o5,  a  stone.]  {Pal.)  The  name  of  a  fossil  ge- 
nus of  eephalopodous  moUusks  of  the  ammon- 
ite family,  having  a  spiral,  turreted  shell.  Baird. 

TtfR-RI-TEL'LJi,  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  tim-is,  a  tower.] 
{Zonl.)  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks, 
having  a  turreted,  elongate,  many-whirled,  spi- 
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rally  striated  shell,  with  a  round  mouth,  and  a 
horny  operculum  of  many  whirls.  Woodward. 
TUE'TLE,  n.  [A.  S.  turtle  ;  Dut.  tortel,  torteUuif; 
Ger.  turteltaube  ;  Dan.  turteldue  ;  Sw.  turtur- 
dufva ;  Icel.  turtildufa.  —  'L.  turtur ;  It.  tortora, 
tortola,  tortorella ;  Sp.  tortolo,  tortola ;  Fr.  tmirte- 
reau,  tourterelle. —  Gael,  turtidr.  —  Heb.  litl ; 
Anxh.  turtur.]  (Ornith.)  Amigratory  bird  of  the 
family  Columbidm,  or  pigeons,  and  sub-family 
Columbines ;  Turtur  au7itus,  or  Columba  turtur. 
It  is  almost  universally  regarded  with  affection, 
and  considered  the  most  perfect  emblem  of  con- 
nubial attachment.  It  is  called  also  turtle-dove 
.and  turtle-pigeon.  —  See  Turtle-dove.   Bmrd. 

The  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.       Cani.  ii.  12. 

-fl®^  Few  birds  have  been  more  sung  by  poets,  or 
more  appealed  to  by  lovers,  than  the  turtle,  or  turtle- 
dove, p.  Cyc. 
TtJR'TLE,  n.  (Zoal.)  A 
name  applied  to  ma- 
rine reptiles  of  the  or- 
der C/ielonia,  or  tor- 
toises, and  family  Che- 
U>niid(Bj  or  sea-tor- 
toises. They  have  their 
feet  formed  so  as  to  con-            tT„„i,.  v,-ii  ,~r, 

^'..    ^  e     t.  J  Hawk  s-hiU  turtle 

stltute  perfect  oars,  and  (Chelmiia  mibricata). 

thus,  though  much  embarrassed  on  land,  they 
enjoy  great  facility  of  movement  in  the  water, 
and  they  live  in  great  numbers  in  the  intertrop- 
ical seas. —  See  Tortoise.  Baird. 
JStS^  The  turtles  have,  always  been  objects  of  much 
regard  amongst  naturalists,  travellers,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  shores  where  they  are  found.  Their  flesh 
is  delicious.  The  eggs  are  abundant,  and  also  form 
an  excellent  article  of  food  ;  and  the  shell,  commonly 
called  tortoise-shell,  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce.  The  turtles  hardly  ever  leave  the  sea,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  laying  their  eggs.     Baird. 

i^-1n  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  new  name  for  the  marine  tortoise  of  America  makes 
its  appearance  in  some  of  the  sea  narratives  of  that 
day.  In  1609,  Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold  made 
his  voyage,  so  memorable  in  the  history  of  New  Eng- 
land, to  the  shores  of  Massachusetts.  Gabriel  Archer, 
one  of  his  companions,  wrote  an  account  of  it.  In 
this  he  says,  "I  commanded  some  of  my  companie 
to  seek  out  for  crabbes,  lobsters,  turtles,  &c.,  for  sus- 
tayning  us  till  the  ship's  return."  He  uses  the  same 
word  in  one  other  passage.  In  these  two  passages 
we  have  probably  the  first  occurrence  in  print  of  the 
word  turtle  with  this  application.  But  Brereton,  a 
companion  of  Archer,  in  his  account  of  the  same  voy- 
age uses  only  tortoise.  In  1610,  turtle  recurs  in  two 
independent  accounts  of  a  residence  at  Bermuda,  by 
two  associates,  each  using  it  with  a  qualification, 
thus :  "  The  tortoises  came  in.  .  .  .  One  turtle  (for  so 
we  caUed  them)  feasted  six  messes."  StrarJtey.  "  Tor- 
toises {whieh  some  call  turtles)."  Jourdan.  In  1619, 
Moore's  account  of  the  Bermuda  colony  has  turkle, 
and  in  1692,  still  another  (Norwood's)  exhibits  tiirc- 
Me.  In  1673,  both  turtle  and  turkle  were  found  by 
Josselyn  to  be  in  use  in  New  England,  where,  indeed, 
turkle  continues  to  be  often  ileard  in  common  speech 
to  this  day,  as  well  as  turtle,  and  where  also  the 
words  are  frequently  used  in  speaking  of  any  sort  of 
tortoise.  This  enlarged  meaning  is  an  Americanism, 
which  has  never  spread  to  England.  There,  the  word 
turtle,  as  a  nautical  term  for  the  sea-tortoise,  was  tirst 
registered  in  a  dictionary  by  Skinner  in  1671,  and  the 
name  was  hardly  noticed  till  the  animal  itself  was 
imported  as  an  article  of  food  about  1750.  About  this 
time,  also,  the  name  began  to  be  adopted  in  books  of 
natural  history  for  tlie  marine  family  of  tortoises,  but 
not  without  opposition.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary 
[1755],  says  of  turtle,  "  It  is  used  among  sailors  and 
gluttons  for  a  tortoise."  Arising  in  America,  and 
having  no  relation  to  any  aboriginal  word,  may  it 
not  be  considered  as  a  mere  waggish  transfer  of  the 
name  of  the  bird  which  is  proverbial  for  conjugal 
tenderness  and  fidelity,  to  these  briny  monsters,  as 
observed  by  sailors  in  their  pairing-time.'  Their 
habits,  as  vividly  described  at  Bermuda  by  Strachey, 
and  the  abundance  of  turtle-doves  mentioned  by  all 
the  voyagers  to  America,  seem  to  favor  the  conjec- 
ture. C.  Folsitm,  Proceed,  of  the  Jimer.  Acad,  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  1859. 

TUE'TLE-D6VE  (tur'tl-diiv), 
m.  A  species  of  pigeon  or 
dove;  the  turtle.  —  See 
Turtle,  No.  1.    Drayton. 

TUR'TL^R,  n.  One  who 
catches  marine  tortoises, 
or  turtles.  Holbrook. 

TiJR'TLE-SHELL,  71.  The 
common  name  of  the  shell 
of  tortoises  :  —  tortoise- 
shell.  —  See  Tortoise- 
shell.  Simmonds. 


TUR'TLE-S6UP,  n.    Soup  made  of  the  flesh  of 
the  marine  tortoise,  or  turtle.  Smollett. 

Mock  turtle-soup,  soup  made  of  a  calPs  head. 

Gibbons  Merle. 

t  TURVE§  (turvz).     The  old  pi.  of  turf.     Milton. 

TUS'CAN,  a.  Relating  to  Tusca- 
ny in  Italy; — applied  to  one  of 
the  five  orders  of  architecture, 
the  simplest  and  the  latest  hav- 
ing the  general  character  of 
the  Grecian  Doric  divested, 
however,  of  the  flutes  of  the 
columns  and  the  peculiar  or- 
naments of  the  entablature. 

«SP  "  The  Italian  architects  of 
the  fifteenth  century  formed  a  fifth 
order,  called  the  Tuscan."    Britton.    Tuscan  order. 

TUS'(J.A.N,  u.    A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Tus- 
cany. Ash. 

TUS'COE,  n.     A  tusk  of  a  horse.  Slade. 

Tl!Sli,interJ.  Be  silent !  pshaw!  —  an  expression 
of  contempt.  Shak. 

TUSH,   n.     [See  Tusk.]     A  tooth  of  a  horse, 
somewhat   conical,   and    having   its   extremity 
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sharp-pointed  and  curved ;  a  tusk. 


Youatt. 


The  Imhes  are  four  in  number,  two  in  each  jaw,  situated 
between  the  nippers  and  the  grinders,  much  nearer  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter.  Youaii. 

TUSH'ING,  «.   An  expression  of  contempt.    Udal. 

TUSK,  re.  [A.  S.  tux,  tusc  ;  Frs.  tusk,  tiesch,  a 
tooth.  —  Gael,  tosg,  toisg.\  A  long,  pointed 
tooth,  as  of  a  boar.  Bacon. 

TUSK,  V.  n.  To  gnash  the  teeth,  as  a  boar  ;  to 
show  the  tusks,    [r.]  B.  Jonson. 

TUSK'SD,  )  „_     Having  tusks.   "  Tusked  swine." 
TUSK'Y,     )  Chaucer.  "  The  tusky  boar."  Dryden. 

TUS'SAC-GEAss,  re.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  grass 
introduced  into  England  from  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  thriving  near  the  sea  or  within  the 
influence  of  the  sea-air  ;  Dactylis  ceBspitosa ;  — 
written  also  tussock-grass.  It  is  five  or  six  feet 
high,  and  very  strong,  but  sufficiently  delicate 
to  be  used  as  fodder.  Baird. 

TUS'SAH-SILK,  re.  The  produce  of  a  wild  silk- 
worm found  in  the  deserts  of  Bengal,  from  the 
cocoon  of  which  a  coarse,  dark,  strong  silk  is 
obtained  ;  —  also  written  tusseh-silk.  Simmonds. 

TUS-SIC'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  tussicularis  ;  tussicula, 
dim.  of  tussis,  a  cough.]  Pertaining  to  a  cough, 
or  to  a  slight  cough.  Dunglison. 

Ttrs'SLE,  re.     A  struggle  ;  a  scuffle.         Fielding. 

TUS'SLE,  V.  n.  [Dim.  of  touse  or  tease.  Richard- 
son.]    To  struggle  ;  to  scuffle.  Peny. 

TUS'SOCK,  n.  [Dim.  of  tuz.  Johnson.  —Perhaps 
from  Fr.  tasse,  a  tuft.  Todd.  —  Perhaps  from 
Sw.  test,  a  lock.     Jamieson.] 

1.  A  tuft,  as  of  grass  or  twigs ;  hassock.  Grew. 

2.  Tussac-grass.  Loudon. 

3.  (Ent.)  A  caterpillar  of  the  family  Lipa- 
n't^t^.  having  tufts  on  its  back,  and  living  on 
trees  and  shrubs.  Harris. 

TtJS'SOCK-GRASS, «.    Tussac-grass.       Loudon. 

TUS'SOCK-MSth,  re.  (Ent.)  A  moth  of  the  ge- 
nus Orgyia,  the  larva  of  which  has  a  row  of 
little  tufts  on  the  back,  found  on  apple-trees, 
&c. ;  —  called  in  England  vaporer-moth.  Harris, 

TtJS'SOCK-y,  a.  Being  in  tussocks  or  tufts,  or 
having  the  appearance  of  tussocks.  Clarke. 

TUS'SUCK,  re.     A  tussock.  Johnson. 

TUT,  htterj.  Stop  !  be  still !  —  an  exclamation 
used  for  checking  or  rebuking.  Shak. 

TUT,  n.  A  golden  globe  with  a  cross  on  it,  car- 
ried before  kings,  &c.  Clarke. 

TUT'-BAR-GAIN,  re.  A  bargain  by  the  lump.  Wr. 

TIJ'TB-LXgfE,  re.  [L.  tutela,  protection,  guar- 
dianship ;  tueor,  to  protect.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing under  a  guardian,  as  a  minor  ;  guardian- 
ship ;  wardship.  Bacon. 

TU'r?-LAE,       }a.     [L.  tutelaris  ;   It.  tutelare ; 

TU'T5-LA-EY,  )  Sp.  tutelar  ;  Fr.  tutelaire.]  Hav- 
ing guardianship  or  protection  ;  guardian  ;  pro- 
tecting. "  Tutelary  spirits."  Browne. 
Ye  tutelar  gods,  who  guard  this  royal  fabric.  Rowe. 

t  TU'TELE,  re.     [L.  tutela.]     Tutelage.      Howell. 

TU'T(;-NAG,  re.     1.  A  very  hard,  fusible  alloy  of 


eight  parts  of  copper,  three  of  nickel,  and  six 
and  a  half  of  zinc,  and  sometimes  a  small  pro- 
portion of  iron.  Tomlinson. 
2.  A  name  given  in  India  to  zinc.      Brands. 

TU'TOE,  re.  [L.  tutor ;  ttieor,  to  defend,  to  pro- 
tect'; It.  tutore;  Sp.  tutor;  Fr.  ticteur.] 

1.  i^Ciril  Law.)  A  person  who  has  been  law- 
fully appointed  to  the  care  of  the  person  and 
property  of  a  minor.  Bouvier. 

2.  One  who  has  the  care  of  educating  or  in- 
structing another,  as  the  children  of  a  family. 

He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord, 
And  studied  lessons  he  before  abJiorred.        Dryden. 
No  science  is  so  speedily  learned  by  the  noblest  genius 
without  a  tutor.  watts. 

3.  {English  Universities.)  An  officer  in  some 
college  or  collegiate  hall  who  has  the  care  of 
hearing  the  lessons  of  the  students.       Brands. 

4.  {Colleges  of  the  United  States.)  A  teacher 
subordinate  to  a  professor.     Quincy.     Walker. 

TU'TOE,  V.  u.  [i.  tutored  ;  pp.  TUTORING,  TU- 
TORED.] 

1.  To  instruct ;  to  teach.  Shak. 

2.  To  treat  with  authority  or  severity. 

Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me.  Shak. 

TU'TOR-A^E,  re.  The  authority  or  the  state  of  a 
tutor  or  guardian  ;  the  care  of  a  pupil  or  ward ; 
guardianship.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

TU'TOE-ESS,  re.  A  female  tutor  or  instructor ; 
an  instructress  ;  a  governess.  Selden. 

TU-TO'EJ-AL,  a.  [L.  tutoiius.]  Relating  to,  or 
exercised  by,  a  tutor.  Qu.  Rev. 

TU'TOE-ING,  re.  Teaching  ;  instruction.    Clarke. 

TU'TOE-I§M,  re.  The  office,  state,  or  duty  of  a 
tutor  or  of  tutors,     [r.]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

TU'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  oflice  of  a  tutor 
or  guardian  ;  guardianship.  Hooker. 

t  TU'TOR-Y,  re.     Instruction  ;  tutorage.        Reid. 

TIJ'TRESS,  n.    A  tutoress.  Harte. 

TU'TElX,  re.     [L.]     A  tutoress.  Dalgarno. 

TUT'SAN,  re.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous,  herbaceous, 
perennial  plant,  bearing  yellow  flowers  ;  Hype- 


ricum Androscemum. 


Loudon. 


TVT'TI.  [li.,  all,  horn  Jj.totus.]  {Mus.)  All; 
a  word  directing  the  whole  band  or  all  the  sing- 
ers or  players  to  perform  together  ;  —  opposed 
to  solo  or  soli.  Moore, 

TUT'TY,  re.  [Lov/lj.tutia;  It.  tuzia;  Sp.  tuiia, 
tucia ;  Fr.  tutie.]  An  impure  oxide  of  zinc, 
collected  from  the  chimneys  of  the  smelting 
furnaces.  Brande. 

TUT'-WORK  (-wurk),  re.  {Mining.)  "Work  for 
which  the  laborer  is  paid  in  proportion  to  what 
he  accomplishes,  receiving  for  drawing  or  sink- 
ing a  certain  price  by  the  fathom  ;  piece-work ; 
—  C3.l\ed  a.lso  dead-wo7'k.     Watson.    Tomlinson. 

TUT'-WORK-MAN  (-wurk-),  re.  {Mining.)  One 
who  executes  work  by  the  piece,  generally  calcu- 
lated by  the  fathom.  Tomlinson. 

TUYERE  (twe'ir),  re.  [Fr.]  (Mech.)  A  coni- 
cal orifice  in  a  blast-furnace,  in  which  tapered 
pipes  are  placed  for  imparting  the  blast ;  — 
called  also  tweer.  Ure. 

t  TUZ,  re.    A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair.  Dryden. 

TWAD'DLE  (twod'dl),  re.  [A.  S.  twcedding,  a  flat- 
tering.] [See  Twattle.]  Vapid  or  unmeaning 
talk  or  discourse  ;  nonsense  ;  twattle  ;  gabble ; 
fustian.  Gcik.  Mag. 

An  author  who  in  this  way  has  become  a  favorite  with  the 
public  may  palm  upon  his  patrons  any  quantity  of  rubbish 
and  twaddle.  Owen. 

J8^  A  modern  cant  word,  which  seems  to  have 
nearly  supplanted  the  similar  word  twattle. 

TWAD'DLE  (twSd'dl),  v.  a.     [i.  twaddled  ;  pp. 
.]  To  talk  idly,  vapidly, 


TWADDLING,  TWADDLED.^ 

or  foolishly  ;  to  prate  ;  to'twattle. 


u.  Rev. 


TWAD'DL^R  (twod'dler),  n.     One  who  twaddles; 
an  impertinent  trifler.  Ed.  Rev. 

TWAD'DLING  (twod'O,  re.     The  act  of  one  who 

twaddles  ;  idle  talk  ;  twaddle.  Clarke. 

TWAD'DY  (twod'-),  re.     Twaddle.  Clarke, 

TWAIN(twan),ii.  orre.  [A.  S,twegen;  Frs.  ticene, 
—  See  Two.]     Two  ;  twice  one.  Milton, 
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TWAITE 

And  whosoever  ehall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with 
him  twain.  Matt.  v.  41. 

They  twain  flliall  be  one  flesh.  Malt.  xix.  5. 

"When  old  Winter  flplits  the  rocks  in  twain.         Dryden. 
ts^'  An  old  word,  now  rarely  used  except  ludi- 
crously, in  poetry,  or  in  solemn  discourse. 

TWAITE,  n.    1.  (7cA.)  Twaite-shad.  Clarke. 

2.  (Old  Eiig.  Law.)   Wood  grubbed  up  and 

converted  into  arable  land.  Whishaw. 

TWAITE'-SHAD,  n.  {Ich.)  A  species  of  shad  of 
a  brownish-green  color  on  the  back,  and  silvery 
below;  Alosa  Jinta'j  —  called  also  twaite,  and 
May-fish.  Yarrell. 

TWANG,  «.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. — A 
word  formed  from  the  sound.  Skinner.  —  From 
L.  tanc/o,  to  touch.    Minsheu.  —  It.  tuono^  noise. 

—  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  tweogan,   to  hesitate  ; 
tweoung,    fweonung,   doubt.    Richardson.']     \i. 

T-WANGED  ;    pp.    TWANGING,     TWANGED.]        To 

sound  with  a  quick,  sharp  noise,  as  a  vibrating, 
tense  string ;  to  make  a  sharp  or  nasal  sound. 

His  bow  twanged,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as  they  flew.  Dri/den. 

TWANG,  V.  a.  To  make  to  sound  sharply,  as  a 
tense,  vibrating  string. 

The  fleet  in  view,  he  twanged  his  deadly  bow.  Pope. 

And  twanged  her  trumpet-horn.  Campheli. 

TwAng,  «.     1.  A  sharp,  quick,  vibrating  sound, 

as  of  a  tense  string.  Pope. 

2.  A  nasal  modulation  of  the  voice. 

He  has  sueh  a  twang  in  his  discourse.  ArbiU7mot. 

TWANG,  interj.  Noting  a  sharp,  quick  sound,  like 

that  made  by  a  bow-string,     [u.]  Prior. 

t  TWlN'GLE  (tw&ng'gl),  u.  n.     To  twang.    Shak. 

TWANG'ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  a  sharp, 
quick,  vibrating  sound. 

TWAN'GLING,  a.     1.  Twanging.  Shak. 

2.  Contemptibly  noisy.  Shak. 

TWANK,  V.  a.  [Corrupted  from  tioang.2  To  make 
to  sound  ;  to  twang.  Addison. 

TWAN'KAY,  n.     The  poorest  kind  of  green  tea. 

—  See  BIyson.  McCulloch. 
TWANK'l>fG,  n.  Twang;  clangor.  Addison. 
'TWA§  (twoz).     Contracted  from  it  was.  Dryden. 

TWAT'TLE  (twot'tl),  V.  n.  [Perhaps  from  tattle. 
Junius.  —  Ger.  schwatzen?^  To  talk  idly  or  fool- 
ishly ;  to  prate  ;  to  gabble  ;  to  chatter ;  to  twad- 
dle. —  See  Twaddle.  Whately. 

TWAT'TLE  (twBt'tl),  re.  Idle  talk;  twaddle.  Roget. 

TWAT'TLE  (tw5t'tl),  V.  a.  To  make  much  of,  as 
horses,  cows,  dogs ;  to  pet.  [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

TWAT'TL^R,  re.     One  who  twattles.     Holiitshed. 

TWAT'TLJNG  (twot'tljng),  re.  The  act  of  one  who 
twattles  ;  idle  chatter  ;  twaddle.  Whately. 

t  TWAY,  a.     Two  ;  twain.  Speiiser. 

TWAY'BLADE  (twa'blad),  re.  (Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  orchidaceous  plants,  indigenous 
in  Great  Britain,  of  the  genus  Listera,  having 
two  leaves,  and  small,  greenish  flowers.  Loudon. 

TWEAG  (tweg),  V.  a.     To  tweak.  Skinner. 

T  WEAG,        I  „_  ^^_  s_  tu)eagan,  to  hesitate.]  Anx- 
TWEAGUE,  )  iety  ;  perplexity;  trouble.      [Low.] 

I  fancy  this  put  the  old  fellow  in  a  rare  tweayuc.         Swift. 

TWEAK,  re.     Trouble ;  tweag.     [Low.]     Martin. 

TWEAK,  11.  a.  [A.  S.  twiecian.']  To  pull  rudely ; 
to  pull  with  a  sharp,  twisting  squeeze ;  to  pinch. 

Who  calls  me  villain,  breaks  my  pate  across. 

Tweaks  me  by  the  nose.  Shak. 

t  TWEAKE,  re.     A  whore.  Honest  Ghost. 

TWEED,  re.     A  light  woollen  cloth.  W.  Bncy. 

TWEE'DLE,  V.  a.     To  affect  by  fiddling,  or  by 
some  slight  influence ;  —  a  word  probably  formed 
.  ludicrously  in  allusion  to  the  sound  of  a  fiddle. 
A  fiddler  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty  young  fel- 
lows, whom  he  had  tweedlcd  into  the  service.  Addison. 
Tweedledum  and  tweedledee,  ludicrous  compounds  of 
tweedlc  to  express  things  which  are  nearly  aliko,  in 
allusion  to  two  similar  tones  of  a  violin. 


Bj/rom, 


Strnnpe  all  this  difl'erence  should  be 
'Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee. 


TWEEL,  i>.  a.  To  twill.  —  See  Twill.  Tomlinson. 
TWEEL,  «.  Twill.  —  See  Twill.  Tomlinson. 
TWEER,  re.     [Fr.  tuy&e.]  See  TuTEKE.    Wright. 
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TWEE§E,  )  n.  [Fr.  etei.]  A  surgeon's  box  of 
TWEEZE   5  instruments.  Sherwood.    Boyle. 

TWEEZ' JR-CASE,  n.  A  case  for  tweezers.  Smart. 

TWEEZ'JER§,  n.^jZ.  [See  TwEESE.]  Nippers  or 
small  pincers  to  pluck  out  hairs,  &c.  Somerville* 

TWELFTH,  a.  [A.  S.  twelfta.]  Second  after  the 
tenth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  twelve  :  —  noting  one  of 
twelve  equal  parts  into  which  any  thing  is  di- 
vided ;  as,  "  The  twelfth  part  of  an  apple." 

TWELFTH,  re.  {Mns.)  The  interval  of  an  oc- 
tave and  a  fifth:  —  the  name-  of  a  stop  in  an 
organ.  Warner. 

TWELFTH'— CAKE,  re.  An  ornamented  cake  dis- 
tributed among  friends  or  visitors  on  the  festi- 
val of  Twelfth-night.  Simmonds. 

TWELFTH'-DAY,  re.  The  festival  of  the  Epiph- 
any ;  the  twelfth  day  from  Christmas,  or  the 
sixth  of  January.  Brande. 

TWELFTH'-NIGHT,  re.  The  evening  or  the  night 
of  Twelfth-day.  Milton. 

TWELFTH'-TIde,  re.     Twelfth-day.  Tusser. 

TWELVE  (twelv),  a.  &  ».  [Goth,  twalif;  A.  S. 
twelf;  Frs.  tuelef,  twelef;  Dut.  iwaalf;  Ger. 
ziDblf;  Dan.  toto;  Sw.  iSj  Icel.  tolf.]  Two  and 
ten  ;  twice  six ;  four  and  eight ;  a  dozen  :  — 
a  symbol  representing  twelve  units,  as  12. 

Twelve  Tables,  (Law.)  a  celebrated  body  of  Roman 
laws,  framed  by  decemvirs  appointed  A.  U.  C.  303,  on 
the  return  of  three  deputies  or  commissioners  who 
■  had  been  sent  to  Greece  to  examine  into  foreign  laws 
and  institutions.  They  consisted  partly  of  laws  tran- 
scribed from  the  institutions  of  other  nations,  partly 
of  such  as  were  altered  and  accommodated  to  the 
manners  of  the  Romans,  partly  of  new  provisions, 
and  mainly,  perhaps,  of  laws  and  usages  under  their 
ancient  kings.  Burrill. 

TWELVE'MONTH  (twelv'miinth)  [twSl'miinlh,  S. 
W.  E.  Ja.;  twelv'miinth,  P.  J.  F.  K.],  re.  A 
year,  as  consisting  of  twelve  months.  Shak. 
fl®=  Twelvemonth.,  in  the  singular  number,  includes 
all  the  year ;  but  twelve  montJis  are  to  be  computed  ac- 
cording to  twenty-eight  days  for  every  month.  Burrill. 

TWELVE'PENCE,  re.  A  shilling  ($0,242).  Jo/msore. 
TWELVE'PEN-NY,  a.  Sold  for  a  shilling.  Z>?-2/dere. 
TWELVE'SOOR'E,  a.  &  re.     Twelve  times  twenty. 

TWEN'TI-PTH,  a.  The  next  after  the  nineteenth ; 

—  the  ordinal  of  twenty:  —  noting  one  of  twen- 
ty equal  parts  into  which  any  thing  is  divided. 

TWEN'TY,  u,.     Twice  ten.  Fell. 

TWEN'TY,  n.  The  number  of  twice  ten  ;  a  score  : 

—  a  symbol  representing  twenty  units,  as  20. 

TWEN'TY-FOLD,  a.     Twenty  times  as  many. 

TWi'BIL,  re.     [A.  S.  ttoi-bill.] 

1.  A  kind  of  halberd.  Driiyton. 

2.  A  kind  of  mattock ;  —  a  tool  used  by  a 
paver  or  by  a  carpenter.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  hook  to  reap  with ;  a  sickle.       Loudon. 

TWI'BILLED  (twi'bjld),  a.     Armed  with  twibils 

or  halberds.  Mason. 

TWICE,  ad.     [From  too.]     Two  times  ;   doubly  ; 

—  often  used  in  composition.  ,       Shak. 

TWIGE'-TOLD,  p.  a.  Told  or  related  twice.  Shak. 

TWID'DLE,  V.  re.  To  be  busy  about  trifles  ;  to 
quiddle.     [Local,  Eng.]  Forby. 

TWID'DLE,  re.    A  pimple.    [Local,  Eng.]  Forby. 

TWIDLE  (twid'dl  or  twi'dl)  [twld'dl,  S.  E.  K. 
Sm. ;  twi'dl,  W.  F.  Ja.],  v.  a.  To  touch  lightly. 

—  See  TwEEDLE.     [Low.] 

With  my  fingers  upon  the  stupe,  I  pressed  close  upon  it, 
and  twidled  it  in,  first  one  side,  then  the  other.         Wiseman. 

TWi'FAL-LOW,  V.  a.  To  plough  a  second  time, 
before  sowing,  as  fallow  land.  Smart. ' 

TWI'FAl-LOW-ING,  re.   The  act  or  the  operation 

of  ploughing  fallow  land  a  second  time.   Smart. 

+  TWI'FOLD,  a.    Twofold.  Spenser. 

TWIG,  re.     [A.  S.  ticig  ;  Dut.  twyg  ;  Ger.  zweig  ; 

Sw.  sioeg.  —  Cop.  togi,  a  plant.]    A  small  shoot 

or  branch  of  a  tree  ;  a  switch. 

Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 

The  bended  twigs  take  root.  ■  Milton. 

TWIG,  V.  a.   1.  tTo  pull  rudely  ;  to  tweak.  Bale. 
2.  To  take  notice  of;  to  observe.     [Low.] 

Now  twig  him,  now  mind  him.  Foote. 


TWINE 

f  TWIG'€r?N,  a.  Made  of  twigs ;  wicker.  Shak. 
TWiG'jEt^R,  /fr.  A  fornicator.  [Eng.]  HalliweU. 
TWIG'OY,  a.     Full  of,  or  having  twigs.     Evelyn. 

TWIG'-RCbH,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
the  hard,  rush-like,  and  often  prickly-edged 
plants  of  the  genus  Cladium.  Farm.  Ency. 

TWi'LlGHT  (twi'lit),  ?^.  [A.  S.  tweon-leoht ;  tweon, 
doubt,  and  leoht^  light!] 

1.  The  faint  light  which  is  perceived  for  some 
time  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset ;  crepus- 
cular light ;  a  dim  light. 

Suspiciona  amongat  thoughts  are  like  bate  amongst  birds; 
they  ever  fly  by  twiUuht.  Bacon. 

Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad.  Milton. 

fltS=°  The  phenomenon  of  twilight  is  caused  by  the 
reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  below  the  hori- 
zon, from  the  vapors  and  minute  solid  particles  which 
float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  the 
material  atoms  of  the  air  itself.    Hcrschd. 

2.  Uncertain  or  dim  view  or  sight;  partial 
revelation  or  disclosure. 

He  has  afforded  ub  only  the  twilight  of  probability  suitable 
to  our  state  of  mediocrity.  Locke. 

TWi'LlGHT  (twi'm),  a.  1.  Not  clearly  or  brightly 
illuminated;  shaded;  obscure;  dim. 

To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves.  Milton. 

2.  Seen  or  done  by  twilight. 

Trip  no  more  in  ttoilight  ranks.  Milton. 

TWILL,  V.  a.  [Scot,  tweel  or  tweddle^  from  A.  S. 
twmde^  double.  Jamieson.  —  From  Fr.  totcaille. 
Tomlinson.]  \i.  twilled;  pp.  twilling, 
TWILLED.]  To  weave  so  that  only  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth,  &c.,  threads  of  the  warp 
and  woof  cross  one  under  the  other.  Tomlinson. 
j8®=-  In  twilled  fabrics  the  point  where  the  threads 
of  the  warp  and  woof  cross  one  under  the  other  form 
diagonal  lines,  the  degree  of  obliquity  varying  with 
the  number  of  threads  that  pass  each  other  without 
crossing  one  under  the  other.     Tomlinson. 

TWILL,  n.  1.  A  woven  fabric,  as  satin,  kersey- 
mere, &c.,  in  which  the  threads  of  the  warp  and 
woof  do  not  cross  one  under  the  other  alternately, 
but  only  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth,  &c., 
cross  in  this  manner  ;  — written  also  tweel. 

Tomlinson. 

2.  A  quill  to  wind  yarn  or  thread  on  ;  a  spool. 
[North  of  Eng.]  Ray. 

3.  The  raised  line  made  by  twilling.    Wright. 

TWILLED  (twild),^.  a.  1.  "Woven  so  that  only  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  &c.,  threads  of  the  woof 
and  warp  cross  one  under  the  other.  Tomlinson. 
2.  Diversified  by  raised  lines  like  twills. 

Thy  banks  with  pionied  and  twilled  brims.  Shah. 

TWIL'LY,  n.  A  wiUowing-machine ;  a  twilly- 
devil ;  a  willy.  Simmonds. 

TWIL'LY-D^V'IL,  w.  A  machine  for  cleansing 
wool,  and  separating  its  fibres  ;  a  willowing- 
machine  ;  a  willy.  —  See  "Willy.      Tomlinson, 

TWILT,  w.    A  quilt.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose. 

TWIN,  n.  [A.  S.  twa,  twi,  two ;  twinan,  to  twine.] 

1.  One  of  two  children  born  at  the  same  birth ; 
—  chiefly  used  in  the  plural,  and  used  of  the 
offspring  of  beasts  as  well  as  of  human  beings. 

They  came  twins^  from  the  womb,  and  still  they  live. 

As  if  they  would  go  twins,  too,  to  the  grave.  Otwaj/. 

2.  Oneof  two  things  that  resemble  each  other. 

He  was  most  princely;  ever  witness  for  him 

Those  twins  of  learning,  Ipswicli  and  Oxford.         Sha/c. 

3.  pi.  {Asti'on,')  Gemini;  —  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac. 

When  now  no  more  the  alternate  Twins  are  fired.    Thomson. 

TWIN,  V.  n.  \i.  TWINNED ;  pp.  twinning, 
twinned.] 

1.  To  be  born  at  the  same  birth.  Shak. 

2.  To  produce  two  at  a  birth.  Tusser. 

3.  To  be  paired  ;  to  be  matched.  Sandys. 
t  TWIN,  V.  n.  To  go  asunder ;  to  part.  Chaucer. 
fTWINj^.  tfr.     To  divide;  to  separate.  Chaucer. 

TWInJR.  1.  Noting  two  or  one  of  two  born  at 
the/Same  birth.     "  Twin  idiots."       Warbw-ton. 

2.  Noting  two  things  resembling  each  other. 

3.  {Bot.)  In  pairs;  geminate.  Gray. 

TWIN'-BOKN,  a.  Born  at  the  same  birth.  Milton, 

TWIN'-BROTH-ipR,  n.  A  brother  who  is  a  twin. 
"The  twin-brother  of  thy  letter."  Shak. 

TWINE,  V.  u,.     [A.  S.  twinan ;  Dut.  twynen;  Dan. 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  S6N  j    LULL,   BUR,  rOlE.  — 9,  Q,  ,j,  g,  soft;   jG,  G,  £,  g,  hard;  f^  as  z ;    ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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TWO-MASTED 


tvi^ide ;  S\v.  8;  Icel.  tioinna.]     [i.  twined  ;  pp. 

TWINING,  TWINED.] 

1.  To  twist  or  complicate  so  as  to  unite  or 
form  one  body  or  substance  out  of  two  or  more. 
"  Fine  (wined  linen."  Ex.  xxvii.  9. 

2.  To  wind  around;  to  encircle  ;  to  surround. 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine.        Pope. 

3.  +  To  unite  ;  to  mingle  ;  to  mix.    Crashaw. 

4.  t  To  direct  to  another  quarter  ;  to  turn. 

And,  twines  away  her  sdeignful  eyes.  Fairfax. 

TWINE,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  closely  united,  as  by 
twisting,  or  by  involution  of  parts. 

Friends  now  fast  sworn,  who  twine  in  love.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  flexures  ;  to  bend  ;  to  wind. 

And  because  it  twineth  and.  casteth  not,  it  is  parsing  crood 
for  liinges  and  hooks,  for  sawn  boards,  &c.  Holland, 

3.  fTo  turn  round;  to  revolve.       Chapman. 

TWINE,  n.  1.  A  small  kind  of  cordage  formed 
of  two  or  three  strands  twisted  together;  a 
tw,isted  thread ;  a  small  cord. 

Sustained  but  by  a  slender  thread  of  twine.       Dryden. 

2.  A  convolution  ;  a  twist. 

Not  Typhon  liuge,  ending  in  snaky  twine.  Milton. 

3.  Act  of  winding  around  ;  embrace.  Phillips. 

TWINE'-REEL,  n.     A  reel  for  twine.  Simmonds. 

TWINE'-REEL-^R,  n.  A  machine  for  making 
twine  or  twisting  string ;  a  kind  of  mule,  or 
spinning  machine.  Si?nmonds. 

TWiN'-FL0^V-5R,w.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  a  little,  slender,  creeping,  and  trailing  ever- 
green plant;  Liiuieea  borealis.  Gi^ay. 

TWINGE  (twini),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  twiccian  ;  Dut. 
dwlngen,  to  force,  to  tease  ;  Ger.  zwicken,  to 
pinch ;  zwingen,  to  force  ;  Dan.  tvinge,  to  force  ; 
Sw.  tvi?iga,  to  force.]  [i.  twinged  ;  pp\  twin- 
ging, TWINGED.] 

1.  To  torment  with  sudden  and  sharp  pain. 

The  cnat  charged  into  the  nostrils  of  the  lion,  and  there 
twingeahim  till  he  made  hhn  tear  himself.  ^Estrange. 

2.  To  pull  rudely  ;  to  pinch  ;  to  tweak. 

Twinging  him  by  the  ears  and  nose.  Hitdibras. 

TWINGE,  ??.n.  To  feel  a  sudden,  sharp  pain. Smar^. 
TWINGE,  n.    1.  A  sudden,  sharp  pain  ;  gripe. 

[It]  gives  me  a  twinge  for  my  own  sin.  Dryden. 

2.  A  rude  pull ;  a  pinch  ;  a  tweak. 

How  can  you  fawn  upon  a  master  that  gives  you  so  many 
blows  and  twinges  by  the  ears?  L" Estrange. 

TWINi^'lNG,  n.  A  tormenting  with  a  sudden, 
sharp  pain  ;  a  twinge.  Wright. 

TWINK  (twingk,  82),  n.     A  wink  :  —  a  twinkling. 

In  a  Uoink  she  won  me  to  her  love.  Shak. 

TWIN'KLE   (twing'kl),  v.  n.      [A.  S.  twincUan.'] 

\i.  TWINKLED  ;  pp.  TWINKLING,  TAVINKLED.] 

1.  To  shine  with  intermitted  or  tremulous 
light ;  to  flash  irregularly  ;  to  sparkle ;  to  quiver. 

His  eyes  twinkled  in  his  head  aright.  Chaucer. 

At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star.  Shak. 

2.  To  open  and  shut  the  eye  by  turns. 

The  owl  fell  a  moping  and  tuiiikling.  L" Estrange. 

TWtN'KLE,  n.  1.  A  sparkling  and  intermittent 
or  tremulous  light ;  a  twinkling.  Johnson. 

2.  A  quick  motion  of  the  eye  ;  a  wink. 

The  least  tvnnkJe  had  brought  me  to  thee.         Dryden. 

3.  An  instant;  a  twinkling.  Johnson. 

TWINK'LjpR  (twingk'ler),  n.  One  who  twinkles 
or  winks;  a  winker.  Wickllffe. 

TWIN'KLjNG,  p.  u.     That  twinkles;  sparkling. 

TWIN'KLING,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  twinkles ;  a  sparkling,  intermittent  light ; 
a  flashing,  as  of  the  eye  ;  a  twinkle.      Johnson. 

We  shall  not  all  sleep;  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  1  Cor.  xv.  51. 

2.  The  time  taken  up  in  winking  the  eye  ;  a 
moment ;  an  instant ;  a  twinkle. 

They  vanish  in  a  twinkling.  Dryden. 

TWIN'-LEAF,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial,  glabrous 
herb,  with  matted  fibrous  roots  ;  Jefersonia  di- 
phylla  ;—  called  also  rheumatism-root.       Gray. 

TWIN'LING,  n.  [Dim.  of  twin.']  One  of  two 
lambs  born  at  a  birth  ;  a  twin  lamb.         Tusser. 

TWINNED  (twind)  p.  a.      1.  Born   at  the  same 

birth  ;  twin.    "  Twinned  brothers."    .        Shak. 

2.  Resembling  one  another,  as  twins  ;  paired. 

The  twinned  stones  upon  tlie  numbered  beach.       Shak. 


TwIN'N]G:R,  n.    A  breeder  of  twins,  Tusser. 

tTWIN'NJNG,  n.    Separation  division.    Chaucer. 

TWlN'TipR,n.     [A.  S.  twy-winter ;  twy,  two,  and 

winter^  winter.]     A  beast  of  two  winters  old. 

-  [North  of  Eng.]  Grose. 

fTWIRE,  V.  n.  [Perhaps  A.  S.  thwyriaUy  thweo- 
rian,  to  thwart.  Richardson.] 

1.  To  sing;  to  chirp;  to  twitter.         Chaucer. 

2.  To  quiver;  to  twinkle;  to  flash. 

When  sparkling  stars  twire  not.  Shak. 

3.  To  leer  affectedly  ;  to  smile  ;  to  simper. 

If  I  was  rich,  [  could  twire  and  loll  with  the  best.     Steele. 

TWIRE,  n.     A  twisted  thread  or  filament.  Locke. 

TWIRL,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  thirlian,  to  drill.  Richardson. 
—  Icel.  thgrla.  Serenius.  —  From  whirl.  John- 
son.]     \i.  TWIRLED;^/?.  TWIRLING,  TWIRLED.] 

To  move  or  turn  round  rapidly ;  to  whirl. 
Taught  with  dexterous  hands  to  twirl  the  wheel. 


Johnson. 


TWIRL,  V.  71.     To  revolve  rapidly. 

TWIRL, n.  1.  Circular  motion;  rotation.  Johnso7i. 
2.  A  convolution  ;  a  twist.  Woodward. 

TWIST,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  getwysan.]  [i.  twisted  ;  pp. 

TWISTING,  TWISTED.] 

1.  To  form  by  complication  ;  to  twine. 

The  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb.  Shak. 

2.  To  bend  spirally  ;  to  contort;  to  writhe  ;  to 
distort.   '*  Twist  it  into  a  serpentine  form."  Pope. 

3.  To  encircle;  to  wreathe;  to  wind. 

There  are  pillars  of  smoke  twisted  about  with  wreaths  of 
flame.  Bwnet. 

4.  To  form,  as  by  complication  of  parts  ;  to 
■weave  ;  to  manufacture  ;  to  make. 

Was  it  not  to  this  end 
That  thou  began'st  to  twist  bo  fine  a  story?  Shak. 

5.  To  unite,  as  by  turning  ;  to  insinuate. 

When  avarice  twists,  itself,  not  only  with  the  praetiee  of 
men,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  church.        Dec,  of  Chr.  Piety. 

TWIST,  V.  n.  To  be  contorted  or  convolved;  to 
be  twisted.     "  Her  twisting  volumes."        Pope. 

TWIST,  71.  1.  A  convolution ;  a  contortion  ;  a 
writhe  ;  a  winding  ;  a  flexure. 

And  as  about  a  tree  with  many  a  twist.  Chancer. 

2.  Any  thing  made  by  convolution,  or  wind- 
ing the  parts  or  separate  things  together. 

Within  a  twist  of  twining  osiers  laid.  Addison. 

3.  A  cord  or  string ; —  a  term  particularly  ap- 
plied to  a  kind  of  sevring  silk  of  which  the 
strands  are  closely  twisted.  SiTnmonds. 

4.  The  manner  of  twisting. 

The  length,  the  thickness,  and  the  twist.  Arhuthnof. 

5.  t  A  small  bunch ;  a  twig.  Fairfax. 

TWiST'fjR,  n.     1.  One  who  twists.  Johnson. 

2.  An  instrument  of  twisting. 

He,  twirling  his  tivister,  makes  a  twist  of  the  twine.      Wallis. 

TWiST'l-CAL,  a.  Dishonest ;  unscrupulous;  un- 
fair.   [Local  and  vulgar,  U.  S.]  D.  HuTnphreys. 

TWTST'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  twists,  or  state 
of  being  twisted  ;  convolution  ;  contorton. 

TWIT,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  edwitan^  cedwitan^  or  cetwitan  ; 
ed,  again,  and  witrm,  to  blame.]  [i.  twitted  ; 
pp.  TWITTING,  TWITTED.]  To  tease  by  telling 
faults;  to  cast  reflection  upon;  to  reproach;  to 
upbraid ;  to  blame.  Macaulay. 

When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twitji  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend.         Shak. 
JEsop  minds  men  of  their  errors  without  twiitinn  them  for 
what's  amiss.  L^Estrange. 

TWITCH,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  twiccian  ;  Dut.  zioikken, 
to  wrest  or  sprain  ;  Ger.  zwickeii,  to  pinch ;  Old 
Eng.  tweak.]  \i.  twitched  ;  pp.  twitching, 
TWITCHED.]  To  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk  or  a 
hasty  motion;  to  vellicate;  to  snatch. 

At  last  he  rose,  and /ifi/cAcf/his  mantle  blue: 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.       Milton. 

TWtTCH,  V.  n.  To  be  suddenly  contracted,  as  a 
muscle';  to  be  aflFected  with  a  spasm. 

TWITCH,  n.  1.  A  quick  pull ;  a  sudden  vellication. 

The  linn  gave  one  hearty  tivitch,  and  got  his  feet  out  of 
the  trap,  but  left  his  claws  behind.  L'Estrange. 

2.  A  sudden  or  spasmodic  contraction,  as  of 
the  muscles  ;  a  spasm. 

Wrenched  with  horrid  twitches.  Chapman. 

Smart. 


TWITCH'^R,  n.    One  who  twitches. 


TWITCH'-GRAss,  n.  {Bot.)  Couch-grass;  quitch- 
grass  ;  T7'iticu7n  repeas,  Mortimer. 

TWITCH'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  twitches. 
2.  A'  sudden  contraction,  as  of  a  muscle ;  a 
spasm ;  a  twitch. 

A  troublesome  twitching  in  his  muBclee.  Trucker. 

TWITE,  n.  {07-nitk.)  A  passerine  bird  of  the 
order  Fringillidce ;  tree-sparrow ;  Fringilla 
ino7itava.  Cj'abb. 

TWIT'T^IR,  V.  n.  [Dut.  kwetteren;  Ger.  zwit- 
8che7*7i ;  Dan.  qvidre ;  Sw,  qrittra.]  [z.  twit- 
tered ;  pp.  TWITTERING,  TWITTERED.] 

1.  To  make  a  succession  of  small,  tremulous, 
intermitted  noises,  as  a  bird. 

The  swallow  tunttenng  on  the  straw-bililt  shed.      Gray. 

2.  To  feel  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  nerves ; 
to  be  agitated  ;  to  be  flurried  ;  to  flutter.  '■  My 
heart  twittei's."     [Colloquial.]  Ray. 

3.  To  laugh  with  restraint,  or  without  much 
noise  ;  to  titter  ;  to  giggle.  Beau.  &;  Fl. 

TWIT'T^IR,  71.  [From  tioit.]  One  who  twits  or 
reproaches  spitefully  ;  an  upbraider.     Joh7is07i. 

TWIT'T^R,  n.     [From  twitter,  v.] 

1.  A  small,  trenmlous,  intermitted  noise,  as  of 
a  bird  that  twitters  ;  a  twittering.  Clarke. 

2.  A  tremulous  motion  of  the  nerves;  ner- 
vous agitation  ;  a  flutter ;  a  fluttering.  Hudi'i7-as. 

3.  A  fit  of  laughter  imperfectly  restrained  or 
suppressed  ;  a  titter.  JlaWioell. 

TWIT'T^R-ING,  n.  A  succession  of  small,  trem- 
ulous, intermitted  noises,  as  the  notes  of  the 
swallow  and  other  small  birds.  Camper. 

TWIT'TING-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  twit;  so 
as  to  upbraid;  with  reproach.  Ju7iius. 

TWiT'TLE-TWAT-TLE  (twit'tl-tw5t-tl),  n.  [A 
reduplication  of i2f;a^^^i?.]  Tattle;  gabble;  idle 
talk  ;  tittle-tattle.     [Vulgar.]  U Estrange. 

'TWiXT.     A  contraction  oihetwixt.  Milton. 

Twilight,  short  arbiter  Vi(jjr(  day  and  night.  Milton. 

TWO  (to),  a.  One  and  one  ;  —  much  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  "  7Vo-handcd." 

In  twOf  Rsunder ;  in  halves.  "  His  tender  heart 
would  break  in  two.''  Dryden. 

TWO  (t6),n.  The  sum  of  two  units:  —  a  symbol 
representing  two  units,  as  2. 

TWO'-CAP-SULED  (t6'Ic5p-suld),  a.  Having  two 
capsules  or  seed-vessels  ;  bicapsular.       Clizrke. 

TWO'-CELLED  (t&'s61d),  a.     Having  two   cells  ; 


bilocular. 


Loudon. 


TWO'-CLEFT,  a.  {Bot.)  Divided  into  two  seg- 
ments by  incisions  extending  about  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  blade  ;  bifid.  Gray. 

TWO'-DECK-JgR,  n.  {Naut.)  A  vessel  of  war  car- 
rying guns  on  two  decks.  SiTnmonds, 

TWO'-ED^ED  (to'ejd),  a.     Having  two  edges. 

TW6'-FL0W-?RED,  a.     Having  two  flowers. 

TWO'FOLD,  a.  Being  two  or  double,  whether  of 
the  same  kind,  or  different  in  kind  and  coexist- 
ent ;  double  ;  duplicate.  Shak. 

TWO'FOLD,  ad.    Doubly.  Matt,  xxiii.  15. 

TWO'FOOT  (t&'fiit),  a.  Containing  OT  measur- 
ing two  feet.     "A  two-foot  trout."       Hudibras. 

TW6'-F0RKED  (t8'fbrkt),  a.  Forked  into  two 
branches  ;  bifurcate  ;  having  two  prongs. 

TWd'HAND,  a.  That  requires  or  employs  both 
hands;  two-handed.  "  7'if;o-AandZ sword."  Shak. 

TW6'-HAND-^D,  a.  1.  That  requires  or  employs 
both  hands.     "  Two-handed  sway."  Milton. 

2.  Having  two  hands  ;  — strong ;  stout;  stal- 
wart ;  large  ;  bulky.  Drydc7i. 

TWO'-HEAD-JgD,  u>.     Having  two  heads.       Tlill. 

TW6'-LEAVED  (to'levd),  a.  Having  two  leaves  ; 
diphyllous.  '  Loudon. 

TWO'-LEGGED,  u.     Having  two  legs.  Gay. 

TWO'-LIpPED  (tS'lipt),  a.     1.  Having  two  lips, 
2.   {Bot.)   Noting   monopetalous   corollas  or 

calyxes  separated  into  two  unequal  divisions  ; 

bilabiate.  Lindley.     Gray. 

Tw6'LOBED(t6'lobd),  «..  Having  two  lobes.' Gray. 
Tw6'-MAsT-:5D,  a.  Having  two  masts.  Mar. Diet, 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  shoi-t ;   A,  ?,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArB,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


TWO-PARTED 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL 


Tw6'-PART-5:d,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  leaves  divided 
into  two  segments  by  an  incision  extending 
nearly  to  the  base  of  the  blade.  Lindley. 

TWOPENCE  (ta'pens  or  tSp'ens)  [tup'ens,  S,  W. 
P.  J.  F.  Ja. ;  tS'pSns,  K. ;  ta'pSns,  colloqidaUy 
tup'ens,  iSm.],  n.  Two  pennies;  —  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  money  of  account  and  a  small  coin  in 
England.     "  Gilt  twop&ice,^*  Shak. 

jS@=-  The  coins  called  twopences  are  minted  to  a 
fixed  amount  annually  for  alms-giving  by  the  sov- 
ereign of  England  on  Maundy-Thursday.    Simmonds. 

TWOPENNY  (t5'pen-9  or  tup'en-?)  [colloquially/, 
tup'en-e,  Sm.],  a.  "Worth,  or  valued  at,  two- 
pence.    *'  Twopenny  ale."  Sxoift. 

TW6'-PET-ALED  (te'pSt-^ld),  a. 
two  petals ;  dipetalous. 

TWd'PLY,  a.  [Eng.  ^wo,  and  li.pUcOyXo  fold.] 
"Woven  double ;  of  two  thicknesses,  as  cloth. 

H^  **  The  Kidderminster  carpet  presents  an  exam- 
ple of  double-weaving,  ^r  twoply,  and  is  produced  by 
incorporating  two  sets  of  warp  and  two  of  weft 
yarns  ;  sucli  as  is  called  in  America  ingrain  carpets. " 
Tomlinson, 

TW6'-RANKED,  (-rSnkt),  a.  {Bot.)  Alternately 
disposed  on  exactfy  opposite  sides  of  the  stem, 
so  as  to  form  two  rows ;  distichous.  Gray. 


{Bot.)  Having 
Clarke. 


tw6'-seed-5;d, 

dispermous. 


{Bot.')  Having  two  seeds ; 
Lindley. 


Tw6'-T6nGUED  (ta'tungd),  a.  Double-tongued; 
deceitful.  "  The  two-tonffiied  hypocvite. " Sa7idys. 

Tw6'-t66theD  (t6't6tht),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  two 
teeth ;  bidentate.  Lindley. 

Tw6'-VAlved  (t6'vaivd),«.  Having  two  valves; 
hi  valvular.  Gray . 

TY'ByRN-TiCK'5T,n.  {Eng.Law.)  A  certificate 
given  to  the  prosecutor  of  a  felon  to  conviction,  — 
the  original  proprietor  or  first  assignee  of  it  be- 
ing exempted  by  law  from  all  parish  and  ward 
offices  within  the  parish  or  ward  where  the  fel- 
ony shall  have  been  committed.  Bouvier. 

TY-JPHON'IC  a.  Relating  to  Tycho'Bra.'he,  a  cel- 
ebrated Danish  astronomer,  or  to  his  system  of 
astronomy.  P.  Cyc. 

TY'DY,  n.     A  kind  of  small  bird.  Drayton. 

TYE  (ti),  V.  a.    To  tie.  —  See  Tie.  Johnson. 

TYE,  >(..     1.  A  knot :  — a  tie.  —  See  Tib       Shak. 

2.  {Navt.)  A  rope  connected  with  a  yard,  to 

the  other  end  of  which  a  tackle  is  attached  for 

hoisting.  Dana. 

TY'e?R,  n.     See  Tigek.  Johnson. 

TY-HEE'  (te-he'),  n.     See  Tehee.  Johnson. 

TY'ING,  76.  {Mining,)  A  washing  of  ores.    Weale. 

TYKE,  n.  A  dog: — a  contemptible  fellow.  "Base 
tyke  !  "  —  Written  also  tike.  Shak. 

TY-LO'SJS,  n.  [Gr.  r£;;.uo-ts ;  t6;.o;,  callous.]  {Med.) 
Callosity.  Dunglison. 

TYM'BAL,  n.  [It.  tiballo;  Sp.timbal;  Fr.  tim- 
bale.  —  Gael,  ttombal.']  A  kind  of  kettle-drum. 
•'  A  tymbaVs  sound."  Prior. 

TYM'PAN,  n.  [Gr.  rbtiiravov,  a  kettle-drum,  a 
panel;  L.  tympanum;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  timpano.'] 

1.  t  A  drum.  Cotgrave.     Ainsworth. 

2.  {Printing.)  A  wooden  frame  attached  to 
the  carriage  of  a  press  and  covered  with  parch- 
ment, for  holding  the  sheet  to  be  printed.  Bra7z(?e. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  panel  of  a  door  or  a  pillar  : 
—  a  tympanum.  Weale, 

TYM'PA-NAL,  }  a.   {Anat.)  Relating  to  the  tym- 
TYM'PAN-{C,    )  panum.  Dunglison. 

Ti?"M-PA-Ni'TE§,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TVfi-waviTr)^; 
ri'/irayoi',  a  kettle-drum;  'Fr.tympanitef\  {Med.) 
A  swelling  of  the  abdomen  caused  by  accumu- 
lation of  air  in  the  intestinal  tube  or  in  the  peti- 
toneum ;  tympany.  —  See  Tympany.  Dunglison. 

TYM-PA-NIT'IC,  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to,  or  par- 
taking of,  tympanites.  Smith. 

TYM-PA-Nl'TlS,  n.  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  middle  ear:  —  also  tym- 
panites. Dunglison. 


Tympanum. 


TirM'PA-NIZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  ru/iffai'/^w  ;  rbfiiravoVj  a 
kettle-drum.]   To  beat  a  drum ;  to  drum.  Coles. 

TYM'PA-NIZE,  V.  a.  [i.  tympanized  ;  pp.  tym- 
PANiziNG,  tympanized.]  To  make  into  a 
drum,  or  into  the  head  of  a  dram.  Oley. 

TYM'PAN-SHEET,  n.  {Printing.)  A  sheet  of 
paper  fastened  on  the  tympan  for  a  guide.  Bra. 

T^TM'PA-NCm,  «. ;  L.  pi.  TtM'PA-NA;  Eng,  pi. 
t?m'pa-nDm§.  [L.,  from  Gr.  rOfiTravov,  a  kettle- 
drum ;  rOjrrw,  to  strike.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  drum  or  barrel  of  the  ear ;  a 
cavity  of  an  irregular  shape,  constituting  the 
middle  ear.  Dunglison. 

B®=*  The  tympanum  is  situated  in  the  pars  petrosa  of 
the  temporal  bone,  between  the  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus  and  the  labyrinth.  This  cavity  is  lined  by  a 
mucous  membrane,  and  communicates  externally  by 
means  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  is  situated  be- 
tween it  and  the  pharynx.  The  tympanum  has  six 
parietes.     Dunglison. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  flat,  triangu- 
lar or  circular  space  enclosed 
by  the  cornice  of  a  pediment, 
as  A  and  B.  Britten. 

3.  {Mech.)  A  hollow  wheel, 
as  in  cranes,  treadmills,  &c. ;  a 
drum.  London  Ency. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  membrane  clos- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  theca  in 
some  mosses.  Lindley, 

TYM'PA-NY,  n.  {Med.)  Tympanites  ;  — some- 
times called  druTn-belly,  or  the  loind-dropsy .  — 
See  Tympanites.  Dunglison. 

f  TtND,  V.  u.     To  shut ;  to  close.  Wickliffe. 

TYNE,  V.  a.     To  lose.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

To  tyne  heart,  to  lose  courage  or  spirit.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

TY'NY,  a.     Small;  tiny.  — See  Tiny.  Shak. 

TY'PAL,  a.  Relating  to  types,  or  serving  as  a 
type  ;  typical.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

TYPE  (tip),  n.  [Gr,  ruTrof ;  tvtt6o),  to  stamp  ;  rv-- 
Tw,  to  strike ;  L.  typus ;  Sp.  tipo  ;  Fr.  type."] 

1.  A  figure,  as  that  made  by  impression  upon 
a  coin  or  a  seal ;  an  image  ;  a  stamp  ;  a  mark. 

Thy  father  bears  the  i}/pe  of  King  of  Naples.  Shak. 

2.  That  by  which  something  is  represented; 
an  emblem  ;  a  symbol;  a  sign;  a  figure. 

Thy  emblem,  gracious  queen,  the  British  rose, 

Type  of  Bweet  rule  and  gentle  majesty.  Prior. 

3.  {Theol.)  That  by  which  something  is  prefig- 
ured ;  an  anticipatory  representation  of  Christ, 
or  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  Old  Testament; 
—  opposed  to  antitype. 

The  apostle  shows  the  Christian  religion  to  be  in  truth  and 
substance  what  the  Jewish  was  only  in  tj/pe  and  shadow. 

I^Uoison. 

4.  {Nat.  Hist.)  That  which  exemplifies  cer- 
tain characteristics ;  a  model ;  a  pattern  ;  a 
specimen ;  as,  *'  The  cat  is  the  type  of  the  genus 
Felis."  Brande. 

5.  {Med.)  The  particular  form  of  a  disease, 
as  respects  the  order  in  which  the  symptoms 
appear  and  succeed  each  other.  Dunglison. 

6.  {Fine  Arts.)  That  which  is  the  subject  of 
a  copy;  the  original  design,  as  that  impressed 
on  the  face  of  a  medal  or  a  coin.  Faii'holt. 

7.  {Printing.)  A  piece  of  metal  or  of  wood 
having  the  form  of  a  letter  or  other  character 
in  relief  upon  one  end  of  it ;  —  used  in  printing 
books,  &c. :  —  collectively,  printing  letters  and 
characters.  The  metal  type  is  usually  made  by 
casting  in  a  mould  consisting  of  two  parts,  one 
for  the  body  or  shank,  and  the  other,  called  a 
matrice,  for  the  character.  Rogers. 

JO^^  A  single  type  consists  of  the  shank,  the  beard, 
and  the  face.  The  shank  is  the  body  of  the  letter; 
the  beard  is  that  part  between  the  shoulder  of  the 
shank  and  the  face  ;  the  face  is  the  shape  of  the  letter, 
from  which  the  impression  is  taken.  The  follnwing 
are  the  English  names  of  the  different  sizes  of  type" 
twenty-one  in  number,  that  have  specific  names,  in 
their  regular  order  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest : 
diamond,  pearl,  ruby,  nonpareil,  emerald,  minion, 
brevier,  bourgeois,  long  primer,  small  pica,  pica,  Eng- 
lish, great  primer,  paragon,  double  pica,  two  line  pica, 
two  line  Enclish,  two  line  great  primer,  two  line 
double  pica,  Trafalgar,  canon.  The  last  is  the  largest 
size  having  a  specific  name.  The  sizes  above  this 
are  designated  as  species  of  pica;  thus  the  next  size 
to  canon  is  four  line  pica,  and  then  follow  five  line 
pica,  six  line  pica,  &c.,  to  the  largest  size  used  in 
posting  hills.  Brande.  ~~  Cert-Am  kinds  of  type  used 
in  England,  as  emerald,  two-line  double  pica,  and 


Trafalgar,  are  not  used  in  the  U.  S. ;  and  certain 
kinds  used  in  the  IT.  S.,  called  double  paragon,  next 
in  size  after  two-line  great  primer,  and  two-line  bre- 
vier, between  English  and  great  primer,  are  not  used 
in  England.  The  kinds  denominated  ruby,  double 
pica,  two-line  pica,  four-line  pica,  in  England,  cor- 
respond respectively  to  what  are  called  agate,  double 
small  pica,  double  pica,  and  canon  in  the  U.  S.  Rogers. 
Syn.  —  See  Figure. 

t  TYPE,  V.  u.     To  prefigure  ;  to  typify.        White. 

TYPE'-FOUND-^IR,  ?i.     One  who  casts  types. 

TYPE'-F0X>N-D]<;R-Y,  n.  A  foundery  in  which 
printers'  types  are  cast  and  prepared  for  use; 
—  written  also  type-foundry. 

TYPE'-FOX)ND-rNG,  n.  The  act  or  the  art  of 
casting  types  used  in  printing.  P.  Cyc. 

TYPE'-MET-AL,  n.  An  alloy  consisting  chiefly 
of  lead  and  antimony,  used  for  casting  printers' 
types,  usually  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  tin  and  sometimes  of  copper.  Rogers. 

TY-PHE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Typhceus,  a  famous 
giant  of  ancient  fable.  Wright. 

TY'PHLOPS,  n.  [Gr.  t60;.oi^,  a  kind  of  serpent, 
the  blind-worm.]  {Zo&l.)  A  genus  of  small  ser- 
pents resembling  earth-worms.  Cuvier. 

TY'PHOID,  a.  [Gr.  riJ^of,  stupor  from  fever,  and 
eJSog,  form.]  {Med.)  Resembling,  or  relating 
to,  typhus  ;  typhous.     "  Typhoid  fever." 

Dunglison.. 
Typhoid  fever  of  Tndia^  the  cholera.  Dunglison. 

TY'PHOID,  n.  Typhous  fever  ;  typhus  ;  —  so  used 
by  some  writers.  Dunglison. 

TY-PHO-MA'NI-A,  n.  [Gr.  rv^pfaixavia  ;  rSt^os,  stu- 
por, and  /xavia,  madness.]  {Med.)  A  kind  of 
delirium  common  in  typhus.  Dunglison. 

TY'PHON,  n.  The  evil  genius  of  Egyptian  my- 
thology. Bratide. 

TY-PH66n',  n.  [Gr.Tii^ajf,— probably  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  giant  Ty- 
phceus or  Typhos.  Liddell^  Scott.  —  L.  typhon.'] 

1.  The  name  given  to  a  violent  tornado  or 
hurricane  occumng  in  the  Chinese  seSiS. Brande. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  a  hot,  suffo- 
cating wind  that  blows  with  great  violence  in 
Africa,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  more  com- 
monly called  si?noom.  Wright. 

tTY-PHOS,.n.     {Med.)  Typhus.  Reece. 

TY'PHOUS,  a.  {Med.)  Belonging,  and  relating  to, 
typhus ;  typhoid.  Dunglison. 

TY'PHUS,  n.  [Gr.  T^oq,  stupor  from  fever  ;  rOt^w, 
to  raise  a  smoke.]  {Med.)  A  fever  cliaracterized 
by  small,  weak,  and  unequal,  but  usually  fre- 
quent, pulse,  with  great  prostration  of  strength, 
and  much  cerebral  disturbance.  Dunglison, 

TYP  IC,  )  Q^_      j-Qj.^  tvitikSs;  tOttos,    a   blow,    a 

TYP'I-CAL,  )  type;  rbnTw,  to  strike  ;  L.  typicits ; 
Sp.  tipico;  Fr.  iypiqiie.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  forming  a  type  ;  figura- 
tive ;  emblematical ;  indicative  ;  representative. 

In  pagan  art,  the  cornucopia  is  typical  of  abundance,  the 
rudder  of  the  changes  of  human  life.  Fairholt. 

2.  {Med.)  Characterized  by  periodicity :  — 
that  observes  a  particular  type.  Dunglison. 

T-^P'I-CAL-LY,  o,d.  In  a  typical  manner;  by 
a  figure  or  emblem ;  figuratively.  Norris. 

T'YP'J-CAL-NESS,  Jt.    The  state  of  being  typical. 

TYP-I-F|-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  typifying;  a 
showing  by  a  type  or  emblem.  Coiis.  Mag. 

TYP'I-fI-:^R,  n.     One  who  typifies.     Warhurton. 

TYP'I-FY,   V.  a.      [Eng.    type,   and   L.  facio,   to 
make.]     {i.  typified  ;   pp.  typifying,    typi- 
^     To  1 ' 


FIED.] 


I  show  by  a  type  ;  to  figure. 


That  fact  expresses,  prefipuree,  or  typifies  another  fact  of  a 
higher  and  more  important  nature.  YVaterland. 

T'5"P'0-C6§-MY,  n.     [Gr.  r6iro?,  a  type,  and  Ko'ff^os, 
world.]     A  representation  of  the  world.  Bacon. 

TY-P5g'RA-PH^.R,   n.      [Gr.    t^ttos,  a  type,   and 
ypd0w,  to  wi'ite.]     A  printer.  Warton. 

j|TY-PO-GRAPH'IC,a.    {^^ .  tipografico  \  Tr.typo- 
graphique.]     Typographical.  Warton. 

il  ty-po-grAph'i-cal,  or  typ-o-grAph'i-cal 


m!eN,  sir ;^  move,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  rOle.-^,  <?,  ^,  |,  soft;  jC,  6,  £,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   1^  as  gz.-THIS,  this. 


TYPOGRAPHICALLY 

[tl-po-gr&f'e-k»l,  S.  E.  Ja.  K.  C.  Wr.  WS. :  tip- 
o-grSfe-kjl,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.] 

1.  Representing  by  a  type ;  showing  by  fig- 
ure ;  emblematical ;  figurative.  Johnson. 

2.  Relating  to  typography  or  printing. 

Tho  t-itpographical  art,  the  most  important  in  effect  wliicli 
the  world  ever  received.  Knox. 

II  TY-PO-GRAPH'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  By  means  of  types. 

TY-POG'EA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  rbTro;,  a  type,  and 
ypAijju,  to  write  ;  L.  typographia ;  Sp.  tipogra- 
fla ;  Fr.  typographie.] 

1.  t  Representation  by  means  of  types ;  em- 
blematical or  figurative  representation. 

Pieces  containing  rather  typography  than  verity,       Browne. 

2.  The  art  of  impressing  letters  and  other 
characters  upon  paper  or  other  substance  by 
means  of  types  ;  the  art  of  printing. 

Caxton  tauglit  us  typography  ahout  the  year  1474.      Idler. 

TYP'O-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  rlnros,  an  image,  a  type,  and 
Udof,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  stone  or  a  fossil  having 
the  figures  of  animals  or  of  vegetables  impressed 
on  it.  Hamilton. 

TY-P0L'O-(?Y,  n.  [Gr.  rOmt,  a  type,  and  kiyos.  a 
discourse.]  {Tlieol.)  The  doctrine  of  types,  or 
a  discourse  on  types.  P.  Fairbairn. 

tTY'RAN,  n.    A  tyrant.  —See  Tyrant.  Spenser. 

t  TY'RAN,  K  a.    To  tyrannize  over.  Spenser. 

TYR'AN-NESS,  u.     A  female  tyrant.         Spenser. 

TY-RAN'NIC,         ;  „.      (-Gr.  rvpav,..6, ;  L.  tyran- 

TY-RAN'NI-CAL,  )  nicus  ;  It.  tirannico ;  Sp.  ti- 
ranico ;  Fr.  iyrannique.']  Relating  to  tyranny 
or  to  a  tyrant ;  befitting  a  tyrant ;  haughty ; 
despotic  ;  arbitrary  ;  oppressive  ;  severe  ;  cruel. 
Brute  violence  and  proud  tyrannic  power.  Milton. 

Tvpavvos  [tyrant]  hy  the  ancient  Greelts  was  applied  to 
all  kings,  as  well  the  just  and  merciful  as  the  cruel,  and  whom 
we  now  call  tyrannical.  Potter. 

TY-RAN'N[-CAL-LY,  ail.  In  the  manner  of  a  ty- 
rant ;  despotically  ;  arbitrarily.  r.   i  •   , 


TY-RAN'NI-CAL-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
tyrannical ;  an  arbitrary  disposition.  Ash. 

TY-RAN-NI-CI'DAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  partaking 
of,  tyrannicide.  Booth. 

TY-rAn'NI-OIDE,  re.  [L.  tyrannicidium,  the  kill- 
ing of  a  tyrant ;  tyrannicida,  a  killer  of  a  ty- 
rant; tyrannus,  a  tyrant,  and  ecedo,  to  kill ;  Fr. 
tyrannicide.'] 

1.  The  act  of  killing  a  tyrant.  Burke. 

2.  One  who  kills  a  tyrant.  Moore. 
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re.  pi.  [Gr.  riipav- 
vos,  a  tyrant;  L. 
tyrannus.']  {Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-fam- 
ily of  dentirostral 
birds  of  the  order 

Passeres  and  fam-  Myobius  cinnamomeus. 

ily  Muscioapidce ;  tyrants.  Gray. 

t  T*R'AN-NING,  p.  a.     Tyrannizing.        Spenser. 

tTYR'AN-NiSH,  «.     Tyrannical.  Gower. 

TYR'AN-NiZE,  V.  n.  [Gr.  Tupavvii,ia  ;  It.  tiranniz- 
zare ;  Sp.  tiranizar ;  Vr.  tyranniser.]  [i.  tykan- 

NIZED  ;  pp.  TYRANNIZING,    TYRANNIZED.]     To 

act  the  tyrant;  to  rule  with  severe,  uniustj  or 
arbitrary  sway;  to  act  with  rigor  and  imperi- 
ousness;  to  be  despotic;  to  domineer. 

Whoever  is  most  unreasonable  and  importunate,  he  will 
ever  tyrannize  and  domineer  over  such  an  one.         Holland. 

TYR'AN-NiZE,  v.  a.    To  subject  by  tyranny. 

Edicts  tyrannizing  the  blessed  ordinance.  Milton. 

t  T$-R'AN-NOUS,  a.     Despotic  ;  tyrannical. 

The  unjust  and  tyrannous  rule  of  Harold.        Siiemer. 

tTYR'AN-NOUS-LY,  ad.     Tyrannically.        BaU. 

TYR'AN-NY  (tir'^n-iie"),  re.  [Gr.  rupawia,  rupai/j'/s ; 
L.  t'yramiis  ;  It.  tirannia ;  Sp.  tirania  ;  Fr.  ty- 
rannic. —  See  Tyrant.] 

1.  The  government  or  sway  of  a  tyrant ;  ab- 
solute monarchy  imperiously  administered  ;  ar- 
bitrary or  despotic  rule  ;  despotism. 

The  cities  fell  often  under  ^?/ra7mies  which  spring  natu- 
rally out  of  popular  governments.  Temple. 

2.  The  exercise  of  sovereign  power  contrary 
to  justice,  or  the  constitution  of  a  state :  — 
cruel  exercise  of  power ;  cruel  government. 

Suspicions  dispose  kings  to  tyranny.  Bacon. 

3.  f  Severity  ;  rigor ;  inclemency. 


The  tyranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure. 


Shak. 


Syn.  —  Both  tyranny  and  despotism  imply  absolute 
power,  and  power  which  is  exercised  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  governor,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed. 
Both  terms  are  commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  yet 
tyranny  is  more  commonly  applied  than  despotism  to 
the  abuse  of  power  or  oppression. 

He  who  possesses  and  exercises  arbitrary  power  is 
both  a  de^ot  and  a  tyrant;  and,  if  he  directs  that 
power  against  the  people,  he  is  an  oppressor  or  a  cruel 
tyrant. 

TY'RANT,  re.  [Gr.  rlipavvog,  strictly  Doric  for 
Koipavosf  from  KvpoSf  KCpcost  a  lord,  a  master.  Lid- 
dell  Ss  Scott.  —  L.  tyrannus ;  It.  tiraiino ;  Sp.  ti- 
rano ;  Fr.  tyran.] 


UDDER 

1.  An  absolute  monarch  ruling  imperiously ; 
an  arbitrary  sovereign  unlimited  by  law  or  con- 
stitution ;  a  despot.  ,  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  exercises  sovereign  power  contra- 
ry to  justice  or -the  constitution  of  a  state  :  —  a 
severe  or  cruel  master ;  an  oppressor.     Sidney. 

3.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  order  Passeres 
and  sub-family  TyrannincB.  Gray. 

JSS'  "  Free  constitutions  [in  Greece]  having  super- 
seded the  old  hereditary  sovereignties  (ffaoiXstai),  all 
who  obtained  absolute  power  in  a  state  were  called 
Tvpavvoij  tyrants^  usurpers;  80  that  the  term  rather 
regards  the  way  in  which  the  power  was  gained  than 
how  it  was  exercised  ;  as,  for  example,  it  was  applied 
to  the  mild  Pisistratus,  but  not  to  the  despotic  kings 
of  Persia ;  however,  as  usurpation  usually  leads  to 
violence,  the  word  soon  came  to  imply  reproach,  and 
was  then  used  like  our  tyrant  or  despot."  Liddell  ^  Scott 

t  TY'RANT,  V.  u.     To  tyrannize.  Fuller. 

TYRE,  V.  n.  A  head  dress.  — See  Tire.  Hakewill. 
TYRE,  re.     A  preparation  made  of  milk  and  but- 
termilk, to  be  eaten  with  rice.  [India.]  W.  Ency. 

t  TYRE,  V.  n.    To  prey  upon.  —  See  Tire.  Todd. 
TYR'!-AN,  a.     [Gr.  Tbpioi.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  ancient  city  Tyre.  Andrews. 

2.  Noting  a  beautiful  purple  dye  formerly 
made  at  Tyre.  Anthon. 

Tf  R'!-AN-PUR'PLE,  re.  A  beautiful  purple  dye 
formerly  made  at  Tyre  front  certain  moUusks  of 
the  genera  Murex  and  Purpura.         Simmonds. 

TY'RO,  re. ;  pi.  Tif'Ko?.  [L.  tiro,  a  young  soldier, 
a  beginner ;  It.  tirone,  a  tyro  ;  Sp.  tiron.]  One 
not  yet  master  of  his  art ;  one  in  his  rudiments ; 
a  beginner  ;  —  written  also  tiro.  Garth. 

tTY'RO-CfN-Y,  re.  [L.  tyrocinium.]  The  first 
exercise  in  any  thing;  apprenticeship.    Blount. 

TtR'pI.-E§E,  a.     Relating  to  Tyrol.  Russell. 

T'YR'OL-ESE,  re.  sing.  &,  pi.  A  native  or  the  na- 
tives of  Tyrol. 

TYR'O-LITE,  re.  (Mre.)  A  translucent,  very  sec- 
tile  mineral,  of  different  shades  of  green,  oc- 
curring in  crystals,  usually  reniform,  massive, 
and  consisting  of  arsenic  acid,  protoxide  of  cop- 
per, lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  water; — so 
called  from  its  occurring  in  Tyrol.  Dana. 

TY'RO-NI§M,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  tyro.  Clarke. 

TYTHE  (tltfi),  n.     See  Tithe.  Todd. 

TYTH'JNG,  n.    See  Tithing.  Todd. 

TZAR  (z^r),  re.     The  czar.  —  See  CzAR. 

TZA-r!'na  (zj-re'n^),  re.    See  Czarina. 


u. 


Uthe  twenty-first  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
9  bet,  and  the  fifth  vowel,  has,  heretofore, 
in  most  English  dictionaries,  been  confounded 
with  the  consonant  v,  as  i  has  been  with  j ; 
though  the  sounds  and  uses  of  the  two  letters 
are  widely  difierent.  One  and  the  same  charac- 
ter, V,  was  formerly  used  for  both  letters  ;  and 
the  character  U  is  of  modern  introduction. 
The  two  principal  sounds  of  u  are  the  long,  as 
in  tune,  and  the  short,  as  in  tun.  —  SeeFandV. 
j[(®="  Uand  F  were  long  considered  the  same  let- 
ter, and  were  used  indiscriminately  the  one  for  the 
other  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  I6th  century  their 
peculiarities  came  to  be  marked,  and  CThas  since  been 
used  as  a  vowel,  and  Kas  a  consonant."    Brande. 

j8®=  "  As  a  vowel  u  soundeth  thin  and  sharp,  as  in 
use,  and  thick  and  flat,  as  in  us.  It  never  endeth 
any  word  for  She  nakedness,  but  yieldeth  to  the 
termination  of  the  diphthong  ew,  as  in  new,  screw, 
&c.,  or  the  qualifying  e,  as  in  sue,  due,  true,  and  the 
like."  B.  Jonson. 
t  U'B?E-OUS  (yu'ber-iis),  a.  [L.  uber.']  Abun- 
dant ;  copious  ;  plentiful ;  fruitful.         Herbert. 

fU'B^R-TY  (yu'bcr-te),re.   [L.tibertas;  Fi. ubert^.] 
Abundance  ;  fruitfulness  ;  plenty.  Florio. 


U'Bl,  n.  The  Malay  name  for  yams  ;  —  uhi  bun- 
gala  signifying  potatoes.  Sim?nonds. 

t  U-BI-CA'TIQN,  re.  [L.  uii,  where/]  Local  re- 
lation ;  ubiety.     [Scholastic]     [r.J       Glanvill. 

U-BI'5-TY,  re.  Local  relation  ;  whereness  ;  ubi- 
cation.     [A  scholastic  term.]  Bailey. 

U-Bj-aUA'RJ-AN,  I*.    Ubiquitary.  Cowper. 

U'BJ-auiST,  re.    A  ubiquitarian.  Brande. 

U-Bia-UI-TA'RJ-AN  (yu-bik-w?-ta're-?n),  n.  [L. 
ubique,  every  where.]  {Eccl.  Hist.')  One  of  a 
school  of  Lutheran  divines,  so  called  from  their 
tenet  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present  in  the 
eucharist  in  virtue  of  his  divine  omnipresence  ; 
—  called  also  ubiquist.  Brande. 

U-Bia'UI-TA-RI-NESS,  re.  Existence  every  where ; 
ubiquity ;  omnipresence.  Fuller. 

tJ-Bla'UI-TA-RY  (yu-bik'w?-tii-r?),  a.  [L.  ubique, 
every  where.]     Existing  every  where.     Howell. 

U-Bla'UI-TA-RY(yii-bIk'we-tii-rf),re.  1.  One  who 

exists  every  where.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  asserts  or  holds  to  the  corporal 

ubiquity  of  Christ ;  a  ubiquitarian.        Barrow. 


U-Bla'UI-TOUS    (yu-bTk'we-tiis),    a. 
every  where ;  ubiquitary. 


Existing 
Qu.  Rev. 


U-Bia'U[-TY  (yu-bik'wf-t?'),  re.  [L.  ubique,  every 
where.]  Existence  at  the  same  time  in  all 
places  ;  omnipresence.  Hooker. 

cr'BI  sCr'PR4.  [L.]  Where  mentioned  above ; 
—  a  reference  to  a  preceding  passage,  &c. 

UCK-e-WAL'IiI.ST  (-wol'-),  re.  One  of  a  sect  of 
rigid  Anabaptists;  — named  after  Ucke  Wallis, 
a  native  of  Friesland.  Brande. 

U'DAL,  a.  Allodial ;  noting  lands  or  rights  held 
by  uninterrupted  succession,  without  any  origi- 
nal charter,  and  without  subjection  to  feudal 
service,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  any  supe- 
rior, as  in  Shetland  and  Orkney. 

Jamieson,     Whishaw. 

It  is  very  probable  that  all  the  lands  in  Shetland  were 

formerly  allodial,  or  vdal.  Jamieson. 

U  DAL-L^R,    I  „_     One  who  holds   property  by 

U'DAL-MAN,  S  udal   right,    as    in    the   Shetland 

Islands.  Jamieson. 

fjD'D^R,  re.     [A.  S.  uder ;  Frs.  udr  ;  Dut.  uijer ; 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAll  ;    HfeiR,  HER; 


UDDEEED 
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ULULATE 


Ger.evter'y  Dan.  yver\  Svr.Jufver;  Icel.  jugr, 
Jufr.  —  Gael.  tUk.  —  Gr.  oiOap.  —  Sansc.  udMs.] 

1.  The   glandular  organ   or  bag    of  a   cow, 

mare,  ewe,  or  other  mammiferous  animal,  in 

which  milk  is  secreted.  Farm.  Eney. 

The  ehe-goat. 
Not  without  paiD,  dragged  her  distended  vdder.    Prior, 

2.  A  teat  or  dug,  as  of  a  cow  or  other  mam- 
miferous animal.  Joh?ison. 

A  lionesfl,  with  uOders  all  drawn  dry, 

Lay  crouching  head  on  ground.  Siiak. 

UD'DjpRED  (iid'derd),  a.     Having  udders.       Gay. 

U'DO^  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  vh&6v.'\  {Roman  Ant.) 
A  sock  of  felt  or  goat*s  hair.  IFm.  Smith. 

U-dSm'^-T^R,  n.  [Gr.  Uwp,  water,  and  liirpov,  a 
measure.]  A  rain-gauge  ;  a  pluviameter.^ran^e. 

UG'LI-LY,  ad.  In  an  ugly  manner ;  with  de- 
formity ;  so  as  to  raise  mslike.  Sidney. 

trc'LI-NfiSS,  n.     1.   The  quality  of  being  ugly ; 

want  of  beauty ;  deformity ;  homeliness.  Taylor. 

2.  Moral  depravity ;  turpitude.  South. 

UG'LY,  a.  1,  Possessing  qualities  opposite  to 
beauty ;  disagreeable  or  hateful  to  the  sight ; 
deformed ;  unsightly  ;  frightful ;  foul ;  homely. 

0,1  have  passed  a  miserable  night  — 

So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams.  Shak. 

2.  lU-tempcred ;  cross ;  vicious.  Wright. 

fUG'SOME,  a.  Frightful;  ugly;  disgusting.  Surry. 

fUG'SOME-NESS,  n.     Ugliness.  Fisher. 

U-kAse  ',  n.  [Rus.]  An  edict  or  ordinance  of 
the  Czar  of  Kussia,  having  the  force  of  law  in 
his  dominions.  Brande. 

Syn.-^See  Decree. 

U'LAN, «,.    One  of  a  certain  description  of  militia 

among  the  modern  Tartars,  &c. ;  —  also  written 

,   Hulans,  and  Uhlans.  Stocqueler, 

tJL'CgR,  n.  [Gr.  V.kos  ;  L.  ulciis  ;  It.  S^  Sp.  ulcera  ; 
Fr.  ulcere,']  {Med.)  A  solution  of  continuity  in 
the  soft  parts,  attended  by  a  purulent  or  other 
discharge,  and  kept  up  by  some  local  disease  or 
constitutional  cause.  Dunylison.    Brande. 

tJL'C^lR-A-BLE,  cc.     That  may  ulcerate.  Qu,  Rev. 

UL'C^R-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  ulcero  ;  It.  ulcerare ;  Sp. 
ulcerar;  Fr.  ulcerer.]  \i.  ulcbkated  ;  pp.  ul- 
cerating, ULCERATED.]  To  become  ulcerous  ; 
to  turn  to  an  ulcer.  Johnson. 

tJL'C?R-ATE,  V.  u.  1.  To  disease  with  an  ulcer 
or  ulcers.  Harvey. 

2.  To  affect  as  with  an  ulcer ;  to  render 
sore  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  exasperate. 

The  only  reason  which  can  lie  assigned  for  this  disfran- 
chisement has  a  tendency  more  deeply  to  ufceraie  their  minds 
than  the  act  of  exclusion  itself.  Burke. 

UL'C^R-AT-^D,  p.  a.  Aifected  with  ulcers,  or 
being  in  the  state  of  an  ulcer.  Dunglison. 

tJL-C^R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  ulceration  It.  ulcera- 
zione ;  Sp.  utceracion ;  Fr.  ulceration.]  The  state 
of  ulcerating  or  becoming  ulcerous  ;  formation 
of  an  ulcer  :  —  an  ulcer.  Wiseman. 

tJL'C^R-A-TiVE,  «.  Tending  to  ulcerate  or  to 
form  ulcers.  Holland. 

tJL'CjpRED,  a.     Ulcerated,     [r.]  Temple. 

UL'C^R-OtJS,  a.  [L.  ulcerosus ;  It.  S;  Sp.  ulcero- 
sa ;  Fr.  ulcereux.]  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  an  ulcer  ;  ulcerated.  Shak. 

[JL'C^R-OtrS-LY,  ad.    In  an  ulcerous  manner. 

UL'C?R-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  ulcerous  ;  ulceration.  Bailey. 

UL'CUS-CLE  (iil'kiis-sl),  n.  [L.  ulcusculum,  dim. 
of  ulcus,  an  ulcer.]     A  little  ulcer.  Smart. 

U'LE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  of  Papantla,  Mexico, 
which  yields  a  milky  sap  containing  caoutchouc ; 
—  supposed  to  be  Castilloa  elastica.       Lindley. 

U-LE'MM  (6-le 'ma  or  yu-le'm^)  [u-le'm^i,  Sm,  C. 
Brande],  n.  [The  plural  of  Arab,  alim,  wise, 
and  signifying,  originally,  the  wise  men.  P.  Cyc.] 
The  college  or  corporation  composed  of  the 
three  classes  of  the  Turkish  hierarchy,  viz.,  the 
imans,  or  ministers  of  religion  ;  the  muftis,  or 
doctors  of  law ;  and  the  cadis,  or  administra- 
tors of  justice.  Brande. 

tJ'L^-TREE,  n.     A  Mexican  tree;  ule.      Clarke. 

U'LEX, ».  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
of  two  species  ;  furze.  Loudon. 

C-Li^'l-NOUS,  a.  [L.  uUginosus  ;  uliqo,  moist- 
ure ;  Fr.  uligineux.]    Oozy  ;  slimy.    Woodward. 


tJL'LAQJE,  n.  {Gauging.)  The  quantity  of  fluid 
which  a  cask  wants  of  being  full,  or  that  part  of 
a  cask  which  is  not  filled.  ■  Hutton. 

tJLL'MANN-ITE,  «.  [Min.)  A  brittle,  steel-gray 
mineral,  occurring  in  crystals,  and  also  massive, 
of  metallic  lustre,  and  consisting  of  nickel,  an- 
timony, sulphur,  and  occasionally  arsenic.  Dana. 

t^L-M J  '  CE-.se,  n.  [L.  uhnus,  an  elm.]  A  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  of  whicn  the  genus 
Ulmus,  or  elm,  is  the  type.  Loudon. 

Ol-MA'CEOUS  (-shus,  66),  a.  Helating  to  the 
elm,  or  to  the  order  Vlmacece.  Craig. 

tJL'MIC,  a.  [L.  ulmus,  an  elm.]  Noting  an  acid 
produced  by  decaying  vegetable  matter.  It  may 
be  procured  from  vegetable  mould,  or  from  the 
mouldered  trunks  of  decaying  trees.  Miller. 
,6®"  Ulmic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of 
potash  or  of  soda,  upon  ulmine,  combining  at  tlje  same 
time  with  the  alkali ;  and  it  is  separated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid.     C.  T.  Jackson. 

tJL'MJNE,  n.  [L.  ulmus,  the  elm.]  {Chem.)  A 
name  formerly  applied  by  chemists  to  an  exuda- 
tion from  the  elm  and  various  other  trees;  —  a 
name  subsequently  applied  to  the  brown  organic 
matters  of  the  soil,  which  were  afterwards  called 
geine  and  humine  :  —  a  substance  obtained  by 
Mulder  by  the  prolonged  action  of  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  upon  sugar  at  a  boiling  tem- 
perature. C.  T.  Jackson. 
4J^  Ulmine,  used  in  the  sense  of  geine,  consists,  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  of  crenic,  apocrenic,  and  hutnic 
acids,  humine,  and  extract  of  humus.     C.  T.  Jackson. 

t/L'JifUS,  n.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  hardy  trees 
of  several  species;  the  elm.  Lotcdon. 

tJL'NA,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  i^Uvrf.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  larger  and  the  inner  of  the 
two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  which  forms  the 
prominence  of  the  elbow,  during  the  flexion  of 
that  joint.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  An  ell.  Burrill. 
tJIj'NA^E,   n.     [Low  L.   ulnagium,']      Measure- 
ment by  the  ell ;  alnage.  — See  Alnage.    Craig. 

UL'NAR,  a.    Relating  to  the  ulna.        Dunglison. 

U-LO-DEN'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  oSAof,  whole,  and  hiv- 
6povj  a  tree.]  {Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  club- 
mosses.  G.  F.  Richardson. 

tJL-TE'RI-OR,  a.     [L.,  comp.  of  tilter,  beyond.] 

1.  Being  or  situated  beyond  or  on  the  farther 
side  of  any  line  or  boundary.  Johnson. 

2.  Farther;  more  distant;  remote. 

The  ulterior  accomplishment  of  that  part  of  Scripture.  Boyle. 

UL-TE'RI-OR-LY,  ad.  In  an  ulterior  manner; 
more  distantly  ;  remotely.  Pusey. 

trL'TI'M4  rJ'TI-O  (-ra'she-6).  [L.]  The  last 
reason  or  argument. 

Zn.tiTna  ratio  regum,  the  last  reasoning,  or  last  re- 
sort, of  kings  ;  war.  Q-a.  Reo, 

UL'TI-MATE  (ul'te-m?t),  a.  [L.  ultimus,  superl, 
of  ulter,  beyond.] 

1.  Being  farthest  or  last;  last;  final. 

2.  Intended  in  the  last  resort,  or  being  the 
last  in  the  train  of  consequences;  extreme. 

Many  actions  ajjt  to  procure  fame  are  not  conducive  to  this 
our  ultimate  happiness.  Addison. 

Ultimate  analysis,  (Chem.)  the  separation  of  a  com- 
pound into  its  simplest  parts  or  elements;  —  used  in 
contradistinction  to  proximate  analysis.  Turner.  — 
Ultimate  ratio,  (^JUatk.)  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  two 
quantities  which  vary  so  that  their  ratio  continually 
approaches  a  certain  quantity,  but  cannot  pass  it.  Eliot. 
Syn.  ~  See  Final. 
UL'TI-MATE,  V.  n.  &  a.  To  terminate  ;  to  issue  ; 
to  end  :  —  to  carry  into  practice.    George  Bush. 

tJL'TJ-M ATE-LY,  ad.  Finally ;  at  last ;  in  the  end. 

tTL'TI-MA  THU'LE.  [!>., remotest  Thule.]  Thule; 
—  the  farthest  land  or  limit.  —  See  Thule. 

UL-Tl-MA'TION,  n.  The  last  offer,  concession, 
condition,  or  state  ;  ultimatum.  Sivift. 

trL-TI-MA'TUM,n.i  ^\.  vltimata.  [L. ultimus, 
the  last.]  The  last  offer;  the  final  proposi- 
tion ;  —  particularly  the  final  conditions  offered, 
as  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  by  one  government,  to 
settle  a  dispute  with  another.  Bouvier. 

tUL'TIME,rt.     [Jj.  ultimus.]     TJltimate.     Bacon. 

ttJL-TlM'l-TY,  n.  [L.  ultimus,  Ust.]  The  last 
stage  ;  last  consequence.  Bacon. 

trL '  TI-MO.     [L.  ultimo,  in  the  last  (sc.  mense) 


month.]     In  or  of  the  last  month ;  — commonly 
contracted  to  ult.  Scudamore. 

t  UL'TION  (iil'shun),  n.  [L.  ultio,  ultionis.]  A 
taking  vengeance  ;  revenge.  Browne^ 

tlL '  TRA,  a.    [L.]    Beyond  :  —  extreme.  Ed.  Rev. 
j^'  Ultra  is  much  used  in  composition  ;  as,  "Ultra- 
liberal  "  j  *'C7/£ra-republican,"  Sec, 

UI/TRA,  n.  One  who  advocates  extreme  meas- 
ures or  opinions,  as  in  politics  ;  an  ultraist. 

The  ultras  of  either  party.  Ed.  Rev. 

"We  even  adopt  a  Latin  preposition,  and  form  a  noun  from 
it!  as,  "  He  is  an  ultra  ";  yet  Custom  will  not  allow  us  to  say. 
*'  He  IS  a  beyond"  bo  entirely  is  language  in  the  power  of  this 
earthly  deity.  „    Harrison. 

tS^=-  It  is  a  word  much  used  in  modern  politics,  and 
also  with  reference  to  religious  parties.  It  is  applied 
to  such  as  carry  the  opinions  of  the  party  to  which 
they  belong  to  extremes. 

t  ■Ol'TRAGE,  n.     Outrage.  Tower. 

UL'TRA-i^M,  n.  Extreme  opinions,  views,  prin- 
ciples, or  measures  ;  radicalism.         Brit.  Crit. 

The  tendency  to  ultraism  which  influences  public  opinion 
in  great  social  questions,. .  .  has  been  also  prevalent  in  the 
affairs  of  practical  medicine.  Dr.  J.  Biyeloio. 

UL'TRA-iST,  n.  One  extravagant  in  his  views  or 
conduct ;  one  who  carries  his  opinions  or  meas- 
ures to  extremes,  or  beyond  the  convictions  of 
the  public  mind  ;  a  radical.    J.  Tyler.    Ch.  Ex. 

UL-TRA-MA-rJnE',  a.  [L.  ultra,  beyond,  and 
mari7ius,  marine.]  Being  beyond  the  sea  ;  for- 
eign. "  Her  ultramarine  dominions."  Burke. 
Ultramarine  ashes,  the  residuum  of  lapis  lazuli  after 
the  chief  color  has  been  extracted,  being  a  purer  and 
tenderer  gray  than  that  produced  by  mixture  of  more 
positive  colors; — used  bythe  old  masters  as  amiddle 
or  neutral  tint  for  flesh,  skies,  and  draperies,  Fairholt. 

UL-TRA-MA-RTNE'  (ul-tr?i-m?:ren')j  n.  A  blue 
pigment  formerly  obtained  exclusively  from  the 
lapis  lazuli,  but  now  artificially  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale  ;  —  a  very  fine,  rich,  and  durable 
blu.e,  much  valued  by  painters.  Miller. 

Ultramarine  consists  essentially  of  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, colored  probably  by  sulphide  of  sodium.  If 
it  is  heated  in  the  air,  it  assumes  a  dull  green  hue. 
Chlorine,  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  de- 
stroy the  color.  JUiller. 

UL-TRA-m6n'TANE,  a.  [L.  uUra,  beyond,  and 
montaiius,  pertaining  to  a  mountain ;  Fr.  ultra- 
monfain.]  Being  beyond  the  mountains,  or  the 
Alps  ;  tramontane  ;  — originally  applied  by  Ital- 
ian writers  to  theologians,  jurists,  &c.,  of  other 
countries  beyond  the  Alps,  especially  of  France. 
Ultramontane  tenets,  (Eccl.  Law.)  those  tenets  least 
favorable  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  Brande, 

UL-TRA-M6n'TANE,  n.  One  living  beyond  the 
mountains :  —  a  foreigner.  Bacon. 

iyL-TRA-M6N'TA-Nl§M,  n.  Ultramontane  ten- 
ets, or  tenets  least  favorable  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope  : — but  a  term  used  north  of  the 
Alps,  for  those  tenets  most  favorable  to  the 
pope's  authority.  Ch.  Ob. 

.6®=  As  the  nations  north  of  the  Alps,  —  France, 
Germany,  &c.,  —  have  been  most  opposed  to  the  pa- 
pal assumption  of  absolute  power,  they  have  termed 
the  endeavors  of  the  Roman  curia  to  extend  the  papal 
authority  and  destroy  the  consequence  of  the  national 
churches,  such  as  the  Galilean  church,  ultramonta- 
nism.     .Am.  Ency. 

UL-TRA-MON'TA-NiST,  ?i.  An  advocate  for 
ultramontanism.  '  Ch.  Ob. 

UL-TRA-MUN'DANE,  a.  [L.  ultramundanus ;  ul- 
tra, beyond,  and  mundus,  the  world.]  Being 
beyond  the  world,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
world  or  system.  Hutton. 

riy  to  imaginary  ultramundane  spaces.  Boyle. 

UL-TRA-PR6t'ES-TANT,  lb.     A  Protestant  who 

holds  extreme  views.  Hook. 

UL-TRA-PR6T'5S-TANT-i§M,  n.    The  principles 

or  views  held  by  ultraprotestants.  Hook. 

UL-TRA-TROp'I-CAL,    a.      \.    Beyond,    or    not 

within,  the  tropics  ;  pertaining  to  parts  beyond 

the  tropics ;  extratropical. 

2.  Of  a  higher  temperature,  or  warmer,  than 

the  present  temperature  of  the  tropical  regions. 

During  the  deposition  of  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks,  the 
climate  was  ullratropical.  Hitchcock. 

tUL-TR6'N:?-0US,  a.  [L.  ultroneus  ;  ultra,  \o\- 
untarily.]    Voluntary  ;  spontaneous.       Bailey. 

tJL'U-LATE,  V.  n.  [L.  ululo,  ululatum.]  To 
utter  a  mournful  cry ;  to  howl,     [r.]      Herbert. 
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UL-U-LA'TION,  n.  [Ij.  uliilafio.}  A  howling,  or 
loud  lamentation  ;  a  wailing.        Th.  Campbell. 

UM'BfL,  n.  [L.  umbella,  an  umbrella,  a  parasol, 
dim.  of  umbra,  shade  ;  Fr.  ombelle,  an  umbel.] 
(Bot.)  A  form  of  inflores- 
cence in  which  the  pedicels 
all  spring  apparently  from 
the  same  point,  at  the  top  of 
the  peduncle,  so  as  to  re- 
semble, when  spreading,  the 
rays  of  an  umbrella.     Gray. 

as- If  each  of  the  pedicels  of  an  umbel  bears  a 
single  flower,  the  umbel  is  said  to  be  simple;  but  if 
they  divide  and  bear  other  umbels,  the  umbel  is  called 
compound  ;  and  the  assemblage  of  umbels  is  called  the 
unioersal  umbol,  while  each  of  the  secondary  umbels, 
or  the  umbellules,  is  called  a  partial  umbel.    Lindleij. 

tJM'BJL-LAR,  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the  form 
of,  an  umbel ;  umbellate.  Smart. 

UM'BpL-LATE,      )  „.      (5„^.)    Bearing,  or  con- 

UM'B15L-LAT-1B;D,  )  sisting  of,  umbels  ;  having  an 

umbel  or  umbels  ;  umbellar.  P.  Cyc. 

tJM'B^L-LET,  n.  (Bot.)  A  secondary  or  partial 
umbel ;  a  little  umbel.  Darlington.    Gray. 

tJM-BEL-LIF'E-RJB,  n.  pi.  {Bot.)  A  natural  or- 
der of  plants  bearing  flowers  in  umbels.    Gray. 

OM-B^L-LIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  umbel,  and  L. 
fero,  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  umbels  ;  having 
flowers  disposed  in  an  umbel,  as  the  milkweed, 
the  primrose,  &c.  Gray. 

UM'B5L-LULE,  n.  {Bot.')  A  secondary  or  par- 
tial umbel  ;  an  umbellet.  Lindley. 

UM'B^K,  n.  1.  {Min.)  A  brown  ochreous  ore  or 
earth,  of  a  fine  and  compact  texture,  dry  feel, 
adhering  a  little  to  the  tongue,  and  composed  of 
silica,  oxide  of  iron,  manganese,  and  water  ;  — 
used  as  a  brown  pigment,  and  sometimes  in 
coloring  porcelain.  Cleaveland. 

fl®^  "  The  term  wtiiber  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Ombria,  or  Spoleto,  in  Italy,  where  it  was  first  ob- 
tained."   Brande. 

2.  A  variety  of  peat  or  brown  coal  used  as  a 
pigment.  Brande. 

tJM'BipR,  n.  1.  (Ornith.)  A  bird  of  the  size  of  a 
crow,  and  of  the  color  of  umber,  found  general- 
ly in  Africa  ;  Scopus  umbrella.  Eng.  Cyc. 
2.  (/cA.)  A  fish  of  the  salmon  family  ;  the 
common  grayling,  found  in  clear,  rapid  streams  ; 
Thymallus  vulgaris.                            Wm,.  Smith. 

tjM'B^R,  V.  a.  To  color  with  umber  or  any  dark 
hue  ;  to  darken  ;  to  shade.  Shak. 

tJM'BipR-BRoWN,  n.  Noting  a  pure  dull-brown 
color.  Lindley. 

UM'BPRED  (iim'berd),  a.  Shaded  or  darkened, 
as  with  umber.    "  Vmbered  face."  Shak. 

fJM-BIL'IC,  re.     The  navel ;  the  centre,     [r.] 

Hell  is  the  umbilic  of  the  world.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

UM-BIL  IC,         }  (j_      ^jj^  umbilicus,  the  navel.] 
CM-BIL'T-CAL,  )  Pertai5ing  to  the  umbilicus  or 
navel :  —  navel-shaped.  Dunglison. 

Umbilical  arteries,  {Moat.)  arteries  which  exist  only 
in  the  foetus,  and  seem,  as  it  were,  confiiiuafions  of 
the  primitive  iliacs.  They  clear  the  umbilical  ring, 
and  proceed  to  the  placenta,  to  which  they  carry  the 
residuum  of  the  blood  sent  to  the  fcetus  by  the  umbil- 
ical vein.  Dunslison.  — Umbilical  cord,  (jinat.)  the  na- 
vel string,  a  cord  dike  substance  which  extends  from 
the  placenta  to  the  umbilicus  of  the  fcetus.    Its  usual 

length  is  from  16  to  22  inches.    Daiifrlison (Bo£.) 

A  sort  of  cord  by  which  certain  ovules  are  attacliod 
to  the  placenta,  being  a  prolongation  of  it;  funic- 
ulus. Litidlcy.  —  Umbilical  retrion,  (^Aaat.)  the  middle 
region  of  tlie  abdomen,  in  which  the  umbilicus  is 
placed.  Dunglison. — Umbilical  ring,  {Anat.)  a  fibrous 
ring  which  surrounds  the  aperture  of  the  umbilicus. 
Dunglison.  — Umbilieal  vein,  {Jinat.)  a  vein  which 
arises  from  the  placenta,  and  terminates  at  the  fissure 
on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  liver  of  the  fcetus,  to 
which  it  conveys  the  blood  necessary  for  its  nutrition. 
Umbilical  vessels,  {.^nat.)  the  two  arteries  and  um- 
bilical vein.     Dunglison. 


UM-BIL'J-CATE, 

UM-BIL'I-CAT-pD, 
the  centre. 

tJM-BIL'I-CijS,n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  <l;U0a;..i;.] 

1.  (Anal.)  A  round  cicatrix  about  the  medi- 
um line  of  the  abdomen ;  the  navel.  Dunglison. 


'.  a.    [L.  umhilicatus.']  Navel- 
shaped  ;  being  depressed  in 
Gray. 


2.  {Ant.)  A  ball  or  boss  on  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  cylinder  on  which  the  books  of  the 
ancients  were  rolled.  Vfm.  Smith. 

3.  {Conch.)  The  depression  in  the  centre 
round  which  the  shell  is  convoluted.      Brande. 

4.  {Bot.)  The  part  by  which  a  seed  is  attached 
to  the  placenta  ;  the  hilum  :  —  also  a  depression 
or  an  elevation  about  the  centre  of  a  given  sur- 
face. Senslotc. 

J3I^  The  nmMlicus,  or  hilum,  is  frequently  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  from  the  rest  of  the  seed,  not  uncommonly 
being  black.  In  plants  with  small  seeds  it  is  minute, 
and  is  recognized  with  difficulty  ;  but  in  some  it  is  so 
large  as  to  occupy  a  third  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
seed,  as  in  the  horse-chestnut.    Lindley. 

5.  {Geom.)  The  focus  of  an  ellipse;  —  so 
used  by  the  old  geometers:  —  a  term  now  ap- 
plied to  a  point  of  a  surface  through  which  all 
the  lines  of  curvature  pass.  At  this  point  the 
two  principal  curvatures  are  equal.  P.  Cyc. 

UM'BLE§  (iim'blz),  re.  pi.  A  deer's  entrails. — 
See  NoMBLES.  Bailey. 

iJM  'BO,  n.  [L.]  1.  A  protuberance  or  boss,  as 
of  a  buckler.  Swift. 

2.  {Conch.)  The  point  of  a  bivalve  shell  im- 
mediately above  the  hinge.  Brande. 

tJM'BO-NATE,       )^^        ^Bot.)    Having     a     low, 

UM'BO-NAT-:5;d,  )  rounded      projection     like    a 

boss ;  bossed.  Gray. 

tjM  'BR4,  n.     [L.]     1.  A  shadow.      Wm.  Smith. 

SS^  In  ancient  times,  one  who  went  to  a  feast 

merely  at  the  solicitation  of  one  invited  was  called 

umbra,  because  he  followed  the  principal  guests  as  a 

shadow  follows  a  body.     Wright. 

2.  {Asti'on.)  The  dark  conical  shadow  pro-' 
jected  from  a  planet  or  satellite,  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  sun,  within  which  a  spectator 
could  see  no  part  of  the  sun's  disk;  —  opposed 
to  penumbra.  Herschel. 

jg®^  The  passage  from  the  pure  umbra  to  the  pe- 
numbra is  quite  insensible  ;  the  softening  down  of  the 
shading  is  so  gradual,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the 
exact  moment  when  any  remarkable  point  on  the 
moon's  surface  leaves  the  penumbra  to  pass  into  the 
umbra,  or  the  reverse.    JVidiol. 

UM-BRA-CU'Ll-FORM,  a.  [L.  umbraculum,  any 
thing  that  furnishes  shade,  and  forma,  form.] 
XJmbrella-shaped,  like  a  mushroom.  Gray, 

tJM'BRA^E,  n.  [Fr.  ombrage,  from  L.  umbra,  a 
shade  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  ombra,  a  shadow,  umbrage.] 

1.  A  shade  ;  a  shadow ;  obscurity. 

The  umbrage,  or  shade,  keeps  them  from  growth.     Huloet. 
In  the  dark  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade.  Byron. 

2.  A  slight  show  or  appearance,     [r.] 

It  is  also  evident  that  St.  Peter  did  not  carry  himself  so  as 

to  give  the  least  overture  or  umbrage  to  make  any  one  suspect 

'  he  had  any  such  preeminence.  £p.  Taylor, 

3.  A  suspicion  of  an  intended  offence  or  af- 
front; resentment;  offence;  pique;  grudge. 

So  the  king  should  take  no  umbrage  of  his  arming  and 
prosecution.  Bacon. 

It  will  not  be  convenient  to  give  him  any  wnbrage,  by  see- 
ing me  with  another  person.  Dryden. 

\\  tJM-BRA'gj^J-OUS  [um-bra'je-us,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.  ; 
um-bra'jus,  S.  F.  R.  Sm.  Wb.^,  a.  [Fr,  ombra- 
geux;  umbre  (L.  um,bra),  shade.] 

1.  Yielding  shade  ;  shady  ;  gloomy  ;  murky. 

Umbrageous  grots  and  caves  of  cool  recess.  Milton, 

2.  f  Obscure ;  not  easy  to  be  perceived. 

The  present  constitution  ...  is  very  umbrageous.     Wotton, 

3.  t  Having  umbrage,  or  disposed  to  take 
umbrage.  Warbiirton, 

II  tJM-BRA'^5;-0U"S-LY,  ad.     With  umbrage. 

II  tJM-BRA'gj^-OyS-NESS,  «.  Shadiness.  Raleigh. 

t  tJM'BRAT-]pD,  a.  [L.  umbro,  umbratus,  to  shade.] 
Shadowed ;  aduTnbrate.  Bullokar. 

tJM-BRAT'lC,         }  a.     [L.  umbraticus ;    It.  om- 
UM-BRAt'I-CAL,  )  bratico  ;  Sp.  umbratico.^ 

1.  Shadowy;  typical.  "Those  wmira^/c  rep- 
resentations." Barrow. 

2.  Keeping  at  home,  or  within  doors  ;  retired; 
secluded,     [b.]  B.  Jonson. 

fUM'BRA-TlLE    [um'hra-til,    W.   P.    Sm.    Wb.\ 

Tim-br^t'Tl,  S,  KA,  a,     [L.  umbratiUs.'] 

1.  Unsubstantial ;  unreal ;  shadowy.  Jonson. 

Natural  hierofrlyphics  of  our  fugitive,  umbratile,  ttnxioue, 
and  transitory  life.  Evelyn. 


2.  Being  in  the  shade;  retired. 


Mason. 


fT^M-BRA'TIOUP,  a.  [OldFr.wmira^r^.J  Disposed 
to  take  umbrage  ;  captious;  suspicious. T't^^ton. 

t  UM'BR^IL,  ».     An  umbrella.  Shelton. 

UM-BREL'LA,  «.  [L.  umbella,  a  parasol,  an  um- 
brella ;  umbraj  a  shade ;  It.  ombrella.^ 

1,  A  folding  shade,  or  screen,  carried  in  the 
hand  as  a  protection  from  the  rain  or  the  rays 
of  the  sun;  —  usually  consisting  of  a  rod  or 
stick,  to  one  end  of  which  ribs  or  strips  of  whale- 
bone, rattan,  &c.,  are  attached  and  covered  with 
silk,  cotton,  or  some  similar  material.   Dryden. 

2.  (ZoOl.)  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  moUusks, 
so  called  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  of  the 
shell  to  an  umbrella.  Baird. 

t  tJM-BR^L'LO,  «.    An  umbrella.  Tatler, 

t  tJM-BRI-ERE',  n.  That  part  of  the  helmet  that 
screens  or  covers  the  face  ;  a  visor.        Spenser, 

UM-BRIF'?R-OUS,  a,  [L.  umbra^  a  shade,  and 
fiero,  to  bear.]     Casting  a  shade.  Smart. 

UM'BRIl,  n.  [L.  umbra,  a  shade.]  (Ancient 
Armor.)  A  projection  like  the  peak  of  a  cap,  to 
which  a  face-guard  was  sometimes  attached, 
which  moved  freely  upon  the  helmet,  and  could 
be  lifted  up  like  the  beaver.  FairhoU. 

.t5'M-BRI'J\r,^tnj  (Ich.)  A  genus  of  marine,  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  of  the  family  Sciccnidcef 
allied  to  the  perches,  but  having  no  teeth  on 
the  vomer  or  palatines.  Yarrell, 

f  UM'BROSE,  a.  [L.  umhros-us;  umbra,  a  shade.] 
Shady ;  umbrageous.  Clarke, 

t  tJM-BR6s'!-TY,  n.  [L.  umbrosus,  shady.]  XJm- 
brageousness ;  shadiness.  Browne. 

fiJM'GONGj  n.  [A.  S.  ymb,  timbe,  round,  and 
gang,  a  going.]  A  going  round ;  circuit.  Wickliffe. 

UM'Pl-RA^E,  n.  1.  An  adjustment  of  a  contro- 
versy by  an  umpire  ;  arbitration ;  arbitrament. 

I  am  appealed  to  by  both  ...  if  my  umpirage  may  stand.  I 
award  an  eternal  silence  to  both  parts.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  power  or  authority  of  an  umpire ;  the 
right  to  decide  a  dispute  or  controversy. 

From  civil  society  the  state  of  war  is  excluded  by  the  um- 
pirage which  they  have  provided  ...  for  the  ending  all  differ- 
ences that  may  arise.  Loclce. 

Om'PIRE  [um'ptr,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb. ; 
iim'pir,  S.\  iini'pir  or  um'pjr,  P.],  n.  \_Skinner 
admires  the  ingenuity,  but  doubts  the  truth  of 
Mhisheu's  etymology,  from  the  Fr.  un  pere,  a 
father. _  Richardson.  —  "  Umpire  in  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  L.  impar,  uneven  or  odd. 
It  is,  however,  also  expressed  in  Latin,  impe- 
rator,  with  which  the  Scotch  ovei'sman,  and 
Fr.  sew-arfiiire,.  correspond  in  signification." 
Burrill.  —  "An  umpire,  one  who  is  chosen  by 
two,  four,  or  any  even  number  of  arbitrators  (on 
their  being  equally  divided  on  their  award),  to 
give  his  casting  vote  ;  it  is  a  variation  of  impar, 
for  odd."  Cleland.  —  In  Piers  Plouhman  writ- 
ten nompeyr ;  whence  the  Fr.  nompair,  without 
peer,  and  thus  sole  judge,  may  be  preferred  as 
the  true  source.     Richa1•dson.^ 

1.  A  third  party  to  whom  a  dispute  is  referred 
for  settlement ;  an  arbitrator  ;  an  arbiter. 

Just  Death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries. 

With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence.    Shak. 

2,  [Law.^  A  person  to  whom  a  matter  which 
has  been  submitted  to  arbitrators,  is,  in  case  of 
their  disagreement,  referred  for  final  decision. 

If  they  [the  arbitrators]  do  not  agree,  it  is  usual  to  add, 
that  anorher  person  be  caUed  in  aa  umpire  (imperator  or  im- 
par), to  whose  judgment  it  is  referred.  Blackstone, 

je^^^This  word,  says  Johnson,  Minsheu,  with 
great  applause  from  Skinner,  derives  from  un  pire,  in 
French,  a  father.  But,  whatever  may  be  its  deriva- 
tion, one  should  think,  in  pronunciation,  it  ought  to 
class  with  empire ;  and  yet  we  find  our  orthoepists 
considerably  divided  in  the  sound  of  tlie  last  syllable 
of  both  these  words. 

"  Empire.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Mr.  Perry  rhyme  it  with  Jire  ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Buchanan  with  the  first  of  pyr-a-mid. 

"  Umpire.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston  rhyme 
it  with  Jire ;  hut  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Buchanan, 
with  fear ;  and  Dr.  Kenrick  with  the  first  of  pyr-a- 
mid. 

*'  Amidst  this  variety  and  inconsistency,  we  find  a 
preponderancy  to  the  long  sound  of  i  as  in  Jire;  and 
this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  eligible. 

"  Rampire  and  vampire  follow  the  same  analogy  ; 
and  satire  and  samphire  may  be  looked  on  as  irregu- 
lar."   Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Arbiter,  Judge, 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  t^,  Y,  short;  A,  $,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  fALL;   H^IR,  HER; 
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+  tJM'PIEE,  V.  a.  To  decide  as  an  umpire  ;  to 
arbitrate  ;  to  settle.  Bacon. 

CM'PIRE-ShIp,  n.     The  office  of  an  umpire. 

We  refuse  not  the  arbitrament  and  umpircship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  JewtU. 

UM'aUHILE  (um'kwil),  ad.  [This  seems  to  be 
merely  A.  b.  hwilom,  inverted.  Jamieson.^ 
Formerly.     [Scot.]  Douglas.    Jamieson. 

tTM'aUHlLE  (um'kwlI),  a.  Former  ;  late.  "Her 
said  umquhile  husband."     [Scot.]        Pitscottie. 

ttJM'STEOKE,  n.  [A.  S.  ymb,  umbe,  round,  and 
strice,  a  stroke,  a  line.]  Circumference  ;  bound- 
ary ;  outside.  Fuller. 

&N— .  [A.  S.  un- ;  Dut.  on- ;  Frs. «»-,  on- ;  Ger.  U7i- ; 
Dan.,  Sw.,  §  Icel.  o-,  u-. — "This  particle,  general- 
ly giving  a  negative  sense  to  the  words  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  is  a  contraction,  as  some  think, 
from  the  Ger.  ohne,  without ;  or  it  may  be  thus  de- 
rived in  A.  S.,un,  an,  uan,  wan,  wanting ;  wana, 
a  deficiency."  Bosworth.']  A  prefix  denoting 
negation,  privation,  deterioration,  or  opposition. 

j8®=-Thia  Saxon  prefix  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
the  privative  a  of  tiie  Greeks  and  tlie  privative  in  of 
the  Latins ;  and  it  is  placed,  almost  at  will,  before 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  before  perfect  participles 
of  active  verbs  to  form  adjectives,  aitd  also  before 
many  present  participles,  a  considerable  number  of 
nouns,  and  a  small  nutnber  of  verbs. 

When  prefixed  to  adjectives,  participles,  and  ad- 
verbs, it  is  uniformly  interpreted  by  not;  in  substan- 
tives, by  tlie  want  or  absence  of;  and  in  verbs  it  com- 
monly signifies  the  reversing  or  annulling  of  the  ac- 
tion or  state  expressed  by  the  simple  verb. 

The  verbs  to  unarm,  unclose,  uncover,  undo,  unload, 
and  some  others,  express  a  positive  act  of  privation. 

Tllere  are  some  very  common  adjectives  which  do 
not  take  this  negative  prefix ;  as,  ffood,  bad,  little, 
ffmall,  irreat,  large,  near,  distant,  rirrht,  wrong,  &c. 

The  adjectives  unequal,  unabridired,  unseen,  unsold, 
&c.,  are  purely  negative,  and  imply  merely  the  ab- 
sence or  negation  of  that  which  is  denoted  by  the 
more  simple  terms  equal,  abridged,  &;c.  But  the  ad- 
jectives unhappy,  unbecoming,  unsafe,  and  some  others, 
have  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  signification, 
implying  not  only  the  want  of  what  is  expressed  by 
the  simple  words  happy,  becoming,  &;c.,  but  also  the 
presence  of  the  contrary  quality. 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  negative  prefixes 
in  and  un  are  used  indifferently  ;  as,  infrequent  or  un- 
frequent,  inexpert  or  unexpert,  inexperienced  or  unexpe- 
rienced, ineligible  or  uneliirible,  &c.  —  The  prefix  un  is 
more  commonly  used  before  adjectives  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  before  such  as  are  derived 
from  the  Latin. 

UN-A-BAN'DONED  (-dund),  a.    Not  abandoned. 

UN-A-BASED'  (un-»-bast'),  a.    Not  abased.    Ash. 

tJN-A-BASHED'  (iin-9-b&sht'),  a.  Having  no  feel- 
ing of  abasement,  disgrace,  or  shame.        Pope. 

UN-A-BAT'5D,  u,.    Undiminished.       Beau.  S;  Fl. 
On-A-BAT'ED-LY,  ad.     "Without  abatement. 
ON-A-BAT'JNG,  ».    Not  abating.  Kelly. 

fjN-AB-BRE'VI-AT-jpD,  a.    Not  abbreviated.  Ash. 
tJN-A-BET'TJD,  a.    Not  abetted  or  assisted.  Ash. 
UN-A-BID'JNG,  a.    Not  abiding ;  uncertain. 
tJN-A-BID'JNG-NESS,  n.    Want  of  permanency. 
ttJN-A-BlL'!-Ty,  M.    Inability.  Milton. 

tJN-AB-JURED'  (-jurd'),  a.    Not  abjured.   Smart. 
tJN-A'BLE  (-a'bl),  a.    Not  able ;  weak  ;  impotent. 

Syn.  —  See  Incapable. 
ttJN-A'BLE-NESS,  «.    Inability.  Rales. 

UN-A-BOL'ISH-A-BLE,  u,.  That  may  not  be  abol- 
ished or  repealed.  Milton. 

ON-A-BbL'JSHED  (-?-bol'isht),  a.  Not  abolished; 
not  repealed ;  being  in  force.  Hooker. 

tJJV-A-BRAD'^D,  a.     Not  abraded.  Clarke. 

CN-A-BRID(?ED'  (un-si-brijd'),  a.  Not  abridged  or 
contracted  ;  not  shortened.  Mason. 

to-AB'R(?-GAT-:pD,  a.     Not  abrogated.         Ash. 

tJN- AB-§6LVEli'  (Bn-fib-zolvd'),  a.  Not  absolved ; 
not  pardoned  ;  not  discharged.  Strype. 

tJN-AB-SORB'A-BLE,  a.     Not  absorbable.    Davy. 

tJN-AB-SORBED'  (-?b-sorbd'),  a.     Not  absorbed. 

tJN-AB-SfJED',  a.     Not  abstJrd ;  reasonable. 

UN-A-BfJ§ED'  (iin-»-buzd'),  o-  Not  abused.    Ash. 


On-AC-CEL'PR-AT-J5D,  u,.    Not  accelerated. 

fJN-AC-CENT'^D,  a.     Having  no  accent.  Harris. 

UN-AC-CEP-TA-BIL'J-TY,  n.     Unacceptableness. 

CN-AC-CEPT'A-BLE,  a.    Not  acceptable. 

tJN-AC-CEPT'A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.     The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unacceptable.  Collier. 

CN-AC-CEPT'A-BLY,  ad.     Not  acceptably. 

UN-AC-CEPT'50,  a.    Not  accepted.  Prior. 

tUN-AC-CES'SI-BLE,  a.     Inaccessible.  Hakewill. 

t  UN- AC-CES'SJ-BLE-NESS,  n.  Inaccessibleness ; 
inapproachableness.  Hale. 

UN-AC-CLI'MA-T5D,  a.    Not  acclimated. 

tJN-AC-COM-'MQ-DAT-JgD,  a.    Not  accommodat- 
ed ;  —  not  suited  or  adapted.  Shak. 

Not 


UN-AC-COM'MQ-DAT-ING,    a. 
dating ;  disobliging. 


accommo- 
Byron. 

ijN-AC-COM'PA-NIED  (un-jk-kilm'pii-nid),  a.   Not 
accompanied  ;  unattended  ;  alone.      Hayward. 

UN-AC-c6m'PL!SHED  (-pljsht),  a.     Not   accom- 
plished ;  unfinished ;  incomplete.  Dryden. 

tJN-AC-CdM'PLJSH-MENT,  n.    Want  of  accom- 
plishment or  execution.  Milton. 

ON-AC-CORD'ANT,  u..    Not  accordant ;  harsh. 

tJN-AG-CORD'gD,  u,.    Not  accorded  or  settled. 

ON-AC-CORD'JNG,  u.     Not  according.         Smart. 

UN-AC-COUNT-A-BIL'!-TY,  »t.     The  state  of  be- 
ing unaccountable ;  unac'countableness.    Stoift. 

UN-AC-COUNT' A-BLE,  a.     1.  Not  accountable; 

not  to  be  accounted  for ;  inexplicable  ;  strange. 

2,  t  Not  to  be  counted.  Wollaston. 

UN-AC-C6UNT'A-BLE-NESS,  re.   The  state  of  be- 
ing unaccountable  ;  unaccountability.         Ash. 

CN-AC-CoOnt'A-BLY,  ad.    In  an  unaccountable 
manner ;  inexplicably  ;   strangely.        Addison. 

UN-.A.C-CbUNT'pD,  a.    Not  accounted.  Johnson. 

UN-AC-c6u'TRED  (iSn-jk-ka'terd),  a.   Not  accou- 
tred or  equipped.  Ash. 

UN-AC-CRED'IT-eD,  a.    Not  accredited ;  not  ap- 
proved ;  unauthorized.  Smart. 

UN-AC-CU'MU-LAT-5D,  a.    Not  accumulated. 

t  UN-AC'CU-RATE,  14.    Inaccurate.  Boyle. 

tUN-AC'oy-RATE-NESS,  re.   Inaccuracy.  Boyle. 

UN-AC-CURSED'  (-»k-kurst'),  u..    Not  accursed. 

On-AC-OU§ED'  (un-iik-kiizd'),  a.     Not  accused. 

ON-AC-CUS'TOMED   (-jk-kus'tumd),  a.     1.   Not 

accustomed  ;  not  habituated.  Jer.  xxxi.  18. 

2.  New ;  not  usual  or  familiar ;  unfamiliar. 

"  An  unaccustomed  idea."  Watts. 

tTN-A-CHIEV'A-BLE,   a.      Not   achievable;   that 
cannot  be  performed  or  executed.       Farindon. 

UN-A-CHIEVED'  (un-j-chevd'),  a-    Not  achieved. 

CN-AjeH'JNG,  u.  Not  aching  ;  not  painful.  Shak. 

trN-AC-KN6WL'5D(?ED  (-jk-nol'ejd),  a.    Not  ac- 
knowledged; not  owned  or  confessed.  CZarc?trfo7i. 

UN-AC-aUAINT'ANCE,   re.    Want  of  acquaint- 
ance or  familiarity  ;  unacquaintedness.    South. 

UN-AC-QUAINT'ED,  a.    Not  acquainted. 

tjN-AC-auAlNT'jpD-NESS,  n.   Want  of  acquaint- 
ance; unacquaintance.  Whiston. 

UN-AC-aUiR' A-BLE,  a.    Not  acquirable.      Ash. 

UN-AC-aulRED'  (-kwird'),  a.     Not  acquired. 

tJN-AC-QUIT'TjpD,  u,.    Not  acquitted.  As7i. 

tJN-AcT'A-BLE,  a.    Not  capable  of  being  acted. 
Much  of  the  unacted  drama  is  really  unactable.     Qu.  Rev. 
On-AcT'JJD,  a.    Not  acted  ;  not  performed. 
t  fJN-AC'TIVE,  a.     Inactive  ;  inert.  Milton. 

t  UN-AC'T!VE,  V.  a.  To  render  inactive.  T.Fuller. 
t  UN-AC'TIVE-NESS,  re.     Inactivity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

tJN-ACT'U-AT-^lD  (un-Skt'yiJ-at-fd),  a.   Not  actu- 
ated ;  not  moved  to  action'.  Glanvill. 

ijN-A-DAPT'eD,  u,.  Not  adapted  ;  unsuited.SmtVA. 


ON-A-DAPT'^D-NESS,  n.     Want  of  adaptation  ; 
unfitness ;  unsuitableness.  Foster. 

(JN-AD-DtCT'?D,  a.     Not  addicted.  Ash. 

I"JN-AD-DRESSED'  (-iid-dr6st'),  ...    Not  addressed. 

UN-AD-HE'SJVE,  a.    Not  adhesive.  Kirby. 

0N-AD'J5C-TIVED   (-tivd),   a.      Having   no  ad- 
jective, or  form  of  an  adjective.  Tooke. 

0N-AD-JUD(?ED',  a.   Not  adjudged  ;  not  decided. 

On-AD-JUST'^D,  a.    Not  adjusted  or  settled. 

UN-AD-MlN'IS-TJJRED  (-terd),  ».    Not  adminis- 
tered, executed,  or  dispensed.  Craig. 

CfN-AD-MIRED'  (iSn-iid-mlrd'),  a.     Not  admired; 
not  regarded  with  respect  or  honor.  Pope. 

UN-AD-MIR'ING,  a.    Not  admiring.  Smart. 

UN-AD-MIT'T^D,  a.    Not  admitted.  Ash. 

UN-AD-m5n']SHED  (iSn-?d-m6n'jslit),  a.     Not  ad- 
monished, cautioned,  or  advised.  Milton. 

ON-A-DOPT'CD,  a.     Not  adopted.  JodreU. 

UN-A-DORED' (-dord'),a.     Not  adored.     Milton. 
UN-A-DORNED'  (-dornd'),a.  Not  adorned.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Bare. 
UN-A-DUL'TfR-ATE,      ;  „.     Not   adulterated ; 
UN-A-DUL'T:ER-AT-t;D,  )  genuine.  Addison. 

UN-A-DUL'TeR-AT-5D-LY,  ad.    Not  in  an  adul- 
terated manner ;  unadulterately.  Clarke. 

ON-A-DUL'TPE-ATE-LY,  ad.    Without  spurious 
mixture  ;  unadulteratedly.  Gilbert. 

0N-.\-DUL'T5;R-OUS,ffi.  Not  adulterous.    Clarke. 

tJN-A-DUL'TeR-OUS-LY,  ad.    Not  in  an  adulter- 
ous manner  ;  not  adulterously.  Milton. 

UN-AD-VENT'y-ROUS,  a.    Not   adventurous  or 
hazarding ;  not  bold  or  venturesome.      Milton. 

UN-AD- VI§'A-BLE,  a.     Not  advisable   or   expe- 
dient ;  not  prudent.  Lowth. 

UN-AD- VI§'A-BLY,  ad.  In  an unadvisable manner. 

UN-AD- VI§ED'  (-vizd'),  a.    Not  advised ;  impru- 
dent ;  indiscreet ;  thoughtless  ;  rash.         Shak. 

fJN-AD-vr^'eD-LY,  ad.     Without  advice  ;  impru- 
dently ;  indiscreetly  ;  injudiciously.       Hooker. 

CN-AD-vr§'ED-NESS,  re.   Imprudence;  rashness  ; 
injudiciousness ;  thoughtlessness.  Puller. 

Not  aCrated,  or  combined 
Clarke. 

UN-AF'FA-BLE,   a.      Not   affable ;    not   conver- 
sable ;  repulsive  ;  rigorous  ;  reserved.    Daniel. 

t  UN-AF-FEARED',  a.    Not  terrified.         Daniel. 

UN-AF-PEOT'eD,  a.     1.  Not  affected  ;  not  hypo- 
critical ;  real ;  open  ;  candid ;  sincere. 

Unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  every  face.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  formed  by  too  rigid  observation    of 
rules  ;  not  labored ;  free  from  affectation. 

In  their  maieBtic^iaffected  style.  Milton. 

3.  Not  moved;  not  touched;  unmoved. 

He  sat  unaffected  to  hear  the  tragedy.  ^   Johnson. 

CtN-AF-FECT'CD-LY,   ad.     Really;   without  af- 
fectation or  false  appearances.  Locke. 

CN-AP-f£cT'?D-NESS,  re.   The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  unaffected.  Blair. 

UN-AF-FECT'ING,  a.  Not  affecting;  not  pathetic. 

ON-AF-FEC'TION-ATE,  a.    Not  affectionate. 

UN-.^F-FI'ANCED  (-jf-fl'^nst),  a.    Not  affianced. 

UN-AF-FIRMED'  (?f-f  irmd'),  a.  Not  affirmed.  Ash. 

On-AF-FLICT'?D,  a.    Not  affiicted.  Daniel. 

tJN- AP-FRIGHT'jpD,  a.  Not  ai&ighted.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

t  tJN-A-FILED',  a.     Undefiled.  Gower. 

tJN-A-FRAID',  u.  Not  afraid;  fearless.  Thomson. 

0n-AG'GRA-VAT-?D,  a.  Not  aggravated.  Potter. 

UN-AG-GRES'SIVE,  a.  Not  aggressive.   Qu.  Rev. 

On-A^'I-TAT-ED,  u..    Not  agitated ;  tranquil. 

CfN-A-GREE' A-BLE,  u.    Not  agreeable ;  unsuit- 
able ;  disagreeable.  Milton. 

On-A-GREE'A-BLE-NESS,  re.    Disagreeableness. 


UN-A'ER-At-JPD,  a. 
with  carbonic  acid. 


mIen,  SIR;   m6ve,  nor,  s6n;   B0LL,  BUR,  rClE.  — g,  p,  5,  I,  soft;  IS,  S,  £,  i,  hard;  ^  as  z;  $  a«  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


UNAGEEEABLY 

tJN-A-GREE'A-BLY,  ad.     Disagreeably.         Ball. 

tJN-AID'A-BLE,  u.     Not  to  be  helped.  Shak. 

tJN-AlD'pD,  a.  Not  aided;  not  assistea.B,"(j(?Anio™. 

tjN-AIL'ING,  <i.     Not  ailing ;  healthy.    Chatham. 

On-aimed'  (an-amd'),  a.     Not  aimed.  Ash. 

UN-AIM'JNG,  a.    Having  no  particular  aim  or  di- 
rection ;  aimless.  Granville. 

UN-AIRED'  (iin-Ard'),  a.     Not  aired.  Otway. 

tTN-A-LARMED'  (un-ii-lirmd'),  u.     Not  alarmed. 

UN-A-LARiM'[NG,  a.  Not  alarming  or  frightening. 

UN-AL'ipN-A-BLE  (an-Sl'yen-j-bl),  u..    That  can- 
not be  alienated  ;  inalienable.  Swift. 

UN-AL'I^N-A-BLY    (un-al'yeii-?-ble),   ad.     So  as 
not  to  be  alienated.  Young. 

UN-AL'ieN-AT-5D  (un-al'yen-at-ed),  a.     Not  al- 
ienated, transferred,  or  estranged.  Ash. 

U'NAL-IST,  )i.     A  holder  of  only  one  benefice,  in 

contradistinction  to  pluralist. 

In  general,  pluralists  have  greater  merit  than  vnalists.  Knox. 

Cn-AL-LAYED'  (un-jl-lad'),  a.     Not  allayed. 

fjN-AL-LEg}ED'  (-jl-lSjd'),  u..     Not  alleged.    Ash. 

fJN-AL-LE'VI-AT-fD,  a.     Not  alleviated. 

tJN-AL-LI' A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  allied.  Burke. 

tJN-AL-LIED'  (un-iil-Iid'),  a.     Not  allied;  having 
no  alliance  ;  not  congenial.  Collier. 

UN-AL-LOW A-BLE,  a.     Not  allowable.     Milton. 

UN-AL-LoWED'  (-fil-loud'),  a.  Not  allowed.  Ash. 

UN-AL-LOYED'    (un-sl-loid'),    a.      Not   alloyed; 
uncorrupted  ;  pure  ;  genuine.  Irving. 

fJN-AL-LURED'  (-?l-lurd'),  u,.     Not  allured.  Ash. 

tJN-AL-LUR'ING,  a.     Not  alluring.  Smith. 

tJN-AL-LUE'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  unalluring. 

UN-ALM^ED'  (un-iimzd'),  a.    Not  having  received 
alms,     [r.]  Wright. 

tJN-AL-T5R-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  XJnalterableness.  Pj-e. 

UN-AL'T(;r- A-BLE,  a.     Not  alterable  ;  unchange- 
able ;  immutable.  South. 

UN-Al'T(;R-A-BLE-NESS,  ».     immutability. 

tJN-AL'TpR-A-BLY,  ad.     Unchangeably.  Milton. 

UN-AL'TpEED  (un-9.1'terd),  a.    Not  altered. 

UN-AL'TJSR-ING,  u.     Not  altering.         Wiseman. 

tJN-A-MAL'GA-MAT-JgD,  a.    Not  amalgamated. 

UN-A-MAZED'  (-mazd'),  a.     Not  amazed.  Milton. 

UN-AM-BI-GU'!-TY,  «.     Want  of  ambiguity. 

tJN-AM-BIG'U-OtJS,  a.     Not  ambiguous  ;   clear  ; 
plain  ;  explicit ;  certain.  Gibbon. 

tJN-AM-BIG'U-ofjS-LY,  ad.     Not  ambiguously. 

UN-AM-BI"TI01TS  (un-»ip-bSsh'us),  a.     Not  ambi- 
tious ;  free  from  ambition.  Pope. 

tJN-AM-Bl"TIOUS-LY   (-jm-bish'us-le),    ad.     Not 
ambitiously ;  without  ambition.       Wordsworth. 

UN-AM-Bt"TIOyS-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  the 
state  of  not  being  ambitious.  Clarke. 

tJN-A-ME'NA-BLE,  a.     Not  amenable.    Hawkins. 

UN-A-MEND'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  mended, 
repaired,  or  corrected ;  irreparable.  Pope, 

tJN-A-MEND'ipD,  a.     Not  amended.  Udal. 

tJN-A-MERCED'  (-ii-merst'),».  Not  amerced.  Ash. 

UN-A'MJ-A-BLE,  a.     Not  amiable  ;  unlovely. 

(JN-A'MJ-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Want  of  amiableness. 

UN- A-MU§' A-BLE,  u..   Incapable  of  being  amused. 

UN-A-MU§ED'  (un-ii-muzd'),  a.     Not  amused. 

CN-A-MU^'ING,  a.     Not  amusing.  Smart. 

tJN-A-MU§'{NG-LY,  ad.     Not  amusingly. 

UN-A-MU'SIVE,  a.     Not  furnishing  amusement. 

UN-AN-A-LOjf'I-CAL,  a.  Not  analogical.  Johnson. 

UN-A-NAL'Q-GOUS,  a.     Not  analogous. 

fjN-AN'A-LYZED  (-&n'ii-l!zd),  a.     Not  analyzed. 
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tJN-AN'EHOEED  (-Siig'kord),  a.    Not  anchored. 

t  UN-A-NELED'  (-»-neld'),  a.    Not  aneled.  Shah. 

UN-AN'GU-LAR,  a.     Not  angular.  Burke. 

CtN-An'J-MAL-IZED  _(-an'e-mfil-izd),  a.  Not  ani- 
malized  or  formed  into  animal  matter.    Clarice. 

t  U-NAn'I-MATE,  a.    Unanimous.  Cowley. 

UN-An'I-MAT-PD,  a.  Not  animated ;  not  en- 
livened ;  inanimate ;  dull.  Dryden. 

U\-AN'(-MAt-ING,  u,.    Not  animating.  Ash. 

U-NA-NtM'I-TY,  n.  [L.  unanimitas ;  It.  unanimi- 
ta ;  Sp.  unanimidad ;  Fr.  unanimite.']  The 
state  of  being  unanimous  ;  agreement  in  vvill,  de- 
sign, determination,  or  opinion.  Addison. 
True  unanimitji  is  that  which  proceeds  from  a  free  judg- 
ment arriving  at  the  same  conclusion,  after  an  investigfttion 
of  the  fact.  Bacon. 

U-NAN'I-MOUS  (yfl-nSn'e-mus),  a.  [L.  unanimiis; 
unanimis ;  umis,  one,  and  animus^  mind ;  It.,  Sp., 
^  Fr.  unanime.'l  Being  of  one  mind  ;  agreeing 
in  will,  design,  or  opinion  ;  harmonious. 

The  universal  and  unanimous  belief  of  all  men  carried  it 
for  certain  truth.  Camden. 

U-NAn;!-MOUS-LY,  ad.  With  one  mind;  with 
unanimity ;  without  any  dissent.  Barrow. 

U-NAn'I-MOUS-NESS,  n.     Unanimity.       Bailey. 

UN-AN-NEALED',  a.    Not  annealed.  Clarke. 

UN-AN-NEXED'  (un-ju-nekst'),  a.     Not  annexed. 

UN-AN-Nl'HI-LA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  anni- 
hilated or  utterly  destroyed.  Cudworth. 

UN-AN-NOUNCED'  (-noflnst'),  u.  Not  announced. 

UN-AN-NOYED'  (un-sin-nojd'),  u,.     Not  annoyed. 

UN-A-N6inT'¥D,  a.     Not  anointed.  Todd. 

UN-AN'SW^R- A-BLE  (un-in'ser-fi-bl),  a.  Not  an- 
swerable ;  irrefutable.  Raleigh. 

U"N-AN'SW(;R-A-BLE-NESS  (un-in'ser-si-bl-nes), 
n.     The  quality  of  not  being  answerable.   Hall. 

UN-An'SWCR-A-BLY  (an-4n'ser-?-ble),  ad.  Be- 
yond confutation  ;  incontestably.  South. 

tjN-AN'SW(;RED  (un-in'sfrd),  a.     Not  answered. 
UN-AN-Tr9'I-PAT-5D,  a.    Not  anticipated. 
UN-ANX'IOUS  (iin-Sngk'shus),  a.    Not  anxious. 
UN-A-P6c'RY-PHAL,  «..  Not  apocryphal.  Milton. 
UN-A-POL-O-pET'JC,  a.  Not  apologetic.  Ee.  Rev. 
UN-AP-pS-TOL 
UN-AP-OS-TOL 
usage,  or  not  having  apostolic  authority.  ISc.Rev. 

UN-AP-PALLED'  (un-»p-pSiwld'),  a.    Not  appalled. 

t  UN-AF-PAr'^L,  v.  a.  To  take  off  the  clothes 
of;  to  divest ;  to  unclothe;  to  undress.  Donne. 

UN-AP-pAr'5LLED  (Hn-ap-piir'eld),  a.  Not  ap- 
parelled ;  not  clothed ;  not  dressed.  Bacon. 
UN-AP-pAr'jPNT,  a.  Not  apparent ;  not  visible. 
tJN-AP-PBAL'A-BLE,  a.  Not  appealable.  South. 
UN-AP-PEAL'JNG,  a.  Not  appealing.  South. 
tJN-AP-PEA§' A-BLE,  (*.  Not  appeasable.  Raleigh. 

UN-AP-PEA§'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing unappeasable  ;  implacableness.  Ash. 

UN-AP-PEA§ED' (-pSzd'),  «.  Not  appeased.  Shak. 

t  UN-AP-PfR-CEIVED',  u.  Not  perceived.  Gower. 

UN-AP-PLAud'^D,  a.  Not  applauded.  Chesterfield. 

ON-AP-PLAUD'JNG,  u,.     Not  applauding.  Clarke. 

UN-AP-PLAU'SIVE,  u.     Not  applausive. 

UN-AP-PLI'A-BLE,  a.  Not  appliable.  [k.]  Milton. 

t  UN-AP'PLI-CA-BLE, «.  Inapplicable. Hamjnonrf. 

UN-AP-PLIED'  (-plid'),  a.    Not  specially  applied. 

UN-AP-POINT'eD,  u.  Not  fixed  or  settled.  Knox. 

fJN-AP-POR'TIONED  (-shund),  a.  Not  appor- 
tioned or  distributed.  Ash. 

tjN-AP'PO-§ITE  (-zit),  a.    Not  apposite.    Clarke. 

UN-AP-PRE'CI- A-BLE  (un-jp-prs'slie-ii-bl),  a.  Not 
appreciable;  inappreciable.  Came. 

tTN-AP-PRE'CI-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  inappreciable 
manner.  J.  Montgomery. 


^  JO,         }  a.     Not   apostolic  ;   not 
L'l-CAL,  )  agreeable    to    apostolic 


UNASPIRINGLY 

ON-AP-PRE'CJ-At-^D,  a.    Not  appreciated. 

UN-AP-PR^-HEND'eD,  a.  Not  apprehended;  not 
understood ;  not  comprehended.  Hooker. 

&N-AP-PR?-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  be- 
ing understood ;  inapprehensible.  South. 

CN-AP-PRP-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  unapprehensible. 

UN-AP-PRe-HEN'SIVE,  a.  Inapprehensive.  SoM^A. 

&N-Ap-PRP-HEN'S!VE-LY,  ad.  Inapprehensively. 

UN-AP-PR(;-HEN'S5VE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  appre- 
hension ;  inapprehension.  Clarke. 

UN-AP-PRISED'  (un-»p-prlzd'),  a.  Not  apprised 
or  advised ;  uninformed ;  ignorant.  Young. 

tJN-AP-PROACH'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  ap- 
proached ;  inaccessible.  Hammond. 

ON-AP-PROACH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  unapproachable.  Qu.  Rev. 

UN-AP-PROACH'A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  ap- 
proached ;  inaccessibly.  Clarke. 

UN-AP-PRO  ACHED'  (-procht'),  a.  Not  approached. 

tJN-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE,  a.  Not  appropriate;  in- 
appropriate :  —  unappropriated.         Warburton, 

UN-AP-PRO'PRI-AT-^D,  a.    Not  appropriated. 

UN-AP-PRO'PRI-AT-ING,  n.  Want  of  appropria- 
tion. Milton. 

UN-AP-PE6ved'  (-pr8vd'),  a.     Not  approved. 

CN-AP-PRdv'jNG,  u,.    Not  approving.         Burlce. 

UN-AP-PRO V'ING-LY,  ad.     Not  approvingly. 

UN-A'PRONED  (-purnd),  a.   Not  wearing  an  apron. 

UN-Apt',  a.  Not  apt ;  indocile  ;  unskilful ;  dull; 
not  ready ;  unfit ;  not  qualified  ;  unsuitable. 

UN-APT'LY,  ad.    Not  aptly  ;  unfitly.  Grew. 

UN-Apt'N{;SS,  n.     Want  of  aptness  ;  unfitness. 

t  UNAauIT,  a.     Unrequited.  Gower. 

tUN-A-RACED',  a.     Uneradicated.  Chaucer. 

CN-AR'GUED,  a.    Not  argued  or  debated. 

fjN-ARM',  V.    u,.      [i.    L'NAKMED  ;  pp.    UNARMING, 

UNARMED.]     To  divest  or  strip  of  armor  or  of 
arms  ;  to  disarm.  Shak. 

UN-ARMED' (iin-irmd'),  ffl.  Not  armed;  having 
no  arms  or  armor  ;  defenceless. 

ON-AR-RAIGNED'  (-rand'),  a.    Not  arraigned. 

UN-AR-RAN(?ED',  u.    Not  arranged.         Boswell. 

UN-AR-RAYED'  (-rad'),  a.  Not  arrayed  or  dressed. 

UN-AR-REST'f.D,  a.    Not  arrested.  More. 

tJN-AR-RiVED'  (-rivd'),  a.     Not  arrived.    Young. 

tUN-ART'5D,  a.  Ignorant  of  the  3.r\,s.Waterhouse. 

UN-ART'FUL,  a.    Not  artful ;  artless.      Dryden. 

tJN-ART'PUL-LY,  ad.    In  an  unartful  manner. 

UN-AR-TIC'U-LAt-?D,  u.     Not  articulated. 

0N-AR-TI-PI"CIAIi  (un-ir-te-fiBh'iil),  a.  Not  ar- 
tificial or  formed  by  art ;  artless ;  unafi'ected  ; 
natural ;  inartificial.  Burke. 

CrN-AR-T!-FI"CIAL-LY  (un-'ir-tf-fSsh'gil-le),  ad. 
Contrarily  to  art ;  inartificially.  Derham. 

CfN-AS-CEND' A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  ascended. 

UN-AS-CEND'^D,  «.     Not  ascended.  Shelley. 

On-As-CPR-tAin'A-BLE,  a.    Not  ascertainable. 

UN-AS-Cf,R-TAlNED'  (-land'),  a.  Not  ascer- 
tained or  made  certainly  known.  Cook. 

t  &N-A-SCR!ed',  «,.    Not  descried.    Edwd.  Hall. 

t  UN-A-SERVED',  a.    Unserved.  Chaucer. 

UN-A-SHAMED',  a.     Not  ashamed.  Fairfax. 

On- Asked'  (-iskt'),  a.    Not  asked;  not  invited. 

t  UN-A-SKRiED',  u..     Not  descried.  Hall. 

t  UN-AS-PEC'TIVE,  a.     Irrespective.       Feltham. 

tJN-As'PI-RAT-^D,  a.     Having  no  aspirate.  Parr. 

UN-AS-PIR'!NG,  a.     Not  aspiring ;  not  ambitious. 

ON-AS-PIR'ING-LY,  ad.     Not  aspiringly. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  tj,  T?,  sUH i  A,  5,  I,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;    HEIR,  HER; 


UNASSAILABLE 

tJN-AS-SAIL'A-BLE,  a.  Not  assailable;  thatcan- 
not  be  assailed ;  secure  from  assault.         Shak. 

tJN-AS-SAIL'A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  unassailable  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  be  unassailable.  Clarke. 

tJN- AS-SAILED'  (-said'),  a.    Not  assailed.  Milton. 

ON-AS-sAulT'A-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  assaulted; 

unassailable.   '  liackluyt. 

On-AS-SAui.T'?D,  u.    Not  assaulted.  Idkr. 

UN-AS-SAYED'  (un-?s-sad'),  a.  Not  assayed; 
not  tried ;  untried ;  unattempted.  MiUon. 

UN-AS-SEM'BLED,  a.    Not  assembled.       Clarke. 
0W-AS-SERT'5D,  a.     Not  asserted.  Ash. 

CN-AS-SER'TIVE,  a.    Not  assertive.        Hunter. 
UN-AS-SESSED'  (-sest'),  a.    Not  assessed.     Ash. 
Cn-AS-SIGN'A-BLE  (iin-?s-sl'ii?-bl),  u.     Not  as- 
signable ;  that  cannot  be  assigned.  Ash. 

CN-AS-SIGN'A-BLr,arf.   Not  assignably.   Clarke. 

tJN-AS-SIGNED'  (-Bind'),  u..    Not  assigned.   Ash. 

ON-AS-SIM'J-LA-BLE,  a.  That  may  not  be  as- 
similated. "  Unassimilable  food."  A.  Normandy. 

UN-AS-SIM'{-LAT-5D,  a.    Not  assimilated.  Ash. 

UN-AS-SIM'I-LAT-ING,  a.  Not  assimilating.  Good. 

On-AS-SIST'5D,  It.    Not  assisted  ;  not  helped. 

tJN-AS-SlST'JNG,  a.    Not  assisting.  Dryden. 

UN-AS-SO'CI-AT-JgD  (an-jis-so'she-at-ed),  a.  Not 
associated  ;  not  united  or  combined.  Ash, 

UN-AS-S6rT'^;D,  a.    Not  assorted.  Ash. 

tJN-AS-SUAQSED'  (-swajd'),  u.    Not  assuaged. 

fjN-AS-SiJMED'  (-sumd'),  a.    Not  assumed.  Ash. 

tJN-AS-SUM'(NG,  a.  Not  assuming;  not  arro- 
gant; humble;  modest.  Thomson. 

UN-AS-SURED'  (-shurd'),  a.     1.  Not  assured. 
2.  t  Not  to  be  trusted  or  relied  on.     Spenser. 

UN-A-TON'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  atoned  or  ap- 
peased ;  irreconcilable.  Milton. 
On-A-TONED'  (-tond'),  a.  Not  atoned  for.  Gilpin. 
tJN-AS-TON'ISHED,  u.  Not  astonished.  Sandys. 
tJN-AT-TACHED'  (-tacht'),  a.     Not  attached. 

tJN-AT-TACK'A-BLE,  u,.  That  cannot  be  at- 
tacked ;  unassailable.  West.  liev. 

fjN-AT-TACKED'  (-tSkt'),  a.    Not  attacked. 

tJN-AT-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  attained, 
gained,  or  obtained ;  being  out  of  reach.  Locke. 

UN-AT-TAIN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unattainable.  Locke. 

UN-AT-TAIN'A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  at- 
tained. '  Clarke. 
UN-AT-TAINED'  (-tand'),  a.  Not  attained.  Cook. 
C'N-AT-TAIN'JNG,  a..  Not  attaining.  Carlyle. 
fJN-AT-TAINT':eD,  u.  Not  attainted.  SJmk. 
UN-AT-TEM'P^RED,  a.  Not  attempered.  Clarke. 

UN-AT-TEMPT't;D  (un-iit-terat'ed),  a.  Not  at- 
tempted ;  untried  ;  not  assayed.  Camden. 

CtN-AT-TEMPT'JNG  (un-iit-temt'ing),  a.  Not  at- 
tempting or  assaying.  Waterland. 

tjN-AT-TEND':pD,  a.  Not  attended ;  having  no 
attendants  ;  unaccompanied  ;  alone.      jyrydeii. 

UN-AT-TEND'JNG,  a.    Not  attending.       Milton. 

tUN-^T-TEN'T(VE,  a.     Inattentive.  Taller. 

UN-AT-Ti5N'U-AT-5D,  ».    Not  attenuated.   Ash. 

tJN-AT-TEST'5D,  u,.    Not  attested  or  witnessed. 

tJN-AT-TIRED'  (-tird'),  a.    Not  attired.  Ash. 

0N-AT-TRACT'5D,  a.    Not  attracted  or  dra^vn. 

UN-AT-TRAcT'JVE,  a.    Not  attractive.  Ash. 

U-NAU',  n.  (Zol/l.)  An  edentate  mammal  of  the 
hot  parts  of  South  America ;  the  two-toed  sloth ; 
Chaloiepus  didaetylus.  Baird. 

tJN-AU'DIT-^D,  u.    Not  audited  ;  unadjusted. 

CN-AUG-MENT'JfD,  a.    Not  augmented.        Ash. 

tJN-A[J-SPI"CIOyS  (-spish'us),  a.  Inauspicious; 
unlucky.     "  Unatispicious  rites."     [r.]      Rowe. 


tTN-A-VAIL'A-BLE,  i 

tJN-A-VAlL'A-BLE-NESS,  n. 
unavailable ;  uselessness. 


The  state  of  being 
Glanvill. 
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UN-AU-THEN'TjC,  a.  Not  authentic  or  genu- 
ine ;  not  established  by  authority.         Warton. 

tjN-AU-THEN'T{-CAL,  a.     Unauthentic.      TJdal. 

trN-AU-THEN'TJ-CAT-?D,  u,.   Not  authenticated. 

trN-AU-TH6R'I-TA-TIVE,  a.     Not  authoritative. 

UN-AU-THOR'J-TA-TIVE-LY,  ad.  Having  no 
authority  ;  without  credentials.  Clarke. 

UN-AU'THOR-IZED  (un-lw'thor-Izd),  «.  Not  au- 
thorized; not  supported  by  authority. 

Not  available.      Hooker. 

The  state  of  being 
Sandys. 

tJiV-A-VAlL'A-BLY,  ad.    Not  availably. 

&N- A-VAlL'JNG,  a.  Not  availing ;  without  avail ; 
ineffectual ;  useless  ;  vain.  Pope. 

fJN-A-VAlL'JNG-LY,  ad.     "Without  any  avail. 

UN-A-VEN9E',A-BLE,  a.  That  may  not  be  avenged. 

tJN-A-VEN^ED'  (un-st-vSnjd'),  a.  Not  avenged  ; 
unrevenged ;  not  punished.  Milton. 

tJN-A-VERT'fD,  a.  Not  averted;  not  turned 
aside.     "  Unaverted  eyes."  Shelley. 

V'ffA  VO'CB.  [L.]  "With  one  voice;  unani- 
mously ;  without  dissent. 

UN-A-VdlD'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  avoided 
or  escaped  ;  not  avoidable ;  inevitable  ;  certain. 

It  is  unavoidable  to  all  to  have  opinions  without  certain 
proofs  of  their  truth.  Locke. 

Syn. — Unavoidable  respects  things  which  a  person 
cannot,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  avoid  ; 
inevitable  respects  some  fixed  law  of  nature.  Decay 
and  death  are  inevitable ;  bankruptcy  and  loss  may 
be  unavoidable,  —  See  Necessary. 

un-a-voId'a-ble-ness,  n. 
unavoidable ;  inevitability. 

UN-A-VoId'A-BLY,  ad.    Inevitably.        Addison. 
UN-A-VOiD'^D,  u.  Not  avoided ;  inevitable.  Shak. 
UN-A-VOUCHED'  (-voflcht'),  a.     Not  avouched. 
UN-A-VoWED'  (-voftd'),  u..     Not  avowed.     Park. 
UN-A-WAKED'  (-wakt'),  >  a.      Not    roused 

(JN-A-WAk'ENED  (-vva'knd),  )  from  sleep,  inac- 
tion, or  inertness  ;  dormant.  Thomson. 

UN-A-WAk'EN-ING,  a.    Not  awakening.  Foster. 
UN-A-wAED'5D,  u.     Not  awarded.  Ash. 

UN-A-wArE',  a.  Not  aware ;  not  seeing,  ob- 
serving, or  heeding  ;  not  having  caution  ;  not 
expecting ;  inattentive  ;  heedless.  "  I  am  not 
unaware.^*  Swift. 

UN-A-WArE§',  ad.  When  not  thought  of ;  when 
not  observed ;  unexpectedly  ;  suddenly.  Milton. 

We  put  the  evil  day  for  from  us;  and  ...  it  catches  us  un- 
awares, and  we  tremble  at  the  prospect.  Wake, 

At  unawares,  unexpectedly;  suddenly.  *'Let  de- 
struction come  upon  him  at  unawares."    Ps.  xxxv.  8. 

IJN-AWED'  (iin-^wd'),  a.     Unrestrained  by  awe. 

UN-BACKED'  (fin-bikt'),  a.  1.  Not  taught  to  bear 
the  rider  ;  not  mounted ;  not  tamed.  "  They 
flinch  like  unbacked  fillies."  Dennis. 

2.  Not  moved  back  or  backwards.  Richardson. 

3.  Not  countenanced  nor  aided  ;  not  assisted 
nor  supported ;  not  uplield  nor  encouraged. 

Let  the  weight  of  thine  own  infamy 

Fall  on  thee  unsupported  and  unbacked.  Daniel. 

UN-bAf'FLED  C-bSf-fld),  a.    Not  baffled.  Browne. 

UN-BAg',  v.  a.     To  let  out  of  a  bag.  Ogilvie. 

UN-BAggED'  (un-bSgd'),  a.  Not  put  into  bags  ; 
not  bagged :  —  ejected  from  a  bag.  Ash. 

UN-BAIL' A-BLE,  «.    Not  bailable.  Ash. 

tJN-BAILED'  (un-bald'),  a.     Not  bailed.  Ash. 

ON-BAIT'ED,  a.    Not  baited.  Ash. 

UN-bAKED'  (iin-bakt'),  a.    Not  baked.  Shak. 

UN-bAL'ANCED  (an-bSl'»nst),  a.  1.  Not  being  in 
equipoise;  not  balanced;  not  poised. 

Let  earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly. 

Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  sky.        Pope, 

2.    (Com.)  Noting  an  inequality  of  debt  and 

credit ;  unsettled  ;  unadjusted  ;   not  balanced ; 

as,  "  Unbalanced  books  or  accounts."        Roget. 

tUN-BAL'LAST, ...    Unballasted.  Addison. 
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UN-bAL'LAST,  v.  a.  {Naut.)  To  discharge,  un- 
load, or  free  from  ballast.  Leighton. 

CN-BAL'LAST-5D, a.  Not  having  ballastto  give 
steadiness.  ^^  Unballasted  vfiXs.  '  Milton.  "A 
light,  unballasted  vessel."     Bp.  Hall. 

UN-bAN'DA^ED  (-bin'djjd),  a.     Not  bandaged. 

UN-BAND'^D,  a.  Not  banded,  tied,  or  fastened; 
not  having  a  band  or  fastening.  Shak. 

UN-BANKED'  (un-b&nkt'),  a.     Not  banked.    Ash. 

UN-bAN'NJRED  (-nerd),  a.     Not  having  banners. 

tJN-BAP-TIZED'  (-tizd'),  a.    Not  baptized.  More. 

UN-BAP-TIZ'JNG,  a.     Not  baptizing.     Coleridge. 

UN-BAE',  V.  a.  [i.  Tj-neaeeed  ;  pp.  unbaebing, 
UNiiAKRED.]  To  remove  the  bar  or  implement 
of  defence  or  security  from ;  to  open ;  to  un- 
bolt. Derham. 

t  UN-BARBED'  (iin-barbd'),  a.  Not  sheared  or 
shaven;  —  not  mown.  Shak.    Drayton. 

UN-BAEK',  V.  a,     1.  To  disembark.        Hackluyt. 
2.  To  strip  the  bark  from ;  to  bark.       Bacon. 

UN-BAEKED'  (iin-birkt'),  a.  Stripped  of  the 
bark;  decorticated.  —  See  Baeked.         Bacon. 

UN-BAE'R{;L,  u.  a.    To  take  out  of  a  barrel.  Ash. 

UN-bAr-RI-CADE',  v.  a.    To  throw  open.  Sterne. 

UN-BAE-RI-CA'DOED  (-dod),  a.  Not  stopped  or 
blocked  up  ;  not  obstructed  or  fortified.   Burke. 

t  UN-bASE',  a.    Not  base,  low,  or  mean.  Daniel. 

UN-BASH'FiyL,  a.    Not  bashful ;  bold.         Shak. 

UN-BASH'FUL-LY, arf.  Without  timidity;  boldly. 

t  UN-BAT'f  D,  a.    Not  repressed.  Shak. 

UN-BATHED'  (un-hathd'),  a.  Not  bathed;  not 
wetted  ;  not  moistened.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

tJN-BAT'TpRED  (iin-bat't?rd),  a.    Not  battered. 

t  UN-BAY',  v.  a.     To  free  from  restraint.   Norris. 

UN-BeAe'A-BLE  (iSn-bir'ii-bl),  «•  That  cannot  be 
borne  ;  intolerable  ;  insufferable.  Sidney. 

UN-BeAr'A-BLY,  ad.  Intoleiahly.'Ld.Broiigham. 

UN-BEAED'fD,  «.     Not  bearded;  beardless. 

UN-BEAr'ING,  a.  Not  bringing  forth  or  produ- 
cing ;  sterile  ;  barren.  Dryden. 

UN-BEAST',  V.  a.  To  divest  of  the  form  or  quali- 
ties of  a  beast. 

Let  him  unbeast  the  beast.  Sandys. 

ON-BEAT'EN  (iin-be'tn),  a.     1.  Not  beaten. 

2.  Not  trodden  or  levelled.  Bacon. 

&N-BEAU'T5-0US  (fin-bu'te-Hs),  a..  Not  beauti- 
ful ;  not  beauteous.  Hamm,ond. 

UN-BEAU'T^-OUS-LY,  ad.     UnbeautifuUy. 

UN-BEAU'TJ-FIed,  a.     Not  beautified.       Lanib. 

UN-BEAU'TJ-FUL  (-bu'te-fttl),  u..    Not  beautiful. 

UN-BEAU'TJ-FUL-LY,  fflS.    Not  beautifully. 

UN-Bp-CLOUD'ED,  a.  Not  obscured  or  dimmed ; 
seeing  clearly.     "  Unheclouded  eyes."       Watts. 

To   misbe- 
Sherloek. 

UN-B:P-c6m'{NG   (-kilm'ing),  a.     Not  becoming; 
improper  ;  indecent ;  unsuitable  ;  indecorous. 
Syn.  —  See  Indecent. 

UN-B5-c6m'!NG-LY,  ad.  In  an  unsuitable  or 
improper  manner.  Barrow. 

UN-Bp-COM'JNG-NESS,  n.     Indecency.       Locke. 

fUN-BED',  V.  a.  To  raise  from  a  bed  ;  to  move 
out  of  bed.  "  Eels  wnfte./ themselves."    Walton. 

UN-D^-DAubED'  (-d3.wbd'),  a.  Not  bedaubed.  Ash. 

UN-BliD'DJD,  a.  Removed  from  a  bed:— not 
bedded  or  stratified. 

tjN-Bf-DECKED'  (-dSkt'),  a.   Not  bedecked.  Ash. 

t  UN-BEEN'  (-bin'),;?,  u,.  Not  having  existed.  Jl/ore. 

UN-B^-PIT'TING,  a.    Not  becoming ;  not  fit. 

UN-B{;-f66l',  v.  a.  To  restore  from  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  fool.  South. 

UN-BC-FEIEND'JED,  u..     Not  befriended. 


t  tfN-Bp-COME'  (iin-be-ktim'),  v. 
come ;  to  be  unsuitable  to. 


mIeN,  SIE;   move,  NOE,  S6N  ;   BtyLL,  BUE,  RtfLE.  — g,  gt,  5,  g,  soft;  IB,  IB,  £,  i,  hard;   f  as  z;  1^  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 
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t  UN-B^-eET',  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  existence. 
I'll  raise  'em  to  a  repiment,  and  then  command  'em; 
when  they  turn  disobedient,  unbeget  'em.         Beaa.  Sf  Fl, 

tJN-Bf-alN'NING,  a.  Not  beginning.  Montgomery. 

UN-B^-GCr,  J  «.  Not  begotten;  not 

UN-Be-G6T'TEN(-got'tn),  Horn;  having  always 
been  ungenerated ;  eternal.  "  The  eternal,  un- 
hegotten,  and  immutable  God."  Stillingjket. 

UN-B5-GUILE'  (iin-be-|il'),  v.  a.  [i.  UNDEGUILED  ; 
pp.  VNBEGUILING,  UN  BEGUILED.]  To  free  from 
deception,  from  wily  or  false  allurements  or 
persuasion  ;  to  undeceive.  Walton. 

0N-B5-GUN',  u.    Not  begun  or  commenced. 
UN-ee-HELD',  a.     Not  beheld ;  unseen.     Milton. 
tUN-Be-HOVE'LY,  ad.     Unseemly,  Goioer. 

tUN-BE'lNG,  a.    Not  existing.  Browne. 

UN-R(;-KN6WN',  a.     Unknown.  Ogiliiie. 

UN-B5-LIEF'  (un-be-lef),  n.     [A.  S.  ungeleafa.} 

1  A  want  of  belief;  incredulity. 

Such  an  univei-sal  acquaintance  with  tilings  will  keen  you 
from  all  excess  of  credulity  and  unbelief.  Wattn. 

2  Scepticism ;  infidelity  ;  disbelief. 

An  evil  heart  of  unbelief.  Heb.  ill.  12. 

tJN-Bjjl-UEV'A-BLE,  n.    That  cannot  be  believed  ; 

incredible,     [r.]  Udal. 

tUN-B^-LIEVE',  V.  a.  To  discredit;  to  disbe- 
lieve ;  to  think  untrue. 

UN-B5-LIEVED'  (-levd'),  p.  u,.    Not  believed. 

On-BU-L1EV'ER,  n.  One  who  does  not  believe; 
—  particularly  one  who  does  not  believe  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  an  infidel ;  a  sceptic  ;  a  disbeliever. 

Atheists  and  unbelievers  of  all  sorts.  Clarke. 

Syn.  —  See  Infidel. 
tUN-Bip-LlEVE'FUL-NfiSS,  n.    Unbelief. 

The  father  of  the  child . . .  said.  Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou 
mine  unbelievefubiess.  Murk  ix,  23,  WickLiffe's  Tran£. 

UN-B?-LIEV'ING,  a.     Not  believing ;  infidel. 

tJN-Be-LIEV'ING-LY,  ad.  In  an  unbelieving 
manner ;  incredulously.  Clarke. 

CN-B^-HEV'ING-NESS,  n.     The  want  of  belief. 

UN-B5-L6vED'  (-luvd'),  u..    Not  beloved.  Dryden. 

tjN-BELT'^D,  a.     Not  belted ;  ungirded.    Byron. 

UN-B{;-MOANED'.(-mond'),  a.    Not  bemoaned. 

UN-BEND',  V.  a.  [i.  UNBENT  ;  pp.  UNBENDING, 
UNBENT.] 

1.  To  turn  into  a  direct  or  straight  line ;  to 
free  from  flexure  ;  to  make  straight.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  give  relaxation  to  ;  to  relax  ;  to  remit. 
Thus  when  old  Cato  would  sometimes  unbend 

The  rugged  stiifness  of  his  mind.  Congreve. 

3.  (Naut.)  To  cast  off  or  untie.  Dana. 

tJN-BEND'JNG,  a.     1.  That  unbends.      Congreve. 

2.  Not  bending ;  inflexible  ;  stiff. 

The  short,  unbending  neck  of  the  elephant.  Paleii. 

3.  Devoted  to  relaxation  or  amusement. 

I  hope  it  may  entertain  your  lordship  at  an  unbending 
hour.  Rowe. 

UN-BEN'JE-FICED,  a.     Not  having  a  benefice. 

UN-BEN-5-FI"CIAL  (-f  ish'?l),  a.    Not  beneficial. 

UN-BEN'(;-FIT-5D,  a.     Not  benefited.  Knox. 

UN-Bp-NEV'O-LENT,  a.     Not  benevolent. 

UN-Bfl-NEV'O-LENT-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  Show- 
ing a  want  of  benevolence.  Clarke. 

tJN-Bp-NIGHT'eD  (-iiit'ed),  u,.     Not  benighted. 

UN-B^-NIgN'  (-nin'),  a.     Not  benign.        Milton. 

tJN-BENT',  a.  1.  Not  bent  or  curved ;  not 
strained ;  unstrung.    "  A.n  unbent  hovi."   Donne. 

2.  Not  crushed ;  not  subdued,     [r.] 

But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes.         Dryden. 

3.  Relaxed ;  not  intent,     [u.] 

But  let  thy  thoughts  be  easy  and  unbent.  DenJiam. 

tJN-B5-aUEA'f  HED'  (iiu-he-kw5tfid'),  a.  Not  be- 
queathed ;  not  given  by  legacy,     [r.]  Ash. 

On-BE-REFT',  1*.    Not  bereft.  Sandys. 

tJN-BE-SEEM',  v.a.  To  make  false  ;  to  belie.Gower. 
Ah  I  mayst  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art, 
Nor  unheseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring.  Myron. 

ijN-Bp-SEEM'ING,  a.     Unbecoming.       Thomson. 
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UN-Bf,-SEEM'!NG-LY,  ad.    Not  beseemingly. 

UN-Bp-SEEM'JNG-NiJSS,  n.  State  of  being  unbe- 
seeming ;  unbecomingness ;  indecency.  Bp.Hall. 

UN-BJg-SET',  a.    Not  beset ;  not  besieged.    Ash. 

tJN-BE-SOUGHT'  (-sSiwt'),  a.  Not  besought ;  not 
sought  b/ entreaty  ;  not  entre.ited.  Milton. 

UN-B(;-SPO'KEN  (iin-b?-spo'kn),  a.  Not  asked 
beforehand ;  not  bespoken.  Dryden. 

UN-Bp-STOWED'  (-stod'),  a.  Not  bestowed  or 
given.     "  One  daughter  unhestowed."      Bacon. 

UN-Bf -STARRED'  (-sfird'),  a.  Not  starred.  Clarke. 

t  UN-B^-Tl'DEN,  u.     Not  come  to  pass.  Chaucer. 

&N.B(;-TRAYED'  (-trad'),  a.  Not  betrayed.  Daniel. 

tJN-B^-TROTHED'  (-trSthd'),  a.    Not  betrothed. 

UN-B^-WAlLED'  (-wild'),  a.    Not  bewailed. 

t  UN-Bg-WARE',  ad.    Unaware.  Bale. 

fJN-Be-WITCH',  V.  a.  To  free  from  fascination, 
deception,  or  delusion ;  to  disenchant.     South. 

II  tJN-BI'AS,  V.  a.  \i.  UNBIASSED  or  UNBIASED  ; 
pp.    UNBIASSING   or   UNBIASING,    UNBIASSED   or 

UNBIASED.]     To  free  from  bias ;  to  separate  or 
disentangle  from  prejudice.  —  See  Bias. 

Where 's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow 
Unbiassed  or  by  favor  or  by  spite.  Pope. 

II  UN-BI'ASSED  (-bl'jst),  a.  Having  no  bias  or 
prejudice.     "  Vniiaased  minds."         Atterhury. 

II  UN-Bl'ASSED-LY,  ad.    "Without  bias.       Locke. 

II  UN-BI'ASSED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
biassed ;  freedom  from  bias.  Rail. 

tJN-BID',  >  „      1   jsTot  t,;^  or  bidden ; 

UN-BlD'DEN   (-dn),  )  uninvited.  Shak. 

2.  Uncomraanded ;  spontaneous. 
Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Unbid.  Milton. 

t  tjN-BIDE',  V.  n.  Not  to  stay  or  remain.  Chaucer. 
UN-BIG'OT-^D,  a.   Free  from  bigotry.    Spectator. 

UN-BIND',  V.  a.  [i.  UNBOUND  ;  pp.  unbinding, 
UNBOUND.]  To  remove  a  band  or  tie  from ;  to 
loose  ;  to  untie  ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

Unbind  yonr  fillets,  loose  your  flowing  hair,        Dryden. 

tJN-BI-p-GRAPH'I-CAL,  a.    Not  biographical. 

UN-BISH'pP,  t).  a.  To  deprive  of  episcopal  or- 
ders ;  to  divest  of  the  rank  of  bishop.       South. 

UN-BIT',  )a.     Not  bit;  not  bitten. 

UN-BlT'TEN  (-bit'tn),  5  Young. 

tjN-BIT',  V.  a.      [i.  unbitted;  pp.  unbitting, 

UNBITTED.] 

1.  To  remove  the  bit  from. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  uncoil  or  remove  from  the  bits, 
as  the  turns  of  the  cable.  Mar.  Diet. 

tJN-BIT'TJD,  u.    Not  bitted ;  unbridled. 

UN-BLAM'A-BLE,  a.     Not  blamable.  Bacon. 

UN-BLAM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unblamable.    "  Unhlamableness  of  life."  South, 

tJN-BLAM'A-BLY,  ad.    "Without  blame  or  fault. 

UN-BLAMED'  (-blamd'),  a.    Not  blamed.  Milton. 

UN-BLAst'5D,  a.    Not  blasted.  Peacham. 

UN-BLA'ZONED  (-bla'znd),  a.  Not  blazoned.  Ash. 

UN-BLEACHED'  (-bUcht'),  u.  Not  bleached.  Cyc. 

UN-BLEACH'ING,  a.     Not  whitening.        Byron. 

tJN-BLEED'ING,  u.    Not  emitting  blood.    Daniel. 

tJN-BLfiM'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
blemished  or  tarnished.  Milton. 

ON-BLEM'JSHED  (-blem'isht),  a.  Not  blemished  ; 
free  from  blemish ;  spotless;  pure.  Waller. 

CN-BLfiM'ISH-ING,  a.     Causing  no  blemish. 

t UN-BLENCHED'  (-blSncht'),  a.  Not  blenched; 
not  obstructed  ;  unblinded.  Milton. 

UN-BLENOH'JNG,  a.    Not  blenching.  Smart. 

UN-BLEND'^D,  It.  Not  blended  or  mixed.   Knox. 

UN-BLESSED',  u.    Not  blessed ;  unhappy. 

ON-BLESS'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
blessed ;  exemption  from  bliss.  udal. 


UNBOX 

UN-BLfiST',  a.    Not  blest ;  unhappy ;  accursed. 

(JN-BLlGHT'eD  (-blit'ed),  a.     Not  blighted ;  not 
blasted.     *'  Happiness  unblighted.**         Cowper. 

UN-BLIGHT'fD-LY,  ad.  Without  being  blighted. 

UN-BLIND'f6LD,  a.    Not  blindfolded.     Spenser. 

UN-BLISS'FUL,  a.     Not  blissful.  Wickliffe. 

UN-BLOCK-AD'^ID,  a.    Not  blockaded.     Wright. 

0n-Bl6oD'^D,  a.     Not  marked  or  distinguished 
with  improved  blood,  as  an  animal.  J.  N.  Brown. 

UN-BL6od'!ED,  a.     Not  stained  with  blood. 

UN-BL6od'Y  (un-bliid'e),  a.     Not  bloody;    not 
shedding  blood  ;  not  stained  with  blood.  Dryden. 

UN-BLOS'SOM-ING,  a.    Not  flowering.     Evelyn. 

UN-BLOT'TgD,  u.     Not  blotted.  Ash. 

UN-BLOWN'  (-blou'),  a.      1.    Not  blossTomed  or 

expanded.     "My unblown  ^owers.^*  Shak. 

2.  Not  inflamed  or  raised  by  wind.      Sandys. 

UN-BLUNT'(;d,  a.    Not  blunted.  Cowley. 

tJN-BLUSH'jNG,  M.     Not  blushing;  shameless. 

tJN-BLUSH'JNG-LY,  ad.    "Without  shame.  Knox. 

tJN-BOAST'pD,  a.     Not  boasted.  Scott. 

tJN-BOAST'FUL,  a.  Not  boastful  or  vaunting; 
unostentatious ;  modest:  unassuming.T'Ao/nsOTi. 

UN-BOAST'FUL-LY,  ad.     Not  boastfully. 

tJN-BOD'lED  (-l)od'id),  a.  Having  no  body  ;  dis- 
embodied ;  incorporeal ;  immaterial.  More. 

t  tJN-BOD'Y,  V.  n.     To  leave  the  body.     Chaucer. 

UN-BOILED'  (un-biiild'),  «..     Not  boiled.      Bacon. 

UN-BOLT',  V.  a.      [i.  UNBOLTED  ;  pp.  UNBOLTING, 

UNBOLTED.]     To  rcmove  or  draw  the  bolt   or 
bolts  from ;  to  unbar.    "  Unbolt  the  gates."  Shak. 

UN-BOLT'51),  a.     Not  bolted.  Shak. 

UN-BONED',  a.    Not  boned;  freed  from  bones. 

Milton. 

UN-BON'NjlT,  V.  n.     To  remove  or  take  off  the 

bonnet.  Scott. 

UN-BON'NeT-fD.p.  a.  "With  no  bonnet  on.  Shak. 

UN-BOOK'ISH  (-bttk'ish),  a.  Not  studious  of,  or 
addicted  to,  books  ;  not  bookish.  Milton. 

UN-BOOT',  V.  a.     [i.  UNBOOTED  ;  pp.  UNBOOTING, 

UNBOOTED.]     To  divest  of  boots.  Butler. 

t  tjN-BORE',  u.    Unborn.  Gower. 

fJN-BORN',  II.     Not  born ;  future.  Milton. 

UN-b6r'B0WED  (un-bor'rowd),  a.  Not  bor- 
rowed ;  native ;  genuine  ;  original.         Dryden. 

t)N-BO§'pM  (-bflz'om),  v.  a.  \i.  unbosomed  ;  pp. 
UNBOSOMING,  UNBOSOMED.]  To  reveal  in  con- 
fidence ;  to  divulge  ;  to  open  ;  to  disclose.  Milton. 

UN-b6t'TOMED  (iJa-bot'tunid),  a.    Not  bottomed; 

having  no  bottom  ;  bottomless ;  fathomless. 

Milton. 
UN-BOUGHT'    (un-blwt'),  a.      Not  bought;   ob-_ 

tained  without  money ;  unpurchased. 

fjN-BOUND',  a.     1.  Not  bound  ;  loose.     Dryden. 
2.  "Without  a  cover,  as  a  book.  Locke. 

UN-BOUND',  i.  &p.  from  unbind. — See  Unbind. 

UN-b6uND'PD,  a.  Not  bounded;  boundless; 
vast ;  endless ;  infinite  ;  interminable ;  unlimited. 

UN-BOUND'JID-LY,  ad.  "Without  bounds  ;  with- 
out limits  ;  unlimitedly.  Byron. 

UN-BOUND'CD-NESS,  n.  Freedom  or  exemption 
from  bounds  or  limits.  Cheyne. 

tJN-BOUN'Tp-GUS,  a.  Not  bounteous  or  munifi- 
cent ;  illiberal ;  not  generous.  Milton. 

f  tJN-BoVv' ,  V.  a.     To  unbend.  Fulle): 

On-BOWED'  (-bod'),  p.  a.     Not  bent.  Shak. 

trN-BoW^lL,  V.  a.  [i.  unbcwelled  ;  pp.  UN- 
BOWELLiNG,  UNBCWELLED.]  To  disembowel ; 
to  exenterate  ;  to  eviscerate.  Hakevnll. 

CtN-BOVV-'ING,  u.    Not  bending.  Wickliffe.    , 

UN-BOX',  V.  a.  \i.  unboxed  ;  pp.  UNBOXING, 
UNBOXED.]     To  take  out  of  a  box.  Ash. 
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t  fJN-Boif,  f .  n.  To  raise  above  boyhood  ;  to  free 
from  boyish  habits.  Clarendon. 

On-BRACE',  v.  a.  [i.  ustbeaced  ;  pp.  unbbac- 
INO,  UNBRACED.]  To  loose  the  braces  of;  to 
loosen  ;  to  remit ;  to  relax.  Beau.  ^  Ft. 

tJN-BRACE',  V.  n.  To  grow  flaccid,  as  skin ;  to 
relax  ;  to  hang  loose.  Dryden. 

tJN-BRACEB'  (-brast'),  a-    Not  braced ;  unbound. 

tJN-BRAID',  V.  a.    \i.  UNBEAIDED  ;  pp.  UNBEAID- 

ING,  UNBEAIDED.]    To  separate  the  strands  of, 
as  of  a  braid  ;  to  unweave ;  to  un wreathe.  Ash. 

CN-BRAID'JJID,  It.  Not  braided  or  wreathed.  Shak. 

UN-BRA[NED'  (un-brand'),  u.  Not  brained:  — 
not  deprived  of  brains.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

UN-BRAnCHED'  (-brSnchtO,  a.    Not  branched. 
Cn-BRAnCH'ING,  tt.  Not  branching.    Goldsmith. 
Cn-BRAnd'^D,  a.    Not  branded.  Milton. 

UN-BREAK'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  broken. Grattaw. 
+  UN-BREAST',  p.  a.     To  lay  open.     P.  Fletcher. 

ON-BREATH'A-BI/E,  a.  That  cannot  be  breathed  ; 
not  respirable.    [r.]  Butler. 

UN-BREATHED'  (-bretlid'),  a.  Not  breathed:  — 
not  exercised ;  not  used  or  employed.        Shak. 

tTN-BREATH'JNG,  a.  Not  breathing  ;  inani- 
mate.    "  Unbreathing  stones.''  Hhak. 

tJN-BRBD',  a.  Not  well  bred  ;  not  well  trained 
in  manners  ;  not  educated  ;  ill-bred.        Locke. 

tTN-BREECH'  (SSn-brich'),  V.  a.     1.  To  take  off  the 

breeches  of ;  to  divest  of  breeches.  Shak. 

2.  To  free  the  breech  of  from  its  fastenings, 

as  a  cannon-  Beau.  4r  Fl. 

tTN-BREECHED'  (-bricht'),  p.  a.      1.  Having  no 

breeches  on.     "  Myself  uubreeched."  Shak. 

2.  Loosed  from  the  breechings,  as  a  cannon. 

—  See  Breeching.  Pennant. 

UN-BREWED'  (-brud'),  a.    Not  brewed  or  mixed. 

UN-BRIB'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  bribed.  "  Im- 
partial and  unbribable."  Feltham. 

tJN-BRlBED'  (-bribd'),  a.  Not  bribed  ;  not  in-" 
duced  or  influenced  by  money  or  gifts.  Thomson. 

UN-BRIDGED'  (iin-brljd'),  a.  Not  furnished  or 
crowned  with  a  bridge.  Wordsworth. 

UN-BRI'DLE,  V.  a.  To  free  from  the  bridle.  Smart. 

UN-BRI'DLED  (iin-brl'dld),  a.  1.  Having  the 
bridle  removed  ;  having  no  bridle  ;  free. 

2.  Not  restrained ;  licentious  ;  lax.     Milton. 

UN-BRI'DLED-NESS  (-bri'dld-nSs),  n.  Licentious- 
ness ;  ungovernableness.  Leighton. 

UN-BRIGHT'ENED  (-bri'tnd),  a.   Not  brightened. 

UN-BROACHED'  (-brocht'),  a.  Not  broached  or 
tapped,  as  a  cask  ;  not  opened.  Young. 

tXJN-BROiD',  a.    Unbraided.  Chaucer. 

UN-BR6IleD'  (un-brolld'),  a.  Not  broiled,  burned, 
or  scorched ;  uncooked.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

t  UN-BROKE',  a.     Unbroken.  Shak. 

fjN-BRO'KEN  (-bro'kn),  a.  Not  broken,  violated, 
subdued,  or  interrupted. 

UN  BROOK' A-BLE  (un-bruk'j-bl),  a.  Not  to  be 
brooked ;  insufferable.  Hogg. 

UN-Br6th'^;r-LIke,  «.    Unbrotherly. 

UN-BR6th'^R-LY,  re.    Not  brotherly.        Bacon. 

UN-BROUGHT'  (-brawt),  a.  Not  brought.  Daniel. 

UN-BROi§ED'  C-briizd'),  a.    Not  bruised.     Paky. 

UN-BRUSHED'  (-brusht'),  a.    Not  brushed.    Ash. 

UN-BUC'KLE  (un-buk'kl),  t).  a.     \i.  t'NBrCKLED ; 

pp.  UNBUCKLING,  UNBUCKLED.]     To  looSC  from 

the  buckle  or  buckles  ;  to  unfasten.  Shak. 

UN-BUlLD'  (uii-bild'),  V.  a.  To  raze  ;  to  destroy ; 
to  demolish.     "  To  unbuild  the  city."         Shak. 

tJN-BUILT'  (un-bilt'),  a.  Not  yet  built.  Dryden. 
UN-BUNG',  V.  a.  To  take  out  the  bung  of.  A^h. 
UN-BUOYED',  a.    Not  buoyed  up.  Ed.  Rev. 

tJN-BiJR'DEN  (un-bur'dn),  V.  a.   [i.  UNBURDENED  ; 

pp.  UNBURDENING,  UNBURDENED.] 


1.  To  free  from  burden ;  to  rid  of  a  load.  Shak. 

2.  To  remove  or  throw  off,  as  a  load.      Shak. 

tJN-BUR'DEN-SOME,  a.  Not  burdensome  ;  not 
onerous  ;  easily  borne.  Coleridge. 

tJN-BUR'IED  (fin-b8r'rjd),  re.  Not  buried  or  in- 
terred ;  not  covered.  ,  Beau,  Sg  FL 

UN-BiiBNED'  (un-bUrnd'),  u..    Not  burnt.    Bacon. 

tJN-BURN'JNG,  a.     Not  burning.  Digby. 

UN-BUR'NJSHED  (un-bur'iiisht),  re.  Not  bur- 
nished ;  not  polished.  Ash. 

UN-BURNT',  a.    Not  burnt.  Bacon. 

UN-BUB'THEN  (iin-bUr'tfin),  v.  a.     To  unburden. 

UN-BUR'Y(-b6r're),  v.  re.  To  disinter.  N.M.  Mag. 

tJN-BU§'!ED  (iin-blz'zid),  a.  Not  busied  or  em- 
ployed ;  not  fully  occupied  ;  idle.         Rainbow. 

UNBUSINESS-LIKE  (un-blz'nes-lik),  re.  Not  busi- 
ness-like ;  not  practical ;  careless.         Ed.  Rev. 

UN-BUS'KINED  (un-bus'kind),  a.  Not  wearing, 
or  dressed  in,  buskins.  Asli. 

UNBUSY  (iin-blz'e),  re.   Not  busy ;  idle.   Coleridge. 

UN-BUT'T^RED  (-but'terd),  re.  Not  buttered.  ^i/». 

UN-BUT'TON  (-but'tn),  V.  a.  [i.  unbuttoned  ;  pp. 

UNBUTTONING,   UNBUTTONED.]       To   lOOSC    from 

being  fastened  by  a  button  or  buttons.   Harvey. 

UN-BUX'OM,  re.    Not  buxom  or  lively.       Gower. 

tJN-BUX'OM-LY,  ad.    Not  buxomly.  Goicer. 

UN-BUX'OM-NESS,  n.    A  want  of  buxomness. 

UN-CA'BLBD,  a.  Not  fastened  or  secured  by  a 
cable.     "  Ships  .  .  .  itncabled."  Cowper. 

UN-CApE',  t.  re.     To  loose  from  a  cage.     Smart. 

UN-CA<^ED'  (un-kajd'),  a.  Loosed  from  a  cage; 
released.     '*  The  wnca^ed  soul."  Fanshaw. 

(JN-CAL'CJNED  (-sjnd),  re.     Not  calcined.    Boyle. 

UN-CAL'CU-LAT-fD,  re.    Not  calculated.  Smith. 

UN-CAL'CU-LAT-JNG,  re.    Not  calculating. 

UN-CAL'CU-LAT-ING-LY,  ad.  Without  calcu- 
lating or  making  calculation. 

UN-CALLED'  (un-kawld'),  a.  Not  called  or  sum-, 
moned ;  not  invoked  or  named.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  UN-CALM' (un-k'4in'),jj.  re.   To  disturb.  Dryden. 

UN-CALM',  re.    Not  calm  ;  uneasy.  Moore, 

tJN-CA-LUM'N!-AT-$D,  a.  Not  calumniated.  Ash. 

UN-CAMP',  V.  a.  To  dislodge  from  the  cs.m-p. Milton. 

IJN-CAN'CgL-LA-BLE,  a,.  That  cannot  be  can- 
celled or  erased.  Clarke. 

UN-CAN'C?LLED  (-seld),  a.  Not  cancelled;  not 
erased  ;  not  annulled  or  made  void.       Hooker. 

UN-CAN'DJD,  re.    Not  candid.  Bp.  Horsley. 

UN-CAN'DID-LY,  ad.    In  an  imcandid  manner. 

UN-CAn'NY,  a.  Not  canny  ;  not  safe  ;  not  neat. 
[Scotland.]  —  See  Canny.  Jamieson. 

UN-CA-NON'l-CAL,  a.  Not  canonical.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-CA-N6n'!-CAL-LY,  ad.    Not  canonically. 

UN-CA-N6n'!-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  uucanonical.  Bp.  Lloyd. 

tJN-CAN'ON-IZE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  canonical 
rank  or  authority,  or  of  the  rank  of  a  canon.  CI. 

tJN-CAN'ON-IZED  (-izd),  p.  re.  Not  canonized; 
not  enrolled  among  saints.  Atterbury. 

UN-CAN'O-PIED  (un-kSn'o-pid),  a.  Having  no 
canopy  ;  uncovered ;  unprotected.  Browne. 

tJN-CAN'VASSED  (-kan'vjst),  re.  Not  canvassed. 
UN-CAP',  t).  a.  To  remove  the  cap  from.  Smart. 
ttJN-CA'P A-BLE,  re.     Incapable.  Bp.  Hall. 

tJN-CAPE',  V.  a.  or  n.  To  take  out  of  the  bag, 
as  a  fox ;  to  unbag.  Steevens.  —  To  dig  out  the 
fox  when  earthed.  Warburton.  —  To  throw  off 
the  dogs,  or  to  begin  the  hunt.  Nares. 

Here  be  my  keys;  ascend  my  chambers:  searcli,  seek,  find 
out.  1  'II  warant  we  '11  unkennel  the  fox  [Falstaff  ].  —  I.et  me 
stop  this  way  first.    So,  now  rnicapa.  Shak. 

.6®="  The  explanations  are  various."    J^ares. 


tJN-CAPPED'  (un-kSpt'),  a.    Not  capped.        Ash. 
UN-oAP'TIOUS,  re.    Not  captious.  Feltham. 

UN-cAP'TJ-VAT-eD,  re.    Not  captivated. 
UN-CARD'^D,  a.   Not  carded ;  not  combed.  Ash. 
UN-cAreD'  (-kird'),  re.     Not  cared;  —  with /o)-. 

Left .  . .  their  people's  ghostly  condition  uncaredj'uv.  Hooker, 

UN-cAre'PUL,  re.    Not  careful ;  careless. 

UN-CA-RESSED'  (un-kj-rest'),  re.  Not  caressed 
or  treated  with  affection.  Wordsworth. 

t  UN-CAR'NATE,  re.    Not  fleshly.  Browne. 

UN-CAR'P^T-IJD,  a.    Not  covered  with  a  carpet. 

tJN-CARVED'  (un-kirvd'),  re.     Not  carved.      Ash. 

tjN-CASE',  V.  u.  \_i.  UNCASED  ;  pp.  UNCASING, 
UNCASED.] 

1.  To  disengage  from  a  case.  Shak. 

2.  To  strip  ;  to  flay.  V Estrange. 
■3.  {Mil.)  To  display  or  exhibit,  as  the  colors 

of  a  regiment.  Stocqueler. 

UN-cAST',  a.    Not  cast  or  thrown.  Surrey. 

UN-cAs'TjpLLED  (un-k4g'teld),  re.  Not  castled; 
without,  or  deprived  of,  the  appearances  or 
appurtenances  of  a  castle.  Fuller. 

UN-cAs'TRAT-5D,  re.    Not  castrated.        Clarke, 

trN-CAT'5-£!HI§ED  (-klzd),  re.    Not  Catechised. 

ON-cAUGHT'  (-klwt'),  re.     Not  caught.  Gay, 

tUN-cAu'PO-NAT-pD,  a.  Not  sold  at  a  tavern. 
"  VncaupoTUited  beer,"  Smart, 

UN-CAU§ED'  (uu-klwzd'),  re.    Having  no  cause. 

t  UN-CAU'T^-LOUS,  re.     Incautious.  Hales, 

UN-CAU'T^R-IZED  (-izd),  a.  Not  cauterized.  Ash, 

UN-cAu'TIOtJS  (un-k&w'shus),  a.  Not  cautious ; 
not  wary  ;  heedless  ;  incautious.        Waterland, 

UN-cAQ'TIOUS-LY,  ad.    Without  caution. 

f  UNCE,  n.  [L.  uncuSj  a  hook.]  A  claw.  Heywood, 

t  fTNCE,  n.    An  ounce.  Wickliffe.     Chaucer, 

UN-CEAS'JNG,  a.  Not  ceasing;  perpetual;  con- 
stant ;  continual.  Johnson, 

tJN-CEAS'JNG-LY,  ad.  Without  cessation  ;  con- 
stantly ;  always  ;  continually.  Richardson, 

UN-CED'eD,'re.    Not  ceded.  Craig, 

UN-CEL'e-BEAT-5D,  re.    Not  celebrated.  Milton, 

Cfn-C5-LEST'IAL  (-ISst'yiil),  a.  Not  celestial  or 
heavenly.     "  Uncelestial  discord,"  Young, 

UN-C5-MENT'eD,  a.    Not  cemented.  Ash, 

tJN-CENS'UR-A-BLE  (un-sen'shur-ii-bl),  a.  Not 
worthy  of  censure  ;  not  blamable.  Ash. 

UN-CENS'URED  (un-sen'shurd),  re.    Not  censured. 

UN-CER-5-MO'NI-AL,  a.     Not  ceremonial. 

UN-CER-?-MO'N!-0US,  re.    Not  ceremonious. 

ON-CBR-?-MO'NI-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  an  uncere- 
monious manner ;  ^vithout  ceremony.  Qic.  Rev, 

UN-CER'TAIN  (un-ser'tin),  a,  [L.  incertus ;  in, 
not,  and  certus,  certain  ;  It.  incerto  ;  Sp.  incier- 
to  ;  Fr.  incertain,"] 

"1.  Not  certain  ;  not  certainly  known ;  doubt- 
ful; dubious;  equivocal;  ambiguous. 

That  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high, 

That  whether  't  is  a  part  of  earth  or  sky. 

Uncertain  seems.  Dcnham, 

2.  Not  having  certain  knowledge  ;  not  sure. 

Man,  without  the  protection  of  a  superior  being,  is  secure 
of  nothing  that  he  enjoys,  and  uncertain  of  every  thing  he 
hopes  for.  2'illotson. 

3.  Not  sure  in  effect ;  not  to  be  relied  on ;  in- 
'  secure  ;  precarious  ;  problematical. 

Or  whistling  slings  dismissed  the  uncei-tain  stone.        Gaif. 

4.  Not  firmly  or  steadily  fixed ;  not  settled ; 
unsettled.  "Uncertain  as  the  sea."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

As  the  form  of  our  public  service  is  not  voluntary,  60 
neither  are  the  parts  thereof  uncertain.  liaoker. 

Syn.  —  See  Ambiguous,  Doubtful. 

t  UN-CER'TAINED  (un-ser'tjnd),  p.  re.  Made  un- 
certain. 

The  diversity  of  seasons  are  not  BO  imcertained  by  the  sun 
and  moon  alone.  JCateiy/i. 

UN-CER'TAIN-LY,  ad.     Not  certainly.         Locke, 
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UNCERTAINTY 

UN-CER'TAJN-TY,  n.     1.  State  of  being  uncer- 
tain ;  want  of  certainty  ;  dubiousness  ;  doubt. 
And  if  uncertain  tliy  pretensions  be. 
Stay  till  iit  time  weur  out  unceriainill.  Denham. 

2.  Something  uncertain,  unknown,  not  de- 
termined, settled,  or  established ;  contingency. 

Our  shepherd's  case  is  every  man's  case. 'that  quits  a  moral 
certainty  for  an  uncertainty.  VEstrangc. 

Syn.  —  See  Doubt. 

ON-C^lR-TIP'I-CAT-eD,  u..  Not  having  a  certifi- 
cate,    [r.]  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-CER'TI-FlED  (-sSr'te-fid),  a.  Not  certified.^sA. 

t  On-CES'SANT,  u..     Incessant.  More. 

tUN-CES'SANT-LY,  nd.     Incessantly.        Smith. 

On-CHAFED'  (un-cliaft'),  a.     Not  chafed.       Ash. 

UN-CHAIN'  (iin-chan'),  v.  a.  U.  UNCHAINED  ; 
pp.  UNCHAINING,  UNCHAINED.]  To  free  from 
chains ;  to  unloose  the  chains  from.  Prior. 

UN-CHALKED'  (-chSlwkt'),  a.   Not  chalked.  Ash. 

UN-CHAl'HIN^E-A-BLE,  tt.  That  cannot  be 
challenged.  "  Gray. 

UN-CHAl'L^N^E-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be 
challenged.  '  Clarke, 

(lN-CHAL'L15NgfED  (-l?njd),  a.     Not  challenged. 
tJN-CHAN(?E'A-BLE,  u,.     Not  changeable.    More. 

tJN-CHANgiE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unchangeable;  immutability.  Newton. 

tjN-CHAN^E'A-BLY,  ad.  Immutably;  without 
change  ;  so  as  not  to  be  changed.  South. 

UN-CHANGED'  (iin-chanjd'),  ct.     Not  changed. 

UN-CHAN9'ING,  a.  Suffering  no  alteration.  Shak. 

tJN-CHAN(?'lNG-LY,  ad.  In  an  unchanging  man- 
ner ;  without  alteration  ;  unalterably.       Moore. 

tTN-CHAN'NpLLED  (un-chan'iield),  a.  Not  cut  in- 
to channels  ;  not  having  channels.  Ash. 

On-ChAnt'^D,  a.     Not  chanted  or  sung.      Ash. 
UN-£HAR-AC-T(:R-iS'T!C,         >  „.    Not  charac- 
Ctn-CHAr-AC-T^R-IS'TI-CAL,  )  teristic;  unsuit- 
able to,  or  not  showing,  the  character.  Bentham. 

UN-*;HAR-AC-T5R-IS'T;-CAL-Ly,  ad.  Not  char- 
acteristically. '         '  Bentham. 

tJN-jCHAR'AC-Tjs;R-IZED  (-izd),  a.  .Not  charac- 
terized ;  not  distinguished  by  a  mark.  Ash. 

UN-CHARGE',  V.  a.  1.  To  free  from  a  charge  or 
jiccusation.  Shak. 

2.  To  remove  the  cargo  or  lading  of.  Wickliffe. 

3.  To  withdraw  ;  to  retract.  Shak. 

UN-CHARGED'  (iin-ch-4rjd'),  a.     Not  charged. 

UN-CHAr'I-OT,  v.  a.  To  throw  out  of  a  chariot. 
"Unhorsed  and  uneharioted."  Pope. 

UN-CHAr'I-T'A-BLE,  a.    Not  charitable.       Udal. 

UN-CHAR'I-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing uncharitable  ;  a  want  of  charity.       Hooker. 

UN-CHAR'I-TA-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary 
to  charity  ;  not  charitably.  Sprat. 

tJN-CHARM',  V.  a.  [i.  unchaemed  ;  pp.  UN- 
CHAEMING,  uncharmed.]  To  free  from  a 
charm  or  some  secret  power.  Godolphin, 

UN-CHARM'ING,  a.  Not  able  to  charm  ;  not  fasci- 
nating.    "  TJncharming  Catharine."        Dryden. 

UN-CHAR'N^L,  v.  a.     To  disinter.  Bxjron. 

UN-CHAKRED'  (iin-chard'),  a.    Not  charred.  Ash. 

UN-CHART'5D,  a.     Not  delineated  on  a  chart. 

UN-CHAR'TfRED,  a.     Not  chartered.      M.Mag. 

UN-CHAr'Y,  a.    Not  wary ;  not  frugal.         Shak. 

UN-CHASTE',  a.     Not  chaste  ;  libidinous. 

UN-CHASTE'LY,  ad.    Not  chastely.  Udal. 

UN-OHAS'T^NED  (-cha'snd),  u,.    Not  chastened. 

UN-CHASTE'NJJSS,  n.     Unchastity.  Wright. 

UN-CHAS-Ti§'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  chas- 
tised."   "  Hard  and  unchastisable."  Milton. 

UJJ-CHAS-TI§ED'  (-ch?s-tizd'),  a.     Not  chastised. 

UN-CHAS'TJ-TY,  n.     A  want   of  chastity  ;  libid- 

inousness  ;  lewdness ;  incontinence.  Arbuthnot. 
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tJ-N-CHEA^r'^D,  a.    Not  cheated.  Collins. 

UN-CHECKED' (un-chekt'),  u.  Not  checked;  not 
restrained ;  not  curbed.  B.  Jonson. 

ON-CHfiCK'JRBD  (un-chek'?rd),  a.     Not   check- 
ered ;  not  varied  or  diversified.      Sir  W.  Scott. 
UN-CHEERED',  u..     Not  cheered.  Clarke. 

UN-CHEER'FUL,  u,.     Not  cheerful.         Bp.  Hall. 
tJN-CHEER'FUL-LY,  ad.     Not  cheerfully. 

UN-CHEER'FUL-NESS,».  Want  of  cheerfulness ; 
melancholy  ;  gloominess  of  temper.      Addison. 

tJN-CHEER'Y,  M.    Npt  cheery ;  dull.  Sterne. 

UN-CHER'ISHED  (-cher'jsht),  u,.     Not  cherished. 

UN-CHEWED'  (-chud'),  a.  Not  chewed.    Dryden. 

UN-CHiD',  }  a.      Not  chid  or  chidden  ;  not 

UN-CHID'DEN,  )  reproved;  not  rebuked. 
UN-CHfD'?D,  M.    Notchided;  unreproved. 

t  UN-CHIld',  v.  a.  1.  To  bereave  or  deprive  of 
a  child  or  of  children.  Shak. 

2.  To  divest  of  the  character  of  a  child.  Hall. 
tJN-CHtLLED'  (-child'),  a.   Not  chilled.  Ed.  Rev. 
UN-gHIV'AL-ROUS,  u.     Not  chivalrous.       Scott. 
iJn-9HIV'AL-R0US-LY,  ad.    Without  chivalry. 
UN-EHOL'pR-IC,  II.     Not  choleric.  Carlyle. 

UN-CHOPPED'  (-chopt'),  a.     Not  chopped.      Ash. 
UN-OHO'§EN  (iSn-cho'zn),  is.     Not  chosen.  More. 

UN-£!HRIs'TEN  (fin-krJs'sn),  v.~.a.  To  deprive  of 
the  ceremony  or  rite  of  baptism.  Milton. 

UN-eilRIS'TENED  (-kris'snd),  a.   Not  christened. 

UN-EHRIS'TIAN  (un-krlst'yfin),  a.    1.  Contrary  to 
the  principles  of  Christianity  ;  not  Christian. 
2.  Not  Christianized;  infidel.  Hooker. 

t  t;N-€HEIS'TIAN,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  Christian 
qualities  or  characteristics.  South. 

UN-JCHRIS'TIAN-IZE,  v.  a.  To  render  unchris- 
tian ;  to  divest  of  Christianity,  or  of  the  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  a  Christian.  Smart. 

UN-BHRIS'TIAN-IZED  (-Izd),  p.  a.  Not  Chris- 
tianized or  rendered  Christian.  Clarke. 

UN-CHRIS'TIAN-LIKE,  a.  Not  like,  or  not  be- 
coming, a  Christian  ;  not  Christian.         Clarke. 

t  UN-jCHRIS'TIAN-LY,  u..     Unchristian.    Milton. 

UN-CHRlS'TIAN-LY,  ad.  In  an  unchristian  man- 
ner ;  not  Christiaiily.  Bp.  Bedell. 

t  UN-CHRIS'TIAN-NESS,  «.  State  of  being  un- 
christian; contrariety  to  Christianity. if.  CAcw-fes. 

UN-jCHr6n'!-CLED  (-kid),  a.     Not  chronicled. 

UN-CHR6n-0-L6G'!-CAL,  a.  Not  chronological; 
not  being  in  the  order  of  time.  Bunsen. 

tjN-CHURCH',  V.a.  p.  UNCHURCHED  ;  ^p.  UN- 
CHURCHING, UNCHURCHED.]  To  deprive  of  the 
character  and  rights  of  a  church ;  to  exclude 
from  the  church. 

You  say,  we  hereby  unchurch  the  reformed  churches 
abroad.  Waierlaml. 

The  Greeks  ...  for  this  cause  stand  utterly  unchurched 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  South. 

tJN-CHURCH'LY,  a.  Not  conformed  to  the  church. 

UN-CHiJRNED'  (-cliUrnd'),  a.    Not  churned.  Ash. 

ijJ^'CI-4  (un'she-!i),  n.    [L.]    The  twelfth  part  of 

any  "thing,  as  of  a  pound.  Dunglison. 

ilK'CI-M  (iin'she-6),  n.  pi.  [L.]  {Algebra.)  A 
name  formerly  given  to  the  numerical  coeffi- 
cients of  the  terms  of  any  power  of  a  binomial. 

Hutton. 

fJN'CIAL  (iin'sh?!),  a.  [L.  uncialis.']  {Diplomat- 
ics.) Noting  letters  of  large  size,  compounded 
between  the  capital  and  minuscule  or  small 
characters,  some  of  the  letters  resembling  the 
former,  others  the  latter;  —  used  in  ancient 
manuscripts.  Brande. 

UN'CIAL  (an-shjl),  n.     An  uncial  letter.       Astle. 

iyj\r-CI-A'TIM,ad.  [L.]  Ounce  by  ounce.  Leverett. 

UN'CI-FORM,  a.  [L.  uncus,  a  hook,  n-ni  fornla, 
form.]     Having  the  shape  of  a  hook. 

Unciform  htync,  (jSnat.)  the  last  bone  of  the  second 
row  of  the  wrist  bones  ;  —  so  called  from  its  hook- 
like process,  which  projects  towards  the  palm  of  the 
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hand,  and  gives  origin  to  the  great  ligament  which 
binds  down  the  tendons  of  the  wrist.  DungUsoii. 

UN'CI-NATE,  a.  {Bot.)  Curved  back,  or  hooked 
at  the  point  or  end,  as  the  leaves  of  some  spe- 
cies of  Mesembryanthemum.     Lindley.     Gray. 

UN-CINCT'URED  (iin-sTngkt'yurd),  a.  Not  hav- 
ing a  girdle  or  cincture.  Cowper. 

tUN-Cl'PH^R  (-si'fer),  ».  a.  To  decipher.  Temple. 
UN-Cl"R'Cy-LAR,  a.     Not  circular.  Clarke. 

UN-CIR'Cy-LAT-pD,  a.     Not  circulated.        Ash. 

UN-C'l"R'CUM-CI§ED  (-s-jr'kum-slzd),  a.  Not  hav- 
ing undergone  the  rite  of  circumcision.  Cowley. 

0N-CIR-CyM-Cl"§ION  (iin-eir-kum-sizh'un),  n.  An 
omission  or  want  of  circumcision.         "       Udal, 

UN-C'lR'cyM-SCRlBEp,  a.  Not  circumscribed; 
not  limited ;  not  bounded.  Milton, 

UN-C"IR'CUM-SPECT,  a.     Not  circumspect.  UdUl. 

UN-C'IR'CUM-SPECT-LY,  ad.  Without  circum- 
spection or  caution  ;  not  circumspectly.     Bale, 

UN-CIR-CUM-STAN'TIAL,    a.     Not   circumstan- 
tial ;  not  particular  or  minute.  Browne. 
O-N-CIT'^gD,  a.    Not  citfd.  Ash, 
UN-CIT'I-ZEN    (un-slt'e-zn),  a,  a.     To  deprive  of 
citizenship.                                            Mackintosh, 
On-CIV'JL,  a.    Not  civil ;  not  courteous  ;  not  ur- 
bane ;  uncomplaisant ;  rude  ;  rough.     Browne, 
t  UN-CI-VlL'!-TY,  re.     Incivility.                 Bailey, 
ON-CIV-IL-I-ZA'TION,  n,  A  want  of  civilization  ; 
state  of  barbarism.                                        Clarke, 
UN-ClV'IL-IZED  (-i7,d),  a,  1.  Not  civilized  ;  rude. 
2.  t  Coarse  ;  indecent.                         Addison, 
tTN-CIV'IL-LY,  ad.     Impolitely  ;  rudely.    Broivn, 
UN-CIV'JL-NESS,  re.     Incivility,     [r.]         Bailey, 
tJN-CLAD',  a.    Not  clad  or  clothed.               Blyqt, 
tJN-CLAIMED'  (iin-klamd'),  u.     Not  claimed  ;  not 
demanded;  not  called  for.                       Johnson, 

UN-CLAr'I-FIed  (-klar'e-fld),  a.     Not  clarified. 

CN-CLASP',  v.  a,  H.  UNCLASPED  ;  pp,  UNCLASP- 
ING, UNCLASPED.]  To  loosen  or  open  the  clasp 
of;  to  unfasten.  '*I  unclasp  the  book."  Daniel, 

UN-CLAssED'  (iin-klSLst'),  a.    Not  classed. 

UN-CLAS'SJC,         ;  „_    jsfot  classic;  not  classi- 

ON-CLAs'SI-CAL,  )  cal.  Knox, 

On-CLAS'SI-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  unclassical 
manner  ;  not  classically  Ash, 

UN-CLAs'S!-FIed,  a.     Not  classified. 

tJN'CLE  (iing'kl,  82),  re.  [L.  avunculus,  dim.  of  avus, 
a  grandfather  ;  Fr.  011016.1  The  brother  of  one's 
father  or  mother ;  or  the  husband  of  one's  aunt ; 
—  the  correlative  in  sex  to  aunt,  Shak, 

Uncle  Sam,  a  collective  name  spitrtively  given  to  the 
United  States,  as  Johji  BuJU  is  to  England.      Barttett, 

UN-CLEAN'  (-klSn'),  «.  1.  Not  clean ;  foul;  dir- 
ty ;    filthy.     "  Uncombed,  unclean,"      Dryden, 

2.  Not  purified  by  rites.  Acts  x.  28. 

3.  t  Foul  with  sin  ;  evil.    "  Uticlean  spirit." 

What  act  more  execrably  unclean,  profane  ?  Milton. 

4.  fLewd;  unchaste;  licentious. 

Let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 

And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  miclcan  knight.  Shak. 

tJN-CLEAN'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  cleaned. 

On-CLEAN'L!-NESS  (fin-kl8n'le-nSs),  n.  Want  of 
cleanliness  ;  impurity ;  filth.  Clarendon, 

CtN-CLSaN'LY  (iin-kl«n'le),  u..  1.  Foul ;  filthy  ; 
unclean  ;  dirty  ;  nasty.  Shij,k, 

2.  Unchaste;  indecent;  impure.  Watts, 

fJN-CLEAN'NJgSS,  m.  The  state  of  being  unclean. 
CtN-CLEAN^ED',  a.     Not  cleansed.  Bacon, 

UN-CLEAR',  a.  Not  clear  ;  obscure.  Leighton, 
tJN-CLEARED'  (-kl§rd'),  a.  Not  cleared.  Savage, 
On-CLEAV'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  cleft.  Dana, 

Cn'OLE-IN-LAw,  n.  The  brother  of  a  hus- 
band's or  a  wife's  father.  Lord  Cockhurn, 

UN-CLENCH',  V.  a.     To  unclinch.  Garth, 

UN-CLER'I-OAL,  ».    Not  clerical.  Knox, 

tJN-CLERK'LiKE,  a.  Not  like  a  man  well  edu- 
cated ;  unlearned ;  illiterate.  Bp,  Taylor, 
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UNCONDENSABLENESS 


UN-CL0UD'5D-NESS,    r. 
from  clouds  or  kIoohi  ; 


CN-CLEW'  (Hn-fcluO,  V.  a.     To  undo  ;  to  untie  ;  to 

unfold  ;  to  unwind  ;  to  unravel.  Shah, 

On-climbed'  (-kllmbd'),  a.    Not  climbed.    Ash. 

UN-CLINCH',  V.  a.  \l.  UNCLINOHBD  ;  pp.  UN- 
CLINCHING,  UNCLINCHED.]  To  Open,  as  the 
closed  hand ;  —  written  also  unclench.      Smart. 

tJN-CLING',  V.  n.  To  be  released  from  a  state 
of  clinging  or  adhesion.  Milton. 

Cn-CLIPPED'  (un-klipt'),  a.    Not  clipped.  Locke. 

ON-CLOAK',  v.  a.    \i.  TJNOLOAKED  ;  pp.  I'NCLOAK- 

INO,  UNCLOAKED.]     To  take  off  a  cloak  or  cov- 
ering from  ;  to  divest  of  a  cloak.  Clarke. 

tTN-CLOAK',  V.  n.    To  take  off  one's  cloak. 

UN-CLOAKED'  (-klokt'),p.  a.  Not  cloaked.  Elton. 

UN-CLOG',  t).   a.      \i.    UNCLOGGED  ;  pp.    UNCLOG- 

GING,  UNCLOGGED.]     To  disencumber ;  to  set 
at  liberty ;  to  free  from  impediment.      Dryden. 

UN-CLOIS'T^iR,  V.  a.  [i.  UNCLOISTERED  ;  pp. 
UNCLOISTEEING,     UNCLOISTERED.]       To    Set   at 

large,  as  from  a  cloister  ;  to  free.  Norris. 

C'N-CLO§E'  (un-kloz'),  v.  u.     \i.  UNCLOSED  ;  pp. 

UNCLOSING,  UNCLOSED.]    To  Open.  Pope. 

UN-CLOSED' (un-klozd'),  a.    Not  closed;  open. 

UN-CLOTHE',  V.  a.  \i.  UNCLOTHED  ;  pp.  UN- 
CLOTHING, UNCLOTHED.]  To  Strip  Or  divest  of 
clothes  ;  to  make  naked.  Watts. 

tJN-CLOTHED'  (-klotftd'),  a.  Not  clothed.  Surrey. 

IJN-CLOTH'eD-LY,  ad.    Nakedly.  Bacon. 

fJN-CLOTH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  disrobing  or  tak- 
ing off  clothes.  Beecher. 

tjN-CLOT'T^D,  a.    Not  clotted.  Ash. 

tJN-CLOUD',  V.  a.  To  unveil ;  to  clear  from 
clouds  or  obscurity.  Fletcher. 

UN-CLOUD'fD,  u.    Free  from  clouds  ;  clear. 

L      Openness ;    freedom 
clearness.  Boyle. 

UN-CLOUD'Y,  u..    Free  from  clouds  ;  clear.    Gay. 
0N-CL6'VEN  (-klo'vn),  u,.  Not  cloven.  Beau.  SfFl. 

UN-CLUTCH',  V.  a.  To  open  from  being  close 
shut,  as  the  hand.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

UN'CO  (ung'ko),  a(Z.  Very;  in  a  high  degree  ;  as, 
'*  Unco  glad."     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

t  UN-COACHED',  a.  Separated  or  loosed  from 
a  coach.     '*  Mules  uncoached."  Chapman. 

0■N-CO-ACT'^5D,  a.  Not  driven  together,  com- 
pelled, constrained,  or  forced.  More. 

fJN-CO-AG'U-LA-BLE,  u.    Not  coagulable.     Ure. 

UN-CO-AG'U-LAT-pD,  K.    Not  coagulated.     Ure. 

UN-CO  AT'^D,  a.  Not  coated ;  having  no  coat.^sA. 

UN-C6CK',  ®.  a.     1.  To  let  down,  as  the  hammer 

of  the  lock  of  a  gun,  or  the  brim  of  a  hat.  Ash. 

2.  To  spread  open,  as  a  cock  of  hay.        Ash. 

tJN-COCKED'  (-kSkt'),  a.    Not  cocked.    Johnson. 

UN-COF'FINED  (un-kof'f  jnd),  a.    Not  put  into  a 

,    coffin.     "  Uncoffined  and  unknown."        Byron. 

fJN-CO'fipNT,  o.    Not  cogent ;  weak.       Baxter. 

UN-Cop'I-TA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  thought 
of  or  cogitated  ;  incogitable.  More. 

UN-cg-HE's;VE,  It.     Not  cohesive.  Ash. 

t)N-CC5lF',  o.  o.  To  take  off  the  cap  of.Arbuthnot, 

UN-CdiFED'  (iSn-kiiift'),  a.     Not  wearing  a  coif. 

UN-COIL',  V.  a.  [i.  UNCOILED  ;  pp.  uncoiling, 
UNCOILED.]  To  open  from  being  coiled  or 
wrapped  one  part  upon  another;  to  unroll. 

tJN-COlNED'  (un-koind'),  a.    Not  coined.    Locke. 
UN-COL-LAT'5D,  u.     Not  collated.  Ash. 

UN-COL-LECT'f,D,  a.     Not  collected.        Brown. 

UN-COL-LECT'f  DrNESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  uncollected.  Clarke. 

UN-COL-LECT'l-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  col- 
lected or  gathered.  Smart. 

tJN-COL'p-NIZED  (-kol'o-nlzd),  a.  Not  colo- 
nized ;  not  established  in  a  colony.  Ash. 

0N-c6l'OEED  (-kul'urd),  a.  Not  colored,  stained, 
or  dyed ;  free  from  color.  Leiyhton. 

f  UN-COLT',  V.  a.     To  unhorse.  Shak. 

UN-COMBED'  (-komd'),  u.   Not  combed.  Spenser. 
UN-CpM-BIN'A-BLEj  a.  Not  combinable.  Smart. 


fjN-COM-BIN'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  com- 
binable. Clarke. 

fjN-COM-BINE',  V.  a.  To  free  from  a  state  of 
combination  or  union,     [it.]  Daniel. 

UN-COM-BlNED'(-bInd'),a.  Not  combined. Gray. 

UN-c6mE-AT'A-BLB  (un-kum-at'ii-bl),  a.  That 
cannot  be  come  at ;  not  to  be  attained ;  inac- 
cessible.— See  Reliable.     [Low.]  Bailey. 

I  won't  truflt  my  honor,  I  assure  you;  my  honor  is  un- 
comeatable.  Congreuc. 

[He]  has  a  perfect  art  in  being  unintelligible  in  discourse 
anu  vncomeatetble  in  business.  I'atler. 

0N-c6me'L!-NESS  (un-kum'le-nes),  n.  A  want 
of  comeliness  or  grace  ;  deformity.  Locke. 

0N-c6me'LY  (-kiim'le),  a.  Not  comely  ;  want- 
ing grace ;  iigly.    "An  ttncomeZy  guest."  Sidtiey. 

tjN-COME'LY,  ad.    Without  comeliness,     Elyot. 
UN-COM'FpET-A-BLE,     a.      Not    comfortable ; 

wanting  comfort ;  unhappy ;  dismal ;  painful ; 

miserable ;  cheerless  ;  disagreeable.     Hackluyt. 

Should  we  be  driven  on  shore,  we  had  the  uncom/orftthle 
prospect  of  ending  our  days  on  some  desolate  coast,  without 
any  reasonable  hope  of  ever  getting  off  again.  Anson. 

Syn.  —  See  Dismal. 

C'N-COM'FORT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  com- 
fort or  cheerfulness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-c6m'F0RT-A-BLY,  ad.  Without  comfort  or 
cheerfulness  ;  unpleasantly.  Drayton. 

UN-COM'FORT-^ID,  ffl.  Not  comforted.  Beau.SjFl. 

UN-COM-MAND'eD,  a.  Not  commanded.    South. 

fJN-COM-MAND'eR-LIKE,  a.  Unlike  a  general 
or  commander.  Milton. 


UN-COM-MEM'p-RAT-5D,    u,. 
rated. 


Not    commemo- 
Ash. 


UN-COM-MEND'A-BLE,  re.  Not  commendable ; 
illaudable.  —  See  Commendable.         Feltham. 

&N-COM-MEND';pD,  a.  Not  commended.  Waller. 

UN-COM-MEN'sy-EATE,  re.     Incommensurate. 

UN-COM-MER'CIAL,  u..  Not  commercial.   Burke. 

UN-CpM-MER'CIAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  uncommer- 
cial manner.  '  Clarke. 

CN-C0M-MI§'5R-AT-5D,  a.    Not  commiserated. 

UN-COM-MIS'SIONED  (un-kom-mlsh'und),  a.  Not 
commisioned  or  empowered.  Seeker. 

UN-COM-MIT'T^D,  re.  Not  committed.  Hammond. 

UN-c6m'MON,  re.   Not  common  ;  not  often  found 
or  known  ;  unusual ;  rare  ;  infrequent ;  strange. 
Syn,  —  See  Odd,  Rare, 

UN-c6m'MON-LY,  ad.  In  an  uncommon  degree  ; 
rarely  ;  not  frequently.  Cook. 

On-COM'MON-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
common ;  infrequency  ;  rarity ;  rareness.  Seeker. 

UN-COM-MU'NI-CA-BLE,  re.  Not  communicable  ; 
incommunicable.  Warhurton. 

fjN-CpM-MU'NI-0AT-5D,  a.    Not  communicated. 

fjN-COM-MU'Nl-OAT-JNG,  re.  Not  communicat- 
ing. Southey. 

UN-COM-MU'NI-CA-TIVE,  a.  Not  communica- 
tive ;  close  ;  incommunicative.         Chesterfield. 

UN-COM-MU'NI-CA-TIVE-NESS,».    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  uncommunicative.       Johnson. 
UN-CQM-PACT',        )„_     Not  compact;  not  firm 
Ctn-COM-PACT'^D,  )  or  settled.  Addison. 

UN-COM-PACT'^D-Ly,a(i.    Not  compactedly, 
ttrN-c6M'PA-N!ED(-pii-nid),  re.  Unaccompanied, 

Thence  she  fled  unconipaniet/,  unsought.         Fair/ax. 

tJN-COM-PAN'ION-A-BLE,  a.  Not  companion- 
able ;  not  sociable,  Coleridge. 

UN-c6m'PASSED  (-kfim'pjst)',  re.  Not  compassed, 

&N-CpM-PAS'SION-ATE  (i3n-kom-pa.sh'ijn-sit},  re. 
Not  compassionate  ;  without  pity.  Milton. 

UN-COM-PAS'SipN-^D,  a.    Not  pitied. 

tJN-CpM-PEL'LA-BLE,  re.  That  cannot  be  com- 
pelled, constrained,  obliged,  or  forced.        Udal. 

tJN-COM-PELLEI)'  (-pSId'),    a.     Not    compelled. 

UN-CpM-p£N'SAT-5D,  re.    Not  compensated. 

UN-COM-PLAIN'{NG,  re.    Not  complaining. 

fJN-COM-PLAIN'JNG-LY,  ad.  Not  complainingly. 


ON-COM-FLATN'JNG-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
uncomplaining.  Clarke. 

0N-c6m-PLAI-§Ant'  (-zant'),  re.  Not  complai- 
sant ,  not  civil ;  not  agreeable.  Spectator. 

UN-c6M-PLAI-§Ant'LY,  ad.  Not  coraplaisant- 
ly;  with  want  of  complaisance.  Blackstone. 

t  UN-CpM-PLETE',  «..    Incomplete.  Pope. 

DN-COM-PLET'^D,  a.     Not  completed.  Feltham. 

UN-COM-PLI'ANT,  a.     Not  compliant.        Hume. 

&N-c6m'PLI-CAT-(;D,  u..    Not  complicated.  Ash. 

ON-COM-PLI-MENT'A-RY,  re.  Not  compliment- 
ary ;  reproachful.  '  Qu.  Rev. 

0n-C6m'PL!-MENT-ED,  re.      Not  compUmented. 

&N-CpM-PLY'ING,  a.    Not  complying.       Milton. 

UN-CpM-PO§ED'  (-pozd'),  re.     Not  composed. 

UN-CpM-POUND'eD,  u..  Not  compounded.  Locke. 

UN-CpM-POUND'eD-LY,  ad.  Without  being  com- 
pounded ;  simply.       '  '       Bp.  Hall. 

UN-CpM-POUND'?D-NESS,  •».  The  state  of  being 
uncompounded.  Hammond. 

UN-COM-PR^-HEND'^D,  re.     Not  comprehended. 

UN-COM-PRe-HEN'SI-BLE,  re.  Not  comprehen- 
sible ;  incomprehensible,    [r.]  Jewell. 

CJN-COM-PRe-HEN'SIVE,  re.  Unable  to  compre- 
hend ;  incomprehensive.     [r]  South. 

UN-CpM-PRESSED'  (uii-kom-prest'),  re.  Free  from 
compression.     '^Uncompressed  &ir."  Boyle. 

fJN-cpM-PRI§ED',  re.  Uncomprehended,  Drayton. 

UN-C6M'PRp-Mr§ED  (-mizd),  a.  Not  compro- 
mised or  adjusted  by  mutual  concessions.   Ash. 

tJN-c6M'PRp-MI§-ING,  u,.  Not  compromising; 
unyielding  ;  obstinate.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-COM'PRp-Ml§-!NG-LY,  ad.  Without  com- 
promise. '  Channing. 

UN-COM-PUT'^ID,   re.     Not  computed.  Ash. 

tTN-CON-CEAL'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  con- 
cealed ;  not  concealable.  Clarke. 

UN-CON-CEALED'  (-seld'),  re.    Not  concealed. 

tJN-CON-CEIV'A-BLE,    a. 
comprehensible,     [r.] 

UN-CON-CEIVA-BLE-NESS,  ?.,  Inconceivable- 
ness;  incomprehensibleness.     [r.J  Locke. 

UN-CpN-CEIV'A-BLY,  ad.     Inconceivably,    [u.] 

UN-CON-CEIVED'  (uii-kon-sevd'),  re.  Not  con- 
ceived ;  not  thought ;  riot  imagined.        Creech. 

ON-CON-CEIV'ING,  re.     Not,  conceiving.    Daniel. 

tJN-CON-CERN',  re.  Want  of  concern ;  freedom 
from  anxiety  ;  indifi'erence.  Thomson. 

fJN-CpN-CERN^'  (un-kon-sernd'),  re.  Not  con- 
cerned^- not  anxious  ;  —  indifferent ;  careless. 

UN-C0J\*-CERN'(;D-LY,  red.     Without  concern. 

UN-CpN-CEEN'pD-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
unconcerned ;  freedom  from  concern.        South. 

UN-CON-CERN'ING,  a.  Not  concerning  or  af- 
fecting ;  not  interesting,     [r.]  Addison. 

t  UN-CpN-CERN'MJJNT,  re.     Unconcern.  South. 

fJN-CpN-CERT'?D,  re.     Not  concerted.         Stvift. 

UN-CpN-CIL'l-AT-ED,  u..    Not  conciliated. 

UN-CON-CIL'!-AT-ING,  re.  Not  conciliating.  Coxe. 

UN-CON-CIL'I-A-TO-RY,  ft.     Not  conciliatory. 

UN-CpN-CLUD'eo,  u..     Not  concluded.  Ash. 

tUN-CON-CLU'D{;NT,  tt.     Inconclusive.      Hale. 

t  UN-CON-CLU'DI-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  con- 
cluded ;  not  determinable.  More. 

UN-CON-CLUD'JNG,  re.     Inconclusive,     [r.] 

Men's  false  and  vnconcluding  reasonings.  Locke. 

t  UN-CpN-CLUD'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  inconclusive,  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  UN-CpN-CLU'SJVE,  a.  Inconclusivcflammorei^. 

UN-CON-COCT'^ID,  a.    Not  concocted.       Brown. 

UN-CON-DENS'A-BLE,  re.     Not  condensable. 

tJN-CpN-DEMNED'  (-d6md'),  a.    Not  condemned. 

On-CON-DENS'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  be- 
ing uncondensable,  Clarke. 


Inconceivable  ;    in- 
Locke. 
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UNCONVERTED 


UN-CON-DENSKD'  (-dSnst'),  «.    Not  condensed. 

UN-CON-DiT't;D,  a.  Not  condited  ;  not  preserved 
in  a  savory  state ;  not  preserved  or  pickled. 
As  insipid  as  corlt  or  the  unconcUted  muBhroom.    J2p.  Taylor, 

ON-OON-DI"TION-AL  (iin-kon-dish'vin-sil).  «•  Not 
conditional ;  absolute  ;  unlimited.  Drydeji. 

Syn.  — See  Absolute. 

0N-CON-DI"TION-AL-Ly,  ad.     Without    condi- 
tions ;  not  conditionally.  Hammond, 

UN-CON-DI"TION-ATE,  a.     Not  subiect  to   con- 
ditions ;  unconditioned.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-CON-dI"TIONED  (un-kon-dlsh'und),  a.  1.  Not 
conditioned.  Caldenoood.- 

2.  Inconceivable  or  incogitable. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
tJN-CON-D!"TIONED,  n.      {Met.)  That  which  is 
inconceivable  or  incogitable,  as  absolute  or  in- 
finite space,  absolute  or  infinite  time. 

Tile  sum,  tiierefore,  of  wiiat  I  liave  now  stated  is,  tiiat  tlie 
conditioned  ia  tliat  wnicii  is  alone  conceivabie  or  cogitable  ; 
tlie  unconditioned,  tliat  wliicii  is  inconecivable  or  incogitable. 
The  conditioned  or  the  thinkable  lies  between  two  extremes 
or  poles  i  and  these  extremes  or  poles  are  each  of  tliem  un- 
conditioned, each  of  them  inconceivable,  each  of  them  exclu- 
sive or  contradictory  of  the  other.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Law  of  the  conditioned,  (Met.)  tho  law  of  the  mind 
that  tlie  conceivable  is  in  every  relation  hounded  by 
the  inconceivable.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

UN-CON-DUq'JNG,  a.    Not  conducing.    Phillips. 

UN-C0N-DUCT'5D,  u,.     Not  conducted.    Barrow. 

TJPf-cgN-FED':pR-AT-(;D,  a.     Not  united  in  con- 
federacy ;  not  confederated.  Ash. 

tJN-CON-FEREED'  (-ftrd'),  a.  Not  conferred.  Ash. 

UN-CQN-FESSED'  (-fgst'),  ».  Not  confessed.  ^sA. 

tJN-CON-FESS'ING,  a.     Not  confessing.    Milton. 

UN-CON-FlN'A-BLE,  a.    Not  confinable.     SJiaJc. 

UN-CON-FliN'ED'  (-find'),  a.     Not  confined;  free 
from  restraint ;  —  unlimited  ;  unbounded.  Pope. 

UN-CON-FIN'jpD-LY,  ad.     "Without  limitation  or 
confinement.  Barroio. 

UN-CON-FIN'JNG,  a.  Not  confining.  Chesterfield. 

UN-OON-PIEMED'  (-f  Irmd'),  "•     Not  confirmed. 

+  UN-CON-FORM',  u..  Unlike  ;  dissimilar.  Milton. 

UN-CON-FORM- A-BIL'!-TY,  n.   The  state  of  being 
unconformable  ;  inconsistency.  Clarke. 

UN-CON-FORM' A-BLE,  a.  1.  Not  conforming;  in- 
consistent ;  not  agreeing  or  conforming.ffooAer. 
2.  (Geol.)  Noting  strata  one  series  of  which 
is  so  placed  over  another  series  that  the  planes 
of  the  superior  repose  on  the  edges  of  the  in- 
ferior ;  —  noting  the  junction  and  also  the  strati- 
fication of  such  series  of  strata.  Lyell. 

On-CQN-FORM'A-BLE-NESS,    re.      The    state    of 
being  uncomformable  ;  inconsistency.       Roget. 

UN-CON-FORM' A-BLy,  ad.     Not  conformably. 

UN-CON-FORMED'  {-f  ormd'),  a.    Not  conformed. 

UN-CpN-FORM'I-TY,  n.   Non-conformity ;  incon- 
gruity ;  want  of  conformity,     [r.]  Sottth. 

UN-C0N-F0UND'(;D,  a.     Not  confounded.     Ash. 

UN-CON-FU§ED'    (un-kon-fuzd'),    u..       Not   con- 
fused ;  free  from  confusion.  Locke. 

UN-C0N-FU§'{;D-LY,    ad.      Without   confusion; 
not  confusedly.  Locke. 

UN-CON-PUT'A-BLE,  it.     Not  confutable.  Sprat. 

UN-CON-FUT'pD,  a.    Not  confuted.  Milton. 

UN-CON-pEAL'A-BLE,  u,.     Not  congealable. 

UN-CON-gfEALED'  (-kon-j51d'),  a.  Not  congealed; 
not  concreted  by  cold.  Brown. 

tjN-CON-5fE'NI-AL',  a.     Not  congenial.        Knox. 

CN-CQN-5fE-N!-AL'!-TY,  n.  Want  of  congeni- 
ality or  affinity.  "  Clarke. 
UN-CON-GRAT'U-LAT-^D,  i».  Not  congratulated. 
UN-CON-JoInED'  (-kon-joind'),  ii..  Not  conjoined. 
tJN-CON'jy-GAL,  u..  Not  conjugal.  Milton. 
UN-CON-JUNO'TIVE,  a.  Not  conjunctive. 
fjN-CON-NECT'jpD,  u.     Not  connected.      Seeker. 


UI J-CON-NECT'  ^D-LY,  ad.  Without  connection, 
y M  -c6NNED'  (-k8nd'),  a.  Not  conned  or  studied. 
t  UN-CON'NJNG,  a.    Not  knowing  ;  ignorant. 

An  wiconning  and  unprofitable  man.  Chaucer. 

tJN-OON-NIV'!NG,  a.     Not  conniving  at.    Milton. 

UN-c6N'aU(:E-A-BLE  (iSn-kBng'ker-j-bl),  a.  That 
cannot  be  conquered  ;  invincible  ;  insuperable. 
Syn.  —  See  Invincible. 

tJN-OON'aU^R-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  unconquerable  ;  invincibleness.  Johnson. 

UN-CON'aUjpR-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  unconquerable 
manner;  invincibly';  insuperably.  Pope. 

CN-CON'aueRED  (iin-kong'kerd),  a.  Not  con- 
quered; not  vanquished  ;  unsubdued.     Sidney. 

UN-CON-SCI-EN'TIOUS  (iin-kon-she-eu'shus),  a. 
Not  conscientious.  Boswell. 

tJN-CON'SOION-A-BLE  (un-kon'shun-?-bl),  a.  1. 
Exceeding  the  limits  of  any  just  claim  or  expec- 
tation ;  excessive  ;  inordinate  ;  unreasonable. 

A  man  may  oppose  au  unconscionable  request  for  an  un- 
justifiable reason.  VEstrange. 

2.  Not  guided  by  conscience.  South. 

UN-C6N'SCIpN-A-BLE-NESS(-k8n'shun-ii-bl-nes), 
n.   Unreasonableness  of  hope  or  claim.  Drydeii. 

UN-C6N'SCI0N-A-BLY  (iin-k6n'shtin-»-ble),  ad. 
Unreasonably. "         '  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-CON'SCIOyS  (iin-kon'shus),  a.  Having  no 
mental  perception  ;  not  conscious. 

UN-CON'SCIOyS-LY,  ad.    Not  consciously. 

UN-CON'SCIOyS-NESS  (fin-k5n'shus-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unconscious.  Paley. 

t  UN-C6N'SE-CRATE,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  sacred 
functions  or  character ;  to  desecrate.         South. 

UiV-CON'Se-CRATE,  a..  Not  set  apart  for  sacred 
service  or  purposes,     [ii.]  Sir  T.  More. 

UN-CON'sp-CEAT-jpD,  u,.     Not  consecrated.  Ash. 

UN-cON'S^;-CRAT-eD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not 
being  consecrated.  Clarke. 

UN-C0N-SENT'5D,  a.    Not  consented.         Wake. 

UN-CON-SBNT'ING,  a.     Not  consenting.      Pope. 

I'-N-CON-se-aUEN'TIAL,  a.     Inconsequential. 

t  ON-CON-SID'^IR-ATE,  a.  Inconsiderate.  Daniel. 

t  UN-CON-SID'eE-ATE-NESS,  n.  A  want  of  con- 
siderateness  ;  inconsiderateness.  Hales. 

&N-C0N-SID'5RED  (iln-kon-sid'erd),  a.  Not  con- 
sidered ;  not  attended  to.  Brown. 

UN-CON-SID'?R-ING,  a.  Not  considering;  re- 
gardless. Swift. 
CtN-CON-SIGNED'  (-sind'),  u,.  Not  consigned.  Ash. 
UN-CON-SOLED',  u.  Not  consoled  or  comforted. 
UN-CON-SOL'I-DAT-eD,  a.  Not  consolidated. 
UN-CON-SOL'ING,  u,.  Not  consoling.  Clarke. 
UN-c6n'S0-NANT,  a.  Inconsonant.  Hooker. 
UN-CON-SPlC'y-OUS,a.  Inconspicuous.  Ed.  Rev. 

t  UN-CpN-SPlR'!NG-NESS,  n.  Absence  of  plot 
or  conspiracy.  Boyle. 

tON-CON'STAN-CY,  re.     Inconstancy.     Golding. 

t  UN-C6n'STANT,  a.     Inconstant.  Shak. 

t  UN-CON'STANT-LY,  ad.     Without  constancy. 

How  uncoTistantly  names  have  been  settled.  Jfobbp. 

UN-CON-STI-TU'TION-AL,  a.  Not  according  to 
the  constitution ;  contrary  to  the  constitution. 

The  dangerous  and  Tnconstitiitional  practice  of  removing 
military  officers  for  their  votes  in  Parliament.  Jiurkc. 

tJN-CON-STI-TU-TION-AL'I-TY,  re.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  unconstitutional.  Qu.  Rev, 

tJN-CON-STJ-TU'TION-AL-LY,  ad.  Contrary  to 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  constitution.  Qu.  Rvv. 

(JN-CON-STEAIN' A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  con- 
strained ;  not  constrainable.  Ash. 

UN-CQN-STRAINED'  (un-kon-stland'),  a.  Free 
from  constraint;  not  forced  or  compelled:  — 
free  ;  easy ;  natural ;  not  labored.  MiUon. 

UN-CON-STRAIN'ED-LY,  ad.  Without  constraint. 


UN-CpN-STRAINT',  re.  Freedom  from  constraint ; 

ease.    "  Freedom  and  t«recures<rotre<."         Felton. 

UN-CpN-STRf)CT':eD,  a.     Not  constructed.  Ash. 

UN-CpN-SULT'(;D,  u.     Not  consulted.       Milton. 

UN-CpN-sOLT'JNG,  a.    Not  consulting  ;  improvi- 
dent ;  imprudent ;  rash.  Sidney. 

UN-CON-SUMED'  (-kon-oflmd'),  a.  Not  consumed. 

UN-CpN-StjM'JNG,  u,.     Not  consuming.  Ash. 

tJN-CpN-SfJM'MATE,      )  a.    Not  consummated ; 

UN-CON-SUM'MAT-ED,  )  not  accomplished;   not 

finished.  Dryden.    Ash. 

UN-CpN-TAM'{-NATE,       >  „.   Not  contaminated ; 
UN-CON-TAM'I-NAT-pD,  )  not  defiled.      Cowper. 

fJN-CpN-TBMNED'  (iin-kon-temd'),  a.     Not  con- 
temned. 

tJN-CpN-TEM'PLAT-lSD,  a.    Not  contemplated. 

UN-CON-TEND'ED,  a.     Not  contended  for;  not 
contested.     "  Uneontended  prize."  Dryden. 

UN-CON-TEND'ING,  p.  a.     Not  contending. 

UN-CON-TENT'fD,  u..  Discontented.  [».]  Daniel. 

UN-CON-TENT'ED-NfiSS,  re.     The  state  of  being 
discontented,     [r.]  Hammond. 

t  UN-CpN-TENT'JNG-NESS,  re.    Want  of  power 
to  satisfy  or  make  contented.  Boyle. 

t  UN-CpN-TEST' A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  con- 
tested ;  incontestable.  Locke. 

UN-CpN-TEST'fD,  a.   Not  contested.  Blackmore. 

tUN-CON'TJ-N^NT,  ti.     Incontinent.    Wickliffe. 

UN-CpN-TEACT'eD,  a.     Not  contracted.       Ash. 

UN-CON-TEA-niCT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  not  be 
contradicted ;  indisputable.  Fitch. 


UN-CON-TEA-DICT'?D,    u,. 
not  denied  or  gainsaid. 


Not    contradicted ; 
Pearson. 


UN-c6N-TRA-DICT'?D-LY,    ad.     Without    con- 
tradiction.' "  Month.  Rev. 

UN-CpN-TEAsT'JfD,  u,.    Not  contrasted. 

&N-C0N'TRITE,  a.    Not  contrite.        Hammond. 

tJN-CpN-TRIVED'  (iln-kon-trivd'),  u,.      Not  con- 
trived, planned,  or  projected.  Smart. 

UN-cpN-TRIV'lNG,  u..     Not  contriving.      Smart. 

tjN-CON-TROL'LA-BLE,  a.     1.    That  cannot  be 
controlled ;  incontroUable  ;  ungovernable.  More. 
2.  Indisputable  ;  irrefragable,     [r.] 

The  pension  was  granted  by  reason  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's uncontrollable  title  to  England.  Haywara. 

UN-CpN-TEOL'LA-BLE-NESS,  n.     The   state  of 
being  uncontrollable.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-CpN-TROL'LA-BLY,  ad.   So  as  not  to  be  con- 
trolled; incontroUably.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-CON-TROLLED'  (-kon-trold'),  a.     1.  Not  con- 
trolled ;  not  checked  or  restrained.  Beau.  iSr  Ft. 
2.  Not  disputed  or  contradicted,  [r.]     South. 

■UN-CpN-TROL'L^D-LY,  ad.    Without  control  or 
opposition.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

t  CN-CON-TRP-VER'SO-RY,  a.  Free  from  contro- 
versy.    "  An  uncontroversory  piety."  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-CON-TRO-VERT'^ID,  a.    Not  controverted. 

UN-CON-TRO-VERT'fD-LY,  ad.    Without  being 
controverted ;  incontroveirtibly.  Clarke. 

fJN-C6N-TRp-VERT'!-BLY,   ad.      Without  con- 
troversy ;  incontrovertibly.  Johnson. 

Not  con- 
Ash, 

t  UN-CpN-VEN'IfNT,  a.     Inconvenient.       Bale. 

tUN-CpN-VEN'IljlNT-LY,  ad.     Inconveniently. 

tJN-CON-VERS'A-BLE,  a.     Not  conversable  ;  not 
affable  ;  not  sociable.  Rogers. 

UN-cSN'VfR-SANT,  a.   Not  conversant.   Madox. 

UN-CpN-VEES'ING,   p.    a.     Not    conversing    or 
holding  intercourse.  Milton, 

UN-CpN-VEE'SIpN,  re.     The   state  of  being  un- 
converted. Ch.  Ob. 

UN-CON- VERT'fD,  a.    Not  converted.      Baxter. 


UN-CON-VENED'    (iin-kon-vend'),  a. 
vened  or  assembled. 


A,  E,  i;  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  i,  short;   A,  5,  J,  p,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAE,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEilE,  HER; 


UNCONVERTIBLE 
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UNCURTAINED 


UN-CON-VERT'J-BLE,  a.  Not  convertible.  Cong. 
TO-CON- VEYED'  (-kon-vad'),  a.  Not  conveyed. 
trit-CON-VlCT'ED,  ti.  Not  convicted.  Sterne. 
tJN-CON-VlNOED'  (-kon-vinst'),  u,.  Not  convinced. 
UN-CON- VlNC'JNG,  a.  Not  convincing.  Milton. 
UN-CON-V&LSED'  (-vulst),  a.  Not  convulsed. 
tJN-COOKED'  (un-kakt'),  a.  Not  cooked.  Ash. 
UN-C01"|-A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  copied. 

ON-CORD',    v.    a.      [(.     L'NCOEDED  ;    pp.   fNCOllD- 

ING,  UNOOKDED.]    To  loosc  Or  free  from  cords  ; 
to  unbind ;  to  loosen.  Johnson. 

UN-CORD'IAL  (-yjl),  u,.    Not  cordial.  Scott. 

UN-CORK',  V.  a.     [i.   ITNOOKKED  ;  pp.  unooek- 
ING,  UNCORKED.]  To  draw  the  cork  from.  Ash. 

pN-c6R'0-NET-(:D,a.  Having  no  coronet.  Po?foA. 

tJN-COR'PU-L^NT,  a.     Not  corpulent.       Clarke. 

tJN-COR-RECT',  It.    Incorrect,  [n.]  Bryden. 

UN-COR-r6cT'5D,  a.    Not  corrected.  Boyle. 

t  &N-c6R'R[-§f!-BLE,  u,.     Incorrigible.       Outred. 

tJN-COR-Eon'O-RAT-eD,   a.     Not   corroborated 
or  confirmed;  unsupported.  Ash, 

UN-COR-ROD':5D,  u..    Not  corroded.  Ash. 

fJN-OOR-RUPT',  a.    Not  corrupt 
est ;  true  ;  incorrupt. 

ON-COR-RUPT'^D,  a.  Not  corrupted.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

fjN-COR-RUPT'eD-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being 
uncorrupted ;  incorruption.  Milton. 

t  UN-COR-RtJPT-I-BlL'j-TY,  n.    Incorruptibility ; 
incorruption.  WicJdijf'e. 

t  &N-OpR-RUPT'I-BLB,  u..    Incorruptible  ;  not  to 
be  corrupted.  Wickliffe. 

t  tJN-COR-RUP"riON,  n.    Incorruption.   Chaucer. 

UN-COR-RUPT'LV,  ad.  Not  corruptly ;  uprightly ; 
incorruptly.  Brande. 

UN-COR-EUPT'N^SS,  ?i.  Incorruptness.   Tit.n.7. 


upright ;  hon- 
Udal. 


UN-c6ST'LY,  u,.     Not  costly. 


Bp.  Taylor. 


UN-COUN'S5L-LA-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  counselled 
or  advised.  Clarendon. 

UN-Co6n'S5LLED,  a.     Not  counselled.     Burke. 

UN-COUNT'A-BLE,  a.  Innumerable,  [r.]  Raleigh. 

On-CoOnt'^D,  a.     Not  counted.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

UN-COUN'TEjNANCED,  u,.    Not  countenanced. 

UN-c6UN-T?R-ACT'5D,  a.    Not  counteracted. 

UN-COUN'T?R-FElT  (-kofin'ter-f  it),  a.  Not  coun- 
terfeit ;  genuine ;  real.  Wyat. 

tJN-C0UN'T(;E-FEIT-5D,  u,.    Not  counterfeited. 

UN-COUN-T{;R-MAnD'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be 
countermanded.  M.  Hale. 

UN-C0UN'T^;E-MAND-5D,  a.  Not  countermanded. 

fJN-COUN-TgR-VArLED'  (un-ko(in-t?r-vald'),  a. 
Not  countervailed.  West.  Rev. 

UN-COUPTjE  (un-kiip'pl),  t).  ffi.  [i.  UNCODPLED  j 
pp.  UNCOUPLING,  UNCOUPLED.]  To  loose  from 
couples  ;  to  set  loose  ;  to  disjoin.  Vdal. 

UN-COUP'LED  (-kiip'pld),  «.  Not  coupled;  single. 

CN-COORT'^D,  a.  Not  courted  or  wooed.  Daniel. 

II  UN-COUR'Tp-OUS  (un-kur'te-us  or  Hn-kort'yus. 
—  See  Courteous),  a.  Not  courteous ;  discour- 
teous ;  uncivil ;  impolite ;  disrespectful ;  not 
complaisant.  Sidney. 

II  UN-COUR'T^-OtJS-LY  (un-kuv'te-us-Ie  or  un- 
kort'yus-le),  ad.     Uncivilly ;  impolitely;      More. 

II  UN-COUR'Tf-OyS-NESS,  n. 
ing  uncourteous ;  incivility. 

ON-COUR'T5-SY,  n.  "Want  of  courtesy.  Berners. 

fJN-COURT'LJ-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  uncourtly  ;  rusticity.  Addison. 

ON-COUET'LY  (un-kort'lf),  a.     Not  courtly;  un- 
civil ;  rude  ;  rustic ;  awkward.  Swift. 
Syn.  —  See  Awkward. 


The  quality  of  be- 
Ash. 


[A.  S.  unenth ;   un, 


&N-o6nTH'  (un-k6th'),  u. 
not,  and  cuth^  known.] 

1.  fNot  known;  unknown.  Fuitenham. 

Bound  on  a  voyage  imcoutli.  Hilton. 

2.  Awkward  ;   boorish  ;  clumsy  ;   unseemly  ; 
ugly  ;  —  strange  ;  odd. 

The  dresB  of  a  New  Zealander  is  certainly,  to  a  stranger  at 
first  sight,  the  most  uncouth  tliat  cun  be  imagined.  Z'oot. 

UN-cdUTH'LY   (-kath'le),   ad.     In   an    uncouth 
manner  ;  awkwardly ;  oddly  ;  strangely.  Rowc. 

UN-c6uTH'NpSS,   n.      The   state  of  being  un- 
couth; oddness  ;  strangeness.  Knox. 

t  tJN-c6v'5-NA-BLE,  it.    Not  covenable  ;  incon- 
venient ;  unsuitable.  Chaucer 

UN-c6v'5-NANT-5D,  a.    Not  granted  under  cov- 
enant, contract,  or  agreement.         Bp.  Horsley. 

UN-c6v'f,R  (un-kuv'er),  v.  a.      \i.  UNCOVERED  ; 

pp.  UNCOVERING,  UNCOVERED.] 

1.  To  divest  of  a  covering ;  to  strip ;  to  lay 
bare  or  open. 

After  you  are  up,  uncover  your  bed,  and  open  the  curtains 
to  air  it.  Hai-vey. 

2.  To  disclose;  to  detect;  to  discover. 

There  will  certainly  come  some  day  or  other  to  uncover 
every  soul  of  us.  I^ojie. 

3.  To  bare,  as  the  head,  in  token  of  respect. 
Rather  let  my  head  dance  on  a  bloody  pole 

Than  stand  uncovered  to  the  vulgar  groom.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  BARE,  Detect. 

IJN-COV'eR,  V.  n.     To  take  off  the   hat   or  the 
covering  of  the  head  ;  to  make  bare. 

We  were  forced  to  uncover  after  them.  Addition. 

UN-c6v'5RED  (un-kiiv'erd),  p.  u,.     Not  covered ; 
stripped ;  laid  bare  or  open. 

UN-cbv'jpT-flD,  a.     Not  coveted.  Ash. 

UN-CoWl',??.  a.     To  divest  of  a  cowl.  Coleridge. 

UN-CO\*LED'  (-kbfild'),  a.    Not  wearing  a  cowl. 

UN-CRAf'TY,  a.    Not  crafty.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-CRAMPED'  (iin-krampt'),  a.     Not  cramped  or 
confined  ;  free  from  constraint.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-CRAN'NIED,  a.    Having  no  cranny.  Drayton. 

That  cannot  be  created; 
TiUock. 

UN-CRE-Ate',  v.  a.     To  annihilate,   [r.]  Carew. 
t  UN-CR(;-ATE',  «..     Uncreated.  Milton. 

UN-CR^-AT'^ID,  a.     Not  created.  Locke. 


tJN-CRe-AT'A-BLE, 
not  creatable. 


UN-CRe-AT'J5D-NESS, 
uncreated. 


The   state   of    being 
Waterland. 


UN-CRIP'PLED    (un-krip'pld),  a. 
unmaimed ;  not  lamed. 


t  UN-CRED'!-BLE,  a.    Incredible.  Bacon. 

t  UN-CRED'JT-A-BLE,  a.  Discreditable.  "Un- 
creditahle  and  unfashionable  sins."   Hammond. 

t  UN-CRED'JT-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  Discreditable- 
ness.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

t  UN-CRED'JT-A-BLY,  ad.   Without  credit.   Ash. 

UN-CRED'IT-pD,  a.     Not  credited.  Warner. 

UN-CEEST'5D,  a.    Not  having  a  crest.        Dyer. 

UN-CRIED',  a.    Not  cried  or  called.       B.  Jonson. 

Not  crippled ; 
Cowper. 

UN-CRIT'l-CAL,  a.     Not  critical.  Penn. 

UN-CRIT'J-CI§ED,  a.    Not  criticised.  Scott. 

UN-CROPPED'  (un-kropt'),  a.   Not  cropped.   Shak. 

UN-CROOK'5D  (-krfik'-),  a.    Straight.  Beau.  ^  Fl 

UN-CROSSED'  (iiu-krost'),  a.     Not  crossed.  Shak. 

UN-CR0Wd'5D,  a.    Not  crowded.  Addison. 

UN-CRoWN'  (un-krbfin'),  v.  a.  \i.  UNCROWNED  ; 
pp.  UNCROWNING,  UNCROWNED.]  'To  deprive 
of  a  crown  or  sovereignty ;  to  discrown ;  to 
dethrone. 

He  hath  done  me  wrong, 
And  therefore  I  '11  uncrown  him.  IShdk. 

UN-CRUSHED'  (-krusht'),  ».    Not  crushed.     Asli. 

0n-CRUST'5D,  a.    Having  no  crust.  Ash. 

tJN-CRYS'TAL-LINE,  a.  Not  crystalline.  Phillips. 

UN-CRYS'TAL-LIZ-A-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  crystallized.  '  Dj-e. 

UN-CRtS'TAL-LIZED,  a.     Not  crystallized. 


UNCTION  (iingk'sliyn),  n.     [L.  unctio ;  ungo,  to 
anoint ;  It.  unzione  ;  Sp.  vncion ;  Fr.  onction.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  anointing  ;  a  rubbing  with  oil. 

The  imctmn  of  the  tabernacle,  the  table,  the  lavcr,  the  altar 
of  God,  .  .  .  made  them  for  ever  holy.  Jlooker. 

2.  Unguent ;  ointment,     [r.] 

The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made.        Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  soft  or  lenitive. 

Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul.         Sliak. 

4.  That  which   excites  piety  and   devotion; 
that  which  melts  to  devotion  ;  emotion.  Johnson. 

Pensfies  de  Pascal 


a  truly  divine 
Bofiwell. 


I  have  found  in  the 
unction. 

Extreme  unction,  one  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Rniiian  Catholic  Church,  administered  to  persons  drin- 
geroiisly  sick,  by  anointing  them  with  oil  and  praying 
over  tbem.  Jas.  v,  14,  15.     Buck. 

UNC'TION-LESS,  a.    Devoid  of  unction.  Bl.  Mag. 

UNC'TIOys,  u.     Unctuous.  B.  Jonson. 

UNCT-y-6S'!-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  unct- 
uous ;  fatness ;  oiliness.     [r.]  Browne. 

UNCT'y-OUS  (iingkt'yu-us),  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  unctu- 
oso  ;  i?r.  onctiieux.']  Fat ;  oily  ;  greasy.  Drydeji. 

UNCT'y-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
unctuous  ;  fatness  ;  oiliness  ;  greasiness.  Fuller. 

UN-CUCK'OLD-eD,  u,.     Not  cuckolded.  Shak. 

CN-CCLLED'  (un-kuld'),  a.     Not  culled.  Milton. 

t  UN-CUI/PA-BLE,  cL.     Inculpable.  Hooker. 

UN-CULT',  a.  Uncultivated;  rude,  [e.]  Wright. 

UN-CtJL'T!-VA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  culti- 
vated or  tilled  ;  sterile  ;  barren.  Evans. 

UN-CUL''r!-VA-TA-BLE,  a.     Not  susceptible  of 
-    cultivation ;  uncultivable.  Craig. 

tJN-C&L'TI-VATE,  a.     Uncultivated.  [E.]  Rowe. 

UN-CUL'TI-VAT-5;D,  a.     [L.  incultm.'] 

1.  Not  cultivated  or  tilled  ;  untilled.  Dryden^ 

2.  Not  instructed ;  uncivilized;  rude. 

In  their  dark  and  imcttHivated  state.  WoUafton. 

UN-CUL'TI-VAT-jpD-NESS,  n.  A  want  of  culti- 
vation ;  uncultivated  state.  Craig. 

tJN-CULT'UEE,  re.    AVant  of  cultivation. 

Idleness,  ill  husbandry,  in  mistiming,  neglect  of  meet 
helps,  uncultwe,  ill  choice  of  seeds.  JBp.  Hall. 

UN-CULT'URED  (-yurd),  a.    Not  tilled.      Potter. 

UN-CUM'BJ;RED  (-kum'burd),  a.  Not  cumbered 
or  burdened  ;  not  ^lubarrassed.  Dryden. 

UN-CUN'NING,  re.  Not  cunning  ;  not  knowing  ; 
not  skilful  or  experienced;  ignorant.  Wickliffe. 

UN-CUN'NING-LY,  ad.  Without  cunning.  Vives. 

tJN-CUN'NING-NESS,  n.  A  want  of  cunning- 
ness,  skill,  or  experience.  Wickliffe. 

UN-CUR' A-BLE,  re.     Incurable,    [r.]    Goldsmith. 

t  UN-CUR'A-BLY,  ad.     Incurably.  Milton. 

UN-CURB',  V.  a.     To  free  from  the  curb.         Ash. 

UN-CURB'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  curbed, 
checked,  or  restrained.  Shak. 

tJN-CURBED'  (un-kuibd'),  a.  Not  curbed  or  re- 
strained; unbridled;  licentious.  Sliak. 

tJN-CUR'DLED  (-kUr'dld),  «,.   Not  curdled.  Merle. 

UN-CURED'  (un-kurd'),  m.     Not  cured.         Burke. 

On-CU'RI-OUS,  ct.     Incurious,     [e.]  Daniel. 

fJN-CiJRL',  V.  re.  \i.  UNCURLED  ;  pp.  uncurl- 
ing, UNCURLED.]  To  free  from  curls,  ringlets, 
or  convolutions,  as  hair.  B.  Jonson, 

UN-CURL',  V.  re.     To  become  free  from  curls. 

My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  now  ujicurl£.  Sliak. 

tJN-CiJRLED'  (-kurld'),  re.  Not  curled.  Congreve. 
UN-CUR'RIENT,  re.     Not  current.  Milton. 

UN-CUR'RIED  (-kur'rid),  u..  Not  curried.  B.  Sg  Fl. 
UN-CURSE',  V.  re.  To  free  from  execration.  Shak, 
On-CURSED'  (-kiirst'),  n.  Not  execrated.  Waller. 
UN-CUR-TAILED'  (-kur-tald'),  re.  Not  curtailed, 
UN-CiiR'T.'ilN,  T.  a.  To  remove  a  curtain  froih. 
■UN-CUR'TAJNED  (-tjnd),  is.     Not  curtained.  Ash. 


MiEN,  SIR;   m6ve,  NOR,  s6N;   bOlL,  BUR,  rOle.  — 9,  gj,  9,  g,  soft;  E,  e,  2,  1,  hard;   §  res  z;   ^  res  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


UNCUSTOMABLE 

tJN-CUS'TOM-A-BJLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  pay  cus- 
toms ;  not  subject  to  duty.  Scott. 

UN-CUS'TOM-A-EI-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not 
customary;  unusually.  Clarke. 

UN-CUS'TOM-.\-E!-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
not  customary;  unusualness.  Clarke. 

UN-CUS'TOM-A-RY,  a.    Not  customary.    Clarke. 

Cn-CUS'TOMED  (un-kas'tumd),  a.  Not  subject 
to  duty  or  customs  ;  uncustomable.         Wright. 

UN-cOt',  o.    Not  out.     "Trees  uncut."    Waller. 

tUN-OUTH',m.  [A.  S.  mk,  not,  and  cwtt,  known.] 
{Saxon  Law.)     A  stranger.  Burrill. 

tJN-DAM',  r.  a.  To  free  from  a  dam,  mound,  or 
obstruction,  as  water.  Dryden. 

tJN-DAM'A(?ED  (un-d&m'jdjd),  a.  Not  damaged, 
injured,  or  impaired.  J  Philips. 

CN-DAMPED'  (un-dSmpt'),  a.   Not  damped,  cooled, 

or  depressed ;  not  discouraged.  Thomson. 

Undamped  by  doubts,  undaunted  by  despair.  Young. 

tUN-DAMP'N^lD,  «.    TJncondemned.     Wickliffe. 

t  UN-DAN'QfeREB,  a.  Free  from  danger  or  mis- 
chief; not  endangered.  Chaucer. 

UN-DAN'g!{;R-OUS,  a.  Not  dangerous.   Thomson, 

UN-DARK'ENED  (un-dir'knd),  a.  Not  darkened 
or  obscured ;  not  rendered  dim.  More. 

t  UN-DASHED',  a.  Not  struck  with  astonishment, 
shame,  or  fear ;  not  daunted.  Daniel. 
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UN-DAT'^D,  a.     Not  dated. 


Talfourd. 


UN'DA-TfD,  a.  [L.  unda,  a  wave.]  Having  a 
waved  surface  ;  undulate.  ■  Clarke. 

tjN-DAUNT'A-BLE,  IS.  Not  to  be  daunted.  Backet. 

UN-DAUNT'^;D(un-d'4nt'ed),a.    Not  daunted;  not 
subdued  by  fear  ;  intrepid ;  bold ;  fearless. 
Syn.  —  See  Bold. 

UN-DAUNT'pD-LY  (un-dilnt'ed-le),  ad.  Boldly  ; 
intrepidly  ;  without  fear.  South. 

UN-DAUNT'^D-NESS,  n.  Boldness;  bravery; 
intrepidity  ;  fearlessness.  Atterhury. 

tJN-DAWN'ING,  a.  Not  dawning  ;  not  becoming 
light.     "  The  yet  undawning  east."         Cowper. 

tJN-DAZ'ZLED  (un-d&z'zld),  a.  Not  dazzled ;  not 
dimmed  or  confused  by  splendor.  Milton. 

fJN'Df,  a.  [L.  unda,  a  wave.]  {Her.)  Wavy;  — 
applied  to  charges,  the  edges  of  which  curve  and 
recurve  like  tlie  waves  of  water,  and  written 
also  undee,  undy,  and  oundy.  Ogilvie. 

t  flN-DEAD',  a.    Not  dead  ;  alive.  XJdal. 

t  tJN-DEAD'LI-NESS,  n.  Immortality.    Wickliffe. 

t  CtN-DEAD'LY,  a.     Immortal.  Wickliffe. 

t  UN-DEAF'  (un-def),  V.  a.  To  free  from  deaf- 
ness ;  to  restore  the  sense  of  hearing  to-   Shak. 

UN-DEALT',  a.    Not  dealt  or  transacted.  Milton. 

UN-D5-BAERED'  (un-de-bard'),  a.  Not  debarred, 
obstructed,  or  hindered.  Daniel. 

tJN-DE-BASED'  (un-d9-bast'),  a.  Not  debased  or 
degraded ;  unadulterated.  Lady  Morgan. 

UN-D$-BAT'ED,  u.     Not  debated.  Milton. 

ITN-De-BAUCHED'  (-bSlwcht'),  a.  Not  debauched 
or  corrupted;  not  vitiated  or  seduced,  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-Dg-BIL'J-TAT-JD,  a.     Not  debilitated.    Ash. 

UN-DEC'A-g6n,  n.  [L.  iindecim,  eleven,  and  Gr. 
yunia,  an  angle.]  (Geom.)  A  polygon  of  eleven 
sides.  Hutton. 

UN-D5-CAYED'  (-kad'),  a.  Not  decayed  or  im- 
paired.    ""With  courage  undecayed."    Dryden. 

UN-DE-CAY'{N"G,  a.  Not  decaying,  wasting,  or 
declining;  enduring;  lasting.  Blackmore'. 

UN-DP-CEIT'FUL,  a.     Not  deceitful.     Akenside. 

UN-D5-CEIV'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  deceived. 
This  sure  anchor  of  our  undeceivahle  hope.       Bp.  Hall. 

tJN-Dp-CEIVE'  (-de-sev'),  V.  a.  [i.  undeceived; 
pp.  UNDECEIVING,  UNDECEIVED.]  To  free  from 
deception  or  fallacy  ;  to  inform. 


Thisconflrmed  me  in  my  opinion,  and  I  was  just  going  to 
leave  hini,  when  one  of  the  natives .  . .  undertook  to  rnidc- 
ceivc  me.  6'ooA:. 

UN-Djp-CEIVED'  (un-de-sevd'),  a.     Not  deceived 
or  cheated;  not  imposed  upon.  Dryden. 

t  tJN-DE'C(;N-CY,  n.     Indecency.       Bp.  Taylor. 

t  UN-DE'C^NT,  a.  Unsuitable  ;  indecent.  Milton. 

t  UN-DE'C^NT-Ly,  ad.    Indecently.    Abp.  Laud. 

tjN-D^l-CEP'TlVE,  a.     Not  deceptive.         Foster. 

UN-D5-CID'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  decided, 
determined,  or  settled.  South. 

tUN-D5-CIDE',D.  a.     To  reverse  or  act  contrary 
to,  as  a  decision.  Daniel. 

UN-Df-CID'^D,  «.    Not  decided  ;  undetermined. 

fjN-DE-CID'JNG,  a.    Not  deciding.  Burke. 

UN-DE9'J-MA-RY,  a.     [L.  undecim,  eleven.]    Oc- 
curring every  eleventh  year,  Craig 

UN-D5-CI'PH5R-A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  de- 
ciphered ;  indecipherable.  Qu.  Reo. 

trN-D^-CI'PH^R-A-BLY,  ad.     So  as  not  to  be  de- 
ciphered. '         "  Clarke, 

UN-De-CI'PH^RED  (-si'ferd),  u.    Not  deciphered. 

UN-D^-Ci'SJVE,  u..     Indecisive.  Glanvill. 

UN-DECK',  V.    a.       [(■.     UNDECKED  ;  pp.     UNDECK- 

ING,  UNDECKED.]     To  divest  of  omamcnts. 

To  undcck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king.  Shale, 

UN-decked'  (-dSkt'),  a.    Not  decked.      Daniel. 

UN-D5-ClArED'  (-klird'),a.  Not  declared.  More. 

UN-D^-CLIN'A-BLE,  a.     Not  declinable  ;   inde- 
clinable ;  not  to  be  avoided  or  shunned.  Hacket. 

UN-DC-CLINED'  (un-de-klind'),  a.    1.  Not  turned 

from  the  right  way  ;  undeviating.  Sandys. 

2.  Not  grammatically  declined,       Bramston. 

CrN-D^;-CLIN'!NG,  u,.     Not  declining.         Shelley. 

UN-DE-CpM-PO§'A-BLE,  a.    Not  decomposable ; 
not  to  be  decomposed.  Turner- 

fJN-DE-COM-POSED'  (iln-de-kom-pozd'),  a.      Not 
decomposed  or  disintegrated,  P]dl.  Mag. 

UN-DE-0pM-P0'tJND'15D,  a.    Not  decompounded, 

UN-DEC'0-RAT-eD,  u.     Not  decorated.       Smith. 

tjN-D^-CREED',  a.    Not  decreed.  Dryden. 

UN-DED'!-CAT-5D,  u,.    Not  dedicated.        Boyle. 

UN-De-DU'C!-BLE,  a.      Not  deducible.  Ash. 

UN-DEED'pD,  a.     1.  tNot  having  performed  any 
deeds  or  actions;  not  signalized  by  action. 

My  sword  with  an  unbattered  edge 

I  sheathe  again  undeeded.  Sliak. 

2.  Not  transferred  by  deed,  as  land,    Clarke. 

tjN-Dp-FACE'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  defaced, 

UN-Dp-FACED'  (un-de-fast'),  u.    Not  defaced. 

UN-D5-FAC'^D-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  un- 
defaced,  Clarke, 

tUN-Dg-FAT'l-GA-BLE.ffl,  Indefatigable,  Camden. 
t  CN-D¥-FEA'§I-BLE,  u.  Indefeasible.  Bp-  Hall, 
UN-Dip-FEAT'^D,  u.    Not  defeated.  Ash. 

t  i/N-D?-FENCED',  a.    Undefended.  Daniel. 

UN-D5;-FEND'5D,  a.     Not  defended.  Burke. 

tJN-Dp-FEND'ING,  a.    Not  defending. 
UN-D{;-FERRED'  (-ferd'),  a.    Not  deferred.    Ash. 
UN-D^-FlED'  (-ftd'),  a.     Not  defied.         Spenser, 
UN-D^;-FILED'  (-nid'),  a.    Not  defiled.      Milton, 

UN-Dp-FIL'tlD-LY,  ad,     'Without  pollution,  cor- 
ruption, or  contamination.  Udal. 

UN-Dp-PIL'^D-NfiSS,  n.    The  state  of  being  un- 
defiled  ;  freedom  from  stain,  Qu.  Rev. 

tUN-Dp-FIN'A-BLE,  u,.     Indefinable,  Locke. 

t  UN-Dp-FIN'A-BLE-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
»  quality  of  being  indefinable.  Craig, 

fjN-D5-FINED',  «.    Not  defined;  boundless. 
•  Syn,  —  See  Boundless. 

UN-DP-FLOW'fRED     (-fioii'erd"),     a.      Not     de- 
flowered ;  not  defiled  ;  not  polluted,        Milton. 


UNDEPRIVED 

UN-Df-FORMED'  (-formd'),  a.    Not  deformed, 
t  UN-D5-F0ULED',  a.     Uncorrupted,     Wickliffe. 
UN-DE-FRAUD'JfD,  a.     Not  defrauded.  Ash. 

tJN-Dp-FEAYED'  (-frad'),  a.  Not  defrayed,  Clarke. 
UN-D{;-5!EN'f  E-ATE,  u.    Not  degenerate, 
UN-Djl-^tEN'^R-AT-ipD,  u,.     Not  degenerated. 
f7N-D(;-GRAD'?D,  ii.     Not  degraded.  Knox. 

UN-DE'l-FIED  (-fid),  p.  a.  Not  deified.  Milton. 
UN-DE'J-PY,  xj.  u.  To  deprive  of  divinity.  Milton. 
UN-D5-JECT'?D,  a.    Not  dejected,  Knox. 

Gn-D^-LAY'.^-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  delayed, 
UN-D{;-LAYED'  (-lad'),  u..  Not  delayed,  W.Scott. 
UN-D{;-LAY'¥D-LY,  ad.  Without  delay.  Udal. 
UN-D?-LAY'!NG,  a.     Not  delaying,  Cowper, 

UN-DS-Lf:CT'A-BLE,  u.  Not  delectable,  Sterne. 
(JN-DEL'5-GAT-5D,  a.  Not  delegated  or  deputed. 

UN-Df-LIB'eR-ATE,  ?  „.  Not  deliberate  ;  not 
UN-DE-LlB'JgE-AT-fD,  >  considered.    Clarendon. 

UN-Dp-LIB'^R-ATE-NESS,  n.  A  want  of  deliber- 
ateness ;  inconsiderateness,  Coleridge. 

UN-Djp-LIB'eR-AT-ING,  a.  Not  deliberating ;  not 
hesitating;  hasty;  prompt.  Clarke. 

UN-D5-LIB'{;e-A-tIve,  m.    Not  deliberative. 

tJN-D^-LlB'eR-A-TlVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  undeliberative  ;  want  of  forethought. 

tJN-Df-Lr"CIOUS  (iln-de-lish'us),  u.  Not  pleasing 
to  the  senses  ;  not  delicious.  A.  Smith, 

tJN-D?-LIGHT't;D  (-de-llt'ed),  a.    Not   delighted- 

UN-D(;-lIghT'FUL  (fin-de-Itt'ffil),  u.  Not  afford- 
ing delight  or  pleasure.  Daniel, 

UN-DC-LIGHT'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  an  undelightful 
manner ;  so  as  not  to  give  delight.  Clarlie. 

UN-De-LIN'jp-AT-^D,  u..    Not  delineated.      Ash. 

UN-D?-LIV'eRED,  a.    Not  delivered.         Milton. 

UN-Djp-LUD'SD,  u,.    Not  deluded,  Byron. 

UN-DEL'upED  (iin-dSl'Ojd),  a.  Not  deluged ;  not 
overwhelmed ;  not  overflown.  Cowper, 

UN-D^-LU'SIVE,  a.     Not  tending  to  delude. 
UN-D?-LU'SIVE-LY,  ad.     So  as  not  to  delude, 
UN-D^-mAnd'^ D,  a.    Not  demanded,    Thomson- 
tJN-De-MI§ED'  (-mizd'),  a.    Not  demised.      Ash. 
UN-D5-M6l'[SHED  (-m»l' jsht),  a.  Not  demolished. 

UN-Df-MON'STRA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be 
demonstrated ;  indemonstrable.  Hooker. 

iJn-D?-MON'STRA-BLY,  ad.  Without,  being 
proved  by  demonstration.  Clarke, 

UN-DP-mSn'STRAT-^D,  a.    Not  demonstrated. 

UN-Djp-MON'STEA-TIVE,  a.  Not  demonstrative  ; 
reserved;  as,  "An  undemonstrative  man." 

tJN-D^-NI'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  denied  ;  ob- 
vious ;  evident ;  indubitable  ;  indisputable. 
Syn.  —  See  Indubitable 

UN-Dp-NI'A-BLY,  ad'  So  plainly  as  not  to  admit 
of  denial ;  obviously.  Hammond. 

UN-Dip-NOUNCED'  (-nofinst'),  u,.  Not  denounced. 

t  UN-D5-PART' A-BLE,  a.   That  cannot  be  parted, 

separated,  or  severed.  Chaucer, 

tJN-D^-PEND'jNG,  a.    Not  depending.       Milton. 

UN-DJI-PHLEG'MAT-^D,  u..     Not  cleared  or  puri- 
fied from  phlegm.  Boyle. 
UN-D5-PLORED'  (iin-de-plord'),  a.    Not  deplored. 

UN-DB-PO|'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  deposed 

or  divested'  of  office.  Clarke. 

UN-D(;-PO§ED'  (-pozd'),  a.     Not  deposed.     Ash. 

UN-Df-PRAVED'  (iin-de-pravd'),  a.  Not  depraved ; 
uncorrupted.    "  Undepraved  natures."  Glanvill, 

trN-DE-PRE'Ct-AT-5D,  u..     Not  depreciated. 

trN-D5-PRJ3SSED'  (-pr^st'),  t^.     Not  depressed. 

ON-DP-PRIVED'  (iin-de-privd'),  u.  Not  deprived  ; 
not  stripped  of  any  possession,  Dryden. 
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UN-D^-PUT'^D,  a.  Not  deputed  ;  not  appointed 
as  a  substitute  or  agent.  Ash. 

tJN'D^R,  prep.  [M.  Goth,  undar;  A.  S.  under; 
Dut.  ouder  \  Fra.  under;  Ger.  unter;  Dan.  8^ 
Sw.  under,  —  Ind.  andara."] 

1.  Below  or  beneath  in  place,  so  as  to  be  cov- 
ered, or  so  as  to  have  something  overhead ;  the 
opposite  of  above.,  oveVy  or  upon ;  as,  ''  Under 
a  shelter  " ;  "  Under  heaven  "  ;  '*  Under  water." 

When  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee.         John  i.  48. 

2.  Beneath  or  below  with  regard  to  influence, 
power,  or  authority  ;  in  a  state  of  subjection  or 
pupillage  to  ;  subordinate  to.  "  Having  soldiers 
under  rae.*'  ikfa^^.  viii.  9. 

For  vnder  it  [the  Levitlcal  prieathood]  the  people  received 
the  law.  Heb.  vii.  11. 

A  child  ...  is  under  tutors  and  governors  until  the  time 
appointed  of  the  father.  GaL  iv.  I,  2, 

3.  In  a  less  degree  than. 

Medicines  take  effect  sometimes  under,  and  sometimes 
above,  the  natural  proportion  of  their  virtue.  Hooker. 

4.  For  that  which  is  less  than. 

We  are  thrifty  enough  not  to  part  with  any  thing  service- 
able to  our  bodies  under  a  good  consideration.  Ray. 

5.  Less  than  ;  below  ;  with  less  than. 

There  are  several  hundred  parishes  in  England  under 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  many  under  ten.  Swift. 

Several  young  men  could  never  leave  the  pulpit  under 
half  a  dozen  conceits.  Swift. 

6.  By  the  show  of;  by  means  of. 

'Tis  hard  to  bind  any  syllogism  so  close  upon  the  mind  as 
not  to  be  evaded  under  some  plausible  distinction.        Baker. 

7.  In  a  state  of  inferiority  to  ;  inferior  to;  — 
noting  rank  or  order  of  precedence. 

It  was  too  great  an  honor  for  any  man  under  a  duke.  Addisi/n. 

8.  In  a  state  of  being  burdened  with. 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business.  Shak. 

9.  In  a  state  of  oppression  by  or  subjection  to. 

Women  and  children  did  not  show  the  least  signs  of  com- 
plaint wider  the  extremity  of  torture.  Collier. 

10.  In  a  state  of  being  liable  to,  or  limited  by. 

The  greatest  part  of  mankind  is  slow  of  apprehension,  and 
therefore,  in  many  cases,  under  a  necessity  of  seeing  with 
other  men's  eyes.  South. 

11.  In  a  state  of  protection  or  defence. 

Under  favor,  there  are  other  materials  for  a  common- 
wealth besides  stark  love  and  kindness.  Collier. 

12.  As  having  or  possessing  ;  with  respect  to. 

Mr.  Dukejiiay  be  mentioned  under  the  double  capacity  of 
a  poet  and  a  divine.  M'elton. 

13.  Attested  by;  signed  by;  as,  "  Underlay 
hand." —  See  Oyer,  prep. 

An  evidence  under  his  own  hand.  Locke. 

I  really  doubt  whether  I  shall  write  auy  more  wider  this 

signature.  Junius. 

14.  Subjected  to;  being  the  subject  of.  "The 
subjects  under  consideration.'*  Locke. 

15.  In  subordination  to. 

This  is  the  only  safeguard,  under  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
dictated  these  sacred  writings,  that  can  be  relied  on.     Locke. 

16.  Not  having  reached  or  arrived  to  ;  —  not- 
ing time  or  duration. 

Three  sons  he,  dying,  left  under  age.  Speiiser. 

17.  In  the  state  of  bearing  or  being  kno^ni 
by ;  represented  by. 

Morpheus  is  represented  . . .  under  the  figure  of  a  boy 
asleep,  with  a  bundle  of  poppies  in  his  hand.  Addison. 

18.  In  the  state  or  condition  of. 

If  they  can  succeed  without  blood,  as  under  the  present 
disposition  of  things,  it  is  very  possible  they  may,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  be  satisfied.  Swift. 

To  bring  under^  to  subject  to  a  state  of  control.  — 
To  keep  under,  to  restrain  ;  to  hold  in  subjection  or  to 
control.  "  I  keep  under  my  body."  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  — To 
knock  under,  to  yield  or  to  submit.  [Vulgar.]  —  Under 
arms,  fully  armed  and  mounted,  as  troops. —  Under 
one's  own  hand,  or  one's  signature^  having  the  name, 
sign,  or  mark,  written  or  impressed  ;  as,  "  He  wrote 
and  published  under  his  own  hand  or  signature." 
Attested  by  ;  signed  by  ;  as,  "  Under  my  liand  and 
seal."  —  Under  sail,  noting  the  state  of  a  vessel  when 
she  is  loosened  from  her  moorings  and  under  thecov- 
ernment  of  her  sails  and  rudder.  JUar.  Diet. —  mtder 
the  lee  of  the  land,  expressing  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
anchored  or  sailing  under  the  weather  shore.  Mar. 
Diet. —  Under  the  rose,  (L.  sub  rosa.)  privately  or 
secretly.  Beau.  Sf  Fl.  See  Rose.  —  Under  water,  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water.  —  Under  way,  moving 
forward  or  making  progress  as  a  ship.  "  To  get  under 
way  from  river  moorings."    Mar.  Diet, 

Syn.  —  Under  or  subject  to  authority  ;  under  or  less 
than  a  liundred  ;  under  water  or  the  ground  ;  below  the 
horizon ;  beneath  the  surface.  A  person  is  under  or 
subordinate  to  another  when  he  is  subject  to  his  au- 
thority ;  below  him,  when  in  an  inferior  rank  or  posi- 
tion. Beneath  is  a  stronger  term  than  below  or  under. 
Under  subjection ;  beneath  notice. 


On'D^R,  a.  Lower  in  place  or  degree  ;  inferior  ; 
subject;  subordinate.  "The  under  globe." 
Chaptnan.     '*  The  under  world."     Beau.  S;  Fl. 

Under  sail,  (JVawt.)  the  state  ojf  a  ship  when  she  is 
loosed  from  her  jnoorings,  and  under  the  government 
of  Iier  sails  and  rudder. — Under  way,  a  phrase  applied 
to  a  ship  when  loosed  from  her  moorings,  and  when 
she  has  begun  to  make  progress.  Mar.  Diet. 

j8^  Under  is  much  used  in  composition. 

ijN' D^R,  ad.  In  a  lower  place  or  condition;  so 
as  to  be  inferior ;  beneath ;  below. 

Te  purpose  to  keep  under  the  children  of  Judah  .  . .  for 
bondmen  and  bondwomen.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  10. 

UN-D^IR-AC'TION,  n.  A  subordinate  action  ;  an 
action  not  essential  to  the  main  story. 

The  least  episodes,  orundei-actions, ...  are  parts  necessary 
or  convenient  to  carry  on  the  main  design.  Dryden. 

UN-D^R-ACT/OR,  n.  A  subordinate  actor  or 
agent ;  an  underagent.  Goldsmith. 

fTN-DJ=:R-A'^jpNT,  n.  A  subordinate  agent.  South. 

UN-D5-RAN^ED'  (-ranjd'),  a.    Not  deranged. 

UN-D^IR-BeAr'    ("bir'),  V.  a.      \i    undeubore  ; 

pp.   UNDERBEARING,  UNDERBOKNE.] 

1.  To  support ;  to  endure ;  to  sustain.    Shah. 

2.  t  To  line  ;  to  guard. 

Cloth  of  gold  . . .  underboi-Tie  with  a  bluish  tinsel.       Sfiak. 

JJN-B^R-BBkR'^B.,  n.  One  who  helps  to  bear  the 
corpse  at  a  funeral.  Johnson. 

UN-D^R-BID',  V.  a.  \i.  UNDERBID  or  under- 
bade ;     pp.  UNDERBIDDING,  UNDERBIDDEN    Or 

UNDERBID.]  To  bid  Or  offer  less  than,  as  for 
goods  at  an  auction,  but  especially  for  a  con- 
tract offered  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

'Tis  only  an  enhancing  the  price  of  the  commodity  by  tell- 
ing you  how  many  customers  have  widej-bid  you.    Congreve. 

UN-D^R-BInd',  V.  a.     To  bind  under.       Fairfax. 

UN-D^R-BRACE',  V.  u.  To  hold,  bind,  or  tie  to- 
gether below.  Cowper. 

UN'D?R-BRAncH,  n.     A  lower  branch.    Spenser. 

UN'D^R-BRED,  a.  Of  inferior  breeding  or  man- 
ners, as  a  person  ;  uncivil.  Goldsmith. 

tJN'D^R-BRUSH,  n.  Brushwood  or  shrubs  grow- 
ing under  forest-trees  ;  undergrowth.    Morison. 

UN-D^R-BUy'  (-bi'),  V.  a.  To  buy  for  less  than 
the  value,  or  at  a  lower  price,   [r.]    Beau.  §  Fl. 

UN'D^R-CARVED,  «.  Carved  beneath.  "Your 
undercarved  ornaments."  B.  Jonson. 

UN-DeR-cAsT',  V.  a.     To  cast  under.    Wickliffe. 

UN-D^R-CHAM'BJpR-LAIN,  n.  A  subordinate 
chamberlain  ;  a  deputy  chamberlain.        Smart. 

U-N'DipR-CHAPS  (-ch5ps),  n.pl.    The  lower  chaps. 

Tlie  skin  which  lies  between  the  underchaps.  Paley. 

tJN'D^R-CLAY,  ft..    A  layer  of  claybelowthe  tilth. 

tJN'DjpR-CLERK  (-klirk  or  klerk),  n.  A  clerk 
subordinate  to  the  principal  clerk.  Stmft. 

UN'D^R-COAT,  n.  A  coat  worn  under  another 
coat.  "  An  ««rfercort^  to  the  long  robe."  Butler. 

UN'DJEIR-COOK  (iinMer-kuk),  n.  A  subordinate 
or  inferior  cook.  Theatrical  Biography. 

fUN-DeR-CON'DUCT,  n.  A  lower  conduct.  WoUon. 

UN'D^R-CRAfT,  n.  A  subordinate  craft.   Sterne. 

t  tJN-D^R-CREEP'jV.  n.  To  creep  privily.  Wickliffe. 

t  UN-D^IR-CREST',  v.  a.  To  support ;  to  bear.SAa/fe. 

UN'D^IR-CROFT,  «.  A  vault  under  the  choir  or 
chancel  of  a  cathedral  or  other  church :  —  a  sub- 
terranean walk,  vault,  or  apartment.    Bullokar. 

In  the  undercroft  of  Our  Lady's  Chapel  is  an  ancieut 
monument.  Weever. 

UN'D?R-CR0ST,  ■/*.     The  lower  crust.  Foote. 

ftJN-D^R-CRr',  V.  n.  To  cry  out  aloud.  Wickliffe. 

UN-D?.R-CtJR'ReNT,  n.  A  current  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  beneath  another  cur- 
rent, flowing  sometimes  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Smith  supposes  an  undercurrent  running  through  the 
htraits  ot  (jibraltar  to  carry  as  much  water  into  the  ocean  as 
the  uppercurrcnt  continually  carries  from  it.  Goldsmith. 

ttJN-DeR-CUT',  V,  a.  To  cut  under;  to  succeed 
to  ;  to  follow  in  office.  Wickliffe. 

tJ'JV-D?R-DAUB'^R,7i.  An  inferior  or  subordinate 
dauber.  Bp.  Taylm\ 


tJN-D^R-DEAL'lNG,  n.  A  dealing  under  the 
cover  of  secrecy  ;  unfair  dealing.  Milton. 

t  UN-Df.R-DELVE',  V.  n.  To  delve  under.  Wicklijj'c. 

f  tjN-DjpR-DIG',  V.  a.  To  dig  under ;  to  undermine. 
"  Cities  .  .  .  underdigged."  Wickliffe. 

UN-D5R-DITCH^  V.  a.  To  form  a  ditch  under- 
neath, for  draining ;  to  underdrain.  Smart. 

&N-D5;R-d6',  v.  n.  [i.  underdid;  pp.  under- 
doing, UNDERDONE.] 

1.  To  act  below  one's  abilities.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  do  less  than  is  requisite.  Grew. 

UN-D^R-DONE',  a.  Moderately  cooked  or  done  ; 
cooked  or  done  rare,  as  meat;  rare.      Qii.  Rev. 

IJN'D^R-DOSE,  n.  A  small  dose,  or  a  dose 
smaller  than  is  usual.  Stnaj't, 

UN-D^R-DOSE',tJ.  w.  To  give  small  doses.  Smart. 

UN-DER-DRAIN',  V.  a.  To  drain  by  a  covered 
ditch  or  channel  formed  under  the  surface. 

He  has  midei'drained  hie  whole  farm.  Johnston. 

UN'DJ^IR-DRAIN,  n.  A  covered  drain  or  water- 
course beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Loudon. 

Ui\-D^R-DRESSED'  (-drest'),  «■  AVith  inferior  gar- 
ments ;  not  nicely  or  well  dressed.        Johnson. 

UN-DpR-FAC'TION,  n.  A  subordinate  faction,  or 
a  subdivision  of  a  faction.     Decay  of  Ch.  Piety. 

UN-DpR-FAC'yL-TY,  n,  A  subordinate  faculty, 

endowment,  or  power.  Otway. 

tJN-D^R-FARM'^R,  n.  One  who  farms  in  sub- 
ordination to  another.  Clarke. 

UN-D^R-FEL'LOW,  n.  A  subordinate  fellow;  a 
mean  fellow ;  an  understrapper,    [r.]      Sidney. 

tJN-D^R-FILL'lNG,  n.  The  lower  part  of  an  edi- 
fice ;  the  filling  below  or  beneath.  Wvtton. 

UN'D^R-FLAME,  «.  A  flame  below;  an  inferior 
flame,     [r.]  Elegy  upon  Dr.  Donne. 

tUN-D5R-F6L'L6w,  v. a.     To  follow  close  after 

or  immediately.  Wickliffe. 

t  IJN-DeR-FONG',  V.  a.     [A.  S.  under,  under,  and 

fangan,  to  take.]     To  undertake.  Spenser. 

UN-D^R-FOOT'  (un-der-fat'),  ad.  Under  the  feet ; 
beneath;  below;  underneath.  Milton. 

UN-D^R-FOOT',  I*.  Abject ;  doivn-trodden.  Milton, 


UN-peR-FUR'NISH,  v.  a. 

with  less  than  enough. 


To  furnish  or  supply 
Collier, 


UN-D^IR-FUR'ROW,  tJ.  a.  To  cover  or  furrow 
under,  as  seed  or  manure.  Gray. 

tJN-D5R-GAR'DEN-?R,  n,  A  subordinate  or  in- 
ferior gardener.  Sterne. 

t  tJN-DER-SET',  v.n.  To  get  under  ;  — to  under- 
stand. R,  Gloucester. 

UN-DjpR-GIRD',  V.  a.  To  gird  or  bind  below  or 
round  the  bottom  ;  to  gird  the  bottom  of. 

They  used  helps,  undergirding  the  ship.        Acts  xxvii.  17. 

UN-D^R-GO',  V.  a.  \i.  UNDERWENT  ;  pp.  UNDER- 
GOING,   UNDERGONE.] 

1.  t  To  go  or  move  under  or  below.         May. 

2.  To  bear  ;  to  suffer  ;  to  endure  ;  to  sustain ; 
to  be  subjected  or  exposed  to. 

Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee,  Shak. 

3.  t  To  undertake;  to  hazard  ;  to  venture. 

Having  the  chiefest  actions  undergone.  Daniel. 

Syn.  —  See  Bear. 

UN'DER-g6d,  n.     An  inferior  deity.    Black?nore. 

UN'DF^R-GRAD'y-ATE,  n.  A  student  at  a  uni- 
versity or  college  who  has  not  taken  a  degree. 

UN-D?R-GRAD'U-ATE-SHIF,  n.  The  state  of 
being  an  undergraduate.  Gent.  Mag. 

tJN'D^R-GROlJND.  n.  A  place  or  space  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Shak. 

UN'D^IR-GROUND,  a.    Beneath  the  surface  of  the 

ground ;  subterraneous.  Goldsmith, 

UN'D^IR-GROUND,    ad.       Under  or  beneath  the 

surface  of  the  ground.  SomerviUe, 

UN-DgR-GROW,  V.  -n.    To  grow  below  the  usual 

height.     [R.]  Wickliffe, 

UN'D^R-GROWTH  (un'der-grotM,  n.     The  lower 

growth  of  plants  ;  plants  growing  low,  or  below 
__i        1.  Milton. 


others  ;  underbrush. 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;   BULL,  BUR,  RULE.  — 9,  ^,  ^,  g,  soft;  IS,  G,  e,  g,  hard;   §  as  z;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


UNDERGRUB 

UN-DPR-GRUB',  v.  n.     To  undermine.  lialliwell. 

UN-D^R-HAND',  ad.    By  secret  means  ;  secretly  ; 

clandestinely  ;  with  fraudulent  secrecy.  Sidney. 

UN;D5R-HAND',    a.      Secret;   clandestine;    sly; 

disnigenuous ;  unfair  ;  fraudulent.       Addison. 
UN-DF,R-HAND'¥D,  a.    Sly  ;  clandestine  ;  secret; 

disingenuous;  fraudulent;  underhand.    Smart. 

UN-D1;r-HAND'5D-LY,  ad.  In  an  underhand 
manner  ;  slyly  ;  with  secrecy  ;  clandestinely. 

t  UN-DPR-HANG',  V.  n.     To  suspend.      Holland. 

tUN'DeR-HEAD,  n.     A  blockhead.         Wickliffe. 

t  UN-DPR-HEAVE',  v.  n.  To  lift  up  from  be- 
neath; to  raise  up  ;  to  support.  Wickliffe. 

UN-oeR-HEW',  V.  a.  To  hew  under  on  the  sides, 
as  a  piece  of  timber,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  to 
contain  more  cubic  feet  than  it  does  contain. 

Wright. 

UN-DPR-HON'^IST  (-Sn'est),  u..  Not  perfectly  or 
strictly  honest,     [r.]  Shak. 

tJN-DeR-HUNG',  a.  Having  the  lower  jaw  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  upper,  as  a  bull-dog.  Orpen. 

t7N-De-RID'5D,  io.     Not  derided.  Ash. 

UN-D^-RlVED'  (un-de-rlvd'),  a.  Not  derived  or 
borrowed.     "  Underived  power."  Clarke. 

tjN'D^R-JAW,  u.     The  lower  jaw.  Paleij. 

trN-DpR-JOlN',  ».  »j.     To  subjoin,    [r.]    Wickliffe. 

UN-DipR-KEEP',  V.  a.  To  have  or  keep  in  sub- 
ordination to  another,     [u.]  Spenser. 

ON-D^R-KEEP'^R,  n.  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
keeper.  Gray. 

tJN'D^lR-KlND,  re.  A  lower  or  inferior  kind.  "An 
underkitid  of  chemist."  Dryden. 

CN-D5R-LA'B0E-5R,  re.  A  subordinate  or  in- 
ferior laborer.  Wilkins. 

UN-D^R-LAY'  (un-der-lii'),  v.  a.    \i.  underlaid  ; 

pp.    UNDERLAYING,    UNDERLAID.]       To    support 

or  to  strengthen  by  something  laid  under. 

The  floor  of  the  vault  was  all  loose,  and  underlaid  with 
several  springs.  Spectator. 

.  CN'DeR-LAY,  re.     {Geol.)  The  dip  or  inclination 

of  a  mineral  vein ;  underlie.  Ansted. 

tJN-DpR-LAY'jpR,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 

underlays.  Ash. 

2.  A  perpendicular  shaft  in  a  mine.      Weale. 

tJN'D^lR-LEAF,  re.     A  species  of  cider  apple-tree. 

The  underleaf,  .  .  is  a  plentiful  bearer.  Jlortinter. 

tJN'DfR-LEASE,  re.  A  lease  given  by  a  tenant  or 
lessee.  Jodrell. 

UN-DflR-IiET',  V.  a.  [i.  UNDERLET;  pp.  UNDER- 
LETTING, UNDERLET.] 

1.  To  let  below  the  value.     *'  All  my  farms 
were  underlet.*^  Smollett. 

2.  To  let,  as  a  tenant  or  lessee ;  to  sublet. 

UN-D(;r-LET'T5R,  re.  One  who  underlets.  Smart. 

UN-DgR-LIE',  V.  a.  H.  UNDERLAY  ;  pp.  UNDER- 
LYING, UNDERLAIN/] 

1.  To  lie  under,  as  a  stratum.  Conyhearc. 

2.  t To  support;  to  underlay.  Holinshed. 
ON-DER-LIE',  v.  re.  To  lie  beneath.  Clarke. 
(JN'DPR-LIE,  re.     (Geol.)  The  dip  or  inclination 

of  a  mineral  vein ;  underlay.  Ansted. 

tjN-DJgR-LENE',  V.  a.  \i.  UNDERLINED  ;  pp.  UN- 
DERLINING, UNDERLINED.] 

1.  To  mark  underneath  or  below,  as  words, 
with  a  line  ;  to  underscore.  Johnson. 

2.  To  iniluence  secretly,     [r.] 

By  mere  chance  in  appearance,  thouph  underlined  with  a 
providence,  tliey  had  a  full  sight  of  the  infanta.  H'otton. 

UN'D^R-LING,  re.  An  inferior  agent ;  a  sorry 
fellow;  a  subservient  person.  Sidney. 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  imderling^.  Shak. 

ON'D?R-LIp,  re.     The  lower  lip.  Arbuthnot. 

&N'D5R-L0CK,  re.  A  lock  of  wool  hanging  from 
a  sheep's  belly.  Clarke. 

UN-D?R-LY'ING,  a.  [Geol.)  Applied  to  granite 
from  its  being  rarely,  if  ever,  found  resting  on 
other  strata,  though  it  has  often  pierced  through 
them.  Lyell. 

ON-D^R-MAst'^D,  a.  {Naut.)  Having  the  masts 
too  low ;  inadequately  masted.  Hackluyt. 
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UN-D(;R-mAs'T¥R,  «•     A  master  subordinate  to 
the  principal  master.  Johnson. 

UN'D^IR-MEAL,  re.  1.  Afternoon.  Nares.  Coles. 
2.  A  repast  after  dinner.  Tyrwhitt.  Todd. 
US'  Undermml  is  not  derived  from  meal,  a  repast, 
but  from  A,  S,  meel,  for  part  or  portion,  as  in  dropmcal, 
piecemeal,  &c,  "  Tlie  after  part  of  the  day."  Hence 
it  is  Latinized  by  pomerides,  or  post-meridies,  in  the 
Promptuarium  Parvulorum.    JVares. 

I  think  lam  furnished  for  cattern  [Catherine]  pears  for  one 
uvdermeal.  Ji.  Jomon, 

"  That  is,  I  Iiave  enough  for  one  afternoon It  has 

been  explained  an  afternoon's  meal,  or  slight  repast 
after  dinner ;  but  that  is  contradicted  by  the  following 
examples.  Here,  for  instance,  it  means  evidently  the 
time  after  dinner : 

He  hath  dined  at  a  tavern,  and  slept  his  itndermeat  at  a 
bawdy-house,  J\'as/i. 

Perhaps,  also,  for  the  siesta,  or  afternoon's  repose  :  — 

And  in  a  narrower  limit  than  the  forty  years'  undermeal 
of  the  seven  sleepers.  JVasA, 

To  put  it  out  of  all  doubt,  in  Coles's  English  Dic- 
tionary, 1677,  1  find  undermeals  exactly  explained 
afternoons."    JVares. 

tJN-DjpR-MINE',  V.  a.  [i.  undermined  ;  pp.  un- 
dermining, UNDERMINED.] 

1.  To  dig  cavities  under  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  or  causing  to  fall ;  to  sap. 

A  vast  rock  mtdemtined  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Addison. 
The  church  was  widermined,  and  then  betrayed.  X)ryden. 

2.  To  injure  or  ruin  by  clandestine  means. 

[They]  have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess.        Sfiak. 

UN-DPR-MIN'^;R,  re.  One  who  undermines ;  a 
secret  enemy  ;  a  sapper.  Hales.     South. 

t  UN-DpR-MlN'lS-TfR,  V.  a.  To  serve  or  minis- 
ter to  in  subordination.  Wickliffe. 

UN-DeR-MlN'jS-TRY,  re.  A  subservient  or  sub- 
ordinate ministry.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN'opR-MlRTH,  re.  Suppressed  mirth.  Beau.SjFl. 

t  UN-DER-MON'EYED,  u.  Taken  by  corrupt 
means  of  money.  Fuller. 

UN'DgR-MOST,  u..  Lowest  in  place,  degree,  state, 
or  condition.  Addison. 

ttJN'DERN,  re.  [A.  S.  undern,  the  third  hour, 
nine  o'clock.]  Nine  in  the  morning,  or  the 
third  hour  of  the  day,  according  to  ancient 
reckoning.  Nares. 

From  undern  of  the  day  till  it  be  passed  the  noon. 

Sir  John  MaiideviUe. 

About  undern  'gan  this  orb  alight.  Chancer. 

In  Chaucer's  time,  the  third  hour,  or  undern,  was  the  usual 

hour  ot  dinner,  Tyrwhitt. 

Undern  is  the  afternoon  in  the  north  of  England.      Grose. 

tjN-DpR-NEATH'  (-neth'),  ad.  In  the  lower  place  ; 
below ;  under ;  beneath.  Milton. 

UN-d:5;R-NEATH',  prep.   Under  ;  beneath ;  below. 

Bruised  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  Slialc. 

UN-DjpR-OF'FI-OjpR,  re.  An  inferior  or  subordi- 
nate officer.  Ayliffe. 

UN-DER'O-GAT-ING,  a.    Not  derogating.     Scott. 

UN-D^e-ROCA-TQ-RY,  a.  Not  derogatory.  Boyle. 

UN'D5R-PART,  re.  1.  A  subordinate  or  unessen- 
tial part.  "  Dnderparts  of  Tmitti."  [r.]  Di-yden. 
2.  {Mus.)  The  subordinate  part  of  a  duet  or 
of  a  trio.  Moore. 

tjN-D{;R-PAY',j).a.    To  pay  inadequately.  Clarke. 

UN-D?R-PEEP',  V.  u,.     To  peep  under.  Shak. 

ON-DeR-PEO'PLED  (-pe'pld),  u.  Not  fully  peo- 
pled or  inhabited.  Arbuthnot. 

The  petticoat  worn 
Spectator. 

UN-D^R-PIN',  1}.  a.  [i.  UNDERPINNED  ;  pp.  un- 
derpinning, underpinned.]  To  place  some- 
thing under  for  support  or  foundation.        Hale. 

ttN-D?R-PlN'NING,  re.  1.  The  act  of  placing 
something  under  for  support  or  foundation.    ■ 

2.  Stone-work  or  masonry  on  which  the  sills 
of  a  building  rest.  Bolhway. 

CN-DER-PLAY',  v.  a.  To  play  an  inferior  part. 
"  To  underplay  at  chess."  Craftsman. 

UN'D3;R-PL6t,  re.     1.  A  subordinate  plot,  as  in  a 
play.    "Without  episode  or  MH&)-/)to<,"  Dryden. 
2.  A  clandestine  scheme  ;  a  secret  plot. 

The  husband  is  so  misled  by  tricks,  and  so  lost  in  a  crooked 
intrigue,  that  he  still  suspects  an  underplot.  Addiaon. 


UNDERSHOT-WHEEL 


ON-D15R-PO?-§£SS'OR,  re. 
ferior  possessor. 

UN-D5R-PRAI§E',  v.  a. 
or  below  just  desert. 


A  subordinate  or  in- 
Bp.  Taylor. 

To  praise  insufficiently 
Dryden. 

UN-D^lR-PRiZE',  V.  a.  To  value  at  less  than  the 
worth ;  to  underestimate  or  undervalue.     Shak. 

UN-D¥R-Pr5p',  v.  a.  To  set  or  place  below  ;  to 
support ;  to  sustain  ;  to  underpin.  Shak. 

UN-D^R-PRO-POR'TIONED  (-pro-por'shi.ind),  a. 
Not  in  equal  or  adequate  proportions.     Collier. 

UN-DJ5R-PR6p'P:PR,  n.    A  stay  or  support.   More. 

L'N-DSR-PULL'^R,  n.      A  subordinate  or  inferior 

puller.  Collier. 

UN-D5R-PTJT',  V.  a.    To  place  beneath.  Chaucer. 

UN-D^R-RATE',  V.  a.  [i.  underrated  ;  pp.  un- 
derrating, underrated.]  To  rate  below  the 
real  importance  or  value;  to  undervalue. 

When  people  see  a  political  object  which  they  ardently 
desire  but  in  one  point  of  view,  they  are  aptextremely  to  pal-- 
liate  or  undejTate  the  evils  which  may  arise  in  obtaining  it, 

j9wrA-e. 


UN'D^R-RATE,  re. 
the  real  value. 


UN-D^R-PET'TI-COAT,  re. 
next  the  body  linen. 


A  price  or  estimate  less  than 
Di'yden. 

UN-D^R-RECK'ON,  v.  a.     To  reckon  or  calculate 
below  or  too  low,     [r,]  Bp.  Hull. 

UN-DfiR-REC'OM-PENSED  (-r«k'om-p«nst),a.  Not 
fully  recompensed  or  compensated.      A.  Smith. 

UN-D^R-RE'gnpN,  n.    An  inferior  region.   Watts. 

UN-DpR-ROAR'^R,  re.  A  subordinate  roarer. 
"  Underroarer  at  the  university."  Addison. 

UN-D^R-RUN',  ».  a.     (Natit.)     1.  To  pass  under 

in  a  boat  for  the  purpose   of  examining;   as, 

"  To  underrtm  a  cable."  Clarke. 

2.  To  separate,  as  the  several  parts  of  a  tackle, 

and  range  them  in  order.  Mar.  Diet. 

UN-D^IR-SAT'II-RAT-UD,  u,.    Not  fully  saturated. 

tUN-D^R-SAY',  V.  n.  To  say  by  way  of  deroga- 
tion, contradiction,  or  dissent.  Spenser. 

UN-DJPR-SCORE',  V.  a.  [i.  UNDERSCORED  ;  pp. 
t'NDERSCORING,    UNDERSCORED,]       To     draw     a 

line  or  mark  below  ;  to  underline.  •         Tucker. 

UN-DfR-SEO'Rp-TA-RY,  re.  An  inferior  or  sub- 
ordinate secretary.     '  Burnet. 

UN-D5R-SBLL',  V.  a.  [i.  undersold  ; pp.  under- 
selling, UNDERSOLD.]  To  Sell  any  thing  for  a 
less  sum  or  price  than  j  to  sell  cheaper  than. 

Such  nowthe  emulation  betwixt  these  owners  to  undertell 
one  another.  Fuller. 

UN-D5R-SER'VANT,  re.  An  inferior  or  lower 
servant;  one  under  another  servant.     Camden. 


UN-DeR-SER'VJCB,    re. 
service  under  another. 


A    subordinate    office ; 
Milton. 


UN-DfR-SET',  V.  a.  \i.  underset;  pp.  under- 
setting, UNDERSET.]  To  Set  Or  place  under  ; 
to  prop  ;  to  support ;  to  sustain.  Bacon. 

UN'DeR-SET,  re.  (iVatrf.)  A  motion  of  water 
beneath  the  surface,  contrary  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  Mar.  Diet. 

UN-DlJR-SET'TeR,  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
undersets  :  —  a  prop ;  a  pedestal ;  a  support. 

The  four  comers  .  .  .  had  undersetters.       1  Kings  vii.  30. 

tJN-DeR-SET'TING,  re,     1.  The  act  of  supporting. 

2,  {Areh^  The  lowest  part  of  a  column  ;    a 

pedestal.  "J/rerferscWiret/s  or  pedestals."  Wotton. 

UN-D^;R-SHER'IFP,  n.     A  deputy  of  the  sheriff. 
Matters  for  undershcri^s  and  catch  poles.  Bacon. 

ttjf-DER-SHER'IFF-RY,  re.  The  office  of  an 
undersheriff;  undershrievalty.  '    Bacon. 

UN-D{;R-SH6t',  a.  Moved  by  water  passing 
under,  or  acting  on,  the  lowest  part;  —  opposed 
to  overshot.  Carew. 

U]?f-D?R-SH6T'-WHEEL,  re.  {Hydrodynamics.) 
A  water-wheel  furnished  with  a  series  of  floats 
at  its  periphery  for  receiving  the  impulse  of  the 
water,  which  is  delivered  by  a  conduit  'upon  the 
under  part  of  the  wheel  with  a  velocity  nearly 
as  great  as  that  due  to  the  fall  of  the  water. 

V.  A.  Boyden. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAst,  FALL;    HfilR,  HER; 


UNDERSHRIEVALTY 

&N-D5R-SHRIBV'AL-TY,  n.  The  office  of  under- 
sheriff;  iindersheriffry.     [b.]  Smart. 

tJN'D^R-SHRUB,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  differing  from 
the  shrub  in  perishing  annually,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  and  from  the  herb  in  having  branches 
of  a  woody  texture,  which  frequently  exist  more 
than  a  year.  Lindky.  —  A  woody  plant  of  hum- 
ble stature  rising  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.     Gray. 

UN'D^R-SIDE,  11.   The  lower  side,  or  side  beneath. 

UN-D^R-SIGN'    (un-der-sin'),   «.   a.      [i.   tiNDER- 

SIONED  ;    pp.   TJNDEKSIGNING,    UMDEKSIGNr.D.] 

To  sign  under  or  beneath  ;  to  write  one's  name 
at  the  end  of,  as  a  writing  ;  to  subscribe.  Clarke. 

Cn-D(;R- SIGNED'  (;-sind'),  a.  Written  or  signed 
at  the  end  of  an  instrument  or  writing.  Tupper. 

tJN'DfR-SlNG,  V.  ft.  To  sing  the  burden  or  ac- 
companiment of.  Browne. 

UN-D^R-SIZED'  (-Bizd'),  a.  Below  the  usual  size; 
of  a  size  below  the  usual  standard.        Ed.  Rev. 

t  UN'DER-SKINK'N^R,  n.   A  subordinate  tapster. 

Shak. 

UN'DJpR-SOIL,  n.    Subsoil.  Clarke. 

UN'D^R-SONG,  ».  The  burden  or  accompani- 
ment of  a  song  ;  chorus.  Fletcher. 

i;N-Df,R-SPARRED',  a.    TJndermasted.       Clarke. 

UN'D(;r-SPHERE,  n.  An  inferior  or  lower 
sphere.  Elegy  upon  Donne. 

tUN-D^lR-SPUR',  ».  n.    To  pry  under.     Chancer. 

UN'DpR-SPUR-LEATH'^R,  n.  A  subservient 
person ;  an  underling.     [R.]  Swift. 

tJN-D?R-STAND',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  under-standan ; 
uiideTt  under,  and  standan,  to  stand.]     [«'.  vs- 

BEKSTOOD,  t  UNDEKSTANDED  ;  pp.  VNDEK- 
STANDING,  UNDERSTOOD,  f  UNDEKSTANDED.] 

1.  To  have  full  knowledge  of;  to  compre- 
hend; to  apprehend;  to  perceive  ;  to  know. 

T  named  them  aB  they  passed  and  understood 
Their  nature.  Milton. 

The  Ulysses  of  Ovid  upbraids  his  ignorance,  that  he  un- 
derstood not  the  shield  for  which  he  pleaded.  Dryden. 

2.  To  suppose  to  mean  or  import. 

The  most  learned  interpreters  understood  the  words  of  sin , 
and  not  of  Abel.  Locke. 

3.  To  know  by  experience.  Milton. 

4.  To  know  by  instinct ;  to  discern,  Milton. 

5.  To  interpret  at  least  mentally;  to  con- 
ceive with  respect  to  meaning. 

His  sin  might  have  been  greater  in  that  respect;  but  that 
it  was  not  so  to  be  understood  appears  by  the  opposition. 

Stillinffjieet. 

6.  To  hold  in  opinion  with  conviction. 

For  well  I  understand  in  the  prime  end 

Of  nature  her  the  inferior.  -         Milton, 

7.  To  mean  without  expressing.. 

War,  then,  war 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolved.  Milton, 

8.  To  take  as  meant  or  implied  ;  to  imply. 

I  bring  them  to  receive 
From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  fenlty 
With  low  subjection!  understand  the  same 
Of  fish  within  their  wat'ry  residence,  Milton, 

Syn.  —  See  Comprehend. 

On-DPR-STAnD',  v.  n,  1.  To  have  the  use  of  the 
intellectual  faculties ;  to  be  an  intelligent  and 
conscious  being  ;  to  have  understanding. 

All  my  soul  be 
Imporadised  in  you,  in  whom  alone 
I  understand,  and  grow,  and  see. 

2.  To  be  informed  ;  to  learn. 

I  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  understood  of  the  evil  that  Elia- 
shib  did  for  Tobiah,  Nsh,  xii.  7. 

tjN-D(;R-STAND'A-BLE,  u,.  That  may  be  under- 
stood; comprehensible,     [r.]  Holinshed. 

fjN-D5R-STAND'?R,  n.  One  who  understands  or 
knows  by  experience,     [ii.]  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

tjN-DeR-STAND'ING,n.  1.  The  faculty  or  power 
by  which  one  understands;  the  faculty  or  ca- 
pacity of  apprehending  or  comprehending  the 
relations  among  the  subjects  of  sense  and  con- 
sciousness ;  that  faculty  which  knows  or  judges  ; 
the  power  of  perceiving  what  is  communicated ; 
intellect ;  sense  ;  reason  ;  mind. 

By  understanding  I  mean  that  faeulty  whereby  we  are  en- 
abled to  apprehend  the  ol^iects  of  knowledge,  generals  as  well 
as  partieulars,  absent  things  as  well  as  present,  and  to  .iudge 
of  their  truth  or  falsehood,  good  or  evil.  Wilkins. 

In  its  wider  acceptation,  understanding  is  the  entire  power 
of  perceiving  and  conceiving,  exclusive  of  the  sensibility;  the 
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power  of  dealinff  with  the  imprcBsions  of  ecnse,  and  compoB- 
mg  them  into  wuolcs  according  to  a  law  of  unitj;;  and,  in  its 
moet  comprehenflive  meaning,  it  includes  even  simple  afipre- 
hension.  Coleridge. 

2.  The  act  of  one  who  understands  ;  compre- 
hension ;  apprehension ;  perception ;  knowl- 
edge ;  intelligence  ;  judgment. 

Very  mean  people  have  raised  their  minds  to  a  groat  sense 
and  understanding  of  religion.  Locke. 

3.  The  union  or  agreement  of  sentiment  or 
mind  between  different  persons  or  parties. 

We  have  got  into  some  understanding  with  the  enemy  by 
means  of  Don  Biego.  Arbuihnot. 

Syn.  —  Understanding i  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
intellect^  from  the  Latin,  are  terms  used  to  express 
substantially  the  same  idea  j  but  understanding  is  the 
more  common  and  popular  term,  and  more  variously 
applied.  Understanding,  or  intellect,  is  a  natural  en- 
dowment ;  knowledge  and  intelligence  are  acquired  by 
observation  or  by  reading.  —  See  Reason. 

UN-D^R-STAnD'ING-LY,  ad.  "With  full  under- 
standing or  knowledge  of  a  subject ;  with  un- 
derstanding ;  intelligibly.  Milton. 

UN- D 5 R- STATE',  V.  a.      [z.  UNDERSTATED  ;  pp. 

UNDERSTATING,  UNDERSTATED.].      To    State   tOO 

low;  to  state  less  strongly  or  fully  than  the 
truth  will  warrant.  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-D^R-STAT'J^D,  a.     1.  Stated  too  low. 

2.  Having  too  small  an  estate.  [Local.]  Fuller. 

tjN-DjpR-STATE'M^lNT,  n.  A  statement  under 
or  below  the  truth.  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-D^IR-STOCKED'  (-stSkt').  a.  Stocked  too  low, 
or  below  what  is  wanted.  Smith. 

UN-DipR-STOOD'  (-stud'),  i.  &p.  from  understand. 

UN-D^IR-STRAP'P^IR,  n.  A  petty  fellow;  an  in- 
ferior agent ;  a  lower  workman  ;  a  fag. 

This  was  going  to  the  fountain-head  at  once,  not  applying 
to  the  widerstrappers.  GoMsmith. 

TJN-D^IR-STRA'TUM,  n.  ;  pi.  UNDERSTRATA,  or 
understratum's.  {Geol.  &  Min.)  The  stratum 
of  clay,  sand,  or  coal  beneath  the  soil.  U7-e. 

UN-D^R-STROKE',  V.  a.  To  mark  with  a  stroke 
or  line  beneath  ;  to  underline,     [r.]  Swift. 

tjN'D^R-SUIT,  u.     A  suit  under  another  suit. 

His  own  undersuit  was  so  well  lined.  Fuller. 

IJN-DeR-TAK'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  under- 
taken,    [u.]  '  Chillingworth. 

tJN-D5)R-TAKE',  v.  a.  \i.  undertook  ;  pp.  un- 
dertaking, undertaken.] 

1.  To  attempt ;  to  engage  in  ;  to  enter  upon  ; 
to  take  in  hand ;  to  set  about. 

The  English  wndertake  the  unequal  war.  Dryden. 

2.  t  To  assume,  as  a  character. 

Hia  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake.  Shak. 

3.  f  To  engage  with;  to  attack. 

It  is  not  fit  that  your  lordship  should  undertake  every 
companion  that  you  give  offence  to.  Shak. 

4.  To  covenant  with ;  to  engage  or  contract 
to  do  or  to  perform.  Roscommon. 

5.  To  have  the  charge  of. 

Then  give  my  charge  up  to  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 

Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end.  Slmk. 

UN-DJ^IR-TAKE',    V.   n.      1.  To   take  upon  one's 
self,  or  to  assume  any  business  or  province. 
O  Lord,  I  am  oppressed;  undertake  for  me.     ha.  xxsviii.  34. 

2.  To  venture ;  to  hazard,     [r.]  Shak. 

It  is  the  cowish  tenor  of  his  spirit. 

That  dare  not  undertake.  Shak. 

3.  To  guarantee ;  to  engage  ;  to  stand  bound. 

If  the  curious  search  the  hills  after  rains,  I  dare  widartake 
they  will  not  lose  their  labor.  Woodward. 

To  undertake  for,  to  become  surety  for.  Smart. 

tJN-D^R-TAK'EN"  (-ta'kn),  p.  from  U7idertake. 

UN-D^R-TAK'jpR,  w.  1.  One  who  undertakes  or 
engages  to  perform  any  business  ;  a  contractor. 

Antrim  was  naturally  a  great  undertaker.  Clarendon. 

2.  One  who  engages  or  promises  to  perform  a 
given  amount  of  work  for  a  specific  sum.  Swift. 

3.  One  who  manages  funerals.  Youiig. 

t;N-D?R-TAK'lNG,  n.  1,  That  which  is  under- 
taken ;  attempt ;  enterprise  ;  engagement. 

These  critics . . .  were  but  ill  quaMed  for  their  arduous 
undertaking.  Bp.  Horslcy. 

2.  The  business  of  an  imdertaker.        Clarhc. 

UN-D^IR-TAxed'  (iin-d^r-takst'),  a.  Taxed  at  a 
lower  rate,  or  not  enough.  Arbuthnof. 


tJN-D^R-TEN'AN-CY,  n. 
under  a  lessee. 


A  tenancy  or   tenure 
Blackstone. 


UN'D?R-THING,  n. 
fUN'DeR-TIME,  n. 


tJN-DjpR-TEN'ANT,  n.  A  tenant  under  one  who 
is  himself 'a  tenant;  one  who  holds  by  under- 
lease from  a  lessee.  Davies. 

A  lower  or  inferior  thing. 
XJndertide ;  evening. 
j8Sr  Undertime   has    no    connection    with    undern, 
which  refers  to  an  early  hour  before  noon.  —  See  Un- 
dern.    JVares. 

UN'DjpR-TONE,  n.  A  tone  lower  than  that  usu- 
ally employed;  a  subdued  tone.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-DJRR-TOOK'  (iin-d?r-tiik'),  i.  from  undertake. 

tJN'DJ^R-TOW,  71.  A  current  below,  different 
from  that  at  the  surface.  Brande. 

UN-D5R-TREA§'yR-:^R  (an-der-tr6zh'ur-er),  n.  ^  A 
subordinate  treasurer.  Goldsmiths 

UN-D5;R-TREAT'^D,  a.  Treated  vrith  too  little 
respect ;  treated  slightingly.  Cibber. 

fUN-D^iR-TURN',  v.  a.  To  turn  upside  down;  to 
overturn  ;  to  invert.  Wickliffe. 

UN-D]gR-TU'TOR,  n.     A  subordinate  tutor. 

UN-D^R-VAL-U-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  under- 
valuing ;  rate  below  the  worth.  South. 

UN-DJPR-VAL'UE  (-vSll'yu),  ^-  o-  ■[*'■  UNDERVAL- 
UED;  2^P-   UNDERVALUING,  UNDERVALUED.] 

1.  To  value  or  rate  below  the  real  worth. 

I  undervalued  all  ensigns  of  authority.  Atterhury. 

2.  To  make  or  hold  low  in  estimation  ;  to  de- 
spise ;  to  depreciate. 

I  write  not  this  with  the  least  intention  to  undci-value  the 
other  parts  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

TJN-D^R-VAL'UE,  n.  Low  rate  or  price  ;  a  de- 
pression of  value  below  the  real  worth.    Temple. 

UN-D^R-VAL'U-^R,  fi.     One  who  undervalues. 

UN-DpR-VAL'y-iNG,  p.  u>.     Valuing  too  low. 

t  UN'D^R- VERSE,  n.      The  lower,  or  the  second 

verse.  Spenser. 

lJN-D5:R-WEEN'ING,re.  Anuudervaluing.£/'0?CTie. 

UN-DpR-WENT',  i.  from  undergo.  See  Undergo. 

fUN'D^R-WEX,  V.  a.  To  grow  under  or  from 
under  any  thing.  Wickliffe. 

UN'D?R-WTng^,  n.  pi.  The  wings  beneath. 
"  Gauzy  underwings."  Souihey. 

UN'D^R-WITCH,  n.  A  subordinate  'or  inferior 
witch.  Hudibras. 

UN'D^R-WOOD  (-wfid),  n.  Shrubs  or  small  trees 
that  grow  under  large  trees;  undergrowth; 
copse.    "  When  you  fell  uncZeriiJOorf."  Mortimer. 

UN'D^R-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  Subordinate  work- 
"The  underwork  of  the  nation."  Addison. 

UN-D^R-WORK'  (-wurk'),  V.  a.  \i.  UNDER- 
WORKED or  UNDERAVROUGHT  ;  pp.  UNDERWORK- 
ING, UNDERWORKED   Or  UNDERAVROUGHT.] 

1.  To  labor  or  polish  less  than  enough. 

A  work  may  be  overwrought  as  well  as  imderwrought.  Dryden. 

2.  To  destroy  or  overthrow  by  clandestine 
measures;  to  undermine,     [r.] 

Adonijah,  backed  by  the  strength  of  a  Joab  and  the  gravity 
of  an  Abiathar,  will  underwork  Solomon,  and  jostle  into  the 
not  yet  vacant  seat  of  hia  father  David.  Bp.  HalL 

UN-Df.R-WORK'   (-wurkO,  v.  n.      1.  To  work  or 

operatesecretly  or  clandestinely,  [r.]  B.Jonson. 

2.  To  labor  for  less  than  others  receive  ;  to 

work  at  a  price  below  the  common  one.  Johnson. 

UN-DpR-WORK'jpR   (-wurk'er),  n.      One  who  un- 
derworks ;  an  inferior  or  subordinate  workman. 
Athanasiug  guards  against  the  notion  of  tlie  Son's  being 
an  underworker  in  the  low  Arian  sense.  Waterland, 

UN-D^R-WORK'MAN  (-\vurk'ra?n),  n.  An  infe- 
rior or  subordinate  laborer;  an  underworker. 

Uhderworkmen  are  expert  enough  at  making  a  single 
wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly  ignorant  how  to  adjust  the 
several  parts,  Sivi/t, 

UN'D^IR-WORLD  (-wurld),  n.  1.  The  lower  or 
inferior  world  ;  the  sublunary  world. 

Loud  Fame  calls  ye, 
Pitched  on  the  toples.s  Apennines,  and  blows 
To  all  the  underworld.  Beau.  6)-  Fl. 

2.  The  inferior  part  of  mankind.     Atterbury. 
ON-DER-WRITE'  (-rit'),  v.  a.     [t.  UNDERWROTE  ; 

pp.  UNDERWRITING,  UNDERWRITTEN.] 
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1.  To  write  under  ;  to  subscribe.  Sidney. 
"What  change  and  addition  I  have  made,  I  have  here  m- 

aerwnnm.  Sanderson. 

_  2.  To  subscribe  with  a  purpose  to  insure  par- 
ties from  loss ;  to  insure.  Smart. 

UN-DER-WRlTE',  V.  n.  To  practise  the  business 
of  insuring.  Smart. 

UN-D^R-WRIT'^R  (-rlt'?r),  n.  An  insurer ;  —  so 
called  from  his  underwriting,  or  subscribing  the 
policy  of  insurance.  Burrill. 

;6®"Trie  term  is  constantly  applied  to  insurers, 
whether  they  be  corporations  or  individuals,  but  is 
most  properly  applicable  to  the  latter.    Burrill. 

tjN-D^R-WRIT'ING  (iin-der-rrt'ing),  •«.  1.  The 
act  or  the  practice  of  insuring. 

2.  That  which  is  underwritten,  as  the  signa- 
tures to  an  insurance  policy.  Burrill. 

li®-In  the  United  States,  where  insurances  are 
generally  made  by  incorporated  companies,  the  under- 
writing or  subscription  usually  consists  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  president  or  vice-president  of  tlie  company, 
and  the  sum  insured,  with  the  attestation  of  the  sec- 
retary.    Burrill. 

tJN-DlSR-WROUGHT'  (-rSiwt'),  p.  from  undenmrk. 

UN-Df-SCEND'I-BLE,  «,.  Not  capable  of  de- 
scending to  heirs.  Craig. 

tjN-Dp-SCRlB'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  de- 
scribed; indescribable.  Cumberland. 

tJN-D^I-SCRtBED'  (-skribd'),  a.     Not  described. 

UN-De-SCRIED'  (un-de-skrid'),  a.  Not  descried; 
not  discovered  or  discerned.  Hooker. 

UN-D5-§ERVED'  (-zSrvd'),  a.  Not  deserved ;  un- 
merited.   "  An  undeserved  reproach."    Addison. 

UN-DE-§ERV'5D-LY,  ad.     Without  desert. 

UN-D5-SERV'ED-NESS,  n.  "Want  of  being  wor- 
thy ;  ill  desert.  Newton. 

tUN-D?-§ERV']BR,  ».     One  of  no  desert.     Shak. 

UN-Df:-§ERV'!NG,  a.     Not  deserving.      Addison. 

UN-Dg-§ERV'ING-LY,  ad.  "Without  desert.  Milton. 

UN-DES'lG-NAT-ipD,  a.  Not  designated.  Warton. 

UN-D^-SIGNED'  (-slud'),  a.  Not  designed  or  in- 
tended; unintentional.  South. 

UN-De-SIGN'pD-LY,  ad.     "Without  design.    Bry. 

UN-De-SIGN'5D-NESS,  n.  "Want  of  a  set  pur- 
pose or  design  ;  accidentalness.  Paley. 

CfN-D^-SlGN'ING    (-sln'jng),    a.      1.    Not  acting 

with  any  set  design  or  purpose.  Blackmore. 

2.  Having  no  artful  or  fraudulent  schemes ; 

artless  ;  sincere.    "  Undesigning  rainds."  South. 

UN-D^-slR'A-BLE,  a.  Not  desirable  ;  not  to  be 
desired  or  coveted ;  not  pleasing.  Milton. 

UN-DE-§lRED'  (-zird'),  a.    Not  desired.  Dryden. 

(JN-D(j;-§IR'!NG,  a.     Not  desiring ;  negligent. 

■UN-DE-^IR'OUS  (-zlr'us),  a.   Not  desirous.  Knox. 

CfN-Dg-SPAlR'ING,  a.     Not  despairing.         Dyer. 

UN-DE-SPATCHED'  (-spacht'),  a.  Not  despatched. 
—  See  Undispatohed,  and  Despatch.  Enfield. 

itN-D^-SPOiLED'  (-spolld'),  a.     Not  despoiled. 

UN-DES'TJNED  (-tjnd),  a.    Not  destined.  Pollok. 

t  t;N-De-STRd"Y'A-BLE,  a.  Indestructible.  Boyle. 

UN-D^-STROYED'  (-strbid'),  a.     Not  destroyed. 

tJN-Dg-TACHED'  (-tSLcht'),  a.   Not  detached.  Ash. 

UN-D(;-TAILED'  (-tald'),  n.  Not  detailed.  Qu.  Rev. 

tTN-Dg-TECT'^lD,  a.     Not  detected.    ,    Williams. 

t  tJN-DE-TER'MfN-A-BLE,  a.     Indeterminable. 

t  UN-D?-TER'M[-NATE,  «.  Indeterminate.  South. 

t  UN-D5-TER'MI-NATE-NESS,».  Indeterminate- 
ness ;  indecision.  More. 

t  Ul»r-De-TER-M!-NA'TION,  «.  "Want  of  deter- 
mination ;  indetermination. 

tJN-D^-TER'MINED  (an-de-t6r'mind'),  a.      1.  Not 

determined;  unsettled;  undecided;  hesitating. 

2.    Not   limited ;    not   defined ;    unbounded. 

"  "Wide  and  undetermined  prospects."  Addison. 

On-D^-TERRED'  (-tSrd'),  a.     Not  deterred. 
t;N-D5-TEST'lNG,  a.     Not  detesting.     Thomson. 

tJN-DE-VEL'OPED  (un-de-vel'opt),  a.  Not  devel- 
oped ;  not  opened  or  unfolded.     Lady  Morgan. 

tJN-DE'VI-AT-^D,  a.  Noting  luminous  or  other 
rays  proceeding  without  change  of  direction  ; 
not  turned  from  a  rectilinear  course  ;  not  re- 
fracted nor  reflected. 


UN-DI'A-DEMED  (un-di'a-demd), 
or  adorned  with  a  diadem. 
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Amonff  theae  raya  there  is  one  whoae  direction  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  apherieat  aurface,  and  which  con- 
sequently passes  the  surface  undeviated.  FoweU. 

UN-DE'VJ-AT-ING,  a.  1.  Not  deviating  or  de- 
parting from  the  usual  way ;  regular.  IVarton. 
2.  Not  erring ;  not  crooked.  Coioper. 

UN-DE'VI-AT-JNG-LY,  ad.  "Without  deviating  ; 
regularly;  steadily."  Craig. 

tJN-DE'VI-OUS,  a.    Not  devious.  Good. 

&N-DE'V{-OUS-LY,  ad.    Not  deviously.     Clar/ce. 

fJN-D(;-VI§ED'  (iin-de-vizd'),  a.  Not  devised; 
not  bequeathed  by  will.  Blackstone. 

UN-D?-VOT'^D,  a.    Not  devoted.        Clarendon. 

t  UN-D5-VOTE'LY,  ad.  Without  devotion  ;  un- 
devoutly.  '  Piers  Plouhman. 

tjN-D^-VO'TION,  n.     Indevotion.  Jewel. 

UN-DE-VOURED'  (-vbflrd'),  a.  Not  devoured.  Ash. 

UN-D^-VOUT',  a.     Not  devout ;  indevout. 

An  undcrout  astronomer  is  mad.  Young, 

tJN-De-VOUT'LY,  ad.     Without  devotion.     Ash. 

tJN-DEX'TJER-OUS,  a.   Not  dexterous ;  unskilful. 

Not  crowned 
Milman. 

UN-Di-APH'A-NOUS  (irn-di-Sfj-nus),  a.  Not  di- 
aphanous ;  not  transparent ;  opaque.        Boyle. 

UN-DID',  i.  from  undo.    See  Undo. 

tJN-D!P-FU§ED'  (-fuzd'),  u.     Not  difihsed.     Ash. 

UN-Dip'E-NOUS,  a.  [L.  unda,  a  wave,  ani  gigno, 
to  produce.]     Generated  by  water.  Smart. 

t  UN-DI-^EST',  a.     Undigested.  Shak. 

UN-D!-5IEST'ED,  a.     Not  digested.        Arbuthnot. 

UN-D!-9EST'I-BLE,  a.     Indigestible.      Drayton. 

t  UN-DIGHT'  (-dit'),  ".  a.  [i.  undight;  pp.  tiN- 
tilGHTiNG,  UNDIGHT.]     To  put  off.         Spenser. 

tJN-DIG'NI-FIED  (-fid'),  a.  Not  dignified.  Knox. 

UN-DI-LAT'JgD,  a.     Not  dilated.  Ash. 

UN-DIL'l-pENT,  a.  ■  Not  diligent.  Leighton. 

UN-DIL'I-pENT-LY,  ad.  Without  diligence  ;  not 
industriously  ;  not  assiduously.  Milton. 

UN-DI-LUT'lJD,  a.    Not  diluted.  Cowper. 

UN-DI-MIN'JSH-A-BLE,  u,.  That  cannot  be 
diminished  or  lessened.  More. 

tJN-pi-MIN'JSH-A-BLV,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  di- 
minished or  lessened".  Clarke. 

tJN-pi-MIN'ISHED  (un-de-min'jsht),  a.  Not  di- 
minished; not  lessened  ;  unimpaired.     Milton. 

tJN-DI-MIN'ISH-lNG,  a.  Not  diminishing.  Smart. 

UN-DIMMED'  (iin-dimd'),  a.  Not  dimmed;  not 
darkened ;  bright ;  clear.  Turner. 

UN-d}ne',  «.  [L.  unda,  water.]  The  name 
given  by  the  Cabalists  to  a  class  of  spirits  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  the  waters  ;  —  \\Titten  also 
ondine.  Brande. 

UN-DINT'fD,  «..    Not  dinted.  Shak. 

TJN-DI'O-CESED  (un-dl'o-sest),  a.  Divested,  or 
not  possessed,  of  a  diocese.  Milton. 

UN-DIP-LO-MAT'IC,  u,.  Not  diplomatic.  Smart. 
tJN-DIPPED'  (-dipt'),  a.  Not  dipped.  Dryden. 
UN-Dt-RECT'JgD,  u.     Not  directed.  Spender. 

UN-DJ-RECT'LY,  ad.     Indirectly,     [e.]      Strype. 
UN-D!S-AP-POINT'f,D,  a.    Not  disappointed. 
UN-DI§-BAND'ED,  a.     Not  disbanded.        MiUon. 
UN-DI§-CERNED'  (un-diz-zernd',  66),  a.    Not  dis- 
cerned ;  not  espied ;  not  descried.  T.  More. 

UN-D!§-CEEN'{;D-LY  (fin-diz-zern'ed-le),  ad.  So 
as  to  be  undiscovered  ;  undiscoverably.     Boyle. 

tjTNr-D!§-CERN'I-BLE  (-zBru'e-bl,  66),  a.  Not 
discernible  ;  undiscoverable ;  invisible.  Rogers. 

UN-DI§-CERN'!-BLE-NESS  (-zSru'e-bl-nSs),  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  undiscernible.     Ellis. 

UN-DI§-CEEN'T-BLY  (-zijrn'e-bl?),  ad.  Imper- 
ceptibly ;  undiscoverably  ;  invisibly.  South. 

UN-DI§-CERN'!NG  (-zern'jng),  a.  Not  discerning ; 
wanting  discrimination;  incapable  of  making 
due  dist;inction.  Clarendon. 

UN-DI§-CERN'ING,  n.  Want  of  discernment.  CI. 

UN-DIS-CHAR^ED'  (un-dis-cbirjd'),  a.  Not  dis- 
charged ;  not  freed ;  not  dismissed.    B.  Jonson. 


UNDISPUTABLE 

tJN-DJS-Ci'PLED  (lin-dis-sl'pld),  a.     Not   having 

become  a  disciple,     [u.]  Bush. 

UN-DiS'C!-PLIN-A-BLE,  .a.     Not  susceptible  of 

discipline  or  instruction  ;  not  docile.  Anderson. 
UN-DlS'Cf-PLINED  (-plind),  a.     Not  disciplined ; 

not  trained  in  order  or  method ;  not  exercised ; 

not  corrected ;  unsubdued ;  untrained ;  raw. 
An  armed  diaci^lined  body  is,  in  its  essence,  dangerous  to 

liberty;  undwciljhnedt  it  ia  ruinous  to  society.  Burke. 

tUN-DJS-CLOfE',  V.  a.    To  keep  close,  covered, 
or  secret;  not  to  disclose.  Daniel. 

UN-DIS-CLO^ED'  (-klozd'),  p.  a.    Not  disclosed. 
fjN-DSS-OdL'pRED  (-kiJl'lurd),  u>.   Not  discolored. 
UN-DIS-COM'FJT-^ID,  a.      Not  discomfited;  not 
disconcerted;  unvanquished.  Froissart. 

tJN-DIS-CQN-CERT'jpD,  a.  Not  disconcerted; 
not  confused  ;  not  disordered.  Scott. 

&N-D!S-C6ED'ANT,  OS.  Not  discordant;  harmo- 
nious; melodious.  Wordsworth. 

t  UN-DIS-CORD'JNG,  a.  Not  disagreeing  ;  not 
jarring  ;  harmonious ;  undiscordant.        Milton. 

UN-DIS-COUR'ACfED  (-kiir'ajd),  a.  Not  discour- 
aged ;  not  dispirited  ;  undismayed.  Cook. 

t7N-D!S-c6v'^B-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  dis- 
covered or  found  out ;  undiscernible.      Search. 

UN-DJS-CdV'^R-A-BL-y,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  undiscernibly.  Milton. 

UN-DIS-CO  VigRED  (-kuv'erd),  a.  Not  discovered ; 
not  seen  ;  not  descried  ;  not  found  out.     Shak. 

UN-DIS-CRED'IT-^D,  a.  Not  discredited.  Clarke. 

t  UN-DIS-OEEET',  a.     Indiscreet.  Chaucer. 

t  UN-DIS-CREET'LY,  ad.     Indiscreetly.   Burton. 

t  UN-D!S-CRE"TION,  n.     Indiscretion.  Lydgate. 

UN-DTS-CEIM'J-NAT-5D,  a.    Not  discriminated. 

UN-DIS-CRIM'I-NAT-ING, o.  Not  discriminating; 
indiscriminating;  undisceming.  Cowper. 

UN-DIS-CUSSED'  (-kiist'),  a.    Not  discussed. 

UN-DI§-GORpED'  (-djz-gorjd'),  a.    Not  disgorged. 

UN-D!§-GRAOED'  (iin-diz-grast'),  a.  Not  dis- 
graced ;  not  dishonored  ;  not  shamed.     Byron. 

ON-DI§-GUIs'A-BLE  (un-diz-iiz'j-bl),"  a.  That 
cannot  be  disguised.  Qu.  Rev. 

tJN-D!§-GUlSED'  (On-diz-gizd'),  a.  Not  disguised ; 
not  cloaked  ;  not  concealed  or  covered ;  open  ; 
artless;  plain;  ingenuous;  frank;  sincere. 

UN-D!g-GUI§'ING  (un-diz-ilz'ing),  a.  Not  dis- 
guising ;  not  cloaking  or  concealing.  West.  Rev. 

UN-DIS-HEAET'ENED  (un-dis-hiirt'tnd),  a.  Not 
disheartened  ;  undismayed  ;  undiscouraged. 

UN-D!§-h6n'ORED  (-diz-on'urd),  a.  Not  dis- 
honored ;  not  disgraced ;  undisgraced.  Beau.^Fl. 

UN-D!§-IN'T5-GRAT-?D,  a.  Not  disintegrated ; 
not  separated  into  integral  parts.  Fleming. 

UN-D!§-JOINED'  (iin-diz-jbind'),a.  Notdisi'oined; 
not  separated  or  parted.  Cowper. 

SN-DI^-MAYED'  (-diz-mad'),  a.     Not  dismayed. 

"UN-DIf-MISSED'  (-d)z-mist'),  a.     Not  dismissed. 

UN-DIS-O-BLip'JNG,  a.     1.  Not  disobliging. 

2.  Inofiensive.     [r.]  Broome. 

UN-DI§-5r'D5RED  (-br'derd),  u.    Not  disordered. 

tJN-DIS-PAR'A^ED  (-dis-par'jjd),  a.  Not  dispar- 
aged ;  not  depreciated ;  not  decried.  Ash. 

UN-DJS-PATCHED'  (-dis-pScht'),  a.  Not  dis- 
patched ;  not  expedited  ;  not  sent  away.  Strype. 

UN-DIS-PELLED'  (-djs-pSld'),  a.     Not  dispelled. 

UN-DIS-PEN'SA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  indispensable,     [k.]  Milton. 

tJN-DJS-PENSED'  {-pSnst'),  a.     1.  Not  dispensed. 
2.  Not  freed  from  rule  or  obligation.  Tooker. 

UN-DIS-PENS'JNG,  a.     Not  dispensing.      Milton. 

tJN-DIS-PERSED'  (iln-dis-pSrst'),  a.  Not  dispersed, 
scattered,  spread,  or  dissipated.  Boyle. 

UN-DIS-PLAYED'  (-djs-plad'),  u..     Not  displayed. 

UN-DIS-PO^E',  V.  a.     To  indispose,    [r.]    Potter. 

tJN-DIS-POSED'  (!in-djs-pozd'),  a.  Not  disposed.; 
indisposed ;  disinclined.  Hooker. 

Undisposed  of,  not  disposed  of  or  bestowed. 

UN-DIS-P0§'5D-NESS,  n.     Indisposedness. 

UN-DIS-PROVED'  (-djs-i)r6vd'),  a.   Not  disproved. 

UN-DIS'Py-TA-BLE,  a.     Indisputable.   Spectator. 
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UNDISPUTED 

ttN-DJS-PUT'?D,  u.    Not  disputed.  Cowper. 

CrN-DlS-PUT'eD-LY,  ad.  Without  dispute.  Hume. 

UN-DiS-aUI'ST-f  D,  a.    Not  disquieted.       May. 

tjN-DJS-SECT'eD,  a..    Not  dissected.  Ash. 

fJN-DIS-SEM'BLED  (-dja-sem'bld),  a.  Not  dissem- 
bled ;  not  feigned ;  not  pretended.        Bp.  Hall. 

fjN-DJS-SEM'BHiVG,  ix,.    Not  dissembling. 

fjN-DIS-SfeM'I-NAT-CD,  ft.    Not  disseminated. 

UN-DJS-SEV'^EED  (-sev'erd),  a.    Not  dissevered. 

UN-dIs'SJ-PAT-^D,  ft.    Not  dissipated.      Burhe. 

UN-D!§-§0LV'A-BI.E,  ft.  1.  That  cannot  be  dis- 
solved or  melted  ;  not  dissolvable.  Green. 
2.  That  cannot  be  loosed  or  broken.      Howe. 

trN-D!§-§6LVED'  (-diz-z51vd'),  a.     Not  dissolved. 

UN-Dj§-§OLV'!NG,  a.   Not  dissolving.   Thomson. 

UN-DJS-TBM'PeRED  (un-d)s-t«m'perd),  a.  Not 
distempered ;  not  diseased.  Barrow. 

UN-DJS-TEND'^D,  ft.    Not  distended.  Lee. 

UN-DJS-TILLED'  (fin-dis-tild'},  ft.  Not  distilled ; 
not  formed  by  distillation.  Ure. 

tJN-DIS-TlN'GUISH-A-BLE  (-djs-tlng'gwjsh-ii-bl), 
ft.  That  cannot  be  distinguished  or  distinctly 
discerned  or  known.  Milton. 

UN-DjS-TIN'GUJSH-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  or  distinctly  kno^vn.  Tatler. 

tJN-DJS-TIN'GUJSHED  (-tlng'gwisht),  ft.  1.  Not 
distinguished ;  not. discerned  or  discriminated. 

The  ujidisfinguuhed  eeeds  of  good  and  ill.         Dryden. 

2.  Not  treated  with  marked  respect.      Pope. 

3.  Not  separated  from  others  by  extraordi- 
nary qualities  ;  not  eminent ;  not  famous. 

tJN-D{S-TlN'GUISH-ING  (-ting'gwjsh-ing),  ft.  Not 
distinguishing ;  making  no  difference.      Garth. 

tTN-DIS-TORT'jpD,  u..    Not  distorted.  More. 

UN-D[S-TRA0T'5D,  ri.    Not  distracted.       Boyle. 

tjN-DJS-TRACT'pD-LY,  ad.  Without  distraction. 

UN-D{S-TRA0T'5D-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  un- 
distracted  ;  freedom  from  distraction.       Boyle. 

t/N-DIS-TRACT'ING,  p.  a.     Not  distracting. 

UN-DJS-TRIB'UT-^D,  «.    Not  distributed. 

UN-DJS-TIJRBED'    (un-dis-turbd'),    ft.      Not   dis- 
turbed ;  calm  ;  quiet ;  tranquil ;  placid. 
Syn.  —  See  Calm. 

UN-DIS-TURB'^D-LY,  ad.  Without  being  dis- 
turbed; calmly;  peacefully.  Locke. 

&N-D!S-TURB'5D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
undisturbed  ;  calmness.  Dr.  Snape. 

UN-DJS-TURB'jNG,  ft.    Not  disturbing.       Clarke. 

tJN-DlTCHED'  (un-dicht'),  ft.     Not  ditched.   Ash. 

tUN-D!-VER'S(-FJ-CAT-eD,  a.  Undiversified ; 
not  varied ;  not  having  diversity.  More. 

tJN-DI-VER'S!-FIED  (un-de-ver'se-iid),  ft.  Not 
diversified  ;  not  varied.  Gogan. 

ON-DI-VERT'^D,   ft.     1.  Not  diverted  or  turned 

•aside;  not  withdrawn,     [ii.]  Boyle. 

2.  Not  diverted  or  amused.  Wakejield. 

0N-D[-VEST'5D,  a.     Not  divested.  Ash. 

t  UN-D!-VID'A-BLE,  o.    Indivisible.  Shah. 

UN-DI-VID'^D,  ft.     Not  divided ;  not  separated. 

UN-DJ-VID'^D-LY,  ad.     So  as  not  to  be  divided. 

ttJN-D!-VID'U-AL,  ft.     Undivided.  Fuller. 

UN-DJ-VIN'A-BLE,  u.     That  cannot  be  divined. 

UN-Dl-VOEOED'  (un-de-vorst'),  «.  Not  divorced; 
not  separated ;  not  parted.  Young. 

UN-DJ-VUL^fED'  (un-de-vfiljd'),  o.  Not  divulged  ; 
not  published.     "  Undivulged  crimes."       IShak. 

tjN-D6',  V.  ft.    [i.  UNDID  ;  pp.  UNDOING,  UNDONE.] 

1.  To  annul  the  effect  of,  as  any  thing  already 
done  ;  to  place  in  the  previous  state  ;  to  bring 
to  naught ;  to  invalidate. 
We  have  not  done  what  we  ean  to  vndo  our  faults.  TiUotson. 


To-morrow,  ere  the  getting  sun. 
She  'd  all  undo  what  she  had  done. 


Sim/t- 


2.  To  loose  ;  to  open ;  to  unfold ;  to  disen- 
gage ;  to  unfasten  ;  to  disentangle. 

ller  own  teeth  would  unrfo  the  knot.  Waller. 

3.  To  ruin ;  to  destroy  :  —  to  reduce  to  poverty. 

So  will  it  [favor]  wtdo  BO  many  as  shall  trust  unto  it.Hwjward. 
Some  to  undo  and  others  to  be  undone.  Denhain. 

UN-DOCK',  V.  ft.     To  remove  from  a  dock  or  ba- 
sin, as  a  vessel.  Simmonds. 
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UN-d6'^E,  li.    One  who  undoes.  Heywood. 

(JN-d6'JNG,  p.  ft.   Reversing  that  which  has  been 

done:  —  ruining;  destroying;  destructive. 
The  great  and  undoinfr  mischief  which  befalls  men  is  by 

their  beuig  misrepresented.  South. 

CrN-D6'!NG,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  undoes  ;  a  re- 
versal of  that  which  has  been  done. 

2.  Ruin ;  destruction.    "  The  utter  undoing 

of  some."  '  Hooker. 

How  oft  are  our  petitions  our  undoing  I  Harte. 

CN-DO-MES'TIC,  ft.    Not  domestic.  More. 

tJN-DO-MES'Tj-OAT-^D,  a.     Not  domesticated. 

UN-DONE'  (-diin'),  p.  ft.  from  undo.     See  Undo. 

1.  Reversed  or  annulled,  as  any  thing  done. 

2.  Not  done,  acted,  or  transacted ;  not  ef- 
fected ;  not  executed ;  not  performed.       Shak. 

3.  Destroyed ;  ruined  ;  spoiled. 

How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 

The  virtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one  I  Fope. 

UN-d66iv1ED'  (un-dSmd'),  ".     Not  doomed.    Ash. 

UN-DOUB'LE  (iin-dub'bl),  V.  a.  To  unfold ;  to 
make  single.  Ash. 

UN-DOUBT'A-BLE  (iin-do(if?-bl),  ft.  That  can- 
not be  doubted;  indubitable.    [r.1       Bp.  Hull. 

UN-D0UBT'5D  (un-doOt'ed),  ft.  Not  doubted ;  not 
questioned ;  indubitable  ;  certain.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Indubitable. 

UN-D0UBT'^:D-LY  (an-dbut'ed-le),  ad.  Indubita- 
bly ;  without  doubt.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

UN-DodBTTUL,  ft.    Not  doubtful.  Shak. 

UN-DOUBT'JNG  (Sin-dbat'jng),  ft.  Not  doubting  ; 
admitting  no  doubt ;  sure.  Hamnwnd. 

t  fJN-DOUBT'OlJS,  «..     Indubitable.  Chaucer. 

UN-Dbl^'(;RBD  (-erd),  a.    Not  having  a  dower. 

Humble,  naked,  and  undowered.  Godwin. 

UN-DRAIN'A-BLE,  ft.     That  cannot  be  drained. 
UN-DRAINED'  (-drand'),  a.    Not  drained.  Morton. 
0N-DRA-MAT'!C,         )  a.     Not    dramatic ;    not 
ON-DRA-MAT'J-CAL,  )  represented  by  action. 
UN-DRAM' A-TIZED  (-tizd),  ft.     Not  dramatized. 
UN-DRAWN',  ft.    Not  drawn.  Milton. 

UN-DREAD'J;d,  ft.  Not  dreaded  or  feared.  Milton. 
tJN-DREAD'lNG,  ft.    Not  dreading.  Museum. 

UN-DREAMED'  (Bn-dremd'),  u,.  Not  dreamed  or 
thought  on  ;  not  imagined.  Shak, 

tj'N-DRBAMT',  ft.    Undreamed.  Brown. 

UN-DRENCHED'  (-drencht'),  ft.     Not  drenched. 

UN-DRESS'  (114),  V.  ft.  [i.  UNDKESSED  ;  pp.  UN- 
DRESSING, UNDRESSED.] 

1.  To  divest  of,  as  clothes;  to  disrobe.  Shak. 

2.  To  divest  of  ornaments.  Prior. 

3.  {Med.)  To  take  the  medicament  or  dress- 
ing from,  as  a  wound.  Davenant. 

UN'DRESS  [iin'dres,  W.  P.  F.  K.  Sm.  R.  ;  un- 
dr6s',  Jft.],  )(.  A  loose,  negligent,  or  ordinary 
dress ;  not  full  dress.  Dryden. 

UN-DRESSED'  (iin-dr6st'),  ft.  1.  Not  dressed ;  di- 
vested of  clothes  :  —  not  regulated ;  not  pruned. 
"  An  undressed  vineyard."  Dryden. 

2.  Not  prepared  for  manufacture  or  use  ;  as, 
"  Shoes  of  undressed  leather."  Arbuthnot. 

UN-DRIED'  (un-drld'),  ft.    Not  dried.         Dryden. 

UN-DRILLED'  (fin-drlld'),  u..     Not  drilled.      Ash. 

UN-DRINK' A-BLE,  ft.     Not  drinkable.  F.  Butler. 

UN-DRlV'EN  (-driv'vn),  u..  Not  driven.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-Dr66p'IN6,  ft.    Not  drooping.  Thomson. 

UN-DROS'SY,  ft.     Not  drossy  ;  free  from  dross. 

tJN-DROV(rNED'  (-drbund'),  ft.  Not  drowned.  Shak. 

tJN-DUBBED'  (-dubd'),  ft.  Not  dubbed ;  not  en- 
dowed with  a  name  or  title.  Donne. 

t  UN-DU'B!-TA-BLE,  «.     Indubitable.        Locke. 

UN-DUE',  ft.     1.  Not  due  ;  not  owed. 

2.  Not  right;  not  legal;  unlawful;  unjust. 

That  proceeding  rigorous  and  undue.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  fit;  not  suitable: — undeserved;  in- 
ordinate ;  excessive.  Atterhury. 

UN-DTJE'NipSS,  n.  The  state  of  not  being  due  ; 
—  unfitness;  unsuitableness.  Roget. 

UN-DUKE',  V.  ft.  To  deprive  of  dukedom.  Swift. 
UN'DU-LANT,  ft.  Undulatory.  [r.]  Maunder. 
UN'DU-LA-RY,  u.    Undulatory.  Broimie. 


UNDUMPISH 

UN'DtJ-LATE,  V.  n.  [i.  undulated  ;  pp.  undu- 
lating, UNDULATED.]  To  play  or  move  as 
waves  ;  to  vibrate  ;  to  have  a  wavy  motion  ;  to 
fluctuate. 

In  the  dread  ocean  vndulating  wide.  Thomson. 

Syn.  —  See  Fluctuate. 
UN'DU-LATE,  v.  ft.    To  cause  to  move  or  play,  as 
waves  ;  to  wave. 

Breath  vocalized,  i.  e.  vibrated  and  undulated.  Ilolder. 
tJN'DU-LATE,  ;  a.  [L.  undulatus  ;  unda,  a 
UN'DU-LAT-5D,  )  wave.] 

1.  Resembling  waves  ;  wavy.  Evelyn. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  an  uneven,  alternately 
concave  and  convex  margin  ;  wavy.       Lindley. 

UN'DU-LAT-ING,  p.  a.  1.  Moving  or  playing  as 
waves  ;  waving  ;  vibratory  ;  undulatory. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  waves  ;  diversified  by 
gentle  elevations  and  depressions  ;  as,  "  Undu- 
lating ground." 

fJN'Dy-LAT-ING-LY.orf.  In  the  manner  of  waves. 

UN-DU-LA'TION,  11.  X.  A  motion  like  that  of 
waves  ;  waving  motion ;  fluctuation  ;  vibration. 

Worms  and  leeches  move  by  unduhxtion.         Browne. 

2.  Appearance  of  waves ;  wavy  appearance. 

The  root  of  the  wilder  sort  [is]  incomparable  for  its  crisped 
undulations.  Kvelyn. 

3.  {Med.)  A  wave-like  motion  of  a  fluid  col- 
lected in  any  natural  or  artificial  cavity,  which 
is  felt  by  pressure,  or  by  percussion  ;  —  called 
sl[so  fiuctuation.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Mus.)  The  agitation  of  the  air  occa- 
sioned by  the  vibration  of  any  sonorous  body, 
as  of  the  strings  of  a  viol.  Moore. 

5.  {Physics.)  A  liquid,  aerial,  or  luminous 
wave. 

^^  "  From  a  comparison  of  various  experiments,  it 
appears  that  the  breadth  of  the  undulations  constitut- 
ing the  extreme  red  light,  must  be  supposed  to  be,  in 
air,  about  one  thirty-six  tliousandlli  of  an  inch,  and 
those  of  the  extreme  violet  about  one  sixty  thousandth  ; 
the  mean  of  the  whole  spectrum,  with  respect  to  the 
intensity  of  light,  being  about  one  forty-five  thou- 
sandth. From  these  dimensions  it  follows,  calculat- 
ing from  the  known  velocity  of  light,  that  almost 
500  millions  of  millions  of  the  slowest  of  such  iwirfit- 
iatio7w  must  enter  the  eye  in  a  single  second."    Young. 

ON-DU-LA'TIpN-lST,  «.  An  advocate  for  a  tl)e- 
ory  founded  on  undulations  of  light.  Phil.  Mag. 

tJN'DU-LA-TJVE,  ft.     Undulatory.  Fletcher. 

UN'DU-LA-Tp-RY  [iin'du-l»-tar-e,  S.  P.  F.  Ja. ; 
un'ju-lfi-tiir-e,  W. ;  un'du-la-to-re,  Sm. ;  iin-du- 
la'to-re,  JC.],  ft.  Moving  in  the  manner  of 
waves  ;  rising  and  falling  as  waves.  Arhuthnot. 
Undulatory  Uuory,  (Opt.)  a  theory  respecting  the 
nature  of  light,  now  generally  adopted  by  the  most 
eminent  writers  on  optics,  which  supposes  that  there 
is  a  very  subtile,  elastic  medium,  called  ether,  or  ethe- 
real medium,  pervading  all  bodies  and  all  space  ;  and 
that  undulations  or  vibrations  are  excited  in  this 
medium  by  luminous  bodies,  and  are  propagated  from 
them  to  tlie  eye,  and  produce  vision,  in  a  manner  anal- 
ogous to  that  in  which  aerial  vibrations,  striking 
against  the  ear,  produce  the  sensation  of  sound,  —  the 
intensity  of  light  depending  on  the  amplitude,  and  its 
color  on  the  rate  or  frequency  of  the  vibrations.  (See 
Vibration.)  The  ethereal  particles,  uinlike  the  aerial 
particles,  whose  motions  constitute  sound,  are  sup- 
posed to  oscillate,  not  in  the  direction  ofthe  line  of  prop- 
agation, but  traiisversely  to  It  —  resembling,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  particles  of  water  in  a  wave,  wliich  move 
up  and  down  without  advancing, while  the  wave  prop- 
agates itself  horizontally.  By  supposing  the  undula- 
tions of  the  ethereal  particles  to  be  modified  by  their 
action  on  each  other,  as  in  the  interference  of  light 
(see  Interference),  or  by  the  action  of  bodies 
encountered  by  them,  as  they  are  propagated  from 
their  luminous  source,  not  only  nearly  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  light  have  been  explained  by  the  theory, 
but  facts  before  unknown,  as  conical  refraction  (see 
Refraction),  have  been  discovered  by  mathematical 
deduction  from  it ;  while  some  phenomena,  as  the  in- 
terference of  light,  are  inexplicable  by  the  opposite 
tlieory  of  emission,  which  supposes  light  to  consist 
of  material  particles  emitted  from  luminous  bodies. 
The  existence  of  an  ethereal  medium,  pervading  the 
celestial  regions,  is  regarded  as  established  by  tile 
resistance  encountered  by  Encke's  comet.'— See  In- 
flection, and  Polarization. 

Young.     Herschel.     J^lchol. 

f  tJN-DULL',  V.  a.  To  remove  dulness  from  ;  to 
clear  ;  to  purify.  Whithek. 

On-DU'LY,  ad.     Not  duly  ;  not  properly.  Strype. 
ttJN-DtTMP'ISH,  V.  ft.     To  free  from  the  dumps. 

He  [the  jester]  could  unduvipish  her.  Fuller. 
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UNDURABLE 

UN-DU'EA-BLE,  a.    Not  durable,    [u.]    Arnway. 

UN-DUST',  V.  «.    To  free  from  dust.    Mountagu. 

UN-DU'T^-OtJS,  u.    Not  duteous.  Dryden. 

tjN-DU'TI-FUL,  u.     Not  dutiful ;  disobedient. 

UN-DU'TI-FUL-LY,   ad.     In   an  undutiful  man- 
ner ;  disobediently.  Bp.  Hall. 

tJN-DU'Tl-Ft)'I.,-NESS,  n.     Want  of  dutifulness. 

Undutifutness  to  an  almighty  Superior.  Seeker. 

t  UN-DWELL' A-BLE, re.  VmntuLhiUUe.Wicklife. 

UN-DWELT',  a.    Not  inhabited,     [r.]      Browne. 

UN-DY'ING,  a.    Not  mortal ;  not  perishing ;   im- 
mortal.    "  The  JOTfZj/m^f  worm."  Milton. 

UN-EARNED'  {un-6rnd'),  a.    Not  merited  or  de- 
served by  labor  ;  not  earned.  Milton. 

UN-EARTH',  V.  a.    To  drive  from  a  burrow :  — to 
remove  the  earth  from.  Thomson. 

UN-EARTHED'  (-Srtht'),  jo.  «.     1.  Driven  from  a 
burrow  or  den  in  the  earth. 

The  robher  of  the  fold  is  . .  .  wieart7ied.  Thomson, 

2.  Freed  from  the  cover  of  earth,  as  roots. 

UN-EARTH'LY  (iin-6rth'le),  a.     Not  terrestrial; 
not  earthly  ;  supernaturil.  Byron. 

f  fJN-EA§E',  /I.     Uneasiness.  Sacket. 

UN-EA§ED'  (un-ezd'),  a.     Not  eased.  Ash. 

UN-EA§'5-LY,  ad.  In  an  uneasy  manner.  Milton. 

UN-EA§'!-NESS,  )j.     The  state  of  being  uneasy ; 
disquiet ;  anxiety  ;  trouble  ;  perplexity.  Rogers. 

ITN-EA^'Y    (un-e'z?),    a.      1.    Not   easy ;    not   at 
ease  ;  riot  peaceful ;  not  tranquil ;  disturbed. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  weara  a  crown.  Shak. 

2.  Giving  pain  or  disturbance  ;  —  cramping. 
For  a  few  months  [they]  wore  an  tineas!/  garment.  £p.Taylor. 

3.  Constrained;  stiff;  ungraceful.         Locke. 

4.  Difficult  to  please ;  peevish  ;  disagreeable. 

A  sour,  untractable  nature  makes  him  uneasy  to  those  who 
approach  him.  ,  Sftak. 

5.  t  Difficult ;  full  of  difficulties. 

So  itneasy  to  be  satisfactorily  understood.  Boyle. 

UN-EAT'A-BLE,  u.     Not  edible.  Brougham. 

■UN-EAT'EN  (un-e'tn),  a.     Not  eaten.  Clarendon. 

t  UN-EATH'  (un-etli'),  ad.     [A.  S.  un-cath ;  un, 
not,  and  eat\  easy.] 

1.  Not  easily ;  scarcely  ;  hardly.  Shak. 

2.  Beneath;  underneath.  Spenser. 

UN-EBB'ING,  a.    Not  ebbing.  Good. 

tJN-EiCH'p-lNG,  a.    Not  echoing.  Moore. 

UN-5-CLIpsED'  (-klipst'),  a.  Not  eclipsed.   Cook. 

UN-EC-0-n6m'I-CAL,  u.     Not  economical. 

UN-ED(?B',  I.  u..    To  deprive  of  the  edge.    Ford. 

UN-EDQfED'  (un-6jd'),  a.    Deprived  of  the  edge  ; 
not  sharpened ;  blunt.  Beau.  Ij  Fl. 

UN-ED'J-FIED  (iln-Sd'e-ftd),  u,.  Not  edified.  Milton. 

tjN-ED'J-FY-ING,  a.     Not  edifying.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-ED'I-FY-5NG-LY,  ad.     Without  edifying. 

tjN-ED'U-CAT-^D,  a.     Not  educated  ;  ignorant. 

UN-jpF-FACED'  (un-ef-fast'),  ii.    Not  effaced. 

fJN-5F-FECT'5D,  u..    Not  effected.  C.  B.  Brown. 

t  tJN-5F-FECT'y-AL,  a.     Ineffectual.  Shak. 

tJN-jp-LAB'O-RATE,  a.     Not  elaborate  ;  not  exe- 
cuted with  much  care  or  labor.  Maunder. 

UN-^;-LAB'0-EAT-5D,  a.     Not  elaborated  ;  done 
with  little  "care  or  labor.  Wordsworth. 

tJN-5-LAS'T|C,  a.   Not  elastic ;  inelastic.  P.  Cye. 

(JN-E-LAS-Tiy'l-TY,  »z.     The  state  of  being  une- 
lastic  ;'  want  of  elasticity.  Clarke. 

tJN-p-LAT'^lD,  a.  Not  elated ;  depressed.  Clarke. 

tJN-EL'BOWED,  u.     Not  elbowed.  Pope. 

UN-E-LECT'5D,  a.    Not  elected.  Shak. 

UN-^-LEC'TJVE,  a.    Not  elective.  Hale. 

UN-EL'ip-G.ANT,  a.     Inelegant,     [k.]  Seeker. 

UN-EL'^-GANT-LY,  ad:  Inelegantly.[R.]i7off«)id. 
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UN-EL'5-VAT-5D,  a.     Not  elevated.  Ash. 

t  UN-EL'!-(?l-BLE,  a.    Ineligible.  Rogers. 

UN-5-LU'C!-DAT-5D,  a.    Not  elucidated.       Ash. 

UN-^-LUD'JgD,  a.    Not  eluded ;  not  shunned. 

UN-E-MA'C!-AT-5D,  a.    Not  emaciated.        Ash. 

UN-E-MAN'C!-PAT-5D,    a.      Not    emancipated; 
not  freed  from  servitude.      <  Ec.  Rev. 

On-¥-mAs'CU-LAT-^:d,  u.  Not  emasculated.  ^«A. 

UN-:5;M-BALMED'  (-bamd'),  a.    Not  embalmed. 

tJN-5M-BAR'RASSED    (-rast),   a.        Not   embar- 
rassed ;  not  perplexed  ;  not  confounded.  Cotoper. 

UN-eM-BEL'L{SHED  (-bel'lisht'),  a.      Not  embel- 
lished ;  not  beautified ;  unadorned.  Knox. 

UN-J^M-BiT'T^RED  (-bit'terd),  a.  Not  embittered. 

UN-f,M-B6D'!ED  (-bod'id),  a.  Not  embodied  ;  not 
having,  or  not  invested  with,  a  body.       Byron. 

tJN-?M-B0W?RED  (-erd),  a.     Not  embowered. 

All  unembowered 
And  naked  stood  that  lonely  parsonage.       Wordsworili. 

UN-5M-BRACED'  (-em-brast'),  a.   Not  embraced. 

UN-EM-BROI'D(;nED  (un-em-brol'derd),  a.      Not 
embroidered  ;  not  ornamented.  Ash. 

UN-5M-PHAT'{C,  a.    Not  emphatic.        Crombie. 

tJN-EM-PHAT'!-OAL,  u,.  Not  emphatical.  Brown. 

C'N-¥M-PHAT'!-OAL-LY,  ad.   Without  emphasis. 

UN-?M-PLOtED'  (-em-plold'),  «,.    Not  employed. 

There  he  is  lazy,  unemployed,  and  low.  Dryden. 

UN-eM-PoWfRED  (tin-em-pba'erd),  a.    Not  em- 
powered ;  not  invested  with  power.  Ash. 

t  UN-EMP'TI-A-BLE  (un-em'te-j-bl),  a.  That  can- 
not be  emptied  ;  inexhaustible.  Hooker. 

UN-EMP'T;ED  (-em'tid),  a.    Not  emptied.  Byron. 

UN-EM'U-LAT-JNG,  u,.    Not  emulating.     Clarke. 

UN-5N-A'BLED  (-a'bld),  a.  Not  enabled.  Southey. 

tJN-^N-AM'OURED  (-Sm'urd),  u..    Not  enamoured. 

UN-¥N-CHANT'5D,  u.    Not  enchanted.     Milton. 

UN-EN-C6m'PASSED   (un-en-lium'p?st'),    a.      Not 
encompassed  or  surrounded.  Ash. 

UN-pN-COUN'T^RED  (iin-en-kofln'terd),  a.     Not 
encountered  ;  not  confronted.  Scott. 

UN-^N-CUM'B^RED  (iin-en-kum'berd),  a.  Not  en- 
cumbered or  burdened.  Johnson. 

UN-¥N-DAN'(?5RED,   a.      Not  endangered ;    not 
exposed  to  danger.  Wordsworth. 

UN-5N-DEARED'  (un-en-dsrd'),  a.   Not  endeared  ; 
not  attended  with  endearment.  Milton. 

UN-EN-DEAV'QE-lNG,  a.     Not  endeavoring. 

UN-END'BD,  u,.    Not  ended ;  unfinished.      Scott. 

UN-END'ING,  a.     Not  ending ;  having  no  end. 

The  unending  circles  of . .  .  science.  FeWiam. 

UN-?N-D5ESED'  (-dorst'),  a.   Not  endorsed.  Ash. 

UN-?N-DqW'ED'  (iin-en-dofld'),  a.    Not  endowed  ; 
not  furnished  ;  not  invested.  Locke. 

UN-EN-DUR'A-BLE,  «.     Not  endurable ;  insuffer- 
able; intolerable.  Ih\  Arnold. 

UN-t;N-DUR'A-BLy,  ad.     Insufferably.    Qu.  Rev. 

UN-5N-DUR'!NG,  u.    Not  enduring.  Smart. 

UN-5-NER'VAT-5D,  a.  Not  enervated.  Mansfield.. 

fjN-^N-FEE'BLED  (-fe'bid),  it.     Not  enfeebled. 

UN-5N-F0RCED'  fun-en-(orst'),  «..    Not  enforced. 

UN-^N-GAGED'  (-gajd'),  a.     Not  engaged,  bound, 
or  pledged:  —  not  occupied;  disengaged.   Hall. 

LTN-^N-GAfJ-'JNG,  «.     Not  engaging.  Month.  Rev. 

UN-ENG'LISH  (-ing'gljsh),  a.  Not  English.  W.  Rev. 

UN-ENG'LJSHED    (iSn-ing'glishd),   a.      Not  ren- 
dered or  translated  into  English.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-{;N-GR0SSED'  (-en-grost'),  a.    Not  engrossed. 

fjN-5N-J0YED'  (-jold'),  «..    Not  enjoyed.  Dryden. 

UN-?N-JOY'!NG,  a.     Not  enjoying.  Creech. 


UN-EN-THRALLBD'(iin-en-thr9.wld'), 
thralled  ;  unenslaved. 


UNEQUIVOCALLY 

UN-^N-LAR^fED'  (un-?n-lairjd'),  a.  Not  enlarged ; 
contracted;  narrow.  Watts. 

UN-EN-LIGHT'ENED  (^un-en-ll'tnd),  a.  Not  en- 
lightened ;  not  illuminated  ;  ignorant ;  rude. 

UN-(;N-LI'VENED  (Sn-en-ls'vnd),  a.  Not  enliv- 
ened or  animated ;  not  inspirited.       Atterbury. 

ON-^N-EICHED'  (-en-richt'3,  a.     Not  made  rich. 

UN-^N-EOLLED'  C-rold'),  a.    Not  enrolled.    Ash. 

UN-5N-SLAVED'  (tin-en-sUvd'),  k.  Not  enslaved 
or  reduced  to  bondage ;  free.  Addison. 

t  CfN-^N-TAN'GLE,  v.  a.    To  disentangle.  Donne. 
tJN-f  N-TAN'GLED,  p.  a.    Not  entangled. 
fJN-EN'TJSIRED  (un-«n'terd),  «.  Not  entered.  Udal. 
UN-EN'TSE-PRI^-ING,  a.    Not  enterprising. 

UN-EN'TJgR-PEI^-JNG-LY,  ad.  In  an  unenter- 
prising manner  ;  not  adventurously.         Clarke. 

UN-EN-T^E-TAIN'ING,  a.  Not  entertaining ;  not 
engaging ;  uninteresting.  Knox. 

IJN-EN-TjpE-TAIN'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  unentertaining.  Gray. 

Not  en- 
Milton. 

0N-:gN-T6MBED'  (iin-en-tomd'),  a.  Not  entombed ; 
unburied;  uninterred.  '  Dryden. 

UN-EN-TO-MO-L65^'I-CAL,  a.  Not  entomologi- 
cal ;  not  pertaining  to  entomology.  Kiroy. 

UN-e-NU'MfR-AT-^D,  a.    Not  enumerated. 

UN-EN'V}-A-BLE,  a.    Not  enviable.  Byron. 

UN-EN'VJED  (un-en'vjd),  a.    Not  envied.      Pope. 

UN-EN'VJ-OUS,  u.    Not  envious.  Cowley. 

fJN-EN'VY-ING,  u.    Not  envying.  Wilson. 

UN-EP'I-l6guED  (fin-ep'e-logd),  a.  Not  accom- 
panied by  an  epilogue.  Goldsmith. 

tJN-Jf-PIS'Cp-PAL,  a.     Not  episcopal.      Ed.  Rev. 

UN-EP'!-TAPHED  (-taft),  a.  With  no  epitaph.  CI. 

UN-E'aUA-BLE  (un-e'kwii-bl),  a.  Not  equable  ; 
uneven  ;  diverse ;  inequable.  Boyle. 

UN-E'aUAL  (iin-e'kw?il),  a.     [L.  intBqualis.'] 

1.  Not  equal ;  not  even  ;  not  of  uniform  size 
or  dimensions.     "Unequal  nuTaheis."    Dryden. 

2.  Not  equal  in  genius,  talents,  acquirements, 
strength,  &c. ;  inferior.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Not  alike  in  age  or  in  station  ;  being  un- 
like ;  not  possessing  equal  advantages. 

Conditions  of  unequal  peace.  Denham. 

4.  Disproportioned ;  ill-matched. 

Unequal  work  we  find 
Against  unegtud  arms  to  fight  in  pain.  Milton. 

5.  Not  regular ;  not  uniform ;  not  equable. 
So  strong,  yet  bo  unequal  pulses  beat.  Dryden. 

6.  Not  sufficient ;  inadequate  ;  not  enough. 

7.  t Unjust;  inequitable;  unfair.  Shak. 
Is  not  my  way  equal  ?  are  not  your  ways  unequal  f 

'■  Ezek.  xviii.  25. 

8.  {Bot.)  Noting  parts  of  certain  plants,  as 
the  leaves  of  Begonia,  the  two  sides  of  which 
are  not  symmetrical ;  inequilateral.       Lindley. 

Unequal  sided,  (^Bot.)  unequal ;  unequilateraL 

Lindley, 
UN-E'aUAL-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  equalled.  Boyle. 
UN-E'aUALLED  (e'kwjld),  a.  Not  equalled.  CooA. 

UN-E'aUAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  unequal  manner  or 
degree  ;  not  equally.  Locke. 

UnequaXly  pinnate,  (Bot.)  pinnate  with  an  odd  num- 
ber of  leaflets.  Qray. 

tJN-E',aUAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  une- 
qual ;  inequality.  Bp.  Taylor. 

tJN-B-QUIPPED'  (un-e-kwipt'),  a.    Not  equipped. 

t  tJN-Ea'UJ-TA-BLE  (iin-Sfc'we-tii-bl),  a.  Not 
equitable ;  inequitable.  Tucker. 

t  UN-£a'UJ-TA-BLY  (un-6k'w?-tii-ble),  ad.  Not 
equitably;  inequitably.  Abp.  Seeker. 

t  UN-Sq'UI-TY,  n.    Iniquity.  Wickliffe. 

UN-5-aUIV'O-CAL  (iSn-e-kwiv'o-k»l),  u..  Not 
equivocal,  ambiguous,  or  doubtful.  Cogan. 

tJN-5-auIV'O-CAL-LY,  ad.  Without  doubt; 
plainly ;  not  ambiguously.  Paley. 
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UNEQUIVOCALNESS 

ON-e-aUIV'O-CAL-NfiSS,  n.     The  state  of  being 
unequivocal.  Godwin. 

tJN-jp-RAD'J-CA-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated or  exterminated ;  ineradicable.       Byron. 

fjN-5-RAD'j-CAT-5D,  a.   Not  eradicated.   Clarke. 

UN-5-RASED'  (-rast'),  a.    Not  erased  Ash. 

+  tJN-ERR'A-BLE,  a.    Infallible.  Sheldon. 

t  tJN-ERR' A-BLE-N£SS,  n.    Incapacity  of  error  ; 
infallibility.  Decay  of  Ch.  Piety. 

tJN-ERR'ING,  a.     1.  Committing  no  mistake  or  er- 
ror ;  not  erring.    *'  Unerring  judgment."  Rowe. 
2.    Incapable  of  failure  ;    certain ;  sure  ;  ex- 
act; accurate.     "  Unerring  aim."  Cowper. 

UN-ERR'JNG-LY,  ad.    Without  error.  Locke. 

UN-5S-CHEW' A-BLE  (un-es-cliii'?i-bl),  a.  That  can- 
not be  eschewed,  shunned,  or  avoided.     Carew. 

fJN-5S-0UTCH'E(JNED  (-kfich'ynd),   a.     Having 
no  escutcheon  or  armorial  ensign.  Wordsworth. 

ttN-pS-PIED' (un-es-spid')o.  Not  espied.  Hooker. 

CN-ipS-SAYED'  (-es-sad'),  a.    Not  essayed.  Boyle. 

tJN-pS-SEN'TIAL  (un-es-sen'shsil),  a.  1.  Not  es- 
sential ;   not  of  great  importance  ;  not  neces- 
sary ;  not  constituting  the  essence.  Addison. 
2.  Void  of  real  being.  Milton. 

tJN-pS-SEN'TIAL,  n.    A  part  or  something  that 
is  not  essential.  Smart. 

tJN-pS-SEN'TIAL-LY,  ad.    Not  essentially. 

t  UN-5S-TAB'IjTSH,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of,  or  remove 
from,  establishment.  Milton. 

tJN-^iS-TAB'LISHED  (un-es-tab'ljsht),  a.    Not  es- 
tablished, fixed,  or  settled.  Browne. 

UN-ES'TI-MAT-ED,  u..    Not  estimated.  Ash. 

tJN-EU-jCHA-RlS'TJ-CAL,  a.    Not  eucharistical. 

UN-:E;-VAD'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  evaded. 

UN-E-VAN-pEL'I-CAL,  a.    Not  according  to  the 
evangelists ;  not  evangelical.  Milton. 

UN-?-VAN'ppL-IZED  (un-e-van'gfl-Izd),  a.     Not 
evangelized.  Ash. 

tJN-R-VAP'0-R.\T-15D,  u.      Not  evaporated;  not 
dis'sipated'.  Coleridge. 

tJN-E'VEN  (un-e'vn),^a.     1.  Not  even;  not  level 
or  smooth.  "These  rough,  uneven  ways."  Shah. 

2.  Not  equal ;  not  of  the  same  length. 

Hebrew  verse  consists  of  uneven  feet.  Peacham. 

3.  Not  uniform ;    not  calm ;   not   equable ; 
ruffled  ;  as,  "  An  uneven  disposition." 

Uneven  number,  an  odd  number ;  a  number  not  di- 
visible by  two  without  a  remainder. 

fJN-E'VEN-LY   (un-e'vu-le),   ad.     In   an   uneven 
manner ;  with  unevenness.  Smart. 

UN-E'VEN-NESS  (un-e'vn-nSs),  n.     1.  The  quali- 
ty or  the  state  of  being  uneven  ;  inequality  of 
surface.     "  Unevenness  of  the  roads."         Ray. 
2.  t  Turbulence  ;   changeable  state.        Hale. 

Cn-5-VENT'FUL,  a.    Not  eventful.         Southey. 
t  UN-EV'!-TA-BLE,  u.    Inevitable.  Sidney. 

t  UN-EV'I-TAT-{;d,  a.     TJnavoided.  Sandys. 

UN-5-v6lvED',  a.    Not  evolved.  Clarke. 

UN-5^-ACT',  It.    Not  exact ;  inexact,  [k.]  Todd. 
UN-5:^-AOT':5D,  a.    Not  exacted.  Dryden. 

UN-5:^-Ap'95R-AT-5D,  a.    Not  exaggerated. 
UN-JE;:?;-A9'95R-AT-;NG,  a.     Not  exaggerating. 
UN-5:J-AlT'J5D,  a.    Not  exalted.  Youny. 

UN-5^-AM'I-NA-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  exam- 
ined or  investigated.  Milton. 

UN-5:^-AM'!NED  (un-eg-zSm'ind),  a.     Not  exam- 
ined ;  not  investigated.  Shak. 

B'N-5:^-AM'!N-ING,  a.     Not  examining.      Smart. 

IJN-B^-Am'PLED  (un-eg-z4m'pld),    a.      Not  pre- 
ceded by  any  example  ;  unprecedented.  Milton. 

tjN-EX'CA-VAT-5D,  a.    Not  excavated.         Ash. 

Not  excelled ; 
Cowper. 


UN-f,X-CELLED'  (iln-ek-sSld'),  a. 
not  surpassed  or  outstripped. 
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UN-¥X-CEPT'ED,  a.     Not  excepted. 


Ash. 


tjN-jpX-CEP'TION-A-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  any 
exception  or  objection  ;  good ;  faultless. 

&N-5X-CEP'TION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  unexceptionable.  More. 

UN-pX-CEP'TION-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  to  be  not 
liable  to  objection.  South. 

tJN-pX-CEP'TlVE,  II.  Not  exceptive  ;  admitting 
no  exception.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

CfN-EX-CHANgJED'  (un-ex-chanjd'),  a.  Not  ex- 
changed ;  not  bartered.  Burke. 

tJN-pX-CI^ED'  (un-ek-slzd'),  ».  Not  subject  to 
the  payment  of  excise.  Brown. 

tJN-5X-OIT'5D,  a.    Not  excited.  Qu.  Rev. 

tJN-5X-CLUD'5D,  a.  Not  excluded.   Wordsworth. 

UN-^X-OLU'SJVE,  a.    Not  exclusive.      Ed.  Rev. 

t  UN-5X-C6^'J-TA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  im- 
agined or  found  out.  Raleigh. 

ON-pX-CpM-MU'NI-CAT-ED,  a.  Not  excommu- 
nicated, or  expelled  from  communion.         Ash. 

UN-5X-C(JL'PAT-5D,  u.    Not  exculpated.     Ash. 

UN-5X-CU|'A-BLE,  a.  Inexcusable. [iLjiJoywaJ-f^. 

UN-gX-CU§'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inexcusable ;  inexcusableness.  [r.]  Hammond. 

&N-5X-CU§ED'  (un-eks-kuzd'),  a.  Not  excused. 

UN-EX'^-COT-ED,  a.  Not  executed;  not  done, 
effected,  or  fulfilled ;  unperformed.  Burke. 

UN-e:^'?M-PLA-RY  (un-6gz-),  a.    Not  exemplary. 

&N-5^-EM'PLI-FIED  (Hn-egz-Sm'ple-fid),  a.  Not 
exemplified,  or  illustrated  by  example.     South. 

tJN-f^if-EMPT',  u.    Not  exempt.  Milton. 

UN-EX'?R-CISED  (-eks'er-sizd),  a.  Not  exercised ; 
not  practised  or  trained.  Dryden. 

UN-^Jf-ERT'^D,  It.    Not  exerted.  Brown. 

UN-5]^-HALED'  (un-eks-hald'),  a.    Not  exhaled. 

UN-e^-HAUST'^D,  It.    Not  exhausted.      Byron. 

t  UN-¥?;-hAusT'!-BLE,  ».     inexhaustible.  Hale. 

UN-53f-HIB'IT-5D,  a.    Not  exhibited.  Ash. 

UN-53f-HIl.'A-RAT-]E;D,  a.    Not  exhilarated.  Ash. 

iJN-5^-IST'5NT,  a.    Not  existing.  Browne. 

UN-e^-IST'ING,  a.    Not  existing.  Dwight. 

t;N-EX'OR-Cl§BD  (un-Sks'or-sIzd),  a.  Not  exor- 
cised ;  not  expelled  by  exorcism.  Smart. 

CN-^X-PAND'J^D,  a.   Not  expanded.    Blackmore. 

t  UN-EX-P^C-TA'TION,  n.  Want  of  expectation 
or  of  previous  consideration.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-pX-PECT'^D,  a.  Not  expected ;  unthought  of ; 
sudden.    "  O,  unexpected  stroke !  "  Milton. 

UN-pX-PECT'^D-LY,  ad.  In  an  unexpected  man- 
ner ;  suddenly.  --  Dryden. 

UN-5X-PECT'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  unexpected  or  unlocked  for.   Watts. 

UN-^;X-PEC'TO-EAT-!NG,  a.    Not  expectorating. 

t  UN-?X-PE'D5-5NT,  ct.     Inexpedient.       Milton. 

UN-5X-PELLED'  (-eks-p61d'),  a.     Not  expelled. 

UN-?X-PENI)'ED,  a.    Not  expended.  Ash. 

fjN-¥X-PEN'S!VE,  a.    Not  expensive.       Milton. 

fJN-pX-PE'RI-^NOE,  •«.  Inexperience,  [r.]  MiUon. 

UN-(;X-PE'RI-5NCED  (un-?ks-pa're-enst),  a.  Not 
having  knowledge  or  skill  acquired  by  trial  or 
practice  ;  not  practised ;  inexperienced.   Burke. 

UN-5X-PfiR-I-M£NT'AL,  a.  That  cannot  be  ex- 
perimented upon  ;  not  experimental.    Ed.  Rev. 

UN-?X-PER'l-MENT-5D,  a.    Not  experimented. 

UN-eX-PERT',a.  Wanting  skill ;  inexpert.  "An 
unexpert  and  injudicious  person."         Bp.  Hall. 

UN-EX-PIRED'  (iin-eks-pird'),  a.  Not  expired; 
not  ended  or  finished.  Hackluyt. 

UN-^X-PLAIN'A-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
explained ;  inexplicable.  Sioift. 

Cn-EX-PLAINED'  (-eks-pland'),  a.  Not  explained. 


In  an  inexpressive 
Allen. 
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tJN-?X-PLl9'!T,  a.  Not  explicit ;  inexplicit.  Ash. 
tJN-fX-PLO'RA-TlVE,   a.      That  cannot  be   ex- 
plored, examined,  or  searched,  [r.]  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

UN-^X-PLORED'  (un-eks-plord'),  a.  Not  explored. 
"  To  regions  unexplored."  Dryden. 

tJN-px-PLO'SIVE,  a.     Not  explosive.      Congreve. 
tJN-fX-PORT'JED,  14.    Not  exported.  Ash. 

UN-EX-PO§ED'  (un-eks-pozd'),  ".    Not  exposed. 
UN-fX-PdUND'JiD,  a.    Not  expounded.  Horsley. 
UN-5X-PRESSED'  (-?ks-pr«st'),  a.  Not  expressed. 

UN-5X-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.  Inexpressible.  "The 
unexpressible  image  of  God."     [r.]  Milton. 

tJN-eX-PRESS'i-BLY,  ad.  Inexpressibly.  Bp.HaU. 

UN-^X-PRES'SIVE,  a.     1.  Not  having  the  power 

of  exijressing  ;  not  expressive  ;  inexpressive. 

2.  t  Not  to  be  expressed  ;  inexpressible. 

The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she.  Shdk. 

UN-5X-PRES'S!VE-LY,    Ol 
manner ;  inexpressively. 

tJN-f  X-PUG'NA-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  beaten,  over- 
powered, or  conquered,     [r.]  Sandys. 

UN-?X-PtjNgfED'  (-ex-piinjd'),  a.    Not  expunged. 

0n-5X-TEND'(;D,  «.    Not  extended.      Congreve. 

UN-eX-TEN'y-AT-5D,  a.  Not  extenuated.  Shak. 

tJN-eX-TER'MI-NAT-^D,  it.    Not  exterminated. 

On-BX-TINCT',  a.    Not  extinct.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

UN-pX-TIN'GUISH-A-BLE  (un-eks-ting'gwjsh-j- 
bl),  a.     Inextinguishable.  Milton. 

tjN-fX-TIN'GUtSH-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be 
extinguished  or  quenched.  Johnson. 

UN-PX-TIN'GUISHED  (un-eks-ting'gwjsht),  a.  [L. 
inextinctus.'i  Not  extinguished ;  burning.  "  Un- 
extinguished fires."  Rowe. 

UN-?X-TiR'PAT-]j;D,  a.    Not  extirpated.  Horsley. 

tJN-jfX-TORT'^D,  ».     Not  extorted.  Swift. 

UN-?X-TRACT'(;d,  a.     Not  extracted.       Clarke. 

t  UN-EX'TR5-CA-BLE,  tt.     Inextricable.       More. 

tjN-EX'TRJ-CAT-fD,  tt.   Not  extricated.         Ash. 

UN-EYED'  (un-id'),  a.    Not  eyed  ;  not  viewed  or 

observed ;  unseen  or  unwatched.       Beau.  S^  Fl. 

CN-FAD'A-BLE,  a.   That  cannot  fade.    Bp.  Hall. 

tjN-FAD'eD,  a.     Not  faded.  Dryden. 

UN-FAD'JNG,  a.  Not  fading;  not  liable  to  fade 
or  wither.  "  The  unfading  rose  of  Eden."  Pope. 

UN-FAD'ING-LY,  ad.    Without  fading.      Clarke. 

UN-FAD'ING-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being  un- 
fading, or  not  liable  to  fade.  Polwhele. 

t  UN-FAIL' A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  fail ;  infalli- 
ble. ■  Bp.  Hall. 

t  UN-FAIL' A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
infallible ;  infallibility.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-FAIL'JNG,  a.    Not  failing;  certain  ;  constant. 

Syn.  —  See  Certain. 
UN-FAIL'!NG-LY,  ad.  Without  fail.  Josh.  iii.  10. 

UN-FAIL'jNG-NESS,  n.  The  State  or  the  quality 
of  being  unfailing.  Bp.  HaU. 

UN-PAINT'JNG,  a.    Not  fainting.  Sandys. 

UN-fAiR',  a.  Not  fair  ;  not  honest;  dishonest; 
unjust ;  dishonorable  ;  partial. 

You  come  like  an  wifair  merchant  to  charge  me  with 
being  in  your  debt.  Swift. 

UN-FAiR'LY,  ad.    Not  fairly  ;  unjustly.  PameU. 

UN-fAiR'N(;SS,  «.  The  state  of  being  unfair; 
want  of  fairness  ;  injustice.  Bentley. 

UN-FAITH'FUL,    a.      Not    faithful ;    faithless  ; 
treacherous  ;  perfidious  ;  dishonest ;  false. 
Syn.  —  See  Faithless. 

UN-FAITH'FUL-LY,  ad.  Without  faith ;  treach- 
erously ;  perfidiously ;  faithlessly.  Bacon. 

UN-FA1TH'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unfaithful ;  want  of  faithfulness.  Boyle. 

UN-rAL'0AT-5D,  a.   1.  Not  falcated ;  not  hooked. 
2.  Not  curtailed.  Clarke. 

tJN-FALL'EN  (un-fll'ln),  it.  Not  fallen.    Glanvill. 
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t  tJN-PAL'H-BLE,  a.    Infallible.  Shak. 

UN-FAL'LOWED  (un-fStl'lod),  a.  Not  fallowed. 
"The  unf allowed  glebe."  Phillips. 

tjN-PAL'T^R-ING,  a.     Not  faltering ;  unfailing. 

tJN-FAL'TipR-ING-LY,  ad.     Without  faltering.     , 

t  UN-FAMED'  (un-lamd'),  a.  Not  renowned.  SlmJc. 

t;N-PA-MIL'IAR  (un-fai-msry?r),  a.  Not  familiar; 
not  accustomed ;  unusual ;  uncommon.  Warton. 

tjN-FA-MlL-I-AR'!-TV  (un-f?-mil-ye-ar'?-te),  n. 
"Want  of  familiarity.  Johnson. 

UN-FA- MIL'!  AR-LY,  od.  In  a  manner  not  familiar, 
t  tJN-FA'MOUS,  u,.     Not  famous.  Chaucer. 

UN-FAN'CjED  (iin-fan'sid),  tt.  Not  fancied.  Kelly. 
UN-PANNED'  (-find'),  a.  Not  fanned.  Goldsmith. 
UN-FAS'CI-NAT-]5D,  a.     Not  fascinated.    Clarke. 

UN-PASH'ION-A-BLE  (iSn-fish'un-»-bl),  a.  Not 
fashionable ;  not  according  to  fashion.      Locke. 

to-FASH'ION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing unfashionable ;  deviation  from  fashion. 

tjN-FASH'ION-A-BLY,  «<;.  Not  fashionably  ;  not 
according  to  the  fashion.  Shak. 

UN-FASH'IONED  (-fash'und),  a.    Not  fashioned. 

A  UMees  lump,  mifasJtioned  and  unformed.        Dnjden. 
UN-fAsT',  «.     Not  fast ;  not  secure.       Johnson. 

UN-PAs'TEN  (un-fis'sn),  v.  a.  [i.  unfastened  ; 
pp.  UNFASTENING,  UNFASTENED.]  To  remove 
or  loose  the  fastening  of;  to  unbind  ;  to  loose  ; 
to  unfix ;  to  untie ;  to  unlace ;  to  unclasp.  Milton. 

UN-PAS'TENED  (un-fts'snd),  p.  a.    Not  fastened. 

UN-fAsT'JNG,  u,.    Not  fasting.  Museum. 

UN-PA 'TH^RED  (-therd),  a.     Fatherless.      Shak. 

UN-FA'TH(;B-LY,  a.     Not  fatherly.  Cowper. 

tTN-FATH'OM-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  fath- 
omed or  sounded ;  not  fathomable.  Byron. 

UiV-FATH'OM-A-BLE-n£SS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of -being  unfathomable.  Norris. 

UN-PATH'pM-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  fath- 
omed.   "  XJnj'athomahly  deep."  Thomson. 

UN-FATH'OMED  (-fath'uind),  k.     Not  fathomed. 

Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathomed  thought.  Byron. 

tJN-FA-TiGUED'  (un-fsi-tegd'),  a.    Not  fatigued. 
UN-FAULT'Y,  u,.    Not  faulty  ;  innocent.       Udal 

On-FA'VOR-A-BLE,  a.  Not  favorable  ;  adverse  ; 
contrary ;  obstructive  ;  injurious. 

UN-PA'VOR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unfavorable'.  A.  Smith. 

■UN-FA'VOB-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  unfavorable  man- 
ner ;  not  favorably  ;  unkindly.  Seeker. 

UN-FA'VORED  (iSn-fa'vord),  a.   Not  favored.  Ash. 

+  fJN-FEAR',  a.  Without  fear;  not  afraid.  Fairfax. 

ON-PEARED'  (un-ferd'),  a.     1.  t Not  affrighted; 

not  terrified  ;  intrepid.  Fairfax. 

2.  Not  feared ;  not  dreaded.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

tJN-PBAR'PtyL,  a.   Not  fearful ;  not  afraid.  Vdal. 

ITN-FEAR'ING,  a.     Not  fearing.         Montgomery. 

UN-FEAR'JNG-LY,  ad.     Without  fear.        Clarke. 

CN-FEA§'I-BLE  (iin-le'ze-bl),  a.  Not  feasible; 
impracticable ;  infeasible.  Sovih. 

tJN-PEA'£H'5RED  (un-Ktn'erd),   a.     Not  having 

feathers  or  plumage.  Bryden. 

+  tjN-FEAT'LY,  ad.     Not  featly.  XJdal. 

UN-FEAT'URED  (un-fSt'yurd),  a.  Not  having  fea- 
tures, or  regularity  of  features.  Dryden. 

f  tJN-PEAT'Y,  «.    Unskilful.  Sidney. 

On-fed',  a.    Not  supplied  with  food  ;  destitute. 

UN-FEED',  a.  Not  feed ;  having  received  no  fee. 
"  The  breath  of  an  unfeed  lawyer."  Shak. 

UN-FEEL'ING,  a.  1.  Not  having  feelings  or  sen- 
sibility ;  insensible  ;  torpid ;  numb.  Shak. 

2.  Not  having  kind  feelings  ;  not  having  com- 
passion or  sympathy;  cruel ;  hard-hearted ;  hard. 

Syn.  — See  Hard. 
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ON-PEEL'JNG-LY,  ad.  Without  feeling  or  sensi- 
bility; cruelly.'  Sterne. 

UN-FEEL'ING-NESS,  «.  Want  of  feeling ;  insen- 
sibility,    [k.]  Dr.  Warton. 

UN-FEIGNED'  (un-(and'),  a.  Not  feigned;  not  hyp- 
ocritical ;  undisguised  ;  real ;  sincere.    Hooker. 

UN-FEIGN'fD-LY  (un-fan'ed-le),  ad.  In  an  un- 
feigned manner  ;  really ;  truly ;  sincerely. 

He  pardoneth  all  them  that  truly  repent  and  unfeignedli/ 
believe  his  holy  gospel.  Common  l^ruyer. 

UN-FEIGN'JgD-ffESS  (un-<an'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unfeigned ;  sincerity.  Leighton. 

tfN-FE(GN'iNG  (-fan'-),  a.  Not  feigning.  Cowper. 

UN-F5-LI9'l-TAT-ING,  a.  Not  producing  felicity. 

UN-FEL'LOWED  (un-fel'lod),  a.  Not  having  a 
companion  or  mate  ;  unmatched.  Shak. 

tJN-FELT',  u.    Not  felt ;  not  perceived.        Shak. 

tJN-FEM'I-NINE,  a.     Not  feminine.  Clarke. 

UN-FENCE',  V.  a.  [i.  unpenced  ;  pp.  unfenc- 
INB,  unfenced.]  To  strip  of  fence ;  to  remove 
a  fence  from.  Holinshed. 

CfN-FENOED'  (un-fenst'),  u.   Not  fenced.  Cowper. 

UN-FjpR-MENT'^eD,  o.  Not  fermented.  Arbuthnot. 

UN-FER'TILE  (un-fer'tjl),  a.  Not  fertile  ;  infertile  ; 
not  fruitful ;  sterile.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

UN-FER'TILE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
fertile ;  infertility ;  barrenness.  Johnson. 

UN-FER'TJL-IZED  (-Izd),  u.   Not  fertilized.   Ash. 

t  UN-PES'TI-VAL,  a.  Not  according  to  the  rule 
of  religious  feasts  or  festivals.  Holland. 

On-FET'T(;r,  v.  a.  [i.  unfettered  ;  pp.  unfet- 
tering, UNFETTERED.]  To  loose  from  fetters  ; 
to  remove  bonds  or  restraints  from.       Chaucer. 

tJN-FET'TJRED,  p.  a.    Not  fettered.       Q«.  Rev. 

ijN-FEU'DAL-iZE,    v.   a.       [i.    unffudalized  ; 

pp.  UNFEUDALIZING,  UNFEUDALIZED.]     To  free 

from  feudal  restraint,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

tJN-PIG'URED  (iin-fig'yurd),  a.  1.  Without  form  or 

portraiture  of  bodies  ;  not  figured-  Wotton. 

2.  Devoid  of -figures  of  speech.  Blair. 

tJN-FlLED'  (iSn-fild'),  a.  1.  Not  filed,  or  smoothed; 
not  polished,  as  with  a  file.  Donne. 

2.  f  Not  polluted  or  corrupted;  not  contami- 
nated.    "  By  faith  Mtt^/erf."  Surrey. 

UN-FIL'IAL  (iin-fil'yiil),  u.  Not  filial ;  not  becom- 
ing a  child  ;  undutiful.  Cowper. 

UN-FlL'IAL-LY,  ad.     Without  filial  regard. 

UN-FILLED'  (un-fild'),  a.    Not  filled.       Browne. 

UN-fILMED'  (-filmd'),  u..  Not  covered  with  a  film. 

UN-FlN'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  finished, 
concluded,  or  completed.  Jarvis. 

UN-FIN'ISHED  (fin-fin'jsht),  a.  Not  finished  ;  not 
completed;  incomplete;  unaccomplished. 

UN-FIN'ISH-ING,  n.  The  state  of  being  unfinished 
or  incomplete ;  incompletion.  Milton. 

UN-FlRED'  (iin-fird'),  a.     Not  fired.  Cowper. 

UN-F'iRM',  a.    Not  firm  ;  infirm  ;  feeble.      Shak. 

UN-FIRM'NeSS,  re.  The  state  of  being  unfirm ; 
want  of  firmness ;  instability ;  infirmity.  Smart. 

UN-fIT',  u,.    Not  fit ;  unsuitable  ;  inappropriate. 

Syn.  —  See  Ihcapable. 
tJN-PIT',   V.  a.      [i.  X'NFITTED  ;  pp.  unfitting, 
UNFITTED.]     To  make  unfit ;  to  disqualify. 

The  peculiarity  of  structure  by  which  an  organ  is  made  to 
answer  one  purpose,  necessarily  unfits  it  for  some  other  pur- 
pose. I'aley. 

UN-FIT'LY,  ad.  Not  fitly ;  not  suitably.  Bp.  Hall 

UN-FI-r'N^SS,  n.     Want  of  fitness.  Hooker. 

UN-PIT'TING,  «..     Not  fitting ;  not  proper  ;  unfit. 

tJN-FIX',  V.  a.  \i.  UNFIXED ;  pp.  unfixing,  un- 
fixed.] 

1.  To  remove  the  fastening  or  bond  from  ;  to 
loosen  ;   to  make  less  fast ;  to  take  off. 

"Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 

Unfix  bis  earth-bound  root?  Shak. 

2.  To  make  liquid  or  fluid,     [r.] 

Nor  can  the  rising  sun 
Unfix  her  fi-osts  and  teach  them  how  to  run.       Dryden. 


UNFORESHORTENED 

CN-FIXED'  (-fikst'),  a.     Not  fixed.      Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-PIX'5D-NESS,  n.  Want  of  fixedness.  Barrow. 

tJN-PLAG'GJNG,  a.  Not  flagging  ;  not  drooping. 
"  Unflagging  vigor  of  expression."  South. 

t  UN-FLAMED'  (-flamd),a.  NotAamed.Beau.^Fl 

UN-FLANKED'  (un-fliinkt'),  a.  Not  flanked ;  not 
defended  on  the  flank.  Brande. 

UN-FLAT'TjpRED  (un-flsit't?rd),  a.     Not  flattered. 
Time  . . .  brings  us  to  uiifiattered  age.  Hdbington. 

UN-PLAT'TJ^R-ING,  M.  Not  flattering;  that  does 
not  flatter ;  frank.  Sherburne. 

UN-FLAT'T^R-ING-LY,  ad.    Without  flattery. 

UN-PLA'VORED,  a.    Not  flavored.  Clarke. 

On-PLAWED'  (iin-fiSlwd'),  «..  Not.flawed.  Clarke. 

UN-FLEDGED'  (un-fi8jd'),  a.  Not  fledged ;  not 
feathered  :  —  untried  ;  inexperienced.    Cowper. 

tJN-PLESHED'  (un-flSsht'),  a.  Not  fleshed ;  not 
inured  to  flesh  or  blood,  or  to  deeds  of  blood. 
"  Unfleshed  hound."  Dryden. 

t  tJN-FLEX'J-BLE,  a.     Inflexible.  Milton. 

tjN-PLINCH'jNG,  a.    Not  flinching ;  resolute. 

UN-PLIT'TING,  «..    Not  flitting.  ClarJte. 

UN-FLO\V'(;R-InG,  a.     Not  producing  flowers. 

UN-FLUCT'U-AT-ING,  a.  Not  fluctuating.  Black. 

UN-FOILED'  (iin-folld'),  «..    Not  foiled.     Temple. 

UN-FOLD',  V.  a.  [i.  UNFOLDED  ;  pp.  UNFOLDING, 
UNFOLDED.] 

1.  To  open  the  folds  of;  to  expand;  to  open. 
"  Unfold  her  cry.stal  doors."  Milton. 

2.  To  disclose ;  to  reveal ;  to  interpret ;    to 
tell ;  to  make  known  ;  to  declare ;  to  divulge. 

Things  of  deep  sense  we  may  in  prose  unfold.  Waller, 

3.  To  display  ;  to  set  to  view;  to  illustrate. 
To  examine  and  unfold  the  works  of  God.         Burnet. 

4.  To  release  ;  to  dismiss  from  a  fold.    Shak. 

UN-FOLD'?R,  n.     One  who  unfolds.        Theobald. 
tJN-FOLD'jpR-ESS,  n.     She  who  unfolds,     [ii.] 

The  utifoldcress  of  treachery.  Holinshed. 

IJN-FOLD'ING,  a.     That  unfolds,     [r.]      Clarke. 

UN-POLD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  unfolds, 
or  that  which  is  unfolded.  Crdbbe. 

UN-FOL'LOWED  (un-fol'lod),  a.     Not  followed. 

UN-p66l',  v.  a.  To  restore  from  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  fool,  or  from  folly.  Shak. 

UN-FOR-BeAr'ING,  a.    Not  forbearing.    Smith. 

tJN-FOR-BlD',  u,.     Unforbidden.  Milton. 

UN-FOR-BID'DEN  (Sn-for-bid'dn),  a.  Not  forbid- 
den ;  not  prohibited.  Norris. 

t  UN-POR-BID'DEN-NESS  (iSn-for-bid'dn-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unforbidden.  Boyle. 

UN-FORCED'  (un-forst'),  a.  1.  Not  forced ;  not 
compelled;  not  constrained;  willing.    Dryden. 

2.  Not  impelled;  not  urged;  free.       Donne. 

3.  Not  feigned  ;  natural.  Hayward. 

4.  Not  violent ;  easy  ;  ready  ;  voluntary. 

An  easy  and  unforced  assent.  Derjiam. 

ttN-FOR^'eD-LY,  ad.    Without  force.      Sandys. 

UN-FOR'CJ-BLE,  a.  Not  forcible ;  wanting  or 
destitute  of  force  or  strength  ;  feeble.     Hooker. 

UN-FORD'A-BLE,  a.    Not  fordable.  White. 

UN-PORD'JD,  u,.    Not  forded.  Dryden. 

UN-FORE-BOD'ING,  a.     Not  foreboding.      Pope. 

tJN-FORE-KNOW'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  fore- 
known,    [r.]  Cudworth. 

UN-PORE-KNOWN'  (iin-for-non'),  a.  Not  pre- 
viously known  ;  not  foreknown,    [r.]      Milton. 

UN-PORE-SEE' A-BLE,  a.  Not  possible  to  be  fore- 
seen.    "  Unforeseeable  ways."  South. 

tJN-PORE-SEE'[NG,  a.     Not  foreseeing.     Daniel. 

UN-PORE-SEEN',  a.    Not  foreseen.  Dryden. 

UN-PORE-SHORT'ENED  (Ein-fbr-shbrt'nd),  a.  Not 
foreshortened.  Godwin. 
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UNFORESKINNED 

t/N-POEE'SKINNED  (iin-fBr'skJnd),  a.  "Without 
the  foreskin  or  prepuce  ;  circumcised.    MiUon. 

UN-F6RE'TH0UGHT  (uii-for'thSLwt),  u,.  Not 
thought  or  considered  before,     [k.]  Daniel. 

tJN  roRE-TOLD',  a.    Not  foretold.  Be.  Rev. 

UN-FORE-wAKNED'  (un-fBr-wamd'),  a.  Not 
forewarned  ;  not  cautioned.  Milton. 

UN-F0E'PE!T-5D  (un-fbr'fit-?d),  a.  Not  forfeited. 

On-FOR(?ED'  (un-fSrjd'),  u.    Not  forged.        Ash, 

ON-FOR-SET'FUL,  a.    Not  forgetful.         Wilson. 

UN-FOR-eiV'EN  (un-for-giv'vn),  a.  Not  forgiven. 

UN-P0R-6IV'!NG,  a.     Not  forgiving.  Bowe. 

UN-FOR-G6T',  i*.    Not  forgot ;  unforgotten. 

tJN-FpR-G6T'TEN  (un-for-g6t'tn),  u..  Not  forgot- 
ten J  remembered ;  recollected. 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  I  Bl/ron. 

UN-FORM',  V.  u,.  To  unmake  ;  to  destroy.  Clarke. 

tJN-FOR'MAL,  a.    Not  formal ;  informal.       Ash. 

UN-FORMED'  (-formd'),  ft.     1.  Not  having  been 

formed  ;  not  fashioned  ;  not  modelled.   Daniel. 

2.  (Astron.)  Noting  stars  not  included  in  any 

constellation;  informed.  Hutton. 

UN-FOE-SA'KEN  (un-for-sa'kn),  a.   Not  forsaken. 

UN-FOE'T[-FIED  (un-for'le-fid),  a.    Not  fortified. 

UN-FORT'U-NATE  (un-f iirt'yu-niit),  a.  Not  fortu- 
nate ;  not  prosperous  ;  unsuccessful ;  unhappy ; 
unlucky  ;  calamitous  ;  distressed.  Ba^on. 

Syu.  —  See  Unhappy. 

tjN-FORT'U-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  an  unfortunate 
manner ;  unhappily.  Dryden. 

(JN-FORT'U-NATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unfortunate  ;  ill  luck  ;  misfortune.  Sidney. 

UN-F6S-St-LlF'^R-0trS,  a.  Not  fossiliferous ; 
not  having  fossils.  Thomson. 

UN-FSs'SJL-iZED,  u.     Not  fossilized.     Qu.  Rev. 

UN-FOS'TipRED  (-terd),  a.    Not  fostered.  Smart. 

UN-FOUGHT'  (un-ftwt'),  u..    Not  fought.  Knolles. 

UN-FOULED'  (-f  bfild'),  a.  Not  fouled ;  unpolluted ; 
not  soiled;  pure.    "  Light  «nfoMted."        More. 

UN-FOUND',  a.    Not  found  or  met  with.  Dryden. 

UN-F0UND'5D,  a.     1.  Not  foxmded  ;  not  built. 
2.  Without  foundation  ;  baseless  ;  false. 

UN-FOUND'^D-LY,  ad.  "Without  foundation  or 
authority  ;  falsely.  Clarke'. 

UN-FRA'GEANT,  a.    Not  fragrant.  Clarke. 

t  On-FRA'M.\-BLE,  u..  Not  to  be  framed.  Hooker. 

t  ITN-FRA'MA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
unframable' ;  untractableness.  Sanderson. 

U];f-FRAME',  -!).  a.  To  destroy  the  frame  or  con- 
struction of.  South. 

UN-FRAMED'  (iin-framd'),  u,.    Not  framed. 

UN-FEAn'CHI^ED  (uu-fran'chjzd),  a.  Not  fran- 
chised  ;  deprived  of  the  right  of  franchise.  Ash. 

UN-FRAN'^tl-BLE,  ft.  That  cannot  be  broken; 
not  frangible.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-FRANKED'  (un-fr&ngkt'),  a.  Not  franked  ;  not 
exempt  from  postage.  Ash. 

tJN-FEA-TEE'NAL,  a.    Not  fraternal.         Clarke. 


UN-FRA-TEE'NAL-LY,    ad. 
manner ;  not  fraternally. 

UN-FRAUGHT'  (un-frSlwt'),  a. 
laden ;  not  freighted. 


In  an  unbrotherly 
Clarke. 

Not  fraught ;  not 
Fletcher. 


0N-FREED',  a.    Not  freed  or  liberated.        Pope. 

UN-FREIGHT'ED  (-fra'ted),  u,.  Not  freighted.  Ash. 

UN-FEE'aU?N-Cy,  ».     Infrequency.    [r.]    Hill. 

UN-FRE'aUfNT,  k.     Infrequent.  Browne. 

t  0"N-FR?-aUENT',  V.  a.    To  cease  to  frequent ; 
to  leave ;  to  quit ;"  to  forsake.  J.  Phillips. 

UN-FRt;-aUBNT':E;D,  u.     Not  frequented.    Rowe. 

fjN-FEE'aupNT-LY,  ad.    Infrequently.  Browne. 

UN-FEET'T^D,  a.     Not  fretted.  Holinshed. 
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tJn-FRI'A-BLE,  a.    Not  easily  crumbled.    Paley. 

t  UN-FRIEND',  •«.     One  not  a  friend.  Lodge. 

ITN-FRIEND'^D  (-frSnd'fd),  a.    Friendless.  Shak. 

UN-FBIEND'LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  bein<' un- 
friendly ;  want  of  kindness  or  favor.    Leighton. 

tjN-FRIEND'LY  (un-frend'le"),  ft.  Not  friendly; 
unkind;  not  benevolent ;  hostile.  Rogers. 

UN-FRIEND'LY,  ad.    Not  as  a  friend.  Wollasion. 

t  CtN-FEIEND'SHIP,  n.    Unfriendliness.        Udal. 

Cn-FRIGHT'^D,  u.    Not  frightened.     B.  Jonson. 

tJN-FRlN^ED'  (un-frSnjd'),  ft.     Not  fringed.   Ash. 

CN-FEOCK',  v.  ft.'  [i.  UNFROCKED  ;  pp.  UNFROCK- 
ING, UNFROCKED.]  To  divest  of  a  frock;  to 
disrobe  ;  to  uncover.  Milton. 

t  UN-FROZE',  ft.    Unfrozen.  Philips. 

UN-FE0'ZEN(un-fr6'zn),  a.    Not  frozen.  Fletcher. 

UN-FE1)'GAL,  ft.    Not  frugal;  wasteful.   Parkes. 

fjN-FElflT'FUL  (friit'ffil),  a.  1.  Not  fruitful ;  not 
fructiferous ;  unproductive  ;  not  prolific  ;  barren. 

The  naked  rocks  are  not  vnfniitfid  there: 

Their  barren  tops  with  luscious  food  abound.       Waller. 

2.  Not  productive  of  good  works. 

That  ye   shall  neither  be  barrpn  nor  unfruitful  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  liOrd  Jesus  Christ.  2  J'et.  i.  8. 


In  an  unfruitful  man- 
B.  Jonson. 


to  strip ;  to  di- 
Shak. 


UN-FEtJIT'FUL-LY,    ad. 
ner ;  unproductively. 

ON-PRtJIT'FUL-NESa,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
fruitful ;  barrenness  ;  sterility.  Bp.  Hall. 

f&N-FEOlT'oyS,  ft.     Unfruitful.  Wickliffe. 

UN-FRUS'TEA-BI.E,  ft.  That  cannot  be  frustrat- 
ed, foiled,  or  balked,     [ii.]  Edwards. 

UN-FUL-FILLED'  (iln-fiil-fild'),  u..  Not  fulfilled  ; 
not  completed ;  not  finislied.  Milton. 

UN-FUMED'  (iin-fumd'),  ft.  Not  fumed  or  fumi- 
gated; not  impregnated-  Milton. 

UN-FUND'^D,  a.     Not  funded.  A.  Smith. 

UN-FUEL',  V.  ft.  [i.  UNFURLED  ;  pp.  UNFURL- 
ING, UNFURLED.]  To  Spread  out;  to  expand; 
to  unfold  ;  to  open.     **  Sails  unfurled."    Prior. 

Unfurl  the  streaming  red  cross.  Milton. 

UN-FUR'NISH,  V.  ft.     To  deprive 
vest:  —  to  leave  naked. 

UN-FUE'NISHED  (13n-fur'nisht),  ft.  Not  furnished ; 
without  furniture  ;  unsupplied  ;  empty.     Swift. 
Syn.  —  See  Empty. 

tjN-FUE'EOWfD  (iin-rar'iod),  ft.  Not  furrowed  ; 
not  cut  or  cleft  into  ridges.  Coicper, 

IJN-PU|ED'  (un-fiizd'),  ft.    Not  fused.  Ure. 

tjN-PU'^I-BLE,  ft.     Infusible,     [r.]  Ure. 

On-GAIN',  a.     [A.  S.  unga^gne.] 

1.  t  Unprofitable  ;  ungainful.  Beait.  S;  Fl. 

2.  Inconvenient  •  intractable  ;  awkward  ;  un- 
gainly.    [Local.]  Forhy. 

On-gAIN'A-BLE,  ft.     Not  to  be  gained.      Pierce. 

On-gained'  (iSn-gand'),  u,.    Not  gained.       Shak. 

UN-GAIN'FUL,  a.     Not  gainful.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-GAIN'FUL-LY,  ad.     Unprofitably.       Wright. 

UN-GAIN'LI-NESS, 
ly ;  awkwardness 

tJN-GAIN'LY,  «.     Clumsy  ;  awkward ;  uncouth. 

She  was  so  unnainlyiia.  her  behavior.  Tatler. 

Syn.  —  See  Awkward. 

UN-GAIN-SAID'  (iSn-gan-s8d'),  a.  Not  denied  or 
gainsaid  ;  not  contradicted.  Milton. 

UN-GAL-LAnt',  u..    Not  gallant ;  uncourtly.  Gay. 

UN-GALLED'  (un-gSiwld'),  a.    Not  galled.    Shak. 

tJN-GAR'BLED  (iSn-g'ir'bld),  ft.  Not  garbled.    Ash. 

UN-GAE'M5NT,  v.  a.  To  remove  the  garments 
from ;  to  undress,     [r.]  Southey. 

UN-GAR'NJSHED  (un-g-ir'nisln),  ft.  Not  gar- 
nished ;  not  furnished  ;  not  adorned.       Milton. 

UN-GAR'RI-SONED  (-gSr're-snd),  ft.  "Without  a 
garrison ;  not  furnished  for  defence.  Maundrell. 


a.  The  state  of  being  ungain- 
uncouthness.  Ware. 


UNGODDED 

■&N-GAR'T1E;RED  (un-gar'terd),  u..  Being  without 
garters  ;  not  wearing  garters.  Shak. 

IJN-GATH'jPEED  (un-g&tri'erd),  a.  Not  gathered  or 
collected ;  not  picked  or  plucked.  Berners. 

UN-GAUpED'  (un-gSjd'),  ft.     Not  gauged.   Young. 

tJN-SEAE'  (iin-|er'),  V.  a.  To  unharness.  Johnson. 

UN'GELD,  n.  {Saxon  Law.)  A  person  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  so  that  if  he  were  mur- 
dered, no  geld  or  fine  should  be  paid,  or  com- 
position made  by  the  murderer.  Whishaw. 

t  UN-PEN'?R-AlLED  {un-g«ti'?r-SId),  a.  Made 
not  general ;  local ;  particular.  Fuller. 

tJN-pEN'^E-AT-^D,  ft.     Not  generated.  Raleigh. 

UN-PEN'(;E-A-TIVE,  a.     Not  generative.     Shale. 

UN-^EN'^E-OtJS,  ft.  Not  generous;  illiberal: 
—  ignoble  ;  ignominious  ;  base.  Waterland. 

UN-pJSN'pR-OtJs-LY,  ad.  In  an  ungenerous  man- 
ner ;  illiberally  ;  ignobly.  Ash. 

tJN-pE'Nj-AL,  ft.    Not  genial ;  unnatural.    Stoift. 

t  UN-5^EN'!-TUEED  (un-j«n'e-turd),  ft.  "Wanting 
genitals,  or  opposing  generation.  Shak. 

fjN-p^N-TEEL',  ft.    Not  genteel ;  impolite  ;  rude. 

tJN-^f^N-TEEL'LY,  ad.  In  an  ungenteel  man- 
ner ;  impolitely ;  uncivilly.  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-(?EN'TLE  (un-j«n'tl),  a.  Not  gentle  ;  not  cour- 
teous ;  impolite  ;  harsh  ;  rude.  Denham. 

UN-gEN'TLE-MAN-LIKE,  ft.  Not  becoming  a 
gentleman;  ungentlemanly.  Chesterfield. 

UN-^BN'TLE-MAN-LI-NESS,  n.  AVant  of  gentle- 
manliness  ;  impoliteness.  Q,u.  Rev. 

tJN-pEN'TLE-MAN-LY,  ft.  Not  gentlemanly ;  im- 
polite ;  uncourteous ;  uncivil ;  rude.    Clarendon, 

fJN-pEN'TLE-NESS,  n.  Harshness;  rudeness; 
severity  ;  want  of  courtesy.  Gower, 

UN-(JEN'TLy,  ad.    Not  gently ;  harshly.  Strype. 

tJN-(?E-0-MET'EI-CAL,  ft.    Not  geometrical. 

UN-GIl6ST'LY,  ft.  Not  ghostly  ;  not  spiritual. 
*'  Vnghostly  acclamations."  TJdal. 

UN-SIFT'5D,  ft.  Not  gifted;  not  endowed  with 
extraordinary  capacity.  Cowper. 

tJN-eiLD'^D,  ft.     Not  gilded.  Dryden. 

tJN-GILT',  a,.    Not  gilt ;  ungilded.      Richardson. 

UN-S'lED'  (iin-|ird'),  V.  ft.     [i.  UNGIRDED  or  vn- 

GIRT;   pp.  UNGIEDING,  UNGIRDED  Or  UNGIIIT.] 

To  loose  from  a  girdle,  band,  or  girt.      Fabyan. 

tjN-G'iRT'  (un-fiTt'),  a.    Not  girt.        Bp.  Taylor, 

fjN-eiV'EN  (iin-giv'vn),  ».     Not  given.      Tucker. 

UN-aiV'ING,  ft.  Not  giving ;  not  bringing  gifts. 
"  The  ungiving  suppliant."  Dryden. 

+  UN-GLAd',  a.    Not  glad  ;  unhappy.  Gower, 

tJN-GLAD'DENED  (-glid'dnd),  ft.     Not  gladdened. 

UN-GLAZED'  (-glazd'),  a.  Not  glazed ;  wanting 
window-glasses,  or  not  covered  with  glass. PWor. 

tJN-GLEANED'  (un-gI5nd'),  a.     Not  gleaned.  Ash. 

UN-Gl66meD'  (iin-glotnd'),  a.  Not  darkened ;  not 
over.shadowed  or  overclouded.  Green. 

UN-GLO'EI-FIED  (iin-g]o'v?-fid),  ft.  Not  glorified ; 
not  adored  or  praised.  Hooker. 

UN-GLO'EI-FY,  V.  ft.     To  deprive  of  glory.  Watts. 

tJN-GLO'EI-OtJS,  ft.     Inglorious,     [r.]   Wickliffe. 

t  UN-GLO§ED',  ft.  Not  wheedled.  Piers  Plouhman. 

UN-GLOVE'  (un-glUv'),  V.  a.  To  remove  the  glove 
from.     "  XJnglove  your  hand."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

UN-GLOVED'  (un-gmvd'),  m.     Not  gloved.  Bacon. 

UN-GLUE',  V.  ft.       [i.    UXGLCED  ;  pp.   ungluing, 

UNGLUED.]     To  loose  from  glue  ;  to  free  from 
being  glued  or  cemented.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-GLOt'T^D,  a.    Not  glutted.     Lady  Morgan. 

UN-GOAD'5D,  ft.     Not  goaded.  Colei~idge, 

UN-GOD',  V.  ft.  To  divest  of  the  godhead  or  di- 
vinity.   "  To  ungod  the  Son."    [r.]    Waterland. 

t  On-gSo'D^D,  u,.   Godless ;  atheistical.    Dryden. 


MiEN,  S'lR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    bCll,  HUE,  El!lLE.  — 9,  ^,  <■,  |,  soft;  C,  S,  £,  1,  hard;   §  as  z ;   :i^  as  gz.  — THIS,  tbis. 


UNGODDESS 

tJN-G6D'D5SS,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  divinity,  as 
a  goddess,     [u.]  Murphy. 

t  UN-GODE'I,Y,  a.  Uncivil ;  ungenteel.  Chaucer. 

tJK-GOD'LI-LY,  ad.     Impiously ;  wickedly,     [r.] 

'T  is  but  an  ill  essay  of  that  codly  fear  to  use  ttiat  very  gos- 
pel so  irreverently  and  ungodtuy.  Gov.  of  tile  Tongue. 

VN-GOD'LI-NESS,re.  The  state  of  being  ungodly  ; 
impiety  ;  •wickedness ;  godlessness.      Tillotson. 

fJN-GOD'LY,  a.  1.  Not  godly ;  unrighteous ;  wick- 
ed ;  impious  ;  godless.  Miltoti. 
2.  Polluted  by  wickedness. 

Let  not- the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 

"Wear  out  in  peace.  Shak, 

CtN-gSd'LY,  ad.    TJngodlily.     [e.]     2  Peter  ii.  2. 

t  UN-GOOD',  ti.   Not  good  ;  not  virtuous.    Gower. 

t  UN-GOOD'LY,  re.  Not  good  or  goodly  ;  unjust ; 
not  desirable.     '*  An  ungoodly  deed."      Gower. 

UN-GOEED'  (iin-gord'),  a.  Not  gored,  or  pierced 
with  a  horn  ;  unhurt ;  unwounded.  Shak. 

C'N-GOR^ED'  (un-gorjd'),  a.  Not  gorged  ;  not 
crammed;  not  glutted;  unsated.  Dryden. 

tJN-GOS'PeL-LIKE,  re.  Not  resembling  the  gos- 
pel.    "  Ungospel-like  jurisdiction."  Milton. 

UN-GOT',  It.    Not  got ;  not  acquired.  Daniel. 

tJN-GOT'TEN  (iin-gSt'tn),  a.  Not  gotten.    Daniel. 

UN-GOV'ERN-A-BLE  (iin-guv'ern-ii-bl),  a.  Not 
governable  ;  that  cannot  be  ruled  or  restrained  ; 
imruly;  refractory;  licentious;  wild;  unbridled. 

tJN-G6v'(:RN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing ungovernable.  Johnson. 

UN-GOV'fRN-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  ungovernable 
manner.     "  tJngovernahly  wild."        Goldsmith. 

UN-GO  V'^RNED  (ttn-giiv'eriid),  a.  1.  Being  with- 
out government ;  not  governed. 

All  good  men  of  this  imgoverned  isle.  Shak. 

2,  Not  regulated  ;  unbridled  ;  licentious. 

To  serve  vngove]-ned  appetite.  Milton. 

UN-G6Wn',  v.  a.    To  divest  of  a  govm.      Clarke. 

UN-GOVVneD'  (iin-goiind'),  a.  Deprived  or  divest- 
ed of  a  gown ;  not  wearing  a  gown.  Craig. 

UN-GRACED'  (-griist'),  u.    Not  graced.    Drayton. 

UN-GEACE'FUL,  re.  Not  graceful ;  without  grace ; 
wanting  elegance  ;  stift  ;  avvkward.  Locke. 

•.  Without  the  first  [good  sense)  learning  is  but  an  incum- 

brance, and  without  the  last  [politeness]  is  unt/racffuL 

Addison. 

UN-GRACE'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  an  ungraceful  man- 
ner ;  not  gracefully.  Spectator. 

UN-GRACE'Pt)l-NE3S,  n.  State  or  quality  of  be- 
ing ungraceful ;  inelegance  ;  awkwardness. 

The  ungracefulness  of  constraint  and  atfeetation.    Locke. 

UN-GRA'CIOyS  (un-gra'shys),  re.  1.  Wicked; 
odious ;  hateful.  ^      Shak. 

2.    Not  gracious  ;  offensive  ;  uncivil ;  rude  ; 
disagreeable ;  unacceptable. 

A  certain  ungracious  manner.  Swift. 

UN-GRA'OIOUS-LY,  ad. 
ner ;  without  favor. 

UN-GRA'CIOyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
gracious ;  want  of  graciousness.  Taylor. 

UN-GRAD'y-AT-^D,  re.     Not  graduated.    Clarice. 

UN-GRAft'^D,  re.     Not  grafted.  Ash. 

UN-GRAM-MAT'I-CAL,  re.     Not  according  to  the 

rules  of  grammar ;  not  grammatical.  Bp  Taylor 
UN-GRAM-MAt'J-CAL-LY,  ad.     Without  regard 

to  the'  principles  or  rules  of  grammar. 

I  could  not  help  blushing  for  two  or  three  gentlemen  in 

gold  chains,  who  expressed  themselves  ungrammatically  ar\a 

Tulgarlyon  the  commonest  subjects.  KnODr. 


In  an  ungracious  man- 
Warburton. 


UN-GEANT'A-BLE,  a. 
or  conceded. 


That  cannot  be  granted 
Macartney. 


UN-GrAnT'^U,  re.    Not  granted.  Dryden. 

UN-GRAspED'  (un-grispt'),  re.  Not  grasped.   Ash. 

t  tJN-GRATE',  re.    Not  agreeable.       Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-GRATE',  n.     An  ingrate.     [n.]  Swift. 

t)"N-GRATE'FUL,  re.  1.  Not  grateful ;  unthank- 
ful j  making  no  returns,  or  making  ill  returns, 
for  favor  or  kindness. 
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He  that  calls  a  man  ungrat^ul,  sums  np  all  the  evil  that  a 
man  can  be  guilty  of.  Swift. 

2.  Not  making  returns  for  culture  ;  sterile. 
The  wild  olive  . . .  shades  the  ungrateful  plain.      Drt/den. 

3.  Unpleasing ;  unacceptable  ;  not  agreeable. 

What  is  in  itself  harsh  and  ungrateful  must  make  harsh 
and  ungrateful  impressions.  Atterbury. 

UN-GRATE'FUL-LY,  ad.     1.  With  ingratitude. 

Nor  was  his  love  vngratefully  repaid.  Glanvill. 

2.  XJnacceptably  ;  unpleasingly.        Johnson. 

UN-GRATE'FUL-NESS,    n.     1.    Ingratitude;    ill 

return  for  good  or  kindness.  Sidney. 

2.    Unacceptableness ;    unpleasing    quality  ; 

want  of  agreeableness.  Johnson. 

UN-GRAT'!-FIED  (-grat'e-fld),  re.    Not  gratified. 

tjN-GRAVE',  re.  1.  Not  grave  or  serious.  Clarendon. 
2.  t  Not  graven.  Piers  Plouhmam. 

t  tJN-GRAVE',  V.  re.  To  take  out  of  the  grave  ;  to 
exhume,  as  a  corpse.  Th.  Fuller, 

t'N-GEAVED'  (iin-gravd'),  a.  1.  Not  placed  in  a 
grave ;  unburied  ;  not  interred.  Surrey. 

2.  Not  graved  or  engraved;  not  carved. 

UN-GRAVE'LY,  ad.   Without  seriousness.    Shak. 

tJN-GRA'VEN  (un-gra'vii),  u..    Not  graven.    Ash. 

t  UN-GRBE'A-BLE,  re.     Disagreeable.      Chaucer. 

ttJN-GREEN',  re.  Not  green;  withered.  Chaucer. 

tJN-GE^l-GA'RJ-OUS,  u,.    Not  gregarious.     Good. 

UN-GROUND',  re.  Not  ground;  not  bruised  or 
crushed,  as  in  a  mill.  Beau.  8;  Fl. 

UN-GROUND'^D,  re.  Not  grounded ;  having  no 
foundation  or  firm  basis  ;  unfounded.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-GRbUND'?D-Ly,  ad.  Without  foundation; 
not  groundedly  ;  without  reason.  Bale. 

UN-GR0UND'^;D-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  ungrounded.  Steele. 

UN-GROWN',  re.  Not  grown  ;  not  having  arrived 
at  mature  growth.  Fletcher. 

UN-6RUD(?ED'  (-griijd'),  re.  Notgrudged:  Dwight. 

UN-GRUDff'jNG-LY,  ad.  Not  grudgingly;  will- 
ingly ;  heartily  ;  cheerfully.  Donne. 

UN'GUAL,  re.  [L.  zmgziis,  a  nail,  a  claw,  a  hoof.] 
Relating  to  a  nail,  claw,  or  hoof ;  ungueal.  Roget. 

UN-GUARD'¥D  (un-gilrd'?d),  re.     1.  Not  guarded  ; 

undefended.  "  The  unguarded  house."  Dryden. 

2.  Careless  ;  negligent ;  incautious  ;  careless. 

Are  wo  not  encompassed  by  multitudes  who  watch  every 
careless  word,  every  unguarded  action,  of  our  lives?    Rogers. 

UN-GUARD'jpD-LY,  ad.  In  an  unguarded  man- 
ner ;  not  guardedly ;  incautiously.  Chesterfield. 

UN-GUARD'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
guarded ;  incautiousness.  Qm.  Rev. 

UN'GUE-AL  (fiiig'gwe-jl),  re.  [L.  unguis,  a  nail, 
a  claw,  a  hoof.]     Unguical ;  ungual.         Smart. 

tJN'GUjpNT  (iing'gwent),  n.  [L.  unguentum  ;  ungo 
^Sansc.  reiy),  to  anoint.]  Ointment.   Dunglison. 

UN'GUfN-TA-RY,  re.  [L.  unguentarius .J  Relat- 
ing to,  like,  or  containing,  ointment.  Clarke. 
UN-GUEN'TOyS,  re.  TJnguentary.  [k.]  Wright. 
irM'-GUEK'TUM,n.  [L.]  An^-n%-aent. Dunglison. 
tJN-GUESSED'  (-16st'),  a.  Not  guessed.  Clarke. 
tJN-GUEST'-LIKE,  u.   Not  befitting  a  guest.  Sm. 

UN'GUJ-CAL,  re.  [L.  unguis,  a  nail,  a  claw.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  nail  or  a  claw.    Clarke. 

DN-GUlCy-LAE  (ijng-gwik'u-ljir),  a.  [L.  unguis, 
a  nail,  a  claw.]  (Bot.)  Of  the  length  of  the  hu- 
man nail ;  half  an  inch  long.  Clarke. 

fJN-GUIC'y-LATE,  n.  (Zoljl.)  One  of  a  division  of 
the  c\!LSS  Mammalia,  including  those  that  have 
the  digits  armed  with  claws,  but  free  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  touch  upon  their  under  surface.  Brande. 

UN-GUlCy-LATE  (un-gwik'u-liit),        ?  a.  1.  (Zo- 
UN-GUIC'y-LAT-eD  (-gwJk'u-lat-ed),  )  ol.)   Hav- 
ing a  claw  or  claws.  "  Vnguiculated  toes."  Hill. 
2.  (Bot.)   Noting  petals  which  have  a  claw  or 
narrow  part  at  the   base  supporting  a  dilated 
part  or  limb.  Lindley. 

UN-GUID'ED  (-lid'ed),  re.    Not  guided.        Locke. 


UNHANGED 

On-GUID'^D-LY,  ad.  Without  the  aid  of  a  guide. 

UN-GUIF'gR-OUS  (-gwjf-),  a.  [L.  unguis,  a  nail, 
andyef'O,  to  bear.]  \Anat.)  Supporting  the  nails. 
"The  wnf7Mz/*erow5  phalanges."  Dunglison. 

UN'GU[-FORM,  re.  [L.  unguis,  a  nail,  a  claw,  and 
forma,  form.]     Shaped  like  a  claw.  Smart. 

UN-GUILT'NfSS,  n.   A  want  of  guilt.  Holinshed. 

UN-GUIL'TY  (iSn-iil'te),  re. .  Not  guilty.    Spenser. 

UN'GUJ-NOUS,  re.  [L.  unguinosus  ;  unguen,  fat, 
an  unguent.]  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  fat ; 
oily ;  unctuous.  Holland. 

UN'GUIS,  «.  [L.]  A  nail  of  a  human  finger  or 
toe  :  —  a  claw  or  hoof  of  an  animal.  Dunglison. 

UN'Gy-LA,  n.     [L.,  re  hoof] 

1.  {Geom.^  A  segment  of  a  solid,  so  named 
from  its  resembling  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  Brande. 

]^^  UufTula  of  a  cone  or  a  cylinder,  a  portion  of  the 
cone,  or  the  cylinder,  included  between  a  part  of  the 
base  and  a  plane  intersecting  the  base  obliqltely — 
Splierical  ungula,  a  part  of  the  sphere  bounded  by 
two  semicircles  meeting  in  a  common  diameter,  and 
by  a  lune  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere.     Davics. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  sort  of  hooked  instrument  to 
draw  a  dead  fo3tus  out  of  the  womb.  Crabb. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  narrow  or  tapering  part 
of  the  petals  of  the  flowers  of  certain 
plants,  as  of  Dianthus,  supporting  the 
limb  or  dilated  part,  and  analogous  to 
the  petiole  of  the  leaf ;  claw.  Gray. 

ir^r- OU-lA'TA,  n. pi.  [L.  ungula,  a  hoof.] 
{Zoa'l.)  An  order  of  mammals,  charac- 
terized by  having  their  feet  formed  for  walking 
on  the  earth,  their  toes  large,  expanded  at  the 
end,  and  protected  with  hoofs,  or  large  conical 
claws,  as  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  elephant,  &c. ; 
hoofed  animals.  Baird 

UN'GU-LATE,  n.  (ZoSL)  A  mammal  of  the  or- 
der Ungulata ;  a  hoofed  animal.  Brande, 

UN-pYVED',  re.     Not  gyved.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

ttJN-HAB'fLE,  re.     Unfit  for  use.  Bacon. 

UN-HAB'JT-A-BLE,  re.  Uninhabitable,  [e,.]  Holder. 

t  UN-HAB';T-5D,  re.     Uninhabited.       Holinshed, 

tJN-HA-BIT'y-AT-JJlD,  re.  Not  habituated.  Smart. 

UN-HACKED'  (un-hSkt'),  re.    Not  hacked.     Shak, 

UN-HACK'NfYED  (-hak'nid),  a.     Not  hackneyed. 

UN-HAilED'  (iin-hald'),  re.     Not  hailed.       Rowe. 

t  UN-HAIR',  t/.  re.     To  deprive  of  hair.  Shak. 

UN-hAiRED'  (-bird'),  a.     Without  hair.  Parnell. 

UN-HALE',  re.    Not  hale  or  healthy.  Waterhouse. 

UN-H.Al'LOW,  -ii.  a.     \i.  unhallowed  ;  pp.  UN- 

HALLOWING,     UNHALLOWED.]      To     deprive     of 

holiness  ;  to  profane ;  to  desecrate.  Milton, 

tjN-HAL'LOWED  (-hal'lod),  re.  Not  hallowed  or 
sanctified.    *'  With  unhallowed  hantls."  Dryden, 

UN-HALVED'  (-hSvd'),  u..  Not  divided  into  halves. 

UN-HAM'Mf/RED  (-h&m'merd),  re.    Not  hammered. 

UN-HAM'P5RED  (-hSm'perd),  re.     Not  hampered. 

UN-HAND',  V.  re.    To  loose  from  the  hand.  Shak. 

UN-hAnd'I-LY,  ad.  In  an  unhandy  manner.  Ash, 

UN-HAND'J-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  unliandy  ;  clumsiness.  Ash. 

UN-HAN'DLED  (iln-h&n'dld),  re.  Not  handled  or 
managed.    "Unhandled  colts,"  Shak, 

UN-HAND'SOME  (iin-h'4n'sura),  re.     1.  Not  hand- 
some ;  not  beautiful ;  plain.  Sidney, 
2.  Illiberal ;  unbecoming ;  disingenuous. 

Johnson, 

UN-H.4nD'SOME-LY,    ad.     In   an    unhandsome 

manner  ;  not  handsomely.  Spenser. 

UN-HAND'SOME-NESS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being 

unhandsome  ;  want  of  beauty.  Sidney. 

2.  Disingenuousness ;  unfairness.     Johnson. 

UN-HAN'DY,  re.    Not  handy  ;  awkward ;  clumsy. 
Syn.—  See  Awkwakd. 

UN-hAng',  v.  re.  To  divest  of  hangings,  or  to 
free  from  a  hanging  state.  Browne, 

UN-hAnged'  (-hangd'),  re.  Not  hanged.  Bemers. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long,    A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  V,  Y,  obscure;   fAre,  PAR,  fAST,  fAll  ;    HilR,  HER; 


UNHAP 
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UNICORJNT 


t  UN-hAp',  n.    Mishap  ;  ill  fortune.  Sidney. 

t  &N-HAP'PIED,  a.     Made  unhappy.  Shak. 

tJN-HAP'PJ-LY,  ad.    In  an  unhappy  manner. 

0N-hAP'P1-NESS,  11.  Want  of  happiness  ;  infe- 
licity ;  misery  ;  calamity ;  misfortune. 

It  is  our  great  unhapjiinees,  when  any  calamities  fall  upon 
UB,  that  we  are  uneasy  and  disaatisfled.  Wake. 

tJN-HAp'PY, a.  1.  Not  happy;  wretched;  miser- 
able ;  unfortunate  ;  unlucky  ;  calamitous  ;  dis- 
tressed.   *'  Unhappy  friend."  Dryden. 

2.  Bringing  calamity  ;  unpropitious  ;  un- 
lucky.    "  Unhappy  morn."  Milton. 

3.  t  Wicked  ;  mischievous.  Shak. 

Such  echooUellowB  as  be  unhappy,  and  given  to  shrewd 
turns.  Holland. 

Syn.  —  Miserable  is  a  stronger  terra  than  unhappy, 
and  wretched  is  stronger  than  miserable.  The  unltappy 
condition  of  the  poor  ;  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
slave  i  the  wretched  condition  of  tile  criminal.  An 
unhappy  choice ;  an  unfortunate  or  calamitous  occur- 
rence ;  an  unlucky  accident. 

On-hAr'ASSBD  (un-hiir'?st),  a.    Not  harassed. 

UN-HAR'BOR,  v.  a.  To  drive  from  shelter  or 
harbor.     "  I'll  unharbor  him."         Cumberland. 

ON-HAR'BORED  (un-hir'b9rd),  a.  Not  harbored  ; 
unsheltered  ;  —  affording  no  harbor.        Milton. 

On-HAK'BOR-ING,  a.     Not  harboring.       ClarJce. 

On-HAR'DENED  (iin-har'dnd),  a.  Not  hardened 
or  confirmed.     "  Unhardened  youth."         Shak. 

tJN-HAR'DY,  a.  Not  hardy  ;  feeble  ;  tender  ;  tim- 
orous.    "  Unliardy,  unadventurous."       Milton. 

tJN-HARMED'  (un-hirmd'),  a.  Not  harmed ;  un- 
hurt ;  not  injured.  Chaucer. 

i&N-HARM'FUL,  a.     Innoxious  ;  harmless.    Udal. 

UN-HAR-MO'NJ-OtJs,  a.  Not  harmonious  ;  want- 
ing harmony  ;  inharmonious  ;  discordant. 

t;N-IIAR-MO'NI-OUS-LY,  ad.  Without  harmony. 

0N-HAR'N(;SS,  v.  a.  \i.  UNHARNESSED  ;  pp. 
UNHARNESSING,      UNHARNESSED.]         To     loose 

from  harness ;  to  take  or  strip  off  the  harness 
of;  —  to  divest  of  dress  or  furniture. 

The  postilion  imharnessed  four  [lior.-es].  Swift. 

They,  being  unhamebned,  did  tight  with  swords.  Rolinshed. 

ON-HAR'ROWED  (-har'rod),  u..     Not  harrowed. 

tJN-HAS'TY,  a.    Not  hasty.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Cn-HAtcHED'  (-h&cht'),  a.     Not  hatched.  Shak. 

ON-HAUNT'(;n  (un-hiint'ed),  u.     Not  haunted. 

UN-HAZ'ARD-5D  (iin-hiz'jrd-ed),  a.  Not  haz- 
arded or  adventured.  Milton. 

ON-hAz'ARD-OUS,  a.     Not  hazardous.    Dryden. 

CrN-HEAD',t).  a. 

ING,  UNHEADED,_ 

or  top  of.  Smart. 

t  UN-HEAL',  II.  a.     To  uncover.  Chaucer. 

tJN-HEAL'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  healed. 

tJN-HEALED'  (-held'),  "■.    Not  healed ;  not  cured. 

fJN-HEALTH'FUL  (un-h«lth'ffll),  a.  Not  health- 
ful ;  unwholesome  ;  unhealthy  ;  morbid. 

fjN-HfiALTH'FT>L-LY,  ad.  In  an  unhealthful 
manner  ;  unwholesomely.  Milton. 

CN-HEALTH'FUL-NES3,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unhealthful ;  unwholesomeness.  Bacon. 

(?5f-H£ALTH'J-LY,  ad.   In  an  unhealthy  manner. 

tJN-HEALTH'I-NESS,  n.  The  state'or  the  quality 
of  being  unhealthy.  Dampier. 

UN-HEAI,TH'Y  (un-helth'e),  a.  Unfavorable  to 
health;  not  healthy;  sicldv  ;  wanting  health; 
not  wholesome.     "  Unhealthy  fogs."      Brande. 

tJN-HEARD'  (Hn-lierd')  [Hn-herd',  S.  TV.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  un-h5rd',  Wb.],  a.  Not  heard  ; 
not  perceived  by  the  ear.  Milton. 

Unheard  of.  obscure  ;  not  known  by  fame.  Qlanvill. 
—  Unprecedented  ;  having  no  precedent  or  example. 
"  The  most  unheard  of  confusion."    Swift. 

t  UN-HEART',  V.  a.     To  dishearten.  Shak. 

ON-HEAT'^D,  a.   Not  heated  or  made  hot.    Boyle. 

tjN-HEAV'EN-LY  (un-h8v'vn-le),  a.  Not  heaven- 
ly ;  not  celestial.  '*  Unheaventy  spirits."  Byron. 


[i.     UNHBADED  ;  pp.    UNHEAD- 

1.]     To  take  off  or  out  the  head 


fJN-HEDpED'  (un-h6jd'),  a.  Not  hedged.    Young. 

&N-HEED'{;d,  a.  Not  heeded;  disregarded;  not 
noticed ;  not  attended  to.  Milton. 

tJN-HEED'^D-LY,  ad.    Without  being  heeded. 

UN-HEED'PUL,  a.    Not  heedful.  Beau.  Is  Fl. 

UN-HEED'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  an  unheedful  man- 
ner ;  carelessly  ;  negligently.  Shak. 

t  UN-HEED'J-LY,  ad.     Unheedfully.       Bp.Hall. 

tJN-I-lEED'JNG,  a.  Not  heeding;  careless.  Dryden. 

t  UN-HEED'y,  a.    Precipitate ;  sudden.        Shak. 

t  tJN-HELE',  V.  a.   To  uncover ;  to  unheal.  Spenser. 

UN-HELM',  V.  a.     To  remove  or  strip  off  the  helm 
or  helmet  from  ;  to  unhelmet. 
I  have  dismounted  you,  and  now  I  will  unftelm  you.  W.  Scott. 

UN-HELMED',  a.  Having  the  helm  or  helmet 
removed  from  the  face.  Berners.     Scott. 

UN-HEL'M^T,  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  a  helmet.  Scott. 

UN-HELPED'  (iin-helpt'),  a.  Not  helped  ;  unas- 
sisted ;  unaided.  Dryden. 

UN-HELP'FUL,  a.  Giving  or  affording  no  help 
or  assistance.     "  Unhelpful  tears."  Shak. 

UN-HELP'PUL-LY,  ad.     In  an  unhelpful  way. 

UN-HEMMED'  (iin-hSind'),  a.    Not  hemmed.  ^sA. 

UN-Hp-RO'JC,  u,.    Not  heroic.  Peterborough. 

UN-HB§'!-TAT-!NG,  a.    Not  hesitating  ;  prompt. 

UN-HE?'I-TAt-!NG-LY;  ad.  In  an  unhesitating 
manner  ;  without  hesitation.  Qu.  Rev. 

UN-HEWN'  (iin-hun'),  a.    Not  heivn.        Dryden. 

fJN-HID'DEN  (iin-Md'dn),  a.     Not  hidden.     Ash. 

t  UN-HlDE',  V.  a.     To  discover.  P.  Fletcher. 

UN-HIDB'BOUND,  a.    Not  hidebound.        Milton. 

UN-HIN'DERED  (iin-hin'derd),  a.     Not  hindered. 

UN-HIN^E',  v.  a.  [i.  UNHINGED  ;  pp.  UNHING- 
ING, UNHINGED.] 

1.  To  remove  from  the  hinges.  Johnson. 

2.  To  displace  by  violence  or  force ;  to  de- 
stroy the  balance  or  equipoise  of;  to  disorder ;  to 
confuse  ;  to  derange  ;  to  unsettle. 

Hills  unhinged  from  their  deep  roots  depart.       Bhiclanore. 
Effaced  tny  loyalty,  unhinged  my  faith.  Dryden, 

UN-HiN(JE'M5NT,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
hinged,    [r.]  Chalmers. 

UN-HIRED'  (un-hird'),  a.     Not  hired.  Milton. 

UN-HJS-T0R'!-CAL,  a.    Not  historical.         Park. 

UN-HIT',  a.    Not  hit  or  struck.  B.  Jonson. 

t/N-HITCH',  V.  a.  {i.  unhitched  ;  pp.  unhitch- 
ing, UNHITCHED.]  To  loose  Or  free,  as  any 
thing  which  is  hitched ;  to  unfasten.  Ash. 

UN-HiVE',  V.  a.  To  remove  from  a  hive  :  —  to 
deprive  of  a  hive  or  shelter.  Clarke. 

UN-HIVED'  (-hivd'),  a.     Not  hived,  or  in  a  hive. 

UN-HOARD'  (iin-hord'),  v.  a.  To  take  away  or  re- 
move from  a  hoard  or  store. 

To  unhoard  the  cash  of  some  rich  burgher.        MiUon. 

t  tJN-HOLD',  v.a.  To  release  the  hold  of.  Otway. 

tJN-HO'LI-LY,  ad.  Without  holiness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

fJN-HO'LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  unholy  ; 
impiety  ;  profaneness  ;  wickedness.       Raleigh. 

UN-HO'LY,  a.  1.  Not  holy;  not  sacred;  not 
consecrated  ;  unhallowed  ;  profane  ;  ungodly. 

Nothing  shall  enter  into  the  New  Jerusalem  that  is  defiled 
or  unholy.  Leighton. 

2.  Impious  ;  irreverent ;  wicked  ;  sinful. 

Cowper. 

tUN-H6N'5ST  (-Sn'est),  u.     Dishonest.  Ascham. 

t  UN-hSn'PST-LY,  ad.    Dishonestly.  Udal. 

t  UN-HON'OR-A-BLE,  a.    Dishonorable.    Surrey. 

UN-H6n'0RED  (Bn-Sn'urd),  a.    Not  honored. 

UN-HOOD'  (un-hfld'),  v.  a.  [/.  unhooded  ;  pp. 
UNHOODiNG,  UNHooDED.]  To  deprive  of  a 
hood.     "  Unhood  thy  falcon  bold."    Somerville. 

ttN-HOOK'  (un-hflfc'),  v.  u.     [i.  unhooked  ;  pp. 


Unholy  is  the  voice 
Of  loud  thanksgiving  over  slaughtered  men. 


Not   hopefully ;    hope- 
Scott. 


UNHOOKING,  UNHOOKED.]     To  disengage  or  re- 
move from  a  hook  ;  to  unclasp.  Ash. 

ON-HOOP',  v.  a.     To  divest  of  hoops. 

Unhoop  the  fair  sex,  and  cure  this  fashionable  tympany 
got  among  tliem.  Addition. 

UN-HOOPED'  (un-hflpt'  or  -hapt'),  p.  u,.  Not 
hooped;  deprived  of  hoops. 

UN-HOPED'   (un-hopt'),  a.      Not  hoped  for;   not 

expected ;  not  anticipated  with  desir-e,  as  a  good. 

"  With  unhoped  success."  Dryden. 

Unhoped  for,  not  hoped  for  or  expected.        Dryden. 

tJN-HOPE'FOL,  a.  Not  hopeful ;  such  as  leaves 
no  room  to  hope  ;  hopeless  ;  desponding.  Boyle. 

UN-HOPE'FUL-LY,    ad. 
lessly. 

UN-HORNED'  (un-hornd'),  «..  Deprived  of,  or 
without,  a  horn  or  horns.  Ash. 

On-horse',  v.  a.  [i.  unhorsed  ;  pp.  unhors- 
ing, UNHORSED.]  To  throw  from  a  horse  or 
from  the  saddle  ;  to  dismount.  Waller. 

tJN-HO§ED'  (iin-hozd'),  a.     Not  hosed.    Southey. 

t  On-HOs'PI-TA-BLE,  u,.    Inhospitable.  Dryden. 

UN-HOS'TjLE,  a.     Not  hostile.  J.  Phillips. 

UN-H0i)§E',  v.  a.  \i.  UNHOUSED  ;  pp.  unhous- 
ing,  unhoused.1  To  deprive  of  a  house  or 
shelter  ;  to  dislodge.  Donne. 

fl'N-HOUSED'  (iin-hoiizd'),  a.  Not  housed;  having 
no  settled  habitation ;  homeless  ;  destitute,  or 
depriTed,  of  a  house  or  dwelling.  Shak. 

t  UN-H6u'SELLED  (un-hbfi'zld),  a.  [A.  S.  %m, 
not,  and  huslian,  to  administer  or  celebrate  the 
sacrament.]  Not  houselled ;  not  having  com- 
municated or  received  the  sacrament.         Shak. 

t  tJN-HU'MAN,  a.     Inhuman.  South.  ' 

UN-Hn'MAN-IZE,  V.  a.  To  divest  of  humanity; 
to  render  savage  or  inhuman,     [r.]    Symmons. 

tJN-HU'MAN-IZED  (-izd),  a.    Not  humanized. 

Purity  is  ridiculed  and  set  at  nought  as  a  sour,  unsocial, 
unhumanised  virtue.  Porteus. 

UN-HfjM'BLED  (iin-hum'bld),  a.    Not  humbled; 
not  touched  with  shame  or  confusion  ;  proud. 
Unhurriblad,  unrepented,  unreformed.  Milton. 

UN-HU-MIL'I-AT-JNG,  a.    Not  humiliating. 
UN-HU'MORED  (-yu'mord),  a.  Not  humored.  Ash. 
UN-HUNG',  a.    Not  hung  ;  not  hanged.    Duyight. 
UN-HUNT'^D,  a.     Not  hunted.  Clarke. 

UN-HURT',  a.  Not  hurt ;  not  harmed ;  uninjured. 
UN-HURT'FUL,  a.  Not  hurtful ;  harmless.  Udal. 
UN-HURT'FUL-LY,  ad.    Without  harm.       Pope. 

UN-HURT'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not  being 
hurtful ;  harmlessness.  Udal. 

UN-HtJ§'BAND-t;D,a.  Not  husbanded ;  neglected; 
not  managed  providently  or  frugally.      Browne. 

UN-HUSHED'  (iin-husht'),  a.  Not  stilled  or  qui- 
eted ;  not  tranquillized.  *'  My  heart  wn- 
hushed."  Byron. 

UN-HtiSK',  V.  a.    To  strip  off  the  husk.  Chambers. 

UN-HUSKED'  (-hiiskt'),;).  a.  Not  husked.  Bp.Hall. 

tr'm—     [L.  imus,  one.]     A  prefix  implying  one. 

U-NI-AX'AL,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  axis,  an  axle.] 
Noting  crystals,  as  the  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar, 
which  have  only  one  optical  axis,  or  axis  of 
double  refraction  ;  uniaxial ;  —  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  biaxal  or  biaxial.  Lloyd.  —  See 
Axis  of,  double  refraction  under  Kefraction. 

U-NI-Ax'J-AL,  1*.     Uniaxal.  Pereira. 

U-NI-cAr'!-N  AT-5D,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  carina, 
a  keel.]     Having  one  ridge  or  keel.  Craig. 

U'NI-CORN,  n.  [L.  unicornuus ;  unicornis,  one- 
horned  ;  unus,  one,  and  cornu,  a  horn.] 

1.  A  name  applied  to  an  unknown  or  a  fabu- 
lous animal  having  one  horn  ;  the  monoceros. 

fg^  "  The  oryx  ( Oryx  leucophtBa),  remarkable  for  its 
long,  slender  horns,  and  iieing  most  probably  the  ani- 
mal which  gave  origin  to  rlie  fabulous  unicorn  of  the 
ancients  .  .  .  and  frequently  represented  in  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Egypt."    Baird. 
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"The  cliiru  (PaTii/iolops  Hbrf^sonii),  inhabiting  the 
elevated  plains  of  Thibet,  and  which,  from  often 
losing  one  of  its  horns  in  consequence  of  its  pugna- 
cious propensities,  has  been  called  by  the  natives  the 
unicorn,  being  considered  by  them  to  possess  only  a 
single  horn."    Baird. 

_  j8®=  It  has  been  a  question  whether  one  of  the  spe- 
cies (Rhinoceros  unicornis  of  Linneeus,  Rhinoceros  In- 
dims  of  Cuvier)  is  not  the  BX1  (Reem)  or  D'^'l  (Rem) 

of  Scripture  (Num.  xxiii.  22  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  &c.). 
In  the  Septuagint  the  word  is  translated  Movo^^pwf, 
or  Unicorn,  except  in  Isaiah,  where  it  is  rendered 
'Aifoi  (or  the  mighty  or  powerful  ones).  In  the  Tig- 
urine  and  Vulgate  versions  the  word  is  rendered 
(Num.  xxiii.  32 ;  Job  xxxix.  9,  10)  Rhinoceros,  with 
a  note  to  the  former  that  others  read  Monoceros.  In 
the  Bible  "  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker, 
Printer  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Maiestie  " 
("Breeches  Bible"),  the  word  used  is  "Unicome"; 
and  Unicom  is  the  expression  in  the  version  now  in 
use  in  our  churches. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  Reem  or  Revm  of 
Scripture  were  savage  animals  of  the  bovine  genus, 
and  others  that  the  word  signified  the  Oryx,  observing 
that  Reem  is  the  Arabian  name  for  a  species  of  wild 
goat  or  gazelle.  Thise  allege  that  the  Reem  was  two- 
horned.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  ani- 
mal or  animals  intended  to  be  designated  in  most  of 
the  passages  referred  to,  if  not  in  all,  was  or  were  the 
Rhinoceros  unicornis,  or  Great  Asiatic  one-horned  Rlli- 
noceroa.    Eng.  Cyc, 

2.  (Zoal.)  The  narwhal ;  —  called  also  sea- 
unicorn,  and  unicorn-whale^  Baird. 

3.  {Ornith.)  A  kind  of  bird,  larger  than  a 
swan,  having  a  horn  on  the  forehead.        Grew. 

4.  {Ent.)  A  kind  of  insect. 

Some  unicorns  we  will  allow  even  among  inscctB,  as  those 
naslcornous  beetles  described  by  Muffetus.  Brown/i. 

5.  {Her.)  A  fabulous  animal  having  the  head, 
neck,  and  body  of  the  horse,  the  legs  of  the  buck, 
the  tail  of  the  lion,  and  a  long  horn  growing 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  Ogilvie. 

U'N{-c6RN,  a.     Having  one  horn  ;  unicornous. 

The  Kototlonta  unicornis,  or  unicorn  moth,  so  called  from 
the  horn  on  the  back  of  the  caterpillar.  Hwris, 

U-NJ-OORN'OUS,  a.  Having  but  one  horn  ;  uni- 
corn.    "  Unicornous  beetles."  Browne. 

U'NI-CORN-PLAnT,  n.  (Bot.)  A  low,  branching 
annual  plant  exhaling  a  heavy  odor,  and  having 
a  fleshy  pod  with  the  inner  part  soon  woody, 
and  terminated  by  a  long  beak  which  at  length 
splits  into  two  hooked  horns  ;  Martynia  probos- 
cidea.  Gray. 

tJN-i-DE'AL,  «..    Not  ideal ;  actual.         Johnson. 

UN-ID-1-O-MAT'lC,  CI.    Not  idiomatic.     Qu.  Rev. 

IJN-i'DLE,  a.     Not  idle  ;  diligent.  Sidney. 

U-NI-PA'CIAL  (yu-ne-ta'shal),  a.  [L.  umis,  one, 
and  fades,  face.]  Having  one  face  or  front 
surface.  Wright. 

U-NIF'IC,  a.   Making  one  or  unity,  [k.]  Brit.  Crit. 

U-NI-Fl-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  wins,  one,  and  facio, 
to  make.]  The  act  of  uniting  with  another  so 
as  to  form  one  being. 

XTniJicalion  with  God  was  the  final  aim  of  the  Neo-platonl- 
cians;  and  unf/ECa/io;t  with  God  is  also  one  of  the  beliefs  of 
the  Chinese  philosopher,  Lao  Tseu.  Fleming. 

U-NI-FLO'ROys,  a.  [L.  umis,  one,  and  flos,  a 
flower.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  only  one  flower ;  one- 
flowered.  Gray. 

U-NJ-FO'LJ-ATE,  a.  [L.  amis,  one,  n-ai  folium, 
a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Bearing  only  one  leaf;  one- 
leaved. 
U'NJ-FORM  (yu'ne-f  ornO,  a.  [L.  uniformis ;  unus, 
one,  a.ni.  forma,  form  ;  It.,  Sp.,  §  Fr.  uniforme.l 
Having  always  the  same  form,  fashion,  or  man- 
ner ;  following  the  same  plan,  method,  design, 
or  tenor";  consistent ;  consonant ;  not  variable  ; 
undeviating;  regular;  constant ;  equable;  alike. 

Though  when  confusedly  mingled,  as  in  this  stratura.it 
may  put  on  a  face  never  so  untjorm  and  alike,  yet  it  is  In 
reality  very  different.  Woodward. 

Sometimes  there  are  many  parts  of  a  law,  and  sometimes 

it  ia  uniform,  and  hath  in  it  but  one  duty.  Bp.  Taylor. 

All  with  uniform  consent  admire  her.  Hooker. 

The  only  doubt  is  . . .  how  far  churches  are  bound  to  be 
uniform  in  their  ceremonies.  Hooker. 

Uniform  matter,  matter  which  is  all  of  the  same 
kind  and  texture  ;  homogeneous.  —  Uniform  motion, 
the  motion  of  a  body  which  passes  over  equal  spaces 
in  equal  times ;  equable  motion.  Hutlan. 

U'NI-FORM,  n.  A  dress  of  the  same  kind  with 
others,  as  the  regimental  dress  of  a  soldier. 


By  the  regulations  [of  the  Briti8h.army]  officers  arenot  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  plam  clothes  while  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
camps  or  quarters,  but  aie  directed  to  wear  their  proper  uni- 
forms. Stocqueler. 

C-N(-FORM-J-TA'R!-AN,  n.  One  who  believes 
that  causes  now  in  operation  are  sufiioient  to 
account  for  all  geological  changes.         Wright. 

iJ-Nl-roRM'I-TY,  n.  [L.  uniformitas  ;  It.  uni- 
formith ;  Sp.  iiniformidad ;  Fr.  uniformit^.l 

1.  The  state  of  being  uniform ;  resemblance 
to,  or  consistency  with,  itself ;  even  tenor ; 
sameness  ;  regularity ;  uniformness. 

^ueen  Elizabeth  was  remarkable  for  that  steadiness  and 
unifoiHniiy  which  ran  through  all  her  actions.  Addison. 

2.  Conformity  to  one  pattern  ;  consonance. 

The  great  Council  of  Nice  ordained  that  there  should  be  a 
constant  uniformity  in  this  case.  Nelson. 

.Act  of  uniformity,  {Eng.  Hist.)  an  act,  which  was 
passed  in  1661,  regulating  the  form  of  public  prayers, 
administration  of  sacraments,  and  other  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  obliged  all  the  clergy  to  sub- 
scribe the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  This  act  caused  up- 
wards of  2000  conscientious  ministers  to  quit  the 
Church  of  England,  and  take  their  lots  among  the 
Dissenters.  Haydn.    Brande. 

Cni-FORM-LY,  ad.  In  a  uniform  manner  ;  with- 
out variation  ;  in  an  even  tenor  ;  without  diver- 
sity or  change.  "  Uniformly  bold."  Hooker. 
To  vary  uniformly  with  regard  to  each  other,  {Math.) 
to  vary,  as  two  dependent  quanities,  the  ratio  of 
whose  corresponding  increments  is  constant.  Davies. 

U'NI-FbRM-NESS,«.  Uniformity,  [e.]    Berkeley. 

U'NJ-FORM-SWORD,  n.  An  officer's  sword  of 
the  pattern  prescribed  by  the  regulations  for 
the  army  or  the  navy.    [England.]     Simnionds. 

U'NI-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  %mus,  one,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  To  form  into  one  ;  to  make  a  unit  of. 
[r.]  Coleridge. 

U-N[-(?EN'I-TURE,  n.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  geni- 
tus,  a  begetting.]  The  state  of  being  the  only- 
begotten.  Pearson. 

U-M'I-I^EM'' I-Tirs,  n.  [Jj.  unigeyiitus,  only-begot- 
ten ;  unus,  one,  and  gigno,  genitus,  to  beget.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  The  bull  issued  by  Pope  Clement 
XI.  in  1713,  against  the  French  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  notes  by  Pasquier 
Quesnel,  priest  of  the  Oratory,  and  a  celebrated 
Jansenist ;  —  so  called  from  the  first  words, 
Unigenitiis  Dei  Filius.  Hook, 

U-NI(?'5-N0US,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  genus, 
kind.]  Of  one  kind  ;  of  the  same  genus.  Smart. 

UN-JG-NIT'JgD,  a.    Not  ignited.  Ash. 

U-NI-JU'GATE,  (t.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  jugum,  a 
yoke.]  {Bot.)  Noting  pinnate  leaves  whose 
petiole  bears  one  pair  of  leaflets ;  paired ;  bi- 
nate.  Lindley. 

U-NJ-LA'BJ-ATB,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  labium, 
a  lip.]  {Bot.)  Noting  irregular,  monopetalous 
corollas  having  only  one  lip,  and  monopetalous 
corollas  slit  on  one  side,  as  the  ligulate  florets 
of  composite  flowers.  Gray.     Hensloto. 

U-NI-LAt'5R-AL,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  latus, 
lateris,  a  side.] 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  one  side. 

2.  {Bot.)  Arranged  on,  or  turned  towards, 
one  side  only;  one-sided.  Lindley. 

U-N!-LIN'(;-AT-5D,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  litiea, 
a  line.]     Having  one  line.  Craig. 

U-NI-LIT'5R-AL,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  Utera,  a 
letter.]    Consisting  of  olily  one  letter.      Smart. 

UN-IL-LU'MI-NAT-5D,  a.    Not  illuminated.  Ash. 

fJN-JL-LU'MINED  (-lu'mind),  «,.     Not  illumined. 

UN-}L-LUS'TRAT-F.D,  a.     Not  illustrated.    Good. 

fJN-IL-LUS'TRA-TIVB,  a.  Not  illustrative.   Mag. 

U-N{-l6c'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  loculus, 
dim.  of  locus,  a  place.] 

1.  {Conch.)  Not  divided  into  cells  or  cham- 
bers, as  shells.  Brande. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  only  one  cell  or  cavity,  as 
the  anther  in  certain  plants ;  one-celled.    Gray. 

tJN-JM-Ajl'IN-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  imag- 
ined ;  inconceivable.  Tillotson. 

■&N-IM-A^'IN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unimaginable.  More. 

tJN-IM-Ap'tN-A-BLY,  ad.  To  a  degree  not  to  be 
imagined ;  inconceivably.  Boyle. 


0n-!M-A(?^'J-NA-TIVB,  a.    Not  imaginative.  Wil. 

UN-JM-Ap'INED  (-?-mad'jjnd),  a.    Not  imagined. 

UN-JM-BlT'T^RED  (-blt'terd),  a.    Not  imbittered.. 

UN-JM-BROed'  (-briSd'),  a.    Not  imbrued.      Ash. 

UN-JM-BUED'  (-bud'),  u..    Not  imbued.         Smith. 

t  ON-iM'{-TA-BLB,  a.     Inimitable.  Burnet. 

t  UN-IM'{-TA-BLY,  ad.     Inimitably.  Clarke. 

UN-lM'J-TAT-^D,  a.    Not  imitated.         Johnson. 

IJN-JM-MERSED'  (-)m-merst'),  a.    Not  immersed. 

UN-!M-MOR'TAL,  a.     Not  immortal.  Milton. 

UN-IM-MOR'TAL-iZED  (-Izd),  a.  Not  immortal- 
ized, or  rendered  immortal.  Ash. 

UN-IM-pAir'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  impaired ; 
not  to  be  diminished.  -  Hakewill. 

tJN-lM-PAlRED'  (fin-im-p4rd'),  a.  Not  impaired 
or  injured  ;  not  enfeebled  or  diminished.  Knox. 

UN-;M-PART'¥D,  u.     Not  imparted.  Cowper. 

UN-IM-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.  Not  impassionate.   CI. 

UN-IM-PAs'SION- ATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing unimpassionate.  Clarke. 

fJN-IM-PAs'SIONED  (un-jm-p&sh'und),  a.  Not  im- 
passioned ;  not  animated  or  spirited ;  calm  ;  in- 
nocent; quiet;  tranquil.  Thomson. 

UN-!M-PEACH'A-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  impeach- 
ment ;  not  impeachable.  Huish, 

UN-JM-PEACHED'  (un-jm-pecht'),  a.  Not  im- 
peached ;  not  doubted  or  questioned.  Blackstone. 

UN-IM-PED'^D,  a.     Not  impeded.  Clarke. 

UN-IM'PLI-CAT-¥D,  a.     Not  implicated.    Clarke. 

tJN-IM-PLig'IT,  a.    Not  implicit.  Milton. 

UN-IM-PLORED'  (-plord'),  a.    Not  implored. 

Milton. 


And  to  all  [grace] 
Comes  unprevented,  unimplored,  unsought. 


On-JM-POR'TANCE,  n.  The  state  of  being  unim- 
portant ;  want  of  importance.  W.  Scott. 

UN-IM-POR'TANT,  a.     1.  Not  important ;  incon- 
siderable ;  insignificant ;  trivial ;  trifling.  Hurd. 
2,  Assuming  no  airs  of  dignity.  Pope. 

t  ON-IM-PORT'JNG,  a.    Unimportant.    Bp.  Hall. 

tJN-IM-PQR-TUNED'  (un-im-por-tund'),  a.  Not  im- 
portuned or  solicited  ;  not  perseveringly  or  per- 
tinaciously begged  or  besought.  Donne. 

to-IM-PO^ED'  (iln-im-pozd'),  it.  Not  imposed, 
set,  or  fixed  ;  not  enjoined.  Milton. 

UN-!M-P0§'1NG,  a.     Not  imposing.         Thomson. 

tjN-IM-PREG'NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  taken  or 
impugned  ;  not  impregnable.  Qii.  Rev. 

UN-}M-PREG'NAT-5D,  a.     Not  impregnated. 

UN-IM-PRESSED'  (-prest'),  a.    Not  impressed. 

(JN-IM-PRES-SI-BIL'J-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  not 
being  susceptible  of  impression.   London  News. 

UN-IM-PRES'S!-BLE,  a.  Not  impressible.  ^nJtJt^. 

UN-fM-PBfiS'SJVE,  a.     Not  impressive.         Reed. 

UN-IM-PRfiS'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  unimpressive 
manner  ;  without  impression.  Clarke. 

trN-IM-PRES'SJVE-NESS,  n.  _  The  state  or  t»e 
quality  of  being  unimpressive.  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-IM-PRI§'ON-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  im- 
prisoned or  held  in  confinement.  Milton. 

UN-IM-PRI§'ONED  (un-jm-priz'nd),  a.  Not  con- 
fined in  prison  ;  not  imprisoned.     Wordsworth. 

trN-IM-PRO'PRI-AT-JED,  a.    Not  impropriated. 

UN-IM-PROV'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  im- 
proved ;  incapable  of  melioration.      Hammond. 

UN-IM-PR6v'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  not  being  improvable.        Hammond. 

UN-I-W-PROVED'  (un-im-pr8vd'),  a.  1.  Not  im- 
proved or  made  better ;  not  advanced  in  man- 
ners, knowledge,  or  wisdom ;  not  taught.  Pope. 

2.  Not  used  or  employed.  Ramsaij. 

3.  Unoccupied  ;  uncultivated.  Franklin. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  f,  6,  t,  Y,  short;  A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fAre,  FAR,  fAst,  fALL;   h£hr,  HEE; 


UNIMPROVING 

4.  f  Not  censured  or  blamed ;  unimpeached. 

Younff  Fortinbras 
Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  ftill.  Siiak. 

tJN-JM-PR6v'JNG,  a.  Not  improving  ;  not  tend- 
ing to  improve,  instruct,  or  benefit.  Dyer* 

UN-JM-PUGNED'  (-pund'),"-  J^ot  impugned.  Ash. 

fJN-JM-PUT'A-BLE,  a.    Not  imputable.        Craig. 

UN-IM-PUT'fD,  a.    Not  imputed.  Pope. 

U-Nj-MtJs'CU-LAR,  a.  (ZoDl.)  Having  one  mus- 
cle only  and  one  muscular  impression,  as  bi- 
valve moUusks.  Wright. 

fjN-JN-CAR'C^R-AT-JElD,  a.  Not  incarcerated.  Ash. 

UN-IN-CAR'NATE,  a.    Not  incarnate.        Pottok. 

tJN-IN-CENSED'  (Bn-in-s6nst'),  a.  Not  incensed 
or  irritated ;  not  angered.  Cowper. 

Cn-in-CHAnt'5D,  u,.    Unenchanted.        Milton. 

iJN-IN-CIT'ipD,  a.    Not  incited.         Wordsworth. 

tJN-JN-CL6§ED'  (un-in-klozd'),  a.    Not  inclosed. 

UN-IN-C6R'P0-EAT-BD,  a.    Not  incorporated. 

tJN-IN-CREAS'A-BLE,  a.  Admitting  no  increase. 
"  Unincreasaile  elevation."     [r.]  Boyle. 

ON-IN-CEEASED'  (-krest'),  u..  Not  increased.  Ash. 

tJN-lN-C(JL'CAT-5D,  a.    Not  inculcated.        Ash. 

On-IN-CUM'B^RED  (-berd),  a.  Not  encumbered. 
"  A  fortune  .  .  .  wholly  unincumbered."    Burke. 

UN-IN-DEBT'SD,  a.    Not  indebted.  Black. 

tJN-JN-DEM'NI-FIED,  a.    Not  indemnified.    Ash. 

tJN-IN-DENT'ED,  u.    Not  indented.  Ash. 

tJN-lN^DJ-CAT-fD,  a.    Not  indicated.  Ash. 

fjN-IN-DICT'jpD  (-dit'ed),  a.    Not  indicted.    Ash. 

On-IN-DIF'F(;R-?N-CY,  n.  State  of  being  unin- 
different ;  partiality,     [r.]  Lord  Tenterden. 

tJN-tN-DIP'P5R-5NT,  a.  Not  indifferent;  not 
disinterested;  partial.  Hooker. 

tJN-IN-DORSED'  (-dorst'),  »•    Not  indorsed.  Ash. 

fJN-JN-DUCED'  (-dust'),  a.    Not  induced.  Clarke. 

tJN-jN-DUL^ED'  (-duljd'),  a.  Not  indulged.   Ash. 

fJN-JN-DLFL'^ENT,  a.    Not  indulgent.      Francis. 

tJN-JN-DtJS'TRJ-OUS,  a.    Not  industrious  ;  idle. 

Cn-JN-DUS'TRI-OUS-LY,  ad.    Lazily.  Boyle. 

ON-IN-E'BRI-AT-ING,  a.  Having  no  intoxicating 
qualities ;  not  inebriating.  Qu.  Rev. 

tjN-JN-FAT'y-AT-^D,  a.    Not  infatuated.      Ash. 

UN-tN-FECT'5D,  a.    Not  infected.  Burnet. 

UN-IN-FEC'TIOUS  (-fBk'shus),  a.    Not  infectious. 

Cn-IN-FEST'^D,  a.    Not  infested.  Kirby. 

UN-JN-PLAMED'  (-in-flamd'),  ".    Not  inflamed. 

UN-JN-PLAM'MA-BLE,  (J.    Not  inflammable.  Ure. 

&N-!N-FLEC"nON-AL,a.  Not  inflectional.  Craik. 

tJN-JN-FLiCT'jED,  u.    Not  inflicted.  Ash. 

tJN-IN'FLU-^NCED  (un-in'flu-enst),  u.  Not  influ- 
enced ;  not  moved  or  actuated.  MiUon. 

tjN-IN-FLU-EN'CIVE,  a.  Not  having  or  exercis- 
ing influence  ;  uninfiuential.     [n,.]      Coleridge. 

tJN-JN-PLU-£N'TIAL,  a.  Not  having  influence  ; 
not  influential.  Qu.  Rev. 

UN-IN-FORMED'   (un-in-formd'),   a.     1.   Not  in- 
formed ;  untaught ;  uninstmcted.  Milton. 
2.  Unanimated ;  not  enlivened,     [r.] 

The  Picts,  though  never  so  beautiful,  have  dead,  unrn- 
formed  countenances.  Spectator. 

tjN-JN-PORM'ING,  a.    Not  informing.      Browne. 

On-JN-PRSNGED'  (un-in-frlnjd'),  a.  Not  infringed ; 
not  violated ;  not  transgressed.  Knox. 

UN-IN-pEN'IOyS,  or  tJN-JN-pE'NI-OUa,  a.  Not 
having  ingenuity ;  awkward.  Burke. 

tJN-JN-^JEN'U-oCs,  a.  Not  ingenuous ;  not  frank, 
candid,  or  sincere ;  disingenuous.  Milton. 

ON-JN-gJEN'U-OUS-NESS,  n.  A  want  of  ingenu- 
ousness ;  disingenuousness.  Hammond. 

tjN-lN-HAB'l-TA-BLE,  a.    Not  inhabitable.  Shak. 
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UN-IN-HAB'{-TA-BLE-NESa,  n.     The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  uninhabitable.  Boyle. 

IJN-IN-HAB'lT-fD,  u..    Not  inhabited.    Dampier. 

UN-IN-HER-I-TA-BIL'J-TY,  n.     The   state  of  not 
being  inheritable.  '  Coleridge. 

UN-IN-I"T!-ATE  (un-in-ish'e-i.t),  )  „,  j^ot  initi- 
t)N-JN-I"Tj-AT-ED  (-Isli'e-at-ed),  )  ated.  Qu.  Rev. 
ON-IN'JURED  (-in'jurd),  a.  Not  injured.  Milton. 
CN-IN-jfJ'R[-OUS,  14.    Not  injurious.  Knox. 

tJN-jN-QTTIR'ING,    a.      That   does  not  inquire ; 
having  no  disposition  to  inquire.  Abp.  Whately. 

UN-!N-aUI§'{-TIVE,    a.      Not  inquisitive ;    not 
curious  to  know ;  not  inquiring.      Bp   Horsley. 


fjN-IN-SCRIBED'    (un-jn-skribd'),   a. 
inscription ;  not  inscribed. 


Having  no 
Pope. 

UN-IN-SPIRED'  (fln-jn-splrd'),  a.    Not  inspired. 

The  opinions  of  any  miinspired  teacher.  Bp.  HorsJey. 

UN-IN-SPIR'IT-5D,  u,.  Not  inspirited.  Allen. 
UN-IN-STALLED'  (-stSiwld'),  a.  Not  installed.^sA. 
UN-IN'STJ-GAT-fD,  a.  Not  instigated.  Ash. 
UN-IN'ST!-TUT-f,D,  a.    Not  instituted.  Ash 

UN-IN-STRUCT'PD,  ».  Not  instructed.  Locke. 
UN-JN-STRUCT'jNG,  a.  Not  instructing.  Milton. 

UN-IN-STRUC'TIVE,   a.      Not  instructive;    not 
conferring  any  improvement.  Addison. 

UN-IN'Sy-LAT-5D,  a.  '  Not  insulated.         Smart. 

UN-lN-StJLT'f  D,  a.    Not  insulted.  Clarke. 

UN-!N-SUE'A-BLE  (-sliur-),  a.  Not  insurable.   CI. 

tJN-IN-SURED'  (-shurd'),  u.   Not  insured.  Wright. 

UN-iN-TpL-LECT'TJ-AL,  a.    Not  intellectual. 

fJN-JN-TEL'LI-gJENCE,   n.      A  want  of    intelli- 
gence or  understanding.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-IN-TEL'LI-PENT,  u.    Not  intelligent.    Hale. 

tJN-lN-TEL'LI-pENT-LY,  ad.     With  want  of  in- 
telligence ;  not  intelligently. 

UN-IN-TEL-LI-Qfl-BIL'I-TY,   n.      The  quality  of 
being  unintelligible ;  unintelligibleness. 

Credit  the  uninteZligibility  of  this  union.  GlanviU. 

UN-IN-TEL'L]-9I-BLE,  a.    Not  intelfcible ;  that 
cannot  be  understood.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-IN-TEL'LJ-(?I-BLE-NESS,  n.      The   state   or 
quality  of  being  unintelligible.  Bp.  Herb. 

UN-!N-TEL'LI-5H-BLY,  ad.     In  an  unintelligible 
manner ;  not  intelligibly.  Spectator. 

UN-!N-TEND'ED,  u.    Not  intended;  undesigned. 

UN-IN-TEN'TION-AL,  a.    Not  intentional ;  unde- 
signed ;  not  purposed  or  meant.  Knox. 

tJN-IN-TEN'TIpN-AL-LY,   ad.      Without   inten- 
tion ;  not  with  design.  Cogan. 

UN-JN-TER'CA-LAT-gD,  u,.     Not  intercalated. 

fjN-iN-T5R-c£PT'5D,  a.    Not  intercepted. 

UN-IN-T5R-DICT'5D,  u.    Not  interdicted. 

tUN-IN'TpR-ESSED  (un-in'ter-Sst),  ffi.    Uninter- 
ested.    ''Uni'nteressed  YesT^ect.'*  Dryden. 

UN-IN'T5R-EST-5D,  a.    Not  interested.    Seeker. 

tJN-IN'TgR-EST-JNG,  u,.    Not  interesting.  Burke. 

UN-IN'TeR-fiST-ING-LY,  ad.     In  an  uninterest- 
ing manner  ;  without  exciting  interest.  Clarke. 

UN-IN-TfR-MIS'SION,   n.     Absence  or  want  of 
intermission.  Smart. 

UN-IN-TER-MIT'TED,  a.     Not  intermitted  ;  un- 
interrupted ;  constant ;  continual. 
Syn.  — See  Continual. 

UN-tN-XeR-MIT'TJlD-LY,  ad.  Without  intermis- 
sion or  interruption.     "  Campbell. 

ON-iN-T?R-MIT'TJNG,  a.    Having  no  interrup- 
tion ;  never  failing.  Feltham. 

tJN-jN-TjpR-MlT'TING-LY,   ad.    Without  inter- 
mission ;  unintermittedly.  Clarke. 

UN-IN-TfR-MIXED'  (un-in-ter-mSkst'),  a.    Not  in- 
termixed ;  not  mingled.  Daniel. 

fjN-lN-TER'P0-LAT-5D,  a.    Not  interpolated. 
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iJN-IN-TER'PR?T-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  in- 
terpreted,    [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-!N-TER'PE5T-5D,  a.  Not  interpreted  ;  not 
explained ;  not  made  clear.  Seeker. 

UN-jN-TERRED'  (un-jn-terd'),  a.    Not  interred. 

CrN-lN-T^R-RUPT'gD,  a.  1.  Not  interrupted; 
unbroken;  unceasing;  incessant. 

2.  (Bot.)  Without  any  deviation  in  subordi- 
nate parts,  from  symmetrical  arrangement  or 
regularity  of  outline.  Lindley. 

S^"  Such  deviations  are  seen  in  pinnated  leaves 
when  some  of  the  pinnai  are  much  smalier  than  oth- 
ers, or  wholly  wanting;  in  spikes  when  the  axis  is 
unusually  elongated  and  not  covered  with  flowers, 
&e.    Lindley. 

UN-lN-T^R-RUPT'SD-LY,  ad.  Without  interrup- 
tion or  disturbance.  Pearson. 

tJN-lN-THRALLED'  (un-in-thrild'),  a.  Free  from 
slavery  or  bondage  ;  disinthralled.  Milton. 

UN-IN'T{-MAT-5D,  a.    Not  intimated.  Ash. 

UN-;N-TIM'!-DAT-5D,  u.     Not  intimidated. 

tTN-IN-TOX't-CAT-JNG,  a.    Not  intoxicating. 

UN-JN-TRENCHED'  (Qn-in-trencht'),  a.  Not  in- 
trenched ;  undefended.  Pope. 

t  UN-IN'TRJ-CAT-f  D,  li.    Not  intricated.     Ham. 

UN-IN-TRQ-DUCED'  (-dOst'),  a.    Not  introduced. 

tJN-JN-URED' (-yurd'),  11.    Not  inured.      Philips. 

UN-[N-VAD'5D,  a.    Not  invaded.  Reynolds. 

tJN-IN-VENT'^D,  a.     Not  invented.  Milton. 

fTN-JN-VEN'TIVE,  u..    Not  inventive.      W.  Scott. 

UN-JN-VEN'TIVE-LY,  ad.     Not  inventively. 

UN-JN-VERT'ED,  a.    Not  inverted.  Young. 

tJN-!N-VEST'5D,  a.     Not  invested.  JEd.  Rev. 

UN-!N-VES'Tr-GA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  in- 
vestigated or  searched  out.  Barrow. 

UN-{N-VES'TI-GAT-5D,  a.  Not  investigated.  Ash. 

tJN-IN-VES'TI-GA-TtVB,  a.  Not  capable  of,  or 
given  to,  investigation.  Clarke. 

tjN-IN-VID'I-OtJS,  u.    Not  invidious  or  envious. 

UN-IN-VID'[-OUS-LY,  ad.    AVithout  envy.  Craig. 

0n-IN-VIT'5D,  u..    Not  invited.  Vanbzirgh. 

UN-IN-VIT'ING,  a.     Not  inviting.  Boyle. 

UN-IN- YOKED'  (iin-in-vokt'),  a.     Not  invoked. 

UN-IN-VOLVED'  (iln-in-vBlvd'),  «..     Not  involved. 

U'NJ-6,  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  fresh-water  mussels, 
possessing  two  teeth  in  each  valve.  Baird. 

II  UN'ION  (yiin'yun)  [yu'nyun,  S.  E.  F.  K.  Sm. 
Scott;  yu'ne-iin,  W.  P.  J.  Ja.],  n.  [L.  unio, 
unity,  union,  a  single  large  pearl ;  unus,  one ; 
It.  unione ;  Sp.  St  Fr.  union.^ 

1.  The  act  of  joining  two  or  more  so  as  to 
make  them  one  ;  the  act  of  uniting,  or  the  state 
of  being  united  ;  junction.  Milton. 

2.  A  conjunction  of  mind  or  interests  ;  agree- 
ment ;  concord ;  harmony. 


Self-love  and  social  at  her  birth  began ; 
Union  the  bond  of  all  things,  and  of  man. 


Pope. 


3.  A  federal  compact :  —  a  confederation,  as 
the  United  States  of  North  America. 

The  want  of  unity  which  exists  between  Enjjland  and  Ire- 
land has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  clamor  for  the  repeal  of 
the  vnion.  ^  Gi-aJiam. 

Liberty  and  union,  now  and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparable. 
Daniel  Webster, 

4.  t  A  pearl  of  great  size  and  beauty. 

The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath; 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.  Shah. 

The  qualities  [of  this  pearl],  orient  whiteness,  greatness, 
roundness,  smoothness,  weight,  I  may  tell  you  not  easily  to 
be  found  all  in  one,  insomuch  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  out 
two  perfectly  sorted  together  in  all  these  points.  And  here- 
upon it  is  thnt  our  dainties  and  delicates  here  at  Rome 
have  devised  this  name  for  them,  and  call  them  unions,  as  a. 
man  would  say,  singular,  and  by  themselves  alone. 

Holland's  Translation  of  Pliny. 

5.  The  upper,  inner  corner  of  an  ensign,  the 
rest  of  the  flag  being  called  the  Jiy. 

.8®=  The  union  of  the  U.  S.  ensign  is  a  bhie  field 
with  white  stars,  representing  the  confederation  of 
the  states,  and  the  Jiif  is  composed  of  alternate  wliite 
and  red  stripes.   The  British  union  contains  tile  crosses 
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of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  represent- 
ing the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  Dana.    Mar.  Diet. 

6.  That  which  unites,  as  one  of  the  screws 
or  joints  in  a  locomotive  engine.  Weak. 

Union,  or  .^ct  of  Union,  (Eng.  Hist.)  the  bringing  of 
two  or  more  countries  under  one  form  of  government ; 
as  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  [1707],  and  the 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  [1800].  Davis.— 
Union  downward,  (JSTaut.)  a  reversing  of  the  flag  as  a 
signal  of  distress.  —  Hyposiatical  union,  {Theol.)  the 
union  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  with  the  divine, 
constituting  two  natures  in  one  person.     Hook. 

Syn.  —  Union  is  the  state  of  being  united,  or  being 
one;  unity  is  oneness,  or  the  state  of  being  one  or  hav- 
ing one  feeling.  Marriage  is  often  termed  a  union,  and. 
it  becomes  married  persons  to  live  in  unity.  Union 
implies  a  more  intimate  connection  than  junction. 
Union  of  families  ;  junction  of  armies  ;  union  of  par- 
ties ;  confcdei-acy  of  states;  conjunction  of  planets; 
concord  of  opinion  or  of  sounds.  —  See  ALLIANCE, 
Association. 

II  tJN'ION-IST    (yun'yun-ist),    n.     One  who  advo- 
cates or  promotes  union.  Ch.  Ob. 

UN-ION-iST'lC,   t*.      Relating  to,  or  promoting, 
union.  Schaff. 

tJN^ION-ITE,  n.     (ilfm.)  A  variety  of  oligoolase. 

Dana. 
UN'ION-JACK  (yun'yyn-),  n.  A  small  flag,  con- 
taining only  the  union  without  the  fly.  Dana. 
JS^=' "  The  word  jack  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Burcoat  ovjacque  of  the  soldier,  which,  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  usually  emblazoned  with  the  red  cross  of 
St.  George."    Fairholt. 

UN'ION-JOINT  (yun'yun-),  n.     A  band-joint  or 
cross-pin  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T.  Simmonds. 

U-NI-OV'U-LATE,  a.      (Bot.)    Having   only  one 
ovule.  Gray. 

U-NIP'A-ROUS,  a.     [L.  unus,  one,  and  pario,  to 
bring  forth.]    Producing  one  at  a  birth.   Browne. 

U'NI-PED,  a.     [L.  units,  one,  and  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot.]     Having  only  one  foot.  Kirby. 

U"-N1-P£r'S0N-AL,  a.     1.  Existing  in  one  person, 

as  the  Deity.   *  Coleridge. 

2.  {Gram.)  Used  only  in   the   third  person 

singular,  as  some  verbs  ;  impersonal.         Wells. 

U-NI-P£R'SON-AL-iST,    n.       One   who    believes 
there  is  but  one  person  in  th6  Deity.         Faher. 


U-NIP'LI-CATE,  a.  [L.  units,  one,  and  plico,  pli- 
catus,  to  fold.]     Having  one  fold.  Smart. 

U-NiaUE'  (yii-nek'),  «-  [Fr.]  Sole  ;  being  with- 
out an  equal ;  without  another  of  the  same  kind 
known  to  exist ;  uncommon  ;  singular. 

My  "  Outlines  of  History  "  is,  one  may  eay ,  unique.  Keightehj. 

U-NiaUE'  (yu-nek'),  n.  Any  thing  that  exists 
without  a  parallel,     [r.] 

The  propagation  of  Cliristiftnity,  In  the  manner  and  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  propagated,  is  an  un-ifj'ue 
in  the  history  of  the  species.  Poky. 

U-NICIU'E'LY,  ad.     In  a  unique  manner.  Qu.  Rev. 

U-NI-RA'DI-AT-:5D,  a.     Having  but  one  ray.  Sm. 

tJN-JR-RA'DI-AT-JJD,  a.  Not  irradiated.  Symmons. 

UN-iR'Rl-TAT-_^.D,  u,.     Not  irritated.  Clarke. 

UN-IR'RJ-TAT-ING,  a.     Not  irritating.       Clarke. 

UN-IR'RI-TAT-ING-LY,  ad.     Not  irritatingly. 

U-NI-SE'RI-AL,  ft.  [L.  U7ius,  one,  and  series,  a 
row.]  fiaving  one  series  ;  in  one  horizontal 
row.  Gray. 

U-NI-SE'RI-ATE,  a.     Uniserial.  Clarke. 

tJ-NI-SE'RJ-ATE-LY,  ad.   In  single  regular  series. 

0-N|-SEX'y-AL,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting  flowers  in 
which  stamens  are  present  without  pistils,  or 
flowers  in  which  pistils  are  present  without  sta- 
mens ;  diclinous.  Gray. 

{|U'NI-SON  [yS'ne-sun,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Wb.  ; 
yu'ne-ziin,  Ja.  Sm.],  n, 

1. '  Accordance  ;  agreement ;  harmony  ;  con- 
cord.    ^'Unison  of  soul.*'  Thomson. 

2.  (Mus.)  Perfect  agreement  or  identity  in 
pitch  of  two  or  more  notes  ;  sometimes  applied 
to  notes  of  the  same  degree  in  diff'erent  octaves  : 
—  absence  of  harmony,  as  in  a  piece  or  passage 
for  several  instruments  or  voices  all  performing 
the  same  part.  Dicight. 


II  U'NJ-SON,    a.     [L.   unus,   one,   and    sonus,    a 

sound.]  Sounding  alone  ;  unisonant;  unisonous. 

Sounds  intermixed  with  voice,  choral  or  unison.      Milton. 

tJ-NIS'O-NANCE,  n.   Consonance  ;  unison.  Smart. 

U-NIS'0-NANT,  a.    Being  in  unison.  Smart. 

U-NIS'0-NOtJS,  a.  Being  in  unison  ;  without 
harmony  ;  having  the  same  degree  of  acuteness 
or  gravity ;  unisonant. 

Calvin,  who  had  certainly  less  nnisic  in  his  soul  than 
JjUther,  rejected  both  vocal  and  instrumental  harmonv.  and 
admitted  only  unisonovs  psalmody.  Vvarton. 

U'NJT  (yu'njt),  n.  [L.  unus,  one;  unitas,  unity; 
It.  unitct;  Sp.  unidad  ;  Fr.  wizte.'] 

1.  One  ;  the  least  whole  number,  or  the  root 
of  numbers.  Bentley. 

2.  A  gold  coin  of  King  James  I.        Camden. 

3.  {Math.)  A  single  thing  regarded  as  a 
whole.  Davies. 

Abstract  unit,  the  number  represented  by  1 ;  the 
base  of  the  system  of  natural  numbers.  —  Concrete 
unit,  a  unit  in  which  the  kind  of  thing  is  named  ;  as, 
1  foot,  \  pound,  i  hour.  —  Duodecimal  unit,  a  unit  in 
the  scale  of  12's.  —  Fractional  unit,  the  unit  of  a 
fraction,  being  always  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
denominator :  thus  in"  the  fraction  4,  the  fractional 
unit  is  1.  —  Integral  unit,  the  unit  1 ;  the  unit  of  in- 
tegral numbers.  —  Unit  of  measure  of  any  quantity,  the 
quantity  of  the  same  kind  with  which  the  quantity 
is  compared  ;  thus  the  unit  of  measure  of  lines  is  a 
line  of  known  or  assumed  length,  as  one  inch,  one 
yard,  &c,  Davies. 

U.-NIT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  united.    Phillips. 

U-NI-TA'Ri-AN,  n.     1.  {Theol.)  A  believer  in  God 
as  existing  in  one  person,  in  contradistinction  to 
one  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, Channing. 
2.  A  monotheist.     [r.]  FUming. 

U-NI-TA'RI-AN,  a.  \Ia.  unitas ',  unus;  It.  5r  Sp. 
unitario  ;  ii'r.  unitaire.'\  Relating  to  Unitarian- 
ism  or  to  Unitarians.  Priestley. 

U-NI-TA'R|-AN-I|M,  ti.  The  doctrines  or  princi- 
ples of  Unitarians.  Belsham. 

U-NI-TA'Rf-AN-IZE,  v.  a.  &  n.  To  conform  to, 
or  to  make  like,  Unitarianisni.  Ec.  Rev. 


U'NI-TA-RY, 

unanimous. 


Tending 


to    unite;     united; 
Wilkinson. 


TE'  (^-nit'),  V.  a.     [L.  unio,  unitus ;  U7ius, 
j;    ItrwrnVe;    Sp.  i^  Fr. 


.  unir.]     {i.  united  ; 


U-NITE' 
one  . 

pp.  UNITING,  UNITED.] 

1.  To  join  into  one  ;  to  combine  ;  to  connect. 

The  proposition  for  uniting  both  kingdoms.  Sioift. 

2.  To  cause  to  agree  ;  to  make  uniform. 

The  king  proposed  nothing  more  than  to  unite  his  king- 
dom in  one  form  of  worship.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  make  to  adhere  ;  to  attach.     Wiseman. 

4.  To  join   in  affection  or  interest ;  to  con- 
nect; to  conjoin  ;  to  associate  ;  to  couple. 

To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony.  Shah. 

O,  my  Boul,  come  not  thou  into  their  eecret;  \into  their 

assembly,  mine  honor,  be  not  thou  united.  Gen.  xlix.  6. 

Syn.  —  See  Add. 

U-NITE',  V.  n.  1.  To  join  in  an  act ;  to  concur  ; 
to  act  in  concert  or  connection. 

If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints.  Shale. 

2.  To  become  one  ;  to  coalesce ;  to  be  con- 
solidated ;  to  combine.  Milton. 

U-NIT'ipD,  j9.  a.  Joined;  attached;  connected; 
allied  :  —  made  to  agree  ;  harmonious. 

United  Brethren,  the  Church  of  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, or  the  Moravians.  Mosheim. 

U-NIT'^jD-LY_,  ad.  With  union  ;  so  as  to  join  in 
concert ;  jointly  ;  amicably.  •      Dryden. 

U-NIT'JgR,  U'     One  who,  or  that  which,  unites. 

ON-IT'^R-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  repeated. [e,.] 

To  play  away  an  uniterable  life.  £roume. 

U-NI"TI0N  (yu-nish'un),  ?i.  The  act  or  the  power 
of  uniting ;  conjunction,     [e,.]  Wiseman. 

U'NJ-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  uniting,  [r.] 
"  Laws  .  .  .  unitive  of  societies."       Bp.  Taylor. 

U'NI-TIZE,  V.  a.    To  make  a  unity  of.    Ch.  Reg. 

U'N|T-JAR,  71.  {Elec.)  A  small  Leyden  jar, 
used  in  charging  a  larger  jar  or  an  electrical 
battery,  to  measure  the  quantity  of  electricity 
accumulated,  its  inner  coating  being  connected 
with  the   charging  conductor  of  the  machine, 


and  the   outer  with  the  jar   or  battery  to  be 
charged.  Daniel. 

U'NI-TY"  (yu'ne-t?),   n.     [L.  unitas ;  unus,   one ; 
It.  unitd. ;  Sp.  unidad ;  Fr.  U7iit^.] 

1.  State  or  property  of  being  one  ;  oneness. 
Whatever  we  consider  as  one  thing,  suggests  to  the  under- 
standing the  idea  of  unity.  Locke, 

2.  Sameness  ;  uniformity.  Blackstone. 

3.  Concord;  agreement;  harmony. 

It  availeth  much  that  there  be  amongst  them  an  unity,  as 
well  in  ceremonies  as  in  doctrine.  Hooker. 

4.  {Math.)  An  entire  collection  considered 
as  a  single  thing.  Davies. 

,,0^  Twenty  feet,  considered  a  single  distance,  is 
unity.  The  number  1,  when  unconnected  with  any 
thing  else,  is  generally  called  unity.    Davies, 

5.  {Fine  Arts.)  The  quality  of  any  work  by 
which  all  the  parts  are  subordinate  to,  or  pro- 
motive of,  one  general  design  or  effect. 

Although,  in  poetry,  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  uni- 
ties of  time,  place,  and  action  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, there  is  still  eomethingmore  essential  that  elevates  and 
astonishes  the  fancy.  Addison. 

Unities,  in  the  drama,  are  three  — of  time,  place,  and  ac- 
tion. Jirande. 

6.  {Law  of  Estates.)  The  peculiar  character- 
istic of  an  estate  held  by  several  in  joint  ten- 
ancy. Burrill. ' 

Unity  of  interest,  (Law.)  one  of  the  properties  of  a 
joint  estate,  all  the  joint  tenants  being  entitled  to  one 
period  of  duration  or  quantity  of  interest  in  the  lands. 
—  Unity  of  time,  a  property  of  a  joint  estate,  the  es- 
tates of  all  the  tenants  being  vested  at  one  and  the 
same  period.  — Unity  of  title,  a  property  of  a  joint  es- 
tate, the  estate  of  all  the  tenants  being  created  by 
one  and  the  same  act,  whether  legal  or  illegal.  — 
Unity  of  possession,  a  property  of  a  joint  estate,  each 
of  the  tenants  having  the  entire  possession  as  well  of 
every  parcel  as  of  the  whole.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Union. 

U'NI-VALVE,  n.  [L.  ztnus,  one,  and  valva,  a 
valve.]  A  shell  having  only  one  valve  :  —  a  mol- 
lusk  the  shell  of  which  is  composed  of  one  piece, 
and  is  generally  convoluted  spirally.  Kirby. 

U'NI-VALVE,  a.    Having  one  valve.       E7ig.  Cyc. 

U'lVJ-VALVED   (u'ng-vS^lvd),  a.      1.  Having   only 

one  valve  ;  univalvular;  ifnivalve.  Crahb. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  a  pod  consisting  of  only  one 

piece  after  dehiscence.  Gray. 

U-NI-VAL'VU-LAR,  a.  Having  but  one  valve  ; 
univalve  ;  univalved.  P.  Cyc. 

U-NJ-VER'SAL,  a.  [L.  universalis ;  It.  univer- 
sale ;  S'p.  universal ;  Fr.  universel.  —  See  Uni- 

VBHSE.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  all-  or  the 
whole  ;  general.  *'  God's  U7iiversal  law."  Milton. 

2.  Whole;  total;  unbroken;  entire;  every. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  i'rame  began.  Dryden. 

3.  Comprising  all  particulars. 

From  things  particular 
She  doth  abstract  tlie  umrernal  kinds.  Davies. 

4.  {Logic.)  Asserting  or  denying  every  one 
of  the  things  spoken  of;  —  in  contradistinction 
to  particular.  P.  Cyc. 

Universal  church,  the  church  of  God  throughout  all 
the  world.  Staunton. —  Universal  dial,  a  kind  of  dial 
which  consists  of  a  rod  passing  through  the  middle" 
of  a  circular  disk  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  it, 
and  to  the  direction  of  the  celestial  pole,  graduated 
uniformly  into  twenty-four  divisions.  JSTichol.  —  Uni- 
versal instrument,  an  altitude  and  azimuth  instru- 
ment of  great  power,  so  constructed  as  to  be  port- 
able. Its  special  characteristics  are,  tliat  the  telescope, 
instead  of  being  a  straight  tube,  is  broken  into  two 
arms  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  in  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  the  tube,  and  at  the  break  a  solely  re- 
flecting prism  is  placed,  which  turns  the  rays  entering 
the  object-glass  in  a  rectangular  direction.  The  eye- 
piece is  in  this  way  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  alti- 
tude circle,  and  the  telescope  becomes  free  to  move 
through  all  altitudes.  J^ichol.  — 
Hookers  universal  joint,  (Machin- 
ery.) a  contrivance  for  communi- 
cating circular  motion  in  an  ob- 
lique direction.  It  consists  of  two  | 
shafts  or  axes,  each  terminating 
in  a  semicircle,  and  connected  to- 
gether by  means  of  a  cross,  upon 
which  each  semicircle  is  hinged.  Universal  joint. 
Bigelow. —  Universal  lever,  a  contrivance  consisting 
of  a  bar  moving  upon  a  centre,  and  having  a  mova- 
ble catch  or  hook  attached  to  each  side,  and  acting 
upon  the  oblique  teeth  of  a  double  rack,  or  of  a  ratch- 
et-wheel, so  that  the  alternating  motion  of  the  double 
bar  causes  a  progressive  motion  of  the  rack  or  the 
wheel.    Bigelow. —  Universal  proposition,  (Logic.)  a 
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proposition  whose  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of 
the  whole  of  the  subject.  Whateiij.  —  Universal  umbelt 
i_Bot,)  See  Umbel. 

Syn.  — See  General. 
U-N(-VER'SAL,  iL.    1.  fThe  whole;  the  universe. 
"The  nature  .  .  .  of  the  universal.'*        Rahigh. 

2.  {Logic.)  A  general  notion  framed  by  the 
human  mtellect  and  predicated  of  many  things, 
on  the  ground  of  their  possessing  coramon 
properties,  —  as  animal,  which  maybe  predicat- 
ed of  man,  horse,  lion,  &c.  Fleming. 
U-NJ-VER'SAL-i^M,  n.  (Bed.  Hist.)  The  doc- 
trines or  belief  of  the  Universalists. 

Vhiverealism  prevails  more  extensively  than  elsewhere  in 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Scotland,  and  England.  JSden. 

U-Nr-VER'SAL-iST,  n.     1.  {Bed.  Hist)  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  that  all  mankind  will  be  ulti- 
mately saved.  Eden. 
2.  t  One  who  affects  to  understand  all  par- 
ticulars. 

For  a  modern  freethinker  is  a  vnii-emaJiH  in  speculation; 
any  proposition  whatever  he  'b  ready  to  decide.  Bentley. 

U-NI-V5R-SAJ-.'l-Ty,  n.  The  state  of  being  uni- 
versal ;  extension'to  the  whole  ;  generality  ;  not 
particularity.     "  Universality  of  sin."       South. 

U-NI-VER'SAL-IZE.  v.  a.  \i.  TINIVEIISALIZED  ; 
pp.  UNIVERSALIZING.  UNIVERSALIZED.]  To  ren- 
der universal ;  to  generalize.  ColeHclge. 

U-NI-VER'SAL-LY,  ad.  Throughout  the  whole; 
without  exception  ;  wholly  ;  entirely. 

The  rules  that  God  hath  set  men  to  live  by  are  universally 
just.  Leighton. 

t  U-NI-VER'SAL-NESS,  n.     Universality.     More. 

U'NI-VERSE,  n.  [L.  tmivcrsum  ;  universttSf  uni- 
versal; unuSj  one,  and  verto,  versus,  to  turn, 
—  i.  e.  turned  or  combined  into  one  whole  ;  It. 
5r  Sp.  universo  ;  Fr.  imivers,']  The  whole  crea- 
tion, including  the  solar  system,  the  stars  and 
every  thing  else  contained  in  space ;  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  created  existing  things  ;  the  sura  of 
created  existence ;  the  world ;  cosmos.  liamilton. 

Father  of  heaven  I 

Whose  nod  called  out  this  universe  to  birth.  Prior. 

Syn. — The  world  comprises  the  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants ;  the  universe,  the  mass  of  worlds,  suns, 
stars,  and  all  other  bodies  tiiat  exist. 

U-N^-VER'SJ-TY,  n.  [L.  universitas,  the  whole, 
the  universe,  a  society;  It.  universita,  a  uni- 
versity; Sp.  universidad  I  Fr.  university.  —  See 
Universe.] 

1.  t  The  whole ;  the  imiverse.  Barrow. 

The  great  womb 
From  whence  all  things  in  the  university 
Yclod  in  divers  form  do  gayly  bloom, 
And  after  fade  away.  More. 

2.  fA  society;  a  company;  a.  community; 
a  corporation.  Anderson. 

As  for  the  name  (tmiversitas),  it  was  not  confined,  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  scientific  bodies;  it  was  used  in  a  sense  equiv- 
alent to  our  word  corporation.  There  were  universities  of 
tailors  in  those  days.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  A  school  or  seminary  of  learning  of  the 
highest  class,  in  which  various  branches  of  lit- 
erature and  science,  including  sometimes  the- 
ology, law,  and  medicine,  are  taught,  and  in 
which  degrees  are  conferred  on  individuals  %vho 
are  found  on  examination  to  possess  certain 
qualifications,  or  who  have  complied  with  cer- 
tain prescribed  conditions. 

As  I  believe  the  English  universities  are  the  best  places  in 
the  world  for  those  who  can  profit  by  them,  so  I  think  for  the 
idle  and  self-indulgent  they  are  about  the  very  worst.  Arnold. 

"While  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home,  my  son  and  ser- 
vants spend  aU  at  the  university.  Sha/c. 

JH^"  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Latin  term  universitas 
signified  the  whole  body  of  students,  or  of  students 
and  teachers,  assembled  in  a  place  of  education,  with 
corporate  rights,  and  under  bye-laws  of  their  own  ;  in 
later  times,  also,  the  name  was  held  to  imply  that  all 
branches  of  study  were  taught  in  a  universitij.  Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  School. 
U-NIV'0-CAL,  a.     [L.  univocus;  mwim,  one,  and 
vox,  a  voice,  a  word.] 

1.  Having  only  one  sense  or  meaning  ;  —  op- 
posed to  equivocal. 

Univocal  words  are  such  as  signify  but  one  idea,  or  at  least, 
but  one  son  of  thing.  Watts. 

2.  Pursuing  always  one  tenor  ;  certain  ;  reg- 
ular.   "  Univocal  uniformity."     [r.]       Browne. 

U"-N!v'0-CAL,  n.  {Aristotelian  Logic.)  A  generic 
word  ;"  a  word  of  which  both  the  genus  and  the 
difference  are  predicable  of  many  different 
species.  Brande. 

U-NIVO-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  one  term  ;  in  one  senpe  ; 
in  one  teiior  ;  not  equivocally. 


The  same  word  may  be  employed  either  univocally,  equiv- 
ocally, or  analogously.  Whately. 

fT-NiV-0-CA'TION,?i.  Agreement  or  coincidence 
of  name  and  meaning,     [r.]  Whiston. 

tjN-JAR'RING,  «.     Not  jarring;  concordant. 

tJN-JAUN'DJCED  (un-jan'djst),  a.  Not  jaundiced  ; 
not  callous.     "  An  unjaundiced  eye."     Cowper. 

UN-JEAL'OyS,  a.     Not  jealous.  Clarendon. 

fUN-JOIN',  V.  w.  To  separate  ;  to  disjoin. C/mwcer. 

CfN-JdlNED'  (-jtilnd'),  »•     Not  joined  ;  disjoined. 

tJN-JOINT',  V.  u.  To  separate  ;  to  disjoint.  Fuller. 

UN-JOINT'^.D,  a.  Not  jointed;  separated.  Milton. 

UN-JOLT'^D,  u.     Not  jolted  or  jarred.  Ash. 

tJN-JOY'Fdlj,  a.     Not  joyful;  sad.  Tatler. 

t?N-J0lr'PUL-LY,  ad.    Without  joy  ;  joylessly. 

UN-JOY'oys, «.     Not  joyous;  sad.  Milton. 

UN-JdY'OUS-LY,  ad.    Not  joyously.  Clarke. 

UN-JUDGED'  (iin-jiidjd'),  a.  Not  judged  or  de- 
cided;  not  judicially  determined.  Prior. 

UN-JUST',  a.  Not  just ;  contrary  to  justice  or  equi- 
ty ;  iniquitous  ;  inequitable ;  unfair ;  dishonest ; 
wicked  ;  — used  both  of  persons  and  things. 

Hear  what  the  «wjws(  judge  saith.  Luke  xviii.  6. 

Unjust  usurpations  and  extortions.  King  Charles. 

Syn.  —  See  Wi  c  ke  d  . 
fUN-JUS'TiCE,  n.     Injustice.  Hale. 

UN-JUS'TI-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  justi- 
fied, vindicated,  or  defended;  wrong;  unjust. 

For  a  man  to  give  his  opinion  of  what  he  sees  but  in  part, 
is  an  unjustifiable  piece  of  rashness.  Addison. 


The   quality  of 
Kettlewell. 


tJN-JUS'TI-FI-A-BLE-NESS 
being  unjustifiable. 

UN-JUS'TI-FI-A-BLY,  ad.    In  a  manner  that  can- 
not be  justified  or  defended.  Bailey. 

CN-JOS'TI-FIeD  (iin-jus'te-f  Id),  a.    Not  justified  ; 
not  cleared  from  imputation  of  guilt.     Dryden. 

tjN-JUST'LY,  ad.    In  an,  unjust  manner.    Milton. 

UN-JUST'N?RS,  n.     The   state  or  the   quality  of 
being  unjust;  injustice,     [r.]  Hale. 

UN'K^D,  }  ^^     ^^  corruption  of  uncouth.'] 
tJN'KID,    )      1.  t  Odd  ;  strange.         Butler,  1634. 
2.  Solitary  ;  dreary ;  dull.     [Local.]      Baker. 

ttJN-KEMMED'  (un-kgmd'),  )  a.     [L.  iiicomptus.'] 

t  UN-KEMPT'  (un-kerat'),       )      1.  Not  kembed  or 

combed ;  uncombed.  May. 

2.  Unpolished,  as  rhymes.  Spenser. 

t  UN-KENNED' (iin-kend').  It.    Unknown.  'Daniel. 

GN-KEN'N^L,  v.  a.      [i.  UNKENNELLED  ;  pp.  UN- 
KENNELLING, UNKENNELLED.] 

1.  To  drive  or  take  from  a  kennel,  hole,  or 
hiding-place.    ^^  We'll  unkennel  the  fox.."  Shak. 

2.  To  rouse  from  secrecy  or  retreat. 

If  his  occult  guilt 

;ch. 

Shak. 

t  UN-KENT',  a.    Unknown  ;  unkenned.    Spenser. 

UN-KEPT',  a.     Not  kept ;  not  retained  ;  —  unob- 
served ;  unobeyed,  as  an  ordinance.       Hooker. 

UN-KER'CHIEFED  (iin-ker'chift),  u.     Having   on 
or  wearing  no  kerchief.  Cowper. 

fUN'KETH,  «-.     Uncouth.  Holinshed. 

UN-KILLED'  (iin-kild'),  a.     Not  killed.  Homilies. 

UN-KIND',  a.     1.  Not  kind ;  unfriendly;  not  be- 
nevolent; not  humane;  not  favorable ;  hard. 

Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  are  unkind.         Shak. 
Our  author  seems  a  little  unkiTid. 

2.  t  Unnatural ;  unkindly, 
Syn.  —  See  Hard. 
0N-KlN'DLED  (-kin'dld),  «.  Not  kindled.  Yoimg. 

UN-KlND'Ll-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  un- 
kindly ;  unfavorableness.  HakewiU. 

tJN-KIND'LY,  a.     1.  Unnatural ;  contrary  to  na- 
ture.   "Her  broods  unkindly  crime."    Dryden. 
2.  Malignant ;  unfavorable.  Milton. 

tJN-KIND'LY,  ad.     1.  Without  kindness ;  without 
affection.     *'  If  we  unkindly  part."         Dryden. 
2.  ContrariJy  to  nature ;  unnaturally.     "  Un- 
Mndly  mixed."  MiUon. 


Does  not  itself  imfcenHc/  in  one  speech. 
It  is  a  danmcd  ghost  that  we  have  seen. 


Locke. 

Spenser. 


UN-KIND'NJPSS,  n.     "Want  of  kindness  ;  want  of 
affection  ;  malevolence  ;  malignity  ;  ill-will. 

fUN-KIN'DR^D,  «..     Not  of  the  same  kin.  Rowe. 

UN-KING',  v.  a.     To  deprive  of  royalty.        Shak. 

UN-KIng'LIKE,  a.     Unkingly  ;  not  royal.    Shak. 

CJN-KiNG'LY,  a.     Unbecoming  a  king.         Rowe. 

t  UN-KISS',  v.  a.    To  retract  or  undo,  as  an  oath  ; 
—  alluding  to  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  book. 

Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  *twixt  thee  and  me; 

And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  't  was  made.  Shak. 

IJN-KJSSED'  (iin-kSst'),  u..     Not  kissed.         Shak. 

tJN'KLE  (iing'k]),  a.     See  Uncle.  Dryden. 

UN-KNEAD'^D, a.  Not  kneaded  or  worked.  '•^Un- 
kneaded  dough."  Blegy  on  Dr.  Donne. 

CN-KNELLED'  (un-rield'),  «.    Not  having  the  bell 
tolled  at  death.  Byron. 

UN-KNIGHT'LY  (iin-mt'le),    a.      Unbecoming    a 
knight.     "Their  unknightly  errand."     Spenser. 

UN-KNIT'  (-nit'),  v.  a.     \i.  unknit,  unknitted  ; 

pp.    UNKNITTING,     VNKNIT,     UNKNITTED.]      To 

separate  or  loosen,  as  that  which  is  knit.  Shak. 

UN-KNIT'  (un-nit'),  p.  a.     Not  united;  not  knit. 
"  Like  tender,  unknit  joints."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

to-KNOT'  (ian-not'),  v.  u,.     To  free  from  knots. 

UN-KNOT'T^D    (lin-not'Ted),    a.      Not    knotted  ; 
freed  from  knots.     "  Unknotted  twine."     Dyer. 

UN-KN6T'TY  (un-not'te),  o.    Not  knotty ;  having 
no  knots.     "  Unknotted  fir."  Sandys. 

UN-KNOW  (-no'),  v.  a.  1.  To  cease  to  know.  Smith. 
2.  fTo  be  ignorant  of.  Wickliffe. 

UN-KNOW'A-BLE  (un-no'^-bl),  a.    That  cannot  be 
known ;  not  cognoscible. 

j^j=- "  Mind  and  matter,  as  known  or  knowahlc^  are 
only  two  different  series  of  plienoraena  or  qualities  ; 
mind  and  matter,  as  unknown  and  unknowable^  are 
the  two  substances  in  which  these  two  different  series 
of  phenomena  are  supposed  to  inhere."  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton. 


tJN-KNOW'iNG 

ignorant. 


(un-no'jng),    «.       Not 


knowing ; 
Di'yden. 


These  wore  they  whose  souls  the  furies  steeled. 
And  cursed  with  licarts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 


-Pope- 
Without 

Dryden. 

Unacknowledged. 
B.  Jonson. 


tJN-KNOW'ING-LY  (iin-no'jng-le),    ad. 
knowledge ;  ignorantly. 

t  UN-KNOWL'^Dg^ED  (-ejd), 
*'  Unknowledged  or  unsent. 

UN-KNOWN'  (iin-non'),  a.       1.  Not  known  ;  not 
perceived.     "Not  unknown  to  fame."     Dryden. 

2.  Greater  than  is  imagined  ;  unascertained. 

An  unknown  advantage  to  the  kingdom.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  having,  or  having  had,  cohabitation. 

I  am  yet  unknown  to  woman.  Slidk. 

4.  Not  having  communication. 

At  a  little  inn.  the  man  of  the  house  .  .  .  had,  unknovm  to 
Sir  Koger,  put  him  up  in  a  sign-post.  AOdimn. 

Dnhnown  quantity  of  a  problem  or  equation,  (Algebra.) 
the  quantity  wliose  value  is  to  be  determined. 
Syn.  —  See  Secret. 

fUN-KNOWN'NJpSS,?!.   State  of  not  being  known. 
"  The  U7iknownness  of  that  sea."  Catnden. 

fUN-KON'NING, a.  Not  cunning  or  knowing.  "I 
am  young  and  unkonning."  Chaucer. 

UN-LA'BOE.ED  (iin-Ia'bord),  a.     1.  Not  produced 
by^la^bor.     "  Unlabored  harvests."  Dryden. 

2.  Not  cultivated  by  labor  ;  unworked ;  un- 
tilled.     "  The  unlaboi'ed  field."  Blackmore. 

3.  Spontaneous  ;  voluntary ;  natural. 

From  the  theme  wilabored  beauties  rise.  TickeU. 

4.  Not  labored  or  constrained;  easy;  free. 

UN-LA-BO'RT-OUS,  a.    Not  laborious;  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  done  ;  easy.  Milton. 

tJN-LACE',  v.  u.     [i.  UNLACED  ;  pp.  unlacing, 

UNLACED.] 

1.  To  loosen  or  free  from  lacing;  to  loosen 
or  untie  the  laces  of ;  to  untie.    Spenser. 

The  helmet  from  my  brow  unlaced.  I'ope. 

2.  To  divest  of  ornaments.     [h.'J  Shak. 

3.  (Naut.)    To  loosen  and  take  off  from  its 
principal  part,  as  the  bonnet  of  a  sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

UN-LACK'^YED  (iin-lak'id),  a.    Not  attended  by  a 
lackey  or  by  lackeys.  Cowper. 


m!eN,  SiRj    m6vE,  nor,  sON;    bull,  bur,  rOle.  — 9,  ^,  §,  g,  soft;  jC,  e,  s,  g,  hard;   §  as  z;   ^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


UNLADE 

tTN-LADE',  V.  a.  \i.  rxLAEED  ;  pp.  unlahino, 
UNLADEN  or  UNLADED.]  To  tako,  remove,  or 
put  out  of  a  vessel ;  to  unload. 

For  there  the  ship  was  to  unlade  her  burden.    Acts  xxi.  3. 

tJN-LA'DY-LIKE,  a.     Not  ladylike.  Farrar. 

tUN'LAQJE,  »„  [A.  S.  un,  without,  and  lag,  a 
law.]     An  unjust  law.  Coioell. 

UN-LAID',  a.     1.  Not  laid  or  placed  ;  not  fixed. 
The  first  foundations  of  the  world  being  as  y  et  unlaid.Hooker, 

2.  Not  pacified ;  not  stilled  ;  not  allayed,  [r.] 
Meagre  hag,  or  stubborn,  unlaid  gliost.  Milton, 

3.  Not  laid  out,  as  a  corpse.  B.  Jonson. 

UN-LA-MENT'pD,  a.  Not  lamented;  not  de- 
plored.    **  He  died  unlamented"        Clarendon. 

UN-LAP',  V.  a.    To  unfold.  Wiekliffe. 

tJN-LARD'?D,  a.  Not  larded  or  stuffed :  —  not  in- 
termixed or  inserted  by  way  of  improvement. 

Speak  the  language  of  the  company  you  are  in;  speak  it 
purely,  and  unlardad  with  any  other.  CkeBterfield. 

UN-LASH',  V.  a.  H.  tjnlashed  ;  pp.  unlashing, 
UNLASHED.]  (Naut.)  To  loose  from  lashing,  or 
from  that  which  lashes  or  hinds.  Ash. 

tJN-LATCH',  V.  a.  To  open  hy  lifting  the  latch. 
"  My  worthy  wife  the  door  unlatched."  Dryden. 

UN-LATH'?RED  (-IStR'erd),  a.  Not  lathered.  Ash. 

UN-LAUNCHED'  (iin-rincht'),  a.    Not  launched. 

tJN-LAU'RlSLLED  (iin-15r'reld),  a.  Not  crowned  or 
decorated  with  laurel ;  not  honored.        Byron. 

UN-LAV'JSH,  a.     Not  lavish  ;  frugal.      Thomson. 

fJN-LAV'jSHED  (iin-15v'isht),  a.  Not  lavished  or 
wasted ;  not  spent  wastefully.  Shetistone. 

t  UN-lAW,  v.  U-.    To  annul,  as  a  law. 

[Guilt]  for  remedy  will  unlaw  the  law,  iV.  Bw2cm. 

UN'LAW,  n.  {Scotch  Law.)  An  amercement :  — 
a  violation  of  the  law.  Janiieson. 

UN-LAW'FUL,  a.  Contrary  to,  or  not  permitted  by, 
law;  not  lawful;  illegal:  —  illegitimate.  Shak. 
Unlawful  assembly,  (Enff.  Law.)  the  meeting  of  three 
or  more  persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act.  fVhishaw. 
(.American  Law.)  Three  or  more  persons  assembled 
under  such  circumstances,  and  deporting  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  danger  to  the  public 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and  which  excites  terror,  alarm, 
and  consternation  in  the  neighborhood.    Burrill. 

tJN-LAw'FUL-LY,  ad.     1.  In  an  unlawful  man- 
ner ;  contrarily'  to  law  ;  illegally.      Bp.  Taylor. 
2.  Illegitimately  ;  not  by  marriage.         Shak. 

On-LAW'FUL-NESS,  ».    1.  The  state  of  being  un- 
lawful ;  contrariety  to  law.  Hooker. 
2.  Illegitimacy,  as  of  a  child.              Johnson. 
0N-lAw'LIKE,  a.     Not  resembling  law.    Milton. 

UN-LAY',  V.  a.  [i.  UNLAID  ;  pp.  UNLAYING,  UN- 
LAID.] (Naut.)  To  untwist  or  separate  the  folds 
or  strands  of,  as  of  a  rope  or  cable.  Anson. 

UN-LEAD'jpD,  a.  Not  leaded  or  having  leads.  Ash. 

UN-LEAEN'  (iin-lern'),  V.  a.  [i.  UNLEARNED  or 
unlearnt;  pp.    UNLEARNING,  UNLEARNED  OT 

UNLEARNT.]     To   forget   or  lose   after  having 
learned.     "  To  unlearn  that  art."  Daniel. 

UN-LEAEN' A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  learned  or 
taught ;  iniocible.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-LEARN'5D,  a.     1.  Not  learned  ;  uneducated; 

illiterate  ;  ignorant ;  unlettered.  Locke. 

2.  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man.     [k.] 

I  will  prove  these  verses  to  be  very  unlearned.         Shak. 

UN-LEARN'f  D-LY,  ad.     Ignorantly.         Browne. 

UN-LEAEN'5D-NESS,  n.  Want  of  learning  ;  il- 
literateness  ;  ignorance.  Sylvester. 

UN-LEASED'  (un-lSst'),  a.     Not  leased.  Ash- 

UN-LEAV'ENED  (iin-18v'vnd),  a.  Not  leavened  or 
fermented,  as  bread.  Exod.  ii.  39. 

UN-LECT'UEED  (Sn-lekt'yurd),  a.  Not  lectured, 
or  taught  by  lecture.  Young. 

tJN-LED',  a.  Not  led ;  not  conducted.  Clarke. 
t  tJN-LEEV'A-BLE,  a.  Unbelieving.  JVipkliffe. 
CfN-LEG'A-CIED  (-IBg'ii-sid),  a.  Having  no  legacy. 
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ttN-LEI'§yEED  (iln-le'zhvrd),  a.  Not  having  lei- 
sure. "  Her  unkisured  thoughts."  [r.]   Sidney. 

t  UN-LEI'§yEED-NESS  (iin-lS'zhurd-nes),  n.  Want 
of  leisure  ;  constant  employment.  Boyle. 

UN-LfiNT',  u,.     Not  lent.  Williams. 

UN-LfiSS',  conj.  [Imperative  of  A.  S.  onlesan,  or 
unlesan,  to  unloose,  to  dismiss.  Tooke.  —  Mere- 
ly on  less,  i.  e.  at  oi  for  less.  R.  Garnett.']  Ex- 
cept ;  if  not ;  supposing  that  not. 

The  commendation  of  adversaries  is  the  greatest  triumph 
of  a  writer,  because  it  never  comes  unless  extorted.     Dryden. 
No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung, 
Unless  he  were.  like  Phffibus,  young, 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspired  to  rhyme,  _ 
Unless,  lilce  Venus,  in  her  prime.      '  Swift. 

tJN-LESS'ENED  (iin-les'snd),  a.  Not  lessened  or 
diminished ;  not  made  smaller.  Butler. 

UN-LES'SONED  (iin-les'snd),  a.  Not  taught ;  not 
instructed ;  uneducated,     [r.]  Shak. 

t  UN-lSt'T^D,  a.     Not  hindered.  Chaucer. 

UN-LET'T^RED (un-Iet'terd),  a.  Unlearned;  un- 
taught ;  illiterate  ;  uneducated.  Milton. 

UN-LitT'T^RED-NESS,  n.  Unlearnedness  ;  illit- 
erateness ;  ignorance.  Waferhouse. 

UN-LEV'5L,  a.    Not  level ;  uneven.        Steevens, 

UN-LEV'flLLED  (iin-lev'eld),  a.     Not  levelled. 

UN-LEV'IED  (un-lev'jd),  a.    Not  levied.         Ash. 

UN-LI-BID'I-NOUS,  a.  Not  libidinous  ;  not  lust- 
ful ;  pure  from  carnality.  MiUon. 

UN-LfCCNSED  (-li'senst),  a.  Not  licensed.  Pope. 

UN-LlCKED'  (un-likt'),  a.  Not  licked  ;  not 
formed  ;  shapeless  ;  —  "  from  the  opinion  that 
the  bear  licks  her  young  to  shape."  Johnson. 
"  Unlicked  bear-whelps."    Donne. 

UN-LI  PT'^D,  ».    Not  lifted ;  not  raised.     Byron. 

tjN-LIGHT'pD  (iin-lit'ed),  a.  Not  lighted  ;  not 
set  on  fire  ;  not  ignited  ;  unkindled.  Prior. 

UN-LIGHT'SQME  (iSn-lit'sum),  a.  Wanting  light ; 
dark ;  gloomy  ;  obscure  ;  dim.  Milton. 

UN-LIKE',  a.     1.  Not  like  ;  dissimilar ;  different. 

2.  Unlikely;  improbable,     [r.]  Bacon. 

Unlike  quantities,  {Mgehra.)  quantities  expressed  by 
different  letters,  or  by  different  powers  of  the  same 
letter  :  thus  a,  h,  a^,  and  ah,  are  all  unlike  quantities. 
—  UnWte  signs,  the  different  signs  -j-  and  —  Hutton. 

Syn.  —  See  Diffeeent. 

UN-LIke'LI-HOOD  (iin-llk'le-h(id),  n.  Unlikeli- 
ness ;  improbability.  South. 

UN-LIKE'Ll-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
likely; improbability;  unlikelihood.         Locke. 

UN-LIKE'LY,  a.     1.  Not  likely  ;  improbable ;  not 

such  as  can  be  reasonably  expected.        Sidney. 

2.  Not  promising ;  unpromising.       Denham. 

tJN-LIKE'LY,  ad.  Not  likely ;  improbably.  Pope. 
t  UN-LIK'EN,  V.  a.  To  feign ;  to  pretend.  Wiekliffe: 
UN-LIKE'N{;SS,  ii.     Dissimilitude  ;  difference. 

Syn.  —  See  Difference,  Diversity. 
UN-Lii«'BipR,  a.    Not  limber  ;  stiff.  Wotton. 

tjN-LIM'B^R,  0.  a.  {Artillery^  To  remove  the 
limber  from,  as  a  gun.  Stocqueler. 

UN-LIM'IT-A-BLE,  it.     Illimitable,     [e.]     Locke. 

UN-LlM'IT-ipD,  a.  1.  Not  limited;  having  no 
limits;  unbounded;  boundless.  Boyle. 

2.  Undefined ;  indefinite  ;  not  limited  or 
bounded  by  proper  exceptions.  Hooker. 

3.  Not  restrained  ;  unconstrained.       Rogers. 
Unlimited  problem,  (Math.)  a  problem  which  admits 

of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions  ;  —  called  also  in- 
determinate problem.  JDavies. 
Syn.  —  See  Absolute,  Boundless. 

UN-LIM'IT-ED-LY,  ad.  Boundlessly;  without 
bounds  or  limits.  Dec.  of  Chr.  Piety. 

fJN-LlM'IT-eD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
limited ;  boundlessness.  South. 

tJN-LIN'?-AL,  a.  Not  lineal;  not  coming  in 
order  of  succession,  as  an  heir.  Shak. 

UN-LINED'  (Bn-llnd'),  u.    Not  lined.         Spenser. 

UN-LINK'  (iln-lingfc',  82),  v.  a.     To  separate  the 

links  of;  to  untwist;  to  open.  Shak. 


UNLUSTR0U8LY 

UN-Ll"QU?-PlED  (Bn-lik'we-f  Id),  a.  Not  Ucjue- 
fied ;  unmelted ;  undissolved.  Addison. 

UN-L1"QU{-DAT-5D  (iin-lSk'we-dSt-ed),  a.     Not 

liquidated ;  not  settled  or  paid.  S.  Smith. 

Unliquidated  damages,  (Law.)  such  damages  as  are 

unascertained.  Bouvier. 

UN-I-I"aUOEED  (iin-Uk'kvrd),  u.     1.  Not  wet  or 

moistened.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Not  filled  with  liquor ;  not  drunk.  Milton. 

ON-LIs'TEN-ING  (Bn-lis'sn-Ing),  o.  Not  listening 
or  hearing ;  inattentive  ;  deaf.  Thomson. 

ON-LIT'jpE-A-RY,  u.  Not  literary.   For.  Qu.  Rev. 

UN-LIVE',  V.  a.     To  live  contrary  to  ;  to  kill,   [e.] 
We  must  unlive  our  former  lives.  OlanviU. 

fjN-LIVE'LI-NESS,  n.  Want  of  liveliness  ;  dul- 
ness;  heaviness.  Mi(ton. 

UN-LIVE'LY,  a.    Not  Uvely ;  dull.  Ash. 

UN-LOAD'  (iin-Iod'),  v.  a.  H.  UNLOADED  ;  pp.  un- 
loading, UNLOADED.]  To  remove  a  load  from; 
to  discharge  of  a  load ;  to  unlade.  Shak. 

UN-LOAD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  unloads  ; 
the  discharging  of  a  load  or  cargo.      A.  Smith. 

i&N-LO'CAT-jpD,  a.  Not  located  or  placed.  Smart. 

fjN-L6cK',  V.  a.  [i.  unlocked  ;  pp.  unlock- 
ing, UNLOCKED.]  To  unfasten  the  lock  of,  or  to 
open  by  unfastening  that  which  locks.  Dryden. 

UN-LOCKED'  (-lokt'),  a.    Not  locked.     Johnson. 

Cn-LOD^tE',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  lodging  or 
resting-place  ;  to  dislodge.  Cumberland. 

UN-LODGED'  (un-lBjd'),  a.    Not  lodged.      Careu>. 

UN-LOOKED'-FOE  (iln-liikt'-),  ».  Not  looked 
for;  unexpected;  not  foreseen.  Sidney. 

(;N-l66ped'  (iln-lSpt'),  a.  Not  made  into  a  loop, 
or  not  fastened  by  a  loop.  Gay. 

tJN-LOOSE',  V.  a.  [A.  S.  onlesan,  unlesan,  on- 
lysan.']  [i.  unloosed  ;  pp.  unloosing,  un- 
loosed.] To  unbind  ;  to  loosen  ;  to  loose.  Shak. 
.CES^  Johnson  says  of  unloose,  that  it  is  "  a  word  per- 
haps barbarous  and  ungrammatical,  the  particle  pre- 
fixed implying  negation."  It  is,  however,  derived 
directly  from  the  A.  S.  unlesan,  as  loose  is  from  the 
A.  S.  lesan.  The  prefix  un,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  merely  intensive. 

UN-l66se',  v.  n.    To  fall  in  pieces ;  to  lose  all 
union  or  connection,     [r.] 
Without  this  virtue,  the  public  virtue  must  unloose.    CoUier. 

tJN-Ldo'SEN  (-sn),  V.  a.  To  unloose,   [r.]  Knox. 

UN-L0RD':5;d,  a.  Not  raised  or  preferred  to  the 
rank  of  a  lord.  Milton. 

t  tJN-LORD'ING,  n.  The  degrading  from  the  rank 
or  state  of  a  lord.  Milton, 

tJN-LORD'LY,  a.    Not  lordly  or  haughty.  Milton. 

tJN-L6§'A-BLE,  ».     That  cannot  be  lost.     Boyle. 

UN-LOST',  o.     Not  lost ;  not  destroyed.     Young. 

UN-LOVE',  4!.  a.  To  destroy  or  lose  one's  love 
for.     "  I  cannot  unlove  him."     [r.]     Spectator. 

UN-LOVED'  (iin-liSvd'),  a.    Not  loved.        Sidney. 

tjN-L6VE'Ll-NESS,  n.  Want  of  loveliness  ;  un- 
amiableness.  Sidney. 

tJN-LOVE'LY,  a.    Not  lovely.  Beaumont. 

1}N-l6v'!NG,  a.     Not  loving ;  not  fond.       Shak. 

UN-LU'BR!-CAT-¥D,a.  Not  \xihvia3.tei.Blackwood. 

■fJN-LCCK't-LY,  ad.  Unfortunately ;  not  luckily ; 
by  ill  luck  or  fortune.  Addison. 

UN-LtJCK'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
prosperous  or  unlucky ;  unfortunateness.  Scott. 

tJN-LUCK'Y,  a.  1.  Not  lucky ;  unfortunate  ;-nn- 
successful ;  —  unhappy ;  miserable.       Spenser. 

2.  Ill-omened  ;  inauspicious.  Dryden. 

3.  Slightly  mischievous  ;  mischievously  wag- 
gish.    [Colloquial  or  rare.]  King. 

Syn.— See  Unhappy. 

t  UN-LUST',  m.     Listlessness.  Gower. 

tJN-LtJs'TEOyS,  a.  Not  lustrous ;  wanting  lus- 
tre or  brightness  ;  dull ;  dim.  Shak, 

tJN-LtJs'TROUS-LY,  ad.  Without  lustre.    Clarke. 
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ON-LtJST'Y,  a.    1.  Not  lusty  or  vigorous. 

2.  t  Listless.  Gower. 

Cn-LUTE',  V  a.  To  separate  or  free  from  cement 

or  lute.    "  Unliiting  the  vessels."  Boyle. 

tJN-LUJf-U'RI-OtJS,  u,.     Not  luxurious.    Museum. 

tJN-MAD'DENED  (un-mSd'dnd),  a.  Not  mad- 
dened; not  enraged ;  not  exasperated. Cofen'rf^e. 

ON-MADE',  a.     1.  Not  made  ;  not  formed ;  not 

created.     "  An  unmade  grave."  Shak. 

2.  Omitted  to  be  made  or  formed.  Blackmore. 

UN-MADE',  i.  &p.  from  unmake.    See  Unmake. 

t  tJN-MlQf'JS-TRATE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of,  or  de- 
grade from,  the  office  of  magistrate^        Milton. 

CtN-MAG-NET'IC,  a.    Not  magnetic.  Clarke. 

tJN-MAG'NpT-IZED  (-lad),  «..    Not  magnetized. 

UN-MAG'NI-FIed  (un-mSg'ne-nd),  u,.  Not  magni- 
iied  or  made  larger.  Ask. 

0N-MAID'BNED  (un-ma'dnd),  a.  Deprived  of  vir- 
ginity,    [u.]  Drayton. 

UN-MAID'EN-LY  (un-ma'dn-le),  a.  Unbecoming  a 

maiden.  Bp.  Hall, 

UN-MAILED'  (un-mald'),  u,.     Not  mailed.       Ash. 

UN-MAIMED'  (un-mamd'),  a.  Not  maimed.  Pope. 

UN-MAIN-TAIN' A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  main- 
tained or  supported.  Hale. 

tJN-MA-j£s'TIC,  u.    Not  majestic.  Ash. 

UN-MA  K' A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  made.  Greto. 

UN-MAKE',  V.  a.  [i.  UNMADE  ;  pp.  unmaking, 
UNMADE.]  To  destroy  the  form  and  essential 
qualities  of;  to  deprive  of  form  or  being.  Shak. 

UN-MA-LI"CIOyS  (un-mii-nsh'us),  a.  Not  mali- 
cious ;  not  spiteful  or  revengeful.  Cowley. 

tJN-MAL'Lp-A-BLE,  a.  Not  malleable.  Fanshawe. 

tJN-MAL-Le-A;BIL'!-TY,  n.     The 
quality  of  being  unmalleable. 

UN-MAN',  V.   a.     \i.   unmanned  ; 

NING,  UNMANNED.] 

1.  "To  deprive  of  the  constituent  qualities  of 
a  human  being,  as  of  reason. 

Gross  errors  unman,  and  strip  them  of  the  very  principles 
of  reason  and  sober  discourse.  South, 

2.  To  emasculate.  Johnson. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  strength,  fortitude,  or 
courage  of  a  man  ;  to  deject.  Pope. 

4.  "To  deprive-of  men,  as  agarrison.    Clarke. 

CN-MAN'A-CLED  (un-m&n'si-kld),  «,.'  Not  mana- 
cled, fettered,  or  shackled.  Pitt. 

fjN-MAN'A^E-A-BLE,  a. 
easily  governed. 

tJN-MAN'A(?E-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unmanageable.  Ash. 

ON-MAN'A^E-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  unmanageable 
manner;  so  as  not  to  be  managed.  Wright. 

©N-MAN'AI?ED  (un-mSn'?jd),  «.    Not  managed. 

UN-MAN'FTJL,  a.    Not  manful ;  unmanly.  More. 

ON-MAN'FUL-LY,  ad.    Not  manfully.       Milton. 

tTN-MAN'GLED  (un-mSng'gld),  a.    Not  mangled. 

t  tTN-MAN'HOOD  (un-man'had),  n.  "Want  of  man- 
hood ;  unmanliness.  Chaucer. 

CN-MAN'LIKE,  a.    Unmanly.  Sidney. 

tJN-MAN'LI-NESS,  «.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  unmanly  ;  want  of  manliness.  Ash. 

UN-MAN'LY,  a.  1.  Not  manly  ;  unbecoming  a 
human  being;  unmanful.  "Where  the  act  is 
unmanly."  Collier. 

2.  Unsuitable  to  a  man  ;  effeminate.  "  With 
my  unmanly  tears."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

3.  Dishonorable  ;  base  ;  cowardly.       Clarke. 

UN-MANNED'  (an-mind'),  p.  a.  1.  Deprived  of 
the  qualities  or  spirit  of  a  man  ;  wea'k.      Shak. 

2.  Not  manned;    not  furnished  with  men. 
"  In  a  ship  unmanned."  Milton. 

3.  {Falconry.}  Not  made  familiar  with  man  ; 
not  tamed.  B.  Jonson. 

tJN-MAN'NJRED  (-mSn'nerd),  a.  Rude  ;  brutal ; 
uncivil ;  ill  bred;  impolite ;  unmannerly. Z)>n^deK. 

ON-mAN'N^R-LI-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being 
immannerly ;  incivility ;  ill  behavior.       Locke. 


Not  manageable ;  not 
Waterland. 


In  a  way  not  mascu- 
Clarke. 


UN-MAN'NER-LY,  a.  Not  mannerly ;  wanting 
good  manners ;  impolite  ;  ill  bred ;  uncivil.  "You 
unmannerly  puppy."  Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

UN-MAN'NPR-LY,  ad.  With  ill  manners  ;  un- 
civilly ;  impolitely.  Shak. 

UN-mAN'TLE,  V,  a.  [i.  unmantled  ;  pp.  UN- 
MANTLING,  UNMANTLED.]  To  divest  of  a  man- 
tle or  cloak  ;  to  dismantle.  W.  Seott, 

tJN-MA-NURED'  (un-ma-nurd'),  a.  Not  manured  ; 
not  made  fertile  by  manure.  Spenser. 

UN-MARKED'  (On-mlrkt'),  a.     1.  Not  marked. 
2.  Not  observed ;  not  noted  or  regarded. 
I  got  a  time,  unwarked  by  any,  to  steal  away.  S/tak. 

UN-MAE^K^T-A-BLE,  a.    Not  marketable. 

UN-MARRED'  (un-mird'),  a.  Not  marred ;  unin- 
jured ;  not  hurt,  harmed,  or  spoiled.       Spenser. 

ON-MAR'KI-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  married 
or  united ;  unmarriageable.     [n.]  Milton. 

On-mAr'RIA^E-A-BLE,  a.  Not  marriageable  ; 
not  competent  to  be  married.  Ash. 

UN-mAr'RIA^E-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  unmarriageable.  Boag. 

UN-MAR'R!ED  (iSn-m&r'rjd),  a.    Not  married. 

,6^ "  (JnmarWcrf,"  in  a  will,  denotes  either  never 
having  been  married,  or  not  having  a  husband  or  a 
wife  at  tlie  time.    Bun-itl. 

UN-MAR'RY,  v.  a.  To  separate  from  the  matri- 
monial contract ;  to  divorce.  Milton. 

UN-MAR'SHALLED  (iln-mir'shald),  a.  Not  mar- 
shalled, arranged,  or  set  in  order.  Lewis. 

tUN-MAs'CU-LATE,t).  a.  To  emasculate.  Fuller. 

fJN-MAS'Cy-LINE,  a.     Not  masculine.       Smart. 

tJN-MAs'Cy-LINE-LY,  ad. 
line  ;  effeminately. 

tJN-MASK',  V.   a.      [i.    UNMASKED  ;  pp.    TSMASK- 

IXG,   UNMASKED.]     To  remove   or   strip   of  a 
mask ;  to  lay  open  ;  to  expose  to  view.    Milton. 

On-mAsK',  v.  n.     To  put  off  the  mask.         Shak. 

UN-mAskED' (Hn-miRfct'),  «.  Not  masked;  open 
or  exposed  to  view.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

UN-mAsk'j^R,  n.    One  who  unmasks.        Milton. 

C'N-MAs'T5R-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  mas- 
tered ;  unconquerable.  Browne. 

tTN-MAs'TlgRED  (iin-mis'terd),  a.    Not  mastered. 

UN-mAs'TJ-CA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  masti- 
cated or  chewed.  Jour,  of  Science. 

UN-MATCH'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  matched  ; 
unparalleled;  unequalled.  Milton. 

UN-mAtcHBD'  (un-mSclit'),  «..  Not  matched; 
matchless  ;  unparalleled.  Coivper. 

tJN-MAT'5D,  a.    Not  mated  or  matched.      Fo)-d. 

t  tJN-MA-TE'RI-AL,  a.     Immaterial.  Daniel. 

tJN-MA-TRlC'V-LAT-jpD,  a.  Not  matriculated. 
"  Unmatriculated  novices."  Milton. 

Cn-MEAN'ING,  a.  Wanting  meaning ;  having 
no  meaning  ;  meaningless  ;  insignificant. 

I  '11  be  that  light,  vnmeaning  thini?, 
That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none.        Byron. 

UN-MEAN'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  an  unmeaning  manner. 

ON-MEAN'ING-NESS,  n.  Want  of  meaning ;  in- 
significance. Dr.  Campbell. 

UN-MEANT',  a.  Not  meant ;  not  intended.    Ash. 

ON-MEA§'yR-A-ELE  (iin-m6zh'ur-?-bl),  «..  Im- 
measurable; immense,     [r.]    '  Shak. 

CN-M£A§'yR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing immeasurable ;  immensity,     [r.]  Ash. 

UN-MEA§'liR-A-BLY  (iSn-mezh'ijr-j-ble),  ad.  Im- 
measurably ;  immensely,     [k.]  '       Howell. 

(jN-MEA|'yREp  (un-mezh'urd),  u.  Not  meas- 
ured :— plentiful  or  extensive  beyond  meas- 
ure ;  immense  ;  measureless.  Coivper. 

fJN-Me-jCHAN'l-OAL,  a.  Not  mechanical.  Clarke. 

UN-M?-eHAN'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  nnmechan- 
ical  manner ;  not  according  to  mechanics. 

IJ-N-MEjCH'AN-IZED  (an-mSk'iin-lzd),  a.  Not 
formed  by  mechanism.  Paley.  \ 


0N-MEN'ACED  (iin-men'siBt),  a. 
threatened. 


UN-MEN'TIpNED  (iSn-mSn'shund), 
tioned  or  told. 


tJN-MED'DLED-WlTH  (iin-mcd'dld-witb),  a.  Not 
meddled  with  ;  not  touched.  Ca/rew. 

UN-MED'DLJNG,  «.  Not  meddling;  not  inter- 
fering. Lord  Chesterfield. 

tJN-MfiD'DLING-NESS,  n.  Absence  of  meddling 
or  interference,     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

fjN-MED'J-TAT-PD,  u..     Not  meditated.     Milton. 

UN-MEEK',  It.     Not  meek.  E.  Erving. 

UN-MEET',  «..     Not  fit ;  not  proper.  Milton. 

UN-MEET'LY,  ad.    Not  properly.  Spenser. 

UN-MEET'NJgSS,  u.     Unsuitableness.         Milton. 

UN-MEL'Ip-RAT-5D  (fin  mel'yo-rat-ed),  u.  Not 
meliorated  or  made  better.      '  Ask. 

fjN-MEL'LOWED  (un-mSl'Iod),  a.  Not  mellowed ; 
not  ripened  or  matured.  Shak. 

UN-Me-LO'DJ-oOs,  a.    Not  melodious ;  harsh. 

UN-Mp-LO'DJ-OUS-LY,  ad.    Not  melodiously. 

tJN-MELT'eD,  a.    Not  melted ;  not  dissolved. 

Not  menaced  or 
Wordsworth. 

UN-MEN' A5-ING,o.    Not  menacing.    Dr.  Allen. 

UN-MEN'TION- A-BLE,  a.  That  may  not  be  men- 
tioned or  told  ;  unspeakable,     [r.]        Ee.  Rev. 

Not  men- 
Sovthern. 
UN-MER'Cjp-NA-RY,  a.     Not  mercenary. 

A  generous  and  unmerceyiary  principle.         Atterbitry. 

UN-MER'CHANT-A-BLE,  a.  Not  merchantable  ; 
unsalable  ;  not  vendible.  Carew. 

t  UN-MER'OjED  (-me'r'sjd),  a.  Merciless.  Drayton. 

tJN-MER'CI-FUL,  a.   1.  Not  merciful ;  merciless  ; 

cruel ;  inhuman  ;  inexorable  ;  severe.      Loeke. 

2.    Unconscionable ;    exorbitant ;    excessive. 

"  Unmerciful  demands  were  made."  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  Ckuel. 

UN-MER'CI-FUL-LY,  ad.  Without  mercy  or  ten- 
derness ;  not  mercifully.  Addison. 

UN-MER'Cl-FUL-NESS,  m.  The  state  of  being 
unmerciful ;  cruelty  ;  want  of  tenderness  ;  in- 
humanity ;  severity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  UN-MER'CJ-LESS,  a.     Merciless.  Joye. 

t  tJN-MER'{T- A-BLE,  a.  Having  no  merit.    Shak. 

UN-MER'IT-JID,  a.    Not  merited ;  not  deserved. 

UN-MER'IT-J;D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
merited or  undeserved;    [r.]  Boyle. 

UN-MER-l-TO'RI-OUS,  a.   Not  meritorious.  Ask. 

t  tJN-MER'RY,  a.    Not  merry  ;  sad.         Chaucer. 

UN-MET',  a.     Not  met.  B.  Jonson. 

UN-M5-TAL'L!C,  «,.    Not  metallic.  Clarke. 

UN-M^T-A-MORTHOSED  (un-m«t-j-mbr'f5st),  a. 
Not  metamorphosed.  Harrington. 

UN-MET-A-PHt§'I-CAL,  a.    Not  metaphysical. 

UN-MBTH'OD-IZED  (un-m«th'od-lzd),  a.  Not 
methodized  or  according  to  niethod.  Ask. 

UN-MIGH'TY  (un-mi'te),  a.  Not  mighty  or  pow- 
erful ;  weak ;  feeble,     [k.]  Todd. 

t  UN-MILD',  K.    Not  mild  ;  fierce.  Gower. 

t  UN-MILD'NPSS,  n.   Want  of  mildness.   Milton. 

UN-MIL'J-TA-RY,  a.    Not  military.  Napier. 

UN-MILKED'  (un-milkt'),  u.    Not  milked.     Pope. 

UN-MILLED'  (un-niild'),  a.  Not  milled,  or  stamped 
in  a  mill,  as  a  coin.  Leake. 

UN-MIND'5D,  «..  Not  minded ;  unheeded.   S?iak. 

tjN-MlND'FljL,  a.  Not  mindful ;  forgetful ;  neg- 
ligent ;  inattentive  ;  heedless ;  careless.  Dry  den. 

tJN-MIND'FUL-LY,  ad.     Negligently  ;  carelessly. 

tJN-MIND'FU-L-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  unmind- 
ful ;  carelessness  ;  heedlessness.  Scott. 

tUN-MIND'ING,  M.     Unmindfulness.     Wickliffe. 

UN-MIN'GLE,  V.  a.  To  separate,  as  any  thing 
from  other  things  with  which  it  is  mixed.  "Un' 
■mingle  the  wine  from  the  water."    [r.]    Bacon. 
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UNMINGLEABLE 

t  UN-MiN'GU:-A-BLE,o.   Not  susceptive  of  mix- 
ture.    "  Unmingleable  liquors."  "     ' 


UN-MIN'GLED    (un-mlng'gld),   a.     Not  mingled; 
unmixed  ;  unadulterated  ;  pure.  Shak. 

UN-MIN-IS-TE'RI-AL,  u.   Not  ministerial.  Craig. 

UN-MI-RAc'U-LOUS,  a.   Not  miraculous.   Young. 

(JN-Mi'RY,  a.    Not  miry  ;  not  fouled  with  dirt. 

There  may'st  thou  pass,  with  safe,  unniiry  feet.  Gatj. 

UN-MISSED'  (uii-mist'),  a.     Not  missed.       Gray. 

fJN-MIS-TAK'A-BLE,    a.      That   cannot  be  mis- 
taken or  misunderstood  ;  clear.  Ch.  Ob. 

On-MIS-TAK'A-BLY,  ad.     So  as  not  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  without  mistake.  J.  Pai'ker. 
tJN-MJS-TA'KEN  (-kn),  a.  Not  mistaken.    Smart. 

UN-MIS-TRUST'ING,    a.    Not   mistrusting;    un- 
suspicious ;  not  suspecting.  Clarke. 

UN-MlT'I-GA-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  mitigated 
or  softened.     "  Unmitigable  rage."  Shak. 

UN-MIT'!-GAT-¥D,   a.      Not  mitigated  ;  not  re- 
duced or  lessened  in  severity.  Shak. 

UN-MI'TRE,  t'.  a.     To  depose  or  to  deprive  of  a 
mitre,  as  a  bishop.  Milton. 

UN-MIXED'  (un-mikst'),  a.     Not  mixed  or   min- 
gled ;  unmmgled  ;  pure  ;  clear.  Bacon. 

tJN-MlXT',  a.     Unmixed.  Milton. 

UN-MOANED'  (un-mSnd'),  u.   Not  bemoaned;  not 
lamented ;  not  deplored,     [r.]  Shak. 

UN-M0d'!-FI-A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  modi- 
fied ;  not  to  be  altered  or  qualiiied.  Clarke. 

UN-M5d'I-FIED  (un-mod'e-fid),  u.   Not  modified, 
altered,  or  qualified.  Burke. 

UN-Md'DJSH,  a.     Not  modish ;  not  in  accordance 
^with  the  fashion  ;  unfashionable.  Clarke. 

UN-MOD'U-LAT-^D,  u.   Not  modulated.    Shelley. 

On-moist',  a.     Not  moist ;  dry.  Philips. 

tJN-MOIST'ENED  (un-mol'snd),  u.  Not  moistened. 

UN-MO-LEST'fiD,  a.    Not  molested ;  undisturbed. 

UN-M6l'L!-FI-A-BLE,  u,.     Not  mollifiable.    Ash. 

UN-MOL'LJ-PIED  (-fid),  a.     Not  mollified.    Ash. 

UN-MO-MEN'TOUS,  a.     Not  momentous  ;  of  no 
moment  or  importance.  Campbell. 

fjN-MON'^YED  (un-miiii'id),  u.  Havingno  money  ; 
moneyless.  Shenstone. 

UN-M0-N6p'0-LIZE,   v.   a.    To  recover   or  free 
from  monopoly,     [n.]  Milton. 

CN-M66r',  v.   a.      [i.   UNMOOEED  ;  pp.  unmook- 
ING,  UNMOORED.] 

1.  {Naut.)  To  release,  as  a  ship,  from  a  state 
of  being  moored  by  heaving  up  one  anchor  and 
allowing  her  to  ride  at  a  single  anchor.     Dana. 

2.  To  loose  from  land  or  anchorage.       Pope. 

tTN-MOR'AL-IZED  (un-mor'fil-Izd),  a.     Not  mor- 
alized ;  untutored  by  morality.  Norris. 

UN-m6r-RISED  (un-mor'isd),  a.    Not  dressed  for 
dancing  the  morris-dance.  Beau.  8^  Fl. 

tJN-MORT'GApED  (un-mor'g?jd),  a.     Not    mort- 
gaged; not  subject  to  a  mortgage.         Addison. 

UN-M6r'TI-FIeD  (-fid),  a.    Not  mortified. 

UN-M0-§A'!C,  a.     Contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

tTN-MOTH'^R-LY,  u,.     Not  motherly.  Smaii. 

tJN-MOULD'  (Ein-mold'),  v.  a.     To   change   as  to 
the  form  ;  to  destroy  the  shape  of.  Milton. 

tJN-MOULD'5D,  a.     Not  moulded.  Clarke. 

UN-M0UL'D|;R-ING,  ».  Not  mouldering.  Bryant. 

UN-M6i)nD'(;D,  a.     Having  no  mound  or  raised 

fence.     "  Gardens  all  unmounded."      Holyday. 

UN-MOUNT'JfD,  a.    Not  mounted.  Sotdhey. 

UN-MOURNED'  (un-mornd'),  a.    Not  mourned  or 
lamented ;  not  bewailed.  Southern. 

f  UN-m6v'A-BLE,  k.    Immovable.  Locke. 

t  IJN-m6v'A-BLY,  ad.     Immovably.  Ellis. 

ftN-M6VED'  (iin-movd'),  a.     1.  Not  moved;  not 
removed;  not  stirred  from  its  place.      Dryden. 
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2.  Not  changed  in  purpose  or  resolution ; 
firm  ;  steadfast ;  constant.  Milton. 

3.  Not  affected;   not  touched  or  altered  by 
passion  ;  calm ;  self-possessed. 

'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 

Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move.  Biiron. 

UN-MOV'^D-LY,  ad.     Quietly ;  without  emotion. 
If  you  entreat,  I  will  unmovcdly  hear.         Beay.  Sf  Fl. 

UN-m6v'|NG,  a.     1.  Having  no  motion.  Cheyne. 
2.  Not  exciting  emotion ;  unaffecting.  Johns. 


UN-MOWED',  I 
UN-MOWN',     1 


a.    Not  mowed  or  mown.       Ash. 


UN-MUF'FLE,  V.  a.  To  remove  a  muffle  from  ;  to 
uncover  by  removing  a  muffle.  Milton. 

UN-MULLED'  (un-miild'),  a.    Not  mulled.     Ash. 

tJN-MUR'D?RED  (iin-mur'derd),  a.  Not  mur- 
dered ;  not  killed  ;  not  destroyed.  Oldham. 

UN-MUR'MURED  (un-mur'murd),  a.  Not  mur- 
mured at ;  complained  of.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

tJN-MUR'MUR-ING,  u..    Not  murmuring.     Pollok. 

UN-MU'§I-CAL,  a.  Not  musical ;  not  harmo- 
nious ;  discordant ;  harsh.  B.  Jonson. 

UN-MU'?I-CAL-LY,  ad.    Not  musically.         Ash. 

0"N-MU§'!NG,  a.    Not  musing.  Clarke. 

tJN-MU'TI-LAT-5D,  a.     Not  mutilated.    Loudon. 

UN-MUZ'ZLE,  V.  a.  \i.  t'NMUzzLED  ;jt)p.  unmuz- 
zling, UNMUZZLED.]     To  loose  from  a  muzzle. 

The  hell-hounds  of  war,  on  all  sides,  will  be  uncoupled 
and  mimuzzled.  Burke, 

UN-MUZ'ZLED  (iin-muz'zld),  p.  a.    Not  muzzled. 

UN-MYS-TE'RJ-OUS,  a.  Not  mysterious.   Young. 

UN-NAIL',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  nails  ;  to  draw  the 
nail  or  nails  from.  Evelyn. 

UN-NAMED'  (iin-namd'),  a.    Not  named.  Milton. 

UN-NA"TION-AL  (an-n5sh'un-fl),  a.  Notnational. 

UN-NA'TIVE,  II.    Not  native  ;  foreign.  Thomson. 

UN-NAT'y-RAL  (iin-nSt'yu-r?l),  a.     1.  Not  natu- 
ral ;  contrary  to  nature  or  to  the  common  in- 
stincts or  feelings ;  uncommon.  Shak. 
Vhnalural  deeds  do  breed  vnnatural  troubles.  Sfiak. 

2.  Acting  without  the  aflections  implanted 
by  nature,  as  a  son  or  a  mother.  Denham. 

3.  Not  agreeable  to  nature  or  to  the  real  state 
of  persons  or  things  ;  forced  ;  strained  ;  con- 
strained ;  afi"ected;  artificial. 

Glittering  trifles,  that,  in  a  serious  poem,  are  nauseous, 
because  they  are  unnatural,  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Peeteknatural,  Violent. 

UN-NAT'U-RAL-IZB,  V.  a.  To  make  unnatural ; 
to  divest  of  natural  affections.  Haks. 

UN-NAT'U-RAL-LY,  ad.  Not  naturally  ;  in  op- 
position to  nature.  Tillotson. 

CN-NAT'U-RAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unnatural;  contrariety  to  nature.  Sidney. 

t  &N-NA'TyRE  (an-nat'yur),  V.  u,.  To  change  or 
take  away  the  nature  of.  Sidney. 

IJN-NAv'I-GA-BLE,  a.    Not  navigable.      Cowley. 

tjN-NAV't-GAT-^D,  a.  Not  navigated ;  not  sailed 
over.  "  Seas  unnavigated  and  unknown."  Cook. 

fJN-NE9'jpS-SA-RI-LY,  ad.  "Without  necessity; 
without  need ;  needlessly.  Hooker. 

UN-NEg'?S-SA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unnecessary ;  needlessness.  Dec.  of  Chr.  Piety. 

UN-NE9'5S-SA-RY,  a.  Not  necessary  ;  not  need- 
ed or  wanted;  needless;  useless.  Bacon. 

UN-N{;-CES'S!-TAT-5D,  a.  Not  necessitated  or 
required  by  necessity.  Smart. 

UN-NEED'?D,  u.    Not  needed.  WiUon. 

fJN-NBED'FUL,   a.     Not  needed;   not  wanted; 

needless ;  unnecessary,     [h.]  MiUon. 

ON-NEIOH'BORED  (On-na'burd),  a.  Not  neigh- 
borly or  near ;  unconnected.  Coviper. 

Cn-NEIGH'BOB-LY  (un-na'bur-le),  a.  Not  neigh- 
borly ;  not  suitable  to  the  duties  of  a  neighbor  ; 
not  kindj  not  friendly.  "Garth. 

tJN-NEIGH'BOR-LY  (iin-na'bur-le),  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner not  suitable  to  a  neighbor  ;  with  unkind- 
ness  or  malevolence ;  unkindly.  Shak. 


UNOBTRUSIVE 

t  ON-NER'VATE,  a.    Enervate ;  weak.    Broome. 

tJN-NERVE',  V.  a.  [i.  unneiivee  ;  pp.  unnerv- 
ing, UNNERVED.]  To  deprive  of  nerve  or  force  ; 
to  weaken  ;  to  enfeeble.  Addison. 

UN-NERVED'  (un-nervd'),  a.  Deprived  of  nerve 
or  strength ;  weak ;  feeble ;  nerveless.       Shak. 

UN-NES'TLE  (iin-n6s'sl),  V.  a.  To  dislodge,  as 
from  a  nest ;  to  eject,     [e.]  Bacon. 


t  UN-NETH 


sTH',    ; , 

ETHES,  ) 


Scarcely ;    hardly.  —  See 


tJN-NEU'TRAL,  a.  '  Not  neutral.  Clarke. 

tJN-NIG'GARD-LY,  u.     Not  niggardly.       Tucker. 

fUN-NO'BLE,  ffl.     Not  noble  ;  ignoble.         Shak. 

t  UN-NO 'BLY,  «(?.     Ignobly.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

UN-n6m'I-NAT-UD,  a.     Not  nominated.        Ash. 

UN-NOT'gD,  a.    1.  Not  noted ;  not  heeded.  SAo/c. 
2.  Not  honored.    "  Unwept,  unnoted."  Pope. 

UN-NO'TICED  (uiiiio'tist),  a.     Not  noticed ;  not 
observed  ;  not  remarked ;  neglected.      Roberts. 

UN-NO'TI-FIED  (iin-n5'te-fid),  u,.     Not  notified. 

UN-NOUR'ISHED  (un-nfir'isht),  a.  Not  nourished, 
cherished,  or  fostered.  Daniel. 

UN-NUM'B^RED    (un-num'berd),    a.      Not  num- 
bered ;  innumerable  ;  numberless.  Dryden. 

tUN-NU'MER-A-BLE,  a.  Innumerable.  IFtcWJ/fe. 

ON-NURT'lIBED  (un-nurt'yurd),  a.  Not  nurtured ; 
not  educated.  Hammond. 

UN-Ny-TRI"TIOITS  (un-nu-trish'us),  a.   Not  nutri- 
tious ;  not  nourishing,  as  food.  Ed.  Rev. 

tUN-0-BE'D[-5NCE,  n.  Disobedience.  Wickliffe. 

ttJN-O-BE'Df-BNT,  a.     Disobedient.  Milton. 

t  ON-O-BEYED'  (iin-o-bad'),  a.     Not  obeyed  ;  dis- 
obeyed.    "  Unrespected,  tmobeyed."        Daniel. 

UN-OB-JECT'Jf  D,  It.     Not  objected.        Atterbury. 

UN-OB-JEO'TION-A-BLE  (i5n-ob-jek'Ellun-?-bl),   a. 
That  cannot  be  objected  against.  Geddes. 

iJN-OB-JEC'TION-A-BLY,   ad.      So  as  not  to  be 
objected  to  or  opposed.  Clarke. 

UN-0-BLI(?ED'  (un-o-blljd'),  lo.  Not  obliged.  Ash. 

UN-0B-LIT'(;R-AT-JED,  u,.     Not  obliterated. 

UN-OB-NOX'IOUS    (iin-ob-iiok'sllus),  u.     Not   ob- 
noxious ;  not  liable ;  not  exposed.  Donne. 

tJN-OB-SCtJRED'  (iin-ob-skurd'),  a.  Not  obscured ; 
not  darkened ;  undimmed.  Milton. 

UN-OB-SE'aUI-OUS,  a.     Not  obsequious.  Smith. 

UN-OB-SE'auI-OyS-NESS,  II.    Want  of  obsequi- 
ousness ;  incompliance.  Browne. 

t'N-OB-§ERV'A-BLB,  a.    Not  observable  ;  not  to 
be  observed ;  not  discoverable.  Boyle. 

UN-OB-§ERV'ANOB,  n.     Inattention  ;  regardless- 
ness;  heedlessness.  Whitlock. 

f;N-OB-§ERV'ANT,  a.    Not  observant;  inatten- 
tive ;  heedless  ;  careless  ;  listless.  Glanvill. 

UN-OB-§ERVED'  (un-ob-zervd'),  a.  Not  observed  ; 
not  heeded  ;  not  regarded;  neglected.      Bacon. 

UN-0B-§ERV'5D-LY,    ad.      Without    being    ob- 
served or  noticed.  Pati'ick. 

UN-OB-§ERV'!NG,  a.   Not  observing  or  noticing ; 
inattentive  ;  unobservant.  Lh'yden. 

■ON-QB-STRUCT'^D,    a.      Not    obstructed  ;    not 
hindered  or  stopped.  Blackmore. 

tfN-OB-STRUCT'IVE,   a.     Not   obstructing;  not 
raising  any  obstacle.  Blackmore. 

UN-pB-TAlN'A-BLE,    u,.      That    cannot    be   ob- 
tained ;  unattainable.  Pratt. 

UN-OB-TAINED'  (5n-ob-tard'),  u.     Not  obtained; 
not  acquired  ;  not  gained.  ^Hooker. 

tJN-0B-TRt5D'eD,  a.    Not  obtruded.  Ash. 

tJN-OB-TRtJD'lNG,  u..     Not  obtruding.  Reed. 

tJN-OB-TRtJ'SIVE,    a.     Not   obtrusive;  not  for- 
ward ;  modest ;  retiring. 


A,  E,  I,  o,  u,  y, 


j;    A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  t, 


;   A,  5,  I,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;   FArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL  ;   HEIR,  HER; 


UNOBTRUSIVELY 
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UNPERISHED 


tJN-OB-TRtJ'SIVE-LY,  ad.  In  an  unobtrusive 
manner  ;  modestly'.  Knowles. 

UN-OB-TR0'S(VE-Nf:SS,  ».  The  quality  of  being 
unobtrusive  ;  modesty.  Month.  Rev. 

tJN-OB'VJ-OtrS,  M.     Not  obvious.  Bot/le. 

trN-OC-CA'§IONED  (-zhund),  i*.    Not  occasioned. 

UN-Oo'CU-PIEn  (un-5k'ii-pld),  a.    Not  occupied. 

UN-OF-FEND'5D,  a.     Not  offended.        Johnson. 

t'N-OF-FEND'JNG,  a.  Not  offending ;  harmless; 
innocent ;  inoffensive  ■,  blameless. 

tJN-OF-FEN'S(VE,  a.     Inoffensive,    [k.]        Fell. 

UN-6f'F5RED  (uii-Sf'ferd),  a.  Not  offered  or  pro- 
posed to  acceptance.  Clarendon. 

0N.OF-FI"CIAU  (un-of-f Isli'sil),  a.     Not  official. 

On-OF-FI"CIAL-LY,  ad.  In  an  unofficial  man- 
ner or  capacity ;  not  officially.  Hale. 

UN-OF-WciOyS  (uii-of-f Isli'us),  a.  Not  officious. 
"  Unofficious  to  administer  something."  Milton. 

UN-6f'TEN  (uu-of  fn),  ad.     Rarely,  [r.]  Harris. 

fJN-OIL',  V.  a.    To  free  from  oil.  Dryden. 

tJN-OILED'  (un-iiild'),  a.    Not  oiled.  Young. 

DN-O'PENED  (un-6'pnd),  ».  Not  opened;  not 
unclosed  ;  shut ;  closed.  Chesterfield. 

UN-0'PEN-ING  (un-o'pn-Tng'),  ii..     Not  opening. 

t  UN-OP'^R-A-TIVE,  a.     Inoperative.         South. 

0N-O-PER'cy-IiAT-f,D,  u..  Having  no  operculum 
or  'cover.  "  Clarke. 

UN-pP-PO§ED'  (un-op-pozd'),  a.    Not  opposed. 

UN-OP-PREFiSED'  (un-op-prest'),  u.  Not  oppressed. 

UN-pP-PRES'SJVE,  a.    Not  oppressive.      Burke. 

UN-QR-DAINED'  (un-or-dand'),  a.    Not  ordained. 

UN-OR'DfRED  (un-or'derd),  a.  Not  ordered,  or 
placed,  or  moving  in  order.  Daniel. 

tJN-OR'D^R-LY,  u.     Disorderly,  [r.]   Sanderson. 

CN-0R'D1-NA-RY,  a.     Unusual,    [r.]  Loeke. 

t  Cn-OR'DI-NATE,  a.    Disorderly.  Wickliffe. 

t  tJN-OR'DI-NATE-LY,  ad.  In  a  disorderly  man- 
ner ;  with  disorder ;  irregularly.  Wiekliffe. 

fJN-OR'GAN-IZED  (un-or'g?n-Izd),  a.  Not  organ- 
ized ;  not  having  organs  or  organization.  Clarke. 

t'N-O-EI-EN'TAL,  a.     Not  oriental.  Byron. 

tJN-0-RI(?'!-NAL,  a.    Not  original.  Milton. 

UN-0-Rl(?'!-NAT-pD,  a.  Not  originated ;  un- 
generated  ;  self-existent.  Stephens. 

t  tjN-O-RIQJ'l-NATE,  a.  "Without  having  been 
originated  or  generated.  Waterlxnd. 

&N-6R-NA-MENT'AL,a.  Not  ornamental ;  with- 
oiit  ornament ;  plain  ;  unadorned.  West. 

CN-OR'NA-MENT-^D,  a.  Not  ornamented;  not 
adorned' ;  plain.  Coventry. 

fJN-OR'THp-DOX,  u.  Not  orthodox  ;  heterodox  ; 
heretical.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

tJN-0S-T5N-TA'TI0yS  (un-os-ten-ta'slms),  a.  Not 
ostentatious;  not  boastful;  modest.  West. 

0n-6S-T5N-TA'TIO-VS-LY,  ad.  Not  ostenta- 
tiously ;  modestly.  Knox. 

UN-6s-TSN-TA'TI0yS-NESS,  re.  Freedom  from 
ostentation ;  modesty.  Allen. 

tJN-OWED'  (un-od'),  a.     1.  Not  owed;  not  due. 
2.  t  Having  no  owner  ;  not  owned.         Shak. 

UN-OWNED'  (un-ond'),  a.     1.  Not  o-vvned,;  having 

no  owner.  Johnson. 

2.  Not  acknowledged;  not  admitted.  Milton. 

0n-6x'J-DAT-5D,  a.     Not  oxidated.  Clarke. 

Cn-OX'I-DIZED  (-dizcj),  a.  Not  oxidized;  not 
combined  with  oxygen ;  unoxidated.         Clarke. 

UN-OX'Y-G]pN-AT-5D,  it.    Not  oxygenated.     CI. 

UN-6x'Y-5H;N-IZED  (-Izd),  «.     Not  oxygenized. 

IJN-PA-CIF'JC,  a.     Not  pacific.  Warton. 

CtN-PA^'I-FIED  (un-paa'e-fid),  a.  Not  pacified, 
appeased,  or  calmed.  Browne. 


Loeke. 

To  remove  or  efface  the  paint- 
Parnell. 


tJN-PACK',  V.  a.  \i.  unpacked  ;  pp.  unpacking, 

UNPACKED.] 

1.  To  open,  as  any  thing  packed.  Boyle. 

2.  To  disburden ;  to  unburden,     [r.]     Shak. 

UN-PAcKED'  (un-pakt'),  a.  Not  packed;  — not 
collected  by  unlawful  means.  Hudibras. 

UN-PA'GAN-iZE,  v.  a.  To  free  from,  or  divest 
of,  paganism,    [u.]  Cudieorth. 

UN-PAID',  a.    Not  paid ;  not  discharged.  Dryden. 

UN-PAINED'  (un-pand'),  a.    Not  pained.      Milton. 

UN-PAIN'FUL,  ffl.  Not  painful ;  giving  no  pain 
*'  An  easy  and  unpainful  touch.'  l.np.kp. 

UN-PAINT',  V.  a 
ing  of. 

UN-PAINT'5D,  a.     Not  painted.  Leighton. 

UN-pAiRED'  (un-p4rd'),  a.  Not  paired ;  not 
matched  or  mated.  Neieton. 

UN-PAL'A-TA-BLE,  u,.    Not  palatable  ;  nauseous. 

UN-PALLED'  (un-plld'),  a.    Not  palled.       Smart. 

UN-PAM'P^RED  (un-pam'perd),  u,.  Not  pampered. 

tJN-PANGED'  (un-p&ngd'),  a.  Not  afflicted  with 
pangs  ;  not  pained,     [r.]  Beau.  «Sf  Fl. 

tJN-PAR'A-DISE,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  happiness 
like  that  of  Paradise.  Young. 

UN-PAR' A-g6neD  (-gSnd),  a.  Not  equalled ;  un- 
matched.    "  Kubies  unparagoned.^'  Shak. 

trN-PAR'AL-LEL-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be 
equalled  or  matched  ;  matchless.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-PAr'AL-LELED  (iin-par'filieid),  a.  Having 
no  parallel  or  equal ;  unequalled  ;  not  matched  ; 
not  to  be  matched ;  matchless.  Addison. 

On-PAR'AL-YZED,  u,.    Not  paralyzed.         Goode. 

UN-PAR' A-PHRA|ED  (-frazd),  a.  Not  paraphrased. 

UN-PARCHED'  (un-pirclit'),  a.     Not  parched. 

tJN-PAR'DON-A-BLE  (iin-pir'dn-fi-M'),  a.  Not 
pardonable  ;  that  cannot  be  pardoned  or  for- 
given ;  irremissible.  Hooker. 

tJN-PAR'DON-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unpardonable.  Tillotsoti. 

UN-PAE'DON-A-BLY  (un-pir'dn-ii-1'le),  ad.  Be- 
yond pardon  or  forgiveness.  Atterhury. 

UN-PAR'DONED  (un-pir'dnd),  a.     Not  pardoned. 

tJN-PAR'DON-ING  (un-pir'dn-Ing),  «.  Not  par- 
doning ;  unforgiving.  Dryden. 

UN-pAreD'  (iSn-pird'),  a.    Not  pared.  Ash. 

UN-PAR-LIA-MENT'A-Rt-LY  (un-par-le-m6nt'ii- 
re-),  ad.  In  an  unparliamentary  manner.  Clarice. 

tjN-PAR-LJA-MENT'A-RI-NESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  unparliamentary ;  contrariety  to  the 
rules  of  Parliament.  Clan 


UN-pAR-LIA-MENT'A-RY  (un-pav-Ie-ment'?-re"),  a. 
Not  parliamently  ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Par- 
liament, or  of  legislative  bodies.  Swift. 

CTN-PA-RO'eHI-AL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  exclude  or  re- 
move from  a  parish,     [r.]  Brit.  Crit. 

UN-PART'¥D,  a.    Not  parted  or  separated. 

tUN-PAR'TIAL(-sh?l),B.    Impartial.    Sanderson. 

tUN-PAR'TIAL-LY,  ai^.     Impartially.       Hooker. 

UN-PAR-TI9'I-PAT-5D,  «.     Not  participated. 

UN-PAR-Tig'J-PAT-ING,  i».     Not  participating. 

tJN-PART'N^RED  (un-pirt'iierd),  a.  Having  no 
partner,     [r.]  N.  A.  Rev. 

0N-PAsS'A-BLE,  a.  Admitting  no  passage  ;  not 
passable ;  impassable,     [r.]  Temple. 

fjN-pAss'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  impassable.  Evelyn. 

t  UN-PAS'SION-ATE  (-shun-at),  ;  „,   Disp;ission- 

t  UN-PAs'SION-AT-?D,  S  ate.       "  Grave 

and  unpassionate  words."  Locke. 

Free    from 
Temple. 

UN-pAs'TO-RAL,  „,.    Not  pastoral.  Warton. 

UN-PATCHED'  (un-pacht'),  a.     Not  patched. 


On-PAS'SIONED    (un-pash'und),    a. 
passion ;  dispassionate. 


On-PATHED'  (un-patfid'),  a.  Not  pathed  ;  un- 
tracked.     "  hnpathed  waters."  Shak. 

UN-PA-THET'!C,  a.     Not  pathetic.  Warton. 

DN-PATH'WAYBD  (un-plth'wad),  u,.  Having  no 
pathway  ;  trackless.  Wordsworth. 

t  UN-PA'TIfNCE,  re.     Impatience.  Chaucer. 

t  UN-PA'TH;NT  (-sbent),  a.   Impatient.   Holland. 

UN-PA-TRI-6t'JC,  a.     Not  patriotic.        Q«.  Rev. 

UN-PA-TRj-OT'1-CAL-LY,  ad.    Not  patriotically. 

UN-pAt'RON-IZED  (un-pat'ron-5zd),  a.  Mot  pat- 
ronized ;  not  having  a  patron.  Johnson. 

UN-PAT'T{;RNED  (un-pat'ternd),  a.  Having  no 
pattern  ;  imequalled.  Beau,  ir  Fl. 

UN-PAu'P{;R-iZED  (iin-p4u'per-izd),  a.  Not  pau- 
perized or  made  a  pauper.  Qu.  Rev. 

tJN-PAVED'  (un-pavd'),  a.     1.  Not  paved ;  without 

pavement,  as  a  street.  Hakeioill. 

2.  t  Castrated.     "  Vnpaved  eunuch."      Shak. 

UN-PA-VIL'IONED  (un-pii-vH'yund),  u..  Having 
no  pavilion  or  tent.  Shelley. 

tJN-PAwNED'  (un-pSiwiid'),  a.  Not  pawned;  not 
pledged ;  not  deposited  as  security.  Pope. 

UN-PAY'   (un-pa'l,  v.  a.     1.  Not  to  pay  ;  —  used 

only  in  the  participles.  Dryden. 

^2.  To  undo,  as  villany.     [r.]  Shak. 

UN-pAy'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  paid.  South. 

UN-PAY'jNG,  a.     Not  paying.  Dryden. 

t  UN-PEACE',  /J.    Lack  of  peace.  Chaucer. 

UN-PEACE' A-BLE,  a.  Not  peaceable  ;  quarrel- 
some ;  not  disposed  to  peace.  Hammond. 

UN-PEACE'FUL,  u..     Not  peaceful.  Cowley. 

UN-PEELED'  (iiD-peld'),  u..     Not  peeled.         Ash. 

UN-PEG',  V.  a.      [i.    UNPEGGED  ;  pp.    UNPEGGING, 

UNPEGGED.]     To  remove  the  peg  from  ;  to  open 
or  loose  by  removing  the  peg  or  pegs  of.    Shak. 

trN-PELT'5D,  a.    Not  pelted.  Ash. 

UN-PEN',  V.  a.  To  open  the  pen  of,  or  to  set  free 
from  a  pen.  Blackstone. 

tJN-PEN'CjLLED  (un-pen'sild),  a.  Not  pencilled ; 
not  delineated ;  not  drawn.  Feltham. 

t  UN-PEN'5-TRA-BLE,  ».  Impenetrable.  Herbert. 

UN-PEN'5-TRAT-?D,  u,.    Not  penetrated.      Ash. 

t  ON-PEN'J-TENT,  a.     Impenitent.  Sandys. 

UN-PENNED'  (un-pend'),  u..    Not  penned.       Ash. 

UN-PEN'SIONED  (un-pSn'shund),  a.  Not  pen- 
sioned.    "  Unplaced,  unpe^isioned."  Pope. 

UN-PEO'PLE  (un-p5'pl),  v.  a.  \_i.  UNPEOPLED; 
pp.  UNPEOPLING,  UNPEOPLED.]  To  depopu- 
late ;  to  deprive  of  people ;  to  dispeople.  Spenser. 

UN-PpR-CEIV'A-BLE  (iSn-per-Bev'51-bl),  a.  Im- 
perceptible,    [r.]  Pearson. 

UN-PjpR-CEIVED'  (un-per-sevd'),  a.  Not  per- 
ceived or  observed ;  unnoticed.  Bacon. 

UN-PCR-CEIV'^D-LY  (un-per-sev'ed-le),  ad.  So 
as  not  to  be  perceived  ;  imperceptibly.      Boyle. 

UN-PeR-CEP'Tf-BLE,  a.  Imperceptible.  Holland. 

t  UN-PER'(;-GAL,  «.    Unequal.  Chaucer. 

t  tJN-PER'FfCT,  u..     Imperfect.  Peacham. 

t  UN-PER'Ff,CT,  V.  a.  To  make  imperfect ;  to 
cause  to  be  incomplete.  Sidney. 

UN-PER'FjpCT-ED,  a.    Not  perfected.  Hammond. 

t  UN-PER'FjpCT-:5;D-NESS,  n.  Imperfection. SAoA. 

ttJN-PER'FeCT-LY,  ad.     Imperfectly.         Hales. 

t  UN-PER'F(;CT-NESS,  n.   Imperfection.  Sidney. 

UN-PgR-FORMED'  (un-per-f ormd'),  a.  Not  per- 
formed; not  done  ;  not  executed.     Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-PEE-FORM'ING,  a.     Not  performing. 

tJN-P5R-FUMED'  C-fumd'),  a.    Not  perfumed. 

tUN-PER'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  perish; 
imperishable  ;  enduring.  Hammond. 

UN-PER'ISHED  (un-per'jsht),  a.  Not  perished  or 
destroyed.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 


MiEN,  SIB;    m6vE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  rOle.  —  g,  q,,  5,  g,  soft;  £,  &,  £,  5,  hard;  §  as  z;   :^  as  gz.  —  THIS,  ttia. 


UNPERISHING 

(JN-PER'JSH-ING,  o.     Not  perishing.         Coioper. 
UN-PER'JUEED  (un-per'jijrd),  «.     Free  from  per- 
jury ;  not  perjured.  Dryden. 

UN-P^R-MIT'T^D,  a.    Not  permitted.        Potter. 

tJN-P(;K-PLEX',  V.  a.     To  relieve  from  perplexity 
or  embarrassment.  Domie. 

UN-PJ5R-PLEXED'    (un-per-plekst'),    a.     Not  per- 
plexed ;  unembarrassed.  Locke. 

0n-PER'S5-CUT-5D,  .t.     Not  persecuted.  Milton. 

UN-P^R-SPlE'A-BLE,  a.    Not  perspirable;    that 
cannot  be  perspired.  Arbvthnot. 

tjN-PpE-SUAD'A-BLE  (iin-per-swad'fi-bl),  a.     Not 
to  be  persuaded  ;  impersuasible. 


UN-PeU-SUAD'eD,  «,.     Not  persuaded.  More. 

UN-PeR-SUA'SIVE  (un-per-swa'siv),  a.  Not  per- 
suasive ;  not  having  povrer  to  persuade.    Blair. 

UN-P(;-rO§ED'  (un-pe-ru7,d'),  a.     Not  read.   Ash. 

UN-Pf,R-VERT',  V.  a.  To  relieve  or  rescue  from 
perversion  or  error      [e,.]  Sterne. 

UN-PpR-VERT'eD,  «..     Not  perverted.         Swift. 

UN-PET'RI-FlED  (iln-pet're-ftd),  a.   Not  petrified  ; 

not  formed  into  stone.  Bucklarul. 

tJN-PHlL-AN-THR6p'IC,  a.  Not  philanthropic  ; 
not  humane  ;  misanthropic.  Carlyle. 

UN-PHIL-0-§OPH'IC,  a.     XJnphilosophical.    Ash. 

UN-PHIL-0§6PH'I-CAL  (un-fil-o-zof'e-kjl).  «• 
Not  philosophical ;  not  consistent,  with  philoso- 
phy or  right  reason.  Newton. 

UN-PHlL-O-^OPH'I-CAL-Ly,  ad.  In  an  unphilo- 
sophical  manner.  "  South. 

UN-PHIL-O-SOPH'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  unphilosophical ;  incongruity  with  phi- 
losophy or  right  reason.  Iforris. 

UN-PH!-l6s'0-PHIze  (un-fe-ISs'o-flz),  v.  a.  To 
degrade  from,  or  deprive  of,  the  character  of  a 
philosopher,     [k.]  Pope. 

tjN-PHREN-O-Lfip'I-CAL,  a.  Not  according  to 
phrenology  ;  not  phrenological.       Phren.  Jour. 

UN-PHY§'!CKED  (uii-f iz'jlct),  «.  Not  physicked  ; 
not  affected  by  medicine.  Howell. 

On- PICKED'  (un-pikt'),  a.  Not  picked ;  not  culled, 
chosen,  or  selected.  Milton. 

UN-PlCT-y-RESaUE'  (-veskO,  a.  Not  pictu- 
resque ;  wanting  picturesqueness.         Ed.  Rev. 

tTN-PIERCE'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  pierced; 
impenetrable,     [r.]  Southey. 

UN-PIERCED'  (iSii-pSrst'),  a.     Not  pierced.     Gay. 

UN-PJ[L'LAPED  (un-pll'l?jd),  O, 
ransacked ;  not  plundered, 

fjN-PIL'LARED  (ttn-pil'ljird),  a.  Not  pillared; 
without  pillars  or  columns.  Pope. 

tJN-PIL'LOWED  (un-pll'lod),  a.  Wanting  a  pil- 
low.    '•  Her  unpillowed  head.**  Milton. 

UN-Pi'LOT-?D,  a.  Not  piloted  ;  not  steered  or 
guided,  as  a  vessel.  Shelley. 

UN-PIN',  V.  a.  \i.  UNPINNED  ;  pp.  unpinning, 
UNPiNNEn.]  To  free  from  pins  ;  to  open  or  un- 
fasten by  removing  the  pin  or  pins  from.  Donne. 

UN-PIN'IpN  (un-pin'yun),  V.  u.  To  loosen  from 
pinions  ;  to  unbind.  Clarke. 

tJN-PIN'IpNED  (iin-pin'yund),  u.  Not  pinioned ; 
not  having  pinions  or  wings.  Adair. 

te-PINKED'  (un-plnkt'),  a.  Not  pinked;  not 
marked  or  set  with  eyelet-holes.  Shak. 

UN-PINNED'  (un-pTnd'),  a.  Not  pinned;  freed 
from  or  without  pins.  Ash. 

UN-PIT'I-A-BLE,  tt.  That  is  notto  be  pitied.  Scott. 

UN-PIT'J-A-BLY,  arf.  So  as  not  to  be  pitied.  Scott. 

CN-pIT'IED  (un-pit'jd),  a.  Not  pitied  or  compas- 
sionated.    '*  Unpitied  and  forlorn."  Pope. 

UN-PIT'l-FUL,  u..     Not  pitiful ;  pitiless.    Davies. 

UN-PIT'I-FUL-LY,  ad.  Without  pity  or  compas- 
sion ;  unmercifully ;  pitilessly.  Shak. 

tUN-Pl'TOyS,  o.  Not  pious;  impious.  Wickliffe. 


Not  pillaged  or 
Glover. 
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UN-PIT'Y-ING,  ti.    Having  no  pity.       Granville. 

t  tJN-PLA'CA-BLE,  a.     Implacable.        Fotherby. 

UN-PLACED'    (iin-plast'),    a.     Not  placed  or  ar- 
ranged :  —  having  no  place  or  office.  Pope. 

UN-PLAGUED'    (un-plagd''),   a.     Not  plagued  or 
tormented.     "  Unplaqued  with  corns."       Shak. 


t  UN-PLAIN' (-plan'),  a.    Insincere,    [r.]    Gower. 

t  UN- PLAINED'  (uu-pland'),  a.    Not  deplored  or 
bewailed ;  not  lamented.  Spenser. 

UN-PLAIT'5D,  u.    Not  plaited.  Addison. 

UN-PLANNED'  (un-pland'),  ...  Not  planned.  Ash. 

UN-PLANT'5D,  a.    Not  planted  :  —  spontaneous. 

Figs  there  implanted  through  the  fields  do  grow.     Waller. 

UN-PLAs'Tf,RED  (un-plis'terd),  u,.  Nut  plastered. 

UN-PLAu'§I-BLE,  u.     Implausible.       Clarendon. 

t  UN-PLAU'SIVE,  .0.    Not  applauding.         Shak. 

UN-PLEAD'A-BLE,   a.      Not   to    be    alleged    in 
pleading  ;  that  cannot  be  pleaded.  South. 

UN-PLEAD'5D  (un-pled'ed),  a.     1.  Not  pleaded. 

2.  Not  defended  by  an  advocate,  [r.]   Otway. 

tJN-PLEA§'ANT  (un-plez'jnt),  a.     Not  pleasant ; 

disagreeable ;  troublesome ;  displeasing.  Hooker. 

UN-PLBA§'ANT-LY,  ad.     In  an  unpleasant  man- 
ner ;  disagreeably.  Pope. 

UN-PLEA§'ANT-NESS,m.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  unpleasant ;  disagreeableness.  Graunt. 

UN-PLEA§'ANT-RY    (-plez'iint-),    ».       Want    of 
pleasantry  or  usual  cheerfulness.       Thackeray. 

UN-PLEA§ED'  (un-plezd'),  a.    Not  pleased ;  not 
delighted  ;  offended  ;  displeased.  Dryden. 

UN-PLEA§'ING  (un-plez'ing),  a.  Not  pleasing; 
displeasing  ;  disagreeable  ;  offensive.         Shak. 

UN-PLBA§'!NG-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  displease.  Smart. 

XJN-PLEA^'ING-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
pleasing  ;  want  of  qualities  to  please.     Milton. 

t  UN-PLEA§'!VE,  «.    Not  pleasing.        Bp.  Hall. 

tJN-PLEA§'UR-A-BLE  (iin-plSzh'ur-ii-bl),  a.  Not 
pleasurable  ;  not  giving  pleasure.        Coleridge. 

UN-PLED(JED'  (un-plSjd'),  a.  Not  pledged.  Burke. 

UN-PLI'A-BLE,  a.    Not  pliable.  Holland. 

UN-PLI'A-BLY,  ad.     In  an  unpliable  manner. 

UN-PLfANT,  «.    Not  pliant;  stiff.  Wotton. 

UN-PLI'ANT-LY,  ad.  In  an  unpliant  manner; 
without  compliance  or  yielding.  Johnson. 

t  tJN-PLIGHT'  (iin-plit'),  v.  a.  To  unfold  ;  to  ex- 
plain ;  to  lay  open.  Chaucer. 

&N-PLIGHT';eD  (un-plit'ed),  a.  Notplighted.  Cole. 

UN-PLOUGHED'  (un-pload'),  u,.    Not  ploughed.  ' 

UN-PLtrCKED'  (tin-plilkt'),  a.    Not  plucked. 

UN-PLUMB'  (un-plum'),  v.  a.  To  take  away  or 
plunder  the  lead  from.  Burke. 

UN-PLtJMB'  (un-pltim'),  a.  Not  plumb  ;  not  per- 
pendicular ;  not  vertical.  Clarke. 

UN-PLUME',  V.  a.  To  strip  of  plumes ;  to  de- 
grade ;  to  debase  ;  to  reduce,     [ii.]        Glanvill. 

UN-PLUN'DERED  (un-plun'derd),  a.  Not  plun- 
dered ;  not  pillaged ;  not  ransacked.         Smith. 

UN-PO-ET'IC,         ;  a.    Not  poetical ;  not  as  be- 
UN-Pp-ET'I-CAL,  )  comes  a  poet.  Warton. 

UN-Pg-ET'J-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  con- 
sistent with  poetry,  or  not  becoming  a  poet. 

UN-Pp-ET'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  oi*  being  unpoetical.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-POINT'ED,   a.     1.   Not  pointed ;    having  no 

point  or  sting ;  blunt.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Not  punctuated.  Dryden. 

tJN-P6l§ED'  (un-pbizd'),  a.  Not  poised.  Thomson. 

UN-POI'f  ON  (iin-pbi'zn),  v.  a.  To  remove  or  ex- 
pel poison  from.  South. 

UN-PO'LAR-IZED  (iin-p5'l?r-lzd),  a.  Not  polar- 
ized, as  light.  P.  Cyc. 


UNPREFACED 

UN-POL'I-CJED  (un-p51'f-8id),  u..    Wanting  policy 
or  polity,  as  savages.  tVarburton. 

UN-POL'JSHED  (un-pSl'jsht),  u..    1.  Not  polished  ; 
not  brightened  by  attrition.  Stillingjieet. 

2.  Not  refined  in  manners  ;  impolite;  rude. 
Syn.  —  See  Awkward. 

UN-Pp-LlTE',  a.     Impolite,     [r.]  Wallis. 

UN-Pp-LiTE'N^SS,  n.   Impoliteness.   Blackmail. 

tJN-POL'J-TIC,  a.     Impolitic,     [r.]  Clarke. 

UN-P6l'!-TIC-LY,  Of?.  Impoliticly,  [r.]  Warner. 

UN-POLLED'  (un-p51d'),  a.     1.  TJnplundered  ;  un- 

pilbged;  unransacked.     [r.]  Fanshaw. 

2.  Not  polled ;  not  registered,  as  a  voter,  or 

not  given  at  the  polls,  as  a  vote.  Johnson, 

UN-PpL-LUT'JgD,  n.    Not  polluted;  pure.    Shak. 

UN-p6n'D?RED  (un-poii'derd),  a.    Not  pondered 
or  thought  on  ;  not  meditated.  Ash. 

UN-P6P'U-LAR,   a.      Not  popular;   not  having, 
or  not  fitted  to  gain,  public  favor  ;  disliked. 
Syn.  —  See  Obnoxious. 

UN-POP-U-LAR'I-TY,  ».     The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  unpopular.  Bp.  Lyttelton. 

UN-POP'U-LAR-LY,  ad.     In  an  unpopular  man- 
ner ;  with  unpopularity.  Clarke. 

UN-PORT'A-BLE,  a.     Not  portable.  Raleigh. 

UN-POR'TIONED    (un-por'shund),    a.      Not  por- 
tioned ;  not  endowed  with  a  fortune.        Young. 

t  UN-POR'TU-NATE,  a.      Importunate  ;  pertina- 
cious ;  urgent ;  pressing.  Golden  Book. 

UN-PORT'y-OUS  (un-port'yu-iis),   a.     Having  no 
ports.     "  An  unportuous  co&st."     [r.]     Burke. 

UN-Pp§-§ESSED'  (iiii-poz-z6st'),  u,.  Not  possessed ; 
not  held,  owned,  or  occupied.  Shak. 

UN-Pp§-§ESS'ING,  a.   Without  possession.  Shak. 

t  UN-p6s'S{-BLE,  a.     Impossible.  Bacon. 

UN-P0ST'5D,  a.    Not  posted.  Ash. 

UN-PO'TA-BLE,  a.     Not  potable.  Flint. 

UN-POUND'PD,  a.    Not  pounded.  Ash. 

UN-PoWdPRED  (iSn-pbu'derd),  a.     1.  Not  pow- 
dered ;  not  reduced  to  powder.  Francis. 
2.  Not  dressed  with  powder,  as  hair.  Johnson. 

t  UN-POW'^R,  n.  Weakness.      Piers  Plouhman. 

UN-POW^R-FUL,  a.     Not  powerful.  Cowley. 

t  ON-PRAC'TI-CA-BLE,  a.  Impracticable.  Boyle. 

t7N-PRAc'TJSED  (iin-pi4k'tjst),  a.  1.  Not  prac- 
tised;  unaccustomed;  inexperienced;  un- 
trained ;  not  skilful ;  raw.  Milton. 
2.  tNot  known  ;  not  familiar  by  use.  Prior. 

UN-PRAI§E',  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  praise.  Young. 

UN-PRAI§ED'  (iin-prazd'),  a.   Not  celebrated ;  not 
praised  ;  not  commended.  Milton. 

UN-PRAYED'  (un-prad'),  u,.    Not  prayed,  suppli- 
cated, or  besought.  Chaucer. 
UN-PREACHED'  (un-prScht'),  a.     Not  preached. 

UN-PREACH'JNG  (un-prech'jtij;),  a.    Not  preach- 
ing, or  teaching  publicly.  Latimer. 

tJN-PRf-CA'RI-OUS,  a.     Not  precarious ;   not  de- 
pendent on  another  ;  certain.  Blackmore. 
UN-PR5-CED'f  D,  a.    Not  preceded.    J.  Johnson. 

UN-PRE9'¥-DENT-?;d,  a.    Not  precedented ;  not 
justified  by  precedent ;  unexampled.         Swift. 

UN-PRE9'(;-DENT-5U-LY,  ad.     Without   prece- 
dent or  example.  '  Ec.  Rev. 

fJN-PRBQ-^-DfiN'TIAL,    a.      Not    warranted  by 
precedent ;  unprecedented,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-PR 5-ClSE',  ».    Not  precise;  loose.    Warton. 

UN-PR5-DES'TJ-NAT-5D,  a.    Not  predestinated. 

UN-PRf-DICT',  V.  n.    To  "retract  or  recall  that 
which  is  predicted,     [r.]  Milton. 

UN-PRp-DICT'A-BLE,   a.     That    cannot  be  pre- 
dicted or  foretold.  '  Lowell. 

UN-PR5-DICT'J5D,  a.     Not  predicted.  Ash. 

UN-PRJiF'ACED  (un-pr«f'iist),  a.     Not  prefaced; 
without  a  preface  or  introduction.  Ash. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  (J,  f,  short;   A,  f,  },  p,  y,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 


UNPREFERRED 
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UNPURELY 


UN-PRE-PERRED'    (un-pr?-ferd'),    a. 
ferred ;  not  advanced. 


Not  pre- 
CoUier. 


On-PREG'NANT,  a.     Not  pregnant ;  not  fruitful ; 
not  prolific  ;  barren :  —  not  quick  of  wit.  Shak. 

ttJN-PRe-JU'Dl-OATE,       ?  a.  Not  prepossessed ; 
t  UN-PRe-JU'Dt-CAT-JgD,  )  unprejudiced.     Hall. 


UN-PRe-JU'DJ-CAT-!NG,  tt. 
unprejudiced,     [r.] 


Not  prejudicating ; 
Carew. 


UN-PREJ'U-DlCED    (iSn-pr«j'u-dist), 
judiced;  free  from  prejudice. 


%.    Not  pre- 
Bp.  Taylor. 


un-prej'u-dIced-n£ss,  1 

unprejudiced. 


The  state  of  being 
Knox. 


Not  prelatical ;  unsuit- 
Clarendon. 


Without  pre- 
Witson. 


Not  pressed  :  —  not 
Clarendon. 


UN-PRp-LAT'I-CAL,  a. 
able  to  a  prelate'. 

UN-PR(;-MED'}-TATE,  a.  Not  premeditated  ;  un- 
premeditated,    [r.]  Southey, 

tJN-PRp-MED'l-TAT-pD,  a.    Not  premeditated 
extemporaneous;  spontaneous. 

tjN-PRf-MED'l-TAT-gD-LY,    ad. 
meditation ;  extemporaneously. 

ON-PRe-MED'J-TATE-LY,  ad.  Without  premedi- 
tation ;  unpremeditateily.  Mulgrave. 

0N-PR(;-6c'Cir-PIED  (un-pre-Sk'ku-pId),  a.  Not 
preoccupied.  Foster. 

tyN-PR^-PARED'  (un-pre-p4rd'),  a.  Not  prepared ; 
not  ready  ;  not  fitted  ;  unqualified.  Shah. 

tJN-PR5-PAR'(;D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unprepared ;  want  of  preparation.  K.  Charles. 

trN-PRE-PO?-SESSED'  (un-prS-poz-zest'),  «■  Npt 
prepossessed;  unprejudiced.  South. 

UN-PRE-P05-§ESS'IN0,  a.  Not  prepossessing; 
not  attractive  or  engaging.  Noble. 

tJN-PR5-SCRlBED'  (un-pre-skribd'),  u.  Not  pre- 
scribed or  previously  directed.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-PRe-§ENT'A-Bl,E,  a.  Not  presentable  ;  that 
may  not  be  presented.  Qu.  Rev. 

tJN-PR5-§ENT'(;D,  a.    Not  presented.        Strype. 

0N-PR5-§ERV'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  pre- 
served ;  not  preservable.  Qu.  Rev. 

tJN-PRE-§ERVED',  a.    Not  preserved.        Bowen. 

tJN-PRESSED'  (un-prest'), 
enforced  or  compelled. 

(JN-PRf-^UM'JNG,  «..     Not  presuming ;  modest. 

tJN-PR(;-§0MPT'n-Ot)S  (un-pre-/.umt'yu-fis),  a. 
Not  presumptuous  ;  not  arrogant ;  submissive  ; 
modest ;  humble  ;  retiring.  Cowper. 

CN-PR5-§0MPT'U-o0s-Ly,  ad.  Not  presumptu- 
ously ;  not  arrogantly.  Thacher. 

UN-PRp-TEND'!NG,  a.  Not  pretending;  not 
claiming  merit ;  modest ;  unassuming.      Pope. 

UN-PR5-TEN'TI0US,  a.  'Not  making  preten- 
sions ;  unpretending.  N.  B.  Rev. 

tJN-PRe-VAIL'JNG,  a.  Not  prevailing  ;  of  no 
force  ;  failing  ;  unavailing.  Shak. 

UN-PREV'A-LfiNT,  a.  Not  prevalent ;  not  com- 
mon or  general ;  rare ;  infrequent.         Qu.  Rev. 

UN-PR?- VAR't-CAT-ING,  a.  Not  prevaricating; 
not  acting  or  speaking  evasively.  Knox. 

CN-PR(;-VENT'eD,    a.     1.    Not  prevented;    not 

hindered  ;  not  stopped ;  unobstructed.       Shak. 

2.  +  Not  preceded  by  any  thing.  Milton. 

On- PRICKED'  (un-prlkt'),  a.     Not  pricked.     Ash. 

UN-PRIEST',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  rank  or  the 
orders  of  a  priest,     [k.]  MiUon. 

Cn-PEIEST'LY,  a.  Not  priestly  ;  unsuitable  to, 
or  unbecoming,  a  priest.  Bale. 

tjN-PRIMED'  (fin-prlmd'),  u,.    Not  primed.      Ash. 

ON-PRJm'I-TIVE,  a.    Not  primitive.    Waterland. 

On-PRINCE'LY,  a.  Not  princely  ;  unsuitable  to, 
or  unbecoming,  a  prince.  K.  Charles. 

On-PEIN'CI-PLED  (un-prSn'se-pld),  ffl.  1.  Not  set- 
tled or  fixed  in  principles  or  tenets. 

With  eoulB  so  unprincipled  in  virtue.  Milton. 

2.  Without  good  moral  principles  ;  immoral ; 

wicked  ;  vicious ;  bad ;  iniquitous.  Burke. 


UN-PEIN'CI-PLED-NESS  {iin-prln'se-pld-n«s),  n. 
The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  unprincipled  ; 
want  of  principle.  Buckminster. 


Pops. 

Not  prisoned ; 
Donne. 


frN-PRO-CURED'  (iin-pro-kurd'),  u. 
or  obtained. 


UN-PRINT'5D,  a.     Not  printed. 

UN-PRi§'ONED   (iSn-priz'znd),  a. 
set  free  ;  freed ;  liberated. 

UN-PRlV'J-LE(?ED  (un-prlv'e-lejd),  a.     Not  priv- 
ileged.  "  Unadorned  and  unprivileged."   Ktwx. 

t  UN-PRIZ'A-BLE,  a.     1.  Not  prized  ;  not  valued ; 

not  esteemed;  not  of  estimation.  Shak. 

2.  Beyond  estimation ;  invaluable.         Shak. 

tJN-PRIZED'    (iin-prlzd'),    u,.     Not    prized;    not 
valued ;  not  esteemed.  Shak. 

t  On-PROD'A-BLY,  ad.     Improbably.  Strype. 

UN-PRO-CLAIMED'  (un-pro-klarad'),  a.    Not  pro- 
claimed ;  not  published.  Milton. 

UN-PRO-CUR' A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  procured.  Ash. 

Not  procured 
Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-PRO-DUCBD'  (iin-pro-diist'),  a.  Not  produced  ; 
not  generated  ;  self-existing.  Blackmore. 

On-PRO-DUC'T{VE,  a.    Not  productive  ;  not  effi- 
cient ;  barren  ;  unfruitful.  Burke. 

tJN-PRO-DUC'TJVE-LY,  ad.     In  an  unproductive 
manner  ;  not  productively.  Everett. 

Not  profaned 
Dryden. 

UN-PRO-FESSED' (un-pro-fesl'),  a.   Not  professed. 

ON-PRQ-PES'SION-AL  (5n-pr9-«sh'un-»l),  a.  Not 
professional.  Tomltns. 

UN-PRO-FES'SION-AL-LY     (iin-pro-Ksh'iin-jl-le), 
ad.    Not  professionally!  '       West.  Rev. 

UN-PRp-FI"CI5N-CY  (un-pro-f  ish'?n-se),  n.  Want 
of  proficiency  or  iruprovenient.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  tJN-PR6F'IT,  n.    Unprofitableness.      Wickliffe. 

tJN-PROF'IT-A-BLE,  (J.    Affording  no  profit ;  not 
gainful ;  useless  ;  profitless.  Bacon. 

UN-PR6f'}T-a-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being 
unprofitable  ;  uselessness.  Addison. 


tJN-PRO-PANED'  (iin-pro-fSnd'),  i 
or  violated  ;  not  desecrated. 


ON-PROP'IT-A-BLY,  ad. 
vantage ;  uselessly. 


Without  profit   or  ad- 
B.  Jonson. 


UN-PROF'IT-eD,  a.  With  no  profit  or  gain.  Shak. 

UN-PRO-GRESS'JVE,«.   Not  progressive.  Southey. 

UN-PRQ-HIE'IT-^D,  a.     Not  prohibited  or  inter- 
dicted ;  permitted  ;  lawful ;  legal.   '        Milton. 

UN-PRO-JECT'^D,  a.    Not  projected.  South. 

UN-PEO-LIP'{C,    a.    Not    prolific;   barren;    not 
productive  ;  unfruitful ;  sterile.  Hale. 

UN-PROM'ISED  (un-prom'jst),  a.     Not  promised  ; 

not  pledged;  not  assured.  Spenser. 

tJN-PROM'IS-ING,  a.    Not  promising  ;  giving  no 

promise  of  excellence  ;  inauspicious.  Bentley. 
IJN-PROMPT'eD,  «.    Not  prompted.       Congrece. 

UN-PRO-MUL'GAT-?U,  u,.    Not  promulgated  or 
made  public.  Ash. 

UN-PRO-NOUNCE'A-BLE,  a.  Not  pronounceable  ; 
that  cannot  be  pronounced.  Walker. 

UN-PRO-NOUNCED'  (iSn-pro-noflnst'),  a.  Not  pro- 
nounced ;  not  uttered  ;  not  declared.       Milton. 

UN-PROP',  V.  a.     To  take  the  props  or  supports 
from  ;  to  deprive  of  support.  Smart. 

tjN-PROP'A-GAT-ED,  u,.     Not  propagated.     Ash. 

t  UN-PR6P'f.R,  a.    Not  proper  ;    not  peculiar  ; 
not  one's  own  ;  improper.  Shak. 

t  UN-PR6p'5R-LY,  ad.     Improperly.  Shak. 

UN-PROPH'e-SlED  (iin-pr6f  e-sid),  a.  Not  prophe- 
sied; not  predicted;  not  foretold.  Ash. 
tJN-PRQ-PHET'JC,          )  ^ 
i  fc 


tJN-PRO-PHET'!-CAL, 


Not  prophetical ;  not 
foretelling.  Ellis. 


UN-PRO-PI"TI-AT-iED     (iin-pro-pish'e-5t-ed),     a. 
Not  propitiated;  not  appease'd.  Ash. 

tJN-PRp-Pl"TIOUS  (iin-pro-plsh'us),  a.     Not  pro- 
pitious ;  unfavorable ;  inauspicious.  Pope. 


Pearson. 

Not    proportional ; 
Derham. 

I.     Not  proportion- 
P ear  son. 


tJN-PRQ-PJ"TIOyS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being 
unpropitious ;  inauspiciousness.  Moore. 

t  UN-PRO-POR'TION-A-BLE,  ».    Not  proportion- 
able; disproportionable. 

UN-PRO-POR'TION-AL,    a. 
contrary  to  proportion. 

t  UN-PRQ-POR'TION-ATE, 
ate  :  disproportionate. 

tJN-PRQ-POR'TIONED  (un-pro-por'shund),  a.    Not 
proportioned  ;  not  suitable.  Shak. 

UN-PRO-POSED'  (un-pro-p5zd'),  u..   Not  proposed  ; 
not  offered.  Ijryden. 

UN-PROPPED'  (un-pr6pt'),  a.    Not  propped ;  not 
supported ;  not  sustained.  Dryden. 

UN-PR6s'(;-CUT-5D,  a.     Not  prosecuted.      Ash. 

tJN-PROS'e-LYT-^lD,   a.     Not    proselyted;    not 
made  a  proselyte  or  convert.  T.  Scott. 

UN-PROS'PfR-OOS,  a.     Unfortunate  ;  not  pros- 
perous ;  unsuccessful ;  unlucky.        Clarendon. 

UN-PR6s'P5R-OUS-LY,  ad.   Unsuccessfully ;  un- 
fortunately ;  unluckily.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-PR6s'PER-0nS-NESS,    n.      Want    of    pros- 
perity ;  unsuccessfulness.  Hammond. 

t'N-PROS'TRAT-jpD,  a.    Not  prostrated.         Ash. 

UN-PRp-TECT'?D,  a.    Not  protected;  not  sup- 
ported ;  not  defended.  Hooker. 

UN-PRO-TECT'ING,  u..    Not  protecting.      Neele. 

UN-PRSt'^S-TANT-Ize,  0.  a.    To  deprive  or  di- 
vest of  Protestantism.  Froude. 

UN-PRO-TEST'ED,  u.    Not  protested.  Ash. 

UN-PRO- TRtJD'tlD,  a.    Not  protruded.   Pennant. 

Not    proved ;   not 
Spenser. 

tUN-PRO-yiDE',  V.  a.     To  divest  of  provision  or 
qualifications  ;  to  unfurnish.  Shak. 

UN-PRO- VJD'JID,  a.    Not  provided.  Dryden. 

t  tJN-PRp-VlD'eD-LY,    ad.      In    an    unguarded 
manner.  Urquhart. 

t  UN-PRO V'l-DlfNT,  a.  Improvident.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

t  UN-PRO- VOKE',  V.  u.     Not  to  provoke.      Shak. 

UN-PRp-VOKED'    (un-pro-vokt'),    a.      Not    pro- 
voked ;  wanting  provocation.  Dryden. 

UN-PRp-VOK'SD-LY,   ad.    Without  being   pro- 
voked ;  without  provocation.  Davies. 

UN-PRO- VOK'JNG,  a.    Not  provoking  ;  giving  no 
provocation  or  offence.  Fleetwood. 

tUN-PRtJ'DpNCE,  n.     Imprudence.       Wickliffe. 

t  UN-PEtT'D^NT,  a.     Imprudent.  Wickliffe. 

UN-PRU-DEN'TIAL,  u..     Not  prudential.    Milton. 

UN-PRtJNED'  (un-prund'),  a.    Not  pruned.  Shak. 

IJN-PUB'LIC,  a.  Not  public  ;  private.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-PUB'LISHED  (un-piib'ljsht),  a.  Not  published  ; 

not  issued  ;  private  ;  secret ;  unknown.  Shak. 
UN-PULLED'    (un-pfild'),    a.     Not    pulled;    not 

plucked,  as  fruit.  Dryden. 

UN-PCl'VER-IZED  (iin-pai'ver-izd),  u.    Not  pul- 
verized ;  not  powdered.  Ash. 


UN-PROVED'    (un-pr6vd'),    a. 
tried  :  — not  demonstrated. 


UN-PUNCT'y-AL  (un-punkt'yu-?l),  a. 
ual,;  tardy;  dilatory. 


Not  pun  ct- 


UN-PUNCT-y-AL'!-TY,  n 
tardiness ;  dilatoriness. 


Want  of  punctuality  ; 
Sir  G.  Head. 


Not  punctually ;   tar- 
Allen. 


UN-PUNCT'U-AL-LY, 
dily  ;  dilatorily. 

UN-PUN'!SH- A-BLE,  a.  Not  punishable.  Hooper. 

UN-PUN'JSHED  (un-piin'isht),  a.  Not  punished ; 
not  chastised.  Dryden. 

UN-PUN'JSH-ING,  u.     Not  punishing.         Smart. 

UN  PtJR'CHAS-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  pur- 
chased or  bought.  Coleridge. 

tJN-PUR'CHASED  (uii-pUr'chast),  u.  Not  pur- 
chased ;  not  bought.  Denham. 

t  UN-PURE',  a.    Not  pure  ;  impure.  Donne. 

t  UN-PUEE'LY,  ad.     Impurely.  Bale. 
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UNREELED 


-UN-PiJRpED'    (fin-pUrjd'),   a.     Not    purged;  un- 
purified.     "  Unpurgcd  aiv."  Shak. 

UN-PU'RI-FIED  (un-pu're-fld),  a.     Not  purified; 
uncleansed  ;  uncleiin.  Dec.  <,■;'  Chr.  Piety. 

tJN-PiJR'POSED  (un-pUr'pust),  a.     Not  purposed. 

Not   taken  from 
Gower. 


t  UN-PURSED'  (un-puvst'),    t 
the  purse  ;  not  expended. 


UN-PUR-SUED'  (un-pur-sud'),   a.     Not  pursued; 
not  followed;  not  chased.  Milton. 

UN-PUT',  a.     Not  put.     [b.]  Savile. 


UN-PU'TRlp-FIED  (un-pu'tre-f  Id), 
fied  ;  not  rotten  ;  sound. 


Not  putre- 
Bacon. 


itN-QUAFFED'  (-kw&ft'),  u,.     Not  quaffed.  Smart. 

UN-aUA'Kt;R,t).a.  To  divest  of  Quakerism.  B.iJ. 

UN-aaAK'ING,  a.     Not  quaking.  Wikon. 

UN-aUAL'I-FlED    (un-kwol'e-fid),    a.      1.     Not 
qualified  ;  disqualified  ;  not  fit ;  incompetent. 
2.  Not  softened  ;  not  modified  ;  unrestricted. 

UN-aUAL'!-FlED-LY,  ad.  In  an  unqualified 
manner ;  without  qualification.  King. 

UN-aUAL'!-PIED-NESS  (un-kwol'e-f  id-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unqualified.     Biblioth.  Bibl. 

UN-aUAL'5-FY  (un-kwol'e-fl),  o.  a.  To  disqual- 
ify ;  to  divest  of  qualification,     [r.]       Addison. 

t  ijN-aUAL'j-TIED  (fin-kwol'e-tld),  u..  Deprived 
of  the  usual  qualities  or  faculties.  Shak. 

ttJN-aUAR'R^L-A-BLE  (un-kwoi-'rel-?-bl),  a. 
That  cannot  be  quarrelled  with  or  impugned. 
'*  Unquarrelable  reasons."  Browne. 

UN-aUAR'TjpaED  (iin-kwiii'teid),  a.  Not  quar- 
tered ;  not  divided  into  quarters.  Ash. 

UN-aUEEN',  V.  a.  To  divest  or  deprive  of  the 
rank  or  dignity  of  queen.  Shak. 

tJN-ttUELL'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  quelled, 
suppressed,  or  subdued.  Land.  Mag. 

UN-aUELLED'  (un-kweld'),  a.  Not  quelled  ;  un- 
subdued ;  not  kept  down.  Thomson. 

■UN-aUENCH'A-BLE  (uii-kw«nch'?-lil),  a.  That 
cannot  be  quenched  ;  unextinguishable.  Milton. 

ON-aUENCH'A-BLE-NESS,)j.  State  of  being  un- 
quenchable ;  unextinguishableness.     Hakewill. 

UN-aUENCH'A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
so  as  not  to  be  quenched.  Scott. 

tJN-aUENCHED'  (iin-kwencht'), «.  Notquenched; 
not  extinguished.  Bacon. 

UN-aUES'TION-A-BLE  (un-kwest'yun-j-W),  a. 
That  cannot  be  questioned  or  doubted;  certain  ; 
indubitable  ;  indisputable  ;  incontrovertible. 

There  ia  an  unqitestionable  magnificence  in  every  part  of 
Paradise  Lost.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  SeeCERTAiN,  Indubitable. 

(JN-aUES'TION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  unquestionable.  Ash. 

tJN-aUES-TION-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing unquestionable,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

UN-aUES'TION-A-BLY,  ad.  Indubitably  ;  with- 
out doubt ;  indisputably.  Burnet. 

UN-QUES'TIONED  (un-kwSst'yund),  a.  1.  Not 
questioned,  disputed,  or  doubted.  Browne. 

2.  Not  interrogated ;  not  examined.  Dryden. 

3.  Indisputable.  B.  Jonson. 

t  UN-auICK'  (un-kwik'),  «..  Not  quick ;  iiot 
alive  ;  dead.  Daniel. 

UN-aUlCK'ENED  (Bn-kwik'knd),  a.  Not  quick- 
ened ;  not  animated.  Blac/cmore. 

UN-aUI'^T  (iln-kwi'et),  ft.  Not  quiet;  uneasy; 
agitated  ;  disturbed ;  restless.  Milton. 

t  tJN-aui'5T,  V.  a.    To  disquiet.     Lord  Herbert. 

tJN-aUI'^T-LY  (Sn-kwl'et-Ie'),  ad.  Without  quiet 
or  rest ;  uneasily;  restlessly.  Shak. 

0N-aUI'5T-NESS,  n.  Want  of  quiet;  uneasi- 
ness ;  restlessness  ;  turbulence.  Dryden. 

t  UN-aui'^-TUDE,  n.     Disquietude.         Wotton. 

tJN-aulLT'ED,  u.     Not  quilted.  Ash. 

UN-aUOT'^D,  a.     Not  quoted ;  not  cited.     Ash. 


UN-RACKED'  (iin-rSkt'),  a.  Not  racked;  not 
poured  off  from  the  lees,  as  liquor.  Bacon. 

UN-RA'D!-AT-5D,  u.     Not  radiated.  Ash. 

UN-RAI§ED'  (un-razd'),  a.     Not  raised.         Shak. 

UN-RAKED'  (un-rakt'),  «.    Not  raked.  Shak. 

UN-RAMMED'  (un-rSmd'),  a.    Not  rammed.  Ash. 

■UN-KANgED'  (un-ranjd'),  u.     Not  ranged.    Ford. 

UN-RAN'SACKED  (iJn-r&n'sakt),  a.  Not  ran- 
sacked ;  not  pillaged.  Knolles. 

UN-RAN'SOMED  (iin-rSn'sumd),  a.  Not  ran- 
somed ;  not  freed  by  ransom ;  unrescued.  Pope. 

■&N-EAPT'yRED  (un-riipt'yurd),  a.  Not  enrapt- 
ured ;  not  transported.  Young. 

UN-RASH',  a.     Not  rash  ;  cautious.  Smart. 

tJN-RAT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  rate  or  assess- 
ment ;  not  taxable.  Burrow. 

trN-RAV'A(?ED  (un-r&v'jjd),  a.  Not  ravaged;  not 
pillaged ;  not  plundered.  Burke. 

UN-RAV'EL  (un-rav'vl'l,  v.  a.  [See  Ravel,  and 
Reave.]  \i.  i'nravelled  ;  pp.  unravelling, 

UNRAVELLED.] 

1.  To  separate  the  parts  of,  as  any  thing  com- 
plicated, involved,  or  knit ;  to  disentangle ;  to 
unknit ;  to  ravel.  —  See  Ravel. 

That  preat  chain  of  cause",  ivhich,  linking  one  to  another, 
even  to  the  throne  of  God  liimself,  can  never  be  unrarcUed 
by  any  industry  of  ours.  Burke, 

2.  To  disorder ;  to  put  into  confusion  ;  to 
confuse.  "  Nature  all  unravelled.^'  [r.]  Dryden. 

3.  To  clear  up  or  unfold,  as  the  plot  or  in- 
trigue of  a  play  ;  to  interpret ;  to  solve.    Shak. 

tJN-RAV'EL  (iin-rSv'vl),  V.  n.  To  be  unfolded 
or  disentangled.  Young. 

UN-RAVEL-LA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  unrav- 
elled or  disentangled.  Phil.  Mag. 

UN-RA  V'EL-L^R,  n.  One  who  unravels.  Franklin. 

UN-RAV'EL-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  unravelling  or 
disentangling,     [r.]  Sir  E.  Brydges. 

UN-RAV'JSHED  (iin-riiv'isht),  ii.     Not  ravished. 

UN-RA'ZOEED  (iin-ra'zurd),  a.  Unshaven.  Milton. 

tJN-REACHED' (iin-recht'),  K.  Not  reached  ;  not 
attained ;  not  arrived  at.  Dryden. 

■&N-EBAD'  (un-red'),  a.  1.  Not  read;  not  perused 
or  recited  ;  not  pronounced.  Hooker. 

2.  Untaught ;  not  learned  in  books ;  illiter- 
ate.    "  The  clown  unread."  Dryden. 

UN-READ'A-BLE,  it.  That  cannot  be  read  ;  il- 
legible. J.  Montgomery. 

tjN-READ'I-LY,  ad.  Without  being  ready  ;  with- 
out readiness  ;  not  promptly.  Mitford. 

tJN-READ'I-NESS  (iin-red',e-nes),  n.  Want  of 
promptness  or  of  preparation.  Bp.  Taylor. 

tJN-READ'Y  (Ein-red'e),  a.  1.  Not  ready  ;  not  pre- 
pared ;  unprepared  ;  unfit ;  not  qualified.  Spens. 

2.  Not  prompt;  not  quick.  Browne. 

3.  Awkward  ;  ungain  ;  clumsy,    [r.]    Bacon. 

4.  t  N^ot  dressed  ;  undressed.  Chapman. 

t  UN-READ'Y(-red'-),B.  a.  To  undress.  Pembroke. 

UN-RE'AL,  a.  Not  real ;  not  actual ;  unsubstan- 
tial ;  having  only  appearance  ;  imaginary.  Shak. 

UN-R?-AL'J-TY,  u.     Want  of  reality.      Southey. 

UN-RE' AL-IZ-A-BLE,  «..  That  cannot  be  realized 
or  experienced.  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-EE'.\L-IZE,  V.  a.  To  take  away  the  reality  of ; 
to  make  not  real,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

UN-EE'AL-IZED  (un-re'»l-izd),  u.    Not  realized. 

UN-RE'AL-IZ-ING,  a.    Not  realizing.  Clarke. 

UN-REAPED'  (iin-rept'),  a.     Not  reaped.     Carew. 

UN-REARED'  (iin-rerd'),  is.    Not  reared.         Ash. 

UN-REA'§ON  (an-rS'zn),  ».  Want  of  reason  ;  un- 
reasonableness,    [r.]  Chaucer.    Ed.  Rev. 

UN-REA'§ON  (un-re'zn),  v.  a.  To  make  unrea- 
sonable, or  to  disprove  by  argument,  [r.]  South. 

UN-REA'§ON-A-BLE  (un-re'zn-j-bl),  re.  1.  Not 
reasonable  ;  contrary  to  reason ;  irrational ;  un- 
wise ;  foolish  ;  absurd.  Addison. 


2.  Exorbitant ;  excessive  ;  unjust.    Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Absurd. 

UN-REA'§ON-A-BLE-NESS  (iin-re'zn-»-bI-ngs),  n. 

1.  The  state  of  being  unreasonable ;  incon- 
sistency with  reason  ;  absurdity.        Hammond. 

2.  Exorbitance ;  immoderateness.  K.  Charles. 

tJN-REA'§ON-A-BLY  (un-re'zn-j-ble),   ad.     1.  In 

an  unreasonable  manner  ;  absurdly.      Addison. 

2.  Immoderately  ;  exorbitantly.  Shak. 

UN-REA'§ONED  (un-r§'znd),  a.  Existing  or  adopt- 
ed without  reason  or  discussion.  Burke. 

UN-REA'§ON-ING  (iSn-rS'zn-ing),  a.     Not  reason- 
ing, or  not  having  or  using  reason.  Moore. 

fjN-REAVE'  (an-rSv'),  V.  a.     [See  Reave.] 

1.  To  unwind ;  to  unravel,     [it.]         Spenser. 

2.  t  Not  to  rive  or  unroof.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  UN-R^-BAT'^D,  a.     Not  blunted.         Hakewill. 

UN-Rp-BUK'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  rebuked; 
not  censurable  ;  blameless.  1  Tim.  vi.  14. 

fjN-Rp-BUKED' (fin-re-bukt'),    a.     Not  rebuked; 
not  censured ;  unreproved.  Homilies. 

UN-R5-CALL'A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  recalled. 

Not  recalled; 
Young. 

UN-R¥-OANT'f>D,  a.     Not  recanted.         Qu.  Rev. 


UN-R^-CALLED'  (un-re-kglld'), 
not  called  back  ;  unrevoked. 


tjN-Rp-CEIVED'  (un-re-sevd'), 
taken,  accepted,  or  adopted. 


Not  received, 
Hooker. 


UN-REOK'ONED  (iin-rek'knd),  a.     Not  reckoned 
or  enumerated.  Bp.  Gardiner. 

UN-R(;-CLAIM'.\-BLE,    a.      That   cannot   be  re- 
claimed ;  irreclaimable,     [r.]  Potter. 

UN-R5-CLAIM'A-BLY,  ad.     So  as  not  to  be  re- 
claimed ;  irreclaimably.     [r.]  Bp.  Hall. 

On-RP-CLAIMED'    (Sn-re-klamd'),    a.     Not    re- 
claimed ;  not  tamed  or  reformed.  Rogers. 

UN-RP-CLAIM'ING,  a.    Not  reclaiming.    Shelley. 

IJN-REC'OG-Nr-ZA-BLB,  a.     That  cannot  be  rec- 
ognized ;  not  recognizable.  Coleridge. 

UN-REC'OG-NIZED  (un-rek'og-iilzd),  re.     Not  rec- 
ognized ;  not  known  or  acknowledged.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-REC-0M-MEND'5D,  a.    Not  recommended  or 
declared  worthy  of  favor.  Knox. 

UN-REC'OM-PENSED   (iin-rek'om-pSnst),   a.     Not 
recompensed  or  paid  ;  unrewarded.  Hall. 

■UN-REC-ON-CIL'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled ;  irreconcilable,     [r.]  Shak. 

UN-UEC'ON-OTleD  (iSii-rSk'on-sIld),  a.     Not  rec- 
onciled.    *'C/'nreconc27ei?  ...  to  heaven."    Shak. 

UN-R{;-CORD'pD,  a.     Not  recorded.  Milton. 

UN-Ee-COUNT'pD,  ».    Not  recounted.         Shak. 

UN-R5-c6v'{;R-A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  re- 
covered; irrecoverable,     [r.]  Feltham. 

UN-Ep-COV'eRED  (un-re-kiiv'erd),  a.    Not  recov- 
ered; not  regained  ;  not  restored.         Drayton. 

UN-RE-CRCit'A-BLE,    a.      That   cannot  be  re- 
cruited :  —  incapable  of  recruiting.  Milton. 

UN-RJl-CRtJlT'ED,  a.    Not  recruited.  Fuller. 

ttN-REC'T[-FiED  (un-rek'te-f  id),  it.   Not  rectified ; 
not  corrected  or  set  right.  Henry. 

tJN-E]?-C0M'B5NT,  re.    Not  recumbent.  Cowper. 

t  UN-R¥-CUR'tNG,  It.     Irremediable.  Shak. 

tJN-R^-CtJR'RING,  It.    Not  recurring.  Clarke! 

UN-R^l-DEEM'A-BLE,  it.     Irredeemable.  Smart. 

UN-R^-DEEMED'  (un-re-demd'), re.  Notredeemed; 
not  ransomed  or  repurchased.  Taylor. 

tJN-R^-DRESSED'  (uii-re-drSst'),(i.  Notredressed; 
not  remedied  or  relieved.  Spenser. 


UN-R5-DUCED'   (un-re-diist'),  a.      Not  reduced; 

not  diminished  ;  not  lessened.  Davies. 

tJN-Rp-DU'CI-BLE,  a.     Irreducible.  Milton. 

tjN-RlJ-DU'CJ-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  quality 
of  being  irreducible  ;  unsusceptibility  of  being 

reduced.  South. 

UN-REELED'  (-reld'),  re.     Not  reeled.  Collins. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  0,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fALL;    HEIR,  HER; 


UNREEVE 

t)^N-REEVE',  V.  a.     (Nata.)    To  draw  or  pull  out 
of  a  block,  thimble,  or  pulley,  as  a  rope.    Dana. 

On-R5-FIneD'  (un-re-flnd'),  a.    Not  refined;  not 
purified:  —  not  polished;  rude;  rough.  Burke. 

tJN-Rp-FLECT'^D,  a.    Not  reflected.  Ash. 

tJN-E^-FLECT'ING,  a.     Not  reflecting.       Young. 

On-RP-FORM'A-BLE,  n.  That  cannot  be  reformed  ; 

unsusceptible  of  reformation.  Hammond. 

tCN-REF-OR-MA'TION,  «.     The  state  of  being 
unreformed;  want  of  reformation.       Bp.  Hall. 

tjN-R^-FORMED'  (un-re-fdrmd'),  a.  Notreformed  ; 
not  amended ;  not  corrected.  Davies. 

UN-R5-FrAct'5D,  a.    Not  refracted.       Newton. 

UN-R5-FRESHED'    (iSn-re-fr5sht'),    a.      Not    re- 
freshed ;  not  cheered  or  relieved.       Arhuthnot. 

tON-R5-FRESH'FUL,  a.    Unrefreshing.       Scott. 

UN-R5;-Pr£sH'!NG,  a.    Not  refreshing.      Smith. 

tJN-R5-P(JND'5D,  It.     Not  refunded.  Ash. 

tJN-RJJ-FUNn'ING,  a.    Not  refunding.         Young. 

On-R?-FU§'ING,  a.    Not  refusing.         Thomson. 

tJN-E^-FUT'eD,  a.     Not  refuted.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-RE'GAL,  u,.    Not  regal ;  not  royal.    Ed.  Rev. 

CN-RP-GARD'A-BLE,   a.      Not  to   be   regarded, 
heeded,  or  observed.  Bp.  Hall. 

tjN-R5-GARD'¥D,  a.     Not  regarded;  not  heeded  ; 
neglected ;  disregarded.  Spenser. 

tJN-R5-GARD'FUL,  a.     Not  regardful ;  disregard- 
ful;  negligent,;  heedless.  Clarke. 

On-R^-GARD'ING,  II.     Not  regarding  ;  disregard- 
ing ;  unheeding.  Bp.  Taylor. 

tJN-Rp-gfiN'^lR-A-OY,  n.     The  state  of  being  un- 
regenerate;  imregeneration.  Hammond. 

UN-R5-9EN'5R-ATE,    a.     Not   regenerate;   wn- 
converted  ;  not  brought  to  a  new  life.  Stephens. 

UN-R{;-pEN'5R-AT-ED,  a.     Not  regenerated  or 
brought  to  newness  of  life.  Knox. 

tJN-R{;-(?BN-5;R-A'TI0N,  n.     Want  of  regenera- 
tion ;  unregeneracy.  H.  Martyn. 

UN-RE9'IS-TpRED  (un-r6j'is-terd),  a.  Not  regis- 
tered ;  not  recorded.  Shak. 

■&N-RJE;-GRET'T(;d,  a.     Not  regretted.  Knox. 

tJN-REG'U-LAT-ieD,  a.    Not  regulated.    Boswell. 

CN-R5-HEARSED'(an-re-herst'),  CI.  Not  rehearsed; 
not  recited  or  repeated.  Pollok. 

tJN-REIN'  (un-ran'),  v.  u,.    To  relax  the  rein  of; 
to  give  the  rein  to.  Addison. 

tJN-REINED'  (un-rand'),  a.    Not  reined;  not  re- 
strained by  the  reins  or  bridle.  Milton. 

UN-R5-JECT'5D,  ».     Not  rejected.  Ash. 

UN-R^-JOICED'  (iin-re-jbist'),   u..     Not  rejoiced  ; 
not  gladdened  ;  uncheered.  Wordsworth. 

UN-R?-J6l9'!NG,  a.     Not  rejoicing  ;   unjoyous  ; 
not  glad  ;  not  cheerful ;  sad.  Warton. 

tJN-RE-LAT'pD,  a.    Not  related.  Barrow. 

ITN-EEL'A-TlVE,  a.    Not  relative.      Chesterfield. 

UN-REL'A-TlVE-LY,  ad.     "Without  relation  ;  not 
relatively.  BoUngbroke. 

UN-RE-I.AXED'  (iin-re-iaicst'),  a.    Not  relaxed  or 
slackened ;  not  loosened.  Congreve. 

tJN-RE-IiAX'ING,  It.    Not  relaxing.  Wordsworth. 

UN-Rf-LfiNT'^D,  a.    Not  relented.  Scott. 

UN-R5-LENT'!NG, (S.  Notrelenting;  hard;  cruel ; 
relentless  ;  implacable  ;  inexorable.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Implacable. 

UN-R5-Ll-A-BlL'l-Ty,  n.     The  state  of  not  being 
reliable.  —  See  Reliable.  N.  B.  Rev. 

UN-R^-LI'A-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  relied  on.  —  See 
Reliable.  Shields.  Blackwood.  O.  A.Brownson. 

UN-Rp-IjIEV'A-BLB  (iSn-re-lev'j-bl),  a.  That  can- 
not be  relieved  ;  admitting  no  succor.       Boyle. 

UN-RS;-LIEVED'  (un-re-Ievd'),  a.    Not  relieved  ; 
not  succored ;  not  eased.  Dryden. 
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Not  religious ; 
Wordsworth. 


ON-RE-LI^'IODS  (Sn-re-Hj'us), 
not  pious  ;  irreligious. 

UN-RE-LlN'aUISH-A-BLY        fun-re-llng'kwish-ii- 
ble),  ad.     So  as  not  to  be  relinquished.    Milton. 

UN-RE-LIN'aUJSHED  (ttn-re-llng'kwjsht),  a.    Not 
relinquished  or  resigned.  Couiper. 

UN-REIi'TSHED  (un-rSl'isht),  a.     1.  Not  relished. 
2.  Not  having  a  relish ;  tasteless.      Drayton. 

UN-RfiL'JSH-ING,   a.     Not    having  a    relish   or 
pleasant  taste  ;  unsavory.  Glanvill. 

UN-R^-LUC'TANT,  a.     Not  reluctant ;   willing. 
"  Unreluctani,  all  obeyed."  Cowper. 

UN-R^-LUC'TANT-Ly,    ad.      Not    reluctantly  ; 
without  reluctance;  willingly.  Scott. 

On-RE-MARK'A-BLE,  a.  Not  remarkable.  Digby. 

Not    re- 
Smart. 


UN-R?-MARKED'    (un-re-markt'), 
marked  ;  unobserved  ;  unnoted. 


UN-RE-ME'DJ-A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  reme- 
died ;  irremediable,     [r.]  Sidney. 

On-REM'(;-dIeI)  (Un-rem'e-did'),  a.  Not  remedied 
or  cured.     "  Unremedied  woe."  Spenser. 

tJN-EE-MEM'B^RED   (un-re-niem'berd),   u.      Not 
remembered ;  forgotten.  Milton. 

tJN-RE-MEM'BER-ING,   a.      Not    remembering ; 
not  recollecting  ;  forgetful.  Dryden. 

UN-R^-MEM'BRANCE,  n.    Want  of  remembrance 
or  recollection ;  forgetfulness.     [R.]  Watts. 

UN-R5-MIND'5D,  a.    Not  reminded.  Foster. 

t  UN-E5-MIT'TA-BLE,  it.     Irremissible.   Blount. 

UN-R5-MIT'TED,    a.    Not  remitted;    constant; 

continued;  unabated;  incessant.  Burke. 

On-RP-MIT'TING,  a.     Not  remitting ;  constant; 
continual ;  unceasing  ;  persevering.  Shenstone. 

UN-R:E-MIT'T!NG-LY,  ad.  Without  intermission  ; 
unceasingly ;  constantly.  Halford. 

UN-EE-WORSE'LESS,  a.  Not  remorseless.  Cowley. 

UN-R^-MOV'A-BLE,  it.  Irremovable,  [r.]  Sidney. 

tUN-R5-M6v'A-BLE-NESS,  ra.    The  stnte  of  be- 
ing unremovable  ;  irremovableness.[ii.]J3^.7Ja/^. 

t  UN-Rp-MOV'A-BLY,  ad.     Irremovably.      Shak. 

tJN-RE-MOVED'    (iSn-re-m8vd'),   it.      1.    Not   re- 
moved ;  not  taken  away.  Hammond. 
2.  That  cannot  be  removed ;  irremovable. 

Like  TeneriiFe  or  Atlas  unremoved,  Milton. 

UN-E^-MU'N^R-AT-ED,    a.     Not  remunerated; 
not  compensated ;  unpaid  ;  unrewarded.      Ash. 

UN-R5-NAv'I-GA-BLE,    a.     That    cannot  be  re- 
crossed  in  a  ship  or  vessel,     [r.]  Sandys. 

tJN-Rp-NEWED'  (un-re-nud''),  o.  Not  made  anew ; 
not  renewed;  unrenovated.  South. 

fjN-REN'O-VAT-^D,  a.    Not  renovated.        Ash. 

UN-Ep-NOl^NED'    (un-re-niiund'),    u.      Not   re- 
nowned ;  not  famous  ;  obscure.  Pollok. 

tJN-RENT',  It.     Not  rent ;  not  torn.  Burke. 

UN-RENT'^D,  a.    Not  rented  :  not  leased.    Ash. 

UN-R5-PAID',  ffi.    Not  repaid.  Byron. 

UN-R^-pAiE'A-BLE,  a.     That  cannot  be  repaired 
or  recovered ;  irreparable,     [it.]  Milton. 

UN-R^-pAirED'  (un-re-pird'),  a.     Not  repaired; 
not  mended.  B.  Jo7ison. 

That    cannot    be    re- 
Cowper. 

tJN-Rp-PEALED'  (iin-re-p61d'),  it.     Not  repealed ; 
not  revoked.  Bktckmore. 

UN-R^-PEAT'IID,  a.    Not  repeated.  MiUo-n.. 

UN-RE-PELLED'  (un-re-peld'),  «•    Not  repelled. 
UN-Rp-PENT'A-BLE,  it.     That  cannot  be  repent- 
ed of.     [r.]   '  Pollok. 

UN-R?-PENT'ANCE, «.    Want  of  penitence  ;  im- 
penitence,    [r.]  '  Wharton. 

UN-R?-PENT'ANT,   a.      Not  repentant;  impeni- 
tent,    [r.]     '  Byron. 

tJN-RJ-PENT'BD,  a.    Not  repented  of;  not  expi- 
ated by  penitential  sorrow.  Hooker. 


UN-R5-PEAL'A-BLE,    a. 
pealed ;  irrepealable. 


UNRESOLVING 

ON-EP-PENT'ING,  a.   Not  repenting.        Dryden. 

UN-E?-PIN'JNG,  a.    Not  repining.  Rowe. 

UN-EE-PIN'ING-LY,  ad.  Without  repining  ;  with- 
out peevish  complaint.  Wotton. 

UN-RE-PLEN'ISHEU  (un-re-plSn'jsht),  a.  Not  re- 
plenished or  filled ;  uusupplied.  Boyle. 

UN-RE-PORT'ED,  It.     Not  reported.     J\^  A.  Rev. 

UN-Re-PO§ED'  (un-r?-pozd'),  a.     Not  reposed. 

UN-REP-R1J-§ENT'(;d,  a.  Not  represented  ;, hav- 
ing no  representative.  Williams. 

UN-Eg-PRESSED'  (un-re-prSst'),  u.  Not  repressed  ; 
not  subdued ;  not  suppressed.  W.  Scott. 

UN-R^-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  re- 
pressed; irrepressible,     [r.]  Barton. 

UN-RE- PRIEV'A-BLE,  "■.  That  cannot  be  re- 
prieved or  respited.  Shak. 

tJN-RE-PRIEVED'  (un-re-prevd'),  a.  Not  re- 
prieved ;  not  respited.  Milton. 

UN-REP'RI-MAnD-ED,  u.  Not  reprimanded  or 
censured  ;  unrebuked.  Ash. 

UN-EE-PEOACH' A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  reproached ; 
irreproachable,    [r.]  Blackstone. 

UN-RE-PKOAC'HED'  (un-re-procht'),  a.  Not  re- 
proached or  censured.  King  Charles, 

tJN-RE-PEOACH'FUr.,  a.  Not  reproachful ;  — 
superior  to  censure.  Gray. 

UN-Rp-PROACH'jNG,  a.  Not  reproaching.  Alison. 

Cn-RE-PE6v'A-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  blame  or 
reproof;  irreprovable.  Col.  i.  22. 

UN-RE-Pr6vED'  (un-re-provd'),    ».      1.    Not  re- 
proved; not  censured.  Sandys. 
2.  Not  liable  to  reproof  or  censure. 

In  unrcproved  pleasures  free.  MUton. 

CN-E5-PUG'N.\NT,  a.    Not  repugnant.    Hooker. 

tJN-REP'y-TA-BLE,  a.  Not  reputable  ;  discred- 
itable ;  disreputable,     [r.]  Rogers. 

tJN-Rp-PUT'ED,  a.     Not  reputed.  Ash. 

UN-R^-aUEST'ED,  It.     Not  requested.     KnoUes. 

&N-Rp-aUlRED'  (iin-re-kwird'),  It.  Not  required; 
not  needed ;  unnecessary.  Wordsworth. 

UN-RE-aulT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  requitable ;  not  to 
be  requited  or  retaliated.  Brownie. 

UN-R5-aUIT'ED,  It.     Not  requited.         Bp.  Hall. 

UN-Ef,-SCIND' ED,  It.    Not  rescinded.  Ash. 

UN-EES'CUED  (un-res'kud),  it.  Not  rescued;  not 
delivered;  not  saved.  Ec.  Rev. 

t  UN-RE-SEARCH' A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be 
searched ;  unsearchable.  Sir  T.  More. 

UN-RE-§ENT'ED,  a.     Not  resented.  Rogers. 

UN-RE-|ENT'FUL,  a.    Not  resentful.        JodreU. 

UN-EE-§ENT'ING,  it.    Not  resenting.    Coleridge. 

UN-RE-|EEVE',  n.  Absence  of  reserve  ;  frank- 
ness ;  openness ;  plainness.  Warton. 

UN-EE-§ERVED'  (-zervd'),  a.  Not  reserved  or 
limited  :  —  frank  ;  open  ;  free  ;  candid.  Rogers. 

UN-RE-§ERV'ED-LY,  ad.  Without  reserve  or 
limitation  :  —  frankly  ;   openly.  Boyle. 

UN-RE-§ERV'ED-NESS,  n.  Unlimitedness  :  — 
openness ;  frankness.  Warton. 

tJN-RE-?iGNED'  (un-re-zind'),  a.  Not  resigned; 
not  surrendered  ;  —  not  submissive.         Wilson. 


UN-RE-SIST'ED,  a.    1.  Not  resisted. 
2.  Kesistless.    [r.] 


Bentley. 
Dryden. 


Cn-RE-?IST'!-BLE,  It.     Irresistible,    [r.]     Mede. 

UN-RE-§IST'JNG,  K.    Not  resisting.  Dryden. 

UN-RE-?Tst'ING-LV,   ad.      Without  resistance  ; 
without  resisting.  Lady  Mo7'gan. 

UN-RE-§OLV'A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  resolved 
or  solved;  insoluble.  South. 

UN-EE-?OLVED'    (un-re-zSlvd'),  it.      1.  Not  re- 
solved; not  determined.  Dryden. 
2.  Not  solved ;  not  cleared.  Locke. 
UN-EE-?6lV'JNG,  a.     Not  resolving.  Dryden. 


mIeN,  Sl'E;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BULL,  BUR,  EtlLE.  —  9,  9,  5,  g,  soft;  €,  S,  £,  1,  hard;   ^  as  z ;   :i^  as  gz.  — THIS,  ttia. 
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UNSANDALED 


t  UN-E5-SPECT',  n.    Disrespect.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-Rp-SPECT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  respectable  ;  dis- 
reputable ;  dishonorable,     [u.]  Malone. 

UN-Rp-SPECT'^D,  a.     Not  respected.  Shak. 

UN-Rp-SPECT'JNG,  u.     Not  respecting.     Daniel. 

t  UN-Rp-SPEC'TJVE,  a.  Irrespective  ;  —  inat- 
tentive :  —  mean  ;  despicable.  S/iak. 

Cn-R5-SPIR'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  respired 
or  breathed." — See  Resi'ieable.  Ec.  Rev. 

t}N-RES'PlT-?D,  a.    Not  respited.  Milton. 

0n-R{;-SP6n'S!-BLE,  a.  Irresponsible.  [li.]  Todd. 

UN-Rp-SPON'SJ-BLE-NESS,  n.  "Want  of  respon- 
sibility; irresponsibility,     [r.]        Bp.  Gauden. 

UN-Re-SPON'SJVE,  a.     Not  responsive.        Scott. 

UN-REST',  »j.     Disquiet ;  want  of  rest.     Spenser. 

UN-REST'pD,  u,.    Not  rested.  Erving. 

tUN-REST'FUL,  u,.     Not  at  rest ;  restless.  More. 

(JN-REST'ING,  a.  Not  resting  ;  constantly  act- 
ing ;  indefatigable  ;  sedulous.  Erving. 

trN-R5-ST0RED'    (un-re-stord'),    a.      1.    Not  re- 
stored or  returned ;  not  given  back.       Addison. 
2.  Not  cured;  not  returned  to  health.   Young. 

UN-R(;-STRAINED'  (un-re-strand'),  a.    1.  Not  re- 
-strained  ;  not  hindered  ;  unchecked.      Dryden, 
2.  Licentious  ;  loose  ;  dissolute.         Browne. 
Syn.  —  See  Dissolute. 

fTN-RP-STRAINT',  n.  Want  of  restraint ;  free-, 
dona ;  liberty.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

UN-R^-STRICT'ipD,  u,.     Not  restricted.       Watts. 

t  UN-REST'Y,  a.     Restless.  Chaucer. 

UN-R5-TARD'(;D,  a.     Not  retarded.  Knox. 

UN-RP-TEN'TJVE,  m.     Not  retentive.     Coleridge. 

UN-R^-TRACT'^D,  a.     Not  retracted.        Collier. 

UN-RE-TiJRNED'  (un-re-turnd'),  a.  Not  returned  ; 
not  given  or  rendered  back.  Toiler, 

tJN-R5-T(JRN'!NG,  a.    Not  returnirig.         Byron. 

fjN-RE-VEALED'  (un-re-veld'),  a.  Not  revealed; 
not  told ;  not  discovered ;  not  disclosed.    Pope. 

On-R^I-VEAL'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unrevealed  or  undiscovered.  Baxter. 

tJN-R{;-VEN5rED'  (an-r?-vSnjd'),  a.   Not  revenged. 

UN-Re-VENpE'FUL,  u..    Not  revengeful.  Racket. 

tjN-REV'p-NUED  (un-rev'e-nud),  a.      Having  no 

revenue  or  income,     [ii.]  Milton. 

UN-R5-VERED'  (un-re-verd'),  u,.  Not  revered.  Ash. 

t  UN-REV'lgR-PNCE,  n.     Irreverence.    Wickliffe. 

UN-REV'5R-?NCED  (un-rev'er-enst),  a.  Not  rev- 
erenced; not  respected;  not  revered.  Ash. 

(JN-RBV'{;R-{)ND,  a.  Not  reverend;  irreverent; 
disrespectful.     ^'Unreverend  robes."  Shah. 

tUN-REV'^R-pNT,  a.     Irreverent.         Bp.  Hall. 

t  UN-REV'5R-5NT-LV,  ad.  "Without  reverence 
or  respect ;  irreverently.  B.  Jonson. 

U'N-Rp-'VERSED'  (un-re-verst'),  a.  Not  reversed  ; 
not  revoked ;  not  repealed.  Shak. 

UN-R^-VERS'I-DLE,  a.     Irreversible.  Ash. 

UN-R(;-VERT',pD,  u.    Not  reverted.  Wordsworth. 

UN-R^-VIEWED'  (un-re-vud'),  u,.     Not  reviewed. 

tJN-Re-VI^ED'  (un-re-vlzd'),  a.  Not  revised.  Ash. 

UN-Rg-'V^OKED'  (un-re-vokt'),  u.  Not  revoked  or 
recalled,  as  a  decree.  Milton. 

UN-R5-wArd'5D,  a.  Not  rewarded ;  not  recom- 
pensed ;  not  compensated ;  not  paid.         Pope. 

■&N-R^;-WARD'ING,  u,.    Not  rewarding.      Taylor. 

UN-RH5-T6R'I-CAI-.  (un-re-tor'e-kfil'),  u.  Not  ac- 
cording to  rhetoric  ;  not  rhetorical.      Maunder. 

UN-RH'?MED'  (un-rimd'),  a.  Not  rhymed ;  not 
having  rhyme ;  not  rhyming.  Qu.  Rev. 

tJN-RlD'DEN  (iSn-rid'dn),  a.     Not  ridden.        Ash. 

tjN-Rf  D'DLE,  V.  a.      [i.  unbiddled  ;  pp.  unrid- 
dling, UNRIDDLED.]     To  solvc  ;  to  explain. 
Who  can  unriddle  this  dumb  show  of  death  ?      Dryden. 


ON-eId'DL^R,  n.    One  who  unriddles.  Lovelace. 

ON-RI-DIC'U-LOUS,  u.    Not  ridiculous.  Browne. 

UN-r!'FLED  (un-ri'fld),  a.  Not  rifled  ;  not  plun- 
dered; unpillaged;  unravaged.  Taylor. 

.UN-RIG',   V.  a.        \i.   UNRIGGED;  pp.  UNRIGGING, 

UNRIGGED.]     To  Strip  of  rigging;  to  divest  of 
tackle.     "  'I'heir  ships  unrigged.  Dryden. 

t  UN-RIGHT' (un-rlt'),<t.     Wrong.  Gower. 

t  UN-RlGHT',  ad.  Not  rightly;  wrongly.  Chaucer. 

t UN-RIGHT',  ™.     Wrong;  injustice.  Joye. 

t  UN-RTgHT',  v.  a.     To  make  wrong.  Gower. 

On-RIgHT'EOUS  (un-rt'ehus),  a.  Not  righteous  ; 
unjust;  wicked;  unholy;  ungodly;  sinful. 

Let  the  wicked  forsalte  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
hia  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord.        Isa.  Iv.  7. 

tjN-RIGHT'EOyS-LY  (un-ri'chus-le),  ad.  In  an 
unrighteous  manner  ;  unjustly  ;  wickedly  ;  sin- 
fully.    "Unrighteously  o-p^re&seA."  Cottier. 

fJN-RIGHT'EOUS-NESS  (un-ri'chus-n6s),  n.  Wick- 
edness ;  injustice;  sinfulness.  Tillotson. 

tJN-RIGHT'FUL  '(un-m'fai),  a.  Not  rightful ; 
having  no  right  or  claim.  Shak. 

ttJN-RIGHT'FUL-NESS,  n.  Unrighteousness; 
injustice ;  wickedness  ;  sin.  Chaucer. 

tUN-RIGHT'WI§E,  «.     Unrighteous.     Wickliffe. 

t  UN-RlGHT'WI§E-NESS,  re.  Unrighteousness; 
unholiness ;  wickedness.  Wickliffe. 

tJN-RIM'PLED  (un-rim'pld),  a.   Not  rimpled.  Ash. 
UN-RING',  V.  a.     To  deprive  of  a  ring  or  rings. 
UN-RINGED'  (-ringd'),  a.     Not  having  a  ring,  as 
through  the  nose.  *^  Figs  uwinged."   Hudibras. 

UN-RINSED'  (un-rinst'),  u..     Not  rinsed.         Ash. 

t  UN-RI'OT-fD,  a.    Free  from  rioting.  May. 

UN-RIP',  u.  «.     To  rip.     "C7?z?"/^  packs."    Taylor, 
a^  JRip  and  unrip  are  of  the  same  meaning  ;  the 
former  is  preferable. 

UN-RIPE',  a.     1.  Not  ripe  ;  immature.  Shak. 

2.   Too   early ;    untimely.      "  Whose   unripe 

death  doth  yet  draw  tears."     [b.]  Sidney. 

UN-Rl'PENED  (un-ri'pnd),  a.  Not  ripened  or  ma- 
tured.    "  Unripened  beauties."  Addison. 

UN-RIPE'N5SS,  n.    Immaturity.  Bacon. 

(JN-RI§'EN  (un-riz'zn),  a.     Not  risen.  JVeele. 

UN-RI'"VALLED  (un-rl'vjld),  a.  Having  no  rival, 
competitor,  or  peer ;  unequalled;  peerless.  Po^Je. 

UN-RIV'jpT,  V.  a.       \i.  UNRIVETED  ;  pp.  UNRIVET- 

ING,  UNRIVETED.]     To  looscn  Or  free  from  a 
rivet  or  rivets  ;  to  unfasten  ;  to  unpin.        Hale. 

UN-R0AST'5D,  tt.     Not  roasted.  Beaxt.^Fl. 

UN-RObbED'  (iin-robd'),  it.     Not  robbed.   Evelyn. 

UN-ROBE',  V.  a.  To  remove  the  robe  or  robes 
from  ;  to  undress  ;  to  disrobe.  Young. 

tJN-ROILED'  (un-rbild'),  a.  Not  roiled.  Messenger. 

UN-ROLL',  V.  a.  \i.  unrolled  ;  pp.  unrolling, 
UNROLLED.]  To  Open  from  being  rolled  or  con- 
volved ;  to  unfold  ;  to  lay  open.  Dryden. 

UN-RO-MAn'TJC,  b.     Not  romantic.  Swift. 

UN-RO-MAN'TI-OAL-L'V,  ad.     Not  romantically. 

UN-R66F',  v.  a.      [i.  UNROOFED  ;  pp.  UNROOriNO, 

UNROOFED.]     To  Strip  off  or  remove  the  roof  or 
roofs  of.     "  First  unroofed  the  city."  Shak.^ 

UN-b66sT'5D,  a.    Driven  from  the  roost.    Shak. 

■UN-R66T',  v.  a.       p.  UNROOTED  ;  pp.  UNKOOTING, 

UNROOTED.]    To  tear  or  pull  up  from  the  roots  ; 
to  extirpate  ;  to  eradicate.  Dryden. 

UN-r66t',  v.  n.    To  be  unrooted.       Beau.  §  Fl. 

UN-R6T'TEN  (ilu-rot'tn),  a.     Not  rotten.    Young. 

UN-ROUGH'  (iln-ruf '),  a.  Not  rough  ;  smooth  ; 
unbearded.     "  Unrough  youth."  Shak. 

tjN-ROUND'pD,  a.   Not  rounded ;  not  made  round. 

tJN-ROU§ED'  (un-r'duzd'),  a.    Not  roused.      Ash. 

tJN-ROUT'JED,  u.    Not  routed.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

UN-ROY'AL,  a.    Not  royal ;  not  regal.       Sidney. 


UN-R6y'AL-LY,  ad.  Not  in  a  royal  manner; 
not  like  or  becoming  a  king.  R.  Potter. 

UN-RUBBED'  (un-riibd'),  a.     Not  rubbed.       Ash. 

UN-RUB'B!SH,  o.a.  To  clear  from  rubbish.  Milton. 

UN-RUDE',  a.    1.  Not  rude ;  cultivated. 

2.  t  Very  rude.  B.  Jonson. 

UN-RUP'FLE,  v.  n.  \i.  unruffled  ;  pp.  UNRUF- 
FLING,  UNRUFFLED.]  To  cease  from  commo- 
tion or  agitation ;  to  become  quiet  or  calm. 

The  waves  unruJJlR,  and  the  sea  Bubaides.  Drydtm. 

UN-RUF'FLED  (un-ruf'fld),  a.    Not  ruffled  ;  calm  ; 
tranquil ;  quiet ;  not  disturbed ;  still.   Addison. 
Syn.  —  See  Calm. 
f;N-Rt5'IN-A-BLE,  a.    Not  ruinable.  Watts. 

t  UN-RtJ'IN-AT-$D,  a.  Not  destroyed  ;  not  de- 
molished.    "Unruinated  lowers."        Bp.  Hall. 

ON-EO'INED  (-rd'jnd),  a.  Not  ruined.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-RtJLED'  (iin-ruld'),  a.     Not  ruled.       Spenser. 

Cn-RO'LJ-LY,  ad.    Without  rule.    Sir  J.  Cheeke. 

t  UN-RtJ'LJ-MENT,  n.     Unruliness.  Spenser. 

On-rO'LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  unruly  ; 
turbulence ;  ungovernableness.  South. 

fJN-Rtf'LY,  a.     Turbulent ;  ungovernable  ;  refrac- 
tory ;  disorderly  ;  tumultuous.  GlanviU. 
Syn.  — See  Tumultuous. 

UN-R£r'MI-NAT-5D,  a.  Not  ruminated  ;  not  re- 
volved in  the  mind ;  crude.  Bolingbroke. 

tJN-RUM'PLE,  V.  a.  To  free  from  rumples,  folds, 
or  wrinkles  ;  to  unfold.  '  Addison. 

On-SAOKED'  (un-sakt'),  a.    Not  sacked.    Daniel. 

t UN-SAD',  ct.     Unsteady;  fickle;  changeable. 

O  stormy  people,  unsad  and  ever  untrue.  CJtauccr. 

tJN-SAD'DEN  (iin-sid'dn),  v.  a.  To  relieve  from 
sadness  ;  to  make  cheerful,     [r.]         Whiilock. 

UN-SAD'DLE,  v.  a.  \i.  UNSADDLED  ;  pp.  UNSAD- 
DLING, UNSADDLED.] 

1.  To  take  off  the  saddle  of,  as  of  a  horse. 

2.  To  detach  or  throw  from  the  saddle. 

Magnus,  who  was  by  no  means  deficient  In  courage,  en- 
gaged Otho  personally,  and  unsaddhd  him.  Huish. 

tjN-SAD'DLED  (iin-sSd'dld),  u..  1.  Not  having  the 
saddle  on ;  not  saddled.  Holland, 

2.  Not  bestrode,  as  with  spectacles. 
Keep  thy  nose  unsaddled,  and  ope  thine  cars.   Beau,  tf  FL 

tUN-SAD'NeSS,  re.     Weakness.  Wickliffe. 

UN-SAFE',  a.  Not  safe  ;  not  secure ;  insecure  ; 
hazardous  ;  dangerous  ;  perilous.  Milton. 

Phlegyan  robbera  made  unsafe  road.  Dryden, 

UN-SAFE'LY,  ad.  Not  safely;  not  securely;  in- 
securely ;  (iangerously ;  perilously.         Dryden. 

tJN-SAFE'NpsS,  n.  The  state  of  being  unsafe ; 
want  of  safety ;  insecurity,     [r.]  Clarke. 

tJN-SAFE'TY,  re.    Want  of  safety.,    [r.]     Bacon. 

tJN-SAID'  (tin-scd'),  a.  Not  said  or  uttered  ;  not 
mentioned.     "  "Words  unsaid."  Dryden. 

UN-SAIL' A-BLE,  a.     Not  navigable.  May. 

UN-SAINT',  ti.  u.  To  deprive  of  saintship.  South. 

(JN-SAINT'LY,  n.    Not  saintly.  Qu.  Rev. 

UN-SAL'A-BLE,  a.    Not  salable.  MiUon. 

UN-SAL' A-BLE-NBSS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  unsalable.  Ash. 

IJN-SALT'5D,  a.    Not  salted.  Hackluyt. 

UN-SA-LUT'^D,  u.     Not  saluted.  Shak. 

UN-SALV  A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  saved  or 
preserved ;  not  salvable.    [r.]  Ash. 

UN-SANC-TI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  not  being  sanctified.  Coleridge. 

UN-SANC'TJ-FIED  (un-sSnk'te-fld),  a.  Not  sanc- 
tified ;  not  consecrated ;  not  hallowed  or  made 
holy ;  unholy.     "  Ground  unaanotified."    Shak. 

UN-SAnC'TIONED  (un-s&ngk'shund),  a.  Not  sanc- 
tioned ;  not  approved ;  not  ratified.  Cogan. 

tJN-sAN'DALED  (-dald),  a.  Not  having  or  wear- 
ing sandals.  *'  "With  unsandaled  foot."    Mason. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  "if,  shoH ;   A,  ?,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL;   utlR,  HER; 


UNSANGUINE 

UN-SAn'GUJNE,  a.    Not  sanguine.  Young. 

tJN-SAPPED'  (un-sSpt''),  a.    Not  sapped  ;  not  un- 
dermined ;  not  destroyed.  Sterne, 

UN-SAT'5D,  a.    Not  sated  or  satisfied;  not  sa- 
tiated.   "6'»safed  appetite."  Shenstone. 

t  UN-SA-TJ-A-BIL'I-Ty,  n.  Insatiableness.  Bale. 
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t  UN-SA'T[-A-BLE  (un-sS'she-si-bl),  a. 
ble ;  insatiable. 


Not  satia- 
Hooker. 


t  On-SA'T!-A-BLE-NESS,  n.   The  quality  of  being 

insatiable ;'  insatiableness.  Milton. 

t&N-SA'Tf-ATE  (-sa'sh?-?!),  u..    Insatiate.  More. 

tJN-SA'TI-AT-fD  (un-sa'she-at-ed),  u..  Not  sati- 
ated; unsated;  unsatisfied.  Gibbon. 

0"N-SA'TI-AT-(NG  (un-sa'slie-at-jng),  a.  Not  sati- 
ating ;  not  sating  or  satisfying.  Tucker. 

UN-SAT'(NG,  a.    Not  sating.  Keatea. 

fjN-SAT-!S-FAc'TION,  n.  "Want  of  satisfaction  ; 
dissatisfaction,     [ii.]  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-SAt-IS-FAc'TO-RI-LY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  sat- 
isfy ;  not  satisfactorily.  Clarke. 

Cn-SAt-JS-FAC'TO-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or 
the  quality  of  being  unsatisfactory.  Boyle. 

UN-sAt-!S-FAC'TO-RY,  a.  Not  satisfactory ;  not 
satisfying  ;  not  giving  satisfaction.  Stillingfleet. 

tJN-sAT'tS-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  satis- 
fied.    *'  Unsatisfiable  passions."  Paley. 

tJN-SAT'lS-FIED  (un-s&t'js-iid),  a.  1.  Not  satis- 
fied; not  having  enough  or  a  sufficiency;  not 
gratified  to  the  full.  Addison. 

Though  he  were  umatvified  in  getting. 

Yet  in  bestowing  he  was  most  princely.  Shak. 

2.  Not  contented;  not  pleased.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  settled  in  opinion  ;  not  convinced. 

Concerning  the  analytical  preparation  of  gold,  they  leave 
^etBOna  uaeatafied.  Moyle.- 

4.  Not  paid ;  unpaid,  as  a  claim. 

On-SAT'IS-FIED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not  being 
satisfied ;  dissatisfaction.  Boyle. 

tjN-sAT'IS-FY-ING,  a.  Not  satisfying;  unable 
to  gratify  to  the  full ;  insufficient.        Spectator. 

UN-sAt'IS-FY-ING-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unsatisfying.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-sAt'U-RA-BLB  (un-sat'yu-rj-bO,  a.  Not  sat- 
urable ;  that  cannot  be  saturated.  Ash. 

Henry. 

Watts. 

UN-SA'VQ-RJ-LY,  ad.  In  an  unsavory  manner; 
not  savorily ;  so  as  to  disgust.  Milton. 

UN-SA'VO-RI-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  un- 
savory ;  bad  taste  or  bad  smell.  Browne. 

On-SA'VO-RY,  a.  1.  Not  savory  ;  unpalatable  ; 
tasteless  ;  insipid  ;  flat.  Job  vi.  6. 

2.  Having  a  bad  taste  or  a  bad  smell ;  offen- 
sive ;  rank.     "Unsavory  ioo&."  Milton. 

Some  may  emit  an  un»a,vory  odor.  Browne. 

3.  Unpleasing;  disgusting;  nauseous.  SAa^. 

UN-sAy',  v.  a.  \i.  VNSAiD ;  pp.  cnsaying,  un- 
said.] To  retract  or  deny,  as  what  has  been 
said  ;  to  retract ;  to  recant ;  to  recall. 

There  is  nothing  said  there  which  you  may  have  occasion 
to  unxay  hereafter.  Attcrhm-y. 

UN-SCAL'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  scaled.  Shak. 
UN-SCALE',  V.  a.  To  divest  of  scales.  Milton. 
UN-SCALED'  (un-skald'),  u,.  Not  scaled.  Ash. 
UN-SCALPED'  (iin-skalpt'),  a.  Not  scalped.  Ash. 
ITN-SCA'LY,  a.     Not  scaly ;  having  no  scales. 

Oay. 


UN-SAt'U-rAT-^D,  a..    Not  saturated. 
Cn-SAveD'  (un-savd'),  a.    Not  saved. 


Red-speclcled  trouta,  the  salmon's  silver  jowl. 
The  jointed  lobster  and  unscaly  sole. 


Cn-SCANNED'  (un-skind'),  a.    Not  scanned;  not 
measured ;  not  computed.  Daniel. 

ON-SCANT'SD,  a.    Not  scanted.  Daniels. 

UN-SCARED'  (un-skird'),  a.   Not  scared  or  fright- 
ened; not  alarmed;  not  afraid.  Cowper. 

fJN-SCARRED'  (iin-sk'ird'),  a.     Not  scarred;  not 
marked  with  scars  or  wounds.  Shak. 

UN-SCATHED',     or    tTN-SCATHED',    «.       [See 


SCATH.]     Not  scathed ; 
unharmed. 


not  hurt;  uninjured; 
Byron. 

Cn-SCAT'T^RED  (un-sk&t'tfrd),  a.  Not  scattered ; 
not  dispersed ;  not  dissipated.  Elyot. 

UN-SCENT'JED,  a.    Not  scented.  Cowper. 

UN-SCEP'TRED  (un-sSp'terd),  a.  Not  bearing  a 
sceptre  ;  without  royal  authority.  Clarke. 

UN-SEH6l'AR-LY,  a.     Not  scholarly.        Clarke. 

(JN-SiCHO-LAs'TJC,  a.    Not  scholastic.       Locke. 

UN-S€h66leD'  ^fin-sk81d'),  a.  Not  schooled; 
uneducated;  uninstructed  ;  ignorant.         Shak. 

t  UN-SCi'jpNCE,  n.    Ignorance.  Chaucer. 

UN-SCI-(;N-TiF'lC,  a.    Not  scientific.     Douglas. 

UN-SCI-5N-T1F'J-CAL-LY,,  ad.  Not  scientifical- 
ly ;  not  according  to  science.  Maunder. 

ON-SCIn'TIL-LAT-ING,  a.  Not  scintillating;  not 
throwing  out  sparks.  Clarke. 

t  UN-SCI§'§ARED  (iin-8iz'z?rd),  a.  Not  cut  with 
scissors  ;  not  sheared.  Shak. 

CN-SCONCED'  (un-sk6nst'),  u.  Not  sconced  ;  not 
fined ;  not  mulcted,     [k.]  Savage. 

UN-SCORCHED'  (On-skdrcht'),  a.  Not  scorched  ; 
not  touched  or  aff'ected  by  fire.  Shak. 

UN-SCO'RJ-FIED,  a.    Not  scorified.  Clarke. 

UN-SCORNED'  (-Bkornd'),  it.  Not  scorned.  Young. 

UN-SCoftRED'  (iin-skbfird'),  a.  Not  scoured ;  not 
cleaned  by  scouring  or  rubbing.  Shak. 

UN-SCOURGED'  (-skiirjd'),  a.  Not  scourged.  Ash. 

UN-SCRAtcHED'  (iin-skrilcht'),  «.  Not  scratched. 

UN-SCREENED'  (iin-skrend'),  t».   1.  Not  screened  ; 

not  covered  or  protected.  Bogle. 

2.  Not  sifted,  as  coal.  Gregg. 

UN-SCREW'  (iin-skru'),  v.  a.  [i.  UNSCEEWED  :  jjp. 
UNSCEEWING,  UNSCB.EWEE.J  To  draw  the  screw 
or  screws  from  ;  to  loose  or  free  from  a  screw 
or  screws  ;  to  unfasten.  Burnet. 

UN-SCRIPT'y-RAL,  a.  Not  according  to  the 
Scriptures ;  not  scriptural.  Atterbury. 

Cn-SORIPT'U-RAL-LY,  o.d.  So  as  not  to  accord 
or  agree  with  the  Scriptures.  Clarke. 

UN-SCRtJ'PU-LOUS,  a.  Not  scrupulous  ;  regard- 
less of  principle ;  unprincipled.  Godwin. 

UN-SCRt!j'PU-LOUS-Ly,  ad.  Without  regard  to 
principle ;  without  scruples.  Qu.  Rev. 

IJN-SCRtJ'PU-LOyS-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unscrupulous.  Smart. 

UN-SCRtr'TA-BLE,  a.     Inscrutable,    [b.]   Clarke. 

fTN-SCRtT'Tl-NlZED  (iin-skru'te-nlzd),  cs.  Not  scru- 
tinized ;  not  subjected  to  scrutiny.  Ash. 

CN-SCULPT'URED(an-skuIpt'yurd),  u.  Not  sculpt- 
ured or  engraved.  Maunder. 


tjN-SCUTCH'EONED  (iin-skuch'vnd), 
no  escutcheon  or  coat  of  arms. 


Having 
Clarke. 


UN-SEAL',  V.  a.  [i.  unsealed  ;  pp.  unsealing, 
UNSEALED.]  To  open  after  having  been  sealed ; 
to  free  from  a  seal ;  to  disclose.         Beau.  Sj  Fl. 

ON-SEALED'  (Qn-sSld'),  a.  Not  sealed ;  without 
a  seal,  or  having  the  seal  broken  ;  open. 

He  took  the  letters  unsealed.  Bemers. 

UN-SEAM',  K.  a.     To  rip  ;  to  cut  open.  Shak. 

CN-SEARCH'A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  searched 
out  or  explored ;   that   cannot   be   learned  by 
search   or  investigation  ;    inscrutable ;   incom- 
prehensible ;  mysterious  ;  hidden.  Milton. 
The  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.            Eph.  iii.  8. 

UN-SEAROH'A-BLE,  re.  Any  thing  unsearchable 
or  inscrutable ;  a  mystery,     [i.]  Watts. 

fjN-SEARCH'A-BLB-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  un- 
searchable ;  impossibility  to  be  explored ;  inscru- 
tableness  ;  incomprehensibleness.       Bramhall. 

ON-SE  ARCH' A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  searched 
or  found  out ;  inscrutably  ;  mysteriously. 

tJN-SEARCHED'  (un-sBrcht'),  i*.    Not  searched. 

tJN-SEARCH'ING,  a.  Not  searching.  J.  Q.Adams. 


UNSELDOM 

UN-SEARED'  (iin-Berd'),  a.    Not  seared.    Pollok. 

trN-SEA'§0N  (Bn-se'zn),  v.  a.  To  make  unsa- 
vory :  —  to  make  unacceptable.  Theobald. 

UN-SEA'§0N-A-BLE  (iin-se'zn-ii-bl),  a.  1.  Not 
seasonable  ;  being  out  of  season ;  not  suitable 
to  the  time  or  occasion  ;  untimely  ;  ill-tiraed. 

This  digression  I  conceived  not  unseasonable  for  this  place, 

nor  upon  this  occasion.  Clarendon. 

It  is  then  a  very  unseasonable  time  to  plead  law,  when 

swords  are  in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar.  Spenser. 

2.  Not  agreeable  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

Like  an  unseasonable,  stormy  day.  Shal:. 

3.  Late  ;  after  the  usual  or  proper  time. 

An  unseasonable  time  of  night.  Jblmson. 

UN-SEA'§ON-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
unseasonable  ;  untimeliness.  Hale, 

UN-SEA'§ON-A-BLY  (un-se'zn-j-ble),  ad.  Not 
seasonably ;  not  agreeably  to  the  time  or  occa- 
sion ;  at  an  improper  time.  Hooker: 

UN-SEA'^ONED  (un-se'znd),  u.  1.  t  Unseasona- 
ble ;  untimely ;  ill-timed.  Shak. 

2.  Not  seasoned;  not  qualified  or  fitted  by 
use  or  exercise.  "An  unseasoned  courtier." Shak. 

3.  Irregular;  inordinate.  Hayward. 

4.  Not  seasoned;  not  kept  till  fit  for  use; 
not  prepared  for  manufacture  by  drying.  "Un- 
seasoned timber."  Tomlinson. 

5.  Not  salted  ;  not  prepared  or  fitted  for  the 
taste  or  for  keeping,  as  meat.  Johnson. 

UN-SEAT',  V.  u..      [i.  UNSEATED  ;  pp.  UNSEATING, 

UNSEATED.]     To  throw  or  expel  from  the  seat. 
"  The  shock  unseated  him."  Cowper. 

UN-SEAT'J5D,  a.  1.  Not  seated ;  not  sitting,  or 
displaced  from  a  seat.  Smart. 

2.  Having  no  seat  or  bottom,  as  a  chair. 

UN-SEA'WOR-THJ-NESS  (un-si'wur-trie-nes),  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  unseaworthy.     Smart. 

UN-SEA'WOR-THY  {iin-sS'wiir-tfie),  a.  Not  sea- 
worthy ;  not  qualified  for  encountering  the  dan- 
gers of  the  sea,  as  a  vessel.  Shaw. 

UN-SEC'OND-PD,  a.     1.  Not  seconded ;  not  sup- 
ported.    "Unseconded  hy  you."  Shak. 
2.  f  Not  exemplified  a  second  time.  Browne. 

t  UN-SE'CRfT,  u.  u.     To  disclose.  Bacon. 

t  UN-SE'CR^T,  ci.    Not  close  ;  not  trusty.    Shak. 

UN-SE-CRET'ING,  re.  Act  of  making  known  any 
thing  done  in  secret,  or  kept  secret,  [e.]  Bacon. 

UN-spC-TA'RI-AN,  a.     Not  sectarian.       Clarke. 

UN-SEC'U-LAR,  u..    Not  secular.  Ec.  Rev. 

UN-SEC'U-LAR-IZE,  V.  a.  To  separate  from 
things  secular ;  to  render  unsecular.         Clarke. 

ijN-S^-CURE',  a.     Insecure,     [e.]  Denham. 

UN-SE-CURED'  (un-se-kurd'),  a.    Not  secured. 

UN-SED'^IN-TA-RY,  «..  Not  sedentary  ;  not  sit- 
ting much.  Wordsworth. 

UN-S(;-DUCED'  (an-se-dust'),  u,.  Not  seduced; 
not  drawn  or  induced  to  ill.  Shak. 

UN-SEED'5D,  a.   Not  seeded ;  not  sown.    Cowpei: 

tJN-SEE'ING,  a.  Not  seeing;  wanting  sight  or 
vision.     "  Your  unseeing  eyes."  Shak. 

t  fJN-SEEM',  V.  re.    Not  to  seem.  Shak. 

UN-SEEM'JNG,  a.     Unseemly,     [e.]  Udal. 

UN-SEEM'LI-NESS,  re.  Indecency  ;  indecorum ; 
uncomeliness ;  impropriety.  Hooker. 

UN-SEEM'LY,  a.    Not  seemly;  indecent;  unbe- 
coming ;  indecorous  ;  improper ;  incongruous. 
Corrupt,_diEhonest,  and  unseemly  speeches.         JPerkins. 

UN-SEEM'LY,  ad.  Indecently;  unbecomingly; 
indecorously  ;  improperly.  1  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

UN-SEEN',  a.  1.  Not  seen;  not  discovered:  — 
not  to  be  seen ;  invisible  ;  undiscoverable. 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.  MUton. 

2.  t Unskilled;  unexperienced.      Clarendon. 

tJN-SEIZED'  (un-s5zd'),  a.  1.  Not  seized;  not 
taken ;  not  apprehended.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  possessed;  as,"  Unseized  of  land." 

UN-SEL'DOM,  u,.    Not  seldom,     [r.]  Todd. 
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UNSELECTED 

UN-Sp-LECT'ED,  a.     Not  selected.  Smart. 

UN-S(5-LECT'ING,  a.     Not  selecting.  Smart. 

UN-SELF'ISH,    a.      Not    selfish  ;    disinterested  ; 
generous ;  liberal ;  magnanimous.       Spectator. 

UN-SELF'(SH-LY,  ad.     Not  selfishly.  Clarke. 

tUN-SE'LY,  M.  Not  blessed  ;  wretched.  Chaucer. 

tUN-SEM'I-NARED    (-sSm'e-nlrd),    ;;.    a.       De- 
prived of  seminal  energy ;  being  a  eunuch.  Shak. 

tJN-SENSED'    (uii-senst'),    u.     Wanting  sense  or 
distinct  meaning,     [ii.]  Puller. 

ttJN-SEN'SJ-BLE,  o.     Insensible.         Beau.  8;  Fl. 

tJN-SENS'U-AL-IZED  (un-sen'shu-?l-izd),  a.     Not 
rendered  sensual,     [k.] 


UN-SENT',  a.     Not  sent ;  not  despatched. 

Unsent  for,  not  called  to  attend.  Bp.  Taylor. 

■UN-SfiN'TpNCED  (un-sen'tenst),  a.  Not  sen- 
tenced ;  not  adjudged  ;  not  doomed.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

UN-SeN-TEN'TIOUS,«.    Not  sententious.    Q.  R. 

tJN-SEN'TipNT  (un-sSn'shent),  ».  Not  sentient; 
not  perceiving  by  the  senses.  Tucker. 

UN-SEN'Tr-NELLED(iin-sSn'te-n61d),  a.  Not  hav- 
ing a  sentinel  or  sentinels.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-SEP'A-RA-BLE,  ».     Inseparable,  [n.]     Shak. 

tJN-SEP'A-RA-BLY,  ad.  Inseparably,  [ii.]  Milton. 

UN-SEP'A-EAT-5D,  a.    Not  separated.  Pope. 

UN-SEP'UIi-€HRED  (un-sep'ul-kurd),  a.  Not 
placed  in  a  sepulchre  ;  unburied.         Chapman. 

UN-SEP'UL-TURED,  u,.    Unburied.     [n.]    Clarke. 

UN-SERVED'  (un-servd'),  a.     Not  served.     More. 

UN-SER'VJCE-A-BLE,  a.  Not  serviceable  ;  un- 
profitable ;  profitless  ;  useless.  Spenser. 

UN-SER'VJCE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  unserviceable.  Barrow. 

UN-SER'V!CE-A-BLY,  ad.  Without  use  or  ad- 
vantage ;  unprofitably.  Woodward. 

UN-SET',  ffi.     1.  Not  set;  not  placed.         Hooker. 
2.  Not  sunk  below  the  horizon,  as  the  sun. 

UN-SET'TJNG,  u..     Not  setting.  Montgomery. 

CN-SET'TLE,  v.  a.  [s.  UNSETTLED  ;  pp.  UNSET- 
TLING, UNSETTLED.] 

1.  To  unfix  ;  to  make  uncertain  ;  to  confuse  ; 
to  disorder ;  to  derange  ;  to  disconcert. 

Such  a  doctrine  urweiiles  the  titles.  Arbutlijiot. 

2.  To  move  from  a  place,     [r.]     L'Estrange. 

Cn-SET'TLE,  v.  n.     To  become  unsettled.  Shak. 

UN-SET'TLED  (un-set'tid),  a.  1.  Not  settled  ;  not 
fixed ;  shaken  in  steadfastness  or  firmness ;  not 
determined  ;  not  steady  ;  wavering.  Shak. 

2.  Unequal ;  not  regular  ;  changeable. 

March  and  September,  .  .  .  the  most  W7Wet?terf  and  unequa- 
ble seasons  in  most  countries.  Jlentley. 

3.  Not  fixed  in  a  place  or  an  abode.    Hooker. 

4.  Not  having  the  lees  or  dregs  deposited ; 
turbid  ;  roily ;  as,  "  An  unsettled  liquid." 

5.  Not  having  fixed  habitations  ;  without  in- 
habitants ;  as,  "  An  unsettled  country." 

UN-SET'TLED-NESS  (un-set'tld-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unsettled;  irresolution  ;  undeter- 
mined state :  —  uncertainty ;  fluctuation ;  —  want 
of  fixedness ;  vacillation.  Sotith. 

On-SET'TLE-MSnt,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
settled ;  unsettledness.     [ii.]  Barrow. 

UN-Sp-VERE',  u..  Not  severe  ;  mild,  [r.]   Taylor. 

UN-SEV'jpRED  (un-sev'erd),  a.  Not  severed ;  not 
parted.     "  Unsevered  friends."  Shak. 

UN-SEX',  V.  a.  [i.  UNSEXED  ;  pp.  unsexing,  un- 
.SEXED.]  To  deprive  of  sex  or  the  qualities  of 
sex ;  to  make  of  the  opposite  sex.  Shak. 

UN-SEXED'  (iin-s6kst'),  p.  a.     Deprived  of  sex. 

UN-SHAC'KLE,  V.  a.  [i.  unshackled;  pp.  un- 
shackling, UNSHACKLED.]  To  loose  from 
shackles  or  bonds  ;  to  set  free.  Addison. 

UN-SHAD'5D,  a.  1.  Not  shaded  or  darkened ; 
not  overspread  with  darkness.  Davenant. 

2.  Not  having  shades  or  gradations  of  light 
or  color,  as  a  picture. 
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UN-SHAD'6WED  (un-slidd'od),  u.  Not  shadowed  ; 
not  shaded ;  not  darkened.  Glanvill. 

UN-SHA'DY,  a.    Not  shady  or  umbrageous. 

On-SHAK'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  shaken  ; 
firm  ;  fixed ;  immovable.  Barrow. 

tUN-SHAKED' (un-shakt'),  ffl.     Unshaken.  Shak. 

UN-SHAK'EN  (un-sha'kn),  a.    1.  Not  shaken  ;  not 

having  the  fixedness  loosened  or  disturbed  ;  not 

moved  ;  not  agitated.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  weakened  in  resolution  or  firmness  ; 

unmoved ;  steady ;  firm  ;  resolute.  Milton. 

UN-SHAK'ING-LY,  ad:    Unwaveringly.    Qu.  Rev. 

tJN-SHAMED'  (un-shaind'),  a.  Not  shamed  ;  not 
disgraced ;  not  degraded.  Dryden. 

UN-SHAME'PACED  (un-sham'iast),  a.  Not  shame- 
faced ;  wanting  modesty  ;  impudent.  Bale. 

UN-SHAME'FACED-NESS,  n.  The  State  of  not 
being  shamefaced;  impudence.  Chalmers. 

UN-SHAP'A-BLE,  u,.     Not  to  be  shaped.        Good. 

UN-SHAPE',  ■».  a.  To  put  out  of  shape;  to  dis- 
order ;  to  confound ;  to  ruffle.  Shak. 

UN-SHAPED'  (fin-shapt'),  a.  Not  shaped ;  un- 
formed ;  unshapen  ;  shapeless.  Scott. 

UN-SHAPE'L,Y,  a.  Not  shapely  ;  not  well  formed  ; 
not  graceful  or  symmetrical.  Hume. 

UN-SHAp'EN  (un-sha'pn),  a.  Not  shapen ;  mis- 
shapen ;  ill-formed ;  deformed.  Burnet. 

UN-SHAreD'  (un-shird'),  a.   Not  shared.  Milton. 

tJN-SHARP'ENED  (un-sh'ir'pnd),  a.  Not  sharp- 
ened ;  not  made  sharp.  Ash. 

tTN-SHAT'TpRED  (iin-shSt'terd),  a.  Not  shat- 
tered ;  not  broken  in  pieces.  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-SHA'VEN  (iin-slia'vn),  u.     Not  shaven.  More. 

tJN-SHEATHE',  V.  a.  [i.  unsheathed  ;  pp.  un- 
sheathing, UNSHEATHED.]  To  draw  from  the 
sheath  or  scabbard.  Addison. 

Executioner,  unsheathe  thy  sword.  Shak. 

UN-SHED',  a.     Not  shed  ;  not  spilt.         "  Milton. 

UN-SHEET'5D,  a.  Not  sheeted;  not  furnished 
with  a  sheet  or  with  sheets.  Wilson. 

UN-SHfiLL',  V.  a.  To  divest  of  the  shell,  or  to  re- 
move from  a  shell ;  to  shell.  Murphy. 

UN-SHELLED'  (tin-sheld'),  a.  Not  shelled  ;  —  not 
having,  or  not  enclosed  in,  a  shell.       Sheridan. 

UN-SHEL'T5EED  (un-shSl'terd),  a.  Wanting  a 
shelter  ;  not  sheltered.  Thomson. 

UN-SHEL'TpR-lNG,  B.  Not  sheltering.  GoZ&ot/i!A. 

UN-SHELVE',  V.  a.  To  take  from  a  shelf.  Ed.  Rev. 

t  UN-SHENT',  a.     Unspoiled.  Clarke. 

UN-SHER'IFPED  (un-sher'ift),  a.  Deprived  of,  or 
degraded  from,  the  oifice  of  sheriff.  Fuller. 

UN-SHIELD'J^D,  u.     Not  shielded.  Dryden. 

UN-SHlFT'^D,  u.  Not  shifted  ;  not  changed.  Ash. 

UN-SHIFT'!NG,  u.     Not  shifting.  E.  Erving. 

UN-SHIP',  V.  a.     1.  To  take  out  of  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel.   "  We  unshipped  our  goods."  Swift. 
2.  (Naut.)  To  remove,  as  a  piece  of  timber 
or  wood,  from  the  place  in  which  it  was  fitted. 
Unship  the  capstan-bars,  unship  your  oara.       3far.  Diet. 

UN-SHIP'M5NT,  n.  The  act  of  unshipping,  or 
the  state  of  being  unshipped,     [r.]        P.  Mag. 

CN-SHTp'WREOKED  (-rekt),B.  Not  shipwrecked. 
"  Undrowned,  unshipwrecked."  Drayton. 

UN-SHIRT'¥D,  u.    Not  shirted.  Tooke. 

UN-SHIV'5EED  (iin-sliiv'erd),  a.  Not  shivered  ; 
not  split ;  not  rent ;  not  shattered.         Hetnans. 

UN-SHlV'¥E-ING,  a.     Not  shivering.  Clarke. 

UN-SHIV'^;R-!NG-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  not  shivering.  Clarke. 

tjN-SH6CKED'  (iin-shSkt'),  a.  Not  shocked;  not 
disgusted ;  not  offended.  Tickell. 

UN-SHOD',  a.  Not  shod  ;  without  shoes,  Spenser. 

ttJN-SHOOK' (iin-ahafc'),  a.     Unshaken.-     Pope. 


UNSINGLED 

UNSHORN',   a.    Not  shorn;    not  sheared ;    not 
clipped.     "These  locks  MwsAorrt."  Milton. 


UN-SHORT'ENED    (fin-shor'tnd), 
ened  ;  not  made  shorter. 


UN-SHRIV'ELLED  (iin-shriv'vid),   a. 
elled;  not  withered  or  shrunk. 


Not   short- 

Young. 

On-shot',  a.    Not  shot ;  not  hit  by  shot.  Waller. 

tN-SH6T',  V.  a.     To  take  or  draw  the  shot  or  ball 
out  of ;  as,  "To  unshot  a  piece  of  ordnance." 

t  UN-SHOUT',  t'.  a.      To  retract  or  recall   after 
shouting.     "  Unshout  the  noise."  SJiak. 

UN-SHOW^RED  (un-shba'?rd),  a.    Not  watered 
by  showers.     "  The  unshowered  grass."  Milton. 

UN-SHOWN',  a.  Not  shown ;  not  exhibited.  Shak. 

tJN-SHRINED'  (un-shrind'),  a.     Not  shrined;  not 
placed  in  a  shrine.  Southey. 

CfN-SHRINK'JNG,  o.    Not  shrinking;  persisting; 
not  recoiling ;  not  withdrawing.  Shak. 

UN-SHRINK'JNG-LY,   ad.      Without   shrinking; 
persistingly ;  perseveringly.  Farrar. 

Not  shriv- 
Ash. 

On-shriven,  a.    Not  shriven.  Clarke. 

UN-SHROUD',  V.  a.     To  remove  the  s.,roud  from  ; 
to  discover  ;  to  uncover.  Fletcher. 

UN-SHROUD'gD,  a.    Not  shrouded.  Blair. 

tJN-SHKUBBED'  (un-shrubd'),  a.   AVithout  shrubs ; 
clear  from  shrubs  or  bushes.  Sliak. 

UN-SHRUNK',  a.     Not  shrunk.  Smart. 

UN-SHUN'NA-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  shunned  ; 
inevitable ;  unavoidable,    [r.]  Shak. 

UN-SHUNNED'  (un-shiind'),  u.  Not  shunned.SAaA. 

t  UN-SHUT',  V.  a.     To  throw  open.  Gowci: 

UN-SHUT',  a.    Not  shut ;  not  closed.        Prince. 

CN-SIft'^ID,  a.      1.   Not   sifted;   not   separated 

or  comminuted  by  a  sieve.  May. 

2.  Not  tried ;  not  experienced,     [r.]      Shak. 

UN-SIGH'JNG  (un-sl'ing),  u..    Not  sighing.  Byron. 

t  UN-SIGHT'  (un-sit'),  a.     Not  seeing. 

i^=  A  low  word,  used  only  with  unseen,  as  in  the 
example  following.    Johnson. 

To  subscribe  unsight.  unseen. 
To  an  unknown  church  discipline.  Hudibras. 

tUN-SIGHT'A-BLE,  «.     Invisible.         ^Wickliffe. 

t  UN-SiGHT'jpD,  a.     Invisible.  Suckling. 

fJN-SIGHT'LI-NESS  (Hn-sIt'le-nSs),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unsightly  ;  deformity  ;  disagreeable- 
ness  to  the  eye  or  sight.  Wiseman. 

fJN-SIGHT'LY  (un-sit'le),  a.  Not  sightly;  disa- 
greeable to  the  sight ;  deformed ;  ugly. 

A  slovenly  fellow,  and  unsightly  In  his  gear.  Udal. 

UN-SIG'NAL-IZED  (-izd),  a.     Not  signalized. 

On-signed'  (un-smd'),  «.     Not  signed.  Ash. 

tON-S!G-NlF'{-CANT,  a.  Without  meaning  or 
importance ;  insignificant.  Hammond. 

ON-SIG'NI-FIed  (Ein-slg'ne-iid),  a.  Not  signified  ; 
not  made  known  by  signs.  Ash. 

UN-S1G'N!-FY-!NG,  u,.     Not  signifying.    Ghnvill. 

UN-SI'L{;NCED  (un-sj'lenst),  a.  Not  silenced.  Ash. 

t  ON-SIL'LY,  a.  Not  blessed  ;  wretched.  Chaucer. 

ON-SIL'VJ^RED  (-verd),  a.     Not  silvered.  Clarke. 

t  On-SIN',  v.  a.     To  cause  to  be  no  sin.  Feltham. 

t  ON-SIN-CERE',  a.     Insincere.  Dryden. 

t  UN-S{N-CERE'N]5SS,  n.     Insincerity.      Temple. 

t  ON-SIN-CER'I-TY,  n.    Insincerity.  Boyle. 

ON-sIn'EW  (un-sin'nu),  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  sin- 
ews, or  of  strength ;  to  weaken.  Denham. 

Not  sinewed  ; 
Shak. 

ON-SIN'EW-Y,  a.    Not  sinewy.  Strype. 

On-SIN'FUL,  a.  Not  sinful ;  free  from  sin.  Scott. 

Not   singed ;   not 


UN-SIN'EWED    (iin-sinjiiud), 
weak  ;  feeble  ;  enervated. 


UN-SIN^ED'    (un-sinjd'), 
scorched ;  not  burned. 

On-SIN'GLED  (un-sing'gid),  a.      Not  separated; 
in  companies  ;  not  single,     [r.]  Dryden^ 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER; 


UNSINKABLE 
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UNSPONTANEOUS 


ON-SINK'A-BLE,  u.    That  cannot  sink ;  that  can- 
not be  Slink.  Marquis  of  Worcester. 

(JN-SINK'IN6,  ct.    Not  sinking.  Addison. 

On-SIN'NJNG,  u..    Not  sinning.  Hammond. 

fJN-SIS'T^R-LY,  a.     Not  like  a  sister.      DwigM. 

ttJN-SlST'JNG,  a.  Incapable  of  resistance.  Shak. 

t  tJN-SIT'TJNG,  a.     Not  sitting  becomingly ;  un- 
suiting.    "  Dnsitting -woi&s."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

CN-SIZ'A-BLE,  a.    Not  sizable;  not  of  the  usual 
or  proper  size ;  too  small.  Smollett. 

On-sized'  (an-sizd'),  a.     Not  sized.       Congreve. 

C'N-SKIL'fOl,  a.      Not  skilful;    wanting  skill; 

wanting  experience  or  ability.  Milton. 

CN-SKIL'fOl-LY,   ad.      Not  skilfully;    without 

skill  or  knowledge.  Shak. 

On-SKIL'fOl-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  un- 
skilful ;  want  of  skill  or  knowledge.         Sidney. 

frN-SKILLED'  (un-skild'),  a.  Not  skilled;  want- 
ing knowledge  or  experience.  t)ryden. 

UN-SKINNED'  (fin-skSnd'),  u,.     Not  skinned.  Ash. 

UN-SKIR'MJSHED  (un-sUt'misht),  a.  Not  en- 
gaged in  skirmishes.  Drayton. 

UN-SLAcKED'  (un-sWkt'),  a.  Not  slacked ;  un- 
slaked.   ^^UnskickedXuae."  Mortimer. 

UN-SLAoK'ENED  (un-sl»k'nd),  a.  Not  slackened ; 
not  loosened  or  remitted.  Allen. 

tJN-SLAIN',  ».    Not  slain  ;  not  killed.       Sidney. 

UN-SLAked'  (uii-slakt'),  a.  Not  slaked ;  not 
quenched;  unslacked.  Chaucer. 

UN-SLAn'D?RBD  (un-sl4n'derd),  a.  Not  slan- 
dered ;  not  traduced ;  not  reviled.  Ash. 

UN-SLAUGH'T^RED  (un-8iaw'terd),  a.  Not 
slaughtered  ;  not  murdered.  Cowper. 

tJN-SLEEP'JNG,  a.     Not  sleeping.  Milton. 

UN-SLEEP'Y,  o.    Not  sleepy ;  wakeful.        Todd. 

UN-SLEPT',  a.  Not  having  slept;  having  been 
deprived  of  sleep.      "  Chaucer. 

tJN-SLIOED'  (un-sllst'),  i».    Not  sliced.  Ash. 

UN-SLING',  V.  a.  {Naut.)  To  take  off  the  slings 
of.     "  To  unsling  boats."  Mar.  Diet. 

UN-SLIP'PJNG,  a.  Not  slipping;  not  liable  to 
slip;  fast.     ''"With  an  M«5/iJ9^m^  knot."  Shak. 

UN-SLOW,  «..    Not  slow;  rapid,     [e,.]         Todd. 

UN-SLUICE',  V.  a.  To  open  the  sluice  or  sluices 
of;  to  open;  to  unclose.  Dryden. 

UN-SLUM'BCR-ING,  a.     Not  slumbering.  Alison. 

UN-SLURRED'  (un-slUrd'),  u..    Not  slurred.    Ash. 

On-sly',  a.    Not  sly  ;  incautious.  [».]   Wickliffe. 

ON-SM'IRCHED'  (un-smircht'),  a.  Not  smirched ; 
unpolluted ;  not  stained ;  undefiled.  Shak. 

UN-SMIRK'ING,  a.     Not  smirking.      Chesterfield. 

ON-SMIT'TEN  (uu-smlt'tn),  a.  Not  smitten  ;  not 
struck ;  not  afflicted.  Young. 

ON-SMOKED'  (un-smokf),  a.  Not  smoked.  Svdft. 

UN-Sm66th',«.  Not  smooth  ;  rough,  [k.]  Milton. 

0N-Sm66THED'  (iin-sm6thd'),  a,.    Not  smoothed. 

ON-SMOTE',  a.    Not  smitten.     [E.]  Byron. 

ON-SmOg'GLED  (iSn-smag'gld),  a.  Not  smuggled. 

On-SMOt'TY,  u,.     Not  smutty.  J.  Collier. 

ON-SNAre',  v.  a.  To  release  from  a  snare.  Bailey. 

On-soaked'  (Sn-sokt'),  «,.    Not  soaked.        Ash. 

UN-SO'BgR,  a.     Not  sober.  Todd. 

0N-SO'B{;r-LY,  ad.    Not  soberly.  Homilies. 

0n-S6-CJ-A-BIL'I-TY  (Bn-so-she-ii-bll'e-te),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unsociable ;  want  of  sociabili- 
ty; unsociableness.  Warburton. 

UN-SO'CJ-A-BLE  (un-so'she-j-bl),    a.    Not  socia- 
ble ;  not  communicative  ;  not  free  in  conversa- 
tion ;  reserved ;  not  companionable ;  unsocial. 
A  severe,  distant,  and  vvsocicMe  temper.  Tatter. 

UN-SO'CJ- A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  unsociable  ;  unsociability.        Ash. 


ON-SO'CJ-A-BLY  (-so'8h?-ii-blf),  ad.  Not  sociably. 

On-SO'CIAL  (un-8o'slijl),  a.  Not  social ;  not 
adapted  to  society ;  reserved ;  unsociable. 

ON-SOCK'ET,  v.  a.  To  loosen  or  remove  from 
the  socket;  to  disjoint,     [r.]  Craig. 

On-s6d'^R,  v.  a.    To  unsolder.  Clarke. 

0N-S6d'5RED  (un-s5d'?rd),  re.  Not  soldered.  Scott. 

t  On-soft',  a.    Not  soft ;  hard.  Chaucer. 

fON-SOFT',  0(i.    Not  with  softness.        Spenser. 

0N-s6ft'ENED  (un-sSf'fnd),  a.  Not  softened; 
not  mollified  or  mitigated.  Atterbury. 

ON-SOELED'  (un-soild'),  a.  Not  soiled ;  not 
stained ;  not  polluted  ;  not  tainted.  Shak. 

UN-s6l'ACED  (un-s61'iiBt),  a.    Not  solaced.  Ash. 

On-sold',  a.    Not  sold ;  possessed.  Pope. 

UN-SOL'D^R,  V.  a.  \i.  unsoldered  ;  pp.  I'N- 
SOLDERINO,  riisoLDERED.]  To  Separate,  as 
what  is  soldered.  —  See  Solder.  Smart. 

t  On-SOL'DIJRED  (iSn-sorjerd),  a.  Wanting  the 
qualities  of  a  soldier.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 


On-SOL'DI^R-LIKE    (un-sol'jer-lik),  )  „ 
(un-sol'jer-le),  )  c( 


ON-SOL'DI^R-LY 
unlike,  a  soldier. 


Unbe- 


commg,  or 
Broome. 


ON-SOL'JjIMN  (un-sol'em),  a.  Not  solemn.  Taylor. 

ON-SOL'5M-NIZE,  v.  a.     To  make  not  solemn ; 
to  divest  or  deprive  of  solemnity.  Ch.  Ob. 

UN-S6L'JEM-NIZBD  (un-sol'em-nlzd),  a.    Not  sol- 
emnized ;  not  celebrated.  Ash. 

ON-SO-LIO'jT-f  D,  ».     Not  solicited  ;  not  asked 
for.     "  Thanks  .  .  .  unsolicited."      Ld.  Halifax. 

ON-SO-Llg'JT-eD-LY,  ad.    Without  solicitation. 

UN-SO-Lig'IT-OOs,  a.    Not  solicitous.      Tucker. 

ON-SOL'ID,  re.     1.  Not  sohd ;  fluid.  Locke. 

2.  Having  no  foundation  ;  baseless.  Thomson. 

On-SOL'U-BLE,  re.     Insoluble,     [k.]  Ash. 

t  On-s6l'VA-BLE,  u..     Insolvable.  More. 

On-s6lvED'  (un-solvd'),  a.    Not  solved ;  not  ex- 
plained ;  not  explicated;  not  Mnhlded.  Dryden. 

t  On-SO'NA-BLE,  re.     That  cannot  be  sounded,  or 
made  to  sound.  Clarke. 

UN-SON'SY,  re.    Unpleasant:  —  unlucky;  unfor- 
tunate.    [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

tON-SOOT',   or  tON-S66TE',    a.      Not  sweet. 
*'  Follies  .  .  .  rotten  and  unsoot."  Spenser. 

ON-s66tHED'  (un-s8trid'),  a.  Not  soothed.  Ash. 
UN-Sp-PHlS'TI-CAL,  a.  Not  sophistical.  Ash. 
ON-SO-PHIS'TJ-CATE,  ;  a.  Not  sophistlcat- 
ON-SO-PHlS'TJ-CAT-eD,  )  ed.  More. 

UN-S(3r'ROWED  (un-sor'r5d),  a.      Not  sorroived 
for ;  not  deplored ;  unlamented.     [r.]    Hooker. 

Cn-S0RT'5D,  re.     1.  Not  sorted  ;  not  distributed. 
2.  t  Not  suitable ;  not  suited.  Shak. 

UN-SOUGHT' (fin-sawt'),  a.    1.  Not  sought;  with- 
out seeking.     *'  She  comes  unsought.     Spenser. 
2.  Not  searched  ;  not  explored,     [r.]    Shak. 

tON-SOUL',  V.  re.    To  divest  of  soul.        SheUon. 

On-SOULED'  (iSn-soId'),  a.    Without  soul ;  with- 
out intellectual  or  vital  principle,  [r.]  Spenser. 

0n-S6unD',  re.      1.    Not   sound  ;  defective ;  de- 
cayed ;  rotten  ;  corrupted ;  impaired.    Johnson. 

2.  Wanting  health  ;  sickly ;  infirm ;  feeble. 

Intemperate  youth 
Ends  in  an  age  imperfect  and  uTiSound.  DcnJtam, 

3.  Not  orthodox,  as  doctrine.  Hooker. 
■4.  Not  honest ;  not  upright ;  dishonest.  Shak. 

5.  Not  true ;  unsubstantial ;  unreal. 

Witli  fruitless  follies  and  unsound  deliglits.  Spenser. 

6.  Not  close  or  not  compact.  JInrtimcr. 

7.  Not  firmly  grounded,  fixed,  or  established. 

8.  Not  sohd;  not  material. 

Of  eucli  subtle  substance  and  unsound. 

That  like  a  ghost  he  seemed.  Spenser. 

9.  Erroneous  ;  wrong  ;  fallacious  ;  false. 

"What  fury,  what  conceit  uneouniJ, 

Presentetn  here  to  death  so  sweet  a  child.     Fair/acr. 


10.  Not   sincere ;     not  faithful ;    insincere. 
"  That  his  love's  unsound."  Gray. 

11.  Not  fast ;  not  profound,  as  sleep. 

0N-S6UND'A-BLE,  re.  That  cannot  be  sounded 
or  measured,  as  with  the  plummet.      Leighton. 

UN-S(jOnD'?D,  a.  Not  sounded;  not  tried  by 
the  plummet.     *^U7isounded  deeps."  Shak. 

On-SOUND'LY,  ad.  In  an  unsound  manner. 
"Unsoundly  taught  and  interpreted."     Hooker. 

On-SoOnD'N^SS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  unsound ;  defectiveness;  defect. 

The  tmsoun^ncas  of  this  principle.  Addison. 

On-SoOrED'    (iin-soflrd'),   a.      1.    Not  made   or 

turned  sour  ;  not  acidified.  Bacon. 

2.  Not   made   morose,    austere,    or   crabbed. 

"Youth  unsoured  with  sorrow."  Dryden. 

On-sowed'  (Qn-sod'),  ;  „.   Not  sowed;  not  sown. 
On-SOWN'  (un-s6n'),    )  Bacon. 

t  On-SPAR',  11.  re.     To  unbar.      Piers  Plouhman. 
UN-SPArED'  (iSn-Bp4rd'),  re.     Not  spared.  Milton. 

On-SPAr'ING,  re.  Not  sparing ;  profuse  ;  not 
parsimonious: — not  merciful;  severe.   Milton. 

On-SpAr'!NG-LY,  ad.  In  an  unsparing  manner ; 
without  sparing;  lavishly.  Donne. 

On-SPAR'JNG-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  unsparing ;  profuseness.  Smart. 

On-SPARK'LING,  a.    Not  sparkling.         Wilson. 

On-SPARRED'  (un-spird'),  re.  1.  Not  having,  or 
not  fitted  vpith,  spars,  as  a  vessel. 

2.  +  Not  shut  with  a  spar  or  bar.  Surrey. 

t  ON-SPEAK',  v.  u.   To  retract ;  to  recant.    Shak. 

On-SPEAK'A-BLE,  re.  That  cannot  be  spoken  or 
uttered  ;  inexpressible  ;  ineffable  ;  unutterable ; 
indescribable.     '^Unspeakable  rage."     Addison. 

ON-SPEAK'A-BLY,  ad.    Inexpressibly  ;  ineffably. 

On-SPEAK'ING,  re.  Not  speaking ;  having  no 
speech  or  language  ;  dumb.  Shak. 

0n-SP5-cIf'JC,  a.  Not  specific;  not  clear;  in- 
definite ;  vague  ;  uncertain.  Coxe. 

0n-SPE(J'I-FIED  (un-spSs'?-fid),  re.   Not  specified. 

ON-SPE'CIOUS  (-ahus),  a.    Not  specious.  Clarke. 

On-specked'  (-spSkt'),  a.  Not  specked.  Cowper. 

ON-SPEC'U-LA-TIVE,  a.  Not  speculative;  not 
theoretical;  practical.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

On-sped',  a.    Not  despatched,     [r.]  Garth. 

UN-SPEED'PUL,  re.  Not  with  great  speed. CArewcei-. 

ON-SPELT',  u.  -  Not  spelt ;  not  spelled.       Allen. 

On-spent',  re.  Not  spent ;  not  used  or  wasted ; 
not  exhausted ;  not  weakened.  Bacon. 

On-SPHERE'  (un-sf  er'),  t'.  a.  To  remove  from  the 
sphere  or  orb.     "Unsphere  the  stars."        Shak. 

On-spied'  (iSn-spId'),  re.    Not  spied.  Milton. 

On-spilt',  re.    Not  spilt  or  spilled.         Denham. 

t  ON-SPIR'IT,  t/.  u..     To  dispirit.  Temple. 

On-SPIR'JT-U-AL  (iin-spir'jt-yii-al),  re.  Not  spir- 
itual ;  wanting  spirituality ;  carnal.  Puller. 

UN-SPIR'JT-U-AL-IZE,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  spir- 
ituality ;  to  make  carnal.  South. 

On-SPIR'!T-U-AL-LY,  ad.  Not  spiritually ; 
worldly  ;  carnally  ;  materially.  Clarke. 

ON-SPLEENED'  (iin-splend'),  «..  Destitute  or  de- 
prived of  a  spleen.  Ford. 

On-SPLIcED'  (un-spllst'),  a.     Not  spliced.     Ash. 

On-split',  a.     Not  split ;  uncleft.  Clarke. 

On-SPOIL'A-BLE,  re.  That  cannot  be  spoiled, 
ruined,  or  corrupted.  Dr.  Arnold. 

On-spoiled'    (iin-spoild'),   a.      l.  Not  spoiled  ; 

not  marred ;  not  ruined ;  not  corrupted.    Pope. 

2.  Not  plundered ;  not  pillaged.       Hayward. 

On-spoilt',  «..    Not  spoilt ;  unspoiled. 
UN-SP6'KEN  (un-spo'kii),  u..     Not  spoken.     Ash. 
UN-SPON-TA'NE-oOs,  re.    Not  spontaneous  ;  in- 
voluntary ;  forced  or  compelled.  Coviper. 
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UNSPOETSMANLIKE 

UN-SPORTS'MAN-LiKE,  a.  Not  like  or  becoming 
a  sportsman.  Connoisseur. 

UN-SPOT'TPD,  a.  Not  spotted  ;  not  marked  with 
any  stain  :  —  not  tainted ;  immaculate.  Dryden. 

0N-SP6t'T(;D-NESS,  «.     The  state  of  being  un- 
spotted; immaculateness.  Fettham. 

tjN-SPREAD',  a.     Not  spread.  PoUoh. 

UN-SPHIGHT'LY,  a.     Not  sprightly.  Ash. 

UN-SPRlN'KLED  (un-springk'kld),  a.     Not  sprin- 
kled, as  in  baptism.  Savage. 

UN-SPRUNG',  a.  Not  sprung;  not  i:\seTi.Fairfax. 

UN-SQUAN'DpRED    (iin-skw5nMerd),    a.        Not 
squandered ;  not  wasted ;  not  lavished.       Ash. 

tJN-SauARED'    (iSn-skwird'),   a.      1.  Not    made 

square.  "  An  MKSjMffiret^  piece  of  timber."  Udal. 

2.  Not  formed ;  irregular ;   not  measured  or 

regulated.  "Withteimsunsqitared."  [r.]  Shak. 

UN-SaUEEZED'  (un-skwezd'),  a.     Not  squeezed  ; 
not  forced  by  compression.  2'/iomson. 

UN-SaUIRE'  (un-skwir'),  V.  a.    To  divest  of  the 
title  or  privilege  of  an  esquire,     [r.]  Swift. 

UN-STA'BLE,  a.    Not  stable  or  fixed:  — incon- 
stant ;  changeable  ;  unsteady  ;  fickle. 
A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  hie  ways.      Jas.  i.  8. 
Syn.  —  See  Changeable. 

tJN-STA'BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  unstable  ;  instability.  Hale. 

UN-STAB'LISHED  (un-stib'lisht),  a.     1.  Not   es- 
tablished ;  not  firmly  or  permanently  fixed,   [r.] 
2.  t  Firmly  established  or  fixed.         Chaucer. 

tJN-STACKED'  (iin-sakt'),  a.   Not  stacked.  More. 

UN-STAID',  a.      Not  staid  or  steady;    mutable; 
changeable ;  not  settled  ;  not  prudent.  Spenser. 

UN-STAip'N^SS,  n.    Indiscretion  ;  vacillation  :  — 
uncertain  or  unsteady  motion.  Sidney. 

UN-STAINED'  (un-stand'),  a.      Not  stained ;  not 
dyed :  —  not  dishonored ;  not  polluted.      Shak. 

-UN-STAMPED'    (un-stimpt'),   a.      Not   stamped  ; 
not  impressed  with  a  mark.  Burke. 

.UN-STANCH',  a.     Not  stanch  ;  not  firm ;  unsta- 
ble ;  unsteady  ;  unsound.  Milton. 

UN-STANCHED'  (un-st4ncht'),  a.    Not  stanched  ; 
not  stopped  from  flowing.  Shak. 

UN-STARCHED'  (un-sfircht'),  u.     Not  starched  ; 
not  stiffened  with  starch.  Green. 

UN-STATE',  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  state  or  dignity. 
"Pnste^e  his  happiness."     [r.]  Shak. 

■UN-STAT'jpD,  u..     Not  stated.  Ash. 

UN-STATES'MAN-LiKE,  a.    Not  like  or  becom- 
ing a  statesman.  Qtt.  Rev. 

tJN-STA'TIONED  (un-8ta'shund),a.  Not  stationed ; 
not  placed,  —  as  in  a  station  or  post.  Ash. 

t'N-STAT'U-TA-BLE,    a.      Contrary  to    statute  ; 
not  warranted  by  statute.  Swift. 

UN-STAYED'  (un-siad'),  a.    Not  stayed.     Clarke. 

UN-STAY 'JNG,  u..    Not  staying,     [r.]       Browne. 

UN-STEAD'FAST,  a.     Not  steadfast ;  not  fixed. 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear.  Shah. 

(JN-STEAD'FAST-NESS,  ».     "Want  of  steadfast- 
ness; instability;  inconstancy.  Fabyan. 

UN-STEAD'IED  (un-sted'id),  «.    Not  steadied;  not 
made  steady ;  not  supported.  Wordsworth. 

UN-STEAD'I-LY,  ad.     In  an  unsteady  manner  ; 
inconstantly ;'  changeably.  Locke. 

UN-STEAD'I-NESS,  n.     "Want  of  steadiness ;  in- 
stability ;  mutability ;  inconstancy.      Addison. 

UN-STEAD'Y  (un-stSd'e),  a.     1.  Not  steady  ;  not 
fixed  ;  unstable  ;  inconstant ;  irregular  ;  wild. 
2.  Mutable ;  variable ;  changeable ;  wavering. 
Syn.  —  See  Changeable. 

tjN-STEEPED'    (un-stept'),    a.     Not    steeped  or 
soaked ;  not  macerated.  Bacon. 

IJN-STEERED  (nn-stsrd'),  a.   Not  steered.  Savage. 

tJN-STI'FLED  (iin-stl'fld),  u,.    Not  stifled;  not  re- 
pressed ;  not  smothered.  Young. 
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tJN-STIG'MA-TlZED    (un-stlg'mj-tlzd),    a.      Not 
stigmatized ;  not  branded.  Ash. 

UN-STILL', 


UN-STIM'V-LAT-^D,  a. 
cited ;  not  instigated. 


Not  still ;  restless,    [r.]      Todd. 

Not  stimulated ;  not  in- 
Cowper. 

UN-STIM'U-LAT-JNG,  a.    Not  stimulating  or  in- 
citing ;  not  exciting.  Dr.  R.  Mussey. 

t  UN-STING',  0.  a.  To  disarm  of  a  sting.   South. 

UN-STINT'jpD,  a.    Not  stinted.  Skelton. 

UN-ST'iRRED'    (un-sfird'),  a.    Not    stirred;   not 
moved ;  not  agitated ;  not  roused.  Boyle. 

UN-STIR'RJNG,  «.    Not  stirring.  PoUok. 

UN-STITCH',    V.    a.      \i.    UNSTITCHED  ;    pp.    UN- 
STITCHING, UNSTITCHED.]    To  take  the  stitches 
to  open  or  separate  by  taking  or  picking 


from  ; 

out  the  stitches  of. 


Collier. 

tjN-STITCHED'  (un-sticht'),  a.  Not  stitched.  Ash. 
UN-STOCK',  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  a  stock,  or  re- 


move from  a  stock  or  from  stocks. 


Surrey. 


UN-STOCKED'  (iin-st6fct'),  «..    Not  stocked;  not 
furnished  with  a  stock.  Dryden. 


UN-ST6cK'JNGED    (un-stBk'ingd),    a. 
stockings  ;  bare,  as  feet.  Sir 


"Without 
W.  Scott. 


UN-STO'LEN  (un-sto'ln),  a.     Not  stolen.        Ash. 

UN-ST66p'ING,  a.  Not  stooping  or  bending; 
not  yielding.    "Unstooping  iixrsme&s."      Shak. 

tJN-STOP',  «.  a.  \i.  UNSTOPPED ;  pp.  unstop- 
ping, UNSTOPPED.]  To  free  from  that  which 
stops ;  to  open  ;  to  unclose.  Boyle. 

t/N-STOPPED'  (iin-st5pt'),  a.  Not  stopped  or 
checked.     ^' 'Flo.'Oie  unstopped."  Dryden. 

UN-STO'EfED,  a.  Not,  storied ;  not  related  or 
treated  of  in  history.  Maunder. 

tJN-STORMED'  (iin-stormd'),  a.  Not  stormed  or 
assaulted  ;  not  taken  by  assault.  Addison. 

fjN-STRAIGHT'ENED  (iSn-stra'tnd),  u..  Not 
straightened ;  not  made  straight.  Taylor. 

UN-STRAIN'  (iin-stran'),  v.  a.  To  undo  or  remove 
the  tightness  or  closeness  of  B.  Jonson. 

UN-STEAINED'  (iin-Btrand'),  a.  Not  strained; 
not  forced  ;  easy  ;  free  ;  natural.  Hakewill. 

UN-STRAIT'ENED(iin-stra'tnd),  a.  Not  straitened 
or  contracted ;  not  narrowed.  Glanvill. 

tJN-STEAN'GU-LA-BLE  (un-str&ng'gu-lj-bO,  a. 
That  cannot  be  strangled.  C.  Lamb. 

UN-STRAT'1-FIED  (un-str&t'e-fid),  a.  Not  strati- 
fied ;  not  arranged  in  strata.  Buekland. 

t  UN-STRENGTH',  re.    "Weakness.  WicMiffe. 

UN-STRENGTH'ENED  (un-str«ng'thnd),  a.  Not 
strengthened  or  supported.  Hooker. 

UN-STRETCHED'  (iin-str«cht'),  a.  Not  stretched  ; 
not  extended ;  not  drawn  out.  •     Ash. 

ITN-STEEWED'  (iin-strud'),  a.  Not  strewed ;  not 
scattered  or  spread.  —  See  Strew.         Cowper. 

UN-STRING',  V.  a.  [i.  unstrung  ;  pp.  unstring- 
ing, UNSTRUNG  or  UNSTRINGED. — See  STRING.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  string  or  strings,  or  to  re- 
lax the  string  or  strings  of.  Shak. 

2.  To  relax  the  tension  of;  to  loosen  ;  to  un- 
tie.    "  His  garland  they  unstring."        Dryden. 

UN-STRINGED'  (un-stringd'),  a.  Not  stringed  ; 
having  no  strings ;  unstrung.  Ash. 

CN-STRIPPED'  (iln-stript'),  a.  Not  stripped.  Ash. 

UN-STRUCK',  a.  Not  struck  ;  not  moved  ;  not 
aifected.     "  C/nsirm;^  with  horror."         Philips. 

UN-STUD'lED   (un-stud'jd),   a.     1.  Not   studied; 

not  labored  ;  not  premeditated.  Dryden. 

2.  Unskilled  ;  not  versed.  Bp.  Jewell. 

tJN-STU'DI-OUS,  a.     Not  studious.  Clarke. 

tJN-STUFFED'  (iin-stiift'),  a.  Not  stuffed.  Shak. 
UN-STUNNED'  (un-stiind'),  u.  Not  stunned.  — 
tJN-STtJNT'^D,  «..    Not  stunted.  Sioift. 

tJN-SUB-DUED'  (iin-si.ib-diid'),  a.  Not  subdued  ; 
not  conquered ;  not  overcome.  Atterhui'y. 


UNSULLIED 

tJN-SUB'J^CT,  a.     Not  subject ;  not  liable  ;  not 
exposed.     "  Unsubject  io  passion."  Hooker. 

On-SUB-JECT'Jj;d,  «,.    Not  subjected.         SmaH. 

UN-StJB'JU-GAT-eD,  a.    Not  subjugated.    Allen. 

UN-SUB-LIMED',  a.    Not  sublimed.  Scott. 

UN-SUB-MIS'SJVE,    a.       Not    submissive;    not 
yielding ;  not  compliant ;  obstinate.         South. 

UN-SUB-MIT'TJNG,    a.      Not    submitting;    not 
yielding ;  not  obsequious.  Thomson. 

UN-SUB-OR'DI-NATE,  a.     Not  subordinate ;  not 
of  inferior  rank ;  insubordinate.  Milton. 

UN-SUB-6R'DJ-NAT-5D,  u,.     Not  subordinated. 

UN-SUB-ORNED'  (iSn-sub-brnd'),  a.  Not  suborned ; 
not  procured  by  collusion.  Burke. 

t/N-SUB-SCRIBED'  (iin-sub-skribd'),  «.     Not  sub- 
scribed; not  written  under.  Scott. 

UN-SUB-SCRIB'JNG,  a.  Not  subscribing.  Cowper. 

UN-SUB-STAN'TIAL    (un-sub-stan'sh9l),  a.     Not 
substantial ;  not  solid ;  not  real.  Addison. 

UN-SUB-STAN-TI-A  L'l-TY     (un-siib-sian-she-al'e- . 
te),  n.    "Want  of  substantiality.  Clissold. 

tJN-SUB-STAN'TIAL-IZED  (iin-sub-st&n'shjl-Izd), 
a.    Not  made  substantial.  Wordsworth. 

UN-SUB-STAN'TI-AT-eD    (fin-sub-stin'she-at-ed), 
a.     Not  substantiated  or  verified.  Ash. 

tJN-SUB-VERT'eD,  a.    Not  subverted.  Ash. 

UN-SUB-VERT'!-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  sub- 
verted ;  not  subvertible.  Smith. 

tUN-SUC-CEED'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  succeedj 
or  attain  its  object.  Broume. 

UN-SUC-CEED'eD,  a.     Not  succeeded.       Mitton. 

UN-SUC-CESS'FUL,  a.     Not  successful;    unfor- 
tunate ;  unlucky ;  unprosperous.  Milton. 

UN-SUC-CESS'FUL-LY,  ad.  Unfortunately  ;  with- 
out success ;  unluckily.  South. 

UN-SUC-CESS'FUL-NESS,  n.    "Want  of  success; 
unfortunateness ;  ill  luck.  Hammond. 

UN-syc-CES'SjVE,  a.    Not  successive.    Browne. 

UN-SfrC'COR-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  succored 
or  relieved ;  irremediable,     [r.]  Sidney. 

UN-SUC'CORED  (un-siSk'ijtd),  a.  Not  succored  or 
relieved ;  not  aided  or  helped.  Spenser. 

UN-SUCKED'  (iin-siikt'),  a.  Not  sucked.  Milton. 
UN-StJC'KLED  (iSn-siik'kld),  a.  Not  suckled.  Ash. 
t  UN-SUF'F^R-A-BLE,  a.  Insufferable.  Hooker. 
t  UN-SUF'FJgE-A-BLY,  ad.  Insufferably.  Van'gh. 
UN-S&F'FJR-ING,  a.  Not  suffering.  Thomson. 
t  UN-SyF-PI"CI5NCE  (un-Buf-fish'ens),  ;  „.  Xhe 
t  UN-SIIP-Fl"CieN-CY(-6uf-f ish'en-se),  5  state  of 
being  insufficient ;  insufficiency.  Hooker. 

t  UN-SUF-FI"CI5NT    (un-suf-flsh'ent),   a.      Not 
sufficient ;  not  enough  ;  insufficient.         Locke, 

UN-SUF-Flg'ING-NESS  (iin-suf-f  Iz'jng-nSs),  M.  In- 
sufficiency,    [r.]  Coleridge. 

UN-SUF'PO-CAT-^D,  a.    Not  suffocated.       Ash. 

UN-sOg'AEED    (un-shflg'iird),   a.     Not  sugared; 
not  sweetened,  or  mixed,  wi^h  sugar.       Bacon. 

UN-SUG-^ES'TJVE,  a.   Not  suggestive.  C.  Lamb. 

UN-SUIT-A-BlL'I-TY,  m.     The   quality  of  being 
unsuitable;  unsuitableness.     [r.]  Mason, 

IJN-SUIT'A-BLE,  a.    Not  suitable ;  unfit ;  incon- 
gruous ;  inappropriate ;  improper.  Milton, 
Syn.  —  See  Incongruous. 

UN-SUIT' A-BLE-NESS,  n.      The  state  of   being 
unsuitable ;  incongruity ;  unfitness.  South. 

UN-SUIT'A-BLY,  ad.    In  an  unsuitable  manner ; 
inappropriately ;  incongruously.  Green. 

fJN-SUIT'^D,  a.    Not  suited ;  unfitted.       Burke. 

tJN-SUIT'ING,  a.     Not   suiting  ;  not  fitting  ;  not 
becoming ;  inappropriate.  Shak. 

UN-SUL'LJED    (un-sul'Ijd),  a.      Not    sullied    or 
stained  ;  untainted  ;  pure  ;  clean  ;  clear.  Pope, 
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UNTHAWED 


ON-sOmmed'  (un-sumd'),  a.    Not  summed  up  or 
counted.    "  With  expense  unsummed."  Mason. 

UN-StJM'MONED    (un-sum'niund),   a.    Not    sum- 
moned ;  not  called  ;  not  cited.  Cowper. 

tJN-StJNG',  «.   Not  sung  ;  not  celebrated  in  verse. 
"  Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung."        Byron. 

UN-SUNK',  u,.    Not  sunk  or  submerged.  Browne. 

tJN-SfJNNED'  (un-sun(i')i  «•     Not  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.     "  Unsumied  snow."         Shak. 

■&N-SU-PER'PL.U-OtJS,  a.     Not  superfluous;  not 
in  excess  ;  needful ;  necessary.  Milton. 

t  UN-StjPPED'  (un-supt'),  a.    Not  having  supped ; 

not  having  taken  supper.  IVickliffe. 

On-SUF-FLAnT'^D,  a.  Not  supplanted.  Philips. 
On-SUF'PLE,  a.    Not  supple ;  stiff.  Sandys. 

tJN-SUF-PLI'A-BLE,  a.   That  cannot  be  supplied. 

"  The  unsuppliaUe  defect."  ChilUngworth. 

fjN-syP-PLIED'  (un-aup-plid'),  a.     Not  supplied  ; 
not  "furnished  ;  unaccommodated.        Spectator. 

&N-SyP-PORT'A-BLE,  a.      Insupportable;  intol- 
erable; insufferable,     [u.]  Boyle. 

On-SUP-PORT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.      Insupportable- 
ness  ;  intolerableness.    [r.]  Wilkins. 

+  fJN-SDP-PORT' A-BLY,  ad.  Insupportably.KoMiA. 

tJN-syP-PORT'ipD,  a.     Not  supported.        Milton. 

UN-SyF-FORT'^lD-LY,   ad.      Without    support; 
■without  assistance  "or  aid.  Qu.  Rev. 

UN-SyP-POBT'ING,  a.    Not  supporting ;  unsus- 
taining ;  not  assisting.  Daniel. 

Ctn-SUP-PEESSED',  a.    Not  suppressed.  Barlow. 

tJN-SUP'Py-RA-TlVE,  u..    Not  suppurative. 

On-sure'  (an-shur'),  «.    Not  sure,    [r.]      Shak. 

©N-SfjEED'  (un-shtird'),  a.  Not  made  sure.  Shak. 

tJN-StJRE'LY,  ad.     Uncertainly,     [r.]       Daniel. 

t  UN-SftRE'TY,  m.     Uncertainty.  More. 

tJN-SUR'FEJT-^D,  a.     Not  surfeited.  Ash. 

tJN-StJR'pI-CAL,  a.     Not  surgical.  Med.  Journal. 

UN-SyR-MI§ED'  (On-sur-iini7.d'),  a.   Not  surmised ; 
not  conjectured  or  guessed.  Keates. 

t  UN-SUR-MOUNT'A-BLE,   a.      That   cannot  be 
surmounted ;  insurmountable.  Locke. 

tTN-SUE-MOUNT'^D,  a.    Not  surmounted.    Ash. 

tJN-SUR-FAsS'A-BLE,   a.     That   cannot  be  sur- 
passed ;  not  to  be  excelled.  Ec.  Rev. 

tJN-SHE-FAsSED'    (un-sur-pSat'),    a.      Not    sur- 
passed; unexcelled;  not  exceeded.  Byron. 

ON-SUR-REN'D^RED    (un-sur-r6n'deid),   a.      Not 
surrendered  or  yielded  up.  Cowper. 

trN-SyR-EOUND'j;D,  a.    Not  surrounded.  Byron. 

tJN-SUR-VEYED'  (un-Bur-vad'),  a.    Not  surveyed, 
or  measured  by  a  surveyor.  Johnson. 

tJN-SyS-CEP-TJ-BIL'I-TY,  n.    Want  of  suscepti- 
bility; insusceptibility.'  Coleridge. 

ttN-SUS-CEP'Tl-BLE,  a.    Not  susceptible ;  insen- 
sible ;  apathetic  ;  insusceptible.  Swift. 

t  On-SUS-PECT',  o.     Unsuspected.  Milton. 

ttN-SUS-P£CT'5D,  u,.    Not  suspected.        Milton. 

CrN-Sys-PECT'fD-LY,  ad.     So  as  not  to  be  sus- 
pected ;  without  exciting  suspicion.         Milton. 

tJN-SyS-FECT'ING,  a.    Not  suspecting;  having 
no  suspicion ;  unsuspicious.  Pope. 

UN-SOS-PECT'ING-LY,    ad.      Without    suspect- 
ing ;  without  suspicion.  Bp.  Taylor. 
tJN-SOS-PEND'^D,  a.    Not  suspended.         Knox. 

tJN-SyS-FI"CIOys  (iSn-sus-plsh'us),  a.   Having  no 
suspicion ;  unsuspecting.  Milton. 

tjN-SyS-FI"CIOyS-LY      (un-sus-pish'u3-le),      ad. 
Without  suspicion ;'  not  suspiciously.     Arnold. 

ijN-SyS-TAIN'A-BLB,  a.     That   cannot  be  sus- 
tained ;  insupportable ;  intolerable.     .  Barroio. 

UN-SUS-TAINED'    (un-s(i8-tand'),    a.     Not    sus- 
tained ;  not  borne  ;  not  supported.  Milton. 

DN-sys-TAIN'{NG,  a.    Not  sustaining.     Shelley. 


fjN-SWAL'LOWED  (un-swSl'lod),  a.  Not  swal- 
lowed ;  not  gulped  or  absorbed.  Ash. 

UN-SWATHE',  V.  a.  [i.  unswathed  ;  pp.  VN- 
SWATHING,  UNSWATHED.]  To  take  a  swathc 
from ;  to  remove  the  swathe  of.  Addison. 

UN-SWAY' A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  swayed  or  influ- 
enced ;  ungovernable,     [n.]  Shak. 

UN-SWAYED'  (un-swad'),  a.  Not  swayed;  not 
wielded.    "  The  sv/oii  unswayed."  Shak. 

UN-SWAY'ED-NBSS,  n.  Steadiness ;  the  state 
of  not  being  governed  by  another,     [k.]  Hales. 

UN-SWEAr'  (un-Bw4r'),  V.  a.  [i.  UNSWORE ;  pp. 
UNSWEAKING,  UNSWORN.]  To  recall  after  hav- 
ing sworn  ;  to  recall,  as  an  oath.        Beau.  §  Fl. 

UN-SWeAr',  v.  n.  To  recant  or  recall  any  thing 
sworn.    "  Oft  swear,  and  oft  unswear."  Spenser. 

UN-SWEAT',  V.  a.  To  cool  or  ease  after  exer- 
cise.    "f/reswcofa'K^  themselves."    [r.]    Milton. 

UN-SWEAT'JNG,  a.    Not  sweating.  Dryden. 

UN-SWEET',  a.  Not  sweet ;  disagreeable.  Spenser. 

UN-SWEET'ENED  (Bn-swS'tnd),  u.  Not  sweet- 
ened ;  not  made  sweet.  Ash. 

t  UN-SWELL',  V.  n.  To  sink  or  subside  from  a 
swollen  or  tumid  state.  Chaucer. 

tJN-SWBPT',  a.  Not  swept ;  not  brushed  away 
or  cleaned  by  sweeping.  Shak. 

UN-SWERV'ING,ffi.  Not  swerving ;  firm.  Qu.Rev. 

UN-SWILLED'  (un-swild'),  a.  Not  swilled  or 
gulped  down  ;  not  greedily  swallowed.    Milton. 

UN-SWORN',  a.  Not  sworn;  not  bound  by  an 
oath.     **  You  are  yet  unsworn."  Shak. 

UN-SWUNG',  a.    Not  swung ;  not  hung.    Bacon. 

UN-SVL-LO-^iS'TJ-CAL,  u.  Not  according  to 
the  rules  "of  syllogism.  ChilUngworth. 

UN-SYM-MET'RI-CAL,  a.  Not  symmetrical ;  want- 
ing symmetry  ;  irregular.  Johnson. 

UN-SYM-MET'RJ-CAL-LY,  ad.  Not  symmetri- 
cally ;  without  symmetry.  Johnson. 

flN-sfM-P  A-THI-Z  A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Want  of  ability 
to  sympathize,     [r.]  "  Coleridge. 

UN-SYM'PA-THiZ-JNG,  a.  Not  sympathizing; 
without  sympathy  or  correspondence.      Savage. 

UN-SYS-T^;M-At'IC,         ;  „.      Not    systematic ; 

UN-SYS-T(;m-AT'{-CAL,  )  wanting   system  ;   not 

methodical ;  disorderly  ;  irregular.  Burke. 

UN-SYS-TpM-AT'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  Without  sys- 
tem or  method ;  irregularly.  Bolingbroke. 

UN-TACK',  V.  a.  To  disjoin  or  separate,  as  what 
is  tacked ;  to  part  or  put  asunder.  Milton. 

ON-TAggED'  (un-agd'),  a.  Not  tagged,  tacked, 
or  attached.     "  t/ntet/f/ei?  points."      Beau.  ^  Fl. 

UN-TAINT'5D,  a.     1.  Not  tainted  ;  not  stained ; 

not  sullied  ;  not  corrupted ;  pure.  South. 

2.  Not  charged  with  any  crime.  Shak. 

UN-TAINT'PD-LY,  ad.  Without  taint  or  spot ; 
without  imputation  of  crime.  South. 

tJN-TAINT'^D-NESS,  «.  The  st»te  of  being  un- 
ta:inted ;  unsuUiedness  ;  purity.  Bp.  Hall. 

tJN-TAK'EN  (un-ta'kn),  a.    Not  taken.    Dryden. 
Untaken  up,  not  filled  ;  not  occupied.  Boyle. 

0n-tAl'5NT-5D,  a.  Not  talented;  not  having 
talents  or  genius  ;  not  gifted.  Month.  Rev. 

tJN-TALKBD'-OP  (un-tlwkt'Sv),  a.  Not  talked 
or  spoken  of.    ^^Untalked  of  a.nd  unseen."  Shak. 

t  UN-TAlL',  a.    Not  of  lofty  spirit.         Chaucer. 

tfN-TAM'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  tamed  or 
subdued;  unconquerable.  Wilkins. 

UN-TAM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  not  being  tamable.  Ash. 

UN- TAMED'  (un-tamd'),  n.    Not  tamed.  Spenser. 

The   state   of   being  un- 
Leighto7i. 

IJN-TAN-PI-BIL'I-TY,  n.   Intangibility,  [r.]  Ash. 

UN-TAn'P1-BLE,  a.     Intangible,     [r.]  Ash. 


UN-TAMED'NpSS,   n. 
tamed  or  subdued. 


UN-TAN'GLE  (iSn-tiing'gl),  r.  a.  To  disentangle  ; 
to  free  from  intricacy  or  complication.        Shak. 

UN-TAN'GLED  (un-t&ng'gld),a.  Not  tangled.  Ash. 

ljN-TAR'N!SHBD(un-ta.r'ni6ht),a.  Not  tarnished; 
not  soiled;  unsullied;  unblemished.      Soiithey. 

UN-TAskED'  (un-t4skt'),  a.     Not  tasked.  Jeffrey. 

UN-TAST'J^D,  a.     Not  tasted.  Waller. 

UN-TASTE'PUL,  a.    Not  tasteful.  Clarke. 

UN-TAST'JNG,  a.     Not  tasting.  Smith. 

tJN-TAUGHT'  (Hn-tawt'),  a.  Not  taught ;  unin- 
structed  ;  ignorant ;  unskilled.  Dryden. 

UN-TAXED'  (fin-tiikst'),  a.  Not  taxed;  not 
charged :  —  exempt  from  reproach.        Warton. 

UN-TEACH'  (un-tech'),  v.  a.  \i.  untaught  ;  pp. 
UNTEACHING,  UNTAUGHT.]  To  cause  to  forget 
or  lose,  as  what  has  been  learnt,    [r.]    Browne. 

UN-TEACH'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  taught  or 
instructed  ;  indocile ;  intractable.  Milton. 

tJN-TEACH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unteachable  ;  want  of  docility.  Johnson. 

UN-TEEM'JNG,  a.    Not  teeming  ;  barren.    Todd. 

t  UN-TELL' A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  told  ;  in- 
describable.    '^UntellahleYirtnes."       Wickliffe. 

t  UN-TEM'PfR-ATE,  a.     Intemperate.     Berners. 

t  UN-TEM'P?R- ATE-LY,  ad.  Intemperately.  Udal. 

UN-TEM'FJ5RED  (un-tSm'perd),  a.  Not  tempered. 
"  With  untempered  mortar."  Ezek.  xiii.  10. 

UN-TEM'F^R-ING,  u.     Not  tempering.         Shak. 

UN-TEM'FJIST-ED,  a.  Free  from  tempest;  not 
tossed  or  disturbed  by  a  tempest.  Milman. 

UN-TEMPT'5D,  a.    Not  tempted.        Bp.  Taylor. 

t  UN-TEMFT'5R,  ,i,.  One  not  tempting.  Wickliffe, 

UN-TEMPT'ING,  it.    Not  tempting.  H.  Clay. 

UN-T^N-A-BiL'I-TY,  «.  The  State  or  the  quality 
of  being  untenable.  Gent.  Mag. 

UN-TEN'A-BLE,  a.  Not  tenable  ;  that  cannot  be 
held,  maintained,  or  defended.  Clarendon. 

UN-TEN'ANT-A-BLE,  u.  Not  tenantable.  Smart. 

UN-TEN'ANT-ED,  a.  Not  tenanted  ;  having  no 
tenant;  unoccupied;  tenantless.  Temple. 

UN-TEND'J5D,  u,.     Not  tended.  Thomson. 

tJN-TEN'D^R,  a.    Not  tender  ;  unfeeling.    Shak. 

UN-TEN'DIJIRED  (un-ten'd?rd),  a.  Not  tendered ; 
not  offered ;  not  proffered.  Shak. 

UN-T  EN'D^E-LY,  ad.  Not  tenderly ;  not  gently ; 
harshly  ;  rudely ;  violently.  Duncan. 

t  UN-TENT',  V.  a.    To  bring  out  of  a  tent.    Shak. 

tJN-TENT'5D,  a.  Not  tented  ;  not  having  a  tent 
applied.     "  tlntented  wonndings.**  Shak. 

UN-TgR-RES'TEI-AL,  a.  Not  terrestrial;  not 
earthly  ;  infernal  or  celestial.  Young. 

UN-TBR'RI-FIED  (uu-ter're-fid),  a.  Not  terrified ; 
not  affrighted ;  not  afraid ;  fearless.         Milton. 

UN-TEST' A-BLE,  u..  Not  testable;  that  cannot 
be  tested!     [r.]  N.  B.  Rev. 

UN-TEST'JgD,  u.    Not  tested  ;  not  proved.     Ash. 

tJN-TETH'pRED  (un-t«tn'erd),  a.  Not  tethered  ; 
not  fastened  or  confined  by  a  tether.  Ash. 

f  UN-THANK',  n.     Unthankfulness.  Browne. 

UN-THANKED'  (un-thSnkt'),  a.     1.  Not  thanked  ; 

not  repaid  with  acknowledgment.  Milton. 

2.  Not  received  with  thankfulness.    Dryden. 

tJN-THANK'FUL,  a.  Not  thankful ;  ungrateful. 
"TJnthankfuliox  the  hlessing."  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-THAnk'FUL-LY,  ad.  Without  thanks  ;  with- 
out gratitude  ;  ungratefully.  Boyle. 

tJN-THANK'F'OL-NESS,  n.  Want  of  thankful- 
ness ;  ingratitude ;  thanklessness.  South. 

On-THAtcHED'  (iSn-thiiclit'),  a.  Not  thatched  ; 
not  covered  or  protected  with  thatch.  Ash. 

UN-THAWED'  (un-tU§iwd'),  a.  Not  thawed  or 
dissolved  ;  not  melted,  as  ice.  Pope. 
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UNTRITURATED 


UN-TH5-AT'RI-CAL,  a.     Not  theatrical.       Ayre. 

UN-THE-0-L6(?'J-CAL,  u.   Not  theological.  Hall. 

tJN-THE-O-RET'IC,  a.     Not  theoretic.    Coleridge. 

Cn-THE-0-EET'!-CAL,  a.     Not  theoretical ;  un- 
theoretic  ;  practical.  Jour.  Science. 

UN-THlCK'ENED    (uii-thlk'knd),  a.     Not    thick- 
ened ;  not  increased  in  thickness.  Ash. 

tjN-THINK',   V.   a.     To    recall    or    dismiss,  as  a 
thought.    "t/'n^Ain/c  your  speaking."  [ii.]  Shak. 

tJN-THiNK'JNG,  a.     Not  thinking  ;  thoughtless  ; 
heedless;  inconsiderate.  Addison. 

UN-THINK'ING-LY,     ad.       Without     thought ; 
thoughtlessly;  inconsiderately.  Pope. 

UN-TIliNK'JNG-NESS,    n.      Want    of    thought  ; 
thoughtlessness ;  inconsiderateness.      Halifax. 

IJN-THOEN'y,  a.     Not  thorny.  Browne. 

UN-THOUGHT'  (un-th8Lwt'),  p.  a.    Not  thought ; 

not  supposed.     "Unthought  AeaA."    B.  Jonson. 

Unthouffht-of,  not  thought  of;  not  regarded;  not 

heeded.    "Your  wn(AoMg-/i£-o/ Harry."  Skak. 

On-THOUGHT'FUL  (un-thiwt'ful),  a.  Not  thought- 
ful ;  thoughtless  ;  inconsiderate.  Bale. 

UN-TH6UGHT'FUL-NESS,  n.    Want  of  thought ; 
thoughtlessness  ;  inconsiderateness.  Fell. 

tJN-THRASHED'  (iin-tlirasht'),  a.     Not  thrashed. 

UN-THREAD',  V.  a.     [i.  unthreaded;  pp.   UN- 

THllEADING,  UNTHREADED.] 

1.  To  take  or  remove  the  thread  from. 

2.  To  loosen  ;  to  relax  the  ligatures  of.  MiUon. 

UN-THEEAT'ENED  (un-thr«t'tnd),  a.    Not  threat- 
ened ;  not  menaced.  King  Charles. 

UN-THRESHED'  (uu-thrSsht'),  01.    Not  threshed ; 
not  beaten  or  separated  from  the  chaff.  Newton. 

UN'THRIft,  n.     An  unthrifty  or  extravagant  per- 
son ;  a  prodigal ;  a  spendthrift.    Shak.    Dryden. 

t  tJN-THRIFT',  u,.     Profuse  ;  unthrifty.        Shak. 

tUN-THRlFT'FUL-LY,  arf.   Unthriftily.     Clieeke. 

t  UN-THRIfT'!-HEAD,  n.  Unthriftiness. 'SpeMCT-. 

UN-THRlFT'!-LY,  ad.    Without  thrift.       Collier. 

UN-THRIFT'J-NESS,  n.      Want  of  thrift ;  waste- 
fulness ;  prodigality;  profusion.  Hayward. 

ON-THETf'TY,  a.  1.  Not  thrifty  :  thriftless  ;  prod- 
igal ;  profuse  ;  lavish  ;  wasteful.  Sidney. 
2.  Not  thriving  or  improving.            Mortimer. 

tJN-THRIV'iNG,  a.    Not  thriving ;   not  prosper- 
ing; not  flourishing.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

CfN-THRONE',  V.  a.     To  dethrone,    [r.]     Milton. 

tJN-THROWN',  a.   Not  thrown  ;  not  cast.  Surrey. 

tJN-TIC'KLED  (un-tlk'kld),  a.    Not  tickled.    "Not 
an  ear  , . .  untickled."  Chester^eld. 

UN-TI'DJ-LY,  ad.     In  an  untidy  manner.  Smart. 

tJN-Ti'DI-NESS,  re.     Want  of  tidiness.       Smart. 

UN-TI'DY,  u.    Not  tidy  ;  not  neat.  Arnway. 

UN-TIE',  V.  a.  [i.  UNTIED ;  pp.  untying,  untied.] 

1.  To  loosen  or  free  from  being  tied,  or  from 
bonds,  convolution,  or  knot ;  to  unbind ;  to 
loosen  ;  to  unfasten  ;  to  loose ;  to  liberate.  Shak. 

2.  To  resolve  ;  to  clear ;  to  solve.      Denham. 

CN-TIED'    (iin-tJd'),    a.    Not  tied ;    not  bound ; 

not  fastened ;  loose  ;  free.  Prior. 

On-TIGHT'EN   (iSn-ti'tn),  V.   a.     To  loosen ;    to 

unloose ;  to  make  less  tight  or  tense.  Ash. 

UN-TIL',  ad.  or  conj.    [See  Tin.] 
1.  To  the  time  when  or  that ;  till. 
The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet,  vniil  Shiioh  come.  Gen.  xlix.  10. 


2.  To  the  place,  point,  state,  or  degree  that. 
1  open  prospeot  nothing  bounds  our  eye, 
htuthe  earth  seems  joined  unto  the  sky.  Dryden. 


In  c 

Untu 


Thus  saith  the  Lord,  With  these  thou  shall  push  Syria  un- 
til they  be  consumed.  2  Chron.  xvm.  10. 

fjN-TIL',  prep.    1.  To ;  till ;  —  used  of  time. 

He  and  his  sons  were  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  until  the 
day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land.  Judg.  xvm.  30. 

2.  tTo;  unto;  —  used  of  objects.  Spenser. 
ON-TILE',  «.  u.     To  strip  of  tiles.  Swift. 


UN-TlLL'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  tilled  or 
cultivated;  barren;  sterile.  '        Cowper. 

UN-TILLED'  (uii-tlld'),  a.   Not  tilled.  Blackmore. 

UN-TIM'BERED  (an-«m'berd),  a.  Not  timbered, 
or  furnished  with  timber ;  weak ;  frail.      Shak. 

UN-TIME'LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  untimely ;  unseasonableness.        Jls/i. 

UN-TiME'LY,  a.  Not  timely  ;  happening  before 
the  natural  or  usual  time  ;  premature  ;  unsea- 
sonable; ill-timed;  inopportune.  Dryden, 

tJN-TIME'LY,  ad.     Before  the  natural   or   usual 

time ;  unseasonably.  Spenser. 

UN-Tl'M^l-OUS,  u..    Untimely,     [r.]         Bulwer. 

UN-Tl'Mig-OUS-Ly,  ad.    Untimely,     [it.]     Scott. 

UN-TINCT'URED  {Hn-tinkt'yurd'),  a.  Not  tinct- 
ured; not  stained,  tinged,  or  mixed.  '       Baker. 

UN-TINgjED'  (un-tinjd'),  a.  Not  tinged,  stained, 
or  discolored ;  —  not  infected.  Swift, 

UN-TIR'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  tired ;  inde- 
fatigable ;  unwearied ;  tireless.  Shak. 

UN-TIRED'  (iin-tsrd'),  a.  Not  tired;  not  made 
weary  ;  fresh.     "Untired  in  toils."  Dryden. 

UN-TIR']NG,  es.    Not  tiring  ;  unwearied.     Grant. 

UN-TITH'A-BLE,  u..     Nottithable.  Ash. 

UN-TlTHED'  (un-titfid'),  a.    Not  tithed.     Pollok. 

tJN-Ti'TLED  (an-ti'tld),  a.  Not  titled;  having 
no  title.     '^  An  untitled  iytant."  Shak. 

IIN't6,  prep.  ["On  or  in  to."  Richardson.]  To. 
Continue  thy  loving  kindness  unto  them.  Ps.  xxxvi.  10. 
Syn. —  Unto  is  synonymous  with  to,  which  is  now 
commonly  used  instead  of  it.  Unto,  although  now 
somewhat  antiquated,  is  mnch  used  in  the  scriptural 
or  solemn  style,  especially  when  motion  towards  an 
object  IS  implied  ;  as,  "  Come  unto  me." 

UN-TOIL'ING,  a.  Without  toil  or  labor.  Thomson. 

UN-TOLD',  a.  Not  told,  related,  or  revealed  :  — 
not  numbered  or  counted.  Waller. 

UN-TOL'?R-AT-ED,  a.    Not  tolerated.  Scott. 

UN-t6mB'  (iin-tom'),  v.  a.     To  disinter.      Fuller. 

UN-t66tH',  v.  a.     To  deprive  of  teeth.  Cowpa: 

UN-t66tH'SOME,  h.    Not  toothsome.   Bp.  Hall. 

tJN-TOE-MENT'ED,  a.    Not  tormented.     Young. 

UN-TORN',  «..    Not  torn  ;  not  rent.  Ash. 

tJN-TOSSED'  (iin-t6st'),  u,.     Not  tossed.        Green. 

UN-TOST',  a.    Not  tossed  ;  imtossed.        Byron. 

UN-TOUCH'A-BLE  (iin-tiich'ii-bl),  u.     That  can- 


not be  touched ;  intangible. 


Felt  ham. 


UN-TOUCHED' (iin-tiicht'),  re.  Not  touched  ;  not 
reached  ;  —  not  moved ;  not  affected.    Addison. 

UN-TOW' AED,  a.  1.  Not  toward ;  not  easily 
guided  or  taught ;  froward  ;  perverse.        Sltak. 

2.  Awkward  ;  ungraceful ;  ungainly.      Sioift. 

3.  Inconvenient ;  unmanageable.     Hudlbras. 

fJN-TOW'ARD-LI-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  untowardly.  Ash. 

tJN-TOWARD-LY,  a.  Not  towardly  ;  awkward  ; 
perverse;  froward;  untoward.  Locke. 

tJN-TOW'ARD-LY,  ad.  Awkwardly;  ungrace- 
fully ;  ungainly  ;  perversely.  Tittotson. 

UN-TOW'ARD-NESS,  re.  Perverseness.  "The 
untowardness  of  our  nature."  Bp.  Wilson. 

tjN-T0\V'5RED  (tin-tiifl'erd),  a. 

defended  by,  towers. 
UN-TEACE'A-BLE,  B.     That  cannot  be  traced  or 

followed.     "t/refraceafiZe  labyrinths."         Boyle, 

tJN-TRACED'  (Sn-trast'),  a.  Not  traced;  not 
tracked  ;  not  marked.  Denham. 

tJN-TEACKED'  (iSn-trSkt'),  a.  Not  tracked;  un- 
traced;  pathless.    "Untrackedvroois,"  Sandys. 

ON-TEACT',  u..    Not  tracked.  Rowe. 

UN-TEAc-TA-bTL'J-TY,  re.  The  state  of  being 
intractable ;  intractableness.  Burke. 

tJN-TEAC'TA-BLE,  a.     [L.  intractabilis.'] 

1.  Not  tractable  ;  unmanageable  ;  stubborn ; 
indocile;  intractable,     [e.]  Locke. 

2.  t  Kough ;  difficult.  Milton. 


Not  having,  or 
Wordswo7-th. 


UN-TEAc'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
intractable ;  intractableness.  Locke. 

UN-TEAD'JgD,  a.  Not  traded ;  not  frequented  or 
resorted  to,  as  for  trade,     [ii.]  Shak. 

UN-TRAD'ING,  u.     Not  trading.  Locke. 

UN-TRAINED'  (un-trand'),  a.  1.  Not  trained,  edu- 
cated, or  disciplined ;  not  instructed.  "       Shak. 
2.  t Irregular;  ungovernable.  Herbert. 

On-TEAm'M^LLED  (un-ti«m'meld),  a.  Not  tram- 
melled ;  not  hampered ;  free.  Anderson. 

UN-TEAm'PLED  (Hn-trSm'pld),  a.  Not  trampled  ; 
not  trod  upon.  Shelley, 

tJN-TRAN'aUJL-LIZED  (iin-tran'kw;l-l!zd), a.  Not 
tranquillized  ;  not  calmed.  Goode. 

ON-TRAN-SCRIBED'  (iin-trsn-skrsbd'),  a.  Not 
transcribed ;  not  copied.  Maunder, 

UN-TEANS-FER'A-BLE,  a.  Incapable  of  being 
transferred,  or  given  from  one  to  another  ;  not 
transferable.  —  See  Transferable.       Howell. 

tJN-TRANS-FERRED'  (un-trjns-ferd'),  a.  Not 
transferred ;  not  conveyed  or  assigned.       Day. 

tJN-TRANS-FORMED'  (Hn-triins-formd'),  a.  Not 
transformed  ;  not  metamorphosed.       Maunder. 

tJN-TEANS-LAT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  susceptible  of 
being  translated.  Gray. 

tJN-TEANS-LAT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Impossibility 
of  being  translated,     [ll.]  Coleridge. 

UN-TEANS-LAT'jpD,  u.     Not  translated.     Hales. 

UN-TEANS'M!-GEAT-JS;d,  a.     Not  transmigrated. 

UN-TEANS-MIS'SI-BLE,  a.     Not  transmissible. 


Not  transmitted.   Ash. 
a.       That 


cannot    be 
Hume. 


UN-TEAN-SPIEED'  (un-trjn-splrd'),  ii 
spired ;  not  escaped  from  secrecy. 


UN-TEANS-MIT'T?D,  «. 

UN-TEANS-MUT'A-BLE, 
transmuted  or  changed. 

ON-TRANS-pAr'^NT,  u..    Not  transparent ;  not 
diaphanous  ;  opaque.  Boyle. 

On-TEANS-pAss'A-BLE,    a.      That    cannot    be 
passed  over ;   not  transpassable.     [r.]    Daniel, 

Not  tran- 
Maunder, 

Cn-TRANS-PLANT'ED,  (s.  Not  transplanted.  Ash, 

tJN-TEANS-POET'A-BLE,   «,.      That    cannot   be 
transported.  Ec.  Rev. 

&N-TEANS-POET'5D,  a.    Not  transported.  Ash. 

UN-TRANS-PO§ED'  (iin-friins-pozd'),  a.  Not  trans- 
posed ;  not  having  the  order  changed.  Ash. 

UN-TEAV'?LLED  (iin-trSv'eld),  a.     1.  Not  trav- 
elled ;  not  passed  over  by  travellers. 

To  wander  in  America  and  untravelled  parts.     Broivne. 

2.  Not  having  travelled  or  journeyed  ;  having 

never  seen  or  visited  foreign  countries.     "  An 

untravelled  Englishman."  Addison, 

UN-TEAV'^ESED  (un-triv'erst),  a.   Not  traversed. 

UN-TREAD'  (un-tr6d'),  v.  a.  To  tread  back  ;  to  go 
back  in.     "  Untread  the  ste^s,"  Shak. 

UN-TREA§'yRED  (iin-tr6zh'vird),  u.  Not  treasured 
or  laid  up  ;  not  reposited.  Shak. 

t  tJN-TEEAT'A-BLE,  a.    Not  treatable  ;  not  prac- 
ticable. '  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety, 

UN-TEEAT'ED,  a.    Not  treated.  Erving. 

UN-TEEM'BLING,  a.    Not  trembling.        Philips, 

UN-TEEM'BLING-LY,  ad.     So  as  not  to  tremble  ; 
without  trembling  or  trepidation.  Clarke. 

UN-TRENCHED'  (un-trencht'),  a.     Not  trenched  ; 
not  having,  or  formed  into,  trenches.        Penn. 

UN-TRES'PASS-ING,  it.  Not  trespassing.  Milton, 


UN-TRESSED'    (ijn-tr6st'),  a, 
bound  in  a  tress,  as  hair. 


Not  tressed;   not 
Chaucer, 


UN-TRIED'  (iin-trld'),  a.    Not  tried,  attempted,  or 
experienced : — not  having  passed  trial.  Milton, 


UN-TRI'FLING,  a, 
in  levities. 


Not  trifling;  not  indulging 
Savage, 


UN- TRIMMED'  (fin-trlmd'),  u.  Not  trimmed.  Shak, 

tjN-TRlT'y-EAT-^D,  a.    Not  triturated  ;  not  re- 
duced to  powder.  Jour,  Science, 
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UNTRIUMPHABLE 

tJN-TRl'rMPH-A-BLE,  a.     Allowing  no  triumph. 

"Untriumphai>lefts.y."    [«..]  Hudibras. 

tJN-TEl'UMPHED  (un-trl'umft),  a.  Not  triumphed 

over  ;  not  conquered  or  subdued.  May. 

UN-TR6D',  a.    Not  trodden  ;  untrodden.  Milton. 

UN-TROD'DEN  (un-trod'dn),  a.  Not  trodden ;  not 
passed  over  or  marked  by  the  foot.  Waller. 

CN-TR6LLED'  (un-trald'),  a.  Not  trolled;  not 
bowled ;  not  rolled  along.  Milton. 

tJN-TROUB'LED(un-trub'bld),  a.  1.  Not  troubled; 

not  disturbed  by  care,  sorrow,  or  guilt.       Shak. 

2.  Not  agitated ;  not  confused.  Bacon. 

UN-TRoCb'LED-N^SS  (Hn-trub'bld-nSs),  n.  The 
state  of  being  untroubled  ;  unconcern,     [u.] 

Hi8  indifference  and  vntroubledness.        Bammond. 

•f  tjN-TROW'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  believed 
or  credited  ;   incredible.  Wickliffe. 

UN-TRUE'  (un-tru')>  "■•  Not  true  ;  false.  Shak. 
UN-TRO'LV,  ad.  Falsely  ;  not  according  to  truth. 
UN-TRUM'PpT-^D,  a.  Not  trumpeted.  Scott. 
UN-TRtJSS',  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  truss  ;  to  re- 
move a  truss  or  bundle  from.  B.  Jonson. 

tjN-TRUSSED'  (un-trust'),  u..  Not  trussed;  not 
tied  up ;  not  bundled  up.  Fairfax. 

UN-TRUSS'^R,  )i.   Onewhountrusses.  B.  Jonson. 

tjN-TRUST'^D,  a.    Not  trusted ;  not  confided  in ; 

not  relied  or  depended  on.  Smith. 

tJN-TRfJS'TJ-NESS,  n.  tTnfaitMulness.  Hayward. 

UN-TROst'WOR-THY  (iiii-trust'wiir-tlle),  a.  Not 
worthy  of  being  trusted;  unfaithful.      Be.  Rev. 

Cn-TRUS'TY,  a.  Not  trusty  ;  unfaithful.  Bp.Hall. 

tJN-TRtJTH',  n.     1.  Falsehood  ;  false  assertion. 

2.  t  Want  of  fidelity  ;  treachery.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Falsehood. 

UN-TRtJTH'FUL,  a.    Not  truthful.  Clarke. 

UN-TRtJTH'FUL-LY,  ad.  Not  truthfully  ;  falsely. 

UN-TUCK',  o.  a.     To  undo,  as  a  tuck ;  to  unfold. 

UN-TUCK'^RED    (un-luck'erd),    u, 
wearing  no  tucker. 

UN-TUM'BLED  (un-tum'bld),  a.  Not  tumbled.  Ash. 

UN-TU-MfJLT'y-OUS,  a.  Not  tumultuous.  Young. 

(jN'TUN'A-BLE,a.  Not  tunable  ;  inharmonious; 
not  musical ;  discordant,     [r.] 

UN-T&N'A-BLE-NESS,  ». 
concord;  discord,     [r.] 

On-TUN'A-BLY,   ad.    Not  tunably 
ously;  discordantly,     [r.] 

tTN-TUNE',  V.  a.      \i.  untuned  ;  pp.  untuning, 

UNTUNED.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  tune  ;  to  make  discordant  or 
incapable  of  harmony.  Prior. 

2.  To  disorder  ;  to  confuse,     [r.]  Shak. 

UN-TUNED'  (un-tund'),  a.  Not  tuned ;  unmusi- 
cal ;  inharmonious  ;  discordant ;  harsh.     Shak. 

tJN-TUNE'FUL,  a.    Not  tuneful ;  unmusical. 
CN-TUNE'FUL-LY,  ad.     Not  tunefully.     Clarke. 
UN-TUR'BANED,  u..  Not  having  a  turban.  Southey. 
UN-TUR'BID,  a.    Not  turbid ;  clear.  Scott. 

UN-TURNED'  (un-tiirnd'),  a.  Not  turned.  Dryden. 
To  leave  no  stone  unturned.    See  Stone. 

■  tjN-TU'TORED  (fin-tu'tord),  a.  Not  tutored;  un- 
instructed ;  untaught ;  uneducated.  Shak. 

t  UN-TWAIN',  V.  a.  To  tear  in  two  or  in  twain ; 
to  rend  asunder ;  to  part.  Skelton. 

UN-TWINE',  V.  a.  [i.  untwined  ;  pp.  untwin- 
ing, UNTWINED.]  To  open  or  separate  after 
having  been  twined ;  to  untwist.  Bacon. 

Cn-TW'IRL',  v.  a.     To  undo ;  to  untwist.        Ash. 

fJN-TWiST',  V.  a.  [i.  untwisted  ;  pp.  untwist- 
ing, untwisted.]  To  separate  after  having 
been  tmsted ;  to  disentangle.        ,         Spenser. 

t  tJN-TY',  V.  H..    To  untie. — See  Untie.      Shak. 

tJN-U'NI-FORM  (Bn-ii'iie-form),  a.  Not  uniform ; 
wanting  uniformity,    [r.]    Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 


Having    or 
Addison. 


Bacon. 

"Want  of  harmony  or 
Warton. 

inharmoni- 
Clarke. 
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UN-U-NIT'5D,  It.  Not  united ;  separated.  Clarke. 
fJN-yP-BEAID'eD,  a.     Not  upbraided.  Behn. 

tf  N-UP-H  ELD',  n.  Not  upheld ;  unsupported ;  not 
sustained.  Wright. 

UN-UP-LIpt'5D,  u..  Not  uplifted.  Wordsworth. 
UN-URpED'  (un-Urjd'),  ».  Not  urged ;  not  pressed. 
tON-O'^A^E,  ».    Want  of  usage.  Chaucer. 

CN-U§ED'  (un-yuzd'),  a.  1.  Not  used;  not  put 
to  use;  unemployed;  not  applied;  disused. 

She ...  left  no  art  unueed  which  might  keep  the  line  from 
breaking;  whereat  the  Ush  was  already  taken.  Sidney. 

2.  Not  accustomed ;  unaccustomed. 

Albeit  vnvJied  to  the  melting  mood.  Shak. 

UN-U§'(;D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not  being  used ; 
want  of  use  or  frequency,     [r.]  Sidney. 

UN-USE'FUL,  a.     Not  useful ;  useless.    Dryden. 

UN-U'fU-AL  (i5n-yu'zhii-!il),  a.  Not  usual ;  un- 
common ;  rare ;  not  frequent  or  customary. 

Unusual  refraction^  (Opt.)  a  name  applied  to  certain 
optical  phenomena  caused  by  the  refraction  of  rays  of 
light  through  strata  of  air  of  dilferent  densities ;  as, 
the  appearance  in  the  air  above  a  ship  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, of  two  images  of  it,  the  upper  erect  an.d  the  lower 
inverted  ;  or,  as  the  appearance  in  the  air  of  a  distinct 
inverted  image,  seen  by  Captain  Scoresby,  of  his  fa- 
ther's ship,  when  the  ship  itself  was  distant  seven- 
teen miles  beyond  the  horizon.  Brewster.  —  Unusual 
rejlection,  (dpt.)  a  name  applied  to  certain  unusual 
optical  phenomena  produced  by  atmospheric  reflec- 
tion ;  as,  the  appearance  to  a  man  standing  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  cliff  by  the  sea  side,  of  his  own  figure 
standing  on  the  summit  of  an  opposite  apparent  cliff. 
Brewster. 

UN-U'§U-AL-LY  (un-yu'zhu-gil-le),  ad.  In  an  un- 
usual manner ;  uncommonly  ;  rarely.  Hall. 

UN-U'fU-AL-NESS  (-yii'zhu-?l-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being' unusual ;  uncommonness.        Broome. 

UN-UT'T5R-A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  uttered 
or  expressetl ;  ineffable  ;  inexpressible. 

What  thinks  he  of  the  happineea  of  another  life,  wherein 
"God  may  fill  us  with  unutterable  joy.  Kettlewell. 

UN-UT'T^R-A-BLY,  ad.  In  an  unutterable  man- 
ner ;  inexpressibly  ;  ineffably.  Knox. 

UN-tJT'T?RED  (iin-iit'terd),  a.  Not  uttered;  not 
spoken ;  not  mentioned.  Bp.  Horsley. 

UN-VA'CAT-]pD,  a.    Not  vacated.      Henry  Clay. 

UN-VAg'IL-LAT-ING,  a.  Not  vacillating;  not 
wavering ;  resolute  ;  stable.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

UN-VAIL',  V.  a.  To  remove  a  veil  or  covering 
from  ;  to  unveil.  —  See  Unveil.  Denham. 

t  UN-VAL'y-A-BLE,  a.     Invaluable.     Atterbury. 

tJN-VAL'UED  (tin-v&ryud),  a.    1.  Not  valued  ;  not 

prized;  neglected.   "Unvalued  ^ersom."  Shak. 

2.  t  Inestimable  ;  above  price  ;  invaluable. 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued ']Qvie\s.  Shak. 

IJN- VAMPED'  (iin-vampt'),  u.     Not  vamped.  Ash. 

UN-VAN'aUISH-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  subdued; 
unconquerable ;  invincible.  Bp.  King. 

UN-VAN'aUISHED  (an-v&n'kwishtl,  a.  Not  con- 
quered ;  not  subdued  or  overcome.  Shak. 

UN-vAN'TA(?ED  (un-v&n'tajd),  a.  Not  benefited ; 
not  profited.  Cowper. 

t  UN-VA'RI-A-BLE,  a,.     Invariable.  Norris. 

UN-VA'RIED  (iin-va'rjd),  a.  Not  varied;  not 
changed ;  not  diversified.  Locke. 

UN-VA'RJ-?-GAT-5D,  a.  Not  variegated.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-VAR'NISHED  (iSn-v-ir'nisht),  a.      1.  Not  var- 
nished ;  not  overlaid  with  varnish.         Johnson. 
2.  Not  adorned  ;  not  decorated ;  plain ;  can- 
did.    "  A  round,  unvarnished  tale.**  Shak. 

UN-VA'RY-ING,  a.    Not  varying ;   not  changing. 

tJN-VAULT'^D  (an-vSlwlt'ed),  a.  Having  no  vault 
or  roof ;  unroofed.  Warton. 

U'N-VEIL'  (un-val'),  V.  a.  [z.  unveiled  ;  pp.  un- 
veiling, unveiled.]  To  divest  of  a  veil ;  to 
disclose  ;  to  show ;  to  uncover.  Milton. 

LTN-VEIL'^D-LY  (iin-val'ed-le),  ad.  Plainly.  Boyle. 

UN-VEIL'^R  (iin-val'er),  «.     One  who  unveils. 

UN-VEN'DI-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  vended; 
not  salable  ;  unmerchantable.  Ash. 


Not  vindictive  ;  not  re- 
As7t. 


Wanting 
Sha/L 


UNWARES 

UN-VEN'^R-A-BLE,  a.    Not  venerable.        Shak. 

UN-VEN'^R-AT-fD,  a.     Not  venerated.        Ash. 

tJN-VE'NJ-AL,  a.     Unpardonable.  Milton. 

fUN-VEN'OMED,  o.     Not  venomous.      Bp.Hall. 

UN-VEN'OM-OtJS,  li.     Free  from  venom.     Black. 

UN-VEN'TJ-LA-T-^ D,  a.  Not  ventilated  ;  having 
no  ventilation  ;  not  exposed  to  wind.  Blackmore. 

fjN-VER'DANT,  a.  Not  verdant ;  having  no  ver- 
dure.    "  A.U  unverdant  rae?i&."  Congreve. 

UN-VER'!-f!ED  (an-v8r'?-fid),  «..  Not  verified  ; 
not  proved  to  be  true.  Ash. 

UN-VER'I-TA-BLE,  u,.     Not  true,     [r.]    Browne. 

UN-VERSED'  (un-vSrst'),  a.  Not  versed ;  unskilled. 

tJN-VER'SJ-FIED  (un-ver'se-fid),  a.  Not  versi- 
fied ;  not  turned  or  formed  into  verse.         Scott. 

UN- VEXED'  (fin-vekst'),  a.  Not  vexed;  undis- 
turbed ;  untroubled ;  not  irritated.  Dryden. 

On- VIEWED'  (un-vud'),  a.    Not  viewed.         Ash. 

UN-Vlp'j-LANT,  a.  Not  vigilant  or  watchful.  Ash. 

UN-V1n'DI-CAT-5D,  a.    Not  vindicated.    Home. 

tJN-VJN-DIC'TJVE,  a. 
vengeful;  forgiving. 

tJN-Vl'0-LAT-5D,  «..    Not  violated;  not  broken. 

ON-VIRT'U-OUS    (un-virt'yu-us),    a. 
virtue  ;  vicious ;  base ;  wicked. 

UN-ViRT'y-OUS-LY,  ad.   Not  virtuously.  Clarke. 

t  UN-VI§'ARD,  v.  a.     To  unmask.  Milton. 

t  UN-VI§'t-BLE,  a.     Invisible.  Wickliffe. 

t  UJ\'-Vl§'!-BLy,  ad.     Invisibly.         Bp.  Gardner. 

UN-Vi§'JT-5D,  a.    Not  visited.  '         Milton. 

UN-VIS'QRED  (un-viz'urd),  a.  Not  visored ;  not 
wearing  a  visor  ;  unmasked.  Pollok. 

UN-VI"TI-AT-5D  (iin-vlsh'e-at-ed),  a.  Not  viti- 
ated ;  uncorrupted ;  not  polluted.       B.  Jonson. 

UN-VIT'RI-FIED  {un-vit're-fld),  u..  Not  vitrified ; 
not  converted  into  glass.  Ash. 

tJN-VO'CAL,  o.  Not  vocal :  —  formed  or  uttered 
by  the  breath  alone,  unmixed  with  voice,  as  cer- 
tain consonants.  Smart. 

UN- VOICED'  (un-voist'),  a.  Not  spoken ;  unut- 
tered ;  not  articulated  or  pronounced.  Emerson. 

tJN-VOL'A-TIL-IZED  (-izd),  a.      Not  volatilized. 

TIN- VOTE',  V.  a.  To  annul,  as  a  former  vote ;  to 
destroy  by  a  contrary  vote.  Burnet, 

On- VOUCHED'  (un-voftcht'),  a.    Not  vouched. 

UN-VoWed'  (iin-voud'),  a.     Not  vowed.   Hooker. 

UN-VOWfLLED  (un-vou'eld),  u,.  Having  no  vow- 
els ;  written  without  vowels.  Skinner. 

fUN-VOY'AJrE-A-BLE,  «.    Innavigable.   Milton. 

UN-VUL'GAR,  a.    Not  vulgar.  B.  Jonson. 

tjN-VUL'GAR-iZE,  V.  a.  To  free  from  vulgarity  ; 
to  make  not  vulgar  or  common.  C.  Lamb. 

t  UN-VUL'N^R-A-BLE,  «.     Invulnerable.    Shak. 

UN-wAfT'ED,  a.    Not  wafted.  Moore. 

UN-WAlT'ED,  u,.    Not  attended.         Beau.  S;  Fl. 

On-WAkeD'  (un-wakt'),  a.    Not  waked.    Gower. 

UN-wAke'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not  being 
wakeful ;  sleepiness.  Month.  Rev. 

UN-WA'KENED  (un-wa'knd),  a.  Not  wakened; 
not  roused  from  sleep  ;  asleep.  Milton. 

UN- WALLED'  (un-wlld'),  a.  Not  walled ;  not  sur- 
rounded or  fortified  by  walls.  Knolles. 

On-WAN'DSR-ING,  a.    Not  wandering.    Cowper. 

UN-WANT'^D,  a.    Not  wanted ;  unnecessary. 

t UN-WAP'P^RED  (un-wop'perd),  a.  Unwearied; 
not  fatigued  ;  untired.  Beau.  %  Fl. 

t  UN-WARD'5D,  «.     Unguarded.  Brande. 

t  UN-wArE'LY,  ad.     Unawares.  Chaucer. 

tUN-wARE§',  arf.     Unawares.  Spenser. 


MiEN,  SIR;    IMOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  — 9,  p,  5,  J,  soft;  B,  G,  c,  1,  hard;   §  as  z ;   \  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


UNWARILY 
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UNWONTED 


ON-WA'RI-LY,  ad.     Not  warily  ;  without  caution  ; 
carelessly ;  heedlessly.  Digby. 

On-WA'RI-NESS,  n.     "Want  of  wariness  or  cau- 
tion ;  carelessness  ;  heedlessness,        Spectatm'. 

UN-WAR'LIKE,  a.     Not  warlike  ;  not  fit  for  war ; 
unused  to  war  ;  not  military.  Waller. 

Not  warmed;  not 
Addison. 


UN-WARMED'  (un-w&rmd'), 
excited:  not  inflamed. 


UN-WARNED'  (iin-warndO,  "•    Not  warned. 

UN-wArp',  v.  a.  U.  -UNWAEPED  ;  pp.  UNWAHP- 
ING,  UNWAKPED.]  To  reducc  from  the  state  of 
being  warped  ;  to  straighten.  Evelyn. 

0"N-wArPED'  (un-wblrpt'),  a.  Not  warped ;  not 
biassed;  not  turned  aside.  Thomson. 

UN-WAR-RANT- A-BIL'!-TY  (un-w5r-r?nt-si-bil'- 
e-te),  n.     tJnwarrantableness.  Faber. 

UN-WAR'RANT-A-BLE  (ui)-w5r'r9nt-j-bl),  a.  Not 
warrantable;  iniefensible  ;  unjustifiable.  South. 

tJN-WAR'RANT-A-BLE-NESS(-wor'r?nt-j-bl-nes), 
n.    State  of  being  unwarrantable.  Abp.  Sancroft. 

tJN-WAR'RANT-A-BLY  (un-wor'rjnt-ii-ble),  ad.  In 
an  unwarrantable  manner  ;  indefensibly.  Wake. 


UN- WAR'R ANT-ED  (un-wor'rjnt-ed) , 
ranted :  — not  ascertained. 


Not  war- 
Bacon. 


■\  UN-WASH'EN  (iin-wosh'n),  a. 
washed.     "CTjit/jasAe?!  hands." 


IJN-WA'RY,  a.     1.   Not  wary;  wanting  caution; 

imprudent;  hasty;  incautious.  Milton. 

2.  t  Unexpected.  Spenser. 

tJN-WASHED'  (un-wosht'),  a.     Not  washed  ;  not 

cleansed  by  washing.  Dryden. 

The  unwashed,  the  mob  ;  the  rabble.  Clarke. 

Not  washed ;  un- 
Matt.  XV.  20. 

tjN-WAST'^D,  M.     Not  wasted;  not  consumed. 

UN-WASTE'FUL,  a.     Not  wasteful ;  frugal. 

UN-WASTE'FUL-LY,  ad.  Not  with  waste  ;  not 
prodigally  ;  prudently  ;  frugally.  Bacon. 

flN-WAST'ING,  a.  Not  wasting ;  not  growing 
less.     "Unwasting  treasure."  Pope. 

tJN-WAST'ING-LY,  ad.  Without  wasting.  Clarke. 

UN- WATCHED'  (iin-wocht'),  u.  Not  watched.  Udal. 

tJN-WATCH'FUL  (fin-wocli'ful),  a.  Not  watchful ; 
not  vigilant ;  not  heedful ;  heedless.        Taylor. 

UN-WATOH'FUL-NESS  '  (un-w8ch'ffil-il6s),  n. 
Want  of  watchfulness  or  vigilance.      Leighton. 

tJN-WA'T^lRED  (un-wi'tevd),  a.  Not  watered ; 
not  wet ;  not  moistened.  Fahyan. 

UN-WA'T5R-Y,  u.     Not  watery.  Wickliffe. 

tJN-WA'V^RED  (fin-wa'verd),  a.  Not  wavered ; 
not  fluctuated."  Browne. 

tjN-WA' VpR-ING,  a.  Not  wavering  ;  firm ;  steady ; 
settled;  fixed;  constant;  steadfast.  Sti-ype. 

UN-WA'V^R-ING-LY,  ad.     Without  wavering. 

UN-WAXED'  (un-w&kst'),  a.     Not  waxed.     Gray. 

fUN-WAYED'  (un-w5d'),  a.  Not  used  to  travel; 
unaccustomed  to  the  road.  Suckling. 

UN-WEAK'ENED  (fin-we'knd),  ».   Not  weakened. 

UN-WEALTH'y,  a.     Not  wealthy ;  poor.    Smart. 

UN- WEANED'  (un-wend'),  a.  Not  weaned;  not 
allured,  withdrawn,  or  disengaged.       Sheridan. 

t  UN-WEAP'ONED  (un-wSp'pnd),  a.  Having  no 
weapons  ;  weaponless  ;  defenceless.      Raleigh. 

(jN-WeAr'A-BLE,  a.  Not  wearable  ;  not  proper 
to  be  worri.  Grant. 

t  UN-WEA'RJ-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  tired  or  fa- 
tigued ;  indefatigable.  '        Booker. 

f  UN-WEA'RI-A-BLY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  fa- 
tigued; indefatigably.  Bp.  liaU. 

tJN-WBA'RIED  (un-ws'rjd),  B.  1.  Not  wearied; 
not  tired ;  not  fatigued.  Addison. 

2.  Indefatigable ;  continual ;  constant ;  per- 
severing.    "  Unwearied  Ae-votion."  Rogers. 

UN-WBA'RIED-LY,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  wearied; 
indefatigably.     '  Lord  Chesterfield. 

CN-WEA'RIED-NESS,  m.  The  state  of  being  un- 
wearied; indefatigableness.  Todd. 


UN-WEA'RY,  u.    Not  weary ;  not  tired. 

UN-WEA'RY,  V.  a.  To  refresh  or  restore  after 
weariness.  "  To  unweary  myseU."  [r.]  Dryden. 

tJN-WEA'RY-lNG,  a.    Not  wearying.         Howitt. 

UN-WEATH'eR-WI§E,  u.  Not  weatherwise.  Ash. 

UN-WEAVE',  V.  a.  [i.  unwove  ;  pp.  unweav- 
INO,  UNWOVEN.]  'To  unfold ;  to  undo,  or  sep- 
arate, as  that  which  has  been  woven. 

Weaving  and  unweai>i7ig  this  web,  Penelope-like.    Fuller. 

UN-WEBBED'  (iin-w8bd'),  a.  Not  webbed ;  not 
joined  by  a  film.  Pennant. 

UN- WED',  a.     Unmarried  ;  unwedded.         Shak. 

UN-WED'DpD,  I*.     Not  wedded ;  unwed.      Scott. 

t  tTN-WED^E'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  cloven  or 
split  with  wedges.  SJiak. 

UN-WEED'^D,  a.  Not  weeded;  not  cleared  or 
freed  from  weeds.  "  An  unweeded  garden. "iS'AaA. 

ttJN-WEEPED' (un-wept'),  M.   Unwept.  Johnson. 

UN-WEBP'JNG,  «.     Not  weeping;  dry.  Drayton. 

tUN-WEET'5NG,  a.    Unknowing.  Milton. 

t  UN-WEET'JNG-LY,  cid.  Without  knowledge  ; 
ignorantly :  unwittingly.  Spenser. 

On- WEIGHED'  (an-wad'),  a.     1.  Not  weighed. 
2.  Not  considerate  ;  negligent.  Shak. 

tJN-WEIGH'JNG  (iSn-wa'ing),  a.  Not  weighing  ; 
inconsiderate;  thoughtless;  rash.  Shak. 

fJN-WEL'COME  (iin-wSl'kum),  a.  Not  welcome  ; 
not  pleasing  ;  not  grateful.  Milton. 

tJN-WEL'COMED  (iSn-wel'kumd),  a.  Not  wel- 
comed ;  not  received  with  pleasure.  Iloole. 

UN-WEL'COME-LY,  ad.  In  an  unwelcome  man- 
ner ;  not  gratefully  or  pleasingly.  Neele. 

UN-WEL'COME-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  unwelcome.  Boyle. 

UN-WELD'¥D,  u.    Not  welded.  Turner. 

fJN-WELL',  a.  1.  Not  well ;  slightly  indisposed  ; 
not  in  perfect  health ;  ill ;  ailing ;  sick. 

I  am  what  you  call  in  Ireland — and  a  very  good  expres- 
sion I  think  it  is  —  unwell.  Lord  ChesterJieM. 

JdE^"  This  term,  when  first  brought  up,  was  ridi- 
culed as  a  Yankeeism. ;  yet  it  is  now  in  general  use." 
Ec.  Ren. 

2.  Ill  from  menstruation 
discharges. 

UN-WELL'NjpSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  unwell ; 
illness ;  indisposition,     [b.]  Chesterfield. 

UN-WELT'JgD,  u,.  Not  furnished  with  a  welt.  Ash. 

t  UN-WBMMED'  (itn-wemd'),  a.  Not  spotted  or 
blemished ;  undefiled ;  spotless.  Chaucer. 

UN- WEPT',  u..    Not  wept ;  not  lamented. 

Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.  Scott. 

t  UN-WEBRED'  (iSn-werd'),  a.  Not  warred  upon ; 
not  attacked  or  assailed.  Gower. 

UN- WET',  a.    Not  wet ;  not  moist.  Dryden. 

UN-WHIPPED'  (un-wliipt'),  a.  Not  whipped;  not 
punished.     ^' IJnwhipped  o{  justice."  Shak. 

Not  whitened ; 
Ash. 

a.     Not 
Philijjs. 

UN- WHOLE'  (iin-h51'),  u.  Not  whole ;  not  sound ; 
sick ;  infirm ;  feeble,     [r.]  Todd. 

ON-WHOLE'SOME  (un-hol'sum),  a.  1,  Not  whole- 
some ;  insalubrious  ;  injurious  to  health. 

There  I,  a  prisoner  ehained,  scarce  freely  draw 

The  air  imprisoned  also,  close  and  damp, 

Unwholesome  draught,  Milton. 

2.  Unsound  ;  corrupt ;  tainted.  Shak. 

tlN-WHOLE'SpME-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  unwholesome,  Herbert. 

UN-WI'DENED  (iin-wi'dnd),  a.  Not  widened.  Ash. 

tJN-WIELD'I-LY,  ad.  In  an  unwieldy  manner; 
heavily ;  with  difficult  motion.  Dryden. 

to-WIELD'l-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
wieldy ;  heaviness  ;  clumsiness.  Donne. 

t  UN-WIELD'SQME,  a.     Unwieldy.  North. 


having  catamenial 
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UN-WHIT'BNED  (iin-hwi'tnd),  a. 
not  rendered  white. 

UN-WHiTB'WASHED    (iin-hwlt'w5sht), 
whitewashed. 


UN- WIELD' Y  (an-wel'de),  a.  Not  wieldy;  un- 
manageable ;  not  easily  moving  or  moved ; 
bulky ;  weighty ;  ponderous ;  clumsy.    Dryden. 


Part  huge  of  bulk, 
"Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait. 


Milton. 


UN-WlFE'LIKE,  u.  Not  like  a  wife  ;  not  becom- 
ing a  wife.  Clarke. 

UN-WILLED' (iin-w!ld'), a.  Notwilled;  involun- 
tary ;  undesigned ;  unintentional.  Clarke. 

UN-WILL'ING,    a.      Not    willing;     disinclined; 
involuntary ;  loath ;  averse ;  reluctant.     Pope. 
Syn.— See  Averse. 

tJN-WILL'ING-LY,  ad.  With  reluctance-;  not 
with  good-will ;  reluctantly.  Milton. 

UN-WILL'JNG-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
willing ;  reluctance  ;  disinclination.        Hooker. 

UN-Wi'LY,  a.     Not  wily  ;  not  crafty.       Ee.  Rev. 

UN-WIND',  V.  a.  [i.  unwound  ;  pp.  unwind- 
ing, UNWOUND.]  To  separate  or  loose  from 
being  wound  ;  to  untwist ;  to  untwine.  Sidney. 

UN- WIND',  V.  n.  To  become  unwound.  Mortimer. 

UN-WlNGED'  (iin-wlngd'),  i*.  Not  winged;  not 
furnished  with  wings.  Maunder. 

fJN-WINK'JNG,  li.     Not  winking.  *  Knox. 

UN-WIN'NOWED  (un-win'od),  a.     Not  winnowed. 

UN-WIPED'  (iin-wipt'),  a.  Not  wiped ;  not 
rubbed  ;  not  cleaned  by  wiping,  Shak. 

t  UN-WI^'DOM,  n.     Ignorance.  Wickliffe. 

UN-WI§E',  a.  Not  wise  ;  foolish  ;  injudicious  ; 
indiscreet ;  imprudent ;  weak.  Milton. 

When  the  balance  of  power  is  duly  fixed  in  a  state,  noth- 
ing is  more  dangerous  or  unwijte  than  to  give  way  to  the  first 
steps  of  popular  encroachment.  Swift. 

UN-WI§E'LY,  ad.  In  an  unwise  manner  ;  fool- 
ishly; injudiciously;  indiscreetly.  Sidney, 

t  UN-WlSH',  V.  a.     To  wish  not  to  be.      Brovme. 

UN-WISHED'  (iin-wisht'),  a.  Not  wished ;  not 
desired ;  not  hoped  or  sought  for.  Shak. 

t  UN-WIST',  u,.  Not  known  ;  unknown  ;  un- 
thought  of :  —  unapprised.  Spenser. 

t  UN- WIT',  V.  u.     To  deprive  of  understanding. 
If  some  planet  had  ^mwitied  men.  Shak. 

t  UN-WlT',  «.   Want  of  wit ;  ignorance.  Chaucer. 

tJN-WlTCH',  V.  a.  To  free  from  the  effects  of 
witchcraft ;  to  disenchant,  B.  Jonson. 

UN-WITn-DRAW'ING,  a.  Not  withdrawing ;  not 
withholding;  liberal;  generous.  MiUon. 

UN-WITH-DRAWN',  a.     Not  withdrawn.       Ash. 

UN-WITH'ERED  (iin-with'erd),  a.  Not  withered  ; 
fresh  ;  not  faded  ;  not  shrunk,  Habington. 

UN-WITH'ER-ING,  a.    Not  withering,      Cowper. 

UN-WITH-HBLD',  a.     Not  withheld,      Thomson. 

UN-WITH-STOOD'  (iin-with-stad'),  m.  Not  with- 
stood; not  opposed  or  resisted,  Philip. 

UN-WIT'NfSSED  (iin-wit'nest),  u,.  Not  witnessed. 

UN-WIT'TI-LY,  ad.    Without  wit.  Cowley. 

UN-WIT'TING,  a.  Not  knowing,  judging,  dis- 
cerning, or  perceiving.  Fabyan. 

UN-WIT'TING-LY,  ad.  Without  knowledge  ;  in- 
advertently ;  unconsciously.  Bentley. 

UN-WIT'TY,  «..    Not  witty,  Shenstone. 

tJN-WlVED'  (iin-wlvd'),  a.  Not  having  a  wife  ; 
unmarried,  as  a  bachelor.  Seklen. 

t  UN-WIV'ING,  a.     Depriving  of  a  wife.       Bale. 

UN-WOM'AN  (iin-wflm'iin),  v.  a.  [i.  UNWOMANED  ; 
pp.  UNWOMANING,  UNWOMANED.]  To  deprive 
of  womanly  qualities,  Sandys. 

tJN-WOM'AN-LY  (un-wflm'jn-le),  a.  Not  wom- 
anly ;  unbecoining  a  woman.  Daniel. 

t  UN-WONT'  (Qn-wunt'),  a.    Unwonted.  Spenser. 

0n-w6nT'5D  (iSn-wunt'ed),  a.  1.  Not  ivonted ; 
uncommon  ;  unusual ;  rare  ;  infrequent. 

All  signs  of  some  vnwonted  change  appear.         Dryden. 
2.  Unaccustomed  ;  unused.  Milton. 

Her  feet . . .  unwonted  to  feel  the  naked  ground. 
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tJN-w6NT'5D-LY,  ad.  In  an  unwonted  or  un- 
accustomed manner.  Scott. 

UN-w6nt'5:D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
wonted; unusualness.  Bp.  Taylor, 

ON-WOOD'5D  (un-wftd'ed),  w.  Not  wooded ;  des- 
titute of  trees  or  timber.  Clarke. 

UN-w66ed'  (un-w&d'),  a.    Not  wooed.        Shak. 

tjN-WORD'^D  (un-wurd'ed).  a.  Not  worded  ;  not 
spoken,  told,  or  mentioned.  Beaumont. 

tJN-WORK'fNG  (un-wurk'ing),  a.  Not  working ; 
living  without  labor ;  inactive ;  idle.         Locke. 

UN-WORK'MAN-LIKE  (un-wlirfc'mjn-Iik),  a.  Not 
workmanlike  ;  not  artistic.  Ash. 

UN-WORLD'LJ-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty of  being  unworldly  Wilson. 

tJN-WORLD'LY  (un-wUrld'le),  a.     Not  worldly. 

UN-WORMED'  (un-wUrmd'),  t*.     Not  wormed. 

tJN-WORM'WOOD-^D  (un-wUrm'wud-ed),  a.  Free 
from  w6rmwood  or  bitterness.  Feltham. 

UN-WORN',  ra.  Not  worn ;  not  impaired.  Sa?TO«o. 

tJN-WOR'RIED  (un-wur'rid),  w.  Not  worried  ;  not 
vexed;  not  hectored.  Keafes. 

tUN-WOR'SHJP  (un-wur  slijp),  v.  u.  Not  to  re- 
spect or  honor ;  to  dishonor.  Wickliffe. 

t  UN-WOR'SHIP-FUL  (un-wur'ship-fai),  a.  Not 
worshipful ;  not  worthy  of  honor,  Chaucer. 

tJN-WOR'SHIPPED  (un-wur'shipt),  a.  Not  wor- 
shipped ;  not  adored  ;  not  honored.  Milton. 

&N"-WOR'SHJP-PING,  a.  Not  worshipping.  SmaH. 

UN- WORTH'  (un-wurth'),  a.  Not  worth;  not  de- 
serving; unworthy,     [r.]  Milton. 

tJN-WOR'THI-LY  (un-wur'the-le),  ad.  In  an  un- 
worthy manner  ;  not  according  to  desert.  Shak. 

UN-WOR'THI-NESS  (un-wur'tfie-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unworthy  ;  want  of  worth  ;  want 
of  merit ;  ill  desert.  Dryden. 

UN-WOR'THY  (un-wiir'the),  a.  1.  Not  worthy; 
not  deserving  ;  wanting  merit ;  undeserving. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  unworthy  to  be  heard.  Hooker. 
Unworthy  men  chosen  to  oftices.  Whitgift, 

2.  Mean  ;  worthless  ;  contemptible  ;  despica- 
ble.    *' A  small  or  unworthy  assault."      Sidney. 

3.  Not  suitable  ;  not  adequate. 

Purchasing  something  unworthy  of  the  author.        Swift, 

4.  Unbecoming ;  vile ;  base  ;  shameful ;  bad. 

Moved  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid.  Dryden. 

tJN-WOUND',  I.  8c p.  fvoTci  unwind.  Untwisted. — 
a.  Not  wound.  —  See  "Wind.  Mortimer. 

tJN-WOUND'^D  (iin-wSnd'ed  or  un-wound'ed),  a. 
Not  wounded.  —  See  Wound.  Dryden, 

UN-WOVE',  ^.  from  unweave, 

UN-WOV'J^N,  t*.     Not  woven.  Clarke. 

UN-WRAp'  (un-rap'),  v.  a.  \i.  unwrapped  ;  pp. 
UNWRAPPING,  UNWRAPPED.]  To  open,  as  that 
which  is  wrapped  or  folded  ;  to  unfold.  Johnson. 

UN- WREAKED'  (un-rekt'),  a.     Not  wreaked;  un- 
avenged; unrevenged.  Spenser. 
IJN-WREATHE'  (iin-reih'),  v.  a.  \i.  UNWREATHED  ; 

pp      UNAVKEATI-IING,     UNWREATHED.]        To   Un- 

twine,  as  any  thing  wreathed ;  to  untwist.  Boyle. 

UN-WRECKED'  (un-rekt'),  a.  Not  wrecked:  — 
not  ruined;  not  destroyed.  Drayton. 

UN^WRENCHED'  (uii-rgncht'),  «.  Not  wrenched; 
not  strained;  not  distorted.  Thomson. 

UN-WRIN'KLE  (un-ring'kl),  v.  u,.  To  remove 
wrinkles  from  ;  to  smooth.  Wright. 

UN- WRIN'KLED  (Sn-ring'kld),  a.  Not  wrinkled  ; 
not  having  wrinkles  or  furrows.  Byron. 

to-WRITE' (un-rit'),  i\  a.  To  cancel,  as  that 
which  is  written  ;  to  erase.  Milton. 

UN-WRIT'ING  (un-rit'ing),  a.  Not  writing ;  not 
assuming  the  character  of  an  author.  Arbuthnot. 

UN-WRIT'TEN    (un-rit'tn),    a.     1.    Not    written 

upon  ;  not  containing  writing.  South. 

2.  Not  written;  oral;  traditional.      Spenser. 

Unwritten   law  (lex  non  scripta)   includes  not  only 

general    customs,  or  the  common  law,  properly  so 


called,  but  also  the  particular  customs  of  certain 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  likewise  those  particular 
laws  that  are  by  custom  observed  only  in  certain 
courts  or  jurisdictions.  Blaclcntone.  "  Blackstone  ex- 
plains that  unwHUen  law  is  so  called  not  because  it 
does  not  exist  in  writing,  but  because  it  was  not 
promulgated  by  the  legislature  in  a  written  form.  His 
statement  of  the  sorts  of  laws  severally  comprehend- 
ed by  the  classes  of  written  and  unwritten  law  in 
England  is  erroneous.  Written  law  comprehends 
not  only  the  statutes  made  by  the  Parliament  or  su- 
preme legislature,  but  also  the  written  regulations  is- 
sued by  subordinate  legislatures,  as  orders  in  council, 
and  rules  of  court  made  by  judges.  Unwritten  law^ 
moreover,,  comprehends  not  only  the  common  law 
which  is  administered  by  the  courts  styled  '  courts  of 
common  law,'  but  also  the  greatest  part  of  the  law 
styled  'equity,'  which  is  administered  by  the  courts 
styled  '  courts  of  equity.'  "  P.  Cijc.  "  It  is  composed 
principally  of  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations, 
the  common  law,  and  customs."    Bouvier. 

t  UN-WROK'EN,  c*.    Not  wreaked.  Surrey. 

UN- WRONGED'  (iin-rongd'),  a.  Not  wronged; 
not  injured  ;  not  treated  unjustly.  Darwin. 

UN- WROUGHT'  (un-rawt'),  o.  Not  wrought ;  not 
labored ;  not  worked  or  manufactured.  Dryden. 

UN-WRUNG'  (un-rung'),  a.    Not  wrung.       Shak. 

UN-YIELD'j^D  (un-yeld'ed),  a.  Not  yielded  ;  not 
given  up  ;  not  surrendered.  Diyden, 

UN-YIELD'ING  (un-yeld'jng),  w.  Not  yielding; 
not  giving  place  ;  inflexible.  Thomson. 

UN-YIELD'ING-LY,  ad.     Without  yielding. 

UN- YIELD'ING-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not  yield- 
ing ;  inflexibility  ;  firmness.  Oappe. 

UN-YOKE',  V.  u.  [^.  UNYOKED  ;  pp.  UNYOKING, 
UNYOKED.] 

1.  To  loose  or  free  from  the  yoke.       Broome. 

2.  To  part;  to  disjoin;  to  disconnect.    Shak. 

UN-YOKED' (un-yokt'),  a.    1.  Not  yoked.  Dryden. 
2.  Unrestrained;  licentious;  loose.       Shak. 

UN-ZONED'  (un-z6nd'),  a.  Not  zoned;  not  bound 
with  a  zone  or  girdle ;  ungirdled.  Prior. 

UP,  ad.  [Goth. jup;  A.  S.  upi  Dut.  §  Dan.  op; 
Grer.  auf;  Sw.  Sf  Icel.  vpp.] 

1.  Aloft;  on  high;  not  down  ;  in  a  state  of 
ascending,  rising,  or  climbing. 

Thither  his  course  he  bends,  hut  up  or  down, 

By  centre  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell.  Milton. 

2.  From  a  lower  place  or  position  to  a  higher, 
as  from  a  bed,  from  a  seat,  from  the  ground,  from 
below  the  horizon,  from  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
&c. ;  also  from  that  which  is  figuratively  lower, 
as  from  peace  or  subjection,  from  a  smaller 
size,  from  a  distance,  from  an  inferior  place, 
from  disorder,  from  younger  years,  &c. 

Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emily.  Di~yden. 

Those  that  were  up  themselves  kept  others  low.  Shak. 

Thou  hast  fired  me ;  my  soul 's  up  in  arms.  Dryden. 

He  drew  up  his  regiment.  Johnson. 

I  am  ready  to  die  from  my  youth  up.    Ps.  Ixxxviii.  15. 
S^'  Up  is  added  to  verbs,  implying  some  accumu- 
lation or  increase ;  as,  "  To  sum  up." 

To  come  up  with,  to  overtake :  —  Up  and  down,  dis- 
persedly:  —  here  and  there:  —  backward  and  for- 
ward:—  (JVnttt.)  said  of  the  anchor  when  the  cable 
is  hove  in,  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  hawse- 
holes.  Mar.  Diet. —  Ups  and  downs,  uped,  substan- 
tively, for  elevations  and  depressions ;  success  and 
failure.  Month.  Rev.  Leighton, —  Up  to,  to  an  equal 
height  with:  —  to  an  adequate  point  or  degree:  — 
ready  for.  —  Up  to  snuff,  shrewd ;  knowing ;  cun- 
ning. Dickens.  —  Up  with,  a  phrase  that  signifies  the 
act  of  raising  any  thing  to  give  a  blow. 

UP,  interj.  A  word  exhorting  or  commanding  to 
rise,  for  get  up,  or  rise  up,  "  Up,  up,  for  honor's 
sake  ;  twelve  legions  wait  for  yon."       Dryden. 

Up\  up\  cries  Gluttony;  'tis  break  of  day.  Pope. 

Up  with  the  helm,  (JVaut.)  an  order  to  put  the  helm 

to  the  weather  side  of  the  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

tJP,  prep.  1.  From  a  lower  place  to  a  higher  one  ; 
not  down.     "  In  going  up  a  hill."  Bacon. 

2.  At  the  top  of;  above. 

His  lodging  was  ia  a  small  chamber  up  four  pair  of  stairs. 

Memoirs  of  M,  Scriblerus. 
Up  sound,  (JVdMi.)  from  the  sea.  Ogilvie. 

U'PAS,  n,  (Bot.)  A  large  lactescent  tree,  allied 
to  the  bread-fruit  tree,  growing  in  Java,  and  fab- 
ulously reported  to  poison  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere ;  Antiaris  toxicaria. 

^g'  "  The  venom  of  the  Antjar  poison,  .Sntiaris  tox- 


icaria, is  due  to  the  presence  of  that  most  deadly  sub- 
stance strychnia.  Notwithstanding  tlie  exaggerated 
statements  that  have  been  made  regarding  this  tree, 
there  remains  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  plant  of  extreme 
virulence ;  even  linen  fabricated  from  its  toujih  fibre 
being  so  acrid  as  to  verify  the  story  of  the  shirt  of 
Nessus  ;  for  it  excites  the  most  distressing  itching,  if 
insulficiently  prepared."    Lindley. 

t  UP-BAR',  V.  a.  To  take  a  bar  up  or  out  from. 
"  He  .  .  .  the  gate  to  him  upbarred.'*      Spenser. 

UP-BEAr'  (up-bir'),  v.  a.  [i.  rPEORE ;  pp.  rp- 
BEARINO,  UPBORNE.]  To  sustain  Or  raise  aloft; 
to  support  from  falling ;  to  bear  up.  Pope. 

Upborne,  with  indefatigable  wings.  Milton. 

t  tJP-BIND',  v.  It,.     To  bind  up.  Collins, 

t  UP-BLOW,  V.  a.     To  blow  up  ;  to  make  tumid. 

His  belly  was  yphlown  with  luxury. 


UP-BRAID'  (up-brad'),  V,  a.  [A.  S.  upgebredan ; 
up,  up,  and  gehradan^  to  enlarge,  to  draw  out,] 

\i.  UPBRAIDED  ;  pp.  UPBRAIDING,  UPBRAIDED,] 

1.  To  charge  contemptuously  with  something 
disgraceful ;  —  commonly  followed  by  with  be- 
fore the  thing  imputed,  but  in  old  authors,  by  of. 

They  were  surrounded  by  crowds  of  people,  who  upbraid- 
ed them  with  their  neglect  of  the  general  calamity.       7'atler. 

2.  To  object  as  a  matter  of  reproach  ;  —  com- 
monly used  with  to. 

May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  upbraid 

Shortness  of  night  and  penury  of  shade?  Prior. 

How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 

Her  own  transgressions  to  upbraid  me  mine  I         Milton. 

3.  To  reproach ;  to  bring  reproach  upon  ;  to 
stigmatize  ;  to  condemn  ;  to  reprove ;  to  censure. 

The  counsel  which  I  cannot  take, 
Instead  of  heahng,  but  upbraids  my  weakness.     Addison. 

4.  t  To  treat  with  contempt.  Spenser. 

UP-BRAID'gR  (Gp-brad'er),  «.   One  who  upbraids. 

UP-BRAID'ING  (up-brad'ing),  n.  Act  of  one  who 
upbraids  ;  a  reproach  ;  a  chiding.  Shak, 

UP-BRAID'ING-LY,  ad.  By  way  of  reproach. 
"  Upbraiding ly  called  a  poet.'.*  B.  Jonson. 

f  UP-BRAY',  V.  a.  To  shame  ;  to  upbraid.  Spe7iser, 

t  UP-BREED',  f.  a.   To  nurse ;  to  rear.  Holinshed, 

t  UP-BROUGHT'  (lip-brawt'),  p.  a.  Brought  up  ; 
reared;  nurtured;  educated;  reared.    Spenser. 

UP-CAsT',  V.  a.    To  raise ;  to  cast  up.         Roget, 

UP-cAST',  or  UP'CAST,  a.  Cast  up  ;  thrown  or 
turned  upwards.     "Upcast  eyes."  Dryden, 

UP'cAST,  n.     1,  A  thrqw  ;  a  cast ;  —  a  term  used 

in  bowling.     "Upon  an  upcast."  Shak. 

2.  {Mining.)  A  ventilating  shaft.  Clarke. 

UP-cAUGHT'  (up-kawt'),  a.   Caught  up.    Cowper. 

UP-CHEER',  1).  a.  To  cheer  up  ;  to  enliven  ;  to 
encourage  ;  to  inspirit.  Spenser. 

t  UP-CLIMB'  (lip-klim'),  t/.u..  To  ascend.  Fairfax. 

UP-COIL',  V.  a.  &  n.     To  coil  up.       Wordsworth, 

UP-COILED'  (iip-kbild'),  «..     Coiled  up.    Southey. 

t  UP-DRAW,  v.  «.     To  draw  up.  MiUon. 

t  UP-FILL',  V.  a.     To  fulfil ;  to  make  full.    Shak. 

UP-FLUNG',  a.     Flung  or  thrown  up.  Clarke. 

t  UP-GATPl'^R,  u.  u,.     To  gather  up.  Spenser. 

UP-GAZE',  V.  n.    To  gaze  upwards.  Byron. 

t  UP-jSIVE',  v.  n.   To  give  up  ;  to  emit.    CJiaucer. 

t  UP-GROW  (iip-groO,  V,  n.   To  grow  up.   Milton. 

UP-HAND',  a.    Lifted  or  raised  by  the  hand. 

41®^  The  7ij7/pan(Z  sledge  is  used  by  workmen.JWozoT?. 
UP-HANG',  V.  «.     To  hang  up.  Clarke. 

UP-HEAPED'  (up-hept'),  a.     Heaped  up.        Udal. 

ur-HEAV'AL,  n.  The  raising  of  a  body,  or  of  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  as  part  of  Sweden, 
to  a  higher  level,  by  forces  acting  beneath. 

Sometimes  unequal  movement  of  upheaval  or  depression 
entirely  destroy  that  horizontalih'  of  the  base  line  wlucli 
constitutes  the  chief  peculiarity  of^an  ancient  cliff.         LyeU. 

OP-HEAVE',  V.  a.  To  heave  up;  to  elevate;  to 
raise;  to  lift  up.  SackviUe, 

UP-HELD',  i.  Sep.  from  uphold.     See  Uphold. 

U'PH^.R  [u'fer,  C;  2p'h?r,  CU,  n.  (Arch.)  A  fir 
pole,  fit  for  scaffoldings,  ladders,  &c.     Francis. 
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UPHILL 

Op'HILL,  or  UP-HILL'  [ap'Ml,  S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja. 
R.  Wb. ;  fip-hil',  P.  K.],  a.  Difficult,  like  the 
labor  of  climbing  a  hill ;  hard ;  ascending. 

"Wliat  an  uphill  labor  it  must  be  to  a  learner  who  has  those 
flrst  rudiments  to  master  at  twenty  years  of  age  whicli  otliers 
are-taught  at  teni  S,  Richardson, 

Op-hIll',  m.  Ascent ;  acclivity.  "  The  country 
is  full  of  uphills  and  downhills."  Udal. 

tJP-HOARD'  (up-hord'),  v.  a.  To  hoard  up.  Spenser. 

UP-HOLD',  v.  a.  [j.  UPHELD  ;  pp.  UPHOLDING, 
UPHELD,  tUPHOLDEN.] 

1.  To  lift  on  high ;  to  raise ;  to  elevate. 

The  moumfljl  train  with  groans  and  hands  upheld 
Besought  his  pity.  Dryden, 

2.  To  support;  to  sustain;  to  defend. 

"Wliile  life  upholds  this  arm. 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Shak. 

3.  To  keep  from  declension  or  defeat ;  to  aid. 

Many  younger  hrothers  have  neither  lands  nor  means  to 
uphold  themselves.  Raleigh. 

UP-HOLD'5R,  n.     1.  One  who  upholds.         Swift. 

2.  An  undertaker  of  funerals.  Gay. 

3.  t  An  upholsterer.  Piers  Plouhman. 

UP-HOL'STJR-^R,  m.  [A  corruption  of  upholder.] 
One  who  furnishes  houses;  one  who  fits  up 
apartments  with  beds  and  furniture.  Swift. 

JS£^  "  This  form  of  the  previous  word  [upholder] 
was  probably  adopted  for  the  sake  of  a  more  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  business  of  an  upholder,  or  fur- 
nisher of  funerals,  and  an  upholder,  or  furnisher  of 
houses —  a  distinction  the  more  necessary,  as  the  busi- 
nesses, though  often  joined,  are  as  frequently  separat- 
ed."    Smart. 

UP-HOL'ST^R-BR-BEE,  n.  (Erd.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  several  species  of  Megachilidte,  a  group 
of  bees.  Baird. 

UP-HOL'STER-y,  n.  Articles  made  or  sold  by 
upholsterers  ;  beds,  curtains,  tables,  chairs,  and 
general  household  articles.  Simmo^ids. 

UPH'ROE,  n.  (Naut.)  An  oblong  block  used  to 
suspend  the  a>vnings.  Mar.  Diet. 

UP'LAND,  n.     High  or  elevated  land.         Burnet. 

UP'LAND,  a.     1.  High  in  situation  ;  living  on  the 

hills  or  mountainous  parts.  Carew. 

2.  t  Rude  ;  savage  ;  uncultivated.   Chapman. 

CP'LAND-5R,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  uplands. 
[Obsolete,  or  local,  Eng.]  Fm-hy. 

UP-LAND' JSH,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  uplands ;  inoun- 

tainous.  Robinson. 

2.  Inhabiting  uplands ;  rustic  ;  luie.  Chapman. 

tJP'LAND-StJ'MACH  (-shu'raSik  or  -sS'mak),  n. 
{Bdt.)  A  North  American  shrub,  the  wood  and 
bark  of  which  are  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing ; 
Rhus  glabra  ;  —  called  also  smooth  sumach.  The 
berries  dye  red,  and  are  used  medicinally  for 
their  astringent  properties.  Wood  §  Bache. 

fjP-LAY'  (iip-la'),  v.  a.     To  hoard,     [e.]     Donne. 

t  UP-LEAD',  V.  a.  [i.  CPLED.]  To  lead  up  or 
upward.     "DpWbythee."  Milton. 

t  UP-LEAN',  V.  n.     To  lean  upon.  Spenser. 

trP-LIFT',  V.  a.     To  raise  aloft ;  to  lift  up.  ShaJc. 

UP-LlFT'jpD,  p.  a.     Lifted  up ;  elevated.       Shak. 

UP'LINE,  n.  {Railroads.)  The  track  leading  to- 
wards the  principal  terminus.  Clarke. 

tUP-LOCK',  ».  a.     To  lock  up.  Shak. 

UP-LOOK'  (fip-luk'),  V.  n.    To  look  up.       Clarke. 

UP'MOST,  a.    [Irregular  superl.  formed  from  up^ 

Highest;  topmost;  uppermost.  Dryden. 

f;P-6N',  prep,  [up  and  on.  —  A.  S.  ufan,  ufon, 
above  ;  Ger.  oben  ;  Dan.  oven ;  loel.  ofanA, ;  Sw. 
ofoan.]  On  ;  not  under ;  noting  being  on  the 
top  or  outside  :  —  relating  to.  —  See  On. 

/!®=-  On  and  upon  are  nearly  synonymous  ;  but  the 
latter  often  implies  more  emphasis  and  force,  and  a 
more  distinct  notion  of  something  that,  literally  or 
metaphorically,  bears  or  supports.  —Upon  is,  perhaps, 
rather  less  used  than  formerly,  being  contracted  into  on. 

Some  expressions  formed  with  it  belong  only  to 
old  style ;  as,  "  Upm  pity  they  taken  away,"  that  is, 
in  consequence  of  pity ;  "  Upon  the  rate  of  thirty 
thousand,"  that  is,  amounting  to  the  rate.     Smart. 

;6@>"  Upon  is,  in  many  of  its  significations,  now 
contracted  into  ok,  especially  in  poetry.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  particle  is  very  multifarious;  for  it  is  ap- 
plied to  place,  which  seems  its  original  signification ; 
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to  time,  which  seems  its  secondary  meaning ;  and  to 
intellectual  or  corporeal  operations.  It  always  re- 
tains an  intimation,  more  or  less  obscure,  of  some 
sub.^tratum,  something  precedent,  or  some  subject.  It 
is  not  easy  to  reduce  it  to  any  general  idea."  Johnson. 
"  Upon  is  always  connected  (affixed  or  prefixed) 
with  words  expressing  or  implying,  either  literally  or 
metaphorically,  a  ground,  foundation,  standing-place, 
resting-place,  support,  or  the  like."    Richardson. 

UP-PENT',  «..     Pent  up  ;  enclosed,  [a.]  Fairfax. 

VP'P^R,a.;  comp.  of  up.      [swpeW.  uppermost.] 

1.  Higher  in  place  or  position.  "  Upper  lip." 
Peacham.    "  In  upper  air."    Dryden. 

So  far  the  proud,  ascending  rocks  invade 
Heaven's  upper  realms,  and  cast  a  dreadful  shade.    Addison. 

2.  Higher  in  power  or  rank ;  superior.  Hooker. 

UP'P^IR-BENOH,  n.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
so  called  during  the  exile  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  of  England.  Burrill. 

UP'PfvR-CEUST,  n.  1.  The  top  crust.  Clarke. 
2.  The  higher  or  wealthier  classes  ;  the  aris- 
tocracy.    [Vulgar.]  Clarke. 

UP-PpR-HAND',  ».  Superiority;  advantage;  as- 
cendency ;  preeminence.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UP'PpR-LEATH'tlR,  n.  Leather  for  the  vamps 
and  quarters  of  shoes.  Simmoncls. 

UP'P^R-MOST,  a. ;  superl.  of  up  or  upper.  High- 
est in  place,  rank,  or  power.  Dryden. 

fVP'P^R-STOCKS,  }i.  pi.    Breeches.     Heywood. 

UP'PpR-TEN,  n.  pi.      The  upper-ten-thousand ; 

aristocracy.     [Vulgar,  U.  S.]  A''.  P.  Willis. 

UP'P^E-TEN'DOM,  n.     The  upper-ten-thousand  ; 

aristocracy.     [Vulgar,  U.  S.]  Thompson. 

tJP'P5E-TEN-TH0U'§AND,  n.  pi.  The  higher 
or  wealthier  classes  ;  the  aristocracy.  [Vulgar, 
U.  S.]  N.  P.  Willis. 

tJP'PpR-WOEKS  (iip'pcr-wurks'),  n.  pi.  {Naut.) 
That  part  of  a  vessel  which  is  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  when  she  is  properly  balanced  for 
a  sea-voyage.  Mar.  Diet. 

UP-PILE',  V.  a.    To  pile  up  ;  to  heap  up.  Collins. 

UP'PISH,  a.  Proud;  arrogant;  haughty;  petu- 
lant ;  pettish.     [Colloquial  or  low.]       Johnson. 

UP'PJSH-LY,  ad.    Proudly  ;  petulantly.      Clarke. 

UP'PISH-NESS,  n.  Pride ;  arrogance ;  pettish- 
ness;  petulance.     [Colloquial  or  low.]       Scott. 

UP-PEICKED'  (iip-prlkt'),  a.  Pricked  up ;  set  up 
sharply  or  pointedly ;  erected.  Mason. 

trp-PROP',  u.  a.     To  prop  up ;  to  sustain.  Donne. 

UP-EAI§E'  (iip-raz'),  v.  a.     To  raise  up.  Fletcher. 

UP-EEAE',  V.  a.     To  rear  up  or  on  high.         Gay. 

tjP-EID(?ED'  (iip-rijd'),  a.  Raised  up  in  ridges  or 
extended  lines.  Cowper. 

II  iJP'EfGHT  (up'rit)  [iip'rit,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
Sm.  Wb. ;  up-rit',  Bailey],  a.     [up  and  right.] 

1.  Straight  up  ;  perpendicular  ;  erect. 

They  are  upright  as  the  palm-tree.  Jer.  X.  10. 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature.  Milton. 

2.  Honest ;  just ;  possessing  rectitude. 

The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upj-ight  soul,  Sliak. 

The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  lie.  Dryden. 

j^^  This  word  is  often  accented  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble, especially  when  as  an  adjective  it  follows  the 
noun  ;  as,  "  Bristling  hair  upright.^'     Drijden. 

Syn.  —  See  Conscientious,  Faithful,  Hon- 
est. 
II  tJP'EIGHT  (iSp'rit),  n.  {Arch.)  Something  stand- 
ing erect  or  perpendicular;  a  standard:  —  the 
elevation  or  orthography  of  a  building.  Moxon. 

t  UP-EfGHT'EOUS-LY  (iip-ri'chus-le),  ad.  Right- 
eously ;  justly;  uprightly.  Skak. 

II  trP'ElGHT-Ly  (up'rit-le),  ad.  1.  In  an  upright 
manner  ;  perpendicularly.  Johnson. 

2.  Honestly ;  without  deviation  from  the 
right ;  with  rectitude  or  integrity  ;  equitably. 

To  live  uprightly,  then,  is  sure  the  best.  Dryden. 

II  UP'RIGHT-NESS  (iip'rit-nes),  n.     1.  The  state  of 

being  upright ;  perpendicularity.  Waller. 

2.  Honesty  ;  integrity  ;  rectitude.   Atterbury. 

Syn.  — See  Eectitude. 

UP-EI§E'  (iip-rlz'),  V.  n.  [i.  upkose  ;  pp.  UPRIS- 
ING, UPRISEN.]  To  rise  up,  as  from  a  bed,  from 
a  seat,  or  from  below  the  horizon.  Shak. 


UPTHROW 

UP-RI§E'  (ijp-rss'  or  up-riz'),  n.  The  act  of  ris- 
ing ;  rise ;  ascent ;  uprising.  Shak. 

UP-El?'!NG,  •«.    The  act  of  rising.  Herbert. 

tjP'EOAR  (iip'ror)  [iip'ror,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm. 
Wb. ;  iip-ror',  K.  —  "  It  is  often  accented  on  the 
latter  syllable."  Smart],n.  [Dut.oproeri  op, up, 
and  roeren,  to  stir ;  Ger.  aufruhr ;  Sw.  uppror ;, 
Dan.  opror.]  Tumult  ;  confusion  ;  clamor ; 
racket ;  disturbance  ;  bustle  ;  hubbub ;  noise. 

The  Jews  which  believed  not . . .  gathered  a  company, 
and  set  all  the  city  on  an  uproar.  Acts  xvii.  5. 

The  uproar  was  so  loud,  that  the  accusation  itself  could 
not  be  heard.  Hooker. 

t  UP-ROAR'  (iip-ror'),  V.  a.  To  throw  into  con- 
fusion.    "  Dp™'*'' the  universal  peace."     Shak. 

UP-EOAE'I-OUS,  a.  Tumultuous  ;  turbulent ; 
clamorous;  noisy;  loud.     [Low.]  Moore. 

UP-ROAR'!-OUS-LY,n(;.  Tumultuously ;  clamor- 
ously ;  turbulentl'y  ;  noisily.  Clarke. 

UP-ROLL',  17.  a.    To  roll  up.  Milton. 

UP-r66t',  v.  a.  [i.  UPROOTED ;  pp.  uprooting, 
UPROOTED.]     To  tear  up  by  the  root.     Dryden. 

tjP-RdU§B',  V.  a.     To  rouse  up.  Shak. 

UP-RUN',  V.  a.    To  run  or  mount  up.        Cowper. 

UPS,  n.  pi.     Elevations  ;  successes.     [Colloquial.] 

A  man's  life,  full  of  ups  and  downs.  Leighttm. 

The  ups  and  downs  which  are  met  with.  Qu.  Rev. 

UP-SEND',  V.  a.    To  send  or  throw  up.      Cowper. 

UP-SET',  V.  a.  [i.  UPSET ;  pp.  upsetting,  up- 
set.] 

1.  To  set,  put,  or  place  up.  Gower. 

2.  To  overturn,  as  a  carriage.  Todd. 

tjP'SET,  n.  The  act  of  upsetting ;  an  overturn, 
as  of  a  carriage.  Qu.  Rev. 

UP-SET'TING,  n.     Act  of  overturning.     Ec.  Rev. 

UP-Sh66t',  v.  n.  To  shoot  or  spring  up,  as  a 
plant.     '*  The  trees  upshooting."  Spenser. 

tjP'SHOT,  n.  Conclusion  ;  end ;  termination  ; 
final  issue  ;  last  amount. 

We  shall  quickly  come  to  the  upsliot  of  our  affair.  Ai^bmXhnot. 

UP'SIDB, ».  The  upper  side  ;  upper  \)a.rt.Maunder. 

UP-SIDE-D01Vn',  ad.  With  the  lower  part  above 
the  higher  ;  the  upper  part  under  ;  in  complete 
disorder  or  confusion  ;  topsy-turvey.       Milton. 

t  UP' SKIP,  n.    An  upstart.  Strype. 

UP-SOAR', ». «.  To  soar  aloft;  to  mount  up.  Po^e. 

t  UP'SO-DoWn,  ad.     Upside-down.        Wickliffe. 

tjP-SPEAE',  V.  n.  To  shoot  upwards  in  a  straight 
direction,  like  a  spear.  Cowper. 

UP-SPRInG',  v.  n.     To  spring  up.  Sackville. 

t  UP'SPEING,  a.     An  upstart.  Shak. 

t  fJP'SPURN-5E,  n.   A  spurner  ;  a  scorner.   Joye. 

UP-STAir§',  ad.  Up  the  stairs;  in  or  towards 
the  upper  story  of  a  house.  Clarke. 

UP-STAND',  V.  n.  \i.  upstood  ;  pp.  upstand- 
ing, UPSTOOD.]  To  stand  up  ;  to  be  erected ; 
"  Snakes  with  scales  upstanding."  May. 

fjP-START',  V.  n.  To  start  or  spring  up  suddenly. 
"Upstarting  from  his  throne.  Drydeti. 

UP'START,  ».  1.  One  suddenly  raised  to  wealth, 
power,  honor,  or  consequence  ;  a  parvenu. 

Mean  upstarts,  when  they  come  once  to  be  preferred,  for- 
get their  fathers,  VEstrange. 

2.  That  which  starts  up  suddenly.     Johnson. 

UP'START,   a.      Suddenly  raised,    as   to  honor, 

power,  notice,  or  consequence.  Shak. 

UP-STAY' (iip-sta'),?;.o.  To  sustain,  [r.]   Milton. 

t  UP'STIR,  n.  An  insurrection ;  a  tumult.  Cheeke. 

■UP'SUN,  n.    {Scotch  Law.)  The  time  between  the 

hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  Burrill. 

ijP-S'iVARlVI',  ti.  a.    To  raise  in  a  swarm.      Shak. 

UP-SWELL',  V.  71.    To  swell  or  rise  up.        Dyer. 

UP- TAKE',  V.  a.    To  take  up.  Spenser. 

UP-TEAe' (iip-tAr'),  D.  a.  [i.  UPTORE;  pp.  up- 
tearing,  UPTORN.]     To  tear  up.  'Milton. 

UP-THEOW',  V.  a.     To  throw  up.  Thomson. 
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t  frP-TlED'  (-tid'),  "■    Tied  up.  Spenser. 

CP-T6WN',  ad.  In,  or  towards,  the  tipper  part  of 
a  town  or  city.  Clarke. 

tJP-ToWN',  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in,  the  upper 
part  of  a  town  ;  as,  "An  uptown  residence." 

UP-TRACE',  V.  a.  To  trace  up  ;  to  investigate  ; 
to  search  out ;  to  follow  out.  Thomson. 

t  tJP-TRAIN',  V.  a.    To  bring  up  ;  to  rear.  Spenser. 

tJP-TURN',  0.  a.     To  turn  up ;  to  furrow.  Milton. 

V'PV-PA.  [L.]  (Omith.)  A  genus  of  passerine 
birds  ;  the  hoopoe.  Baird. 

V-PU'PI-DJE,  n.  pi.  [L.  upupa,  the  hoopoe.] 
{Ornith.)  A  family  of  tenuirostral  birds  of  the 
order  Passeres,  including  the  sub-families  Upu- 
pinee  and  Epemachina: ;  hoopoes.  Gray. 

V-PU-Pi'- 
JfM,  n. 
pi.  (O/-- 
nitli.)  A 
sub-fam- 
ily of  ten- 
uirostral 
birds'   of  "iTpupaepops. 

the  order 
Passeres  and  family  UpupidtE ;  hoopoes.    Gray. 

UP-wAPT'f  D,  a.    Wafted  or  borne  up.    Cowper. 

UP'WARD,  a.  Directed  to  a  higher  part  or 
place  ;  ascending  ;  —  opposed  to  downward. 

With  upward  speed  his  agile  wings  he  spread.       Prior. 
UP'WARD,    }  ad.    1.  Towards  a  higher  place  ;  in 
UP'WARD?,  )  an  upward  direction  ;  —  opposed  to 
downwards.  —  See  Backwakd. 

And  ocean,  swelled  with  waters,  upward  tends.     Dryden. 

2.  Towards  heaven  and  God. 

Looking  inward,  we  are  stricken  dumb;  lookupward,  we 
Bpeak  and  prevail.  Hooker. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  higher  part. 

Dagon,  sca-raonster,  upward  man 
Ana  downward  fish. 

4.  Towards  the  source  or  origin. 

5.  More  than  ;  —  used  indefinitely, 
t  UP'WARD,  n.     The  top  ;  summit. 
ttfP-WHifRL'(-hwM'),!J.  a.  To  whirl  up.  Milton. 
UP-WIND',  V.  a.     [i.  &  p.  tJPWOUND.]     To  wind 

up  ;  to  convolve ;  to  roll  up.  Spenser. 

U-RA'H-AN,  a.    Relating  to  the  river  Ural,  or  to 

the  Ural  mountains  in  Russia.  P.  Cyc. 

U'RAN-GLIM-M^R,  n.  {Min.)  Uranite.  Smart. 
U-RA'NI-A,  n.    (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered 

by  Hind  in  1854.  Lovering. 

U-rAn'IO,  a.    (C/iem.)  Composed  of  sesquioxide 

of  uranium;  as,  "Uranic  oxide":  —  noting 
.  salts  whose  base  is  sesquioxide  of  uranium ;  as, 

"Vranie  sulphate": — noting  salts  containing 

uranic  oxide,  acting  as  an  acid.  Graham. 

U'KAN-ITE,  n.  (Min.J  A  sectile,  transparent  or 
translucent,  crystalline  mineral,  of  which  there 
are  two  varieties  ;  —  one  of  them,  called  lime 
uranite,  is  yellow,  and  composed  chiefly  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  phosphate  of  uranium  and  wa- 
ter, and  the  other,  called  copper  uranite,  or 
chalcolite,  is  green,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  copper,  phosphate  of  uranium, 
and  water.  Dana. 

U-RA-nIt'JC,   a, 
uranite. 

U-RA'NJ-UM,  n.  A  white,  malleable,  hard  metal, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  18,4,  oxidizing  at  a 
red  heat  with  a  vivid  incandescence,  and  burn- 
ing when  heated  in  a  pulverulent  state  to  402° 
Fahrenheit  with  great  splendor.  In  its  chem- 
ical relations  it  is  closely  analogous  to  iron  and 
manganese.  Graham.     Miller. 

U-RA-N0-GRAPH'!C,         )  a.     Relating  to  uran- 

U-RA-NO-GRAPH'J-CAL,  >  ography.        Herschel. 

U-RAN-6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  oipav6s,  the  heav- 
ens, and  yp'a^iD,  to  describe.]  A  description  of 
the  heavens ;  uranology ;  —  written  also  ouran^ 
ography.  Herschel. 

U'RAN-O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  oipavis,  the  heavens,  and 
XiBos,  a  stone.]    An  aerolite.  Hutton. 

U-RAN-QL'O-QJY,  n.  [Gr.  oi^avis,  the  heavens, 
and  ;i(iyof,'a  discourse.]  A  description  of  the 
heavens  ;  ouranography  ;  uranography.  Oswald. 

U-RAN-6S'CQ-PY,   rt.     [Gr.  ovpaviSs,  the  heavens. 


Relating    to,   or  containing, 
Brande. 


and  trxoniia,  to  view.]  The  view  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Scudamore. 

U-RA-NO'SQ-U-EAN'JC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an 
oxide  composed  of  three  equivalents  of  urani- 
um and  four  of  oxygen.  Graham. 

U'RA-NOUS,  a.  {C/iem.)  Composed  of  protox- 
ide of  uranium  ;  as,  **  Uranous  oxide  "  :  — 
noting  salts  the  base  of  which  is  protoxide  of 
uranium;  as,  "  Dronotis  sulphate  "  :  —  noting 
electro-negative  elements  or  components  with 
which  uranium  forms  a  haloid  salt ;  as,  "  Ura- 
nmis  chloride."  Graham. 

U'Rjli-Jfirs,  n.  [L.]  (Astron.)  One  of  the  plan- 
ets of  the  solar  system,  distant  from  the  sun 
upwards  of  1800  millions  of  miles,  and  having 
a  diameter  of  35,000  miles.  It  was  discovered 
by  Sir  William  Herschel  in  1781,  who  named  it 
the  Georgium  Sidus,  in  honor  of  George  III.  It 
has  also  been  called  Herschel,  and  was  some- 
times termed  the  Georgian.  Herschel,  Brande. 
fl®"  Uranus  ia  attended  by  four,  probably  by  five  or 
six  satellites.  Contrary  to  the  unbroken  analogy  of  the 
solar  system,  the  planes  of  their  orbits  are  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  ecliptic,  and  in  those  orbits  their 
motions  are  retrograde.  Certain  smalt  irregularities 
in  the  motions  of  Uranus  led  to  the  discovery  of  Nep- 
tune in  1846.     Herschel. 

U'RA-6,  n.  [Sp.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  trona 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  in  Maracaibo,  and 
in  other  places,  and  composed  chiefly  of  car- 
bonic acid,  soda,  and  water.  Dana. 

U'RATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  uric 
acid  and  a  salifiable  base.  Miller. 

tJR'BAN,  a.     [L.  urbanus  ;  urbs,  urbis,  a  city  ;  It. 

§  Sp.  urbano ;  Fr.  urbain.']     Of  or  pertaining 

to  a  city.  Whishaw. 

Urban  servitude,  (^Civil  Law.)   a  servitude  annexed 

to  an  urban  estate.  Bun-ill. 

UR-BANE'  [ur-ban',  P.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  vt-b&n',  Jij.], 
a.  \1j.  urbanus.  —  See  Urban.]  Civil ;  polite ; 
refined ;  polished ;  courteous  ;  elegant. 

UR'BA-NIST,  m.    A  sort  of  pear.  Prince. 

UR-bAn'J-TY,  n.  [L.  urbanitas  ;  It.  urbanith ; 
Sp.  urbanidad ;  Fr.  urbaJiitd.l 

1.  The  state  of  being  urbane  ;  civility  ;  ele- 
gance; politeness;  polished  manners.  Dryden. 

2.  Facetiousness.     [k.]  L' Estrange. 
Syn.  —  See  Civility,  Polite, 

t  UR'BAN-IZE,  V.  a.      To  render  urbane  or  civil ; 

to  polish ;  to  refine.  Howell. 

UR-BiC'y-LOUS,  u.     [L.  urbs,  a  city.]     Relating 

to  a  city ;  urban,    [k.]  Ec.  Rev. 

UR'C^-O-LATE,  a.     [L.  «re«ote,  a  little  pitcher.] 

(Bot.)  Noting  a  calyx,  corolla,  or  other  organ 

not  conical  at  the  base,  swollen  in  the  middle, 

and  somewhat  contracted  at  the  top.  Bigelow. 
S^  Urceolate  ditfers  from  campanulate  in  being  more 

contracted  at  the  orifice,  and  having  the  limb  erect. 

Lindl^. 

VR-CE'O-lOs,  re.  (Bot.)  An  urceolate  or  pitcher- 
shaped,  hollow  body ;  as  that  formed  in  the  ge- 
nus Carex  by  two  bracts,  which  become  conflu- 
ent at  the  edges  and  enclose  the  pistil,  leaving 
a  passage  for  the  stigmas  at  their  apex,  Lindley. 

UR'CHIN,  n.  [L.  erinaceus,  cricius  ;  It.  riccio ; 
Sp.  erizo  ;  Fr.  hJrisson.  —  Arm.  heureucliin.'] 

1.  {ZoOl.}  A  small  mammal 
of  the  genus  Erinaceus,  hav- 
ing the  body  covered  with 
spines,  and  possessing  the 
power  of  rolling  itself  up  in- 
to a  ball ;  the  hedge-hog.  Urchin. 

Baird. 

2.  A  child  or  small  boy ;  —  used  jocosely  or 
in  contempt.    "  The  urchin  cried."  Prior. 

t  URE  (yur),  »,.    Practice ;  use  ;  habit.      Hooker. 

U'R?-A  [yii're-ii,  K.  Wb.  p'.Cyc. ;  yu-re'?,  Brande], 
n.  (Cfiem.)  An  essential  constituent  of  the 
urine  of  animals,  especially  of  the  mammalia. 

J8S-  Urea  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  nitrogen  of 
the  system,  after  the  materials  which  compose  the 
animal  tissues  have  experienced  oxidation  under  the 
influence  of  respired  air,  a  human  adult  excreting 
about  an  ounce  of  urea  daily.    Miller. 

U-RE'DO,  n,    [L.,  a  blight  ofplatUs.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  parasitic,  microscopical 
fungi,  producing  the  disease  called  smvt.  Baird. 

2.  (Med.)  Nettle  rash.  Dunglison. 
U'R(;-IDE,  n.     (Chem.)  A  name  applied  to  salts 


derived  from  urea,  from  which  the  elements  of 
water  have  been  abstracted.  Miller. 

U'REJV§,  a.  [L.]  (Bot.)  Burning;  stinging;  — 
applied  to  plants,  the  sting  of  which  produces 
the  sensation  of  burning,  Henslow. 

U'R^l-TjpR  (yu're-ter)  [yii're-ter,  S,  W.  P.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.;  yii-re't?r,  R.  Wb.'],  n.  [Gi.  oip^jrtjp  ;  oiipifo, 
to  make  water  ;  oZpov,  urin  e  ;  It.  5f  Sp.  uretere ; 
Fr.  ureUre.]  (Anat.)  A  long,  membranous,  and 
cylindrical  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from 
the  kidneys  to  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

U-R^-T^R-i'TjS,  re.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
ureter.  Dunglison. 

U-RE'THANE,  re.  (Chem.)  A  crystallizable  sub- 
stance, resembling  spermaceti  in  appearance, 
formed  by  heating  carbonic  ether  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia ;  — 
called  also  carbamic  ether.  Miller. 

tJ-RE'THRA  [yii-re'tluf,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K. 
Sm. ;  yu-re'thr^  or  yu're-thrj.  P.],  n.  [Gr.  ovpt)~ 
Opa  ;  ohpfia,  to  make  water  ;  It.  <Sr  Sp,  uretra;  Fr, 
urHre.]  (Anat.)  The  excretory  duct  or  canal  for 
the  urine.  Dunglison. 

UR(?E  \(urj),  V.  a.  [L,  urgeo  ;  It,  urgere ;  Sp,  ur- 
gir.]     \i.  rncED  ;  pip.  uhging,  urged.] 

1,  To  press  ;  to  push ;  to  drive  ;  to  impel. 

What  I  have  done  my  safety  urged  me  to.  Shalt. 

Heir  urges  hi-ir,  like  wave  impelling  wave.  Pope. 

2,  To  excite  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  exasperate. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour.  Sliak. 

3,  To  press  as  an  argument,  or  an  objection. 

JJrge  the  necesgitj'  and  state  of  times,  SItuk. 

In  dispute  to  urge  a  false  religion,  Tillotson. 

4,  To  importune ;  to  solicit ;  to  beg. 


He  urged  sore, 
With  piercing  words  and  pitiful  implore. 
Him  nasty  to  arise, 

,  n.    To  press  forward. 


Spenser. 

iJRpE  (tirj),  u.  n.    To  press  forward,  Donne. 

UR'pjEN-Cy,   n.    1.  The  state  of  being  urgent ; 

pressure  of  difficulty  or  necessity.  HooJter, 

2.  Entreaty ;  solicitation  ;  importunity.  Swift. 

UE'jigNT,  a.     [L.  urgens  ;  It.  §  Sp.  urgente  ;  Fr. 

urgent.]     That  urges  ;  pressing  ;  importunate  ; 

cogent ;  impelling  ;  vehement ;  violent.    Shak. 

liCt  a  father  seldom  stride,  but  upon  very  urgent  necessity, 
and  as  the  last  remedy,  Locke. 

UR'(?f5NT-LY,  ad.      In   an  urgent  manner  ;  co- 
gently ;  vehemently  ;  importunately,      Harvey. 
UR^'fR,  re.    One  who  urges.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UR^E'WON-D^R,  re.    A  sort  of  grain.  Mortimer. 
U'RJ-A,  j(.  (Ornith.)  A  genus  of  guillemots.  Baird. 

U'RIC,  a.  (Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  occurring  in 
small  quantity  in  human  urine,  much  more 
abundantly  in  the  semi-solid  excretions  of  birds, 
and  constituting,  in  combination  with  ammonia, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  excrement  of  serpents, 
such  as  the  boa. 

jg®=  When  uric  acid  is  secreted  in  excess  in  man,  it 
is  often  deposited  in  the  form  of  hard,  crystalline 
grains,  forming  what  is  called  red  gravel ;  or  it  col- 
lects into  large  masses,  which,  if  retained  in  the  blad- 
der, gradually  acquire  considerable  size,  and  consti- 
tute the  most  common  variety  of  calculus.    Miller. 

U'RIM,   n.      [Heb.   ftlatini  tl'ilSri,   light  and 

truth,]  An  ornament  in  the  breastplate  of  the 
Jewish  high-priest  when  he  attended  the  altar. 
—  See  Thummim.  jBiofi.  xxviii,  30. 

;6®=* There  are  two  principal  opinions  respecting  the 
Urim  and  Thummim.  One  is,  that  these  words  sim- 
ply denote  the  four  rows  of  precious  stones  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  and  are  so  called  from 
their  brilliancy  and  perfection  ;  which  stones,  in  an- 
swer to  an  appeal  to  God  in  different  cases,  indicated 
his  mind  and  will  by  some  supernatural  appearance. 
The  other  principal  opinion  is,  that  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  two  small  oracular  images,  similar  to 
the  Teraphim,  personifying  revelation  and  truth,  wliich 
were  placed  in  tlie  cavity  or  pouch  formed  by  tlie  folds 
of  the  breastplate,  and  which  uttered  oracles  by  a 
voice.     Kitto. 

U-RI'J^^,  re.  pi.    (  Or- 

nith.)    A  sub-family 

of  birds  of  the  order 

Anseres    and   family 

Alcidis ;  guillemots. 
Gray. 
U'RI-NAL     (yu're-njl), 

re.'  [L:  urinal ;  iirina,  ^'■"'  '™''°- 

urine ;  It,  orinale ;   Sp.  orinal ;  Fr.  urinai.]    A 

vessel  for  holding  urine.  Shak. 
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URINARIUM 

U-RI-NA'EI-tJM,  «.     (Agric.)  A  receptacle  or  re s- 
_  ervoir  for  urine.  Loudon. 

U'RI-NA-EY  (yu're-nj-r?),  a.  [It.  orinario  ;  Sp. 
urinario ;  Fr.  uiinaire.\  Relating  to,  or  resem- 
bling, urine ;  urinous.  Browne. 
Urinary  calculus,  a  name  applied  to  concretions  of 
various  chemical  comptisition  formed  in  the  bladder, 
and  consisting  of  the  less  soluble  constituents  of 
urine.  MUler. 

U'EI-NATE,  V.  n.     To  void  urine.  Clarke. 

U'EI-NA-TiVE,  u..     Provolting  urine.  Bacon. 

U'RI-NA-TOE,  re.  [L.  urinor,  to  dive.]  A  diver ; 
one  who  searches  under  water.  Wilkins. 

tJ'EINK  (yu'riii),  n.  [Gr.  ojpov  ;  L.  urina  ;  It.  iSr  Sp. 
oritia ;  Fr.  wine.']  An  animal  fluid,  secreted  by 
the  kidneys  ;  animal  water.  Sha/c. 

,6®=-  Urine  is  secreted  by  the  cortical  part  of  the 
kidney,  filtered  through  the  tubular  portion,  poured 
drop  by  drop  from  tho  apices  of  the  tii[>u\^i' papilla 
into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  transmitted  by  it 
to  the  ureters,  which  convey  it  slowly  but  continuous- 
ly into  the  bladder,  where  it  remains  deposited  until 
its  accumulation  excites  a  desire  to  void  it.  Dxinglison. 
^s:^  In  1000  parts  of  urine  about  957  parts  are  wa- 
ter. Of  the  solid  matter  dissolved  in  it,  the  most 
abundant  substances  are  urea,  alcoholic  extract,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  watery  extract,  phosplloric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  potash.  The  bodies  contained  in  the 
urine  are  mainly  the  products  of  oxidation  occasioned 
by  the  action  of  the  respired  air  upon  the  nitrogenized 
tissues,  and  upon  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  which 
they  contain.    Miller. 

U'EINE  (yu'rjn),  v.  n.  [Fr.  uriner.]  To  void  urine  ; 
to  make  water ;  to  urinate.  Bacon. 

U-RI-NIF']6;E-0-&S,  a.  [L.  urina,  urine,  and/ero, 
Jo  convey.]     Conveying  urine.  DungUson. 

U-EI-NdM'e-TJgE,  «.  [L.  urina,  urine,  and  me- 
trum,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  weight  of  urine.  P.  Cyc. 

U-RI-NOSE',  a.   Relating  to  urine  ;  urinous.  Ray. 

U'EJ-NOUS  (yu're-nus),  a.  Relating  to,  or  re- 
sembling, urine  ;  urinose.  Arbuthnot. 

U'EJTH,  n.  The  binding  of  a  hedge.  [Local, 
Eng.]  Halliwell. 

UKN,  re.     [L.,  It.,  *[  Sp.  urna  ;  Fr.  urne.'] 

1.  A  vessel  of  a  roundish  form,  of  which  the 
mouth  is  narrower  than  the  body.  Carew. 

2.  {Roman  Ant.)  A  vessel  for  holding  water 
or  other  substance: — a  vessel  for  receiving 
the  names  of  the  judges,  in  order  that  the  prte- 
tor  might  draw  out  of  it  a  sufficient  number  to 
determine  causes  ;  —  a  vessel  for  receiving  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  ;  —  a  measure  of  capacity  for 
fluids,  containing  half  an  amphora,  or  about 
3^  gallons.  iVm.  Smith. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  hollow,  urn-like  body,  containing 
the  sporules  of  mosses,  and  usually  elevated  on 
a  stalk  named  the  sefa  ;  theca  ;  spore-case. 

Lindley.    Henslow. 
iJEN,  V.  a.    To  enclose  in  an  urn.  May. 

tJEN'AL,  tt.     Pertaining  to  an  urn.  Browne. 

tJRN'-SHAPED  (iirn'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  an 
urn.  Smith. 

U-EOS'CO-Py  (yu-r5s'ko-pe),  re.  [Gr.  oipov,  urine, 
and  uKOTzioi,  to  view.]  Judgment  of  diseases  by 
inspection  of  urine.  Browne. 

UE'EY,  re.   A  sort  of  blue  or  black  clay.  Mortimer. 

UR'Sjl,n.  [L.]  {Astroji.)  TtieHear;  —  a  name 
applied  to  two  northern  constellations,  namely, 
Ursa  Major,  or  the  Great  Bear,  and  Ursa  Mi- 
nor, or  the  Little  or  Lesser  Bear.  Hutton. 
jj^^  The  large  star  in  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  Ursa  Mi- 
nor is  near  the  north  pole,  and  is  called  the  Pole-star  or 
J^orth-star.  Seven  brilliant  stars  of  Ursa  Major  form  a 
group  called  the  Dipper,  two  of  which,  most  remote 
from  what  is  called  the  handle,  are  situated  nearly 
in  the  same  line  with  the  pole-star,  and  are  some- 
times called  the  Pointers.  Both  constellations  have 
been  called  C/iarles's  Wain.    Hutton,    Mattison. 

UE'SI-POKM,  a.  [L.  ursa,  a  bear,  and  forma, 
form.]     Shaped  like  a  bear.  Smart. 

UE'SINE,  a.  [L.  ursinus.]  Relating  to,  or  re- 
sembling, a  bear.  Hamilton. 

UE'SU-LINE,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  order  of 
nuiis  founded  about  the  year  1537,  by  Angela  di 
Brescia,  but  named  after  St.  Ursula  Benincasa, 
a  native  of  Naples.  Eden. 

iJE'SU-LINE,  a.  Relating  to,  or  denoting,  an 
order  of  nuns  so  called.  Gray. 
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UR  'SUS,  n,  [L.,  a  bear.]  (Zoul.)  A  genus  of 
plantigrade  animals  ;  the  bear.  Baird. 

UR-TI-CA'CEOUS  (-shua),  a.  {Bot.)  Relating  or 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  plants  called 
Urticaceee,  or  nettle  family.  Smart. 

UR-T|-CA'TION,re.  [L.  ttrtica,  b.  nettle.]   A  sting- 
_  mg  as  by  nettles,     [r.]  JBp.  Taylor. 

U'RUSj  n.  [Gr.  ovpos ;  L.  urus.  —  A  Celtic  word. 
W.  Smith.]  {ZouL)  The  specific  name  of  the 
European  wild  ox,  the  primogenitor  of  the  do- 
mesticated ox.  Van  Der  Hoeven. 
jfl®*  "  Professor  Bell  is  disposed  to  believe,  with 
Cuvier  and  most  other  naturalist's,  that  our  domestic 
cattle  are  the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  great  urus. 
With  regard  to  the  great  urus,  I  believe  that  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  now  limited  to  deductions  from 
its  fossil  or  semi-fossil  remains."  Owen.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  fossil  ox  (Bos  primigenius) 
is  entirely  extinct,  and  that  all  our  domestic  and  wild 
cattle  belong  to  Bos  taurus.  Evg.  Cyc. 
tJS,  pron.  pi.  [M.  Goth,  mis;  A.  S.  ws;  Dut. 
Otis ;  Ger.  uus ;  Dan.  os ;  Sw.  ^  Icel.  055.]  The 
objective  case  of  we. 

J!J^  Us  was  by  old  writers  sometimes  used  as  the 
subject  nominative  of  a  verb. 

Our  conseil  was  not  louge  for  to  eeche  [seek]; 

Us  thought  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise.      Cliaucer. 

U'§A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  used. 

The  instrument  was  so  fur  finished  as  to  be  vsable.  Ld.  liosse. 
U'^A^JE  (yu'z?j),  n.     [Fr.]     1.  Act  or  manner  of 

using  or  treating ;   treatment ;  behavior  of  one 

person  towards  another. 

He  hath  good  vsage  and  great  liberty.  Shak. 

And  Eurus  never  such  hard  vsage  found 
In  hia  -^oUan  prison.  Dryden. 

_  2.  Practice  long  continued ;  received  prac- 
tice ;  custom  ;  use  ;  habit. 

Of  things  once  received  and  confirmed  by  use  Ions  mage 
IS  a  law  sufficient.  Hooker. 

The  wiage  which  gives  law  to  language,  and  which  is  gen- 
erally denominated  good  usage,  niust  be  reputable,  national, 
and  present.  Croviine. 

3.  t  Manners  ;  behavior.  Spenser. 

jG®^  Usage^  in  its  broadest  sense,  includes  both  cus- 
tom and  prescription,  but  is  ordinarily  applicable  to 
trade,  designating  the  habits,  modes,  and  course  of 
dealing  which  are  generally  observed  either  in  any 
particular  branch  of  trade  or  in  all  mercantile  trans- 
actions.    Oreenleaf. 

Syn. — Custom  is  that  which  is  done  by  many,  or 
is  often  repeated  ;  usage,  that  which  is  often  repeated 
and  of  long  standing ; /as/«07i,  the  pievailing  mode. 
PrcscripfioK  is  long-established  or  immemorial  usage 
or  custom.  An  old  or  new  custom  ;  long-established 
usage;  varying /asAiow  ;  the  law  of  prescription. — 
See  Custom,  Treatment. 

tU'SA^-j^R  (yu'z9j-er),  n.     One  who  has  the  use 

of  any  thing  in  trust  for  another.  Daniel. 

U'^ANCE,  n.     [Fr.]     1.  fUse.  Spenser. 

2.  t  Interest  paid  for  money.  Shak. 

3.  {Commercial  Law.)  The  time  which  by 
usage  or  custom  is  allowed  in  certain  countries 
for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  It  means 
in  some  places  a  month,  in  others  two  or  more 
months,  and  in  others  half  a  month.       Burrill. 

USE  (yus,  118),  n.     [L.  usus  ;  utor^  usus,  to  use ; 
It.  §  Sp.  uso  ;  Fr.  us.] 

1.  The  act  of  employing  any  thing,  or  the 
state  of  being  employed,  for  any  purpose  ;  ap- 
plication ;  employment ;  service. 

Things  may  and  must  differ  in  their  use;  but  yet  they  are 
ail  to  be  used  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Law. 

2.  The  quality  that  makes  a  thing  proper  for 
a  purpose  ;  benefit ;  utility  ;  advantage  ;  profit. 

Kice  is  of  excellent  use  for  illnesses  of  the  stomach  that 

proceed  from  cold  or  moist  humors.  Temple. 

When  will  my  friendship  be  of  vse  to  thee?        A.  Philips. 

3.  Need  ;  necessity ;  occasion. 
That  done,  I  have  no  farther  -use  for  life.       A.  Philips. 

4i,  Practice;  customary  act ;  exercise;  habit. 

He  that  first  brought  the  word  "sham,"  "wheedle,"  or 
"banter"  in  use  put  together  as  he  thought  fit  those  ideas  he 
made  it  to  stand  for.  Locke. 

5.  Custom  ;  common  occurrence,     [r.] 

O  Cajsar,- these  things  are  beyond  all  use.  Shak. 

6.  Interest  paid  for  the  use  .of  money,     [r.] 

To  pay  duty  and  tribute,  «se  and  principal.       Bp.  2'aylor. 

7.  {Law.)  In  the  law  of  estates,  the  profit  or 
benefit  of  lands  or  tenements  ;  the  right  to  have 
the  profit  or  benefit  of  lands  or  tenements ;  a 
confidence  reposed  in  another  who  was  made 
tenant  of  the  land,  that  he  should  dispose  of  the 
land  according  to  the  intention  of  him  to  whose 
use  it  was  granted,  and  suffer  him  to  take  the 
profits :  —  in  the  civil  law,  a  right  of  receiving ; 


USSELF 

so  much  of  the  natural  profits  of  a  thing  as  is 
necessary  for  daily  sustenance.  Bouvier. 

Contingent  use,  {Law.)  a  use  limited  to  take  efTect 
upon  some  future  contingent  event; — otherwise 
called  a  future  use,  and  sometimes,  though  inaccu- 
rately, a  springing  use.  Burrill.  —  Resulting  use^ 
{Law.)  a  use  which",  having  been  limited  by  deed,  ex- 
pires or  cannot  vest,  but  returns  back  to  him  who 
raised  it  after  such  expiration,  or  during  sucli  impos- 
sibility. Bouvier.  —  Shifting  use,  {Law.)  a  use  which 
takes  effect  in  derogation  of  some  other  estate,  and  is 
either  limited  by  the  deed  creating  it  or  authorized  to 
be  created  by  some  person  najued  in  it ; —  sometimes 
called  a  secondary  use.  Bouvier. —  Statute  of  uses, 
(Law.)  the  statute  of  27  Henry  VIII.,  c.  10,  which 
conveys  uses  into  possession.  Bouvier. 
Syn.  —  See  Avail,  Utility. 
U§E  (yiiz,  118),  v.  a.  [L.  zdor,  usus  ;  It.  usaj'e ;  Sp. 
tisar  ;  Fr.  user.]     [i.  used  ;  pp.  rsiNG,  lsed.] 

1.  To  employ ;  to  put  to  use  ;  to  apply  ;  to 
avail  one's  self  of;  to  act  with  or  by  means  of. 

They . .  .  could  wse  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
hurling  stones  and  shooting  arrows.  1  Chron.  xii.  2. 

2.  To  accustom ;  to  habituate  ;  to  inure. 

He  that  intends  to  gain  the  Olympic  prize 

Must  use  himself  to  hunger,  heat,  and  cold.     .Roscommon. 

3.  To  act  or  behave  towards  ;  to  treat. 
Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus?  Shak. 

4.  To  practise  customarily ;  to  exercise. 
Use  hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging.   1  Pet:  iv.  9.. 

5.  To  behave  ;  — with  the  reflective  pronoun. 

Pray  forgive  me,  if  I  have  used  mj/sc7/ unmannerly.       Shak. 

To  use  up,  to  consume  wholly  :  —  to  fatigue  so  as 

to  make  incapable  of  further  exertion;  to  tire  out; 

to  fag  out.    [Vulgar.]  Roget. 

Syn.  — See  Employ. 

U§E  (yuz),  I',  n.     1.     To  be  accustomed. 

They  use  to  place  him  that  shall  be  their  captain  upon  a 
stone  always  reserved  for  that  purpose.  Spenser. 

2.  To  be  wont ;  to  be  customarily. 

Fears  use  to  be  represented  in  such  an  imaginary  fashion, 
as  they  rather  dazzle  men's  eyes  than  opeu  them.         Bacon. 

3.  t To  frequent;  to  inhabit.  Milton, 

Snakes  that  use  within  the  house  for  shade 

Securely  lurk.  May, 

USE'FUL  (yus'fai),  a.  Profitable  ;  serviceable  ; 
beneficial ;  advantageous  ;  conducive  or  helpful 
to  any  end ;  valuable  for  use ;  suited  or  adapted 
to  the  purpose  ;  promoting  the  ends  or  objects 
in  view.     *'?75e/M^  knowledge."  More. 

Useful  diligence  will  at  last  prevail.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Advantageous. 

USE'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  useful  manner  ;  profitably. 

USE'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  useful ;  utility  ;  profit.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Utility. 

USE'L^ISS,  a.  Being  of  no  use  ;  worthless  ;  good 
for  nothing ;  fruitless  ;  unavailing.  Walked'. 

USE'LgSS-LY,  ad.  In  a  useless  manner ;  with- 
out use  ;  without  advantage.  Locke. 

USE'L^SS-NESS,  «.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  useless ;  want  of  utility.  South. 

U^'jpR  (yuz'er),  n.     One  who  uses.  Sidney. 

USH'^R,  ?i.  [It.  useio,  a  door;  usciere,  a  door- 
keeper, an  usher ;  Fr.  huissier.  —  Old  Eng. 
hu^har.] 

1.  An  officer  who  has  the  care  of  the  door  of 
a  court  or  hall,  &c. :  —  an  inferior  officer  in  some 
English  courts  of  law.  Brande. 

-6®=  In  the  court  of  England,  he  is  an  officer,  of 
considerable  rank,  whose  business  it  is  to  introduce 
foreign  ambassadors  or  other  high  strangers  to  the 
sovereign.     Brande. 

2.  A  kind  of  subordinate  teacher ;  an  assist- 
ant instructor.  Dryden.     Gardner. 

tjSH'jpR,  V.  a.  \i.  -ushered  ;  pp.  ushering, 
USHERED.]  To  introduce  as  a  forerunner  or 
harbinger.    "Stars  that  ?/5/ter  evening."  Milton. 

The  Examiner  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  a  letter  set- 
ting forth  the  great  genius  of  the  author.  Addison. 

t  USH'jpR-ANCE,  n.     Introduction.    Shaftesbwy. 

USH'^R-d6m,  n.   The  state  or  the  office  of  usher ; 

ushership.     [r.]  Qu.  Rev, 

USH'^R-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  an  usher.       Ash, 

tJS-au^-BAUGH'  (iis-kwe-baw')  [us-kwe-baw',  P. 
Ja,  K.  Sm.  Wb, ;  us-kwe-bl',  W.  J.  F,],  n.  [Ir. 
uisge,  water,  and  baffh,  life.  —  See  Whiskey.] 
A  strong  compound  liquor  made  in  Ireland,  of 
brandy,  or  other  spirits,  raisins,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  various  other  spices.  Brande. 

t  tJS-SELF',  pron.  pi.     Ourselves.  WickHfe. 
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fjST'ION  (ust'yun^j  ^-  [L-  m«^*o  ;  uro,  ustzcs,  to 
burn  ;  Fr.  ustio7i.'\  The  act  of  burning  or  the 
state  of  being  burnt,     [r.]  Bailey. 

US-TO'ilJ-OtrS,  ,ff.  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  burning,     [e,.]  Watts. 

tJS-TU-LA'TIQN,  n.     [L.  ustulo,  to  scorch.]^ 

1.  A  gradual  desiccation  and  torrefaction  of 
substances;  —  a  term  of  old  pharmacy.     Petty. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  roasting  of  ores,  to  separate 
the  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  other  volatile  sub- 
stances combined  with  the  metal. 

/I®^  When  the  matter  is  preserved  which  flies  off, 
the  process  is  called  sublimation  ;  when  this  matter  is 
neglected,  the  process  is  called  ustulation.    Parkes. 

U'SU-AL   (yii'zhu-^il),  a.     \Jj,usualis;  zmzw,  use; 
It.  usuale\  Sp.  usual;  Fr.  usiiel.]      Common; 
frequent ;  ordinary  ;  customary  ;  general. 
Syn.  —  See  Ordinary. 

U'§U-AL-LY  (yu'zhu-9l-le),  ad.  Commonly;  cus- 
tomarily ;"  ordinarily  ;  frequently.  South. 

U'^U-AL-NESS  (yu'zhu-^l-nSa),  n.  The  state  of 
being  usual ;  commonness  ;  frequency.  Clarke, 

tr-§y-CAP'TION  (a-zii-kap'shyn),  n.  [L.  usuSj 
use,  and  capioy  to  take.]  {Civil  Laic.)  The  ac- 
quisition of  the  property  of  a  thing  by  continued 
possession  for  a  time  defined  by  law.       Burrill. 

U'^U-FRUCT  (yu'zu-frukt),  n.  [L.  usufructus\ 
tisus,  use,  ajidjructus,  fruit ;  Fr.  usufruit.'\  {Civ- 
il Law.)  The  right  of  enjoying  the  profits  of  a 
thing  belonging  to  another,  without  impairing 
the  substance.  Burrill. 

U-§U-FRCcT'y-A-RY,_  n.  [L.  usufructuarizis ;  Fr. 
ustifructziaire.']  {tJivil  Law.)  One  who  has  the 
usufruct  of  a  thing.  Ayliffe. 

t  U'§DRE  (u'zhur),  V.  ft.  To  practise  usury.  Shak. 

U'§U-R?R  (u'zhu-rer),  n.  [See  XJsriiY.]  One 
who  practises  usury  ;  one  who  lends  money  for 
interest;  —  now  commonly  used  of  one  who 
takes  exorbitant  or  illegal  interest.  Shak. 

U-SU'R|-Otrs  (yu-zhu're-us),  a.  Relating  to,  prac- 
tising, or  partaking  of,  usury.  Donne. 

U-§U'RI-OU"S-LY,  ad.     With  usury.  More. 

U-§U'RJ-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  usurious.  Ash. 

U-§URP'  (yu-zurp'),  v.  a.  [L.  usurpo;  t6sus,  use, 
and  rapiOj  to  seize ;  i.  e.  to  seize  to  one's  use  ; 
It.  usurpare ;  Sp.  usurpar ;  Fr.  usiirper.']  \i. 
usurped;  pp.  USURPING,  USURPED.]  To  seizc 
and  hold  by  force  and  without  right ;  to  assume. 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  on  that  throne 
"Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaater  usurps.  Shak. 

ilSf-  It  is  commonly  used  with  reference  to  seizing 
nr  usurping  political  power  or  the  prerogatives  of  a 
crown. 
Syn.  — See  Appropriate. 

tr-^lJR-PA'TION,  n.  [L.  usurpatio\  It.  usurpa- 
zione  ;  Sp.  usurpacion ;  Fr.  usurpation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  usurping;  forcible,  illegal  seiz- 
ure or  possession.  Drydeji. 

2.  f  Use;  usage;  custom.  Pearson, 

U-§URP'51^»  ^'  *^^6  ^^o  usurps ;  one  who  seizes 
or  possesses  that  to  which  he  has  no  right ;  — 
applied  particularly  to  one  who  excludes  the 
rightful  heir  from  the  throne.  Spenser. 

U-§URP'ING-LY,  ad.     By  usurpation.  ShaJc. 

U'S?U-RY  (yu'zhii-re),  n.  [L.  itsura ;  utor,  usus^  to 
use ;  It.  <§■  Sp.  itsura ;  Fr.  usure."] 

1.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money ;  inter- 
est ;  —  now  used  for  illegal  interest,  or  higher 
interest  than  is  allowed  by  law.  Spetiser. 

2.  The  practice  of  taking  interest.       Bacon. 
UT.     (Mus.)  The  syllable  applied  by  Guido  to  the 

lowest  tone  of  his  hexachord ;  —  afterwards  em- 
ployed as  the  first  of  the  seven  syllables  of  the 
scale  in  its  present  form,  but  now  superseded 
by  Do.  Warner. 

t  U'TAS,  n.     [Low  L.] 

1.  {Old  English  Law.)  The  eighth  day  follow- 
ing any  term  or  feast;  the  octave;  as,  "The 
utas  of  St.  Michael."  Coioell. 

2.  Festivity  ;  jollity.  Shak. 

U-TEN'SJL,  or  U'T^N-SIl  [yu'tSn-Bil,  S.  W.  J.  F. 
K. ;  yu-tSn'sjI,  P.  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wb.  Ash^^n.  [L. 
utensile\  tttm',  usus,  to  use;  It.  utensile;  Sp. 
titensilio;  Fr.  ustensile.]  An  instrument  for 
any  use,  such  as  the  vessels  of  the  kitchen  or 
the  tools  of  a  trade ;  an  implement.         Milton. 


U'T^R-INE  (yu'ter-in  or  yu'ter-in,  18)  [yu'ter-in, 
S.  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  yu'ter-ln,  P.  Sm.],  a.  [L. 
uterinus ;  uterus,  the  womb ;  It.  t^  Sp.  ziteriuo  ; 
Fr.  i/ifi'nn.] 

1.  Pertaming  to  the  womb.  Browne, 

2.  Born  of  the  same  mother,  but  having  a 
different  father;  as,  '*A  w^c'W/?,el3rother."  Beck. 

U'T5-RO-^5:S-TA'TXON,  «.  {Mud.)  Gestation  in 
the  womb  ;  pregnancy.  Dunglison. 

U'TE'Rt^S,  n.;  pi.  u'te-rL  [L.]  {Anat.)  The 
womb.  —  See  Womb.  Dunglison. 

U'TJLE  (yfi'tjl),  a.     [L.]     Useful,    [r.]     Walker. 

U'TI'LE  DtTL'CI.  [L.]  "The  useful  with  the 
pleasant:"  as,  "It  combines  utile  dulcit"  a 
phrase  often  used  to  bestow  high  praise  on  a 
literary  work.  Macdonnel. 

U-TIL-J-TA'RI-aN,  a.  Relating  to  utilitarianism ; 
promoting  utility  or  happiness.  Brit.  Crit. 

U-TIL-J-TA'RI-AN,  n.  An  advocate  for,  or  ad- 
herent to,  utilitarianism.  Ch.  Oh. 

U-TlI^J-TA'RI-AN-Ii^M,  n.  The  doctrine  or  prin- 
ciple of  the  utilitarians  ;  or  the  doctrine  that  the 
value  of  all  institutions  and  pursuits  is  to  be 
tested  by  the  principle  of  utility,  that  is,  the 
promotion  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number  ;  —  called  also  the  greatest  haj^piness 
principle.  J.  Bentham. 

T~7-TiL'I-Ty  (yu-til'e-te),  n.  [L.  utilitas;  utilis, 
useful ;  utor,  ws«s,  to  use  ;  It.  utilita ;  Sp.  utili- 
dad;  'Ft.  utilite.']  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  useful ;  usefulness  ;  advantageousness ; 
profitableness;  benefit;  service;  profit;  avail. 

It  is  the  zifilib/  of  any  moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes 
the  obligation  of  it.  Paley. 

In  common  life,  we  may  observe  that  the  circumstance  of 
utility  is  always  appealed  to;  nor  is  it  supposed  that  a  greater 
eulogy  can  be  given  to  any  man  than  to  display  his  useful- 
ness to  the  public,  and  to  enumerate  the  services  which  he 
hoe  performed  to  mankind  and  to  society.  Hume. 

Syn. —  Utility,  from  the  Latin,  is  used  in  a  more 
general  and  abstract  sense  than  usefulness,  which  is 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  utility  of  an  invention  or 
discovery ;  the  usefulness  of  the  thing  invented  or 
discovered^  the  utility  of  a  society  or  institution  ;  the 
usefulness  of  an  individual.  A  thing  is  said  to  be  of 
much  utility,  or  designed  for  a  particular  use.  Bestow 
a  benefit ;  perform  a  service  ;  receive  profit  ;  make  use 
of  an  advantage. 

U-TIL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  the  process  of 
making  useful  or  profitable,     [r.]  Clarke. 

U'TIL-rZE,  V.  a.  [It.  utilizzare-,  Sp.  utilizar;  Fr. 
utiliser.']  To  render  useful ;  to  put  to  use  ;  to 
employ  for  some  useful  purpose.       Townshend. 

17' TJ  POS-SI-DE'TIS.     [L.,  OS  you  possess.'] 

1.  {Civil  Law.')  A  species  of  interdict  for  the 
purpose  of  retaming  possession  of  a  thing, 
granted  to  one  who,  at  the  time  of  contesting 
suit,  was  in  possession  of  an  immovable  thing, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  declared  the  legal  pos- 
sessor. Burrill. 

2.  {International  Law.)  The  principle  of  a 
treaty  which  leaves  belligerent  parties  mutually 
in  possession  of  what  they  have  acquired  by 
their  arms  during  a  "war.  Brande. 

tXT'MOST,  a.  ]_A..Q.utm<BSt;  m^,  out,  and  mestf 
most.] 

1.  Extreme;  furthest;  uttermost;  most  dis- 
tant ;  most  remote.  Milton. 

2.  Being  in  the  highest  or  greatest  degree. 
"  To  his  utmost  peril."  Shak. 

UT'MOST,  n.     The  most  that  can  be,  or  be  done. 

Let  us  perform  our  utmost.  Addison. 

tJ-TO'PI-A,  n.  [Gr.  ou,  not,  and  rdTro?,  a  place.] 
A  term  invented  by  Sir  T.  More,  and  applied, 
in  his  work  called  Utopia,  to  an  imaginary 
island  which  he  represents  as  enjoying  the  ut- 
most perfection  in  laws,  politics,  &c.  The  word 
has  now  passed  into  all  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope to  signify  a  state  of  ideal  perfection.  Brande. 

U-T6'P|-AN  (u-to'pe-?n),a.  Fanciful;  chimerical; 
ideal ;  not  real  or  actual.  Swinburne. 

U-TO'PJ-AN-i§M,  n.  Utopian  principles  or  con- 
duct ;  chimerical  schemes.  Month.  Rev. 

tU-TOP'l-CAL,a.  Utopian;  chimerical.  ^^^.H^a/^. 

U'TRNCLE,  n.  [L.  utHculus.']  {Bot.)  A  little 
bladder  filled  with  air,  attached  to  certain  aquat- 
ic plants  :  —  a  one-celled,  one  or  few  seeded,  su- 
perior, membranous  fruit,  frequently  dehiscent 
by  a  transverse  incision.  Henslow.  Lindley. 
J9®=  The  utricle  differs  from  the  pyxidium  in  tex- 


ture, in  being  simple,  that  is,  in  not  proceeding  from  an 
ovarium  with  obliterated  dissepiments.     Lindley. 

U-TRIc'U-LAR,  ct.  1.  {Bot.)  Inflated;  like  a 
small  blad(l<?r.  Gray. 

2.  {Chem.)  Noting  the  condition  of  certain 
substances,  as  sulphur,  the  vapor  of  which,  on 
coming  in  contact  with  cold  bodies,  condenses 
in  the  form  of  globules,  composed  of.  a  soft  ex- 
ternal pellicle  filled  with  liquid. 

JS^  This  utricular  condition  has  been  observed  in 
Eiilpliur,  selenium,  iodine,  plioephorus,  and  arsenious 
acid.  The  globules  sometimes  retain  their  liquid  form 
for  a  considerable  time.     Oraluim. 

Ox'TfiR,  a.   [A.  S.  utte7%  outer,  utter.  —  See  Out.] 

1.  Outer  ;  on  the  outside,     [r.] 

Through  u/(cr  and  through  middle  darkness  borne.      Milton. 

2.  Placed  or  being  beyond  all  compass;  out 
of  any  place.     "  The  utter  deep."    [u.]    Milton. 

3.  Complete;  total;  entire;  perfect.  "  f  7- 
ter  destruction."  1  Kings  xx.  42.  ''Utter 
strangers  to  all  those."     Atterbury. 

4.  Peremptory  ;  absolute  ;  unconditional ;  un- 
qualified.    "  Utter  refusal."  Clarendon. 

UT'TJgR,  V.  tt.  \i.  UTTERED  ;  2^P-  UTTERING,  UT- 
TERED.] 

1.  To  speak;  to  pronounce  ;  to  express. 

These  very  words  I  heard  him  vtter.  Slidk. 

2.  To  disclose ;  to  publish  ;  to  divulge. 

"Were  it  folly  to  be  modest  in  uilering  what  is  known  to  all 
the  world?  Italeiyh. 

3.  t  To  sell  or  vend,  as  wares.  Shak. 

4.  To  put  into  circulation,  as  money.    Swift. 

5.  f  To  put  out  or  forth.  Spenser. 
Syn.  — See  Declare,  Tell. 

UT'T?R-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  uttered ;  pro- 
nounceable ;  expressible.  Johnson. 

UT'T^R-ANCE,  n.     1.  The  act,  manner,  or  power 
of  uttering  ;  pronunciation  ;  vocal  expression. 
The  utteranae  of  articulate  eoundn.  Willcins. 

^2.  Sale  or  circulation.  Bacon. 

3.  f  Extremity  ;  uttermost.  Shak. 

UT'TJ^R-BAR-RIS-T^Jl,  n.      A  barrister  allowed 
to  plead  only  without  the  bar.   [Eng.]    Whishaw. 
tJT'T^R-?R,  n.     One  who  utters.  Spenser. 

tUT'TJpR-LESS,  a.     Unutterable.  Milton. 

UT'T^R-LY,  ad.  Fully;  completely;  perfectly; 
entirely  ;  totally ;  thoroughly.  Hooker, 

UT'TjpR-MOST,  a.      1.  Extreme  ;    gi'eatest ;    ut- 
most.    "  This  uttermost  distress.'*  Milton. 
2.  Most  remote  or  distant ;  furthest. 

The  uttermost  end  of  the  straits.  AiAot. 

tJT'T?R-MOST,  n.     1.  The  extreme  part. 

A  city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy  border.  iV'wm.  xx.  IG, 

2.  The  most  that  can  be,  or  be  done;  utmost. 
"The  uttermost  we  can  do."  Hooker, 

tJT'T^R-NESS,  n.  Completeness  ;  extremity ;  ut- 
most,    [r.]  Nat.  Rev. 

tJ'V^-A,  n.  [L.  uva,  a  grape.]  {Anat.)  The 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye:  —  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  iris.  Dunglison. 

U'V^-OUS    (yu'vc-us),  a.     Resembling  a  grape; 

—  applied  to  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.     Ray. 
U^VU-LA  (yu'vu-la),  ?i.    [Dim.  of  L.  uva^  a  grape.] 

{Anat.)  A  fleshy,  conical  appendage  or  prolon- 
gation hanging  from  the  middle  or  free  edge  of 
the  velum  palati,  or  soft  palate  :  — also  a  small 
prominence  or  lobule  in  the  portion  of  the  cere- 
bellum that  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.  Dunglison. 

U'vy-LAR,  a.     {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  uvula. 

U-WAR'OW-ITE,  n.  (1/m.)  An  emerald-green, 
crystalline  variety  of  garnet,  consisting  chiefly 
of  silica,  lime,  oxide  of  chrome,  and  alumina; 

—  called  also  ouvarovite.  Dana. 
UX-5R'I-CIDE,w.  HL.  uxor,  a  wife,  andcfl^rfo,  to  kill.] 

The  murder,  or  the  murderer,  of  a  wife.  Ed.  Rev, 

y^-0'RI-OUS  (ug-2o're-us),  a.     [L.  iixori-us  ;  uxor, 

a  wife.]      Submissively  or     xcessively  fond   of 

one's  wife  ;  —  commonly  in  a  bad  sense. 

Her  temple  on  the  offensive  mount 

Built  by  that  uxorious  king.  Milton. 

U:^-6'RI-0US-LY,  ad.  In  an  uxorious  manner ; 
with  fond  submission  to  a  wife.  Dryden, 

y:^-6'RI-0yS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  uxo- 
rious; fond  submission  to  a  wife.  More. 

U'ZE-MA,  n.  A  Burman  long  measure  of  twelve 
miles.  Malcom, 
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Ythe  twenty-second  letter  of  the  alphabet,  has 
9  a  flat,  labial  sound,  and  is  nearly  allied  to 
f:  but  V  is  vocal,  andy  aspirate.  —  See  F  and  U. 
jfiSr  The  character  is  derived  from  lire  Gr.  Y,  X^i- 
\6v.  It  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  vowel  m, 
and  the  vowel  sound  of  w  and  the  consonant  souud  of 
1?,  were  botli  represented  by  the  same  cliaracter,  viz. 
V.  As  a  numeral,  V  (which  in  this  case  was  per- 
haps originally  a  representation  of  tlie  outspread  hu- 
man hand)  stands  for  5,  and  with  a  dash  over  it  fv), 
for  5000.     Wm.  Smith. 

VA.  [It.]  {JKus.')  Go  on  ;  as,  "  Va  crescendo," 
go  on  increasing.  Moore. 

VA'CAN-CY,  n.  [L.  vacans,  idle  ;  vaco,  to  be 
empty,  to  be  idle  or  at  leisure ;  It.  vacanza ;  Sp. 
vacancia ;  Fr.  vacance."] 

1.  Empty  space ;  vacuity,    [r.] 

How  is 't 
That  thns  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy/. 
And  with  tn'  incorporeal  air  do  hold  discourse.         ShaJi; 

2.  A  chasm  ;  space  unfilled ;  a  blank.  Watts. 

3.  The  state  of  a  post,  office,  or  employment, 
when  destitute  of,  and  wanting,  an  incumbent ; 
a  place  or  office  which  is  empty  or  not  filled. 

They  were  content  to  bribe  them  with  the  nomination  of 
some  bishops,  and  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  some  churches 
during  the  vacancie?.  Lealie. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  president  has 
the  power  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  happen  durmg  the  recess 
of  the  senate.  Bouvier. 

4.  Time  of  leisure  ;  cessation  for  a  time ;  re- 
laxation ;  intermission ;  time  unengaged. 

Those  little  vacancies  from  toil  are  sweet.  Bryden. 

5.  Emptiness  of  thought ;  listlessness.  ShaJc. 
All  disposition  to  idleness  or  vacancy^  even  before  they  are 

habits,  are  dangerous.  Wotton. 

VA'CANT,  a.     [L.  vacans ;  Fr.  vacant.'] 

1.  Empty  ;  unfilled ;  void. 

A  better  race  to  bring  into  their  vacant  room.         MVion. 

2.  Free  ;  unencumbered ;  uncrowded. 
Religion  is  the  interest  of  all,  but  philosophy  of  those  . . . 

at  leisure,  and  vacant  from  the  atfairs  of  the  world.        More. 

3.  Not  filled  by  an  incumbent  or  possessor. 
"  They  allowed  the  throne  vacant."  Sioifi. 

4.  Having  leisure  ;  unoccupied  with  busi- 
ness ;  free  from  labor  ;  disengaged  ;  not  busied. 

The  mind  in  her  vacant  moments.  Addison. 

Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest; 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed.        Cowper. 

5.  Thoughtless ;  without  thought ;  unthink- 
ing ;  absent ;  inattentive. 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind.     Goldsmith. 

6.  (Law.)  Unfilled ;  unoccupied  ;  without  a 
claimant,  tenant,  or  occupier.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Empty. 
VA'CANT- LY,  ad.     In  an  empty,  vacant  manner. 
VA'CATE,  V.  a.     [L.  vaco,  vacatum,  to  be  empty.] 

[i.  vacated;  pp.  VACATING,  VACATED.] 

1.  To  make  void ;  to  annul ;  to  make  of  no 
authority ;  to  render  invalid  or  of  no  effect. 

To  vacate  an  entry  which  has  been  made  on  a  record 
when  the  court  has  been  imposed  upon  by  fraud.      Bouvier. 

2.  To  make  vacant;  to  quit  possession  of. 
"  He  vacated  the  throne."  Johnson. 

3.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  defeat,     [a.] 

He  vacates  my  revenge.  Drydeni. 

VA-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  vacatio,  a  being  free  from 
a  duty,  service,  &c. ;  It.  vacazione;  Sp.  vaca.- 
cion ;  Fr.  vacation.] 

1.  The  act  of  vacating  or  making  void. 

2.  A  suspension  or  discontinuance  of  the 
studies  and  exercises  of  a  school,  academy,  col- 
lege, &c. ;  the  time  between  the  end  and  the 
beginning  of  a  term  in  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing; intermission;  recess.  Walker. 

3.  Leisure ;  freedom  from  care.    Hammond. 

4.  (Eccl.)  The  time  from  the  death  of  a  bish- 
op, or  other  spiritual  person,  till  the  bishopric 
or  dignity  is  supplied  with  another.  Rees's  Cyc. 

5.  {Late.)  Intermission  of  juridical  proceed- 


ings ;  the  period  intervening  between  the  end 
of  one  term  of  a  court  and  the  beginning  of 
another ;  recess  of  courts.  Cowell. 

tVAC'CA-RY",  n.      [L.  vacca,  a  cow.]     A  cow- 
house : — a  dairy-house;  —  a  cow-pasture.  " 


VAC-CI'NA,  n.     {Med.)  Cow-pox.         Dunglison. 

VAC'CI-NATE,  V.  a.  [L.  vacca,  a  cow;  It.  vacci- 
nare,  to  vaccinate  ;  Sp.  vacitnar  ;  Fr.  vacciner.] 

\i.  VACCINATED  ;  pp.  VACCINATING,  VACCINAT- 
ED.] To  inoculate  with  vaccine  matter,  or  virus 
taken  from  sores  on  the  udders  of  a  cow  dis- 
eased with  cow-pox,  or  from  like  sores  on  the 
human  subject  derived  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  former,  in  order  to  protect  from  small- 
pox. Entick. 
VAC-CI-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  vacca,  a  cow;  It.  vacci- 
nazione ;  Sp.  vacunacion ;  Fr.  vaccination.']  The 
act  of  vaccinating;  an  operation  which  con- 
sists in  inserting  the  vaccine  matter  under  the 
cuticle,  so  that  it  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
absorbents  ;  cow-pox  inoculation  ;  Jennerian 
inoculation. — See  Cow-pox.            Dunglison. 

Dr.  Jenner  made  the  first  experiment  in  vaccination,  by 
transferring  the  pus  from  the  pustule  of  a  milkmaid,  who 
had  caught  the  cow-pox  from  the  cows,  to  a  healthy  child, 
in  1796.  Hai/dn. 

VAO'CI-NA-TOR,  n.  One  who  practises  vaccina- 
tion ;  a  vaccinist.  Sir  H.  Halford. 

VACCINE,  or  VACCINE  (18)  [vSk'sIn,  W.  J.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  R.  C. ;  vSk'sjn,  P. ;  viik'sen,  K.],  a.  [L. 
vaccinus ;  vacca,  a  cow.]  Pertaining  to,  or  de- 
rived from,  a  cow ;  relating  to  vaccination. 

The  promulgation  of  this  valuable  property  of  the  vaccine 
virus  is  due  to  Dr.  Jenner.  Diinylison. 

VAC-OIN'l-A,  n.     {Med.)  Cow-pox.      Dunglison. 

VAC'Ct-NIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  or  prac- 
tises vaccination  ;  a  vaccinator.  Ed.  Rev. 

V.aCHER  (v3Lsli-a').  n.  [Fr.]  A  stock  or  cattle 
keeper;  a  herdsman.     [Local,  U.  S,]    Bartlett. 

VAQH'pR-Y  (vash'-),  n.  [Fr.  vacherie;  vache,  a 
cow.]  A  cow-house,  or  enclosure  for  cows.  Flint. 

VAQ'JL-IiAN-CY  [y'is'i\-mn-se,W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
C.  Wb. ;  vfi-sil  lan-se,  S.  P.],  n.  [L.  vacillo, 
vacillans,  to  stagger,  to  waver.]  A  state  of 
wavering ;  fluctuation  ;  inconstancy,  [k.]  More. 

VA9'!L-LANT,  a.  [Fr.]  Vacillating ;  wavering  ; 
unsteady ;  fluctuating.  Wright. 

VA^'IL-LATE,  0.  n.  [L.  vacillo,  vacillatnm  ;  It. 
vacillare;  S-p.vadlar;  'Et.vaciller.]  [i.  vacil- 
lated;   pp.  VACILLATING,  VACILLATED.] 

1.  To  sway  or  move  to  and  from ;  to  have  an 
unsteady  or  inconstant  motion.  Paley. 

2.  To  waver;  to  fluctuate;  to  be  unsteady 
or  inconstant ;  to  be  unsettled.  Cockeram. 

Syn.  —  See  Fluctuate. 

VA(J'IL-LAT-ING,  p.  o.  Wavering;  inconstant; 
unsteady ;  fluctuating.  Ed.  Rev. 

VAg'IL-LAT-lNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  vacillating  man- 
ner ;  inconstantly  ;  unsteadily.  Cocheram. 

VA9-lL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  vacillutio ;  It.  vacilla- 
zione ;  Sp.  vacilacion ;  Fr.  vacillation.] 

1.  A  rocking  to  and  fro ;  a  reeling  motion. 
"  Every  slip  or  vacillation  of  the  body."    Paley. 

2.  An  unsteady  or  inconstant  action ;  fluc- 
tuation of  purpose ;  unsteadiness  ;  inconstancy. 

No  remainders  of  doubt,  no  vadllaiion.         Bp.  HaU. 

f  VACU-ATE,  v.  a.     [L.  vacuo,  vacuattis.]     To 

make  void.  Secular  Priest  Exposed,  1703. 

t  VAC-y-A'TIpN,  n.     Evacuation.  Bailey. 

vAc'U-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  vacuum ;  —  opposed  to  plenist.  Boyle. 

VA-CU'J-TY,  n.  [L.  vacuitas ;  vacuus,  vacant; 
It.  vacuith ;  Sp.  vacuidad ;  Fr.  vacuiti.] 


1.  State  of  being  empty  or  unfilled ;  emptiness. 
Hunger  is  such  a  state  of  vacuity  as  to  require  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  aliment.  ArtMthnot. 

2.  An  empty  space ;  a  space  unfilled  or  un- 
occupied; a  vacuum;  avoid;  a  vacancy. 
Vacuity  is  interspersed  among  particles  of  matter.      Bentley, 

3.  Inanity  ;  want  of  reality ;  nihility. 

Theh  expectations  will  meet  with  vacuity.  Glanvill 

V4-Cu'J^a',  n.  {Roman  Ant.)  The  goddess  of 
rural  leisure,  to  whom  the  husbandmen  sacri- 
ficed at  the  close  of  harvest.  Brande. 

VACU-OUS  (vik'u-uB),  a.  [L.  vacuus.]  Empty ; 
unfilled ;  vacant,     [e.]  Milton.    Nat.  Rev. 

t  VAc'y-OUS-NllSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  vacu- 
ous or  empty  ;  emptiness.  Mountagu. 

yJc '  U- t/M,  n.  [L.  ractiws,  empty,  vacant.]  {Phys- 
ics.) An  empty  space ;  a  portion  of  space  void 
of  matter ;  a  vacuity.  Brande. 

A  perfect  vacuum,  or  space  void  of  all  matter,  seems  not  to 
exist,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  luminiferous  ether  and  the 
retarding  matter  in  the  case  of  Eueke's  comet.  \Ve  can  pro- 
duce_  no  perfect  vacuum.  In  the  air-pump  receiver,  the  ap- 
proximation is  very  rough,  and  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum 
(over  the  mercury  at  the  top  of  the  barometer)  there  is  mer- 
curial vapor.  NichoL 

Whether  there  is  any  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  absolute 
vacuum,  or  whether  the  universe  is  completely  full,  and  there 
is  an  absolute  plenum,  is  a  question  which  has  been  agitated 
by  philosophers  in  all  ages.  •    Hutttm. 

Torricellian  vacuum,  the  space  above  the  mercury 
in  the  barometric  tube,  the  most  perfect  vacuum  that 
can  be  artificially  produced.  In  this  sense,  vacuum 
merely  signifies  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air  :  for 
this  space  in  the  barometer  is  filled  with  the  vapor  of 
mercury  at  all  temperatures  above  60°  Fahrenheit ; 
and,  if  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  is  true,  it  con- 
tains luminiferous  ether;  and  it  may  contain  other 
media  inappreciable  by  our  senses.  The  vacuum  pro- 
ducible by  means  of  an  air-pump  is  imperfect,  it  be- 
ing impossible  to  exhaust  all  the  air  from  a  receiver. 
—  See  Torricellian.    Brande.     Young.     Faraday. 

t  VADE,  V.  n.  [L.  rado.]  To  go  hastily  or  rap- 
idly ;  to  vanish  ;  to  pass  away.  Spenser. 

rA'DE-ME'CUM.  [L.  vade,  go,  and  mecum, 
with  me.]  Any  thing,  especially  a  book  or 
manual  a  person  carries  with  him  for  daily  use. 

t  VAD'I-MO-NY,  n.  [L.  vadimonitim.]  {Law.) 
A  promise  or'  bond  to  appear  before  the  court  at 
the  day  appointed.  Blount. 

vA  'DJ-  tiM,  n.  [L.  vas,  vadis.]  {Law.)  A  gage  ; 
a  pledge  ;  a  security  ;  a  surety.  Whishaw. 

tVA'FEOyS,  a.  [L.  vafer.]  Crafty;  cunning; 
subtle;  artful;  sly.  More. 

VAG'A-BOND,  a.  [Sansc.  do;,  to  go.  —  L.  vaga- 
bundus ;  vagor,  to  stroll  about ;  It.  vagabondo  \ 
Sp.  vagabundo  ;  Fr.  vagabond.] 

1.  Wandering  without  any  settled  habitation ; 
strolling  or  roving  about ;  habitually  going  about 
from  place  to  place. 

The  author  of  this  libel  was  some  vagabond  huckster  or 
pedler.  Haek-luyt. 

2.  Wandering ;  vagrant ;  going  without  any 
certain  direction. 

Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  a  stream.  Shak, 

VAg'A-b6ND,  71.  1.  A  wandering  person  ;  one 
who  habitually  goes  about  from  place  to  place  ; 
one  who  has  no  settled  residence  or  domicile; 
a  vagrant ;  an  idle  wanderer.  Addison. 

A  vagat)ond  and  a  reneg^ade  shalt  thou  be  upon  the  earth. 

Ben.  iv.  12,  Tyndale's  Trans.,  1634. 
You  are  a  vagabrmd,  and  no  true  traveller,  Sliak. 

SS^  In  English  and  American  law,  vagabond  is  al- 
ways used  in  a  bad  sense,  denoting  one  who  is  with- 
out a  home,  a  strolling,  idle,  worthless  pei-son.  In 
old  English  statutes,  "  such  as  wake  on  the  night  and 
sleep  on  the  day,  and  haunt  customable  taverns,  and 
ale-houses,  and  routs  about,  and  no  man  wot  whence 
they  came  nor  whitller  they  go."    Burrill. 

t  VAG'A-b6ND,  v.  n.    To  wander.      Drummond. 
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VAG'A-BqND-A<?E,  «.  [Fr.]  The  character,  life, 
and  habits  of  a  vagabond.  McCulloch. 

VAG'A-B6ND-i§M,  n.  The  character  and  habits 
of  a  vagabond ;  vagabondage ;  vagrancy.  Hotten, 

VAg'A-b6nd-IZE,  v.  n.  To  act  or  wander  about 
as  a  vagabond  or  vagrant.  West.  Rev. 

VAG'A-B6ND-RY,n.  Vagabondism,  [u.]  Cotgrave, 

t  VA'GAN-Cy,  n.  [L.  vagor^  vagans^  to  wander.] 
A  wandering ;  a  strolling  ;  vagrancy.       MiUon. 

VA-OAjt'TESj  n.pl.  [L.  vagoVy  vaganSj  to  wan- 
der.] (Zobl.)  A  tribe  of  spiders,  including  those 
which  watch  their  prey  from  the  web,  and  also 
frequently  run  with  agility,  and  chase  and  seize 
their  prey.  Brande. 

VA-GA'R|-OtJ',S,  a.  Having  vagaries  ;  capricious  ; 
whimsical ;  erratic  ;  crotchety.  Wilberforce. 

VA-GA'RY,  n.    [L.  vago7',  to  wander ;  Fr,  vaguer.'] 

1.  t  A  wandering ;  vagrancy.  Richj  1584. 

2.  A  wild  freak   or  fancy ;    a  whim ;    a  ca- 
price ;  a  freak  ;  a  prank  ;  a  whimsicality. 

They  changed  their  minds. 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaiies  ftell 
Ab  they  would  dance. 


range ;   to 
Cotgrave. 

A  wandering; 
Blount. 


Milton. 

t  VA-GA'RY,  V.   n.      To  wander ;    to 
roam  ;  to  stroll  from  place  to  place. 

t  VA-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  vagatio.'] 
a  roving  about. 

VAg'GLE,  n.  A  name  in  Shetland  for  a  place 
where  meat  is  hung  to  be  smoked.     Simmonds. 

t  VA'f  l-^NT,  a.  [L.  vagio,  vagienSy  to  cry.] 
Crying  like  a  child.  More. 

Vji-Oi'J\r^jn.\  pi.  VAGiNJE.     \h.ja  sheath.l 

1.  {Anat.)  A  cylindrical  canal  five  or  six 
inches  long,  situated  within  the  pelvis  of  the 
female,  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  and 
communicating  by  one  extremity  with  the  vulva^ 
and  by  the  other  with  the  womb,  the  neck  of 
which  it  embraces  :  —  any  part  serving  as  an 
envelope  to  another  ;  a  sheath.  Dimglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  Any  part  which  surrounds  another, 
as  the-  base  of  the  leaf  in  grasses,  which  is 
wrapped  round  the  stem.  Henslow.     Gray. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  part  of  a  terminus  out  of 
which  the  statue  seems  to  issue.  London  Ency. 

VA<;:'I-NAL,orVA-g^r'NAL  [vaj'e-n^I,  if.  CI.  Wb. 
Ash,  Dunglison;  y&-ji'nsil,  Sm.  C.  B.J,  a.  Re- 
lating to  a  vagina  or  sheath.  Dunglison. 


II  VAg^'{-NANT,  or  VA-(?!'NANT,  a.  {Bot.)  In- 
vesting or  covering,  as  a  sheath ;  surrounding 
a  stem  or  other  body  by  a  convolute  base. 

Smart.     Lindley. 

II  VAG'J-NATE,  or  VA-gi'NATE,  a.  {Bot.) 
Sheathed;  surrounded  by,  or  enclosed  in,  a 
sheath.  Gray. 

I  VAgr'J-NATE,  or  VA-gJi'NATE,  n.  {Zoul)  A 
sheathed  polype ;  one  of  an  order  of  polypes 
comprising  those  which  are  constantly  surround- 
ed by,  and  attached  to,  a  calcareous,  horny  po- 
lypiary.  Brande. 


I  vAgj'l-NAT-^D,  or  VA-^I'NAT-^D,  a. 
Vaginate. 


{Bot) 
Smart. 


VA^-I-NI-P-EN'NOUS,  a.  [L.  vagina,  a  sheath, 
and  penna,  a  feather  ;  pennee,  a  wing.]  {Ent.) 
Sheath-winged  ;  having  the  wings  covered  with 
sheaths  or  hard  cases.  Browne. 

V4'qi:N"  U-LA,  n.  {Bot.)  The  elongated  tortts 
into  which  the  pedicel  supporting  the  capsule 
of  mosses  is  inserted.  Gray.  —  A  tubular  floret 
in  composite  flowers.     Henslow. 

t  VA^'IS-SATE,  V.  n.  [L.  vagor,  to  wander.]  To 
caper ;  to  frolic.  Campbell. 

fVA'GOyS,  a.  [h.  vagus.']  "Wandering;  roving; 
strolling ;  unsettled.  Aylijfe. 

VA'GRAN-Cy,  n.  A  state  or  course  of  a  vagrant ; 
a  roving ;  wandering. 

Did  he  spend  his  days  in  continual  labor,  in  restless  travel, 
in  endless  vagrancy,  going  about  doing  good.  Barrow. 

The  offences  of  idleness,  drunkenness,  quarrelling,  gam- 
ing, or  vagrancy.  Burke. 

VA 'GRANT,  a.  [L.  vagor,  to  wander;  Old  Fr. 
vagarant,  wandering.]  Wandering  ;  roving  ; 
roaming  ;  unsettled  ;  unfixed  ;  vagabond. 

That  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  courses  took.        Prior. 


VA'GRANT,  n.  A  wandering,  idle  person;  one 
who  lives  idly,  with  no  settled  home ;  a  wan- 
"derer ;  a  strolling  beggar  ;  a  vagabond. 

Expelled  all  sturdy  vagrants  from  the  city.  Blackstone. 
S^"  "  Generally  by  the  word  vagrant  is  understood 
a  person  who  lives  idly,  without  any  settled  home; 
but  this  definition  is  much  enlarged  by  some  statutes, 
and  it  includes  those  who  refuse  to  work,  or  who  go 
about  begging."    Bouvier. 

VA'GRANT-LY,  ad.   In  a  vagrant  manner.  Clarke. 

VA'GRANT-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  vagrant 
or  a  vagrant ;  vagrancy.  Scott. 

VAGUE  (vag),  a.  [L.  vagm ;  It.  S;  Sp,  vago  ;  Fr. 
vague.] 

1.  t Wandering;  vagrant;  vagabond.  "The 
vagv^  villains."  Hayward. 

2.  Unfixed;  unsettled;  undetermined;  in- 
definite ;  uncertain ;  ambiguous ;  doubtful. 

The  perception  of  being  or  not  being  belongs  no  more  to 
these  vagve  ideas,  signified  by  the  terms  "whatsoever"  and 
•'  thing,"  than  it  does  to  any  other  Ideas.  ■  Locke. 

t  VAGT7E,  71.    A  wandering  or  a  vagary.    Skelton. 

t  VAGUE,  V.  n.  To  wander ;  to  roam ;  to  stray  ;  to 
err.     '*  To  vagus  and  range  abroad."     Holland. 

VAGUE'LY  (vag'lg),  ad.    In  a  vague  manner. 

VAGUE'NgSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  vague  ;  in- 
definiteness ;  uncertainty.  Mackintosh. 

VAIL,  n.  1.  A  cover  thrown  over  any  thing  to  be 
concealed;  a  curtain;  veil. — See  Veil.  Wisdom. 

2.  pi.  [Contracted  from  avails.]  Money  or  a 
gratuity  given  to  servants  ;  vales.  Dryden. 

3.  t  A  casual  emolument ;  a  windfall.  Tooke. 

VAIL  (val),  V.  a.  [L.  velo.]  To  cover  ;  to  conceal 
from  sight;  to  veil.  —  See  Veil. 

t  VAIL  (val),  V.  a.     [Fr.  avaler.]   \i.  vailed  ;  pp. 

VAILING,  TAILED.] 

1.  To  let  fall ;  to  make  or  suffer  to  descend; 
to  lower,  as  in  token  of  respect  or  submission. 

They  stiffly  refused  to  vail  their  bonnets.  Carew. 

Certain  of  the  Turks'  galleys,  which  would  not  vail  tlieir  j 

top-sails,  the  Venetians  fiercely  assailed,  Knolles. 

2.  To  let  sink  in  fear,  or  for  other  cause.  Shak. 

t  VAIL,  V.  n.  To  yield ;  to  give  place  ;  to  show 
respect  by  yielding; — written  also  vale  and 
veil.  "  I  do  vail  to  it  with  reverence."  B.  Jonson. 

tVAIL'A-BLE,«.  Available ;  profitable.  Chaucer. 

t  VAIL'^R,  n.     One  who  vails,     [r.]     Overbury. 

fVAI'MURE,  or  VA'MURE,  n.  [Fr.  avantmur.] 
An  outwall ;  an  outward  wall. 

On  the  west  side  was  a  great  rampart  or  bank,  very  steep 
without  and  within,  and  like  a  vaimure  of  a  fortress.     Wyatt. 

VAIN  (van),  a.  [L.  vanus  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  vano ;  Fr. 
vain.  —  Perhaps  contraction  of  L.  iJaconMS,  from 
vaco,  to  be  empty.  Wm.  Smith.  —From  A.  S. 
fynegian^  to  wither.  Tooke.  —  Perhaps  from 
A.  S.  wanian,  to  wane.    Richardson.] 

1.  Empty  ;  void ;  unreal ;  shadowy  ;  having 
no  real  substance,  worth,  or  importance. 

"When  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions.      Matt.  vi.  7, 
And  vain  chimera  vomits  empty  flame.  Dryden. 

2.  Fruitless  ;  ineffectual ;  unprofitable ;  idle. 

If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your 
faith  is  also  vain.  1  Cor.  xv.  14. 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man 
To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain,      Dryden. 

3.  Proud  of  petty  or  trifling  things  ;  vainglo- 
rious; inflated;  conceited;  puffed  up;  self-suf- 
ficient ;  —  with  of  before  the  object. 

For  vain  man  would  be  wise,  though  man  be  bom  like  a 
wild  ass's  colt.  Job  xi.  12. 

The  minstrels  played  on  every  side. 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  mastery  vied.      Dryden. 

4.  Showy  ;  ostentatious ;  gaudy  ;  glittering. 
Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state.        Pope. 

5.  Unimportant ;  worthless ;  trivial ;  unes- 
sential; useless;  unsatisfying;  unsatisfactory. 


Both  oil  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 
Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  lasting  fame, 
Or  happiness. 


Milton. 

Shak. 

Pfi.  xxxix.  6. 


Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world. 
Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain  show. 

In  vain,  to  no  purpose  ;  to  no  end  ;  ineffectually  ; 
without  effect.  "He  tempts  in  vain."  Milton. — 
"  Providence  and  Nature  never  did  any  thing  mtjaiw." 
UEstrange. —  To  take  iJie  name  of  Ood  in  vain,  to 
speak  or  use  the  name  of  God  with  lightness  or  pro- 
fanity ;  to  be  profane ;  to  Bwear.  "  Thou  shalt  not 
take  the  name  of  tJie  Lordthy  Ood  in  vain."  Exod.  xx.  7. 

Syn. —  Vain  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term,  ap- 


plied to  what  is  of  no  value,  importance,  or  effect.  A 
vain  pursuit,  attempt,  or  thought ;  fruitless  labor  ;  in- 
effectvxil  effort ;  empty  vessel  or  excuse  ;  worthless  pam- 
phlet ;  idle  fancy  ;  showy  trifle  ;  ostentatious  manner. 
—  See  Ineffectual,  and  Pride. 

VAIN-GLO'RJ-OfjS,  a.  Boasting  without  perform- 
ance ;  proud  in  disproportion  to  desert ;  boast- 
ful;  vaunting;  vain.  Spenser. 

Vainglorious  men  are  the  scorn  of  wise  men,  the  admira- 
tion of  tbols,  the  idols  of  parasites,  and  the  slaves  of  their  own 
vaunts.  Bacon. 

VAIN-GLO'RI-OUS-LY,a£^.  With  vainglory ;  with 
empty  pride.  "  Milton. 

VAIN-GLO'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  vainglorious.  Scott. 

VAIN-GLO^RY,  n.  [vain  and  ghry.  —  lt.  ^  Sp. 
vahagloria.]  Pride  above  merit;  empty  pride 
or  boasting;  pride  in  petty  things ;  vanity. 

His  natural  aversion  to  vainglory.  Addison. 

VAIN'LY,  ad.  1.  "Without  effect ;  to  no  purpose  ; 
in  vain  ;  ineffectually ;  fruitlessly. 

In  weak  complaints  you  vainly  wa^te  your  breath-     Sliak. 

2.  Proudly ;  arrogantly  ;  vaingloriously. 

To  think  neither  vainly  nor  vauntingly  of  ourselves.  Delany. 

3.  Idly  ;  foolishly ;  trivially. 

Nor  vainly  hope  to  be  invulnerable.  Milton. 

VAIN'N^SS,  n.     The  state  of  being  vain  ;  vanity  ; 

pride;  falsehood;  emptiness,    [e,.]  Shuk. 

vAtr,  n.  [Fr.  vair.  —  Vair  appears  to  be  derived 
from  L.  vamu^,  variegated.  B^-ande.]  (Hei'.) 
One  of  the  furs  employed  in  blazonry.  It  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  skin  of  a  small  squir- 
rel. It  is  always  white  and  blue,  unless  other- 
wise specified  in  the  blazon.  Brande. 

vAiR,       }  a.     [Fr.   vair.]       (Her.)   Charged    or 

vAiR'Y,  )  checkered  with  vair;  variegated  with 

argent  and  azure  colors,  when  the  term  is  vairy 

proper ;  and  with  other  colors,  when  it  is  vair 

or  vairy  composed.  Todd. 

vAir'Y,  ».  (Her.)  The  pattern  of  vair  with  more 
than  two  colors.  Brande, 

VAISYJi  [vulgarly  pronounced  vis.  Malcom^,  n. 
The  third  caste  among  the  Hindoos,  including 
merchants,  traders,  and  cultivators.       Malcom. 

VAI'VODE 

VAI'WODE, 


I  n.     [Slav, 
i,  )  the  Dacia 


A  prince  of 
Bailey. 


waiwood.] 
cian  provinces. 

VA-KEEL',  n.  A  messenger  ;  an  agent :  —  a  law- 
yer.    [India.]  C.  P.  Brotcn. 

VAL'ANCE,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Valentia,  a  to\vn 
so  called  both  m  Italy  and  in  Spain.  Skinner- 
—  "  More  probably  from  It.  vallare^  to  surround, 
as  those  hangings  surround  a  canopy.'*  Nares.] 
Drapery  or  hangings  for  a  bedstead,  window, 
&c.,  —  especially  the  drapery  or  fringe  hanging 
around  the  tester  and  stead  of  a  bed.  Shak. 

t  VAL'ANCE,  V.  a.  To  decorate  with  drapery, 
like  tiie  valance  of  a  bed.  Shak. 

fVAL'ANCED,  ^.  o.  Decorated  with  drapery.  S/ia/c. 

VALE,  n.     [L.  vallis  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  valle ;  Fr.  valUe.'] 

1.  An  open  space  between  hills   or   moun- 
tains ;  a  valley.     "The  vale  of  Arde."       Shak. 

2.  A  small  gutter  or  trough  used  to  carry  oft' 
the  water  from  a  ship  raised  by  a  pump.  Bailey. 

Syn.  —  See  Valley. 

VAL-^-DIC'TION,  n.  [L.  valedico,  valedictus^  to 
bid  adieu ;  vale,  farewell,  and  dico,  to  say.]  A 
bidding  farewell ;  a  farewell ;  adieu.         Donne. 

VAL-?-DIC-T6'RI-AN,  n.  A  member  of  an  Amer- 
ican college  who  delivers  the  valedictory  ora- 
tion.    [Local,  U.  S.]  J.  Sparks. 

VAL-?-DIC'T0-RY,  a.  Bidding  farewell ;  taking 
leave;  farewell.  '^  This  valedictory  p\s.j.'*  Evelyn. 

VAL-5-DrC'TO-RY,  n.  An  Oration  or  farewell 
address  delivered  at  Commencement,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class.    [U.  S.]    »f.  Sparks. 

V.^L-EJV-CI-EJ^J^E§' (-^nz'),  )  „,  ^  ^-^^y^  j^^^ 
VAL-EN-CI-ENNE^'-LACE,  S  which  has  a  six- 
sided  mesh  formed  of  two  threads  partly  twisted 
and  plaited,  the  pattern  being  worked  in  the 
net ;  —  so  called  from  Valenciennes  in  France, 
where  it  is  made.  Simmonds. 

VA-LEN'TI-A  (vH^n'ahe-^),  n.     A  stuff  made  of 
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worsted,  cotton,  and  silk,  used  for  waistcoats ;  — 
^vl■itten  also  Valencia.  W.  Ency. 

VAL'5N,TiNE  (19)  [v&l'en-tin,  S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm. ;  v&l'en-tin,  IK.],  n. 

1.  A  mate  or  sweetheart  chosen  on  St.  Val- 
entine's-day  (Feb.  14th).  Shak. 

AchoosiDg  persuasions  as  countryitien  c\\00Be  valentines  — 
that  which  tney  chance  to  meet  with  flrst  after  their  coming 
abroad.  Hammimd. 

il^  It  [the  choosing  of  a  mate  on  St.  Valentine's- 
day]  appears  to  have  been  a  very  old  notion,  however 
(for  it  is  alluded  to  by  Chaucer,  as  well  as  by  Shake- 
speare in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona),  that  on 
this  day  birds  begin  to  couple.    Brands. 

2.  A  letter,  expressing  regard  or  affection, 
sent  by  one  person  to  another  on  St.Valentine's- 
day;  a  billet-doux  or  love-letter  with  verses, 
often  printed  and  ornamented,  sent  by  one  per- 
son to  another  on  the  14th  of  February. 

Many  allurements  there  are;  nods,  jests,  winks,  tokens, 
favors,  symbols,  letters,  vajentivcs,  &c.;  for  which  cause,  be- 
like, Godfridus  would  not  have  women  learn  to  write.  Burton. 

VAL'eN-TlNE'§-DAY,  n.  The  day  sacred  to  St. 
Valentine,  a  presbyter,  who,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  beheaded  at  Rome  under  Claudius, 
Feb.  14th.  Brande. 

VAL-gN-TIN'I-AN,  M.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
sect  of  the  second  century,  so  called  from  the 
founder,  ValeiitiniLS.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Gnostics.  Brande. 

VAL'e-RATE,  n.  (_Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
valeric  acid  and  a  base  ;  —  called  also  valeri- 
anate. ■  Miller. 

VA-LE'KI-AN,  n,  [Linnceus  supposed  that,  like 
'Gentia7ia,  Teuciium,  &c.,  it  was  derived  from 
some  distinguished  individual  of  the  name  of 
Valerius  ;  whilst  Caspar,  Bazihin,  Ambrosinus, 
and  others,  derive  it  from  L.  valere,  on  apcount 
of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  some  of  the  species. 
P.  Cyc.'\  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  herba- 
ceous plants  of  the  genus  Valeriana,  some  spe- 
cies of  which,  especially  Valeriana  officinalis, 
are  used  in  medicine  :  — the  root  of  Valeriana 
officinalis,  a  native  of  Europe,  consisting  of 
numerous  long,  slender  fibres  issuing  from  a 
tuberculated  head  or  rhizoma  ;  —  much  used  in 
tincture,  infusion,  or  powder,  as  a  remedy  for  ir- 
regular nervous  action.   Wood  §  Bache.  Loudon. 

VA-LE'RI-AN-ATE,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  composed 
of  valerianic  acid  and  a  ba  se  ;  a  valerate.  Titmer. 

VA-L5-RI-AN'IC,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  valerian  root,  decaying  cheese,  c&c. ; 
which  is  called  also  valenc  acid.  Miller, 

tn^  Valerianic  add  is  a  limpid,  colorless  oil  which 
remains  liquid  at  0°  Fahrenheit.  It  lias  a  powerful 
odor,  allied  to  that  of  valerian  root,  and  a  burning 
taste.     Miller. 

VAI.'5-RIC,  a.    (Chem.)  See  Valeiuanic. 

VALE^,  n.pl.  Money  given  to  servants.  See  Vail. 
His  revenue,  beside  vaUB,  amounted  to  thirty  pounds.     Swift. 

VAL'^T  [v&l'et,  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ;  vj-let' 
or  vol'le,  S. ;  v&l'et  or  v?-16t',  W. ;  val'et  or  val'- 
\s.,Ja.k.'],n.  [Fr.rafei.  —  The  name  was  some- 
times written  vasletus,  and  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  root  with  vassal;  probably  the 
Celtic  gwAs,  a  youth,  a  page.  Brande.  —  See 
Varlet.] 

1.  Formerly  a  young  gentleman  of  good  fam- 
ily, forming  a  part  of  a  nobleman's  retinue,  — 
but  now  a  serving-man  waiting  on  the  person  of 
a  gentleman  ;  a  waiter  ;  a  varlet.  Davis. 

2.  {Man.)  A  goad  or  stick  armed  with  a  point 
of  iron.  Craii/. 

VALET  DE  CHAMBRE  (vi'le-d?-shambr'),  n. 
[Fr.]     A  body-servant.  Qu.  Rev. 

VAL-5-Ty-D!-NA'EI-AN,  n.  [L.  valetudinarim.'] 
One  who  is  sickly,  or  infirm  of  health ;  an  in- 
valid ;  a  valetudinary.  Boswell. 

VAL-e-TU-D{-NA'Rl-AN,  )  „.  [h.  vaMtidinariiis ; 

VAL-5-TU'DI-NA-RY,        )  valetudo,      state       of 

health  ;  vaieo,  to  be  well ;  It.  8;  Sp.  mletudina- 

rio  ;    Fr.  vaUtudinaire.}       Sickly ;     of   feeble 

health ;  feeble  ;  infirm ;  indisposed.       Browne. 

The  valetudinarian,  feeble  part  of  mankind.      Derham. 

VAL-5-TU-DI-NA'R!-AN-I§M,  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  a  valetudinarian ;  illness.  Ed.  Rev. 

VAL-E-TU'D!-NA-Rt-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
valetudinary  ;  valetudinarianism.  Cheyne. 


VAL-e-TU-D!-NA'RI-OUS,a.  Valetudinary;  sick- 
ly ;  feeble ;  infirm  of  health,     [r.]  More. 

VAL-(;-T&'DI-NA-RY,  71.  A  person  of  delicate 
health,  or  subject  to  frequent  diseases  ;  an  in- 
valid ;  a  valetudinarian.  Dunglison. 

VAL'hAll,  li.    See  Valhalla.  Thorpe. 

VAL-HAL'LA,  n.  {Scandinavian  Myth.)  The 
palace  of  immortality,  inhabited  by  the  souls  of 
heroes  slain  in  battle ;  —  written  also  walhalla. 

Brande. 
t  VAL'IANCE  (v&l'yjns)  }  „_  [L.  valentia.] 
t  VAL'IAN-CY  (vSl'y^n-se),  )  Valor.  Spenser. 

VAL'IANT  (vai'yiint),  a.     [L.  valeo,  valpis,  to  be 

strong  ;  It.  valente ;  Sp.  valiente  ;  Fr.  vaiVant.l 

1. 1  Strong ;  powerful ;  stout ;  robust.    "  Hale, 

a  very  valiant  fencer."  Walton. 

2.  Brave  ;  courageous  ;  heroic  ;  intrepid ;  gal- 
lant.    "A  tried  and  valiant  soldier."  Shak. 

3.  Conducted  with  valor  ;  chivalrous ;  heroic. 
"  Such  a  valiant  combat."  Nelson. 

tVAL'IANT-I§E,  «.     Valiantness.  Brunne. 

VAL'IANT-LY  (v51'yiint-le),  ad.  In  a  valiant 
manner  ;  vigorously  ;  stoutly  ;  bravely  ;  heroi- 
cally.    "  Fight  valiantly  to-day."  Shak. 

VAL'IANT-NESS  (vai'yiint-n8s),  n.     1.  Quality  of 

being  valiant ;  sturdiness  ;  stoutness  ;  strength. 

2.  Personal  bravery ;  valor  ;  courageousness. 

Among  others,  Lord  Edward  Spenser  died  the  same  year, 
a  man  of  great  renown  and  valiantness.  HoUnshed. 

VAL'JD,  a.  [L.  validus  ;  valeo,  to  be  strong ;  It. 
§  Sp.  valido  ;  Fr.  valide.'] 

1.  f  Strong  ;  powerful  ;  prevalent ",  stout  ; 
able.     "  More  I'aM  arms."  Milton. 

2.  Of  great  or  full  force  or  efficacy  ;  eflica- 
cious  ;  efficient  ;  prevalent ;  sound  ;  weighty  ; 
conclusive.     "  Valid  argument."  Stephens. 

3.  {Law.)  Having  legal  strength,  force,  or 
effect  ;  good  in  law ;  having  received  all  the 
formalities  required  by  law,  as  an  act.    Boitvier. 

VAL'I-DATE,  V.  a.  To  make  valid ;  to  stamp 
with  validity,     [u.]       Ld.  Mansfield.    Qu.  Rev. 

VAL-I-DA'TION,  ».  The  act  of  validating;  a 
making  valid,     [r.]  Blount. 

VA-LID'!-T  Y,  «.  [L.  validitas,  strength  of  body  ; 
It.  validitd,  validity  ;  Fr.  validite.'] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  valid ; 
force  to  convince  ;  soundness  ;  justness. 

You  are  persuaded  of  the  validity  of  that  famous  verse, — 
'T  is  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear.  I'ope. 

2.  {Law.)  Legal  strength  or  force  ;  the  qual- 
ity of  being  good  in  law.  Bouvier. 

3.  t Value;  worth.     "'B.,i<Ai  validity."    Shak. 

VAL'ID-LY,  ad.  In  a  valid  manner  ;  with  force 
to  convince  ;  with  validity.  Todd. 

VAl'ID-NESS,  «.     Validity.  Scott. 

VAL'JNCH,  n.  A  tube  for  drawing  liquor  from  a 
cask  at  the  bung-hole.  Maunder. 

VA-Li§E',or  VA-LtSE'  [va-lez',  Sm.  R.  ;  vj-les', 
K.  Wb.'],  n.  '  [Fr.]  A  small  case,  opening  on 
the  side,  for  carrying  a  change  of  linen,  &c. ;  a 
traveller's  cloak-bag ;  a  portmanteau.  B.  Jonson. 

VAL'KYR,  }  ji^      {Scandinavian  Myth.)  One 

VAL-KYR'I-A,  )  of  the  maidens  of  Odin,  whom 

he  sends  to  every  battle-field,  to  choose  those 

that  shall  fall,  and  to  decide  the  victory.     They 

also  wait  upon  the  heroes  in  Valhalla.     Pigott. 

VAL-KYR'!-AN,  i*.    Relating  to  the  Valkyrias. 

VAL'LAN-CY,  n.  [From  valarwe."]  A  large  wig 
that  shades  the  face,     [u.]  Dryden. 

VAL-LA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  vaUo,  to  surround  with 
a  palisade  ;  vallum,  a  wall,  a  palisaded  intrench- 
ment.]     An  intrenchment.  Warton. 

t  vAl'LA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  valla,  vallatus,  to  sur- 
round with  a  palisade.]  Used  for  vallation  or 
intrenchment.  Browne. 

VAl'L^Y  (vSl'le),  n.;  pi.  vXl'ley?.  [L.  vallis; 
It.  §  Sp.  valle ;  Fr.  vaUie.'\ 

1.  A  plain  surrounded  by  eminences  ;  a  hol- 
low between  hills  or  mountains. 

Sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  valley.  Milton. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  internal  angle  formed  by  two 
inclined  sides  of  a  roof.  Brande. 


Valley-board,  {Arch.)  a  board  for  the  reception  of 

the  lead  gutter  which  lies  on  the  valley-rafter Val- 

ky-rafier  or  valley-piece,  (Arch.)  a  rafter  supporting 
the  valley.  Brande. 

Syix.  —  AvaWeT/maybo  of  small  or  large  extent; 
as  a  narrow  valley,  the  valteyoi tha  Mississippi.  Vale, 
a  poetical  word,  is  a  valley  more  or  less  extended; 
dale,  a  small  valley  between  hills  ;  as,  hills  and  dales, 
mountains  and  valleys. 

VAL'LVM,  n.  [L.]  {Fort:)  A  rampart  with 
which  Roman  armies  enclosed  their  camps ;  a 
trench ;  a  wall.  Warton. 

VA-LO'NJ-A,  m.  A  name  applied  to  the  acorn- 
cups  of  iiuerctis  cegilops,  or  valonia  oak,  im- 
ported from  the  Levant  and  the  Morea,  and  used 
by  tanners  and  dyers.  Parnell. 

VAL'OR,  n.  [L.  valeo,  to  be  strong  ;  It.  valore  ; 
Sp.  valor  ;  Fr.  valeur.'] 

1.  t  Vftlue.     "  The  valor  of  a  penny."   More. 

2.  Bravery ;  boldness ;  courage  ;  prowess. 
For  contemplation  he  and  valor  formed; 

For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace.       Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Coubase. 

vAl'OR-oOs,  a.  [It.  valoroso ;  Sp.  valeroso ;  Fr. 
valeureux^]     Having, valor;  brave;  valiant. 

As  valorous  as  Hector  of  Troy.  Shak. 

vAl'OE-oOs-LY,  ad.    In  a  brave  manner.  Shak. 

VAl'D-A-BLE  (vSl'yu-^-bl),  a.  [From  value- 
It.  vahitabile  ;  Fr.  valable,  valid.] 

1.  Having  value  or  worth ;  being  possessed 
of  worth  or  useful  properties;  of  great  price; 
precious ;  useful ;  as,  "  Valwahle  property." 

2.  Deserving  regard ;  worthy;  estimable, 

A  just  account  of  that  valuable  person.  Atterhuri/. 

Syn Valuable  is  applied  to  that  which  has  value ; 

precious  and  costly  to  that  which  is  highly  valuable. 
A  valuable  discovery,  consideration,  or  product ;  pre- 
cious metals  or  stones  ;  a  costly  estate  or  carriage  ;  an 
estimable  person  ;  worthy  of  commendation. 

vAl'U-A-BLE,  n.    A  thing  of  value.        Ec.  Rev. 

VAL'U-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  valuable ;  preciousness.  Johnson. 

VAL-U-A'TION,  n.  [It.  valutazione ;  Sp.  valua- 
cion ;  Fr.  evaluation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  valuing ;  the  act  of  setting  a 
value  or  price  ;  appraisement.  Ray. 

2.  The  price  set  upon  any  thing ;  the  esti- 
mated or  rated  worth  of  any  thing ;  value. 

The  writers  expressed  not  the  valuation  of  the  denarius 
without  regard  to  its  present  valuation.  Arbuthnot. 

VAl'U-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  sets  a  value  or  price ; 
an  appraiser  ;  a  valuer. 

"What  valuators  will  the  bishops  make  use  of  ?        Su-i/t. 

VAL'UE  (vai'yu),n.  [L.  valeo,  to  be  strong,  to  be 
worth  ;  It.  valore  ;  Sp.  valor;  Fr.  valeur.] 

1.  The  quality  of  a  thing  which  renders  it 
useful,  or  the  property  or  capability  which  a 
thing  has  of  producing  some  good  ;  worth  ;  util- 
ity ;  as,  "The  intrinsic  valtie  of  water." 

It  is  necessary  in  the  outset  to  distinguish  utihty  from  value, 
or.as  Adam  Smith  expresses  the  distinction,  uaZuc  in  use  from 
value  in  exchange.  P.  Ojjc. 

2.  Price  equal  to  the  worth  of  the  thing 
bought ;  estimated  or  rated  worth  or  price  ; 
cost ;  rate  ;  equivalent. 

Value  signifies,  in  political  economy,  the  quantity  of  labor, 
or  of  the  product  of  labor,  which  will  oxchangff  for  a  given 
quantity  of  labor,  or  of  some  other  product  thereof.    P.  Cyc. 

The  value  of  commodities  is  regulated  principally  by  the 
comparative  facility  of  their  production,  and  partly  on  the 
relation  of  the  supply  and  demand.  Maunder. 

3.  Estimation  ;  excellence  ;  importance. 

Ye  are  all  physicians  of  no  valve.  Job  xiii,  4. 

Ciesar  is  well  acquainted  witli  your  virtues. 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Cost. 

VAL'UE  (v&l'yu),  v.  a.  [L.  valeo,  to  be  strong,  to 
be  worth  ;  It.  valvtqre ;  Sp.  valuar ;  Fr.  evaluer, 
to  value  ;  valoir,  vahi,  to  be  worth.]  [t.  val- 
ued ;   pp.  VALUING,  VALUED.] 

1.  To  rate  at  a  certain  price ;  to  estimate  the 
worth  of ;  to  set  or  fix  a  price  to  ;  to  appraise. 

A  mind  valuing  his  reputation  at  the  due  price  will  repute 
all  dishonest  gain  much  inferior  thereunto.  Carew. 

2.  To  rate  highly ;  to  prize ;  to  regard ;  to  re- 
spect ;  to  appreciate ;  to  esteem. 

Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they  grow  old; 

It  is  the  rust  we  value,  not  the  gold.  Pope. 

3.  To  take  account  of;  to  take  into  account. 

If  a  man  be  in  sickness,  the  time  will  seem  longer  without 
a  clock  .  .  .  for  the  mind  dotli  value  every  moment.      Bacon. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  f,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  PAR,  PAST,  PAlL  ;   HiilR,  HER; 


VALUELESS 

4.  To  consider  with  respect  to  importance. 

Neither  of  them  valued  their  promises  according  to  rules 

of  honor  or  integrity.  Clarendon. 

It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir.    Job  xxviii.  16. 

5.  t  To  raise  to  estimation. 

Vanity,  or  a  desire  of  vcUuirtg  ouraelvefl.        Temple, 

6.  t  To  be  worth  ;  to  be  equal  in  worth  to. 

It  values  not  your  asking.  Sliak. 

vAl'UE-LESS,  a.     Being  of  no  value  ;  worthless. 

vAL'y-^R  (vai'yii-?r),  n.     One  who  values.     Fell. 

tVAL'yRE,  «.     Value.  Hackluyt. 

VAl'VATE,  c«.  {Bot.)  Having  valves:  valvular; 
valved.  Henslow. 

VAlve  (vaiv),  n.  [L.  valv^e,  leaves  of  a  folding- 
door,  a  folding-door  ;  Fr.  valve,  a  valve.  —  From 
L.  volvo,  to  roll,  to  turn.  Vossius.l 

1.  One  of  the  leaves  of  a  folding-door,  or,  in 
the  plural,  a  folding-door.  Pope. 

Opening  their  valves,  aelf-moved  on  either  side, 

The  adamantine  doore  expanded  wide.  jSarte. 

2.  {Machinery.)  A  close  lid,  or  other  con- 
trivance for  closing  an  aperture  or  passage  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  a  fluid  to  pass  through 
that  aperture  only  in  one  direction. 

Thifl  air,  by  the  opening  of  the  vah'e  and  forcing  up  of  the 
sucker,  may  be  driven,  out.  JJoyle, 

3.  {Anat.)  Any  membrane,  or  duplicature  of 
a  membrane,  which  prevents  a  reflux  of  humors 
or  other  matters,  in  the  vessels  and  canals  of 
'the  animal  body.  Dunglison. 

The  arteries,  with  a  contractile  force,  drive  the  blood  still 
forward ;  It  being  hindered  from  going  backward  by  the 
valves  of  the  heart.  Arbuthnot. 

Valves  whose  functions  appear  to  be  to  retard  or  to  modify 
the  course  of  substances  along  canals,  &c.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  pieces  into  which  a  de- 
hiscent pod,  or  any  similar  body,  splits.     Gray. 

5.  {Conch.)  One  of  the  shells  of  a  bivalve,  or 
of  the  pieces  of  a  multivalve  shell.         Brande. 

Puppet  valve,  a  cone,  or  frustum  of  a  cone,  fitted 
like  a  cover  to  a  conical  aperture,  which  it  opens  by 
rising,  and  closes  by  falling. —  Rotary  valve,  a  valve 
usually  constructed  like  a  common  stopcock,  except 
that  it  commands  more  than  one  passage  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  handle  is  placed  in  one  position,  it  opens 
one  passage,  while  it  closes  another  ;  if  in  a  different 
position,  it  closes  the  first,  and  opens  the  second. — 
Safety  valve.  See  Safett-valve. —  Sliding  valve, 
a  valve  which  slides  on  or  off  its  aperture.  It  some- 
times has  a  cavity  in  its  under  side  capable  of  con- 
necting two  apertures  together,  while  a  third  aperture 
is  shut. —  Throttle  valve,  a  partition  turning  on  an 
axis,  and  placed  across  the  interior  of  a  pipe,  as  the 
main  steam  pipe  of  a  steam-engine.  If  turned  edge- 
wise, it  permits  the  steam  to  pass,  but  if  turned 
transversely,  it  obstructs  the  passage.  Bigelow. 

vAlvED  (v^lvd),  at     Having  valves.  Arnott. 

VAlvE'-SHELL,  n.  {Conch.)  A  fresh-water  gas- 
teropod  of  the  genus  Valvata,  of  which  there 
are  several  species.  Woodward. 

vAlVL^T,  n.     A  little  valve  ;  a  valvule.  Smart. 

VAL'vy-LAR,  a.     {Bot.)    Consisting  of  valves ; 

valvate.    *  Loudon. 

vAl'VULE,  n.     [Fr.]     A  valvlet.  Johnson. 

vAm'BRACE,  n.  [Fr.  avant-bras  ;  avant,  before, 
and  bras,  the  arm.]  {Plate  Armor.)  The  piece 
which  served  as  a  protection  to  the  arm  below 
the  elbow  ;  vantbrace.  Brande. 

VA-MOSE',  or  VA'MOS,  v.  n.  [Sp.  vamos,  let  us 
go,  go  on.]  To  depart  quickly  ;  to  be  off.  [Cant 
and  local,  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

London  Antiquary.     Bartlett. 

VAMP,  «..  [From  Fr.  ayani,  before.  Skinner. — 
Probably  from  the  Old  Sp.  avampies,  instep  of 
boots,  or  spatterdashes.  Todd.\  The  upper 
leather  of  a  shoe  or  boot.  Ainsworth. 

VAMP,  V.  a.  \i.  VAMPED  ;  pp.  vamping,  vamped.] 

1.  To  repair  by  putting  in  a  new  vamp,  or  up- 
per leather,  as  shoes.  Skinner. 

2.  To  patch,  piece,  or  mend  with  a  new  part ; 
to  give  a  new  appearance  to;  —  often  with  up. 

I  had  never  much  hopes  of  your  vamped  play.        Sujift. 

They  maintained  the  dignity  of  history,  and  thought  it 

beneatn  them  to  vamp  vp  old  traditions.  Bolingoroke. 

f  vAmp,  V.  n.    To  travel ;  to  proceed.  Locke. 

VAMP'JJR,  «.  One  who  vamps;  one -who  pieces 
out  an  old  thing  with  something  new.  Johnson. 

vAmp'^R,  u.n.  To  vapor  or  swagger  ;  to  bluster; 
to  bully.     [North  of  England.]  Grose. 
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VAM'PIRE,  n.  [Dut.  %  Ger.  vampir.  —  It.  «i  Sp. 
vampiro ;  Fr.  vampire.'\ 

1.  A  dead  person,  formerly  believed  by  the 
superstitious  in  various  nations  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  Hungary,  to  return,  in  body  and 
soul,  from  the  other  world,  and  wander  about 
the  earth  doing  every  kind  of  mischief  to  the 
living,  generally  sucking  the  blood  of  persons 
asleep,  and  thus  causing  their  death.      P.  Cyc. 

il®=  The  only  manner  of  getting  rid  of  7jarapircs  was, 
according  to  Dom  Calmet,  to  disinter  their  bodies,  to 
pierce  tJiem  with  a  slake  cut  from  a  green  tree,  to  cut 
off  their  heads,  and  to  burn  tlieir  hearts.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  One  who  lives  upon  another  ;  a  parasite  ; 
a  blood-sucker.  Wright. 

3.  {ZoBl.)  The  common  name  of  a  species  of 
bats  of  different  genera,  found  in  South  Amer- 
ica, which  suck  the  blood  of  persons  and  beasts 
when  asleep ;  vampire-bat ;  blood-sucker.  Baird. 

vAm'PIRE,  a.    Pertaining  to  vampires.      Clarke. 

VAM'PIRE-BAt,  «.  (ZouZ.)  The  vampire.  —  See 
Vampike,  No.  3.  Darwin. 

VAM'PIE-I§M,  n.  1.  Superstition  respecting  vam- 
pires ;  the  visitation  of  blood-sucking  corpses. 

Hungary  and  its  dependenciea  may  be  considered  as  the 
principal  seat  of  vampirisni.  i*.  Ci/c. 

2.  The  practice  of  extortion.  Clarke. 

VAM'PLATE,  ».  [Fr.  avant-plague;  avant,  be- 
fore, 3.uiplague,  a  plate.]  {Armor.)  A  circular 
shield  of  metal,  affixed  to  the  lance  of  the  armed 
knight  in  tilts  and  tourneys,  as  a  guard  or  shield 
over  the  hand.  FairhoU. 

VAN,  n.     [It.  avante,  before  ;  Fr;  avant.'] 

1.  The  front  of  an  army  or  of  a  fleet. 

Vav  to  van  the  foremost  squadron  meet.  Dryden. 

2.  A  fan  ;  an  instrument  for  making  a  wind. 
"  They  call  it  a  corn  van."     [k.]  Broome. 

3.  A  wing  with  which  the  air  is  beaten. 

He  wheeled  in  air,  and  stretched  hia  vans  in  vain ; 

His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  maintain.  Dryden. 

4.  {Mining.)  The  process  of  sifting  or  cleans- 
ing ore  by  a  shovel.     [Local.]  Simmonds. 

5.  A  large,  covered  wagon  used  for  transport- 
ing merchandise,  &c.  Simmonds. 

VAN,  V.  a.    [Fr.  vanner ;  — from  L.  vannus,  a  fan.] 

1.  t  To  fan  ;  to  winnow.  Bacon. 

2.  To  cleanse,  as  tin-ore,  by  a  shovel.  Weak. 

VAN'A-DATE,  a.     {Chem.)     Vanadiate.  Ure. 

VA-NA'DJ-ATE,  n.  A  salt  consisting  of  vanadic 
acid  and  a  base.  Graham. 

VA-NAD'IC,  a.  {Ch^m.)  Noting  a  powerful,  brown- 
ish-red, metallic  acid,  consisting  of  one  equiv- 
alent of  vanadium  and  three  equivalents  of  ox- 
ygen. Miller. 
jg®^  At  a  red  heat  it  fuses  without  further  change, 
and  crystallizes  on  cooling,  becoming  incandescent 
from  the  evolution  of  latent  heat  in  the  act  of  sohdi- 
fication.    Miller. 

VA-NAD'I-NITE,  n.  _{Min.)  A  brittle,  subtrans- 
iucent  or  opaque  mineral,  of  various  colors,  oc- 
curring in  crystals,  but  commonly  in  implanted 
globules  or  incrustations,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  vanadiate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  lead.  Dana. 

VAN'A-DITE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of 
vanadous  acid  and  a  base.  Graham. 

VA-NA'DI-UM,  n.  [Vanadis,  a  Scandinavian  idol.] 
A  rare  metal,  resembling  chromium  in  its  prop- 
erties, of  a  steel-white  lustre,  very  difficult  of 
fusion,  extremely  brittle,  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, and  at  common  temperatures  not  oxi- 
dized by  air  or  by  water.  Miller.     Graham. 

VAN'A-DOUS,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  an  acid  con- 
sisting of  one  equivalent  of  vanadium  and  two 
equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  called  also  binoxide 
oj  vanadium^  and  vanadic  oxide.  Graham. 

YAN-c6u'II|-]5E  (v«n-k3're-er)  [v&n-kar'yur,  S. ; 
van-k6r-yer',  W. ;  v5n-k6'rf-»,  P. ;  vSng-kor'yur, 
K.  \  y&n-kor'e-er,  Sm.  C],  n.  [Fr.  avant-cow- 
reur.]   A  precursor  ;  an  avant-courier.  Spenser. 

vAn'DAL,  n.     [Ger.  wandelnf  to  go  ;  to  wander.] 

1.  {Hist.)  One  of  a  fierce,  barbarous  people, 

comprising  various  tribes  of  Teutonic  and  also  of 

Slavonian  origin,  who  lived  in  Eastern  Prussia 

and  Pomerania,  P.  Cyc. 

.ear  "  On  the  12th  July,  455,  they  plundered  Rome, 


VANISHING 

and  tlieir  name  became  proverbial  as  that  of  the  most 
barbarous  aniont;  the  barbarians."    P,  Cyc. 
2.  A  barbarian  ;  a  destroyer.  Smart. 

vAn'DAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  the 
Vandals  ;  barbarous  ;  Vandalic.  Byron. 

"VAN-DAL'|C  [v^n-darjk,  K.  Sm.  Wb.;  van'ds-Hk, 
Todd,  Davis^,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  Vandals  ;  barbarous  ;  wantonly  destructive. 

Vandalic  rage  against  human  learning.         WarbJirlon. 

vAN'DAL-i§M,  n.  The  rude  and  barbarous  state 
or  character  of  the  Vandals  ;  barbarity. 

Those  barbarous  triumphs  are  passed,  and  anarchy  and 
Vandalism  can  return  no  more.  //.  M.  Witliams. 

vAN-DYKE',  V.  a.  To  ornament  by  forming  in- 
dentations. Smart. 

vAn-DYKE',  n.  A  kind  of  handkerchief  for  the 
neck,  with  indentations  and  points,  as  seen  in 
the  portraits  of  persons  painted  by  Vandyck 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Smart. 

Vandyke  brown,  a  pigment  obtained  from  a  kind  of 
peat  or  bog-earth,  of  a  fine,  semi-transparent,  brown 
color; — so  called  from  the  supposition  of  its  being 
the  brown  used  by  Vandyck  in  his  pictures.    Fairholt. 

VANE,  n.  [A.  S.fana  ;  Dut.  vaane  ;  Gex.fahne ; 
T>3.T\.  fane  ;  S-^.  fana;  lce\.  f(ma.\ 

1.  A  contrivance  for  showing  the  direction  of 
the  wind ;  a  weather-cock. 

-6®^"  It  consists  usually  of  a  thin  slip  of  wood  or 
metal,  attached  to  a  perpendicular  axis,  round  which 
it  moves  freely,  and  is  so  shaped  that  it  presents  al- 
ways thS  same  extremity  to  the  fjoint  of  the  horizon 
from  which  the  wind  blows."    Brande. 

2.  {Ornith.)  That  part  of  a  feather  which  is 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  consisting  of 
narrow,  elongated  plates,  arranged  with  their 
flat  sides  towards  each  other,  and  their  margins 
in  the  direction  of  the  external  and  internal 
sides  of  the  feather.  Braiide. 

3.  One  of  the  plates  or  blades  of  a  windmill, 
propeller,  &c.  Tomlinson. 

VJl-JsTES' SA,  n.  {Ent.)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous 
insects  of  numerous  species,  the  larvas  of  which 
are  injurious  to  various  trees,  hop-vines,  &c. ; 
the  butterfly.  Harris. 

vAN'FOSS,  n.  {Fort.)  A  ditch  outside  of  the 
counterscarp,  usually  full  of  water.  Scott. 

vAng,  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  for  steadying  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  gaff  to  a  ship's  side.  Brande. 

VAN'GLO  (vang'glo),  n.  {Bot.)  The  oil-plant, 
Sesatnum  orientale  ;  bene.  Loudon. 

VAN'GUARD  (vJin'gard),  n.  [Fr.  avant-garde.'] 
{Mil.)  That  part  of  an  army  which  precedes 
the  main  body  on  the  march,  as  a  security  against 
surprise ;  the  advance-guard ;  the  van.  Brande* 

VA-NIL'LA,  n.  [Sp.  vaynilla,  dim.  of  vaina,  a 
knife  or  scissor-case,  the  fruit  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sheath  of  a  knife.  Baird."] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing,  evergreen,  orchida- 
ceous plants,  indigenous  in  Mexico,  the  "West 
Indies,  and  South  America :  —  a  name  applied 
in  commerce  to  the  fleshy,  pod-like  fruit  of  sev- 
eral species  of  Vanilla.  It  is  an  excellent  aro- 
matic, and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  choco- 
late, liqueurs,  and  confectionery. 

Lindley.     Wood  ^  Bache. 

t  VA-NIL'O-aUENCE,  n.  [L.  vanus,  vain,  and 
hquentia,  talking.]     Idle  or  vain  talk.     Blount. 

t  VA-NIL'Q-aUENT,  «.     Talking  idly.      BJount. 

VAN'ISH,  v.  n.  [L.  vanesco  ;  vanus,  empty  ;  It. 
svanire ;    Sp.  desvanecerse  ;  Fr.  evanouir.]     [i. 

YANISHED;  pp.  VANISHING,  VANISHED.] 

1.  To  lose  perceptible  existence  ;  to  become 
imperceptible  or  invisible  ;  to  disappear. 

The  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke.  Isa.  li.  6. 

2.  To  pass  away  ;  to  be  lost;  to  be  no  more. 

AH  these  delights  ■will  vanish.  Milton. 

vAn'ISHED  (van'jsht),  p.  a.  Having  vanished ; 
having  no  perceptible  existence.  Pope. 

VAN'JSH-ING,  p.  a.     That  vanishes. 

Vanishing  fraction,  {Math.)  a  fraction  which  re- 
duces to  the  form  of  -Q-  for  a  particular  value  of  the 
variable  which  enters  it.  Davies. —  Vanishing  lines, 
(Perspective.)  the  converging  lines.  —  Vanishing  point, 
the  point  to  which  all  the  lines  converge.  —  See  Per- 
spective. Fairholt. 
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VANITY 

VAn'I-TY,  n.  [L.  vanifas  ;  vanus,  vain,  empty  ; 
It.  vamth;  Sp.  vanidad;  Fr.  vajiite.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  vain ;  emptiness ;  un- 
certainty ;  inanity  ;  worthlessness ;  futility. 

Vanity  of  vanities;  all  is  vanity.  Ecclcs.  i.  2. 

I  have  seen  all  the  works  that  arc  done  under  the  sun; 

and,  behold,  all  is  vanity.  EccleB.  i.  14. 

2.  Fruitless  endeavor  ;  fruitless  desire. 

So  am  I  made  to  possess  months  of  vanity.         Job  vii.  S. 

3.  Trifling  labor  ;  fruitless  toil,     [u.] 

To  use  long  discourse  against  those  things  which  are  both 
against  Scripture  and  reason  might  rightly  be  judged  a  van- 
ity in  the  answerer.  lialeigk. 

4.  Empty  pleasure  ;  vain  pursuit ;  idle  show ; 
unsubstantial  enjoyment;  petty  object  of  pride. 

Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled, 

That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead; 

Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards.  Pope. 

5.  Ostentation  ;  vain  or  empty  show.  Raleigh. 

6.  Petty  or  empty  pride ;  pride  exerted  upon 
slight  grounds,  or  on  small  occasions  ;  inflation 
of  mind ;  conceit  ;  conceitedness  ;  self-con- 
ceit. 

Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves;  vamY?/ makes  us  desire 
the  esteem  of  othere.  It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has 
"done,  that  a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain.  Blair. 

Every  man  has  just  as  much  vanity  us  he  wants  under- 
standing. J'ope. 
Vanity  is  that  species  of  pride,  which,  while  it  presumes 
on  a  degree  of  superiority  in  some  particular  articles,  fondly 
courts  the  applause  of  every  one  within  its  sphere  of  action, 
seeking  every  occasion  to  display  some  talent  or  some  sup- 
posed excellency.                                                                  Cogan, 

Syn.  —  Vanity  is  manifested  in  a  desire  to  attract 
notice,  and  gain  admiration.  It  is  somewhat  allied 
to  pride,  and  still  more  to  conceit,  conceitedness ^  self- 
conceit^  self-praise,  and  self-commendation.  Egotism  is 
one  form  of  vanity  often  manifested.  —  See  Arro- 
gance, Pride. 

VAN'aUISH  (vSng'kwIsh),  v.  a.  {h.  vinco  ;  It.  vin- 
cere\  Sp.  vincer\  Fr.  v«incre.]  [z.  VANauiSHED; 

pp.  VANaUISHING,  VANQUISHED.] 

1.  To  conquer ;  to  overcome ;  to  subdue ;  to 
subjugate  ;  to  defeat;  to  overpower. 

Were 't  not  a  shame,  that,  whilst  you  live  at  jar, 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanqvixhed. 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  youi*    Shak, 
They  . . .  vanquished  the  rebels  in  all  encounters.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  confute ;  to  disprove ;  to  show  the  fal- 
lacy of;  to  defeat;  to  reduce  to  silence. 

This  bold  assertion  has  been  fully  vanquished  in  a  late  re- 
ply to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux's  treatise.  Atterbuj-y. 

Syn.  —  See  Conquer,  Defeat. 

VAN'CIUISII,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep  by  which 
they  pine  away  ;  vinquish.  Loudon. 

VAN  aUISH-A-BLE  (vang'kwish-51-bl),  a.  That 
may  be  vanquished  ;  conquerable.  Gayton. 

VAN'aUISH-?R  (vang']cwish-er),«.  One  who  van- 
quishes ;  a  conqueror  ;  a  subduer.  Milton. 

VAN'aUISH-MfiNT,  n.  The  state  of  being  van- 
quished ;  conquest ;  victory,     [r.]        Bp.  Hall. 

VAN'TA^E^  n.     [From  advantage.'] 

1..  t  Gain  ;  profit ;  benefit ;  advantage. 

What  great  vantage  do  we  get  by  the  trade?  Sidney. 

2.  Superiority  ;  vantage-ground,     [r.] 

He  had  them  at  vantage,  being  tired  and  harassed  with  a 
long  march.  Bacon. 

3.  t  Opportunity  ;  convenience.  Shak. 

Be  assured,  madam,  'twill  be  done 

With  his  next  vantage.  Shak. 

t  VAN'TA^E,  V.  u.     To  profit.  Spenser. 

VAN'TA^E-GROUND,  n.  Superiority  in  state  or 
place ;  state  or  place  in  which  one  has  better 
means  of  action  than  another.  South. 


vant'brace, 
vant'brAss 


^  I  n.     [Fr.  avant-bras-l   Armor  for 
,  S  the  arm ;  vambrace.  Shak. 

t  VAP,  /J.    The  lifeless  part,  as  of  wine. 

In  vain  is  it  to  wash  a  goblet,  if  you  mean  to  put  into  it 
nothing  but  the  dead  lees.and.  vap  of  wine.  Bp.  Taylor. 

VAP'JD,  a.     [L.  vapidits  ;  vapor,  vapor,  steam. ]_ 

1.  Having  the  spirit  evaporat.ed ;  dead ;  spir- 
itless ;  tasteless ;  flat,  as  wine.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Dull;  prosy;  as,  "  A  vapid  discourse." 

VA-PiD'I-TY,  n.     Vapidness  ;  flatness.      Ch.  Ob. 
VAP'|D-LY,  ad.     In  a  vapid  manner.  Allen. 

VAP'ID-NESS,  n.     The   state  of  being  vapid  or 
spiritless;  vapidity;  flatness-  Johnson. 

VA'POR,  n.     [L.  vapor;  It.  vapore;  Sp.  vapor; 
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1.  (Physics.)  A  term  applied,  in  its  most  gen- 
eral sense,  to  all  bodies  existing  in  the  aeriform 
state,  but  commonly,  and  more  properly,  re- 
stricted to  substances  existing  in  that  state  which 
are  ordinarily  in  the  liquid  or  the  solid  state  ;  as, 
**  Aqueous  vapor  ** ;  "  Mercurial  vapor,*'  Nichol. 

JS^  "  When  liquids  and  certain  solids  are  heated, 
they  become  converted  into  elastic  fluids,  or  vapors, 
which  differ  from  gases  in  this  respect,  that  they  are 
not,  under  common  circumstances,  pprtnanently  elas- 
tic, but  resume  the  liquid  or  solid  form  when  cooled 
down  to  ordinary  temperatures."    Brande. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  limited  to  water  in  an 
aeriform  state.  Brande. 

3.  Fume;  steam;  mist;  fog.  Dryden. 

4.  Wind;  flatulence.  Bacon. 

5.  Mental  fume  ;  vain  imagination. 


6.  pi.  A  term  formerly  much  in  vogue  for  a 
state  of  nervous  debility  and  consequent  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  under  which  the  images  of  the 
brain  float  with  a  sort  of  visible  distinctness  be- 
fore the  patient ;  hypochondriasis ;  spleen. 

Syn.  —  Vapor  is  an  elastic,  aeriform  fluid,  into 
whicli  liquids  and  certain  solids  are  converted  by 
heat ;  and  it  is  often  used  in  a  limited  sense  to  denote 
the  water  that  exists  in  the  atmosphere  produced  by 
evaporation.  Steam  is  the  vapor  of  water  generated 
by  lieat  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  Oas  is  a  term 
applied  to  all  permanently  elastic  fluids  or  airs  differ- 
ing from  atmospheric  air.  Vapor  hnd  steam  differ  from 
gases  in  not  being  permanently  elastic  ;  but  they  re- 
sume the  liquid  or  solid  form  when  cooled  down  to 
the  ordinary  temperature.  Some  of  the  gases  are 
highly  inflammable.  The  vapor  of  the  atmosphere; 
a  vapor-h3itli ;  steam-engine;  steam  boat  or  vessel; 
oxygen  or  hydrogen  gas  ;  gas  light.  —  See  MisT. 

VA'POR,   V.  n.      [L.  vaporo.]      \i.  vaporkd  ;  pp. 

VAPORING,  VAPORED.] 

1.  To  pass  off  in  vapor  ;  to  evaporate,     [r.] 

The  whole  world  vapors  in  thy  breath.  Donne. 

2.  To  emit  vapor  or  fumes. 

Swift  running  waters  vapor  not  so  much  as  standing 
waters.  Bacon. 

3.  To  bully  ;  to  brag ;  to  bluster  ;  to  swagger. 

Let  Dutchmen  va]ior,  Spaniards  curse.  Dorset. 

VA'POR,  V.  a.     1.  To  emit  or  scatter  in  vapor. 

Break  off  this  last  lamenting  kiss, 

Which  sucks  two  souls,  and  vapors  both  away.    Donne. 


2.  To  boast;  to  brag  of. 


Swift. 


VAP-O-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  susceptibility  of  vap- 
orization.        '      '  Knowles. 

VAP'0-RA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  changed  or  con- 
verted into  vapor ;  vaporizable.  Smart, 

t  VAP'O-RATE,  V.  n.    To  evaporate.     Cockeram. 

VAP-0-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  vaporatio.]  The  act  of 
escaping  or  passing  off  in  vapor.  Biblioth.  Bibl. 

VA'POR— BATH,  n.  1.  A  bath  in  vapor  ;  a  medi- 
cated steam  bath  ;  exposure  of  the  body,  as  for 
health,  to  vapor  of  any  kind  :  —  also,  the  place 
of  bathing  in  vapor.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Chem.)  An  apparatus  for  heating  a  sub- 
stance by  means  of  the  vapor  of  water  or 
steam.  Ure. 

VA'PORED  (va'purd),  a.     1.  Wet  with,  or  subject- 
ed to,  vapor;  moist;  damp  ;  humid.      Sackville. 
2,  Splenetic  ;  peevish.  Green. 

VA'POR-^^IR,  n.  One  who  vapors;  a  boaster;  a 
blusterer  ;  a  swaggerer.        Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

VA'POR-?R-MOTH,  n.  {Ent.)  A  moth  of  the 
genus  Orgyia,  of  which  there  are  two  species, 
the  white-masked  {Orgyia  leucostigma),  and 
the  antique  or  rusty  {Orgyia  antiqua).  —  See 
Tussock-moth.  Harris. 

VA-PQ-RIF'^R-oCrP,  a.  [L.  vapor,  vapor,  and 
ferOf  to  bring.]     Conveying  vapor.  Blount. 

VA-PQ-RIF'JC,  a.  [L,  vapor,  vapor,  and/acio, 
to  maka.]     Converting  into  vapor.  Smart. 

VA'PpR-|-FORM,  a.  [L.  vapor,  vapor,  and  forma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  vapor.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

VA'POR-lNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  bullying  or  bragging 
manner  ;  blusteringly  ;  swaggeringly.         Todd. 

VA'POR-ISH,  a.    1.  Vaporous ;  full  of,  or  abound- 
ing with,  vapors.  **  The  vaporous  'p\3i.ce.**Sa?idys. 
2.  Splenetic  ;  hypochondriac.  Pope. 


VARIANCE 

VAP'QR-I-ZA-BLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  con- 
verted into*  vapor  ;  vaporable,  Brande. 

VAP-QR-I-ZA'TIpN,  n.  The  act  or  the  process 
of  vaporizing;  evaporization.  Brande. 

VAp'OR-IZE,  v.  a.  H.  vaporized  ;  pp.  vapor- 
izing, VAPORIZED.]  To  convert  into  vapor,  as 
by  application  of  heat ;  to  evaporate.  Phil.  Jour, 

VAP'OR-IZ-^R,  11.  One  who,  or  that  which,  con- 
verts into  vapor.  Standard. 

VA-POR-OSE',  «.,     Vaporous,     [r.]      Arbuthnot. 

VA'POR-OUS,  a.  [L.  vaporosus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  vapo- 
roso ;  Fr.  vaporeux.^ 

1.  Full  of  vapors  or  exhalations ;  pertaining 
to,  or  containing,  vapor.  Derham. 

The  vaporovs  night  approaches.  Shak. 

2.  Windy;  flatulent. 

The  food  which  is  most  vaporous  and  perspirable  is  the 
most  easily  digested.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Unsubstantial;  unreal;  vain,  Wright, 
VA'POR-OUS-NESS,  n.      The  state  or  the  quality 

of  being  vaporous.  Hist.  R.  S. 

VA'POR-Y,  a.     1.  Full  of  vapor ;  vaporous. 

All  the  vapory  turbulence  of  heaven.  Thomson. 

2.  Peevish  ;  hypochondriac ;    splenetic. 

Court  the  vapory  god  soft  breatliing  in  the  wind.    Thomson. 

t  VAP-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  vtrpulo,  to  be  beaten.] 
The  act  of  beating  or  whipping.  Coles. 

V4-RA'J^US,  n.  [Arab,  ouaran."^  {ZoDl.)  A  ge- 
nus of  aquatic  lizards,  the  species  of  which  ac- 
quire a  size  only  inferior  to  the  crocodiles  ;  — 
called  also  ua7'a?ius.  Baird. 

t  vAre,  n.  [Sp.  vara,  a  rod.]  A  wand  or  staff 
of  justice  or  authority.  Howell. 

VAR'^C,  w  VAr'PjCH,  n.  [Fr.]  A  name  applied 
to  sea-weed,  on  the  coast  of  France  ;  —  corrupted 
into  vraick  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Baird. 

VA'RI,  n.  {Zodl.)  A  species  of  Lemur,  about 
the  size  of  a  cat,  a  native  of  Madagascar.  Fischer. 

VA-RI-A-BIL'I-Ty,  n.   Variableness.  McGuUoeh. 

VA'RI-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  variabilis;  varius,  varie- 
gated ;  It.  variahile  ;  Sp.  (§■  Fr.  variable.^ 

1.  Changeable  ;  capable  of  change  or  altera- 
tion ;  mutable;  inconstant;  fickle. 

By  the  lively  image  of  other  creatures  did  those  ancients 

represent  the  variable  passions  of  mortals.  Kaleigh. 

His  heart  I  know  how  variable  and  vain.  Milton. 

2.  {Math.)  Noting  quantities  which  are  con- 
sidered in  a  variable  or  changeable  state,  either 
increasing  or  decreasing.  Huiton. 

Variable  motion,  the  motion  of  a  body  continually 
acted  on  by  a  force  which  changes  or  is  different  at 
every  instant.  -  Huttan. 

Syn.  —  See  Changeable. 
VA'RI-A-BLE,  n.      {Math.)    A  name   applied  to 
quantities  which  admit  of  an  infinite  number  of 
values  in  the  same  expression.    Thus  in  the 
equation  x'^  -\-  y^  =  R^,  x  and  y  are  variables. 

Davies, 

j8®=  When  there  are  several  variables  in  the  same 
equation,  it  is  customary  to  consider  all  but  one  as 
independent  variables,  or  variables  to  which  values 
may  be  assigned  at  pleasure ;  the  reniaiiiiiig  one  is 
called  K  function  of  the  others,  its  value  being  depen- 
dent upon  the  values  attributed  to  tliem.  Some  au- 
thors, instead  of  variable  and  constant  quantities,  use 
the  terms  Jluent  and  stable  quantities.    Davies.    Hutton. 

VA'RJ-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
variable  ;  changeableness  ;  mutability. 

You  are  not  solicitous  about  the  waj-ioStencss  of  the  weather 
or  the  cliange  of  seasons.  Addison. 

2.  Levity ;  inconstancy ;  fickleness. 

Censurers  subject  themselves  to  the  charge  of  variableness 
in  judgment.  S.  Richardson. 

VA'Rl-A-BLY,  ad.  In  a  variable  manner ;  change- 
ably  ;  mutably  ;  inconstantly.  Johnson. 

VA'RI- ANCE,  n,     [L.  variantia.  —  See  Vary.] 

1.  A  difference  ;  disagreement ;  discord. 
A  cause  of  law,  by  violent  course, 

■Was,  from  a  variance,  now  a  war  become,         Daniel. 

2.  An  alteration  ;  variation,     [b.]        Clarke. 

3.  {Law.)  A  disagreement  or  difference  be- 
tween two  parts  of  the  same  legal  proceeding, 
which  ought  to  agree.  Bouvier. 

f^'  Variances  are  between  the  writ  and  the  decla- 
ration, and  between  the  declaration  and  the  evidence. 
Bouvier. 

At  variance,  in  disagreement;  in  a  want  of  agree- 
ment ;  in  dispute ;  in  dissension  ;  in  controversy. 
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VA'RJ-ANT,  a.  Variable  ;  inconstant ;"  fickle. 
[Used  in  Scotland,  and  sometimes  in  Eng.  and 
the  U.  S.]     Jamieson.    Gent.  Mag.    Longfellow. 

And  men  were  found  of  nature  variant.  Chaucer. 

Though  the  forms  of  belief  may  be  somewhat  variant.  Sears. 

VA'RI-ATE,  V,  a.  [L.  variOj  variatus.']  To 
change  ;  to  alter  ;  to  vary. 

Tliie  nrtlflcial  change  is  but  a  fixation  of  nature's  incon- 
stanci',  helping  its  vanaiing  infirmities.  Bji.  2'aylor. 

iBftf*  This  old  word  is  sometimes  used  in  America, 

fiarricularly  by  clergymen  j  but  it  is  regarded  as  obso- 
ete  in  England,     Pickering, 

VA-R|-A'TIQN,  n.  [L.  variatio  ;  It.  Dariazione ; 
S^.  variacion;  Yx.  variation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  varying  ;  change  ;  alteration  ; 
mutation  ;  difference  at  different  times. 

The  perpetual  variations  of  our  speech.  Swift, 

2.  A  deviation ;  departure;  difference. 

He  observed  the  Tarwfion  of  our  Enplish  from  the  origi- 
nal, and  made  an  enlire  translation  of  the  whole  for  his  pri- 
vate use.  ^ell. 

3.  (^Gram.^  A  change  of  termination. 

The  rules  of  grammar,  and  useful  example  of  the  variation 
of  words  and  the  pecuUar  form  of  speech,  arc  often  appcinted 
to  be  repeated.  Watts. 

4.  {Mus.)  A  reproduction  of  the  essential 
features  of  a  melody  or  theme  in  a  more  fanci- 
ful or  florid  form.  Dwight. 

5.  {Astron.)  A  periodic  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  the  moon,  arising  from  the  disturbinp; 
action  of  the  sun.  Herschel. 

jd^^The  extent  of  fluctuation  to  and  fro  in  the 
moon's  longitude  which  it  produces,  is  not  less  than 
one  deprree  and  four  minutes.  It  was  discovered  by 
Aboul  Wefa,  an  Arabian  astronomer,  about  the  year 
975,  and  was  the  first  inequality  produced  by  pertur- 
bation which  Newton  succeeded  in  explaining  by  the 
theory  of  gravitation,    Herschel. 

6.  {Magnetism.)  The  angle  formed  by  the  di- 
rection assumed  by  a  compass-needle  and  a 
meridian  line  on  a  horizontal  plane;  the  angle 
formed  by  the  terrestrial  meridian  and  the  mag- 
netic meridian;  the  deviation  or  declination  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  when  poised  with  liberty 
of  horizontal  motion,  from  the  true  meridian. 

Young. 

^855=  The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  , is  not 
-constant  for  the  same  place.  At  Paris,  in  1663,  the 
needle  pointed  due  north  ;  previously  to  that  time  the 
variation  had  been  easterly  ;  since  then  it  has  been 
westerly,  increasing  till  1814,  when  it  was  more  than 
92^  degrees.  It  then  began  slowly  to  decrease.  The 
variation  of  the  needle  is  also  subject  to  daily  fluctua- 
tions connected  with  the  function  of  solar  heat,  and 
called  diurnal  variation.  The  diurnal  range  some- 
times amounts  to  twenty-five  minutes.     Lardner. 

Calculus  of  variations,  (Math.)  a  branch  of  the 
higher  mathematics,  by  which,  an  expression  or  func- 
tion being  given,  containing  two  or  more  variable 
quantities,  whose  relation  is  expressed  by  a  deter- 
minate law,  it  is  found  what  that  function  becomes, 
when  the  law  itself  is  supposed  to  experience  any 
variation  indefinitely  small,  occasioned  by  the  varia- 
tion of  one  or  of  beveral  of  the  terms  which  express 
that  law.  Huttoii. 

Variation  of  curvature,  (Math.)  the  rate  at  which 
the  curvature  of  any  curve  is  varied,  that  of  the  circle 
excepted,  which  is  constant.  Hutton. 

Syn.  —  Variation  is  the  act  of  varying  j  variety,  the 
quality  of  varying,  or  the  thing  varied.  The  varia- 
tion of  the  seasons;  variety  of  productions  ;  a  diver- 
sity of  employments  and  opinions. — See  Change, 
Difference,  Variety. 

Syn.  —  See  Changeable. 

V.Mr-1-CEL'LA^  n.  [Low.  L.,  dim  of  variola, 
small-pox,]  {Med.)  The  chicken-pox,  a  disease 
characterized  by  small,  glabrous,  transparent 
vesicles  scattered  over  the  body.         Dunglison. 

VAR'f-Cp-CELE,  n.  [L.  varix,  a  dilated  vein,  and 
Gr.  K»//.7?,  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  A  varicose  dilatation 
of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum  and  spermatic  cord, 
being  a  soft^  doughy,  unequal,  knotty,  compres- 
sible, and  indolent  tumor  m  the  cord,  increasing 
from  below  upward ;  spermatocele.    Dunglison. 

vAR-I-COSE',  a.  [h.  varicosus  ;  I'ccna;,  a  varicose 
vein.]  {Med.)  Pertaining  to,  or  affected  with, 
varix.  —  See  Varix.  Dunglison. 

VAR'I-COOs  [v5r'e-kiis,  P.  K.  C.  Wb. ;  va're-kus, 
Sm.l,  a.  [L.  varicosus-l  Swelled,  as  a  vein ; 
diseased  with  dilatation  ;  varicose.  Sliarpe. 

VA'RIED  (va'rid),  p.  a.      Diversified;    changed; 

having  a  variety  ;  variegated.  Thomson. 

II  VA'RJ-^-GATE  [va're-e-gat,  S.  W,  J.  Ja.  Sm.  R. 


C. ;  va'r9-?-gat  or  var'e-e-gat.  P.],  V.  a.  [L.  va- 
riegOj  variegatus;  varius,  various,  and  ago,  to 
move,  to  make  ;  It.  varieggiare.']    \i.  VAltlEGAT- 

ED  ;  pp.  VARIEGATING,  VARIEGATED.]     To  make 

various  ;  to  stain  or  mark  with  different  colors ; 
to  vary ;  to  diversify  ;  to  streak. 

They  had  fountnina  of  variegated  marble.        Arbuthnot. 

The  Bhells  are  filled  with  a  white  spar,  which  variegates 

and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  atone.  Wooclward. 

j(I®="All  our  orthoepists  are  uniform  in  placing 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  all 
sound  the  a  as  in  vary,  except  Mr.  Elpliinston,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Buchanan,  who  give  it  the  short  sotmd  as 
in  carry."     Walker. 

II  VA'RI-Jp-GAT-lgD,  p.  a.  Having  divers  colors; 
diversified;  party-colored;  many-colored.  Pope. 

II  VA-R|-5;-GA'TI0N,  n.  Act  of  variegating,  or 
state  of  being  variegated;  diversity  of  colors. 

Plant  tliem  fchoice  tulips]  in  natural  earth  somewhat  im- 
poverished with,  very  fine  sand,  else  they  will  soon  lose  tlicir 
variegations.  Evelj/n. 

VA-RI'5:-TY,  n.  [L.  varietas  ;  varius,  various ; 
it.  varieta  ;  Sp.  variedad ;  Fr.  variH'^.'] 

1.  Intermixture  of  one  thing  ^vith  another; 
change;  variation;  difference;  diversity. 

All  Borta  are  here  that  all  the  earth  yields; 

Variety  without  end.  Milton. 

Vai-tety^s  the  very  spice  of  lifct 

That  gives  it  all  its  flavor.  Coioper. 

Varietp  ia  ao  neceasary  to  a  pleasingr  flow  of  language,  that 

the  most  elegant  symmetry  of  verse  caunot,  in  any  lenpth- 

ened  series,  atone  for  the  want  of  it.  Milford. 

2.  One  thing  of  many  different  things;  —  in 
this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

Those  varieties  which,  the  earth  bringeth  forth.      Raleigh. 

3.  Dissimilitude  ;  want  of  similarity. 

There  is  a  variety  in  the  tempera  of  good  men.   Atterbury. 

4.  A  number  or  many  and  different  kinds. 
He  now  only  wants  more  time  to  do  that  variety  of  good 

whieh  his  soul  thirsteth  after.  Laiv. 

5.  {Xat.  Hist.)  A  subdivision  of  species 
founded  on  characters  supposed  not  to  be  per- 
manent. Baird. 

Minor  deviations  not  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  com- 
mon origin  constitute  varieties.  Gray. 

Syn.  —  See  Change,  Difference. 

VA'Rf-FORM,  a.  [L.  varius,  various,  and  forma, 
form.]  Having  various  or  different  forms  or 
shapes  ;  multiform.  Maunder, 

VA'RI-FORMED,  w.  Variform;  multiform.  Clarke. 

yA'RI-FY,v.  «.    To  variegate  ;  to  vary,  [r.]  Swift. 

V4-Ri'0-L4,  n,     [Low  L.] 

1.  (Med.)  The  small-pox,  ».  very  contagious 
disease.  ,  Brande. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  shield  in  the  genus  Variolaria, 
having  a  pustular  appearance.  Henslow. 

VA-RI'O-LAR,  a.     Spotted  with  pimples.    Smart. 

VA-RI-g-LA'TION,  n.  {Med.)  Inoculation  for 
the  vanola,  or  small-pox.  Dunglison. 

VA-RI-OL'IC,  w.    Relating  to  variola.  Dunglison. 

VA'RI-0-LITE,  n.  [L.  varius,  varioiis,  and  Gr. 
).iOQi,  stone.]  {Min.)  A  dark-green  variety  of 
orthoclase,  containing  lighter  globular  particles  ; 
—  found  in  the  river  Drac,  in  France.        Dana. 

VA'RI-0-LOID  [var'e-o-loid,  K.  Dunglison  ;  va'r?- 
o-lbid,  B.  \Vh.)  v^-ri'o-loid,  Sm.  C.],  7i.  [Low 
L.  variola,  small-pox,  and  Gr.  f?<5of,  form.] 
{Med.)  The  small-pox  modified  by  previous  in- 
oculation or  vaccination.  Dunglison. 

VA-RI-O-LOID',  a.  Pertaining  to  the  disease 
called  varioloid.  Dunglison. 

VA-Rl'0-LOUS  [vei-ri'o-lus,  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Ash,  Todd, 
Maund^';  v^-ri'o-lus  o?*  va-re-6'lus,  ^. ;  va're-o- 
liis,  Wb.'],  a.  [Low  L.  variola,  the  small-pox.] 
Pertaining  to  the  small-pox  ;  having  marks  like 
those  of  the  small-pox.  Todd. 

vA-RI-b'RUM.  [L.,  ge7i.  pi.  of  varius."]  Con- 
taining a  variety  ;  —  abbreviated  from  the  Latin 
phrase,  cum  notis  vaHorwn. 

Variorwm  editions,  editions  of  works  in  which  the 
notes  of  the  various  commentators  are  inserted.  Croker, 

VA'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  varius;  It.  ^  Sp.  vario.] 

1.  Different ;  several ;  divers  ;  manifold. 

Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  variout  names. 
And  various  idola,  through  the  heathen  world.     Milion. 

2.  Changeable  ;  uncertain  ;  mutable. 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome ; 


Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
"Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long.    Dryden. 
Robert,  who  was  variow  in  hia  nature,  and  always  under 
the  power  of  the  present  persuader.  Swift. 

3.  Unlike  each  other;  multiform;  diverse. 

VaHovs  in  arms,  in  habit,  and  in  (ongue.  Dryden. 

4.  Having  variety  ;  variegated  ;  diversified. 

The  earth  waa  made  so  i^ariom,  that  the  mind 

Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change. 

And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged.     Cowper. 

Syn.  —  See  Different. 

VA'RI-OUS-LY,  af/.   In  a  various  manner.   Bacon. 

VAR'|S-CITE,  n.  {Min.)  X  reniform,  apple-green, 
translucent  mineral,  of  weak,  greasy  lustre,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  alumina,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  water.  Dana. 

VA'RIX,  n.',  xi[.  v1r't-ce^.  [L.  ;  varus,  bent.] 
{Med.)  Dilatation  of  a  vein  ;  a  varicose  vein. 

;8^=  Varices  are  owing  to  local  retardation  of  the 
venous  circulation,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  relaxation 
of  the  parietes  of  the  vein.     Dunglison. 

vMr-LESSE  ',  n.  {Farriery,)  An  imperfection 
upon  the  inside  of  the  ham,  a  little  distant  from 
the  curb,  but  about  the  same  height.  Stocqueler. 

VAR'LjpT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  varlet,  now  valet,  John- 
son. —  Tooke  considers  varlet  and  valet  to  be  the 
same  word  as  harlot  (the  aspirate  being  changed 
to  v),  and  to  mean  simply  a  hireling.  —  Perhaps 
from  the  same  root  as  vassal.  —  See  Valet.] 

1.  t  A  follower  or  attendant  of  a  page  or  of  a 
knight ;  any  servant  or  attendant.  Spenser. 

Call  here  my  varied,  I'll  unarm  agiiin.  Shak. 

2.  A  scoundrel ;  a  knave;  a  rascal ;  a  rogue. 

I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed.  Sha3c. 

Thou,  varlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour; 
Thou  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour.  Dryden. 

fVAR'L^T-RY,  n.  The  rabble;  crowd;  popu- 
lace; mob.     "The  shouting  uarfeiry."       Shak. 

VAR'NISH,  n.  [Low  'L.vernix;  It.  vernice;  Sp. 
va7-7iiz;  Yv.  vernis.  —  Dut.  vernis ;  Ger.  Jiimiss  ; 
Dan.  fernis;   Sw.  fernissa\   Old  Eng.  vernish. 

—  Skinner  refers  this  word  to  burnish.] 

1.  A  solution  of  a  resin,  or  of  a  gum-resin,  in 
a  liquid,  which,  being  spread  over  a  surface, 
evaporates,  and  leaves  the  solid  in  the  form  of 
a  brilliant,  transparent  film,  impervious  to  mois- 
ture. Tomlinson.     P.  Cyc. 

j^' "  Vaimishes  maybe  divided  into  three  classes 

—  alcoholic  or  spirit  varnishes,  volatile-oil  varnishes, 
and  fixed-oil  vamislies.'^     P.  Cyc. 

2.  Cover  ;  palliation  ;  mitigation  ;  an  artifi- 
cial covering  to  give  a  fair  appearance.       Todd. 

VAR'NISH,  V.  a.     [Fr.  vernisser,  vernir.]   \i.  yah- 

NISHED  ;  pp.  VAUNISHING,  VARNISHED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  varnish.  Holland. 

2.  To  cover,  as  with  varnish ;  to  conceal  or 
decorate  with  something  ornamental;  to  adorn. 

"With  seeming  good  so  varnishing  their  ill.       DraytOTi. 

3.  To  hide  with  color  of  rhetoric  ;  to  palliate. 

They  vaj-ninh  all  their  errors,  and  secure 

The  ills  they  act  and  all  the  world  endure.         Denham. 

VAR'NISH-?R,_K.     L  One  who  varnishes.  Boyle, 
2.  Adisguiser;  an  adorn er.  Pope. 

VAR'NJSH-ING,  n.  The  act  of  covering  with  var- 
nish :  — niaterials  for  varnish.  Clarke. 

VAR'NISH-TREE,  n.  A  name  applied  to  sev- 
eral trees  exuding  naturally,  or  from  incisions, 
liquid  resins,  which  are  used  for  varnishing  in 
the  East  Indies ;  as  Rhus  verndx,  a  Japanese 
tree,  Stagmaria  vernicijiua,  which  yields  Japan 
lacquer,  &c.  P.  Cyc,     Lindley. 

j^St"  The  greater  part  of  the  trees  which  yield  these 
liquid  varnishes  exhale  some  volatile  acrid  principle 
wjiich  renders  the  air  near  them  irritatinp  and  hurt- 
ful to  persons  exposing  themselves  to  it.     P.  Cyc. 

VAR'RY,  n.  {Her.)  A  term  denoting  the  mix- 
ture of  argent  and  azure  vairy.  Weale. 

VART'A-BED,  rt.  {Eccl.)^An  Armenian  ecclesi- 
astic' J.  W.  Gibbs. 

VAR'V^L?,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  vervelles.]  Silver  rings 
about  the  leg  of  a  hawk,  on  which  the  owner's 
name  is  engraved ;  vervels.  Bailey. 

VAR'V|-CiTE,  n.  {Min.)  An  altered  manganite, 
consisting  largely  of  pyrolusite.  Dana. 

VA'RY,  ??.  a.  [L.  vario;  ra^ws,  various  ;  It.  vari- 
are;  Sp.  ranar;  'Fx.  varier.]     [z.  yauied  ;  pp. 

YARYIXG,  YARIED.] 
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1.  To  make  or  cause  to  be  different ;  to  alter. 

Let  your  ceaseless  change 
Varp  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise.  Milton. 

2.  To  change  ;  to  transform  ;  to  transmute. 

We  are  to  vary  the  customs  according  to  the  time  and 

country  where  the  scene  of  action  lies.  Dnjden. 

He  varies  every  shape  witli  ease.  Pope. 

God  hath rai-ierl  the  inclinations  of  men  according  to 

the  variety  of  actions  to  be  performed.  Browne. 

3.  To  diversify  ;  to  variegate  ;  to  modify. 

God  hath  here 
Vaned  his  bounty  ao  with  new  delights.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  Change. 
VA'RY,  V.  n.     1,  To  be  changeable  ;  to  change ; 
to  appear  in  different  or  various  forms. 

Darkling  stands 
The  varying  shore  o'  th'  world.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  unlike  ;  to  differ  ;  to  disagree. 

The  public  constitutions  of  nations  vara.  Collier. 

In  judgment  of  her  substance  thus  they  vary^ 
And  vary  thus  in  judgment  of  her  seat.  Davies. 

3.  To  become  unlike  itself;  to  alter. 

He  would  vAry  and  try  both  ways  in  turn.  Bacon. 

4.  To  deviate ;  to  depart ;  to  swerve. 

The  crime  consists  in  violating  the  law,  and  vainjingfvom. 
the  right  rule  of  reason.  Locke. 

6,  To  succeed ;  to  change  successively. 

"While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 

Pant  in  her  breast  and  vary  in  her  face.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  Differ. 

t  VA'RY,  ft.     Change  ;  alteration.  Shak. 

VAS'CU-LAR,  a.  [L.  vasculum,  dim.  of  vas,  a  ves- 
sel;  tt.  vascolare,  vascular;  Sp.  vasciUoso],  Fr. 
vasculaire.'j 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  vessels  of  an  animal  or 
vegetable  body,  —  in  the  animal  body  to  arteri- 
al, venous,  or  lymphatic  vessels,  but  generally 
to  blood-vessels  only.  Dunglison.     Gray, 

Bichat  gave  the  name  vascular  system  to  the  blood-ves- 
sels, and  of  these  he  made  two  divisions.  Dunglison. 

2.  Containing  vessels ;  consisting  of  ducts. 

The  distinct  class  of  vascular,  flowerless  plants.  Gray. 
Vascular  planttt,  (Bat.)  a  term  applied  to  plants  con- 
stituting one  of  De  Candolle's  two  grand  divisions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  comprising  all  plants,  whether 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  which  have  vascular  and 
woody  tissues  in  their  composition; — called  also 
vasculares,  and  used  in  contradistinction  to  cellular 
plants y  which  are  entirely  composed  of  cellular  tissue, 
strictly  so  called,  and  constitute  De  Candolle's  other 
grand  division.  Gray.  Loudon.  —  Vascular  system^ 
{Jinat.)  the  blood-vessels,  arterial  and  venous.  Dun- 
glison :  —  (Boi.)  Tliose  interior  portions  of  any  plant 
in  which  vessels  or  ducts  occur.  The  vascular  sys- 
tem, in  an  exogenous  stem,  is  confined  to  the  space 
between  the  pith  anB  bark,  where  it  chiefly  consists 
of  ducts  and  pitted  or  woody  tissue,  collected  into 
compact,  wedge-shaped  vertical  plates,  the  edges  of 
which  rest  on  the  pith  and  bark,  and  the  sides  of 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  medullary  rays.  In 
endogenous  plants,  the  vascular  system  lies  embedded 
in  the  cellular  system  in  the  form  of  thick  fibres,  sel- 
dom having  any  tendency  to  collect  into  zones  or 
wedges  resembling  wood.  Henslow.  Lindley. —  Vas- 
cular (issitc,  (Bot.)  a  name  applied  to  transformations 
of  cells  forniing  ducts,  as  spiral  ducts,  annular  ducts, 
&;c.     Qray. 

VAS-Cy-LA'RE§,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  PhEenogamous, 
cotyledonous,  or  vascular  plants.  Wood. 

VAS-Oy-LAR'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  vascular.  Dunglison. 

VA'S-CU-LIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  vasculum,  a  small 
vessel,  and/ero,  to  bear ;  Sp.  vasculifero.]  (Bot.) 
Having  seed-vessels  divided  into  cells.    Quincy. 

VASE,  or  VASE  [vaz,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Sm.  R.  ;  vas, 
S.  E.  K.  C.  O.  Wh.  Scott i  vaz  or  vtz,  Ja.],  n. 
[L.  vas,  a  vessel ;  It.  ^  Sp.  vaso  ;  Fr.  vase.'\ 

1.  A  vessel  used  for  domestic  purposes,  or  in 
sacred  ceremonies;  an  urn-shaped  vessel,  in 
general  rather  for  show  than  for  use. 

The  toilet  stands  unveiled. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid.  Fope. 

2.  A  piece  of  ornamental  marble.       Johnson. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  calyx  of  a  plant.  Wright. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  name  given  to  the  central  part 
or  main  bulk  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite 
capitals,  and  also  to  a  portion  of  a  cupola;  — 
called  also  tambour,  and  drum  :  —  an  ornament 
of  sculpture  placed  on  socles  and  pediments, 
representing  such  vessels  as  the  ancients  used 
in  sacrifice.  Britton.     Buchanan. 

,^="  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  word  so 
as  to  rhyme  with  base,  case,  &c.  I  have  uniformly 
heard  it  pronounced  with  the  s  like  z,  and  sometimes, 
by  people  of  refinement,  with  the  a  like  aw  ;  but  this, 
beina  too  refined  for  the  general  ear,  is  now  but  sel- 
dom heard.     Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick, 


W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan 

pronounce  the  a  long  and  slender,  as  I  have  done,  but 
with  the  s  as  in  case ;  Mr.  Smith  and  W.  Johnston 
give  the  a  the  same  sound,  and  the  s  the  sound  of  z ; 
and  Mr.  Elphinston  sounds  it  as  if  written  vauz,  but 
this,  as  Mr.  Nares  justly  observes,  is  an  affected  pro- 
nunciation."    Pfalker. 

II  VASE'-SHAPED,  a.  E^sembling  a  common 
flower-pot  without  its  rim.  Henslow. 

VAS'i-FORM-TiS'SUE,  n.  {Bot.)  Tissue  consist- 
ing of  tubes  which  appear,  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  as  if  riddled  full  of  holes,  — 
but  which  are  found,  upon  more  accurate  in- 
spection, to  derive  that  appearance  from  their 
sides  being  filled  with  little  pits  sunk  in  the 
thickness  of  the  lining ;  —  called  also  pitted  tis- 
sue, dotted  ducts,  and  oothrenchyma.      Lindley, 

VAs'SAL,  n.  [Low  L.  vassallus  ;  It.  vassallo;  Sp. 
vasailo;  Fr.  vassal.  —  From  the  'Welsh,  gwds,  a 
young  man  or  page ;  gwdsaeth,  the  state  of 
pagehood,  being  rendered  in  Latin  vasaticum. 
Sir  F.  Palgrave.'] 

1.  {Feudal  Law.)  The  grantee  of  a  fief,  feud, 
or  fee ;  one  who  holds  of  a  si\perior  or  lord ; 
a  feudal  tenant ;  a  feudatory.  Burrill. 

Every  petty  prince,  vassal  to  the  emperor,  can  coin  what 
money  he  pleaseth.  Swi/t. 

2.  A  subject ;  a  dependent ;  a  retainer. 

The  common  people  were  free  subjects  to  the  king,  not 
slaves  and  vassals  to  their  pretended  lords.  Davies. 

3.  One  who  acts  by  the  will  of  another  ;  one 
who  attends  another ;  a  servant ;  a  valet. 

I  am  liis  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 

The  greatness  he  has  got.  Shak. 

4.  A  slave  ;  a  bondman  ;  a  political  servitor. 

Thou  Bwear'st  thy  gods  in  vain, 

O  vassal)  miscreanti  Shak. 

t  VAS'SAL,  v.a.    To  subject ;  to  enslave.  Feltham. 

VAS'SAL,  (t.     Servile ;    subservient.  Watts. 

VAS'SAL-A^E,  n.  [It.  vassallaggio  ;  Sp.  vasallaje ; 
Fr.  v'asselage.']  The  state  or  condition  of  a  vas- 
sal ;  slavery ;  servitude  ;  dependence.        Shak, 

VAS'SAL-ESS,  n.     A  female  vassal.  Spenser. 

VAS'SAL-RY,  n.    The  body  of  vassals.  J.  Russell. 

VAsT,  a.     [L.  vastus  ;  It.  §  Sp.  vasto  ;  Fr.  vaste.'] 

1.  Very  large  or  spacious ;  widely  extended ; 
reaching  to  or  occupying  great  extent. 

"What  a  vas.t  field  for  contemplation  I  Wollaston. 

That  is  an  ample  and  capacious  mind  which  takes  in  vast 

and  sublime  ideas  without  pain.  Watts. 

2.  Great  in  bulk  or  size;  enormously  exten- 
sive or  capacious  ;  huge;  monstrous. 

They  viewed  the  vast,  immeasurable  abyss.  Milton. 

3.  Enormous;  very  great;  immense. 

Others,  with  vast  Typhosan  rage  more  fell, 

Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 

In  whirlwind;  hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar.     Milton. 

Syn.—  See  Enormous. 

t  vAST,  n.  A  boundless  waste  ;  immensity. 
"  Through  the  vast  of  heaven."  Milton. 

VAS-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  vastatio.]  The  act  of  lay- 
ing waste  ;  waste  ;  devastation.  Bp.  Hall. 

t  VAS-TIU'I-TY,  n.   Vastness;  immensity.  Shak. 

VAS'TI-TUDE,  n.     [L.  vastitudo.] 

1.  Immensity;  vastness.     [r.]  Foster. 

2.  t  Devastation  ;  destruction.  Joye. 
YAST'hY,  ad.  Greatly  ;  to  a  great  degree.  Temple. 

vAST'N^SS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
vast ;  immensity  ;  enormous  greatness.  Waller. 

VAST'Y,  a.     Enormously  gi-eat ;  vast,  [r.] 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  Shak, 

VAT,  7c.  [A.  8.  feet,  fat;  Dut.  vat;  Ger.  fass; 
Dan.  fad  ;  Sw.  §  Icel./a«.  —  See  Fat.] 

1.  Any  large  vessel,  but  particularly  one  in 
which  liquors  are  kept  while  immature  :  —  a  cis- 
tern for  tanners  or  brewers ;  fat.  Phillips. 

2.  {Milting.)  A  wooden  tub  used  for  washing 
ores  and  mineral  substances  in,  Watson. 

3.  A  measure  of  capacity,  particularly  the 
legal  liquid  measure  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
containing  20.01  imperial  gallons.      Simmonds. 

JS^  The  shipping  vat  weighs  2204.74  lbs.  The  old 
London  coal  vat  contained  nine  bushels.  The  solid 
measurement  vat  of  Amsterdam  contains  forty  cubic 
feet;  the  wine  vat  241.57  gallons,  and  tlie  vat  for  ol- 
ive oil,  225.45  gallons. 

vAt'I-cAj^,  n.  An  assemblage  of  buildings 
near  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome,  includ- 
ing the  Papal  palace,  the  court  and  garden  of 
Belvidere,  the  library,  which  is  the  richest  in 


Europe  in  manuscripts,  and  the  museum,  which 
is  unequalled  in  the  world.  P.  Cyc. 

4JSrThe  name  Vatican  is  derived,  according  to 
AulUB  Gellius,  from  vaticinium,  prophecy ;  or  rather 
from  an  ancient  oracular  deity  of  the  Latins,  called  by 
the  Romans  Jupiter  Vaticanus,  who  was  worshipped 
there.    Brande. 

VAT'I-CAN-iST,  n.  An  adherent  to  the  pope, 
who  sometimes  resides  in  the  Vatican.  Ec.  Rev, 

VAT'I-CIDE,  n.  [L.  vates,  a  prophet,  and  cado, 
to  kill,]  The  murder,  or  the  murderer,  of  a 
prophet.  Pope. 

VA-TI^'J-NAL,  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing, 
predictions ;  foretelling.  Warton. 

VA-TIQ'I-NATE,  V.  n.  [L.  vaticinor,  vaticinatus, 
to  foretell ;  vates,  a  prophet.]  \i.  vaticinated  ; 

pp.  VATICINATING,  VATICINATED.]  To  prophe- 
sy ;  to  foretell,  [r.]  Howell, 
VA-TIC'I-NATE,  V.  a.  To  utter  or  foretell  as  a 
prophet,  [r.]  Ch.  Ob. 
Dr.  Gumming  vaticinates  hia  usual  amplitude  of  style  and 
iUuatration  on  me  fall  of  Turkey.                             At/icnieum. 

VA-Tig-J-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  vaticinatto;  It.  vati- 
cinazione.'l  The  act  of  prophesying;  predic- 
tion ;  prophecy.  Bentley. 

t  vAt'I-CINE,  n.     A  prediction.  Holland. 

VAUDE'ViLLE  }  (yod'vil),  n,     [Fr.  vaudeville.— 
VAUD'VIL  )  The  origin  of  this  word  i^  dis- 

puted ;  some  derive  it  from  Vau-de-vire,  a  vil- 
lage in  Normandy.     Brande.'] 

1.  A  current  street  song  ;  a  ballad ;  a  trivial 
strain .  Tr^oux.    Johnson. 

2.  {Fj-ench  Poetry.)  A  species  of  light  song, 
frequently  of  a  satirical  turn,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral couplets,  and  a  refrain  or  burden,  intro- 
duced into  theatrical  pieces  :  —  a  short  comic 
piece  interspersed  with  such  songs.        Brande. 

VAUDOIS  (vo-dwa'),  n,  sing.  &  pi  [Fr.]  An  in- 
habitant, or  the  inhabitants,  of  some  valleys  in 
the  Alps,  between  Italy  and  Provence,  celebrat- 
ed for  their  religious  opinions,  and  the  persecu- 
tion to  which,  in  consequence,  they  have  been 
subjected.  Brande, 

jg^  The  Vaudois  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Waldenses,  or  followers  of  Peter  Waldo,  who  acquired 
celebrity  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  from  whom  some 
writers  have  deduced  both  their  religious  tenets  and 
iheir  appellation  also.    Brande. 

II  VAULT  [vawit,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F,  Ja.  Sm.  C.  Wb. ; 
v^wt,  S. ;  v-aiwlt  or  vawt,  K,],  n.  |Xow  L.  valuta ; 
volco,  volutus,  to  roll ;  It.  voUa ;  Fr.  voHe.'] 

1.  {Arch.)  An  arched  ceiling  or  roof.  Britton. 
.C^The  arch  of  a  bridge  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 

vault ;  and  a  cupola  is  another  of  the  simpler  kind 
of  vaults.  When  two  or  more  vaults  intersect  each 
other,  they  produce  a  groined  vault.    Bntton. 

2.  An  underground  apartment,  generally  used 
as  a  store  for  wine  and  other  articles  not  injured 
by  damp  ;  a  cellar ;  a  cavity.  Simmonds, 

The  wine  of  life  ia  past,  and  the  mere  lees 

Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Shak. 

3.  A  cave  ;  a  cavern  ;  a  cell.  Sandys, 

4.  A  repository  for  the  dead  ;  a  tomb  or  crypt. 

Shall  I  not  he  stifled  in  the  vault. 

To  whose  foul  mouth  no  wholesome  air  breathes  in  ?      Sheik. 

5.  A  leap;  a  jump;  abound.  Johnson. 

6.  (Man.)  The  bounding  turn  which  riders 
teach  their  horses  ;  a  curvet :  — the  turn  or  flex- 
ure in  which  men  throw  themselves  on  or  off 
their  horses.  Cotgrave.     Junius. 

i^=- "  Mr.  Sheridan  leaves  out  the  I  in  this  word,  in 
the  word  vault,  to  leap,  and  all  their  compounds  ;  but 
my  ear  grossly  deceives  me  if  this  I  is  ever  suppressed, 
except  in  the  sense  of  a  cellar  for  wine,  &c.  In  this  I 
am  supported  by  all  our  orthoepists  from  whom  the 
sounds  of  the  letter  can  be  gathered ;  and  Mr.  Scott 
and  Mr.  Perry  preserve  the  I  in  every  word  of  this 
form.  This,  I  think,  is  not  agreeable  to  general  usage 
with  respect  to  the  exception  I  have  given;  though  I 
think  it  might  be  dispensed  with  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, especially  as  the  Old  French  voultey  the  Ital- 
ian volta,  and  ttie  Lower  Latin  valuta,  from  which  tile 
word  is  derived,  have  all  of  them  the  I ;  nor  do  I  think 
the  preservation  of  it  in  the  word  in  question  would 
incur  the  least  imputation  of  pedantry."     Walker. 

II  VAULT,  V.  a.  [L.  volvo,  volutus,  to  roll,  to  turn 
about;  Ol^Yx.voulter^Yr.vouter.]  [i. vaulted; 
pp.  VAULTING,  VAULTED.]  To  arch ;  to  shape 
to  a  vault ;  to  cover  with  an  arch. 


Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 

To  see  this  vaulted  arch  ? 

Over  head  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew. 
And,  flying,  tmulted  either  host  with  fire. 


Shak. 
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II  vAULT,  V.  n.  [L.  volvo,  volvtus,  to  roll;  It. 
voUare;    Sp.  voltear',   Vr.  vaufrer!] 

1.  To  leap  ;  'to  jump  ;  to  bound;  to  spring. 

liUcaa  vaulted  upon  Pegasua  with  all  the  heat  and  intre- 
pidity of  youth.  Addison. 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself.  Sfiak, 

2.  To  turn  or  tumble  ;  to  play  the  tumbler  or 
posture-master  ;  to  leap  with  the  body  turned 
or  bent ;  to  curvet.  Richardson. 

t  VAULT'A(?E,  n.     An  arched  cellar.  Shak. 

VAULT'^D  (v^wlt'^d),  a.  1.  Arched;  concave; 
covered  with  an  arch  or  vault. 

Restore  the  Ipckl  she  cries;  and  all  around, 

Restore  the  Ibckl  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound.  Pope. 

2.  {Bot.)  Arching  over;  fornicate.         Gray. 

^VAULT'^IR,   n.    One   who  vaults ;    a  leaper ;    a 

jumper  ;  a  tumbler.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

vAULT' JNG,  n.   1.  The  act  of  jumping  or  leaping. 

2.  The  act  of  covering  with  an  arch  or  vault : 

—  an  arch  or  vault.  Pennant. 

t  VAULT'Y,  ».   Arched;  concave;  vaulted.  S?iak. 

II  VAuNT,  or  VAUNT  (33)  [viwnt,  S.  W.  P.  E.  F. 
Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.;  vant,  /.  IV b.  Nares],  v.  n.  [L.  vano, 
vanatum,  to  utter  empty  words  ;  vanus^  empty, 
vain  ;  It.  vantare  ;  Fr.  va^ifer.]  [i.  vaitntud  ; 
pp.  VAUNTING,  VAUNTED.]  To  play  the  brag- 
gart ;  to  talk  with  ostentation  ;  to  brag  ;  to  boast. 

So  spake  the  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain. 

Vaunting  aloud,  but  racked  with  deep  despair.     Milton. 

II  VAUNT,  V.  a.  To  boast  of;  to  display  with  os- 
tentation ;  to  brag  of. 

Charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up.    1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 
II  VAUNT,  n.     Act  of  talking  with  vain  ostenta- 
tion ;  a  conceited  display  of  one's  talents  or  ac- 
quisitions ;  boast ;  brag. 

Him  I  seduced 
"With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts.  Milton. 

llfVAUNT, /t.    [See  Van.]   The  first  part.  Shak. 

VAUNT-COURIER  (vang'k8-re  er),  n.  [Fr.  avant- 
coureur.]     A  precursor ;  vancourier.  Shak. 

11  VAUNT'^R,  n.  [Fr.  vanteur.]  A  boaster  ;  a 
braggart ;  a  man  given  to  vain  ostentation. 

Tongue-valiant  hcrol  vau7tter  of  thy  might  I 

In  threats  the  foremost,  but  tlie  log  in  fight.         Dnjden. 

11  vAUNT'FUL,  a.  Boastful;  ostentatious. S^P7iser. 
11  VAUNT'ING,  n.     Act  of  boasting.  Fenhy. 

VAUNT'JNG-LY,  ad.  In  a  vaunting  manner; 
boastingly ;  boastfully  ;  ostentatiously. 

I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'et  it, 

That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  O-loster's  death.        Shak. 

VAUNT'MURE,  n.  [Fr.  avant-mur.']  {Fort.)  A 
front  or  false  wall ;  a  work  raised  before  the 
main  wall;  —  written  also  vamnure^  vaimure, 
and  vaumure.  Camden. 

VAUaUE'LIN-ITE  (vok'Hn-it),  n.  {Min.)  A  faint- 
ly translucent  or  opaque,  rather  brittle  mineral, 
occurring  in  crystals,  and  in  other  forms,  and 
composed  of  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  copper,  and 
chromic  acid.  Dana. 

VAV'A-SOR,  or  VAL'VA-SOR,  n.  [From  Low  L. 
vassalics,  a  vassal,  according  to  some  feudists ; 
from  L.  valva,  a  door,  according  to  others  ;  from 
A.  S.  wal,  a  wall  or  rampart,  according  to  Spel- 
man,  conveying  the  idea  of  guard.  Burrill.  — 
Fr.  vavasseur.\  {Feudal  &  Old  Eng.  Law.)  A 
principal  vassal  not  holding  immediately  of  the 
sovereign,  but  of  one  who  so  held ;  a  vassal  of 
the  second  degree  or  rank ;  the  vassal  of  a 
baron ;  —  also  written  vavassor,  vavasour ^  val~ 
vasoWf  vavassoWy  and  valvassour.  Burrill. 

41®=- They  were  designated  as  greater  (Valvasores 
TiMJores),  to  distinguish  them  from  the  lesser  ( Fii/ufl- 
sores  minores),  who  held  under  them.  Valvasores  was 
sometimes  used  to  denote  those  who  held  immediately 
of  the  king,  otherwise  called  capitanei.  Valvasor  is 
mentioned  by  Lord  Coke  and  Blackstone  as  an  ancient 
name  or  title  of  dignity  in  England  next  beneath  a 
peer.    Burrill. 

t  VAV'A-SO-RY,  n.    Land  held  by  a  vavasor. 

He  was  also  called  a  vavasor,  and  hie  lands  a  vavasory, 
which  held  of  eome  mean  lord,  aud  not  immediately  of  the 
king.  Harrington. 

t  VA'WARD,  n.  [From  van  and  ward.']  The  fore- 
part ;  the  van  ;  the  advance.  Shak. 

VE  '4-DAR,  n.  The  thirteenth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish ecclesiastical  year ;  the  embolismic  or  inter- 
calary month.  Crabb, 

VEAL  (vel),  n.     [L.  vitelltes;  Fr.  veau.] 

1.  A  calf;  a  calf  to  be  killed  for  the  table,   [r.] 

Instead  of  sheep  they  [our  forefathers]  spoke  of  muttons, 

and  of  veals  instead  of  calves.  Jamieson. 


A  Scotch  runt,  without  home,  .  . .  scarce  exceeding  a 
south-country  veal  in  height.  Kay. 

2.  The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  for  the  table. 

Wouldst  thou  with  mighty  heef  augment  thy  meal, 

Sick  Leadenhall,  St.  James's,  eendH  thee  veal.  Gay. 

VEAL'-CUT-L^T,  n.  A  steak  or  slice  of  veal 
broiled,  or  cut  for  broiling.  Ask. 

t  VECK,  n.  [L.  vetula ;  It.  vecchia.']  A  little  old 
woman.  Chaucer. 

t  VEC'TION,  n.  [L.  vectio.'}  Act  of  carrying,  or 
the  state  of  being  carried  ;  conveyance.  Bailey. 

vfiC'TIS,  n.     [L.]     The  lever.  Button. 

t  VEC-TI-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  veciito,  vectitatus,  to 
convey.]     The  act  of  carrying.  Pope. 

VEC'TOR,  n.  [L.  vector,  a  carrier ;  velio,  vectus, 
to  carry.]  {Astron.)  An  imaginary  straight  line 
drawn  from  a  point  taken  as  fixed  to  a  body 
moving  in  a  curvilinear  path  around  that  point 
as  a  centre  ;  as,  a  straight  line  joining  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  — 
called  also  radius-vector.        Hutton.    Lardner. 

t  VEC'TURE  (v6kt'yur),  n.  [L.  vectura.']  The  act 
of  carrying ;  conveyance.  Bacon. 

VE'dA,  or  VE-dA'  [ve'da,  K.  Wb.  Brande;  ve- 
d^'.  Smart]',  n.  ;  pi.  vedas.  [Sansc.  vid,  to 
know.]  The  name  by  which  the  Hindoos  desig- 
nate the  body  of  their  scriptures  or  sacred  writ- 
ings. There  are  four  vedas^  viz.,  Rich,  Yajush, 
Saman,  a.iid  Atharva^i'a.  —  "Written  alsovedam, 
and  bedam.  P.  Cyc. 

ti^  Veda  literally  means  knowledge  or  science; 
but  in  the  primitive  ages  was  a  name  given  only  to 
theological  knowledge,  the  science  acquired  and  im- 
parted by  the  priests.  Later  it  was  extended  to  other 
sciences,  such  as  medicine.    J.  C.  Thomson. 

VE-DAJsr'T4,  n.  A  sect  among  the  Hindoos, 
whose  theory  of  philosophy  is  professedly  found- 
ed on  the  revelations  in  Vedas.  Brande. 

VE-DETTE',  n.  [It.  vedetta;  vedere,  to  see  (L. 
video)  ;  Fr.  vidette.]  {Mil.)  A  mounted  sentry, 
stationed  at  an  outpost  or  elevated  point,  to  ob- 
serve the  enemy.  Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms, 

VEER,  V.  n.  [L.  gyro,  gyratus,  to  turn  in  a  cir- 
cle (Gr.  yvp6g,  a  circle).  Skinner.  —  Same  ori- 
gin as  swerve.  Tooke.  —  It.  virare;  Sip.  virar 
or  birar;  Fr.  virer.  The  ultimate  derivation  is 
uncertain.]  \i.  veered  ;  pp.  veering,  veeked.] 
_    To  change  direction  ;  to  turn  aside  or  about. 

Nigh  river's  mouth,  where  wind 

Veers  oft,  as  oft  he  steers  and  shifts  her  sail.         Milton. 

And  as  he  leads  the  following  navy  veers.  Di-yden. 

To  veer  and  haul,  (JVawt.)  to  alter  its  direction  ;  — 

applied  to  the  wind.  Mar.  Diet. 

VEER,  V.  a.     1.  {Naut.)  To  cause,  as  a  ship,  to 

change  her  course  from  one  board  to  the  other 

by  turning  her  stern  to  windward.      Mar.  Diet. 

2.  To  direct  to  a  different  course. 

Sailing  farther,  it  veers  its  lily  to  the  west.  Brovme. 
Te  veer  away,  {JVaut.)  to  let  go  the  rope  gently. — 
To  veer  away  the  cable,  to  slacken  it,  that  it  may  run 
out  of  the  ship. —  To  veer  and  haul,  to  pull  a  rope 
tight  by  drawing  it  in  and  slackening  it  alternately. 
Mar.  Diet. —  To  veer  out,  to  let  out,  as  a  sail.  B. 
Jonson. 

VEER'A-BLE,  a.     Changeable  ;  shifting,     [r.] 

The  winds  were  veerable  for  several  days.        Randolph. 

VEER'ING,  p.  a.  Turning  about ;  turning  aside. 
VEER'ING,  n.     The  act  of  turning  or  changing. 

"  Veerings  of  the  people."  Addison. 

VEER'iNG-LY,  ad.     With  a  tendency  to  change 

its  course,  or  shift  its  direction.  Clarke. 

VE'GA,  n.  {Astron.)  The  bright  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Lyra.  Hind. 
t  v£^-5-TA-BIL'{-TY,    ji.      Vegetable    nature  ; 

state  or  quality  of  being  a  vegetable.  Browne. 
VEg^'jp-TA-BLE  (vSd'je-tgt-bl),  n.    [L.  vegeto,vege- 

tatus,  to  enliven  ;  vegetus,  enlivened,  vigorous  ; 

vegeo,  to  move,  .to  arouse  ;  vigeo,  to  flourish.  — 

See  Vegetable,  a.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  living  body  destitute  of  sensatio]i 
and  of  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place^, 
deriving  its  existence  by  seeds,  or  otherwise  from 
a  parent  stock,  having  its  parts  extended  and 
evolved  from  within,  and  imbibing  its  nutriment 
by  superficial  absorption  only  ;  a  plant.  Young. 

2.  A  plant  cultivated  for  culinary  uses,  or  for 
feeding  domestic  animals.  Smart. 

Syn. —  Vegetable,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  a  term 
which  includes  all  the  productions  of  tho  vegetable 
kingdom  —  all  which  are  treated  of  in  the  science  of 
botany,  from  the  largest  trees  to  the  common  moss. 


A  plant  is  any  vegetable  production  produced  from 
seed.  Vegetables,  as  the  term  is  commonly  used,  are 
such  plants  as  are  cultivated  for  the  table.  Plant  is 
commonly  applied  to  such  vegetables  as  are  not  very 
large.  Herbs  are  plants  which  have  no  woody  struc- 
ture. Cabbages,  parsnips,  &c.,  are  vegetables  ;  grass, 
sage,  &c.,  are  herbs. 

VE^'^-TA-BLE,  a.      [L.  veaetabills,   enlivening; 
It.  veaetabile,  vegetable  ;  Fr.  v^gHahle.] 

1.  Relating  or  belonging  to  a  plant  or  to  vege- 
tation.    '^The  vegetable  world."  Fnor. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  plants.  "Animal 
and  vegetable  bodies."  Woodward. 

Vegetable  brimstone,  a  name  applied  to  a  powder 
used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  manufacture 
of  fireworks,  and  in  pharmacy  to  roll  up  pills.  It  is 
collected  from  the  spore-cases  of  Lycopodium  davatum 
and  Selago.    Lindley.  —  Vegetable  ivory.     See  IVORY. 

—  Vegetable  Idngdom,  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions 
of  natural  history,  including  all  plants  ;  the  other  two 
being  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  mineral  kingdom. 
Linnajus  characterizes  the  three  kingdoms  thus : 
"  Mineralia  crescunt ;  vegetabilia  crescunt  et  vivunt ; 
animalia  crescunt,  vivunt,  et  sentiunt." — Vegetable 
marrow,  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  Cucurbita  ovifera,  a  native 
of  Aetrachan,  much  prized  for  its  excellent  culinary 
qualities.  Eng.  Cyc. —  Vegetable  parchment,  unsized 
paper  soaked  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  renders 
it  tough  and  firm,  like  parchment.  It  is  applicable  to 
a  great  variety  of  purposes.  De  la  Rue.  ~  Vegetable  silk, 
the  woolly  coat  of  the  seeds  of  Chorisiaspeciosa,  used  for 
stuffing  cushions  and  for  similar  domestic  purposes.  It 
resembles  cotton  ;  but  it  cannot  be  manufactured,  in 
consequence  of  no  adhesion  existing  between  the  fibres. 

Archer.  Lindley. — Vegetable  tallow.    SeeTALLOW 

Chinese  vegetable  tallow,  a  hard  and  brittle  substance, 
of  a  tallowy  odor,  cream-white  color,  becoming  brown 
by  exposure,  and  containing  some  acid  in  abundance  ; 

—  procured  from  the  seeds  of  Croton  sebifemm,  and 
brought  from  Canton.  Archer. —  Indian  vegetable  tal- 
low, a  substance  procured  from  tlie  fruit  of  certain 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Dipteracece,  resembling  or- 
dinary tallow  in  consistency,  of  a  yellowish-green 
color,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  which 
give  out  a  sweet  smell  in  burning.  Archer.  —  Vegeta- 
ble wax,  a  product  from  the  leaves  of  Corypha  cerifera, 
the  Carnauba  palm,  of  a  light  sulphur-yellow  color, 
rather  brittle,  and  having  a  lustre  between  that  of 
wax  and  resin;  — said  to  be  used  for  mixing  with 
common  beeswax,  to  give  it  greater  firmness  in  some 
of  its  applications  :  —  a  substance  obtained  by  boiling 
and  pressing  the  berries  of  the  wax-bearing  candle- 
berry  myrtle  (Myrica  cerifera) ;  myrtle-wax.  It  has 
a  greenish-yellow  and  aromatic  smell,  and  is  used  to 
make  candles.    Archer. 

V£(?'?-TAL,  a.    [Fr.  vegetal] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  vegetables 
or  plants  ;  vegetable,     [r.]  Field. 

2.  {Phys.)  Relating  to  that  class  of  vital  phe- 
nomena common  to  plants  and  animals;  viz., 
digestion  and  nutritive  assimilation,  growth, 
absorption,  secretion,  excretion,  circulation,  res- 
piration, generation,  as  contradistinguished  from 
sensation  and  volition.  Brande. 

t  VE(?':e-TAL,  n,    A  vegetable.  B.  Jonson. 

VE^-^-TA'R|-AN,  a.    Relating  to  vegetarianism, 

or  to  vegetarians.  Clarke. 

VEgj-jg-TA'Rl-AN,  n.  ^  Ope  who  adheres  to  the 

principles  of  vegetarianism.  Dunglison. 

VEgf-]e-TA'RI-AN-i§M,n.  The  doctrine  thafman, 
for  his  full  mental  and  corporeal  development, 
ought  to  subsist  on  the  direct  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  tutally  abstain  from 
fiesh  and  blood.  Dunglison. 

'VE^'^-TATE,  V.  n.  [L.  vegeto,  vegetatus;  vege- 
tus, vigorous ;  It,  vegetare ;  Sp.  vegetar ;  Fr. 
veg4te}\]  \i.  vegetated  ;  pp.  vegetating, 
VEGETATED.]  'To  grow,  as  a  vegetable  or  plant ; 
to  shoot ;  to  sprout. 

The  seed,  being  sown,  was  left  to  vegetate.  FaJey, 

VE^-^^l-TA'TIpN,  n.    [L,  vegetatio,  an  enlivening  ; 

It.  vegetazione  ;  Sp.  vegetacion ;  Fr.  vegetation.] 

1.  Process  of  vegetating  ;  growth  of  plants. 

2.  Vegetables  or  plants  in  general.       Smart. 

3.  {Med.)  A  morbid  part,  which  rises  as  an 
excrescence  in  syphilis,  &c. :  —  also  a  fleshy 
granulation  which  sometimes  arises  at  the  sur- 
face of  a  wound  or  ulcer.  Dunglison. 

Vegetation  of  salts,  OX  saline  vegetation,  (Chem.)  a 
kind  of  crystalline  film  which  shoots  up  spontaneous- 
ly from  the  edges  of  a  solution  of  crystalHzable  mat- 
ter, as  salt,  camphor,  &c.  Hnblyn. 

VE^'^J-TA-TIVE,  lu.  [It.  ^  Sp.  vegetatiro;  Fr.- 
v^g^tatif.] 

1.  Growing,  or  having  the  power  of  growing  ; 
growing  or  increasing,  as  plunts. 

Creatures  vegetative  and  giowing.  Raleigh. 
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2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  growth,  in 
plants.     "The  vegetative  faculties."       Brootne. 

VEgj'p-TA-TlVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  pro- 
ducing growth.  Johnson. 

+  V^l-^^"^^')  ^'  [L.  vegetus."]  Vigorous  ;  active  ; 
sprightly.     *'  A  .  .  .  vegete  age."        Bp.  Taylor. 

VE^'^-TiVE,  (X,  Vegetable;  vegetative;  grow- 
ing as  a  plant.     "  Vegetive  life."    [k.]      Tusser. 

t  VE(^'5-TiVE,  n.    A  vegetable.  Massinger. 

VE(?'^-TO-An'(-MAL,  a.  Partaking  of  the  na- 
ture both  of  vegetable  and  of  animal  matter. 

j^^  Vegetable  albumen  and  gluten  both  contain 
nitrogen,  and  both,  when  left  to  themselves  in  a 
moist  state,  underiro  putrefaction.  From  these  circum- 
stances, and  from  their  close  resemblance  to  certain 
proximate  animal  principles,  in  cliemical  habitudes 
and  relations,  tiiey  are  sometimes  called  vegeto-animal 
substances.     Wood  ^  Bache. 

t  VE^'^-TOUS,  a.  [L.  vegetus.']  Active.  B.Jonson. 
VE'Hg-MENCE,  n.     [L.  vehementia ;  It.  veemen- 
za  ;  Sp.  vehemencia  ;  Fr.  vehemence,'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  vehement ;  violence  ; 
ardor;  eagerness;  fervor. 

I  hear  him  with  a  secret  kind  of  horror, 

And  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper.         Addison. 

2.  Force  ;  impetuosity  ;  might. 

Universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused, 
Assaults  his  car  with  loudest  vehemence.  Milton. 

VE'H^l-MEN-CY,  n.     Vehemence.  Hooker. 

VE'H^-MENT,  a.  [L.  vehemens  ;  veh  or  ve, 
an  inseparable  particle  denoting  privation,  and 
mens,  the  mind,  with  a  connecting  vowel,  and 
thus,  properly,  not  very  reasonable,  vehement. 
W.  Smith.  —  It.  veemente;  Sp.  veheinente ;  Fr. 
vehejnent.^ 

1.  Eager;  violent;  furious;  impetuous;  ar- 
dent ;  zealous. 

Ere  my  arrival,  notice  give  of  thine 

To  the  old  king;  for  vehement  I  know 

His  temper.  Cowper^ 

2.  Forcible  ;  active  ;  vigorous  ;  powerful  ;. 
strong;  excessive;  very  great. 

Gold  will  endure  a  vehement  fire  for  a  long  time  without 
any  change.  Grew. 

Syn.  —  See  Violent,  Excessive. 
VE'HE-MENT-LY,  ad.     In  a  vehement  manner. 
VE'HI-CLE  (ve'he-kl),  n.       [L.  vehiculum;    veho 

rSansc.  van,  to  draw,  to  carry),  to  carry;  It.  ve- 

tciilo  ;  Sp.  vehiculo  ;  Fr.  vehicule.l 

1.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  carried ;  a  car- 
riage ;   a  conveyance.  Addison. 

2.  That  by  means  of  which  any  thing  is  com- 
municated or  conveyed  ;  medium  ;  instrument. 

Words  seem  to  be  as  it  were  bodies  or  vehicle:*  to  the  sense 
or  mcaninp,  which  is  the  spiritual  part,  and  which  without 
the  other  can  hardly  be  fixed  in  the  mind.  WoUasion. 

A  simple  style  forms  the  best  vehicle  of  thought.  Wirt. 

3.  {Med.)  A  substance  which  serves  as  a  me- 
dium of  administration  for  any  medicine;  an 
excipient.  Dunglison. 

4.  {Paint.)  The  liquid  with  which  the  vari- 
ous pigments  are  applied ;  medium.      Fairholt. 

VE'HI-CLED  (ve'he-kld),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
vehicle  or  means  of  conveyance.  Green. 

V^l-HIC'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  vehicularis ;  veho,  to  car- 
ry.] Pertaining  to  a  vehicle  ;  forming  a  vehi- 
cle ;  vehiculary.  Tucker. 

V^-HlCU-LA-llY,  a.     Vehicular.  Elmes. 

VEH'MtC,  a.  Noting  criminal  courts  of  justice 
established  in  Germany  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  vehrnic.  or,  as  they  were  called,  free  courts,  were  then 
[in  the  be?iiinin/j  of  the  13th  century]  modelled  on  a  secret 
system  of  organization.  Branue. 

VEIL  (val),  n.  [L.  velum,  —  perhaps  akin  to  L. 
celo,  to  hide,  to  conceal  by  covering.  W.  Smith. 
—  It.  &  Sp.  velo  ;  Fr.  voile.'] 

1.  A  cover  to  conceal  the  face  ;  a  screen,  usu- 
ally made  of  thin  gauze  or  lace,  for  the  face. 

To  feed  his  fiery',  lustful  eye. 
He  snatched  the  veil  tliat  hung  her  face  before.       Spenser, 

2.  A  cover  ;  a  disguise;  a  mask;  a  screen. 

The  ill-natured  man  exposes  those  feelings  in  human  na- 
ture which  the  other  would  cast  a  i-eil  over.  Addison. 

To  take  the  veil,  to  receive  the  veil  in  token  of  retir- 
ing from  the  world,  as  a  woman  when  she  is  about 
to  become  a  nun ;  to  become  a  nun. 
VEIL    (val),    U.    «.        \i.    VEILED  ;    pp.    VEILING, 
VEILED.] 

1.  To  cover  or  screen  with  a  veil ;  to  cloalt. 

Her  face  was  veili'-l\  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 

Love,  sweetness,  guodness  in  her  person  shined.      Milton. 


2.  To  cover  ;  to  invest ;  to  envelop.     Milton, 

3.  To  hide;  to  conceal;  to  disguise;  to  mask. 

Of  darkness  visible  he  so  much  lent. 

As  half  to  show,  half  iei/,.the  deep  intent.  Pope. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  horizontal  membrane  connecting 
the  margin  of  the  pileus  or  cap  of  mushrooms 
with  the  stipes  or  stalk  :  —  also  the  calyptra  of 
mosses.  Lindley.     Gray. 

VEIL'L^ISS  (val'les),  a.    Without  a  veil.  Milman. 

VEIN  (van),  71.  [h.  vena ;  It.  ^  Sp  vena;Fv  veine.'] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  vessel  for  the  conveyance  of  ve- 
nous, or  black  blood  from  every  part  of  the  body 
to  the  hearto  Dunglison. 

^g'  Veins  are  found  wherever  there  are  arteries, 
and,  altogether,  form  the  venous  system.     Dunglisoju 

2.  {Boto)  One  of  the  small  ribs  or  branches 
of  the  framework  of  leaves.  Gray. 

3.  {Geol,  &  Min.)  A  crack  or  crevice  in  a  rock 
or  mineral,  ramifying  into  smaller  parts,  and 
filled  by  a  mineral  substance  different  from  that 
rock  or  mineral ;  a  lode  hyell. 

There  is  a  vein  for  the  sj-lver  Joh  xxviii.  1. 

4.  A  stripe  or  variation  of  color  in  wood,  or 
in  marble  or  other  stone  ;  variegation  ;  streak. 
*'  The  veins  of  the  marble="  Johnson^ 

5.  A  hollow  ;  cavity  ;  fissure  ;  clefto 

Down  to  the  veiris  of  earth.  Milton. 

6.  Tendency  or  turn  of  the  mind  nr  genius; 
natural  bent;  talent;  faculty;  genius. 

Invoke  the  Muses  and  improve  my  vein.  Waller, 

7.  A  particular  mood  or  state  of  mind  ;  train 
of  thought  or  feeling ;  peculiarity  of  disposition ; 
bent;  bias;  humor;  disposition;  strain. 

Thou  troublest  me;  I  am  not  in  the  vein.  Shak. 

Artisans  have  not  only  their  growth  and  perfection,  but 

likewise  their  veins  and  times.  Wotton. 

I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day.  Mak. 

8.  Continued  disposition  ;  propensity.  "  The 
vein  o  .  .  of  running  into  speculations."  Temple, 

9.  Continued  production  ;  current. 

He  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking.         Swift. 

VEIN  (van),  V.  a.  To  form  or  mark  with  veins ;  to 
streak  or  variegate  with  veins.  Kirby, 

VEIN'AL(va'n5il),  a.     Venal;  venous.  Boyle. 

VEINED  (vand),j3.  a.      Having  veins;    streaked; 

variegated  ;  veiny  ;  venose.  Mortimer, 

VEIN'ING  (van'ing),  yt.     The  act  or  the  process  of 

forming  veins.  Clarke. 

VEIN'L^SS  (van'les),  a.  Destitute  of  veins.  Gray. 

VEIN'L5;T  (van'-),  n.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  smaller 
ramifications  of  veins.  Gray. 

VEIN'— STONE,  n,  A  name  applied  to  earthy 
minerals  occupying  veins  associated  with  metal- 
lic ore  ;  gangue.  Ansted. 

VEIN'Y  (va'ne),  a.  [Fr.  veineicx.']  Full  of  veins  ; 
having  veins;   streaked;  veined.  Thomson. 

VE'LATE,  n.  [L.  relo,  velxtus,  to  veil.]  {Bot.) 
Furnished  with  a  veil.  Gray, 

t  VELE,  n.     A  veil.  Spenser. 

V5:-l£:L'LA,  n.  [L.  velum,  a  sail.]  {ZoOl.)  A 
genus  of  Acalephans,  characterized  by  a  vertical 
crest  or  sail,  by  means  of  which  they  are  wafted 
along  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Brande. 

t  VE-LIP'^R-OUS,  a.  [L.  velifer  ;  velum,  a  sail, 
andfero,  to  bear.]  Sail-bearing  ;  bearing  sails= 
"  Veliferoits  chariots."  Evelyn. 

t  VEL-I-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  velitatio.]  A  skirmish ; 
a  light  contest ;  an  attack  ;  an  onset.  Hale. 

VELL,  n.  The  maw  or  stomach  of  a  young  calf 
used  for  rennet.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

V^X-LE'I-TV",  n.  [h.  velleitas ;  re^/e,  to  will ;  It. 
velleitd ;  Fr.  velUite.']  The  scholastic  term  used 
to  signify  the  lowest  degree  of  desire.       Locke. 

Velleity  is  an  indolent  or  inactive  wish  or  inclination 
towards  a  thing,  which  leads  to  no  energetic  eftbrt  to  ob- 
tain it.  JPleming, 

t  VEL'LJIT,  n.    See  Velvet.  Todd. 

VEL'LJ-CATE,  v.  n.  [L.  vellico,  vellicaius  ;  velh, 
to  pull;   It.  vellicare;   Sp.relicar.']     [t,  velli- 

CATED  ;     pp.    VELLICATING,  VELLICATED.]       To 

twitch ;  to  pluck  ;  to  act  upon  by  stimulation. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  bodies  which  are  rough  and 
angular  rouse  and  vellicate  the  organs  of  feeling.  Burke. 

VEL-LI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  vellicatio  ;  It,  vellica- 
zione ;  Sp,  velicacio?i.'] 


1.  A  twitching  ;  stimulation.  Watts. 

2.  {Med.)  A  local  and  habitual  convulsive 
motion  of  certain  muscles,  especially  of  some 
of  those  of  the  face.  Dunglison. 

VEL'LOJ^,n,  [Sp.l  A  copper  coin  of,  Castile. 
—  also  a  term  applied  to  money  of  account,  and 
used  like  the  word  sterling,  Velasquez. 

VEL'LUM,  n.  [Fro  vtlin,  calf's  skin ;  veller,  to 
calve.]  A  fine  kind  of  parchment  made  from 
the  skins  of  calves,  kids,  or  lambs.        Fairholt. 

VEL'LllM-POST,  n,  A  smooth  kind  of  writing- 
paper  of  superior  quality.  Simmonds. 

VEL'LUM-Y,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  vellum.  Ec.  Rev, 

t  VEL'LUTE,  n.     See  Velvet.  Todd: 

VEL-O-CiM'5-T^R,  n.  [L.  velox,  swift,  and  me- 
trurn,  a  measure.]  An  apparatus  for  measur- 
ing the  rate  of  speed  of  machinery^  Weale* 

V^-LOq'j-PEDE,  n.  [L.  velox,  swift,  and  pes, 
pedis,  a  foot ;  It.  velocipede.^  A  carriage  which 
is  capable  of  being  propelled  along  a  road  by 
the  muscular  power  of  the  rider  acting  upon 
treadles  and  levers  which  communicate  with  a 
cranked  wheel  axle.  Weak. 

V^-l6<^'!-TY,  n.  [L.  velocitas  ;  vehx,  swift ;  It. 
velocith  ;  S"p=  velocidad  ;  Fr.  velocity.'] 

1.  Speed ;  swiftness  ;  rapidity ;  celerity ;  fleet- 
ness  ;  quickness^ 

Lightning  is  productive  of  grandeur,  which  it  chiefly  owes 
to  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  Bttrke. 

2.  {Physics.)  That  aff'ection  or  quality  of  mo- 
tion by  which  a  moving  body  passes  over  a  cer- 
tain space  in  a  certain  time.  Hutton. 

Tmtial  velocity.  ((?i/7i7(cr7/.)  the  velocity  with  which 
mihtary  projectiles  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece 
by  which  tliey  are  discharged.  Button. — Relative  ve- 
locity, the  velocity  with  which  bodies  approach  to,  or 
recede  from,  one  another,  whether  they  both  move,  or 
one  of  1  hem  is  at  rest.  —  Uniform  or  equal  velocity,  the 
velocity  of  a  body  which  passes  over  equal  spaces 
in  equal  times.  Velocity  is  variable  or  unequal,  when 
the  spaces  passed  over  in  equal  times  are  unequal, — 
in  which  case  it  is  accelerated  or  retarded  velocity  ;  and 
this  acceleration  or  retardation  may  be  equal  or  un- 
equal, that  is,  uniform  orvariable. —  Virtual  velocity. 
See  Virtual.    Hutton. 

Syn.  — See  Quickness^ 

VE'LUM,  n.  [L.,  arez7.]  {Bot.)  The  veil  in  cer- 
tain fungi.  Henslow. 

t  VEL'URE,  n.     [Fr.  velours,']     Velvet.         Shak. 

V^-LU'TI-NOUS,  a.  {Bot.)  Soft  or  velvety  to  the 
touch  ;  feeling  like  velvet.  Gray. 

VEL'v:5-RET,  /(.     A  kind  of  fustian.    Simmonds. 

VEL'V^T,  n.  [It.  velhito  ;  Sp.  velludo  ;  Fr.  ve- 
lours ;  —  from  L.  vellus,  a  fleece.]  A  soft,  tex- 
tile fabric,  woven  wholly  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and 
cotton  mixed,  having  a  loose  pile  or  short  shag 
of  threads  on  the  surface.  Sim,mo7ids. 

jg^*  The  fine  soft  nnp,  with  which  velvet  is  covered, 
is  formed  of  a  part  of  the  threads  of  the  warp  which 
the  workman  puts,  in  loops,  on  a  long  channelled 
wire.  Before  the  wire  is  withdrawn,  the  row  of  loops 
is  cut  open  by  a  sharp  steel  instrument  which  is 
drawn  along  the  channel  of  the  wire.  Various  other 
fabrics  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  such  as  thicksets, 
plushes,  corduroys,  velveteens,  &.C.,  are  cut  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.    Bigelow. 

Cotton  velvet,  velveteen.  —  See  Velveteen, 

VEL'V^IT,  a.  Pertaining  to,  made  of,  or  resem- 
bling, velvet ;  velvety,  Shak. 

VJ&L'V^T,  v.  It.     To  paint  velvet,  Peacham. 

VEL'V^T-:5D,  a.  Partal  .n^  of,  or  resembling,  the 
qualities  of  velvet ;  velvety.  Qzdn. 

VEL-V?T-EEN',  n.  _  [L.  velMino.']  A  kind  of 
cotton  stuff  made  in  imitation  of  velvet;  a  sort 
of  fustian  ;  cotton  velvetg  Ure. 

VEL'V^T-ING,  n.  The  pile-threads  or  nap  of 
velvet :  —  a  velvet.  Clarke. 

VEL'y;pT-RUN'NeR,  n.  {Omith.)  A  kind  of  bird 
having  black  and  smooth  feathers.  Crabb. 

VEL'VJeiT-SCO'T^IR,  n.  {Omith.)  A  kind  of 
black  duck  ;   Oidemia  fusca.  Yarrell. 

VEL'V5:T-Y,  a.  Pertaining  to,  made  of,  or  re- 
sembling, velvet.  Hill. 

VE'NAL,  (t.     [L.  venalis;  venus,  sale  ;  It.  venale; 
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Sp.  venal ;  Fr.  vMaL]  Purchasable  ;  merce- 
nary ;  that  may  be  bought  or  sold ;  hireling. 

And  shakes  Corruption  on  her  ventU  throne.        Thomson. 
This  verse  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor  thou  refuse 
This,  from  no  venal  or  ungrateful  muse.  Pope. 

Syn. —  Veiial  is  applied  to  what  may  be  boujjht 
or  sold  ;  mercenary^  to  what  may  he  hired  or  let ;  and 
holh  are  used  in  a  bad  sense.  Mercenary  troops  or 
soldiers;  a  rcnai  writer  j  a  uenaZ  office;  a /wre/m^  wit- 
ness or  preacher. 

VE'NAL,  a.  [L.  veHtt,  a  vein.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  contained  in,  the  veins  ;  venous.  Ray. 

VF^-nAL'J-TY,  n.  [L.  venalitas;  It  venalith; 
•Sp  venalidad\  Fr.  ve^ialitp.']  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  venal ;  mercenariness.    Anson. 

VEN'A-RY,  a.  [L.  venor,  venaH^  to  hunt.]  Per- 
taining to  hunting ;  venatical.  Howell. 

V^-NAT  (C,  I  £j^     HL  venaticus.']     Pertaining 

V5-NAT'I-C.4L,  S  to  hunting,     [r.]  Howell. 

V:ij;-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  venatio.l  The  act,  or  the 
practice,  of  hunting,     [ii.]  .  Browne. 

V^-NA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  vena,  a  vein.]  {Bot.)  The 
veining  of  leaves.  G^'ay. 

VfiN-A-TO'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  venatorius.]  Relating 
to  hunting  ;  venatical.  Qu.  Rev. 

VEND,  V.  a.  [L.  vendo  ;  It.  vendere  ;  Sp.  vender  \ 
Fr.  vendre.]  [i.  vended  ;  pp.  vexding,  vexd- 
ED.]  To  sell ;  to  transfer  or  exchange  for  an 
equivalent  in  money.  Boyle. 

VEND,  n,  A  sale  :  —  the  whole  quantity  of  coal 
sent  from  a  colliery  in  a  year.  Simmonds. 

VEN'DACE,  n.  (Ick.)  A  species  of  trout ;  Corego- 
nus  Willughbii  ;  —  a  rare  fish  found  in  a  small 
laice  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland.  Yarrell. 

V^N-DEE',  n.  {Law.)  One  to  whom  any  thing  is 
sold  ;  a  purchaser  ;  a  buyer.  Ayliffe. 

VEND'jpR,  lb.     One  who  vends  or  sells.    Addison. 

VEN-DI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  vendib]^ ; 
vendibleness ;  salableness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

VEN'DJ-BLE,  a.  [L.  vendibilis.']  That  may  be 
sold  ;  salable  ;  merchantable.  Boyle. 

VEN'DI-BLE,  n.  Any  thing  to  be  sold,  or  any 
thing  offered  to  sale.  Howell. 

VEN'DI-BLE-NESS,  n. '  The  state  of  being  vendi- 
ble ;  salableness  ;  vendibility.  Blount. 

VEN'DI-BLY,  ad.  In  a  salable  manner.  Sherwood. 

t  VEN-D(-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  venditatio ;  vendito, 
to  offer  for  sale.]     Boastful  display.    £.  Ja?ison. 

V5N-DI"TI0N   (ven-dTsh'un),    n.       [L.   venditio.'] 
'   Sale  ;  the  act  of  selling.  Langley. 

VEN-DOR',  n.  {Law.)  A  seller  ;  the  person  who 
sells  a  thing  ;  the  correlative  oi  vendee.  Burrill. 

VEN-DUE',  n.  [Fr,  vendUj  sold.]  A  public  auc- 
tion ;  a  sale  by  outcry.  Franklin,  1789. 
4®="  This  word  is  in  use  in  the  United  States  and 
the  West  Indies  ,  hut  it  is  not  common  in  England, 
though  it  is  found  in  the  recent  English  dictionaries 
of  Knowles,  Oswald,  Smart,  and  Craig. 

V^N-DUE'-MAs'T^R,  n.  An  auctioneer ;  a  per- 
son authorized  to  sell  merchandise  by  public 
auction  or  sale  to  the  highest  bidder ; —  applied, 
in  England,  to  a  licensed  auctioneer  in  the  col- 
onies. Simmo7ids. 

II  vp-NEER',  n.  [Ger.  furnir.']  A  thin  slice  or 
leaf  of  wood,  or  other  material,  used  for  an  ex- 
ternal finish  of  articles  of  cabinet-work,  &c. 

In  the  United  States  department  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
[in  London,  1851]  wan  an  ivor^  veneer  twelve  Lnchee  wide  and 
rorty  feet  long,  cut  out  of  a  single  tusk.  Tomlinson. 

\\  VR-NEER'  [ve-ner',  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Jx.  K.  Sm. ; 

fin-ner',  S.],  V.  a.  [i.  vexeered  ;  pp.  veneer- 
ing, VENEERED.]  To  cover  with  a  thin  layer 
or  slice  of  wood  or  other  material  for  external 
finish,  as  cabinet  work.  Tomlinson. 

II  V^-NEER'JNG,  n.  The  process  of  decorating 
ordinary  surfaces  with  thin  leaves  of  wood  or 
other  substance  of  superior  beauty.      Fairholt. 

V^-NEF'I-CAL,  a.  [L.  venejicz/s.]  Addicted  to 
sorcery  or  poisoning ;  veneficial.     [r.]     Bacon. 

f  VEN'^I-fIce  (vgn'e-fis),  n.  [L.venejicium.]  The 
practice  of  poisoning.  Bailey. 


VEN-5-Fl"CIAL  (ven-5-frsh'al),  u,.  Acting  by 
poison  ;  bewitching  ;  venefical.     [a.]     Broione. 

VfiN-]6^-FI"CT0ys  (ven-?-fish'us),  a.  Poisonous  ; 
veneficial ;  bewitching,     [r.^  Browne. 

VEN-p-FI"CIOlTS-Ly  (v6n-?-fish'ys-I?),  ad.  By 
poison  or  witchcraft,     [ii.]  Browne. 

VEN'^-MOUS,  a.    Venomous.  —  See  Venomous. 

VEN'5;-NATE  [ven'?-nat,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  C.  ; 
ve-ne'nat,  N-  ^m.  R.'],  v.  a.  [L.veneno,  vene- 
natus;  wnewwm,  poison.]  '   [j.  venenated  ;  pp. 

VEXENATIxa,    VEXEXATED.]         To    poison  ;     tO 

infect  with  poison,     [r.]  Harvey. 

VEN'^-NATE,  «.    Poisoned.  Woodward. 

VJEN-?-NA'TION,  n.     1.  The  act  of  poisoning. 
2.  Poison ';  venom,     [r.]  Browne. 


t  Ve-NENE',         )  a.      [L. 

fVEN-^-NOSE',  >  neux.] 


venenosus ;    Fr.  vene- 
Poisonous.       Harvey. 

VEN-^IR-A-BlL'I-TV,  n.  The  state  of  being  ven- 
erable ;  venerableness.     [r.]  More. 

VEN'^R-A-BLE,  o.  [L.  venerabilis;  It.  venera- 
bile;  Sp.  venerable;  Fr.  veiiPi-able.— See  Yes - 
ERATE.]  "Worthy  of  veneration  ;  to  be  regarded 
with  awe  ;  to  be  treated  with  reverence. 

Daniel  was  now  a  right  venerable,  sage,  old  father,  more 
than  eighty  years  old.  Jo{/e. 

Virtue  and  true  goodness,  righteousness  and  equity,  are 
things  truly  noble  and  excellent,  lovely  and  venera!ile,  in 
themselves.  Clarke. 

VEN'ER-A-BLE,  n.  One  worthy  of  veneration; 
—  the  title  of  an  archdeacon  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Clarke. 

VEN'5:R-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  venerable.  South. 

VEN'^R-A-BLV,  ad.  In  a  manner  that  excites 
veneration  or  reverence.  Addison. 

VEN'^R-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  veneror,  veneratus  ;  It. 
venerare  ;  Sp.  venerar  ;  Fr.  tew^rer.']      \i.  vex- 

ERATED  ;  pp.  VENERATING,  VENERATED.]   To 

regard  or  treat  with  veneration,  awe,  or  rever- 
ence ;  to  reverence  ;  to  revere  ;  to  respect. 

And  seemed  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade.        Dryden. 

A  good  clergyman  must  love  and  venerate  the  gospel  that 

he  teaches,  and  prefer  it  to  all  other  learning.   S.  Richardson. 

VJEN-^R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  veneratio  ;  It.  venera- 
zione;  Sp.  veneracion;  Yx.  veneration.']  Rever- 
ential respect  or  regard ;  reverence ;  homage 
mingled  with  awe ;  a  feeling  excited  by  superi- 
ority or  dignity  of  person,  or  by  sacredness  of 
service,  character,  or  place. 

The  excellency  of  veneration  consists  purely  in  its  heing 
fixed  upon  a  worthy  object;  when  felt  indiscriminately,  it  is 
idolatry  or  insanity.  Dr.  Arnold. 

Theolofjy  is  the  comjirehension  of  all  other  knowledge,  di- 
rected to  its  true  end,  i.  e.  the  honor  and  veneration  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Locke. 

We  feel  a  secret  awe  and  veneration  for  one  who  moves 
above  us  in  a  regular  and  illustrious  course  of  virtue.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Awe,  Respect. 

VEN'5R-A-T0R,  n.  [L.]  One  who  venerates  or 
reveres  ;  a  reverencer.  Bp.  Taylor. 

V^-NE'R^-AL,  a.  [L.  venereus;  Venus,  the  god- 
dess of  love  ;  It.  4i  Sp.  venereo.^ 

1.  Pertaining  to  venery  or  sexual  love. 

They  are  averse  to  venereal  pleasures.  Addison. 

2.  Syphilitic  ;  produced  by  excessive  indul- 
gence in  venery.  Dunglison. 

3.  Adapted  to  excite  desire  for  sexual  com- 
merce ;  aphrodisiac.  Dunglison. 

4.  "h  Consisting  of  copper,  which  was  called 
venus  by  the  old  chemists.  Boyle. 

t  Vg-NE'Rip-AN,  a.  [Fr.  venerien.']  Venereal ; 
sexual ;  lustful.  Howell. 

vp-NE'R^l-OUS,  a.       [L.   venereus.]      1.  Libidi- 
nous ;  lustful.  Dei'ham. 
2.  Aphrodisiac  ;  venereal.  Bacon. 

rs-JVER  '1'D.m,  n.  pi.  {Zoul.)  A  family  of  con- 
chiferous  moUusks,  consisting  of  an  immense 
number  of  shells,  a  great  portion  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  form,  and 
the  variety  of  their  colors.  Baird. 

t  VEN'jpR-OfJS,  a.    Venereous  ;  lustful.    BuHon. 

VEN'jp-RY,  n.  [From  Venus,  i\ie  goddess  of  love.] 
The  pleasures  of  sexual  love  ;  sexual  congress 
or  communication  ;  coition.  Dunglison. 

Contentment,  without  the  pleasures  of  lawful  veneni.  is 
continencej  of  unlawful,  chastity.  Grew. 


VEN'^-RY,  n.  [Fr,  venerie,  from  L.  venor,  to 
hunt.]  The  sport  of  hunting ;  the  exercise  of 
the  chase.     "  Beasts  of  venery."  Browne. 

VE-Ng-SEC'TTON  [vS-ne-sek'shyn,  S.  TP.  P.  J.  F. 
Ja.  K. ;  ven-e-sek'shyn,  R.  Wb.},  n.  [L.  vena,  a 
vein,  and  sectio,  a  cutting.]  (Surg.)  The  incis- 
ion or  opening  a  vein  ;  blood-letting  from  the 
veins;  phlebotomy.  Dunglison. 

V^-NE'TIAN,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  inhab- 
itant of  Venice.  Byron, 

V^I-NE'TIAN,  a.  {Geog.)  Relating  to  Venice,  or 
to  its  inhabitants. 

Venetian  blind,  a  window-hlind  made  of  slats  of 
wood  strung  together  so  as  to  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  a  strinp.  Simmonds. — Venetian  chalky  a  kind  of 
steatite  used  for  marking  on  cloth,  &c.  Ure. — Ve- 
netian door,  a  door  lighted  by  p^ities  of  glass  on  each 
side.  Simmonds.  —  Venetian  red,  a  coarse,  dark-red 
ochre;  —  used  as  a  pigment,  and  called  also  scarlet 
ochre:,  Prussian  red,  English  red,  and  rouge  de  Mara. 
Fairholt.  fVeale. —  Venetian  window,  a  window  in 
tJiree  separate  apertures,  the  two  side  ones  heing  nar- 
row.    Francis. 

VENEW  (ven'y  or  ve'ny),  n.    A  bout ;  veney.  Shak. 

VENEY  (v6n'e  or  ve'ne)  [vS'n?,  S.  W.  P.  ;  vgn'e, 
Sm.  R.  Wb.'],  n.  [Fr.  venez;  venir,  to  come.] 
A  bout ;  a  turn  at  fencing ;  a  thrust ;  a  hit.  Shak. 

f  VEN^E  (venj),  v.  a.  [It.  cengiare  ;  Sp.  vengar  ; 
Fr.  venger.']  To  avenge  ;  to  take  vengeance  on 
or  for  ;  to  punish.  Bp.  Fisher. 

t  VEN^E'A-BLE,  ll.     Revengeful.        Bp.  Fisher. 

VEN'^EANCE  (ven'jans),  n.  [Fr.  vengeance,  from 
L.  vindico,  to  avenge  ;  venum,  a  sale,  and  dicOj 
to  declare.]  Punishment  inflicted  in  retaliation 
or  retribution ;  penal  retribution  ;  avengement. 

Avenge  not  yourselves;  . . .  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is 
mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.  Horn.  xii.  19. 

With  a  vengeance,  with  vehemence  ;  —  now  a  collo- 
quial phrase,  but  formerly  solemn  and  diguified.  John- 
^  son.  —  What  a  vengeance,  what,  emphatically. 
But  what  a  ve-ngeance  makes  thee  fly 
From  me,  too,  as  thine  enemy  ?  Sudibras. 

Syn.  —  See  Retaliation. 

VEN^E'FUL,  a.  Full  of,  or  inflicting,  vengeance  ; 
vindictive  ;  revengeful.  Milton. 

tVEN(?E'MKi\T,  n.  [Old  Fr.]  Vengeance; 
avengement;  penal  retribution.  Spenser. 

t  VEN^^'^R,  ■»•     An  avenger.  Spenser. 

t  VE'NI-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  veniabilis.'\  That  may  be 
pardoned;  pardonable;  venial.  Browne. 

VE'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  venialis  ;  venta,  complaisance,  , 
pardon;  It.  veniale;  S'p.  venial;  Fi.  veniel.'] 

1.  That  may  be  pardoned  or  excused ;  suscep- 
tible of  pardon  ;  pardonable  ;  not  highly  cen- 
surable ;   excusable;  as,  "  A  ?;e?wo? fault." 

While  good  men  are  employed  in  extirpating  mortal  sins, 
I  should  rally  the  world  out  of  indecencies  and  veniol  trans- 
gression. Addison. 

There  is  no  certainty  of  distinction  between  the  mortal 
and  venial  sins.  Bp,  Taylor. 

Reformed  theologians  altogether  reject  the  distinction  be- 
tween venial  and  mortal  sin.  Brande. 

2.  Allowed.     "Fe^n'aZ  discourse."        Milton. 

Venial  sin,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians, a  sin  which  weakens  sanctifying  grace,  but 
does  not  take  It  away.  Brande. 

Syn. —  Venial  and  excusable  are  applicable  to  small 
offences,  or  unintentional  mistakes  or  neglects  ;  par- 
donable, to  that  which  deserves  censure,  and  cannot  be 
allowed.  Venial  o^ervce  ;  pardonable  er vox  ;  excusable 
mistake ;  allowed  indulgence. 

VE-NI-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  venial;  venialness.     [r.]         Bp.  Taylor. 

VE'NJ-AL-LY,  ad.     In  a  venial  manner.     Clarke. 

VE'NI-AL-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  the  quality  of 
,    being' excusable  or  venial;  veniality.     Johnson. 

VE-JVI'RE.    [L.]    {Law.)  Venire  facias.  Burrill. 

VE'JVI'RE  FA'CI-AS  (-fa'she-ae),  n.     {Law.) 

1.  A  judicial  writ  directed  to  the  sheriflT,  to 
cause  a  jury  to  come  or  appear  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  the  cause  is  brought  to  issue,  to  try 
the  same.  Brande. 

2.  A  writ  issued  on  an  indictment  for  a  petit 
misdemeanor  on  a  penal  statute:  —  also  a  writ 
in  the  nature  of  a  summons  to  cause  the  party 
to  appear.  Bouvier. 

VEN'l^ON  (vgn'zn  or  v6n'e-zn)  [vSn'zn  orv6n'e-zn, 
W.  Ja.  K.  87)1.  R.;  ven'zn,  P.  Bar^clay;  ven'- 
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e-zn,  J.  F.  C. ;  ven'js-sun,  S.],  n.  [Fr.  venai- 
son,  from  _L.  venatio,  a  hunting ;  venor,  to  hunt.] 

1.  t  Animals  or  beasts  of  the  chase,  particu- 
larly deer.  _  Fahyan. 

2.  The  ilesh  of  edible  beasts  of  chase,  but 
usually  restricted  to  the  flesh  of  deer.         Shak. 

VEN'NjpL,  n.     [Fr.  venelle.'] 

1.  An  alley;  a  lane; — written  also  venall, 
and  vinell.  '  N.  Bnt.  Rev.     Jamieson. 

2.  A  sink ;  a  drain.     [Local.]  Brockett, 

VEN'OM,  n.  [L.  venemmi,  a  drug,  poison;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  veneno  ;  Fr.  venin.'] 

1.  Poison;  virus  ;  poisonous  or  noxious  mat- 
ter or  fluid,  —  particularly  a  poisonous  fluid  se- 
creted by  certain  animals,  as  the  viper,  in  a  state 
of  health,  and  which  they  preserve  in  a  particu- 
lar reservoir  to  use  as  a  means  of  attack  or  of 
deftence.  Dunglison. 

2.  Malice  ;  maliciftusness  ;  spite  ;  malignity. 

The  venom  of  such  looks  we  fairly  hope 
Have  lost  their  quality.  ISIiak. 

Syn.  —  See  Poison. 

VEN'OM,  V.  a.    To  envenom,     [u.]  Milton. 

VEN'OMED  (ven'umd),  p.  a.  Infected  with  venom 
or  poison.     "  The  venomed  race."  Dryden. 

VEN'OM-MOUTHED  (v6n'um-mbiitrid),  a.  Having 
venom  or  poison  in  the  mouth.  Shak. 

VEN'OM-OUS,  a.  [L.  venenosus;  It.  venenoso; 
Fr.  venimeux.  —  OXdL  Eng.  vene'mous.'\ 

1.  Full  of  venom;  poisonous;  noxious. 

Here  are  several  sorts  of  serpents,  many  of  them  vnstly 
great,  and  most  of  them  very  venomous.  Bampier. 

Beyond  it  is  the  port  Acone,  cursed  for  the  venomous  herb 
and  poisonous  aconitura.  Holland. 

2.  Malignant ;  mischievous  ;  baneful ;  spite- 
ful.    "A  venomous  writer."  Addison. 

VEN'OM- OtrS-LY,  ad.  Poisonously ;  malignantly. 

VEN'OM-Oys-NESS,  ii.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  venomous  ;  poisonousness.  Ash. 

VE'NOSE,  a.  [L.  venosus.]  (Bot.)  Veiny;  fur- 
nished with  conspicuous  veins  ;  veined.     Gt'ay. 

V^-NOS'J-TY,  71.  [Low  L.  venositas.]  A  condi- 
tion in  which  the  blood  is  supposed  to  move 
slowly.  Dunglison. 

VE'NOys,  a.  [L.  venosus;  vena,  ».  vein;  It.  % 
Sp.  venoso;  'Px.  veineux.l 

1.  Relating  to  the  veins  ;  consisting  of,  con- 
stituting, or  contained  in  the  veins  ;  venal. 

Arterial  blood  is  of  a  florid  red  color,  . . ,  venous  blood  is 
of  a  brownisli  red.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  Noting  leaves  having  veins  which 
diverge  from  -the  midrib  towards  the  margin, 
ramifying  as  they  proceed ;  reticulated;  netted; 
veiny ;  venose.  Lindley. 

VENT,  n.  ["Both  English  and  French  lexicogra- 
phers consider  that  there  are  two  words  so  writ- 
ten, venty  Fr.  fente,  from  fendre,  L.  JlndOy  to 
cleave  or  split  open  ;  and  vent,  [from]  Fr.  ven- 
dre^  to  sell,  L.  vendo,  to  sell."  Richardson.  — 
L.  venditio,  a  sale;  It.  ve?idita;  Sp.  venta;  Fr. 
vente.  —  Vent,  meaning  an  opening,  may,  per- 
haps, be  from  L.  ventus,  wind.] 

1.  A  small  aperture  or  hole  at  which  the  air 
escapes  or  any  thing  is  let  out;  an  opening;  an 
air-pipe ;  an  air-tube  ;  a  spiracle  ;  a  hole. 

Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent, 
And  all  the  Furies  issued  at  the  vent.  Pope. 

To  draw  any  drink,  be  not  at  the  trouble  of  opening  a 
venU  or,  if  you  take  out  the  vent,  stay  not  to  put  it  in.  Smift. 

2.  The  opening  or  passage  in  fire-arms  through 
which  the  fire  is  communicated  to  the  powder 
composing  the  charge;  —  frequently,  but  im- 
properly, called  the  touch-hole.  Stocqueler. 

The  vants  of  all  descriptions  of  English  ordnance  are  one 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Stocqueler. 

3.  Emission;  effusion;  passage,       Addison. 

4.  Discharge ;  means  of  discharge  ;  utterance. 

5.  An  opening  for  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any 
thing;  opportunity  to  sell ;  a  means  of  sale  ;  a 
ipart  or  market  overt;  sale.  Holland. 

6.  [Sp.  venta.']  A  poor  inn  on  roads,  far  from 
towns  or  villages  ;  a  baiting-place.  Skelton. 

7.  {Ornith.)  The  anus.  Eng.  Cyc. 
To  give  vent  to^  to  afford  an  opening  or  means  of 

discharge  for;  to  let  out.  To  take  vent,  fo  be  dis- 
closed; to  come  into  public  notice.  "Whereby  the 
particular  design  took  vent  beforehand,"  Wotton. 

VENT,  V.  a.   \i.  VENTED ;  jwp.  venting,  vented.] 
1.  To  let  out  at  a  small  aperture.      Spenser. 


2.  To  let  out ;  to  send  forth  or  out ;  to  emit ; 
to  pour  forth ;  to  give  way  to ;  to  utter.  *'  They 
vented  their  complainings."  Shak. 

When  men  are  young,  and  have  little  else  to  do,  they  might 
vent  the  overflowings  of  their  fancy  that  way.  Denham. 

Atheous  paradoxes,  which  have  poisoned  the  very  air  of 
our  churcli  wherein  they  were  vented.  Up.  Hall. 

3.  t  To  publish;  to  promulgate.         Raleigh. 

4.  fTo  sell;  to  dispose  of;  to  vend. 

Therefore  did  those  nations  I'ent  such  spice,  sweet  gums, 
and  peats  as  their  own  countries  yielded.  Maleigh. 

fVENT,  V.  n.  [From  L.  ventuSy  wind.  Nares.] 
To  open  or  expand  the  nostrils  to  the  wind;  to 
snuft".     "He  venteth  into  the  air."  Spenser. 

VEJ^'TAy  n.     [Sp.]  A  poor  inn  on  roads  far  from 

towns  or  villages  ;  a  mean  tavern.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

t  VfiNT'A(?E,  n.     A  small  hole  ;  a  vent.       Shak. 

VEN'TAIL  (ven'tal),  n.  [Fr.  ventail.]  The  visor, 
or  breathing  part  of  a  helmet;  —  written  also 
ventayle,  and  oventayle.  Spenser. 

t  V^N-TAN'NA,  n.  [Sp.  ventana.  —  From  L.  veii- 
tus,  wind.   I-F".  Smith.]     A  window.         Dryden. 

VEJ^'TERy  n.    [Gr.  ya<jTf,g\  L.  venter.'] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  abdomen  ;  the  belly  ;  —  for- 
merly any  cavity  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  the  head,  breast,  and  abdomen,  called 
by  anatomists  the  three  venters: — the  uterus; 
the  womb.  Dunglison.     Johnson. 

2.  (Law.)  A  mother. 

If  a  man  hath  issue  two  sons  by  divers  veniei-s.     Littleton. 

3.  {Ent.)  Lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Brande. 
VENT'JpR,  n.     One  who  vents ;  one  who  utters, 

reports,  or  publishes,     [r.]  Barrow. 

VENT'-FEATH-^R,    n.       {Ornith.)    One   of  the 

feathers  that  lie  from  the  vent  or  anus  to  the 

tail  underneath.  Maunder. 

VENT'-HOLE,  n.     A  small  aperture  to  let  out  or  j 

to  let  in  the  air.  Ash. 

VENT'I-DOCT,  n.  [L.  ventus,  wind,  and  ductus, 
a  leading.]  A  passage  for  the  wind  or  air.  Boyle. 

VEN'TI-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  ventilo,  ventilatu^,  to 
fan,  to  brandish  in  the  air;  vcji^ms,  wind ;  It, 
ventilare,  to  ventilate  ;  Sp.  ventilur  ;  Fr.  venti- 

ler.]      \i.  VENTILATED  \  pp.  VENTILATING,  VEN- 
TILATED.] 

1.  To  fan  with  wind;  to  expose  to  the  wind 
or  air ;  to  cause  a  change  of  air  for  or  in. 

Miners,  by  perflations  with  large  bellows,  letting  down 
tubes,  and  sinking  new  shafts,  give  free  passage  to  the  air, 
which  ventilates  and  cools  the  miners.  Woodward. 

2.  To  winnow;  to  fan,  as  grain.      Cockeram. 

3.  t  To  examine  ;  to  sift ;  to  discuss. 

Much  had  been  ventilated  in  private  discourse.    Harrington. 

VEN-TI-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  ventilatio  ;  It.  ventila- 
zione  ;  Sp.  ventilacion  ;  Fr.  ventilation.] 

1.  The  act  of  ventilating  or  fanning  with  wind ; 
—  the  replacement  of  noxious  or  impure  air  in 
an  apartment,  mine,  or  other  enclosed  space, 
by  pure,  fresh  air  from  without.  Addison. 

2.  The  act  of  winnowing,  as  grain. 

3.  fVent;  utterance.  Wotton. 

4.  t  Refrigeration.  Hatrey. 

5.  t  Examination  ;  discussion. 

The  ven/i/a/ioJi  of  these  points  diflused  them  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  £p.  Hall. 

VEN'TI-LA-TOR,  n.  A  machine  or  contrivance 
for  promoting  or  regulating  ventilation.  Brande, 

VjpN-TOSE',  «.     "Windy  ;  flatulent.     Richardson. 

t  VEN'TOSE,  n.    [Fr.  ventouse.] 
ping-glass. 

t  VJpN-TOS'l-TY,  n.    [L.  ventositas  ;  Fr.  veixtosite.] 

1.  Windiness  ;  flatulence.  Fe^'rand. 

2.  Empty  pride  ;  vain-glory.  Bacon. 

VENT'-PEG,  n.    A  peg  to  stop  a  vent.  W.  Ency. 

VEN'TRAL,  a.  [L.  ve?itralis ;  venter,  the  belly; 
Sp.  &;  ^v.  ventral.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  venter  or  belly; 
abdominal.  Chambers. 

2.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to  that  side  of  a  simple 
pistil,  or  other  organ  which  looks  towards  the 
axis  or  centre  of  the  flower ;  —  opposed  to  dor- 
sal. Gray. 

Ventral  fins,  (Ich.)  fins  placed  between  the  pectoral 
and  anal  fins.  Eng-.  Cyc. —  Ventral  suture,  (Bot.)  the 
line  or  seam  along  the  inner  side  of  the  ovary,  wliich 
answers  to  the  united  edges  of  the  leaf,  and  bears  the 
ovules.     Oray. 

VEN'TRT-CLE,  n.      [L.  ventriculus,  the  belly,  the 


{Swg.)  A  cup- 
HoUand. 


stomach,  a  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  venter,  the  bel- 
ly;  It.  ventricolo ;  Sp.  ventriculo ;  Fr.  ventricuh,] 
{Anat.)  A  name  given  to  several  cavities  of  the 
body,  particularly  to  the  two  cavities  of  the 
heart,  which  communicate  with  the  two  auricles, 
and  from  which  the  blood  is  sent  into  the  arte- 
ries. Dunglison, 
VEN'TRI-COSE,  a.  {Bot.)  Swelling  or  inflated 
unequally  on  one  side;  inflated;  bellied;  dis- 
tended ;  ventricous.  P,  Cyc, 

VEN'TRl-COtJS,  a.     {Bot.)  Ventricose,    Loudon. 

VgN-TRlC'U-LAR,  ».  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, a  ventricle.  Dunglison, 

V^N-TRtC'U-LOUS,  a.  [L.  ventriculosus  ]  Some- 
what distended.  Smart. 

VJE^N-TRIL-O-CU'TION,  n.  Ventriloquy  ;  ventril- 
oquism,    [r.]  C.  B.  Brown. 

VEN-TRJ-LO'aUI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  .to  ventrilo- 
quism ;  ventriloquous.  '  Chandler. 

V?N-TRiL'0-aui§M,  n.  \Ij.  ve?iter,  the  belly, 
and  loguor,  to  speak,]  Ihe  art  of  modifymg 
the  natural  voice,  so  that  it  seems  to  come 
from  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  from  difiFer- 
ent  directions  ,  ventriloquy.  Dunglison, 

The  essential  quality  requisite  iu  ventriloquism  ia  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  performer  skilfully  to  create  illusions  as  regards 
the  direction  and  the  distance  whence  the  sounds  proceed. 

J.  Hunt. 

V:5N-TRiL'0-auiST,  n.  One  who  practises  ven- 
triloquism ;  — formerly  supposed  to  speak  from 
the  belly.  Paley. 

When  it  is  considered  that  we  all  can  speak  and  sing  with 
the  jaws  closed,  without  much  disturbing  the  facial  muscles, 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  practised  ventriloquist,  who,  in 
showing  his  face,  avoids  the  labials,  p,  m,  b,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, or  produces  them  with  the  least  apparent  motion,  should 
be  successful  in  deceiving  his  audience.  .J.  Hunt. 

V^^iN-TRXL'O-aUlZE,  v.  a.  [i.  VENTRILOQUIZED  ; 
pp.  VENTRILOQUIZING,  VENTRILOQl'IZED,]     To 

practise  ventriloquism.  Phren,  Jour. 

V^N-TRlL'O-aUOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  ventrilo- 
quism ;  ventriloquial.  White. 

V^N-TRIL'O-auy,  n.  Ventriloquism,  Chambers. 

VfiNT'URE  (vent'yur),  n.  [It.  5;  Sp.  um^wm  ; — 
from  L.  venio,  vejitus,  to  come.] 

1.  An  undertaking  of  chance  and  danger ;  a 
hazard ;  a  risk.  Dryden. 

Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebel's  fight.  Shak. 

2.  Chance  ;  hap  ;  luck  ;  contingency.  Bacon. 

3.  Thing  put  to  hazard ;  a  stake. 

"We  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 

Or  lose  our  ventures.  Shak, 

M  a  venture,  on  an  uncertainty  ;  at  hazard  ,  with- 
out any  thing  more  than  the  hope  of  a  lucky  chance. 
VENT'URE   (vent'yur),  v.  n.     [i.  VENTURED  ;  pp. 

VENTURING,  VENTURED.] 

1.  To  dare  ;  to  adventure.  Bacon. 

2.  To  run  a  risk;  to  hazard. 

Nor  is,  indeed,  that  man  less  mad  than  these, 

Who  freights  a  ship  to  venture  on  the  seas.  Dryden, 

To  venture  at  or  upon,  to  dare  engage  in  on  mere 
hope,  without  any  security  of  success. 

VENT'URE  (vent'yur),  v.  a.  1.  To  expose  to  haz- 
ard ;  to  risk  ;  to  hazard. 

By  ventunng  both,  I  oft  found  both.  Shak. 

2.  To  put  or  send  on  a  venture  or  chance. 

-    The  fish  ventured  for  France  they  pack  in  stanch  hogsr 
heads,  BO  as  to  keep  them  in  their  pickle.  Carew. 

3.  To  trust ;  to  rely  on  ;  to  confide  in  ;  to  try. 
A  man  would  be  well  enough  pleased  to  buy  silks  of  one 

whom  he  would  not  venture  to  teel  his  pulse.  Addison, 

4.  To  expose  one's  self  to.     [r.] 

To  venture  the  claws  of  the  lion.  Swift. 

VENT'UR-?R  (v6nt'yur-er),  7i.  One  who  ventures 
or  exposes  to  hazard.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

VENT'yRE-s5ME  (v6nt'yuv-sum),  a.  Bold;  dar- 
ing; intrepid;  adventurous  ;  venturous.  SYry^e. 

VENT'URE-SOME-LY,  ad.  In  a  bold  or  daring 
manner;  venturously.  Johnson. 

VENT'URE-SOME-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing venturesome ;  boldness.  Scott. 

VENT'UR-ING  (vent'yur-Ing),  7i.  The  act  of  put- 
ting to  risk  or  hazard  ;  a  hazarding.      Halifax. 

VENT'UR-OtJS  (v6nt'yur-us),  a.  Daring  ,  bold ; 
fearless  ;  venturesome  ;  adventurous.      Milton. 

VENT'yR-OUS-LY,  ad.  Daringly  ;  fearlessly  ; 
boldly ;  venturesomely.  Bacon. 

VENT'UR-OUS-NESS,  n.  Boldness;  adventurous- 
ness ;  venturesomeness.  Boyle. 
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VENUE 

VEN'UE  (vSn'yu),  ».  1.  [Old  Fr.  yisne ;  Low 
li.  visnetum,  neighborhood;  L.  -mcmMs,  neigh- 
boring.] (Law.)  A  neighborhood ;  neighbor- 
hood, place,  or  county  m  which  an  injury  is 
declared  to  have  been  done,  or  fact  declared  to 
have  happened  :  —  the  statement'  in  a  declara- 
tion, of  the  county  in  which  a  fact  happened  :  — 
a  jury  summoned  from  a  particular  county  or 
place  :  —  the  county  in  which  an  action  is  in- 
tended to  be  tried,  and  from  the  body  of  which 
the  jurors  who  are  to  try  it  are  summoned. 

BurrilL 

To  change  the  venue  is  to  direct  the  trial  to  be  had  in  a  dif- 
ferent county  from  tliat  where  the  vetmc  19  laid.  Bwrill. 

2.  [Fr.  venir,  to  come.]  (Fencing.)  A  coming 
on  ;  an  onset ;  a  turn  or  bout.  —  See  Veney. 

liilte  a  perfect  fencer,  he  will  tell  beforehand  in  what  but- 
ton he  will  give  hlB  veime.  Fuller. 

VEN'U-LOSE,  a.  [L.  venula,  a  little  vein.]  {Bot.) 
Furnished  with  veinlets.  Gray. 

VE'NUS,  n.  [L.]  1.  (Roman  Myth.)  The  goddess 
of  love  and  female  beauty.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  brilliant  planet  in  the  heav- 
ens, whose  orbit  is  between  that  of  Mercury 
and  that  of  the  earth,  being  second  from  the 
sun.  "When  it  sets  after  the  sun  it  is  the  even- 
ing star,  called  by  the  ancients  Hesperus,  and 
when  it  rises  before  the  sun  it  is  the  morning 
star,  called  by  the  ancients  Lucifer.        Nichol. 

j(J®=  Venus  has  no  satellite,  is  a  little  less  in  mag- 
nitude than  the  earth,  is  never  seen  more  than  about 
47°  from  the  sun,  is  distant  from  that  luminary  about 
68,000,000  of  miles,  and  revolves  round  it  in  about  224 
days.  The  transits  of  Venus  across  the  sun's  dislc, 
which  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  afford  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  the  sun's  distance,  or  its  par- 
allax. Venus,  when  seen  through  the  telescope,  ex- 
hibits phases  like  the  moon.    Herschel. 

3.  [Conch.)  A  genus  of  bivalves,  of  which  the 
quahog  {Venus  mercenaria)  is  a  species.  Gould. 

4.  (Chem.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  copper. 

VE'NUS'^-COMB,  re.  {Bot.)  An  annual  plant 
with  white  flowers ;  Scandix  pecten.       Loudon. 

VE'Nys'^-FAN,  re.  {Zor,l.)  The  common  name 
of  much  branched  and  reticulated  polypes  of 
the  family  Gorgonia.  Baird. 

VE'NUS'§-FLY'TRAP,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  indige- 
nous in  the  sandy  savannas  of  the  eastern  part  of 
North  Carolina,  noted  for  the  extraordinary  irri- 
tability of  its  leaves,  closing  forcibly  at  the 
touch,  and  upon  insects  that  light  upon  them  ; 
Dionaa  muscipula ;  —  also  called  Carolina  catch- 
fly-plant.  Gray.     Baird. 

VE'NUS'§-LOOK'!NG-GLAss,re.  {Bot.)  Kn  an- 
nual plant,  bearing  flowers  of  considerable 
beauty  ;  Campanula  speculum.  Loudon. 

VE'NUS'§-NA'VEL-WORT,  «.  {Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  border  plants  of  the  genus  Om- 
phalodes,  with  white  or  blue  flowers,  and  round 
seeds  depressed  in  the  centre.  Loudon. 

t  VE-NUST',  a.  [L.  venusius ;  Venus,  the  goddess 
of  love.]     Beautiful ;  lovely.  Waterhouse. 

VER,  re.     [L.]     The  spring.  Chaucer. 

Vp-RA'CIOUS  (ve-ra'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  verax,  vera- 
cia ;  verus,  true  ;  It.  verace  ;  Sp.  veraz.]  Ob- 
servant of  truth ;  truthful ;  not  lying  or  false. 

Bai^row. 

Vp-RA'CIOyS-LY,  ad.     Truthfully.  Clarke. 

V^-B.A.C'1-TY,  n.     [It.  veracith  ;  Fr.  vih-acite.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  veracious  ;  habitual 
observance  of  truth ;  truthfulness  ;  honesty. 

Be  always  precisely  true  in  whatever  thou  relfltest  of  thy 
own  Icnowledge,  that  thou  mayest  give  an  undoubted  and 
settled  reputation  for  veracity.  Fuller. 

2,  Consistency  of  report  with  fact ;  truth,   [k.] 
There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  tlie  veracity  of  those  facts 

which  they  related.  Addison. 

JS^  "  In  strict  propriety,  veracity  is  applicable  only 
to  persons,  and  signifies  not  physical,  but  moral, 
truth."     Campbell. 

Syn.  —  See  Tkuth. 
VE-R.S^'I>4,  n.  [An  Oriental  word.]  {Arch.)  A 
sort  of  light  external  gallery  with  a  sloping  roof 
of  awning-like  character,  supported  on  slender 
pillars,  and  frequently  J>artly  enclosed  in  front 
with  lattice-work.  P.  Cyc. 

V?-RA'TRJ-A,  re.  (Chem.)  An  organic  base  or 
alkaloid  obtained  from  the  roots  and  seeds  of 
different  species  of  Veratrum.  Miller. 

;ftg=-  Veratria  is  an  exceedingly  acrid  and  violent 
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poison,  producing  dangerous  fits  of  sneezing  if  it 
comes  in  contact  even  in  minute  quantity  witli  tlie 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  It  acts  as  a  valuable 
sedative  in  some  cases  of  neuraigia,  when  applied  in 
tlie  form  of  ointment.    Miller. 

Vg-RA'TRINE,  or  VER'A-TRIne,  ■».  (Chem.)  Ve- 
ratria. '  Kane. 

VE-RA'TRUM,  n.  [L.  vere,  truly,  and  atrum, 
black.  Lemery.']  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  e.xtreme- 
ly  acrid  and  poisonous  plants,  from  which  ve- 
ratrine  is  obtained.  Loudoii. 

VERB,  n.  [L.  vefbumj  a  word  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  verbo  ; 
Fr.  verbe.  —  See  Wokd.] 

1.  t  A  word. 

The  assiatance  of  the  Spirit,  promised  to  the  church, -was 
not  a  vain  thing  or  a  mere  verb.  South. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  part  of  speech  which  signifies 
to  be,  to  act,  or  to  be  acted  upon ;  a  word  by 
means  of  which  something  is  affirmed  respect- 
ing some  person  or  thing;  as,  "I  am^*  \  "He 
goes'' 'j  "Werearf*';  "  She  is  rtc^mzVetZ." 

Every  noun  or  thing  which  has  an  existence  must  have 
either  an  action  or  state  of  being;  and  the  word  which  ex- 
presses that  action  or  state  of  being  is  a  verb.  Bosworth. 

Why  does  the  verb  monopoUze  the  dignity  of  being  the 
"word"?  what  is  there  in  it  which  gives  it  tlie  right  to  do 
BO?  Is  it  because  tlie  i-erb  is  the  animating  power,  the  vital 
principle,  of  every  sentence,  aod  that  without  which,  either 
understood  or  uttered,  no  sentence  can  exist?  Trench. 

VER'BAL,  a.  [L.  verbalis  \  verbum,  a.  word;  It. 
verbale  ;  Sp.  verbal  \  Fr.  verbale.] 

1.  Uttered  by  the  mouth  ;  oral ;  spoken. 

Made  she  no  verbal  quest?  Shah. 

2.  Consisting  in  mere  words  ;  insincere. 

Verbal  praises  and  acknowledgments  .  .  .  are  but  a  piece 
of  mockery  and  hypocritical  compliment.  Hale. 

3.  Relating  to  words  only  ;  technical ;  as,  "  A 
verbal  dispute."  Whately, 

4.  Minutely  exact  in  words. 

Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critic  lays.  Pope. 

5.  Literal ;  having  word  answering  to  word  ; 
word  for  word.  "  A  verbal  translation."  Denham. 

6.  fFuU  of  words;  verbose. 

I  am  much  sorry,  sir. 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners 
By  being  so  verbal.  Shak. 

7.  (Gram.)  Derived  from  a  verb.  ''  A  verbal 
noun.  Johnson. 

Syn. —  Verbal  message  ;  oral  tradition  ;  literal 
translation. 

VER'BAL,  71.  {Gram.)  A  noun  which  is  derived 
from  a  verb.  Brande. 

VER'BAL-i§M,  n.     Any  thing  expressed  orally; 

a  verbal  remark  or  expression.  Clarke. 

VER'BAL-iST,  n.     One  who  deals  or  is  skilled  in 

words.  Month.  Rev. 

The  frothy  discourse  of  empty  verbalists.      GeU,  1659. 

VjpR-BAL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  verbal ; 
mere  words  ;  bare  literal  expression.      Browne. 

VER-BAL-i-ZA'TION,  n.  Act  of  verbalizing,  or 
state  of  being  verbalized.  Pahner. 

VER'BAL-IZE,  v.  a.  \i.  verbalized  ;  pp.  ver- 
balizing, VERBALIZED.]     To  turn  into  a  verb. 

Nouns,  for  brevity,  are  sometimes  verbalized.  Ltstr.for  Orat. 

VER'BAL-IZE,  v.  n.  To  use  many  Words;  to  be 
verbose  or  diffuse.  ^  Walker. 

VER'BAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  verbal  mannet.       South. 

V^R-BA'RT-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
of,  words;  verbal,     [r.]  Coleridge. 

VJpR-BAs'CUM,  n.  [An  alteration  of  barbascum, 
in  allusion  to  the  beard  {barba)  with  which  all 
the  leaves  and  stems  are  covered.  Loudon."] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  ;  mullein.        Loudon. 

VER'BA'tIM,  ad.  [L.]  Word  for  word;  in  ex- 
actly the  same  words. 

Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen.  Siiak. 

V?R-BE'NA,  n,  [Celt,  fei-faen.  De  Tkeiss.'] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,"  of  which  some  are 
weeds,  and  others  are  cultivated  for  their  beau- 
tiful flowers  ;  vervain.  Loudon. 

VER'B]g;N-ATE,  v.  a.      [i.  VERBENATED  ;  pp.  VER- 

BENATING,  VERBENATED.]  To  strew  with  ver- 
vain, after  an  ancient  custom.  Drake. 

t  VER'BgR-ATE,  v.  a.  [L,  verhero,  verberaius.] 
To  beat ;  to  strike  ;  to  lash.  Abp.  Sancroft. 

VER-B^R-A'TION,  n.  [L.  verheratio  ;  Sp.  verbe- 
radon ;  Fr.  verberation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  beating  or  striking;  percussion. 

All  the  effects  of  a  soft  press  or  verbei-ation.         Aiinitknot. 

2.  Reflected  sound;  reverberation,  Rees. 


VERDUEED 

VER'B|-A(^E,  n.  [Fr.]  An  unnecessary  profu- 
sion of  words ;  empty  or  superfluous  writing  or 
discourse  ;  verbosity  ;  verboseness  ;  wordiness. 

I  thought  what  I  read  of  it  verbiage.  Johnson. 

VER'BJ-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  verbum,  a  word,  a  verb,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  {Gram.)  To  form  or  change 
mto  a  verb.  Dr.  A.  Murray. 

VJpR-BOSE',  a.  [L.  verbosus  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  verboso  ; 
Fr.  verbeux."]  Abounding  in  words ;  using  too 
many  words  ;  prolix  ;  wordy. 

They  ought  to  be  brief,  and  not  too  verbose  in  their  way  of 
speaking.  Ayliffe. 

VjpR-BOSE'LV*,  ad.  In  a  verbose  manner.  Cowper. 

Vl^R-BOSE'N^lSS,  ■«.     Verbosity.  Clarke. 

V^R-B6s'I-TY,  n.  [L.  verbositas;  It.  verbositb.; 
Sp.  verbosidad  ;  Fr.  verbositd.]  The  quality  of 
being  verbose  ;  superabundance  of  words ;  wordi- 
ness ;  prolixity. 

He  dmweth  out  the  thread  of  liis  verbosity  finer  than  the 
staple  of  his  argument.  Shak. 

t  VERD,  n.     1.  Verdancy.*  Dec,  of  Popish  Impost. 

2.    {Law.)    The   privilege  of  cutting  green 

wood  within  a  forest  for  fuel ;  —  the  right  of 

pasturing  animals  in  the  forest.  Spelman. 

VER'DAN-CY,  n.     Greenness.  Norris. 

VER'DANT,  a.     [Fr.  verdoyant.'] 

1.  Green  ;  of  the  color  of  grass. 

The  verdant  grass  my  couch  did  goodly  dight.       Spenser. 

2.  Flourishing  ;  growing  ;  in  the  freshness  of 
youth.  Richardson. 

VERD'-Aj^-TIQ,UE'  (verd'an-tek'),  n.  [It.  verde 
antico,  ancient  green  ;  Fr.  verde  antique.'] 

1.  The  green  incrustation  produced  by  the 
action  of  time  upon  copper  and  brass.   FairhoU. 

2.  {Mi7i.)  A  very  beautiful  and  highly  prized 
mottled  green  marble,  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. It  is  an  aggregate  of  serpentine  and 
limestone  irregularly  intermingled.    Cleaveland. 

VER'DANT-LY,  ac?.  In  a  verdant  manner.  Clarke. 
VER'DANT-NESS,  n.     Verdancy.  Clarke, 

VER'D?R-5;r,  ;  „^    [Low  L.  viridarius ;    Fr.  ver- 
VER'D^R-OR,  )  dear.]      {Eng.  Law.)   An  officer 
of  the  forest,  who  has  charge  of  the  vert  and 
venison.  Manwood. 

VER'DICT,  n.  [L.  verum  dictum,  a  true  decla- 
ration ;  Norm.  Fr.  vereduist ;  Fr.  verdict.] 

1.  {Law.)  The  unanimous  decision  made  by 
a  jury  and  reported  to  the  court  on  the  matter 
lawfully  submitted  to  them  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  of  a  cause.  Bouvicr. 

2.  A  declaration ;  a  decision ;  a  judgment. 

The  verdict  of  their  own  consciences.  BaiTOiv. 

These  were  enormities  condemned  by  the  most  natural 

verdict  of  common  humanity.  South, 

VER'pl-GRis  (vgr'de-gres),  n.  1.  {Chem.)  A  salt 
which,  when  pure,  is  of  a  fine  blue  color,  and  is 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  two 
equivalents  of  protoxide  of  copper,  and  six  of 
water ;  bibasic  acetate  of  copper ;  diacetate  of 
copper.  Kane. 

2.  A  green  pigment  consisting  of  a  variable 
mixture  of  the  sub-acetates  of  copper,  prepared 
by  covering  plates  of  copper  with  the  refuse  of 
grapes  after  making  wine,  and  also  by  exposing 
coppertothe  vapor  of  vinegar.  Tume^\  Bigelow. 

JS^  Distilled  verdigris,  neutral  acetate  of  copper, 
consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  one  of 
protoxide  of  copper,  and  one  of  water.    Kane. 

VER'Dl-T^R,  n.  {Chem.)  A  blue  pigment  con- 
sisting of  carbonic  acid,  protoxide  of  copper, 
and  water.  Tuniei: 

VER'DI-TURE,  /t.  The  palest  green  coloring  mat- 
ter. Peachatn. 

VER-DOY'j  a.  {Her.)  Applied  to  a  border  when  it  is 
charged  with  leaves,  fruits,  flowers,  &c.    Weale. 

\  VER'DU'GO,  n.  [Sp.]  An  executioner:  —  a 
severe  stroke.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

t  V^R-DU'GO-SHIP,  ?e.  The  office  of  a  hang- 
man or  executioner.  B.  Jonson. 

VERD'URE  (vgrd'yiir)  [ver'dzhur,  S.  ;  ver'jur,  W. 
J.\  vfir'dur,  E.  F.\  verd'yyr,  Ja.  K.],  n.  [L. 
vireo,  to  be  green  ;  viridis,  green  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  ver~ 
dura,  verdure  ;  Fr.  verdure.]  Green  ;  the  green- 
ness or  freshness  of  grass  and  other  vegetation. 

The  tender  grass,  whose  verdure  clad 
Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green.  Shak, 

VERD'URED  (v6rd'yurd),  a.  Covered  with  verd- 
ure.    **  Verdured  bank."  Pamell, 
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VERNACULAR 


VERD'UR-OUS  (v6rd'yyr-us),  a.  Abounding  in 
verdure  ;  covered  with  green  ;  verdant.    Milton. 

t  VER'5-CUND,  a.  [L.  vei-ecundus  ;  Old  Fr.  vere- 
condj]     Modest;  bashful;  demure.  Blount. 

t  VER-^-CtjN'DI-OUS,  u,.     Bashful.  Wotton. 

t  VER-^-CtJN'DI-TY,  n.  [h.  verecundia.']  Bash- 
fulness  ;  modesty  ;  diffidence.  Lemon. 

VER-E-TIL'LUM,n.;  pi.  VER-E-T^tL'LA.  {ZouL) 
A  genus  of  free  compound  Alcyonaria^  having 
the  polypes  scattered  over  the  colony.       Da7ia. 

VER-GA-l66',  lb.  [Fr.  virgouleiise.l  A  kind  of 
pear ;  virgaloo.  Browne. 

VER^E,  n.     [L.  virga ;  It.  verga ;  Fr.  verge.^ 

1.  A  rod,  or  something  in  the  form  of  a  staff 
or  rod,  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority  or  en- 
sign of  office  ;  the  mace  of  a  dean. 


The  silver  i-ergc  with  decent  pride 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion  side. 


Swift. 


2.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  privileged  space  around,  or 
immediately  adjoining,  the  king's  residence  :  — 
the  compass  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
the  marshalsea  or  palace  court.  Blackstone. 

3.  Brink;  edge;  border;  margin;  limit. 

Nature,  in  you,  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine.  Shak. 

Give  ample  room  anO.  verge  enough.  Gray. 

4.  The  arbor  or  spindle  of  the  balance  of  a 
watch.  Bigelow. 

5.  A  small  ornamental  shaft  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Weale. 

Syn.  —  See  Border. 

VER^E,  V.  n  [L.  vergo."]  \i.  veugbd  ;  pp.  verg- 
ing, YERGEB.] 

1.  To  tend  downwards;  to  incline  ;  to  slope. 

And  henceforth  the  sun  of  the  king's  cause  declined, 
verging  more  and  more  westward.  Fuller. 

2.  To  tend  towards  ;  to  come  upon  the  brink 
or  border  of;  as,  '*  Verging  upon  insanity." 

VER^E'-BOARD,  n.  {Arch.)  The  gable  orna- 
ment of  wood-work  used  extensively  for  houses 
in  the  fifteenth  century;  —  often  written  harge- 
board.  Fairholt. 

VER'^^IN-CY,  n.     1.  Approach,    [n.]     CocJchurn. 

2.  (Opt.)  The  reciprocal  of  the  focal  distance, 

being  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  divergence 

or  convergence  of  a  pencil  of  rays.  Lloyd. 

VER^-'^IR,  n.  [Fr.]  1.  {Theol.)  He  who  carries 
the  mace  before  the  bishop  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  chapter  ;  being  also  the  chief  officer 
or  beadle  of  a  cathedral,  and  having  the  care  of 
the  building  and  its  furniture.  Eden. 

2.  {Eng.  Law.)  An  officer  who  carries  a  white 
wand  be  fore  the  justices  of  either  bench.  BurrilL 

VER-^ETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  {Her.)  A  pallet  or  small 
pale  ;  a  shield  divided  into  pallets.  Brande. 

VJIR-^IN'J-A,  n.  {Astron.)  An  asteroid  discov- 
ered by  Ferguson  in  1857.  Lovering. 

f  V^-RID'I-CAL,  a.  [L.  veridlcus  ;  verus,  true,  and 
dice,  to  speak.]     Truth-telling.  Bailey. 

VER'I-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  verified.  South. 

VER-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [Tt.  verijicazione"^  Sp.  veri- 
Jicacio  II  \Vx.  verification.']  Act  of  verifying;  con- 
firmation by  argument  and  evidence  ;  authenti- 
cation ;  confirmation  of  a  supposition,  infer- 
ence, or  truth,  by  experiment  or  trial.  ^  Boyle. 
^Verification  of  an  equation,  {Algebra.)  the  operation 
of  testing  the  equation  of  a  problem,  to  see  whether 
it  expresses  truly  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

VER'I-FJ-CA-TIVE,u>.  Tendingto  verify.iV.^.7?cu. 

VER'l-FI-iE'^,  ri.     One  who  verifies.  Johnson. 

VER'I-FY,  v.  a.  [L.  verm^  true,  and  facio,  to 
make  ;  It.  verificare  ;  Sp.  verificar\  Fr.  verifier-l 

\i.  VERIFIED  ;pp.  VERIEYING,  VERIFIED.] 

1.  To  prove  true  ;  to  confirm ;  to  substantiate. 
This  is  verified  by  a  number  of  examples.  Bacon. 

2.  To  fulfil,  as  a  promise  or  a  prediction. 

So  Shalt  thou  best  fulfil,  best  verify 

The  prophets  old,  who  sung  thy  endless  reign.     Milton. 

3.  To  authenticate,  as  a  title,  or  power. 

To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives.  Shak. 

f  Vg-RIL'O-aUENT,  a.   Speaking  truth.   Martin. 

VER'|-LY,  ad.  1.  In  truth  ;  truly  ;  certainly  ;  in 
fact.     '"'  Verily  I  do  not  jest  with  thee."     Shak. 


2.  Confidently  ;  with  great  confidence;  really. 

It  was  verily  thought  that,  had  it  not  been  for  four  great  dis- 
favorers  of  that  voyage,  the  enterprise  had  eucceeded.  Bacon. 

VER-I-SIM'I-LAR,  a.  [h.  ve7'isimilis  \  t'crws,  true, 
and  similis,  like.]  Appearing  to  be  true  ;  prob- 
able ;  likely,     [r.]  Martin. 

VER-J-SJ-MrL'l-TfJDE,  n.  [L.  verisimilitudo ; 
It.  verisimilitudine ;  Sp,  verisimiiifud.']  Ap- 
pearance of  truth  ;  probability  ;  likelihood. 

Veri»imiHtude  and  opinion  are  an  easy  purchase:  but  true 
knowledge  is  dear  and  ditticult.  Glanvill. 

tVER-J-SI-MIL'J-TY,  n.  Verisimilitude.  Dryden. 

t  VER-I-SiM'l-LOtJS,  a.     Verisimilar.         White. 

VER'J-TA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  veritable.]  True  ;  agree- 
able to  truth  or  fact.     [R.]  Browne. 

VER'i-TA-BLY,  ad.    In  a  true  manner  ;  truly. 

VEE'I-TY",  n,  [L.  Veritas;  verus,  true  ;  \i.verita\ 
Sp.  ver'dad  ;  Fr.  veriti-.'] 

1.  Truth  ;  truthfulness  ;  true  or  real  nature  ; 
reality  ;  consonance  to  the  reality  of  things. 

It  is  a  proposition  of  eternal  verityy  that  none  can  govern 
while  he  is  despised.  South. 

2.  A  true  assertion  ;  a  fact;  a  true  tenet. 

By  this  it  seems  to  be  a  verity. 
Since  the  effects  so  good  and  virtuous  be.  Davies. 

Syn.  —  See  Truth. 
VER'JUICE  (ver'jus),  n.     [Fr.  verjus  ;  verd,  green, 
and  jits,  juice.]     Expressed  juice  of  unripe  or 
green  grapes,  or  of  unripe  or  crab-apples,  &c. ; 

—  also  a  kind  of  vinegar  made  of  the  juice  ofun- 
»ripe  apples.  Brande. 

Himself  sliced  onions  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice.     Dryden. 

VER'MEIL  (ver'mjl),  n.  [Fr.  vermeil,  from  L. 
vermiculus.  — See  Vermilion,  n.] 

1.  A  clear,  beautiful  red  ;  vermilion.   Chaucer. 

2.  Silver-gilt,  or  gilt  bronze.  Simmonds. 

VER-M5;-6L'0-(?IST,?t.  One  who  treats  of  vermes. 

VER-M^l-OL'O-QrY,  n.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm,  and 
Gr.  ).6yoq,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise 
on  vermes,  or  worms  ;  helminthology.      Smart. 

VE.R'ME^,  n.  pi.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm,  vermes, 
worms,  —  from  ver,  the  root  of  verto,  to  turn 
about.  IV.  Smith.]  {Zool.)  Worms,  such  as 
leeches,  earth-worms,  serpulas,  tape-worms, 
flukes,  hair-worms,  &c.  Agassiz. 

VER'ME-Tirs,  71.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm.]  {ZoOl.) 
A  genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Gasteropoda,  having  a  tubular,  twisted, 
worm-shaped  shell ;  the  worm-shell.  Woodward. 

FER-MI-CEL  'LI  (ver-me-chel'e)  [ver-ni?-ch6re,  ^^. 
W.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.;  ver-me-sef'e,  P.  E.  Wb.], 
n.  [It.,  from  L.  veriniculus,  a  little  worm.]  The 
flour  of  a  hard,  small-grained  wheat,  made  into 
dough,  and  formed  into  smaller  pipes  or  threads 
than  macaroni,  and  then  dried  until  hard,  and 
used  in  soups,  &c.  Simmonds. 

VER-MI"CIOUS(-shiis,  66),«.  [L.vermis,  a  worm.] 
Relating  to  worms  ;  wormy.  Wright. 

V^R-MTC'y-LAR,    a.      [L.    vermiculus,    a    little 

worm ;    It.   vermicolare  ;    Sp.  ver^nicular ;   Fr. 

vermiculaire.]     Pertaining  to  a  worm  ;  formed 

or  moving  like  a  worm.  DungJison. 

F'ermicular  work.     See  Vermiculated. 

VJgR-MiC'y-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  vermiculatus,  in- 
laid so  as  to  resemble  the  track  of  worms.]     \i. 

VERMICULATEB  ;  pp.     VERMICULATING,  YER- 

MicuLATED.]     To  inlay,  or  form,  so  as  to  resem- 
ble the  track  of  worms.  Mai'tin. 
VJRR-MIC'y-LATE,  a.    Full  of  worms  or  maggots : 

—  shaped  like  a  worm,  or  resembling  a  worm  in 
respect  to  motion.  Bacon. 

V^R-MIC'U-LAT-:pD,  p,  a.  Inlaid  or  formed  so 
as  to  resemble  the  tracks  of  worms. 

Vermiculated  work,  a  sort  of  ornament  consisting  of 
frets  or  knots  in  mosaic  pavements;  winding  and  rep- 
resenting the  tracks  of  worms.  Wright. 

Vf.R-MiC-y-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  vermiculatio,  state 
of  being  worm-eaten  ;  vermis,  a  worm.] 

1,  A  motion  resembling  that  of  worms  ;  a 
continuous  motion  from  part  to  part. 

My  heart  moves  naturally  by  the  motion  of  palpitation; 
my  guts  by  the  motion  of  vermiculation.  Hale. 

2.  The  act  of  forming  so  as  to  resemble  the 
motion  or  tracks  of  a  worm.  Wright. 

VER'MF-CULE,  n.  [L.  vermiculus  ;  vermis,  a 
worm.]     A  little  grub  or  worm.  Derham. 


VpR-Mtc'V-LITE,  n.  [L.  vermiculus,  dim.  of  ver- 
mis, a  worm.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  pyrosclerite 
of  a  granular,  scaly  structure,  and  greasy  feel ; 

—  so  called  from  the  scales,  when  heated  to  500° 
or  600°  Fah/enheit,  opening  out  into  worm-like 
threads,  made  up  of  separated  laminee  of  cleav- 
age. Dana., 

V^R-MlCy-LOSE,  ;  ^.      j-L.     vermiculosus  ;    It. 

V^R-MfC'y-LOUS,  >  vermicoloso.]   Full  of  worms 

or  grubs,  or  like  worms  or  grubs.  Johnson. 

VER'Ml-FORM,  a.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm,  sndi  forma, 
form;  It.,  Sp.,  iSc  Fr.  vermiforme.]  Having  the 
form  or  shape  of  a  worm;  worm-shaped. 

Vermiform  processes,  (Anat.)  two  medullary  projec- 
tions at  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum.         Duvglison. 

VER'MI-FU^E,  n.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm,  SiiiA-fugo, 
to  cause  to  fiee ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  vermijugo  ;  Fr.  ver- 
mifuge.] {Med.)  A  medicine  or  remedy  which 
expels  worms  from  the  animal  body,  or  which 
prevents  their  formation  and  development ;  an- 

,  thelmintic  ;  helminthagogue.  Ditnglison. 

V^R-MIL'IpN  (ver-mil'yun),  n.  [It.  vermiglione\ 
Sp.  berm.ellon,  bermilhn  ;  Fr.  verm,illon.  —  From 
L.  vermiculus,  a  little  worm,  also  a  scarlet  color, 

—  because  the  color  was  derived  from  a  little 
worm.     W.  Smith.] 

1.  An  artificial  compound  consisting  of  sul- 
phide of  mercury,  and  extensively  employed,  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  color  as  a  pigment, 
for  making  red  sealing-wax,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Miller. 

2.  Cochineal.  —  See  Cochineal.      Johnson. 

3.  Any  beautiful  red  color.  Spenser. 

V^R-MIL'ION  (ver-mil'yyn),  v.  a.  [i.  vermil- 
ioned ;  pp.  vermilioning,  vermilioned.] 
To  dye  red  ;  to  cover  with  a  red  hue. 

A  sprightly  red  vermilions  all  her  face.  Glanvill. 

V^R-MIL'ION,  u.     Of  the  color  of  vermilion. 

t  VER'MI-LY,  n.     Vermilion.  Spenser, 

VER'MIN,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm  ;  It. 
vei'mine,  a  worm,  verTnini,  vermin  ;  Fr.  vermine.] 

1.  Noxious  or  destructive  animals,  as  rats, 
mice,  moles,  worms,  insects,  &c. 

The  head  of  a  wolf,  dried,  and  hung  up  in  a  dove-house, 
will  scare  away  vermin,  such  as  weasels  and  polecats.  Bacon. 

2.  Used  of  noxious  human  beings,  in  contempt. 

You  are  my  prisoners,  base  vemiin.  HudHrras. 

S^'  It  is  now  applied  only  to  noxious  small  ani- 
mals, hut  it  was  formerly  applied  also  to  large  ones. 
"  Tliis  crocodile  ...  a  dangerous  vermin.^^    Holland. 

S^  •'  It  is  seldom  employed  as  a  noun  singular  in 
modern  style,  and  it  never  takes  a  plural  termina- 
tion."    Smart. 

VER'MI-NATE,  v.  n.  [L.  vermino,  verminatum.] 
To  breed  worms  or  vermin.  Biblioth.  Bib. 

VER-M|-NA'TION,   n.    [It.  verminazione.]     Gen- 
eration of  vermin.  t>erham,. 
Cutaneous  verminatiov,  (Med.)  cuticle  or  skin  in- 
fested with  animalcules  ;  malis.                    DunsUson, 

fVER'MIN-LY,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  vermin. 
"  A  verminiy  nimbleness."  Gauden. 

VER'MI-NOUS,  a.  [L.  verminosus  ;  It.  fif  Sp.  ver- 
minoso  ;  Fr.  vei'mineux.] 

1.  Full  of,  or  breeding,  vermin.  MiUo7i. 

2,  {Med.)  Caused  by  worms.  Dunglison. 

"VER'MI-NOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  verminous  manner ; 
so  as  to  breed  worms.  Ec.  Rev. 

VJ^R-MIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm,  and 
pario,  to  bring  forth ;  Sp.  vermiparo.]  Pro- 
ducing or  breeding  worms.  Browne, 

VjpR-MlV'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  vermis,  a  worm,  and 
voro,  to  devour;  It.  §  Sp.  re^-miroro;  Fr.  ver- 
mivore.]     Feeding  on  worms,  as  birds.     Kirby. 

VJPR-MONT'J^R,  n'.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
the  state  of  Vermont;  a  Vermontese.       Allen. 

VER-MONT-ESE',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  An  inhabitant  or 
the  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  Vermont ;  a  Ver- 
monter  or  Vermonters.  N.  A.  Rev. 

VjpR-NAC'y-LAR,  a.  [L.  vernaeiilus ;  vema^  a 
home-born  slave,  a  native  ;  It.  vernacoh ;  Sp. 
vernaculo  ;  Fr.  vemaculaire.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  one's  native  country  ;  native  ;  indigenous. 

The  history  of  all  our  former  wars  is  transmitted  to  ns  in 

our  vernacular  idiom.  Addison. 

The  vernacular  dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  Fuller. 


A,  E,   I,   O, 
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V5R-NAc'y-LAR,  «.  The  vernacular  or  native 
language  or  tongue.  Clarke. 

VJ5R-NAC'U-LAR-i|M,  ».  A  vernacular  word  or 
idiom.  '  Qu.  Rev. 

V^R-NAC'y-LAR-LY,  ad.  In  accordance  with 
the  vernacular  manner.  Scott. 

t  V^R-NAC'U-LOUS,  a.     [L.  verna.culus.'] 

1.  Vernacular ;  native  ;  indigenous. 

Beside  their  vemaculous  and  mother  tongue.       Urowne. 

2.  Scurrilous  ;  insolent.     [A  Latinism.] 

The  petulancy  of  every  vemaculous  orator.         £.  Jbmon. 

t  VER'NA^E,  n.  [It.  vernaccia.y  A  sort  of  Ital- 
ian sweet  wine.  Chaucer. 

VER'NAL,  t^.  [L.  ve7'nalis ;  vei'f  spring;  It.  ver- 
nale  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  vernal.']  Pertaining  to,  or  ap- 
pearing in,  spring. 

With  the  year 
Seasons  return ;  hut  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 
Or  sight  otveimal  bloom  or  summer's  rose.         Milton, 
In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  air  ti  calm 
and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  suUenness  against  nature 
not  to  go  out  and  see  her  nches,  and  partake  of  ner  rejoicing 
with  heaven  and  earth.  Milton. 

Vernal  equinox,  (Astron.)     See  EQUINOX. 

f  VER'NANT,  a.  [It.  vemo,  veriians,  to  bloom.] 
Flourishing,  as  in  the  spring ;  vernal.     Milton. 

t  VER'NATE,  V.  n.    To  be  vernant.       Cockeram. 

VpR-NA'TION,  n.  [L,  verno,  to  bloom ;  ver^ 
spring.]  {Bot.)  The  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
in  the  bud.  Groy. 

t  VER'NJ-CLE,  ».    A  veronica.  Chaucer. 

ViiR'NI-COSE,  a.  [Low  L.  TJermx,  varnish.]  (Bot.) 
Appearing  as  if  varnished.  Gray, 

VER'N(-5R,  n.  A  small,  movable,  graduated  scale, 
sliding  along  the  fixed  scale  of  a  quadrant  or 
other  instrument,  and  subdividing  in  effect  the 
divisions  of  that  instrument  into  more  minute 
equal  parts  ;  —  so  named  from  its  inventor,  and 
called  also  nonius.  Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
JS^=-  As  the  vernier  is  usually  constructed,  the  space 
occupied  by  eleven  divisions  of  the  hxed  scale  is  di- 
vided into  ten  equal  divisions  on  the  vernier,  and  the 
coincidence  of  any  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  vernier 
with  one  of  the  fixed  scale,  shows  by  its  distance  from 
the  end  the  number  of  tenths  to  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  entire  divisions  of  the  Hxed  scale.  Young. 
Chromatic  vernier,  an  instrument  invented  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  very  mi- 
nute variations  of  tints.   Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

f  VgR-NIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  vemilitas  ;  vemay  a  home- 
born  slave.]  Submissive  obedience  or  fawning, 
as  of  a  slave  ;  servility.  Bailey. 

V^-R6n'|-CA,  n.     [It.  ^  Sp.] 

1.  A  cloth  or  napkin  on  which  was  the  figure 
of  Christ's  face;  vernicle ; — so  called  from 
Santa  Veronica,  whose  napkin  was  believed  to 
be  impressed  with  that  figure.  Skinner. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial  and  annual 
plants,  of  numerous  species  j  speedwell.  Loudon. 

VER'R?L,  n.  A  ferrule.  —  See  Ferkule.    Crabb. 

VER-RU ' CA,  ft.    [L.]  (Med.)  A -wart.  BungUson. 

VER'RU-COSE,  a.  [L  verrucosus.]  Having  or 
covered  with  warts  ;  warty.  Gray. 

VER'RU-COyS,  a.  Warty  ;  verrucose.  Dunglison. 

t  VER-S  A-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
t  VER'SA-BLE-NESS,  )  of   being  versable  ;    apt- 
ness to  be  turned  round.  Bailey. 

t  VER'SA-BLE,  a.  [L.  versabilis  ;  verso,  to  turn.] 
That  may  be  turned.  Cockeram. 

t  VER'SAL,  a.     "Whole ;  universal.     [Cant.] 
Some,  for  brevity. 
Have  cost  the  versal  world's  nativity.  Hudibran. 

VER'SANT,  «.  Versed;  conversant,  [r.]  BosweU. 

VER'SA-TILE,  a.  [L.  versatilis  ;  verso,  to  turn  ; 
It.  versatile ;  Sp.  versatil ;  Fr.  versatile. ] 

1.  That  may  be  turned  round.  Harte. 

2.  Fickle  ;  inconstant ;  changeable  ;  variable. 

One  color,  to  us,  standing  in  one  place,  hath  a  contrary 
aspect  in  another;  as  m  those  versatile  representations  in  the 
neck  of  a  dove.  Glanvill. 


3.  Easily  turning  orapplied  to  a  new  task. 

His  [Julius  Cffisar's]  versatile  capacity  . . .  was  the  wonder 
f  even  the  Romans  themselves.  Bipron. 

4,  (Bot.)   Attached  by   one   point   so   as  to 


swing  to  and  fro,  as  the  anthers  of  the  lily  and 
of  the  evening  primrose.  Gray. 

Syn. —  See  Changeable. 

VER'SA-TILE-LY,  ad.     In  a  versatile  manner. 

VER'SA-TJLE-NESS,  n.     Versatility,     [r.] 

VER-SA-TIL'I-TY,  n.  [It.  versatilita  ;  Sp.  versa- 
tiliddd;  Fr.  versatility.]  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  versatile. 

He  had  such  a  versaiiliiy  of  wit,  that  he  could  adapt  it  to 
all  sorts  of  conversatiou.  Chcstcrjitld. 

No  man  ever  surpassed  Aristotle  in  versatility  of  genius.  Lee. 

VERSE,  n.  [L.  versus  ;  verto,  to  turn  ;  It.  8j  Sp. 
verso ;  Fr.  vers.] 

1.  A  certain  number  of  metrical  feet  arranged 
in  regular  order,  and  constituting  a  line  of  poe- 
try ;  a  measured  line  of  poetry.  Andrews. 

2.  The  metrical  arrangement  of  words ;  met- 
rical language  ;  versification ;  poetical  composi- 
tion; poetry.    "  Verse  embalms  virtue.'*    Donne. 

Wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse,  Wordsworth. 

Poetry  — or  rather  the  mechanical  part  of  poetry,  verse  — 

has  apparently  originated  from  a  double  purpose;  to  please 

the  ear,  and  to  impress  the  memory.  Mztford. 

3.  A  stanza  ;  a  stave.  [Common,  but  hardly 
proper.  Smart.] 

Poetry  was  frequently  inscribed  upon  quadrangular  staves, 
each  face  containing  a  line ;  hence  a  verse  and  a  stave  are  still 
considered  synonymous.  Jos.  Hunt. 

4.  Apiece  of  poetry;  poetical  performance. 

This  .verse,  my  friend,  be  thine.  Pope. 

5.  A  short  section  of  prose  composition,  par- 
ticularly of  the  chapters  of  the  Bible. 

Thus  fer  the  questions  proceed  upon  the  construction  of 
the  first  earth;  in  the  following  vernes  they  proceed  upon  the 
demolition  of  that  earth.  Burnet. 

6.  (il/ws.)  The  portions  of  an  anthem  to  be 
performed  by  a  single  voice  to  each  part ;  —  an 
anthem  beginning  with  verse.  Moore. 

t  VERSE,  V.  u.  To  tell  in  verse  ;  to  versify.  Shak. 

VERSED  (verst),  a.     Skilled  ;   acquainted. 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself.         Milton. 

VERS'^D  SINE,  n.  (THgonometry .)  The  part  of 
the  diameter  intercepted  between  the  foot  of  the 
sine  of  an  arc  and  the  origin  of  the  arc.  Davies. 

VERSE'~MAK-:5R,  n.  One  who  makes  verses;  a 
versifier ;  a  poetaster.  BosweU. 

VERSE'MANj'n.  A  poet  or  writer  of  verses;  a 
versifier.     [Ludicrous,  or  in  contempt.]    Pnor. 

VERSE'-MON-fi^R,  n.  A  maker  of  verses,  with- 
out poetical  spirit ;  a  poetaster.  Clarke. 

f  VERS'^R,  n.  A  maker  of  verses  ;  a  mere  versi- 
fier ;  a  poetaster ;  a  verse-monger.     B.  Jonson. 

fVER'S^T,  n,     [Fr.]    Averse.  Milton. 

VER'SI-CLE,  n.  [L.  versiculus  \  dim.  of  fersw5,  a 
verse  ;  It.  &;  Sp.  versiculo  ;  Fr.  versicule.] 

1.  A  little  verse.  Skelton.     Byron. 

2.  pi.  (Eccl.)  Short  sentences  in  the  liturgy 
said  alternately  by  the  minister  and  people. iJrfen. 

VER'SI-c6L-f)R  (ver'se-kul-ur),  l^,  [h.versi- 

VER'SI-C6L-0RED  (ver'se-kul-urd),  )  color;  ver- 
so, to  turn,  to  change,  and  color,  color.]  Chang- 
ingin color;  many-colored.  Burton. 

VER-SJ-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  versificatio  %  versifi- 
co,  to  versify;  versus,  verse,  rtiA  facio,  to  make  ; 
It.  versificazione  ;  Sp.  versifcacion ;  Fr.  versifi- 
cation.] The  act  or  art  of  making  verses  ;  the 
formation  or  measure  of  verse  or  poetry.  Dryden. 

VER'SI-F|-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who  makes  verses  ; 
a  versifier,     [r']  Dryden. 

VER'SI-FI-CA-TRIX,  n.  A  female  who  makes 
verses  ;  a  female  versifier.  Johnson. 

VER'SI-FIED  (ver'se-fid),  p.  a.    Turned  or  formed 

into  verse. 
VER'S(-FI-:5;r,  n.     One  who  versifies.        Dryden. 

VER'SI-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  versiflco  ;  versus,  verse,  and 
facia,  to  make  ;  Fi.versi/ier.]      [i.  versified  ; 

pp.  VERSIFYING,  YERSIFIEB-] 

1.  To  relate  or  represent  in  verse.        Daniel. 

2.  To  turn  into  verse.  Smart. 

VER'SJ-FY,  V.  n.     To  make  verses.  Sidney. 

VER'SION,  n.      [Low  L.  versio,  from  L.  verso,  to 
turn  ;  It.  versione ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  version.] 
^  1.^  t  Change ;  transformation ;  conversion  ;  va- 
riation. "The  version  of  air  into  water."  Bacon. 


2.  The  act  of  translating. 

3.  A  translation  ;  a  rendition. 


Johnson. 


C  a.     [L.  verteh'atvs.] 
,  J      1.  Furnished  with,  or  hav- 


Where  the  original  is  close,  no  version  [of  Vir^l]  can  reach 
it  in  the  same  compass.  JJryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Translation. 

VER'SION-iST,  n.  One  who  makes  a  version  ;  a 
translator.  Gent.  Mag. 

VERST,  n.  A  Russian  itinerary  measure  of  3501 
feet ;  —  written  also  berst  and  werbt.    Siminonds. 

VER' SUS, prep.     [L.]     (Law.)  Against.  Bm-^-ill. 

V^R-SUTE',  a.  [L.  vo^sutus  i  verto,  verstts,  to 
turn,]     Artful  ;  wily  ;  crafty.  Paley. 

VERT,  «.  [Fr.]  1.  (Eng.  Law.)  Whatever  grows 
and  bears  a  green  leaf  in  a  forest,  that  may 
cover  and  hide  a  deer.  BitrriU, 

2.  (Her.)  A  green  color;  —  expressed  in  en- 
graving by  lines  sloping  across  the  shield  from 
left  to  right  downwards.  Fairholt. 

a^  "  Vert  and  venison  "  is  an  expression  used  to 
denote  the  wood  of  a  forest,  and  the  animals  or  deer 
in  it.     Burrill. 

VER'T?-BRA,  n. ;  pi.  ver'te-br^.  [L.,  from 
verto,  to  turn.]  (Anat.)  A  joint  in  the  back-bone 
or  spine. 

jfl^It  is  commonly  used  in  tlie  plural  to  denote  the 
aggregate  of  small  bones  or  joints  that  compose  the 
spine ;  hence  also  the  spine.  —  See  Vertebre.  Paley. 

VER'T^i-BRAL,  a.  [L.  vertebrate;  S-p.  vertebral; 
Fr.  vertebral.]  Pertaining  to  the  vertebrEe  or 
joints  of  the  spine.  ■  Ray. 

VER'TE-BRA'T4,  7i.pl.     (Zool)     The  division 

of  animals  which  have   vertebrae   and  a  bony 

skeleton,  including  mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 

and  fishes  ;  vertebrates.  —  See  Animal.  Baird, 

Vertebral  column,  {Anat.)  the  spine.     Baird. 

VER'T^i;-BRATE,  n.  (Zool.)  A  vertebrated  ani- 
mal ;  one  of  the  Vertebrata.  Brande. 

VER'T^-BRATE, 
VER'T5:-BRAT-ED, 

ing,  vertebrse.  Lyell. 

2.    (Bot.)   Distinctly  articulated,  and   often 

more  or  less  contracted  at  intervals.      Henslow. 

VER'TjP-BRE  (vgr'te-bur),  n,  ;  pi.  vertebres 
(v^r'te-burz).  [L.  vertebra ;  Fr.  vertebre.]  A 
joint  in  the  back-bone  or  spine  ;  a  vertebra. — 
See  Vertebra.  Ray. 

VER'TEX,  n.\  pi.  L.  VBR'Ti-cE^;  Eng.  vj3r'- 
TEX-]E§.     [L.  verto,  to  turn  ] 

1.  A  name  given  to  any  principal  point,  par- 
ticularly when  that  point  is  considered  as  the 
top  or  summit  of  a  figure  ;  as,  "  The  three  ver- 
tices of  a  triangle  "  ;  "  The  vertex  of  a  cone,  or 
pyramid."  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  top  or  summit  of  the  head.        Smart. 

3.  (Astron.)  The  point  of  the  heavens  situat- 
ed perpendicularly  above  a  person's  head. 

Vertex  of  an  angle,  {Qeom.)  the  angular  point ;  the 
.  point  where  the  two  legs  or  sides  of  tlie  angle  meet. — 
Vertex  of  a  figure,  the  uppermost  point  or  the  vertex 
of  the  angle  opposite  the  base. — Verte-x  of  a  curxe,  the 
extremity  of  the  axis  or  diameter  ;  the  point  wliere  the 
diameter  meets  the  curve,  which  is  also  the  vertex  of  ike 
diameter.  —  Vertex  of  a  glass^  ( Opt),  same  as  pole  of  a 
glass.     See  Pole.  Button^ 

VER'TI-CAL,  a.  [It.  verticale  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  veHical.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  placed  in,  the  vertex; 
being  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.         Cheyne. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  a  part  whose  axis  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  part  from  which  it  arises.  Henslow. 

Vertical  angles,  ( Oeom.)  opposite  angles,  having  the 
same  vertex,  formed  by  two  mutually  intersecting 
straight  lines. _^Mt(o7i. —  Vertical  circle,  (Astron.)  a 
great  circle  of  the  sphere  passing  tlirough  the  zenith 
and  nadir  of  a  place. —  Vertical  leaves,  (Bot.)  leaves 
wliicli  present  their  edges  instead  of  their  surfaces  to 
the  earth  and  sky,  generally  assuming  this  position 

by  a  twisting  of  the  base  or  of  the  petiole Vertical 

line,  (Dialling.)  a  line  in  any  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon  :  —  (Conic  sections.)  a  Une  drawn  on  the 
vertical  plane  and  through  the  vertex  of  the  cones  :  — 
(Persp.)  the  common  intersection  of  the  vertical  plane 
and  the  draft  plane  or  picture  :  —  (Surveying.)  the  di- 
rection assumed  by  a  plumb  line  with  a  weight  at- 
tached to  one  extremity  when  it  is  freely  suspended 
from  the  other  extremity.  — Vertical  limb  of  an  instru- 
ment, a  graduated  arc  for  measuring  an  angle,  the 
plane  of  whose  sides  are  vertical. —  Vertical  plane, 
(Persp.)  the  plane  which  passes  through  the  eye  at 
right  angles  both  to  the  ground  plane  and  to  the  pic- 
ture:—  (Conic  Sections.)  a  plane  passing  through  tlie 
vertex  of  a  cone  parallel  to  any  conic  section.  Hut- 
ton.     Davies. 
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VER'Tj-CAL,  n.    A  Yertical  circle.  Brande. 

Prime  vertical.     See  Prime. 

VER-T(-CAL'!-Tr,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  vertical,     [u.]  Browne.     Lyell. 

VER'Tj-CAL-LY,  ad.     In  a  vertical  manner. 

Vertically  compressed^  f^Bot.)  depressed.  Loudtin. 

VER'TJ-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  vertical ;  verticality.  Ash. 

VER'TI-CEL,  n.    {Bot.)  See  Veuticil.  Benslow. 

VER'TJ-ClL,  re.     {Bot.)  A  whorl.  Gray. 

V?R-Tig'!L-LAS-T5R,  re.  (Bot.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  two  short  cymes  situated  in  the  axils 
of  opposite  leaves,  frequently  forming  a  cluster 
which  surrounds  the  stem,  and  constituting  an 
apparent  verticil.  Gray. 

II  V?R-Tl9'!L-LATE,  or  VER-TJ-CIL'LATE  [ver- 
te-sil'Iat,  P.  Ja.  Sm.;  ver-tis'e-lat,  K.'C.  Wb.], 
a.  (Bot.)  Having  three  or  more  leaves  or  leaf- 
lets in  a  circle  on  one  joint  of  the  stem.     Gray. 

II  VfR-Tig'lL-LAT-^D,  a.     Whorled.  Hill. 

VER-TI-CIL' LUS,  n.  [L.]  (Boi!.)  A  whorl ;  a 
verticil.  —  See  Verticil.  Brande. 

veR-Tig'l-TY,  re.  [See  Vertex.]  The  power  or 
the  property  of  turning.  Locke. 

VER'Tl-CLE  (vBt'te-kl),  n.  [L.  verticitlum.']  An 
axis ;  a  hinge  ;  a  joint.  Wate7'house. 

V^R-TIG'l-NOUS,  a.     [L.  vertiginostis.'] 

1.  Turning  round  ;  rotatory.  Bentley. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected  with,  vertigo ; 
giddy ;  dizzy.  Ihtnglison. 

V^;R-TI51'!-N0US-LY,  ad.  In  a  vertiginous  or 
whirling  manner.  jDr.  Allen. 

VJR-Tip'I-NOUS-NESS,  n.  Giddiness  ;  whirling 
motion;  unsteadiness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

VER'TJ-GO,  or  V^R-TI'GO,  or  V^R-TI'GO  [ver'- 
te-go,  P.  J.  E.  Wb.;  ver-tl'go,  fi.  C;  ver-ti'go, 
ver-te'go,  or  v5r'te-go,  TK  ;  ver-li'go  or  ver-te'g9, 
F.  R.  ;  ver-te'go,  K.  Sm.],  n. ;  pi.  ver-tI(?'i-ne?. 
[L.  verti'ffo,  from  verto,  to  turn.] 

1.  (Med.)  A  state  in  which  it  seems  that  all 
objects  are  turning  round,  or  that  the  individ- 
ual himself  is  performing  a  movement  of  gyra- 
tions ;  swimming  of  the  head;  dizziness;  gid- 
diness. Dunglison. 

Vertigo  is  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  brain,  and 
often  announces  an  attack  of  apoplexy  or  epilepsy.  Ihtnglison. 

2.  (ZoBl.)  A  sub-genus  of  the  pupa  or  chrys- 
alis shells.  Woodward. 

VER-TI-LIN'B-AR,  a.    Rectilinear,  [n.]  Loudon. 

VER'VAIN,  or  VER'VAIN  [ver'vjn,  W.P.J.F.; 
vSr'van,  S.  Sm.],  re.  [L.  verbena  ;  Fr.  verveine.] 
(Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Verbena.  Loudon. 

II  VER'VAJN-MAL'LOW,  re.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
mallow ;'  Malva  Alcea.  Loudon. 

VER'V^LS,  re.  pi.  [Fr.  vm-velU.]  Bells  on  the 
leg  of  a  hawk.  —  See  Varvkls.  Lovelace. 

VER'Y,  a.     [L.  ■oervs  ;  Fr.  jjrai.  —  Ger.  walir^ 
1."  True  ;  real;  complete;  perfect. 

In  very  deed,  as  the  Lord  liveth.  1  Sam.  xxv.  34. 

Love  of  his  rerj/ justice.  Gower. 

2.    The    same    emphatically.       "  That    very 

hour."  Shak.  "  These  very  cocks."  L'Estrange. 

VER'Y,   ad.     In  a  great   degree;  in  an  eminent 
degree  ;  highly  ;  exceedingly  ;  surpassingly. 
That  bold  challenge  was  tliought  very  strange.  Leslie. 

VES'I-CAL,  a.  [L.  vesica,  a  bladder.]  Pertain- 
ing'to  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

VES'J-CANT,  n.  (Med.)  A  plaster  or  application 
for  blistering  ;  a  blister ;  a  vesicatory ;  an  epi- 
spastio.  Dunglison. 

VES'J-OATE,  V.  a.  [See  Vesicle.]  [i.  vesi- 
cated ;  pp.  VE.SXCATING,  VESICATED.]  To  raise 
vesicles  or  blisters  on  ;  to  blister,  [r.]  Wiseman. 

VES-I-CA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  blistering ;  for- 
mation of  blisters.  Wiseman. 

VE-SIO'A-TO-RY  [ve-sik'ii-to-re,  S.  W.  P.  Ja. 
Sm. ;  ^es'e-ka-to-re,  C.  0.  Wb.],  n.  [It.  vesct- 
catorio  ;  Sp.  vejigatorio ;  Fr.  vesicatoire:]  A 
plaster  or  application  for  blistering ;  a  blister  ; 
a  vesicant ;  an  epispastic.  Bullokar. 


VES'J-CLE,  re.  [L.  vesicula,  dim.  of  vesica,  a  blad- 
der, a  blister  ;  It.  vescichetta  ;  Sp.  vejiguilla  ; 
Fr.  vesicule.] 

1.  (Med.)  A  small,  orbicular  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  containing  lymph,  which  is  sometimes 
clear  and  colorless,  but  often  opaque  and  whitish 
or  pearl-colored.  It  is  succeeded  either  by  a 
scurf,  or  by  a  laminated  scab.  Dunglison. 

2.  A  little  cell  or  air-vessel.  Ray. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  little  bladder ;  a  gland  or  bladder- 
like cavity  filled  with  air.  Henslow. 

VS-SlC'y-LAR,  a.  [Fr.  vMculaire.]  Pertaining 
to,  resembling,  consisting  of,  or  containing 
vesicles.  Cheyne. 

VE-SIC'U-LATE,  a.  Resembling  vesicles  or  blad. 
ders ;  bladdery.  Clarke. 

V5-SfC'U-L0SE,  u,.     Vesicular.  Kirby. 

VES'PJl,  n.  [L.,  a  wasp.]  A  genus  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects  ;  hornets  and  wasps.     Westwood. 

VES'PER,  re.  [L.]  The  evening  star;  a  name 
given  to  the  planet  Venus  when  it  appears  after 
sunset;  Hesperus.  Shak. 

VES'PER,  a.  Pertaining  to  evening  or  to  vespers ; 
as,  *'  The  vesper  bell  "  ;  "  The  vesper  hymn." 

VES'P^R^,  n.  pi.  The  evening  song  or  service  of 
the  Roman  Clatholic  Church.  Seward. 

Sicilian  vespers.    See  Sicilian. 

VES-PER-TIL' I-b,  n.  [L.]  (ZoiZ.)  The  generic 
name  of  the  common  bat.  Brande. 

VES'PpR-TlNE  (19),  a.  [L.  vespeiiinus  ;  vesper, 
evening.]  Happening  or  coming  in  the  even- 
ing ;  pertaining  to  the  evening.  Herbert. 

VES'PJ-A-RY,  n.  [L.  vespa,  a  wasp.]  A  habita- 
tion or  nest  of  wasps.  Kirby. 

VES-PIL'LO,  n.  [L.]  One  who  carried  out  the 
dead  for  burial  in  the  evening.  Browne. 

VES'SpL,  re.  [L.  vas,  a  vessel ;  vasseUum,2.sms\\ 
vase  ;  It.  vaselio,  a  small  vase  ;  Sp.  vasija,  a  ves- 
sel for  holding  liquors  ;  vaisseau,  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel ;  vaisselle,  plates  and  dishes.] 

1.  A  concave  utensil  made  to  hold  either 
liquids  or  solids,  as  a  cup,  a  plate,  a  bowl,  a  vase, 
a  barrel,  a  hogshead,  c&c.  Shah. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  general  name  given  to  the  differ- 
ent sorts  of  crafts  which  are  navigated  ;  —  more 
particularly  applied  to  those  of  the  smaller 
kind,  furnished  with  one  or  two  masts  ;  any 
sailing  craft.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  (Anat.)  A  canal  formed  by  the  superposi- 
tion of  membranes,  and  distinguished  according 
to  its  uses  and  general  arrangement  into  artery, 
vein,  and  Ivmphatic.  Dunglison. 

4.  (Bot.)  A  duct  consisting  of  one  or  more 
elongated  or  transformed  cells.  Gray. 

5.  (Theol.)  A  term  applied  metaphorically  to 
those  who  hold  or  contain,  or  into  whom  any 
gift  has  been  infused  or  poured ;  as,  "  Vessels 
of  mercy";    "  Vessels  of  wrath."      Hammond. 

6.  t  Half  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  Joh. 
Syn.  —  Vessel  is  a  general  term  for  all  vehicles  of 

navigation,  both  for  commerce  and  war.  Merchant 
vessels  consist  chiefly  of  ships,  which  are  the  largest 
kind  of  vessels,  having  three  masts  ;  bri^s  and  schoon- 
ers, having  two  masts ;  and  sloops,  having  only  one 
mast.  —  Yacht  is  a  vessel  of  pleasure  ;  barge,  a  boat 
of  pleasure.  —  Vessels  of  war  are  chiefly  ships  of  the 
line,  frigates,  sloops,  brigs,  and  schooners. 

\  VES'S^L,  V.  a.     To  put  into  a  vessel.      Bacon. 

VES'SjpL-FUL,  n.     As  much  as  a  vessel  will  hold. 

VES'S^?,     ?  re.    A  kind   of  cloth  made  in  Eng- 
VES'SJgTS,  >  land.  Bailey.     Simmonds. 

VES'SJC-NON,  ?  „.      [L.  vesica,   the  bladder,    a 

VES'SIG-N6N,  )  bladder-like  tumor.]    Awindgall 

or  soft  swelling  on  a  horse's  leg.  Bailey. 

VEST,  re.     [L.  vestis,  a  garment;  It.  vesta;  Sp. 
veste ;  Fr.  veste.] 
1.  An  outer  garment ;  a  vestment. 


when  the  queen  in  royal  habits  drest. 

Old  mystic  emblems  graced  th'  imperial  veH. 


2.  A  man's  waistcoat. 


Smith. 
Simmonds. 


VEST,  r.  a.    [i.  vested  ;  pp.  vesting,  vested.] 

1.  To  clothe ;  to  envelop  ;  to  dress ;  to  enrobe. 

With  ether  vested  and  a  purple  sky.  Dryden. 

2.  To  dress  in  a  long  garment.         Thomson. 


3.  (Law.)  To  clothe  with  possession ;  to  de- 
liver full  possession  of,  as  land  or  an  estate ;  to 
give  an  immediate  right  of  present  enjoyment ; 
to  give  a  present  fixed  right  of  future  enjoy- 
ment ;  —  with  in.  Clarendon. 

A  statute  or  conveyance  is  said  to  vest  an  estate  in  a  per- 
son. BvrriU. 

To  vest  in.  1.  To  put  or  place  in  possession  of;  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of. 

Empire  and  dominion  is  vested  in  him.  Locke. 

9.  To  invest  ^  as,  "  To  vest  money  in  stocks." 
To  vest  with,  to  make  possessor  of ;  to  invest  with ; 
to  furnish  with. 

Bad  I  been  vested  with  the  monarch's  power.         Prior. 

VEST,  V.  re.  To  come  or  descend  to ;  to  pass  to  a 
person;  to  become  fixed  in  a  person;  to  take 
effect  as  a  right  or  title. 

An  estate  is  said  to  vest,  or  be  vested,  in  a  person.    JBurrill. 

VES'TA,  re.  1.  (Roman  Myth.)  The  virgin  god- 
dess of  flocks  and  herds,  and  of  the  household 
in  general.  Andrews. 

2.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Dr. 
Olbers,  in  1807.  Herschel. 

3.  A  kind  of  wax  match.  Simnumds. 

VES'TAL,  a.     [L.  vestalis.l 

1.  Relating  to  the  goddess  Vesta.  W.  Smith. 

2.  Pure  ;  chaste  ;  immaculate.  Shah. 

VES'TAL,  re.  [L.  vestalis.]  One  of  the  virgins 
consecrated  to  the  goddess  Vesta.  Shak. 

VfiST'fD,  a.  Not  liable  to  be  set  aside  by  contin- 
gency; fixed;  established;  as,  "  Fesied  rights." 
Vested  legacy,  {Law.)  a  legacy  the  right  to  which 
vests  permanently  in  the  legatee,  though  the  legacy  is 
not  payable  until  a  future  time.  Burrill. —  Vested 
remainder,  {Law.)  a  fixed  interest  in  lands  or  tene- 
ments, to  take  eflect  in  possession  after  a  particular 
estate  is  spent.     Kent. 

VES-TI-A'RI-AN,  a.  [L.  vestiarius.]  Relating  to 
vestments  or  dress.  Ed.  Rev, 

VES'TJ-A-RY,  re.  [L.  vestiarum.]  A  dressing- 
room  ; "  wardrobe.  Maunder. 

V^S-TIB'y-LAR,  a.  Relating  to  a  vestibule,  or 
resembling  a  vestibule.  Roget. 

VES'TJ-BULE,  re.  [L.  vestibulum  ;  It.  Sg  Sp.  ves- 
tibulo ;  Fr.  vestibule.]  (Arch.)  An  open  space 
before  a  building  :  —  an  ante-room  or  entrance 
to  one  of  the  principal  apartments  of  a  build- 
ing ;  a  hall ;  a  lobby  ;  a  porch.  Britton. 
Vestibule  of  the  ear,  a  semicircular  canal  forming  a 
part  of  the  osseous  labyrinth.  Dunglison. 
Syn.  —  See  Porch. 

t  VES'TJ-GATE,  V.  a.  [L.  vestigo.]  To  investi- 
gate ;  to  search  or  inquire  into.  Cockeram. 

VES'T!(?E  (ves'tjj),  re.  [L.  vestigium  ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
vestigio ;  Fr.  vestige.]  A  mark  left  behind  in 
passing  ;  a  trace ;  a  footstep  ;  a  footprint ;  track. 

Of  that  day's  shame 
Or  glory  not  a  vestige  seems  to  endure.        Wordsworth. 

Syn.  —  See  Mark,  and  Track. 

VEST'ING,  re.     Material  for  vests.  Taylor. 

VES'TJ-TURE,  re.  The  manufacture  of  cloth,  and 
the  preparation  of  clothing.  R.  Park. 

VEST') 

ig  (Gr.  (<re»/!) ;  „      . 

vestement;    Fr.   vStement.]      A   garment;    any 
part  of  dress  ;  an  article  of  clothing  or  apparel. 

Folded  vestmejiis  neat  the  princess  placed 

Within  the  royal  wain.  Cowper. 

Ecclesiastical  vestments,  articles  of  dress  or  orna- 
ment worn  by  ministers  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
service.  Brande. 

VES'TRY,  re.  [L.  vestiarium,  a  wardrobe ;  vestis, 
a  garment,  clothing ;  It.  vestiario  ;  Fr.  vestiaire.] 
(Ecel.)  A  room  in,  or  attached  to,  a  church,  for 
the  keeping  of  the  ecclesiastical  vestments,  ves- 
sels, and  documents  :  —  an  assembly  of  parish- 
ioners for  parochial  purposes,  so  called  from 
meeting  in  a  vestry.  Hook. 

VES'TRY-BOARD,  re.  (Ecel.)  A  body  of  per- 
sons wlio  manage  parochial  affairs  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  a  vestry.  Hook. 

VfiS'TRY-CLERK,  n.     The  clerk  of  a  vestry. 

VES'TRY-MAN,  re. ;  pi.  vestry-men.  A  member 
of  a  vestry-board.  Qu.  Rev. 

VES'TRY-MEET'ING,  n.     A  meetijig  of  a  parish 


''EST'M^NT,  re.     [L.  vestimentum  ;  vestis,  cloth- 
ing (Gr.  laBi'is)  ;  It.  §   Sp.  vestimento  ;  Old  Fr. 
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for  business,  in  the  vestry  or  elsewhere :  —  a 
meeting  of  the  vestry-board.  Hook. 

V£s'TRY-r66m,  n.  {Church  of  England:)  A 
room  in  which  the  vestry  meet.  Clarke. 

VEST'URE  (vgst'yyr),  n.  [L.  vestis,  a  garment ; 
It.  vestura,  vestitwa,  vesture ;  Sp.  vestidura ; 
Fr.  vHurBf  taking  the  habit  or  the  veil.] 

1.  A  robe  ;  a  garment ;  a  vestment.        Pope. 

2.  Clothing ;    dress ;    apparel ;    habit ;  cover- 
"This  muddy  vesture  of  decay."       Shak. 

5.  {Old  Law.)  AH,  except  trees,  that  grows 
upon  or  clothes  the  surface  of  land.      Bouvier. 
Syn. —  See  Apparel.. 

VEST'URED  (vSst'yurd),  a.  Covered  with  vesture; 
dressed.    "  Vestured  with  poor  cloth."   Berners. 

VEST'URE-SHROiyD,  n.  The  shroud  or  covering 
of  a  corpse,     [r.]  Savage. 

VE-SU'VI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Vesuvius,  a  vol- 
canic mountain  near  Naples.  Clarke. 

V^-SU'VJ-AN,  n.  {Mm.)  A  synonyme  of  ido- 
crase  :  —  a  variety  of  idocrase  which  has  a  hair- 
brown  or  olive-green  color,  and  is  associated 
with  glassy  felspar,  garnet,  mica,  and  nephe- 
line;  —  so  called  from  its  being  first  found  in 
the  ancient  Vesuvian  lavas.  Cleaveland,  Dana. 

VETCH,  re.  [L.  vicia;  It.  veccia;  S-p.  veza;  Fr. 
vesce;  Ger.  loicke;  Dut.  wikke;  Dan.  vikke;  Sw. 
vicker.'\  {Bot.)  The  name  applied  to  legumi- 
nous climbing  shrubs  of  the  genus  Vicia,  some 
species  of  which  are  much  cultivated  in  Europe 
for  fodder,  especially  Vida  sativa^  the  common 
vetch  or  tare.  Gray. 

VETCH'LJNG,  «.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
small,  herbaceous,  leguminous  plants  ot  the 
genus  Lathyrus  ;  the  everlasting  pea.        Gray. 

V^TCH'Y,  a.     1.  Consisting,  or  made,  of  vetches 

or  pea-straw.     *'  A  vetchy  bed.'*  Spenser. 

2.  Abounding  in  vetches.  Johnson. 

VET'^R-AN,  a.  [L.  veteramis ;  veius,  veteris, 
old ;  It.  if  Sp.  veterano.'\  Old  in  practice  or  ex- 
perience, particularly  in  war  ;  experienced. 

Fifty  thousand  veteran  soldiers.  Bacon. 

VET'JpR-AN,  n.     1.  An  old  soldier.  Addison. 

2.  Oiie  long  practised  in  any  thing ;  one  old 

in  experience  or  service.  Hooker. 

VET-:5:R-I-NA'RI-AN,  n.  [L.  veterinarius ;  It. 
veterinario ;  Fr.  veterinaire."]  One  skilled  in  the 
diseases  of  horses  and  cattle ;  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon ;  a  horse-doctor  ;  a  farrier.  Browne. 

VET'^R-I-NA-RY  [v6t'e-re-n?-re,  W.  J.  Ja,  Sm. 
Wb,  Crabb;  vlt'e-re-n^-re  or  ve-ter'e-n?-re,  P.; 
ve-tSr'e-nSr-e,  K.],  a.  Relating  to  farriery,  or 
the  art  of  healing  the  diseases  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  horses  and  cattle.  Todd, 

VE'TO,  n. ;  pi.  VETOES.     [L.  veto,  I  forbid.] 

1.  The  power  which  the  executive  branch  of 
a  government  has  to  negative  a  bill  passed  by 
the  legislature:  —  the  act  of  refusing  to  sign 
such  a  bill:  —  the  message  of  an  executive  as- 
signing the  reasons  for  such  a  refusal.  Bouvier. 

2.  A  prohibition  ;  a  forbidding.  Bartlett. 

VE'TO,   V.  U.      [L.]      [i.    VETOED  ;  pp.    VETOING, 

VETOED.]  To  prohibit ;  to  forbid ;  to  negative, 
stop,  or  prevent  being  carried  into  effect,  as  a 
bill,  by  a  veto.  Ec.  Rev. 

VE'TO-iST,  n.  One  who  upholds  or  advocates 
the  use  of  the  veto.  Brit.  tSf  For.  Rev. 

VE  T-  TU  'rAj  n.  [It.]  An  Italian  travelling  car- 
riage or  post-chaise.  Simmonds. 

VET-TU-Rl'JVOt  n.  [It.]  An  o\vner  or  driver  of 
a  vettura ;  one  who  carries  travellers  in  a  vet- 
tura.     [Italy.]  Qu.  Rev. 

fVp-TOST',  a.  [L.vetustaSi  old  age.]  Old;  an- 
cient; venerable.  Coekeram. 

VEX  (v6ks),  V.  a.     [L.  vexo\   It.  vessare\  Sp.  ve- 
jar ;  Fr.  vexer."]  ]i.  vexed  ;  pp.  vexing,  vexed.] 
1.  To  torment ;  to  tease ;  to  plague ;  to  har- 
ass; to  gall;  to  annoy;  to  molest;  to  worry; 
to  perplex ;  to  trouble  ;  to  distress  ;  to  persecute ; 
—  to  fret ;  to  irritate  ;  to  provoke ;  to  displease. 
Vex  not  his  ghost;  O,  let  him  pass  I    He  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Sb'etcb  him  out  longer.  Shak. 

For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint, 
Much  more  a  snrew  of  thy  impatient  humor.  Sliak. 


2.  To  disturb ;  to  agitate  ;  to  disquiet ;  to  put 
in  commotion.     "  Vexed  Bermoothes."      .S'/ioA-. 

3.  fTo  stretch,  as  by  hooks.  Dryden. 
Syn.—  See  Displease,  Disturb,  Tease. 

VEX,  V.  n.  To  fret;  to  be  uneasy;  to  be  irritat- 
ed.    "We  vex  and  complain."  Killingbeck. 

V^X-A'TION,  n.  [L.  vexation  vexo,  to  vex;  It. 
vessazione ;  Sp.  vejacion ;  Fr.  vexation.l 

1.  The  act  of  vexing,  or  the  state  of  being 
vexed;  disquiet;  trouble;  uneasiness;  agita- 
tion; distress;  discomfort;  sorrow;  affliction; 
mortification;  chagrin;  irritation. 

AH  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love.  Shak. 

FossLons  too  violent,  instead  of  heightening  our  pleasures, 
afford  ue  nothing  but  vexation  and  pain.  Temple. 

2.  Cause  of  trouble  or  uneasiness ;  an  an- 
noyance ;  a  provocation  ;  a  plague  ;  a  torment. 

Your  children  were  vexttion  to  your  youth.  Shak. 

3.  {Law.)  Any  damage  suffered  through  the 
tricks  of  another :  —  an  act  of  harassing,  as  by 
a  false  and  malicious  suit.       Bacon.     Bouvier. 

Syn.  — See  Mortification. 

V^X-A'TIOUS  (vefc-sa'shus),  a.  1.  Afflictive  ;  har- 
assing; troublesome;  distressing;  disturbing; 
annoying;  —  irritating;  provoking;  teasing. 

2,  Full  of  trouble  or  uneasiness  ;  uneasy  ; 
irksome.     "  He  leads  a  vexatious  life."    Digby. 

Vexatious  suit,  {Law.)  a  suit  instituted  malicionsly, 
upon  false  or  futile  grounds,  Bouvier. 

Syn. —  See  Troublesome, 

VJEIX-A'TIOUS-LY,  ad.  In  a  vexatious  manner  ; 
troublesomely  ;  uneasily.  Burke. 

V^X-A'TIOUS-NfiSS,  n.  The  quality  of  vexing 
or  annoying ;  troublesomeness.  Johnson. 

VEXED  (v6k8t  or  vfiks'ed),  p.  a.  1.  Teased; 
plagued  ;  harassed  ;  troubled  ;  disquieted ;  agi- 
tated ;  annoyed  ;  worried ;  irritated  ;  provoked. 

With  my  vexed  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce.  Shak. 

2.  Much  disputed;  much  contested  ;  causing 
contention.     *' A  i'ea:e(i  question."         Qu.  Rev. 

VEX'^R,  n.    One  who  vexes.  Huloet. 

VEX'JL,  n.     [L.  vexillum,  a.  standard.] 

1.  A  flag  or  standard,     [r.]  Smart. 

2.  {Bot.)  Vexillum;  standard;  banner.23Mm&&. 

VEX'IL-LA-RY,  n.  [L.  vexiUarius.']  {Roman 
Ant.)  A  standard-bearer  ;  an  ensign.       Smart. 

VEX'IL-LA-RY,  a.     1,  Pertaining  to  a  standard. 
2.  {Bot.)  Koting  that  modification  of  imbri- 
cative  aestivation  in  which  the  exterior  petal,  as 
the  vexillum,  is  the  largest,  and  at  first  em- 
braces, or  folds  over,  all  the  other  petals.  Gray. 

VEX-JL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  vexillatio.']  {Roman 
Ant.)  A  body  of  soldiers  united  under  one  vex- 
illum or  standard.  Smart. 

VEX-iL'LUM,n.  [L.]  1.  {Roman Ant.)  K%i^Ti~ 
3.ard  or  flag ;  — particularly  the  standard  of  the 
cavalry,  which  was  a  square  piece  of  cloth  ex- 
panded upon  a  cross:  —  the  troops  belonging 
to  a  vexillum ;  a  company.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  upper,  larger,  and  most  expand- 
ed of  the  five  petals  of  papilionaceous  flowers  ; 
standard;  banner.  Lindley. 


VEX'|NG-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  vex. 


Cowley. 


VI 'Ay  n.  [L.]  A  way ;  a  road :  — by  the  way  of; 
as*,  **  Via  New  York."     [Colloquial.] 

Via  Lactea,  [L.,  milky  way.]  (jistron.)  that  irregular 
luminous  band  which  may  be  seen  any  cleiir,  dark 
night,  stretching  across  the  sky  from  horizon  to  hori- 
zon ;  the  Galaxy  ;  the  Milky  Way.  Hind. —  Via  media, 
(Tkeol.)  the  middle  position;  applied  by  some  to  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Anglican  Church  between 
Romanism  and  ultra  Protestantism.    Hook. 

t  VI  '4,  interj.  Away ;  begone.  "  Go  to,  via."  Shak. 

Vl-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  be- 
ing viable  :  —  said  of  a  child,  Bouvier. 

Vi'A-BLE,  a.  {Med.  Jurisprudence.)  Capable  of 
living;  —  applied  to  a  foetus  whose  organs  are 
properly  formed,  and  so  developed  as  to  per- 
mit its  continued  existence.  Dunglison. 

Vi'A-D&OT,  n.  |X.  viaj  away,  andf^wco,  ducUiSj 
to  lead;  Fr.  viaduc.]  An  elevated  construc- 
tion of  arches,  or  other  artificial  works,  for  car- 
rying roads  or  railways  over  depressions,  upon 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  level.  Tomlinson, 


t  VI'A^E,  n.    Voyage.  —  See  VOYAGE,     Huloet. 

Vi'AL,  n.  [Gr.  (pi&Xri,  a  broad,  flat,  shallow  bowl ; 
an  urn ;  L.  phiala ;  It.  Jiala  ;  Fr.  Jlole.']  A 
small  bottle  ;  a  phial.  —  See  Phial.     Addison. 

VI'AL,  V.  a.  \i.  VIALLED  ;  pp.  vi.vlling,  VI- 
ALLED.]     To  put  or  enclose  in  a  vial.      Milton. 

VI'ALLED  (vi'aild),  u,.  Enclosed  in  a  vial.  Milton. 

VI-AM'^-TipR,  n.  [L.  via,  a  way,  and  metrum-,  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance passed  over;  an  odometer.  Stevens. 

VI'AND,  n. ;  pi.  viands.  [It.  vivaiida ;  Fr. 
via,nde  ;  —  from  L.  vivo,  to  live.]  Food  ;  vict- 
uals ;  —  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

Tlieee  are  not  fruits  forbidden;  no  interdict 

Defends  the  touching  of  tliese  viands  pure.  Milton. 

f  VI'AND-^R,  n.    A  feeder  ;  an  eater.    Cranmer. 

fVI'A-RY,  a.  [L.  vianus."]  Pertaining  to,  or 
happening  in,  ways  or  roads.  Feltham,. 

Vi'A-TECT-URE  {vi'M6kt-yur),  n.  [L.  via^  a  way, 
and  Gr.  TtKraivofiai,  to  build ;  rf/crwv,  a  builder, 
a  carpenter.]  The  art  of  constructing  roads, 
bridges,  railroads,  canals,  and  water-works  ;  civ- 
il engineering,     [r.]  R.  Park. 

Vi-AT'(C,  a.  [L.  viaticus  ;  via^  a  way,]  Relating 
to  a  journey,  or  to  travelling.  Smart. 

VI-AT'I-Ct/M,  n.  [L.]  1.  {Roman  Ant.)  Pro- 
vision for  a  journey;  every  thing  necessary  for 
a  person  setting  out  on  a  journey,  comprehend- 
ing money,  provisions,  dresses,  means  of  con- 
veyance, &c.  Wm.  Smith. 
2.  {Rom.  Cath.  Church.)  The  last  rite  or  sac- 
rament given  to  a  dying  person.       Killingbeck. 

VI-A-TO'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  viatoriu^."]  Pertaining 
to  travelling  or  journeying,  [n.]  Campbell,  1767. 

VI'BRATE,  V.  a,  [L,  vihro,  vibratus;  It.  tibrare; 
Sp.  vibrar  ;  Fr.  vibrer."]  [e.  vibrated  ;  pp.  vi- 
brating, VIBRATED.] 

1.  To  brandish  ;  to  move  to  and  fro.  Johnson. 

2.  To  make  or  cause  to  quiver. 

Breath  vocalized — that  is,  vibrated  or  undulated  —  may 
diftbrently  affect  the  lipa,  and  impreae  a  swift,  tremulous  mo- 
tion, which  breath  passing  smootn  doth  not.  Holder, 

3.  To  measure  by  swinging  or  oscillating ;  as, 
"A  pendulum  which  vibrates  seconds." 

VI'BRATE,  v.  n.  1.  To  move  or  play  to  and  fro, 
as  a  pendulum;  to  oscillate  ;  to  swing. 

The  eustachiilh  tube  [is]  like  the  hole  in  a  drum,  to  let  the 
air  pass  freely  into  ana  out  of  tiie  barrel  of  the  ear,  as  the 
covering  membrane  vibrates,  or  as  tlie  temperature  maybe 
altered;  the  whole  labyrinth  hewn  out  of  a  rock..  Foley. 

2.  To  quiver  ;  to  impinge. 

The  whisper  that  to  greatness  still  too  near 

Perhaps  yet  vibrates  on  his  sovereign's  ear.  Pope. 

Vi'BRA-TILE,  a.  Having  an  oscillatory  motion  ; 
oscillating;  vibrating;  vibratory.  Baird. 

Vr-BRA-TIL'I-TY,  n.  Susceptibility  of  being 
thrown  into  vibration  ;  the  quality  or  the  state 
of  being  vibratile ;  oscillation.  Dunglison. 

VI-BRA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  vibratio ;  It.  vibrazione ; 
Sp.  vibradon  ;  Fr.  vibration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  vibrating ;  oscillation. 

2.  {Physics.)  A  regular  reciprocal  motion,  or 
motion  to  and  fro,  of  a  body  or  parts  of  a  body, 
or  of  particles  of  an  elastic  medium,  as  of  a 
pendulum,  a  stretched  cord,  or  of  particles  of 
air  in  the  production  of  sound.  Hutton. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  regular  reciprocal  motion  of  a 
body,  as  of  a  string  or  cord,  which,  suspended 
or  stretched  between  two  fixed  points,  swings  or 
shakes  to  and  fro.  Brande. 

ij^  Writers  on  mechanics,  instead  of  vibration^ 
often  use  the  term  oscillationy  especially  when  speak- 
ing of  a  body,  as  a  pendulum,  that  swings  or  vibrates 
by  its  own  gravity. 

Amplitude  of  vibration,  the  maximum  excursion,  or 
departure  from  a  position  of  rest,  of  a  vibrating  body 
or  particle.  The  intensity  of  sound  yielded  by  a  vi- 
brating cord,  and,  according  to  the  undulatory  theory, 
the  intensity  of  light,  depend  on  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations  by  which  the  sound  and  light  are  caused. 
Hutton.  Lloyd.  —  Phase  of  vibrations,  a  term  used  in 
reference  to  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  a  wave 
of  an  elastic  or  liquid  medium,  which  are  said  to  be 
in  the  same  phase  when  they  are  moving  in  the  same 
direction.'  The  particles  in  any  one  phase,  though 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  have  different  veloci- 
ties.   J^ichol. 

Syn. —  Vibration  ia  a  movement  to  and  fro  caused 
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by  elasticity  ;  oscUlation,  one  caused  by  gravitation. 
Tile  vibration  of  a  flddle-string ;  tlie  oscillation  of  a 
pendulum. 

VI-BEA'TI-UN-CLE,  n.  A  small  vibration  ;  a  lit- 
tle or  slight  oscillation.  Chambers. 

Vi'BRA-TIVE,  a.     That  vibrates.  Newton. 

Vl'BRA-TO-RY,  a.     [Fr.  vibratoire.'] 

1.  Vibrating  ;  that  vibrates ;  moving  up  and 
down,  or  to  and  fro  ;  oscillating  ;  vibrative ;  vi- 
bratile.     "  A  gentle  fiiraiocy  motion."     Burke. 

2.  Causing  to  vibrate ;  causing  vibration. 
"  The  vibratory  power  of  the  salt."  Burke. 

VI-BUR'^rUM,n.  [L.I  {Bot.)  Agenus of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  of  the  natural  order  Cajrrifoli- 
acecB,  consisting  of  shrubs  with  flowers  in  flat, 
compound  cymes.  They  are  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  Gray. 

.6®=  "  The  name  is  derived,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Sebastian  Vaillant,  from  tlie  Laiin  word  m'eo, 
to  tie,  on  account  of  the  pliability  of  tile  brandies  of 
some  species."    Loudon. 

VlC'AR,  n.  [L.  vicarius ;  vicis,  change ;  Tt.  § 
Sp.  vicario  ;  Fr.  ■vicaire.'] 

1.  One  who  performs  the  functions  of  another ; 
a  substitute  in  ofiice  ;  a  deputy ;  a  proxy,     [r.] 

When  St.  Paul  sent  for  Timothy  from  Epheaus,  he  sent 
Tychicne  to  be  his  vicar.  Bp.  2'm/tor. 

2.  {Eccl.)  The  incumbent  of  a  benefice,  where 
some  or  all  of  the  tithes  are  either  appropriate 
or  impropriate.  Eden. 

J8®='  "  The  office  of  vicar  owes  its  origin  to  tlie  ap- 
propriation of  benefices  to  monasteries  and  other  re- 
ligious houses  of  old.  These  benefices  the  monks 
served  by  some  of  their  own  body,  until  the  bishops 
subsequently  obliged  them  to  establish  secular  priests 
in  them,  in  order  to  serve  the  cures.  These  priests 
were  at  first  no  more  than  the  curates  or  deputies  of 
the  apprnpriators,  and  were  therefore  called  vicars ; 
their  stipend  was  solely  at  the  discretion  of  the  ap- 
propriator.  The  attention  of  the  legislature  was,  in 
the  course  of  time,  directed  to  this  state  of  things,  and 
acts  were  passed  endowing  the  vicar  witli  a  portion 
of  tlie  tithes,  and  malting  his  office  perpetual."  Eden. 

j8eg^  "  The  distinction  between  a  rector  [or  parson] 
and  a  vicar,  at  the  present  day,  is  this,  that  the  rector 
has  generally  the  whole  riglit  to  all  the  ecclesiastical 
dues  within  his  parish  ;  the  vicar  is  entitled  only  to  a 
certain  portion  of  those  profits."    Hook. 

.Apostolical  vicar,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
an  officer  of  high  standing,  who  performs  the  func- 
tions of  the  pope  in  a  province  committed  to  his  di- 
rection. Uvgist.  —  Vicars  of  the  empire,  in  the  Ger- 
man constitution,  princes  who  had  the  right  of  rep- 
resenting the  empire  in  case  of  absence  or  interreg- 
num.   Brande. 

Syn.  —  See  Clergymaw. 

VIC'AR-A(?E,  n.     {Ecel.)  1.  The  living  or  bene- 
fice of  a  vicar.  Blackstone. 
2.  The  house  or  residence  of  a  vicar.  Smart. 

VIC'AR-9EN'5R-.4L,  re.  {Eecl.  Law.)  An  officer 
under  a  bishop,  who  has  cognizance  in  matters 
purely  spiritual.  Whishaw. 

/tfi^  This  title  was  formerly  given  by  King  Henry 
VIII.  to  Thomas  Cr<imvvell,  Earl  of  Essex,  with  full 
power  to  oversee  the  clergy,  and  regulate  matters  re- 
lating to  church  affairs.    Edm.  Phillips. 

VI-CA'RI-AL,  a.  1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a 
vicar.     "  Vicarial  tithes."  Blackstone. 

2.  Vicarious  ;  deputed.  "  That  delegated,  vi- 
carial sceptre  of  righteousness."     [e.]       West. 

VJ-CA'RI-ATE,  n.  The  office  of  vicar ;  a  dele- 
gated office.  "  The  vicariate  of  Christ."  North. 

VJ-CA'RI-ATE,  a.  Relating  to  a  vicar;  having  a 
delegated  power ;  vicarial.  Barrow. 

V{-CA'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  vicari%is.'\ 

1.  Deputed;  delegated;  commissioned;  vi- 
carial.   "  Vicarious  power."  Norris. 

2.  Acting  in,  or  filling,  the  place  of  another. 

3.  Done,  or  suffered,  for,  or  instead  of,  an- 
other.    "  Vicarious  punishment."     Waterland. 

4.  (Med.)  Occurring  in  one  part,  instead  of 
in  another.   "  Vicarious  secretion."  Dunglison. 

V!-CA'Kl-OUS-LY,  ad.  In  the  place  of  another ; 
by  substitution'or  delegation.  Burke. 

VIO'AR-SHiP,  re.     The  office  of  a  vicar.    Barrow. 
VICE,  ».     [L.  ritium ;  It.  vizio ;    Sp.  vicio ;   Fr. 
vice. — From  L.  vita,  to  shun.    Richardson.] 
1.  A  fault ;  a  blemish  ;  an  imperfection. 
Redhibitory  vices  are  those  for  which  the  seller  will  be  com- 
pelled to  annul  a  sale,  and  take  back  the  thing  sold.  Jiouvier. 


2.  A  bad  or  evil  course  of  action  or  conduct, 
—  the  opposite  to  virtue ;  depravity  ;  evil ;  wick- 
edness ;  immorality ;  wrong  conduct ;  a  moral 
fault  or  failing ;  error;  offence; — generally  used 
for  an  habitual  fault. 

"When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 

The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station.  Addison. 


rice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mieu. 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 


Pope. 


3.  The  established  buffoon  in  the  old  morali- 
ties, or  moral-plays,  and  other  dramas,  who  was 
grotesquely  dressed  in  a  cap  with  ass's  ears,  a 
long  coat,  and  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  whose  chief 
employment  was  to  make  sport  with  another 
buffoon,  called  the  Devil,  leaping  on  his  back, 
and  belaboring  him  with  his  dagger  of  lath  till 
he  made  him  roar  ; —  called  sometimes  Iniquity. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  the  fool  and 
the  clown.  Shak.    Nares. 

Syn.— See  Crime,  Etil. 

VICE,  re.  [Fr.  vis,  which  some  derive  from  Fr. 
virer,  to  turn  about,  to  twist,  others  from  L.  vis, 
strength.     Richardson.'] 

1.  A  griping  machine,  holdfast,  or  press,  used 
by  smiths,  &c.,  consisting  chiefly  of  stout  jaws 
brought  together  by  the  aid  of  a  screw.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  machine  used  by  glaziers  for  drawing  lead 
into  flat  rods  for  case-windows.  —  Sometimes 
written  vise.  Simmonds. 

t  VICE,  V.  a.  To  press  or  draw  by  a  kind  of  vio- 
lence.    "  To  vice  you  to  it."  Shak. 

VICE,  [L.,  vi'ce,  in  the  place  of.]  A  prefix  denot- 
ing, in  the  words  compounded  with  it,  one  who 
acts  in  place  of  another,  or  one  who  is  second 
in  rank  ;  as,  m'ce-president,  iiiee-chancellor,  &c. 

yJ'CE.    [L.]   Instead  of ;  in  place  of.  j4jre.swortA. 

VICE-Ad'IVIJ-RAL,  n.  A  naval  officer,  the  next 
in  rank  under  the  admiral.     [Eng.]       Bouvier, 

VICE-AD'MI-RAL-TY,  re.  The  office,  rank,  or 
state  of  a  vice-admiral.  Carcw. 

vrCE-A'(?5NT,  re.  One  who  acts  as  agent  for 
another  ;  an  assistant  agent.  Clarke. 

VICE-CHAM'B^IR-LAIN,  n.  An  officer  of  the 
king's  household  immediately  under  the  lord- 
chamberlain.  Brande. 

vIcE-CHAn'C?L-LOR,  re.  An  officer  of  the  Chan- 
cery Court,  below  the  chancellor  :  — the  second 
magistrate  of  an  English  university.      Bouvier. 

t  VICE-CO'IUEf ,  re.     A  viscount.        Harrington. 

VICE-CON'SUL,  re.  A  deputy. consul;  an  assist- 
ant consul.  Simmonds. 

t  VICED  (vist),  a.     Vicious ;  corrupt.  Shak. 

VICE— DO^E',  n.  An  officer  in  Venice,  who  rep- 
resents the  doge  on  certain  occasions.      Smart. 

VICE-gfE'R(;N-CY,  re.  The  office  or  the  state  of  a 
vicegerent ;  deputed  power.  South. 

VICE-^E'RfNT,  re.  [L.  vice,  in  the  place  of,  and 
gero,  gerens,  to  carry  on,  to  administer.]  An 
officer  acting  as  deputy  or  lieutenant  of  anoth- 
er ;  a  deputy ;  a  lieutenant.  Brande. 

VICE-pE'RjpNT,  a.     Having  a  delegated  power. 

VICE-KING',  re.     A  viceroy.  Brande. 

VICE-LEG' ATE,  re.  A  subordinate  legate  ;  an 
assistant  or  deputy  legate.  Smollett. 

VICE'— MAN,  re.  A  coach-smith  whose  work  is  at 
the  vice  instead  of  the  anvil.  Simmonds. 

VlQ'^-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  vicenarius  ;  viceni,  twenty 
each ;  vigenti,  twenty.]  Pertaining  to  the  num- 
ber twenty.  Bailey. 

VI-CEN'N!-AL,  a.  [L.  viceni,  twenty,  and  annus, 
a  year.]     Continuing  twenty  years,  [k.]  Ogilvie. 

VICE-PR6§'I-DEN-CY,  re.  The  office,  state,  or 
dignity  of  a  vice-president.  Story. 

ViCE-PE£§'!-D¥NT,  n.  An  officer  next  in  rank 
below  the  president.  Adams. 

ViCE-RE'GAL,  a.  Kelating  to  a  viceroy  or  to 
viceroyalty.  Ec.  Rev. 

VICE'ROY  (vis'roi),  n.  [Fr.  vice-roi ;  vice,  in 
pl^e  of,  and  roi,  a  king.]  One  who  governs  in 
place  of  a  king,  with  a  delegated  regal  authori- 
ty; an  officer  representing  a  king  in  a  depen- 
dency ;  a  vice-king.  Brande. 


VICE-RO?'AL-TY,  re.    The  office,  state,  rank,  or 

jurisdiction  of  a  viceroy.  Addison. 

VICE'ROif-SHIP,  re.     Viceroyalty.  Fuller. 

t  VI'C5-TY,  re.    Viciousness ;  vice.      B.  Jonson. 

VI'CE  VER'SA.  [L.]  The  condition  or  terms 
beiiig  reversed ;  conversely ;  reversely. 

VIcE-WAR'DEN,  re.    The  deputy  or  acting  offi- 
cer of  a  warden.  Simmonds, 
t  VI"CJ-ATE,  a.  a.    See  Vitiate.     Sir  T.  More. 

VlC'J-NA^B,  re.  [L.  vicinia;  Fr.  voisinage] 
Neighborhood  ;  vicinity.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Viy'I-NAL,  or  VJ-CI'NAL  [vis'e-n?!,  W.  P.  J.  E. 
>'.  K.  Wb.  ;  ve-si'n^il,  jS.  Ja.  Sm.],a.  [L.  vici- 
■nalis,  vicinus  ;  vicus  (Sansc.  vesa,  home),  a  vil- 
lage.]   Near;  neighboring.  Warion. 

t  VI-CINE',  or  +  Viq'INB  [ve-sin',  S.  J.  F.  K. 
Sm. ;  vis'in,  W.;  vis'jn,  P.  Wb.],  a.  Vicinal; 
near;  neighboring.  GlanviU, 

VJ-CIN'l-TY  [ve-sin'e-te,  S.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  R. ; 
vi-sTn'e-te,  Ja.  ;  ve-sin'e-te  or  vi-sin'e-te,  W.], 
n.     [L.  vicinitas ;  It.  vicinith ;  Sp.  veeindad.] 

1.  The  being  near;  nearness;  proximity. 
The  abundance  and  vicinity  of  country  seats.  Swift. 

2.  Neighborhood  ;  place  or  places  near. 

Gravity  alone  must  have  carried  them  downwards  to  the 
vicinity  (n  Xhn  BUn.  J3entletf. 

Syn. — See  Neighborhood. 

VI"CIOUS  (ylsh'us,  66),  a.  [L.  vitiosus  ;  It.  vizi- 
oso  ;  Sp.  vicioso  ;  Fr.  vicieux.] 

1.  Addicted  to  vice  ;  corrupt  in  principle  and 
conduct ;  morally  faulty ;  wicked ;  depraved. 

Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be; 

Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree.  Pope. 

2.  Full  of  faults  or  defects ;  faulty ;  defective. 

3.  Corrupt ;  bad  ;  impure,     [b.] 
Here  from  *he  vicious  air  and  sickly  skies 

A  plague  did  on  the  dumb  creation  rise.  Dryden. 

4.  Addicted  to  bad  tricks,  as  a  horse  ;  refrac- 
toiy ;  unruly ;  contrary.  Herbert. 

Syn.  —  See  Wicked. 

Vt"CIOyS-LY  (vish'us-le),  ad.  In  a  vicious  man- 
ner ;  corruptly  ;  wickedly.  Browne. 

VI"CIOyS-NESS  (vish'us-nes),  re.  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  vicious  ;  corruptness.     Shak, 

VJ-CIS'SI-TUDE,  re.  [L.  vicissiiudo  ;  vicis,  change  ; 
It.  vicissitudine ;  Sp.  vicisitud ;  Fr.  vicissitude.] 

1.  Regular  change ;  alternate  or  reciprocal 
succession  ;  return  of  the  same  things  in  the 
same  succession  ;  interchange;  alternation. 

Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night.  Milton, 

2.  Revolution  ;  change  ;  mutation. 

The  vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad  fortune.         Atterhvry. 
Syn.  —  See  Change. 

Vt-CIS-Sf-TU'DJ-NA-RY,  a.  Regularly  changing; 
succeeding  alternately  or  reciprocally.     Donne. 

V!-CIS-S!-TU'D!-NOOS,  a.  Full  of  vicissitude  or 
change ;  changing.     [li.]  Qu.  Rev, 

VI-CIS'SY-DUCK,  re.  A  name  given  to  a  West 
Indian  water-fowl,  smaller  than  the  European 
duck,  and  excellent  for  food.  Simmonds. 

tVI-CON'TI-^L,  a.  [Old  Eng.  riconi,  vicount,  a 
sheriff.  —  See  ViscouST.]  (Eng.  Law.)  Be- 
longing to  the  sheriff.  Burrill. 
Vicontiel  rents,  farms  for  which  the  sheriff  paid  a 
rent  to  the  king;  vicontiels. —  Vicontiel  writ,  a  writ 
triable  in  the  county  or  sheriff's  court.  Burrill. 

VI-c6n'T!-5LS,  re.  pi.  (Eng.  Law.)  Things  be- 
longing to  the  sheriff,  —  particularly  farms  for 
which  the  sheriff  paid  a  rent  to  the  king,  and 
made  what  profit  he  could  of  them.         Burrill. 

VICTIM,  re.  [L.  victima, — probably  from  L.  vin- 
cio,  to  bind ;  —  the  re  would  be  omitted  on  ac- 
count of  the  m  in  the  suffix.  W.  Smith,  —  It.  vit- 
tima ;  Sp.  victima ;  Fr.  victime.] 

1.  An  animal  immolated  or  slain  for  a  sacri- 
fice or  offering ;  a  sacrifice. 

And  on  the  victim  pour  the  ruddy  wine.  Dryden. 

.6®=  Among  the  ancients  artificial  victims,  made  of 

flour,  spices,  &c.,  were  sometimes  sacrificed.  Brande. 

2.  A  person  or  a  thing  destroyed  or  sacrificed 
in  order  to  effect  some  purpose. 

Behold  where  Age's  wretched  victim  lies.  Prior. 

3.  A  dupe ;  a  cully.     [Colloquial.]        Roget, 


E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;  A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short ;   A,  5,  !,  O,  I,T,  Y,  obscure ;   fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  FALL  ;   HfeiR,  HER ; 


VICTIMATE 
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VIGNETTE 


t  ViC'TI-MATE,  V,  a. 
to  offer  i'n  sacrifice 


[L.  victimo.'] 
to  victimize. 


To  s",crifi,L'e ; 
Bullokar. 


ViC'T|M-IZE,  V.  a.  \i.  VICTIMIZED  ;  pp.  -victim- 
izing, victimized/J  To  make  a  victim  of;  to 
swindle  ;  to  rob  or  cheat ;  to  deceive.  Month,  Rev. 

VICTOR,  n.     [L.  victor  \  vinco,  to  conquer.] 

1.  One  who  conquers,  —  particularly  one  who 
conquers  in  war  ;  a  conqueror;  a  vanquisher. 

fl®^  Victor  is  seldom  used  with  a  genitive.  We 
say,  "  The  conqueror  of  kingdoms,"  not  "  The 
victor  of  kingdoms,"  and  never  but  with  regard  to 
some  single  action  or  person  ;  as  we  never  say,  "  Cse- 
ear  was,  in  general,  a  great  victor,"  but  that  "  He  was 
victor  at  Pharsalia."  We  rarely  say,  "  Alexander  was 
victor  of  Darius,"  though  we  say,  '*  He  was  victor  at 
Arbola"  ;  but  we  never  say,  "  fie  was  victor  of  Per- 
sia."   Johnson. 

2.  One  who  ruins  ;  a  destroyer,     [r.] 

There,  victor  of  his  health,  his  fortune,  friends.     Pope. 

VIO'TOR,  a.     Victorious ;  conquering,     [r.] 

The  victor  Greeks  obtain  the  Bpoils.  I'oije, 

ViC'TOR-ESS,  n.  A  female  who  conquers ;  a  fe- 
male victor  or  conqueror.  Spenser. 

VJC-T6'RI-A,  n.  {^Bot.)  1.  A  genus  of  dicotyled- 
onous plants  belonging  to  the  water-lily  fami- 
ly ;  —  named  after  Queen  Victoria.  Baird, 
Victoria  regia,  (Bnt.)  a  remarkable  plant  growing  in 
the  fresh  waters  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  Its  leaves 
are  orbicular,  turned  up  round  the  edges,  and  from 
four  to  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are  fra- 
grant, a  foot  in  diameter  when  expanded,  white,  with 
a  purple  centre,  and  composed  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  petals.  Baird. 

2.  {Asti'on.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by  Hind 
in  1850,  and  called  also  Clio.  Lovering, 

ViC-TOR-!NE',  n,  A  kind  of  fur  tippet  worn  by 
ladies.  Simmonds, 

ViC-TO'RI-OtJS,  a.  [L.  victoriosiis ;  It.  vittorio- 
so  ;  Sp.  vitorioso  ;  Fr.  victoneux.'\ 

1.  Having  gained  a  victory ;  having  obtained 
conquest;  having  vanquished  or  conquered. 

The  Son  returned  victoHous  with  his  saints.  Milton. 

2.  Producing  victory  or  conquest. 

Cursed  for  ever  this  victorious  day.  Pope. 

3.  Betokening,  or  emblematic  of,  victory  or 
conquest.     "  Victorious  wreaths."  Shak. 

V?C-TO'RJ-OUS-LY,  ad. 
quest ;  triumphantly. 

VrC-TO'RJ-OUS-NESS,  / 

ty  of  being  victorious. 

VIC'TO-RV,  n.  [Jj.  victoria  I  It.  vittot'ia ;  Sip.  vic- 
toria ;  F'r.  victoii'c.']  Superiority  gained  in  a 
battle,  or  in  any  contest ;  conquest;  triumph. 

Peace  hath  her  victories 

No  less  renowned  than  war.  Milton. 

A  victory  over  the  most  refractory  passions.      Bp.  Taylor. 

A  more  glorious  victor}/  cannot  be  gained  over  anotlier 

man  than  this,  that,  when  the  injury  began  on  his  part,  the 

kindness  should  begin  on  ours.  Tillotson. 

t  VICTRESS,  «.     A  female  who  conquers.    Shak. 

ViC'TRJCE,  n.     A  victress.  B.  Jonson. 

viCT'UAL  (vit'tl),  n.  Food;  —  now  commonly 
used  in  the  plural.  —  See  Victuals.      Knolles. 

VICT'UAL  (vit'tl),  V.  a.      \i.  VICTUALLED  ;    pp. 

VICTUALLING,  VICTUALLED.]      To    Supply    with 

victuals ;  to  furnish  with  provisions. 

I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith.  Shah. 

VlCT'UAL-L^R  (vit'tl-er),  n.  1.  One  who  pro- 
vides victuals  or  provisions,  Hayward. 

2.  A  publican  or  innkeeper.  Johnson. 

3.  A  corn-factor.     [Scotland.]        Simmonds. 

VICT' UAL- LiNG  (vit'tl-ing) 
plying  provisions  or  food. 

ViCT'UAL-LING-BILL,  n.  A  certified  account  of 
a  ship's  stores  or  provisions.  Simmonds. 

ViCT'UAL-LiNG-HOuSE,  n.  A  kind  of  inn  or 
house  of  entertainment ;  an  eating-house. 

yiCT'UAL-LiNG-NOTE,  n.  An  order  given  by  a 
paymaster  to  a  seaman  in  the  British  navy,  when 
he  joins  the  ship,  and  which  is  to  be  handed  to 


With  victory  ;  with  con- 
Hammond. 

.   The  state  or  the  quali- 
Johnson. 


The  act  of  sup- 
Simmonds. 


the  ship's  steward  as  his  authority  for  victual- 
ling the  man.  Simmonds. 

ViCT'UAL§  (vit'tlz),  n.  pi.  [L.  victus]  vivo,  vic- 
tim, to  live  ;  It.  vettovaglia  ;  Sp.  vitualla  ;  Fr. 
victuailles.  —  W.  bwytat.]     Food  prepared  to  be 


bereavement ;   depri- 
Water house. 


eaten  by  human  beings ;    cooked  provisions ; 
viands. 

Not  so  much  as  a  meal  of  victuals.  Dampier. 

je®="  "  This  corruption,  like  most  others,  has  termi- 
nated in  the  generation  of  a  new  word ;  for  no  so- 
lemnity will  allow  of  pronouncing  tins  word  as  it  is 
written.  Victuals  appeared  to  Swift  so  contrary  to 
the  real,  sound,  that,  in  some  of  his  manuscript  re- 
marks, he  spells  the  word  vittles."  Walker. 

Syn.  — See  Food. 

VJ-CtJ'NA  (v?-kun'ya),  n.  {Zor>l.)  A  species  of 
llama,  so  wild  as  not  to  be  domesticated ;  Llama 
vicugna.  It  is  chiefly  a  native  of  the  most  ele- 
vated table-l^nd  and  mountains  of  Bolivia  and 
Chili.  Baird. 

VI-DAME',  n.  [Fr.]  {French  FeudalJurisp>'u- 
dence.)  Originally,  an  officer  who  represented 
the  bishop,  as  the  viscount  did  the  count ;  after- 
wards, the  office  of  these  dignitaries  being  erect- 
ed into  fiefs,  a  feudal  noble.  Brande. 

Vi' DE.  [L.,  imp.  of  video,  to  see.]  See  ;  —  used 
to  refer  to  something,  as  a  note  or  remark. 

VI-DEL'I-CET,ad.  [L.]  To  wit;  namely  ;  that  is. 
jtKg^This  word  is  generally  abbreviated  to  in.,  and 
the  adverb  namely  is,  in  reading,  commonly  used  in- 
stead of  it. 

VI'DE  ijT  SU'PRJi.  [L.]  See  as  above;  see 
the  preceding  statement,  or  above. 

VID'U-A^E,  n,     "Widowhood,     [r.]  C.  Lamb. 

VID'y-AL,  a.  [L.  vidua,  a  widow.]  Belonging  to 
the  state  of  a  widow;  widowed,  [r.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

ViD-y-A'TION,  n.      Loss 
vation.     [it.] 

t  VJ-DU'I-TY,  n.    "Widowhood.  Bp.  Hall. 

VIE  (vi),  V.  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  From 
Ger.  wagen.,  to  wage.  Serenius.  —  A.  S.  wigan, 
to  contend.]  [i.  vied  ;  pp.  vying,  vied.]  To 
strive  for  superiority  ;  to  contend  ;  to  contest. 

The  wool,  when  shaded  with  Ancona's  dye, 

May  with  the  proudest  Tyrian  purple  vie.      Addison. 

t  VI E,  V.  a.  1.  To  stake  ;  to  wager ;  —  to  hazard  : 
—  to  show  or  practise  in  competition. 

What  need,  then,  we  vie  calumnies,  like  wompn  ?   Chapman. 

2.  To  urge;  to  press;  to  ply.  Shak. 

Kiaa  on  kles 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath.  ShaA: 

t  VIE,  n.    Emulation  ;  contest.  Holland. 

VIELLE  (ve-yel'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  hurdygurdy ;  a 
sort  of  stringed  instrument.  Hainilton. 

{Geog.)  A  native,  or 
Paget. 

VI  ET  Jr'MIS.     [L.]     By  force  of  arms. 

VIEW  (vQ).  V.  a.  [L.  video,  visits;  It.  vedere\ 
Sp.  ver ;  Fr.  voir,  vu."]  [i.  viewed  ;  pp.  view- 
ing, VIEWED.] 

1.  To  survey;  to  look  on  with  attention,  or 
by  way  of  examination  ;  to  see  ;  to  behold. 

Whene'er  we  view  some  well-proportioned  dome, 

No  single  parts  unequally  surprise.  Pope. 

2.  To  see  or  examine  menially;  to  survey 
intellectually  ;  to  consider.  Seeker. 

Syn.  — See  See. 

VJEW  (vQ),  v.  n.   To  look  ;  to  take  a  view.   Swift. 

VIEW  (vu),  n.  1.  Prospect ;  reach  of  sight ; 
space  that  may  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  ;  land- 
scape ;  vista.  ''  "Wide  views  through  moun- 
tains." Pope. 

The  walls  of  Pluto's  palace  are  in  view.         Dryden. 

2.  Act  or  power  of  seeing ;  sight ;  vision. 


VI-5N-NE§E',  n.  si.ng.  &  pi. 
the  natives,  of  Vienna. 


straight  his  view 
Confirms  that  more  than  all  he  fears  ia  true. 
I  po  to  take  ever  from  your  view 
3th  the  loved  object  and  the  hated  too. 


DenJiam. 


Both  the  loved  object  and  the  hated  too.  Dryd<m. 

3.  Examination  or  inspection  by  the  eye. 

Surveying  nature  with  too  nice  a  view.  Dryden, 

4.  Intellectual  sight ;  mental  examination. 
Finding  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taking  a  view  of 

the  connection  of  them.  Loclix. 

5.  Appearance;  show;  aspect ;  look,     [r.] 

HeJpt  by  the  night,  new  graces  find. 
Which,  by  the  splendor  of  her  view. 
Dazzled  before  we  ever  knew.  Waller. 

6.  Exhibition  to  the  sight  or  mind ;  display. 

To  give  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of  liberty.    Locke. 

7.  Intention;  design;  purpose;  aim. 


With  a  view  to  commerce,  in  returning  from  his  expedi- 
tion ...  he  passed  through  Egypt.  Arbutfinot. 

No  man  seta  himself  about  uny  thing  but  upon  some  view 
or  other  which  serves  him  for  a  reason.  Locke. 

8.  Opinion  ;  judgment;  the  manner  of  seeing 
or  understanding  any  subject.  ? 

9.  A  sketch  or  desi^i.  Simmonds. 

10.  (Law.)  Inspection  or  examination  of  a 
place  or  person,  in  the  course  of  an  action :  — 
the  prospect  from  one's  house  or  ground,  of 
which  his  neighbor  is  not  permitted  to  deprive 
him,  by  erecting  a  building  or  any  other  obstruc- 
tion, ■^— a  species  of  urban  servitude,  derived 
from  the  civil  law.  Bwrill. 

Field  of  view,  field  of  vision.  See  Vision.  — View 
offrankpledse,{OldEng.Law.)  the  office  which  the 
sheriff  in  his  county  court,  or  the  bailiff  in  his  hun- 
dred, performed  in  looking  to  the  king's  peace,  and 
seeing  that  every  man  was  in  some  frankpledge  or 
decennary.  Bun-ill. 

Syn.  — See  Prospect,  Aim. 

VIEW'^R  (vu'er),  n.     1.  One  who  views  or  sees. 

2.  (Law.)  In  old  practice,  a  person  appoint- 
ed under  a  writ  of  view  to  testify  the  view  :  —  in 
modern  practice,  a  person  appointed  by  the 
court  to  see  and  examine  certain  matters,  and 
make  a  report  of  the  facts,  together  with  his 
opinion,  to  the  court;  —  usually  appointed  to 
lay  out  roads,  and  the  like.     Bitrrill.     Bouvier. 

3.  Superintendent  of  a  coal-mine.  Simmonds. 

VIEW'LRSS  Cva'l?s),  a.  That  is  not,  or  that  can- 
not be,  seen  ;  unseen  ;  invisible;  undiscernible. 

The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound.  Byron. 

VIEW'LY  (vQ'Ie),  a.  Sightly ;  striking  to  the 
view ;  handsome.     [Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

VIF'DA,  n.  In  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands, 
beef  or  mutton  hung  and  dried  without  salt; 
—  written  also  vivda.  Jamieson. 

f  VJ-GES'I-MAL,  a.  [L.  vigesimus  ;  viginti,  twen- 
ty.]    The  twentieth.  Scott. 

vr-<?ES-|-MA'TION,  n,  [L.  vigesimus,  the  twen- 
tieth ;  viginti,  twenty.]  The  putting  to  death 
every  twentieth  man.     [r.]  Bailey. 

Vi^'lL  (vid'jil),  n.  [L.  vigilia ;  vicfil,  awake  ;  vi- 
geo,  to  be  vigorous  ;  It.  §  Sp.  vigilia ;  Fr.  vigile.'] 

1.  "Watch;  forbearance  of  sleep. 

The  vigils  of  the  card  table.  Addison. 

2.  Devotion  in  the  usual  hours  of  sleep. 

Shrines  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  yirgins  keep.      Pope. 

3.  A  fast  kept  before  a  holiday.  Shak. 

4.  Religious  service  on  the  night  or  evening 
before  an  ecclesiastical  holiday.         Stillingfleet. 

vi^-'IL-ANCE,  n.  \Jj.  vigilantia ;  It.  vigilanza; 
Sp.  viqilancia  ;  Fr.  vigilance,'] 

1.  if'orbearance  of  sleep  ;  watching.    Broome. 

2.  Watchfulness  ;  circumspection  ;  incessant 
care  ;  constant  or  scrupulous  attention. 

Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance. 

Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsels,  die?  Shak. 

3.  Guard  ;  watch  ;  sentinel,     [e.] 


In  at  this  f;ate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  placed. 


Miitcn. 


Syn.  —  See  Attention,  Wakeful. 

Vi<?'lL-AN-CY,  n.     Vigilance.  Wotton. 

Vi^'|L-ANT,  a.  [L.  vigilo,  ligilans,  to  watch; 
It.  ^  Sp.  vigilante  ;  Fr.  vigilant.']  "Watchful ; 
wakeful ;  careful ;  circumspect ;  diligent. 


Take  your  places,  and  be  vigilant; 
If  any  noise  or  soldier  you  perceive, 
Let  us  have  knowledge. 


Sliak. 


Syn.  —  See  Careful,  Wakeful. 

VT^'IL-ANT-LY,  ad.  In  a  vigilant  manner; 
watchfully ;  attentively  ;  carefully.       Hayward. 

VI-^IN-TIV'I-RATE,  n.  [L.  viginti,  twenty,  and 
viri,  men.]  A  government  consisting  of  twen- 
ty persons,     [r.]  Clarke. 

VIOJ^ETTE  (vin'yet  or  vin-ySt')  [vin'yet,  W.  J. 
Ja.  K.;  vin-y6t',  iS.  Sm,],  n.  [Fr.;  vigne  (L. 
vinea),  a  vine.] 

1.  [Arch.)  An  ornamental  carving  in  imita- 
tion of  the  tendrils  and  foliage  of  a  vine.  Britton. 

2.  A  capital  letter  in  ancient  manuscripts ; 
—  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  being  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  flourishes,  in  the  man- 
ner of  vine-branches  or  tendrils.  FairhoU. 

3.  {Printing.)  Any  large  ornament  at  the 
top  of  a  page  :  — any  kind  of  ornaments,  such 
as  flowers,  head  and  tail  pieces  :  —  any  kind  of 


m!eN,  SiK;    m6vE,  nor,  s6N;   Bl>LL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  —  g,  (^,  ^,  |,  soft;  £,  &,  £,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z  ;  :^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


VIGOR 

wood-eut  or  copper-plate  engraving  not  enclosed 
within  a  definite  border.  FairhoU. 

VIg'OR,  n.     [L. ;  vigeo,  to  be  strong.] 

1.  Force  ;  strength  ;  power ;  might. 

Tne  vigor  of  this  arm  was  never  vain.  Drtfden. 

2.  Mental  force;  intellectual  ability.  Jo/msOTi. 

3.  Energy  ;  efficacy. 

The  earth's  attractive  vigor.  Blackmore, 

Syu.  —  See  Strenoth. 

+  VIG'OR,  (;.  M.    To  invigorate.  Feltham. 

VlO-O-RO'sb.  [It.]  (J/ms.)  "With  strength  and 
firmness ;  vigorously.  Braiide. 

VIG'OR-Otrs,   a.     [It.^Sp.vifforosoi'Fi.rigou- 
reux.]    Full  of  vigor ;    strong ;   powerful ;   ro- 
bust; forcible;  energetic;  hearty;  healthy. 
Revives,  reflourishes,  then  vigorous  most 
When  most  unactive  deemed.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Hearty,  Powerful,  Robust. 
VIG'OR-OCS-LY,   ad.      In   a   vigorous    manner; 
powerfully  ;  forcibly  ;  energetically.  South. 

VIG'OR-Oys-NESS,  ».  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  vigorous  ;  force ;  strength.  Bp.  Taylor. 

VI'KING,  n. ;  pi.  vikings.  [A.  S.  wicing,  a 
pirate.]  One  of  the  pirates,  among  the  North- 
inen,  who  infested  the  European  seas  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries.  Longfellow. 
j8®^  ^^  Viking  and  spa-kin^  are  not  synonymous,  al- 
though, from  the  common  tennination  in  kin^^  the 
words  are  used,  even  by  our  historians,  indiscrimi- 
nately. Tile  sea-king-  was  a  man  connected  with  a 
royal  race,  either  of  the  small  kings  of  the  country, 
or  of  the  Haarfager  family,  and  who  by  right  received 
the  title  of  king  as  soon  as  he  took  the  command  of 
men,  although  only  ot  a  single  sliip's  crew,  and  with- 
out having  any  land  or  kingdom.  The  viking  is  a 
word  not  connected  with  the  word  kongr,  or  king. 
Vikings  were  merely  pirates,  alternately  peasants  and 
pirates,  deriving  the  name  of  viking  from  the  vicks^ 
wicks,  or  inlets  on  the  coast  in  which  they  harbored 
with  their  long  ships  or  rowing  galleys.  Every  sea- 
Hng  was  a  viking,  but  every  viking  was  not  a  sea- 
king."     S.  Laing. 

t  VILED,  t  ViLD,  a.     Vile  ;  wicked.         Spenser. 

t  ViLD'LY,  ad.     Vilely.  Spenser. 

VILE,  a.     [L.  vilis  ;  It.  vile ;  Sp.  ^  Fr.  fi/.] 

1.  Base  ;  mean  ;  worthless ;  sordid  ;  abject ; 
pitiful ;  despicable  ;  contemptible  ;  paltry. 

The  inhabitants  account  gold  but  as  a  viie  thing.       Abbot. 

2.  Morally  base  or  impure ;  wicked. 

Restored  by  thee,  vile  as  I  am,  to  place 

Of  new  acceptance.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Abject,  Base,  Contemptible. 

VTle'LY,  ad.  In  a  base  manner ;  basely ;  meanly. 

VlLE'Nf  SS,  ».  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
vile  ;  baseness ;  meanness  ;  despicableness. 

VIL-1-PI-CA'TION,  «.  The  act  of  vilifying  ;  def- 
amation ;  detraction  ;  abuse.  More. 

VlL'I-FI-^R,  ».     One  who  vilifies.  Johnson. 

VIL'I-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  mlifico  ;  vilis,  vile,  an&facio, 
to  make  ;  It.  vilijicare.]  [j.  vilified  ;  pp.  vil- 
ifying, vilified.] 

1.  f  To  debase  ;  to  make  vile  ;  to  degrade. 

Themselves  they  vilified 
To  serve  ungovemed  appetite.  Milton. 

2.  To  defame ;  to  abuse  ;  to  disparage ;  to  re- 
proach ;  to  traduce  ;  to  revile  ;  to  asperse. 

With  a  malignant  insanity  we  oppose  the  measures,  and 
ungratefully  viafy  the  persons,  of  those  whose  sole  object  ia 
our  own  peace  and  prosperity.  Burke. 

Syn.  — See  Asperse,  Disparage,  Revile. 

t  VIL'I-PEND,  V.  a.  [L.  vilipendo ;  vilis,  vile,  and 
pendo,  to  suspend,  to  consider ;  Fr.  vilipender.'] 
To  contemn ;  to  despise.  Quarles. 

t  VIL-I-PEN'DjpN-CY,  re.  Slight ;  contempt ;  dis- 
esteem ;  disparagement.  Hackett. 

f  VIL'I-TY,  re.  [L.  vilitas.']  Vileness  ;  cheap- 
ness; baseness;  meanness.  Kennet. 

VILL,  re.  [L.  viUa ;  Fr.  ville.]  {Eng.  Law.)  _  A 
manor  :  —  a  tithing  :  —  a  town :  —  a  township : 
—  a  parish :  —  a  part  of  a  parish :  —  a  village. 
Blackstone.  Cowell.  Spelman.  BurriU. 
^^  In  modern  English  law,  a  vill  may  include  sev- 
eral parishes,  and  a  parish  several  manors  ;  although 
a  parish  may  now  contain  several  vilis.    BurriU. 

VIL'LA,  re.  [L.]  a  country  house  ;  a  rural  man- 
sion or  residence  ;  a  manor.  Pope. 
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ViL'LA^E,  re.  [It.  villaggio ;  Sp.  villaje ;  Fr.  viU 
lege ;  —  from  L.  villa,  a  country  house.]  A  small 
collection  of  houses  in  the  country,  smaller  than 
a  town  or  a  city,  and  larger  than  a  hamlet. 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  villafie\  sports  like  these. 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please.  Goldsmith. 
Syn,  —  See  Town. 

VfL'LA-^ffR,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  village.  Shak. 

YlL'LA-^ER-Y,  n.  District  of  villages.  "The 
maidens  of  the  villagery."    [k.]  Shak. 

VIL'LAIN  (vil'ljn),  re.  [Low  L.  villanus  ;  L.  villa, 
a  country  house,  a  farm  ;  It.  *  Sp.  villano  ;  Old 
Fr.  villain;  Fr.  vilain. -^ Shinner  and  some 
others  incline  to  refer  its  origin  to  L.  vilis,  vile.] 

1.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  One  who  held  lands  by 
a  base  tenure ;  a  villein.  —  See  Villein.  Davies. 

I'll  pay  him  forty  livres  hv  the  year. 

Villain  or  clerk,  nor  think  the  bargain  dear.  Way. 

2.  A  vile  or  base  person  ;  a  rascal ;  a  rogue  ; 

a  scoundrel ;  a  scamp;  a  knave.  —  See  Knave. 

O.villain]  m'Zta/nlhisvery  opinion  in  the  letter.  Abhorred 
vt^/am  I  unnatural,  detested,  brutish  vt7/am  I  Shak. 

.6®=  The  villain  is  first  the  serf  or  peasant  (villanust), 
because  attached  to  the  vUla  or  farm ;  2dly,  the  peasant, 
who,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  will  be  churlish,  selfish, 
dishonest,  and  of  evil  moral  conditions.  At  the  third 
step,  nothing  of  the  meaning  which  the  etymology 
suggests,  nothing  of  viUa,  survives  any  longer ;  the 
peasant  is  quite  dismissed,  and  the  evil  moral  condi- 
tions of  him  who  is  called  by  this  name  alone  remain. 
Trench. 

4i®=  The  word  villain,  in  its  different  senses,  and 
the  class  of  words  connected  with  it,  are  often  spelt 
differently.  There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  orthog- 
raphy of  them,  which  has  been  caused,  in  part,  by  the 
orthography  of  the  different  words  in  other  languages 
from  which  they  are  derived  ;  and  this  inconsistency 
it  is  difhcult  to  remove.  The  principal  English  dic- 
tionaries give  the  orthography  of  the  four  most  impor- 
tant words  of  this  class  thus  :  villain,  villanage,  villa- 
nous,  villany.  But,  in  the  works  which  treat  of  feu- 
dal times  and  customs,  law  dictionaries,  encyclopae- 
dias, &c.,  two  of  these  words  are  spelt  thus:  villein, 
villenage  ;  and  this  orthography  seems  to  be  that 
which  is  best  authorized,  when  used  with  reference 
to  feudal  manners  and  customs, 

VIL'LAIN  (vil'ljn),  u..     Villanous.     [r.]        Shak. 

VIL'LAIN-OUS,  a.    See  Villanous. 

VlL'LAJN-Y,  re.    See  Villany. 

VIL'LA-KIN,  re.    A  little  villa.     [Ludicrous.] 

I  wish  you  had  a  little  villakin  in  his  neighborhood.       Swift. 
vIl'LAN,  re.    A  villain.  —  See  Villain. 

VIL'LA-NA(?E,  re.  1.  The  state  of  a  villein  ;  base 
servitude  ;  villeinage  ;  villenage.  Davies. 

2.  Baseness  ;  infamy  ;  villany. 

If  in  thy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  shine, 

But  infamy  and  villanage  are  thine.  Dry4en. 

VIL'LA-NIZE,  V.  a.     [i.  VILLANIZED  ;  pp.  tilla- 
NIZING,  VILLANIZED.]    To  debase  ;  to  degrade. 
Were  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 
Could  never  villanize  his  father's  ftime.  DryOen. 

ViL'LA-NIZ-5R,  re.  One  who  degrades,  debases, 
defames,  or  villanizes. 


VINDICATE 

ViL'LEIN,  VIL'LAN,  or  vIl'LAJN,  re.  (OH  Eng. 
Law.)  A  feudal  tenant  of  the  lowest  class,  who 
held  by  base  and  uncertain  services,  and  was 
employed  in  rustic  labors  of  the  most  sordid 
kind  ;  an  agricultural  bondman,  of  little  better 
condition  than  a  slave.  —  See  Villain.  BurriU. 
iKg^  This  [estate]  they  called  villenage,  and  tho  ten- 
ants villeins,  either  from  the  word  vUis  [vile],  or  else, 
as  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  a  villa,  because  they  lived 
chiefly  in  villages,  and  were  employed  in  rustic  works 
of  the  most  sordid  kind.  —  These  tit^Zezn^,  belonging 
principally  to  lords  of  manors,  were  either  villeins  re- 
gardant —  that  is,  annexed  to  the  manor  or  land  —  or 
else  villeins  in  gross  or  at  large  —  that  is,  annexed  to 
the  person  of  the  lord,  and  transferable  by  deed  from 
one  owner  to  another.  Blackstone.  —  Villein  socage. 
See  Socage. 

VIL'LEIN-ApE,  )  n.  {QU'Eng.  Law.)  The  state, 
I,    )  condition,  se  vice,  or  tenure  of 


Littleton.   Ld.  Mansjield. 
See  Privilege. 


VIL'LA-NOUS,  a.     [It.  S;  Sp.  villano.'] 

1.  Base  ;  vile  ;  wicked  ;  criminal ;  very  bad  ; 
atrocious  ;  heinous  ;  flagrant ;  enormous. 

There  is  nothing  hut  roguery  ...  in  villanous  man.        Shah. 
All  manner  of  villanotts  and  flagitious  actions.  HaUyweU. 

2.  Sorry;  mischievous; — in  a  familiar  sense. 
"  A.  villanous  trick  of  thine  eye."  Shak. 

Villanous  judgment,  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  a  sentence 
which  cast  the  reproach  of  villany  and  shame  upon 
him  against  whom  it  was  given.    "  Cowell. 

t  VIL'LA-NOUS,  ad.     Villanously.  Shak. 

VIL'LA-NOUS-LY,  ad.    "Wickedly  ;  basely ;  vilely. 

VIL'LA-NOUS-NESS,  re.     Baseness  ;  wickedness. 

VlL'LA-NY,  re.     [It.  ,Sr  Sp.  villania;  Old  Fr.  vil- 
lanie ;  Old  Eng.  vilanie.  — See  Villain.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  villanous  ;  wicked- 
ness ;  baseness  ;  depravity  ;  gross  atrociousness. 


Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes. 
For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum. 


Sliak. 


2.  A  wicked  action ;  a  flagitious  deed ;  a 
crime  ;  —  in  this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

In  great  villanies.  there  is  often  such  a  mixture  of  the  fool 
as  quite  spoils  the  whole  project  of  the  knave.  South. 

VJL-LAT'JC,   a.     [L.    villaticus.']     Belonging   to 

villages.     "Ta.rae,villatic  fovi\."  Milton. 

He  consulted  with  her  how  I  might  be  most  expeditiously 

disencumbered  from  my  villatic  bashfulness.  Johnson. 


VIL'L^N-AIJE, 
a  villein ;  villanage. 
Privileged  villenage. 

VIL  'Li,  n.  pi.  [L.]  1.  (Bot.)  Fine,  soft  hairs 
covering  fruits,  flowers,  and  other  parts  of 
plants.  Humble. 

2.  (Anat.)  Soft  papillae  covering  certain  mem- 
branes. Dunglison. 

VIL-LOSE'  (129),  a.  [L.  villosus  ;  vilhis,  shaggy 
hair.]  .  Covered  with  very  long,  very  soft,  erect, 
and  straight  hairs ;  villous.  Lindley. 

V!L-l6s'!-TY,  /..  The  state  of  being  viUose.  Gray. 

VIL'LOUS,  a.     [L.  villosus.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  hair;  villose.      Gray. 

2.  {Anat.)  Noting  membranes  or  coats  which 
are  covered  with  soft  papillae  or  down,  resem- 
bling the  pile  of  velvet,  as  the  coat  of  the  in- 
testinal canal.  Dunglison. 


VI'MgN,  n.     [L.,  a  twig.] 
ble  shoot. 


(Bot.)  A  long,  flexi- 
Lindley. 

VIM'I-NAL,  a.  [L.  viminalis  ;  vimen,  a  twig ;  Fr. 
viminal.]  Relating  to,  consisting  of,  or  pro- 
ducing, twigs.  Cockei^am. 

VJ-MIN'5-OUS,  a.     [L.  vimineus.] 

1.  Formed  or  made  of  twigs.  *'  The  hive's 
vhnineous  dome."  Prior. 

2.  (Bot.)  Producing  slender  twigs,  such  as 
those  used  for  wicker-work.  "  Gray. 

VJ-NA'CEOyS  (ve-na'shus,  66),  a.  [L.  vinaceus ; 
vinum,  wine.]  Belonging  to  wine  or  to  grapes  ; 
vinous  ;  viny.     *'  Vinaceous  red."  White. 

VIJ\r-jlI-ORETTE',n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  sauce  con- 
taining vinegar.  P.  Mag. 

2.  A  small  bottle  for  holding  aromatic  vine- 
gar, or  smelling-salts.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  sort  of  covered  wheelbarrow.      P.  Mtzg. 

VIN-CJ-BIL'I-TY,  re.    Vincibleness.    C.  B.  Brown. 

VIN'CI-BLE,  a.  [L.  vincihilis;  vinco, io  conquer.] 
That  may  be  vanquished  or  overcome  ;  conquer- 
able ;  superable ;  weak.  Norris. 

ViN'CI-BLE-NfiSS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  vincible ;  vincibility.     [r.]  Johnson. 

t  VINCT'URE  (vinkt'yur),  n.  [L.  vinctura ;  vin- 
cio,  vinctus,  to  bind.]    A  binding.  Bailey. 

VIJ^' Cn-LtrM,  re.;  pi.  yiiscvla.  [L.  ;  vincio,to 
bind.]' 

1.  A  bond  of  union ;  a  tie.  Andrews. 

2.  (Algeibra.)  A  horizontal  line  drawn  over 
several  terms,  to  show  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered together.  Davies. 

VJN-DE'MI-AL,  a.  [L.  vindemialis ;  vindemia,  a 
vintage.]    Belonging  to  a  vintage,  [h.]  Bailey. 

VIN-DE'MJ-ATE,  V.  n.  [L.  vindemio,  vindemia- 
tum.]     To  gather  the  vintage,     [e..]         Evelyn. 

t  VJN-DE-Ml-A'TION,  re.  Grape-gathering.Baifcy. 

VIN-D!-CA-BIL'!-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
susceptible  of  vindication.  Clarke. 

VIN'DJ-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  vindicated,  de- 
fended, or  supported ;  justifiable.  Todd. 

VIN'DI-CATE,  V.  a.  [L.  vindico,  vindicatus ;  It. 
vendicare  ;    Sp.  vindicar  ;    Fr.  vendiquer.]     \i. 

VINDICATED  ;  pp.  vindicating,  VINDICATED.] 

1.  To  justify ;  to  support ;  to  maintain. 

Where  the  respondent  denies  any  proposition,  the  oppo- 
nent must  directly  ^inrficate  . . .  that  proposition.  Watts. 
And  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  2*ope. 
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2.  To  exculpate ;  to  acquit ;  to  exonerate. 

Roget. 

3.  To  assert ;  to  claim  or  defend  with  ef- 
ficacy.    "  To  vindicate  a  claim."  Roget. 


The  beauty  of  this  town,  without  a  fleet, 
From  oil  the  world  shall  vindicate  her  trade. 


Dryrlen, 
Bacon. 
Dryden. 


4.  t  To  retaliate ;  to  avenge. 

To  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace. 
Syn.  —  See  Avenge,  Defend. 

VIN-D(-OA'TI(j)N,  n.  [L.  vindicatio  ;  It.  vendica- 
zione  ;  Sp.  mndicaeion  ;  Fr.  vendication.'] 

1.  Act  of  vindicating ;  justification ;  defence. 
This  is  no  vindication  of  her  conduct.  Sroome. 

2.  (Civil Law.)  The  claiming  a  thing  as  one's 
own  ;  the  assertion  of  a  right  or  title  in  or  to  a 
thing.  Burrill. 

Syn.— See  Apology. 

II  VIN'DI-CA-TIVE,  or  VIN-DiO'A-TIVE  [vln'de- 
ka-tjv,  W.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ;  vjii-dSk's-tiv,  S.  P. 
B.  i^.],  a.     [Fr.  vindicatif,'] 

1.  +  Vindictive  ;  revengeful.  Bacon, 

2.  Tending  to  vindicate  ;  vindicatory. 

II  t  VIN'Dl-CA-T(VE-NfiSS,  n.  Vindictiveness  ; 
revengefulness.  Shaftesbury. 

VIN'DI-CA-TOR,  n.  One  who  vindicates  or  jus- 
tifies ;  an  assertor  ;  a  defender.  Dryd'Cn. 

VIN'D!-CA-TO-R V,  a.  \.  Punitory ;  avenging  ;  per- 
forming punishment  or  vengeance.     Bramhall. 
2.  Tending  to  vindicate  or  justify ;  justifica- 
tory ;  defensory  ;  exculpatory.  Johnson. 

VIN-DIO'TIVE,  a.     [L.  vindicta,  vengeance  ;  Fr. 
vindicatif.']     Given  to  revenge  ;  revengeful. 
I  am  vindictive  enough  to  repel  force  hy  force.      Drjtden. 
VJN-DlO'TIVE-LY,  ad.     Revengefully.    Johnson. 

VJN-DIC'TJVE-NESS,  n.  A  revengeful  temper  or 
disposition  ;  revengefulness.  Bailey. 

VINE,  n.  [L.  vinea  ;  vinum  (Gr.  o7ms),  vine ;  It. 
vigna ;  Fr.  vii/ne.] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  climbing 
plants  of  the  genus  Vitis,  several  species  of 
which,  especially  Vitis  vinifera,  are  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  their  fruit  or  grapes.  Loudon. 

The  vine  is  the  emblem  of  fruitfulness.  Fairholt. 

2.  A  long,  slender  stem  of  a  plant.    Loudon. 

3.  Any  fruit-bearing  plant  that  trails,  or  runs 
on  the  ground,  as  melons,  cucumbers,  &o.  [Lo- 
cal in  Eng.,  and  common  in  the  U.  S.]     Forby. 

VINE'-BRAnCH,  n.     A  branch  of  a  vine.      Ray. 

vIne'— CLAd,  u.     Covered  with  vines 


VINED  (vind),  a.  Having  leaves  like  those  of  the 
vine.    "  Wreathed  and  vined."  Wotton. 

VINE'-DRESS-^R,  «.  One  who  cultivates  or 
trims  vines.  Campbell. 

VlNE'-PRfiT-TfR,  n.  (Enf.)  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Aphis,  or  plant-louse,  but  it  more 
properly  belongs  to  a  species  of  Thrips.  Harris. 

VIN'5-G.^R,  n.  [Fr.  vinaigre  ;  vin,  wine,  and 
aigre,  sour.] 

1.  A  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  mixed  with  vari- 
ous impurities  of  vegetable  origin.  It  rarely 
contains  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid. 

flST*  Vinegar  may  be  prepared  by  various  methods 
from  fermented  or  fermentable  liquors.  That  which 
ia  moat  esteemed  for  culinary  purposes  ia  prepared 
from  wine,  and  is  extensively  manufactured  in  France 
from  the  acescent  varietiea  of  wine.  It  is  also  pre- 
pared by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  from  infuaion  of 
malt,  from  weak  aolutiona  of  su^ar,  from  mixturea  of 
starch  with  yeast,  and  from  cider.  Malt  vinegar  is 
chiefly  used  in  England  for  domeatic  purposes.  Miller. 

2.  Any  thing  sour.  Shak. 
.Aromatic  vinegar,  a  solution  of  the  oil  of  clovea, 

lavender,  rosemary,  and  calamua,  in  highly  concen- 
trated acetic  acid.  It  ia  an  exceedingly  pungent  per- 
fume, producing  a  strongly  excitant  impreaaion  when 
snuffed  up  the  nostrils.  —  JUarseilles  vinegar,  or 
Thieves'  vinegar,  a  preparation  conaiating  essentially 
of  vinegar  impregnated  with  aromatic  eubatances;  — 
formerly  esteemed  a  prophylactic  against  the  plague 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  TVood  ^'  Backe.  — 
Mother  of  vinegar,  a  name  applied  to  loose  aggre- 
gates of  acotyledonoua  planta  {Vloina  aceti),  of  ex- 
tremely simple  organization,  developed  in  vinegar.  It 
begins  its  growth  as  a  thin  pellicle,  seen  under  the 
microscope  to  consist  of  small  globules,  and  finally 
presents  a  gelatinous  and  fucoid  appearance.  When 
this  substance  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sugar  or 


treacle,  it  soon  converts  the  liquid  into  vinegar.  Saird. 
—  Radical  vinegar,  acetic   acid.      Ure.  —  Vinegar  of 
datura,  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,     Ure. 
Syn.  —  See  Souk. 

VIN'^-GAR,  u..    Relating  to  vinegar ;  sour.    Ency. 

VIN'?-GAR-C!R0'5T,  n.  A  cruet  or  vial  for  hold- 
ing vinegar.  Ash. 

VIN'5-GAR-PLANT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied 
to  the  minute  plants,  loose  aggregates  of  which 
constitute  mother  of  vinegar;  Ulvina  aceti. Baird. 

VIN'p-GAR— YARD,  n.  A  yard  or  enclosure  where 
vinegar  is  exposed  to  season.  Simmonds. 

ViNE'-GRUB,  /(.     (Ent.)  The  vine-fretter.     Ash. 

VINE'— MIL-DEW,  n.  Afungus,  commonly  appear- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  white  and  very  delicate  cot- 
tony layer  on  the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and  fruits 
of  the  vine,  soon  causing  a  production  of  brown 
spots  upon  the  green  structures,  and  subse- 
quently a  hardenmg  and  destruction  of  the  vi- 
tality of  the  surface  ;  Oidium  Tuckeri.    Baird. 


A  vine-dresser. 


Huloet. 


t  VIN'^R,  n. 

Vi'N5-RY,  «.    1.  t  A  vineyard.  Fabyan. 

2.  A  building,  green-house,  or  hot-house  for 

gi'ape-vines  ;  a  grapery.  Simmonds. 

ViNE'-SAW-FLY,  n.  (Ent.)  An  insect  with 
twenty-two  legs,  which  attacks  the  grape-vine  ; 
Selandria  vitis.  It  is  of  a  jet-black  color,  ex- 
cept the  upper  side  of  the  tliorax,  which  is  red, 
and  the  fore  legs  and  under  side  of  the  other 
legs,  which  are  pale  yellow  or  whitish.      Harris. 

VINE'YARD,  n.  A  plantation,  garden,  or  enclo- 
sure of  grape-vines.  Shak. 

VIN'IG,  a.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  class  of  acids  ob- 
tained by  mixing  the  various  alcohols  with  equal 
weights  of  sulphuric  acid.  Miller. 

VIN'N^T,  n.    See  Vignette.  Whishaw. 

t  VIN'NEWED  (vin'nud),  a.  [A.  S.  fynig.']  Mouldy; 
musty.     "  Hoar  and  vinnewed.'*  Newton. 

t  yiN'NEWED-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  vinnewed  ;  mouldiness.        Barret. 

VlN'N Y,  a.  Mouldy ;  musty.  [Local,  Eng.]  Malone. 

t  VIN'O-LBN-CY,  n.  [L.  vinolentia.]  Drunken- 
ness ;  wine-bibbing.  Cockeram. 

t  VIN'O-LENT,  a.  [L.  vinolentus  ;  vinum,  wine.] 
Given  to  wine  ;  wine-bibbing.  Chaucer. 

VI-NOSE',  a.    Pertaining  to  wine  ;  vinous.    Ash. 

VI-NOS'I-TY,  n.  [L.  vinositas.']  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  vinous,     [r.]  Scott. 

VI'NOyS,  a.  [L.  vinosus  ;  vinum,  wine  ;  It.  ^ 
Sp.  vinoso ;  Fr.  vineux.]  Pertaining  to,  or  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of,  wine  ;  vinose.  Philips. 

VIN'aUJSH,  n.  A  pining  or  languishing ;— a 
disease  of  sheep.  Loudon. 

VIN'TA^E,  n.  [L.  vindemia  ;  vinum,  wine,  and 
dem.0,  to  take  down  or  away  ;  Fr.  vendange.'] 

1.  Produce  of  the  vine  for  the  season.  VTaller. 

2.  The  time  or  the  season  in  which  grapes 
are  gathered.  Johnson. 

3.  The  wine  produced  by  the  crop  of  grapes 
in  one  season.  Clarke. 

VIN'TAp-^R,  n.    One  who  gathers  the  vintage. 

VINT'N^R,  n.  [Old  Fr.  vinetier.']  One  who  sells 
wine ;  a  wine-seller.  Howell. 

VlN'TRY,  n.  Place  where  wine  is  sold.  Ainswm-th. 

Vl'NY,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  abounding  in,  vines, 
particularly  grape-vines.  Thomson. 

VI'OL,  n,.  [It.  viola  ;  Fr.  viole.  — Richardson  sug- 
gests, "Low  L.  vitula,  vidula,  viella,  perhaps 
formed  upon  the  Ij.fidicula,  the  dim.  of  fides, 
a  stringed  instrument."] 

_  1.  {Mua.)  A  stringed  instrument  of  the  earlier 
times  of  modern  music,  having  five  or  six  strings 
regulated  by  frets,  played  with  a  bow,  and  re- 
sembling the  violin,  of  which  it  was  the  origin : 
—the  general  name  for  instruments  of  the  vio- 
lin family,  comprising  the  violin,  the  viola,  the 
violoncello,  contra-basso,  bass-viol,  &c.  Divight. 
2.  {Naut.)  A  purchase  used  occasionally  in 
weighing  anchor  :  —  written  also  voyol.  Brande. 

VI-O'LA,  n.    [It.]    (Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument 


resembling  the  violin  in  every  respect  but  that 
it  is  larger,  ranging  a  fifth  lower,  and  playing 
the  tenor  part  (between  the  second  violin  and 
the  violoncello)  in  the  harmony ;  the  tenor-viol ; 
—  also  sometimes  called  the  alto-viol,  and 
among  Germans,  the  bratsche.  JJwight. 

B^'  The  name  viola  di  braccia  —  the  viol  of  the  arm, 
the  arm-viol — is  applied  to  this  instrument  to  distin- 
guish it  from  a  larger  instrument,  now  out  of  use, 
which  was  called  a  viola  da  gamba,  —  the  viol  of  the 
leg,  the  leg-viol,  —  and  which  supplied  the  place  of 
our  preaent  violoncello,  and  also  to  diatinguish  it 
from  atill  another  inatrument,  called  viola  di  spalla, — 
the  viol  of  the  shoulder,  the  shoulder-viol,  —  an  inatru- 
ment which  was  smaller  than  the  viola  da  gamba, 
about  midway  between  it  and  the  viola  di  braccio,  and 
which  was  appropriate  to  the  tenor,  and  thus  was  a 
sort  of  tenor-viol ;  while  the  viola  di  braccio,  or  alto- 
viola,  belonged  rather  to  the  alto.  In  the  appropria- 
tion of  instrumenta  to  particular  parts  which  is  current 
at  the  present  period,  the  so-called  aUo-viol  is  applied 
also  to  the  third  voice  or  part  (the  tenor),  and  thus  is 
in  a  manner  no  longer  an  alto,  but  a  tenor  viol,  —  The 
word  viola,  or  vivl,  seems  to  be  the  general  name  of 
all  stringed  instruments  of  a  similar  form  to  that  of 
the  violin.  The  names  of  all  these  instrumenta  are 
merely  diminutives  and  augmentatives  of  the  word  vi- 
ola; as,  e.  g.,iiio/t7io,  or  violin  ;  violono,  or  double-bass 
viol ;  violoncello,  or  basa-viol ;  violetia,  a  small  alto- 
viol.     Warner, 

VI'g-LA-BLE,  a.  [L.  violabilis;  It.  violabile-l 
That  may  be  injured  or  violated.         W.  Smith. 

VI-O-LA'CEOUS  (vi-p-la'shna),  a.  [L.  violaceus; 
viola,  the  violet.]  Resembling  violets,  or  con- 
sisting of  violets ;  violet-colored.  Johnson. 

Vi-  b'L4-D'  A-Mb  'RE,  >  n.  [It.  B;  Fr.,  literally 
VI'OL-D'A-MOVR',  S  viol  of  love.']  (Mus.)  A 
viol  now  very  seldom  used,  larger  than  the  vio- 
lin, with  six  brass  or  steel  wires  instead  of 
sheep-gut,  and  played  with  a  bow ;  —  so  called 
for  its  soft,  sweet,  silvery  sound.  Moore. 

VI-O-lAs'C^NT,  u.    Approaching  violet.    Smart. 

VI'O-LATE,  v.  a.  [L.  vioh,  riolatus,  —  usually  de- 
rived from  L.  vis,  strength,  but  perhaps  akin  to 
Gr.  fiitt/rui,  to  stain,  to  defile.  W.  Smith;  It. 
violare ;  Sp.  violar  ;  Fr.  violer.]    [i.  violated  ; 

pp.  VIOLATING,  VIOLATED.] 

1.  To  treat  with  violence ;  to  injure  ;  to  hurt. 
To  know  what  known  will  violate  thy  peace.        rope. 

2.  To  break  or  do  violence  to,  as  any  thing 
sacred ;  to  infringe  ;  to  transgress.  Shak. 

Eeasonlnga .  . .  violating  common  sense.  Bealiic. 

3.  To  desecrate  ;  to  profane  ;  to  pollute. 

Forbid  to  violate  the  sacred  fruit.  Milton. 

4.  To  ravish ;  to  deflower.  Prior. 
Syn.  —  See  Infringe. 

VI-Q-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  violatio;  It.  violazione; 
Sp.  violacion;  Fr.  violation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  violating  or  injuring ;  infringe- 
ment or  injury  of  something  sacred  or  venera- 
ble; profanation: — breach;  transgression. 

Men  who  have  had  no  other  guide  but  their  reason  con- 
sidered the  violation  of  their  oath  to  be  a  great  crime.^^d»ton. 

2.  The  act  of  ravishing ;  rape.  Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Infringement. 

vI'O-LA-TJVE,  a.  Tending  to,  or  causing,  viola- 
tion; infringing,     [k.]  John  Tyler. 

Vi'O-LA-TOR,  n._  [L.]    1.  One  who  violates ;  one 

who  injures  or  infringes.  '  South. 

2.  A  ravisher  ;  a  deflowerer.  Shak. 

Vi'0-LENOE,  n.  [L.  violentia  ;  It.  violenza  ;  Sp. 
violencia ;  Fr.  violence.'] 

1.  Force;  strength  applied ;  compulsion. 

To  be  imprisoned  In  tlie  viewless  wind, 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  about.  Sltak, 

2.  Highly  excited  feeling  or  action  ;  vehe- 
mence ;  impetuosity ;  wildness  ;  paroxysm. 

The  violence  of  cither  grief  or  joy.  Shak. 

3.  Force  employed  against  common  right, 
against  the  laws,  or  against  public  liberty ;  out- 
rage ;  unjust  force  ;  attack ;  assault. 

Grieved  at  his  heart  when,  looking  down,  he  saw 
The  whole  earth  filled  with  violence.  Milton. 

But  though  from  violence,  yet  not  from  words. 
Abstained  Achilles.  Cowper. 

4.  Injury;  infringement,     [e]  Burnet. 

5.  Ravishment ;  forcible  defloration.  Johnson. 
Syn.  — See  Violent. 

t  VI'Q-LENCE,  v.  a.  To  assault;  to  injure  ;  —to 
bring  by  violence  ;  to  compel.  Feltkam. 
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VIOLENT 


[L.  viole^is;  It.  <Sr  Sp.  violento\ 


VI'O-LfiNT,  a. 

Fr.  violent.'] 

1.  Acting  with  violence  ;  forcible;  vehement; 
impetuous  ;  boisterous  ;  furious  ;  tumultuous. 

A  violent  cross-wind  from  either  const 
JJlows  them  transverse  three  tliousand  leagues  awry.  Milton. 
No  violent  state  can  be  perpetual.  Burnet. 

2.  Produced  or  effected  by  force  or  violence  ; 
not  natural ;  unnatural. 

Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward.  Milton. 

3.  Acting  by  force  or  violence ;  assailant. 

Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life.      Shak. 

4.  Unreasonably  vehement ;  impetuous  ;  tur- 
bulent; passionate;  fierce. 

"We  might  be  reckoned  fierce  and  violent.  Hooker. 

5.  Sharp  ;  acute  ;  severe,  as  pain. 

6.  Extorted ;  not  voluntary. 

Ease  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain  as  violent  and  void.  Milton. 

Vinlent  presumption^  {Law.)  proof  of  a  fact  by  tho 
proof  of  circumstances  which  necessarily  attend  it. 
—  Violent  profits^  (Scottish  Law.)  Tlie  double  of  the  rent 
of  a  tenement  in  a  burgh,  or  the  highest  profits  a  party 
could  inalte  of  lands  in  the  country,  recoverable  against 
a  tenant  in  a  process  of  removing.  Burrill. 

Syn. —  Violent  is  a  general  term  implying  the  uso 
of  violence,  unjust  force,  or  passion.  A  violent  wind, 
attack,  opposition,  or  passion  ;  a  violent  or  unnatural 
death  ;  a  furious  whirlwind  ;  a  boisterous  storm  ;  ve- 
hement desire;  turbulent  passions;  impetuous  course 
or  proceeding  ;  passionate  disposition  ;  forcible  meas- 
ure. — Force  may  sometimes  be  properly  used  ;  violence^ 
never.  — See  Tumultuous. 

t  VI'9-LENT,  n.     An  assailant.    Dec.  Chr.  Piety. 

t  Vi'O-LfiNT,  V.  n.     To  act  with  violence.    Shak. 

't  Vi'O-LENT,  v.  u.  To  urge  with  violence.  Fuller. 

Vi'O-LENT-LY,  ad.  With  violence;  forcibly; 
vehemently.     "  Violently  driven."        Dampier. 

VI'O-LET,  n.  [Gr.  ('ov,  —  originally  Tiov  ;  L.  vio- 
la'^ It.  violetta;  Sp.  violeta;  Fr.  violette."] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  low  herba- 
ceous plants,  of  the  extensive  genus  Viola,  na- 
tives of  both  continents,  one  species  of  which, 
Viola  odorata,  is  a  favorite  flower  on  account 
of  its  fragrance  and  early  appearance.  Loudon. 

2.  {Paint.)  One  of  the  primary  colors,  being 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  redandblue.  FairhoU. 

3.  {Opt.)  The  most  refrangible  of  the  seven 
primary  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum.  —  See 
Primary.  Newton. 

Vr'O-LET-SHELL,  n.  {Zool.)  A  molluscous  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  lanthina,  having  a  shell  of  a 
fine  violet-blue  color,  found  gregarious  in  the 
open  sea,  suspended  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  a  kind  of  float.  Baird. 

VI-O-LIN',  n.  [It.  violino,  viola  \  Fr.  violon."] 
(Mus.)  The  highest  and  leading  instrument  of 
the  viol  family,  played  with  a  bow,  and  having 
four  strings  ;  a  fiddle  ;  — one  of  the  most  perfect 
of  instruments.  Dwight. 

The  centre  of  the  orchestra,  that  around  which  all  the  rest 
revolves,  is  the  stringed  instruments  —  that  is,  the  violins,  vi- 
olas, violoncellos,  and  double-basses.  The  harmonies  and 
effects  of  these  stringed  instruments  find  their  original  model 
in  the  treatment  of  four  solo  stringed  instruments,  two  wioW^w, 
a  viola,  and  a  violoncello,  giving  perfect  harmony,  and  build- 
ing up  the  school  of  q.uartet  music.  FiUnam's  Mag.,  Oct,  1853. 

VT'O-LINE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  white,  poisonous,  al- 
kaline principle,  forming  salts  with  the  acids, 
and  fo-und"  in  the  root,  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds 
of  Viola  odorata.  Wood  §  Bache. 

VI-O-LIN'IST,  n.   A  player  on  the  violin.  Aubrey. 

VI'OL-IST,  n.     A  violinist.  Johnson. 

vt-0-LON-CEL'LlST,  7i.  A  player  on  a  violon- 
cello.* Gent.  Mag. 

VI-g-LOJ^-CEL' LO  (ve-o-lon-chel'lo  or  v5-o-lon- 
sel'lo)  [ve-o-lon-chel'lo,  S.  W.  J.  F;  vi-o-lon- 
sgl'lo,  p.  E.  VP'b. ;  ve-o-lon-tseI'l6,  Ja. ;  ve-o-Iong- 
chSl'Io,  JT. ;  ve-o-Ion-ciiel'lo,  Sm.],  n.  [It.  dim. 
of  violone;  Fv.violoncelle.]  (Mus.)  A  bass-viol 
smaller  than  the  double-bass,having  four  strings, 
of  which  the  lowest  is  tuned  to  double  C,  in 
shape  like  the  violin,  and  played  with  a  bow,  the 
player  sitting  holding  it  between  his  knees  and 
resting  it  oii  the  ground;  the  bass-viol.  —  See 
YiOLix.  Dwight. 

ri-g-LO'JV^,  }  n.  [It.]    (Mus.)  The  largest  kind 

VI-0-Ld'J\rd,  J  of  bass-viol,   ranging   an  octave 

lower    than   the  violoncello,  and   having  three 

strings;  contra-basso ;  double-bass.       Dwight. 
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t  Vl'O-LOUS,  a.    Violent.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

Vi'PERi  11.  \\j.vipera,  —  contracted fromjirayjera ; 
vivus,  alive,  and  pario,  to  produce;  —  because 
believed  to  be  the  only  serpent  that  produces  its 
young  alive ;  It.  vipera ;  Sp.  vibora  ;  Fr.  viphe.^ 

1.  {Zoijl.)  The  common  name  of  poisonous 
snakes  of  the  family  Viperidce.  Baird. 

.8®=  The  species  are  found  chiefly  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  only  three  being  found  in  Europe.  The  only 
British  species  is  the  common  utpe?- or  adder  (Fijjera 
berus  or  Pelias  berus),  which  is  found  in  all  tile  tem- 
perate or  warm  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  about  two  feet 
in  length,  rarely  three,  and  is  viviparous,  bringing 
forth  young  instead  of  eggs.     Baird. 

2.  A  malignant  or  dangerous  person.    SJiak. 

Vi'ppR-INE  (19)  [vl'per-in,  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  vs'per-ln, 

■  S.   W.  J.l,  a.       [L.  viperinics  ;    Fr.  viptrin.'] 

Pertaining  to  a  viper  or  to  vipers.         Johnson. 

Vl'PjpE-OUS,  a.  [L.  mpereus.}  Having  the  qual- 
ities of  a  viper  ;  malignant ;  poisonous  ;  ven- 
omous; viperine.  "  This  vipercmsUd.i^.ot."  Shak. 

Vi'PipR'§-BU'GLOSS,  re.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  shrubby  or  herbaceous  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Echiuin^  the  best  known  species  of  which, 
Echium  vul^are,  is  an  ornamental  plant  having 
flowers,  which  are  at  first  reddish,  and  afterwards 
become  blue.  Eng.  Cyc.     Loudon. 

VI'PeR'^-GRAsS,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  deciduous,  herbaceous  plants  of  the  genus 
Scorzonera,  the  best  known  species  of  which, 
Scorzonera  Hispanica,  found  in  Spain  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  has  a  carrot-shaped,  esculent 
root,  used  as  a  potherb,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
specific  against  vipers'  bites.  Loudon. 

VIR-A-(?lN'I-AN,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling, 
a  virago,     [u.]  Miltoii. 

VlR-A-piN'!-TY,  n.  The  character  or  qualities 
of  a  virago,     [r.]  Qu.  Rev. 

Vl-EA'GO,  or  VI-RA'GO  "[vi-ra'go,  S  E.  Ja.  K. 
\Vb. ;  ve-ra'go,  P.  J.  Sm.  ;  ve-ra'g6  or  vi-ra'go, 
W.'],n.  [L.  virago.  —  SeeVliiGiKJ,  pi.  vI-ka'- 

1.  A  woman  with  masculine  qualities ;  a  fe- 
male who  acts  with  the  character  or  courage  of 
a  man  ;  a  female  warrior. 

To  armal  to  ormsl  the  fierce  virago  cries.  I'ope. 

2.  A  turbulent  woman ;  a  termagant.  Johnson, 

viRE  (ver),  n.     [Sp.  vira  ;  Fr.  vire.l     A  barbed 
"  with  tl 


arrow,  used  i 


mra 
the  early  cross-bow.   FairhoU. 

VIR'(;-LAY,  n.  [Fr.  virelai,  from  virer,  to  turn, 
because  the  poet,  after  employing  one  of  the  two 
rhymes  allowed  for  a  time,  turned  to  the  other. 
Nares.']  A  sort  of  ancient  French  poem  in 
short  lines  of  seven  or  eight  syllables,  and  con- 
sisting of  only  two  rhymes.  Spenser. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  real  virelay  in  English ;  but  they  are 
often  alluded  to  by  our  poets  as  if  used.  Mires. 

VI'RPNT,  a.  [L.  rirens.]  Green  ;  flourishing  ; 
not  faded  or  withered.  Browne. 

FI-RE-0-JVI'JVJS:,  n.  pi.  [L.  virco,  the  green- 
fincli.]  (Or- 
nith.)  Asub- 
family  of  den- 
tirostral  birds 
of  the  order 
Passeres  and 
family     Mus-  Virea  olivacea. 

cicapida;  greenlets.     Gray. 

Vl-KES'CJPNT,  a.  (Bat.)  Greenish  ;  turning 
green  ;  viridescent.  Gray, 

VIR'GA-l66,  re.  (Hart.)  A  kind  of  pear  ;  — writ- 
ten also  virgouleiise,  and  vergaloo.        JJowning. 

Vi'R'GATE,  a.  [L.  virga,  a  rod,  a  twig.]  (Bot.) 
Wand-shaped,  as  a  long,  straight,  and  slender 
twig.  Gray. 

t  Vi'R'GATE,  n.  [Low  L.  virgata.']  A  yardland, 
varying  from  15  to  40  acres.  Warton. 

t  VIR'GAT-5D,  a.     [L.  virgatus.']     Striped.   Hill. 

A  wand. — See  Verge.      B.  Jonson. 


See  Verger. 


Todd. 


VIR^fE,  «. 

VIE^^'JIR,  n. 

VIR-pll.'1-AN,  n.     [L.Virgilianus.']    Relating  to, 
or  resembling  the  style  of,  Virgil.         Andrews. 

VIR'^^IN  (vir'jjn),  re.     [L.  Virgo,  virginis,  short- 


VIRTU 

ened  form  of  virago ;  It.  vergine  ;  Sp.  virgen  ; 
Fr.  vierge. — Virago  and  virgo  belong  to  the 
same  root  as  L.  vir,  a  man,  and  both  vir  and 
virago  are  connected  with  L.  vireo,  to  be  vigor- 
ous or  fresh.      W.  Smith.] 

1.  A  woman  who  has  had  no  carnal  knowl- 
■edge  of  a  man  ;  a  maid  ;  a  maiden.  Shak. 

2.  A  woman  not  a  mother,     [r.]  Milton. 

3.  t  A  male  who  has  preserved  his  chastity. 
"  For  they  are  virgins."  Rev.  xiv.  4. 

He  was  a  vtr^iij,  ashe'said.  Gower. 

4.  (Astron.)  The  sign,  and  also  the  zodiacal 
constellation,  Virgo. 

TTp  to  the  tropic  Crab;  tbence  down  apiain 

By  Leo,  and  the  Virgin,  and  the  Scales,  Mitton. 

ViR'9!N,  a.     1.  Pure ;  untouched  ;  unused ;  un- 
y  cultivated;  as,  " FtV^m honey ";  "Virgin  soil." 
2.  Befitting,  or  suitable  to,  a  virgin  ;  luaidcn- 
ly  ;  modest ;  chaste  ;  undefiled. 

Rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty.       SJiak. 
t  VIR'pjN,  V.  u.     To  preserve  pure.  Shak. 

VIR'piN-AL,  a.  [L.  virginalis.]  Relating  or  be- 
longing to  a  virgin  ;  maiden ;  maidenly.    Shak . 

VIR'piN-AL,  re.  (Mus.)  A  stringed  and  keyed 
instrument,  having  only  one  wire  to  each  note, 
resembling  a  spinet,  but  made  quite  rectangu- 
lar; —  probably  so  called  from  being  used  by 
young  girls.  Bacon 

fl®=-  Sometimes  called  a  pair  of  virginals,  but  im- 
properly.   JVares. 

t  ViR'(?!N-AL,  V.  re.  To  strike  gently  or  lightly, 
as  on  the  virginal ;  to  pat.  Shak. 

VIR'P!N_BORN,  a.     Born  of  a  virgin.        Milton. 

VIR-piN'I-TY,  n.  [L.  virginitas  ;  virgo,  a  virgin  ; 
It.  verginiia ;  Sp.  virginidad ;  Fr.  virginite.] 
The  state  of  a  virgin ;  maidenhood.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Vi'R'giN'S-BOVir'JJR,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  perennial  climbing  herbs  or  vines  of  the 
genus  Clematis,  a  little  woody,  and  climbing  by 
the  twisting  of  the  leafstalks.  Gray. 

V'lR'Gb,  n.  [L.]  {Astron.)  The  sixth  sign,— 
which  the  sun  enters  about  the  22d  of  August, 
—  and  a  constellation,  in  the  zodiac  ;  the 
Virgin.  Herschel. 

[Fr.] 


riR'GdU-LEU^E',  /c. 
pear ;  the  virgaloo. 


{Hort.)  A  sort  of 
Surenne. 


Vi'R'GU-LATE,   a.      [L.    virgula,   a  little   twig.] 
Shaped  like  a  Httle  twig  or  rod.  Smart. 


yi'R-OU-Lj'ruM,  n.     (Bot.) 
branch  of  a  tree  or  a  shrub. 


A  young,  slender 
Lindley 

Vi'R'GtJLE,  n.  [L.  virgula  ;  Fr.  virgule.']  A 
mark  of  punctuation;  a  comma,     [r.] 

In  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer,  the  line  is  always  broken  by  a 
ciEBure  in  the  middle,  which  is  pointed  by  a  virgule.  Uallam. 

VIR'JD,  a.    [L.  viridus.']    Green,    [r.]     Fairfax. 

VIR-1-DES'C5;NCE,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  viridescent.  Itoget. 

VIR-I-DES'C^NT,  a.  {Bot.)  Greenish;  turning 
green  ;  virescent.  Gray. 

VI-RID'I-TY,  n.  [L.  tiriclitas  ;  It.  viridita ;  Fr. 
viridite.'\    Greenness  ;  verdure.  Evelyn. 

viR'jD-NESS,  n.     Viridity;  verdm-e.  [n.]  Perry. 

Vi'RILE,  or  VIR'ILE  [vl'ril,  W.  P.  J.  F. ;  vi'ril, 
S. ;  vir'xl,  E.  Ja.  K. ;  vir'jl,  S»z.],  a.  [L.  virilis ; 
vir^  a  man  ;  It.  virile  ;  Sp.  if  Fr.  viril.\  Pertain- 
ing to  a  man,  or  adult  male  ;  manly ;  masculine  ; 
not  puerile  or  feminine.  Feltham. 

VI-Rri.'l-TY,  n.  [L.  virilitas;  It.  virilith;  Sp. 
virilidad ;  Fr.  virilite.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being  a  man  ; 
manhood ;  adult  age.  Holland. 

2.  Power  of  procreation;  Browne. 

3.  Manly  character ;  manliness,     [r.] 

A  country  gentlewoman  pretty  much  famed  for  this  viril- 
ity of  behavior  in  party  disputes.  Acliiison. 

t  VJ-RIP'O-TENT,  a.     [L.  tzV,  a  man,  Jind  patens, 
powerful,  able.]     Fit   for  a  husband  or  to  be  ■ 
married ;  marriageable.  Ilolmshed. 

VIR-MIL'ION  (vir-mll'yun),  ra.    See  Vermilion. 

VI'ROSE,  a.  {Bot.)  Poisonous  ;  having  a  nause- 
ous and  strong  smell.  Bigelow. 

VIRTU  {vU-til')  [vjr-tii',  ir. ;  vjr-tu',  Jo.;  vSr-tfi', 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  IT,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;  utlRy  IIEU; 


VIRTUAL 
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VISIBLE 


Sm.;  vYr'ti^,  TTft.],  n.    [It.]    1.  A  love  of  tlie 

fine  arts  ;  a  taste  for  curiosities.  Warton. 

2.  Objects  of  art  or  antiquity,  such  as  occupy 

museums  or  private  collections.  FairhoU. 

VIRT'U-AL  (vm'yu-9il)j  «■  [It,  virtuale ;  Sp.  vir- 
tual; Fr.  virtuel.]  Being  in  essence  or  effect, 
though  not  in  fact;  potential. 

A  thinf;  has  a  virtual  existence  when  it  has  all  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  its  actual  existence.  The  statue  exists  vir- 
tually in  the  brass  or  iron,  the  oak  In  the  acorn.  The  cause 
virtually  contains  the  eflfect.  Fleming. 

But  America  is  virtually  represented.  "Whatl  does  the 
electric  force  of  virtual  representation  more  easily  pass  over 
the  Atlantic  thanpervade  "Wales,  which  lies  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, or  than  Cheator  and  Durham,  surrounded  by  abun- 
dance of  represenfaition  that  is  actual  and  palpable?      Burke. 

Virtual  focusj  (Opt.)  the  point  from  whicli  rays, 
proceeding  from  the  same  point,  having  been  ren- 
dered more  divergent  or  less  divergent  by  reflection  or 
refraction,  appear  to  issue :  —  the  point  towards  wlxich 
rays  from  the  same  point,  having  been  rendered  con- 
vergent by  refraction  or  reflection,  tend,  but  at  which, 
being  again  deviated,  they  do  not  meet.  Young:  Lloyd. 

—  Virtual  velocity  of  a  point  urged  by  any  force,  {Mech.) 
the  element  of  the  space  which  it  would  describe  in 
the  direction  of  the  power,  wlien  the  system  is  sup- 
posed to  have  suffered  an  indeflnitely  small  derange- 
ment. Hutton.  — ■  Principle  of  virtual  velocities,  {Mech.) 
a  principle  due  to  Galileo,  and  thus  enunciated  :  If 
any  system  wliatever  of  bodies  or  points  be  ur^ed  on 
by  powers  in  equilibrioj  and  there  be  given  to  this  sys- 
tem any  small  motion  by  virtue  of  which  every  point 
describes  an  indefinitely  small  space,  then  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  each  power,  multiplied  by  the  space 
which  the  point  where  it  is  applied  would  describe, 
will  be"  always  equal  to  zero  or  nothing,  —  the  small 
spaces  described  in  the  direction  of  the  powers  being 
regarded  as  positive,  and  those  described  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  being  regarded  as  negative.    Hutton. 

t  VlRT-y-AL'l-TY,  n.  [It.  virtualith;  Fr.  vir- 
tualiU.']     The  state  of  being  virtual.      Browne. 

V'iRT'y-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  virtual  manner;  in  ef- 
fect, though 'not  actually  ;  potentially.  Addison. 

fVlRT'y-ATE,  V. «.  To  make  efficacious.  Harvey, 

\\  VIRT'UE  (virt'yu)  [v6r'chu,  S.  W.  J.  ;  vgr'chu, 
Sm.  ;  ver'tu,  P.  F.  Ja.  if.],  n.  [L.  virtus  ;  mV, 
a  man ;  It.  virtu ;  Sp.  veHud ;  Fr.  veHu.'] 

1.  t  Bravery  ;  valor  ;  courage  ;  daring. 

The  conquest  of  Palestine  with  singular  virtue  they  ijer- 
formed,  and  neld  that  kingdom  some  few  generations.  liaUigh. 

2.  Ener^,  physical  or  moral,  original  or  ac- 
quired, which  works  some  good  effect ;  power. 

All  you  unpublished  mrtuea  of  the  earth, 

Be  aidant  and  remediate.  Shak. 

3.  Moral  goodness  ;  that  course  of  actions  or 
conduct  by  which  a  man  fulfils,  or  tends  to  ful- 
fil, the  purposes  of  his  being  ;  uprightness ;  rec- 
titude; morality; — the  opposite  of  vice. 

The  four  cardinal  virtues  are  prudence,  fortitude,  temper- 
ance, and  justice.  Paley. 
Know,  then,  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know), 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.  Pope. 
Prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  virtue. 

Bacon. 
Virtue  implies  opposition  or  struggle.  In  man,  the  struggle 
is  between  reason  and  passion,  between  right  and  wrong.  To 
hold  by  the  former  is  virtue,  to  yield  to  the  latter  is  vice.  . .  . 
As  virtue  implies  trial  or  difficulty,  it  cannot  be  predicated  of 
God.    He  is  noly.  Fleming. 

;^=  "  As  men's  practical  notions  differ  with  respect 
to  tlie  quality  of  actions  estimated  by  this  standard, 
Bo  the  word  is  liable  to  be  applied  with  great  latitude 
and  uncertainty."     Smart. 

4.  Efficacy ;  active  power  or  quality. 

If  neither  words  nor  herbs  will  do,  I'll  try  stones;  fbr 
there 's  a  virtue  in  them .  L" Estrange. 

5.  Secret  or  hidden  agency;  efficacy,  without 
visible  or  material  action.  Davies. 

6.  Female  chastity.  ^mart. 

7.  Any  particular  moral  excellence. 

Remember  all  his  virtues.  Addison. 

8.  pi.  One  of  an  order  of  angels,  generally 
represented  in  complete  armor,  bearing  pennons 
and  battle-axes.  Fairholt. 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers.    Milton. 

j^= "  In  Milton,  the  spirits  both  of  heaven  and 
hell  are  addressed  by  the  appellation  of  virtues,  i.  e. 
powers."     C.  Richardson. 

By  or  in  virtue  of,  by  or  in  consequence  of  the  effi- 
cacy or  power  of.  —Cardinal  virtues.    i3ee  CARDlNAli. 

—  Theological  virtues,  faith,  hope,  charity. 
j9®-"Dr.  Hill  published,  in  a  pamphlet,  a  petition 

from  the  letters  /and  U  to  David  Garrick,  Esq.,  both 
complaining  of  terrible  grievances  imposed  upon  them 
by  that  great  actor,  who  frequently  banished  them  from 
their  proper  stations,  as  in  the  word  virtue,  which, 
they  said,  he  converted  into  vurtue ;  and,  in  the  word 
ungrateful,  he  displaced  the  u,  and  made  it  ingrateful. 


to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  said  letters.  To  this  com- 
plaint Garrick  replied  in  the  following  epigram  :  — 
'If  it  is,  as  you  say,  that  I've  injured  a  letter, 
I'il^change  my  note  soon,  and,  I  hope,  for  the  better. 
May  the  right  use  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  men, 
Hereafter  be  fixed  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen. 
Most  devoutly  I  wish  they  may  both  have  their  due. 
And  that  /may  be  never  mistaken  for  f/".'  "  Walker. 

Syn. —  Virtue  is  a  more  comprehensive  term  than 
probity  or  integrity.  Virtue  is  a  human  quality  ;  good^ 
ness  is  of  higher  import,  and  is  a  divine  perfection. 
The  goodness  of  God  ;  goodness  of  heart ;  excellence  of 
character.  A  man  of  virtue  is  a  man  of  probity  and 
integrity. 

II  V'IRT'UE-LESS,  a.     1.  "Wanting  virtue  or  moral 

goodness ;  vicious.  Johnson. 

2.  Wanting  efficacy  ;  inefficacious.    Raleigh. 

II  VIRT'UE— PR66r,  t*.  Irresistible  or  impregna- 
ble in  virtue.  Milton. 

V'lR-TU-b  'SO  [vi"r-tii-o'Bo,  W.  P.  F.  K. ;  vir-chii-o'- 
so,  S.  J. ;  vi'r-tu-o'zo,  Ja.  ;  ver-tu-o'zo,  Sm.],  n. ; 
pi.  It.  vi'R-Tti-d'sS;  Eng.  virt-v-0's6§.  [It.]  A 
man  skilled  in,  or  having  a  taste  for,  any  polite 
or  elegant  art,  as  painting,  statuary,  or  archi- 
tecture, or  the  study  of  medals  or  antiq^ues  :  —  a 
collector  of  antique  or  natural  curiosities. 


He  who  has  observed  light  reflected  from  an  apparently 
_ontemptible  coin  in  history,  sacred  and  profane,  will  respect 
the  laudable  and  disinterested  pursuits  of  the  virtuoso.  Ktiox. 


VIRT-U-O'SO-SHIP,  n.  The  state,  character,  or 
pursuits  of  a  virtuoso.  Bp.  Hurd. 

VlRT'y-OUS  (virt'yu-iis),  a.  [It.  §  Sp.  virtuoso  ; 
Fr.  vertueux.  —  See  Virtue.] 

1.  Having,  or  partaking  of,  virtue  ;  morally 
good;  upright;  honest;  righteous;  equitable. 

Lawrence,  ofvirtuous  fiither  virtuous  son.  Milton. 

2.  Chaste;  modest;  —  applied  to  women. 

Mistress  Ford,  the  modest  wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that 
hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  husband.  iihak. 

3.  Efficacious  ;  powerful.  Chapman. 

With  one  virtimus  touch  the  arch-chemic  sun 

Produces,  with  terrestrial  humor  mixed. 

Here  in  the  dark,  so  many  precious  things.  Milton. 

4.  Having  eminent  qualities,  especially  me- 
dicinal qualities.     *'  Virtuous  fennel.*'     Gower. 

Who  had  Canace  to  wife. 
That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass.  Milton. 

Syn. —  See  Honest. 
VIRT'lJ-OUS-LY  (virt'yu-us-le),  ad.  In  a  virtuous 

manner ;  uprightly.  Addison. 

VlRT'y-OyS-NESS,  n.    The  state  or*the  quality 

of  being  virtuous  ;  virtue.  Spenser. 

VIR'y-LENCE,    }  ^^  j-L^  virulentia  ;  It.  virulenza ; 
VIR'U-LEN-CY,  )  Sp.  virulencia ;  Fr.  viruknce.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  virulent  or  poisonous. 

Notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  statements  that  have 
been  made  regordmg  this  tree  [the  upas],  there  remains  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  plant  of  extreme  virulence.  Lindley. 

2.  Mental  poison ;  malignity  ;  animosity ; 
bitterness.     **  The  virulence  of  party."      Knox. 

VIR'U-LENT,  a.  [L.  virulentus ;  virus,  slime, 
poison,  stench ;  It.  ^  Sp.  virulento  ;  Fr.  vii^lent-l 

1.  Poisonous  ;  venomous  ;  highly  noxious ; 
partaking  of,  or  caused  by,  virus. 

The  scars  of  wounds  . . .  were  forced  open  again  by  this 
virulent  distemper.  Anson. 

2.  Poisoned  in  the  mind ;  bitter  in  enmity ; 
malignant ;  enraged  ;  acrimonious.       Joh-nson. 

t  VIR'y-LENT-:pD,  a.  Filled  with  virus  or  poison. 
*'  Spirits  virulented."  Feltham. 

VIR'U-LENT-LY,  ad.  With  virulence;  malig- 
nantly; with  bitterness.  Bailey. 

Vi'RUS,n.     [L.]     1.  Poison.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  {Med.)  A  principle,  unknown  in  its  nature, 
and  inappreciable  by  the  senses,  which  is  the 
agent  forthe  transmission  of  infectious  diseases. 
*'  Syphilitic  virus.*'  Dunglison. 

fl®^  "  Virus  differs  from  venom  in  the  latter  being  a 
secretion  natural  to  certain  animals,  whilst  the  for- 
mer is  always  the  result  of  a  morbid  process; — a 
morbid  poison."     Dunglison. 

VIS,  n.  [L.]  Force  ;  power ;  strength ;  vigor. 
Vis  impressa,  (Mech.)  action  exerted  on  any  body 
to  change  its  state,  either  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion 
in  a  right  line.  It  may  arise  from  various  causes,  as 
from  percussion,  pressure,  and  centripetal  force.  — 
Vis  mortua,  pressure  or  endeavor  to  move  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  actual  motion,  unless  its  action  is 
continued  for  some  time.  —  Vis  viva,  force,  or  power 
of  acting,  which  resides  in  a  body  in  motion,— F75 
inertim.    See  Vis-inertije.  Hutton. 

VI '^A,  n.  [Fr.]  An  official  indorsement  on  a 
passport ;  a  visL  Simmonds. 


VI' §A,  or  vf'^E  (ve'za),  V.  a.  To  examine  and  in- 
dorse, as  a  passport.     [Modern.] 

He  shall,  for  each  passport  so  visaed,  collect  and  account 

for  the  fee  prescribed  in  these  instructions.  Homans. 

Here  our  passports  were  visSed.  J.  B.  Ireland. 

VIS'A^E  (vTz'gj),  n.  [It.  visaqgio  ;  Sp.  visaie; 
Fr.'  visage ;  —  from  L.  video,  visus,  to  see.]  The 
face;  the  countenance;  physiognomy;  look. 

Sometimes  the  orator  of  the  canoe  would  have  his  face  cov- 
ered with  a  mask,  representing  either  a  human  visage  or  that 
of  some  animal.  Cook. 

Syn.  —  See  Countenance. 

Vi^'A^ED  (viz'^jd),  u.     Having  a  face  or  visage. 

F/S-if-r/S'(viz'a-ve')  [vSz'a-ve',  K.Sm.;  ve'z?i-ve', 
Ja.],  n.  [Pr.,face  to^ace.']  A  carriage  for  two 
persons,  who  sit  opposite  to  each  other.  Lemon. 

VIS'CE-R4,n.  IL.,  pi.  of  viscus.]  (Anat.)  The 
intestines  or  bowels  ;  entrails.  Dunglison. 

ViS'C^-RAL,  a.     [It.  viscerale;  Fr.  visceral.} 

1.  Relating  to  the  viscera.  Dunglison. 

2.  t  Feeling;  tender;  having  sensibility. 

Love  is  .  . .  the  inmost  and  most  visceral  aflection,  and 
therefore  called  by  the  apostle  "  bowels  of  love."      PeynoldB. 

fViS'cp-RATE,  V.  a.  To  embowel;  to  evisce- 
rate ;  to  exenterate.  Bailey. 

Vis'CID,  a.  [L.  viscidus;  viscum  (Gr.  1^65,  origir 
nally  Ti^6s),  the  mistletoe  ;  bird-lime.] 

1.  Glutinous  ;  sticking  or  cleaving  like  glue  ; 
tenacious;  viscous;  sticky.  "A  viscid  sub- 
stance." Paley. 

2.  Covered  with  adhesive  juice.  Bigelow. 

VIS-CID'J-TY,  n.     [It.  viscidith.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  viscid;  glutinousness  ; 
stickiness  ;  viscosity.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  glutinous  concretion.  Floyer. 

VIS-C6S'J-TY,  n.  \lt,viscosith\  S-p.  viscosidad ; 
Fx.  viscosit?..  —  See  Viscous.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  viscid  or  viscous  ;  vis- 
cidity ;  glutinousness  ;  ropiness.        Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  glutinous  substance.  Broume. 

■VIS'CoOnt  (vj'kijfint),  n.  [Low  li.  vice-comes ; 
L.  vice,  in  the  place  of,  and  com,es,  a  compan- 
ion ;  It.  visconte ;  Sp.  vizconde;  Fr.  viconte.'] 
Originally,  one  who  supplied  the  place  of  a 
count;  the  sheriff  of  a  county:  —  now,  a  title 
of  English  nobility  next  below  an  earl,  and 
above  a  baron.  Brande. 

VIS'CdUNT-?SS  (vi'kbflnt-es),  n.  The  lady  of  a 
viscount ;  a  peeress  of  the  fourth  order.    Gray. 

VlS'CdiyNT-SHIP  (vl'koant-),  >  „.     xhe  state,  or 

ViS'COXJNT-Y  (vl'kb(in-te),      >  the    quality    and 

office,  of  a  viscount.  Williams. 

ViS'COyS,  a.  \JL.  viscosus ;  rzscwm,  bird-lime  ;  It. 
^  Sp.  viscoso  ;  Fr.  visqueux.l  Glutinous ;  sticky ; 
tenacious ;  viscid ;  ropy  ;  sizy.  Bacon. 

Vis'COyS-Nfiss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  viscous  ; 
viscosity ;  viscidity.  Quackenbos. 

VIS' CUM,  n.    [L.]     The  mistletoe  :  —  bird-lime. 

vis'CUS,  n.;  pi.  VISCERA.  [L.]  An  entrail ; 
an  intestine.  —  See  Visceka.  Hoblyn. 

VISE,  n.  A  mechanical  instrument  for  griping 
and  holding  things ;  a  vice.  —  See  Vice. 

VISE  (ve'za),  or  Vl'§A,  n.  [Fr.,  seen.']  An  offi- 
cial indorsement  on  a  passport,  denoting  that 
it  has  been  examined,  and  that  the  bearer  is 
permitted  to  proceed  on  his  journey.  Lawrence. 

VISH'J^U,  n.  [Hind,  vis,  to  enter,  to  pervade. 
P.  Cyc]  One  of  the  three  principal  divinities 
of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  other  two  being 
Brahma  and  Siva.  Brande. 

^ggp-  Vishnu  is  commonly  called  the  Preserver ;  the 
other  two  being  respectively  the  Creator  and  the  De- 
stroyer.   Brande. 

Vi§-I-BiL'l-Ty,  n.  [L.  visibilitas;  It.  visibilith; 
Sp.  visibilidady  Fr.  visibility.'] 

1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being  visible ; 
perceptibility  by  the  eye.  Boyle. 

2.  The  state  of  being  apparent  or  openly  dis- 
coverable ;  conspicuousness. 

The  perpetual  visibility  of  the  church.       StiUingfteet, 

VI§'|-BLE  (viz'e-bl),  a.  [L.  visibilts ;  video,  visus, 
to  see-;  It.  visibile  \  Sp.  §  Fr.  visible.] 

1.  Perceptible  by  the  eye  ;  that  may  be  seen. 

The  least  spot  is  visible  on  ennine.  Dryden. 
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VISIBLE 

2.  Discovered  to,  or  perceived  by,  the  eye ; 
seen.     "  Visible  spirits."  Shak. 

3.  Apparent ;  open  ;  conspicuous  ;  obvious  ; 
evident ;  manifest ;  discernible  ;  clear ;  plain. 

The  factions  at  court  were  greater  or  more  visible  than 
before.  Clarendim. 

It  is  visible  that  great  numbers  of  them  have  of  late  eloped 
from  their  allegiance.  Addison. 

Visible  churchy  (Eccl.  Hist.)  a  congregation  of  faith- 
ful men,  in  which  the  word  of  God  is  preached,  and 
the  sacraments  duly  ministered  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance;  in  contradistinction  to  the  invisible  church, 
or  those  having  departed  this  life  in  the  faith  of  Clirist, 
or  faithful  Christians  now  living.  Eden. —  Visible  ho- 
rizon, sensible  horizon.  See  Horizon,  No.  1. 
Syn.  —  See  Apparent,  Clear. 
VI§'I-BLE,  n.     That  whicli  is  seen,     [e,.]    Bacon. 

Vi^'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  visible  ;  visibility.  Johnson. 

Vi§'!-BLY,  ad.  In  a  manner  perceptible  by  the  eye. 

Vis'l-GOTH,  n.  A  Western  Goth,  or  a  Goth  of 
the  western  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  distinction 
from  an  Ostrogoth,  or  Eastern  Goth. 

^6®="  Three  years  after  [in  the  year  272],  Aurelian 
gave  up  Dacia  to  a  tribe  oT  Goths,  who  are  believed 
to  be  the  Visigoths,  or  Western  Goths,  while  those 
who  ravaged  Asia  Minor  were  the  Eastern  Gotlis,  or 
Ostrogotlis.  This  distinction  of  the  race  into  two 
grand  divisions  appears  about  this  time."  P.  Cyc. 

VI§-|-g6th'JC,  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  the  Visi- 
goths.    "  A  Visigothic  dynasty."  P,  Cyc. 

vis'  m-ER'TI'^  (yiB'in-^r'she-e).  [L.]  {Phj/s- 
ics.)  A  passive  principle  by  which  bodies  persist 
in  their  motion,  or  in  their  rest,  and  receive  mo- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  force  impressing  it, 
and  resist  as  much  as  they  are  resisted.  Ht^on. 

Vi"5I0N  (vizh'un),  n.  [L.  visio,  visionis  ;  video, 
visus,  to  see  ;  It.  visions  ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  vision,'] 

1.  The  act  or  the  sense  of  seeing  ;  sight. 

PhiloBophera  have  disputed  much  respecting  the  means  of 
vision,  and  its  seat  in  the  eye.  Brande. 

2.  Any  thing  which  is  the  object  of  sight ;  an 
appearance.     "  The  dewy  vision.*'        Thomson. 

3.  A  supernatural  appearance,  as  shown  in  a 
dream  or  in  sleep ;  a  spectre ;  a  phantom ;  a 
phantasm ;  an  apparition. 

Last  night  the  very  gods  showed  me  a  vision.         Skak. 
^neas  with  that  vision  stricken  down. 
Well  near  distraught,  upstart  his  hair  for  dread.    Surrey. 

J8®-  "  A  dream  is  supposed  natural,  a  vision  mirac- 
ulous J  but  they  are  confounded."    Johnson. 

4.  A  supernatural  appearance,  by  dream  or 
in  reality,  by  which  God  made  known  his  will 
and  pleasure  to  those  to  whom  it  was  vouch- 
safed. Eden. 

5.  Something  imaginary.  Locke. 
Arc  of  vision,  {^Astron.)  the  arc  which  measures 

the  sun's  distance  below  tlie  horizon,  when  a  star  or 
a  planet,  before  hid  by  his  rays,  begins  to  he  visible. 
Thus  the  arc  of  vision  for  Jupiter  is  about  10^.  — 
Beatific  or  intuitive  vLiton,  (  Theol.)  the  manner  of  see- 
ing or  knowing  God,  which  the  faitliful  enjoy  in 
heaven.  Eden.  —  Direct  or  simple  vision,  (Optics.) 
vision  performed  by  means  of  rays  passing  directly  or 
in  right  lines  from  tlie  radiant  point  to  the  eye.  —  Field 
of  vision,  or  field  of  view,  the  whole  space  or  extent 
within  which  objects  can  be  seen  through  an  optical 
instrument,  or  at  one  view  of  the  eye  without  turning 
it.  —  Reflected  vision,  vision  which  is  performed  by 
means  of  rays  reflected  from  speculums  or  mirrors.  — 
Refracted  vision,  vision  performed  by  means  of  rays 
deviated  by  passing  througli  mediums  of  different  den- 
sities, —  chiefly  through  glasses  and  lenses.  Button. 
Syn.  —  See  Apparition. 

VI"§IpN  (vizh'un),  V.  a.  To  see  or  perceive  in 
a  vision,     [r.]  S.  W.  Hamilton. 

VI"§I9N-AL  (vizh'un-?!),  a.  Relating  to  a  vis- 
ion.    "  Visional  construction."  Waterland. 

VI"§ION-A-RJ-NESS  (vlzh'un-^-re-ngs),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  visionary.  Coleridge. 

Vi"^IQN-A-RY  (vizh'un-?-re),  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  visio- 
nario ;  ^r.  v'isionnaire.'] 

1.  Affected  by  phantoms  ;  disposed  to  receive 
impressions  on  the  imagination  :  imaginative. 

Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionarj/  maid.  Pope. 

2.  Perceived  by  the  imagination  only  ;  imag- 
inary ;  not  real;  fancied;  fanciful;  fantastic; 
ideal;  unreal.     "  Fmonary prospects."    Sioift. 

3.  iVevoted  to,  or  favorable  for,  visions. 

Here  frequent,  at  the  vi^n'onary  hour 

"When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon.  Thomson. 


Syn.- 


!  Fanciful,  Ideal. 
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VI';?ION-A-RY  (v5zh'un-j-re),  n.  One  who  is 
visionary  or  fanciful ';  one  who  forms  impracti- 
cable or  fanciful  schemes  ;  a  fanatic.  lurner. 
Syn.  —  See  Fahatic  . 

vi"§IpN-IST  (vizh'un-),  ».    A  visionary.  Spenser. 

Vi"§ipN-LESS,  u.    Having  no  vision.   F.  Butler. 

Vl^'IT,  V.  a.    [L.  visito  ;  video,  vims,  to  see  ;   It. 
visitare ;  Sp.  visitar ;  Fr.  visiter.']    [i.  visited  ; 

pp.  VISITING,  VISITED.] 

1.  To  go  or  to  come  to,  in  order  to  see. 

It  came  into  hia  heart  to  visit  hia  brethren.     Act£  vii.  28. 
I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me.       Matt.  xxv.  86. 

2.  To  go  or  to  come  to,  in  order  to  inspect  or 
survey ;  to  inspect ;  to  examine. 

Tlie  biahop  ought  to  visit  hia  diocese  every  year.    Ayliffe. 

3.  To  salute  with  a  present,     [r.] 

Samson  visited  his  wife  with  a  kid.  Judg.  xv.  1. 

4.  To  send  good  or  evil  to.     [Scriptural.] 

She  had  heard  . . .  how  that  the  Lord  had  visited  his  peo- 
ple in  giving  them  bread.  Ruth  i.  6. 
When  God..  .  vfsrteiA,  what  shalll  answer  him?  Ps.xxxi.  14. 

5.  To  inflict  punishment  for.     [r.] 

He  will  now  remember  their  iniquity,  and  visit  their  sins. 

Jer.  siv.  10. 

FisitiHffthe  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 

the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Exod.  xx.  5. 


Right  of  visit,  (InterTiaiional  Law.) 
TION,  No.  7. 


See  VisiTA- 
BurriU. 


Vr§'JT,  V.  n.  To  practise  going  to  see  others  ;  to 
keep  up  the  intercourse  of  civilities  at  the  houses 
of  each  other,  as  families.  Law. 

VI§'JT,  re.     [It.  4i  Sp.  visita ;  Fr.  visite.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  to  see  another. 

If  this  woman  would  make  fewer  visits.  Law. 

2.  The  act  of  going  to  see  ;  as,  "  A  visit  to 
England";  "  A  rasti  to  Niagara." 

3.  The  attendance  of  a  surgeon  or  physician, 
inspector,  Sec.  Simmonds. 

VI§'!T-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  visited. 

All  hospitals  built  since  the  reformation  are  visitable  by 
the  king  or  lord  chancellor.  Aylijffe. 

Vl§'!T-ANT,  re.   One  who  visits;  a  visitor.  Milton. 

VI§-!-TA'TIpN,  re.  [L.  visitatio ;  It.  visitazione ; 
Sp.  visitacion ;  Fr.  visitation.'} 

1.  Tha_act  of  visiting ;  a  visit.  Shak. 

2.  Object  of  visit ;  thing  visited,    [r.] 

O  flowcra, 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last.  Mlton. 

3.  Dispensation  ;  infliction  ;  state  of  suffer- 
ing retribution  or  judicial  evil  sent  by  God. 

What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation,  and  in  the  deso- 
lation which  shall  come  from  far.  fsa.  x.  3. 

4.  Divine  favor  bestowed.  Hooker. 

5.  (Law.)  The  act  of  visiting  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  into  the  aifairs  of  a  corporation, 
&c. ;  inspection.  Burrill. 

6.  {Eccl.  Law.)  Inspection,  by  the  bishop,  of 
the  several  parishes  in  his  diocese,  or  by  an  arch- 
bishop of  the  dioceses  in  his  province.  Brande. 

7.  {Law  of  Nations.)  The  act  of  visiting  a  ship 
of  another  nation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
her  real  national  character,  without  exercising 
the  right  of  search.  Burrill. 

The  right  of  visitation  is  sometimes  called  the  right  of 
"  visit."  JSurrill. 

8.  {Eccl.)  A  festival  of  the  Western  Church 
in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to 
Elizabeth,  celebrated  on  the  2d  of  July.  Brande. 

VIS-!-TA-T6'RI-AL,  a.  [L.  visitator,  a  visitor.] 
Belonging  to  a  judicial  visitor  or  visitation. 
"This  visitatorial ■po-wei:."  Ayliffe. 

VI-^tTE',n.  [Ft.,  a  visiting. 1  A  kind  of  mantle 
or  cape  worn  by  ladies.  Simmonds. 

VI^'IT-tlR,  re.  A  visitor.  —  See  Visitor.  WaUon. 

Vi§'!T-ING,^.  That  visits,  or  pertaining  to  visits. 

VI§'5T-]NG,  re.  The  act  of  going  or  coming  to 
see ;  visitation ;  visit.  Shak. 

VI§'!T-OE,  re.     [L.  visitator ;  Fr.  visiiewr.'} 

1.  One  who  visits ;  one  who  goes  or  comes  to 
see  another.  Shak, 

2,  An  inspector  of  the  government  and  affairs 
of  a  corporation  or  body  politic ;  one  who  visits 
in  order  to  inspect  or  judge.  Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  See  Guest. 
Vi§-I-TO'RI-AL,  a.    Visitatorial,     [r.]     VFright, 


VITELLUS 

t  Vi'SJVE,  a.  [L.  video,  visus,  to  see ;  Fr.  visif.J 
Belonging  to  the  power  of  seeing.  Browne. 

VISJfE  (ve'ne)  [ve'ne,  Sm. ;  vis'n?  or  vSn,  K. ; 
ven,  'Wb.'],  re.  [Old  Fr.  visne,  from  L.  vicinia, 
nearness.]  {Law.)  Neighborhood  ;  vicinity ; 
venue. —  See  Venue.  Blackstone. 

t  Vl§'Np-MY,  re.    Physiognomy.  Spenser. 

Vi§'OR,  re.     [L.  video,  visus,  to  see.] 

1.  A  movable  perforated  part  of  a  helmet 
above  the  beaver ;  —  so  called  because  it  affords 
the  wearer  an  opportunity  of  seeing.      Spenser. 

2.  A  mask  to  disfigure  and  disguise.   Sidney. 
.^^This  word  is  written  also  viior,  vitaird,  and 

sometimes  visar  and  visard.    Johnson. 

VI§'ORED  (viz'urd)  a.  Having  a  viSor  on ; 
masked.     "  Viiored  falsehood."  Milton. 

V[§'gR-LIKE,  «,.     Resembling  a  visor.         Shak. 

V/S'TA,  «. ;  pi.  vla'TA^.  [It.]  A  view ;  a  pros- 
pect through  an  avenue,  as  of  trees  :  —  a  walk 
or  space  between  an  avenue  of  trees.    Addison. 

ViS'U-AL  (vjzh'u-iil),  a.  [L.  visus,  sight,  vision ; 
It.  visuale,  visual ;  Sp.  visual ;  Fr.  visuel.']  Per- 
taining to,  or  used  in,  sight  or  vision.  Bacon. 
Visual  angle,  ( Optics.)  the  angle  under  which  an 
object  ia  seen,  or  which  it  subtends  at  the  eye.  — 
Visual  cone,  (^Perspective.)  a  cone  whose  vertex  is  at 
the  point  of  sight.  Davits.  —  Visual  plane,  {Perspec- 
tive.) any  plane  passing  through  tlie  point  of  sight. 
Davies —  Visual  point,  (Perspective.)  a  point  in  the 
horizontal  line  where  all  the  occular  rays  unite.  Hut- 
ton.—  Visual  ray,  (Optics.)  a  ray  or  line  of  light  con- 
ceived to  come  from  an  object  to  the  eye  :  —  (Perspec- 
tive.) a  straight  line  passing  through  the  point  of 
sight.    Hutton. 

Vi§'y-AL-IZE, ».  a.    To  make  visible.     Coleridge. 

VIS  VI'T~m.     [L.]     Vigor  of  life ;  natural  power 

of  the  animal  body  in  preserving  life.  Scvdamore, 

t  VITAILE,  re.    Victuals  ;  food.  Chaucer. 

VI'TAL,  a.  [L.  vitaKs ;  vita,  life ;  It.  vitale ;  Sp. 
^  P'r.  vital.'] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  life,  or  length  of  life. 

Let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut.  Shak. 

2.  Contributing,  or  necessary,  to  life.  Sidney. 
The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  i^ital  air.  Pope. 

3.  Having  or  containing  life  ;  living;  alive. 

Spirits  that  live  throughout, 
Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man, 
In  entrails,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  reins. 
Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die.  JUilton. 

4.  Noting  the  seat  or  centre  of  life. 

The  dart  flew  on,  and  pierced  a  vital  part.  Pope. 

5.  So  situated  as  to  live,     [r.]  Browne. 

6.  Essential;  indispensable.  Corbet. 

Vital  air,  an  old  term  for  oxygen  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause essential  to  life. —  Vital  statistics,  statistics  re- 
lating to  the  duration  of  life. —  Vital  vessels,  (Bot.) 
a  name  given  by  Schultz  to  certain  vessels  ramifying 
in  all  directions,  especially  near  the  surface,  and  con- 
veying latex,  which  he  terms  a  vital  fiuid.        Brande. 

VI'TAL,  re.  A  vital  part ;  seat  of  life  ;  —  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural.  Oldisworth. 

VI'TAL-I^M,  re.  The  doctrine  that  there  is  a 
vital  principle,  distinct  from  the  organization 
of  living  bodies,  which  directs  all  their  actions 
and  functions.  Fleming. 

VI-TAL'I-TY,  re.  [L.  mtalitas ;  It.  vitalith  ;  Sp. 
vitalidad;''Pi.  vitalite.]  The  state  of  being  vital; 
the  principle  of  life ;  vital  power ;  life.  Raleigh. 

VI-TASj-I-ZA'TION,  re.  Act  of  vitalizing,  or  state 
of  being  vitalized.  Qu.  Rev. 

VI'TAL- IZE,  V.  a.  [i.  vitalized  ;  pp.  vitaliz- 
ing, VITALIZED.]  To  give  or  impart  life  or  vi- 
tality to  ;  to  vivify ;  to  make  alive.  Prout. 

VI'TAL-LV,  ad.  In  a  vital  manner;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  life.  Bentley, 

VI'TAL§,  re.  pi.     Parts  essential  to  life ;  viscera. 
And  to  transfix  Mm  where  the  vitals  wrap 
The  liver.  Cowper. 

VI'T?L-LA-RY  [vi'tel-liir-e,  P.  Ja.  K. ;  vjt'el-ljr-?, 
Sm,  Wb.],  re.  [L.  vitellus,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.] 
The  place  in  the  egg  where  the  yolk  swims  in 
the  white,    [r.]  Browne. 

VI-TEL'LUS,n.     [L.]     1.  The  yolk  of  an  egg. 
2.  {Bot,)  One  of  the  innermost  integuments 
occasionally  present  in  the  form  of  a  fleshy  sac, 
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interposed  between  the  albumen  and  the  ovule, 
and  enveloping  the  latter.  Undley. 

Vl"TJ-ATE  (vlsh'?-at),  v.  a.  [L.  mtio,  mticUm  ; 
intmm,  a  blemish,  a  vice ;  It.  viziare ;  Sp.  mili- 
ar ;  Fr.  vicier.']  \i.  vitiated  ;  pp.  vitiating, 
VITIATED.}  To  make  vicious ;  to  impair ;  to 
make  defective  or  less  pure ;  to  deprive  of  vir- 
tue, excellence,  or  efficiency ;  to  deprave  ;  to 
debase ;  to  corrupt ;  to  adulterate ;  to  defile. 

Before  she  waa  vitiated  by  luxury.  EveJyn, 

Speech  is  not  easily  dcatroyed,  thflugli  ofleu  somewhat 

vitiated  as  to  some  particular  letters.  Holder, 

Vl-TJ-A'TIQN  fvish-e-a'shun),  «.  [L.  vitiatio.'] 
The  act  of  vitiating,  or  the  state  of  Deing  vitiat- 
ed; depravation;  corruption.  Uarvey. 

t  VIT-I-LIT'J-GATE,  V.  n.  [L.  mtilitigo ;  mtium, 
vice,  and  litigo,  to  quarrel,  to  litigate.]  To  con- 
tend in  law  litigiously  or  cavillously ;  to  quarrel 
disgracefully ;  to  brawl ;  to  backbite.       Bailey. 

+  VIT-l-LIT-J-GA'TIQN, ».  Contentious  or  cavil- 
lous  litigation.  Hudibras. 

VI-TJ-6s'I-TY  (vSsh-e-i5s'e-te),  «.  [L-  vitiositas.'] 
Viciousness' ;  depravity,     [r.]  South. 

Vi"TIOUS  (vish'us),  a.     See  Vioious.       Milton. 

Vl"TIOUS-NESS  (vish'us-n6s),  n.  The  state  of 
being  vicious.  —  See  Viciousness. 

VI 'TIS,  ».  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing 
plants,  several  species  of  which  produce  grapes  ; 
the  vine.  Loudon. 

VlT'R^-OfJS,  a.  [L.  vitreus ;  mtnim,  glass  ;  It. 
§  Sp.  vitfeo ;  Fr.  vitre,  vitreux.']  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  glass ;  glassy.  Arhuthnot. 
Vitreous  electricity,  the  kind  of  electricity  developed 
in  glass  by  friction  with  certain  substances  ;  positive 
electricity  ; —  distinguislied  from  resinous,  or  negative 
electricity.  JVichol Vitreous  humor  (Jinat.)  the  trans- 
parent, gelatinous  mass  which  tills  the  eye  behind  the 
cry&t-alUne  lens.    It  is  contained  in  cells.    Dunglismi. 

ViT'E^-OyS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  vitreous ;  glassiness.  Bailey. 

Vl-TEES'CfNCE,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  vitrescible  or  vitrescent.  Smart. 

VJ-TRBS'C^NT,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  formed 
into  glass;  tending  to  become  glass.        Clarke. 

VI-TRES'CI-BLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  formed 
into  glass ;  vitrifiable.  Ure. 

VIT-RJ-P ACTION,  H.  The  act,  process,  or  oper- 
ation of  vitrifying.  Vre. 

VIT'Ef-FACT-URE,  re.  [L.  mtrum,  glass,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  A  term  applied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  pottery,  and  porcelain.  H.  Park. 

VlT'RJ-FI-A-BLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  vitri- 
fied ;  vitrescible.  Brande. 


t  VJ-TRIF'!-CA-BLE,  u..    Vitrifiable. 

t  Vf-TRIF'I-cATE,  V.  a.  [L.  vitrum,  glass,  and 
facio,  to  make.]    To  vitrify.  Bacon. 

VIT-R;-F!-CA'TI0N,  n.  Vitrifaction.  [r.]  Bacon. 

VlT'RJ-FIED  (vit're-ftd),  p.  a.  Converted  or 
turned  into  glass.  Ure. 

vJt'EJ-FORM,  a.  \L.  vitrum,  ^AsSf  a.n.i  forma, 
form.]     Having  the  form  of  glass.  Ure. 

VIT'RJ-FY,  V.  a.  [L.  vitrum,  glass,  and^aeio,  to 
make  ;  It.  vetriflcare,  to  vitrify ;  Sp.  vitrificar ; 
Fr.  vitrifier.']  [i.  vitrified  ;  pp.  vitrifying, 
VITRIFIED.]    To  convert  into  glass.    .  Brande. 

ViT'EI-FY,  V.  n.    To  become  glass.      Arhuthnot. 

VI-  TBI  'J^4,  n.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  mtrum,  glass.] 
{Zo&l.y  A  genus  of  fresh-water  gasteropods,  so 
called  from  the  thinness  and  fragility  of  the 
shell,  and  its  watery-green  appearance.  Brande. 

VlT'RJ-O-e-LEO'TRIC,  a.  [Elec.)  Vitreously 
electrified  ;  charged  with  vitreous  or  positive 
electricity.  Smart. 

vIt'RI-QIj,  re.  [It.  vitriuolo ;  Sp.  vitriolo ;  Fr.  vi- 
triol. —  From  L.  vitrum,  glass.]  (Chem.)  A  part 
of  the  old  and  still  common  name  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  of  many  compounds  of  which  sul- 
phuric acid  forms  a  part,  and  which,  in  certain 
states,  have  a  glassy  appearance ;  —  originally 
the  name  of  proto-jsulphate  of  iron.  Ure. 

Blue  vitriol,  (  Ohem.)  sulphate  of  copper :  —  (Min.)  a 
mineral  of  difibrent  shades  of  blue,  and  consisting  of 
sulphuric  acid,  oxide  of  copper,  and  water;  cyano- 


site  ;  —r  called  also  copper  vitriol.  Dana.  —  Qreen  vit- 
ritd,(Chem.)  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  a  salt  employed 
in  dyeing,  tanning,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  "ink 
and  of  Friissian  bluo  :  —  (JMiw.)  a  mineral,  sometimes 
occurring  in  crystals,  of  various  shades  of  green  ;  — 

called  also  sulphate  of  copper,  and  copperas.    Dana 

Lead  vitriol,  (Min.)  a  very  brittle,  variously  colored, 
crystalline  mineral,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  lead  ; 
anglesite.  —  JVickel  vitriol,  (Min.)  a  mineral  some- 
times occurring  in  capillary,  interlacing  crystals,  and 
consisting  of  hydrated  sulphate  of  nickel.  —  Oil  of 
vitriol,  (Chem.)  sulphuric  acid — Red  vitriol,  (Min.)  a 
friable,  subtransparent  or  translucent,  flesh-colored 
or  rose-red  mineral,  sometimes  crystallized,  and  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sulphuric  acid,  oxide  of  cobalt,  and 
water ;  —  called  also  cobalt  vitriol,  and  bieberite.  — 
White  vitriol,- (Chem.)  sulphate  of  zinc:  —  (Min.)  a 
brittle,  transparent  or  translucent,  white,  reddish,  or 
bluish  crystalline  mineral,  consisting  of  sulphuric 
acid,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  water.    Dana. 

VlT'RJ-Q-LATE,  V.  a.    To  convert  into  vitriol ;  to 
vitriolize.  Smart. 

VIT'RJ-g-LATE,      }  a.  Impregnated  with  vitriol, 
PD,  )  or  .    .  ... 


VIT'RI-0-LAT-¥D, 
"  Vitriolated  water. 


converted    into    vitriol. 
Boyle. 

VIT-E5-p-LA'TI0i\,  re.  The  act  or  the  process  of 
converting  into  vitriol.  Clarke. 

vIt-RJ-Ol'JC,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  vitriolico ;  Fr.  vifri- 
olique.']  Relating  to,  containing,  or  obtained 
from,  vitriol.  Grew. 

Vitriolic  acid,  oil  of  vitriol ;  sulphuric  acid. 

ViT-EI-OL-I'ZA-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  vitriolized 
or  converted  into  vitriol.  Clarke. 

VIT-RI-OL-J-ZA'TION,  re.  The  act  or  the  process 
of  vitriolizing ;  vitriolation.  Clarke. 

VIT'EI-OL-IZE,  V.  a.  To  convert  or  change  into 
vitriol ;  to  vitriolate.  Oswald. 

f  Vt-TEl'O-LOC'S,  a.    Vitriolic.  Browne. 

Vl-TEtJ'VJ-AN,  a.  [L.  Vitruvius,  a  writer  on 
architecture.]  (Classical  Arch.)  Noting  a  pe- 
culiar pattern  of  scroll-work,  consisting  of  con- 
volved undulations.  Weale. 

VIT'Tjl,  re.  [L.]  1.  {Roman  Ant.)  A  ribbon  or 
fillet,  worn  by  females  around  the  head,  confin- 
ing the  hair  :  —  a  ribbon  or  fillet  used  as  a  dec- 
oration of  sacred  persons  and  things,  as  of 
priests,  victims,  statues,  and  altars.  Wm.  Smith. 
2.  (Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  the  oil-tubes  of 
the  fruit  of  umbelliferous  plants.  Gray. 

VIT'TATE,  a.  [L.  vittatus,  bound  with  a  fillet.] 
{Bot.)  Striped ;  having  stripes.  P.  Cyc. 

VIT'U-Lf  NE  (19J,  a.  [L.  vituUnus ;  vitulus,  a  calf.] 
Belonging  to  a  calf,  or  to  veal.  Bailey. 

II  t  VI-TU'P^E-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  mtuperabilis.'\  De- 
serving reproach ;  blameworthy.         Cockeram. 

II  VI-TU'P5R-ATE  (ve-tu'per-5t  or  vi-tu'per-at)  [ve- 
tu'per-at,  P.  K.  Sm,. ;  vi-tii'per-at,  S.  J.  Ja. ;  ve- 
tu'per-at  or  vi-tii'per-at,  W.  F."],  v.  a.  [L.  vitu- 
pero,  vituperafus  ;  vitium,  vice,  fault,  and  paro, 
to  prepare,  to  get ;  It.  vituperare ;  Sp.  mtupe- 
rar ;  Old  Fr.  vttuperer.'\    [i.  vituperated  ;  pp. 

VITUPERATING,  VITUPERATED.]       To    find  fault 

with  ;  to  reproach  ;  to  censure.     [r.J      Blount. 

II  VI-TU-P^E-A'TIQN,  re.  [L.  vituperatio ;  It.vi- 
tuperazione  ;  Sp.  vituperacion.]  Blame  ;  cen- 
sure ;  reproach  ;  severe  reprehension.    Donne. 

II  VI-TU'P(;E-A-TIVE,  a.  Containing  vitupera- 
tion, censure,  or  reproach.  Chesterjield. 

II  VI-TU'PeE-A-TIVE-J.Y,  ad.  With  vituperation  ; 
by  way  of  reproach.  Clarke. 

II  VI-TU'P?R-A-TpR,  re.  [L.]  A  severe  censur- 
er ;  a  reprehender ;  a  reviler.  Ec.  Rev. 

t  Vl-TU-PE'RI-OUS,  o.    Disgraceful.         Shelton. 

VI-VA'CE  (ve-Vi'cha).  [It.,  lively,  brisk.]  {Mus.) 
Noting  a  movement  which  is  to  be  executed 
in  a  lively  manner  ;  lively.  Brande. 

II  VI-VA'CIOyS  (ve-va'shus  or  vl-va'shus,  19),  a. 
[L.vivax,  vivacis;  vivo,  to  live;  It.  vivace;  Sp. 
vivaz ;  Fr.  vivace.] 

1.  t  Long-lived ;  tenacious  of  life.      Bentley. 

2.  Sprightly  ;  lively ;  animated ;  active ;  brisk ; 
cheerful ;  gay  ;  sportive. 

People  of  a  vivadmts  temper.  Howell. 

II  VI-yA'CIOUS-LY  (ve-va'shus-le),  ad.  With  vi- 
vacity ;  in  a  lively  or  sprightly  manner.    Allen. 


II  VI-VA'CIOya-NESS  (v5-va'8hijs-n«s),  re.  The 
state  or  the  quality  of  being  vivacious ;  vivacity. 

II  VI-VAC'J-TY  (v?-vSs'?-te  or  vi-v&s'e-t?)  [ve-vSs'- 
e-te,  F.  J.  P.  K.  Sm. ;  vi-vSs'e-te,  S.  Ja. ;  ve- 
vSs'e-te  or  vi-vas'e-te,  W.],  re.  ["L.  vivaeitas ; 
It.  vivacita ;  Sp.  vivacidad ;  Fr.  mvacite.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  vivacious ;  vital  force ; 
tenaciousness  of  life,     [r.]  Boyle. 

2.  t  Longevity ;  length  of  life.  Browne. 

3.  Liveliness  ;  sprightliness ;  animation. 

He  had  a  great  vivacity  in  his  countenance.        Dryden. 

VI-vA'RI-Om,  n.    [L.]    A  vivary.       Simmonds. 

VI'VA-RY,  re.  [L.  vivarium  ;  vivus,  alive.]  An 
enclosure  in  which  game,  fish,  &c.,  are  kept 
alive ;  a  park,  warren,  or  fish-pond.         Cowell. 

vi '  VA  Vb  '  CE.  [L.,  by  living  voice.]  By  word 
of  mouth  ;  —  a  method  of  voting.      Scudam^ore. 

t  ViVE,  a.    [L.  vivus.]    Lively ;  forcible.  Bacon. 

Vi'VE.    [L.]    Live;  long  life;  success. 

t  VIVE'LY,  ad.    In  a  lively  manner.        Marston. 

t  Vi'VfN-CY,  re.  [L.  vivo,  vivens,  to  livej  Man- 
ner of  supporting  or  continuing  life.      Browne, 

VlVE§  (vivz),  re.  pi.  A  disease  of  hprses,  gener- 
ally happening  to  young  horses  while  at  grass, 
resembling  the  strangles,  but  more  particularly 
seated  in  the  glands  and  kernels  under  the 
ears.  Far.  Diet. 

VlVj-AN-ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  sectile  mineral  of 
various  shades  of  blue  and  green,  sometimes 
crystallized,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphor- 
ic acid,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  water.         Dana. 

VIV'iD,  a,    [L.  vividus ;  vivo,  to  live  ;  It.  vivido.] 

1.  Full  of  life  ;  lively  ;  vigorous  ;  sprightly. 

Where  the  genius  is  bright,  and  the  imagination  vivid,  the 
power  of  memory  may  lose  its  improvement.  JTatts. 

2.  Bright ;   lively ;    striking  ;    clear  ;    lucid  ; 
"  Vivid  green."   Pope.    "  Vivid  color."    Boyle. 

Syn.  —  See  Clear. 

VJ-VID'I-TY,  re.    Vividness.     [B.]        T.  Forster. 

VIV'JD-LY,  ad.  In  a  vivid  manner;  with  life; 
vrith  quickness ;  with  strength.  South. 

VIV'ID-NESS,  re.     1.  The  quality  of  being  vivid ; 

life  ;  vigor  ;  sprightliness.  Paley. 

2.  Brightness,  as  of  color.  Bailey. 

VI-VIF  IC,         /  fj^^     ["L^   vivijicus  ;  Fr.  vivijlque.] 
VI-VIF'I-CAL,  >  Giving  life  ;  vivifying.  May, 

Vi-VIF'I-CATE  [vi-vif'e-kat,  S.  W.P.  Ja,  K,  Sm. ; 
viv'e-fe-kat,  Wb,],  v,a,  \Jj.vivifco,vivijicatus; 
vivtcs,  alive,  and  facio,  to  make ;  It.  vivifcare  ; 
Sp.  vivificar.]  [i.  vivificated  ;  pp,  viviFiCAT- 

ING,  VIVIFICATED.] 

1.  To  make  alive  ;  to  vivify,     [r.] 

God  vivicotes  . . ,  the  whole  world.  JHore. 

2.  t  {Chem.)  To  recover,  revive,  or  give  a  new 
form  or  lustre  to.  Johnson. 

VIV-I-FI-CA'TION,  re.  [L.  vivificaHo  ;  It.  vivifi- 
cazione  ;  Sp.  vivifcacion  ;  Fr.  vivifcation.]  The 
act  of  vivifying  or  giving  life.  Bacon. 

VI-VIV'!-CA-TlVE,  a.  Able  to  animate  or  to 
give  life.   "  Vivificative  principle."    [b,]    More. 

ViV'I-FY,  V,  a.  [L.  vivifco ;  vivus,  alive,  and 
facio,  to  make ;  Fr.  viviiier^  \i.  vivified  ; 
pp.  VIVIFYING,  VIVIFIED.]  To  make  alive  ;  to 
animate  ;  to  endue  with  life.  Harvey. 

VIV'I-FY,  V.  re.    To  impart  life.  Bacon. 

VI-VIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  viviparus ;  vivus,  alive, 
and  pario,  to  bring  forth  ;  Fr.  vivipai'e.] 

1.  {Zoel.)  Producing  young  alive,  as  mam- 
mals. Baird. 

2.  {Bot.)  Bearing  young  plants  in  the  place 
of  flowers  and  seed.  Loudon. 

VIV-I-SEC'TION,  re.     [L.  vivus,  alive,  and  seco, 
sectus,  to  cut ;  Fr.  vivisection.]  The  act  of  open- 
ing or  dissecting  living  animals.         Dungltson. 
VIX'EN   (vlk'sn),   re.      [foxen,  —  more   anciently 
foxin,  a  she-fox.     Verstegan^ 

1.  t  The  cub  of  a  fox. 

ViLen  is  a  fox's  cub,  without  regard  to  sex.  Todd. 

2.  A  sharp,  snappish,  bitter  woman  ;  a  woman 
eager  to  quarrel ;  a  scold ;  a  termagant. 

I  hate  a  vixen,  that  her  maid  assails. 

And  scratches  with  her  bodkin  or  her  nails.     Conffreve. 

3.  t  A  snarling,  quarrelsome  man.     Barrow. 
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VIXENLY 

ViX'EN-LY  (vik'sn-le),  a.  Having  the  qualities 
or  maimer  of  a  vixen  ;  snappish.  Barrow. 

VIZ,  ad.  [A  contraction  of  videlicet.']  To  wit ; 
namely;  that  is.  —  See  Videlicet.        Holder. 

t  VIZ'ARD,  71.  A  mask  used  for  disguise  or  con- 
cealment ;  a  visor.  —  See  Visor.  Addison. 

VIZ'ARD,  V.  a.     To  mask.  Shak. 

VlZ'I^R  (viz'yer  or  viz'ySr)  [vXz'yer,  P.  E.  Sm. ; 
viz'yer,  W.  Ja. ;  viz'yar,  S. ;  vjz-yer',  J. ;  viz'- 
yer or  ve-zhsr',  F.],  n.  [Ar.,  a  bearer  of  bur- 
deTis,  a  porter.]  A  minister  or  councillor  of 
state  in  Turkey,  and  some  other  oriental  coun- 
tries ;  — written  also  vizir ,  and  visier.  Waller. 
Grand  vizier ,  the  chief  one  of  the  viziers,  or  coun- 
cillors of  state,  in  Turkey.  Brande. 

VlZ'IJJR-ATE  (viz'yer-^t),  n. 
authority  of  a  vizier. 

riziER-A-ZEM,  n.  [Turk.]  The  grand  vizier ; 
the  Turkish  prime  minister.  Month.  Rev. 

VIZ'IR,  n.    See  ViziEB.  Brande. 

VO'OA-BLE  [vo'ksi-bl,  K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.],  n.  [L. 
vocabulum,  a  name ;  It.  vocabolo  ;  Old  Fr.  voca- 
ble.]    A  word;  a  term  ;   a  name.  Udal. 

VO-CAB'y-LA-Ry,  n.  [L.  vocabulum,  a  designa- 
tion, a  name  ;  It.  vocabolario  ;  Sp.  vocabulario ; 
Fr.  vocttbulaire.]  A  collection  or  list  of  words, 
as  those  of  a  particular  science,  or  a  collection 
of  words  arranged  alphabetically  and  explained ; 
a  nomenclature;  a  glossary;  a  dictionary;  a 
lexicon  ;  a  word-book.  Browne. 

Vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  several  sorts.  Watts. 

Syn.  —  See  Diotionaey. 

VO-CAE'0-LIST,  n.  [Fr.  vocabulistc]  One  who 
makes,  forms,  or  arranges  a  vocabulary.  Clarke. 

VO'CAL,  a.  [L.  vocalis ;  vox,  vocis,  a  voice  ;  It. 
vocale ;  Sp.  %  Fr.  vocal.] 

1.  Having  a  voice,  or  pertaining  to  the  voice. 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song.  Milton. 

2.  Uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice  ;  oral. 
They  joined  their  vocai  worship  to  the  choir.        Milton. 

3.  Noting  a  peculiar  sound,  as  of  z  as  distin- 
guished from  s,  or  of  v  as  distinguished  {lomf. 

Vocal  music,  music  made  by  the  voice,  as  distin- 
guished from  instrumental  music Vocal  tube,  (Med.) 

the  part  of  the  air-passages  above  the  inferior  liga- 
ments of  the  larynx,  including  the  passages  through 
the  nose  and  mouth.  Dunglisoii. 

Syn.  —  See  Vekeal. 

VO'CAL,  m.  {Roman  Catholic  Church.)  One  who 
has  a  right  to  vote  in  certain  elections.  Wright. 

VO-CAL'IC,  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  vow- 
els, or  vocal  sounds.  Blackwood. 

VO'CAL-IST,  m.  A  vocal  musician  ;  a  singer ;  — 
opposed  to  instrumental  performer.  Smart. 

VO-CAL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  vocalitas,  open  sound.]  The 
quality  of  being  utterable  by  the  voice.   Solder. 

VO-CAL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  vocalizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  vocalized.  Atheneswn. 

VO'CAL-IZE,  V.  a.    [i.  TOOALIZED  ;  pp.  VOCALIZ- 

INoi  VOOALIZEI).] 

1.  To  form  into  voice  ;  to  render  vocal. 

It  is  one  thing  tiling  to  give  an  impulse  to  breath  alone; 
another  thing  to  vocalize  that  breath.  Holder. 

2.  To  give  a  particular  sound  to,  as  to  make 
s  sound  like  z. 

S  is  vocalized,  that  is,  pronounced  as  z.  Smart. 

VO'CAL-LY,  ad.     By  the  voice  ;  in  words.    Hale. 
VO'CAL-NESS,  m.  The  quality  of  being  vocal.  Ash. 

VQ-OA'TION,  n.  [L.  vocatio,  a  summons  ;  It. 
vocazione  ;  Sp.  vocacion  ;  Fr.  vocation.] 

1.  {Tlieol.)  A  calling  by  the  will  of  God ;  the 
grace  vouchsaved  by  God  to  man  in  calling  him 
from  death  unto  life,  and  putting  him  in  the  way 
of  salvation  :  —  also  used  for  the  call  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  persons  are  supposed  to  be 
initiated  into  holy  orders.  Brande. 

2.  Summons  ;  call ;  injunction. 

What  can  be  urged  for  them  "srho,  not  having  the  vocation 
of  poverty  to  scribDle,  out  of  mere  wantonness  make  them- 
selves ridiculous?  Dryden. 

3.  Trade  or  profession  ;  employment ;  call- 
ing; business;  occupation;  avocation. 

Practise  his  own  chosen  vocation.  Sidney, 

How  important   is  the  truth  which  we   express  in  the 

naming  of  our  work  in  this  world  our  vocation,  or,  which  is 

the  same  finding  utterance  in  homelier  Anglo-Saxon,  our 

calling.  Trench, 

Syn. —  See  Business. 
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VOC'A-TlVE,  a.  [L.  vocativus ;  It.  ^  Sp.  vocali- 
yo ;  Fr.  vocatif,]  Relating  to  calling  or  speak- 
ing to  ;  —  applied  in  grammar  to  that  case  of  a 
noun  substantive  by  which  a  person  is  directly 
addressed.  Johnson. 

VOC'A-TIVE,  n.    {Gram.)  The  vocative  case. 

VO-CIF'eR-ATE,  v.  n.  [L.  vocifero,  vociferatus ; 
vox,  vocis,  voice,  and  fero,  to  bear ;  It.  vocife- 
rare ;  Sp.  vociferar  ;  Fr.  vodfirer.]  \i.  vocif- 
erated ;  pp.  VOCIFERATING,  YOCIFEBATED.] 
To  cry  out  loudly  or  with  vehemence.  Johnson. 
VO-CIP'jpR-ATE,  V.  a.  To  utter  with  a  loud  voice. 
He  may  vociferate  the  word  liberty.  Knox. 

Vociferate  logic  kills  me  quite; 
A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right.  Cowper. 

V0-ClF-5R-A'TI0N,  n.  [L.  vociferatio  ;  It.  voci- 
ferazione;  Sp.  vociferacion ;  Fr.  vocifh-ation.] 
The  act  of  vociferating ;  vehement  or  loud  ut- 
terance ;  clamor  ;  outcry.  Arhuthnot. 

VO-CIF'fiR-OtJs,  a.  Clamorous;  noisy;  making 
outcry ;  loud.  "  Vociferous  heralds."  Pope, 
Syn. — See  Loud. 

VO-CIF'^R-OtJS-LY,  ad.  In  a  vociferous  manner ; 
with  loud  or  vehement  utterance.  Smart. 

V0-CIP'5R-Oys-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
vociferous ;  clamorousness.  Browne. 

VO'CULE,  n.  [L.  vocula,  a  small  or  feeble  voice.] 
A  short  and  feeble  utterance.  James  Rush. 

VOE,  n.  An  inlet,  bay,  or  creek.  [Orkneys,  and 
Shetland  Islands.]  Jamieson. 

VO'GLE  (vo'gl),  «.  {Mining,)  A  natural  cavity 
in  a  lode  ;  —  called  also  vug,  or  vugh.      Ansted. 


VOG'LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  green  mineral  of  pearly 
lustre,  occurring  in  aggregations  of  crystalline 
scales,  and  consisting  of  carbonic  acid,  protox- 
ide of  uranium,  lime,  protoxide  of  copper,  and 
water.  Dana. 

VOGUE   (vog),  n.     rCt.   voga,  a  rowing,  vogue 
vogare,   to   row ;    Fr.   vogue,  a  rowing,  vogue, 
fashion  ;    voguer,  to  row,  to  sail,  to  bear,  to  go^ 
to  be  wafted.]     Way  ;  mode  ;  fashion ;  popular 
reception ;  custom  ;  usage  ;  repute. 

No  periodical  writer,  who  always  maintains  his  gravity, 
and  does  not  sometimes  sacrifice  to  the  graces,  must  expect 
to  keep  in  vogve  for  any  time.  Addison. 

Use  may  revive  the  obsoletest  words. 

And  banish  those  that  now  are  most  in  voffue,    Hoscoinmon. 

VOICE,  re.  1.  The  sound  formed  in  the  larynx, 
and  uttered  or  emitted  by  the  mouth,  of  human 
beings  and  brute  animals. 

The  dumb  ass  speaking  with  man's  voice.     1  Pet.  ii.  16. 
The  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.       Cant,  ii.  12. 

2.  The  peculiar  character  of  sound  distin- 
guishing the  individual,  whether  man  or  other 
animal,  or  expressing  any  passion  or  the  sound 
of  the  mouth,  as  distinguished  from  that  uttered 
by  another  voice. 

Each  person's  voice  haa  a  distinct  quality  or  tone.  P,  Cyc. 

In  exordiums,  the  voice  should  be  low,  yet  clear;  in  narra- 
tions, distinct;  in  reasoning,  low;  in  persuasion,  strong;  it 
should  thunder  in  anger,  soften  in  sorrow,  tremble  in  rear, 
and  melt  in  love.  Ililey, 

3.  Any  sound  made  by  breath,  or  as  if  made 
by  breath.     "  The  trumpet's  voice,"      Addison, 

At  the  I'Oice  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted  away.    Ps,  civ.  7. 

4.  Vote;  sufirage;  choice  expressed. 
Some  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the  choice 

Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice,  Dryden, 

5.  Language  ;  words  ;  expression,     [r.] 

Let  us  call  on  God  in  the  voice  of  his  church.  Fell, 

6.  Sound  ;  notes  ;  noise.  *'  The  voice  of  weep- 
ing shall  be  heard  no  more."  Isa.  Ixv.  19. 

Joy,  thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of  melody.        Isa,  Ii.  S. 

7.  Mode  of  speaking  or  expression ;  tone. 

I  desire  to  be  present  with  you  now,  and  to  change  my 
voice;  for  I  stand  m  doubt  of  you.  Gal,  iv.  20. 

8.  {Gram,)  The  form  or  manner  of  inflecting 
the  verb,  as  being  active  or  passive.        Murray. 

Ij^  The  active  voice  usually  expresses  action  or  agen- 
cy; as,  *' He  teaches."  The  passive  voice  usually  de- 
notes being  acted  upon,  and  is  formed  of  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  an  active-transitive  verb,  and  an  inflection  of 
the  auxiliary  or  substantive  verb  to  he ;  as,  '•  He  is 
taught." 

Syn.  — See  Vote. 
VOICE,  V.  a.    1.  tTo  utter  ;  to  announce  ;  to  re- 
port ;  to  rumor  ;  to  publish  ;  to  divulge.  Bacon, 

2.  t  To  vote.  "  To  voice  him  consul."    Shak. 

3.  'To  give  utterance  to ;  to  express,     [r.] 


VOLATILE 

For  a  moment  Napoleon  saw  the  long  line  as  it  came  on 
like  the  rolling  simoon  ;  Shakespeare  could  not  have  voiced 
his  emotions  at  the  sight.  Mayne. 

4.  To  fit  for  producing  the  proper  sounds,  as 
the  pipes  of  an  organ ;  to  tune.  Clarke. 

t  VOICE,  V.  re.  To  clamor;  to  make  outcries;  — 
used  in  the  phrase  "To  voice  it."  Bacon.  South. 

VOICED  (voist),  a.  Furnished  with  a  voice.  Austin. 

VofCE'PdL,  a.    Having  a  voice ;  vocal.  Browne. 

VOICE'LfSS,  a.  Having  no  voice ;  silent.  Ld.  Coke. 

VOID,  a.  [It.  vuoto;  Fr.  vide,  vuide. — From  L. 
t>ac««5,  emptj;.  Menage. —  Wachter  thinks  the 
French  word  is  derived  from  Ger.  Bde,  waste.] 

1.  Empty  ;  vacant ;  not  filled ;  devoid. 

The  king  of  Israel .  —  sat  in  a  void  place,  at  the  entering 
m  of  the  gate  of  Samaria.  2  Chron,  xviii.  9. 

2.  Free ;  destitute ;  clear ;  wanting ;  without. 
To  have  always  a  conscience  uoid  of  offence.  .4ctsxxiv.  16. 

How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fears  1        Dryden, 

3.  Unsupplied;  unfilled;  unoccupied. 
Divers  great  offices  that  had  long  been  void.         Bason. 

4.  Unsubstantial ;  unreal ;  imaginary. 

Senseless,  lifeless  idol,  void  aaivain.  Pope. 

5.  Vain;  ineffectual;  null;  having  no  force. 
My  word . . .  shall  not  return  unto  me  void.  Jaa.  Iv.  II. 
To  declare  this  or  that  act  of  Parliament  void.  Clarendon. 
Syn.  —  See  Empty. 

VoID,  re.    An  empty  space  ;  a  vacuum.  Pope. 

VOID,  V,  a.      [i.  VOIDED  ;  pp.  VOIDINO,  VOIDED.] 

1.  t  To  avoid ;  to  shun.  Wickliffe. 

2.  t  To  quit ;  to  leave  ;  to  desert.  Shak. 

The  chamber  which  he  voided,  Wotton. 

3.  To  emit ;  to  send  or  pour  out ;  to  evacu- 
ate, as  from  the  bowels.  Bacon. 

4.  To  make  null ;  to  annul. 

It  was  become  a  practice  . .  .  ,toi'oid  the  security  that  was 
at  any  time  given  for  money  so  borrowed.  Clarendon, 

VOID,  V,  n.     To  be  emitted.  Wiseman. 

VOlD'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  annulled.    Ayliffe. 

VCilD'ANOE,  re.    The  act  of  voiding  or  emptying  : 

—  removal  or  ejection  from  a  benefice.  Johnson. 

VOID'jpR,  n.  1.  One  who  voids,  empties,  or  annuls. 

2.  A  basket  or  tray  for  carrying  out  the  re- 
mains of  a  dinner  or  other  meal.       Cleaveland. 

3.  A  clothes-basket.  [Local.]  Wright. 
Syn.  —  See  Te  A  y. 

VSlD'ING,  a.  Receiving  what  is  ejected  or  void- 
ed.    "  A  voiding  lobby."  Shak. 

VOID'IIVG,  «.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  voids. 

2.  That  which  is  voided ;  a  remnant.  "The 
voiding  of  thy  table."     [r.]  Rowe. 

VOID'NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  void;  empti- 
ness; vacuity:  —  nullity;  inefficacy.      Spenser. 

VOIRE  DIRE  (vwlr  der).  [Law  Fr.,  to  say  the 
truth.]  j^Law.)  A  preliminary  oath  administered 
to  a  witness,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  has  such  an  interest  in  the  cause  in 
which  he  is  offered  to  testify  as  would  disquali- 
fy, he  being  sworn  to  say  the  truth,  touching 
matters  in  which  he  is  thought  or  suspected  to 
be  an  interested  witness.  Burrill. 

\VOI'TURE,n.     [Fr.]     A  carriage.    Arbvthnot. 

Vb' LAM'S,  n.  {Astron.)  An  abbreviation  of 
Piscis  Volans,  one  of  the  southern  constella- 
tions, introduced  by  Lacaille.  Hind. 

t  VO'LANT,  a.     [L.  volans;  Fr.  volant.] 

1.  Flying.     "  Volant  animals."  Johnson. 

2.  Nimble ;  active  ;  light.  Milton. 

Blind  British  bards,  whose  volant  touch 

Traverse  loquacious  strings.  Philips. 

3.  {Her.)  Represented  as  flying.        Fairholt. 

FO-i-SJV'T'i:  (vo-liin'ta),  re.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  ve- 
hicle, resembling  a  large,  heavy  kind  of  gig  or 
chaise,  used  in  Cuba.  Velasquez. 

t  v6l'A-RY,  re.  A  bird-cage  large  enough  for  birds 
to  fly  about  in ;  a  volery.  B.  Jonson. 

VOL'A-TILE  [v61'9-tll,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
vSl'^-til,  Ja.],  a.  [L.  volatiUs  ;  volo,  to  fly ;  It. 
volatile;  Si^.  volatil;  Fi.  volatile.] 

1.  t  Flying,  or  having  power  to  fly. 

The  caterpillar,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  waxeth  vojit. 
tile,  and  turneth  to  a  butterfly.  Bacon, 

2.  Having  power  to  pass  off  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  or  of  easily  assuming  the  aeriform 
state.     "  A  volatile,  fusible  salt."  Newton. 
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VOLATILE 

3.  Lively ;  gay ;  full  of  spirit ;  airy :  —  change- 
able ;  fickle ;  variable ;  giddy ;  inconstant. 

You  are  as  giddy  and  volatile  as  ever.  Swift. 

P^olatUe  (Ukali,  (Chevi.)  ammoniacal  gaa  ;  ammonia. 
Turner. —  Volatile  liniment^  a  compound  of  ammonia 
and  olive  oil,  forming  a  soap  which  is  partly  dissolved 
and  partly  suspended  in  the  water,  producing  a  white 
opaque  emulsion;  —  used  as  a  rubefacient.  Wood  8^ 
Bache. 

t  VOL'A-TILE,  n.  [Fr.  volatile.]  A  flying  ani- 
mal. '  *'  The  flight  of  volatiles.'^  Browne. 

VOL'A-TILE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  volatile  ;  volatility.  Hale. 

V6L-A-TiL'{-TY,  n.  [It.  volatility ;  Sy.  volatiU- 
dad;  Ft.  volaiilitd.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  volatile ;  the  state  or 
quality  of  bodies  that  are  apt  to  evaporate  or 
diifuse  themselves  through  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures ;  the  quality  of  flying  away  by 
evaporation.    "Volatiliti/ of  meTcnry."  Newton. 

2.  Liveliness  ;  airiness  :  —  mutability  of  mind; 
changeableness;  inconstancy.  Johnson. 

V6l'A-TIL-IZ-A-BLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  volatili- 
zation. '  ■  Phil.  Mag. 

VSr^A-TIL-i-ZA'TIpN,  n.  [It.  volatilizzazione ; 
Sp.  '  volatilizacion ;  Fr.  volatHisation.l  The 
act  of  making  volatile,  or  state  of  being  vola- 
tilized ;  the  process  by  which  bodies  are  re- 
solved into  the  vaporous  or  elastic  state.  Boyle. 

v6l'A-TJL-IZE,  v.  a.  [It.  volatilizzare ;  Sp.  vola- 
tiliz'ar ;  Fr.  volatiser.']  \i.  volatilized  ;  pp. 
VOLATILIZING,  VOLATILIZED.]  To  make  vol- 
atile ;  to  subtilize  to  a  high  degree. 

Diasolving  the  oil,  and  volatilizing  it.  J!feioton. 

v6L'B0RTH-iTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  occur- 
ring on  small  tables,  often  aggregated  in  globu- 
lar forms,  comprising  two  varieties,  one  greeia 
and  the  other  gray,  and  consisting  chiefly  off 
vanadic  acid,  protoxide  of  copper,  lime,  and 
water.  Dana. 

VOL-cAN'jC,  a.  [It.  vulcanico  ;  Fr.  voleanique.'] 
i*ertaining  to  a  volcano  ;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of,  or  produced,  or  affected  by,  a  volcano.  Lyell. 
j^=-  Volcanic  bombs,  detached  masses  of  molten 
matter  ejected  into  the  air  and  assuming  a  rounded 
form,  and  often  elongated  into  a  pear-shape  as  they 
fall, —  Volcanic  foci,  subterranean  centres  of  action 
in  volcanoes,  where  the  heat  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  of  energy.  Lyell. —  Volcanic  glassy 
(Min.)  a  mineral  consisting  of  lava  which  has  become 
glassy  by  sadden  cooling,  sometimes  composed  of  fel- 
spar, sometimes  of  a  mixture  of  felspar  and  augite, 
with  chrysolite  and  much  iron,  or  of  augite  and  chrys- 
olite, or  labradorite,  &;c. ; — called  also  obsidian.— 
Volcanic  rocks,  (Oeol.)  a  division  of  rocks  which  have 
been  produced  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  by 
the  action  of  fire  or  subterranean  heat.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  unstratified,  and  are  devoid  of  fossils.  — 
Volcanic  tuff,  a  substance  produced  by  the  showering 
down  from  the  air,  or  incumbent  waters,  of  sand  and 
cinders,  first  shot  up  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  by 
the  explosion  of  volcanic  gases.    Lyell. 

V6L-CA-Nl<;!'t-TY,  n.     Volcanism.  Sabine. 

v6L'CA-NiSM.  n.  The  action  of  flre  or  heat  in  the 

interior  of  the  earth  which  produces  volcanoes. 

I  designate  the  whole  of  these  phenomena  by  tlie  g'eneral 
name  ot  volcanvmi  or  volcanicity.  Snbine'a  Humboldt's  Cosmos, 

V6l'CA-NIst,  n.      1.  One  versed  in  the  knowl- 
edge or  science  of  volcanoes.  Knoioles. 
2.  One  who  believes  in  the  effects  of  volcanic 
eruptions  in  the  formation  of  mountains.  W^n^rAi. 

VOL-oAN'i-TY,  M.   State  of  beingvolcanic.  Clarke. 


v6l-ca-ni-za'tion,  1 

to  volcanic  action. 


The  act  of  subjecting 
Clarke. 


VOL'CA-NfZE,  V.  a.  To  subject  to  the  influence 
of  volcanic  action.  Maunder. 

VQL-CA'NO,  n. ;  pi.  vpL-CA'NOE?.  [It.,  from 
Vulcan  (L.  Vulcanus),  the  god  of  fire.]  A 
mountain  or  hill  of  conical-shape,  having  at  the 
top  a  cup-shaped  depression,  called  the  crater^ 
from  which  issue  occasionally  flame  and  sul- 
phurous acid  and  other  gases,  with  jets  of  steam, 
and  from  which,  at  times,  ashes  are  thrown  up 
high  into  the  air,  or  currents  of  melted  rock  or 
lava  burst  forth  and  pour  down  the  sides.  Ansted. 

There  are  in  the  world  perJiaps  two  hundred  volcanoes. 
Those  with  the  effects  of  which  we  are  beet  acquainted  are, 
Hecla  in  Iceland,  Etna  in  Sicily,  and  Vesuvius  in  Italy. 
Volcanoes  are  also  thoufrht  to  exist  in  the  moon  of  far  greater 
power  and  magnitude  than  those  of  the  earth.  Davis. 
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VOLE,  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  volo,  to  fly.] 

1.  A  deal  at  cards,  that  draws  all  the  tricks. 

I  might  by  this  have  won  a  vole.  Swift. 

2.  {ZoOl.)  An  animal  of  the  genus  Arvicola 
of  several  species,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
the  water-vole,  or  water-rat  (Armcola  amphibi- 
w  of  Demarest).  Eng.Cyc.    Baird. 

VOLE,  V.  n.   To  win  all  the  tricks  at  cards.  Pope. 

rOLkE '  (vo-la'),  ".  [Fr.]  (Mus.)  A  rapid  flight 
of  notes.  Moore. 

Vb  'LEJVS  ^r^  'LEJV^.  [L.]  Willing  or  not  will- 
ing. —  See  Nolens  Volens.  Hamilton. 

VOL'^l-RY,  n.    [L.  volo,  to  fly  ;  Fr.  volerie.} 

1.  A  flight  of  birds,    [b.]  Locke. 

2.  A  bird-cage  large  enough  for  birds  to  fly 
about  in;  a  volary.  Locke. 

tVOL'J-TA-BLE,  a.  Evaporating;  volatile; 
changeable.    "  Volitable  spirit."  Hopkins. 

VOL-l-TA'TIpN,  n.  [L.  volito,  volitaius,  to  fly.] 
The  act  or  the  power  of  flying.  Browne. 

vp-Li"TIpN  (vo-lish'un),  «.  [L.  volo,  to  will,  — 
akin  to  Sansc.'f«r,  to  choose  ;  Gr.  ^ohlofiai,  to 
will;  Goth,  vil-ja,  to  will.  Wm.  Smith.  —  It. 
volizione ;  Sp.  volicion ;  Fr.  volition.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  willing  or  exercising  the  will. 

Volition  is  an  act  of  the  mind  knowingly  exerting  that 
dominion  it  talces  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by 
employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from,  any  particular  action. 

Locke. 

2.  The  power  of  willing  or  choosing.  Johnson. 

VOL'J-TIVE,  a.    1.  Having  the  power  to  will. 

They  not  only  perfect  the  intellectual  faculty,  but  the 
volitive;  making  the  man  not  only  more  knowing,  but  more 
wise  and  better.  Male. 

2.  Expressing  a  volition  or  act  of  the  will ; 
as,  "  A  volitive  sentence."  A.  Crosby. 

VdL'L^Y  (vBl'le),  n.     [L.  volo,  to  flj;;  Fr.  volee.'] 

1.  A  flight  of  shot ;  a  rapid  emission  or  dis- 
charge of  shot  from  guns. 

A  voUey  of  shot  slew  two  of  his  company.  Raleigh. 

2.  An  emission  of  many  at  once ;  a  burst. 

A  line  volley  of  words,  gentlemen.  Shdk. 

Rattling  nonsense  in  full  voUeyB  breaks.  Pope. 

VOL'LfY,  V.  a.  [i.  volleyed  ;  pp.  volleying, 
volleyed.]  To  discharge  at,  or  throw  out,  as 
with  a  volley  ;  —  used  with  om^.     [r.]  Shak. 

VOL'LpY,  «. /t.    To  discharge  at  once.         Shak. 

VOL'LEYED  (vol'Ud),  a.  Discharged  with  a  vol- 
ley.  "  "The  blasting  voHcyed  thunder."    Milton. 

t  VbL'OW,  V.  a.  [From  the  answer  volo  in  the 
baptismal  service.]  To  baptize ;  —  applied  con- 
temptuously by  the  Keformers.  Tyndale. 

VOLT,  n.  VL.  volvo,  volvius,  to  roll  or  tvu:n  about ; 
Fr.  volte.} 

1.  (Man.)  A  round  or  a  circular  tread ;  a 
gait  of  two  treads  made  by  a  horse  going  side- 
ways round  a  centre,  so  that  these  two  treads 
of  the  fore  and  the  hind  feet  make  parallel 
tracks.  Far.  Diet. 

2.  (Fencing.)  A  leap  to  avoid  a  thrust.  Smart. 

VOL'tA,  «.;  pi.  VOLTE  (vSl'ta).  [It.]  (Mus.') 
Time  ;  —  as  in  the  phrases,  "  Prima  volta " 
(first  time) ;  "  Seconda  volta  "  (second  time). 

Warner. 

VOL-TA'JC,  a.  [From  VoUa,  the  name  of  an  emi- 
nent Italian  electrician.]  (Elec.)  Noting  or  re- 
lating to  currents  of  electricity  generated  by 
chemical  action,  in  contradistinction  to  magneto- 
electric,  thermo-electric,  and  induced  currents, 
and  to  Franklinio  electricity,  and  to  animal  elec- 
tricity ;  volta-electric ;  galvanic,  Faraday, 
a^'  Some  writers  attribute  the  voltaic  current  to 
the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals. 

Voltaic  battery,  an  instrument,  variously  construct- 
ed, for  generating  an  electric  current,  and  usually 
consisting  of  two  or  more  plates  or  cylinders  of  dis- 
similar metals,  arranged  in  juxtaposition  in  a  single 
pair,  or  alternately  in  a  series  of  connected  pairs,  each 
pair  being  immersed  in  a  saline  or  acid  liquid,  which 
acts  chemically  on  one  metal  and  not  on  the  other ;  and 
the  whole  combination  constituting,  when  the  dissim- 
ilar terminal  metals  are  connected  by  a  wire  or  other 
conductor,  a  complete  voltaic  circuit  traversed  by  an 
electric  current :  galvanic  battery ;  voltaic  or  galvanic 
circle.  It  is  said  to  be  simple  or  compound,  according  as 
the  dissimilar  metals  constitute  a  single  pair  or  a  series 
of  pairs.      In  Buaaen^a  voltaic  battery,  the  metal  not 


VOLTIGEUR 

chemically  acted  on  is  replaced  by  carbon. —  Constant 
voltaic  battery^  a  battery  which  lias  its  two  metals  im- 
mersed in  two  different  liquids  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  porous  partition,  and  which  affords,  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  an  electric  current  of  near- 
ly uniform  strength.  — Voltaic  pile^  a.  kind  of  battery,  in- 
vented by  Volta,  in  which,  instead  of  a  saline  or  acid 
liquid,  piecerf  of  cloth  or  card  moistened  with  such  a 
liquid  are  used.  —  Poles  of  the  voltaic  battery,  the  termi- 
nal surfaces  of  the  two  metallic  conductors  of  the  vol- 
taic circuit  in  contact  with  the  electrolyte  in  the  decom- 
posing cell ;  the  surface  connected  with  the  conduct- 
ing-plate  of  the  battery  being  called  the  positive  pole, 
the  positive  electrode,  zincode,  or  zincoid ;  and  the  sur- 
face connected  with  the  generating  plate  being  called 
the  negative  pole,  negative  electrode,  platinode,  and 
chloroid :  —  the  two  connected  plates  of  two  different 
cells  of  a  compound  battery  ;  the  generating  plate  be- 
ing called  the  zincous  pole,  aird  the  conducting  plate 
being  called  the  chlorous  pole :  —  the  two  plates  or  cyl- 
inders of  a  simple  voltaic  circle.  Graham. —  Voltaic 
arc,  the  arc  of  flume,  of  dazzling  brilliancy  and  intense 
heat,  accompanying  the  disruptive  discharge  of  a  pow- 
erful voltaic  battery  between  two  charcoal  points  or 
other  conductors  connected  with  its  two  terminal 
cells.  Sir  H.  Davy,  with  a  battery  consisting  of  two 
thousand  pairs  of  plates,  obtained  an  arc  four  inches 
in  length.  —  Simple  voltaic  circle,  a  combination  of  a 
single  pair  of  two  dissimilar  metallic  plates  and  a 
liquid  acting  chemically  on  one  of  them,  or  of  two 
different  liquids  and  one  metallic  plate,  arranged  so 
as  to  form  a  voltaic  circuit. —  Compound  voltaic  cir- 
cle, a  combination  of  a  series  of  pairs  of  dissimilar 
metals  and  a  liquid  acting  chemically  on  one  of  the 
metals,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  voltaic  circuit ;  com- 
pound voltaic  battery.  —  Voltaic  circuit,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  plates  of  a  voltaic  battery,  the  liquids  in 
which  the  plates  are  immersed,  and  the  wire  or  other 
medium  of  communication  between  the  terminal  plates 
of  the  battery  —  all  of  which,  combined  together,  con- 
stitute the  conductor  through  which  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent circulates.  —  Voltaic  cvrrcvt,  a  continuous  elec- 
tric current  set  in  motion  by  a  voltaic  battery  ;  a  con- 
tinuously transmitted  electrical  force  developed  by  a 
vollaic  battery.  —  Voltaic  decomposition,  the  decompo- 
sition of  a  chemical  compound,  as  water,  by  means 
of  voltaic  electricity. —  Voltaic  induction,  the  induc- 
tion, by  a  voltaic  current,  of  a  momentary  secondary 
current  of  electricity  in  a  contiguous  conductor,  wheu 
the  voltaic  current  begins  to  flow  or  ceases  to  flow, 
and  when  its  intensity  changes. —  Voltaic  endosmose, 
the  passage  of  the  liquid  of  a  decomposing  cell,  con- 
nected with  a  voltaic  battery,  and  divided  into  two 
chambers  by  a  permeable  diaphragm  of  wet  bladder  or 
porous  earthen  ware,  from  the  chamber  containing 
the  positive  terminal  plate  into  the  chamber  contain- 
ing the  negative  terminal  plate,  the  liquid  rising  some- 
times several  inches  in  the  latter  above  its  level  in  the 
former. —  Voltaic  magnet,  a  rod,  or  piece  of  soft  iron, 
rendered  temporarily  magnetic  by  a  voltaic  current 
transmitted  through  a  helix  of  wire  surrounding  it ; 
electru-magnet. —  Voltaic  protection  of  metals,  tho  pro- 
tection of  a  negative  metal  from  the  solvent  action' of 
saline  and  acid  liquids  by  association  with  more  posi- 
tive metal  — iron,  for  instance,  by  zinc,  as  in  articles 
of  galvanized  iron,  which  are  coated  by  the  former 
metal.    Faraday.     Miller.     Oraham. 

VOL'TA-I^M,  n.  A  peculiar  form  of  electric 
agency,  including  all  those  electrical  phenome- 
na which  arise  from  the  chemical  reactions  of 
certain  metals  with  different  fluids  ;  galvanism  : 
—  the  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  this 
form  of  electricity.  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

VOL'TA-lTE,  n.  (Min.)  An  opaque,  crystalline 
mineral,  of  resinous  lustre,  consisting  of  pro- 
tosulphate  of  iron,  persulphate  of  iron,  and 
water.  Dana, 

VOL-TAm'^-TI^R,  n.     {Elec.)  An  instrument,  of 

various  forms,  invented  by  Faraday,  for  meas- 
uring the  chemical  decomposing  action  of  a 
voltaic  current,  which  is  constant  for  a  constant 
quantity  of  electricity.  Faraday. 

J9®=  The  voltameter  consists  of  a  decomposing  cell, 
making  a  part  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  and  measuring  the 
power  of  that  circuit  by  the  quantity  of  water  decom- 
posed, as  shown  by  the  quantity  of  its  component 
gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  collected.    Faraday. 

v5L'TA-PLAST,  n.  A  name  given  to  that  form 
of  galvanic  battery  which  is  adapted  to  the  elec- 
trotype. Francis. 

VOL'TA-TYPE,  n.    Electrotype.  Miller. 

VOL'Tf.  [It.,  turn  over.]  {Mus.)  A  direction 
to  turn  over  a  leaf.  Moore, 

Volti  subito,  turn  ovei'  quickly. 

VOL-TI-qfEUR'  (v51-te-zhur'),  ".  [Fr. ;  voUige, 
vaulting.] 

1.  A  vaulter ;  a  tumbler.  Surenne. 

2.  {Mil.)  Alight  horseman  or  dragoon.  Sim. 
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VOLT'ZJNE,  {  „.      (;iu„,-)    ^n  op3.q}ie  or  sub- 
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VOLT'zItE,  )  translucent  mineral  occurring  in 
implanted  spherical  globules,  and  consisting  of 
sulphide  of  zinc  and  oxide  of  zinc.  Dana. 

VO-LU'B!-LATE,  u.     (Boi.)  Volubile.         Smart. 

v6l'U-BILE,  o,     (Bof.)  Twining.  Clarke. 

VfiL-U-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  volubilitas ;  It.  volu- 
biliih\  S^.  votubilidad ;  Fr.  voluiiliU.I 

1.  The  act  or  the  power  of  rolling. 
VolubUity,  or  aptness  to  roll,  is  the  property  of  a  bowl.  Watts. 

2.  Activity  or  rapidity  of  speech ;  fluency. 

He  expressed  himself  with  great  volvbiUty  of  words,  natu- 
ral and  proper.  Clarendon. 

3.  Changeableness  ;  mutability;  inconstancy. 
"  Volubility  of  human  affairs."         U Estrange. 

VSl'U-BLB  (vol'u-bl),  a.  [L.  volubilis;  volvo, 
volutv^,  to  roll ;  It.  volubile ;  Sp.  §  Fr.  voluble.'] 

1.  Formed  so  as  to  roll,  or  so  as  to  be  easily 
put  in  motion.     "  Voluble  particles."        Boyle. 

2.  KoUing ;  having  quick  motion 

This  less  voluble  earth.  Milton. 

3.  Nimble ;  active ;  —  applied  to  the  tongue. 

A  volvble  and  flippant  tongue.  Watts. 

4.  Kapid  or  fluent  of  words. 

If  vohibU  and  sharp  discourse  he  marred.  Shak. 

CossLO,  a  knave  very  voluble.  Shak. 

5.  (jBot.)  Twining,  as  the  stem  of  hops  and 
beans.  Gray. 

V6L'y-BLE-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being  volu- 
ble ;  volubility.  Ash. 

VOL'y-BLY,  ad.  In  a  voluble  manner.  Hudibras. 

VOL'UME  (vsryiim)  [yoryum,  W.  J.  Ja. ;  vol'yum, 
S.  K. ;  v51'um,  P.  E.  XVb.'],  n.  [L.  volumen,  a 
roll ;  volvo,  voluttts,  to  roll ;  It.  volume ;  Sp. 
volumen ;  Fr.  volwne.'] 

1.  t  A  roll  of  writing,  which  was  the  old  form 
of  a  book  ;  an  ancient  book  which  consisted  of 
a  sheet  wound  round  a  staif.  Brande. 

2.  As  much  as  is  convolved  at  once ;  a  roll ;  a 
coil ;  a  convolution ;  a  wreath  ;  a  fold. 

So  glides  some  trodden  serpent  on  the  grass, 

And  long  behind  his  wounded  volume  trails.       Urj/den. 

3.  Bulk  ;  size  ;  dimensions  ;  space  occupied. 

Onr  language  takes  from  the  French  a  sense  of  which  the 
liatin  knows  nothing;  and  volume  means  bulk,  size,  or  solid 
content.  P.  Q/e. 

4.  A  swelling  body,  as  a  wave  of  water. 

Thames'  fruitful  tides 
Blow  through  the  vale  in  silver  volumes  play.       Fenton. 

5.  A  book ;  tome.  "  One  short  volume."  Swift. 

A  library  is  said  to  consist  of  so  many  thousand  volumes, 
and  a  long  work  is  divided  for  convenience  into  several  vol- 
umes. Brawie. 

6.  {Mus.)  Quantity  or  fulness.  Warn^. 
Volume  of  a  body,  the  number  of  cubic  units,  as 

cubic  inches,  cubic  feet,  &c.,  which  a  body  contains  ; 
solidity.  Doxies. 

VOL'yMED  (vSI'yumd),  a.      Forming  volumes  or 
rolling  masses  ;  having  the  form  of  a  roll. 
■With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 
To  one  white  sky  of  sulphurous  hue.  Byron. 

VO-LU'MJ-NOtjS,  a.  [L.  voluminosus  ;  It.  §  Sp. 
v.oluminoso  \  Fr.  volumineux.'] 

1.  Pull  of  windings,  bondings,  or  folds ;  con- 
sisting of  many  coils  or  complications. 

The  serpent  rolled  voluminous  and  vasL  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  many  volumes.  Graunt. 

3.  Of  great  volume  or  size ;  large ;  bulky. 

"Why,  though  I  seem  of  a  prodigious  waist, 

I  am  not  so  voluminous  and  vase.  -B.  Jonson. 

4.  Having  written  much  or  many  volumes. 
"  A  voluminous  writer."  Spectator. 

5.  Copious ;  difiiisive  ;  prolix,     [e.] 

[He]  was  too  voluminous  in  discourse.  Clarendon. 

VO-LU'MJ-NOtJS-LY,  ad.  In  many  volumes  or 
books ;  copiously  j  diffusively.  Granville. 

VO-LU'MJ-NOyS-NEaS,  m.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  voluminous.  Dodwell. 

t  "V6L'y-MIST,  n.  A  writer  of  a  volume  or  of  vol- 
umes ;  an  author.  Milton. 

■v6l'UN-TA-R!-LY,  ad.  In  a  voluntary  manner ; 
of  one's  own  accord ;  spontaneously.       South. 

VOL'yN-TA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  vol- 
untary ;  spontaneousness.  Hammond. 

VOL'UN-TA-RY,   It.     [L.   voluntariits ;  voluntas. 


will,  choice ;  voh,  to  will ;  It.  voUmtario ;  Sp. 
voluntario ;  Fr.  volonfaire.'] 

1.  Acting  without  compulsion,  or  without  be- 
ing influenced  by  another  ;  acting  by  choice  or 
one's  own  accord  or  free  will ;  bestowed  freely ; 
gratuitous ;  spontaneous. 

God  did  not  work  as  a  necessary,  but  a  voluntary,  agent, 
intending  beforehand  Hooker. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  of  one's  own  free  will. 

An  action  is  neither  good  nor  evil  unless  it  be  voluntary 
and  chosen.  Bp.  Taykn: 

3.  Willing  ;  acting  with  willingness. 

She  fell  to  lust  a  voluntary  prey,  Fope. 

4.  Done  by  design ;  designed;  intended;  in- 
tentional.    "  Voluntary  murder."  Perkins. 

5.  Acting  or  moving  in  obedience  to  the  will. 
"  Voluntary  muscles."  Dunglison. 

Voluntary  conveyance,  (Xaw.)  a  conveyance  without 
valuable  consideration,  such  as  a  deed  or  settlement 
in  favor  of  a  wife  or  children,—  Voluntary  escape,  an 
escape  of  a  person  from  custody  by  the  'express  con- 
sent of  llis  keeper Voluntary  jurisdiction,  (^Eng. 

Law.)  a  jurisdiction  exercised  by  certain  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  matters  where  there  is  no  opposition. —  Vol- 
untary oath,  an  oath  taken  in  some  extra-judicial  mat- 
ter, or  before  some  magistrate  or  officer  who  cannot 

compel  it  to  betaken Voluntary  waste,  WASte  done 

by  acts  of  commission,  as  by  pulling  down  a  house  ;  — 
distinguished  from  permissive  waste,  which  is  matter 
of  omission  only.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Voluntary  and  willing  are  applicable  to  the 
acts  of  conscious  agents,  and  imply  volition.  Vol- 
untary labor  or  measure  ;  willing  mind  ;  wilting  to  do 
good  ;  spontaneous  effusion  of  the  heart,  burst  of  ap- 
plause, or  productions  of  the  earth  ;  a  voluntary  offer ; 
a  gratuitous  gift  or  service. 

VOL'lIN-TA-EY,  n.  1.  A  volunteer ;  one  who 
acts  of  hi's  ovjn  accord,     [n.]  Shak. 

2.  (^Mus.)  An  extemporaneous  performance 
upon,  or  a  composition  written  for,  the  organ, 
and  usually  introductory  to  some  other  perform- 
ance. Warner. 

VOL'nN-TA-EY-I§lVI,  n.  Voluntary  principle  or 
action ;  the  system  of  supporting  any  thing  by 
voluntary  contribution  or  assistance.  [Modern 
and  rare.]  Dr.  Chalmers. 

VOL-UN-TEER',  «.  [It.  vohntario;  Sp.  volun- 
tario ;  Fr.  volontaire.  —  See  Voluntary,  a.] 

1.  One  who  engages  in  any  service  of  his  own 
accord  or  of  his  own  free  will. 

2.  {Mil.')  Any  one  who  enters  into  service 
of  his  own  accord ;  a  person  who,  in  time  of  war, 
offers  his  services  to  his  country.         Stoegueler. 

3.  {Law.)  A  party,  other  than  a  wife  or  child, 
to  whom,  or  for  whose  benefit,  a  voluntary  con- 
veyance is  made.  Burrill. 

VOL-UN-TEER',  a.  Engaging  in  service  of  one's 
own  accord ;  as,  "  Volunteer  soldiers."  Clarke. 

V6L-VN-TEER',  v.    n.     [i.    VOLUNTEERED  ;  pp. 

VOLUNTEERING!,     VOLUNTEERED.]        To    act    Or 

serve  as  a  volunteer ;  to  act  freely.         Phryden. 
VOL-UN-TEER',  v.  a.    To  offer  voluntarily. 

Who  had  volunteered  their  services  against  him.  B.  Jonson. 

VO-LtJPT'lT-A-RY  (vo-liipt'yu-j-re),  n.     [L.  volup- 

tuariits  ; '  Fr.  volupfueux.']      One    addicted    to 

pleasures,  or  excess  of   sensual  pleasures  ;   a 

sensualist;  an  epicure.  Atterbury, 

Syn.  —  See  Sensualist. 

VO-Lt'PT'y- A-RY, «.  Affording  pleasure.  Johnson. 

VO-LtJPT'y-OUS  (vo-lupt'yu-us),  a.  [L.  vokiptuo- 
su^l  It.  voluttuoso;  Sp.  voluptuoso;  Fr.  volup- 
tueux.] 

1.  Addicted  to  pleasures,  particularly  those 
of  sense  ;  luxurious  ;  epicurean  ;  sensual. 

The  jolly  and  voluptuous  livers.  Atterbury, 

2.  Exciting,  or  fitted  to  excite,  sensual  de- 
sires.    "  Voluptuous  charms."  Macaulay. 

VO-LtfPT'y-OfjS-LY,  ad.  In  a  voluptuous  man- 
ner ;  luxuriously.  South. 

VO-LtJPT'y-oys-NESS,  ».  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  voluptuous.  Donne. 

t  VO-LtJP'TY,  n.    Voluptuousness.       Wickliffe. 

t  VOL-y-TA'TIQN,  n.  [L.  volutatio.']  Wallow- 
ing ;  rolling.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

VO-LUTB'  [vo-lut'i  S.  W.  P.  Sm.  Wb. ;  vSl'ut, 
Ja.],  n.  [L.  voluta;  volvo,  volutus,  to  roll;  It. 
§  Sp.  voluta ;  Fr.  volute.] 

1.  (Arch.)  The  convolved  or  spiral  ornament 
which  forms   the  principal   distinction  of  the 


Ionic  capital,  and  which,  in  another  form,  is 
placed  diagonally  at  each  angle  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  capitals.  Brande.  FairhoU. 
2.  (ZoBl.)  One  of  a  genus  of  marine  gaetero- 
pods,  having  a  shell  with  a  short  spire  and  a 
plaited  columella.  Woodward, 

V0-LUT'5D,  a.  Having  volutes,  or  spiral  forms  ; 
with  a  spiral  scroll.  Jod/rell. 

VO-LU'TIQN,  n.     A  spiral  form,     [r.]  HiU, 

V0'M3;R,  n.  [L.,  a  ploughshare.J  (Anat.)  A  thin, 
flat  bone  separating  the  nostrils.        Dunglison, 

v6m'1-C4,  n,  [L.]  (Med,)  A  purulent  collec- 
tion in  the  lungs.  Dunglison, 

VOM'JO-NfJT,  n.  The  seed  of  a  species  of 
Strychnos,  —  See  Nux  Vomica.  Hill, 

v6m')T,  V,  n,  [L.  vomo,  vomitus  (Gr.  IfLiiv)  ;  It. 
vomitare ;  Sp.  vomitar ;  Fr.  vomir^  \i,  vom- 
ited ;  pp,  VOMITING,  VOMITED,]  To  eject  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  by  way  of  the  mouth ; 
to  puke  ;  to  spew. 

The  dog,  when  ho  is  sick  at  the  stomach,  knows  his  cure, 
&ll8  to  his  grass,  vomits,  and  is  well.  More, 

VOM'JT,  V,  a,    1.  To  throw  up  from  the  stomach. 
The  fish  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the  dry  land.       Jon,  ii.  10. 
2.  To  eject  or  to  throw  out  with  violence. 
During  the  night,  the  volcano  . .  .  vomited  up  vast  quan- 
tities of  flre  and  smoke.  Cook. 

v6m'(T,  n.     1.  Matter  vomited.  Sandys. 

2.  A  substance  capable  of  producing  vomit- 
ing ;  an  emetic.  Dunglison. 
Black  vomit,  the  yellow  fever,  so  called  because  it  is 
accompanied  by  vomiting  of  black  matter.  ZHinglison. 

v6m'{T-ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who  vomits ;  ejection 
from  the  stomach  through  the  month.  Dunglison, 

VO-MI"TION  (v9-mish'un),  n.  [L.  vomitio.]  The 
act  or  the'  power  of  vomiting.  Grew. 

v6m'!-TIVE,  a.  [It.  ^  Sp.  vomitivo ;  Fr.  vomitif,] 
Causing  vomits ;  emetic ;  vomitory.       Browne. 

VOM'JT-N&T,  n.     Vomic-nut.  Simmonds. 

vg-MI'TO,n.  [Sp.]  (Med.)  The  yellow  fever, 
or  black  vomit.  Clarke. 

V6M'1-Tp-RY,  a.  ,[L.  vomitorius ;  It.  §  Sp.  vomi- 
torio;  ''Ft.'  vomitoire.]  Producing  vomiting; 
emetic  ;  vomitive.  Browne. 

v6m'I-TO-RY,  n,     1.  An  emetic,    [r.]    Holland, 

2.  Adoor  of  a  theatre,  or  other  building,  by 

which  the  crowd  is  let  out.  Scott. 

v6M-l-Ty-RI"TipN,  n.  (Med.)  An  ineffectual 
effort  to  vomit :  — a  vomiting  of  but  little  mat- 
ter ;  —  vomiting  which  is  effected  almost  with- 
out effort.  Dunglison. 

Vp-RA'CIOyS  (vg-ra'shuB,  66),  a.  [L.  vorax ;  voro, 
to  devour  ;  It.  vorace  ;  Sp.  voraz ;  Fr.  t!0)-osc«.] 
Having  voracity ;  greedy ;  ravenous ;  rapacious  ; 
feeding  eagerly ;  extremely  hungry. 

They  [crows]  are  very  voracious,  and  will  despatch  a  car- 
cass in  a  trice.  Dajnpier. 
They  devoured  it  with  a  voracious  appetite.  Coolc. 
Syn.  —  See  Rapacious. 

Vp-RA'CIOyS-LY  (vo-ra'shua-le),  ad.  With  vo- 
racity ;  greedily  ;  ravenously.  Boswell. 

Vp-RA'CIOys-NESS  (v9-ra'shus-n«s),  n.  The 
quality  or  the  state  of  being  voracious  ;  voracity. 

Vp-RAg'J-TY,  n.  [L.  voracitas  ;  It.  voracitk ;  Sp. 
voracidad ;  Fr.  voracite.]  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  voracious  ;  greediness  ;  raven- 
ousness ;  voraciousness;  avidity. 

Creatures  by  their  voracity  pernicious  have  commonly 
fewer  young.  DerTiam. 

Syn.  —  See  Avidity. 

VO-RA^'l-NOUS,  a.  [L.  voraginosus ;  vorago,  a 
gulf.]     Full  of  gulfs  or  whirlpools.  Scott. 

VOR'AU-LlTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  brittle,  opaque  or 
subtranslucent,  blue  mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre, 
crystalline,  and  also  massive,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  phosphoric  acid,  alumina,  protoxide 
of  iron,  magnesia,  and  water;  —  called  also  laz- 


VOR'TEX,  n.    [L.  verto,  to  turn  :  —  same  as  ver- 
tex?^   pi.  L.  roit'Tir-c'l^i ;  Eng.  voe'tEx-:^?. 

1.  Any  portion  of  fluid,  whether  liquid  or 
aeriform,  which  whirls  around,  or  has  a  gyrato- 
ry motion  ;  —  particularly  a  body  of  water  run- 
ning rapidly  round  and  forming  a  cavity  in  the 
middle,  into  which  floating  bodies  are  drawn; 
a  whirlpool.  Newton. 

2.  A  whirlwind.  Brande. 
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3.  {Cartesian  PhihsophyS)  A  system  or  col- 
lection of  material  particles,  supposed  to  form 
a  fluid  or  ether,  and  to  be  endowed  with  a  rapid 
rotatory  motion  about  the  same  axis.      Hvtton, 

j^S^  "  By  means  of  this  hypothesis,  and  the  received 
doctrine  of  centriftigal  forces,  a  plausible  explanation 
may  be  given  of  the  motions  of  the  planets,  which 
move  nearly  in  the  same  plane ;  but  the  motions  of 
the  comets,  which  traverse  the  heavens  in  all  direc- 
tionsj  are  inexplicable,  and  in  fact  are  inconsistent 
with  the  hypothesis."    Brande. 

P'ortei  wheelj  turbine  wheel. — See  TURBINE.  JVichol. 

VOR'T|-CAL,  a.    Wliirlingj  turning.        Newton, 

VOR'Tl-CEL,  n.     [L.  vortex^  vorticis,  a  whirlpool.] 
{Zodl.)  A  plaited  columella.  Woodioard. 

VOR-Ti^'J-NoOS,  a.     [See  Vertioinoits.]  Hav- 
ing a  rotatory  motion  round  an  axis  ;  vortical. [k.] 

"With  vortiffinous  and  hideoua  whirl 

Sucks  down  its  prey  insatiable.  Ctotoper, 

VO'TA-RESS,  n.     A  female  votary. 

The  imperial  votaresn  passed  on, 

In  maiden  meditation  fivney  free.  ShaJc. 

VO'TA-RiST,  n.    A  votary,     [r.] 

Jiike  a  sad  votariat  in  palmer's  weed.  JUilton. 

VO'TA-RY,  n.    One  devoted,  as  by  a  vow,  to  some 
pursuit,* service,  worship,  study,  or  state  of  life. 

A  votary  to  fond  desire.  Sliak. 

The  enemy  of  our  happiness  has  his  servants  and  votaHes 

among  those  who  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Rogers. 

VO'TA-RY,  a.    Devoted;  promised;  consequent 
on  a  TOW.     **  Votary  resolution."  Bacon. 


VOTE, 


OTE,  n.     [X.  votum 
Sp.  voto ;  Tr.  vote.'] 


;  voveo,  votus,  to  vow ;  It.  § 


1.  Suffrage ;  voice  or  opinion  of  a  person, 
given  in  some  matter  which  is  commonly^  to  be 
determined  by  a  majority  of  voices  or  opinions 
of  persons  who  are  empowered  to  give  them  ; 
the  wish  of  an  individual  in  regard  to  any  ques- 
tion, measure,  or  choice,  expressed  by  word  of 
mouth,  by  ballot,  or  otherwise. 

When  the  votes  are  equal  in  number,  the  proposed  meas- 
ure is  lost.  Bouvier. 

2.  That  by  which  the  will,  preference,  or  opin- 
ion of  a  person  is  expressed ;  a  ballot.      Greeley. 

The  freeman  casting,  with  -unpurchaaed  hand, 

The  vote  that  shakes  the  turrets  of  the  laud.         Holmes. 

3.  The  decision  or  will  of  an  assembly,  or  of 
a  majority  thereof. 

The  judgment,  opinion,  sense,  or  will  of  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly is  expressed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
either  Dy  a  resolution,  order,  or  vote.  —  The  term  vote  may  be 
applied  to  the  result  of  every  question  decided  by  the  as- 
sembly. L.  S.  Gushing. 

4.  f  United  voice  of  persons  in  public  prayer. 
*'  Votes  of  priests  and  people."     Bp.  Prideaux. 

Syn.  —  A  vote  for  or  against ;  the  right  oi  suffrage  ; 
the  voice  of  the  people.  A  vote  is  given  by  ballot,  by 
show  of  hand,  by  division  of  the  assembly,  or  viva 
vocBj  or  in  various  other  ways  The  members  of  Con- 
gress are  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  citizens ;  in 
the  execution  of  a  will,  every  executor  has  a  voice  in 
what  is  transacted. 

VOTE,  V,  a.      [i.  VOTED  ;  pp.  VOTING,  VOTED.] 

1.  To  choose  or  determine  by  suffrage.  Bacon. 

2.  To  give  or  grant  by  vote. 

The  Parliament  voted  them  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  way  of  recompense  for  their  sufferings.  Stffift. 

3.  fTo  condemn ;  to  devote  ;  to  doom. 

The  books  of  curious  arts  that  were  voted  to  destruction 
by  apostolic  authority  and  zeaL  GlanvilL 

VOTE,  V.  n.    To  give  a  vote  or  suffrage.     Selden. 

VOT'^R,  n.  One  who  votes,  or  has  the  r^ht  of 
voting  or  giving  suffrage.  Swift. 

VOT'ING,  n.    Act  of  one  who  votes.      Pol.  Diet. 

VO'TJVE,  a.  [L.  votivtts;  It.  ^  Sp.  votivo  ;  Fr. 
vottf".  — See  vow.]  Given  or  observed  in  con- 
sequence of  some  vow.  "  Votive  tablets."  Dry- 
den.     "  Votive  abstinence."     FeUham. 

VO'TJVE-LY,  ad.     In  a  votive  manner.      Clarke. 

VO'TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  votive.  H.  W.  Hamilton. 

VotycH,  V.  a.    [L.  voco ;,  Norm.  Fr.  voucher.']     [i. 

vouched;  op.  VOUCHING,  VOUCHED.] 

1.  To  call  to  witness ;  to  obtest ;  to  attest. 

Let  him  who  fights  unseen  relate  his  own. 

And  vouch  the  silent  stars  and  conscious  moon.   Dryden. 

2.  fTo  summon ;  to  call;  to  bid  to  come. 
They  allege  the  same  histories,  and  voucli  (as  I  might  say) 

to  their  aid  the  authority  of  the  writers.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 


3.  To  maintain  by  affirmations,  or  by  proof ; 
to  attest ;  to  warrant ;  to  declare ;  to  affirm. 

When  any  particular  matter  of  feet  is  vouched  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  unsuspected  witnesses,  there  our  assent 
is  also  unavoidable.  Locke. 

4.  To  support ;  to  back ;  to  follow  up. 

Me  damp  horror  cliilled 
At  such  bold  words  vouc/iea  with  a  deed  ao  bold.     Milton. 

5.  (Law.)  In  old  practice  to  call  to  warranty  ; 
to  call  on  to  defend,  as  on  a  person  who  has 
warranted  a  title  to  defend  it :  —  to  cite  or 
quote.  Burrill. 

VoOcH,  v.n.  To  bear  witness  ;  to  give  attestation. 

He  declares  he  will  not  believe  her  until  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  shall  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  she  hath  so  sol- 
emnly affirmed.  Swift, 

t  VOUCH,  ft.    "Warrant ;  attestation.  Shak. 

VOUCH-EE',  n.  {Law.)  In  old  practice,  one  who 
is  vouched,  or  called  to  warranty.  Burrill. 

VoOCH'JglR,  n.     1.  One  who  vouches,  or  attests. 

AH  the  great  writers  of  that  age  stand  up  together  as  vouch- 
ers for  one  another's  reputation.  Spectator. 

2.  {Law.)  In  old  practice,  a  calling  to  warran- 
ty ;  a  calling  upon  one  who  has  warranted  a  title, 
to  defend  it  in  an  action :  —  the  party  who 
vouched ;  the  tenant  in  a  real  action,  who  called 
upon  another  to  defend  his  title.  —  In  old  Eng- 
lish law,  an  account-book  wherein  are  entered 
the  acquittances  or  warrants  for  the  account- 
ant's discharge :  —  any  acquittance  or  receipt, 
discharging  a  person,  or  being  evidence  of  pay- 
ment. Burrill. 

VoOcH'OR,  ft.  {Law.)  In  old  practice,  one  who 
calls  in  a  vouchee.  Blackstone. 

VOUCH-SAFE',  V.  a.  [vouch  and  safe.]  [z.  vouch- 
safed ;  pp.  vouchsafing,  vouchsafed.] 

1.  To  let  be  done  without  danger.      Johnson. 

2.  To  condescend  to  grant ;  to  concede. 

It  ia  not  said  by  the  apostle  that  God  vouchsafed  to  the 
heathens  the  means  of  salvation;  and  yet  I  will  not  affirm 
that  God  will  save  none  of  those  to  whom  the  sound  of  the 
gospel  never  reached.  South. 

VOl^CH-SAFE',  V.  71.    To  deign;  to  condescend. 

Doth  she  not  vouchsafe  to  love  me?  Sidney. 

VOUCH-SAFE'MJPNT,  ft.  Grant ;  condescension ; 
concession,     [e,.]  Boyle. 

VOUS'SblR'  (vS'swbr'),  ft.  [Fr.]  One  of  the 
stones,  shaped  like  a  truncated  wedge,  which 
form  an  arch  ;  an  arch-stone.  Tomlinson. 

The  centre  vou^oir,  or  that  in  the  highest  part  or  crown  of 
the  arch,  is  called  the  keystone.  Tomlinson, 

VoW  (vbfi),  ft.  [L.  votum ;  voveo,  votttSj  to  vow; 
It.  3|  Sp.  voto  ;  Fr.  voeu.] 

1.  A  solemn  promise  ;  —  especially,  a  promise 
made  to  a  divine  power  of  something  which  on 
other  grounds  is  not  obligatory  ;  an  act  of  devo- 
tion, by  which  some  part  of  life,  or  some  part 
of  possessions,  is  consecrated  to  a  particular 
purpose. 

Thou,  O  God,  haat  heard  my  vows.  Ps.  \s\.  5. 

To  promise  God  to  do  what  he  commands,  or  to  avoid 
what  he  forbids,  is  not  a  vow,  because  we  are  under  an  obliga- 
tion so  to  act.  Bra^e. 

2.  A  promise  of  love  or  of  matrimony. 

By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 

In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke.  Shak, 

V6W  (voft),  V.  a.  [L.  voveo ;  Fr.  vouer.]  \i. 
vowed  ;  pp.  vowing,  vowed.] 

1.  To  consecrate  by  a  solemn  dedication ;  to 
promise  to  give,  as  to  a  divine  power. 

And  last,  in  honor  of  his  new  abode. 

He  vowed  the  laurel  to  the  laurel's  god.  Dryden. 

2.  t  To  devote  ceremonially. 

To  Master  Harvey  ...  I  have  vowed  this  my  labor.   Spenser. 

3.  To  threaten  solemnly,  or  upon  oath. 

Great  Achilles' 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance.     Shak. 

V6W,  V.  n.   To  make  vows  or  solemn  promises. 

Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldst  not  vow,  than  that  thou 
ahouldst  vow  and  not  pay.  Eccl.  v.  5. 

V6\^ED  (vbAd),  p.  Devoted ;  consecrated.  Milton. 

VoW'jgL,  ft.  [L.  vocalis  ;  vocOj  to  call ;  It  vocale  ^ 
Sp.  vocal;  Fr.  voyelle.] 

1.  A  free  and  uninterrupted  sound  of  the  hu- 
man voice.  The  vowels,  in  English,  are  a,  c,  ^, 
o,  u ;  also  w  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  and  y  ex- 
cept at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 

The  voweU  are  formed  by  the  voice,  modified,  but  not  in- 
terrupted by  the  various  positions  of  the  tongue  and  lips. 
Tieir  diiferences  depend  on  the  proportions  between  the  ap- 


erture of  the  lips  and  the  internal  cavity  of  the  month,  which 
isalteredby  the  diflFercnt  elevations  of  tnc  tongue.  Wheatstone. 
We  should  of  course  expect  the  vowels  to  exhibit  a  still 
more  liquid  or  fluent  character  [than  consonants].  Such  we 
find  to  be  the  fact;  so  that  vowels  can  guide  us  but  a  very 
short  distance  in  etymological  nureuits;  and,  in  a  general 
view,  they  are  entirely  neglected,  as  unimportant,  or  at  least 
unessential,  elements.  Ur.  I),  if.  Qoodwin. 

2.  A  letter  or  character  which  represents  a 

free   and  uninterrupted   sound  of  the   human 

voice.  Sir  J.  Stoddart. 

VoWjglL,  a.     Belonging  to,  or  partaking  of  the 

nature  of,  a  vowel,  or  vowels. 

The  sound  of  the  voice  is  generated  at  the  plottis!  and, 
. . .  whenever  that  sound  passes  on  freely  and  without  inter- 
ruption throughout  the  vocal  tube,  the  modification  of  it  pro- 
duced by  the  articulating  organs  is  a  t^owc/ articulation;  and, 
whenever  it  is  impeded  by  a  collision  of  those  organs,  it  is 
then,  and  then  only,  a  consonantal  articulation.       Stoddart. 

v6W?L-iSH,  a.     Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 

vowel ;  resembling  a  vowel.  B.  Jonson. 

Y0W'^L'l§M,7i.  Use  of  vowels,   [k..]  Blackwood, 

VoW'jpLLED  (vba'eld),  a.  Furnished  with  vow- 
els.    "  WeW-vowelled  words."  Dryden. 

VO^^'?R,  ft.     One  who  makes  a  vow.    Sanderson. 
VOW'-FEL-LOW,   ?t.     One  bound  by  the  same 
vow  with  another,     [r.]  Shak. 

VOX,  n.     [L.]     A  voice  ;  the  voice. 
rox  POP'U'LL     [L.]     The  voice  of  the  people, 

VOY'A^E  (vbi'eij),  ft.  [Fr.  voyage^  from  L.  via, 
a  way,  and  ago,  to  pursue.] 

1.  Formerly,  a  passage,  journey,  or  travel  by 
sea  or  by  land ;  — now  applied  only  to  a  journey 
or  travel  by  sea,  or  the  passage  of  a  vessel  upon 
the  seas,  either  from  one  port  to  another,  or  to 
several  ports. 

Guyon  forward  gan  his  voyage  make. 
With  his  black  palmer,  that  him  guided  still.      Speiis^. 
Our  ships  wait  sundry  voyages.  Bacon. 

2.  f  Course  ;  attempt.    [Low.]  Shak, 

3.  t  The  practice  of  travelling.  Bacon. 
Syn.  — See  Journey. 

VOY'A^E  (vbi'&j),  v.  ft.  [Fr.  voyayer.]  [i.  voy- 
aged; pp.  VOYAGING,  voyaged.']  To  take  a 
voyage  ;  to  travel  by  sea.  Pope. 

VOY'A^E,  V.  a.    To  travel ;  to  pass  over,     [b.] 

With  what  pain  [I  have] 
Voyaged  the  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion.  JUilton. 

VOY'A^E-A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  sailed  or  trav- 
elled over ;  navigable.  Seager. 

VOY'A-^jpR,  n.  {Fr.voyageur.]  One  who  makes 
a  voyage  or  travels  by  sea.  Pope. 

VOYAQEUR  (vw"i'y9-zbur'),  ft.  [Fr.]  A  travel- 
ler by  land  or  water;  —  a  Canadian  river-boat- 
man. W.  Irving. 

YOY' A^-lNG,n.  Act  of  making  a  voyage.  Ec.Rev. 

VOY'AL,  ft.  {Naut.)  A  large  messenger  some- 
times used  in  weighing  an  anchor  by  a  capstan  : 
—  also  the  block  through  which  the  messenger 
passes.  —  "Written  also  viol.  Dana. 

VUG,  or  VTJGH,  ft.  {Min.)  A  natural  cavity  in  a 
lode  ;  —  called  also  vogU.  Ansted. 

VUL'CAN,  n.  [L.  Vulcanus,]  {Roman  Myth.) 
The  god  of  fire.  Wm.  Smith. 

VUL-CA'NJ-AN,  a.     [L.  Vutcanius.] 

1.  Relating  to  Vulcan.  Andrews. 

2.  Relating  to  the  Vulcanists,  or  to  their 
theory  of  the  earth  ;  Vulcanic.  Cleaveland. 

Vulcanian  theory^  (Geol.)  a  theory  which  supposes 
the  earth  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  to 
have  gradually  cooled,  and  subsequently  to  have  be- 
come covered  with  a  solid  crust.  It  also  supposes  the 
land  to  have  been  elevated  by  an  intei'nal  force,  the 
irregularities  of  its  surface  to  have  been  produced  by 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  transported  soils  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  higher 
grounds.  Ency.  Amer. 

VUL-CAN'fC,  a.  [L.  Vulcanv^,  the  god  of  fire.] 
Relating  to  Vulcan  ;  Vulcanian. 

VtJL'CAN-iST,  ft.  One  who  holds  to  the  Vulca- 
nian theory  of  the  earth,  or  that  the  present 
foi-m  of  the  earth  has  been  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fire.  Ch.  Ob. 

VfrL-CAN-T-ZA'TION,  ft.  A  process,  discovered  by 
C.  Goodyear  of  New  York,  of  effecting  a  combi- 
nation of  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  and  sul- 
phur, and  of  thus  imparting  to  the  former  sub- 
stance new  properties  by  which  it  becomes  ap- 
plicable to  many  useful  purposes.  Wood  §  Bache. 
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VULCANIZE 

VfjL'CAN-IZE,  V.  a.  To  subject  to  the  process  of 
Tulcanization,  as  caoutchouc.  Miller. 

Vulcanized  Indian  rubber  appears  to  consist  of  the 
elastic  gum  witli  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  its  weiaht 
of  sulphur.  One  of  the  most  useful  modes  of  effecting 
the  combination  is  to  dissolve  the  caoutchouc  in  tur- 
pentine in  which  the  proper  proportion  of  sulphur  had 
been  previously  dissolved  j  on  allowing  the  solvent  to 
evaporate,  the  mixture  of  caoutchouc  and  sulphur  may 
be  moulded  into  the  form  of  the  article  required.  It 
is  only  on  the  application  of  a  heat  ranging  from  970^ 
10  300^  F.  that  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  sulphur- 
ized compound  are  developed.  Miller. 

f  rvL-C.i'JVd,n.     [It.]    Volcano.       Arbuthnot. 

VUL'G  AR,  a.  [L.  vulgaris ;  vulgus,  a.  crowd,  the 
multitude ;  volvo,  vohitus,  to  roll,  to  form  by 
rolling  together ;  It.  vulgare,  volgare  ;  Sp.  vul- 
gar; Fr.  milgaire.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  multitude  or  common 
people;  suiting  to,  or  practised  among,  the  com- 
mon people;  plebeian.    "  Vulgar  life.    Addison.. 

2.  General;  common;  ordinary.    Richardson. 

3.  Vernacular  ;  national,     [e.] 

To  write  in  our  vulgar  language.  FeU. 

4.  Mean;  low;  vile;  being  of  the  common 
rate;  common-place;  gross;  coarse.  "Vulgar 
minds."    South.     "'Ho  vulgar  laxa.."     Broome. 

5.  Public  ;  commonly  bruited,     [u.]       Shak. 

6.  Consisting  of  common  persons ;  of  the 
multitude  or  many.   "  The  KwZp'aj- people."  Vdal. 

Vulgar  fractions^  {.3rith.)     See  FRACTION,  No.  3. 
Syn.  —  See  Common,  Ordinary. 
VtJL'GAR,  n.     [^Fr.  vulgaire.']    The  common  peo- 
ple ;  the  multitude  ;  the  many.  Shak. 
VUL'G AR-I§M,    n.      1.    Grossness ;  coarseness  ; 
meanness  ;  vulgarity,     [e.]                    Reynolds. 
2.  Vulgar  idiom  or  phrase  ;  barbarism. 

All  violationa  of  grammar,  and  all  vulgarisms,  solecismg, 
and  barbarisms  in  the  conversation  of  boys.  Knox. 

VUL-GlR'r-Ty,  rt.     1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 

being  vulgar  ;    state  of  the  common  or  lowest 

class  of  people.  Browne. 

2.    Mean   conduct;    grossness;    coarseness; 

meanness.  "  Vulgarity  of  expression."  Dryden. 

VfTL'GAR-IZE,  V.  a.        \i.  VULGARIZED  ;  pp.  VUL- 

GAEIZING,  VULGARIZED.]     To  render  vulgar. 
Sometimes  a . . .  word  will  vulgarize  a  poetical  idea.^i-&uf  Ano^ 
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VtjL'GAR-LY,  ad.     1.  Commonly ;  usually  ;  gen- 
erally ;  among  the  common  people. 
Such  an  one  we  call  vulgarly  a  desperate  person.  Hammtmd, 
2.  Meanly  ;  coarsely  ;  grossly  ;  vilely. 

VUL'GAR-NfiSS,  ™.     Vulgarity,     [e.]  Booth. 

VtJL'GATE,  n.  [L.  vulgatus,  commonj  {Eccl. 
Hist.)  An  ancient  Latin  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble, made  chiefly  by  St.  Jerome,  being  the  only 
one  which  the  church  of  Rome  acknowledges  to 
be  authentic.  Hook. 

VtTL'GATE,  It.     Relating  to  the  Vulgate.    Black. 

VUL-N^IR-A-BIL'I-Ty,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  being  vulnerable.  More. 

VUL'NjpR-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  vulnerabilis,  wounding ; 
vulnus,  a  -wound  ;  It.  vulnerabile,  vulnerable  ; 
Sp.  vulnerable ;  Fr.  vulnerable.^  That  may  be 
wounded  ;  liable  to  injury. 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests.  Shak. 

VUL'N^R-A-BLE-NjESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  qual- 
ity of  beiiig  vulnerable.  Ash. 

VtJli'NfR-A-RY,  a.  [L.  vulnerarius ;  It.  §  Sp. 
vulnerario  ;  Fr.  vuMraire.]  Pertaining  to 
wounds  ;  useful  in  healing  wounds  or  external 
injuries.     "  Vulnerary  plasters."  Browne. 

vOl'N^R-A-RY,  n.  Any  thing  used  in  healing 
wounds.     "  A  balsamic  vulnerary."  Knox. 

t  VtJL'NER-ATE,  V.  a.  [L.  vulnero,  vuhieratm.'} 
To  wound  ;  to  hurt ;  to  injure.  Glanvill. 

tVUL-NeR-A'TION,  n.  [L.  vulneratioA  The 
act  of  wounding ;  injury.  Pearson. 

VUL-N^R-OSE',  a.  Full  of  wounds;  having 
wounds;  wounded.  Maunder. 

VUL-NIF'IC,  a.  [L.  vulnificus ;  vulnus,  a  wound, 
and_^aczo,  to  make.]  Causing  wounds  ;  wound- 
making  ;  wound-inflicting,     [e.]  Maunder. 

VUL'PINE  [vul'pin,  P.  J.  F.  Sm.;  vul'pin,  S.  E. 
Ja.  K. ;  vul'pin  or  visrpin,  W.],  a.  [L.  vulpi- 
nus  ;  vulpes,  a  fox.]  Belonging  to  a  fox ;  like  a 
fox;  cunning;  crafty."  Vulpine cxuh."  Feltham. 

VUL'PIN-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  silicious  variety  of 
anhydrite  containing  eight  per  cent,  of  silica.      I 


King  vulture 
(^Sarcoraniphv.1  Papa). 


"WADE 

fSS"  Vul^invte,  from  Vulpino.  in  Italy,  admits  of 
being  cut  and  polished  for  ornamental  purposes. i)ana. 

VUI.T'URE  (viilt'yur),  n.  [L.  vuUur.'] 
(OnwVA. )  Adiuriial  accipitrinebird, 
characterized  by  an  elongated  beak 
curved  only  at  the  extremity, ' 
and  by  having  some  part  of 
the  head,  and  sometimes 
the  neck,  denuded  of 
feathers.  Brande. 
.6®=  In  general  vult- 
ures  are  of  a  cowardly 
nature ;  they  feed  on 
dead  carcasses'  and  of- 
fal. The  king  vulture  , 
(Sarcoramphus  Papa), 
IS  a  large  species,  and 
is  a  native  of  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  America,  though  it  is  occasionally  seen 
as  far  to  the  north  as  Florida,  and  to  the  soulh,  as 
Paraguay.  It  soars  to  a  great  height,  and  is  said  to  be 
extremely  patient  of  hunger.    Baird. 

VUL-TUR't-D^,  n.  pi  [L.  vultur,  a  vulture.] 
(Omith.)  A  family  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Accipitres,  and  including  the  sub-families 
Gyp<etin(e,  Sarcoramphinie,  VuUurinm,  and  Gy- 
phieracince;  vultures.  Gray. 

riJLT-U-RI  'JVJB,  n. 
pi.  (  Omith.)  A  sub- 
family of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order 
Accipitres  and  family 
VuMuridce;  vultures,  i 
Gray. 

VULT'U-RINE     fvult'- 

yu-rln,  19)  [vait'u-r!n,  Vultur  cinereus. 

P.  K.  Sm. ;  vur'chu-rin,  S.  W.},  a.      [L.  vultu- 

rinus.']     Belonging'  to,  or  resembling,  a  vulture  ; 

vulturish  ;  rapacious  ;  ravenous.  Johnson. 

VtJLT'UR-ISH,  a.    Relating  to,  or  like,  a  vulture  ; 

vulturine ;  rapacious.  Ed.  Rev. 

VfJLT'UR-Otrs,  a.  Vulturine.  [E.]  Hammond. 
VUL'VJ-FORM,  a.  [L.  vulva,  volva,  a  wrapper, 
{Bot.)  Resembling  a  cleft 


and  Jbrm.a,  a  form.] 
with  projecting  edges, 
vy '|NG,  p.,  from  vie.  —  See  Vie. 


Loudon. 


w. 


Wa  letter  found  only  in  the  alphabets  of 
9  modern  languages,  is  the  twenty-third  let- 
ter of  the  English  alphabet.  It  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  vowel  and  of  a  consonant.  It  is  a 
consonant  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  sylla- 
bles ;  in  other  situations  it  is  a  vowel,  being  but 
another  form  of  u.  In  English  it  is  scarcely 
used  as  a  vowel,  except  when  united  to  another 
vowel,  as  in  new,  nowj  &c. ;  though  in  Welsh, 
the  w  is  used  alone,  as  in  cwm  (k&m),  being 
equivalent  to  u  or  oo. 

.e^^-^In  form  it  resembles  two  V^st,  antj  its.  Eng- 
lish name  is  derived  from  the  fact  of  the  letter  v  being 
identical  with  w  in  the  Latin,  and  in  the  more  early 
form  of  the  English,  language."    Brande. 

jS^S^  The  aemi-vowels  J^as  y  and  w]  may  be  described 
as  a  sort  of  fulcrum  or  pivot  of  articulation  in  passing 
from  the  English  e  (or  i  short)  to  any  closely  subjoined 
vowel  sound,  in  the  case  oft/ ;  and  from  u  or  oo  to  any 
such  vowel  sound,  in  the  case  of  w.  Thus,  in  yam,  wit, 
we  may  give  first  the  full  sounds  ee^-am,  oo^-it,  where, 
between  the  initial  vowel  sound,  ee,  oo,  and  the  fol- 
lowing vowel  sounds,  the  organs  pass  through  a  cer- 
tain momentary  but  definite  position,  which  gives 
the  character  of  a  consonant  sound,  and  which  we 
have  denominated  a  fulcrum  or  pivot.  If  now  the 
vowel  part,  the  ee  or  oo  sound  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  we  begin  immediately  upon  this  pivot  or 
fulcrum,  and  pronounce  yard,  wit,  we  shall  have  the 
7/  and  w  representing  sounds  of  a  proper  consonant 
character.     Dr.  D.  R.  Goodwin. 

WAB'BLE  (wob'bl),  V,  n.  [Ger.  wirbeln,  to  whirl. 
—  See  Warble.]  [i.  -wabbled;  pp.^  wab- 
bling, WABBLED.]  To  incline  to  one  side  and 
to  the  other  alternately,  as  a  wheel  or  other 
revolving  body  ;  to  waddle.  Moxon. 


WAB'BLE  (wSb'bl),  «.  A  hobbling,  unequal  mo- 
tion, as  of  a  wheel.  Francis. 

WAB'BLING  (wob'bling),  n.  Motion  from  side  to 
side,  as  of  a  revolving  body.  Bartleft. 

WAOKE  (wak'e  or  wStk)  [w^k'e,  Sm.  C  CI.  Wb. ; 
wSk,  if.],  n.  [Ger.]  {Min.)  A  rock  nearly  al- 
lied to  basalt,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
soft  and  earthy  variety.  Lyell. 

J8^  Wacke  has  been  used  in  other  senses  and  rather 
indefinitely.    .Busted. 

WAD  (wod),  It.  [Dut.  ^  Ger.  watte;  Dan.  vat\ 
Sw.  vadd.'] 

1.  A  mass  of  tow,  hay,  or  other  loose  sub- 
stance, wound  or  pressed  together.        Johnson. 

2.  A  heap  or  tuft,  as  of  pease.  Loudon. 

3.  {Chmnery.)  A  mass  or  ball  of  hay,  paper, 
tow,  or  other  loose  substance  rammed  into  a 
gun  after  the  powder,  to  keep  it  close  in  the 
chamber,  and  prevent  it  from  being  scattered 
when  the  discharge  takes  place.  Stocqueler. 

4.  {Min.')  A  name  applied  to  manganese  ores 
occurring  in  amorphous  and  reniform  masses, 
either  earthy  or  compact,  and  sometimes  in- 
crusting  or  forming  spains.  They  are  mixtures 
of  different  oxides,  not  chemical  compounds 
nor  distinct  mineral  species.  Dana. 

>8®=  The  principal  varieties  of  load  are  bog  manga- 
nese, which  consists  mainly  of  oxides  of  manganese 
and  water  ;  cupreous  manganese,  which  contains, 
besides  hydrous  oxides  of  manganese,  black  oxide  of 
copper  and  oxide  of  cobalt,  with  various  impurities; 
and  earthy  cobalt,  in  which  oxide  of  cobalt  sometimes 
amounts  to  thirty-three  per  cent.    Dana. 

5.  [A.  S.  wad.']     t  Woad.  HoUnshed. 


WAD  (wSd),  V.  a.  [^.  WADDED;  pp.  wadding, 
WADDED.]     To  form  into,  or  stuff  with,  a  wad. 

WADD(w5d),K.  {Min.)  See  W AD,  lHo  A.  Brande. 

WAD'DgD  (w5d;ded),jO.  a.  1.  Formed  into  a  wad. 
2.  Stuffed  with  wadding,  as  a  garment.  Synart. 

WAD'DING  (wod'ding),  n.  1.  A  wad,  or  materi- 
al for  wads,  as  for  a  gun.  Brande. 
2.  Sheets  of  cotton,  or  a  kind  of  soft  stuff  of 
loose  texture,  for  stuffing  garments,  &c.  Cowper. 

WAD'DLE  (wod'dl),  v.  n.  [From  Dut.  waggelen,  to 
stagger,  to  waddle.  Johnson.  —  From  Ger.  we- 
deln,  to  wag  the  tail.  Jamieson.  —  A  frequenta- 
tive of  wade.  Lye.  —  Scot,  widdill,  to  waddle.] 
To  move  from  side  to  side,  in  walking,  as  a 
duck  or  a  fat  person  ;  to  wabble  ;  to  tottle. 

As  when  a  dab-cliick  waddles  through  the  copse.       P(^e. 
She  drawls  her  words,  and  waddles  in  her  pace.  Young. 

WAD'DLE  (wod'dl),  -0.  a.  To  prostrate  or  tread 
down  by  waddling,  as  grass.  Drayton. 

WAD'DL^R  (wod'dler),  n.     One  who  waddles. 

WAD'DLING-LY  (w5d'dling-le),  ad.  With  a  wad- 
dling gait.  Clarke. 

WADE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  wadan ;  Frs,  wada ;  Dut. 
waden;  Ger.  waten;  Dan.  vade;  Sw.  ^  Icel. 
vada.  —  Gr.  jSa/voj;  Ij.vado;  It.guadar;  Sp.  Sg 
Port,   vadear ;   Fr.  gueer.]       \i.   waded  ;   pp. 

WADING,  WADED.] 

1.  t  To  go  ;  to  proceed.  Turherville. 

2.  To   walk  through  water,  or  any  yielding 
substance,  as  snow,  high  grass,  &c. 

Learn  to  swim,  and  not  to  wade.  Wotton. 

Fowls  that  frequent  waters,  and  only  wade,  have  as  well 

long  legs  ae  long  necks.  More. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  IJ,  Y,  short;  A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure  ;    fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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3.  To  move  ov  pass  slowly  and  laboriously. 

I  have  waded  through  the  whole  cause,  searching  the 
trutli  by  the  causea  of  truth.  Hooker. 

The  king's  admirable  conduct  liae  waded  through  all  these 
rtilficultica.  Davcnaut. 

WADE,  V.  a.    To  pass  through  or  over  by  wading. 

WAD'jpR,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wades. 
2.  {Oriiifh.)  A  wading-bird.  Brande. 

WAD'-HOOK  (wod'hilk),  n.  {Gunnery.)  A  rod 
with  an  iron  screw  at  one  end,  for  drawing  wads 
from  guns.  Stocqueler. 

WAD'ING,  p.  a.  That  wades;  walking  in  the 
water,  or  other  yielding  substance. 

WAD'ING-BIRD,  ».  (Ornith.)  The  common  name 
of  birds  of  the  order  Grallts,  which  wade  in  the 
water  for  their  food;  a  wader.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WAD'MAAL  (wod'm^l),  n.  [Icel.  vadmaal?^  A 
kind  of  woollen  cloth  manufactured  and  worn 
in  the  Orkneys  and  in  Shetland  ;  —  also  written 
vadmell.  Janiieson. 

WAD'SETT  (wSd'set),  7t.  [Scot. ;  wad,  a  pledge, 
from  A.  S.  wed.l 

1.  {Scotch  Law,)  A  right  by  which  goods  are 
pledged  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt;  a  mortgage  ; 
—  written  also  wadset.  Brande. 

2.  Any  pledge.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

WAD'SET-T^R  (w5(l'ser-ter),  n.  (Scotch  Law.)  A 
creditor  to  whom  a  wadsett  or  mortgage  is  grant- 
ed; a  mortgagee.  Burvill. 

WA'DY,  n.  The  channel  of  a  watercourse,  which 
is  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season.    [Local.]    Wr. 

WA'FJglR,  n.  [Dut.  wafel;  Ger.  waffel\  Dan.uq/"- 
fel ;  Sw.  vdffla.  — Fr.  gaxifre,  a  waffle.] 

1.  A  thin  cake,  "  Wafers  .  .  .  hot."   Chaucer. 

2.  The  bread  used  in  the  Eucharist  by  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  A  thin  leaf  of  paste  used  for  sealing  letters, 
and  for  making  official  impressions  on  at  the 
foot  of  documents.  Johnson. 

WA'P^R,  V.  a.  \i.  WAFERED  ;  pp.  -wafering, 
"VVAFEiiED.]    To  seal  or  close  with  a  wafer.  Sm. 

WAF'FLE  (wSf'fl),  n.  [Dut.  wafel.  See  Wa- 
fer.] Alight,  thin  cake  baked  in  a  closed,  iron 
utensil  on  coals.  P.  Cyc. 

WAF'FLE-IR-ON  (wSffl-i-urn),  n.  A  covered 
iron  utensil  for  baking  waifles  in.  Kaowles. 

wAft  [waft,  S.  W.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R. ;  wift,  P.  J.  K.], 
V.  a.    [From  wave."]  [i.  wafted  ;  j^P-  wafting, 

WAFTED    ( — fWAFT.    Shak).] 

1.  To  move  or  cause  to  move  by  a  waving 
motion ;  to  bear  or  convey  through  a  buoyant 
medium,  as  through  the  air,  or  on  the  water. 

Thence  wafted  with  a  merry  gale,  Drayton. 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  wa/t  a  sigh  frOm  Indus  to  the  pole.  Pope. 

Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  his  story.  Heber. 

2.  To  buoy  ;  to  cause  to  float.  .  [r.] 

Their  lungs  being  able  to  waft,  up  their  bodies.       Browne. 

3.  To  beckon,  as  with  the  hand ;  to  make  a 
waving  motion  as  a  sign  or  notice.  Shah. 

A  flag  wafting  us  back  again.  Ilackluyt. 

jft^ "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Scott 
pronounce  the  a  in  this  word  as  I  have  marked  it ; 
Mr.  Perry  adopts  the  a  in  father;  and,  though  Mr. 
Smith  thinks  this  the  true  sound,  he  confesses  the  short 
a  is  daily  gaining  ground  ;  but  W.  Johnston  makes 
waft  rhyme  with  softJ*^     Walker. 

wAft,  v.  n.  To  move  or  go  with  a  waving  mo- 
tion, as  through  the  air ;  to  float. 

The  Bhouts  waft  near  t)ie  citadel.  Dryden. 

Satan,  with  leea  toil,  and  now  with  ease, 
Waftti  on  the  calmer  wave.  Milton. 

wAft,  n.   1.  A  sweep,  as  of  the  wind.  Thomson. 

2.  Waving  motion  of  a  flag  or  streamer,  serv- 
ing as  a  signal.  Johnson. 

3.  t  A  flavor.  Old  Play. 
wAfT '  A^E,  n.  Passage  or  conveyance,  as  through 

the  air»  or  on  the  water. 

Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 

Staying  for  waftage.  S!iak, 

wAfT'^R,  n,  1.  One  who  wafts.  Beau.  &;  Fl. 
2.  A  boat  for  passage.  Ainsworth. 

wAfT'URE  (wSft'yyr),  n.  The  act  of  waving,  as 
for  a  signal ;  waving  motion.  Shak. 

WAG,  V.  a.  [M.  Goth,  toayan,  gawaggan;  A.  S. 
wagian;  Dut.  ^  Ger.  bewegen;  Dan.  bevesge  ; 
Sw.  vagga,  to  rock.  —  Visibly  allied  to  the  Gr. 
«yai  (L.  ago)t  to  lead.    Bosworth.  —  See  Way.] 

\i.    WAGGED;    pp.    WAGGING,    WAGGED.]        To 


Shak. 
Tatler. 


move  lightly,  or  with  quick  turns,  from  side  to 
side,  or  to  and  fro  ;  to  vibrate. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops. 
The  poor  cur  looked  up,  and  wagged  his  tail. 

WAG,  V.  n.  1.  To  move  lightly,  or  with  quick 
turns,  from  side  to  side,  or  to  and  fro  ;  to  swing. 

And  yet  the  resty  sieve  wagged  ne'er  the  more.      Drydcn. 
I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme. 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag.  Shak. 

2.  To  go  away  ;  to  pack  oft".     [Vulgar.] 

1  will  provoke  him  to 't,  or  let  him  wag.  Shak. 

WAG,  n.  [From  A.  S.  wcegan^  to  deceive,  to 
cheat.  Johnson. — From  wag,  verb.  Richardson.'] 
One  ludicrously  mischievous:  —  one  who  plays 
merry,  frolicsome  tricks  ;  a  droll ;  a  joker  ;  a 
witty  or  humorous  person;  a  wit;  a  humorist. 

You  have  a  merry  meaning.  I  have  found  you,  sir;  i'  faith, 
you  are  a  wag;  away  I  Beau,  tf  Fl. 

A  eounsclior  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of  packthread 
in  his  hand,  which  he  used  to  twist  about  a  finger  all  the 
while  he  was  speaking;  the  wags  used  to  call  it  the  thread  of 
his  discourse.  Addison. 

t  WA^TE,  n.     1.  Gage  ;  pledge.  Spenser. 

2.  Hire  ;  wages.  Drayton. 

WA^E,   V.  a.      [Dut.  &;  Ger.  wagen,  to  stake,  to 

wage  ;  Sw.  vdga.  —  '^x.  gager,,  to  wager,  to  bet. 

—  Goth.   iSf  A.  S.   wigan,   to   wage   war.]      \i. 

WAGED  ;  pp.  WAGING,  WAGED.] 

1.  To  bet ;  to  stake ;  to  hazard ;  to  wager. 

And  holding  them  [wives  and  children  of  poor  tenants]  in 
such  slavery,  would  wage  them  against  a  greyhound  or  span- 
iel; and  he  who  won  the  wager  should  ever  after  hold  them 
as  his  proper  goods  and  chattels.  Hackluyt. 

2.  To  attempt ;  to  venture,     [e.] 

Wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless.  SJiak. 

3.  t  To  put  or  set  to  hire. 

Thou  . .  .  must  wage 
Thy  works  for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold  engage.      Spenser. 

4.  fTo  employ  for  wages  ;  to  hire.      Dalies. 

5.  To  engage  in,  as  by  previous  gage  or 
pledge  ;  to  carry  on  ;  to  undertake. 

The  sons  of  Greece  waged  war  at  Troy.         Cliapman. 

The  wars  which  the  princes  of  the  world  wage  upon  one 

another.  Bp.  Morsley. 

6.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  To  give  pledge  or  secu- 
rity for  the  performance  of.  Cowell. 

To  wage  battle,  ( Old  Eng:  Law.)  to  give  gage  or  se- 
curity fo"r  joining  in  the  duellum,  or  combat, —  To 
wage  law^  to  give  gage  or  security  to  make  one's  law, 

—  See  Law.  Burrill. 
WA^E,   '0.  n.     To  engage;  to  bind  one's  self  as 

surety  ;  to  pledge  one  s  self.    Piers  Plouhman. 

WA'G^L,  n.  {Oniith.)  The  great  black-backed 
gull ;  Larus  tnaH^iics.  Yarrell. 

WA'^^R,  u.  1.  Something  laid  or  deposited  on 
a  chance  or  performance  ;  a  bet;  a  stake. 

I/ay  a  wager  you  and  I  who  shall  be  there  soonest.  Bemers. 
Full  fast  she  fled,  nor  ever  looked  behind, 
As  if  her  life  upon  the  wager  lay.  Spenser. 

2.  That  on  which  a  bet  is  laid  or  made ;  the 
subject  of  a  bet.  Sidney. 

fl®*  At  common  law,  a  wager  is  considered  to  be  a 
legal  contract,  which  the  courts  are  bound  to  eijforce, 
unless  it  be  on  a  subject  which  is  illegal  or  contrary 
to  public  policy,  good  morals,  or  the  peace  of  society, 
or  which  affects  the  feelings  or  interests  of  third  per- 
sons. In  snme  of  the  United  States,  as  in  Vermont 
and  Pennsylvania,  however,  no  action  on  any  wager 
or  bet  will  be  sustained.     Utory.    Burrill. 

Wager  of  battle,  anciently,  the  piving  of  a  gage  or 
pledge  to  try  a  cause  by  battle  or  single  combat.  This 
gage  was  originally  an  actual  security  given  by  both 
parties  ;  the  appellee  (in  proceedings  by  appeal)  giv- 
ing gage  to  defend  himself  by  his  body,  and  the  appel- 
lor giving  gage  to  make  good  his  charge  in  the  same 
manner.  In  writs  of  right,  and  other  cases  where 
the  combat  was  by  champions,  the  piving  of  gage  was 
expressed  by  the  mere  formality  of  the  tenant's  cham- 
pion throwing  down  his  glove  or  gauntlet,  which  the 
defendant's  champion  took  up. —  Wager  of  law,  {Old 
Eng.  Practice.)  the  giving  of  gage  or  sureties  by  a  de- 
fendant, in  an  action  of  debt,  that,  at  a  certain  day 
assigned,  he  would  make  his  law  ;  that  is,  would  take 
an  oath  in  open  court  that  he  did  not  own  his  debt, 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  with  him  eleven  neigh- 
bors, called  compurgator-a,  who  should  avow  upon 
their  oaths  that  they  believed  in  their  consciences  that 
he  said  the  truth.    Burrill. 

WA'^^IR,  V.  a.  \i.  wageked;  pp.  wagering, 
WAGERED.]  To  lay  or  pledge  as  a  wager  or 
bet ;  to  bet ;  to  stake.  Dryden. 

He  that  will  lay  much  to  stake  upon  every  flying  sfory 
may  as  well  loager  his  estate  which  wav  the  wind  will  sit 
next  morning.  'Gov.  qf  the  Tongue. 

WA'gt^R,  V.  n.    To  oiFer  a  wager ;  to  bet.     Shak. 


WA'^5R-:pR,  n.     One  who  wagers. 


Swift. 


WA'<?-eR-P6L'i-CY,  n.  {Law  of  Insurance.)  A 
policy  without  any  real  interest  to  support  it,  be- 
ing, in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  wager  or  bet, 
as  whether  such  a  voyage  would  be  performed, 
or  such  a  ship  arrive  safe.  Biirnll. 

j^^  Wager  policies  are  now  generally  held  to  be  il- 
legal.    Burrill. 

WA'95§,  n.  pi.     Pay  for  services  ;  hire  ;  salary. 

That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them. 

And  something  over  to  remember  me,  SJiak. 

I  will  be  a  ewift  witness  . , .  against  those  that  oppress  the 

hireling  in  his  wages.  Mai.  iii.5. 

The  wai/es  of  sin  is  death;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 

life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Bom.  vi.  23. 

J9®=*  In  ordinary  language,  the  term  wages  is  usually 
employed  to  designate  the  sums  paid  to  persons  hired 
to  perform  manual  labor;  but  substantially  and  in 
fact,  however,  the  salaries  of  public  functionaries,  and 
the  fees  of  lawyers,  physicians,  and  otlier  professional 
men,  are  as  really  wages  as  the  sums  paid  by  them  to 
the  menials  in  their  service.  Brande. 
Syn.  —  See  Allowance. 

wAo'ej^R-Y,  n.  Mischievous  merriment;  pleas- 
antry ;  drollery  ;  sport ;  roguery,  Locke. 

WAg'jGJSH,  a.  Like  a  wag  ;  droll;  mischievous; 
merry  ;  frolicsome  ;  gamesome.  "  Waggish 
boys."    Shak.     "Lay  tiia^^e'sA  traps.*'    Dryden. 

WAG'fiJSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  waggish  manner  ;  mis- 
chievously ;  frolicsomely.  B.  Jonson. 

WAG'eiSH-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  waggish;  merry  mischief;  mischievous 
sport;  drollery.  Bacon. 

WAC'GLE  (w^g'gl),  v.n.  \Jy\xi.waggelen;  Ger. 
wackeln.  — See  Waddle.]  \i.  waggled  ;  pp. 
WAGGLING,  WAGGLED.]  To  move  from  side  to 
side  in  walking  ;  to  waddle  ;  to  wabble. 

Why  do  you  eo  nodding  and  wangling  so,  as  if  hip-shot? 
says  the  goose  to  ner  goslir.g.  V Estranged 

WAG'N^R-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  rare,  translucent, 
yellow  or  grayish  mineral,  found  in  Saltzburg, 
Austria,  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphoric  acid, 
magnesia,  fluorine,  and  magnesium.  Dana. 

WAG'ON,     I  „^   ^^  Goi\i.  waghen  ;  A.  S.  w^gen^ 

WAG'GON,  3  wcsgn;    Dut.   <5|   Ger.  wagen;   Dan. 

vogn  ;  Sw.  vagn  ;  Icel.  vagn.  —  Ir,  Gael,  vaighin ; 

W.  gwain.  —  Sansc.  wahana.l    A   carriage   or 

vehicle  with  four  wheels.  Shak. 

]Vag07)S  fraught  with  utensils  of  war.  Milton. 

-^=- The  English  dictionaries  are  divided  with  re- 
gard to  the  orthography  of  this  word.  Some  spell  it 
wagon;  but  a  majority,  waggon.  Todd  remarks  that 
"  wagon  is  strictly  conformable  to  the  etymology,  but 
waggon  is  the  prevailing  form";  and  Smart  says 
^^  wagon  is  a  disused  orthography."  In  the  United 
States,  however,  wagon  is  perhaps  the  more  common 
of  the  two  forms. 

WAG'ON,  V.  «.     To  carry  in  a  wagon.  Clarke. 

WAG  ON-A^E,     I  ,j^    Money  paid  for  carriage  in 
WAG'GON-A^E,  )  a  wagon.  Johnson. 

WAG'ON-BoTL-?R,  n.  A  steam-boiler  with  a 
semicircular  top,  upright  ends  and  sides,  and  a 
flat  bottom;  —  introduced  by  Watt,  who  subse- 
quently improved  it  by  slightly  arching  the  sides 
inwards  and  the  bottom  upwards.       Tomlinson, 

WAG'gN-:?^,  or  WAG'GON-^IR,  n.     L  One  whcj 

drives  a  wagon.  Shak. 

2.  A  constellation;  Charles's  Wain.  Dryden. 

WAG-ON-ETTE',    n.      A  wagon  to   carrj^  six   or 

eight  persons.  Simmonds. 

WAG'ON-FUL,   n.      As   much   as    a  wagon  will 

hold.  Clarke. 

WAG'ON-MAs'T^R,  u.     An  officer  in  charge  of 

a  baggage-train.  Simmo7ids. 

WAG'ON-SroKE,  n.    A  spoke  of  a  wheel  of  a 

wagon.  Shak. 

WAG'ON-WRIGHT  (-rit),  n.   A  maker  of  wagons, 

fWAG'ON-Y,  n.  Conveyance  or  transportation 
in  a  wagon  or  in  wagons.  Milton. 

WAG'TAIL,    ?i.      {Ornith.)    The 
common  name  of  birds  of  the 
sub-family  MotacilUn^,  and  ge- 
nus   Motacilla,    allied    to    the  ^ 
robin,  the    nightin- 
gale, the  wren,  and 
the    bluebird  ;  —  so 
named  from  the  con- 
stant    vibration    of ' 
the   tail    when    the 
body  is  in  motion.  Eng.  Cyc. 

The  pied  wagtail  la  deservedly  admired  for  the  elegance 


Wagtail. 
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of  it3  fonn,  as  -well  ag  for  the  activity  and  airy  liglitnGsa  ex- 
hibited in  all  its  actions.  Yari-elL 


wa-ha'b(;e,  ;  „ 

WA-HA'BY,     )  founded   about  the  year  1760,  by 


One   of  a  Mussulman   sect, 

-  __nded   about  the  year  1760,  by 

Abdel  W'ahab,  a  Mahometan  reformer.  Brande. 

tWAID  (wad),  o.     Crushed;  weighed.         Shak. 

WAlF  (waf),  n.  [Law  L.  waivium ;  Law  Fr.  weif, 
wef.  —  See  "Waive.] 

1.  {Eng.  Law.)  Something  stolen,  and  waived 
or  thrown  away  by  the  thief  in  order  to  avoid 
apprehension.  Blackstone. 

2.  Any  thing  found  astray  without  an  owner  ; 
an  estray.  Johnson. 

t  WAIFT,  n.    A  waif.  Spenser. 

WAIL,  V.  a.  [L.  ejulo  ;  It.  guoAolare.  — W.  gwylo. 
—  Goth,  wail,  a  wailing.  —  Probably  from  A.  S. 
gyllan,  to  yell.  Richardson.']  [i.  wailed  ;  pp. 
WAILING,  WAILED.]  To  bemoan  ;  to  lament ; 
to  deplore  ;  to  bewail ;  to  grieve  audibly  for. 

No  more  her  absent  lord  she  waih.  Pope. 

Wise  men  ne'er  wail  their  present  woes.  Shak. 

WAIL,  V.  n.  To  grieve  or  express  sorrow  audi- 
bly ;  to  moan.     "Weep  and  wail."  Shak. 

WAIL(wal),  ».  Audible  expression  of  sorrow; 
loud  lamentation  ;  wailing.  Thomson. 

t  WAILED  (wald),  u.  [Goth,  waljan,  to  choose.] 
Chosen  ;  choice.     "  Wailed  wine."       Chaucer. 

t  WAlL'JgR-ESS,  n.  A  female  who  wails.  Wickliffe. 

+  WAIL'FUL,  a.     Sorrowful ;  mournful.       Shak. 

WAIL'ING,  re.      Audible  expression  of  sorrow; 

loud  lamentation  ;  moaning.  Spenser. 

WAIL'ING-LY,  ad.     In  a  wailing  manner;  with 

wailing  ;  mburningly ;  lamentingly.         Clarke. 

t  WAIL'M^NT,  11,.  Lamentation  ;  wailing.  Racket. 

t  WAI'M^NT,  V.  n.  To  lament ;  to  deplore ;  to  be- 
moan. —  See  Wayment.  Chaucer. 

WAIN  (wan),  re.  [A.  S.  wien,  a  wain,  a  wagon. — 
"W.  gwain,  a  carriage.  —  See  Wagon.] 

1.  A  wagon  ;  a  four-wheeled  vehicle.  Spenser. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  constellation  ;  Charles's  Wain ; 
the  Wagoner.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

t  WAIN'A-BLE,  a.  Tillable,  as  land ;  that  may  be 
ploughed  or  manured.  Crahb. 

t  WAIN'A^E,  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  team  and 
implements  of  husbandry  with  which  a  villein 
performed  his  services.  Burrill. 

WAIN'-BOTE,  re.  [A.  S.  wan,  a  wain,  and  bote, 
a  recompense.]  Timber  or  materials  for  re- 
pairing wains  or  wagons  ;  cart-bote.         Clarke. 

WAIN'-EOPE,  re.  A  large  cord  or  rope  for  bind- 
ing a  load  on  a  wain  or  wagon ;  a  cart-rope.  Shak. 

II  WAIN'SOOT  [wen'skot,  S.  J.  F.  Sm. ;  wan'skot, 
'  E.  Ja.  C.'lVb.  W.Johnston;  wen'skot  o?"  wan'- 
skgt,  W.;  wen'sk9t  or  wln'skot,  K.],  re.  [Dut. 
wdgenschot.']  (Arch.)  The  bounding  or  wooden 
lining  on  the  interior  surface  of  a  wall.  Bacon. 
fl@^  "  I  have  given  the  common  sound  of  this  word, 
and  as  it  is  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  adopted  in  Steele's  Grammar.  Mr. 
Perry  pronounces  the  first  syllable  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  man ;  but  W.  Johnston,  who  pronounces  both 
this  word  and  waistcoat  regularly,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  correct."     Walker. 

II  WAIN'SCOT,  V.  a.  [i.  wainscoted  ;  pp.  wain- 
sooting,  WAINSCOTED.] 

1.  To  line  or  case  with  wainscot;  to  put  a 
wooden  lining  on.  Bacon. 

2.  To  line  with  any  material,  as  a  room. 
"  Waiiucoted  with  looking-glass."        Addison. 

II  WAIN'SCOT-iNG,  re.  A  wainscot,  or  materials 
for  making  a  wainscot.  Burnet. 

WAIN'WJliGHT  (wan'rit),  re.  A  maker  of  wains 
or  wagons ;  a  wagon-wright.  Clarke. 

wAiR  (wir),  re.  (Carp.)  A  plank  six  feet  long 
and  one  foot  broad.  Baileg. 

WAIST  (wast),  re.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. — 
W.  gwasg;  gwasgu,  to  squeeze,  to  press  or 
bind.  Johnson.  —  From  waste,  being  the  small- 
er, wasting,  or  diminishing  part.    liichardsoii.'] 

1.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  body  ,just  above 
the  hips; — often  used  of  the  part  extending 
from  the  armpits  to  just  above  the  hips.  Milton. 

2.  (Naut.)  That  part  of  the  upper  deck  be- 
tween the  quarter-deck  and  the  forecastle. Z>area. 


WAIST'BAND    (wast'bjnd),   re.      1.  That  part  of 
breeches,  pantaloons,  drawers,  &c.,  which  en- 
circles the  waist.  Tatler. 
2.  A  sash  worn  by  ladies.               Simmonds. 

WAIST'-CLOTH,  re.    1.  A  cloth  or  wrapper  worn 

around  the  waist.  Simmonds. 

2.  (Na2it.)  A  covering  of  canvas  or  tarpaul- 

ing  for  a  hammock,  stowed  on  the  gangways,  in 

the  waist.  Mar.  Diet. 

WAISTCOAT  (was'kot  or  wes'kot)  [wes'kSt,  W. 
J. ;  wast'kot,  Jp. ;  wast'kot  or  wis'kot,  F. ;  wag'- 
k5t  or  wes'kyt,  K. ;  wast'kot,  coUoguiallg  wes'kot, 
Sm.l,  re.  [waist  and  coat.']  An  inner  garment 
with  holes  for  the  arms,  and  extending  to  the 
waist ;  a  vest ;  a  jacket.  Bronme. 

JS£^  "  This  word  has  fallen  into  the  general  con- 
traction observable  in  similar  compounds,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  not  so  irrecoverably  as  some  others  have 
done.  It  would  scarcely  sound  pedantic  if  both  parts 
of  the  word  were  pronounced  with  equal  distinct- 
ness."    Walker. 

Strait  waistcoat,  a    strait   jacket.  —  See  Sthait- 

WAISTCOAT. 

t  WAIST-COAT-EER',  re.  A  woman  wearing  a 
waistcoat,  or  thought  worthy  to  do  so.  Massinger. 

WAIST'^R,  re.  (Naut.)  A  hand  or  seaman  sta- 
tioned in  the  waist  of  a  man-of-war.  Dana. 

WAIT  (wat),  V.  re.  [It.  guaiare,  to  gaze,  to  watch, 
to  wait  for ;  Fr.  guetter,  to  watch.  —  Dut.  wach- 
ten,  to  watch,  to  wait,  to  stay.]  [i.  waited  ;  pp. 
WAITING,  WAITED.]  To  Stay,  as  in  expecta- 
tion ;  —  to  delay ;  to  tarry. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my 
change  come.  Job  xiv.  14. 

He  never  Buftered  any  body  to  wait  that  came  to  speak 

with  him,  though  upon  a  mere  visit.  Fell. 

Haste,  my  dear  father;  't  is  no  time  to  wait.         Dryden. 

To  wait  on  or  upon,  to  pay  attendance ;  to  call  on 
orvisit.  "  One  morning,  waiting  on  him  at  Causham." 
Denham.  To  attend,  as  a  servant ;  to  perform  services 
for.  "  As  his  slaves,  to  wait  on  you."  Dryden.  To 
attend  to.  "  Wait  upon  him  with  whom  you  speak 
with  your  eye."  Bacon.  To  follow  as  a  consequence. 
"  That  ruin  which  waits  on  such  a  supine  temper." 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

WAIT,  V.  a.  1.  To  stay  or  remain  for ;  to  await. 
And  wait  with  longing  looks  their  promised  guide.    Dryden. 

2.  To  attend,  as  with  respect  or  submission. 
He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  all 

His  warlike  troops,  to  waii  the  funeral.  Di-yden. 

3.  To  attend  or  follow  as  a  consequence. 

Such  doom 
Waits  luxury  and  lawless  care  of  gain.  Philips. 

Syn.  —  See  Attend,  Await. 

WAIT,  re.     [Goth,  wahts,  watches.] 

1.  Ambush.     "  To  lie  in  wait."  Johnson. 
Why  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  vjait?  Milton. 

2.  A  watcher  ;  a  watchman.     Prompt.  Parv. 

3.  pi.  Itinerant  musicians  who  play  at  night ; 
serenaders.  Beau  %  Fl. 

This  noun  [waits]  has  no  singular  number,  and  for- 
merly signified  liautboys.  Busby. 

The  musicians  who  play  by  night  in  the  streets  at  Christ- 
mas are  still  called  the  waits.  JVares. 

WAIT'^E,  re.  1.  One  who  waits  ;  an  attendant ; 
a  servant  in  attendance,  particularly  in  a  house 
of  entertainment.  Milton. 

The  waiters  remitted  their  complaisance,  and,  instead  of 
contending  to  light  me  up  stairs,  suifered  me  to  wait  for  some 
minutes  by  the  bar.  Uambler. 

2.  A  tray  or  salver  such  as  is  used  in  waiting 
at  table.  Simmonds. 

Syn.  — See  Teay. 
WAIT'ING,  IS.     That  waits ;  attending. 
WAIT'JNG-LY,  ad.    By  waiting.  Clarke. 

WAIT'ING-MAID,  re.  A  female  servant  attending 
a  lady;  a  waiting-woman.  Cowley. 

WAIT'JNG-WOM-AN  (-wflm-an),  re.  A  woman 
who  attends ;  a  waiting-maid.  Swift. 

WAIT'R^SS,  n.  A  female  who  waits  or  attends  ; 
a  female  waiter  ;  a  waiting  maid.  Observer. 

WAIVE  (wav),   V.   a.       [Old    Fr.  guesver.]      [i. 

WAIVED  ;  pp.  WAIVING,  WAIVED.'] 

1.  To  relinquish ;  to  forego  ;  to  put  off. 

Pitt  long  consented  to  waive  his  .lust  claims.      JV.  Brit.  Rev. 

2.  (Law.)  To  throw  away,  as  a  thief  does,  in 
his  flight,  goods  which  he  has  stolen; — to  re- 
linquish voluntarily,  as  a  right;  —  formerly,  in 
English  law,  to  forsake  ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon. 


"  A  man  was  said  to  waive  the  company  of 
thieves."  Burrill. 

4JE^  The  term  was  applied  to  a  woman,  in  the  same 
sense  as  outlaw  to  a  man.  A  woman  could  not  be  out- 
lawed, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  because,  ac- 
cording to  Bracton,  she  was  never  in  law,  that  is,  in  a 
frankpledge  or  decennary  ;  but  she  might  be  waived, 
and  held  as  abandoned.    Burrill. 

WAIVE,  re.  (Law.)  A  woman  put  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law ;  a  female  outlaw.  'Whishaw. 

WAIVED  (wavd),  p.  a.    1.  Relinquished. 

2.  (Law.)  Forsaken  by  the  law; — applied 
especially  to  a  woman.  —  See  Waive.       Crabb. 

WAIV'lgR,  re.  (Law.)  Relinquishment,  or  refu- 
sal to  accept,  of  a  right  or  advantage.  Whishaw. 

WAIVURE,  re.    The  act  of  waiving,    [r.]      Peel. 

WAI'WODE,  re.    See  Vaivode. 

WAKE,  V.  re.  [M.  Goth,  waken ;  A.  S.  wcecan, 
awtscan,  wacian ;  Dut.  waken,  wekken ;  Ger.  wa~ 
chen ;  Dan.  vaagne,  viekke ;  Sw.  vakna,  vttcka.J 

[i.  WAXED  ;  pp.  WAKING,  WAKED,] 

1.  To  be  awake ;  not  to  sleep ;  to  waken. iocAe. 
Praying  still  did  wake,  and  waking  did  lament,  Spenser. 
Mlllione  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep.   Milton. 

2.  To  be  roused  from  sleep ;  to  be  awakened ; 
to  awake.    "  Whereat  I  waked."  Milton. 

3.  Xa  sit  up  in  festivity ;  to  feast  or  carouse 
late  at  night ;  to  revel. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse.     Sliak. 

4.  To  be  alive ;  to  be  put  in  action  or  motion. 
Gentle  airs  to  fan  the  earth  now  waked.  Milton. 

WAKE,  V.  a.  1.  To  rouse  from  sleep ;  to  awake ; 
to  waken  ;  to  awaken.  Shak, 

The  an?el  that  talked  with  me  came  again  and  waked  me, 
as  a  man  that  is  wakened,  Zech.  iv,  1. 

2.  To  arouse ;  to  excite ;  to  put  in  action  or 
motion.    "  If^a^e up  the  mighty  men."  Joeliii.^. 

To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art,     Prol.  to  Cato. 

3.  To  bring  or  restore  to  life  again,  as  from 
the  sleep  of  death ;  to  revive ;  to  reanimate. 

The  second  liife 
Waked  in  the  renovation  of  the  just,  Milton. 

4.  To  watch  or  attend  in  the  night,  as  a 
corpse.  Callender. 

WAKE,  re.  1.  fThe  act  of  waking;  waking. 
".'Twixt  sleep  and  wake."  Old  Song. 

2.  State  of  forbearing  sleep  ;  vigil ;  nightly 
festival.     "  Merry  wakes."  Mzlton. 

3.  A  parish  festival  held  at  the  dedication  of 
a  church,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  its  dedi- 
cation; —  so  called  because  originally  held  at 
night.  C.  Richardson. 

4.  The  watching  or  the  sitting  up  of  persons 
during  the  night  with  a  corpse.     [Ireland,] 

5.  The  track  left  by  a  vessel  in  passing 
through  the  .water.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  be  in  the  wake  of,  (JVaut.)  to  be  directly  astern  of, 
as  a  vessel.  Brande, 

WAKE'FUL,  a.  1.  Being  awake ;  awake ;  not 
sleeping,  or  not  disposed  to  sleep;  sleepless. 

Dissembling  sleep,  but  wakeful  with  the  flight.      Dryden. 

2.  Vigilant;  watchful;  observant.      Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Wakefulness  relates  to  the  body  ;  watchful- 
ness and  vigilance  to  the  mind  or  will.  A  person  may 
be  «jaip/wZ  without  being  watchful  or  vigilant;  but  he 
cannot  be  wfltcA/wZ  without  being  wakeful.  A  person 
may  be  wakeful  when  he  would  wish  to  be  asleep. 
Wakeful  habit  ;  watchful  against  danger ;  vigilant  in 
the  performance  of  duty. 

WAKE'fOl-LY,  ad.  In  a  wakeful  manner;  with 
wakefulness.  JoJuison. 

WAKE'FUL-NESS,  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  wake- 
ful ;  indisposition  or  inability  to  sleep.      More. 
2.  Want  of  sleep  ;  sleeplessness.  Baco7i. 

WAKE'mAn,  re.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the 
town  of  Rippon,  in  England.  Whishaw. 

WAK'EN  (wa'kn),  V.  re.  [i.  WAKENED ;  pp.  wak- 
ening,   WAKENED.] 

1.  To  be  roused  from  sleep  ;  to  awake. 

Early  Turnus  wakening  with  the  light.  J>ryden. 

2.  To  watch  ;  to  be  or  continue  sleepless. 

The  eyes  of  heaven,  that  nightly  waken 
'To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker,     Beau,  6;  Fl. 

WAK'EN  (wa'kn),  V.  a.  1.  To  rouse  from  sleep; 
to  wake ;  to  awake ;  to  awaken. 

He  was  wakened  with  the  noise,  Spenser. 
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2.  To  excite ;  to  arouse  ;  to  put  iu  motion. 

Then  Homer's  and  Tyrteua'  marfial  muae 

Wakened  the  world.  Roscommon. 

3.  To  produce ;  to  excite ;  to  call  forth. 

They  introduce 
Their  sacred  eong,  and  tcakcii  raptures  high.        Milton, 

WAK'EN-pR  (wa'kn-er),  n.  One  who  wakens. 

WAK'EN-ING,  n.     1.  Act  of  one  who  wakens. 
2.  {Scotch  Law.)  Revival  of  an  action.  BwmS. 

WAK'pR,  n.     1.  One  who  wakes,  or  rouses  from 

sleep.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  One  who  watches  ;  watcher.  Prompt.  Pm-v. 

WAKE'ROB-IN,  n.  {Bat.)  A  European  plant  of 
the  genus  Arum.  Miller. 

WAK'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  waking,  or  the  state 

or  period  of  being  awake.  Butler. 

2.  t  A  watch.     "  About  the  fourth  waking  of 

the  night."  Wickliffe. 

WAL'jCHA-WITE,  n.  A  resinous,  organic  com- 
pound, occurring  in  yellow,  transparent  masses, 
often  striped  with  brown;  —  formerly  called 
retinite.  Dana. 

wAL-DEN'SE?,  n.  pi.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Christian 
sect  which  arose  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  in  certain  valleys  of  Piedmont,  probably 
founded  by  Peter  Waldo^  a  merchant  of  Lyons. 
J8®=- Historians  have  confounded  them,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  Vaudoia,  who  appear,  although  their 
history  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  to  be  an  older 
and  separate  people ;  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  Al- 
bigenses.  They  appear  to  have  nearly  resembled  the 
modern  Moravians.  They  had  ministers  of  their  own 
appointment,  and  denied  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  and 
of  capital  punishment.  In  other  respects  their  opin- 
ions probably  were  not  far  removed  from  those  usu- 
ally called  Protestant.    Brande,    Eden, 

WALE,  n.  [A.  S.  walan,  wales,  marks  of  stripes.] 

1.  A  ridge  or  elevation  on  the  skin,  produced 
by  the  stroke  of  a  rod  or  whip  ;  —  written  also 
weal,  and  wheal. 

The  wales  or  marks  of  stripes  and  lashes.  Holland. 

2.  A  ridge  in  the  surface  of  cloth.  Beau  §■  Fl. 

3.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  strong  planks  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel,  extending  throughout  her  en- 
tire length,  fore  and  aft.  Dana. 

WALE,  V.  a.      \i.   WALED  ;  pp.  IVALING,  -WALED.] 

To  mark  with  wales,  as  by  a  rod.  Bp.  Hall. 

WAL-HAL'LA,  n.    See  Valhalla.  Brande. 


wAlk  (wik),  V.  n.  [From  Ger.  wallen,  to  move 
in  an  undulating  manner,  to  walk,  to  wander. 
Wachter.  —  From  A.  S.  wealcan,  to  roll,  to  tum- 
ble, to  revolve,  to  return  often.  Skinner.  — 
Goth,   valka;    Belg.   walken.      Thomson.']      \i. 

■WALKED  ;    pp.  WALKING,  WALKED.] 

1.  To  move  with  slow  or  moderate  steps ;  to 
move  hy  alternately  setting  one  foot  before  the 
other  without  running,  or  so  that  one  foot  is  set 
down  before  the  other  is  taken  up. 

A  man  was  seen  walking  before  the  door.         Clarendon, 

2.  To  move  or  go  on  the  feet,  without  run- 
ning, for  exercise  or  for  amusement. 

Think  you  to  walk  forth  ?  Shah. 

3.  To  move  with  the  slowest  pace,  as  a  horse  ; 
not  to  run,  trot,  gallop,  or  amble.  Johnson, 

4.  fTo  move  or  be  in  motion,  as  a  clamorous 
tongue  ;  to  wag.    [Low.] 

Her  tongue  did  walk 
In  foul  reproach  and  terms  of  vile  despite.  Spenser. 

5.  To  act ;  to  proceed  ;  to  take  part. 

Do  you  think  I  'd  walk  in  any  plot 

Where  Madam  Sempronia  should  take  place  of  me? 

B,  Jiynson. 

6.  To  move  with  moderate  steps  in  sleep. 

When  was  it  she  last  walked^  Shak. 

7.  To  appear,  as  a  ghost  or  spectre. 

It  then  draws  near  the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  is  wont  to  walk.  Shak. 

8.  To  move  off;  to  depart ;  to  range.     Shak. 

He  will  make  their  cows  and  garrans  to  walk.         Spenser. 

9.  Togo;  to  travel;  to  proceed.    John -vii.l. 

10.  To  act  or  to  live  in  any  particular  man- 
ner ;  to  conduct  one's  self ;  to  behave. 

He  hath  shewed  me,  man.  what  is  good;  and  what  doth 

the  Lord  require  of  thee  hut  to  dp  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 

and  to  luaH;  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  Mic.  vi.'S. 

I'll  love  with  fear  the  only  God,  and  walk 

As  in  his  presence.  Miltoji' 

Syn. — See  Move. 

wAlk  (wSlwk),  V.  a.  L  To  pass  through  or  in 
by,  walking  ;  to  perambulate. 


I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streetfl.  Shak. 

Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the  waves. 

Milton. 

2.  To  cause  to  walk.     "  To  walk  my  ambling 

gelding."  Shak. 

He  walked  his  horse  in  the  meadow.         Johnson. 

To  walk  the  -plank,  to  walk  down  and  off  a  plank 
projecti'ng  from  the  side  of  a  vessel  over  the  water, 
as  persons  captured  by  pirates,  and  thus  drowned  by 
them.  Bartlett. 

WAlk  (wSLwk),  n.     1.  Act  of  walking.         Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  walking  for  exercise  or  for 
amusement.     *'  Our  evening  walks."  Pope. 

To  take  a  walk  in  a  neighboring  wood.  Addisun. 

3.  The  slowest  gait  of  a  horse  or  other  ani- 
mal, as  distinguished  from  a  run,  a  trot,  an  am- 
ble, a  canter,  &c.  Farriefs  Diet. 

4.  Manner  of  walking;  gait;  step;  carriage. 
"The  walk,  the  nods,  the  gesture."       .Dryden, 

5.  A  place  for  walking,  or  the  space  or  cir- 
cuit through  which  one  walks. 

He  usually  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 

Makes  it  his  walk.  Shak. 

6.  An  avenue  set  with  trees  or  laid  out  in  a 
grove  or  wood.  Milton. 

The  forest  walks  arc  wide  and  spacious.  Shak. 

7.  Way ;  road ;  range  ;  path.  Dryden. 

If  that  may  he  your  walk,  yon  have  not  far.  MiUon. 

8.  Region  ;  space.  "Those  who  are  ambitious 
of  treading  the  gventwalk  of  history."  Reynolds. 

9.  Manner  or  course,  as  of  life ;  conduct. 

10.  A  sort  of  fish.  Ainsworth. 

11.  The  district  of  a  city  served  by  a  milk- 
man ;  a  milk-walk.  Simmonds. 

t  WALK  (wlk),  V.  a.  [Ger.  valken.']  To  tread  or 
press,  as  yarn ;  to  full ;  to  mill.  Rastall. 

WAlk'A-BLE  (wSLwkV-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
walked  over ;  fit  to  walk  on.  "  A  more  walka- 
hle  country."     [r.]  Cotcper. 

WAlk'^R  (w^wk'er),  n.  1.  One  who  walks.  Gay. 

2.  One  who  acts  or  lives  in  a  particular  man- 
ner.    "  Disorderly  walkers."         Bp.  Compton. 

3.  {Forest  Law.)  A  forester  with  a  certain 
part  of  a  forest  assigned  to  his  care.  Whishaw. 

fWALK'^R  (wSLwk'er"),  n.  [Ger.  walker;  Dan. 
valker ;  Sw.  vaVcare-l     A  fuller.  Wickliffe. 

WALK'{NG,n.l.  Act  of  one  who  or  that  which  walks. 
2.  A  mode  of  acting  or  living.  Baler- 

WALK'ING-CAN.E,  n.    A  walking-stick.     Booth. 

wAlk'ING-FERN,  n.  {Bat.)  A  species  of  club- 
moss  {Lycopodium).  Loudon. 

WALK'ING-LEAF,  72.  {Bot.)  A  small  fern  of  the 
U.  S.  which  roots  at  the  tip  of  the  leaf  or  frond 
and  produces  a  new  one,  and  so  on  ;  Campto- 
sorus  rhizophyllus.  Gray. 

WALK'ING-PA'PJPR^,  n.  pi.  Orders  to  leave ; 
dismissal.   [Colloquial  or  vulgar,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

WAlk'ING-STAff  (wawk'jng-stSf),  n.  A  stick 
or  staff  used  in  walking  ;  a  walking-stick. 

wAlk'ING-STIck,  n.  1.  A  stick  or  cane  to  walk 
with  ;  a  walking-staff;  a  cane.  Facte. 

2.  {E7it.)  A  name  given  to  those  species  of 
orthopterous  insects  of  the  family  Phasmidce 
which  are  wingless,  have  the  body  long  and 
slender,  and  "bear  a  great  resemblance  to  vege- 
table structures.  Baird. 

wAlL,  n.  [A.  S.  weall,  wall;  Frs.  walle;  Dut. 
wal;  Ger.  wall;  Dan.  val,  a  shore,  a  bank; 
Sw,  vall^  a  dam,  a  dike,  a  shore. —  Ir.  halla,  a 
wall ;  Gael,  halladh,  halla ;  W.  gwal.  —  Slav. 
wal.  — L.  vallum,  a  wall,  a  fortification.  — From 
A.  S.  wilan,  to  join  together.    Tooke.'] 

1.  A  continuous  work  or  structure  of  stone, 
brick,  or  other  materials,  raised  to  some  height, 
and  intended  for  an  enclosure,  or  a  defence,  or 
for  other  purposes  ;  — the  side  of  a  building. 

All  these  cities  were  fenced  with  high  walls.      Deut.  iii.  5. 

In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  and 

wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the  plaster  of  the 

wall  of  the  king's  palace.  Dan.  v.  5. 

Walls  form  the  universal  exteriors  of  houses,  temi)les, 
churches,  and  other  buildinps,  and  are  also  frequently  raised 
around  a  town  or  city  to  defend  it  from  the  assaults  of  ene- 
mies. ,  Bntton. 

2.  {Mil.)  Fortification ;  work  for  defence  ;  — 
commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

I  wish  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls.  Dryden. 

3.  {Nattt.)  A  large  knot  in  the  end  of  a  rope  ; 
a  wall-knot.  Dana. 


To  go  to  the  wall,  to  be  hard  pressed  ;  to  be  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  defending  one's  self:  —  to  be 
slighled  ;  to  be  put  one  side. —  To  take  the  wall,  to 
take  the  upper  or  chief  place ;  not  to  yield  or  give 
place.  "  I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of 
Montague's-"  Shak. 

WALL,  l\a,  [l- "WALLED  ;/)jO.  WALLING,  WALLED.] 

1.  To  enclose  or  surround  with  a  wall  or  with 
walls.    "  To  wall  himself  up."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

[Houses]  enclosed  or  walled  on  every  aide  with  reeds  neat- 
ly put  together.  Cook, 

2.  To  defend  by  a  wall  or  by  walls. 

Seven  walled  towns  of  strength.  Shak. 

3.  To  fill  or  close  with  a  wall.  "  WaUing  up 
that  part  of  the  church."  Littleton. 

wAll,  v.  n.     To  make  a  wall,     [r.]  Milton, 

WAL-LA'jGHI-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Walla- 
chia,  a  principality  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  P.  Cyc. 

WAL-LA'jCHI-AN,  n.  {Geog.)  A  native  or  an  in- 
habitant of  Wallachia.  Murray. 

WALL'-CREEP-^R,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  small  Euro- 
pean bird,  which  climbs  over  the  vertical  faces 
of  rocks  and  walls,  and  feeds  on  insects ;  Ticho- 
droma  muraria.  Baird. 

wAll'-CRESS,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
cruciferous,  evergreen,  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
genus  Arabis,   most  of  the   species   of  which 

frow  in  dry,  stony  places,  and  on  walls.     The 
owers  in  most  instances  are  white ;  and  their 
fruit  is  a  linear  silique  with  flat  valves.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WALL'^^R,  11.  A  mason  :  —  a  man  employed  to 
load  flats  or  river-boats.  Simmonds. 

WAL'L]gR-lTE,  n.  {Mi?i.)  A  variety  of  ortho- 
clase  ;  —  called  also  lenzmite,  Brooke, 

WAL'L^T  (wol'let),  n.  [A.  S.  weallian,  to  go 
abroad,  to  travel ;  wealh,  a  stranger.  —  It.  vcUi' 
gia,  valigetta;  Sp.  maleta.  —  Arm.  valette.'] 

1.  A  bag  for  carrying  the  necessaries  of  a 
traveller ;  a  knapsack.  Addison, 

2.  Any  thing  hanging  like  a  pouch  or  bag. 
*'  Wallets  of  flesh."  Shak, 

3.  A  pedler's  pack  or  bundle.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  pocket-book  for  money.  Clarke, 

WAL-]^ET-EER'  (w61-let-er'),  n.  One  who  carries 
a  wallet  or  knapsack ;  a  traveller,    [h,.]     Toilet, 

WALL'-EYE  (w9l1'i),  n.  [From  Old  Eng.  whalU, 
whaule,  whally,  which  lodd  thinks  may  be  from 
W.  gwawl,  light,  but  which  Richardson  derives 
frcm  A.  S.  hwelan,  to  wither,  to  pine  away,  to 
putrefy.]  An  eye  having  a  white  or  very  light 
gi*ay  iris,  occurring  chiefly  in  horses. —  See 
Wall-eyed.  B.  Jonson, 

WALL'— EYED  (w^l'id),  a.  Having  a  wall-eye  or 
wall-eyes  ;  having  an  eye  or  eyes  with  a  white 
or  very  light  gray  iris,  as  a  horse.  Shak.  Yoteatt, 
JS^In  the  north  of  England,  persons  are  said  to 
be  wall-eyed  when  the  white  of  the  eye  is  very  large 
and  turned  to  one  side.    Brockctt. 

WALL'FLOW-^R,  n.  {Bot.)  The  English  name 
of  ornamental  evergreen,  cruciferous  plants,  of 
the  genus  Cheiranthus,  the  most  noted  of  which 
is  Cheiranthus  Cheiri. 

j^=  The  common  wall-jlower  {Cheiranthus  Cheiri)  is 
found  wild  throughout  Europe  on  old  walls  and  ia 
stony  places,  and  almost  constantly  amongst  the  ru- 
ins of  old  castles  :  on  this  account  it  is  a  great  favor- 
ite with  poets,  and  is  popularly  regarded  as  an  emblem 
of  faithfulness  in  adversity.  The  flower  is  subject 
to  considerable  varieties  of  color,  but  is  commonly  a 
brown-yellow.  On  account  of  the  agreeable  odor  of 
its  flowers,  the  plant  has  been  transferred  to  the  flow- 
er-borders of  gardens,  and  a  number  of  distinct  vari- 
eties have  been  produced.    Eng.  Cyc. 

WALL'FRtlilT  (wai'frut),  11.  Fruit  planted  against 
a  wall  in  order  to  be  ripened.  Mortimer. 

WALL'fNG,  /(.   Walls,  or  materials  for  walls.   CI. 

wAll'JNG— WAX,  n.  A  composition  of  wax  and 
tallow,  used  by  etchers  and  engravers,  to  make 
a  wall  or  bank  round  the  edge  of  a  plate,  so  as  to 
form  a  trough  into  which  to  pour  the  acid  over  the 
lines  cut  through  the  etching-ground.  FairhoU. 

wAlL'KNOT,  n.  {Xatd.)  A  sort  of  large  knot 
made  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  by  untwisting  the 
strands  and  interweaving  them.  Mar.  Diet, 

wAll'-LOUSE,  n.     A  sort  of  bug.       Ainsworth, 

wAlL'MOSS,  n.  Moss  growing  on  walls.  Smart, 
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WAL-l66n',  n.  [Fr.  Watton.]  A  native,  or  an 
inhabitant,  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Lys,  a  part  of  the  former  French 
Flanders :  —  the  language  of  the  Walloons. 7i«c?/. 
Walloon  guards  the  body  guard  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch,—  first  selected  from  tlie  Walloons,  and  so 
named  by  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Palleyn, 

WAL'LOP  (wol'lop),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  weallan,  to  boil, 
to  spout  or  spring  up;  Dut.  ivellen;  Sw.  will- 
laupp,  iippsvalla. — See  Well,  ti.]  [i.  wal- 
loped ;  pp.  -WALLOPING,  ■WALLOPED.]  To 
boil  or  bubble  up: — to  waddle; — to  move 
quicldy  with  great  effort:  —  to  gallop  : — to  be 
slatternly.    [Local,  Eng.]       Brockctt.     Wright. 

WAL'LOP  (wol'lop),  V.  a.     1.  To  wrap  up  tempo- 
rarily : —  to  tumble  over.  [Local,  Eng.]   Wright. 
2.  To  beat ;  to  thrash  ;  to  flog  ;  to  drub.    [Lo- 
cal, Eng.,  and  vulgar,  U.  S.]   Halliwell.  Bartlett. 

WAL'LOP  (wol'lop),  re.  1.  A  thick  piece  of  fat ;  a 
lump.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

2.  A  quick  motion,  with  agitation  of  the 
clothes,  especially  when  ragged  :  — noise  caused 
by  this  motion  :  —  a  sudden  and  severe  blow. 
[Scotland.]  W.  Scott.     Jamieson. 

WAL'LOP-ING  (wol'lop-Ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who,  or  that  which,  wallops. 

2.  A  beating  ;  a  flogging.     [Low.]  Neal. 

WAL'LOW  (wol'lo),  u.  n.  [A.  S.  walwian,  weal- 
wian,  bewealiDian.  —  L.  volvo,  to  roll.]  [i.  wal- 
lowed ;  pp.  wallowing,  wallowed.] 

1.  To  roll  one's  body,  as  in  mire;  to  roll. 

Amasa  ivaJlowed  in  blood.  2  .Sam.  xx.  12. 

A  boar  was  wallowing  in  the  water.       VEstrangti. 

2.  To  move  heavily  and  clumsily. 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  tlieir  gait.       Milton. 

3.  To  live  in  any  state  of  filth  or  gross  vice. 
a  man  wallowing  in  his  native  impurity.  South. 

4.  [A.  S.  wealwian.']  To  wither  ;  to  fade. 
[Scot.,  and  local,  Eng.]      Jamieson.    Halliwell. 

WAL'LOW  (wol'lo),  4!.  a.  To  roll  one's  self. 
"  Wallow  thyself  in  ashes."     [r.]       Jer.  vi.  26. 

WAL'LOW,  n.     A  heavy,  rolling  gait.       Dryden. 

WAL'LOW-¥R   (wol'lo-er),   re.      1.  One   who,    or 

that  which,  wallows.  Nevih. 

2.  {Machinery.)  A  lantern,  lantern-wheel,  or 

trundle.  —  See  Lantekn-wheel.  Brande. 

WAL'LOW-ING  (wol'lo-ing),  h.  The  act  of  one 
who,  or  that  which,  wallows.  2  Pet.  ii.  22. 

tWAL'LOW-ISH  (wol'lo-ish),  a.  [Scot,  walsh, 
welsche.']     Nauseous;  insipid;  flat.     Overbury. 

wAll'-PA-P^R,  n.  Paper  for  the  walls  of  rooms  ; 
paper-hangings.  Simmonds. 

WALL-PEL'L!-T0-EY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  low  and  home- 
ly European  plant  growing  on  old  walls  and  rub- 
bish ;  Parietaria  officinalis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WAlL-PEN'NY-WORT  (-wurt),  re.  A  plant;  na- 
velwort ;  Cotyledon  Umbilicus.  Crabb. 

WALL'— PfiP-PjpR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  growing  on 
walls,  roofs,  rocks,  &c.,  having  a  hot,  biting 
taste  ;  acrid  stone-crop  ;  mossy  stone-crop ;  Se- 
dum  acre.  Eng.  Cyc.    Gray. 

wAlL'PIE,  n.     A  kind  of  plant.  Smart. 

WALL'— PIECE,  re.  (Mil.)  A  gun  or  cannon 
mounted  on  a  wall.  W.  Scott. 

WALL'-PLATE,  n.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber 
placed  along  the  top  of  a  wall,  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  roof-timbers,  or  placed  on  a  wall  to 
receive  the  joists  of  a  floor.  Britten. 

WALL'-ROCK,  ■/(.  Granular  limestone,  used  for 
making  walls.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

WALL'-R(iE  (wil'rii),  re.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
fern,  growing  on  old  walls,  rocks,  &c. ;  Aspleni~ 
um  Ruta-murana.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WALL'-8ID-ED,  re.  (Naut.)  Noting  a  vessel  hav- 
ing the  side's  running  up  perpendicularly  from 
the  bends  ;  —  opposed  to  tumbling  home,  or 
flaring  out.  Dana. 

wALL'-SPRING,  n.  A  spring  issuing  from 
stratified  rocks.  Small. 

WALL'WORT  (wSll'wurt),  re.  (Bot.)  Dwarf-elder 
or  danewort.  Johnson. 
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t  WALM  (wSim),  V.  re.     To  whelm.  Holland. 

WAL'NUT,  re.  [A.  S.  wal-hnut ;  Dut.  walnoot, 
from  A.  S.  wealh,  a  foreigner  ;  Old  Ger.  wale,  and 
Dut.  noot ;  Ger.  wallnnss;  Dan.  valnod;  Sw. 
valnBt.}  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  trees, 
and  their  fruit  or  nut,  of  the  genus  Juglans. 
The  flowers  are  unisexual,  and  those  containing 
the  stamens  and  pistils  grow  on  the  same  tree. 
jQe^  The  wood  of  the  walnut  is  valuable  for  furni- 
ture, &c.,  especially  that  of  the  black  walnut  {^Juglans 
nigra),  a  large  North  American  tree.  The  gray  wal- 
nut, or  butternut  {Juglans  cinerea),  is  also  a  North 
American  tree.  The  European  walnut  {Juglans  regia) 
is  a  native  of  Persia  ;  the  nuts  of  this  species  are  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  other.  In  the  United  States, 
the  name  walnut  is  often  given  to  hickory  trees,  which 
were  formerly  included  in  the  genus  Juglans,  but 
which  now  constitute  the  genus  Carya.  Eng.  Cyc. 
Gray. 

WAL'RUS,  re. 

[Dut.  walrus  ; 
wal,  in  wal~ 
visch,  a  whale, 
andros, ahorse; 
Ger.  wallross  ; 
Dan.  valros  ; 
Sw.  vallross.'i 
(Zool.)  A  large  mammal  of  the  family  Fhocidce, 
inhabiting  the  arctic  seas,  covered  with  close 
hair,  and  having  two  large  canine  teeth  or  tusks 
in  the  upper  jaw,  which  are  very  valuable  as 
ivory  ;  the  morse  ;  the  sea-horse  ;  the  sea-cow ; 
Trichechus  rosmarus.  Eng.  Cyc.     Baird. 

wAlt,  a.  [A.  S.  tvceltan,  to  roll,  to  welter.] 
(iVatrf.)  Crank  ;  inclined  to  lean  over  or  roll  a 
great  deal ;  walty.     [n.]  Hubbard. 

t  WAl'T^R,  v.  re.  To  roll  one's  body  ;  to  welter ; 
to  wallow.  —  See  Weltee.  Sir  T.  More. 

WAL'TRON,  re.     A  walrus,     [r.]  Woodward. 

wAlt'Y,  a.  (Naut.)  Inclined  to  roll  much,  as 
a  vessel ;  crank  ;  wait,     [e,] 

This  ship  is  so  crank  and  walty.  Longfellow. 

WALTZ  (wlltz),  re.  [Dut.  wals,  a  roller,  a  cylin- 
der, a  waltz ;  Ger.  walzer,  walzen.~\  A  kind  of 
dance  in  a  circular  or  whirling  figure  performed 
by  two  persons :  —  a  tune  or  musical  composi- 
tion to  accompany  a  waltz.  Brande. 
.eSF"  "  Bohemia  is  said  to  be  the  original  home  of 
the  waitz."    Brande. 

wAlTZ  (wiltz),  V.  n.  [Ger.  waltzen,  to  form  into 
a  cylinder,  to  waltz/)  [  i.  waltzed  ;  pp.  waltz- 
ing, waltzed.]     To  dance  a  waltz.     Observer. 

WALTZ'^R,  re.  One  who  waltzes.  Clarke. 

WALTZ'ING,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  waltz.       Clarke. 

wAlTZ'ING,  re.  Act  of  one  who  waltzes.  Wright. 

t  WA'LY,  interj.  [A.  S.,  wa,  woe.]  A  cry  of  woe 
or  lamentation. 

O,  tijaly\  wal!i\  up  the  bank, 

Andjoafyl  wali/l  down  tlie  brae.  Ramsay. 

WAM'BLB  (wom'bl),  V.  n.  [Dut.  wemelcn,  to 
crawl ;  Dan.  vammel,  ready  to  vomit,  squeam- 
ish. Johnson. — From  A.  S.  wamb,  the  womb, 
the  stomach.     Richardson.'] 

1.  To  roll  or  be  disturbed  with  nausea,  as  the 
stomach. 

The  qualms  of  a  wambling  stomach.      L'Estrange. 

2.  To  waddle  ;  to  move  to  and  fro  awkwardly. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Holloway. 

t  WAM'BLE  (wom'bl),  re.  A  rolling  of  the  stom- 
ach ;  nausea.  Holland. 

WAM'BLE-OROPPED  (wSm'bl-cropt),  a.  Sick  at 
the  stomach  :  — discomfited  ;  crest-fallen.  [Vul- 
gar and  local,  XT.  S.]         Seba  Smith.     Bartlett. 

WAM'M^IL  (wom'mel),  v.  re.  To  move  to  and  fro 
in  an  awkward  or  irregular  manner  ;  to  wam- 
ble ;  —  applied  chiefly  to  mechanical  operations. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Jennings. 

WAM-PEE'  (wom-p8'),  re.  The  fruit  of  the  wam- 
pee-tree,  which  grows  in  bunches,  and  attains 
to  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  It  is  much 
esteemed  in  China.  Loudon. 

WAM-PEE'-TREE,  re.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  Chi- 
nese fruit-tree  ;   Cookia  punctata.  Loudon. 

WAM'Py M,  re.  [Indian  wompam,  wampum,  white.] 
Shells',  or  strings  of  shells,  used  by  the  North 
American  Indians  as  money,  and  formed  into  a 


broad  belt  worn  by  them  as  an  ornament  or  gir- 
dle ;  —  called  also  wompompeage  and  wampeage. 
Roger  Williams.     Gookin.    Mass.  Hist.  Col. 


wAm'PUM,  a.    Made  of  wampum. 


Bartlett. 


WAN  (won)  [w6n,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  wSn, 

S.  £.],  o.     [A.  S.  wonn,  won,  wan,  wann;  wa- 

nian,to  decrease,  to  wane. —  Ir.  Gael,  fia?*,  white, 

pale.]    Pale,  as  with  sickness ;  of  a  sickly  hue ; 

pallid.     "  His  visage  pale  and  ware."     Spenser. 

Now  drooping  woftil  wan,  like  one  forlorn.  Gray. 

SS^  "  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  the  a  in  this  word 

and  its  compounds  the  same  sound  as  in  man.    Mr. 

Scott  and  Dr.  Kenrick  have  given  both  the  sound  I 

have  given  and  Mr.  Sheridan's,  but  seem  to  prefer  the 

former  by  placing  it  first.    I  have  always  heard  it 

pronounced  like  the  first  syllable  of  wan-fow,  and  find 

Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  ajid  Mr.  Perry  have  so 

marked  it."     Walker. 

Syn.  —  See  Pale. 

WAN  (won),  V.  re.    To  turn  or  grow  wan  or  pale ; 
—  used  only  in  the  past  tense,  wanned. 

And  ever  he  muttered  and  maddened, 

And  ever  wanned  with  despair.  Tennyson. 


t  WAN,  the  old  ^re^.  of  wm.    Won, 


Spe)iser. 


WAND  (wond)  [wond,  S.  W.P.  J.  F.Ja.K.  Sm.; 
wand,  jE.],  re.  [Su.  Goth,  wanrf ;  Jian.  vaand. — 
"  A  waned  stick  or  staff."     Richardson.] 

1.  A  small  or  slender  stick ;  a  rod.  S/iak. 
A  child  runs  away  laughin?  with  good,  smart,  blows  of  a 

wand  on  his  back,  who  would  have  cried  for  an  unkind 
word.  Locke. 

2.  A  rod  or  staff  of  office  or  authority.  Sidney. 
He  held  beibre  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand.      Milton. 

3.  A  rod  used  in  conjuring  or  charming. 
'*  A  long  divining  wand."  Dryden. 

Wand  of  peace,  {Scotch  Law.)  a  wand  or  staff  car- 
ried by  the  messenger  of  a  court,  and,  when  deforced 
or  hindered  from  executing  process,  he  breaks,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  deforcement  and  protest  for  remedy  of 
law.  Bun-ill. 

WAN'D^R  (wSn'der),  v.  re.  [A.  S.  wandrian ;  Old 
Dut.  ^  Old  Ger.  wandern  ;  Ger.  wandeln,  to  go, 
to  walk,  to  wander ;  Dan.  vandre,  to  wander ; 
Sw.  vandra.  —  L.  vado,  to  go,  to  walk ;  It.  an- 
dare ;  Sp.  §  Port,  andar.  —  Slav,  wandrowatis.  — 
From  A.  S.  wendan,  to  go,  to  wend.  Richardson.] 

\i.   WANDERED  ;  pp.  WANDERING,  WANDERED.] 

1.  To  go  without  any  certain  course  or  object ; 
to  rove ;  to  ramble ;  to  roam ;  to  stroll ;  to 
range. 

They  wandered  in  deserts  and  in  mountains.     Heb.  xi.  38. 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city.  Shak. 

2.  To  deviate  ;  to  go  astray  ;  to  swerve. 

Let  me  not  wander  from  thy  eommandmenta.  P.".  cxix.  10. 

3.  To  be  delirious,  as  the  mind.  Roget. 

Syn.  —  Persons  are  said  to  wander,  ramble,  rove,  or 
roam  about  the  country  or  about  the  fields,  and  to  wan- 
der or  ramble  from  one  place  or  thing  to  another.  A 
vagabond  strolls  through  the  country ;  hunters  and 
beasts  range  the  forest —  See  Deviate. 

WAN'D^R  (won'der),  v.  a.  To  travel  over  or 
through  at  random,  or  without  a  certain  course; 
to  rove  or  ramble  over  ;  to  stroll  in.     [r.] 

Wandering  that  watery  desert.  Milton. 

WAN'D5R-?R  (won'der-er),  n.  One  who  wanders; 
a  rover ;  a  rambler  ;  a  stroller.  Shak. 

WAN'D^R-ING  (won'der-ing),  re.  1.  The  act  of 
one  who  wanders  ;  the  act  of  going  or  travelling 
without  a  certain  course  or  object. 

lie  asks  the  god  what  new  appointed  home 

Should  end  his  wanderings  and  his  toils  relieve.   Addison. 

2.  Deviation  or  departure  from  duty  or  recti- 
tude; aberration;  mistaken  way.  "Let  him 
now  recover  his  wanderings.^*  Dec.  of  Chr.  Piety, 

3.  A  roving  or  want  of  being  fixed, 

a  proper  remedy  for  this  wandering  of  thoughts  would  do 
great  service  to  the  studious.  Locke. 

4.  Hoving  or  rambling  of  the  mind,  as  in  a 
dream,  or  in  delirium.  Law. 

WAN'D(;R-ING  (won'der-Sng),  a.  Rambling ;  rov- 
ing; erratic  : — roving  or  disordered  in  mind, 

WAN'D^R-InG-LY  (won'der-),  ad.  In  a  wander- 
ing, uncertain,  or  unsteady  manner.  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  WAN'DjgR-MENT  (w5n'd?r-mSnt),  re.  The  act  of 
wandering ;  wandering,  Bp.  Hall. 

WANE,  v.n.  [A,  S.  wanian,  gewanian,  awanian; 
Frs.  wania,  wonnia ;  Icel.  vana.]    \i.  waned  ; 

pp.  WANING,  WANED.] 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;  A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  ^,  \,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAST,  fAlL  ;   HEIR,  HER; 


WANE 
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WAR-BEREAVED 


1.  To  grow  less ;  to  decrease ;  to  be  diminish- 
ed ;  —  used  particularly  of  the  moon. 

Waning  moons  their  settled  periods  keep.  Addieon. 

2.  To  decline;  to  sink.     "  My  waned  state." 
Shah.     "I'm  waning  in  his  favor."     Dry  den, 

t  WANE,  V.  a.    To  cause  to  decrease.   B.  Jonson. 

WANE,  n.     1.  Decrease  of  the  moon.  Bacon. 

2.  Decline  ;  diminution ;  declension. 

You  are  coat  upon  an  age  in  whicli  the  church  is  in  its 
wane.  South. 

WANG,  n.     [A.  S.  wenff,  wang.] 

1.  fThe  jaw-bone,  the  cheek,  or  a  jaw-tooth. 
"  The  wangs  in  his  head."  Chaucer. 

2.  A  blow  or  slap.     [Local,  Eng.]    Halliwell. 

t  WAng,  n.  [A.  S.  thwang,  a  thong.]  A  thong  or 
latchet  of  a  shoe ;  a  shoe-latchet.  Ray. 

WAn'GAN,  n.  [Indian.]  A  boat  used  chiefly  by 
lumbermen  for  transporting  provisions,  tools, 
&c.     [Local,  New  England.]  Bartlett. 


fWANG'^R, 

cheek. 


[A.  S.  wangere.'\  A  pillow  for  the 
Chaiccer, 


WAng'HEE,  n.  [Chinese  wang,  yellow,  and  hee, 
root.  Simmonds.]  A  kind  of  flexible  cane  im- 
ported from  China  for  walking-sticks,  said  to  be 
the  root  of  the  narrow-leaved  bamboo;  —  also 
written  whanghee.  Simmonds. 

t  WANG't66th,  jt.     A  jaw-tooth.  Chaucer. 

tWAN'HOPE  (won'hop),  n.  Waning  or  dying 
hope;  dejection;  despair.        Chaucer.    Lodge. 

WANK'LE  (wongk'l,  82),  a.  "Weak;  unstable; 
uncertain  ;  unsteady.    [Local,  Eng.]    Halliwell. 

WAN'LY  (w5n'Ie),  ad.   In  a  wan  manner  ;  palely. 

WANNED  (w5nd),  pret.  of  wan.     See  Wan,  v. «. 

WAN'N^SS  (won'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  wan  ; 
paleness;  pallidness;  sallowness.         JoJinson. 

WAN'NISII  (won'nish),  u..  Somewhat  wan ;  of  a 
wan  or  pale  hue.  Fairfax. 

II  WANT,  n.  [A.  S.  wanian^  to  wane,  to  decrease. 
—  Waned,  wan'd,  ioant,  past  participle  of  wane 
(A.  S.  loanian).     Tooke^ 

1.  The  state  of  lacking  or  being  without ;  de- 
ficiency ;  absence ;  lack. 

Even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  richerj 
A  still  soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  1  have  not.  Shak. 

This  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge,  but  of 
judgment.  Ihi/deii. 

2.  Scarcity  ;  not  sufficient  number  or  quantity. 

In  the  multitude  is  the  king's  honor;  but  in  the  want  of 
people  is  the  destruction  of  the  prince.  Frov.  xiv.28. 

3.  Need;  necessity;  requirement. 

Supply  your  present  wants.  S/tak, 

4.  Indigence  ;  poverty  ;  penury. 

They  did  cast  in  of  theirabundance;  but  she  of  her  want 
did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living.    Mark  xii.  44. 

Notbing  is  so  hard  for  those  who  abound  in  riches  as  to 
conceive  how  others  can  be  in  want.  Swift. 

5.  That  which  is  wanted  or  desired.      Paley. 

t  wANT,  n.     [A.  S.  wand."]    A  mole.  Heylin. 

II  WANT  (wSLwnt  or  wont)  [wfliwnt,  K.  Sm.  C.  Wb. 
Naves  I  wont,  W.J.  F.  Ja.],  v.  a.     \i.  wanted  ; 

pp.  WANTING,  WANTED.] 

1.  To  be  without ;  not  to  have ;  to  lack. 

He  wants  the  natural  touch.  Shak. 

The  unhappy  never  want  enemies.  S.  Richardson. 

2.  To  need ;  to  have  need  or  necessity  of. 

It  hath  caused  a  great  irregularity  in  our  calendar,  and 
wants  to  be  reformed.  Holder. 

3.  To  desire  ;  to  have  desire  for  •  to  wish  for. 
*'  What  wants  my  son  ?"  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Seo  Lack. 

II  WANT  (wawnt  or  w5nt),  v.  n.  1.  To  be  defi- 
cient or  lacking  ;  to  lack  ;  to  fail. 

Finds  wealth  where  't  is,  bestows  where  it  wants.  Denham. 
No  time  shall  find  me  wanting  to  my  truth.         Drpdcn. 

2.  To  be  absent  or  missed  ;  not  to  be  had. 

Granivoroua  animals  have  a  long  colon  and  cajcum,  which 
in  carnivorous  are  wanting.  Arhuthnot. 

II  WANT'A^^E,  n.  That  which  is  wanting;  defi- 
ciency ;  lack;  want,     [r.]  Craig. 

II  WANT'JNG,  a.     Deficient;  lacking;  defective. 

Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting. 

Dan.  V.  27. 

Syn.  —  See  Defective. 

II  WANT'LjpSS,  o.    Abundant;  fruitful.  Warner. 


WAN'TON  (wSn'tun),  a,  [Of  uncertain  etymolo- 
gy.—  From  wan^  o«e,  i.  e.  a  he  or  she  that  want- 
eth  one,  Minsheu.  Junius.  —  From  Dut.  wa- 
nen,  to  fancy,  to  imagine,  to  ween,  or  from  Dut. 
wa?idelen,  to  wander.  Skinner.  —  Perhaps  from 
the  verb  to  want,  to  seek  or  long  for,  to  desire, 
to  covet.  Richardson.  —  Probably  from  Old  Ger. 
wantelen,  to  change ;  Ger.  wandeln.     Talbot.] 

1.  Wandering  ;  flying  or  moving  loosely. 

She  08  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresscB  wore, 

Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved.  Milton. 

2.  Sportive  ;  frolicsome  ;  playful. 

A  wild  and  wanton  herd.  Shak. 

I  have  ventured. 
Like  little,  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory.  Shak. 

3.  Dissolute;  licentious;  lewd;  lustful;  las- 
civious; libidinous;  lecherous.  "A  wanton, 
ambling  nymph."  Shak. 

Men  grown  wanton  by  prosperity.  Roscommon. 

Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure  . . .  and  been  wanton.    Jos.  v.  5. 

4.  Loose;  unrestrained;  unchecked;  free. 

How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her  praise!    Addison, 

5.  Luxurious  ;  superfluous  ;  exuberant. 

What  we  by  daj'  lop  overgrown. 

One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides.       Milton. 

WAN'TON  (w5n'tun),  n.  L  A  lewd  or  lascivious 
man ;  a  whoremonger.  Smith. 

2.  A  lewd  woman ;  a  strumpet.  Shak. 

3.  A  thoughtless  or  giddy  person  ;  a  trifler. 

I  am  afraid  you  make  a  wanton  of  me.  Shak. 

4.  A  term  of  slight  endearment ;  a  rogue. 
"Peace,  my  wantons."  B.  Jonson. 

WAN'TON  (won'tun),  v.  n.      \i.  wantoned;  pp. 

WANTONING,   AVANTONED.] 

1.  To  play  loosely  ;  to  sport;  to  revel. 

Nature  here 
Wantoned  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies.  Milton. 

2.  To  play  or  sport  lasciviously  or  lewdly. 

To  wanton  with  the  sprightly  dame.  Prior. 

3.  To  move  nimbly  and  irregularly.  Johnson. 

t  WAN'TON  (won'tun),  v.  a.  To  make  wanton. 
"  It  wantons  him  with  overplus."  Feltham. 

WAN'TQN-iNG  (w6n'tun-!ing),  n.  The  act  of  play- 
ing the  wanton.  Moore. 

t  WAN'TON-IZE  (won'tun-lz),  v.'n.  To  wanton  ; 
to  behave,  dissolutely.  Daniel. 

WAN'TON-LY  (won'tun-]e),  ad.  In  a  wanton 
manner;  sportively,  or  lasciviously.       Dryden. 

WAN'TON-NESS  (won'tun-nes),  n.  1.  Sportive- 
ness;  frolicsomeness  ;  sport.  Pope. 

Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night 

Only  for  wantonnesn.  SJiak. 

2.  Licentiousness;  negligence  of  restraint. 

The  tunmlts  threatened  to  abuse  all  acts  of  grace,  and  turn 
them  into  wantonness.  King  Charles. 


3.  A  licentious  act. 


Bouvier. 


fWAN'TRtJST  (wSn'trust),  n.  Waning  or  di- 
minishing trust  or  confidence.  Chaucer. 

II  WANT'WIT  (wont'-),  n.  One  who  wants  wit  or 
sense ;  a  fool ;  an  idiot ;  a  witless  person.  Shak. 

t  WANT'Y  (wSnt'e),  n.  A  broad  strap  or  girth  for 
binding  a  load  on  the  back  of  a  beast.      Tusser. 

t  WANZE,  v.n.  To  wane;  to  decrease.  ^'Wanzed 
away  to  nothing."  Rogers, 

WA'PA-CUT,  n.  {Ornitli.)  The  spotted  owl  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Circle.       Clarke. 

fWA'PJ^D,    a.      Astonished;  amazed;  awhaped. 

—  See  Wappened.  Chaucer. 

WAP'EN-TAKE,  or  WA'P^IN-TAKE  fwSp'en-tak, 
W.E.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.\  wa'pen-tak,  P.  Sm.],  n. 
[A.S.  wcepengetace,  wespentace ;  wccpen,  a  weapon. 

—  Low  L.  wapentachium,  wapentakium,']  A 
division  of  certain  counties  in  the  northern  part 
of  England ;  viz.,  in  those  of  Yorkshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  and 
Northamptonshire,  corresponding  with  a  hun- 
dred. Spenser.     Bwrill. 

J3F^  "  So  called,  as  some  think,  because  the  inhab- 
itants within  such  divisions  were  tauo-ht  (A.  S.  tmcan, 
to  teach)  the  use  of  arms."    Bosworth. 

^^  Hoveden  derives  this  word  from  the  A.  S 
W(Bpen  and  tac  (L.  tactus  armorum),  literally  weapon- 
touch,  an  ancient  ceremony  performed  in  the  hundred, 
and  which  he  describes  in  Latin,  of  which  the  fol- 


lowing is  a  translation :  "  When  any  one  received  the 
appointment  of  chief  of  a  wapentake,  on  a  day  ap- 
pointed all  the  principal  men  came  together  to  meet 
him  in  the  place  where  they  usually  assembled  ;  and, 
as  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  all  rose  up  before  him. 
The  chief  then,  raising  his  lance,  rereived  fealty  from 
them  all,  according  to  custom  ;  for  all  who  were  pres- 
ent touchedhxs  lance  with  tlieirs,  and  tlius,  by  the  touch 
of  their  weapons,  expressed  tlieir  submission  to  his 
authority,"  Runulph  of  Ciiester,  however,  explains 
wapentake  to  mean  a  taking  of  weapons,  observing  that, 
as  often  as  there  was  a  new  lord  of  a  hundred,  the 
vassals  gave  up  their  arms  to  Jiim  in  token  of  subjec- 
tion. And  Sir  Thomas  Smith  says,  that  anciently 
musters  were  taken  of  the  armor  and  weapons  of  the 
several  inhabitants  of  every  several  wapentake ;  and 
from  those  that  could  not  ^nd  sufFicient  pledges  for 
their  good  abearing,  their  weapons  were  taken  away, 
and  given  to  others.    Burritl. 

WAPITI, «.  [Probably  Iro- 
quois. Bartlett.]  {Zoi'd.) 
A  species  of  deer  found 
chiefly  in  Canada ;  Cer- 
vus  Canadensis ;  — called 
also  American  elk,  and 
gray  tnoose.     Eng.  Cyc. 

wAp'PA-T6,  n.  A  kind 
of  esculent  root  of  West- 
ern America.         Burns. 

WAP'P?,  n.  A  kind  of 
dog.  Clarice.  -^vapiti. 

fWAP'PENED  (wop'pnd),  a.  Weakened;  wea- 
ried. "  The  wappened  widow.*'  Shak. 
S^^^  Wappened  or  wappered,  probably  the  same 
word,  and  signifying  worn  or  weakened."  JSTares. — 
Warburion  and  Johnson  have  waped,  the  former  de- 
fining it  sorrowful  and  terrified. 

WAP'P^R,  w.  (icA.)  A  small  river-gudgeon.  Craig. 

WAP'P^RED  (wop'perd),  a.  Restless  ;  fatigued. 
—  See  Wappened.     [Local,  Eng.]  Grose, 

WAP'PIN-SCHAW  (wop'-),  n.  [A.  S.  weepen,  a 
weapon,  and  sceawian,  to  show.]  An  inspection 
or  exhibition  of  arms,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  person,  made  at  certain  times  in  every  dis- 
trict.    [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

WAR,  n.  [A-  S.  uuerre,  wcsr ;  Old  Dut.  werre ; 
Old  Ger.  wer,  werra.  —  It.,  Sp.,  <^  Port.  gueJTa; 
Fr.  guerre.  — From  A.  S.  warian,  to  beware,  to 
guard,  to  ward  off.     Wachter.     Richardson."] 

1.  A  hostile  contest  at  arms  between  nations  ; 
hostilities  ;  fighting ;  —  ultima  ratio. 

"When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger: 
Stitfen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.  Shak. 

O,  shame  to  men !  devil  with  devil  damned 
Firm  concord  holds;  men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  heavenly  grace,  and  God  proclaiming  peace, 
Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  etrife 
■  Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars, 

"Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy.  Milton. 

But  war's  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise. 
Kings  woulanot  play  with.  Coioper. 

2.  The  art  of  war;  the  profession  of  arms. 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughBhares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  Isa.  ii.  4. 

3.  The  weapons  or  implements  of  war.    [b,.] 

With  complement  of  stores  and  total  war.  J*rior. 

4.  Military  forces  ;  army.     [Poetical.] 

On  the  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return, 

And  overwhelm  the  war.  Milton. 

Civil  war,  a  war  or  open  hostility  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  state  or  country.  —  Holy  war,  a 
war  carried  on  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land,  or  Judea, from 
the  Infidels;  the  Crusades.  —  Man-of-war, -ati  armed 
national  ship.  —  Public  war,  a  contest  by  force  between 
independent  sovereign  states. —  War  department,  the 
department,  in  the  executive  government,  which  re- 
lates to  war. 

WAR,  V.  n.   [z'.AVARRED  ;  pp.  "WAKKING,  "WAKKED] 

1.  To  make  war  ;  to  carry  on  war.  "Nations 
warnng  with  one  another."  Arbuthnot. 

The  king  of  Syria  warred  against  Israel.      2  Kings  vi.  8. 

2.  To  contend;  to  fight;  to  strive. 

You  will  war  with  God  by  murdering  me.  Shak. 

WAR,  V.  a.  1.  To  make  war  upon.  *'  To  war  the 
Scot,  and  borders  to  defend."     [r.]  Daniel, 

2.  To  carry  on,  as  a  contest,     [r.] 

That  thou  . . .  mightest  war  a  good  warfare.       1  7'im.  i.  18. 

WAR'BEAT,  or  WAR'BEAT-EN,  a.  Worn  in 
war ;  warworn.  Smart, 

wAr'-B?-REAVED'  (-revd'),  a.  Bereaved  by  war. 
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WARLIKE 


WAE'BLE  (w&r'bl),  P.  a.  [Old  Fr.  weriler,  to  speak 
with  a  high  voice,  to  recite.  —  From  Dut.  wer- 
velen,  to  whirl,  to  hasp  ;  wervel,  a  hasp  ;  werrel- 
been,  a  vertebre  ;  wervelwind,  a  whirlwind  ;  Ger. 
wirbcln,  to  whirl,  to  warble.  Skinner.']   [i.  WAE- 

liLED  ;  pp.  WAEBLINQ,  WARBLED.] 

1.  To  sing  with  turns  or  vibrations  of  tone,  as 
a  bird  ;  to  modulate  with  quavers  ;  to  carol. 

Or  sweetest  Shakespcnre,  Fancy's  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild.  Milton. 

2.  To  cause  to  quaver,  or  to  sound  with  qua- 
vers.    "  Touch  the  warbled  string."        MiUon. 

WAE'BLE,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  quavered,  warbled,  or 
uttered  melodiously. 

Such  strains  ne'er  warble  in  the  linnet's  throat.  Gay. 

For  warbling  notes  from  inward  cheering  flow.    Sidney. 

2.  To  sing,  as  a  bird ;  to  carol.     "  Birds  on 

the  branches  warbling."  Milton. 

.8®=  "  It  is  applied  as  well  to  the  loud  and  rapid 

notes  of  the  nightingale  as  to  tile  low,  gentle,  but 

quick  notes  of  the  linnet."     C.  Richarddon. 

WACBLE,  n.   Act  of  warbling  ;  song,  as  of  birds. 
Every  warble  of  the  feathered  choir.  Dyer. 

WAK.'BLE,  n.  A  hard  swelling  or  tumor  in  the 
hide  of  oxen,  &c.,  caused  by  a  larva  or  maggot 
from  the  egg  of  a  fly ;  —  called  also  toarblet,  and 
■war-beetle.     [Local,  Eng.]         Forby.    Wright. 

WAR'BL^IR,  n.     1.  One  that  warbles,  as  a  bird ;  a 
singing  bird;  a  singer;  a  songster. 
On  every  bough 
In  lulling  strains  the  feathered  warblern  woo.       Tickell. 

2.  {Ornith.)  Thecommonnameof  birds  of  the 
family  SylviadiB.  —  See  SYLViADii?.     Eng.  Cyc. 

■WAR'BLING,  u,.     Making  melodious  notes. 

WAR'BLING,  n.  The  act,  or  the  music,  of  one 
that  warbles  ;  singing,  as  of  birds  ;  warble. 

Distant  warblinge  lessen  on  my  ear.  Gray. 

wAr'BLING-LY,  ad.    In  a  warbling  manner. 

WAR'-COUN-C{L,  n.     A  council  of  war.    Clarke. 

WAR'— CRY,  n.     A  cry  or  alarm  of  war.  Johnson. 

WArD.  [M.  Goth,  wairth ;  A.  S.  weard,  weardes ; 
Dut.  waarts  ;  Ger.  wUrts,  werts.  —  L.  versus ; 
ve7'to,  to  turn.]  A  syllable  used  as  an  affix,  sig- 
nifying direction  or  tendency  to  or  from;  as, 
heavenwaj'rf,  towards  heaven,  hitheiward,  this 
way. 

She  saw  walking  from  herward  a  man  in  shepherdish 
apparel.  Sidney. 

WARD,  0.  a.  [A.  S.  weardian  ;  weard,  a  guard,  a 
ward;  Dat.  weeren  ;  Gci:.  wahren;  Dan.  vairoa ; 
Sw.  viirja.  —  It.  guardare  ;  Sp.  guardar ;  Fr. 
garder.  —  See    Guard.]       \i.    warded  ;    pp. 

WARDING,    WARDED.] 

1.  To  guard  ;  to  watch. 

Whose  gates  he  found  fast  shut,  no  living  wight 

To  ward  the  same.  Spenser. 

2.  To  protect ;  to  defend,     [r.] 

Tell  him  it  was  a  band  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers.  SItak. 

No  better  can  any  man  ward  himself  from  blame.      Harrow. 

3.  fTo  fortify  ;  to  strengthen  by  fortification. 

He  warded  it  [the  hill  of  Zion].  Wickliffe. 

4.  To  fence  or  fend  ;  to  repel ;  to  turn  aside ; 
to  parry  ;  —  commonly  used  with  oj^. 

No  way  to  ward  or  shun  her  blows  he  tries.       I'airfax. 

Now  wards  a  felling  blow,  now  strikes  again.         Daniel. 

Clothing  to  ward  o#  the  inclemency  of  the  air.    Woodward. 

wArd,  V.  n.     1.  To  be  vigilant ;  to  keep  guard. 
2.  To  act  upon  the  defensive  with  a  weapon, 
as  in  fencing;  to  parry.  Sidney. 

wArd,  n.  [M.  Goth,  wardja ;  A.  S.  weard ;  Dut. 
waard,  a  host ;  Ger.  wart,  a  warder ;  Dan.  voerge ; 
Sw.  vard,  a  host ;  Icel.  vBrder.  —  Fr.  garde.} 

1.  The  act  of  guarding  ;  guard. 

still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward.    Spenser. 

2.  f  Custody;  confinement  under  guard. 

He  put  them  in  ward  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard.  Gen.  xl.  3. 

3.  t  Garrison  ;  soldiers  who  defend  a  place. 


The  besieged  castle's  ward 
Their  steadfast  stands  did  mightily  maintain. 


Spenser. 


4.  Guard  made  by  a  weapon  in  fencing.  Shak. 

Dryd^n. 


For  want  of  other  ward. 
He  lifted  np  his  hand  his  front  to  guard. 


5.  A  fortress  ;  a  stronghold. 

I  could  not  drive  her  from  the  ward  of  her  purity.     Shak. 


6.  t  The  office  or  the  state  of  a  guardian ; 
guardianship.  Spenser. 

7.  A  district  or  division  of  a  city  under  the 
charge  of  an  alderman. 

I  cannot  ascertain  the  time  when  this  city  [London]  was 
first  divided  into  wards.  Maitland. 

Throughout  the  trembhng  city  placed  a  guard. 
Dealing  an  equal  slrare  to  every  ward.  Dryden. 

8.  A  part  of  a  lock  which  corresponds  or  an- 
swers to  its  proper  key  ;  a  guard. 

In  the  keyhole  turns 
The  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar.        Milton. 

9.  A  division  or  apartment  in  a  hospital, 
penitentiary,  &c.  Simmonds. 

10.  One  whose  business  is  to  guard,  watch, 
and  defend  ;  as,  "  A  fixe-ward."  Ogilvie. 

11.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  Guard;  protection;  de- 
fence ;  —  the  duty  of  guarding  a  place  :  —  the 
state  of  being  under  protection  or  guardianship, 

—  an  heir  under  age  was  said  to  be  in  ward  :  — 
an  infant  under  guardianship  :  —  a  place  under 
the  protection  of  a  person: — a  division  of  a 
forest :  —  a  place  of  custody  or  confinement ;  a 
prison:  —  a  state  of 'confinement ;  imprison- 
ment. (Law.)  A  person  under  the  care  of  a 
guardian  ;  a  minor  under  guardianship.  Burrill. 

WAR'— dAnce,  n.  A  dance  held  by  savages  be- 
fore going  to  war.  Catlin. 

WArd'CORN,  n.  [Eng.  ward,  and  L.  cornu,  a 
horn  ;  Fr.  corne.']  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  The  duty  of 
keeping  watch  and  ward  with  a  horn  to  blow 
upon  any  occasion  of  surprise.  Burrill. 

WAR'DEN  (w9.r'dn),  n.  1.  One  who  has  the  keep- 
ing or  charge  of  any  thing ;  a  keeper ;  a  guar- 
dian.   "  Warden  of  the  forest."  Burrill. 

2.  A  chief  or  principal  oificer.  Garth. 

3.  A  kind  of  large,  hard  pear,  chiefly  used  for 
roasting  or  baking.  May. 

4.  A  peace  officer  in  the  towns  of  New  Shore- 
ham  and  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island.      Bartlett. 

5.  (Bccl.)  The  head  of  some  colleges  :  —  the 
'  superior  of  some  conventual  churches  in  which 

the  chapter  remains.  Hook. 

Warden  of  the  Cingue  Ports,  an  officer  having  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Cinque  Porte,  with  a  salary  of 
£3000.     [England.] 

WAR'DEN— PIE,  n.  A  pie  made  of  pears  called 
wardens.  Shak. 

wAr'DEN-RY,  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
warden ;  wardenship.  Scott. 

WAR'DEN-SHIp  (wSLr'dn-ship),  n.  The  state,  of- 
fice, or  jurisdiction  of  a  warden.  Warton. 

wArD'PR,  n.     [Ger.  warier.] 

1.  A  keeper ;  a  guard.  W.  Scott. 

The  warders  of  the  gate.  Dryden. 

2.  Formerly,  a  truncheon  by  which  an  officer 
of  arms  forbade  fight ;  a  staff.  Wright. 

The  king  did  throw  his  warder  down.  Stidfc. 

WAR'DI-AN,  a.  Noting  glass  cases  for  keeping 
ferns,  &c.,  or  for  transporting  growing  plants  ; 

—  so  called  from  the  inventor.  Simmonds. 

WARD'MOTE,  n.  [ward  and  mote,  i.  e.  the  ward- 
court.  Pulleyn.]  A  court  held  in  each  ward  of 
London,  which  has  power  to  present  defaults  in 
matters  relating  to  the  watch,  police,  &c. ;  — 
called  also  wardmote-court  or  inquest.    Burrill. 

wARD'-PEN-NY,  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  Money 
paid  to  the  sheriff  or  castellans  for  watching 
and  warding  a  castle.  Burrill. 

wArd'ROBE,  n.  [ward  and  robe. — Fr.  garde- 
robe.] 

1.  A  room,  or  portable  closet,  in  which  clothes 
are  kept.  _  Shak. 

2.  A  person's  wearing  apparel.  Smart. 

wArD'ROOM,  n.  (Naut.)  A  room  in  ships  of 
war  where  the  lieutenants  and  other  commis- 
sioned officers  sleep  and  mess.  Mar.  ZHct. 

WARD'SHIP,  n.  1.  Guardianship,  as  of  a  ward 
or  minor.  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  a  ward,  or  under  a  guar- 
dian ;  pupilage.  King  Charles. 

wArDS'MAN,  n.  A  man  who  keeps  guard  ;  a 
guard.     '  Sydney  Smith. 

t  WARD'— STAFF,  re.  A  constable's  or  watch- 
man's staff.  Cowell. 

t  wAre,  i.  from  wear.    "Wore.  —  See  "Wear. 


twARE,  o.  [A.  S.  war;  Dan.  vier,  var;  Icel. 
var.  —  See  Aware.]  "Wary  :  —  aware.  Spenser. 

t  wAre,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wurian.]  To  take  heed  of; 
to  beware  of.  Dryden. 

tWARE,  ».     lA.S.  ware.]     Heed.  Wickliffe. 

wArE,  re  ;  p?.  WARES.  [A.  S.  ware;  Dut.  umar; 
Ger.  waare ;  Dan.  vare ;  Sw.  ^  Icel.  vara.] 
Goods  ;  commodities  ;  merchandise. 

Let  the  dark  shop  commend  the  ware.  Cleaveland. 

He  turns  himself  to  other  wares,  which  he  finds  your  mar- 
kets take  off".  Locke. 

Hardware,  tinware,  earthenware,  small  wares.   Simmonds. 

JC^^  "  It  is  a  collective  noun,  but  admits  of  a  plural 
when  wares  of  different  kinds  are  meant."    Smart. 

Syn. —  See  Commodities,  Goods. 

t  wArE'FUL,  a.     Wary ;  cautious.  Johnson. 

fwARE'FUL-NESS,  re.    "Wariness.  Sidney. 

wAre'HOTJSE,  «.    1.  A  storehouse  for  goods  or 

merchandise.  Addison. 

2.  A  place  or  building  for  storing  goods  on 

which  customs  have  not  been  paid.    Simmonds. 

wArE'HOU^E,  v.  a.  [i.  WAREHOUSED ;  pp. 
WAREHOUSING,  WAREHOUSED.]  To  store  or 
reposit  in  a  warehouse.  Todd. 

wArE'HOUSE-MAN,  n.  1.  One  who  keeps  a 
warehouse.  Bouvier. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  wholesale  store  for  Man- 
chester or  woollen  goods.     [Eng.]     Simmonds. 

wAre'HOU§-ING,  re.  The  act  of  depositing  goods 
in  a  warehouse  or  in  warehouses. 

Warehousing  system,  a  regulation  by  which  import- 
ed goods  may  be  lodged  in  public  warehouses,  and 
not  be  chargeable  with  duties  till  they  are  taken  out 
for  home  consumption.  If  tliey  are  exported,  no  duty 
is  paid.  P.  Cyc. 

fwARE'L^SS,  a.  Incautious;  unwary.  Spenser. 
t  wAre'LY,  ad.  Warily ;  cautiously.  Spenser. 
wAre§,  re.  pi.    Commodities.  —  See  Ware. 

wAr'fArE,  n.     [war  and  fare.  —  Sw.  harftlrd.'] 

1.  State  of  war ;  military  service ;  military 
science  or  life  ;  strategy  ;  war. 

The  Philistines  gathered  their  armies  together  fOT  warfare, 
to  fight  witli  Israel.  I  Sam.  xxviii.  I. 

2.  Contest ;  strife  ;  struggle.  Rogers. 

wAr'fAre,  v.  n.  To  lead  a  military  life  ;  to  car- 
ry on  war  ;  to  war.     [r.]  Camden. 

wAr'fAr-^R)  re.    One  engaged  in  warfare.  Cole. 

t  wAr'HA-BLE,  a.    Fit  for  war.  Spenser. 

WAR'— HORSE,  re.  A  horse  used  in  war  ;  a  troop- 
er's horse  ;  a  charger.  W.  Scott. 

wAr'I-LY,  or  WA'RI-LY,  ad.  In  a  wary  man- 
ner ;  cautiously  ;  with  timorous  prudence  ;  with 
wise  forethought ;  carefully  ;  heedfuUy. 

The  change  of  laws,  especially  concerning  matters  of  reli- 
gion, must  be  warily  proceeded  in.  Hooker. 
They  searched  diligently,  and  concluded  warily.      Sprat. 

t  wAr'J-M^NT,  n.   Caution  ;  wariness.   Spenser. 

WAR'INE,  re.  (Zoijl.)  A  name  given  to  a  species 
of  South- American  monkey  or  sapajou.  Wright. 

wAr'I-NESS,  or  wA'RI-NfiSS,  re.  The  state  of 
being  wary;  caution;  cautiousness;  prudent 
forethought :  circumspection.  Addison. 

wAR'-IN-SCr'ANCE  (m-shiir'?ns),  re.  (Insur- 
ance.) Marine  insurance  in  time  of  war,  which 
increases  the  premium.  Simmonds. 

t  wAr'ISH,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  warian,  to  beware,  to 
guard,  to  ward  off.]  To  heal ;  to  cure ;  to  re- 
cover or  restore  from  sickness.  Holland. 

fwAR'ISH,  t.  re.    To  be  cured.  diaticer. 

WAR'I-SQN,  M.  [Apparently  same  as  garrison  or 
garnison.  —  See  Garish,  and  Waeish.  Rich- 
ardson.] Preparation  ;  provision  ;  supply  ;  ac- 
quisition ;  reward  ;  gain.  Chaucer. 

t  WARK,  re.    Work  ;. —  whence  bulwark.  Spenser. 

wAr'LIKE,  a.     1.  Fit  or  disposed  for  war. 

With  ten  thousand  warlike  men.  Shak. 

When  a  warlike  state  grows  sott  and  etfeminate,  they  may- 
be sure  of  a  war.  Bacon. 

2.    Pertaining   to    war  ;    military  ;    martial. 
"From  his  u>arlike  toil  surceased."         Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  Martial. 
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WARLIKENESS 

WAR'LIKE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  warlike  ; 
warlilie  disposition  or  character.  Sandys. 

t  WAR'LING,  n.  One  of  whom  a  person  is  weary. 

Better  be  an  old  man's  darling,  than  a  young  man's  war- 

ling.  Camden. 

t  WAR'LOCK,  ?  „.   [Perhaps  from  Icel.  vardlokr, 

t  WAR'LUOK,  >  a  magical  song  for  calling  up  evil 

spirits,    an   incantation.     Jamieson.]     A  male 

witch ;  a  wizard.  Dt-yden. 

t  VVAR'LY,  a.     Warlike.  Chaloner. 

WArm,  a.  [M.  Goth,  warmjan,  to  warm. —  A.  S. 
wearm ;  Frs.,  Dut.,  §  Ger.  warm ;  Dan.  §  Sw. 
varm  ;  Icel.  varmr.'\ 

1.  Having  heat,  or  heated,  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree ;  not  cold.     *'  Warm  blood.*'  Shak. 

He  stretched  himself  upon  the  child,  and  the  flesh  of  the 

child  waxed  warm.  'i  Icings  \i.  84. 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is  warm.  Shak. 

2.  Fervent;  ardent;  zealous;  earnest;  ac- 
tive ;  hearty ;  sincere ;  cordial ;  vigorous  ; 
sprightly ;  lively. 

I  never  thought  myself  so  warm  in  any  party's  cause  as  to 

deserve  tlieir  money.  Pope. 

Now  warm  in  youth,  now  withering  in  thy  bloom.    Pope. 

3.  "Violent ;  vehement ;  furious  ;  passionate  ; 
excited.     "  We  shall  have  warm  work."    Shak. 

4.  Comfortable  in  circumstances  ;  moderately 
rich  ;  well  off.     [Colloquial.]  Smart. 

5.  (Paint.)  Noting  colors  which  have  yellow 
or  yellow-red  for  a  base.  ^         Clarke. 

Syn.  —  See  Fervoe,  Hearty,  Zealous. 
WARJI,  v.  a.     [M.  Goth,  warmjan.']   [i.  WAUMED ; 

pp.  WARMING,  WARMED.] 

1.  To  make  warm ;  to  impart  or  communicate 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat  to ;  to  free  from  cold. 

He  [Peter]  sat  with  the  servants,  and  warmed  himself  at 
the  fire.  Mark  xiv.  &i. 

We  are  BO  accustomed  to  the  open  fireplace, . . .  that  we  are 
apt  to  look  with  suspicion  on  other  contrivances  for  warming 
our  rooms.  '  Tom.liii£on. 

2.  To  heat  mentally  ;  to  animate  ;  to  excite. 

The  action  of  Homer,  being  more  full  of  vigor  than  that 
of  Virgil,  is  more  pleasing  to  the  reader;  one  warms  you  by 
degrees,  the  other  sets  you  on  tire  all  at  once,  and  never  in- 
termits his  heat.  Dryden. 

wArM,  v.  re.    [A.  S.  wearmian.]     To  grow  or  be- 
come warm.  ha.  xlvii.  14. 
wArm'PR,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  warms. 
tWARM'FUL,  u.     Giving  warmth.         Chapman. 

WAr'-MARKED,  a.    Marked  or  wounded  in  war. 

**  War-marked  footmen."  Shak. 

wARM'-HEART-5D,  a.  Having  warm  affections; 

affectionate  ;  cordial ;  kind ;  tender.  More. 

WARM'-HEART-tlD-NESS, «.  An  affectionate  dis- 
position ;  cordiality  ,-  tender-heartedness.  More. 

wArm'JNG-PAN,  re.  A  pan,  with  a  cover,  and  a 
long  handle,  for  holding  live  coals,  to  warm  the 
sheets  of  a  bed.  Chesterfield. 

wArm'ING-STONE,  re.  A  stone  found  in  Corn- 
wall, which  retains  heat  a  long  time.  B.ay, 

wArm'LY,  ad.     1.  With  warmth  or  heat. 

There  the  warming  sun  tirst  warmly  smote 

The  open  field.  Milton. 

2.  With  warmth  of  feeling ;  ardently  ;  eagerly. 

I  hope  you  think  more  warmly  ...  of  that  design.     Pope. 

wArM'N^SS,  re.     Warmth,     [e.]         Bp.  Taylor. 

WARMTH,  «.  1.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  be- 
ing warm ;  moderate  or  gentle  heat ;  glow. 

He  vital  virtue  infused,  and  vital  warmth. 
Throughout  the  fluid  mass.  Hilton. 

2.  Ardor;  zeal;  fervor;  fervency;  earnest- 
ness ;  cordiality  ;  intensity  ;  enthusiasm. 

The  best  patriots,  by  seeing  with  what  warmth  and  zeal 
the  smallest  corruptions  are  defended,  have  been  wearied 
into  silence.  Davenant. 

3.  {Paint.)  A  tone  of  color  arising  from  the 
use  of  warm  colors.  Brande, 

WAEMTH'L^SS,  a.  Having  or  imparting  no 
warmth.     "  The  warmthless  flame.'' 
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W.4rN,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  warnian,  wearnian^  wyrnan; 
Ger.  loarnen;  Dan.  advare;  Sw.  va7'iia;  Icel. 
vara.]  [i.  avarned  ;  pp.  warning,  -warned.] 
1.  To  give  previous  notice  to  of  danger  or  ill 
attending  upon  the  performance  or  non-perform- 
ance of  something;  to  caution  ;  to  premonish. 

Warn  them  that  they  trespass  not  against  the  I^ord.  as  so 
wrath  come  upon  you  and  upon  your  brethren.  2  C7ir.  xix.  10. 
I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears. 

^c(sxx.  31. 


2.  To  admonish,  as  of  any  duty ;  to  advise. 
ComeliuB. . .  was  wai-ned  from  God  by  a  holy  angel  to 

send  for  thee  into  his  house.  Acta  x.  22. 

3.  To  inform  previously  ;  to  notify  ;  to  ap- 
prise.   "J^amerf  of  the  ensuing  fight."  Dryden. 

4.  To  summon ;  to  call ;  to  bid. 

Who  is  it  that  hath  warned  ua  to  the  walls?  Shak. 

5.  fTo  ward  or  keep  off;  to  repel. 

Yet  can  they  not  warn  death  from  wretched  night.    Spenser. 

Syn.  — See  Admonish. 
wARN'JgR,  n.     One  who  warns.  Huloet. 

WARN'ING,  n.     [Ger.  warming.'] 

1.  Caution  against  danger,  or  against  that  by 
which  danger  is  incurred ;  admonition ;  moni- 
tion. 

Warning  give  that  enemies  conspire 

With  fire  and  eword  the  region  to  invade.         Spenser. 

2.  Previous  notice.  "So  short  a  warning." 
UEstrange.     "A  month's  warning.^'     Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Admonition. 

wArN'ING-LY,  ad.     So  as  to  warn.  Clarke.' 

wAr'-6F-FJCE,  n.  The  office  of  the  war  depart- 
ment of  a  nation.  Junius. 

WARP,  n.     [A.  S.  loearp.  —  See  "Warp,  v.  n.] 

1.  {Weaving.)  The  longitudinal  threads  of  a 
woven  fabric,  as  distinguished  from  the  weft  or 
woof,  which  runs  across  the  cloth.     Tomlinson. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  rope  for  moving  a  vessel  by 
having  one  end  made  fast  to  some  fixed  object, 
or  to  a  kedge.  Dana. 

3.  (Agric.)  The  deposit  of  muddy  waters  ar- 
tificially introduced  into  low  lands.  Lyell. 

4.  Young  prematurely  cast,  as  a  colt,  a  calf, 
lamb,  &c.     [Local,  Eng.]         Wright.     Clarke. 

5.  Four  herrings.     [Local,  Eng.]  Simmonds. 

WARP,  u.  n.  [M.  Goth,  wairpan  ;  A.  S.  weorpan, 
wurpan,  to  throw,  to  cast ;  Frs.  werpa ;  Dut. 
werpen ;  Ger.  werfen ;  Dan.  varpe,  to  warp,  as 
a  ship ;  Sw.  varpa  ;  Icel.  varpa,  to  throw,  to 
send.  —  Mid.  L.  werpio,  querpio-l  [e.  warped  ; 
pp.  warping,  avarped.] 

1.  To  be  thrown,  turned,  or  twisted  out  of  a 
straight  direction,  as  in  drying. 

One  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and,  like  green  tim- 
ber, warp.  Shak, 

They  clamp  one  piece  of  wood  to  the  end  of  another  piece, 
to  keep  it  from  casting  or  warping.  Moxon. 

2.  To  turn  or  incline  from  a  straight  or  prop- 
er course  or  direction ;   to  swerve  ;  to  deviate. 


There  's  our  commission. 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp. 


Shak. 


3.  To  move  with  a  bending  or  a  crooked  mo- 
tion ;  to  wind  along. 

a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind.  Milton. 

4.  To  cast  young  prematurely,  as  a  mare,  cow, 
&c.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright.    Clarke. 

5.  {Weaving.)  To  form  threads  or  yarns  into 
warp.  Tomlinson. 

WARP,  V.  a.  L  fTo  send  forth;  to  utter  ;  to 
ejaculate  ;  to  pronounce.  Piers  Plouhman. 

2.  To  turn  or  twist  out  of  a  straight  direction, 
as  timber  ;  to  curve.    **I?^arperf  keels."  Surrey. 

3.  To  turn,  bend,  or  incline  from  a  straight 
or  proper  course  or  direction  ;  to  pervert. 
"Scripture  warped  from  its  intent."       Coioper. 

I  have  no  private  considerations  to  warp  me  in  this  con- 
troversy. Addison. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  move,  as  a  vessel,  by  means  of 
a  rope  made  fast  to  some  fixed  object,  or  to  a 
kedge.  Dana. 

5.  {Agric.)  To  flood  with  water,  as  tillage- 
land,  in  order  to  fertilize  it  by  the  deposit  of 
warp.  —  See  "Warp,  n.,  No.  3.         Farm.  Ency. 

6.  {Rope-making.)  To  unwind  from  the  reel 
or  roller,  stretch  straight  and  parallel,  and  as- 
semble in  a  large  group,  or  liauly  preparatory  to 
tarring,  as  yarns.  Tomlinson. 

^Warped  surface,  (Math.)  a  surface  generated  hy  a 
straight  line,  moving  so  that  no  two  of  its  consecutive 
points  shall  be  in  the  same  plane.  Davies. 

wAr'-PAINT,  n.  Paint  put  on  the  face  and  oth- 
er parts  of  the  body,  by  American  Indians  on 
going  to  war.  Longfellow. 

WAR'-PAth,  n.  The  path  or  route  taken  by 
Indians  on  going  to  war.  Schoolcraft. 

WARP'^R,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  warps. 

2.    {Weaving.)    One   who   forms   threads   or 

yarns  into  warp.  Simmonds. 
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wARP'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  warps. 

2.  A  turning  aside  from  the  right  or  proper 
course  or  direction.  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  {Weaving.)  The  act  or  the  operation  of 
combining  yarns  or  threads  into  warp  ;  the  act 
or  the  process  of  making  warp.  Tomli?ison. 

4.  {Agi'ic.)  The  act  or  the  mode  of  fertilizing 
land  by  overflowing  it  with  water.  Farm.  Ency. 

wArp'ING-BAnk,  n.  A  bank  or  mound  of  earth 
raised  round  a  field  for  retaining  water  let  in 
for  the  purpose  of  fertilizing  the  land.    Ogilvie. 

wArp'JNG— PEN'Ny,  «,  A  sum  of  money  paid 
by  the  spinner  to  the  weaver  on  laying  on  the 
warp.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

WAR'— PLUME,  n.  A  plume  worn  in  war.  Clarke. 

WAR'— PROOF,  a.     Able  to  resist  successfully  a 

warlike  attack.  Potter. 

wAr'Pr66f,  n.     Valor  proved  by  war.      Mason. 

WARP'-THREAD,  n.  {Weaving.)  One  of  the 
threads  which  form  the  warp.  Tomlinson. 

WAR'RAN-DICE  (wor'-),  n.  {Scottish  Law.)  In 
conveyancing,  a  warranty.  Burrill. 

WAR'RANT  (wSr'rFint),  v.  a.  [It.  guar  entire  ;  Sp. 
ga7'aniir  ;  Old  Fr.  guarantir  ;  Fr.  garantir.  — 
From  A.  S.  waHan,  werian,  to  beware,  to 
guard.  Richardson.]  [^.  warranted  ;  pp. 
warranting,  avarranted.] 

1.  To  give  security  to  ;  to  secure;  to  defend. 

If  my  coming,  whom,  she  said,  he  feared, . .  .  had  not  war- 
raiitedher  ti-om  that  near  approaching  cruelty.  Sidney. 

2.  To  give  assurance  ;  to  assure ;  to  insure- 

What  a  galled  neck  have  we  here  I    Look  ye.  mine's  as 

smooth  as  silk,  I  warrant  ye,  VEsirange. 

I  '11  warrant  him  from  drowning.  ShaJc. 

3.  To  give  authority  to ;  to  authorize ;  to 
sanction  ;  to  justify  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  support. 

Reason  warrants  it,  and  we  may  safely  receive  it  for  true. 

Locke. 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits. 
That  justice  warrants  and  that  wisdom  guides: 
All  else  is  towering  frenzy  and  distraction.         Addison. 

4.  {Law.)  In  conveyancing,  to  assure  the 
title  of,  as  property  sold,  by  an  express  cove- 
nant to  that  effect  in  the  deed ;  to  bind  one's 
self  by  express  covenant  to  defend  the  grantee 
in  his  title  and  possession  of:  — in  contracts,  to 
engage  or  stipulate  in  writing,  or  by  words,  that 
a  certain  fact  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the 
contract  is  or  shall  be  as  represented ;  as,  in  the 
contract  of  sales,  that  the  thing  sold  is  free  from 
defect,  or  shall  prove  to  be  of  the  quality  or  the 
quantity  represented ;  or,  in  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance, that  the  thing  insured  is  neutral  property, 
or  that  a  ship  shall  sail  on  or  before  a  given  day, 
&c.  —  See  Warranty.  BurriU. 

WAR'RANT  (wor'r?int),  n.  1.  That  which  author- 
izes ;  authority ;  commission. 

When  at  any  time  they  either  wilfully  break  any  com- 
mandment or  ignorantly  mistake  it,  that  is  no  warrant  for 
ua  to  do  BO  Ukewise.  Kettlewell. 

Is  this  a  warj-ant  sufficient  for  any  man's  conscience  to 
build  such  proceedings  upon  ?  Hooker. 

2.  That  which  secures  ;  security;  guarantee. 

His  promise  is  our  plain  warrant  that  in  his  name  what 
we  ask  we  shall  receive.  Hooker, 

3.  A  grant,  instrument,  or  writing,  authoriz- 
ing a  person  to  do  or  to  have  something  which 
otherwise  he  woxild  have  no  right  to  do  or  to  en- 
joy ;  a  writ  conferring  some  right  or  authority. 

a  warrant  from  the  lords  of  the  council  to  travel  for  three 
years  any  where,  Rome  and  St.  Omer  excepted.  Howall. 

He  sent  him  a  wwrant  for  one  thousand  pounds  a  year 
pension  for  hia  life.  Clarendon. 

4.  That  which  attests  ;  a  voucher.      Raleigh. 

5.  t Right;  legality;  lawfulness.  Shak. 

An  abuser  of  the  world,  a  practiser 

Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant.  SJtak, 

6.  (Law.)  An  authority  to  do  some  judicial 
act,  —  especially  a  process  under  seal,  issued 
by  some  court  or  justice,  authorizing  an  officer 
to  arrest  or  apprehend  a  person  named,  or  to 
take  certain  property.  BurriU. 

7.  {Mil.)  A  writ  of  authority  inferior  to  a 
commission  :  —  a  document  tinder  the  sign- 
manual,  to  authorize  the  assembling  of  a  gen- 
eral court-martial,  &c.  Stocqueler, 

Dock-warrant,  a  custom-house  license  or  authority. 
[England.]  Simmonds. —  fVarrant  of  attorney,  a  writ- 
ten authority,  directed  to  an  attorney  or  attorneys  of 
a  court  of  record,  to  appear  for  the  party  executing  it, 
and  receive  a  declaration  for  him  in  an  action  at  the 
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suit  of  a  person  named,  and  thereupon  to  confess  the 
same,  or  to  suffer  jiidpinent  to  pass  by  default.  It  also 
usually  contains  a  release  of  errors.  —  Warrant  to  sue 
and  defend,  {Old  Law.)  a  special  warrant  from  the 
crown  authorizing  a  party  to  appoint  an  attorney  to 
sue  or  defend  for  liim  : —  a  special  authority  given  by 
a  party  lo  his  attorney  to  commence  a  suit,  or  to  ap- 
pear and  defend  a  suit,  in  his  behalf.    Burrill. 

WAR'RANT-A-BLE  (wSr'r^nt-^-bl),  a.  That  is,  or 
may  be,  warranted  ;  justifiable.  South. 

WAR'RANT-A-BLE-NESS  (wSr'r^nt-^-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  warrantable.  Barrow. 

WAR'RANT-A-BLY  (wor'r?int-fi-ble),  ad.  In  a 
manner  to  be  warranted  ;  justifiably.         Wake, 

WAR'RANT-^D  (wSr'r&nr-ed), ;?.  a.  Secured;  au- 
thorized; assured;  protected  by  a  warranty. 

WAR-RAN-TEE' (wor-r?n-t5'),  n.  {Lata.)  A  per- 
son to  whom  warranty  is  made.  Dane. 

WAR'RANT-JPR  (wor'r^nt-er),  n.  One  who  war- 
rants. Johnson. 

t  WAR'RANT-ISE  (wSr'r&nt-Is),  n.  [Law  L.  war- 
rantiso!']    "Warrant;  authority;  warranty.  Shak. 

t  WAR'RANT-I§E  (w5r'-),  V.  «-.  [Law  L.  wan'rtn- 
tiso.l     To  warrant.  Hacklmjt. 

WAR'RANT-OF'FI-C^R  (wor'-),  n.  In  the  army 
and  navy,  an  officer  who  is  not  commissioned, 
but  exercising  authority  by  a  warrant.  Stocqueler. 

WAR-RANT-OR'  (130),  w.  {Law.)  One  who  gives  a 
warranty ;  — correlative  ol  warrantee.  Blackstone. 

WAR'RAN-TY,  (wSr'rsint-e),  n.  [Law  L.  war- 
rantia  ;  Law  Fr.  garawity,  garranty.  —  Ger. 
wahren.  —  See  Guahantek.] 

1.  {Old  English  Conveyancing.)  An  under- 
taking by  covenant  to  defend  a  tenant  or  grantee 
in  his  seisin,  against  an  adverse  claimant  of 
the  land.  Burrill. 

,6®=-  The  ancient  law  of  warranty  of  real  property 
has  been  long  obsolete  in  practice.    Brande. 

2.  {Modern  Law.)  An  undertaking  or  stipu- 
lation in  writing,  or  verbally,  that  a  certain  fact, 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  a  contract,  is,  or 
shall  be,  as  it  is  stated  or  promised  to  be. 

J8®*  Warranty  is  generally  expressed,  but  frequently 
implied,  by  law.  The  common  express  warranty  o(  an 
article  sold  is,  that  it  is  free  from  defect ;  but  the  law 
will  imply  a  warranty  of  the  title,  provided  the  seller 
sells  it  as  his  own  and  for  a  fair  price.  When  a  per- 
son warrants  an  article,  he  makes  himself  liable  for 
any  defect  in  the  matter  to  which  the  warranty  ap- 
plies, whether  he  knew  it  or  not ;  but  when  he  makes 
a  bare  representation,  it  is  necessary  to  aver  and  prove 
that  he  knew  the  representation  to  be  false  j  otherwise 
he  is  not  liable  to  damages.    Burrill, 

3.  {Inswance  Law.)  A  stipulation  by  a  party 
insured,  in  reference  to  a  vessel  or  property 
which  is  the  subject  of  insurance.  Bun^ill. 

JB^^  An  express  warranty  is  a  stipulation  inserted  in 
writing  on  the  face  of  the  policy,  either  alleging  the 
existence  of  some  fact  or  state  of  things  at  or  previous 
to  the  time  of  making  the  policy,  or  it  undertakes  for 
the  happening  of /it(u?'e  acts.  The  implied  warranty 
in  a  policy  is,  that  the  vessel  is  seawortby.    Burrill. 

4.  Authority  ;  warrant,     [r.] 

If  they  disobey  any  precept,  that  is  no  excuse  to  us,  nor 
gives  ufl  any  warranty,  for  company's  sake,  to  disobey 'like- 
wise. Kettlewell. 

5.  Guaranty  ;  assurance  ;  security. 

The  stamp  [in  coinage]  was  a  warranty  of  the  public  that 
tinder  such  a  denomination  they  should  receive  a  piece  of 
Buch  a  weight  and  fineness.  Locke. 

WAR'RAN-Ty,  V.  u.     To  warrant ;  to  guarantee. 
t  WAR'RAY  (wor'ra),  v.  a.     To  make  war  upon. 

The  Christian  lords  warruiJ  the  eastern  lands.      Fairfax. 

t  wArrE,  a.    [M.  Goth,  wairs.l  "Worse.  Spenser, 

WAR'R^N  (w5r'ren),  re.  [Law  L.  warenna;  Law 
Fr.  garenere  ;  garenner,  to  prohibit.  —  Ger. 
wahren,  to  protect  or  defend.] 

1.  A  place  privileged  by  prescription,  or  royal 
grant,  for  the  keeping  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain animals  called  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren. 

A  wai-ren  may  lie  open;  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  en- 
closing it,  as  there  is  of  a  park.  The  beasts  ofvmi-ren  appear 
to  be  only  hares  iind  rabbits:  and  the  fowls  of  ?"arren  arc  par- 
tridfres  and  pheasants,  though  some  add  quails,  woodcocks, 
and  water-fo\rl.  P.  Cyc. 

&^  In  common  language,  a  warren  is  a  surface  of 
poor,  dry,  sandy  soil,  on  which  rabbits  arc  kept. Branrff. 

2.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  franchise  which  gives  a 
right  to  have  and  keep  certain  wild  beasts  and 
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fowls  called  game,  within  the  precincts  of  a 
manor  or  any  other  place  of  known  extent, 
whereby  the  owner  of  the  franchise  has  a  prop- 
erty in  the  game,  and  a  right  to  exclude  all 
other  persons  from  hunting  or  taking  it ;  — 
called  also^ree  warren.  P.  Cyc, 

3.  A  place  in  a  river  for  keeping  fish.  Clarke. 

WAR'RfN-jpR  (w6r'r?n-er),  n.  The  keeper  of  a 
warren.  Shak. 

WAR'RI-AN-GLE  (wor're-&ng-gl),  n.  {Ornith.)  A 
kind  of  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

II  WAR'RIOR  (wSlr'yur)  [wlr'yur,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E. 
K.;  war're-ur,  F.;  w6r're-ur,  Ja.  Sm.],  n,  A 
person  engaged  in  war  or  military  service ;  a 
soldier  ;  a  military  man  :  —  a  brave  man. 

I  sing  the  warrior  and  his  mighty  deeds.        Lauderdale. 

II  WAR'RIOR-ESS,  n.   A  female  warrior.    Spenser. 

t  WAR'RY,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  wirgian.']  To  curse  ;  to 
execrate.  Chaucer. 

WAR'— SONG,  n.  A  song  sung  by  American  In- 
dians at  the  war-dance.  Catlin. 

WAR'— SUNK,  14.  Overwhelmed  in  war.  Thomson. 

WART,  n.  [A.  S.  weart,  waarte  ;  Dut.  wrat ;  Ger. 
warze  ;  Dan.  vorte  \  Sw.  xarta  \  Icel.  varta.  — 
L.  verruca  ;  It.  verruca  ;  Sp.  verruga:,  Fr. 
verrue.'] 

1.  A  small,  hard  tumor  or  excrescence  which 
forms  at  the  sxirface  of  the  skin,  and  particu- 
larly on  that  of  the  hands  and  face.  Dunglison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  sessile  gland,  of  variable  figure, 
produced  on  various  parts  of  plants.      Lindley. 

WART'-CRESS,  n.    {Bot.)  The  name  of  crucifer- 
ous plants  of  the  genus  Senebiera  or  Coronopus. 
Gray.     Loudon. 

WART'JD,  a.     Covered  with  warts.  Henslow. 

WART'-HOG,  n.  (Zoal.)  The  common  name  of 
animals  of  the  swine  family,  and  genus  Phaco- 
ch(Prus,  remarkable  for  having  on  each  side  of 
the  cheek  a  large  tubercle  or  wart.  Baird. 

WART'L^SS,  a.     Destitute  of  warts.     Dr.  Allen. 

WART'WORT  (wart'wurt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Euphorbia,  or  spurge,  with  tubercled 
or  warted  capsules.  Loudon.    Ainsworth. 

WART'Y,  a.     Having  warts.  Phillips. 

WAR'-WAST-5D,  b.     "Wasted  by  war.  Coleridge. 

wAr'WHOOP  (wir'hSp),  re.  The  cry  of  war  among 
the  American  Indians.  Catlin. 

WA  R'WICK-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  brittle,  crystal- 
line mineral,  of  dark-brown  or  black  color,  and 
composed  essentially  of  boracic  acid,  titanic 
acid,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Dana. 

WAR'-WORN,  u.     "Worn  with  war.  S7iak. 

wAr'Y,  or  WA'RY,  a.  [A.  S.  wtrr;  Dut.  ware; 
Old  Ger.  wer ;  Dan.  varsom ;  Sw.  varsam.'] 
Cautious  ;  scrupulous  ;  timorously  prudent ; 
chary  ;  guarded ;  watchful ;  circumspect. 

Each  thing  feigned  ought  more  wary  be.        Spenser. 
Let  us  be  wari/,  let  us  hide  our  loves.  iSJtak. 

WA§  (woz),  i.  from  be.  /tvas,  thou  VVAST  (wost), 
he  WAS.  —  See  Be. 

WASE,  n.  A  wreath  of  straw  or  cloth  placed  on 
the  head  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  burdens. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Cooper. 

WASH  (w5sh),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  wcsscan,  wacsan;  Dut. 
wasschen\  Ger.  waschen ;  Dan.  rasliCi  Sw. 
vaska.']     [i.  washed  ;  pp.  washing,  washed.] 

1.  To  cleanse  by  ablution  ;  to  cleanse  with 
water  or  other  fiuid. 

How  fain,  lilte  Pilate,  would  I  wanjt  my  hands 

Of  this  most  grievous,  guilty  murther  done  1  SJtal-. 

2.  To  wet ;  to  moisten  ;  to  cover  or  wet  with 
water  or  any  fluid. 

The  sea  tcaBJiett  many  islands.  Jolmson. 

3.  To  separate  the  extraneous  matter  from, 
by  means  of  water,  as  ores. 

The  ores  thus  detached . .  .  are  wheeled  out  to  the  day, 
and  washed.  ITre. 

4.  To  color  superficially ;  to  spread  colors 
over ;  to  color,  as  a  pencil  design,  with  one 
color,  as  Indian  ink,  &c.  Davies. 

5.  To  overlay  with  a  thin  coat  of  metal.    Wr. 


WASH-OFF 

8.  To  affect  by  ablution  ;  to  purify ;  to  cleanse  ; 
—  followed  by  away,  off,  &c. 

Be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins.       Acts  xxii.  IG. 

7.  To  color  by  washing. 

To  wash  over  a  coarse  or  insignificant  meaning  ie  to  coun- 
terfeit nature's  coin.  CoUier. 

WASH  (wosh),  V.  n.     1.  To  perform  ablution. 

Wash,  and  partake  serene  the  friendly  feast.  Pope. 

2.  To  cleanse  clothes  by  the  use  of  water. 

She  can  wasit  and  scour.  Shak. 

WASH  (w5sh),  rt.     1.  Matter  collected  by  water. 

The  wash  of  pastures,  fields,  commons.  ilorlmer, 

2.  A  bog  ;  a  marsh  ;  a  fen  ;  a  quagmire  ;  —  a 
shore  washed  by  the  sea,  or  the  shallow  part  of 
a  river. 

Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground.         Sliak. 
Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 
These  gambols  he  did  yiay, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  waBh 
Of  Edmonton  so  gay.  Cowper. 

3.  A  medical  or  a  cosmetic  lotion. 

He  tried  all  manner  of  washes  to  bring  him  to  a  better 
complexion.  V  Estrange. 

Here  gallipots  and  vials  placed. 
Some  filled  with  uiashes,  some  with  paste.  Swift. 

4.  The  feed  of  hogs  gathered  from  washed 
dishes,  &c. ;  the  wet  refuse  of  cookery,  &c. 

The  stillness  of  a  sow  at  her  wasli.  South, 

5.  Act  of  washing  the  clothes  of,  a  family,  or 
the  quantity  of  clothes  washed  at  once.  Johnson, 

6.  A  substance  spread  over  boards  or  other 
work  for  beauty  or  preservation,  Wright. 

7.  A  thin  coating  of  metal,  as  of  geld.  W^-ight. 

8.  A  mixture  of  dunder,  or  waste  saccharine 
juices,  used  for  distilling.  Simmonds. 

9.  {Distilling.)  The  fermented  wort  from 
which  spirit  is  distilled.  Brande. 

10.  {Naut.)  The  blade  of  an  oar.    Mar.  Diet. 

11.  {Paint.)  A  thin  color  or  tint;  a  superfi- 
cial stain.  Clarke. 

12.  Ten  strikes  of  oysters.  Simmonds. 

tWASH  (wBsh),  ffi.     Washy;  weak.      Beau.^  Fl. 

WASH'A-BLE  (wosh'-), ».  That  can  be  washed.  CT. 

WASH'-BALL(wSsh'bai),  n.  A  ball  of  soap.  Swift. 

WASH'BOARD  (wSsh'bord),  n.  1.  A  board  used 
for  washing  clothes  on.  Clarke. 

2.  A  board  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall  in  a  room  ; 
a  skirting-board  ;  a  mop-board.  Simmonds. 

3.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  broad,  thin  planks, 
fixed  occasionally  on  the  top  of  a  boat's  sides, 
to  increase  the  height  thereof,  and  prevent  the 
sea  from  breaking  into  the  vessel.      Mar.  Diet. 

WASH'BOWL  (wosh'bol),  n.    A  bowl  to  wash  in. 

WASH'JE;R(wosli'er),TC.  1.  One  who  washes.  Shak. 
2.  {Mech.)  A  cnxular  piece  of  leather  or  paste- 
board placed  at  the  base  of  a  screw,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  metal  surfaces  from  being  injured  when 
it  is  screwed  home,  or  used  to  render  screw  and 
other  junctions  air-tight :  —  a  flat  piece  of  iron 
pierced  with  a  hole  for  the  passage  of  a  screw, 
between  whose  nut  and  the  timber  it  is  placed 
to  prevent  compression  on  a  small  surface  of 
the  timber.  Brande. 

WASH'5R-MAN  (wSsh'er-m&n),  re.  A  man  who 
washes  clothes.  Mackintosh. 

WASH'eR-WOM-AN  (wosh'er-wflni-Fin),  re.  A 
woman  who  washes  clothes.  Qu.  Rev. 

WASH'I-NESS  (w5sh'e-nes),  re.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  washy,  Clarke. 

WASH'ING  (wBsli'jng),  re,  1,  The  act  of  cleans- 
ing by  water  ;  ablution.  South. 

2.  The  act  of  separating  the  earth  and  ex- 
traneous matter  from  a  metal  by  water, 

3.  The  clothes  washed  ;  a  wash. 

WASH'ING-MA-9h1nE'  (wBsh'-),  re,  A  machine 
for  washing  clothes,  Simmonds. 

WASH'ING-TON-ITE,  re,  {Min.)  A  variety  of 
ilmenite  occurring  in  Connecticut  in  large  tabu- 
lar crystals,  and  consisting  of  boracic-acid,  ti- 
tanic acid,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  protoxide 
of  iron,  Danai 

WASH'-LEATH-ER  (w5sh'-),  re.  Split  sheep-skins 
prepared  with  oil  in  imitation  of  chamois,  and 
used  for  household  purposes,  as  dusting,  clean- 
ing glass,  &c, :  —  alumed  or  buff'  leather  for 
regimental  belts,  Simmonds, 

WASH'-OFP,  a,     {Calico-printing.)  Noting  fugi- 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  0,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  <?,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   H^tR,  HER; 
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tive,  topical  colors,  not  fixed  by  steaming,  which 
are  also  called  spirit  colors,  or  fancy  colors. 

Parnell. 

WASH'-POT  (wosh'piSt),  n.  A  pot  or  vessel  in 
which  any  thing  is  washed.  Cowley. 

WASH'-STAND  (w6sh'-),  n.  Apiece  of  furniture 
for  holding  ewer  and  basin  and  other  requisites 
for  washing  the  person.  Simmonds. 

WASH'-TUB  (wBsh'tub),  n.  A  tub  in  which  clothes 
are  washed.  ■  Ash. 

WASH'Y  (wSsh'e),  a.     1.  "Watery  ;  damp ;  moist. 
On  the  washy  ooze  deep  cliannele  wore.  Milton. 

2.  Weak ;  not  solid  ;  wanting  firmness  or  so- 
lidity ;  thin,  as  diluted  substances.  Wotton. 

II  WASP  (wo.sp)  [wosp,  W.  J.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ; 
wSsp,  S.  E. ;  wisp.  P.],  «.  [A.  S.  wmsp,  lomps, 
wesp ;  Dut.  wesp  ;  Ger.  isespe  ;  Dan.  weps.  — 
h.  vespa;  It.  vespa;  Sp.  avispa  ;  Fr.  gufpe.] 
(Ent.)  An  aculeated,  hymenopterous,  stinging 
insect,  of  the  genus  Vespa,  allied  to  the  hornet, 
but  having  a  more  slender  body.  Westwood. 

II  WASP'-FLY  (wBsp'fll),  n.     An  insect.  Hill. 

II  WASP'JSH  (wSsp'jsh),  a.  1.  Irritable  ;  irascible  ; 
snappish ;  easily  provoked. 

[St.  Jerome]  was  naturally  a  waspisk  and  liot  man.  Bp.  Hall. 
2.  Like  a  wasp  in  shape  ;  having  a  slender 
waist ;  as,  "  A  waspish  form." 

II  WASP'ISH-HEAD'fD  (w6sp'ish-h6d'ed),  ii.  Ir- 
ritable ;  passionate.  Shak. 

II  WASP'!SH-LY  (wosp'ish-le),  ad.  In  a  waspish 
manner  ;  snappishly  ;  peevishly.  Waspiiiff. 

II  WASP'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  wasp- 
ish; peevishness;  irritability.  Cleaneland. 

WAS'SAIL  (wSs'sjl),  n.  [A.  S.  was-hiel,  health 
be  with  you  ;  wesan,  to  be,  and  hcsl,  health.] 

1.  Anciently  a  salutation  in  drinking.  Ritson. 

2.  A  liquor  made  of  apples,  sugar,  and  ale, 
anciently  much  used  by  good-fellows.  Fletcher. 

3.  A  drunken  bout ;  a  carousal.  Shak, 

4.  A  merry  or  convivial  song. 

Have  you  done  your  wassail?  'tis  a  handsome  drowsy 
ditty  I'll  assure  you.  Jieau.  Sf  Fl. 

WAS'SAIL  (wos'sjl),  V.  n.  To  hold  a  wassail ;  to 
drink  ;  to  carouse.  Milton. 

WAS'SAIL  (wos'sjl),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  wassail ; 
convivial;  festal.  Shenstone. 

WAS'SAIL-BOWL  (wBs'sjl-bol),  n.  A  bowl  for 
holding  wassail,  or  a  bowl  used  at  wassails. 

The  wassail-bowl,  which  was  anciently  carried  round  on 
New  Year's  Eve.  Jirande. 

WAS'SAIL-5R  (wos'sjl-er),  n.  A  jovial  drinker ;  a 
reveller ;  a  toper.  Milton. 

WAST  (woat).  [A.  S.  wesan,  to  be.]  i.  from  be, 
second  person  singular.  —  See  Be. 

WASTE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  westan ;  Dut.  verwoesten  ; 
Ger.  wlisten.  —  L.  vasto,  vastatus ;  It.  giiastare ; 
Sp.  gastar ;  Fr.  gater.l  \i.  -wasted  ;  pp.  -wast- 
ing, -WASTED.] 

1.  To  diminish ;  to  decrease  ;  to  wear  away. 
The  patient  is  much  wasted  and  enfeebled.      BUtckmore. 

2.  To  destroy  wantonly  and  luxuriously ;  to 
use  or  employ  prodigally  ;  to  squander ;  to  cause 
to  be  destroyed,  or  to  be  of  no  use  or  value. 

There  must  be  providence  used,  that  our  ship-timber  be 
not  wasted.  Bacon. 

3.  To  devastate  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  desolate  ;  to 
ravage  ;  to  ruin ;  to  spoil. 

Though  the  siege  were  withdrawn,  and  the  city  spared, 
yet  the  country  thereabout  they  wasted. 

4.  To  pass  time  in  idleness  or  misery;  to 
consume  tediously  ;  to  wear  out. 

And  they,  outcast  from  God.  are  here  condemned 

To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain.  Milton. 

5.  To  spend;  to  consume;  to  expend. 

O,  were  I  able 
To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  nonel       Milton. 


Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 


Gray. 


6.  {Law.)  To  spoil,  or  to  do  a  lasting  damage 
to,  as  an  estate  ;  to  spoil  or  destroy,  as  houses, 
woods,  lands,  or  other  corporeal  hereditaments 
by  the  tenant  thereof.  —  See  Waste,  re.  Burrill. 

WASTE,   V.  n.     To   dwindle ;    to   be   diminished 
gradually ;  to  be  consumed.  Dryden. 


WASTE,  a.     1.  Destroyed;    ruined;    desolsted ; 
devastated  ;  ravaged  ;  spoiled. 

Bactrian  Sophi  from  the  horns 
Of  Turkish  crescent,  leaves  all  waste  beyond 
The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  his  retreat.  Milton. 

2.  Desolate ;  uncultivated  ;  untilled ;  wild. 

There  be  very  waste  countries  and  wildernesses;  but  we 
find  not  mention  whether  any  do  inliabit  there.  Abbot. 

3.  Superfluous;  exuberant;  lost  for  want  of 
occupiers.     "  Her  waste  fertility."  Milton. 

4.  Worthless  ;  that  of  which  none  but  mean 
uses  can  be  made,  or  of  which  no  account  is 
taken ;  refuse.  "  Waste  wood."  Johnson. 
"  Waste  paper."     Dryden. 

To  lay  waste,  to  desolate  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  devastate. 

WASTE,  «.     1.  The  act  of  wasting;  a  squander- 
ing ;  wanton  or  prodigal  destruction. 

For  all  this  waste  of  wealth  and  loss  of  blood.       Milton, 

2.  Consumption  ;  loss  ;  useless  expenditure. 
The  waste  daily  made  by  the  frequent  attrition  in  masti- 
cation. Jiaf/. 

3.  Devastation  ;  ravage  ;  desolation  ;  ruin. 


I  from  the  root  thy  guilty  race  will  tear. 
And  give  the  nations  to  the  waste  of  war. 


Pope. 


4.  Desolate  or  uncultivated  ground  or  coun- 
try ;  ground,  place,  or  space  unoccupied ;  a  -wild ; 
a  desert ;  a  wilderness. 

Land  that  is  left  wholly  to  nature,  tlint  hath  no  improve- 
ment of  pasturage,  tillage,  or  planting,  is  called  waste.  Locke. 
And,  like  fresh  eagle,  made  his  hardy  flight 
Througli  all  that  great,  wide  waste  yet  wan  ting  light.  Spenser. 
All  the  leafy  nation  sinks  at  last. 
And  -y-ulcan  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the  w-o-ite.      Driiden. 

5.  Something  of  little  or  no  account  or  value, 
as  the  refuse  of  cotton  or  silk.  Simmonds. 

6.  {Law.)  Spoil  or  destruction  done  or  allowed 
to  be  done  to  houses,  woods,  lands,  or  other 
corporeal  hereditaments,  by  the  tenant  thereof, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  of  him  in  rever- 
sion or  remainder.  Cowell. 

j^^  Waste  is  either  voluntary  or  permissive ;  the 
one  by  an  actual  and  designed  demolition  of  the 
lands,  woods,  and  houses;  the  other  arising  from 
mere  negligence,  an  d  want  of  sufficient  care  in  rep- 
aration, fences,  and  the  like.    Burrill. 

7.  (Mining.)  A  vacant  place  left  in  the  gob- 
bing, in  each  side  of  which  the  rubbish  is 
packed  up  for  the  support  of  the  roof.   Watson. 

Syn. — See  Loss. 

WASTE'BOARD,  n.  A  board  set  up  on  the  edge 
of  a  boat  or  other  vessel  to  keep  out  water.  Ash. 

WASTE'-BOOK  (wast'bfik),  71.  A  book  in  which 
merchants  record  their  dealings  in  order  as  they 
occur.  Simmonds. 

WASTE'FUL,  a.  1.  Causing  -n'aste  ;  destructive. 
"These  loasteful  furies."  Milton. 

2.  Wantonly  or  dissolutely  consumptive. 

In  such  eases,  they  set  them  off  more  with  wit  and  activity 
than  with  costly  and  wasteful  expenses.  Bacon. 

3.  Lavish ;  prodigal ;  luxuriantly  liberal ;  pro- 
fuse ;  extravagant.  "A  wasteful  hand."  Addison. 

4.  t  Desolate  ;  waste  ;  unoccupied. 

They  viewed  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss; 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild.  Milton. 

Syn. — See  Extravagant. 

WASTE'FUL- LY,  ad.  In  a  wasteful  manner ; 
prodigally ;  lavishly.  Hooker. 

WASTE'FIJ-L-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  wasteful ;  prodigality.  Holland. 

WASTE'-GATE,  n.  A  gate  in  a  dam  through 
which  water  not  wanted  is  discharged.    Wright. 

fWAS'T^L  (wos'tel),  «.  [liOw  li.  wastellus.]  A 
fine  sort  of  bread  or  cake.  Lowth. 

WASTE'— LAND,  n.  Any  tract  or  surface  not  in 
a  state  of  cultivation,  and  producing  little  or  no 
useful  herbage  or  wood ;  a  waste.  Brande. 

t  WASTB'NUSS,  n.  The  state  of  being  waste  or 
desolate:  —  a  waste  place.  "Through  woods 
and  wasteness  wide."  Spenser. 

WASTE'-PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  for  discharging  sur- 
plus or  used  water.  Simmonds. 

WAST'JIR,  re.  1.  One  who  wastes  or  squanders  ; 
one  who  consumes  or  spends  dissolutely  and 
extravagantly ;  a  squanderer ;  a  spendthrift. 

The  profuse  wasters  of  their  patrimonies.         B.  Jonson. 

2.  t  A  kind  of  cudgel.  Beau.  4-  Fl. 

WASTE'THRIFT,  re.     A  spendthrift.   Beau.  §  Fl. 


WASTE'- WEAR,  n.  A  wear  for  the  surplus  water 
of  a  canal.  Clarke. 

WAST'jNG,  II.     Consuming ;  wearing  away. 
WAST'JNG,  ».     Consumption;  decay;  decline. 

tWAS'TRgL,  «,     1.  Common  ground.        Curem. 

2.  A  waste   substance,  as  imperfect  bricks, 

china,  &c.  [Local,  Eng.]  Halliiocll.  Simmonds. 

WATCH  (wocli),  re.  [A.  S.  wcecce;  wacian,  to 
watch  ;  Dut.  waak,  wake,  wacht ;  Ger.  wache, 
wacht ;  Dan.  vaght ;  Sw.  Sj  ^<^^^'  vakt.  —  See 
Wake.] 

1.  Act  of  watching ;  forbearance  of  sleep  ; 
wakefulness ;  watchfulness ;  vigilance.  Johnson. 

2.  Attendance  without  sleep. 

All  the  long  night  their  mournful  watch  they  keep.  Addison. 

3.  Attention;  close  observation  ;  inspection. 

-When  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  selfsame  fliglit. 
The  selfsame  way,  with  more  advised  watch.       Shak. 

4.  Guard  ;  vigilant  keeping ;  caution  or  vigil- 
ance to  protect  from  surprise  or  attack. 

Use  careful  jyatc/i;  choose  trusty  sentinels.  Shak, 

5.  A  watchman  or  watchmen  ;  a  man  or  men 
set  to  guard  or  keep  watch;  —  used  in  a  collec- 
tive sense.  Milton. 

6.  The  place,  post,  or  office,  of  a  watchman. 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill.  Shak. 

7.  A  period  of  the  night  in  which  a  watch- 
man or  watchmen  keep  guard.  Milton. 

8.  A  pocket  timepiece ;  a  small  horological 
instrument  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  gold  watches,  and  eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  silver  watches,  are  annually  assayed  at  Gold- 
smiths' I-lall  [London].  Simmonds. 

9.  {Natit.)  A  division  of  time  on  board  ship  ; 
—  a  certain  portion  of  a  ship's  company  ap- 
pointed to  stand  on  watch  a  given  length  of 
time.     "The  larboard  MirfcA."  Mar.  Diet. 

Anchor  watch,  (JVaut.)  a  small  watch,  of  one  or  two 
men,  kept  while  in  port.  Dana.  —  Dog  watch,  {J^aut.) 
See  DO&-WATCH.  —  Watch  and  ward,  the  keeping  of 
watch  by  night,  and  guard  by  day,  in  a  town  or  other 
district.  Burrill Watch  and  watc'i,(J^aut.)  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  watches  are  alternated  every 
other  four  hours.     Dana. 

WATCH  (woch),  V.  re.  [Goth.  waJcan;  A.  S.  wa- 
cian ;  Dut.  icaken  ;  Ger.  waehen  ;  Dan.  vaage  ; 
Sw.  §  Icel.  vaka.  —  Wake  and  watch  are  the 
same  word,  k  being  changed  into  ch,  Richard- 
son,] [i,  -watched  ;  pp,  WATCHING,  -WATCHED.] 

1.  To  be  or  keep  awake  ;  not  to  sleep. 

1  have  two  nights  watched  with  you.  Shak. 

2.  To  keep  guard ;  to  be  on  guard ;  to  act  as 
watch  or  sentinel ;  to  be  on  the  watch. 

He  gave  signal  to  the  minister  that  watched.  Milton. 

Upon  the  walls  every  night  do  watch  fifteen  men.   Uacklutit. 

3.  To  look  with  attention  or  expectation ;  to 
be  heedful,  attentive,  or  vigilant. 

My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they  that  watch 

for  tiic  morning.  Ps.  cxxx.  G. 

Watch  thou  in  all  things,  endure  afflictions.      2  Tim.  iv.  6. 

4.  {Naid.)  To  float  on  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, as  a  buoy.  Dana, 

To  watch  over,  to  be  cautiously  observant  of. 

WATCH  (wBch),  V,  a,     1.  To  guard;   to  have  in 

keep  ;  to  attend  ;  to  tend  ;  to  observe  carefully. 

Paris  watched  the  flocks  in  the  groves  of  Ida.     Broome. 

Flaming  ministers  watch  and  tend  their  charge.      MiUon. 

2.  To  lie  in  wait  for. 

They  under  rocks  their  food 
In  jointed  armor  watch.  Milton. 

3.  To  observe  in  order  to  detect  or  prevent ; 
to  look  at  so  as  to  guard  against.  Johnson. 

WATCH'-BAR-R^;L  (woch'-),  re.  A  short  cylinder 
enclosing  the  main  spring  of  a  watch. St'retmonrfa. 

WATCH'-BELL  (wBch'bSl),  re.  (Naut.)  A  bell 
struck  when  the  half-hour  glass  is  run  out,  td 
make  known  the  time  of  the  watch.    Mar.  Diet- 

WATCH'-BILL  (woch'bil),  re.  (Naut.)  A  list  of 
the  persons  appointed  to  the  watch.  Mar.  Diet. 

WATCH'— CASE  (woch'kaa),  n.  A  case  of,  or  for 
holding,  a  watch.  P,  Cyc. 

WATCH'-DOG  (woch'dBg),  re.  A  do»  kept  to 
watch  or  guard  premises.  Goldsmith. 

WATCH'^R  (wSch'er),  re.     One  who  watches. 

t  WATCH'F,T  (woch'et),  a,  ["  Most  probably  from 
wad,  or  wood.    The  color  of  the  dye  of  woad, 
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i.  e.  pale  blue.  This  seems  to  me  much  prefer- 
able to  the  derivation  from  wmced,  weak."  Nares^ 
Blue  ;  pale  blue  ;  cerulean.  MiUon. 

WATOH'FXJTL  (woch'ful),  a.  Wikeful  ;  vigilant; 
attentive  ;  observant  ;  cautious  ;  circumspect ; 
heedful;  careful;    wary. 

Be  watchful  of  their  behavior.  Law. 

Readers  should  not  lay  by  that  caution  wliich  becomes  a 
Bincere  pursuit  of  truth,  :iih1  sliould  make  them  always  watch- 
ful agaiiu^t  whatever  niigJiC  conceal  or  misrepresent  it.  Locke. 
4I®=  "  It  has  0/ before  the  thing  to  be  regulated,  and 
a^uiiist  before  the  thing  to  be  avoided. *'    Johnson. 
Syn.  —  See  Careful,  Wakeful. 
WATCH'FUL-LY    (woch'ful-le),    ad.     In  a  watch- 
ful manner  ;  vigilantly  ;  cautiously  ;  attentively. 

WATCH'FiyL-NESS  (woch'ful-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  watchful  ;  vigilance  ; 
heed  ;  attention  ;  diligent  observation.      Watts. 

WATCI-I'-GLAsS  (woch'glSs),  n.  1.  A  small  con- 
vex glass  used  to  cover  the  face  of  a  watch  ;  the 
crystal  of  a  watch.  Simmonds. 

2.  {Naitt.)  A  half-hour  glass  used  to  measure 
the  time  of  a  watch  upon  deck.  Mar.  Diet. 

WATCI-I'-GUARD,  n.     A  guard  for  the  watch. 

WATCH'-GUN  (woch'-),  n.  {Naut.)  A  gun  fired 
on  board  ships  of  war  at  the  setting  of  the 
watch  in  the  evening,  and  on  relieving  it  in  the 
morning.  Mar.  Diet. 

WATCH'-HO^SE  (woch'hbus),  u.  1.  A  place  where 
a  watch  or  guard  is  set.  Gay. 

2.  A  lock-up  of  a  city  watch  or  police. 

WATCH'ING  (woch'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  watches  or  keeps  watch;  attention. 

2.  Want  of  sleep  ;  sleeplessness  ;  vigilance. 

WATCH'-LIgHT  (woch'Iit),  7i.  A  candle  with  a 
rush  wick,  to  burn  in  the  night.  Addison. 

WATCH'-MAK-?R  (woch'mak-er),  n.  One  who 
makes  watches.  Moxon. 

WATCH'MAN  (w5ch'm?in),  n.  ;  pi.  "WATCHMex. 

1.  One  set  to  keep  watch;  a  guard;  a  senti- 
nel ;  a  sentry.  Spenser. 

2.  An  officer  in  a  city  or  a  town,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watch  during  the  night,  and  take 
care  of  the  property  of  the  inhabitants.  Bouvier. 

Watchman' s  ratMe^  a  spring  rattle,  used  by  watchmen 
to  sound  an  alarm  or  to  call  for  assistance.  Sanmonds. 

WATCH'-PA-PRR  (woch'pa-per),  n.  An  old-fash- 
ioned fancy  ornament,  or  thin  tissue  lining,  for 
the  case  of  a  watch.  Simmonds. 

WATCH'-TOW'-f.R  (woch'tfiu-er),  n.  A  tower  on 
which  a  sentinel  is  placed  to  keep  guard  against 
the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Holland. 

WATCH'WORD  (woch'wurd),  n.  A  particular  word 
or  phrase  given  to  sentinels,  and  those  employed 
on  duty,  and  exchanged  as  a  signal  on  meeting, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  surprises  or  entrance  of 
an  enemy  ;  countersiga.  Shak. 

WA'T^R,  n.  [M.  Goth.  wTte;  A.  S.  wfster;  Dut. 
water;  Frs.  weter,  ivetir;  Ger.  wasser ;  Dan. 
vand;  Sw.  vatien;  Icel.  vatn.  —  Gr.  vSwp  ;  L, 
udus,  wet.  —  Slav,  voda  ;  Sansc.  uda.^ 

1.  A  well-known  fluid ;  a  substance  very 
abundant  in  nature,  essential  to  the  existence 
and  growth  of  living  beings,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  boil- 
ing and  converted  into  steam  under  usual  atmos- 
pheric pressure  at  212^  Fahrenheit,  becoming 
solid  in  the  form  of  ice  at  32°,  void,  when  pure, 
of  color»  taste,  and  smell,  and  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen. 

jli^'  Water  is  a  powerful  refractor  of  light,  and  an 
imperfect  conductor  of  electricity ;  conducts  heat 
very  slowly,  evaporates  at  all  temperatures,  and,  so 
rapidly  in  a  vacuum,  in  which  the  vapor  is  absorbed 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  that  the  cold  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  part  of  the  water,  contained  in  a  shal- 
low vessel,  freezes  the  remaining  part;  and  is  elas- 
tic and  comjiressible,  its  bulk  being  diminished  fifty- 
three  millionths  by  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  and 
ill  like  proportion  fo  the  compressing  force  by  greater 
pressures.  It  has  its  maximum  density  at  about  39^, 
has  the  same  density  at  39^  and  48'=',  has  its  bulk  in- 
creased about  1700  times  by  conversion  into  steam, 
and  about  one  fifteenth  at  the  moment  of  congelation, 
when  its  expansive  force  bursts  the  strongest  vessels. 
It  is  a  powerful  solvent,  dissolving  gases  and  a  great 
variety  of  solid  substances.  It  is  diffused  through  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapor,  is  connected  with 
many  atmospheric  optical  phenomena,  and  falls  in 
the  form  of  rain,  snow,  and  hail.  Common  water 
always  holds  in  solution  more  or  less  foreign  matter. 
Wood  ^  Bache.     Miller.     Oraknm. 
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2.  Any  large  collection  of  water,  as  the  sea, 
a  lake,  or  a  river.  "Such  as  travel  by  land  or 
by  water."  Common  Prayer. 

3.  Urine  :  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys. 

4.  The  lustre  of  a  diamond  or  pearl ;  as,  "  A 
diamond  of  the  first  water." 

'T  is  a  good  form 
And  rich:  here  is  a  water,  look  ye  I  Sliak. 

Hard  water^  water  which  contains  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  earthy  salts,  —usually  of  lime  or  of  magnesia, 

—  by  which  soap  is  curdled  and  wasted,  the  salt  and 
the  soap  decomposing  each  other.  Miller.  —  Soft  water, 
water  not  holding  in  solution  any  substance  which 
decomposes  and  curdles  soap.  Miller.  —Mineral  wa- 
ters, a  name  applied  to  waters  so  much  impregnated 
with  foreign  substances  as  to  have  a  peculiar  flavor, 
and  a  peculiar  operation  on  the  animal  economy. — 
Carbonated  waters,  mineral  waters  characterized  by 
containing  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  often  hold- 
ing in  solution  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron. 

—  Sulphuretted  waters,  mineral  waters  containing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  distinguislied  by  the  peculiar 
fetid  smell  of  that  gas,  and  by  yielding  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate with  the  salts  of  lead  or  of  silver. —  Chalybe- 
ate waters,  mineral  waters  containing  a  salt  of  iron, 
usually  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  held  in 
solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  They  are  char- 
acterized by  a  strong  inky  taste,  and  by  striking  a 
black  color  with  the  infnsion  of  galls,  and  a  blue  one 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  —  Salive  waters, 
mineral  waters,  the  predominant  properties  of  which 
depend  upon  saline  impregnation.  The  salts  most 
cnnimonly  present  are  the  sulphates  and  carbonates 
of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  and  the  chlorides  of  so- 
dium, calcium,  and  magnesium.  Wood  Sf  Bache. — 
Water  of  crystallization,  a  definite  quantity  of  water 
combining  with  many  salts  when  they  crystallize, 
whicli  is  essential  to  the  form  of  the  salt,  but  which 
may  be  expelled  by  heat  without  altering  its  chemical 
properties.  Miller.  —  To  hold  water,  to  be  sound  ;  to 
be  right. —  To  make  water,  to  void  urine:—  {JVaut.) 
to  leak. 

ij^  Water  is  much  used  in  composition  for  things 
made  with  water,  being  in  water, ox  growing  \n.water;. 
as,  water-fiood,  waicr-courses,  &c. 

WA'T^R,  V.  u.  [i.  WATERED  ;  pp.  -WATERING, 
■WATERED.] 

1.  To  irrigate  ;  to  fertilize  -with  streams  ;  to 
supply  with  water  ;  as,  "  To  water  plants." 

A  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden.    Gen.  ii.  10. 

2.  To  supply  with  water  for  drinU. 

Hia  horsemen  kept  them  in  so  strait,  that  no  man  could, 

■without  great  danger,  go  to  water  his  horse.  Knotles. 

3.  To  sprinkle  and  calender,  as  cloth,  in  or- 
d^er  to  make  it  exhibit  a  variety  of  undulated 
refiections  and  plays  of  light;  to  diversify  as 
with  waves.     '*  Watered  silk."  Locke. 

WA'T^R,  V.  71.     1.  To  shed  moisture. 

And  if  thine  eyes  can  tcater  for  his  death.  Shnl: 

2.  To  get  or  take  in  water.  Knolles. 

3.  To  make  water  ;  to  void  urine.  P^nor. 
The  mouth  waters,  a  phrase  used  to  denote  a  longing 

desire.  Hudibras. 

WA'T^R-A^E,  n.  Money  paid  for  passing,  or  for 
carrying  merchandise,  by  water.  Mar.  Diet. 

WA'T^R-AL'OE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant 
growing  in  water,  with  long,  sword-like  leaves, 
and  flowers  resembling  plumes  of  white  feath- 
ers ;  Stratlotes  aloides  ;  —  called  also  water- 
soldier.  Booth. 

WA'TJ5R-BAI'L(FF,  n.  {Law.)  An  officer  in  the 
port  towns  of  England,  whose  duties  in  general 
relate  to  the  searching  of  ships  ;  in  London  he 
has  also  the  supervision  of  the  fish-market,  and 
the  collection  of  tolls.  Brande. 

WA'T^R-BA-ROM'^-TjER,  n.  A  barometer  in 
which  water  is  substituted  instead  of  mercury, 
as  used  in  the  common  barometer.  Danlell. 

U!^  The  water-barometer  is  much  more  sensitive  to 
minute  fluctuations  of  atmospheric  pressure  than  the 
mercurial  barometer.  The  column  of  water  at  ordi- 
nary pressures  is  about  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  feet 
high.  There  is  a  barometer  of  this  kind  in  the  hall 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.    Miller. 


WA'T5;R-BAT'T^R-Y,  n.  (Elec.) 
tery  in  which  water  is  the  liquid 
electric  action,  instead  of  a  salin 
tion. 

WA'T^IR-BEAr'^R,  n.  (Astron.) 
eleventh  sign  in  the  zodiac. 

WA'T:pR-BEAR'lNG,  a.  Bearing 
water  ;  carrying  water. 

WA'T^IR-BEAT'EN,  «.     Beaten  by 


A  voltaic  bat- 
used  to  excite 
e  or  acid  solu- 
Miller. 
Aquarius,  the 
Crabb. 

or  conveying 
Buckland. 

the  water. 
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WA'T?R-BEE'TLE,  n.  (JEnt.)  An  insect  of  the 
genus  Dytiscus.  Rogtt. 

WA'TjpE-BEL'LOWS,  «.  A  machine  for  blowing 
air  into  a  furnace,  by  means  of  a  column  of  water 
falling  through  a  vertical  tube.  Knowles. 

WA'T^R-BIED,  n.  An  aquatic  bird  ;  a  bird  that 
frequents  the  water  ;  a  water-fowl.  Booth. 

WA'T^IR-BOARD,  n.  (NaiU.)  A  large  board,  in 
a  boat,  to -keep  out  the  waves  or  spray  of  the 
see  ;  a  weather-bos^rd.  Mar.  Diet. 

WA'TjpR-BOAT'MAN,  n.  A  kind  of  insect  shaped 
like  a  boat.  Roget. 

WA'TeE-BORNE,  it.  Borne  upon  the  water.  Ash. 

WA'T^R-BUG,  n.  (Ent.)  A  name  given  to  sev- 
eral species  of  hemipterous  insects  of  the  genus 
Naucons,  which  are  found  in  ponds  and  still 
water.  Baird. 

WA'TjpE-BtJTT,  «.  A  puncheon  or  large  cask 
without  a  head,  to  collect  rain-water.  Simmonds. 

WA'TER-CAl'A-MINT,  re.  I^Bot.)  A  species  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Mentha.  Sm-aft. 

WA-T^R-CAl'TROP,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  applied  to  aquatic  plants  of  the  genus 
Trapa,  remarkable  for  the  spines  with  which  the 
fruit  is  furnished.  Baird. 

WA'TfjR-CAE'RIAyE,  re.  Carriage  by  water,  ^s/j. 

WA'T^R-CART,  re.     A  cart  for  conveying  water, 

—  particularly,  a  cart  for  watering    streets   or 
roads.  Simmonds. 

WA'TlgR-CBM'eNT,  re.  A  kind  of  cement  which 
becomes  very  hajd  when  immersed  in  water.  — 
See  PozzuoLANA.  Francis. 

wA'TfR-CHiCK'WEED,  re.  (Bot.)  A  small  in- 
conspicuous weed  ;  Montia  fontana.      Loudon. 

wA'T^R-CIR'tJLED,  a.  Encircled  with  water; 
surrounded  by  water.  Clarke. 

WA'T^R— CLOCK,  re.  A  machine  to  measure  time 
by  the  flow  of  water ;  a  clepsydra.      Tomlinson. 

wA'TfR-CLO^'^T,  re.  A  privy  supplied  with 
water  to  keep  it  clean;  —  a  privy.       Simmonds. 

WA'TPE-COCK,  re.      A  tap  for.  drawing  water: 

—  a  street  plug  to  supply  water  from  the  mains 
in  case  of  hre.  Simmonds, 

WA'T?E-c6l'0E,  ».  A  color,  or  pigment, 
ground  with  water  and  gum  or  size,  dried,  and 
made  up  into  small  cakes  ;  —  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  oil-color.  Fairholt. 

WA'TER-c6l,'0E-IST,  re.  One  who  paints  in 
water-colors.  Gent.  Mag. 

WA'TfE-COUESE,   n.     1.   Any  channel  or  pas- 
sage for  water.  Ash. 
2.  (Laio.)  A  running  stream  of  water  ;  a  natu- 
ral stream,  including  rivers  and  rivulets.  Burrill. 

A  watercourse  consists  of  water,  bed,  and  bauks.    BurrilU 

WA'T^E-CeAft,  re.  Any  vessel  navigated  on 
water;  a  sailing-craft.  Allen. 

WA'T{;E-0EAKE,  re.  (Ornith.)  The  water-ousel ; 
Cinclus  aquaticus.  WillongJiby. 

wA'T^R-ceAne,  re.  A  machine  for  supplying 
water  to  locomotives.  Simmonds. 

WA'TEE-CEESS,  re.  {Bot.)  A  cruciferous  plant 
occurring  in  rivulets  and  springs  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  much  esteemed  as  a  salad, 
and  as  a  remedy  for,  and  a  preventive  against, 
scurvy ;  Nasturtium  officinale.  Baird.  Loudon. 

WA'TEE-CEOW,  re.  {Ornith.)  Another  name 
for  the  water-ousel ;  water-crake.        Eng.  Cyc. 

WA'T^E-CROW'FOOT  (-kro'fut),  re.  {Bot.)  An 
aquatic  species  of  crowfoot  which  exhibits  a 
curious  variety  in  its  floating  and  its  immersed 
leaves  ;  RanuTiculus  aquatilis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

wA'TfE-CURE,  re.  The  treatment  of  diseases 
by  means  of  water ;  hydropathy.        Dunglison. 

WA'TER-DECK,  n.  A  painted  piece  of  canvas, 
used  for  covering  the  saddle  and  bridle,  girths, 
&c.,  of  a  dragoon's  horse.  Stocqueler. 

WA'T^R-DOC'TOR,  re.  One  who  professes  to  be 
able  to  divine  diseases  by  simple  inspection  of 
the  urine  :  —  an  hydropathist.  Dunglison, 
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WA'T?R-D6g,  n.     1.  A  dog  used  to  the  water. 

2:  {Zool.)  A  va- 
riety of  the  com- 
mon dog,  generally 
of  a  black  color, 
with  more  or  less 
white,  and  remark- 
able for  its  aquatic 
habits,  which  ren- 
der it  extremely 
valuable  to  gunners 
who  live  by  shoot- 
ing water-fowl.    Bell. 

jBSP"  The  water-doff  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  water-spaniel,  from  which  it  differs  considerably 
in  size  and  proportions."    Bell. 

3.  pi.  Small,  irregular,  floating  clouds,  in  a 
rainy  season,  supposed  to  indicate  rain.  Forby. 

4.  A  name  given  to  various  species  of  sala- 
manders.    [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

WA'T^R— DRAIN,  7*.     A  drain  to  carry  off  water. 

WA'TeR-URAIN'A^E,  n.  The  act  of  draining 
water;  drainage  of  water.  Lyell. 

WA'T^R-DRESS^ING,  n.  {Med.)  The  treatment 
of  wounds  and  ulcers  by  the  application  of 
water.  Dunglison. 

WA'TpR-DROP,rt.    A  drop  of  water ;  a  tear.  Ash. 

WA'T^R-DROP'WORT  (-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  umbelliferous,  aquatic  plants, 
of  the  genus  (JSnanthe,  most  of  the  species  of 
which  are  poisonous.  Loudon. 

WA'T^R-EL'D^R,  n.  (Bot.)  The  guelder-rose; 
Viburnum  opidus.  Farm.  Ency. 

WA'TipR-EL'5-PHANT,n.  {Zonl.)  A  name  given 
to  the  hippopotamus.  Knowles. 

WA'T^R-EN'^INE,  n.  An  engine  for  extinguish- 
ing fires  : —  an  engine  for  raising  water:  —  an 
engine  moved  by  the  force  of  water.       liutton. 

WA'T^.R  5R,  71.    One  who  waters.  Carew. 

WA'TJKR-FALL,  n.  A  fall  of  water ;  perpendic- 
ular descent  of  water  ;  a  cataract;  a  cascade. 

I  have  seen  in  the  Indies  far  greater  water-falls  than  tlioae 
of  Niliis„  Jialaigh. 

wA'T^R-FLAG,  76.  Water  flower-de-luce./oAnson. 

WA'TpR-FLAN'N^lL,  "'•  A  species  of  conferva 
which  forms  beds  of  entangled  filaments  on  the 
surface  of  water.  —  See  Flannel.  Baird. 

wA'TJgR-FLEA,  n.  (ZoJ.)  The  common  name 
of  certain  entomostracans  of  the  genus  Daph- 
nia,  and  of  the  genus  Cyclops.  Baited. 

WA'T5;r-Fl6od  (-flud),  «.  An  inundation  of 
water  ;  a  flood  of  water.  Ash. 

WA'T^R— FLY,  n.  An  insect  seen  on  water. Smar^. 

WA'Tf.R-F0WL,  91.  A  fowl  that  lives  in,  or  fre- 
quents the  water.  Floyer. 

WA'T^R-FOX,  n.  {Ich.)  The  carp;  — so  called 
from  its  cunning.  Walton. 

WA'T^R-FUR'ROW,  n.  A  furrow  to  conduct 
water  away  from  tillage-land.  Farm.  Eney. 

WA'T^R-FUR'ROW,  v.  a.  To  drain  by  means  of 
water-furrows,  as  tillage-land.  Clarke. 

WA'T^R-GA^E,  n.  1.  A  water-gau^e.  Crahb. 
2.  A  side-wall  or  bank  for  restraining  a  cur- 
rent or  stream  of  water.  Craig. 

VVA'T^R— GALL,  n.    1.  f  A  watery  appearance  in 

the  sky,  attendant  on  the  rainbow.  Shak. 

2.  A  cavity  made  in  the  earth  by  a  torrent  or 

rapid  descent  of  water.  Bagshaw. 

wA'TgR-GANG,  n.  {Laio.)  In  old  records,  a 
trench  to  carry  a  stream  of  water,  such  as  were 
usually  made  in  sea-walls,  to  drain  water  out 
of  the  marshes.  Bun'ill. 

■WA'T^R-GAU^E,  n.  An  instrument  for  m.eas- 
uring  the  depth  or  quantity  of  water.  Simmonds. 

WA'TJEIII-GAV'^L,  n.  (Law.)  In  old  records,  a 
gavel  or  rent  paid  for  fishing  in,  or  for  other  ben- 
efit received  from,  some  river  or  water.  Bii.rrill. 

wA'TJgR-gER'MAN-D^R,  n.  (Bot.)  A  labiate 
plant,  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Asia,  growing  in  boggy,  wet  places,  and 
having  bitter  and  pungent  leaves  ;,Teitc}'i2im  scor- 
dium  ;  —  formerly  used  in  medicine.    Eng.  Cyc. 

wA'T^R-SILD'gR,  n.  A  person  who  gilds  metal 
with  a  thin  coat  of  gold  amalgam,  and  volatil- 
izes the  mercury.  Simmonds. 
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wA'T^R-filLD'jNG,  n.     The   process  of  gilding 
metal  with  a  thin  coat  of  gold  amalgam,  and  then 
driving  off  the  mercury  by  heat.         Tomlinson. 
i^=  *'  This  unhealthy  occupation  is  now  nearly  su- 
perseded by  electro-gilding."     Tomlinson. 

wA'T^R-GOD,  n.  A  deity  supposed  to  preside 
over  water  ;  a  marine  deity.  Ask. 

WA'T^R-GRO'^L,  71.  Food  made  of  oatmeal  or 
grits  boiled  in  water.  Dunglison. 

WA'T^IR-GRO' JELLED  (w£L't?r-grij'eld),  a.  Sup- 
plied with  water-gruel.  Qu.  Rev. 

wA'T^R-hAir'GRAss,  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of 
aquatic  grass.  Smart. 

WA'T1?R-HAM'M5;r,  n.  A  glass  tube  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  between  one  and  two  feet  in 
length,  closed  at  each  end,  and  partly  filled  with 
water,  the  air  having  been  expelled  by  boiling 
the  water  in  the  tube  before  hermetically  sealing 
one  of  its  ends.  Craig. 

JS^When  the  water-hammer  is  held  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  the  water  is  thrown  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  tube  by  a  quick  and  suddenly  interrupted  motion, 
the  liquid,  not  being  resisted  by  air  as  it  falls  against 
the  lower  end,  produces  a  sound  like  that  of  a  metal 
striking  against  glass. 

WA'T^R-HEM'LOCK,  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of 
marsa  perennials  of  the  genus  Cicuta.  They 
bear  white  flowers,  and  are  very  poisonous.  Gray. 

WA'TjpR-HEMP,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Acniday  growing  in  salt-marshes.  Gray. 

WA'T^R-HEN,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  grallatorial  bird 
of  the  family  Rallid^;  the  spotted  crake,  or 
gallinule;  Crex  porzana.  Yarrell. 

WA'T^R-HOAR'HOUND,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  low  perennial  herbs  of  the  genus  Ly- 
copus,  growing  in  wet  grounds.  Gi'ay. 

WA'T^R— HOG,  n.  {Zo:}l.)  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  capibara.  Waterhouse. 

WA'T5:R-I-NESS,  ?i.  The  state  of  being  watery; 
humidity ;  moisture.  Arbuthnot. 

wA'T^R-ING,  n.  Act  of  supplying  with  water  : 
—  act  of  shedding  moisture.  Holland. 

WA'T^R-ING-CALL,  n.  {Mil.)  A  call  or  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  on  which  the  cavalry  assemble  to 
wat^r  their  horses.  Stocqueler. 

WA'T:fjR-iNG-PLACE,  n.  1.  A  town  or  place  re- 
sorted to  for  mineral  waters,  or  for  bathing,  &c., 
as  at  the  sea-side.  Graves. 

2.  A  place  where  water  is  supplied  or  ob- 
tained, as  for  cattle,  ships,  &c.  Simmonds. 

WA'TfiR-ING-POT,  n.  A  pot  or  vessel  for  water- 
ing plants,  &c.  Simmonds. 

WA'T^R-ISH,  a.  Kesembling,  or  containing,  wa- 
ter ;  watery ;   moist ;  wet.  Ih'yden. 

WA'T^R-JSH-NESS,  n.    Wateriness.  Floyer. 

WA-T^.R-LAND'T-AN,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
division  of  the  Butch  Anabaptists,  so  called 
from  a  district  in  North  Holland  denominated 
Waterland.  Brande. 

WA'T|;R-LEAD'ING,-«.  A  channel  in  Cape  Col- 
ony, to  bring  water  for  irrigation.       Simmonds. 

wA'Tjpn-LEAF  (-I5f),  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  perennial  herbs  with  petioled  ample 
leaves,  and  white  or  pale-blue  cymose-clustered 
flowers,  of  the  genus  Hydrophyllum.  Gray. 

WA'T^R-LEM'ON,  n.  A  name  given  in  the 
"VV.  Indies  to  the  edible  fruit  of  Passiflora  laurifo- 
lia,  a  species  of  passion-flower.  It  is  about  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg,  but  rather  more  elongated, 
and  contains  a  whitish,  watery  pulp.      Loudon. 

WA'T^R-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  water.        Smart. 

WA'T5;R~LEV']PL,  n.  The  level  formed  by  the 
surface  of  still  water.  Francis. 

WA'T^R-LiL'Y,  n,  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  aquatic  plants  of  the  genus  Nymphcea,  hav- 
ing very  showy  flowers.  Gray. 
Sweet-scented  water-lily,  JVympIima  odorata.        Gray. 

WA'T^R-LINE,  n.  {Naut.)  The  line  which  dis- 
tinguishes that  part  of  a  vessel  which  is  under 
water  from  that  part  which  is  above.  Mar.  Diet. 
Load  water-line,  the  water-line  when  the  vessel  is 
loaded  or  ready  for  sea.  —  JAght  water-line,  the  water- 
line  when  the  vessel  is  unloaded.  Brande. 

WA'T5R-l6ggED  (wa'ter-logd),  a.  {Naut.)  Not- 
ing a  vessel  when,  a  quantity  of  water  having 
been  received  into  the  hold  by  leaking,  &c.,  she 
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has,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  her  buoyancy,  and 

yields  to  the  effect  of  every  wave  passing  over 

the  deck.  Mar.  Diet. 

wA'TjpR-RlAN,  n.     1.  A  boatman.  Dryden. 

2.  An  attendant  at  cab-stands  who  supplies 
water  to  horses.     [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

Syn.  —  See  Sailor. 

wA'TJ^R-MARK,  n.  1.  The  mark  indicating  the 
extent  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.    Dryden. 

2.  A  letter,  device,  or  impression  wrought 
into  paper  during  manufacture.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  water-line,     [r.]  Simmonds. 

WA'TE^-MEAD'OW  (wa'ter-med'o),  n.  A  mead- 
ow, or  low,  flat  ground  capable  of  being  irrigat- 
ed from  some  adjoining  stream.  Brande. 

WA 't:5R-MEA§'URE  (-mezh'ur),  n.  {Old  Stat- 
utes.) A  measure  greater  than  Winchester 
measure,  or  the  standard /measure  of  England, 
by  about  three  gallons  in  the  bushel.         Coioell. 

WA'T^R-MEL-QN,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
gourd  family ;  Cucumis  eitrullus  :  —  the  fruit  of 
the  Circiiniis  eitrullus,  containing  a.  rich  pulp, 
and  a  sweetish,  watery  juice.  Baird. 

wA'TJglR-ME'T^R,  n.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  supply  of  water.  Simmonds. 

WA'T^R-MlL'FOiL,  H.  (i?0!f.)  The  name  of  peren- 
nial aquatic  plants,  with  crowded,  often  whorled, 
leaves,  of  the  genus  Myriophyllum.  Gray. 

WA'TjpR-MILL,  n.  A  mill  put  in  motion  by  the 
action  of  water.  Barlow. 

WA'T^R-MINT,  n,     A  sort  of  plant.  Bacon. 

WA'T5:R-M0LE,  n.  {Zool.)  A  small  North 
American  animal  of  the  genus  Scalops,  which 
lives  near  the  banks  of  rivers  and  burrows  like 
a  mole  ;  shrew-mole.  Baird. 

WA'T^R-MOVED  (wa'ter-mfivd),  ll.  Moved  or 
impelled  by  water.  Phillips. 

WA'T^R-MUR'RAJN,  n.  A  disease  in  cattle  ;  a 
kind  of  murrain.  Crabb. 

WA'T^R-NEWT,  n.     A  kind  of  lizard.      P.  Cyc. 

WA'T^R-NYMPH,  n.  A  nymph  or  female  deity 
inhabiting  the  water.  —  See  Nymph.         Prior. 

WA'TjpR-OATS^^ots)*,  n.  j3Z.  {^Bot.)  Canada-rice; 
Indian-rice  ;  Zizania  aquatica.  Gray. 

WA'TJ^R-OR'D^-AL,  n.  {Saxon  &  Old  Eng.  Law.) 
The  ordeal  or  trial  by  water.  VVhishaw. 

Hot-water  ordeal,  trial  performed  by  plunging  the 
bare  arm  up  to  the  elbov*'  in  boiling  water,  and  escap- 
ing unhnrt  thereby.  —  Cold-water  ordeal,  trial  per- 
formed by  casting  the  person  suspected  into  a  river  or 
pond  of  cold  water,  when,  if  he  floated  therein  with- 
out any  action,  it  was  deemed  an  evidence  of  his 
guilt ;  if  he  sunk,  he  was  acquitted.  Burrill. 

WA'T5:R~6u'§EL  (-8'zl),  n.  {Ornith.)  A  water- 
fowl; the  dipper;  Cinclus  aquations \  —  written 
also  loater-ouzel.  Yarrell. 

WA'TJpR-PARS'NIP,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  marsh  or  aquatic  perennials  of  the  ge- 
nus Slum.  Gray. 

WA'T^R-PEP'P^R,  n.  {Bot.)  1.  The  common 
name  of  acrid  annual  marsh-plants  of  the  order 
Elatinaeeis.  Baird. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  Polygonum  hydropiper^ 
an  acrid  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  act  as  vesi- 
cants. Baird. 

WA'T^R-PIM'P^R-NEL,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  small  plants,  with  white  flowers,  of  the 
genus  Samolus,  growing  in  marshy  places ; 
brook-weed.  Gray. 

WA'T5;R-PITCH':5;R,  7i.  l.  A  pitcher  for  water. 
2.  {Bot.)  A  name  applied  to  a  family  of  plants 
{Sarraceniacecs)  of  which  Sarracenia  purpu7'ea, 
or  side-saddle  flower,  is  the  type.  They  grow 
in  marshy  places  in  North  America,  and  have 
pitcher-form  or  trumpet- shaped  leaves.     Baird. 

WA'TIJR-PLANT,  n.  A  plant  which  grows  in 
water  ;  an  aquatic  plant.  P.  Cyc. 

WA'TJJR^PLAN'TAIN,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  aquatic  plants  of  the  genus  AUsma, 
having  small,  white,  or  pale  rose-colored  flow- 
ers. Gray. 

WA'TIJR-PO'A,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  meadow- 
grass  ;  Poa  aquatica.  Loudon. 

wA'T^R-POt^E,  n.     An  instrument  for  measur- 
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ing  the  specific  gravity  of  water ;  areometer ; 
hydrometer.  Hutton. 

VVA'TeR-PUT,  n.     A  vessel  for  holding  water. 

WA'TfR-POW'^E,  n.  Power  of  water  employed, 
or  capable  of  being  employed,  to  move  machi- 
nery. Clarke. 

WA'T5R-p6x,  n.  {Med.)  A  variety  of  chicken- 
pox;   Varicella.  Dunglison. 

WA'T^R-PRIV'I-LEpE,  n.  The  right  or  privilege 
to  use  water  for  turning  machinery  :  —  a  stream 
or  body  of  water  capable  of  being  employed  for 
turning  machinery.  2'.  Snell. 

WA'T^R-PEddF,  a.  Impervious  to  water  ;  re- 
sisting the  passage  or  action  of  water.  Francis. 

WA'TpR-PROOF'ING,  n.  The  process  of  render- 
ing fabrics  impervious  to  water.  Brande. 

WA'TpR-PiJRS'I.AIN,  n.  [Bot.)  An  aquatic 
plant  of  the  genus  ^epKs.  Loudon. 

WA'T^lR-aUALM  (-kwim  or  -kwini),  n.  (Med.') 
Water-brash;  Pyrosis.  Dunglison. 

WA'T^R-auiN'TAJN,  n.  A  quintain  or  tilting 
on  the  water.  Clarke. 

WA'T^R-RAD'ISH,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  water- 
cress. Johnson. 

WA'T^IR-KAIL,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  rail ; 
Rallus  aquaticus.  Baird. 

WA'TER-RAM,  re.  A  machine  for  raising  water 
without  the  expenditure  or  aid  of  any  other  force 
than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  momentum 
of  a  part  of  the  water  to  be  raised;  —  called  also 
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hydraulic-ram. 

fl®»  In  the 
cut,  a  a  is  the 
supply- pipe, 
whicll  leads 
tlie  running 
streamdown 
to  the  cham- 
ber 6i  bolted 
to  the  bed- 
plate cc.  A 
valve  dd  is 
provided  to 
the  cliamber  Waler-ram. 

b  6,  which  has  a  tendency  to  fall  from  its  seat  so  as  to 
keep  tlie  water-way  open,  till  the  stream,  flowing 
through  the  pipe  a  a,  acquires  sufficient  momentum  to 
close  it.  The  velocity  of  the  stream  being  tlius 
checked,  the  water  raises  the  valve  e,  which  moves 
the  reverse  way  of  the  valve  d  d,  and  enters  the  air- 
vessel//,  from  which  it  is  finally  passed  by  the  pipe 
ff  ff,  which  can  be  led  to  any  desired  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  ram.  On  the  water  passing  into  the 
air  chamber  //,  it  is  pressed  upon  by  the  air  in  the 
upper  part  of  tiie  vessel,  which  closes  the  valve  e. 
The  momentum  of  the  flowing  stream  in  the  pipe  aa 
and  the  vessel  bb  being  thus  exhausted,  tlie  valve  dd 
falls,  and  allows  the  water  to  escape  from  the  vessel 
b  b  through  the  valve  opening,  till  the  flowing  stream 
again  acquires  such  momentum  as  to  close  the  valve 
dd.  When  this  happens,  the  valve  e  is  again  opened, 
and  a  second  quantity  of  water  discharged  into  the 
air-vessel.  The  action  thus  described  goes  on  contin- 
ually, resulting  in  a  regular  beating  or  pulsation  of 
the  valves  e,  dd,  each  rising  and  falling  alternately. 

WA'Tf,R-RAT,  n.  {ZoBl.)  A  species  of  rat  which 
inhabits  the  banks  of  rivers,  ditches,  and  ponds, 
in  which  it  burrows  and  breeds  ;  Arvicola  am- 
phibius.  Baird. 

WA'T?R-RATE,  re.  A  rate  or  tax  for  the  supply 
of  water,  as  to  a  house.  Simmonds. 

WA'T^R-RET,    V.  a.       [i.  WATER-KETTED  ;    pp. 

■VVATER-EETTING,   "WATER-RETTED.]      To   ret   in 

water,  as  flax ;  to  water-rot.  —  See  Ret.  Loudon. 
WA'Tf  R-RlCE,  n.     (Bot.)  The  common  name  of 

large  aquatic  grasses  of  the  genus  Ziza7iia ;  — 

called  also  Ludian-rice.  Gray. 

wA'TpR-RfiCK'JET,  re.  A  species  of  water-cress ; 

—  a  firework  to  be  discharged  in  water.  Johnson. 
wA'T^;r-R6t,   1).  a.     [i.  water-rotted  ;   pp. 

WATER-ROTTING,  WATER-UOTTED.]       To  rOt  by 

steeping  in  water,  as  flax  ;  to  water-ret.        Vre. 

wA'TpR-SAIL,  n.  (Naid.)  A  small  sail  occa- 
sionally spread  under  the  studding-sail  or  dri- 
ver-boom. Mar.  Diet. 

WA'TfR-SAp'PHIEE  (-sSf'fir),  re.  (Min.)  A 
transparent  variety  of  iolite,  of  an  intense  blue 
color,  occurring  in  small  rolled  masses  in  Cey- 
lon ; —  used  by  jewellers,  and  called  also  Sap- 
phire d'eau.  Wright.   Dana. 

WA'T^R-SCAPE,  n.    A  term  sometimes  used  to 
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denote  a  picture  or  view  of  the  sea,  or  other  wa- 
ter, in  contradistinction  to  landscape.  Fairholt. 

WA'TCR-SCOR'Pl-pN,  n.  (Zool.)  The  common 
name  of  hemipterous  insects  of  the  genus  Nepa, 
which  live  in  fresh-water  ponds,  ditches,  cfec, 
and  have  two  long  setie  or  bristle-like  appen- 
dages at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.    Baird. 

WA'T^R-SCREW,  n.  An  apparatus  in  the  form 
of  a  screw,  used  with  steam  for  propelling  ves- 
sels through  the  water  ;  a  propeller.      Bigelow. 

WA'TjpR-SHED,  re.  [Ger.  wasserscheide ;  wasser, 
water,  and  scheiden,  to  divide.]  (Geog.)  The 
highest  ground  in  a  region  or  country  from 
which  rivers  and  streams  descend  in  opposite 
directions.  Murchison.    Parke. 

JS^^  The  watershed  is  not  necessarily  a  mountain- 
chain,  and  in  soino  rare  instances  it  is  broken  by  a 
water  communication  connecting  two  great  river  sys- 
tems.   Jlnsted. 

WA'T^R-SHIELD,  re.  (Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  aquatic  plants  of  the  order  Hydropeltidece,  or 
Cdbomhaceee,  with  floating  leaves.       Eng.  Cye. 

WA'T¥E-SH66t,  n.  1.  A  shoot  which  springs 
out  of  the  root  or  the  stock  of  a  tree.  Crabb. 
2.  A  wooden  trough  for  the  discharge  of  wa- 
ter. Francis. 

WA'TJIR-SHREW  (w£l't?r-shrii),  ».  (Zoul.)  Avery 
beautiful  species  of  shrew-mouse  which  sub- 
sists on  insects  obtained  in  the  water;  Sorex 
fodiens.  Bell. 

WA'T^R-SiDE,  re.  The  margin  or  brink  of  the 
vfater.  Goldsmith. 

WA'TpR-SNAlL,   «.      1.    (Zo::l.)  The   common 

tiame  of  a  group  of  pulmonale  gasteropods  that 

live  in  water.  Hwainson. 

2.    A  name  sometimes  applied  to  Archime- 

des'-screw.  Bigelow. 

WA'TJR-SNAKE,  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name 
of  venomous  snakes  of  the  family  Hydrides, 
which  live  constantly  in  water,  and  die  if  kept 
out  of  it.  The  tail  is  generally  compressed  and 
fitted  for  swimming.  Baird. 

WA'TfR-SOAK,  V.  a.   To  soak  in.water.  Stevens. 

WA'TigR-SOL'DieR  (-sol'jer),  ».  (Bot.)  An  aquat- 
ic plant  of  the  genus  Stratiotes,  with  long,  sword- 
like leaves  and  flowers  resembling  plumes  of 
white  feathers  ;  water-aloe  :  —  a  singular,  trop- 
ical, floating,  aquatic  plant ;  Pistia  stratiotes. 

Loudon. 

wA'TfR-SPAN'ipL  (-sp&n'yel),  re.  A  variety  or 
breed  of  the  spaniel  noted  for  its  flne  hunting 
qualities,  and  its  aquatic  propensities.  Bell. 
;(Kg=  "  Thfe  larger  and  smaller  water-spaniels  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  size,  and  from  the  other  span- 
iels in  the  roughness  of  their  coats,  which  approach 
in  this  respect  to  the  large  water-do^,  from  which  and 
the  common  spaniel  they  are  probably  descended." 
—  See  Watee-dog.    BeU. 


WA'T^R-SPEED'WELL,  re.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
speedwell,  or  Veronica.  Crabb. 

WA'TJPR-SPI'D^R,  re.  (Ent.)  The  common  name 
of  spiders  of  the  family  liydrachnidce,  which  re- 
semble ticks,  and  constantly  live  in  the  water ; 
water-tick.  Baird. 

WA'TPR-SPOUT,  re.  (Meteor.)  A  name  applied 
to  a  cloudy  meteor  observed  over  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  bodies  of  water,  rarely  on  land,  and 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  tor- 
nado. —See  Tornado. 

41®- The  water-spout  is  of  limited  extent,  has  a  pro- 
gressive motion,  is  accompanied  by  violent  move- 
ments of  the  air,  eitlier  in  spiral  or  in  radial  lines, 
towards  the  axis,  by  various  electrical  phenomena, 
and  by  the  fall  of  rain  and  hail.  At  its  commence- 
ment, a  part  of  the  cloud  protrudes  downwards,  and 
is  elongated  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  which 
soon  meets  the  earth,  or  a  cloudlike  mass  or  cone 
rising  from  the  water.  The  whole  cone  is  sometimes 
luminous  with  electric  light.  A  large  quantity  of 
water,  which  is  always  fresh,  sometimes  falls  from 
the  water-spout  at  sea,  and  on  land  trees  are  pros- 
trated, houses  unroofed,  and  heavy  bodies  are  raised 
by  it  into  the  air,  and  transported  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.    Young.    Espy.     Eaemtz. 

WA'T^R-STAND'ING,  a.  Containing  water  ;  tear- 
ful.  "  An  orphan's  water-standing  eye."   Shak. 

WA'TeR-TAB'BY,  re.  A  kind  of  waved  silk  stuff 
or  tabby.  Swift. 

WA'T(;R-TA'BLE,».  (^rcA.)  a  projection  orhor- 


WATERWORT 

izontal  set-off  on  a  wall,  so  placed  as  to  throw 

off  the  water  from  the  building.  Simmonds. 

WA'T?R-TAnk,  re.     A  tank  or  cistern  of  wood 

or  metal  for  holding  water.  Hall. 

wA'Tf,R-TAP,  re.    A  tap  or  cock  used  for  letting 

out  water.  Simmonds. 

WA'T^R-TATH,   re.      (Bot.)    A  kind  of  coarse 

grass.     [North  of  England.]  Clarke. 

WA'T^R-THIEF,  re.     A  pirate  ;  a  corsair. 

There  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  wafer-lhievea  and  land- 

tnievea;  I  mean  pirates.  Shak, 

wA'T^E-tIght  (-tit),  a.  Excluding  or  holding 
water  ;  impervious  to  water  ;  not  leaky.    Cook. 

WA'T^R-TRE'FOIL,  re.  (Bot.)  Marsh-trefoil ; 
Menyanthes  trifotiata.  Smart.  ' 

WA'TJ^R-TrOnk,  re.  A  deal  cistern  lined  with 
lead  to  hold  water.  Simmonds. 

WA 'T?R-Ti7'P5-I,0,  re.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
tupelo  growing  naturally  in  wet  swamps  in  Car- 
olina and  Florida,  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet ;  Nyssa  denticulata.  It  produces 
fruit,  used  as  a  preserve,  of  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  small  olives,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  also  the  olive-tree.  Loudon. 

WA'TeE-VINE,  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Phytocrene,  indigenous  in  the  province  of  Mar- 
taban,  whose  singular  soft  and  porous  wood 
discharges,  when  wounded,  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  pure  and  tasteless  fluid,  which  is  quite 
"  wholesome,  and  is  drunk  by  the  natives.  Lindley. 

WA'T^R-VI'O-LET,  re.  (Bot:)  An  aquatic  plant 
of  the  genus  Hottonia  ;  featherfoil.  Ch'ay. 

WA'TfR-WAG'TAIL,  re.  (Omith.)  A  common 
name  for  the  pied  wagtail,  or  Motacilla  Yar- 
rellii.  Baird. 

WA'T^R-WALLED  (-wSlld),  a.  Encompassed  or 
surrounded  by  water.  Shak. 

WA'T^R-WAY,  re.  (Naut.)  A  pierfe  of  .timber 
running  fore  and  aft,  and  connecting  the  deck 
and  the  side,  through  which  the  scuppers  are 
made.  Dana. 

WA'T^E-WEED,  re.  (Bot.)  A  slender  perennial 
herb  of  the  genus  Anacharis,  growing  under 
water,  with  elongated,  branching  stems  thickly 
beset  with  leaves.  Gray. 

WA^TJPR-WHEEL,  re.  A  wheel  for  impelling  a 
mill,  turned  by  the  force  of  water ;  a  rotating 
e.ngine  by  which  water  set  in  motion  by  the 
earth's  gravitation  is  made  to  perform  work  ;  a 
hydraulic  motor.  Tomlinson.     Nichol. 

WA'T^R-WIL'LOW,  re.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  herb 
of  the  genus  Dia7ithera,  growing  in  water,  and 
having  narrow  entire  leaves,  and  purplish  flow- 
ers in  axillary,  peduncled  spikes  or  heads.  Gray. 

WA'T5R-WING§,  k.  pi.  (Arc7i.)  Walls  erected 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  next  to  bridges,  in  order 
to  secure  the  foundations  from  the  action  of  the 
current.  Francis. 

wA'T^E-WITH,  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  grows 
m  the  West  Indies.  Derham. 

e^  The  water-with  is  like  a  vine  in  size  and  shape, 
and  though  growing  in  parched  districts,  is  yet  so  full 
of  clear  sap  or  water,  that  by  cutting  a  piecetwoor  three 
yards  long,  and  merely  holding  it  to  the  mouth,  a  plen- 
tiful draught  is  obtained.    Lib.  of  Vsrfvl  Knowledge. 

WA'T^R-WORK  (-wurk),  re. ;  pi.  water-works. 

1.  A  work,  contrivance,  or  machine  for  con- 
ducting, forcing,  or  collecting  water,  as  for  arti- 
flcial  fountains,  or  for  supplying  a  to^vn  or  city 
with  water ;  a  hydraulic  engine  or  structure  ;  — 
usually  in  the  plural.  "  Schuylkill  water- 
works." Tomlinson. 

The  French  took  from  the  Italians  the  first  plans  of  their 
gardens,  as  well  as  water-works.  Addison. 

2.  (Paint.)  Formerly,  painting  for  walls,  exe- 
cuted in  size  or  distemper,  and  frequently  tak- 
ing the  place  of  tapestry.  Fairholt. 

For  the  walls,  a  pretty,  slight  drollery,  or  the  German 
bunting,  in  water-work,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed- 
hangings,  and  these  fiy-bitten  tapestries.  Shak. 

WA'TJJR-WORN,  a.  Worn  by  the  force  or  action 
of  water.  Thomson. 

WA'T^E-WORT  (-wurt),  re.  (Bot.)  1.  The  com- 
mon name  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  order 
Philydraeece,  found  in  Australia,  Cochin-China, 
and  China.  Lindley. 

2.  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Elatine.  Gray. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  D,  I,  6,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  IJ,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;   HfilR,  HER; 
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wA'TgR-WRAITH,  n.  A  wraith  or  spirit  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  the  waters.  J.  Barclay. 

By  this  the  atorm  grew  loud  apace, 

The  water-wraith  was  shrieKing  ; 
And,  in  the  acowl  of  heaven,  each  face 

Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking.  Campbell. 

WA'T^R-Y,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  oF,  con- 
taining, or  resembling,  water  ;  aqueous;  wet. 

Upon  the  watery  plain. 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage  save  his  own.  Byron. 

WAT'LING-STREET  (wot'-),  n.  [A.  S.  Wmteling- 
StrcBte.']  One  of  the  four  great  Roman  roads  in 
Britain  ;  —  called  also  Ver lam- Street.       Cowell. 

WAT'TLE  (wot'tl),  n.     [A.  S.  watelJ] 

1.  A  hurdle  of  twigs  or  osiers.  Camden. 

2.  A  rod  laid  on  a  roof  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  thatch.  Simmonds, 

3.  pi.  The  fleshy  excrescence  which  grows 
under  the  throat  of  the  turkey,  &e. ;  —  an  ex- 
crescence about  the  mouth  of  some  fishes.  Baird. 

41^-The  wattles  of  a  cock  are  so  called  from  waddle 
or  waggle.     Skinner. 

W.Vr'TLE  (wSt'tl),  V.  a.  \i.  WATTLED  ;  pp.  "WAT- 
TLING, WATTLED.] 

1.  To  bind  with  withes  or  twigs.  '       Jo.hnson. 

2.  To  form  by  platting  withes  or  twigs  to- 
gether. Mortimer. 

WAT-TLE-BARK  (wot'tl-),  n.  Bark  obtained 
from  different  species  of  Mimosa^  which  grow 
abundantly  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  — 
used  in  tanning.  Parnell. 

WAT'TIiE-BIRD  (wot'tl-bi'rd),  n.  {Ornith.)  One 
of  a  genus  of  Meliphagid<B,  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing wattles,  and  a  voice  like  the  sound  of  one 
vomiting.  Baird.     Van  Der  Iloeven. 

WAT'TLED  (wSt'tld),  p.  a.  Formed  of  wattles, 
or  hurdles  of  twigs.  Thomson. 

WAT'TLING  (wot'ling),  7i.  A  binding  or  platting 
of  wattles  or  twigs.  Dampier. 

WAUL,  V.  n.     To  caterwaul,  as  a  cat.  Shak. 

WAUR  (war),  a.    Worse.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

WAVE,  n.  [M.  Goth,  wegs,  a  waving;  wegos^ 
waves ;  ivagan,  to  wave  ;  A.  S.  toesg  ;  Frs.  wage ; 
Old  Ger.  wag,  wac;  Ger.  woge\  Dan,  hnlge^ 
Sw.  vag,  h'dlga.  — Fr.  vague.  —  From  A.  S.  wa- 
glan,  to  wag,  to  move  to  and  fro.  Richardson.'] 
'  1,  A  volume  or  body  of  water  alternately 
raised  above  and  depressed  below  the  surface, 
as  in  the  sea,  by  the  action  of  the  wind  or  the 
tide,  or  Gy  other  causes  ;  an  undulation. 

The  w(hve  behind  impels  the  wave  before.  Fope. 

The  horizontal  pressure  of  wavis  encountering  an  object 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  by  means  of  Ste- 
phenson's marine  dynamometer.  It  was  found  that  the 
Atlantic  wave!>  frequently  exerted  a  pressure  of  three  tons  on 
each  square  foot,  while  m  the  German  Ocean  the  force  dirl 
not  exceed  one  and  a  half  tons.  Nickol. 

2.  Inequality  of  surface  ;  un  evenness.  Neioton. 

3.  An  undulatory  or  waving  motion,  as  of 
the  hand  or  of  a  flag.  Clarke. 

4.  An  undulating  or  curved  line  on  cloth  wa- 
tered and  calendered.  Craig. 

5.  An  undulation  of  an  elastic  medium,  as  of 
air,  or  of  ether  diffused  through  space.  Bartlett. 

Earth  wave  J  a.n  undulation  of  tlie  earth  during  an 
earthquake.  Mallet. —  Waves  of  sound,  undulations 
propagated  to  the  ear  and  producing  sound.    (N'ichol. 

Syn,  —  Large  waues  swollen  by  the  wind  are  called 
billows -J  when  much  elevated,  surges;  when  broken 
upon  rocks  or  the  shore  into  foam,  breakers. 

WAVE,  V.  n.    [i.  -WAVED  ;  pp.  waving,  waved.] 

1.  To  move  with  undulations ;  to  play  loose- 
ly ;  to  undulate  ;  to  float. 

Warlike  ensigns  waving  in  the  wind.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  moved  as  a  signal.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  fTo  fluctuate;  to  waver  ;  to  vacillate. 

He  waved  indifferently  'twixt  doing  them  neither  pood 
nor  harm.  Shak. 

WAVE,  V.  a.  1.  To  raise  into  waves,  undulations, 
or  inequalities  of  surface. 

Welked  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea.  Shah. 

2.  To  move  with  waving  or  undulatory  mo- 
tion ;  to  brandish ;  as,  "  To  wave  the  hand." 

They  waved  their  fiery  aworda.  Milton. 

3.  To  move  by  floating  ;  to  waft.  Browne. 

4.  To  direct  by  a  waving  motion,  as  of  the 
hand;  to  beckon. 

Look  with  what  courteous  action 

It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground.  Shak. 

WAVE.v.a.  Towaive.— See  Waive.  Bp.  Taylor. 


WAVE'LJISS,  a.  Without  waves;  smooth;  un- 
disturbed; calm.  "  The  waveless  deep."  Shelley. 

WAVE'L^T,  n.     A  little  wave. 

The  wavelets  of  the  slumbering  sea.  Shelley. 

WAVE'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  the  outline  of  a 
wave-;  undulating.  Lyell. 

WA'V:E;L-LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  translucent  min- 
eral, sometimes  crystallized,  usually  in  hemi- 
spherical, globular  concretions  having  a  radiated 
structure,  of  a  vitreous  lustre,  various  colors, 
and  consisting  essentially  of  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina, fluoride  of  aluminum,  and  water; — so 
called  from  Wavel,  who  first  discovered  it  in 
Devonshire.  Dana. 

WAVE'— LOAF,  n.  A  loaf  for  a  wave-offering.  Ash. 

WAVE'-OF'F^R-ING,  n.  A  Jewish  offering,  per- 
formed by  waving  towards  the  four  cardinal 
points.  Num.  xviii,  11. 

WA'V^R,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  wafian  ;  Frs.  swiiva ;  Dut. 
zweteii.l     [i,  avavered  ;  pp.  wavehing,  wa- 

VEllED.J 

1.  To  play  or  move  to  and  fro,  or  with  waves 
or  undulations  ;  to  wave.  Boyle. 

2.  To  be  unsettled,  irresolute,  or  undeter- 
mined; to  fluctuate;  to  hesitate  ;  to  vacillate. 

Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith.  Sliak. 

3.  To- totter;  to  be  in  danger  of  falling. 

Has  any  disloyalty  dared  to  feign  that  religion  wavers^  . . . 
'T  is  not  religion  wavers,  but  their  loyalty.  Holyday. 

Syn.  —  See  Fluctuate,  Scrui'le. 

WA'VjpR,  n.  A  young  timber-tree  left  standing 
in  a  fallen  wood.     [Local,  Eng.]  Wright. 

WA'V^R-gR,  -/t.     One  who  wavers.  Shak. 

WA'V^iR-ING, ^.  a.     Fluctuating;  hesitating. 
Syn.  — See  Changeable. 

WA'V^R-ING,  «.  Hesitation;  indecision;  irres- 
olution ;  vacillation  ;  uncertainty.  Hooker. 

WA'V^R-TnG-LY,  ad.  In  a  wavering  or  fluctuat- 
ing manner  ;  irresolutefly  ;  with  indecision. 

WA'V^R-ING-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  wavering.  Montague. 

WAVE'SON,  n.  {Eng.-  Law.)  Goods  floating  on 
the  sea  after  a  wreck  ;  flotsam.  Burrill. 

WAVE'-SITB-JECT'^D,  a.  Subject  to  be  over- 
flowed.   *'  The  wave-subjected  soil."  Goldsmith. 

WAVE'-WORN,  a.     Worn  by  the  waves.      Shak. 

WAV'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  motion  of  one  who, 
or  that  which,  waves.  Addison. 

WA'VY,  a.  1.  Having  waves  or  rising  in  waves; 
surging.     "The  wavy  seas."  Chapman. 

2.  Having  a  waving  or  undulatory  motion  ; 
playing  to  and  fro  like  waves. 

Let  her  glad  valleys  smile  with  \cary  com; 

Let  fleecy  fl,ock8  her  rising  hills  adorn.  Fope. 

3.  Formed  with  undulations.  Maundrell. 

4.  {Bot.)  Having  the  surface  ormargin  alter- 
nately convex  and  concave.  &ray. 

t  wAWE,  or  WAE  (wSiw),  n.     A  wave.     Sj^eiiser. 

W AWL,  V.  n.    To  cry.  —  See  Waul.  Shak. 

WAX,  n.  [A.  S.  weax,  woix ;  Frs.  wax ;  Dut. 
was ;  Ger.  wachs ;  Dan.  rax  \  Sw.  &:  Icel.  vax.  — 
Polish  vosk;  Russ.  voska.  —  From  A.  S.  wac, 
weak,  pliable.  Richardson.  —  The  L.  viseus, 
bird-lime,  viscosus,  sticky,  viscous,  seems  re- 
lated to  this  word.     Bosworth."] 

1.  A  thick,  tenacious  substance,  forming  the 
cells  of  bees  ;  bees-wax. 

J8®=*  "It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  among 
naturalists,  whether  the  bee  collects  wsur  already 
formed  in  plants,  or  secretes  it  from  sugar  in  the 
mechanism  of  its  body."     Tondinson. 

fl^  Bees,  even  though  fed  upon  pure  sugar  only, 
have  the  power  of  converting  it  into  loax,  vviiich  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  animal  secretion.  Bees- 
wax, at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  tough  and  solid,  has 
a  yellow  color,  a  peculiar  feel,  and  fuses  at  about 
145°,  and  has  the  specific  gravity  of  0.96.  It  consists 
of  three  different  substances,  myricine,  cerine,  or  ccrotic 
acid,  and  ceroleine.    Miller. 

2.  A  thick,  tenacious,  vegetable  product. 
,6®=-  TVax  is  a  product  of  plants  of  nearly  the  same 

nature  as  tlie  fixed  oils,  is  found  extensively  as  an  ex- 
cretion, particularly  on  the  surface  of  leaves  and  fruits, 
forming  the  bloom  or  glaucous  surface  which  repels 
water,  and  prevents  such  surfaces  from  being  wetted. 
It  forms  a  thick  coating  on  some  fruits,  as  the  bay- 
berry.  Wax  also  exists  in  cells,  especially  in  the  cells 
of  leaves.     Oray. 


3.  Any  thick,  tenacious  substance  resembling 
wax,  as  that  for  sealing  letters,  &c. 

We  soften  the  wax  before  we  aet  on  the  seal.  More. 

4.  A  resinous  substance  used  by  shoemakers. 

5.  A  thick,  tenacious  substance   excreted  in 
the  ear;  ear-wax;  cerumen.  D2iiigUson. 

Mineral  wax,  ^Min.)  ozocerite.      See  Ozocerite. 
—  JVosfi  of  wax.     See  NoSE. 

WAX,  V.  a.       \i.  "WAXED  ;  pp.  -VVAXIXG,  WAXED,] 

1.  To  smear  or  rub  with  wax.  Dryden. 

2.  To  join  with  wax.  Johnson. 
WAX,  V.  n.     [M.  Goth,  wahsjan  ;  A.  S.  weaxan  ; 

Yn&.wasa;  Dut.  wassen;  Ger.  wachsen;   Dan. 
vcexe  ;  Sw.  vcixa  ;  Icel.  vaxa.]     \i.  waxed  ;  pp. 

WAXING,   WAXED  Or  f  WAXEN.] 

1.  To  become  larger  or  more  full,  as  the  moon  ; 
to  increase  ;  —  opposed  to  wane.  Hakewell. 

Till  moons  shall  it-oa:  and  wane  no  more.  Watts. 

2.  To  become  ;  to  grow.  Gen.  xviii.  12. 

Trembling  for  ire,  and  waxing  pale  for  rage.        Fairfax. 
Their  mannurs  wax  more  and  more  corrupt.       Atterbu}-y. 

WAx'— CAN-DLE,  n.  A  candle  made  of  wax.  Ash. 


WAX'-CHAN-DL^R,  7t. 
candles. 


A  manufacturer  of  wax- 
Johnson. 

WAX'-CLOTH,  n.  Cloth  covered  with  a  coating 
of  wax,  and  used  as  a  cover  for  tables,  pianos, 
sideboards,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

WAXED'-CLOTH  (w^kst'-),  n.  Wax-cloth.  Clarke. 

WAXED'-END  (wakst'-),  n.  A  thread  rubbed  with 
shoemakers'  wax,  and  pointed  with  a  bristle, 
used  with  an  awl,  for  sewing  leather  ;  — written 
also  wax-end.  Brockett. 

WAX'EN  (wak'sn),  a.     1.  Made  or  consisting  of 

wax.     '*  Waxen  tapers."  Shak. 

2.  Resembling  wax  ;  waxy.  Clarke. 

WAX'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of  being 
waxy;  resemblance  to  wax.  Clarke. 

wAx'ING,  ?2.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  waxes. 

2.  The  process  of  stopping  out  colors  in  cali- 
co-printing. Simmonds. 

3.  The  state  of  increasing.  Wickliffe. 
WAX'ING-KER'N^L§,  n.  pi.     {Med.)  A  popular 

term  for  small  tumors  formed  by  enlargement 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  particularly  in  the 
groins  of  children.  Dunglison. 

WAx'LfGHT  (-lit),  n.     A  taper  of  wax.      Toland. 

WAX'-MOTH,  n.     A  bee-moth.  Clarke. 

WAX'-MYR-TLE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  with  fragrant 
leaves,  and  bearing  naked  nuts  incrusted  with 
white  wax  ;  bayberry ;  Myrica  cerifera.     Gray. 

WAX'-PAINT-JNG,  n.  A  kind  of  painting,  the  pig- 
ments for  which  are  ground  with  wax,  and  dilut- 
ed with  oil  of  turpentine  ;  encaustic.    Fairholt. 

WAX'-PALM  (-para),  n.  {Bot.)  A  South  Ameri- 
.can  palm,  the  stem  of  which  yields  an  abundance 
of  wax  ;  Ceroxylon  Andieola.  Eng.  Cyc. 

wAx'— PA-PJgR,  n.  A  kind  of  paper  prepared  by 
spreading  over  its  surface  a  coating  made  of 
white  wax,  turpentine,  and  spermaceti.  Ogilcie. 

WAX'WING,  n.  {Ornith.)  The 
common  name  of  birds  of  the 
genus  Bomhyeilla.  Eng.  Cyc. 
JimeHcan  waxwing,  Bombycilla 
Carolinensis,  or  Amp elis  .Americana 
of  Wilson; — called  also  cedar- 
bird.  —  Asiatic  waxwing,  Bomby- 
ciUaphiFnicoptera.  — European  wax- 
wing, Bomhyeilla  garrula; — called 
also  Bohemian  waxwing,  waxen 
chatterer,  and  Bohemian  chatterer.     Eng.  Cyc.    Yarrell. 

WAX'WORK  (-wurk"),  n.  1.  Work  made  of  wax  ; 
—  particularly  a  figure  or  figures  made  of  wax  in 
imitation  of  persons  or  things.  Addison. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  woody  plant  growing  along  streams 
and  in  thickets ;  climbing  bitter-sweet ;  Celas- 
tru-s  scandens.  The  opening  orange-colored 
pods,  displaying  the  scarlet  covering  of  the 
seeds,  are  very  ornamental  in  autumn.       Gray. 

WAX'-WORK-^R  (-wUrk-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
works  in  wax  ;  a  maker  of  waxwork. 

2.  A  bee  which  makes  wax.  Eng.'  Cyc, 

wAx'Y^a.  Kesembling  wax;  soft,  yielding,  or 
tenacious,  like  wax.  Bp.  Hall. 

WAX'Y-YEL'LOW,  a.  {Bot.)  Dull  yellow,  with  a 
soft  mixture  of  reddish  brown.  Lindley. 

WAY  (wa),  n.  [M.  Goth,  wigs  ;  A.  S.  weg,  wmg  \ 
wagian,  to  wag,  to  move  ;  Frs.  loci  ;  Dut.  ^  Ger. 


Bohemian  waxwing. 
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WEAK-HEARTED 


weg;  Dan.  vei;  Bw.  vag  ;  Icel.  vegr.  —  L.,  It , 
4r  Sp.  via  ;  Fr.  voie.'] 

1.  A  passing  ;  passage  ;  progression. 

Youth  and  vain  confidence  thy  life  bctravi 
Through  armies  this  has  made  jMelantius'  waf/.    iValler. 
The  air  could  not  readily  get  out  of  those  prisons,  but  by 
degrees,  as  the  earth  and  water  above  would  give  wai/.  Burnet, 
I  have  seen  the  day 
That,  with  this  little  arm  aud  this  good  sword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop.  iShak. 

2.  A  place  for  passing ;  a  road,  a  street,  a 
lane,  a  path,  &c.     "  The  way  to  Dover."    Shak. 

I  am  amazed,  and  lose  my  way,  67mA;. 

Many  spread  their  garments  in  the  tuay ;  and  others  cut 
down  brauchea  ott"  the  trees,  and  strewed  them  in  the  way. 

Mark  xi.  8. 
To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way, 
A  broad  and  ample  road.  Milton. 

3.  Length  of  space  ;  distance.  '*Binibaumer 
forest  extends  a  great  way"  Browne. 

Thy  eervantwiirgo  a  little  way  over  Jordan.    2  Sam.  six.  3U. 

4.  Course  ;  direction,  as  of  motion  or  travel. 
'*  That  icay  madness  lies."  iShak. 

He  stood  in  the  gate,  and  asked  of  every  one  which  way 
she  t'ook,  and  whither  was  she  gone.  And  he  said.  Which 
way  shall  we  go  upi*  And  he  answered,  Tlie  way  through 
the  wilderness  of  Edom.  2  Kings  iii.  8. 

5.  Advance  or  progress  in  life. 

The  boy  was  to  know  .  . .  that  he  was  to  make  his  way  by 
his  own  industry.  Spectator. 

6.  Course  or  process  of  things  good  or  ill. 

The  affairs  here  began  to  settle  in  a  prosperous  way.   Ifeylin. 

7.  Tendency  to  any  meaning  or  act. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  words  that  sounds  that  way,  or 
points  particularly  to  persecution.  Atterbunj, 

8.  Sphere  of  observation.  Bp.  Taylor. 

The  general  officers,  and  the  public  ministers  that  fell  in 
my  way.  were  generally  subject  to  the  gout.  Temple, 

9.  Course  or  manner  of  acting  or  dealing. 

I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Milton. 

The  V)ays  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate.        Addison. 

10.  Particular  course,  mode,  or  plan  of  life. 

The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.-       Frov.  xiii.  ]5 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal.  Shak, 

11.  Means;  method;  mediate  instrument. 

By  noble  waysvfe  conquest  will  prepare.  Drycfen. 

12.  Manner  ;  mode  ;  wise  ;  method  ;  fashion. 

Gocl  hath  so  many  times  and  ways  spoken  to  men.  Hooker. 
His  way  of  expressing  and  applying  them,  not  his  inven- 
tion of  them,  is  what  we  admire.  Addiaon. 

13.  Right  course  or  method  to  act  or  to  know. 
"We  are  quite  out  of  the  way,'^  Locke. 

14.  General  course,  plan,  or  scheme  of  act- 
ing or  proceeding. 

Men  who  go  out  of  the  way  to  hint  free  things  must  be 
guilty  of  absurdity  or  rudeness.  S.  Richardson. 

15.  {Law.)  The  right  of  going  or  passing  over 
the  grounds  of  another.  '  Burrill. 

16.  {Naut.)  Progress  of  a  vessel;  —  pi.  the 
timbers  on  which  a  vessel  is  launched. Mlx/'.Z>iVi. 

17.  {Anat.)  A  canal  or  duct.  Dunglison. 

18.  {Chem.)  A  term  used  by  chemical  writers 
treating  of  analysis  or  decomposition,  — decom- 
position in  a  dry  way  denoting  decomposition 
by  means  of  heat,  and  decomposition  in  a  humid 
way  denoting  decomposition  by  means  of  water, 
various  chemical  tests,  &c.  Parkes. 

Bii  the  waify  in  passing  ;  without  any  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  main  design.  "  Note,  by  the  way, 
that  unity  of  continuance  is  easier  to  procure  than 
unity  of  species."  Bacon. —  To  come  one^s  way  or 
ways,  to  ffo  along.  [Colloquial.]  Shak. —  To  ^o 
one^s  way  or  ways^  to  depart ;  to  be  off.  [Colloquial.] 
L^Estraage.  —  /« the  way,  being  an  obstruction  or  iin- 
pedimentT — In  the  way  with,  being  with;  meeting  or 
going  with.  "Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly 
while  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him."  Matt.  v.  95.  — 
To  ffive  way,  to  make  room  for  passage.  Shak.  To 
yield.  "I  would  ghe  way  to  others."  Swift. —  To 
haoc  way,  (JVaut.)  to  be  in  progress,  as  a  vessel.  Brande. 

—  To  make  way,  to  make  or  force  passage  ;  to  make 
room  for  passage.  Dryden,  —  To  make  one^s  way,  to 
make  or  force  passage  for  one's  self.  Shak.  To  ad- 
vance in  life  by  one's  own  efforts.  Spectator.  To  suc- 
ceed in  any  thing  or  with  any  person.    *'  Having  made 

my  way  with  some  foreign  prince."    Raleia-h. Milky 

Way,  {Astron.)  the  Galaxy.  See  Milky  Way.  —  To  be 
underway,  (JVuui.)  to  begin  to  move  or  have  progress,  as 
a  vessel.  Mar.  Diet. —  Way  of  the  rounds,  (Fort.)  a 
space  left  for  the  passage  of  the  rounds  between  the 
rampart  and  the  wall  of  a  fortified  town.    Stocqneler. 

—  Ways  and  vieans,  methods  ;  means.  Fabyan. 
(Leg-islation.)  Means  of  raising  money  or  funds  for 
national  expenditures.  — Committee  of  ways  and  means, 
a  committee  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  consideration 
of  the  affairs  relating  to  the  revenue  or  finances  of  a 
nation. 

43e^  Way  and  ways  are  often  used  for  wise.    "  'T  is 


no  way  the  interest  even  of  priesthood."  Pope.    "  Be- 
ing no  ways  a  matcli  for  them."    Swift. 

Syn.—  Way  is  an  indefinite,  general  Term,  of  va- 
rious application.  A  high  way  or  public  road  ;  a  pri- 
vate way  or  pa.th  ;  a  riglit  or  a  wrong  way  ;  the  way  of 
the  world  :  manner  of  performing  ;  morfe  of  proceeding  ; 
method  of  cure  ;  course  of  events  j  ways  and  means  of 
raising  a  revenue.  —  See  Path. 

t  WAY,  V.  a.     To  go  in  or  to.  Wickliffe. 

WAY'— BAG-GA^E,  n.  Baggage  or  luggage  of  a 
way-passenger  or  of  way-passengers.       Clarke. 

WAY'— BILL,  n.  A  writing  or  instrument  contain- 
ing a  list  of  the  passengers  carried  in  a  public 
conveyance,  as  in  a  stage-coach  or  a  railway- 
train,  or  containing  a  list  of  goods  conveyed  by 
a  common  carrier.  Boswell.     Slmmonds. 

JS^^  When  the  goods  are  carried  by  water,  the  in- 
strument is  called  a  bill  of  lading.    Bouvier. 

WAY'-BREAD,  n.  [A.  S.  ic(Bg-braid<i.']  (Bot.)  A 
species  of  plantain  ;  Plantago  major.     Loudon. 

t  WAY'fArE,  v.  n.  [way  and/are.]  To  travel ; 
to  journey.     "As  he  wayfared.'^  Holland. 

WAY'fAr-5;r,  n.     A  traveller.  Carew. 

WAY'fAr-ING,  p.  a.  Travelling;  passing;  be- 
ing on  a  journey.  Hammond. 

WAY'fAR-ING-TREE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  European 
shrub  having  pliant,  mealy  twigs,  and  the  bark 
of  which  affords  a  bird-lime  ;  Viburnum  Lanta- 
na.  It  grows  chiefly  on  calcareous  soils.  Loudon. 
American  wayfaring-tree,  a  straggling  shrub,  grow- 
ing in  cold,  moist  woods,  aud  having  long,  procumbent 
branches  and  liaudsome  flowers;  Viburnum  lantanoi- 
des  ;  —  called  also  hobble-bush.  Gray. 

t  WAY'GO-^R,  n.     A  wayfarer.  Wickli/fe. 

WAY'GO-TNG,  a.  Noting  a  crop  taken  from  the 
land  the  year  the  tenant  leaves  a  farm. 

IS^  tn  Pennsylvania,  a  tenant  for  years  is  entitled, 
after  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  to  enter,  and  take 
away  the  crop  of  grain  which  he  had  put  into  the 
ground  the  preceding  fall.  This  is  called  the  way- 
going crop.     Bouvier. 

jl  WAY'LAY,  or  WAY-LAY'  [wa'la,  S.  E.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.  Rees;  wa-la',  W.  P.  J.  F.  C.  Wb.],  v.  a. 
\i.  waylaid;  pp.  waylaying,  waylaid.]  To 
beset  by  the  way,  or  in  ambush  ;  to  lie  in  wait 
or  ambush  for,  as  wiih  intention  to  kill  or  rob. 
I  will  waylay  thee  going  home.  Shah. 

II  WAY'hkY-^R,  or  WAY-LAY'^R,  n.  One  who 
waylays  ;  a  lier  in  wait.  Johnson. 

WAY'— LEAVE  (-lev),  n.  Rent  for  leave  to  pass 
through  land.     [Local,  Eng.]  Clarke. 

WAY'LJgSS,  a.  Without  way  or  road;  pathless  ; 
untracked;  trackless.  Drayton. 

WAY'— MAK-^R.  n.  One  who  makes  a  way,  or 
causes  way  to  be  made  ;  a  precursor.        Bacon. 

WAY'— MARK,  n.  A  mark  to  guide  in  travellings 
"  Set  thee  up  way-m,arks."  Jer.  xxi.  21. 

t  WAY-MENT',  v.a.  [From  A.  S.  wa,  woe.  John- 
son.—  Old  Fr.  gaimenter,  guementer.  Roque- 
fort.']    To  lament ;  to  grieve.  Spenser. 

t  WAY'MENT,  n.    Lamentation  ;  grief.    Spenser. 

WAY'PANE,  n.  A  slip  or  strip  left  for  cartage  in 
watered  land.     [Local.]  Clarke. 

WAY'-PAS-S^N-^^R,  n.  A  passenger  taken  up 
on  the  way,  or  at  a  way-station.  Clarke. 

WAY'-SIDE,  n.  The  side  of  the  way,  path,  road, 
or  highway.  Matt.  xiii.  4. 

WAY'-STA-TION,  n.     An  intermediate  station 

on  a  railroad.  Merritt. 

WAY'-TH!s-TLE  (-this'sl),  n.   A  plant.       Crabb. 

WAY'WARD  (wa'w?ird),  a.  Liking  one's  own 
way ;  froward  ;  perverse  ;  headstrong  ;  obsti- 
nate ;  wilful.     "  A  wayward  son."  Shak. 

WAY'WARD-LY,  ad.  In  a  wayward  manner ;  fro- 
wardly ;  perversely.  Sidney. 

WAY'WARD-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  way- 
ward ;  frowardness  ;  perverseness.  Sidney. 

WAY'-WI§E,  a.  Expert  in  finding  or  keeping 
the  way  ;  knowing  the  way  or  route.  Ash. 

WAY'WI^-^R,  n.  A-a  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  road  or  distance  travelled ;  a  pedome- 
ter ;  a  perambulator ;  odometer.  Hutton. 

WAY'WODE  (va'vod),  n.  [Slav,  vogna,  war,  and 
vodit,  to  lead,]     A  Slavonian  appellation  for  a 


military  commander  : — formerly  in  Bussia  an 
appellation  for  a  high  military  officer.  —  Written 
also  vaivode,  wayeooda,  and  wayevode,  P.  Cyc. 
JSdS^  "  The  appellation  of  waywode  was  assumed  for 
some  time  by  the  rulers  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
who  substituted  for  it  afterwards  the  Greek  title  of 
despota,  and  finally  its  Slavonian  translation  hospodar. 
The  princes  of  Transylvania  had  also  sometimes  the 
title  o(  waywode,  which  was  also  given  to  some  minor 
Turkish  oflicers.'*     P.  Cyc. 

WAY'WOpE-SHiP  (va'vod-),  n.     The  office  or  the 

jurisdiction  of  a  waywode.  Clarke. 

WAY'WORN,  u.     Worn  or  wearied  by  travelling. 
WE, pron.pl.  of  /.     [Goth,  weis  ;  A.  S.  we;  Dut. 

wiz;  Ger.  wir;  Dan.  <Sf  Sw.  vi.']      1,  mine,  me; 

pi.  WE,  OURS,  us. 
WEAK  (wek),  a.     [A.  S.  wac,  waac ;  Dut.  week, 

zwak  ;  Ger.  schwach  ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  srag."] 

1.  Having  little  strength  ;  feeble ;  not  strong. 

If  they  bind  me  with  seven  green  withes  which  had  not 

been  dried,  then  I  shall  be  weak.  Judg.  xvi.  7. 

Strengthen  ye  iha^weak  hands.  Isa.  xxv.  3. 

A  weak  bond  holds  you.  Sliak. 

May  I  be  one  of  the  weakest,  provided  only,  in  my  weak- 
ness, that  immortal  and  better  vigor  be  put  forth  with  greater 
effect;  provided  only,  in  my  darkness,  the  light  of  the  divine 
countenance  does  but  the  more  brightly  siiinei  for  then  I 
shall  at  once  be  the  weakest  and  the  most  mighty  — shall  be 
at  once  blind  and  of  the  most  piercing  sight.  Milton. 

2.  Not  strong  or  powerful  in  arms  or  in  mili- 
tary resources.     "  Weak  legions."  Shak. 

See  the  land,  what  it  is,  and  the  people  that  dwelleth  there- 
in, whether  they  be  strong  or  weak.  Nunib.  xiii.  18. 

3.  Unsound  in  health  ;  infirm  ;  not  healthy; 
sickly  ;  debilitated  ;  enfeebled  ;  languid.    Law. 

4.  Soft ;  pliant ;  not  stiff;  lax  ;  frail.  Johnson. 

5.  Low  or  feeble  of  sound  ;  small ;  faint. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  and  womanish,  but  audible, 
strong,  and  manlike.  Aacham. 

6.  Feeble  in  intellect  or  discernment;  shal- 
low; silly;  simple.     *' A  «;eo^  mind."  Beattie. 

That  Portugal  hath  yet  no  more  than  a  suspehsion  of  arms, 
they  may  thank  the  whigs,  whose  false  representations  they 
were  so  weak  to  believe,  Stcift. 

I,  Proceeding  from  feeble  intellect  or  dis- 
cernment;  unwise;  imprudent;  indiscreet. 

She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse.  Milton. 

8.  Not  much  impregnated  with  active,  stimu- 
lating, or  nourishing  ingredients.  "A  weak 
tincture."     **  Weak  beer."  Johnson. 

9.  Having  little  force  or  effect ;  not  availing 
much  ;  ineffectual.     '*  My  loeak  words."    Shak. 

10.  Wanting  or  deficient  in  power  of  diges- 
tion.    "  My  weak  stomach."  Shak. 

II.  Small ;  slight ;  slender  ;  inconsiderable. 
"Mine  own  weak  merits."  Shak, 

12.  Not  well  or  strongly  fortified. 

To  quell  the  tyrant  Love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side  where  most  our  nature  fails, 
"Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato's  son.  Addison. 

13.  Having  little  force  ;  not  cogent,  convin- 
cing, or  forcible  ;  as,  "  A  weak  argument." 

14.  Not  well  supported  by  reason  or  argu- 
ment.    "  A  case  so  weak  and  feeble."     Hookei'. 

15.  Not  having  full  belief  or  conviction  ;  not 
settled.     "Weak  in  faith."  Rotn.  iv.  19. 

Weaker  vessel,  woman.  Shak.  "  Giving  honor  imto 
the  wife,  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel.'-    1  Pet.  iii.  7. 

Syn. —  Weak  is  a  common  familiar  term  :  feeble 
is  less  familiar;  i7?i^rm  denotes  a  kind  of  weakness. 
Weak  jn  body  or  mind  ;  weak  attempt ;  a  weak  or  fee- 
ble voice  or  constitution  ;  an  injirm  old  man  ;  injirm 
health;  languid  feeling;  debilitated  or  enfeebled  state 
of  health.  —  See  Fragile,  Ineffectual,  Simple. 

t  WEAK  (w6k),  V.  a.  To  weaken.  More. 

WEAK'EN  (wg'kn),  V.  a.  [i.  "weakened  ;  pp. 
weakening,  "WEAKENED.]  To  make  weak  ;  to 
deprive  of  strength ;  to  diminish  the  strength  of; 
to  debilitate  ;  to  enfeeble  ;  to  enervate. 

He  weakeneth  the  hands  of  the  men  of  war.  Jer.  xxxviii.  4. 

No  article  of  faith  can  be  true  which  weakens  the  practical 

part  of  religion.  Addison. 

t  WEAK'EN,  V.  n.    To  become  weak.        Chaucer. 

WEAK'EN-^R  (w5'kn-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  weakens.  South. 

WEAK'EN-!NG  (wg'kn-ing),  p.  a.  That  weakens  ; 
debilitating ;  enfeebling.  Clarke. 

WEAK'-EYED  (wek'ld),  a.  Having  weak  eyes  or 
feeble  sight.  Collins. 

WEAK'-HAnd-^D,  a.  Having  weak  hands ;  in- 
firm ;  weak  ;  feeble.  Jodrell. 

WEAK'-HEAD-^ID,  a.  Having  a  weak  head  or 
mind ;  wanting  in  intellect ;  simple.  Lee. 

WEAK'-HEART-:pD,  a.     Of  feeble  spirit.      Shak. 
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WEAK'LING,  n.     A  feeble  creature.  Shak. 

WEAK'LY,  ad,    1.  In  a  weak  manner;  with  little 

strengtli  ;  feebly ;  not  powerfully.  Bacon, 

"Wna  plighted  faith  bo  weaJclp  sealed  above. 

That  for  one  error  I  must  lose  your  love?  Drj/den. 

2.  "With  feebleness  of  intellect  or  discern- 
ment; indiscreetly;  injudiciously. 

This  high  gift  of  strength,  committed  to  me 
Under  tne  seal  of  silence.  I  could  not  keep, 
But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it.  Milton. 

WEAK'LY,  a.    Not  strong  ;  not  healthy  ;  feeble. 

Being  old  and  weakly,  twenty  years  in  prison.        Raleigh. 

WEAK'mInD-^D,  a.     Having  a  weak  or   feeble 

mind  or  intellect;  shallow;  simple.         CHrke, 

WEAK'N^SS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  weak; 
want  of  strength  ;  feebleness  ;  debility. 

Troy  in  her  weaknean  lives,  not  in  her  strength.         Siiok. 

2.  Feebleness  of  health;  infirmity;  unhealth- 
iness.     *'  Weakness  of  constitution."       Temple. 

3.  -Want  of  sprightliness  or  liveliness.    Pope. 

4.  Want  of  stea'diness;  inconstancy.  Rogers. 

5.  Want  offeree  or  cogency.  "The  weakness 
of  those  testimonies."  Tillotson, 

6.  Feebleness  of  intellect  or  discernment; 
want  of  judgment  or  perception  ;  want  of  reso- 
lution ;  shallowness;  foolishness.  "All  wick- 
edness is  weakness."  Milton. 

7.  Defect;  failing;  deficiency.  "The  weak- 
ness of  an  exalted  character."  Addis&n. 

Syn.  —  See  Debility,  Imperfection. 

WEAK'— SIDE,  n.  That  part  of  a  person's  dispo- 
sition by  which  he  is  most  easily  influenced  ;  a 
foible ;  a  failing ;  an  infirmity. 

This  dog  would  have  fought  for  his  master  in  any  other 
case;  but  the  love  of  mutton  was  his  weak-side.    VEstrange. 


WEAK'-SIGHT-5:D  (wek'slt-ed), 
or  feeble  sight. 


Having  weak 
Tucker. 


WEAK'-SIGHT-^D-JSTESS  (wSk'sit-),  n.  Weak- 
ness or  feebleness  of  sight.  Dunglison. 

WEAK'-SPiR-IT-^D,  a.  Having  -.l  weak  spirit; 
timid ;  pusillanimous.  Scott. 

WEAL  (wel),  n.  [A.  S.  wela\  Ger.  wohl;  Dan. 
vel;  Sw.  vfll;  Old  Eng.  wele.  —  See  Well.] 
The  state  of  being  well  or  prosperous  ;  flourish- 
ing state  ;  happiness  ;  prosperity  ;  welfare. 

I  have  deserved 
Some  weal  after  my  long  woe.  Gower. 

As  we  love  the  iveal  of  our  souls  and  "bodies,  let  us  eo  be- 
have ourselves  aa  we  may  be  at  peace  with  God.  Bacon, 
Common^  general,  or  public  weal,  the  public  welfare. 
Syn.  —See  Riches. 
WEAL,  V.  w.   To  mark  with  stripes.  —  See  Wale. 
WEAL,  71.     A  ridge  or  elevation  of  the  skin  pro- 
duced by  a  rod  or  whip.  —  See  Wale.    Doniie. 
t WEAL-A-WAY',   interj.      Alas!  —  See   Wela- 
"WAY.     "  Wealaway  he  cried."                 Spenser. 
fWEAL'-BAL-ANCED  (wel'baHnsd),  a.  Weighed 
for  the  public  good.                                        Shak. 
t  WEALD    (weld),  n.      [A.   S.   weald,   wald.]     A 
wood  or  grove  ;  — often  used  in  forming  proper 
names.     "  The  weald  of  Kent."               Burnll, 
WEALD'— CLAY,  n,  {Geol.)  The  uppermost  mem- 
ber of  the  wealden  group.                          Ansted, 
WEAL'DlglN,   a.      {Geol.)    Noting  an  important 
fresh-water  formation,  occurring  between   the 
cretaceous  and  oOlitic  rocks  in  the   wealds  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.                                         Ansted. 
t^^  The  wealden  formation  consists  of  a  very  thick 
and  varied  series  of  arenaceous  beds,  based  on  imper- 
fect limestones,  and  covered  by  a  bed  of  clay.     It  is 
composed  of  three  minor  divisions,  tlie  weald-clay, 
the  Hastings  sands,  and  the  Purbeck  beds.    Ansted, 
LyelL 
WEAL'D^N,  n.    The  wealden  formation.    Lyell. 
f  WEALD'JSH,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  woods  or  to 
the  county  of  Kent,  England,  formerly   called 
the  Weald.     "  The  Wealdish  men."         Fuller. 
t  WEAL^'MAN,  n.     A  statesman.                   Shak. 
WEALTH  (w6Ith),  n.     [A.  S.  wela.  —  See  Weal.] 
1.  Prosperity;  external  happiness,     [r.] 
Grant  him  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live.  Com.  Prayer. 
2    Riches  ;  large  possessions  of  money  or  of 
goods ;  opulence  ;  aifluence  ;  affluent  or  abun- 
dant property  ;  abundance  of  possessions. 

Wealfh  is  any  object  haviniE  the  power  of  gratifying  human 

desire,  which  is  capable  of  being  appropriated.  Br.  Wayland. 

Can  wealth  give  happiness?    Look  round  and  see 

What  gay  distress  I  what  splendid  misery  I  Young. 

"When  wealth  comes  into  power,  the  spirit  of  liberty  never 

fails  to  go  out.  J'-  Quincy. 


The  way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  market.  It  de- 
pends chiefly  on  two  words  —  industry  and  frugality  .i^ranWui. 

Syn.  —  See  Riches. 

WEALTHTOl,  a.  Full  of  wealth ;  full  of  happi- 
ness,    [ii.]  Sir  T.  More. 

WEALTH'FUL-LV,  ad.  In  a  wealthful  manner  ; 
happily ;  prosperously,     [it.]  Vives. 

WEALTH'i-LY,  ad.     Richly.  Shak. 

WEALTH'l-NJ^SS,  n.  The  state  of  being  wealthy; 
richness  ;  affluence  ;  opulence.  Fabyan. 

WEALTH'Y  (w61th'?),  a.  Rich;  having  wealth 
or  large 'possessions  of  money  or  of  goods; 
having  much  property  ;  affluent;  opulent. 

I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow.  Shak. 

WEAN  (wen),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  wenan,  wesnian  ;  Frs. 
wena ;  Ger.  entwohnen  ;  Old  Ger.  wauen ;  Dan. 
V(2nne,  to  accustom  ;  Sw.  vdnja^  to  accustom ; 
Icel.  vana.l  {I.  "vveaned  ;  pp.  weamng, 
■weaned.] 

1.  To  put  from  the  breast ;  to  accustom,  as  an 
infant  or  other  young  animal,  to  a  deprivation 
of  the  breast  or  to  the  loss  of  its  mother's  milk. 

No  longer  than  till  her  child  was  wearied.  Bale. 

A  fortnight  before  you  wean  calves  from  milk,  let  water  be 

mixed  with  it.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  disengage  or  withdraw  from  any  habit 
or  desire,  any  former  pursuit  or  enjoyment. 

For  he  of  joys  divine  shall  tell, 

That  wean  from  earthly  woe.  Beattie. 

WEANED  (wend),  p.  a.  Accustomed  to  the  per- 
manent deprivation  of  the  breast. 

fWEA'N^L,  ra.     A  weanling.  Spenser. 

WEAN'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  depriving  an  infant 
or  other  young  animal  permanently  of  the  breast, 
in  order  to  feed  it  on  other  and  more  solid 
nourishment.  Fartn.  Ency. 

2.  Act  of  disengaging  or  withdrawing  one 
from  any  habit  or  desire. 

WEAN'ING-BRASH,  7i.  {Med.)  A  severe  form  of 
diarrhoea,  which  supervenes,  at  times,  on  wean- 
ing. Dunglison. 

WEAN'LING,  n.  A  child  or  animal  •weaned. Milton. 

WEAN'LING,  a.      Newly  weaned.  Beattie. 

WEAP'ON  (wep'pn)  [wSp'pn,  S-  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.  Wb.f  we  pn  or  wep'pn,  Barclay^,  n. 
[M.  Goth,  wepna ;  A.  S.  wcepen ;  Dut.  wapen ; 
O^x.  waffe\  Old  Ger.  uuaphan\  Dan.  -^jaapew., 
Sw.  wapen,  wapn ;  Icel.  vOpn  ;  Old  Eng.  wapen.^ 

1.  An  instrument  of  offence  or  defence  ;  some- 
thing with  which  one  is  armed  to  kill  or  to 
injure  another,  as  a  sword,  a  musket,  a  club. 

These  weapons,  the  sword  and  the  arrow.     Bp.  Horsley. 

2.  Any  instrument  or  means  for  contest,  or 
for  combating  or  defending. 

O,  let  not  woman's  weapons,  water-drops, 

Stain  my  man's  cheeks.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Arms. 

WEAP'ONED  (wep'pnd),  a.  Furnished  with  weap- 
ons or  arms.  "  The  combatants  .  .  .  weaponed 
with  sword,  buckler  and  daggers."       Hayward. 

WEAP'ON-LESS  (w6p'pn-les),  a.  Having  no  weap- 
on ;  unarmed.  Milton. 

WEAP'ON-RY,  u.     Weapons  collectively,     [jr.] 

ah  his  weaponry  was  pointed  with  holy  fire.  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox, 
WEAP'ON-SALVE  (wep'pn-sav),  n.  A  salve  that 
was  supposed  to  cure  the  wound  by  being  ap- 
plied to  the  weapon  that  made  it.  Boyle, 
WeAr  (wAr),  -0.  a.  [A.  S.  werian,  weran;  Dut, 
iceran;  Ger.  wehren,  to  defend;  Dan.  vcerge,  to 
defend ;  Sw.  vUrja,  to  defend.  —  "  From  M. 
Goth,  wair ;  A.  S.  wer,  a  man,  a  fine  for  slaying 
a  man,  —  hence  a  guard,  protection."  Bos- 
worth.l     \i.  wore  ;  pp.  -weauing,  "svorn.] 

1.  To  carry  on  the  body,  or  appendant  to  the 
body;  as,  "To  wear  clothes"  ;  "To  wear  a 
sword  "  ;  "  To  wear  a  ring,  or  a  bracelet." 

These  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear.      Milton. 

2.  To  exhibit  in  appearance  ;  to  bear. 

Such  an  infectious  face  her  sorrow  wears.         Dryden. 

^  3.  To  waste  or  injure  by  time,  use,  or  fric- 
tion ;  to  impair  or  lessen  by  gradual  diminution. 
"  Waters  wear  the  stones."  Job  xiv.  19. 

To  his  name  inscribed  their  tears  they  pay, 

Till  years  and  kisses  wear  his  name  away.         Dryden. 

4.  To  consume  or  spend  tediously. 

What  masks,  what  dances. 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours.  Shak, 

5.  To  affect  gradually,  or  by  degrees. 

Trials  wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what  possibly  in  the  first 
essay  displeased  us.  Locke. 


6.  [See  Veer.1  {Kaut,)  To  cause  to  change 
her  course,  as  a  ship,  from  one  board  to  another, 
by  turning  her  stern  to  windward ;  to  veer ;  — 
written  also  ware.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  wear  away,  to  impair  ;  to  consume.  Dryden. — 
To  wear  off,  to  rub  otf  by  friction  ;  to  obliterate  ;  to 
diminish  by  attrition  or  decay.  South. — To  wearout^ 
to  impair  by  use  so  as  to  render  useless  ;  to  consume  ; 
as,  "  To  wear  out  clothes."  To  consume  tediously. 
"To  wear  out  miserable  days."  Milton.  To  harass; 
to  tire.  *■  [He]  shall  wear  out  the  saints."  Dan.\\.^. 

To  wear  the  breeches,  to  exercise  command  or  au- 
thority over  her  husband,  as  a  wife  ;  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal power  in  the  family.  "  Nor  talk  in  the  house 
H9  though  you.  wore  the  breeches."  [Vulgar.]  Beau,  if  Ft. 

WEAr,  v.  n.  1.  To  be  wasted  or  diminished  by 
use  or  by  time ;  —  commonly  followed  by  some 
particle,  as  away,  off,  out. 

Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away,  both  thou  and  this  people 
that  is  with  thee.  Ex.  xviii.  18. 

2.  To  be  tediously  spent  or  consumed.  "  Thus 
wore  out  night."  Milton, 

3.  To  pass  away  by  degrees  ;  —  with  off. 

If  passion  causes  a  present  terror,  yet  it  soon  wears  off'^  an 
inclination  will  easily  learn  to  slight  such  scarecrows.  Locke. 

t  To  wear  weary,  to  become  weary  through  wear. 
"  The  Spaniards  began  to  wear  weary,  for  winter  drew 
on."  Bemers. 

WEAr  (wAr),  n.  1.  The  act  of  wearing,  or  the 
state  of  being  worn  ;  diminution  by  friction  or 
bytime.  "  The  t/jear  and  tear  of  coin."  A.  Smith. 

2.  The  thing  worn  ;   the  fashion;  vogue. 

No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not  the  wear,    SJiak. 

Wear  and  tear,  loss  or  diminution  of  value  by  use 
and  any  accidental  injury.  A.  Smith. 

WEAr,  or  WEAR  [war,  W.  Ja.  K. ;  wer,  E.  Sm. ; 
wAr,  P.],  n.  [A.  S.  weer,  wer,  an  enclosure,  a 
fish-pond;  Ger.  wehr ;  Dan.  vtBJ'n,  a  fence,  a 
bulwark  ;  Icel.  ver.]  [Written  also  weir,  wier, 
and  were."] 

1.  A  dam  formed  across  a  river  for  maintain- 
ing its  waters  at  a  level  necessary  for  its  navi- 
gation, for  directing  the  water  towards  a  mill, 
for  taking  fish,  &c.  Tom.linson. 

2.  A  fence  or  an  enclosure  of  twigs  set  in  a 
stream  to  catch  fish.  Johnson. 

WeAr'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  worn.         Grant. 

WEARD.  [A.  S.]  Whether  initial  or  final,  it  sig- 
nifies watchfulness  or  care  ;  —  used  in  the  for- 
mation of  names.  Gibson. 

WEAr'^R)  fi.     One  who  wears.  Dryden. 

WEA'RI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  beccme  weary  or 
fatigued,     [r.]  '  Qu.  Rev. 

WEA'RIED  (we'rid),  p.  a.  Made,  or  having  be- 
come, weary ;  tired;  fatigued;  jaded. 

To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame.  W.  Scott. 

WEA'R|-FUL,  a.  Causing  weariness  ;  wearisome ; 
tiresome ;  tedious,     [r.]  Month.  Rev, 

WEA'RI-FUL-LY,  arf.    Wearisomely.  Month.  Rev. 

WEA'RI-LESS,  «.  That  cannot  be  wearied. 
How  came  yon  white  dove  from  the  window  to  fly, 
And  hover  on  weariless  wing  in  the  sky  ?  Hogg. 

WEA'RI-LV,  ad.   In  a  weary  or  tiresome  manner. 

WEA'RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  weary 
or  worn  with  fatigue  ;  state  of  being  spent  or 
exhausted  with  labor  ;  lassitude;  fatigue. 

Water-fowls  supply  the  weaHness  of  a  long  flight  by  taking 
water.  Hale. 

Syn.  —  See  Fatigue. 
WeAr'ING,  p.  a.     That  is  worn  or  made  to  be 

worn;  as,  "  Wearing  apparel." 
WEAr'ING,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  wears. 

2.  The  process  of  wasting  or  diminishing  by 
attrition  or  by  time. 

3.  t Apparel;  clothes;  garments. 

Give  me  my  nightly  wearing  and  adieu.  Shak. 

fWEAR'ISH,  a.    Wizen;  withered:  —  malicious. 

A  wretched,  wearish  elf. 
With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  cheek  forespent.     Spenser. 
,^^  Johnson  explains  this  word  washy;  Richardson 

says  it  is  probably  formed  from  the  adjective  weary, 

and  thinks  it  means  malicioiLs,  evil,  cursed,  shrewish; 

Nares  says  it  rather  answers  to  what  is  now  called 

wizen,  wUhard. 

WEA'RI-SOME  (we're-siim),  a.  Tedious  ;  caus- 
ing weariness  ;  tiresome;  vexatious;  trouble- 
some ;  fatiguing ;  annoying  ;  irksome.  "  A  long 
and  wearisome  march."  Bacon.  "  Wearisome 
labor."     Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  Troublesome. 
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WEA'RI-s6mE-LY,  ad.  In  a  wearisome  manner  ; 
tediously ;  tiresomely.  Raleigh. 

WEA'RI-SOME-NESS,  7t.  The  quality  of  tiring; 
the  state  of  being  wearisome  ;  tediousness. 

No  worthy  enterpvisc  can  be  done  by  ub  without  continual 
plodding  and  wearisomeness  to  our  iaint  and  seueitivi'  iibil- 
itica.  M'UtOH. 

WEA'RY  (we're),  a.     [A.  S.  werig.'] 

1.  Exhausted  of  strength,  or  power  of  action, 
or  of  endurance;  fatigued;  exhausted;  tired. 

And  may  at  last  my  wcdri/  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage.  Milton. 

I  am  weary,  yea,  my  memory  is  tired.  Shah. 

2.  Causing  weariness;  tiresome. 

The  plouRhman  homeward  plods  his  weai^j  way.        Gray. 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  life.  Shak. 

WEA'RV  (we're),  v.  a.     [i.  WEARIED  ;   pp,  WEA- 

B-YING,  WEARIED.]  To  make  weary  ;  to  exhaust 

the  strength  or  patience  of ;  to  tire  ;  to  fatigue. 

Dewy  Bleep  oppressed  them,  weaned.  Milton. 

I  stay  too  long  by  thee;  I  loeary  thee.  Shak. 

To  weary  out,  to  subdue  or  completely  exhaust  by 
fatigue.  ''  Me,  overwatched  and  wearied  out."  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Long  exertion  wearies^  a  little  exertion 
tires  one  who  is  feeble  ;  great  exertion  fatigues  ;  forced 
exertion  jarfes.  Wearied  with  labor  of  body  or  of  mind, 
with  standing,  &c. ;  tired  of  work  or  of  what  is  dis- 
agreeable ;  fatigued  with  running  or  walking  ;  jaded 
by  being  driven  beyond  one's  strength ;  harassed  with 
cares.  A  horse  is  jaded'by  being  driven  hard;  troops 
are  harassed  in  retreating  before  eneniiea. 

WEA'^AND  (we'znd)  [we'zrind,  P.  K.  Sm.  IVb.  C.\ 
we'znd,  Ja.  ;  we'zn,  S.  W.  J.  E.  i^.],  n.  [A.  S. 
weesend,  tvasend.]  The  windpipe  ;  the  throat. 
**  To  wet  his  dry  weasa7id."  Hall. 

WEA'^EL  (we'zl),  ?t.  [A.  S.  wesle ;  Dut,  wezel; 
Ger.  wiesel;  Dan.  vesel;  Sw.  veszla.l  {Zool.) 
An  animal  of  the  ge- 
nus Mustela,  —  par- 
ticularly Mustela  vul- 
garis, the  common 
weasel,  generally 
about  six  inches  long,  weasei. 

with  a  tail  two  inches  more,  found  near  the  hab- 
itation of  man,  and  living  upon  small  animals, 
as  moles,  rats,  field-mice,  birds,  &c.  Baird. 

WEA'§EL-C66t,  n.  {Omith.)  A  name  given  to 
the  red-headed  smew ;  Mergus  minutus  of  Lin- 
neeus.  Clarke. 

WEA'^EL-FACED  (we'zl-^st),  a.  Having  a  face 
like  a  weasel's,  or  a  sharp  or  thin  face.     Steele. 

t  WEA§'J-NESS,  7^.  The  state  of  being  weasy  ; 
full  feeding  ;  sensual  indulgence.  Joye. 

fWEA^'Y,  a.  Indulging  the  sensual  appetite; 
gluttonous;  full  feeding.  Joye. 

WEATH'^R  (wStn'er),  n.  [A.  S.  weder^  w(Bder ;  Dut. 
weder  \  Ogx.  wetter  \  'Do.n.veji^^^yr.vcider;  Icel. 
vedr ;  Slav,  witr,  weter ;  Ir.  &;  Gael,  athar.  —  Gr. 
aWnp  ;  L.  CEther.  —  Sansc.  xoidara  ;  Per.  wad.'] 

1.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  with  respect 
to  heat,  cold,  dryness,  moisture,  wdnd,  rain, 
snow,  fog,  &c.     "  Foul  weather.^*  Shak. 

2.  Change  of  state  ;  vicissitude. 

It  is  a  reverend  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  not  in  decay; 
how  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient  family,  which  have 
stood  against  the  waves  and  weathers  of  time.  Bacon. 

3.  Tempest;  storm.    [Poetic]  Dryden. 

4.  t  A  gentle  rain;  a  shower.  Wickliffe. 
Stress  of  weather,  force  of  tempests  or  storms.  -—fTo 

make  fair  weather,  to  make  flattering  representations  ; 

to  flatter.  Shak. 

WEATH'JgR,  a.     {Naiit.)    In  the   direction   from 

which  the  wind  blows.  Dana. 

To  carry  a  weather  helm,  (JVaut.)  to  tend  to  come  up 

in  the  wind,  as  a  ship  requiring  the  helm  to  be  kept 

constantly  a  little  to  windward.  Dana. 

WKATH'jpa  (weth'er),  V.  a.    [i.  weathbked  ;  pp. 

WEATHERING,  WEATHEHED.] 

1.  To  expose  to  the  air.         Spenser.     Tusser. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  pass  to  windward  of. 

After  much  delay  by  contrary  winds,  we  weathered  Pu- 
lue  Pare  on  the  29tii  [Dec],  and  stood  in  for  the  main.  Cook. 

3.  To  bear  up  against ;  to  overcome  the  stress 
of;  to  encounter  and  sustain. 

Could  they  weather  and  stand  the  shock  of  an  eternal 
dui-ation  ?  tfale. 

To  loeather  a  point,  to  gain  a  point  against  the  wind, 
as  a  ship:— to  accomplish  any  thing  against  opposi- 
tion. .Addison. —  Toweather  out,  to  endure.  .Addison. 
WEATH'^R-BEAT'EN  (weth'er-be'tn),  a.  Beat- 
en, harassed,  seasoned,  worn,  or  tarnished,  by 
hard  weather.  "  A  loeather-beaten  vessel."  Mil- 
ton.    "  His  weathe7--beaten  troops."     Dryden. 


WEATH'^R-BiT,  n.  (Naut.)  A  turn  of  the  cable, 
about  the  end  of  the  windlass,  in  order  to  slack- 
en it  gradually  in  tempestuous  weather,  or  when 
the  ship  rides  in  a  strong  current.       Mar,  Diet. 

WEATH'^R-BlT,  V.  ft.  (Kaut.)  To  wind,  by  an 
additional  turn,  as  a  cable,  about  the  end  of  the 
windlass,  Dana. 

WEATH'^R-BOARD,  n.  1.  (Xaut.)  That  side  of 
a  ship  which  is  to  the  windward :  —  one  of  the 
pieces  of  plank  placed  in  the  ports  of  a  ship 
when  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  fixed  in  an  in- 
clined position  to  turn  oft  the  rain,  &c. ;  —  usu- 
ally in  the  plural.  Mar.  Diet. 
2.  {Arch.)  A  board  extending  from  the  ridge 
to  the  eaves  of  a  building  on  the  gable  close  up 
to  the  shingling  or  slating ;  —  usually  where 
there  is  no  cornice.  Wright. 

WEATH'^R-BOAED,v.  o.  (Arch.)  To  nail  boards 
upon  so  that  the  upper  board  laps  over  the  un- 
der one,  and  so  throws  off  the  wet.  Francis. 

WEATH'^JR-BOARD'ING,  n.  (Arch.)  The  act 
of  nailing  boards  upon  each  other  so  that  the 
upper  laps  over  the  under  board :  —  also  the 
boards  so  nailed.  Brande. 

WEATH'jgR-BOUND,  a.  Confined  or  delayed  by 
the  bad  state  of  the  weather.  Johnson. 

WEATH'jpR-BREED'jpR,  n.  A  fair  day,  supposed 
to  indicate  a  storm.     [Colloquial.]       Halliwell. 

■WEATH'^R-CLOTH^,^.^^.  {Naut.)  Long  pieces 
of  canvas  or  tarpaulin,  to  protect  the  hammocks 
from  the  weather,  when  stowed ;  also  to  defend 
persons  from  the  wind  and  spray.        Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH'^IR-COCK,  n.     1.  A  vane,  or  something, 

originally  in  the  shape  of  a  cock,  set  on  the  top 

of  a  spire,  that,  by  turning,  shows   the  point 

from  which  the  wind  blows.  Sidney. 

2.  Any  thing  fickle  or  inconstant.      Dryden. 

WJ6ATH'5R-DRiV'EN  (weth'er-diiv'vn),  a.  Driv- 
en or  forced  by  storms.  Careio. 

WEATH'^IRED  (-erd),  a.  1.  {Arch.)  Noting  hori- 
zontal stone-work,  such  as  window-sills,  cor- 
nices, coping-stones,  battlements,  &c.,  when 
they  are  sloped  to  throw  off  the  wet..  Francis. 
2.  {Geol.)  Worn  or  altered  in  color,  texture, 
&c.,  as  rocks,  by  exposure  to  the  weather.    Wr. 

t  WEATH'^R-FEND,  u.  u,.     To  shelter.         Shak. 

WEATH'^R-GAQ^E,  n.     1.  {Naut.)  The   state  or 
situation  of  a  ship  when  to  the  windward  of  an- 
other ;  the  advantage  of  the  wind.     Mar.  Diet. 
2.  Advantage  of  position  ;  superiority. 
To  get  the  weather-gage  of  a  person,  to  get  the  better 
or  advantage  of  a  person.  Halliwell. 

w£aTH'^R-GAlL,  n.  A  secondary  rainbow. 
[North  of  England.]  Todd.     Wright. 

WEATH'jpR— GLAsS,  n.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring atmospheric  changes  or  foreshowing  the 
state  of  the  weather,  as  the  barometer,  the  ther- 
mometer, the  hygrometer,  &c.  Brande. 

WEATH'ipR-HELM,  n.  {Naut.)  See  Weatheh,  a. 
WEATH'J^R-HOUSE,  n.     A  piece  of  mechanism 

to  show  the  state  of  the  weather.  Cowper. 

WEATH'jglR-iNG,  n.     1.   The  act  of  exposing  to 

the  air  or  weather.         ■  Ash. 

2.  Act  of  passing  to  the  ^vindward  of.  Anso7i. 

3.  {Geol.)  The  wearing  away  of  rocks  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  Ansted. 

WEATH':5R-LY,  a.  {Naut.)  Working  well  to  the 
windward.     "A  weatherly  ship."  Da7ia. 

WfiATH'^R-MOST,  a.   Furthest  to  windward.  CI. 

WEATH'jpR-MOULD-ING,  7i.  {Arch.)  A  label, 
canopy,  or  drip-stone  over  a  door  or  a  window, 
intended  to  keep  ofi"  rain  from  the  parts  be- 
neath. Weale. 

WEATf-l':5;R-PR66F,  a.  Proof  against  rough 
or  tempestuous  weather.  Quarles. 

WEATH'J^R-auAR'T^R,  n.  {Naitt.)  The  quar- 
ter of  a  ship  on  the  windward  side.     Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH'jpR-ROLL,  7i.  {Naut.)  An  inclination 
which  a  ship  makes  to  windward  in  a  heavy  sea  ; 
—  opposed  to  lee-lurch.  Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH'^R-SHORE,  n.  {Naitt.)  The  shore  that 
lies  to  the  windward  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH':pR-SIDE,  ?i.  {Naut.)  The  side  of  a  ship 
under  sail,  upon  which  the  wind  blows.  JUar.Dzc^ 


W£ATH'^R-SPY,  n.  One  that  foretells  the  state 
of  the  weather  ;  a  star-gazer."     [r.]  Donne. 

WEATH'JglR-TIDE,  n.  {Naut.)  The  tide  which, 
by  setting  against  a  ship's  lee  side,  while  under 
sail,  forces  her  up  to  windward.  Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH'JgR-Wr^E,  a.  Skilful  in  foretelling  the 
weather,  or  in  judging  respecting  the  state  of 
the  weather.  Backlvyt. 

WEATH'5;R-WI§-5R,  n.  An  instrument  to  fore- 
show the  state  of  the  weather.  Sprat. 

WEAVE  (wev),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  wefan  ;  Dut.  weven  ; 
Ger.  weben;  Dan.  vceve\  Sw.  vcifva\  Icel.  'vefa. 
—  Gr.  {r0Qw,  hipaivui."]  [i.  WOVE;  pp.  WEAVING, 
WOVEN.] 

1.  To  form,  as  cloth  or  a  textile  fabric,  by  com- 
bining threads,  yarns,  filaments,  or  strips  of 
dift'erent  materials,  or  any  thing  flexible ;  to 
form  by  texture,  or  by  inserting  one  part  of  the 
material  within  another.  Tomlinson. 

2.  To  unite  by  intermixture  ;  to  intermix  so 
as  to  form  into  one  substance  ;  to  entwine. 

When  religion  was  woven  into  the  civil  government.  Addison. 

3.  To  interpose  ;  to  insert ;  to  "wreathe. 

This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business.  S/iak. 

WEAVE  (wev),  v.  n.  1.  To  work  at  the  loom  ;  to 
form  cloth  in  a  loom  by  the  union  or  intertex- 
ture  of  threads.  Johnson. 

2.  To  make  a  motion  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
body  from  side  to  side,  like  the  shuttle  of  a 
weaver,  as  a  horse  sometimes  does.  You^tt. 

WEAV'gR  (we'ver),  n.  1.  One  who  weaves  ;  an 
operative  who  works  at  a  loom.  Spense?'. 

2.  {Ornith.)  The  common  name  of  passerine 
birds"  having  a  large  conical  bill  and  pointed 
wings,  of  the  sub-family  Ploceinee,  natives  of 
hot  climates,  as  Africa,  India,  &c.  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  surprising  skill  with  which  they  fabri- 
cate their  nests.  Baird. 

WEAV'^R-FiSH,  n.    {Teh.)  See  Weever. 

WEAV'JNG,  n.  1.  The  art  of  combining  threads, 
yarns,  filaments  or  strips  of  different  materials, 
so  as  to  form  cloth  or  some  other  kind  of  textile 
fabric.  Tomlinson. 

2.  {Farriery.)  A  inotion  which  a  horse  makes 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  body  from  side  to  side, 
like  the  shuttle  of  a  weaver  passing  through 
the  web.  Youatt. 

WEA'ZEN  (we'zn),  a.  Thin  ;  sharp  ;  lean  ;  with- 
ered; wizened.     ^*  A  weazen  face."        Dic/ce7is, 

WEB,  n.  [A.  S.  web,  w<Eb  ;  Dut.  web,  webbe  ;  Old 
Ger.  uuabbe  ;  Ger.  gewebe ;  Dan.  vosv  ;  Sw,  viifi 
Icel.  vefr.  —  See  Weave.] 

1.  Any  thing  woven  ;  any  textile  fabric. 

The  threads  whicli  fbi-m  the  length  of  the  weh  are  called 
the  warp-threads,  or  simply  the  warp.  Tomlinson. 

O.  what  a  tangled  web  M'e  weave, 
"When  first  we  practise  to  dcceivel  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  piece  of  linen  cloth.    [Local.]      Clarkr, 

3.  A  dusky  film  growing  upon  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  and  hindering  the  sight ;  suffusion ;  web- 
eye.  Shak. 

4.  Texture  ;  substance  ;  material. 

The  brittle U'e6  of  that  rich  sword,  he  thought, 

Was  broke  through  hardness  of  the  country's  steel.  Fairfax. 

5.  The  thin  partition  on  the  inside  of  the 
rim,  and  between  the  spokes,  of  an  iron  sheave. 

Mar.  Diet. 

6.  A  texture  or  collection  of  lines  or  threads 
spun  by  a  spider,  and  serving  as  a  net  to  catch 
flies,  &c.,  for  food. 

Jd^  "  The  webs  named  gossamer  are  composed  of 
lines  spun  by  spidors,  which,  on  being  brought  into 
contact  by  the  action  of  a  gentle  air,  adhere  togetlier, 
till  by  continual  additions  they  are  accumulated  into 
irregular  white  flakes  and  masses  of  considerable  ex- 
tent."—See  Spider.    Eng.  Cyc. 

7.  t  A  sheet  or  thin  plate,  as  of  lead.  Fairfax. 

8.  {Omith.)  A  membrane  uniting  the  toes  of 
many  water-fowls.  Baird. 

Pin  and  web,  a  disorder  of  the  eye  consisting  of  a 
dusky  film  growing  on  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  hin- 
dering the  sight;  blindness.  Shak.  —  Web  of  a  colter, 
the  thin,  sharp  part  of  a  colter.     Wright. 

WEBBED  (webd),  a.     Joined  by  a  web.     Derham. 

t  WEB'B^R,  It.     A  weaver  ;  a  webster.  Todd. 

WEB'BY,  lb.     Relating  to,  or  like,  a  web.     [r.] 


Bats  on  tlieir  wfihb]/  wings  in  darkness  move, 
Aud  feebly  shriek  their  melancholy  love. 


Craibe. 
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■WEB'-EYE  (-1),  n.  (Med.)  Obscurity  of  vision, 
depending  on  a  speck  in  the  cornea.  Dunglison. 

WEB'-FOOT  (-fut),  n.  A  foot  which  has  the 
toes  connected  by  means  of  a  membrane.  Gray, 

WEB'-F00T-5D  (wSb'ffit-ed),  a.  Having  films  or 
webs  between  the  toes  ;  palmiped.  Bay. 

t  WEB'ST^R,  n.    A  weaver.  Camden. 

WEB'ST^R-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  white,  opaque, 
reniform,  massive,  impalpable  mineral,  of  dull, 
earthy  lustre,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  alumina,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
water.  Dana. 

WED,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  weddian ;  Dut.  loedden,  to  bet ; 
Frs.  weddia,  wedda,  to  pledge ;  Ger.  wetteii,  to 
wager;  T>Rn.  vedde^  vtedde  ;  Sw.vdga;  Icel.  t'e- 
dia,  to  give  a  pledge.  —  W.  gweddu.]  [i.  wed- 
ded;   jOp,  -WEDDING,  WEDDED.] 

1.  To  marry ;  to  take  for  husband  or  wife. 

Chloe,  blind  to  wit  and  worth, 

H'eds  tile  rich  duineas  of  some  son  of  earth.         Pope. 

2.  To  join  in  wedlock  ;  to  give  in  marriage. 

And  Adam  wedded  to  anotiier  Eve.  Milton. 

3.  To  unite  for  ever,  or  inseparably. 

And  tliou  art  wedded  to  calamity.  Sfiak. 

4.  To  take  part  with  ;  to  espouse. 

They  positively  . . .  wedded  hia  cause.     Clarendon. 

5.  To  unite  closely  by  love  or  fondness. 

Men  are  wedded  to  their  lusts.  Tillotson. 

w£d,  V.  n.     To  contract  matrimony  ;  to  marry. 

Nor  toolc  I  Guiscard,  by  blind  fancy  led 

Or  hasty  choice,  as  many  women  wed.  Dryden. 

t  WED,  re.     [A.  S.]     A  pledge.  Gower. 

WED'D^ID,  a.     Pertaining  to  wedlock;  married. 

Hail,  wedded  love!  mysterious  law;  true  source 

Of  human  offsprinff:  sole  propriety 

lu  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else.  Milton. 

WED'D^IR,  n.  A  castrated  ram  ;  a  wether. Sme//«e. 

WED'DJNG,  n.     Marriage  ;  nuptials ;  the  nuptial 
'   or  marriage  rite  or  ceremony. 

I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding,  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  MarriaGtE. 

WED'DING-CAKE,  n.  Cake  for  a  wedding;  cake 
which  is  served  to  guests  and  subset^uent  vis- 
itors to  a  new-married  couple.  Simmonds, 

WiJD'DjNG-CARD,  n.  A  card  with  the  name  and 
usually  the  address  of  a  new-married  couple, 
sent  to  friends  to  announce  the  event  and  stat- 
ing when  they  receive  calls.  Simmonds. 

WED'DING-FA'VOR,  n,  A  bunch  of  white  rib- 
bons, or  a  rosette,  &c.,  worn  by  males  attending 
a  wedding.  Simmonds. 

WED'DING-FEAST,  re.  A  feast  or  entertainment 
for  the  guests  at  a  wedding.  UEstrange. 

WED'DING-RING,  n.  A  lady's  gold  ring  given 
by  the  bridegroom  to  his  future  wife,  at  the 
altar.  •  Simmonds. 

WED^E  (wej),  n.  [A.  S.  wtecg,  wecg  ;  Dut.  toig, 
wigge  ;  Dan.  vcegge  ;  Sw.  vigg.] 

1.  A  piece  of  metal  or  wood  sloping  to  an 
edge,  used  to  split  with. 

2.  {Mech.)  One  of  the  five  mechanical  powers, 
—  a  mass  of  metal  or  of  wood  thick  at  one  end 
and  thin  at  the  other,  sometimes  used  for  raising 
heavy  bodies,  as  ships  in  docks,  but  more  fre- 
quently employed  for  splitting  blocks  of  stone 
or  logs  of  wood.  Loomis. 

3.  (Geom,)  A  solid  bounded  by  five  plane  sur- 
faces, a  rectangular  base,  or  back,  two  rectan- 
gular or  trapezoidal  faces  meeting  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  back,  called  the  edge,  and  two 
triangular  surfaces,  called  the  ends.        Huiton, 

4.  t  A  mass  of  metal.  Spenser. 

5.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  as  a 
body  of  troops,  tools  of  various  kinds,  &c. 

6.  The  last  man,  or  the  lowest  place  on  the 
classical  tripos  list   [Cant.  —  Camb.  Univ.  Eng.] 

Jl^^  The  last  man  is  called  tlle  wed^^c,  correspond- 
ing to  the  spoon  in  mathematics.  This  name  origi- 
nated in  that  of  the  man  who  was  last  on  the  first 
Tripos  list  in  1828  (  Jfedgewood).    BHstcd, 

Spherical  wedge,  the  portion  of  a  sphere  compre- 
hended between  the  halves  of  two  great  circles.  Peirce, 

WEDI^E,   «.    a,       [i.   WEDGED ;    pp,   ■wedging, 

■\VEDGED.] 

1.  To  cleave  asunder  with  a  wedge,  [r.]  Shak, 


2.  To  drive  as  a  wedge  is  driven 
closely  together  so  as  to  make  fixed. 

They  often  tied  great  lumps  wedged  between  the  rocks, 

Damjtier. 
But.harkI  the  doctor's  voice  I  fast  wed^etZ  between 
Two  empirics  he  stands.  Cowper. 

3.  To  force  asunder  as  a  wedge  forces.  "Part 
.  .  .  ranged  in  figure  wedge  their  way."     Milton, 

4.  To  fasten  with  a  wedge  or  with  wedges. 
Wedge  on  the  keenest  scythes. 

And  give  us  steeds  that  snort  against  the  foe.    A.  Philips. 

5.  To  fix  as  a  wedge  is  fixed. 

Sereesthus  in  the  centaur  soon  he  passed, 

Wedged  in  the  rocky  shoals  and  sticking  fast.     Dryden. 

WED(?E'-SHAPED  (wSj'shapt),  u,.  1.  Shaped 
like  a  wedge ;  cuneiform. 

2.  {Bot.)  Inversely  triangular  with  rounded 
angles.  '  Lindley. 

WED^E'WOOD-WArE,  n.  A  kind  of  fine,  cream- 
colored  pottery,  having  a  clear,  hard  body,  and 
a  fine  glaze,  impenetrable  to  acids ;  —  so  named 
from  the  inventor,  J.  Wedgewood.      Tomlinson. 

WED'lOok,  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  married; 
matrimony  ;  marriage.  Addison. 

2.  t  A  married  woman  ;  a  wife.       B.  Jonson, 
Syn.  —  See  Marriage. 

WED'LOCKED  (-lokt),  a.  United  in  marriage; 
wedded ;  married,     [r.]  Milton. 

WEDNE^'DAY  (wSnz'djI,  [wSnz'dj,  S.  W,  P.J.F. 
K.Sm.;  wed'dnz-da,  £.  Ja.],  71.  [A.  S.  Wodnes- 
dcBg ;  IVodnes,  of  AVoden,  or  Odin,  a  Scandina- 
vian chief  or  deity,  and  dtsg,  day  ;  Dut.  Woens- 
dag ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  Onsdag.']  The  fourth  day  of 
the  week;  —  so  named  by  the  Gothic  nations 
from  Woden,  or  Odin,  the  deity  whose  functions 
corresponded  to  those  of  Mercury  in  the  clas- 
sic mythology.  Fell. 

WEE  (we),  u.     Little  ;  small ;  diminutive.    Shak, 
HE^  This  word  is  common  in  the  Scottish  dialect 
and  in  the  north  of  England.   J^ares.    It  is  also  used 
colloquially  in  the  United  States. 

WEEOH'-ELM  [wich'SIm,  S.  Ja.  Sm. ;  wcch'SIm, 
W.'],  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  elm  ; — commonly 
written  witch-elm.  Bacon. 

WEED,  re.  [A.  S.  weod.  — "W.  gwydd,  trees,  shrubs.] 

1.  Any  useless  or  troublesome  plant. 

A  httle  flower  choked  and  killed  amongst  rank  weeda.    Law. 

Every  plant  which  grows  in  a  field  other  than  that  of 

whicli  the  seed  has  been  sown  by  the  husbandman,  is  a 

weed.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Any  thing  useless.  Wright. 

3.  Tobacco.     [Vulgar.]     Halliioell.    Barilett. 

WEED,  n.  [Goth,  wastja;  A.  S.  wad;  Old  Dut. 
wcet ;    Frs.  wed ;  Icel.  fad.'] 

1.  t  A  dress  ;  a  garment ;  clothes. 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  hunter's  weed.  Spenser. 

2.  tThe  upper  or  outer  garment.  "Put- 
ting on  both  shirt  and  weed."  Chapman. 

3.  An  emblem  or  badge  of  mourning  ;  —  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural  in  the  sense  j>f  a 
mourning-dress  of  a  woman,  especially  a  widow. 
"  A  widow's  weeds."  Nares. 

WEED,  V.  a.   \i.  WEEDED  ',pp.  WEEDING,  WEEDED.] 

1.  To  rid  of  weeds  or  noxious  plants.  Bacon. 

2.  To  root  out ;  to  extirpate.  Shak. 

3.  To  rid,  as  of  weeds ;  to  free,  as  from  any 
thing  hurtful  or  offensive. 

He  weeded  the  kingdom  of  such  as  were  devoted  to  Elaian  a, 
and  manumized  it  from  that .  .  .  confederacy.  Howell, 

WEED'JgR,  It.     One  who,  or  that  which,  weeds. 

Weeds,  collectively: — a  place 
More.     Southey, 
WEED'-HOOK  (-h4k),  re.     (Agric)    A  hook  used 
for  cutting  down  weeds.  Tusser. 

WEED'ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  operation  of  clear- 
ing from  weeds. 

WEED'!NG-0HI§'5L,  n.  (Agric.)  An  instrument 
with  a  divided  chisel-point  for  cutting  the  roots 
of  large  weeds  within  the  ground.  Wright. 

WEED'JNG-FOR'CPPS,  >  „    „; 
WEED'!NG-T6ng^,        )  for  ta'ki: 
of  plants  in  weedmg. 


to  crowd  WEED'ING-RHIM  (wEd'jng-rim),  re.  An  imple- 
ment somewhat  resembling  the  frame  of  a 
wheelbarrow,  used  for  tearing  up  weeds  on 
summer  fallows,  &c.     [Local,  Eng.]        Wright, 

Free  from  weeds.  Donne. 


WEED'5R-Y,  re. 
for  weeds^ 


An  instrument 
:  taking  up  some  sort 
Wright, 


WEED'ING-FORK,   }  „ 

'  icating  weeds.     Simmonds, 


An  implement  for  erad- 
WEED'JNG-IR-ON,  '   •       ■ 

WEED'ING-HOOK  (wed'ing-hak),  re. 
instrument  for  extirpating  weeds. 


A  hook  or 
Tusser, 


WEED'L{;SS,  a, 

WEED'Y,  a.     1.  Consisting  of  weeds. 

But  nettles,  kix,  and  all  the  weedg  nation.    O,  Fletcfier, 

2,  Abounding  in  weeds  ;  overrun  with  weeds. 
Hid  in  a  weedy  lake  all  night  1  lay.  Dryden, 

WEEK,  re.  [A.  S.  weoc;  Dut.  week;  Ger.  woche; 
Dan.  uge  ;  Sav.  vecka.]  The  period  of  seven 
days, — particularly  the  period  of  seven  days 
commencing  with  Sunday.  Bouvier, 

WEEK'-DAY,  re.    Any  day  not  Sunday. 

What  we  call  a  week-day,  tliat  is,  not  a  Sunday.   Cockburn. 

WEEK'LY,  a.     1.  Relating  to  a  week. 

Put  their  German  names  upon  our  tveefcly  days.  Drayton, 

2,  Occurring,  published,  produced,  or  done, 

once    a    weeli  ;     hebdomadal  ;     hebdomadary. 

"  Weekly  papers."  Swift. 

WEEK'LY,  ad.     Once  a  week.  Ayliffe. 

WEEK'LY,  re.  A  paper  or  other  publication  is- 
sued once  a  week.     [Modern.] 

WEEK'LY-TEN'ANT,  re.  A  tenant  who  pays 
rent  by  the  week,  and  who  is  liable  to  removal 
on  a  week's  notice.  Clarke.    Simmonds. 

WEEL, -re.  [A.  S.  w«Z.  — See  Well.]  A  whirl- 
pool.    [Local,  Eng.]  Ray. 

WEEL,  n.  [Perhaps  from  willow,  because  made 
of  willow  twigs.  Junins.]  A  basket  or  snare 
made  of  twigs  for  catching  fish.  Carew. 

t  WEEL'Y,  re.    A  weel,  or  snare.  Carew. 

WEEN,  II.  n.     [M.  Goth,  wenjan  ;  A.   S.  wenan ; 

Dut.  wj«reere;  Fis.wetia;  Old  Ger.  wwareere  ;  Ger. 

wuhnen,]   [i,  weened  ;  pp,  weening,  w-eened.] 

To  think  ;  to  imagine ;  to  fancy. 

So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  ween 

Some  angel  she  had  been.  Spenser. 

fl®=  This  word  is  now  only  used  in  imitation  or 
affectation  of  antiquity.    Ricliardson. 

WEEP,  V.  re.  [A..  S.  wepan ;  Frs.  wepa,  to  cry 
out.]     [i.  WEPT ;  pp,  weeping,  wept.] 

1.  To  utter  or  express  sorrow,  grief,  or  other 
passion,  by  tears ;  to  shed  or  drop  tears ;  to  cry. 

Awaj'  I  with  women  weep,  and  leave  me  here, 

Fixed,  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear.  Dryden. 

2.  To  lament ;  to  complain.         Num.  xi.  13. 

3.  To  abound  with  wet. 

Rye  grass  grows  on  clayey  and  weeping  grounds.     Mortimer, 

4.  To  flow  as  tears  flow,  or  in  drops.      Shak, 
Syn.  —  See  Cry. 

WEEP,  V,  a.  1.  To  lament  with  tears ;  to  express 
sorrow  for ;  to  bewail ;  to  bemoan. 

If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes.  Shak. 

2.  To  shed  or  drop,  as  tears  or  other  moisture. 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm.  Milton, 

WEEP'fR,  re.     1.  One  who  weeps.  Dryden. 

2.  A  white  border  on  the  sleeve  of  a  mourn- 
ing coat :  —  a  white  cuiT  worn  on  mourning  by 
widows.  Johnson,    Simmonds. 

3.  (Zool.')  A  species  of  monkey ;  the  sai ; 
Cehus  capucinus,  or  Simia  capiicina,    Eng.  Cyc. 

tWEEP'FUL,  u,.    Full  of  weeping.  Wickliffe. 

WEEP'ING,  p.  a.     Shedding  tears ;  crying. 

WEEP'JNG,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  weeps  ;  act  of 
lamenting  with  tears.  Dodsley. 

WEEP'ING-LY,  ad.  So  as  to  shed  tears;  with 
weeping  ;  in  tears.  Wotton. 

tWEEP'ING-RIPE,  a.  Ready  to  weep.  "Weeping- 
ripe  for  a  good  word."  Shak. 

WEEP'WG-ROCK,  re.  A  porous  rock  from  which 
water  gradually  issues.  Wright. 

WEEP'JNG-SPRSnG,  re.  A  spring  that  slowlv  dis- 
charges water.  Wright. 

WEEP'JNG-WIL'LOW,  re.  A  species  of  willow 
highly  ornamental,  having  long,  slender  branches 
hanging  downwards;  Salix  Babylonica;  —  ori- 
ginally a  native  of  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  near  Babylon.  Eaird. 

eS"  This  is  the  species  of  willow  upon  which  the 
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weeping-  daughters  of  Zion  "  hanged  their  harps  " 
during  tlieir  captivity  in  Babylon.    Buird. 

tWEER'ISH,  u.     SeeWEARiSH.  Ascham. 

tWEET,  V.  n.  [M.  Goth,  witan;  A.  S.  witan; 
Dut.  wetan  ;  Frs.  wita  ;  Ger.  toissen.  —  Gr.  liSui ; 
Ij.video.  —  Sansc.uj'd.]  [('.  wot  or  wote.]  To 
know  ;  to  be  informed ;  to  have  knowledge  ;  to 
understand.  —  See  Wis.  Spenser. 

tWEET'JNG-LY,  (K?.     Knowingly.  Fnjth. 

fWEET'L^SS,  o.    Unknowing;  unintelligible. 

That  witli  fond  terms  and  weetlesayforHB.       Spenser. 

WEB'VpR,  n.  {Ich.)  An  aoanthopterygious  fish 
belonging  to  the  perch  family,  of  the  genus  2Va- 
chiniis,  —  particularly  the  dragon-weever  (Tz-a- 
chinus  draco)  or  sting-bull,  about  ten  inches 
long,  having  spines  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  with 
which  it  inflicts  painful  wounds.  Yarreli. 

WEE'VIL  (ws'vl),  »i.  \A..S.wefl,wifel;  Frs.  we- 
fel\  Old  Ti-at.  weuel ;  Ger.  mfteZ.]  {Ent.)  The 
common  name  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the 
family  Cureulionidm,  or  Linnsean  genus  Curcu^ 
lio,  which  comprises  numerous  species,  —  par- 
ticularly of  those  the  larvee  of  which  are  inju- 
rious to  wheat  and  leguminous  plants.     Baird. 

WEE'VILLED  (we'vld),  a.  Infested  with,  or  con- 
taining, weevils ;  weevilly.  Clarke. 

WEE' VIL-LY  (we'vl-le),  u..   Infested  with  weevils  ; 

containing  weevils.  Ward. 

WEE'ZEL  (we'zl),  n.    See  Weasel.         Dryden. 

WEE'ZEL  (ws'zl),  a.  Thin ;  weazen.  "  A  toeezel 
face."  —  See  Weazen.     [Local,  Eng.]      Smart. 

t  WEFT.    The  old  pret.  and.  part.  pass,  of  wave. 

WEFT,  «.  The  threads  which  run  across  the 
cloth,  in  distinction  from  the  threads  which  form 
the  length  of  the  web,  called  the  warp-thread, 
or  warp  ;  the  yarns  or  threads  which  run  from 
selvage  to  selvage  in  a  web  ;  the  woof.  Ure. 

t  WEFT,  n.  Any  thing  abandoned,  whether  goods 
or  cattle ;  a  waif.  —  See  Waip.  Spenser. 

t  WEFT' APE,  ».    Weft ;  texture.  Grew. 

WE'GO-Tl§M,  n.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pro- 
noun we  \  weism.     [Modern  cant.]     Brit.  Crit. 

WEHR'-WOLF  (-wfllf),  m.     See  Were--woli?. 

WEIGH  (wa),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  wegan,  to  bear,  to  carry, 
to  weigh ;  "D-aX.  wegen',  Ger.  wjat/e/i;  Dan.veie; 
&vi.vaga.  —  L.  veho,  to  carry.]     [i.  weighed  ; 

pp.  WEIGHING,  WEIGHED.] 

1.  To  examine  or  estimate,  as  any  body,  by 
the  steelyard,  balance,  scales,  or  other  instru- 
ment, in  order  to  ascertain  the  force  with  which 
it  tends  to  the  centre  of  gravity ;  as,  "  To  weigh 
a  piece  of  meat." 

2.  To  be  equivalent  to  in  weight. 

A  body  weighing  divers  ounces.  Boyle. 

3.  To  lift  up  ;  to  raise. 

To  weigh  an  anchor  or  a  mast.  Dana. 

4.  To  examine  as  to  quantity,  quality,  value, 
or  importance  ;  to  balance  in  the  mind  ;  to  con- 
sider in  order  to  form  an  opinion  ;  to  ponder. 

Regard  not  who  it  is  which  spealseth,  but  weigh  only  what 
is  spoKen.  Hooker. 

5.  To  compare  by  the  scales  ;  to  balance. 
Here  in  nice  balance  truth  with  gold  she  weighs.     Pope. 

6.  To  consider  as  worthy  of  notice  ;  to  re- 
gard.    "  I  weigh  not  you."  Shah. 

7\)  weig-ZifZown,  to  overbalance.  Daniel.   To  oppress 
with  weight ;  to  overburden;  to  depress. 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry. 
To  weigh  thy  spirits  flown.  Milton. 

WEIGH  (wa),  V.  n.  1.  To  have  weight.  "  It 
weighed  most  sensibly  lighter."  Browne. 

2.  To  have  weight  in  the  intellectual  balance; 
to  be  considered  as  important. 

He  finds  that  the  same  argument  which  weighs  with  him 
has  weighed  with  thousands  before  him.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  raise  the  anchor.  Dryden. 

4.  To  bear  heavily  ;  to  press  hard. 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weiglis  upon  the  heart.  Shah. 

To  weigh  down,  to  sink  by  its  own  weight.    Bacon. 

WEIGH  (wa),  n.    An  English  measure  of  weight ; 

wey.  —  SccWey.  Simmonds. 

WEIGH'A-BLE  (wa'si-bl),  a.  That  may  be  weighed. 

WEIGH'ApE  (wa'iij),  n.  Duty  or  toll  paid  for 
weighing  merchandise,  &c.  Bouvier. 


WEIGH'BOARD  (wa'bord),  n.  (Mining.)  Clay  in- 
tersecting a  vein.  Ansted. 

WEIGH'-BRID^E  (wa'brij),  n.  A  machine  for 
weighing  loaded  carts,  &c.  Simmonds. 

WEIGHED  (wad),  a.     Experienced  ;  versed. 

A  young  man  not  weighed  in  state  matters.  Bacon. 

WEIGH'^B  (wa'?r),  n.  One  who  weighs  :  —  an 
officer  of  customs  or  assize  ;  one  who  tests 
weights,  or  sees  goods  weighed.         Simmonds. 

WEIGH'-HOUSE  (wa'-),  n.  A  public  building  in 
which  things  are  weighed.  Simmonds. 

WBIGH'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  weighs  ; 
the  act  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  a  thing. 

2.  The  act  of  balancing  in  the  mind ;  act  of 
considering.  Bp,  Taylor, 

3.  As  much  as  is  weighed  at  once.       Clarke. 

WEIGH'ING-CA^E,  re.  A  cage  in  which  the 
weight  of  living  animals  can  be  ascertained.  CI. 

WEIGH'ING- HOUSE,  re.    See  Weigh-house.  Wr. 

WEIGH'ING-MA-^HiNE'  (wa'-),  re.  Any  contriv- 
ance by  which  the  weight  of  an  object  may  be 
ascertained.  Simmonds. 

WEIGHT  (wat),  K.  [A.  S.  wiht ;  Dan.  vaegt ;  Sw. 
vigt ;  Ger.  gewicht.  —  See  Weigh.] 

1.  The  force  with  which  any  body  tends  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth ;  heaviness  ;  gravity  ;  pon- 
derousness  ;  —  the  comparative  measure  of  the 
gravity  of  bodies  at  the  earth's  surface.  Hutton. 

Tobacco  cut  and  weighed,  and  then  dried  by  the  fire,  loseth 
weight;  and,  after  being  laid  in  the  open  air,  recoverethwGifj/if 
again.  Bacon. 

.K^The  weight  of  a  body  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains.  Owing  to  the 
spheroidal  figure  of  tlie  earth,  the  weight  of  the  same 
body  is  ditferent  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  it  is  also  different  at  different  distances  from 
tlie  earth's  centre.  A  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  lighter 
than  itself  loses  a  part  of  its  weight  equal  to  the  weight 
of  an  equal  hulk  of  that  fluid.     Hutton. 

2.  A  certain  known  and  standard  quantity  of 
a  heavy  metal,  as  iron  or  brass,  used  with  scales 
or  a  steelyard,  to  ascertain  the  gravity  of  the 
articles  which  it  counterpoises;  as,  "A  pound 
weight "  ;  "  An  ounce  weight."  Davis. 

3.  A  particular  standard  or  system  for  weigh- 
ing ;  as,  •*  Troy  weight  "  ;  '*  Avoirdupois  weight." 

4.  A  heavy  body  or  mass,  as  of  metal. 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands.       Bacon. 

5.  Pressure  ;  burden  ;  quantity  borne  or  car- 
ried.    "  The  weight  of  age,  disease."  Denham. 

6.  Importance  ;  power  ;  influence  ;  efficacy  ; 
consequence  ;  moment ;  authority. 

The  solemnities  that  encompass  the  magistrate  add  dignity 
to  all  his  actions,  and  weight  to  all  his  words.  Atterbury. 

7.  (Meeh.)  The  resistance  to  which  the  work- 
ing point  of  a  machine  is  applied ;  that  which 
receives  motion  ;  the  load.  Loomis. 

8.  {Med.)  A  sensation  of  heaviness  or  pres- 
sure over  the  whole  body  or  over  a  part,  the 
stomach  or  head  for  example.  Dunglison. 

Gross  weight.  See  Gross.  —  J^et  weight.  See  Net. 

Syn.  —  Weight  is  an  indefinite  term.  Whatever 
can  be  weighed  has  weight,  whether  large  or  small. 
Heaviness  and  gravity  are  the  property  of  bodies  hav- 
ing great  weight.  Weight  is  opposed  only  to  that 
which  has  no  weight ;  the  weight  of  lead  or  of  a  feath- 
er. Heaviness  is  opposed  to  lightness  ;  the  lieaviness 
of  lead  ;  the  lightness  of  a  feather.  Oravity  is  a  sci- 
entific term  ;  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  specific  gravity. 
—  See  Importance. 

WEIGHT  (wat),  V.  a.  To  load  with  a  weight ;  to 
attach  a  weight  to. 

The  web  and  warp  are  kept  longitudinally  stretched  by  a 
weighted  cord.  Ure. 

WEIGH'TI-LY  (wa'te-le),  ad.     1.  With  a  weight ; 

heavily;  ponderously.  Johnson. 

2.  With  impressiveness ;  forcibly.      Broome. 

WEIGH'TI-NESS  (wa'te-nes),  re.  1.  The  state  of 
being  weighty;  ponderosity ;  hediViuess.Johnson. 

2.  Solidity  ;  force  ;  impressiveness.  "  The 
weighti.ness  of  an  argument."  Locke. 

3.  Importance ;  consequence ;  moment.  '*The 
toeightiness  of  the  adventure."  Hayward. 

WEIGHT'LJSS  (wat'les),  a.  Light ;  having  no 
weight ;  imponderable.  Dryden. 

WEIGH'TY  (wa'te),  a.  1.  Having  weight ;  heavy  ; 
ponderous  ;  as,  "  A  weighty  load."         Dryden. 


2.  Important ;  momentous  ;  efficacious  ;  for- 
cible; influential.     "  Weighty  reasons."  Shak. 

3.  Rigorous  ;  severe,     [u.] 

Attend  our  iteij/A'ter  judgment,  Uliak. 

Syn. —  Weighty  is  commonly  applied  to  abstract 
subjects  ;  heavy,  to  natural  objects.  ^ei^Ati/ argument 
or  reason  ;  a  heavy  or  ponderous  substance ;  heavy  cares 
or  discourse  ;  onerous  or  burdensome  duty  ;  an  impor- 
tant subject ;  grave  deportment.  —  See  GRAVE. 

WEIR,  re.    A  dam.  —  See  Wear.  Simmonds. 

WEIRD  (werd),  a.     1.  Skilled  in,  or  using,  witch- 
craft. "The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand."  Shak. 
2.  Relating  to,  or  derived  from,  witchcraft. 
Weird  sisters,  the  Fates.   [Scotland.]     O.  Douglas. 

WEIRD,  re.  [A.  S.  wijrd.']  Fate  ;  destiny :  —  pre- 
diction : —  fact.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

WEIRD,  V.  a.  To  determine  or  assign  as  one's 
fate  :  — to  predict :  —  to  make  liable  or  exposed 
to.     [Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

WE'i§M,  re.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  we ; 
wegotism.     [Modern  cant.]       Antijacohin  Rev. 

WEIS'SlTE,  re.  (Min.)  A  blue  or  green  variety 
of  iolite  occurring  in  chlorite  slate  in  masses  as 
large  as  hazel-nuts,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  potash.    Dana. 

t  WEI VE  (wev),  V.  a.    To  waive.  Gower. 

t  WEL'A-WAY,  interj.  [A.  S.  wa  la  wa,  wi  la 
wei ;  wa,  woe,  la,  on,  lo,  and  wa,  woe.]  Alas  ! 
alack ;  well-a-day.  Spenser. 

WELCH,  a.    See  Welsh,     [r.]  Middleton. 

WEL'COME  (wel'kum),  re.  [A.  S.  wtfetono,  agood 
comer,  one  received  with  gladness,  a  welcome  ; 
wel,  well,  and  cuma,  a  comer.] 

1.  Salutation,  as  of  a  new  comer. 

Leontes  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 

His  welcome  forth.  Shak. 

2.  Kind  reception,  as  of  a  new  comer. 

Truth  finds  an  entrance  and  a  welcome  too.  South. 

Welcome  to  our  house,  a  kind  of  herb.        Ainsworih. 

WIEL'COME  (wel'kum),  interj.    A  form  of  friendly 

salutation,  elliptically  used  for  you  are  welcome. 

Welcome,  great  monarch,  to  your  own  I  Dryden. 

WEL'COME  (wel'ktim),  V.  a.     [A.  S.  xeilcumian.'] 

[i.  WELCOMED  ;  pp.  WELCOMING,  WELCOMED.] 

■To  salute  or  receive  kindly ;  to  receive  and 
greet  in  a  friendly  and  courteous  manner. 

They  stood  in  a  row  ...  as  if  to  welcome  us.  Bacon. 

WEL'COME,  a.  1.  Received  with  gladness  ;  ad- 
mitted willingly  to  any  place  or  company ;  ac- 
ceptable ;  agreeable. 

Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  Shak. 

2.  Causing  gladness  in  the  reception  ;  grate- 
ful ;  pleasing.  "  A  welcome  present."  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

3.  Admitted  willingly  or  gratuitously  to  any 
enjoyment ;  free  to  possess  or  enjoy  without 
pay  ;  as,  "  You  are  welcome  to  the  privilege." 

To  bid  welcome,  to  receive  with  words  or  professions 
of  kindness.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  Agreeable. 
WEL'COME-LY,  ad.     In  a  welcome  manner. 

WEL'COME-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  welcome.  Boyle. 

WEL'CQM-^R  (wel'kijm-er),  re.  One  who  wel- 
comes.   "  Welcomer  of  glory."  Shak. 

WEL'COM-ING,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  welcomes; 
the  act  of  saluting  with  kindness.  Berners. 

WELD,  re.  1.  {Bot.)  An  exogenous  plant,  indi- 
genous in  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
having  elongate-lanceolate  undivided  leaves  ; 
dyer's  weed ;  Reseda  biteola.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  A  yellow  dyestufF  consisting  of  the  dried 
leaves  and  stem  of  Reseda  Ivteola.    Tomlinson. 
.6®=' This  word   is  variously  written  weld,   wold, 
wood,  would,  and  would. 

t  WELD,  V.  a.    To  wield.  Spenser. 

WELD,  V.  a.     [Dut.  S;  Ger.  wellen  ;  Sw.  vatta.]    [i. 

WELDED  ;  pp.  WELDING,  WELDED.]     To  beat  Or 

press  into  firm  union,  as  metals  when  heated ; 
to  unite  permanently  under  the  hammer  so  as 
to  leave  no  appearance  of  junction,  as  two  pieces 
of  iron  heated  to  whiteness.  Tomlinson. 

WELD'gR,  re.     1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  welds. 
2.  t  A.  manager ;  an  actual  occupier.     Swift. 
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WELD'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  uniting  two  pieces  Of 
metal,  as  iron,  when  heated,  into  one  body, 
without  any  appearance  of  junction.  Tomlinson. 

WELD'JNG,  It.  Adapted  for,  or  capable  of,  welding. 

The  weldinff  temperature  is  usually  estimated  at  from  six- 
ty to  ninety  degrees  of  Wedgewood.  Crc. 

tWE'LEW  (-10),  !/.  «.    To  wither.  Wickliffe. 

WEL'fAre,  «.  [A.  S.  wel,  well,  and  faru,  a 
journey ;  Dut.  welvaart ;  Ger.  wohlfahrt ;  Dan. 
velftBrd ;  Sw.  vttlf&rd.']  Happiness  ;  success  ; 
prosperity  ;  well-being ;  exemption  of  evil ;  en- 
joyment of  the  common  blessings  of  life. 

Discretiou  is  the  perfection  of  reason;  cunning  is  a  kind  of 
instinct  that  only  looks  out  after  our  immediate  interest  and 
wej/are.  Addison, 

t  WELK,  V.  n.  [Dut.  §  Ger.  wel/cen.']  To  dry  ;  to 
wither ;  to  fade  ;  to  grow  dim.  Spenser. 

f  WELK,  V.  u.    To  shorten  ;  to  contract.  Spenser. 

WELK,  V,  a.  To  soak  ;  to  beat :  —  to  expose  to 
the  sun  in  order  to  be  dried  ;  to  wither.  —  See 
Wilt.     [Provincial,  Eng.]    Forby.      Brockett, 

WfiLK,  n.    (Conch.)    See  Whelk. 

WELKED  (wSlkt),  a.  Marked  with  protuber- 
ances ;  ridged ;  furrowed  ;  whelked.  Shak. 

WEL'KIN,  n.  [A.  S.  wolcen,  welkin  ;  wealc,  a 
revolving;  —  hence  perhaps  ?i'e(f/i:^?l  for  the  sky 
and  clouds  in  a  continued  revolution.  Bosworth.] 
The  visible  regions  of  the  air ;  the  sky ;  — used 
chiefly  in  poetry. 

Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves.  Shai:. 

Where  the  bowed  wet/rin  slow  doth  bend.  Hilton. 

Welkin  eye,  according  to  Johnson,  a  blue  or  sky- 
colored  eye ;  but,  according  to  Tooke,  Richardson,  and 
others,  a  rolling  eye. 

Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  epe,  sweet  villain.        y/iak. 

WELL,  n.  [A.  S.  weall,  loyll,  wyl,  well ;  Frs. 
walle  ;  Dut.  loel;  Ger.  quelle;  Dan.  kilde.l 

1.  A  spring  ;  a  fountain. 

Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  welt. 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring.    Milton. 

2.  A  deep,  narrow  pit  dug  in  the  earth,  and 
usually  walled,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  water.  Brande. 

Now  up,  now  down,  like  buckets  in  a  well.      Dryden. 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  welL 

Woodworth, 

3.  The  source.     **  Well  of  vices."      Ch-aucer. 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefiled.       Spender, 

4.  (Nauf.)  A  small  enclosed  space  near  the 
main-mast,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  to  the  principal  gun-deck,  containing  the 
pumps  ;  —  in  a  fishing  vessel,  an  apartment  in 
the  middle  of  the  hold,  which  is  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  rest,  having  the  floor  of  the  bot- 
tom perforated  with  small  holes  that  freshwater 
may  run  in  so  as  to  preserve  the  fish  alive  that 
are  put  into  it.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  (Mil.)  A  depth  which  the  miner  sinks  un- 
der ground,  with  branches  or  galleries  running 
out  from  it,  either  to  prepare  a  mine,  or  to  dis- 
cover the  enemy's  mine.  Stoequeler. 

6.  {Arch.)  The  cavity  in  a  building  in  which  a 
flight  of  stairs  is  placed.  Simmonds. 

.Artesian  well.    See  Artesian. 

WELL,  V.  n.  [i.  WELLED ;  pp.  welling,  welled.] 
To  issue,  as  from  a  spring  ;  to  spring ;  to  flow. 

Fast  from  her  eyes  the  round  pearls  welled  down 
Upon  the  bright  enamel  of  her  fiiee.  Fairfax. 

And  blood  that  welted  from  out  the  wind.  Dryden. 

WELL,  V.  t*.  To  pour  forth  as  from  a  well.  Spenser. 

WELL,  ad.  [A.  S.  S,  Dut.  wel;  Ger.  wohl;  Dan. 
^  Icel.  vel ;  Sw.  val.  —  W.  gwell,  better.  —  "  The 
L.  helle  and  the  Gr.  «aZw;,  may  claim  a  relation- 
ship to  this  word ;  also  the  Sansc.  bala,  ball, 
strength,  power."    Bosworth.'] 

1.  In  a  just  or  proper  manner  ;  rightly  ;  not 
ill.     *'  Many  deeds  well  done."  Milton. 

2.  Skilfully  ;  properly ;  with  skill ;  thorough- 
ly ;  fully ;  not  amiss ;  correctly  ;  accurately. 

What  poet  would  not  mourn  to  see 
His  brother  write  as  «jeH  as  he?  Swift. 

'T  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally  and  weU.  Dryden. 

3.  Sufiiciently  ;  abundantly  ;  amply. 

All  the  plain  of  Jordan  . . .  was  well  watered.  Gen.  xiii,  10. 

4.  To  a  degree  that  gives  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction ;  very  much  ;  highly. 

I  like  well,  in  some  places,  fair  columns.  Bacon. 


5.  With  praise  ;  favorably  ;  commendably. 
All  the  world  speaks  well  of  you.  Pope. 

6.  Conveniently  ;  easily  ;  suitably. 
Know . . .  what  the  mind  can  well  contain.        Milton. 

7.  To  a  sufficient  degree  ;  fully  ;  wholly. 

A  private  caution  I  know  not  well  how  to  sort,  unless  I 
should  call  it  political.  iVotton. 

8.  Far;  much;  as,  "  T^e^^  advanced  in  years." 
4IE^  Well  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  concession  or 

admission,  or  satisfaction  for  something  done,  or  as  a 
ground  for  a  conclusion  ;  as,  "  Well,  if  it  is  so,  I 
submit." 

Well,  let's  away,  and  say  how  much  is  done.  Shak. 

,eEg=-  Used  colloquially  as  an  expletive  ;  as,  "  WeU, 
I  don't  know."    Baker. 

,ds  well  as,  together  with  ;  not  less  than.  "  Long 
anil  tedious,  as  well  as  grievous."  Blaekmore.    In  as 

good  health  as WeU  nigh,  nearly  ;  ahnost. 

I  freed  weU  nish  half  the  angelic  name.  Milton. 

WeU  enough,  in  a  moderate  degree  ;  sufficiently  well ; 

tolerably To  he  well  off,  to  be  in  a  good  condition  ; 

to  have  a  competence Well  to  do,  in  a  state  of  ease 

as  to  pecuniary  circumstances  ;  well  off.  Forby Well 

to  live,  having  a  competence  ;  in  easy  circumstances  ; 
well  off.  Forby —  It  is  used  much  in  composition  to 
express  any  thing  right,  laudable,  or  not  defective  ; 
as,  weZi-affected,  well-aXmei,  weZi-appointed,  &c. 

WELL,  a.     1.  Being  in  health  ;  not  sick.      Shak. 

While  thou  art  well,  thou  may'st  do  much  good  ;  but 
when  thou  art  sick,  thou  canst  not  tell  what  thou  shalt  be 
able  to  do.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Convenient ;  advantageous ;  fortunate. 

It  would  have  been  well  with  Genoa,  if  she  had  followed 
the  example  of  Venice.  Addison. 

3.  Being  in  favor  ;  acceptable. 

He  .  .  .  was  toeU  with  Henry  the  Fourth.         Dryden. 

WELL'— A-DAY,  interj.  [A  corruption  of  well-a- 
way ; —  A.  S.  wa  la  wa.}  Expressing  grief; 
alas ;  lackaday.  "  O,  well-a-day.  Mistress 
Ford."  Shak. 

WBLL'-AP-POlNT'f.D,  a.  Fully  furnished  or 
equipped.     "  Well-appointed  powers."       Shak. 

WELL'-Au-THEN'TI-CAT-fD,  u,.  Attested  or 
supported  by  good  authority.  Clarke. 

WELL'-B{;-HAVED'  (wel'be-havd'),  a.  Courte- 
ous ;  civil  ;  polite  ;  of  good  conduct.      Boswell. 

WELL'-BE-ING,  ».     Prosperity ;  welfare  ;  weal. 

Man  is  not  to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  dispositions  of 
men  for  his  wellAKing,  Bp.  Taylor. 

WELL'-BE-l6  VED'  (w«'be-lijvd'),  a.  Much  loved. 

WELL'-BOAT,  n.  A  boat  with  a  well  to  keep  fish 
in,  to  bring  them  alive  to  market.       Simmonds. 

WELL'-BOR-jgR,  n.  One  who  digs  or  bores  for 
water,  as  in  making  a  well.  Simmonds. 

WELL'-BORN,  a.  Not  meanly  descended ;  of 
good  descent ;  high-born  ;  gentle. 

One  whose  extraction  from  an  ancient  line 

Gives  hope  again  that  welt-bom  men  may  shine.    Waller. 

Syn.  — See  Gentle. 

WELL'-BRED,  a.  1.  Elegant  of  manners ;  polite  ; 

courteous  ;  refined  ;  polished  ;  genteel.  Dryden. 

2.  Descended  from  a  good  race  of  ancestors ; 

of  good  family  ;  well-born,     [r.]  Loudon. 

Syn.  — See  Genteel,  Polite. 

WELL'-CON-DI"TIONED  (-lion-dish'und),  a.  Be- 
ing in  a  good  condition  or  state.  Clarke. 

WELL'-DI-5fEST'^;D,  a.     Thoroughly  digested. 

WELL'-DO-ING,  n.  A  doing  well ;  right  conduct ; 
good  actions  ;  upright  deeds.  Eoget. 

WfiLL'— DONE'  (wSl'diin'),  inter;'.  An  exclamation 
bestowing  praise  or  commendation. 

Wellndone,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.    Matt.  xxvi.  21. 

WELL'-DRAIN,  n.     1.  A  drain  to  a  well.  Clarke. 
2.  A  pit  serving  to  drain  wet  land.        Smati. 

WELL-DRAIN',  V.  a.  To  drain,  as  land,  by  means 
of  wells  or  pits  that  receive  the  water  which  is 
discharged  by  means  of  machinery.  Clarke. 

WELL'-DRESSED  (wSl'drSst),  a.  Tastefully  or 
handsomely  dressed.  Pope. 

WELL-£D'U-CAT-eD,  a.  Having  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  as,  "  A  well-educated  man."  Clarke. 

WBLL'fAre,  n.     See  Welfare.  Holyday. 

WELL-PA'VORED  (wSI-fa'vurd),  a.  Pleasing  to 
the  eye  ;  comely ;  beautiful.  Shak. 


Husbanded  properly  ; 
MiUon. 


A  kind  of  long  boots 
Simmonds. 


WELL-FORMED',  a.     Having  a  good  form. 

WiiLL-FOUND'f  D,a.  Authentic  :— well-ground- 
ed. Mackenzie. 

WfiLL-GROX^ND'^n,  a.     1.  Having  a  good  foun- 
dation or  support.  Ash. 
2.  Thoroughly  taught  in  the  rudiments.  Clarke. 

WELL-HAl'LOWBD  (wSl-hal'od),  a.  Sacred; 
just.     "  Well-hallowed  cause."  Slifllc. 

WELL'-HEAD  (wiSl'hSd),  «.  Source;  fountain; 
well-spring;  origin.  Spenser. 

WELL'-HOLE,  n.  1.  {Arch.)  The  space  enclosed 
by  the  walls  of  a  circular  staircase.  Davis. 

^£3=-  Some  builders  confine  the  term  to  tlie  void 
spac^  left  in  the  middle  of  a  circular  staircase,  and 
which  opens  a  cavity  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  edifice.     Davis. 

2.  A  hole  connected  with  some  mechanical 
contrivance,  and  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
some  counterbalancing  weight,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Buehaimn. 

WELL-HfJ§'BAND-5D,  a. 
managed  with  frugality. 

WELL'-IN-F6RMED'  (-fbrmd'),  a.  Correctly  in- 
formed :  —  having  much  information.     Boswell. 

WEL'L!NG-TON§,  n,  pi. 
worn  by  men. 

WBLL'-IN-STRU0T'5D,  a.  Correctly  or  fully 
instructed  ;  well  taught.  Cowper. 

WELL'-IN-TEN'TIONED  (-shund),  u..  Having 
good  intentions  ;  well-meaning.  Addison. 

WELL-KNOWN'  (wel-iion'),  a.  Commonly  or  fully 
known.  Qu.  Eev. 

WELL-MAN'N?RED  (wel-mSn'nerd),  a.  Having 
or  showing  good  manners  ;  polite.  Dryden. 

WELL-MEAN'^R,  n.  One  who  means  well ;  one 
who  has  good  intentions.  Dryden. 

WELL— MEAN 'ING,  a.     Having  good  intentions. 
WELL-M£ANT',  a.    Friendly  ;  kind.  Roget. 

WELL-MET',  interj.  A  term  of  salutation.  "They 
are  all  hail  fellows,  well-met."  Baker. 

Once  more  to-day,  well-met,  distempered  lords.       Shak. 

WELL-MlND'JID,  a.  Having  good  intentions ; 
well-meaning  or  disposed.  Ash. 

WELL-NAT'URED  (wel-nat'yurd),  a.  Good- 
natured;  kind.  Pope. 

WELL-NIGH'  (wel-ni'),  ad.     Almost.        Spenser. 

WELL-OR'DjgRED  (-derd),  a.  Rightly  or  cor- 
rectly ordered.  "  Well-ordered  actions."  Locke. 

WELL-READ',  a.     Having  read  much  ;  erudite. 

WELL'-r66m,  n.  A  room  containing  a  well, — 
particularly  a  room  containing  a  mineral  spring 
or  spa,  where  the  waters  are  drunk.  Simmonds. 

t  WBLL'-SEEN,  a.  Accomplished;  well-approved. 
"  Well-seen  and  deeply  read."  Beau.  §  Fl. 

WELL'-SET,  a.    1.  Firmly  set ;  properly  placed. 

Instead  of  a  girdle,  a  rent;  and,  instead  of  well-set  hair, 

baldness.  .  Jsa.  ill.  24. 

2.  Handsome;  beautiful.  Mackenzie. 

WELL-SINK'^PR,  n.     One  who  digs  wells. 

WELL-SINK'ING,  n.  The  operation  of  sinking 
wells,  or  boring  for  water.  Simmonds. 

t  WELL'SOMB,  a.     Prosperous.  Wickliffe. 

tWELL'SOMB-LY,  ad.     Prosperously.  Wickliffe. 

WELL'— SPED,  a.     Having  good  success. 

WELL-SPENT',  a.  Passed  with  virtue  or  im- 
provement. "  A  well-spent  youth."  L'Estrange. 

WELL-SPO'KEN  (w61-spo'kn),  a.  1.  Speaking 
well,  finely,  gracefully,  or  kindly.  "Clarence  is 
well-spoken."  ■  Shak. 

2.  Spoken  properly,  as  a  discourse. 

WEll'-SPRING,  n.  Fountain;  source;  origin. 
"  The  wellspritig  of  all  poetry."  Davies. 

WELL'-STAir'CASE,  n.  A  staircase  with  a  well- 
hole  ;  a  winding'  staircase.  Weale. 

WfiLL'-SWEEP,  n.  A  long  pole  poised  upon  a 
fulcrum,  and  used  to  lower  and  raise  the  bucket 
of  a  well,  in  drawing  water.—  See  Sweep. 
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WKLL-TIIODGHT'  (wel-thlwt')  u.  Opportunely 
thought  of.  ■  Ash. 

WBLL-TlMED'  (w61-tlmd'),   a.      1.  Done  at  the 

proper  time  ;  opportune.  J'ope. 

2.  Keeping  accurate  time.      "  The  well-timed 

oars."  Smith. 

WELL-TRAINED'  (wSl-triiid'),  a.  Correctly 
trained  or  educated ;  skilled.  Somerville. 

WELL-TRIED',  a.     Fully  tried  ;  proved.      Pope. 

WELL'-WA-T^K,  n.     Water  from  a  well. 

WELL— WIIyL'^R,  n.  One  who  means  kindly. 
"  To  themselves  well-willers."  Hooker. 

WELL'— WISH,  n.  A  wish  of  happiness.  Addison. 

WiSLL-WI.SHED'  (wel-vvlsht'),  u,.  Wished  well; 
beloved;  befriended.  Shak. 

WELL-WlSH'^R,  n.  One  who  wishes  the  good 
of  another.     "  Your  sincere  loell-wisher."  Pope. 

WELSH,  a.  [A.  S.  Walisc,  Welisc,  Wcelsa.']  Re- 
lating to  the  people,  or  the  country,  of  Wales. 

WEIjSH,  n.  1.  The  language  of  Wales  or  of  the 
Welsh  ;  the  Welsh  language.  Johnson. 

2.  pi.  The  inhabitants  of  Wales. 

e^^  The  name  which  the  TVclnh  give  to  tliemselves 
ia  "  Cyrnry,"  and  to  their  language  *'  Cymreig,"  the 
obvious  resemblance  of  the  sound  of  which  to  "  Cym- 
bri  "  has  led  m:iny  to  identify  them  with  tlie  Cymbri 
of  Roman  history.  The  prevalent  opinion,  however, 
with  regard  to  their  origin,  is,  that  they  are  a  Celtic 
tribe,  and  of  the  same  blood  and  language  as  the  na- 
tive Irish  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  P.  Cyc.  — 
The  orisrinal  British  was  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
present  Welsh.    Latham. 

WELSH'-FLAN'NJjlL,  re.  The  finest  kind  of  flan- 
nel, made,  chiefly  by  hand,  from  the  fleeces  of 
the  flocks  of  the  Welsh  mountains.   Simmonds. 

t  WELSH'-GLAIVE,  n.  A  particular  kind  of  bat- 
tle-axe. Crabb. 

WELSH'-HOOK  (-huk),  n.  A.  military  implement, 
having  a  cutting  blade  with  a  hook  at  the  back, 
to  enable  a  foot-soldier  to  pull  a  horseman  to  the 
ground,  or  arrest  a  flying  enemy.  Fairholt. 

t  WELSH'-MORT'GApE  (-miir'gsij),  n.  {Law.)  A 
species  of  mortgage,  now  out  of  use,  being  a 
conveyance  of  an  estate,  redeemable  at  any 
time,  on  payment  of  the  principal,  with  an  un- 
derstanding that  the  profits  in  the  meantime 
shall  be  received  by  the  mortgagee  without  ac- 
count, in  satisfaction  of  interest.  Burrill. 

WELSH'-MUT'TON.re.  Choice  meat  obtained  from 
a  small  breed  of  sheep  in  Wales.       Simmonds. 

WELSH'-dN'lON  (-un'yun),  n.  {Bot.)  A  culinary 
plant  indigenous  in  Siberia,  cultivated  chiefly  as 
a  spring  saiad  onion,  having  almost  no  bulb,  but 
large  succulent  fistular  leaves,  and  supposed  to 
be  so  called  from  having  been  imported  originally 
from  Germany,  with  the  n  ame  Wdlsch,  or  foreign, 
attached  to  it ;  Allium  Jistulosum. 

Loudon.     Eng.  Cyc. 

t  WELSH'-PARS'LEY,  n.  A  burlesque  name  for 
hemp,  or  the  halters  made  of  it.        Beau.  ^  Fl. 

WELSH'-RAB'BIT,  re.  [Corrupted  from  Welsh- 
rarebit.l  Melted  cheese  seasoned  and  served 
upon  toasted  bread.  Merle. 

WELSH'— WIG,  n.     A  worsted  cap.       Simmoiids. 

WELT,  re.     [A.  S.  wceltan,  to  roll.     Richardson.'] 

1.  The  edge  of  a  garment,  turned  over  on 
itself  and  sewed  together  to  strengthen  the  bor- 
der, or  a  small  cord  covered  with  cloth,  and 
sewed  on  seams  or  borders  to  strengthen  them  ; 
a  border  ;  an  edging.  Holland. 

2.  A  narrow  strip  of  leather  forming  a  lining 
beneath,  and  reaching  to  the  edge  of,  the  sole 
of  a  boot  or  a  shoe.  Simmonds. 

WELT,  V.  a.  [i.  WELTED ;  pp.  -welting,  welted.] 
To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  welt.  Wright. 

WELT,  ».  re.  To  soak  ;  to  welk :  —  to  wither ; 
to  wilt.  —  See  Wilt.     [Local,  Eng.]         Forby. 

WELT'jlD,  p.  a.   Furnished  with  a  welt.    Wright. 

WEL'T^R,  V.  n.  [M.  Goth,  wahqjan;  A.  S.  wcel- 
tnn ;  Ger.  walzen ;  Dan.  vcelte;  Sw.  iicilta,  villtra.'] 

[i.   ■WELTERED  ;    pp.    WELTERING,    WELTERED.] 

To  roll  in,  or  as  in,  water,  mire,  blood,  or  some 
foul  matter  ;  to  wallow. 
Deformed  with  wounds  and  welterinff  in  his  gore.  MurpTiy. 


WfiLT'ING,  re.  The  act  of  putting  on  a  welt,  or 
the  welt  put  on.  Wright. 

f  WEM,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  wemmati.]  To  corrupt ;  to 
vitiate  ;  to  spot.  Drant. 

t  WEM,  n.     [A.  S.]     A  spot ;  a  scar.      Wickliffe. 

fWElM'LfSS,  u,.  Without  a  blot  or  spot.  Chaucer. 

WEN,  ^^.  [A.S.  zoerere.]  (ilferf.)  A  circumscribed, 
indolent  tumor,  without  inflammation  or  change 
of  color  of  the  skin  ;  a  hard,  fleshy,  or  callous 
excrescence  :  — also  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
an  encysted  tumor  and  to  bronchocele.DMn^r&'sore. 

WENCH,  re,  [A.  S.  wencle,  a  maid.  Skinner,  Jw- 
nius.  —  A.  S.  wincian,  to  wink.     Tooke.] 

1.  A  young  woman  ;  a  girl,     [r.]  Sidney. 

A  wench  told  Jonathan  and  Ahimoaz.     2  Sam.  xvu.  17. 

2.  A  young  woman  of  ill-fame  ;  a  strumpet. 

I  am  a  gentlewoman,  and  no  wench.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  colored  woman ;  negress.  [U.S.]  Bartlett. 

WENCH,  V.  n.  \i.  wenched  ;  pp.  wenching, 
WENCHED.]  To  frequent  the  company  of  loose 
women  ;  to  practise  lewdness,     [r.]      Addison. 

WENCH'^R,  n.     A  fornicator.  Grew. 

WBNCH'ING,  re.  The  practice  of  frequenting  the 
company  of  women  of  ill  fame,    [u.]     Dryden. 

WENCH'-LIKE,  a.  After  the  manner  of,  or  re- 
sembling, wenches.  Huhet. 

fWEND, u. re.  [M.  Goth.  wantZ/'are  ;  K.&.wendan\ 
Dut.  S^  Ger.  wenden,  to  change,  to  turn  ;  Frs. 
wende,  to  turn;  Dan.  vende;  Sw.  viinda;  Icel. 
vende,   to   turn.]     [i.    wended  or  went;  pp. 

WENDING,  wended    Or  WENT.] 

1.  To  go  ;  to  pass  ;  to  move.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  turn  round.  Raleigh. 
1^^  From  this  word  is  derived  went,  the  preterite 

of  the  verb  to  ffo. 

WEND,  V.  a.  To  undertake,  as  a  journey ;  to  pass ; 
to  direct;  as,  "  To  we7id  one's  way." 

And  still,  her  thought,  that  she  was  left  alone, 

Uncompanied,  great  voyages  to  wend 

In  desert  land,  her  Tyrian  folk  to  seek.  Sufrey. 

f  WEND,  re.    A  large  extent  of  ground.     BurHil. 

t  WEN'NJpL,  re.    A  weanling.  Tusser. 

WEN  NISH,  ;  „.   Having  the  nature  of,  or  formed 
WEN'NY,      )  like,  a  wen.  Wotton. 

WENT,  i.  from  wend  ;  —  used  as  the  preterite  of 
go.     See  Wend,  and  Go. 

t  WENT,  re.     Way  ;  course  ;  path.  Spenser. 

WEN'TLE-TRAP,  n.  [Ger.  ivendel-treppe,  wind- 
ing stairs,  wentle-trap.]     {Zool.') 

1.  A  spiral,  gasteropodous  mollusk,  of  the 
genus  Sealaria,  —  particularly  Scalaria  pretio- 
sa,  and  Scalaria  communis.  Fng.  Cyc. 

2.  The  shell  of  an  animal  of  the  genus  Scala- 
ria, which  in  most  of  the  species  is  pure  white, 
and  lustrous,  of  a  turreted  form,  many  whirled, 
and  ornamented  with  numerous  transverse  ribs. 
The  shell  of  Scalaria  p7'etiosa  was  for  a  long 
time  reckoned  very  precious.  Baird. 

WEPT,  i.  &  p.  from  weep.    See  Weep. 

WERE    [wsr,   S.   W.  P.  J.  F.  .Ja.  K.  Sm.  C; 

war,  E. ;  ware  or  wer,  Wb.]     [Dan.  riere,  to  be  ; 

Sw.  vara.  —  See  Was.]     i.  pi.  from  be.    /was, 

-thou  WAST,  he  was  ;  pi.  we  were,  you  were, 

they  WERE. 

t  WERE,  n.     A  dam.  —  See  Weir.  Sidney. 

fWERB,  re.  [A.  S.  wer,  were,  wera.]  {Anglo- 
Saxon  Law.)  A  fine  for  killing  a  man. 

Every  man  was  valued  at  a  certain  sum,  which  was  called 
his  were;  and  whoever  took  his  life  was  punished  by  having 
to  pay  this  were  to  the  famUy  or  relations  of  the  deceased. 

Jlo.twort7i. 

t  WERE'eiLD,  re.  [A.  S.  wer,  fine  for  slaying  a 
man,  or  wer,  man,  and  gyld,  fine  ;  Ger.  loehr- 
geld;  Scot,  wer^cif^.]  (Anglo-Saxon  Law.)  Tsiy- 
ment  of  a  were  ;  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  paid 
to  a  party  injured,  or  to  his  relations  in  case  he 
was  slain,  in  expiation  of  the  offence.  Blackstone. 

WERE'-WOLF  (-wulf),  re,  [A.  S.  were-wulf;  wer, 
a  man,  and  wulf,  a  wolf.]  A  man  wolf ;  one 
who  had  the  power  to  turn  himself  into,  or  was 
turned  into,  a  wolf.  B.  Thorpe. 

There  are  some  that  eat  children  and  men,  and  cat  none 
other  flesh  from  that  time  that  they  be  a-charraed  with  man's 
flesh ;  ,  ,  .  and  they  are  deped  were-wolvcs,  for  men  should 
beware  of  them.  MS.  Bocll.  549. 


7£ST,  re.     [A.  S.,  Dut.,  §  Ger.  west;  Dan.  §  Sw. 
vested-. — Fr.  ouest.] 


WpR-NE'RJ-AN,  a.  {Geol.)  Relating  to  Wernef, 
or  to  his  theory  of  the  earth,  which  was  also 
called  the  Neptunian  theory.  Hamilton, 

WER'NJPR-ITE,  re.  {Min.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  common  grayish  and  white  varieties  of  scap- 
olite.  Dana. 

WERST,  n.  A  Russian  itinerary  measure,  equal 
to  3501  English  feet,  or  nearly  two  thirds  of  a 
mile  ;  verst.  —  See  Verst.  P.  Cyc. 

WERT.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood  and  imperfect  tense,  from  be. 

WERTH,  re.  [A.  S.  weorthicg,  worthig,  worth.]  A 
farm,  court,  or  village,  when  used  in  the  names 
of  places,  whether  initial  or  final ;  —  written 
also  worth.  Gibson. 

WE'^AND  (we'znd),  re.     See  Weasand. 

t  WE'§!L,  re.    Weasand ;  windpipe.  Bacon. 

WES'L^Y-AN,  a.  Relating  to  John  Wesley,  or 
to  Wesleyanism.  Ch.  Ob. 

WES'L5Y-AN,  re.  {Feci.)  A  follower  of  John 
Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Arminian  Method- 
ists ;  a  Methodist.  Watson, 

WES'L5Y-AN-I§M,  re.  (Eccl.)  The  tenets  of  the 
Wesleyans  ;  Methodism.  Ec.  Rev. 

W£ST, 
vester. — Pr.  ouest.'] 

1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  being  the 
point  of  the  horizon  which  is  midway  between 
the  north  point  and  the  south  point,  and  at 
which  the  sun  sets  at  the  equinoxes  ;  the  point 
of  the  horizon  to  the  left  as  we  look  towards 
the  north,  or  the  region  near  this  point ;  the  Oc- 
cident ;  — the  opposite  of  east.  Nichol. 

2.  Any  part  of  the  world  that  relatively  to 
another  place  lies  in  a  westerly  direction,  as  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  England,  the 
Western  States  with  reference  to  the  Atlantic 
sea-board,  China  with  reference  to  California, &c. 

WEST,  a.  Relating  to  the  west;  being  in  or 
towards,  or  coming  from,  the  region  of  the  set- 
ting sun  ;  western  ;  westerly  ;  occidental.  "  A 
mighty  strong  west  wind."  Ex.  x.  19. 

WEST,  ad.     To  the  west ;  more  westward.    Shak. 

t  WEST,  V,  re.  To  pass  to  the  west ;  to  set,  as 
the  sun.   "  The  hot  sun  began  to  tfes^."  Chaucer. 

WEST'-END,  re.  The  fashionable  part  of  London, 
west  of  Charing-Cross.  Simmonds. 

WEST'(;R-ING,  a.  Passing  to  the  west.  [Obs. 
or  poetical.]  Milton,     Whdtier. 

WEST'jpR-LY,  a.  Tending  or  being  towaids  the 
west ;  poming  from  the  west ;  west ;  as,  '*  The 
westerly  parts  of  a  country  "  ;  '*A  westerly  wind." 

WEST'eR-LY,  ad.    Towards  the  west.        Smart, 

WEST'^RN,  a,     1.  'Being  in  the  west,  or  in  the 
region  near  the  west ;  west ;  westerly  ;  occiden- 
tal.    "  The  western  vale."  Spenser. 
2.  Tending  toward,  or  coming  from,  the  west ; 
as,  "  A  westetm  course  "  ;  "A  western  wind." 

Western  Empire,  (Hist.)  the  name  given  to  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  divided  by 
the  will  of  Theodosius  the  Great  between  his  eons 
Honorius  and  Arcadius,  A.  D.  395.  Brande. 

WEST'^RN-IMOST  a.   Farthest  to  the  west.  Cook. 

WEST'-IN'DJ-A-TEA,  n.  {Bot.)  Ashrubby  goat- 
w-eed,  the  leaves  of  which  are  occasionally  used 
for  infusing  as  tea  in  the  Antilles  ;  Capraria 
bi flora.  Simmonds. 

WEST'JNG,  n,  1.  A  course  or  distance  to  the 
west.  "  His  westing  vrill  be  considerable."  Cook, 
2.  (Surveying.)  The  distance  westward  be- 
tween the  meridian  which  passes  through  the 
initial  extremity  of  a  course  and  the  meridian 
which  passes  through  the  other  extremity ;  the 
departure  of  a  course,  when  the  course  lies  to 
the  west  of  north.  Davies. 

WEST'LING,  re.  An  inhabitant  of  the  west ;  one 
who  lives  in  the  west,     [k.]  Phil.  Museum, 

WEST'WARD,  ad,   [A.  S.  westeweard,  westweard, 
westwerii.]     Towards  the  west ;  westerly. 
Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.    Bp.  Berkeley. 

WEST'WARD-LY,  ad.  With  tendency  to  the 
west ;  in  the  direction  of  the  west.  Donne, 
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WEST' V,  a.     Dizzy ;  confused.     [Local,]      Hall. 

WET,  a.  [A.  S.  wiet,  hwet ;  Dut.  nat ;  Dan.  vaad ; 
Sw.  vat.  —  L.  udus.  —  The  root  ud  of  udus  ap- 
pears in  S^nsc.  und,  to  be  wet,  ttda,  water,  and 
L.  unda^  a  wave.  The  root  had  originally  an 
initial  v  or  «j,  whence  Slav,  voda,  Ger.  wass-ei-, 
Eng.  loat-er,  wet,  &c.  The  v  or  to  is  represented 
by  the  aspirate  in  Gv.hiros,  rain,  vw,  to  wet,  &c. ; 
and  in  L.  kumidus,  wet,  &c.     VV.  iSmith.'] 

1.  Containing  water ;  having  some  moisture 
adhering  to  or  on  the  surface  ;  —  opposed  to  dry. 

The  wood  was  green,  aud  the  ground  wet.  Bemers. 

2.  Rainy.     "  IPFe^  weather."  Dryden. 

WET,  n.  [A.  S.  wtBta^  wcete.  —  Gr.  ficrtJy,  rain  ;  Sw, 
to  wet.  —  See  Wet,  a.]  Water;  humidity; 
moisture  :  — rainy  or  misty  weather.  "  Tuber- 
oses will  not  endure  the  wet."  Evelyn. 
To  preserve  the  outside  fVom  wet.  Swift. 

WET,  V.  a.     [A.  S.  weetan  ;  Dan.  vcede ;  Sw.  vdta.'] 

\i.  "WETTED  or  WET  ;  pp.  "WETTING,    "WETTED  OV 

"WET.]     To  make  wet ;  to  expose  to  rain  or  wa- 
ter ;  to  moisten  with  water  or  other  fluid. 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showera.  Milton. 

The  kindly  dew  drops  from-  the  higlier  tree, 
And  wets  the  little  plants  thiit  lowly  dwell.  Spenser. 

To  wet  one^s  whistle^  to  take  a  drink,  especially  of 
strong  liquor.     [Vulgar.] 

Let 's  drink  the  other  cup  to  wet  ow-  wluMlci'  Walton. 

WET'— DOCK,  n.  A  dock  capable  of  receiviiii;  and 
floating  vessels  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  Wright. 

WETH'^R  (wetft'er),  n.  [A.  S.  wether.l  A  cas- 
trated ram,  at  least  one  year  old.  Shak. 

WET'Npss,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  wet;  moist- 
ure ;  humidity.  "  The  wetness  of  these  bottoms 
often  spoils  them,  for  corn."  Mortimer. 

2.  A  watery  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  state  of 
being  rainy;  as,  "The  wetness  of  the  summer." 

WET'-NURSE,  n.  A  female  who  suckles  and 
nurses  the  infant  of  another  woman;  —  used  in 
contradistinction  to  dry-nurse.  Burns. 

WET'SHOD,  a.    Wet  over  the  shoes.  Forhy. 

WET'TJSH,  a.     Somewhat  wet ;  damp.  Maunder. 

WE'VIL  (we'vl),  n.     See  Weevil.  Brockett. 

t  WEX,  V.  a.     To  grow ;  to  wax.  Dryden. 

"WV.Y  (wa),  n.  A  English  measure  of  weight ;  — 
written  also  weigh. 

j^^FoY  wool,  a  wey  is  equal  to  6^  tods  of  98  lbs. ;  a 
load  or  5  quarters  of  wheat ;  40  hushels  of  salt,  each 
56  lbs.  i  32  cloves  of  cheese,  each  7  lbs.  ;  48  bushels  of 
oats  and  barley  ^  2  to  3  cwt.  of  butter.     Simmonds. 

WE'ZAND  (we'zn),  n.     See  Weasand.    Browne. 

WHACK  (hwSk),  V.  a.      [From  the  sound.]      [i. 

whacked;     pp.    "WHACKING,    'WHACKED.]       To 

strike  ;   to  give  a  heavy  blow  to  ;    to  thwack. 
[Local  or  vulgar.]  Brockett. 

WHACK,  «.     A  heavy  blow;  a  thump.   Jennings. 

WHACK'ipR,  n.  Any  thing  very  large ;  a  whapper. 
[Local  or  vulgar.]  Wright.     Holloway, 

WHACK'JNG,  a.  Lusty  ;  hearty :  —  huge  ;  large  ; 
enormous.     [Local  or  vulgar.]  Cooper. 

WHALE  (hwal),  n.  [A.  S.  hwal,  hwale,  hw(sl\ 
Tiwt.  walvisch\  Ger.  wall/isch ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  hval. 
—  From  the  A.  S.  walwian,  to  wallow,  Dut.  ^ 
Ger.  waUen,  to  roll.  Richa7'dson.  —  No  doubt 
the  root  of  Gr.  tpdXaiva,  a  whale,  is  the  same  as 
Scandinavian  hvalo,  English  whale,  &c.  Liddell 
fif  Scott.  —  L.  haleena. — 'i&)Miva  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Phoenician  word  6aaZma?^,  king  of 
^shes.  Baird."]  {ZodL)  The  common  name  of 
marine  mammals  of  the  order  Cetacea^  or  Cete, 

SfS-  The 
•whales  have 
their  ante- 
rior extrem 
ities  shaped 
like        fins  Common  Greenland  whale, 

and  the  posterior  united  so  as  to  form  a  horizontal 
tail.  Their  body  is  fish-shaped  and  bald  j  and  their 
teeth  are  simply  conical  and  rootless.  They  are  vi- 
viparous, suckle  their  youns;,  have  warm  blood,  and 
respire  througli  lungs.  This  order  comprises  the 
largest  animated  forms  in  existence.  The  true  whales, 
or  whalebone  whales,  are  mammals  of  the  family  Balm- 
nidm.  Their  head  is  of  great  size,  being  a  third,  and 
sometimes  even  half,  the  whole  body;  the  upper 
jaw  is  furnished  with  plates  of  a  horny  structure, 
arranged  transversely  in  several  rows,  thin,  of  a  tri- 


angular shape,  and  liaving  their  edges  armed  with 
long,  thread-like  processes,  which  haiig  down  loose 
in  the  mouth.  These  plates  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
long,  and  number  about  three  hundred  on  each  side. 
In  commerce  they  are  known  under  the  names  of 
whalebone,  baleen,  and  whale-fin.  The  nostrils  are  sit- 
uated in  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  are  called 
spiracles,  blow-holes,  or  blowers.  By  a  peculiar  appara- 
tus, the  water  which  the  whale  takes  into  its  mouth 
can  be  thrown  up  through  these  nostrils  to  a  consid- 
erable height.  The  Greenland  whale,  or  rig-ht  whale 
^BaJtBua  mysticetus),  is  one  of  the  best  known  species  ; 
It  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  and  abput  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  circumference,  and  has  long  been  pursued 
by  man  for  its  oil  and  whalebone.  One  whale  occa- 
sionally yields  more  than  twenty  tuns  of  pure  oil, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  thick  layer  of  fat  or  blub- 
ber lying  under  the'  skin.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Meg-aptera  are  called  hump-backed  whales  ;  those  of  the 
genus  Balcenoptcra  are  called  fih-backed  wliales,  or  Jin- 
ners.  The  spermaceti  whale  {Catodon  macrocepfuilus) 
belongs  to  the 
family  Catodoib- 
tidm,  or  toothed 
whales.ThG  head 

of    this     whale      »  „  -    ,   , 

constitutes  a       ^  Spermaceti  whale, 

third  0/  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  possesses 
only  one  spiracle,  or  blow-hole.  In  the  right  side  of 
the  nose  is  a  large,  almost  triangular-shaped  cavity, 
called  by  whalers  the  case,  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
secreting  and  containing  an  oily  fluid  which  after 
death  concretes  into  a  granulated  substance,  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  called  spermaceti.     Baird. 

WHALE,  V.  a.  [See  Wale.]  To  beat ;  to  lash ; 
to  wale.     [Local  or  vulgar.]  Wnght. 

WHALE'-BOAT,  n.  (Naut.)  A  long,  narrowboat 
used  with  whale-ships.  C.  Broion. 

WHALE'BONE  (hvval'bon),  n.  An  elastic  sub- 
stance taken  from  the  upper  jaw  of  the  whale, 
chiefly  from  the  Greenland  whale  {Balesna  mys- 
ticetus), or  the  southern  whale  {Balcstia  austra- 
lis) ;  — used,  after  being  softened  by  boiling  and 
dyed  black,  principally  for  ribs  or  stretchers  of 
umbrellas,  for  canes,  whips,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  bristles  in  brushes  ;  baleen ;  whale-fin.  — 
See  Whale.  ^  Simmo?ids. 

WHALE'-FTn,  rt.     (Com.)  Whalebone.       Baird. 

WHALE'-FISH-^-RY,  n.  The  business  of  taking 
whales,  and  procuring  oil,  whalebone,  &c., 
from  them.  McCulloch. 

WHALE'-FISH-ING,  ?(,.  The  act  or  the  business 
of  catching  whales,'  Congreve. 

WHALE'MAN,  n.;  pi.  whale'men.  A  man  en- 
gaged in  the  whale-fishery.  Gillett. 

WHAL'^R,  n.  A  person  or  a  vessel  engaged  in 
the  whale-fishery.  Campbell. 

WHALE'-SHOT,  n.  A  name  among  the  Dutch 
and  some  English  whalers  for  head  matter  or 
spermaceti  from  the  whale.  Simmonds. 

WHAL'ING,  a.  Relating  to  whales,  or  to  the 
whale-fishery  ;  as,  "  A  whaling  voyage.'* 

WHALL,  or  WHAUL,  n.     A  disease  of  the  eyes  ; 

glaucoma,     [ii.]  Nares. 

t  WHAL'LY,  a.    Noting  eyes  which  are  diseased 

so  as  to  show  too  much  white.  Sjjens.r. 

WHAME,  ■«.    Barrel -fly;  the  ox-fly.         Denham. 

WHAM'M5L(hwom'el),  v.  a.  To  turn  upside  down. 
—  See  Whemmel.    [North  of  Eng.]    Brockett. 

WHANG  (hwSng),  n.  [A.  S.  thwang.}  A  leather 
thong.  —  See  Thong.     [Local.]  Brockett. 

WHANG,  V.  a.     To  beat.     [Local,  Eng.]       Grose. 

WHAJ^QEE,  «.  [Chinese  wang,  yellow,  and  hee, 
root.]  A  Japan  cane  or  wallting-stick,  made  of 
a  Chinese  plant.  Ljungstedt. 

WHAP  (hwop),  n.  A  heavy  or  a  sudden  blow;  — 
written  also  wkop.     [Local  or  vulgar.]      Forby. 

WHAP  (hw6p),  V.  n.  To  turn  over  suddenly;  as, 
"  To  whap  over."    [Low.]  Bartlett. 

WHAP'P^R  (hwSp'per),  n.  Any  thing  uncom- 
monly laxge  ;  —  particularly  a  monstrous  lie  ;  a 
thumper  ;  a  whacker  ;  a  whopper.  —  See  Whop- 
per. [Scotland  ;  local  and  vulgar,  Eng.  and 
"CJ.  S.]  Brockett.     Bartlett.    Jamieson. 

WHAP'PING  (hwop'ping),  a.  Uncommonly  large  ; 
monstrous.     [Local  or  vulgar.]  Hunter. 

WHArF  [hworf,  S.  W.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  ;  hw'irf,  P. 
E. ;  wbrf,  Ja."],  n. ;  pi.  in  England,  wharfs  ;  in 


the  United  States,  generally  v^hArve?.  [A.  S. 
hwarf,  hwearf,  hweorf;  Dut.  werf;  Ger".  werft; 
Dan.  vtsrft ;  Sw.  hvarj. — Old  Fr.  querf,  wherwe.'] 
A  mole,  or  firm  landing-place,  built  by  the  side 
of  the  water,  or  extending  into  it,  for  the  con- 
venience of  loading  and  unloading  ships  and 
other  vessels  ;  a  sort  of  quay.  Child. 

;8®=  The  form  of  wharves,  for  the  pliiral  of  wharf, 
has  lately  been  used  by  some  respectable  English 
writers.  "Two  wharves."  Ec.  Rev. —  "We  now 
find  at  the  harbor  [of  Athens]  noble  wharves  and  sub- 
stantial streets."     Diary  of  the'Earl  of  Carlisle. 

WHARF,  v.  a.     1.  To  furnish  or  secure  with  a 

wharf ;  to  supply  with  a  wharf.  Clarke^ 

2.  To  put  or  lodge  on  a  wharf.  Clarke. 

WHARF'A^E,  n.  The  fee  paid  for  loading  goods 
on  a  wharf  or  for  shipping  them  off.  Cyc.of  Com. 

WHARF'jN-gigR,  n.  One  who  has  the  charge  of 
a  wharf.  Coioell. 

WHARP,  ih.     A  name  for  Trent  sand.    Simmonds. 

WHAT  (hwot),  pron.  [A.  S.  hwtBt ;  Dut.  wat ;  Ger.  - 
teas  ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  hvad.  —  L.  quid."] 

1.  That  which  ;  the  thing  that. 

Let  them  say  what  they  wiU.  Drayton, 

2.  Somethingthat  is  in  one's  mind  indefinitely. 

I  tell  thee  what,  corporal,  I  could  tear  her.  SkaA: 

3.  The  sort  or  kind  of ;  —  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive or  demonstrative  pronoun  ;  as,  "  I  know 
what  book  that  is." 

^        4,  Which  of  many  ;  — used  interrogatively. 

What  one  of  an  hundred  of  the  zealous  bigots  in  all  poi-ticB 
ever  examined  the  tenets  he  is  so  slift'  in  ?  Locke. 

5.  To  how  great  a  degree;  —  used  interroga- 
tively, or  indefinitely. 

WJiat  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hatel         Dryden. 

6.  Whatever  ;  whatsoever,     [r,] 

"Whether  it  were  . . .  the  strength  of  his  will,  or  the  dazzling 
of  his  suspicions,  or  what  it  was.  Bacon. 

7.  Partly  ;  in  part ;  —  used  adverbially. 

What  with  carrying  apples,  grapes,  and  fuel,  he  finds  him- 
self iu  a  hurry,  L' Entravge. 

The  year  before  he  had  so  used  the  matter,  that  what,  by 
force,  what  by  policy,  he  had  taken  from  the  Christians  above 
thirty  small  castles.  Knolles. 

What  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  "What  is 
this  !  "  or  "  How  is  this  !  "  —  an  interjection  by  way 
of  surprise  or  question. 

What  I  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour?  Shak. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  **  What  will  be  the  re- 
sult or  consequence?"  —  used  interrogatively  and 
elliptically  ;  as.'TT/mtifan  insurrection  should  break 
out!" 

fV/iat  though,  what  imports  it  though^  what  mat- 
ters it  that ;  notwithstanding. 

What  though  none  live  my  innocence  to  tell?      Di-yden. 
Wliat  time,  at  the  time  when. 

What  time  the  morn  mysterious  visions  brings.      Pope, 
What  day^  on  the  day  when. 

What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 

Brought  her,  more  lovely  than  Pandora,  Milton. 

Wlmt,  ho  !  an  interjection  of  calling. 

What,  ho\  thou  genius  of  the  clime;  what,  ho  !     Dryden. 

What  else,  what  else  can  be  the  ease  ;  —  equivalent 

to  a  strong  affirmation.  Lyly. 

t  WHAT  (hwot),  7t.     Matter  ;  thing ;  stuff. 

Come  down,  and  learn  the  little  what. 

That  Toraalin  can  say.  Inly. 

WHAT-£V'^R  (hw5t-6v'er),  pi'on.  1.  Being  this 
or  that,  or  of  one  nature  or  another  ;  being  one 
or  another,  either  generically,  specifically,  or 
numerically  ;  any  thing,  be  it  what  it  may. 

Whatever  ia  read  differs  as  much  from  what  is  repeated 
without  a  book  ns  a  copy  does  from  an  orJginaL  Swift, 

2.  All  that ;  the  whole  that. 

At  once  came  forth  wliatever  creeps.  Milton. 

WHAT'n6t  (hwSt'not),  7i.     A  stand  or  piece  of 

household  furniture,  having  shelves  for  books, 

ornaments,  and  knick-knacks.  W.  Ency. 

t  WHAT'SO  (hwSt'so),  prow.  'Wha.tsoeYer. Spenser. 
WHAT-S0-EV'5R,prwi.    Whatever,  [r.]    Shak, 

WHEAL  (hw5l),^n.  A  pustule  ;  a  pimple ;  a  small 
swelling  filled  with  matter.  Wiseman. 

WHEAL,  n.  [A  corruption  of  ancient  Cornish 
huel.]     {Mining.)  A  mine.  Watson. 

WHEAT  (hwet),  n.  [M.  Goth,  watt,  waitei  ;  A.  S. 
hwa}te  ;  Dut.  weit ;  Ger.  weitzen ;  Dan.  hvede  ; 
Sw.  hvefe.']  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of  mono- 
cotyledonous,  gramineous  plants,  of  the  genus 
Trtticum^  one  species  of  which,  the  common 
wheat,  Triticmn  vulgare,  including   two  varie- 
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t\es,  Triticiim  eestivum,  or  summer  wheat,  and 
Tritimm  hibet-num,  or  winter  wheat,  is  very 
extensively  cultivated  for  food,  and,  of  all  the 
cereal  grasses,  affords  the  hest  and  most  nutri- 
tious flour: — the  grain  of  several  species  of 
T?■^■^^cwm, —particularly  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  Triticum  vulgare.  Baird. 

WHEAT '-BIRD,  ?^.    A  bird  that  eats  wheat.    Wr. 

WHEAT'-EAR,  n.     1.  An  ear  of  wheat. 

2.  (Ornith.)  A  pretty  little  warbling  passe- 
rine bird,  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  of  a 
brownish  color,  with  the  rump  and  tail  white, 
about  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and  much 
esteemed  for  food  ;  Saxicola  oenanthe.       Baird. 

>C^  Walker  pronounces  wheat-ear,  a  bird,  hwit'yer. 


WHEAT'EN  (hwe'tn),  . 
of,  wheat. 


Pertaining  to,  or  made 
Exod.  xxix. 


WHEAT'-FIvY,  n.  {Ent.)  A  small  gnat  or  midge 
belonging  to  the  family  Ceeidomyiadcc,  or  gall- 
gnats,  injurious  to  wheat ;  Cecidomyia  Tritici. 

Harris. 
je®=*  The  American  wheat-insect  agrees  ex;ictly 
with  the  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  European 
wheat-fly  {Cecidomyia  Tritici).  It  is  a  very  small  or- 
ange-colored gnat,  with  long,  slender,  pale  yellow 
legs,  and  two  transparent  wings,  reflecting  the  tints 
of  the  rainbow  and  fringed  with  delicate  hairs.  Harris. 

WHEAT'-GRAsS,  ?i.  {Bot.)  A  gramineous  plant 
found  in  the  U.  S.  from  Western  New  York  to 
Wisconsin,  and  northward;  Triticum  caninwn; 
—  termed  awned  wheat-grass.  Gray. 

WHEAT'-M6th,  n.  (Ent.)  A  little  moth  (Tinea 
granella),  the  young  moth-worms  of  which  be- 
gin to  gnaw  harvested  grain  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched,  and  as  they  increase  in  size,  to  fasten 
together  several  grains  with  their  webs,  and  to 
cover  the  bin  with  a  thick  crust  of  webs  and  ad- 
hering grain  ;  grain-moth  ;  corn-worm :  — also  a 
little  moth,  which  hatches  worm-like  caterpil- 
lars not  thicker  than  a  hair,  each  one  of  which 
selects  for  itself  a  single  grain,  and  burrows 
therein  at  the  most  tender  part,  commonly  the 
place  whence  the  plumule  comes  forth  ;  Angou- 
mois  moth ;  Anaeampsis  cerealclla.  Harns. 

WHEAT'-PLUM,  n.    A  kind  of  plum.  Ahisworth. 

WHEE'DLE  (hwg'dl),  V,  a.  [A.  S.  hwedlian,  to 
beg.  Somner.l  [i.  wheedled  ;  pp.  -wheedling, 
WHEEDLED.]  To  entico  by  soft  words,  or  blan- 
dishment; to  flatter  ;  to  cajole;  to  coax. 

To  learn  the  art  of  wlteedliny  fools.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Coax. 
WHEE'DLE,  V.  n.     To  flatter  ;  to  cajole  ;  to  coax. 

JohTitiy  w/fecrf/ff/,  threatened,  fawned, 

Till  Phitlis  all  her  trinkets  pawned.  Swift. 

WHEE'DLE,  n.  Enticement;  cajolery;  flattery. 
"Caresses  and  wheedles,"  Doii'iiigton. 

WHEED'L^IR  (hwe'dJer),  n.     One  who  wheedles. 

WHEED'LTNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  wheedles. Smari. 

WHEEL  (hwSl),  n.  [A.  S.  hweohl^  hweolj  hyyeowol ; 
Dut.  wiel\  Dan.  ^  Sw.  hhd.'\ 

1.  A  circular  frame  that  turns  round  upon  an 
axis  ;  a  revolving  disk  or  frame  in  machinery, 
or  on  which  a  vehicle  is  supported  and  moved. 

The  wheels  of  thy  bold  coach  pass  quick  and  free.       Cowley. 

2.  A  circular  body  ;  a  circle.  Shak. 

liCt  go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill,  lest 
it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it.  Shak. 

3.  An  instrument  on  which  criminals  in  some 
countries  were  formerly  tortured. 

Death  on  the  wheel  or  at  wild  horses'  heela.  S?iak. 

tt^  According  to  the  German  method,  the  criminal 
w^as  laid  on  a  cart-wheel,  with  his  arms  and  legs  ex- 
tended, and  his  limbs  in  that  posture  fractured  with 
an  iron  bar;  but  in  France,  the  criminal  was  laid  on 
a  frame  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
with  grooves  cut  transversely  in  it  above  and  below 
the  knees  and  elbows;  and  the  executioner  struck 
eight  blows  with  an  iron  bar,  so  as  to  break  the  limbs 
in  those  places,  sometimes  finishing  the  criminal  by 
two  or  three  blows  on  the  chest  or  stomach—  thfence 
called  coups  de  grace.     Brande, 

4.  A  machine  for  spinning  thread ;  a  spin- 
ning-wheel. Wollaston. 

6.  Rotation;  revolution,  "  The  common  vi- 
cissitude and  wheel  of  things."  Sovth. 

6.  A  track  or  course  approaching  to  circular- 
ity. 

He  throws  his  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel.  Milton. 
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7.  A  revolving  fire-work.  Simmonds. 

8.  {Pottery.)  A  revolving  disk  of  wood  on 
the  top  of  an  upright  shaft,  on  which  the  clay 
is  shaped  into  articles.  Tomlinson. 

9.  {Naut.)  The  wheel  and  axle  in  a  ship,  by 
which  the  tiller  is  moved.  Brande. 

10.  {Pros.)  The  return  of  some  peculiar 
rhythm  at  the  end  of  each  stave.  Guest. 

Aristotle^s  wheel,  (Mcch.)  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
problem  in  mechanics  relating  to  the  motion  or  rota- 
tion of  a  wheel  about  its  axis ;  —  so  called  because  it 
was  fifrit  noticed  by  Aristotle.  Hutton. — Measuring 
wheel,  a  perambulator. —  Persian  wheel.  See  Per- 
sian-wheel. —  Wheel  and  axle,  one  of  the  mechani- 
cal powers,  of  various  forms,  consisting  of  a  wheel, 
or  of  a  circular  or  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  metal, 
or  other  matter,  that  revolves  on  an  axis ;  —  used  for 
raising  heavy  bodies,  and  called  also  axis  inpetrochio. 
Hutton.     Young. 

WHEEL  (hwel),  v.  n,   .  [z.  "WHEELED  ;  pp.  WHEEL- 
ING, WHEELED.] 

1.  To  move  on  wheels  ;  to  roll.    Sir  J.  Davis. 

2.  To  turn  on  an  axis  ;  to  rotate.        Bentley. 

3.  To  revolve  ;  to  move  round  ;  to  turn. 

The  cause  of  justice  wJieeled  about.  Shak. 

4.  To  fetch  a  compass. 


I  was  forced  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about. 


Shak. 


5.  To  move  or  roll  forward. 

Thunder  mixed  with  hail. 
Hail  mixed  with  fire,  must  rend  the  Egyptian  sky, 
And  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls!    Jililton. 

6.  (Mil.)  To  move  forward  or  backward,  as  a 
squadron,  in  a  circular  manner,  round  some 
given  point.  Stocqueler. 

WHEEL  (hwtil),  V.  a.     1.  To  put  into  a  rotatory 

motion  ;  to  make  to  whirl  or  turn  round.  Milton. 

2.  To  carry  or  convey  any  thing  by  means  of 

wheels,  or  on  wheels;  as,  "To  wheel  a  load  of 

dirt." 

WHEEL'-AN-I-MAL,  ;  ^.  ^^nt.)  The  com- 

WHEEL'-AN-I-MAL'CULE,  )  mon  name  of  mi- 
nute animals  of  the  class  RotatoHa.  —  See  Rot- 
ifer. Baird. 
,8®=  The  species  are  numerous,  all  aquatic,  very 
transparent,  without  legs,  and  with  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body  furnished  with  a  retractile,  often  lobed 
disk,  upon  which  are  usually  placed  vibratile  cilia, 
which,  when  in  motion,  present  the  appearance  of 
one  or  two  wlieels  revolving  swiftly  in  opposite  di- 
rections.   Baird. 

WHEEL'-BA-R6m'?-T?R,  «>  {Pneumatics.)  A 
barometer,  the  tube  of  which  has  the  form  of  a 
siphon,  the  lower  end  being  bent  upwards  in- 
stead of  doping  into  mercury,  as  in  the  common 
barometer,  and  forming  a  short  branch. 

j8®^  The  difference  between  the  levels  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  two  branches  of  the  wheel-barometer  is  the 
measure  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  indicated 
by  means  of  an  index  playing  on  a  circular  graduated 
plate,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  a  string  passhig  over 
a  pulley  and  fastened  at  one  end  to  a  small  ball  of 
iron  that  floats  on  the  mercury  in  the  shorter  branch, 
and  having  a  small  weight  attached  to  the  other  end. 
The  instrument  is  not  very  accurate  in  its  indications. 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

WHEEL'BAR-KOW,  n.  A  small  hand  carriage  for 
loads,  with  one  wheel,  and  handles  for  support- 
ing and  propelling  it.  Bacon. 

WHEEL'-BOAT,  n,  A  boat  with  wheels,  that 
may  be  used  on  the  water  or  on  an  inclined 
plain.  IVright. 

WHEEL'-CAR-RIA(?E,  n,  A  carriage  having 
wheels,  as  a  car,  cart,  chariot,  wagon,  cab,  om- 
nibus, coach,  &c.  Tomlhison. 

WHEELED  (hweld),  a.  Having  wheels;  — used 
in  composition  ;  as,  '*  A  two-wheeled  vehicle." 

WHEEL'^R,  n.     1.  One  who  wheels. 

2,  t  A  maker  of  wheels.  Camden. 

3.  A  wheel-horse.  Todd. 

WHEEL'-HORSE,  n.  A  horse  next  to  Jhe  wheels 
of  the  carriage  ;  — in  contradistinction  to  a  lead- 
er, or  forward  horse.  Clarke. 

WHEEL'-HOUSE,  n.  A  structure  or  box  over  a 
wheel  in  a  steam-vessel ;  paddle-box. 

WHEEL'ING,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  wheels  ; 
act  of  conveying  on  wheels. 

2.  State  or  condition  as  regards  passing  on 
wheels,  or  driving  a  wheeled  vehicle.     Bartlett. 

3.  Act  of  making  a  circular  motion  ;  circular 
motion  :  —  a  motion  made  by  horse  or  foot,  either 
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to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  the  right  and  left 
about,  c&c,  forward  or  backward.        Stocqueler. 

WHEEL'-LOCK,  n.  A  sort  of  lock  used  ancient- 
ly on  arquebuses,  to  strike  fire,  by  revolving 
against  a  flint  held  in  the  cock.  Stocqueler. 

WHEEL'-ORE,  n.  {Mill.)  A  brittle,  opaque  min- 
eral, of  metallic  lustre,  sometimes  occurring  in 
cruciform  crystals,  and  consisting  of  sulphur, 
antimony,  lead,  and  copper ;  —  called  also  bour- 
nonite.  Dana. 

WHEEL'-RACE,  n.  The  place  in  which  a  water- 
wheel  is  fixed.  Francis. 

WHEEL'-ROPE,  «.     {Naut.)  Tiller-rope.    Bum. 

WHEEL'-SHAPED  (hwel'shapt),  k.  1.  Having  the 
form  of  a  wheel.  Hooker. 

2.  (Bot.)  Noting  calyxes,  monopetalous  co- 
rollas, or  other  organs,  of  which  the  tube  is  short, 
and  the  segments  spreading;  rotate.     Lindley. 

WHEEL'-SVVARF,  n.  A  clayey  cement  or  putty 
made  from  the  dust  obtained  in  Sheffield  from 
the  abrasion  of  grindstones,  and  used  in  the 
steel-converting  furnaces  for  covering  the  layers 
of  iron  and  charcoal.  Simmonds. 

WHEEL'-WORK  (-wUrk),  n.  A  combination  of 
wheels,  givinir  motion  to  one  another.    Brande. 

WHEEL'-V.'ORN,  K.     AVorn  by  wheels.    Cowper. 

WHEE:/V/EIGHT  (hwel'iit),  n.  A  maker  and  re- 
pairer of  wheels  and  wheel-carriages.  Mortimer. 

fWHEEL'y  (hwel'e),  a.  Circular;  suitable  for 
rotation;  rotatory.  "  A  toheeli/ foim."  PhilUps. 

WHEEZE  (hwez),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  hweosan  ;  Dan. 
htBS,  htt^se  ;  Sw.  hva'sa,  to  hiss.]  [i.  avheezed  ; 
pp.  WHEEZING,  "WHEEZED.]  To  breathe  with 
difficulty  and  with  a  noise,  as  a  person  afflicted 
with  the  asthma  ;  to  blow.         Dryden.     Swift. 

WHEEZ'ING,  p.  a.  Breathing  with  diifioulty  and 
noise: — noting  or  causing  the  noise  of  one 
who  wheezes.  Dunglison. 

WHEEZ'ING,  n.  A  disordered  respiration,  as 
that  of  one  afflicted  by  asthma ;  the  act  of 
breathing  with  difficulty  and  noise.  Floyer. 

WHEEZ'Y,  tt.  Breathing  hard  and  with  a  noise  ; 
wheezing.  McCabe. 

WHELK  (hwelk),  n.  [The  shell-fish  may  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  A.  S.  wealcan,  weolc,  to 
turn  ;  but  welk,  a  pustule,  may  be  of  the  same 
root  as  wale,  weal,  A.  S.  walan.  Richardson.'] 

1.  A  stripe ;  a  mark ;  a  discoloration  :  —  a  pro- 
tuberance ;  a  pustule.  —  See  "Weal.  Sha/c. 

2.  (Zo/il.)  A  gasteropodous  mollusk  ofy^he 
genus  Buccinum,  —  particularly  the  Buccimim 
undatum,  or  common  whelk,  which  is  the  lar- 
gest of  the  species,  and  of  variable  appearance, 
but  having  more  or  less  coarse  spiral  strije,  and 
usually  with  broad  longitudinal  folds.  The 
common  whelk  is  plentiful  on  all  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain,  and,  boiled  or  pickled,  is  used 
as  an  article  of  diet.  Baird.     Eng.  Cyc. 

WHELKED.     See  Welked.  Todd. 

WHEL'KY   (hwel'ke),   a.     1.   Embossed;   protu- 
berant ;  rounded.  Todd. 
2,  Streaked,  striated.     "  Whel/cy  pearls." 

Sv 


WHELM,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  ahwylfan,  to  overwhelm ; 
intensive  of  hwealfian,  to  cover.  Skinner. — 
Perhaps  formed  on  the  word  lielan,  to  cover. 
Ric/iardson.l  [i.  whelmed  ;  pp.  'whelming, 
whelmed.] 

1.  To  cover  with  water  or  other  fluid ;  to  cover 
with  something  that  envelops  on  all  sides,  and 
is  not  to  be  thrown  ofl';  to  overwhelm. 

PliingGd  in  the  deep  for  ever  let  me  lie, 

W /letiiied  under  seas.  Addison. 

2.  To  cover  entirely  ;  to  bury.  "  Many 
U^helmed  in  deadly  pain."  Spenser. 

3.  t  To  throw  so  as  to  cover  or  bury.  "  Whelm, 
some  things  over  them."  Mortimer. 

WHELP  (hwSlp),  re.  [A.  S.  hwelp ;  Dut.  loelp  ; 
Old  Ger.  welf;  Dan.  §  Sw.  hralp.'] 

1.  The  young  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  lion,  and  of 
several  other  beasts  of  prey  ;  a  puppy  ;  a  cub. 
"  Whelps  are  blind  nine  days."  Browne. 

2.  A  son,  or  a  young  man,  in  contempt. 

The  young  whelp  of  Talbot's  raging  brood.  Siiak. 

3.  pi.  [Naut.')  Short  upright  pieces  placed 
round  the  barrel  of  the  capstan,  to  aflbrd  resting 
points  for  the  messenger  or  hawsers.      Brande. 
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WHELP,  V.  n.      [/.  whelped;   pp.  "whelping, 

WKELPEB.]  To  bring  forth  young;  —  applied  to 

some  beasts,  as  a  bitch,  a  lioness,  a  she-t'ox,  &c. 

A  lioness  hath  wkelpe.d  in  the  streets.  Shak. 

WHEM'M^L,  V.  a.    To  turn  upside  down  ;  —  writ- 
ten also  whammel.     [Local,  Eng.]        Brockett. 

WHEN  (hwen),  ad.    [Goth,  hwan;  A.  S.  hwtenne, 
hwenne  \  Dut.  wannee ;  Ger.  wann. — L.  quando.] 

1.  At  the  time  ;  at  the  time  that. 

A  secret  fondness  und  benevolence  for  him  in  our  minds, 
when  we  read  liia  story.  Addison. 

2.  At  what  time  ;  whenever. 

When  was  it  she  last  walked?  Shak. 


Kings  may 
Take  tlieir  advantage  when  and  how  they  list. 

3.  Which  time. 

I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent; 
Since  when  liis  oath  is  broke. 


Daniel. 


Shak. 


4.  After  the  time  that. 

When  I  have  once  handed  a  report  to  another,  how  know 
I  how  he  may  improve  it  ?  Gov.  of  the  Tungve. 

5.  An  abrupt"  and  elliptical  exclamation,  do- 
noting  impatience,  and  equivalent  to,  —  When 
will  such  a  thing  be  done  ? 

Why,  when,  I  say!    Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be  merry.    Shak. 
t  When  a^,  at  the  time  when  ;  what  time. 

WJien  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn.  Milton. 

WHENCE  (hwSns),  ad.     1.  From  what  place. 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape?  Milton. 

2.  From  what  source  or  cause. 

Whence  comes  this  unsought  honor  unto  me  ?         Fenton. 

I  have  shown  whence  the  understanding  may  get  all  the 

ideas  it  has,  Locke. 

3.  From  which  prejnises  or  facts. 

Their  practice  was  to  look  no  farther  before  them  than  the 
next  line;  whence  it  will  follow  that  they  can  drive  to  no  cer- 
tain point.  Dryden. 

4.  From  which  person,  place,  cause,  prem- 
ises, or  principle. 

To  acknowledge  whence  his  good  descends.  Milloi. 
^(^ From  whence  Dr.  Jolinson  styles  "a  vicious 
mode  of  speech."  It  is  a  pleonasm,  like  from  hence 
and  from  iJience  ;  and,  like  those  phrases,  it  ia  sanc- 
tioned by  custom  and  good  use.  "  The  place  from, 
whence  they  fell."     Milton. 

t  Of  whence,  from  what  place.  Dryden. 

t  WHENCE-EV'^R,  ad.     Whencesoever.      Prior. 

t  WHENCE'PORTH,  ad.      From  which  place. 

Whenceforth  issues  a  warlike  steed,  Spenser. 

WHENCE-SO-EV'ER  (hwens-so-ev'er),  ad.  From 
what  place  or  cause  soever.  Locke. 

WHEN-EV'^R,  ad.     At  whatever  time. 

Our  religion,  whenever  it  is  truly  received  into  the  heart, 
will  appear  injustice,  friendship,  and  charity.  Rogers. 

WHEN-SO-EV'pil(hwen-so-ev'er),  ad.  Whenever. 
Whensoever  he  is  brought  to  justice.  Locke. 

WHERE  (hwir),  ad.  [M.  Goth,  kwa-r  ;  A.  S. 
hwcer  ■,  Dut.  waar  ;  Dan.  hvor\  Sw.  hvar.'\ 

1.  At  or  in  which  place  or  places. 

In  every  land  we  have  a  larger  space. 

Where  we  with  green  adorn  our  fairy  bowers.     Dryden. 

2.  At  or  in  what  place.  "  Where  were  ye, 
nymphs  ?  "  Milton.  "  Where  was  Eloise  ? "  Pope. 

What  matter  vjhere,  if  I  be  still  the  same  ?  Milton. 

3.  t  Whereas. 

Where  the  other  instruments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel.         Shak. ' 

4.  t  Whether. 

Good  sir,  say  where  you'll  answer  me  or  no.  Shak. 

^8®=-  Where  is  often  used  for  whither;  as,  "  Where 
are  you  going?"  —  Amj  whercj  at  or  in  any  place. — 
JVtf  where,  at  or  in  no  place. 

^^  Where,  like  here  and  there,  has  in  composition 
a  kind  of  pronominal  signification;  as,  whereof,  of 
wiiich,  wherein,  in  which. 

t  WHERE,  n.    Place.     "  A  better  where."     Shak. 

WHtlRE'A-BOUT  (hwAr'^-boAt),  ad.  1.  Near  what, 
or  which,  place.  *'  Whereabout  did  you  lose 
what  you  are  seeking  ? "  Johnson. 

2.  Concerning  which. 

The  object  whereabout  they  are  conversant.         Hooker. 

WHERE'A-BCiUTS,  ad.    Whefeabout.  Ash. 

jQ@=-  This  word  is  more  common  than  whereabout. 

WHERE'A-BoCtS,  n.  Place  where  one  is  or  re- 
mains ;  residence  ;  location ;  as,  "  I  did  not 
know  your  whereabouts."     [Colloquial.] 

Wh£;RE-A§'  (hwir-^z'),  C07ij.      1.  When   on   the 


contrary  ;  when  in  fact  or  truth  ;  —  implying  op- 
position to  something  preceding. 

Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  zealots  who  are  most 
notoriously  ignorant?  whereas  true  zeal  should  always  begin 
with  true  knowledge.  Sprat. 

2.  The  thing  being  so  that ;  it  being  the  case 
that;  —  referring  to  something  different,  or  to 
something  consequent. 

Whereas  seeing  requires  light,  a  free  medium,  and  a  right 
line  to  the  objects,  we  can  hear  in  the  dark,  immured,  and  by 
curve  lines.  Holder. 

3.  t  At  which  place  ;  where. 

They  came  to  fiery  flood  of  Phlegeton, 

Whereas  the  damned  ghosts  in  torments  fry.       Spenser. 

WHERE-AT',  arf.      1.    f  At  which.     "Any  thing 

whereat  they  are  displeased."  KettleweU. 

2.  At  what;  at  what  thing  or  circumstance. 

"  Whereat  are  you  offended?  "  Johnson. 

WHERE-BY'  (hwAr-bi'},  ad.  l.^By  which;  by 
means  of  which.  "  Means  whereby  I  live."  Shak. 

Those  evils  loliereby  the  hearts  of  men  are  lost.       Hooker. 

2.  By  what;  —  interrogatively.  ^*  Whereby 
wilt  thou  accomplish  thy  designs  ?  "      Johnson. 

WHERE'FORE  (hwir'for)  [hwar'for,  TK.  P.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja.  Sm. ;  hwer'for,  S. ;  hwdr'for,  P. ;  hwar'for 
or  hwSr'for,  K.'\,  ad.  &  conj. 

1.  For  which  reason  or  cause  ;  why. 

I'll  tell  you  when,  and  you'll  tell  me  wherefore.         Sliak. 

2.  For  what  reason  ;  why  ;  —  interrogatively. 

O.  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  heaven  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel?  Milton. 

WHERE-IN'  (hwir-in'),  ad.     1.  In  which. 
The  book  of  God  before  thee  set 
WJicrem  to  read  his  wondroua  works.  Milton. 

2.  In  what ;  —  interrogatively. 

Wherein  have  we  wearied  him?  Mai.  ii.  17. 

t  WHERE-iN-T6'  (hwAr-in-t8'),  ad.  Into  which. 
'*  The  place  whereinto.'"  Woodward. 

tWHERE'N^SS  (hwir'neB),.n.  Ubiety;  locality; 
position  only  ;  place. 

A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  awJiereness,  and  is 
next  to  nothing.  Grew. 

WHERE-OF'  (hwir-of),  ad,     1.  Of  which. 

A  thiug«i/ipreo/the  church  hath  ever  since  the  first  begin- 
ning reaped  singular  commodity.  Hooker. 

2.  Of  what ;  —  indefinitely. 

How  this  world,  when  and  whereof  created.  Milton. 

3.  Of  what;  —  interrogatively.  '■^Whereof 
was  the  house  built  ?  "  Johnson. 

WHERE-ON'  (hwir-on'),  ad.     1.  On  which. 

He  licked  the  ground  whereon  she  trod.  Milton. 

2.  On  what;  —  used  interrogatively.  "Where- 
on did  he  sit  ?"  Johnson. 

fWHERE'SO  (hwir'so),  ad.  Wheresoever. Miltoti. 

WHERE-SO-EV'jpR  (hwir-so-ev'er),  ad.  1.  In 
what  place  soever  ;  in  whatever  place. 

Poor,  naked  wretches,  wheresne'er  you  are. 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm.  Shak. 

2.  To  what  place  soever  ;  wherever,     [r.] 

The  noise  pursues  wlieresoe'er  I  go.  Dryden. 

t  WHERE-THROtJGH  (hwAr'thru),  ad.  Through 
which.  Wisdom  xix.  8. 

WHERE-TO',  ad.     1.  To  which,    [n.]         Milton. 
2.  To  what;  to  whdt  end.  Johnson. 

WHERE-UN-TO',  ad.    To  which,     [n.]      Hooker. 

WH^RE-UP-ON'  (hwir-up-on'),  ad.     Upon  which. 

The  townsmen  mutinied,  and  sent  to  Essex;  ivhereupon 
he  came  thither.  Clarendon. 

WHER-EV':5;R  (hwir-ev'er),  ad.  At  or  in  whatso- 
ever place  ;  in  whatever  place.  Milton. 

He  cannot  but  love  virtue,  wherever  it  is.        Atterbury. 
WH^RE-WiTH'  (hwir-with'),  )  ad.  1.  With 

WHERE-WITH-AL'  (hwAr-witft-ar),  \  which. 

Those  things  wherewith  superstition  worketh.     Hooker. 

2.  With  what ;  —  interrogatively. 

Ye  arc  the  salt  of  the  earth:  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his 
eavor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  Matt.  v.  13. 

fWHER'R^IT,  V.  a.  [From  the  sound.  Skinner. 
—  Perhaps  from  worry  or  werry.    RichardsonJ\ 

1.  To  harass ;  to  tease.  Bickersfaff. 

2.  To  box,  as  the  ear.  Ainsworth. 

t  WHER'R^T,  n.     A  box  on  the  ear.    Beau.  §  Fl. 

WHER'RY,  n.     [From  ferry,  or  the  L.  veho,  to 
carry,  or  A.  S../aran,"to  go.     Skinner.'] 
1.  A  light,  sharp  boat,  used  in  a  river  or  har- 


bor for  carrying  passengers  from  place  to  place  : 

—  a  name  also  given  to  some  decked  vessels 
used  in  fishing,  in  different  parts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  liquor  made  from  the  pulp  of  crab-ap- 
ples after  the  verjuice  is  pressed  out.  HalUwell. 

WHET  (hwet),  i*.  a.  [A.  S.  hioettan;  Dut.  ivetten; 
Ger.  wetzea;  Dan.  hv<Bdse  \    Icel.  hvessa."]     \i. 

"WHETTED  ;    pp.  WHETTIXG,  "WHETTED.] 

1.  To  rub  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening,  as  a 
scythe  or  other  edge-tool  ;  to  sharpen  by  attri- 
tion ;  to  give  a  sharp  edge  to  ;  to  edge. 

There  ie  the  Roman  slave  wlietting  his  knife.     Addison. 

2.  To  stimulate;  to  incite  ;  to  excite. 

Great  eontemporaricB  whet  and  cultivate  each  other.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  acrimonious;  to  provoke. 

Since  Cnssius  first  did  whef  me  against  Ciesar, 

I  have  not  slcjit.  Shak. 

t  To  whet  on  or  forward,  to  urge  on  or  forward  ;  to 
incite.  S/iak.    Enolles. 

WHET  (hwSr),  n.     I.   The  act  of  sharpening  by 

whetting  or  attrition.  Johnson. 

2.   Any  thing  that  stimulates  the  appetite; 

any  thing  that  makes   hungry,  as  a  dram  of 

liquor.     "  Sips,  drams,  and  whets."     Spectator. 

WHETH'5;r  (hwetfi'er),  conj.&  ad.  [A.  S.  hiceethre.'] 
Noting  one  of  two  alternatives;  —  a  particle 
expressing  one  part  of  a  disjunctive  proposition, 
and  answered  by  or. 

This  assistance  is  only  offered  to  men,  and  uotforced  upon 
them,  whether  they  will  or  no.  IHlloUon. 

tWHETH':5R  (hwetn'er),  pron.     [A.  S.  hwcether. 

—  L.  ute7\'\     Which  of  two. 

Whither  when  they  came,  they  fell  at  words 

Whether  6i  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords.      Spenser. 

WHETH'JgR-ING,  n.  The  retention  of  the  after- 
birth in  cows.  Clarke. 

WHET'SLATE,  n.  A  variety  of  argillaceous  slate 
of  various  colors,  containing  silicious  particles 
which  impart  to  it  the  power  of  sharpening  steel 
instruments  ;  —  called  also  oil-stone,  Turkey- 
stone,  lohetstone,  and  novaculite.         Cleaveland. 

WHET'STONE,  n.  A  smooth,  flat  stone,  used  for 
whetting  or  sharpening  edged  instruments ; 
whetslate.  —  See  Whetslate. 

j^^  To  give  the  whetstone  as  a  prize  for  lying  vvaa 
a  standing  jest  among  our  ancestors  as  a  satirical  pre- 
mium to  him  who  told  the  greatest  lie.  The  origin 
of  the  jest  is  not,  I  believe,  exactly  made  out.  JVares. 

WHET'STONE-SLATE,  n.     Whet-slate.    Wright. 

WHET'TJglR,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  whets  or 
sharpens.  More. 

WHEW  (hwG),  iiiterj.  Begone.  —  Expressing 
aversion,  surprise,  or  contempt. 

Whew\  away  with  inscriptions.  Bp.  Otter. 

WHEW'jgL-LlTE  (hu'el-lit),  n.  A  very  brittle, 
crystalline  mineral,  having  a  lustre  like  that  of 
sulphate  of  lead,  and  consisting  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  Dana. 

WHEW'^R,  ,0.     The  widgeon.     [Local.]     Clarke. 

WHEY  (hwa),  n.  [A.  S.  hwoeg ;  Dut.  wei,  hui."] 
The  limpid,  thin,  or  serous  part  of  milk,  from 
which  the  curd  and  butter  have  been  separated. 
^=-  It  is  a  transparent,  citrine-colored  liquid,  con- 
taining sugar  of  milk,  mucilage,  acetic  acid,  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  some  other  saline  substances.  Dunglison. 

WI-IEY'?Y  (hwa'e),      ;  „.    Partaking  of,  or  re- 
WHEY'ISH  (hwa'jsh),  '  sembling,  whey.     Bacon. 

WHEY'ISH-NESS  (hwa'ish-nSs),  )(.  The  state  Or 
the  quality  of  being  wheyish.  Southey, 

WHICH  (liWicl))j^ron.  {Goi^.  whilecks  ;  hvSleiks  ; 
A.  S.  hwilc,  Jnvylc  \  Dut.  welki  Frs.  hwelk; 
Old  High  Ger.  huUih  ;  Ger.  welcher ;  Dan.  § 
Sw.  hvilken:,  Old  Eng.  whilke. — Which  is  com- 
posed of  who  each'     Richardson.^ 

1.  A  word  by  which  the  demonstrative  rela- 
tion of  a  person  or  a  thing  is  asked;  as,  "Which 
is  the  man  ?  "     "  Which  is  the  book  ?  " 

BSgr  Which,  so  used,  is  called  an  interrogative  pro- 
noun. Who  inquires  for  the  name,  10111011  for  the  indi- 
vidual, mhat  for  the  character  or  occupation.  Who  is 
applied  to  persona  indefinitely,  but  which  is  applied 
to  persons  definitely  ;  as,  "  Which  of  you,  with  taking 
thought,  can  add  to  his  stature  one  cubit  ?  ''    Fowler. 

2.  A  word  relating  to  some  preceding  word 
or  phrase  called  the  antecedent,  and  also  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  conjunction  in  connect- 
ing sentences;  —  applied   to   animals    and   to 
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things ;  as,  *'  This  is  the  horse  which  I  bought " ; 
"Here  is  the  book  which  I  am  studying." 

-fi®=*  Which  was  formerly  applied  to  persons  as  well 
as  to  things,  and  is  often  so  used  in  the  common  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible;  but  it  is  now  obsolete.  It  is  the 
same  in  both  numbers,  and  Is  a  substitute  for  a  sen- 
tence, or  part  of  a  sentence,  a^i  well  as  for  a  single 
word.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective,  or  with 
a  noun  subjoined  ;  as,  "  For  which  reason  he  will  do 
it";  and  it  sometimes  relates  to  persons;  as,  "He 
told  me  which  of  the  two  did  it."  —  See  Whose. 

j8®"  Which  formerly  had  sometimes  the  before  it. 
"  Name  by  the  which  ye  are  called."    Jas.  ii.  7. 

WHICH-EV'^R,         ;  ^;.o„.     Whether  one  or  the 
-EV'^R,  )  01"  '      ' 


other. 


Locke. 


WHICH-SQ-EV 

WHIFF  (hwif),  ?z.  [See  Whiffle.]  1.  A  "slight 
blast ;  a  puff  of  wind ;  a  quick  expulsion  of  air 
from  the  mouth. 

Tliree  pipes  after  dinner  he  constantly  smokes. 

And  seasons  his  whiffs  with  impertinent  jokes.  Prior. 

2.  A  transient  view;  a  glance;  a  glimpse. 
[Local,  north  of  Eng.]  Brockett. 

3.  (Ich.)  A  malacopterygious  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Pleuronectidce^  allied  to  the  turbot ;  Rhom- 
bus megastoma.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WHIFF  (hwif),  V.  a.  &  n.  \i.  whiffed  ;  pp.  -whiff- 
ing, WHIFFED.] 

1.  To  consume  in  whiffs  ;  to  emit  with  whiffs, 
as  in  smoking  ;  to  puff;  to  smoke.       Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  carry  as  by  a  slight  blast  or  puff. 

The  smoke  took  and  whift  him  up  into  the  moon,  B.  Jbtison. 

WHtFF'iNG,  91.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  whiffs  ; 

act  of  emitting  with  whiffs.  Clarke. 

2.  A  mode  of  hand-line  fishing  for  pollocks, 

mackerel,  &c.  Simmoiids. 

WHIP'FLE  (hwif  fl),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  wcejlan,  to  bab- 
ble, to  whiffle;  Dut.  weifelen,  to  waver.  —  "W. 
chwyfioy  to  move.  —  Perhaps  formed  from  the 
verb  to  waff  or  wave,  —  a  whiff'  being  a  waff  or 
waft^  as  much  air  as  is  produced  by  waving 
(e.  g.  a  fan).  Richardson.']  To  m.ove  incon- 
stantly, as  if  driven  by  a  puff  of  wind ;  to  turn 
or  change  with  every  wind ;  to  veer ;  to  be 
fickle  :  —  to  puff;  to  blow. 
A  person  of  a  whiffling  and  unsteady  turn  of  mind.      Watts. 

fWHIF'FLE  (hwiffl),  v.  a.  To  disperse  as  by  a 
puff;  to  blow  away  ;  to  scatter.  More. 

t  WHiF'FLE,  n.     A  fife  or  small  flute.        Doitce, 

WHiF'FL5:R  (hwif'fler),  n.  1.  One  who  changes 
with  every  wind  ;  one  moved  by  a  whiff  or  a 
trifle  ;  a  fickle  or  unsteady  person  ;  a  trifler. 

Every  whiffler  in  n  laced  coat,  who  frequents  the  ehocolate- 
houae,  shall  talk  of  tlie  constitution.  Swift. 

2.  A  fifer  or  piper.  Douce. 

3.  t  A  person  who  cleared  the  way  for  a  pro- 
cession,—  from  the  fact  that  a  whiffler  or  fifer 
generally  went  first  in  a  procession.  Shak. 

j^*  In  London,  young  freemen,  who  march  at  the 
head  of  their  proper  companies  on  the  lord  mayor's 
day,  sometimes  with  flags,  were  called  whiffiers^  or 
bachelor  whifflers,  not  because  they  cleared  the  way, 
but  because  they  went  first,  as  whiffiers  did.    J^Tares. 

WHIF'FLE-TREE,  n.     See  Whippletree. 

WHIF'FLING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  whiffles,  or 
changes  from  one  side  to  another.  "Versatile 
whiffiings  and  dodgings."  Barrow. 

t  WHIG  (hwig),  n.  [A.  S.  hwceg.}  A  kind  of 
sour  or  thin  milk  ;  whey.  Breton. 

WHIG  (hwig),  n.  1.  {Eng.  Hist.)  A  name  first 
applied  in  1679  to  the  members  of  a  great  po- 
litical party  who  opposed  the  cause  of  the  royal 
family;  —  opposed  to  ^ory.  —  See  Tory.  P.  Cyc. 

The  whigs  of  the  last  century  and  a  half  are  generally 
viewed  as  the  representatives  of  the  friends  of  reform  or 
change  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country,  ever  since 
the  popular  element  became  active  in  the  legislature,  wheth- 
er they  were  called  Puritans,  Noncontbrmists,  Roundheads, 
Covenanters,  or  by  any  other  name.  J*.  Cyc. 

j8®="  According  to  Bishop  Burnet  and  others,  it  Is 
derived  from  w/ziVn-am,  a  word  used  by  Scotch  peas- 
ants in  driving  their  horses  —the  drivers  beinitr  called 
whia-a-amoreSf  contracted  to  whigs.  In  1648,  after  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  defeat,  the  ministers  animated 
their  people  to  rise  and  march  to  Edinburgh.  This 
was  called  the  whiff  ^amoves''  inroad;  and,  ever  after 
that,  all  who  opposed  the  court  came,  in  contempt,  to 
lie  called  whi^s\  and  from  Scotland  the  word  was  in- 
troduced into  England.  According  to  Daniel  De  Foe, 
Woodrow,  and  others,  the  word  was  taken  from  a 
mixed  drink  which  the  Scottish  Covenanters  drank  in 


their  wanderings,  composed  of  water  and  sour  milk, 
and  called  whig  or  wheij. 

2.  (Ame?-ican  Hist.)  One  who  supported  the 
revolutionary  movement,  in  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  English  government;  —  op- 
posed to  tory  or  royalist.  — See  Tory. 

WHIg,  a.  Relating  to  the  whigs  or  to  their  prin- 
ciples ;  whiggish.  Addison. 

WHIG'GAR-jCHY  (hwig'gar-ke),  n.  [Eng.  whig 
and  Gr.  ap;^^,  dominion.]  Kule  or  government 
by  whigs.  Swift. 

WHIG'0^R-Y,  u.     The  principles  of  the  whigs; 

whiggism.  Qu.  Rev, 

WHIG'jGISH  (hwTg'ljsh),  «.   Relating  to  the  whigs 

or  to  their  principles.  Swift. 

WHIG'GJSH-LY,  ad.  In  a  whiggish  manner. 
'*  Being  whiggishly  inclined."  A.  Wood. 


WHtG'Gi§M  (hwtg'gizm),  n.  The  notions,  prin- 
ciples, or  politics  of  whigs;  whiggery.        Swift. 

WHIG'LING,  lb.     A  whig,  in  contempt.  Spectator. 

WHILE  (hwil),  n.  [M.  Goth,  hweila ;  A.  S.  hwil, 
hwilCj  huile;  Dut.  wyl;  Frs.  wile,  rest;  Ger. 
weile ;  Dan.  hvile,  rest ;  Sw.  hvila,  rest ;  Pol. 
chwila;  Icel.  hvilla.]     Space  of  time;  time. 

One  wJtile  we  thought  him  innocent.  J3.  Jonson. 

Pausing  a  while,  thus  to  herself  she  mused.  Milton. 

Worth  while,  worth  the  time,  trouble,  or  expense 

which  is  required  to  do  the  thing.  Locke. 

WHILE  (hwTl),  ad.     1.  During  the  time  that;  as, 
"  The  act  was  done  while  I  was  absent." 
2.  As  long  as. 

Use  your  memory ;  you  will  sensibly  experience  a  gradual 
improvement,  while  you  take  care  not  to  overload  it.      Watts. 


3.  At  the  same  time  that. 

4.  t  Until ;  till. 

We  will  keep  ourself 
Till  Bupper-time  alone;  while  then  God  bless  you. 


Pope. 


WHILE  (hwil),  V.  71.  [i.  WHILED  ;  pp.  -vvhiling, 
"VVHILED.]     To  loiter.  -^        Spectator. 

WHILE  (hwil),  V.  a.  To  draw  out ;  to  spend,  as 
time ;  to  pass  or  spend,  as  time,  in  doing  some- 
thing merely  to  pass  it  away,  without  languor 
or  weariness  ;  —  usually  with  away. 

To  learn  new  modes  and  dresses,  or  to  while  away  the  time 
that  lies  useless  upon  their  hands.  Bragge. 

fWHIL'ERE  (hwIl'Ar),  ad.  A  little  while  ago; 
formerly ;  erewhile.  Spenser. 

t  WHILE?  (hwilz),  ad.    While.  Shak 

fWHI'LOM.  (hwT'lum),  ad.  [A.  S.  hwilon,  Mvi- 
Iwn.l     Formerly;  once;  of  old.  Spenser. 

WHILST  (hwTlst),  ad.    "While,     [u.]         Spenser. 

WHIM  (hwim),  n.  [Icel.  hvim,  hvimpa,  quick 
motion. — W.  chwim,  quick  motion.  —  Sp.  quitne- 
ra,  a  wild  fancy,  — Dut.  wenielen,  to  crawl,  to 
move  or  change  often  or  lightly.     Richardson.] 

1.  A  light  turn  of  fancy  ;  a  wilful  thought  of 
the  moment;  an  irregular  motion  of  desire;  an 
odd  fancy  ;  a  caprice  ;  a  freak. 

He  learnt  his  whims  and  high-flown  notions  too.        ffarte. 

2.  {Mining.)  A  windlass  or  large  capstan  for 
raising  ores,  &c.,  from  a  mine-shaft,  usually 
worked  by  horse-power.  Simmonds. 

Syn.  —  Whim  partakes  of  eccentricity  ;  freak,  of 
childishness.  A  ridiculous  or  foolish  whim;  a  wan- 
ton or  childish  freak  j  an  odd  fancy. 

WHIM,  V.  n.  To  be  giddy ;  to  indulge  in  whims  ; 
to  be  full  of  freaks.  Congreve. 

WHIM'BR^L,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  bird  which  closely 
resembles  the  curlew  in  plumage,  its  haunts, 
habits,  and  food,  but  is  considerably  smaller ; 
Numenius  phceopus.  Yarrell. 

t  WHIM'LING,  n.  A  person  full  of  whims  ;  a 
whimsical  person.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

WHIM'P^R   (hwlm'per),    v.  n.      [Ger.  wimmern.'] 

\i.  WHIMPERED  ;  pp.  "WHIMPERING,  'WHIM- 
PERED.] To  cry  with  a  low,  whining,  sup- 
pressed, or  broken  voice  ;  to  snivel. 

A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  whimpering  she.        Howe. 

WHIM'PflR,  V.  a.  To  utter  in  a  low,  whining,  or 
crying  tone.  Cowper. 

WHIM'P^IR-JER,  n.     One  who  whimpers.      Jarvis. 

WHIM'P^lR-lNG,  n.  The  act  of  uttering  a  low, 
whining,  suppressed,  or  broken  cry.      Granger. 


fWHIM'PLED   (hwlm'pld),    a.       [Perhaps    from 
whimper.     Johnson.]     Distorted  with  crying. 
Tliis  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy.    Shak. 
WHiM'SIjlY  (hwim'ze),  n.     1.  A  caprice  ;  a  whim. 

Men's  folly,  whiiiiseys,  and  inconstancy.  Swift. 

2.  {Mining.)  A  whim.  —  See  Whim. 

Water  whimsey,  (Mining-.)  a  machine  in  which  the 
weight  of  a  reservoir  or  bucket  of  water  is  employed 
to  raise  another  bucket,  filled  with  coals  or  other  ma- 
terial, by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  coiled  round  a  cyl- 
inder or  drum,  or  two  drums  of  different  sizes.  Young: 

WHIM'^I-CAL  (hwim'ze-k?!),  a.  Full  of  whims  ; 
freakish  ;  capricious  ;  fantastical ;  odd. 

In  another  circumstance,  I  am  particular,  or,  as  myneigh- 
bors  call  me,  luhiinsical.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  Fancifui-,  Odd. 

WHIM-§I-CAL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  whimsical;  oddity;  a  whim.  Dibdin. 

WHIM'^I-CAL-Ly,  ad.     In  a  whimsical  manner. 

WHiM'§j-CAL-NESS,  n.  -The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  whimsical;  whimsical  disposition; 
freakishness ;  caprice;  oddity.  Pope. 

WHIM'^IED  (hwim'zid),  «,.  Full  of  whimseys  ; 
capricious  ;  whimsical.  Beau.  8^  Fl. 

WHIM'WHAM  (hwlm'hwam),  n.  [A  reduplication 
of  whi7n.']  A  trinket,  trifle,  or  whimsical  orna- 
ment ;  a  plaything  ;  a  toy  ;  gimcrack  ;  odd  de- 
vice :  — a  freak ;  a  whim.    [Vulgar.]   Beau.  §  Fl. 

WHIN  (hwln),  n.     [Welsh  chywn.] 

1.  Furze  ;  gorse.  Tusser. 

2.  Whinstone.  —  See  Whinstone. 

WHIN'-AXE,  n.    A  tool  to  grub  up  whin.  Clarke. 

WHIN'-BrOi^-^R,  71.  A  machine  for  cutting 
and  bruising  furze  to  feed  cattle  on,    Sinunonds. 

WHIN'CHAT,  n.  {Ornith.)  An  insessorial,  denti- 
rostral,  warbling  bird,  common  in  Europe,  and 
generally  diffused  in  the  British  Islands  in  the 
summer  ;  Saxicola  7'ubetra.  Ya7'reU. 

WHINE  (hwin),  v.  n.  [M.  Goth,  gweinon,  guei- 
7ia7i ;  A.  S.  wanian  ;  Dut.  wenen  ;  Frs.  tcena  ; 
Ger.  weinen;  Sw.  hvina.  —  W.  cwino  ;  Gael. 
caoin.]  [i.  whined  ;  pp.  "whining,  "whined.] 
To  utter  a  plaintive,  drawling  cry ;  to  make  a 
plaintive  noise  ;  to  moan  meanly  ;  to  grumble. 

And  once  the  hedgepig  whived.  Shak. 

The  common  people  have  a  whining  torn  and  accent  in 

their  speech,  as  if  they  still  did  sutter  some  oppression. iJavies. 

WHINE  (hwin"),  n.  A  protracted  and  plaintive 
noise  or  tone  ;  a  mean  or  affected  complaint. 

The  cant  and  whine  of  a  mendicant.  Cogan. 

WHIN'^P.  (hwin'er),7i.  One  who  whines.  Gayton. 

WHIN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  whines  ;  act 
of  complaining  with  a  drawling,  plaintive  tone. 

Sudden  exclamations,  whinings,  unusual  tones.    Spectator. 

WHIN'NER,?J.n.   To  whinny.    [Local.]   HalliweU. 

WHIN 'NY,  a.     Abounding  in  whin.  Sterne. 

WHIN'NY  (hwin'ne),  r.  n.  [L.  hinnio.']  [i.  whin- 
nied ;  pp.  whinnying,  whinnied.]  To  utter 
a  cry,  as  a  horse  or  a  colt ;  to  neigh. 

The  principal  sound  of  the  horse  is  that  which  we  ex- 
press by  the  onomatopoaia  to  neigh. .  . .  We  express  a  slighter 
sound  of  the  same  animal  by  the  verb  to  whinny.     Stoddart. 

WHTN'STONE,  n.  (Geol)  A  provincial  name 
applied  to  trap-rocks.  —  See  Trap.  Ansted. 

f  WHIN'YARD,  It.  A  sword  or  hanger,  in  con- 
tempt. Hudibras. 

WHIP  (hwip),  V.  a.  [A.  S,  hweopan;  Dut.  zwee- 
pen.]  [i.  whipped;  jsp. whipping,  whipped.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  lash  or  cord,  or  with  any 
thing  tough  and  flexible  ;    to  lash. 

He  took 
The  harnessed  steeds,  that  still  with  horror  chook, 
And  plies  them  with  the  lash,  and  w?iips  'em  on.  Addison. 

2.  To  drive,  or  make  to  spin,  with  lashes. 
'*  To  whip  his  top."  Locke. 

3.  To  punish  or  correct  with  lashes. 

Such  a  one 
prison. 

4.  To  lash  with  sarcasm  ;  to  satirize. 

They  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits  till  I  was  as  crest- 
fallen as  a  dried  pear.  Shak, 

5.  To  beat  out,  as  grain  ;  to  thrash.      Wh-ight. 

6.  To  beat  into  a  froth,  as  eggs  or  cream,  &c., 
by  a  quick  succession  of  light  blows,  with  a 
fork,  spoon,  small  wires,  or  small  twigs  bound 
loosely  together,  &c.  Wright. 


sometimes  whipped,  and  sometimes  sent  to 
JJackiuyt. 


A,  E,  i,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  ^,  I,  6,  t,  t,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  y,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    H^ilR,  HER; 
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7.  To  sew  or  stitch  slightly;  to  baste.      Gay. 

8.  To  do  or  perform  with,  a  mere  throw  or 
cast,  or  by  a  quick  movement ;  to  take  nimbly  ; 
to  snatch  ;  — with  a  particle,  as  outy  upj  &c. 

She  in  a  hurry  ui/tipa  up  her  darling.        L'Estrange. 
He  whipt  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  A  rati  Sha/c. 

Brisk  Susan  w/u'jjb  her  linen,  fi-om  the  rope.  Swift. 

9.  {Naut.)  To  hoist  by  a  whip:  —  to  secure 
from  fagging,  as  the  end  of  a  rope  by  a  seizing 
of  twine.  Dana. 

To  whip  about  or  rounds  to  inwrap.  Moxon.  —  To 
lokip  in,  to  compel  to  obedi3nce  or  to  order. —  To  whip 
the  catj  to  practise  the  most  pinching  p-dvsimony  .Forby. 

WHtP,  V.  n.  To  move  nimbly  ;  to  do  or  perform 
any  thing  by  a  quick  movement ;  —  followed 
by  up^  away^  around,  &c.  "  The  one  whips  up 
a  tree."     [Ludicrous.]  UEstrange. 

WHIP  (hwtp),  n.     [A.  S.  hweop.  —  Gael,  cuip."] 

1.  An  instrument,  tough  and,  pliant,  used  for 
correction,  driving  horses,  cattle,  &c. ;  a  lash 
secured  to  a  handle  or  stick.  Addison. 

And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip. 

To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world.         SJiak, 

2.  A  coachman  or  driver.    [Vulgar.]    Clarke. 

3.  The  length  of  the  sail  of  a  windmill, 
measured  from  the  axis.  Clarke. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  purchase  formed  by  a  rope  rove 
through  a  single  block.  Dana. 

Whip  and  spur,  with  the  utmost  haste.  Pope. 

WHIP'— CORD,  n.  Cord  suitable  for  whips  ;  twist- 
ed or  braided,  strong  cord  used  for  whip  lashes 
and  other  purposes.  Dryden. 

WHTP'-GRAFTjU.a.  {Hort.)  To  graft  by  cutting 
the  stock  and  scion  sloping,  so  as  to  fit  each  other, 
and  making  a  thin,  wedge-shaped  tongue  very 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  slope  in  the  scion, 
and  a  corresponding  nick  in  the  stock  to  re- 
ceive it.  P_.  Cyc. 

WHIp'-GRAfT-ING,  ?i.  {Hort.)  A  mode  of  graft- 
ing. —  See  Whip-graft.  P.  Cyc. 

WHIP'-HAnd,  n.     Advantage,  Dryden. 

WHIP'-LASH,  n.    The  lash  of  a  whip.       Tusser. 

WHIP'P^R,  n.   1.  One  who  whips  ;  — particularly 

one  who  punishes  by  legal  whipping.         Shak. 

2.  A  porter  who  raises  coal  with  a  tackle  from 

a  ship's  hold.  Simmonds. 

WHTp'P5:R-IN,  n.  1.  The  assistant  huntsman  of 
a  pack  of  hounds  ;  one  who  keeps  the  hounds 
from  wandering,  and  whips  them  in  the  line  of 
chase  if  necessary.  Burns. 

2.  One  who  subjects  or  compels  to  obedience 
or  order,  or  to  the  principles  or  measures  of  a 
party.  Ed.  Rev. 

WHIP'P^R-SNAP'P^IR,  n.  [From  whip-snapper. 
Fowler.]  A  pert  or  insignificant  person.  Brockett. 

WHIP'PfNG,  n.  Act  of  one  who  whips  ;  corre(J- 
tion  with  a  whip  ;  infliction  of  stripes. 

WHIP'P|NG-POST,  n.  A  post  or  pillar  to  which 
offenders  are  bound  when  whipped.     Hudibras. 

WHIP'PLE-TREE,  n.  A  short  bar,  to  which  the 
traces  of  a  horse  are  fastened,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  a  carriage,  plough,  &c. ;  —  written 
also  whiffletree. 

WHIP'PQOR-WILL',  n. 
bird  that 
passes  the  '^ 
day  in  re- 
pose, retiring 
to  the  deep- 
est and  dark- 
est     woods, 

and  is  heard  Whippoorwiii. 

to  sing  only  by  night ;  Caprimulgus  vociferus  ; 
—  so  called  from  the  sound  of  its  note; — writ- 
ten also  whippowilL  Nuttall. 

And  the  lone  whippoorwiii,  in  plaintive  cries, 

Its  ceaseless  lay  to  night  and  ecno  sings.  Abbot. 

WHIP'-SAW,  n.  A  saw  set  in  a  frame,  and 
usually  worked  by  two  persons,  to  saw  such 
great  pieces  of  stuff  as  the  handsaw  will  not 
easily  reach  through.  Moxon. 

WHIP'-SHAPED  (hwip'shapt),  a.  {Bot.)  Long, 
taper,  and  supple,  like  the  thong  of  a  whip  ;  — 
applied  to  roots  and  stems.  Lindley. 

WEJIP'SNAKE,  n.     {Zoul)  A  species  of  venom- 


Forhy. 
{Omith.)    An  American 


ous  serpent,  a  native  of  the  East;  —  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  whip-cord.  Goldsmith. 

WHIP'STAfF  (hwip'stftf),  n.  {Naut.)  A  bar  or 
piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  helm,  which  the 
steersman  holds  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  move 
the  rudder  and  direct  the  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

WHIP'STJpR,  n.    A  little  or  nimble  fellow.    Shak. 

WHIP'STICK,  n.    The  stock  or  handle  of  a  whip. 

WHIP'STITCH,  n.     1.  A  tailor,  in  contempt. 

2.  A  hasty  composition.  Dryden. 

WHIp'STITCH,  v.  a.  {Agric.)  To  half-plough 
or  rafter,  as  land.     [Local,  Eng.]  Ogilcie. 

WHIP'STOCK,  n.  The  stock  or  handle  of  a  whip, 
to  which  the  lash  is  attached.      Shak.     Tusser. 

WHIPT  (hwipt),  i.  &  p.  from  whip.  Used  some- 
times for  whipped.  —  See  Whip. 

WH'IR  (hwTr),  V.  n.  [i.  whihred  ;  pp.  -vvHiii- 
B.ING,  WHIRRED.]  To  turn  round  rapidly,  or  to 
fly,  with  noise  ;  to  fly  off  with  such  noise  as  a 
partridge  or  moor-cock  makes  when  it  springs 
from  the  ground ;  to  whirl ;  to  whiz. 

Now  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs.   Fope. 

WHIR  (hwi'r),  v.  c*.    To  hurry;  to  haste.       Shak. 

WHIRL  (hwirl),  v.  ?i.  [A.  S.  kwyrfan,  hioeorfan, 
to  turn  ;  Dut.  wervelmi,  to  hasp  ;  Ger.  wiroeln ; 
Dan.  hvirvle  ;  Sw.  hcirfla.']     \i.  whirled  ;  pp. 

WHIRLING,  whirled.] 

1.  To  turn,  move,  or  run  round  rapidly ;  to 
spin;  to  twirl ;  to  revolve;  to  rotate.  "Rapt 
with  whirling  wheels."  Spenser. 

The  wooden  engine  flies  and  -whirls  about.  Dryden. 

2.  To  turn  and  move  hastily. 

But  whirled  away,  to  shun  his  hateful  sight.        Dryden. 

WHIRL  (hw'irl),  V.  a.  To  turn  round  rapidly ;  to 
cause  to  revolve  with  velocity;  to  twirl. 

He  whirls  his  sword  around  witliout  delay.  Di~yden. 

My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel.         Shak. 

WHIRL  (hwirl),  «.  [Dut.  dwarl\  Ger.  wirhel\ 
Dan.  hvirvel;  Sw.  livirfvel.] 

1.  The  act  of  turning  or  revolving  with  rapid- 
ity ;  gyration ;  quick  rotation ;  rapid  circular 
motion ;  roll.  Pope. 

The  rapid  motion  and  whirl  of  things.  South, 

2.  Any  thing  that  whirls.  Addiso7i. 

3.  A  hook  used  in  hoisting.  Clarke. 

4.  (Bot.  8c  Conch.)  See  Whorl.  Clarke. 

WHIRL' A-BOUT,  «.     A  whirligig.  Clarke. 

WHIRL'BAT  (hwirl'bat),  7i.  Any  thing  moved 
rapidly  round  to  give  a  blow  ;  —  frequently  used 
by  the  poets  for  the  ancient  cestus. 

The  whirlbatR  falling  low  they  nimbly  shun.        Creech. 

WHIRL'-BLAST,  ft.     A  whirlwind.  Clarke. 

WHYrL'BONE,  n.  (Anat.)  The  round  bone  or 
cap  of  the  knee  ;  knee-pan  ;  patella.   Bancroft. 

WHIRL'JgR,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  whirls.. 

WHIRL'jSIG,  n.  (Ent.)  See  Whir,ligio.  Eng.  Cyc. 

f  WHIRL'I-COTE,  n.  An  open  car  or  chariot,  an- 
ciently used  in  England.  Stowe. 

WHIRL'J-jSIG,  n.  1.  A  toy  which  children  spin 
round,  in  the  manner  of  a  top.  Mountagu. 

2.  A  kind  of  wooden  cage  turning  on  a  pivot, 
in  which,  anciently,  petty  offenders,  belonging  to 
an  army,  were  punished  by  being  whirled  round 
with  great  velocity.  Wright. 

3.  {Ent.)  A  small  pentamerous  water-beetle 
of  the  genus  Gyrinus,  generally  living  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  about  which  it  moves  in  a 
circular  manner  with  such  celerity  as  scarcely 
to  be  followed  by  the  eye.  Baird. 

WHIRL'I-GIG,  o.  Giddy  ;  fickle  ;  changeable  ;  un- 
steady.    [Colloquial  or  vulgar,]  Clarke. 

WHIRL'ING-TA'BLE,  n.  An  apparatus  for  ex- 
hibiting the  properties  of  central  forces,  and 
illustrating  several  phenomena  of  nature,  as  the 
principal  laws  of  gravitation,  &c.,  by  giving 
bodies  a  rapid  rotation.  Young.     Button. 

t  WHIRL'PiT,  n.    A  whirlpool.  Sandys. 

WHIRL'POOL,  n.  An  eddy,  vortex,  or  gulf,  where 
the  water  is  continually  turning  round.  Hutton. 

W hirTpools  are  produced  by  the  meeting  of  currents  which 
run  in  different  directions,  Brande. 


WHIRL'wTnd,  n.  A  revolving  column  or  mass 
of  air  having  a  progressive  motion  ;  — supposed, 
with  most  probability,  to  be  produced  by  the 
meeting  of  two  currents  of  air  blowing  in  oppo- 
site directions,  but  attributed,  by  some  philoso- 
phers, to  electricity.  Hutton. 
Syn.  — See  Wind, 

WHTR'RING,  n.  A  buzzing  noise  ;  a  noise  such 
as  a  partridge  or  moorcock  makes  when  it 
springs  from  the  ground  ;  whiz.  Chapman. 

fWHIR'RY,  V.  n.     To  whir.  Jamieson. 

WHISK,  n.  [Dut.  wisch,  a  switch,  a  clout ;  Ger. 
wisch,  a  whisk,  a  wisp,  a  clout.] 

1.  A  quick,  sweeping,  or  violent  motion. 

One  shower  of  hail  with  a  sudden  whisk.        Ikcrberville. 

2.  A  wisp  or  broom  of  straw,  dried  stalks,  or 
the  like  ;  a  kind  of  brush  or  broom.  Swift. 

3.  An  instrument,   commonly  of  wire,  used 
for  beating  up  eggs,  &c.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  part   of  a   woman's   dress ;    a  kind  of 
tippet  or  cape.  "  Wearing  a  lawn  whisk."  Child. 

5.  A  cooper's  plane  for  levelling  the  chines 
of  barrels.  Newton. 


WHISK,  V.  a.     [Dut.  wisschen,  to  wij>e,  to  clean  ; 
Ger.  wischen,  to  wipe,  to  n  "  ~ 

pp.  WHISKING,  WHISKED.] 


Ger.  wischen,  to  wipe,  to  rub.]     [i.  whisked  ; 


1.  To  brush  or  sweep  with  a  slight,  rapid  mo- 
tion, as  with  a  broom.  Skelton. 

2.  To  move  with  a  quick,  sweeping  action  ; 
to  move  nimbly,  as  when  one  sweeps. 

He  whisked  his  party-colored  wings.  Haleigh. 

3.  To  whip,  as  eggs.  Niles. 

WHISK,  V.  n.    To  move  nimbly  with  velocity. 

A  strange  gentleman  whisked  by  me.  Addison. 

WHISK'^R,  n.    L  One  who,  or  that  which,  whisks. 

2.  The  hair  growing  on  a  man*s  cheeks,  un- 
shaven, chiefly  used  m  the  plural;  —  formerly 
applied  also  to  hair  growing  on  the  upper  lip, 
now  more  commonly  called  mustaches.       Pope. 

3.  Coarse  hair  on  the  upper  lip  of  a  cat. 

WHIS'K^RED  (hwis'kerd),  a.     Having  whiskers. 

WHis'KJgT,  n.     A  basket;  —  a  skuttle.      Wright. 

WHIS'K^Y  (hwis'ke),  n.  [Gael,  usquebaugh  (pro- 
nounced wisky  bay.  Thomson) ;  —  which  is  de- 
rived from  Gael,  uisge-beatha,  water  of  life; 
uisge,  water,  heatha,  life.  The  latter  word, 
beatha,  is  omitted  in  whiskey. — Erse  usky.] 

1.  A  kind  of  spirit  distilled  from  barley, 
wheat,  rye,  maize,  potatoes,  &c.        Dunglison. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  light  one-horse 
chaise  for  quick  travelling;  a  sort  of  gig ;  — 
sometimes  called  a  tim~iohiskey .  2'odd. 

,6^  This  word  is  very  often  written  whisky. 

WHISK'JNG,  p.  a.     1.  Moving  nimbly  ;  sweeping 

along  lightly.  "The  whisking  winds."  Purchas. 

2.  Great ;  large.     [Local,  Eng.]      Holloway. 

WHTs'P;^^  (hwis'per),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hwisprian\ 
Ger.  wisperny  wispeln  ;  Dan.  hviske  ;  Sw.  hviska ; 
Icel.  hvisla.]  [t.  whispered  ;  pp.  whisper- 
ing, whispered.] 

1.  To  speak  with  a  low,  sibilant  voice,  or 
with  the  breath  not  made  vocal.  Bacon. 

Then  softly  whispered  in  her  faithful  ear.  Pope. 

2.  To  make  a  low,  sibilant  sound. 

The  IcioWovf-^whispering  breeze,  the  pliant  rills.     Thomson. 

3.  To  speak  with  suspicion  or  timorous  cau- 
tion. Johnson. 

To  whisper  a^rainst,  to  plot  against  secretly.  "All 
that  hate  me  whisper  together  against  me."  Ps.  xli.  7. 

WHTS'Pj^R,  V.  a.  1.  To  address  in  a  low  voice. 
*'  He  fwstwhispers  the  man  in  the  ear.'*   Bacon. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  low,  sibilant  voice. 

Nor  whisper  more  a  word.  Chapman. 

Toil  have  heard  of  the  news  abroad  — I  mean  the  whii^' 

pered  ones.  Shak. 

3.  fTo  prompt  secretly  or  cautiously.  "He 
came  to  whisper  Walsey."  Shak. 

WHIS'P5;r,  w.  1.  A  low,  soft  voice,  or  utterance 
of  words  spoken  with  the  breath  not  made 
vocal ;  a  sibilant  or  faint  voice  or  utterance. 

Soft  whispers  through  the  assembly  went.  Dryden. 

2.  A  low,  sibilant  sound,  as  of  the  wind. 

3.  A  cautious  or  timorous  speech.  South. 

WHIS'P^R-JgR,  n.    1.  One  who  whispers.  Brevint, 
2.  A  private  talker  ;  a  teller  of  secrets  ;  a  con- 
veyer of  intelligence.  Bacon, 
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WHISPERING 

WHlSTpR-lNG,  p.  a.  1.  Uttering  a  low  Toice  ; 
speaking  in  a  low,  sibilant  tone. 

For  talking  age  and  whitpering  lovers  made.      Goldsmith. 

2.  Telling  secretly ;  backbiting.      Goldsmith. 

Whispering  place,  dome,  or  gallery,  a  place  in  which 
whispers  or  feeble  sounds  are  heard  at  an  unusually 
great  distance,  an  effect  due  to  the  sound  being  re- 
flected one  or  more  times.  Hutton. 

WHlS'P^R-ING,  n.  The  act  or  the  sound  of  one 
who,  or  that  which,  whispers ;  whisper ;  cau- 
tious speech.  Sidney. 

WHlS'P?E-lNG-LY,  ad.     In  a  low  voice. 

WHIST,  n.  A  game  at  cards  played  by  four  per- 
sons, each  having  thirteen  cards;  —  so  called 
because  requiring  close  attention  and  conse- 
quent silence.  Hoyk. 

WHIST,  inter).  A  command  to  be  silent ;  be 
still !  be  silent !  hush !  Lodge. 

WHIST,  a.     Silent ;  still ;  quiet  ;  silenced. 
The  winds,  witli  wonder  whist. 
Smoothly  the  waters  kissed.  Milton. 

t  WHIST,  v:a.    To  silence ;  to  still.         Spenser. 

t  WHIST,  V.  n.    To  become  silent.      Ld.  Surrey. 

WHIS'TLE  (hwis'sl),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hwistlan ;  Sw. 
hvissla ;  Dan.  hvidsle,  hvisle.]     [i.  whistled  ; 

pp.  WHISTLING,  WHISTLED.] 

1.  To  form  a  kind  of  shrill  musical  sound 
by  expelling  or  drawing  the  breath  through  the 
small  orifice  made  by  contracting  the  lips  ;  to 
make  the  breath  shrilly  sonorous  by  contract- 
ing the  lips  and  forcing  the  air  through  them. 

He  whistled,  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought.     Dryden. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  with  a  small,  shrill  wind- 
instrument.  Johnson. 

3.  To  sound  shrill ;  to  make  a  shrill  sound. 
The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  tlic  billows  roar.         Pope. 

WHIS'TLE  (hwis'sl),  v.  a.  1.  To  make  or  execute 
by  whistling  ;  as,  "To  whistle  a  tune." 

2.  To  call  or  summon  by  a  whistle. 

Let  him  whistle  them  backwards  and  forwards  till  he  is 
weary.  South. 

To  whistle  off,  to  dismiss  by  a  whistle  j —  a  term  in 
hawking.  Sliak. 

WHIS'TLE  (hwis'sl),  «.     [A.  S.  hwistle.1 

1.  Noise  made  by  one  who  whistles  ;  a  shrill 
sound  made  by  expelling  or  drawing  the  breath 
through  the  orifice  made  by  contracting  the  lips. 

They  fear  his  whistle,  and  forsake  tlie  seas.  DrjiO^n. 

2.  A  small,  shrill  wind-instrument,  in  tone 
resembling  a  fife,  but  blown  at  the  end :  —  any 
wind-instrument  by  which  a  sound  is  formed 
like  that  made  by  whistling :  —  a  small  pipe  used 
by  a  boatswain  to  call  the  sailors.  Moore. 

Don't  give  too  much  for  the  whistle.  Franklin. 

3.  A  call  or  summons,  as  that  of  a  boatswain 
or  a  sportsman,  mctde  by  whistling.         Wright. 

4.  The  shrill  noise  made  as  a  signal  by  giv- 
ing vent  to  the  steam  through  a  small  orifice  in 
locomotive  engines.  Wright. 

5.  The  organ  of  whistling;  the  mouth.  "  To 
wet  our  whistles.'*     [Vulgar.]  Walton, 

6.  A  shrill  sound,  as  of  the  wind.     Johnson. 

WHIs'TLE-FISH  (hwis'sl-fish),  n.  {Ich.)  A 
species  of  fish  of  the  cod  family  ;  the  sea-loach  ; 
rockling ;  Motella  vulgaris.  Tarrell. 

WHlS'TLjgR  (hwis'ler),  n.     One  who  whistles. 

WHIST'LJNG  (hwis'ling),  n.  The  act  or  the  sound 

of  one  who  whistles.  Pope. 

f  WHIST'LY,  ad.   Silently.  Arden  of  Feversham. 

WHiT,  n.  [A.  S.  wiht,  a  creature,  a  thing.]  A 
point ;  a  jot ;  a  tittle  ;  a  very  small  part. 

It  does  not  me  a  whit  displease.  Cowley. 

WHITE  (hwit),  m.  1.  A  negative  color,  or  the 
color,  as  that  of  snow,  produced  by  the  combi- 
nation of  all  the  prismatic  colors  mixed  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  exist  in  the  solar  rays. 
White  and  black  are  not  [in  strictness]  colors  themselves, 
but  are,  as  the  representatives  of  liglit  and  darkness,  simply 
the  modifiers  of  colors,  in  reducing  them,  and  the  hues  aris- 
ing from  them,  by  their  attenuating  and  neutralizing  effects, 
to  tints  and  shades  respectively.  D.  R.  Hay. 

2.  The  mark  at  which  an  arrow  was  shot, 
which  used  to  be  painted  white.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  white,  as  the  white  part  of  an 
egg,  or  of  the  eye.  Cowley.    Shak. 

4.  A  white  man,  or  one  of  the  white  race.  CI. 
WHITE  (hwit),  a-     [M.  Goth,  hueits ;  A.  S.  hwit, 

hwite ;  Dut.   wit ;  Frs.  hwit ;  Ger.  weis ;  Dan. 
hvid ;  Sw.  hvit ;  Icel.  hvitr.'] 
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1.  Having  the  appearance  of  pure  snow ; 
snowy ;  —  the  opposite  or  antagonist  of  black. 

Flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white.  Shak. 

2.  "Wanting  color  in  the  cheeks  ;  having  the 
color  which  fear  produces  ;  pale.  Shak. 

3.  Emblematic  of  purity,  sincerity,  innocence, 
simplicity,  or  candor.  Dryden. 

To  feastful  mirth  be  this  white  hour  assigned.         Fope. 

4.  Gray  with  age  ;  having  white  hair.      Shak. 

5.  Free  from  immorality ;  pure ;  unblem- 
ished; unclouded;  not  defiled: — fair;  blond. 

No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.  Pope. 

>R@=  fVkite  was  anciently  used  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment. Dr.  Busby  used  to  call  his  favorite  scholars  his 
"  white  boya."     PuUeyn. 

White  light,  (Opt.)  a  compound  of  all  the  primary 
colors  mixed  together  in  the  same  proportions  in 
which  they  exist  in  the  solar  rays.  Young. 

Syn.  —  See  Fair. 

WHITE,  V.  a.    To  make  white  ;  to  whiten,     [k.] 

His  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow,  so 

as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them.  Jlaj-h  ix.  3. 

WHIte'-Ant,  n.  iEnt.)  A  neuropterous  insect 
of  the  genus  2'ermes ;  a  termite.  Baird. 

WHi'TE-AKSENIC  (-ilr'se-nik  or  Strs'njk),  n. 
(Min.)  A  white,  transparent,  or  opaque,  some- 
times crystallized  mineral,  of  vitreous  or  silky 
lustre,  of  an  astringent,  sweetish  taste,  and  con- 
sisting of  an  equivalent  of  arsenic  and  three 
equivalents  of  oxygen.  Dana. 

WHITE'BAIT,  ».  (Ich.)  A  small,  delicate  fish  of 
the  herring  family ;  Clupea  alba.  Yarrell. 

WHlTE'BEAM-TREE,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given 
to  Pyrus  Aria.  Its  scarlet  fruit  renders  it  very 
ornamental  in  autumn.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WHIte'-BeAr,  n.  (Zool.)  The  polar  bear;  Tha- 
larctos  maritimus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WHITE'BOlf ,  n.  1.  t  A  term  of  endearment  to  a 
favorite  son  or  dependant.  F&rd. 

2.  One  of  a  class  of  Irish  levellers  or  insur- 
gents, who  began  to  create  alarm  in  Ireland  in 
1762 ;  —  so  called  from  their  ordinary  dress  be- 
ing a  white  frock.  Ency. 

WHITE'BOY-fSM,  n.  The  principles  or  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Whiteboys.  Ch.  Ob. 

WHITE'-BRANT,  »i.  {Omith.)  A  species  of  goose 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  continents  ; 
the  snow-goose  ;  Anser  hyperboreus.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-CAM-P!-0N,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  common  in  hedge-banks 
in  Europe,  and  cultivated  as  a  border  flower ; 
Lychnis  vespertina.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WHIte'CAP,  «.  (Omith.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  mountain-sparrow.  Booth. 

WHITE'-CE-DAR,  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree,  growing  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  which  yields  a 
light,  but  very  durable  wood ;  the  American  ar- 
bor-vitse ;  Thuja  ocddentalis.  Gray. 

WHITE'-CEN'tAU-RV,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
centaury  bearing  white  flowers  ;  Centaurea  alba. 

WHght. 

WHITE'-CLO-V^R,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  clover 
growing  in  pastures,  waste  places,  and  wood- 
lands, and  having  white  flowers ;  Trifolium 
repens.  Gray. 

WHiTE'-COAT,  n.  A  fisherman's  name  for  the 
skin  of  a  young  seal.  Simmonds. 

WHlTE'-COP-P^R,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper,  nick- 
el, and  zinc ;  German  silver ;  packfong.  —  See 
Silver.  Ure. 

WHITE-c6p'P5R-AS,  re.  (Min.)  A  white  min- 
eral, —  and  also  of  other  colors,  —  of  an  astrin- 
gent taste,  occurring  in  crystals,  and  also  in 
granular  masses,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  water ;  — 
called  also  coquimbite.  Dana. 

WHITE'-CR6PS,  n.  pi.  Grain  and  seed  crops,  as 
distinguished  from  green  crops,  or  those  culti- 
vated for  their  roots  or  herbage.         Simmonds. 

WHITE'-DAR-N^L,  n.  (Bot.)  A  prolific  and 
troublesome  weed  growing  among  corn  ;  Lolium 
temulentum.  Wright. 

WHITE'EAR,  n.  (Omith.)  The  fallow-finch  or 
wheatear ;  Saxicola  amanthe.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-FACE,  n.  A  white  mark  on  the  fore- 
head of  a  horse.  Farm.  Ency. 


WHITENER 


WHfTE'-FACED  (hwSt'fast),  i 
face. 


White-ttsh  \Beluiia  catodon). 


Having  a  white 
Shak. 

WHITE'-F£ATH-(;r,  n.     Cowardice.  Roget. 

WHITE'-FILM,   n.      A   disease   of  the   eyes  .of 

sheep,  &o.  Clarke. 

WHITE'-FISH,  n.    (ZoOl.)  1.  A  fish  of  the  herring 

kind ;  Alosa  menhaden.  Bartlett. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  fairiily,  resembling 
a  herring ;  Coregonus  albns.  Storer. 

3.  An  ani- 
mal of  the  or- 
der Cetacea ; 
Beluga  cato- 
don ;  —  called 
also  white- 
whale.     Bell. 

WHITE'-FOOT  (-fut),  n.  A  white  mark  on  the 
foot  of  a  horse,  between  the  fetlock  and  the 
coffin.  Wright. 

WHITE'-HEAT,  «.  The  temperature  at  which 
ignited  bodies  become  white. 

SS^  The  color  of  incandescent  bodies  varies  with 
the  intensity  of  the  heat.  The  first  degree  of  lumi- 
nousness  is  an  obscure  red.  As  the  heat  augments,  the 
redness  becomes  more  and  more  vivid,  till  at  last  it 
acquires  a  full  red  glow.  If  the  temperature  still  in- 
creases, the  character  of  the  glow  changes,  and,  by 
degrees,  it  becomes  white,  shining  with  increasing 
brilliancy  as  the  heat  augments,  and  indicating  the 
temperature  called  white-heat.     Tamer. 

WHITE'-HEL'Lf-BdRE,  n.  (Bot.)  A  monocoty- 
ledonous  plant,  containing  an  irritant  narcotic 
poison,  the  properties  of  which  are  due  to  vera- 
tria" ;  Veratrum  album.  Baird. 

WHiTE'-HER-EING,  «.  A  fresh  herring,  as  op- 
posed to  a  dry  or  red  herring.  Shak. 

WHITE-HORSE'-FISH,  n.  (Ich.)  A  fish  of  the 
ray  kind,  having  a  rough,  spiny  back,  and  three 
rows  of  strong  spines  on  the  tail ;  Baiajul- 
lonica.        .  Wnght.- 

WHITE'-IR'ON  (I'urn),  n.  A  name  applied  to 
tinned  iron  plate.  Tomlinson. 

WHiTE'-iE'ON-PY-RI'TE§,  re.    (Min.)  A  brittle, 
pale-yellow  mineral,  of  metallic  lustre,  some- 
times occurring  in  crystals,  and  consisting  of 
bisulphide  of  iron;   marcasite;   radiated  pyri- 
tes. Dana. 
WHITE'-LAnD,  n.     Clayey  land,  which  is  of  a 
whitish  color  when  dry.  Vre. 
WHITE'-LEAD  (hwlt'led),  re.      1.    Carbonate  of 
protoxide  of  lead  ;    ceruse  ;  —  much  used  as  a 
paint.                                                              Turner. 
2.  (Min.)  A  native  carbonate  of  lead ;  —  called 
also  cerusite.                                                   Dana. 
WHITE'-LEAF,  re.    A  kind  of  leaf-metal  made 
of  tin.                                                   Simmonds. 
Buif  leather  ;   whit- 
Simmonds. 

WHITE'-LEGGED  (hwIt'lSgd),  a.     Having  white 

legs.  HiU. 

WHITE'-LIME,  n.     A  preparation  for  whitening 

walls;  white-wash.  Simmonds. 

WHiTE'-LIMED   (hwit'llmd),   a.      Covered  with 

white  plaster ;  as,  "  White-limed  walls." 
WHITE'-LINE,  re.     (Printing.)    A  broad  blank 
space  between  lines  of  types.  Simmonds. 

WHITE'-LIV-5RED  (hwit'liv-erd),  a.  1.  Envious  ; 
malicious.  Beau.  Sg  Fl. 

2.  Cowardly  ;  dastardly  ;  pusillanimous. 
White-livered  runagate  I  what  doth  he  there?  Shak. 

t  WHITE'LY,  a.     Coming  near  to  white. 

A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow.  Sliak. 

WHITE'MEAT,  re.     1.  Food  made  of  milk,  butter, 

cheese,  eggs,  and  the  like,     [r.]  Tusser. 

2.    Toung   or   delicate   flesh    food,   as  veal, 

poultry,  rabbits,  pork,  &c.  Simmx>nds. 

WHI'TEN   (hwl'tn),   V.  a.     \i.   whitened  ;    pp. 

WHITENING,   WHITENED.]     To   superinduce  a 

white  color  upon  ;  to  make  white  ;  to  bleach. 

And  human  bones  yet  whiten  all  the  ground.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  whiten  is  to  superinduce  a  white  color ; 

to  bleach  and  to  blanch  is  to  remove  coloring  matter, 

or  take  away  the  original  color.     Whiten  a  house  or 

a  wall ;  bleach  linen  ;  blanch  almonds. 

WHI'TEN,  v.  n.     To  grow  or  become  white. 
The  loosened  canvas  trembles  with  the  wind, 
And  the  sea  whitens  with  auspicious  gales.  Smith, 

WHl'TEN-^R  (hwi'tn-er),  re.     One  who  whitens. 


WHiTE'-L£ATH-¥R,    re. 
leather. 
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WHlTE'Npss,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  white  ; 
freedom  from  color  ;  the  result  of  the  union  of 
the  three  primary  colors. 

He  [Solomon]  was  clothed  in  the  purest  linen  of  Egypt, 
whose  whiteness,  though  very  bright,  yet  it  fell  short  of  the 
natural  whiteness  of  the  lily.  J3p.  Taylor. 

2.  Paleness  ;  pallor  ;  wan  look. 

Thou  tremblest;  and  the  whiieJtess  of  tliy  cheek 

Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand.  SJiak. 

3.  Purity  ;  cleanness  ;  spotlessness.  Drydeji. 

WHI'TEN-Ing,  n.  A  preparation  of  chalk  used 
as  a  polishing  material ;  whiting.  Field. 

WHi'TEN-ING-STONE,  n.  A  sharpening  and 
polishing  stone  employed  by  cutlers.  Simmonds. 

WHITE'-NUN,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  species  of  goos- 
ander, or  merganser,  having  the  belly,  abdo- 
men, throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  white  ; 
the  smew ;  Mergus  albeUus.  Yarrell. 

WHITE'-P6P-L AR,  n.  (Bof.)  A  lofty  tree  of  very 
rapid  growth,  yielding  white,  light,  and  tough 
wood,  and  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe  ;  the 
abele-tree ;  Populus  alba.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-POP-PY,  n.  (Bot.)  A  variety  of  Papa- 
ver  sommferum,  from  which  opium  is  obtained 
in  large  quantities.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  usu- 
ally two  or  three,  sometimes  five  or  six,  feet 
hio;h,  bearing  large  terminal  white  flowers  and 
a  large  capsule  containing  numerous  minute, 
white  seeds.  The  virtues  of  the  plant  reside 
chiefly  in  the  capsules.  Wood  ^  Bache. 

WHITE'-POT,  n.  {Cookery.)  A  name  given  to  a 
kind  of  custard.  King. 

fWHITE'-PoW-DfR,  n.  An  imaginary  compo- 
sition resembling  gunpowder,  but  supposed  to 
explode  without  noise.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

WHITE'-PR5-0IP'J-TATE,  n.  (Chem.)  A  white 
substance  precipitated  by  adding  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  to  a  solution  of  ammonia 
in  excess.  Mill&r. 

j6®=  Kane  regards  white-precipitate  as  a  compound 
of  chloride  of  mercury  and  amide  of  mercury. 

WHIT'^R,  n.    A  whitener.  Anderson. 

t  WHITE'-RENT,  n.     {Old  Eng.   Law.)     Rent 

payable  in  silver  or  white  money.      Blackstone. 
WHITE'-KOT, ».     (Bot.)     A  plant    erroneously 

thought  to  cause  the  rot  in  animals  that  feed  on 

it ;  pennywort ;  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  Eng.  Cyc. 
WHITES,  re.pZ.     1.  {Med.)  A  discharge  of  white, 

yellowish,  or  greenish  mucus  from  the  vagina ; 

fluor  albus  ;  leucorrhoea.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  finest  sort  of  flour  which  is  made  from 

white  wheat.  Simmonds. 

WHITE'-SMITH,  n.     1.  A  worker  in  white-iron, 

or  tinned  plate ;  a  tinsmith.  Ogilvie. 

2.  One  who  does  finishing  work  upon  articles 

of  iron,   in  distinction  from  one  who   forges 

them.  Coffin. 

WHITE'-SPEtJcE,  re.     {Bot.)     A  varifty   of  the 

spruce,     characterized    by     oblong-cylindrical 

cones,  the  scales  of  which  have  firm  and  entire 

edges;  Abies  alba.  —  See  SpjtuCB.  Gray. 

WHITE'-SQUAll,  n.     A  squall  unaccompanied 

by  a  diminution  of  light.  Mar.  Diet. 

WHIte'-STAfp,  n.      The  badge  or  emblem  of 

office  of  lord  high  treasurer  of  England. 

To  this  talent  Danby—  by  birth  a.  . .  country  gentleman  — 

owed  liis  white-staff,  his  garter,  and  his  dultedom.  Macavlay. 

WHlTE'ST^R,  n.  A  bleacher  of  linen  ;  a  wHit- 
ster.  Todd. 

WHITE'-STONE,  n.  {Min.)  A  granular  com- 
pound of  felspar  and  quartz,  and  sometimes  of 
garnet ;  —  called  also  granuUte,  eurite,  and  lep- 
tynite.  Humble.    Dana, 

"WHiTE'-SWBLL-INGf,  n.  {Med.)  A  tumefaction 
and  softening  of  the  soft  parts  and  ligaments 
which  surround  the  joints,  or  a  swelling  and 
caries  of  the  articular  extremities  of  bones  — 

■  both  of  which  states  may  exist  at  the  same 
time.  Dunglison. 

eS"  "  It  may  attack  any  one  of  the  joints,  but  is 
most  commonly  met  with  in  the  knee,  the  haunch, 
the  foot,  tlie  elbow,  and  generally  occurs  in  scrofulous 
children."     Dunglison. 

WHITE'-TAIL,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  fallow-finch, 
white-ear ;  Saxicola  mnantke.  Tarrell. 

WHITE'-TAL-LOW,  n.  ARussiantallowobtained 
from  the  fat  of  sheep  and  goats.        Simmonds. 

WHITE'— THORN,  ».     {Bot.)    A  rosaceous  plant, 


of  which  there  are  several  ornamental  varieties, 
much  used  for  forming  quickset  hedges  ;  com- 
mon hawthorn  ;  Cratcegus  OxyacantJm.  Loudon. 

WHiTE'-THROAT,  «.  {Ornith.)  The  common 
name  of  two  species  {Curruca  cinerea,  or  com- 
mon white-throat,  and  Curruca  garrula,  or  les- 
ser white-throat)  of  insessorial  singing-birds, 
belonging  to  the  family  Sylviadce,  found  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  in  Siberia,  having 
the  throat  and  middle  part  of  the  belly  of  a 
white  color.  '  Yarrell.     Gould. 

WHITE'-VlT'E!-OL,re.  (.Wit.)  Abrittle,  — white, 
reddish,  or  bluish,  —  transparent  or  translucent 
crystalline  mineral,  of  an  astringent,  metallic, 
and  nauseous  taste,  and  consisting  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  ;  —  called  also  zinc-vitriol,  and  goslarite. 
;6®=  White-vitTiol,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  arts, 
is  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  granular  state,  like  loaf-sugar, 
produced  by  melting  and  agitation  while  it  is  cooling. 
It  is  very  extensively  employed  in  medicine  and  in 
dyeing.     Dana. 

WHlTE'WASH^  (hwlt'wosh),  n.  1.  A  wash,  or 
liquid  cosmetic,  for  making  the  skin  fair. 

A  whole  sermon  against  a  whitewash.  Addison. 

2.  A  mixture  of  lime  or  whiting,  size,  and 

water,  for  whitening  walls,  &o.  Harte. 

WHiTE'WASH    (hwlt'wosll),    v.   a.      [i.   "WHITE- 

■W ASHED  ■,pp.  WHITBWASHING,-WHITEW ASHED.] 

1.  To  cover  with  whitewash. 

The  whitewashed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor.      Goldsmith. 

2.  To  get  rid  of  or  defraud,  as  importunate 
creditors,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  act  of  in- 
solvency.    [England.]  Smart.     Simmonds. 

WHITE'WASH-pE  (-w5sh-),  n.  One  who  white- 
washes. Clarke. 

The  act 
Clarke. 

WHITE'- WA-TfR,  n.  A  kind  of  disease  to  which 
sheep  are  subject.  Wright. 

WHITB'-WAX,  n.  Bleached  wax.         Simmonds. 

WHITE'-WEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  common  weed, 
bearing  syngenesious  flowers  with  white  rays, 
and  a  yellow  disk  ;  ox-eye  daisy  ;  white  daisy ; 
Leucanfhemum  vulgaj'e.  Gray. 

WHITE'— WINE,  n.  A  name  given  any  wine  of  a 
paler  color  than  the  deep  wines.  Port,  Burgundy, 
&c. ;  any  light-colored  wine,  as  Sherry,  Marsala, 
Madeira,  &c.  Smart.    Simmonds. 

WHITE'-WINGED  (-wingd),  a.  Having  white 
wings.     "  The  white-winged  plover."  Thomson. 

WHiTE'-WOOD  (-wftd),  n.  {Bot.)  A  beautiful 
forest-tree,  sometimes  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  height,  indigenous  in  North  America ;  the 
tulip-tree  ;  Liriodendron  tulipifera.  —  See  Tu- 
lip-tree. Wood. 


WHITE'WASH-ING  (hwlt'wosh-jng),  n. 
of  one  who  whitewashes. 


WHITE'-WORT    (hwit'wurt), 
name  of  an  herb. 


{Bot.)      The 
Clarke. 
WHITH'fR,  ad.     [A.  S.  hwyder,  hwider.'] 

1.  To  what  place  ;  —  used  interrogatively  or 
absolutely.    "  Whither  am  I  hurried  ?  "  Dryden. 

Calm  as  water  when  tlie  winds  are  gone, 

And  no  one  can  tell  whither.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  which  place  ;  —  used  relatively. 

That  lord  advanced  to  Winchester,  whither  Sir  John  Berke- 
ley brought,  him  two  regiments  more  of  fbot.  Clarendon. 

'       3.  To  what  degree ;  to  what  point ;  how  far. 

Whither  at  length  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience?  E.  Jbnson. 
WHITH'5R-S0-EV'?R,  ad.  To  whatsoever  place. 
WHITH'?E-WAED,  ad.     Towards  what  or  which 


Browne.     Southey. 


place  ;  whither. 

WHIT'JNG,    n.       1. 

{Ich.)    A  sea-fish 

allied  to  the  cod ; 

Merlangus    mtlga- 

ris  ;  —  so      called 

from  the  whiteness  "  ninng. 

of  the  muscular  parts.    Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  Chalk  cleared  of   all  impurities,   ground 

with  water,  and  dried;  Spanish  white  ;  —  used 

as  a  polishing  material,  and  for  making  putty 

and  whitewash.  Fairholt. 

t  WHIT'ING-MOP,  n.     [Eng.  whiting,  and  mop, 

the  young  of  any  animal.] 

1.  A  young  whiting.  Beau.  S;  Fl. 

2.  A  fair  or  tender  lass.  Massinger. 
WHIT'ING-POL'LACK,  ».     {Teh.)     A   fish  com- 
mon on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Britain ;  Merlangus 
Pollachius.  —  See  Pollack.  Yairell. 


WHIT'ING-Pdl^T,  ».  {Ich.)  A  malacopterygious 
fish  allied  to  the  cod  ;  Morrhua  lusca.  Yarrell. 
,6®"  From  a  dark  spot  at  the  origin  of  the  pectoral 
fin,  in  which  it  resembles  the  whiting,  it  is  called 
whiting-poat.  It  is  called  bib,  blens,  blinds,  and 
pout,  from  the  power  it  possesses  of  inflating  a  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  eyes  and  other  parts  of  the 
head.    Eng:  Cyc. 

WHIT'fSH,  a.     1.  Somewhat  white.  Boyle. 

2.  {Bof.)  Covered  with  an  opaque  white  pow- 
der, as  the  leaves  of  many  cotyledons.  Lindley. 

WHiT'JSH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  whitish. 

WHIT'LEATH-eR,  n.  1.  Leather  dressed  with 
alum  ;  —  remarkable  for  toughness.  Tusser. 

2.  A  whitish,  tough,  elastic  ligament,  situ- 
ated along  the  back  of  the  neck  of  grazing  ani- 
mals. Niles. 

WHIT'LOW,  n.  [A.  S.  whit,  white,  and  hw,  a 
flame,  —  from  the  color  of  the  ulcer,  and  the 
burning.  Dunglison.']  {Med.)  An  inflammatory 
tumor  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  especially  of  the 
first  phalanx,  commonly  terminating  in  an  ab- 
scess. It  is  seated  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  or  between  the  periosteum  and  bone,  or 
it  occupies  the  sheath  of  a  tendon.     Dunglison. 

WHIT'LOW-GRAss,  n.  {Bot.)  1.  The  common 
name  of  small  annual  or  perennial,  evergreen, 
cruciferous  plants,  of  the  genus  Draba.  Loudon, 
2.  An  annual  plant  common  on  very  old  walls 
in  Eiigland ;  the  rue-leaved  saxifrage  ;  Saxifra- 
ga  tridactylites.  Lee. 

WHIT'SOtJR,  «.     A  kind  of  apple.  Clarke. 

WHlT'ST^E,  re.  [A  contraction  of  whitester.]  A 
bleacher  of  linen ;  a  whitener.  Shak. 

WHIT'SUL,  n.  Whitemeat,  or  milk,  sour  milk, 
cheese,  curds,  and  butter.  [Local,  Eng.]  Careic. 

WHIT'SUN,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  observed  at, 
Whit-Sunday,  or  Whitsuntide.  Shak. 

WHIT'-SfrN-DAY,  re.  {Eccl.)  A  festival  of  the 
church,  answering  to  the  Pentecost  of  the  Jews, 
and  observed  in  memory  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  that  day  ;  the  seventh  Sunday 
after  Easter  ;  Whitsuntide.  Eden. 

WHIT'SUN-TlDE,  n.  [A  contracted  form  of 
white  Sunday  tide,  —  so  called  from  the  white 

,  vestments  worn  on  that  day  by  the  candidates 
for  baptism.]  {Eccl.)  The  anniversary  of  the 
Jewish  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  the  apostles 
were  "baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire,"  and  when  they  themselves  commenced 
their  ministry  by  baptizing  three  thousand  per- 
sons ;  the  seventh  Sunday,  and  the  forty-ninth 
day,  after  Easter  ;  Whit-Sunday.  Sidney. 

WHIT'TEN  (hwit'tn),  n.  {Bot.)  The  small-leaved 

lime.  Loudon. 

WHIT'TEN-TREE,  n.  A  sort  of  tree.   Ainsworth. 

WHIT'TLE  (hwlt'tl),  n.  [A.  S.  hwitel,  hwitle,  a 
kind  of  cloak,  also  a  knife.] 

1.  A  sort  of  blanket  or  blanched  woollen  cloth, 
worn  by  women  as  a  mantle.  Somerville. 

2.  A  knife,  —  particularly  a  pocket-knife,  or 
one  worn  in  a  sheath  at  the  girdle. 

Hard  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down; 
Virginius  caught  the  whittle  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 


WHITTLED  ; 


tacanla^. 
pp.    WHIT- 


WHIT'TLE,    V.    a.       U 
TLING,  "WHITTLED.] 

1.  t  To  sharpen ;  to  edge  ;  to  whet.  Ilakewill. 

2,  To  cut  with  a  knife.  Johnson. 
fl@=  To  whittle  sticks,  to  cut  off^the  bark  with  a 

knife ;  to  make  them  white.    Hence,  also,  a  knife  is, 
in  derision,  called  a  whittle.    Ray. 

WHIT'TLE,  V.  n.     To  cut  wood  with  a  knife. 

Americans  must  and  will  whittle,  N.  P,  Willis. 

WHIT'TLE-SHAWL,  n.  A  fine  kerseymere  shawl 
bordered  with  fringes.  Booth. 

WHIT'TR^T,  n.    A  weasel.     [Scot.]      Jamieson. 

WHI'TY-BEoWn,  a.     [white  sxyA.  brown.]     Of  a 
color  between  white  and  brown.  Pegge. 

WHIZ,  ».  re.     [An  onomatopoeia.]    \i.  whizzed  ; 
pp.  WHIZZING,  WHIZZED.]  To  make  a  noise  be- 
tween humming  and  hissing  ;  to  buzz. 
Then,  as  the  winged  weapon  whizzed  along. 
See  now,  said  he,  whose  arm  is  better  strung.         Dryden, 

WHiZ,  n.    A  noise  between  humming  and  hiss- 
ing.    "  The  whiz  of  a  cannon  ball."   Guardian. 
WhIz'ZING-LY,  ad.    So  as  to  whiz.  Clarke, 

WHO  {M),  pron.  sing.  &  pi.     [A.  S.  hwa.]     [pos- 


MiEN,  SIR;    m6vE,  NOR,  s6n  ;   BULL,  BUR,  RfJLE.  — 9,  §},  5,  |,  soft;  E,  B,  £,  J,  hard;   f  flis  z;   :^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


•  C  interj.     Stop  :  —  used  by  teamsters 
)  to  stop  their  teams.  Smith. 


WHO 

sessive  whose  ;  objective  "whom.]  A  pronoun 
relative,  applied  to  persons. 

Wc  have  no  perfect  description  of  it,  nor  any  knowledge 

liow  or  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  At^ot. 

O,  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong.  Tennyson. 

A  man  can  never  be  obliged  to  submit  to  any  power,  un- 
less he  can  be  satisfied  who  is  the  person  who  has  a  right  to 
exercise  it.  Locke. 

/e-;fci^Itis  used  in  affirmative  sentences,  sometimes 
with  an  omission  of  the  antecedent,  and  also  inter- 
rogatively. 

For  who  talks  much  must  often  talk  in  vain.  Gaji. 

Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt?  Milton. 

;^=-The  form  whose  frequently  applies  to  things, 

being  often  equivalent  to  of  which.  —  See  Whose. 

Any  other  doctrine  whose  followers  are  punished?     Addison. 

^^s  who  should  say^  an  elliptical  expression  for  as 

one  who  should  say.  Colli 

WHO  (hwo 

WHO'A,  )  to  stop 

t  WHO'BUB,  ?i.     A  hubbub.  Beau.  §  Fl. 

Wh6-EV'5R  (ho-ev'er),  p7'oii.     Any  one,  without 

limitation  or  exception  ;  whosoever. 

I  tliiuk  mj'self  beholden,  whoever  shows  me  my  mistakes. 

Locke. 
WHOLE  (hoi),  ».     [A.    S.    hal,    healthy,    sound, 

whole ;    loccfg,   omoalg,    entire,   sound,    whole  ; 

Dut.  heel ;  Ger.  heil ;  Dan.  heel ;  Sw.  hel.  —  W. 

holl^  oil  —  Gr.  olog.  —  Old  Eng.  hole.'] 

1.  Containing  all ;  all ;  total  ;  undiminished. 

The  whole  people  should  be  taught.  Wordsworth. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  M.7io?e  world  kin.      Shak. 

2.  Entire;  integral;  undivided;  unbroken. 

We  eat  divers  things  by  morsels,  which,  if  we  should  eat 
whole,  would  choke  us.  Golden  Book. 

3.  Complete  ;  entire  ;  not  defective. 

The  elder  did  whole  regiments  afford.  Waller, 

4.  Uninjured  ;  unimpaired  ;  perfect. 

My  life  is  yet  whole  in  me.  2  Sam.  i.  9. 

5.  Sound;  well;  healthy;  cured ;  restored. 

There  he  remained  with  them  right  well  agreed, 

Till  of  his  wounds  he  waxed  whole  and  strong.  Spenser. 
Wilt  thou  be  made  whole?  John  v.  6. 

Whole  bloody  {Law.)  blood  which  is  derived  from  a 
couple  of  the  same  ancestors.  Burrill. 

Syu.  —  rTAoZe excludes  subtraction;  entire  excludes 
division;  complete  excludes  deficiency.  An  entire  or- 
ange is  not  yet  cut ;  after  being  sliced,  the  wAo/e orange 
may  be  put,  in  slices,  on  a  plate.  The  whole  or  total  pop- 
ulation ;  aw/ioZeormteorainuraber  ;an  entireset-^K  com- 
plete work.  A  man  may  have  an  eyitire  house  to  himself, 
and  not  one  complete  apartment. —  See  Complete. 

WHOLE  (hoi),  n.     1.  The  total;  totality;  all. 

It  contained  the  whol^.  of  religion  amongst  the  ancients, 
and  made  philosophy  more  agreeable.  Broome. 

2.  A  system  ;  a  regular  combination  of  parts. 

Begin  with  sense,  of  every  art  the  soul; 

Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  awhole.  Pope. 

j(^=-*' There  are  wholes  of  different  kinds;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  there  is  an  extended  whale,  of  which  the 
parts  lie  contiguous,  such  as  fiorfyand  space.  Second- 
ly, there  is  a  whole  of  which  the  parts  are  separated  or 
discrete,  such  as  number.  .  .  .  Tliirdly,  there  is  a  whole 
of  which  the  parts  do  not  exist  together,  but  only  by 
succession,  such  as  time,  consisting  of  minutes,  hoursj 
and  days,  or  as  many  more  parts  as  we  please,  but 
which  all  exist  successively,  or  not  together.  Fourth- 
ly, there  is  what  may  be  called  a  losfical  whole,  of  which 
the  several  species  are  parts.  .Animal,  for  example, 
is  a  whole,  in  this  sense ;  and  man,  dog,  horse,  &c., 
are  the  several  parts  of  it.  And,  fifthly,  the  different 
qualities  of  tlie  same  substance  may  be  said  to  be  dif- 
ferent parts  of  that  substance."    Lord  Monboddo. 

Upon  the  whole,  all  things  being  taken  into  consid- 
eration. "  It  cannot  consist  with  the  divine  attributes 
that  the  impious  man's  joys  should,  upon  the  whole, 
exceed  those  of  the  upright."  Mtterbury. 

WHOLE'-H66fed  (hol'hoft),  a.  Having  the  hoof 
undivided ;  solidungulous.  Kirby. 

WHOLE'-LENGTH  (hol'ldngtli),  a.  Extending 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  any  thing,  as  a  por- 
trait; full-length.  J.  Montgomery. 

WHOLE'NJE^SS  (hol'nes),  n.  The  quality  or  the 
state  of  being  whole  ;  entireness.  Ed.  Rev. 

WHOLE'SALE   (hol'sal),  w.     1.  Sale   of  goods  in 
large  quantities  to  retailers  ;   sale  in  the  gross. 
2.  The  whole  mass  or  bulk. 

Some,  from  vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and 
throw  contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.  Watts. 

WHOLE'SALE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  engaged  in, 
the  trade  by  wholesale. 

This  cost  me,  at  the  tvholesale  merchant's,  a  hundred 
drachmas;  I  made  two  hundred  by  selling  it  in  retail,  ^rfrfwon. 

WHOLE'SOME  (hol'sum),  a.  {whole  and  some.  — 
Dut.  heihaam  ;   Ger.  heilsom.'] 
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1.  Conferring,  or  preserving,  health ;  health- 
ful ;  healthy  ;  salutary  ;  salubrious. 

The  still  night,  not  now  as  ere  man  fell, 
Wholesome,  and  cool,  and  mild.  Milton. 

An  agreeable  and  wholesome  variety  of  food.        A.  Smith. 
Strengthened  and  braced  by  breathing,  iu  content, 
The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty.        WordswortJi. 

2.  Conducive  to  morality,  happiness,  virtue, 
or  any  good  result ;  useful ;  beneticial ;  sound. 

So  the  doctrine  contained  be  but  wholesome  and  edifying, 
a  want  of  exactness  in  speaking  may  be  overlooked.  Atterbury. 

Syn.  — See  Healthy. 

WHOLE'SOME-LY  (hol'sum-l?),  ad.  In  a  whole- 
some manner ;  salubriously.  Fox. 

WHOLE'SOME-NESS  (hol'sum-n6s),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  wholesome  ;  salubrity  ;  salutariness. 

WHOL'LY  (hol'le),  flfi.     1.  Completely;  perfectly. 

Victors  and  vanquished  in  the  various  field, 

Nor  wholly  overcome,  nor  wholly  yield.  J>ryden. 

2.  Entirely ;  fully ;  exclusively. 

Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste.  Milton. 

3.  Totally  ;  altogether. 

Nor  wholly  lost  we  so  deserved  a  prey; 

For  storms  repenting  part  of  it  restored.  Dryden, 

je®=  "  From  an  ill-judged  omission  of  the  silent  e 
in  this  word,  its  sound  has  been  corrupted  as  if  writ- 
ten hully ;  but  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  written 
wholely,  and  pronounced  lilce  the  adjective  holy,  and  so 
as  to  correspond  and  rhyme  with  solely.^'     Walker. 

WHOM  (h6m),  pi'on.  sing.  &  pi.  The  objective  case 
of  who  I  — used  of  persons.  —  See  "VV'ho. 

WH6M-S0-EV'J5R  (hom-so-ev'er),  pi^on.     The  ob- 
jective case  of  whosoever.  Gen.  xxxi.  22. 
t  WHOOB'UB  (hub'biib),  n.    Hubbub.  Shak. 
WHOOP  (h8p),  71.     1.  A  loud  shout,  as  of  pursuit. 

Let  them  breathe  a  while,  and  then 

Cry  whoop,  and  set  them  on  again.  Eudibras. 

2.  \Xi.upupa.'\  {Ornith.)  The  hoopoe.  Bailey. 

WHOOP  (hop),  V.  n.  [A.  S.  tvepan,  to  weep ;  wop, 
a  cry ;  hweop,  whooped ;  Frs.  wepa,  to  cry 
out,  to  cry  for  assistance.  — See  Hoop.]  [i. 
whooped;  j9p.  AVHOOPiNG,  WHOOPED.]  To make 
a  loud  cry ;  to  cry  out ;  to  shout ;  to  hoop. 

With  that  the  shepherd  whooped  for  joy.  Drayton. 

Wh66p  (h8p),  V.  a.    To  insult  with  shouts. 
I  should  be  hissed 
And  whooped  in  hell  for  that  ingratitude.         Dryden. 

WH66p'JNG,  n.  A  loud,  hollow  cry ;  a  whoop. 
"  The  .  .  .  whooping  of  the  owl."  B?'owne. 

WH65p'TNG~C0uGH  (hSp'ing-kof),  n.  (Med.)  A 
violent,  convulsive  cough,  returning  by  fits  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  consisting  of 
several  expirations,  followed  by  a  sonorous  in- 
spiration, or  whoop  ;  chin-cough;  — written  also 
h  ooping-cough.  Dunglison. 

WHOOT,  V.  n.    To  hoot.  —  See  Hoot.     Drayton. 
WHOP  (hwop),  V.  a.     To  strike;  to  beat;  —  writ- 
ten also  whop.     [Vulgar  and  local.]     Jennings. 

WHOP'P^R,  ?i.     1.  One  who  whops. 

2.  Any  thing  uncommonly  large  of  its  kind :  — 
a  monstrous  lie  ;  — written  also  lohapper.  [Pro- 
vincial and  colloquial  or  vulgar.]  Forby. 

II  WHORE  (hor)  [hor,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  Wb. ;  hor,  S. 
J. ;  hSr  or  hor,  W.  F. ;  hor  or  h6r,  if.],  n.  [A.  S. 
hor-cwen,  whore-woman  ;  hyran,  to  hire  ;  But. 
hoer;  Ger.  hure\  Dan.  hore;  Sw.  hora. — "W. 
hitran.']  A  woman  who  practises  illicit  in- 
tercourse with  men  for  hire  ;  a  prostitute  ;  a 
harlot ;  a  concubine  ;  a  strumpet ;  a  punk.  Shak. 

II  WHORE,  V.  a.  To  corrupt  with  regard  to  chastity, 
as  a  woman  ;  to  debauch.  Co7igreve. 

II  WHORE,  V.  n.   To  practise  whoredom.     Dryden. 

II  WHORE'DOM  (hSr'dom),  n.  Illicit  carnal  inter- 
course of  any  kind  carried  on  with  the  other 
sex  ;  lewdness  ;  fornication.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  WHORE'mAS-T^R,  n.  One  who  has  unlawful 
sexual  commerce  with  women  ;  a  lewd  or  licen- 
tious man  ;  a  whoremonger.  Shak. 

II  t  WH6RE'mAs-T^R-LY,  a.  Like  a  whoremas- 
ter;  licentious  ;  libidinous.  Shak. 

II  WH0RE'm6N-jG?R  (hor'miing-|er),  n.  A  whore- 
master  ;  a  lecher.  Tillotson, 

II  t  WHORE'SON  (hor'sun),  n.  The  son  of  a  whore  ; 
a  bastard;  —  generally^  used  ludicrously,  with- 
out strictness  of  meaning.  Shak. 

IIWHOR'JSH  Oior'ish),  a.  Unchaste;  lewdj  in- 
continent.    *'  A  whorish  woman."    Prov.  vi.  26. 
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II  WHOR'isH-LY  (hor'jsh-le).  ad.  In  a  whorish 
manner  ;  like  a  whore.  Johnson. 

II  WHOR'ISH-NESS  (hor'ish-nfis),  ■«.  The  practice 
or  the  character  of  a  whore.  Bale 

WHORL  (hwbrl),  7i.  (Bot.)  Any  set  of  organs  or 
appendages,  as  leaves,  arranged  in  a  circle  round 
an  axis,  and  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it,  or 
very  nearly  so.  Henslow. 

WHORLED  (hworld),  a.  (^Bot.)  Disposed  in  a 
whorl  or  in  whorls  ;  verticillated.  Gray. 

WHORL'j^R,  n.  A  potter's  wooden  wheel  by 
which  a  rotatory  motion  is  given  to  plates  and 
other  flat  vessels.  Sirhmonds. 

WHORT  (hwUrt),  n.    "Whortleberry,      Dunglison. 

WHOR'TLE-BER-RY  (hwur'tl-ber-e),  n.  [A.  S. 
heort-berg ;  heart,  a  hart,  and  berga,  a  berry.] 
The  common  English  name  of  shrubby  plants  of 
the  genus  Vaccinium,  or,  in  the  U.  S.,  also  of  the 
genus  Gaylussacia,  formerly  included  in  the  ge- 
nus Vaccinium,  especially  of  Gaylussacia  resino- 
sa,  or  Vaccinium  resinosum,  which  is  called  also 
huckleberry:  —  the  globular,  esculent  fruit  of 
these  plants.  —  See  Huckleberry.  Gray. 

WHOSE  (hoz),  pron.  The  possessive  case  of  who 
and  which.  —  See  Who. 

JS^  The  possessive  of  who  is  properly  whose ;  the 
pronoun  which,  originally  indeclinable,  had  no  pos- 
sessive. This  was  supplied,  in  the  common  periphras-  ' 
tic  manner,  by  the  help  of  the  preposition  and  the 
article.  But  as  this  could  not  fail  to  enfeeble  the  ex- 
pression, when  so  much  lime  was  given  to  mere  con- 
junctives, all  our  best  authors,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
have  now  come  regularly  to  adopt,  in  such  cases,  the 
possessive  of  who,  and  thus  have  substituted  one  syl- 
lable in  the  room  of  three,  as  in  the  example  ibJlow- 
ing  :  "  Philosophy,  whose  end  is  to  instruct  us  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,"  for  "Philosophy,  the  end  of 
which  is  to  instruct  us."  Some  grammarians  remon- 
strate; but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  use,  well 
established,  must  give  law  to  grammar,  and  not  gram- 
mar to  use.     Dr.  Campbell, 

WH6§E-S0-EV'ER  (h82-),  pron.  Of  any  person 
whatever  ;  —  possessive  case  of  whosoever. 
*'  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit."  John  xx.  23. 

WH6'S0  (h6'so),  pron.    Whoever.     [Antiquated.] 

Whoso  offereth  praise  glorifieth  me.  Fs.  1.  23. 

WHd-Sp-EV'^R  (li6-so-Sv'er),  pron.    Whoever. 

WHtJR,  n.  A  rough  burring  or  humming  sound, 
as  of  the  letter  r.  — See  Whir.  ^'Thewhur  of 
a  spinning-wheel."  Goldsmith. 

WHUR,  V.  n.  To  pronounce  the  letter  r  roughly, 
or  with  too  much  force :  —  to  snarl.  Bailey, 

f  WHURT,  n.  A  whortleberry  ;  a  bilberry.  Carew. 

W^HY  (hwi),  ad.     [A.  S.  Mvi ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  hvi,'] 

1.  By  what  proof  or  reason  ;  —  interrogatively. 

Why  is  this  prisoner  guilty  of  the  crime?  Whatehj. 

2.  From  what  cause  ;  —  interrogatively. 

Why  does  a  stone  fall  to  the  earthV  Whately. 

3.  For  what  purpose  ;  —  interrogatively. 

Why  did  you  go  to  London?  Whately. 

4.  For  which  or  what  cause  or  reason  ;  for 
which ;  wherefore,  relatively. 

No  ground  of  enmity 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill.  Milton. 

I  have  a  reason  why 
I  would  not  have  you  speak  so  tenderly.  Dryden. 

My  sword  is  drawn.  —  Then  let  it  do  at  once 
The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it.  Shak. 

JS©=-It  is  sometimes  a  mere  emphatical  expletive. 

Ninus' tomb,  man;  wAj/, you  must  not  speak  that  yet;  that 
you  answer  to  Pyramus.  Shak. 

For  why,  (or  what  reason;  wherefore;  —  interroga- 
tively. 

The  patient  dies  without  a  pill. 
For  why?    The  doctor's  at  quadrille.  Swift. 

WHY,  n.    A  young  heifer-    [Local,  Eng.]    Grose. 

t  WHY'n6t,  n.  1.  A  violent  or  peremptory  pro- 
cedure, as  that  of  a  person  who  gives  no  reason 
for  his  acts  but  the  mere  captious  question, 
why  not  ?     [A  cant  word.]  Hudibras. 

2.  Any  sudden  event.  Nugce  Antig. 

Wi.  [A.  S.]  Holy  ;  —  a  constituent  part  of  some 
names,  as  Wihert,  eminent  for  holiness,  Alwi, 
altogether  holy,  &c.  Gibson. 

WICK.     [A.  S.  wjic  — L.  mcus.'l 

1.  A  term  signifying  a  dwelling,  station,  vil- 
lage, castle,  or  bay,  and  used  as  a  suffix  in  some 
names  of  places,  as  Kiuwick,  'Berwick,  &c.  It 
sometimes  took  the  form  wich,  as  in  Norwec/i, 
HarwzcA,  Ipswi'cA.  Bosworth. 

2.  A  termination   of  some  words,   denoting 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  %  I,  6,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;    H^IR,  HER; 
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jurisdiction,  or  limits  of  jurisdiction  or  author- 
ity, as  in  hsLiiiwick.  Burrill. 
WICK,  ft.  [A.  S.  weoc\  Dan.  viBffc;  Sw.  veke. — 
Gael,  huaicy  buaicha  ;  Ir.  buaic.'\  The  cotton 
or  other  substance  in  a  lamp  or  a  candle,  which 
is  fixed  in  the  oil,  wax,  or  tallow,  &c.,  and  which 
draws  up  the  combustible  matter  in  a  fluid  state 
by  capillary  attraction. 

The  wick  of  a  burning  candle.  Bighy. 

WICK'^D,  a.  [A.  S.  wicca,  an  enchanter.  Junius. 
—  Skinner.,  among  other  suggestions,  proposes 
A.  S.  toiccian,  to  bewitch,  and  this  etymology  is 
adopted  by  Tooke,  who  remarks  that  "  all  atro-, 
cious  crimes  were  attributed  by  our  ancestors  to 
enchantment,  sorcery,  and  witchcraft."  —  Se- 
reniiis  refers  to  the  Sii.  Goth,  wika,  to  yield,  to 
give  way  ;  Sw.  vika.  —  Old  Eng.  wicke.j 

1.  Evil  in  principle  or  practice  ;  vicious  ;  un- 
just ;  nefarious  ;  irreligious ;  impious  ;  flagitious ; 
sinful ;  profane  ;  immoral ;  heinous  ;-  iniqui- 
tous ;  bad  ;  —  used  both  of  persons  and  things. 

There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.  Job  iii.  17. 

He  of  their  wicked  ways  shall  them  admonish.       Milton. 
Committing  to  a  uncked  favorite  [Sejanua] 
All  public  cares,  and  yet  of  him  suspicious.       Milton. 

2.  t  Mischievous  ;  pernicious  ;  baneful. 

As  vncked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brushed 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen 
Drop  on  you  both.  Shah. 

Syn.  —  Wicked  is  applied  to  any  moral  evil  in  char- 
acter or  action.  'Wicked  and  sinful  are  mostly  applied 
to  offences  against  the  laws  of  God.  A  wicked  or  sin- 
ful  action  ;  profane  language  ;  an  irrelig-ious  or  impious 
person  or  character ;  an  unjust  proceeding;  a  vicious 
practice  ;  Jlagiiioiis  conduct ;  heinous  crime ;  iniquitous 
fraud.  —  See  Base,  Heinous. 

VViCK'llD-LY,  ad.  In  a  wicked  manner  ;  crimi- 
nally ;  viciously  ;  sinfully  ;  corruptly.        Pope. 

WiCK'gD-NESS,  w.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  wicked  ;  vice  ;  impiety  ;  sin  ;  evil. 

Wickedness  may  well  be  compared  to  a  bottomless  pit,  into 
which  it  ia  easier  to  keep  one's  self  from  falling,  than,  being 
fallen,  to  give  one's  self  any  stay  fiom  falling  infinitely.  Sidney. 

Syn.  —  See  Evil. 

WiCK'EN,  )  „,      ^  name   for  the  rowan- 

WiCK'EN-TREE,  )  tree.     [Local.]  Wright. 

WiCK'eu,  n.  [From  Ger.  wickeln,  to  roll. 
Skinner.  —  From  Dan.  vigre,  a  twig,  from  viger, 
to  yield.  Jamieson.  —  Perhaps  from  the  A.  S. 
cwlccan,  to  quicken.  Richardson.  —  Old  Eng, 
wykyr.] 

1.  A  twig ;  an  osier  ;  a  withe.  Wood. 

2.  A  boundary.  —  See  Wike.  Brockett. 
WICK'^IR-,  a.     Made  of  twigs  or  osiers;  wickered. 

"  One  little  wicker  basket."  Spenser. 

His  sides  look  like  two  wicker  targets.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

WrCK'jpRED  (wik'erd),  a.     Made  of,  or  covered 

with,  wickers  or  twigs.  Milton. 

WiCK'?B~WORK  (-wurk),  n.     A  work  or  texture 

of  twigs  or  osiers.  Cowper. 

wrCK'^T,  n.     [Fr.  guichet.  —  ^.  gwiced.  —  Dim. 

of  Fr.  huis,  a  door.     Menage.^ 

1.  A  small  door  made  in  a  gate. 

[He]  came  to  the  great  tower,  but  the  gate  and  wicket  was 

fast  closed.  Bemers. 

The  wicket,  oflen  opened,  knew  the  key.  Dryden. 

2.  In  the  game  of  cricket,  a  little  gate  at 
which  the  bowler  aims  the  ball,  formed  of  three 
rods  fixed  in  the  ground,  with  two  small  sticks 
resting  on  the  top.  Wright. 

Full  fast  the  Kentish  vrickets  fell.  Dunscombe. 

3.  A  small  gate  by  which  the  chamber  of  a 
canal-lock  is  emptied.  Wright. 

WiCK'LIFF-iTE,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
the  reformer  Wicklifle  ;  a  Lollard  ;  —  written 
also  Wycliffite,  Wicliffite^  and  Wiclifite. 

If  two  persons  were  met  travellinp  on  the  road,  it  was 
much  if  one  of  them  was  not  a  Wicklijite.  Lewis. 

WJD'DY,  ?i.  A  halter  made  of  withes  or  osiers.  — 
See  AV"ithy.     [Scotland.]  Todd. 

WIDE,  a.  [Goth,  uuito;  A.  S.  wid;  Dut.wifd; 
Ger.  weit ;  Dan.  vid,  vidt\  Sw,  vid  ;  Icel.  vidr.l 

1.  Extended  far  each  way  ;  broad  ;  large. 

The  land  was  wide  and  quiet.  1  Chron.  iv.  40. 

He,  wandering  long,  a  wider  circle  made.  Pope. 

2.  Having  great  or  considerable  extension  in 
the  direction  of  the  sides  ;  broad. 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide,  Milton. 

Another  plain,  long,  but  in  breadth  not  ufide.       Milton. 

3.  Broad  to  a  certain  degree;  of  dimension 
as  to  breadth.    "Three  inches  wide."    Johnson. 


4.  Deviating;  remote;  distant.  "Wide  {toth 
the  truth  of  Scripture."  Hammond. 

He  set  out  for  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  thirty  miles 

wide  of  the  place  appointed.  Swift. 

Oft  wide  of  nature  muet  he  act  a  part.  Tickell. 

5.  {Archery.)  At  a  distance  on  one  side  of  the 
mark.   "I  was  but  two  bows  wide."   Massinger. 

,6®=*'  Wide  is  not  accurately  distinguished  from 
broad.  .'.  .  Both  are  distinguished  from  long.''  Rich- 
ardson. 

Syn.  — See  Ample,  Broad,  Comprehensive- 
WIDE,  ad.     1.  At  or  to  a  distance.  Spenser. 

2.  "With  great  extent ;  widely.  Milton. 

3.  So  as  to  deviate  much  from  the  point. 
WIDE'-A-WAKE,  a.    Being  alert.  Halliwell. 
WIDE'-A-WAKE,  n.     A  low-crowned  felt  hat ;  a 

kind  of  napless  hat.  Simmonds. 

WIDE'-BRANCHED  (-brincht),  «..  Having  wide  or 

spreading  branches,  as  a  tree,  Wright. 

WIDE'-CHOPPED  (-chopt),  o.       Having   a   wide 

mouth.  "  That  vnde-chopped  rascal."  Shak. 
wIde'-GAU<?E,  n.    The  distance  of  seven  feet  in 

the  clear  between  the  rails  of  a  railway  ;  broad 

gauge.  Simmonds. 

WIDE'LY,  ad.     1.  V/ith  great  extent  each  way; 

remotely.    "  So  widely  disseminated."   Bentley. 

2.  To  a  great  distance  or  degree  ;  far.  Locke. 

WIDE'-MOUTHED  (-mduthd),  a.     Having  a  wide 

mouth.  Pope. 

WI'DEN  (wi'dn),  V.  u.     [i.  "WIDENED  ;  pp.  "WIDBN- 

ING,  WIDENED.]      To  make  wide  or  wider;  to 

increase  the  width  of;  to  extend  in  breadth. 

His  nostrils  were  widened  to  the  last  degree  of  fury.    Dryden. 

They  do  all  they  can  to  widen  the  partition  between  the 

virtuous  and  the  vicious.  Tatlcr. 

WI'DEN  (wi'dn),  V.  n.     To  grow  or  become  wide. 

upward  the  columns  shoot,  the  roofs  ascend, 

And  arches  widen,  and  long  isles  extend.  Pope. 

WlDE'N^SS,  n.     [A.  S.  widnes.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  wide  ;  breadth  or  com- 
parative breadth  ;  extent  in  the  direction  of  the 
sides.  Dryden. 

About  three  times  the  widcness  of  my  canoe.  Swift. 

2.  Large  extent  each  way.  Bentley. 
Wi'DEN-iNG  (wj'dn-ing),  n.      The  act  of  making 

or  becoming  wide. 
WIDE'-SPREAD,  .t.     Spread  to  a  great  distance. 
WIDE'-SPREAD-ING,  a.     Extending  far.  Clarke. 
WlD(?'EON  (widj'un),  «•     {Ornith.)  The 

common  name  of  aquatic  birds  of  the 

family  Anatidce,  or   ducks, 

and   genus   Mareca,   allied 

to  the  teals.    They  subsist 

principally  on  grasses  and 

vegetable     diet,  —  Written 

also  wigeon.  Yan'ell. 

Common  European  widgeon, 
Mareca  Penelope.  — American  widgeon,  Mareca  Ameri- 
cana. Yarrell.     Baird. 

WID'OW  (wid'o),  n.  [Goth,  widowo;  A.  S.  wvd- 
uwe,  widewe  ;  Dut.  weduwe ;  Ger.  wittwe  ;  Dan. 
vidaie.  —  Slav,  wdova.  —  Sansc.  vadhu.  —  W. 
gweddw ;  gwraig  weddw.  —  L.  -vidua'.  It.  vedo- 
va  ;  Sp.  viuda ;  Norm.  Fr.  wedue ;  Fr.  veuve.  — 
Old  Eng.  widew.  —  Wcichter  derives  it  from  vi- 
dere,  in  dividere,  the  Old  Etruscan  iduare,  to 
divide.]  A  woman  whose  husband  is  dead,  and 
who  remains  still  unmarried.  Dryden. 

Grass-widow,  a  wife  whose  husband  is  absent  from 
her  for  a  length  of  time.  [Cant  or  vulgar.]  — Widow's 
chamber,  (Enjr.  Law.)  in  London,  the  apparel  of  a 
widow  and  the  furniture  of  her  chamber,  left  by  her 
deceased  husband,  to  which  she  is  entitled.    Bouvier. 

WID'OW,  V.  a. 

WIDOWED.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  husband. 

In  this  city,  he 
Hath  widowed  and  unchilded  many  a  one.  Shak. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  wife,  or  of  a  mate,     [r.] 

Some  widowed  songster  pours  his  plaint.  Thomson. 

3.  To  endow  with  a  widow-rite,     [r.] 

For  his  possessions. 
Although,  by  confiscation,  they  are  ours, 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  wilhal, 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband.  Shak. 

4.  To  Strip  of  any  thing  good. 

Trees  of  their  shrivelled  fruits 
Are  widowed.  Philips. 

5.  To  survive  ;  to  be  a  widow  to.     [r.] 

Let  me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and  widow 
them  all.  Shak. 


American  widgeon. 


[^.  WIDOWED  ;  pp.  WIDOWING, 


wId'OW-BENCH,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  In  Sussex, 
a  share  which  a  widow  is  allowed  of  her  hus- 
band's estate,  besides  her  jointure.  Wright. 

WiD'OW-BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  common  name 
of  hard-billed,  seed-eating  birds  of  the  genus 
Vidua  ;  —  so  called,  probably,  from  their  sombre 
color.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WID'OWED  (wid'od),  p.  a.  Made  a  widow,  or 
bping  in  the  state  of  a  widow. 

WXD'OW-^R,  n.  A  man  who,  having  lost  his  wife 
by  death,  remains  single.  Sidney, 

WiD'OW-^R-HOOD  (-had),  n.  The  state  of  a 
widower.  H.  W.  Hamilton. 

WID'QW-HOOD  (-hfid),  n.  The  state  of  a  man 
whose  wife  is  dead,  or  of  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band_  is  dead  ;  —  mostly  applied  to  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  widow.  Bouvier. 

WID'OW-HUNT'jpR,  n.  One  who  courts  widows, 
in  order  to  secure  a  jointure.  Addison. 

WiD'OW-LY  (wjd'o-le),  «..  Like  or  becoming  a 
widow.      "  '  Strickland. 

WiD'OW-MAK'^R,  ri.  One  who  bereaves  women 
of  their  husbands.  Shak. 

WiD'gW-WAIL,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  of  low,  yel- 
lowish, evergreen  shrubs,  of  the  genus  Cneo- 
rum,  growing  in  hot,  dry,  and  barren  soils  in 
the  South  of  Europe  and  in  Madeira.    Loudon. 

WIDTH,  n.  Breadth;  broadness  ;  wideness.  "The 
width  of  many  a  gaping  wound."  Drayton. 

f  WID'U-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  widow.        Bale. 

WIELD  (weld),  V.  a.  [Goth,  waldan,  gawaldan, 
to  govern  ;  A.  S.  wealdan  ;  Frs.  walda  ;  Ger, 
walten  ;  Dan.  valte  ;  Sw.  valta.  — Finnish  wallit- 
sema;  Lithuanian  wa&^^'^e  ;  'Rmss.  whdeti.l    \i. 

"WIELDED  ;  pp.  WIELDING,  WIELDED.] 

1.  To  use  with  full  command,  as  a  thing  not 
too  heavy  for  the  holder ;  to  sustain  and  move 
by  the  hand  ;  to  handle. 

He  worthiest,  after  him,  his  sword  to  wield.         Dryden. 
Argyll,  the  state's  whole  thunder  born  to  wield.        Pope, 

2.  To  manage  ;  to  make  use  of;  to  employ. 

He  will  find  that  to  loield  power  innocently  ...  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  skill  or  slight  care.  Barrow. 

3.  To  handle,  in  an  ironical  sense. 

Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield.     Shak. 

WIELD'A-BLE,  u.  That  may  be  wielded.  Fisher. 
t  WIELD'ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  wielding.  Bp.  Hall. 
t  WIELD'LjpSS,  ct.  Unmanageable.  Spenser. 
t  WIELD'SOME,  a.  Easy  to  be  wielded.  Golding, 
WIELD'Y,  a.     That  may  be  wielded  ;  wieldable  ; 

manageable,     [r.]  Johnson. 

WiER'Y  (wir'e),  a.  1.  [A.  S.  w<er,  a  pool.]  f  AVet; 

moist;  damp.  Shak. 

2.  [From  wire.]   Wiry,  —  See  "Wiry.  Donne. 

WIFE,  n. ;  pi.  wives.  [A.  S.  unf;  Dut.  wyf\  Frs. 

wif;  Ger.  weib  ;  Dan.  vif',  Icel.  vif.] 

1.  A  woman  simply;  —  so  applied  in  the 
compounds  good-wi/e,  die-wife,  &c.  Bacon. 

2.  A  man's  lawful  consort;  a  woman  who  has 
a  husband  ;  a  married  woman. 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonor  lurks. 

Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays.         Milton. 

Wife's  equity,  {Law.)  the  equitable  right  or  claim  of 
a  married  woman  to  a  reasoiiiible  and  adequate  pro- 
vision, by  wiiy  of  settlement  or  otlierwipe,  out  of  her 
chases  in  action,  or  out  of  any  property  of  hers  which 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for 
the  support  of  herself  and  her  children.  Burrill. 

WIFE'HOOD  (-hud),  n.  The  state  and  character 
of  a  wife,     [r.J  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

WIFE'L^SS,  a.     Without  a  wife.  Chaucer. 

WIFE'— LIKE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
becoming  a  wife  ;  wifely.  Shak. 

WIFE'LY,  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  becoming,  a  wife. 

"With  all  the  tenderness  oT  wi/ely  love.  Dryden. 

WIG.  [A.  S.wig.']  A  termination  in  some  names 
of  men,  signifying  w«r.  Gibson, 

WIG,  n.     [A  contTfiCtion  of  peruke  or  periwig. 1 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head  usually  formed  of 
false  or  artificial  hair ;  a  peruke  ;  a  periwig. 

The  glorious  era  of  the  wig  was  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  France,  when  a  mountain  of  curls  covered  the  head  and 
flowed  over  the  shoulders  of  gentlemen.  FairhoU. 

2.  t  A  sort  of  cake.  Ainswo7'th. 

3.  Among  fishermen,  an  old  seal.  Simmonds. 
WI^'EQN,  n.    See  Widgeon.  Yarrell. 
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WIGGED 

WIGGED  (wigd),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  wearing, 
a  wig.  Sydney  Smith. 

WIG'GLE  (wig'gl),  V.  n.  To  squirm  ;  to  wriggle; 
to  stagger.     [Local.]  Wright.     Halltwell. 

WIGHT  (wit),  n.  [Goth.  waiht\  A.  S.wuht,  wiht; 
Frs.  §  Dut.  wicht,  a  little  child;  Old  Ger.  wiht, 
a  being,  a  creature ;  Ger.  wicht,  a  child,] 

1.  t  A  supernatural  being. 

The  poet  Homer  speaketh  of  no  garlands  and  cliaplets  but 
due  to  the  eeleatial  and  heavenly  wightK,  Ilolland. 

2.  A  person  ;  a  being;  a  creature;^  now  used 
only  in  irony  or  slight  contempt. 

Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight,  Shak. 

His  station  he  yielded  up  to  a  wight  as  disagreeable  as 

himself.  Addison. 

t  WIGHT  (wit),  a.     Swift ;  nimble.  Spenser. 

t  WiGHT'LY,  ad.     Swiftly  ;  nimbly.  Spenser. 

WIG'— MAK-^R,  n.  One  who  makes  wigs.  Johnson. 

WIG'WAm,  n.  The  hut  or  cabin  of  an  American 
Indian.  C.  Sprague. 

WIG'-WEAV-5;R,  «•  A  weaver  or  manufacturer 
of  wigs ;  a  wig-maker.  Cowper. 

WIKE,  n.  A  temporary  mark  or  boundary,  as  of 
a  twig  or  branch  of  a  tree  :  — used  in  England 
in  setting  out  tithes; — called  also  wicker. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Brockett. 

WILD,  a.  [A.  S.,  Frs.,  But.,  §  Ger,  wild;  Dan. 
(Sf  Sw.  vild;  Icel.  villr.  — "W".  gwylt.l 

1.  Not  tame  ;  not  domesticated  ;  in  a  state  of 
nature;  as,  "A  wild  animal." 

All  beasts  of  the  earth  since  loild.  Millon. 

2.  Propagated  by  nature  ;  not  cultivated.  "A 
wild  tree."  Bacon. 

3.  Desert;  dreary;  uninhabited. 

A  forest  that  is  wild  and  cold.  Chaucer. 

4.  Savage  ;  ungoverned  ;  ferocious  ;  uncivil- 
ized ;  unrefined ;  —  used  of  persons  or  practices. 

They  . . .  live  in  a  wild  and  barbarous  manner.        Davies. 
None  there  make  stay 
But  savage  beasts,  or  men  aa  wild  as  they.  Waller. 

5.  Turbulent ;  extravagant ;  irregular. 

Hia  passions  and  hia  virtues  lie  confused. 
And  mixed  together  in  so  wild  a  tumult, 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigured  in  him.  Addvion. 

6.  Inconstant;  mutable;  fickle;  changeful. 

In  the  ruling  passion,  there  alone. 

The  wild  are  constant  and  the  cunning  known.      Pope, 

7.  Uncouth ;  strange  ;  fantastic.  "  Wild  in 
their  attire."  Shak. 

8.  Inordinate  ;  loose  ;  dissipated  ;  licentious. 

A  fop  well  dressed,  extravagant,  and  wild.  Dryden, 

9.  Done  or  made  without  any  consistent  order 
or  plan.  "A  very  wild  world."  Woodward. 

With  mountains  as  with  weapons  armed,  they  make 
Wild  work  in  heaven.  Milton. 

10.  Springing  from  mere  fancy;  fanciful.  "A 
wild,  speculative  project."  Sioift. 

11.  Applied  to  the  countenance  when  not  in 
harmony  with  the  condition  of  the  individual, 
and  indicating  strong  mental  emotion.  "  A  loild 
look.*'  Dunglison. 

JS^^It  is  used  as  an  epithet,  forming  the  names  of 
many  plants,  implying  that  they  grow  without  culti- 
vation ;  as,  wild  olive. 

Syn.  —  See  Extravagant. 

WILD,  n.  A  desert;  a  tract  uncultivated  and 
desolate  ;  a  barren  region  ;  a  wilderness. 

Tou  raised  these  hallowed  walls;  the  desert  smiled. 
And  paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild,  Pope. 

WILD'~BA§-|L,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
labiate  plants  of  the  genus  Clinopodium,  Loudoji. 

WILD'— BEAN,  n.  (Bot.)  A  common  name  of 
Apios  tiiberosa,  a  perennial  herb  bearing  edi- 
ble, nutritious  tubers  on  underground  shoots  ; 
ground-nut.  Gray. 

WILD'-BOAR,  n.  (Zoul.)  A  wild  animal  of  the 
hog  kind,  from  which  the  common  domesticated 
swme  is  derived  ;  Sus  scrofa. 

j^=*Tlie  wild-boar  is  Ptill  an  inhabitant  of  many  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  no  longer 
exists  in  a  natural  state  in  the  British  Islands.  As  a 
beast  of  the  chase,  the  wild-boar  is  held  in  high  repute 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  and  India.    Enff.  Cyc.  Baird. 

WILD'-BORN,  a.     Born  in  a  wild  state.     Clarke. 

WfLD'-BU-GL6s,ra.  {Bot.)  The  common  name  of 
weed-like  plants  of  the  genus  Lycopsis.  Loudon. 
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WILD'-OAT,  n.  (ZoiJl.) 

A    ferocious,    feline 

animal,  from  which 

the  domestic  cat  was 

formerly  supposed  to 

be  descended  ;    Felis 

catm.  Baird.  ,„.,^  — 

Wild-cot. 

WILD'-CHER-EY,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  certain  species  of  Primus,  as  of  Prunus 
Penmyhanica,  or  wild  red  cherry,  and  of  Pru- 
nus  serotina,  or  wild  black  cherry,  which  fur- 
nishes a  valuable  timber  to  the  cabinet-maker  : 
—  the  fruit  oS  these  species  of  Prunus.      Gray. 

WILD'-CU'CyM-Blj;R,re.     A  plant.  Miller. 

WILD'-OUM-IN,  n.  {Bot.)  An  umbelliferous 
plant  of  the  genus  Lagaeaia.  Loudon. 

WIL'D^R,  M.  a.     [From  wild  or  wilder.}     \i.  WIL- 

DEKED  ;  pp.  -VVILDERING,  WILDEKED.]     To  lose 

or  puzzle,  as  in  an  unknown  or  pathless  tract ; 

to  perplex  ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  bewilder,     [k.] 
The  night  has  udldered  us,  and  we  are  fallen 
Among  their  foremost  tents.  Dryden. 

WIL'D^R-NESS,  n.  [A.  S.  wild-deora-nesse;Tltxt. 
wildernes.  —  "A  wilderness  is  a  wild-deer-ness  ; 
deer  being  a  general  name  for  beasts  of  all 
kinds."     Dean  Hoare^ 

1.  A  desert ;    a  tract  of  solitude  ;    a  dreary, 
uncultivated  region  ;  a  wild. 

All  is  still  and  silent  like  the  fearful  horror  in  desert  wil- 
dervess.  Holland. 

The  land  she  saw  no  more  appear, 
But  a  wild  wildei-ness  of  waters  deep.  Spenser. 

2.  t  State  or  quality  of  being  wild  or  disorderly. 

Such  a  warped  slip  of  wi,ldermiss 

K'e'er  issued  from  his  blood.  SJiak. 

These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 
Will  keep  ft-om  witdei-ness  with  ease.  Milton. 


WILD' 
wild, 


-EYED  (-Id), 


Having  eyes  which  look 
ClarJce. 

WiLD'PIRE,  n.  A  composition  of  inflammable 
materials,  very  hard  to  be  extinguished  ;  Greek 
fire.  —  See  Gkeek-fire.  Baeon. 

WIld'-FoWl,  n.    Wild  birds  that  are  hunted  as 

game.  Arbuthnot. 

WlLD'-pER'MAN-DfR,  B.    A  plant.  Crabi. 

WILD'_g66se,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  species  of  goose 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  common  domestic 
goose  ;  Anserferus.  Yarrell. 

JSE^  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  spe- 
cies of  tile  goose  ;  namely,  jlnser  segetum,  and  Anser 
tdhifrons.     Yarrell. 

WiLD'-GOOSE-CHASE',  ».  A  vain,  foolish  pur- 
suit or  enterprise,  as  of  something  as  unlikely 
to  be  caught  as  the  wild-goose.  Fletcher. 

WIld'-H6N-?Y,  n.  Honey  that  is  obtained  in 
the  woods.  Clarke. 

WiLD'-IN'DI-GO,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant 
found  in  the  woods  and  dry  barren  uplands  in 
all  parts  of  the  TJ.  S.,  and  yielding  a  pale-blue 
coloring  substance  greatly  inferior  to  indigo  ; 
Baptisia  tinetoria.  Wood  ^  Bache. 

WiLD'ING,  n.     1.  A  wild,  sour  apple. 

Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  found.  Dryden. 

2.  A  wild  plant  or  tree.  Holland. 

WILD'— lAnd,  n.  Land  which  has  never  been 
settled  and  cultivated ;  forest.  [U.S.]   Bartlett. 

wIld'-LIC'O-rIce  (-Iik'p-ris),  re.  {Bot.)  A  legu- 
minous West  Indian  plant,  the  roots  of  which 
are  used  like  those  of  licorice  ;  Abrus  prceato- 
rius.  Loudon. 

WILD'LY,  ad.  1.  In  a  wild  or  uncultivated  man- 
ner; without  cultivation. 

That  which  grows  wiMly  of  itself  is  worth  nothing.        More. 

2.  Without  tameness.  Johnson. 

3.  With  perturbation  or  distraction ;  with 
disorder;  disorderly.    "  Looking  wJM^j/."  Shak. 

Start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair.  Shak. 

4.  Without  judgment  or  attention ;  without 
thought  or  regard ;  heedlessly.  Shak. 

5.  Capriciously ;  irrationally  ;  extravagantly. 
"  So  wildly  sceptical."  Wilkins. 

6.  Irregularly.     "  Wildly  wanton."  Dryden. 

WILD'NfSS,  n.  1.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
wild  ;  rudeness ;  disorder,  like  that  of  unculti- 
vated ground.    "  Wildness  of  the  wood."  Prior. 
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2.  Irregularity  of  conduct  or  manners  ;  loose- 
ness.    "  The  wildness  of  his  youth."         Shak. 

3.  Savageness ;  brutality.  Sidney. 

4.  The  state  of  an  untamed  animal ;    ferity  ; 
—  opposed  to  tameness,  Johnson. 

5.  Uncultivated  state,  as  of  a  planti'  Dryden. 

6.  Deviation   or    departure    from    a    settled 
course  or  an  established  rule  ;  irregularity. 

A  delirium  is  but  a  short  wiMnuss  of  the  imagination.  Walts. 

7.  Alienation  of  mind ;  insanity.  Shak, 

WILD'-OAT,  n.  {Bot.)  1.  A  species  of  oat,  re- 
markable for  the  length  of  time  the  grain  will 
lie  in  the  soil  and  retain  its  vegetative  powers ; 
Avena  fatua.  Where  it  abounds  naturally,  it 
is  an  inveterate  weed.  Loudon. 

2.  pi.  A  name  given  to  the  tall,  oat-like,  soft 
grass,  Arrenatherum  alienaceum.    Farm.  Ency. 

3.  pi.  Youthful  pranks  and  follies.  [Collo- 
quial/] 

To  sow  one^s  wild  oats,  to  pass  through  a  season  of 
dissipation,  as  a  young  man.  Halliwell. 

WIld'-OL-IVE,  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Eksagnus.  Miller,. 

WlLD'-PLAN-TAIN,  re.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  the  tropical  plants  Carina  Indica, 
Cannp,  patens,  and  Canna  coccinea,  the  large, 
tough  leaves  of  which  are  used  as  envelopes  for 
articles  of  commerce.  Loudon. 

WILD'-RICE,  re.  {Bot.)  A  large  and  often  reed- 
like water-grass,  growing  along  the  swampy 
borders  of  streams  and  in  shallow  water,  in  the 
U.S.;  Zizania  aquatiea;  —  called  a\so  Indian- 
rice,  and  water-oats.  The  grain  is  gathered  for 
food  by  the  North- Western  Indians. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  wild-rice  was  growing  abundantly 
over  almost  the  whole  surface  of  Lake  Koshkononp,  giving 
to  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  meadow  than  a  lake.  Lapltam. 

WILD'-r6cK-ET,  re.    A  perennial  plant.    Crabb. 

WiLD'-Rd§E'MA-RY,  re.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen 
shrub  ;  Andromeda  polifolia.  Loudon. 

WILDS,  n.  (Agric.)  The  part  of  a  plough  by 
which  it  is  drawn.     [Local.]  Wright. 

WII,D'-SER-VIOE,  re.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  haw- 
thorn ;  Crateegus  torminaHs.  Loudon. 

WILD'-TAN-^Y,  re.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  cinque- 
foil  ;  Potentil'la  anseHna.  Loudon. 

WiLE,  re.  [A.  S.  wile;  lce\.  villa,  error.  —  See 
Guile.]  A  deceit ;  a  fraud  ;  a  trick  ;  a  strata- 
gem ;  subtlety  ;  cunning ;  a  sly,  artful  practice. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war;  of  wilef. 

More  unexpert,  I  boast  not;  them  let  those 

Contrive  who  need.  MiUon. 

t  WILE,  u.  a.     To  deceive ;  to  beguile.      Spenser. 

WIL'FUL,  a.    1.  twilling;  done  or  suffered  by 

design  ;  voluntary.  Foxe. 

2.  Exerting  the  will  capriciously  or  through 

motives  merely  in  itself;  stubborn;  obstinate; 

contumacious  ;  perverse ;  self-willed.       Milton. 

WIL'FUL-LY,  ad.  1.  twilling  by  design;  on 
purpose. 

Christ  shed  out  wilfvUy  for  man's  life  the  blood  that  was 
in  his  veins.  Foxe. 

2.  Obstinately;  stubbornly.  Tillotson. 

WIL'fOl-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  wilful ;  obstinacy ;  stubbornness.       Shak. 

WI'LI-LY,  ad.  By  stratagem ;  slyly  ;  fraudulently. 

WI'LI-NESS,  re.  The  quality  or  the  state  of  being 
wily ;  guile  ;  cunning  ;  craftiness.  Hoioell. 

WILK,  re.    See  Whelk.  Drayton, 

WILL,  re.  [Goth,  wilja  ;  A.  S.  willa ;  Dut.  toil, 
wille  ;  Ger.  wille ;  Dan.  viUie  ;  Sw.  vilje  ;  Icel. 
vili,  —  Gael.  aiU;  Ir.  ail,  —  Slav,  wolia,  wola. 
—  Gr.  ^oiHi,  —  "The  L.  voluntas  is  nearly  re- 
lated to  this  word."    Bosworth,'] 

1.  The  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  desire  and  purpose,  or  determine  to  do  or  to 
forbear,  an  action ;  power  of  determination. 

Every  man  is  conscious  of  a  power  to  determine  in  things 
which  he  conceives  to  depend  upon  his  determination.  To 
this  power  we  give  the  name  of  will.  Jieid. 

2.  Act  of  willing;  volition;  determination. 

Spenser. 


Is  it  her  nature,  or  is  it  her  will. 
To  be  so  cruel  to  an  humble  foe? 


3.  Discretion ;  pleasure,     [r.] 

Go,  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  wiU  chastise. 


Pope. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArB,  FAR,  PAST,  FALL  ;    HEIR,' HER ; 
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4.  Command;  direction;  behest. 

At  his  will  the  south  wind  bloweth.  Eccles.  xliii.  16. 

5.  Disposition;  inclination;  desire. 

God  takes  men*s  hearty  desires  and  will,  instead  of  the 
deed,  where  they  have  not  power  to  fullil  it;  but  he  never 
took  the  bare  deed  instead  of  the  will.  Jiaxter. 

6.  Power ;  government ;  control.  . 

He  had  his  will  of  his  maid  before  he  cou)d  go;  he  had  the 
mastery  of  his  parents  ever  since  he  could  prattle;  and  why, 
now  lie  is  grown  up,  must  he  be  reetrainedi'  Locke, 

7.  {Law.)  An  instrument  in  writing,  execut- 
ed in  form  of  law,  by  which  a  person  makes  a 
disposition  of  his  property,  to  take  effect  after 
his  death  ;  testament ;  devise,  BurHll. 

The  first  will  of  a  sovereign  of  England  on  record,  is  that 
of  Ricliard  11.  in  ISyy.  l^ullei/7i. 

Freedom  ufthe  will.  See  FreE-will.  —  Good  mil, 
favor  ;  kindness  :  —  riglit  intention.  —  Jll-mll,  malice  ; 
malignity.  See  Ill-will. —  py^Ul  with  a  wisp.  Jack 
with  a  lantern.     See  JACK. 

Syn. —  A  will,  when  it  operates  upon  personal  prop- 
erty, is  sometimes  called  a  testament,  and  when  upon 
real  estate,  a  devise  ;  but  tlie  more  general  denomina- 
tion of  the  instrument,  embracing  equally  real  and 
personal  estate,  is  that  of  last  will  and  testament.  Of 
these  several  terms,  it  mUy  be  observed  that  "  testa- 
ment" is  directly  derived  from  the  testamentum  of  the 
civil  law,  and  though  formerly  distinguished  from  a 
will,  as  importing  the  appointment  of  an  executor,  and 
as  particularly  applicable  to  personal  propjrty,  is  now 
generally  used  as  synonymous  with  it,  or  rather  it 
may  be  said  to  be  comparatively  disused,  except  in 
connection  with  will.  A  will  may  contain  several  de- 
vises.—  See  Testament.  Burrill. 

WILL,  V.  a.  [Goth,  vilja ;  A.  S.  willan  ;  Dut.  wil- 
len;  Ger.  wollen;  Dan.  ville  ;  Sw.  vilJa.  —  Gr. 
^oiiloftai ;  L.  volo ;  It.  volere  ;  Fr.  vouloir.  — 
Sansc.  var,  to  choose.]  \I  will,  thou  will- 
EST,  he  "WILLS  or  willeth  :  —  ^.  willed  ;  pp. 

■WILLING,  WILLED.J 

1.  To  determine  in  the  mind ;  to  desire. 

This  discovers  to  us  the  expedient  of  a  steadiness  and  con- 
sistency of  conduct,  and  renders  the  having  willed  a  thing  a 
motive  with  us  to  will  it  still,  until  some  cogent  reason  shall 
occur  to  the  contrary.  Search. 

2.  To  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have,    [r.] 

There,  there,  Hortensio;  will  you  any  wife?  Shak. 

3.  To  command;  to  direct;  to  enjoin. 

Man  was  willed  to  love  his  enemies.  Sliah. 

His  majesty  willed  that  they  should  attend.      Clarendon. 

4.  To  dispose  of  by  will  or  testament.  Smart, 

WILL,  V.  n.   To  dispose  of  effects  by  vrill.  Brands. 

WILL,  V.  auxiliary  and  defective.  \i.  would.  — 
Present  I  will,  thou  wilt,  he  will.]  It  is 
used  as  one  of  the  two  signs  of  the  future  tense, 
the  other  being  shall.  — See  Shall. 

S^^  Will  in  the  first  person  promises  or  threatens  ; 
as,  "  I  or  we  will  do  it '" ;  in  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons, for  the  most  part,  it  merely  foretells  ;  as,  "  You, 
he,  or  they  will  do  it." 

Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee.  Shak. 

Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world?  Shak. 

This  child  I  to  myself  will  take.  Wordsworth. 

j^=  It  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  may  or 
may  be.     "  Be  that  as  it  will.^'     Addison. 

MW "  It  \wilX\  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  future 
tense,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  show  or  limit  the  sig- 
nification. Twill  come,  I  am  determined  to  come,  im- 
porting choice.  — Thou  wilt  come,  It  must  be  that  thou 
must  come,  importing  necessity ;  or.  It  shall  be  that 
thou  Shalt  come,  importing  choice.  — Wilt  thou  come  1 
Hast  thou  determined  to  come  .^  importing  choice. — 
He  will  come.  He  is  resolved  to  come  ;  or,  It  must  be 
that  he  must  come,  importing  either  choice  or  neces- 
sity.—  It  will  come,  It  must  be  that  it  must  come,  im- 
porting necessity. — The  plural  follows  the  analogy 
of  the  singular."     Dr.  Johnson.  — 'See  Shall. 

WIL'L^IM-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  brittle  mineral,  of 
a  whitish  or  greenish-yellow  color ;  when  purest, 
transparent  to  opaque,  occurring  in  crystals,  and 
also  in  grains,  or  massive,  and  consisting  of 
silica  and  oxide  of  zinc.  Dana. 

WILL'^R,  n.     One  who  wills.  Barrour. 

WIL'LIAM^-ITE  (wil'y^mz-Ite),  n.  (Min.)  A  va- 
riety of  serpentine.  Dana. 

WIL-L'JNG,  a.    [Dan.  §  Sw.  villiff.  — See  Will.] 

1.  Inclined  to  anything;  desirous;  not  dis- 
posed to  refuse  ;  not  averse  ;  prone. 

Can  any  man  trust  a  better  support,  under  affliction,  than 
the  friendship  of  Omnipotence,  who  is  both  able  and  tailHng, 
and  knows  how,  to  relieve  liim  ?  Beniley. 

A  man  is  willivg  to  do  what  he  has  no  aversion  to  do,  or 
what  he  hii8  some  desire  to  do,  tiiough  perhaps  he  has  not 
the  opportunity.  £>r.  Jteid. 

2.  Ready ;  prompt  to  comply.  Shak. 
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3.  Chosen  ;  received  voluntarily. 

In  williny  chains  and  sweet  captivity.  Milton. 

4t..  Spontaneous  ;  voluntary. 

No  spouts  of  blood  run  willing  from  a  tree.  Drijden. 

5.  Consenting  ;  assenting  ;  cheerful. 

How  can  hearts  not  free  serve  willing?  Milton. 

,0®=*  See  Cheerful,  Ready,  Voluntary. 

WIll'JNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  wills  ;  act  of 
exercising  the  will ;  volition.  Dr.  lieid. 

WILL'JNG-HEART'JglD,  a.  Well-disposed  ;  well- 
inclined.     [1^*]  ^^-  ^xxv.  22. 

WILL'ING-LV,  ad.  Without  reluctance ;  with 
one's  own  consent ;  spontaneously  ;  voluntarily. 

I  miglit,  perhaps,  leave  something  so  written  to  aftertimes, 
as  they  should  not  wiiUngly  let  it  die.  Milton. 

WILL'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  willing;  consent;  ready  compliance. 

WIL'LOCK,  It.     {Ornith.)  A.  sea-fowl.     Kiiigsley. 

WiL'LOW  (wil'lo),  n.  [A.  S.  welig  ;  Dut.  wilgc.'\ 
(Bot.)  The  common  name  of  trees  of  the  genus 
halix,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  most  of 
which  are  limited  in  their  range  to  the  temper- 
ate regions  of  Europe  and  America.       Loudon. 

Their  harps  upon  the  neighboring  willows  hung.      Prior. 

WIL'LOW,  a.  Made  of  willow;  as,  *'A  willow 
basket." 

Tell  him,  in  hope  he  11  prove  a  widower  shortly, 

I  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake.  Shak. 

WIL'LOW,  n.  A  machine  or  apparatus  for  clear- 
ing cotton  and  opening  its  fibres,  consisting  of 
a  box  or  case  containing  a  conical  wooden  beam 
studded  with  spikes,  and  passing  between  other 
spikes  fixed  in  the  case  or  cover  of  the  machine. 
—  See  Willy.  Tomlinson. 

WIL'LOWED  (wil'lod),  a.  Abounding  with,  or 
containing,  willows.  ^'■WilloioedTHQ-a.^^."  Collins. 

No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willowed  shore.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

WIL'LOW— gALL,  n.  An  excrescence  on  the 
leaves  of  willows,  made  by  an  insect.      WHght. 

w!l'LOW-HERB  (wil'l9-erb),  n.  (Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Epilobium.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WIL'LOW-ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  clean- 
ing and  separating  the  fibres  of  wool  or  of  cot- 
ton, by  passing  them  through  a  willow  or  a 
willy.  —  See  Willy.  Tomlinso?i. 

WIL'LpW-iSH,  a.    Like  the  willow.  Walto7i. 

WIL'LOW-LARK,  n.  (Ornith.)  The  sedge-war- 
bler or  sedge-bird ;  Salicaria  phragmites.  Booth. 

WIL'LOW-TUFT'flD,  a.  Tufted  with  willows. 
*'  The  willow-tufted  bank."  Goldsmith. 

WIL'LOW-WEED,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  ^ven  to  a 
species  of  Lysimachia, ox  loose-stTite.Aiiisworth. 

wIl'LOW-WORT  (-wiirt),  n.     A  plant.      Miller. 

WIL'LOW-Y,  a.    Abounding  with  willows.  Gray. 

WiLL'-WITH-A-WISP,  n.  Jack-with-a-lantern ; 
ignis-fatuus  ;  —  "written  also  Will-o'-the-wisp. — 
See  fGNTS-PATUUS.  Gay. 

t  wiLL'-WOR'SH|P  (-wur'-),  n.  Voluntary  or 
supererogatory  adoration.  Col.  ii.  23. 

t  WILL'-WOR'BH!P-P?R  (-wUr'-),  n.  One  who 
practises  will-worship.  Bp.  Taylor. 

WIL'LY,  n.  A  machine  for  cleaning  wool,  and 
separating  its  fibres,  consisting  of  a  cylinder 
armed  with  spikes  projecting  from  it  in  a  spiral 
direction  round  its  circumference,  and  enclosed 
in  a  case.  Tomlinson. 

J^=  "  The  word  willy  or  twilly  is  a  corruption  of 
the  willow  of  the  cotton  manufacture  ;  and  this,  again, 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  winnow,  the  action  of  the 
machine  being  to  separate  impurities  from  the  wool ; 
but,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  first  willow- 
ing  machine  was  made  of  willow  wood,  whence  the 
name. ' '     Tomlinson . 

WiL'LY-!NG-MA-(;;H!NE',n.  A  willy.  Simmonds. 

t  WIL'SOME,  t*.     Wilful.  Prompt.  Parv. 

tWIL'SOME-NESS,  n.     Obstinacy.         Wickliffe. 

WILT,  V.  n.  [Dut.  &;  Ger.  welken,  to  wither.  —  See 
AVelk.]     \i,  wilted;  pp.  "wilting,  wilted.] 
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To  droop  ;  to  begin  to  wither,  as  plants  or  flow- 
ers cut  or  plucked  otf,  Holloway. 

Miss  Amy  pinned  a  flower  to  her  breast;  and,  when  she 
died,  she  hem  the  wilted  fragments  close  in  her  hand.    Judd. 

,e®=Aword  common  in  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
vincial in  England,  where  welk  and  welt  are  used  in 
the  same  sense. —  "To  wilt,  for  vnther,  spoken  of 
green  lierbs  or  flowers,  is  a  general  word,"    Hay. 

WILT,  V.  u.   To  cause  to  droop  or  wither.  Clarke. 

WILT,  V.  defective,  2d  person,  from  will. 

WIL'TON-CAR'P^T,  n.  A  kind  of  carpet,  being 
the  same  as  Brussels  carpeting,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  it  has  the  loops  cut,  thus  forming  a 
pile  or  velvet ;  —  so  called  because  made  at  Wil- 
ton, England.  Tomlinson. 

WiL'y-ITE,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  lime  garnet, 
of  a  greenish  color,  occurring  near  the  river 
Wilni  in  Siberia.  Dana. 

Wi'LY,  a.  Eull  of  wiles  or  stratagem;  fraudu- 
lent'; insidious  ;  subtle  ;  artful ;  cunning  ;  sly. 

I  marked  her  unly  messenger  afar. 

And  saw  him  skulking  in  the  closest  walks.    JoJiTison. 

Syn.  —  See  Cunning,  Subtle, 

t  WIM'BLE,  a.     Active  ;  nimble.  Spenser. 

WIM'BLE,  n.  An  instrument  for  boring  holes, 
turned  by  a  handle.  —  See  Gimlet.        Dryden. 

t  WIM'BLE,  V.  u,.  To  bore;  to  perforate.  Herbert. 

WIM'BR^L,  n.     (Ornith.)  A  whimbrel.     Wright. 

WIM'PLE,  n-.  [Dut.  §  Ger.  tcimpel,  a  pennon,  a 
pendant ;  Dan.  vimpel.  — W .  gwem,pl,  a  wimple. 
—  Old  Fr.  guimple ;  Fr.  guinipe,  a  neck-hand- 
kerchief.] 

1.  In  female  costume,  a  covering  of  silk  or 
linen  for  the  neck,  chin,  and  sides  of  the" face, 
worn  as  an  out-door  covering.  Fairholt. 

t^^  "  It  was  bound  on  the  forehead  by  a  fillet  of 
gold,  jewelled,  or  of  silk.  It  is  retained  in  the  con- 
ventual costume  of  the  present  day."     Fairholt. 

The  veil  and  the  wimple  were  two  diflferent  articles  in  the 
dress  of  a  nun.  Warton. 


2.  A  flag  or  streamer. 

3.  A  kind  of  plant.  Johnson. 

t  WIM'PLE,  V.  a.  1.  To  draw  down,  as  a  hood  or 
veil.     "  A  veil  that  wimpled  was."  Spenser. 

2.  To  move  in  a  winding  way ;  to  meander. 

Where  wvnpling  waters  make  their  way.  Jiamsay. 

WIN,  V.  a.  [Goth,  winnan,  to  bear,  to  endure ; 
A.  S.  vnnnan,  to  struggle,  to  win  ;  Dut.  winnen  ; 
Ger.  gwinnen;  Frs.  winna;  Dan.  vinde;  Sw. 
vinna.']     \i.  won  ;  pp.  winning,  won.] 

1.  To  gain  by  conquest,  or  in  competition. 

The  town  of  Gaza,  where  the  enemy  lay  encamped,  was 

not  so  strong  bnt  it  might  be  won.  KnoUes. 

Impels  the  flying  car,  and  wins  the  course.       Dryden. 

2.  To  obtain;  to  gain;  to  procure;  to  earn; 
to  acquire  ;  to  get. 

The  wolf,  whose  suckling  twins 
The  unlettered  ploughboy  pities,  when  he  wins 
The  casual  treasure  from  the  furrowed  soil.     Wordsworth. 

Syn.  —  See  AcauiRE,  Conciliate,  Get. 

WIN,  V.  ft.     1,  To  gain  the  victory  ;  to  succeed. 

Nor  is  it  aught  but  just, 
That  he  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won 
Should  win  in  arms.  Milton. 

2.  To  gain  ground,  favor,  or  influence;  —  fol- 
lowed by  on  or  upon. 

The  rabble  will  in  time  win  upon  power.  Shak. 

WINCE,  V.  n.      [W.  gvnngo.l     \i.  winced  ;  pp. 

WINCING,  winced.] 

1.  To   twist   or  turn  with  some  violence,  as 
from  pain  or  uneasiness  ;  to  flinch  ;  to  start. 

I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word.  Shak. 

2.  fTo  kick  as  a  horse  impatient  of  a  rider, 
or  of  pain.    "  My  horse  will  wince."   B.  Jonson. 

Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  ?    It  is  hard  for  thee  to  wince 
against  the  prick.  Acts  xjtvi.  14,  UdaVs  TruTis. 

WINCE,  n.     A  win cing-ma chine.  Ure. 

WINCE'— PIT,  n.  A  pit  or  trough  in  which  calico 
is  washed  in  process  of  manufacture.  Tomlinson. 

WIN^'^R,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  winces. 

WIN'C^Y,  7t.     Linsey-woolsey.  Simmonds. 

WINCH,  ?i.     [A.S.  ivince.'] 

1.  A  bent  handle   or  rectangular  lever,  for 
turning  a  wheel,  grindstone,  &c.  Brande. 

2.  A  kick  given  in  impatience  or  fretfulness, 
as  by  a  horse.  Skelton. 
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3.  (Naut.)  A  purchase  formed  by  a  horizontal 
spindle  or  shaft  with  a  wheel  or  crank  at  the 
end.  Dana. 

WINCH,  V.  n,  [i.  "WINCHED;  pp.  avixching, 
WINCHED.]  To  twist,  turn,  or  kick  with  impa- 
tience ;  to  wince.  Shak, 

WfN'CHlpS-T5R,  a.  Noting  a  standard  EngUsh 
dry  measure,  originally  kept  at  Winchester  in 
England,  and  used  till  1826,  when  the  imperial 
bushel  was  introduced. 

4^=  "The  Winchester  bushel  Is  18^  inches  wide, 
and  S  inches  deep,  and  contains  9150.42  cubic  inches  ; 
while  the  imperial  standard  busliei  contains  2218.1907 
cubic  inclies."     Simmonds. 

WINg'lNG-MA-^HINE',  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
dyer's  reel,  which  is  suspended  horizontally  by 
the  ends  of  its  iron  axis  in  bearings  over  the 
vat,  so  that  the  line  of  the  axis,  being  placed 
over  the  middle  partition  in  the  copper,  will 
permit  the  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  wound  on 
the  reel,  to  descend  alternately  into  either  com- 
partment of  the  bath,  according  as  it  is  turned  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left ;  —  called  also  wince,  Ure, 

WiN'CO-PIPE,  ?i.  A  small  red  flower,  which,  open- 
ing in  the  morning,  bodes  a  fair  day.  Bacon. 
j8®='This  answers  to  the  description  of  the  pimper- 
nel, or  poor  man's  weather-glass,  a  little  trailiug-plant 
(Ana^aliis  arvensis)  with  brick-red  flowers,  which 
generally  open  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  close  in 
the  afternoon,  and  also  refuse  to  expand  in  rainy 
weather.    Ena-,  Cyc. 

WIND  [wind  or  wind,  S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Cob- 
bing wind,  P.  Sm.  R.  C.  IVb.  Kenrick],  n. 
[Goth,  vinds;  A.  S.,  Dut.,  ■§■  Ger.  toind;  Dan.  <S; 
bw.  vi7id;  Icel.  vindr.  —  W.  gwynt.  —  Sansc. 
vayn,  vata.  —  L.  venhis;  It.  vento  \  Sp.  viento; 
Fr.  vent.  —  From  Ger.  wekan,  to  blow;  part. 
toehand,  blowing,  contracted  wind.     Adelung."] 

1.  Air  in  motion  ;  a  natural  movement  of  a 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  from  one  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  another;  a  natural  cur- 
rent of  air. 

To  pass  by  other  considerations  whereby  I  misht  demon- 
strate the  winds  to  be  the  infinite  Creator's  work,  I  shall  insist 
only  upon  their  great  usefulness  to  the  world.  And  so  great 
is  their  use,  and  of  such  absolute  necessity  are  they  to  the 
saluhrity  of  the  atmosphere,  that  all  the  world  would  be  poi- 
soned without  those  agitations  thereof.  Derham. 

jg^^The  primary  cause  o{  winds  ia  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  heat,  at  different  parts  of  the  eartti's  sur- 
face, or  in  different  regions  of  the  atmosphere  of  equal 
elevation,  wliich  occasions  variations  of  density  and 
consequently  of  weight  in  the  air.  The  colder  and 
heavier  air  displaces  the  warmer  and  lighter  air,  and 
is  itself  replaced  by  other  air.  The  motions  thus  ori- 
ginating are  variously  modified  by  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, and  by  numerous  other  causes.    Hatton. 

2.  t  Direction  of  the  wind  from  a  particular 
point  of  the  compass. 

The  people  of  Bruges  and  Antwerp  perfected  that  excel- 
lent invention  [the  compass],  adding  twenty-four  other  sub- 
ordinate winds  or  points.  Jlcylin. 

3.  Breath ;  power  or  act  of  respiration. 
*'  Shortness  of  wind  in  pursy  old  men."  Temple. 

It  stopped  at  once  the  passage  of  his  ivind.  Dryden. 

4.  Air  put  in  motion  by  some  artificial  means. 

As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind 

To  many  a  row  of  pipes  tbe  soundboard  breathes.    JiUlton. 

5.  Breath  modulated  by  an  instrument  or  by 
the  vocal  organs. 

Their  instrumenta  were  varioua  in  their  kind ; 

Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  tvind.    Dryden. 

6.  Air  impregnated  with  scent,     [r.] 

A  pack  of  dog-flsh  had  him  in  the  wind.  Swift. 

7.  Flatulence  ;  air  in  the  alimentary  tube. 

It  turn  a 
"Wisdom  to  folly,  aa  nourishment  to  wind.  Milton. 

8.  A  sort  of  disease  in  sheep.  Clarke. 
j6®="  *'  These  two  modes  of  pronunciation    have 

been  long  contending  for  superiority,  till  at  last  the 
former  [wind]  seems  to  have  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, except  in  the  territories  of  rhyme.  .  .  .  Mr.  Sher- 
idan tells  us  that  Swift  used  to  jeer  those  who  pro- 
nounced wind  with  the  i  short  by  saying,  *  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  find  wliy  you  'pronounce  it  wind.'  A 
very  illiberal  critic  retorted  this  npon  Mr.  Sheridan 
by  saying,  '  If  I  rnay  be  so  boold,  I  should  be  glad  to 
be  tooM  why  you  pronounce  it  ffoold.'*  .  .  .  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan and  Mr.  Scott  give  the  same  preference  to  the 
first  sound  of  this  word  that  I  have  done.  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  and  Mr.  Barclay  give  only  the  short  sound.  Mr. 
Perry  joins  them  in  this  sound,  but  says  in  dramatic 
scenes  it  has  the  long  one.  Mr.  Nares  says  it  has  cer- 
tainly the  short  sound  in  comnmn  usage,  but  that  all 
our  best  poets  rhyme  it  with  mind^  kind,  &.c."  Walker. 
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fl®^  "  In  common  conversation,  we  pronounce  the 
i  in  wind  like  the  i  in  bit;  in  rehearsing  or  declama- 
tion, liowever,  we  pronounce  it  like  the  i  in  bite." 
Dr.  Latkam. 

Between  wind  and  water,  (^JVaut.)  applied  to  that  part 
of  a  sliij)'s  bottom  which  js  frequently  brought  above 
the  water  by  her  agitation  when  at  sea.  Mar.  Diet. — 
Fourwindsy  winds  blowing  from  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  —  Periodical  or  stated  winds^ 
winds  that  constantly  return  at  certain  times  ;  as  the 
shifting  trade  winds  which  blow  from  one  point  during 
certain  months  of  the  year,  and  from  the  contrary  point 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Hutton.  —  To  cai-ry  the  wind,  {Man.) 
to  toss  the  nose  as  high  as  the  ears,  as  a  horse.  Wright. 
—  To  go  down  the  wind,  to  decay  ;  to  be  unsuccessful. 
"  He  went  down  the  wind  still."  VEstrange. —  To  get 
wind,  to  become  known.  —  To  take  or  have  the  wind,  to 
gain  or  have  the  advantage  or  upper  hand.  "Coun- 
sellors will  but  take  the  wind  of  him."  Bacon.  —  The 
wind's  eye,  (JVant.)  the  direct  point  from  which  the 
wind  blows.    Mar.  Diet. 

Syn. —  Wind  is  air  in  motion,  gentle  or  violent ; 
and  it  assumes  various  forms  and  terms.  A  gentle 
breeze;  a  brisk  gale;  an  impetuous  blast;  a  sudden 
gust ;  a  tremendous  thunder-storm,  or  a  storm  of  hail 
or  snow ;  a  violent  tevipest  j  a  furious  whirlwind ;  a 
destructive  hurricane  or  tornado. 

WIND,  V.  a.  [^.  "WINDED  ;  pp.  "WINDING,  "winded.] 

1.  t  To  ventilate.  Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  To  perceive  or  follow  by  the  wind  or  scent ; 
to  scent ;  to  nose.  Hvdibi-as. 

3.  To  ride  or  drive,  as  a  horse,  so  as  to  ren- 
der scant  of  wind  or  breath.  Smart. 

4.  To  rest,  as  a  horse,  in  order  to  recover 
wind  or  breath.  Smart. 

5.  To  sound  by  blowing  or  inflation.  \In  this 
sense  pronounced  wind.  —  See  Wind,  n.] 

"What  time  the  gray  fly  windu  her  sultry  horn.  Milton. 

Wind  the  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net.  Pope. 
Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn.  Collins. 

fl®=  This  definition  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
upon  which  Mr.  Smart  remarks  as  follows :  "  So 
might  the  sense  be  interpreted  while  this  verb  fol- 
lowed the  old  pronunciation  of  the  substantive, — 
namely,  wind,  —  but  the  present  notion  of  winding  a 
horn  is  that  which  Milton  has  when  speaking  of '  a 
wmrfiji^/ bout  of  linked  sweetness.'  " — See  Wind,  t).  a. 

To  wind  a  ship,  (JVaut.)  to  change  her  position  by 
bringing  the  stern  to  lie  in  the  situation  of  the  bead, 
or  directly  opposite  to  its  former  situation.  Mar.  Diet. 

WIND,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  windan  ;  Dut.  <Sr  Ger.  winden  ; 
Dan.  vinde  ;  Sw.  §  Icel.  vinda.']   \i.  wound  ;  pp. 

"WINDING,  wound.] 

1.  To  turn  round  ;  to  cause  to  turn  or  re- 
volve, as  on  an  axis;  to  twist;  to  circumvolve. 

Nero  could  touch  and  time  the  harp  well;  but  in  povern- 
ment  sometimes  he  used  to  wind  the  pins  too  high,  and  some- 
times let  them  down  too  low.  Bacon. 

2.  To  turn,  as  one  flexible  substance  round 
some  other  body;  to  twine;  to  coil ;  to  wreathe. 

And  turn  the  adamantine  epindle  round. 

On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound.       Milton. 

3.  To  guide  or  cause  to  move  in  a  twining  or 
bending  line  or  course  ;  to  turn  in  and  out. 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fier/  Pegasus, 

And  witch  tlie  world  with  noble  horsemanship.        Shdk. 

4.  To  introduce  slyly  or  by  insinuation. 

I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends. 

Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man.  Milton, 

5.  To  secure  by  shifts  or  expedients,     [u.] 

Tlie  means  to  turn  and  ivind  a  trade.  Hudibras. 

6.  To  change ;  to  alter  ;  to  vary,     [k.] 

Were  our  legislature  vested  in  the  prince,  he  might  turn 
and  H'lnd  our  constitution  athia  pleasure,  and  shape  our  gov- 
ernment to  his  fancy.  ■  Addison. 

7.  To   enfold;  to  encircle;  to  embrace. 

Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms.  Shak. 

8.  To  sound,  eo  that  the  notes  shall  be  pro- 
longed and  mutually  involved. — See  "Wind,  v.  a. 

The  Marquis  of  Earlo  and  the  Marquis  of  Clerkenwell 
[appeared],  with  hunters  who  wownt7  their  horns.       Pennant. 

To  wind  off,  to  unwind.  —  To  wind  out,  to  extricate. 

—  To  wind  up,  to  bring  into  a  ball  orasmall  compass  : 

—  to  put  into  a  state  of  renovated  or  continued  mo- 
tion, as  a  watch,  clock,  or  other  machine,  by  winding 
the  cord  or  spring  round  its  axis:  —  to  raise  by  de- 
grees, as  a  person's  temper.  Atterhury.  To  straighten 
or  tighten,  as  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument,  in 
order  to  tunc  it.  Waller.  To  put  in  order  for  regular 
action.  "The  charm  's  wound  up."  Shak.  To  close 
up,  as  one's  affairs  :  —  to  silence  in  debate'. 

WIND,  V.  n.     1.  To  be  convolved  or  twined ;  to 
take  a  spiral  course  ;  to  coil. 

Some . .  .  plants  creep  along  the  ground,  or  wind  about 
other  trees,  and  cannot  support  themselves.  Bacon. 

If  aught  obstruct  thy  course,  yet  stand  not  still, 
But  wind  about  till  thou  host  topped  the  hill.        Dryden. 
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2.  To  proceed  in  flexures,  or  in  a  turning  or 
bending  line  or  course;  to  turn  in  and  out. 
Still  fix  thy  eyes  intent  upon  the  throng, 
And,  as  the  passes  open,  wind  aloug.  Oay, 

To  wind  out,  to  be  extricated.  Milton.  —  To  windup, 
to  stop  business  ;  to  close.     Bartlett. 

.8®- The  imperfect  or  preterite  tense  of  this  verb  is 
wound;  but  formerly  winded  was  eoraeliuies  used. 

Davis  followed  the  trail  hereof,  which  winded  first  towards 

the  west,  and  then  towards  the  north.  Camden. 

He  took  the  path  that  winded  to  the  cave.  Pope. 

WIND'A(?E,  n.  (Mil.)  The  difference  between 
the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
and  that  of  the  ball  or  shell.  Mil.  Encij. 

WInd'BORE,  n.  (^Mining.)  The  bottom  pipe  in 
a  lift  of  pumps.  Ansted. 

WIND'-BOUND,  a.  Prevented  from  sailing  by- 
contrary  winds.  Dryden. 

WIND'-BRO-KEN  (wind'bro-kn),  u.  Diseased  in 
the  wind  or  breath,  as  a  horse,  the  inspiration 
being  performed  by  one  effort,  but  the  expira- 
tion by  two.  The  disease  is  caused  by  the  rup- 
ture or  running  together  of  some  of  the  air- 
cells.  Yoimtt. 

WiND'-CHAN^-ING,  a.  Inconstant  as  the  wind  ; 
fickle,  [r.]   "  Wind-changing  yfaxviick.."  Shak. 

WIND'-DRlED,  u.     Dried  in  the  wind.       Wright. 

WINU'-DROP-SY,  n.  (^Med.)  Any  white,  crepi- 
tant, shining,  elastic,  indolent  tumor,  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  air  into  the  areolar  texture  : 
—  a  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  caused  by  accu- 
mulation of  air  in  the  intestinal  tube  or  in  the 
peritoneum.  Dunglison. 

WIND —EGG,  n.  An  egg  which  is  not  impreg- 
nated ;  an  addle  egg.  Holland. 

WlND'^R,  n.     1,  One  who  winds.  Drayton. 

2.  A  reel  or  other  instrument  vfhich  is  used 
for  winding  on.  Swift. 

3.  A  plant  that  twists  itself  round  others. 
"  Winders  and  creepers.'*  Bacon. 

4.  A  winding  step  in  a  staircase.  Mason. 

WIND'^R,  V.  a.    To  winnow.     [Local.]     Wright. 

WiND'FALL,  n.  1.  Fruit  that  is  blown  down  from 
the  tree.  Evelyn. 

2.  A  tree  that  has  been  prostrated  by  the  wind. 

There  be  two  books  that  seem  to  cross  the  authoritiea 
touchinetheinterest  of  the  wincjf ajis.  7  Henry  VI.  and  44  Ed- 
ward 111.,  f.  44.  where,  upon  waste  brought  and  assigned  in 
the  suceision  of  trees,  the  justification  is  that  they  were  over- 
thrown by  the  wind,  and  so  the  lessee  toolt  them  for  fuel,  and 
allowed  a  good  plea.  Bacon. 

3.  The  track  of  a  whirlwind  in  a  forest,  where 
the  trees  are  laid  prostrate.  HamTnond. 

4.  Any  unexpected  event,  whether  productive 
of  loss  or  gain,  but  generally  an  unexpected 
advantage.  B.  Jonson. 

WINI)'FALL-EN  (wind'ai-In),  a.  Blown  down  by 
the  wind.     "  Windfallen  sticks."  Drayton. 

WlND'-rLO\V-ER,  n.  (Bot.)  The  anemone  ;  — 
so  named  from  having  been  thought  to  open 
only  when  the  wind  was  blowing.  Johnson. 

WlND'-FUR-N.\CE,  n.  A  furnace  in  which  air  is 
supplied  artificially.  Wright. 

WIND'— GA^E,  n.  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  force  and  velocity  of  the  wind;  an  ane- 
mometer. Hutton. 

WIND'gAlL,  n.  An  enlargement,  caused  by  in- 
flammation, near  the  fetlock,  occurring  chiefly 
on  the  hind  legs  ;  —  so  called  because  formerly 
supposed  to  contain  wind.  Youatt. 

WIND'— GUN,  n.  A  gun  discharged  by  means  of 
the  compression  of  air  ;  an  air-gun.        Cowper. 

WiND'-HATCH,  n.  {Mining.)  The  opening  where 
the  ore  is  taken  out  of  the  earth.  Wright. 

WIND'h6v-5R,  n.  A  species  of  hawk;  the  cas- 
trel ;  —  so  called  from  hovering  in  the  air  in 
search  of  its  prey.  Nares. 

WIND'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality  of 
being  windy  :  —  flatulence.  Bacon. 

WIND'JNG,  n.     1.  The  act  of  turning ;  flexure ; 

meander.  "The  windings  of  this  Tirei."  Addison. 
2.  (Naut.)  A  call  given  by  the  boatswain's 

whistle.  Wright. 

WIND'ING,   a.    That  winds  ;   having    flexures  ; 

flexuous ;  circuitous.  Smart. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  V,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  tJ,  t,  short;   A,  5,  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    hI;IE,  HER; 
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WIND'fNG— EN'(JtlNE,  n.  An  engine  for  drawing 
up  buckets,  &c.,  from  a  well  or  shaft.  Simmonds. 

WIND'JNG-LY,  ad.   In  a  winding  manner,  ^yjwj. 

WIND'lN"G-MA-9HiNE',  n.  A  machine  for  twist- 
ing or  warping.  Simmonds. 

WIND'ING-SFIEET,   ?i.      A  sheet   or   shroud  in 

which  to  wrap  the  dead.  Shak. 

The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet.  Campbell. 

WiND'JNG-TACK'LE  (-t^k'kl),  n.  A  tackle  con- 
sisting of  one  fixed  triple  block,  and  one  double 
or  movable  triple  block.  Mar.  Diet. 

WIND'-IN'STRU-MENT,  n.  {Mus.)  An  instrument 
sounded  or  operated  upon  by  wind.        Buniey. 

wInd'LACE,  n.    A  windlass.  Mir. for  Mag. 

WIND'LASS,  n.      \toind  and  lace,  a  cord.] 

1.  A  machine  for  raising  or  drawing  heavy 
burdens  towards  itself,  consisting  of  a  rope  or 
chain  wound  about  a  horizontal  cylinder,  acting 
on  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  and  usu- 
ally worked  by  means  of  a  winch,  or  of  a  bar 
inserted  successively  in  holes  in  the  cylinder, 
the  weight  being  sustained  by  means  of  a  ratch- 
et-wheel when  the  bar  is  removed. 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

2.  t  Art  and  contrivance  ;  subtlety.        Shak. 

t  WIND'LASS,  V.  n.  To  act  craftily,  indirectly, 
or  warily.  HaTnmond. 

WIN'DLE  (win'dl),ra.  [A  diminutive  of  to  wind.'] 
A  spindle.  Ainsworth. 

WIND'LASS,  a.    Wanting  wind  ;  out  of  breath. 

The  weary  hounds  at  last  retire. 

Windless  aispleased,  from  the  fruitless  chase.        Fairfax. 

WIN'DLE-STRAw,  rt.    1.  A  withered  flower-stalk 

of  grass.  Loudon. 

2.  A  reed  ;  a  stalk  of  grass.  Brockett. 

wInd'MILTj,  n.  A  mill  which  receives  its  motion 
from  the  impulse  of  the  wind  acting  upon  vanes 
or  sails.  P.  Cyc. 

Windmills  [were]  first  invented  in  the  dry  country  of  Asia 
Minor.  Gibbon. 

t  WIN'DORE,  n.     A  window.  Hudibras. 

WIN'DOW  fwin'do),  n.  [Skinner  thinks  it  origi- 
nally wind-door,  the  door  or  passage  for  the 
wind.  **  Ex  wind,  ventus,  et  dore,  ostium." 
Minsheu.  —  Dan.  vindue.  —  Sp.  ventana,  viento, 
the  wind.  —  See  Winnoav.] 

1.  An  aperture  in  the  wall  of  a  building  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  air  to  the  interior, 
and  to  enable  those  within  to  look  out. 

J8®=*  Such  openings  are  surrounderl  with  frames, 
and  closed  with  glazed  doors  or  movable  sashes.  Tlie 
word  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  opening,  and  some- 
times to  the  transparent  material  placed  within  it. 

Storied  windoivs,  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim,  religious  light.  Milton. 

2.  A  frame  of  lattice-work.  Simmonds. 

3.  Lines  crossing  each  other.  *'  He  has  win- 
dows on  his  bread  and  butter."  King. 

-6Sf"  Formerly  spelt  windore. 

And  that  they  came  in  at  a  ivindore.         Hudibras. 

WIN'DOW  (win'do),  v.  a.  1.  To  furnish  or  sup- 
ply with  a  window  or  with  windows. 

The  whole  room  was  windowed  round.  JVofton. 

.  2.  To  place  at  a  window.     *'  Wouldst  thou  be 

windowed  in  great  Rome."     [r.]  Shak. 

3.  To  break  into  openings.     *'  Your  looped 

and  windowed  raggedness,"     [r.]  Shak 

wIN'DOW-BLTND,  n.  1.  A  blind  or  frame-work 
to  exclude  the  sun  from  a  window.  Taylor. 

2.  A  short  blind  or  screen  made  of  woven 
wire  or  perforated  zinc,  and  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  window.  _^   Simmonds. 

3.  A  straight  curtain  attached  to  a  roller,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  raised  or  lowered.  Simmonds. 

WIN'DOW-BOLE,  n.  That  part  of  a  cottage  win- 
dow that  is  filled  by  a  wooden  blind,  which  may 
be  occasionally  opened,    [Scot,]  Jamieson. 

WIN'DOW-CiJR'TAIN,  n.  A  curtain  to  obstruct 
the  light  of  a  window.  Garrick. 

WIN'DOW-FAsT'EN-ING,  n.  A  bolt  or  catch  to 
secure  the  sashes  of  a  window.  Simmonds. 

WIN'DOW-FRAME,  n.  1.  The  frame  or  casing 
which  surrounds  a  window.  Tomlinson. 


2.  The  frame  which  is  divided  into  partitions 
for  enclosing  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  window  ;  a 
window-sash.  iiimmonds. 

WIN'DOW-GlAsS,  n.  Glass  used  in  glazing 
windows  ;  panes  of  glass  collectively.     Loudon. 

WIN'DOW-LfeSS,  ci.  Having  no  window.  Shelley. 

WiN'DOW-SASH,  n.  The  frame  which  encloses 
the  panes  of  glass  in  a  window.  Hyde. 

WIN'DOW— SEAT,  n.  A  seat  made  in  the  recess 
in  which  a  window  is  placed.  Swift. 

WIN'DOW-SHADE,  n.  A  rolling  or  projecting 
blind  for  a  window.  Simmonds. 

WIN'DOW-SHIJT'T^IR,  n.  A  shutter  or  kind  of 
door  closing  on  the  inside  or  on  the  outside  of 
a  window,  and  bolted  or  barred  to  prevent  en- 
trance. Loudon. 

WIN'DOW-TAX,  n.  A  tax  on  windows.  A.  Smith. 

WlN'DOW-y,  a.  Having  little  crossings  like  those 
of  a  window-sash.  Donne. 

WIND'PIPE,  or  WIND'PiPE  [wlnd'plp,  P.  E.  F. 
Ja.  Sm.  Wh. ;  wind'pip  or  wind'pip,  W.  J. ; 
wlnd'plp,  jS.  iC.],  n.  The  passage  by  which  the 
breath  passes  through  the  throat  to  the  lungs  ; 
the  trachea.  —  See  Trachea.  Dunglison. 

WIND'— PLANT,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  anemone 
found  in  some  parts  of  North  America ;  Anem- 
one nemorosa.  Farm.  Ency. 

WIND'-PUMP,  n.  A  pump  moved  by  wind;  — 
used  in  draining  land.  Loudon. 

WIND'-RODE,  n.  {Naut.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
situation  of  a  vessel  at  anchor  when  she  swings 
and  rides  by  the  force  of  the  wind  instead  of  the 
tide  or  current.  Dana. 

WIND'RO^E,  n.  {Physical  Geog.)  An  account 
of  the  mean  pressure  of  the  air  under  different 
winds.  Ansted. 

WIND'ROW,  n.     [wind  and  row.] 

1.  Grass  laid  in  rows  after  it  has  been  strewed 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  it  by  the  wind.  Crabb. 

2.  A  line  of  peat  or  turf  dug  up.  Far?n.  Ency. 

3.  The  green  border  of  a  field  which  has  been 
ploughed,  or  dug  up.  Farm.  Ency. 

WIND'ROW,  V.  a.  To  rake  or  put  into  the  form  of 
a  windrow.  Forby. 

WIND'-SAIL,  n. ;  pi.  "WIND-sails.  1.  One  of  the 
vanes,  generally  four  in  number,  which,  being 
turned  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  give  motion 
to  the  machinery  of  a  mill.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  {Navt.)  A  tube  or  funnel  of  canvas  era- 
ployed  to  convey  a  stream  of  air  down  into  the 
lower  part  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

WIND'-SEED,  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Arctotis.  Wright. 

WIND'SHOCK,  n.  A  crack  or  shiver  in  the  body 
of  a  tree,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  high 
winds.  Evelyn. 

WIND'§OR-ChAiR,  n.  A  kind  of  strong,  plain, 
polished,  wooden  chair.  Simmonds. 

WIND'-SUCK-^IR,  n.   The  windhover.  B.  Jonson. 

WiND'-SWXFT,  a.     Swift  as  the  wind.         Shak, 

WIND'-TIGHT  (wTnd'tit),  a.  Proof  against  wind ; 
impenetrable  by  the  wind.  *'  Cottages  .  .  .  not 
high-built,  yet  wind-tight."  Bp.  Hall. 

WIND'WARD,  ad.     Towards  the  wind.     Johnson. 

wInd'WARD,  u.     Lying  towards  the  wind. 

WIND'WARD,  n.  The  point  towards,  or  in  the 
direction  of,  the  wind. 

I  observed  to  the  windward  of  me  a  black  cloud.      Tatler. 

WlND'WARD§,  ad.     Windward.  Hackluyt. 

WIND'WARD-TIDE,  n.  {Naut.)  The  tide  that 
sets  to  windward.  Crabh. 

WIND'Y,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  or  having  wind. 
*'  Blown  with  the  windy  tempest."  Shak. 

2.  Next  to  the  wind ;  windward.  "  It  keeps  on 
the  windy  side."  Shak. 

3.  Tempestuous  ;  exposed  to  the  wind  ;  bois- 
terous.    *'  This  windy  sea."  Milton. 

4.  Empty  ;  airy.  "  Windy  applause."  South. 


Exchanging  solid  quiet  to  obtain 
The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  brain. 


Dnjden. 


5.  That  caiises  wind  or  flatulence  ;  flatulent. 
"  Windy  food."  Dunglison. 

6.  That  is  caused  by  wind  or  flatulence.  **  A 
windy  colic."  '  Arbuthnot. 

7.  Affected  with  flatulence ;  troubled  with 
wind  in  the  bowels.  Dunglison. 

WINE,  n.  [Goth,  wein  ;  A.  S.  win  ;  Dut.  wijn  ; 
Ger.  wein  ;  Dan.  viin,  vin  ;    Sw.  vin  ;    Icel.  vin. 

—  AV.,  Bret.,  §  Armor,  gwin  ;    Ir.  &;  Gael.  fon. 

—  Gr.  olvos;  L.  ri/ium;  It.  &;  Sp.  vino;  Fr.  vin. 

—  Slav,   loino.  —  Heb.  y^'^,   wine;     Per.    win, 
grapes,  wine.] 

1.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  ;  a  spir- 
ituous liquid  resulting  from  the  fermentation  of 
grape-juice,  and  containing  coloring  matter  and 
other  substances,  either  combined  or  intimately 
blended  with  the  spirit.  It  always  contains  a 
small  proportion  of  aldehyde.      Wood  S;  Bache. 

Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giv- 
eth  his  color  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright.  At  the 
last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder. 

iVov.  xxiii.31,32. 

Wine  heightens  indifference  into  love,  love  into  jealousy, 
and  jealousy  into  madness.  It  often  turns  the  good-natured 
man  into  un  idiot,  and  the  choleric  into  an  assassin.  It  gives 
bitterness  to  restntment,  it  makes  vanity  insupportable,  and 
displays  every  little  spot  of  the  eoul  in  its  utmost  deformity. 

Addison. 

2.  The  fermented  juice  of  certain  fruits,  re- 
sembling in  many  respects  the  wine  obtained 
from  grapes,  but  distinguished  therefrom  by 
naming  the  source  whence  it  is  derived ;  as, 
gmgeT-wi7te,  go oseheiiy -wine,  currant-iw'ne,  &c. 

fl®=  The  difterent  kinds  of  wine  owe  their  peculiari- 
ties of  flavor  partly  to  the  different  flavor  which  grapes 
possess  in  different  climates,  according  as  the  sac- 
charine, the  aromatic,  the  acidulous,  or  the  astringent 
principle  of  the  fruit  predominates,  and  also  partly  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  liquid  is  prepared.    Miller. 

JS^-  Some  chemists  apply  the  term  wine  to  every 
saccharine  solution  the  sugar  of  which  has  been 
wholly  or  partially  changed  into  alcohol.     Tomlinson. 

Spirit  of  wine,  alcohol.  —  See  SPIRIT. 

WINE'— bAg,  n.  A  skin  vessel  used  for  holding  or 
carrying  wine.  Simmonds. 

WINE'-BIB-B^R,  n.  One  who  drinks  wine  habit- 
ually, or  to  excess  ;  a  tipler.  Luke  vii.  34. 

WINE'-BIS-CniT  (-bis-kit),  n.      A   sweet  biscuit 

intended  to  be  served  with  wine.         Simrnonds. 

WINE'— cASK,  n.     A  cask  for  wine.        Williams. 

WINE'-CEL-LAR,  «.  A  vault  or  cellar  for  keep- 
ing wine  in.  Simmonds. 

WINE'-COOL-pR,  n.  A  utensil,  holding  ice,  in 
which  wine-bottles  are  placed  for  cooling.    Sim. 

WINE'GLAss,  n.  A  small  glass  vessel  used  in 
drinking  wine.  Ure. 

WINE'-GROW-:pR,  n.  The  proprietor  of  a  vine- 
yard; one  who  cultivates  gi'apes  for  the  purpose 
of  making  wine  from  thein.  Simmonds, 

WINE'HJSS,  a.     Destitute  or  deprived  of  wine. 

You  will  be  able  to  pass  the  rest  of  y out  wineless  life  in 
ease  and  plenty.  Swift. 

WINE'-MEAS-yRE  _(-mSzh-ur),  n.  A  measure  for 
wine  and  other  spirits,  Simmonds. 

WlNE'-MER-CHANT,  n.  A  merchant  who  deals 
in  wine.  Smollett. 

WINE'— PRESS,  n.  A  machine  used  for  express- 
ing the  juice  of  grapes  in  the  manufacture  of 
"wine.  Isa.  Ixiii.  3. 

WINE'-STONE,  n.  A  deposit  of  crude  tartar,  or 
argol,  on  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  wine  casks.  Ure, 

WINE'-TEST,  n.  A  reagent  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  lead  in  wine.  Hoblyn. 

WINE'-VAULT,  fi.  The  bar  of  a  tavern  or  wine- 
store.  Simmonds. 

WINE'-WHEY  C-hwa),  n.  A  mixture  of  milk, 
water,  and  wine.  Dunglison. 

WING,  n.  [A.  S.  gehimng,  a  pinnacle,  a  corner  ; 
Dan.  §  Sw.  ringe,  a  wing.  —  See  Wink.] 

1.  One  of  the  limbs  of  a  bird  by  which  it  flies, 
or  which,  in  a  few  cases,  as  that  of  the  ostrich, 
assist  in  running  only. 

How  otten  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  icings,  and 
ye  would  not!  JUatt.  xxhi.  37. 

;B®=  In  ancient  mythology,  gods  and  demons  were 
represented  as  having  wivjrs.  In  the  Bible,  they  are 
attributed  to  angels  ;  and,  in  Clu'istian  art,  to  devils 
also.     Fairkolt. 

2.  {Ent.)  A  dry,  transparent,  and  membra- 
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nous,  or  an  opaque  and  coriaceous,  organ,  by 
which  some  insects  are  enabled  to  fly, 

JOeg=  The  normal  number  of  wings  in  insects  is  four, 
but  in  some  kinds  one  pair  is  rudimentary.  In  tlie 
beetles  and  some  other  orders,  the  anterior  pair  is 
hard  and  horny,  forming  elytra,  or  cases  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  posterior  wm^5  which  are  folded  togeth- 
er beneath  them.  Sometimes  the  anterior  winfr.'j  are 
horny  or  leathery  at  the  base,  and  membranous  to- 
wards the  summit.  At  others,  all  the  wings  are  thin, 
transparent,  anil  membranous,  as  in  the  bees  and  the 
dragon-flies.  In  the  butterflies  and  the  moths,  they 
are  covered  with  beautiful  feathers  or  scales.  Micro- 
graphic  Diet. 

3.  A  fan  used  to  winnow  with.  Tusser. 

4.  Passage  by  the  wing  ;  flight,     [u.] 

Thy  affections  hold  a  wing 
Qqite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors.  Sliak. 

5.  The  motive  or  incitement  of  flight,     [r.] 

Delay  leada  impotent  and  snail-paced  beggary: 

Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing.  Sliak. 

6.  {Bot.)  Any  membranous  expansion  of  a 
plant :  — pi.  the  two  lateral  petals  of  a  papiliona- 
ceous flower.  Gray. 

7.  {Mil.)  One  of  the  extreme  divisions  of  an 
army  ;  a  flank.  Mil.  Ency. 

8.  {Nauti)  One  of  the  sides  or  extreme  divis- 
ions of  a  fleet  when  it  is  ranged  into  a  line 
abreast,  or  forming  two  sides  of  an  angle:  — 
that  part  of  the  hold,  or  between- decks,  which  is 
next  to  the  side.  Mar.  Diet.     Dana. 

9.  {Fort.)  One  of  the  longer  sides  of  horn- 
works,  crown-works,  &c.  Wright. 

10.  (Hort.)  A  side-shoot.  Wright. 

11.  {Arch.)  A  smaller  part  or  building  at- 
tached to  one  side  of  the  main  edifice.    Brande. 

12.  Any  side  piece,  "  The  colter  long  and  very 
little  bending,  with  a  very  large  wi?ig**' Mortimer. 

13.  Protection  ;  — generally  in  the  plural. 

Under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  ■will  I  rejoice.     Fs.  Ixlii.  7. 

On  the  wing,  ^ying,  as  a  bird.  —  Vpon  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  with  the  velocity  or  swiftness  of  the  wind. 
*'  He  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.^'  Ps.  xviii. 
10. —  JVing-and-wing,  (JVaut.)  the  situation  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  vessel,  when  she  is  going  dead  before  the 
wind,  with  her  foresail  handled  over  on  one  side  and 
her  mainsail  on  tlie  other.     Dana. 

WING,  V.  a.   [i.  WINGED  ;  pp.  winging,  winged.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  wings  ;  to  eijable  to  fly  ;  to 
cause  to  move  as  in  flight,     [r.] 

If,  by  our  dreadful  compact,  he  must  fall, 

I  will  not  smite  him  with  my  coward  thought, 

Winging  a  distant  arm ;  I  wiU  confront  him.      Talfourd. 

2.  To  supply  with  wings,  asanarmy  or  a  house. 

In  the  main  battle,  which  on  cither  side 

Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chlefest  horse.        Shak. 

3.  To  transport  or  betake  by  flight. 

[I]  will  xoing  me  to  some  withered  bough.  Shak. 

4.  To  wound  in  the  wing  ;  to  shoot  while  fly- 
ing, as  a  bird;  —  a  sportsman's  term:  —  to  cut 
oft'  the  wings,  in  carving,  as  a  fowl.  Crabb. 

To  wintr  afiight  or  way,  to  exert  the  power  of  fly- 
ing ;  to  fly.  Prior. 

WING'— CASE,  n.  {Ent.)A  horny  or  coriaceous  wing 
which  serves  as  a  case  or  cover  for  another  wing, 
in  the  coleopterous  and  many  of  the  orthopter- 
ous  insects  ;  a  wing-shell ;  an  elytron.      Booth. 

WING'^D  (wing'edor  wingd),  (I.  1.  Having  wings. 
"  Thy  winged  messengers."  Milton. 

2.  Swift;  rapid.     "  Winged  \itiste."        Shak. 

3.  Fanned  with  wings  ;   swarming  with  birds. 

The  winged  air  dark  with  plumes.  2ILlton. 

4.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with  a  wing,  as  the  fruit 
of  the  ash  and  the  elm  ;  alate.  Gray. 

WING'ED-PEA    (wing'ed-pe), 
ceous  plant. 

WiNG'-F00T-:5D  (wing'fut-ed),  a.  Swift ;  nimble  ; 
fleet.     "  Wing-footed  Time."  Drayton. 

WING'LIJSS,  a.     Not  having  wings.  Junius. 

WING'L^T,  n.     A  very  small  wing.  Booth. 

WING'-SHELL,n.  {But.)  A  sheath  for  the  wings 
of  insects  ;  a  wing-ease  ;  an  elytron.  Grew. 

WING'-STROKE,  n.  A  stroke  with  a  wing.  Kirby. 

WING'-SWIFT,  a.     Swift  on  the  wing.        Kirby. 

WING'-TRAN-SOM,  n,  {Naut.)  The  uppermost 
transom  of  the  stern-frame.  Wcah. 

WING'Y  (wing'e),  a.  1.  Having  wings,  or  resem- 
bling "wings.     *'  Wingy  speed."  Addison. 


A   papiliona- 
Uiller. 
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2.  Vuin  ;  empty  ;  idle  ;  futile  ;  nugatory. 
""'"'.'/?/ mysteries  in  divinity."  [e.]  Broimie. 
WiNK  (wingk,  82),  i'.  n.  [A.  S.  wincian;  Dut. 
wenken,  winken  ;  Ger.  winken  ;  Dan.  vinke, 
vinlm.  —  "  It  is  probable  that  vring  and  wink  may 
be  the  same  word  ditterently  applied."  Rich- 
ardson.']   [i.  WINKED  ;  pp.  "WINKING,  WINKED.] 

1.  t  To  shut  the  eyes. 

Let 's  see  thine  eyes;  wink  now,  now  open  them.        Shak. 

2.  To  open  and  shut  the  eyes  alternately  and 
rapidly  ;  to  blink  ;  to  nictate.  Tillotson. 

Z.    To  hint  or  direct  by  the  motion  of  the 
eyelids  ;  to  give  an  intimation  by  winking. 

Wiitk  at  the  footman  to  leave  him  without  a  plate.     Swift. 

4.  To  pretend  not  to  see  ;  to  let  pass  without 
notice  ;  to  connive ;  —  used  with  at. 

Cato  is  stern  and  awful  as  a  god; 

He  Itnows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty. 

Or  pardon  wealcncss  that  he  never  felt.  Addison. 

5.  To  be  dim.     "  A  winking  light."    Drydan. 

WINK  (wingk),  n.  1.  The  act  of  winking  or  clos- 
ing the  eyelids  rapidly  ;  a  motion  of  the  eye. 

All  that  night  none  of  us  slept  a  wink.  Hackluyt. 

2.  A  hint  given  by  motion  of  the  eyelid. 
If  some  alluring  girl,  in  passing  by, 
Shall  tip  the  wink.  Bryden. 

WINK'^R  (wingk'er),  ra.     1.  One  who  winks. 

2.  A  blinder  for  a  horse.  Smart. 

WINK'ING,  n.  A  rapid  and  repeated  movement 
of  the  eyelids,  in  which  they  open  and  shut  al- 
ternately ;  nictation.  Dunglison. 

WINK'ING-LY,  ad.   With  the  eyes  almost  closed. 
WIN'KLE-HAWK,  n.   [Dut.  winkel-haak.]  An  an- 
gular rent  made  in  cloth.  [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

WIN'N^R,  K.    One  who  wins.  Spenser. 

WIN'NING,  a.     That  wins;  attractive  ;  charming. 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 

Than  that  smooth  waterj-  image.  Milton. 

WIN'NJNG,  )«.     Act  of  gaining,  or  the  sum  won. 

Only  a  friendly  trial  of  skill,  and  the  winnings  to  he  laid 
out  in  an  entertainment.  Congreve. 

WIN'NING-LY,  ad.  In  a  winning  or  engaging 
manner ;  cliarmingly.  Clarke. 

WiN'NING-POST,  n.  A  post  at  the  end  of  a  race- 
course ;  a  goal,     [k.]  Clarke. 

WIN'NOW  (win'no),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  tvindwian^  to 
wind;  Dut.  Sj  Ger.  wannen,  to  fan.  —  In  the 
WicklifFe  Bible  the  word  is  written  window.']  [i. 

WINNOWED  ;  pp.  WINNOWING,  WINKOWED.] 

1.  To  separate  bymeans  of  the  wind;  to  drive 
the  chaff  from  ;  to  fan. 

In  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display, 

And  thrash  it  out  and  winnow  it  by  day.  Dryden. 

2.  To  beat  Avith  wings,  or  as  with  wings. 

Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 

Winnows  the  buxom  air.  JUilton. 

3.  t  To  sift;  to  distinguish  by  examination. 

F:mp.    All  may  be  foes;  or  how  to  be  distinguished. 
If  some  be  friends? 
liend.    They  may  with  ease  be  winnowed.  Di-yden. 

4.  To  separate ;  to  part ;  to  divide. 

Bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood.  Siiak. 

WIN'NOW,  V.  n.     To  separate  grain  from  chaff. 

iriTinoMJ  not  with  every  wind.  Ecclvs.v.'i. 

WIN'NOW-jpR  (win'no-er),  n.   One  who  winnows. 

WIN'NOW-ING,  ?i.     1.  Act  of  one  who  winnows. 
2.    {Mi?iing.)  The   wheel   and  axle   used  to 
draw  water,  &c.,  in  a  kibble  by  means  of  a  rope  ; 
—  called  also  loki^h.  Watson, 

WlN's6ME(win'suin),  a.  Merry  ;  cheerful ;  light- 
some.    [North  of  Eng.]  Todd. 

WiN'TjpE,  n.  [Goth,  wintms  ;  A.  S.,  Dut.,  S;  Ger. 
winter;  Dan.  §  Sw.  visiter;  Icel.  vetr.  —  Ski7i- 
ner  and  others  think  it  is  so  called  because  it 
is  the  windy  season  of  the  year.  TVachter  sug- 
gests the  Icel.  vanta,  to  decrease,  to  decay  (A.  S. 
wanian,  to  wane),  the  season  when  all  nature 
decays.  "  It  maybe,  when  the  length  of  the  day 
is  waned  or  decreased."  Richardson.] 

1.  The  cold  season  of  the  year,  beginning,  as- 
tronomically, in  the  northern  hemisphere,  with 
the  winter  solstice  or  shortest  day,  December  21, 
and  ending  with  the  vernal  equinox,  March  21, 
but  popularly  comprising,  in  the  United  States, 
December,  January,  and  February. 


WINTER-SOLSTICE 

See,  winter  comes  to  rule  the  varied  year. 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  its  rising  train  — 
Vapors,  and  clouds,  and  storms.  Thamsmt, 

But  loivtei;  lingering,  chills  the  lap  of  May.       Goldsmith. 

2.  A  year.    "  Adam,  forsooth,  lived  a  hundred 
and  thirty  winters."  Wickliffe. 

3.  {Printing.)  A  cross-bar  for  supporting  the 
carriage  of  a  printing-press.  Tomlinson. 

WIN'TfR,  1'.  n.     [i.  winteked  ;  pp.  wintering, 

WINTEKED.]    To  pass  the  winter  ;  to  hibernate. 

They  often  wintered  in  England.  Sv}i/t. 

WIN'T^E,  V.  a.  To  feed  or  keep  through  the  win- 
ter, as  cattle.  Temple. 

WIN'TjpR,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  win- 
ter :  —  often  used  in  composition.  "  IVinter 
talk."  Bacon.    "  A  lointer  face."  Pope. 

WIN'TgR-AP'PLE,  n.  An  apple  which  keeps, 
and  is  good  for  use  in  winter.  Loudon. 

WlN'TjfR-BAR'L^Y,  n.  Barley  sowed  in  the 
autumn.  Wright. 

WIN'T^R-BEAT'EN  (-be'tn),  a.  Injured  by  the 
cold  and  storms  of  winter.  Spenser. 

WIN'TeR-BER'RY,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  a  low  shrub  of  the  genus  Prinos.       Loudon. 

w1n'T(;R-Bl66im,  n.  {Bot.)  The  witch-hazel;. 
liamamelis  'Virginiana.  Dunglison. 

WIN'T^R-CHER'RY,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Physalis,  some 
species  of  which  bear  edible  berries.      Loudon. 

WIN'TeR-CIT'EON,  n.   A  sort  of  pear.  Johnson. 

WIN'T^R-ORESS,  n.  {Bot.)  The  common  name 
of  evergreen,  herbaceous  plants,  of  the  genus 
Barbarea.  Loudon. 

WIN'T^IR-CROP,  n.  {Agric.)  A  crop  which  will 
bear  the  winter,  or  which  may  be  converted  into 
fodder  during  the  winter.  Wright, 

WIN'TjpR-FAL'LOW,  re.  {Agric.)  Ground  that  is 
fallowed  in  winter.  Wright. 

WIN'T^E-GAR'DEN,  n.  An  ornamental  garden 
for  winter.  Wright. 

WIN'T?R-GREEN,  n.  {Bot.)  The  commoft  name 
of  several  species  of  plants  of  the  Heath  family. 
.Aromatic  winter-green^  or  Creeping  winter-green^  a 
species  of  QauUhcria,  the  bright  red  berries  and  foliage 
of  which  have  the  well-known  spicy,  aromatic  flavor 
of  the  sweet  birch; — called  also  winter-green,  tea- 
berry,    ckecherbemj,    partridge-berry,    and    bozberry. 

—  False  winter-green,  a  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Pyrola.  These  are  generally  called  winisr-green  in 
England — Spotted  winter-green,  a  name  of  the  low, 
herbaceous  plant,  Chimaphila  maculata.  Gray. 

WIN'T^IR-GROUND,  V.  a.      1.  To  protect,  as  a 
plant,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  season, 
by  straw,  manure,  &c.,  laid  over  it.       Steeve7is. 
2.  To  cover  in  the  winter. 

Yea,  and  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none. 
To  winter-ground  thy  eorse.  Shak. 

WIN'TER-GULL,  ».  {Ornith.)  A  name  for  the 
common  gull,  or  Larus  camis;  —  called  also 
coddy-moddy,  and  winter-mcw.  Yarrell. 

WlN'TfR-ING,  n.  Act  of  passing  the  winter,  or 
going  into  winter  quarters.  Hackluyt. 

WIN'T^R-KILL,  V.  a.      \i.  avinter-killed  ;  pp. 

WINTER-KILLING,    WINTER-KILLED.]      To     kill 

by  the  effect  of  weather,-  or  the  cold  of  winter. 
[A  word  in  common  use  in  the  U.  S.]  Lalhrop. 

WIN'TgR-LY,  a.  Suitable  to  winter ;  wintry.  Shak. 

WIN'T^R-MEW,  ra.     {Ornith.)    The  winter-gull. 

—  See  Winter-gull.  Montague. 

WIN'T^R-PeAr,  n.  A  pear  that  is  not  fit  for 
use  until  the  winter.  Clarke. 

WIN'T1b;r_pr6uD,  a.  Too  green  and  luxuriant 
in  winter  ;  —  applied  to  wheat.  Farm.  Eney, 
When  either  com  is  winter-prmid,  or  other  plants  nut  forth 
and  bud  too  early,  by  reason  of  the  warm  and  ihild  air,  if 
there  follow  any  eold  weather  upon  it,  all  is  nipped,  blasted, 
and  burnt  away.  Holland, 

WIN'TpR-aUAR'TJlR^,  n.  pi.  Quarters  or  a 
station  for  an  army  in  the  winter.  Qu.  Rev, 

WIN'T^R-RIG,  V.  a.  {Agi-ic.)  To  fallow  or  till 
in  winter.     [Local,  Eng.]  Scott. 

WIN'TgR-SOL'STICE,  m.     The  time  of  the  sun's 
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entering  tte  sign  Capricorn,  on  the  21st  of- De- 
cember. Lardner. 

WIN'T^R-WEED,    n.       {Bot.)    The    ivy-leaved 

speedwell ;  Veronica  hederifolia.   Farm.  Ency, 

WIn'TRY,  a.  Pertaining,  or  suitable,  to  winter  ; 
brumal' i^hyemal.     '•  The  wintry  sky."      Howe. 

He  saw  the  Trojan  licet  dispersed,  distressed 

By  stormy  winds,  and  wint7~n  heaven  oppressed.    Drr/den. 

WI'NY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  any  of  the 
qualities  of,  wine;  resembling  wine. 

They  are  of  a  very  pleasant  winy  taste.  Bampier. 

WINZE,  n.  {Mining.)  A  small  shaft  sunk  from 
one  level  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
tion. Wright. 

WIPE,  V.  a.    [A.  S.  wipian.']  \i.  wiped  ;  pp.  wip- 

IX&,  WIPED.] 

1.  To  rub,  or  to  cleanse  by  rubbing. 

Then  with  her  vest  the  wound  she  wipes  and  dries.  DcnJiam. 

2.  To  remove  by  rubbing  or  tersion ;  —  some- 
times followed  by  Oj^'or  away. 

Some  naturalteara  they  dropped,  but  wrpecZ  them  soon.  J/i/^on. 

Let  me  wiixi  oj}'  this  honorable  dew.  Shak. 

Though  we  wipe  away■v^\Q^.  never  so  much  care  the  dirt 

thrown  at  ua.  Decay  of  Chi-istian  Piety. 

3.  t  To  cheat ;  to  defraud ;  —  with  out.  Spenser. 
t  To  wipe  one's  nose,  to  cheat  a  person.    Beau.  ^ 

Fl.  —  To  wipe  out,  to  efface  ;  to  obliterate.     Shale. 

WIPE,  n.     1.  An  act  of  wiping.  Johnson. 

2.  A  blow  ;  a  stroke  ;  a  hit ;  a  rub.     Martin. 

3.  A  taunt;  a  jeer  ;  a  jibe;  a  sarcasm.  Swift. 

WIPE,  n.  [Dan.  vihe  ;  Sw.  vipa.]  (Ornith.)  A 
name  given  to  the  pewit,  or  lapwing  ;  Vanellus 
cristatus.  Eng.  Cyc.     Ain,sworth. 

WIP'pR,,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wipes. 
2.  In  some  kinds  of  machinery,  a  piece  pro- 
jecting generally  from  a  horizontal  axle,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  stamper,  pounder,  or  heavy 
piston,  in  a  vertical  direction,  leaving  it  to  fall 
by  its  own  weight.  Gregory, 

WIP'ING,  n.     The  act  of  one  who  wipes.       Udal. 

wIre,  n.  [Sw.  vir  ;  Icel.  wijr.]  A  sort  of  metal- 
lic thread;  metal  drawn  out  into  a  thread  or 
filament.  "  Harps  of  golden  wires."'  Milton. 
^^  "  Wire  is  mostly  cylindrical  in  form,  but  draw- 
plates  are  also  made  oval,  half-round,  square,  trian- 
gular, and  of  complex  sections,  for  the  production  of 
corresponding  wires."    Tomlinson. 

WIRE,  v.n.  To  flow  in  currents  as  thin  as  wire.[ii.] 

Small  streams  through  all  the  isles  wiring.        Fletcher. 

WIRE,  V.  a.    1.  To  fix  or  put  on  a  wire.  S.  Smitli. 

2,  To  bind  or  fasten  with  wires.  Wright. 

3.  To  snare  by  means  of  wires.  Clarke. 

WIRE-BRIDGE,  n.  A  bridge  suspended  by 
means  of  wires  compacted  in  the  form  of  ropes. 

WIRE'-CAR-TRIDg^E,  n.  A  patented  cartridge 
strengthened  by  wire  ligaments.         Simmonds. 

WIRE'— CL6TH,  71.  Atwisted  or  woven  substance 
made  of  wire  ;  wire-gauze.  Simmonds. 

WIRE'DRAW,  V.  a.  [«.  WIREDREW  ;  pp.  WIRE- 
DRAWING, WIREDRAWN.] 

1.  To  extend  or  lengthen,  as  metal,  into  wire, 
by  drawing  it  through  holes  successively  dimin- 
ishing in  size,  in  a  steel  plate,  or  a  diamond  or 
other  hard  stone.  Johnson. 

2.  To  draw  out  into  length  ;  to  attenuate. 

I  have  been  wrougfully  accused,  and  my  sense  wirerJrau-n 
into  blasphemy.  Drydev. 

WIRE'-DRAW-gR,  n.  A  person  who  extends  the 
ductile  metals  into  wire,  by  drawing  bars  of 
metal  through  holes  in  a  draw-plate,  each  hole 
being  smaller  than  the  preceding.      SiTnmonds. 

WIRE'-DRAW-ING,  n.  The  art  or  the  act  of  ex- 
tending ductile  metals  into  wire.  Brande. 

WIRE'-ED^E,  n.  A  delicate  roll  or  strip  of  metal 
resembling  a  wire,  which  adheres  to  the  edge 
of  a  tool  in  sharpening  it,  and  which  must  be 
removed  before  the  instrument  can  be  in  proper 
order  to  cut.  Bartlett. 

WIRE'-GAuzE,  n.  A  texture  of  fine  wire;  — 
used  for  window-blinds,  for  sieves,  for  covering 
safety-lamps,  and  for  other  purposes.        Davy. 

WIRE'GRAss,  n.  (Bot,)  A  common  name  of 
Eleusine  Indica  :  —  also  of  Poa  compressa.  Gray. 


WIRE'-GRATE,  n,  A  grate  used  in  hot-houses 
to  exclude  insects,  &c.  London. 

WIRE'— GRUB,  n.    A  mischievous  worm.  Loudon. 

WIRE'— GUARD,  n.  A  protection  made  of  wire 
for  the  front  of  a  wire-grate.  Simmonds. 

WIRE'—HEEL,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  disease  in 
the  feet  of  cattle.  Smart. 

WIRE'-IR-ON  (wir'i-yrn),  ?l.  Black  rod-iron  for 
drawing  into  wire.  Simmonds. 

WIRE'-MI-CR6M'5-TER,  n.  (Astron.)  An  in- 
strument used  in  connection  with  the  telescope 
in  delicate  observations.  Hind. 

WIRE'-PULL-^R,  n.  One  who  by  his  secret  plots 
and  intrigues  controls  the  movements  of  the 
puppets  on  the  political  stage.  [U.  S.]    Bartlett. 

WIRE'-PULL-JNG,  n.  Political  management  or 
scheming.     [Low,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

WIRE'— ROPE,  ?i.  Iron  wire  twisted  into  ropes 
for  cordage,  &c.  Simmoiids. 

WIRE'-STeVE,  n.  A  bolter  or  strainer  with  a 
wire  bottom.  Sw}monds. 

wrRE'--WORK-?R  (-wurk-),-n.  A  manufacturer 
of  articles  from  wire.  Simmonds. 

WIRE'-WORM  (-wUrm),  n.  {Zool.)  1.  A  name 
given  to  the  larvae  of  elaters,  or  spring-beetles. 
They  are  very  injurious  to  the  roots  of  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  grass,  and  are  so  called  from  their 
slenderness  and  uncommon  hardness.  Harris. 
2.  A  myriapod  of  the  genus  lulus,  injurious 
to  vegetation;  —  termed  the  American  wire- 
worm*.  Harris. 

WiR'I-NESS,  n.   The  state  of  being  wiry.    Clarke. 

WIR'Y",  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  made  of,  or  resem- 
bling, wire.     *'  The  unry  cage."  Gay. 

2.  Drawn  out  into  wire  ;  wire-drawn.  "  Her 
yellow  locks,  like  wiry  gold."  Spenser. 

3.  Hardy;  tough;  sinewy.     [Modern.] 

Trottle  takes  leave  to  describe  her  as  an  offensively  cheer- 
ful old  woman,  awfully  lean  and  wv-y,  and  sharp  all  over  at 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  Dickens. 

t  WIS,  V.  a.  &  n.  [Ger.  wissen.  —  See  Wit.]  \i. 
8c p.  wist.]  To  think;  to  imagine  ;  to  know;  to 
wit. —  See  Wit,  and  Wot.  Sidney. 

I  wis  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match.  S/iak. 

fwis,  ad.     Certainly;  truly;  indeed.     Chaucer. 

Wif^'ARD,  n.    See  Wizard.  Todd. 

Wi^'DOM  (wiz'dom),  n.  [A.  S.  wisdom ;  wis, 
wise,  and  dom,  judgment ;  Ger.  weisheit ;  Dan. 
viisdom,  visdom  ;  Sw.  visdom.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  wise  ;  knowledge  prac- 
tically applied  to  the  best  ends,  or  to  the  true 
purposes  of  life  ;  knowledge  united  with  a  dis- 
position to  use  it  for  the  best  purposes ;  the 
power  or  act  of  judging  rightly ;  sagacity ;  sa- 
pience ;  prudence  ;  discernment ;  judicious  con- 
duct. 

Two  things  speak  much  of  the  wisdom  of  a  nation ;  good 
laws  and  a  prudent  management  of  them.  Stillingjieet. 

Wisdom,  is  that  which  Ynakes  men  ,iudge  what  are  the  best 
ends,  and  what  the  best  means  to  attain  them.  Temple. 

Wisdom  makes  all  the  troubles,  griefs,  and  pains  incident 
to  life,  whether  casual  adversities  or  natui-al  afflictions,  easy 
and  supportable,  by  rightly  valuing  the  importance  and  mod- 
erating the  influence  of  them.  Barroiv. 

The  vrisdom  of  the  Deity,  as  teatifieil  in  the  works  of  cuea- 
tion,  surpasses  all  idea  we  have  of  wisdom  drawn  from  the 
highest  intellectjial  operations  of  the  highest  class  of  iutolli- 

fent  beings  with  whom  we  are  acquainted;  and  (which  is  of 
he  chief  imjiortanee  to  us),  whatever  be  its  compass  or  ex- 
tent, which  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  we  should  be  able, 
to  determine,  it  must  be  adequate  to  the  conduct  of  that  order 
of  things  under  which  we  live.  Paley. 

2.  The  religious  sentiment ;  fear  and  love  of 
God ;  duty  to  God. 

So  teach  ua  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom.  I's.  xc.  12. 

Syn. —  Wisdomis  a  word  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  sa- 
pience, from  the  Latin,  is  little  used.  Wisdom  is  a  much 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  term  than  pnidevce 
or  sagacity^  and  it  is  a  divine  as  well  as  a  human  qual- 
ity. We  speak  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  of  jiuman 
wisdom  ;  also  of  human  (but  not  divine)  prudence  and 
sagacity  ;  and  of  the  sagacity  of  a  dog.  Wisdom  is  ac- 
tive, prudence  passive.  Wisdom  leads  one  to  what  is 
most  ^rQ^ex,  prudence  prevents  one  from  doing  what 
is  improper.  "  Wisdom  is  the  right  use  or  exercise  of 
knowledge,  and  differs  from  knowledge  as  the  use  whicli 
is  made  of  a  power  or  faculty  differs' from  the  power 
or  faculty  itself."  Fleming.  —  *'  In  strictness  of  lan- 
guage there  is  a  difference  between  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom; wisdom  always  supposing  action,  and  action  di- 
rected by  it."     Paley. 


Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection.    EhowteUge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men. 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Ktiowledfje  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much; 
Wisdom  IS  humble  that  he  knows  no  more,  Cowper, 

WI§E  (wlz-),  a.  [A.  S.  wis ;  Dut.  wijs  ;  Ger.  weise ; 
Dan.  ^  Sw.  vis;  Icel.  vis.  —  Sansc.  wid,  —  See 
Wit,  v.  71.] 

1.  Having  wisdom;  sapient;  judging  right- 
ly; discreet;  prudent;  judicious;  sagacious. 

A  u-iae  son  makelh  a  glad  father.  Prov.  xv.  20. 

2.  Judging  well  from  experience;  practically 
or  experimentally  knowing  or  acquainted. 

I  would  have  you  wise  unto  that  which  is  good,  and  simple 

concerning  evil.  Jiom.  xvi.  19. 

It  is  usually  seen  that  tlie  wiser  men  are  about  the  things 

of  this  world,  tlie  less  it'we  they  are  about  the  things  of  the 

next.  Gibso7i. 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

'T  is  folly  to  be  wise.  Gray, 

3.  Becoming  a  wise  man  ;  sage;  grave. 

One  eminent  in  wise  deport  spake  much.  Miltov. 

4.  t  Skilled  in  hidden  arts  or  knowledge.  [*'  A 
sense  somewhat  ironical."  Johnson.] 

Pray,  was 't  not  the  wise  woman  of  Brentford?        Shak. 

5.  Crafty  ;  cunning  ;  subtle  ;  wily,     [ii.] 

He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.  Job  v.  15. 

t  To  make  wise,  to  make  believe  ;  to  pretend  ;  to  feign. 
Puttenham.  —  JVever,  or  none,  the  wiser,  without  in- 
telligence or  information, —  whether  the  circum^tance 
or  event  not  disclosed  could,  by  its  communication, 
contribute  to  wisdom  or  not.  "The  Pretender  or 
Duke  of  Cambridge  may  both  be  lauded,  and  I  never 
the  wiser, ' '     Swift. 

Syn. — See  Political,  Sagacity,  Sensible. 

WI§E  (wiz),  n.  [A.  S.  wise;  Dut.  wm ;  Ger. 
weise ;  Dan.  viis  ;  Sw.  vis.  —  It.  guisa  ;  Fr.  guise. 

—  See  Guise.]  Manner ;  way  of  being  or  acting. 

Fair  marching  forth  in  honorable  wise.  Spenser. 

On  this  vAse  ye  shall  bless  Israel.  Num.  vi.  23. 

'Tis  in  no  wise  strange  that  such  a  one  should  believe  that 
things  were  blindly  shuffled.  Woodward. 

J^^ll  is  obsolete  or  antiquated  except  in  com- 
pounds ;  as,  lengthwise,  sidewise,  often  corrupted  into 
lengthways,  sideways,  &c. 

wr§E'A-CRE  (wiz'a-ker),  n.  [Ger.  weissager,  a 
foreteller;  weise,  wise,  Rndsagen,to  say.] 

1.  t  A  wise  speaker.  Leland. 

2.  A  pretender  to  wisdom  ;  a  witling. 

Why,  says  a  vnseacre  that  sat  by  him,  were  I  as  the  King 
of  France,  I  would  scorn  to  take  part  with  footmen.  Addison. 

WI^E'-HEART-]g;D,  a.  Having  a  wise  heart,  or 
wisdom  ;  wise  ;  sapient.  Ex.  xxviii.  3. 

t  WI§E'LTNG,  n.  One  pretending  to  be  wise.Donne. 

Wl^E'LY,  ad.     In  a  wise  manner  ;  judiciously. 

One  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  Shak. 

fWI^E'NJJSS  (wiz'nes),  n.     Wisdom.       Spenser, 

Wl'^^R-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  dialogite 
consisting  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  man- 
ganese. Dana. 

Wisn,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  wiscan ;  Dut.  wenschen  ;  Ger. 
wlinschen ;  Dan.  uuske  ;  Sw.  onsJza.]  \i.  "wished  ; 

pp.  -WISHING,  AVISHED.] 

1.  To  have  strong  desire  ;  to  desire  ;  to  long ; 

—  frequently  followed  hy  for. 

And  much  he  wished,  but  durst  not  ask,  to  part.    FameU. 

This  is  as  good  an  argument  as  an  antiquary  could  wish 

for.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  inclined. 

Those  potentates  who  do  not  u-isU  well  to  his  affairs  have 
shown  respect  to  his  personal  character.  Addison. 

3.  To  hope  or  to  fear  in  a  slight  degree. 

I  wish  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  token.  Sidney. 

wis  H,  V,  a.     1.  To  desire ;  to  long  or  hanker  after. 

"What  ardently  we  wish  we  soon  believe.  Yowig. 

Not  what  we  loisli,  but  what  we  want, 
Let  mercy  still  supply.  Merrick. 

2.  fTo  recommend  by  wishing. 

He  says  he  was  wished  to  a  ygtj  wealthy  widow.  Old  Play. 
I  would  not  w^ish  them  to  a  fairer  death.  Shak. 

3.  To  imprecate,  or  call  down  upon  ;  to  invoke. 


If  Heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee. 

4.  fTo  ask;  to  request;  to  seek. 


Shak. 


Digby  should  find  the  best  way  to  make  Antrim  commu- 
nicate the  affair  to  him,  and  to  wish  his  assistance.  Clarendon. 

WiSH,  n.     1.  Desire;  a  longing;  a  hankering. 

Thy  unsJi  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought.  Shak. 

There  is  some  help  for  all  tlie  defects  of  fortune;  for.  if  a 

man  cannot  attain  to  the  length  of  his  wishes,  he  may  have 

his  remedy  by  cutting  of  them  shorter.  Cowley. 
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WISHABLE 

2.  The  thing  desired  ;  object  of  desire. 

What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee:  be  assured, 
Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self, 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire.  Milton. 

j0^  "  Desire^  in  a  lax  sense,  respects  only  actions 
and  events  that  depend  not  on  us  j  as  when  T  desire 
that  my  friend  may  have  a  son  to  represent  him,  or 
Jhat  my  country  may  flourish  in  arts  and  sciences ; 
but  such  internal  act  is  more  properly  termed  a  wis/t 
than  a  rfcsirc."    Ld.  Kaimcs. 

"  A  wish  is  an  inactive  desire.     It  is  the  result  of 
that  longing  after  liappiness  so  natural  to  man,  in 
cases  where  no  expectations  can  be  formed,  no  efforts 
can  be  made."     Cogan. 
Syn.  —  See  De  sire  . 

WrSH'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  wished  for  or  de- 
sired; desirable,     [k.]  Udal. 

WlSH'-BONE,         ;  n.      The  merry-thought,  or 
WiSH'lNG-BONE,  )  breast-bone,  of  a  fowl.  [Col- 
loquial, U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

t  WiSH'^D-LY,  ad.  Accordin-g  to  desire.  Knolles. 

WiSH';^R,  lb.     One  who  wishes  or  desires.    Gihhs. 

WISH'FUL,  a.     1.  Longing;   having  or  showing 
desire  ;  desirous  ;  eager  ;  earnest. 

To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight      Shak. 

You  eannot  behold  a  covetous  spirit  walk  by  a  goldsmith's 

shop  without  CEisting  a  wishful  eye  at  the  heaps  upon  the 

counter.  Spectator. 

2.  Desirable;  exciting  wishes  ;  longed  for. 
Nor  could  I  see  a  soil,  where'er  I  came,. 
More  sweet  and  wishful.  Chapman. 

WiSH'FUL-LY,    ad.     With  wishing  ;  earnestly  ; 
with  longing,  or  ardent  desire.  Blair. 

WiSII'FUL-NfiSS,  n.     The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  wishful ;  earnestness;  eagerness.  Clarke. 

WiSH'iNG,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  wishes  ;  desire. 

Wishing,  of  all  employments,  is  the  worst,  Young. 

WlSH'Ly,  ad.    "With  longing;    wishfully;    long- 
ingly.    [Local,  Eng.]       Mir.  for  Mag.     Forhy. 

WiSH'-WASH   (-wosh),  n.      Any  sort   of  weak, 
thin  drink ;  wishy-washy.  Ogilvie. 

WiSH'Y-WASH'Y  (-wosh'e),  a.     Weak  ;  feeble  ; 
jejune  ;  not  solid.     [Colloquial.]  Brockett. 

WISH'Y-WASH'Y  (-wosh'e),  n.   Any  sort  of  thin, 
weak  drink,  as  weak  tea,  beer,  &c.       Jamieson. 

WIS'K^T,  re.     A  basket;  a  wjiisket.      Ainsworth. 

WISP,  a.     [Ger.  ^  Dut.  loisch ;  Dan.  m's/c] 

1.  A  small  bunch  or  bundle,  "as  of  hay  or 
straw.     **  A  wisp  of  straw."  Shah. 

2.  A  kind  of  broom.  Simmonds. 

WiSP,  V.  a.     1.  To  brush  as  with  a  wisp.       Buel. 
2.  To  rumple.     [Local,  Eng.]  HalUwell. 

tWISP'^N,  (i.     Formed  of  wisp.  G.  Harvey. 

f  WIST,  i.&  p.  Uom  wis.    See  Wis.    lfartix.6. 

WIST'FUL,    a.       1.    Attentive  ;    earnest ;   full  of 
thought ;  thoughtful ;  pensive ;  contemplative. 
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Why,  Grubbinel,  dost  thou  ao  wistful  seem? 
There 's  sorrow  in  thy  look. 


Oay. 


2.  Wishful ;  longing  ;  desirous.       Spectator. 

I  cast  many  a  ■wistful,  melancholy  glance  towards  the 
sea.  Swift. 


WXST'FUL-LY,  ad.     Attentively. 


Hudibras. 


Wis'TIT,  n.  {Zodl.)  The  striated  monkey,  a  na- 
tive of  S.  America  ;  Jacckus  vulgaris.     Wright. 

t WiST'LY,  ac?.     Attentively;  earnestly.      Shak. 

WfS'TON-WiSH,  n.  (ZoOl.)  A  species  of  Ameri- 
can marmot,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  tributaries  ;  the  Arctomys  Ludo- 
vicianus,  or  prairie-dog.  Say. 

WIT,  V.  n.     [Goth.  §  A.  S.  witaii ;  Dut.  weetan."] 

1.  fTo  know,  or  to  be  known. 

Moreover,  brethren,  we  do  you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God 
bestowed  on  the  churches  of  Macedonia.  '2  Cor.  viii.  1. 

2.  (Law.)  A  word  used  to  call  attention  to 
something  particular,  or  as  introductory  to  a 
detailed  statement  of  what  has  been  just  before 
mentioned  generally.  Burrill. 

JS^  It  13  now  used  only  in  the  infinitive  to  wit, 
when  it  is  an  adverbial  phrase,  implying  Tiame^y.^jit/eZ- 
icet,  or  scilicet ;  or  it  is  used  as  a  formal  expression 
by  which  a  call  is  made  to  know  or  to  witness  the  legal 
setting  forth  of  something  that  follows.  — See  Wis. 

WIT,  n.     [A.S.tvit;  Ger.  loHz;  Dun.vid.] 


1.  t  The  intellectual  faculties  or  mental  pow- 
ers ;  the  intellect;  the  understanding. 

"Will  puts  in  practice  what  the  wit  deviseth; 

Will  ever  acts,  and  irit  contemplates  still.  Davies. 

2.  Sense  ;  judgment ;  wisdom  ;  sagacity,  [r.] 

Though  his  youthful  blood  be  fired  with  wine, 

He  wanta  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline.  Dryden. 

3.  A  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  or  intellect, 
considered  singly  ;  as,  '*To  lose  one's  wits." 

Thou  hast  more  of  the  wild  goose  in  one  of  thy  wits  than 
I  have  in  my  whole  five.  Shak. 

4.  +  A  superior  degree  of  intelligence  or  un- 
derstanding ;  a  quick  and  brilliant  reason. 

I  take  not  ii!7i  in  that  common  acceptation,  whereby  men 
understand  some  sudden  flashes  of  conceit  whether  in  style 
or  conference,  which,  like  rotten  wood  in  the  dark,  have  more 
shine  tJian  substance,  whose  use  and  ornament  are,  like  them- 
selves, swift  and  vanishing,  at  once  both  admired  and  forgot- 
ten. But  1  understand  a  settled,  constant,  and  habitual  suf- 
ficiency of  the  understanding,  whereby  it  is  enabled,  in  any 
kind  of  learning,  theory,  or  practice,  both  to  sharpness  in 
search,  subtilty  in  expression,  and  despatch  in  execution. 

Bp.  Reynolds. 

licwd,  shallow,  hairbrained  huffs  make  atheism  and  con- 
tempt of  religion  the  only  badge  and  character  of  «n(.  South. 

5.  Imagination,  or  the  power  of  original  com- 
bination under  the  influence  of  the  imagination ; 
the  imaginative  faculty  ;  genius. 

Thd  composition  of  all  poems  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  wit;  and 
wit  in  poetry  ...  is  no  other  than  the  faculty  of  imagination 
in  the  writer,  which  . . .  searches  over  all  tlie  memory  for  the 
species  or  ideas  of  those  things  which  it  designs  to  represent. 

Dryden. 

6.  A  peculiar  faculty  of  the  mind,  connected 
with  the  more  comprehensive  faculty  of  imagi- 
nation, by  which  pleasing  but  occult  or  remote 
resemblances  are  traced  between  things  appar- 
ently unlike  :  —  the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  or 
the  association  of  ideas  produced  by  it ;  humor ; 
pleasantry  ;  facetiousness. 

For  the  qualities  of  sheer  wit  and  humor.  Swift  had  no 
superior,  ancient  or  modern.  Leigh  Hunt. 

Men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memories, 
have  not  always  tlie  clearest  judgment  or  the  deepest  reason; 
wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those 
together  with  quickness  and  variety  wherein  can  be  found 
any  resemblance  or  eonpruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant 
pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy.  Locke. 

True  wit  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas.  . . .  But  eve- 
ry resemblance  of  ideas  is  not  what  we  call  wit,  and  it  must 
be  such  an  one  that  gives  delight  and  surprise  to  the  reader. 
Where  the  likeness  is  obvious,  it  creates  no  surprise,  and  is 
not  wit.  Thus,  when  a  poet  tells  us  that  the  bosom  of  his 
mistress  is  as  white  as  snow,  there  is  no  ivit  in  the  compari- 
son; but  when  he  adds,  with  a  sigh,  it  is  as  cold  too,  it  then 
grows  into  wit.  Dnjden. 

7.  A  man  of  genius  or  humor  ;  a  humorist. 

How  vain  that  second  life  in  others'  breath, 

The  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death!  Pope. 

J^^  "  fVit  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts,  serious 
and  comical.  First,  with  respect  to  that  which  is  se- 
rious or  grave  :  the  original  signification  of  the  Saxon 
word  signifies  wisdom  ;  and  therefore  a  witty  was 
ar-ciently  a  wise  man,  and,  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  a  man  of  great  wit  signified  a  man  of  great 
judgment ;  and,  indeed,  we  still  say.  if  a  man  has  the 
use  of  his  reason,  that  he  is  in  his  wits,  and,  if  the 
contrary,  that  he  is  out  of  his  wits.  Serious  wit,  there- 
fore, is  neither  more  nor  less  than  quick  wisdom,  or, 
according  to  Pope, 
'  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest, 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  cxprcst,'       Pope. 

Second,  as  to  comic  loit :  this  is  the  general  acceptation 
of  wit  among  us,  and  is  of  the  easiest  kind  ;  for  it  is 
much  more  easy  to  raise  a  laugh,  than  to  excite  admi- 
ration by  quick  wisdom.  .  .  .This  wit  in  writing  con- 
sists in  an  assimilation  of  remote  ideas  oddly  or  hu- 
morously connected,  as  in  tlie  poem  of  Hudibras,  &c.; 
but  more  particularly  comic  wit  is  applied  to  speaking 
and  conversation,  and  the  definition  of  Pope  may  be 
adopted  :  *  It  is  a  quick  conception  and  an  easy  deliv- 
ery.' In  order  to  liave  wit  for  this  purpose,  the  prin- 
cipal requisites  are,  a  good  imagination,  a  fund  of 
ideas  and  words,  and  a  fluency  of  speech  ;  but  ail 
these  will  be  insufficient,  unless  the  speaker  know 
how  to  adapt  his  remarks  and  replies  to  particular 
persons,  times,  and  occasions  ;  and,  indeed,  if  he 
would  be  truly  witty,  he  must  know  the  world,  and 
be  remarkably  quick  in  suiting  the  smallest  word  or 
term  of  an  expression  to  the  subject."    Burnett. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  different  forms  of 
wit  is  given  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow:  — 
"  Sometimes  it  Heth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story, 
or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in 
forging  an  apposite  tale  ;  sometimes  it  playeth  in 
words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  am- 
biguity of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound  ; 
sometimes  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  dress  of  humorous 
expression  ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  simil- 
itude ;  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a 
smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  inti- 
mation, in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting 
an  objection  ^  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold 
scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyper- 
bole, in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconcil- 
ing of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense ;  some- 
times a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or  things,  a 


counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  passcfh 
for  it ;  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a 
presumptuous  bluntness,  giveth  it  being ;  sometimes 
it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is 
strange ;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious 
matter  to  the  purpose.  Often  it  consisteth  in  one 
knows  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  toil 
how.  Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable, 
being  answerable  to  the  numberless  rovftjgs  of  fancy 
and  windings  of  language." 

.dt  one's  wifs  end,  without  expedients  or  contriv- 
ance. *'  I  am  at  my  wiVs  end  for  fear  of  any  sudden 
surprise."  Addison. —  f  The  five  wits,  a  phrase  some- 
times used  synonymously  with  the  five  senses,  but 
more  commonly  distinguished  from  them,  and  said  to 
be  common  wit,  imagination,  fantasy,  judgment,  and 
memory.  Shak.  Hawes.  —  f  Wit,  whither  wilt  thou  ?  a 
sort  of  proverbial  expression  used  chiefly  to  express  a 
want  of  command  over  the  fancy  or  inventive  fac- 
ulty.    Shak.     Decker. 

Syn.  —  The  forms  both  of  wit  and  humor  are  so  va- 
rious, that  it  is  difficult  to  include  them  within  the 
circle  of  a  precise  definition.  Dr.  Trusler  says,  "Kit 
relates  to  the  matter,  humor  to  the  manner ;  that  out 
old  comedies  abounded  with  tint,  and  our  old  actors 
with  humor."  —  "  Wit,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  "  is  that 
wliich  excites  agreeable  surprise  in  the  mind,  from 
the  strange  assemblage  of  related  images  presented  to 
it."  Humor  tends  to  excite  laughter  or  mirth  by  ludi- 
crous images  and  representations  of  the  matters  treat- 
ed of.  Humor  is  less  poignant  and  brilliant,  and 
much  less  likely  to  be  offensive  than  wit ;  and  it  is 
always  agreeable.  "In  conversation,"  says  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  '^  humor  is  more  than  wit,  easiness 
more  than  knowledge." 

WITCH,  n.  [A.  S,  loicca ;  Frs.  wikke  ;  Dut.  wig- 
chelaarste. — Low  L.  vegius,  a  sorcerer.]  A 
person  supposed  to  have  formed  a  compact  with 
evil  spirits,  and  by  their  means  to  operate  su- 
per naturally ; —  formerly  applied  to  persons  of 
either  sex,  but  now  only  to  woinen  ;  a  sorceress. 

There  was  a  man  in  that  city  whose  name  was  Simon,  a 

witch  that  had  deceived  the  folk  of  Samarie.  Wickliffe. 

The  wicked  unich  now  seeing  all  this  while 

The  doubtful  balance  equally  to  sway, 

What  not  by  right,  she  cast  to  win  by  guile.        Spenser. 

It  is  not  a  hundred  years  since  the  conjuration  of  witches, 

demons,  and  fairies  was  commonly  practised  and  taught  in 

London  by  Lilly  and  others.  J.  lUcltardson,  1778. 

WITCH,  n.     [A.  S.  wie.']     1.  f  A  winding,  sinu- 
ous bank.  ^  Spenser, 
2.  A  conical  piece  of  paper  used  as  a  wick. 
[Local,  Eng.]  Clarke. 

WITCH,  V.  a.  To  bewitch  ;  to  enchant ;  to  fasci- 
nate ;  to  charm  ;  to  captivate  ;  to  ravish. 

And  unich  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship.  Shak. 

WITCH'CRAft,  n.  The  art  or  the  practices  of 
witches;  sorcery;  enchantment;  witchery. 

People  are  credulous,  and  apt  to  impute  accidents  and 
natural  operations  to  witchcraft.  Bacon. 

fl®=  A  statute  was  enacted  declaring  all  witchcraft 
and  sorcerv  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  33 
Henry  VIII.,  l.Ml ;  again,  5  Elizabeth,  1569,  and 
James  I.,  1603  ;  — repealed,  10  George  IL.  1736.  —  Har- 
rington estimates  the  judicial  murders  for  MJi(cAc7-(ifl!, 
in  England,  in  200  years,  at  30,000.    Haydn. 

WITCH'-ELM  (witch'elm),  7i.  {Bot.)  A  species 
of  elm;  Ulinits  moniana;  —  called  also  moun- 
tain elm.,  Scotch  elm,  and  weechelm,  Eng.  Cyc. 
j^^  Sldnner  suggests  that  it  received  this  name 
either  because  witches  were  supposed  to  assemble 
round  it,  or  because  they  used  it  in  their  incantations. 

WITCH'^-RY,  n.  1.  Enchantment ;  magical  prac- 
tices and  incantations  ;  sorcery  ;  witchcraft. 

Deep-skilled  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries.  Milton. 

2.  Fascination ;  a  powerful  and  inexplicable 
influence  ;  entrancement ;  spell. 

He  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky.  Wordsworth. 

WiTCH'-HA-ZEL  (-zl),  n.  1.  {Bot.)  A  tall  shrub 
of  eastern  North  America,  remarkable  for 
blossoming  late  in  autumn  ;  Hamamelis  Vlr- 
giniea.  Gray. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  witch- 
elm,  or  lUmus  montana.  Wright. 

WITCH'ING,  a.      Bewitching ;  fit  for  sorcery  or 

witchcraft.     "  Witching  drugs."  Howe. 

'T  is  now  the  very  loitahiny  time  of  night.  Shak, 

WITCH'-RID-DEN,  a.  Kidden  by  witches.  Booth. 

WITCH'-TREE,  n.    The  witch-hazel.  Todd. 

WiT'-CRACK-eR,  /(.    A  joker;  a  jester.     Shak. 

t  WIT'CRAft,  n.     1.  Invention.  Camden. 

2.  Logic  ;  dialectics,     [r.]  B.  Lever. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  lo7igj   A,  E,  I,  6,   U,  Y,  short;   A,  5,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   FARE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    ntlR,  HER; 


WITE 
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WITHSTAND 


t  WITE,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  loitan,']  To  blame ;  to  re- 
proach ;  to  censure.  Spenser* 

\  WITE,  n.    Blame ;  reproach  ;  censure.  Spenser. 

t  WITE'L^SS,  w.    Blameless.  Spenser. 

WiT'^l-NA-eigl-MOTE',  n.  [A.  S.  witena  gemot, 
an  assembly  of  the  wise  ;  loita,  a  wise  man,  and 
gemot,  a  meeting.]  {Ant.^  The  supreme  council 
or  parliament  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  com- 
posed of  the  king,  the  gentry,  knights,  bishops, 
and  abbots.  Bosworth. 

The  word  "  wit "  has  lost  its  original  signification  of  wledom. 
Were  our  Parliament  still  culled  wJtenagemote,  the  name 
would  be  euppoaed  to  be  descriptive  of  the  merriment  of  its 
members  rather  than  of  their  wisdom.  Gent.  Mag, 

WITH  (witTi),  pi'ejy.  [Goth,  mitk  ;  A.  S.  with,  mid, 
mit/t;  Dut.  met;  Ger.  mit;  Dan.  ved,  med;  Sw. 
vid,7ned;  Icel.  vid,  med,  medr.  —  "With  has 
descended  to  us  from  two  diflerent  A.  S.  verbs, 
viz.,  withan,  to  join,  and  weorthan,  loyrthan,  to 
be.  From  the  latter  we  have  ths  compounds 
with-in  and  with-out ;  i.  e.  be  in,  be  out Gen- 
erally speaking,  when  with  denotes  instrument, 
cause,  means,  it  is  the  imperative  of  wyrthan, 
to  be  :  when  it  denotes  union,  conjunction,  it  is 
the  imperative  of  withan,  to  join."  Richardson.'] 
By,  —  expressing  the  relation  of  joining  or 
connection,  the  nature  of  the  connection,  as  of 
cause,  means,  comparison,  confederacy,  &c., 
being  shown  by  the  context,  and  the  import  of 
the  preposition  itself  remaining  the  same. 

With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown.         Shnk. 
They  are  cultivated  with  art  and  study.  Di-yden. 

Him  thus  intent  Ithuriel  with  Ms  spear 
Touched  lightly.  Milton. 

Fear  not;  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  bless  thee.      Oen.  xxvi.  24. 

"  With  and  by,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish, 
nor  perhaps  is  any  distinction  always  observed.  With 
seems  rather  to  denote  an  instrument,  and  by  a  cause: 
thus,  He  killed  his  enemy  wWi  a  sword,  but  he  died 
by  an  arrow.  The  arrow  is  considered  rather  as  a 
cause,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  an  agent.  If  the 
agent  be  more  remote,  by  is  used  ;  as,  The  vermin 
which  he  could  not  kill  loith  his  gun,  he  killed  by  poi- 
son :  if  these  two  propositions  he  transposed,  the  sen- 
tence, though  equally  intelligible,  will  be  less  agreea- 
ble to  the  common  modes  of  speech."    Johnson. 

JS^^  "  With,  in  composition,  in  old  English  writers, 
as  in  A.  S.,  retains  its  meaning  (join),  and  is  con- 
stantly used  as  a  prefix  equivalent  to  the  Latin  cum 
(or  I  should  rather  say  is  used  pre-posed  without 
being  fixed).  The  Latin  comes  is  rendered  by  Wick- 
liffe  a  with  follower,  and  a  co-heir  is  a  U5i(/i-heir,  a  fol- 
lower or  heir  with  one  or  more.  When  with  follows 
a  verb,  it  is  the  custom  of  lexicographers  to  explain 
according  to  the  context.  Thus, '  to  agree  withme,' 
'to  fight  with  me';  in  the  first  instance  they  imply 
cum  [with] ;  in  the  latter,  contra  [against] :  though, 
in  both  cases,  the  actors  jwin  in  one  purpose.  So,  too, 
■withstand,  in  A.  S.  wiiA,  and  wither-standan,  implies  two 
parties  joined  in  one  purpose,  —  keeping  or  gaining  a 
stand  or  position,  tliough  adverse  to  each  other.  And 
hence  the  usage  may  have  been  extended  to  cases  not 
admitting  such  an  explanation.  In  the  three,  —  with- 
draw, with-hold,  wjifc/i-stand,  there  is  a  strong  coinci- 
dence of  with  and  the  Latin  re-,  re-trahere,  re-tinere, 
re-sistere.**    Richardson. 

WITH,  n.  [A.  S.  withig,  a  withy ;  Ger.  weide ; 
Tint,  vidie ;  ^w.vide;  Loe\.  vidir.'] 

1.  A  twig  used  as  a  band  for  tying  or  bind- 
ing;  an  osier  or  willow  twig;  —  also  written 
withe  and  withy.  Bacon. 

2.  A  band  of  twigs.  Mortimer. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  partition  between  two  chim- 
ney-flues. Gwilt. 

WITH-Al',  ad.  Along  with  the  rest;  likewise; 
at  the  same  time  ;  also  ;  too. 

Yet  it  must  be  withal  considered.  Hooker. 

f  WITH-AL',  prep.      With  ;  —  formerly   so   used 

when  placed  after  the  objective  case. 

The  best  rule  of  life  that  ever  the  world  was  acquainted 
withal.  TillotFon. 

WITH'AM-ITE,  n.  (M'rt.)  A  bright-red  variety 
of  epidote.  The  crystals  are  pale  straw-yellow, 
seen  in  one  direction  across  the  prism.     Dana. 

WITH-DRAW',  V.  a.     \i.  -WITHDREW  ;  pp.  WITH- 

DRAAVING,    WITHBRAWN.] 

1.  To  take  back  or  away  ;  to  remove. 

Impossible  it  is  that  God  should  withdraiu  his  presence 

from  any  thing.  Hooker. 

Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  while.  Shak. 

2.  To  call  away ;  to  recall ;  to  make  to  re- 
tire or  return  ;  as,  "  He  withdrew  his  troops." 

3.  To  retract ;  to  recall ;  to  take  back,  as  a 
charge,  a  threat,  a  vow,  a  promise. 

Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it  ?    For  what  purpose,  love  ?    Sliak. 

Syn,  —  See  Separate. 


WiTH-DRAW',  V.  n.  To  retire;  to  retreat;  to 
take  one's  self  away;  to  secede;  to  recede. 

Lot  us  withdraw  into  tlie  other  room.  SJiak. 

The  foremost  of  his  foes  a  while  witJidraw.  Dri/den. 

Syn.  —  See  Retire. 

WITH-URAw'AL,  n.  The  act  of  withdrawing; 
withdrawment.  Brit.  Crit. 

WITH-DRAW'^R,  n.     One  who  withdraws, 

WiTH-DRAW'lNG-R66M,  ?^.  A  room  used  to 
retire  into ;  a  drawing-room.  Mm'timer. 

WITH-DRAW'M^iNT,  n.  The  act  of  withdrawing ; 
withdrawal.  Ec.  Rev.     Robert  Hall. 

WiTHE  [with,  .S.  W.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  \Vb. ;  with, 
P. ;  with,  Sm.],  n.  1.  A  twig  used  for  a  band; 
a  willow  twig ;  an  osier.  —  See. With.  Bacon. 
2.  {Naut.)  An  iron  instrument  fitted  on  the 
end  of  a  boom  or  mast,  with  a  ring  to  it,  through 
which  another  boom  or  mast  is  rigged  out  and 
secured.  Dana. 

WITHE,  V.  a.  [i.  "WITHED  ;/)^.WITHING,  "WITHEIJ.l 

To  bind  or  fasten  with  withes.  Bp.  Halt 

WITH'^R,  V.  n.     [A.  S.  gewytherod ;  W.  gwywo.] 

[i.  WITHERED  ;    pp.  WITHEltlNG,  WITHERED.] 

1.  To  grow  sapless;  to  dry  up  ;  to  shrivel. 

"Why  wither  not  the  leaves  that  want  their  sap  ?         Shak. 

The  soul  may  sooner  leave  oft" to  subsist  than  to  love;  and, 

like  the  vine,  it  withers  and  dies  it'  it  has  notliing  to  embrace, 

South. 

2.  To  waste  ;  to  pine  away  ;  to  languish  ;  to 
lose  animal  moisture;  to  decay;  to  droop. 

A  fair  face  \vill  wither;  a  full  eye  will  wax  hollow.      Shak. 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave.    Diyden. 

WITH'^R,  V.  a.     1.  To  make  to  fade  or  dry  up. 

For  the  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heat  but  it 

withereth  the  grass,  and  the  flower  thereof  falteth.    Ja».  \.  11. 

The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered.         Sliak. 

2.  To  make  to  shrink,  decay,  or  wrinkle,  for 
want  of  animal  moisture. 


Look  how  I  am  bewitched  ;  behold,  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  withered  up. 


Shak. 


WITH'^R-BAND,  n.  A  piece  of  iron  fitted  in 
the  under  part  of  a  saddle,  near  a  horse's  with- 
ers, to  keep  tight  the  two  pieces  of  wood  that 
form  the  bow.  Far.  Diet. 

WITH'^RED  (witfi'erd),  p.  u.  Dried  or  shrivelled; 
wasted  ;  shrunk  ;  faded.  Shak. 

WiTH'^RED-NESS  (with'erd-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  withered ;  marcidity.  Bp.  Hall. 

WITH'^R-ING,  p.  a.  Drying  or  shrivelling ; 
wasting  ;  fading  ;  decaying. 

WITH'^R-ING-LV",  ad.  In  a  withering  manner; 
so  as  to  cause  to  wither.  Byron. 

W[TH'ER-lTE,  n.  (Min.)  A  white,  often  yellow- 
ish or  grayish,  subtransparent  or  translucent, 
brittle  mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre,  sometimes 
occurring  in  crystals,  and  consisting  of  carbo- 
nate of  baryta.  Dana. 

WITH'^R-NAM,  n.  [A.  S.  wifhername;  wither, 
against,  and  name,  a  taking  or  seizing  of  goods  ; 
wiman,  to  take  away.]  (Law.)  A  taking  by 
way  of  reprisal;  a  taking  or  a  reprisal  of  other 
goods,  in  lieu  of  those  that  were  formerly  taken, 
and  eloigned,  or  withheld.  Burrill. 

WITHB'-R6d,  n.  (Bot.)  A  common  name  of  a 
shrub  of  N.  America  ;   Viburnum  midum.  Gray. 

WiTH'^R^,  71.  pi.  [Goth,  withan,  to  join.  Rich- 
ardson. —  See  With.]  The  elevated  ridge  on 
a  horse's  back,  near  the  bottom  of  the  neck, 
formed  by  the  lengthened  spinous  or  upright 
processes  of  the  first  ten  or  eleven  bones  of  the 
back.  Touatt. 

High  withers  have  olways  been,  in  the  mind  of  the  iudgo 
of  the  horse,  associated  with  good  action,  and  generally  with 
speed-  Yovatt. 

WITH'jpR-WRUNG  (wttfi'er-riing),  a.  Hurt  or 
galled  in  the  withers,  as  by  a  bite  of  a  horse,  or 
by  a  saddle  being  unfit,  especially  when  the 
bows  of  it  are  too  wide.  Far.  Diet. 

WITH-HELD',  p.  from  withhold.  See  Withhold. 

WITH-HOLD',  V.  a.  [with  and  hold.']  [^.  with- 
held ;^.  withholding,  avithheld  or  with- 
HOLDEN. —  Withholden  is  antiquated.] 

1.  To  hold  or  keep_  back  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  keep 
J'rom  action  or  exercise. 

Withhold,  O  sovereign  prince,  your  hasty  hand.     Spevser. 
If  our  passions  may  be  withheUt.  Settleivell. 


2.  To  retain  ;  to  detain  ;  to  hinder ;  to  prevent. 

Dltficultios  there  are,  which  as  yet  withhold  our  assent, 

till  we  be  further  and  better  satisfitid.  Hooker. 

And  soon  again  as  he  his  light  withheXd.  Spenser. 

Syn. —  ^ee  Restrain. 

WITH-HOLD'EN    (with-hol'dn"),  ;?.     Held  or  kept 
back;  withheld.  —  See  Withhold.      Spelman. 

WITH-HOLD'^R,  '/*.     One    that   withholds  ;    one 
who  keeps  back.  Stephens. 

WITH-HOLD'M^NT,  n.     The  act  of  withholding ; 
a  keeping  from  action,     [r.]  Ec.  Rev. 

WITH-IN',  7j?'e;o.     [A.  S.  withinnan;  with,  with, 
and  innan,  in.  —  With  and  in.  —  See  AVith,] 

1.  In  the  inner  part  or  side  of ;  —  opposed  to 
without.     "  Within  the  waters."  Addison. 

Go,  shut  thyself  M't(7tm  thine  house,  Ezck.  iii,  24. 

That  which  is  within  the  cup  and  platter.     Matt,  xxiii,  26, 

Pleased  and  contented  within  himself,  Tillotson. 

2.  In  the  limits  or  compass  of;  not  beyond. 

Green  hills  and  naked  rocks    within  the  neighborhood 

makes  the  most  agreeable  confusion.  AdtHaon. 

Which  is  more  within  our  comprehension.  Locke. 

3.  Not  reaching  to  any  thing  external. 

Were  every  action  concluded  within  itself.  Locke. 

4.  No  longer  ago  than  ;  no  later  than  ;  during. 

Within  these  five  hours  Hastings  lived.  Shak. 

5.  In  the  reach  or  extent  of;  not  beyond. 

Both  he  and  she  are  still  within  my  power.  Pope. 

6.  Into  the  heart  or  confidence  of.     [r.] 

When  by  such  insiniiations  they  have  once  got  within  him 
...  no  wonder  if  they  rejoice  to  see  him  guilty  of  all  vil- 
lany.  .  South. 

WJTH-TN',  ad.     1.  In  the  inner  part ;  in  the  cen- 
tre or  interior  ;  inwardly  ;  internally. 

Though  the  skin 
Be  closed  without,  the  wound  testers  within.  Carew. 

2.  In  the  mind,  heart,  or  soul. 

Ills  from  within  thy  reason  must  prevent.  Dryden. 

t  WITH-iN'FORTH,  a.     Withindoors.    WickUffc 

WITH-IN'SIDE,  ad.     In  the  interior  part  or  side  ; 
within,     [r.]  Sharp. 

WiTH-Ot)T',prep.     [A.  S.  withutan  ;  with,  with, 
and  ut,utan,  out.  —  With  and  oitf.  —  See  With.] 

1.  On  the  outside  of;  out  of;  —  opposed  to 
within.     *'  Without  the  city."  Lev.  xiv.  40. 

Abide  without  the  camp  seven  days.  JNum.  xxxi.  19. 

Taking  my  diversions  without  doors.  Addison. 

2.  Not  in  the  compass  of;  beyond. 

Eternitj'  ...  is  without  our  reach.  Burnet. 

3.  Without  the  negation  or  omission  of. 

Without  the  separation  of  tlie  two  monarchies,  the  most 
advantageous  terms  from  the  French  must  end  in  our  de- 
struction .  Addison. 

4.  Not  with  ;  —  noting  absence  or  destitution. 

Bold  to  speak  the  word  without  fear.  Phil,  i,  lA. 

A  lamb  without  blemish  and  witJioiit  spot.       1  Pet.  i.  19. 

5.  Not  by;  not  by  the  use  of;  not  by  the 
help  of;  independent  of. 

Buy  wine  and  milk  without  money.  Tsa.  Iv.  1. 

Running  out  and  discovering  itself  without  labor.    Brown. 

6.  With  exemption  or  freedom  from. 

The  Irishry  might  not  be  naturalised  u.-i(?iOirf  damage  to 
themselves  or  the  crown.  Davies. 

Without  day  (L.  sine  die),  without  the  appointment 
of  a  day  tp  appear  or  assemble  again;  as,  "To  ad- 
journ without  day.^^  Burrdl. 

WITH-OXJT',  ad.     1.  Not  on  the  inside  ;  on  the 
outside  of ;  not  within. 

These  were  from  without  the  growing  nurseries.       Milton. 

2.  Out  of  doors  ;  not  in  a  house.         Wotton. , 

3.  Externally  ;  not  in  the  mind.        Johnson. 

WITH-OUT',  fon/.     Unless  ;  except.    [Not  in  use 
unless  in  conversation.] 

You  will  never  live  to  my  age  ?/JiCVto«*  you  keep  yourself  in 
breath  with  exercise.  Sidney. 

WiTH-OUT'-DOOR,  a.     Being  out  of  doors  \  ex- 
terior,    [r.]  Shak. 

t  WITH-OUT'EN  (-(iil'tn),  prep.    [A.  S.  withuten.] 
Without.  Spenser. 

t  WITH'oOt-FORTH,  ct.  Out  of  doors.  Wickliffe. 

t  WITH-SAY',  c.  LL.     To  gainsay.  Chaucer. 

fWITH'SET,  7?.  a.     [A.*  S.   withsettan.']     To  set 
against ;  to  resist.  Broxcne. 

WiTH-STAND',  V.  a.     [toith  and  stand.l  [i,  with- 


MiEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  N0R^s6N;    CtJ-LL,  BUR,  rOle.— g,  Q,  §,  g,  soft;  jG,  fi,  £,  I,  hard;   §  as  z;   ?  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 


WITHSTANDER 

STOOD  ;  pp.  WITHSTANDINO,  WITHSTOOD.]      To 

Stand  against ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist. 

And  they  withaood  Uzziah,  the  king.     2  Chron.  xxvi.  18. 
Ye  have  witliBtood  the  received  orders  of  this  church.  lIuoUi; 

Syn.  — See  Oppose. 

WITH-STAND'5R,  "•    One  who  withstands  or  op- 
poses ;  an  opponent.  Raleigh. 

WlTH-STOOD'    (wlth-stftd'),  i.  &  p.  from  with- 
stand. —  See  Withstand. 
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WITH'WIND, 


A  kind  of  herb. 


Johnson. 


;  pp.   WITNESS- 


WITH'Y,  n.    [A.  S.  withiff.  —  See  With.] 

1.  A  kind  of  willow-tree.  Evelyn. 

2.  A  name  given  to  flexible  boughs  of  willows 
and  osiers ;  a  withe.     [Local.]        Farm.  Eney. 

WITH'Y,  a.  Made  of,  or  resembling,  withes; 
flexible  and  tough.  Fletcher. 

WIT'L^SS,  a.  Wanting  wit  or  understanding  ; 
silly  ;  foolish.     "  The  witless  swain."      Philips. 

W_It'L?SS-LY-,  ad.  Without  wit  or  understand- 
ing ;  incons'iderately  ;  indiscreetly.  ISeau.  <Sf  Fl. 

WIT'L^SS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  witless  ;  want 
of  wit  or  understanding.  Sandys. 

WIT'LING,  n.  [Dim.  of  wit.']  '  A  pretender  to 
wit ;  a  man  of  small  wit.  Pope. 

WIT'NflSS,  n.  [A.  S.  witnes,gewitnes ;  witan,  to 
wist,  to  know.] 

1.  Testimony  ;  attestation  ;  evidence. 

If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witnefs  is  not  true.    There 

18  another  that  beareth  vjilnex^  of  me,  and  I  know  that  the  wii- 

n£ss  which  he  witnesseth  of  me  is  true.  Jo/tn  v.  31,32. 

An  evil  soul  producing  holy  wihtess.  Sfiah. 

2.  One  who  sees  or  knows  personally. 

We  .  .  .  were  eyc-witjwsseg  of  hig  majesty.         2  I^et.  i.  16. 

3.  One  who  gives  testimony  or  evidence. 
God  is  witjwBB  between  thee  and  me.  Gen.  xxxi.  50. 

4.  (Law.)  A  person  who  gives  evidence  to  a 
judicial  tribunal;  a  deponent: — in  conveyan- 
cing, one  who  sees  the  execution  of  an  instru- 
ment, and  subscribes  it  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming its  authenticity  by  his  testimony.  Burrill. 

With  a  witaesn,  effectually  ;  to  a  yreat  degree,  or 
with  great  force;  emphatically.  "Gall  is  bitter  with 
a  witaess.^^     [Low  or  colloquial.]  Prior. 

WIT'N^SS,  V.  a.      [i.   WITNESSED 
ING,  WITNESSED.] 

1.  To  attest ;  to  give  or  bear  testimony  to  ; 
to  testify  ;  to  be  a  witness  of.  Shak. 

2,  To  see  or  know  personally  ;  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  with  the  eyes  ;  to  observe.       Watts. 

WIT'NPSS,  V.  n.     To  bear  testimony ;  to  testify  ; 

to  give  evidence  of.  Sidney. 

WIT'N5SS-(;r,  n.     One  who  witnesses  ;  one  who 

testifles,  or  gives  testimony.  Martin. 

WlT'SNAP-PpR,  n.  One  who  afl'ects  wit  or  rep- 
artee,    [r.]  Shak. 

WIT'-STARVED  (-stiivd),  a.  Destitute  of  wit  or 
genius.  Clarke. 

WlT'TfD,  a.  Having  wit ;  — used  in  composition. 
"  A  quick-tet'tterf  boy."  Johnson. 

WIT'Tl-Cl§M,  n.  A  phrase  or  remark  affectedly 
witty  ;  a  mean  attempt  at  wit ;  a  conceit ;  a  joke. 

He  is  full  of  conceptions,  jjoints  of  epigram,  and  witticisms: 
all  which  are  below  the  dignity  of  heroic  verse.         Addison. 
A  mighty  witticism  — pardon  a  new  word.  Dryden. 

jggpThis  word  Dryden  innovated.    Johnson. 

WIT'TJ-LV,  ad.    1.  In  a  witty  manner ;  with  wit. 
In  conversation  wittil//  pleasant.  Sidney. 

2.  Ingeniously ;  cunningly ;  artfully. 

But  is  there  any  other  beast  that  lives 

Who  his  own  harm  so  wittily  contrives?  Dryden. 

WIT'TI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  the  state  of 
being  witty  ;  —  something  witty.  Spenser. 

WIT'TING-LY,  arf.     Knowingly;  by  design. 

Nor  wiltinglij  have  I  infringed  my  vow.  Sttah. 

tWIT'TQL,  n.  [A.  S.  wittol,  witol,  knowing.] 
One  who,  knowing  his  wife's  faithlessness, 
seems  content;  a  tame  cuckold.  Sidney. 

t  WiT'TOL-LY,  a.     Like  a  wittol.  Shak. 

WIT'TY,  a.     1.  t  Ingenious  ;   inventive.       Shak. 
Thou  art . .  ,  v:ittii  in  thy  words.  Jmiith  xi.  23. 

2.  Having  or  exhibiting  wit ;  abounding   in 
wit ;  humorous  ;  droll ;  funny  ;  facetious. 

The  iritliri^e  sayings  will  be  found  in  a  great  measure  the 

issues  of  chance.  South. 

So  unmercifully  idtty  upon  the  ladies.  Addison. 


WIT'WAL,  n.  {Ornith.)  The  golden  oriole ;  Ori- 
oliis  (jalbula  :  —  also  the  greater  spotted  wood- 
pecker ;  Piciis  major.  Eiig.  Cyc. 

A  feeder  on  wit : 
B.  Jonson. 


WIT'-WORM  (wit'wiinn),  n. 
—  a  canker  of  wit. 


WIVE,  V.  n.     \i.  WIVED  ;  pp.  wiviXG,  wived.] 
To  marry,  as  a  man  ;  to  take  a  wife.  Shak. 

WiVE,  J),  a.     1.  To  match  to  a  wife  ;    to  furnish 
with  a  wife.     "  Already  wiced."  Milton. 

2.  To  take  for  a  wife  ;  to  marry. 

Her  whom  the  first  man  did  wive.-  Donne. 

t  WiVE'HOOD  (wiv'liad),  n.    Wifehood.  Spensjr. 

t  WiVE'LfSS,  a.    Wifeless.  Homily. 

WiVE'LY,  a.    Belonging  to  or  becoming  a  wife  ; 
wifely,     [ii.]  Sidney. 

Wi'VRR,  or  Wi'VpRN,  n.     A  kind   of  heraldic 
dragon.  Thymic. 

WlVE§  (wivz),  n.  pi.  of  wife.    See  Wife. 

WIZ'ARD,  n.     [From   wise.  — A..   S.   wis;    Ger. 
wcise,  wise.  —  A.  S.  wige-lere,  wizard.] 

1.  tA  person  reputed,  or  pretending,  to  be 
wise.  Spenser. 

2.  A  conjurer ;  a  magician  ;  an  enchanter  ;  a 
sorcerer  ;  —  correlative  to  witch. 

And  says,  a  wizard  told  him  that  by  G. 

His  issue  dlsiniierited  should  be.  Shak. 

WIZ'ARD,  a.    1.  Enchanting ;  charming.  Collins. 

2.    Haunted    by    wizards.       "  Where    Deva 

spreads  her  wizard  stream."  Milton. 

WIZ'ARD-RY,  n.     The  art  or  the  practice  of  wiz- 
ards ;  sorcery  ;  magic.  Law. 

WIZ'EN  (wTz'zn),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wisninn,  weosnian.] 

[i.  WIZENED  ;    pp.  WIZENI.N'G,    WIZENED.]      To 

dry  up  ;  to  shrivel ;  to  wither.     [Local.]  Forby. 

WIZ'EN  (wlz'zn),  n.    The  windpipe  ;  the  weasand. 
[Scot,  and  local,  Eng.]       Jamieson.    Ilalliwell. 

.  or  a.     Dried;  with- 
[Local.]  Todd. 


WOLLASTONITE 


precation  to  bo  a  substantive,  aiid  in  exclamation  an 
adjective,  as  piirlicularly  in  tJie  iolluvving  lines." 
Todd,    "  Ho  waxed  wondrous  woe."     Spenser. 

Woe  are  we,  air.  Shak. 


WOE'-Bp-GCtNE,  a.  Far  gone  in  woe  ;  very  sad ; 
overwhelmed  with  grief  or  sorrow.  Shak. 

WOE'-WEA-RIED  (wo'we-rjd),  u.    Tired  out  with 
■\^'oe  ;  fatigued  with  sorrow.  Shak. 

WO'FUL,  a.     1.  Sorrowful ;  grieving  ;  mourning; 
lamenting.     "  Woful  widows."  Darnel. 

2.  Bringing  sorrow  or  evil;  calamitous;  af- 
flictive; sorrowful.     "0  woful  day,"      Philips. 


I'rove?'b. 


Pope. 

sorrow- 
South. 


WXZ'ENED  (wiz'znd),  p. 
ered :  shrunk;  weazen. 


WIZ'EN-FACED  (wiz'zn-fast), 
or  shrivelled  face. 


Having  a  lean 
Ckirke. 


Wilful  extravagance  ende  in  iisoful  want, 

3.  Wretched ;  paltry  ;  sorry  ;  pitiful 

What  vjoful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be  I 

W6'FUL-LY,  flc?.     In  ii  woful   manner; 
fully  ;  mournfully  :  —  wretchedly. 

WO'FUL-NESS,  n.     The    state   of  being  woful ; 
misery;  calamity;  affliction.  MaHin. 

WOLD,  71.     [A.  S.  loeald,  wold.] 

1.  A  wood;  a  forest;  a  weald.  Bosworth. 

2.  An  open  tract  of  country,  hilly  and  void  of 
wood ;  a  down.  Shak.    Cowell 

iS^  Wold  and  wald  with  the  Saxons  signified  a  ruler 
or  povernor  ;  from  whence  ^oxiwold  is  a  famous  env- 
errior;  Etiielwo/rf,  a  noble  governor  ;  Revwald.  and,  by 
inversion,  waldhex,  a  geneial  of  an  aimy.     Qibsun. 
WOLF    (wfilf),     n. 
[M.Goth.  wulfs\ 
A.  S.  wiAlf\  Dut. 
^Gqi, wolf  \  Dan. 
%ilv;^\\.uif\  Icel. 
ztlfr.  —  L.  vulpes, 
a      fox,]  [pi. 

woLVE9(wiilvz).] 

enous  digitigrade         s-^^^.^:^:^,  ^ 
mammal,  allied  to  ^^'"l*"- 

the  dog,  of  the  genus  Cards  or  Lupus. 

je3J=- There  are  several  species  of  wolves,  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  the  most  abundant  of 
wliicii  is  the  American  wolf,  Cams  (or  Lupus)  occi- 


WOAD  (wod),  n.  [A.  S.  wad,  waad  ;  Dut.  weede  ; 
Ger.  waid;  Dan.  vede  ;  Sw.  t^ejde.  —  It.  guudo  ; 
Fr.  guesde,  guede.  —  Celt,  gwed.] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  common  name   of  cruciferous 

?lants  of  the  genus  Isatis,  one  species  of  which, 
satis  tinctoria,  is  cultivated  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  indigo  derived  from  its  leaves.    Loudon. 

2.  A  blue  dye,  identical  with  indigo,  derived 
from  the  leaves  of  Isatis  tinctoria,  and  employed 
as  a  fermentative  addition  to  indigo  in  the  pas- 
tel vat.  Miller.    Parnell. 

WO  AD'- WAX-EN  (-wSk-sn),  n.  (Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  dyer's  greenweed  ;  Genista  tlnc- 
tona;  —  also  called  wood-ioaxen.  Gray. 

WODE,  a.  [A.  S.  wod.'l  Mad;  furious.  — See 
Wood.     [Local,  Eng.]  -Pcgge.     Wright. 

WODE'jSELD,  -lb.  {Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  payment 
for  wood.  Burrill. 

WO'D^N,  n.  [A.  S.]  A  divinity  of  the  An^lo- 
Saxons,  considered  to  correspond  with  the  Mer- 
cury of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  from 
which  Wednesday  receives  its  name;  —  some- 
times erroneously  considered  identical  with 
Odin,  Brande. 

WOE  (wo),  n.  [M.  Goth.  wai\  A.  S.  wa,  wda; 
Di\t.  wee;  Ger.  weh;  Dan.  vee;  Sw.  re.  —  Gr. 
oval;  L.  v<s.  —  W.^2«(s.]     [Written  also  ivo,] 

1.  Grief;  sorrow;  misery;  dolor;  agony;  an- 
guish ;  distress  ;  affliction  ;  suffering. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe.      SliUon. 
O'er  dreary  wastes  they  weep  each  other's  v;oe.  Pope. 

2.  A  curse  ;  a  denunciation  of  calamity,  [r.] 

Can  there  be  a.  woe  or  curse  in  all  the  storcB  of  vengeance 
equal  to  the  malignity  of  such  a  practice?  South. 

i?gf  It  is  often  used  in  denunciations;  as,  Woe  be; 
or  in  exclamations  of  sorrow  ;  as,  Woe  i.s,  anciently, 
Woe  worth  (A.  S.  weorthan,  wurthan,  to  become, 
to  be). 

Woe  be  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel.       i'zcA-.  xxxiv.  2. 

Woe  is  me.  for  1  am  undone !  Tsa.  vi,  6. 

Howl  ye,  Woe  worth  the  day  I  Jizek.  xxx.  2. 

Woe  to  the  vanquished  1  woe  I  Dn/den. 

JS^"  Woe  seems  in  phrases  of  denunciation  or  im- 


(hh.)  A  fierce  and 


dentalis.     Baird. 

2.  Any  thing  ravenous  or  destructive. Cfer/c(?. 

3.  {Med.)  A  tubercular  excrescence  or  ulcer. 
—  See  Lupus.  Browne. 

4.  A  worm  which  infests  granaries.      Clarke, 

WOLF'~BER-RY,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  bearing  white 
berries,  and  growing  in  the  north-western  parts 
of  the  United  States  ;  SymphoHcarpus  occiden- 
talis.  Gray. 

W0LF'-D5g  (wfilfdSg),  n.      1.  A  powerful  dog. 

kept  to  guard  ^heep  ;  Cam's  Pomeramus.  Baird. 

2.  A  dog  supposed  to  be  bred  between  a  dog 

and  a  wolf.  Johnson. 

WOLF'-FISH  (waif'fish),  n. 
voracious  acan- 
thopterygious  ma- 
rine fish;  Anar- 
rhicas  lupus  ;  — 
called     also     cat-  Woif-fisb. 

Jish,  and  sea-wolf .  —  See  Sea-wolf,      Brande. 

WOLF'JSH  (wulf'jsh),  a.  Resembling,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  a  wolf ;  ravenous;  savage.  Shak. 

WOLF'JSH- LY  (wfilf'ish-Ie),  ad.  Like  u  wolf; 
savagely ;  ravenously.  Ash. 

WOLF'-NfiT  (wfilf'net),  n.  A  kind  of  net  that 
takes  great  numbers  offish.    [Local.]      Smart. 

w6l'FRAm,  n.  {Mi7i.)  An  opaque,  sometimes 
weakly  magnetic  mineral,  of  sub-metallic  lustre, 
occurring  in  crystalline  and  other  forms,  and 
consisting  of  tungstic  acid,  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  protoxide  of  manganese.  Dana. 

WOLF'S'BANE  (wfilfs'ban),  n.  {Bot.)  A  poison- 
ous, ranunculaceous  plant,  the  roots  of  which 
are  scraped  and  mixed  with  food  to  form  a  bait 
for  wolves  and  other  dangerous  animals ; 
monk's-hood;  Aconitum  Napellus.  Baird. 

w6lF'S'-CLAW  (waif8'kl9.w),n.  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Lycopodium,  or  club-moss.  Sinart. 

WOLF'S'— MILK,  n>    A  kind  of  herb.    Ainsworth. 

WOLF'S'-PEACH  (wulfs'pech),  7i.  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Lycopersicum ;  the  tomato.  SmaW. 

WOl'LAS-TON-ITE,  n.     (Min.)  A    subtranspar- 
■  ent  or  translucent  mineral,  of  a  white  color,  in- 
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dining;  to  gray,  yellow,  red,  or  brown,  of  a  vit- 
reous Instre,  sometimes  crystallized,  and  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  silicate  of  lime;  — 
so  named  from  Wollastnii,  an  English  chemist, 
and  called  also  tabular  spar y  unditable  spar.lJa7ia. 

WOL-V?R-ENE'  (wul-ver-en'),  n.  {Zoltl.)  A  car- 
nivorous mammal,  about  the  size  of  a  large  bad- 
ger, found  throughout  the  northern  parts  of  the 
American  continent ;  the  glutton  ;  Gulo  luscus. 
—  See  Gluttox.  Baird. 


tWOLV'ISH  (wulv'jsh),  «.     Wolfish. 


Sha/c. 


WOM'AN  (wam'?in),  n.  ;  pi.  women  (wim'en). 
[A.  S.  lotf,  wifniariy  wiman,  wimman.  —  ^^  Man 
is  a  general  term  to  include  each  sex,  and  [in 
A.  SJ  the  specific  name  wifman  is  given  to  the 
female,  from  her  employment  at  the  woof  [A.  S. 
weft\  wefaUy  to  weave],  and  tvcepman  to  the 
male,  from  his  occupation  in  weapons  of  war." 
Richardson.  —  The  singular  is  literally  the 
womb-ma7i,  and  the  plural  wif-men,  which  by 
the  change  of,/  into  niy  for  ease  of  pronuncia- 
tion, became  wimmen.    Sinart.'] 

1.  The  female  of  the  human  race;  —  applied 
particularly  to  an  adult  female  of  the  human 
race,  as  distinguished  from  a  girl. 

O  woman,  lovely  woman,  naturii  foi'iiicd  thee 
To  temper  man.  Otway. 

'Tia  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proii<]: 
'Tia  virtue  that  doth  make  them  moat  admired; 
'T  ia  modesty  that  makes  them  seem  divine.  Shak. 

But  ^rant  in  public  men  sometimes  arc  shown, 

A  H'omnn's  6een  in  private  life  atone; 

Our  bolder  talents  in  full  life  displayed. 

Your  virtues  open  fairest  in  the  shade.  Fope. 

O  woman,  in  our  houra  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  pleaec, 
And  variable  as  the  ahade 
By  the  light,  quivering  aspen  midf , 
When  pam  and  anguish  wring  the  hrnw, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  I  ,     Sir  Walter  Scott. 

2.  A  female  attendant  or  servant.  Shak. 

WOM'AN  (wum'^n),  v.  a.  To  make  pliant  or  ef- 
feminate, like  a  woman,     [r.]  Shak. 

WOM'AN-BORN  (wum'^n-bbrri),  a.  Born  of  wo- 
man. Coioper. 

t  WOM'ANED  (wum'find),  u.  United  with  a  wom- 
an, as  in  marriage.  Shak. 

WOM'AN-HAT'^R  (wam'^in-liat'er),  n.  One  who 
has,  or  pretends  to  have,  an  aversion  to  the  fe- 
male sex ;  a  misogamist.  Swift. 

fWOM'AN-HEAD,  n.     Womanhood.  Donne. 

WOM'AN-HOOD  (wiam'^n-hftd),  n.  The  character, 
state,  or  collective  qualities  of  a  woman.   Shak. 

WOM'AN-XSH  (wiim'an-Tsh),  a.  Suitable  to  a  wo- 
man ;  haying  the  qualities  of  a  woman  ;  resem- 
bling a  woman;  feminine;  effeminate.  Sidney. 

WOM'AN-iSH-LY  (wftin'^n-ish-le),  ad.  In  a  wo- 
manish manner.  Corn,  on  Chaucer. 

WOM'AN-iai-I-NESS  (wQm'gn-ish-nes),  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  womanish.  Hammond. 

WOM'AN-IZE  (wum'an-iz),  v.  a.  To  make  or  ren- 
der womanish ;  to  soften,     [r.]  Sid^iey. 

WOM'AN-KIND  (wfirn'rin-klnd),  7i.  The  female 
sex ;  women  collectively.  Sidney. 

WOM'AN-LESS,  «-.    Destitute  of  women.      Quin. 

WOM'AN-LIKE  (wiim'fin-lik),  a.  Resembling  a 
woman;  Womanly.  Allen. 

WOM'AN-LI-NESS  (wfim'^in-le-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  the  state  of  being  womanly.  Udal, 

WOM'AN-LY  (wum'rin-l?))  «■    1.  Becoming  a  wo- 
man ;  feminine  ;  not  masculine.  I)ryden. 
2.  Not  girlish  ;  not  childish. 

Young  persons  under  a  womaniy  age.  Arbvthnot. 

WOM'AN-LY  (wum'Fin-le),  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
a  woman.  Gascoi^ne. 

t  WOM'AN-TIRED  (w<lm'?n-tlrd),  u.  Hen-pecked. 
*'  Thou  art  woman-tired."  Shak, 

WOMB  (w6m),  n.  [M.  Goth,  wamba,  the  belly; 
A.  S.  wamb,  the  womb,  the  belly ;  Dut.  toam., 
the  belly  of  a  skin  or  of  a  fish,  a  dewlap ;  Frs. 
wamp ;  Old  Ger.  wambe,  the  womb  ;  Ger.  wampe, 
a  dewlap,  a  belly  or  paunch;  Dan.  vom^  a  belly, 
the  womb  ;  Sw.  vrimh.'] 

1.  t  Belly.     "  To  fill  his  womb."       WickliJFe. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  hollow  symmetrical  organ  in  the 
female,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  conoid,  situ- 
ated in  the  pelvis  between  the  bladder  and  the 


Shak. 


rectum,  above  the  vagina,  and  below  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  small  intestine.  It  contains  the 
fcEtus  from  the  commencement  of  conception 
until  birth.  Dunglison. 

3.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  generated. 

The  ivomb  of  earth  the  genial  seed  receives.         Dryden. 

4.  Any  cavity  or  hollow  place  containing  any 
thing.  Addison. 

t  w6mb  (w6m),  V.  a.  To  enclose ;  to  breed  or  gen 
erate  in  secret. 

WOM'BAT,  «.  (Zo-;/.)  A  bur- 
rowing, marsupial  quadru- 
ped, somewhat  resembling 
a  small  bear,  found  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  the  ursine  opossum  ; 
Phascolomys  ursiniis. 

Waterhouse.  Wombat. 

fWdMB'y  (w6m'e),  a.      Capacious.  Shak. 

WOM'AN  (vvlm'en),  n.pl.  of  woman.  See  Woman. 

WON  (wiin),  i.  &  p.  from  win.     See  Win. 

t  WON,  V.  7i.  [A.  S,  tvunian  ;  Dut.  wonen  ;  Ger. 
loohnen^     To  dwell ;  to  have  abode.      Spenser. 

t  WON,  ?6.     A  dwelling  ;  a  habitation.      Speiiser. 

WON'D^R.  (wiin'der),  n.  [A.  S.  loundor^  wunder, 
ioo7ider;  Dut.  wonder;  Ger.  wunder  \  Dan.  ^ 
^w.  under  \  Xce\.  undur.'] 

1.  The  state  of  mind  produced  by  something 
new,  unexpected,  and  at  the  same  time  inexpli- 
cable ;  astonishment;   amazement;  surprise. 

Wonfler  expresses  an  enibarraaament  of  the  mind  after  it 
has  somewhat  recovered  from  the  first  percussion  of  surprise. 

Cogan. 

They  were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  that  which 

had  happened  unto  him.  Acts  iii.  10. 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 

That  one  amairhead  could  carry  all  he  knew.  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  cause  of  wonder ;  something  wonderful ; 
a  marvel ;  a  prodigy  ;  a  miracle  ;  a  monster. 

That  sword  could  wonders  do.  Waller. 

I  am  as  a  wondtr  unto  many.  Fs.  Ixxi.  7. 

3.  Any  thing  mentioned  with  wonder. 

Babylon,  the  wonder  of  all  tongues.  Milton. 

The  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  the  pyramids  uf 
Egypt,  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  the  walls  and  hang- 
ing gardens  of  Babylon,  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sua,  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  mausole- 
um of  Artemisia,  and  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes.  Ency. 
Syn.  —  An  extraordinary  event  may  excite  wonder  ; 
if  it  comes  unexpectedly,  surprise;  if  attended  with 
exciting  circumstances  or  consequences,  aviazemcnt  or 
astonishment;  or  with  what  is  great  and  noble,  admi- 
ration. —  See  Miracle. 

WON'D^R  (wiin'der),  v.  n.     [A.  S.  loundrian.']  \i. 

WONDEKED  ;  pp.  AVONDERING,  WONDEUED.] 

1.  To  be  struck  with  wonder  or  admiration  ; 
to  be  surprised;  to  marvel; — followed  by  at, 
but  formerly  sometimes  by  after. 

All  that  heard  it  wondered  at  those  things.  Luke  ii.  18. 

King  Turn  us  wondered  at  the  fight  renewed.       Dn/den. 

He  wondered  that  there  was  no  intercessor.        ^a.  lix.  16. 

All  the  world  v;ondered  after  the  beast.         J?tT.  xiii.  3. 

The  reader  of  the  "  Seasons  "  wonders  that  he  never  saw 

before  what  Thomson  shows  him.  Johnson. 

2.  To  doubt.  "  I  wonder  whether  he  will  be 
here  in  time."     [Colloquial.]  JoJmson. 


t  w6n'D5;r,  ad.     Wonderfully. 


Wickliffe. 


fWON'D^RED  (wun'devd),  a.     Able  to  perform, 
or  having  performed,  wonders.  Shak. 

WON'D^IR-^R,  n.     One  who  wonders.        Barret. 

WON'DpR-FUL,  a.     Exciting  wonder ;    surpris- 
ing; amazing;  marvellous;  astonishing. 

Therefore  have  I  uttered  that  I  understood  not;  things  too 
wonderful  for  me,  which  I  knew  not.  Job  xlii.  3. 

WON'D^R-F^L-LY,  ad.     In  a  wonderful  manner 
or  degree  ;  surprisingly ;  amazingly. 

I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.       JPs.  exxxix,  14. 

w6N'D^R-FtJL-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  the  quali- 
ty of  being  wonderful.  Sidney. 

WON'DJgR-ING-LY,  ad.    In  a  wondering  manner. 

t  WON'D^IR-LY,  ad.     Wonderfully.        WicJdiffe, 

WON'D^R-MENT,    n.       Astonishment ;    amaze- 
ment ;  wonderful  appearance,     [r.]       Dryden, 

WON'D^R-OUS,  B.    See  Wondrous. 


WON'DJER-STRUCK,    a 
amazed ;  astonished. 


Struck  with  wonder  ; 
Dryden-. 


WON'DER-WORK'JpR  (wiin'der-wiirk'er),  n.  A 
performer  of  wonders.  Atterbury. 

WON'D^R-WORK'JNG  (wiin'der-wurk'ing),  c.  Do- 
ing wonders  or  surprising  things.  Drayton. 

WON'DROys,  a.     Marvellous;  wonderful. 

The  wondrous  wisdom  of  our  Creator.  Watts. 

t  WON'DROyS,  ad.     Wondrously.  Raleigh.' 

WON'DROUS-Ly,  ad.  In  a  wonderful  manner; 
wonderfully ;  marvellously.  Shak. 

WON'DROUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
wondrous;  wondtjrfulness.  Browne. 

fWONG,  n.     [A.  S.]     (Law.)  A  field.     Spelman. 

w6NT  (wunt),  V.  n.  [Past  part,  of  A.  S.  wunianj 
to  dwell,  to  won.]  [i.  wont;  pp.  wontino, 
WONT  or  WONTED.]  To  be  accustomed ;  to 
use  ;  to  be  used  ;  to  be  habituated. 

A  yearly  solemn  feast  she  wont  to  make.  Spenser. 

WONT  [wunt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  K.  Sm.  Wb  ;  wont, 
Ja.'],n.     Custom;  habit;  use;  practice. 

'T  is  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man.  SliaJc. 

WONT  (wont  or  wunt)  [wont,  S.  W.  F:  Ja.  K. 
Sm.;  wunt,  Wb.]  A  contraction  of  woidd  not; 
—  used  for  will  not.  [Colloquial.]  Johnson.  — 
In  New  England,  commonly  pronounced  wHnt. 

WONT'^D,  «.     Accustomed;  used;  usual. 

Again  his  wonted  weapon  proved.  Spenser. 

E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.  Gray. 

WONT'^D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  wonted 
or  accustomed,     [r.]  K.  Charles. 

t  WONT'L^SS,  «.    Unaccustomed.  Spenser. 

WOO,  V.  a.  [A.  S.  wogan."]  \i.  wooed  ;  pp.  woo- 
ing, WOOED.] 

1.  To  court ;  to  solicit  in  love  ;  to  address. 

With  looks,  with  words,  with  gifts  he  ofl  her  wooed.  Spenser. 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  wooed'i 
Was  ever  woman  la  this  humorwon?  ShaL: 

2.  To  court  or  invite  solicitously. 

Thee,  Chan  tress,  oft  the  woods  among 

I  woo  to  Iiear  thy  even  song.  JUilton. 

WOO,  V.  n.     To  court ;  to  make  love.        Dryden. 

WOOD  (wad),  n.  ;  pi.  WOOD?  (wfidz).  [A.  S.  toti- 
du,  wood,  a  wood;  Dut.  woud,  a  wood;  Dan.  § 
Sw.  red.  —  W.  gwydd.] 

1.  A  large  and  thick  collection  of  trees  ;  a 
forest;  —  often  used  in  the  plural. 

JA^ht  thickens,  and  the  crow 

Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.  Shak. 

From  Badby  I  rode  through  some  woods.  Pennant. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  patliless  irootU.  Byron. 

Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods.  Keats. 

2.  The  substance  of  trees  ;  trees  sawed  or  cut 
for  architectural  or  other  purposes  ;  timber. 

Bring  wood,  and  build  the  house.  Hag.  i.  8. 

And  they  clave  the  ivood  of  the  cart.  1  Sam.  vi.  14. 

Come  up  unto  me  into  the  mount,  and  make  thee  an  ark 

of  wood.  Beut.  x.  1. 

3.  Trees  cut  or  sawed  for  fuel. 

4.  An  idol  constructed  of  wood. 

Woe  unto  him  that  saith  to  the  wood,  Awake!    Hah.  ii.  19. 

5.  {Bot.)  The  inner  and  hardened  portion  of 
trees  and  shrubs  of  more  than  one  year's  dura- 
tion. Ilenslow. 

,t^=-The  woorfof  exogenous  plants  consists  of  proper 
woody  tissue,  more  or  less  intermingled  with  vascular 
tissue,  principally  in  the  form  of  dotted  ducts,  or  oc- 
casionally some  spiral  or  annular  ducts,  &c.  It  is 
composed  of  concentric  rings  or  layers,  each  the 
growth  of  one  year,  which  are  traversed  by  medullary 
rays.  The  wood  of  endogenous  plants  consists  of 
bundles  of  woody  and  va.<icular  tissue,  in  the  form  of 
thick  fibres  and  threads,  which  are  embedded  in  cel- 
lular tissue,     Gray. 

WOOD  (wild),  r.  a.  To-  supply  or  furnish  with 
wood,  as  for  fuel. 

Wooding  and  watering  our  squadron.  Ansfm. 

WOOD  (wAd),  V.  n.  To  get  or  procure  supplies 
of  wood,  as  for  fuel.  Aiison. 

fWOOD  (wfid),  a.  [A.  S.  wod.]  Mad;  furious; 
raving;  — ^vritten  also  wode.  Tusser. 

WOOD'-A-NEM'O-Ne  (wfid'-),  «.  (Bot.)  A  low 
perennial  plant,  with  pretty  vernal  flowers, 
growing  in  woods ;  Anemone  nemorosa.     Gray. 

WOOD'-AnT  (wud'&nt),  n.  {Ent.)  A  species  of 
ant  living  in  society  or  colonies  in  woods ;  For^ 
mica  rufa.  Eng.  Cyc. 


MIEN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  SON;    BU1.L,  BUR,  RULE.  —  9,  (},  ^,  g,  soft;  £,  G,  c,  g,  hard;   ^  as  z  ;   ^  as  gz.  —  THIS,  this. 


WOOD-ASHES 

WOOD'-ASH-^§  (w(id'&sli-ez),  n.  Ashes  of  wood. 
WOOD'BIND    (wud'bind),  n.      {Bot.)      A  plant ; 

woodbine,     [e,.]  Drayton. 

WOOD' BINE   (wud'bin'),   n.      [loood    and    bind.] 

(Bot.)    A  twining  shrub  bearing  very  fragrant 

flowers  ;  the  eglantine  ;  the  honeysuckle  ;  Cap- 

.    rifolium  Periclymcnmn.  Baird. 

-6®=  American  woodbine,  a  twining  shrub  bearing 

fragrant  flowers,   with  a  ringcnt,   smooth  corolla ; 

Lonicera  grata.  Qray. 

^VOOD'-B^RD  (wfld'biTd),  n.  A  bird  inhabiting 
the  woods.  Skak. 

WOOD'-BOUND  (wfid'-),  u,.  Encumbered  by  tall 
hedge-rows.  Clarke. 

WOOD'CHAT  (wdd'chat),  n.  (Ornith.)  A  species 
of  shrike,  or  butcher-bird,  found  in  Middle  Eu- 
rope and  in  Northern  Africa.  Yarrell. 

WqOD'-CHOIR  (wud'kwir),  n.  The  songsters  or 
singing  birds  of  the  woods.  Coleridge. 

WOOD'OHUCK  (wud'chiik),  n.  (ZoUl.)  A  quad- 
ruped of  the  marmot  family  ;  ground-hog ;  Ai'c- 
tomys  monax.  Audubon. 

WOOD'-COAL  (wud'kol),  n.      1.    Coal  made  of 

wood  ;  charcoal.  Smart. 

2.  Brown-coal ;  bituminous  wood.       Brande. 

VVOOD'c6CK(wud'- 
kok),  n.     1.    {Or- 
nith.)  A  grallato- 
rial,    nocturnal    bird   of 
the  family  Scolopacidce, 
allied  to  the  snipe  ;  Scol- 
opax  rustieola.     Yarrell. 
2.  f  A  dunce.     [Ludi- 
crous.] Drayton.   Shak. 
Tkormj  woodcock,  (ZoUl.) 
a  name  applied  to  several 
mollusks  of  the  genus  Mu-  wooucock. 

rex,  having  an  oval,  oblong  shell,  with  a  long  tube 
with  or  without  spines.  —  rVoodcock's  or  svipe^j  head, 
(ZoSl.)  a  moUusk  of  the  genus  Marex,  having  a  na- 
ked, reddish  shell,  with  a  long,  slender  tube.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WGOD;o6cK-SIIELL,  n.  (Conch.)  The  shell  of 
certain  species  of  mollusks,  of  the  genus  Murex, 
having  an  oval,  oblong  shell,  with  a  long  tube 
with  or  without  spines.  Clarke.     Eng.  Cyc. 

WOOD'-CRACK-jpR,  n.     A  kind  of  bird.    Clarke. 

WOOD'-CrAfT,  n.  Skill  in  any  thing  which  per- 
tains to  the  woods  or  forest.  Clarke. 


WOOD'-CRICK-5T  (wad'krlk-et), 
kind  of  insect. 


(Ent.)^  A 
Goldsmith. 


WOHD'-CUL-VJgR  (wud'-),  n.     Wood-pigeon. 

WOOD'— CUT  (wfid'kut),  n.  An  engraving  on 
wood ;  —  also  a  print  or  an  impression  from  an 
engraving  on  wood.  Ee.  Rev. 

WOOD'-CUT-T^R,  re.  One  who  outs  wood;  one 
who  fells  trees  and  chops  up  wood.        Morgan. 

WOOD-DOVE'  (wiid'dav),  n.  {Ornith.)  The 
wood-pigeon;   Columba pahimbzts.  Savage. 

WOOp'-DRlNK  (wad'drlnk),  n.  A  decoction  or  in- 
fusion of  medicinal  woods,  as  sassafras.  Ftoyer. 

WOOD'-DUCK  (wdd'duk),  re.  {Ornith.)  A  name 
given  to  the  summer-duck.  Audubon. 

WOOD'JiD  (wud'ed),  a.  Supplied  or  covered  with 
wood  or  trees  ;  timbered. 

Landed  estatp, .  . .  woode<f,  and  watered.  ,      ArhiUhnot. 

WOOD'EN  (wud'dn),  a.     1.  Made  of  wood  ;  con- 
sisting of  wood  ;  ligneous  ;  woody.        Addison. 
2.  Clumsy;  awkward;  stiff;  ungainly. 
When  a  bold  man  is  out  of  countenance,  he  makes  a  very 
wooden  figure  on  it.  Collier. 

WOOD'EN-OLOCK,  m.  A  clock  in  which  thj  case, 
a  large  part  of  the  machinery,  &c.,-  are  made  of 
wood.  S.  Taylor. 

WOOD'-JlN-GRA'VipR,  n. .  An  artist  who  cuts 
pictures  or  drawings  on  box-wood,  to  take  im- 
pressions from.  Simmonds. 

WOOD'-EN-GRAV'ING  (w(id'-),  re.  The  art  of 
cutting  designs  on  wood,  in  such  manner  as  to 
leave  the  lines  in  relief : — also  an  engraving 
on  wood ;  a  wood-cut.  Fairholt. 

WOOD'EIV-SP66n  (wud'dn-),  re.  A  term  applied 
to  the  last  junior  optirae  that  takes  a  degree  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng.  Gent.  Mag. 
We  submit  that  a  wooden-ftpoon  of  our  day  would  not  be 
justified  in  callinp  Galileo  and  Napier  blockheads,  because 
they  never  heard  of  the  differential  calculus.  Macaulay. 

WOOD'-FRET-TJIR  (wfid'frSt-tfr),  n.  An  insect 
or  worm  that  eats  wood.  Ainsworth. 
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WOOD'-GOD  (wftd'gBd), ,..  A  fabled  or  pretended 
sylvan  deity.  Spenser. 

WOOD'-GROUSE  (wud'groils),  re.  {Ornith.)  The 
capercailzie,  or  cock  of  the  wood  ;  Tetrao  uro- 
gallus.  Yarreli. 

WOOD'-HOLE  (wud'hol),  re.  A  place  where  wood 
is  laid  up.  Philips, 

WOOD'-HbUSE  (wfld'hbus),  re.  A  house,  or  recep- 
tacle, for  wood  ;  a  store-room  for  fuel.  Smollett. 

WOOD'!-NESS  (wfld'e-nes),  ■«.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  woody.  Holland. 

WOOD'JNG,  re.  Act  of  supplying  with  wood.  Anson. 

WOOD'I-AND  (wfld'Knd),  n.  1.  Ground  which  is 
covered  or  interspersed  with  wood  or  trees; 
forest-land;  timber-land;  woods.      Simmond.'i. 

2.  A  soil  resembling  the  soil  in  woods  in  color 
and  humidity.     [Eng.]  Wright. 

Syn.  —  See  Forest. 

WOOD'LAND  (wad'liind),  a.  Relating  to  woods; 
sylvan.    "  Woodland  grounds."  Dryden. 

WOOD'-LAEK  (wud'liirk),  re.  {Ornith.)  A  spe- 
cies of  lark  allied  to  the  sky-lark,  but  smaller ; 
Alauda  arborea.  "        Yarrell. 

WOOD'-LAY-pR  (wud'la-er),  re.  A  young  oak  or 
other  tree  laid  down  in  a  hedge.  Clarke. 

WOOD'L{;SS,  u.     Destitute  of  wood.  Clarke. 

WOOD'L^SS-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  woodless.  Clarke. 

WOOD'LOOK  (wud'lSk),  n.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of 
thick  stuff  fitted  on  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  to 
keep  it  down.  Mar.  Diet. 

WOOD'-LOUSE  (wiid'lbus),  re.  {Ent.)  A  name 
given  to  isopods  of  the  genus  Oniscus ;  sow- 
bug,  Baird. 

t  WOOD'LY  (wfld'le),  ad.    Madly.  Huloet. 

WOOD'MAN  (wud'mjn),       ;  „_      j,    Qne  of  the 

WOOD§'MAN  (wftdz'mjn),  )  men  .  appointed  to 
look  to  the  kmg's  woods.     [Eng.]        Whishato. 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  forest,  or  sports  of  the 
forest ;  a  sportsman  ;  a  hunter.  Shak. 

3.  A  timber-cutter  ;  a  forester.      Simmonds. 

WOOD'-MEIL,  re.  {Naut.)  A  coarse  kind  of  stuff 
used  to  line  port-holes.  Burn. 

WOOD'-MlTE,  re.  {Ent.)  A  name  given  to 
arachnidans  of  the  family  Oribatidce,  found 
creeping  upon  stones  and  trees  amongst  moss. 


WOOD-TIN 

WOOD'PECK  (wad'pek),rt.  "Woodpecker.^ddwore. 
WOOD'PECK-eR      (wlid'pek- 

?r),  re.      {Ornith.)   A  scan- 

sorial    bird   of  the    family 

Picidce,  remarkable  for  its 

extensible  tongue,by  means 

of  which  it  draws  insects 

and    grubs    out    of    holes 

which   it   has    pecked    in 

trees.      There    are    many 
■  species  of  several  genera. 

—  See  Picid;e.        Yarrell. 

WOOD'-Pigt-EON  (wftd'pid- 
jun),  re.  {Ornith.)  The 
ring-dove  ;  Columbapalum-  G„M.„i„ged  woodpeek- 

OUS.  Yarrell.        ev  {I'icm  auratm). 

WOOD'-PILE,  re.  A  pile  of  wood,  as  for  fuel.  Ash. 

WOOD'-PU'CE-EON,  re.     {Ent.)  A  kind  of  insect 
which  penetrates  into  wood.  Clarke. 

One  who  has  the 
Todd. 


WOOD'-REEVE  (wiid'rev), 
care  of  woods.     [Eng.] 


WOOD'-ROCK  (wud'rok),  re. 
asbestos. 


Wotton. 


Moss  growing  on 
Jodrell. 


t  WOOD'MONG-5R,  re.    A  woodseller. 

WOOD'-IUOSS  (wud'mos),  re. 
wood. 

tWOOD'MOTE  (wfld'raot'),  re.  {Law.)  A  forest 
court ;  the  old  name  of  the  court  of  attachments, 
otherwise  called  the  Forty  Days'  Court.  Burrill. 

WOOD'-NAPH-THA  (wud'ii&p-thj),  re.  Impure 
pyroxylic  spirit.  —  See  Pyhoxylic-spirit.  ■ 

Miller. 
t  WOOD'NgSS  (wud'nes),  u.  Madness.  Bp.  Fisher. 

WOOD'-NIGHT'SHADE       (wfld'-),      re.  {Bot.) 

Woody  nightshade  ;  Solanuni  dulcamara. 

Johnson. 

WOOD'-NOTB  (wud'not),  re.  A  wild,  musical 
note,  like  that  of  a  forest-bird. 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild,  Milton. 

WOOD'-NYMPH  (wud'nimf),  re.  A  fabled  goddess 
of  the  woods;  a  nymph  of  the  woods.      Milton. 

W00D'-6P'P5R-ING  (wad'-),  re.  {Bib.)  AVood 
burnt  on  the  altar.  Neh.  x.  34. 

WOOD'— OIL,  11.  A  clear,  dark-brown  liquid,  re- 
sembling copaiba  in  consistence,  smell,  and 
taste,  obtained  from  Dipterocarpus  turbinatus,  a 
large  tree  growing  in  farther  India,  and  also 
from  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  It  is 
called  also  balsam  of  copaiba,  and  Gurjan  bal- 
sam, and  is  used  medicinally,  having  properties 
similar  to  those  of  copaiba.  WoodSs  Bache. 

WOOD'-O-PAL  (wfld'o-piil),  re.  {Min.)  A  mineral 
composed  chiefly  of  silica,  and  having  the  form 
and  texture  of  wood,  the  vegetable  matter  having 
gradually  given  place  to  a  silicious  deposit  pos- 
sessing the  characters  of  semi-opal ; — called  also 
opalized  wood,  and  ligniform-opal.      Cleaveland. 


The  time  when  there 
Tusser. 


{Min.)  A  variety  of 
Wright. 

WOOD'RoOF  (wad'r9f),  n.  ["  Supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  word  wood-rowell,  the  whorls 
of  leaves,  according  to  Turner,  representing  cer- 
tain kinds  of  'rowelles  of  spores.'"  Loudon.'] 
{Bot.)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Asperula,  particularly  of  Asperula  odorata, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  fragrance  when 
dried.  Loudon. 

WOOD'RUFF,  re.     {Bot.)  Woodroof.       Eng.  Cyc. 

WOOD'-RUSH  (wud'-),  n.  {Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Luzula,  being  those 
rushes  which  have  flat  leaves.  Gray. 

WOOD'-SApE  (wfld'sij),  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant,  in- 
digenous in  Europe,  in  woody,  hilly  situations, 
having  a  smell  and  a  taste  resembling  that 
of  the  hop  ;  wood  germander;  Teucriiim  scoro- 
donia.  Eng.  Cyc. 

tWOOD'sARE  (wad'sir),  re.  Froth  found  on 
plants  ;  froth-spit.  —  See  FiiOTH-spiTi'    Bacon. 

WOOD'-SCREW  (-skrii),  re.  A  screw  for  uniting 
pieces  of  wood.  '"  '  ' ' 

tWOOD'SEER  (wiid'ser), 
is  no  sap  in  the  tree. 

WOOD'-SHOCK  (wfid'shok),re.  {Zo:jl.)  A  species 
of  North  American  weasel;  the  pecan  ;  Martes 
Canadensis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

WOOD'-SKIN,  re.  A  large  kind  of  river  canoe 
made  in  Guiana  by  the  Indians,  from  the  bark 
of  the  purple  heart-tree,  and  the  Simari  or 
locust-tree.  Simmonds. 

WOOD^'IMAN  (wfldz'miin),  «.  A  woodman.  —  See 
Woodman.  Hammond. 

WOOD'-SOOT,  re.  Soot  from  burnt  wood.  Clarke. 

WOOD'-SOR-R?L  (wud'sor-rel),  «.  {Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  polypetalous  exogenous  plants 
of  the  genus  Oxalis,  the  best  known  species  of 
which  is  Oxalis  acetosella,  or  common  wood-sor- 
rel. All  the  species  have  acid  leaves  from  the 
presence  in  them  of  oxalic  acid  combined  with 
potash.  Eng.  Cyc.     Gray. 

iS^  The  binoxalate  of  potash  is  sometimes  sepa- 
rated by  chemists  from  wood-sorrel,  and  sold  under 
the  name  oi  .salt  of  lemons,  for  removing  iron  moulds 
and  ink  stains  from  linen.    Loudon.     Wood  ^  Bache. 

WOOD'-SPIR-^T,  re.  Pyroxylic  spirit.  —  See 
Pyroxylio-spieit.  Miller. 

WOOD'SPITE,  re.  ■  {Ornith.)  The  green  wood- 
pecker; Picus  viridis.  Yarrell. 

WOOD'-STAMP,  n.  A  block-print  and  carved 
work  for  impressing  figures  and  colors  on  paper 

■   or  fabrics.  Simmonds. 

WOOD'-STONE,  n.  A  mineral  of  a  fibrous  text- 
ur.e,  with  the  fibres  often  intertwined  like  those 
of  wood,  essentially  composed  of  silicious  earth 
supposed  to  have  been  gradually  deposited  as 
the  vegetable  matter  was  decomposed  and  re- 
moved ;  —  called  also  petrified  wood,  and  aga- 
tized  wood.  Cleaveland. 

WOOD'-TAR,  re.     Tar  obtained  from  wood. 

WOOD'-TIN  (wfld'tln),  re.  {Mm.)  A  mineral 
occurring  in  botryoidal  and  reniforra  shapes  of 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long;  A,  E,  I,  6,  V,  Y,  short;  A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure  ;   fArE,  FAR,  FAST,  FALL;    h£ir,  HER; 


Spenser. 

Lindley. 


WOOD-VINEGAR 

a  radiated  structure,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
deutoxide  of  tin  ;  —  found  in  Cornwall  and  in 
Brazil.  Dana. 

W00D'-ViN'5-GAR,  n.  Diluted  acetic  acid,  con- 
taining 6^  per  cent,  of  monohydrated  acetic 
acid.  Wood  «Sf  Bache. 

WOOD'-WARD  (wfld'ward),  n.  One  whose  office 
was  to  protect  the  wood,  and  who  was  sworn  to 
present  all  offences  against  vert  and  venison  at 
the  forest  courts.     [Eng.]  Cotoell. 

WOOD'-WAX  (wfid'waks),  ;  „,     (5o^.)  A  shrub ; 

WOOD'-W AX-EN,  )  dyer's  weed;  dyer's- 

broom;  Genista  finctoria;  —  called  also  woad- 
waxen.  Booth.    Dunglison, 

WOOD'-WORK  (wad'wUrk),  n.  Work,  or  the 
part  of  any  thing  formed  of  wood.     Goldsmith. 

WOOD'-WORM  (wfid'wurm),  n.  A  sort  of  worm 
which  is  bred  in  wood.  Johnson. 

WOOD'y  (wfid'e),  a.     1.  Abounding  with  wood. 

Secret  ehadea 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  wood ;  ligneous. 

The  woody  parts  of  plants.  Grew. 

3.  Relating  to  woods  ;  sylvan. 

All  the  satyrs  scorn  their  woody  kind. 

4.  Having  the  texture  of  wood. 
Woody  fibre  or  woody  tissue,  (Bot.)  tissue  consisting 

of  very  slender,  tough,  transparent,  membranous 
tubes,  or  elongated  cells,  tapering  acutely  to  each  end, 
and,  like  cellular  tissue,  having  no  direct  communi- 
cation with  each  other  except  by  invisible  pores  j  — 
called  also  pleurenchyma.  Woody  tissue  constitutes  a 
large  part  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  distinguishable 
portion  of  pheenogainous,  herbaceous  plants.  The 
textile  fibres  of  flax,  hemp,  &;c.,  are  derived  from  the 
woody  tissue  of  the  bark.  Lindley.     Gray. 

WOOD'Y-NIGHT'SHADE  (wfid'e-nit'shad),  n. 
(Bot.)  A  plant ;  wood-nightshade ;  Solanum 
dulcamara.  Dunglison. 

Wod'^R,  n.  One  who  wooes  ;  one  who  courts  a 
woman  J  a  lover.  "  Penelope's  wooers."  Bacon. 

w66f,  n.    [See  Weft.]     1.  The  series  of  threads 

that  run  breadthwise,  and  so  cross  the  warp ; 

the  weft.     *'  The  warp  and  the  woof.''*      Bacon, 

2.  Texture  ;  cloth.  Pope. 

WOOF'Y,  u,.     Having  a  close  texture.         Clarke. 

W66'ING,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  wooes  ;  the  act 
of  courting  or  soliciting.  Cowper.     Stowe. 

W66'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  wooing  manner;  pleas- 
ingly ;  so  as  to  invite  stay.  Shak. 

WOOL  (wul),  n.  [M.  Goth,  wulla;  A.  S.  wul, 
wull;  Dut.  «J0^;  Ger.  wolle ;  Dan.  uld;  Sw.  8^ 
Icel.  ull;  Ir.  ^  Gael,  olann^  olunn. — Rus.  wol- 
na.  — Hind.  wal.  —  Old  Eng.  wolle,  wuUe.'] 

1.  The  soft  hair  or  fleecy  covering  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  some  other  animals.  Brande. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 

Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull.  Raleigh. 

2.  Any  short,  thick  hair ;  something  resem- 
bling the  wool  of  sheep. 

In  the  caldron  boil  and  bake; 

Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog.  Shak. 

3.  {Bot.)  Long,  dense,  curled,  and  matted  hairs 
resembling  wool,  on  certain  plants.         Wright. 

WOOL'-BALL  (wm'bai),K.  A  ball  of  wool.  Smart. 

WOOL'-BEAr-ING  (wfil'bir-jng),  m.  Bearing  or 
producing  wool.  Booth. 

WOOL'-BUR-LeR  (wfll'-),  n.  A  person  who  re- 
moves the  little  knots  or  extraneous  matters 
from  wool,  and  from  woollen  cloth.    Simmonds. 

One  whose 
Johnson. 

WOOL'-COMB-ING,  rt.  Act  of  coming  wool.  Ash. 

w66ld,  v.  a.  fDut.  woelen^  bewoelen;  Ger.  wUh~ 
len,  bewuhlen.j  (Naut.)  To  wind  a  rope  round, 
as  a  mast  or  yard,  to  support  it  in  a  place 
where  it  may  have  been  fished  or  scarfed  ;  to 
fasten  or  unite,  as  a  spar  or  mast,  by  winding 
and  intertwining.  Mar.  Diet. 

w66ld'J6;r,  n.  {Rope-making.)  A  stick  with  a 
strap  of  rope-yam  made  fast,  to  fix  on  the  rope 
and  assist  the  men  at  the  hooks  in  closing  the 
rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

w66ld'|NG,  n.  {Naut.)  The  rope  used  in  bind- 
ing masts  and  yards.  Bwn.     Mar.  Diet. 
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WOOL'-DRlV-?R,  fc.    A  dealer  in  wool.     Clarice. 

WOOL'-DYED,  p.  a.  Dyed  in  the  yarn  before 
making  up  ;  not  piece-dyed.  Simmonds. 

WOOL'F^L,  (vvfll'f?!),  n.  A  skin  not  stripped  of 
the  wool.  —  See  Fell.  Bavies. 

WOOL'-GATH'ER-ING  (wul'-),  n.  Idle  indul- 
gence of  the  imagination  ;  vagary :  —  useless 
pursuit  or  design  ;  a  foolish  enterprise.  Milton. 

WOOL'-GAtH'¥E-Ing,  a.  Indulging  in  idle  fan- 
cies;   listless;  dreamy;  inattentive. 

HiB  wits  were  a-wool-gathering,  as  they  say,  and  hia  head 
busied  about  other  matters.  £urton. 


A  grazier  or  breeder  of 
Simmonds. 


WOOL'-GKOW-JfR,   «. 
sheep  for  their  fleece, 

WOOL'— HALL,  n.   A  trade-market  in  the  woollen 

districts.     [England.]  Simmonds. 

WOOL'LJN  (wiil'len),  a.     [A.  S.  wiillen,  imjllen.'] 

1.  Made  of  wool ;  consisting  of,  or  like,  wool. 

Spite  of  his  woollen  nightcap.  Dryden. 

2.  Coarse  ;  of  little  value  or  importance. 

1  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats.  AViafc. 

WOOIi'L^N,  n. ;  pi.  woollens  (wai'ISnz).  Cloth 
made  of  wool ;  woollen  goods.  Simmonds. 

WOOL'HIN-DRA'P^R  (wul'Ien-),  n.  A  dealer  in 
woollen  goods.  '  Simmonds. 

A  kind   of 
Knight. 

WOOL'LfN-SCRlB.'BLERS,  n.  pi.  Machines  for 
combing  wool  into  thin,  downy,  translucent  lay- 
ers :  —  also  called  wool-scribblers.       Simmonds. 


WOOL-L^N-ETTE'   (wfll-Ien-et'), 
thin  woollen  stuff. 


WOOL'LI-NESS  (wfll'le-nes),  n. 
quality  of  being  woolly. 


WOOL'-COMB-pR  (wul'kom-er),  n. 
business  it  is  to  comb  wool. 


The  state  or  the 

Clarke. 

WOOL'LY    (wfll'le),   a.      1.  Clothed   or   covered 

with  wool.     "  Woolly  breeders."  S/iak. 

2.  Made  or  consisting  of  wool ;  woollen. 
On  their  own  woolly  fleeces  softly  sleep.  Dryden. 

3.  Resembling  wool ;  like  wool. 

What  signifies 
JMy  fleece  ofwooUy  hair,  that  now  uncurls?  SJiah. 

4.  (Bot.)  Clothed  with  long,  dense,  curled, 
and  matted  hairs  resembling  wool,  as  Verbas- 
cum  Thapsus;  lanuginous.        Lindleij.     Gray. 

The  blushing  apricot  and  woolly  peach.  B.  Jomon. 

WOOL'LY-HEAD  (wfll'-),  n.  A  cant  term  ap- 
plied to  a  negro.  Bartlett.     Clarke. 

WOOL'MAN,  n.     A  dealer  in  wool.  P.  Cyc. 

WOOL '-PACK  (wfll'pSk),  «.      1.  A  large  pack  or 

bale  of  wool  weighing  240  lbs.  Simmonds. 

2.  Any  thing  bulky,  but  light.        Cleavekmd. 

W00L'-PACK-5R  (wfll'-),  n.  One  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  pack  wool.  Richardson. 

WOOL'-SACK  (wul'sSt),  n.  1.  A  bag,  sack,  or 
bundle  of  wool.  Shensfone. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  England 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  being  a  large,  square 
bag  of  wool,  vrithout  back  or  arms,  covered  with 
red  cloth.  Brande. 

WOOL'-STA-PLE  (wiil'sta-pl),  n.  The  city  or 
town  in  England  where  wool  was  sold ;  a 
market  for  wool.  Whishaw. 

WOOL'-STA-PL?R  (wfi)'-),  re.  A  wholesale  deal- 
er in  wools  a  sorter  of  wool.  Simmonds. 

WOOL'-STOCK  (wfll'-),  re.  A  heavy  wooden  ham- 
mer for  milling  cloth,  or  driving  the  threads  of 
the  web  together.  Simmonds. 

WOOL'-TEADE  (wiil'-),  re.     The  trade  in  wool. 

t  WOOL'WARD  (wQl'wjrd),  ad.     In  wool. 

I  have  no  shirt;  I  go  woolward  for  penance.  Shak. 

To  go  woolward,  to  go  dressed  in  wool  only,  with- 
out linen  ;  ^  often  enjoined  in  times  of  superstition,  by 

JVares. 


way  of  penance. 

WOOL'-WIND-?R  (wai'wind-er),  ». 
wool;  wool-packer. 

w66p,  ».     (Ornith.)  A  kind  of  bird. 

w66r'a-ly, 
w6u'R!, 


A  packer  of 
Crabb. 

Johnson. 


n.      A  celebrated  virulent  poison 

from    South     America;  —  called 

also  urari  and  ourari.  Hoblyn. 

Sea-weed ;  an  herb.  Johnson. 


W00§,  re 

+  W66§'Y,  a. 


WORDILY 

w66tz,  n.  A  finely  damasked,  hard  steel,  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  obtained  from  India. 

4®^  IVaotz  consists  of  iron  and  small  quantities  of 
carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  and,  occasionally,  of  alumin- 
um.     Miller. 

WORD  (vpUrd),  re.  [M.  Goth,  waurd;  A.  S.  word, 
wyrd ;  Ger.  wort ;  Dut.  woord ;  Dan.  ^  Sw.  ord ; 
Icel.  ord.  —  Sansc.  wartha. —  L.  verbum.  —  From 
Goth,  waurthan,  A.  S.  weordan,  pp.  warden, 
geworden ;  Ger.  werden,  pp.  gewarden ;  Dut. 
worden,  to  be  or  become.     Richardson.'] 

1.  An  articulate  sound,  or  combination  of 
such  sounds,  consisting  of  a  root,  either  alone 
or  combined  with  one  or  more  particles,  or  with 
one  or  more  other  words,  and  expressing  an 
emotion  or  conception,  either  solely,  or  together 
with  other  words  as  part  of  a  phrase  or  sen- 
tence ;  a  significant  part  of  speech,  consisting 
of  one  or  more  syllables ;  an  articulate  or  ord 
expression ;  a  term  ;  a  name.     Sir  J.  Stoddari, 

IMan  had  by  nature  his  own  organs  so  fashioned  as  to  be  fit 
to  frame  articulate  sounds,  which  we  call  words.  Locke. 

As  conceptions  are  the  images  of  things  to  the  mind  within 
itself,  so  are  words  or  names  the  marlcs  of  those  conceptions 
to  the  minds  of  them  we  converse  with.  South. 

Often  in  words  contemplated  singly  there  are  boundless 
stores  of  moral  and  historic  truth,  and  no  less  of  passion  and 
imagination  laid  up  —  lessons  of  infinite  worth  which  we 
may  derive  fi-om  them,  if  only  attention  is  awaliened  to  their 
existence.  Trench. 

Some  words  there  are  which  I  cannot  explain  because  I 
do  not  understand  them.  Johnson. 

No  dictionary  of  a  living  ton^ie  ever  can  be  perfect,  since, 
while  it  is  hastening  to  publication,  some  words  are  budding, 
and  some  are  falling  away.  Johnson. 

2.  The  written,  printed,  or  engraved  charac- 
ters or  letters  which  represent  an  articulate 
sound,  or  combination  of  sounds. 

3.  Dispute ;  verbal  contention. 

In  argument  upon  a  case. 
Some  words  there  grew  *twixt  Somerset  and  me.       Sliak, 

4.  Oral  expression  ;  language  ;  living  speech  : 
—  talk ;  discourse. 

I  'U  write  thee  a  challenge,  or  I'll  deliver  thy  indignation 

to  him  by  uwrf  of  mouth,  Shak. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words'!  Shak. 

5.  A  declaration ;  an  affirmation ;  a  state- 
ment :  — a  purpose  expressed ;  a  promise. 

I  desire  not  the  reader  should  take  my  word.        Dryclen. 

I  'II  be  as  good  as  my  word.  Sliak. 

1  know  you  brave,  and  take  you  at  your  word.   Dryden. 

6.  A  signal ;  a  token  ;  an  order  ;  a  command. 

Give  the  word  through.  Shak. 

7.  An  account ;  tidings  ;  a  report;  a  message. 

Bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes.  Shak. 

8.  A  motto  ;  a  proverb  ;  a  saying. 

Tlie  old  word  is,  "What  the  eye  views  not,  the  heart  rues 
not."  £p.  Hall. 

9.  Scripture  ;  the  word  of  God,  as  contained 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament ;  the  Bible. 
There  is  more  light  yet  to  break  forth  trom  God's  holy  word. 

John  Stobinson. 

'  10.  Divine  intelligence  or  *isdom ;   the  Son 

of  God  ;  Jesus  Christ.  John  i.  1. 

So  spake  the  Almighty,  and  to  what  he  spake. 

His  Word,  the  filial  Godhead,  gave  effect.  Milton. 

Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds, 

Their  only  point  of  rest,  eternal  Word.  Cowper. 

Compound  word,   a  word  formed  of  two  or  more 

simple  words  ;  as,  word-book,  pen-knife.  —  Oood  word, 

something  said  in  one's  favor ;  a  recommendation • 

In  word,  in  mere  declaration  or  profession. 

My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue, 
but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  1  John  ill.  18. 

Syn.  —  See  LANeuAGE,  Peomise,  Term. 
WORD  (wiird),  v.  a.    [i.  WOKDED ;  pp.  wokding, 

WOKDED.] 

1.  To  express  in  words  ;  to  put  into  words. 

The  apology  for  the  king  is  the  same,  but  worded  with 
greater  deference  to  that  great  prince.  Addison. 

2.  To  affect  or  overpower  with  words,     [r.] 

If  one  were  to  be  worded  to  death,  Italian  is  the  fittest 
language.  Howell. 

To  word  it,  f  to  dispute  ;  to  wrangle  ;  to  speak 
against,  or  abuse  by  words.  L'Estran^e. 

WORD'-BOOK  (wiird'biik),  n.  A  book  contain- 
ing words,  as  of  a  language ;  a  vocabulary ;  a 
dictionary.  Johnson. 

One  who  cavils 
Pope. 

A  speaker.    JVhitloc/c. 


WORD'-CATOH-^R  (wurd'-) 
at  words. 

t  WORD'pR  (wurd'er),  re. 


WORD'!-LY  (wurd'e-le),  ad. 
Oozy.  **  Woosy  marsh."  Drayton.  |      in  a  verbose  manner. 


m!bN,  SIR;    MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUR,  RtJLE.  —  g,  p,  5,  g,  soft;  B,  IS,  s,  |,  hard;   §  as  z ;   }^  as  gz.  — THIS 
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With  many  words ; 
Clarke. 


!,  this. 


WORDINESS 

WORD'I-NESS  (wurd'?-ngB),  7i.    The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  wordy  or  verbose.  Ask. 

WORD'JNG  (wurd'-),  n.    1.  The  act  of  expressing 
or  representing  any  thing  in  words. 

2.  The  words  used,  or  the  manner  of  using 
words,  in  expressing  any  thing.  Fell. 

tWORD'iSH  (wurd'jsh),  a.  Full  of  words;  wordy. 
"  These  wordish  testimonies."  Hammond. 

fWORD'ISH-NESS  (wUrd'jsh-nes),  n.    The  quality 
of  being  wordy  ;  wordiness  ;  verbosity. 

The  truth  they  hide  by  their  dark  wordishnesa.       Digby. 

WORD'L^ISS    (wurd'les),  u>.     Silent;  speechless; 

without  words.  Stillingfleet. 

WORD'Y   (wUrd'e),    a.      1.  Using  many   words; 

verbose.     "A  wordy  orator."  i^ectator. 

2.  Consisting  of  words,  or  of  many  words ; 

abounding  in  words.  "  Wordy^<ix\a^%.    Philips. 


Enough  of  thia:  to  deal  in  warOn  compliment 
Is  much  against  the  plainness  of  my  nature. 


Rowe. 


WORE,  i.  from  wear.    See."WEA.ii. 

WORK  (wUrk),  v.  n.  [M.  Goth,  waurkjan ;  A.  S. 
weorcan^  wircan,  wyrcan ;  Dut.  werken ;  Ger. 
wirken;  Dan.  virke;  Sw.  vet/cay  virka, — Gr. 
Ipyo},  £j3(5aj.]      \i.  "WORKED  or  wrought  ;  pp. 

"WORKING,  -WORKED  Or  -VVROUGHT.] 

1.  To  be  in  action  or  motion ;  to  be  in  exer- 
cise ;  to  operate  ;  to  perform ;  to  act. 

But  are  you  flesh  and  blood? 
Have  you  a  working  pulse?  imd  are  no  fairy?        Shak. 
And  all  the  woman  worked  within  your  mind.      Dryden. 

2.  To  be  employed  in  doing  something ;  to 
make  exertion  to  some  end  ;  to  labor  ;  to  toil. 

A  certain  man  had  two  sons;  and  he  came  to  the  first,  and 

said,  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard.  Matt.  xxi.  23. 

No  man  can  rest  who  has  not  worked.  Foley. 

3.  To  act ;  to  carry  on  operations. 

How  holily  he  works  in  all  his  business  I  Shak. 

4.  To  operate  as  a  manufacturer  ;  to  carry  on 
business  ;  to  be  customarily  employed. 

They  that  work  in  fine  flax.  Isa.  xix.  9. 

5.  To  operate  ;  to  have  effect. 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought. 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind.    Milton. 
All  things  work  together  for  good.  Eom.  viii.  28. 

6.  To  make  diligent  or  strenuous  exertion ; 
to  act  with  diligence  or  laboriously  so  as  to  ac- 
complish or  attain  any  thing.  Shak. 

7.  To  act  internally;  to  operate,  as  physic. 

I  should  have  doubted  the  operations  of  antimony,  where 
such  a  potion  could  not  work.  Browne. 

8.  To  ferment,  as  a  liquid. 

Into  wine  and  strong  beer  put  some  like  substances  while 
they  work.  •      Bacon. 

^e^  In  this  sense  the  regular  form  is  always  used. 

9.  To  be  tossed  or  agitated  ;  to  heave. 

The  sea  wrought,  and  was  tempestuous.  Jon.  i.  11. 

The  sea  woi-ks  high,  the  wind  is  loud.  Shak. 

10.  {JSFaut.)  To  strain  ;  to  labor  heavily,  as  a 
ship  in  a  rough  sea.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  work  against,  to  oppose.  —  To  work  about,  to 
move  heavily  or  uneasily  about.  —  To  work  atj  to  be 
employed  on. —  To  work  down,  to  descend  by  work- 
ing. —  To  work  into,  to  enter  by  working.  —  To  work 
on  or  upon,  to  act  on  ;  to  influence  ;  to  practise  upon. 
—  To  work  round,  to  come  round  slowly  and  with 
effort.  —  To  work  through^  to  get  through.  —  To  work 
to  windward^  (JVaut.)  to  ply  against  the  wind  ;  to 
beat.  —  To  work  up,  or  to  work  up  to,  to  ascend  slowly 


and  with  effort. 


Clarke.     Mar.  Diet. 


WORK  (wiirk),  V.  a.  1.  To  bestow  labor  upon  ;  to 
convert  to  use  by  labor ;  as,  "  To  work  a  mine." 

2.  To  mould,  shape,  form,  or  manufacture,  as 
material,  by  labor ;  as,  "  To  work  brass  or  iron." 

3.  To  produce  or  acquire  by  labor ;  to  effect 
by  labor  ;  to  accomplish  by  working. 

Our  light  affliction  . . .  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 

We  might  work  any  efl:ect,  Tiot  holpen  by  the  cooperation 

of  spirits,  out  only  by  the  unity  of  nature.  Jiacon. 

Sidelong  he  works  his  way.  Milton. 

4.  To  put  into  motion  or  operation,  or  to  man- 
age in  a  state  of  motion  ;  to  keep  at  work  ;  as, 
*' To  work  a  machine  " ;  "  To  work  a,  ship." 

5.  To  put  to  labor  ;  to  exert ;  to  strain. 

Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength;  work  every  nerve.     Addison. 

6.  To  bring  by  action  into  any  state. 

So  the  pure,  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 

Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 

Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines.  Addison. 

7.  To  influence  or  prevail  upon  to  some  end. 

I  will  wQ7'k  him 
To  an  exploit  now  ripe  in  my  device.  Shak. 
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8.  To  embroider.  "She  worked  an  apron." 
Johnson.     "  I  worked  a  violet  leaf."     Spectator. 

9.  To  cause  to  ferment,  as  liquor.         Clarke. 
To  work  in,  or  into,  to  weave  in  ;  to  interweave  ;  to 

insinuate. —  To  work  of,  to  get  rid  of  by  working,  by 
fermentation,  &.c. —  To  work  out,  to  effect;  to  com- 
plete by  working.  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling."  Phil.  ii.  12.  To  erase  ;  to 
efface.  Dryden.  To  pay  for  by  labor;  as,  "To  work 
out  one's  board."  To  exhaust,  as  a  mine.  To  solve, 
as  a  problem. —  To  work  up,  to  raise  ;  to  stir  up  ;  to 
excite.  Dryden.  To  use  up ;  to  expend  utterly ;  to 
exhaust.  Johnson.  (J^Taut.)  To  draw  as  the  yarns  from 
old  rigging,  and  make  them  into  spun-yarn,  fcc. :  —  to 
keep  at  work,  as  a  crew,  on  needless  matters,  and  be- 
yond their  usual  hours,  for  punishment.    Dana. 

To  work  a  passage,  {J^aut.)  to  pay  for  a  passage  by 
working  on  board  of  the  ship. —  To  work  double  tides, 
(J^aut.)  to  work  night  and  day,  or  do  the  work  of 
three  days  in  two.  Mar.  Diet, 

WORK  (wiirk),  n.  [A.  S.  weorc,  were,  wore;  Dut. 
^  Ger.  werk;  Dan.  vcerk  ;  Sw.  verk ;  —  Old  Eng. 
werke. — Gr.  Epyov^  usually  with  the  digamma 
Fepyov.  —  L.  ex-erce-o  [to  exercise],  probably 
contains  the  same  root  as  the  Gr.  epy-ov.  work. 
W.  Smith.] 

1.  The  act  of  working  ;  toil ;  labor  ;  travail ; 
employment;  occupation;  operation;  exertion. 


Ariel,  thy  charge 
Exactly  is  performed;  but  there 's  more  work. 
Fie  upon  this  quiet  life  I    I  want  woi'k. 


Shak. 
Shak. 
The  truth  is,  every  man  hath  his  work.   The  kind  of  work 
varies,  and  that  is  all  the  difl'erence  there  is.  Paley, 

2.  That  on  which  one  works ;  the  object,  or 
material,  on  which  labor  is  expended  ;  a  thing 
to  be  made  or  done;  as,  *'To  take  in  work." 

3.  The  production  of  one  who  works ;  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  the  hands  or  of  the 
mind  ;  any  thing  made  or  done  ;  a  performance  ; 
a  piece  of  mechanism,  or  any  manufacture. 

'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work.  Shak, 

Ofairest  of  creation  1  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works.  Milton. 

4.  A  literary  or  artistic  production,  as  a  book 
or  a  musical  composition,  &c.  ;  as,  "The  works 
of  Franklin";  **  The  works  of  Mozart." 

'  You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedication 
To  the  great  lord.  Shak. 

A  large  woi'k  is  dithcult  because  it  is  large,  even  though  all 
its  parts  might  singly  be  performed  with  facility.       Johnson. 
A  few  wild  blunders  and  visible  absurdities,  of  which  no 
work  of  such  multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  fur- 
nish folly  with  laughter  and  harden  ignorance  into  contempt. 

Johnson. 

5.  Embroidery;  figures  wroughtby  the  needle. 

That  handkerchief  you  gave  me:  I  must  take  out  the 
work.  Shak. 

6.  An  action ;  an  achievement ;  a  feat ;  a  deed. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found  in  woman, 

Than  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote.        Milton. 

7.  Any  effect  or  consequence  of  agency. 

[Mimic  fancy],  miejoining  ehapes, 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams.       Milton. 

8.  Management;  treatment. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  work  our  adversaries  make  with 
this  innocent  canon.  Stillingfleet. 

9.  pi.  {Mil.)  Fortifications,  trenches,  mines, 
&c.  Stocqueler. 

10.  (Theol.)  Moral  duties,  internal  or  exter- 
nal :  —  the  actions  of  a  moral,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  a  Christian,  life.  Eden. 

11.  (Mining.)  A  term  applied  to  ores  before 
they  are  cleansed  and  dressed.  Watson. 

To  set  on  work  or  to  set  to  work,  to  employ  ;  to  en- 
gage in  any  business.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  Work  is  a  general  term  for  the  exertion  of 
the  body  or  mind,  and  the  product  of  such  exertion  ; 
toil,  wearisome  labor  ;  drudgery,  mean  and  degrading 
labor.  Common  Mor/c ;  hard  labor;  painful  (oi? ;  dis- 
agreeable drudgery ;  regular  employment ;  a  literary 
work;  a  good  performance.  A  man  wishes  to  com- 
plete his  work,  to  rest  from  his  labor,  to  have  a  respite 
from  toil;  and  he  submits  to  drudgery.  —  See  Pro- 
duction. 

WORK' A-BLE  (wurk'?-bl),  a.  That  may  be  worked ; 

capable  of  working.         Vice- Chancellor  Leach. 
WORK'-BAg  (wiirk'bag),  n.    A  bag  to  contain 

needle-work,  &c. ;  a  reticule.  More.  Simmonds. 

W0RK'-B6x  (wurk'-),  n.    A  lady's  box  to  hold 
instruments  and  materials  for  work.  Simmonds. 

WORK'— DAY,  n.  A  day  for  work ;  a  working-day; 
a  week-day;  any  day  not  Sunday.  Paley. 

WORK'DAY,  u,.     Plodding ;  working-day. 
WORK'JIR  (wurk'er),  n.  1.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
works  ;  a  doer ;  a  workman. 

His  father  was  a  worker  in  brass.  1  Kings  vii.  14. 


WORKIVIANSHIP 


The  vjorker  A:om  the  work  diitinct  vas  known, 

And  simple  reoaon  never  sought  but  one.  Pope. 

2.  A  working  bee.  —  See  Neuter.  Eng.Cyc. 
WOEK'-FEL-LOW  (wUrk'Kl-16),  n.     A  fellow-la- 
borer. Rom.  xvi.  21. 

WOEK'roLK  (wUrk'fok),  or  WOHK'FOLKS 
(wUrk'foka),  n.  pi.  Laboring  people;  persons 
who  labor.  —  See  Folks.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

WOEK'F^L  (wUrk'Ml),  a.  Laborious;  diligent 
in  work ;  full  of  work ;  industrious,  [n.]  Clarke. 

WORK'HOUSE  (wttrk'hofls),  n.  1.  A  house  or 
place  in  which  any  manufacture  is  carried  on. 

Protogenes  had  his  workhouse  in  a  garden  out  of  town, 
where  lie  was  daily  finishing  those  pieces  he  begun.  Dryden. 

2.  A  house  for  penitential  labor ;  a  house 
where  criminals  and  Tagrants  are  confined  and 
made  to  work. 

Esteem  and  promote  those  useful  charities  which  remove 
such  pests  into  prisons  and  worhhouiiea.  Atterburji. 

3.  A  house  for  the  poor,  where  suitable  labor 
is  furnished ;  a  poor-house.  Bouvier. 

WOEK'ING  (wurk'jng),  «.     1.  Motion ;  operation. 
As 't  were  a  thing  a  little  soiled  i'  the  workinff.  Shak. 

2.  Fermentation,  as  of  beer.  Bacon. 

WOEK'JNG  (wurk'-),  a.  Engaged  at  work;  em- 
ployed ;  industrious  ;  operating ;  laboring. 

WOEK'ING-BEAM  (wUrk'-),  n.  (Mech.)  A  heavy 
iron  beam  in  a  steam-engine,  moving  on  a  cen- 
tral axis,  with  one  end  attached  to  the  piston 
and  the  other  to  the  crank.  Tomlinson. 

WOEK'ING-CLASS'5§  (wurk'-),  n.  pi.  Laborers 
and  operatives ;  those  people  who  are  engaged 
in  manual  labor.  Simmonds. 

WOEK'ING-DAY  (wurk'jng-da),  n.  A  day  on 
which  labor  is  performed,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Sabbath,  holidays,  &c. ;  work-day. 

Will  you  have  me,  lady?— No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might 
have  another  for  workiny-days;  your  grace  is  too  costly  to 
wear  every  day.  Shak. 

WOEK'JNG-DAY,  a.     Laborious  ;  plodding. 

How  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world  I  Shak. 

WOEK'ING-DEAw'JNG?  (wurk'-),  n.  pi.  {Arch.) 
Drawings  of  the  plan,  elevation,  sections,  and 
details  of  a  building,  by  which  the  builders  are 
guided.  Fairhott. 

WOEK'INGJ-HoOsE  (wurk'ing-hofts),  n.  A  work- 
house; a  house  or  place  of  manufacture. 

In  the  quick  forge  and  worlzing-hovst  of  thought.       Sltak, 

t  WOEK'LfSS  (wUtk'les),  a.  Without  works- 
not  carried  out  or  exemplified  in  practice. 

WOEK'MAN  (wiirk'miin),  n. ;  pi.  "WORKMEN. 

1.  One  who  works ;  one  employed  in  any 
labor,  esjjecially  manual  labor ;  an  artificer ; 
a  mechanic  ;  an  operative ;  a  worker. 

Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman, 

I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler.  Shak. 

The  obligations  of  a  workman  are  to  perform  the  work  he 

has  undertaken  to  do:  to  do  it  in  proper  time;  to  do  it  well; 

to  employ  the  things  furnished  him  according  to  his  contract. 

Bfmoixr. 

2.  One  skilled  in  any  craft;  a  master  in  his 
art ;  a  skilful  artificer  or  laborer. 

O  love. 
That  thou  couldst  see  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew'st 
The  royal  occupation  I  thou  shouldst  see 
A  workman  in 't.  Shak. 

WOEK'MAN-LlKB  (wurk'man-llk),  a.  Skilful; 
well-performed ;  in  the  manner  of  a  master  of 
his  art ;  workmanly.  Drayton. 

WOEK'MAN-LY  _(wurk'mjii-le),  a.  Skilful ;  well- 
performed;  workman-like.  Johnson. 

WOEK'MAN-LY  (wiirk 'm?n-le),  ad.    In  a  manner 
becoming  a  workman  ;  skilfully,    [r.] 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  ween. 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn.      Sliak. 

WOEK'MAN-SHlP  (wurk'm?n-Bhip),  n.  1.  Any 
product  of  work  or  labor;  any  thing  made. 

Nor  any  skilled  in  workmartship  embossed.         Spenser. 
For  we  are  his  workmanaliip.  Epliea,  ii.  10. 

2.  The  skill  or  art  of  a  workman ;  the  degree 
or  style  of  art  or  execution  shown  in  any  work. 

A  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship  and  value.  Slldk. 

3.  The  art  of  working. 

If  there  were  no  metals,  'tis  a  mystery  to  me  how  Tubal- 
cain  could  ever  have  taught  the  wurkmansliip  and  use  of 
them.  Woodward. 


A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  Y,  short;    A,  e,  !,  Q,  y,  Y,  obscure;   pArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  fAlL;   HfilE,  HER; 
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WORRY 


WORK'mAS-T^IR  (wiirk'miB-ter),  «.  A  perform- 
er of  any  work  ;  a  workman.  Spenser. 

WORK'SHdP  (wurk'shSp),  n.  A  place  or  build- 
ing where  a  workman  or  mechanic  carries  on 
his  work.   "Cottages  and  wjoj-AsAojos."  Johnson. 

WORK'-TA-BLE  (wUrk'-),  n.  A  small  table  used 
by  ladies  at  their  needle-work.  Simmonds. 

WORK'-WOM-AN  (wUrk'w(im-&n),  n.  1.  A  wom- 
an skilled  in  neecUe-work. 

The  most  fine-fingered  worJtywoman  on  ground.     Spenser. 

2.  A  woman  who  works  for  hire.       Johnson. 

WORK'Y-DAY  (wurk'e-da),  n.  [Corrupted  from 
workinff-day.']  A  day  not  the  Sabbath  or  a  hol- 
iday ;  a  workmg-day.     [Vulgar.]    Shak.  &fay. 

FoT  thy  sake  I  finish  this  worky-day.  B.  Jonson. 

WORLD  (wurld),  n.  [A.  S.  woruld,  world;  Dut. 
wei'eld;  Ger.  welt;  I)a.n.  verden  ;  Sw.  verld."] 

1.  The  whole  system  of  created  things  ;  all 
created  existences  ;  the  universe  ;  cosmos. 

"Wide  as  the  world  is  thy  command.  Watts. 

For  the  world,  whieh  the  Greeks,  by  the  name  of  orna- 
ment, called  '*  kosmos,"  we,  for  the  perfbct  neatness  and  abso- 
lute elevancy  thereof,  have  termed  ^'  mundus."  Holland'p  PI. 

2.  A  system  of  orbs  and  their  inhabitants. 

Begotten  before  &\\tuorlds.  Nicene  Ci'eed. 

Know  how  this  world 
Of  heaven  and  earth  conspicuous  first  begun.         Milton. 

3.  The  earth ;  the  terraqueous  globe. 

Now  o'er  the  one-half  worZd 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleeper.  Shak. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide.       Milton. 

4.  Any  large  part  or  division  of  the  earth ; 
as,  "  The  old  world  "  ;  *'  The  new  world.'* 

5.  The  present  state  of  existence,  or  the  pres- 
ent scene  of  man's  action. 

I'm  in  this  earthly  world-,  where  to  do  harm 

Is  often  laudable.  ShaJc. 

I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano; 

A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part.  Shak. 

My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  John  xviii,  36. 

6.  That  which  pertains  to  the  earth  ;  the  busi- 
ness, interests,  or  pleasures  of  life. 

Bv  the  world  we  sometimes  understand  the  things  of  this 
world;  the  variety  of  pleasures  and  interests  wliicli  steal  away 
our  affections  from  God.  Itogers. 

7.  Public  life  ;  life  in  society. 

Hence  banished,  is  banished  from  the  world.  Shak. 

8.  The  public  ;  society  ;  people  generally. 

What  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings  ?  Shak. 

The  world  may  see  what 't  is  to  innovate.       Drayton. 

9.  The  human  race  ;  mankind ;  all  humanity. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world'kia..       Shak. 

10.  A  great  multitude  or  quantity. 

Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company.  Shak. 

Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion, 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms  ?  Addison. 

11.  The  course  of  life  ;  the  general  current 
of  things  and  events. 

Persons  of  conscience  will  be  afraid  to  begin  the  world 

unjustly,  S.  Richardson. 

How  goes  the  world  with  thee?  Shak. 

12.  Universal  empire  ;  the  principal  countries 
of  the  globe.     "  Sole  sir  o'  the  world."       Shak. 

This  through  the  East  just  vengeance  hurled, 

Love  lost  poor  Antony  the  worul.  Prior. 

13.  The  ways  and  manners  of  men  ;  the  prac- 
tice of  life.  "  Knowledge  of  the  world"  Addison. 

To  know  the  worldi  a  modem  phrase 

For  visits,  ombre,  balls,  and  plays.  Siuift. 

14.  Every  thing  that  the  world  contains. 

Had  I  now  a  thousand  worlds,  I  would  give  them  all  for 
one  year  more.  Law. 

15.  The  unregenernte  or  wicked  portion  of 
mankind: — the  corruption  of  the  world. 

I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast 

given  me.  John  xvii.  9. 

To  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  Jas.  i.  27. 

16.  A  collection  of  wonders  ;  a  wonder,    [r.] 

_  It  was  a  world  to  see  how  the  court  was  changed  upon 
him.  Shoiles. 

17.  Time;  —  a  sense  originally  Saxon,  now 
only  used  in  the  phrase  world  imthout  end. 

18.  t  The  Roman  Empire. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out  a. 
decree  from  Ceesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be 
taxed.  Lukp.  ii.  1. 

For  ail  the  world,  exactly  ;  entirely.  [Colloquial.] 
Sidney.  —  In  the  world,  in  possibility.  "  All  the  pre- 
cautions 171  the  world."  Addison.  —  ^  To  go  to  the 
world;  to  be  married.     Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Eaeth,  Universe. 


WORLD'-HARD-ENED  (wUrld'hird-nd),  o.  Hard- 
ened by  the  world.  Foster. 

WORLD'LI-NfiSS  (wUrld'l?-nes),  it.  The  state  of 
being  worldly ;  secularity.  lip,  Taylor. 

WORLD'L|NG  (wiirld'ljng),  n.  One  devoted  to  this 
world,  or  worldly  gain  and  pleasures. 

Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know ; 

Much  wealth,  now  little  worldlings  can  enjoy.  Young. 

WORLD'LY  (wUrld'l?),  a.  1.  Relating  to  this 
world  or  this  life  ;  temporal;  secular. 

He  is  divinely  bent  to  meditation. 

And  in  no  worldly  suits  would  he  be  moved 

To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise.  Shak. 

2.  Devoted  to  this  world  and  its  external 
goods  ;  eager  for  wealth  or  gain,  for  power,  &c. 

Be  wisely  worldly,  be  not  worldly  wise.  Quarles. 

3.  Human;  common;  of  the  world. 

But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 

Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Secular. 

WORLD'LY  (wurld'le),  ad.  With  relation  to  the 
world  or  the  present  life.  Raleigh, 

WORLD'LY-MIND'gD  (wiirld'le-),  a.  Attentive 
chiefly  to  worldly  interests ;  bent  on  gain  or 
pleasure.  Paley. 

WORLD'LY-MIND'^D-NESS  (wurld'le-),  n.  Par- 
amount attention  to  the  interests  of  this  life ; 
opposed  to  s/jin^MaZ-mmrfet^ness.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

WORLD*^'-END  (wurldz'-),  ,i.  The  remotest  part 
of  civilization.  Clarke. 

WORLD'-SHAr-]E:r  (wUrld'shir-er),  n.  A  sharer 
of  the  world.  Shak. 

WORLD'-WEA-RIED  (wurld'we-rid),  a.  Wearied 
or  tired  of  the  world.  Shak. 

WORLD'-WIDE  (wurld'-),  a.  Coextensive  with 
the  world;  as,  "  World-ivide  fame."        Clarke. 

WORM  (wiirm),  n.  [A.  S.  wyrm,  worm,  wurm,; 
Dut.  icorm.;  Ger.  tou7'm  ;  Dan.  orm,  a  worm; 
Sw.  orm,  a  serpent.  —  L.  vermis  ;  Fr.  ver."] 

1.  Any  small  creeping  animal,  either  entirely 
without  feet,  or  with  very  short  ones,  including 
the  earth-worm,  the  hair-worm,  the  silk-worm, 
intestinal  worms,  the  slow-worm,  grubs,  cater- 
pillars, maggots,  &c. 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Pricked  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid.  Shale. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect  or  worm.  Milton. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 
(Though  j:raced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 
Yet  wantmg  sensibility,)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  loorm.  Cowper. 

2.  f  Any  kind  of  serpent ;  a  snake. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilua  there, 

That  kills  and  pains  not?  SJiak. 

O  Eve,  in  evil  hour  didst  thou  give  ear 

To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 

To  counterfeit  man's  voice.  Milton. 

3.  Something  tormenting;  remorse. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul  I        Shak. 

4.  A  debased,  humiliated  being. 

I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man.  Ps.  xxii.  G. 

Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlooked  even  in  thy  birth.    Shak. 

5.  Any  thing  vermiculated  or  spiral,  as  the 
threads  of  screws.  Moxon. 

6.  A  spiral  metal  pipe  ;  the  tubular  coil  of  a 
still,  through  which  the  spirit  is  run  or  con- 
densed. Simmonds. 

7.  A  supposed  membrane  or  ligament  under 
the  tongue  of  a  dog.  South. 

8.  {Zodl.)  The  class  of  invertebrate  animals 
called  Annelides,  and  the  Entozoa,  or  intestinal 
worms.  —  See  Animal.  Agassiz. 

9.  {Mil.')  A  spiral  instrument,  resembling  a 
double  corkscrew,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  staff  or 
rammer,  and  used  for  drawing  wads  or  car- 
tridges from  guns.  Stocgtteler. 

10.^  pi.  {Med.)  Animals  which  exist  only  in 
the  intestines  of  other  animals  ;  intestinal 
worms  ;  Entozoa.  Dunglison. 

WORM  (wiirm),  v.  n.  \i.  -wormed  ;  pp.  worm- 
ing, ■WORMED.]  To  work  slowly,  secretly,  and 
gradually,  like  a  worm.  '■ 

Sly.  sneaking,  worming  souls, 
"Whom  friendship  scorns  and  fear  controls.  Lloyd. 

WORM  (wiirm),  V.  a.  1.  To  drive  by  slow  and 
secret  means,  as  by  a  screw. 

They  find  themselves  wormed  out  of  all  power.      Swift. 

2.  To  cut,  as  the  worm,  or  supposed  ligament 

under  the  tongue  of  a  dog. 

Every  one  that  keepeth  a  dog  should  have  him  wormed. 

Mortimer. 


3.  {Mil.)  To  take  out  the  charge  of  a  fire-arm 
by  means  of  a  worm..  Stocqueler. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  fill  up  between  the  lays  of  a  rope 
with  small  stuff  wound  round  spirally.       Dana. 

To  worm  out,  to  And  out,  as  a  secret. —  To  worm 
one's  self  intOy  to  insinuate  oue's  self  into. 

WOR'MAL,  n.     Wornil.  —  See  Wornil.     Baird. 

WORM'-EAT-EN    (wurm'e-tn),    a.      1.  Eaten   by 

worms.     "  A  worm-eaten  nut."  Shak. 

2.  Old;  worthless;  worn  out.  Raleigh. 

WORM'-EAT-EN-NESS  (wurm'g-tn-nSs),  n.  The 
state  of  being  worm-eaten,     [e,.]  Smith. 

WORM'-FENCE  (wurm'fSns),  n.  A  rail  fence  con- 
structed in  a  zigzag  manner.    [U.  S.]    Bartlett. 

WORM'-GRAss  (wurm'gris;),  n.  {Bot.)  An  her- 
baceous, showy  plant,  with  a  perennial  root, 
used  as  a  vermifuge  ;  pink-root ;  Spigelia  Ma- 
rilandica.  Gray. 

WORM'-HOLE  (wiirm 'hoi),  n.  A  hole  made  by  a 
worm.  Goldsmith. 

WORM'— LIKE  (wiirm 'lik),  a.  Resembling  a  worm; 
vermicular ;  spiral.  Clarke. 

WORM'L|NG  (wiirm'-),  n.  A  small  worm.  Sylvester. 

WORM'-OIL  (wurm'bil),  n.  {Med.)  An  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  the  Chenopodium  an- 
thelminticum  ;  —  used  as  a  vermifuge.     Ogilvie. 

WORM'-POVir-DJeR  (wurm'pba-der),  n.  {Med.)  A 
medicine  for  expelling  worms.  Simmonds. 

WORM'-SEED  (wiirra'sSd),  ?i.  {Bot.)  A  plant, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  used  as  a  vermifuge ; 
Chenopodium  anthelminticum.  Gray. 

WORM'-SHAPED  (wurm'shapt),  a.  {Bot.)  Thick 
and  almost  cylindrical,  but  bent  in  different 
places ;  vermicular.  Lindley. 

WORM'— TEA  (wiirm'te),  n.  A  preparation  used 
as  an  anthelmintic,  consisting  of  pink-root, 
senna,  manna,  and  savine,  in  various  propor- 
tions. Wood  §  Bache. 

WORM'-TINCT-URE  (wiirm'-),  n.  {Med.)  A  tinc- 
ture prepared  from  dried  earth-worms.    Clarke. 

WOR'MUL,  n.   A  tumor  in  cattle  ;  wornil.  Booth. 

WORM'-WHEEL  (wUrm'-),  n.  {Mech.)  A  wheel 
with  teeth  to  fit  into  the  spiral  spaces  of  a 
screw.  Weale. 

WORM' WOOD  (wurm'wiid),  n.  lA.S.wermodi 
Ger.  we7'muth.]  {Bot.)  A  bitter  plant,  so  named 
from  its  supposed  power  to  kill  worms  ;  south- 
ern-wood;  Artemisia  absinthium.  Gray. 

WORM'Y  (wiirm'e),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  contain- 
ing, or  resembling,  a  worm  or  worms. 

Yet  can  I  not  persuade  me  thou  art  dead. 
Or  that  thy  corse  corrupts  in  earth's  dark  womb, 

Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  iu  wormy  bed, 
Hid  from  the  world  in  a  low-delved  tomb.  Milton. 

2.  Earthy  ;  grovelling.  "  Sordid  and  wormy 
affections."  Bp.  Reynolds. 

WORN,  p.  from  wear.    See  Wear. 

Worn  land,  {Agric.)\z.nA  that  has  ceased  to  be  fertile. 
Oray.  —  Worn  out,  quite  consumed.     Dnjden. 

WOR'NIL,  n.  A  tumor  on  the  back  of  cattle,  oc- 
casioned by  an  insect  that  punctures  the  skin; 
warble  ;  wormal ;  —  written  also  wmiial,  and 
wornel.  Loudon. 

WORN'— OUT,  u,.  Destroyed  or  much  injured  by 
wear  ;  trite.  Qu.  Rev. 

WOR'R^L,  n.  {Zool.)  An  animal  of  the  lizard 
kind,  found  in  Egypt.  Wright. 

w6R'RJ-JpR  (wur're-er),  n.     One  who  worries. 

WOR'RY  (wQr're),  v.  a.  [Dut.  worgen,  to  stran- 
gle ;  Ger.  wllrgen.  Richardson."]     [z.  "worried  ; 

pp.  "WORRYING,  WORRIED.] 

1.  To  tease  ;  to  torment ;  to  harass ;  to  trouble  ; 
to  vex ;  to  'annoy  ;  to  bother  ;  to  plague. 

"Witness  when  I  was  worried  with  thy  peals.         Milton. 

Contrive  and  invent, 
And  worry  him  out  till  he  gives  his  coueent.  Swift. 

2.  To  pursue  and  bark  at ;  —  to  tear  or  mangle. 

That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes. 

To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood.  Shak. 

WOR'RY,  V.  n.     To  indulge  in  idle  complaining  ; 
to  fret ;  to  be  troubled.    [Colloquial.]         Roget. 
w6r'RY,  77..    Perplexity;  trouble;  vexation. 

I  am  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  attending  the  opening  of 
the  session. .  . .  But  the  excitement  ond  worry  are  more  than 
I  can  stand  in  the  preeejit  state  of  my  health.  Ld.  Sydenham, 
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WORRYINGLY 

WOR'RY-iNG-LY,  ad.    In  a  worrying  manner. 

WORSE  (wurs),  a.  comp.  of  bad.  [Goth,  wairs ; 
A.  b.  loairsa,  wyrsex  Dan.  vcerre;  S\v.  varreA 
LPO*'  BAD  ;  comp.  -worse  ;  superl.  -worst,] 

1.  More  bad  ;  more  evil ;  more  hurtful. 

Tou  worse  than  senseless  things.  Sliak. 

2.  More  sick ;  more  unwell.  Mark  v.  26. 
WORSE  (wure),  ad.  In  a  worse  manner.  Shak. 
WORSE  (wuTs),  n.     The  loss  ;  not  the  advantage  ; 

not  the  better.     "  He  was  put  to  the  toorse." 

2  Kings  xiv.  12. 
t  WORSE  (wurs),  v.  a.     To  put  to  disadvantage. 

May  serve  -to  better  ug,  and  worse  our  foes.  Milton. 

WORS'EN  (wur'sn),  i\  u.   1.  To  make  worse,  [r.] 

It  wo7-sem  and  slugs  the  most  learned.  Milton. 

2.  To  obtain  advantage  of.  [r.]  Southey, 
WORS'EN   (wur'sn),  v.  n.     To   grow   or  become 

worse ;  to  deteriorate,     [r.]  Southey. 

WORS'^IR  (wurs'^r),  «.  Worse.  ["A  barbarous 
word."     Johnson.'] 

Let  not  my  wors(^  spirit  tempt  me  again.  Shak. 

A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and,  worser  far 

Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war.  Drydcn. 

Throw  the  worser  half  away.  Win.  Ware. 

4®=-"  Worser  and  lesser  are  not  comparatives,  but 

superfluous    comparatives  of   comparatives ;    wliich 

some  ignorantly  use  for  worse  and  less.^^    Butler.  1633. 

—  See  Lesser. 

WOR'SHIP  (wiir'shjp),  n.  {worth  and  ship.— A. 
S.  weorthscipe,  wurthscipe,  wyrthscipe.] 

1.  Dignity  ;  eminence  ;  excellence  ;  worth. 

Of  noble  state 
And  mucklc  worsliip  in  his  native  land.  Spenser. 

2._  A  title  of  respect  or  honor,  addressed  to 
magistrates,  or  to  persons  of  rank  or  station. 

I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship  's  well.  Shak. 

3.  Adoration;  a  religious  act  of  reverence; 
honor  paid  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  by  heathen 
nations  to  their  deities. 

Wors7dp  consists  in  the  performance  of  all  those  external 
acts,  and  the  observance  of  all  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  in 
which  men  engage  with  the  professed  and  sole  view  of  hon- 
ormg  ,God.  Ji,  Uall. 


They  join  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice. 

4.  t  Honor;  respect;  civil  deference. 


Milton. 
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raom,that,  when  he  that  bade  tnee  cometh,  he  may  say  unto 
thee,  Friend,  go  up  higher;  then  shalt  thou  have  worship  in 
the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.   LvJce  xiv.  10. 

^  5.  The  idolatry  of  lovers  ;  unbounded  admira- 
tion ;  submissive  respect;  hero-worship.  Shak. 

WOR'SHIP  (wUr'shjp),  v.  a.    [i.  worshipped  ;  pp. 

-WORSHIPPING,  WORSHIPPED.] 

1.  To  adore  ;  to  honor  or  venerate  with  reli- 
gious rites  ;  to  pay  supreme  homage  to. 

For  thou  Shalt  worship  no  other  God.  Exod.  xxxiv.  14. 
And  "  Let  ua  worship  God,"  he  says,  with  solemn  air.  Bums. 

2.  t  To  respect ;  to  revere  ;  to  honor ;  to  treat 
with  civil  reverence. 

I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they  may  agree 

like  brothers,  and  worship  me  their  lord.  STia^k. 

Not  worshipped  with  a  waxen  epitaph.  Shak. 

"With  my  body  I  thee  worship.        Common  Prayer. 

3.  To  honor  with  extravagant  regard ;  to  ad- 
mire beyond  bounds;  to  idolize. 

With  bended  knees  I  daily  worship  her, 

Yet  she  consumeij  her  owu  idolater.  Carew. 

j^g^  The  following  derivatives  from  worship  are 
commonly  written  with  the  p  doubled ;  thus,  wor- 
shipped^ worshipping,  worshipper:  thougli  they  would 
be  more  analogically  written  witii  but  one  p ;  thus, 
■worshiped^  worsldpino-^  worshiper ;  and  some  write  them 
in  this  manner.  But  the  p  is  doubled  in  nearly  or 
quite  all  the  English  dictionaries  except  that  of  Perry, 
who,  in  his  Dictionary  [1805]  spells  worshiper. 

j8®*  "  At  present  we  '  worship '  none  but  God  ;  there 
was  a  time  when  the  word  was  employed  in  so  much 
more  general  a  sense  that  it  was  not  profane  to  say 
that  God  '  worshipped,^  that  is,  honored,  man."  Trench. 

Syn.  —  See  Adore. 

WOR'SHIP  (wiir'gh)p),  v.  n.  To  perform  acts  of 
adoration ;  to  perform  offices  of  reverence  or 
religious  service.  1  Kings  xii.  30. 


WOR'SHIP-A-BLE   (wUr'ship-si-bl),  «. 
be  worshipped,      [r.] 


That  may 
Coleridge, 


1684 

plied  to  persons  of  rank  or  office,  and  often  used 
ironically.  ghak. 

WOR'SHIP-Pl^L-LY    (wur'ship-fdl-le),   ad.      Re- 
spectfully; reverently. 

WOR'SHIP-FUL-NESS  (wur'alijp-fiil-neB),  re.    The 
quality  of  being  worshipful.  Ash. 

WOE'SHIP-LESS  (wUr'-),  a.    Without  worship. 
How  long  by  tyrant!  shall  Ihy  land  he  trod  1 
How  long  thy  temples  worshipless,  O  Godl  Swon. 

W0R'SH!P-P5R  (wUr'ship-er),  n.     One  who  wor- 
ships; an  adorer.  South. 


WORST   (wurat), 
highest  degree. - 


..  superl.  of  bad. 
-See  Bad. 


WOR'SHIP-FUL    (wUr'alijp-ful),    a.     1.   Claiming 
respect;  entitled  to  respect  or  honor;  vener- 
able.    "  Worshipful  society."  Shak. 
2.   Noting   respect;  —  an   epithet   often    ap- 


Bad  in  the 
Shak. 

WORST  (wUrst),  n.     Most  wicked  or  most  calami- 
tous state  ;  the  utmost  degree  of  any  thing  ill. 
To-morrow  do  thy  worsts  for  I  have  lived  to-day.  J}ryden. 
WORST  (wurst),  V.  a.     [i.  "Woested  ;  pp.  WOKST- 
ING,  -vvonsTED.]    To  put  to  disadvantage;  to 
defeat ;  to  overthrow ;  to  overcome. 

It  is  downright  madness  to  contend  where  we  are  sure  to 
be  worstea.  L'Eatrange. 

WORS'TJID  (wirs'ted)  [wors'ted,  Ja.  K.  Sm.; 
wiirs'ted,  W.;  vviis'ted,  J".  F.;  wflra'ted,  P.],  n. 
[From  Worsted,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  England.] 
Thread  spun  of  wool  that  has  been  combed  with 
heated  combs,  and  which,  in  the  spinning,  is 
twisted  harder  than  ordinary.  Simmonds. 

WOES'T^D,  a.  Consisting  or  made  of  worsted. 
"  Worsted  yarn."  Simmonds. 

WORT  (wurt),  n.  [A.  S.  wyrt ;  Ger.  wurz;  Dan. 
urt ;  Sw.  cH-t ;  Icel.  urt.'] 

1.,  Originally,  a  general  name  for  an  herb, 
and  still  so  used  in  composition  for  many  herbs, 
as  livereoort,  spleenwort,  &c. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind.     Beau.  §  Fl. 

3.  A  sweet  infusion  of  malt ;  new  beer  un- 
fermented.  Bacon.     Simmonds. 

t  WORTH  (wUrth),  v.  a.  [A.  S.  weorihan,  wurthan, 
to  be.]  To  betide;  as,  "  Woe  wortA  the  day  " ;  — 
written  also  wurth.  —  See  Wueth.       W.  Scott. 

WORTH  (wurfh),  re.  [M.  Goth,  wairths  ;  A.  S. 
weorth,  wurth ;  Dut.  waardc ;  Ger.  werth ;  Dan. 
vtBrd ;  Sw.  vclrd."] 

1.  That  quality  of  any  thing  which  renders  it 
valuable  ;  cost ;  price  ;  value  ;  valuable  quality. 

A  common  marcasite  shall  have  the  color  of  gold  exactlv, 
and  yet,  upon  trial,  yield  nothing  of  worth  but  vitriol  arid 
sulphur.  Woodward. 

Peradventure  those  things  whereupon  time  was  then  well 
spent  have  sithence  lost  their  dignity  and  worth.         Hooker. 

2.  Excellence  ;  virtue  ;  desert ;  merit. 

Detected  worth,  like  beauty  disarrayed. 
To  covert  flies,  of  praise  itself  afraid. 

Syn. —  See  Cost,  Desert,  Excellence. 

WORTH  (wurth),  a.     1.  Equal  in  value  to. 

If  your  arguments  produce  no  conviction,  they  are  worth 
nothing  to  me.  Beattie. 

2.  Deserving  of,  either  in  a  good  or  a  had 
sense.  "  Aplace  worthX\i&  keeping."  Clarendon. 

3.  Equal  in  possessions  or  wealth  to  ;  having 
that  which  is  of  the  value  of. 

At  Geneva  arc  merchants  reckoned  worth  twenty  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  Addifon. 

jg^  Worth'has  the  construction  of  a  preposition,  aa 
it  admits  the  objective  case  after  it,  without  an  inter- 
vening prepoaition  ;  as,  "  The  book  is  worth  a  dollar." 

Worthiest  of  bloody  (Law.)  noting  the  preference 
given  in  descents  to  sons  before  daughters.        CowpU. 

WOR'THI-LY  (wUr'tSe-le),  ad.  1.  In  a  worthy 
or  proper  manner  ;  suitably  ;  deservedly. 

To  walk  loorthily  of  our  extraction.  Ray. 

Tou  worthily  succeed  not  only  to  the  honors  of  your  an- 
cestors, but  also  to  their  virtues.  Dryden. 

2.  Justly  ;  not  without  cause  ;  deservedly. 
Some  may  very  worthily  deserve  to  be  hated.  South. 

WOE'THI-NBSS   (wur'tfie-nes),  re.     The   state  of 

being  worthy ;  desert ;  merit ;  excellence  ;  worth. 

She  is  not  worthy  to  be  loved  that  hath  not  some  feeling 

of  her  own  worthiness.       ^  Sidney. 

WOETH'L^SS  (wUrth'les),  a.  Having  no  worth 
or  value ;  without  virtue,  dignity,  or  excellence ; 
useless  ;  vain  ;  trifling  ;  base  ;  vile. 

Chiding  the  wortliless  crowd  away.  EoBcommon. 

Syn.  — See  Base,  Tripling,  Vain. 

WORTH'LPSS-NESS  (wurth'les-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  the  quality  of  being  worthless  ;  want  of  worth, 
excellence,  dignity,  or  value.  South. 


t  WOR'THY  (wur'trie),  v.  a. 
to  exalt ;  to  ennoble. 


WOUND 

WOR'THY    (wur'tfie),   a.      [Ger.    wUrdig ;    Dut. 
waardig  ;  Dan.  vardig ;  Sw.  vardit/.l 

1.  Deserving ;  having  merit  or  desert ;  meri- 
torious ;  —  with  of  before  the  thing  deserved. 

She  determined  never  to  marry  any  but  him  whom  she 
thought  worthy  of  her.  ■  Sidney. 

2.  Having  worth  or  virtue ;  estimable ;  hav- 
ing excellence  or  dignity ;  excellent ;  virtuous. 

None  but  he  shall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her.  Shak. 

3.  Suitable  for  any  quality,  good  or  bad  ;  equal 
in  value ;  equal  in  excellence  or  dignity. 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise.  Milton. 

4.  Suitable  to,  or  fit  for,  any  thing  bad. 

The  merciless  Macdonald 
Worthy  to  be  a  rebel.  Shak. 

5.  Deserving  ill.  "  If  the  wicked  man  be 
loorthy  to  be  beaten."  Dmt.  xxv.  2. 

Syn.  — See  Valuable. 
WOE'THY  (wur'tfie),  n.    A  man  of  worth,  merit, 
or  valor ;  a  deserving  man.  Dryden. 

The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England.    Tliomas  Fuller. 

41®^  The  JVVrte  fVorthies  of  tile  world,  so  reputed,  are 
classed  by  E.  Burton,  in  a  book  published  in  1687,  as 
follows  :  Hector,  Alexander,  Julius  Caesar,  {Gentiles ;) 
Joshua,  David,  Judas  Maccabieus,  (Jews;)  Arthur, 
Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  (Christians.) 
JVares. 

To  render  worthy  ; 
Shak. 

t  WOT  [wiSt,  S.  W:P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ;  wiit,  Bl- 

phinston'],  v.  a.  &  re.     To  know.  Spenser. 

I  wot  that  Henry  is  no  soldier.  Shak. 

J8®=It  is  also  the  preterite  of  the  obsolete  verb  to 

weet ;  and  is  used  by  old  authora  both  in  the  present 

and  imperfect  tenses See  Weet. 

t  WOTE,  V.  a.  &  re.  To  know.  —  See  "VVoT.  Chaucer. 
t  WOUL,  V.  re.     To  howl.  Wickliffe. 

WOULD  (wild),  11.  auxiliary  and  defective.  Im- 
plying inclination,  wish,  or  desire. 

jBffi"It  is  regarded  as  the  preterite  of  will,  and  is 
used  to  form  the  past  tense  of  the  potential  mood  ;  but 
it  is  likewiae  used  in  the  conditional  present  tense. 
"  He  would  have  paid  the  bill  yesterday,  if  he  had 
been  able."  "  He  wow^tZ  pay  it  now,  if  he  could."  In 
the  former  instance,  would  "is  used  in  the  past  tense  ; 
and  in  the  latter,  in  the  conditional  present. 

Would  is  used  in  a  particular  manner  to  express  a 
wish  or  prayer,  as  in  the  phrases  would  Ood,  would  to 
God,  would  to  Heaven,  or  simply  would;  as,  *'  Would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom."  2  Sam.  "  Would 
to  God  you  could  bear  with  me."  2  Cor.  "  Would  to 
Heaven."  Dryden.  "  Would  thou  hadst  hearkened 
to  my  words."   Milton.    "  Would  that  they  would 

take  one  side  or  the  other."  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold 

"  Would  has  the  signification  of  r  wish,  or  /  ^r^. 
This,  I  believe,  is  improper,  and  formed  by  a  gradual 
corruption  of  the  phrase  would  God ;  which  originally 
imported,  that  God  would,  might  God  will,  might  God 
decree.  From  this  phrase,  ill  understood,  came  '  would 
to  God';  thence  '/  would  to  God';  and  thence  / 
woM^tf,  or,  elliptically,  woM^d  came  to  signify  I  wish  i 
—  and  so  it  is  used  even  by  good  authors,  but  ought 
not  to  be  imitated."    Johnson. 

WOULD'-BE  (wfld'be),  a.  Wishing  to  be ;  vainly 
pretending  to  be.     [Colloquial.]  Qu.  Rev. 

tWOULD'ING  (wad'ing),  re.  Motion  of  desire; 
propension;  inclination.  Hammond. 

t  WOULD'ING-NESS  (wiid'ing-nes),  «.  Willing- 
ness. Hammond. 

I]  WOUND  (wond  or  wbAnd)  [w6nd  or  wtifind,  W. 
P.  J.  Cobin  ;  w6nd,  S.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  ScoU ; 
wbttnd,  E.  Wb.  Nares,  Kenrick'],n.  [M.  Goth. 
§  A.  S.  wund ;  Dut.  wond  ;  Ger.  wunde.  —  Icel, 
und.  —  W.  gwan,  a  prick,  a  stab.] 

1.  A  solution  of  continuity  in  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  produced  by  some  mechanical 
agent ;  a  hurt  given  by  violence  ;  a  cut. 

2.  Breach  or  hurt  of  the  bark  and  wood  of  a 
tree  or  other  plant.  \f 'right. 

3.  Injury;  hurt;  damage;  harm;  as,  "A 
tvound  given  to  one's  reputation." 

j®^  "  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  [wflnd] 
though  generally  received  among  the  polite  world,  is 
certainly  a  capricious  novelty,  —  a  novelty  either  gen- 
erated by  false  criticism,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
preterite  of  the  verb  to  wind,  of  which  there  was  not 
the  least  danger  of  interference,  or  more  probably  from 
an  affectation  of  the  French  sound  of  this  diphthong, 
which,  as  mpour,  and  some  other  words,  we  find  or 
late  to  have  prevailed.  The  stage  is  in  possession  of 
this  sound,  and  what  Swift  observes  of  newspapers, 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  fantasti- 
cal words,  may  be  applied  to  the  stage,  witfi  respect 
to  new  and  fantastical  modes  of  pronunciation.    That 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  0,  tj,  Y,  short;   A,  f,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fAeE,  PAE,  fAsT,  FALL;   utlR,  HEE; 


WOUND 

the  other  pronunciation  was  the  established  sound  of 
the  word,  appears  from  the  poets,  who  rhyme  ir  with 
bound,  found,  ground,  and  around ;  and  it  is  still  so 
among  the  great  bulk  of  speakers,  who  learn  this 
sound  at  school,  and  are  obliged  to  unlearn  it  again 
when  they  come  into  the  conversation  of  the  polite 
world.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Elpliin- 
ston  adopt  the  first  sound  of  this  word  ;  but  Dr.  Ken- 
riclt  and  W.  Johnston  the  second  :  Mr.  Perry  gives 
both,  but  prefers  the  first ;  and  though  Mr.  Smith,  in 
his  Vocabulary,  has  classed  it  with  sound  and  found, 
he  says  woond  is  the  common  pronunciation.  I  am, 
however,  of  Mr.  Nares's  opinion,  who  says  this  pro- 
nunciation ought  to  be  entirely  banished.  But  where 
is  the  man  bold  enough  to  risk  the  imputation  of  vul- 
garity by  such  an  expulsion?"      Walker Smart 

styles  wdiind  "  the  old-fashioned  pronunciation." 

{{  WOUND  (wand  or  wijiind),  V.  u.  [i.  wounded  ; 
pp.  ■WOUNDING,  -WOUNDED.]  To  hurt  by  vio- 
lence, —  particularly  by  something  that  cuts  or 
tears,  and  causes  a  division  of  skin ;  to  injure. 

The  savages  wounded  Atkins,  and  slew  his  followers.  VeFoe. 

WOUND  (wtifind),  i,  Sep.  from  wind.     See  Wind. 

II  wdUND'fD,  or  WOUND'^D,  p.  a.  Hurt  by  vio- 
lence ;  injured  ;  as,  "  A  wounded  soldier." 

II  WOUND'EE  (w8nd'er  or  woftnd'er),  n.  One  who 
wounds.  Abp.  Usher. 

II  WOUND'J-LY,  ad.  Excessively  ;  exceedingly ; 
very  much.  '  [Local  or  rare.]  Vliestr-rfieU. 

II  wdUND'ING,  or  WOUND'ING,  n.  Infliction  of 
a  wound  ;  hurt ;  injury. 

II  WOUND'L{;SS,  a.  Exempt  from  wounds  ;  in- 
vulnerable.    "  VFoundless  armor."  Spenser. 

II  WOUND'WOIIT  (wond'wurt  oc  wtiund'wurt),  n. 
(Boi.)  A  species  of  hedge-nettle  ;  titaehys  ar- 
vensis.  Gray. 

WOUND'Y,  a.    Excessive  ;  great ;  extreme,    [e,.] 

You  are  in  a  wo2indy  hurry,  methinks.  Foote. 

4I®=- "An  old-fashioned,  vulgar  word,  which  follows 
the  old-fashioned  pronunciation  of  its  primitive." 
Smart. 

WOURALI,  or  WOURAR.a,n.  A  powerful  poison 
obtained  from  a  species  of  Strychnos.     Brande. 

WOVE,  i.  from  weave.    See  Weave. 

WO'VBN  (wo'vn),  p.  from  weave.    See  Weave. 

WOVE'-PA-PgR,  «.  Writing  paper  which  has  a 
uniform  surface,  having  no  marks  of  the  wires, 
and  no  water-mark.  Tonilinson. 

WOWP,  a.  [A.  S.  woffian,  to  rave.]  Partially  de- 
ranged or  crazed  ;  half  mad.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

It  is  very  odd  how  Allan,  who,  between  ourselves,  is  a  little 
wowf,  seems  at  times  to  have  more  sense  than  we  all  nut  to- 
gether. Sir  VK  Scott. 

WOWwoV!^,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  long-armed 
ape  ;  Hyhhates  agilis ;  —  so  named  from  its  pe- 
culiar howling  cry.  Baird. 

t  WOX,     ;  J.  fjojn  „^j._    ■w'axed.     "  Full  of  fan- 
t  WOXE,  )  cies  frail  she  woxe."  Spenser. 

t  WOX'EN,  p.  from  wax.     Waxed.  Spenser. 

WRACK,  n.  [Fr.  varee ;  Bret,  vorec.']  (Boi.)  Sea- 
wrack  ;  Zostera  marina.  —  See  Se a-wkack. 

Wriffht. 

t  WRACK  (t&k),  n.  1.  Destruction  of  a  ship  by 
winds  or  rocks,  or  by  force  of  the  waves ;  wreck. 

As  seamen  parting  in  a  general  wrack. 

When  first  the  loosening  planks  begin  to  crack.      Drilden. 

2.  Ruin  ;  destruction.  Sidney. 

t  WRACK  (i^k),  V.  a.     1.  To  wreck,  as  ^  vessel. 
2.  To  torture  ;  to  rack.  —  See  Rack.  Cowley. 

t  WRACK'F^L  (rSk'fiil),  a      Ruinous.     Drayton. 

WrAcK'-GRAss,  ».  (Bot.)  An  aquatic  plant,  col- 
lected for  manure,  and  for  making  kelp  ;  sea- 
wrack  ;  Zostera  marina.  Simmonds. 
_           _                                        ^ 

WEAIN'-BOLT,  ».  {Ship-building.')  A  wting- 
bolt.  —  See  Weing-bolt.  Craig. 

WRAITH  (rath),  n.  [A.  S.  orath,  breath.  Barclay.] 

1.  An  apparition  in  the  exact  likeness  of  a 
person,  seen  either  before  or  soon  after  his 
death.     [Scot.,  and  North  of  Eng.]      Jamieson. 

He  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith. 

And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  Dreath.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  spirit  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
waters.  —  See  Watek-wraith.  Ritson. 

The  wratths  of  angry  Clyde  complain.  Lewis. 
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WRAN'GLE  (rSng'gl,  82),  v.  n.  ["  Wrangle  has 
probably  the  same  origin  as  wrong  ;  i.  e.  the  verb 
to  wring."    Richardson.']     [i.  "wrangled  ;  pp. 

WRANGLING,  "WRANGLED.] 

1.  t  To  argue  ;  to  dispute  ;  to  debate.    Rowe. 

2.  To  dispute  peevishly ;  to  quarrel  per- 
versely ;  to  altercate  ;  to  squabble  ;  to  jangle. 

He  did,  not  know  what  it  waa  to  wrangle  on  indifferent 
points.  Addwon. 

WRAN'GLE  (rang'gl),  v.  a.  To  involve  in  a  quar- 
rel or  dispute ;  to  embroil.  Bp.  Laud. 

WRAN'GLE  (rang'gl),  n.  A  quarrel;  a  perverse 
or  peevish  dispute  ;  a  squabble  ;  a  brawl.  Swift. 

WRAN'GL]6:R(riing'gler,  82),7^.  1.  One  vrho  "wran- 
gles ;  a  perverse  disputant. 

You  should  bft  free  in  every  anawev,  rather  like  well-bred 
gentlemen  in  polite  conversation  than  like  noisy  and  conten- 
tioua  wranglers.  Waits. 

2.  {Cambridge  Univ.,  ^^9-)  On^  ^^'^o  attains 
the  highest  honors  in  the  public  mathematical 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

Bachelora  formerly  disputed  in  the  echools  on  various  sub- 
jects, whence  they  are  called  at  Cambridge  wranglers.  Talbot. 

.8®=  "  At  the  close  of  the  last  day  of  examination, 
those  who  have  most  distinguislied  themselves  (to  the 
number  of  thirty  at  least)  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  merit  by  the  examiners,  and  divided  into  three 
classes  —  wranglers,  senior  optimes,  and  junior  op- 
times.  The  first,  or  senior  wrangler,  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished mathematician  of  his  year.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  public  disputations  in 
which  candidates  for  degrees  were  formerly  required 
to  exhiliit  their  powers;  of  which  the  'exercises' 
still  lield  at  Cambridge  retain  the  form.'*    Brande. 

WRAN'GLE-SOmE  (rang'gl-sum),  a.  Quarrel- 
some ;  disposed  to  wrangle.  [Local,  Eng.]  Moor. 

WRAN'GLING,  n.  A  dispute  ;  altercation.  Locke. 

WRAP  (r^p),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  hweorfan,  to  turn.  Skin- 
ner.']    \i.  "WRAPPED  ;  pp.  "WRAPPING,  "WRAPPED. 

—  i.  &  2^-  sometimes  "Wrapt.] 

1.  To  roll  together ;  to  complicate. 

This  said,  he  took  his  mantle's  foremost  part, 
He  'gan  the  same  together  fold  and  wrap. 

2.  To  cover  with  something  rolled  or  thrown 
round ;  to  involve  ;  — often  followed  by  up. 

Let  none  of  us,  then,  suppose  he  hath  no  account  to  give. 
A  single  talent,  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin,  brought  its  pos- 
eessor,  you  may  remember,  into  a  direful  case.  Qilpin. 

3.  To  comprise  ;  to  contain. 

Leontinc's  young  wife,  in  whom  all  his  happiness  was 
wrapt  up.  Addison. 

4.  fTo  transport;  to  ravish;  —  corruptly  so 
written  for  rap  or  rape,  from  L,  rapio.   Dryden. 

,^=- Sometimes  improperly  used  for  to  rap,  to  strike  ; 
to  snatch  up. —  "  This  word  is  often  pronounced  rop^ 
rhyming  with  to-p,  even  by  speakers  much  above  the 
vulgar."  Walker.  The  same  pronunciation  is  not  un 
common  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  j  yet  it 
has  no  countenance  from  the  orthoepists. 

WRAP'PAg^E  (i^p'9j),  ft.  The  act  of  wrapping,  or 
that  which  wraps  ;  —  an  envelope.  Ec.  Rev. 

WRAP'P^IR  (rSp'per),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  wraps  :  —  an  envelope  ;  a  cover. 

2.  A  dressing-gown  :  — a  great  coat.  Rambler. 

WRAP'PING  (i^p'ping),  it.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  wraps. 

2.  A  cover ;  an  envelope  ;  a  wrapper.  Rainboio. 

WRAP'rAS-CAL  (rSp'ris-kgl),  n.  A  great-coat; 
a  cant  term  for  a  coarse  upper  coat.  Forhy. 

S^  Dr.  Jamieson  has  given  this  word,  and  observes 
that  "  rascalwrapper  is  used  by  English  writers  in  the 
same  sense."  Wraprascal  is  certainly  a  low  and  vul- 
gar expression,  but  probably  old,  and,  like  hapharlot 
and  dragsicain  in  our  language,  may  have  been  formed 
from  rascal,  in  the  sense  of  a  low  or  mean  person,  or 
servant,  as  harlot  and  swain  also  formerly  signified. 
Dr.  Todd. 

WRAsSE  (rSls),  n.  (Ich.) 
The  common  name  of 
different  species  of  La- 
brzcs.  Yarrell. 

J9®=  The    fishes  of  this 
genus  are  distinguished  by  Ballau  wrasse 

having  an  elongated  body  (Labrus  maculafvs), 
covered  with  large  thin  scales ;  a  single  dorsal  fin, 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  with 
part  of  the  raya  spinous,  the  others  flexible  ;  a  short 
membranous  filament  behind  the  point  of  each  spinous 
ray  ;  lips  large  and  fleshy  ;  and  the  cheek  and  oper- 
culum covered  with  scales.     Yarrell. 

!j  WRATH  (rath  or  rawth)  [rath,  /.  F.  Wb.;  rflth, 
S.  P.   Sm. ;  roth  or  i^th,  JV.  ;  rlth  or  rath,  Ja. 


WRECK 

K.;  rath,  R.],  n.  [A.  S.  ivrath;  Dan.  ^  Sw. 
rrede  ;  Icel.  reidi.']  Anger  ;  fury  ;  rage  ;  ire ; 
resentment ;  indignation  ;  choler  ;'  passion. 

Acliillea'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumbered,  heavenly  goddess,  sing.        Pope. 
Wrath  is  violent  and  pcrniaucut  anger,  and  as  such  it  may 
be  deejned  an  affection.  Cogan. 

Syn.  —  See  Anger. 

[|  WRATH'FUL  (rath'ffil  or  rawth'ffil),  a.     Full  of 
vnrath;  angry;  furious;  raging;  wroth. 

Destined  by  the  wrathful  gods  to  die.  Dryden. 

II  WRATH'FX)rL-LY  (rath'fQl-le  or  rSLwth'fuI-le),  ad. 
Furiously ;  passionately. 

11  WRATH'FUL-NESS    (rath'ful-nes    or  rlwth'ful- 
nes),  w.     Extreme  anger ;  wrath.  Udal. 

1|WRATH'|-LY,  ad.    Wrathfully.     [r.]       Clarke. 

[|WRATH'Less  (rath'Ies),  a.     Free  from  wrath. 
''Fearless  and  wrathless."  Waller. 

II  WRATfl'Y  (rath'e),  «.  Extremely  angry;  wrath- 
ful.    [Colloquial,  U.  S.]     Mrs.  Clavers.    Craig. 
t  WRAw  (rlw),  a.    Rueful.  Chaucer. 

t  WRA  WL  (r^Lwl),  V.  n.     [Sw.  vrala,  to  roar.]    To 
cry  as  a  cat. 


tWRAw'NJpSS  (raw'nes),  n.     Regret.       Chaucer. 

fWRAY  (ra),  v.  a.  To  betray;  to  discover  ; — to 
array ;  to  apparel.  Chaucer. 

WREAK  (rek),  v.  a.  [Goth,  wrecan ;  wraka,  per- 
secution ;  A.  S.  wrecan.  ;  Dut.  wrehen  ;  Ger. 
rdche^i.]        \i.     "wreaked  ;     pp.     "wheakikg, 

■WREAKED. — \i.  WROKE;   \ p.  "WROKEN.] 

1.  To  execute  with  anger  or  for  a  purpose  of 
vengeance  ;  to  inflict  with  violence. 

I  wreaked  my  resentment  upon  the  innocent  cause  of  my 
disgraces.  Smollett. 

2.  fTo  revenge  or  avenge;  to  punish. 

Come  wreak  his  loss  whom  bootless  ye  complain.  I^'airfax. 
Lend  me  your  helping  hands 
To  wreak  the  parricide.  Beau,  fy  Fl. 

jBOT"  Wreak  is  sometimes  found  erroneously  written 
for  reck,  to  heed.     Johnson. 

t  WREAK    (rek),    n.     1.    Revenge ;    vengeance. 

"  Take  wreak  on  Rome."  Shak. 

2.  Passion ;  fury  ;  wrath  ;  rage.  Shak. 

t  WREAK'FUL  (rek'ful),  a.     Revengeful.      Shak, 

t  WREAK'L^SS,  a.  "Unrevenging ;  cowardly.  Shak. 

WREATH  (reth)  [reth,  J.  E.  F.  Sm.  Wb. ;  reth,P. 
K.  ;  reth  or  reth,  W.  Ja.],  n. ;  pi.  "wrEaths 
(retlis).     [A.  S.  wrcsth.] 

1.  Any  thing  curled  or  twisted. 

Clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  curl 
In  dusky  wreaths  reluctant  flames.  Milton. 

2.  A  circular  ornament,  nsually  of  ribbons, 
flowers,  or  leaves,  used  for  decorative  purposes  ; 
a  garland ;  a  chaplet. 

Now  are  ova  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreatTis.    Shak. 

"Who  would  not  prize  the  bloodless  wreaVi  decreed  at  that 
bar  [public  opinion]  to  Cuvier  and  Humboldt,  before  the 
golden  crown  or  blood-stained  laurels  of  monarchs  and  con- 
querors ?  Everett. 

JS^  "  I  have  placed  what  I  think  the  best  usual, 
mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  first  [reth],  because 
I  think  it  is  so  much  more  agreeable  to  analogy  than 
the  second."  Walker. —  "In  wreatJis  [pi,],  the  «A  is 
vocal."     Sjitart. 

WREATHE  (reth),  v.  a.  [A.  S.writkan,  to  wreathe. 
—  See  Writhe.]  [i.  "wreathed  ;  pp.  "wreath- 
ing, "WREATHED,  f  "WREATHEN.] 

1.  To  interweave  ;  to  twist.  South. 

2.  To  encircle,  as  a  garland ;  to  surround. 

In  the  flowers  that  lereathe  the  sparkling  bowl 

Fell  adders  hiss  and  poisonous  serpents  roll.  Prior. 

3.  To  encircle,  as  with  a  garland. 

For  thee  she  feeds  her  hair. 
And  with  thy  winding  ivy  wreathes  her  lance.       Dnjden. 

4.  fTo  writhe. 

Impatient  of  the  wound. 
He  rolls  and  wreathes  his  shining  body  round.  Oay. 

WREATHE,  V.  n.     To  be  intertwined.       Dryden. 

WREATH'ING,  n.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
wreathes;  act  of  twisting  or  twining.     Spenser. 

WREATH'L?SS,  a.  Having  no  wreaths.  Coleridge, 

WREATH'Y  (re'tfie),  a.     1.  Covered  with,  or  hav- 
ing, a  wreath.    *'The  wreathy  spear."   Dryden, 
2.  T"wisted.     "  Wreathy  spires."         Browne, 

WRECK  (rek),  n.     [A.  S.   wrec,  wre^c,  wretched ; 
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Dut.  wrak^  wreck;  Ger.  wrack;  Dan.  vrag \ 
Sw.  vralc.^ — Gr.  ^niyvvyn,  to  break,  to  shatter. 
The  root  is  p7?y-,  ^ay-,  or  rather  7^pi?y-,  F^ay-  (L. 
frango),  our  breaks  wreck.  Liddell  ^-  Scott.] 

1.  Destruction  of  a  vessel  by  being  driven  on 
rocks  or  shallows,  or  by  foundering. 

A  rock  fimidst  the  raging  flood, 
'Gainst  which  a  ship,  of  Buccor  desolate, 
Doth  suffer  wreck.  Spenser. 

2.  A  vessel  wrecked ;  the  hull  of  a  stranded 
vessel,  or  a  vessel  abandoned  on  the  ocean. 

Sailors  that  escaped  the  wreck.  Skak. 

The  ship  was  considered  as  a  wreck.  Johnson. 

3.  Destruction;  violent  dissolution ;  ruin. 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  cruah  of  worlds.      Addisoju 
He  labored  in  his  country's  wreck.  Sliak. 

4.  Remains  of  anything  ruined,  as  dead  roots, 
stalks,  and  weeds.     [Local.]  Wright. 

5.  Wreak.     [Improper.]  Spenser. 

6.  {Laio.)  In  English  law,  goods  which,  after 
a  shipwreck  at  sea,  are  by  the  sea  cast  upon 
the  land :  —  in  American  law,  goods  cast  ashore 
by  the  sea,  and  not  claimed  by  the  owner  within 
a  year  or  other  specified  period,  and  which,  in 
such  case,  become  the  property  of  the  state  :  — 
in  old  English  law,  any  thing  thrown  upon  the 
land  by  the  sea  :  —  a  thing  thrown  out  of  a  ves- 
sel, with  the  intention  of  throwing  it  away,  and 
which  is  afterwards  found.  Burrill. 

7.  {Metallurgy.)  A  vessel  in  which  ores  are 
washed  for  the  third  time.  Clarke. 

WRECK  (rek),  v.  a.     \i.  -WRECKED  ;  pji.  WRECK- 
ING, WllECKED.] 

1.  To  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  or  sands, 
or  by  foundering,  as  a  ship  ;  to  strand. 

Coral  fonnd  growing  upon  wrecked  ships.        Woodward. 

2.  To  cause  to  suffer  shipwreck. 


A  pilot's  thumb, 
Wrecked  as  homeward  he  did  come. 


Skak. 

Daniel. 
Prior. 


3.  To  ruin  ;  to  destroy. 

4.  To  wreak.     [Improper.] 

WRECK  (rek),  v.  n.     To  suffer  wreck  or  ruin. 

Rocks  wliereon  greatest  men  have  oftest  wrecked.      MiUoii, 

WRECK' Ag^E,  n.  The  act  of  wrecking :  — the 
ruins  or  remains  of  a  vessel  that  has  been 
wrecked  ;  shipwrecks  collectively.  "  Wreckage 
of  the  recent  storm."  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

WRfiCK'^R,  n.  One  who  plunders  wrecks,  or  col- 
lects goods  cast  on  the  shore  from  wrecks. Smor^. 

fWRECK'FUL  (rek'ful),  a.  Causing  "nTCck  or 
ruin.     *'  Wi^eekful  y^'voA J*  Spenser. 

WRECK'-MAS-TJ^R,  n.  A  person  who  takes 
charge  of  the  salvage  from  a  wreck,  for  the  in 


terest  of  the  owners. 


Simmonds. 


WREN  (ren),  n.  [A.  S.  wrenna. 
—  Ir.  Gael,  di'ain.]  {Ornith.) 
A  small  insessorial  bird,  of 
the  family  Certhiadce,  fre- 
quenting out-houses  and 
walls,  and  readily  recognized 
by  its  sober,  brown  colors, 
erect  tail,  and  its  sprightly  but 
shy  habits  ;  Troglodytes  vul- 
garis. Yarrell. 

WRENCH  (r€iich),  v.  a.    [A.  S.  wringan,  to  wi'ing ; 
Ger.  verrenken^  to  wrench.  —  See  Weing.]     \i, 

WRENCHED  ;  pp.   WRENCHING,  WRENCHED.] 

1.  To  pull  with  a  turn  or  twist ;  to  wrest.'* 

Wrejich  his  sword  from  him.  Shak. 

2.  To  sprain  ;  to  strain  ;  to  distort. 

You  wrenched  your  foot  against  a  stone.  Si(nft. 

WRENCH  (r6nch),  n.     1.  A  violent  twist ;  a  pull 
with  twisting.  Sp.  Hall. 

2.  A  sprain,  as  of  a  joint.  Locke. 

3.  t  A  means  of  compulsion.  Bacon. 

4.  t  A  subtilty  ;  a  wrong.       R.  of  Gloucester. 

5.  An  instrument  of  iron  for  screwing  and 
unscrewing  nuts,  &c.  Tomlinson. 

WREST  (rSat),  V.  a.     [A.  S.  gewreestan,  wrcestan.'] 

[i.  WRESTED  ;  pp.  WRESTING.  WRESTED.] 

1.  To  twist  by  violence  ;  to  wring  ;  to  wrench. 

Our  country's  cause. 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  'em  from  our  hands. 

Addison. 
Fate  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me.  Addison. 

2.  To  distort ;  to  pervert ;  to  warp. 

Thou  Shalt  not  wrest  the  judgment  of  thy  poor  in  his 

cause.  Exod.  xxiii.  6. 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority.  Sliak. 


WREST  (rest),  n.  1.  Distortion  ;  violent  twist- 
ing ;  perversion.  Hooker, 

2.  t  Active  or  moving  power.  Spenser. 

3.  A  kind  of  instrument  for  tuning  musical 
instruments.  Laneham. 

4.  A  partition  which  determines  the  form  of 
a  bucket  in  an  overshot  wheel.  Francis. 

WREST'^R  (r6st'?r),  n.  One  who  wests.  Skelton. 

WRES'TLE  (res'sl),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  tvraxlian,  wrcBst- 
lian\  Fvs.wraxlia;  Dut.  worstelen.']  [i.  wres- 
tled ;  pp.  WRESTLING,   WRESTLED.] 

1.  To  contend  by  grappling  and  trying  to 
throw  down,  as  one  man  with  another. 

I  '11  never  wre»tU  for  prize  more.  Shak. 

2.  To  contend  ;  to  struggle  ;  —  with  with. 

To  wrestle  with  desperate  contingencies.  Clarendon. 

WRES'TLE  (res'sl),  v.  u.  To  try  to  thrown  down 
by  wrestling,     [r.]  Spenser. 

WRES'TL^R  (res'ler),  71.  One  who  wrestles  or 
contends  in  wrestling. 

Two  wrestlers  help  to  pull  each  other  down.        Bryden. 

WREST'L|NG,  n.  An  athletic  exercise  between 
two  persons  who  grapple  and  try  to  throw  each 
other  down  ;  —  struggle  ;  contention.  Atterhury. 

WRETCH  (rech),  n.  [A.  S.  wr<BOca,  wrecca,  an 
exile,  a  wretch  ;  — wrec,  wrecce,  wretched.] 

1.  A  miserable  mortal ;  a  person  involved  in 
the  deepest  distress  ;  an  unhappy  person. 

She,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  epeak  no  more.  Shak. 

2,  A  worthless,  despicable,  or  sorry  person; 
a  knave  ;  a  villain  ;  a  rogue  ;  a  miscreant. 

Title  of  honor,  worth,  and  virtue's  right 
Should  not  be  Riven  to  a  wretch  so  vile.  Daniel. 

j6@=  Wretch  is  sometimes  used  by  way  of  slight  or 
Mronical  pity  or  contempt,  and  sometimes  as  a  word  of 
tenderness.     "  Illustrious  wretch.''^     Prior. 

And  drags  the  little  wretch  in  triumph  home.      Dryden. 
The  happy  wretch  she  put  into  her  breast.         Sidney. 

WRETCH'^D  (rSch'ed),  a.  1.  Miserable ;  un- 
happy; comfortless.     "  Wretched  rcioxisls,." 

Waller. 

2.  Calamitous  ;  afflictive.  Johnson. 

3.  Worthless  ;  sorry  ;  pitiful ;  paltry  ;  con- 
temptible.    "Their  wretched  art."  Dryden. 

Syn,  —  See  Unhappy. 

WRETCH'5:r)-LY(rSch'ed-le),at^.  1.  Inawretched 

manner ;  miserably  ;  unhappily.         Clarendon. 

2.  Meanly  ;  pitifully  ;  despicably.  South. 

WRETCH'?D-NESS  (rSch'ed-nes),  n.    1.  The  state 

of  being  wretched ;  misery ;  afflicted  state,  Shak. 

2.  Pitifulness  ;  despicableness.  Johnson. 

t  WRETOH'PUL  (rSch'ffil),  a.  Wretched.  Wickliffe. 

t  WRETCH'LjpSS  (rSch'-),  a.  Reckless.  Hammond. 

t  WRETCH'L?SS-NESS,  it.  Recklessness  ;  care- 
lessness. Coynmon  Prayer. 

tWRIG  (rig),  V.  a.    To  wriggle.  Skelton. 

WRIG'GLE  (rig'gl),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  wrigan^  to  move ; 
Dut.  wrikken^  wriggelen.  — Perhaps  from  writhe. 
Pichardso?^!  [i.  wriggled  ;  pp.  wriggling, 
WRIGGLED.]"  To  move  the  body  to  and  fro  with 
short  turns  or  curves,  as  a  worm. 

A  vermin  wriggling  in  the  usurper's  car.  Dryden. 

llis  successors  would  often  wriggle  in  their  seats.       Swift. 

WRIG'GLE  (rig'gl),  v.  a.  To  put  in  a  quick,  re- 
ciprocating motion  ;  to  introduce  by  shifting 
motion.     "  Wriggling  his  body."         Fludibras. 

t  WRIG'GLE  (rig'gl),  a.  Pliant;  flexible;  wrig- 
gling.    '*  Their  wriggle  tails."  Spenser. 

WR!g'GL?R    (rig'gler),    n.  One    who,    or  that 

which,  wriggles.  Coioper. 

WRTG'GLING  (rig'gljng),  n.  The  act  or  the  mo- 
tion of  one  who  wriggles.  Smart, 

WEIGHT  (rit),  n.  [A.  S.  wyrhta,  wryhta^  geicyrhta. 
—  From  wyrcan,  to  work.  Tooke.']  A  workman ; 
an  artificer  ;  a  maker;  — now  commonly  used 
in  composition,  as  in  shipioright,  &c.        Watts. 

WRING  (ring),  v.  a.     [A.  S.  wringan  ;  But.  wrin- 

?en  ;  (jer.  ringen  ;  Dan.  vreenge ;  Sw,  vrdnga  ; 
eel.   hringa.]      [i.   wrung  ;   pp.   wringing, 

WRUNG.] 

1.  To  twist  or  turn  round  with  violence. 

The  priest . .  .  shall  wring  off  his  head.  Lev.  i.  15. 

2.  To  force  by  twisting  or  contortion. 

He  .  . .  thrust  the  fleece  tog:ethGr,  and  wringed  the  dew  out 
of  the  fleece,  a  bowl  full  of  water.  Judg.  vi.  38. 


3.  To  squeeze  ;  to  press. 

Then,  sir,  would  he  . . .  wring  my  hand.  Shak. 

4.  To  pinch ;  to  bind. 

Where  his  shoe  did  wring  him.  Bacon. 

5.  To  obtain  by  violence  ;  to  extort ;  to  wrest. 

To  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vde  trash.      Shak. 
To  luring  from  me,  and  tell  to  them,  my  secret.        Miltun. 

6.  To  harass  ;  to  torture  ;  to  distress. 

Grief  dejects  and  wrings  the  tortured  soul.       Roscommon. 

7.  To  distort ;  to  pervert;  to  turn  to  a  wrong 
purpose  or  meaning.  Ascham. 

How  dare  these  men  thus  wi-ing  the  Scriptures?  Whitgift. 

8.  {Naut.)  To  bend  or  strain  from  its  proper 
position,  as  a  mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

WRING  (ring),  v.  n.     To  writhe,  as  in  agony. 

Those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow.  Shak, 

WRING  tring),  n.    A  writhing.  Bp,  Hall. 

WRtNG'-BOLT,  n.  {Ship-building.)  A  bolt  for 
securing  the  planks  against  the  timbers  until 
they  are  properly  fastened  by  bolts,  spikes,  and 
treenails.  Mar.  Diet. 

WRING'^R  (ring'er),  n,  1.  One  who  wrings.  Shak. 
2.  An  extortioner.  Isaiah  xvi.  4. 

WRING'ING  (riiig'jng),  n.  The  act  of  pressing 
the  hnnds  in  anguish  ;  a  twisting.  Ash. 

WRING'ING-WET,  a.  So  wet  as  to  require 
wringing,  or  that  water  or  other  fluid  may  be 
wrung  from  it,  as  a  cloth.  Wright. 

WRING'-STAVE^,  n.  pi.  Strong  pieces  of  wood 
used  with  the  wring-bolts.  Mar.  Diet. 

WRtN'KLE  (ringk'kl,  82),  n.  [A.  S.  wrincle  ;  wriii- 
gan,  to  wring,  to  twist ;  Ger.  runzel ;  Dan.  rynke ; 
Sw.  rinka."] 

1.  A  furrow,  or  crease,  as  on  the  face  or  in 
cloth.  "  Cloth  with  many  wrinkles."    Wickliffe. 

Her  face  ill-favored,  full  ofwHnkles.  SpenMr. 

2.  Any  roughness  or  unevenness. 

Not  the  least  urrinkle  to  deform  the  sky,  Dryden. 

3.  {Bot.)  An  irregular  elevation  of  one  sur- 
face with  a  corresponding  indentation  of  another, 
or  opposite  side  of  a  lamina.  Henslow. 

WRIN'KLE  (ringk'kl),  ?J.  a.     [i.  WRINKLED ;  J9p. 
WRINKLING,    WRINKLED.]      To  corrugate  ;  to 
I   contract  into  wrinkles  or  furrows. 

Scorn  makes  ua  wrinkle  up  the  nose.  Bacon. 

WRINK'LED  (ring'kld),  a.  Having  wrinkles  ;  cor- 
rugated.    '*  Wrinkled  brow."  Shak. 

WRINK'LY,  a.  Wrinkled ;  corrugated.  Shenstone. 

WRIST  (r5st),  n.  [A.  S.'wrist. — From  wresstan, 
to  wrest,  to  twist.]  (Anat.)  The  part  or  joint 
between  the  fore-arm  and  the  hand,  consisting 
of  eight  bones  ;  carpus.  Dunglison. 

WRIST'BAND  (rist'bfind),  n.  The  band  of  the 
sleeve  of  a  shirt,  or  other  garment,  that  passes 
round  the  wrist.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

WRIST'L^iT,  n.  An  elastic  band  worn  round  the 
wrist.  Clarke. 

WRIT  (rit),  n.     [From  write."] 

1.  Any  thing  written  ;  lore  ;  scripture. 

Sacred  writ  our  reason  does  exceed.  Waller, 

Of  ancient  wrtfe  unlocks  the  learned  store, 
Consults  the  dea(3,  and  lives  past  ages  o'er.  Pope. 

2.  {Law.')  In  practice,  a  judicial  instrument 
by  which  a  court  commands  some  act  to  be  done 
by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed ;  an  instru- 
ment in  writing,. in  an  epistolary  form,  running 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  of  a  state,  and 
issued  out  of  a  court  of  justice,  under  seal, 
either  as  the  commencement  of  an  action,  or 
during  its  progress,  directed  to  a  sheriff  or  other 
ministerial  officer,  or  to  the  party  intended  to 
be  bound  by  it,  and  commanding  some  act 
therein  mentioned  to  be  done  at  or  within  a 
certain  time  specified  :  —  in  old  English  law,  an 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a  letter ;  a  letter  or 
letters  of  attorney  :  — in  Scotch  law,  an  instru- 
ment in  writing,  as  a  deed,  bond,  &c.      Burrill. 

jg^  Writs  directed  to  officers  always  contain  a  com- 
mand to  return  them  on  a  certain  day,  called  the  re- 
turn^ or  return-day^  and  all  writs  are  usually  wit- 
nessed or  tested  in  the  name  of  the  chief-justice  or 
principal  judge  of  the  court  out  of  which  they  are 
issued."     Bwrrill. 

Holy  or  Sacred  Writ,  the  Scriptures.  HooJcer.  —  Writ 
of  entry,  (Law.)  a  writ  requiring  the  sheriff  to  com- 
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mand  a  tenant  of  land  that  he  render  to  the  demand- 
ant the  premises  in  question,  or  to  appear  in  court  on 
such  a  day  to  show  cause  why  he  has  not  done  so. 
Bouvier. —  Writ  of  error  J  {Law.)  See  Error. —  Writ 
of  inquiry.  See  INQUIRY. —  Writ  of  right,  {Laio.)  in 
old  practice,  a  writ  wliich  lay  to  recover  lauds  in  fee 
simple,  unjustly  witliheld  from  the  true  proprietor; 
the  great  and  final  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  tiio 
right  of  property,  or  mere  right,  as  distinguished  from 
the  right  of  pussession.  —  Original  writs,  (Old  Eng. 
iaw.)  mandatory  letters,  issuing  out  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  under  the  great  seal,  constituting  the  foun- 
dation of  actions,  and  being  the  first  proceeding  in 
them.  —Judicial  writs,  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  writs  issued, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  out  of  the 
court  in  which  it  was  pending,  and  under  the  seal  of 
such  courts.     BiirrUl. 

t  WRIT  (rit),  i.  8c  p.  from  write.      See  "Write. 

WRI'TA-TIVE  (ri't^-txv),  a.  Disposed  to  write  ; 
—  in  contradistinction  to  ^a^^aiiue.  [Low.]  Pope. 

WRITE  (rlt),  V.  a.  [Goth,  writs,  a  letter  ;  A.  S. 
writan,  to  write  ;  Icel.  rita.']  \i.  wrote  ;  pp. 
"WRITING,  "VTRITTEN.  —  Writ  and  wrote  were 
formerly  often  used  as  participles,  and  writ  also 
as  a  preterite ;  but  they  are  not  now  often  so 
used  by  good  writers.] 

1.  To  form  with  a  pen,  pencil,  or  similar  in- 
strument;  as,  "To  wnYe  letters  or  characters." 

2.  To  express  by  means  of  letters. 

The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Write  thou  these  -worda. 

Ex.  xxxiv.  2r. 
"What  thou  scest  wHttcn.  in  a  book.  Rev.  i.  II. 

3.  To  engrave  ;  to  impress ;  to  imprint. 

So  plain  was  it  V}rit  in  the  heart  of  mankind.  Locke. 

4.  To  compose  or  produce  as  an  author. 

"Was  there  ever  yet  any  thing  wn'tten  by  mere  man  that 
was  wished  longer  by  its  readers,  excepting  Don  Quixote, 
Kobiiiaon  Crusoe,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress?  Johnson. 

5.  To  tell  or  communicate  by  letter  or  epistle. 

I  chose  to  wTnte  the  thing  I  durst  not  speak.         FHor, 

6.  (Latv.)  To  express  by  letters  visible  to  the 
eye,  whether  by  a  pen  and  ink,  or  by  types  and 
ink.  Brande. 

To  write  one's  self,  to  style  or  call  one's  self.  "  Who 
begun  to  write  themseloes  men."  Fell.  —  To  bring  into 
a  certain  condition  by  writing.  "  There  is  not  a  more 
melancholy  object  in  the  learned  world,  than  a  man 
who  has  written  himself  down."     Addison. 


WRITE  (rit),  V.  n.  1.  To  form  letters,  characters, 
or  words,  by  means  of  a  pen,  pencil,  or  similar 
instrum.ent ;  to  express  sounds  or  ideas  by  let- 
ters or  characters. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  take  forth  paper,  fold  it, 
and  write  upon  it.  Shak. 

2.  To  be,,  or  act  as,  an  author.  Johnson. 

3.  To  tell  or  relate  in  books. 

That  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of.  Shak. 

4.  To  indite  or  send  a  letter  or  letters. 

He  wrote  for  all  the  Jews  concerning  their  freedom. 

1  Esd.  iv.  49. 

5.  To  compose  ;  to  form  compositions. 

They  can  wHte  up  to  the  dignity  and  character  of  the 
authors.  Feltham, 

WRIT'^R  (rit'er),  n.     1.  One  who  writes ;  a  pen- 
man or  a  scribe  ;  a  clerk.  Johnson. 
2.  An  author.  "  Three  famous  writers.*'  Bacon. 

Writers  aTQ  often  more  influenced  by  adesire  of  fame,  than 
a  regard  to  the  public  good.  Addison. 

Writer  to  the  signet,  one  of  a  class  of  lawyers  in 
Scotland,  equivalent  to  the  highest  class  of  attorneys 
in  England  ;  — also  called  clerk  to  the  signet.  Brande. 
jg^  They  derive  their  name  from  having  been  an- 
ciently clerks  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  by 
whom  writs  were  prepared  and  issued  under  the  royal 
signet  or  seal ;  and  when  the  signet  became  employed 
injudicial  proceedings,  they  obtained  9.  monopoly  of 
the  privileges  of  acting  as  agents  or  attorneys  before 
the  Court  of  Sessions.     Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Writer  is  a  general  terra  for  every  one  who 
writes,  whether  a  -penman  or  an  author.  A  good  or 
bad  writer  ;  an  expert  or  skilful  -penman  ;  a  scribe  who 
writes  or  copies  officially :  —  an  able  or  learned  iBrit- 
er  ;  a  distinguished  author. 


WRIT'jpR-SHIP,  n. 
writer. 


The  office   or  the    state  of  a 
Ed.  Rev. 


WRITHE  (rith),  v.  a,     [A.  S.  writhan,  to  -wreathe, 
to  writhe ;   Dan.  vride,  to  writhe ;   Sw,  vrida.] 

[i.  ■WRITHED  ;    pp.  "WRITHING,  ■WRITHED.] 

1.  To  twist;  to  distort;  to  contort;   to  make 
awry.     •*  Her  mouth  she  writhed."        Dryden. 

And  writhed  his  body  to  and  fVo  with  pain.  Addison. 

2.  To  wrest;  to  force  by  violence  ;  to  torture. 

That  whereunto  his  worda  are  writhed.  Hooker. 
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WRITHE  (nth),  v.n.   To  twist;  to  be  distorted  or 
convolved  with  agony  or  torture. 

To  m-ithe  .  . ,  round  the  bloody  stake.  Addison. 

t  WKI'T HLE  (il'tW),  V.  a.     To  wrinkle.  Bp.  Hall. 
WIUT'ING  (rit'ing),  n.   1.  Act  of  one  who  writes ; 
act  of  forming  letters  with  a  pen,  or  similar  in- 
strument ;  expression  of  ideas  by  letters. 

2.  Any  thing  written ;  any  written  composi- 
tion ;  a  written  paper  of  any  Ijind.  Shak. 


3.  A  book ;  a  work. 


Hooker. 


Such  argumcnta  had  an  invincible  force  with  those  paean 
philosophers  who  became  Christians,  as  wo  And  in  most  of 
their  writings.  Adcluon. 

4.  An  inscription ;  a  title.  Jb/m  xix.  19. 

5.  (Law.)  An  instrument  or  docuTacnt. Burrill. 

JS^ln  law,  the  term  [writing]  includes  the  im- 
pression of  letters  expressive  of  ideas,  formed  witli 
types  and  ink.     Burrill. 

Writing-  obligatory,  (Law.)  the  technical  name  by 
which  a  bond  is  described  in  pleading.  Burrill. 

WEIT'JNG-BOOK  (rit'jng-bfik),  n.  A  book  to  write 
in,  or  for  practice  in  penmanship.  Ash. 

WRlT'jNG-DBSK,  n.  A  table  or  desk  used  for 
writing  on,  as  a  sloping  school-desk,  or  a  lock-up 
case  with  stationery  and  the  appliances  for  cor- 
responding. Simmmids. 

WRIT'ING-MAs'TJIR  (rlt'ing-mis'ter),  n.  A 
teacher  of  penmanship  or  writing.  Dryden. 

WRIT'JNG-PA'PJgR,  n.  Letter-paper  ;  brief-pa- 
per ;  foolscap,  post,  or  note  paper,  for  writing 
on.  Simmonds. 

WRlT'ING-SCHodL,  re.  A  School  where  writing 
or  penmanship  is  taught.  Ash. 

WEIT'ING-TA'BLB,  re.  A  table  to  write  on  ;  a 
table  for  a  library  or  study.        Ash.  Simmonds. 

WRIT'TEN  (rit'tn),  p.  from  write.— &fe  White. 

Written  law,  statute  law ;   law  deriving  its  force 

from  express  legislative  enactment.  Burrill. 

tWRlz'ZLED  (rlz'zld),  a.     Wrinkled.      Spenser. 

t  WRO'KEN  (ro'kn),  p.  from  wreak.  Wreaked.  — 
See  AVkbak.  Spenser. 

WRONG  (rong),  a.  [Eng.  wring,  vymng,  or  wrested, 
from  A.  S.^  wrincfan,  wrungen ;  Sw.  4-  Dan.  vrang, 
perverse,  iniquitous.  —  "  Wrong  is  merely  wrung 
or  wrested  from  the  right  or  ordered  line  of  con- 
duet."  Tooke.  —  The  word  answering  to  it  in  It. 
is  tarto,  p.  of  torcere,  to  twist,  to  wring ;  whence 
the  Fr.  tort,  wrong.] 

1.  Not  right ;  not  just ;  not  proper  ;  unbe- 
coming ;  contrary  to  the  moral  law ;  unjust. 

If  it  be  right  to  comply  with  the  wrong,  then  it  is  wrong  to 
comply  with  the  right.  Leslie. 

Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black  white,  foul  fair, 
Wrong  right,  base  noble,  old  young,  coward  valiant.  Shak. 

2.  Not  physically  right ;  unfit ;  unsuitable. 
And  told  me  I  had  turned  the  wrong  side  out.  SJiak. 

3.  Incorrect ;  erroneous  ;  not  true. 

By  false  intelligence  or  v;rong  surmise.  Shak. 

Wrong,  ambitious,  and  false  ideas.  Addison. 

WR6NG  (rong),  n.  1.  A  deviation  from  right ;  an 
act  of  injustice  ;  an  injury  to  another  ;  a  viola- 
tion of  another's  rights  ;  a  trespass. 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely.  S?tak. 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance. 
We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs.    Shak. 

2.  Error ;  wrong  state  or  position. 

When  jjeople  once  are  in  the  ivrong. 

Each  Ime  they  add  is  much  too  long.  Trior. 

3.  {Law.)  The  violation  of  a  right,  or  of  law, 
either  by  a  positive  act,  or  negatively,  by  with- 
holding from  another  that  which  is  his  due,  or 
neglecting  to  comply  with  some  express  require- 
ment of  law ;  an  injury.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  See  Injury. 
WRONG,  ad.     Not  rightly  ;  amiss  ;  erroneously. 

Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  that  writes  amiss.  Pope. 

WR6ng,  V.  a.    \i.   WRONGED  ;  pp.  wkonging, 

WRONGED.] 

1.  To  do  a  wrong  to  :  to  treat  with  injustice  ; 
to  injure  ;  to  use  unjustly. 

Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  lorong  thee?    Shak. 

,   2.  To  impute  evil  to  without  justice. 

You  wrong  me  every  way;  you  wrong  me,  Brutus.     Shak. 

Wr6ng'-D6-BR  (r6ng'd6-er),  re.  1.  One  who  does 
wrong  ;  an  injurious  person.  Sidney. 

2.  (Law.)  One  who  commits  an  injury ;  a 
t(yrt-feasor,  Bouvier, 
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WRONG '-D6-ING,  re.  1.  The  act  of  doing  a  wrong 
or  injury.  Clarke. 

2.  A  ivrong  or  evil  act. 

WRONG'^R  (rong'er),  )j.     One  who  wrongs.  Shak. 
WRONG'FtJL   (rSng'ful),    a.     Injurious  ;  unjust ; 
wrong;  unfair.  "Mis  wrongful deaXm^." Taylor. 
WR6ng'Fi)l-LY  (riSng'fdl-e),  ad.     Unjustly. 

Accusing  the  Lady  Hero  wrongfully.  Sliak. 

WR6NG'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
wrong  or  wrongful ;  evil.  Dr.  Pye  Smith. 

WRONG'HEAD  (rong'hSd),  n.  A  person  of  per- 
verse mind  or  disposition.  Pope. 

WRONG'HEAD,         )  „.   Perverse  in  understand- 

WRONG'HEAD-JfD,  )  ing  ;  obstinately   wrong  in 

opinion  ;  erring  ;  stubborn.     "  A  wrongheaded 

distrust  of  England."  Bp.  Berkeley. 

WRONG'neAD-fD-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
perverse  ;  perverseness.  Chesterjiela. 

tWRONG'L^SS  (rong'les),  n.  Void  of  wrong.  Ash. 

t  WRONG'LesS-LY  (rong'les-le),  ad.  Without 
wrong  or  injustice  ;  justly.  Sidney. 

WRONG'LY  (rong'le),  ad.  Unjustly  ;  amiss.  Shak. 

WRONG'N^SS  (rong'nes),  re.  The  state  or  the 
quality  of  being  wrong ;  error.  Paley. 

WK6N'GOUS(r3ng'gus),a.  (Scotch Law.)  Wrong; 
illegal;  unjust.  Burrill. 

WROTE  (rot),  i.  from  write.     See  Write. 

WROTH  (riwth  or  riitli)  [i-6th,  S.  W.  J.  F. ;  r&wth, 
Ja.K.  Sin.;  roth,  £.],  a.  [A.  S.  wrath.  —  See 
Wrath.]  Excited  by  \vrath ;  angry ;  incensed ; 
exasperated ;  irate  ;  indignant. 

Wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail.  Milton. 

WROUGHT  (viwt),  i.  &  p.  from  work.  [A.  S. 
worhte,  wyrcan,  to  work.] 

1.  Worked ;  performed  by  work ;  effected. 

She  bath  wrought  a  good  work.  Matt.  xxvi.  10. 

Celestial  panoply  divinely  wrought.  Milton. 

2.  Influenced ;  prevailed  on  ;  induced. 

Wrought  upon  by  these  calls.        Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
An  infection  .  .  .  repulsed  and  wrought  out.  Bacon. 

3.  Actuated ;  impelled ;  driven ;  forced.    "By 
his  own  rashness  wrought.^'  Dryden. 

4.  Guided ;  managed,  as  a  vessel,        Milion. 

5.  Agitated;  disturbed.  Shak. 
Wrought  iron.     See  IRON. 

WRtjNG  (rung),  i.  &  p.  from  wring.     See  Wring. 

WRY  (rl),  a.  [A.  S.  writhan,  to  wreathe,  to 
writhe.] 

1.  Crooked  ;  distorted ;  twisted  ;  awry.     "  A 
wrymouth."  Arbuthnot.    "Wryneck."  Sharp. 

2.  Deviating  from  the  right  direction.  "  Wry 
words  and  stammering."  Sidney. 

3.  Perverted ;  wrested. 

He  mangles  and  puts  a  wry  sense  upon  Protestant  writers. 

Atterlmry. 

t  WRY  (ri),  V.  re.  To  be  writhed  or  distorted. 
"  Wrying  but  a  little."  Shak. 

t  WRY  (rl),  V.  a.    To  make  to  deviate  ;  to  distort. 

They  have  . . .  ufryed  his  doctrine.  liobinson. 

WRY'NfiCK  (ri'nSk),  re.  1.  A 

distorted  neck.         Sharp. 

2.    (0>-nith.)    A     scan- 

sorial   bird,   allied  to  the 

woodpecker,  of  the  genus 

Yunx,   particularly    Yunx 

torguilla ;  —  so  called  from 

its    habit    of    turning   its 

head  in  various  directions. 

Yarrell. 

WRY'NECKED   (ri'nekt),    a. 
Having  a  wry  or  crooked  Wryneck 

neck.  Shak.  (Tunx  torguilla). 

t  WRY'NPSS  (ri'nes),  re.  The  state  of  being  wry  ; 
deviation  from  the  right  way.  Montague. 

WYCH'-HA-ZEL,  re.    SeeWiTCH-HAZEE.   P.Cyc. 

WYE§  (wiz),  n.pl.  The  supports  of  the  telescope 
in  the  theodolite  and  in  the  levelling  instru- 
ment ;  —  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
letter  Y,  and  written  also  Y's.  Davies. 

WYND,  re.    An  alley  ;  a  lane.  [Scot.]    Jamieson. 

WY'VfM,  re.  (Her.)  An  imaginary  animal  re- 
sembling a  flying  serpent.  Brande. 


mJeN,  SiE;   MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    BULL,  BUE,  eOle.  —  9,  9,  9,  |,  soft;  B,  G,  g,  1,  hard;   §  as  z ;   1^  as  gz.  — THIS,  this. 
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"V"  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is 
-'^5  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  is  used  chiefly 
in  words  derived  from  that  language.  It  begins 
no  word  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  it  is  pronounced  like  z,  as  in 
Xenophon ;  but  elsewhere  it  is  equivalent  to  ks 
or  to  gz.  As  a  Roman  niuneral  character  it 
stands  for  10,  and  with  a  dash  over  it  (x ),  for 
10,000. 

XAn'TH^I-Ine  (zSn'the-In),  n.  [Gr.  ^avB6s,  yel- 
low.] {Chem.)  The  yellow  coloring  matter, 
soluble  in  water,  of  certain  yellow  flowers,  as  the 
yellow  dahlia.  Millet: 

XAN'THI-AN  (z&n'the-(in),  a.  Pertaining  to  Xan- 
thus,  an  ancient  town  in  Asia  Minor,  especial- 
ly to  marbles  found  near  that  place.        P.  Cyc. 

XAN'THIO  (zSn'thjk),  a.     [Gr.  iavOoi,  yellow.] 

1.  Tending  towards  a  yellow  color,  or  some 
color,  except  green,  of  which  yellow  forms  a 
part,  as  orange,  scarlet,  &c.  Branch. 

2.  {Chem.)  Noting  a  hea-i-y,  oily,  liquid  acid, 
which  is  also  called  sulpho-carbethylic  acid : 
— ^noting  an  oxide,  called  also  uric  oxide,  ob- 
tained from  a  rare  variety  of  urinary  calculus 
and  other  calculous  concretions  ;  and  existing, 
when  isolated,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol.      Miller. 

XAN'THINE  (zSn'thin),  n.  (Chem.)  The  yellow 
coloring  matter,  insoluble  in  water,  existing  in 
certain  yellow  flowers.  The  petals  of  the  sun- 
flower contain  it  in  abundance.  Milter. 

XAN'THITE  (z&n'thit),  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
idocrase,  sometimes  occurring  in  large  brownish- 
yellow  crystals.  Dana. 

XiJV'rOT-CJlf  (zSn'the-um),  m.  [Gr.  Idv^oi- ;  far- 
66i,  yellow.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  composite 
plants,  one  species  of  which,  Xanthium  spino- 
sum,  yields  a  yellow  dye.  Eng.  Cyc. 

XAN'THO  (zSn'tho),  n.  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  bra- 
chyurous  crustaceans,  containing  numerous  spe- 
cies, and  occurring  in  all  seas.  Eng.  Cyc. 

XAN'THO- CON,  n.  [Gr.  |arfljf,  yellow.]  (Jlfin.) 
A  brittle  mineral,  usually  occurring  in  reniform 
masses,  the  interior  of  which  consists  of  minute 
crystals,  and  composed  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  and 
silver ;  —  so  called  from  its  yellow  powder.  Dana. 

XAN'THO-PHYLL,  n.  [Gr.  lavB6i,  yellow,  and 
({tiiV.oVf  a  leaf.]  {Chem.)  A  deep-yellow,  fatty, 
coloring  matter,  insoluble  in  water,  which  re- 
places chlorophyll  in  the  leaves  of  plants  on 
their  turning  yellow,  Kane. 

XAN'THO-KHAM'NINE,  n.  {Chem.)  An  organ- 
ic compound  exi.sting  in  the  ripe  berries  of  cer- 
tain species  of  Rhammis.  Miller. 

XAN-THO-RHI'ZA,  n.  [Gr.  i,av6Ss,  yellow,  and 
pi^a,  a  root.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  small  shrubs 
having  roots  of  a  deep  yellow  color ;  yellow- 
root.  Loudon. 

XAN'THOR-THITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  yellowish  vari- 
ety of  allanite,  containing  much  water.    Dana. 

XAN-THOX'Y-LtJM,  n.  [Gr.  ^av66;,  yellow,  and 
\h?.ov,  wood.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  exogenous 
shrubs  or  trees,  with  yellow  wood  and  prickly 
stems ;  the  toothache-tree  ;  prickly-ash.    Gray. 

XE'BEC  [ze'bok,  Ja.  K.  Sm.  Todd,  Crabb;  ze-bek', 


TFi.],  n.  {Naict.)  A  small  three-masted  ves- 
sel, navigated  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Barbary, 
and  distinguished  by  the  great  projection  of  the 
prow  and  stern  beyond  the  cutwater  and  the 
stern-post  respectively.  Mar.  Diet. 

XE  'JV/-  iJM,  n. ;  pi.  XE  'm-A.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ilvwv.'] 
{Classical  Ant.)  A  present  given  to  a  guest  or 
stranger,  or  to  a  foreign  ambassador.         Crabb. 

t  X?-NOD'0-CHY  (ze-nod'o-ke),  n.  [Gr.  (evoSoxia  ; 
IfVos,  a  guest,  and  itxo\itLi.,  to  receive.]  Recep- 
tion of  strangers  ;  hospitality.  Cockeram. 

,XEISr'0-TIME,  n.  {Min.)  An  opaque,  crystalline 
mineral,  of  various  colors,  resinous  lustre,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  phosphoric  acid  and  yttria. 

Dana. 

X?-RA'§!-A  (ze-ra'zhe-?),  n.  [Gr.  irjpds,  dry.] 
{Med.)  A  disease  of  the  hairs,  which  become 
dry,  cease  to  grow,  and  resemble  down  covered 
with  dust.  Dunglison. 

XE-Rp-COL-LYR'I-UM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ir,poKol- 
>.bpiov;  ^rip^s,  dry,  and  KoXlbpiov,  an  eye-salve.] 
A  dry  coUyrium  or  eye-salve.  Walker. 

XB-EO'DE§  (ze-vo'dez),  re.  [Gr.  ^r,pi,lr,s,  dryish.] 
A  tumor  attended  with  dryness.  Walker. 

XER-O-MY'RUM,  «.  [Gr.  |ij()dj,  dry,  and  ftOpov, 
ointment.]     A  drying  ointment.  Walker. 

xp-ROPH'A-^SY  (ze-rof  ii-je),  n.  [Gr.  ^vpk,  dry, 
and  (^a'yoj,  to  eat ;  Fr.  xrrop/tagie.']  Subsistence 
on  dry  victuals  or  food.  Christian  Ant. 

Xjp-ROPH'THAL-MY  (ze-rSp'thjl-me),  re.  [Gr.  ^rj- 
pocpdaXfila  ;  ivpHs,  dry,  and  i^ett;!/;^,  ophthalmy.] 
{Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  eye,  without  dis- 
charge. Christian  Ant. 

xe-RO'TE§,  n.  [Gr.  ^Tip6Tt,s  ;  ^rjpis,  dry.]  A  dry 
habit  of  body.  Walker. 

XIPH'I-AS  (zife-Ss),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  fi^oj,  a 
sword.] 

1.  {leh.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes, 
including  the  sword-fish.  Tarrell. 

2.  {Asti'07i.)  A  constellation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  ;  —  called  also  Dorado,  and  Sword- 
fish.  Sutton. 

XI-FH1D'!-UM,  re.  [Gr.  |<0O5,  a  sword.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  with  stiff  and  sword-shaped 
leaves.  Loudon.     Crabb. 

XIPH'OID,  or  Xt'PHOID,  a.  [Gr.  |i'0o5,  a  sword, 
and  fl^og,  form.]  {Anat.)  Sword-like  ;  ensiform  ; 
applied  to  a  cartilage  which  terminates  the  ster- 
num beneath,  and  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  sword: — applied  also  to  the  liga- 
ments which  pass  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
this  cartilage  to  the  cartilaginous  prolongation 
of  the  seventh  rib.  Dunglison. 

XI-PHoI'DE§,  n.     Xiphoid  cartilage.     Dunglison. 

XY'LAN-THRAx,  re.  [Gr.  JfjXov,  wood,  and  i'vSpal, 
coal.]  "Wood-coal,  as  distinguished  from  pit- 
coal  ;  bovey  coal.  Hamilton. 

XY'LJ-DINE,  re.  {Chem.)  An  artificial,  organic 
base  or  alkaloid  of  the  aniline  series,  consisting 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Miller. 

XY'LITE,  re.  [Gr.  (dP.ov,  wood.]  1.  (Min.)  A 
mineral  resembling  xylotile  iu  its  constitution 


as  well  as  its  brown  color  and  asbestiform  struo- 
t"i_e-  Dana. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  volatile,  inflammable  liquid, 
soluble  in  water,  derived  from  crude  pyroligne- 
ous  acid.  Gregory. 

XY-LO-bAl' SA-MilM,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Iu-Io/MAto- 
liov,  the  wood  of  the  balsam-tree  ;  Xiilov,  wood, 
and  PiXcai^ov,  balsam.]  A  balsam  obtained  by 
decoction  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Amyris 
Gileadensis  in  water.  Hoblyn. 

XY'LO-jCHLORE,  re.  [Gr.  ^hXov,  wood,  and  x^'^P^^t 
green.]  An  olive-green,  crystalline  mineral, 
closely  resembling  apophyllite,  if  not  a  variety 
f  f  it-  Dana. 

XY-L6g'RA-PH5R,  »•  One  who  engraves  on 
wood ;  a  wood-engraver.  Maunder. 

XY-LQ-GRApH'IC,         ?„.     Relating  to  xylogra- 
XY-LO-GRAPH'I-CAL,  )  phy,  or  to  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  wood.  Ec.  Rev. 

XY-LOG'RA-PHY  (zj-log'rj-fe),  re.  [Gr.  ^Uov, 
wood,  and  ypi^w,  to  write  ;  Fr.  xylographie.] 
Artofengravingonwoodjwood-engraving.Todei. 

XY-LOI'D!NE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  white,  tasteless, 
insoluble  compound  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  starch.  Miller. 

XY'LOLE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon  found 
among  the  oils  separated  from  crude  wood- 
spirit  by  the  addition  of  water.  Miller. 

XY-LOPH'A-gAn,  re.  [Gr.  ^a«v,  wood,  and  ifdyw, 
to  eat.]  {Ent.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects, comprehending  those  of  which  the  larvEe 
devour  the  wood  of  trees  in  which  they  are  de- 
veloped : —  one  of  a  family  of  dipterous  insects, 
thelarvaB  of  which  have  similarly  destructive 
habits.  Brande. 


{Ent.)  Developed  in,  and 
Palmer. 


xy-l6ph'a-gous, 

feeding  on,  wood. 

XY-LOPH'I-AN,  re.  [Gr.  ^bXov,  wood,  and  tpaio,, 
to  love.]  {Ent.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  beetles, 
which  live  on  decayed  wood.  Brande. 

XY-LO'PI-A,  re.  [By  syncope  from  Gr.  ihXav,  wood, 
and  iriKfii,  bitter.  Loiidon.']  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  South  American  plants  ;  bitter-wood. 

Eng.  Cyc. 

XY-l6e':P-TINE,  re.  {Chem.)  A  crystallizable, 
resinous  compound  found  in  the  peat  of  Den- 
mark on  the  remains  of  pine-trees.       Gregory. 

XY'LO-TILE,  re.  {Min.)  An  opaque,  delicately 
fibrous,  glimmering,  wood-brown,  light  or  dark, 
also  green  mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica, 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  water.  Dana. 

^t^'^\     I  «■  [Gr.  ivuTdi ;  ^iu,,  to  polish.]  {Arch.) 

XYS  TOS,  >  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a-  court, 

of  great  length  in  proportion  to  its  width,  with 

porticoes  on  three  sides,  for  the  performance  of 

athletic  exercises.  Brande. 

XYS'TARCPI,  re.  [Gr.  ^varipxos;  lucrnJf,  a  xyst, 
and<i'();^a),  to  rule.]  {Grecian  Ant.)  An  Athe- 
nian officer  who  presided  over  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  xystos.  Wm.  Smith. 

XYS'Tf,R,  re.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  used  for 
rasping  bones,  to  detach  the  periosteum ;  a 
raspatory.  Dunglison. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long;   A,  £,  I,  6,  D",  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   pAre,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL;    HEIR,  HER; 
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Ythe  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  bor- 
_)  rowed  from  the  Greek  T,  and  is  at  the  be- 
ginning of  words  and  syllables  a  consonant, 
and  in  other  situations  a  vowel,  having  the 
sound  of  i,  and  subject  to  the  changes  of  this 
letter.  It  is  used  instead  of  i  at  the  end  of 
words,  as  thy ;  or  when  two  ii  would  come  to- 
gether, as  in  dying ;  and  sometimes  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  as  in  the  words  die  and  dye.  As 
a  numeral  it  has  been  used  to  denote  150,  and 
with  a  dash  over  it  (  y),  150,000.  Y  is  also  a 
corruption  of  the  A.  S.  ge,  as,  y-hore,  y-clept, 
&c.,  i.  e.  bore,  clept,  &c.  —  See  Ge. 

YAC'CA-WOOD  (-wad),  n.  An  ornamental  wood 
of  a  small  tree  in  Jamaica ;  the  Podncarpus 
yacca,  used  for  cabinet  purposes.       Simmonds. 

II  YACHT  (yot)  [ySt,  S.  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. ; 
yS.t,  E.Kenrick],  n.  [Dnt.  jagt;  Gei.  j'acht ; 
Dan.  jagt;  Sw.  jakt. — From  Dut.  jagten,  to 
hasten,  to  pursue  eagerly,  Skinner  and  Lye 
suggest,  and  applied  to  the  vessel  from  its  apt- 
ness for  speed.]  A  small  ship  or  vessel  of  state, 
usually  employed  to  convey  princes,  ambassa- 
dors, or  other  great  personages,  from  one  king- 
dom to  another  :  —  a  name  also  given  to  a  pri- 
vate pleasure  vessel  when  sufficiently  large  for 
a  sea-voyage.  Mar.  Diet. 

fl®=-  A  first-class  yacht  is  one  above  thirty  tons  bur- 
den.    Simmonds. 
Syn.  —  See  Vessel. 

II  YACHT'^R  (ySt'er),  ».  One  who  commands  or 
who  sails  in  a  yacht.  Lady  Blessington. 

II  YACHT'JNG  (yot'ing),  n.  The  act  of  making  a 
voyage  or  excursion  in  a  yacht.  Clarke. 

II  YACHT'ING,  a.     Relating  to  yachts.        Clarke. 

yA  '€IBR,  n.  [Ger.  Jdger,  a  hunter  ;  jagen,  to 
chase,  to  hunt.]  (^Mil.)  One  of  the  light  infantry 
armed  with  rifles  ;  — written  ^Iso  Jager.  Brande. 

YA'h66,  n.  A  name  given  in  a  satirical  romance 
by  Swift  to  one  of  a  race  of  brutes  having  the 
form  o"f  man.  They  are  contrasted  with  the 
Houyhnhnms,  or  horses  endowed  with  reason. 

YAk,  n.  {Zoul.)  An  animal  of  the  bovine  family, 
which  grunts  like  a  pig,  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains or  snowy  regions  of  Thibet,  having  horns 
curved  outwards  on  the  occipital  ridge,  hairy 
nose,  and  tail  covered  with  long  hair ;  the  grunt- 
ing ox ;  sarlyk ;  bulul ;  Poephagus  grunniens  of 
Linnaeus,  or  Boa  Poephagus  of  Colonel  H. 
Smith.  Eng.  Cyc. 

j8®"  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  yaks^  as  the 
Noble  Yak,  the  Wild  Yak,  the  Plough  Yak,  &c.  The 
bushy,  white  tail  of  the  yak  is  much  esteemed  in  the 
East,  where  it  is  borne  as  an  emblem  of  authority,  and 
used  as  a  fly-flapper.    Eng.  Cyc.    Simmonds. 

YAM,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  monoco- 
tyledonous,  twining  shrubs  of  the  genus  Dios- 
corea,  growing  mostly  in  tropical  climates  :  —  a 
tuberous  root,  of  various  species,  of  the  genus 
Dioscorea,  abounding  in  farinaceous  matter,  and 
used  as  an  article  of  food.  Baird. 

jg®^  Dioscorea  sativa,  Dioscorea  alata,  &c.,  yield 
the  common  yam^.  The  tubers  are  oblong,  brown  ex- 
ternally, white  internally,  and  often  very  large,  weigh- 
ing sometimes  as  much  as  30  lbs.  They  are  used  as 
a  substitute  for  potatoes  in  tropical  climates.  Dios- 
corea globosa  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  considered 
the  best  of  Indian  yams.  —  Dioscorea  Japonica,  with 
long  and  slender  tubers,  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  France  and  the  United  States  as  a  substitute  for 
the  potato.     Gray.     Baird. 

YAMA,  n.  [Hind,  yam,  to  restrain,  —  as  re- 
straining mortals  from  evil  by  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment.] (Hindoo  Myth.)  A  deity,  represent- 
ed as  king  of  justice,  provided  with  a  cord  or 
noose,  as  executioner,  presiding  over  the  Na- 
rakas,  or  places  of  future  punishment. 

J.  C.  Thomson. 

SSS^  Yamapura  is  his  residence,  and  thither  the  soul 

departs  after  deatll,  and  receiving  its  sentence  from 

Yama,  either  mounts  to  Swarga,  the  material  heaven, 


descends  to  one  of  the  Narakas,  or  is  born  again  on 
earth  in  the  body,  either  of  men,  beasts,  or  vegeta- 
bles, &c.,  according  to  its  oifencea.    J.  C.  Tliomson. 

yAnk,  v.  a.    To  jerk.     [Local,  U.  S.]      Bartlett. 
YAN'K^E  (ySng'kf),  n.  A  cant  term  for  an  inhab- 
itant or  native  of  New  England,  but  sometimes 
applied  by  foreigners  to  an  inhabitant  or  native 
of  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

j8®=^  Different  etymologies  have  been  assigned  to 
this  word  ;  but  that  of  Heckewelder  is  perhaps  the 
most  probable  one  ;  viz.,  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
word  English  (or  of  the  French  word  .Anglais)  by  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  which  was  pronounced  by 
them  Yangees  or  Yenghees.  JV.  .4.  Reo.  Jamieson,  in 
his  "  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language,"  has  the 
word  yankie,  which  he  deflnes  as  follows :  —  "A 
sharp,  clever  woman,  at  the  same  time  including  an 
idea  of  forwardness." 

At  Yankees,  John,  beware  to  laugh; 

Against  yourself  you  joke: 
For  Yenghees  English  is,  but  half 
By  Indian  natives  spoke.  J.  C.  Richmond. 

YAN'K5E-I§M,  n.  A  Yankee  idiom,  phrase,  cus- 
tom, or  character.  Qu.  Rev. 

YAN'O-LITE,  n.   Axinite.  — See  Axinite.  Dana. 

Ka  O ITR  T,  n.  A  fermented  liquor,  or  milk  beer,  sim- 
ilar to  koumis,  made  by  the  Turks.   Simmonds. 

YAP,  V.  n.  To  bark ;  to  yelp  ;  to  yaup.  V Estrange. 

YAP'ON,  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  found  in  Virginia 
and  southward  along  the  coast,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  for  tea  ;  the  South  Sea  tea  ;  Uex 
eassine ;  —  written  also  yaupon,  youpon.     Gray. 

t  YAR'ApB,  n.  The  power  of  moving  or  being 
managed  at  sea  ;  —  applied  to  a  ship.       North. 

YARD,  n.  [A.  S.  gyrd,  gird,  gyrda,  gyrde,  geard, 
a  staff,  rod.] 

1.  The  English  and  American  unit  of  length, 
of  which  all  other  measures  of  length  are  parts 
and  multiples,  and  of  which  one  third  part  is  a 
foot.      Aet  of  Parliament,  June,  1824.   Burrill. 

JS^  Originally  uncertain  length  was  denoted  by  a 
yard.  As  a  linear  measure  the  yard  varies  considera- 
bly in  different  parts  of  the  British  kingdom  :  at  Hert- 
ford the  land-yard  is  3  feet,  at  Saltash,  16J  feet,  at 
Falmouth  and  Bridgend,  18  feet,  and  at  Downpatriclc, 
21  feet.     Richardson.     Simmonds. 

2.  f(Areh.)  A  spear  or  rafter  in  a  timber- 
roof.  Britton. 

3.  (^Naut.)  A  long  piece  of  timber  suspended 
on  the  masts  of  a  ship,  to  extend  the  sails  to 
the  wind.  Navt.  Diet. 

4.  {Astron.)  A  popular  name  given  to  the 
three  stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion;  —  called  also 
Golden  Yard.  JSutton. 

YARD,  re.  [M.  Goth,  yards;  A.  S.  geard;  Dut. 
gaard;  Dan.  gaard;  Sw.  gard.  —  From  A.  S. 
gyrdan,  to  gird.  Michardson.  —  See  Garden, 
Okchard.]  a  small  piece  of  enclosed  ground, 
usually  one  adjoining  a  house  ;  an  enclosure 
of  ground  for  any  purpose,  as  a  brick-yard,  a 
navy-yard,  a  cow-yard,  a  barn-yard,  &c.  Dryden. 

Yard  of  land.    See   Yardland Liberty   of  the 

yard,  a  liberty  sometimes  granted  to  a  person  impris- 
oned for  a  debt,  of  going  in  the  prison-yard  or  witllin 
other  prescribed  limits,  on  his  giving  a  bond  not  to 
pass  beyond  those  limits. 

YARD,  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  yard ;  to  shut  up  in 
a  yard,  as  cattle;  as,  "To  yard  cows." 

YARD'-ARM,  n.  {Naut.)  One  half  of  a  ship's 
yard ;  the  portion  projecting  on  each  side  of  a 
mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

Yard-arm  andyard^arm,  noting  the  position  of  two 
ships  when  they  are  so  near  that  their  yard-arms 
nearly  touch  each  other.  Mar.  Diet. 

YARD'LAND,  re.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  quantity  of 
land,  varying,  in  different  places  in  England, 
from  fifteen  to  forty  acres.  Coioell. 

YARD'STIOK,  re.  A  stick  three  feei;  long  used  for 
measuring  cloth,  &c.  Simmonds. 

YARD'WAND  (yard'wSnd),  re.  A  measure  of  a 
yard ;  a  yardstick.  Collier. 


tYARE,  a.  [A.  S.  ffearo,  gearw,  prepared.] 
Ready  ;  dexterous ;  nimble  ;  eager.  Shak. 

t  yArE'LY,  ad.    Dexterously ;  skilfully.      Shak. 

YARK,  V.  a.    See  Yerk.  Todd. 

YARN,  re.  \A.^.  gearn;  Dut.  garen;  Fis.  Jern; 
Ger.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  S;  Icel.  yarn.] 

1.  Thread  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  &c.  ;  wool, 
cotton,  flax,  or  hemp  spun  or  drawn  out  and 
twisted  into  threads. 

2.  (Rope-making.)  One  of  the  threads  of 
which  a  rope  is  composed.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  A  word  used  by  sailors  to  denote  a  story 
or  tale ;  as,  "  A  long  yarn."     [Vulgar.]    Dana. 

tYARR,  ti.  re.  [Ij.  hirrio,  irrio.]  To  growl  or  snarl, 

as  a  dog.  Ainsicorth. 

YAR'RISH,  a.  Having  a  rough,  dry  taste.  Clarke. 

YAR'ROW,  re.  [A.  S.  gearwe.l  (Bot.)  A  peren- 
nial herb  with  a  compound,  flat-topped  corymb, 
and  leaves  twice-pinnately  parted ;  millefoil; 
AehiUea  millefolium.  Gray. 

YAT-4-aHAM',  n.    See  Atagan. 

YATE,  yj.  Agate.  [Local,  Eng.]  Spenser.  Wright. 

YAUP,  re.  The  cry  of  a  child  or  bird  ;  a  yelping. 
[Scotland;  colloquial  in  the  U.  S.]      Jamieson. 

YAUP,  or  YAWP,  V.  re.  To  yelp  ;  to  cry,  as  a  child 
or  bird ;  —  written  also  yaulp,  yap,  and  yajj-'. 
[Scotland.]  Jamieson. 

YAUP'JfR,  n.     One  that  yaups.  A.  Everett. 

YAW,  re.  (Naut.)  A  temporary  deviation  of  a 
ship  from  the  direct  line  of  the  course.  Mar.  Diet. 

YAW,  V.  n.  (Naid.)  To  steer  wild  or  out  of  the 
line  of  the  course,  as  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

YAwL,  re.  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  boat,  rather  nar- 
row, and  usually  rowed  with  four  or  six  oars ;  — 
written  also  yaul.  Mar.  Diet. 

yAwL,  v.  re.    To  cry  out ;  to  yell,    [e.]    Fairfax. 

YAwn,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  gconan,  geonian,  gynian; 
Dut.  geeuwen  ;  Ger.  gcihnen ;  Icel.  gingina.  — 
Gr.  ^aivui ;    L.  hio,  hians.']      \i.  yawned  ;  pp. 

YAWNING,  YAWNED.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth,  as  in  drowsiness,  dul- 
ness,  fatigue,  ennui,  &c. ;  to  gape  ;  to  oscitate. 

When  a  man  yavmeth,  he  cannot  hear  so  well.        Bacon. 

2.  To  open  wide.  "  The  yawning  cliff."  Prior. 

3.  To  express  desire  by  yawning,     [e.] 

The  chiefest  thing  at  which  layreformers  yanm  is,  that  the 
clergy  may,  through  conformity  m  condition,  be  poor  as  the 
apostles  were.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  Gape. 

YAWN,  re.  1.  The  act  of  yawning ;  an  involunta- 
ry opening  of  the  jaws  from  drowsiness,  ennui, 
or  dulness ;  oscitation  ;  a  gaping.  Pope, 

2.  Act  of  opening  wide.  Addison, 

YAwN'ING,  p.  a.     1.  That  yawns  ;  gaping ;  open- 
ing wide.     "  The  2/awreire^  grave.         Cimrchill. 
2.  Sleepy;  slumbering.  Shak. 

YAwN'ING,  re.    The  act  of  one  who  yawns. 

Yawning  has  been  conceived  to  be  owing  to  torpor  in  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  Bunglison. 

yAwN'ING-LY,  ad.  In  a  yavming  manner ;  with 
yawns  or  gapes.  Bp,  Hall. 

YAW?,  re.  pi.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  Antilles 
and  of  Africa,  characterized  by  tumors  of  a  con- 
tagious character,  which  resemble  strawberries, 
raspberries,  or  champignons,  ulcerate,  and  are 
accompanied  by  emaciation ;  —  called  also  fram- 
hcesia.  The  disease  differs  somewhat  in  Amer- 
ica and  Africa.  Dunglison. 

fY-CLAD' (e-MW),  p.  for  e!ad.  Clothed.  SJiak. 
«®-The  y  is  an  old  English  particle  prefixed  to 
participles,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ge. 

t  Y-CLEPED'  (e-klept'),  p.     Called ;  named. 
Come  tliou  goddesa  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  ycleped  Euphrosyne.  Milton. 
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t  Y-DRAD'  (e-drad'),  P-     Dreaded.  Spenser. 

YE,  pron,  [A.  S.  ge.'\  The  nominative  pi.  of  thou. 
/jE^It  is  never  used  but  where  the  plural  ia  really 
meant,  and  generally  only  in  the  solemn  style.  It 
was  formerly  used,  especially  in  poetry,  in  the  objec- 
tive case  ;  as,  "  Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I 
hate  ye.."     Shah, 

II  YEA  (ya  OT  ye)  [ya,  S.  J.  E.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C. ; 
ye,  W.  P.  Wb. ;  ya  or  ye,  F.]y  ad.  [M.  Goth, 
/a,  jai ;  A.  S.  gea ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  ^ 
Icel.y«.  —  W.  ie.] 

■    1.    Yes  ;  ay ;  —  a  particle  expressing  afSrma- 
tion  or  assent;  —  correlative  to  3iay. 

Whilst  one  saya  only  yea,  and  t'  other  nay.  DenJiam. 

il^'  Yea  sometimes  serves  to  introduce  a  subject 
with  the  sense  of  trulyy  veHly,  indeed. 

Ilia,  hath  God  said,  Te  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the 
girdcn?  Gen.  iii.l. 

2.  A  particle  by  which  the  sense  of  something 
preceding  is  enforced  ;  not  only  so,  but  more. 

I  am  weary;  yea,  my  memory  is  tired.  Shak. 

j^=  This  word  is  antiquated,  being  now  rarely  used 
except  in  the  solemn  style.  Yea  and  7iay,  formerly  in 
use,  belong  to  the  solemn  style,  now  superseded  by  yes 
and  no. —  Yea  and  nay  were  formerly  sometimes  used 
to  connect  clauses  of  sentences  with  similar  import. 
"  A  good  man  always  profits  by  his  endeavor ;  yea, 
when  he  is  absent ;  nay,  when  he  is  dead,  by  his 
example  and  memory."    B.  Joiison. 

/j^"  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Fry  -  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  nay^  pay,  &c. ;  but  Steele  or  Brightland, 
Dr.  Jones,  who  wrote  the  '  New  Art  of  Spelling,'  in 
dueen  Anne's  time,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pro- 
nounce it  like  the  pronoun  ye.  Though  so  many  are 
against  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  latter 
mode  the  best;  first,  as  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
general  sound  of  the  diphthong;  next,  as  it  is  more 
related  to  its  familiar  substitute  yes  ;  and,  lastly,  un- 
less my  memory  greatly  fails  me,  because  it  is  always 
so  pronounced  when  contrasted  with  nay  ;  as  in  that 
precept  of  the  gospel,  '  Let  your  communication  be 
yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay.'  "      Walker. 

Most  of  the  orthoepists  more  recent  than  Walker 
pronounce  this  word  ya. 
Syn.  —  See  Indeed. 
11  YEA,  or  YEA,  n.      1.   An  affirmative  vote,  or 
one  who  votes  in  the  affirmative ;  ay.       liastel. 
2.  A  term  denoting  stability  and  certainty. 

All  the  promises  of  God  in  liim  are  yea,  and  in  him  amen, 
unto  the  glory  of  God  by  us.  2  Cor.  i.  20. 

Yeas  and  nays,  the  votes  of  members  of  a  legislative 
body  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  negative  of  a  prop- 
osition as  given  orally  by  answering  yea  or  nay  when 
their  names  are  called,  and  as  recorded  in  a  list  of 
their  names. 

fYEAD,  or  YEDE,  v.  n.  [i.  yode.]  To  go;  to 
march  ;  to  proceed.  —  See  Yede.  Spenser. 

YEAN,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  eanian,  geeane.']  [^.  yeaned  ; 
pp.  YEANING,  YEANED.]  To  bring  forth  young, 
as  a  sheep  ;  to  lamb.  Dryd&n. 

YEANED  (yend),  p.  a.  Brought  forth,  as  a  lamb. 
"  The  new-geaned  lamb."  Fletcher. 

YEAN'LING,n.  The  young  of  sheep  ;  a  lamb,   [r.] 

All  the  yeanlings  which  were  streaked  and  pled.  Shak. 

YEAR  (yer),  n.  [M.  Goth..jer;  A.  S.gear;  Dut. 
j'aar;  Fis.  Jer  \  Ger.  Jahr;  Dan.  arr;  Sw.  ar; 
Icel.  dr.'] 

1.  A  system,  or  cycle  of  several  months,  usu- 
ally twelve  months,  or  the  interval  of  time  in 
which  the  sun  moves  through  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  ecliptic.  Hutton. 

2.  A  period  or  space  of  time  measured  by  the 
revolution  of  some  celestial  body  in  its  orbit. 
Thus  the  interval  of  time  between  two  succes- 
sive returns  of  Jupiter  to  the  same  point  in  the 
zodiac  is  the  year  of  Jupiter.  Hutton. 

Lunar  year,  the  space  of  twelve  lunar  months. — 
Lunar  astronomical  year,  a  year  consisting  of  twelve 
lunar  synodical  months,  being  shorter  than  the  solar 
year  by  about  ten  days  and  twenty-one  hours.  This 
difference  is  the  foundation  of  the  epact, — Lunar 
civil  year  is  either  common  or  embolisraic.  The 
common  lunar  year  consists  of  twelve  lunar  civil 
months,  or  354  days.  The  embolismic  or  intercalary 
lunar  year  consists  of  thirteen  lunar  civil  months,  or 
384  days.  —  Civil  year,  civil  solar  year.  See  SOLAR. 
—  Common  civil  year,  a  year  consisting  of  365  days. 
—  Bissextile  or  leap  year,  a  year  consisting  of  366  days, 
and  occurring  every  fourth  year.  It  has  one  inter- 
calary day,  introduced  at  the  end  of  February,  which 
month  in  leap  year  consists  of  twenty-nine  days,  — 
Julian  year,  a  year  consisting  of  365  days,  with  an 
additional  day  every  fourth  year,  or  every  year  divisi- 
ble by  four  without  remainder.  See  Style.—  Ore- 
dorian  year,  the  Julian  year  corrected  by  this  rule,  — 
that  instead  of  every  secular  or  hundredth  year  being 


bissextile,  only  every  fourth  secular  year  is  bissextile. 
See  Style.  —  Anomalistic  ^ear,  the  interval  of  time 
between  two  successive  returns  of  the  eartli  to  its  per- 
ihelion, being  longer  than  the  sidereal  year  by  4  min- 
utes and  39.7  seconds.  —  Mstrojtomical  solar  year,  civil 
solar  year,  sidereal,  or  astral  year,  tropical  year.  See 
Solar. 

j^'  Year  originally  denoted  a  revolution,  and  was 
not  limited  to  that  of  the  sun.  Accordingly  it  is  found 
by  the  oldest  accounts  that  people  have  at  different 
limes  expressed  other  revolutions  by  it,  particularly 
that  of  the  moon ;  and  consequently  that  the  years 
of  some  accounts  are  to  be  reckoned  only  months,  and 
sometimes  periods  of  two,  or  three,  or  four  months. 
Hutton. 

YEAR'-BOOK  (ygr'bilk),  n.  1.  A  book  of  law  re- 
ports published  annually.  Blackstone, 
JS^  The  year-books  are  the  oldest  English  reports 
extant,  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and 
ending  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They  derive 
their  name  from  the  fact  of  having  been  annually  pub- 
lished, and  are  called  by  old  law  writers  "  books  of 
the  years  and  terms."  They  consist  of  eleven  parts 
or  volumes,  written  in  law  French,  and  extend  over 
a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  series  is, 
however,  in  some  parts  broken.    BurrilL 

2.  Any  book  published  yearly,  and  giving  an 
account  of  events  occurring  during  the  year,  or 
of  facts  relating  to  any  subject,  as  a  year-book 
of  facts,  a  turf-register,  &c.  Simmonds. 

tYEARED  (yerd),  a.  Containing  years.  B.  Jonson. 

YEAR'LING,  n.  An  animal  a  year  old,  or  in  the 
second  year  of  its  age.  Ash. 

YEAR'LING,  c*.    Being  a  year  old.  Pope. 

YEAR'LY,  a.  1.  Annual ;  occurring  once  every 
year.     "A  yearly  solemn  feast.'*  Spenser. 

2.  Lasting  a  year.  Prior. 

Syn. —  Yearly  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  annu- 
al from  the  Latin ;  and  they  both  signify  happening 
©very  year ;  anniversary,  returning  with  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  year.  Yearly  course;  annual  rent ;  half- 
yearly  rent ;  annual  plant  or  publication  ;  an  anniver- 
sary holiday  or  celebration. 

YEAR'LY,  ad.  Annually;  once  a  year;  every 
year.     "  Blessings  yearly  showered."    Dryden. 

YEARN  (yern),  v.  n.  [A.  S.  geornian,  girnan, 
gyrnan ;  georn,  desirous,  eager.]  \i.  yearned  ; 
pp.  yearning,  yearned.]  To  feel  great  inter- 
nal uneasiness  from  longing,  tenderness,  or 
pity  ;  to  feel  a  strong  desire. 

Your  mother's  heart  yearns  towards  you.         Addison. 

YEARN,  V.  a.    To  grieve  ;  to  pain  ;  to  vex.     [r.] 

It  would  yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Shak. 

fYEARN'FUL,  I*.  Mournful.  Damon  arid  Pythias. 

YEARN'ING,  n.    The  act  or  the  state  of  one  who 

yearns  ;  earnest  or  strong  desire.         Spectator. 

YEARN'ING§,  n.  pi.  The  maws  or  stomachs  of 
young  calves,  used  as  rennet  for  curdling  milk. 
[Scotland.]  Simmonds. 

t  YEARTH,  n.     The  earth.  Chaucer. 

YEAST  (yest),  n.  [A.  S.  gist ;  Dut.  gist,  gest ; 
Ger.  gdscht.  — Mid.  L.  gesta,  gistum.]  The  mass 
which  rises  to  the  surface  during  the  fermenta- 
tion of  grape  juice,  infusion  of  malt,  or  other 
similar  liquids  ;  barm  used  for  leavening  bread ; 
spume  ;  froth  ;  ferment.  Gh'egory. 

j^^A  multitude  of  small,  oval,  organized  bodies, 
which  do  not  exceed  one  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  which,  when  viewed  under 
the  microscope,  are  seen  to  consist  of  nucleated  cells, 
form  the  essential  constituent  of  yeast.  The  prop- 
erty for  which  it  is  chiefly  valued  is  that  of  exciting 
the  vinous  fermentation  in  saccharine  liquids,  and  in 
various  farinaceous  substances.  Miller.  Wood^Bache. 

j6®^  Tlie  presence  of  yeast,  though  it  is  insoluble, 
is  sufficient  to  cause  the  resolution  of  sugar  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  alcohol,  a  decomposition  which  can  be 
effected  by  no  other  means.     Qraham. 

j@^ "  The  old  spelling  and  pronunciation  (yest) 
seem  to  have  quite  yielded  to  those  here  given, 
(yeast)."     Smart. 

YEAST'Y,  a.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  re- 
sembling, yeast.  For.  Qu.  Rev. 

t  YEDE,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  gangead."]  {i.  tode.]  To 
go  ;  to  march  ;  to  proceed.  Spenser. 

YELK  [yelk,  W.  J.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ;  yok,  S.  F. ; 
yelk  or  yok.  P.],  n.  [A.  S.  gealew,  yellow ;  geo- 
lea,  yelk.]  The  yellow  part  of  an  egg.  —  See 
Yolk.  Bacon. 

j^^  This  word  is  often  written  both  yelk  and  yolk. 
Yelk  is  preferred  by  Martin,  Johnson,  Nares,  Walker, 


and  Webster;  yolk,  by  Bailey,  JamesoD, Richardson, 
and  Smart.  "  It  is  commonly  pronounced,  and  often 
written,  ?/o/A:."  Johnson.  "Johnson  seems  justly  to 
have  preferred  the  mode  [yelk]  of  writing  and  pro- 
nouncing this  word  as  more  agreeable  botii  to  etymol- 
ogy and  the  best  usage."  Walker.  "The  old  form 
yelk  appears  to  have  gone  out  of  use."  Smart.  "  Yelk 
is  the  proper  word  ;  yolk  is  a  corruption."   Webster. 

YELL,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  gyllan,  gielUm;  Dut.  gillen  ; 
Frs.  gaWen;  Ger.  gdlhn,  to  sound;  gall,  a 
sound.]  \i.  yelled  ; pp.  yelling,  yelled.]  To 
cry  out  with  a  hideous  noise,  or  with  horror  and 
agony;  to  scream.  "  Fe^mp- monsters,"  Milton. 

The  night  raven,  that  still  deadly  yeUs.  Spenser. 

YELL,  V.  a.     To  utter  with  a  yell.  Shak. 

YELL,  n.    A  loud,  hideous  outcry ;  a  scream. 

"With  like  timorous  accent  and  (lire  yell 

As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 

la  spread  in  populous  cities.  Mak, 

YELL'jNGj  n.  The  act  or  the  noise  of  one  who, 
or  that  which,  ypUs.  Hackluyt. 

YEL'LOW  (ygl'16)  [ySl'lo,  W.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm. 
R. ;  yai'Io,  S.^  Nares,  Scott],  a.  [A.  S.  geleio, 
gealew;  lint.'geeli  Ger.  gelb  ;  Dan.  guul;  Sw. 
gul.  —  It.  giallo ;  Old  Fr.  gialne ;  Fr.  jaune.  — 
See  Gold.]  Being  of  a  bright,  gold-like  color ; 
of  the  color  of  gold.  "  The  yellow  sheaf."  Milton. 

Scarce  Been,  he  wades  among  the  yellow  broom.  Thomson, 
jeeg=- "  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  JMr.  Scott,  Dr.  Jones, 
and  Mr.  Fry  pronounce  this  word  as  if  written  yaC 
low,  rhyming  with  tallow.  But  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Perry  preserve  the  e  in  its 
pure  sound,  and  rhyme  the  word  with  mellow.  The 
latter  mode  is,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  the  best,  both 
as  more  agreeable  to  analogy  and  the  best  usage ;  for 
T  am  much  deceived  if  the  former  pronunciation  do 
not  border  closely  on  the  vulgar."    Walker. 

YEL'J^OW,  n.  Yellow  color;  the  color  of  gold  ; 
one  of  the  three  primary  colors. —  See  Pkimary. 
Chrome  yellow,  {Ckem.)  a  yellow  pigment  consisting 
of  chromate  of  lead.  —  Kind's  yellow,  a  mixture  of 
arsenious  acid  and  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  or  orp;- 
ment.  Miller. 

YEL'LOW,  v.Lc.   To  make  or  render  yellow.  Shak. 

YEL'LOW,  V.  n.    To  become  yellow.  Dyer. 

YEL'LOW-BIRD,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  small  insesso- 
rial  bird  of  the  family  Fringillidee,  or  finches  ; 
Fringilla  tristis  of  Linnseus,  or  Carduelis  Amer- 
icana of  Brisson.  The  summer  plumage  of  the 
male  is  a  rich  lemon  yellow,  fading  into  white 
towards  the  rump,  black  wings  and  tail,  the  for- 
mer tipped  and  edged  with  white.  In  winter 
the  yellow  is  changed  to  a  brown  olive.  Wilson. 

YEL'LOW-BLOa'SOMED  (-blSs'somd),  a.  Having 
yellow  blossoms  or  flowers.  Goldsmith. 

YEL'LOW— BOY,  n.  A  cant  name  for  a  guinea, 
eagle,  or  other  gold  coin.  Arhuthnot. 

YEL'LOW-BREAST'l^D,  a.  Having  a  yellow 
breast,  as  a  bird.  Hill. 

Y^IL'LOW-B&NT'JNG,  n.  {Ornith.)  A  coniros- 
tral,  passerine  bird  of  brilliant  plumage,  the 
head  and  breast  being  of  a  fine  lemon-yellow 
color,  and  the  back  of  a  rich  chestnut-brown  ; 
yellow-hammer ;  Emberiza  citrinella.      Yarrell. 

YEL'L0W-c6p'P^R-AS,  n.      {Min.)   A  translu- 
cent, yellow  mineral,  of  pearly  lustre,   occur- 
ring in  small  grains,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
sulphuric  acid,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  water; ' 
—  called  also  copiapite,  Dana. 

YEL'LOW-EARTH,  n.  A  massive,  dull,  s.oft  min- 
eral, of  a  ochre-yellow  color,  adhering  to  the 
tongue,  and  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  iron, 
and  lime ;  —  sometimes  used  as  a  yellow  paint, 
but  more  frequently  made  red  by  calcination, 
and  sold  under  the  names  of  Prussia7i  red,  Eng- 
lish red,  &c.  Cleaveland.     TJre. 

YEL'LOW-FE'V^R,  n.  {Med.)  A  very  dangerous 
fever,  complicated  in  its  second  stage  with  jaun- 
dice, and  accompanied  by  vomiting  of  black 
matter  ;  —  called  also  hlach-vomit.  It  is  endemic 
only  within  the  tropics,  but  has  occurred  epi- 
demically in  the  temperate  regions.  Dimglison. 

YEL'LOW-GOLD§,«.  Akindof  flower.  S.  Jonson. 


YEL'LOW-HAiRED  (-bird), 
hair. 


Having  yellow 
Clarke. 


YEL'LOW-HAM'M^R,   n.      [Ger.   ammer,  gold- 
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ammer.']     {Ornith.)  The  yellow-bunting.  —  See 
Yellow-bunting.  Yarrell. 

JS^  "  I  have  ventured  to  restore  to  this  bird  what 
I  believe  to  have  been  its  first  English  name,  yellow- 
ammer,  although  it  appears  to  have  been  printed  yel- 
low-ham and  yelloiD-liavnaer  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Turner  and  Merret  to  the  present  time.  The 
word  ammer  is  a  well-known  German  term  for  bunt- 
ing in  very  common  use.  .  .  .  Our  mode  of  prefixing 
the  letter  h  to  the  word  appears  to  be  unnecessary,  and 
even  erroneous,  as  suggestii\g  a  notion  which  has  no 
reference  to  any  known  habit  or  quality  in  the  bird." 
Yarrell. 

YEL'LOW-ISH,  a.  Somewhat  yellow.  Woodward. 

YEL'LOW-ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
yellowish ;  yellowish  color.  Boyle. 

YEL'LOW-LEAVED  (-levd),  a.  Having  yellow 
leaves,  as  a  plant.  Barton. 

YEL'LOW-NESS,  7i.     1.  The  state  or  the  quality 

of  being  yellow  ;  yellow  color.  Bacon. 

2.  t  Jealousy.  Shak. 

YEL'LOW-RAT'TLE,  n.  (Bof.)  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Rhinanthus,  having 
compressed,  ringent  corollas.  Loudon. 

YEL'LOW-r66t,  n.  (Bot.)  A  ranunculaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Xanthoi'hiza,  having  roots 
of  a  deep  yellow  color.  Loudon. 

YEL'LO  WS  (ySl'lox),  n.pl.  1.  A  disease  in  horses  ; 

the  jaundice.  Youatt. 

2.  A  disease  fatal  to  peach-trees.  Cole. 

YEL'LOW-THROAT  (-throt),  n.  (^Ornith.)  A 
small  North  American  singing-bird ;  Sylvia 
Marllandica  ;  —  commonly  called  Maryland 
yellow-throat.  Wilson. 

YEL'LOW-TOP,  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  herds- 
grass  ;  —  called  also  white-top.        Farm.  Ency. 

YEL'LOW-WOOD  (-wfid),  n.  {Bot.)  A  small 
American  tree  of  the  genus  Cladrastis,  with 
yellow  wood.  Gh^ay. 

YEL'LOW-WORT  (yel'lo-wUrt),  n.  {Bot.)  A  Eu- 
ropean plant  havinn;  bright  yellow  corollas  and 
scarlet  stigmas;  Chlora perfoliata.     Eng.  Cyc. 

YELP,  V.  n.  [A.  S.  gealpan.']  [i.  yelped  ;  pp. 
YELPING,  YELPED.]  To  bark,  as  a  beagle- 
hound  after  his  prey  ;  to  bark  ;  to  yaup.  Fulke. 

YELP'ING,  n.     The  barking  of  a  dog.    Maunder. 

YE'NiTE,  n.  {Min.)  A  brittle,  black  mineral,  of 
submetallic  lustre,  sometimes  occurring  in  crys- 
tals, and  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  lime.  Dana. 

YEND,  o.  M.     To  throw.    [Local,  Eng.]     T.  Boys. 

YEO'MAN  (yo'm^n)  [yo'm^n,  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 

K.  Sm.  It.  C.  Wb. ;  yem'mun,  S.  Scott,  Smith, 
Barclay;  yum'mun,  Kenrick],  Ji.;  pi.  yeo'men 
(yo'men).  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  From 
Frs.  ^ema2^,  a  villager.  Junius. — From  Goth. 
gumUj  a  man.  Serenius. — From  A.  S.  geong, 
young.  Skinner.  Lewis.  Smith, — From  A.  S. 
gemmne.     Verstegan.     Burrill.     Gibbs.'] 

1.  In  England,  a  freeholder  under  the  rank  of 
gentleman  ;  a  commoner  ;  —  a  man  of  small  es- 
tate in  land  ;  a  farmer :  —  an  upper  servant  in  a 
nobleman's  family: — an  officer  of  the  king's 
household:  —  a  ceremonious  title  given  to  sol- 
diers, as  for  their  manly  bearing.  P.  Cyc.  Smart. 

The  t[tle  of  j/contaji  waa  formerly  one  of  more  dignity  than 
now  belongs  to  it.  It  signified  originally  a  yewinan,  so  called 
from  bearing  the  bow  in  battle.  Pullenn. 

2.  {Naut.)  An  officer  in  a  vessel  of  war,  hav- 
ing charge  of  a  store-room.  Dana. 

Yeoman  of  the  ffuard^  a  body-guard  of  the  English 
sovereign,  consisting  of  one  hundred  men.        P.  Cyc. 

JE^?=Inthe  United  States  this  word  seems  not  to 
have  any  very  definite  meaning.  It  is  usually  put  as 
an  addition  to  the  names  of  parties  in  declarations 
and  indictments.     Burrill.     Bouvier. 

jfi®="  However  widely  etymologists  are  divided  in 
the  derivation  of  this  word,  orthoepists  are  not  less 
different  in  tJieir  pronunciation  of  it.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Coote,  (author  of  the  'Elements  of 
Grammar,')  Steele's  Grammar,  (published  in  cLueen 
Anne's  time,)  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Buchan- 
an, pronounce  it  with  the  diphthong  short,  as  if  writ- 
ten yUmman  ;  Dr.  Kenrick  pronounces  it  as  if  written 
yUmman;  Mr.  Elphinston  (who  quotes  Langham,  the 
famous  reformer  of  orthography  in  Q,ueen  Elizabeth's 
time,  for  the  same  pronunciation)  sounds  the  p.o  like 
ec;  and  Dr.  Jones,  the  author  of  the  'New  Art  of 
Spelling,'  in  Q,ueen  Anne's  time,  pronounces  it  in  the 


same  manner ;  to  which  we  may  add  Ben  Jonson, 
who  says  that  yeoman,  people,  and  jeopardy^  were  truer 
written  yemauj  pdple,Jepardy.  But  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Perry,  Entick,  and  Pry  pronounce  the  eo  like  long 
open  0,  as  if  written  yoman;  and  this  last  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  received  pronunciation.  It  is  that 
which  we  constantly  hear  applied  to  the  king's 
body-guard,  and  it  is  that  which  has  always  been  the 
pronunciation  on  the  stage,  —  an  authority,  which, 
in  this  case,  may  not,  perhaps,  improperly  be  called 
the  best  echo  of  tlie  public  voice.  I  well  remember 
hearing  Mr.  Garrick  pronounce  the  word  in  this  man- 
ner, in  a  speech  in  King  Lear:  *■  Tell  me,  fellow,  is  a 
madman  a  gentleman  or  a  ydman.^  "     Walker. 

II  YEO'MAN-LIKE,  a.    Like  a  yeoman.      Clarke. 

II  YE6'MAN-LY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  yeo- 
man.   "  His  yeomafily  father,"  B.  Jonson. 

II  YEO'MAN-RY,  n.  The  collective  body  of  yeo- 
men ;  yeomen  collectively.  Bacon. 

YER'GAS,  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  wrapper 
made  for  horse-cloths.  Simmonds. 

YERK  [ygrk,  S.  W.  P.  E.  K.  Sm. ;  yerk  or  yark, 
Ja.],  V.  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.  —  See 
Jerk.]     {i.  yerked  ;  pp.  yerking,  yerked.] 

1.  To  turn  out  with  a  quick  spring,  as  a  horse 
his  heels  in  kicking ;  to  jerk  ;  to  kick.       Shak. 

2.  fTo  strike,  beat,  or  lash,  with  a  quick 
spring  of  a  whip.  Spenser. 

YERK,  V.  n.     1.-  To  throw  out  the  heels  with  a 

quick  spring,  as  a  horse ;  to  kick,  [r.]  Holland. 

2.  To  move  with  a  jerk,     [r.]        Beau.  «Sf  Fl. 

YERK,  n.     A  jerk  j  a  kick,     [r.]  Johnson. 

YERN,  V.  a.    See  Yearn. 

t  YERN'FUL,  a.  Melancholy ;  grievous.  OldPlay. 

YER'NUT,  71.    A  pig-nut ;  an  earth-nut.    Clarice. 

YES  [yes,  P.  E.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  C.  ;  yis,  S.  W.  J.  ; 
yes  or  yis,  F.  K.'\,  ad.  [M.  Got)\.ja,jai  ;  A.  S. 
gese,  gise,  gm,  gea\  Old  Frs.yes;  i)ut.,  Ger., 
Dan.,  Sw.,  §  Icel.  ja ;  W.  ae.]  A  word  of  affir- 
mation, assent,  or  consent;  —  opposed  to  no. 

Pray,  madam,  are  you  married?—  Yes.  More. 

^=-  It  is,  like  yea,  used  as  a  word  of  enforcement, 
signifying  even  so,  not  only  so,  but  more. 

ThiB  is  a  fit  speech  for  a  general  in  the  head  of  an  army, 

when  going  to  battle;  i/e.^  and  it  is  no  less  fit  speech  in  the 

head  of  a  council,  upon  a  deliberation  of  entrance  into  a 

war.  Bacon. 

Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confined.  fope. 

.^=-"This  word  is  worn  into  a  somewhat  slen- 
derer sound  than  what  is  authorized  by  the  orthogra- 
phy;  but  e  and  i  are  frequently  interchangeable,  and 
few  changes  can  be  better  established  than  this.  W. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Perry  are  the  only  orthoepists,  who 
give  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  that  do  not  mark  this 
change  ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Jones,  in  his  *  New 
Art  of  Spelling,'  confirm  this  change,  and  rhyme  it 
with  hiss,  miss,  bliss,  &;c. "  Walker.  "It  is  not 
probable  that  a  polite  speaker  would,  at  this  day, 
even  on  Mr.  Walker's  authority,  pronounce  the  word 
yes,  yis."     Jameson. 

YES-M-WAL\n.  A  state  messenger.  [Ind.]  Crabb. 

YEST,  or  YEST   [yest,  S.  W.  F.  Ja. ;  yest  or  yest, 

P.  J. ;  yest,  K.  Sm.],  n.     1.  Foam  or  scum  which 

collects  on  beer  when  fermenting;  yeast.    Gay. 

2.  Foam  ;  froth  ;  spume.  —  See  Yeast.  Shak. 

YES'T^R,  a.  [See  Yesterday.]  Of  yesterday  ; 
next  before  the  present;  last;  last  past.  "  Tes- 
ter sun."    Dryden.    "  Tester  morn."  Rowe. 

i^=  It  is  not  often  used  except  in  composition  with 
day  or  night. 

[|  YES'TflR-DAY,  or  YES'T^R-DAY  [yes'ter-da, 
W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  Sm.  R.  IVb!  \  yis'ter-da,  S. 
Kenrick,  Nares,  Scoff],  n.  [M.  Goth,  gistrada- 
(/is;  A.  S.  gyrstandipg,  gestrandceg ;  Dut.  gis- 
teren;  Ger.  gestem.  —  L.  hesternua.]  The  aay 
last  past;  the  day  next  before  to-day. 

And  they  said  unto  him,  Yesterday,  at  the  Beventh  hour, 
the  fever  left  him.  John  iv.  52. 

fl®^  "  Though  yes,  from  its  continual  use,  is  allow- 
ably worn  into  the  somewhat  easier  sound  of  T/is, 
there  is  no  reason  why  yesterday  should  adopt  the 
same  change;  and  though  I  cannot  pronounce  this 
change  vulgar,  since  Mr,  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  I\Ir. 
Nares,  and  Mr.  Scott  have  adopted  it,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  the  regular  sound,  given  by  W. 
Johnston,  as  the  more  correct  and  agreeable  to  the 
best  usage. "     Walker. 

\\YBS'T^R-D AY,  ad.  On  the  day  last  past.  Bacon. 

II  YES'T^R-EVE,  n.  The  evening  last  past ;  last 
evening;  yester-evening.  B.  Jonson. 


II  YES'T^R-E'VEN-Tng,  n.  The  evening  last  past ; 
last  evening;  yester-eve.  Rowe. 

jl  YES'TERN,  a.  [Ger.  gestern,  yesterday.]  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  yesterday,     [k.]  Wright. 

II  YES'T^R-NIGHT  (yes'ter-nlt),  n.  The  night 
last  past ;  last  night.  Shak. 

II  YES'T^R-NIGHT  (yfis'ter-nit),  ad.  On  the  night 
last  past ;  last  night.  Bacon. 

II  YES'T^R-NOON,  ?i.  Noon  of  yesterday.  Clarke. 
II  YES'T:PR-WEEK,  -n.  Last  week,  [r.]  Clarke. 
YES'TY,  u.  Frothy ;  yeasty.  —  See  Yeasty.  Shak. 

YET  [yet,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb. ; 
yet  or  yit,  Kenrick'],  conj.  [A.  S.  gyt,  get,  geot. 
Gr.  h-L.  —  The  imp.  of  A.  S.  geatan,  getan,  to 
get.  Tooke.']     Nevertheless;  notwithstanding. 

The  heathens  would  never  suffer  their  gods  to  be  reviled, 
which  yet  were  no  gods.  Tillotmn. 

jfiSr  "  The  e  in  this  word  is  frequently  clianged 
by  incorrect  speakers  intoi;  but,  though  this  change 
is  agreeable  to  the  best  and  most  established  usage  in 
the  word  yes,  in  yet  it  is  the  mark  of  incorrectness 
and  vulgarity.  Dr.  Kenrick  is  the  only  orthoepist 
who  gives  any  countenance  to  this  incorrectness,  by 
admitting  it  as  a  second  pronunciation  ;  but  Mr,  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr. 
Smith  give  the  regular  sound  only."     Walker. 

Syn.  — See  However, 

YET,  ad.  1.  Besides ;  over  and  above  ;  in  addition. 

This  furniBhes  us  with  yet  one  more  reason.        Atterbury. 

2.  Still ;  at  the  same  time. 

They  attest  facta  they  had  heard  while  they  were  yet  hon- 
tliens.  Atterbury. 

3.  Noting  extension  or  continuance. 

A  little  longer,  yet  a  little  longer.  Dmden. 


Yet  a  few  days,  and  those  whicli  now  appear 
In  youth  and  beauty  like  the  blooming  year, 
In  life's  swift  scene  shall  change. 


4.  Once  again;  once  more. 

Yet,  yet  a  moment  one  dim  ray  of  light 
Indulge. 

5.  At  this  time  ;  so  soon. 


Dryden. 


Fope. 


Thales,  being  asked  when  a  man  should  marry,  said. 
Young  men,  not  yet;  old  men,  not  at  all.  Bacon. 

6.  At  least ;  at  all ;  really. 

A  man  that  would  form  a  comparison  betwixt  Quintilian's 
declamations,  \f  yet  tliey  be  QuintiHan's,  and  the  orations  of 
Tully,  would  be  in  danger  of  forfeiting  his  discretion.  Baker. 

7.  Still ;  in  a  greater  degree. 

The  rapine  is  made  yet  blacker  by  the  pretence  of  piety 
and  justice,  L'Estrange. 

8.  Even;  after  all;  —  a  kind  of  emphatic 
addition  to  a  negative. 

Men  may  not  too  rashly  believe  the  confessions  of  witches, 
nor  yet  the  evidence  against  them.  Bacon. 

9.  Hitherto  ;  —  sometimes  preceded  by  as. 

Hope  beginning  here  with  a  trembling  expectation  of  things 
far  removed,  and  as  yet  but  only  heard  of,  Sooker. 

t  YEVE,  V.  a.     To  give.  Chaucer. 

f  YEV'EN  (yev'vn),p.     Given.  Spenser. 

YEW  (yu),  91.  [A.  S.  iw;  Dut.^/f;  Ger.  eibe ; 
Old  Eng.  ettgh.  —  Mid.  L.  ivus ;  Fr.  if.']  (Bof.) 
The  common  name  of  low,  evergreen  trees  of 
the  genus  Taxus,  particularly  of  Taxus  haccata^ 
or  common  yew,  common  in  chm*chyards  in 
England.  Loudoii. 

The  distinguished  yew  is  ever  seen; 

Unchanged  his  branch,  and  permanent  his  green.    Prior. 

jgi^The  yew  is  of  slow  growth.  The  tallest  yew 
in  England  is  in  the  churchyard  at  Harlington,  near 
Hounslow,  and  is  fifty-eight  feet  high.    Eng.  Cyc. 

fle^The  wood  of  the  yew  is  close  and  fine  in  the 
grain,  exceedingly  durable,  and  capable  of  taking  a 
high  polish.  It  was  formerly  extensively  used  for 
making  bows.     Tomlinson. 

J3®=  The  American  yew  is  a  low  and  straggling  or 
prostrate  busli,  never  forming  an  ascending  trunk. 
Gray. 

YEW  (yu),  V.  n.  To  rise  in  blisters,  as  scum  on 
brine  at  salt-works.  Clarke. 

YEW'^N  (yti'en),  a.  Made  of  the  wood  of  yew. 
"  With  yewen  bow."  Spenser. 

YEW'-TREE  (yu'tre),  n.  {Bot.)  A  low,  evergreen 
tree  ;  the  yew.  —  See  Yew.  Gray. 

YEX,  n.  [A.  S.  geocra,  a  sobbing.]  The  hic- 
cough ;  yux.     [r.]  Holland. 

YEX,  V.  n.     To  hiccough,     [e..]  Huloet. 

fYEX'ING,  n.     Hiccoughing.  Holland. 
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YEZDEGERDIAN 

YEZ-D^-GER'DJ-AN,  a.  Noting  an  era,  dated 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  when 
Yezdegerd  was  defeated  by  the  Arabians,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  636.     Crabb. 

tY-FERE'  (e-i^r'),  ad.     Together.  Speiiser. 

YIELD  (yeld),  V.  a.  [A.  S.  gyldan,  giUan,  geldan\ 
to  pay,  to  restore,  to  render,  to  yield  ;  gild^ 
gyld^  payment.]      \i.  yielded  ;  pp.  yielding, 

YIELDED.] 

1.  To  give  in  payment  or  return,  as  for  labor 
or  cultivation ;  to  produce,  as  land. 

The  land  shall  Afield  her  increase,  and  the  treea  of  tlie  iield 
shall  yield  their  fruit.  1  Lev.  xxvi.  4. 

The  mines  at  Carthogena  yielded  the  Romans  per  diem  to 
the  value  of  twenty-five  thousand  drachms.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  produce  ;  to  bear ;  to  give ;  to  impart. 
He  malieth  the  milch  kine  to  yield  blood.  Shak. 

All  the  substances  of  an  animal  fed  even  with  acescent 
substances  yield  by  fire  nothing  but  alkaline  salts.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  afford  ;  to  furnish  ;  to  render. 

So  mighty  a  lower  as  that  face  could  yield.  Sidney. 

The  mind  of  man  desireth  evermore  to  know  the  truth  ac- 
cording to  the  most  infallible  certainty  which  the  nature  of 
things  can  yield.  Hooker. 

4.  To  resign  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  surrender ;  to 
relinquish  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  up, 

Slie  to  realities  yields  all  her  shows.  Milton. 

An  unwillingness  to  yield  up  their  own  opinions.     Watts. 

The  enemies  sometimes  offered  unto  the  soldiers  upon  the 

walla  great  rewards,  if  they  would  yield  up  the  city.    Knolles. 

5.  To  concede;  to  acknowledge;  to  allow; 
to  admit.     "  I  yield  it  just."  Milton. 

6.  To  permit ;  to  give  ;  to  grant ;  to  cede. 

Ijife  is  but  air, 
That  yields  a  passage  to  the  whistling  sword, 
And  closes  when  't  is  gone.  Dryden. 

7.  To  emit ;  to  give  up  ;  —  followed  by  %(p. 
He  gathered  up  hia  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  vp  the 

ghost.  Gen.  xlix.  33. 

Syn.  —  See  Afford,  Bear,  Deliver,  Give. 

YIELD  (yeld),  V.  n.  1.  To  give  up  the  contest ;  to 
submit ;  to  succumb  ;  to  surrender. 

There  he  saw  the  fainting  Grecians  yield.        Dryden. 
Now  yield  thee!  or,  by  Him  who  made 
The  heavens,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my  blade.      W.  Scott. 

2.  To  give  up  ;  to  give  way ;  to  comply. 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion?  S/tak, 

With  her  much  fair  speech  she  caused  him  to  yield,  with 

the  flattering  of  her  lips  she  forced  him.  I'rov.  vii.  21. 

3.  To  give  place  as  inferior. 

The  fight  of  Achilles  and  Cygnus,  and  the  fray  between 
theLapitha3  and  Centaurs,  yieW  to  no  other  part  of  this  poet. 

I)ryden. 
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1.  A  Tvooden  frame  by  which  two  oxen  are 
connected  for  drawing. 

A  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke.  Jer.  xxxi.  18. 

Ared  heifer  without  spot,  wherein  is  no  blemish,  and  upon 

which  never  came  yoke.  Num.  xix.  2. 

2.  A  pair  of  cattle  which  work  yoked  togeth- 
er ;  — now  commonly  used  in  the  plural  with  the 
singular  termination. 

rive  hundred  yokes  of  oxen.  WicklUfe. 

Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  was  ploughingwith  twelve 

yoke  of  oxen.  i  Tcin^s  xix.  19. 

3.  Servitude  ;  bondage  ;  subjection  ;  service. 

My  yoke  is  easy.  Mutt.  xi.  29. 

Our  country  sinlis  beneath  the  yoke.  Shak. 

God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  own  gifts;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best.  Milton. 

4.  A  chain,  link,  or  bond  of  connection. 
"  This  yoke  of  marriage."  Dryden. 

5.  A  frame  borne  on  the  shoulders,  for  sus- 
pending and  carrying  pails,  &c.         Simmonds. 

6.  A  frame  of  wood  put  on  the  neck  of  a  pig, 
&c.,  to  prevent  it  from  entering  enclosures. 

7.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  wood  or  iron  fitted 
across  the  head  of  a  boat's  rudder,  with  a  rope 
attached  to  each  end,  for  steering  the  boat.  Dana. 

Yoke  of  land,  the  quantity  of  land  which  a  yoke  of 
oxen  can  plough  in  a  day.     [England.]     Farm.  Ency. 
Syn.— See  Pair. 

YOKE,  V.  a.    [i.  YOKED  ;  pp.  yoking,  yoked.] 

1.  To  put  a  yoke  on  ;  to  join  by  a  yoke. 
Four  milk-white  bulls,  the  Thracian  use  of  old, 
Were  yoked  to  draw  his  car  of  burnished  gold.   Dryden. 

2.  To  join ;  to  couple ;  to  conjoin ;  to  associate. 

Cassiua,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb.  Shak. 

3.  To  enslave  ;  to  bring  to  slavery  or  bondage. 

These  are  the  arms 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks.       Shak. 

4.  To  restrain  ;  to  confine  ;  to  bind. 

The  words  and  promises  that  yoke 

The  conqueror  are  quickly  broke.  Hitdibras. 

t  YOKE,  V.  n.     To  be  yoked  or  joined  together. 

An  improper  and  Wl-yoking  couple.  Milton. 

YOKE'-ELM,  H.     A  tree  ; 
or  hornbeam. 


species  of  Carpinus, 
Ainsworth. 


Syn.  —  See  Comply. 

YIELD  (ySld),  n.  That  which  is  yielded  or  pro- 
duced, as  by  cultivation ;  product;  crop.  "A 
goodly  yield  of  fruit."  Bacon. 

+  YIELD'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  yield  or 
comply  ;  compliance.  Bp.  Hall. 

tyiELD'ANCE,  n.     The  act  or  the     ate  of  yield- 
ing; concession.  Bp.  Hall. 
YIELD'JR,  re.     One  who  yields.  Shak. 

YlELD'fNG,  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  yields  ;  submission  ;  surrender.       SJiak. 
2.  t  Retribution.  WicUiffe. 

YIELD'ING,  p.  a.     Inclined  to  give  way ;  comply- 
ing; compliant.  "  A  yielding  temper." Kettlewell. 
Yieldbiir  and  paying,  {Law.)  the  initial  words   of 
that  clause  in  a  lease  in  which  the  rent  to  be  paid  by 
the  lessee  is  mentioned  and  reserved.  BurriU. 

YIELD'5NG-LY,  ad.     With  compliance.   Warner. 

YIELD'JNG-NESS,  re.     The   quality   of  yielding; 

Paley. 


Rowe. 
Chaucer. 


disposition  to  yield  or  comply 

tYIELD'LpSS,  a.     Unyielding. 

t  YliE,  a.    Idle.     "  Yle  rumors. 

t  YODE,  p.  of  yede.    To  go. 

Tb'OA,n.  [Sansc.  yty,  to  join.]  Complete  ab- 
straction from  all  worldly  objects,  by  which  the 
Hindoo  ascetics  hope  to  attain  final  emancipa- 
tion from  further  migrations,  and  union  with 
the  universal  spirit :  —  a  branch  of  the  Sankhya 
school  of  philosophy.  P.  Cyc. 

YO'JAN,  re.     A  measure  or  distance  of  five  miles. 

[Iniia.]  Clarke. 

YOKE,  re.     [A.  S.  yeoc;  ¥rs.  jok\  Vwt.juk;  Ger. 

joch\  Dan.  uag\  Sw.  ok.  —  Gr.  ^fCyo?,  a  yoke; 

\fbyvviii,  to  join  ;  L.  jugum,  a  yoke  ;  jungo,  to 

join;    Jt.giogo;    S-g.yugo;  Yx.joug.  —  Sansc. 

yuga ;  Pers.  yogh.'] 


YOKE'— PEL-LOW,  re.    1.  A  companion  ;  an  asso- 
ciate ;  a  partner;   a  mate;  a  yoke-mate.    Shak. 
2.  A  partner  in  marriage.  Addison. 

YO'KjPL,  re.    A  bumpkin.     [England.]       Wright. 

YOKE'L^T,  re.  A  little  farm,  in  some  parts  of 
Kent,  in  England  ;  — -'so  called  from  its  requir- 
ing but  one  yoke  of  oxen  to  till  it.        Whishaw. 

YOKE'-MATB,  re.     A  companion  ke-fellow  ; 

a  mate  ;  a  partner,     [k.]  Stepney. 

t  YOLD,  p.  for  yielded.  Spenser. 

YOLK  (yok)  [yok,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C. ; 
yolk,  £. ;  yolk,  Wb.],  n.  The  yellow  part  of  an 
egg;  written  also  ye^^. — See  Yelk.  "A  large 
yolk  in  every  egg."  Ray. 

YOLP,  u.  re.    See  Yelp.  Todd. 

t  YON,     f  a.   Being  at  a  distance  ;  vonder.  "  Yon 
t  YOND,  )  fool."     "  Yond  young  fe'Uow."     Shak. 

t  ^9^'     C  ad.     At  a  distance  ;   yonder.     "  Him 
t  YOND,  '  that  yon  soars."  Milton. 

t  YOND,  o.  Extravagantly  or  outrageously  fierce ; 
raving ;  furious  ;  transported  with  rage.  Spenser. 

YON'D^R,   a 
view ;  yon. 

YON'D^R,  ad.     At  a  distance,  within  view. 

Yonder  are  two  apple-women  scolding.  Arbuthnot. 

y6nk'^R  (yiing'ker),  re.  A  young  fellow ;  ayoung- 
ster  ;  —  written  also  younker.  Scott. 

YORE,  ad.  [A.  S.  geara;  gear,  a  year.]  In  time 
past ;  long  ago.  Spenser. 

No  worse  a  death  than  I  deserved  yore.       Mir.  for  Mag. 

But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore. 

And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor.      Pope. 

Of  yore,  of  old  time  ;  long  ago.  "  In  times  ofyore.^^ 

Prior.  —  In  days  of  yore,  in  time  past;  formerly.  Pope. 

YORK'SHIRE-GRIT,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  stone 
used  for  polishing  marble  and  copper-plates  for 
engravers.  Simmonds. 


Being  at  a   distance,  but  within 
*'  Yonder  men."  Bacon. 


YOURSELF 

YOTE,  V.  a.    1. 1  To  fasten  firmly ;  to  rivet.  Wood. 
2.  To  pour  water  on.     [Local,  Eng.]     Grose. 

YOO  {yi,  when  emphatical;  ya,  when  otherwise) 
[yti,  jS.  W.  J.Ja.  K.;  yi  or  yu,  Sm.;  yu,  P.], 
pron.  personal  pi.  of  t/iou.  [A.  S.  eoio,  iu,  iiich  ; 
Dut.  gij ;  Ger.  euch.l  [Nominative  ye  or  you  ; 
possessive  yours;  objective  you.]  The  person 
or  persons  spoken  to  ;  the  pronoun  of  the  sec- 
ond person. 

j(KS^  It  is  commonly  used  when  a  single  individual 
is  addressed,  instead  of  thou  or  thee,  but  properly  with 
a  plural  construction;  as,  "you  were,"  instead  of 
"  Uiou  wast." 

You,  though  a  plural  form,  is  very  generally  used 
in  addressing  an  individual.  This  seems  to  have 
originated  in  a  desire  to  avoid  individualizing  force, 
leaving  the  singular  form  thou  appropriate  only  in 
solemn  and  emphatic  discourse.  John  Hunter. 

.6®"  "  In  the  sentence,  '  Though  he  told  you,  he 
had  no  right  to  tell  you,^  the  pronoun  you,  having  no 
distinctive  emphasis,  invariably  falls  into  the  sound 
of  the  antiquated  form  of  this  pronoun,  ye."     fValker. 

YOUNG 


J  (yiil'g). 
;  Dut.  70: 


YORK'SmRE-POD'DJNG,  re. 
baked  under  meat. 


A  batter  pudding 
Simmonds. 


[A.  S.  geong,  giung,  gmig, 
lung  ;  Dut.  jong  ■,  Ger.  jimg ;  Dan.  Sj  Sw.  ung. 
—  From  L.  junior,  younger ;  juvenis,  young. 
Skinner."} 

1.  Being  in  the  early  or  first  part  of  life ; 
youthful ;  juvenile  ;  —  opposed  to  old. 

I  have  been  yo«nff,  and  now  am  old;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the 
righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread.  I's.  xxxvii.  25. 

2.  In  the  first  period  or  stages  of  growth,  as 
a  plant.     "  Young  trees."  Bacon. 

3.  Having  little  experience ;  ignorant ;  un- 
skilled ;  unpractised;  not  versed;  raw.;  inexpe- 
rienced.    "You  are  too  j^OMre^  in  this."     Shak. 

Syn. — See  Youthful. 

YOUNG,  re.  The  oifspring  of  an  animal  or  of  ani- 
mals ;  offspring.  "  The  flocks  and  herds  with 
young  are  with  me."  Gen.  xxxiii,  13. 

YOUNG'JSH  (yung'ish),  (5.  Somewhat  young.  "A 
very  genteel,  youngish  man."  Tailer. 

YOUNG 'LING,  re.  [A.  S.  geongling  ;  Vut.  Jong- 
ling  ;  Ger. Jungling.~\ 

1.  A  young  animal.  Spenser. 

2.  A  young  person ;  a  youth.  Wickliffe. 

YOUNG'LING,  «.    Young  ;  youthful.  Beau.  4r  Fl. 

tYOtJNG'LY,  ffi.     Youthful;  young.  Gower. 

t  YOUNG'LY,  ad.    Early  in  life  ;  weakly.     Shak. 

YOUNG'STfR,  re.  A  young  person ;  a  younker ; 
a  youth.     [Colloquial.]  Prior. 

t  YOUNGTH,  re.    Youth.  Spenser. 

YOUNK'^R,  re.  A  youngster;  a  youth;  —  also 
written  yonker.     [Colloquial  or  low.]  Shak. 

YOtJR  (yiir,  when  emphatical;  yyr,  when  other- 
wise') \ytt,  S.  W.  P.  F.  Ja.  K. ;  y6r  or  yiir,  J. 
Sw.],  pron.  possessive  or  adjective.  [A.  S.  eower ; 
Dut.  uw  ;  Ger.  euer."]  Belonging  to  you  ;  of,  or 
pertaining  to,  you.  "  Your  fathers."  Pope. 
Impute  your  danger  to  our  ignorance.  Dryden. 

JS^  Your  is  sometimes  colloquially  used  indetinite- 
ly,  in  the  sense  of  a  or  any. 

Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your  mud  by  the 
operation  of  J/0U7' sun  i  so  is  7/our  crocodile.  Shak. 

i8®=  Your  and  yours  are  the  possessive  forms  of  you. 
Your  is  used  when  the  thing  possessed  follows ,  as, 
*'  FoMr  book  ;  "  otherwise  yours;  as,  "This  book  ia 
yours."  —  See  Mine. 

Our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours.  Sliak. 

An  abler  hand  than  yours.  Ifryden. 

J9®^  "  This  word  is  nearly  under  the  same  predica- 
ment as  the  pronoun  my.  When  the  emphasis  is  upon 
this  word,  it  is  always  pronounced  full  and  open,  like 
the  noun  ewer ;  as,  '  The  moment  I  had  read  your 
letter,  I  sat  down  to  write  mine  ;  *  but  when  it  is  not 
emphatical,  it  generally  sinks  into  yur,  exactly  like  the 
last  syllable  of  law-yer  ;  as,  '  I  had  just  answered  yur 
first  letter  as  yur  last  arrived.'  Here,  if  we  were  to 
say,  '  I  had  just  answered  ijour  first  letter  as  your  last 
arrived,'  with  7/oMr  sounded  full  and  open  like  ewer, 
as  in  the  former  sentence,  every  delicate  ear  would 
be  offended.  This  obscure  sound  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  your  always  takes  place  when  it  is  used  to 
signify  any  species  of  persons  or  things  in  an  inde- 
terminate sense.  Thus,  Addison,  speaking  of  those 
metaphors  which  professional  men  most  commonly 
fall  into,  says, '  Your  men  of  business  usually  have 
recourse  to  such  instances  as  are  too  mean  and  famil- 
iar.' .  .  .  'The  pronunciation  of  your,  in  yourself,  is  a 
confirmation  of  those  observations."     Walker. 

YOUR-SELF'  (yvir-s«lf')  [yiir-sSIf ,  W.  J.  Ja.  Sm. ; 
yQr-sSlf,  P.  F."],  pron.      You;  even  you;  the 


A,  E,  I,  O,  V,  y,  long;   A,  E,  I,  6,  U,  t,  short;   A,  5,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;   fArE,  FAR,  FAsT,  FALL;   HfelE,  HER; 


YOUTH 


reciprocal  form  of  you,  when  used  for  thou  or 
thee.     "You  love  only  yourself."  Johnson. 

If  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  stUl  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honor.  Shak. 

JSgf  Yourselves  (yur-sSIvz'),  the  reciprocal  form  of 
you  strictly  used  in  the  plural  ;  aa,  "  You  saw  it  your- 
self^'' (when  one  is  addressed)  ;  "  You  saw  it  your- 
selves"  (when  two  or  more  are  addressed). 

Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old,  Shak. 

YOtJTH  (ydth),  tt.  [A.  S.  geoguth,  iugtdh ;  Frs. 
Jeucht:  Dut.  Jeugd ;  Ger.  Jugend;  Dan.  S^  Sw. 
ungdom ;  Old  Eng.  yongth.] 

1.  The  part  of  life  succeeding  to  childhood 
and  adolescence,  generally  reckoned  from  four- 
teen to  twenty-eight  years. .  Johnson. 

Remjember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 

while  the  evil  days  come  not.  Ecct.  xii.  1. 

Youth  is  eminently  the  fittest  eeason  for  establishing  habits 

of  industry.  £>r.  Fan: 

The  charms  of  youth  at  once  are  seen  and  past. 

And  Nature  says,  "  They  are  too  sweet  to  last."   Sir  W.  Jones. 

Might  be  taught  by  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  oiyoiOlu 

2.  A  young  man ;  one  in  youth. 

The  pious  chief 
A  hundred  youths  from  all  his  train  electa. 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown, 

3.  Young  persons  collectively. 

It  ie  fit  to  read  the  best  authors  to  youth  first. 

YOOth'FUL  (ydth'fai),  a.  1.  Boing  in  youth; 
young.     "  Two  youthful  knights."  Dryden. 

2.  Pertaining  or  suitable  to  youth.  "  Youth- 
ful vigor."  Dryden.  "  Youthful  thoughts." 
Milton.    *'  A  youthful  face."    Pope. 

3.  Vigorous  or  active,  as  in  youth.      Bentley. 
Syn. —  Youthful  is  opposed  to  aged  ;  young-,  to  old; 

juvenile  and  puerile,  to  manly.  Youthful  vigor  or  em- 
ployment ;  a  youn^  man  ;  a  juvenile  performance  or 
exercise  ;  puerile  conduct  or  observation.  Juvenile  is 
used  indifferently,  in  a  yood  or  bad  sense  ;  youthful^ 
commonly,  in  a  good,  and  puerile,  iu  a  bad  sense. 

YoOth'FUL-LY,  ad.  In  a  youthful  manner ;  after 
the  manner  of  youth.  Johnson. 


Cowper. 


Jhnidan, 
Gray, 

Milton. 

S.  Jonson. 
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YOtiTH'P<yL-NfiSS,  n.  The  state  or  the  quality 
of  being  youthful ;  juvenility.  Holland. 

YOtTTH'HOOD  (ytith'hfid),  n.  The  state  or  the 
period  of  youth;  youth,     [ii.]  Cheyne. 

t  YOCth'LY,  "..    Young;  early  in  life.   Spenser. 

tYOtjTH'Y,  a.    Young ;  youthful.        Speetator. 

t  Y-PIGHT' (e-plt'),  J3.    Fixed.  Spenser. 

YPRES-LACE  (5'pr-),  n.  The  finest  and  most  ex- 
pensive kind  of  Valenciennes  lace.    Simmonds. 

fT'TRl-A  (It'tre-ii),  n.  {Chem.)  Avery  rare  earth 
found  combined  with  other  substances  in  gado- 
linite  and  a  few  other  rare  minerals.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  protoxide  of  yttrium.  Miller. 


YT-TEI-OUS   (it'tre-fis), 
taining,  yttna. 


Relating  to,  or  eon- 
Cleaveland. 


YT'TRJ-UM  (it'tre-um),  n.  (Chem.)  A  rare  metal 
occurring  in  certain  minerals  in  combination 
with  other  substances,  not  oxidized  when  heat- 
ed to  redness  in  air  or  aqueous  vapor,  and  burn- 
ing in  oxygen  with  brilliant  scintillations.  It  is 
the  metallic  base  of  yttria.  Miller. 

YT-TRO-CE'EITE,  ti.  (Min.)  An  amorphous, 
opaque,  violet,  or  grayish-red  mineral,  of  glis- 
tening lustre,  consisting  of  lime,  sesquioxide  of 
cerium,  yttria,  and  hydrofluoric  acid.        Dana. 

tT-TRO-TlN'TA-LlTB  (it-tro-tan'tHit),  n. 
(Min.)  A  species  of  mineral '  including  three 
varieties,  black,  yellow,  and  brown  or  dark,  all 
of  which  occur  in  Sweden,  and  consist  chiefly 
_of  tantalic  acid  and  yttria ;  —  called  also  yttro- 
columhite.  Dana. 

yO,  re.     [Chinese.]    (Min.)  Nephrite.      Brande. 

YUC'CA,  n.  (Bot.)  An  American  genus  of  plants 
of  the  family  Liliacem,  or  lilies,  with  woody 
stems  and  showy  flowers  ;  —  called  also  hear- 
grass,  and  Spanish-bayonet,  Gray. 


ZEALOTISM 

YtJCK,  V.  n.    To  itch.     [Local,  Eng.]        Wright. 

YUCK,  V.  a.    To  scratch.    [Local,  Eng.]     Wright. 

YUFTS,  n.     A  kind  of  Russia  leather. 

SimTnonds. 

Yua,  n.  (Hind.  Myth.)  An  age;  one  of  the 
ages  into  which  the  Hindoos  divide  the  dura- 
tion of  the  world ;  —  written  also  yog.    Wright. 

YULE,  re.  [A.  S.  geol,  geohol,  jule,  yule;  Dan. 
juul;  Svf.jul.;  Icel.  iol,  Jol.  —  Arm.  gouel,  gouil, 
a  feast.]  The  name  of  either  of  the  two  great 
annual  festivals,  in  ancient  times,  Lammas-tide 
and  Christmas,  but  used  mostly  with  reference 
to  the  latter.  Hammond. 

Much  ho8  been  -written  to  little  purpose  reapectinff  tlie 
origin  of  iflile.  ji,  Garnett. 

YiJLE'-BLOCK,  n.  A  large  piece  or  log  of  wood, 
formerly,  in  England,  put  on  the  fure  at  Christ- 
mas ;  —  also  called  yule-clog.  Nares. 

YULE'-CLOG,  n.     A  yule-block.  Halliwell. 

YULE'-L6g,  n.     A  yule-block.  Clarke. 

YULE'-TIDE,  re.  The  time  or  season  of  yule  or 
Christmas  ;  Christmas.  Clarke. 

YUM--crMJE,n.pl.  (Or- 
nith.)  A  sub-family 
of  birds,  of  the  order 
Scansores  and  family 
PicidtB;  wry -necks. 
Gray. 

YtJNX,    re.      [Gr.    ?uy;." 
(Ornith.)  A  genus  i  ' 
birds  ;  the  wry-neck  ; 
—  called  also  snake-bird,  long-tongue,  and  ciick- 
oo's-mate.  Eng.  Cyc. 

t  YUX,  n.    The  hiccough.  —  See  Yex.     Johnson. 

t  YtJX,  V.  re.    To  sob ;  to  sigh.  —  See  Yex.  Bailey. 


'%] 


Yunx.  torq^uila. 


Z. 


Zthe  twenty-sixth  and  last  letter  of  the  Eng- 
»  lish  alphabet,  has  the  sound  of  soft,  flat,  or 
vocal  s  as  in  rose,  except  in  a  few  instances  in 
which  it  follows  the  letter  t,  as  in  waltz,  when 
it  has  the  sound  of  sharp,  aspirate,  or  unvocal  s 
as  in  seal.  No  word  of  Saxon  derivation  begins 
with  this  letter,  and  the  few  words  in  English 
beginning  with  z  are  all  derived  from  other  lan- 
guages, mostly  from  the  Greek.  The  English 
name  of  this  letter  is  zed,  and  also  izzard;  in 
the  United  States  it  is  commonly  called  zee. 

ZAC'CHO,  re.  (Arch.)  The  lowest  part  of  the  ped- 
estal of  a  column.  Crabb. 

ZAF'FJR,  re.     See  Zafpre.  Bill. 

ZAP'FRE  (zSf  fur),  re.  (Chem.)  An  impure  protox- 
ide of  cobalt.  Turner. 

ZAIM,  n.  A  chief  or  leader  among  the  Turks, 
who  supports  and  pays  a  mounted  militia  of  the 
same  name.  Stocqueler. 

zAi'MET,  re.  The  place  or  district. whence  the 
zaim  draws  his  revenue.  Smart. 

ZAIN,  n.  A  horse  of  a  dark  color,  neither  gray 
nor  white,  and  having  no  spots.  Smart. 

zAm'BO,  re.  ;  pi.  zXm'eo?.     1.  The  offspring  of  a 

negro  and  a  mulatto  ;  sambo.  Dimglison. 

2.  The  offspring  of  an  Indian  and  a  negro.  [R.] 

zA'MI-4,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  gymnospermous 
dicotyledonous  plants,  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  America  and  Asia,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Australia.  Baird. 

ZA'MITE,  re.  (Pal.)  A  name  applied  to  fossil 
plants  of  the  genus  Zamia.  Lyell. 

ZA-NO'NJ-A,  re.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  Malabar.  Crabb. 

ZAN'Tj;-WOOD  (-wud),  re.  A  name  given  to  two 
plants,  the  Rhus  cotinus,  and  the  Chloroxylon 
Swietenia.  SimTnonds. 


ZAN-THO-PfC'RJNE,  re.  (Chem.)  A  bitter  crys- 
talline substance  obtained  from  the  bark  of  Xnn- 
thoxylum  Clava  Herculis.  Gregory. 

ZAN-THOX'Y-LUM,  re.  (Bot.)  See  Xanthoxt- 
^v^.  .      Linntsus. 

ZAN'TJ-OT,  re.  (Geog.)  A  native,  or  an  inhabit- 
ant, of  Zante.  Eamshaw. 

ZA'NY  [za'ne,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Sm. ;  za'ne  or 
zSn'ne,  Ja. ;  z&n'e,  K.'],  re.  [It.  zanni  ;  a  con- 
traction of  Giovanni,  John,  according  to  Me- 
nage, Skinner,  and  others  ;  but  according  to 
Tooke,  a  contraction  of  Sanese,  a  native  of 
Sienna,  also  used  for  a  fool.]  One  employed  to 
raise  laughter  by  his  gestures,  actions,  and 
speeches  ;  a  merry-andrew ;  a  buffoon;  a,  clown. 

He 's  like  the  zany  to  a  tumbler, 

That  tries  trieks  after  him  to  make  men  laugh.  B.  Jonson. 
To  shine  confessefl  her  zany  and  her  tool.  SmoUett. 

t  ZA'NY,  ».  a.     To  mimic  ;  to  imitate.    Marston. 

ZA'NY-I§1VI,  re.     The   character  or  practice  of  a 

zany,  or  merry-andrew  ;  buffoonery.  Coleridge. 
ZAR'NICH  (zir'nik),  n.     (Min.)    A  name  applied 

to  the  native  sulphurets  of  arsenic.         Wright. 

The  common  kinds  of  zarrtich  are  green  and  yellow.  Hills. 
ZAX  (z&ks),  re.  A  tool  for  cutting  slates.  Brande. 
ZA '  Y4  T,  re.     A  Burman  caravansary.      Malcom. 

ZE'A,  re.  [Gr.  C,ci,  ^iii,  a  sort  of  grain.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  gramineous  plants,  including  maize 
or  Indian  corn.  Eng.  Cyc. 

ZEAL  (zel),  re.  [Gr.  l^riXot ;  L.  zelus ;  It.  ^  Sp. 
zelo  ;  Fr.  z^fe.]  Passionate  ardor  in  some  pur- 
suit, or  in  support  of  some  person  or  cause  ; 
earnestness  ;  warmth  ;  fervency  ;  enthusiasm. 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not,  in  mine  age, 


Have  letl  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 
A  scorn  of  flattery  and  a  zeal  for  truth. 


Shak. 
Pope, 


fZEAL^'LieSS  (zel'les),  a. 
less  behavior." 


There  !s  nothing  in  which,  men  more  deceive  themselves 
than  in  what  the  world  calls  zeal  Tliere  are  so  many  pas- 
sions which  hide  themselvee  under  it,  and  bo  many  mischiefe 
arismc  from  it,  that  some  have  gone  so  far  aa  to  say  it  would 
nave  been  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  if  it  liad  never  been 
reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  virtues.  Spectator. 

f  ZEAL  (zel),  V.  n.     To  entertain  zeal.        Bacon. 
t  ZEAL'ANT,  n.    A  zealot ;  an  enthusiast. 

To  certain  zealants  all  speech  of  pacification  is  odious.  Bacon. 

fZEALED  (zeld),  a.  Filled  with,  or  character- 
ized by,  zeal.     «'  Zealed  religion."     Beau.  §  FL 

Wanting  zeal.  *' Zeal- 
Hammond. 

ZEAL'OT  [zel'ut,  S.  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  R. ;  zel'- 
ut  or  ze'lyt,  W.  KenricJc],  7i.  [Gr.  (,r}?.o)T/,g ; 
^r}?.oi,  zeal ;  It.  zelatore  ;  Sp.  zelador  ;  Fr.  ze/n- 
teur-l  One  strongly  affected  or  canied  away  by 
zeal ;  an  enthusiast ;  a  fanatic  ;  one  over  zeal- 
ous :  —  generally  used  in  dispraise. 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zfolots  fiffht; 

His  can  't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.  Pope, 

.e®^"  There  are  few  words  better  confirmed  by  au- 
thority in  their  departure  from  the  sound  of  their  sim- 
ples than  tills  and  zealous.  Dr.  Kenricfc  gives  both 
sounds  to  both  words,  but  prefers  the  short  sound  by 
placing  it  first;  but  Mr,  Elphinstoii,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Perry,  Barclay,  and  Enticfc 
give  both  these  words  the  short  sound.  As  the  word 
zealous  may  either  come  from  the  Latin  zelus.^  or  rather 
idosus,  or  be  a  formative  of  ofir  own  from  zeal,  as  vil- 
lanous,  libellous,  &c.,  from  villain,  libel,  &c.,  analogy 
might  very  allowably  be  pleaded  for  the  long  sound  of 
the  diphthong;  and,  if  custom  were  less  decided,  I 
should  certainly  give  my  vote  for  it ;  but,  as  propriety 
of  pronunciation  may  be  called  a  compound  ratio  of 
usage  and  analogy,  the  short  sound  must,  in  this  case, 
be  called  the  proper  one."     TVaZker. 

fZ^A-LOT'I-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  lilce,  a 
zealot ;  passionately  zealous  ;  fanatical.   Strype. 

ZEAL'OT-i^M,  n.  The  character  or  conduct  of  a 
zealot;  fanaticism;  zealotry.  J^c.  Rei\ 


MiEN,  SIR;   MOVE,  NOR,  s6n  ;    Bt^LL,  BUR,  rOlE.  —  9,  ^,  5,  g,  soft;  C,  0,  £,  g,  hard;   §  as  z;   ^  as  gz.— THIS,  t&is. 


Baird. 


ZEALOTIST 

t  ZEAL'OT-IST,  n.    A  zealot ;  an  enthusiast. 
.    I  could  wish  these  eeiolous  zecOotisIs  had  more  iudBment 
joined  with  their  zeal.  ■"  jjowell. 

ZEAL'OT-RY,  n.     The  behavior  of  a  zealot ;  pas- 
sion ;  zeal ;  fanaticism,     [k.]  Bp.  Taylor. 
Inquisitorial  cruelty  and  party  zcalotri/.  Colci-jdi/e. 
II  ZiSAL'OUS  (zel'lus)  [zel'lus,   S.  P.  J.  E.  F.  Ja. 
K.  Sm.  R.  C.  Wb.;  zSl'iiis  or  ze'lus,  W.  Ken- 
rick^,  a.     [L.  zelosus  ;  It.  cS;  Sp.  seloso  ;  Fr.zc-fe'.] 
Possessing  zeal ;  warmly  engaged  in  any  cause  ; 
ardent ;  fervent ;  warm  ;  enthusiastic  :  earnest. 
I  *ould  have  every  zealoits  man  examine  his  heart  thor- 
oughly, and  I  believe  he  will  often  find  thai  what  he  calls  a 
zeal  for  his  religion  is  either  pride,  interest,  or  ill-nature. 

Spectator. 
I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,  and  especially 
when  his  zeal  shows  itself  for  advancing  morality  and  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  mankind.  Spectator. 

Syn.  —  Zealous  in  a  good  or  bad  cause ;  a  zealous 
disposition  ;  ardent  feeling;  fervent  love  or  piety  ;  ear- 
nest solicitation  ;  warm  heart  or  friendship ;  enthusi- 
astic feeling. —  See  Fervor. 

II  ZEAI/oyS-LY,  ad.  In  a  zealous  manner ;  ar- 
dently ;  enthusiastically.  Milton. 

II  ZEAL'OUS-NESS,  ,i.  The  quality  of  being 
zealous  ;  enthusiasm  ;  ardor  ;  zeal.      -Johnson. 

ZE  'BRA,  n.  [It.  zebra  ;  Sp.  cebra  ; 
Fr.  zebre.'\  (ZoOl.)  An  animal  of 
the  ass  kind  found 
in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  South  Afri- 
ca, of  a  white  color 
marked  with  black 
bands  ;  Asinus  zebra. 
Baird. 

i|®-"It  is  very  wild, 
seeking  inaccessible  and 
sequestrated  spots  for  its 
habitation,  and  living  in  herd; 

ZE'BEA-WOOD  (-wfld),  n.  A  beautiful  wood,  the 
product  of  Oinphahbium  Lamberti,  brought 
from  Guiana,  and  much  used  by  cabinet-mak- 
ers ;  pigeon-wood.  Baird.    Simmonds. 

ZE'BU,  n.  [Fr.]  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  species  of 
ox  found  in  India  ; 
Bos  Indiens. 

«®-"Tlle  zebu  is 
very  small,  and  is  re- 
markable for  having 
longjpendulous  ears, 
and  a  fatty,  elevated 
bump  upon  its  with- 
ers. It  is  hold  sa- 
cred by  the  Hindoos,  Zebu, 
who  consider  it  sinful  to  kill  them."    Baird. 

ZE'BUB,  n.  A  very  noxious  fiy,  found  in  Abys- 
sinia, somewhat  larger  than  a  bee.  Stewart. 

ZECHIN  (zS'kjn  or  che-ken')  [che-ken',  W.  J.  E. 
F.  Ja. ;  che-kan',  S. ;  zS'kjn,  P.' Sm.  IFS.  Crahb  ; 
ze'chin,  C],  n.  [It.  zecchino  ;  Fr.  sequin.']  An 
Italian  gold  coin  worth  about  nine  shillings 
sterling. 

The  directory  cost  me  a  zechiv.  Smollett. 
i^^  It  is  variously  written  ceechin,  chequin,  and  se- 
quin  See  Sequin. 

ZECH'STEIN,  n.  [Ger.  zec/ie,  a  mine,  and  stein, 
stone.]  (Geol.)  A  name  applied  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Permian  or  Magnesian  limestone 
series  in  Germany.  Lyell. 

ZED,  n.  The  name  of  the  letter  ;  —  called  also 
zee,  and,  provincially,  izzard.  "  Zed,  thou  un- 
necessary letter."  Shah. 

ZiSD'O-A-Ry  (zed'o-a-re),  re.  {Bot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  two  kinds  of  medicinal  roots,  the 
long  zedoary,  and  the  round  zedoary,  the  former 
of  which  is  produced  by  the  Curcuma  zedoaria  of 
lioxburgh,  the  latter,  as  some  suppose,  by  the 
Ktempferia  rotunda  of  Linnaeus,  but  according 
to  others,  by  the  Curcuma zeruinbef  of 'RoKhnrgh. 
fl®»  The  roots  called  zedoary  are  grayiah-whito  on 
the  outside,  yellowish-bcown  within,  hard,  compact, 
of  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  a  bitterish,  pun- 
gent, camphoric  taste,  and  resemble  ginger  in  their 
qualities.      Wood  S(  Bache. 


ZEE,  n.    A  name  of  the  letter  Z. 


G.  Brown. 
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ZEM'IN-DA-EY,  n.  The  jurisdiction,  territory, 
or  possession  of  a  zemindar.  P.  Cyc. 

ZE-M-A  'Jf.g,  n.  That  part  of  a  house  in  India  par- 
ticularly reserved  for  the  women.   C.  P.  Brown. 

ZEND,  n.    The  language  of  the  ancient  Magi  and 

fire-worshippers  of  Persia.  Hamilton. 

The  Zend  language  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  radically 

allied  to  the  Sanscrit.  Brands. 

ZEM-D  '-4-  VES'  TA,  n.  [Per.,  living  word.']  The 
sacred  books  of  the  Guebers  or  fire-worshippers 
in  Persia,  and  the  Parsees  in  India ;  ascribed 
■to  Zoroaster,  but  of  uncertain  origin.     Brande. 

ZEJV'DIK,n.  [Arab.]  An  atheist  or  infidel  :  — 
one  charged  with  magical  heresies.        Brande. 

ZE'NIK,  re.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  civet ;  — called 
also  suricate.  —  See  Suricate.  P.  Cyc. 

ZE'NITH  [ze'nith,  S.  W.  P.  J.  E.  F.  K.  R.  Wb. ; 
z6n'nith  or  ze'njth,  Ja. ;  zSn'njth,  Sm.  C.  Rees], 
n.  [Arab.  —  It.  zenit ;  Sp.  zenit ;  Fr.  zenith.] 
_  1.  {Astron.')  The  point  of  the  celestial  sphere 
situated  vertically  over  the  head  of  a  spectator, 
and  distant  ninety  degrees  from  every  point  of 
the  celestial  horizon.  Herschel. 

Zenith  and  Madir.,  two  Arabic  terms,  imported  into 
Europe  with  astronomy,  to  signify  the  point  of  the 
heavens  immediately  above  the  spectator,  and  the  op- 
posite (invisible)  point  below  hlra.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  highest  point  of  a  person's  fortune. 


I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star. 


Shah. 


ZEM-IN-DAE'  [zem-in-dilr;,  Sm.  Brande ;  ze-min'- 
d?r,  R.  C.  ^Vb.],  n.  [Hind.  z7tmrr-ii-rlar,  a  land- 
holder ;  Per.  zemin,  land.]  A  landholder  in 
India,  possessing  certain  rights,  especially  that 
of  collecting  the  revenues.  Brande. 


.6e^"T  never  once  called  in  doubt  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  till  I  was  told  that  mathematicians 
generally  make  the  first  syllable  short.  Upon  consult- 
ing our  orfhoepists,  I  find  all  who  have  the  word,  and 
who  give  the  quantity  of  the  vowels,  make  the  e  long, 
except  Entick.  Thus  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Scott,  Bu- 
chanan, W.  Johnston,  and  Perry  pronounce  it  long ; 
and,  if  this  majority  were  not  so  great  and  so  respect- 
able, the  analogy  of  words  of  this  form  ought  to  de- 
cide."    Walker. 

ZE'NITH—DlS-TANCE,  n.  (Astron.)  The  dis- 
tance, in  degrees,  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the 
zenitli,  being  the  complement  of  its  altitude. 

Herschel. 

ZE'NJTH-SEC'TQR,  re.  (Astron.)  An  astronomi- 
cal instrument  consisting  in  part  of  a  portion 
of  a  graduated  circle,  and  adapted  for  the  very 
exact  observation  of  stars  in,  or  near,  the  ze- 
nith. Herschel. 

ZE'0-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  ^iio,  to  boil,  and  XlSos,  stone.] 
(Min.)  The  name  of  a  family  of  minerals,  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  in  chemical  composition 
and  crystalline  form,  consisting  essentially  of 
hydrous  silicates  of  alumina  and  some  alkali  or 
alkaline  earth,  either  soda,  potassa,  baryta, 
strontia,  or  lime,  and  so  called  in  allusion  to 
their  intumescing  under  the  blo^^'pipe  ;  as  the 
pyramidal  zeolite,  or  apophyllite,  the/ea^/terzeo- 
hte,  or  natrolite,  foliated  zeolite,  orheulandite, 
radiated  zeolite,  or  stilbite,  &c.,  &c.  Dana. 

ZE-p-LIT'JC,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
zeolite.  lye. 

ZE-O-LIT'I-FORM,  a.  [Eng.  zeolite,  and  L.  for- 
ma, form.]    Having  the  form  of  zeolite.  Smart. 

ZEPH'YE  (zBf'er),  re.  [Gr.  ^Itjivpo; ;  ^'^'fo!,  dark- 
ness, the  west ;  L.  zephyrus  ;  It.  zeffiro  \  Sp. 
cefirQ ;  Fr.  zephyr.]  The  west  wind ;  —  and, 
poetically,  any  mild,  soft  wind. 

Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds, 
Eurus  and  Zephifr. 


ZEPH'YR-CL6TH,  7 
seymere. 


Milton. 

A  particular  kind  of  ker- 
Simmonds. 


ZEPH'YR-ShAwl,  re.  A  kind  of  thin  shawl, 
made"  of  worsted  and  cotton.  Simmonds. 

ZEPH'Y-RUS,n.     [L.]     The  zephyr. 

Mild  as  when  Zephyriis  on  Flora  breathes.  Milton. 

ZER'DA,  n.  The  fennec.  — SeePENNEC.  Enff.  Cyc. 

ZE'RO,  re  [It.,  Sp.,  &  Fr.]  The  arithmetical 
cipher  ;  naught ;  —  a  term  generally  applied  to 
the  point  at  which  the  graduation  of  the  ther- 
mometer commences. 

4®=  Zero,  in  common  language,  means  no  thing ; 
in  arithmetic  it  is  called  naught,  and  means  no  num- 
ber ;  in  algebra  it  stands  for  no  quantity,  or  for  a 
quantity  less  than  any  assignable  quantity.     Davies. 

irs="The  zero  of  Reaumur's  and  of  the  centigrade 
thermometers  is  the  freezing  point  of  water;  that  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  32^  below  the  point  at 
which  water  congeals,  being  about  the  temperature  of 
a  mixture  of  salt  and  snow."    Brande. 


ZINC 

ZfiST,  re.  1.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel 
used  to  give  flavor  to  liquor.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  enhance  a  pleasure 
or  enjoyment;  relish;  gusto. 

liiberality  of  disposition  and  conduct  gives  the  highest  zest 
and  relish  to  social  intercourse.  C'ogan. 

ZiSST,  V.  It.   To  give  a  relish  or  flavor  to.   Johnson. 

ZE '  T4,  n.  1.  A  Greek  letter  [  { ],  corresponding 
to  the  English  z. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  small  apartment ;  —  applied  by 
some  writers  to  the  room  over  the  porch  of  a 
Christian  church,  where  the  sexton  or  porter 
resided,  and  kept  the  church  documents.  Britton. 

Z5-TET'|C,  a.  [Gr.  ivryriKd; ;  ^ririo>,  to  seek.] 
Proceeding  by  inquiry ;  as,  "  The  zetetic  meth- 
od in  mathematics."     [r.]  Scott. 

Z^-TET'IC  «.  A  seeker ;  —  a  term  applied  to  the 
ancient  Pyrrhonists.  Smart. 

ZJg-TET'JCS,  re.  pi.  A  part  of  algebra,  which  con- 
sists in  the  direct  search  after  unknown  quanti- 
ties,    [r.]  p.  Cyc. 

Z?-TIC'U-LA,  re.     (Arch.)  A  zeta.  Britton. 

ZEU6'L0-d6n,  re.  [Gr.  !,i6yXr„  the  bow  of  a 
yoke,  and  Siov;,  Sidvroi,  a  tooth.]  (Pal.)  The 
name  of  an  extinct  aquatic  mammal,  deemed 
by  Owen  to  be  related  to  the  manatee.  Its  re- 
mains occur  abundantly  in  the  middle  eocene 
strata  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

iSS"  The  vertebral  column  of  one  skeleton  extends 
to  the  length  of  nearly  seventy  feet.  When  first 
found,  the  animal,  being  supposed  to  be  a  reptile, 
was  called  basilosaurus.    Lyell. 

ZEUG'MA  (zug'mj),  ».  [Gr.  ^tvyiia  ;  ^^ciymfu,  to 
join,  to  yoke.]  (Gram.)  A  figure  by  which  an 
adjective  or  verb  which  agrees  with  a  nearer 
word  is  referred,  also,  by  way  of  supplement,  to 
one  more  remote;  as,  "Lust  overcame  shame; 
boldness,  fear;  and  madness,  reason." 

ZEUX'ITE,  re.  (Min.)  [Gr.  ^fB^i;,  connection,  be- 
cause found  in  the  United  Mines,  Cornwall.]  A 
greenish-brown  mineral.  Thomson. 

ZEY'LAN-ITE,  re.  (Min.)  A  nearly  black,  opaque 
crystalline  variety  of  spinel,  of  splendent  lustre, 
and  consisting  of  alumina,  magnesia,  protoxide 
of  iron  and  silica ;  —  called  also  pleonaste,  and 
ceylanite.  —See  Ceylanite.     Phillips.    Dana. 

ZHO  (zo),  re.  A  domestic  ruminant  mammal, 
common  in  the  Himalayas.  Ogilvie, 

ZIB'(:T,re.  (Zo- 
ol.)  A  car- 
nivorous an- 
imal, allied 
to  the  civet, 
found  in  Bor- 
neo, Macas- 
sar,and  some  Zibet, 

other  parts  of  the  east ;  'Viverra  zibetha. 

.6®^  The  zibet,  in  common  with  the  Virerra  circtta, 
furnishes  the  civet  of  commerce.     Van  Der  Hoeeen. 

ZIE'GA,  re.  Curd  produced  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid  to  milk,  after  rennet  has  ceased  to 
produce  coagulation.  Brande. 

ZIG'ZAG,  n.  1.  A  line  with  sharp  turns  or  an- 
gles, as  in  the  letter  Z,  or  one  of  the  turns  them- 
selves. "  A  winding  road  which  forms  thirteen 
zigzags."  Tmss. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  chevron  running  in  a  zigzag 
line.  FairhoU. 

3.  pi.  (Fort.)  Trenches  or  paths,  with  several 
windings,_so  cut  that  the  besieged  are  prevented 
from  enfilading  the  besieger  in  his  approaches. 

Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

ZIG'ZAG,    a.      Having   sharp    and  quick    turns. 

*' Zigzag  moulding."  Britton. 

ZIG'ZAG,  V.  a.  \i.  ZIGZAGGED  ;  pp-  zigzagging, 
ZIGZAGGED.]  To  form  into  zigzags,  or  sharp 
and  quick  turns,  or  angles.  IVarton. 

ZIG'ZAGGEU  (zSg'z&gd),  a.  Made  with  sharp  turns 
or  angles ;  zigzag.  Pennant. 

ZIL  'lAh,  re.  A  division  of  country  rnade  with  ref- 
erence to  judicial  purposes.      [India.]       Smart. 

ZIM'ENT-WA'T^IE,  n.  Water  impregnated  with 
copper.  Clarke. 

ZTNC  (zingk,  82),  n.  [Ger.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  zink.  —  'Fr. 
zinc.  —  "Perhaps  formed  upoii  the  Ger.  zinn, 
tin."  Richardson.  —  "  First  mention  ed  by  Para- 
celsus, in  the  I6th  century,  under  the  name  of 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  long ;   A,  E,  I,  O,  tJ,  Y,  short;   A,  ?,  J,  O,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  FAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    IlfeiR,  HEK; 
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zinctum,^'  Eng.  Cyc]  {Min.)  A  white  metal 
with  a  shade  of  blue,  capable  of  being  polished, 
and  then  assuming  a  metallic  lustre ;  usually 
brittle,  its  fracture  exhibiting  a  crystalline 
structure  ;  malleable,  if  pure,  into  thin  leaves  at 
common  temperatures  ;  of  variable  specific 
gravity,  that  of  cast  feinc  being  about  6.8,  but 
susceptible  of  being  increased  by  forging  to 
7.21 ;  melting  at  773°  Fahrenheit,  and,  at  a  red 
heat,  rising  in  vapor,  taking  fire  in  the  air,  and 
burning  with  a  white  flame  Uke  that  of  phospho- 
rus, the  white  oxide  produced  being  carried  up 
mechanically  in  the  air. 

JH^  Laminated  zinc  is  avaluable  substance  from  its 
being  little  disposed  to  undergo  oxidation.  When 
exposed  to  air  or  placed  in  water,  its  surface  becomes 
covered  with  a  gray  film  of  suboxide,  which  tends  to 
preserve  it  from  the  chemical  and  mechanical  effects 
of  other  bodies.  In  contact  with  iron,  it  protects  the 
latter  metal  from  oxidation  in  any  saline  fluid.  Zinc 
is  the  only  metal  which  can  bo  used  with  advantage 
in  the  voltaic  battery  as  the  positive  or  generating 
metal.  The  principal  ores  of  zinc  are  calamine  and 
zinc-blende.     Orattam. 

ZINC'-AM-YLE,  n.  (Ckem.)  A  colorless,  trans- 
parent liquid,  emitting  fumes,  and  rapidly  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  not 
taking  fire  spontaneously.  It  is  composed  of 
amyle  and  of  zinc.  Miller. 

ZINC-BLENDE,  re.  _  (iTIm.)  A  brittle,  transparent 
or  translucent  mineral,  of  lustre  resinous  to 
adamantine,  of  various  colors,  white  or  yellow 
when  pure,  occurring  massive,  in  crystals,  and 
in  other  forms,  and  consisting  essentially  of 
sulphur  and  zinc,  but  often  containing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  iron ;  —  called  also  blende, 
Graham.     Dana. 

ZiNC'-BLo6M,  71.  {Min.)  An  opaque  mineral, 
of  a  white,  grayish,  or  yellowish  color,  dull  lus- 
tre, occurring  in  earthy  incrustations  and  reni- 
form,  and  consisting  of  carbonic  acid,  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  water ;  —  called  also  dicarboiiate  of 
zinc.  Dana. 

ZINC'-ETH-YL,  n.  {Ckem.)  A  colorless,  trans- 
parent, poisonous  liquid,  not  congealable  by  a 
cold  of  —8°  Fahrenheit,  boiling  at  244°,  of  a 
powerful  odor,  taking  fire  by  contact  with  oxy- 
gen or  with  atmospheric  air,  and  consisting  of 
ethyl  (a  compound  of  four  equivalents  of  car- 
bon and  five  of  hydrogen)  and  zinc. 

4I®=  Zinc-ethyl  burns  with  a  brilliant  blue  flame 
fringed  with  green.  If  a  cold  piece  of  glass,  or  of 
porcelain,  be  held  in  the  flame,  it  becomes  coated 
with  a  deposit  of  metallic  zinc,  surrounded  with  a 
white  ring  of  the  oxide  of  this  metal.  Miller. 

ZiN-CIF'^R-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  L./ero,  to 
bear.]     Producing,  or  containing,  zinc.  P.  Cyc. 

ZINjC'ITE,  n.  {Mtn.)  A  brittle,  translucent  or 
subtranslucent  mineral,  of  a  deep-red  color,  in- 
clining also  to  yellow,  adamantine  lustre,  and 
consisting  of  oxide  of  zinc,  with  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, as  an  unessential  ingredient ;  —  called  also 
red  zinc  ore^  and  red  oxide  of  zinc.  Dana, 

ZINCK^Y,  a.     Pertaining  to  zinc.  St^iaH. 

ZiNC-AlETH'YL,  n.  {Chem.)  A  volatile  liquid, 
of  very  fetid  smell,  the  vapors  of  which  are  very 
poisonous,  and  consisting  of  two  equivalents  of 
carbon,  three  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  zinc  ;  — 
written  also  zincomethyl.  Gregory. 

SS^  Zincmethyl  talces  fire  spontaneously  on  contact 
with  the  air,  and  burns  witli  a  bright,  greenish-blue 
flame,  depositing  a  large  quantity  of  zinc  and  oxide 
of  zinc.    It  is  apparently  a  new  radical.     Gregory. 

ZIN-c6g'RA-PHPR,  7v.  One  who  engraves  on 
plates  of  zinc.  Chabot. 

ZIN-CO-GRAPH'iC,         )  a.     Pertaining  to    zin- 
ZiN-CO-GRAPH'l-CAL,  )  .eography.  Wright. 

ZIN-COG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  Gr.  ypd0w, 
to  write.]  The  art  of  drawing  upon,  and  print- 
ing from,  plates  of  zinc.  FairhoU. 

ZINC^OID,  n.  [Eng.  zmc,  and  Gr.  f7^of,  form.] 
{Chem.)  The  platinum  plate  of  the  decompos- 
ing cell  connected  with  the  terminal  copper  or 
conducting  plate  of  a  voltaic  battery,  the  other 
platinum  plate  of  the  decomposing  cell  being 
connected  with  the  zinc  or  generating  plate, 
and  called  the  chloroid;  the  positive  electrode  ; 
the  positive  pole.  Graham. 

ZINC-0-METH'YL,  n.     See  Zixcmethyl. 


ZiNC'OUS,  a.  {Chem.)  Having  the  affinity  or 
attraction  characteristic  of  the  zinc  or  generat- 
ing metal  of  the  voltaic  battery,  as  the  zincous 
plate,  or  zincoid,  of  the  decomposing  cell;  — 
used  in  contradistinction  to  chhrotts,  noting  the 
affinity  or  attraction  characteristic  of  the  pla- 
tinum or  conducting  plate  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

Graham, 

ZINC'-ViT-RI-pL,  n.  (Min.)  White  vitriol ;  sul- 
phate of  zinc.  —  See  Vitriol. 

ZINC-WHITE,  n.  The  oxide  of  zinc  used  as  a 
pigment.  FairhoU. 

ZiNK'^N-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  An  opaque,  crystalline 
mineral,  of  metallic  lustre,  steel-gray  color  and 
streak,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphur,  anti- 
mony, and  lead  ;  —  named  in  honor  of  Zinken, 
director  of  the  Anhalt  mines.  Dana. 

Zi'ON, n.  A  mount  or  eminence  in  Jerusalem:  — 
used  figuratively  for  the  church.        Bp,  Home. 

Let  Zion  and  her  sons  rejoice.  Wafts. 

ZIR'CON,  n.  {Mm.)  A  crystalline  mineral,  trans- 
parent to  subtranslucent,  of  various  colors,  ada- 
mantine lustre,  and  consisting  of  silica  and 
zirconia.  It  comprises  three  varieties,  —  hya- 
cinth, Jargon,  and  zirconite.  Dana. 

ZJR-CO'NI-A,  n.  A  white,  infusible  powder,  con- 
sisting of  an  oxide  of  zirconium,  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  sesquioxide,  having  the  specific 
gravity  of  4.3,  and,  after  ignition,  insoluble  in 
acids,  with  the  exception  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  Miller. 

jB®=Svanberg  infers  from  his  experiments  that  zir- 
conia is  not  a  pure  earth,  but  a  mixture  of  three  eartlis. 
Miller. 

ZIR'CON-ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  grayish  or  brownish, 
frequently  rough  or  opaque,  variety  of  zircon. 

Dana. 

ZIR-CO'NI-UM,  n.  {Chem.)  The  metallic  base  of 
zirconia,  an  earth  which  is  contained  in  zircon. 
It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder. 
The  powder  assumes  under  the  burnisher  the 
lustre  of  iron,  and  is  compressed  in  scales  which 
resemble  graphite. 

j(l®=-  Zirconium,  has  not  been  fused.  When  heated 
iu  air  or  oxygen,  it  takes  fire  below  rfidness,  and 
burns  brilliantly,  forming  zirconia  of  snowy  white- 
ness.    Qraliam.     Miller. 

zr^'jgL,  n.   {Zool.)  A  species  of  marmot.  Smellie. 

Zl-ZA'm-4y  n,  pi.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  including  the  wild  rice.  Eng.  Cyc. 

ZO-AN'THA,  n.  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  many-armed 
polypi  which  do  not  secrete  a  stony  stem,  and 
develop  the  polypes  in  lines  from  creeping 
shoots.  Dana. 

Z6-AN-THA'RI-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ^wov,  an  animal, 
and  avQo^,  a  flower.]  {Zoul.)  A  name  given  by 
Blainville  to  a  class  of  polypi,  including  the 
sea-anemones,  and  all  corals  excepting  the  Al- 
cyonaria. 

ZOC'CO,  /t.     {Arch.)  A  socle  or  zocle.        Clarke. 

ZOC'Cg-LO,  ft.     [It.]     {Arch.)  A  socle.  Brande. 

ZO'CLE,  n.  {Arch.)  A  low,  plain,  square  member 
or  plinth  supporting  a  column  ;  a  socle.  Bntton. 

Z6'DI-AC  [zo'de-ak,  P.  J.  F.  Ja.  K.  Sm.  C;  zo'- 
dzhek,  iS. ;  zo'de-ak  or  zo'je-ak,  W.  Cobbi7i],  n. 
[Gr.  ^ij)6iaK65 ;  ^wov,  an  animal ;  L.  zodiacus  \  It. 
S^  Sp.  zodiaco;  Fr.  zodiaque.'] 

1.  {Astron.)  An  imaginary  zone  or  belt  in  the 
heavens,  within  which  the  sun  and  all  the  larger 
planets  appear  to  perform  their  annual  revolu- 
tions. It  extends  about  eight  or  nine  degrees 
on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic;  contains  twelve 
constellations,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  called  signs,  which  anciently  coincided 
with  the  constellations,  but  now  occupy  very 
different  positions. 

2.  A  girdle  ;  a  belt ;  a  girth  ;  zone.      Milton. 

ZO-DI'A-CAL,  a.  [It.  zodiacale;  Sp.  S;  Fr.  zodia- 
cal.] Pertaining  to  the  zodiac.  Warton. 
Zodiacal  light,  (jSstron.)  a  faint,  ill-defined  light, 
visible  any  very  clear  evening,  about  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May,  soon  after  sunset,  as  a  cone 
or  lenticularJy  shaped  light,  extending  from  the  hori- 
zon obliquely  upwards,  and  following  generally  the 
course  of  the  ecliptic,  or  rather  that  of  the  sun's 
equator.  Herschcl. 

Zb'HAR.n.  [Heb.,  splendor^  A  Jewish  book 
consisting    of    cabalistical     commentaries    on 


Scripture,  especially  the  books  of  Moses.     It  is 
of  ancient  but  uncertain  origin,  Brande. 

ZO-IL'^-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
Zoilus,  a  severe  critic  on  Homer ;  illiberal ;  un- 
justly severe.  Richardson. 

ZO'{L-I§M,  71.  Illiberal  or  carping  criticism,  like 
that  of  Zoilus ;  unjust  censure. 

Bring  candid  eyes  unto  the  perusal  of  men's  works,  and  let 
notsoiTism  . . .  blast  any  well-intended  labors.  Browne. 

ZOIS'ITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  crystalline  mineral,  of 
various  colors,  vitreous  lustre,  and  consisting 
of  silica,  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and 
lime.  Dana. 

ZOLL' rER-Em^n.  [Ger.]  A  commercial  league 
formed  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  uniform  rate  of  customs.  It  includes 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  "Wurtemburg,  Saxony, 
Hanover,  and  most  of  the  smaller  states. 

Thomas. 

ZO'JVAR,n.  A  girdle  which  the  Christians  and 
Jews  of  the  Levant  arc  obliged  to  wear  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  Mahometans.  Smart. 

ZONE,  n.  [Gr.  i,6vr/ ;  ^lovwixi,  to  gird  ;  L.,  It.,  ^ 
Sp.  zona ;  Fr.  zone.] 

1.  A  girtlle  ;  a  belt ;  a  cincture.   [Poetical.] 

Scarce  could  the  goddess  from  her  ny  mphe  be  known, 
But  by  the  crescent  and  the  golden  zone.  Pope. 

2.  (Geog.)  The  geographical  denomination 
of  each  of  the  five  parallel  belts  into  which  the 
earth  is  imagined  to  be  divided,  chiefly  in  re- 
spect to  temperature.  Hutton. 

flSf- There  are  five  zones — the  torrid  zone,  extend- 
ing 23°  28'  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  and  between 
the  tropics  ;  two  temperate  zones,  situated  between  the 
tropics  and  polar  circles  ;  and  two  frigid  zones,  situ- 
ated between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles. 

3.  {Math.)  The  portion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  included  between  two  parallel  planes. 

Davies. 

4.  Circuit ;  circumference. 

Scarce  the  sun 
Had  finished  half  his  journey,  and  scarce  begins 
His  other  half  in  the  fireat  zone  of  heaven.  Milton, 

Ciliary  zone,  (Jinat.)  an  external  lamina  sent  off 
from  the  capsule  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye, 
and  accompanying  the  retina,  witii  which  it  is  insert- 
ed into  the  fore  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  a  little 
before  its  anterior  edge,  Dungllson. 

Syn.  —  Zones  of  the  earth  ;  temperate  zone  ;  a  ves- 
tal zone  ;  a  monk's  or  a  lady's  girdle  ;  a  military  offi- 
cer's belt. 

ZONED  (zond),a.  Wearing  a  zone  or  zones.  Pope. 
ZONE'L^.SS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  zone  or  girdle. 

Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  i&  adored, 

That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoncless  waist.        Coivper. 

ZO'mC,n.    A  girdle  ;  a  belt;  a  zone,     [r.] 

I  know  that  the  place  where  I  was  bred  stands  upon  a  zonic 
of  coal.  Smollett. 

ZON'NAR,  n.     See  Zonar.  Clarke. 

ZO'NULE,  n.     A  little  zone.  Ogilvie, 

Pertaining    to    animal 
Dunglison. 

Z0-6£!H':e-My,  n.  [Gr.  ^ioov,  an  animal,  and 
Eng.  chemistry.]  Animal  chemistry.  Dunglison. 

ZO-O^'E-NY,  n.  [Gr.  ^uiov,  an  animal,  and  yfrfcrty, 
generation.]      ''^"    j-._4._;„„   „i-   __: — i   j-_ 
tion. 

zo-6g'ra-ph?r,  /(.. 

zo-0-graph'{c, 

zo-0-graph'!-cal, 

ZG-OG'RA-PHiST,  /*. 


ZO-0-€HEM'r-CAL, 

chemistry. 


The  doctrine  of  animal  forma- 
Dunglison. 
One  versed  in  zoOgraphy. 

a.     Pertaining  to  zoOgra- 
phy  or  zoology.    Maunder. 


A  zoOgrapher.  Ash. 

Z0-6g'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ^wov,  an  animal,  and 
ypdipu},  to  write  ;  It.  ^  Sp.  zoografia ;  Fr.  zoogra- 
phic]  A  description  of  animals  ;  the  natural 
history  of  animals.  Glanville. 

ZO-OL'A-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  ^wor,  an  animal,  and 
Xargsbd),  to  work  for  hire,  to  serve  the  gods  with 
prayer  and  sacrifices  ;  It.  zoolatria ;  Pr.  zoolh- 
trie.]  The  worship  of  animals,  as  in  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Brande. 

ZO'0-LITB,  n.  [Gr.  \mv,  an  animal,  and  A(0os,  a 
stone.]     A  petrified  animal  substance.       Lyell. 

ZO-OL'O-^jPR,  n.     A  zoologist,     [r.]  Boyle. 

ZO-0-LO(?'l-CAL,  a.      [It.   ^  Sp.  zoologico ;   Fr. 

zoologique.]  Pertaining  to  zoology  or  to  animals. 
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ZOOLOGICALLY 

ZO-O-LO^'I-CAL-LY,  ad.  In  a,  zoological  man- 
ner ;  according  to  zoology.  P.  Cyc. 

ZO-OL'O-gjIST,  ?t.  [It.  zooloffista;  Fr.  zoohgiste.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  zoology,  or  the  natural 
history  of  animals.  Baird. 

ZO-OL'O-^y,  n.  [Gr.  ^iior,  an  animal,  and  Xiyo;,  a 
discourse ;  It.  §  Sp.  zoohgia ;  Fr.  zoologie.]  That 
branch  of  natural  history  which  investigates  and 
teaches  the  nature  and  properties  of  animals, 
their  classification,  their  order  of  auccession  up- 
on, and  their  distribution  over,  the  earth.  Baird. 

ZO-0-MOR'PHI§M,  n.  [Gr.  ^Sov,  an  animal,  and 
inopipri,  shape.]  The  transformation  of  men  into 
beasts.  Smart. 

Z0-6n'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  ^Sav,  an  animal,  and  vdfios, 
a  law  ;  Sp.  zoonomia  ;  Fr.  zoonomie.']  That 
branch  of  science  treating  of  laws  which  govern 
the  organic  actions  of  animals  in  general ;  ani- 
mal physiology.  •»     Oswald. 

Z0-6ph'A-GAN,  n.  A  carnivorous  animal.  Clarke. 

ZO-6pH'A-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ^ojo^dyoj ;  ^ffiov,  an  ani- 
mal, and  ifdyM,  to  eat.]  Feeding  on  animals; 
carnivorous.  Kirby. 

ZO-O-PHOR'IO  [zo-o-for'ik,  W.  P.  J.  E.  Ja.  K. 
Sm.\  zo-6f'9-rlk,  (7.  Wb.  AshJ,  a.  -{Arch.)  Ap- 
plied to  a  column  which  supports  the  figure  of 
an  animal.  Bailey. 

ZO-OPH'O-RUS,  n.  \Gx.^uoip6pci;  JiSoi/,  an  ani- 
mal, and  if^jjw,  to  bear ;  L.  zoophoriis.']  {Arch.) 
In  classic  architecture,  a  frieze;  —  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  generally  adorned  with  the  figures 
of  animals.  Fairholt. 

ZO'0-PHYTE  (zo'o-fit),  n.  [Gr.  ;Soi/,  an  animal, 
and  ^urdv,  a  plant;  It.  ^  Sp.  zoqfito\  Fr.  zoo- 
phyte.'] A  name  commonly  given  to  the  radiated 
and  phytoid  forms  of  life  included  byLinnEeus 
in  his  great  division  of  vermes.  Under  this 
"title,  Cuvier  ranked  the  intestinal  worms,  and 
most  writers  sponges  and  corallines.  Eng.  Cyc. 
t^^  At  the  present  day  the  term  is  confined  to  true 
polypes,  such  as  Jlctinias,  Corals,  Qorgmiias,  and  the 
like.    Afrassh. 

ZO-0-PHYT'!C,         I  u    Pertaining  to  zoophytes. 

ZO-0-PHtT'I-CAL,  )  P.  Cyc. 

ZO-O-PHYT-O-Logf't-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  zo- 
ophytology.  CJai-ke. 

ZO-OPH-Y-TOL'O-gY,  n.  [Gr.  ^oio.',  an  animal, 
(pwdv,  a  plant,  and  Uyoi,  a  discourse;  Fr.  zoo- 
phytologie.']  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  structure,  habits,  &c.,  of  zoo- 
phytes. Humble. 

ZO'O-SPERM,  n.  One  of  the  spermatozoa  of  an 
animal.  Dunglison. 

ZO'0-SPORE,  n.  [Gr.  ^wov,  an  animal,  and  trnopd, 
a  sowing,  seed.]  An  active  ciliated  gemma  pro- 
duced from  the  contents  of  an  ordinary  or 
special  cell  of  the  algje,  apparently  without  any 
previous  process  of  fertilization.  Mic.  Diet. 

Z0-0-t6m'!-CAI.,  a.  Pertaining  to  zootomy,  or 
the  structure  of  the  lower  animals.  Month.  Rev. 
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ZO-6t'0-mIst,  n.  [Fr.  zootomiste.]  One  versed 
in  zootomy.  Johnson. 

Z0-6T'0-MY, ».  [Gr.^uor,  an  animal,  anirlfivm, 
to  out;  It.  S/St^. zooiomia;  Fr. zootomic]  That 
branch  of  anatomy  which  relates  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  lower  animals.  Brande. 

z66'z66,  n.    The  wood-pigeon.     [Local,  Eng.] 

Wrigfit. 

Z0-PIS'S4,  n.  [Gr.  ^(imuaa ;  ^uiij,  living,  and  mVira, 
pitch  ;  L.  zopissa.}  {Naut.)  A  sort  of  pitch 
scraped  off  from  the  sides  of  ships,  and  tem- 
pered with  wax  and  salt.  Mar.  Diet. 

z6s'TER,n.  [Gr.  ^oicrriij),  a  girdle ;  L.  zoster,  the 
shingles.]  {Med.)  A  kind  of  tetter ;  the  shin- 
gles. Dunglison. 

ZOS'TE-RA,  n.  [Gr.  (,u<!t,;q,  a  girdle.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  with  grassy 
leaves,  growing  in  sea-water;  grass-wrack  ;  eel- 
grass.  Their  pollen  consists  of  delicate  threads 
instead  of  grains.  Gray. 

ZOU-AVE',  n.  Originally,  a  member  of  a  corps  of 
Arab  soldiers,  in  the  service  of  France  after  the 
conquest  of  Algiers,  —  now,  a  member  of  a 
French  corps  wearing  the  Arab  iress.Bescherelle. 

z6uNp§,  interj.  A  contraction  of  God's  wounds  ; 
originally  used  as  an  oath,  and  afterwards  as  an 
exclamation  of  wonder  or  anger.  Smart. 

ZOIJTCH,  V.  a.  To  stew,  as  flounders,  whitings, 
gudgeons,  eels,  &c.,  with  just  enough  of  liquid 
to  cover  them.     [Local.]  Smart. 

t  ZUCHE,  re.  (  Old  Eng.  Law.)  A  withered  or  dry 
stock  or  stub  of  a  tree.  Burrill. 

zu'FO-LO,  n.  [It.,  from  zufolare,  to  whistle.] 
(MtM.)  Any  little  flute  orflageolet,  butmore  es- 
pecially that  which  is  used  to  teach  birds.  Moore. 

ZyM-B66'EyK,  ».  A  small  swivel-gun,  carried 
on  the  back  of  a  camel.       Glos.  of  Mil.  Terms. 

ZO'MIC,  a.  [Gr.  t,in,j,  leaven.]  (Chem.)  Noting 
an  acid  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  com- 
pound, but  now  known  to  be  identical  with 
lactic  acid.  Henry. 

ZU-MOL'O-^Y,  re.    See  Zymology.  Brande. 

ZU-MOM'^-TfR,  n.  [Gr.  ^iyi,,,  ferment,  and  fii- 
rpov,  a  measure.]  A  zymometer. — See  Zy- 
mometer. Hoblyn. 

ZU-MO-SIM'^-TpR,  re.     Zymosimeter.      Brande. 

ZUE'LITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  transparent,  translucent, 
or  opaque  crystalline  mineral,  of  various  col- 
ors, vitreous  lustre,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  lime ;  —  called 
also  melinite,  and  somervillite.  Dana. 

ZY'GA-DITE,  n.  {Min.)  A  feebly  transparent, 
red  and  yellowish-white  mineral,  occurring  in 
thin,  tabular,  rhombic  prisms,  and  consisting 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  lithia.  Dana. 


ZYTHUM 

ZY-GO-dAc'TY-LIC,  a.    Zygodaotylous.    Clarke. 

ZY-GQ-DAc'TY-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  fuydw,  to  join,  and 
6iKTui.os,  a  finger.]  Having  the  feet  composed 
of  two  anterior  and  two  posterior  toes,  the  ex- 
ternal toe  of  the  posterior  pair  being  capable  of 
a  direction  either  forward  or  backward,  as  in 
the  parrot,  woodpecker,  toucan,  &c.    Ed.  Ency. 

ZY-ab'M4,  re.  [Gr.  ^tyuiia;  ^tyor,  a  yoke.] 
{Anat.)  The  cheek-bone;  —  so  called  from  its 
shape,  which  is  irregularly  quadrilateral  with  a 
convex  outer  surface.  Dunglison. 

ZY-GO-MAt'!C,  a.  [Fr.  zygomatique.']  Pertain- 
ing to  the  zygoma  or  cheek-bone.  Dunglison. 
Zygomatic  arch,  {Anat.)  a  bony  bridge  formed  by 
the  articulation  of  the  zygomatic  process  with  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  zygoma.  —  Zygomatic  hone,  the 
zygoma,  or  cheek-bone.  —  Zygomatic  muscles,  two 
muscles,  arising  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  zygoma, 
and  inserted  into  the  upper  lip,  which  they  raise  and 
draw  up.  —  Zygomatic  process,  a  process  arising  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  articu- 
lating with  the  zygoma.  —  Zygomatic  suture,  the  suture 
or  articulation  between  the  zygomatic  parts  of  the 
temporal  and  cheek  bones.  Dunglison. 

ZY-MO-LOP'JC,         ;„.     iFr.zymologique.lFie- 
ZY-MO-Logt'J-CAL,  )  lating  to  zymology.  Osteaiti. 

ZY-MOI/O-piST,  re.  [Fr.  zymologiste.']  One 
versed  in  zymology.  Oswald. 

ZY-MOL'O-gy,  re.  [Gr.  t,b^r,,  ferment,  and  Idyos, 
a  discourse  ;  Fr.  zymologie.]  The  doctrine  of 
fermentation,  or  a  treatise  on  the  fermentation 
of  liquors  ;  —  written  also  zumology.  Oswald, 
a^  Zymology,  zymological,  lymologist,  zymometer, 
&c.,  are  sometimes  spelt  with  u  and  sometimes  with 
y,  in  the  first  syllable,  as  zumology,  zymology,  &c. 
But  the  use  of  7/  instead  of  w  in  these  words,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule  of  orthography,  in 
transferring  words  of  this  class  from  Greek  into 
English. 

ZY-M6m'(;-TJ;r,  «.  [Gr.  ^Ciav,  ferment,  and 
liirfov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  degree  to  which  fermentation  has  pro- 
ceeded in  fermenting  liquors ;  a  zymosimeter. 

Simmonds. 

ZY-MO-SIM'p-TJfR,  re.  [Gr.  (h^uaig,  fermenta- 
tion, and  ^irpov,  a  measure.]  A  zymometer ; 
zumometer.  Crabb. 

ZY-Md'SlS,n.  [Gr.56/<umf, fermentation.]  {Med.) 
An  epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagious  affection. 

Dunglison. 

ZY-MOT'JC,  a.  [Gr.  ^sj^MT-utdt,  causing  to  ferment ; 
^UjuiSw,  to  cause  to  ferment.]  {Med.)  Noting,  or 
pertaining  to,  an  epidemic,  an  endemic,  or  a 
contagious  affection  ;  infectious.        Dunglison, 

All  infectious  diseaees  are  zymotic  disorders.        Dr.  Mann. 

Syn.  —  See  Contagious. 

ZY-THEP'SA-RY,  re.  [Gr.  ^vOo;,  zythura,  and 
£if  w,  to  boil.]  A  brewery  ;  a  brew-house.  Wright. 

ZY'THVM,  re.  [Gr.  t,oOos;  L.  zythum.]  A  kind 
of  malt  liquor.  Ainsworth. 


A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y, 


A,  fi,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  short;   A,  jf),  J,  Q,  U,  Y,  obscure;  fArE,  PAR,  fAsT,  FALL  ;    HEIR,  HER. 
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A    KEY 


TO    THE 


CLASSICAL     PROJS^UJN'CIATIOE^ 


OF 


GEEEK,  LATIN,  AND    SCRIPTURE   PROPER   NAMES; 


TO    WHICH    ARE    ADDED 


TERMINATIONAL    VOCABULARIES. 


PREFACE. 


"  A  Key  to  the  Classical  Pfonunciatioti  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names,"  by  John  Walker,  was  first  pub- 
lisned  in  1798.  It  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  a  standard  work,  and  has  passed  through  many  editions.  An  edition  of 
this  "  Key,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  TroUope,  with  an  explanation  of  the  Proper  Names,  Critical  Notes,  and  between  five  and  six 
hundred  additional  words,  was  published  in  1833. 

The  "  Nomenclator  Poeticus,  or  the  Quantities  of  all  the  Proper  Names  that  occur  in  the  Latin  Classic  Poets  from  B.  C. 
190  to  A.  D.  500,  including  examples  of  every  species  of  metre  used  by  them,"  by  Lancelot  Sharpe,  was  published  in  1836. 
In  1842  appeared  "  The  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names,  established  by  Citations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets, 
Greek  Historians,  Geographers,  and  Schohasts,  and  including  a  Terminational  Synopsis  of  Analogy,  Etymology,  &c.,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Scripture  Proper  Names  carefully  accented,"  by  Thomas  Swinburne  Carr. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  ''  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary,"  published  in  1846,  Walker's  "  Key "  was  inserted  entire, 
together  with  about  3,000  additional  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  the  most  of  which  were  taken  from  Carr  and  TroUope ; 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  the  "  Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Synonymous  Dictionary,"  published  in  1855,  about  1,500  names, 
taken  from  Sharpe's  "  Nomenclator  Poeticus,"  were  added  to  the  Vocabulary  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  making  the 
whole  addition  to  Walker's  list  about  4,500  names.  The  pronunciation  of  a  considerable  number  of  these  names,  which  had 
been  shown  by  citations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  as  exhibited  by  Sharpe,  Carr,  and  other  prosodists,  to  be  erroneous, 
was  corrected. 

The  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  and  also  that  of  the  Scripture  Proper  Names,  as  here  given,  have 
been  revised,  with  great  labor  and  care,  by  Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  A.  M.  Such  Greek  and  Latin  names  as  were  unnecessarily 
inserted  in  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  have  been  omitted  ;  many  others  have  been  added,  numerous  errors  corrected  ;  and  both 
of  these  vocabularies  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  far  more  correct  than  any  before  published. 

The  following  Vocabularies  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names  are  founded  on  those  given  in  Walker's  "  Key " ;  but  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary  are  so  extensive  as  to  constitute  it,  in  a  great  measure,  a  new 
work.  The  Initial  Vocabulary  in  Walker's  Key  contains  aboiit  10,480  names.  Of  these  about  2,200  have  been  rejected  as 
useless,  or  as  mere  typographical  errors;  in  about  500  his  pronunciation  has  been  corrected,  not  including  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  trivial  mistakes  have  been  removed,  such  as  those  which  relate  merely  to  the  division  into  syllables  ;  and 
about  6,580  names  have  been  added  to  the  number  contained  in  Walker. 

Of  the  words  which  have  been  rejected,  a  large  majority  have  no  claim  to  a  place  in  a  pronouncing  vocabulary,  for  the 

simple  reason  that  their  pronunciation  cannot  be  mistaken.     Who  would  look  in  a  dictionary  for  the  pronunciation  of  such 

words  as  Abantis,  Abas,  Acanthus,  Acmon,  Actis,  and  the  hke  ?     A  few  words  have  been  omitted  because  they  are  found  only 

once,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  the  whole  circle  of  classical  literature,  and  there  is  nothing  to  determine  their  accent ;  as,  Apusida- 

mus,  which  occurs,  apparently,  only  in  a  single  passage  of  Pliny.     The  typographical  errors  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 

are  very  numerous.     Many  of  these  seem  to  have  been  copied  by  Walker  from  Lempriere ;  as,  ^chmacoras  for  ^chmago- 

ras ;  ^don  for  Aedon ;    Amphitea   for  Amphiihea ;   Ampysides   for  Ampycides ;   Androtrion   for  Androtion ;    Apsinus   for 

Apsines ;  Belistida  for  Belistiche  ;    Oalagutis  for  Calaguris ;   Costobai  for  Costoboci ;    Gonisaltus  for  Gonisalns  ;    Galeolce  for 

GakotcB,  &c.     It  may  give  a  better  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  omissions  in  the  present  edition  to  state  the  fact  that,  of  the 

words  in  Walker's  Vocabulary  beginning  with  the  letter  A,  256    have    been    rejected;    185  because   their  pronunciation 

could  not  be  mistaken,  62  as  corrupt  forms  or  misprints,  and  9  for  other  reasons. 
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PREFACE. 


The  corrections  of  Walker's  pronunciation,  relating  chiefly  to  the  accent,  have  been  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
best  authorities.  Among  these  authorities,  the  works  of  Carr  and  Sharpe  are  particularly  valuable  for  their  citations  from  the 
Latin  poets  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Greek  proper  names,  the  Lexicons  of  Crusius  and  Papa,  and  Rost  and  Palm's  new  edition  of 
Passow,  have  been  of  great  service.  Besides  the  500  instances  mentioned  above,  in  which  Walker's  pronunciation  has  been 
altered  as  erroneous,  there  are  about  150  more  in  which  it  is  given  as  doubtful.  '  Some  of  these  are  names  in  which  the 
quantity  of  the  penultimate  syllable  varies  in  the  poets  ;  as,  Bata'vi  or  Bat'avi ;  in  respect  to  others,  lexicographers  and  pros- 
odists  differ,  as  Gen' ahum  or  Gena'hum ;  and  there  are  others  still,  which  are  variously  pronounced  according  to  their  appli- 
cation, as  ^ne'as,  Virgil's  hero  ;  ^'neas  (Mpsag),  the  name  of  several  persons  meiitioned  by  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and  other 
ancient  authors  ;  Or'pheus,  used  as  a  noun ;  Orphe'us,  as  an  adjective.  In  many  cases  in  which  the  true  accent  of  a  word  is 
doubtful,  the  conflicting  authorities  have  been  designated. 

The  additions  have  been  derived  from  various  sources,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  works  of  Carr  and  Sharpe, 
Pauly's  Real-Encyclop&aie,  and  the  Classical  Dictionaries  edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith.  Some  mediaeval  names  have  been 
inserted,  particularly  such  as  are  used  as  Christian  names ;  as,  Oarolus,  Fridericus,  Galfridus,  Henricus,  Ludovicus. 

It  has  hitherto  been  customary,  in  representing  Greek  proper  names  in  our  language,  to  adopt  their  Latinized  forms.  Some 
distinguished  English  scholars,  as  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  "  History  of  Greece,"  have  recently  introduced  a  difierent  system,  which 
aims  to  represent  the  Greek  more  accurately.  They  accordingly  write  Alhihiades  for  Alcihiades,  Peisistratus  for  Pisistratus, 
&c.    It  has  not,  however,  been  thought  necessary  or  expedient  to  swell  the  present  Vocabulary  by  the  insertion  of  these  forms. 

The  course  which  has  been  taken  with  the  Teeminational  Vocabulary  is  explained  in  the  Preface  to  that  part  of  this 
work. 


A  LIST   OF  THE   PRINCIPAL  WORKS  USED  IN  THE   PREPARATION  OF  THE  VOCABULARY 

OF    GREEK   AND   LATIN   PROPER   NAMES. 


Anthon,  Charles.     A  Classical  Dictionary.     New  York,  1841.    8vo. 
do.  do.         A  System  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Geography. 

New  York,  1850.     8vo. 

;e®- After  ancient  gcograpMcal  names,  the  abbreviation 
M.  refers  to  tliis  work. 

Care,  Thomas  S.  The  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names. 
London,  1842.     12mo. 

Ceusius,  G.  C.  .  .  Griechisch-Deutsches  Worterbuch  der  mytholo- 
gischen,  historischen,  und  geographischen 
Eigennamen.     Hannover,  1832.     Svo. 

FORBIGER,  Albert.  Handbuoh  der  alten  Geographie.  3  Bde.  Leip- 
zig, 1842-48.     8vo. 

Fbednd,  Wilhelm.  Worterbuch  der  Lateinischen  Sprache.  4  Bde. 
Leipzig,  1834-45.  8vo.  (English  transla- 
tion, with  a  few  additions,  edited  by  E.  A. 
Andrews,  LL.  D.     New  York,  1851.     Svo.) 

Klotz,  Reinhold.  .  Handworterbuch  der  lateinischen  Sprache.  2 
Bde.     Braunschweig,  [1847-]  1857.     Svo. 

Labbe,  Philippe. .  .  Eruditse  Pronimtiationis  Catholici  Indices.  Ab 
Edwardo  Leedes  olim  recogniti  et  aucti ;  et 
nunc  iterum  recensiti.    Londini,  1751.  16mo. 


MuLLER,  August.  .  Allgemeines  Worterbuch  der  Aussprache  aus- 

landischer  Eigennamen.     3te  Aufl.     Dresden 

und  Leipzig,  1849.     Svo. 
Pape,  (J.  G.)  W.  .  Worterbuch  der  Griechischen  Eigennamen.     2te 

Aufl.     Braunschweig,  1850.     Svo. 
Pault,  August.  .  .  Real-Encyolopadie  der  classisohen  Alterthums- 

wissenschaft.     6  Bde.  in  7  Abth.     Stuttgart, 

1839-52.     Svo. 
SCHELLER,  I.  J.  G.    Ausfiihrliches  lateinisch-deutsches  Lexicon.     3te 

Aufl.     5  Bde.    Leipzig,  1804.     Svo. 
Sharpe,  Lancelot.    Nomenclator  Poeticus.     London,  1836.     12mo. 
Smith,  William.     .  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 

Mythology.    3  vols.    London,  1844-49.    Svo. 
do.  do.      .  .  Dictionary   of   Greek  and   Roman   Geography. 

2  vols.     London,  1853-57.     Svo. 
Trollope,  W.    .  .  Edition  of  WaUcer's  Key.     London,  1833.     Svo. 
Walker,  John.  .  .  A  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek, 

Latin,  and   Scripture  Proper  Names.    First 

American  from   the  Third  London  Edition. 

Philadelphia,  1808.     Svo. 


PRONUNCIATION 


GREEK   AND    LATIN    PROPER   NAMES 


REMARKS. 


The  following  rules'  and  observations  relating  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names  are  in  general  accordance 
■with  the  principles  of  Walker ;  but  as  the  system  of  notation  used 
in  this  Dictionary  is  applied  to  these  Names  in  the  Vocabulary,  and 
as  all  the  words  are  divided  into  syllables,  some  of  his  rules  for 
their  pronunciation  are  here  omitted  as  unnecessary. 

1.  Greek  and  Latin  names  introduced  into  modern  languages 
naturally  acquire,  in  sound  and  rhythm,  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  different  languages  which  receive  them.  That  which  is 
chiefly  attended  to  and  sought  after,  in  classical  names,  is  the 
seat  of  the  accent ;  and  when  the  seat  of  the  accent  and  the  syl- 
labication are  determined,  these  names  are  pronounced,  in  the 
English  language,  according  to  the  powers  of  the  letters  in  common 
English  words. 

2.  In  Greek  and  Latin  names,  the  accent  is  always  placed 
on  either  the  second  or  the  third  syllable  from  the  end  of  the 
word.  In  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  if  the  penult  is  long 
in  quantity,  it  is  accented ;  if  short,  the  antepenult  receives  the 
accent. 

3.  The  vowel  of  the  penult  before  x,  z,  J,  or  any  two  consonants 
except  a  mute  followed  by  a  liquid,  as  I  or  /•,  is  long  by  position. 
In  other  cases  its  quantity  must  be  determined  by  poetic  usage, 
etymology,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  word  is  written  in  Greek. 
The  digraphs  cJi,  ph,  rh,  and  fli  are  to  be  regarded  as  single  conso- 
nants. 

4.  An  accented  vowel  in  the  penultimate  syllable,  when  followed 
by  a  single  consonant,  by  /  or  z,  or  by  a  mute  with  I  or  r,  has  the 
long  sound  ;  as,  A'bas,  A'cra  otherwise,  it  is  short ;  as,  Ahan'tis. 
This  pronunciation,  in  cases  like  the  first  and  last  of  these  exam- 
ples, is  so  obvious,  that  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  include 
such  words  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Exception.  —  Before  gl  and  tl,  the  vowel  of  the  penult,  unless  it 
be  u,  has  the  short  sound ;  as,  JSgle  (eg'le),  Atlas  (at'las). 

5.  The  final  e  is  always  sounded  f  as  in  Bereni'ce.  This  remark, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  Anglicized  forms  ;  as,  Pros' er-pine,  for 
Proserpina. 

6.  Every  final  i,  though  unaccented,  has  its  long  open  sound,  as 
in  Abolani.  But  when  i,  or  its  equivalent  y,  ends  an  unaccented 
first  syllable  of  a  word,  it  has,  in  some  cases,  its  long  sound,  as  in 
Bianor ;  in  some,  it  takes  the  indistinct  sound  of  e,  as  in  Cilicia ; 
and  in  some  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these  sounds  is  to 
be  preferred,  as  there  is  a  want  of  agreement  with  respect  to  them 
both  among  orthoepists  and  good  speakers. 


7.  The  termination  es  is  pronounced  like  the  English  word  ease ; 
as,  Achilles  (a-kil'lez). 

8.  The  terminations  aus  and  ous  are  always  pronounced  in  two 
syllables  ;  as,  Men-e-la'us,  An-tin' o-iis. 

9.  The  termination  eus  in  proper  names  which  in  Greek  end  in 
eis,  as  Orpheus,  Prometheus,  is  to  be  pronounced  as  one  syllable,  the 
eu  being  a  diphthong.  Walker,  following  Labbe,  generally  separates 
the  vowels  in  pronunciation.  But  the  diphthong  is  never  resolved 
in  Greek ;  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  in  Latin  poetry  of  the  golden  or 
the  silver  age,  the  few  examples  which  have  been  adduced  being,  with 
perhaps  a  single  exception,  either  corrupt  readings,  or  taken  from 
writings  of  doubtful  genuineness  (as  the  Cidex  ascribed  to  Virgil), 
or  wholly  irrelevant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  Tyndareus,  cited  by 
Labbe  and  others.*  The  usage  of  the  English  poets,  of  modern 
classical  scholars,  and  of  the  best  speakei^s  generally,  also  favors,  it 
is  believed,  the  pronunciation  which  the  analogy  of  the  original 
languages  requires,  and  which  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
best  Latin  grammarians  from  Prisoian  {De  Arte  Oram.,  Lib.  VII. 
c.  4)  to  the  present  time. 

10.  There  is  a  class  of  proper  names  ending  in  ia,  which,  in  their 
classical  pronunciation,  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate ;  as, 
Alexandria,  Cassandri'a,  Deidami' a,  Philadelphi'a,  Samaria,  &c. 
The  English  analogy  strongly  favors  the  antepenultimate  accent  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  class  of  words  ;  and  Walker  countenances 
this  accent  in  relation  to  a  part  of  them,  especially  such  as  are 
much  used  in  English,  and  have  consequently  become,  in  a  measure, 
Anglicized.  The  following  words^  namely,  Alexandria,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Bamaria,  are  so  much  Anglicized,  that  it  would  seem 
pedantic,  in  reading  or  speaking  EngHsh,  to  pronounce  them  other- 
wise than  with  the  antepenultimate  accent.  But  such  of  these 
names  as  are  scarcely  at  all  Anglicized,  as  Antiochia,  Deidamia, 
Laomedia,  &c.,  may  very  properly  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
classical  accentuation. 

11.  There  are  some  other  classical  names  which  have  become 
more  or  less  Anglicized,  and  which  have,  in  consequence,  had  their 
pronunciation  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  changed  from  the  classical 
standard.  Thus,  Arius,  the  name  of  the  celebrated  heretic,  is 
pronounced  A'rius  in  English,  though  the  penult  is  long  in  Greek  ; 
and  the  usage  of  the  EngUsh  poets  has  substituted  Hypdrion  for 
Hyperion. 


*  Walker  erroneously  represents  Labbe  as  observing  that  "  the  Latin  poets  uery 
frequenUy  dissolved  the  diphthong  into  two  syllables."  Labbe,  on  the  contrary, 
admits  that  the  ancient  Latin  poets  "  almost  always  "  —fere  semper  —  preserve  the 
diphthong. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   GREEK  AND  LATIN  PROPER  NAMES, 


RULES   OF  PEONUNCIATION 


REFERRED  TO  BY  FIGURES  IN  THE   FOLLOWING  VOCABULARY. 


Rule  1.  —  The  consonants  c,  s,  and  t,  immediately  preceded  by 
the  accent,  and.  standing  before  i,  followed  by  another  vowel, 
commonly  have  the  sound  of  sJi ;  as  in  Pho'cion  (fo'she-on),  Ac'cius 
(ak'she-us),  Al'sium  (al'she-um),  Helveftii  (hel-ve'she-i).  —  C,  fol- 
lowing an  accented  syllable,  has  also  the  same  sound  before  eu  and 
yo,  as  in  Cadu'ceus  (ka-du'she-us),  8i"cyon  (sish'e-6n). 

Exceptions.  —  T,  when  preceded  by  s  or  x,  has  its  hard  sound,  as 
in  Sestius,  Sextius.  —  When  si  or  zi,  immediately  preceded  by  an 
accented  vowel,  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  s  or  s  generally  takes 
the  sound  of  zJi ;  as,  Mce'sia  (me'zhe-a),  Hdsiod  (he'zhe-od), 
Ely"sium  (e-lizh'e-um),  Sabazius  (sa-ba'zhe-us).  According  to 
Walker,  the  words  Asia,  Sosia,  and  Theodosia  are  the  only  excep- 
tions ;  but  to  these  a  few  others  should  perhaps  be  added,  as 
Lysias,  Tysias. 

X,  ending  an  accented  syllable,  and  standing  before  i  followed  by 
a  vowel,  has  the  sound  of  ksTi ;  as  in  Alex'ia  (a-15k'she-a). 

Rule  2.  —  In  some  proper  names,  t  preserves  its  true  sound  ;  as, 
^tion,  Amphictyon,  Androtion,  Eurytion,  Oration,  Sarpocration, 
nippotion,  Ipliition,  Mction,  Ornytion,  Pallantion,  Pliilistion,  Poly- 
tion,  Sotion,  Stration,  and  a  few  others ;  but  HephcEstion  and 
Theodotion  are  Anglicized,  the  last  syllable  being  pronounced  like 
the  last  syllable  in  question,  commotion.  In  the  words  ^sion, 
Dionysion,  and  lasion,  the  s  takes  the  sound  of  z,  but  not  of  zTi. 

Rule  3.  —  In  words  ending  in  eia,  eii,  eium,  and  eius,  with  the 


accent  on  the  e,  the  i  following  the  accent  is  to  be  understood 
as  articulating  the  following  vowel  like  y  consonant ;  as,  Elegdia 
(el-e-je'ya),  Pompefii  (pom-pe'yi),  Pompefium  (pom-pe'yum),  Pom- 
pe'ius  (pom-pe'yus).  The  same  rule  also  applies  to  words  ending 
in  ia,  preceded  by  a  or  o  having  the  accent  upon  it,  as  Acha'ia 
(a-ka'ya),  Lato'ia  (la-to'ya),  and  likewise  to  words  having  the  accent 
on  a  vowel,  followed  by  ia,  even  when  these  letters  do  not  end  the 
word,  as  Pldiades  (ple'ya-dez). 

The  letters  yi,  followed  by  a  vowel,  generally  represent  the 
Greek  diphthong  vi,  and  form  but  one  .syllable ;  as,  Harpyia, 
pronounced  Har-py'ya,  or,  as  some  prefer,  Ear-pwffa ;  llithyia, 
pronounced  in  four  syllables,  Il-i-tTiy'ya,  not  I-lith-y-i' a,  as  in 
Walker. 

Rule  4.  —  The  diphthongs  cb  and  ce,  ending  a  syllable  with  the 
accent  on  it,  are  pronounced  like  long  e,  as  in  Cceisar  (se'zar) ;  but 
when  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  like  short  e,  as 
in  Dced'alus  (ded'a-liis). 

Rule  5.  —  In  Greek  and  Latin  words  which  begin  with  uncom- 
binable  consonants,  the  first  letter  is  silent ;  thus,  0  in  Cneus  and 
CtesipTion,  M  in  Mneus,  P  in  Psyche  and  Ptolemy,  Ph  in  Phthia, 
and  T  in  Tmolus,  are  not  sounded. 

Rule  6.  —  The  termination  eus  in  most  Oreek  proper  names 
corresponds  to  eijg,  and  is  then  to  be  pronounced  in  one  syllable ; 
as,  Orpheus,  pronounced  Or'phuse. 
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The  abbreviations  A.^  C,  Cr.,  F.^  Fr.,  K,,  L.,  JI/.,  P.,  Py.,  S.,  Sck.,  and  W.  represent 
the  names  of  jSnthojij  Carr,  Crusius,  ForbigCTj  Freund,  Elotz,  Labbc,  Miller,  Pape, 
Pauly,  Smith,  Scheller,  and  Walker,  respectively.  "  TV.  (i.  v.)  "  denotes  Walker's 
Initial  Vocabulary,  and  "  W.  (t.  v.)  "  his  Terminational  Vocabulary,  which  is  not 
unfrequently  at  variance  with  the  former.  —  The  works  referred  to  by  these  names 
are  specified  at  tlie  end  of  the  Preface,  page  1702. 


The  JifTures  annexed  to  the  words  refer  to  the  Six  Rules  of  Pronunciation,  on  page  1704. 
Thus  the  figure  (1)  annexed  to  Ahantias  refers  to  Rule  1,  which  shows  that  the  word 
is  pronounced  A-bH/i'sJie-^s. 

The  words  in  Italics  are  the  preceding  words  Anglicized,  either  in  form  or  in  pronun- 
ciation. Thus  the  Latin  word  Adrianus  is  changed,  in  English,  into  Adrian,  and 
Alezandri'a  is  pronounced  Alexan'dria. 


A'b^,  and  A'bae 

Ab'9-gi 

Ab'^-b? 

Ab-^-^ffi'num 

Ab-j-ce'ne 

A-bffi'9 

Ab'^-g^ 

^-balg'^-rus 

Ab'9-l9 

A-b5l'lgi-b9 

Ab'fi-ins 

A-b4n'te5 

Ab-5in-ti'?-de^ 

A-ban'tj-Ss  1 

^-ban'tj-das 

Ab-^r-ba're-? 

Ab'a-rl 

^-bar'i-raon,  C.  W. 

Ab-gi-ri'm9n,  M. 
Ab'9-ris  * 
Ab'9-r_us,  W.  {i.  v.) 

A-ba'rus,  TV.  (i.  v.) 
Ab'9-a_?,  C.  TT.  (t.  V.) 

.^-ba's^,  TV.  (1.  V.) 
Ab-j-si'tjs 
Ab-99-Bg'n^ 
Ab-9S-se'ni 
Ab'fi-to3 
Ab-d^-15n')-miis,   or 

Ab-dfL-lSn'y-mus 
Ab-de'r^ 
Ab-de'rj-^ 
Ab-de-ri'te5 
Ab-de'rys 
Ab-d9-]5n'j-raus 
A-be-a't£E 
Ab-el-la'nl 
Ab-el-ll'num 
A-bSl'lj-o  * 
A-be'lus 
A'bel 
Ab'e-lux 
A-ber'cj-us  1 
Ab'g9-rus 
A'bi-9 
A-bi-a'nuLS 
A'bj-i 
Ab'i-1? 
Ab-i-le'ne 
^-bis'^i-rS? 
A-bis'gi-ris 
Ab-i-s5n'te? 
A-bi-ti-a'nus  1 
A-bla'bj-us 
JV-bla'vj-Ss 
A-ble'riis 
A-ble'te^ 
Ab'np-b? 
Ab-p-brl'c^it 
Ab-9-bri'g5i 
A-bo'bys 
JLb-9-dlVcum 
A-bcec'ri-tiis  4- 
Ab-9-la'nI 
AbVias  X 
A-bon-i-tei'£h9S 


Ab-9-ra'c? 
.^-bo'r^s  5 
Ab-9-ri^'i-ne§ 
Ab'9-tis 

Ab-r^i-da't^s,  A.  L.  Py. 
TV. 

A-bi^d'9-tas,  Cr.  M. 
Ab-r^-da'tes 
A-bra'hsi-mus 
A-bren'tj-iis  1 
Ab-ret-te'ne 
Ab-ret-te'nus 
ii-broc'Q-rais 
A-br6c'9-me9 
A-brSd-j-ae'tu3 
A'brpn 
A-bro'nj-us 
A-br6n'y-chu3 
A-bro't3  if 
A-br5t'9-nSm 
A-bru'p9-lis 
A'brus 
A-bryp'9-lls 
Xb's9-ru3,  M.  W.  (t.  V.) 

Ab-sa'rus,  K. 
Ab'-se'us 
Ab-sim'j-rus 
Ab-sin'thj-i 
Ab's9-rus 
Ab-syr'ti-deS 
Ab'u-151 
Ab-it-ll't6g 
Ab-un-din'ti-Gs  I 
A-bu'ri-iis 
Ab-u-se'na,  or  -sl'n^i 
Ab-y-dS'nl  ' 

Ab-y-de'nus 
A-by'dl 
A-by'd9S 
A-by'dua 
Ab'y-151 
Ab'y-Ion 
Ab-ys-si'nl 
Ab-ys-sin'i-31 
Ac-?-cal'ljs 
Ac-^-ce'^i-um  I 
Ac-?-ce'^i-us  1 
Ac-^-ce'te? 
.^-ca'ci-uB  1 
Ac'51-ciis 
Ac-51-de-ml'^,  or 

Ac-9-de'ini-^ 
Ac-j-de'mjs 
Ac-^-de'r^ 
Ac-9-dT'rj  ' 
Ac-5i-la,n'dry9 
Ac'9.-le 
Ac-^i-mir'shis 
Ac'^-mls 
A-cSin'thi-ne 
A-(An'thi-o 
Ac'^-rgi 
A-ca''ri-5i 
Ac-^r-na'ne^ 
Ac-^r-na'ni-? 
Ac-5i-tha.n'ty8 


Ac'g,-ton 

Ac'bFi-rus 

Ac'ci 

Ac'cj-9. 1 

Ac'cj-l^ 

Ac'cj-Sn  1 

Ac'cj-iis  1 

Ac'cu-9. 

A'ce' 

A^-e-di'ci 

A^'e-l?. 

A^'e-le 

A)j'e-lum 

A-cSph/ft-II 

A-cer'Mus 

A^-e-rl'n^ 

A^-er-ro'nj-^ 

A^-er-ro'nj-iis 

Ac-er-s6c'9-me9 

A'cg§ 

A^-e-sam'e-nus 

A^'e-sis 

A-ce'^i-3  1 

A-ce'^j-as  1 

A^-e-sl'ne§ 

A^-e-si'nus 

A-ce'sj-us  1 

A-ces'le? 

A-ces'tj-um  1 

A-ces-t9-do'rtis 

A(j-es-tor'j-de| 

A-c6'te§ 

X^h-ri-by't^s 

A-ciis'? 

.A-£hie'i 

A-chffi'i-um 

A-ch£em'e-ne§  4 

AcTi-fe-me'ni-g. 

Agli-a;-men'j-de§ 

ArChie'tua 

A-chie'iis 

A-cha'i-a  3 

A-cha'i^s  3 

A-clia'i-cu3 

A-cha'js 

AcTlV^e 

AghV^Kt 

A-char'^-  C51 

Acti-^-ren'se^ 

A-chir'niB 

A-cha'te? 

AcTi-e-lo'i-as 

Ach-e-lo'i-de? 

Ach-e-lo'is 

Ach-e-l5'ri-um 

Agh-e-lo'us 

A-clie'lu9 

Acli-e-men'i-dS^ 

A-che'r?s 

A-cher'duB 

Ach-e-ri'nl 

Ach'e-ro 

Ach'e-rSn 

Ach-e-ron'ti-&  1 

A-cher'r9,s 

Ach'e-run§ 


Ach-e-ru'5J-9  1 
Ach-e-rii'§i-a.s  1 
Ach-e-ru'sis 
^-£h€'tus  ' 
^-chi'l^s 
A-chiFIjis 

AcTl-il-le'9 

A-chil-lei-en'se^ 

Agli-jl-le'is 

A-chil'le? 

Ach-il-Ie'um 

A^hil'ieus  (71.)  6 

Acli-il-l5'us  (a.) 

Ach-il-li'de§ 

A^hi'vi 

Aga-la-dffi'iiB 

Acli'9-la 

Ach-9-la'i 

j\-C]l6'lj-US 

A-chol'9-e,  M. 

Ich-p-lo'e,  TV.  (i.  v.) 
A-cho'reus  6 
A -Clio' r  us 
Ach-r^-di'n? 
Ach'r^-dus 
A^-i-cho'ri-iis 
A(;-i-3a'li-a 
A^-j-da'sji 
Ac-i-di'nus 
A-cj'la,  C. 

■  ^'(-\^,  s. 

A-cil'i-^ 
A-cil-f-a'nus 
Acj-i-lT^'e-n? 
A-cil'i-us 

^-Cll'lfl 

A^-in-dy'nys,  and 

A-cIn'dy-nus 
Ac-i-ni'p5 
Ac'i-rts 
A^^i-um  1 
Ac-me'ne^ 
Ac-mo'nj-g 
Ac-mon'i-de§ 
A^-ce-me'tffi 
A(;-oe-non-9-e'tus 
A-coB'te§ 
Ac-p-ly'tl 
Ac-9-mTn'^-tiis 
Ac'9-nffi 
A-con'te? 
A-c5n'teus  6 
A-con'ti-us  1 
Ac-9n-tob'o-li 
A-con-t9-bu'Iys 
Ac'p-ris 
Ac'9-rus 
A'cr^i 

Ac-ra-di'n^ 
A'crse 
A-crai'9 
A-crffi'pheuB  6 
A.-crEe'ph(-5i 
A-crfBph'ni-?i  4 
Ac-r^-gal-lI'dfe 
Ac'r?-^s 


Ac-rfi-toph'9-riis 

Ac  -rMop'o-te? 

A-cra'tus 

A'cri-te' 

A'crj-^s 

Ac-ri-doph'^-gi 

A-crI'9n 

A-cri"se-iis  1 

^-crls-i-o'ne 

A-cris-j-9-ne'is 

A-cris-i-9-ne'us 

A-crls-i-p-ni'pi-de^ 

A-cri'^^i-us  1 

A-cri't^s 

A-cro'ri-thon 

Ac-rp-ce-rau'ni-a 

Ac-r9-ce-r3iu'ni-um 

Ac-rp-ce-re'tts 

Ac-r9-C9-rin'tnus 

A-cro'msL 

A'cr9n 

Ac-r9-pa't9S,   M.   TV. 

(i,  V.) 
A-crop'a-tos,  C. 
A-crop'9-lis 
A-crop-9-lis'tis 
A-crop-9-lI't^ 
Ac-rp-re'a 
Ac-rp-re'i 
Ac'rp-t?. 
A-cr6t'Mus 
Ac-r9-te-leu'ti-um  1 
Ac-r9-th6'i 
Ac-ro-tho'pn 
Ac-rp-tho'um 
^c  taa'j 
Ac-tte'ijn 
Ac-tBE'us 
Ac'ti-a'l 
Ac-ti'a-cus 
Ac-tis'a-ne§,  A.  S.    W. 

(i.  V.) 
Ac-ti-sa'ne§,  M.    TV. 

(t.'v.) 
Ac'ti-um  1 
Ac'tj-us  1 
Ac-tor'i-de§ 
Ac-to'rj-on 
Ac'tp-ris 
Ac-to'rj-us 
Ac-ty-a'ri-us 
A-cii'le-o 
A-cu'me-nus 
A-cu'phis 
it-cii-si-la'us 
A-cu'ti-cGs 
A-cu'tj-us  1 
A-cy'rys 
Ac'y-tus 
Ad'g-dri 
A-dffi'us 
Ad-^-ma.n-tfG'a 
Ad-fi-man'ti-us  1 
Ad'a-mSs 
Ad-a-mSs'tus 
A-da'miis 


Ad'?-n5i 

A-das'pi-i 

Ad'fi-thfi  _ 

Ad-de-plia'gi-j 

Ad'du-Fi 

A-dei'phi-us 

A-de'ropn 

A-depil'a-gils 

A'de§,  or  Ha'de^ 

Ad-g^n-des'trj-us 

A-di-^-be'ne 

A-dj-an'te 

A-di-at'o-rix 

Ad-!-m3.n'tus 

Ad-i-me'te 

^d-me't?,  or  -te 

Ad-me'tys 

A.-do'n(-9. 

A-do'neus  6,  and 

A-do'ne-us  (n.) 
Ad-9-ne'ys  (a.) 
A-don'i-cus 
A-do'njs 
Ad'rfi-j 
Ad-r9-nn't(E 
Ad-rgt-myt'tj-um 
A-dra'n^,  M.  TV. 

Ad'r^-nj,  J-".  E,  Py. 
A-dra'ne 
A-dra'nym 
A-dra'nus 
Ad-rjs-te'a,  or  -tl'^ 
Ad-rfis-ti'ne 
^-dre'ne 
A'drj-^ 

A-dri-^n-op'o-lis 
A-dri-a'nym 
A-drj-a'nu3 
A'dri-^n 
A-drj-at'i-ciim 
Ad-ry-me'tum 
Ad-y-at'i-c?i 
Ad-y^t'i-ci 
A-du'l^,  or  -le 
A-du'las 
A-dii'ljs 
Ad-y-li'tffi 
Ad-u-li'tpn 
A-du'^!-usl 
Ad'v9-lan§ 
Ad-yr-magli'i-dffi 

jE-Fi-ce'^ 

jE'9-ce9 

^-iic'j-das 

^-a^'i-de§ 

jE-9-ci'ym 

.^'a-cus 

iE-^n-te'um 
^-an'ti-de? 
-SJ^n'tjs 


iE-bu'tj-us  1 
.^-bu'ra 

M-dhV<}n 

jEcli-mag'9-ra,s 

^gh'mjs  4 

jEc-la'nym 

^c-y-la'num 

./E-dep'sus 

-53 -de '§[-9  1 

-iE-d6'§i-us  1 

iE-des's^ 

^d'i-la  4 

^-di'le? 

^d'i-lus  4 

.^-dlp'sus 

^-e'dpnir 

A-e-do'njs 

.^d'u-es  4 

^d'u-i  4 

iE-e'tfi 

jE-e'tj-Ss  1 
^-e-ti'ne 
-ffi-e'tis 
^'g5i 

^-ljE'9n 

^-gie'ym 

^-^ie'us 

.^-ga'l'e-os 

^-ga'le-um 

iE'gan " 

^-ga'tea 
jE'fte-as,  C.  L. 

M-^&'^s,  TV.  (i.  v.) 
.ffi-ge-a'te§ 
jE-|6'le-on 
^-ge'ri'-a 
.^-ges't? 
jE-|e'tI 
^'|eus  (tj.)  6 
M-gE'ns  (a.) 
-/E'li-ffi,  or  JE,-ii'si 
J3-|i'fi-l6 
^-|i-?-le'^ 
J2-|l'9-Ieus  6 

^-ii'?-lus 
.^-Iic'9-res 
-ffig^i-da  4 
^-*I'des 
iE-lid'i-us 
/E*"j-la  4 
-(E-^il'i-a 
-^g;'i-lips  4 
^-gim'j-iis 
^-^im'o-riSs 
iE-^lm'y-rus,  or 
.^g-i-mu'rus  4 
^I'i-mus  4 

^g-i-ne't^  4 
iE|-i-ne'te5  4 


*  Ah'aris.  — So  Ovid.  Met.  v.  86,  and  Virg.  ^n.  ix.  344.  Crusius  and  Pape  repre- 
sent the  penult  as  long  in  Greek  ;  but  the  only  authority  for  this  seems  to  be  that  of 
Nonnus,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century. 

t  Abobri'ca.  —  The'?  in  the  Celtic  termination  brica  or  briga  is  marked  as  Ions 
(when  marked  at  all)  by  Anthon,  Forbiger,  Freund,  Klotz,  MUUer,  Pauly,  and 
Scheller.  Their  authority  has  been  followed,  in  preference  to  that  of  Walker.  This 
is  a  common  ending  of  ancient  names  of  places  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  is  supposed 
to  signify  "  town  "  or  "  city." 
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X  Ab'olus.  —  So  Muller.  "Af^o^oq,  Plut.  Timol.  34.  Walker  accents  the  penul- 
timate. 

^  Abo'ras.  —  So  MUller.  The  Greek  is  'ASc3pas,  not  'AffSpa^,  as  given  by  Carr. 
Tlie  more  common  forms  of  the  name  are  'A/36ppas  and  Xa/3(3pag. 

II  Abro'ta — So  Anthon  and  Smith.  'A/if/Jwrr/,  Plut.  Qucest.  Ormc.  p.  995,  a. 
Carr,  Miiller,  and  Walker  accent  tlie  antepenultimate. 

tr  Addon,  Greek  'AnScov  ;  not  .Mdon^  as  in  WalJcer.  So,  below.  Walker  incorrectly 
writes  .Mrope,  ^ropus,  .Mthliusj  .Mtion,  JEtius,  for  AUrope^  ASropus,  etc 

( 1705 ) 
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jG-itn'j-um 
iE-|i'Q-(^lias 
jE'|i-6a 
jE^'i-pan  4 
■^i-i-pa.'ue;j  4 

M-gii-Q-es'G^ 
jEg-i-ri'sa  4 

jE-|is'thus 
iE-|i"ti-iim  1 

^g?le  4 

jEg-le'is  4 

^g'les  4 

iEg-le'te§  4 

^g'l9-ge  4 

^-gob'g-lus 

jE-gQ^'e-ros 

jE'g9n  " 

iE-go'ne 

.^g-9-ne'a  4 

jE-go'ne^ 

iE-gopli'^-gus 

jE-gos'^-^je 

iE'ggs  Pot'ai-mi,or-m5s 

jE-gos'the-n^ 

jE'gus 

jE-ga'sgL 

jE*'y4?  4 
^g-y-pa'nrf;j  4 
iE-^yp'sos 
jE-|yp'sLis 
jE-|yp'ti-T  1 

.iE-|yp'tus 

» jE-lj-a'nus 
•M.'li-qji  ' 
iEl'i-n5n  4 
jEI'j-nos  4 
iE'Ij-us 
A-61'l9 
A-el'l9-pSs 
iE-Iu'rus 
./E-ma'tlii-51 
iE-miI'i-3 
jE-mll-j-a'nus 
.(E-mil'i-us 
.iEm-nes'tus  4 
jEm'9-dE  4 
iE'mon 

iE-m6'n[-a 

./Ein'9-nis  4 

jE-mJl'i-3 

jE-myl-i-a'nus 

^-niyl'i-i 

.^-myl'i-us 

jE-nan'tj-on2 

jE-na'rj-a 

jE-iia'^i-iis  1 

jE-ne'pi 

jE-ne'3-da3 

.iE-ne'9-de§ 

jE'ne-^s,  ift  77mc.,Jrert. 

^-ne'ais,     iAe     Trojan 

hero. 
jE-ne'^is  G^-zie'ijs 
^-ne'^s  Tac'ti-cus 
iE-ne'is 

jE-n6s-i-de'inus 

jE-ne'§i-u3  1 

jE-ne'te 

jE-ne'tus 

jE'neus  6 

iE-nl'51,  in  Macedonia. 

iE'iii-9,  ii  ^tolia. 

jE-ni'9-cus 

iE-ni-a'neS 

jEn'i-cus  4 

^-ni'difi 

jE-nl'o-chi 

^n-9-b'ir'bus  4 

jEn'9-clef  4 

jE-no'ne§ 


jE'n9S 
iE'num 

^'9-le§ 
jE-o'li-a 

jE-ol'j-d^ 
^-ol'j-de^ 
jE'9-1is 
^'9-lus 

^-pa'lj-us 

jEp'u-lo  4 

^p'y-tus  4 

iE-qua'n^ 

^-qua'nus 

iE'qul 

jE-quic'9-lai 

jE-quIc'9-li 

jE-quic'9-lus 

^-quic'u-li 

jEq-ui-ine'lj-um  4 

A-e'r|-^ 

A-e'ri-us 

A-6r'9-pe 

A-er'9-piis 

iEs'^-cus  4 

jE-sa'ge-gi 

jE-sa'pus 

Ms'^-r^  4 
./E-sa'rus,  and 

iEs'si-rus  4 
^s'chj-nS^  4  * 
jEs'^hi-nus 
^s'clirj-on  4 
-<Es-clir9-do'ra  4 
jEs-cl»yl'i-de§  4 
^s'chy-lha  4 
iEs-cu-Ia'pi-us  4 
.iE-se'pus 
jE-ser'ni"? 
^s-er-iii'nus  4 
^'si-on  2,  S.  ?f^.  (t.  V.) 

JE-sl'Qn,  W.  (i.  v.) 

jE'son 
.^-so'nis 
jE-son'i-de^ 
./Es-9-pe'us  4 
.^-so'pus 

^'5(1^)  * 

^s'tri-a  4 
^s'tu-I  4 
jEs'u-a  4 
^s'u-isi  4 
^s'u-IiB  4 
iE-?y-e'te^  1 
.^-sy'me 
jEs-ym-ne'tae  4 
^s-ym-ne'te§  4 
-^-sym'niis 
iE-thae'a  * 
^th'a-le  4 
^th-Fi-l5'9  4 
^-tiial'i-d6§ 
.^-tha'U-on 
^-tha'lj-os 
iE-the'ri-e 
iE-thl'ce^ 
jEth'i-ciis  4 

^-thi'gn 
jE-tlii'9-pe§i 
^-tlij-o'pi-^ 
^'tlij-ops 
A-etli'lj-us  4 

jE'thra 

.^-thy'i^  3 
M'X\-^  1 
A-5'ti-on  2 
^-tj-o-ne'?  1 
M-tl<t^ 
A-b'tj-us  1  I 
^t'n^i  4 
^t-nae'ua  4 
jE-to'le  * 


iE-to'lis 

^x  (eks)  4 

Mx-q'tiq 

A'fr?     ■ 

A-fra'nj-?i 

^-fra'nj-iis 

A'frl 

Af'ri-cji 

Af-rj-ca'nus 

AFri-ciim" 

Af'rj-cus 

Ag'9-bus 

A-gac'ly-tus 

A-gag-rj-a'nse 

Ag-^-l§.3'8e§ 

Ag'pi-me 

Ag-^-me'de 

Ag-^-me'de§ 

Ag-^-mem'non 

Ag-9,-meni-non'i-de§ 

Ag-9-mem-no'nj-us 

Ag-5i-me'l9i: 

A-gdm'm^-tiB 

Ag-^m-nes't^r 

Ag'9-miis 

Ag-5t-ni'ce 

Ag-?-nip'pe 

Ag-^-njp-pe'iis 

Ag-?n-!p'pj-de§ 

Ag-3,-nip'pis 

A-gan'zj-g^ 

Ag'^-piE 

Ag-a-pe'n9r 

Ag-^-p5'tus 

A-ga'p]-us 

Ag'^-r? 

Ag-9-re'ni 

Ag'si-rl 

Ag-^i-rls'tfi 

A-ga'§j-iis  1 

A-gas'i-cle§ 

A-ga's6 

A-^s'sa3 

A-gas'tr9-phu8 
Ag'a-siis 

Ag'?-tllFl 

Ag-^i-thfi-^e'tiis 

Ag-fi-thin'^e-lus 

Ag-a-th-ir'ciii-das 

Ag-a-thar'chi-de^ 

Ag-Ei-thar'cliias 

Ag-^-them^e-rus 

Ag-9-thl'9 

.^-ga'tlij-as,  or 

Ag-ai-tlii'Fis 
Ag-a-thl'nus 
Ag'?-tho 
Ag-?-th9-cle'si 
A-g3.th'9-clSS 
Ag-a-thp-dte'^mgn 
Ag'9-thon 
Ag-^-thon'y-mus 
A-gatli'o-pQs 
Ag-9-thos'the-n5^ 
Ag-g-tliot'y-gUuB 
Ag-^-tliyr'ng 
Ag-a-thyr'ntiiii 
Ag-^-tJiyr'nus 
Ag-9-thyr'si 
A-glu'i 
A-ga've 
A-ga'vi 
A-ga'vus 
Ag-bat'fi-n^ 
A-ge-e'n? 
A|-e-la'd9S 
Al-e-la'de^ 
Al-e-lls'tus 
A|-e-Ia'u8 
A|-e-l5'3  or  -li'^ 
A|-e-lS'is 
A|'e-]5§ 
A-^eti'9-thfi 
A-|en'di-ciira,^.  F.Fr. 
"  K.   M.    Py.    Sch.    fV. 

(t.  V.) 
A^-en-di'cum,  C.  L.  W. 

i\\  V.) 
A-gi3'ii9r 
Ag-e-nor'i-de§ 


A-g6p'9-lis 

Ag-e-rl'nus 

Ae-e-ro'n^ 

Ag-e-sSLii'der 

Ag-e-Baii'divdas 

A|-e-si'^-nax 

A-|e'9i-as  1 

A-ges'i-cle§ 

A-|6s-i-da'mus 

A-|es-i-la'Lis 

A|-e-sim'br9-tuB 

Al-e-sis'tr^-t?, 

Ag-e-sis'trgi-tua 

A-ge't^B 

^-ge'tpr 

A-ge'tus 

Ag-grS,m'me§ 
Ag-gri'nse 
A'^i-Ss 
A&'i-dae 
Ag-j-la'iia 
A-|in'num 
A'|ia_ 
Ag-la'i-9  4 
Ag-la'i-e  4 
Ag-Ia-9-ni'ce 
Ag-la'9-pe 
Ag-la'9-peg 
Ag-l5i-9-phe'me 
Ag-la'9-pli6n 
Ag-l^-os'the-ne^ 
Ag-Mu'r9S 

Ag'I?-us,  A.  a  L.  M. 
Sharp  e. 

Ag-la'us,jr.P?/.S.fr. 
Ag-na'lj-?, 
Ag'ni-us 
Ag-nod'i-ce 
Ag-ng-ni'?, 
Ag-non'i-de§ 
Ag-no'te^ 
Ag-noth'e-ta; 
Ag-g-na'lj-^,  and 

A-go'ni-j 
A-g6'ne9 
A-g6'ni9 
A-go'nj-ua 
A-go'nua 
Ag'9-r?i' 
Ag-9-rac'ri-tus 
Ag-9-rffi'9 
Ag-9-ra'ni8 
Ag-9-ran'9-ml 
Ag-o-ras't9-cle§ 
A/gr& 
A-gree'^ 
A-grae'i 
A-grae'u8 
Ag'rsi-gka 
A-gr3lu'Ie 
A-grS.u'li-51 
A-grCLu'lgs 
A-gr^u-9-ni'ta; 
A'gre 
A'gre-e§ 
A-grS'nl 
A'greus  6 
A-grj-a'ne^ 
A-gric'9-lgi 
A-gri"ci-u8  J 
■Ag-ri-gen-ti'nus 
■^S-i"!-ien'tLim' 
A-grin'j-um 
A-gri'9-d5a 
A-grj-o'ni-?, 
A-gri'o-paB 
A-gri'9-p6 
A-gri-oph'Ki-g;i 
Ag-rip-pe'ylTi 
Ag-rip-pi'n^ 
Ag-rjp-pi'nus 
A-gris'9-P« 
A'gri-us 
A-grce'ci-us  1 
A-grtE't^s 
Ag'r9-las 
A'grgn 
A-gro't^s 
A-grot'e-r? 
A-ly'ieQs  3  6 
A-gyI'l& 


Ag-yl-lffi'us 

A-gyl'le   * 

.^-lyl'leus  6 

A-ljr'rhj-us 

A-|yr'j-um 

^-|yr'j-aa 

^-iyr'te^ 

A-gy'rus 

.^-na'l^ 

A-j-do'neus  6 

A-I'l^i 

.^-im'y-lu8 

A'i-Gs  Lg-cu'tj-us  1 

A'jax 

Al-?i-ban'd? 

Al-?-ban'd|-cu8 

Al'^-bis 

Al'ci-bus 

A-lae'^i 

A-lffi'i 

A-lBe'sji 

A-lffi'sua 

A-lBe'ua 

Al-a-go'n}-^ 

A-la'l^ 

Al-^l-com'e-nae 

A-lal-cgm-e-ne'is 

Al-^l-c6m'e-iie| 

A-lal-cg-nie'ni-^, 

A-la'li-9 

Al-^-raa'ne^ 

Al-?i-raa,n'ni 

A-la'ni 

A-la'nus 

Al'^-re^ 

AI-Fi-ri'cuB 

M'a-rtc 

Al-^-ro'dj-I 

A-]as't9-re5 

A!-?s-t6r'i-de5 

Al-51-tlie'us 

A-la'threuB  6 

A-iau'diE 

A-la'zgn 

Al-a-zo'nes 

Al-ba'ni 

.^l-ba'iii-51 

Al-ba'nus 

Al'bfi  Syl'v(-iis 

Al-ben'se^ 

Al-be-rl'cus 

Al'bi'-?  Te-ren't}-9  1 

Al-bVci 

Al-bj-e'tas 

Al-bi-gau'num 

Al-bi'n^ 

Al-bi'ni 

Al-bln'j-uB 

Ai-bl-n9-va'nus 

A  l-bln-te-me  'i  j-um 

Al-bl'nuB 

Al'bj-6n 

Al-bi'g-ne^ 

Al'bj-us 

Al-bu'cj-us  1 

Al'bu-Ij 

Al-bu'n? 

Al-bu'ne-9 

Ai-bu'tj-us  1 

Al-CiEn'§-tii8  4 

Al-cee'us 

Al-cSni'e-iieg 

Al-ca'n9r 

Al-c5thV-e 

Al-cath'9-us 

Al'ce 

Al-ce-do'nj-^ 

Al-ce'nor 

Al-ces-j-mar'cIiuB 

Al-ces'i-mua 

Al-ces'te 

Al-ces'tis 

Al'ce-tas 

Al'ciii-das 

Al-q-bi'^-deg 

Al-ci'dae 

Al-cid'^-mJls 

Al-ci-da-me'^i 

Al-ci-d5m'i-das 

Al-cj-da'niiiS 

Al-ci'das 

Al-ci'dg^ 

Al-cid'j-ce 


^l-cid'9-cus 

^l-Cim'^-QllU8 

Al-clm'e-de 

.Al-cTm'e-dSn 

^l-clm'e-ne^ 

Al'ci-inuB 

AI-cin'9-e 

Al'cj-nor 

AI-czn'9-us  J 

Al'cj-nus 

Al-ci'9-piia 

Arcj-phron 

Al-cis'the-ne 

Al-cith'9-e 

Alc-ma3-6n'i-dffi 

Alc-me'ii?,  or  -ne 

Al-com'e-nje 

Al'c9-ne 

Al-cy'p-n^ 

AI-cy'9-ne 

Al-cy'9-neus  6 

Al-cy-on'i-de§  1 

.^l-du'^-bia 

A'le-5 

A-le'b^is 

A-le'bj-on 

A-le'bua 

A-lec'try-Sn 

A-lS'i-iis  Cam'pua  3  $ 

Al-e-man'ni 

Al-e-nia'nus 

A-le'mpn 

Al-e-mon'j-de^ 

Al-e-mu'§|-i  1 

A'le-6n 

A-le'rj-gi 

A-le'rjS 

A-le's? 

A-le'ae 

.Ai-le'§i-9  1 

.^-Ie'§i-um  1 

A-le'§i-us  1 

A-le'sus 

A-lS'te^ 

A-le'tlle^ 

A-le'thj-^ 

A-le'thj-iis 

A-let'i-das 

A-le'tis 

Al-e-tri-na't5§ 

A-le'trj-um 

A-Ie'tyin 

A-leu'9-diB 

A-le5'?s 

A'le-iis 

A-le'vpts 

Al-ex-Sm'e-nus 

Al-ex-an'der 

Al-ex-an'drFi 

Al-ex-^n-dre'^ 

Al-ex-^n-drl'a  |[ 

Al~^x~S.n' dri-a 

Al-ex-an'dri-"de| 

Al-ex-fin-dri'n^ 

Al-ex-jn-dri'nus 

Al-ex-9n-dr6p'9-lis 

Al-ex-a'nor 

Al-ex-'ir'ghua 

A-lex'i-^  1 

AI-ex-i'5i-re§ 

Al-ex-ic'9-cu3 

A-lex'i-cle§ 

AI-ex-Tc'r^-te§ 

A-lex'i-d^i 

Al-ex-i'nus 

A-16x'i-6  "1 

Al-^x-ip'pys 

Al-ex-ir'hg-e 

A-16x'j-u3  1 

Al-f^-ter'nj 

Al-fB'nus 

Al'fi-us" 

Al'|i-dum 

Al'gi-dus 

A-li-5c'm9n 

A-lj-ar'tym 

A-li-ar'tiiB 

Al-i-bI'dV 

Al'j-cis 

A-li-e'nus 

A-Ii'fe  ■ 


Al-|-lffi'I 
Al-i-m6n'j-d69 

Al-j-in6n'tys 

A-ltm'e-nuB 

Al-jn-do'i-^  3 

A-li'pliffi 

Al-j-pha'nus 

Al-j-phe'rgi 

Al-j-phe'ri-^i 

Al-i-pUe'rii8 

AI-ir-ro'th'i-uB 

Al-i-sSn'tj-^  1 

ATli'sum 

Al-le'di~uS 

Al'li-51  ■ 

Al-lj-e'nus 

Al-li'fie  ■ 

Al-Ii-fa'nu8 

Al'li-us    * 

Al-lSb'rp-ges 

Al']9-br5x 

Al-]ob'ry-|e§ 

Al-lg-phy'Fua 

Al-l6t'ri-ge9 

Al-lu'ti-ifa  1 

Al-me'ne 

^l-nio'p6§ 

AI-my-r6'de 

A-16'ei 

A-lo'^a 

A-Io'eus  6 

Al-9-i'dte 

Al-9-i'de§ 

A-lo'js 

A-lo'ne 

A-l6'nis 

Al'9-pe 

A-lop'e-c? 

A-15p'e-ce 

Al-9-p6'ce-^ 

A-lop'e-ce? 

.^-lop-e-cpn-ne'eya 

A-l6'p}*-u8 

A-Io'ruB 

A-lo'tj-?  1 

Al-pe'nu8 

Al'pe§ 

Alps 

Al-ph£B'9  3 

Al-phe'^ 

Al-phe'i-aa  3 

./^l-phe'npr 

Al~phe'nus 

Al-phes-i-boe'a 

Al-phes-j-boe'ua 

Al-ph5'ys 

Al-phi'pn 

Al'phi-iis 

Al-pI'ntiB 

Al-p6'nya 

Al-ai-e-tVnus  1 

Al'si-um  1 

Al-thiE'gt 

Al-thtem'e-neg  4 

;Al-them'e-ne§ 

Ai-the'puB 

)\l-ti'iium 

.^-lun'ti-um  1 

A-ly-at'tes 

Al'y-b? 

Al-y-bi'dfi 

Al-y-caj'^ 

Al-y-ca;'u8 

A-ly'mpn 

A-lyp'j-Ss 

A-ly'pya 

Al-yx-6th'9-e 

Al-y-zii'3 

>\-ly'zeCis  6 

j\-inad'9-ci 

A-iiiad'9-cus 

/A.-m£e'si-g.  1 

Am'?-g5 

Am-^l-thffi'gi 

Am-^l-the'? 

Am-^l-lhe'yin 

^-ma'119. 

iA.-niSn'i-cBe 

A-m5n'j-dea 

A-man'tj-?.  1 

Am-gin-ti'ni 

A-ma'nus 


*  JEs' chines.  —  Spitzner,  in  hie  Greek  Prosody,  $57,  2.  d.,  seems  to  prefer  .Mschi'- 
nes,  but  has,  apparently,  no  authority  but  Christodorus,  a  very  late  poet  in  the  An- 
thology.   Aristophanes  makes  the  penult  short. 

t  AStius^  not  JEtius,  as  the  name  of  the  heretic,  of  the  physician,  and  of  the  Roman 
general  under  Valentinian  II[.  In  Greek,  'AsTitig.  The  name  is  misspelt  with  the 
diphthong  in  most  editions  of  Gibbon. 

J  j3/cmoU5. —  "  There  are  no  words  more  frequently  mispronounced,  by  a  mere 
English  scholar,  than  those  of  this  termination.  By  such  a  one  we  sometimes  hear 
Alcinous  and  Antlnous  pronounced  in  three  syllables,  as  if  written  At-ci-nouz  and  An- 
ti-nouZj  rhyming  with  votes  ;  but  classical  pronunciation  requires  that  these  vowels 
should  form  distinct  syllables."  — Walker. 

§  Aleius  Campus. — 

Lest  from  this  flying  Bteed  nnrcined  (as  once 
BellcrophOD,  though  from  a  lower  clime), 


Dismounted,  on  th'  Aleian  field  I  fall, 
Erroneous  there  to  wander,  and  forlorn. 

Milton's  Fai:  Zoat,  VII.  17,  cited  by  Walkee. 

This  may  allude  to  a  supposed  derivation  of  the  word  Aleius  from  aXr/,  a  wandering. 
Compare  Hom.  U.  VI.  201, — "Hroi  b  Kan  nc6iav  rd  'AXn'iov  oiog  dXaro. 

II  Alexandria.  —  In  the  different  editions  of  Walker's  Key,  this  word  is  generally 
found  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names  with  the  accent 
on  the  penulliniate  — .>9Z-cx-an-rfn''tt  ,•  but,  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary  of  Scripture  Proper 
Names,  and  in  both  of  his  Terminational  Vocabularies,  it  stands  with  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate  — .^/-ex-aTi'dW-fl ;  and  this,  it  appears,  is  the  pronunciation  to 
which  he  gave  the  preference.  In  the  pronunciation  to  Scripture  Proper  Names, 
Perry,  Smart,  and  C.  Taylor  place  the  accenton  the  antepenultimate  — .4i-ex-are'dri-a. 
The  proper  pronunciation,  in  reading  Greek  and  Latin,  is  Al-ex-an~dri'a;  but,  in 
reading  and  speaking  English,  the  name  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  of  the  modem  city 
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j^-mSr'^t-cSs 

Am-^-ryl'lis 

Am-9,-rJn'ceus  6 

Am-9.-ryn'thi-g. 

Am-9-ryn'tlitis 

Am-9-ry"§i-^  1 

Am-^-se'^t 

Am-^-se'nys 

Am-Fi-si'gi  * 

A-ma'sjs 

A-ma't^i 

Am-ri-tlie'^ 

Am'9.-tlius 

^-ma'tj-us  1 

A-max-^m-pS'ys 

A-max-jin-ti'^ ' 

-^-mSx'j-Ji  1 

-^-max'i-tKi 

Am-gix-5b'i-I 

Am-?-ze'ne§ 

^-ma'zpn 

Am'<}-zSn 

^-maz'9-ne^ 

Am'a-zSns 
^in-'^-zo'nj-^ 

Am-9-z3n'(-cu8 

Am-?i-zon'i-de§ 

Am-9-z6'ni-um 

Am-?i-2o'nj-iis 

Am-brir-va'lS? 

Am-b^r-va'lj-gi 

Ain-ba'tae 

Am'be-nuB 

Am-bj-BL-li'te^ 

Ain-bj-a'nl 

Am-bj-a'ntiin 

Am-bj-j-ti'niim 

Am-bj-bar'e-ti 

Ani-bj-ga'tLia 

Am-bl'9-r5x 

Arn'bl9,-d^ 

Am-bp-lp-ie'rfi 

Am-bra'ci-gi  l' 

Am-br?-C}-o'ta3  1 

Am-bra'cj-iis  1 

Am-bro'd^x 

Am-br6'n§§ 

Ain-bro'^j-^i  I 

Am-bro'^i-uB  1 
Am'brose 
^m-bryl'Ijs 
Am'bry-on,  S, 

Am-bry'pn,  IV.  (i.  v.) 
Am-bry'sus 
Am-bu-ba'i-iE,  or 

Am-bii-ba'j£e 
Am'by-li 
Ain'e-Ie^ 
A-m5'li-Hs 
Am-e-na'iiys 
Am-e-ni'd@§ 
A-m6n'9-cle^ 
Am-e-no'ph(s 
A-mg'rj-Pi 
A-ine'ri-as 
Am-e-rl'nus 
Am-e-ri'o-ia 
A-mes'e-lura 
A-mes'tr^-tiia 
^-mes'tri-tia 
A-mj-a'nus 
Ain-j-clffi'ya 
A-ml'cI^s 
Ain~ic-taB'ua 
Ain'}-d?i,  M.  Py.  S.  Sch. 

A-mi'd?,  ^.  C.  fV. 
Am'i-18s 
Am-j-mo'nej  or 
Am-y-mo'ne 
A-rain'j-a.s 
A-miii'i-fis 
A-min'9-cIea 
.^-mip'sj-asl 
Am-i-s6'nFi 
A-m^"fi-9  1 
A-mi"§i-ua  1 
Am-i-sSd'gL-rus 
A-ml'aum 
A-mi'sus 
Am-i-ter'niim 
Am-i-tha'9n,  or 

Am-y-tlia'9n 
Am-}-tI'num 
Am-ma'lo 
Am-mj-a'nys 
Am-m9-clio's't9S 
Am-m9-me'tys 
Ain-mo'n^a 

Am-m9-ni'9-cua 


Am-m9-n(-a'nyB 

Am-mo'nj-i 

Am-my-nl'tae 

Am-mo'nj-us 

Am-mo'tlie-gL 

Am'ni-aa 

Ara-ni'te§ 
Ara-oe-bffi'us 
A-mce'beus  6 
A-inoa'nys 
Am-9-raS'tLi8 
Am-9ra-pMr'e-tiiB 
A-mor'^e^ 
Am-pe'li-us 
Am'pe-I5s,  or  -lus 
Am-pe-lu'?!-^  1 
Am-piijix-i'tis 
Am-phe'^ 
Am-pUj-g-la/ya 
Arn-phi'5i-Ius 
Am-phi'^-nax 
Am-ph|-ar-5L-e'[im 
Am-phj-ar-Ei-i'  de| 
Am-ph}-9,-ra'y8 
Am-phj-cle'?' 
Am-phic'rfi-tg| 
Ain-phTc'ty-5n  9 
Ara-plijc-ty'9-ng§ 
Am'phj-ciis 
Am-phid'9-n^s 
Am-phj-da'mys 
.^m-phid'i-cus 
Am-phid'9-li 
Am-phi-dro'mj-gL 
Am-phj-^e-ni'^ 
Xm-pki-^e'ni-a 
Am-pii[-lo'c(i(-us 
Am-phj-loga'i-cum 
^m-phil'9-^hus 
Am-phil'y-tus 
j^m-pliim'^-clius 
Am-phim'e-36n 
Am-phinV-me 
Am-pliin'9-mus 
Am-phiVn 
Am-phip'ri-gus 
Am-phip'9-le5 
Am-phjp'9-lis 
Am-phxp'y-roa 
Am-plij-re'tus 
Am-pliir'y-e 
Am-phi's^ 
Am-phis-baj'nEt 
Am-phis-se'ne 
Am-phiB'the-he| 
Ara-jDhis-tl'de? 
^in-pJiis'tr^-tus 
Am-phi'aya 
Am-phith'e-gt 
Arn-phi-the-a'trrim 
Am-pliitli'e-mis 
Am-phitli'9-6 
Am-plij-tri'te 
Am-phit'ry-o 
Ain-phit'ry-on 
Am-phit-ry-9-ni'9-dg§ 
Am'phj-tus 
Am-phi'us 
Am-phot'e-rus 
A  m-phot-ry-9  -n  i'^-d5§ 
Am-piiry's9S 
Am-phry'sua 
Am'pi-cus 

Amp'sa-g9.,  ji.  M.  W. 
Amp-sa'gfi,  K.  Py. 
Amp-sj-gii'r^ 
Am-pyfj'i-de^ 
Ara'py-cus 
A-mu'lj-ua 
A-my'cl^ 
A-my'clEe 
Am-y-clffi'ys 
A-rny'cl^s 
A-my'cle 
Am-y-cli'de^ 
Am'y-cus 
Am'y-don 
Ain-y-mo'ne 
Am-y-nom'j-ghus 
Am-yi)-ti'^-de§ 
A-myn-ti-a'nus  ] 
Am-yn-tor'j-de^ 
Am-y-ri'cys 
Am'y-ris 
A-myr'j-us 
Am'y-rQs 
Am-y-tlia'on 
Am-y-th9-5'ni-u8 


Am'y-tla 
A-nab'^i-sIs 
A-nELb'^-tBB 
An-^-ce'^ 
An'^-ceg 
^  An-^  cg'ym,  or .-cl'um 
An-^-chaV'sis 
An-^-cle'tys 
A-n^c'r^-Sn,  or 

A-na'cre-Sn 
An-^c-to'rj-^ 
An-Eic-to'ri-g 
An-^c-to'rj-um 
^-na.c't9-riim 
An-5-dy-5in'e-ne 
A-nSLg'nj-^ 

A-nal-'y-rtis 

An-M'tjs 

A-na'ni-ua 

An'fi-phe 

An-fi-phlys'tys 

^-na'pjs 

A-na'pi-us 

A-na'pys 

A-niir'|y-K 

An-^s-ta'^)-^  1 

An-99-ta'§i-iSs  1 

A-nSt'y-le 

An-^-to'lj-us 

A-nau'chj-das 

j^-nau'r98 

A-nau'rys 

A-iiiLu'sis 

An-9x-a.g'9-ras 

An-9ix-a.n'der 

An-KLX-Sn'  drj-dSg 

An-Jtx-'ir'ghys 

An-ax-ar'e-t§ 

An-^x-e'n9]f 

A-nax'}-as  1 

An-3X-ib'i-5i 

An-g.x-ib'i-us 

An-rix-ic'ra-te^ 

A-n£ix-i-da'mus 

A-nax'j-las 

A-nax-j-la'us 

An-jx-il'i-de§ 

A-nix-i-man'der 

Au-^x-im'e-ne§ 

An-3x-ipV-lis 

An-^x-ip'pya 

An-9X-Tr'rh9-§ 

An-cie'ys 

An-cri-li'te? 

An-ca'rj-us 

An-cha're^ 

An-gha'ri-9, 

An-clia'rj-us 

An-cha'te§ 

An-£hem'9-lu3 

An-ghe-si'te^ 

An-£h6s'mus 

An-ghi'Fi-l^' 

An-clii'^-le 

An-cbj-a-li'? 

An^lii'9-lus 

An-ciii-mo'lj-us 

An-chin'9-e 

An-chl's? 

An-^hi'se 

An-chl'se^ 

An-chi"§i-Fi  1 

An-chi-si'V-de? 

An-clii-sl'tS§ 

An'£h9-e 

An 'c  119-15 

An-ghu'rys 

An-ci'le 

An-co'ri? 

An'cya  Mar'tj-ua  1 

An-cy'Ie 

An-cy'r^ 

An-cy-ra'nua 

An-cy'rae 

An-cy'r9n 

An-dab'^-tEB 

An-da'n^i 

An-da'nj-^ 

An-de-ca'o-ne^ 

An-de-ca'vj-^ 

An-de-ga'vum 

An-de'r? 

An-do^'j-de^ 

An-dom'^-tia 

An-drce'm9n 

An-drri-ga'thi-uB 

An-drag'?-thu8 

An-drag'9-iUs 


An-drSm'y-tg^ 

An-dr5-n9-d6'rya 

An'dre-5a 

An'drcw 

An-dre'mpn 

An'dreua  6 

An'drj-?i 

An-dri'51-c^ 

An'dri-clua 

An'drj-on 

j^n-dro'bj-ua 

An-dr9-bu'lu3 

An-dr9-cje'fi' 

An'drp-cles 

An-dr9-cli'de§ 

An'dr9-clus,  or 
An-dr6'clu8 

An'-dr9-cy'd6^ 

An-drSdVmas 

^n-dro'dus 

An-dr6'|e-68 

An-dro'ge-ua 

An-dro^'y-nffi 

An-dro|'y-nuB 

An-dr5in'fi-gfae 

An-drom'fi-cliua 

An-drSin'fi-3as 

An-drom'e-d^ 

Aii-drom'e-d§ 

^^.n-drom'e-de?  {Thuc.) 

An-dr9-mg'des  (Plato, 
Ep.) 

An-dr9-ni'cy8  f 

An-dron'j-das 

An-dropli'^-gi 

An-drop'9-lis 

An-dr6s'the-ne§ 

An-dr6't(-5n  9 

An-e-lon'tjs 

An-e-mo-li'^ 

An-e-m9-ri'fi 

An-e-mo'sa 

An-e-mu'rj-um 

An-e-rSs'tys 

A-ng't9r 

An'ga-ri 

Aii-|;e'li-S. 

An-|e'li-on 

An'|e-lus 

An-ge-ro'n^ 

An-li'  te? 

An-|i"tH  1 

An^glj-a 

An-gua'"tj-5  1 

A'ni-Fi 

A-nj-a'nya 

An-i-ce'tys 

A-iiT"ci-9  1 

A-ni"ci-um  1 

A-ni"ci-u8  Gai'lya  1 

A'nj-gn 

A'ni-e-nic'9-15 

A-nj-g'nys 

A-ni'gros 

A-ni'grya 

An-i-ne'tym 

A'ni-o 

An-j-tbr'gi^ 

A'ni-us 

An'n^  C^ra-ne'nsi 

An-nJE'ys 

An-na'lis 

An-ni'9.-d[e 

Aa-ni-a'nus 

An'ni-bal 

An'nj-bi 

An-ni^'e-ris 

An-n|-cho'ri 

An'ni-us  Scap'y-1^ 

A~no'Ius 

An'9-nus 

An-p-pie'g 

An-sj-ba'rj-T 

An-tiE'a 

An-tEB'gs 

An-tEe-op'9-Iis 

An-ta3'us 

An-tSg'Vraa 

An-tal'ci-daa 

An-tar'?t-dii8 

An-te'Fi 

An-tec'a-nis 

An-te'i-us  3 

An-tem'niB 

An-te'nyr 

An-te-nor'i-da3 

An-te-nGr'j-de? 

An-te-ras'ti-iis 

An-ter-br6'|j-u8 

An'te-ros 


An'te-rus 

An-tiie'^ 

An'the-as 

An-the^d9n 

An -the' 1 5' 

An'thc-mls 

An-the'mj-us 

An'th?-m6n 

An-the-mon'i-d6§ 

An'the-mus 

An-the-mu'^j-a  1 

An-tlie'ne 

An-the'rys 

An'the^ 

An~th^s-pho'ri-9 

An-thes-te'rj-9 

An'theus  6 

An-thl'? 

An-thi-a'nua 

An'thj-Ss 

An'tlii-miia 

An'tlij-njE 

An'thj-iim 

An'thj-uB 

An-th9-lo'^i.5 

An-th6're§ 

An-tiira'cj-a  1 

An-tlirop's-niis 

An-thro-pg-mgr-phi'tae 

An-thrQ-poph'9,-^1 

An-ti'9 

An-ti-a-nl'r?  1 

An^tj-^a  1 

An-tj-bgc-chi'us 

An-tic'fi-t5 

An-tich'th9-ne^ 

An-ti^-i-no'ljs 

An-tj-cle'^ 

An'tj-cles 

An-ti-cll'de§ 

An-tic'rfi-giis 

An-tTc'r?-te§ 

An-tic'y-r? 

An-tid'a-mSa 

An-tid'o-miia 

An-ti-do'rya 

An-tid'o-tSs 

An-tig^e-nes 

An-ti-^e-nl'das,  C. 
An-tj-gen'i-daa,  jI.K. 
L.  M.  S.  Sch.  W.  X 

An-tig'9-na 

An-tig'o-n« 

An-tj-go-nl'g,  or 

An-tj-go'nj-^ 
An-tig'9-nu8 
An-til'e-6n 
An-ti4ib'?-nu3 
An-til'9-cl)us 
An-ti-mach'i-de^ 
An-tim'^-glifls 
An-tim'e-nes 
An-ti-men'j-dS,a 
An-tin'9-e 
An-tin-p-e'? 
An-t j-nop'9  lis 
An-tTn'o-us 
An-li'nym 
An-ti-9-che^nys 
An-tj-g-chi'^ " 
An'ti-hqk 
An-tl'9-5his 
An-ti'9-£hus 
An-tl'o-pa,  0: 
Au-tj-o'rus 
An-tip'a-ros 
An'ti-pa'a 
An-tip'fi-ter 
An-tj-pa'trj-fi,  or 

An-tj-pa-tri'a 
An-ti-pat'ri-das 
An-tip'a-tris 
An-tipli'Fi-ne§ 
An-tTph'ri-te^ 
An-tj-phe'mya 
Aji-tiph'i-lFi 
An-tiph'j-lus 
An'tj-plion 
An-tiph'p-niia 
An'ti-phos 
An'ti-phus 
An-tTp'9-de^ 
An-tj-poe'nus 
An-tip'9-Iis 
An-tir'rlij-um 
An-tir'rho-dos 
An-tTs'the-ne^ 
An-tis'tj-? 
An-tls't)-u3 
An-tith'e-us 


-p5 


An'tj-um  1 

An'ti-iis  1 

An-tom'e-ne^ 

An-to'ni-3, 

An-to'nj-i 

An-tp-nl'n^ 

An-t9-nl'nus 

An-t6-nj-op'9-Ii8 

An-to'nj-ua 

Xn'ti}~ny 

An-t6're§ 

An-t5r'i-de9 

j^-nu'bJB 

An-y-li'nya 

Anx-a'nym 

Anx'j-us'l 

Anx'y-rus 

An'y-ais 

An'y-t9,  or  -tS 

An'y-tiis 

^n-za'be 

A-9-bri'g5 

A-6I'li-us 

A'9n 

A'9-ne5 

A-o'nj-fi 

A-on'i-de^ 

A'9-ri3 

A-6'ru8 

A-o'ti 

A-o'ys 

A-pa'm^ 

A-pa'me 

Ap-j-me'a 

Ap-g.-me'ne 

Ap-^-ml'a 

Ap-rin-clioni'e-nE 

Ap-fi-tu'ri-51 

Ap-9-tu'rym 

A-pe-S.u'ros 

A-pe-li-o'te^ 

A-pel'ies 

Ap-ei-le'ys 

A-pgl'li-con 

Ap-en-ni-nic'p-lj 

Ap-en-nl-ni^'e-nj 

Ap-?u-nl'nys 

Ap-e-rFin-tl'ji 
Ap-e-ro'pi-? 

Ap'e-sSs 

Ap'e-sus 
Aph'^-cfi 

Aph-^-ci'tis 

A-phas'a 

Apli-a-re'ty3 

Apli'?i-reus  6 

A-phep'sj-on  1 

Apli'e-858 

Apli'e-tae 

A-phe'tpr 

A-phi'd^s 

Apli~n5'y'n 

Apli-ni'tis 

Aph-oe-be'tya 

A-pliri'ces 

Apli-r9-di''8e-us  1 

Aph-r9-di"si-fi  1 

Aph-r9-di-S(-a'nys  1 

Apli-r9-di''^i-as  1 

Apli-r9-di''^j-uni  1 

Apli-ro-di'(Ji 

Apli-r9-di'te 

Aph-r9-di-t5p'9-lis 

Aph-thl'tS^ 

Aph-tho'ni-us 

Aph'y-te,  M. 

A-pliy'te,  W. 
Aph'y-tia 
A'pj-^ 
A-pi-a^nys 
Ap-i-ca't^ 
A-pi"ci-us  1 
A'pid'g-nus 
A-pid'p-ne^ 
Ap'j-n^ 
A-pi'o-lffi 
A'pi-on 
Ap-i-sa'9n 
A-pT"ti-us  ] 
A-poc'9-pa 
Ap-9-do'tI,  or 

A-pod'o-ti 
A-pce^'j-des 
A-pol-li-na're^ 
A-pol-li-na'ris 
Ap-9l-lin'i-de^ 
A-pol'Ii-nis 
Ap-9l-lin'e-u8 
A-pol-lj-nop'9-lis 
Ap-ol-Ioc'rFi-te^ 


A-poI-Ip-do'rys 

Ap-9l-lQ'ni-3. " 

A-p51-l9-ni'fi-de^ 

Ap-9l-]o'ni-5s 

Ap-pl-lo-ni-a'tjs 

Ap-9l-]5n'i-das 

Ap-9l-lon'i-dE| 

Ap-91-lo'nis 

Ap-9l-Io'ni-us  • 

Ap-gl-lopli'j-ne^ 

Ap-9l-lot]i'e-mis 

^-p51'ly-on 

Ap-9-my'jos  3 

A-po-nj-a'n? 

A-po'ni-us 

Ap'9-niis 

Ap-9-tr9-piE'i 

Ap-9S-tro'pIii-3. 

Ap-9-tlie-6'BJs 

Ip-Q-tfie' Q-sis  $ 

Ap-pt'9-de§ 

Ap-|))-a'nus 

lp'pi-(}.n 

Ap'pj-as 

Ap'pf-a  Vi'a 

Ap'pi-T  Fo'rym 

Ap'p!-U3 

Ap'pu-l^ 

Ap-pu-le'j-us  3 

A'pre'^ 

A'pri-e| 

^-prl'lis 

A'pri-iis 

A-pro-ni-a'nya 

Ap'sfi-rus,  M.  S. 
Ap-sa'rySj  K. 

Ap'-sln'thj-i 

Ap'sj-ne^ 

Ap's9-rus 

Ap'te-rat 

Ap'te-rbs 

Ap-y-a'ni 

Ap-u-lE'i-a  3 

Ap-u-le'j-us  3 

A-pu'li-a 

Ap'y-lus 

A-pfis'ti-us 

Ap'j-ri 

A-qua'ri-us 

A-quic'o-ltis 

Aq'ui-la"(ak'we-l5i) 

Aq-uj-la'rj-^ 

Aq-ui-le'j-si  3 

Aq-ui-U'n^ 

Aq-uj-li'nys 

A-quil'li-a 

A-quil'li-Ua 

Aq'uj-l6 

Aq-ui-lo'nJ-at 

Aq-ui-lp-nTg'e-nj 

A-qul'nsis 

A-quIn'i-Ss 

A-qui'num 

A-qui'nys 

Aq-uKta''ni-a 

Aq-uj~tUn'i-ciis 

Aq-ui-ta'niis 

Aq'uj-te?  ^kk'we-tSz) 

Ar-Fi-bar'clie§ 

Ar'g-bti^  "" 

A-ra'bi-a 

A-ra-bi-a'nus 

A-rab'i-ciis" 

Ar'fi-bis 

Ar-fi-bri'c? 

Ar'a-bus 

Ar-9-ce'Ii 

A-rach'ne 

Ar-^gh-ne'j 

Ar-a-clio'^i-j  1 

Ar-^-cho'tie 

Ar-?t-cho'tys 

Ar-a-cil'lym 

Ar-9-co'§i-i  1 

A-rac'thi-as 

Ar'a-cus 

Ai-a-cyn'thSs 

Ar'^-dos,  or  -diis 

A'ras 

Ar-rE-tJiyr'e-3 

Ar-PL-phi'^ 

Ar'^-ris 

A-ra'r9S,  or  -rus,  poet. 

Ar'^-rus,  river. 

Ar-^-te'ys 

A-ra'tya" 

A-r3.ii'"r(-cas 

A-ra'vys 

Ar-ax-e'nus 

A-ra.x'e§ 


is  properly  pronounced  Al-ex-an' dri-a.  Mr,  Carr  pronounces  the  name  of  the  ancient 
city  AUex-an-dri' a,  and  the  name  of  the  mother  of  the  heretic  Epiphanes,  M-ex~ 
an'dri-a. 

*  Amasi'a.  —  So  Anthon,  Carr,  Freund,  Klotz,  MUUer,  Pauly,  and  Scheller. 
Smith  and  Walker  accent  the  antepenultimate ;  but  Strabo,  who  was  born  in  this 
place,  writes  the  word  'A/iUjcm,  and  the  form"A//atrf(i  is  found,  apparently,  only  in 
very  late  authora. 


f  Androni'cus.  —  In  the  tragedy  of  T/to^  ^7)rfro7Hci(5,  ascribed  to  Shakespeare, this 
word  is  uniformly  accented  on  the  antepenultimate.  For  this,  however,  there  is  no 
classical  authority. 

X  Antigenidas.  —  The  penult  is  made  long  by  Anaxandrides  (in  Mhen.  Lib.  IV.  p 
131,  b.),  and  by  Leonidaa  of  Tarentum  (Brunck's  Anal.  1.920).  The  word,  however 
is  usually  written  in  Greek  'Aj/TiyEin'^ac,  not  ^A^vTiycvcida^.  ' 

$  Apotheosis.  —  See  Apotheosis  in  the  Dictionary. 
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Ar'b?-ceS,  C.  Cr.  Fr.  K. 
M.  Py.  Sch. 

Ar-ba'ce?,  ^, 

^r-ba'ce§,  or 
Ar'b^-ce§,  W.* 
Ar'b^i-cus 

Ar-bg'lg,  a7id  Xr'b^-lg  f 
Ar-be'lu9 
Ar'bj-tar 
Ar-bac'g-l?i,  K. 

Ar-b9-ca'la,  W.  (i.v.) 
Ar-bo'riri 
Ar-bo'ri-us 
Ar-bus'cu-l^ 
Ar'c?i-de§ 
Ar-ca'dj-^ 
Ar-ca'di-ii3 
Ar-ca'num 
Av-ca'tlii-as 
Ar-ce'g-phon 
Ar-ces'i-lfis 
Ar-ces-i-!a'«s 
Ar-c6'^i  lis  1 
Ar-eliBB'at 
Ar-cha3'?-nax 
Ar-cliae-^t'i-dSis 
Ar^hae-op'Q-lis 
Ar-chag'9-thu9 
Ar-chan'der 
A  r-c  h5n-dr5p'9-lja 
Ar-cban'drgs 
Ar^ciie 
Ar-che-bu'Ius 
Ar-c]i*ed'i-cas 

Ar-cUe-ia'is 

Ar-clie-la'us 

Ar-ch£m'^-ghas 

Ar-cliem'9-riis 

Ar-chep'g-lig 

A  r-chep-tol '  e  -mus 

Ar-ghfis'tr^i-t^ 

Ar-ches'trri-tus 

Ar-clie-ti'mus. 

Archg't|-us'l 

Ar'cli)-^ 

Ar'clii^s 

Ar-chi-bi'9-de§ 

Ar-chib'i-us 

Ar-ehi-bu'lus 

Ar-cliTd'3-rnas 

Ar-chi-da'mr-a,  or 

Ar-chi-da-ml'gi 
Ar-clii-da'mus  X 
Ar'ghi-das 
Ar-cbi-dem'i-de? 
Ar-ghi-de'mus 
Ar-ghi-de'us' 
Ar-chid'i-ce 
Ar-cbid'i-um 
Ar-chi~gal'lii3 
Ar-chi±'e-ne9 
Ar-chiP9^chus 
Ar-clii-me'de^ 
Ar  chi-me'lus 
Ar-chi'nys  " 
Ar-chi-psVg-gug 
j^r-ehip'g-lia 
Ar-chip'pe 
Ar-cbit'e-ie^ 
Ar-chT'tis 
Ar-chon'i-de^ 
Ar-chon'te^ 
Ar'ghy-lus 
Ar-chy't?9 
Ar-cit'e-nSii| 
Ar-co-bVi'c^ 
Ar-co-brl'g? 
Ar-cpn-ne'sus 
Arc-ti'nus 
^rc-toph'y-iax 
Arc-tu'rys 
Ar'<l?-lus 
Ar-da'ni-^ 
Ar-dft^-a'nus 
Ar'de-a 
Ar-de-a'te^ 
Ar-di-ae'I 
Ar'dj-ceg 
Ar'do-ne 
Ar-d5'ne-?i 
Ar-du-I'ne 


Ar-dy-6n's6§ 

A-re'3 
A-re-a^'j-dae 
A're-as  ' 
A-re'g^n 
^-reg'9-ni9 
A-re-Ith'9-iia 
Ar'e-las 
Ar-e-la'te 
Ar-e-la'tum 
Ar-e-la'tus 
A-rel'li-iis 
Ar-e-m5r'j-c? 
A-re'n?i 

Ar-e-na'ciam,  Fr.  K.Py. 
A'-ren'9,-ciim,^.F.  W. 
A-re'niB 
A-re'ne 
A-re-op-9-fi'tte 
A-re-op'51-gus 

A're§ 

Ar'e-sas 

A-res't£e 

A-res'th^-nas,  W.(\.v.) 

Ar-es-tha'iiFis,  Py. 
Av-es-t5r'i-de§ 
Ar'e-t? 
Ar-e-tB'us 
Ar-e-ta'de^ 
Ar-e-taph'i-I^ 
Ar'e-tas 

A-re'te,  and  Ar'e-te 
Ar'e-te^ 
Ar'e-thas 
Ar'e-thon 
Ar-e-tha's? 
Ar-e-tliu'sja 
Ar-e-thu'^i-us  \ 
A-re'ti-a.s  1 
Ar-e-ti'nl 
Ar-e-ti'num 
Ar-e-ti'nus 
A-re'tj-us  1 
Ar-e-tui'Ia 
A-re'tus 
A'reus  (11.)  6 
A-re'us  (a.) 
Ar'e-v? 
A-rev'9-ci 
Ar-^as'us 
Ar'ga-lus 
Ar-g^n-tho'ng, 
Ar-gEin-tho'ni-us 
Ar-gar'j-cus  " 
Ar'|e 
Ar-^e'? 
Ar-^e-a'tboe 
Ar-le'i 
Ar-gen'num 
Ar-|en-nu'sa 
Ar-fen-ta'ri-us 
Ai'-|en'te-us 

Ar-;*en-to-ra'  tyin 

Ar'|e^ 

Ar-ges'te^ 

Ar-|§s'trFi-tus 

Ar-gS'us 

Ar'^i 

Ar-^1'9 

Ar'li-as 

Ar-M"ci-us  1 

Ar-^Tl-e-6'nis 

Ar-gi-le^tum 

Ar-|il'i-u's 

Ar'^i-lus 

4.r-gi'nus 

Ar-fi-nu'sffi 

Ar-gi'9-pe 

Ar-*i-ph6n'te§ 

Ar-|ip-pEe'i 

Ar-Mtb'e-ft 

Ar'li-us,  and  Ar-gi'us 

Ar-|i'vfi 

Ar-|i'vl 

Ar'^lve^ 

Ar-go'dai 

Ar-gol'i-cua 

Ar^g9-Iis 

Ar-go-nS-U^taB 

Ar-go'ys 


Ar-gu'rfi 

Ar-|yn'nig 

Ar-syn'nus 

Ar'gy-r? 

Ar~|y-r^s'pi-de§ 

Ar'^-rii 

Av-gy-ri'nl 

Ar-|y-rTp'p5i,  or 
Ar-|yr'i-p^ 

Ar-|y-rop'9-lis 

Ar'gy-rus 

A'ri-9,  or  A-rl'gi 

A-ri-ad'n^i' 

A-ri-Sd'ne 

A-ri-ae'us 

A-ri-am'e-neg 

A-rpani'ne§ 

A-ri-a'nfi 

A-ri-a'ni,  or  A-ri-5'nl 

A-rj-an'tas 

A-ri-a'nus 

A-ri-Sr-fi'-the'g, 

A-ri-9-ra^the§ 

A-rl'^s 

A-ri-as'me-nUs 

Ar'i-bee 

Ar-i-bffi'ua 

Ar'i-be^  ' 

A-ri'^ci-9  1 

Ar-j-ci'n^ 

Ar-i-ci'nLi9 

Ar-i-dffi'us 

Ar-j-do'lis 

A-ri-e'ni 

A-rj-e'njs 

A'ri-e^ 

A-ri'e-tis,  Pron? 

Ar-i-^{B'uin 

Ar-ig-no'tus 

A'ri-j,  or  A-ri'T 

Ar'i-m? 

Ar-i-mas'pa 

Ar-i-mas'pi 

Ar-i-mas'pi-as 

Ar-j-mas'pus 

Ar-i-mas'tbfB 

Ar-i-mfi-the'^ 

Ar-i-ma'ze§ 

Ar'i-mi 

A-rim'i-num 

A-rim'i-nus 

Ar-im-pbae'i 

Ar'i-nms 

Ar'i-ne§ 

Ar-in-tbJE'ijs 

A-ri-9-b^r-za'ne§ 

A-ri-9-jnS,n'de§ 

A-ri-9-mar'dus 

A-ri-9-me'de^ 

A-ri'on  , 

A-n-o-vTs'tiis 

Ar-i-pe'tbe^ 

Ar'i-pbron 

Ar-is-ten'e-tSs  4 

Ar-is-tEB'um 

Ar-is-tffi'us 

Ar-is-tag'9-rfi 

Ar-is-tS.g'9-ras 

Ar-is-tan'der 

Ar-is-tSn'dyps 

Ar-js-tar'che 

Ar-is-tar'chys 

Ar-is-t^-za'nS^ 

A-rTs'te-as 

A-ris'te-riE 

A-ris'teus  6 

A-rTs'tbe-nes 

A-ris'ti4s 

Ar-is-ti'bus,  W.  (i.  v.) 

Af-i's-tl'de§ 

A-ris'ti-on 

Ar-]S-tip'pys 

A-rls'ti-iis 

Ar-!s-t9-bu'la 

Ar-is-to-bu'lyg 

Ar-is-t9-cle'a 

A-rjs't9-cIe§ 

Ar-is-tg-cli'dgs 

Ar-is-t9-cli'de§ 

Ar-js-toc'r^-te^ 

Ar-is-to'cre-on 

Ar-is-toc'rj-tus 


Ar-!a-I:9-da'in^ 

Ar-is-t9-de'mu8 

Ar-is-tSd'i-cuB 

Ar-is-to^'e-ne§ 

Ar-is-t9-gi"'t9n 

Ar-js-tp-ia'ys 

Ar-js-tol'9-ciiiis 

Ar-is-tom'^~che 

Ar-is-tom'^-cbua 

Ar-is-t9-rne'de§ 

Ar-js-tom  'e-don 

Ar-is-tom'e-ne^ 

Ar-is-t9-n&u'tiE 

Ar-js-to-ni'cus 

Ar-js-ton'i-dg^ 

Ar-is-ton'9-us 

A-ris'tg-niis 

Ar-is-ton'y-intis 

Ar-is-toph'^-nef 

Ar-is-topb'i-li 

Ar-is-t9-pbil'i-de§ 

Ar-is-topb'i-lus 

Ar-js-tg-pbon'te^ 

Ar-is-t9-pby^li 

A-ris't9-phon 

Ar-is-tor'i-de^ 

Ar-is-t6t'e-le§ 

Ar'is-tH-tie 

Ar-js-t9-tT'mus 

Ar-js-tox'e-nus 

Ar-is-tyl'lus 

A'ri-iis,  or  A-n'ys$ 

Ar'me-ne 

Ar-ine'ni-^ 

Ar-me'ni-Gs 

Ar-men-ta'ri-Us 

Ar-mi'i-la'tus 

Ar-mj-lus'tri-um 

Ar-mln'i-us 

Ar-mor'i-ci  ■ 

Ar-mos'a-t?,   C.  Fr.  K. 

'  Py. 

Ar-m9-sa't9,  M. 
Ar-mos'9-t& 
Ar-mo'zgn 
Ar'ne-a2 
Ar-ni-gn'se§ 
Ar-no'bj-us 
Ar'9-9,  or  Ar'9-e 
A-ro'ma,  and  Ar'9-mj 
A-r6m'?-t9 
A-rom'fi-tum 
Ar'9-sTs 
Ar-pa'nl 
Ar-pl'ngs 
j^r-pi'nym 
Ar-qui''ti-us  1 
Ar'qui-tus 
Ar-r^-bo'nri 
Ar-r^-clii'9n 
Ar-rie'i 
Ar-rbi-biE^us 
Ar-rhi-diE'ys 
Ar-re'chI 
Ar-re'ti-um  1 
Ar'rj-? 
Ar-ri-a'nys 
2r'ri-qn 
Ar'ri-us 
Ar-run'ti-us  1 
Ar-sa'be§ 

Ar'sa~ce§,  j1.  C.  Cr.  F: 
K.L.  M.  Sch. 

^i'-sa'ce§,  iS, 

Ar-sa'ce§,  or 
Ar'sFi-ce§,  fT.  |[ 
Ar-sa'cj-a  1 
Ar-sa^'i-dffi 
Ar-sam'e-nef 
Ar-sa'me^ 
Ar-sam'e-te^ 
Ar-sa-mos'^t-t^,    Ji.    C. 

Py- 

Ar-sa-m9-sa't?,  K.  M. 
W. 
Ar-s?i'ni6s'9-tri 
Ar-sa'ne^ 
Ar-sa-'ni-Ss 
Ar-se'n9 
Ar-se-iia'ri-9 
Ar-se'ni-us 
Ar'se§ 


Ar'aj-^  1 

Ar-si-dai'us 

^r-sin'9-e 

Ar-tg-ba'nus 

Ar-tci-bfi-za'ne^ 

Ar-tci-ba'zys 

Ar'tji-bri 

Ar-t?i-bri'tffi 

Ar-t^i-cffi'as 

Ar-t^-cae'n? 

Ar't^-ce 

Ar-t^-ce^n^ 

Ar-ta'ci-a  1 

Ar-ta'ci-e  1 

Ar-tae'i 

Ar-tFi-^e'r?,  or  -rs 

Ar-t^-|er'se§ 

Ar-tam'e-ne§ 

Ar'ta-m6 

Ar-ta^ne^ 

Ar-ta'nus 

Sr-tFi-6'zus 

Ar-t^-pa'nus 

Ar-t^-phgr'ne§ 

Ar-ta'tus 

Ar-t^-vas'de^ 

Ar-t^y-as'?-t9 

Ar-tax'?-t9 

Ar-t9j-erx'e§ 

Ar-tax'i-as  1 

Ar-ta-yc'te§ 

Ar-tgi-yn'te§ 

Ar'te-mas 

Ar-tem'b?-re§  TT 

Ar-tem-i-do'rys 

Ar'te-inia 

Ar-te-ini''§i-a  1 

Ar-te-mi"§j-um  1 

Ar-te-ml't^ 

Ar'te-mon 

Ar-te-mo'n? 

Ar-t6'n^ 

Arth'mi-us 

Ar-tim'p^-S9 

Ar-t9-b9r-za'iie§ 

Ar-t6'ce§ 

Ar-tocb'me^ 

Ar-lo^n^ 

Ar-to'ni-us 

Ar-ton'te§ 

^r-to'ri-iig 

Ar-tg-tro^gys 

Ar-t6x'5-re§ 

Ar-tu'ri-Sa 

Ar-tyb'j-us 

Ar-ty'ne^ 

Ar-tyn'j-5i 

Ar-tys-to'n?. 

Ar'u-£e 

A-ru'ci 

Ar-y-e'rjs 
Ar-u-le'nys 

A-riin'tl-fis  1 

Ar-y-pi'num 

Ar-u-pi'nus 

^-ru-^i-a'nua  1 

Ar-u-si'ni 

Ar-va'le§ 

Ar-vi'n^ 

^r-vir'9-gus 

Ar-vi"§i-um  1 

Ar-vi'sus 

Arx'a-t?. 

A-ry-an'des 

Ar'y-bas 

A-ry-e'nis 

Ar-yp-tae'ys 

A-ryx'^-t?, 

Ar-z^-ne'ne 

As-bj-me'?. 

As-bSs'tK 

As'b9-lu8 

As-bo'tys 

Aa-bu'te^ 

As-bys'tffl 

As-by'te 

As-cal'9-bu8 

As-cal'a-pbus 

Aa'cFi-lon 

As-ca'ni-^i 


^s-ca'ni-us 

As'c^-rQs 
As'ghe-tas 
As'che-tus 
^s-gli'e'um 
,■  As-cj-bUr'gi-iim 
As'ci-i  1 
As-cle-pj-g'? 
As-cle-pl'9-des 
As-clS-p;-9-do'rus 
-^S-cl6-pi-od'9-tuB 
As-cle'pi-us 
Aa-cle-ta'rj-on 
As-co'lj-?, 

Aa-co'ni-us  La'be-5 
As'cu-lum 
As'dfu-bM 
A'se-g. 
A-sel'lj-o 
A-se'us 
A'sjV  1 
A-si-S.^'e-ne§  1 
A-si^t'j-cus  1 
A-ai'do 
A-sl'l^s 
A-sI'Iys 
As'i-n? 
As-|-na'r|-? 
As-i-na'rj-iis 
As'i-ne 
As'i-ne§ 
A-sin'i-us 
A-sj"§ii-um  1 
A'aj-us  1 
As-na'us 
A-80'pbis 
A-ao'pi-9 
As-9-pi'a-de§ 
A-so'pis 
A-so' pi-US 
A-so'p9S 
A-so'pya 
As-p9-bo't9 
As-pal-^-thl'g 
As-pai'^-thos 
As'p3-li8 
As-p5m'i-thre§ 
As-p3-ra'^j-um 
As'-pa'^i-^  1 
As-p9-sT'rua 
As-pa'§j-us  1 

As-p^-thi'ne^ 

As-pa-thi'sis 

As-p)i^l-ti'te| 

A8-ple'd9n 

As-p9-re'nus 

As-pre'ii^s' 

As-piir-^j-a'ni 

As-S9-bi'nus 

As-s?-ca'ni,  or  -ce'nl 

A8-sag'e-te§ 

As-sar'^-cua 

As-se'r^ 

As-se-ri'ni 

As  se'sys 

As-so'riim 

As-su-e'rys 

As-su'rs 

As-syr'j-a 

As-tab'9-r5s 

As-ta-ce'ni 

Aa-ta^'j-deg 

As'trt-cus 

As-t?-ge'ni 

As'ta-p^ 

As-ta'phj-um 

As't?-pus 

As-tel'e-b6 

As-tSl  'e-phus 

As-te'ri-e 

As-te'ri-6n 

As'te-ris 

As-te'rj-ua 

As-te-ro'dj-^ 

As-ter-o-pEe'uB 

As-ter'9-pe 

As-ter-9-pe'5i 

As-te-rii'^j-Ss  1 

As-tl'i*l 

As'ti-lus 


-^8-tin'9-mS 

^B-ti'9-^hua 

As't9-ml 

As-trab'gt-ciis 

As-trffl'9 

As-trfE'us 

Aa-trgm-psy'ghuB 

As'treus  6 

As'ty-r^ 

As'ty-re^ 

As-ta'rj-gi 

^s-tu'rj-c^ 

AB-tu'rj-cus 

As-ty'ii-|e 

As-ty'a-luB 

As-ty'^-nSx 

As-ty-cr9-tg'9,  or  -ti'9 

As-tyd'sj-mas 

AB-ty-d?i-mi'? 

A8-tyI'j-de§ 

As'ty-los,  and  As-ty'lys 

As-ty-ine'de§ 

As-tym-e-du'sgi 

As-tyn'9-me 

As-tyn'9-mua 

j^s-tyn'9-us 

^s-ty'9-che 

As-ty-9-£lii'3, 

A8-ty'9-c]ius 

As-ty-p?i^la;''? 

^s-typh'j-lus 

Aa'ty-r^ 

Aa'ty-ron 

Aa'y-cMs 

A-sy'lys 
A-syn'cri-tBs 
A-tab'y-liiB 
A-tSb'y-ria 
At-51-by-rj'te 
At-^-byr'i-um 
■  At'9-ce 
At-5-ci'nus,  Var'i'o 
At-&-]5n't9 
At-a-lan-ti'ji-de^ 
At-?i-ly'd? 
At-5t-ran'te§ 
At-gr-be'^lijB 
A-tar'g9-tis 
A-tar'ne-?i 
A-tar'iieus  6 
At-^r-nl'te^ 
A'le 

A-t6'(-us  3 
A-te'n?,  or  -ne 
At-e-n9-ma'rus,  W 

■(i.  V.) 
A-ter'g?-tis 
A-tS'rj-us 
A-te-rj-a'nys 
Ath-^-nia'neg. 
Ath-^-ma'ni-gL 
Atb-a-ma'iiis 
Ath-Fi-inan-ti'fi-de^ 
Atb'a-mas 
A-tban-g-rl'cys 
^~tkd.n'q~r^c 
Atb-^-na'§i-us  1 
A-than'^-tt 
Atb'^-nls 
A'tbe-Ss 
A-the'ngi 
A-tlie'njE 
Atli-e-na;'^ 
Ath-e-naj'ym 
Ath-e-nffi'ys 
A-tbe-ni-en'sja 
Atb-e-n5g'9-r5ff 
Atb-e-na'ja 
A-th6'ne 
A-the'ni-on 
A-then'9-cle§i 
A-tlien-9-do'rus 
Ath-e-nog'e-n^§ 
Ath'e-B^s 
Atb'li-bis 
Ath'm9-nSra 
A-tho'us 
Atb'ri-bis 
Ath-ruia? 
A-thyra'br?. 


*  Arhaccs.  —  "  Lempriere,  Gouldman,  Gesner,  and  Littleton  accent  this  word  on 
tbe  first  syllable,  but  Ainsworlh  and  Holyoke  on  the  second  ;  and  this  is  so  much 
more  agreeable  to  an  English  ear,  that  I  should  prefer  it."  —  Walker.  —  Compare 
Arsaces  and  Pkarnaccs. 

t  Jirbela.  —  "  Arhela,  the  city  of  Assyria  where  tbe  decisive  battle  was  fought 
between  Alexander  and  Darius,  and  tlie  city  in  Palestine  of  that  name,  have  the 
accent  on  tbe  penultimate  ;  but  .^rbela,  a  town  in  Sicily,  has  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate syllable."  — Walker. 

A  line  of  Silius  Italicus  (xiv.  979)  bas  been  cited  in  proof  that  the  penult  of  the 
Sicilian  Arbela  is  long;  but  the  word  Arbcla  there  is  only  a  conjectural  emendation. 
Stepbanus  Byzantius  and  Suidas  give  the  Greek  name  of  the  place  in  Sicily  as  'AfipiXr} 

or  'Ao^eXai.  ,  ,  ,.        ,    .,     ^      ,_ 

t  j3rchida'mus.^Wa\ker,  in  his  note  on  this  word,  strangely  confounds  the  Greek 

terminations  damns  and  damas.     In  the  former,  which  represents  the  Doric  (idf^os  for 

dfjiios,  "people,"  the  penultimate  vowel  ia  long  j  in  the  latter,  derived  from  (Ja/iiw,  "  to 


tame,  to  subdue,"  it  is  short,  as  in  Jllcid'amas,  Polyd'amas.  Walker  repeats  this  mis- 
take in  his  Terminational  Vocabulary,  accenting  all  the  words  which  end  in  damns 
on  the  antepenultimate. 

$  ^riu5.  — The  name  of  the  celebrated  heretic  ia  written  "A/j£ios  in  Greek;  but  it 
may  be  regarded  as  Anglicized.  Prudentius,  moreover,  makes  tbe  penult  abort,  Psy~ 
chom.  794.  As  the  name  of  a  river,  the  quantity  of  tbe  penult  is  doubtful.  Strabo 
and  Polybius  write  the  word "Aptoff;  Arrian  haB"A/)E(o?. 

II  Arsaces.  — "  Gouldman,  Lempriere,  Holyoke,  and  Labbe  accent  this  word  on 
the  first  syllable,  and,  unquestionably,  not  without  classical  authority ;  but  Ainsworth, 
and  a  still  greater  authority,  general  usage,  have,  in  my  opinion,  determined  the 
accent  of  this  word  on  tbe  second  syllable."  —  Walker. 

Lucan  and  Martial  make  tbe  a  of  the  second  syllable  short  in  the  derivatives,  as 
.^rsdcides,  Arsacia.  —  See  Arbaces. 

If  Artem' bares.  —  Walker  pronounces,  the  word  Artemba'res ;  but  the  penult  is 
short  in  ^Eschylus,  Pers.  302. 
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Ath'y-i^s 
A'tj-?  1 
A-ttd'i-Ss 

A-ttl-j-cI'nus 
A-til'i-us 

At-)-rae'tiis 

A-tin'|-9 

S'tj-Qs  1 
At-Ifin-te'gi,  or  -ti'? 

At-lan'te"§ 

At-i^n-te'ys 

A  t-lUn'ti-cus 

At-igin-tl'j-de^ 

At-lSLa'tj-de^ 

At-Ian'ti-ia  1 

At'm9-ni 

At'r^-ce^ 

A-tra^'i-dGj 

At'r^t-cis 

At-tfi-rai'tED 

At-r^-mvt'ti-ara9 

At-r^-tl'nus 

At  rfi-pe| 

A-treb'a-te?,  or  -tl,  ^. 

F.  Fr.  K.  M.  Py. 

S.  Scfi. 
At-re-ba't55,  C.  L.  W. 
A-tre'ni 
A'treus  (».)  6 
A-trS'us  (a.) 
A-tri'dii 
A-trl'dae 
A-trl'de^ 
At-r9-mB'tLi8 
A-tro'nj-iis 
At-rtj-p^-tii'ne 
At-r^-ppi-te'ni 
A-trop'^-te^ 
At-r9-pa'tj-5i  1 
A-tr6p'9-tiis 
At'r9-piS9 

At't5l-gU3 

At-tac'9-rK,  or  -ri 

At-t^-gi'nus 

At-tfi-li'?  ' 

At-ta-li-a't?,  or  -te§ 

At-ta-li-o't^i,  or  -te^ 

At't^-lus 

At-teg'ii-^ 

At-te'i-us  Cap'j-to 

At'tS? 

At-tj-a'nus 

At'ti-ca 

At-tj-cil'lfi 

At'tj-cus 

At-tld-j-a'tSs 

Aftj-l^ 

At-Dil-i-a'nus 

At-tirj-ua 

At-tl'n^ 

At'tj-us 

At-tii'dgL 

^t-tu'§i-a  1 

At-u-at'j-cl 

At'y-bi 

At'u-riis 

A-tu's^ 

A-tym'ni-u3 

Xu-£hii'tiB 

Au-glia'tej 

Auc'tys 

Au-de'na 

Au-dSn'ti-us 

Au-do'le-5n 

Au-fS'i-^  A'quj  3 

Au-fi-d5'nfi 

Au-fid'i-a 

Au-fid'j-us 

Au'fi-dua 

Au-fl-Ie'n^ 

Au-fi-lG'iius 

Au'g5,  (wid  ^u'ge 

Aii'g?-rus 

Au-ge'^ 

Au-*5'a; 

Au-gj'js,  and  Au'ge-Ss 

Au-|5'ys 

Au-|i'as 

lu'|i-lae 

Au-gl'nys 

Au'gy-re^ 

Au-gy-rl'nya 


Au-gus't^ 
.   Au-gys-taM(-9 

Au-gys-tl'nya 
Au~g^s'tine, 
Av,^giis'tin,  or 

Jius'tin  * 
Au-giis-t9-bri'g^ 
Au-gus-t9-da'num 
Au-gus-t9-nSm''§-tuni 
Au-gus'ty-Ius 
Au-gSa'tys 
Au-16s'  te^ 
Au-le'te3 
AuMis 

Au-lp-cre'ne 
Au'lpn 
Au-lo'iij-us 
Au'Iys 
Au'nVs 
Au-rii-nl'tjS 
Au'r^s 
Au-ra'sj-ijs  1 
Au-re'Ij-gi 
Au-re-lj-a'nya 
Au-rS'li-an 
Au-re'li-us 
Au-re'g-lua 
Au-ri'g^ 
Au-rin'j-^ 
Au'rj-iis 
Au-ro'r^ 
Au-run'c^ 
Au-riiu'ce 
Au-run-cti-l5'i-9  3 
Au-rUn-cy-Iu'i-us  3 
Aus-chl'sae 
Aus'ci 
Au'ser 
Au'se-rts 
Au's6^ 
Au-se-ta'ni 
Au-si'tEE 
Au'spn 
Au'S9-Tie§ 
Au-so'nj  9. 
Au-son'j-dEE 
Au-so'ni-us 
Au'spj-ces 
Aus-ta-gii'n^ 
Aus'ter 
Aus-te'^i-on  1 
Aus-tra'Hs 
Aus-tri'nua 
Au-t^-ni'tis 
Au-ta-rj-a'tEe 
Au-tar'i-tDs 
Au-te-§i-9-dQ'rym  1 
Au-te'^i-on  1 
Au-t9-bu']ys 
Au-toc'5i-n5§ 
Au-tocU'tIio-ne§ 
Au't9-cle? 
Au-toc'rfi-te5 
Au-t9-crc'ne 
Au-t51'e-mus 
Au-to'le-on 
Au-toI'9-Iae 
Au-tol'9-153 
Au-tol'y-cus 
Au-tom'^-te 
Au-tom'e-don 
Au-t9-me-du's^ 
Au-tom'e-nej 
Au-tom'9-ll 
Au-toii'9-e 
Au-ton'9-us 
Au-toph-r  ?-d  a'  ts§ 
Au'trj-ciim,  F.  M.  Py. 
Au-trl'cmn,  C.  L.  W. 
^      (t.  V.) 
Au-trig'9-ne? 
Au-tu'r? 
Auy-e'5J-^  1 
Aux'i-m6n 
Auy-u'ine 

A-var'i-cum,  A.  F.  Fr. 
K.  M.  Py.  Sell. 
Av-Ei-ri'cym,  C.L.W. 
A-var'i-cys" 
Av'a-ses 
A-ve'i-51  3 
Av'e-Ka 
A-ve'nj-o 
A-ven'tj-cum 
Xv-en-ti'iiys 
A-vj-a'nua 
A-vId-f-e'nys 
ii.-vid'i-us 


A-vi-e'ny8 

A-vi'9-l9 

A-vI-tj-a'nya  I 

A-vi'tys 

A'vi-um 

Ax'e-nus 

A.y-i'e-rSs 

A^-i'9-ch5g 

A^-i'9n 

Ax-j-9-ni'cys  1 

Ax-j-o'tiE  1 " 

Ax-i-o'the-j  1 
Ax'j-ua  1 

Ax'9-n^ 

Ay-a'ne§,  people. 
K.x'f}~n^^  tablets. 
Aj-u'me 
Ax'y-lus,  country. 
Ay-y'lus,  man. 
A-zam'o-r? 
A-za'ni 

A'zeus  6 

A-zI'de§ 

A-zi'lis 

A-zi'rjs 

Az'9-nax 

A-z6'rus 

A-z6'tus 


B. 


Bj-biVj-ua 
B5b'i-lus 
Ba'bri-tis 
Bab'y-16 
Bab'y-lSn 
Bab-y-lo'nj-?, 
B£ib-y-lo'ni-i 
Ba-byt'9,-ce 
BS.c-?i-ba'sus 
B^c'c^i-r^ 
Bac'chiE 
Bac-cha'n?l 
Bac'^hg^ndl 
Bac-shj-na'Ij-g, 
B^c-ghSn'te^ 
B^c-ghe'ys 
Bfic-£hi'9-dae 
Bfic-ghi'dfis 
B?c'5h(-d6| 
Biic-£hi'um 
B&c-£lii'ys,  author, 
Bac'clij-iis  (in  Ilor.) 
B^c-gliyl'i-deg 
Bac'ghy-Iua 
B?i-ce'nia 
Ba-chi-S'rj-fia 
Bac^9-ris 
BUc'trj-? 
Bac-trj-a'n^ 
Bac-trj-a'ni 
Bic-y-a'tEB 
Bei-cun'ti-us  1 
Bad'^-cgL    " 
Ba-di'^,  or  Ba'dj-^ 
Ba'dj-us 
Ba,d-y-Iien'nje 
Bee^bj-iia 
Beec'u-I?  4 
Bi^'y-l?  4 
Bie-tho'r9n 
Baet'j-c?  4 
Bfflt'j-cus  4 
Baj'tja 
BaR'tpn 
BaetV-Io 
Bee-tu'ri-? 
BaBt'y-Ius  4 
B^-ga'cum,  ^.  L.  M. 
Ba.g'^i-cum,  F.  Py, 
Bag-5i-da'9-n59 

Bj-Sis't^-na 

B?-|is't9-nu5 

B^-gis'tfi-nua,  .d. 

Ba-g6'9S 

Bj-go'sas 

Bag-9-d5're^ 

Ba-gopIl'ri-n5§ 

Bri-go'ya 

B^g'r^-d^i 

Ba'j-iE  3 

Ba-i-9-cjl8'saB 

Ba'j-iia 


Bai-^-na'grae 
Bal'^-nus 

Bai'51-rT,  F.  K.  Py. 
BHa'ri,  TV.  (i.  v.) 

B5l'?-rQs 

Bal'^-tro 

Bgil-bl'nua 
B^l-bii'rg, 

B?l-c6'9 

B^l-dy-i'nua 

Bdld'win 

Ba-l?-a're§ 

B^-le'tus 

Bal-ja-be'ggL 

Ba'li-fig 

Bal'li-o 

B^l-lon'9-ti 

Bal's^-mon 

■Bgl-ven'tj-us  1 

Bal'y-r?. 

Bai'y-raa 

Biim-by'ce 

B^n-du'^j-?,  1 

Ba-nj-u'rie,  or  -rl 

Ban-)-z6m'e-ne3 

Ban'tj-9  1 

Ban'ti-iE  1 

B^n-tl'na 

Ban'tj-us  1 

Bg-nu'b^-rl 

BAph'y-rua 

BSp'tffi 

BSr'si-do 

B^-rsE'i 

Bar'(i-thrum 

B4r'b^-rl 

B^ir-ba'rj-? 

BJir-ba'ti-6  1 

Bjr-ba'tj-us  1 

B^r-ba'tus 

B^r-bes'y-l? 

B^r-bos'the-nes 

Bilr'by-lfi 

B^r-bjth'a-ce 

Brir-cae'i,  or  Bgir-ci'ta? 

Bar'cj-no 

B^r-cl'nus 

Bgr-dtE'l 

B?r-da'nes 

Bir-de-sa'ne? 

B?r-dl'n5i 

Ba're-jj  man. 

B^-re'^i,  town. 

Ba're-as  S9-ra'nus 

Ba'rg? 

Ba.r'g9-sa 

Bjir-gu'si-i  1 

B^r-gyKi-^ 

Bar'gy-lias 

B^-rl'ne 

Bar'j-aa's 

Ba'rj-um 

B?r-sl'ne,  and 

Bjr-se'ne 
Bir-z^-en'te? 
Bar-za'ne^i 
Bas-j-nl'tef 
B^-se'r?. 
Bis-i-le'? 
Bas-i-ll'j 
B^-sil-j-a'nus 
B^-sil'i-cSa' 
B?-sil'}-cua 
Bas-i-li'dEB 
Bas-i-ll'd6s 
Bas-j-lI'I 
Bas-i-ll'n^ 
B^-Bil-)-9-pot'gi-mS3 
B5s'i-Iis 

Bfi-sil'j-iis,  man. 
Ba^'il 

BSis-j-lI'ya,  rdver. 
Baa'j-lus 
Baa'8£e 
B^s-sa'nj-? 
Bas's^-reus  6 
Bfis-sar'(-de§ 
Bas'sgi-ris 
Bas-sj-a'iiya  1 
B^s-si'nya 
Bsis-tar'nae 
Bas-te-ta'ni 
Bjs-ter'niB 
Bas'ti-a  1 
Bat'^-lua 
Bat-a-no'chua 
6ei-ta' VI,  ^or  Bat'ai-Vi 


Bj-ta'vj-? 

Bat-9-V9-du'ryrn 

B^-ta'vus,  or  Bat'91-Vus 

B?-te'? 

Bath-^-na'ti-iis  1 

Batll'y-cles 

B^-ti'? 

Ba-tj-a'tug  1 

Ba-ti-e'?i'l 

Bfi-tl'ni 

Bat-r5-ch6-my-9-ma'- 

Bat'rgi-chus 

Bat't9-ru8 

B^it-tl'^-de? 

Bat'y-lflm 

Bat'u-lua 

Bau'bo 

BSlu'cia 

Bau'ir 

Ba'vi-us 

Bav'9-t5i 

Baz-?-en'te| 

Baz-9,-I'r9 

Bj-zi'r^ 

Be-a'trjx 

Be'bj-ua 

Be-brl'j-cum 

Beb'ry-ce 

Beb'ry-ce§,  and 

Be-bry'ce§ 
Be-bry"cj-?  1 
Be-brJ"cj-1 1 
Be'bryx 

Be-chi'rS§,  or  -ri 
Be-3ri'^-cum 
Bel'^-tes 
Bel-bi'n9 
Bel-e-mi'n? 
Bel'e-nus 
Bel-e-phan'te| 
Bel'e-si3 
Bel'gffi 
Bel-Js'de 
B6I'|i-c^' 
Bgl'li-cua 
Bel'li-um 

Bgl'|i-U3 

Be'lj-ag 
^)SV\-A^,pl. 
Be-h'de§,  sing^, 
Be-lia'^-mfi 
Bel-j-sa'rj-us 
Be-li8'tj-£lie 
Be-li'tJE 
Bel-la^'j-ne^ 
Bel-ler'9-phoii 
Bel'Ie-riia  f 
Bel-lj-S'nua 
Bel-l6'na  * 
BSl-l9-na'ri-i 
Bel-lov'?-ci,  A.  Cr.  F. 
Fr.E.M.S.Sch.W. 

B61-l9-va'ci,  C.  L. 
Bel-lov'^-cum,  M.   W. 
n.  V.) 

Bel-l9-va'cum,  C.  L. 
BSl-lo-ve'sys 
Bel-mi'n? 
Bel'phe-gor 
Bei-si'hyin 
Be-lu'nym 
Bem-bl'n? 
Be-na'cus 
B6n-dj-diV 
Ben-di-di'ym 
Beii-e-v6n'tum 
Ben-thes-j-cy'iug 
Be-pol-j-ta'nua 
Ber'bj-cae 
BSr-e-cyn'thj-gi 
Ber-e-cyn'thys 
Ber-e-cyn -ti'^-de  ^ 
BSr-e-ni'ce 
Ber-e-ni'cfs 
Ber'li-ne 
Ber'|i-on 
Ber-|i8-ta'nT 
Ber'g9-muni 
Ber'mi-5s 
Ber'9-g 
Be-rce'? 
Be-ro'neg 
Ber-9-ni'ce 
Be-ro'sya 
Be-ro'tli^ 
Ber-rhoe'ai 
Be'ry^a 


Be-ryb'r^-ce^ 

Be-ry'tys,awrfBer'y-tug 

Bes-^n-ti'nys 

Bgg'^-r^ 

B6s'bj-cu3 

Be-sid'i-ae 

Be-si'lu3 

B68't|-fi 

Bes'tj-ua 

Bes-yn-ge'ti 

Be-t'ir'm9-ne5 

Bet'9-8l 

Be-th6'r9n 

Bgt'i-rsi 

Be-tu'rj-g, 

Bi-a'n9r 

Bj-lac'y-lii3 

Bib'&-g^ 

Blb'IjV,  andBiVl]-^ 

Bib'lj-n^ 

BTb'y-lKi 

Bjb'u-Ius 

Bl'ce 

Bi'ce? 

Bi-cor'nj-ger 

Bi-e'pht 

Bi'fron^ 

Bl-ger-ri-o'nea 

BiKbi-lis 

Bi-ma'ter 

Bjn^^i-iim 

Bi'9-neus  (n.) 

Bi-9-ne'us  (a.) 

Bir'ri-us' 

Bj-sal'toe 

Bj-sal'te§ 

BiB'sy-l?i 

BTB't9-ne| 

Bjs-to'nj-a 

Bja-ton'j-de? 
B]s't9-nTs,  and 

Bjs-to'njs 
Bith^y-ffi 
Bith'y-ag 
Bj-thy'nl 
Bi-thyn'i-? 
Bj-thyn'i-cu8 
Bj-thyn'i-um 
Bi"ti-as  1 

Bit-u-I'tug,  IT.  Py.   S. 
W.  (t.  V.) 
Bj-tu'i-tu8,  W.  (i.v.) 
Bj-tu'ri-cum 
Bi-tu'rj-ge^ 
Bit'u-rlx 
Bi'/zi-5i  1 
Bi-z6'ne 
Bj"zy-?[  1 
Bl^-e'ne 
Blffi'§j-i  1 
BliB'sys 
Bl5n-de-no'n? 
Blgn-dS'n?, 
Blan-du'sj-j  1 
Bla'si-6  I 
Bla'^i-tis  1 
Blas't^-re§ 
Blas-tg-phce-nl'ce? 
B!at't?-r^ 
Bla'vj-j 
Blem'my-ef 
Ble'my-ae 
Ble'my-i 
Ble-nl'n^ 
Bleph'a-ro 
Bli"tj-tia  1 


Bio's  j-iig 
Blu'cj-um  1 


B9-ad-i-ce'9,  K.  M.  Py. 
S.  Trollop  e. 
Bo-^-dic'e-g.,  W.  (i.v.) 
Bo'ffi,  and  Bee'?. 
Bg-a'gri-ua 
Bob-9-ne'^ 
B9-ca'li-a8 
Boc'chg-rls 
Bg-du-Fig-na'tys 
B9-du'ni 
Bffi'ae 
Bce'be 
Boe-be'is 
Bte'bi-si 
Bo-e-dro'mi-^ 
B(E-9-tar'ch3B 
Bce-o'tj-^  1 

BtE-o'tj-US  1 

Boe-o'tys 
B(Er-e-bis't?s  4 


Bg-e'thj-us 

Bg-e'thya 

B9-e'tj-us  1 

Boe'ym 

Bob '11  a 

Bo'^e^ 

Bo'i-a  3 

Bo'i-I  3 

Bg-joc'^-lus 

Boj'y-rlx 

B9-la'nu8 

Bgl-be'ne 

Bol-bi-tl'ne 

B5l-bi-ti'nmn 

B51'gi-us 

B9-le'ri-iim 

B9-li'na,  Cr.  M.  W. 
Bol'j-nfi,  Py. 

B51-j-njE'ya 

Bgl-Ia'nys 

Bgm-by'ce 

Bo-mj-en'se^ 

Bom-o-nl'ciE 

BQn-j-fa'cj-us  1 

B9-no'ni-5 

B9-no'§i-us  1 

B9-no'sya 

B6-9-su'r9, 

Bp-o'te^ 

B9-o'tus,  anrf  Bce-o'tus 

Bbr-be-tom'^-gus 

Bo're-V 

B9-re'^-def 

Bo-re-a'lja 

Bo're-as 

B6-re-as'mX 

B9-i^6'9n 

Bbr'ges 

B9r-go'di 

B9-rl'9n 

B9-ri'nys 

B9-rya'tlie-nef 

B5g'ph9-ruB 

Bos'p9-ros 

BoB'p9-rus 

B98-tre'nug 

B9-ta-ni-ji'te^ 

B9-thr6'dys 

B9-tro'dus 

BSt'tj-Bi  " 

Bot-tj-ffi'is 

Bo-vj-a'num 

Bi^c'^-n? 

Brac'^-r? 

Brjc-ca'tl 

Br^ch-ma'ne^ 

Breigli-ma'nl 

Br?i-cli6'de§ 

Brse'li-?  1 

Br^in-ghi'^-deg 

Bran'£hj-dcB 

Bi^n'^lius 

Br^n-ghyiaj-de^ 

Bra'|i-£e  1 

Bras'i-das 

Bras-j-de'?,  or -di'a 

Bras' j-Iaa 

BrSLu're 

BrSLu'rpn 

Brlu-ro'ni-?i 

Bre-gffi'ti-um  1 

Br^n'ni,  and  Breu'ni 

BrSs'cj-a  1 

Bret'tj-i  9 

Breu'cua 

Brj-a're-us,  or 

Bri'^'-reus  6  % 
Br|-^n^t6§ 
Bri-gan'ti-^  1 
Bri-gan'ti-ciis 
BrTg-^n-tr'nys 
Br|-^n'ti-um  1 
Brj-sae'us 
Brj-se'js 
Bri'se? 
Bri'seus  6 
Bri-ten'ni-3 
Brj-tan'nj-cus 
Brit-9-raar'tis 
Brit-^-ma'ru8,    or  -rjs, 
S.  W.  (i.  V.) 
Brj-tbm'a-rus,  M. 
BrTt'o-ne§,  and 

Brj-to'nes 
Bri-u'la 
Brix'i-i  1 
Brix'j-no 
Broc-u-be'lus 


*  Au^us'tine  or  Aa^as'tin.  —  As  a  Cliristian  name,  tlie  second  syllable  is  generally 
accented  ;  but  Longfellow,  apostrophizing  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  places  the  accent  on 
the  first  or  tliird  :  — 

"  Saint  AiKitiBtine  I  well  hast  thou  said, 
Thiit  of  our  vicca  we  can  frame 
A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 
Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  ahame!  " 

So  Drayton,  PolyolUon^  stanza  24.    Later  English  poets  accent  the  second  syllable, 
as  Wordsworth,  Praed,  Cary,  and  Wright  in  their  translations  of  Dante,  &c. 


f  Bel'lerus.  —  Walker  accents  this  word  on  the  penultimate,  following  the  supposed 
authority  of  Milton,  in  hig  Lycidas  (I.  160) :  — 

"  Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old." 

But  the  Bellerus  here  referred  to  by  Milton  is  not  the  Bellerus  of  classical  mythology. 
—  See  Warton's  note. 

t  Briareus.  —  The  forms  B/ifnpf:'.)?  and  B/)iap£iiff  both  occur  in  Greek  ;  and  in  English 
verse  the  word  is  often  a  trisyllable. 
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BrQ-glt'51-riia 

Bro'mi-ii 

Bro'mi-Qs 

Broil' te? 

Br9n-ti'nLia 

Bro'te^ 

Bro'te-lB 

Bro'tlie-iis 

Bruc'te-ri 

Bi-uc'te-rua 

Brij-ma'li-? 

Briin-di"^i-um  1 

Briin-di5'§i-um  1 

Bru-tj-a'nus  1 

Bru-tid'i-Qs 

Bru'ti-i  1 

Brut'tj-T 

Brut'tj-um 

Bru'tu-lus 

Bru'tus 

Bry'ce 

Bry-6h'ni-us 

Bry'^e^ 

Bry'gl 

Brys'e-51 

Brys'e-ae,  and  Bry-se'i 

Bu-b9,-ce'ne 

Bu-ba'ce§ 

Ba'b^-rTs 

Bii-bjs-ti'j-cus 

Bu'ba-sua 

By-bo'iij 

Bu'ce^ 

By-cSph'fi-Ij 

Bu-cSph-gi-lI'gi 

By-c6ph'5i-ias 

Bu-chiE'thum  1 

Bu'che-tri 

Bu-cil-j-a'nu3 

Bi^-coKj-c? 

By -col '(-cum 

Bii-c6'lj-on 

Bu'cp-ius 

Bu-de'gi 

BQ'd}-i 

Bu-di'ni 

Bu-do'ris 

Bu'dp-i'iim,  or 

Bu-do'rym 
By-do'rys 
BQ'ge-ne§ 
Bu-lag'9-ris 
Bu-lim'e-I 
ByUla'ti-iis  1 
Byl-ll'o-ne^ 
By-ma'dys 
By-mo'dua 
By -nee '9 
By-ni'mj 
BQ-ng-me'gL 
Bu'p^-lus 
Bu'ph?-gus 
By-pho'ni-^ 
By-pra'§i-um  1 
By-ra'j-cQs 
Bur-dig' 9.-1? 
Byr-gun-di-o'ne§ 
Bu'rj-chus 
Bur-ri-e'niiB 
Bur'sj-^  1  * 
Bu'sae 
By-sl'ris 
Bii-si-rl'te^ 
Bu't^-das 
Bu'te-6 
Bu'te? 
Bu'thij-e 
By-tlir6't9S 
By-thr6'tum 
Bu-thr6'tys 
Bii-thyr'e'-us 

Ba't9-nes 

Bu-t6r'i-de5 

Ba'tr? 

Bu-tro'tus 

By-ze'ri 

Ba'zy-^eg 

By-has'S(-?i  1 

Byb-le'si-9. 1 

Byb'Ii-9 

Byb'li-I 

BybMjs 

Byb'lgs 

Byb'lua 

By'ce 

Byl-^-zo'i-? 

Byl-li'y-ne| 

Byr'rhi-?^ 

By-za'cj-um  1 

Byz-?n-ti'^-cus 

Byz-fin-ti'nys 

By-zSn'ti-on  2 

By-zan'ti-um  1 

By-zan'tj-tis  1 

By-ze'nys 

By-ze're§ 

By'ze? 

By"zi-Si  1 


C. 


Ca.b'9-de9 

C5b'^-lSi 

Cgi-bai'fi-c?. 

Cab'He? 

Cj-ba'lj-i 

C£lb-&-II'iius 

C^-ba'ljs 

Cab-^l-ll'num 

C^-bai'li-6  ■ 

Cib'^-s^i 

c?i-bas'i-iaB 

C?i-be'le§ 

C^  be'sys 

Cab-il-l6'num 

Csi-bl'r^ 

C^-bl'rl 

Cfi-bir'i-g, 

C^-bii'r^ 

Cab'u-rQs 

Cab'y-Ie 

Cagh'^-le^ 

Cac-9-daem'9-ne§  4 

Cgi-cu'this 

C9-cyp'9.-ris 

Cj-de'nsi 

Cfid-me'V 

C^d-me'is 

Caid-me'ys 

Cjid-ml'Ius 

Ca'dr? 

Cad're-msi 

C^-dii'ce-fis  1 

Cgi-dQ'sl 

Ca-du'§j-i  1 

C4d'y-t!s 

Ca3'9 

CtE-ce'tj-us  1 

Cie'ci-as  1 

CiE-cil'j-a 

CaG-cil-i-a'nys 

CjE-Cll'i-l 

Cfie-cil'j-as 

Cie^'i-lus  4 

Cffi-ci'nji 

CiE-cl'nus 

Cffic'ii-bum  4 

Caec'y-biis  4 

Cffic'u-lus  4 

C£E-di"cj-ua  1 

Cffid'i-cSs  4 

Cae-di-ti-a'nus  1 

Cae-di"ti-us  1 

Cffi'lj-51  ' 

Cieri-nus  4 

Cte-li-9-m9n-ta'nya 

Cae'Ii-us 

Cffim'a-ro  4 

Caj'ne 

Cffi'neus  6 

CtE-nl'de^ 

CjB-nl'n^ 

Cffi'njs 

Ca3-n6t'r9-pse 

Cae-pa'rj-iis 

Cffi-pa'^i-us  1 

Cie'pi-6 

Cie-ra'tys 

CjE're,  or  Cce're^ 

CjE-rM'lj-^ 

Cast'e-Bl  4 

CjEr'i-te§  4 

CJEr'y-lus  4 

C<E'f?r 

Cffis-a-re'g  4 

CK-sa'rj-on 

Cas-sa'ri-us 

CBBS-j-r9-du'num  4 

Caes-3.-rom'^-gua  4 

Cffl-se'nj 

CtE-sen'ni-S,8 

CiE-se'ti-us  1 

Cae'^j-9, 1 

Cie'§i-us  1 

Cffi'so 

Cffi-so'ni-3. 

Ca?s-9-ni'nus  4 

CBB-Bo'ni-us 

Ca;s-y-le'nys  4 

CaBt'9-brix"4 

Cffi-tro'ni-5a 

CtEt'u-lum  4 

Cffi'yx 

C?i-ga'co 

Ca-i-ci'nys 

Ca-i'cys 

Ca-i-e'tfi 

Ca-j-e-ta'nus 

C?i-i'9-15s 

Ca'j-plias 

Ca'i-us,  and  Ca'i-j  3 

Ca-je't^ 

Cal'9-ber,  auin'tiis 

Ca-la'bri-jt 

Cal'^-briis 


Cai-^-£he'ii? 

Cal-gic-tl'nuB 

Cai-g-gor'rjs 

Cal-fi-gu'rjs 

Cal-gL-gur-ri-ta'nl 

Cai'51-ls 

Cal'^-mls 

Cai-fi-ml's^, 

Cal-aL-ml'te^ 

Cal'51-nios 

Cai'^-mua 

C^i-la'nus 

Cal'si-Sii 

C^-IapIi'^-tea 

Cai'a-ria 

Cg-la'rus 

Cai'^-t6s 

Cal-^-tha'n^i 

C9.-la'thi-on 

Cal'^-thus 

C^-la'tj-?  1 

Cei-ia'ti-ffi  1 

Cal-a-ti'nua 
Cai-au-re'^ 
C3-13Lu'rj-9,  or 

Cai-au-ri'51 
Cg-Ia'vj-I 
Ca-la'vj-ua 
Cil'c^-gua 
Cai'ch^s 
Cal-£he-do'ni-^ 
Cfil-ehin'j-^ 
C^-le'c^s 
Cg-led '9-1169 
Cai-e-do'nj-yi 

C^-le'num 

C^-le'nya 

C9,-le'rua 

Ca'Ie|  ■ 

C^-le'^i-us  1 

C&4e'tre 

Cal'e-ti 

Ca-le't9r 

Cal'ga-cSa 

Ca-h-kd'ne 

Cai-i-ce'ni 

Cg.-lid'}-us 

Cal-i-do'rua 

C5l'i-dus  ■ 

C5l'i-g5i 

Ca-Iig'u-lci 

Cal'i-pQa 

C^I-Ije'cj-?  1 

C9,I-IJEs'chrus  4 

C^l-la'i-cl 

Cal-la'i-niia 

Cil-l^-te'bya 

Cal-la-ti-a'nus  1 

CaMa'tjs 

Cal-le'nl 

C5l-le-te'ri-5i 

cai'if-? 

C?l-Ii'?-de5 
Cal-ll'g-nax 
Cal  lj-9-iii'r^ 
Cal-ll'^-rtis 

cii'ii-as 

Cal-lib'i-us 
Cal-li-ce'rys 
C51I  ]i5li'9-rus 
Cgl-lr'Cj-as  I 
Cal'lj-cles 
Ca.I-li  C9-I6'n^ 

cai-ii-crg-te'^i 

Cal-lic'r?i-t«§ 

cai-ii-cmt'i-das 

Cal-lic'ri-tus 

Cil-li-dam'^i-te? 

CSl-lj-de'mua 

Cal-li-d6m'i-de? 

C^l-lid'j-ue 

C^l-lid'r9-mua 

Cal-lTg'e-ne§ 

Cil-li-g6'tus 

Cal-li-|l'ty8 

C^l-lim'g-chus 

Cai-lj-mar'cliys 

Cai-lj-me'dl?" 

Cgl-lim'e-don 

Ca.l-l}-ni'"cum 

CSl-li-nl'cys 

Cal-li'iius  ' 

Cal-lin'9-ua 

Cal-Ii-9-do'ruB 

C?l-li'9-p5s 

Cal-li'9-p5 

Cai-li-o'pi-uB 

C51-]i-pa-'ti'r? 

Cai'Ii-phon 

Cai'li-phron 

Cal-lip'j-d£e 

C5ii-lip'j-de5 

Cal-lTp'o-lIa 

Cai'li-pu9 

Cai-lj-py'ge? 

C5l-li-pJ'g9S 

Cal-lir'rh9-e 

Cal-lia-te'a 


C&l-lia'the-nes 

cai-iis-ti'9 

C9l-Iis-t9-ni'cy8 

C^l-lia'tr^-tua ' 

C^l-llx'e-n^ 

Cjil-lix'e-niia 

Cal-9-cis'su8 

Cal-9-cy'rys 

Cal-9-|e'ruB 

C&l'9-pus 

Cal-pe-ta'nys 

Cal-pe-tj-a'nua  1 

CaVpe-tus 

C^l-phiir'nj-^ 

Csil-phiir'ni-ua 

C^l-pUr'ni-^ 

Cgl-piir'nj-iis 

Cai-u-co'nea 

Cal-u-Bid'i-as 

CHu'§i-uni  1 

C^I-ve'n^ 

C^l-ven'tj-ua  1 

cai'vj-si 

C^l-vi'n^i 

C^l-vi'nua 

C5il-vt"?i-us  1 

Cal'y-be 

Cal-y-bi'tsi 

Cal-y-cad'nua 

Cal'y-ce 

C^-lyd'i-uin 

Cal'y-dQn 

Cai-y-do'nis 

Cai-y-do'ni-Ss 

Cam-fi-l9  -  d  u '  ny  m 

C^-maii'ti-uin  1 

Cam-51-ra'cum,  ^.  C.  F, 

L.  Py. ' 
Cgt-mar'^-cum,  Trol- 

lope. 
Cam-ji-ri'n^i 
C5in-9-ri'tBe 
Cam-?-te'ru8 

Cam'be^ 

Cam-b9-du'num 

Cam-b9-ri'tym 

Cjm-bu'ni 

C^m-by'lys 

Cam-by-sG'ne 

C^m-by'se^ 

Cam-e-la'nl 

Cam-e-li'tie 

Cani-el-9-du'nym 

Cfi-me'n^ 

C?-me-nj-a't^ 

Cam'e-r? 

Cam-e-ra'cum.    See 

Camaracum. 
Cam'e-re 
Cam-e-ri'nym,  and 

C^-ine'ri-um 
Cam-e-rl'nys 
C^-me'rj-us 
C^-mer'tg? 
C^-nier'ti-um  1 
Cam'i-cu's,  Ji.  M.  Py. 

w.  a.  V.) 

CFi-mi'cyia,  P. 
C^i-mil'lffi* 
C^-ml'r^ 
Ca-]iii'r9 
C^i-mi'rus 
Cam-i-Be'ne 
Cani-is-sa're^ 
C^-mce'jiK 
C?i-mo'ni-us 
Cam-pa'n?,  Lex 
C?im-pa'ni-9 
C?m-pa'nii3 
Cam'pe-aiia 
Cam-p9-du'niim 
Cam'pus  Mar'ti-ua  1 
Cara-u-l9-^I'nus 
Cfi-mu'ni 
Can'g-ce 
Can'^i-ghe 
Can'g-ghus 
Ca'nas 
Cg-na'nua 
C^-na'ri-?. 
Ca-na'ri-i 
Can'^-thus 
Can'da-ce 
Can-dau'leg 
Cgn-da'vi-? 
Can'dj-dsi 
Can'di-dus 
Can-di'9-ni 
C5in-di'9-pe 
Can'dy-ba 
Can-e-pho'ri-^ 
C^-ng'thua 
Cai-nic'ii-1? 
C^-nlc-y-la're^  Ui'e? 
C^-nid'i-^ 
C^-nSd'i-us 
Cai-nin-e-fa'teg 
C^-nln'i-ua 


C^-nls'ti-Qs 

Ca'ni-ua 

Can'ncB 

Cg-no'buB 

C^i-nop'i-ciim 

C^-no'pus 

Can'tj-b^r 

Can't^-brgi 

Can't^-bri 

C^m-ta'brj-? 

C^n-ta'bri-ae 

Can-t^i-cy-ze'nys 

Can'th^-r^ 

can- tli9-roI '  e -thron 

Can'tli^-rua ' 

Cein-the'l^t 

Can'ti-um  1 

Can-u-le']-9  3 

Can-u-l6'i-us  3 

C^-nuMi-fi 

C?i-nu'§i-um  1 

C^-nfi'^j-uB  1 

C9,-nu'ti-us  1 

C5p'?-neus  (n.)  6 

C5p-5i-ne'ua  (a.) 

Cap'?-r?  ■ 

C^-pa-ti-a'nji  1 

Ca-pe'ng 

C^-pe'n^s 

C^i-pe'nT 

C^-pe'nya 

Cap'e-tus 

C^-pIia'reiis  (n.)  6 

Caph-9-re'us,  or 

C^-plia'r'e-ua  (o.) 
C^-phe'reGs  6 
C?-phe'r(8 
C?-phi'r& 
Ca'phy-ee 
Ca'phy-e 
Ca'pi-6 
Cap-js-se'ne 
Cap'i-to 
Cap-i-t9-ll'nys 
Cap-i-to'Ij-um 
C?p-nob'9-tie 
C?p-pad'9-ce9 
Cap-p?-do'Ci-?  1 
cap'p?-d6x 

Ca'prgt 

C^-pra'ri-gi 

C&-pra'§i-3  1 

Ca'pre-£e,  or  Ca'pr^-51 

Cfi-pre'9-lQ3 

Cap-rj-cbr'nus 

Cap-rj-fi-ci-a'lia  1 

Cg-pri'm? 

C^-pri'n^ 

C^-prip'e-de§ 

Ca'pri-us 

Cap-r9-ti'n^ 

Ca'prus 

Cap's^-^e 

Cap'u-j 

Car-a-bac'tr^ 

Car'^-bis 

car-^-cai'i? 

Car-^-ca'te?,  Py.  S.  W. 
(t.  V.) 

C^-rac'^-te^,  W.  (i.v.) 
C^-rac't^-cug 
Ca'ra;,  C9,-r£B'u3 
Car'^-lls 
Car-51-nia'lua 
Car-^-ni'tjs 
C9i-ran't9-nSa 
Car'fi-nuB,  A.  C.  L.  M. 
W.  Sharp  e. 

Ca-ra'nus,  Cr.  E.  P. 
Py. 
C9,-r9.u'§i-uB  1 
C^ir-bo'nes 
Car'by-1^ 
Cgr-che'dyn 
C'ir'cj-n^i 
Car'cj-nSa 
Car-ci-nl'te§ 
Car'ci-nus 
C^r-da'ce^ 
Car-d3,-me'ne 
C^r-dam'y-le" 
Car'de-^ 
Car-de'aua 
Car'di-?  * 
C^r-dln'e-gi 
Car'du-ffi 
C^r-du'chl 
C^r-dy'tus 
Cgt-reMQe^ 
Ca'rS? 
Car'e-s? 
C?-rS'sus 
Cjir-fin'i-^i 
Ca'rj-^,  Ca'ri^a 
Ca-ri-a'tBe 
C^-ri'n^i 
C^-n'nEE 
Car'i-ng 
C?-rl'ni 


C^-rl'nys 
Ca'rj-o 
C9-ri'9n 
C^-ria'a^-nuni 
Cji-ria'ti-? 
C9,r-nia'ni 
C^r-ina'nj-^ 
C?r-ma'n9r 
Car' me 
C^r-mS'i-ua  3 
C^r-me'lus 
C'dr'mel 
C^ir-mg'ni-Sn 
Car-men-ta'les 
Car-men-ta'ljB 
Car'mj-des 
C?ir-na'§i-us  1 
C^r-ne'^ 
Cfir-ne'9-de§ 
Cgr-ne'ya 
C9r-ni'9n 
Car'n9-ne§ 
C^r-nu'te? 
C^r-nii'tym 
Cjir-nfi'tua 
Car'9-1Q8 
Charley 
Car-9S-ce'pi 
C^r-pa'^i-ji  1 
C^r-pa'^ii-um  1 
C^ir-pa'te?,  Cr.  P.  Sch. 
Car'p9-te?,  ^.  M.  Py. 
Trollop  e. 
Cjr-pa'thi-ua 
Car'p^-thua 
Cjir-pe'i-?  3 
Car-pe-"ta'ni 
C9r-phyl'lj-de§ 
C^ir-pi'9 
C^ir-poc'r^-te^ 
C9r-p5p]i'9-r^ 
C9r-popli'9-rus 
Car'ra;,  and  Ciir'rhs 

Car-ri-na'te§ 

C(ir-ru'c& 

C^r-se'p-li 

Car'su-Iffi 

C^r-ta'Ij-aa 

Car'tfi-re 

Cgr-te'i-?  3 

Car'te-nus 

Car'te-ron 

Car-tiiffi'? 

Car-tli^-gin-i-en'se^ 

C?ir-tlia'go 

C'dr'tha^e 

Car'th^-lo 

Car'tlig-sia 

C5tr-the'3 

Crir-tiri-us 

C?-ra'r^ 

C^i-rii'B? 

C^r-vIl'i-uB 

Ca'ry-9 

Ca'ry-a? 

Ca-ry-a'tJB 

Ca-ry-at'i-de§ 

Ca-ry-a'tja 

Cfi-ry'9-ne§ 

Car-ys-te'ya 

C^-rys'tj-us 

Ca'ry-Qm 

C?-sa'Je 

Cgs-cel'Ii-ug 

C58-i-lj'nym 

Caa'j-n^ 

C^i-sl'num 

Ca-^i-e'tjs  1 

Ca'§i-us  1 

Cas'me-n^i 

Cas'me-nie 

Cats-pe'rj-? 

Cas-per'y-lji 

Cgs-pi'^-dfE 

Cas-pi-a'n? 

Cas'pi-i 

C^s-pi'rji 

Cas-pi'rl 

Cas'pj-iim  Ma're 

Cas-s^n-da'ne 

Cas-s?in-dre'a 

C^s-san'dreus  6 

CSs-s^in-dri'^ 

Cas'si-9  1 

Cas-BJ-a'nys  1 

Ciis'si-(pi 

Cas-sj-e-pe'i-^  1,  3 

Cas-si-9-do'rys  1 

C9S-si'9-pe 

cas-si-o-pti'^  1 

Caa-si-o'tis  1 

C?s-Bit'e-ra 

Caa-sj-ter'j-de? 

Cas'sj-ua  1 

Cas-sj-ve-19iu'nuB 

C^is-so'pe 

Ca3'S9-tl3 

C^s-tab'g-l^ 


Caa't^-biia 

Cga-tal'j-deg 

Caa't^-lis 

Cjia-ta'ij-us  FSn§ 

Cas-tlia-nae'^ 

O^a-the'n^s 

Ca8-ti-9.-ni'r^ 

Cas't)-CU8 

Cgs-to'lua 
CaB't9-res,  pL 
C^s-tra'ti-uB  1 
Caa'tri-cus 
Caa'ty-lo 
Cat-5i-ba'n6| 
Cat-9-ba'ny8 
Cat-9-ce-cau'  me-n  6 
Cat-^-cio'the^ 

Cat-^-du'p? 
Cat-9-ge-las'i-m  ua 

Cat-ji-m'^n-tal'e-dfi^ 

Cat-^-men'te-le^ 

cat' 51 -n^,  or  -ne 

Cat-5i-6'ni-^ 

Cat-9-phro'nj-5i 

Cfi-iaph'ry-ge^ 

Cat-9-rac't9 

Cat-ji-rac'te^ 

Cat-ar-rliac't63 

C^-tar'rhy-tus 

Cg-tE'nfi 

Cat'e-nt9 

Ca-tfiffi'^ 

Cath'^-rl 

Ca't]-9  1 

Ca-ti-a'nys  1 

Ca-tj-e'ngi  1 

Ca-tj-e'nua  1 

Cat-i-li'n'^ 

C&t'i-llne 

C^-til'j-ua 

Cat'i-luB 

Cat'i-n? 

Ca'ti-us  1 

Cp-ti'zl 

Cat-9-bri'g9 

Ca'treQs  6 

Cat-ug-na'tys 

Cji-tu-ii-a'n? 

Cat'u-lus 

Cg-tu'ri-^e^ 

Cau'cg-sus 

Caiu'cl 

Cau'c9n 

Cau-cy-ne'? 

Ca.u-co'nes 

CSiu'di 

Ca.u-di'nus 

C^u'dj-uin 

Cau'l9n 

CStu-lo'nj-^ 

Cau'ni-i 

CaLu'nj-ua 

Cau'nus 

Ca.u'r9S 

Cau'rys 

Ca'ua 

Cav'9-res 

C5v-9-riItlu9 

Cav-&-ri'nya 

Cav'9-rua 

Ca'vi-i 

C^-y'cl 

Cgi-y'cua 

Caz'e-cj, 

Ce'&-de§ 

Ceb-5il-li'nua 

Ceb-^-ren'se^ 

Ce-bgn'nse 

C6'be§ 

Ce'bren 

Ce-bre'ne 

Ce-bre'nj-?i 

Ce-bre'njs 

Ce-bri'9-ne§ 

Ce'brua 

Ce-ci'de§ 

Ce-cil'i-us 

Ce-ci'n? 

Ce-cro'pi-51 

Ce-crop'j-dJB 

Ce-cr5p'i-dS? 

Cec'r9-pi8 

Ce'crbpa 

Ce-cryph-^-Ie'gi 

Ci'dre-ffi,  or  Ce-dre'sE 

Ce-dre-a'tjs 

Ce-dre'nua 

Ce-drfl'^i-i  1 

Ceg-lfl's^ 

CSl'5i-d5a 

CSl'^-dua 

Ce-lae'nai 

C^-lffi'nffi 

C^-lEe'no 

Ce'le-iB 

Ce-16d'9-n5§ 

C?-lS'i-9  3 

Cei-e-ia'teg 
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C?  -len'de-rls 

Ce  le'neus  6 

Cel'c-r5a 

Cel-?-ri'na 

Cel-e-ri'nys 

Cel'e-trum 

Ce'lc-us 

Ce-l5'ne§ 

certJE 

Cel'ti-ber 

Cel-tj-be'res 

Cel-ti-be'rl 

CeUt|-be'rj-? 

Cel'tj-ca 

Cel'ti-cl 

Cel-to-^l'9-tffi 

Cel-to'rj  i 

Cel-tos'cythffi 

(Jein'ine-nus 

Cen'?i-buin.    See  Gena- 

bum. 
Ce-nie'um 

Cen-^'lire'is 

Cen-^bre'ijs 

Cen'^hri-fis 

Ce-iies'p9-lis 

Ce-ne'ti-Sm  1 

Cen-i  mag'nl 

Ce-nl'ngi 

Ce-ni'ne§ 

C6n-9-ina'nl 

Cen-Bo're? 

Cen-B9-ri'JitiB 

Cfintfi-re'tus 

Cen-ta.u'ri 

Cen-tau'rj-cus 

Cen-tdu'rus 

Cen-te'ni-us 

Cen-tim'a-ntis 

Ceii-tp-brl'cgi 

C6n'tn-re§ 

Cen-tor'i-pgt 

Cen-trl'te5 

Cen-tro'ne? 

Cen-tro'ni-Hs 

Cen-tijm-cei'lEB 

Cen-tum'vj-rl 

Cen-tu'rj-ri 

Cen-to-'ri-p^ 

Cen-tu'rj-pie 

Cen-tu  rj-pe 

Ceph'?-lffi 

Cepli'gi-las 

Ceph-ri-le'n^ 

C6ph-FiI-l6'ntB 

Ceph-^l-U'nd^ 

Ceph-^l-lS'nl 

Ceph-al-le'iij-? 

Ceph'?i-lo 

Ceph-9.-lce'd!^9 

Ceph-9-lce'dis 

Ceph-^-lcE'dj-uin 

Cepli'ri-lon 

C(:ph-9-I5t'9-ml 

Cepli-j-Iu'di-um 

Ceph'^-Ius 

Ce-phe'is 

Ce-phe'ne? 

Ce'pheus  («.)  6 

Ce-phe'us  (a.) 

Ce-p]ii"§j-9  1 

Cepli-i-sl'ri-de| 

Ce-phis'i-aa  1 

Ce-pht''§|-on  1 

Ce-pJiI'sjs 

Ce-pliia-9-do'rys 

Ceph-!-sod'9-tus 

Ce-phl's9s 

Ce-plil'sLis 

Ce'pliren" 

Ce'pi-o' 

Ce'pj-on 

Cer'^-csi 

Ce-rac'^-te^ 

Cer'9-meu9  6 

Cer  9-mrci.is 

Ce-ra'riij-urn         / 

Cer'a.-uiijg 

Cp  r^s'te-i 
C'ei-'a-Bus 
Cer'?  t? 
Cp.  ra'liius 
f>  ra't^ii 
rift-ratys 
Cfi-rau'ni  ?i 
Ce-rau'nj  i 
Cerau'iing 
Cp-rau'ij!-us  1 
Cer-be'ri-on 
('er'bc  ros 
Cer'bR-rus 
(Jer'c-i-phus 
Cer-c^-so'riini 


Cer-c5')S 
Cqir-ce'n^ 

Cer-c6s'teg 

Cer'ce-tfR 

Cer'Cj'-das 

Cer'Cj-de§ 

Cer'cj-i  1 

Cer-cl'na 

Cer-cj-ni'tjs 

Cer-ciii')-um 

C^r'ci-us  1 

CSr-C9-bu'lus 

Cer-cp-ni'cys 

Cer-co'pe§ 

C^r'cy-on  1 

Cer-cy'9-nes 

Cer-cyph'^t-iBB 

Cer-cy'rgi 

Cer-do'us 

Cer-  djl'i-fi™ 

CS-re-a'ii-a 

Ce-re-a'lis- 

Ce-re-a'li-us 

Ce're§ 

Cer'e-tce 

Ce-r6'te§ 

C6'reus  6 

Ce-rj-a'Ijs 

Ce'rj-i 

Ce-ril'ljE 

Cer'i-tes 

Cer-ma'nys 

Cer-ne'? 

Ce'r'ne? 

Cer-9-pas'flL-de5 

Cer'phe-rG? 

Cer-re-'ta'ni 

Cer-riia;'! 

Cer-sy-blep'te? 

Cer'tj-ina 

Cer-to'nj-um 

Cer-to'nus 

Cer-va'ri-uB 

C^r'vj-us 

Ce-ry'ce§ 

Ce-ry"ci-us  1 

Cer-y-ml'ca 

Cer-y-ne'fi,  or  -ni'^ 

Cer-y-ni'te? 

CeTsel'lj-us 

Ce-sSn'nj-^i 

Cgs'tj-ua 

Ces-trl'n? 

Ces-tn'nti8 

Ce-te'i 

Ce-the'gus 

C6'ti-i  1  ■ 

Ce'tj-ua  1 

Ce-tro'nj-Ss 

Ce'ua,  and  Cbe'us 

Ce'yx 

J0ha-be'rus 

jCha'beS 

jBha-bl'nua 

jBhai-bla'^i-i  1 

^hri-bo'r^s 

^eha'bri-si 

jeiia'brj-as 

J0ha'hry-i3 

J0hfi-dl"§i-u8  1 

J0hffi-?i-iii't£e 

j0h£e're-9 

J0hie're-as 

£!JiiBf-fe-de'miJiB  4 
j0hEe-re'm9n 
jeUeer'e-phSn  4 
j0hie-rS3'tr?i-te 
jChtB-rSs'tr^-tus 
jeh<Br-j-hu'ius  4 
J0h<e-rin'thij's 
jEhiB-rip'py's 

jEIiiajr  9-ne'5i  4 

£!hfRr~9-ni'9  4 

jCh?  l£B'9n 

jeh^l-cai'ai 

.GhKil  ce'fi 

0h^l-ca'dgn 

jeMl-ce-do'ni  a 

J6h9.1-cet'9-re§ 

fJhai-ci-de'ne 

^Jhal-cidgn'ae^ 

jehai'ci-deQs6 

J0heil-cid'i-ce 

jeh^l-cxd'i-cua 

JElifil-cid'j-ua 

^Iial-cj-oe'cuB 

£Jhal-ci'9-pe' 

jeiial'cjs 

J6h?il-ci'tis 

j6]i51  C9-con'dy-le5 

Ch9l-c6'd9n 


0h^\  con'dy-I^ 

J0Jial'cus 

JBli^il-diB'gi 

jChgil-dai'I 

jEJha-les'trgL 

jejiitl'e-t6s 

jGhal'e  tua 

jei^i-i-ni'tis 

J0h^-Ii'niiB 

jeh4l-9-ni'tii 

je;hal-9-ni'tis 

jEJial/y-bes 

je3l»al'y  bon 

J0hal-y-b9-ni'tja 

jCha'lyljf 

jeh?-mre'le-i5n 

jEhfi-ma'ni 

JGIiri-ma've§ 

J0li9  ma'vi 

jEJlia'ne 

£  ha'9ri 

jelia'fl-ne^ 

j0h?i-o'ni-9 

^]ia-o  ni'tjs 

jeiia'Ss 

.eh3.r-9c-ino'bj 

jeh5r-^-co'm? 

jehS.r'fi-drri,  or 

jEh^-ra'drg 
jBhar'gi-drSs,  or 

£3h9-ra'dr99 
jehar'pi-drus 
£)ha-rie'a-das 
jehar-an-dJe'l 
.G  ha' rax 
£3hFi-rax'ti8 
j^ha're^ 
jEhar^j-cIes 
jehar-j-cli'de? 
jehar-i-cli'ttia 
jeiiar'i-clo,  or 

JGhfi-ri'cIo 
jehSr-i'de'mus 
£3  bar' j- 1  a 
jehSr-j-li'us 
j0h^-riI'lLig 
jeh^-ri'nl 
J6h^-ri'nus 
J0ha-rj-o-me'rii3 
jeiia'rjg 

J0h?-rT-si-a'niis  1 

jeh^-rTs'ti-a 

£!har'i-te§  ' 

jehar'i-ton 

jBh^r-ma'dja 

jBh'ar'me 

Jehar'mi-daa 

£!har'mi-de5 

J0h5ir-ini'nus 

jeheir-mi'9-he 

jeiiar'mis 

£)har-mos'y-n^ 

£Jhar'm9-ta8 

jChar'miia 

j6hfi-roB'Vde5 

J0ha'r9n 

jEh^-rSn'dfia 

jehar-9-ne'? 

jehar-9-ni'ijm 

jeh3.r-9-pi'nLia 

JBha'ropa 

^har'9-pus 

£3ha-ryb'd!3 

jBhat'r^i-miS 

jehat-r^-mi'tae 

jEh^u'bi,  and  J01ia.u'ci 

jEhau'l?! 

jEhau-Ia'^j-i  1 

J0hau'ry8 

J0hav'9-ne5 

J0li?i-y'cl 

JBha-ze'ne 

jeiie'lE 

£'he-li'd9n 

^hgl-j-da'nj-? 

J&hel-i-do'nj-iE 

jEIiel-i-do'nia 

jElie-iid-9-ni'sum 

j6hSI--9-na't9a 

jehe-lo'ne 

£!he-lo'ni'a 

J»hgl-9-nSph'9-gI 

JBh6I-y-d6're-5i 

jBhe'lyB 

£3heni'rajs 

jehe'nfi 

J0he'ntE 

J0he'ni-on 


jejie'ni-ua 

jBIle'Spq 

£)he'puren 

jBlier-e-mSc'r^-teg 

£!he-ris'u  phus 

£!her'9  piion 

jGher-rg-ne'gi 

jBher'si-as  1 

jeiier-aid'gi-mS.s 

jEIier'si-phro 

jeiier-so'iifi 

jeher-S9-ne'8ys 

jElie  riis'ci 

£3hj'd-na;'i 

jeiii-do'rus 

jeiil'S 

jehil-j-iir'fhys 

J8hil'i-u8,  and 

J0hil'e-u8 
^hi'lo 
£?Jij-lo'n)a 
j0]ij-ma}'rfi 
jeiilm'gi-rua 
£)him'e-rsi 
j01ii-me'ri-um 
£Ihjn'fi-laph 
J6hj-nai'9 
jEJhi-om'^-r^ 

J0]il'9-ne 

j6IiI-onVde§ 

jehi'9-nis 

jehi'Ss 

j01ii-ris'9-phus 

flhi'rgn 

£Ibj-to'ne 

J0bit'rj-um 

.Chlae'ne-as 

J0hll'de' 

jBhlo'e 

£Jlilo'reus  6 

J0h6-^i-re'ne 

£hd-^-Yi'ni 

.eh9-as'pef 

0ho'^-ttse,  or 

£Jh9-a'tr£E 
jeho'bus 
^hoer'9-def  4 
jGhcE're-ffi 
jEhoer'i-Ius  4 
£3hol-9n-ti'chus 
jEhg-ma-tj-a'nita  1 
jEho-nj-a'te^ 
jEhon'ni-d5s 
£  h9-nu'phis 
J0ho-ra'gu8 
.Gh9-r5s'mi 
£'h9-ri"ci-us  1 
^^hor-i-ne'us 
£3ho-r(E'bys 
jehor-9m-n£e'I 
J0h9r-z5'ne 
J0hos'r9-e5 
jGbre'me? 
jGhrem'e-te^ 
£Jhres'j-phon 
jEJires-phon'teg 
j0hrTs-ti-a'nus 
€hrisHiq.n 

.Chris-topliVrus 

^krts'tQ-pher 

.ehr9-ma'ti-u8  1 

^hro'mj-j 

£3hr6'mi-oa 

£3hro'mi-ua 

^hro'ni-us 

^hry'9-su3 

jBhrya'9-lu8 

jGhrys'^-nie 

J0hry-san'th!-ua 

J0hry-sa'9r 

j61iry-sa'9-reu8  6 

j6hry-8a'9-ris 

jCbry-sas'pi-de§ 

J6hry-ae'is 

J0hrys'e-rus 

jEhry'se^ 

flbry'seus  6 

£lhrys~9-as'pi-dgg 

j6hrys-9-ceph'9-Iua 

j0hry-so^'e-ros 

£Jhrys'9-chir 

jeiiry-soch'o-ua 

jEhry-so^di-Sm 

jBhry-8og;'9-n3a 

jehrys-9-la'us 

jBhry-sol'o-gua 

jehrya-9-l6'raa 

J0hry-Bop'9-Ks 

J0hry-sor'rh9-iB 

£Jhry-sSr'i'h9-as 

J0hry-s0s't9-mu3 

Chrys'QS-tQTTi 


Chry-si5th'?'iiiis 
Chtho'nj-^  5 
Chtb6'iii-u8  5 
Chth5n-9  phy'l^  5 
jehu'riis 
jBIiy'trym 

Cl-a'nys 

Cib'^i-iip,  or -lis 

Cib-Jt-ri'tja 

Cj-bo'tys 

Cib'y-r^ 

C]^'e-ro 

Clc'9-ne5 

Ci-cu'ta 

Cic-y-nS'thuB 

Cil-bja'ni   ■ 

Cll-bi-ce'ni 

Cil'j-ce^ 

Ci-ii''ci-9  1 

Cil-j-con-ne'suB 

Cil'le§ 

Cil-ni-a'n^ 

CTl'nj-us 

Cjm-be'ri-us 

Cim'bri-cum 

Cim'brj-cus 

Cim-j-nl'ce 

Citn'i-nus  ' 

Cjm-rae'ri-I 

CIm'me-ris 

Cim-me'ri-um 

Cj-mo'Iia 

Ci-in6'b.jB 

Cj  noe'th9n 

Cin'^-don 

Cin'^-  r? 

Ci-nar'9-d5a 

Cin'?i-ru3 

Cin'cj-Fi  1 

Cin-cin-na'tus 

Cin'cj-ua  1 

Cin'e-Sa 

C|-ng'§i-5B  1 

Cin-ggt'9-rix 

CTn-gu-la'nl 

Cin'gy-lum 

Cin-i-5.'tfi 

Ci-nith'i-I 

Ciii'nfi-don 

C]n'n?-mu3 

Cin-nj-a'n? 

Cinx'i-a  1 

Ci-no'ljs 

Ci-no'rys 

CTn'y-phua 

Cin'y-ras 

Cln-y-rT'a 

Ci-pe'rys 

Cjr-CK'mn 

CiT'ce  ■ 

Cir-cg'i-I  3 

Cir-ce'§i-uin  1 

Cir'cj-us  1 

Cjr-rai'^-tain 

Cis-^l-pi'n^  Gal'lj-^ 

Cis'sFi-miia 

Cis-Be'ja 

Cis'seus  6 

Cis'ai-a  1 

Cia'ai-EE  1 

Cis'sj-dSB 

Cis'BJ-de^ 

Ci8-S9-e3's9 

CjB-au'sa 

Cjs-te'niD 

Cjs-the'ne 

Cis-t9-b6'cl 

Cj-ta'ri-us 

Ci-re'ri-u8 

Ci-thffi'r9n 

Cith-fi-ris'tEi 

Cith-9  ris'ti-Qm 

Cj-the'Ias 

Citli'e-riSn 

Ci"ti-um  1 

Ci-vi'lis 

Ciz'y-ciim 

Clad'a-uB 

Cla'de-us 

Cla'nes 

CIa'ni-u3 

Cla-ra'nuS 

Cla-ren'tj-us  1 

CI^b'si-cub 

Cias'Bj-iis  1 

CI?s-tid'i-i5ni 

Clau'dj-a 

Cmu'di-ffl 

Ciau-di-a'ny3 

Clau'di-an 

Ciau-di-SpV-lis 

Ciau'dj-us 

Ciau'auB 


Cla-vi-e'nuB 
Cliv'j-ger' 
Cl?-z5in'§nffi 
Cle'?i-da8 
Cle-ien'e-tus  4 
Cle-rer'e-tfi  4 
Cle-ag'9-ras 
Cle-an'drj-dia 
Cle-a'nor 
Cle-an'the^ 
Cle-ar'ghus 
Cle-ar'j-das 
Cle-ar'i-de? 
Cle'mens 
ClSm'int 
Cle-men'tj-ri  1 
Clem-en-ti'nua 
Clb'9-biB 
Cle-9-bu'l? 
Cle-ob-u-ll'n^ 
Cl5-9-bQ'lys 
Cle-Rch'g-'res 
Cie-och-fi-ri'V 
Cle-oc'ri-tfla 
Cle-9-dfE'ys 
Cle-od'^-mas 
Cle-9-da'jny3 
CIe-9-de'mus 
CIe-9-d6'rfi 
Cle-ce'taa 
Cle-8^'e-ne| 
CIe-9-la'ys 
Cle-om'a  chHs 
Cle-9-man'tef 
Cle-5m'br9-lus 
Cle-9-ine'de9 
Cle-Qm'e-iie^  * 
Cle-o'nee,  and  Cle-o'ngi 
Cle-o'ne 
Cle-9-ni'c5i 
CIe-9-ni'cys 
'  Cle-on'y-inua 
Cle'9-pa3 
Cle-op'^-ter 
Cle-9-pa'tr9  f 
Cle-Sp'g-tris 
Cle-oph'fi-ne^ 
Cle'9-plii8 
CIe-oph'9-lu8 
CIe'9-phon 
CIe-9-phy'Iys 
C]e-9p-tol'e-iniiB 
Cle'9-pus 
Cle-o'r? 
Cle-6s'the-ne§ 
Cle-os'tra-t? 
Cle-os'tr^-tus 
CIe-p-ti'my8 
Cle-ox'e-nus 
Clep'sy-dr?,  or 

Clep-sy'dr^ 
Clgs'i-de? 
Clet-^-be'ni 
Clib'9-nu3 
Cli-de'mya 

ClIm'VcuB 

Clim'e-nu8 

Clj-nl'^-dea 

Clin'i-as 

Cli-nom'a-cliua 

Clj-nip'pi-dei 

Clis-j-the'rji 

Clia'the-nea 

Clr'tffi  ' 

Cli-tar'clius 

Cli'te  ^   ■ 

Cli-ter'nj-^ 

Clit'i-pho 

Clit-9-de'mu3 

Cli-tom'^i-gliuB 

Cli-t5ii'y-mus 

Clit'o-phon 

Clj-to'ri-j 

CIp-a'ca 

Clo-a-ci'n? 

CIo'di-9 

Clo-dr-a'uua 

Clo'di-u3 

CltE'lj-^ 

CIcB'li-se 

Cloe'Ij-us 

Clon'dj-cus 

Clo'nj-? 

Clo'nj-uB 

Clu-^-ci'n? 

Clu-en'tt-us  1 

Clu'pe-9 

Clu'^f-?  1 

Clu-srni  FSn'te^ 

Cbi-ai'o-liim 

ClQ'ijj-um  1 

Clu'si-5a  1 

Clu'vj-^ 


Clu-vj-e'nus 

Ciu'vj-U8 

Cly'dffi 

Cl^m-^-ne'j-dSj 

Clyni-e-ne'js 

Clym'?-nu8 

Clyp'e-gt 

Cly-son'y-muB 

Clyt-em-nes'tra 

Cly"ti-a,  or  Clj"ti-e  1 

Cly"ti-us  i 

Cl^t-9-ine'de5 

Clyt-9-ne'y8 

Cna-ca'dj-um  5 

Cnac'a-IlB  5 

Cnac'j-]ii8  5 

Cnffi'uB,  or  Cne'us  5 

Cna'^i  9  5 

Cna'pheus,  Pe'trus  5 

Cne-mi'de^  5 

Cne'mys  5 

Cni-dTri'i-urn  5 

Cni'dus  5 

Cno'pya  5 

Cnfis'sj  9  1,  5 

Cnos'suB  5 

Co-fi-JDa'ni 

C9-a'tra; 

Cob' a  re  9 

C9-r.al')-de§ 

C5c'?-in8 

C6c-ce-i  a'nys  3 

Cpc-cG'i-us  3 

Cpc-cJg'j-iiB 

Co'cle^ 

Cor/li-te3 

Coc-9-Sa'te8 

Coc'tf-ffi  1 

C9-cu'siis 

C9-cy't9B,  or  -tus 

C9-da'nys  Si'jiya 

C9-dl'i)ys 

C6d-9-nian'nua 

Cp-dra'tys 

Cod'rj-da? 

C9-drop'9-liB 

Co'drys 

Cce-ci'l'i-u3 

Cce'I? 

Ccel-j-le'tiB  4 

Cffi'le 

CtEl-e-syr'i  a,  and 

C(El-9-syr'j-a  4 
Cce-Ie'tBB 
Coe'ij-a 
CoR-Ii-9-brl'g^ 
CoD'Ij-ua 
Cffi'lys 
Cne'nys 

CoRr'fi-nos,  or  -nus  4 
C(B-rat'a-das 
Co'e§    - 
Cces'y-r^  4 
Coe'ys 

Co-^ffi-o'nym 
Cog'j-muB 
Co|-i-du'nys 
Co'Iij-bus 
C6]-9-ce'? 
Co-Iie'nua 
Cp-lan'cp-rSm 
Cbl'9-phus 
Col'fi-pis 
Cp-lax'a-iB 
Cp-iax'es 
Col'chi 
CoI'ghj-cuB 
Col'chjs,  and  Col'clws 
C6'Ii-a8 

Coi'i-£iias 

Cp-li'nuB 

Col'la-bua 

CpMa'tf-a  1 

C51-l?-ti'nu8 

Cgl-li'nji 

C9l-lu'ci-9  1 

C9l-lu'tlms 

CoI'Iy-tiiB 

C5I'9-bI 

CoIV-e 

Co-l6'nffi,  or  -ne 

Cp-Io'neus  6 

C9-l6'ni-9 

C9-15n'|-de§ 

C9-I6'iii3 

Cp-lo'npa,  or  -nus 

C61-9-pe'ne 

C61'9  -plion 

C9  ISs'se 

Cp-Io'te^ 

Col-tlie'ne 

Col-u  bra'ria 

Co-Iuin'n.'e  Her'cy  lis 


*  Cleom' cnes.  —Dryden,  throughout  his  tragedy  of  Cleomenes,  incorrectly  accents  I  to  be  short  by  nature,  the  Latin  poetg,  as  Lucan,  Juvenal,  and  Statius,  often  make 
this  word  on  the  penultimate.      '  it  long  by  position  ;  and  the  usage  of  Shakespeare  has  fixed  the  accent  on  this  eylla- 

t  neopa'iro.-- Though  the  vowel  of  the  penultimate  8y liable  in  this  word  appears  |  ble  for  English  readers. 
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Cei-n-mel'l^i 

Cp-lu'thus 

C6m-^-|e'ngL 
C5in-9-ge'nI 

C^-ma'nj-^ 
Cp-ma'nus 
CSni'9-rl' 
C9-ma'ri-5i 

Com'^i-rua 

Cg-ma'tg. 

Cp-ma'zpn 

Cpm-ba'bys 

CSm'be 

Cpm-brS'?, 

C5ni'bLi-tis 

Cp-me'dte 

Cg-min'i-us 
C9-ini"ti-^  1 
Co' mi -us 
CSm-mj-ge'ne 
Com-m?-|e'nus 
Cpm-inln-j-a'nus 
C^in-mo-dj-a'niis 
CSm'm9-d5s 
C9Tn-ne'nj 
Cgin-ne'nus 
Com-pi-ta'li-^ 
Cpin-pla'tiim 
Comp's^i-tfis 
Com-pu's? 
Con'c^-nt 
Con'cgL-nus 
Cpn-cbr'di-j 
Cpn-corMj-us 
Con'd^-lus 
C^n-da'te 
Con-dj-a'nus 
C6n-d9-ehii'tg| 
Cpn-dri'si 
Cpn-dyl'e-^ 
Con'dy-lus 
^Co'ne 

Con-em-bri'cj 
Con-e-t9-dii'm.is 
Cpn-fii'ci-us  1 
Cgn-ge'dys,  C.  M.  L.  W. 

Con'ge-diis,     F.     K. 
Pij.  S.  Sharpe.* 
Con'p:ri-o 
Cp-ni'gi-cT 
Co'nj-l 

Con-im-bri'c? 
C9-iiis'5i-lus 
CSn'nj-daa,  Ptf. 

Cpn-ni'dfts,  M.  W. 
C(?-no'neua  6 
Cp-no'pS 
Con-9-pS'um,  and 

C9-no'pB-um 
Co'nps  Con-col'9-ru3 

C9n-sen'ti-9  1 
C9n-sea'ti-as  1 
Cgn-sid'i-us 
Con-si-li'num 
Con-s'tan'tj-^  1 
C6n-st?n-ti'9,    in    Cy- 
prus. 
Con-stfin-tT'ngi 
C9n-s  tan-ti-nop'9-lis 
Coii-st^n-ti'nua 
CSn'  stqnr-tlne 
C9n-stan'ti-us  1 
CSn'sii-Ie^ 
Con-tes-ta'ni 
C8n-t9-pp-ri'? 
Cpn-tu'bj-?. 
Con've-naB 
Co'pn 

Co'fls,  and  Cos 
Co'piB 
C9-pa'is  f 
Co'plie^ 
Co'pj-^ 
Cy-po'nj-us 
Cy-pra'tef,  M.  Py. 

Cop'r^i-te^,  W. 
Co'preus  6 
Cp-pron'y-mus 
C5r-5i-ce'gi-um  1,  or 

Cor-ft-cen'sj-iini  1 
Cor-?-ci'nys 
Cor-?-C9-na'siis 
C9-ril'e-tffi 
Cy-ra'nus 
Cor'be-us 
Cbr-bf-a'ne 
Cbr'bj-o 
Cbr'bii-lo 
Cdr'c9-b5i 


Ci5r'c9-raa 

Cbr'cu-lum 

C9r-cj'r3 

Cgr-da'lj-o 

Cbr'd^-lus 

Cbr'du-b? 

Cbr-dii-e'ne 

C9r-dj'l^  ' 

Co're 

Cor'e-sua,  man. 

C9-re'sys,  mountain. 

Cy-re't^s 

C9-re'ty8 

Cpr-fid'i-us 

C9r-fin'i-um 

C9-ri'5i 

C9-ri'cle3 

Cy-rin'e-um 

Cor-!ii-thI'?-ciig 

Co-rj-y-la'nys 

C9-ri'9-II,  and 

Co-ri-ol'lsi 
C9-rl't'h^ 

Cor'i-tus,  or  Cor'y-thua 
Cbr'm^-asi 
Cyr-ne'Ii-^i 
C9r-ne-li-a'nys 
C9r-ne'li-i 
C9r-ne'li-us 
C9r-nTc'y-lum 
Cor-ni-fi""ci-ii3  1 
Cbr'nj-ier 
09r-nu't"ys 
C9-r5'bi-u3 
C9-rae'bus 

Cor-9-na'tya 

C9-r6'ne 

C5r-9-ne'5i 

Cy-ro'neus  6 

C5r-9-ni'5i 

C5r-9-ni'de9 

Cy-ro'nis 

Cfl-ro'nys 

Cor'9-p5,  or  Cy-ro'pe 

C9r-rlia'gi-iim 

Cpr-se'ri,  or  -si'^ 

Cbr'si-se  1 

Cbr'aj-c?. 

Cyr-so'te 

C9r-su'r5i 

Cgr-to'n? 

Cyr-to'nte 

C9r-ty'n9 

Cor-yn-ca'nj-us 

Cor-un-ca'nys 

Cpr-vi'nus 

C5r-y-ban'te§ 

Cor'y-baa 

Cor-y-baa'sgi 

Cor'y-biia 

C9-ry"ci-?i  1 

C9-r?c'!-de9 

C9-ry''ci-us  1 

C5r'y-cus 

C5r'y-don 

Cor'y-las 

Cor-y-le'um 

Cp-rym'bj-fer 

Cor'y-nFi 

Cor-y  nse'ys 

CSr-y-ne'tV,  and 

CSr-y-ne'te^ 
Cor-y-plia'^j-um  1 
Cor'y-phe 
Cp-ry'tbai 
Cor-y-th6n'se§ 
Cor'y-thus 
Cy-ry'tys 
Co'sae 
Cys-co'nj-^ 
Cya-co'nj-us 
C9S-8£e'9,  and  Cos'se-^ 
Cys-sin'i-Ss 
C6s'si-o  1 
Cpa-aii-ti-a'nya  1 
Cys-^u'tj-us  i 
Cys-sy'r^ 
Cos-ty-bb'ci 
Cy-sy'rgL 

Co'te?,  and  C5t't59 
C9-tho'ne-9,  W.  (i.  v.) 

Coth-o~ne'9,  K. 
Co-tj-5-e'^mn  1 
C5t'i-lua  ■ 
CSt-j-nu'a? 
CSt'i-80 
Cy-to'nig 
Cotai-ffi  Xl'pe§ 
C5t-ti-a'nua 
Cot'tj-Ha 
Cpt-to'nia 
Co-ty-^-e'um  1 


Co-ty-^-I'yn  1 

CSt'y-I? 

CSt-y-lae'ys 

Cy-tyl'j-iis 

Co-ly-o'r^i  1 

Co-ty-o'rus  1 

C9-ty'to  ' 

C9-tyt'tj-si 

Cy-tyt'to 

Craim-bQ'B^ 

Crrim-bu'tja 

CrSln'9-e 

Cran'?-I 

CrSn'fi-Gs 

Cra'ne 

Ciii-n6'5i,  or  -ni'^ 

Cr^i-ne'ym 

Cra'nj-i 

Ci^p'9-thus 

Craa-pe-di'te^  Sl'nua 

Cr^s-ai'nus 

CrSs'sj-pe^ 

Cr5is-si"ti-us  1 

Cras'tj-nfis 

Cr^i-tJE'^s 

Cr^-tBe'js 

Cr^-tjem'e-ne^ 

Cr^-te'9 

Cra'te-as 

Crat'e-rua 

Cra'tg^     - 

Cr^-tSs-i-cle'^ 

CrSt-e-aip'y  lis 

Crat-e-sip'pi-dais 

Crji-teu'^is 

Crfi-te'v?ia 

Cr^-tl'nus 

Cr?-tis'the.ne§ 

Cmt'y-Iua' 

Cra.u'§i-£e  1 

Crau'sja 

Cra.ux'i-das 

Cre-me'd9n 

Crem'e-r^ 

Crgm-e-ta'pn 

Crem'my-5n 

Cre-mo'n? 

Cre-mu'tj-us  1 

Cre-na'cys 

Cre'nffi 

Cre-nffi'ya 

Cr6n'i-d6g 

Cre-yn-ti'fi-dei 

Cre-oph'^-j|I 

Cre-oph'j-lus 

Cre-9-plly'lyS 

Cre-9-p6'lys 

Crep-e-r5'i-us  3 

Cre-pe'ri-us 

Creph-9-^e-ne'tys 

Crea'i-laa 

Cre'^j-us  1 

Cres-phon't6| 

Cres'sj-us  1 

Cres-to'ne 

Cre»tEe'ys" 

Cr6'te 

CrUe 

Cre'te-3 

Create? 

Cre'teus  6 

Cre'th?-is 

Cre'theus  6 

Cre-tlii'de| 

Cret'i-cus 

Cre-top'y-lxs 

Cre-u'sgi 

Creu'sjs 

Cri'9-sus 

Cri-mi'sri 

Crj-mi'sus 

Cri-nSg^y-i^g 

Crj-ni'sys 

Cri-ni'tua 

Cri-o'a  ' 

Cris-pl'n? 

Cris-pl'nys 

Crj-the'js 

Cri-tho'te 

Cri"ti-as  1 

CrJt-y-bu'Iys 

Crit-y-de'raua 

Crlt-yg-na'tus 

CrTt-y-Ia'us 

Cri-to'ni-us 

Cri'u  Me-to'pyn 

Cr9-bi'?-15n 

Cr9-bi'9-lu3 

Crob'y-lus 

Cr9-by'zi 

CrSc'51-le 

Cro'ce-iE 

Croc-y-di'lyn 


Cr8c-9-dI-15p'9-li8 

Cr6c-y-di'lys 

Cry-c6'ti-5m  1 

Crog-y-le'51 

Crce'sys 

Cry-i'te9 

Crg-mi'tis 

CrSm'my-on,  or 
Cro'my-on 

Cro'ni-^ 

Cr6n'i-de§ 

Cry-ni'yn,    name    of 
Zeus, 
Cro'ni-Sn,    or    -um, 
mountain. 

Cro'nj-us 

Crys-BEe'^ 

Crot'^-le 

Grot' 9-1  us 

Cr9-t6'ii9 

Cr9-t6-n!-a'tEe 

Cr9-to-ni-a'tis 

Cr6t-9-pi'^-de§ 

Cry-to'pi^s 

Cr9-to'pys 

Crys-tu'me-rl 

Crus-ty-me'rj-fi 

CrSs-ty-me'rj-um 

Crus-ty-mi'nym 

Crys-tu'mi-um 

Crys-tu'nua 

Crua-tyr-ne'nj-us 

Cryp-tg'^ 

Cte'fi-tus  5 

CtSm'e-ne  5 

Cte'nya  5 

Cte'§i-as  1,  5 

Cte-sib'j-us  5 

Ctea'i-cle^  5 

Cte-Bil'9-chus  5 

Ctes'i-phon  5 

Cte-sTp'pys  5 

Cte'^j-us  5 

Ctim'e-ne  5 

Cu'cu-fds 

Cu'Ia-ro 

Cul'Ie-o 

Cul-le'y-lus 

Ca'mffi 

Cu-ma'nys 

Cy-ni'net 

Cy-pa'vo 

Cy-pI'do 

Ch'pid 

Cu-pi-en'ni-5s 

Cu'pr? 

Cyr-cfi'li-o 

Cu'rGa 

Cy-re'te§ 

Cy-re'tia 

Cy-re'ti-5s  1 

Ca'ri-Fi  ^ 

Cu-rj-a'tj-i  1 

Cu-ri-a'tj-uB  1 

Cu-ric'tffi 

Cfl'ri>6 

Cu-ri-o'ne^ 

Cu-ri-os-y-li'tae,  or -i^ 

Cy-ri'tis 

Cu'ri-um 

Cu'ri-us 

Cu-ry-p^i-la'teS 

CUr'ti-9  1 

Cur'tj-uB  1 

Cy-rii'lis 

Cus'pj-iis 

Cua-sre'i 

Cu-til'i-ffi 

Cy-tirj-um 

Cy-9-ml'te§ 

Cy-^m-y-so'rua 

Cy'^-mSs 

Cy'g-ne 

Cy-a'ne-51 

Cy-a'ne-EB 

Cy-a'ne-e 

Cy-a'ne-ua 

Cy-5i-i^"x'e§,  or 

Cy-ax'^i-re^ 
Cy'^-thua 
Cyb'a-le 
Cy-be'be 
Cyb'e-l^' 
Cyb'e-lS 
iCyb'e-lus 

Cyb'i-r?,  or  Cib'y-r^i 
Cy-bis'tri-9, 
Cy-ce'si-i5m  1 
Cy'chreus  (71.)  6 
Cy-chre'ys  (a.) 
Cyc'la-de^ 
Cy'cl^a 
Cy-cli'y-dSs 


Cy-clSb'y-riiB 

Cyc'l}-ci 

Cy-cl6'pe5 

Cy'clUps 

Cyd'i-5s 

C^d'i-m5s 

Cyd-y-ne'^ 

Cy-d6'nei§ 

Cy-d6'ni-& 

Cy-do'ni-us 

Cyd'r9-rV,  ^.  W.  (i.  v.) 
Cy-dra'rgi,  Py. 

Cy-dre'Ius 

Cyd-ry-lJi'ua 

Cy'drys 

Cyl'9-bus 

Cyl-bi-a'ni 

Cjl'i-ce? 

Cyl~lab'9-rus 

Cyl'l9-r5s 

Cyl'I^-rus 

Cyl-le'ne 

Cyl-le-n6'ys 

Cyl-lg'ni-fia 

Cyl-le'nus 

Cyl-lyr'i-i 

Cyl-y-ne'us,  or  -ni'ua 

Cy'in?,  or  Cy'mffi 

Cy'me 

Cy-mg'lya 

Cy-mod'y-ce 

Cy-m5d-9-ce'& 

Cy-mod-y-ce'^s 

Cy-m6'lus,  and 
Cj-mo'lys 

Cym-9-p9-]i'^ 

Cy-m5tii'9-e 

Cyn-JE-^I'rya 

Cy-nffi'th^ " 

Cy-na'thi-um 

Cy-nffi'thya 

Cy-na'ne 

Cy-na'pe^ 

Cyn'^-r^ 

Cyn'e-5s 

Cy-neg'e-ta3 

Cyn-e-^i'rua 

Cy-n^'§i-i  i 

Cy-ne'tas 

Cyn-e-te'? 

Cy-ne'tes 

Cyn-e-tlma's^i 

Cyn'i-9 

Cyn'j-ce 

Cyn'j-ci 

Cyn'j-cuB 

Cyn-9-ceph'9-las 

Cj;n-9-cgph'y-li 

Cyn-9-phon'tis 

Cy-nbr'ti-5n  9 

Cyn-9-sar'ge9 

Cy-nos'pp-Tis 
Cyn-9S-Se'm9L 

Cyn-9-su'ry 

Cyn'<}-sure 

Cyn'thi-a 

Cyn'thi-us 

Cy-nii'ri-fi 

Cyp-?-rIs'sT 

Cjp-9-rIs'si-9  1 

Cyp-^-ris'sys 

Cyph'a-rji 

Cyp-rj-a'nus 

Cyp'ri-art 

Cy'prys' 

Cy'prys 

Cyp'se-1? 

Cyp-sSl'i-de§ 

Cyp'se-lus 

Cy-r3iu'nja 

Cy're 

Cy-re'nse 

Cyr-e-na'i-cgi 

Cyr-e-na'i-ci 

Cy-re'ne 

Cy-rea'chfi-t^ 

Cy-Ye'ti-te  1 

Cy-ri'9-de5 

Cy-rll'lus 

Cyr'il 

Cy-ri'nua 

Cy-ry-poe-di'? 

Cy-rQp'y-IIs 

Cyr-rffi'I 

Cyr'rh?i-dsB 

Cyr'rhe| 

Cyr-rhSs'tj-c? 

Cyr-ri-a'n^  * 

Cyr'sj-lua 

Cyr-to'n^ 

Cyr-to'ne| 

Cy-tae'ja 

Cy-the'r? 


Cy-the're 

Cyth-e-re'^ 

Cyth-e-re'is 

Cy-thS'r|s'j 

Cy-the'rj-us 

Cy-the'ryn 

Cy-the'rua 

Cy-tin'j-um 

Cyt-js-so'rys 

Cy-to'rys 

Cyz-i-c5'nl 

Cyz'j-coa 

Cyz'j-cuin 

Cyz'i-cus 


D. 


Da'ffi,  or  Da'hie 
Da'ci,  and  Da'cEe 
Da'ci-y  1 
Da'cj-iia  1 

D5c'ty-li 

Dad-ys-ta'ny 

Dad'j-CJE 

Dy-du'cliys 

Dffid'y-ly  4 

DcEd-y-le'y  4 

Dffi-da'Ii-5n 

Daed'p-lus  4 

Dae'myn 

Dwm'y-ne^  4 

DEem'y-num  4 

DSg-y-si'ry 

Da'T 

Da'j-cle^ 

Da'i-de§ 

Dy-im'y-£hus 

Dy-im'e-nef 

Da'i-phron 

Dy-i'ra 

D5l'di-y 

Dal-j-ter'nl 

Dal'my-t? 

Dal'ma-tae 

Dal-ma'ti-?  1 

Dyl-ma'ti-us  1 

DSI'mj-um 

D5m-y-ge'tys 

I^m'y-Iia 

Dam-^s-ce'n? 

Dam-as-ce'ne 
D3.m-ys-ce'nys 
Da-m5s'ci-us  1 
Dy-ma'^i-ji  1 
D^m-^-sich'thyn 
DSm-y-aip'pys 
Da.m-y-sis'trri-tus 
Dam-y-si-tliy'mys 
Da-m-^-al'tyn 
Dy-m5s'te§ 
Dam'y-sus 
Da'me-as 
Da'mj-y 
Da-mi-a'nua 
Dyin-no'nj-i 
Dam'ny-rix 
D^-moch'a-rls 
Dam'y-cle^ 
Dy-moc'r^i-te^ 
Dy-moc'ri-t^ 
Dy-moc'rj-tus 
Dy-moe't^s 
Da-mog'e-ron 
Dy-mom'e-l6§  ■ 
Dam-o-ni'cus 
DSm-o-phSn'tua 
Da-moph'i-ly  ' 
Da-m6p]i'j-lu8 
Dam'y-phon 
Da-mos'try-tus 
Dy-mot'e-ieg 
Da-mox'e-nus 
Dy-myr'j'"-5s 
Dan'y-e 
Dan'y-i 
Dy-na'j-dffi 
Dy-na'j-de^ 
Dan 'y- la 
Dan'y-ua 
D5n'dy-ri,  and 
Dyn-da.r'i-diB 
Dy-nii'bj-ua 
Dan'ube 
Da'y-chiis 
Da'y-ne^ 

naph'i-ias,  s. 

Dy-phi'taa,  Py. 
Daph'nje 
Daph-nEB^is 
DSph'neus  6 
Daph-n  ^ -p  ho' rj-y 


Dyph-nSp'y-tS; 

Dar'y-by 

D3.r'y-bea 

D5r'y-dax 

Dar-yn-ta'§i-y  1 

Dyr-da'ne-i 

Dar'da-nl 

Dyr-da'nj-y 

Dyr-dan'j-die 

Dyr-dan'j-de^ 

Bar'dy-nla 

Dar'dy-nus 

Dy-re'j-iini  3 
Da 're? 

Dy-re'tj8 

Dy-re'ys 

Dy-rl'y 

Dy-ri'cys 

Da-ri-e'cej 

Dy-ri'tae 

Dy-ri'us 

Dys-cu'sy 

Das-cy-lij'um 

Das-cy-U'tis 

Dys-cyl'i-urn 

Daa'cy-lus 

Da'se-y 

Da'gi-u8  1 

D5s-sy-re't!e 

Das-ay -re 'nl 

Das-sy-rl'tffi 

Das-sy-r3"ti-i  1 

Dys-ti'ry 

Dat'y-ine§ 

Dat-y-pher'n5s 

Dau'lja 

Dau'nl 

Diu'nj-y 

D^u'nua 

Diu'ri-fer 

DauTj-sef 

Dav'y-ry 

Dax-i-my-ni'tis 

Deb'y-rus 

De'bris 

Dec-a-du'ghi 

De-Cffi'ne-us 

De-cSp'o-lTs 

De-ceb'y-lu3 

De^-e-le'y,  07--li'y 

De^-e-ie'um 

De^-e-Ii'cym 

D6^'e-lua 

De-cein'vj-n 

De-cen'tj-Gs  1 

De-ce'ti-y  1 

De-cj-a'nus  ] 

De-ci-a'te§  1 

De-cj-a'tiim  1 

De-cid'i-5a  Sax'y 

De-cTm'i-us 

De<j'!-mus 

De-cln'e-us 

De'cj-o  i 

De'ci-us  1 

Dec'y-ly 

Dec'y-my 

DeC-y-ina'te? 

De-cu'ri-6 

D6d-i-tain'e-nSg 

De'^iB 

D5-]-y-ni'ry  3 

De-ic'y-6n 

De-id-y-ml'y 

De-Il'e-on 

De-il'y-£huB 

De-Jm'y-chGa 

De-i'y-ce5 

De-i'y-shus 

De-i'y-ne 

D6-i-5n'j-dS§ 

De-i'y-neus  6 

De-i-y-pe'y 

De-j-y-pl'te§ 

De-i-ot'y-rua 

De-iph'j-ly 

De-iph'i-le 

De-iph'y-be 

De-iph'y-biis 

Dg'i-phon 

De-j-phSn'te§ 

De-Tp'y-le 

D?-Tp'y-lus 

De-ip'y-rua 

DSj-y-ni'ry 

Dgj'y-ce^ 

De-jot'y-rua 

Dg'li-y 

De-li'y-de? 

D5'li-um 

De'lj-us 

D61'Ii-us 

Del-ma'ti-us  1 


*  Conge' dus,  ox  Con' gedus.  — The  line  of  Martial  {Ep.I.  50,  9t  cited  by  Sharpe 
and  others, — 

*'  Tepidi  natabis  lene  Congedi  vadum,"  — 

does  not  determine  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate. 


t  Copa'is.  —  Carr,  following  Labbe,  accenta  tliia  word  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  the 
penult  is  made  long  by  Aristophanes,  ^ch.  880. 

X  Cythe'ris. — Dryden,  in  hie  tragedy  oiAllfor  Love,  incorrectly  accents  tliis  word 
on  the  first  syllable. 
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Del-mTn'i-um 
Del-phic'9-lgt 

D^l'phj-cug 

Del-phid'j-us 

Del-phi'ne^ 

Del-phin'j-? 

Del-phjn'f-iim 

Del-phi'nus 

Del'phj-um 

Del-phy'ne 

Del-to'tgn 

De-maMeg 

De-miEn'e-tiis  4 

De-m5g'o-ras 

DSm-^i-ra'tiJis 

De-mir'glius 

De-m5r'e-te 

De-mdr'e-te^ 

Dera-^-ris'te 

De-ma'trj-^i 

De'me-g, 

De-me'ter 

De-mS'tri-^ 

De-ine'trj-5s 

De-m6'tri-us 

Dem'j-pho 

Dem-9-9-iitts's5i 

DSni-9-ce'dS§ 

De-mSeh'9-rS| 

De-moc'9-on 

De-moc'rfi-te§ 

De-mSc'ri-tus 

De-mSd'^-miis 

De-mod'i-ce 

De-mod 'p-ctis 

De-mo' le-on 

De-mo 'le-os 

De-mo'le-us 

Dera-9-n5.s's5i 

De-mo'nax 

Dem-g-ne'siiS 

Dem-g-nl'cg, 

De-moph'^-n6| 
Dem-p-pli5n'tiis 
De-mSph'i-lus 
Dem'o-phon 
De-moph'o-on 
De-mop'o-lis 
Dem-9p-tol'e-mus 
De-mos'the-he§ 
De-mos'tr^-tiis 
Dem-9-ti'miis 
De-mu'chys 
Dem'y-tus 
Den-drl'tjs 
D5n-se-le'tiE 
Den-fa'tus 
Den-the-le't<B 
D5-9-brl'g9 
De-Sd'^-tus 
De-o'is 

Der'bj-ce§,  M.  Py.S.  W. 
Der-bl'ces,  A.  C.  K, 
'Sch. 
Der'ce 
Der-ce'bj-i 
D^r'ce-to,  and  -tis 
Der-cyl'lj-das 
D^r'cy-13s 
Der'cy-nus 
Der-sjB'i 
Der-tho'n? 
Der-to'n? 
Der-to's? 
De-ru-aj-ffi'i  1 
D^s-i-de'rhus 
DSs-i-la'ys 
DSs'p9-ta 
De-su'd?i-b9 
DeQ-ca'li-on 
Deu-ce'tj-us  1 
Deu'd9-rix 
De5-ri'9-pas 
Dev'o-nri 
Dey-5m'e-n§ 
Dey-am'e-niis 
Dej-ic're-on 
Dej-ith'e-^i 
Dex'i-us  1 
DT-ab'9-lua 
Di^c'9-nus 
DT4Lc-9-pe'n? 
Di-?i-crc'fi 
Di'a-cris 
Dl-?c-t6r'i-de5 
Di-ad'9-ciius 
Dl-gi-du-me-ni-a'mis 
DT-?-dQ'me-nus 
Di-ie'us 
DT'?-g5n,  and  Di'Fi-gum 

Di-a'Ii9 
Dl-^-mis-tj-go' s  js 


Di-a'nci  * 
Dl'qn  (in  poetry) 
Di-a'n&8 
Di-iin'51-sj 
Di-a'ni-um 
Di-aph'^-ne§ 
Di-^-pSn'tj-us  1 
Dl-a'§i-&  1 
Di-au'lus 
Dib'j-0 

Dj-bu'tfi-des,  S. 
Dib-u-ta'de§,  K.   M. 

Py- 

Di-caj'gi 

Di-cae-^ir-clu'? 

Di-cae'us  ' 

Di-car'£lius 

Di'ce 

Di^-e-ar'chus 

Di-ce'ne^s 

Dl^'e-tas 

Dic'9-inSs 

Dic-ta't9r 

DTc'te 

Djc-tid-i-en'seg 

Djc-ti'nFi 

Did'i-us 

Did'y-raFi 

Did'y-miE 

Did-y-mie'tis 

Did-y-ma'9n 

Did'y-mS 

Did'y-Tiiiim 

Did'y-mGs 

Dl-en'e  069 

Dl-es'pi-ter 

Dl-ie'nFi 

Di-l6n't!-?  ] 

Dl-ge'ri 

Dl-gT''ti-u3 

DT-i-po-lI'^ 

Di-it're-phe^ 

Di-na'cj-um  X 

Dl-nir'clius 

DTn'dy'm^ 

DIn-dy-rae'ne 

Din'dy-mo3 

Din'dy-mum 

DTn'dy-miia 

Din'i-^ 

Din'i-£e 

Din'i-as 

Din'i-ch§ 

Di-nocli'^-re^ 

DT-noc'r9-te§ 

DI-nod'9-£hus 

Di-n6^-e-ti'^ 

Di-nor'9-£hiis 

Di-nom'5i-£he 

Di-nSm'ji-ghus 

Di-nom'e-ne^ 

Di-nos'the-nS^ 

Dl-nos'tTFi-tus 

Di-9-C!Es-5i-re'a 

Dl-Q'cle-9,  (02071. 

Di-9-cle'^,  festival. 

Di'9-cle5 

Di-9-cle-ti-a'nuB  1 

Di-Q-clS'ti-an 

Di-9-cll'd"6§ 

Di-i?-do'ry9 

Di-6d'9-tus 

Di-(B't?a 

Di-og'e-nes 

Dl-of-e-ni'a 

Di-9-|e-ni-a'nus 

Di-og'e-nSs 

DT-9g-ne'tus 

I)i-9-me'a 

Dl-p-me'd? 

Di-om-e-de'? 

Di-om-e-de'as 

Di-9-me'dG5 

Dl'Q-mSd 

Di-om'e-don 

Di'9-mus 

Di-o-n£E'^ 

Di-5'ne 

Di-9-ny^'si-^  1 

DJ-9-ny-si'?-de| 

Di-9-ny"si-as  1 

Di-9-nys'.i-des 

Dl-o-ny-si-9-ao'rus  1 

Di  9-ny"§i-on  2 

Dl-9-ny-sip'9-]is 

Dl-9-ny"si-us  1 

Di-o-njs-o-do'rys 

DJ-9-ny-sop'o-lTs 

Di-o-ny'sps 

Di-9-ny'siis 

Dl-oph'a-ne? 

D 1-9 -pi 'the? 

Dl-o-po5'nus 

Di-op'9-lis 

Di-6're? 

Di-9B-cSr'i-d5? 


Di-Ss'cg-rum 

Di-6s'C9-rQs 

Di-9S-cu'rr 

Di-9S-cu'r(-de| 

Di-09-cia-rl'ym 

Di-6s'p?-ie 

Dl-oa'pD-Ii8 

Di-9-tl'rae 

Di-9-ti'mus 

Di-9-to|'e-ne5 

Di-5t're-pUe§ 

Di-poB'oe 

Diph'i-Ias 

Diph'i-lu§ 

Di-pliSr'j-daa 

Diph'rj-dSs 

Dlph'ry-^e^ 

Di-pce'nEB 

DIp'9-li8 

Dip'y-lum 

Dl'ras 

D'l'r'ce 

Di'r'ce-tis 

Dir'phy-9 

Dis-cdr'dj-^ 

Dis'c9-rum 

DisV-roB 

Ditli-y-ram'biiS 

Di-ti-o'ne^  1 

Div'i-c6 

Div-j-tT'a-cus 

Div-9-du'niim 

Dtv-9-du'ram 

DTv^9-n^ 

Di'vus  Fid'j-us 

Di-ze'rus 

D9-be'r6^ 

D9-be'ru9 

Do^'j-lis 

Do^-i-me'um 

D3c'i-mus 

Do^cie-^ 

D9-d6'nfi 

Dod-9-nae'us 

D9-do'ne 
D9-don'i-de9 

Do'l 

DSl-3-bel'l5i 

DoI-i-cha'9n 

Dol'i-£he 

Dol'i-cliog 

D9-li'9n 

D9-li'9-ne§ 

D9-li'9-nTs 

Do'lj-us 

D61-9-me'na 

Dol-9-me'ne 

Dol'9-p55 

Dp-lo'pi-? 

Dol-9-pi'9n 

Dom-j-du'ca 

Dom-i-du'cus 

D9-min'i-ca 

D9-mT"ti-a  1 

D9-mT-t!-a'nus  1 

Dq-mV '  ti-an 

Dom-i-tii'lFi 

Do-mi"ti-us  1 

D9m-ni'nijs 

D9m-not'9-num 

Don'a-ce 

D5n'9-con 

Do-na'tus 

Don-i-la'us 

D9-nu'c^ 

D9-nii'sa 

Do-ny's?. 

D9l-ce'9 

Dbr'ceug  6 

Ddr'cj-um  1 

Dor'd^-lus 

Do're^ 

Do'ri-ds 

Dor'i-c? 

D6r'}-cu9 

Dor'i-das 

D6-rj-en'se§ 

Do'ri-eus  6 

Dor'i-las 

Dor-j-la'us 

D9-rim'gi-chu9 

Do'ri-o 

Do'ri-6n 

Do'ri-um 

Do'rj-us 

Do-r6s't9-lum 

D9-ros't9-rum 

Do-ro'the-us 

Dor-93^-a'nHum 

D9-ry'?-sus 

Dor'y-clus,  or 
D9-ry'clits 

D5r-y-lai'ym 

Dor-y-lae'us 

Dor'y-las  ' 

Dor-y-la'us 


D9-r?ph'9-rI 

D9-ryph'9-rQB 

D9-si'ri-d£is 

Dg-sl'^-de? 

D9-sitli'e-us 

D9-sith'9-e 

D9S-se'n9S 

Dot'ri-dJls 

D6'ti-5n  2 

D9X-ap'9-ter 

D9K-ip'fi-t?r 

DrSc'fi-niis 

Dra'ce? 

Dr^-con'ti-de§ 

Dr^-con'tj-us  1 

Dr4c'9-niim 

Drag'?-ni 

Dr^-lio'nus 

DrSln'ce^ 

Dran-gi-a'n^i 

Dra'p«^ 

Drep'a-n?,  and  -num 

Drep'fi-ne 

Dre-pa'nj-us 

Drim'a-chus 

DrI-od'p-ne? 

Dri-op'j-dS§ 

Dro'l 

Dr9-mach'e-tos 

Dr9-miB^ys 

Dro'meua  6 

Drom-i-ciiiE'te^ 

Drom-9-cli'de;j 

Dr5p'i-ci 

Dro'pi-on 

Dru-en'ti-51 1 

Drii-5n'tj-us  1 

Dru-ge'ri,  or  Dru'|e-n 

Drd'i-dae 

Dru'id^ 

Dry'9-de§ 

Dry'qd^ 

Dry-a'di-9 

Dry-9n-ti'3-de5 

Dry-^n-ti'de? 

Dry-mse'si 

Dry-mo 'def 

Dry-mu'sg. 

Dry-nEem'e-tum  4 

Dry'9-pe 

Dry-9-pS'j-9  3 

Dry'9-pe5 

Dry'9-pis 

Dry-op'i-d?. 

Dryp'e-tis,  or 

Dry-pe'tis 
Du'bj-iis 
Du'bns 
Dy-ca'ri-us 
Dy-ce'ti-us  1 
Du-cbr't9-rum 
Du-il'li-^ 
Dy-il'li-ua  Ne'pos 
Du-ligh'j-?. 
Dy-ligli'i-um 
Dy-lop'9-iTs 
Dym-no'ni-i 
Dum'n9-rix 
Dy-ra'ni-us 
Dii'rg-nus 
Du-ra'tj-iis  1 
Du'rri-to 
Du'rj-Fi 
Du'ri-iis 
D5-r9-bri'va; 
Du-r9-cor't9-rum 
Dy-ro'nj-g 
Dy-ro'ni-us 
Du-r9-ver'nym 
Dfl-SFi-re'ni 
Dy-um'vi-ri 
Dy-rir-den'se§ 
Dy'mffi 
Dy-mae'i 
Dy'me 
DJ-nam'e-ne 
Dy-na'mi-us 
Dyr-ra'ciii-um 
Dy-sa.u'Je? 
Dys-cj-ne'tys 
Dya'co-los 
Dys-ni-ce'tuB 
Dy-so'rym 
Dy-s6'rys 
Dys-pon'teus  6 
Dys-pon'tj-i  1 


E. 


K'g-ne?,  or  M'^-n^ 
K-a'llus 
E-'lr'i-nos 
K-Sr'i-nus 
E-a'^j-um  1 


Eb'd9-rae 

E'bj-on 

£b'9-d& 

5-bla'n^ 

Eb'y-rg, 

Eb-9-ra'cum,  A.  C.   F. 

L.  Ml  Py.  Sch. 
!5-bor'fi-cum,  W. 

Leedes. 
Eb'9-re5 
£b'9-riim 
5-b6'§j-g  1 
£b-r9-du'num 

Jp-bu'die 

£b'y-ro 

fib-u-r9-du'nym 

Eb-y-ro'ne^ 

£b-9-r9-vi'ce5 

£b'y-sus 

Ec-^-me'dg 

JEc-bat' 51-119, 

5c-de'mya 

Ec'di-ciia 

E9-e-chir'}-^ 

E^'e-trfi 

:^-£hec'r^-te§ 

Ech'e-dte 

E^h-e-dg-mi'? 

Ech-e-du'mus 

Ech-e-do'rus 

^-chel'^-tiia 

£ch'e-lus 

5'i-chem'br9-tu8 

E-cliem'e-iie§ 

]P-che'm9n 

Egft'e-mQa 

Ech-e-ne'ya 

Ech'e-plirSn 

Ech-e-po'lya 

^-clies'trg-tus 

EcTi-e-ti'mya 

Sch'et-lg, 

Ecli'e-trFi 

Ech'e-tus 

?-chev-e-then'se§ 

B-chid'iig 

Egn-i-do'rus 

f'-pliiii'g-de? 

Ec]i-i-ne'}s 

^-chl'nys,  or  -nys 

EcTi-i-niia'sa 

il5-chi'9n 

Ecn-i-on'i-de§ 

Ech-j-o'nj-ua 

K^chi-us 

E'cho 

Ec"n9-mos,  or  -mtis 

^Jpc-phSn'ti-de^ 

Ed'e-con 

^-d6't? 

Ed-e-ta'ni 

Ed'ga-rus,  L. 

Md'gar 

Ed'i-tha,  L. 

E'dith 

5-do'iie^,  and 

Ed'9-ne§ 
P-do'nl 
E-do'nus 
^.-du'sfi 
5d-vi'nys 
Md'win 
Ip-dyi'i-us 
e-e'^ti-Sn  2 
E-ga'ie-os 
?-|el'i-dus 
5-|e'ri-a 
JE-ge'rj-us 
Fj-|es-?i-re'tus 
E^-e-sI'nus 
5-^6s'ta 
]p-|e't?i 
5g-na'ti-?  1 
j^g-na'tj-us  1 
]Pg-nat-u-le'i-iia  3 
E-i'9n 
5-i'9-ne§ 
5-i'o-neQ3  6 
Ei-ze'lys 
El-a-bon'te^ 
]P-lfB'a 
P.-liE'us 
5'i-lER-u-ti'cllus 
El-^-gab'9^-lu3, 
Py.  S.  Sch. 

£l-a-ga-ba'lu3,  A.  C. 
L. 

El-a-ga-ba'lys,  or 
El-5i-gab'9-]us,    W 
E-Ia'js 

]^.-la'i-uS  3 

£l-fi-plie-bo'li-? 

El-Fi-phi-o^'.T 


K.  M. 


El'3-phus 

El-gip-to'ni-us 

ElVci 

El'51-sus 

El-?i-te'^ 

El-^-ti'^ 

EI'9-treus  6 

El'gt-tus 

^-WvQX,A.L.M.Py.  W. 

_  El'^-Ver,  F.  K. 

E'le-^ 

E-le-a'te§ 

]p-Iec'trBE 

!lp-lec'tri-de5 

Jp-Iec'trj-us 

]p-Iec^try-on 

E-16c-try-o'ii? 

EI-e-|e'i-9  3 

El-e-li'a 

^-18 'I 

£l-e-Ie'i-de§ 

El'e-leus  6 

E'le-6n 

ii:-le-on'tum 

El-e-phari-ti'ne,  Cr.  Fr. 
L.  M.  Py.'  S.  Sch. 
El-e-phSn'ti-ne,  A.  C 

£l-e-p]ian'tis 

EUe-pli?in-tSph'9-^l 

El-e-plian-t9-th5'rEe 

El-e-phe'n9r 

El-e-po'rua 

El-e-sy'ce? 

El-^u-chl'^ 

E'le-iis  (71.) 

E-le'ys  (a.) 

^-leQ'sjn 

El-ey-sin'i-j 

El-ey-sl'nus 

El-eu-sip'9-lTs ' 

JE-leu'sis 

?-leu'§i-um  1 

JR-IeQ 'tiler 

^-leu'the-ra; 

El-eu-th6'ri-a 

!5-leu-the-r9-ciI'i-ce5 

E-leu-the-ro-i^-co'ne^ 

!P-leu'tlie-ros 

?-leu'tli6 

jp-ll'a-ca 

5-li"ci-as  1 

E-lj-en'sjs 

El-i-me'?i 

?-lI'sa 

El-i8-pha'§i-i  1 

El-Io'pi-? 

jjl-lo'ne 

JK-Io'rys 

]El-pe'ii9r 

;pl-pid'i-us 

£l-pi-nl'ce 

El-u-i'n^ 

El'y-s^ 

EKy-ce? 

El-y-ma'ja 

El'y-mi 

El'y-mus 

El'y-rua 

jp-ry"§i-um  1 

?-ly"si-u8  1 

?-ma'tlii-9 

5-ma'thi-on 

Em'^-thua 

Em'ba-tum 

Pm-bol'i-ma 

Em'b9-Ius 

jp-mer'i-t^ 

Em'e-sa. 

Em'e-siis 

Em-i-se'nya 

5m-me'li-us 

5m-men'i-dffi 

E-ino'da 

]p-m6'dl  Mon'te^ 

5-mo'dys 

]pm-ped'9-clg§ 

Em'pe-dtis 

Em-pe-Til'nius 

jKm-po'clya 

Em-po'ri-9 

5m-po'i'i-o; 

jgm-por'i-ciis 

^m-pO'rj-ua 

]^m-pu'sa 

?in-pyr'i-uni 

;^-mEs'i-mua  4 

En'?-lus 

En-9-repli'9-rus 

]j"j-nar'e-te 

;^n-cel'9-du8 

;pn-che'le-Ee 

Jn-de'ia 

En'de-rFi 

|;n-de'rym 

En'dj-iig 

En-dce'u3 


jpn-dym'j-Sn 

En'e-ti 

]pn-g3n'5i-si 

;£;n-gon'9-sis 

En'guj-6n 

En'^-um 

5-nan-tj-Sph'^-n59 

E-ni-6n'se§ 

5-ni'9-peus  6 

!51-nl'peus  6 

En-ne-^-cru'npa 

En'ni-& 

En'nj-ua 

Jln-no'di-us 

En'n9-mos,  or  -mus 

Bn-nos-i-giE'us 

En'9-pe 

En-9-si£h'th9ii 

Jp-not-9-c(E'tae 

En-to'rj-9 

E-ny-a'lj-us 

;p-ny'eus  6 

{-ny'6 

E'9-ne 

J^-o'ys 

^^-pmn'e-tGa  4 

ll-pag'^i-thus 

P-pa'grjs 

Ep-a-maii-dy-9-du'ryni 

Ep-g-man-tgi'-du'rum" 

5  pam-i-non'd^is 

£p-an-te'lj-i 

^l-paph-r^-di'tys 

Ep'a-phus 

^-peb'9-lus 

]p-pO'i 

ip-per'^-tSs 

E;p-e-tri'mi 

5-pe'um,  or  E'pi-um 

5-pe'ys 

JK-plie''bi 

]E-plie'^t-us  1 

Eph'e-sos 

Eph'e-sus 

Eph'e-tffi 

E-pli!-a.I'te| 

Eph'9-rl 
Eph'9-ru3 

E'phrj-6m 
Eph'ra-t? 

Eph'y-rri,  or  -re 
Epli-y-re-i'?-de| 

Ep-i-c§lB'te 

Ep-i-cer'de? 

Ep-j-cha'i-dej 

fj-picTi'g-ris 

£p-i^]iar'mus 

Ep'i-cles 

Ep-i-cli'de^ 

Ep-jc-ne-mld'j-l 

Ep-j-cra'ne 

5-pic'ra-t69 

Ep-i-cre'ne 

Ep-ic-te'tys 

Ep-j-cy-re'i 

jEp-i-c«-re'aMf 

Ep-j-cQ'rua" 

£p-i-cy'dE§ 

Ep-i-cy-di'dea 

Ep-i-dam'ni-um 

Ep-j-dam'n9B 

Ep-i-dam'nyg 

Ep-j-daph'ne 

Ep-i-dau'ri-Fi      * 

Ep-i-dau'rys 

Ep-i-de'li-iim 

E-pid'i-ciis 

¥-pid'i-um 

Jp-ptd^i-us 

Ep-j-do'te^ 

5-pjdVtus 

5I-pi^'e-neg 

I'i-pi'geus  6 

Ep-ig-no'mys 

?-pig'9-ni 

Jp-pig^o-nus 

Jp-pi'i,  and  Jjl-pi-'l 

Ep-i-la'js 

!p-piI'y-cuB 

■p-pim'g-ne^ 

Ep-i-me'des 

Ep-i-mel'j-dej 

Jp-pim'e-nes 

Ep-j-men'i-dS^ 

Ep-f-me'theua  6 

Ep-j-mS'thia 

Ep-j-ni'cys 

5-pi'9-clius 

]^- pi '9-116 

Ep-!-p]ia-ne'5i 

JFi-piph'^-ne? 

Ep-i-plia'ni-a,  -woman 

Ep-i-phg-ni'5,  city. 

Ep-i-pba'nj-iia 

^j-pip'o-]{e 

^-pip'9-lS 
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f-pi'rgs 
-pi'rus 
?-pis'the-ne9 
^Gl-pis'trp-phus 
B-pit'^-de? 
Ep-i-ta'li-um 
Ep-i-the'rgs 
Ep'j-tos 
E-pit'y-rus 
E'pj-um,  or  5-pi'uni 
£p'9-ngt 
E-pon'y-m5s 
Jp-p»'pe 

f-po'peiis  6 
p-9-re'di-5i 
£p-p-r6d'(?-rix 
5-p5p'sj-us  1 
Ep'pj-us 
Ep'u-l6 
^^-pjt'i-de? 
Ep'y-t5g 
E-qu^-jus't^ 
B-quic'p-lus 

t-quf'ti-uB  1 

E-qug-tu'tf-cuS 
Er'a-con 

£r-9-9iii'j-de5 

fir-^-si'nys 

Er-?-Sip'pug 

Er-gi-sis'tr^-tus 

Jg-r^t'i-diB 

fir-g-tos'the-ne^ 
£r-?-fos'trg."-tiis 
£r'3-tus 

fr-chi'^i 
r'e-bus 
Er-egh-the'um 
^-recli'thea's  (n.) 
Er-ecli- thesis  (a.) 
Er-ech-thi'dce 
jp-re'mus 
fii'-e-ne'^ 
£r'e-sus 

5 -re' turn 

Er-eu-tha'lf-on 

!^r-gSin'e-ne§ 

^r-^s'^i-Ius 

;^r-|e'ti-um  1 

Er'|i-as 

JJr-gl'nus 

Ei-i-bos'a 

Er-i-bo'te^ 

Er-i-ca'te^ 

£r-i  ce'pi 

fir-i-ce'te? 

Er-ich-tho'ni-Ss 

Er-i^cin'i-um 

J^-iT'cus 

E'ric,  HSn'ry 

Er-i-cu's^i 

5-rid'fi-nus 

Er-ig-du'pus 
Er'i-gon 

^-rlg-Q-ne'i-us  3 
Er-j-go'nira,  river. 
^-rXg'o-niis, 
Er-i-gy'ius 
l^-rin'des 

^-rin'^ny-e^ 

E-i'i-6'pis 

Jg-riph'^-nTs 

5-riph'i-das 

Er'i-phus 

Er-i-phyH? 

Er-i-phy'le 

Er-i-sich'thgn 

Er'j-thos 

Er'i-thus 

jp-ro'chus 

;R-ropIi'i-Iiis 

E-ros'tra-tus 

lE-ro'ti-a  1 

K-ro-ti-a'nus  1 

^-ro^ti-on  2 

;^-ro'ti-uin  1 

Er-rd'c^i 

Er'se 

^p-ru'brits 

]R-ru'ci-us  1 

Erx'ias  1 

]5-ry'rt-lug 

jl-i'yb'i-um 


Er-y-cT'n? 

51-ry"ci-us  1 

Er-yg-dQ'pyg 

Er-y-man'thjs 

Er-y-man'tliiig 

6r'y-mds 

5-rym'nre 

Ip-ryiii'ncus  6 

Er'y-inug 

Er-y-the'? 

Er-y-the'um 

Er-y-thi'? 

Er-y-thi'nl 

Er'y-thr? 

;5-ryth-i'9-b6Myg 

Er'y-thrce 

Er'y-thi^g 

?-ryth'ri-6n 

Er'y-thros 

Er-yx-im'9-£hus 

5s-quil'i-a; 

Es-qui-li'nyg 

Es-drri-G'l9n 

5s-sed'9-ne9 

Es'su-I 

15s-ti-o'n59 

Es'u-l3 

?-su'ri-5 

§-te'a' 

E-te-ar^chu3 

Jp-fS'<?-cref 

!5j-te'9-clug 

E-te-o-cre'tE 

E-te-6'neus  6 

E-te-9-nT'cLis 

E-te-o'nus 

i^-te'^i-aj  1 

|l-tha'Ii-on 

5-the'cIug 

^-th5'Ie-um 

5-thb'lug 

E-the-6'npg 
Etli-9-da'i-3 
E'ti-as  1 
J^t-ma'ne-i 

^p-tra^'i-de? 

Et'y-lus 

;E-tyni'9-cIe5 

E5-JEn'e-tus4 

Efl'a-ge? 

Eu'a-ffon 

Eu-ag'9-ra8 

Eu-Sg'9-re 

Eu-a'gri-iSg 

Eu'9-gros,  or  Eu-a'grgg 

Eu-an'ge-lus 

Eii-^-nor'i-das 

E5-an'the§ 

Eu-a.r'chug 

Eu'ba-^e^,  07-Eii'h?-ge§ 

Eu'ba-tos 

Eii'bi-ug 

Eu-bce'a 

Eu-bfK'yg 

Eu-bo'j-cus 

Eu'b9-is 

Eu-b6't?ig 

Eu-bo'te 

EQ-bo'tBS 

Eij-bu'le 

Eu-bQ'leus  6 

EQ-bu'li-de? 

Eu-bu'lus 

Eu-cam'pj-dds 

Eu-ce'riis 

Eu-chS'n9r 

Eu-ghe'ri-a 

Eu-che'ri-us 

Efi'chi-dS^ 

Eu-cle'a,  or  -cIi'? 

Eu-cli'dii^ 

Eu'clid 

Eu'cli-o 

Eu'cra-te 

Eu'cra-tC? 

Eu-crat'i-de§ 

Eii'cri-tus 

Euc-te'mpn 

Euc-tre'^i-i  1 

Eu-dffi'mpn 

Eu-dam'i-das 

Eu-da'mus 

Eu-de'mus 

Eu'di-cus 

Eu-do'cj-?  1 

Eu-doc'i-mus 

Eii-do'ra 

Eu-do'rus 

Eu-dox'i  a  1 

Eu-d6x'i-us  1 

Eu-el-*e'a 

Eu  el'pi-de^ 


Eu-e-in€r'i-dag 

Eu-em'e-rua 

Eu-e'nj-us 

Eu-e'n9r 

Ea-5'nyg 

Eu-eph'?-nug 

Eu-S're? 

Eu-er'^e-tEB 

Eu-er'ge-tef 

Eu-es-pgr'j-de§ 

Eu'e-te? 

EQ-ga'ne-I 

Eu'|e-n6g 

Eu-|en'j-cug 

Eu-ee'ni-um 

Eu-gS'ni-us 

Eu'ge-5n 

Eu-gi'& 

Ea'|i-on 

Eu'na-gti? 

Ea-hem'e-rus 

Eu'h9-dus 

Eu'hy-dr? 

Eu'liy-drum 

Eu'liy-iia 

Eii'i-as 

Eu'i-os,  or  -ug 

Eu-lp'pe 

Eu-la'li-^ 

Eu-la'li-ug 

Eu-lim'e-ne 

Eu-l6'|i-ua 

Eu'l9-gus 

Eii-ma'chi-ug 

Ea'm^-chiig 

Eu-maj'ijg 

Eu-ma'rfig 

Eu-m«'ceg 

Eu-mG'dfi 

Eu-me'deg 

Eu-me'ljs 

Eu-me'lua 

Eu'me-ne§  * 

Eu-me-nl'pt,  or -nie'ni-^ 

Eu-men'j-de^ 

Eu-me'ni-us 

Eu-mol'pi-diB 

Eu-mon'i-de§ 

Eu-nie'us 

Eij-na'pi-us 

Eii-nG'9S,  Homer. 

Eu'ne-oa,  Strabo. 

Eu-nl'ce 

E'j-ni'cua 

Eu-no'mi-Fi 

Eu -no' mi -us 

Eu'no-mus 

Eu-no'ne? 

Eu-nu'chua 

Eu'ny-mos 

E5'9-du8 

Eu-on'y-inug 

Eu'9-raa 

Eu-pa'gi-5m 

Eu-pal'^-mon 

Eu-piil'fi-moa,  or -mug 

Eu-pa'li-um 

Eu'p5i-tbr 

Eu-psL-to''"!-? 

Eu-pat'9-ris 

Eu-pel'the§ 

Eu'pli^-e? 

Eu-phe'me 

Eu-phe'ini-^ 

Eu-phe'mua 

Eu-plio'ri-on 

Eu-phra'n9r 

Eu-phra'te§ 

Eu-phron'i-dS? 

Eu-phros'y-ne 

Eu-pi'the? 

Eu-pitli'i-iis 

Eu-plce'a 

Eu-pol'e-m5s 

Eu'pp-Iis 

Eu-p6'Iua 

Eu-pora'pj-das 

Eu'pre-pe§ 

Eu-ri-?-nas'sfi 

Eu-rTp'i-das 

Eu-rJp'i-de^ 

Eu-ri'pua 

E5-ro-Siq'ui-l6 

Eu-r6c'ly-don 

Eu-ro'mua 

Eu-ro'nj-ua 

Eu-ron'9-tus 

Eu-ro'p^ 

Eu-ro-pEB'ug 

Eu-ro'pua 

EQ-ro'tga 

Eu-ro't5 

Eu-ry'9-le 

Eu-ry'?-lus 


Eu-ry'^-nSlx 

Eii-ryb'^-te^ 

Eu~ryb^Mug 

Eu-ryb'j-si 

Eu-ry-bi'9-de§ 

Eu-ryb'j-ua 

Eu-ry-bo'tria 

Eu-ryb'p-tug 

Eu-ry-clS'si 

Eu'ry-cle^ 

Eu-ry-cll'de§ 

ECi-ryc'r^-te? 

Eu-ry-cr^t'i-das 

Eu-ry-cy'de 

Eu-ryd^^-mSa 

Eu-ryd'51-me 

Eu-ry-dam'j-daig 

Eu-ryd'i-ce 

Eu-ry-e'lus 

Eu-ry-g?-ni'^ 

Eu-ry)'e-8n 

Eu-ryl'9-chus 

Eu-rym'^tcliua 

Eu-rym'e-'5e,    wife    of 

Olaucus. 
Efi-ry-me'de,  daughter 

of  (Eneits. 
Eu-rym'e-don 
Eu-rym'e-na3 
Eu-rym'e-nG^ 
Eu-rym'j-de? 
Eu-ryn'9-me 
Eu-ryn'9-mus 
Eu-ry'9-n5 
Eu-ry-pba'mus 
Eu'ry-phon 
Eu'ry-pon 
Eu-ry-pHn'tj-das 
Eu-ryp-tol'e-mus 
Eu-r^p'y-Ie' 
Eu-ryp'y-lus 
Eu-rys'g-ce^ 
Eu-rya'the-ne^ 
Eu-rys-tben'i-dffi 
Eu-rys'theua  (n.)  6 
Eu-rys-thu'ys  (a.) 
Eu-ry-ta'ne^ 
Eu'ry-te 
Eu-ryt'e-ffl,  or 

EQ-ry-te'jB 
Eii-ryt'e-le 
Eu-ryth'e-mia 
Eu-ryt'i-5n  9 
Eu'ry-tis 
Eu'ry-tus 
Eu'se-be^ 
Eu-3e'bi-?,  woman, 
Eu-se-bl'?,  city. 
Eu-ae'bi-ua 
Eu-sem'fi-t^ 
Eu-se'ne 
Eu-sta'thi-us 
Eu'stqce 
Eu-st6'chi-ug 
Eu-sto'tj-^ 
Eu-sto'li-ua 
Eu-stra'tj-ua  1 
Eu-taB'?i 
Eu-tel'i-das 
Eu-tha'Ii-a 
EQ-tha'li-ug 
Eu-the'n® 
EQ'thy-cle? 
Eu-thyc'r^-te^ 
Eu-thy-de'mus 
Eu-thym'j-das 
Eu-thym'i-us 
Eu-thy'mus 
Eu-thy-ni'cua 
Eu-thyn'9-us 
Eu'thy-phron 
Eu-to'cj-us  1 
Eu-tol' mi-US 
Eu-trap'e-lu3 
Eu-tre'sis 
Eu-tro'pj-a 
Eu-tro'pi-ua 
Eu'ty-che§_ 
Eu-tygti-i-a'niia 
Eu-tych'i-de 
Eu-tycb'i-de^ 
Eu-tych'i-us 
Eu'ty-cbua 
Eu:j-an'thi-us 
Eux-en'i-diE 
Eux'e-nus 
Eu^-i'nua  Pon'tiis 
Euy-ip'pe 
Eu3^-ith'e-us 
Eu^-om'^-tsB 
Eux-yn'the-t3s 
Ev-.     See  Eu-. 
Ev'a-ge^ 
P-vSg'p-raa 
^-vag'o-re 


B-va'grj-ua 

Ev'51-grug,  or  t}-v5'grys 
5-van'^e-lus 
Ev-si-nor^j-das 
JJ-vSn'theg 
^-vir'chua 
;^-vSm^e-rus,  or 
Eu-hem'e-rus 
Jl-ve'ngr 
5-ve'n98,  or  -nua 
^jl-veph'e-nus 
5-ve're? 

^-ver'|e-te? 

Ev-ea-pgr'i-dE^ 

E'vi-as 

E'vj-os,  or  -us 

!£l-v6'di-us 

Ev'g-dus 

Ev'p-rSs 

jp^-aMj-ua 

5:^-Een'e-tu8  4 

Ex-JB-ram'bya 

Ey-re'threg 

Jgiy-ag'y-nug 

Jpy-om'^-tje  / 

5x-quil'}-!E 

^x-au-pe-ran'ti-us  1 

Ex-u-pe'ri-us 

^-ze-chi-e'lys 


F. 


F^i-ba'ri-g 

Fab'g-ris 

F?-ba'tys 

F^-be'ri'-us 

Fa'bi-? 

Fa-bi-a'ni 

Fa-bi-a'nua 

Fa'bi-I 

Fa'bj-ua 

Fab-rfi-te'ri-gL 

F9-bri"ci-us  1 

Fab-yl-li''nys 

Fac-e-ll'n^ 

Fa'di-^ 

Fa'di-ua 

Fre-aid'i-ua 

Ftea'y-l^  4 

Fica'y-lae  4 

Fal-^-crl'ne,  or  -nym 

F^-la'ni-us 

Ffil-cld'i-st 

F^l-co'nj-^ 

Fiil'cy-IfL 

F^-Ie'ri-a 

F^-le'rj-I 

Fal-e-ri'n? 

Fan'ni-9 

Fan'ni-i 

Fan'ni-ua 

Far'f^-rua 

Fa,r'si-n^ 

F^s-cel'Ij-n^ 

Fas'ci-nua 

Fga-tld'j-us 

Fiu'ci-ua  I 

F3LU'cii-l? 

Flu'lfi 

Flu'n^ 

Fau-na'Ii-^ 

Fa.u'nT 

FSiu-ni^'e-n?, 

Fa.u  'nus 

Fau'atFi 

F^u-atl'nFi 

FSLU8-ti-n6p'9-lis 

F^u-str'nus 

Fa.u'sti-tas 

Fau'sty-liis 

Fau'stya 

Fa've-a 

F3-ven'ti-^  1 

Fav-en-ti'nys 

F^i-ve'ri-fi 

F?-vo'ni-us 

FS.v-9-ri'nys 

Feb'ru-^ 

Feb-ru-a'ri-us 

FSb'ry-iaa 

Fe-cj-a'les  1 

Fel'ii-nas,  W.  (i.  v.) 

Fe-li^'i-tag 

Fel'si-n^ 

Fen-es-teVI^ 

Fe-r5'li-^ 

T6r-en-ta'num 

Fer-en-tl'num 

Fe-rg'trj-us 

Fe-ro'ni-51 

Fer-re'o-Ius 

F?s-cen'ni-a 


Fes-cen-ni'nyg 

Fes-cen'nj-um 

Fea'u-lffi 

Fg-tj-aaef  1 

Fi-bre'nyg 

Fi-ce'lj-ffi 

Fl-cuI'ne-51 

Fi-de'nji' 

Fi-de'nae 

Fid-e-na'tes 

Fi-d^n'ti-fi  i 

Fid-en-ti'nua 

Fl'd5§ 

Fl-dic'y-lae 

Fid'i-us 

FIg'y-lus 

Fim'brj-? 

Fir-ma'nyg 

Fi'r-mi-a'nys 

Fi'r'mi-cua 

Fiymi-iig 

Flac-ci-na't9r 

FIa-ceiai-51 

Flam'i-ne§ 

Fl^-min'j-a 

Flam-i-ni'nyg 

Fl^-min'i-us 

Fl^-nat'j-cus 

Flg-no'n? 

Fla'vi-^ 

FIa-vj-a'nu8 

FldL'vi-an 

Fl^-vi'ii?, 

Flfi-vln'i-j 

Fl3-vin'j-us 

Fla-vi-y-bri'g^ 

Fla'vi-us 

Fl^-vo'n? 

Fl9-ra'lj-9 

Fl9-ra'li3 

Fl9-ren'ti-g  1 

Flbr'ence 

Flor-en-ti'nys 

Fl9-ren't!-us 

Flo-ri-a'nus 

Fh,i-o'ni-9, 

Foe'ni-ua 

Fo'Ij-^ 

F9n-ta'nua 

Fon-te'i-?i  3 

F9n-te'i-us  3 

Fon-ti-na'Ijs 

For'mi-ffi 

Fbr-mi-a'num 

Fbr'mj-o 

Fdr-n^-ca'li-j 

Fbr-tu'ng, 

For-tu-na'tte  in'au-Iffi 

Fyr-tu-na-ti-a'nua  1 

Fbr-tu-na'tua 

F5r'y-li 

Fran'ci-5  1 

Fred -e-ri 'cub 

FrSd'er-lc 

Fre^gl'l? 

Fre-ge'naa 

Fren-ta'ni 

Frid-e-ri'cus 

FrM'er-Xc  ' 

Frid-9-lt'nua 

Frtd'Q-lin  ' 

Frig'i-dus 

Fri"§{-1 1 

Frgn-ti'nua 

Fru'sj-no ' 

Fu-ci'n^ 

Fu'cj-nus 

Fuf-fi"ti-u8  1 

Fu-fid'i-u8 

Fu'q-us 

Fy-ga'l}-? 

Ful-cin'i-us 

Ful-|en'ti-u3  1 

Fyl-|ln'i-^ 

Ful'|i-num 

Fyl-gi'nus 

Ful'Tj-nura 

Ful'vi-? 

FuFvi-ug 

Fyn-da.'n}-ug 

Ftin-da'nys 

Fun'dy-lus 

Fu'ri-^ 

Fu'rj-ae 

Fu^ri-i 

Fy-rl'ng. 

Fy-ri'na3 

Fa'rj-us 

Fiir'nj-ua 

Fus-cj-cu-Ie'nuB 

Fyg-cl'na 

Fys-ci'nus 

Fu'§j-j  1 

Fu'§i-ua  I 


G. 


Gab'^-lp 

Gab'^-le^ 

Gab'gL-lus 

Gab'ji-rua 

Gai-ba'z^ 

G^-be'ne 

Ga-b|-e'ne 

Ga-bi-e'niia 

Ga'bj-I 

G^-bl'n^, 

G^-bin^j-^ 

G^-bin-j-a'nyg 

G^i-bln'i-us 

Gji-bi'nua 

G^-bre't?  STl'vj 

Ga-br(-5'l}-uB 

Gad'a-r? 

Gj-de'ni 

GaMe^ 

G^-di'rg. 

Gid-i-ta'num,  Fre'tym 

G^d-i-ta'nya 

Gffi-aa'ta; 

^ae-tu'Ii 

GiB-tii'Ii-^ 

Qffi-tu'li-cus 

Ga'j-us 

Ga-la'bri-i 

Gal-?c-t6pll'ri-|i 

Ga-lffi'sus 

Gal'M? 

GSl'Mae 

Gai-MJB'? 

Gai-fi-te'9 

Ga-la'ti-Fi  1 

Gal'a-ton 

Ga-iax'i-^  1 

Gai'by-i? 

Gg-Ie^nua 

Oa'len  ' 

Ga-le-o'tEB 

G3-Ie'rj-9 

Gfi-le-ri-a'nys 

GFi-le'ri-u8 

Gfi-Ie'sya 

GaHe-iis 

Gal-fri'dua 

fiSof'frey,  Jeffrey 

G^-lTn-thi-a'dj-^ 

G^-lin'thi-as 

G^l-liE'cj-^  1 

Gai'li-fi_ 

Gal-li-ca'nyg 

G^l-lic'j-nua 

Gal'li-cua 

Gal-li-e'nus 

Gal-li'na 

Gai-li-na'rj-gi 

GaPli-o 

G?l-l]p'9-lis 

G^l-li't? 

Gal'lj-ua 

Gai-l9-grfB^C}-9  1 

Gttl-lo'ni-ua 

Gam'a-la 

Gfim-bre'um 

G?-me'li-^ 

Gan-d9-ri'tje 

Gan-d5i-rl'tjs 

Gan'g^i-mgi 

Gfin-^r'i-dfe 

Gan'^e§ 

Gan-|e'ti3 

Gtin-get'i-cua 

Gan-y-me'de 

Gan-y-me'deg 

Oan'y-mcde 

Ga~rffi'i-cum 

GSr'a-dus 

Grar-^-mSn'te? 

GSr-^-man'tja 

Gar'^-mas 

Gav'Fi-mu3 

Ga-re-a'tae 

Ga-re^th'y-r^i 

Gar'i-d5s 

Gar-ga'num 

G&r-ga'nys  f 

Gfir-ga'phi-^ 

G?r-ga'phi-e 

Gar'gfi-r^ 

G^r-gar'i-dse 

G'd.r'g^-r'is 

Ga.r'g9-rug 

Gyc-^e'nua 

Gar-get' tua 

GaLr-|il-i-5,'nyg 

G^r-lll'i-ua 

Gar-lit'ti-us 


*  Eu'mene^.  —  "  Our  old  writers  [as  Hughes  and  Leel,  who  accent  classical  names  I 
as  their  English  ears  incline  them,  pronounce  tliia  word  £M-me'nes."  — Smart.  | 


f  Oarga'nus.  — 


"  And  high  Gargan-us,  on  th'  Apulian  plain, 
Is  marked  by  eoilorB  from  the  distant  main." 

WiLKiB,  Epigoniad;  cited  by  Walkeb. 
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G^r-go'nj-us 
Ga-ril'j-us 
G^-ri'te^ 
Ga.r'ri-cus 
G^-so'rua 
Ga'the-B 

Ga-the-a'tas,  F.  L.  M. 
P'y. 

G?-the'a-tis,jr.(i.V.) 
Giu-den't'i-us  1 
GElu-gFi-mS'lg. 

Gau-i^-m'tis 

Giu'lum 

Gau'lus,  Gau'le-3n 

Ga.u'r5-dis 

Gau  ra'nys 

Gau'rus 

Ga'us,  or  Ga'93 

Ga'vj-us 

Ga-zj-u'r? 

G^i-zo'rua 

ieb-fi-le'ne 
e-b§n'n? 
e-dip'pai 
e-dr5'8i 
e-dr6'§i-fi  1 
e-ga'nj-i 
e-la'ngr 
e'Igs 
e-lSs'i-mas 
e-Ia'sj-us  1 
gl'bjs 
61'du-bgi 
e-lga't? 
8'Ii 
el'Ii-^ 
Sl-Ij-a'nus 
6I'Ii-as  ' 
gl'lj-us 
e'lo,  ^e'lpn 
e-Io'i 
e-lo'ne^,  ^e-l6'nl 
e-m61'Iyg 
ein'i-nr 
e-mTn'i-us 
ern'i-nus 
en'gi-bum,  j3.   Cr.  F. 
Fr.  K,  M.  Pij.  Sch. 
^e-na'bum,  C.  L.  W. 
Ge-nau'ni' 

!e-ne'§i-us  1 
e  ne'tiB 
e-ne'te§ 
e-ne'vj 
en'j-siis,  or  ^gn'y-sus 
e'nj-us 
eti-na'dj-ua 
en-na'j-de§ 
e-no^ni 
en-9-vg'f^,  or  -va 
pSn'e-vieve 
^Sn-se-ri'cug 
pSn'ser-fc 
Gen'tj-iis  1 
Ggn'ij-? 
Ge-nii'cj-us  1 
GSn'u-sus 
Ge-nu'tj-gi  1 
Gen'y-siis 
G-e-5m'9-ri 
Ge-9-pon'i-c9 
0e-br'gi-c§i 
fS-dUr' iics 
^e-or"gi-us 
0e(ir^e 
GSph-i-ro'te 
Ge-phy'rg 
G6pli-y-rJe'i 
Ge-pliy're^ 
GSp'j-dae 
Ge-raBB'tys  4 
GSr-^-ne'^ 
Ge-ra'nj-gi 
Ge-iln' three 

Ge-re'^ 

Ge-re'nj-^ 

Ge-res'tj-ciis 

Ger-gith'j-um 

Get  g6'vj-?i 

Ge'rj-on 

Ger-ma'nj-fi 

Ger-in5n-i-ci';i 

Ger-man'i-ciSs 

Ger-ma'nt-I 

^er-ma'niis 

Ger-mi'niis 


fe'r9n 

rer-pn-te'ym 
■re-rSn'thr'ffi 
je-ron'ti-us  1 
je-ros'trji-tus 
xer'rhiB 

^Sr'trude 
Te-ru'ni-utn 
Te'rys,  and  (JrSr'rhus 
re'ry-on 
re-ry'p-nu^ 
Je'rys 
5e-san'der 
)re-sith'9-us 
T6s-9-rl'^-cuin 
Jes-sa'tai 
iSa'sys 

^e-thos'y-nS 

^St'j-ciis 

^e-tu'lj-51 

:id-de-ne'm3 
ji-gari'te§ 
ji-g^n-te'tjs 

"  gir'tym 
,     g3S 

il-go'nus 
Sil'do  ■ 
TiVlo 
4jn-da'ne§ 
4in'de§ 
|in'ie 
Tin-gu'nym 
jrip'p|-us 
ir 

is'chj-l? 
is'co,  or  ^is'go 
'  ti'si-dis 
_la'brj-6 
Gla-dj-fi-to'ri-i 
Gian-do-me'rum 
Giaph'y-r^ 
GlSph'y-rBB 

Gl^ph'y-i^^s 

Gliu'ce 

Gl^Lu'cj-?  1 

GlStu'ci-as  1 

Gia-u'ci-de? 

Gliu-cip'pe 

GlS.u-C]p'pua 

Gl3lu'cis 

Gia^u'cgn 

Gl^u-cSn'y-nie 

Giau-co'pjs 

Glau'cys 

Glau-g5i-ni'ca3 

Glau'tj-3.3  1 

GlSb'y-lus 

Gly^'e-r?. 

Gly-ce'rj-uin 

Gly-ce'ri-ua 

Glym'pS^ 

Glyin'pj-cus 

Gi>a'phejs,  Pe'trus  5,  6 

Gna'tho  5 

Gna'tj-?  5, 1 

Gni'dys,  or  -dys  5 

Gno's93  5 

Gnos'si-^  5,  1 

Gnos'sis  5 

Gnos'sus  5 

Gob-Fi-hi"ti-o  1 

Gob'fi-reg 

Go'bry-as 

God-e-fri'dus 

OSd'frey,  fiSoffrey 

G5g-a-re'ne 

G3F*I 

G8nv9-r^ 

G9-na't9S 

G5n'^y-lu3 

G9-ni'^-dd| 

G6ii-9-6s'ssi 

Gbr-di-a'nys 

0'6r'di-q.n 

Gdr-di-e'ym 

Gor-di-ta'num 

Gor-dj-y-co'm9n 

Gbr'dj-uin 

Gbr'dj-us 

Gbr-dj-u-ti'chys 

G9r-dfi''nT 

GBr'g^-sus 

Gbc'Je 

Gbr'|i-as 

Gbr'gi-dSis 

Gbr'|i-Sn 

Gbr'g9-ne§ 


Ggr-go'nj-ji 

G9r-g6'nj-us 

G9r-gop]i'9-ne 

G9i'-g5iili'9-r? 

Gyr-go'pfis 

G9r-go'pis 

G9r-gyth'i-5n 

Gdr'ty-aj 

691-15 'n  Ft 

G9r-tyn'i-5i 

GethH?-fre'dug 

Odd'frey,  fiSoffreij 

G9-tli6'n6§ 

Gr^c-Clia'nys 

Gr^-dt'vuB 

GrtD'? 

Grae'cl 

Grfe'ci-?  1 

Grffi-ci'iiya 

Grffi-cos'tsi-sis 

Grffi'cus 

GriE'EE 

Gra'i-ua  3 

Grgi-jS^^e-ll 

Gr9-ju'ge-naB 

Gra'ne 

Gr^i-nl'cus  * 

Gra'ni-us 

Grgi-te'ffl  In'su-Is 

Gra'tj-?  1 

Gra'ti-£E  1 

Ord'cef 

Gra-ti-9n-5p'9-lis  1 

Gra-ti-a'nys  1 

Qra'ti-an 

Gr9-tid''i-? 

Gr9,-tTd-i-a'nys 

Gffi-tid'j-ua 

Gra'ti-on  2 

Gra'ti-us  1 

Gra'vj-I 

Gr^-via'cE 

Gra'vi-iis 

Gre-|en'ti-Hs  1 

Greg'p-raa 

Gre-go-ri-a'nus 

Gre-go'rj-us 

Gh^g'q-ry 

Grin'ne^ 

Gr9-n5'si 

Grii'mi-6 

Gry-thun'^i 

Gry-ne'ym 

GrJ'neu's  (n.)  6 

Gry-ne'ya  (a.) 

Gry-ni'ym 

Gugil-te'rua 

W&l'ter 

Guil-i-ermys,Guil-lel'- 
mya,  Gujl-ler'mus, 
or  Gu-lj-el'mus 

Wll'liam 

f?u'neus  6 

O-Lin-the'riie,  L. 

Gy'a-rri 

Jy'^i-reus  6 

ry'^-ros,  and  ^y'9-rua 

Jy'65 

ry-iae'ys  La'cys 
Gy'le 

rXp^ ., 

Gyl-^-Ce'?t 
Gy-lip'pya 
Gym-na'^j-g  1 
Gym-na'^i-um  1 
Gym-ne'^i-9  1 
Gym-ne'^i-ffi  1 
Gym-iie'te^ 
Gyin-n9-pfG-di'H' 
^y  m-nos-o  -phis '  tae 
fSym-nSs'  Q-pMsts 
Gy-ntE'ce-Ss 
Gyn-ie-C9-thoe'nas 
Gyn'de? 
^yr-to'npi 
^y-the'uin,  or 
^yth'j-um 


H. 


H9,-dra'num 

Ha'dri-9 

Ha-dri-^-nSp'9-li! 

Ha-drj-a'nl 

Ha-drj-a'nys 

H&'dH-an 

Ha-dri^t'j-cum 


HSd-ry-in6'tiini 

Had-y-le'yiii 

Haj'inon 

Haj-nio'm-a 

Hffi-njoii'f-dr':^ 

HLBin'y-nla  4 

Hai'mus 

Ha'ge^ 

Ha-|i-op  (?-li't9i 

Hag-nag'9-r5 

Hag-iii'fi-de§ 

H?-1je's^ 

Hfi-lie'sys 

Hfi-Ia'lfi,  or  A-la'l? 

H^-le'aya 

H^l-cy'p-ne 

H9l-cy'9-neiis  6 

Ha'les 

H^-le'a^,  or  Hal'e-s? 

H^-le'§j-ua  1 

Ha-I6'sye 

Ha'Ii-fi,  a  M&reid. 

Hj-li'^,   or    Ha'li-g,,   a 

festival. 
Ha-li-ac'm9n 
Ha-li-ar't9S,  or  -tus 
Ha'U-aa 

Hal-i-c^r-naa'aeus  6 
HS,l-i'C^r-nga'sus 
H?i-li''cy-JE  1 
Ha'Ii-eis 
Hal-i-me'de 
Hal-jr-rlio'thj-us  1 
Hal- j -tiler 'sys 
Hg-ll'ym 
Ha'li-us 
Hal-j-zo'ne^ 
Hal-m6'ne| 
HaKmy-rts 
Hal-my-ro'tes 
Ha-lo'a 
Hg-locV^-te^ 
Ha-lo'ne 
Hal-on-ne'sus 
H^-b'tj-Fi  1  ' 
Hri-lo'tua 
Ha-ly-&t'te§ 
Hai'y-cuB 
H?i-ly"zi:-^  I 
Ham-fi-dry'9-de^ 
Hdm'q-drij-adf- 
Hfi-ma'dry-is 
Ham-9r-t5'lys 
H^-max'i-^L  i 
Hfi-max'j-tus 
HSm-fix-ob'i-i 
H^mp-sS-g'p-raa 
H^mp'aj-cus 
Han'ni-bai 
Han-nj-bSl-lj-a'nus 
Har'cfi-lo,  or  Cir'thfi-lo 
H^r-ina'ni-3 
Hiir-mgi-te'lj-^ 
Har'ni^t-tus 
H"ir-me-U9-punys 
H^r-mS^di-us 
Hfir-nio'iii-a 
Har-mon'j-de^ 
H^r-mo'iij-iiB 
H9,r-ni6s'y-ni 
HFir-mo'z9n 
H^r-mu'z? 
Hfir-pa'gi-a,  or 

Ha.r-pa-g;T'fi 
Har-pag'i-de5 
Har'pft-gua 
Hgr-pal'i-ce 
Har-pa'li-on 
Har'pa-lSs,  or  -liis 
Hfir-pal'y-ce 
Har-pal'y-cus 
H'ir'pa-s? 
Har'p9-8u8 
Har'po-cras 
Har-poc'ra-te^ 
Har-pp-cra'tjon  1 
Ilfir-py'ia  3 
Hgr-py'icE  3  . 
Jidr'pief 
Ha-ru'deg 
Has-by'te 
Haa'dry-bal 
H^-te'ri-iia 
H&u'sta-nS? 
He-au-ton-ti-m9- 

ru'me-noB 
Heb-dp-riial'e-tgij 
Heb'do-me 
H6'be 

He-brt5m'^i-gu3 
He'brus 


He-bfi'de^ 

Hec'?-be 

H£c-a-er'ge 

Hec'9-IS 

H6c-a-Ie'§i-a  1 

Hec-it-m5'de 

Hec-?-tffi'us 

H6c'9-tG 

HSc'qte 

Hec-9-tG'5J-3  1 

Hec'^-tb 

Hec-^-t9-d6'rus 

Hec-&-l9m-b£E'3,  or 
-bce'^ 

Hec-5-t9m-pho'nj-9 

Hec-9-tom'p9-lTs 

Hec-fi-tom'py-lo3 

H6c-9-t9n-nD'sl 

Hec'y-bfi 

H(jc'y-r^ 

HfidVI? 

Hed-9-naE'um 

H6d'u-e3 

Hed'u-I 

Hed'y-le 

Hed-y-lc'um,  or 
He-dyl'i-uin 

HCd'y-lus 

He-dyin'e-le^ 

Hed'y-plion 

He-gul'9-ghus 

He-|e'm9n,  and 
He^'e-mon 

He-gem '9-iie 

HSg-e-san'drj-das 

Heg-e-sl'g-nax 

H^-ge'^i-as  1 

Heg-e-sil'9-£lius 

He|-e-sin'9-uB 

He|-e-si'nus 

Heg-e-slp'pys 

Hel-e-sjp'y-le 

Hel-e-sjs'trg-tiia 

He-ge't9r 

Heg-e-t6r'j-de3 

He"gi"-as 

He'|i-o 

Hel/^-r? 

Hel-ce'bus 

Hel'e-n^ 

He-le'nj-g. 

Hel-e-nl'ua 

He-]6'n9r' 

H6l'e-nus 

He'le-on 

He-li'fi-dg§ 

He-lj-as'tJe 

Hel-i-ca'9n 

Hel'j-ce 

Hel'i-con 

Hel-i-C9-ni'Fi-de§ 

Hgl-i-co'njs 

HSl-j-me'n^,  L. 

Hel')-mus 

He-li'9-cle§ 

He-lj-p-db'rua 

He-lj-9-gab'9-lus,  IC.J^. 
Py.     S.     Sch.     W. 
(r.  V.)  TroUope. 
He-li-o-ga-ba'lus,   ^. 
C.  L.  W.  (i.  v.) 

He-Ii-5p'9-lis 

He'lj-os 

He'li-ua 

Hel-ia'di-fis 

Hel-lfi-nl'ce 

Hel-l^-ni'cus,  some- 
times Hel-iaii'j-cua 

Hel-lfi-noc'ra-t£§ 

Hel-la-nod'i-cae 

Hel'le 

Hel-le'ne? 

Hel-le-nSp'9-lis 

Hel-lep'9-rus 

Hel-lb'pi-a 

Hel-lo'ti-5  1 

Hel-lo'tis 

He-lo'rjs 

He- 1 6' r  inn 

He-l6'riis 

He-l6'tJE 

He-16'te? 

Hel-pid'j-us 

Hel-ve'tj-ri  1 

Hel-ve'ti-i  1 

Hel-ve'tum 

H61'vi-a' 

Hel-vjd'i-ri 

Hel-vjd'j-us 

H61'vj-i 


Hel-vl'n? 

Hel'vj-Qs 

Hel'y-niiis 

He-ma'tlii-6n 

H6m-e-ros-C9-pI'ym 

He-mi^'y-ne§ 

He-mith'e-? 

He-mo'dus 

He-mo'na 

Hen'e-tl 

He-ni'9-ch5 

He-nr'9-chi 

HS-iii-9-cliI'gi 

He-ni'9-£lius 

He-nlp'pe 

Hen-rl'cus 

HSn'ry 

He-plia;s'tj-a,  city, 

Hepli-a38-tl'3,  /esticfi/. 

Heph-a;s-ti'?-de| 

He-phajs'ti-i  4 

He-phiEs'ti-o  4 

He-pliiEs'ti-on  9,  4 

He-pluBs'tiQU  2,  4 

He-phffia'tys  4 

Hep-tan'9-mis 

Hep-tj-plib'n98 

Hep-tap'o-lTs 

Hep-tapVua 

Hep-tap'y-lSs 

Hep-tft-yd'g-tgL 

Her'?-clas ' 

Her-a-cle'9 

He-rac'le-on 

He-rac-le-o'ngs 

He-i^c-le-b'te§ 

Her'a-cle^ 

H6r-a-cle'um 

He-rac-lj-a'nus 

Her-fi-cli'daB 

Her-^i-cli'de^ 

Her-^-cli'dis 

Her-g-cli'tys  f 

Her-Fi-cli'ys 

He-r;e'Fi 

He-iie'e5s  6 

He-ra;'ym 

Her-be's9S,  or  -sua 

H^T'bi-ta 

Her-ce'ys 

Her-cy-ia'ne-um 

Her-cu-la'nys 

Her'cy-Ie§ 

Her'cy-lis 

Her-cu'le-um 

Her-cu'l(3-Qs 

Her-cy'nVi 

Her-cyn'i-rt 

Her-cyn'i-us 

Her-do'iij-a 

Her-db'nj-us 

He're-as 

He-ren'nj-us 

H6r'i-lus 

He'ri-iis,  S. 

He-ri'ua,  C.  L. 
Her'ma-cliua,  properly 

Her-mar'£liua 
Her'ma; 
Her-mffi'a 
Her-m£e'yni 
Her-mag'9-r5s 
Her-man'dj-cgi 
Her-ma-nii'bis 
H  er-ma  pli-r9-d  1 '  tua 
Her-mar'chys 
Her-ra^-ttie'na 
Her'me-5s,  or  Her'me§ 
Her-me'as,  or  -mi'^ia 
Her'me-ros 
Her'me^ 
Her-nie-si'?i-nax 
Her-ml'as,  aiid 

Her'mj^s 
Her-min'i-uB 
Her-ml'nus 
Her-mi'o-iie 
Her-mi-o-ne'g,  or  -VX'^ 
Her-mj-6n'i-cus   Sl'nys 
Her-iiii^9-nls 
Her-moc'rfi-te^ 
Her-moc're-on 
Her-m9-do'rys 
Her-m9-ge-ni-a'nua 
Her-mog'e-ne^ 
Her-mp-la'ys 
Her-mo'nax 
Her-mop'o-ITs 
Her-m9-tl'nius 
Her-muTi'du-rl,  A.  Cr. 
F.  Fr.  K.  M.  Sch. 


Her-mun-dfl'rl,    Pij. 

S.  TV. 
Her'nj-cl 
He-r6'de3 
HSr'Qd 

He-ro-dj-a'nys 
He-ro'di-qn 
He-rSd'J-ciis 
Her-9-dl'uin 
Her-9-d6'rLis 
He-rod '9 -tus 
Her-9-du'lys 
He-r6'e§ 
He-ro'js 
He-r9-6p'9-ns 
He-ropJi'j-l?,  iw-Ia 
He-ropli'j  lus 
He-ros'tr^-tus 
Her'se 
Her-ail'i-ji 
Her'y-ll 
Her'u-liis 
He -SEE '11  us 
He-si'9-diia 
n's'^i-Qd 

He-si'p-na,  or  -nS 
He-si'o-ne? 
Hes-pe'ri-9 
Hes-per'j-de| 
Hes-pe'ri-e 
Hes'pe-ris 
Hes-pe-rl'ttE 
Hes-pe-rl't]'a 
Hes-pe'ri-us 
Hes-pe-rii'go 
Hes'pe-rus 
Hes'ti-ri 
Hes-tj-iE'^ 
Hfis-ti-aj-b'tjs 
Hes-tj-b'ne^ 
He-sy£li'i-fi 
He-sych'i-Ss 
He-tric'u-lum 
He-trfi'ri-^ 
Hex-ap'y-i  tim 
Hi-be'ri-^ 
fli-ber'lli-g. 
Hl-bC'rus 
Hl-bril'de? 
Hi-ce'^i-ua  1 
Hi(;-e-ta'9n 
Hi<;'e-ta8 
Hl-das'me-iius 
Hid'ri-eus  6 
Hi'e-f? 
Hi-e-ifi-co'nic 
Hi-e-ra'c9n 
Hi-e-i^m'e-ni:^ 
Hi-e-i^p'9-lis 
Hi'e-ras 
Hi'e-rax 
Hi'e-ri 
Hi-er'i-gliiis 
JSr'i-£hd,  formerly  /,!- 

Sr'i-cho 
Hi'e-ro' 

Hi-e-ro-cies-9-re'a 
Hl-e-r9-ce'p,-?i 
Hi-e-rp-ce'pia 
Hi-e-r9-ce'rix 
Hi-er'o-cles 
Hi-e-ro-du'li 
Hi-e-rp-du'Iyiii 
Hi  -  e-r9m-ne '  m  911 
Hi-e-r9-ne's9s 
Hi-e-ron'i-ca,  Lex 
Hi-e-rp-ni'ccE 
Hl-c-r9-ni'ce§ 
Hi-e-ron'i-cus  (a.) 
Hi-e-ron'y-inus 
JSr^Qvic^  formerly 

Ul'c-rCvie 
Hi-9-roph'j-liis 
Hi-e'ro-sol'y-mri 
Je-ra' sq-lSm^    formerly 

Jil-c-ril'sq-lUm 
Hl-e-ro'the-us 
Hi'e-rus 
Hl-gi'nua 
Hjg-na'tj-?,  or 

%g-i\3.'t\-^  Vi'a  1 
Hjl-9-i'rFi 
Hi-la'rj-Fi 
Hi-la-rj-a'nys 
Hl-la'ri-us 
mi'q-r'y 
Hil'fi-rus 
H;m-Hn-top'9-de§ 
Hiin'e-r?i 
Hi-me'ri-ua 
Him'e-rus 


*  Orani'cus.  —  "  As  Alexander's  passing  the  River  Oranicus  is  a  common  subject 
of  history,  poetry,  and  painting,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  common  ear  should  have 
given  in  to  a  pronunciation  of  this  word  more  agreeable  to  English  analogy  than  the 
true  classical  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable.  The  accent  on  the  first  syllable  is 
now  so  fixed  as  to  make  the  other  pronunciation  savor  of  pedantry."  —  Walker.. 
"  That  is,  if  correct  speaking  be  pedantry."  —  Trollope.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 


the  vicious  pronunciation,  which  Walker  regarded  as  fixed,  has  now  become  less 
prevalent.    Smart  accents  the  word  on  the  second  syllable. 

f  Heracli'tus.  —  The  name  of  Democ'ritus,  the  laughing  philosopher,  being  often 
mentioned  in  connection  with  that  of  Heracli'tus,  the  weeping  philosopher,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  accent  the  latter,  incorrectly,  on  the  second  syllable. 
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Hi-phin'o-u8 

Hip-pag'p-ras 

Hip-p5g're-tus 

Hjp-i^l'ci-mfis 

Hip'p^-lus     ' 

Hip-par'£hi-^ 

Hjp-par'ehys 

Hip-p9-ri'nu9 

Hip-pa' rj-Sn" 

Hip'p9-rls 

Hjp-pHs'i-de^ 

Hip'p?-sus 

Hip-pe-mol'gt 

Hip'peus  6 

Hip'pi-5( 

Hip'pi-as 

HJp'pj-us 

Hip-pobVte? 

Hip-pob'9-tus 

Hip-p9-cen-ta,u'ri 

Hip-p9-cli'de5 

HTp'p9-clus 

Hip-p5c'9-on 

Hlp-P9-C9-rys'tg§ 

Hip-p6c'rgi-te 

Hip-pQc'rg-tes 

Hip-poc-r3-ti'9,  or-te^9 

Hjp-p9-cre'ne 

Hip-pod'9-m5s 

Hip-pod'^t-me 

Hip-pod-9-mi'? 

Hip-pod'^  mus 

Hip-pod'i-ce 

Hip-pod'rp-mus 

Hip'p9-l9 

Hip-pol'9-£hus 

Hip-pSl'y-te 

Hip-pol'y-tus 

Hjp-pom'gt-chus 

Hjp-poni'e-aon 

Hip-pom-e-du's? 

Hjp-pSm'e-ne 

Hip-pom 'e-ne^ 

Hip-po'ngt" 

Hip-po'nSx 

Hip-po-ni-a'teg 

Hlp-po-ni'cus 

Hip-p9-ni'tis 

Hip-po'ni-um 

Hip-pon'p-iis 

Uip-pSph'^-gi 

Hip-pop'9-de§ 

Hip-p^'tr^-tus 

Hip-pot' gi-de§ 

Hip'p9-t5s 

HTp'py-te§ 

Hip-p5thVe 

Hjp-poth'o-on 

Hjp-poth-9-5n'tis 

Hip-poth'9-03,  or  -us 

Hip-po'tj-Sn  2 

Hip-p9-tQx'9-t8B 

Hjp-pu'ris 

Hip'si-de^ 

Hir-pi'ni 

Hir-pi'nus 

Hir't}-9  i 

HiT'tj-Qsl 

Hir-ty-le'i-as  3 

Hla'p^-lfi 

HlS'p5-ll3 

His-pa'ni-5t 

His-i^'nus 

Hi8-tas'pe«f 

His-tj-Ee'gi 

His-ti-fe-o'tjs 

His-tj-ffi'us 

His'tp-ris" 

His'tri-3 

Ho'di-us 

Hoe'dus 

Hol-mo'ne^ 

HSl'o-cron,  or  Ol'Q-crus 

Hp-mer'i-dae 

Hom-e-ri'tae 

Ho-me-r^-m^s-ti'^e^ 

Hom-e-rp-inas'tix 

H5ra-e-r5n'i-dffi 

Ho-me'rus 

Hd'mer 

H^-mi'lBB,  L. 

HSm'9-le 

H9-mo'li-Sm 

Hom-9-lip'pus 

Hom-9-l6'(-de| 

H9-m5n-^-dSn'se§ 

Hom-9-tI'ml 

Ho'nor 

H6n-9-ra'tus 

H9-no'rj-9 

Hon-9-rl'9-de? 

Hp-no'rj-us 

H9p-le'tS5 

Hop'leus  6 

Hpp-li'tffi 


H(Sr-9-ci'tffi 

Ho'rEB 

H6r-?i-pol'l6 

Hp-ra'ti-Pt  1 

Ho-ra'ti-iis  1 

H6r'ace 

H9-ra'tiis 

Hor'ci-as  1 

H6r-o-Io'*i-iim 

Hbr't?i-15a 

H9r-ta'nym 

Hgr-ten'sj-fi  I 

H9r-ten'si-us  1 

Hpr-ti'niiS  (a.) 

Hor-t6'n?i,  or  Ox-tb'n^ 

H9-sTd'i-us  1 

Ho'§i-iis  1 

H5s-pi-ta'Iis 

H9S-til'i-j' 

H9S-til-i-a'nus 

Hos-til'j-Gs 

Hos'tjifis 

Hum-fre'dus,  or-frl'dus 

HUm'phrey 

Hiin-ne-ri'cus 

Hun'ner-tc 

Hun-ni'a-de? 

Hy-g-cln'thi-? 

Hy'?-de9 

Hy'^-l? 

HfHe 

Hj-?-me'?,  or 

Hy-a'mi-gi 
Hy-^m-pe'^ 
Hy-am'po-iis 
Hy-an'th5| 
Hy-9-pe'a 
Hy-Fir-bi'ta 
Hyb'e-1? 
Hy-ber'nj-a 
HJfb'I? 
Hyb're-as 
Hyb-ri-a'ne^ 
Hyb'ri-as 
Hyc'c^-rri 
Hy'dpi,  and  Hy'de 
Hyd'a-r?t 
Hy-dar'nef 
Hy-das'pes 
Hy'dr^ 
Hj-dra'mi-^i 
H^-dr^-o'te^ 
Hyd're-fi 
Hy-drg'la 
Hy-dre'lus 
Hy-droch'o-us 
Hy-dro-pho'rj-si 
Hy'drus 
Hy-drii'sa 
Hy'e-I^ 
Hy'e-le 
Hy-^e'9 
Hy-^i'5L 
Hy-gi'e'? 
Hy-|i'nus 

Hy-lac'te3 

Hy'ltB 

Hy-lae'us 

Hy'iei' 

Hy'leus  6 

Hy-le'us,  or  Hy-la;'us 

Hyl'i-a's 

Hyl'i-Cfi,  or  -Ce 

Hyl-ia'i-c5s 

Hyl'Ij-cus 

Hy-15n'9-me 

Hy-15ph'a-gi 

Hym'e-as 

Hym-e-na3'iis 

Hy-6'pe 

Hy-pEe'p?^ 

Hy-pae'§i-fi  1 

Hyp'^-nTs 

Hyp-3-ri'nijs 

Hyp'a-sis 

Hyp'a-ta 

Hy-jra'teg 

Hyp'Mlia 

Hy-pa'ti-?i  1 

HJ-pa'ti-us  1 

Hyp'pi-tiis 

Hy-pe'ngr 

Hyp-e-ra'pn 

Hy-per'b^-tiis 

Hy-per'bj-us 

Hy-per'b9-lus 

Hyp-er-bo're-i 

Hyp-e-re'^ 

Hyp-e-r6'chi-Bs 

Hyp-e-re'n9r 

Hyp-e-ri'fi 

Hyp-e-re'si-Fi  1 

I-lyp-e-ri'd6§ 

Hyp-e-ri'9n 

Hy-pe'ri-Qn 


Hyp-erm-nes'tr? 

Hy-per'9-clie 

Hyp-e-rScli'i-de| 

Hy-p6r'9-chiis 

Hyp-e-ta'9n 

Hy-pha3'ys 

Hyph-9n-te'9n 

Hyph'pi-sis 

Hy-plr'o-clius 

Hyp-9-tlie''bfi 

Hyp-9-the'cas 

Hyp-se'^ 

Hyp-se'l?,  OT  -Ijg 

Hyp-se'n9r 

H^p'seQs  6 

Hyp'si-cle^ 

Hyp-sj-cr^t-te'? 

Hyp-gic'rgi-te§ 

Hyp-sip'y-le 

Hyr-ca'i)i-9 

Hyr-ca'num  Ma're 

Hyr-ca'nys 

Hyr'i-a 

Hyr'i-e 

Hyr'j-eus  6 

Hyr'i-iim 

Hyr-inl'n^ 

Hyr-mi'n? 

Hyr-ne'th9 

Hyr-nith'i-um 

Hyr-ta^'i-de^ 

Hyr-t^-ci'n? 

Hyr'tfi-cus 

Hy"^i-9,  or  -ffl  1 

Hys-tas'pe| 

Hys-tj-e'ys 


I-ac'ghus 

x'y-glion 

I-a'der 

i-ad'e-r^ 

T-ee'r^i 

X-ai'e-mus 

l-al'me-niis 

I-ai'y-sus 

T-a.m'be 

I-am'bli-chiis 

T-?ui-bu'tys 

i-5m'e-nus 

I-am'i-djB 

I'^-miis 

l-^-ni'rgi 

1-an'the 

I-an'tli)S 

I-a'yD 

t-a'9-ne5 

I-51-pet'i-deS 

I-ai-p6t-i-on'i-de§ 

I-ap'e-tus 

I-a'pis 

I-ap'9-deg 

I-Sp'y-dei^ 

I-9-pyd'i-9 

I-5p'y-ge9,  or 

_  r-?-py'gt? 

I-a'pyx 

I-ar'b? 

I-ar'bgs 

I-ar-bl'tjt 

i-gr-bi'te 

l-ar'chas 

T-ar'dri-nis 

1-a.r'da-nus 

I-as'j-de^ 

T-a'§i-9ii2 

I-a'|i-us  1 

I'fl-SlB 

t-a'sgn 

I-a-son'i-dG^ 

1'3-sus 

I-Fix-am'ai-tEe 

l-^x-ar'tBe 

I-ax'?r-te§ 

I-az'y-ge? 

I-a'zyx 

I-be'ri 

T-be'ri-?i 

Ib-e-ri'n^ 

I-be'rys 

Tb'y-cus 

I-ca'ri-^ 

T-ca'ri-iis 

Ic'^-rus 

ic'ci-iis  1 

If;'e-15s 

I^'e-13s 

I-c5'ni 

t^'e-tas 

Ich'nffi 

Ich-nob'^i-te? 

Igli-nu's^ 


T£h-9-iiu'phig 

ich-thy-oph'fi-gl 

Ich'thya 

l-cil'i-Gs 

i''ci-us  1 

l-co'nj-iim 

I-co'§j  urn  1 

Ic-ti-inii'li 

Ic-ti'nus 

Ic-u-lis'm? 

I-da'cj-iis  1 

T-dffi'ri 
-die'us 

T-da'l'i-? 

I-da'li-e 

Id'?-lis 

I-da'lj-um 

Id'a-liis 

t-dar'ne§ 

I-da'ti-us  1 

I'de 

id'e-? 

l-de'rti 

I-dia-t^i-vi'sys 

I-dit-^i-ri'ays 

l-dSm'e-ne 

i-dom'e-neu3  6 

I-do'the-^ 

T-do'the-e 
Id'ri-eua  6 

I'dryg 

I-du'be-d^ 

i-du'me 
Id-u-me'a 

I-d  j'i?  3 
I-er'ne 
I-er'te"? 

l-e'tffl,  and  I'e-tffi 
I-e'tja 

T-^e'nl,  or  T-ce'nl 
l-girj-um 
Ig-na'ti-us  1 
Ig-ne't^s 
Ig-y-vi'ni 
I-gu'v}-ura 
Il-^i-i'r^i 
Il-?-i'ri 
Il-e-a'te§ 
lUer-ca'9-ne§ 
ll-er-ca-9-nen'se§ 
I-ler'des 
Il-er-ga'9-ngs 
I-Ier'|e-tffi,  Strabo. 
Il-er-ge'te§ 
I-ler'tS^ 
I'leiia  6 
Il'i^fi 

I-li'9-ci  Lu'di 
l-ll'a-cua 
t-ll'a-des 
Il'i-aa 
Il'j-ci 
Tl-j-en'se§ 
Il'i-on 
I-li'9-n9 
I-li'9-ne 
i-li'9-neiia  6 
Il'i-os 
Il'i-pa 
Xl-j-thy'iFi  3 
Il'i-iim,  or  il'i-6n 
Il-iib'^-nus 
jl-lib'^-num 
ll-lTb'e-ris 
Il-lip'i'j-l? 
II-li-tiii''g:is 
lUyr'j-cuin 
il-lyr'i-cus  Si'nus 
Il'ly-rrs 
I14yr'i-a 
jl-lyr'j-iis 
jl-lyr'i-uin 
il-ur-ge'?i 
Il-va'tb^ 
i-lyr'gis 

I-man-y-gn'ti-us  1 
t-ma'9n 

fm'g-us,  A,  C.    Cr.  L 
M.  Py.  Sch.  W, 
I-ma'ys,  K.  S.  Milton. 
Tm'ba-rus 
Im-bi'as'i-de§ 
im'br^-sus 
Im'breus  6 
Im'bri-us 
Im-briv'i-um 
i-miKce 
In'9-£hi 
I-na'<;hi-fi 
I-nacn'j-dffi 
I-nagh'i-des 
In'^-ghis 
I-na'chi-um 
!En'fi-chu8 
I-nam'5i-m5§,  W. 
I-nar'j-me 


In-cj-ta'tus 

in'di-ti 

In-dib'i-Iis 

tn'di-ciis 

In-dlg'e-te^,  gods. 

in-di-^e'te§,  a  people. 

in'fe-ri 

|n-gaev'9-ne9,  4,  C.  Fr. 
M. 
in-|iE-vo'nes,  J*".  Py. 
Sch.  W.  (t.  V  ) 

In-gui-9-me'rus,  S. 

Jn-ne'a^ 

in-n9-cen'ti-us  1 

I-no'? 

I-no'pus 

I-no're§ 

I-no'ys 

Jn-stan'ti-u9  1 

in'ay-bre^ 

Jn-au'brj-? 

i^j-ta-pher'ne? 

tn-fe-me'li-um 

in-ter-ca'ti-?  1 

In'y-us 

Sn'y-cum,  or  -cus,  Py, 
Sch. 
I-ny'cus,  W. 

I-ob'a-te^,  and  Job'9-te§ 

l'9-be9 

I-9-Cas't9. 

l-od-a-ml'^ 

I-9-la'i-ei  3 

i'9-15s,  or  I-9-la'ua 

I-ol'chps 

I'9-16 

1'9-luni 

I'9-ne,  a  J^eifGid. 

I-o'ne,  a  city. 

I-o'nS| 

I-o'ni-?i 

l-on'i-cua 

I-6'psis 

I'9-pe 

1'9-phon 

Iph-i-9-n5s'sa 

iph'i-as 

Iph'j-cleij,  or  I-plii'cleg 

Iph'i-clus,  07-I-plii'cIus 

I-phic'r^i-tes 

Ipb-j-crat'i-de^ 

I-p]iid'?-m§,s 
Iph-i-de-mi'a 
Iph-j-ge-nl'a 
Ipli-j-me-di'^ 

I-phim'e-don 

Iph-i-me-du's? 

I-phin'9-e 

I-phin'9-us 

X'phis 

X-phit'i-on  9 

iph'i-tua 

Iph-thi'ine 

Ip-se'a 

I-r5'is,  L. 

Ir-a-phi-o'te? 

Ir'9-S5i 

ir-e-njE'ya 

I-re'ne 

fr-e-nop'9-lxs 

Ir-pi'nya 

i-sa'cys 

is'Fi-das 

I-S3e'3, 

I-Sie'ys 

I-sag'9-ras 

l-s5.i'ce§ 

Ts'9-mus,  TV. 

I-sa'npr 

I-sa'pfs 

is'a-ra 

I-sdr'chys 

is'a-rus 

I-sau'ri-^ 

I-sau'ri-cGs 

I-s3.u'ru8 

Is-^hag'o-rSs 

is-che'nj-51 

ts'che-nus 

ls-ch9-Ia'ys 

Is-cliom'a-£hS 

l8-cli5m'3  chus 

Is-chSp'p-lis 

Is-chy'rja,  L. 

i8-de-|er'de§ 

I-se'9 

I-8e'pys 

I-ai'^i ' 

i-si'a-ci 

t-si'^-cGs 

Is-i-do'rys 

Is'i-dore 

I-sig'9-nus 

Is-ma-e'lj 

Is'm9,-r? 


la'mfi-rus 

Js-me'ne 

|s-in6'ni"-as 

Is-m6n'i-de§ 

J8-rae'n93 

|s-mS'nya 

i-sSc'r^i-te? 

is'se 

Ia-Bti'd9n 

Is-8Sd'9-ne§ 

is'8)-ciis 

Is-taev'o-ne^,  4,  C.  Fr. 

Is-tffi-v6'ne§,  F.  Py. 
Sch.  fV,  (t.  V.) 
iat'hmi-?. 
Ist'hmi-us 
fa-ti-EB-o'tia,  properly 

His-ti-ffi-6'tj8 
Is-to'ne 
is'tri-fi' 
Js-trop'9-lj8 
i-ta'lj-^ 
Jft'a-ly 
I-tal'j-c? 
i-tal'i-ciis 
it'a-lus 
It'e-a 

Ith'^-c^i 
I-th5'm9n 
I-thob'9-liis 
Itli-9-ma't?s 
I-tho'me 
Ith-9-m£e'^ 
r-tho'mus 
I-tho'ne 
tth-y-phai'Iys 
I-to'nj-g, 
I-to'nus 
I-tu'n'ei,  A.  Py. 
it'y-n?,  W.  (t.  V.) 

I-tu'ri-Qs 

It'y-lua 

It-y-rffi'i 

I-U'1(S 

I-u'Iys 
Ix-ib'9-tae 
Ix-i'yn 
ix-j-on'i-de§ 


Ju'lj-ua  Cffi'^^r 

Ju'nj-j 

Ju-ni'^-de| 

Jy-nll'j-us 

Jii'iii-ua 

Ju-n9-na'lj-gi 

Ju-n6'ne§ 

Jy-n6'ni-^ 

Jy-no'njs 

Jii-np-pu'lus 

Jii'pj-ter 

Jus-ti'ii^ 

JuB-tlD-i-a'nys 

Jus-ttn' i-an 

Jy9-ti'nys' 

J  its' tin 

Jys-ti"ti-9  1 

Jfi-ve-na'Iis 

Ja've-nal 

Ju-ven-ti'nua 

Jy-ven'tj-iis  1 


J. 


Jac-ce-ta'ui 

Ja-co'bys 

Jdmef 

Jad'e-rj 

Jal'y-sSs 

Jain'nj-a,,  or  J^m-ni'fi 

J^i-nic'u-lum 

Jan-9-pu'lus 

Jan-y-a'ri-u8 

J&-pet'i-de§ 

Jap'e-tiis 

Jfi-s6'ni-iam 

Jav-9-le'nys 

Jax-am'?-t£e 

Jaz'y-ge«[ 

Jen'y-sua,  W. 

Je-ro'mys 

Je-ron'y-mus 

J9-an'ne|,  or 

J9-lian'ne^ 
JShn 
Job'^-te| 
J9r-da'ne|,  and 

Jbr'd^-ne^ 
J9r-nan'de§ 
Jg-se'phys 
Jo-tap'^-tg. 
Jot'g-pe 
Jo-vj-a'nua 
Jo'vi-an 
Jg-vTn-i-a'nys 
jQ-vtn'i-an 
Jq-vi't\us 
Ju-d?i-cil'i-ii3 
Ju-dae'g. 
Jy-dte'ys 
Jy-ga'ljs 
Ju-gan'te? 
Ju-ga'rj-us 
Ju'gu-ljB 
Ju-giir-thi'nya 
Ju'lj-^ 
Ju-li'a-cum 
Ju-li'gi-de^ 
Ju-li-a'nua 
Ju'li-an 
Ju'li-i 
Ju-l}-ob'9-n?i 
Jii-li-o-bri'g?i 
Ju-li-om'fi-gua 
Ju-li-op'9-lis 


L. 


L^i-ar'^hys 

Lab'9-niE  A'quffi 

Lab'?i-ria 

Lab'?-rum 

Lab'&-ru8 

L^b-da^'i-de? 

Lab'd^-cus 

Lab'd?i-I6n 

La-be-a'tae,  or  -teij 

La-be-a'tia 

La'be-o 

Lgi-be'ri-us 

L^-be'rys 

Lab-i-ca'nj 

La-bl'cl 

La-bi'cum 

L^-bl'cya 

La-bi-e'nys 

Lab-j-ne'tya 

La-bo'bi-ua 

Lab-9-ri'nl  Cam'pl 

La-b5'tris,  man. 

Lab'9-ta8,  river. 

L^-bran'deus  6 

La'bi-ax 

La'br9n 

La'br9s 

La-by'c^8 

Lab-y-ne'tya 

Lab-y-rin'thys 

Ij?-caj'na 

Lac-^-ni'tis 

Lac-e-diE'mgn 

La^-e-daem'o-ne^  4 

Lag-e-de-mo'ni-an.^ 

L5^-e-d'ae-mon'i-cus 

La^-e-dffi-mo'ni-i 

L^-ce'd?8 

La^-e-de-mo'Dj-us 

La^-e-re'?,  or  -ri'fi 

La^-e-ta'ni 

La^-e-ta'nj-fi 

Lfi-cha'nj-Lis 

Ijach'9-re§ 

La'che^ 

Lacli'e-si8 

L^-chl'aa 

La<j^i-das 

Lg-ci'del 

L^-ciii'j-^ 

L^-cin-i-en'se^ 

La-cTn'i-um 

L^-cin'i-iis 

Lac-9-bri'g9, 

L^-co'jieg 

L^-co'nj-ri,  and 

La-con 'i-ca 
Lac'rMes 
LSc-rMi  dg^ 
Lac'ri-iie§ 
Lac'rj-tus 
Lfic-tan'ti-u8  1 
Jj^-cy'des 
La'de 
La'de§ 
Lad-9-c6'^ 
Lg,-e'9. 
Lae'cgi 
Lffi'n?is 
Lffi'laps 
Lee'lj-gi 
LiE-li-a'niis 
Lffi'lj-us 

Lre'na,  and  Le-ffi'iigi 
LtE'ne-us 
LBe'ni-us 
Lffi'p^  Mag'na 
Lfi-e'r'tj 
L^-eir'tes 
La-er-tiVde? 


*  Hip'pocrene.  —  This  contraction  of  the  word  into  three  syllables  is  allowable  in  poetry,  but  ahould  be  avoided  in  reading  proae. 
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L^i-er'tj-iis  1 

Lss-po'di-as  3 

Lses-try'g^a  9 

Laes-tryg'9-nB§  2 

Lffi'tg, 

LiE-n''ti-^  1 

Lie-to'ri-^ 

LsB-to'rj-iis 

LEe'tus 

Lte'vi 

LHB-vi'ng 

LtE-vi'nus 

Lce'vj-us 

L5&"i-de5 
Lag'i-nsi 
LSj-j-nl'?,  and 

La.g'9-ras 
L^-gii'sri 
L^-gy'r?,  fT. 

Lag'y-r?i,  JIf,  Py. 

La'i-as  3 
La'js 
La'i-us  3 

L5.1-e-ta''ni-9 
LSm'gi-chua 

Lrim-be'^e 

Ljm-bra'ni 

LS.m'e-don 

LFi-me'ttis 

La'mi-Fi 

La-mi'^-cum  Bel'lum 

La'mi-iE 

La'rai-asj  iE'Ii-us 

La'mi-e 

L?-mi'rus 

LFi-mo'tis 

L?m-pa'di-6 

Lfim-pa'di-us 

L?m-pe-ti'5i,  city. 

L-^m-pe'ti-?  1, woman. 

Lgra-pe'li-e  1 

L^m-pe'ii'-!,  and 

Lam-pl'a 
Lam 'pi-do 
Lam'pi-to 

L?in-p5'ni-5i,  or 

La.ni-po-nl'51 
LFim-po'ni-ijin 
L^m-po'ni-us 
Lam'pri-5s 
L^m-prid'i-ua 
lAm'prp-cief 
Lamp'ti?i-cos,  or  cus 
L^imp-te'rj-j, 
Lim'y-ros 
LS,m'y-ru8 
L?-na'ttig 

L^n-ce'a,  or -cl'a,^  foun- 
tain. 
L3.n'ci-a  1,  town. 
Lan'di-a 
Lan'ga-rus 
Lfin-|l'a 
La-nl^ce 
L9,-nu'vi-um 
La-o-bo'tas 
L^-bo'tus 
L5-oc'9-on 
L?i-5d'3-ra^a 
-L^i-od-a-mi'?. 
Lfi-Sd'j-ce 
L?-5d-j-c5'5i 
L9,-5d-j-ce'ne 
L^-8d'9-cQs 
li^-og'g-nus 

L^-6g'o-re 
Lfi-oin-e-di'^ 
L9.-om'e-d5n 
L?-om-e-d9n-tg'us  (a.) 
L^-om-e-don-ti'a-dfE 
L9-6m  -e-dpn-ti '  ?  -de^ 
La-9-nT'cu3 
Lgi-Sn'9-niS 
L?-Bn-9-me'ne 
Lfi-oth'9-e 
L?-3th'9-e? 
Lip'^-thus 
L^-pS'thya 
La'phrj-3 
Lj-phys'ti-utn 
L^-pid'e-l 
L^-pTd'e-iis 
Lap'j-th^i 
Lap'j-tha3 
Lap  i-thre'iim 
L3.p'i-the9  " 
Lap'htho 
La.p'i-thii=! 
Lar-en-ta'lj-a 
Lgi-r6n'ti-fi  I,  an^Z 
hka-xSn't\-9  1 


La're^ 

Lgi-rl'de^ 

Lfi-ri'ngi 

Lfi-ri'imm 
La'ri-uB 
L9,-ro'n|-gi 
L?-ro'ni-us 
Lkr'ti-ua  1 
Lar-t9-lEe-B'tie 
Lar'viB 

L^-ry"^i-um  1 
La,s'c^-ris 
Las'sj-^  1 
Laa'the-ne^ 
L^s-thg'nj-^,  or 

La.3-the-ni'gi 
La.t'^-gua* 
Lat-e-ra'nua 
Lst-te'ri-um 
Lath'u-rus 
Lath'y-rus 
La-tj-a'lis  1 
La-tj-a'rjs  1 
Lfi-ti'nl 
Lj-Hn'j-us 
Lsi-ti'nya 
La'ti-um  1 
La'tj-us  1 
L9-t5'bi-ua 
Lat-9-bri'gT,  Fr.  K.  Py. 

Lsi-t5b'n~|i,  M. 
L^i-to'i-^  3 
LFi-to'i-de^ 
L^-to'ja 
LFi-to'mj-ffi 
Lri-to'n^ 
Lai-top'9-lls 
L'at-9-re'gi 
L^-to'ua 
La'treua  6 
La'trjs 
La-tu'mi-ffi 
Liu'c9n 
Lslu'co-on 
La.u-d^-mi'^ 
LS,u-do'ni-^ 
Lau-fe'i-?  3 
Lau-fel'I? 
La.u'ia,  Liu're-gi 
L&.u-re'^-cum 
L3.u-reii-ta'l^a 
La.u-rgn'te§  A'gri 
La.u-rer»'ti-a  1 
La.u-reu-ti'ni 
L3m-r6n'ti-us  1 
Ld.u'rence 
L<}-rSn'zo 
Li-u-rSn'turn 
La.a-re'9-lu9 
Lau'ri-Sn,  or  lAu-ri'qn 
LS-u'rpn 
LStu'rys 
La'ug,  river. 
JAus  Ppm-pe'i-Fi  3 
LS.u'3ys 
LS.u'ti"-um  1 
L^u'ty-lae 
L?-ver'nj-um 
La-vj-a'rtKi 
L^-vl'cum 
L^-vin'i-^ 
Lj-vln'i-um,  or 

Lj-vi'nym 
Xfi-vi'nus 
Le'9-de§ 
Le-ffi'l 
Le-ffi'n? 
Le-an'dri-aa 
Le-a-nT'tcE 
Le-ar'chys 
L6b-Kt-^e'^,  or  -di'51 
Leb'e-dos,  or  -dus 
Le-be'n? 
Le-ca'ni-9, 
Le-ca'nj-ua 
Lgc-9-pe'nys 
Le-chfE'ym 
Lgc'ti-us  1 
Lec-to'ri-gi 
Le^'y-tlius 
Le-dae'g. 
Le'^(-o 
Le'i-tus 
Lel'e-ge^ 
Le-ma'nus 
L6m-ni-se-l5'ne 
LSm-9-vi'ce^ 
Le-mo'vi-i 
Lem'u-ve? 
Le-mu'ri-g. 
LSm~u-ra'Ii-9 
Le-nje'ys 
Len-tid'i-us 
Len-ti'nus 
Ijeii'ty-lus 
Le-Sb'?i-te9 
Le-9-bo'te^ 
L5-9-ce'de9 

Le-Bch'^-r5? 


Lg-9-co'ri-on 

Le-oc'r^-te^ 

Le-oc'ri-tu-i 

Le-od'9-mas 

Le-5d'9-cu9 

Le-o'dg^ 

Le-og'9-ras 

Le-o'n? 

Le-p-na'tys 

Le-Sn'j-d^, 

Le-on'j-d§.s 

Le-9n-na'tus 

Le-on'teiis  6 

Le-9n-ti'5i-de§ 

Le-pn-ti'ni 

Le-Sn'ti-iim  1 

Le-5a'ti-us  1 

Le-on-t9-cep  h  '^-I S 

Le-5n-ti?-ceph'9-lua 

Le-on-tod'^-me 

Le-9n-top'o-lj8 

Le-i?n-tych'j-de:J 

Le-5ph'ai^ne^ 

Le-Sph'o-r^ 

Le-o'phrpn 

Le-Sp're-pe^ 

Le-9-prep'i-de§ 

Le-Ss'the-ne^ 

Le-9-troph'i-de9 

Le-9-ty5h'i-cle§ 

Le-phyr'i-utn 

Lep'i-d?i 

Lep'i-dus 

Le-pi'nys 

Le-pon'tj-cu9 

Le-pon'ti-i  1 

Le-po'ri-us 

Le'pre-oa 

Le'pre-iim,  or 

Le'prj-iini 
Lgp'tj-ne^ 
Le'ri-^ 
Le-ri'ngi 
Lfis'bj-^ 
Les'bj-us 
Les'bo-cIe| 
Lga-bo-nl'cys 
Lea-bo'nax 
LSs'che^ 
LSa'p-r? 
Lea-try  g'o-ne§ 
Lea'y-rri 
Le-ta'num 
Le-thae'9 
Le-tliEE'ys 
L6'the 
Le-to'ja 
Le-tri'nl 
Leu-ca'dj-a 
Ley-ca'dj-iig 
Leu-ca'nl 
Leu-ca'^i-on  9 
Ley-ca'te 
Ley-ca'teg 
Leu'ce 
Leu-cip'pe 
Ley-clp'pi-de? 
Le5-C9-^ffi'i  fon'te^ 
Leu'co-l? 
LeLi-co'ne 
Ley-co'ne^ 
Ley-con'i-cus 
Leu-cSn'o-y 
Leu-con'p-tus 
Ley-c6p'e-tra 
Leu-C9-phry''ne 
Leu'cp-plirys 
Leu-c6p'o-]ia 
Ley-co'^i-a  1 
Leu-C9-syr'i-i 
Leu-cos'y-ri 
Leu-coth'9-e,  or 

Ley-co'the-? 
Leu-cy-a'in-as  1 
Leu-tych'i-de^ 
Le-va'nri 
Le-vi'nys 
Lex-a'nor 
Lex-]ph'9,-ne5 
Lex-o'vj-i 
Ltb'y-nE 
Ll-ba'ni-iis 
Lib'51-nus 
LTb-en-ti'nsi 
Lib'e-r? 
Lib-er-a'li-5 
Llb-er-a'Iis 
Lxb-er-a'tya 
Li-be'ri-us 
Li-be'thra 
Li-beth'ri-dSf 
Lib'i-cT,  LT-be'C|-i  1 
Lib-i-ti'tia 
Lib'i-us  Se-ve'rug 
Ll-bon'9-tug 
L)b-9-ph(E-ni'cef 
Li'br? 
Li'bii 
Li-biir'ni-si 


^o   Fr. 


Ll-bUr'nj-dS^ 

Lib'y-^ 

Lib'y-cum  Ma're 

Llb'y-ciis 

Lib-y-phoe-ni'ce§ 

Lib-yo-ti'nus 

Ljc'^-t6§ 

Li'ch? 

Licli'^-de| 

Li'ch^a 

Li'cheS 

Li-ci-a^nys  1 

Li-cin'j-^ 

Li-cln-j-a'nus 

Ll-cin'i-us 

Li^'i-iifig 

Ll-cyni'nj-? 

Li-cyra'nj-ua 

Li'de 

Li-ga^rj-us 

Li-g5,u'nys 

Ll-le'g. 

Iji'ger 

Li'ger,  or  Li|'e-rTs 

Lig'9-ra,8 

Lig'u-ref 

Ll-gu'ri-^i 

Lig-u-ri'nya 

Li-gus'ti-cum  Ma're 

Lig'y-e§ 

Li-^yr'gym 

Li-Tffi'a 

Li-lae'yg 

Lil-y-bcE'um,  or  -911 

Lil'y-be 

Li-ni£e'^ 

Ll-me'nj-fi 

Lini-en-ti'nys 

Li-me'r^ 

Lim-e-ta'nua 

Lim^nffi 

Lim-Dffi'um 

Lirn-na'te 

Ltm-n^-tid'i-fi 

Lim-ni'^-ce 

Lim-ni'9-def 

Lim-nj-o'taB 

Ljm-n5'ni-9. 

Lim-n9-re'5i 

Li-m6'ne 

Lim'9-num,  F.  S.  Ptol- 
emy. 
Li-mo'nura, 
K.  M.  'Py. 

Lim'y-r? 

Lin-ca'gi-I  1 

Lin'g9-ne^ 

Lin-gon'i-cua 

Li'g-de^ 

Lip'ri-rin,  or  -re 

LTp'g-ria 

Lip'a-r6 

Lip-9-do'rus 

Ll-quen'ti-?i  1 

Ljr-CiE'ys 

Li-ri'9-pe 

Ll-sin'i-Sa 

Lit'?-bruin 

Lj-ta'na 

Li-tav'i-cQg 

Lith-p-iso'Ii-Ei 

Li'thrus 

Li-to'rj-ua 

Li-tu'bi-um 

Lit-y-er'saa 

Liv'i-^ 

Liv-i-ne'i-ua  3 

Liv'i-iia 

Liv'y 

Lo'ce-us  1 

Lo'gha 

L9-cha'gys 

Lo'chj-aa 

Lo-co'zy8 

Lo'cri 

Lo'cris 

Lp-cii'ti-iis  1 

L9-gI'um 

L9-goth'e-t5 

Lol-li-a'ims 

Lol'li-? 

L51'li-us 

L9ii-diTi'(-um 

L9n-di'Dum 

Lon'dQn 

Lon-g^-re'nua 

Lpn-^im'a-nSs 

Lpn-gi'iiya 

Lpn-go'ne 

Lon'gu-1? 

Lpn-gun'tj-c? 

Lor'y-ni? 

Lo-toph'Fi-Si 

Lo'us,  or  A'p-uB 

Lox'i-ag  1 

Lu'c^-gua 

Ly-ca'ni 

Ly-ca'ni-51 

Lu-c^-ni'^i-cHs 


Ly-c5n'i-cus 

Ly-ca'ni-us 

Lu-ca'nys 

LiVcan 

Ly-ca'rj-fi,  or Ly-ce'rj-; 

Luc-ce'i-us  3 

Lii'ce-re^ 

Lyce'rj-^ 

Ly-ce'rj-us 

Lu-Cb'tj-iia  1 

Lu'ci^  1 

Eii-ci-a'nua  1 

Lfi '  ci-an 

Lu'ci-fer 

Lu-cife-r^ 

Lu-cil'i-u3 

Lu-cjl'ii-u8 

Ly-ci'n^ 

Ly-cl'9-lua 

liii'cj-ua  1 

Lu-cre'ti-5  1 

Lu-cr6t'i-lie 

Ly-cre'tj-us  1 

Ly-cri'nym 

Ly-cri'iius 

Lu'cris 

Luc-ta'ti-iia  1 

Lyc-tb'rj-us 

Ly-ciil'le-gi 

Lu'cy-rrio 

Lii-cu-mo'ni-us 

Lu-d9-vl'cus 

Lu'dQ-vtc,     Leib'is^ 

Ldu'is 
Lu-en-ti'iiutn 
Lug-du'num 
Lu-gy-vai'lym 
Lu-pei'c^l 
Lu'per-cal,  Shak, 
Lu-per-ca'lj-^i 
Lu'pi-Ss,  or  Lu'pi-9 
Lu-p9-du'nym 
Lus-ci'nys 
Lii-sj-ta'ni-si 
Lu-si-ta'nyg 
Lu'^j-us  1 
Ly-s6'ne^ 
Lus'tri-ciis 
Lu-ta't|-us  1 
Ly-te'ri-us 
Ly-te'ti-Fi  1 
Ly-te'vfi 
Lu-to'ri-ug 
Lyj-o'rj-ua 
Ly-ce'ug 
Ly-bo'tus 
Lyc'a-bae 
Lyc-a-bet'tys 
Lyc-a-be'tys 
Ly-cie'g, 
Ly-CEE'um 
Ly-cse'us 
Ly-ca.m'be5 
Ly-ca'pn 
Ly-ca'9-ne^ 
Lyc-^-o'ni-9, 
Lyc-9-r5'tys 
Ly'ce 
Lyc'e-Sg 
Ly'cgs 
Ly-ce'tua 
Ly-ce'ym 
Ly-chffi'ys 
Lygh'nj-dug 
Lych-nl'tia 
Ly^'ci-?i  1 
Ly<;'i-daB 
Ly-cim'ni-a 
Ly-ci'nys 
Ly"ci-us  1,  or 
Ly-ci'us  (a,) 
Lyc'9-9 
Ly-co'ie-oii 
Lyc-9-me'de^ 
Lyc-9-me'di-uB 
Ly-co'ne 
Lyc-o-ne'sus 
Ly-con'i-de§ 
Ly-co'p«^ 
Lyc-9-phon't6§ 
Lyc'9-phron 
Ly-c5p'9-ns 
Lyc-o-p9-li'te§ 
Ly-co'pus 
Lyc-o-i  e'9 
Ly-co'reiis  6 
Ly-co'ri-Sg 
Ly-co'ria 
Ly-cSs'the-ne 
Lyc-o-sQ'r^i 
Ly-co'tgs 
Lyc-9-ze'a 
Lyc-yr-^i'de§ 
Ly'de 
Lyd'i-^ 
Ly-di^^-deg 
Lyd'i-as 
Lyd'i-us 
Lyg'dgi-mTa 


Lyg'dgt-miiB 

Lyg-9-de8'm^ 

Lym'j-re 

Lyn-cgg'tte 

Lyn-c6s'te§ 

Lyn-ces'tj-us 

Lyii'ceus  (n.)  6 

Lyn-ce'[iB"(aO 

Lyn-ci'dffl 

Lyn-ci'def 

Lyn-c£e'y8 

Lyr'cffi 

Lyr-cre'9S 

Lyr-ce'g,  or  -urn 

Lyr-ce'yg,  or  ci'ya 

Lyr'i-ce 

Lyr'9-pe 

Ly-sa'ni-as 

Lya-fi-nbr'i-dSs 

Ly'se 

Ly-si'fi-de^ 

Ly-Sj-^i-naa's^i  1 

Ly-si'^-nax 


Ly"si-as  1 
Lys'i-cles 


Ly-sic'rEL-te^ 

Ly-sid'i-ce 

Ly-sim'9-che 

Lys-i-ma'chi-?i 

Lys-i-magli'i-de^i 

Ly-sim'a-ghua 

Lys-j-me-ll'g. 

Ly-Bin'o-e 

Ly-sTp'pe 

Ly-sla'trj-tus 

Ly-sit'e-]e§ 

Lys  i-thi'de§ 

Ly-sith'o-u9 

Ly"si-U8  1 

Lys'tra 

Ly-tae'a 

Lyx-e'^ 

Ly-za'nj-Sa 


M. 


Ma'cae 

M5c-Fi-rg'js 

Mac'g-reus  6 

Mfi-ca'ri-a 

Mac'fi-rTs 

M^-ca'ri-iia 

MSc'fi-rSn 

M^-car'tg-tSa 

M^t-ca'tua 

Mac'ci-us  1 

MSij'e-do 

M^^-e-do'ni-? 

Ma^-e-don'i-cus 

MSij-e-do'ni-ua 

Mfi-ce'ria 

Mac-e-ri'nys 

Ma'cS^ 

Ma^'e-t? 

Ma<;'e-tffi 

M^-chie'ra 

M^-ghffi'reQs  6 

M^-chffi'ri-6 

M?i-cli(e'rus 

M^-chan'i'-das 

M^-gha'on 

M9-cha'o-ne§ 

M^-cha'tgs 

Macli-e-lo'ne^ 

Ma-ch^'rus 

M5cti-e-ti'gT 

M9,-cTl-i-a'iuis 

Ma-cor'§.-b9,' Jff. 

M5c-9-ra'b9,  Py. 
Ma' era 
Ma-cri-a'nuB 
M?-crI'nua 
Ma'cris 
Miic'ri-tua 
JIa'cro 
M?-cro'bi-i 
M^-cro'bi-iia 
Mac'r9-chir 
M^-cro'iie^ 
Mac-rpn-ti'chua 
Mac-r9-p9-g6'ne§ 
Mac-ry-ne'^ 
M^c-to'ri-um 
Mac'u-la 
Mac-u-lo'nys 
M^-d-au'r^i ' 
M^-dSs'te? 
M^-de'te§ 
Ma-dj-Ft-nl'tffi 
Mfi-dre'iiT 
Mad-y-Fi-te'ni 
Ma'dy-e§ 
Mad'y-tus 
MfE-au'der 
Mae-a.n'-dri-gi 
Mffl^n'drj-uB 


Mae-ce'njs 

Mje'cj-iis  1 

MiE'di 

MEEd-9-bi-thy'iij  4 

Mie'Ii-us 

Msm-Fic-te'rj-j  4 

MEBn'9-de§4 

Maen'g-l^  4 

Mffi-nal'i-de^ 

Mffin'ri-lSg  4 

Ma3n'ri-lus4 

Mae'njiB 

MjE'ni-ua 

M£En'9-b5i  4 

MiEn-9-bo'r?i  4 

Mee-nom'e-n? 

Mse'npn 

Mae'nya 

Ma3'9n 

Mffi'9-nS9 

MjE-o'nj-g 

MtE-5n'i-dffi 

Mffi-on'j-de§ 

MsE'9-nia 

Mae-o'tDB 

Mffi-6'ti-9  1 

Mffi-ot'i-cug 

Mae-6t'i-de§ 

Mae-o'tjs  Pa'IuB 

Mie'rfi 

MiE'^i-a  Syl'vg  1 

Mai-so'li 

MjE-so'lus 

MEBt'9-n9  4 

Ma3'v)-a 

WcE'vi-iiS 

Mag'gt-bfi 

Mag-a-da'te| 

Mag'do-liini,  or 

Mag-do'lym 
M^-iel'lai 
Mag'e-tBB 
MaI-e-to'bri-51 
Ma'^i 
Ma'|i-u3 

Mag'n^i  Gra;'ci-9  1 
Meig-nSn'ti-iis  1 
Mag'ne^ 
Mfig-De'iji-?i  1 
M^g-ne'te? 
Mgg-nop'o-ljs 
Mag-9n-ti'9-cum 
MFi-iiaI'ce§ 
Ma'i-a  3 

Ma-i-u'ma,  or  -mgs 
Mti-j6-ri-a'nys 
Ma-jo' ri-an 
M^-ju'mfi,  or  -mas 
Mal'^-c^i 
Ma] '9-511  Fi 
Mai-acb-be'Ius 
Ma'l?'^9r-tu'n? 
Mal'fi-lp.s 
M51'clii-on 
Ma'le-gi,  or  M^-Ie'^ 
M^i-lg'b^ 
Mal'e-laB 
M^-le'ne 
Mai -e-ven' turn 
MaMi-^ 
M^-li'^-cua 
Ma'li-i 

Mfi-li-§i-a'nys  1 
Mgl-le'p-lus 
Mal'H-uB 
M^l-lce'? 
Msil-loph'o-ra 
M?-lo'de? 
Mal'th^-ce 
Mal-thl'nya 
M9-lu'ch?t 
Mfil-va'n? 
Mgt-ma'us,  W. 
Mam-er-ci'nns 
Ma'mera 
MFi-mer'the§ 
Mam-er-ti'nfi 
Mam-er-ti'nl 
M5m-er-tl'nys 
M^-mll'i-^ 
M^i-mil'i-l 
M^-mil'i-iis 
Mjm-mffi'? 
Mfim-rao'nja 
Mg-mii-rj-a'nuB 
M9-mu'ri-us 
Mg-niE'thpn 
M?-nas't9-bal 
Man-cT'nuB 
M^n-da'ne,  C.  L.  M.  W. 

Man'd^-ne,  A,Cr.Py. 
M^n-da'ne^ 
Man-de'l? 
Mgn-do'ni-us 
Man'dr9-cle9 
Man-dr9-cli'd^a 
M^n-du'bj-I 
Man-du-bra'ti-us  1 
M^n-du'rj-? 
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Ma'nG^i 

Mdn'e-tho 

Ma'ni-^ 

Man-i-chie'us 

M?-nil'^i-a 

M?-nil'i-Qs 

Man'j-mi 

Ma'nj-us 

Man'li-a 

Man-li-a'n^i 

Man'li-us 

M?in-ne'j-?i  3 

Mrin-ne'i-ns  3 

lVI?in-sue'tus 

M^n-te'um 

Min-ti-El'ne  1 

Man-tj-iie'a 

MSn'ti-neLi's  6 

M^u  titli'e-us 

M5n'ti-us'l 

Man'tu-^ 

M^n-tu-a'iiys 

Mar-^-can'd^ 

Mar'^i-th^i 

Mar'a-thon 

Mar'^-thos 

Mar'ai-thus 

M9-rax'e§ 

Miir-cel-irnus 

Mar'ci-a  1 

Mai'-ci-a'n^  1 

Mar-cj-fi-nop'g-lTa  1 

Miir-ci-a'nijs  1 

M'dr'ci-an 

Mgr-cil-i-a'nys 

M^r-cil'j-us 

Mar'ci-on  1 

Mar'cj-us  1 

Mar-cp-man'nl,  or 

Mfir-com'g-ni 
Mar-cSm'e-res 
Mar'di-?  ■ 
Mar'do-neg 
M^r-do'ni-us 
Ma-re-6t'i-cua 
Ma-re-o'tis 
M'lr-ggt-ri'tii 
Mar-Ji-a'n^ 
iMFir-|tn'i-^ 

Ma'ri-3  {from  Marius) 
M?-ri'9,      the      Virgin 
Mary. 

Ma,-r}-S.m'ne 

Ma-ri-a'na 

Ma-r}-a'n!E  FSs'sje 

Ma-ri-^n-dy'nl 

Ma-ri-an-dy'nym 

Ma-ri-a'num 

Ma-rj-a'nus 

M^-ri'cai  ' 

Mri-rl'cl 

Mar'i-ciig 

Mar-i-da'num 

Ma-ri'n^ 

Ma-rl'nus 

Ma'n-5n 

Mar'i-sus 

Mfi-rl't^ 

Ma-rit'i-m^ 

Ma'ri-us 

Mar'm^-ciag 

Mar-m^-ren'aSij 

M?ir-mar'!-c?i 

M?r-mar'i-diE 

Myr-ma'rj-on 

Mar-Q-bSd'ii-T 

Mar-p-bu'dii-T 

Mar-g-bu'dum 

Mar-o-ne'a 

Mar-p-nil'l? 

Mar-o-nTl'lus 

M^r-pe'?!-?  1 

M^r-pG'sus 

Mar'rea 

Mfir-ru'bi  I 

M'.ir-ry-cI'nT 

Mav-rfi'vi'-um,  or 

i\lar-ri5'bi-um 
M?ir-s<e'us 
Mar's^i-l^ 
Mar'se 
Mara'pi-ter 
Marsy-^  i 
M^r-sy'g-bg 
Mar'sy-as  1 
Mar'ti-a  1 
Mar-ti-a'li9  1 
M'dr'tiql 
Mar-ti-a'nus  1 
Mar-tT^'e-Ti? 
M?r-ti'n?i 
Mjr-tin-i-a'nys  1 
Mar-tl'nus 
Mitr'tj-us  1 
Mar-ty-r5p'9-liS 
Ma'ry-ou 


M^s-iE-sy'li 
Mas-ae-syl'j-i 
M^s-ce'zel 
Mas'clj-sh 
Mas-i-*i'ton 
Mas-i-iiis''s> 
Ma-sis'ti-us 
Ma'^i-iis  Mon§  1 
Mas's9-g9 
M^s-sa*'e-tte 
Mgs-sa'nFi 
M^s-sa'nl 
.  Mas'sj-cus 
Mas-si-e'nl  1 
Mas-sil'j-Ft 
M^s-si'ra 
Mas-sy'lfi 
M^s-sy'lr 
M^s-tram'e-H 
M9S-tu'§i-9  1 
Mas'u-lGs 
Mei-su'ri-us 
M?i-ter-ni-ii'nus 
Mfi-thl'ph 
M?-tid'i-si 
Ma-ti-e'nl  1 
Mat-i-nes's^i 
M^-tin'i-us 
Ma-tT'nus 
Ma'tj-us  1 
Ma-tra'li-a 
Ma'tre-a9 
MFi-trIn'i-5i 
Mfi-trTn'i-ug 
Mri-tri'nus 
MMro'n^ 
Mat'ro-na,  river. 
Mat-r9-na'li-9 
M?t-tl'?i-ci 
Mat'ti-us 
M^-tu'ce-tae 
M^-tu'riis 
Ma-tu'ta 
Mat-u-ti'nus 
Mau'r^ 
Mdu'ri 

Ma.u-ri-ci-a'nus  1 
Mau-rl/'ci-us  i 
Md.u'rlce 
Mau-ri'cys  (n.) 
Miu'ri-cus  (a.) 
MS.u-ri-ta'ni-a  ] 
Mau-ri"ti-us*l 
Mdu'rys 
Mau-ru'§i-9  1 
M^u-ru'^i-i  1 
Miu-so-le'um 
Mau-so'li 
Mau-s5'lus 
Mfi-vbr'ti-a  1 
M^-vor'ti-us 
Mfix-en'ti-us  1 
Max-e'r^,  or  -r^3 
Mfix-e'rffi 
Max-im-i-a'nys 
Max-tm'i-an 
Max-i-mTl-i-a'rici 
Max-i-ml'nFi 
Max-i-mi'nys 
jyidx'i-min 
Max'i-mus 
Maz'a-cg 
Maz'^-ce^ 
Mfi-zae^ys 

Ma-za'reg,  or  Maz'^-rE^ 
Maz'e-ras 
Maz'i-ceg 
Maz'y-^e5 
Me'^-rus 
Mech'^-neus  6 
Me^cis'tefls  6 
Me-cce'nas,  or 

Me-C£E'nas 
Me^-ce-na'te^ 
Mec'ri-d? 
Me-de'a 
M§'de-5n 
Me-des-j-cas'te 
Ma'di-gt" 
Me'di-aa 
M6d'i-eei 
Med'i-cus 
Me-di-9-la'nym 
Me-di'o-lum 
M5-di-o-ma-tri'ce9,    or 
-CI,  ^.  C.  L.  W. 

Me-di-9-mat'ri-ce5,or 
cj/Or.   F.   Fr.  K. 
M.  Py.  S. 
Me'di-on 
Me-di-3x'u-ml 
Med-i-trl'n?. 
Me-do'a-ciia,  or 

Me-du'^-cus 
Med-9-bi-tliy'ni 
Med-g-brl'ga 
M@d'o-cus 
Me-don'ti-as  1 
Me-do'rei 


Med-n-a'n? 

MedV^T 

Me-diil'li-Fi 

Med-yl-li'n? 

Med-ul-ll'nus 

Me-du's?i 

Meg-^-ha'te? 

Meg-9-by'zI 

M6g-^-by'zy3 

Meg'^-cle^  ' 

Mgg-5-cli'dEf 

Meg-9-do'rys 

M5g'9-le 

Me-ga'le-as 

Meg-?-l6'§i-?i  1 

Me-ga'li  Fi 

Meg-^-lop'9-lis 

MSg-9-mii'de 

Meg-^-ni'rfi* 

Meg-^-pen'the^ 

Meg'^i-rg, 

Meg'^-reus  {n.^  6 

Meg-a-re'ys  [a.) 

Meg'51-rig 

Meg-g-rSn'j-de^ 

Me-gas'the-n6§ 

Mgg-a-ti'chys 

Me-|iI'I? 

Me-^is'ti-9 

Me-^is'tj-as 

Me-|is^t9-nus 

Me-ner-da'te^ 

Me-liE'nte 

Me-lae'njs 

Mel-?m-pe'? 

Mel-am-py'p,is 

Mel-an-£hiE'te§ 

Mel-an-£lila3'ni 

Me-ian'c9-maa 

Mgl'9-n5 

Mel'fi-neus  6 

Me-la'ni-^ 

Me-la'ni-on 

Mel-3-nTp'pe 

Mel-^-nip'pi-de? 

Mel-fi-nTp'pys 

MSl-9,-iio'pys 

M§l-a-nos'y-ri 

Me-lan'theus  6 

Me-lan'thi-I 

Me-lan'thi-on 

Me-ian'thi-us 

MS-le-a'^er 

Me-le-ag'rj-de^ 

Me-le-a'grgs 

Mel-e-aan'der 

Mel'e-se 

Me-lg'fi-as  1 

Mel-e-si^'e-ne^,  or  -n? 

Mel'e-tS 

Me-le'tj-us  1 

Me-le'tua 

IVIg'li-9  ■ 

Me-lib'o-cus 

Mel-j-bce'^i 

Mel-i-bffi'us 

Mel-i-cer'tci 

Mel'i-chus 

Me'li-I 

MSl-i-gu'njs 

Me-li'na 

Mel-i-noph'a-gl 

Me'li-or 

Mel'i-sa,  or    se 

Mel-is-se'nys 

Me-lTs^seiis  6 

Mgl'i-t? 

Mel'i-te 

Mel-i~te'na,  or  -ne 

Mel'j-teiis  6 

Mel'i-to 

Me-li'tys,  or  Me-le'tys 

Me'H-us 

Mel-ix-5Ti'di'yS 

Me-lo'bi-us 

Me-lob'9-sJ3 

Mel-p-du'nym 

Mel-Io'n? 

Mel -pi 'at 

Mel-p5m'e-ne 

Me-ma^'e-nl 

M6in'mi-a 

Mem-ml'a-de§ 

Mgm'mi-us 

Mem-non'i-deij 

Mem-np-ni'iini 

Mem-phi'tis 

M6n'^-ce 

Me-iiEBch'mys  4 

IV]en'a-I:is 

Me-nal'ci-das 

Men-a-lTp'pD 

Men-?-lTp'pus 

Me-nan'der 


Mgn'?i-pi 

Me-na'pi-i 

Men'g-p^s 

Men-clie're^ 

Mgn'Sbf 

Meii'e-cleg 

M^n-e-cli'de^ 

Men-e-co'Iys 

Me-nec'r^-te^ 

MSn-e-de'mys 

Me-ng^'e-tas,  or  -t«§ 

Men-e-l^-1'9 

MSn-e-la'ys 

Me-nem'ri-gliua 

Me-ne'ni-Gs 

M6n'e-piiron 

Me'ne^ 

Me-n6s'theus,  or 

iVInes'theus  6 
Me-nes'the-i  Pbr'tys 
Me-nes'thi-iis 
Me-nes'tra-tus 
M6n'e-tas' 
Me-nex'e-nus 
Me-nlp'pj-de^ 
Me'ni-ua 
Me-n6ch'9-re? 
Men-9-d6'rus 
Me-nod'o-tus 
Me-noe'cefis  (n.)  6 
Men-oe-ce'us  (a.) 
Mejice'tea 
Men-oe-tT'fi-de^ 
Me-noe'tj-iis  1 
Me-no^'e-.ne§ 
Me-noph'j-lus 
Men't6§ 
Men'ty-rea 
Me-phl'tjs 
Mer-ca'tdr 
Mer-cu'ri-iis 
M'4r'cu-rij 
Me-ri'g-neg 
Mer'me-ros,  or  -r&a 
Merm'n^-diE 
Mer'my-das 
Mer-o-brl'c^i 
Mer^9-e 
Mer'y-pe 
Mer'9-pTs 
Mer'u-la 
Me-skb'a-tii^ 
Me-sa'hi-us 

Me-sa'pi-ri 

Me-ssLu'bi-us 

Me-sfim'brj-^ 

Me-ae'ne 

Mes'9-a 

Mes-o-me'de§ 

M  es-o-po-ta'm  i-^ 

Mea'pi-Ig 

Mes-sab'fi-tffl 

Mes-aa'l^ 

Mes-s?-li'n? 

MSs-s^-li'nus 

Mes-sa'n? 

Mes-sa'pi-51 

Mea-sa'pus 

Mgs'sMis 

Mes'se 

Mes-se'ja 

Mes-se'ne,  or 

Mes-ae'n^ 
Mes-se'ni-5 
Mes-se'ni-5 
Mes-se'niis 
Mes'sj-us  1 
Mes-so'gia 
Me-s5'la 
Mgt'pi-bus 
Me-tag'e-ne^ 
Met-^-^it'ni-a 
Met'a-gon 
Met-?-gf)-iiT'tis 
IVIet-a-mpr-pho'sis 
Met-9-nflR'^ 
Met-a-ni'ra 
Met-a-pon-tT'nt 
Met-a-pon'tym 
Met-a-pon'tua 
Me-tau'rya 
Me-te'lia 
Met-el-ii'nym 
Met-e-re'? 

Me-tha'na,   Cr.  M.  P. 
Pv.  S. 

M6th'^-na,  C.  L.  W. 
Me-tlia'pus,  Py. 

Meth'Kt-pua,  L. 
Me-thi'pn 
Me-tlio'di-ua 
Me-tho'ne 
MSth'p-rei' 
Me-thu'ri-de? 
Me-tbyd'ri-um 
Me-tj-a-du'aai  1 
Me-tTl'i-gi 
Me-til'i-i 


Me^i'Iia 

Me-tll'i-us 

Me-ti'(?-chn3 

Me-ti'yiT 

Me'tj-us  1 

Met-9-chi'ttt 

Me-tGe''cj-^  1 

Me-to^pe 

Me-to'pya 

Mgt'9-r65 

Ms'tr? 

Met-rji-gyr'te 

Me-tro'a 

Me-tro'bi-ua 

Met'ry-cie^ 

Met-r9-d6'rus 

Me-troph'a-ne^ 

Me-tr5p'9-li3 

Me-tro'ura 

Mgt'tj-ua 

Me-tu'lym 

Me-va'nj-^ 

Me'vi-ua 

Me-zgn'ti-ua  1 

Mez-e-tu'lus 

Ml-9-co'ru3 

Mic-C9-tr6'gu8 

Ml-c5'? 

Mi-ce'lae 

Mi'cha-el 

Mi"ci-o  1 

Mjc'y-thus 
Mid-^-e'um,  or  -i'gu 
MiMe 

Mi-de'a,  nymph. 
Mi-de'9,    or    Mid'e-; 

city. 
Mid'i-as 
Mi-e'z^ 
Mi-Ia'nj-on 
Mi-le'?j-i  1 
Mi-le'^i-ua  1 
Ml-le't4-9  1 
Mi-le'ti-um  1 
Ml-le't9S,  or  -tna 
Mil 'j -5a 
Mil'i-ghua 
Mi-Ii'nus 
Mil-i-5''ni-9 
Mil-i-o'nj-us 
M(-liz-i-^e'ris 
Mi-lo'nj-ua 
MTl'pbi-o 
Mil-tl'9-dc§ 
Mil'vj-ua 
MTl'y-aa 
Mi-mai'l9-ne9 
Mim-ne'dua 
Mln'ci-ua  1 
Min'd?i-rus 
Mi-ne'i-de§ 
Mi-ner'v^ 
Mln-er-va'li-^ 
Mi-ner'vi-us 
Min-er-vi'n^i 
Min'i'-o 
Min-na3'I 
Mi-no'^ 
Mi-no'i-de^ 
Ml -no' is 
Min-9-tau'rus 
Min'the 
Min-tUr'nie 
Mi-nu-ci-a'nys  1 
Ml-nu'ci-iis  1 
Mi-nu'ti-^  1 
Ml-nu'tj-us  1 
MTn'y-ffi 
Min'y-as 
MTn'y-cus 
Min-y-1'51 
Min'y-tus 
MTr'9-ce§ 
Mir-9-brl'gfi 
Ml-aag'e-Tie^ 
MTa-af-^yr'i-de^ 
Mla'ce-ra 
Mi-se'num 
Mi-ae'nys 
Mis-^e'te^ 
Mi-sith'e-ua 
Mith-rsi-cSn'se^ 
M]th-ra-da'te§; 
Mi'tliraa 
Mi-tlire'ne? 
Mith-ri-da'te^ 
Mith-ri-dat'i-cua 
Mith-ri-da'tja 
M  itli-ry-bsir-za'n  65 
Mit-y-lg'iiffi 
MTt-y-lS'ne 
Mi-zEe'i 
Mna-sal'ce§i  5 
IVIna'ae-aa  5 
Mna'§i-as  1,  5 
Mnas'i-cle^  5 
Mn9-s'il'9-clius  5 
Mn^-Sip'pf^daa  5 


Mn^-aith'e-us  5 
Mn58-i-tl'mys5 
Milfi-sy'lys  5 
Mn^-syr'j-5m  ^ 
Mne-mi'ym  5 
Mne-mSn'j-de?  5 
Mne-moa'y~n6  5 
Mne-sar'ghus  5 
Mnea-i-bu'lya  5 
Mnes'j-cle^  5 
Mn6s-|-da'mus  5 
Mnes-j-dS'raya  5 
Mnes-!-la'us  5 
Mne-sil'9-chua  5 
Mne-8]m'?*-che  5 
Mne-Bim'^-clius  5 
Mne-Bjph'i-tus  5 
Mne-sitli'e-Ss  5 
Mnga'theus  5,  6 
Mnes'thi-us  5 
Mnea'ti-fi  5 
Mo-^-bi'tBB 
M9-ag'e-te? 
Mo-9-pher'ne^ 
My-cor'e-tJB 
Mod-es-'ti'nua 
Mo'dj'-a 
Mod'9-nH8 
Moe'ci-^  1 
Mce'di 
Mce'nys 
Moe'gii 
Mce-on'j-de^ 
MfE'r^L 

Mce-rai*'e-iie§ 
Moe-ra|'e-te§ 
,    Mcc'ria 

Moer'9-cle§  4 
Mce'^j-51  1 

■  Mce'sys 
My-gun'tj-^  1 
Mog-un-ti'fi-cum 
M9-|y'ni 
Mp-Ii'fi,  or  -le'a 
M9-li'9n 

MQ-Ii'o-ne 

My-li'p-ne^ 

My-loe'js 

My-lbr'ghus 

Mo-los'sj-^  1 

M9l-pa'dj-9' 

M9l-pag'9-raa 

Mol'peus  6 

Mol-y-cre'ym 

M9-lyc'rj-5i" 

M9-l^c'r!-Sn 

M9-ly'rus 

M9-na'chi-um 

Mon'9-chus 

Mg-naj'se^ 

M9-n£E'3ua 

Mg-ne'sS^ 

Mg-Ub'sua 

M9-ne'tfi 

Mon'i-c?i 

Mon'i-m? 

Mon'i-inua 

M6n-9-ba'zus 

Mon-9-dac'ty-lus 

M6n'9-diia 

Mo-nce'cys 

M9-no'Ie-us 

Mo-nom'^-ghus 

Mon'y-mus 

Mo-nSph'9-^e 

My-nopli'j-lus 

M9-n6s'cc-lI 

My-Tioth-e-li'tae 

Mon-ta'nys 

Mon'y-chus 

M5n'y-nius 

M6p'si-um  I 

Mop-s6'pi-a 

Mop'ao-pus 

Mop-sy-cre'ne 

Mop-sy-ea'tj-^  1 

Mor-gaii'ti-um  1 

Mor-^en'ti-a  1 


Myr-^i-'te? 

Mor-i-m^'ni 


r-i-me'ne 
MSr'i-nl 
Mor'i-nus 
M5H-tas'gus 
Mo'ri-ua 
Mbr'pheus  6 
Mbr'aj-miis 
Mor'y-chiia 
Mos'sliii 
Mos'chi 

MGs'ghi-ri  Mon'te? 
Moa'chj-on 
Mos-chy-pu'lya 
Mos'chus 
Mo'^e^  ' 
Mos-sy-nce'cl 
Mys-te'ni 
M9-sy'chlys 
Mos-y-noe'cl 
My-sy'ni 


My-tho'ne 

Mo-tj-e'ni  1 

Mo'ty-ei  1,  A  L.  M.  S. 

My-ty'^i,  fV. 
Mox-y-e'n^ 
Mo'y-86s 
Mu-ci-a'nys  1 
Mu'cj-iis  i 
Mu'cree 
Mu-^jl-la'nys 
Mulxj-ber 
Mu'lu-clia,  oj; 

My-lu'ghg 
MuI'vj-uB  Ponf 
Mum'mi-u3 
Mu-na'tj-ua  1 
My-nl'tua 
My-nych'i-9 
Mu'ny-ghus 
My-rae'n^ 
Myr-cib'i-i 
My-re'n^ 
Mu-re'tua 
Mu-rj-du'num 
Myr-gan'ti-a  I 
Myr-ra'nua 
Mur-rhe'nys 
Mur-rhi'n?. 
MUr'tj-9  1 
Mu'§9,  jj.n--t6'ni-u3 

Mu'^JE 

Mu-^as'ya 

My-B5^'e-te| 

My-§ie'& ' 

Mii-§e'ym 

Mu-3i-ca'nya 

My-36-nj-a'nus 

My-so'ni-u8  Ru'fuB 

Mys-te'I^ 

MQ'te 

Mu'ti'-gi  1 

Mu-ti'c? 

Mii-til'i-^ 

Mu'tj-lus 

Mu'tj-n? 

My-ti'ne? 

My-ti'nus 

Mu'ti-ua  I 

Mu-tu'nya 

My-tua'cffi 

MQ'ty-ce 

My-ze'ris 

Myc'j-Ig 

Myc-^-16s's93 

My-ce'n^ 

My-c6'nie 

My-c6'ne 

Mj-ce'neua  6 

M^^-e-n'nys 

My^-i-ber'n? 

My9'i;-thu3 

Myc'9-ne 

Myc'y-nos 

My-gc'pho-ris 

My-e'nya 

Myg'g-le 

Myg'dg-ne^ 

Myg-db'ni-a 

Myg-dSn'i-de§ 

Myg'do-niis 

My'i^-grua 

My-io'de§ 

Myl'fi-Sfi 

My'le§ 

My'leua  6 

Myn'd9-ne^ 

My'ne? 

Myn'the§ 

Myn'i-ae 

My '9-1159 

My-9-ne'sy3 

My-o'ni-^ 

Myr'9-ce 

Myr'a-ce§ 

Myr-ci'nya 

Myr'ge-t£E 

My-rl'c? 

My-ri'ce 

My-ri'cys 

My-ri'na. 

Myr'j-nus  (71.) 

My-ri'nya  (a.) 

Myr'i-ce' 

Myr-i-on'y-msi 

Myr-ie'9 

Myr-mec'i-de§ 

Myr-me''ci-um  1 

Myr'mj-dSn 

Myr-mid'o-ne§ 

My-ro-ni-a'nys 

My-r6n'i-de?" 

My-ro'nus 

Myr'rhi-'n? 

Myr'rhj-nQa 

Myr'BJ-lu3 

Myr'sj-nua 

Myr'ta-le 

Myr'te-ri,  Venus. 

Myr-te'n,  city. 
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Myr'tj-lls 

Myr'ti-lua 

Myr'ti-um  1 

Myr-to'um  Ma're 

My  r- to' us 

Myr-tuii'li-um  1 

Myr-tii'sj 

Mys'ce-los 

My"?j-?  1 

My"§i-u3  1 

My  s  -9-m9-ced  'p-nS^ 

Mys-tai'i-dii^ 

Mys'te^ 

Mytli'e-cu8 

My-thid'j-ce 

Myt-i-le'ne 

My-tis'trgi-tus 


N. 


Nab-^r-za'n5§ 
Nab-j-tJB'i 
Nab-?-thK'a 
Nab'51-the^ 

Nic'9-le 

Nac-9-le'9,  or  -il'? 
Nac'9-ne 
Nac'r^-s.? 

Nie'nj-? 

Nae'vi-fis 
Ncev'9-lus  4 
NSg'^-r?. 

N^i-^e'rl,  or  -fii'ri 
Ng-ndn-^r-va'ti,  or 

Na-h^r-va'li,  Fr.  K. 

Na-h^r-va'li,  Sch. 

N^-har'v5t-li,    ^.   F. 
M.  W. 
JV^-i'^-deg 
Na'i-^s  3 
N^-mu's? 
N?m-ne't«5 
Nan-9-gu'nfi 
N^n-ne'j-us  3 
N?n-ne't55 
Nan-tui-a'te§,  or  -ta3 

Nap'^-ris 

Niji-pa'tj 

Na'pe 

N^i-pg'gus 

Napli'i-lus 

Nfi-po'c^ 

N^-rag'^-r^ 

N^-ra'v?s 

Nfir-bo'n? 

N'ir'g?,-ra 

Nfi-ro'n? 

N^r-the'cjg 
N^-ry"ci-5  1 
Nar'y-ciis 
Nas'si-mon 
Nas-ri-rao'n6g 
NSLs'cj-o  1,  or 
Na'ti-6  1 

N9-sid-j-e'nu8 
N^-sid'i-3s 

N^-ta'Ij-? 

Nci-taHis 

N^iu-bol'i-de^ 

Nau:'b9-lus 

JVSiu'cles 

N9Lu-cli'de§ 

Na.u'c9-15s 

N9iu'cr^-te9 

JSr3iu'cr&-ti3 

Na.u-cy'de5 

Na.u'19-cli? 

NWIo-ghum 

Nau'lp-chus 

NStu-i^c'tum 

NS.u-pS.c'tys 

Nlu'pli-^  * 

Naiu-pli'^i-de? 

N-d.u'pli-0s 

Na,u^pli-u8 

Nlu-pbr't^s 

Na.u-sTc'51-^ 

NJlu'sj-clei 

N3.u-si-ni'ciis 

NaU-siph'^-ne^ 

NS,u-sis'trfi-tj 

Nau-sith'9-e 

Na.u-sith'9-us 


Na'vj-ua 

N?-za'ri-u9 

Na-zi-jn-ze'nys  1 

JVa-zi-dra'zen  1 

Ne-ffi'r? 

N^-oe'thys 

Ne-al'ce 

Ne-^n-dri'-* 
Ne-Sp'^-phoB 
N?-5p'9-lis 
Ne-ar'chus 
■  Ne-br6'd5§ 
Ne-broph'9-ne 
Ne-broph'9-nos 
NSb'u-I? 
Ne-c6s'si-^a 
Ne'chSs 
Ne-crop'9-lis 
Nec-tan'g-bis 
Nec-tan'e-bSe 
Nec-ta'ri-u8 
N6c-ti-be're^ 
Ne-cy"§i-^  1 
Ne-i'tte 
Ne'leus  (n.)  6 
Ne-le'us  (a.) 
Ne-li'de^ 
Ne-nioe'^ 
Ne-mlu'siiS 

Ne-me'a,  or 
Ne'rae-^,  games. 

Nem'e-SFi 

Ne-me-^i-a'nus  1 

Nem'e-sis 

Ne-rae'^i-us  1 

Ne-me'te^ 

Ne-me'us  (a.) 

Ngm-9-ra'Ii-^ 

Ne-9-bu'le 

Ne-9-CEes-a-re'3  4 

Ne-och'9-bTs 

Ne-p-clio'rus 

Ne'9-cle9 

Ne-9-cli'def 

Ne-oc'9-ros,  or  -rus 

Ne-og'e-nes 

NS-9-lJi'iis 

Ne-om'a-gus 

Ne-9-in«'ni-a 

Ne-9-mS'ris 

Ne-pn-tj'cligs 

Ne'9-phron 

Ne-oph'y-tus 

Ne-9p-tol'e-mu5 

Ne'9-ris 

Ne~o'the-us 

Ne^pe 

Nep'e-te 

Ne-pha'li-^ 

N6ph'e-le 

Neph-e-Ie'is 

Neph'e-lis 

Neph-e-rl'te^ 

Ne-pi'^ 

Ne-po-tj-S-'nua  1 

N§p-tii-na'Ii-si 

Nep-tu'nj-fi 

Nep-ty-nl'ne 

Nep-tu'ni-um 

Nep-tu'ni-us 

Nep-tu'nus 

jsrsp'tune 

Ne-ra'tj-us  1 

Ne-re'j-de^ 

J\re're-tdf 

Ne-re-i'ne 

Ne-re'is,  or  Ne're-is 

N^-re'j-us  3 

Ne-re'tum 

N5'reu8"(/i.)  6 

Ne-re'us  (a.) 

N6r'i-cum,  or  -cus 

Ntj-rj-e'ne 

JVe-ri'ne  ' 

NG'rj-o  " 

Ner'j-phus 

Ne-n'tffi 

Ner'j-tos,  or  -tus 

N6r'j-tura 

Ne'vj-um 

Ne'rj-us 

Ne-ro'ni-j 

Ner-t9-brx'g?i 

N6r-y-Ii'nLia 

Ner'y-lum 

Niir'vi-i 

Ner'vj-us 

Nes-Slc'ti-um  1 

Ne-ste'?,  OT-  -e 

Ne-si'deg 

Ne-sim'^-chu9 

]Ve-iji-o'p?^l 

Ne-^i-6^te5  1 

Ne-so'pe 

NSs'pe-t5s 


N?8-85'ni9 

Nes't9-cle? 

N?s-tor'!-d«9 

Nes-to'ri-Us 

Neu'rl 

Nl-C£e'5i 

Ni-cffin'e-tiis  4 

Ni-c5g'9-ras 

Ni-ca'n9r 

Ni-car'chus 

Ni-cS.r'e-te 

Nic-sr-thi'd:^ 

Ni-ca't9r 

Ni-cat'9-ris 

Ni'c? 

Ni^-e-pho'rj-um 

Ni<i-e-pho'ri-us 

Nl-c6pli'9-riis 

Ni-c6r'^-tus 

Na9'e-ros 

Ni-ce't^s 

Ni-ce'teS 

NIc-e-te'ri-3, 

NV'ci-^  1 

Nj-cl'fi-de^ 

Ni"ci-as  1 

Ni-clp'p? 

Nic-9-bu'le 

Nic-9-bu'liJs 

Ni-c5cli'j-re§ 

Nic'9-cle§ 

Nl-coc'r5i-t5§ 

Ni-co'cre-on 

Nic-9-da'mLis 

NiCH?-de'mus 

Nic-9-do'rus 

Ni-cod'r9-mii3 

NTcHj-la'us 

Ni-co'Ie-os 

Ni-col'9-chus 

Nl-com'9-chFi 

Nic-9-m5ch'i-de§ 

Ni-com'5i"chus 

Nic-9-me'(le^ 

Nic-9-me-di'a 

JSTic-Q-mS' di-a 

Ni-co'nj-^,  or  -iiin 

Ni-coph'a-ne^ 

NIc'9-plion 

Nic'9-phron 

Ni-cop'o-lls 

Nj-cos'tlie-ne^ 

Nl-cos'tra-ta,  or  -tC 

Nl-cos'tr^-tiis 

Nl-cot-e-le'a 

Ni-cot'e-leg 

Ni-coth'9-e 

Nl-|id'!-us 

Ni-fl'r? 

Ni-grG'tE 

Ni-gre^te^ 

JVi-grl'n? 

Ni-gri'nus 

Ni-pri'tae 

Ni-la'm9n 

Nl'leus  6 

Nl-lo'te^ 

JVi-15x'e-nus 

Nin'e-ve 

Nin'j-5s,  or  NIn'y-as 

Nin'ni-us 

Nin'9-e 

Nln'y-Ss 

Ni'9-be 

Ni-phffi'us 

Ni-pha'tg^ 

Ni'plie 

Ni'reus  6 

Ni-SEK'e 
Ni-SEe'us 
Ni-s6'i-^  3 
Ni-se'i3 
Nis-i-be'nus 
Nis'i-bi8 
Ni-so'pe 

Nj-sy'ros,  or  -rus 
Nl-te'tjs 

JVl-ti-6b'ii-gea  1,  Fr.  L. 
W.  (t.  V.) 
Ni-ti-9-bri'ges  1,  K. 
M.  Pij. 
Ni-to'crjs 
Nit'rj-? 
Ni-va'ri-? 
Ni-v5m'9-giis 
N9-bil'i-or 
Noc-Ti-lu'c? 
Noc-tu-l'nus 
No-di'nu9 
N9-do'tijs 
Np-e'mpn 
No -e 'tus 
NQ-la'nus 
Nom'?t-dS5 
No'msB 
N8m-en-ta'nu8 


i-lus 


No'mi-i 

No'nii-us 
N9-mopli'y-lai 
N9 -moth'? -tie 
N5n-9.-cri'nya 
N9-na'crJ3,  Fr.  S".  M,  S. 

Non'^i-crls,  j3.  C. 
No'nffi 
No-ni-a'nys 
NS'ni-us 
N8n'nj-iis 
Non'np-sus 
No'pj-9j  or  Cno'pj-j  5 
N9r-ba'n^ 
N9r-ba'nLis 
N9-ri"cj-i  1 
N5r'i-cum 
JVbr'ti-s  1 
Nos-9-c9-ml'tim 
N5s'9-rfi 
No'ti-uin  1 
N9-va'rj-9 
N9-va-tj-a.'nua  1 
J^Q-v&'tiqn 
Np-va'tus 
No-vem-pa'gi 
No-vem-pop'u-lXs 
Np-vern'sj-Ieg 
N5v'e-rus 
N9-ve'§i-um  1 
N6-vi-9-dii'num 
No-vj-om'a-gura 
No-vj-om'^-gus 
No'vi-um 
No'vj-ua 
N5v-9-c6'mum 
N9-vom'?-gua 
Nu'bffi 
Nii-ce'ri-fi 
Nu'cj-us  1 
Nu'criE 
Xu-ith'9-n5|,  F.  M.  W. 

iN'u-i-th6'ne§,  A.  Fr, 
K. 
Nu-ma'na 
Nii-man'ti-fi  1 
Nu-man-ti'na 
Nu-man-ti'nus 
Nu-ma'nua  Rem', 
Na'ma  P9m-pir!-us 
Nu'me-ne^ 
Nu-me'ni-fi,  or 

Ne-9-me'nj-^ 
Nu-me'nj-us 
Nu-me'ri-g, 
Nu-me-ri-a'nus 
Nu-me'ri-us 
Nii-ini"ci-us  1 
Nu-mi'cus 
Nu'mj-da 
Nu'mi-dae 
Nii-niid'i-a 
Nu-mid'i-cus 
Nu-mid'i-us 
Nii-mi-^i-a'nus  1 
Nu-ml"§i-us  i 
Nu'mj-tbr 
Nu-mj-to'rl-us 
Wu-mo'ni-Ga 
Nun-co're-u3 
Nun'di-n^i 
Nun'di-n£8 
NUr'sEe 
Niir'si-a  1 
Nu'trj-ci 
Nyc-te'is 
Nyc-te'ii-ri 
Nyc-te'Ij-us 
Nyc'teus  6 
Nyc'ti-lo8 
Nyc'tMua 
Nyc-tim'e-nG 
Nyc'ti-mtia 
Nym-bre'um 
Nym'phte 
J^ym-phs 
Nyin-plia3'um 
Nym-phae'us 
Ny  m-plii  d -i -a'n  lis 
Nym-phid'j-us 
Nyni-pli9-d6'rns 
Nyra-ph9-lep'teij 
Nym-ph6m'a-ne5 
Nyp'si-u8  1 
Ny-sfe'us 
Ny-se'j'-iis  3 
Ny-8e'9n,  or  -urn 
Ny'seus  6 
Ny-sl'j-deg 
Ny"8j-a3  PBr'tEB"  1 

Ny"Bi-as  1 

Ny-3T*'e-n?i 

Ny-srr9a 
Ny"8i-u8  1 
Nys-se'nus 
J^ys'sm 


o. 


0'9-nus 
0-a'ri-Sn 
0-'ir'se§ 
O'^-rus 

O'^-sTs,  A.   C.  Cr,  Fr. 
L.  K.  M.  Sch.  W. 
Q-a'sie,  Py. 
Q-ax'e§ 
Ob'9-d& 
fib'9-das 
Ob'ri-mSa 
Ob'rj-mo 
6b'rj-mus 
5b's?-quen? 
Ob-ul-tro'nj-us 

8-ca'Ie-fi,  or  Oc-j-li'? 
-ca'le-iE 
6c-ca'^!-6  1 
O-ce'g-n? 
O-ce-an'j-de^,  and 

0-ce-Fi-nit'j-de§  1 
o-ce-?i-ni'ne  1 
O-ce-^-ni'tjs  1 
O-ce'^-nus 
6-ce'H  3 
6-c5'li8 

6-c61-Io-du'rnm 
6c'e-lum 

O-elie'nj-us 

6-c]i6'^i-us  1 

^^Ti'l-miis 

Och'r9-Ti^ 

O'^hus 

<5cii-y-ro'm^ 

O-co'lyra 

O-cre'si-51 1 

O-cric'9-15 

6-cric'u4um 

O-crid'j-on 

6'cris 

0-cri"^i-?  1 

6c-t3-C]i'i-us 

Oc-t9-ve'nus 

Oc-ta'vj-fi 

Oc-ta-vi-a'nus 

Oc-ta'vi-us 

6c-t9-du'riis 

Oc-t9-£e'sa 

Oc-tol'9-pliiim 

0-cy'a-lu3 

0-cyp'e-te 

d-cyr'p-e 

6d'9-ti3 

Od-e-na'tus 

O-de'ym 

6-di'nua 

O-di'te? 

O'dj-ua 

Od-o-a'cer,^.  JW.  S.W. 

O-do'^-cer,  C. 
0-io'c^ 
<5d-9-man'ti 
Od'9-ne^ 
6d-9-thaB'us 
Od'ry-sffi 
Od-ys-se'?. 
bd'ys-sey 
6d-y8-se'uin 
O-dya'seiis  6 

GE'^-ger 

CE'^-grus,  or  Oil-a'grus 

CE-Sn'the,  and 

CE-an-thl'a 
OE-^n-tbe'? 
CE-^n'the-iE 
CE'?i-so 
CE'Sx 
CE-ba'l!-9 
GE-b5l'j-dc§ 
CEb' 9-128  4 
CEb'9-re§  4 
CEb'a-sus  4 
OE-bo'tas 
OE'bveus  6 
CE-cIia'li-9 
G3'cleus  6 
CE-cli'de^  4 
O-e'clus 

CEc-u-me'ni-Hs  4 
CE-dip'9-de5 
OEd-j-po'di-a  4 
a!]d-}-p9-dl'on  4 
CEd-i-pod-i-on'i-de^  4 
QEd'i'-pUs  4 
CE'me 
CE-na'n'the^ 
CE'ne 
CE'ne-? 
OEn-e-o'ne  4 
OE'neus  (v.)  6 
CE-ne'iis  (a.) 
Oil-nl'^-dBe 


CE-ni'deS 

CEn'9-^  4 

CE-nom'g-Qs 

a3'n9n 

CE-n5'ne,  or  -n^ 

CE-noph'y-tg, 

CE-n6'pj-9 

CE-nop'f-de| 

CE-no'pj-on 

CE-no'tri 

Oil-iio'tri-? 

CE-not'ri-de^ 

CE-n5t'r9-pBE 

CE-no'trus 

CE-nQ'sT- 

GE-9-ba'zu8 

OiJ-ol'y-cus 

QD-o'nus 

O-er'9-e 

d^s-trym'nia 

CE-sy'me 

CE'tFi 

CEt'y-lus,  or 

CEt'y-lum  4 
O-fil'li-us 
dg-dol'^-pis 
Og-do'rus 
(5|'e-n68 
Og-io'a^ 
6g'mi-ii8 
0-go'^ 
O-gul'nj-ei 
0-gul'nj-u8 
6g'y-S6? 
O-^yfi-? 

O-eyg'j-die 

6^'y-ri8 

O'j-cle^ 

0'j-cleu8  6 

O-I'leus  6 

6-i-li'a-de^ 

0-i-li'de§ 

Ol'^-ne 

O-la'nus 

Ol'b^-sV 

Ol-be'lua 

6l'bj-9  ■ 

5l'bi-u8 

5l'ca-de§ 

Ot-£hfi-chi'te^ 

01-£hin^i-fim 

0-le''a-ro8,  or 

'_  O-lT'^-rSa 

C)-l'e-a3'ti'ym 

O-len'i-de^ 

O-le'iii-e 

0-]e'nj-us 

6l'e-nos 

6l'e-num 

Ol'e-nus 

51 'e -rus 

O'le-um 

Ol-i-^r'tus 

0-lin'i-£E 

6l-i-Si'p6,  or 

01-y-sip'po 
Ol-i-tin'|l 
0-li'z9n 
Ol'li-iia 
Ol-lov'j-co 
6l'mi-je 

Ol-ml'us,  or  01-m5'us 
01-m6'ne§ 
Ol'o-crSs 
Ol-9-phyx'us 
5l'9-rus 
O-los'trEB 
0-iu'ru8 
6-lyb'ri-us 
6l-ym-pe'iie 
0-lym'pi-?i 
6l-ym-pi'9-d55 
O-lym'pi-SB 
6-lym'pi-ciis 
6-lym-pj-e'um 
O-lym'pi-o 
O-lym-pi-9-do'rijs 
O-lym-pi-o-ni'cS^ 
O-lym-pi-os'tlie-nE^ 
(^-lyra'pi-us 
Ol-ym-pQ's^ 
O-ly'r^s 
0-ly'zon 
O-ma'rj-us 
fim'bri-ci 
6in'bri-os 
Om-bro'n65 
6m'9-le,  or  Hom'p-le 
5m-9-pha'gi-a 
5m'phfi-ce 
Om'plia-le 
Om-pha'li-on 
6m'pha-lo3 
O-ns'um,  or 

O-ffi'ne-um 
5n'fi-^er 
On'a-rus,  M.  Py. 

0-na'rus,  W. 
0-nas'i-mus 


On'^t-sua 
O-na'tgs 
6n-ce'um 
6  n -clip's -mi'tef 
On-cli6s'tua 
On'^heiis  6 
On'cti9-e 
O-ne'um 
6n-e-eic'ri-tua 
O-nfis'i-mus 
6n-e-sip'pua 
O-ne'^i-us  1 
6-ne't9r 
6n-e-t6r'i-de5 
O-nl'flU 
0-ni'um 
6n'9-b9 
O-nob'51-iaa 
6n-9-ch6'iiyiS 
O-nSm'^-cle^ 
6n-9-mac'ri-tus 
On-p-mar'chua 
On-9-mas-^Sr'j-de§ 
On-9-mas'tus 
On'9-phas 
OB'9-phi8 
5n-9-s5n'der 
O-riug'n^-thua 
6-nu'phjs 
0-iiy'teg 
0-ny'the| 
O-pa'lj-9 
O-pel'i-cSs 
6ph'e-15B 
0-ph'e'li-5n 
6-ph61'te5 
O'phj-? 
O-phi'fi-d^y 
O-plii-a'nus 
0'plii-§8 
O-phj-o'de? 
0-phi'9n 
6-phi'9-ne5 
O-phi'9-neus  6 
0-pli!-on'i-dG§ 
O'phis 
t^ph-j-te'^ 
Q-plii'teg 
6-phj-u'chus 
O-piii-ii's^ ' 
5ph-ry-n5'iim 
Op') -CI 
g-pT^'e-1151 
0-pU'i-uS 
0-pi'mai  Spo'Ii-51 
C-pint-j-a'nus 
0-pim'i-us 
6p-is-tlioc'9-ma3 
Op'i-ter 
<5p-i-ter-^i'ni 
O-pi'te^ 
6p'9-is 
O-po'ne 
6-po'peus  6 
O-por'i-niis 
6p'pj-a 
Op-pi-5ii'i-cu8 
Op-pj-a'uua 
hp'pi-qn 
Op-p'id'i-ua 
6p'pi-dum  No'vum 
Op'pi-us 
Op-tii'tua 
Op'ti-mua 
O-piin'ti-a  1 
6-rac'u-lum 
O-rns'ri' 
6i''fi-sua 
0-ra't& 
Or-be'Iys 
Or-bi"ci-us 
Or-bTl'i-ua 
6r'bi-us 
Oi'-bo'D? 
6r'ca-de9 
Or-cha'Iia 
Or'chFi-mQs 
Or-chis-te'ne 
Or-chom'e-nos 
Or-chom'e-iium 
6r-chora'e-nu8 
Or-cl'iius' 
Or-cyn'j-fi 
d)r-de'3us 
6r-d9-vi'ce5 
0-re'9-de5 
o're-adf 
p-re'a3,  nymph. 
g're-as,  man. 
0're-5s 

Or-e-sit'rQ-phoa 
<3r-e-sit'r9-phus 
O-res'taB 
O-rCs'te^ 
6r-es-te'um 
0-r63'theus  6 
6r-e3-tT'dEC 
6r-es-ti'de§,  and 
0-res'tj-def 
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Or  es-til'lgi 

Or'e-tJE 

Or  etbl'ni 

Or-e  til'i-ai 

Q-re'tiiiu  * 

O're-us 

Cir'fi-tiis 

6r'ga-nri 

Or-*et'o-rAX 

6r'*i  5 

Or-i-bd'^i-us  1 

O-rib'pi  sus 

Or'i-cos 

Or'i-cum,  or  Or'i-cus 

O'rj-en^ 

Q-ri*'e  ne^ 

br'i-^$  ji 

O-ri'go 

O-ri'ne 

O  ri'nys 

6-ri-ob'3-te§ 

gri'pn 
.  -ri'os 

O  rl'tie 

0-ritli'j  as 

Or-i-tliy'i^ 

Or-j-tliy'gs 

O-rV'tj-as  1 

O-ri-uii'tlias 

O-rl'us 

6r'me-nis 

Or'ine  -niig 

Or'ne-iP,  or  Or  n6'<e 

Or-ne-a'tfe 

Or'neiis  6,  man, 

Or-ne'us,  a  Centaur. 

Or-ni'thon 

6r'nl-tliiis 

Or'nf-tus 

Or-nSs'pri-de^ 

Or-njt'i  on  2 

6r'ny-tus 

Or-o-an'dg 

Or'o-b^ 

O-ro'bi-aL 

O-ro'bj-l 

Qx'^-bis 

O-ro'de^ 

O-roe'te^ 

6-rom'e-d3ii 

O-ron't^s 

6r-on-te'us  (u.) 

Or  9  pher'uG^ 

O-ro'piiS 

6r'o-SFt 

O  ro'^i-iis  1 

O-ros'pe-da 

Cr-to^nrt 

6r'p!ieus  (/i.)  6 

Or-plie'us  (a  ) 

Or'phi-t'us 

Orph-nje'ijs 

6r-sed'[-ce 

6r-se'is 

OrsTl'o-£]ius 

Or's(-ne^ 

Or'ta-lus 

Or-tiiffi'p 

6r-thag'o-r5s 

or' the 

Or'thi'-a 

Or-tho'^i-?.  1 

6r-th6'sis 

gr-fo'n^i 
r-tyg'i-? 
6r-tj^'i-us 
O-ri-aii'der 
O-ry'us 
6s'?-ce§ 
Os-5h9-plio'rj-a 
Os'ci-us  1 
O-sin'i-us 
O-si'rjs 
0-sis'm|-i 
63'ph?i-gus 
Os-rho-e'ne 
Os-sou'p-ba 
Os-te-oMG^ 
Os'li'-a 
Qs-to'ri-us 
Os-tr^ci'ne 
Os-trog'p-thi 
6s-y-man'di-aa 
Ot'^-ce^ 
Ot-a  cil'i-fis 
0-ta'iie§ 

6th'ma-rus 
O  -tluo'niis 
0-thry'^'dS^ 
O-tliry'p  neas  6 
6'tlirys 
0-tliry"^i  lis  1 
6-tre'ra 


O-tri'^-de? 

O-trcB'da 

6t-ryntT'de? 

Ot-ti?  r&c'9-rffi 

O-vid'i -US 

uo'id 

0-v"iii'i-fi 

0-viu'i-us 

6x'a-tlireS 

Ox-i'iE 

6x'i-rne§ 

Ox-i'g-nae 

dx-y^a-re^ 

6x-y-ca'nLi3 

Oxy-da'tti'§ 

Ox  yd'r^-Ci.e 

6x'y-lus 

Ox-y-ne'^ 

Ox-yn'tlie§ 

Ox-y-o'pum 

Qx-)i)'9rus 

Ox-y-ryn  ghi'toe 

Ox-y-  ryn'shus 

Ox-ytU'e-inis 

0-z5'ne" 

O-zi'iie^ 

6z'9-Ia;,  or  Oz'9  Ii 


P. 


P^t-ca'rj-iis 

P^-ca-ti-a'nus  1 

Pa  ca'tus 

PSc'ci-us  1 

Pa'ches 

Pa-chl'nus 

P3,-ch6'ini-us 

Pji-ghym'e-re^ 

P?  chy'nos,  or  -iiiis 

Pa-ci-a-'nys  X 

Pd'ci-an 

Pa-cif'i-cus 

Pfl-Cll'l-US 

Pd^'l-lus 
Pa-co-ni-a'nus 
P?-c5'iii-us 
Pfic'9-rjs 
Pac't!-a  1 
Pac-to'lus 
Pac-tu-me'i-us  3 
Pac'ty-Ss 

pac'ry-e 

PSc'ty-eg 

Pfi-cQ'vj-us 

P^-d!c'i 

Pa-dffi'us 

paLd'u?.' 

P?i-da's^ 

PfB'gn 

Pa,'-a.'ne§ 

PiB-dar'i-tiis 

Paid'9,-siis  4 

Pre'dj-us 

Pffig'ni-um  4 

Pie-ma^ni 

Pa;'o-iie§ 

PjE-o'lll-Jl 

Pne-on'!-de| 

Pie-o'ni-us 

Pa;'9-piEE 

Pje'ps 

PfE-rls'fi-de^ 

Pje'sos 

PfEs'tum  4 

Pae-ta'ni-um 

Pee-ti'iius 

Pse-to'vi-iim 

P.-e'tus 

Pfi-ga'nl 

Pag'a-sffi,  or 

Pag'a-sji 
Pag'9-sus 
Pa'grtE 
P^-la'ci-um,  or 

Pa-la'tj-um  1 
Pa-ls'? 
pk-liE-ap'9-lis 
Pa-l£eb'y-blus  4 
P9-lae'm9n 
Pa-laE-ol'9-gus 
Pa-lipp'a-phos  4 
Pal-ffi-piiar-sa'lus 
P^-lasph'^-lus  4 
Pa-la*p'o-lis  4 
Pa-la;s'te  4 
Pal-ies-tl'n^ 
P^il-ffis-ti'jms 
Pa-lfPs'tra  4 
Pfi-la;s'tri-o  4 
Pfi-lEet'y-rus  4 
P^I'9  mas 


Pal-^-ine'deg 
Pal-ri-tl'ims 
Pg.  la,'ti  uni  1 
Pfi-le'^ 
P^i  ie'mpn 
Pa'le? 

Pal-fii-n  a'na 
Pai-fQ'ri-Gs  SQ'r? 
Pdl  i  bo'thr^i,  or 

P9-lib'9-tiir? 
Pai-j-b?  thre'ni 
Pal- Uca'niis 
Pfi  li'ce 
P9-Ix'ci' 

Pfl-ll'CllS 

P?i-lil'i-a 

P^-ll'ljs 

P^-l!n'dr9-inos 

Pil-j-nu'rys 

Pa-h-u'rus 

PFil-lac/9'pas 

Pal'l?i-das 

Pai'la-des 

P?l-la'd!-um 

P^l-Ja'di-us 

Pril-la'iii.nn 

Pal-Ifiu-te'um 

Pal-laii'ti-as  J 

P?I-liln'l!-deij 

P?l-lan'ti-6n  9 

Pal-Ie'n^ 

Pfii-lS'iie 

PFil-l5'neus  6 

P^l-niT'sos 

Pfil-my'ra 

Pal-nty-r5'ne 

Pal'pe  tus 

Pal-pliQ'n-us 

Pal-um-bl'iiuiii 

P?m-bo'tis 

Pfi-nil'sys 

Pam'infi-chus 

Pam'me-iiti^ 

Pam'phfi-gua 

Pam'phi-la 

P^m-pliTl'i-das 

pam'phi-iQs 

Pfim-phy'la,  or  -l5 

Pjtin-phyl'i-fi 

P^m-ptiy'lis* 

Prim-phy'lys 

Pfim-prti'pj'-us 

Paii-^-ce'^ 

pa.n'9-cr^ 

P^-nEE'nus 

Pg-nffi'ti-Qs  1 

paiiae-to'Iys 

paii'?i-re§ 

P^-nar'e-tus 

pan-a-ris'te 

Pgi-iiath-e-nii;'^ 

P^in-chtR'Fi 

Pan-cha'j-?  3 

Pjn-clia'te§ 

Pan'cra-te§ 

pan'cr?-tis 

P^n-cra't(-um  1 

P?n-da?'9 

P?in-da're-os 

P^n-da'ri-^ 

Pan'd^-rus 

pan-dft-ta'rj-ft 

P^n-da'tej 

Pfin-de'mi-Fi 

P?n-dG'mys 

P^n-di'^ 

Prin-di'pn 

P?n-di'9-nTs 

Pan-do-cbi'yni 

Prtii-do'ra 

P^n-do'^i-a  1 

Paii'dro-s6s 

Pa' lie -as 

Pgi-n6^'y-rxs 

pan'e-'lus 

Pau'e-mus,  month. 

Pfi-iie'mys,  Tnan. 

P^-ii5'um 

Prin-^iD'^i 

Pfin-e<E'us 

Pan-Eel-le'ne§ 

Pa'ni-i 

Pa-ni'g-sTs 

Pdn-i-^e'ris 

Pa-ni-o'ni-ura 

Pa'nj-ua 

Pfin-nic'y-lus 

Paii'ni-CLis 

Pan 'no  lie  ^ 

P^n-no'ni-fi 

Pan-pni-pliEe'ys 

Piin-9-d6'rus 

Pan'o-pe 

Pan-9-p5'Fi 


Pfi-no'pe-ffi 

PSin'9-p6§ 

Pan'9-pefls  6 

P?i-iio'pi-on 

Pan '9  -pis 

Pfi  n5p'9-lia 

P^i-nop'te? 

Paii't?clE§ 

Pan-ta;ii'e  tiis  4 

P^n-tsj'njs 

P^n-tffi'iiyg 

P^n-tag'9."-thu.s 

P?Ln-td,'*!-9 

P^n-ta'g;!-as 

Pftn-taTe-on 

P^in-tau'^hys 

P^n-te'le-us 

Pan'teus  6 

P^n-the'?i 

P5n'tbe-5n,  or 

P^n-tlie'9n 
Pan 'the -us 
P^n  tii6'i-de§ 
Pan'tliy-uri 
PSn-tj  c?-pifi'ym 
P?tn-tlc'a-pe^ 
P^n-ti(;h'!-um 
Pan-til'(-us 
Pfin-tol'^-bus 
P?  ny'^-slH 
Pa-iiy'a-sus 
Pfi-pai'ys 
Pa-pha'ggif 
Pa'phi-a 
Pa'pbi-e 
Pa' phi-US 
Paph'ia-gon 
Papi)-lag'o-iie^ 
Paph-l^-go'nj-a 
Pa-pi-a'liys 
Pa' pi -as 
Pap'i-Iiis 
P?-pin-i-a'nys 
Pa  ■p'iii' i-qn 
Pri-pin'i-iis 
Pg-plr'i-H 
Pri-pir  i-a'nys 
Pj-plr'i-ils 
Pa'pi-us 
PFi-pr«'mis  ' 
P?i-pyr'j-us 
Par-^-bys'tyn 
Pfir  ?i  c;hSl-9-i'ttB 
par-?  cJiel-9-i't|S 
par-  g-cie'tys,  or  -cll'tyS 
Par-Fi-dl'SMS 
Pri-ra;t'?t-Cffi  4 
Pa-net-3-ce'ne  4 
Par  aj-to'nj-i 
par -ffi-to'ni-iim 
Par'a-ll 

par-^-l(-p6m'e-nj 
Par'a-lus 
Par-g-po-ta'mi-a 
P?-ra'^i-?^  1 
Pa-ra'^l-us  1 
Par'cffi 
Pa-re' a 
par'e-drl 
Par-en-ta'Ij-^ 
Par'i's 

Pa-ris'?-diiS 
Pa-ri"sj-i  1 
Par'i  sus 
Pa'ri-uin 
Pa'ri-us 
Par'me-nas 
P^r-men'i-de^ 
Piir-me'n(-o 
Par 'me -no 
Prir-na'sys 
Par'ne^ 

Par-9-pani'i-su3,  C   K 
L.Py, 

Par-y-pa-im'siis,     M. 
M.  P. 
Pri-ro'pus  " 
Par-9-re'?,  or  -rl'9, 
Par-pa'ne-iis 
P?r-iha';^'i  9  1 
Par'rh^-sis 
Pfir-rlia'^i-us  1 
Prir-tha-niis'i-rls 
P?r-tha'on 
Par-tha-on'j-db§ 
P^r-t]j«'nj-^ 
Par-the'ni-a3 
P?r-  the'ni  -e 
Par-the'ni-i 
Par-then'i-ce 
Par-the'ni-on 
P^r-the'iii-us 
Par'tlie-nSn 
Par-theu-9-pic'us 
Pgr  tlieii'9-p5 


Par'the-nos 

Par'tlii'-^ 

P^r-tlii'ni 

Par-thy-e'ne 

P^r-tlc'y-lo 

P?-ry'&-dre§ 

Pa-ry-6't^ 

PFi-rys'?i-de^ 

P9.-rys'g,-tis,  or 

Par-y-sa'tis  * 
P?i-sar'gfi-dri,  or  -diE 
P&s-£ha'§j-us  1 
Pa'se-Ss 
Pas-i'-bu'l? 
Pas'j-cle§ 
Pas-(-c5mp's? 
P?-sxc'r?i-te^ 
Pa.s-[-nie'h,is 
Pas-i-pe'd^ 
Pfi-siph'^-e 
Pa-slph'i-le 
P^-siph'j-liis 
Pfi-sit'e-le§ 
P?-Hith'e-a 
Pa-sith'9-e 
P^-sit'i-gris 
Pas'sa-ron 
Pas-se-rl'nus 
Pas-si-5'nus  1 
Pat'^-*e 
Pat-Fi-le'ne 
Pat'fi-liis 
Pat'?-ra 
Pat'gi-reus  6 
Pat-ai-vl'nus 
Pa-ta'vi-uin 
P^-te'ra 
Pa-t(i'rJe 
P?i-ter'cy-lus 
Pat-i-zi'the^ 
Pa'tree 

pFi-tri''c!-us  1 
Pat' rick 
Pa'tr5 
Pat'ry-bas 
Pa-tro'cle^,  or 

Pat'r9  -cle^ 
Pfi-tro'clt 
Pat-r9-cll'd65 
P(i-tr6'clus 
Pa'tryn 
p9.-tr6ph'i-!iis 
Pa-tro'us 
Pat'tfi-lV 
Pat-ta-le'iie 
P^-tul'ci-us  1 
P^-tQ'mus 
Pau'la 
Pau-Il'n? 
P^u-ll'nus 

pau'h.^s  ■ 

Pa.u-sa'ni-as 

Pau'§!-as*l 

PdU-sj-ll'pon 

Pau-si-iy'j)MS 

P3LU-sini'a  (;lius 

Pax'a-mus  " 

Pec'ti-us  1 

Pe-da'cj-ri  1 

Pe-da;'us 

Pe-da'li-um 

Pe-da'ni 

Pe-da.'n[-us 

Ped'a-s?,  or  -sus 

Pe-di'a-dis 

Pe-dj-a'nus 

Pe'd  i-as 

Pe-d(  a't(-a 

Pe-di-e'a 

Pe'di-iis 

Pe'*ffi 

Pe-gas'i-deij 

Peg'5-si3 

Peg'a-sus 

Pe^fee 

Pe-Ia'^i-9 

Pe-la'|i-iis 

PePa-gon 

Pe-lag'9-ne5 

P61-?i-go'n)-uB 

Pe-lar'*e 

Pe-las'^i 

Pe-ras'*i-5i 

Pe-las'gi-cus 

Pe-las-|i-o'tis 

Pel'?-te? 

Pel'e-cSs 

Pe-le'ce§ 

Pe-len'd9-ne5 

Pel-e-thro'nj-i 

Pe-Iet'ro-nu^ 

Pg'leus  6 

Pe'li-? 

Pe-li'a-des 

P6'h-as 


P?-Ii'd6§ 

Peii-nae'ym 

Pel-i-nte'us 

Pe'lj-on 

Pe'Ij-iim 

P^l-la'nsi 

Pel-ie'ne 

P61'I)  o  ' 

Pe-iu'dG^ 

Pel'9  pe 

Pel-9-pe'?i 

Pel-9  pi'? 

P6I-9  pe'j-ri  3 

Pelo-pe'ys  (a.) 

Pe-13p'!-die 

Pe-l5p'(-das 

Pe-lo'pi'-us  (a.) 

P6l-K?-p9n-n5'sys 

Pe-lo'ri-ri 

Pe-l6'ris 

Pe-Io'ryin,  or 
Pe-lo'rys 

Pe-l'u-^i-ii'tri  1 

Pe-lu'^i-Qin  1 

Pem'pe-lus 

Pe-na'te? 

Pen-dd'li-ijin 

Pe-ne'i-a  3 

Pe-ne'is 

Pe-ne'ie-us 

Pe-nel'o-pu 

Pe-n6'os 

Pp-ne'us 

Pe-Dic'u-lus 

Pen 'i- das 

Pe'ni-us 

Pen-nl'nae 

Pen-ta'dj-iis 

Pen-tap'y-lTs 

Pen-t5p'y-lon 

Pen-te-dac'ty-lon 

Pen'tele 

Pen-tel'i-cus 

Pen-te-Ii'nin 

Pen-tiie-sj-le'? 

Pen'theQs  {».) 

Pen-thC'iis  (a.) 

Pen-tlii'de? 

Pen'thi-lus 

Pen'thy-Ius 

Pep-9-goin'e-n!js 

P(1p-ri-re'thos 

Pe-phre'do" 

Pe-riE'Fi 

Per-?-sip'pys 

Per'^-tus 

Per-cSu'nj-iis 

Per-co'pe 

Per-co'^i-fi  1 

Per-co'^i-us  1 

Per-co'te 

Per-e-gri'n? 

Pe'reus  6 

Per'gpi-mos 

Per'gri-mus 

Per'g?-se 

Per'ge 

Per-ian'der 

Per-i-ar'5;]iy8 

Per-i-b{B'? 

Pe-rib'9-lus 

Per-j-bo'nii-us 

Per'i-clG§ 

Per-i-cljin'e-nGs 

Per-ic-tl'9-ne 

Per  i-di'? 

Pe-ri-e-^e'te§ 

P^r-j-5're? 

Pe-ri*'e-ne5 

Per-j-gu'ne 

Per-e-gri'n'ys 

Per- 1-1  a 'us 

Pe-rll'e-os 

Pe-rll'li-ua 

Per-i-me'de 

Per-i-inG'd6? 

Per-i-me'l?,  or  -le 

Per-i-mel'i-dii? 

Per-!-p?-tet'i-cI 

PSr-i-pq-t^t'ics 

Pe-rip'?,"-tus  ' 

Pe-riph'?-ne§ 

Per'j-phas 

Per-i-phe'mus 

Per-j-phe'teij 

Per-!-ph9-re'tys 

Per-i-plec-t5m''e-nii^ 

Pe-ris'rt*-de? 

Pe-ris'te-v6 

Pe-ris'tiie-ne^ 

Per-i-sty'lym,  and 

Pe-ris'ty-lum 
Pe-rlt'g,  nils 
Pe-ri'tas 
Per-i-to'iii-uni 


Pe'ro,  or  P^r'p-ne 
P6r'9e 

Per'y-l? 

Per-pe-re'ne 

Per-piiy-re'tuB 

Per-ran'tlie§' 

Per-iiiffi'bj  fi 

Per-s^-bo'r? 

Per'sic 

Per-sjR'ys 

Per-se'ri 

I'er-sG'iS 

Per-seph'y-nS 

Per-sgp'9-lis 

Per'se^ 

Per'seus  (jt.)  6 

Per-se'ys  (a.) 

Per'sr-?'  1 

Per'si-cus 

Per'si-us  Fiac'cys  1 

Per'linax 

Per-ti'sa 

Pe  rti'^jj-ri  1 

Per-y-si'i)ya 

Pes  cen'nj-us 

Pes'si-niis,  C>.  Fr,  fC, 

jif. 

Pes  sT'uiis,  j3.  C   L. 
fV. 
Pet 'a  15 

Pc-Ia'l;-? 
Pet's  liis 
Pet'a-sSs 
Pe-te'Ii-? 
Pet-ell'nyg 
Pe'le-ou 
Pet'e-ros 
Pe'te-us 
Pet'i-cus 
Pe-lil'i-a 
Pe-til'i  J 
Pe-nl'i-us 
Pet-o-si'ri's 
Pe'tra 
Pe-tnii'51 
Pe  tr.T^ys 
Pe-lre'l-us  3 
Pe-tri'nnTn 
Pet-jo-co'rj-i 
Pe-tto'ni-3 
Pe  tro'ni-iis 
Pet'ta-lua 
Pet'ti-us 
Pe-tu'^i-?  1 
Pey-ca'le-i 
Peu'ce 

Pey-cSd'Fi-noa 
Peij'ce-lFi 
Pey-ces'teg 
Peii  ce'ti-flt  1 
Pey-ce'tj-i  1 
Pcu-ci'nl 
Peu-co-la'ys 
Pex-9-do'rya 
Plia-cu'sa 
PJiie'? 
PIia;-a'ce§ 
Plia3-a'ci-9  1 
PliK-ba'dj-us 
Phffid'i-ni?  4 
PhKd'i  inuB  4 
Phai'don 
Phffi'dra 
Phaj'dri-? 
PIiffi-dtj'9-de§ 
Pba^d'ro-mus  4 
Phffi'drys 
Phaid'y-m?  4 
Phffl-nion'o-e 
PhiR-nag'y-rii 
PhtE-nar'e-te 
Phffi'ni-as 
Pbfi-fen'naL 
Pha'n  9  nie'ris  4 
Phffi'non 
PliEe-5c'9-int;5 
PJues'a-iifi  4 
Pha?s'iym  4 
Pliajs'tiis  4 
Pha'e-thon  t 
Pha-c  tlion-ti'?-de§ 
Pha-e-thon'ti-dc^ 
Pba-e-thu's?' 
Phae'ys 
Ph?-ge'^i-9L  1 
Plia'i-niis 
Phal-a-cri'ne 
Pha'la: 

Ph?-l[e'ci-us  1 
Phfi-lcG'cys 
P1i?-]£e'§j-?,  or  -aj  1 
Ph?-la'ra,   C.  Cr. 
Phal'9-r9,  F.  Fr.  K. 
M.  Py.  Sch. 
PhaPa-ris 


"    Parys'atis,  or  Panjsa'tis.- 
the  jieimltiinate  syllable. 


-  Lee,  in  his  tragedy  of  Alexander  the  Great,  accents 


t  Pha'cfJion,  — Tliis  word  has  been  vulgarly  corrupted  into  Phaeton  (perhaps  through 
the  influence  of  Leinpriere),  and,  still  worse,  into  Pluston. 
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Pha-la'riis 
PhaVcj-dSn 
Phi'Ie-as 
Phpi-U'reus  6,  or 

Ph?i-le'i:e-us 
Plia-le'ri-gi' 
Plial'e-rla 
Phri-l6'r9n 
Phg-le'rum 
Pha-le'riis 
Pha'U-as 
Pha-li'nus 
Phal'li-c^ 
Ph?i-lo're 
Phfi-ly"§j-ua  1 
Plid'me-as 
Pham-e-no'phjs 
Plij-na'cS^ 
Ph?-niE'us 
Phj-nag'Q-rFi 
Phan-fi-roe'^i 
Plxa'neg 
Plia'iij-a 
Pha^nj-as 
Plia'ni-Sm 
Pha.n'9-cleg 
Phri-noc'r?-te^ 
PMn-9-de'iTius 
PliKi-nod'i-cus 
Pha-nom'^-ghus 
Pha-nos'tlie-ne| 
Phan'9-te 
Plian'p-teua  6 
PliFi-no'the-ri 
Phan'9-tis 
Ph^in-ta'^i-ri  1 
Phan'tFt-sds 
Phj-ra^'j-de^ 
Pha'rjE,  or  Phe'rae 
Phar-gin-da'te^ 
Pha'r^-o 
Ph9-ras'm^-ne§ 
Ph^r-bu'lus 
Phjr-ce'dpn 
Pha'rj-us 

Phar-m?-ce'5,  or-cV?. 
Phar-ma-cu's^i 
Phar-na-ba'zys 
Ph?ir-na'ce-9 
PlV4r'ii?-ce§ 
Phar-na'cj-^  1 
PlVir-nrt-pa'te^ 
PliFir-na'^Jiys 
PliFir-sa'Ji-51' 
Ph^r-sa'lps 
Pli?r-sa'lus 
Phar'te 
Ph?i-rLi'§i-i  1 
Pliar'y-bSs 
Pha-ryc'ft-dSn 
Phar'y-gae 
Pha3-fi-5'Iis 
PliFi-se'lis 
Phst-sl'j-de^ 
Pha-si-a'ng.  1 
Pha':fi-as  1 
Phau'dfi 
Phau-rii'^i-r  1 
Phav-9-ri'nus 
Phfi-ze'mpn 
Plie'^,  or  Phe'j-^4 
Phe-ca'dum 
Phg'^eus'e 
PhelMj-a 
Phel'19-e 
Phe'mi-BB 
Phe'mi-us 
Phe-mon'o-e 
Phen-e-be'thja 
Phe'ne-os 
Phe'ne-um 
Ph5'ne-us 
Phe'rjE 
Phe-rte'? 
Phe-rae'ua 
Phe-rlu'le^ 
Plier'e-clua 
Plie-rec'rg-te^ 
Pher-e-cy'^-dtE 
Pher-e-cy'de^ 
Plier-en-da'teg 
Pher-e-nT'ce' 
Pli6r-e-nl'cijg 
Phe  -repli'9-te 
Phe're§ 
Pher-e-ti'a-dS§ 
Phe-rs'ti-^s  1 
Pher-e-ti'm^ 
PhSr'i-niim 
Phe-rii'a^ 
Phi'9-15 
PhT-a'I)-fi,  or 
Phi-ga'li-^i 
PhT'9-lu9 
Phi-cS'pn 
Phic'9-rea 
Phid'i-as 
Phid'j-le 

Phi-dip' pi-de§ 


Phi-dl"ti-a  1 

Plii-do'la8 

Phid'y-le 

PhTg-J-le'a,  or 
Pllj-gaMj-Fl 

PhiI-?-del-phI'ri 

Pkzl-a-dSl'p  !ii-(} 

Phil-a-del'pliya 

Phi'lEE 

Phi -la; 'n; 

Phi-IiE'ni's 

Phi-L-E'us 

Phi-la'gri-uH 

Phil-9-l6'the5 

Phi-la'mpn 

Phj-lar'chua 

Phi-iar'e-tua 

Phi-lar'|y-ru3 

Phil'?-aa 

Phj-le'bua 

Phil-e-ma'ti-um  1 

Phj-Iein'e-nGa 

Phj-le'mpn 

Phi-l6'ne 

Phj-le'ni-um 

Phil'e-ros 

Phi-l5'|i-u3  1 

Phil-e-tae'rua 

Phi-U'tas 

Phi-lG'tj-us  1 

Phi-15'tor 

Phi-le'tus 

Phil'e-ijs 

Phi-li'fi-das 

Phj-li'a-de5 

Phil'i-daa 

Ph:l'i-d5? 

Phi-ll'ne 

Phi-li'nns 

Phil-ip-pC'i 

Phil-ip-pe'ita 

Phi-lip'pi-cus 

Phi-lTp'pi-dt:^ 

PhTi-ip-pop'o-Iis 

Phil-ia-ti'des 

Pl»i-lis'Ti-o 

Phi-l]s'ti-6n  2 

Phil-l>r'i-de!? 

Phil-9-bcE-6'tus 

Phil-9-Cfi-lii'9,  or  -li'^ 

Phi  I-9-C  liar 'i-daa 

Phi-I6cTi'o-rue 

Phil'9-cle^ 

Phil-9-C9-ma'5!-um  1 

Phi-loc'r?i-tS5 

Pliil-9C-te'tt5 

Ph^l-9-cy'prus 

Phil-9-dfi-me'9,07-  -mi'gi 

Phil-o-da'mua 

Phil-9-d5'mua 

Phl-lod'i-ce 

Phi-loe'ti-ua  1 

Phil-9-du'lu3 

Phi-lo^'e-ne^ 

Phi-lol'Fi'-chc^ 

Phil-9-la'ti3 

Phj-l6l'o-pu3 

Phi-lom'?i-ch5 

Phi-loin'bi-9-tu3 

PliTl-9-nie'di-ai 

Phil-9-mC'du9 

P]ij|-9-me'l3 

Phil-9-nie-li'de^ 

PhTl-9-me'li  um 
Phil-9-in(j'lii3 

Phil-9-me't9r 
Phil-9-niu'sus 
Phi-lo'ni-? 
Phi-lon'1-de^ 
Phi-Io'nis 
Phi-lonV-e 
Phi-lon'9-me 
Phi-lon'o-inQs 
Phi-Io'niis 
Ph|-lop'9-fdr 
Phi-lo'plii-6n 
Phil'9-phron 
Phil-9-poe'men 
Phil-9-pol'e-fnus 
Phi-lop'9-nua 
Phil-9-ro'inua 
Phil-o-3teph'9-nua 
Phil-9-stdr^^i-us 
Phi-lo3'tr?i-tus 
Phi-lo'ta3 
PhHot'e-r?i 
Phj-lo'the-? 
Phil-9-thg'ru3 
Phi-lo'th^-iis 
Phil-9-ti'nms 
Phi-lo'ti-unri  1 
Phj-lo'ti3 
Phi-16x'e-nug 
Phil'te-re 
Phj-Iu'me-na 
Phi-]u'm^-nu3 
Ph|-lyl'li-u3 
PhTKy-r?i 
Phil-y-r6'is 
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PhTl'y-rS§ 
Ph;-iyr'i-dGf 
PJii-iiG'uin 
Plii'neus  (v.)  6 
Phi-n5'us  (a.) 
Phj-ni'de? 
Phin'tj-^  1 
Phln'tj-as  1 
Phle^'e-las 
Phleg'9-th6n 
Phle°g}-as 
Phle'gr^ 
Phle-grajVa 
Phl5'|y-ie 
Phle'gy-53 
PIili-a'$i-^  1 
Phli-a'|i-us  1 
Phloe'y3 
Phl6'*ia 
Phl6'|i-us 
Phly'eus  6 
Plio-be'tgr  -- 

Ph9-ca3'gi 
Php-ca'j-cus 
P1ioc'fi-is 
-Pho'ce 
Ph9-c6n'se9 
Pho'ceus  (tj.)  6 
Ph9-C(i'Lis  (fl.) 
Pli6'cj-ci 
Ph6'ci-3n  1 
Php-cu'eae 
Ph9-cyl'i-de? 
Phce-ba'dj-iisi 
Phoe-bcE'um 
PhcE'bas 
Phoe'be 
Phce-be'um 
Plioe-bG'u3 
Phce-bi"ci'-us  1 
Phceb'i-daa  4 
PhcG-bTg'e-nfi 
Phoe'bus  " 
Phce'm'os 
PhtK-ni'ce 
PiiOB-ni'ce^ 
Phoe-ni"ce-us  1 
Phifi-ni"ci-5  1 
PlicB-ni^']-d5§ 
Phre-ni'/ci-um  1 

Ph<B-Ill'Cll3 

PhcEn-i-cu's^  4 

Phfe-nis'sfi 

Phoe'nix 

Phce'ti-um 

Phol/9-e 

Php-mo'thjs 

Phon-p-len'i-de^ 

Phor'cy-db^ 

Phpr-cy'njs 

Phbr'mj-o 

Ph9-ro'neua  (n.)  6 

Phor-9-n6'us  (a.) 

Phor-9-ni'daj 

Ph9-ro'ni3 

Ph9-ro'ni-um 

Phos'ph9-ros 

Phos'ph9-ru3 

Ph9-ti'nus 

Pho'ti-us  1 

Phrja'tei 

Phra-at'i-c6^ 

Phr^-da'te^ 

Phr?-ha'te^ 

Phrg-nic'ri-te^ 

Phrri-br'te§ 

PJiras'j-cle^ 

Phrds'i-niii3 

Phra'^j-us  1 

Phrat-j-pher'ng^ 

Phre-*(i'n? 

Phri-?i-i)a'ti-us  1 

Phri''ci-oii  1 

PJir9-na'5i-um  1 

Phron'i-iiiri 

Phrii-fiun-di'9-nS§ 

Phr5'^55 

PJiry^'j-? 

Phry^'i-us 

Phry'iie 

Phrjii^i-chus 

Phryx-e'ua  (a.) 

Phthi'?  5 

Phthi'93  5 

Phthi-6't5§  5 

Phthi-o'tis  5 

Phthi-roph'fi-|I  5 

Plmr-nu'tus 

Phy-a'ce? 

Phy^'e-li^i 

Phyl'a-ce 

Phyl'3-cus 

Phy-lar'clms 

Phy'le    " 

Phy-le'is 

Phy'Ieiis  6 

Phy-lI'de^ 

Phyl'i-ra 

PhJFl'j-re? 


Phyl-lac'i-de? 
Phyl-la>li-?i 
Phyl-Ie'i-us  3 
Phyl'leus  (ra.)  6 
Phyl-lG'u3  («.) 
Phyl'li-da3 
Phyl'li-us 
PhyMod'9-ce 
Phy-rl'te§ 
Phy-rom'^-chus 
Fhys'c?-^ 
Phy9-i-9g-no'm9n 
Phy-tal'i-de§ 
Phyt'Ft-lus 
Phy-te'uin 
Phy"ti-a  1 
Phyx'i-um  1 
Pl-a'li-^ 
Pi'j-sus 
Pi-ca'nus 
Pl-ce'ntE 
Pi-ce'ni 
Pi-cen'te^ 
Pl-cen'tj-9  1 
PT^-en-tl'ni 
Pi^-en-ti'nii3 
Pl-ce'num 
Pi' era 

Pic'toe,  or  PTc'ti 
Pic-ta'vl,  or 
Pic'tp-ne? 
Pic-ta'vj-um 
Pi-d6'ru3 
Pj-dy'tG? 
Pi'e-lii3 
Pi'e-r^ 
Pl'e-re^ 
Pl-G'ri-a 
Pi-er'i-du§ 
Pi'e-ris 

Pi'e-ros,  or  -rus 
Pi'e-tas 
Fi'gr6§ 
PMa'tus 
PVlate 
Pl-le'su3 
Pil'j-a  * 
Pi-lo'rris 
Pjm-ple'3 
Pim-plE'j-de^ 
Pirn- pi  G' is 
Pim-pra'mFi 
Pin'a-r^ 
Pl-na'ri-Gs 
Pin'a-rus 
Pin'da-rua 
Pin'dri-sua 
Pi-ne'tus 
Pin'thil^ 
Pin'thi-as 
Pin'y-tus 
Pi'9-ne 
Pl-o'ni-a 
Pl'9-nis 
Pi-rre'eus  6 
Pi  r;E'us 
PT-re'ne 
Pi-ri'cus 
Pi  rith'9-u3 
Pi-ro'm!3 
Pir'9-us  6 
Pi-rus'tffi 

Pi'3<E 

Pl-sae'us 

Pi-sa'nu3 

Pi-aa'tS? 

Pi-sj.u'riini 

Pi-sS.u'ru3 

Pi-Sti'nor 

Pis'e-us 

Pi"si-as  1 

PlS'l-d(E 

Pl-sTd'i-a 

Pi-sid'j-ce 

Pi3-is-tri\t'i-diB 

Pis-is-tr'at'j-de§ 

Pi-sis'tr?i-tas 

Pl-s5'ne«i 

Pi-so'nis 

Pis'si-ru3 

PTs-to-cle'rus  . 

Pis-to'rj-9 

Pis'ty-rGs 

Pi-suth'nes 

Pit'?i-ile 

Pi-thgig'9-rgLB 

Pi-the'ci-um  1 

Pi-the'c9n  Col'pos 

PTth-e-cQ'sri,  07*-SEe 

Pith-o-la'us 

Pi-tho'le-Sn 

PTt-i-Q'siB 

P]t'tFl-CU3 

Pit'the-a 
Pir-the'is 
PYt'theiis  (71.)  6 
Pit-th5'us  (a.) 
Pit-u-a'nj-us 
Pit-v-Ia'ni 


Pit'y-? 

Plt-y-as'si.ia 

Pit-y-«'9,  or  Pit-y-l'gi 

Plt-y'9-n5'Bii3 

PK'y-u3 

Pit-y-u'3Fi 

Pit-y-u'saj 

Pix-6d'j;i-rus 

Pia-cen'ti-?i  1 

PIa(j-!-de-i-a'nu3 

Pl^-cid'i-9 

Plri-cld'j-iis 

Pla<j'j-du3 

jia^'i-tus 

Pl!E-t6'ri-us 
Plj-na'^i'?.  1 
Plrin-cT'n^ 
Plan' ci- us  1 
Pl?.-n^'§i-um  1 
Plfi-nQ'dGf 

Pl^-tlB'^ 

Plfi-tffi'a; 
Plat'a  *e 
Pl?i-tag-i-d6'rus 
Plat-fi-ra6'dE5 
Plat'^-mon 
PI^-ta'ni-Ds 
Plat'g-nus 
Pla'te-a,  or 

Pl?"-te'^ 
Plg-tG'ffi 
Plgi-ton'j-cl 
Pla-to'nj-us 
Piau'ti-^  1 
Piau-tj-a'nus  1 
Piau-tll'la  * 
Piau'tj-us  1 
Piau'tys 
Pl5'i9-de^  3,  and 

Ple-i'a-dGg 
Pie' i -as  3 
Ple-i'9-nS 
Ple-miii'i-us 
Plem-myr'j-Qm 
Pleiu-nre'ys 
Pleu-inox'i-I  1 
Plcu-ra'tiis 
Pleu'ron 
Pleu-r6'ni-j 
PleQ'sj-de^ 
Pleu-si-dip'pus 
Plex-blu're 
Plin'j-u3 
Plin'y 

Pljn-thi'ne,    Cr.    P. 
Sch.  W. 

Plin'thj-ne,  C. 
PlTn-thi-ne'tef 
Plis-fAr'chus 
Plis'tha-nus 
Plis-tlien'i-d5§ 
Plis'the-ne^ 
Plis-ti'nus 
Plis-to'g-nax 
Plis-to'iiax 
PlTs-t9-ni'c65 
Plls-to-nl'cus 
Phs-to'rus 
Plo'tK 
Pl9-th6'9 
Plo'tj-a 
Plp-tl'n? 
P16t-}-nop'9-lis 
Plp-ti'niis 
Pl6'ti-us  1 
Plu-tkr'chu3 
Plu't'drqh 
Plu'ti-?  1 
Plu-to'iii-urn 
Plu'vi-us 
Plyn-te'rj-a 
Piieb'ebis  5 
Pni'geiis  5,  6 
Piiy-tag'g-ras  5 
Pnyx  5 
P9b-lT"ci-us  1 

P9-dK'tU3 

Pod-fi-Ie'a 

Pod  Fi-lir'i-u3 

Po-dar'ce 

P9-dar'ce§ 

P9-da're^ 

P9-dar'ge 

P9-do'ca 

Pce-an-tl'a-de^ 

Poe'^s 

Pce^'i-le  4 

Pcem-fi-ne'nus  4 

PcEm'e-nTs  4 

Pfle'nl 

Pee 'on 

Poe-5'}ii-a 

Poe'ys 

Pog-9-na'tus 

Pol-e-m9-cra't!-9  1 

Pol'e-mon 

Pol-e-mo'ni-um 

P9-l5'nor 

Po'lj-as 


Po  li-e'i-9  3 

Po-Ii-e'um 

Po'li-eu3  6 

P6-lj-9r-ce'te9 

P9-]is'tr5-tus 

Pol-)-te'9 

Pp-lI'tGS 

Pol-i-to'^ri-iim 

P6-li-u'ch9S 

P9l-ieii'ti-?  1 

P6l-li-a'ny3 

P9]-lln'e-a 

P61'li-o  ■ 

P9l-ll't9 

Pol'Ij-us  Fe'ljx 

P9l-lu'ce9 

p9l-lQ'ti-a  1 

Po-ly-ffi-mon'j-de? 

P6-ly-£B'ny3 

Po-ly-fi-ra'lu3 

Pb-ly-ar'cliu3 

Pol-y-bl'ri-de? 

P9-lyb'i-u3 

Pol- y  bee '9 

Pol-y-bce'te^ 

PoI-y-bo'tG? 

P9-lyb'9-tum 

Pol 'y- bus 

Pol-y-ca'9n 

P51-y  clr'piis 

PiSl'ij-cdrp 

Pol-y-cSs'te 

p9-l>ch'a-r«^ 

Pol-y-chdr'nm3 

Pol-y-cle'g, 

Pol'y-cle§ 

Pol-y-cle'tys 

P9-lyc'rFi-l^g 

Pol-y-cre'tfi,  or 

Pol-y-cri'ta 
P9-lyc'ri-tu8 
Pol-y-dffi'mpn 
Po-lyd'a«mas 
Pbl-y-dani'nfi 
PoI-y-dec'tC'^ 
Pol-y-deu-ce'? 
Pol-y-do'r?, 
Pol-y-do'rys 
Pol-y-|i't9n 
Po-ly^'j-um 
P9-ly*'j-us 
Pol-yg-no'tu3 
P9-lyg'o-nu3 
Pol-y-hym'ni-a 
P61-y-id'j-u8 
Pol-y-i'du3 
Pol-y-lii'Lls 
Pol-y-me'de 
P9-lym'e-don 
Pol-y-mg'l?,  or  -le 
P9-lym'e-ne^ 
Pol-ym-nes'te§ 
Pol-ym-nes't9r 
P9-lym'ni-?i 
Pol-y-iie'us 
Pol-y-ni'cG^ 
P9-lyn'o-e 
Pol-y-pa'us 
P61-y-pe'm9n 
Pol-y-per'clinn 
Pol-y-phe'inns 
Pol'y-phSme 
Pol-y-phe'te^ 
Pol -y -phi 'd  5^ 
P61-y  phon'te^ 
Pol'y  phron 
Pol-y-poi'tu? 
Pol-yr-rhe'ni-ft 
P61-y-sper'chon 
Pol-y-steplt'^-nus 
P9-l)s'trFi-tus 
P51-y-tech'nu3 
Pp-ly'te^ 
Pol-y-ti-me'tus 
P6I-y-lI'inu3 
P9-ijt'!-on"2 
P9-Iyt'r9-pus 
P9-!yx'c-na 
Pol-yx  eii'i-das 
Po-Iyx'e-nus 
Pol-yzG'lys 
P5m-ax-ae'thr5f 
P9-me'ti-a  1 
P9-m6'ti-i  I 
Pom-e-tl'iiFi 
P9-?n6'na 
Pom-pG'i-a  3 
Pom-pe-i-a'nns 
P9m-pe'i-i  3,  or 

P9m-pE'i-uni  3 
PQm-pe-i-6p'9-l]s 
Ppm-pe'i-us  3 
PSm'pcy 
Pom'pe-lon 
Pom-pe-lo'nai 
Pom-pil'ifi 
P9m-pil'i-u3 
P9ni-pi'Iys 
Ppm  po'nj-a 


P9in-po'n!-us 

Ppin-po-^j-a'nys  1 

Ppmp-ti'nfe 

Ppmp-tl'nus 

Pon'ti-fi  1  ' 

Pon'tj-cum  Ma're 

Pon'tj-cus 

Ppn-tid'j-iis 

P9n-til-j-a'nus 

P9n-tl'na 

Ppn-tl'niis 

Pon'tj-us  1 

Pon-t9-pp-ri'9. 

Pon'tys   Euj-I'nus 

P9-pTl'i-us  Lie'iitis 

P9P-]j;c'9-Ia 

p9P-pa;'a  Sa-bl'ngt 

P9P-pje'ya 

Pop-u-l6'ni-a,  or -uiii 

Por'ri-t^ 

Pbr'ci-9  1 

P9r-Cif'e-rfi 

Pbr'cj-us  1 

Pbr-dp-se-lu'ne 

P9-red'9-rax 

Pp-rl'n^ 

Por-o-se-lG'ne 

Ppr-phyr'i-bn 

P9r-phyr'i-ua 

PCr'phy-ry 

Pbr-phy  -  r9-g§n'i-tu  s 

Pbr-phy-rog-en-iie'tu3 

Por'rj-rnfi 

P9r-sG'n?,  or 

Pbr'se-n?. 
P9r-sen'n7, 
Ppr-tha'on 
Pbr'ti-9  i 
Pbr'ti-u3  1 
Pbr-tum-na'Ii-fi 
Ppr-tu'nus 
Po-sid'e-on 
Pp-si'des 
Pbs-i-dG'^ym 
Pp-sld'j-um,  or 

Pos-i-dl'yra 
p9-sTd'i-us 
p9-si'd9n 
Pos-j-do'ni-ji 
Pos-i-do'ni-ura 
Pos-j-do'nj-us 
Po'si-b  1 
Pos-sid'i-iis 
Ppst-hu'mi-? 
P9st-liu'mi-us 
Pbst'hn-mus 
Pos-tu-mj-a'nus 
P9S-ta'ini-ug 
Pos'ty-mus 
P9-tam'i-de§ 
Pp-ta'mj-us 
Pot'?-mon 
Pot'ri-mu3 
P9-ten'Ii-?i  1 
p9-thl'ny3 
P5t-i-da;'fi 
P9-tI'n?i 
p9-tT"t!-us  1 
P94I'tus 
Potiil'rt-dGg 

Pot'lM-fE 

Prac'ti  lini  1 
Prac'ti-us  1 
Pr<e'ci-5i  1 
PiK-nes'te 
Pra;n-es-ti'ni  4 
Prffi'soa 
Pra!s'il  4 
Prajt  ex-ta'tiis  4 
Pne'for 
Prie-to'ri-iis 
Prae  tu'ti-um  1 
Pram'i)!  um,  or 

Pram-ni'um   Vi'ninn 
Pra'§i-9  1 
Pra'§i-ffi  1 
Pra'§i-i  ] 
Pi^s'i-nSa 
Pi^t'j-nas 
Prax-ag'p-i^s 
Prax'j-as  1 
Prax-i-bu'lus 
Pr?x-id'Fi-mas 
Prrix-id'i-cS 
Prax'i-I?i 
Pr9x-iph'9-nE5 
Prrix-it'e-ie^ 
Pr?x-ith'e-a 
Pre'li-as  ' 
Preu'^e-nG^ 
Prex-Ss'pe? 
Prl-am'i-de^ 
Prl-fi-me'13 
Prl'9-mu8 
Pri-9-pe'!-?  3 
Pri-a'pus 
Prl-e'ne 
Prim  i  pl'lus 
Pri'ola 
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Pri-Sn'p-tiSs 

Pris-ci-a'nus  1 

Prla'ci-q.ii 

Pro-iD-rC'^i-us  1 

Pro-bi-a'nys 

Prp-bi'nus' 

Proch'9-rus 

Pr5ch'y-ta 

Pr9-cili  us 

Prg-cle'^ 

Pro'cles 

Prg-cli'dEB 

Proc-pn-De'sus 

Prp-co'pj-us  " 

Pro'cris 

Prp-cvus'te^ 

PrGc'u-I? 

Pi-3c-u-le'i-a  3 

Proc-u-lS'J-Sa  3 

Proc-u-ll'ngi 

Proc'y-Ius 

Pro'cy-on  1 

Prod'i-cBs 

Prod'rp-mus 

Pr6'e-dri 

Proet'i-de^  4 

Proe'tus 

Prp-la'us 

Proni'^-£liiis 

Pr9-matli'j-da.s 

Prp-nia'tlij-on 

Prom'e-don 

Prom-e-ne'^ 

Pr^-m^'the-i 

Prp-me'theus  (n.)  6 

Pr6m-e-tlie'us  (a.) 

Prom-e-thi'def 

Prp-me'this 

Prp-me'thiis 

Prora'9-lus 

Prom '9-115 

Prp-mo'tus 

Prom'u-ltis 

Prg-nae'at 

Prp-nap'  !-de§ 

Pron'9-(i 

Pr5n'9-mus 

Pron'p-Qs,  or  Pro'nus 

Pron'u-b? 

Pr9-p^r'ti-us  1 

Pr9-poet'i-de5  4 

Pr5p-y-lEe'5 

Prps-clys'ti-us 

Pros-e-lS'ni 

Prp-ser'pi-n? 

PrSs'er-pine 

Prp-so'pis 

Pr3s-9-pi'tis 

Pr9-ta'di-us 

Prp-UgV-ras 

Prot-g-gor'j-de^ 

Pr6'te4ls 

Pro'te-i  C9-lum'nce 

Pr9-t6'n9r 

Prp-tSs-i-la'us 

Pro'teua  6 

Proth-9-e'nor 

Proth'o-Qs 

Pr9-toi-e-iie'?i 

Pr9-t5|-e-ni'Fi 
Prp-tSm-e-di'? 
Pr9-t6m-e-du'sj 
Prot-ry-ge'? 
Prox'e-nus 
Prox'i-miis 
Prii-deii'tj-us  1 
Priim'ni-de§ 
Pru-S(E'Lis 
PriS'si-as  1 
Pry  m-ne '§1-51 
Pryt'?i-nes 
Pryt-?-ne'um 
Prjt'ei-nis 
Psam'a-the  5 
Psa,in'ai-thos  5 
Ps5m-me-iii'tiis  5 
Ps?m-inet'j-c!ius  5 
ps^m-mit'i-clius  5 
Pse-bo'^  5 
pse-ne'rus  5 
Pseu-dg-ce'ljs  5 
Pseu'dp-lus  5 
PseQ-dp-m^n-ti's 
Pseu-dos'tp-wiFi  5 
Psit't^-ce  5 
Psit't^-cus  5 
Psy'ghe  5 

Psy-cho-inan-te'um  5 
Psyt-ta'-le'Fi, 
Pte'le-on  5 
Pte'le-os  5 
PtG'le-um  5 
Pter'e-Ia  5 
Pt6r'e-ia.s  5 
Pter-e-la'us  5 
Pt5'ri-fi5' 
Pte'ri-on  5 
Pto-ghi'um  5 


Ptol-e-mffi'um  5 

Ptol-e-mfE'us  5 

PtSl'e-my 

Ptol-e-ma'is  5 

Ptol-5-m9-cra'ti-5  1 

Pt51'j-chus  5 

Pub-li'^'ci-a  1 

Pub-li"ci-us  1 

Pub-lic'g-I? 

Ptib-ljl'i-fi 

Piib-lil'i-us 

Pub'li-us 

Pu-di'ca 

Pa-di-ci"ti-a  1 

Pul-chu'rj-a 

PqIT.-o 

Pu'ni-cum  BSl'lym 

Pu-pi-e'nus 

Pu'pi-us 

Pup' pi -us 

PQ'te-al 

Pu-t(i'9-li 

Py-j-nep'sj-^  1 

Py^'e-lFi 

Pyg-inffl'i 

Pyg-ma'li-on 

Pyl'9-d6§ 

Py'lte 

Py-liEm'e-nS^  4 

Py-lag'9-rffi 

Py-lac'9-ras 

Py-la'9n 

Py-lar'ge 

Py-lar't6^ 

Py-Ie'ne 

Pyl'e-ua 

Pyl'ie-on 

Py-lo'rus 

Pyni'fi-tus 

Py-rtecli'nie?  4 

Py-ram'i-d6§ 

Pyr'?i-mus 

Pyr'g-siis 

Py-r«'j-cus 

Pyr-e-nffi'i 

Py-r^'ne 

Py-r5'iieus  6 

Pyr'e-tus,  river. 

Py-re'tus,  man. 

Pyr'*i  ■ 

Pyr'|i-on 

Pyr-g9-pol-}~ni'ce^ 

Pyr-got'e-le^ 

Pyr-j-phieg'e-thon 

Py-rip'pe 

Py-rom'a-cliuB 

Py-ro'd5^  ^ 

Pyr'9-eis 

Pyr'9-is 

Py-ro'nj-j 

Pyr-rhe'ne§ 

Pyr'rhi-5 

Pyr'rhj-as 

Pyr'rhi-ch^ 

Pyr'rhi-cbus 

Pyr'rhi-ase 

Pys'te  ■ 

Py-thaen'e-tus  4 

Py-thag'9-ras 

Py-tbag-9-re'I 

Py-thaff-Q-re'an^ 

Py-than'|e-lus 

Pyth-?-ra'tus 

Pyth'e-5s 

Py'the? 

Pyt]i'e-us 

Pyth'i'-? 

Pytll'i-as 

Pyth'j-cum 

Pyth'j-on,  or  -iim 

Pyth-j-o-nl'ce^ 

Pytli'i-us 

Py-tho£h'a-ris 

Pyth^o-cle§ 

Pyth-9-cli'd5§ 

Py-tlioc'ri-tus 

Pyth-9-de'lus 

Pytii-9-d6'ris 

Pyth-9-do'ryg 

PytJl-9-la'us 

Py-tJio'iieS 

Pytll-9-ni'ce 

Py-thon'i-ci 

Pyth-9-ni'cus 

Pyth-o-llis's? 

Pyt't^-lus 


dui-t'tys 

Q.uinc-ti-a'nus  1 

duiiic-tll'i-^ 

Q,uinc'ti-us  1 

Q,uin-de-cim'vi-ri 

Q,uin-qua'tri-Ki 

Cluin-qua'trys 

duin-quen-njl'le^ 

Q,uin-quen'ni-9, 

Cluin-quev'i-ri 

Q.Uin'ti-fi  1 

Q.uin-tj-a'nus  1 

Q.uin-tiI'j-5" 

Q,uin-TiI-i-a'i]us 

Quin-tll' i-an 

Quin-ti'lis 

Q,uin-tll'i-us 

Cluin'ti-us  1 

Q,uir-i-na'lj-a 

Cluir-j-na'lis 

dui-rin'i-us 

Q.ui-ri'nus 

Q.Ui-ri't6^ 


K. 


Q. 


du^-dra'ta 
Qu?i-dra'tus 
Cluiid'ri-fron§,  or 

Cluad'ri-c6ps 
Clufes-to're^ 
Clua'ri-us 
Q,uav-ti'nus 
Q,uer-quet-y-la'iiiE 


Ra-bir'(-us 
R^i-cil'i-g, 
R^t-cil'i-us 
Ita-co'le^,  or  -tjs 
Rce-sa'ce^ 
RiE'ti-?  1 
Rri-ml's5§ 
Ram'mi-us 
RS.ra'n6a 
E^mp-Sin^i-tiis 
R^s-cip'p-Iis 
Ra-tu'me-na 
Riu'r^-ci,  A.  F.  JFV.  K, 
M.  Py. 
Rau-ra'ci,  C.  L.  W. 
R^u-rl'ci 
Rav-en-na'te^ 
Rav'i'-dus 
Rav'9-19, 
Re-a'te 
RSb'i-lus 
Re-dlc'u-lus 
Red'9-n6s 
Re^-i-fu'gj-um 

Re-|il-Ii-a'nys 
Rc-|i'n5 
Re-|i'num 
Re-gl'nya 
Reg'u-lus 
Rein'y-lus 
Re-niu'ri-fi 
Rep-en-tl'nus 
Re-po-§i-a'nys  1 
Res'tj-o 
Res-tj-tu'tus 
Re-tl'nri 
Rhfib-du'chi 
RhFi-ce'Ius 
Rha'ci-si'l 
Rha'cj-us  1 
RliFi-co'ttt^,  or  -tis 
Rhjid-^-man'thys 
Rhad-a-mis'tus 
Rhad'i-ne 
Rha'dJ-us 
Rlices'e-na  4 
Rhee'tl,  or  Rje'tl 
Rliffi'ti-51  I 
Rli?-gii'ri 
Rh^-me'lys 
Rham-nen'sS§ 
Rhain'ne? 
Rham'phi^ls 
Rh^m-nu'^j-ai 
Rli^mp-siri'i-tus,  A.  M. 
RhSLmp-sj-ni'tys,  IV. 
Rhfi-phe'?,  or  -piii'fi 
Rliap-so'di 
Rha'ri-us 
RIi^s-cu'pp-lis 
Rlias-cu'p9-ris 
RUa-to'ys 
Rlied'9-neg 
RliG'^i-on 

Rhe-iie'gi 
R]ie-9-mi't]ire§ 
Rhe-te'n9r 
Rliet'i-co 
Rlie-to^'e-ne§ 
Rheu'nys 
Rhex-e'ngr 
•  Rhex-jb'i-us 
Rhi-a'nys 
Rliid'?-go 
Rhi-niot'ct-cle§ 
Rhi-n5c-9-lu'r^ 
Rhi-noc-9-ru'ra 
Rhin-9t-me'tus 
Rhi'peus  6 


Rhi-phcE'i 
Rhi'pheuy  6 
Rhp-be'g, 
RhSd'^-luS 
Rlibd'^-niis 
Rlio'de 

Rh9-di'9,  a  nymph. 
Rho'dj-^,  town. 
Rho'di-i 
Rli6d-9-gy'ne 
Rhod'9-pe 
Rhbd'9-phon 
Rho-do'pjs 
RhoB'bus 
Rhce'ciis 
Rhoe-te'iam 
Rhce'teus  (71.)  6 
Rhce-te'us  (a.) 
Rhce'ti-o'n9 
Rhoe'tyg 
Rhpm-bl'te^ 
Rll9-sa'ce9 
Rhox-a'n^ 
■  Rh9X-a'nl 
Rhun'd^-cus 
Rliu-te'ni 
Rliu-the'nl 
Rhyn'd?-cus 
Rhy'pa3 
Rliy"li-us  1 
Ri?'i-]ner 
Rl'ga; 

Rig-e-be'lus 
Ri-gom'^-giis 
Rin-gi-b5'ri 
Ri-piite'i 
Ri'plieus  6 
Rix'?-mLB 
Rix-am'^-rie 
R9-bi'g6 
Ro-bl'gus 
Rod-e-rl'cys 
Rud'er-lc 
Ro-ma'nl 
Rg-ma'nys 
R9-me'chi-um 
R9-mil'l-us 
Rom'y-lg^ 
Ro-mu'li-dae 
Rom'y-Ius 
Ros'chi-nus 
Rbs'ci-us  1 
R6'§i-us  1 
R6s-u-Ia'nys  (a.) 
R9-tom'5-gus 
R9X-a'n5 
Rox-9-la'ni 
Ry-bel'li-us 
Ru'bi-con 

Ru-bi-e'nus  Lap'p? 
Ru-bl'go 
Rfl'br?  Six'si 
Rii'briB 
Ry-br5'nus 
Ru'bri-us 
Ru'di-ffi 
Ru'fffi 
Ruf-fi'nus 
Ru-fi'nFi 
Ru-fin-i-a'nus 
Ru-fi'nus 
R6'fi-u3 
Rfi'frtE 
Ru'fu-lu9 
Ru'gi-i 
Ry-mi'na 
Ry-ini'nys,  Fr.  Sch, 

Ru'mi-nus,  W. 
Ryn-cl'na 
Ry-pil'(-us 
Rus'cj-no 
Rus'ci-us  1 
Rus-co'nj-Fi 
Ru-sel'la3 
Rus'pi-nFi 
Rus'ti-cus 
Ry-te'iii 
Ru-tlle'lli 
Ru'ti-1? 
Ru-til'j-us 
Rti'ti-lus 
Ru'tu-byi 
Ru'tu-bis 
Ru'tu-li 
Ru'ty-pEE 
Ru-tu-pi'nys 


s. 


Sab'9-clius 

Sab'^-c5n 

Sa'bte 

S^i-bffi'a 

Sfi-bEe'i 

S^i-ba'rj-^ 

Sa-ba't? 

S?-ba'tli? 


Sab'fi-thiE 

Sab-^i-ti'nys 

Sa-ba'zi-us  1 

Sab'b^-th^ 

S?-bei'li-ua 

Sfi-bid')-us 

Sa~bi'n^ 

Sab-i-nffi'us 

S^-bi'nl 

Sii-bin-j-a'nua 

S?-bi'nus 

S?-bI'ra 

Sj-bo'ci 

Sfi-bo'th^ 

Sab'r9.-ciE 

Sab'rfi-t? 

Sab'i'ii-tli? 

S?i-bri'n^ 

Sib'u-ra 

Sab-y-ra'nus 

Sac'9-das 

Sa'cie- 

Sac-^-pe'ne 

Sach-^-]l'te§ 

Sfi-cra'ni 

S^-crat'i-vir 

S5t-cra't9r 

Sac'rp-ne 

Sad' 9-1 65 

SadVcus 

Soe'fe§_ 

Sa-dy-a'te^ 

Sa;^-i-me'ryg  4 

SjB'ni-vis 

Sffi-pi'num 

Sffit'Fi-bd§  4 

SJBt'9-bis  4 

S3-g-?-las'sys 

Sag'a-n^ 

Sag-9-ri'nus 

Sag'Fi-ria 

Sag-^-ria'tj-o 

Sag-a-ri'tia 

Sa'ge^ 

Sa^-it-ta'ri-us 

Sfi-git'ti-^^r 

Sag-it-tip'p-ten^ 

Sag-un-tl'nus 

SM'tK 

Sfi-i'tis 

S?-la'ci-9  1 

Sal'^-con 

Sal-a-gl'aa 

Sal-fi-mi'n^ 

Sal-Fi-inin'i-^ 

Sal'9-mis 

Sfi-la'nys 

S&-la'p!-9,  or  S^-la'pj-Ee 

Sal'a-ra 

Sa-la'rj-Fi 

S?-Iar'i-c& 

S^-Mu'ris 

SSil'du-bFi 

Sg-le-i-a'nua  3 

SHe'i-us  3 

S?-le'ni 

Sal-en-ti'ni 

Sal-ga'ne-5 

Sal'g?-iieus  6 

Sa-lj-a'ris 

Sal'i-ce^,  Ad 

Sa-lj-e'nua 

Sa'li-i 

Sfi-Ii'iiob 

Sal-i-na't9r 

Sal-i-sub'sy-li 

Sa'li-us 

Sal-ius'tj-us 

Sal' lust 

Sal'ma-cis 

Sfil-maii'ti-c? 

Sal-mo'na 

Sgl-mo'ne 

&9,l-ino'neus  G 

S?l-m6'nis 

Sal-9-du'rym 

Sa-lo'ine 

Sa.l'9-mon 

SMo'na,  or  Sa-lo'nEe 

Sal-9-ne'a 

S^-lo'iij-a 

Sll-9-ni'n9 

Sal-o-nl'nys 

S?-lo'ni-us 

Sal-pi-na't5§ 

Sal'pi-on 

Sal'su-Iffi 

Sa.l-ty-a're§ 

S^-lua'ti-iis 

Sal-vi-a'nus 

Sdl'vi-an 

Sal-v'id-j-e'nus 

Sal'vi-us 

Sa'ly-e^,  or  Sa'ly-i 

S^yn'thi-us 

Sam-?i-ri'5i 

Sa-ma'ri-a 

Sim-KL-ri'tgi 

Sam-g.-r9-bri'v9 


Sam'9-t8e 
SFiin-bu'199 
Ba'me,  or  Sa'ra9S 
S^i-m^'ni 
Sa'inj-a 
Sdm'i-cum 
Sa'mi-us 
SFim-mon'i-cua 
Sfim-nl'tffi 
Sfim-ni'te^ 
8d.m'nl.tes 
Sam'nj-um 
Siim-9-ch9-ni'te§ 
Sani'9-tas 
S^-mon'i-cHs 
S?-m6'ni-um 
S5-mo3'?-t?i 
Sam-9-tlira'ce 
S£iin-9-thra'cS§ 
S5m-o-thra'ci-^i  1 
S^-myl'i-^ 
Sin'51-08 

San-ch9-ni'a-th5n 
S?n-da'ce,  or 
San-d3iu'ce 
S^n-da-li-o'tis 
S^n-da'li-um 
San'd^-niB 
SSin'da-nus 
S5n-di'9n 
S^n-do'ce^ 
Siin'gFi-l^ 
Srin-ga'ri-o 
S?m-ga'ri-us 
San'gFi-ris 
Srin-guin'i-u§ 
San'ni-o 
S?n-nyr'i-on 
S4n't9-nte 
San't9-nS§,  or  -nt 
San't9-nus 
Sfi-6'ce 
y5-6c'9-rS,s 
Sa-6'te§ 

S9-pa3'i,  or  Sj-pllie'I 
Sapli'fi-rus 
Sa'pho  (sa'fo) 
Sap-i-re'ne 
S?-pI'r6§ 
S^-po're^ 
Sap'plio  (saffo) 
Sap'ti-ne,  TV. 
Sar-ri-ce'ne 
Sar-a-ce'nl 
S?i-rac'9-ri 
Sar-?-ine'ne 
S^i-ran'gea  ' 
Sar-^n-te'nus 
S^r-a-pa'ni' 
Sar'^-pua 
Sar'a-sa 
S^i-ras'pg-de^ 
S?-ra'vys 
Sar-dan-9-pa'lua 
Sfir-de'ne 
Sar'de^ 
Sar'di-c? 
S^r-diu'i-^ 
S'iir'd9-ne5 
S^r-don'i-cua 
Sar-do'nyx 
S^r-dop'pi-trie 
Srir-do'us 
Sa-ri-as'ter 
Sar'm9.-t[B 
Sfir-ma'ti-9  1 
Sav-mat'i-cus 
Sar-mi-zeg-e-tliu's^ 
Sar'ni-us 

S?-r5n'i-cus  Si'nus 
S9-ro'nis 
S^r-pe'don 
S^r-ra'nya 
Sar'r^-pi'a 
S^r-iUs'teg 
Sir'sj-n^ 
Sa8'9-ne5 
S?s-pi're5,  or  -ri 
S^a-aan'j-dtE 
Siis'si-n^ 
Sas-si-na'teg 
Sat-?-gy'tiE 
Sat'^-I^ 
Sat'9-nas 
Sfi-ta'ne^,  pi. 
Sfi-tar'£h8e 
S^-taa'pes 
Sa'tj-Ee  : 
Siil-i-bar-za'ne^ 
S^-tic'y-la 
S^i-tic'u-lus 
Sa'tr?  ' 
S^-tra'i-dEB 
S'at-rg-pu'iii 
Satira-pe§ 
Sat'ri-cua  . 
Sat'ri-cuiii,  j3.    F.   Fr. 

k.  M.  s. 

S.?-tri'cuni,  C.  L.  W. 


SM»'Sp'9-ce§ 

Sat'y-r? 

Sat-u-re'i-um  3 

S^-tu're-um 

Sat-y-r6'i-us  3 

S^-tu'rj-o 

Sg-tu'ri-us 

Sat-yr-na'li-a 

S^i-tur'ni-? 

Sgit-ur-ni^'e-ri? 

Sat-ur-nrnya 

S^-tUr'nj-us 

Sat'u-rum 

Sat'y-rl 

Sat'y-rus 

S^-vgr'rj-o 

Sau-fe'i-9  3 

Sau-f5'i-us  3 

Sau're-? 

Sau'ri'-aa 

Sau-rom'^-tiB 

SiLu'rys 

S^-ve'rj 

Sfi-vo'n^ 

Sax'9-neg 

S^z'i-ches 

S^aj'ji^se'g) 

S^tB'vsi  {se'va) 

S^ae-vi'nys 

S(:aBv'9-l3  4 

Scal'9-bis 

Scal'pj-um 

Sc^-mkn'drj-ua 

Scan-da'ri-5 

Scfin-de'^ 

Sca,n-di-na'vi-a 

Sc^n-tln'i-jjs 

Scap-ten'ay-la 

Scap-tSs'y-le 

Scap'tj-a  1 

Scap'ti-ua  1 

Scap'y-l?i 

Scar'di-i 

Sc^r-db'na 

Scar'phe 

Sc^r-phe'fi,  or-phi'si 

Scdu'rua 

S^ed'^-sus 

S^el'e-drus 

S^el-e-ra'tys 

S^e-nl'tie 

S<;e-par'n!-o 

S<;e'p]iru8 

Sche'di-9 

S£he'di-u9 

Sche'ri-9 

Schce-ne'is 

SgliCB'neus  6 

Schffi'npa 

Schce'nus 

S^i-ap'9-def 

S^i'a-this 

S9l'?i-thos 

S9l'dr9S 

S^i-o'ne 

S^i-pi'fi-dffi 

S^i-pT'ri-de§ 

S^Tp'j-o 

S^i-ra'dj-um 

S^i-ri'tee 

S^i-ri'tja 

Scl-ron'j-des 

Sco'dri 

ScolV-tl 

Sc9-pe-li-a'nus 

Scop'e-los 

Sco'pj-um 

Scpr-dis'cae 

Scbr'pj-os,  or  -tis 

Sc9-tl'nya 

Scri-bo'ni-fi 

Scri-bo-nj-a'n'.is 

Scrl-bb'ni-us 

S^yl'ji-ce 

S^yl-Fi-ce'i-oii  3 

Scyl-9.-ce'uni 

Scy'lax 

S^yl'lSi 

Scyl-lae'ym 

S^yl'H-as 

Sqy-lu'rus 

S^yp'pi-um 

S^y-ri'^-de^ 

S^yr'pi-uni 

S^yt'^-le 

S9y'thffi 

S^y-the'ni 

Scy'the§,  or  fcS^y'th? 

S^ytli'i-a 

Sijyth-i-a'nus 

S^yth'i-de?' 

S^^^y-thi'nus 

S(;y-thop'9-lTB 

Seb-gia-tS'a 

Seb-98-te'ni 

Se-bas'li-a,  or 

Seb-?s-ti'a 
Seb-as-top'9-Ii3 
Seb'e-d^     ; 
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S5b-en-ny'tus 

Ser'i-cus 

Sim-brlv'i-iis 

Soph'a-ne§ 

St^-^i'ra,  or  -rtia 
Sta-!-e'nus  3 

Se-b5'tliis 

Se-ri'phus 

Sim-brti'vi-um 

S9-phe'ne 

Se-be'tijs 

S6r'my-lj 

Sira-bru'vj-B3 

So'pbj-a 

Sta'j-us  3 

Se-be'tiiS 

Ser-ra'nus 

Sl-me'n? 

So-phi-a'nua 

St4m'e-n5 

Se-bl'niis 

Ser-re'um 

Si-me'thjs 

SBph'i-Ius' 

Stapll'v-la 

Se-bo'sus 

S?r-to'ri-u8 

Si-mS'thus 

Sopll'9-cIe9 

Sta-phjl'j'-u3 

S9-bu-?'i-a'nI  1 

Ser-viE'ys 

Siin'i-j 

Soph-9-clI-dIs'ca 

Staphry-lu3 

Se^'e-lsi 

Sgr-vi-a'nys 

Sim'i-lEC 

S9-pho'ni-S8 

Sta-sa'llBr 

Sec-ti'nus 

Ser-v31'j-si' 

Slm'i-lla 

SSpIi-9-nis'bfi 

Sta'se-Ss 

SSc-un.dilMj 

Ser-vil-i-a'niis 

Sim'ini-ii3 

So'phrgn 

Sta-aic'ra-tC^ 
St?i-8ll'e-u8 

SSc-un-di'nus 

Ser-vil'i-ii3 

STjn'9-el3 

Sop]i'r9-na 

Se-da'ius 

Ser'vj-ua 

Sim'9-18 

S9-phro'ni-^ 

St5a'i-mu8 

Sid-en-'ti'nl 

S63-a-niG'nI 

Slin-9-T"?i-u3  1 

S9-phrSi)'i-cua 

Sta-ai'nu8 

Se-di|'i-tus 

S63'9-mura 

Sl-mon'i-de^ 

Soph-r9-ni8'cus 

Stj-te'nLs 

SSd-i-ta'nl 

Sea'j-ra 

!3.ira-pli"ci-u8  1 

S9-plir6'ni-ii3 

Sta-tj-a'nu3  J 

Se-du'lj-us 

Ses-J  rE'thus 

Siiii'u-liia 

S9-plirS3'y-ne 

Stii-tll'i-a' 

Se-du'nl 

S5s-9-o'Bia 

Sim'y-liis 

So-pl'tllea 

Stj-nl'i-us 

Se-du'ai-i  1 

Se-4Ss'tea 

S?-p'tj-, 

Se3'ti&a' 

Sini'y-r^ 

S5p'o-lSB 

Stat'i-niE 

Ses-tl'nmn 

Sin-a-I'ta 

So-rSc'te 

Sta-tl'nus 

SSs'ti-ua 

Si-ne'rj 

Sp-ric'te? 

Sta-ti'ra 

Se^-!-ine'rus 

Se-su'vj-i 

Sin-4ai'i 

S9-ra'nu3 

Sta'ti-us  1 

S6g-9.bri'gj 

SSt's-bls 

Sin'ga-rFi 

Sor-bi-9'-du'iium 

Stsi-to'ri-uB 

Seg-i?-du'num 

Se'ti-a  1 

Sin-gi-du'iiuni 

Sor'di-ce 

Stau-ra'ci-us  1 

Seg'9-nSx 

Se':ti-U3  1 

Sin'gu-Ils 

S9-rI"ti-a  1 

Steg'a-no3 

Segoll't|-!i  1 

Seu'tlle? 

Sin-gLi-l6'ne5 

S5'si-a  Gal'la  1 

Stel-la'tea 

Seg-ijn-ti'?-cl 

Se-ve'ra 

Sin'na-ce? 

So-si-a'nus  1 

Stjl'li-o 

Se-go'vjii 

Se-ve-rj-a'nus 

Sin'na-cha 

So'Bi-5s 

Ston-9-bcE'a 

Se-gun'ti-9  I 

Sev-e-ri'n? 

Sin'9-e' 

S9-sib-i-a'nu3 

Bte-noc'r^-te^ 

Se-gun'ti-um  1 

Se-vG'rus 

St-no'pe 

S9-sib'i-us 

St6h'f9-r!s 

Se-ga-§!-5'nI 

Sex'ti-a 

Sl-iw'peus  6 

S5s'i-cl85 

Sten-y-cle'ru3 

Se-gu'5i-o  I 

Sex-ni'j-? 

Sln'o-rlx 

Sp-sic'ra-tS? 

Steph'a-na,  or  -ne 

Sei-s?cli-thi'a 

Sex-tll-i-a'nua 

Sin'tj-ce 

S9-sig'e-ne5 
So'si-l  1 

Ste-plia'nj-o 

Se'i-us',  or  Se'jus 

Sex-ti'lis 

Sin'ti-i  1 

Step]i-^-nia-cjd'i-um 

Se-ja'nris,  jE'lilus 

Sex-tjl'j-us 

Sin-u-es'sa 

Bos'i-lus 

Ste-pha'ni-5m 

Se-la'^i-a  1 

Sex'ti-us 

Sin-u-e3-8a'nu8 

So-si'nus 

Step]i'a-nuB 

Sel-do'mus 

Si-bi'ni 

Si-o'pe 

S9-sip'^-ter 

Ster-cu'Ii-iia 

Se-Ie'iie 

SIb'9-te5 

Sip'y-lum 

S9-siph'a-ne^ 

Ster'9-pe 

Sul-eu-ce'na 

Si-bu'ri-us 

Sip'y-lus 

S9-sip'9-lis 

St«r'9-pe5 

S61-eu-cT'a 

Si-b>l'l!B 

S]r-bo'ni3 

So-sis'tra-tua 

Ster-tln'i-ua 

Se-left'ci-i  1 

Sib-yl-li'iius 

SI-red'9-ne5 

S9-sith'e-u3 

Ste-aag'9-ra3 

Se-leu'ci-dte 

Si-bvii'ti-u3  1 

Sl-re'nea 

So'gi-us  1 

Ste-se'n9r 

Se-leu'cjs 

Si-byr'tj-us  1 

Sl'ren^ 

S5s'pj-ta 

Ste-3ic.h'o-ru3 

Se-leu-co-be'lus 

Si-cam'bri-?i 

Sir-e-nu'sae 

S5s'the-ne9 

Btds'i-clej 
Stes-!-la'u3 

Se-leu'ciis 

Sl-ca'nl 

Slr'f-us 

So3'trfi-ta 

SSMe 

Si-ca'nj-^ 

Sir'mi-o 

Sos'tra-tus 

Stes-i-Ie'i 

Se-li"ci-as  1 

Sl-ca'nna 

Sir'mj-um 

Soax'e-tra 

Ste-sTin'br9-tu3 

Se-Ii'nun,a,  or 

S)-eel'i-de§ 

Si-ro'mus 

Sot'a-'de| 

Stlicn-e-bas'fi 

Se-U'nus 

Sl9'e-li3 

STr-9-pffi'9-ne§ 

S9-te'l-e5 

Sthen-e-la'i-daB 

Sc'li-ua 

Si-ce'mus 

Sjr'9-pum 

S9-te'ri-a 

Sthen'e-le  ' 

Sel-la',j-j  1 

Sj-cS'nus 

Sl-sim'nej 

So-t6r'j-chus 

Stben-e-le'ja 

Sel-lb'js 

Sl-chce'us 

Sla'a-pho 

So-ter'i-cus 

Sthen'e-!u8 

Se-lym'brr'-a 

Sj'-cil'i-a 

Sis'a-pon 

So-ter'i-d&a 

Stlie'ni-u8 

Sein-brl'ta 

Sl-cill'i-us 

Sis-a-po'ne 

So-ti-a'te§  1 
So'ti-on  2 

Sthen-o-bfE'a 

SSin'e-la 

Sic'i-iiu3 

Sl3'ii-ra 

Sach'j-us 

Sem'e-le 

Sic'9-Hs 

Sis'ci-a  1 

S9-ti'ra 

Stif'be,  or  Stil'bi-? 

Se-mid'e-i 

Slc'o-rus 

Si3-i-gam'bis,  or 

So'ti-us  1 

Stjl'i-cho 

Sein-i-ger-ma'nl 

Sic'u-li 

Sia-y-g&m'bis 

Sox'9-ta! 

Stim'r-con 

Sein-j-gun'tus 

Sic'u-lum  Fre'tym 

Si8'j-ne§ 

Sy-zom'e-nua 

Stim'u-la 

Se-mir'a-ini*3 

Sic'u-lu3 

Sis-9-cos'tiis 

SSz'o-jnSn 

Stiph'e-luB 

S6m'n9-iie§ 

SI"cy-ou  1 

Si-3u'rus 

S9-zBp'o-ll3 

SHph'MDa 

Sem-no'the-I 

Si-cy-o'iii-^  1 

Si-syph'i-de^ 

Sp&I'e-thrii 

Sti-rl'ta3 

Se-ino'ne^ 

Sid-a-ce'ne 

ST8'y-pliu3 

Spa'nj-us 

St9-b£E'u3 

Sem-pro'ni  -j 

Si'de 

Sl-tSl'ce^ 

Spar-ga-pl'the? 

StOBCh'j-de?  4 
Slffirghas 

Sem-pro'ni-us 

Si-du'le 

Sl-the'nl 

•  Spar'ta-cu3 

Se-mu'ri-iiin 

Si-de'ne 

Sith'ni-deS 

,  Spar'ta;,  or  Spir'tl 

Sto'j-ci 

Se-na'tus 

Sl-de'niis 

Sitll'9-lie| 

Spar-ta'nJ,  or 

StS'ics 

Sen'e-ca 

Sl-dO'ro 

S!-tho'ni-j 

Spar-ti-a'tte  1 

St9-ic'i-da 

Sc-ne'cj-o  1 

ffil-de'rus 

Sitli'9-nis 

Spar-ta'ri-us 

Sto'i-cus 

SCnj-j 

Si-de'tS5 

Sl"ti-US  1 

Spar-ta'nu3 

Str^-fe'giiB 

Sen'9-iie5,  and 

Sid-j-cx'nl 

Si-tom'^-gus 

Spiir-ti-a'nus  X 

Stra'ti-e  i 

Se-n6'ne§ 

SId'9  ni3,  or  Si-d6'nis 

SIt'o-ne; 

Spar-tj-a'tb?  1 
Spiir't9-cu3 

Stra'ti-6n  2 

Sen-tl'num 

Si-do'ni-ua 

Slt'ta-ce 

Strat-i-ot'i-cus 

SSn'tj-us  1 

Sid'y-ma 

Sit-ta-ce'ne 

Sp?r-to'lus 

Slra-tip'p9-cle5 

Sb'pj-4s 

Sl-^ic'um,  or 

SIt-te-bD'ris 

SpSt'a-Ie 

Stra'ti-ua  1 

Se'pi-ua 

Si-|e'um 
Si-ga'li~8n 

Siz'y-*ii5 

Spe'chi-? 
Spen'di-us 

Strat'o-cle? 

Se-pla'si-ti  1 

Smcr-dom'e-ne§ 

SMt-9-cIi'a 

Sep-pli6'ri8  (s^-fs'ris) 

Si'*o 

Smin-dyr'(-de§ 

Spen-d6pli'9-ru3 

Strat'9-las 

Sep-tem'pe-da 

Si-ge'9n 

Smin'theus  6 

Spe-ra'tiis 

Strat-9-ni'ce 

Sep-tSni'tr'i-o  ' 

Sl-*B'r!-u3 

S9-iR'mi-SL3 

Sper  clie'ja 

Stra-ton-i-cc'a 

Sep-te'rj-Sn 

Slg'ni-a 

S9-a'na 

Sper  glie'os 

Strat-9-ni'cu3' 

Scp-tl-ci-a'nus  1 

Sig-ni'nus 

S9-a'ne3 

Sper  clil'a 

Sti>to'nis  Tur'ris 

Sep-ti"ci-us  1 

Slg-9-v6s'sus 

Soc'r?-tS9 

Spei--cIii'9S 

Stra-tSpli'a-nej 

Sep-tim'i-a 

Si-^'ns 

S9-cra'ti-on  2 

Sper-;lij-on'i-d5? 

Str9-bl'lu3 

Scp-tlm-i-a'niia 

Si-*yn'nie 
Si-Ia'i 

Sod'o-ma 

Sper-chl'ns 

Str9-go'Ia 

Snp-tim'i-us 

S9-6'iiiis 

Sper-niii-topll'j-JI 

Strom-bich'i-des 
Stron'^y-le,  ar  -IBa 

SSp-ti-mii-le'i-us  3 

Sl-la'na 

Sog-di-a'na 

SpG? 

Sep'y-ra 

Sl-II'iij-on 

Sog-di-a'nus 

Speu-sip'pus 

Str9n-*yl'!-on 
StrSplVa-de^ 

S6q'u?-n!i 

Si-lu'nus 

So-la'nu3 

Spli?c-te'ri-fi 

SSq'u.j-ni 

Sll'ji-ris 

SBl'e-nils 

Sphe-ce'a 

Stro'phi-ua 

Se-qiiin'i-cSs 

Sil'?-ru3 

S9-li'nu3 

Spho'dn-Sa 

Stru-thi'j 

Se-quiii'i-us 

Sl-15'nl 

Sol-le'um 

Sphrj-4id'i-uin 

Stru-thoph'a-JI 

Se-rl'ps? 

Sl-le'm-um 

So'Ue,  or  So'li 

Sphi-a-|it'j-3e5 

Stry-mon'i-ctia 

Ser  j-p5'mn 

Si-Ii;n-ti-a'ri-u3  1 

Sol'o-eis 

Spin'tba-rus 

Strym'o-nis 

Se-ra'pj-o 

Sl-le'niis 

Sol'o-is 

Spl-rtd'i-on 

Stri-dl'ta 

Se-ra'pi-6n 

Sil-i-ceil'se 

Solo'ni-iini 

Spl-tain'e  ne^ 

Studl'tea 

Se-ra'pis  * 

Si-li"ci-u3  1 

Sol-y*5'ii,  or -|I'a 

Spl-thob'a-te? 

Sty^'i-us 

Ser-bo'njs 

SIl'i-us  I-tal'i-cu3 

Sol'y-mii 

Spith-vi-da'tg§ 

Sty-li'te? 

SSr'd|-cji 

Sil'phi-um 

Sbl'y-miE 

Spo-le'ti-um  1 

Sty-16b'?-te3 

Se-re'na 

Sil'pj-.j 

Sol'y-mi 

Sp9-le'tum 

Sfym-pha'la 

Se-re-ni-a'nus 

S51'u-re? 

Sol'y-mus 

Sp5r'a-de5 

Stym-plla'li-a,  or 

Se-re'nus 

Sil-va'ims 

Son'chia 

Spi.i-rl'n? 

Stym-pha'lja 

SS'rSa  ' 

Sil'v.-a  ' 

SSn-ti-5't§5  1 

Spu-ri'nus 

Stym-plia'lus' 

Ser'Ji-a 

Sil-vl'nus 

Son'ti-us  1 

Spu'ri-ua 

Sua'da 

Ser-gi'9  lus 

SIl'vi-us 

Sop'a-tcr 

Stj-be'ri-Sa 

Sua-dS'la 

Ser'4|-as 
Ser'r-c* 

Sl-ina'I|-o 

S9-phffiii'e-tus  4 

Sta'bi-ffi 

Su-a*'e-la 
Su-a'iij 

Si-man'ge-lus 

S9-pliag-9-3e'nus 

Stab'u-lum 

Su-cir-do'ne§ 

Su-ba'trj-I 

Sub-^I-pi'nus 

Sub'19-cum 

Sub-Ii'^ci-us  1 

Sub-ma'nias 

Sub-mon-to'rj-um 

Sii'bp-tri 

Sii-bQ'rg 

SQ'cro 

Su'cy-ro 

Su-(le'tl 

Su-e'bi 

Su-e'bus 

Sues-sii'nus 

Sues-se-ta'ni 

Sues-sl'p-ne? 

Siies-so'ne§ 

Sutj'tes 

Sue-to'nj-us 

Sue'vl 

Sue'vj-us 

SuS'vus 

Su-fe'nag 

Su-fet'u-la 

Suf-fe'iius 

Sgf-fe'te? 

Suf-fe'tj-us  ],  or 

Su-fe'tj-us  1 
Sujr'di-as 
SQ'i-dks 
Suii-la'res 
Suxl'lj-Qs 

&ul'ci-us  1 

SuI'mo-na 

Siil-pi"ci-9  1 

Syl-pi-ci-a'nus  1 

Sul-pi"ci-us'l 

Sul-pl^'tj-a  1 

Sul-pi"ti-us  1 

Siim-ma'nus 

Sum-moR'nj-iim 

Su'ni-as 

Su'iij-ci 

Su'nj-de? 

Su'nj-on 

SQ'ni-iim 

Su-od'a-jia 

Sa-o-ve-tau-ril'i-a 

Sii'pe-rum  Ma'r? 

Sur-di'nus 

Sij-re'nFi' 

Su-re'nas 

SQ'ri-?i 

Sa'ri-Um 

SQ'sa-na 

Sy-sa'ri-on 

Su-^i-a'na  1 

Su'tri-um 

Sy-a'grj-us 
Sy-a'^rus,  or 

Sy'a-prus 
Syb'ri-rls 
Syb-Fi-ri'ta 
Syb'a-rtte 
Syb-g-ri'tis 
Syb'e-rus 
Syb'o-t^ 
Syb'p-tas 
Sy-cam'i-na 
Sy-£hae'us 
Syc-9-l9,-tron'j-dre 
Sy'e-dra 
Sy-e'ne 

Sy-e-iie'^i-ug  1 
Sy-e-ni'te^ 
Sy-en'ne-sTa 
Sytl'a-ros 
S>l'n  9 
Sy-le'um 
Sy'leus  6 
Sy-li'o-ne^ 
Syl'9-e!f 
Syl'g-soii 
Syl-va'nus 
Syl'vi-Jt 
Syl'vi-us 
Sy'ma,  or  Sy'me 
Syni'bo-lFi 
S>m'b9-li 
Sy]n'b9-lum 
Sy-maB't]iis 
Sy-mffi'thus 
Sjm'e-6n 
Sjin'infi-chu^ 
Sjni-phg^ro's^ 
Sym-pleg'a-de| 
Sym-ple'gas 
Sym-po'^j-us  1 
Syn'e-dri 
Syn-e-p]ie'bT 
Sy-ne'ipi-us  1 
Syn'ge-lus 


Syn'h^-15a 

Syn'nj-d^ 

Syn'n^-on 

Syn'o-dus 

Sy-no'pe 

Syn'ti-pas 

Syn'ty-glie 

Sy-phffi'ym 

Syr'9-cEs 

Syr-?-co'§i-a  1 

Sjr-a-cu'sai 

Syr'a-ciise 

Syr'i-9 

Syr-i-a'nus 

Syr'ma-t^ 

Syr-ne'tho 

Syr-9-cTl'|-ce§ 

Syr-9  me'di-aL 

Syr-o-p]i(E'iiix 

Syr-9-phoe-nl'ce§ 

Syr'te^ 

Syr'tj-cus 

Sya-i-gam'bjs 

Sy-sim'e-tlire5 

Sys'j-naa 


Ta-^u'te? 
Tab '9-1  us 
Ta-ba'nuS,  or 

Tab'9-nus 
Ta-bG'ni 
Ta-ber'nae 
Tab'r9-Cfi 
Tfi-bQ'da 
Tac'a-p6 
Tac-a-pho'rJ3 
Tac  fa-rl'nris 
Tfi-cli6inp's6 
Tacti'p-rl 

Ta'cUos,  or  Ta'chiis 
Tae'i-ta 
Tac'j-tus 
T?-co'la 
Ta'di-u8 
Ta3'di-9 
TiE-dif'e-r9 
Tffin'a-ra  4 
Ta;n'9-ros  4 
Tten'9-rum  4 
Tffiii'a-rSs  4 
Tffi'nj-as 
Ta-e'pa 
Ta'ges 
Ta-go'ni-Hs 
Tal-9-i-6n'i-dfc§ 
Tai-9-on'i-de| 
Tfi-la'si-us  1 
Tai'a-u'a 
Tfi-iau'ra 
Tal'e-tum 
T94i'd5§ 
Tal-thyb'i-us 
T9-li"§i-us  1 
Tam'a-r6 
Tarn'fi-rus 
Tarn '9-6  us 
Tam-9-sa;'us 
Tam'e-sis 
Tarn 'phi -lus 
T5m'pi-iis 
Tam'y-nEB 
Ta,ra'y-ras 
Tam'y-ris 
Tan'9-ger 
Tan'9-pr?i,  or 

T9-na'gr9 
Tan'9-grus 
Tan '9 -IS 
Tan'9-qull 
T9-ne'luin 
Tan-ta'ie-us 
T9n-tal'i-d£§ 
Tan' t9 -lus 
T9-na'§j-us  1 
Ta'9-ce 
Ta-o'cl 
Ta'9-£lil 
Ta'phi-ffl 
Ta-phj-as'sus 
Ta'phi-i 
Ta'plii-u8 
Ta'phrys 
Tap'o-ri 
Tap-9-si'ris 
Tap'pu-lus 
T9-prob'a-n5 
Tap'y-ri 
Tar'ai-nis 
T9-ra'§i-us  1 
Tar-9-tal'IgL 
Tar-ax-ip'pus 
T9r-bel'li-cus 


*  S^a'pis.  —  The  penultimate  syllable  is  made  short  by  Latin  poets  of  the  brazen  or  iron  age,  as  Martianus  Capella  and  Prudentius.     So  by  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  I.  720. 
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Tar-che'ti-ua  1 
Tir'clii-^ ' 
Tar-chi?n-dlni'9-tiia 
Tar-eu-ti'nti8 
T9r-r»b'i-iiis 
TlrT-che'51 
T^-ricli'e-BE 
Ta'rj-us  " 

T^r-pe'i-a  3 

T^r-pe'j-us  3 

T^r-quin'i-Fi 

T^r-quin'j-i 

T^i'-quin'j-us 

Tdr'quin 

T?r-qui"ti-us  1 

Tar'qui-tiis 

Tar-r^-ci'n^^ 

Tar'r^-c6 

T^r-ru't}-us  1 

Tir'si-us  1 

Tar'ta-rus 

Tgr-te'sus 

T^-run'ti-us  1 

Tar-ii-sa'tb^ 

T?ia-ge't(-iis  1 

Tas'sj-to 

Ta-ti-a'nus  1 

TdUiaii 

Ta,-t[-^ii'se5  1 

Ta'ti-i  1 

Ta'tj-iis  1 

Tau-chl'rai 

TfcLu  Tan'ti-i  1 

T^Lu'las 

Tiu'nus 

Tilu-ra'nus 

TStu-rau'te^ 

Till 're -51 

Xau'ri 

Tau-ri'51 

Tlu'ri-c? 

T'iu-ri'ni 

T3.u-ri'nyTn 

Tau-rl'iius 

Tau'rj-on 

Tau-n"-6'ne 

Tau-ris'ci " 

TAu'n-urn 

Till' rj -us 

T^u-rob'9-lus 

TSLU-rp-cSph'^-lus 

Tau-rom'e-nog 

Tau-rg-min'i-um 

TSLU-ro'pps 

T3iii-r9-p9-li'H 

Tau-rbp'o-lis 

Ta.u-rop'9-lus 

T3.u-rii'bui-lK 

TS,u'rus 

Tax'i-lx 

Tax'i-Ius,  or 

Tax'i-lSf 
Tfix-i-mag'LT-lus 
T?i->|'e-te  ' 
Ta-jf'e-tus,  or 

Ta-j^'el^ 
Te-a'num 
Tg'gi-rus 
Te-a'te 
Te'che? 
Tegli'ng-tls 
TSc't^-mus 
Tec-tos'9-ge3,  or 

Tec-t5s'^-gaj 
Tec-tos'^-gi 
T6c't9-sax 
Te'*e-9,  or  Te-gJE'j 
T5-|e-a'te? 
Teg-es-tr£e'I 
Teg'ii-1? 
Tei'y-r? 
Te'i-a  3 
T8'|-os  3 
Te'i-uin  3 
Te'(-us  3 
Tel'ci-m5n 
T61-a-in9-nl'ii-d55 
Tei'chin 
Tei-glii'nSf 
Tel-£hin'j-fi 
Tel-chin'i-us 
Te-l§'a,  or  -li'gt 

Te-16b'9-£e,  or 
Te-leb'g-e^ 
Te-leb'o-as 
TeUe-bo'i-de? 
Tel'e-cie? 
Tel'e-clus 
Tel-e-cli'def 
Te-lec'9-Sn 
Tel-e-da'mu9 
Te46g'9-niis 
Te-lem'gt-chus 
Tel'e-mus" 


Tel-e-nl'cys 

Te-16ph'^-ne^ 

Tel-e-phas's^ 

Tel'e-phus 

Tel-e-sar'chi-de§ 

Te-l6'§i-gil  " 

Te-lS'si-as  1 

Te-le8'j-cle§ 

T6l-e-sil'la 

Te-16s-i-nl'cus 

T^l-e-si'nus 

Tei-e-slp'pus 

Te-i6s'pho-Vus 

Tgl-e-stag'9-ras 

Te-lgs'te§ 

T61'e-te 

T6l'e-thus 

Tel-e-tbu'sgi 

Te-leu'ri-3.s 

Te-leu'te 

Te-leu'ti-as  1 

Tel'i-ne§ 

Tel-ie'nffi 

T6l'li-as 

Tel'me-r^i 

Tel-pliu'sa 

Te-ina'tlii-a 

Tgm'bri-um 

Tem-e-ni'5 

Tem-e-ni'te§ 

Te-me'ni-uin 

Tem'e-nos 

Tem'e-niig 

T6m-e-rin'd& 

Teni'e-s^ 

Tein'e-sae 

Tein'e-se 

Tem'i-sus 

Tem-mi'ce| 

T6rn'n6«i 

Tem-pa'nj-us 

Tein'pe 

Tem'pe-a 

Tem-p'y'r? 

Tench'te-ri,  or 

Tench- te'ri 
Te'ne^9 
Te-n6'jB 
Ten'e-dos 
TSn'e-rus 
Te'niig 
Ten'e-sis 
Te-ne'um 
Ten'ne^ 
Ten'ty-r?i 
Te-re'don 

Te-r6ii'ti-a  1 

Te-ren-ti-a'nus  1 

T6r-eii-ti'nu3 

Te-rSn'tj-us  1 

T^r'ence 

Te'reus  6 

Ter-iem'i-nus 

Ter-les'te 

Ter-ges-ti'nus 

Ter-ps'tuin 

Te'ri-as 

Ter-i-ha'zLig 

Te-rid'a-e 

T€r-!-da'te§ 

Ter'i-guin 

Te-ri'n^ 

Ter-man'ti-a  1 

T^r'me-TFi 

T^r'rne-rus 

Ter-mij'sus 

Ter-mi-na'li-fi 

Ter-mi-na'lis 

Te'r'rtii-nQs 

Ter'tiij-sus 

Terp-slch'o-re 

Terp-slc'r?-te 

Terp'si-on 

Ter-r^-ci'n^ 

Ter-rsi-sTd'i-us 

Ter'ti-a  1 

TeT'tj-us  1_ 

Ter-Jul-li-a'nus 

Ter-tai'li-aii 

T6s'ti-lus  * 

Tes'tj-us 

Tet-r^-co'mum 

Te-tra'di-Qs 

Tet-r^-go'nis 

Te-trap'9-li3 

Tgt'n-cei 

Tet'ri-cus 

Tet'ti-ua 

Teii'cer 

Teu-gin'r^ 

Teu'crl 

Teu'cri-ri 

Teu-me'sps 

Teu-mes'sua 

Teu-o'chis" 

Teu't?* 

Teu-tag'9-nus 

Tea't9-lus 


Teu-ta'mi-as,  or 

TeG't9-ini8 
TeCi't^-mus 
Tefl'tps,  or 

Teu-ta'te? 
TeQ-thra'ni-9 
Teu'thr^s 
Teu-thro'ne 
Teu-ti'g-plus 
Tea-tom'9-tu3 
Teu't9-n(i§,  and 

Teii't9-nl 
Teu-t5n'i-cus 
Tliac'c9-n9 
Thal'^-mtfi 
Thal'^i-mus 
Th?-ias's!-6  1 
Tli^-ias'si-us  1 
Thal-e-lae'us 
Tha'155 
Th?-168'tri-& 
Th^-lS't^s 
Th^-Il'gi 
Tha-lj-ir'chus 
Tha'li-us" 
Thai'pi-us 
Tham'Li-d? 
Tham'y-raa 
Tham'y-rls 
TMm'y-riis 
Than'^-tos 
Thap's^-cus 

Tlifir-|ib'u-lus 
Th?i-ri'Fi-de§ 
TIia'§i-uS  1,  or 
Tlira'^Uus  1 
Tha.u'mFi-ci 
Tli£Lu-ina'ci-^  1 
Tliau-man'ti-as  1 
Tli5.u'm?9 
Tha.u-ma'§ii-ua  1 
Th£Lu-mas-t9-ri'tS^ 
ThS-as-te'tus 
The-ag'e-n'eg 


Th5H?-dQ'lus 

The-5g'e-ne^ 

T]i5-9-gi't9n 

Tlie-9g-n6'tu3 

The-ol'y-tua 

The-6m'e-d5n 

Tlie-o'njs 

Tlie-9-nl'cijs 

The-9-ni'nus 

The -on '9 -8 

Th6'9-pe 

The-oph'5-116 

The-oph'^-ne^ 

Th6-9-pha'nj-9,  or 

The-5ph-^-ni'a 
The-o"ph'j-l? 
The-5ph'j-lus 
The-9-phy4dc'tLis 
Tiie~dph'y-W.ct 
The-9-pol'e-nms 
Tlie-bp'r9-pua 
The-o'ris 
Tlie-o'ri-u8 
Th6-9-ti'm^s 
The-ox'e-ii^ 
The-9X-e'ni-3 
The-ox-e'in-us 
The-ox'e-niia 
The-r5m'e-ne§ 
The-rap'nffi 
Ther-gi-p9n-tig'9-nu8 
The-ra'§i-5i  1 
Ther'i-cle§ 
The-rid'51-inas 
The-rim'51-chus 
Ther'i-nus" 
T  he-rip' pj-das 
The-ri't^8 
Thgr'ma; 
Ther-ma'i-cus 
Ther-man'ti-^  1 
Ther-mo'dgn 
Ther-m6p'y-lffi 
The-iod'51-mas 
The-rom'e-don 


The-a^ge?,  Py.  W.(i.  v.)  Ther-9-ni'ce 
The'^i-ge^,  M.  »'.(t.vOTher-sil'9-chus 


The 
The-a'num 
The-ar'i-dai 
Thg'bae 


i-ne^ 


ThSb'^-Ts 

The-ba'iius 

ThS'be,  or  The'b? 

Tbe'cl? 

Theg-^-nu'sa 

The'i-a  3 

The'i-aa  3 

Thel-fi-I'r? 

ThSl-e-phas'sfi 

TheUe-sl'n?. 

'J'hSI-e-sl'nua 

Thel'i-ne 

Thel-pu's^ 

Thelx-in'9-e 

Thelx-i'on 

Tlielx-i'p-pe 

Thein'e-nua 

Tlie-m5'^!-on  1 

Them-is-cy'r^i 

Them'i-sSn 

Them-i-so'ni-urn 

T  hem-is -ti'a-de^ 

The-niis'ti-iia 

The-mis't9-cle§ 

Thgni-i-stog'fi 

The-9-cle'? 

The'o-cle? 

The'9-clus 

The-9-clym'e-nu3 

The-5c'ly-tus 

The-oc'ri-nes 

The-5c'ri-tus 

The-od'j-inas,  or 

Thl-od'^-raSs 
Th5-9-da'nms 
The'o-das 
The-od'?i-tus 
The-9-dec'te§ 
The-5d-e-ri'cua 
The-od'9-ciis 
Th6-9-do'ni3  ViKl? 
The-9-do'ra 
The-od-9-r5'tus 
TIi£-Sd'Q-rSt 
The-6d-9-ri'cua 
TIte-Sd'Q-r-ic 
The-9-dor'i-da8 
The-od-9-ri'tiis 
The-od-o-r9-me'de§ 
ThS-9-do'rus 
TM'Q'ddre 
The-9-do'si-a  1 
The-o-do-sj-op'o-lTs  1 
The-9-d6'si-us  1 
The-6d'9-ta,  or  -te 
Th5-9-do'tion  9 
The-6d'9-tus 


Ther-si'te^ 

The-ru^'chus 

Thea-brte'^ 

Thes'ce-lua 

The-se'V 

The-se'is  • 

The-SK'um 

The'sea'a  (n.)  6 

The-se'ua  (a.) 

The-sl'dffi 

The-si'des 

Thes-in6ph'9-ra 

Thes-m9-ph6'ri-fi 

Thes-moph'o-ros 

Thes-moth'e-ta3 

Thes-pe'^,  or  -pi'? 

Thes-pi'9-dae 

Thes-pi'?-de§ 

Thes'pi-BB 

Thes'pi-us 

Thes'prj-o 

Thes-pro'ti 

Thes-pro'ti-?  1 

Thes-pro'ti  a 

Thes-pro'tua 

Thes-sa'lj-g, 

Thes-sa'li-oii 

Thes-sa-li-o'tjs 

Thes'sa-lis 

Thes-S9-l9-ni'ca 

Thes's9-lus 

TliSs'ta-lua 

Thes'te 

Thes'ti-a 

Thes-ti'a-da;,  and 

Thes-tVa-d6§ 
Thes'ti-5s 
Thea-ti-di'um 
Th6s'ti-us  * 
Tlies-tor'i-de^ 
Th6s'ty-lia 
Th6s'ty-los 
Thes'ty-lus 
Theu-d5'§i-us  1 
Theu'dp-tiis 
TheQ-rop'i-de? 
Theu-ai-mii'chj 
Theu-ta'te? 
Theu'tis,  or  Teu'this 
Thi'a 

Thi-al-le'l? 
Thi-5d'a-mas 
Thir'mi-d^ 
This'be 
Thl"si'-.as  1 
This'o-? 
Th9-ac'te^ 
Tho-?n-te'9 
Th9-an'ti-as  1 
Th9-an'ti-iiin  I 
Th5m'y-fis 
Thp-ni'te? 


Thp-ni'tis 

Tho'9n 

Tli9-6's5i 

TJl9-5'te§ 

Tii9-ra'iii-u3 

Tho'ri-? 

Thor'j-ciis 

Tlio'rj-us 

Th9S-pI'te:j 

Tho'us 

Thra'ce 

Thra'cG^ 

Thra'c)-a  ] 

Thrace 

Thrac'i-djE 

Thra'se-si 

Thra'ae-aa 

Thr9-sid'e-us 

Thra'§i-iis  ] 

Thr?-8on'i-def 

Thra'sy-as 

Thr&s-y-bii'lQS 

ThrSs-y-die'iia 

Thrfi-syl'9-chus 

Thr^i-sym'fi^chQs 

Thraa-y-mu'He^ 

Thras-y-iue'lua 

Thras-y-me'niiS 

Tlire'ce 

Thre-i"c!-us  1 

Tiire-is'ssi 

Thr6'ni-um 

Thro' 11  i -us 

Thu-cyd'j-dd^ 

TIiLi-de'mus 

Thu-fien'j-'des 

Thi'Ve 

Thu'ri-9 

Thu'ri-JB  ' 

Thu'ri-i,  or  Thu'rj-uin 

Thu-ri'nus 

ThQ'ri-iia 

Thus'ci-3  1 

Thy'^-de? 

Thy-a'nii-9,  S. 

Tliy-9-mi'&,  C. 
Thy'9-jnjs 
Thy'9-mus 
Thy-9-ti'rj 
Thy-e'ne 
Thy-es'le^ 
Thy-es-te'ii8 
Thy-es-ti'a-de? 
Thy'isi 
Thy'ia-de§ 
Thy'isis 
Thy'le 

Thym-brae'us 
Thyrn'brj-g  " 
Thyrn'bri-um 
Thyni'bri-us 
Thjm'e-ie 
Thy-me'na 
Thy-moch'g-re? 
Thym'9"cle§ 
Tliy-mcD'te? 
Thyn'i? 
TJiyii'i-as 
Thy-6'ne 
Thy-5'neus  6 
Thy-o'te^ 
Thy-rte'us 
Thy 're 
Tliyr'e-^ 
Thyr-e-a'ts 
Thyr-e-a'lis 
Thyr'e-um 
Thyr'i'-de? 
Thyr'i-on 
Tiiyr'i-us 
Thyr-sai'e  tie 
Thyr-sag'e-te? 
Ti-a'r^ 
Ti'a-B?,  W. 

Tl-a's?i,  M. 
Tib-a-re'ni 
Ti-bE'ri-as 
Tib-e-rin'i-d5§ 
Tib-e-ri'nus 
Tib'e-ris 
Ti-be'ri-us 
Ti-be'rus 
Ti-be'sjs 
Tjb-j-se'nus 
Tl'bns 
Tib'ii-la 
Tib-ur-tl'nus 
Ti-blir'ti-us  1 
Ti'chis  ' 
Ticli'i-iis 
Ti-cho'ni-iis 
Tl^^i-da  ' 
Tj-ci'nijin 
Tj-ci'nus,  riner. 
Tlc'i-nus,  man. 
Tii'i-ua 
Ti-fa'i? 
Tig'a-8i8 
TiA-el-lI'nus 


Tl-gel'li-us 

Ti-gra'n6§ 

Ti-gra-ng-cer't? 

Ti'gre? 

Ti'grjs 

Tlg-u-ri'ni 

Til-9-tffi'i 

TjI-9,-verap'tiia 

Til'li-us 

Til-phu's^ 

Ti-mas'gi 

Ti-ma3n'e-tus  4 

Tr-inffi'u8 

Ti-mag'§-ne^ 

Tim-5i-fren'j-d5^ 

Tim-j-ge'tef 

Ti-mag'9-ras 

Ti-m5n^dri-de§ 

Ti-nian'ge-lu8 

Ti-mSLn'the§ 

Ti-mar'chi-de§ 

Ti-mSr^e-tEi,  or  -te 

Ti-ma'|j-5n  1 

Tim-9-sith'e-u3 

Ti-ma'^i-iia  1 

Ti-ma'vys 

Tim'e-Ss 

Ti-ine'fi-aa  ] 

Ti-me'al-iis  1 

Ti-m6?li'si-re? 

Ti-nioch'?-ris 

Tim-9-cle'ai 

Tim'9-cle? 

Tim-g-cli'd^s 

Ti-moc'rri-te^ 

Ti-mo'cre-on 

Tim-9-de'mijs 

Tini-9-la'us 

Ti-nio'le-on 

Ti-ino'liis 

Ti-iiioni'?i-chu8 

Ti-mo'nax" 

Ti-inon'j-dSs 

Ti-HiSph'^-n'g^ 

Ti-moa'tlie-ne^ 

Ti-mo'the-iis 

Ti-mox'e-nus 

Tin'^is  ■ 

Tin'1-9 

Tiph'y-aa,  W. 

Ti-re'?j-53  1 

Tir-i-ba'se? 

TTr-i-ba'zus 

Tir-i-da'te? 

TT-ryn'thj-51 

Ti-sie'um,  or  -us 

Ti-sSg'g-ras 

Ti-s5ni'e-ne9 

Ti-sam'e-niis 

Ti"5J-as'l 

Ti-sjc'r?-t6s 

Ti-9J-S'nus  1 

Ti-siph'9-ne 

Ti-siph'9-nus 

Tis'9-bis 

Tis-sam'e-iius 

Tis-sa-plier'ne? 

Ti-tffi'a 

Ti't^n,  or  Ti-ta'nys 

Tit'a-ng,  or  -ne 

Ti-ta'ne§ 

Tl'tan^ 

Tit-a-iie'u3 

Ti-ta'ni-g.' 

Ti-t5n'j-de§ 

Tl-ta'nj-us 

Ti-ta'nuSj  giant. 

Tit'51-Tiiis,  river. 

Tit-9-re'§i-us  1 

Tlt-gi-res's9S 

Tit-a-re'su3 

Ti-te'nus' 

Titli-e-iiid'i-? 

Ti-tho'nis 

Ti-tho'nus 

Ti-th6're-& 

Ti-thraus'te^ 

Ti-thr6'ni-um 

Ti"ti-9  1 

Ti-ti-a'n?  1 

Ti-ti-a'nus  I 

Ti"ti-6s  i 

Ti"ti-i  1 

Ti-tin'i-ua 

Ti"ti-us  1 

Tit-tiie'um 

Ti-tii'ri-us 

Tit'y-rus 

Tit'y-os 

Tit'y-ua 

Tle-pol'e-mua 

Tma'ros'5 

Tma'rus  5 

Tmo'lus  5 

Toch'^-ri 

Tces'p-bia  4 

Tg-ga't^ 

Tg-go'iij-ua 

Tol-en-ti'num 


Tp-lS'nus 

T&l-?-ta'nus 
T9-le'tum  ■ 
T6I-i8-to'bi-I 
TSl'mi-dS? 
T61'o-plion 
T9-I6's5i 
T9-lum'ni  us 
Tp-inBe'um 

TSm'^-rue,  JS.  C.  F.  K. 
L.  M.  S.  ff\ 

Tp-nia'rys,  Cr.  P. 
T9-ine'r»8 
Toni'i-sa 
T9-mi'tai 
Toin'9-ri 
Tom'y-ris 
Ton-d6't5i 
To'ne-51 
Tgn-iii-j-a'nya 
Tpn-gil'i-iis 
Tgn-gil'ius 
T9-pa'z9S 
Tg-pa'zus 
T9-pi'ris,  or  -ru8,  S. 

T6p'i-ris,  Jtf."  W. 
T9-ra'ni-us 
To-re-a'tas 
T5r'e-t{e 
Tor'i'-iii 
T9-ro'ne 
Tgr-quji't? 
Tgr-qua'tus 
Tp-ry'ne 
Tox-?i-rid'(-a 
Tox'eus  6 
T9X-ic'r?-te 
T6x'i-li 
Tox'j-lus 
Tra'be-a 
Trg-cha'li-o 
TrScV^-liia 
Tra'gh^s 
Tr^-ghe'? 
Tra'chin 
Tr9-£hin'i-9 
Tr4ch-9-ni'tis 
TrtE^te 
Tr9-g(E'di-9 
Trj-gu'ri-um 
Trij-a-nop'g-lia 
Tr^-ja'iius 
Tra'jan 
Tral'Te^ 
Ti^l-I)-a'nua 
Tr^m-be'lus 
Tra'iij-o,  or'-uS 
Traiis-^il-pi'nus 
Ti^ns-pri-da'iius 
TrSns-tib-e-ri'rifi 
Trans-tib-e-ri'nus 
Tr^-pe'z? 
Tr?i-pe'zoTi 
Tr?-pe'zus 
Tr?-phe'5i 
Tras-!-me'iius 
Trlu'^i-us  1 
Tre-ba'ti-us  1 
Tre-bel-ii-a'nus 
Tre-bel-li-e'nus 
Tre-bel'li-us 
Tre'bi-? 
Tre'bi-us 
Tre-bo'ni-9 
Tre-bo-iii-a'iins 
Tre-bo'ni-us 
Trgb'u-l? 
Tre-niel'li-uS 
Trem'u-liia 
Tre^'v'j-ri 
Trev'i-ri 
Tri-a'ri-a 
Tri-a'ri-iis 
Tri-bo-nj-a'nua 
Trib'9-ci 
Tri-bu'ni 
Tri-bu'nus 
Tric-^-ra'ngij  or  -num 
Tri-cSa'ae^ 
Tric-9s-ti'nl 
Trlc'cffi  (trVc'sS) 
Tric-ci-a^nus  1 
Trich'i-nas 
Tri-£h6'ni8 
Tri-ch5'n(-uin 
Tri^-ip-ti'nus 
Tri-cia'ri-? 
TrIc-9-l6'ni 
Tri-c6r'y-thu3 
Tri-cra'ngi 
Tri-cre'n?i 
Trld-en-ti'nl 
Tri-e're§,  or  -ris 
Tri-e-ter'i-csi 
Trif-9-li'nuB 
Tri-|em'|-n5i 
Tri-gera'i-nQs 
Tri-go'nym 
TrI-go'nys 
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Tri-na'crj-^ 

Trin'^-crls 

Trl-na'cri-us 

Tri-na'sys 

Trin'e-meis 

Trln-e-mi'^ 

Trl-oc'a-l^ 

Tri'p-dus 

Tn-e'ne^ 

TriVpis 

Trl-(?-pe'j-ue  3 

Trl-9-pg/is 

Tri-o'pi-um 

Trl-phyl'j-a 

Tri-phy'lis' 

Trj-phy'lus 

Trip'9-di' 

Trip'9-lis 

Trip-tol'e-miis 

Triq'ue-tr^L 

Tris-me-gis'tus 

Tri-t£E'^ 

Trl-te'9,  or  -ti'ei 

Tri/'ti-9  1,  or  Trlt'ti-5i 

Tri"ti  iim  1 

Trit-9-ge-ni'9 

Tri-to'ne§ 

Tri-to'njs 

Tri-to'nus 

Tri-um-pi-li'nl 

Trl-um'vl-ri 

Triv'i-5i 

Triv'i-ffi  An'trura 

Triv'j-ffi  Lu'cus 

Tri-vi'ciim 

Tro'^-de^ 

TrScIi'fi-ri 

Troch'p-ia 

Trce-ze'ne 

Tr9-*Tl'i-um 

TrSg"i-ms 

Trpg-iod'y-tas 

Trog-lod'y-tes 

Tro'j-los 

Tro'i-lus 

Tr9-jii'|e-naB 

Trom-en"-ti'n^ 

Troph'i-Ius 

Troph'i-miis 

Tro-plxo'ni-iis 

Tros'sy-ll 

Tros'su-lum 

TrSs'sii-Ius 

Trot'i-ium 

Tiii-en-ti'num 

Tryg-9-daem'9-ne?  4 

Tryph'e-ru9 

Tryph-i-9-d6'rLis 

Tryph-9-nl'nLis 

Try-pho's^ 

Tu'be-ro 

Tu-bi-Ius'trj-gL 

Tu'bu-lus 

Tuc'c3-ei  1 

Tuc-ci-to'r^ 

TiiC'ci-us  1 

TQ'ci-?i  1 

Tu-d6r'ti-9  1 

Tu-di-ta'nug 

Tu'drl 

Tu-6r'9-b1s 

Tu'ge-ni 

Tu-gu-ri'nug 

Tu-lin'gi 

Tfil'li-? 

Tul-li-a'nmn 

Tul-lT'9-Igi' 

Tul'li-us 

Tu-ne't? 

Tu-ra'ni-iis 

Tur-ba'ii-o 

Tiir-de-ta'ni 

Ttir'du-li 

Tu-re'sis 

TQ'ri-^' 

Tu-ri-a's6 

Tu-rib'i-us 

Tu'ri-cSm 

Tu'ri-us 

TQ'r9-ne5 

TG'r9-ni,  in  Gaul. 

Tu-ro'nl,  in  Germany. 

Tiir-p"il'i-5i 

Tur-pU-i-a'nus 

Tyr-pil'i-us 

Tiir'pi-o 

Tur-ra'nj-ijs 

Tur-rj-a'nus 


Tur-rT'nus 

Ty-rul'I)-as 

Tus-ca'nj-?, 

Tiis'ci 

Tua'cj-^  1 

Tus-cii4a'nttm 

TSs'cii-iam ' 

Tu-ta'"nus 

Ty-te'lg.' 

Tu-te-li'na 

Tu'tiii?-^ 

Tu'tj-?  1 

Tu-tj-ca'nua 

Tu'tj-cum 

TG-ti-li'n?i 

Tu-tll'i-us 

Ty-ji-ne'i-Qs  3 

Ty'^-neQs  6 
Tj-^-nI'tJ9 
Ty'brjs 
Ty'che 

Tycll'|-CU9 

Tych'j-us 
Ty-cho'ni-us 
Ty'Se 
Ty'deus  6 
Ty-di'de? 
Ty-e'nis 
Ty-ian'gi-I 
,  Tym-bre'nus 
Ty-mo'lus  ' 
Tym-pa'nj-^ 
Tym-phffi'i 
Tyn-da're-6s 
Tyn -da' re-US 
Tyn-dar'i-dce 
Tyn-dar'i-de^ 
Tyn'd9-rTs 
Tyn'dji-rus 
Tyn'ni-chus 
Ty-pa'nie-E 
Ty-pha'on 
Ty-pho'eus  6  * 
Ty-pho'i-ua,  or 

Ty-pho'e-Ss  (a.) 
Ty-pho'nis 
Tyr-9-ci'ns 
Ty-ra|'e-t£e 
Tyr-5in-gi'tffi,  or 

Ty-ran'^e-tffi 
Ty-ran'ui-on 
Ty'reg 
Tyr-i-da'tea 
Tyr'i-i 

Ty-rl'9-tes,  W. 
Tyr'i-ua 
Ty-rog'ly-phus 
Tyr-rhe'ni 
Tyr-rhe'ni-5 
Tyr-rhe'num 
Tyr-rhe'niis 
Tyr'rheus'e 
Tyr-rhi'dffl 
Tyr-rh]g'e-n£E 
Tyr-ae'ta' 
Tyr-tte'iia 
Ty"sU3  1 
Tzac'9-nes  5 
Tzet'ze§  5 


u. 


■D'bi-I 

V-c5l'e-g5n 

tj'cu-bia 

Vl-ri'cys 

t^'l'ric 

tj-fen-ti'nj 

tj-lix'eiia  6 

"Gl-pi-a'nus 

V'l'pi-an 

trl'pj-Ss 

tj'lu-broe 

tj-lys'se^ 

Vni-bre'nys 

"Om'bri-^  ' 

Vm-bri"c)-ua  1 

Vm-mTd'i-us 

tjn'chffi 

tJn-3e-c6m'v)-rT 

tJ'ni-cus 

tJnx'i-51 1 

Up-sa'lum 

tj-ra'c^i 


tj-ra'gya 

'D-ra'nj-^,  or  -@ 

U-ra'ni-i,  or  U'rj-i 

tJ-ra'ni-Gs 

U'rg-nus 

l.Jr-ba'nLi8 

tJr'bj-c^ 

yr-bic'u-9 

■Ur'bi-cuB 

Vr-bT^'e-nus 

yr-bi'nyin 

y-re'ym 

tjr'ge-num 

tJr-gu-la'n}-^ 

tj'rj-? 

tj-ri'pn 

tj-ri'tef 

Vr-s^d'j-ua 

l^r-si'nys 

tJr'sy-luB 

Vs-ca'n^ 

tra'ce-nfim 

U-s!p'e-te5 

■U-sip'i'-i 

tj'ti-c^i 

■Cx-el-l9-dti'nmn 
trx'i-i  1 
Ux-ia'a-ra? 
tj-ziyt? 


Y. 


V^C-Cffi'i 
V^-cu'nfi 
V^-dav'e-ro 
Vad-j-ms'njs  La'cus 
Va^-e-drd'sj 

V5t-|e'ni 

V9-|e'sus 

Va'n^-Iis 

V^-i'cys 

V5,i-a-mi'rua 

V?-lSn'tiVl_ 

Val-en-tin-i-a'nya 

Vdl-en-t'in'i-an 

Vai-en-ti'rius 

V^-lB'iU    ' 

V^-le-rj-a'nua 

Va-Wrl-an 

V^-lg'rj-us 

Val'e-rua 

Vai'fri-iis 

v^i-m't? 

V^l-la'tym 

Vfil-leb'^-n^ 

Van'd^-li 

■V^n-da'lj-i 

Vfin-^i'9-ng| 

V5n'ni-us 

V9-ra'ne| 

Vgr-dffi'I 

Vg-re'nyg 

Var-gyn-te'i-us  3 

Va'ri-9 

Var'i-ciis 

V^-rln'i-us 

Va-ri'ni 

Va'ri-Sa 

Vri-aa'tae 

V^-sa'teg 

Vas'c9-ne9 

Vaa-con'i-cus 

Va'ti-^_l' 

Vat-i-ca-'nyg 

Va-ti-e'nys  1 

Vfi-tin'i-uB 

V?-tre'nya 

Ve-clii'rb? 

Vec-tid'j-us 

Vec'ti-us  1 

Vec-to'ne§ 

Ve-di'us,  Pluto. 

Ve'dj-us  Pol'lj-o 

Ve-^e'ti-ua  1 

V^'r&3 

Ve-i-a'ni-us 

Ve-i-a'nys  3 

Ve-i-en'te^  3 

Ve-i-en'to  3 

Ve'j-I  3 

VSj'9-vis 

Ve-la'brym 

Ve-la'nj-us 


Ve-iau'nl 
V61'e-da 
Ve-le'j-a  3 

Ve-Iib'9-rl 
Vel'i-c^ 

Ve-Ii'rium 

Ve-li'nus 

Ve-lj-g-cas'si 

Vel-j-ter'n? 

Vel-i-ter'ims 

VSl'i-te? 

Vgl'j-trffi,  or  Ve-lJ'trsB 

Ve'lj-us 

Vg['le-d^ 
Vel-lS'i-Qs  3 
Ve-na'frym 
Ve-nan'tj-us  1 
Ven'e-diE 
Ven'e-di 

Ve-nid'j-ciis  Si'nua 
Ven'e-Ii 
Ve-ne'ri~3,      ' 
V5n'e-ti 
Ve-ii5'ti-aL  1 
Vkn'ice 
Ven'e-tua 
Ve-nil'j-^ 

Ven'np-n'ea,  ^.  F.  K. 
Py.  S. 

Ven-no'ne5,  C.  L.  M. 
Ven-no'nj-us 
Ven-tid'i-us 
Ved-u-Ie'i-us  3 
V6n'y-Iiis 
Ve-na'^i-fi  1,  or 

Ve-nu'§(-um  1 
Ve-pl'cua 

V6r'3-grl,  Ji.   Fr.   K. 
W._(t.  V.) 

V?-ra'gri,  W.  (i.  v.) 
Ve-ra'ni-$ 
Ve-ra'nj-us 
■Ver-^n-ni'9-ias 
Ve-ran'ni-lis 
Ver-ba'nus  La'cus 
Ver-big'e-nus 
Ver-cel'IiE 
■Ver-cin-get'9-rix 
Ve-Be'n? 
Ve-re'tym 
Vg'i'!-^  * 
Ver-iel'IuB 

|ii'i-V 

fil'j-tB 
■|t1'J-U3 

gtn'j-us 

_    n'-""ni 
Ver-gob're-tua 
Ve-ri'n^ 
V6r'!-ms 
Ver-9-doc'ti-us  1 
Ver-9-nia.n'dy-i 
Ve-ro'ngt 
Ve-r6'Des 
Ver-9-ni'cft 
Ver-re-gl'nym 
VSr're^ 
Ver'ri-tiis 
Ver'ri-iis  FlSc'cys 
Ver-ru'go 
Ver't^i-gus 
Vgr'ti-co 
Ver-ti-cor'di-3 
Ver'y-iffi 
Ver-u-la'm  i-iim 
Vgr-u-Ia'nua 
Ves'g-gQa 
Ves'bi-us,  or 

Ve-su'bi-us 
Ves'ci-a  1 
Vea-cj-a'num  1 
Vea-cy-la'rj-ua 
Ves'e-ris 
Ve-se'vi-ua,  and 

Ve-sg'vN8 
Ve-son'tj-o  1 
Ves-pa-^i-a'nya  1 
Ves-pd.' fi-an 
Vgg-pe-ru'go 
Vea-ta'le? 
Ves-ta'H-si 
Ves-ta'lis 
■Ve8-t'i"ci-us  1 
Vea-til'i-us 
Ves-ti'ni 
Ves-ti'nua 


V?3-t6'rj-us 

■Ve8-tri"ci-us  X 

Ves'y-lus 

Ve-su'vj-us 

VSa'vj-us 

V6t-9-ni8's9 

Ve-tra'nj-o 

V6t-ti-e'nya 

Vet'ti-us 

Vet-t6'ne§ 

Vet-u-Io'ni-g, 

V^-tu'rj-Bi 

Ve-tu'rj-u8 

Vet-MS-tSl'lji 

Vi'^-duB,  or 
Vi'^-drua,  A.  M, 
Vi-aMrus,  TroUope, 

Vl-a'ljs 

Vi-ben'nj-us 

Vi-bld'|-5i 

Vi-bid'i-us 

Vib-i-e'nya 

Vib-i-o'nea 

Vib'j-ua 

Vib-y-la'nya 

Vib-y-Ie'ny8 

Vi-buI'li-ua 

Vi-cap'9-ti;i,  or 
Vl'c?  Po't^i 

Vl-cel'l(-u3 

Vi-c§n'ti-?i  1 

Vi-ce'ti-^t  1 

Vic-to'rj-? 

Vic-t9-ri'n^ 

Vic-t9-rl'nus 

Vic-to'rj-ua 

Vic-tuni'vi-a; 

Vi-gel'l(-us 

Vil'li-Qs 
Vim-i-na'cj-ura  1 
Vim-i-na'ljs 
Vi-na'lj-51 
Vjii-cen'ti-us  1 
Vin'ci-us  1 
Vin-da'Ii-u8 
Vin-del'j-cl 
Vin-de-lx"ci-fi  1 
Vin-de-mi-a't9r 
Vjn-dSm'i-ttir 
Vin-dT-ci-a'nua  1 
Vin-dj"ci-us  1 
Vln'di-lr 

Vin-d9-bo'n&,  Jl.  M.  S. 
Sch. 
Vin-d6b'9-n9,  F.  Py. 
Vj-nl-cj-a'nys  1 
VT-ni"ci-us  1 
Vl-nid'i-us 
Vin'i-us 
Vin'ni-us 
Vip-sa'ni-^ 
Vip-sa'iij-ua 
Vj-ra'go 
Vir'bi-ua 
Vjr-du'ma-rus 
Vir-gil')-£e 
Vir-|il'i-ua 
Viri&il 
Vir-gin'!-? 
V!r-|in'i-ua 
Vir-i-a'thys 
Vir-i-da'§i-us  1 
Vii'-i-dom'ri-rua 
Vi-rid'o-vi'x 
Vir-j-pla'ca 
Vir-9-du'nym 
Vir'ri-ua 
Vi-ru'nym 
Vi8-cel-Ji'nus 
Vi-sel'lj-ua 
Vis'ty-lg 
Vi-siir'i^ia 
Vi-ta-li-a'niia 
Vl-tel'ii-fi 
Vl-tel-li-a'nua 
Vi-terii-ua 
Vi"tiVl 
Vi-tis'a-to'r 
V]t-9-du'rym 
V]t'ri-cus 
Vj-tru'vj-ua 
Vit'u-la 
Vit'u-lus 
Viv-i-a'nys 
V9-c6'ni-^ 
'V9-c6'ni-u8 
V9-con't!-9  1 
V^-con'tj-i  1 


Voc'y-l^i 
Vo^'e-8us 
Vol-a-gin'i-ua 
Vol-a-ne'rj-us 
V9-Ia'n^ 
V5]-9-ter'i-5i 
VSl'cffi,  or  V51'|ffi 
Vpl-ca'tj-ua  1 
V51'e-sii8 
V9-]6g'e-s5«i 
V9-Io|'e-sas,  C.  L.  M. 
Sck.   fV. 
Vol-9-^e'sus,  ^, 
V9l-sln'i-i 
.V9l-sin'}-um 
V9l-tin'i-? 
Vpl-tiir'ci-ua  1 
V9-lu'bhlis 
■V9-lum'nffi  Fa'num 
Vy-lum'nj-^ 
V9-lum'nj-us 
V9-lu'pi-5 
Vol-y-sS'nye 
V9-Iu-?j-a'nya  1 
Vo-lu'^i-iis  i 
Vol'y-sus 
Vol-y-tl'nj 
V9-ma'nuB 
V9-n6'ne5 
Vij-ra'nuB 
V8s'e-guB 
Vo-ti-e'nya  1 
Vul-ca-na'li-^ 
Vul-ca'nl 
Vul-ca'ni-us 
Vyl-ca'nys 
Vul'cqn 
Vyl-ca'ti-iiS  1 
VyI-fe'ni-ua 
Vul-^Tv'?-ga 
Vul-te'i-ua  3 
Vul-tu-re'i-ua  3 
Vul-tQ'ri-u8 
Vyl-tur'cj-ua  1 


z. 


X. 


XSln'thi-9 

Xan'thj-58 

Xan'thi-cri 

Xaii'thi-cle§ 

Xgn-tliip'pe 

Xan-th9-pu']ys 

Xan'ti-cle? 

X^n-tip'pe 

Xe-i]a.g'o-:fiLa 

Xen'fi-re^ 

Xen'e-tua 

Xe'iie-uB 

Xe-ni'g-de^ 

Xe'ni-a.5 

Xe'ni-iis 

Xen-9-cle'9. 

Xiin'9-cle3 

Xen-9-cli'deg 

Xe-noc'ra-te^ 

Xe-noc'rj-te 

Xe-noc'rj-tuB 

Xen-9-da'inus 

Xen-9-di;'mya 

Xe-n6d'i-ce 

Xe-nod'p-chus 

Xen-o-do'rys 

Xen-9-do'te^ 

Xe-nod'9-tu3 

Xe-n(E'tri3 

Xen-o-me'de? 

Xe-noph'fi-ne^ 

Xe-noph'i-lus 

Xen'9-phon 

X6n-9-pb9n-ti'MS 

Xen-9-pi-tbe'a,  or 

Xen-9-pi-thi'^ 
Xer-o-lyb'j-p. 
Xerx-E'ne 
Xerx'e^ 
Xeux'e^ 
Xi-me'ne 
Xi-phe'ne 
XTpli-i-li'nua 
Xy'chuB 
Xyri>i-^ 
Xyn'j-as 
Xyn-ce'ci-j  1 
Xyp'e-te 
Xys'ti-ci 
Xys'tj-liS 


Zab'a-tus 

Zab-di-c5'ne 

Zab'y-lus,  or  ZSb'9-lus 

Z^-ciia'rj-Ss 

Zac"9-r5s 

Zri-go'rys 

Z^  grae'ys 

Za'greus  6 

Zai'a-ie^ 

2?-]e'cy3 

Zg-leu'cus 

Za'me-Is 

Zan'cle 

Zar-bi-e'nya 

Zjr-do'cef 

Zar'e-tJE 

Za-rj-a'dre^ 

Za-rj-as'pg^ 

Zar-ma-n  9-che  'gfis 

Za'te§ 

Za'the? 

Z3.u-e'c(J9,  or 

Z9-ve'ce§ 
Ze-bi'nsi 
Ze-Ie'j 
Ze'les 
Ze-li'^a 
Ze-lo'tua 
Ze-lot'y-pe 
Ze-no'bj-jt 
Ze-no'bi-i 
Ze-R6'bi-us 
Z6n'o-cie9 
Zen-9-cIl'de| 
ZSn-o-do'rus 
Zen-o-do'ti-^,  or  Jim  1 
Ze-nod'y-tus 
Ze-ii6ph'9-ne| 
Zen-y-pp-si'dyn 
Ze-noth'e-mTa 
Zeph'y-ris 
Zeph-y-ri'tis 
2e-phyr'i-um 
Zeph'y^um 
Z6ph'y-riis 
Ze'te§ 
Ze'the^ 
Ze5-£i-ta'n? 
Zeug^na 
Zeu3  6 
Zeu'sis 
Zeiix-i-da'mys 
Zeux'i-das 
Zeux-Tp'pe 
Zeux'is 
Zeux'o 
Zl-e'lFi 
Zig-a-be'nus 
Zi-^i'rfi 
ZTl'i-3 
Zim'a-rfi 
2i-iTiy'ri 
Zl-ob'e-ris 
Zi-phb'ne 
Zi-pce'te^ 
ZmTl'fi-ceg 
Z9-dI'a-cSs 
Zo'i-Ius 
ZtE-te'um 

Zon'g-r'as,  -4.  C.  M.  SL 
TV. 

Z9-na'ras,  Py, 
Zoph'9-rus 
29-pyr'i-o 
Zo-pyr'i-on 
Zop'y-rus 
Zor-p-as'ter 
ZSr-o-as-tire'ua  (a.) 
Zos'i-mua 
Zos'i-n6 
Zps-te'ri-a 

Zot'i-cus 

Zy-pbo'ne^ 

Zy-dre'tffi 

Zy-gan'tej 

Zyg'e-na 

Zy-g5m'a-l^ 
Zy-gop'9-lis 
Zy-gri'tfE 
Zy-me't]iya 


*  Typho'eus.  —  This  word  is  very  often  incorrectly  written  Typhosus,  and  pronounced  accordingly.    The  Greek  is  Tvfcoevs. 
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TEEMINATIONAL     VOCABULARY. 


PREFACE, 


The  following  Terminational  Vocabulary  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names  is 
in  the  main  that  of  Walker,  but  with  many  corrections  and  considerable  additions. 
There  is  such  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  contents  of  Walker's  Termi- 
national Vocabulary  and  those  of  his  Initial  Vocabulary,  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  derived  from  different  sources.  Each  embraces  a  large  number  of  words  not  to 
be  found  in  the  other ;  the  Terminational  Vocabulary  containing,  in  particular,  many 
names  belonging  to  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
Initial  Vocabulary.  For  example,  of  the  sixteen  words  which  Walker  gives  in  his 
Terminational  Vocabulary  under  the  ending  ba,  only  six  are  found  in  his  Initial  Vo- 
cabulary ;  and  an  equal  want  of  correspondence  appears  under  many  other  termi- 
nations. There  are  also,  as  hag  already  been  remarked  (p.  1705),  numerous  3is- 
crepancies  in  the  accentuation  of  the  words  which  are  common  to  both  ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  in  not  a  few  instances  the  Terminational  Vocabulary  contradicts 
itself.  Thus,  under  the  termination  ides,  the  words  Lyncides,  Promethides,  Teleclidesy 
MenecUdes,  (Eclides,  Androclides^  Eudides,  and  Euryclides  are  first  represented  as 
accented  on  the  penultimate,  and,  immediately  after,  are  incorrectly  included  in  the 
list  of  those  accented  on  the  antepenultimate. 

In  the  present  revision,  these  inconsistencies  have  been  removed.  Walker's 
Terminational  Vocabulary  has  been  compared  throughout  with  the  Initial  Vocabu- 
lary as  now  enlarged  and  corrected,  and,  in  cases  of  discrepancy,  the  accentuation 
has  been  conformed  to  that  adopted  in  the  latter.  Where  the  true  accent  of  a  word 
is  doubtful,  the  uncertainty  is  indicated  by  a  note  of  interrogation. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  Walker's  Terminational  Vocabulary  contains 
a  large  number  of  words  not  to  be  found  in  his  Initial  Vocabulary.  Most  of  these 
words  have  been  allowed  to  remain  j  but,  though  obvious  mistakes  have  been  recti- 
fied, Walker,  in  general,  is  responsible  for  their  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

The  classical  scholar,  as  well  as  the  common  reader,  may  find  it  convenient  to 
have  at  hand  a  synopsis  of  the  more  important  terminations  of  Greek  and  Latin 
proper  names  wliich  serve  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate.  As  most 
of  these  terminations  are  significant,  tlieir  meaning  has  been  indicated  in  the  lists 
which  are  subjoined,  by  giving  either  the  root,  or  a  derivative  of  the  same  origin. 

The  following  rules  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  accentuation  of  a  large  number  of 
proper  names. 

I.   LONG    PENULTIMATE. 

1.  The  penult  is  long,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names 
of  the  following  terminations  :  — 
d.nor,  anJra  (dv^p,  man),  as  Nica'nor,  Deiani^ra. 
d.on,  as  Lyca'on. 
hrVca  or  brl'ga,  in  names  of  Celtic  origin,  as  Conimbri'ca,  Segobri'ga.     See  p. 

1705,  note  f. 
bulus,  bule,  or  bnla  (/JouXiJ,  counsel),  in  Cfreeh  names,  as  Thrasybu'lus,  NeobuHe. 
clea  or  clia  (kXso],  to  celebrate),  as  Agathocle'a.    Except  Do'cleaor  Dio'clea,  a  town. 
elides,  as  Eucli'des. 

clUus  or  clStus  (KXeirdg,  famous),  as  Heracli'tus,  Polycle'tus. 
cydes  (kv6os,  glory),  as  Pherecy'des. 

ddtes  (Zend  ddta,  given),  in  many  Persian  names,  as  Mithrida'tes. 
damia  (Saiidw,  to  subdue),  as  Laodami'a. 
dUmus  (Doric  Safio;  for  Sfjixos,  people),  as  Archida'mus.    Except  Lyg'darwus,  and 

Hippod'amus,  from  ittttos,  horse,  and  Saixdio,  to  tame. 
dSmus  (Sfinog,  people),  as  Aristode'mus. 
dorits,  ddra  (tJtjpui/,  gift),  as  Diodo'rus,  Pando'ra. 
dUnum  (comp.  Gael,  dun,  a.  hill,  fortress ;  W.  din,  dinas,  city ;  Sax.  tun,  enclosure, 

TOWN),  as  Lugdu'num. 
durum  (Ir.  and  Gael,  dur,  W.  dwr,  Arm.  dour,  water),  as  Salodu'rum,  Soleure. 
Sis,  as  jEne'is.     In  JSTereis  the  penult  is  sometimes  short. 
Snor  {avfip,  man  ;  comp.  -anor),  as  Ante'nor. 
fredus  oifridus  (Old  Ger.fridu,  peace),  as  Alfre'dus,  Godefri'dus. 
genla  (ytvos,  birth,  race),  as  Iphigeni'a. 
Inum,  as  Tauri'num. 
laus  (\a6sj  people),  as  Agesila'us.    Except  Ag'laus,  TaVaus. 


mSdes,  media,  (fifjSos,  counsel),  as  Archime'des,  Iphimedi'a. 

mSlus  (juiJXor,  sheep  ;  also  apple),  as  Eume'lus. 

iiesus  (rijo-off,  island),  as  Chersone'sus. 

ulcus,  nice,  or  nlca,  when  derived  from  vikt),  victory,  as  Apdroni'cus,  Stratoni'ce, 

Tliessaloni'ca.    This  rule  does  not  apply  to  adjectives  in  nicus,  in  which  the  n 

does  not  belong  to  the  termination. 
5des  (except  -podes),  as  Hero'des. 
5tcs  (except  -poles),  as  Boo'tes. 
Otis,  as  Maeo'tis.    Except  Cas'sotis. 

ricus  (Old  Ger.  richi,  rich,  powerful),  as  Alari'cus,  Henri'cus.    Except  in  adjectives, 
tlmus  (rt/JJ?,  honor),  as  Dioti'mus.    Except  JSTyc'timus. 
Unus,  una,  unum,  uni,  as  Neptu'nus,  Vacu'na. 
urus,  as  Arctu'rus,  Epicu'rus.    Except  Jlnx'urus. 
Usa,  as  Medu'sa.     Except  El'usa. 
vicus  (Old  Ger.  wig,  battle;  comp.  Eng.  to  vie),  in  names  of  Teutonic  origin,  as 

Ludovi'cus. 
zanes  or  barzanes,  in  Persian  names,  as  Ariobarza'nes. 

2.  Words  derived  from  names  of  places  or  persons,  and  ending  in  nus  (with  its 
variations  for  gender  and  number),  and  tes  or  ta  (with  its  plural  (s  and  feminine  tis), 
are  accented  on  the  penult;  as  Roma'nus,  Flavia'nus,  Damasce'nus,  AlexandrVnus  ; 
and  so  Roma'na,  Roma'ni,  Roma'num,  &c. ; —  Spartia'tes,  a  Spartan,  plural  Spartia'- 
tm,  .Mgine'tes  or  -ta,  Abderi'tes  or  -ta,  Heracleo' tes ; —  Spartia'tis,  Sybari'tis,  Phthio'tis. 

To  tliis  rule  may  be  added  derivative  names  of  countries  in  ane,  ene,  and  ine  ;  as 
Bactria'ne  or  -na,  Palmyre'ne,  Acrabatti'ne. 

3.  The  penult  is  also  long  in  plurals  in  ates  from  Latin  gentile  nouns  in  as ;  as 
Capena'tes,  from  Capenas,  an  inhabitant  of  Capena. 

4.  Adjectives  in  'dus  (etos),  derived  from  names  of  persons  or  places,  are  almost 
always  accented  on  the  penult ;  as  Epicureans,  Epicurean,  from  Epicurus.  So  names 
of  cities,  of  similar  derivation,  in  ea  or  ia,  and  names  of  temples  or  sacred  places  in 
cum,  being  originally  adjectives ;  as  Cmsare'a,  the  city  of  Cffisar,  Antiochi'a,  the  city 
of  Antiochus  ;  These'nm,  the  temple  of  Theseus. 

5.  The  penult  is  also  long  in  patronymics  in  ides  when  derived  from  nouns  in  eus 
(cvs)  and  cles.    See  more  fully  below,  II.  2. 

6.  Barbarous  names,  Latinized  by  the  addition  of  the  terminations  us,  a,  urn,  are 
generally  accented  on  the  penult ;  as  Ada'mus,  Elizdbe'tha,  Milto'nns. 

But,  according  to  Labbe,  the  termination  arus  is  usually  excepted  from  this  rule, 
and  accented  on  the  antepenult ;  as  Ed'garus. 

n.   SHOUT    PENULTIMATE. 

1.  The  penult  is  short,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names 
of  the  following  terminations  :  — 

ades,  as  Milti'ades.     Except  Dema'des,  contracted  from  Demeades. 
(enStus  (aiverds,  praised,  praiseworthy),  as  AristKu'etus. 
agSras  (dyopa,  a  public  assembly),  as  Anaxag'oras. 
Qlus,  as  Daed'alus.    Except  Pharsa'lus,  Stympha'lns,  Sardanapa'lus. 
anax  (apa^,  king),  as  Asty'anax. 
brGtus  {^porOg,  a  mortal),  as  Cleom'brotus. 
ck&res  (x^P^Sj  favor),  as  Democh'ares. 

chdrus,  chSre  (xop6g,  dance,  choir),  as  Stesich'orus,  Terpsich'ore. 
cles  (kUco,  to  celebrate),  as  Meg'acles,  Men'ecles,  Per'icles,  Soph'ocles,  Bath'ycies. 
cdla,  cSlai  (colo,  to  cultivate,  to  inhabit),  as  Agric'ola. 
crates  (_Kpdrog,  strength),  as  Hippoc'rates. 

crttus  (ffpTrtif,  from  Kpivoi,  to  separate,  judge,  choose),  as  Democ'ritus. 
damas  (6atxdoi,  to  subdue),  as  Alcid'amas.   This  termination  must  not  be  confounded 

with  d&mus. 
dlcus,  dice  {SiKT},  justice),  as  Prod'icus,  Euryd'ice. 
ddcus,  dSce  (6£x°t^o.(^i  ^o  receive),  as  Laod'ocus,  Cymod'oce. 
dStus,  data  (SorSg,  given),  as  Herod'otus,  Theod'ota. 
gSna(gigno,  root  gen-,  to  produce),  as  Phcebig'ena.     Except  Comage'na. 
gSnes  (yivog,  birth,  race),  as  Diog'enes. 
gSnus,  gdne  (ySvog,  offspring),  as  Antig'onus,  Antig'one. 
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lycHs  (XvKos,  wolf?  or  obsol.  'kvKri,  light  ?),  as  Autol'ycus. 

lytus  (Xvrdsj  loosed,  freed),  as  Hippoi'ytus. 

machus,  m&clie  (iJt&x^j  battle),  as  Lysim'achus,  Androm'ache. 

magus  (supposed  to  mean  toym)^  in  names  of  Celtic  origin,  as  Rotom'agus. 

mUdon  (fiiSoiVf  ruler,  guardian),  as  Laom'edon. 

mSnes  (ixivosj  spirit,  strength ;  Sansc.  manas,  mind),  as  Eu'mcnes,  Artam'enes. 

ndmusj  nSme  (i/dpios,  law,  vofids,  pasture),  as  Eu^nomus,  Euryn'ome. 

ndus,n5e  (vdo?,  vovg,  mind),  as  Antin'ous,  Philon'oe. 

dchus  (^'xw,  to  hold),  as  Anti'ochus.  Including  dSckus  ((Jo%»5ff,  receiving),  as  Xenod'- 

ochus  ;  and  Idchus  (XSxos,  band  of  soldiers),  as  Archil'ochus. 
onymus  (Si/ofiaj  name),  as  Hieron'ynms. 
pd.terj  pator  (Trar^p,  father),  as  Antip'ater,  Eu'pator. 
phagusy  plural  pfMgi  ((fjayeiVj  to  eat),  as  Lotoph'agi. 
ph&nes  (0afv6j,  to  show,  shine),  as  Aristoph'anes. 
philusjphlla  (0iXo?,  friendly,  loving),  as  Theoph'ilus,  Pam'phila. 
pkon,  as  Xen'ophon. 
phSrus  {({}0p6sj  bearing),  as  Niceph^orusi 
phron  (f(}fivy  mind),  as  Al'ciphron. 
pSdes  (nddegj  feet),  as  Antip'odes. 


polSmus,  ptol^mus  (ndXeiios,  war),  as  EupoKemus,  NeoptoKemus. 

p5H3  (ttiSAis,  city),  as  Decap'olis. 

pylusjpyle  {nvXri,  gate),  as  Euryp'yius,  Hypsip'yle. 

stIiSnes  {aHvog,  strength),  as  Demos'thenes. 

strS-tiLSj  str&ta  {arparSs,  army),  as  Philos'tratus,  Nicos'trata. 

tSles  (reXoj,  end,  revenue),  as  Praxit'eles. 

thSus  (deSsj  God),  as  Timo'theus. 

tkoTij  as  Mar^athon. 

thous,  thSe  (0odf,  quick),  as  Alcath'ous,  Hippoth'oe. 

v^ri  {v'iri,  men),  as  Trium'virj. 

xSmiSi  zSna  (^Efof,  stranger,  guest),  as  Aristox'enus,  Polyx'ena. 

2.  The  penult  is  short  in  patronymics  in  ides,  as  Priam'ides^  from  Priamus.  Ex- 
cept, however,  those  which  are  formed  by  contraction^  to  which  class  belong  all 
derived  from  nouns  ending  in  the  monosyllabic  eus  (evs)  and  cles  ;  e.  g,  Atri'dcs  (for 
Atre'ides),  from  Atreus ;  Androcli'des,  from  Androclcs.  Except  also  Amphiarai'des^ 
Amycli'des,  Beli'des  (sing.),  and  Lycurgi'des, 

The  rule  above  given  relates  to  the  singular  number.  T}ie  plural  termination  idc3 
(in  feminine  patronymics)  is  always  short  j  as  Hesper'ides,  daughters  of  Hesperus. 


AA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abaa,  Nausicaa. 

BA. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ababa,  Desudaba,  Alaba,  Allaba,  Aballaba,  Cillaba, 
Adeba,  Abnoba,  Onoba,  Arnoba,  Ausoba,  Hecuba,  Geldu- 
ba,  Corduba,  Voluba,  Rutuba. 

ACA,  EGA,  ICA,  OCA,  UCA,  YCA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cleonica,  Thessalonica,  Veronica,  Marica,  Arabrica, 
Conimbrica,  Abobrica,  Arcobrica,  Merobrica,  Centobrica, 
Nasica^  Ustica,  Noctiluca^  Donuca. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ithaca,  Andriaca,  Malaca,  Tabraca,  Mazaca,  Seneca, 
Cyrenarca,  Belgica,  Georgica,  Italica,  Maltilica,  Bellica, 
Laconica,  Marmarica,  Anderica,  America,  Africa,  Ar- 
borica,  Aremorica,  Armorica,  Norica,  Tetrica,  Asturica, 
lUyrica,  Esica,  Corsica,  Athatica,  Batica,  Ceretica, 
Anaitica,  Celtica,  Salmantica,  Cyrrhestica,  Utica,  En- 
gravica,  Oboca,  Amadoca,  Mutyca. 

DA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abdeda,  Hecameda,  Diomeda,  Atrida. 

Accent  the  Antepe^iultimate.. 
Aada,  Adada,  Synnada,  Bagrada,  Idubeda,  Androm- 
eda, Ceneda,  Agneda,  Voneda,  Candida,  Egida,  Ami- 
da  (?),  Anderida,  Florida,  Pisida. 

BEA,  CEA,  DEA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Rhobea,  Colacea,  Gylacea,  Pharmacea,  Anacea,  Pana- 
cea, Sphecea,  Boadicea,  Laodicea,  Micea,  Stratonicea, 
Ericea,  Lancea,  Ladocea,  Cymodocea,  Dorcea,  Lyrcea, 
Polydeucea,  Lebadea,  Medea,  Diomedea,  Midea,  Brasi- 
dea,  Budea. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Pharnacea,  Ardea. 

GEA,  HEA,  lEA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Rhagea,  Ligea,  Euelgea,  Argea,  Ilurgca,  Augea, 
Hygea,  Salygea,  Protrygea,  Trachea,  Tarichea,  Raphea, 
Traphea,  Alphea,  Amphea,  Scarphea,  Amatliea,  Ari- 
mathea,  Ariarathea,  Xenopithea,  Amalthea,  Anthea, 
CEanthea,  Panthea,  Plothea,  Carthea,  Erythea,  Pediea, 
Hygiea,  Asclepiea,  Batiea. 

Accent  the  Antepenultim,ate. 
Tegea,  ^thea,  Pasithea,  Dexithea,  Leucothea. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Philocalea,  D^dalea,  Podalea,  Phigalea,  Cecryphalea, 
^thalea,  .^gialea,  Anchialea,  Palea,  Psyttalea,  Hera- 
clea,  Amphiclea,  Cratesiclea.  Anticlea,  Theoclea,  Agath- 
oclea,  Dioclea  {a  festival),  Timoclea,  Xenoclea,  Andro- 
clea,  Proclea,  Aristoclea,  Euclea,  Polvclea,  Euryclea, 
Decelea,  Agelea,  Telea,  Nicotelea,  Zelea,  Achillea, 
Basilea,  Penthesilea,  Stesilea,  Marcellea,  Nacolea, 
Crocolea,  Molea,  Piraplea,  Myrlea. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate . 
Alea,  Malea  (?),  Doclea  or  Dioclea  (a  town),  Elca. 


MEA,  NEA,  OEA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Asbamea,  Alcidamea,  Philodamea,  Apamea,  Hyamea, 
Cadmea,  Nemea  (?)  {games),  Elimea,  Diomea,  Bunomea, 
Idumea,  Epiphanea,  Cranea,  Geranea,  ^Enea,  Protogenea, 
Rhenea,  Promenea,  Erenea,  Arachnea,  Mantinea,  Bobo- 
nea,  Cauconea,  Cydonea,  ^gonea,  Hermionea,  ^tionea, 
Salonea,  Lamponea,  Charonea,  Maronea,  Cha^ronea, 
Gronea,  Coronea,  Cherronea,  Cernea,  Macrynea,  Cery- 
nea,  Oxynea,  Antinoea. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Demea,  Nemea  (city),  Castanea,  Aminea,  Ficulnea, 
Albunea,  Boea. 

PEA,  REA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Hyapea,  ^Epea,  Melampea,  Hyampea,  Deiopea,  Cassi- 
opea,  Pelopea,  Panopea,  Asteropea,  Thespea,  Area, 
Barea  {a  town),  Parea,  CiBsarea,  Neoctesarea,  DiocKsa- 
rea,  Hieroctesarea,  Combrea,  Diacrea,  Cassandrea,  Alex- 
andrea,  Lacerea,  Gerea,  Cytherea,  Hyperea,  Meterea, 
Lycorea,  Limnorea,  Parorea,  Latorea. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Clupea  or  Clypea,  Barea  (a  man),  Abarbarea,  Ch<erea, 
Laurea,  Thyrea. 

SEA,  TEA,  XEA,  YEA,  ZEA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Amasea,  Thesea,  Isea,  Ipsea,  Hypsea,  Persea,  Corsea, 
Odyssea,  Musea,  Batea,  Galatea,  Elatea,  Cratea,  Calli- 
cratea,  Hypsicratea,  Hippocratea,  Astycratea,  Etea,  Ophi- 
tea,  Politea,  Tritea,  Antea,  Atlantea,  Cymotea,  Cryptea, 
Myrtea  {dty),  Sebastea,  Adrastea,  Callistea,  Lyxea, 
Pityea,  Lycozea. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 

Rosea,  Myrtea  (a  name  of  Venus),  Butea,  Abazea. 

GA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Arabriga,  Aobriga,  Lacobriga,  Arcobriga,  Medobriga, 

Segobriga,   Cceliobriga,   Juliobriga,  Flaviobriga,  Miro- 

briga,  Catobriga,  Nertobriga,  Augustobriga. 

Accetit  the  Antepenultimate, 
Abaga,  Bibaga,  Ampsaga  (?),  Aganzaga,  Noega. 

HA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Malacha,    Pyrrhicha,    Adatha,    Agatha,    Badenatha, 
Abaratha,  Monumetha. 

AIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Menelaia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Achaia,  Panchaia,  Aglaia,  Maia. 

BIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Eueebia  (a  city). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arabia,  Trebia,  Contrebia,  Eusebia  (a  woman),  Albia, 
Balbia,  Olbia,  Coiymbia,  Zenobia,  Cornubia. 

CIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Pharmacia,    Lancia    (a  fountain),    Seleucia    (Angl. 
SeUn'cia). 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Nicacia,  Dacia,  Salacia,  Thaumacia,  Connacia,  Am- 
bracia,  Thracia,  Samothracia,  Artacia,  Accia,  GalliEcia, 
GriEcia,  Voadicia,  Vindelicia,  Cilicia,  Libyphoenicia, 
Aricia,  Lancia  (a  town)^  Francia,  Provincia,  Cappadocia, 
Porcia,  Ascia,  Iscia,  Thuscia,  Boruscia,  Tucia,  Lycia. 

DIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Badia  (?),  Lebadia,  Gymnopaedia,  Cyropsedia,  Iphi- 
media,  Laomedia,  Nicomedia  (Angl.  J^icomc'dia),  Proto- 
media,  Bendidia,  Peridia,  Brasidia,  Pandia,  Rhodia 
(a  nymph). 

Accent  tlie  Antepenultimate. 

Arcadia,  Leucadia,  Media,  Eporedia,  Corsedia,  Suedia, 
Numidia,  Canidia,  lapidia,  Pisidia,  India,  Burgundia, 
Ebodia,  Rhodia  (a  town),  Clodia,  jErodia,  Longobardia, 
Cardia,  Verticordia,  Concordia,  Discordia,  Herefordia, 
Claudia,  Lydia. 

EIA. 

Accent  the  Antepemdtimate. 
Celeia,  Aquileia,  Pompeia,  Tarpeia,  Carteia. 

GIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Elegia,  Langia,  Argia,  Eugia,  Hygia,  Solygia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Sphagia,  Lagia,  Norvegia,  Cantabrigia,  Eningia.  Fin- 
ningia,  Lotharingia,  Taringia,  Sergia,  Orgia,  Pelasgia, 
Fugia,  Rugia,  Ogygia,  lapygia,  Phrygia,  Ortygia,  Zygia. 

HIA. 

Acce7it  the  Penultimate. 

Heniochia,  Antiochia,  Erchia,  Sperchia,  Eleuchia, 
Raphia,  Araphia,  Philadelphia  (Angl.  PhiladeVphia), 
Scarphia,  Agathia,  Aspalathia,  Seisachtliia,  Xenopithia, 
Anthia,  CEanthia,  Erythia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Valachia,  Lysimachia,  Centauromachia,  Inachia,  Am- 
philochia,  Munychia,  Apostrophia,  Sophia,  Acryphia, 
Emathia,  .^Emathia,  Alethia,  Hyacintliia,  Carintliia, 
Cynthia,  Tirynthia,  Parthia,  Scythia,  Pythia. 

LIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Ocalia,  Philocalia,  Podalia,  Bucephalia,  Thalia,  ^gi- 

alia,  Anchialia,  Attalia,  Psyttalia,  Stratoclia,  Aristoclia, 

Euclia,  Decelia,  Agelia,  Lysimelia,  Telia,  Zelia,  Basilia, 

Nacolia,  Molia,  Anemolia,  Cymopolia,  Tauropolia. 

Accent  the  Ant^enultimate. 
CEbalia,  Fomacalia,  Lupercalia,  Acidalia,  Varidalia, 
Megalia,  Robigalia,  Fugalia,  CEchalia,  Westphalia, 
iEthalia,  Alalia,  Vulcanalia,  Paganalia,  Bacchanalia, 
TerminaIia,Fontinalia,  Vertumnalia,  Portumnalia,  Ago- 
nalia,  Angeronalia,  Saturnalia,  Faunalia,  Portunalia, 
Opalia,  Liberalia,  Feralia,  Floralia,  Lemuralia,  Salia, 
Pharsalia,  Thessalia,  Italia,  Italia,  Compitalia,  Car- 
mentalia,  Laurentalia,  Castalia,  ^Elia,  Cnslia,  Bella, 
Celia,  Helia,  Cornelia,  ClfBlia,  Aspelia,  Cerelia,  Aurelia, 
Velia,  Anelia,  Cecilia,  Sicilia,  ^gilia,  Cingilia,  Palilia, 
iEmilia,  Venilia,  Parilia,  Absilia,  Hersilia,  Massilia, 
Atilia,  Petilia,  Antilia,  duintilia,  Hostilia,  Cutilia. 
Aquilia,  Pervilia,  Elaphebolia,  Ascolia,  Padolia,  ./Eolia, 
Folia,  Natolia,  AnatoHa,  ^itolia,  Nauplia,  Daulia,  Me- 
duUia,  Figulia,  Julia,  Apulia,  Ga;tulia,  Getulia,  Triphy* 
lia,  Pamphylia. 
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MIA. 

AcceiH  the  Penultimate. 

Echedamia,  Deidamia.  Laodaiiiia,  lodamia,  Philo- 
damia,  Hippodamia,  Laudamia,  Astydaniia,  Apamia, 
Academia  (?),  Iphideinia,  Trinemia. 

Accent  the  Ajitepenultimate. 
Archidamia  (?),    Lamia,    Hydramia,    Mesopotamia, 
Archidemia,  Eudemia,  Isthmia,  Holmia,  Postliumia. 

NIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Eurygania,  Epiphania  {a  city).  Crania,  ^nia  (in  Mace- 
donia), Iphigenia,  Amphigenia,  Diogenia,  Tritogenia, 
Protogenia,  Tcnienia,  Eumenia  (?),  Laginia  (?),  Anti- 
ponia  (?),  Hermionia,  Agnonia,  CliBeronia,  Coronia, 
Cerynia. 

Accent  the  AntepenultiTnate. 

Albania,  Sicania,  Hyrcania,  Lucania,  Dania,  Codania, 
Dardajiia,  Epiphania  {a  woman).  Mania,  Carmania, 
Germania,  Acarnania,  Campania,  Hispania,  Pomerania, 
Afrania,  Urania,  Bassania,  Actania,Edetania,  Laletania, 
Occitania,  Mauritania,  Lusitania,  Titania,  Sexitania, 
Alentania,  Contestania,  Mevania,  Lithuania,  Transil- 
vania,  Azania,  ^nia  {in  ^tolia),  Naenia,  ActEenia,  Ab- 
erdenia,  Ischenia,  Tyrrhenia,  Parthenia,  Lasthenia  {?), 
Menia,  Achremenia,  Armenia,  Pcenia,  Cefarenia,  Senia, 
Arnagnia,  Signia,  Albinia,  Lacinia,  Dinia,  Sardinia, 
Fulginia,  Virginia,  Bechinia,  Machlinia,  Ciminia,  El- 
eusinia,  Tinia,  Lavinia,  Mervinia,  Lamnia,  Licymnia, 
Polyhymnia,  Alemannia,  Britannia,  Fescennia,  Aonia, 
Lycarnia,  Charnia,  Catalonia,  Laconia,  Glasconia, 
Adonia,  Macedonia,  Caledonia,  Mygdonia,  Asidonia, 
Posidonia,  Abbendonia,  Herdonia,  Laudonia,  Cydonia, 
Maeonia,  Pasonia,  Pelagonia,  Paphlagonia,  Aragonia, 
Sithonia,  Ionia,  Agrionia,  Avalonia,  Aquilonia,  Apol- 
lonia,  Colonia,  Polonia,  Populonia,  Vetulonia,  Babylonia, 
Acmcnia,  iEmonia,  HEemonia,  Tremonia,  Ammonia, 
Harmonia,  Codanonia,  Sinonia,  Pannonia,  Bononia, 
Lamponiaf?),  Pomponia,  Cronia,  Feronia,  Sophronia, 
Petronia,  Antronia,  Duronia,  Turonia,  Cffisonia,  Au- 
sonia,  Latonia,  Tritonia,  Boltonia,  Ultonia,  Hantonia, 
Vintonia,  Bistonia,  Plutonia,  Favonia,  Sclavonia,  Li- 
vonia, Arvonia,  Saxonia,  Exonia,  Sicyonia,  Narnia, 
Sarnia,  Dorebernia,  Hibernia,  Cliternia,  "Vlgornia, 
Liburnia,  Calphurnia,  Saturnia,  Pornia,  Daimia,  Ce- 
raiinia,  Acroceraunia,  Junia,  Clunia,  Neptunia,  Ercynia, 
Bithynia,  Macrynia. 

OIA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Latoia. 

PIA. 

Accent  the  PenuUlmate. 

Lampia,  Pelopia,  Carpia,  Thespia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Apia,  Salopia,  Menapia,  Messapia,  Olympia,  Ellopia, 
Dolopia,  CEnopia,  Cecropia,  Mopsopia,  Appia,  Lappia, 
Oppia,  Luppia,  Antverpia. 

RIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Daria,  Cleocharia,  Samaria  (Angl.  So777a'ria),Neandria, 
Cassandria,  Alexandria  (Angl.  JSlexan'dria),  Laceria, 
Hyperia,  Coria,  Anemoria,  Contoporia,  Pontoporia, 
Paroria,  Tauria,  Cinyria. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUim,ate. 

Aria  (?),  Baria,  Fabaria,  Columbaria,  Barbaria,  Caria, 
Ficaria,  Calcaria,  Sagaria,  Megaria,  Hungaria,  Pharia, 
Salaria,  Hilaria,  AUaria,  Mallaria,  Sigillaria,  Anguil- 
laria,  Palmaria,  Planaria,  Enaria,  Moenaria,  Gallinaria, 
Asinaria,  Carbonaria,  Colubraria,  Agraria,  Pandataria, 
Cotaria,  Nivaria,  Antiquaria,  Cervaria,  Calabria,  Can- 
tabria,  Cambria,  Sicambria,  Fimbria,  Mesembria,  Um- 
bria,  Selymbria,  Abobria,  Amagetobria,  Trinacria, 
Teucria,  Molycria,  Adria,  Hadria,  Geldria,  Andria, 
Scamandria,  Anandria,  Aeria,  Faberia,  Iberia,  Celti- 
heria,  Luceria,  Neuceria,  jEgeria,  ^theria,  Eleutheria, 
Pieria,  Aleria,  Valeria,  Ameria,  Numeria,  Neria,  Cas- 
peria,Cesperia,  Hesperia,  Seria,  Fabrateria,  Asteria,  An- 
thesteria,  Faveria,  Iria,  Liria,  Equiria,  Daphnephoria, 
Oschophoria,  Thesmophoria,  Anthesphoria,  Chilmoria, 
Eupatoria,  Anactoria,  Victoria,  Pretoria,  Arria,  Atria, 
Eretria,  Conventria,  Bodotria,  CBnotria,  Cestria,  Cices- 
tria,  Circestria,  Thalestria,  Istria,  Austria,  Industria, 
Uria  Calauria  (?),  Isauria,  Curia,  Duria,  Manduria, 
Fnna,  Liguria,  Remuria,  Etruria,  Hetruria,  Turia,  Apa- 
turia,  Beturia,  Asturia,  Syria,  Ccelesyria,  Ccelosyna, 
Leucosyria,  Assyria. 

SIA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Amasia,  Isia,  Corsia. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Asia,  Seplasia,  Aspasia,  Therasia,  Agirasia,  Austrasia, 
Anastasia,  ^sia,  Cffisia,  Mtesia,  ^desia.  Magnesia, 
Moesia,  Merpesia,  Ocresla,  Euphratesia,  Artesia,  Suesia, 
Hortensia,  Clienoboaia,  Leucoaia,  Pandosia,  Theodosia, 
Arachosia,  Orthosia,  Rosia,  Sosia,  Lipsia,  Niipsia, 
Persia,  JVursia,  Tolassia,  Cepliissia,  Russia,  Blandusia, 
Clusia,  Ampelusia,  Anthemusia,  Acherusiaj  Perusia, 
Bysia,  Mysia,  Dionysia. 

TIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Batia,    Elatia,    Hippocratia,    Astycratia,    Dinogetia, 
Lampetia  (a  city),  Tritia,  Antia,  Atiantia,  Pseudomantia, 
Aperantia,  Amaxantia,  Hephaestia  (a  festival),  Callistia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sabatia,  Ambatia,  Latia,  Calatia,  Galatia,  Collatia, 
Dalmatia,  Sarmatia,  Egnatia,  Alsatia,  Actia,  RhtEtia, 
Antetia,  Vicetia,  Peucetia,  Pometia,  Anetia,  Lampetia 
(a  woman),  Clampetia,  Lucretia,  Cyretia,  Setia,  Lutetia, 
Helvetia,  Phiditia,  Angitia,  Sulpitia,  Baltia,  Bantla, 
Brigantia,  Murgantia,  Almantia,  Numantia,  Constantia, 
Placentia,  Picentia,  Lucentia,  Fidentia,  Digentia,  Mor- 
gentia,  Valentia,  Pollentia,  Polentia,  Terentia,  Florentia, 
Laurentia,  Consentia,  Potentia,  Faventia,  Confluentia, 
Liquentia,  Druentia,  Q.uintia,  Pontia,  Acherontia,  Ali- 
sontia,  Moguntia,  Scotia,  Bcestia,  Scaptia,  Martia,  Ter- 
tia,  Sebastia  (?),  Bubastia,  HepliJBStia  (a  city),  Bestia, 
Modestia,  Segestia,  Orestia,  Charistia,  Ostia,  Acutia, 
Minutia,  Cossutia,  Tutia,  Clytia,  Narytia. 

VIA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Candavia,    Blavia,    Flavia,    Menavia,   Scandinavia, 
Aspavia,  Moravia,  Octavia,  Cendevia,  Menevia,  Suevja, 
Livia,  Trivia,  Urbesalvia,  Sylvia,  Moscovia,  Segovia, 
Gergovia,  Nassovia,  Cluvia. 

XIA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Brixia,  Cinxia. 

YIA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Idyia,*  Thyia,*  ^fhyia,*  Ilithyia,*  Orithyia,*  Min- 
yia,  Harpyia,*  Pityia. 

ZIA. 

■Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sabazia,  Alyzia. 

ALA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ahala,  Messala. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abala,  Gabala,  Castabala,  Onobala,  Triocala,  Crocala, 
Abdala,  Dsdala,  Bucephala,  Astyphala,  Maenala,  Avala. 

ELA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Arbela  {in  Persia),  Adela,  Suadela,  Mundela,  Phil- 
omela. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arbela  (in  Sicily),  Acela,  Suagela. 

OLA. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 

Publicola,  Anienicola,  Junonicola,  Neptunicola,  Agric- 
ola,  Baticola,  Leucola,  ^ola,  Abrostola,  ScJEVola. 

ULA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Pasibula,  Cleobula,  Adula, 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abula,  Trebula,  Albula,  Carbula,  Callicula,  Saticuia, 
Acidula,  ^gula,  Caligula,  Longula,  Ortopula,  Merula, 
Casperula,  Asula,  jEsula,   Fcesula,   Scaptesula,  Scap- 
tensula,  Insula,  Vitula,  Vistula. 

YLA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ibyla,  Massyla. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acyla. 

AMA,  EMA,  IMA,  OMA,  UMA,  YMA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cynossema,  Aroma  (?),  Narracustoma. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Fandama,  Abderama,  Asama,  Uxama,  Acema,  Ob- 
rima,  Perrima,  Certima,  Boreostoma,  Decuma,  Didyma, 
Hicrosolyma. 

ANA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Albana,  Paudana,  Trajana,  Marciana,  Diana,  Sogdi- 
ana,  Drangiana,  Margiana,  Aponiana,  Pomponiana, 
Trojana,  Copiana,  Mariana,  Drusiana,  Susiana,  Statiana, 
Glottiana,  Viana,  Alana,  Crococalana,  Eblana,  ^lana! 
Amboglana,  Vindolana,  Cluerculanji,  duerquetulanaj 
Amana,  Almana,  Comana,  Mumana,  Barpana,  Clarana, 
Adrana  (?),  Messana,  Accitana,  Astigitana,  Zeugitanaj 
Meduana,  Malvana,  Cluana,  Novana,  Equana. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abana,  Fricana,  Concana,  Adana,  Sagana,  Achana, 
Leuphana,  Drepana,  Barpana,  Ecbatana,  Catana,  Se- 
quana,  Cyana,  Tyana. 

ENA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Labena,  Characena,  Medena,  Fidena,Aufidena,  Age- 
ena,  Comagena,  Dolomena,  Capena,  Csesena,  Porsena(?), 
Messena,  Atena,  Artena, 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Phoebigena,  Aciligena,  Ignigena,  Junonigena,  Opigena, 
Nysigena,   Bffitigena,    Trojugena,    jEgosthena,    Alena, 
Helena,  Polyxena,  Theoxena. 

INA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Arabina,  Cloacina,  Tarracina,  Cluacina,  Coecina, 
Ricina,  Runcina,  Cercina,  Lucina,  Erycina,  Acradina, 
Achradina,  ^gina,  Bachina,  Messalina,  Mechlina,  Cati- 
lina,  Tellina,  Callina,  MeduUina,  Cleobulina,  Tutulina, 
Caenina,  Cenina,  Antonina,  Heroina,  Cisalpina,  Trans- 
alpina,  Aerippina,  Abarina,  Carina,  Larina,  Camarina, 
Sabrina,  Phalacrina,  Acerlna,  Lerjna,  Camerina,  Terina, 
Jamphorina,  Caprina,  Myrina,  Abusina,  Elusina,  Atina, 
Metina,  Adrumetina,  Libitina,  Maritina,  Libentina, 
Ferentina,  Aventina,  Aruntina,  Potina,  Palasstina,  Fla- 
vina,  Levina.  ' 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Fascellina,  Apina,  Proserpina,  Asina,  Casina,  Felsina, 
Sarsina,  Catina,  Mutiua. 

ONA. 

Accent  the  Pe?iiiltimate. 
Abona,  Uxacona,  Libisocona,  Usocona,  Saucona,  Do- 
dona,  Scardona,  Adeona,  Aufona,  Salona,  Bellona,  Du- 
ellona,  ^mona,  Cremona,  Artemona,  Salmona,  Homona, 
Pomona,  Flanona,  ^nona,  Hippona,  Narona,  Aserona, 
Angerona,  Verona,  Matrona,  ^sona,  I^atona,  Antona, 
Dertona,  Ortona,  Cortona,  Alvona. 


Axon  a. 


Ituna  (?). 


Accent  the  AntepenultiTnate. 

UNA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

OA. 


Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Aloa,  Minoa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Anchoa. 

IPA,  OPA,  UPA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate,, 
Europa,  Catadupa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Argyripa. 

ARA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Phalara  (?) 

Acce7it  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abara,   Acara,   Imacara,    Accara,    Cadara,    Gadara, 
Megara,  Macbara,  Imachara,  Cinara,  Cynara,  Lipara, 
Lupara,  Isara,  Patara,  Mazara, 

CRA,  DRA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lepteacra,  Charadra  (?),  Clepsydra. 

ERA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abdera,  Andera,  Aliphera,  Cythera  (the  island  Ceriffo, 
near  Crete). 


*  In  the  words  marked  with  an  asterisk,  yi  corresponds  to  the  Greek  diphthong  vt, 
and  forms  but  one  syllable.    Thus  Idyia  may  be  pronounced  T-dy'ya,  or,  as  some 


prefer,  I-dwy'a, 
five  syllables. 


Walker  erroneously  pronounces  Ilithyia  and  Orithyia  as  words  of 
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Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Libera,  Glycera,  ladera,  Cythera  (a  city  of  Cyprus), 
Hiera,  Cremera,  Casaera. 

GRA. 

Acce7it  the  Antepenultimate. 
Tanagra  (f),  Beregra. 

HRA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Libethra. 

IRA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Dlira,  Thel^ira,   Stagira,  .^gira,   Meganira,  lanira, 
Deiaaira,  Antianira,  Metanira,  Tliyatira. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Cybira. 

ORA. 

Accent  the  Penultiynate. 
Pandora,  Aberdora,  Aurora,  Vindesora,  Cotyora. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ebora. 

TRA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cleopatra. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Excetra,  Leucopetra,  Triquetra. 

URA. 

Acc&nt  the  Penultimate. 
Cabura,  Ebura,  ^Ebura,  Balbura,  Subura,  Pandura, 
Baniura,  Asura,  Isura,  Cynosura,  Lactura. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lesura,  Astura. 

YRA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ancyra,  Cercyra,  Corcyra,  Lagyra,  Palmyra,  Cosyra. 

Accent  the  Antepenulti7nate. 
Glaphyra,  Plulyra,  Cibyra,  Anticyra,  Tentyra. 

ASA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultim,ate. 
Abasa  (?),  Banasa,  Dianasa,  Harpasa. 

ESA,  ISA,  OSA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Octogesa,  Alesa,  Halesa  (?),  Alpesa,  Berresa,  Mentesa, 
Ampliisa,  Elisa,  Tolosa,  ^rosa,  Dertosa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 


Nemesa. 


USA,  YSA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 


Pharmacusa,  Pithecusa,  Nartecusa,  Phcenicusa,  Cela- 
dusa,  Padusa,  Lopadusa,  Medusa,  Eleusa,  Creusa,  La- 
gusa,  Elapliusa,  Agathusa,  Marathusa,  ^Ethusa,  Phae- 
thuaa,  Arethusa,  Ophiusa,  CordJlusa,  Drymuaa,  Era- 
nusa,  Ichnusa,  Colpusa,  Aprusa,  Cissusa,  Scotusa, 
Dryusa,  Donyaa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Eluaa. 

ATA. 

Accent  the  PenultiTnate. 
Braccata,  Rhadata,  Tifata,  Tiphata,  Crotoniata,  Alata, 
Amata,  Acmata,  Comata,  Napata,  Demarata,  duadrata. 
Grata,  Congavata. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sarmata,  Cliferestrata,  Samosata,  Armosata,  Artaxata. 

ETA,  ITA,  OTA,  UTA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
.^eta,  Caieta,  Moneta,  Demareta,  Myrteta,  Areopagita, 
Abderita,  Artemita,  Stagirita,  Uzita,  Phthiota,  Abrota, 
Epirota,  Contributa,  Cicuta,  Aluta,  Matuta. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Herbita,  Melita,  Damocrita,  Eraerita. 

AVA,  EVA,  IVA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Clepidava,     Abragava,     Calleva,     Geneva,     Atteva, 
Luteva,  Galliva. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Batava,  Areva. 
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UA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Accua,  Addua,  Hedua,  Heggua,  Armua,  Capua,  Februa, 
Achrua,  Palatua,  Flatua,  Mantua. 

YA. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Libya,  Xerolibya,  Carya,  Marsya. 

AZA,  EZA,  OZA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abaraza,  Mieza,  Baragoza. 

AE. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Nausicae,  Pasiphae. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
HieronicaB,  Maricae. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
ColubiE,   Vaginiacae,  CarmocBE,  OxydraciE,  Gallic£E, 
Coricie,  Antics. 

ABM. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
^neadffi,  Bacchiadaa,  Scipiadie,  Battiads,  Tliestiads. 

ID^,  VBJE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Proclidffi,  Basilida;,  Orestidie,  Ebudse,  .^budjE. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Labdacidffi,  Seleucidie,  Adyrmachidffi,  Branchidse,  Pyr- 
rhidae,  Romulidai,  Numidas,  Dardanidte,  BorysthenidtE, 
Ausonidee,  Cecropidie,  Gangaridje,   Marmarid®,    Tyn- 
daridce,  Druida. 

EiE,  F^,  G^,  H^. 

Accent  the  Pentdtim-ate. 
Diomedeffi,  Echece,  Plates,  Grates,  Allifs. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Encheles,     CyanejE,     Ceiiclires,     Capreae,     Callife, 
Lapithie. 

Accent  the  .Penultimate.. 
Harpy  is  (3  syl.). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
BaiiE,  Graice,  Stabis,  Cilicis,  CerciEE,  Besidis,  Rudifie, 
Taphiae,  VersaiiEe,  Ficells,  Clcelis,  Cutilis,  Esquilis, 
Exquiliae,  ForinifE,  Voicanis,  Aranls,  ArhianiiB,  Bri- 
tannis,  Boconiae,  Chelidoniai,  Pioniie,  GemoniEE,  Xynite, 
EHopiae,  Herpis,  Caspije,  Cunicularia;,  Canariae,  Pur- 
purarls,  Chabris,  Feriffi,  Laboriae,  Emporis,  Caucasiae, 
VespasiER,  Corasiae,  Prasis,  IthacesiJE,  Gymnesis, 
EtesiiE,  Gratis,  Venetis,  Piguntis,  Selinuntis,  Sestis, 
Cottis,  Landavis. 

LiE,  M^. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Pials,  Agagamalffl,  Apsils,  Apenninicols,  iEquicols, 
Apiols,  Epipols,  Bolbuls,  Anculs,  Fulfuls,  Fesuls, 
Carsuls,  Latuls,   Tliermopyls,  Acrocoms,  Achoms, 
Solyras. 

AN^,  EN^. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Africans,  Clodiana:,  Valentin ianoe,  Marians,  Valen- 
tians,  Sextians,  CumanEE,  Adiabens,  Mycens,  Fregens, 
Sophens,  Athens,  Hermathens.  Mitylens,  AchmencG, 
Camcens. 

Acceiit  the  AntepcJiultimate. 
Apenninigens,  Faunigente,  Ophlogens,  Acesaraens, 
ClazomenSj  Convens. 

IN^,  ONm,  VNJE,  ZOiE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Salins,    Calamins,    Agrippinje,    Carins,    Taurins, 
Philiatins,  Cleons,  Vennons,  Oonae,  Vacuns,  Andro- 
guns,  Abzos. 

IP^,  UPiE. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Centurips,  Rutups. 

AR^,  ER^,  UBR^,  YTHR^,  OR^,  ATR^,  ITR^. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Adiabars,  Andars,  Budors,  Alachors,  Coatrs. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Uluhrs.    Eleutherffi,    Bliter^e,    Erythrs,    Pylagors, 
Velitrs  Q). 


AS^,  ES^,  US^. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Hyracuss,  Pitliecuss,  Pityuss. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Pagasffi,  Acess. 

AT^,  ET^. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Msats,  Abrincats,  Abeats,  Lubeats,  Docleats, 
Pheneats,  Acapeats,  Magats,  Olciniata;,  Crotoniats, 
Spartiats,  Arelats,  Hylats,  Arnatffi,  Abrinatte,  Fortu- 
natSj  Asampats,  Cybirats,  Vasats,  Circeta;,  Denseletie, 
CoeletS;  iEsymnets,  Agapets,  Arets,  Di^paretae. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Galats,  Taxamats,  Dalmats,  Sauromats,  Exomats, 
Sarmats,  Thyrsagets,  Massagets,  Aphets,  Demetfe. 

IT^,  OT^,  UT^,  YT^. 

Accent  the  PenuUim^ate. 
Ascitfe,  Abradits,  Achits,  Aboniteichits,  Accabacoti- 
chits,  Arsagalits,  Avalits,  Phaselits,  Brullits,  Hie- 
rapolits,  Antoniopollts,  Adrianapolits,  Metropolitan, 
Dionysopolits,  Adulitjs,  Elamits,  Bomita;,  Tomita;, 
Scenitie,  Pionits,  Agravonits,  Agonits,  Sybarita;,  Da- 
rits,  Opharits,  Dassarits,  Nigrits,  Orits,  Alorits, 
Tentyrits,  Galeots,  Limniots,  Hestisots,  Ampreuts, 
Aliits. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Troglodyts. 

IV^,  OV^,  U^,  Y^. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Durobrivs,  Elgovs,  Durobrovs. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Mortus,  Halicys,  Phlegys,  Bithys,  Ornithyae,  Milys, 
Minys. 

QBE. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Deiphobe,  Niche. 

ACE,  ECE,  ICE,  OCE,  YCE. 
Accent  tJie  Penultimate. 
Pliffinice,  Berenice,  Aglaonice,  Stratonice,  and  otliers 
in  nice. 

■  Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Candace,  Phylace,  Canace,  Mirace,  Artace,  Allebece, 
Alopece,  Laodice,  Demodice,  Agnodice,  Eurydice,  and 
others  in  dice,  Pyrrhice,  Helice,  Gallice,  lUice,  Sarmat- 
ice,  Erectice,  Getice,  Cymodoce,  Agoce,  Harpalyce, 
Eryce. 

EDE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Agamede,  Diomede,  Perimede. 

Acce7it  the  Antepenultimate. 
Alcimede. 

NEE,  AGE. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Cyanee,  Lai  age. 

ACHE,  ICHE,  YCHE. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ischomache,  Andromache,  and  others  in  mache,  Cana- 
che,  Doliche,  Eutyche. 

PHE,  THE. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Anaphe,  Paamatlie. 

IE. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Gargaphie,  Uranie,  Meminie,  Asterie,  Hyrie,  Parrlia- 
sic,  Clytie. 

ALE,  ELE,  ILE,  OLE,  ULE,  YLE. 

Accent  the  PenultiTnate. 
Perimele,    Neobule,    Eubule,     Cherdule,      Eriphylo. 
Chthonophyle. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Acale,  Hecale,   Mycale,   Megale,   Omphale,  jEthale, 

jEgiale,   Anchiale,    Myrtale,   Hyale,    Euryale,    Cybele, 

Nephele,  Alele,  Semele,  Poecile,  Affile,  ODmphile,  lole, 

Omole,  Homole,  Phidyle,  Strongyle,  Deipyle,  Eurypyle. 

AME,  IME,  OME,  UME,  YME. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Apame,  Ithome,  Idume,  jEsyme. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Inarime,  Amphinome,  Laonome,  Hylonome,  Euryuo- 
me,  and  others  in  jiome^  Didymc. 
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ANE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Mandane  (?),    ^ane,    Anthane,    Achriane,    Aiianc 
Acrabatane,  Eutane,  Roxaiie. 

Accent  the  Aiitepenultimate. 
Taprobane,  Drepane,  Pitane,  Cyane. 

ENE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Acabene,  Buhaccnc,  Damascene,  Chalcidene,  Cisthene, 
Priene,  Porosclenc,  Pallene,  Tellene,  Cyllene,  Pylone, 
Mitylene,  ^mene,  Laonomene,  Ismcne,  Dindymene, 
Osrhoene,Troene,  Arenc,  Autocrene,  Hippocrene,Pirene, 
Cyrone,  Pyrene,  Capissene,  Atropatene,  Corduene, 
Parthyene,  Syene. 

Accent  the  Antepenidtimate. 
Alcisthene,  Helene,  Dexamene,  Dynamene,  Nyetime- 
ne,  Idomene,  Melpomene,  Anadyomene,  Arraene. 

INE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Sabine,    Carcine,  Trachine,    Alcanthine,    Oceanine, 
Neptunine,    Larine,    Nerine,    Irine,    Barsine,  ^Eetine, 
Bolbitine,  Adrastine. 


Asine. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
ONE,  YNE. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Methone,    Ithone,    Dione,    Porpliyrione,    Acrisione, 
Alone,     Halone,    Corone,     Torone,     Thyone,    Bizone, 
Delphyne. 

Accent  the  Antepenidtimate. 
Mycone,    Erigone,    Persephone,    Tisiphone,    Deione, 
Pleione,  Cliione,  Ilione,  Herinione,  Herione,  Commone, 
Mnemosyne,  Sophrosyne,  Euphrosyne. 

OE  (in  two  syllables). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Callirrhoe,  Alcatlioe,  Alcithoe,  Amphithoe,  Nausithoe, 
Laothoe,  Leucothoe,  Cymothoe,  Hippothoe,  Alyxothoe 
and  others  in  (Aoe,  Pholoe,  Oilnoe,  Alcinoe,  Sinoe,  Ar 
sinoe,  Lysinoe,  Antinoe,  Leuconoe,  Theonoe,-Philonoe, 
Phaeraonoe,  Timonoe,  Autonoe,  Polynoe,  and  others  in 
noe,  Amphiroe,  Ocyroe,  Beroe,  Meroe,  Peroe,  Abzoe. 

APE,  OPE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Si  nope. 

Accent  the  Antepemdtiinate. 
lotape,    Rliodope,    Chalciope,    Candiope,    ^Ethiope, 
Calliope,  Liriope,  Cassiope,  Alope,  Agalope,  Penelope, 
Parthenope,  Aerope,  Merope,  Dryope. 

ARE,  IRE,  ORE,  YRE. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Becare,  Tamare,  j3i]nare,  Lymire,  Terpsichore,  Zephy- 
re,  Apyre. 

ESE. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Melese,  Temese. 

ATE,  ETE,  ITE,  OTE,  YTE,  TYE. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Ate,  Condate,  Reate,  Teate,  Arelate,  Admete,  Arete  (?), 
Aphrodite,  Amphitrite,  Atabyrite,  Percote. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Hecate,  Automate,  Taygete,  Nepete,  Anaxarete,  Hip- 
polyte,  Pactyo. 

AVE,  EVE. 


Agave. 


Nineve. 


Acholai. 


Danai. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

LAI,  NAI  (in  two  syllables). 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 


Accent  the  Atitepenultimate. 
Acibi,  Abnobi,  Atubi. 


ACI. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Segontiaci,    Mattiaci,    Amaci,    ^naci,    Rauraci  (?), 
Bellovaci. 

ICI,  OCI,  UCI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Albici,  Labici,  Acedici,  Palici,  Marici,  Mediomatrici  (?), 
Raurici,  Lavici,  Arevici,  Aruci. 

Acce7it  the  Antepenidtimate. 
Callaici,  Vendelici,  Academici,  Arecomici,  Hernici, 
Cynici,  Stoici,  Opici,  Nassici,  Aduatici,  Atuatici,  Peri- 
patetici,   Celtici,  Avantici,  XysticI,  Triboci,  Amadoci, 
Bibroci. 

ODI,  YDI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Borgodi,  Abydi. 

EI  (in  two  syllables). 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Elei,  Epei,  Philippei,  Pytliagorei,  Epicurei. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lapidei,  Candei,  Agandei,  Amathei,  Euganei,  CEnei. 
Mandarei,  Hyperborei,  Pratei. 

GI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Decempagi,  Novempagi. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acridopliagi,  Agriophagi,  Chelonophagi,  Androphagi, 
Anthropophagi,  Lotophagi,  Struthophagi,  Ichthyopliagi, 
and  others  mpJiagi^  Artigi,  Alostigi. 

CHI,  THI. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Heniochi,  iEniochi,  Ostrogothi. 

ir. 

Acce7it  the  Penultimate. 
Epii. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Abii,  Gabii,  and  all  Latin  words  of  this  termination. 

ALI,  ELI,  ILI,  OLI,  ULI,  YLL 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Gffituli,  Masffisyli,  Massyli. 

Acee?it  the  Antepe7iultimate. 
Abali,  Vandali,  Acephali,  Cynocephali,  Macroceph- 
ali,  Attali,  Alontegeceli,  Garoceli,  Monosceli,  Igilgili, 
jEquicoli,  Carseoli,  Puteoli,  Corioli,  Ozoli,  Atabuli, 
Graeculi,  Pediciili,  Siculi,  Puticuli,  Anculi,  Barduli, 
Varduli,  Turduli,  Foruli,  Bastuli,  Rutuli,  Dactyli. 

AMI,  EMI. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Apisami,  Charidemi. 

OMI,  UML 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Cephalotomi,  Astomi,  Medioxmni. 

ANI. 

Accent  the  Pemdtimate. 
Albani,  Cerbani,  ^cani,  Sicani,  Tusicani,  &c.,  and 
all  words  of  this  termination,  except  Choani  and  Se- 
quani,  or  such  as  are  derived  from  words  terminating  in 
anus,  with  the  penultimate  short  j  which  see. 

ENI. 

Accent  the  Pemdtimate. 
Agabeni,  Adiabeni,  Saraoeni,  Iceni,  Laodiceni,  Cyzi- 
ceni,  Uceni,  Chaldeni,  Abydeni,  Coraageni,  Igeni, 
duingeni,  Cepheni,  Tyrrheni,  Rutheni,  Labieni,  Allien!, 
Cileni,  Cicimeni,  Alapeni,  Hypopeni,  Tibareni,  Agareni, 
Rufreni,  Caraseni,  Volseni,  Bateni,  Cordueni. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Origeni,  Apartheni,  Antixeni. 

INI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Gabini,  Sabini,  Dulgibini,  Basterbini,  Peucini,  Marru- 
cini,  Lactucini,  Otadini,  Bidini,  Udini,  Caudini,  Budini, 
Rhegini,  Triocalini,  Triumpilini,  Magellini,  Entellini, 
Canini,  Menanini,  Anagnini,  Amiternini,  Saturnini, 
Centuripini,  Paropini,  Irpini,  Hirpini,  Tibarini,  Carini, 
Cetarini,  Citarini,  Illiberini,  Acherini,  Elorini,  Assorini, 
Foltrini,  Sutrini,  Eburini,  Tigurini,  Cacyrini,  Agyrini, 
Halesini,  Otesini,  Clusini,  Arusini,  Abyssini,  Reatini, 


Latini,  Calatini,  Collatini,  Calactini,  Ectini,  ^Egetini, 
Ergetini,  Jetini,  Aletini,  Spoletini,  Netini,  Neretini, 
Setini,  Bantini,  Murgantini,  Pallantini,  Amantini,  Nu- 
mantini,  Fidentini,  Salentini,  Colentini,  Carentini, 
Vercntini,  Florentini,  Consentini,  Potentini,  Faventini, 
Leontini,  Acherontini,  Saguntini,  Haluntini,  ^gypiini, 
Mamertini,  Tricastini,  Vestini,  Faustini,  Abrettini, 
Enguini,  Inguini,  Lanuvini. 

Accent  the  Antepe^iultimate, 
Gemini,  Memini,  Morini;  Torini. 

ONI,  UNI,  YNI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Edoni,  Aloni,  Nemaloni,   Geloni,  Aquiloni,  Abroni, 
Gorduni,  Mariandyni,  Magyni,  Mogyni,  Mosym. 

Accent  the  Ajitepenultimate. 
Epigoni,  Teutoni. 

UPI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Catadupi. 

ARI,  ERl,  IRI,  ORI,  URI,  YRI. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Babari,  Chomari,  Agactari,  Iberi^  Celtiberi,  Doberi, 
Digeri,  Algeri,  Drugeri  (?),  Palemeri,  Monomeri,  Dios- 
curi, Baniuri,  Paesuri,  Agacturi,  Zimyri. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abari,  Tocliari,  Acestari,  Cavari,  Calabri,  Cantabri, 
Eleutheri,  Crustumeri,  Tenchteri  (?),  Bructeri,  Suelteri, 
Treveri,  Veragri  (?),  Treviri,  Decemviri,  and  others  in 
viri,  Ephori,  Pastophori,  Hermunduri  (?). 

USl. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Hermandusi,  Condrusi,  Merusi. 

ATI,  ETI,  OTI,  UTL 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abodati,  Capellati,  Ceroti,  Thesproti,  Carnuti. 

Accent  tlie  Antepenultimate. 
Athanati,  Heneti,  Veneti. 

AVI,  EVI,  IVI,  UZI,  YZL 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Andecavi,  Chamavi,  Batavi  (?),  Pictavi,  Suevi,  Argivi, 
Achivi,  Abruzi,  Megabyzi. 

UI. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
jEdui,  Hedui,  Veromandui,  Marobodui,  Inui,  Essui, 


IBAL,  UBAL,  NAL,  aUIL. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Pomonal. 

Accent  the  Antepenidtimate. 
Annibal,  Hannibal,  Asdrubal,  Hasdrubal,  Tauaquil. 

AM,  IM,  ABUM,  UBUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Adulam,  Aduram. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Abarim,  Genabum  (?),  Caecubum. 

ACUM,  ICUM,  OCUM. 

Accetit  the  Penultimate. 
Bagacum,  Arenacum  (?),  Cornacura,  Tomacum,  Ba- 
racum,  Camaracum,  Eboracum  (r),  Labicum,  Trivicum, 
Nordovicum,  Longovicuni,  Verovicum,  Norvicum,  Brun- 
divicum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Laureacum,  Abodiacuni,  Tolpiacum,  Bedriacum,  Ges- 
soriacum,  Magontiacuni,  Mattiacum,  Argentomacum, 
Olenacum,  Bremetonacum,  Lampsacum,  Nenietacum, 
Bellovacum  (?),  Agedicum,  Agendicum  (?),  Glyconicum, 
Canopicuni,  Noricum,  Massicum,  Adriaticura,  Creticuin, 
Balticum,  Aventicum,  Mareoticum,  ■  Sebennyticum, 
Agelocum. 

EDUM,  IDUM. 
Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Manduessedum,  Algidum. 

EUM. 

Accent  the  Pemdtimate. 

Midaeum,  Cotiaeum,  Amphiaraeum,  Cotyae'um,  Phoe- 

beum,    Scylaceum,    Anaceum,    Lyceum,   Erechtheum, 

Tittheum,  Erytheum,  Grytheum,  Gordienm,  PoUeum, 
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AUobrogum. 


Olympieura,  Heracleum,  Solleum,  Mausoleum,  Hedy- 
leum,  Coryleum,  Docimeum,  Syleum,  Paneum,  Craneum, 
Prytanoum,  Teneuni,  Aphneum,  Phineum,  Gryiieum, 
Ophryneum,  Serapeuni,  Agrippeum,  Gambreum,  Moly- 
creiim,  Serreum,  Odysseum,  Miiseum,  Nyeeum,  Rlioe- 
teum,  Zoeteum,  Pallanteuin,  Peychomanteum,  Geron- 
teum,  Oresteum,  Phy  teum ,  and  other  Greek  names  ending 
in  ciov. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Herculeum,  Ratancum,  Corineum,  Aquineum. 

AGUM,  IGUM,  OGUM. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Nivomagum,  Noviomagum,  Adrobigum,  Dariorigum, 

lUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Anacium,  Bendidium,  Herodium,  Logium,  Bacchium, 

Pandocliium,  Ptochium,  Mnemium,  Nosocomium,  Mem- 

nonium,  Charonium,  Grynium,  Epium,  Dioscurium,  and 

other  Greek  names  ending  in  eiov. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Albium,  Eugubium,  Abrucium,  and  other  Latin  words 
of  this  termination. 

ALUM,  ELUM,  ILUM,  OLUM,  ULUM. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Anchialum,  Acelum,  Ocelum,  Corbilum,  Clueiolum, 
Oraculum,    Janiculum,    Corniculum,-  Hetricuimn,    U- 
triculum,  Ascuhira,  Tusculum,  Angulum,  Cingalum, 
Apulum,  Trossulum,  Batulum. 

MUM. 
Accent  the  Pemiltimate. 
Amsteiodaraum,  Amstelrodamum,  Novocomum,  Cado- 
mum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lygdamum,  Cisamam,   Boiemum,  Antrimum,  Aux- 
imum,  Bergomum,  Mentonomum. 

ANUM. 

Accent  the  Pemiltimate. 
Albanuin,  Halicanum,  Arcanum,  jEanum,  Teanum, 
Trifanum,  Stabeanum,  Anibianum,  Pompeianum,  Tul- 
liaiium,  Formianum,  Cosmianuin,  Boianum,  Appianuni, 
Bovianum,  Mediolanum,  Amanum,  Aquisgranum,  Tri- 
gisanum,  Nuditanum,  UcaUtanum,  Usalitanum,  Acole- 
tanum,  Acharitanum,  Abziritanum,  Argentanum,  Horta- 
num,  Anxanum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Apuscidanum,  Hebromanum,  Itanum. 

ENUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Picenum,  Calenum,  Durolenum,  Misenum,  Volsenum, 
Darvenum. 


Oienura. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
INUM. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Urbinum,  Sidicinum,  Ticinum,  Pucinum,  Tridinum, 
Londinum,  Aginum,  Casilinum,  Crustuminum,  Apenni- 
num,  Sepinuni,  Arpinum,  Aruspinum,  Sarinum,  Lu- 
crinum,  Ocrinum,  Camerinum,  Laborinum,  Petrinum, 
Taurinum,  Casinum,  JVemosinum,  Cassinum,  Atiniim, 
Batinura,  Ambiatinum,  Petinum,  Altinura,  Salentinum, 
Tolentinum,  Ferentinum,  Laurentinum,  Abrotinum, 
Inguinum,  Aquinum,  Nequinum. 

ONUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
CabiUonum,  Garianonum,  Duronum,  Cataractonum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ciconum,  Vindonum,  Britonum. 

UNUM,  YNUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Lugdunum,  Marigdunum,  Moridunum,  Arcaldunum, 
Segodunum,  Rigodunum,  Sorbiodunum,  Noviodunum, 
MeIodunum,Camelodunum,Axelodunum,Uxeliodunum, 
Branodunum,  Carodunum,  Cssarodunum,  Tarodunum, 
Tlieodorodunum,  Eburodunum,  Nernantodunum,  and 
others  in  dtmum,  Belunum,  Antematunum,  Andoma- 
tunum,  Mariandynum. 

OUM,  OPUM,  YPCJM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Myrtoum,  Europum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Pausilypum. 


ARUM. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Agarum,  Belgarum,  Nymphariim,  Convenarum,  Ro- 
sarum,  AduUtarum,  Celtarum. 

ABRUM,  UBRUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Velabrum,  Vernodubrum. 

Accent  tJie  Antepenultimate. 
Artabrum. 

ERUM. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Caucoliberum,  Tuberum. 

AFRUM,  ATHRUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Venafruni. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Baratlirum, 

IRUM. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Muzirum. 

ORUM. 

Acce7it  the  Penultimate. 
Cermorum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Durocortorum,  Ducortorum,  Dorostorum. 

ETRUM. 

Accent  either  the  Penultimate  or  Antepenultimate.- 
Celetrum. 

URUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Alaburum,  Ascurum,  Lugdurum,  Marcodurum,  Lac- 
todurum,  Octodurum,  Divodnrum,  and  others  in  durum, 
Silurum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Tigurum,  Saturum. 

ISUM,  OSUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Alisum,  Amisum^Janosum. 

ATUM,  ETUM,  ITUM,  OTUM,  UTUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Atrebatum,  Calatum,;  Argentoratum,  Mutristratum, 
Elocetum,Q.uercetum,Caletuni,  Spoletum^Vallisoletum, 
Toletum,  Ulmetum,  Adrumetura,  Tunetum,  Eretum, 
Accitum,  Durolitum,  Corstopitum,  Abritum,  Augusto- 
ritum,  Naucrotitum,  Complutum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sabbatum,  Neritum. 

AVUM,  IVUM,  YUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Gandavum,  Symbrivum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Coccyum,  Engyum. 

Mm,  AON,  ICON. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Helicaon,  Lycaon,  Machaon,    Dolichaon,  Typhaon, 
Amithaon,  Alcmaon,  Hermaon,  Didymaon,  Hyperaon, 
Hicetaon,  Aretaon,  and  others  in  aon. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Salamin,  Rubicon,  Helicon. 

ADON,  EDON,  IDON,  ODON,  YDON. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
CaUiedon,  Chalcedon,  Carcliedon,  Anthedon,  Asple- 
don,  Sarpedon,  Thermodon,  Abydon. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Celadon,  Alcimedon,  Amphimedon,  Laomedon,  Hip- 
pomedon,  Oromedon,  Automedon,  Armedon,  Euryme- 
don,  and  others  in  medon,  Calydon,  Amydon,  Corydon. 

EON,  EGON. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Phiceon,  Acliilleon,  Boreon,  Nyseon, 

Acce?it  the  Antepenultimate. 
Pantheon  (?),  Aleon,  Deileon,  Pitholeon,  Demoleon, 
Timoleon,  Anacreon,  Timocreon,  Aristocreon,  Ucalegon. 


APHON,  EPHON,  IPHON,  OPHON. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Chffirephon,  Ctesiphon,  Antiphon,  Aglaophon,  Colo- 
phon, Demophon,  Xenophon, 

THON. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Agathon.   Acroathon,    Marathon,    Phauthon,    Phleg- 
ethon,  Pynphlegethon,  Arcthon,  Acrithon. 

ION. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Pandion,  Sandion,  OEdipodion,  Eion,  Arrachion, 
Echion,  ^chion,  Alphion,  Amphion,  Ophion,  Mathion, 
Million,  Methion,  Dolion,  Molion,  Nomion,  Onion, 
Carnion,  Dolopion,  Arion,  Carion,  Acrion,  ..^Lrion,  Hy- 
perion (Angl.  Ilype'rion),  Orion,  Borion,  Asion,  Metion, 
Axion,  Ixion,  Thelxion. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Albion,  Phocion,  Cephaloedion,  jEgion,  Brigion,  Bry- 
gion,  Adobogion,  Moschion,  Emathion,  Amethion,  An- 
tiiion,  Erothion,  Pythion,  Deucalion,  Dsdalion,  Sigalion, 
Calathion,  Ethalion,  Ereuthalion,  Pygmalion,  Cemelion, 
Pelion,  Ptelion,  lUon,  Bryllion,  Bucolion,  Endymion, 
Milanion,  Athenion,  Boion,  Apion,  Qi^nopion,  Dropion, 
Appion,  Noscopion,  Aselelarion,  Oarion,  Cliimerion, 
Asterion,  Dorion,  Euphorion,  Porphyrion,  Thyrion, 
lasion,  ^sion  (?),  Dionysion,  Hippocration,  Stration, 
Action,  Aetion,  Eetion,  Pallantion,  Dotion,  Theodotion, 
Erotion,  Sotion,  Hephaestion,  Philistion,  Polytion,  Or- 
nytion,  Eurytion. 

LON,  MON,  NON,  tDON,  PON,  RON,  PHRON. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ademon,     Philemon,     Hieromnemon,    Criumetopon, 
Caberon,  Dioscuron. 

Accent  the  A?itepenultimate. 
Ascalon,  Abylon,  Babylon,  Telamon,  ^gemon,  Pol- 
emon,  Ardemon,  Artemon,  Abarimon  (?),  Oromenon, 
Alcamenon,  Tauromenon,  Deicobn,  Democoon,  Laocoon, 
Hippocoon,  Demophoon,  Hippotho'dn,  Acaron,  Accaron, 
Paparon,  Passaron,  Acheron,  Apteron,  Daiphron,  Al- 
ciphron,  Chersipliron,  Lycophron,  Euthyphron. 

SON,  TON,  YON,  ZON. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
lason,  Theogiton,  Aristogiton,  Polygiton,  Aduliton, 
Deltoton,  Acazon,  Amazon  (Angl.  Aia'azon),  Olizon, 
Amyzon. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Themison,  Abaton,  Aciton,  Sicyon,  Cercyon,  Crem- 
myon,  Cromyon,  Geryon,  Alcetryon,  Amphitryon,  Am- 
phictyon. 

ABO,  ACO,  EDO,  IDO. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Cupido. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arabo,  Tarraco,  Macedo. 

BEO,  LEO,  TEO. 

Accent  the  AtitepenuUimate. 
Labeo,  Aculeo,  Buteo. 

AGO,  IGO,  UGO. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Carthago,  Origo,  Verrugo. 

CHO,  PHO,  THO. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Stilicho,  Clitipho,  Agatho. 

BIO,    CIO,   DIO,   GIO,    LIO,  MIO,  NIO,  RIO,  SIO, 
TIO,  VIO,  XIO. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arabio,  Corbio,  Navilubio,  Senecio,  Diomcdio,  Regio, 
Phrygio,  Bambalio,  Ballio,  Caballio,  Ansellio,  PoUio, 
Sirmio,  Formio,  Phormio,  Anio,  Parraenio,  Avenio, 
Glabrio,  Acrio,  Curio,  Syllaturio,  Vario,  Occasio,  Au- 
rasio,  Segusio,  Verclusio,  Natio,  Ultio,  Derventio,  Ve- 
sontio,  Divio,  Oblivio,  Pelovio,  Alexio. 

CLO,  ILO,  ULO,  UMO. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Chariclo  (?),  Corbilo,  Corbulo,  ^Epulo,  Baetulo,  Cas- 
tulo,  Anumo,  Lucumo. 

ANO,  ENO,  INO. 
Accent  the  Penultim,ate. 
Theano,  Adramitteno.  * 

Accent  the  Antepe7t  ultimate. 
Barcino,  Ruscino,  Frusino. 
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APO,  IPO. 

Acceiit  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sisapo,  Olyssipo. 

ARO,  ERO. 

Accent  the  Antepcmiltimate. 
Bessaro,   Civaro,    Tubero,    Cicero,    Hiero,  Acimero, 
Cessero,  Vadavero. 

ASO,  ISO. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Carcaso,  Agaso,  Turiaso,  Aliso,  Natiso. 

ATO,  ETO,  ITO,  YO. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Enyo. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Erato,  Derceto,  Siccilissito,  Capito,  Amphitryo. 

BER,  PER,  GER,  TER,  VER. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Meleager,  Elaver  (?). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Calaber,  Mulciber,  Noctifer,  Tanager,  Antipater,  Mars- 
pater,  Diespiter,  Marspiter,  Jupiter. 

AOR,  NOR,  FOR,  TOR. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Chrysaor,  Alcanor,  Nicanor,  Bianor,  Timanor,  Eu- 
phranor,  and  others  in  anor,  Alcenor,  Ag:enor,  Agapenor, 
Elpenor,  Rhetenor,  Antenor,  Anaxenor,  and  others  in 
em.or,  Nlcator,  Vindemiator,  Phobetor,  Aphetor. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Marcipor,  Lucipor,  Numitor. 

BAS,  DAS,  EAS,  GAS,  PHAS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Alebas,  Augeas  (/anff  o/^/is),  jEneas  (i/ic  Trojan  hero), 
Oreas  (an  Oread),  Syinplegas. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Dotadas,  Cercidas,  Lucidas,  Timachidas,  Charmidas, 
Alcidamidas,  Leonidas,  Aristonidas,  Mnasippidas,  Pe- 
lopidas,  Thearidas,  Diagoridas,Diphoridas,  Antipatridas, 
Abantidas,  Crauxidas,  Ardeas,  Augeas  {the  ■poet),  Eleas, 
^ncas  {in  Thuc,  Xen.,  JV.  7\),  Cineas,  Cyneas,  Boreas, 
Broteas,  Acragas,  Periphas,  Acyphas. 

IAS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Hermias. 

Accent  the  Antepenulti^nate. 

Cfficias,  Nicias,  Cephalcedias,  Phidias,  Herodias, 
Cydias,  Ephyr^ias,  Minygias,  Pelasgias,  Antibaccliias, 
Acrolochias,  Archias,  Adarchias,  Opiijas,  Arcathias, 
Agathias  (?),  Pythias,  Pleias,  Pelias,  Ilias,  Damia^,  So- 
ffimias,  Arsanias,  Pausanias,  Olympias,  Appias,  Agrip- 
pias,  Chabrias,  Tiberias,  Terias,  Lycorjas,  Pelorias, 
Demetrias,  Dioscarias,  Agasias,  Phasias,  Acesias,  Age- 
sias,  Hegesias,  Tiresias,  Ctesias,  Cephisias,  Pausias, 
Prusias,LysJas,Tysias,^etias,Bitias,Critias,Abantias, 
Thoantias,  Phaethontias,  Pliaestias,  Thestias,  Sestias, 
Livias,  Artaxias,  Loxias. 

LAS,  MAS,  NAS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Amiclas,  Amyclas,  Acilas,  Adulas,  Asylas,  Maecenas, 
Mtcccnas,   or    Meccenas,    Fidenas,    Arpinas,    Larinas, 
Atinas,  Adunas. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Agelas,  Apilas,  Arccsilas,  Acylas,  Dorylas,  Acamas, 
Alcidamas,  Iphidamas,  Chersidamas,  Praxidamas,  Tlie- 
odamas,  Cleodamas,  Thiodamas,  Therodamas,  Astyd- 
amas,  and  others  in  rfam.as,Atliamas,  Garamas,  Dicomas, 
Sarsinas,  Sassinas,  Pitinas. 

OAS,  PAS,  RAS,  SAS,  TAS,  YAS. 

Acce7it  the  Penulti'inate. 

Bagoas,  Canopas,  Epitheras,  Aboras,  Chaboras,  Abra- 
datas  C?),  letas,  Philetas,  Damtetas,  Acritas,  Euvotas, 
Arcliytas. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Teleboas,  Chrysorrhoas,  Agriopas,  Triopas,  Zona- 
ras  (?),  Gyaras,  Chrysoceras,  Mazeras,  Orthagoraa, 
Pythagoras,  Diagoras,  Pylagoras,  Demagoras,  Timagoras, 
'Hermagoras,  Athenagoras,  Xenagoras,  Hippagoras,  Ste- 
sagoras,  Tisagoras,  Telestagoras,  Protagoras,  Evagorap, 
Anaxagoras,  Praxagoras,  and  others  in  atroras,  Lisoras, 
Athyras,  Thamyras,  Cinyras,  Atyras,  Apesas,  Pietas, 
Felicitas,  LiberalitH-  Lentulitas,  Agnitas,  Opportunitas, 
Claritas,  Veritas,  Fuustitas,  Civitas,  Phlegyas,  Milyas, 
Marsyas. 


BES. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arabes,  Chalybes,  Armenochalybes. 

CES. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Saniothraces,  Pliosnices,  Libyphoenices,  Olympionices, 
Plistonices,  Polynices,  Ordovices,  Lemovices,  Eburo- 
vices. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Arbaces(?),  Axiaces,  Pliarnaces,  Myraces,  Arsaces  (?), 
Astaces,  Derbices  (?),  Ardices,  Eleutlierocilices,  Cap- 
padoces,  Eudoces,  Bebryces  (''),  Mazyces. 

ADES, 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Demades. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Icades,  Olcades,  Arcades,  Orcades,  Carneades,  Gor- 
gades,  Sta?cliades,  Licliades,  Strophades,  Laiades,  Na- 
iades, Alcibiades,  Pleiades,  Branchiades,  Deliades, 
Heliades,  Peliades,  Oiliades,  Naupliades,  Juliades,  Mein- 
miades,  Cliniades,  Xeniades,  Hunniades,  Heliconiades, 
Acrisioniades,  Telamoiiiades,  Limoniades,  Asclepiades, 
Asopiades,  Crotopiades,  Appiades,  Thespiades,  Tliaria- 
des,  Otciades,  Cyriades,  Scyriades,  Ancliisiades,  Dosia- 
des,  Lysiades,  Nysiades,  Dionysiades,  Menoetiades, 
MiUiades,  Abantiades-,  Dryantiades,  Atlantiades,  Laom- 
edontiades,  Pliaethontiades,  Laertiades,  Hephaestiades, 
Tliestiades,  Battiades,  Cyclades,  Pylades,  Nomades, 
Mjenades,  Ecliinades,  Cispades,  Chosrariea,  Sporades, 
Perisades,  Hippolades,  Sotades,  Hyades,  Thyades,  Dry- 
ades,  Hamadryades,  Othryades. 

EDES. 

Acce7it  the  Penultimate. 

Democedes,  Agamedes,  Palamedes,  Archimedes,  Ni- 
comedes,  Diomedes,  Lycojnedes,  Cleomedes,  Ganymedes, 
Thrasymedes,  and  others  in  medcs. 

IDES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Alcides,  Lyncides,  Tydides,  jEgides,  Lycurgldes, 
Promethides,  Cretliides,  Nicarthides,  Heraclides,  Tele- 
elides,  Epiclides,  Anticlides,  Androclides,  Meneclides, 
OLclides,  Ctesielides,  Xenoclides,  Chariclides,  Patro- 
clides,  Aristoclides,  Euclides,  EurycHdes,  Belides  (sin- 
gular),  Basilides,  Nelides,  Pelides,  Antigenides,  (Enides, 
Larides,  Hyperides,  Atvides,  Thesides,  Dryantides, 
Orestides  (?),  Aristides. 

Acce7it  the  Antepenultimate. 

Epich'iides,  Dana.ides,  Lesbides,  Labdacidea,  jEacides, 
Hylacides,  Phylacides,  Pharacides,  Myrmecides,  Plioe- 
nicides,  Antalcides,  Andocides,  Ampycides,  Thucydides, 
Lelegeides,  Tyrrlieides,  Pimpleides,  Clymeneides,  Mi- 
neides,  Scyreides,  Minyeides,  Lagides,  Harpagides, 
Ogygides,  Inachides,  Lysimachides,  Agatharchides,  Ti- 
marchides,  Leontychides,  Leotychides,  Leutychides, 
Sisyphides,  Erecthides,  Scytliides,  CEbalides,  ^tbalides, 
Tantalides,  Castalides,  Mystalides,  Phytalides,  Belides 
(plural),  Sicelides,  Epimelides,  Cypselides,  Anaxilides, 
bolides,  Eubuiides,^schylides,  Pbocylides,  Priamides, 
Potamides,  jEsimides,  Tolmides,  Charmides,  Dardani- 
des,  Oceanides,  Amanides,  Titanides,  Olenicles,  AchK- 
menides,  Achemenides,  Epimenides,  Parmenides,  Is- 
raenides,  Eumenides,  Sitbnides,  ApoUinides,  Pruninides, 
Aonides,  Dodonides,  Mygdalonidcs,  Calydonides,  Mce- 
onides,  CEdipodionides,  Deionides,  Chionides,  Ecbioni- 
des,  Sperchioiiides,  Ophionides,  Japetionides,  Ixionides, 
Mimallonides,  Philonides,  ApoUoiiides,  Acmonides, 
^monides,  Polypernonides,  Simonides,  Harmonides, 
Memnonides,  Cronides,  Myronides,  ^sonides,  Aris- 
tonides,  Praxonides,  Liburnides,  Sunides,  Teleb'dides, 
Panthbides,  Acheloiries,  Pronopides,  Lapides,  Callipides, 
Euripides,  Driopides,  Oilnopides,  Cecropides,  Leucippi- 
des,  Philippides,  Argyraspides,  Clearides,  Teenarides, 
Hebrides,  Tiniandrides,  Anaxandrides,  Epicerides,  Pieri- 
des,  Hesperides,  Cassiterides,  Anterides,  Peristerides, 
Libethrides,  Dioscorides,  Protagorides,Methorides,  Ante- 
norides,  Actorides,  Diactorides,  Polyctorides,  Hegetori- 
des,  Onetorides,  Antorides,  Acestorides,  Thestorides, 
Aristorides,Electrides,OEnotrides,Smindyrides,Philyri- 
des,  Pegasides,  lasides,  Imbrasidea,  Clesides,  Dionysides, 
Cratides,  Propcetides,  Proetides,  Oceanitides,  jEantides, 
Dracontides,  Absyrtides,  Acestides,  Epytides. 

ODES,  UDES,  YDES. 

Accent  the  Pemiltimate. 

^gilodes,    Acmodes,    Nebrodes,    Herodes,    Orodes, 

Pyrodes,    Hjebudes,    IJarudes,    Lacydes,    Pherecydes, 

Epicydes,  Androcydes,  and  others  in  cydes. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sciapodes,  (Edipodes,  Antipodes,  Hippopodes,  Iliman- 
topodes,  and  others  in  podes. 


AGES,  EGES,  JGES,  OGES,  YGES. 

Accent  the  A^xtepenultimate. 
Theages  (?),  Tectosages,  Astyages,  Leleges,  Nitiobri- 
ges  (?),  Durotriges,  Caturiges,  Allobroges,  Antobrogea, 
Ogygea,  Cataphrygea,  lazyges. 

ATHES,  ETHES,  YTHES,  lES 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ariarathes,  Alethes,  Onythes. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Aries, 

ALES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Novendiales,  Geniales,  Compitales,  Aryales. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Carales. 

ACLES,  ECLES,  ICLES,  OCLES,  YCLES. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Megacles,  Menecles,  Daicles,  Mnaslcles,  Iphicles  (?), 
Xanihicles,  Charicles,  Thericles,  Pericles,  Agasicles, 
Pasicles,  Phrasicles,  Ctesicles,  Sosicles,  Nausicles,  Xan- 
ticles,  Nicocles,  Empedocles,  Theocles,  Neocles,  Ete- 
ocles,  Sophocles,  Pythocles,  Diodes,  Philocles,  Dam- 
ocles, Deraocles,  Phanocles,  Xenocles,  Hierocles,  An- 
drocles,Mandrocles,PatroclesC?),Metrocles,Lamprocles, 
Cephisocles,  Nestocles,  Themistocles,  Bathycles,  Eu- 
thycles,  and  others  in  cles. 

ELES,  ILES,  OLES,  ULES. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ararauceles,    Hedymeles,    Pasiteles,    Praxiteles,  Py- 
rogoteles,    Demoteles,    Aristoteles,    Gundiles,    Absiles, 
Novensiles,  Pisatiles,  Taxiles,  ^oles,  Autololes,  Her- 
cules. 

AMES,  OMES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Arsames. 

Acce9if  the  AntepenuUimafe^ 
Priames,  Datames,  Abrocomes. 

ANES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Jordanes  (?),  Agrianes,  Athamanes,  Alamanes,  Brach- 
manes,  Acarnanes,  jEgipanes,  Tigranes,  Titanes,  Ari- 
obarzanes,  and  other  Persian  names  in  zanes. 

Accent  the  Ajitepe9iultimate. 
Diaphanes,  Epiphanes,  Periphanes,  Praxiphanes, 
Dexiplianes,  Lexiphanes,  Antiphanes,  Nicophanes, 
Theophanes,  Diophanes,  Apollophanes,  Xenophanes, 
Aristophanes,  and  others  in  plmnes,  Pharasmanes, 
Actisanes  (.'),  Prytanes. 

ENES. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Timagenes,  Metagenes,  Sosigenes,  Epigenes,  Origenes, 
Melesigenes,  Antigenes,  Theogenes,  Diogenes,  Hermoge- 
nes,  Rhetogenes,Themistogenes,  Xanthenes,Agasthenes, 
Lasthenes,  Clisthenes,  Callisthenes,  Perislhenes,  Cra- 
tisthenes,  Antisthenes,  Barbosthenes,  Leosthenes,  De- 
mosthenes, Dinosthcnes,  Androsthenes,  Sosthenes,  Era- 
tosthenes, Borysthenes,  Alcamenes,  Theramenes,  Tl- 
samenes,  Deditamenes,  Spitamenes,  Pyliemenes,  Al- 
themenes,  Acbjemenes,  Philopcemenes,  Daimenes,  Nau- 
simenes,  Antimenes,  Anaximenes,  Cleomenes,  Hip- 
pomenes,  Heromenes,  Aristomenes,  Eumenes,  Numenes, 
Polymenes. 

INES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Telchines,  Acesines. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Aborigines,  jEschines,  Asines. 

ONES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Calucones,  Agones,  lones,  Bigerriones,  Helleviones, 
Volones,  Nasamones,  Ambrones,  Verones,  Centrones, 
Eburones,  Grisones,  Suessones,  Antlcatoiies,  Statones, 
Vectones,  Vettones,  Acitavones,  Axones  (pe.ople)^  Mx~ 
oneSjUalizones. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Lycaones,  Chaones,  Frisiabones,  Cicones,  Vernicones, 
Francones,  Vascones,  Mysomacedonee,  Rhedones,  Es- 
sedones,  Myrmidonea,  Poconea,  Paphlagonea,  Aspagones, 
Lingones,  Ltestrygones,  Lestrygones,  Vaugiones,  Nu- 
ithones  (?),  Sithones,  Baliones,  Hermioues,  Meriones, 
Suiones,  Mimallones,  Senones  (.'),  Memnones,  Pannones, 
Ausones,  Pictones,  Teutones,  Ingsvones  (.^),  Istaevo- 
nes  (?),  Axones  (tablets),  Geryones,  Amazonea. 
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OES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Heroes. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Chosroes. 

APES,  OPES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Cy napes,  Cyclopes. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Panticapes,  Crassopes,  Eauhopes,  ^thiopes,  Hellopes, 
Dolopes,  Pauopes,  Steropes,  Bryopes, 

ARES,  ERES,  IRES,  ORES,  URES 

Accent  the  Penultimaie. 
Cabares,    Baleares,  Apollinarea,  Saltuares,   Ableres, 
Byzeres,  Bechires,  Diores,  Azores. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Leochareg,  Demochares,  Abisares,  Cavares,  Insubres, 
Luceres,  Pieres,  Astabores,  Musagores,  Centores,  Silures, 
Lemures. 

ISES. 

Accetit  the  Penultimate. 
Ancbises. 

GOES,  YSES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Cambysea. 

ATES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Phraates,  Caracates,  Adunicates,  Nisicates,  Leucates, 
Teridates,Mithridates,Attidiates,  Osquidates,  Oxydates, 
Ardeates,  Eleates,  Bercorates,  Caninefatea,  jEgates, 
Achates,  Niphates,  Deciates,  Attaliates,  Mevaniates, 
Ciuariates,  Asseriates,  Euburiates,  Antiates,  Sontiates, 
Sottates,  Spartiates,  Celelates,  Hispellates,  Steljates, 
Suillates,  Albulates,  Auximates,  Flanates,  Edenates, 
Fidenates,  Suffenates,  Fregenates,  Penates,  Capenates, 
Ccesenates,  Misenates,  Padinates,  Fulginates,  Merinates, 
Alatrlnates,  jEsinates,  Agesinates,  Asisinates,  Sas- 
Binates,  Sessinates,  Frusinates,-  Atinates,  Altinates, 
Tollentinates,  Ferentinates,  Inte  ram  nates,  Chelonates, 
Casmonates,  Arnates,Tifernates,Infernates,  Privernates, 
Oroates,  Euphrates,  Orates,  Vasates,  Cocosates,  Tolo- 
sates,  Antuates,  Nantuates,  Sadyates,  Caryates. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Atrebates  (?),  Spithobates,  Ichnobates,  Eurybates, 
Antiphates,  Zaiates,  Sauromates,  Menecrates,  Pherec- 
rates,  Iphicrates,  Callicrates,  Epicrates,  Pasicrates, 
Stasicrates,  Sosicrates,  Hypsicrates,  Nicocrates,  Haloc- 
rates,  Damocrates,  Democrates,  Cheremocrates,  Ti- 
mocrates,  Hermocrates,  Stenocrates,  Xenocrates,  Hip- 
pocrates, H^rpocrates,  Socrates,  Isocrates,  Cephisocrates, 
Naucrates,  Eucrates,  Euthy  crates,  Poly  crates,  and 
others  in  crates. 

ETES,  ITES,  OTES,  UTES,  YTES,  YES,  ZES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Acetes,  Ericetea,  jEetes,  Indigetes  (a  people)^  Caletes, 
Ilergetes,  Philoctetes,  jEgletes,  Nemetes,  Cometes,  Ul- 
manetes,  Consuanetes,  Gymnetes,  jEsymnetes,  Nan- 
netes,  Serretes,  Curetes,  Odites,  Belgites,  Margites, 
Memphites,Ancalites,  AmbiaIites,Avalites,  Curiosolites, 
Polites,  Apollopolites,  Hermopolites,  Latopolites,  Abu- 
lites,  Stylites,  Borysthenites,  Temenites,  Syenites, 
Carcinites,  Samnites,  Deiopites,  Garites,  Centrites, 
Thersites,  Narcissites,  Asphaltites,  Hydraotes,  Herac- 
leotes,  Bceotes,  Helotes,  Bootes,  Thootes,  Anagnutes, 
Arimazes. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 

Dercetes,   Mceragetes,   Massagetes,   Indigetes  (gods)j 

Evergetes,  Auchetes,  Eusipetes,  Charites,  Cerites,  Prses- 

tites,  Andramytes,  Dariaves,  Ardyes,  Machlyes,  Blem- 

myes. 

AIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Achais,  Archelais,  Homolais,  Ptolemais,  Elymais. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Thebais,  Phocais,   Calais,   Aglais,   Tanais,    Cratais, 
Colaxais. 

BIS,  CIS,  DIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Berenicis,  Lycomedis,  Cephalcedis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acabis,  Carabis,  Setabis,  Nisibis,  Cleobis,  Tucrobis, 
Tisobis,  Ucubis,  Curubis,  Salmacis,  Acinacis,  Brovona- 
cis,  Athracis,  Agnicis,  Carambucis,  Cadmeidis. 


EIS  (in  two  syllables),  ETHIS,  ATHIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Medeia,  Spercheis,  Pittheia,  Crytheis,  Nepheleis,  Ele- 
leis,  Achilleis,  Pimpleis,  Cadmeis,  ^neis,  Schoeneis, 
Peneis,  Acrisoneis,  Triopeis,  Patereis,  Nereis  (?),  Cen- 
chreis,  Theseis,  Briseis,  Perseis,  Messeis,  Chryseis, 
Nycteis,  Sebethis,  Epimethis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate 
Thymiathis. 

-N-LIS,  ELIS,  ILIS,  OLIS,  ULIS,  YLIS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Andabalis,  Cercalis,  Regalis,  Stymphalis,  Dialis, 
Latialis,  Septimontialis,  Martialis,  Manalis,  Juvenalis, 
Q-uirinalis,  Fontinalis,  Junonalis,  Avernalis,  Vacunalis, 
Abrupalis,  Floralia,  Q,uietalis,  Eumelis,  Phaselis  Eu- 
pilis,  duinctilis,  Cimolis,  Cinolis,  Adulis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
CEbalis,  Hannibalis,  Acacalis,  Fornicalis,  Androcalis, 
Lupercalis,  Vahalia,  Ischalia,  Cavalis,  Thessalis,  Italis, 
Facelis,  Sicelis,  Fascelis,  Vindelis,  Nephelis,  Indibilis, 
Bilbilis,  Leucretilis,  Myrtilis,  .^olis,  Argolis,  DecapoUs, 
Neapolis,  and  all  words  ending  in  polisj  Herculis, 
Thestylis. 

AMIS,  EMIS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Calamis,  Salamis,  Semiramis,  Thyamis,  Artemis. 

ANIS,  ENIS,  mis,  ONIS,  YNIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Mandanis,  Titanis,  Bacenis,  Mycenis,  Philenis,  Cyl- 
lenis,  Ismenis,  Cebrenis,  Adonis,  Edonis,  Aedonis, 
Thedonis,  Dodonis,  Calydonis,  Agonis,  Alingonis,  Co- 
lonis,  Corbulonis,  Cremonis,  Salmonis,  Junonis,  Cice- 
ronis,  Scironis,  Coronis,  Phoronis,  Tritonis,  Phorcynis, 
Gortynis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
SIcanis,  Anticanis,  Andanis,  Hypanis,  Taranis,  Pryt- 
anls,Pcemenis,  Eumenis,  Lycaonia,  Asconis,  Sidonis  (?), 
Majonis,  Pieonis,  Sithonis,  Memnonis,Pannonis,Britonis, 
Geryonis. 

CIS  (in  two  syllables). 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Minb'is,  HerBis,  Latbis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
SimoJs,  Pyrois. 

APIS,  OPIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
lapis,  Serapis,  Isapia,  Aaopia. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acapis,  Colapis,  Menapis,  Cecropis,  Meropis. 

ARIS,    ACRIS,    ERIS,    IGRIS,    IRIS,    ITRIS,    ORIS, 
URIS,  YRIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 

Balearis,  Apollinaris,  Nonacris  (?),  Cytheris,  Trieris, 
Osiris,  Petosiris,  Busiris,  Lycoris,  Peloris,  Calaguris, 
Gracchurls,  Hlppuris. 

Acce7it  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abaris,  Fabaris,  Sybaris,  Icaris,  Andaris,  Tyndaris, 
Sagaris,  Angaria,  Calaria,  Phalaria,  Elaris,  Tsnaris, 
Liparis,  Araris,  Biasaris,  CBesaris,  Abisaris,  Achisaris, 
Bassaris,  Melaris,  Autaris,  Trinacris,  lUiberis,  Tiberis, 
Zioberis,  Tyberis,  Nepheris,  Pieris,  Auseris,  Pasitigris, 
Aciris,  Coboris,  Acoris,  Sicoris,  Neoris,  Antipatris, 
Absitris,  Pacyris,  Ogyris,  Porphyria,  Amyris,  Thamyris, 
Thomyris,  Tomyris. 

ASIS,  ESIS,  ISIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Amasis,  Magnesis,  Tuesis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Bubasis,    Pegaaia,    Parrhasis,    Paniasis,    Acamasis, 
Eiigonaaia,  Grfecostaais,   Panyasis,  Lachesis,  Athesis, 
Thamesis,  Nemesis,  Tlbisis. 

OSIS,  USIS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Diamastigosis,  Enosis,  Eleusis.  - 

ATIS,  ETIS,  ITIS,  OTIS,  YTIS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Tegeatis.  Caryatis,  Miletis,  Limenetis,  Curetis,  Acer- 

vitis,  Chalcitis,  Memphitis,  Sophitis,  Arbelitis,  Faace- 

litia,  Dascylitia,  Comitia,  ^Eanitis,  Cananitia,  Circinitis, 

Chaonitia,   Trachonitis,  Chalonitia,  Sybaritia,  Daritis, 


Calenderitis,  Zephyritis,  Amphaxitis,  Rhacotia,  Hes- 
tiBBOtia,  Maeotis,  Tracheotis,  Mareotis,  Phthiotis,  Sanda- 
liotis,  Elimiotis,  Iscariotis,  Casiotis,  Philotis,  Nilotis. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimaie. 
Atergatis,  Calatis,  Sarmatis,  Anatis,  Naucratis,  Der- 
cetis,  Eurytis. 

OVIS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Vejovis,  Dijovis. 

ICOS,  EDOS,  ODDS,  YDOS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Abydos. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Oricos,  Tenedos,  Macedos,  Agriodos. 

EOS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Spercheoa,  Achilleoa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Androgeos,  Egaleos,  jEgaleos,  Hegaleos. 

YGOS,  ICHOS,  OCHOS,  OPHOS. 

Accent  the  PenuUiTnate. 
Callipygos,  Melampygos,  Neontichos,  Macrontichos. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
^giochos,  Oresitrophos. 

ATHOS,  ETHOS,  ITHOS,  lOS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Sebethos. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Sciathos,  Erithos,  Ilios,  Ombrios,  Topasios. 

LOS,  MOS,  NOS,  POS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Stymphalos,    Pachynoa,    Etheonos,    Eteonos,    Hep- 
taphonos. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Hsegalos,    jEgialoa,    Ampelos,    ^gilos,     Hexapylos, 
Sipylos,  Hecatompylos,  Potamos,  ^gospotamos,  Olenos, 
Orchomenos,   Anapauomenos,  Epidicazomenos,  Heau- 
tontimorumenos,  Atropos. 

ROS,  SOS,  T03,  ZOS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Meleagros,  Hecatonchiros,  ^gimuros,  Nisyros,  Pity- 
onesos,  Hieropesos,  Cephesos,  Sebetoa,  Miletos,  Poly- 
timetos,  Aretos,  Buthrotos,  Topazes. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sygaros,  ^Egoceros,  Anteros,  Myiagros,  Absoros,  Amy- 
ros,  Pegasos,  lalysos.  Abates,  Neritos,  Acytes. 

IPS,  OPS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
.^gilips,  ^thiops. 

LAUS,  MAUS,  NAUS,  RAUS  (in  two  syllables). 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Archelaus,  Menelaus,  Agesilaus,  Protesilaus,  Nicolaus, 
lelaus,  Hermolaus,  Critolaus,  Aristelaus,  Derylans, 
Amphiaraus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Talaus,    Aglaus,    Imaus  (?),    Emmaus,    CEnemaus, 
Danaus,  Cranaus. 

BUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Agabus,  Alabus,  Arabus,  Metabus,  Setabus,  Erebus, 
Deiphobus,  Polybus. 

AC  US. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abdacus,  Labdacus,  Rhyndacus,  ./Eacus,  Ithacus. 

lACUS.* 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
lalciacus,  Phidiacus,  Alabandiacus,  Rhodiacus,  Cal- 
chiacus,  Corinthiacus,  Deliacus,  Peliacus,  Iliacus, 
Niliacus,  Titaniacus,  Armeniacus,  Meaaeniacus,  Sala- 
miniacus,  Lemniacus,  loniacus,  Sammoniacua,  Trito- 
niacus,  Gortyniacus,  Olympiacua,  Caspiacus,  Mesem- 
briacus,  Adriacus,  Iberiacus,  Cytheriacus,  Siriaciis- 
Gessoriacua,  Cytoriacus,  Syriacus,  Phasiacus,  Megale, 


*  -iacus.  —  All  words  of  this  termination  have  the  accent  on  the  i,  pronounced  like  the  noun  eye.  —  Walkee. 
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siacus,  Etesiacns,  Isiacus,  Gnosiacus,  Cnossiacus,  Pau- 
siacus,  Amathusiacus,  Peliisiacus,  Prusiacus,  Actiacus, 
Divitiacus,  Byzantiacus,  Thermodontiacus,  Propontia- 
cus,  HeUespomiacus,  Sestiacus. 

LACUS,  NACTJS,  OACUS,  RACUS,  SACUS,  TACUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Benacus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ablacus,  Medoacus,  Amaracus,  Assara'cus,  ^sacus, 
Lampsacus,  Caractacus,  Spartacus,  Hyrtacus,  Pittacus. 

ICUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Caicus,  Ceramicus,  Numicus,  Hellanicus  (?),  Demoni- 
cus,  Granicus,  Andronicus,  Stratonicus,  CalHstonicuB, 
Aristonicus,  Alaricus,  Albericus,  Fridericus,  Rodericus, 
Rudericus,  Romericus,  Henricus,Huiinericus,Victoricus, 
Amatricus,  Henricus,  TJieodoricus,  Ludovicus,  Greno- 
vicus,  Varvicus. 

Accent  the  Antepemdtimate. 
Thebaicus,  Phociicus,  Chaldaicus,  Bardaicus,  Juda- 
icus,  Achaicus,  Lechaicus,  Panchaicus,  Thcrrnaicus, 
Naicus,  Panathenaicus,  Cyrenaicus,  Arabicus,  Dacicus, 
Samothracicus,  Turcicus,  Arcadicus,  Sutadicus,  Threcid- 
icus,  Chalcidicus,  Alabandicus,  Jadicus,  Clondicus,  Cor- 
nlficus,  BelRicus,  Allobrogicus,  Georgicus,  Colchicus, 
Delphicus,  Sapphicus,  Parthicus,  Scythicus,  Pythicus, 
Stymphalicus,  Pharsalicus,  Thessalicus,  Italicus,  At- 
talicus,  Gallicus,  SabelUcus,  Tarbellicus,  Avgolicus, 
Getulicus,  Camicus,  Academicus*  Greecanicus,  Cocani- 
cus,  Tuscanicus,  ^anicus,  Glanicus,  Atellanicus, 
Amanicus,  Romanicus,  Germanicus,  Hispanicus,  Aqui- 
tanicus,  Sequanicus,  Poenicus,  Alemannicus,  Britanni- 
cus.  Laconicus,  Leuconicus,  Adonicus,  Macedonicus, 
Sardoniciis,  lonicus,  Hermionicus,  Babylonicus,  Samoni- 
cus,  Pannonicus,  Hieronicua,  Platoniciis,  Santonicus, 
Sophi'onicus,  Teutonicus,  Amazonicus,  Hernicus,  Li- 
burnicus,  EubSicus,  TrSicas,  Stbicus,  Olympicus,  jEthi- 
opicus,  Pindaricus,  Balearicus,  Marmaricus,  Bassaricus, 
Cimbricus,  Andricus,  Ihericus,  Trietericns,  Trevericus, 
Africus,  Doricus,  Pythagoricus,  Leuctricus,  Istricus, 
Isauricus,  Centauricus,  Bituricus,  Illyricus,  Syricus, 
Pagasicus,  Moesiciis,  Marsicus,  Persicus,  Corsicus,  Mas- 
sicus,  Issicus,  Sabbaticus,  Mithridaticus,  Tegeaticus, 
Syriaticus,  Asiaticus,  Dalmaticus,  Sarmaticus,  Ciby- 
raticus,  Rhajticus,  Geticus,  Gangeticus,  ^Egineticus, 
Creticus,  Meniphiticus,  Sybariticus,  Abderiticus,  Celti- 
cus,  Atlanticus,  Garam amicus,  Ponticus,  Scoticus, 
Mteoticus,  Bffiotjcus,  Heracleoticus,  Mareoticus,  Phthi- 
oticus,  Niloticus,  Epiroticus,  Syrticus,  Atticus,  Aly- 
atticus,  Halyatticus,  Mediastuticus. 

OCUS,  YCTJS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultiinate. 
Besbicus,    Laodocus,    Amadocus,    Ibycus,    Libycus, 
Autolycus,  Amycus,  Glanycus,  luycus  (?),  Corycus. 

AIjUS,  edus,  idus,  odus,  ydus. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Congedus  (?),  Alfredus,  Aluredus,  Emodus,  Androdus, 
Abydus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Adadus,    Enceladus,    Aradus,    Antaradus,    Aufidus, 
Algidus,    Lepidus,    Hesiodua,    Commodus,     Monodus, 
Poiydus. 

EUS  (£vg),  in  one  syllable.* 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Epjgeus,  Epimetheus,  Prometheus,  Agyieus  (3  syl.), 
Oiieus,  Eubuleus,  Myceneus,  Celeneus,  Palleiieus,  Pyre- 
neus,  Adoneus  (or  Ado'nSus),  Aidoneus,  Eteoneus, 
Coloneus,  Salraoneiis,  Cononeus,  Coroneus,  Phoroneus 
(n.),  Thyoneus,  Typhoeus  (re.),  Aloeus,  Enipeus,  Sino- 
peus,  Epopeus,  Opopeus,  Caphareus  (ti.),  Caphereus  (77.), 
Plialercus  (or  Pliale^reus),  Alathreus,  Achoreus,  Lyco- 
reus,  Enyeus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Chalcideus,  Polieus,  Dorieus,  Idrieus,  Hidrieus,  Hyri- 
eus,  .Jigialeus,  Oicleus,  Eleleus,  Cerameus,  Salganeus, 
Mechaneus^  Melaneus,  Capaneus  (».),  Tyaneus,  Idome- 
neus,  Mantineus,  Bloneus  (71.))  Eioneus,  Deioneus, 
Ophioneus,  Ilioneus,  Alcyoneus,  Halcyoneus,  Othryo- 
neus,  Eniopeus,  Panopeus,  Macareus,  Rlegareus  (n.), 
Aphareus,  Briareus  {or  Bria'reus),  Bassareus,  Patareus, 
Gyareus,  CJirysaoreus,  Elatreus,  Meliteus,  Phanoteus. 

EUS  (in  two  syllables). 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Menceceus  {adjective),    Lynceus  (a.),    Phoi'ceus  (a.)) 
Arcliideus,  jEgeus  (a.),  Argeus,  Baccheus,  Ceplieus  (a.), 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Caduceus,  Mnesitheus,  Dositheus,  Pantheus,  Philothe- 
iis,  Timotlieus,iEnotheua,Brotheus,Dorotheus,  Pytheus, 
Tantaleus  (a.),  Eleus  (n.).  Celeus,  Demolous,  Cyaneus, 
Diceiieus,  Phencus,  Apollineus  (a.),  Gorgoneus  (a.), 
Typhoeus  (a.),  Tyndareus,  Argenteus. 

AGUS,  EGUS,  IGUS,  OGUS. 
Acceiit  the  Penultimate. 
Uragus,  Cethegus,  Robigus,  Rubigus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
jEgophagus,  Osphagus,  Neomagus,  Noviomagus,  Cebs- 
aromagus,  Sitomagus,  Rotomagus,  and  others  in  mag-us, 
Areopagus,  Harpagus,  Arviragus,  Astrologus. 

ACHUS,  OCHUS,_UCHUS,  YCHUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Daduchus,  Ophiuchus. 

Accetit  the  Antepenultimate. 

Telemachus,  Daimachus,  Deimachus,  Alcimachus, 
Callimachus,  Lysiinachus,  Antimachus,  Symmachus, 
Andromachus,  Clitoraacims,  Aristomachus,  Eury- 
machus,  and  others  in  machus,  Inachus,  lamblichus, 
Xeiiodochus,  Deiochus,  Antiochus,  Deliochus,  Archilo- 
chus,  Mnesilochus,  Thersilochus,  Orsilochus,  Antilo- 
chus,  Naulochus,  Eurylochus,  Agerochus,  Polyochus, 
Monychus,  Abronychus. 

APHUS,  EPHUS,  IPHUS,  OPHUS,  YPHUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Josephus,  Seriphus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ascalaphus,  Epaphus,  Palaepaphus,  Anthropographus, 
Telephus,  Abseplius,  Agastrophus,  Epistrophus,  Sisy- 
phus. 

ATHUS,  ETHUS,  ITHUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Simethus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Archagathus,  Amathus,   Lapathus,  Carpathus,   My- 
cithus. 

AIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Caius,  Laius,  Grains. 

ABIUS,  IBIUS,  OBIUS,  UBIUS,  YBIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Fabius,  Arabius,  Baibius,  Vibius,  Albius,  Macrobius, 
Androbius,  Tobius.  Virbius,  Lesbius,  Eubius,  Danubius, 
MarrhubiuSj  Talthybius,  Polybiua. 

CIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Acacius,  Ambracius,  Thracius,  Samothracius,  Lamp- 
sacius,  Arsacius,  Byzacius,  Accius,  Siccius,  Decius, 
Tlireicius,  Cornificius,  Cilicius,  Numjcius,  Apicius, 
Sulpicius,  Pabricius,  Oricius,  Cincius,  Mincius,  Marcius, 
Circius,Roscius,AIbucius,  Lucius,  Lycius(?),Bebrycius. 

DIUS 
Accent  the  Antepenidthnate. 
Icadius,  Arcadius,  Leucadius,  Palladiua,  Tenedius, 
Albidius,  Didius,  Thucydidius,  Fidius,  Aufidius,  ^gidi- 
us,  Nigidius,  Ohsidius,  Gratidius,  Brutidius,  Helvidius, 
Ovidius,  Rhodius,  Clodius,  Harmodius,  Gordius  Clau- 
dius Rudius,  Lydius. 

EIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Daneius,  Cocceius,  Lyrceius,  Lelegeius,  Sigeius, 
Baccheius,  Cepheius,  Cretheius,  Pittheius,  Saleius, 
Semeleius,  Neleius,  Stheneleius,  Proculeius,  Scptimu- 
leius,  Canuleius,  Venuleius,  Apuleius,  Egnatuleius, 
Sipyleius,  Priameius,  Cadmeius,  Tyaneius,  .^Eneiua, 
Clymeneius,  CEneius,  Autoneius,  Lampeius,  Rhodopeius, 


DolopeiuB,  Priapeiue,  Pompeius,  Tarpeius,  Cynareius, 
Cythereius,  Nereius,  Satureius,  Vultufeius,  Cinyreius, 
Nyseius,  Teius,  Hecateius,  Elatcius,  Rhceteius,  Atteius, 
Minyeius. 

GIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Valgius,  Belgius,  Sergius. 

CHIUS,  PHIUS,  THITJ3. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Bacchius    {author),     Sperchius,    Amphius,    Basiliua 
{river). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Inacliius,  Bacchius  {in  Horace),  Dulichius,  Telechius, 
Munychius,  Hesychius,  Tychius,  Cinyphius,  Alphiiis, 
Adelphius,  Sisyphius,  Symasthius,  Acithius,  Melanthius, 
Erymanthius,  Corinthius,  Zerynthius,  Tirynthius. 

ALIUS,  ^LIUS,  ELIUS,  ILEUS,  ULIUS,  YLIUS. 
Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
CEbalius,  Idalius,  Acidalius,  Stymplialius,  Maenalius, 
Opalius,  Thessahus,  Castalius,  Publius,  ..Elius,  Cffilius, 
Lajlius,  Delius,  Melius,  Cornelius,  Coelius,  Clcelius, 
Aurelius,  Nyctelius,  Praxitelius,  Abilius,  Babilius,  Car- 
bilius,  Orbilius,  Acilius,  CtEcilius,  Lucilius,  ^dilius, 
Virgilius,  .^Emilius,  ManiUus,  Pompilius.  Turpilius, 
Atilius,  Basilius  {man)^  Cantiiius,  Gluintiliu's,  Hostiliua, 
Attiljus,  Rutiljus,  Duillius,  Sterquilius,  Carvilius,  Ser- 
villus,  CallJiT^,  Trebellius,  Cascellius,  Gellius,  Arellius, 
Vitellius,  Tiiilius,  Manlius,  Nauplius,  Daulius,  Juhus, 
Amuliuo,  Pamphilius,  Pylius. 

MIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Samius,    Ogmius,    Isthmius,    Decimius,    Septimius, 
Mernraius,     Mummius,    JVomius,    Broniius,    Latmius, 
Posthumius. 

ANIUS,  ENIUS,  INIUS,  ENNIUS. 
Accent  the  A?itepenultimate. 
Anius,  Libanius,  Canius,  Sicanius,  Vulcanins,  As 
canius,  Dardanius,  Cianius,  Manius,  Afranius,  Granius, 
Mffinius,  Genius,  Borysthenius,  Leniua,  Valenius,  Cyl- 
lenius,  Olenius,  Menius,  AchiBmenius,  Armenius,  Is- 
menius,  Sirenius,  Messenius,  Dossenius,  Polyxenius, 
Trcezeniua,  Gabinius,  Albinius,  Licinius,  Sicinius,  Vir- 
giniua,  Trachinius,  Miniua,  Salaminius,  Flaminius, 
Arminius,  Herminius,  Caninius,  Asinius,  Eleusinius, 
Vatinius,  Flavinius,  Tarquinius,  Cilnius,  Tolumnius, 
Annius,  f  annius,  Ennius. 

ONIUS,  UNIUS,  YNIUS,  OIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Aonius,  Lycaonius,  Chaonius,  Machaonius,  Amytha- 
onius,  Trebonius,  Heliconius,  Stiliconius,  Asconius, 
Macedonius,  Chalcedonius,  Caledonius,  Sidonius.  Man- 
donius,  Dodonius,  Cydonius,  Calydonius,  MjEOnius, 
Pteonius,  Agonius,  Gorgonius,  LiEstrygonius,  Trophoni- 
us,  Sophonius,  Marathonius,  Sithonjus,  Ericthonius, 
Aphthonius,  Arganthonius,  Tithonius,  lonius,  Echi- 
onius,  Ixionius,  Salonius,  Milonius,  ApoUonius,  Baby- 
lonius,  jEmonius,  Lacedaemoniua,  HjEmonius,  PaliEino- 
nius,  Ammonius,  Stryinonius,  Nonius,  Memnonius,  Aga- 
memnonius,  Crannonius,  Vennonius,  Junonius,  Pom- 
poniua,  Acronius,  Sophronius,  Scironius,  Sempronius, 
^sonius,  Ausonius,  Latonius,  Suetonius,  Antonius, 
Bistonius,  Plutonius,  Favonius,  Amazonius,  Calphur- 
nius,  Saturnius,  Daunius,  Junius,  Neptunius,  Gortynius, 
Typhdius,  Acheloius,  Minoius,  Trbius. 

APIUS,  OPIUS,  IPIUS. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Agapius,  jEsculapius,  .^sapius,  Messapius,  Granipius, 
Procopius,   CEnopius,   Cecropius,  Eutropius,  jEsopius, 
Mopsopius,Gippius,Puppius,Caspius,Thespius,  Cispius. 

ARIUS,  ERIUS,  IRIUS,  ORIUS,  URIUS,  YRILTS. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 


Darius. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arius  (?),  Icarius,  Ligarius,  Sangarius,  Corinthiarius, 
Larius,  Marius,  jEnarius,  Tsenarius,  Asinavius,  Isina- 
rius,  Varius,  Januarius,  Aquarius,  Februarius,  Atuarius, 
Imbrius,  Adrius,  Evandrius,  Laberius,  Biberius,  Tihe- 
rius,  Celtiberius,  Vinderius,  Acherius,  Valerius,  Nume- 
rius,  Hesperius,  Agrius,  GEagrius,  Cenchrius,  Rabirius, 
Podalirius,Sirius,Bosphorius,Elorius,  Florins,  Actori  us, 
Anactorius,  Sertorius,  Caprtus,  Cyprius,  Arrius,  Virrins, 
Feretrius,  QHnotrius,  Adgandestrius,  Caystrius,  Epi- 
daurius,  Curius,  Mercurius,  Duriua,  Furius,  Palfurius, 


*  As  almost  all  the  words  of  this  termination  are  mispronounced  by  Walker  and 
others,  it  should  further  be  observed  that  eus  in  the  following  names  must  be  pro- 
nounced as  one  syllable :  —  Achilleus  (re.),  Acroepheus,  ^geus  (re.),  Agreus,  Alyzeus, 
Amarynceus,  Amoebeus,  Andreus,  Antheus,  Areus  (w.),  Atreus  (n.),  Azeus,  Briseus, 
Cseneusj  Catreus,  Ceplieus  {n.),  Chloreus,  Cisseus,  Copreus,  Creteus,  Cretheus,  Cy- 
chreus  (re.),  Dorceus,  Dromeus,  Dysponteus,  Erechtheus  (n.),  Eurystheus  (re.))  Gry- 
neus  (re.),  Halicarnasseus,  Hereeeus,  Hippeus,  Hyleus,  Hypseus,  Imbreus,  Lahran- 


deus,  Latreus,  Lynceus  (re.),  Machjereus,  Mecisteus,  Melantheus,  Melisseus,  Menes- 
theus,  or  Mnestheus,  Menceceus  (re.),  Morpheus,  Neleus  (k.),  Nereus  (re,),  Nileus, 
Nireus,  Nycteus,  Nyseus,  Odysseus,  CEneus  (re.),  Orestheus,  Orneua  (a  man),  Or- 
pheus (re.),Otreus,Panteus,Peleus,  Pereus,  Pentheus  (re.), Perseus  (n,),  Phegeus,  Phi- 
neus  (re.),  Phoceus  (re.),  Pliyleus,  Phylleus  (71.),  Pirseus,  Pittheus  (71.),  Pnigeus,  Pro- 
teus, Rhipheus,  or  Ripheus,  Riicpteus  (re.),  Schoeneus,  Smintheus,  Syleas,  Tereua, 
Toxeus,  Tydeus,  Tyrrheus,  Zagreua. 
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Thurius,  Mamurius,  Purius,  Masurius,  Spurius,  Veturi- 
us,  Asturius,  Atabyrius,  Scyrius,  Porpliyrius,  Assyrius, 
Tyriua. 

ASIUS,  ESIUS,  ISIUS,  OSIUS,  USIUS,  YSIUS. 

Accent  the  AntepeniilttTnate. 
Asius,  Casius,  Thasius,  lasiuB,  ^Esius,  Acesius,  Aca- 
cesius,  Coracesius,  Arcesius,  Mendesius,  Chesius,  Ephe- 
sius,  iMilesius,  Theumesius,  Teumesius,  ^nesius,  Mag- 
ncsius,  Proconnesius,  Chersonesius,  Lyrnesius,  Marpe- 
sius,  Melitesius,  Amisius,  Artemisius,  Sinibisius,  Cha- 
risius,  Acrisius,  Hortensius,  Syracosius,  Theodosius, 
Gnosius,  Sosius,  Mopsius,  Cassius,  Thalassius,  Lyrnes- 
flius,  Cressius,  Taitessius,  Syracusius,  Fusius,  Agusius, 
Amathusius,  Ophiusius,  Ariusius,  Volusius,  Sclinusius, 
Acherusius,  Maurusius,  Lysius,  Elysius,  Dionysius, 
Odrysius,  Amphrysius,  Othrysius. 

ATIUS,    ETIUS,    ITIUS,    OTIUS,    UTIUS,    VIUS, 
XIUS,  ZIUS. 
Accent  the  PemtUimate. 
Xenophontius. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Trebatius,  Catius,  Volcatius,  Achatius,  Latius,  Cms- 
enatius,  Egnatius,  Gratius,  Horatius,  Tatius,  Luctatiua, 
Statius,  Actiiia,  Vectius,  Q.uiiictius,  Agtius,  Panjetius, 
Prsetiiis,  Cetius,  Vegetius,  Metius,  Mencetius,  Lucretius, 
Helvetius,  Saturnalitius,  Fioralitius,  Compitalitius,  Do- 
Diitius,  Beritius,  Neritius,  Crassitius,  Titius,  Politius, 
Abundantius,  PEeantius,  Taulantius,  Acamantius,  Teu- 
thrantius,  Lactantius,  Hyantius,  Byzantius,  Terentius, 
Cluentius,  Maxeiitius,  Mezentius,  CLaintius,  Acontius, 
Vocontius,  Laomedontius,  Leontius,  Pontius,  Helle- 
spontiua,  Aclierontius,  Bacuntius,  Opuntius,  Aruntius, 
MiEotius,  Thesprotius,  Scaptius,  .^Egyptius,  Martius, 
Laertius,  Propertius,  Hirtius,  Mavortius,  Tiburtius, 
Curtius,  Thestius,  Themistius,  Canistius,  Sallustius, 
Crustius,  Carystius,  Hymettius,  Bruttius,  Abutius,  Ebu- 
tius,  .Abutius,  Albutius,  Acutius,  Locutius,  Stercutius, 
Mutius,  Minutius,  Prtetutius,  Clytius,  Bavius,  Flavius, 
Navius,  Evius,  Mievius,  Nmvius,  Ambivius,  Livius, 
Milvius,  Fulvius,  Sylvius,  Novius,  Servius,  Vesvius, 
Pacuvius,  Vitruvius,  Vesuvius,  Axius,  Naxius,  Alexius, 
Ixius,  Sabazius. 

ALUS,  CLUS,  ELUS,  ILUS,  OLUS,  ULUS,  YLTJS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Stymphalus,  Sardanapalus,  Patroclus,  Orbelus,  Pasi- 
melus,  Cleomelus,  Philomelus,  Eumelus,  Polymelus, 
Pliasael,us,  Phaselus,  Cimolus,  Timolus,  Mausolus,  Pac- 
tolus,  ^tolus,  Praxibulus,  Cleobulus,  Critobulus,  Acon- 
tobulus,  Aristobulus,  Eubulus,  Thrasybulus,  and  others 
ending  in  bulus,  Gxtulus,  Getuius,  Massylus. 

Accoit  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abalus,  Heliogabalus  (?),  Corbalus,  Bubalus,  Cocalus, 
Dffidalus,  Irialus,  Megalus,  Trachalus,  Cephalua,  Cyno- 
cephalus,  Bucephalus,  Anchialus,  MiBiialus,  Hippalus, 
Hai-palus,  Bupalus,  Hypalus,  Thessalus,  Italus,  Tanta- 
lus, Crotalus,  Ortalus,  Attalus,  Euryalas,  Doryclus  (?), 
Stiphelus,  Sthenelus,  Eutrapelus,  Cypselus,  Babilus, 
Diphilus,  Antiphilus,  Pamphilus,  Theophilus,  Damoph- 
ilus,  and  otliers  ending  in  p/Ulus,  Troilus,  Zdilus,  ChoGr- 
ilus,  Cyrsilus,  Myrtilus,  Androclus  (?),  Abolus,  ^gob- 
olus,  Naubolus,.^quicoIus,  ^olus,  Laureolus,  Ancliem- 
olus,  Atabulus,  Bibulus,  Bibaculus,  CkcuIus,  GrjBC- 
uliis,  Siculus,  Saticulus,  ^quiculus,  Paterculus,  Acis- 
cuius,Regulus,RomulusjVenulus,  Apulus,Salisubsulus, 
Vesulus,Catulus,Opitulus,Lentulus,Rutulus,  Bargylus, 
jEscliylus,  Deipliylus,  Demylus,  Deipylus,  Sipylus, 
Empylus,  Cratylus,  Astylus. 

AMUS,  EMUS,  IMUS,  OMUS,  UMUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Teledamus,  Alcidamus,  Archldamus,  Iphidamus,  Am- 
phidamus,  Ageeidainus,  Mnesidarnus,  Anaxidamus, 
Zeuxidamus,Nicodamus,Theodamus,Cleodainus,Philo- 
damus,  Xenodamus,  Callidemus,  Charidemus,  Philode- 
mus,  Phanodemus,  Clitodemus,  Aristodemus,  and  others 
in  demtis,  Polyphemus,  Theotimus,  Diotimus,  Hermo- 
timus,  Aristotimus,  Ithomus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Lygdamus,  Hippodamus,  Cogamus,  Pergamus,  Orcha- 
mus,Priamus.Cinnanrius,Ceramus,Pyramus,Anthemus, 
Telemus,  Tlepolemus,  Theopolemus,  Eupolemus,  Trip- 
tolemus,  Neoptolemus,  Phmdlmus,  Abdalonimus,  Zos- 
imus,  Maximus,  Antidoinus,  Amphinomus,  Nicodromus, 
Didymus,  Dindymus,  Helymus,  Solymus,  Cleonymus, 
Abdalonymus  Hieronymus,  Euonyraus. 

ANUS. 

Accent  the  Penultim.ate. 
Artabanus,  Thebanus,  Albanus,  Verbanus,  Labicanus, 
Gallicanua,  Africanua,  Sicanus,  Vaticanus,  Vulcanus, 
Hyrcanus,  Lucanus,  Oxycanus,  Tranapadanus,  Fun- 
danus,  Codanus,  Eanus,  Garganus,  Trajanus,  Fabiamis, 
Accianus,  Marcianus,  Priscianus,  Roscianus,  Lucianus, 
Seleucianus,  Herodianus,  Claudianus,  Sejanus,  /Elianus, 
Lucilianus,  Virgilianus,  Petilianus,  Q-uintilianus,  Ca- 
tullianus,  Tertullianus,  Julianas,  Ammianus,  Memmi- 


anus,  Formianus,  Diogenianus,  Papinianus,  Valentini- 
anus,  Justinianua,  Trophonianua,  Othonianua,  Pompo- 
nianus,Maronianus,Apronianus,TIiyonianus,  Trojanus, 
Ulpianus,  ^sopianus,  Apianus,  Oppianus,  Marianua, 
Adrianus,  Hadrianus,  Tiberianus,  Valerianus,  Papiri- 
anus,  Vespaaianus,  Hortensianus,  Theodosianus,  Bassi- 
anus,  Pelusianua,  Diocletianus,  Domitianua,  Antianus, 
Terentianus,  Cluintianua,  Sestianus,  Augustianus,  Sal- 
lustianus,  Scxtianus,  Flavianua,  Bovianus,  Pacuvianus, 
Alanus,  Silanus,  Fregellanua,  Atellanus,  Regillanus, 
Lucullanus,  Sullanus,  Syllanus,  Carseolanus,  Puteo- 
lanus,  Coriolanus,  Ocriculanus,  iEsculanus,Tusculanua, 
Amanus,  Lemanus,  Suramanus,  Konianus,  Rhenanus, 
Anienanus,  Cinnanus,  Campanus,  Hispanus,  Sacranus, 
Venafranus,  Claranus,  Ulubranus,  Adranus,  Seranus, 
Lateranus,  Coranus,  Soranus,  SerranuB,  Suburranus, 
Gauranua,  Suburanus,  Ancyranua,  Cosanus,  Sinuessa- 
nus,  Syracuaanus,  Laletanus,  Tunetanus,  Abretanus, 
Cretanus,  Setabitanus,  Gaditanus,  Tingitanus,  Carali- 
tanus,  Neapolitanua,  Antipolitanus,  Tomitanus,  Sybari- 
tanus,  Liparitanus,  Abderitanus,  Tritanus,  Lusitanus, 
Titanus  (g-iant),  Pantanus,  Nomentanus,  Beneventanus, 
Montanus,  Spartanus,  Psestanua,  Adelatanua,  Tutanus, 
Sylvanus,  Albinovanus,  Mantuanus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Libanus,  Clibanus,  Antilibanus,  Sicanua,  Apidanus, 
Eridanus,  Rhodanus,  Dardanus,  Oceanus,  Drachanus, 
Longimanus,   Caranua  (?),  Coeraims,  Titanus  (river), 
Sequanus. 

EN  US. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
■Characenus,  Lampsacenus,  Aatacenus,  Picenus,  Dam- 
ascenus,  Suffenus,  Alfenus,  Alphenus,  Tyrrhenus,  Ga- 
bienus,  Labienus,  Avidienus,  Pupienus,  Avienus,  Cluvi- 
enua,  Calenus,  Galenus,  Silenus,  Pergamenus,  Ismenus, 
Thrasymenus,  Trasymenus,  Diopcenus,  Capenus,  Fibre- 
nus,  Serenua,  Palmyrenus,  Amasenus,  Tibisenus,  Mise- 
nus,  Evenus,  Byzenus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Ambenus,  Helenus,  Olenus,  Tissamenus,  Dexamenus, 

Alexamenus,    Diadumenus,  Cly menus,    Periclyraenus, 

Axenus,  Callixenus,  Philoxenus,  Timoxenus,  Aristoxe- 

nus,  and  others  ending  in  xenus. 

INUS,  YNUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Gabinus,  Sabinus,  Albinus,  Aricinus,  Ticinus  (river), 
Mancinus,  Coscinus,  Fuscinus,  Marrucinus,  Erycinus, 
Acadinus,  Caudinus,  Rufinus,  Rheginus,  Erginus,  Opit- 
erginus,  Auginus,  Hyginus,  Pachinus,  Echinus,  Delphi- 
nus,  Potliinus,  Velinus,  Stergilinua,  Esquilinus,  ^squi- 
linus,  Caballinus,  Marcellinus,  Tigellinua,  Sibyllinus, 
Agyllinus,  Sollnus,  Capitol inus,  Maximinua,  Rumi- 
nus  (?),  Crastuminus,  Anagninus,  Signinus,  Theoriinus, 
Saloninus,  Antoninus,  Amiteriiinus,  Saturninus,  Pria- 
pinua,  Salapinus,  Lepinus,  Alpinus,  Arpinus,  Hirpinus, 
Crispinus,  Rutupinus,Lagarinus,Charinua,  Diocharinus, 
Nonacrinus,  Fibrinus,  Lucrinus,  Leandrinus,  Alexandri- 
nus,  Iberinus,  Tiberinps,  Transtiberinus,  Amerinus, 
Cluirinus,  Censorinus,  Assorinus,Favorinus,Phavorinus, 
Taurinus,  Tigurinus,  Thurinus,  Semurinus,  Cyrinus, 
Myrinus,  Gelasinus,  Exasinus,  Acesinus,  Halesinus, 
Telesinus,  Nepesinus,  Brundiainus,  Nursinua,  Narcissi- 
nus,  Libyssinus,  Clusinua,  Venusinus,  Perusinus,  Susi- 
nus,  Ardeatinus,  Reatinus,  Latinus,  Collatinus,  Cratinus, 
Soractinus,  Aretinus,  Setinus,  Bantinus,  Murgantinus, 
Phalantinus,  Numantinus,  Tridentinus,  Ufentinus,  Mur- 
gentinus,  Salentinus,  Pollentinus,  Polentinus,  Tarenti- 
nua,  Terentinus,  Surrentinus,  Laurentinus,  Aventinus, 
Truentinus,  Leontinua,  Pontinus,  Metapontinus,  Sagun- 
tinus,  Martinua,  Mamertinus,  Tiburtinus,  Palcestinus, 
Prienestinus,  Atestinua,  Vestinus,  Auguslinus,  Justinus, 
Lavinus,  Patavinus,  Alcuinus,  Elvinus,  Corvinus,  Lanu- 
vinus,  Vesuvinus,  Euxinus,  Acindynua  (?),  Pachynus. 

Acce7it  the  Antepenultimate. 
Phainua,  Acinus,  Sicinus,  Ticinus  (a  Tnan),  Alcinus, 
Carcinus,  Fucinus,  Geminus,  Morinus,  Myrrhinus,  Ter- 
minua,  Earinus,  Asinus,  Myrsinus. 

ONUS,  UNUS,  YNUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Erigonus    (river),    Drahonus,    Onochonus,    Ithonus, 
Tithonus,    IVIyronua,    Neptunua,    Portunus,    Mutunua, 
Tutunua,  Bithynus. 

Accent  the  A7itepenultimate. 
Exagonus,  Hexagonus,  Telegonus,  Epigonus,   Erig- 
onus   (painter),    Antigonus,    Laogonus,    Chrysogonus, 
Tisiphonus,   Nebrophonus,   Aponua,  Carantonua,  San- 
tonus,  AristonUB,  Dercynus. 

OUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Aoiis,  Sardous,  EoUs,  Geloiis,  AcheloUa,  InoUs,  Mi- 
noiis,  Latoiis,  NaupactoUs,  ArctoUs,  MyrtoUs. 

Accent  the  xhitepenuUimate. 
HydrochoUs,  Alcathoiis,  Piritlioiis,  NauaithoUs,  Pan- 
thoUs,  and  others  ending  in  tJious,  Alcinoiis,  Iphinous, 
AlphinoUs,  Antinous,  HipponoUs,  ArsinoUa,  LysinoUa, 
and  others  ending  in  nous. 


APUS,  EPUS,  IPUS,  OPUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Priapua,  Anapus,  .^sapus,  Messapus,  .^sepus,  Euri- 
pus,  Lycopus,  MelanopuH,  Canopus,  Inopus,  Paropus, 
Oropus,  Europus,  Asopus,  ^Esopus,  Crotopua. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Sarapus,  Astapua,  CEdipus,  Aeropus. 

ARUS,  ERUS,  IRUS,  ORUS,  URUS,  YRUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 

.^sarus  (?),  Iberus,  Doberus,  Homerua,  Severus,  Mele- 
agrus,  Anigrus,  Cyntegirus,  Camirus,  Epirus,  Echedorus, 
Artemidorus,Isidorus,Theodoru3,Pythodorus,Diodoru9, 
TryphiodoruB,  Heliodorus,  Asclepiodorus,  Cassiodorus, 
Apollodorus,  Demodorus,  Hermodorus,  Athenodorus, 
XenodoruB,  Metrodorus,  Polydorus,  Dionysodorus,  and 
others  ending  in  donis,  Alorus,  Elorus,  Helorua,  Pelorus, 
Assorus,  Cytorus,  Epicurus,  Palinurus,  Arcturua. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abarus  (?),  Imbarus,  Hypobarus,  Icarus,  Pandarus, 
Pindarus,  Tyndarus,  Teams,  Farfarus,  Agariis,  Abgarus, 
Gargarus,  Cantharus,  Oliarus,  Uliarus,  Silarus,  Cyllarus, 
Tamarus,  Cimarus,  Absimarus,  Gomarus,  Vindomarus, 
Tomarus  (?),  Ismarus,  Ocinarus,  Pinarus,  Cinnarus, 
Absarus  (?),  Bassarus,  Dejotarus,  Tartarus,  Eleazarus, 
Artabrus,  Balacrus,  Charadrus,  Cerberus,  Bellerns,  Mer- 
merus,  Termerus,  Hesperus,  Craterus,  Icterus,  Noverus, 
CEagrus(?),  Deborus,  Pacorus,  Stesichorus,  Gorgophorus, 
Telesphorus,  Bosphorus,  Phosphorus,  -(Egimorus,  Hepta- 
porua,  Bosporus,  Euporus,  Anxurus,  Glaphyrus,  Deip- 
yrus,  Zopyrus,  Leucosyrus,  Satyrus,  Tityrus. 

ASUS,  ESUS,  ISUS,  OSUS,  USUS,  YSUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Parnasus,  Galesus,  Halesus,  Termesus,  Teumesus, 
Alopeconnesus,  Proconnesus,  Arconnesua,  Elaphonesus, 
Demonesus,  Cherronesus,  Chersonesus,  Arctonnesus, 
Myonnesus,  Halonesus,  Cephalonesus,  Peloponnesus, 
Cromyonesus,  Lyrnesus,  and  others  ending  in  nesus, 
Marpesus,Titaresus.Paradisu8,  Alisus,Amisus,Crinisus, 
Amnisus,  Berogus,  Agrosus,  Ambrysus,  Amphrysus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Oribasus,  Bubasus,  Caucasus,  Pedasus,  Agasus,  Peg- 
asus, lasus,  Damasus,  Tamasus,  Hippasus,  Harpasus, 
Imbrasus,  Cerasus,  Doryasus,  Vogesus,  Vologesus,  Eph- 
esus,  Volesus,  Ebusus,  Genusus. 

ATUS,  ETUS,  ITUS,  OTUS,  UTUS.,  YTUS. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 

BfBticatus,  Arabigatus,  Viriatus,  Pilatus,  Catugnatus, 
Cincinnatus,  Odenatus,  Leonatus,  Aratus,  Pytliaratus, 
Demaratus,  Acratus,  Ceratus,  Sceleratus,  Dentatus,  Tor- 
quatus,  Februatus,  Achetus,  Polycletus,  Miletus,  Ad- 
metus,  Tremetus,  Diognetus,  Dyscmetus,  Agapetus, 
Aretus,  Hei-maphroditus,  Epaphroditus,  Heraclitus,  Mu- 
nitus,  Agapitus,  Cerritus,  Bituitus,  Polygnotus,  Azotus, 
Acutus,  Stercutus,  Cornutus,  Cocytus,  Sebennytus, 
Berytus  (?). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
DeodatuSiPaleephatus,  Elatus,  Inatus,  Aceratus,  Nicer- 
atus,  Echestratus,  Aniestratus,  Menestratus,  Amphis- 
tratus,  Callistratus,  Damasistratus,  Erasistratus,  Age- 
sistratus,  Hegesistratus,  Pisistratus,  Sosistratus,  Lysis- 
tratus,  Nicostratus,  Cleostratus,  iJamostratua,  Demos- 
tratus,  Sostratua,  Philostratua,  Dinostratus,  Ilerostratus, 
Eratostratus,  Polystratus,  and  others  in  stratus,  Acrot- 
atus,  Taygetus,  Alcienetus,  Pythjenetus,  DemsBnetus, 
Timanetus,  EpsEnetus,  PantKnetus,  Exaenetus,  and 
others  in  mnctus^  Capetus,  lapetus,  Tacitus,  Iphitus, 
Onomacri.tus,  Agoracritus,  Onesicritus,  Cleocritus,  Da- 
mocritua,  Democrifus,  Aristocritus,  and  others  in  critus, 
Antidotus,  Theodotus,  Xenodotus,  Herodotus,  Cephi- 
sodotus,  and  others  in  dotus,  Libanotus,  Leuconotus, 
Euronotus,  Agesimbrotus,  Stesinibrotus,  Theonibrotus, 
Cleombrotua,  and  others  in  brotus,  Hippolytus,  Anytus, 
.^pytus,  Eurytus. 

Avus,  Evus,  rvus,  UUS,  YUS,  ZUS. 
Accent  the  PenuUiinate. 

Agavua,  Timavus,  Saravus,  Batavus  (?),  Versevus, 
Gradivus,  Argivus,  Trapezus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Inuua,  Fatuus,  Tityus. 

DAX,  LAX,  NAX,  RIX,  DOX,  ROX. 

Accent  the  Peiiultir}iate. 
Ambrodax,  Demonax,  Ilipponax. 

Acce^it  the  Antepenultimate. 
Arctophylax,  Hegesianax,    Hermesianax,    Lysianax, 
Astyanax,  and  others  in  a7iax,  Hierax,  Cffitobrix,  Epored- 
orix,  Deudorix,  Ambiorix,  Duinnorix,  Adiatorix,  Orget- 
orix,  Biturix,  Cappadox,  AUobrox. 


PRONUNCIATION 


O  P 


SCRIPTURE    PROPER    NAMES 


PREFACE. 


The  following  Initial  Vocabulary  contains  all  the  proper 
names  which  occur  in  the  common  English  version  of  the  Bible, 
including  the  Apocrypha.  It  embraces  also  a  few  Hebrew  or 
Ai'amsEan  words  which  are  not  proper  names,  but,  being  found  in 
the  English  Bible,  seem  to  demand  notice  in  a  pronouncing  dic- 
tionary, as  Talitha,  Ephphatha,  SahacMhani.  In  preparing  the 
Vocabulary,  great  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  completeness  and 
accuracy.  The  Old  Testament  proper  names  have  been  derived 
chiefly  from  "  The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance," 
London,  1843,  and  the  Rev.  Alfred  Jones's  "  Proper  Names  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  Expounded  and  Illustrated,"  London, 
1856  ;  the  names  contained  in  the  Apocrypha  have  been  gathered 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  tiooks  themselves  ;  and,  for  the 
New  Testament,  the  "  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  "  has  been 
used.  In  every  case  of  doubt  respecting  the  orthography  of  a 
name,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
it  occurs  ;  and,  in  many  instances,  all  these  passages  have  been 
examined  in  more  than  one  copy.  In  this  examination,  the  fol- 
lowing editions  of  the  Bible  have  been  chiefly  used :  1.  Exact 
Reprint  of  the  First  Edition  (1611),  Oxford,  1833,  4to. ;  2.  Pearl 
reference  octavo,  London,  printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1845  ; 
3.  Crown  quarto  with  references,  Oxford,  1850. 

The  importance  of  this  thorough  revision  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  of  the  3950  words,  more  or  less,  contained  in  Walker's  Vocab- 
ulary, about  500  have  been  rejected,  in  the  present  work,  as  having 
no  title  to  a  place  in  a  collection  of  Scripture  Proper  Names ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  about  746  have  been  added,  as  occurring  in 
Scripture,  though  not  given  by  Walker.  Of  those  rejected,  some 
are  not  proper  names,  but  are  words  found  in  common  English 
dictionaries,  as  anathema,  beryl,  hrigandine,  calamus,  centurion, 
chalcedony,  cubit,  didrachm,  ephod,  gier-eagle,  habergeon,  hyena, 
lignaloes,  ligure,  manna,  onycha,  onyx,  ospray,  ossifrage,  phylac- 
teries, ruby,  sapphire,  sardine,  sardius,  sardonyx,  scribes,  sycamine, 
synagogue,  tetrarch,  and  others  of  a  similar  character  ;  —  some  do 
not  occur  in  Scripture,  as  Abgarus,  Apocalypse,  Archestratus, 
Azymites,  Gairites  (?),  Xagus,  Xeneas,  Xerolybe,  Xerophagia, 
Xystus  ;  —  many  have  found  their  way  into  the  Vocabulary,  indi- 
rectly, from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  Abesan  for  Ibzan,  Achab  for  Ahdb, 
Achimelech  for  Ahimelech,  &c.  ;  —  but  a  still  larger  portion  are 
mere  misprints,  like  Abacue  for  Abacuc,  Abishahar  for  Ahishahar, 
Achaichus  for  Achaicus,  Ahitophel  for  Ahithophel,  Agnoth-tabor 
for  Aznoth-tabor,  &c. 

The  Vocabulary  of  "  Scripture  Proper  Names  "  which  is  appended 
to  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet,  and  has  been  copied  in  some  English 
dictionaries,  contains  most  of  the  errors  above  enumerated,  and 
many  others  of  a  similar  kind.  We  find  there  such  proper  names 
as  agate,  almug,  amethyst,  apostle,  carbuncle,  cassia,  chamelion 
[sic],  chrysolite,  chrysoprasus,  drachma,  galbanum,  jacinth,  jasper, 
quaternion,  saclcbut,  stacte,  taehe,  &c. ;  —  such  Scripture '  proper 
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names  as  Adonis,  Astarte,  Oambyses,  Susticus ;  —  and  such  mis- 
prints as  Elhaynan  for  Elhanan,  Emanuel  for  Emmanuel,  Euasibv^ 
for  Enasibus,  Ooliah  for  QoliatJi,  Lybia  for  Libya,  Syntiche  for 
Syntyche,  Telahim  for  Telaim,  &o. 

In  the  present  Vocabulary,  with  the  exception  of  Adonai,  Elohim, 
arid  four  or  five  words  derived  by  Walker  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  Josephus,  or  Milton,  and  retained  here  for 
special  reasons,  as  Achitophel  (see  Dryden),  Ada,  Asmoneans, 
Asochis,  and  Asmadai,  no  word  has  been  intentionally  admitted 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  some  good  edition  of  the  common 
EngHsh  Bible. 

The  Terminational  Vocabttlart,  which  in  Walker  made  no 
approximation  to  completeness,  has  been  compared  tliroughout 
with  the  Initial  Vocabulary,  and  brought  into  entire  correspondence 
with  it.  In  this  Vocabulary,  a  note  of  interrogation  is  placed  after 
certain  names  of  which  Walker's  accentuation  may  be  regarded  as 
questionable,  though  allowed  to  stand  first  in  the  Initial  Vocab- 
ulary. If  Walker  had  undertaken  to  give  a  complete  Termina- 
tional Vocabulary,  a  regard  for  consistency  might  have  led  him  to 
pronounce  some  words  difi'erently. 

With  respect  to  pronunciation.  Walker  has  been  followed,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  in  most  of  which  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself, 
or  has  gone  counter  to  his  acknowledged  principles  ;  as  in  the 
words  Arabattine,  Aretas,  Beer-lahairoi  (compare  Lahairoi),  Baal 
Hamon,  Baal  Hanan,  Chushan  Eishathaim,  Cuthah,  Dessau, 
Eleuzai,  Elioenai,  Elmodam,  Eshtaulites,  Oortyna,  Jairus,  Jeshaiah 
(compare  Jesaiah),  Melea,  Nereus,  Sardeus,  Siloah,  Siloam,  Siloe, 
Tubieni,  and  Urbane.  The  pronunciation  of  Oliver,  in  his  Scripture 
Lexicon  (2d  ed.,  1787),  Perry  (10th  English  ed.,  and  occasionally 
the  9th),  Smart,  Carr,  and  Taylor  in  his  edition  of  Calmet's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible  (2d  ed.,  London,  1832),  has  also  been  compared, 
and  all  deviations  from  Walker  noted  which  were  deemed  worthy 
of  attention.  It  would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  exhibit  without 
remark  such  oversights  on  the  part  of  these  orthoepists  (or  their 
printers)  as  A-cha-i'a,  A-cha-i'cus,  Oa-i'us,  Sad-du'cees,  &c.  in 
OKver;  —  Andron'icus,  AquiVa,  Ar'che-laus,  Aristob'ulus,  Dio- 
trdphes,  Eu'bulus,  Laodidea,  Procho'rus,  &c.  in  Perry;  —  and 
Antipa'ter,  Antipa'tris,  Oenchrda,  Dosithdus,  Epene'tus,  Patro'bas, 
&c.  in  Taylor.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases,  the  pronunciation  given  by  one  or  more  of  these  authorities 
is  doubtless  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Walker.  But  his  pronun- 
ciation, on  the  whole,  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  best  usage 
in  this  country  and  in  England ;  and  the  task  of  critically  reexam- 
ining his  decisions  has  not  been  undertaken  in  the  present  work. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names  which  occur  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  the  Apocrypha  are  pronounced  according  to  the 
same  principles  as  other  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF    SCRIPTURE    PROPER  NAMES. 


The  true  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  lost.  We 
have,  indeed,  the  traditional  pronunciation  of  the  Jews,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Masoretio  vowel-points  and  accents.  But  even  if  this 
were  unquestionably  correct,  it  is  so  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our 
own  language,  that  no  one  would  think  of  adopting  it  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  names  which  occur  in  the  English 
Bible.  In  a  great  majority  of  words  of  two  syllables,  as,  for 
example,  Amos,  David,  it  would  require  us  to  place  the  accent  on 
the  last.  In  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  the  Jewish  accent, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  vowels,  may  be  entitled  to  some  regard. 
But  other  more  important  considerations  in  determining  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Hebrew  proper  names  are  the  mode  in  which  they 


are  represented  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the  usage  of  the 
poets  ancient  and  modern,  English  analogy,  established  custom, 
and  euphony.  It  is  evident  that  in  balancing  these  considerations, 
and  applying  them  to  particular  cases,  there  will  be  much  room  for 
diversity  of  opinion.  Walker  regards  the  Septuagint  version  as 
"  our  chief  guide,"  though  this  must  often  fail  us. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  principally  to  the  accent.  In 
respect  to  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  and  the  division  of  words  into 
syllables,  the  proper  names  which  are  derived  from  the  HebfSw 
generally  follow  the  same  rules  that  are  observed  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names. 


EULES  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 


1.  One  of  the  principal  differences  between  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Hebrew  proper  names  and  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  relates 
to  the  sound  of  the  letter  ff,  which,  in  Greek  and  Latin  names,  is 
soft  before  e,  i,  and  y  ;  as,  Oellius,  Gippius,  Oyas ;  but  in  Hebrew 
names  it  is  hard ;  as,  Oerizim,  Gideon ;  except  Beihpliage;  which, 
by  passing  through  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  has  become 
conformed  to  the  rule  relating  to  words  from  the  Greek. 

2.  The  digraph  cli,  in  Hebrew  names,  is  sounded  hard,  like  h; 
as,  Ghebar,  Enoch ;  but  the  words  Bachel,  Cherubim,  also  Cherub 
(an  angel),  are  Anglicized  in  their  pronunciation,  the  ch  being 
sounded  like  ch  in  cheer ;  but  Cherub,  a  city,  is  pronounced  Kdrub. 

3.  Every  final  i,  forming  a  distinct  syllable,  though  unaccented, 
is  pronounced  with  its  long  sound  ;  as,  A!l,  Aria'a-l. 

4.  The  two  vowels  ai  are  sometimes  pronounced  in  one  syllable ; 
as,  Mor'de-cai  ;  and  sometimes  in  two  ;  as,  Sag'ga-i. 

5.  The  two  vowels  ia,  when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  are  sometimes 


pronounced  in  one  syllable,  and  sometimes  in  two.  When  pro- 
nounced in  one  syllable,  the  i  is  sounded  like  y  consonant ;  as, 
Benaiah  (Be-na'yah),  Isaiah  (I-sa'yah).  When  pronounced  in  two 
syllables,  the  accent  is  on  the  i  ;  as,  Ad-a-i'ah. 

6.  The  diphthong  ei  is  pronounced,  according  to  Walker,  like  ee, 
Ceilan  (Se'lan).  When  ei  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  i  is  usually 
sounded  like  y  consonant ;  as,  Iphideiah  (If-e-de'yah),  Sameius 
(Sa-me'yus). 

7.  Gentile  names  ending  in  ene,  ine,  and  ite,  with  their  plurals, 
being  Anglicized,  are  pronounced  like  English  formatives ;  as, 
Nazarend,  PhilisHine,  Gad'ites,  Amfmonite,  Ish' maelites ;  except 
Magdale'ne.  Words  of  this  class  ending  in  ite  have  the  accent  on 
the  same  syllable  as  their  primitives. 

8.  The  consonants  c,  n,  and  t,  before  ia  and  iu,  preceded  by  the 
accent,  in  a  number  of  Scripture  names,  take  the  sound  of  sh ;  as, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  Galatia,  Tertius.  See  Pronunciation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Proper  Names,  Rule  1. 


PEONUNCIATION 


SCRIPTURE    PROPER    NAMES 


INITIAL     VOCABULARY. 


The  following  vocabulary  exhibits  the  pronunciation  of  Walker,  together  with 
numerous  deviations  from  him  by  the  following  orthoepists,  namely,  Oliver,  Perry, 
Smart,  Carr,  and  Taylor  (the  editor  of  Calmet'e  Dictionary  of  the  Bible).  Except 
in  the  few  cases  in  which  Walker  is  expressly  cited,  his  pronunciation  stands  first. 


The  abbreviation  C.  stands  for  Carr,  O.  for   Oliver,  P.  for  Perry,  Sm.  for  Smart, 

T.  for  Taylor,  and  PV.  for  Walker. 
The  figures  appended  to  certain  words  refer  to  the  Rules  of  Pronunciation,  on  the 

preceding  page. 


A'?i-lar 

Ak'TQR  (or' on) 

Ai'rpn-ites 

Ab'^-cuc 

A-bid'dpn 

Ab-a-dl'as 

.^-bag'tli^ 

Ab'9-nj 
^-ba'n^,  P. 

Ab'9-rXm 
A-ba'rim,  P. 

Ab'a-r3n 

Ab'bgi 

Ab'd? 

Ab'de-el 

Ab'di  ' 

Ab-di'9S 

Xb'di-el 

Ab'don 

A -bed 'ne -go 

A'bel 

A'bel  Beth-ma'^-chah 
A'bel  Beth-ra^-a' 
cliah,  P. 

A'bel  Ma'im 

A'bel  Me-ho'l^h 

A'bel  Mlz'r?i-im 
A'bel  Miz-ra'jm,  P. 

A'bel  Shit'tjm 

A'bez 

A'bi 

A-bi'a 

A-bl'?h 

A-bi-al'bpn 

A-bi'?-saph 

^-bl'^-thar 

A'bib 

A-bi'da 

A-bl'd^h 
Ab'j-dan 

A-bi'd^n,  P. 
A'bi-el 
Ab'i-el,  T. 

_  A-bl'el,  P.* 

A-bj-e'zer 

A-bi-ez'rite 

Ab'i-gail 

Ab-i-ha'jl 

A-bl'hu 

A-bl'hud 

A-bI'j?h 

A-bl'jfim 

Ab-j-le'ne 

A-btm'^-el 

A-bim'e-iSch 

A-bin'jldati" 

Xb'i-ner 

^-bin'9-Sim 

A-bi'r^m 

A-bi'r9n 

Ab-j-se'i 

Ab'i-shSg 

A-bl'shag,  P. 
.^-bish'fi-i 

'  4-bi'sh9-I,  P- 
Ab-i-sha'i,  O.  C.  T. 


A-bish'fli-lom 

A-bl'shgi-lom,  P. 

Ab-i-sha'l9m,  C.  7*. 
^-bisii'u-^ 

A-bl'shu-^,  P. 

Ab-i-shu'?,  0.  C.  T. 
Ab'i-BhUr 

A-bi'shur,  P. 
Ab'i-sum  ' 
Ab'i-tal 

A-bi't?!,  P, 
Ab'i-tub 
A-bi'yd 
Ab'ner 
A'brgm 
A'bra-h?m 
Ab'sa-lpm 
Ab'sFi-lon 
A-bu'bus 
Ac'a-t3,n 
Ac'cjid 
Ac'c^-ron 
Ac'cho 
Ac'cSs 
Ac'coz 
-^-cel'd^-m? 
A-cha'j-a  (a-kd'ya) 
A-^ha'j-cua' 
A'ghan 
A'ghar 
A'chaz 
Acli'bcir 
A-clij-a£h'^-rus 
^-chl'gs 
A'chim 
A'chi-or 
A'chish 
Agli'i-tob 

A-chit'9-pli61,  Vulgate. 
Acli'me-tha 

"Ach-me'th?,  P.  T. 
A'cltdr 
AcTi's? 
Ach'sah 
Ach'sh?iph 
Ach'zib 

A^'i-phfi  (as'e-fq) 
A^'i-tho 
^-ca'51 
a' cub 

A'dfi,  Fulg: 
Ad'9-dilh 

A-da'd?h,  O.  P. 
A'dah 
Ad-a-i'9h 
Ad-a-ll'^ 
Ad'?m 
Ad'a-mUh 

A-da'm^h,  P. 
Ad'a-ml 

A-da'ml,  P. 
A'dar 
Ad'a-sa 
Ad'be-el 
Ad'b'eel,  P. 
Ad-be'el,  T. 


Ad'dan 

Ad'dar 

Ad'di 

Ad'do 

Ad'dgn 

Ad'dus 

A'der 

Ad'i'-da 

A'dj-el 

Ad''i-el,  T. 

A-di'el,  P. 
A'din 
Ad'i-n9 

A-di'n?,  O.  P.  T. 
Ad'i-no 

A-dl'no,  0.  P. 
Ad'i-niis 

A-di'nus,  O. 
Ad-i-tha'im 
Ad'ia-i 

Ad-la'T,  P..  T. 
Ad'mah 
Ad'mj-th^ 
Ad'nfi 
Ad'ngh 
Ad'9-nai 
Ad-p-nl'9S 
A-don-i-be'zek 
A-don'j-can 
Ad-9-nl'jah 

A-don'i-jah,  P. 
A-don'j-kam 

A-d9-nl'kam,  T. 
Ad-i?n-i'ram 
j^-don-}-z5'defc 
A-do'rfi 
Ad-9-ra'im 
^-do'rgm 
A-dram'me-lech,  and 

A-dram'e-lech 
Ad-r^-myt'ti-um 
A'dri-fi 
A'dri-el 
A-du'el 
■  Ad'n-el,  C. 
A-duI'l^m 
A-dul'lam-Ite 
A-diim'mim 
A-e-di'?s 
j^-ne'^s,  Virgil. 
^'ne-as,  Acts. 
M'non 
Ag'9-bg 
Ag'?-bus 
A'gag 
A'g?|-ite 
A'g^r 
Ag-^-rene^' 

Ag'3-rene?,  C. 
Ag'e-e 

A 'gee,  P. 
Ag-ge'us 
A-grip'p? 
A'sur 
A'hSb 
A-har'?]i 


A-har'hel 
.^-has'9-1 

A-h^-sa'T,  0.  P. 
A-has'bgi-i 
A-has-u-e'rus 
A-ha'v& 
A'haz 
A-h^-zi'^h 
Ah'ban 
A'her 
A'hi 
A-hi'?h 
A-hl'fim 
A-hi'^n 
A-hi-e'zer 
A-hi'hud 
A-hi'j^h 
A-hl'kgm 
A-hi'lud 
A-him'ft4lz 
A-hi'man 
A-him'e-lg£h 
A-hT'm9th 
A-hin'Ft-da.b 
A-hin'94lm 
A-hi'6 
A-hi'r?i 
A-hl'ram 
A-hi'rjm-ites 
A-his'fi-mach 
A-hTsh'a-hor 

A-hi'sh^-h'ir,  P. 

A  hi-sha'h^r,  O.T.C. 
A-hi'shar 
A-hlth'9-ph61 
A-hi'tub 
Ah'liib 
Ah'Iai 

Ah-la'T,  P. 
A-ho'ah 
A-ho'iilte 
A-ho'lah 
A-ho'li-ab 
A-hol'i-b'ih 
A-ho-lib'a-mah 

A-ho-li-ba'm?h,P.7'. 
A-hu'ma-i 

A-hu-ma'i,  O. 
A-hu'zam 
A-hiiz'zath 
A'i 

A-I'ah,  or  A'j^h 
A-I'?th 
A-I'j^ 
Aij'pt-lon  (ad'ja-ldn) 

A-I'ja-I6n,  A 
Aij'e-leth  Sha'h?ir 
AMn 
A-I'riis 
Xj'a-lon 
A'kan 
Ak'kub 
Ak-r?  bfit-tt'ne 
A-krab'bjm 
Al'^-meth 
A-lam'nie-lfigh 


AlVraoth 

A-la'moth,  O. 
Al'ci-mus 
Al'e-ma 
^-le'm^th 

Al'e-meth,  P.  T. 
Al-e^-iin'der 
Al-ey-an'dri-a  f 

Al-evan-dri'9,  0.  C. 
Al-ex-an'dri-^ns 
A-li'3h 
A-li'9n 
'  Al'i-an,  T. 
Al'l9ra 
Al'lon 

Al'Ign  Bach'uth 
Al-mo'daJ 
'  Al'm9-dad,  P. 
Al'mgn 

Al'm9n  Dib-l^-tha'jm 
AI'n9-th"£Ln 
A'loth 
Al'ph? 

Al-phoB'us,  or  -phe'us 
Al-ta-ne'us 
A-l-tas'chith 
A'lush  ' 
Al'v^h 
Al'v^n 
A'm?d 
A-mSd'ri-tha 
A-mad'st-thiis 
A'mal 
Am'9-lek 
Am'9,-Iek-Ttes  7 
_  A-mal'e-kites,  P.  C. 
A'm?im 
A'm?in 
Am'9-nft 

A-ma'na,  P.  T. 
Am-9-rl'ah 
Am-^  ri'as 
A-ma'sfi,  or  Am'^-sj  %  ■ 

Am'a-sa,  0. 

A-m"a's9,  P.Sm.C.T. 
A-inas'9-1 

Am-^-sa'i,  0.  P.  T. 
A-mash'a-I 

Am-9-sha'i,  O.  P.  T. 
Am-9-si'ah 
Am-^-the'is 
Am'a-this 
Am-a-zi'aih 
A-med'Mha 
A'mgn'  § 
A'ml 

A-min'j-d3.b 
A-mit'tai 

A-mit't?-i,  P. 
A-mTz'a-bad 
Am'mah 
Am-med'9-th^ 
Am'mi 
Am-njid'i-cii 
Am'mi-el 

Am-ml'el,  P. 


Am-rai'hud 
■  Am'mj-hud,  O.  T. 
Am-rain'9-dib 
Am-raln'fi-dib 
Am-mi-shad'd^-i 
.^m-miz'51-bad 
Am'm9n 
Am'mgn-ite 
Am'm9-ni-tes9 
Am'n9n 
A'ni9k 
A'mon 
Arn'9-rite 
A'ra9S 
A'moz 

Am-phip'9-lTs 
Am'plj-as 
Am'r^m 
Am'rrim-ites 
Am'r?i-phel 

Am-ra'phel,  0.  P. 
Am'zl 
A'nab 
An'9-el 
A'n^h 

An-j-ha'rjth 
An-a-i'a;h 
A'nak         ' 
An'^-ktm^ 
A-nam'me-lech 
An'fi-mTm 
_  A-na'mim,  P. 
A'nFin 
A-na'nl 
An-?-nl'9h 
An-a-ni'^8 
A-nan'i-el 
_  An-^-nVel,  0. 
A'nFith 
An'^-thoth 
An'drew 
An-dr9-ni'cus 
A'nem,  or  A'nen 
A'ner 
An'e-thoth-Tte  7 

A-neth'9-thite,  0.  P. 
T. 
An'e-toth-Tte 
A'ui-5m 
_  A-nI'?im,  T. 
A'nim 
An'n^ 
An'ii?-as 
An'nas 
An-nii'ys 
_  An'ny-us,  C. 
A'n9s 

An'tj-chrlst 
An-ti-lib'9-niis 
An-ti-9-clii'? 
Xn'ti-uqk 
An-ti-o'chi-an^ 
An-ti'9-'chis 
An-ti'o-£hu3 
An'tj-pd.s 
An-tip'^-ler 


An-tip'9-trTs 

An-to'nj-9 

An-t9-thl'J9h 

An-toth'i-jah,  P. 
An't9th-ite 
A 'nub 
A'nus 
^-pa'me 
A-p61'le'9 
A  -ph'ir 's  fic  h-i  tes 
A-pha-r's^th-chites 
.^-phar'sjtes" 
A'phek 
A-phe'kgh 
'  Aph'e-kah,  P. 
A-pher'e-m? 
A-ph€r'r^ 
A-phi'^h 
A'phik 
Aph'r^h 
Aph'se^ 
Ap-9l-lo'nj-9 
Ap-9Ulo'ni-us 
Ap-ol-loph'^-nea 
A-p51'l9S 
A-pol'ly-on 
Ji-poVyQTt 
Ap'p9-im 

Ap-pi'im,/*.  T. 
Ap'phj-Fi  (affe-a) 
Ap'phus  (d/'fiis) 
Ap'pi-i  Fo'ruih 
Aq'uj-la 
Ar 
a'tfi 
A'rab 

Ar'?b,  P.  Sm. 
Ar'?i-h'4h 
Ar-&-b?t-tha'ne   (-hatk- 

thd'vc) 
Ar-^-b^t-tl'ne  || 

Ar-a-baf'ti-ne,   C.  0. 
Sm.  T.  W. 
A-ra'bj-^ 
A-i"a'bi-?n 
A'rad 
Ar'^-dus 
A'rfih 
A'rgm 

A'r?m-i-tess 
A'ram-Na-hfi-ra'jm 
A'ram-Zo'bijh 
A 'ran 
Ar'9-rat 
Ar'a-rath 
A-ra'thG§ 
A-rau'nah 

Ar-9-u'n?thj  P. 
Ar'bg,  07- Ar'b^h 
Ar'bFith-lte 
Ar-bat'tjs 
Ar-bS'la,  in  Syria, 
A  r' bite 
Ar-bo'n^i 
Ar-c  he-la 'us 
Ar'che-vites 


*  jSbi'el.  —  This  is  the  common  pronunciation  of  the  word  as  a  Christian  name. 

t  Alexan'dria.  —  See  the  note  on  this  word  in  the  Vocabulary  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Name-. 

\  Ama'sa,  .or  Am'asa.  —  In  most  of  the  editions  of  Walker's  Key,  this  word  is 
placed  in  the  Initial  Vocabulary  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  Ama'sa;  but  in 
the  Tcrminational  Vocabulary,  in  the  different  editions,  it  has  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, Am'aaa.  The  latter  is  the  pronunciation  which,  at  least  in  this  country, 
IS  usually  given  to  the  word  as  a  Christian  name. 


$  Amen.  —  The  only  simple  word  in  the  language  which  has  necessarily  two  suc- 
cessive accents.  —  Walker.     See  Amen  in  the  Dictionary. 

II  Arabatti'ne.  —  The  accentuation  of  this  word  on  the  antepenultimate  by  Walker 
and  other  orthoepists  is  contrary  to  ail  analogy.  The  penultimate  vowel  in  Greek 
derivatives  of  this  class  ending  in  ane,  ene,  and  ine,  is  always  long.  The  marginal 
reading  of  modern  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  in  I  Mace.  v.  3,  Akrabattine^  gives 
the  name  in  a  more  correct  form. 
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Ai--chip'pua 
Arcli'Ites  ' 
4rc-tii'rus 
Ard 

Ar'diith 
Ard'ites 
Ar'd9n 
A-re'Ii 
A-r6'lites 
Xr-e-op'a-gite 
Ar-e-Sp'fi-gus 
A're§ 

Ar'e-tas,  O.  P.  * 
A-re'tjs,    C.  Sm.  T. 
TV. 
A-re'iis- 
A-ri-?-ra'th5s 
Ar'gSb 
A-rid'ft-l 
A-rld'et-tlia 

A'ri-el 

Ar-j-riifi-thfe'9, 07--th5'a 

A'rj-och 

A-rls'g-l 

Ar-js-tkr'chus 

Ar-(s-t9-bu'lus 

Arlc'ites 

Ar-m^i-ged'dpn 

Ar-me'nj-si 

Ar-mo'ni 

Ar'n? 

Ar'nan 

Ar'non 

A'rpd 

Ar'9-di 

_  A-ro'di,  O.  P.  T. 

A'rgd-Ites 

Ar'9-er 

A-ro'er,  P.  T, 
Ar'g-er-'ite,  or 
j^-ro'er-tte  7 
A'rpni 

Ar'pad,  or  Ar'phad 
Ar-phax'^d 
Ar's^-ce^ 
Ar'sfi-reth 
Ar-t^y-erx'g^ 
Ar'te-m^s 
Ar'y-boih 
A-rii'm^h 

Ar'u-inah,  P. 
Ar'vad 
Ar'vfid-Ites 
Ar'zri 
a's^ 

As-9-di'^a 
As'5t-el 
As'9-hel 

A-sa'hel,  O.  P. 
As-^-lii'^h 
As-^-I'^h 
As'j-ji^. 
A'sapli 
A-sar'?-el 
A-sar'^-el 
As'a-r^Sl,  P. 
As-j-re'el,  0.  T. 
As-Fi-re'lfih 
As-biiz'?-reth 
As'c^-lSn 
A-se'^is 
-  ^-seb-e-bi'? 
As-e-bl'51 
As'e-nath 
A'ser 
-/ik-se'rer 
Asli-9-bl'Fih 
A'sh^n 
Asli'be-?i 

AsJi-be'ai,  P. 
Asii'bel 
Ash'bel-ites 
Asfi'die-naz 
Ash'flod 
Ash'dod-ites 
Ash'doth-itea 
Ash'd9th  Pi^'g^li 
Asli'er 
Ash'er-ites 
Ash'i'-ma 
As]i'ke-16n 
Ash'ke-nSz 
Ash'nFih 
Ash'pe-nSz 
Ash'rj-el 
Ash'tfi-rotli 
Ash' te-m  oil 
Ash'te-rjith-ite  7 
Asli-ter'^th-ite,  P.T. 


Ash't9-reth 

Ash'ur 

Ash'ur-ites 

Ash'vath 

■A'sj-ri  (a'slie-q.) 

As-(-bi'9s 

A'si-el 
A-si'el,  P. 

As'i-phri 

As'ke-lon 

As'in^-dai,  Milton. 

As'm^-vetJi 

As-m9-de'u9 

As-rao-ne'^n^,    Jose- 
phus. 

As'nrih 

As-n^p'per 

A-s5'chis,  Joseplnis. 

A's9m 

As'pa-th^ 

As'pliFir 

As -pilar' ^-sus 

As'i-j-el 

As'ri-el-ites  7 

As-sfi-bl'^s 

As-sal'i-moth 

As-s9,-nl'ris 

As-s^-re'mpth 

As'shur 

As-sliQ'rim 

As-ai-de'rtn^ 

As'sir 

As'sos 

As-sy-e'rug 

As'sur 

As-syr'j-fi 

As-syr'i-9,n 

As't?i-roth 

As'tatli 

As-ty'9-ge^ 

A-sup'pim 

^^-syn'crj-tus 

A 'tad 

At'a-ra.Ii 

A-fir'gFi-tis 

At'^-rotli 

At'^-rotli-A'dar 

At'9-rotii-Ad'dfir 

A'ter 

At-e-re-zi'9S 

A'tliach 

Ath-a-i'&h 

Ath-^-li'fih 

Ath-3-rl'fig 

A-tlie'ni-aiis 

Ath-e-n6'bi-us 

Ath'ens 

Atli'lai 

4tli-la'i,  P. 
At'i-pha 
At'roth' 
At't^i 

At'tfi^i,  P. 
At-tfi-li'a 
At't^-liis 
At-thar'3-te§ 
Au'gi-a 
Au-gus'tus 
Au-ra'nys 
Aii-te'^s 
_  Xu'te^s,  C. 
a'v? 
Av'^-rSn 
Av'fi-r6n 
A'ven 
AVim 
A'vini^ 
A'vites 
A'vith 
Az'a-el 
Az-gi-e'lya 
A'zah 
A'z^I 
Az-a-Ii'fih 
Az-^-nl'^li 
A-za'plii-on 
Az'^-r?i 
A-zar'a-el 
A-za,'re-e] 

Az'?i-r5al,  O.  P. 

Az-a-re'el,  T. 
Az-g-ri'^h* 
Az-a-ri'as 
A'zaz 
A-za'zel,  Milton ;  also 

Lev.  xvi.  9,  marg. 
Az-a-zi'ah 
Az-baz'^-reth 
Az'byk 
A-ze'kah 
I'zel 


A'zem 

Bg-lSls'^-mua 

Bel'ma-Tm 

Az-e  phu'rjtll 

Bfil-nu'us 

Bbl'men 

4-ze'tjs 
Az'gad 

Bril-tha'sjr 

Bel-sb'az'z^ir 

Ba'm^h 

Bel-te-shaz'z&r 

A-zi'si 

BS'inpth 

B6n 

A-zI'e-I 
A'zi-el 

Ba'mqth  Ba'al 
BSn 

Be-na'i^h  (he-nWm) 
Ben-fi-i'tih',  P.    ' 

A-zi'el,  P. 

BSn-j-i'js 

Ben-am'mi 

A-zi'z^" 

Ba'nl 

Ben-5b'e-i-ak 

Az'm^-veth 

Ba'njd 

Ben-e-ja'a-kan 
B5n'ba-dad 

Az-ma.'veth,  P. 
Az'mon 
Az'noth  Ta'bgr 

Bfin-na'iii 

Ban'nus 
Ban'u-as 

Ben-ha'djid,  P.  T. 
Ben-ha'il 

A'zbr 

Bii-iab'b?8 

Ben-ha'iian 

A-zo'tus 

Bar'j-chel 

BSn'i-nu 

Az'ri-el 

Bj-ra'chel,  P. 

Ben-i'nu,  0.  T. 

Az'ri-kam 

Bai--a-chl'fi'h 

Ben'jj-min 
Ben'js-raito 
Be'no 

Az-ri'kiim,  T. 

Bir-a-clll'as 

A-zu'brih 

Ba'rak" 

Az'u-biih,  P. 

Bjr-hu'mltes 

Be-no'ni 

A'zur 

Bar'hu-mltes,  P. 

Ben-nu'i 

Az'i.i-r&ii 

B?-rI'jli 

Ben'ii-I,  C. 

Az'zFih 
Az'zEin 

Biv-je'sus 

Ben-zo'lletll 

Biir-jo'nj 

B5'on       ' 

Az'ziir 

Bar'kos 

Be'or 

Bar'nii-bjs 

Be'rj 

Ba-ro'dis 

BSl'j-£hilh 

B. 

Bar'sa-has 

Be-ra'cllah,  P.  T. 

Bir'ta-cHs 

Ber-a-chl'ah 

Bar-thol'p-mew 

Ber-a-f'ali ' 

Ba'jl,  or  Bel 
Ba'a-lah 

Bar-tj-mjE'us,  oj--mS'iis    Be're-a.'l  Mucc.  ix.  4. 

Ba'ruch 

Be-r5'9,  or  BR-roe'a,  2 

Bj-a'Iah,  P. 

Bjr-zgl'a-I 

JMacc.  xlii,  4,  i>3ci5. 

Ba'?I-ath 

Bjr-zll'la-i 

BSr-e-chi'iih 
Be'red 

Bj-a'lath,  P. 

Bas'j-16th 

Ba'al-ath  Bu'er 

Bas'c?i-ma 

Be'ri 

Ba'jl  BS'rjth  ' 

Ba'shfin,  or  BSs'san 

Be-ti'jh 

Ba'fi-le 

Ba'shfin  Ha'vjth  ja'jr 

Be-ri'Ites 

Ba'al  Gad 

Bash'e-matll 

B6'rites 

Ba'al  Ha'mon,  P.\ 

Bj-she'mjth,  P. 

Be'rith 

Ba'?l  Ham 'on,  C.  0 

Bas'i-lis 

Bei-hi'ce 

Sm.  W. 

Bas'ijth 

Ber'nice,  P. 

Ba'sil  Ha'njft,  P.\ 

Bas'msitll 

Be-ro'da'ch  Bal'a-dSn 

Ba'al  Han'an,  C.   0 

Bas'sj 

Ber'9-aiich    Biil'a- 

Sm.  W. 

Biis'tj-i 

dan,  P~. 

Ba'pil  Ha'z9r 

Bjth-rab'bira 

Be'roth 

Ba'?l  Her'rapn 

Bath'she-ha 

Ber'o-thai 

Ba'jl-I 

Bath-she'ba,  P.  T. 

Be'-io'thj-I,  P. 

Ba-a'll,  P. 

Bath'shu-a 

Be-ro'thai,  0.  T. 

Ba'iil-im 

Bath-shQ'?,  P. 

Be-r6'th?ll' 

Ba-a'ljm,  P. 

Bath-zach-a-n'iis 

Be'roth-ite 

Ba'ii-lts 

Bav'a  I " 

Ber-re'tho 

Ba'jl  Me'pn 

Bj-va'i,  P. 

Ber-ze'ius 

Ba'jl  Pe'jr 

Ba'vji,  0. 

Be'sai 

Ba'al  P«r'?-zim 

Baz'lith 

Bes-9-de'iah 

Ba'al  Pe-ra'zim,  P. 

Biiz'luth 

Bes-o-dei'ab,  T. 

Ba'jl  Shai'i-sha 

BS-a-li'jh 

Be-so-df-r'ah,  P. 

Ba'al  Sha-li'sha, 

Be'fi-loth 

Be'sor 

O.P. 

Be-a'l9th,  P.  T. 

Be'tah 

Ba'al  Ta'mjr 

Be'jn 

Bet'j-ne 

Ba'al  Ze'bub 

Beb'?-I 

Be'ten 

Ba'al  Ze'phjn 

Be-ba'I,  P. 

Beth-ab'j-i-ii 

Ba'fi-na 

BS'jher 

Beth'a-nath 

Ba'?-nih 

Be-ch6'r?th 

Beth-a'n?tb,  P. 

Bj-a'njh,  P.  T. 

Bich'p-rath,  P. 
Bec'ti-lSth 

Beth'j-noth 

Ba-5-ni'Eis 

Beth-a'npth,  P. 

Ba'j-rsi 

Be'dad 

BSth'Ei-ny 

Bj-a'rj,  P.  T. 

Bed-a-i'jll 

Beth-&r'!i-bih 

Ba'a-sha 

Be'd?n 

Beth'a-rim 

Ba-a'sh!i,  P.  T. 

Be-de'iah 

Beth-a'ram,  0.  P. 

Ba-9-se'iall,  or 

Bed-e-!'iih,  P. 

Betli-ar'bei 

Ba-j-si'ah 

Be-el-i'a-da 

Beth-a'veh 

Ba-a-sel'jh,  T. 

Be-el's?-rus 

Beth-az'mj-veth 

Ba'bel 

Be-el-teth'mus 

Beth-Fiz-ina'veth,  P. 

Ba'bi 

Be-el'ze-bub 

Beth-ba-^l-me'pn 

Bib'y-lon 

BeBl'ze-bub,  P. 

Beth-ba'rfih 

Bab-y-lo'ni-ans 

Be'er      ' 

Bcth'ba-Vah,  P. 

Bab-y-lo'njsil 

Be-e'rj 

Beth-bar'ah,  T. 

Ba'cfi 

Be-e'rjh,  or  Be'rah 

Beth' ba-si 

BSc'chi-de§ 

Be-er-e'llm 

Beth-bir'e-J 

Bac'chiis 

Be-er'e-lim,  T. 

Beth'cjr  ' 

Ba-ce'nor 

Be-e'rl 

Beth-da'gpn 

B^c-chu'rus 

Be-er-la-hai'r8i,  0.  T. 

Beth-dib-l?-tha'im 

Bach'rites 

Be-er-lj-ha'j-rol,    W. 

Beth-e'den 

Biinh'utll  Al'lon 
Ba%o 

C.  Sm. 

BSth'el  ' 

Be-e'l-9th 

Beth'el-ite 

B?-go'3S 

Be'e-roth,  P. 

B6th-6'mefc 

Bag'p-i 

Be-e'rijth-Ites 

Be'ther 

Ba-ha'rum-ite 

Be-er'she-ba 

Be-the?'dfi 

Bj-liu'mus 

Beer'sbe-ba,  0.  P 

Beth-e'zel 

Ba-hu'rira 

Be-er-she'b?,  T. 

Beth-ga'der 

Ba'jjth 

Be-6sh'te-r'ih 

B6th-ga'mul 

Bjk-bak'kar 

Be'he-moth    • 

Beth-hac'9'e-rem 
Beth-ha^r^n 

Bak'buk 

Be-he'moth,  P. 

Bak-buk-I'fih 

Be-hem'jth,  0. 

Beth-hog'lah 

Ba'laain  (fii'lam) 

Be'kjh 

Beth-ho'rpn 

Ba'lac 

Bel 

Betll-jesh'i-moth,  or 

Bal'a-d5n 

Be'la,  or  Be'ljll 

Beth-jes'i-moth 

Ba'lah 

Be'lj-Ites 

BSth-leb'ii-Sth 

Ba'lik 

Bel'e-mus 

B6th'le-Mm 

B&l'j-mo 

Be'lHl 

Bgth'le-hem  Eph'rj-tali 

Beth'le-hera-ite 
Beth'le-h^m  JQ'drih 
Beth-l6'm9n 
Beth-ma'?-chih 

Beth-nifi-a'clifih,  P. 
Beth -mar' Cfi-botli 
Beth-me'gn 
Betli-nim'r?h 
Beth-o'r9n 
Beth-pa'let 
BSth-paz'zez 
B6th-pe'9r  ' 
Beth'ph?i-g5  X 
Beth' phage,  P. 
B6th-pha"ge,  T. 
Beth'phe-let  " 

Beth-phe'let,  P.  T. 
Beth'rfi-ph& 

Beth-ra'pha,  P. 
Beth're-hob 

Beth-re'hgb,  O.  P.  T. 
B6tli-sa'i-d? 

B6tli-sai'da,  P.  T. 
Beth's9-mo8 
Beth'srin 
Beth'sh^n 
Beth-she'^n 
Beth'she-ingsh 

Beth-she'mesh,  T. 
Beth'shem-lte' 
Beth-shit'tFih 
Beth-su'r?i 
Beth-tap'pu-ah 
Be-thii'el 

Beth' ti -el,  C. 
Be'thul" 
Beth-y-ll'^ 
Beth'zyr 
Be -to 'li -us 
Bet-9-mas'them,  and 

Bet-9-nies'th5im 
Bet'9-nim 

Be-to'nim,  P. 
Be-u'lah 

Beu'i^h,  P.  T. 
Be'z?i 
Be-zal'e-el 
Bez'?i-leel,  P. 
Bez-9-le'el,  T. 
Be'zek 
Be'zer 
Be'zeth 
Bi'a-tas 
Bich'ri 
Bja'k^r 
Big'th?i 
Big'thati 
Bjg'th^-nei 
Big'va-i 

Big-va'I,  O.  P.  T. 
Bil'dad 
Bil'e-am 

Bl-le'am,  P. 
Bil'gah 

Bll'g?-! 

Bil-ga'i,  O.  P.  T. 
Bil'hfi,  or  Bil'hah 
Bil'han 
Bil'shan 
Bim'hal 
Bin'e-? 

Bl-n'e'a,  P. 
Bin'nu-i 

Bin-nu'z,  0.  P. 
Bir'shri 
BjT'z^-vith 

Bir-za'vith,  P.  T. 
Bish'lam 
Bj-thi'gh 
Bith'ron 
Bi-tJiyn'i-9 
Biz-joth'jah 
Biz'tha 
Blas'tus 
Bo-a-ner'^e§ 
Bo'^iz,  or  Bo'oz 
Boc'c?s 
Boch'e-rii 

]S9-£h6'ru,  P. 
Bo'chiin 
Bo'Iiah 
Bo'rith 
Bos'c?tth 
Bo'sor 
Bo^'9-ra 
Bos'j-fih 
Bo'zez 
Boz'k^th 
Boz'r9,h 
Buk'ki 
Byk-ki'&h 


Bui 

Bfi'nfih 
Bun'ni 
Buz 

Bu'zi 
Buz'ite 


c. 


Cab'b9n 

Ca'hul 

Cad'dis 

Ca'de? 

Ca'des  Bir'ne 

Ca'desh 

Cad'mi-el 

CcE'^fir 

Caes-9-re'fi  (cSs~) 

Cffis-ri-re'fi  Phj-lip'pi 

Ca'ia-phas  (fcd'ya-f&s) 

C^-I'9-plias,  O'. 
Cain 
Ca-i'n?in 

Cai'n^n,  P.  T. 
Ca'l?h 

Cal-9-m63'a-li3s 
Cal'col 
Cal-de'a 
Cal-de'an^ 
Cal-d5e§' 

Cal'dees,  O.  P. 
Ca'leb 

Ca'leb  EpI/ra-tah 
Cai'i-tas 
Cal-iis'the-ne^ 
Cal'neh 
Cai'ns 
Cal'phi 
Ca]'v9-ry 
Ca'mon 
Ca'nfi" 
Ca'ngaii  (Im'nqn)  $ 

Ca'ii?-?in,  0\ 
Ca'n^an-ites 
Can'^an-ites,  P.  C. 
Ca'nri-an-ites,  O. 
Ca'n^an-i-tess 
Ca'ngaii-i-tjsh 
Can'd^t-ce 
Cgn-da'ce,  T.  P. 

(10th  ed.) 
Can'dfice,  f  .(9th  ed.) 
Can'neh 
C?i-p6r'n9-uni 
Caph-ar-sal'^-mi;i 
Ca-phen'?i-tlij 
Ca-plii'r? 
Caph'tli9-rim 
Caph'tor 
Caph't9-rTm 
Capli't9-r]m§ 
Cap-ppi-do'ci-a  8 
Car-fi-ba'§i-on 
Car'cas 
CiLr'ciifi-mTs 
Car'che-mish 

Cfii'-che'mish,  P, 
Ca-re'^h 
Ca'ri-? 

Car-ma' ni-gins 
Car'me 
Car'mel 
C'Ar'mel-ite 
Car'mel-it-ess 
Car'rai" 
Car'mltes 
Car'nst-im 
Car'nj-on 
Car-pii^-sai'g-m^ 
Car'pus 
Cfir-she'n? 
C^-siph'i-gi 
Cas-i-phl'51,  T. 
Ca-sj-phi'a,  P. 
Cas'Ieu 
Cas'ly-him 

Cgs-lu'hjm,  0.  P.  T. 
Cas'ph^n,  or  Cas'ph9r 
Cas'pjs 
Cas't9r 

Ce'dron 

Cei'l^in  (sS'lan) 

Cel-9-syr'i-^' 

Cen'chre-fi 

Cen-3e-be'us 

Ce'ph^s 

Ce'ras 

Ce'^^r,  or  Cee'^^t 


*  At' etas.  —  This  word  should  certainly  be  accented  on  the  first  syllable.  The 
Greek  is  'Aptrctf,  in  the  New  Testament  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace. 
V.  8),  and  in  Strabo  (Lib.  xvi.  c.  4,  $  94). 

j  Ba'al  Ha'mon,  Ba'al  Ha'nan.  —  In  Hamon  Ooff,  Ilanan,  and  Ben-hanaUj  Walker 
gives  tbe  a  of  the  accented  syllable  the  long  sound. 

J  Bethphagc.  —  "This  word  is  generally  pronounced,  by  the  illiterate,  in  two 


syllables,   and  without    the  second  A,  as  if  written  Beth'page."  —  Wkltly.^. 
ft   Canaan.  —  "This  word  is  not  iinfrpnimntlv  nmn/iiinnd   ;«  *!,..««  ^,riini,i«,.   ,.,n-i 


$  Canaan.  —  "  This  word  is  not  unfrequently  pronounced  in  tbree  syllables,  with 
the  accent  on  the  second.  But  Milton,  who,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  has  introduced 
this  word  six  times,  has  constantly  made  it  two  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the 
first.  1  his  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  syllabication  and  accentuation  of  Isaac  and 
Balaam,  which  are  always  heard  in  two  syllables."  — Walker. 
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Cgs-gi-re'? 

Cfis-^i-re'^  Phi-lip'pl 

CE'tab 

J^lia'brjs 

J6ha'di-^s 

jeiiae're-aa 

j6lial-de'9n 
jeiiAl-dees' 

jEhal'dee?,  P. 
JOha'n^an,  or  Ca'n^an 
jCJha'njan-ite,  or 

Ca'n?an-ite 
JEJMn-nu-ng'ua 
jehar-9-afli'a-lar 

J6hlr'^-shim,  or  -sIm 
£3Iiar'£he-misli 
JdlVir'cua 
jGJia're-^ 
jCIhar'mjs 
jeiiar'r'i^n 
jeiiag'e-ba 
Jeiie'b^r 

^h6d-9r-la'p-nier 
.eiied-pr-lfi-o'mer, 
P.  T. 

jehercj-asS 
J0h61'Ij-jn3 

jehe'Io'd 
jeile'lyb 
jGhe-lQ'bsii 

£3he'inosh 
jeiie-na'Ft-niih 

jBlie-naa'nah,  P. 
jBhen'g-iii 

.Ciie'phjr  Hsi-Um'inp- 

naL 
jehe-phi'rjh 

jChe're-as 

jGJher'eth-iin^ 

J0her'eth-ites 

JBhe'ri'th,  or  ^he'rjsh 

jCIie'rub,  ciuj. 

jBJies'i-loTi 

jeiie'sed 

jBlie-sul'lpth 

J0he-t]ii'}m 

£;het-ti'im 

jeiiS'zib' 

jeiii'don 

jeiiil'e-ab 

J0hi-Ii'on 

jBhil'i-Sn,  P.  r. 
jShil'in^d 
£3]iim'ham 
.;ejiin'ne-retli,  or 

Cin'ne-reth 

Chln'ne-reth,  T. 
j6hTn'ne-roth,  or 

Cin'ne-rotli 

jBhis'leii 

jGhis-le'ii,  P. 
jEliTs'lpn 
jeiiis'lptliTa'bcir 

Chit'tjm,  T. 

jGlii'uu 

jeiilo'e 

jeho'b?i,  or  jehSb'gi-i 

J0h9-ra'sli5in 

jEhp-ra'zin 

^hp-ze'bj 
jEJhrIst 

jOJiub 

J0hu'z^ 

jCiiQ'shgui  Risli-9-tha'- 

im,  P. 
'     jGhush'an  Rish-n- 

tlia'im,   O.   W'.  T. 

C.  Sm.  SeeCushan. 
jChu'sI 
Cj->i"cj-?i  8 
Cin'ne-r6th,  or  -roth, 

Cis 

Ci's^i 

Cit'jm^ 

Cliu'd? 

Oiau'dj-a 

Ciau'di-us 

ClSin'^nt 

Cle-p -pa'tr^ 

Cle'o-phas 


Cle-o'pga,  O. 

Clo'e 

Clo'p^s 

Cni'diis  (nl'dus) 

Coel-g-sjr'i-a  fsSZ) 

Co'lj 

Col-ho'z?h 

Co'lj-us 

Co-lSs'se 

C9-Io8's(-5n^  {kQ-lSsh'e~ 

q.nz) 
Cp-ni'fili 
Con-9-ni'9h 
Co'gs 
Cor'be 
Co're ' 
C6r'|ntli 
CQ-rln'thi-ging 
Cp-rin'thus 
C9r-ii§'li-hs 
C5s 
Co'sFim 

caa'tha 

Coz 

C5z^bi 

Cra'te^ 

Cres'ceng 

Crete 

Cretes 

Cre't)-9n»j  (krS' sli§-anz) 

Cris'ptis 

Cush 

Cu'shjn 

Cu'sh?n  RisIi-51-tha'im 

Ctish'^n  Rish-H-tlik'- 
im,  T,     See  Chu- 
6  hail. 
Cu'sliI 
Cuth,  or  Cu'thah,  O.P. 

Oiith'^Ji,  W.  Sm. 
Cy'9-inon 
Cyp'rj-an? 
Cy'prus 

Cj-r'a-in?,  or  Cir'&-m?i 
Cy-re'ne 
Cy-rS'nj'-fiii 
Cy-re'nj-iia 
Cy'rus 


D. 


Dab^9-reli 

Dib'bri-sheth 

Dab 'e- rath. 

Da'brj-gt 

Dj-c6'bi 

Daid-de'us 

Da'ggn 

Dai'sin 

DaX-PL-l'^h 

D^tl-ma'tj-^  8 

D^l-ma-nu'tha 

Dal'phgn 

Dam'9-ris 

Dain-a-scene§' 

D^i-mas'cus 

Dan 

Dan'! -el 

Dan'ltes 

D^n-ja'Pin 

Dan'n?ih 

DapJi'ne 

Da'r^ 

Dar'd? 

Da'rj-^n 

D^-ri'us 

Dar'JtQQ 

Da'thjn 

Dath'e-ma 

Da'vid 

De'bjr 

DSb'p-r^i 

D6b'o-rah 

De-cap'p-lis 

De'dan 

D6d'a-nim 

De-da'nim,  P.  T. 
De-lia'vites 

De'h^-vites,  P.  T. 
De'kar 
D6l-9-i'sili 
Del'j-lah 

De-li'l?h,  P. 
Dg'lus 
De'in^s 
De-mS'trj-ua 
Dem'9-ph5n 
Det'be 
DSs'sa-u* 

Des'sau,  O,  Sm.  W. 
De-u'el 

Deu'el,  P. 

De'u-eL  C. 


DeQ-ter-Sn'g-niy 
Di-a'ria,  or  Dl^n'^ 

Dib'l^-iiii 

Djb-la'jm,  P.  T. 
Dtb'lsitii 
Dib-la-tha'jm 
Di'hpn 
Di'hpn  Gad 
Dib'rl 
Did'y-mus 
Dik'!?ih 
Dil'e-an 

Di-le'^n,  P. 

Di'le-an,  O.  Sm.  T. 
Dim'ngih 
Di'mpii 
Dj-nio'u^h 
Di'nfih 
Di'n^-ites 
Din'hti-b'ili 

Din-ha'b9h,  P.  T. 
Dl-9-ny"sj-5s  8 
Di-os-C9-rin'thi-us 
Di-ot're-phe§ 
Di'sJi^ii 
Di'ahSn 
Diz'et-hab 
Do'ciiS 
Dod'si-i 

Dg-da'i,  P.  T. 
Dod'gi-nini 

D(?-da'nini,  P.  T. 
Dod'gi-vah 

D9-da'v?h,  P.  T. 
Do'do 
Do'eg 
Doph'kah 
Dor 
Do'r? 
DBr'c^a 
Dp-ryin'e-nei 
Dp-sitli'e-us 
Do'th^-im,  or  Do'thjn 

D9-tha'jin,  T. 
Dru-sil'l^ 
Du'inah 
Du'ra 


E. 


E'^t-nEs 

5-a'nes,  0. 
K'bal     ' 
E'bed 
;^-b6d'me-leeh 

E'bed-lne'1e£h,  T. 
£b-en-e'zer 
E'ber 

jp-bl'gi-saph 
]P-br6'n^ih 
5-ca'nus 

jpc-bat'j-n?,  or  -ne 
^c-cle-^i-as'te^ 
Ec-cle-3i^s'ti-cus 
Ed 
E'dar 
^d-dl'as 
E'den 
E'der 
E'de^ 
Ed'n? 
E'dgm 
E'dgm-itea 
Ed're-i 
Eg'l^h 
Eg'la-lm 

gg-la'im,  T. 
EgM9n 
E'gypt 
§-Ayp'ti?n 
E'hi 
Fyhfid 
E'ker 
Ek're-bgl 
Ek'rgn 
Ek'rgn-ites 
E'la 
El'a-daii 

Ip-la'd^ih,  P.  T. 
E'lah 
E'lam 
E'lfim-ites 
El'a-s'ih 

lEl-la'siih,  0.  P.  T. 

E'lath 

:f:i-beth'el 
El'ci-^  8 
£l'da-ah 

^ll-da'sih,  P.  T. 
El'dad 
EMc-ad 
_  %-W^d,  P. 
E-le-a'l^h 


^  is'^-sau 

E-l?-a'8?ih,0.P.7'.C. 
E-le-a'zFir 
E-l^-ji-zu'rys 
El-e-lo'li?  I^'r^-el 

pl-elVhe,  T.' 
__  iP-Ie'lp-he,  P. 

K'leph 

5-leu'the-rus 

Jp-leu'za-i 

£l-eu-za'i,  C.  0.  Sm. 
W.     See  Eluzai. 
^l-ha'n^n 
i?/lr 
E-Ii'&b 
JE-li'M? 
Je-li'9-dah 

4:-ll'gi-dun 
E-li'ah 

e-Ii'?h-b5i 

E-ll'9-kIm 

5-li'?-li 

5-li'?ra 

5I-U-9-9-ni'?is 

Ip-ll'ja 

5-li'a-saph 

5-lI'^-siiib 

g-li'ft-sib 

.g-li'?i-sis 

]p-li'a-tlia,  or  -thah 

e-U'dgd 

E'li-el 

E-li-e'n^-i 

E-lj-e'zer 

:e-Ii'li9-b? 

Ei-i-hp-e'n^-i 

El-(-ho'reph 

.P-li'hu 

5-Ii/jah 

El'i-k? 

_  e-li'k^,  P.  7-. 

E'lim 

E-lim'e-lech 

E-lj-g-e'nFT-I,  P. 

E-Ji-<E'n&-i,     C.     O. 
T.  W. 
E-li-6'nFts 
El'j-plial 

^-li'ph^l,  P. 
5-lTph'a-Iat 
E-ITph'^-leh 
S-Ijph'a-16t 
£l'i-l)haz 

jp-ll'phaz,  P. 
jp-llph'e-ieh 
$-lipli'e-let 
?-lT§'9-beth 
EI-!-S(E'us,  or  -se'us 
5:-li'sha 
E-Ii'shah 

15-lish'9,-mg,  or  -mail 
fj-lTsh'a-phat 
E-lish'e-b? 
El-i-shfi'a 

e-ll'shii-3,  P. 

?-lish'u-9,  C. 
(l-lis'i-mus 
?-lI'u 
jp-ll'yd 
jp-liz'^-phan 
El-j-ze'us 
5-lI'ztir" 
El'ka-nah 

?l-ka'nah,  P.  T. 
El 'k9 -shite 
El'Ia-sar 

51-la'sar,  T. 

51-mo'dam,  0.  P.  r.f 

El'mp-dam,  C.Sm.^r. 
El'na-am 

pi-na'ara,  P. 
El'na-than 

?l-na'tlian,  P.  T. 
El'o-him 

5-l6'l 
E'lon 
E'Uin  Beth'ha-nan 

E'lon  Beth-ha'n^in, 
P. 
E'lon-itea 
E' 13  til 
El'pa-ai 

?I-pa'9l,  P.  r. 
EI' pa-let 

gl-pa'let,  P.  r. 
^l-jia'r^n 
El'te  keh 

jpi-te'keh,  P.  T. 
El'te-kon 

El-te'kpn,  P. 
El't9-iad 

^1-to'lad,  O.  P.  r 
E'lul 
5-lu'za-i 

El-u  za'i,  O. 


El-y-ma'ja 
El'y-maa 

jp-ly'nifiB,  P. 
El-y-ine'^n^ 
El'z?-l)ad 

gl-za'bad,  P. 
El'z^-phan 

Pl-za'phan,  P.  T. 
Ein-nian'y-61 
E'mini^ 
Em'm^-us 
Em'iner 
^pm'miir 
E'nam 
E'nan 
5-nas'i-bus 
En'dbr 
E'ne-as,  or  ./E'ne-aa 

5-ne'9S,  P.  T'. 
En-eg-la'jm 

JJn-gg'lfi-im,  O.  P. 
£n-e-in6s'sFtr 
.E-we'ni-us 
?n-gad'di 
"^n-gln'npn 
En'ge-di 

5n-g6d'l,  O. 

?n-ge'dl,  P.  r. 
5n-liad'dah 
4:n-hak'k9  re' 

5n-liak'k6re,  P. 
5n-ha'z9r 
]^n-nijsli'p9t 
E'n^cli  (g'npA) 
E'non,  or  iE'non 
E'ngs 
E'nosli 
jpn-riin'mgn 
jpn-ro'gel 
En'she-niesh 

^^lii-she'm^sh,  O.  P. 
T. 
^n-tap'pu-ah 
Ep'a-pliras 
^-paph-rp-dl'tus 
|5-pen'e-tus 
E'ph?li 
E'phfii 

E'pllfl-i,  P. 
E'pher 

E-phes-dam'mim 
]p-ph5'^j-9ng    {e-fe'%he- 

anz) 
Eph''e-sii8 
Eph'lVl 
Eph'pli?-tlia 
E'phrfi-Iin 
E'phrj  -jni-ite 
E'phra-in 
Eph'ra-tah 

5-piira'tFih,  P, 
Eph'ratJi 
Eph'rath-ite 
E'phron 
Ep-i-cu-re'an§ 
^l-plpli'a-ne^ 
fer 

E'ran 
K'rgn-ites 
^-ras'tys 
E'rech 
E'rl 
E'ritea 

^-^a'i^s  (e-id.'yqs) 
E-s?r-Jiaa'd9n 
E'saiT 
E'^ay 

Es-drfi-6'l9n,  or  -19m 
Es'dr^s 
Es-drelon 
Es'e-bon 
Jp-ae'bri-Ss 

Es-e-bri'gg,  O. 
E'sek 
Esh'ba-al 

:5sli-ba'9l,  P.  T. 
Esli'ban 
Esh'col 
E'slie-^n 

EslVe-^n,  0.  T. 
_J£;-shg'?n,  P. 
E'shek 

Esh'kfi-bn-ites? 
Esh'ta-ol" 
Esh'ta-ul-ites  7 

Esh'tau-lites,    O.  P. 
Sm.  T.  W. 
]gsh-tem'9-a 

Esh-te-ino'9,  P. 
Esh'te-moh 
Esh'toii 
Es'll ' 
E-so'r^ 
Es'rjl 
Es'r9in 
Est'h^-ol 


Ee'ther  {jSs'ter) 

E'tjiil 

E'tJiam 

E'thiin 

Eth'^-nTin 

Eth'ba-al 

_  :pth-ba'?I,  P.  T. 

E'ther 

E-thj-6'pi-Fi 

E-thj-o'pi-an 

Eth'ma 

Eth'nan 

Eth'ni 

Eu-bu'lus 

Eu-er'ge-te^ 

Eu'me-ne§ 

EQ'n^-tan 

Eii-ni'ce 

Eu'iiice,  Jones. 
Eu-6'di-as 
Eu'prt-tdr 
Eu-plira'tef 
Eu-p5l'e-nius 
EQ-rSc'ly-don 
Eu'ty-chus 
Eve 
E'vl 
E'vil  Me-ro'dach 

E'vjl  Mer'9-3ach,  P. 
£x'o-du9 
E'z^r 
Ez'ba-i 

gzba'I,  P. 
Ez'bon 
Ez-e-fhi'as 
£z-e-cl'as 
Ez-e-fcT'as 
J^-zg'kj-el 
E'zel 
E'zem 
E'zer 
Ez-e-ri'as 

E'zj-pn  Ga'ber,   or 

E'zi-9n-|e'ber 

Ez'i-9n,  P. 
Ez'nite  ' 

Ez'ra 
Ez'rg-liite 
Ez'n 
Ez'ril 
Ez'ron,  or  H6z'r9n 


F. 


Fe'ljx 

Fes'tus 

Fiir-tu-na'tus 


Gr. 


Ga'iil 

Ga'gsll 

Ga'ba 

GSb'a-el 

G&b'j-tlla 

Gab'bsii 

Gab'b^-th^ 

G&b'de? 

Ga'brj-as 

Ga'brj-el 

GSd 

G&d'^-r? 

Gad-a-rene^' 

G&d'j-reneg,  O.  P. 
Gid'des 
GSd'di 
G5d'di-el 

Gad-di'el,  P. 
Ga'dl 
Gad'Ites 
Ga'llam 
Ga'JVar 

Ga'ius  {gtl'ijits) 
G51'a-&d 
Ga'ISl 
GjJa'tj-a  8 
Gj-la'ti-finj  8 
GSl'e-ed 
Giil'gj-lii 

Gal-i-la;'9n,  or  -le'^n 
G&l'i-lee     . 
GSl'lim 
G&I'li-o 
Gim'a-el 
G^i-ma'l'i-el 
Gam'ma-dTm^ 
Ga'mul 
Git 
Ga'reb 
Gar'j-zim 
G'ir'mite 


Gash'mu 

Ga't^in 

Gslth 

Gitli  He'plier 

Gatli  Rlm'mpn 

Ga'za 

Gj-za'r? 

Ga'zath-Ites 

Ga'zer 

Ga-ze'r?i 

Ga'zez 

Caz'ites 

Ga'zltes,  P. 
G^z'zani 
^Je'ba 
^fe'bsii 
;Seber 
fie'biin 

jSed'dur 
j6!ed'e-'9ii 
£!e'der 
;Se-de'r?h 

iSed'e-rili,  P. 
;SSd'e-ratli-lte  7 

jSe-de'rath-Ite,0.  T. 

^Se-der'jth-ite,  P. 
Bid'e-ijte 
j&e-d5'r9th 

jSed'e-roth,  P. 
jSed-e-rotll-a'jm 

£ie-ha'zi 

;Ge-Ii6n'nj,  MiUon. 
jSel'i-loth 

£;e-IMotIi,  P. 
jSe-miil'lI 
jGSm-9-ri'ah 
J&e-n6s'?i-reth 

<?e-nes'3-r6tll,  P. 
^en'e-sTs 
^e-ne'zar 
jGen-ne'sar 
j6e«-ngs'3-ret 
;6ren-ne'us 
^gn'tile' 
jGe-iiu'batli 

feSn'u-batll,  T. 

9en'u-b&th,  P. 
jGe'9n 
jGe'r?i 
,Ge'r?li 
;Sc'rar 

j6er-ge-sene|' 
jGer'fe-sItes 
jGer'i-zim 

jSe-rlz'im,  O.  P. 

j&er'siioin,  or  -shon 

;Ger'sli9n-ite 

jGer'spn 

£re'shera 

jSe'shur 

jGesh'u-rl 

;Gesh'u-fit6s 

;6eth-sem'^-ne 

£ii'tller 

£ie-a'el 

j&en'el,  P. 

J6re'u-el,  C. 
j&e'zer  " 
jEez'rites 
jei'ah 
fiib'bar 
^Slb'be-tllon 
jGIb'e-a 
j&ib'e-ah 
^Ib'e-Sth 
j&ib'e-at]l-ite 
;6lb'e-on 
jGib'e-9n-ite 
eib'lltes 
fiid-dsl'tl 
£fid'del 
jSid'e-?!! 
j&id-e-o'nl 
^i'dom 
jei'liSn 

;&i-la'lSi-i,  P. 

j6il-Si-la'i,  O.  r. 
jGil'b9-j 

£iil-bo'?,  O.  P.  7". 
jSTl'e-iid 
^il'e-jd-ite 
j&Il'g&l 
^Si'loh 
;efi'l9-nite 
jSim'zo 
jKi'nath 
^in'ne-tllo 

j&jn-'ne'tllo,  P. 
j&Tn'ne-th5n 

J&in-iic'th9n,  P. 


*  Dea'sa-u.  —  The  Greek  is  Aeaaaov.    2.  Mace.  xiv.  16. 


t  Elmo'dam.  —  The  Greek  is  'EX^aiiJa/i.    Luke  iii.  28. 
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;Sir'ga-shTte 
jSir'jrj-slte 

jeil'tjh  H5'ph3r 
jSlt'ta-lm 

Sit-ta'jm,  P.  T. 
jGTt'tite 
jeit'tjth 
£H'z9-nite 
^Iz'rltes 
GnJ'dus  (nVdus) 
Go'ath 
Gob 
Gog 
Go'l^n 
G51'g9-thj 
Gp-li'jth 
Go'mer 

G9-raBr'r?h,  or -rha 
Gbr'gi-as" 
Gpr-ty'na,  C.  0.  Sm. 

Gor'ty-na,  W. 
Go'shen 
Gotli-o-IT'ris 
GQ-thSn'i-'el 
Go'zan 
Gra'ba 
Gre'ci'-a  8 
Gre'cj-^n  8 
Greece 
Greek 
Greek'ish 
Gud'g9-dih 

Gud-go'djh,  P. 
Gfl'ni 
Gu'nites 
Gur 
Gur-ba'9l 


H. 


Hgi-ba'i^h  {ka-hd'yalt) 

Ha-ba-JMi,  P. 
Hab'^k-kuic 

H?-bak'kuk,  O. 
Hab-a-zi-ni'^h 
Hiib'b^-cuc 
Ha'bcfr 
Hach-fi-li'^h 
Hacli'l-lali 
Hach'mo-ni 

flach-mo'nl,  T. 
Hacb'^mp-nite 
Ha^dad 
Hid-ad-e'zer 
Ha'dad  Rlm'mon 
Ha'd?r 
Had-Fir-5'zer 
Had'g-shali 

Ii?-da'sliEih,  P.  T. 
Hei-das's?h 
H?i-dat't9li 
Ha'did 
Had'ia-I 
Ha-do'r^m 
Ha'drach 
Ha' gab" 

Hag'fi-hg,  or  -bU-h 
Ha'gar 
Ha-g^r-ene^' 
Ha'gar-ite 
Hag'gKi-i 
Ha.g'fe-ri 
Hig'gi 
H^g-^i'ah 
Hag'^Ttes 
Hag'lith 
Ha'gi-^ 
Ha'I 

Hak'ka-tan 
Hak'koz 
Ha-ku'pha 

Hak'u-ph?,  P. 
Ha'Iah' 
Ha'lak 
Ha'li 

Hal-i-c?r-nas'su3 
Hal'iiul 
H^il-lo'esh,  or 

H^l-lo'hesh 
Ham 
Ha'man 

Ha'mgtli,  or  HS'mjth 
Ha'mFitli-Ite 
Ha'm^th  Zo'bfih 
Ham'i-tal 
H^m-mah-le'kpth 
Ham 'math 
U^m-med'^-th^ 
Ham'me-lech 
Hjm-mol'e^teth 


Ham'mpn 
Hain'mpth  Dor 
Ham '9 -nail 

H^-mo'nrih,  O.  T. 
Ha'm9n  GQg 
Ha'mbr 
Ha'mgth 
Ha-mu'el 

Ham'Li-el,  P.  C. 
Ha'mul 
Ha'mul-ites 
Ha-mu't?l 

Ham'u-tal,  P. 
H^-nSm'e-el 

Han'ri-inSel,  P. 
Ha'n^n 
H?i-nan'e-el 

Han'^-neel,  P. 
Han'3-nT 

H^-na'ni,  P.  T, 
HS-n-^-ni'gih 
Ha'ne? 
Han'i-el 

H?-rii'el,  P. 
Han'njh' 
Han'n?i-thon 
Han'nj-el 
Ha'npcli 
Ha'npcli-ites 
Ha' nun 
Haph-51-ra'im,  or 

Haph-ra'ira 
Ha'rfi 
Har'^-dali 
Ha'r^n 
Ha'rg-rite 
Hg-r-bo'ii? 
Har-b6'n?h 
Ha'reph 
Ha'reth 
Har-h9-I'ah 

Hfi-ra'iFih,  O. 
Hir'hjs 
Har'hur 
Ha'rim 
Ha'riph 
Har'ne-plier 

Har-nG'pher,  P.  7\ 
Ha'rod  '  ' 

Ha'rpd-ite 
Ha  r '9 -eh 

Hei-ro'eh,  P. 
Ha'rp-rlte 
Har'9  sheth 
Har'shri 
Ha' rum 
H^-rii'mftph 

Har'y-maph,  P. 
Ha-ru'phite 

Har'u-phite,  P. 
Ha'i'yz 
Has-Fi-di'ah 
HS-s-e-nu'^h 

Hfi-sen'y-ah,  C. 
H"ish-?i-bi'^h 
Hfi-shab'nah 
Hash-^b-nT'ah 
H^sh-bad'fi-na 
Ha' s  hem 
H^ish-mo'n^h 

Hish'm9-n"ah,  P. 
Ha'shyb 
Hai-shu'bah 
Ha'shum 
Ha-shQ'phFi 
Has'r^h 
Has-se-na'ah 
Has 's  hub 
H^-su'pha 
Ha'tach 
Ha'thath 
H^-ti'ph? 

Hat'j-ph?,  P.  T. 
Hat'i-t? 

H?-tl'ta,  O. 
H^t-ta'^-vih 
Hat'ti^con 
Hat' til 
Hat'tush 
Hau'ran 
Hav'i-lah 

Hfi-vil'^h,  P. 
Ha'vgth  Ja'jr 
Haz'a-el 

H^-z^'el,  P. 
H^-za'i^li  (fia-id'yah) 

Ha-zji-i'gh,'  P. 
Ha'zar  Ad'd?ir 
Ha'zar  E'nan 
Ha'zar  Gad'dah 
Ha'zFir  Hat'ti-con 
Ha'zar  Ma'veth 
Ha'zar  Shuf^'l 
Ha'zar  Su'sah 
Ha'zar  Su'sim 


H5z'9-z5n  Ta'm^r 
Ha'zel  Ijll-po'nl 
Hfi-ze'rim 

Hjiz'e-rim,  P. 
H^-ze'rijth 

Haz'e-rotli,  P. 
Haz'e-zon  Ta'm^r 
Ha'zi-el 

Hfi-zl'el,  P. 
Ha'zo 
Ha'zHr 
HSz'u-bah 
H^z'zu-rlm 
He'ber 
He'ber-ltes 
He'brew  (-br-ti) 
He'brew-6ss 
He'br9n 
He'brpn-ites 
Heg'9-I 

He-ga'i,  T. 
He'5"e 
He'l?i"h 
He'l^m 
Hel'bah 
Hel'bon 
Hel-chi'ah 
Hgl'SM 

Hel-da'r,  P. 
He'leb 
He'led 
He'lek 
He'lek-ites 
He'lem 
He'Ieph 
He'l?z 
He'll 
He-ll'?s 
He-li-9-do'rus 
Hel'ka-i 

Hel-ka'i,  P. 
Hel'k^th 

H61'kftth  Hdz'zu-rim 
Hel-kl'Fia 
He'lon 
He 'mam 
He'mfin 

He'm^th,  or  Ha'mrith 
Hem'dan 
Hen 
He'nfi 
Hen'fi-dad     ' 

He-na'dad,  P. 
He'n9ch 
He'pher 
He'.pher-ites 
Hgph'zj-bah 
Her'cu-le^ 
He're^ 
Hb'resh 
He'r'mris 
Her'me? 
Her-mo*'e-ne§i 
Her'mon 
Her'mon-ites 
Her'9d 
He-r6'di-9n§ 
He-ro'dj-as 
He-r6'di-on 
Hd'sed  ■ 
HSsh'bon 
Hesh'mon 
HSs'rgn,  or  Hez'rgn 
Hes'r9n-ites 
HSth 
Heth'lSn 
Hez'e-kl 
Hez-e-kl'rih 
He'zjr 
He'zi-3n 

Hez'i-Sn,  O.  P. 
Hez'r^-I 
Hez'ro 
Hez'ron 
H6z'r9n-ites 
Hid'da-T 

Hid-da'i,  P. 
Hid'de-k6i 
Hi'el  " 

Hi-e-rap'o-lis 
Hi-er'e-el 
Hi-er'e-moth 
Hi-er-j-e'lys 
Hi-er'mjs 
Hi-e-r5n'y-mus 
Hi-e-ru's^-lem 
Hi  g- ga' i9n  ( /ii^-^3'2/(m) 
Hi'len 
Hll-ki'ah 
Hil'lel 
Hln'n9ra 
Hi'rjh 
Hi'ram 
Hir-ca'nus 
Hiz-ki'?h 


Hiz-ki'jah 

Hit'tite ' 

Hi'vlte 

Ho'b?,  or  Ho'b?h 

Ho'bab 

H9-ba'i5ih 

Hod 

Hod-fi-i'^h 

H5d-9-vl'5ih 

Ho'desh 

H9-de'v^h 

H9-di'ah 

H9-dt'j9h 

Hog'l^ih 

Ho' ham 

HSl-9-fer'ne5 

Ho'l9n 

Ho'm^m,  or  He'm^m 

Hoph'ni 

Hoph'r^i 

Hor 

HSr-hFi-5id'g?id 

Ho'rjm 

Ho'reb 

Ho'rem 

Ho'ri 

Ho'rim? 

Hs'rite 

Hor'mah 

Hbr-9-na'im 

Hor'9-nite 

Ho'rfl-nite,  P. 
Ho's?,  or  Ho'sah 
Ho-se'?i  (kQ~zS''a) 
H5sh-9.-i'rih 
Hosh'g-mg 

H9-sha'm9,  P. 
H9-she'?i 
Ho'th^m 
Ho 'than 
Ho'thir 

Hu'kgk,  and  Huk'k9k 
Hul 

Hul'd^h 
Hum'taih 
Hu'phfim 
Hu'pham-ites 
Hup'p^h 
Hup' pi  m 
Hur 
Hu'rai 

Hu'ra-I,  P. 
Hfl'rara 
HQ'rl 
Hfi'shah 
Hii'shfii 

HQ'shMj  P- 
Hu'sh^m 
Hu'sh^th-ite 
Hu'shim 
Huz 
Hu'zoth 
Hiiz'zfib 
Hy-das'pe? 
Hy-me-iiffi'ys,  or  -ne'us 


I. 


Ib'har 
Ib'le-am 

Ib-le'^m,  P. 
Ib-ne'i^h 

Ib-nei'^ih,  T. 

Ib-ne-l'gh,  P. 
Ib-ni'j^h 
Ib'ri 
Ib'zan 
Ich'9-b9d 
"r-cha'b9d,  P. 
J-co'ni-um 
Id'a-lah 

I-da'l?ih,  P.  T. 
Id 'bash 
Id'do 
id'u-el 
id-u-mm'^,  or  -me'? 

I-dn-me'fi,  P. 
Id-u-mae'9n^,or-me'?n§ 
I'gal 

tg-d^-li'ah 
Ig'e-al 

_  I'-ge'al,  0.  P.,T. 
I'im 

fj-e-ab'9-rim 
J'jon 
Ik'kesh 
I'l&i" 

I-la'I,  P. 
Il-lyr'i-cGm 

Im'mah 

Im-fna.n'u-el 

im'mer 


Tm'ng,  or  Im'n^h 

Im'r^h 

tm'rl 

in'di-^ 

In'di-^n 

Sph-e-de'i^h 

Ipii-e-dei'gh,  T. 

Iph-e-de-l'^h,  P. 
ir        "     " 
I'ra 
I'rad 
I'ram 
Vn 

1-rl'ja.h 
tr'n?-h3,sh 

Ir-na'hash,  P.  T. 

Ir'pe-el 
Kr'peel   P. 
|r-pe'el,  T. 

Jr^she'mesh 
Ir'ehe-mSsh,  O.  P. 

I'ru 

T'^riac  (z'lak) 

I-sa'ifih  (i-z&'yah') 

is'c^h 

|s-car'i-9t 

is'da-el 

Ish'b^h 

tsh'bak 

Tsh'bl  Be'n9b 

Ish'bo-sheth 
Ish-bo'sheth,  T. 

I'shT 

I-shi'^h 

I-shi'j^h 

Ish'm? 

Ish'ma-el 

Ish'mfi-el-ites 

Ish-ma-i'gh 
Tsh-ma'i?h,  7'. 

ish'me-el-ites 

ish'me-rai 
Ish-me-ra'i,  P. 

I'shod    ' 

ish'pan 

Ish'tob 

ish'y-ah 

Ish'y-ai 

Ish'u-i 

Is-mai-chi'jh 

Is'm^-el 

Is-ma-i'ah 

Is'pgh 

lij'ra-el 

I^'rfi-el-ite 

I^'rg-el-i-tish 

is'sa-char 

Is-siil^ah 

Is-tal-c5'ru3 

is'ti-ah 

Is'y-i 

Is'u-ites 

J-tal'ian 

It'9-ly 

ith'a-I,  or  Tt'ta-I 

I-tha'J,  P. 
ith'9-mar 

I-tha'mar,  P. 
itli'i-el 

I-tlii'el,  P. 
Ttli'mnh 
Ith'nan 
Ith'ra 
Ith'ran 
Ith're-am 
Ith'rite 
It'tfih  Ka'zjn 
It'ta-i 

!t-ta'i,  P. 
It-y-rffi'9,  or  -re'g. 
I'vgih 
Iz'e-har 
Iz'e-h^r-ites  7 
Iz'har 
Iz'hrir-ites 
Iz-ra-hi'?ih 
lz'r?-hite 
Iz're-el 
Iz'ri 


J- 


Ja'9,-kS.n 

Jaa'kgn,  P, 
J^-Sk'p-baili 

J^a-ko'beih,  P. 
Jfi-a'la,  or  -lall 

Jaa']?,  P. 
J^-a'l^m 

Jaa'lam,  P. 
Ja'pi-nai 

Ja-?-na'i,  P. 


Jji-a'n^i,  C.  T. 

Jsi-ar-e-Sr'e-gim 
Ja'?-s4u 

J^-a's^u,   T. 

Jaa'sa.u,  P. 
J^-a'sj-el 
J^-Sz-^-nl'fih 

Jaa-z9-ni'ah,  P. 
Jfi-a'zer 

Jaa'zer,  P. 
Ja-^-zi'?ih 
Jfi-a'zj-el 
Ja'bgl 
Jab'b9k 
Ja'besh 
Ja'bez 
Ja'bjn 
Jab'ne-el 

JSb'nggl,  0.  P. 
Jab'neh 
Ja'ch^n 
Ja'chin 
Ja'chin-ites 
Ja^C9b 
J^-cii'bus 
Ja'd? 
Jsi-da'u 
Jgid-du'? 
Ja'don 
Ja'el 
Ja'gur 

Jah  ■ 

Jsi-hai'e-lel 
Ja'hatli 
Ja'IiSz 
J^-ha'z? 
J^i-ha'z^h 
Ja-h^-zT'ph 
J?-ha'zi-eI 
Ja-h9-zi'el,  P. 
J^i-haz'i-el,  O.  T. 
Jah'da-i 

Jah-da'i,  P.  T. 
Jah'di-el 

J^h-di'el,  P. 
Jah'do      ' 
Jah'le-el 
Jah'leel,  0. 
Jah'leel,  P. 
Jah'Ie-el-ites  7 
Jah'mg-i 

Jph-ma'T,  P.  T. 
Jah'zfih 

Jah'zah,  P. 
Jah'ze-el 

Jah'zSel,  P. 
Jah'ze-el-Ites 
Jah'ze-rah 

Jah-ze'r?h,  P. 
Ja]i'zJ-el 

J&h-z'i'el,  P. 
Ja'jr 
Ja'j-rite 

Ja'i-rus,  and.  Jg-i'rus  * 
Ja'i-rus,  Stk.  T.  W. 
Jai'rus,  P. 

Ja-i'rys,   C.  O.  Trol- 
lope. 
Ja'kan 
Ja'keh 
Ja'kim 
Ja'l9n 
Jam'bre^ 
Jam'brl 
Jame§ 
Ja'mjn 
Ja'min-ites 
J5m'iech 
Jgm-ni'fi 
Jim'niteg 
Jan'nji 
Jan'nef 
J^i-no'^h 
Jg-no'Ii^h 
Ja'num 
Ja'pheth 
Jj-phi'?. 
Japh'let 
Japh'lR-ti 

jFipli-le'ti,  P.  T. 
Ja'pho 
Ja'r?h 
Ja'reb 
Ja'red 
JSr-e-si'^h 
Jar'h? 
Ja'rib 
Jar'j-mSth 
Jar'muth 
J?-ro'?h 
Jas'ri-el 
J  a' s  hen 
Ja'Bher 
J^-sho'be-am 
Ja-shg-be'^m,  P. 


J^-shSb'e^m,  O. 

Jash'yb 
Ja'shub,  P.  r. 

Jash'y-bi  Le'h^m 

J^sh'ub-ltes 

Ja'sj-el 
Jg-Bi'el,  P. 
Jas'i-el,  0. 

Ja's9n 

J^'Bu'bus 

Ja't9l 

Jath'ni-el 

Jat'tir 

Ja'v^in 

Ja'zfir 

Ja'zer  • 

Ja'zi'-el 

Ja'zjz 

Je'^-rim 
Je-a'rjm,  P. 

Je-at'e-rai 
Je-9-te-ra'i,  P- 

Je-ber-^-ghl'gh 

Je'bus 

Je-bii'sl 
Jeb'u-si,  P. 

Jeb'u-site 

Jec-^-ml'ali 

Jecli-9-Ii'fih 

Jech-9-ni'fis 

JSc-9-li'eih 

Jec-o-nl'^h 

Jec-9-ni'^s 

Je-da'igh 

Jed-9-i'?hj  P. 

Jed'du 

Je-de'i?h 

Je-de'ys 

Je-di'9-el 

J6d'i-dah 

Je-di'dah,  O. 
Jed-i-dl'^h 
Je'di-el 

Jgd'i-el,  O.  T. 
Jed'u-thun 

Je-du'thun,  T. 
Je-gMi 
Je-e'lus 
Je-e'zer 
Je-e'zer-ites 
Je'g^r  Sa-hFi-du'th^ 
Je-ha'le-el 

■je-Iia'l'e-el,  O. 
Je-ha'leei,  P. 
Je-hal'e-l6l 
Je-hj-le'le-el 

Je-lial'e-l6el,  P.  T, 
Jeh-de'igh 

'Jeh-dei'ah,  T. 
Jeh-de-i'ah,  P. 
Je-hez'e-kel 

Je-he-ze'kel,  P. 
Je-hi'gh 
Je-hi'el 
Je-hl'e-li 
.   Je-Jli-e'li,  P. 
Je-hiz-ki'^h 
Je-Ii6'&-dah 
Je-h9-ad'd?n 
Je-h6'^-h5z 
Je-ho'jsh 
Je-ho'iiai-nan 

'Je-h9-ha'nan,  T". 
Je-hp-han'an,  O, 
Je-hoj'Fi-chln 
Je-ho]'?-B? 
Je-hbi'ri-kim 
Je-hbiVi'ib 
Je-hon'9-dab 
Je-Ii8n'9-tliFin 
Je-hS'rgm 
J6-h9-shab'e-5th 
Je-hosh'a-phat 
Je-hSsh'e-bji 
Je-hosh'ii-? 
Je-ho'vah 
Je-h6'v?ih  Ji'reh 
Je-ho'vgh  Njs'si 
Je-ho'vah  Sha'l9m 
Je-ho'v^h  Sham'ni?th 
Je-ho'vph  Ts'id'k^-nu 
Je-hozVbad 
Je-hoz'a-dak 
Jg'hu 
Je-hub'b?h 
Je'hu-cal 

Je-hu'c^l,  O.  P.  T. 
Je'liud 
Je-hu'dl 
J6-hii-di'J9h 
Je'husli 
Je-I'el 
Je-kab'z?-el 
Jek-^-mS'^m 
Jek-a-mi'^h 


*  Ja'i-rus,  and  Ja-i'rus.  —  In  the  Apocrypha  (Esth.  xi.  2)  the  Greek  is  ^Jatpos, 
and  the  word  may  be  accented  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  in  the  New  Testament  it 


is  'laetpoij  and,  according  to  Walker's  rules  fov  pronunciation,  the  penultimate  must 
receive  the  accent. 
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Je-ku'thj-el 
Jeni'i-m^ 
J^~iui'm^,  0.  P.  T. 

Je-mu'?l 

'Jein'yel,  C.  T. 
Jeph'tli^li,  or  -tliie      ^ 
J^-phun'ue,  or -neh 
Je'rstii 
Je-rah'rae-el 

Jer'^Ji-mSel,  P. 

Jer-ali-m5'el,  71 
Je-rali'm^-el-ites  8 
Jer'e-chiis  ' 
Je'retT 
Jer'e-mai 
Jgr-e-ml'^li,  or 

J6'r-e-ml'38 
JSr'e-m(5th 
J€r'e-my 
Je-ri'eili 
JSr'i-bai 

Je'ri-el 

Je'-ri'el,  P.  T. 

J6r'i-ei,  O. 
Je-ri'j^h 

Jer'j-nioth 
Je'rj-otli 

J6r'i-6tli,  O.  P.  T. 
Jer-p-bo'^in 
Jer'9-Jiain 

Je-ro'li^m,  P.  T. 
Je-r'ub'bFi-^l 

Je-rub-ba'al,  P.  T. 
Je-rub'e-shetii,  or 
'  "Je-ru'b'be-slieth 

Je-rub-be'shetli,  P. 

Je-riib-esh'etli,  T. 
Jer'u-el 

Je-ru'el,  P.  T. 
Je-ru's^-iem 
Je-rit'sh?,  or 

Je-ru'sh^h 
Je-sa'iah 

Jes-51-i'ah,  P; 
Je-sha'i^li 
'jesli-^i'gh,     O.    P. 
Sm.  W. 
Jesh'^-na.h 

Je-sha'npth,  P.  T. 
Jesli-ar'e-lah 

Jgsh-^i-re'i^h,  P. 
Je-slieb'e-ab 
Je'slier 
Jesh'j-mon 
Je-sliish'j-i 

"J6sh-i-slia'l,  0.  P. 
Jesh-9-lx9-i'9h 
Jgsh'y-?,  or  -ah 
Jesh'y-run 
Je-si''^h 
Je-sim'j-el 
J€s'se 
Jes'sy-e 
Je'su 
J6s'u-I 
Jes'u-ites 
J  6s 'u -run 
JE^sys 
Je'tlier 
Je' the  til 
Jeth'igh 
Je'thro 
Je'tur 
Je'u-el 

Jea'el,  P. 
Je'ysh 
Jg'uz 
Jew 
Jew'ess 
Jew'jsh 
Jew'ry 
Jfiz-^i-nl'^h 
Jez'e-bel 
Je-z6'Ius 
Jg'zer  ' 
Je'zer-ites 
Je-zi'3h 
Je'z}-el 

Je-z'i'el,  P. 
Jez-lT'^li 
Jez'9-3-r 

Je-zo'&r,  P. 
Jez-r^i-hi'gih 
Jgz're-el 

Jez'r^el,  P. 
J6z'r^-el-ite  8 
Jez're-el-lt-ess 
Jib'ssirri 
Jid'l^ph 
Jiin'n^h 
Jim'nites 
Jiph't^h 
Jlph'thah-el 
Jo'^b 

Jd'^-£him 
J3'^-cIm 


Jo-^-da'iius 

Jo'ah 

Jo'ft-hSz 

Jp-a'hSz,  P.  r. 
Jo'^-kim 
Jv-a'ngin 
J9-an'nri 

J5'?i-rib 

Jo 'ash 

Jo'9-tiiain 

Jo-^-za.b'dus 

Job 

Jo'bab 

Joch'e-bed 

Jo'ed 
Jo'el 

Jp-e'l^h 

Jp-e'zer 

Jog'be-hah 

Jog'li 

JoMi? 

Jfl-ha'nsin 

J^-han'gn,  O.  P- 
Jp-han'nO^ 
John  (jffn) 
JiJi'Fid? 

Jp-i'fi-da,  P.  Sm. 
Jdi'9-Jcim 

Jo-i'9-kini,  P.  Sm. 
Jbi'^-rib 

Jp-i'^-rlb,  P.  Sm. 
Jok'de-am 

Jpk-de'^m,  P.  T. 
Jo'kini 
Jok'me-am 

Jgk-ine'^m,  P.  T. 
JBk'ne^m 

J^k-ne'^m,  P. 
Jok'sU^n 
J6k't?n 
Jok'the-el 

Jok'thSel,  P.  r. 
Jo'119 
Jon'?i-d5b 
Jo'iigh 
J6'n9,n 
Jo'nsis 
Jon'fi-than 
Jon'?i-thas 
Jo'iiPttii  E'lem  Re-cho'- 

kim 
Jop'P?)  or  Jop'pe 
Jo'r?i-i 

Jp-ra'i,  P. 
Jo'rah 
Jo'ram 
Jbr'dfin 
J  or' j -has 
Jor'j-bus 
Jo'riin 
Jor'kQ-Sra 

Jor-ko'siin,  P,  T. 
JSs'Vbad 
J5s'9-phat 
Jos-9-phi'^a 
Jo'se 
J5s'e-d§c 
Jos'e-degh 
Jo'§eph 
Jg-oe'phus 
Jo'ses 
J5sh'?-bad 
Jo'shiih 
J6sh'^-pli3,t 
Josh-^-vi'fih 
Jpsh-bek'fi-sh'ah 
Josh'u-3, 
Jp-si'^h 
Jp-si'gs 
Jos-i-bi'gh 
Jos-i-phi'?h 
Jot'bali 
Jot'bath 
Jot'bFi-thah 

Jpt-ba'th&h,  P. 
Jo'thain 
Joz'a-bad 
J5z'5t-char  ^ 

Jp-za'ch^r,  P. 
Joz'^-dalc 
Ju'bgl 
Ju'c^l 
Ju'd? 
Ju'd?i-i§im 
Ju-dffi'a,  or  Jy-de'^ 
Ja'd^h 
Ju'dfis 
Jude 
Ju  dith 
JQ'ei 
Ju'lj-? 
Ju'lj-iis 
Ju'nj-^ 
Ju'pi-ter 
Ju-sha.b'he-s€d 

Jus'tUB 

Jut't^ 


K. 


Kab'ze-el 
Ka'de^  ■ 

Ka'desh,  or  Ca'desh 
Ka'd^sh  Bar'iie-pi' 

Ka'desh  B^r-ii5'9, 
O.'P. 
Kad'iui-el 
Kad'm9n-itea 
Kstl'lM 

Ki?l-la'i,  P. 
Ka'n^h 
K?i-re'9h 
Kar'k^-^ 
Kar'kijr 
K'ir'n?i-im 

K^r-na'iin,  P.  T. 
Kar'tjh 
Kar'tan 
Kat't&th 
Ke'dfir 
Ked'e-mih 

Ke-de'm?h,  P. 
K6d'e-moth 

Ke-de'mpth,  P. 
Ke'desh 
Ke-hel'3-thah 

Ke-he-la'th^h,  P. 
Kei'l^h' 

Kel'l^h,  T. 
Ke-la'iah 

Ke-l^-i'^h,  P. 
Kel'j-t^ 

Ke-Ii't9,  P. 
Ke-inu'el 

Kem'y-el,  C.  T. 
Ke'n9,n 
Ke'n^th 
Ke'naz 
Ken'ez-ite 
Keii'ltes 

Ke'nltes,  P.  T. 
Ken'iz-zTtes 
Ker-en-hap'pugh 
Ke'ri-oth 

Ke-rl'9th,  P. 
Ke'ros 
Ke-tQ'r^h 
Ke-zl'a 
Ke'zjz 
Kib'rgth  H^t-ta'^i-vah 

Kib'rpth    H?t-taa'- 
v&h,  P. 
Kib'z^-im 

Kib-za'jm,  P.  T. 
Kid'rpn 

Ki'drpn,  P. 
Ki'n^h 
Kir 

Kjr-liar'^-seth 
Kir-liar'e-seth 
Krr'Ji?-resh 

Kjr-ha'resh,  P.  T. 
Kir'he-res  (-rSsh,  fT.) 

Kir-he'resh,  0.  P. 
Kjr'i-ath,_07*Kir'j?th 
Kir-|-?i-tha'im 
Kir-j-5th-i-a'ri-ua 
Klr'i-Sth 
Kir'j^th  A'im 
Kir'j?ith  Ar'bfi 
Kir'jalli  A'rjm 
Kir'j^th  Ba'91 
Kir'j?th  Hu'zoth 
Kir'jaith  Je'?i-riin 
Kir'j9th  Sftn'n?h 
Ki'r'jjth  SS'pher 
Kish 
Kish'i 
Kish'i-on 

Ki'shpn,  or  Ki'spn 
Kith'hsh 
Kit' roil 

Kl'trpn,  P. 
Kit'tim 
Ko'9 
Ko'h^th 
Ko'h^th-ites 
KoI-a-i'?h 
Ko'r^h 
Ko'r^ih-ltes 
Ko'r^th-Ites 
Ko're 
Kdr'hite 
Kdr'hites 
Koz 
Kush-a'ifth 

'KQ-sh^-rsih,  P. 


La'^-dah 
Laa'dgih,  P. 


La'^-dan 

L&-a'dFin,  T. 

Laa'dfin,  P. 
La^b^n 
Lab'^-iift 

L^-ba'ng,  T, 
LSij-e-de-nio'nj-gn^ 
La 'c  hi  eh 
Lfi-cu'm.is 
lia'd^u 
La'?l 
La'h^d 
L^-liai'rBi 

Lri-ha'j-ro'i,  P. 
Lali'mgra 
Lah'mT 
La'ish 
La'kum 
La'inech 
La-Sd-j-ce'g 
L?i-od-i~ce'9n^ 
Lap' [ -doth 
La-se'& 
La'sha 
Lj-sha'rpn 

Lash'a-ron,  P. 
Las'the-nes 
Lat'in  ■ 
Laz'^-rus 
Le'^h 
Le-an'nyth 
LSb'ii-nah 
LSb'fi-iipn 
Leb'g,-oth 

Le-ba'9th,  P.  T. 
Leb-bee'us,  or 

Leb-be'ys 
Le-bo'n^h 
Le'cah 
Le'h^-bim 

Le-ha'bjm,  P.  T. 
Le'lli 
Lem'y-el 
Le'sh'em 
Let'tu's 
Le-tu'shim 
Le-uni'mjin 
Le'vi 

Le-vi'fi-th^in 
Le'vis 
Le'vile 
Le-vit'i-cal 
Le-vit'i-cus 
Lib'fi-nus 
Lib'er-tine|i 
Lib'neih 
Lib'ni 
Lib'nites 
Lib'y-? 
Lib'y-?us 
LTk'hi 
Li'nus 
L9-ani'mi 
Lod 
Lod'e-bar 

Lp-de'b^r,  P.  T. 
Ld'is 
Lo  Ru'h^-mah 

Lo  Ru-ha'mah,  0.  P. 
T.' 
Lot 
Lo't^n 

Loth-^-sii'bys 
Lo'zpn 
LQ'bim 
Lfl'bjm^ 
La'cjis 
Lu'cj-fer 
Lu'c|-u8  8 
Lud 
J-ju'dim 
Lu'hith 
Luke 
Liiz 

Lyc-9-6'ni-^ 
Ly"ci-^  8 
LJd'd^ 
Lyd'j-a 
Lyd'i-cm§ 
Ly-sa'nj-as 
Ly"si-?s  (Vish'e-as)  8 
Ly-gim'?-£hua 
Lys'tr?, 


M. 


Ma'9-chah,  or  -cah 
Ma-a'ch^h,  P.  T. 

Ma-ach^-thlte 

M^i-aS'^i 

Ma-9-da'i,  O.  P. 

Ma-^-di'?h 

Mfi-a'l 

Ma-al'eh  A-crab'bjm 

Ma'a-ni 

Ma'9-rath 

Ma-^-se'i^h 


Ma-a-sel'^b,  T. 

Mei-as-e-i'^h,  O.  P. 
M^i-as'j-ai 
Ma-fi-si'9S 
Ma'gth 
Ma'^z 
Wa-fi-zi'^ih 
Alab'd^-i 
Mac'?i-I5n 

Mac-C9-bEe'us,  or-be'us 
Mac'cfi-b5e§ 
Ma^-e-do'nj-? 
Ma<;-e-do'ni-9n 
Mach'bj-nai 

fltach-ba'nfii,  T. 

Mach-b^-na'i,  P. 
Madi^be-nab 

M^h-be'n^h,  T. 
Ma'cHi 
Ma'chir 
Ma'cbir-Ttes 
Magli'm^s 
Macli-na-de'bai 

Macli-nri-de-ba'i,  P. 
Mjich-pii'lfih 

JVta^ii'pe-lah,  P, 
Ma'cryn 
Mad'^-i 

M^-da'I,  P.' 
M^-di'^-btin 
M^-dl'rih 
Ma'dj-fin 
Mrid-man'ngh 
Mad 'men 
Mgd-mS'ii^h 
Ma'dijn 
M^i-e'lys 
Mag'bish 
Mag'd^-lfi 
Mag-d^-le'ne 

Mag'd^-leiie,  P. 
Mag'dj-el 
Ma'ged 
M?i-|td'd6 
Ma'gog 

Ma'gpr  Mls'sji-bib 
Mag'pj-ash 

M?g-pi'9sh,  P. 
Ma'ha-lah 

M9-ha'I^,  P.  n 
Ma-ha-Ia'Je-el 

M^-hal'a-leel,  P.  T. 
Ma'h^i-lath 

Ma'h^-iath  Le-an'npth 
Ma'hsi-latli  Mas'chjl 
Ma-ha'le-el 
Ma'h^-li 
Ma-ha-na'im 
Ma'h?i-neh  Dan 

M&-ha'nehDan,0  T. 
Mfi-har'9-i 

Ma-h^i-ra'l,  O.  P. 
Ma'h?th 
Ma'h^-vlte 
M^-ha'zi-dth 
Ma'Jier-slial'91-Msh'- 
b^z 

M^-her'sha-lal-hash'- 
baz,  P. 
Mah'lah 
Mali'li 
Mah'lltes 
Mah'l^n 
Ma'liol 
Mgi-an'e-as 
Ma'kaz ' 
Ma'ked 
M^k-he'Ioth 

Mak'he-loth,  P. 
M  9k- ke' drill 

Mak'ke-dah,  P. 
Mak'tesh 
Mai '9 -£  hi 
Mai'^-chJ 
Mai'gli^m 
Mfil-chl'ah 
Mal'chi-el 

M?n-£hi'el,  P. 
Mal'ghi-el-ites  8 
Mal-5hi'j?h 
M9l-9lii'r?m 
Mal-chj-shu'Fi 

Mgil-^hish'u-?,  P, 
Mal'chys 
M5i-le'le-gl 
Mal'los 
Mal'Ip-thi 

Mal-15'thl,  P. 
Mal'luch 

M^-iiia'^ias  (ma-m&'yqs) 
Main'm^n 
Ma  m  -nj-t^-nai'my  a 
Mam're 
Mfi-mu'£lius 
Man'^-fin 

M^-na'en,  P.  T. 
Man'9-hath 

M^i-na'h^th,  P. 
M&-na'h?th-ites 


Man-fis-se'9B 

Mfi-nas'seh 

ftla-nas'se^ 

Ma-nas'eltes 

Ma'iieh 

Ma'ni 

Man'li-us 

M9.-no'?h 

Man'9-ali,  Milton. 
Ma'och 
Ma'pn 
Ma'pn-Ttea 
Ma'ra 
Ma'rfih 
Mar'a-lah 
Mar-ei-nath'3 

Mar-fin-a'th?,  P.  T. 
Mar 'c  us 
Mar-d^-che'ys 
M^-re'sh?,  or  -sh?ih 

Mar'e-shah,  P.  T. 
Mark 
Mar'i-s? 

Ma-ri's?,  0.  T. 
Mar'i-iiioth 
Mar'mpth 
Ma'rpth 
Mar'se-iia 

Mac'-se'li?,  T. 
Mar?'  Hill 
Mar'tliFi 
Ma'ry 
Mas'5-15th 
Mas'chjl 
Mas  it 
Ma'slial 
Ma-sI'9S 
Mas'mjn 
Mas'plia 
Mas're-kah 
Mas '3^ 
Mds's^h 
Mas-si'fis 
Math-ri-ni'^s 
Ma-tliu'sa-ljt 
Mat-th^-nl'js 
Ma'tred 
Ma'tri 
Mat'tjn 
Mat'tFi-nah 
Mat-ta-nl'?h 
Mat't^-th^ 
Mat't^-thah 
Mat-tKt-tliI'?s 
Mat-te-na'i 
Mat'tlistn 
Mat'that 
Mat-the'Igs 
Mat'thew  (math'thu) 
M^t-thi'jig 
Mat-ti-thi'^h 
Maz-i-ti'as 
Maz'za-roth 

Maz'-za'rgth,  0.  C. 
Me'gh 
Me-a'nl 
Me-a'r?h 
Me-bun'nai 
Mgch'e-rgith-ite 
Me3'a-b^ 
Me'dad 
Me'daii 
Med'e-bj 
Mede' 
Me'di-5 
Me'dj-^n 
Me-e'da 

Me-gid'do,  or  -d^n 
Me-het'?-beel 
Me-liet'^-bel 
Me-hi'da 
Me'hir 
Me-ho'lah 
Me-li61'ath-Tte 
Me-liQ'ja-el 
Me-hu'in^h 
Me-hu'nim 
Me-hfl'nimf 
Me-jar'kpn 
MSk'9-nah 

Me-ko'nah,  P.  T. 
M6l-Ml'9h 
Mel'ghi 
Mel-chi'^h 
Mel-^hi'?s 
Mgl'chi-el 
Mel-£lii§'e-dec 
Mel-cliiz'e-dSk 
Mgl-chi-slia'^ 

Mel-chish'u-?,  P. 
Me'le-ft 

Mel'e-?,  O. 

Me-lg'9,  C.  P.  Sm. 
T.  W, 
Me 'lech 
Meri-cQ 
MeJ'i-t^ 
Mel'zjir 
Mern'raj-ua 


MSm'phis 

Me-mu'c^n 

M6n'9.-bem 

Me-na'hem,  0.  P, 
Me'nftn 
Me'ne 
Men-e-la'ys 
Me-nes'theQs 
Me-5n'e-nTin 

Mu-9-ne''njm,  P. 
Me-on'9-thai 
M6pli'^-ath 

Me-plia'?th,  P.  T. 
Mc-phTb'9-sheth 
MS'r^b 
Mer-fi-r'^ii 

Me-ra'l9th  (me-ra'yQth) 
Me'r^iu 
Mer'gi-ri 

Me-ra'ri,  O.  P.  T, 
Mer'?- rites 
Mgr-g-tha'jm 
Mer-cu'rj-us 
MG'red 
Mer'e-moth 
Me'res 
Mer'i-bah    . 
Mer'i-bah  Ka'desh 
Me-rlb'bri-jl 

Mer-ib-ba'?l,  P.  T. 
Me-r6'd?Qh 

Mer'9-dach,  P, 
Me-ro'd^gli'Bal'g.-dan 
Me'rpm 
Me-r5n'9-thite 
MG'rSz 
My'ryth 
Mo'segh 
Me'sh^ 
Me'shagh 
Me'sheqh 
Me-sher-e-in  1 '^.h 
Me-shez'^-beel 
Me-sh£z'9-foel 
Me-shll'le-mith 
Me-shll'le-moth 
Me-sh5'b?b 
Me-shulM^m 
Me-sliul'le-metli 
Mes'9-b^-Ite 

Me-so'b^-Tle,  O.  P, 

Mes-9-ba'ite,  T. 
Me8-9-p9-ta'mj-si 
Mes-al'^ih 
Mes-sl'^s 
Me-te'rus 
Mi'theg  Am'm^h 
Meth'9-ar 
Me-thii's^-el 
Me-tliu'se-iah 
Me-u'njm 
Mgz'?-liab 

Me-za'hsib,  P. 
Mi'9-min 
Mlb'hgr 
Mib's^m 
Mib'z^ir 
Mi'c^ih 
Mi-ca'i?th  {-yah) 

Ml-c^-I'gh,  'p. 
Ml'^h^i 
Ml'ch9,-el 

IWl'ghacl,  P. 
Mi'ghcih 
Ml-gha'igh  (ml-ka'yqUi) 

Mi-ch^-i'?h,  P. 
Mi'ch^l 
Mi-che'9S 
Mich'm^s 
Migh'm^sh 
Mich'me-thah 
Mich'ri ' 
Mlch't^m 
MiS'djn 
Mid'i-jin 
Mjd'i-^in-ite 
Mid'j-^n-i-tjsh 
Mlg'd^-lel 

Mig-da'lel,  P. 
Mig'dal  Gad 
Mig'dpl 
Mig'rpn 
Mij'^-mln 

Mj-ja'min,  P. 
Mik'lpth  ' 
Mik-ne'igh 

Mik-nei'gh,  T. 

Mik-ne-i'gih,  P. 
Mil-a-la'l 

Mi-la'lsi-I,  P. 
Mil'cgih 
Mil'cgm 
Mi-le'tym 
Mi-le'tus 
Mll'lo  ■ 
M}-ni'^-min 
Min'ni 
Min'njth 
Miph'k^d 
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Mir'i-gm 

Mis'a-el 
Mis'g^b 

Mish'?i-el 
,  Mi'sh^-el,  O.  P. 

Ml-sha'el,  T. 
Mi'sh^l 
Mi'sham 
Mi'sh?-?! 

Mi-she'gl,  T. 
Mish'mgi 
Mjsh-mSn'n&h 
Mish'r^-ites 
Mis'pgr 
Mls'pe-reth 

Mj&^pe'reth,  T, 
Mis're-plio'th-ma'im 
Mis's9~bib 
Mith'c^h 
Mith'nite 
Ml  til' re-da  th 
Mith-rj-da'te? 
MTt-y-le'ne 
JVIi'zgr 
Miz'p^h 
Miz'peh 
Miz'r^-im 

Miz-ra'im,  P.  T. 
Miz'zafh 

Mna'sgn  (nd^sQn') 
Mo '3b 
Mo'gb-Ite 
Mo'3b-i-tess 
M6'?b-i-tisli 
Mo-j-di'^h 
Moch'miir 
Mo'djn 
Mo'eth 
Mai'3-dali 
.   M9-la'd?h,  P. 
Mo'lecli 

Mo'ir 

Mo'ljd 
Mo' loch 

M5iu''^is 

Mo-g-si'^s- 

Mo'rsis-tlilte 

Mor'de-cai 

Mo/reh 

M5r'eslj-eJh  G5tli 

M9-ri'9li 

Mp-se'rpth 

Mo'fes 

M^-sSl'ljm 

M^-sS'l^-mon 

M^z^ 

Mo^zgli 

MufVi^mi 

Mu'shl 

Mu'sliites 

MutU-ULb'bea 

Myn'dyB 

My'ra  ' 

My  "|i-^  8 


N. 


Na'grin 
Na'g-itfib 

Ng-a'mah,  P. 
Na'^-mgn 

N^-a'in^in,  P, 
Na'g-mgi-thite  7 

!E<9-a'm$-thite,  P. 
Na'9-mites 
Na'3-rah 

Naa'r^h,  P. 
Na'?~rai 

Na-^-ra'i,  P- 
Na'g-ran 

Kaa'r^n,  P- 
Na'51-i^th 

N^-a'nitli,  P. 
Ngt-aeli^on 

Naa'sh9n,  P. 
N?-5s's9n 
Na'5i-thu3 
Na'b^l 
NSb-^-rl'^s 
Nab-g-the'?!!^ 
Na'bgth-Ites 
Na'bBtli 

Nab-u-ch9-don'9-sbr 
Na'glion 
Na'chdr 
Na'dab 
Na-dab'?-th? 
Nag'|e 
Na-ha'l}-el 

'Na-h?-li'el,  P. 
Na'ha-iai 
Na-hdl'lgl 
Na'ha-lol 

N?-ha'I(?I,  P. 
Na'hgm 


Ng-ham'?-ni 

Na-h?-ma'nT,  P. 
Ngi-har'^-T 

Na-ha-va'I,  0.  P. 
Na-hg-ra'itn 
Na'li?-ri 
Na'hasU 
Na'hath 
Nah'bl 
Na'lior 
Nah' 911911 
Na'hum 
Na'j-diis 
Na'jn 
Na'i9th  (nahfQth) 

N^-i'9tli,  P. 
Ng-ne'gi 
Na'9-ini 

N?-6'nij,  P.  T. 
Na'phish 
N5ph'j-sl 
Naph'tg-li 
Naph'th^r 
Mpli'tu-liiin 
N^ir-cis'sys 
NSs'b^s 
Na'shgii 
Na'sjtli 
Na'sbr 
Na'th^in 
Ng-than'9-el 
Nath-gt-ni'^g 
Na'thgn  Me'legh 
Na'um 
Na've 
N^z-51-rene' 
Waz'^-reth. 
K^z'51-rite 

Ne-ap'(>-lis 

Neb'9-i 

Ne-ba'i,  r. 
Ne-ba'i9th  (ne-bd'ijQth) 
Ne-ba'joth 

Neb'3-jotli,  P. 
Ne-baiMgt 
Ne'bSt 
Ne'bo 

Neb-u-chgd-nez'z^ir 
Neb-u-cligd-rez'zgr 
Neb-u-sh5s'ban 
Neb-u~zar'a;-dan 

Neb-u-z^-ra'dgn,  P. 
Ne'cho 
Ne-co'd^in 
Ned-g-bi'^h 
Ne-e-ml'gs 
Ne|'i-noth 
Ne-hel'3-mit0 
Ne-lie-mT'ah 
Ne-he-ml^Fis 
JVe'hi-loth 
Ne'liym 
Ne-hash'^t? 
]Ve-htish'tgn 
N6'i-el 

Ne-i'el,  P. 
Ne'keb' 
Ne-kS'd? 

Nek'9-d?,  P. 
Ne-niu'el 
Ne-mQ'el-itea 
Ne'pheg 
We'phi 
Ne'phis 
Ne^phish 
Ne-phish'e-sim 
N6pli'tha-il 
Nepli'tiia-lim 
N6ph't9-kli 

Nepli-to'^li,  T. 
Ne-phu's(m 

Ne'reus 

Ne're -us,    O.  T.   W. 
Sm. 

Ne-ve'us,  P. 
Ner'g?! 

Ner''g3l  Sh?-re'zer 
JVe'ri 
We-rT'^li 
Ne-ri'jis 
Ne'ro 
Ne-tliS.n'e-eI 

iVSth'g-ngel,  P. 
Neth-a-ni'gh 
Nerh'i-iiim§ 
Ne-to'ph&h 
Ne-tSph'si-thi 
Ne-tSph'9-Uiite 
Ne-zl'gli 
Ne'zjb 
Nib'haz 
Nlb'shan 
NT-ca'n9r 
Nic-9-de'mii9 
Nic-9-la'i-t9rt§ 
Nic'9-199 


Ni-c3p'9-Ii9 

Nl'ger 

Nim'r^Ii 

NTrn'rim 

Nim'rQd 

Nim'shi 

Nln'?-ve 

Nln'e-veh 

Nin'e-vites 

Ni'sg'n 

Nis'rSch 

No,  or  No  A'ni9n 

No-g-di'^ii 

No'gh,  or  No'? 

N5b 

No'bgh 

NSd 

Na'dab 

No'e-b? 

No'g^i,  or  No'gali 

No'hgh 

Noni'g-dea 

N8n 

Noph  (nSf) 

No'ph?.!! 

Nu-me'ni-5g 

Nun,  the  father  of 

Joshua. 
Nym'phgs 


O. 


Cb;?-di'?h 

O-ba-di'sh,  P.  T. 
O'bjl 
Qb-di'si 
o'bed 

g'bed  11:^9111 
O'beth 
O'bil 
O'bptli 
6'£hi-el 
0^-i-de'lus 

Oc'rgn 

O'ded 

O-dol'lam 

6d-on-ar'fcc3 

eg 

o'h^d 
6'hel 
Ol'^-mSs 
Ol'i-vet 
01-9-fer'ne5 
O-lym'pris 
0-lyni'pi-u3 
6m-9-6'rus 
O'va-AX 
O-me'gg 
*  O-meg'3,  C 

6'me-ggLj  O.  iSm.  jT. 
Om'rl ' 
On 

O'n^m 
0'ii?n 

O-nes'i-mus 
6n-e-siph'9-rus 
0-nt'5i-re§ 
O-ni'aa 
O'lio 
O'nus 
O'pliel 
O'phi'r 
Opli'ni 
6ph'rsili 
O'reb 

O'ren,  or  O'rgtn 
0-ri'9n 
Or'n^n 
Or'pah 
6r-tli9-si'9S 
O-^a'ias  (g-zd^yas) 
6-§e'9. 
O-^e'^s 
g'^ee 
O'siie-? 

O-she'?,  O.  P. 
OtlVni 
Oth'ni-el 
0th-9-ni'&3 
Ox  . 
O'zem 
0-zi'5S 
6'zj-el 
Oz'ni 
Oz'nites 
O-zo'rgi 


P. 


Pa'^-rai 
P^-ca-tj-a'nj  8 
Pa'dan 
Pa'dan  A'rjm 
Pa'dan 


Pa'li-el 

P?-|l'?l,  0.  C. 

Pa'gi-el,  T. 
Pa'hjth  Mo'ab 
Pa'i 
Pa'ljl 

P51-?s-ti'n^ 
Pai'e8-tine 
Pal'Ju 

Fal'lu-IteS  7 
PSl'ti 
P&l'ti-el 

Pai-tl'?l,  P.  T. 
P&l'tlte 
P?im-phyl'i-3 
Pin'n^g 
Pa'pllgs 
Par'9-dise 
Pa'r^h 
Pa'ran 
Pir'bjr 
P?r-mSsh't3 
Par'me-nas 
Par'n^'ch 
Pa'rSsli 
P?r-BliSn'd?-tli? 

Par-sliiin-da'th?,  P. 
Par'thj-?n3 
Pgr'u-ah 

Pj-ru'9h,  P. 
P^ir-va'im 

Pat'vj-im,  C. 
Pa's^ch 
Pgs-dim'mira 
P^-se'ah 
Piah'ur 

Pa'shur,  P. 
P&t'Ei-t? 
Pa-the'us 
Plth'r9S 

Pa'thr^s,  P.  r. 
P^ith-ru'sim 
Pat'mps 
Pit'rg-bSs 
P^-tro'clus 
Pa'u 

Piu,  P. 
Plul 
Pau'lus 
Ped'?-hel 

Pe-da'hel,  O.  P. 
Ped'jll-ziir 

Pe-daU'zur,  0.  .r. 

Pe-dah'zyr,  P, 
Pe-da'i^li 

Pe-dii-i'jh,  O.  P. 
Pe'k?h 
Pek-?-hi'ah 
Pe'kpd 
Pel-si-i'jh 
Pel-j-ll'ah 
Pel-si-ti'?ll 
Pe'leg 
PS'let 
Pe'leth 
Pe'leth-Ites 
Pe-ll'as 
P«I'9-nite 
Pe-ni'el 
Pe-nin'n?h 
Pen-tap'9~lis 
Pe-nu'el 
P5'9r 
PSr'51-zTm 

Pe-ra'zim,  P. 
Pe'resh 
Pe'rez 
Pg'rez  t^z'z?,  or 

LTz'z^h 
PSr'gj 
Per'g^-mos 
Pe-ri'dj 
Per'iz-zites 
Per'me-nas,  or 

Far'me-naa 
Per-sep'9-lis 
Per'seus 
Per'si-^  8 
Per'sj-^n  8 
Per'sis 
Pe-rfl'd^ 
PS'ter 

Peth-?-hI'sih 
Pe'thbr 
Pe-thu'el 
Pe-ul'tliiii 

Pe-ul-tha'I,  p. 
Pha'?th  Mo'iib 
PhSc'j-retli 
Phai'sur 
Phal-dS'ius    (fql-da'- 

IJUS) 

Ph^-le'^B 
Pha'lec,  or 

Plia'Ieg 
Ph&l'lu  ■ 
Ph&l'ti 
PMl'ti-el 

Phjl-ti'el,  P. 


Phj-nu'?l 
PhM'?-cIm 
Plia'rash  (/1SV8) 

Pha'rj-6l>,  0. 
Pha'rash  HSph'rsi 
Pha'raoh  Ne'choh 
PMr-j-tho'ni* 
PliS'rgj 
Plia'rez 
Pha'rez-ites 
Phj-ri'r? 
Phar'i-see 
Plla'rosh 
Phar'pjr 
Pliar'zltea 
Pha'se-'4h 

Phj-se'jh,  0.  P.  r. 
Phgi-se'ljs 
Ph&s'i-r6n 
Phas's^-ron 
PhS'b? 
Phe-ni'ce 

Plie'njce,  P. 
Phe-ni"ci-ii  8 
Plier'e-sltes 
PhSr'p-zite 
PMb'e-seth 
Phi'ch9l 
PhIl-3-del-plii'gL 
Pltil-a-dSVplii-a 
Phj-l'ar'che^  ' 
Phi-le'inon 
Phl-le'tus 
Pilll'ip  ■ 
Phj-lip'pl 
Phj-lip'pi-rin§ 
Phi-lis'ti-j 
Pbi-lls'tjm 
Phi-lis'tjne 
Phi-loF9-gus 
PhIl-9-me't9r 
Phln'e-^s 
Phin'e-6s 
Phin'e-haa 
Phi'sp'n 
Phle'g9n 
Ph5'r9S 
Phr«'i-ii 
Phry|'j-iin 
Phuif 
Phu'rfih 
Phu'rjm 
Phut 
Phu'v^h 
Phy-*Sl'ltis 
Phy'spn 
Pib'e-sgth,  or^ 

Pl-be'seth 
Pi-h^-hi'r9th 
Pi'Isite 
Pil'dash 
Pll'e-llj 
Pj-le'ger 
Pjl-ne'ser 
Pll'tji 

Pil-ta'I,  P. 
Pi'ngn 
Pl'rii 
Pi'ram 
Pir'?i-t]i3n 
Pii-'?-tli9n-ite  7 
Pi^'gah 
Pl-sld'i-si 
Pi's9n 
Pis'p^ih 
Pi'thgra 
Pl'thgn 
Ple'ia-des 

PIei'»-de?,  T. 
PSch'e-reth 
Pof'luk 

Pon'ti-us  Pl'lgite  8 
Pon'tus 
Por's-'thj 

Pp-ra'thj,  P. 
Pb'r'cj-iis  8 
Pos-i-do'nj-us 
Pot'i-phjr 
P9-tiph'e-rali 

P6t-i-plle'riih,  T. 
Prls'c^ 
Pris-cil'I^t 
Proch'9-rus 
Ptof-e-nia'is  (tdl-) 
Ptol'e-mee  (tdl-) 
PtSl-e-me'us  (tut-) 
Pa'?,  or  Pii'jh 
Pub'li-us 
Pu'den^ 
Pu'hites 
Pul 

Pu'nltes 
Pu'npn 

PUr,  or  Pu'rim 
Put 

Pu-te'g-li 
Pu'ti-el 

Ptf-ti'el,  P. 


Q. 


Ciulu'tgs  Mern'mj-us 


R. 


Ka'^-m'dh 

Raa'm^ih,  P. 
Ra-^-mi'gh 
Rg-am'ses 
Rab'b^h 
Rab'b^th 
Rab'bi 
Rab'bjth 
R9,b-b6'nl 
Rab'mag 
Rab's?-ce§ 
Rab's^-ris 
Rab'sh?-keh 
Ra'c^i,  or  Ra'ch^, 
Ra'chab 
Ra'chal 
Ra'chel 
Rad'd^-I 

Rgd-da'i,  P. 
Ra'giu 
Ra'Jeg 
Rj-gu'el 
Ra'liab 
Ra'liam 
Ra'hel 
Ra'kem 
Rak'kgth 
Rak'k9n 
Ram 
Ra'mg,  or 

Ra'm^ih 
Ra'mgth 
Ra-mgtli-a'jm 
R5rn'g-thgm 
Ra'mgth-ite 
Ra'injth  Le'hi 
Ra'm^th  Miz'peh 
Rg-me'se^ 

R9,-mes'e^,  O. 

Ram'e-3e9,  P,  T, 
R9-mi'5t'li 
Ra'in9tli 

Ra'mgtli  j&il'e-ad 
Ra'ph? 
Ra'pha-el 

Ra'ph'ael,  C. 
Raph'?-im 

Ra'plig-im,  O. 
Ra'phgn 
Ra'phy 

Ras'se^,  orRaa'sis 
Rath'u-mus 

Rfi-thu'inus,  O. 
Ra'zis 
Re-^i-l'^,  or  -^h 

Re-a'i?h,  T. 
Re'b? 
Re-bec'ca 
Re-bek'gh 
Re'cliab 
Re'chab-ites  7 
Re'ch^h 
Re-el-a'i?h 
Re-el'i-us 
Ree-sa'ijia 
Re'gem 

Re-lem'me-lech 
Rg-ng-bl'^ii 
Re'hob 
Re-li9-b6'jm 

Re-h5b'9-?m,  0. 
Re-]io'b9th 

Re'li9-both,  T. 
Re'liLi,  or  Re'y 
Re '1mm 
Re'i" 

Rti'kem 
Rem-Vli'gh 
Re'meth 
Rem'm9n  ■ 

Rem'm9n  M6th'9-ar 

Rem'mgn  Me-tho'ar, 
P.  T. 
Rem'pli^n 
Re'ph9-el 

Re-pIiK'el,  P. 
Re 'p  hah 
R6ph-9-i'9h 

Re-pha'igh,  T. 
Reph'9-im 

Re-pha'im,  P.  T. 
Reph'a-Tm§ 
Reph'i-dim 

Re-pbi'djm,  P. 

R?-phId'ira,  T. 
Re'sen 
Re'sheph 


Re'y 

Re(i,  P. 
Rett'ben 
Re(i'ben-Ites 
Re-u'el 

Refl'^l,  P. 
Reii'm^h 
Re'zeph 
Re-zi'gi 
RS'zin 
Re'z9n 
Rhe'gj-um 
Rhe's^ 
Rlio'd^i 
Rhodef 
Rh5d'9-cus 
Rlio'dus 
Ri'bgi' 

Ri-ba'i,  P. 
Rib'l^h 
Rim'm9n 
Rim'm9n  Pa'rez 
RTn'n^h 
Ri'phath 
RTs'sgh 
Rith'm^ih 
RTz'pgh 
R(ib'9-9m 

R9-bo'cim,  P. 
R9-p'lim 
Roli'g&h 
Ro'j-niua 
R9-mam-tj-e'2er 
Ro'm^n 
Rome 

Rome,  P.  W.  T. 
RSah 
Rii'fus 
Rii'hV-mah 

Ru-lia'm?h,  O.  P.  7'. 
Rii'm^h 
Ruth 


S. 


Sa-bgch-tha'ni 
Sab'a^th 

S9-ba'9th,  P.  Sm.  T, 
Sa'bgt 

Sab-fi-te'us,  or  -9a 
Sab'51-tus" 
Sab'ban 
Sab-bMhe'ys 
S?b-be'us 
Sab'di,  'or  Zab'dl 
S^-be'gn^ 
Sa'bi,  or  Sa'b)-e 
Sab't?,  or  Sab't^h 
Sab'te-ch^i 
Sab'te-£liah 
Sa'cjr 
Sad-^-mi'gs 
Sa'dgs 
Sad'de'us 
Sad'duc 
Sad'du-cEes 
Sa'doc 
Sa-hg-du'thg 
Sa'l?L 
Sa'lsth 
Sal'51-mTs 

sai-?i-sad^g-i 

SHa'thj-el 
Sai'cgh,  or  Sal'chjih 
Sa'lem 
Sa'ltm 
Sal'lg-J 
Sal'lu 

Sal'lum,  or  ShaVlum 
Sal-lu'mus 
Sal'm?,  or  Sal'mgih 
Sal-in^n  a's^r 
Sal'm9n 
Sjil-mo'ne 
Sa'l9m 
S^-lo'me 
Sa'Iu 
Sa'lum 
Sam'^-el 
Sg-ma'ias 
Sam-?i-ri'^ 
Sq-m&'ri-q, 
'Sg-m^'ri-Ft,  P.  T. 
Sa-mg-ri'fi,  0. 
Sfi-mar'j-tgn 
S5m'&-tu8 
Sri-me'ius 
Sam'ggr  Ng'bo 
Sa'mi 
Sa'mjs 
Sam'lgh 
Sam'mys 
Sa'm9S 

Sam-9-thra'ci-g  8 
Samp'sg-me§ 
Sam's9n 
Sam'u-el 
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Saii-^i-bis's^-ruB 

San'3-8ib 

S^n-bal'l^t 

S^m-sau'nah 

Saph 

Sa'ph^t 

Sa'phetli 

SapJi'jr 

S?p-phi'r5  (sqf-fl'ra) 

Sa'rji,  or  Sa'rji 

Sa'rfi-I,  P. 
Sar-^-bi'as 
Sa'rah 

Ssir-^-I'g,  or  -fill 
Sfi-ra'i?s 
Sar'9i-ni61 
Sa'rfiph 
Sar-eli6d'9-nus 
S^r-HCus,  O. 

Sar'de-us,  C.  Sm.  fV. 
Sar'dis 
Sar'drtes 
Sa're-? 
S?i-rep't? 
Sir'ggn 
Sa'rid 
Sa'rpn 

S?i-r6'tlii,  or  -thie 
Sar-sS'^him 

S'dr'ae-chTm,  P. 
Sa'ruch 
Sa't^in 
Satli-r^-bu-za'nes 

Sa'vj-Ss 

Sce'v?  (A-g'ua) 

Scytli'i-Fin 

Scy-thop'9-lis 

Scytb-o-pol'i-tans 

S5'b^ 

Se'bat 

Sec'a-cah 

Se-ca'c9h,  P.  T, 
Sech-e-nl'^8 
Se^eby 
Se-cun'dys 
Sed-e-ci'^a 
Se'gub 
Se'jr' 
SS'j-rfith 

Se-i'ratb,  P. 
Se'l'a 

Se'la  IiaLm'mab-le'k(?th 

Se'led 

Sel-e-mi'ii,  or  -ini'?s 

Sel-ey-ci'? 

Se-ltiu'ci-q  8 

Se-leii'cys 

Sem 

Sem-^-chl'rili 

Sem'e-T 

Se-mei'Ij-us 

Sen'fi-iih 

Se-na'^b,  P.  7". 
Se'ncb 
Se'nir 
S6n-nfi-ch5'riI>,C.  0.  rr. 

Sen-nUch'e-rib,  P.T. 
'Sm.  " 
Sen'u-ah 
I       Se-nu'£ih,  P. 
Se-o'rjm 
Se'ph^tr 
S^ph'a-riid 
SSpb-gr-va'im 

S5-pliar-va'jm,  P. 
Se'ph?r-vltes 
Se-phe'I? 

Se'red 

Ser'gj-us 

Se'rpn 

Se'ryg 

Se'sis 

Ses'thel 

Sgth    ■ 

Se'tbur 

Slia-^l-ab'bjn 

Shj-ai'bim 


Sh9-Sll'bp-nlte 
Sba'^ph 

Sba-^-ra'jm  ^ 

Shfi-asli'gaz 
Shab-betb'^-i 

Sbab-be-tha'i,  O. 
Shach'i-5i 

Sfifi-cbi^?,  P.  r. 
Shad'd?-! 
Slia'dr^ch 
Sha'*e  ~ 
S]ia-hgi-ra'jm 
Shji-Iidz'i-mah,  or 
-math 

Sba-liri-zi'iii^h,  or 
-msith,  0.  P. 
Sba'lem 
Slia'ljm 
SJial'i-sh^i 

sbfi-irsiiei,  p. 

Shil'le-cbeth 
Sb^l-lG'clietb,  P. 

SIialMum  * 

Sbal'iyn 

Shal'ma-i 
Shal'infii,  O.  T. 

Sbiil'mgn 

Slial-m^-iie'^ec 

Slia'm? 

Sliam-fi-ri'^b 

Sba'mcd 

Shi'mer 

Sbam'gfir 

SJidm'hyth 

Slia'mjr' 

Sbam'ma 

Sliani'mjh 

Sliain'jn^-i 

Sliam'mgth 

SIjfitn-mQ'fi,  or 
Sb?m-mu'fih 

SJiam-she-ra'i 

Sha'pbgm 

Slia'pb^in 

Slla'pliFtt 

Sba'plier 

Sbar'9-i 

Sb^-ra'T,  P.  T. 

Sbar',j-im 

Sba.-ra'jin,  P.  T. 

Sha'r^r 

Sha-re'zer 
Sbi'r^n  ' 
Slii'r^n-ite 
Slia-ru'ben 

Sbar'y-Iien,  P. 
Shaali'g,-! 

Sba-sha'i,  P. 
Sha'shak 
Shd'ul 

Sbiiul,  P. 
Siia'ul-ites 
Sha'veh 
Sliav'sb^ 
Shs'fil 
Slie-al'tj-el 
Shij-fi-rl'aii 
She-ar-ja'sllub 
Slie'bg,  or  SiiS'b^h 
Slie'b^m 
Slieh-fi-nl'^h 
SliSb'fi-rIm 

Slie-ba'rim,  P. 
She'fjer 
Sheb'n^ 
Sheb'ii-el 

Sbe-bQ'el,  O,  P. 
Shegh-Et-iii'Fili 
She'chein 
Sbg'cbem-itea 
Sbed^e-'Ur 
yhe-ha-rl'^th 
She'l^h 
She'lfin-ltes 
Shel-e-mi'^h 
Sbe'leph 
Sbe'iesh 
SJi61'9-mi 

Sbe-16'mi,  P.  T. 
Shel'9-mith 

She-lo'mjth,  O.  P. 
Shel'g-moth 

She-lo'mpth,  O.  P. 
She-la'mi-el 
Shem 


Sh?-ma'9h,  P. 
Shem-g-i'^Ii 

Sbem'e-ber 
Sli^-Ine'ber,  P.  T. 

She'mer 

She-mi'dFi,  or  -d&h 

Sbe-inr'd^-ites 

Shem'j-nitli 

Sh^-nilr'^-motJi 

She-mQ'el 

SJ1611 

Sbe-iia'z^r 

SbG'njr 

Slie'pbam 

Sh6pli-?i-tl'?ih 

Slie'plil 

She'pho 

She-phu'phan 

Sbs'r^h 

Sligr-?-bi'9h 

She'reah 

She-re'zer 

Sbe'sliacii 

Sbe'sb?! 
Slie-sha'i,  P. 

She's'bfin 

Sbesli-baz'zar 

Sb6th 

She'thjr 

Slie'thfir  Boz'n?-! 

Sbe'v^i 

SIiib'b9-leth 

Shib'mah 

Sbi'crpn 
Sbic'rpii,  p. 

Slijg-ga'ipn    {shig-ga'' 
yQn) 

Sbi-gl'9-n6tii 

Sbl'Iipn 

Shi'lior 

SJii'bBr  Lib'natli 

SIiil'Jii 

Sbil'iiim 

Shil'lem 

Slnl'lein-ites 

SJii-lo'ab 

Siil'lob,  or  Sbl'16 

Bbi-lo'iil 
Slii-lo'nite 

Shl'l9n-Tte,  P. 
Sbil'sliah 
Sbiin'e-? 
SJiiin'e-kh 
Sbim'e-am 
Sbini'e-5tfi 
Shim'e-Fith-ites  7 
Slilm'e-i 
SJiim'e-9n 
Shlm'iii 
ShT'mi 
Shim'ites 
Sblm'm^ 
Sbi'm9ii 
Slilm'rfitli 
SbTm'ri 
Sbim^rith 
Sliim'rpn,  or  -rpm 
Shim'rpii-jtes 
Sbim'rpn  M5'r9n 
Shlm'sii^i 

Slilm'sha-i,  P. 
Siil'nab 
Sbl'n^r 
SIii'9n 
Slii'phT 
ShTpb'mlte 
Ship]i'r?Ii 
Sbiph'tfin 
Shi'sh^i 
Slirshak 
Shit'r^-I 

Shi-tra'i,  P. 
Shift?!! 
Shit'tim 
Sbi'z? 

Sfao'9,  or  Sbo'^h 
Bho^bab 
Sho'bagh 
Sh6'b5i-i 

Shp-ba'i,  P.  T. 
Sho'bgl 
Sho'bek 
Sho'bi 
Sho'gho,  or  Sho'glioh 


Sho'ca 

Siio'bam 

Sho'mer 

Sbo'pliagh 

Slio'phrin 

Sli9-slis,n'njm 

SJi9-siian'nirn  E'duth 

ShQ'9 

Shu'?h 

Sliu'^l 

SbQ'b^-el 

SJiu-ba'pl,  P. 
Shu'Jijni 
Sliu'liam-Itea 
Sliu'liite 
Sha'laim-Ite 
Sliu'math-ltes 
Sliu'n^m-ite 
Sliu'in^m 
SJiu'iii 
Sliii'nites 
Shfl'ph?in 
SbQ'ph?m-it0 
Sliup'pjm 
Shur 
Sbu'shfin 
SJiu'sIipn  K'duth 
Siiu'tlial-bitea" 
BhQ'tlie-lali 
Sl'^      " 
Si'a-Iirt 

Si'b?,  or  Se'b? 
Sib'be-^hai,  or -cai 

tilb-be-cha'i,  P. 
Sib'bo-I6tli 
Sib'nirth 
fcsib'r^-im 

Sjb-ra'jm,  P.  T. 
Si'cbem 
Si''cy-9n  C-sAe-) 
Sid'dim 
Si'de 
Si'd9n 
Sl-do'rij-rin 
Si-^i'p-noth 

Si|-j-6'n9tii,  P. 

Si'hor 
Si'l^s 
STl'la 

S(.]o'?h,*   O.  P.    Trol- 
lop e. 

Sil'9-ah,  C.  Sm.  T,  W, 
S}-]6'Fim,*  0.  P.    Trol- 
lop e. 

Sil'o-am,  C.  Sm.  W. 
Si-lo'e,*  O. 

Sil'9-e,  C-  Sm.  W. 
Sil-va'iiys 
Si-mal-cii'e 
Sim'e-9n 
Sim '6-911-1  tea  7 
Sl'mpn 
Sim'ri 
Sin 
Si'na 
Si'nai 

Sin'ei-i,  O. 

Si'n^-i,  P. 
Si'nim 
Sin'ite 
Si'gn 

SJph'moth 
Slp'p^i 

Sip'pa-I,  P. 
Si'rach 
Si'rati 
Slr'j-9n 
Si-sam'51-I 

Sia-fi-ma'i,  O.  P. 
Sis'e-rfi 
Si-sin'ne§ 
Sit'iiah 
Sl'vfin 
Sniyr'n^ 
So 

So'cho,  or  So'choh 
So 'coll 
So'di 
Sod'9ni 
Sod'9-m5 
Sod'pm-Ttes 
Sod'9-mi-tish 
SoI'9-m9n 
Sop'a-ter 
Soph'e-Veth 


S9-pbe'retii,  0-  T. 
S5pli-9-ni'?8 
So'rek 
S9-S]p'a-ter 
S6s'tlie-ne§ 
SSs'tr^-tus 
So't^-i 

S9-ta'i,  P 
Spain 
Spilr't^ 

Sta'cbys  (sta'kis) 
Step1j'9-iia9 
Ste'phen  (stS'vn) 
Sto'jcs 
Su'gh 
Su'b^i 
Su'h^-i 
Su'cbath-itea 
Suc^C9th 
Suc'c9tli  Be'iioth 
Sud 

SuMi-Ss 
Suk'kj-ims 
Sur 
Su'sa 

Su'sFiii-cbltes 
Sij-^aii'iij 
Su'si 
Sy'gbar 
Sy'cbem 
Sy'gbeni-lte 
Sy-e'lys 
Sy-e'ne 
Syn'ty-cJie 
Syr'fi-cuse 
Syr'i-^ 
Syr'j-ac 
Syr'j-an 

Syr'i-on,  or  Sir'i-5u 
Sy-r9-phe-ni"c(-5in  8 


T. 


Ta'a-nSch 

T?-a'liacll,  P.  T. 
Ta'il-natllTjIiI'loh 
Tab'?-otli 
Tab'bj-otli 

Tab-ba'9tll,  P. 
Tiib'batll 
Ta'be-al 

Ta-bu'al,  P.  T. 
Ta'be-el 

Ta'bjel,  P. 
Ta-bel'lj-us 
Tab'e-rah 

Ta-be'rjh,  T. 
Tab'i-tJlji 
Ta'bor 
Tab'ri-mon 
Tacli'mg-nite 
TaS'mbr 
Ta'Jian 
Ta'li?in-Ttes 
T?-hap'a-n53 
Ta'hatll 
Tah'p^n-he5 
Tiih'pe-nes 
Tih're-a 
Tah'tl'm  Hod'shI 
Tal'i-  tha  Cu'ml 
Tal'mai 

Tal-ma'i,  P. 
Tiil'mpn 
Tal'sas 
Ta'mjh 
Ta'ni^r 
Tam'muz 
Ta'nfich 
TiSn'hu-meth 

Tan-lm'meth,  T. 
Ta'njs 
Ta'phatll 
Tapll'liea 
Ta'plujn 
Tap'pu-ah 

Tap-pu'gh,  O. 
Ta'riih 
Tiir'a-lah 

Ta-ra'lah,  O.  P. 
Ta're-a 

Ta'-re'a,  P. 
Tar'pel-ites 
Tar'sliis 


Tilr'sliish 

Tiir'suu 

Tar'tiifc 

Tar'tan 

Tiit'n?-! 
Tat'iiai,  T. 

TB'b?h 

Teb-all'jh 

Te'betll 

Te-Jiaph'ne-he^ 

Te-liin'n^ii 

Ts'kel 

Te-k6'a,  or  Tc-ko'gll 

To  k6'It9 

T61'a-b:b 
Te-la'bib,  O.  P.  T. 

Te'lali 

Tel'5-im 
Te-la'jin,  P.  T. 

Te-Ias'sar 

Tj'lem  ■ 

Tul-Jia-rS'shfi 

Tel-har'sa 

TSl'me-Ia 

Tel'me-lih 
Tel-ine'lall,  P.  T. 

Te'liia 

Te'm^in 

Tem'?-ni 
Te-ma'ul,  P. 
Te'iiiFi-iiI,  0.  Sni. 

Te'niFin-ite 

Teni'an-ite,  P. 

Tem'e-ni 
Te-rne'ni,  P. 
T5'nie-iil,  O.  Sm. 
Te'rah 
Ter'a-phim 
Te'iesli 
T(jr't|-us8 
Ter-tuI'Ius 
Te'ta 

Tllad-dffi'us,  or 
Tllad-dg'us  f 
Tha'liash 
Tila'mah 
Tlla'rrjfir 
Tliani'na-tha 
Tlia'ra 
Tllar'r? 
Thav'slljsll 
Tllar'sus 
Tllas'si 
The'bez 
Tlie-co'e 
The-la'sjr 
The-le'r'sjs 
Tlie'm^n 
Tlie-oc'ft-nus 
TIie-od'9-tus 
Tiie-oph'i-lus 
TliS'ras 
Ther'me-letli 

Tlle9-6?-l6'lli-FlIl§ 

Tlles-sa-19-ni'c?,  O.  C 
&ni.  T.  W. 
Thes-s?i-lon'i-c?,  P. 
Theu'd^s 
TJiIm'na-thah 
Tliis'be' 

Thom'as  (tSm'as) 
Thorn '0-1 
Tlira'cj  a  8 
Tllrfi-se'as 
Tliuni'mim 
TliJ-a-tl'ra 
Ti-be'ri-?s 
Ti-be'ri-us 
Tib'hatli 
Tib'ni 
Ti'dal 

TlR'iath  Pj-Ie'ser 
Tl'grjs 
TIk'vah 
Tik'v^tl) 

Til'iiath  Pil-nu'ser 
Tl'Ign 

Ti-ma;'iis,  or-nie'ys 
Tim'iia 
Tlm'ii^ll 
TIm'nath 
Tim'll?-tliah 
TIm'nath  He'res 
TIm'n?tli  SG'rjh 
Tim'nite 
Ti'm9n 


Ti-mo'the-us 

Tim't^~t/tij 

TIph'sjh 

Tl'ras 

Ti'rfith-Ites 

Tir'lia-kah 

Tjr-ha'kah,  P.  T. 
Tir'hfi-iiali 

Tir-ha'nah,  P.  T. 
Tir'i-a 
TiT'sha-tha 
Tir'zah 
Tish'bite 
Ti'tanj 
Tl'lus 
Tl'zite 
To'?h 
Tob 

Tob-Ad-9-nl'j^ 
T9-bI'ali 
T9-bI'5is 
To'bie 
To'bj-el 
T9-bI'jah 
To'bjt 
To'ciien 
To-gar'mgh 
To'hu 
To'l' 
To'la 
To'ljd 
To'Ia-Ites 
Tol'ba-nes 
To'phel 

To'phet,  or  To'phetll 
To'u    ■  • 

Trach-9-ni'tjs 
Tnj)'9-lis 
Tro'as 

Tro-^yl'lj-um 
TrSpIi'i-Tnus 
Try-phe'n^ 
Try'plion 
Try-])li6'sa 
Tu'bal 
Tu'b?l  Ca'in 

Tu'bal  Cain,  P.  T. 
Tu-bi-B'ni 
Tych'i-ciig 
TJ-ran'niiS 
Tyre 
Tyr'i-jn? 
Ty'rus 


u. 


U'cal 

U'el 

U'la-I 

T.I-la'I,  P. 
U'lam 
tJl'Ia 
tJm'mab 
tJn'ni 
"0 -pilar 'sjn 
tTpliaz 
Vr 

ijr'bane,  properly  Ur'- 
b?n  J 

Ur'b^-iie,  Sm.  T.  W, 

IJr-ba'ne,  O.  P. 
U'ri 
U-rl'^h 
U-ri'Fis 
tj'ri~el 

li-rl'cl,  P.. 
U-ri'jah 
U'rim 

U'th?-i 
U-tha'i,  P. 

U'tlll 

tiz 

U'z9-i 

tj'zfil 

tJz'z? 

tJz'zah 

tJz'zen  She'r^h 

^z'zl 

Vz-2i'^ 

Vz-zi'^li 

Vz-zl'el 

t5z'zi-?l,  Miltmu 
Vz-zi'el-Ites 


*  Silo'aky  Silo'am,  Silo'e.  —  Walker,  in  hia  note  on  the  name  Si7oa,  admits  that 
"  this  word,  according  to  the  preaent  general  rule  of  pronouncing  tlieae  worda,  ought 
to  have  the  accent  on  the  aecond  syllable,  as  it  isGrsecized  by  SiAwa;  "  but  he  defera 
to  the  authority  of  Milton,  who  accents  it  on  the  antepeniiltiina  But  Skiloah,  which 
is  merely  a  variation  of  the  same  word,  is  accented  by  Walker  and  all  other  orthoepists 
on  the  second  syllable,  in  accordance  with  its  accent  in  Hebrew,  and  the  analogy  of 
Manoah,  Tekoakj  Zanoah.  The  more  common  form  Siloam  ia  SiAfim/i  in  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Teatament  and  of  Josephus.  Such  being  the  case,  the  fact  that  Milton  in 
a  single  passage  (Par.  Lost,  i.  11)  accents  Siloa  on  the  first  syllable  does  not  seem  to 
justify  us  in  deserting  a  general  rule.  If  the  usage  of  the  poets  is  appealed  to,  the 
familiar  hymn  of  Bishop  Heber  may  be  cited  ;  "  By  cool  Silo'am's  shady  rill,"  &;c, 
219 


t  TlmMe'us.  —  All  the  orthoepista  agree  in  accenting  this  word  on  the  penulti- 
mate ;  but  when  it  is  used  aa  a  Christian  name,  tlie  accent,  in  this  country  at  least, 
is  usually  placed  on  the  first  syllable. 

\  Urban.  —  "  So  it  ought  to  be  printed  in  our  modern  Bibles,  not  '  Urbane,'  which 
is  now  deceptive,  though  it  was  not  so  according  to  the  orthography  of  1611;  it  sug- 
gests a  trisyllable,  and  the  termination  of  a  female  name.  It  is  Ov()(Sav6v  in  the 
original."  (Horn.  xvi.  9.)  —  Tr.encii,  On  the  Authorized  Version^  &:c.j  p.  60,  note» 
Amer.  edition. 

The  word  is  spelt  Urban  in  the  translations  of  Wickliffe,  Tyndale,  and  Cranmer. 
The  Genevan  version  and  the  Roman  Catholic  translation  retain  the  Latin  form, 
Urbanus* 
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y. 


Vi  je-za'th?,  B. 

VAsh'nl 
VSsh'tl 
VSph'sJ 


X. 


Z. 


Za-^-na'im 
Za'gi-nan 
Za-si-nSin'nim 
Za'^TVSln 
Za'bjd 

Z^b-^-dEe'gng,  or 
ZSb-j-de'fin? 


ZSLb-^-da'igs  (-?/as) 
Z&b'biii 

Zjb-ba'I,  P. 
Zab'bi.id 
Zab-de'us 
Zab'di  ' 
Zab'di-el 
Za'byd 
Z&b'u-I^n 
Zac'c^-i 

Zjc-ca'i,  P. 
Z^c-chiB'ys,  or 

Z&c-£he'y3 
Z&c'cur 
Zach-gi-rl'^h,  or 

ZSch-j-ri'93 
ZSch'ri-ry 
Za'cher 
Za'd9fc 
Za'Mm 
Za'ir 
Za'ijph 
Z3ll'm9n 
Z^l-mo'n^h 
Z^il-mun'n^ 
Zam'bjs 
ZSm'bri 
Za'mijth 
Z^m-zum'mim^ 


Z^-no'^h 

Zaph'n^th-pa-^-ne'^h 

Za'phpn 

Za'ra 

Zsir'a-ce? 

Za'rjh 

Zar-^-i'^s 

Za're-ih 

Zj-re'?h,  P.  T. 
Za're-^th-ites  7 
Za'red 
Zar'e-phafh 
Zar'e-tSn 
Za'reth  Sha'hjr 
Zir'hites 
Zir'tj-nah 

Zar-ta'njh,  P.  T. 
Zar'th?n 
Zath'9-e 
Z&t'tllu 
Z9-lhu'T 
ZSt'tu 
Za'van 
Za'za 

Zeb-j-di'sih 
Ze'b?h 
Ze-ba'jm 
Zbb'e-dSe 
Ze-bi'n^ 


Ze-bo'im 
Ze-byi'ira 
Z^-bu'djh 

Zeb'v-djh,  P. 
ZS'bul 

Z«b'u-l(in-Ite 
ZSb'v-lan 
Zeb'u-lun-ite 
Zech'-j-'ri'sJi 
Z5''dad 
Zed-e-chT'518 
Zed-e-Ki'pll 
Zeeb 

Ze'eb,  P.  Sm.  T". 
Ze'lall 
Ze'lek 

Ze-lo'phe-had 
Ze-l6'te9 
ZJl'zjih 
Zem-a-ra'im 
Z6m'a-rite 
Ze-mi'rgi 
Ze'n^n 
Ze'nas 
Z6ph-?-ni'gih 
Ze'pb^th 
Zeph'j-tMh 

Ze-pha'thsih,  P. 
Ze'phi,  or  Ze'pho ' 


Ze'phijn 

Zepb'9n-itea 

zer 

Ze'rjli 

Zer-j-hi'jh 

Z6r-9-i'5ih 

Ze'r^d 

ZSr'e-d^i 

Ze-re'd?,  P. 
Ze-red''gt-thah 
ZSr'e-rath 

Ze-re'rjth,  P.  T". 
Ze'reah 
Ze'reth 
Ze'ri 
Ze'rSr 
Ze-rfi'?h 
Ze-rub'ha-bel 

Ze-ruh-ba'bel,  P. 
Zer-u-i'ah 
Ze'tham 
Ze'than 
Ze'thjr 
Zi'a 
Zl'h? 
Zib'e-9n 
Zib'i'-j 
Zib'i-ah 

Zi-bi'?h,  T. 


Zich'rl  (z«'rj) 

Zith'rl 

Zld'djm 

Zlz 

Zjd-k5'iiih 

Zl'zil 

Zi'dpn,  or  SlM^n 

Zi'zjh 

Zi-do'ni-?na 

Zo'?n 

Zif 

Zo'jr 

Zi'hii 

Zo'b?,  or  Zo'bjh 

Zlk'iag 

Z9-b5'bfh 

Zll'lfih 

Zo'hiir 

Zil'pah 

Zo'hD-16th 

Zil'thji 

Zp^he'lfth,  P. 

Zil-tha'I,  P. 

Zo'heth 

Zlm'miih 

Zo'phjh 

Zim'iam,  or 

Zo'pli^i 

Zim'riin 

Zo'ph?r 

Zim'rl 

Zo'phjm 

Zin 

Zo'rjh 

Zi'nj 

Zo'rjth-ites 

Zl'on,  or  Sl'on 

Zo're-ab 

Zi'pr 

Zj-re'sih,  P.  T. 

Ziph 

Zo'ntes 

Zi'ph?h 

Z9-r5b'»-b?l 

ZTpb'lm? 

Zu'iir 

Ziph'i-(ra 

Zuph 

ZIph'Ites 

Zur 

Zi'phrnn 

Zu'rj-?! 

Ziph'rjn,  P.  r. 

Zu-rl'el,  P. 
Zu-rj-shSd'dsi-I 

Zlp'pdr 

Zip-p5'riih 

Zu'zjm^ 
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TERMINATIONAL     VOCABULARY. 


Chozeba. 


AA,  ABA,  EBA,  AHBA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Karkaa,  Medaba,  Agaba,  Hagaba,  Eliliaba,  Medeba, 
Bathsheba,    Eliaheba,    Jehoslieba,    Leersheba,    Noeba, 
Chaseba,  Eliahba. 

ACA,  ICA,  ADA,  EDA,  IDA,  ODA,  UDA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Thessalonica,  MeSda,  Abida,  Mehida,  Shemida,  Pe- 
rida,  Nekoda,  Peruda. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Characa,  Eliada,  Beeliada,  Jehoiada,  Joiada,  Beth- 
B'iida,  Adida. 

EA,  EGA,  AHA,  ECHA,  EHA,  APHA,  IPHA,  UPHA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Laodicea,  Caldea,  Chaldea,  Judea,  Hoshea,  Arima- 
thea,  Idamea,  Nanea,  CiEsarea,  Berea  (2  Mace.  xiii.  4, 
Acts),  Xturea,  Lasea,  Osea,  Hosea,  Omega (?),Hatipha(?), 
Hashupha,  Hakupha,  Hasupha. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Ashbea,  Gibea,   Oshea  f?),   Melea,   Shimea,    Binea, 

Kadesh-Barnea,  Charea,  Sarea,  Tarea,  Berea  (1  Mace. 

ix.  4),  Tahrea,  Cenchrea,  Siaha,  Sabtecha,  Pileha,  Betli- 

rapha,  Acipha,  Asipha,  Atipha. 

ASHA,  ESHA,  ISHA,  USHA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Maresha,  Elisha,  Jerusha. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Ba'£Lsha,  Shalisha. 

ATHA,  ETHA,  ITHA,  OTHA,  UTHA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Maranatha,  Sahadutha,  Jegar-Sahadutha. 
Acee7it  the  Antepenultimate. 
Nadabatha,Gabatha,6abbatha,Ainadatha,Amedatha, 
Ammedatha,   Hammedatha,   Aridatha,    Parshandatha, 
Ephphatha,  Tirshatha,  Eliatha,  Admatha,  Caphenatha, 
Tharanatha,  Aspatha,  Poratha,  Mattatha,  Vajezatlia, 
Achmetha,  Tabitha,  Talitha,  Golgotiia. 

lA  (pronounced  in  one  syllable). 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Bannaia  (pron.  banna'ya). 

(Pronounced  in  two  syllables.) 
Reaia,  Saraia,  Abia,  AsebebJa,  Asebia,  Seleucia  (Angl. 
Seleu'cia),  Obdia,  Antlocliia,  Japhia,  Philadelphia  (Angl. 
Philadel'phia),  Adalia,  Attalia,  Bethulia,  Selemia,  Jam- 
nia,  Samaria  (Angl.  Sama'ria).,  Azia,  Kezia,  Rezia, 
UzzJa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Achaia,  Elaia,  Arabia,  Zibia,  Thracia,  Samothracia, 
Grecia,  Cilicia,  Phenicia,  Cappadocia,  Lycia,  Media, 
Pisidia,  India,  Claudia,  Lydia,  Hagia,  Augia,  Phrygia, 
Shachia,  Casiphia,  Apphia,  Julia,  Paraphylia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Armenia,  Lycaonia,  Macedonia,  Apollonia,  An- 
tonia,  Junia,  Bithynia,  Ethiopia,  Caria,  Dabria,  Adria, 
Alexandria,  Tiria,  Syria,  Celosyria,  Ccelosyria,  Assyria, 
Asia,  Persia,  Mysla,  Galatla,  Dalmatia,  Philistia. 


IJA,  IKA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 


Aija. 

Elika. 

ALAi   ELA,  ILA,  AMA,  EMA,  IMA,  OMA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Jaala,  Arbela,  Sephela. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Magdala,  Galgula,  Mathusala,  Telmela,  Aquila,  Bas- 
cama,  Aceldama,  Elishama,  Hoshama,  Carphasalama, 
Capharsalama,    Cirama,    Cyrama,    Dathema,    Alfema, 
Apherema,  Asliima,  Jemima  (?),  Sodoma. 

ANA,  ENA,  INA,  ONA,  YNA. 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Diana,  Pacatiana,  Trypliena,  Carsliena,  Zebina,  Pal- 
estina,  Harbona,  Barjona,  Gortyna. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Baana,  Abana,  Labana,  Hashbadana,  Bigthana,  Am- 
ana,  Asana,  Ecbatana,  Marsena,  Ocina,  Adina. 

OA. 

Accent  the  PenuUtTnate. 
Tekoa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Gilboa  (?),  Eshtemoa  (?). 

ARA,  ERA,  IRA,  ORA,  TRA,  URA. 

Accent  the  PenuUimate. 
Gazara,   Beera,   Mosera,  Ahira,   Caphira,   Sapphira, 
Zemira,  Pharira,  Tliyatira,  Adora,  Esora,  Ozora,  Cleo- 
patra, Bethsura. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Baara,  Bethabara,  Gadara,    Patara,  Azara,    Sisera, 
Debora,  Bosora. 

ASA,  ISA,  OSA,  ITA. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Tryphosa. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Adasa,  Eleasa,  Amasa  (?),  Marisa,  Kelita,  Melita, 
Hatita. 

UA,  AVA,  YA,  AZA,  IZA. 

Accent  the  Pemiltimate. 
Acua,  Jaddua,  Cathua,  Malchisbua,  Elishua,  Sham- 
mua,  Ahava,  Jaliaza,  Aziza. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Jeshua,  Bathshua,  Abishua,  Jehoshua,  Joshua,  Libya. 

AB,  IB,  OB,  UB. 

Accent  the  Pemiltimate. 
Eliab,  Meshobab,  Sennacherib  (?),  lahbi-Benob,  Baal- 
Zebub,  Shearjashub,  Ahitub. 

Accent  the  Aiitepenultimate, 
Abinadab,  Ahinadab,  Aminadab,  Amminadab,  Je- 
honadab,  Jonadab,  Jeshebeab,  Chileab,  Mezahab,  Diza- 
hab,  Aholiab,  Telabib,  Missabib,  Magor-Missabib,  Am- 
minadib,  Eliashib,  Jehoiarib,  Joiarib,  Joarib,  Eliasib, 
Sanasib,  Bethrehob,  Achitob,  Beelzebub,  Abitub. 

AC,  EC,  UC. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Syriac,  Melchisedec,  Josedec,  Abacuc,  Habbacuc. 

AD,  ED,  OD,  UD. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Elidad,  Almodad,  Abihud,  Ahihud,  Ammihud,  Abiud, 
Ehud,  Ahilud. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Galaad,  Joshabad,  Josabad,  Amizabad.  Ammizabad, 
Elzabad,    Jehozabad,    Jozabad,    Benhadad,    Henadad, 
Elead,  Gilead,  Zelophehad,  Eltolad,  Sepharad,  Jochebed, 
Galeedj  Jushabesed,  Ichabod. 

CE,  &c.,  to  SE,  UE,  VE. 
Accent  the  Last  Syllable, 
Nazarene  (3  syl.). 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Phenice,  Bernice,  Eunice,  Osee  (2  syl.),  Elelohe,  Tobie 
(2  syl.),  Sarothie  (3  syl.),  Apame,  Salome,  Urbane  (2 
syl.),  -properly  Urban,  Arabatthane,  Magdalene,  Abilene, 
Mitylene,  Cyrene,  Syene,  Philistine  (3  syl.),  Akrabattine, 
Salmone,  Thecoe,  Siloe,  Colosse,  Simalcue. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Candace,  Zebedee,  Agee  (3  syl.),  Galilee,  Ptolemee, 
Pharisee,    Bethphage,    Syntyclie,   Sabie,    Baale,    Geth- 
semane,  Ecbatane,  Betane,  Palestine,  Zathoe,  Enhak- 
kore,  Paradise,  Syracuse,  Jessue,  Nineve. 

ITE,  in  one  syllable.     (Compare  ITES.) 
Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Levite,  and  all  other  dissyllables  of  this  termination, 
Ahohite,  Tekoite,  Shilonite  (.''),  Haruphite  (?). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Moabite,  Harodile,  Agagite,  Areopagit6,  Ezrahite, 
Izrahite,  Girgashite,  Elkoshite,  Arbathite,  Maachathite, 
Netophatbite,  Hushathite,  Hamathite,Ramathite,  Ephra- 
thite,  Meronothite,  Berothite,  Antothite,  Bethelite,  Car- 
melite, Shuphamite,  Benjamite,  Neiielaraite,  AduUamite, 
Shulamite,  Shunamite,  Sychemite,  Bethshemite,  Ba- 
harumite,  Canaanite  or  Chanaanite  (3  syl.),  Temanite, 
Shaalbonite,  Gershonite,  Pelonite,  Gilonite,  Hachmonite, 
Tachmonite,  Ammonite,  Sharonite,  Horonite,Gizonite, 
Hagarite,Zemarite,  Hararite,Nazarite,  Gederite,  Jairite, 
Amorite,  Harorite,  Girgasite,  Jebusite,  Mahavite,  Ken&- 
zite,  Pherezite. 

Accent  the  Preantepenultimate. 
Mesobaite,  Glleadite,  Gibeathite,  Naamathite,  Gedera- 
thite,  Ashterathite,  Anethothite,  Anetothite,  Israelite, 
Jezreelite,  Bethlehemite,  Epbraimite,  Midianite,Gibeon- 
ite,  Pirathonite,  Zebulonile,  Zebulunite,  Aroerite  (.''), 

AG,  OG. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Abishag,  Hamon-Gog. 

AAH  to  THAH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Hassenaah,  Aram-Zobah,  Zobebah,  Hashubah,  Azu- 
bah,  Makkedah,  Abidah,  Shemidah,  Zebudah,  Zaph- 
nath-Paaneah,  Careah,  Kareah,  Paseah,  Janohah,  Ne- 
tophah,  Telbareshah,  Mareshah,  Elishah,  Jerushah, 
Berothah. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Eldaah  (.?),  Shemaah  (?),  Senaah  (?),  Hagabah,  Din- 
habah,  Arabah,  Betharabah,  Aholibah,  Meribah,  Heph- 
zibah,  Ja^kobah,  Hazubah,  Maacah,  Secacah,  Laadah, 
Adadah,  Eliadah,  Eladah,  Moladah,  Jehoadah,  Haradah, 
Jedidah,  Gudgodah,  Gibeah,  Shimeab,  Zareah,  Zoreah, 
Phaseah  (?),  Maachah,  BethmaSchah,  Abel-Bethmaa- 
chah,  Berachah,  Sabtechah,  Jogbehah,  Hadashah,  Josh- 
bekashah,  Jotbathah,  Zeredatliah,  Zephathah,  Elia- 
thah,  Kehelathah,  Thimnathah,  Timnathah,  Matta- 
thah,  Michmethah. 

AIAH,  EIAH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
(ai  and  d  pronounced  in  one  syllable.) 
Habaiah  (pron.  haba'ya),  Hobaiah,  Micaiah,  Jedaiah, 
Pedaiah,  Michaiah,  Jeshaiah,  Kusbaiah,  Keelaiah, 
Kelaiah,  Benaiah,  Isaiab,  Hazaiah,  Bedeiah  (pron. 
Bede'ya),  Iphedeiah,  Jedeiah,  Jehdeiah,  Besodeiah,  Ib- 
neiah,  Mikneiah,  Baaseiah,  Maaseiah. 

{ai  proriounced  in  two  syllables,) 
Aiah,  Adaiah,  Bedaiah,  Hodaiah,  Reaiah,  Jeshohaiah, 
Bephaiah,  Harhaiah,  Hoshaiah,  Athaiah,  Dalaiah,  De- 
laiah,  Pelaiah,  Kolaiah,  Semaiah,  Shemaiah,  Ishmaiah, 
Ismaiah,  Anaiah,  Saraiah,  Beraiah,  Meraiah,  Seraiab, 
Zeraiah,  Asaiah. 

lAH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate* 
Abiali,  Nedabiah,  Rehabiah,  Ashabiah,  Hashabiah, 
Sherebiah,  Josibiah,  Tobiah,  Maadiah,  Zebadiah,  Oba- 
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Zibiah. 


diah,  Madiah,  Moadiah,  Noadiah,  Hasadiah,  Jedidiah, 
Hodiah,  Haggiah,  Ahiali,  Pethahiah,  Pekahiah,  Zera- 
hiah,  Jezrahiah,  Izrahiah,  Asaliiah,  Jehiah,  Seraachiah, 
Ismachiah,  Barachiah,  Berachiah,  Bercchiah,  Jebere- 
chiah,Maichiah,Helcliiali,  Melchiah,  Apliiah,Josiphiah, 
Ishiah,  Isshiah,  Bithiah,  Mattitliiah,  Zedekiah,  Heze- 
kiah,  Biikkiah,  Hilkiah,  Baklmkiali,  Hizkiah,  JeUizkiah, 
Aliah,  Tebaliah,  Gedaliah,  Igdaliah,  Bealiali,  Athaliah, 
Hachaliah,  Pelaliah,  Reinaliah,  Azuliah,  Etiab,  Jecbo- 
liah,  Jecoliab,  Jezliah,  RaAiniali,  Jecamiah,  Jekamiah, 
Ramiah,Nehemiah,  Shelemiahj  Mesheleraiah,  Jeremiah, 
Shebaniah,  Shechaniah,  Zephaniali,  NetJianiah,  Ana- 
niah,  Hananiali,  Mattaniah,  Chenaniab,  Vaniah,  Aza- 
niali,  Ja'dizaniali,  Jczaniah,  i-Jashabniali,  Habaziniah, 
Coniah,  Jeconiah,  Conouiali,  Bariah,  Sheariah,  Neariah, 
Zachariah,  Zechariah,  Shehariah,  Amariah,  Shamariah, 
Gemariah,  Shemariah,  Azariah,  Beriah,  Jeriah,  Neriah, 
Moriah,  Uriali,  Baisiah,  Amasiah,  Jesiah,  Jaresiah, 
Josiah,  Messiah,  Shephatiah,  Melatiah,  Pelatiah,  Zeru- 
iah,  Hodaviah,  Joshaviah,  Ja'Aziah,  Maaziah,  Ahaziah, 
Jahaziah,  Ainaziah,  Azaziah,  Jeziah,  Neziah,  Uzziah. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 

JAH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Abijah,  Tobijah,  Hodijah,  Jehudijah,  Ahijah,  Mal- 
chijah,  Ishijah,  Antothijah,  Zidkijah,  Hizkijah,  Elijah, 
Ibni  j  ah,  Adonij  ah,  Tob-Adonij  ah,  Jeri  j  ah,  Irij  ah,  Urij  ah. 

KAH  to  ZAH. 

Acce7it  the  Penultimate. 

Rebekah,  Aphekah,  Azekah,  Ja'slah,  Joelah,  Mach- 
pelah,  Asarelah,  Aholah,  Meholah,  Abel-Meholah, 
B^ulah,  Arumah,  Madmenah,  Lebonah,  Harbonah, 
Hashmonah,  Dimoiiah,  Zalmonah,  Ebronah,  Araunali 
(3  syl.),  Ahoah,  Tekoah,  Shiloah,  Siloah,  Janoah,  Ma- 
noah,  Zanoah,  Jaroah,  Bethbarah,  Mearah,  Aharah, 
Gederah,  Beiirah,  fJzzen-Sherah,  Chephirah,  Zipporah, 
Keturah,  Malchlshuah,  Shammuah,  Hassenuah,  Zeruah, 
Hodevah,  Jehovah,  Jahazah. 

Accent  the  Antepemtltimate. 

Masrekah,  Tirhakah,  Ba-alah,  Idalah,  Mahalah,  Mar- 
alah,  Taralah,  Shuthelah,  Tehnelah,  Jesharelah,  Me- 
thuselah, Hachilah,  Delilah,  Havilah,  Na'dniahjRailmah, 
Aliolihamah,  Adamah,  Elishamah,  Ruhamah,  Lo-Ru- 
hainah,  Kedemah,  SUahazimah,  Ba=Anah,  ChenaSnah, 
Lebanah,  Tirhanah,  Jeshanah,  Elkanah,  Zartanah, 
Mattanah,  Machbenah,  Mekonah,  Hamonah,  Nephtoah, 
Naarah,  Atavah,  Taberah,  Potipherah,  Beeshtcrah, 
Jahzerah,  Deborah,  Eleasah,  Elasah,  Ephratah,  Jesh- 
uah,  Ishuah,  Senuah,  Tappuah,  Betli-tappuah,  En-tap- 
puah,  Paruah,  Isuah,  Hatta'Avah,  Dodavah. 

ACH,  ECH,  OCH. 

Accent  the  Pemdtimate. 
Berodach,  Merodach,  Evil-Merodach. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 

Ahisamach,  Taanach,  Josedech,  Adramelech,  Ebed- 
melech,  Abiinelech,  Ahimelech,  Elimelech,  Hammelecb, 
Alammelech,  Anammelech,  Adrammelech,  Rcgem-me- 
lech,  Arioch,  Antioch. 

lEH  to  ZEH,  AOH,  MOH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Arieh,  Elealeh,  Jehovah-Jireh,  CoUiozeh,  Pharaoh 
(pron. /a'ro). 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Rabshakeh,  Eltekeh,  Eliphaleh,  Elipheleh,  Mahaneh, 
Haroeh,  Dabareh,  Nineveh,  Ashtemoh,  Eshtemoh. 

APH,  EPH,  ASH,  ESH,  ISH. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Harumaph,   Elihoreph,  Jehoash,    Hallohesh,    Irshe- 
mesh  (?),  Halloeeh,  Babylonish. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Abiasaph,  Ebiasaph,  Eliasaph,  Irnahash,  Magpiash, 
Bethshemesh.  Enshemesh,  Kirharesh,  Carchemish, 
Charchemish. 

Accent  the  Preantepenultimate. 
Moabitish,  Sodomitish,  Canaanitish. 

Accent  the  Fifth  Syllable  from  the  end, 
leraelitish,  Midianitish. 

ATH,  ETH,  ITH,  OTH,  UTH. 

Accent  the  Penulti7nate, 

Genubath,    Aiath,   Goliath,    Anaharath,    Bechorath, 

Benzoheth,  Alemeth,  Hazar-Maveth,  Baal-Benth,  Aze- 


phurith,  Rehoboth,  Nebaioth  (3  syl.))  Naioth  (2  syl.), 
Meraioth(3syI.),Nebajoth,  Haramahlekoth,  Makheloth, 
Assarenioth,  Ahimoth,  Gederoth,  Beeroth,  Moseroth, 
Hazeroth,  Pihalnroth,  AUon-Bachuth. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Mepha'ith,  Mithredath,  Jehoshabeath,  Gibeath,  Shim- 
eath,  Manahath,  Zai-ephath,Kiriath,  Ba'Alath,  Mahalath, 
Baslicinath,Shahazimath,Ta"4nath,Bethanath,  Asenath, 
Ma'Arath,  NaArath,  Ararath,  Dabcrath,  Zererath,  Seirath, 
Elisabeth,  Shallecheth,  Dabbasheth,  Jerubbesheth,  Je- 
rubesheth,  Moresheth,  Ishbosheth,  Mephiboeheth,  Har- 
osheth,  Hammoleketh,  Zoheleth,  Thermeleth,  Bec- 
tileth.  Shibboleth,  Sibboleth,  Alaraeth,  Meshullemeth, 
Tanhumeth,  Phacareth,  Genesareth,  Arsareth,  Asbaza- 
reth,  Azbazareth,  Nazareth,  Pochereth,  Sophereth, 
Chinnercth,  Cinnereth,  Mispereth,  Ashtoreth,  Kirhara- 
seth,  Phibeseth,  Pibeseth  (?),  Kirhareseth,  Asmaveth, 
Azmaveth,  Beth-azmaveth.  Meshillemith,  Sheloniith, 
Sheminith,  Birzavith,  Sabaoth,  Tabaoth,  Tabbaoth, 
Lebaoth,  Beth-lebaoth,  Beth-marcaboth,  Arubotb,  Lapi- 
doth,  Anathoth,  Jerioth,  Kerioth,  Kirioth,  Mahazioth, 
Bealoth,  Basaloth,  Masaloth,  Nehiloth,  Geliloth,  Ala- 
moth,  Shemiramoth,  Kedemoth,  Behemoth,  Meshiile- 
moth,  Hieremoth,  Jeremotli,  Meremoth,  Beth-jeshimoth, 
Assalimoth,  Jarioioth,  Marimoth,  Jerimoth,  Shelomoth, 
Bethanoth,  Neginoth,  Shigionoth,  Sigionoth,  Ataroth, 
Ashtaroth,  Astaroth,  Mazzaroth,  Chinneroth,  Cinneroth. 

AI  (in  one  syllable). 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 

Gabbai,  Zabbai,  Machnadebai,  Ribai,  Chelubai,  Ma'A- 
dai,  Zophai,  Sheshai,  Shirashai,  Hushai,  Ziltliai,  Peul- 
thai,  Ahlai,  Athiai,Ilai,  Talmai,  Sinai,  Arbonai,  Sippai, 
Sarai,  Besai,  Cisai,  Piltai,  Attai,  Amittai,  Bezai. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Jeribai,  Sibbecai,  Mordecai,  Asmadai,  Sibbechai, 
Meonothai,  Berothai,  MaAsiai,  Gilalai,  Jeremai,  Jainai, 
Machbanai,  Adonai,  HaAmmonai,  Chephar-HaAmmonai, 
Naarai,  Pa'Arai,  Ishmerai,  Jeaterai,  Ishuai. 

AI  (In  two  syllables). 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Ai,  Maai,  Milalai,  Mattenai,  Shamsherai. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Bebai,  Nebai,  Shobai,  Ahasbai,  Subai,  Ezbai,  Zaccai, 
Madai,  Salasadai,  Mabdai,  Shaddai,  Amiftishaddai, 
Zurlsliaddai,  Raddai,  Hiddai,  Jahdai,  Aridai,  Heldai, 
Dodai,  Hegai,  Haggai,  Brlgai,  Shashai,  Amashai, 
Abishai,  Jcshishai,  Shabbethai,  Ithai,  Uthai,  Helkai, 
Adlai,  Hadlai,  Barzeiai,  Kallai,  Sallai,  Barzillai,  Ulai, 
Sisamai,  Jahmai,  Shalmai,  Shammai,  Ahumai,  Elienai, 
Elihoenal,  Elioenai,  Tatnai,  Shethar-boznai,  Maharai, 
Naharai,  Sharai,  Jorai,  Shilrai,  Hezrai,  Ahasai,  Am- 
asai,  Arisai,  Sotai,  Bastai,  Ittai,  Bavai,  Bigvai,  Uzai, 
Eleuzai,  Eluzai. 

BI  to  ZI. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 

Dacobi,  Jehudi,  Abisel,  Sarothi,  Jeeli,  Areli,  Talitha- 
cumi,  Meani,  Sabachthani,  Anani,  Tubieni,  Rabboni, 
Gideoni,  Pharathnni,  Sliiloni,  Armoni,  Benoni,  Hazel- 
Elponi,  Eloi,  Lahai-roi  (3  syl.),  Beer-lahai-roi,  Been, 
Jebusi,  Zathui,  Bennui,  Gehazi. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Jashubi,  Engedi,  Arodi,  Semei,  Aziei,  Shimei,  Edrei, 
Bethbirei,  Malachi,  Netopbathi,  Mallothi,  Appii,  Hezeki, 
BaAli,  Mahali,  Nephthali,  Eliali,  Naphtali,  Jehieli, 
Puteoli,  Adami,  Naomi  (?),  Shelomi,  Maani,  Nahamani, 
Tenianj,  Kanani  (?),  Chenani,  Temeni,  Hachmoni, 
Bagbi,  Ammidioi  (4  syl.),  Thomoi,  Nahari,  Merari, 
HaAhashtari,  Haggeri,  Geshuri,  Bethbasi,Naphi8i,  Japh- 
leti,  Jesui,  Isliui,  Binnui  (?),  Isui. 

AK,  EK,  UK. 

Accent  the  Penultiynate. 
Bethemek,  Adonizedek,  Adonibezek. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Jehozadak,  Jozadak,  Beneberak,  Melchizedek,  Am- 
alek,  Habakkuk. 

AAL,  CAL,  EAL,  PHAL,  lAL,  LAL,  ITAL,  UTAL. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Kirjath-BaAl,  Gurbaal,  Hamutal. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

MeribbaAl,  JerubbaAl,  Eshbail,  EthbaAl,  Elpaal,Le- 
vitrcal,  Jehucal,  Tabeal,  Igeal,  Misheal,  Eliphal,  Belial, 
Nahalal,  Abital,  Hamital. 


AEL,  ABEL,  EBEL. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 

Gabael,  Shubael,  Isdael,  Michael,  Raphael,  RephacI, 
Mishael,  Jediael,  Mehujael,  Gamael,  yainael,  AbimacI, 
Ishmael,  Ismael,  Anael,  Nathanael,  Asarael,  Azarael, 
Israel,  Asael,  Jasael,  Misael,  Metlmsael,  Azael,  Hazael, 
Zerubbabel,  Zorobbabel,  Mehetabel,  Ekrebel,  Jezebel. 

EEL  to  ETHEL. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Enrogel,  El-Bethel. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Tabee'l,  Mehetabeel  (4  syl.),  Meshezabeel  (4  syl.),  Ad- 
beel,  Abdpel,  Joktheel,  Mahaleel,  Jehaleel,  Mahalaleel, 
Bezaleel,  Jehaleleel,  Maleleel,  Jahlecl,  Hanameel,  Je- 
rahmeel,  Nethaneel,  Hananeel,  Jabneel,  Irpeel,  Asareel, 
Azareel,  Hiereel,  Jezreel,  Izreel,  Kabzeel,  Jekabzeel, 
Jahzeel,  Pedahel,  Jiphthahel,  Asahel,  Baracbel,  Am- 
rahel,  Achitophel,  Ahithophel. 

lEL,  KEL,  LEL,  MEL. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Jeiel,  Jehiel,  Peniel,  Uzziel. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 

Abiel  (?),  Tt.bici,  Adiel,  Abdiel,  Zabdiel,  Gaddiel, 
Jediel,  Waj  did,  Jahdiel,  Neiel  (?),  Pagiel,  Malchiel, 
Melchiel,  Ocbiel,  Salathiel,  Ithiel,  Jekiithiel,  Ezekiel, 
Nahaliel,  Gamaliel,  Eliel,  Cadmiel,  Kadniiel,  Jesimiel, 
Ammiel,  Shelumiel,  Daniel,  Haniel,  Ananiel,  Jatbniel, 
Othniel,  Hanniel,  Gothoniei,  Ariel,  Gabriel,  Adriel,  Je- 
riel,  Ashriel,  Asriel,  Uriel,  Zuriel,  Azriel,  Asiel,  JaAsiel, 
Jasiel,  Shealtiel,  Phaltiel,  Paltiel,  Putiel,  Aziel,  JaAziel, 
Haziel,  Jahaziel,  Jaziel,  Jeziel,  Jahziel,  Oziel,  Hiddekel, 
Jehezekel,  Migdalel,  Jahalelel,  Jehalelel,  Saramel. 

UEL,  AZEL,  EZEL. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Aduel,  Deuel,  Geuel,  Reuel,  Raguel,  Bethuel,  Pethuel, 
Hamuel,  Shemuel,  Jemuel,  Kemuel,  Nemuel,  Phanuel, 
Penuel,  Azazel,  Bethezel. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Shebuel,  Iduel,  Jeuel  (?),  Samuel,  Lemuel,  Emman- 
uel, Immanuel,  Jeruel. 

AIL  (in  two  syllables). 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
AbihAil,  BenhAil. 

■    '  AIL  (in  one  syllable). 

Accent  the  Antepejiultimate. 
Abigail. 

OL,  UL. 

Accent  the  PemiHimate, 
Bethgamul. 

Accent  the  Aittepenultimate. 
Esthaol,  Eshtaol,  Nahalol. 

AAM  to  LAM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Balaam  (9syl.),  Elmodam,  Jekameam,  Ahiam,  Eliam, 
Abijam,  Amkam,  JaAlara, 

Accerit  the  AntepeiiuUimate. 

Elna'An,  Jashobeam,  Jokdeam,  Ibleam,  Bileam,  Shim- 
eam,  Jokmeam,  Jokneam,  Ithream,  Abraham,  Joalham, 
Jeroham,  Aniam,  Miriam,  Adonikain,  Azrikam. 

0AM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Rehoboam,  Jeroboam,  Siloam. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Roboam,  Jorkoam,  Abinoam,  Ahinoam. 

ARAM,  IRAM,  ORAM,  UZAM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Padan-Aram,  Abiram,  Ahiram,  Malchiram,  Adonirani, 
Adoram,  Hadoram,  Jehoram,  Ahuzam. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 
Betharam  (?).  -^  ' 
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AHEM,  EHEM,  THEM,  ALEM,  EREM. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Menahem,  Bethlehem,  Ramathem,  Hierusalem,  Je- 
rusalem, Beth-Haccerein. 

AIM  (always  in  two  syllables). 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Zebaiin,  Chushan-  or  Cushan-Rishatliaim,  Kiriathaim 
or  Kirjathaitn,  Diblathaim,  Beth-Diblathaim,  Ramath- 
aim,Merathaim,  Adithaim,Gederothaim,En-Eglaim(?), 
Misrephoth-Maim,  Abel-Maim,  Zaanaim,  Mahanaim, 
Horonaini,  ShaUraim,  Shaharaim,  Naharaim,  Aram- 
Naharaim,  Hapharaim,  Hapliraim,Zamaraiin,  Adoraim, 
Sepharvaim,  Parvaim. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 

Raphaim,  Rephaira,  Dothaim,  Diblaim,  Telaim,  Eg- 
Ifiim,  Belmaim,  Carnaim  or  Karnaim,  Appaim,  Shar- 
aim,  Ephraim,  Sibraim,  Mizraim,  Abel-Mizraim,  Git- 
taim,  Kibzaim. 

BIM  to  ZIM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Sarsechim,  Letusliim,  Chethiim,  Chettiim,  Zeboiim, 
Jonath-Elem-Rechokim,  Rogelim,  Beer-Elim,  Meunim, 
Mehunim,  Zeboim,  Kirjath-Arim,  Hazerlm,  Seorim, 
Bahurim,  Asshurim,  Nephusim,  Pathrusim. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Lehabim,  Joacim,  Pharacim,  Rephidim,  Jaare-oregim, 
Joachim,  Teraphim,  Charashim,  Elohim,  Casluhim, 
^Naphtuhim,  Eliakim,  Jehoiakim,  Joiakim,  Joakim, 
XBaAlim,  Nephthalim,  Anamim,  Dcdanim,  Dodanim, 
Ethaiiim,  Meonenim,  Betonim,  Abarim,  Ije-Abadm, 
Shebarim,  Jearim,  Kirjath-Jearim,  Caphthorim,  Caph- 
torirn,  Hazzurim,  Helkath-Hazzurim,  Nephishesira, 
Perazim,  Bail-Perazim,  Garizim,  Gerizim. 

DOM  to  TUM. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Obed-Edom,  Esdraelom,  Miletum. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Abishalora,  Absalom,  Judaism,  Capernaum,  Illyricum, 
Rhegium, Trogy Ilium, Iconium,  Adramyttiuin,'Abisum. 

AAN  to  VAN.    (Compare  ANS.) 

Accent  the  Penultiinate. 

Canaan  or  Chanaan  (2  syl.),  Danjain,  Memucan,  Ne- 
codan,  Chaldean,  Bethshean,  Shephuphan,  Chorashan, 
Ahian,  Alian,  Italian  (3  syl.),  Egyptian  (3  syl.),  Chris- 
tian (2  syl.),  Ahiman,  Mehuman,  Elhanan,'  Benhanan, 
Johanan,  Joanan,  Cairian,  Bethharan,  Elparan; 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Jemnain,  Adonican,  Laidan,  Baladan,  Berodach- 
Baladan,  Merodach- Baladan,  Nebuzaradan,  Abidan, 
Eshean,  Dilean,  Elizaphan,  Elzaphan,  Leviathan,  Al- 
nathan,  Einathan,  Jehonathan,  Jonathan,  Arabian,  Gre- 
cian, Syrophenician,  Madian,  Median,  Midian,  Eiidian, 
Phrygian,  Scythian,  Cyrenian,  Macedonian,  Sidonian, 
Ethiopian,  Darian,  Syrian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Ja'Akan, 
Bene-Jaikan,  Na'iman,  Zainan,  Elon-Bethhanan  (?), 
Jehohanan  (?),  Naaran,  A  varan,  Savaran,  Azuran, 
Acatan,  Hakkatan,  Eunatan,  Zaretan,  Samaritan,  Za- 
avan- 

AEN  to  VEN,  and  AIN  to  ZIN. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Betheden,  Sharuhen,  Bethaven,  Chorazin. 

Acce7it  the  Antepenultimate. 

Managn,  Ephr'lin,  Jehoiachiii,  Miamin,  Miniamin, 
Mijamin,  Benjamin. 

BON  to  YON,  and  BUN  to  RUN. 

Accent  the  PenuHim,ate. 

Beth-meon,  BaAl-meon,  Beth-baal-meon,  Beth-dagon, 
Baal-zephon,  Naashon,  Higgaion  (3  syl.),  Sliiggaion 
(3  syl.),  Chilion,  Orion,  Esdraelon,  Esdrelon,  Bailha- 
mon,  Philemon,  Bethlomon,  Aaron  (9  syl.),  Lasharon, 
Abiron,  Beth-horon,  Bethoron. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Esebon,  Hatticon,  Euroclydon,  Gibeon,  Ziheon,  Gede- 
on,  Gideon,  Sliimeon,  Simeon,  Demophon,  Hannathon, 
Pirathon,  Gibbethon,  Ginnethon,  Herodion,  Azaphion, 
.  Ziphion,  Rishion,  Carnion,  Sirion,  Syrion,  Carabasion, 
Hezion,  Eltekon,  Macalon,  Asealon,  Ajalon,  Aijalon, 
Absalon,  Chesalon,  Ashkelon,  Askelon,  Zabulon,  Baby- 
lon, MosoUamon,  Cyamon,  Jeshiinon,  Tabrimon,  Solo- 
mon, Lebanon,  Abaron,  Accaron,  Phassaron,  Avaron, 
Phasiron,  Sicyon;)|^pollyon,  Hazazon,  Hazezon,  Ma- 
diabun,  Eliadun,  Jeduthun,  Zebulun,  Jeshurun,  Jesurun. 


EGO,  ICHO,  ETHO,  ITHO,  HIO,  LID,  AMO,  INO. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Berretho,  Ahio. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Abednego,  Jericho,  Ginnetho,  Acitho,  Gallio,  Balamo, 
Adino. 

AR,  ER,  IB,  OR,  UR. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Ahishar,  Baill-Tamar,  Balthasar,  Thelasar,  Shal- 
nianasar,Gennesar,  Eleazar,  Shenazar,  Genezar,  Ezion- 
Gaber,  Ezion-Geber,  Betligader,  Aserer,  Pileser,  Tiglath- 
Pilesur,  Shaimaneser,  Pilneser,  Ja'izer,  Iladadezer, 
Jeezer,  Abiezer,  Ahiezer,  Eliezer,  Romamtiezer,  Eben- 
ezer,  Joezer,  Hadarezer,  Sharezer,  Sherezer,  Havoth- 
Jair,  Aznotli-Tabor,  Beth-peor,  Bail-peor,  Nicanor, 
Bacenor,  Philometor,  Enhazor,  Elizur. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Lodebar,  Ahishahar,  Issachar,  Jozachav,  Izehar,  Pot- 
iphar,  Abiathar,  Ailar,  Charaathalar,  Ithamar,  Methoar, 
Jezoar,  Ellasar,  Shemeber,  Lucifer,  Harneplier,  Chedor- 
laomer,  Abiner,  Aroer,  Sosipater,  Antipater,  Sopater, 
Jupiter,  ■  Achior,  Nabuchodonosor,  Eupator,  Shedeur, 
Abishur,  Pedahzur  (?). 

AAS  to  UAS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Micheas,  Phaleas,  Aseas,  Thraseas,  Oseas,  Manasseas, 
Sabateas,  Auteas,  Zabadaias  (4  syl.),  Mamaias  (3  syl.), 
Sainaias  (3  syl.),  Banaias,  tiaraias  (3  syl.),  Zaraias, 
Esaias  (3  syl,),  Reesaias  (3  syl.),  Osaias  (3  syl.),  Sar- 
abias,  Assabias,  Asibias,  Tobias,  Sedecias,  Ezecias, 
Abadias,  Asadias,  Abdjas,  Eddias,  Aedias,  Achias,  Bar- 
achias,  Zedechias,  Ezechias,  Melchias,  Josaphias,  Mat- 
tathias,  Matthias,  Ezekias,  Helkias,  Elias,  Hetias, 
Pclias,  Gotholias,  Sadamias,  Neemias,  Nehemias,  Sele- 
mias,  Jeremias,  Baanias,  Mathanias,  Nathanias,  Mat- 
thanias,  Ananias,  Assanias,Sechenias,Onias,Eliaonias, 
Jeconias,  Adonias,  Jechonias,  Sophonias,  Othonias, 
Nabarias,  Zacharias,  Bethzachavias,  Atharias,  Amarias, 
Azarias,  Nerias,  Ezerias,  Urias,  Ma'isias,  Maslas,  Orflio- 
'sias,  Josias,  Moosias,  Massias,  Messias,  Saphatias, 
Mazitias,  Ezias,  Aterezias,  Ozias,  Matthelas  Elionas, 
Bagoas,  Azetas. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Annais,  Barnabas,  Barsabas,  Joribas,  Patrobas,  Elia- 
das,  Maianeas,  Eneas,  jEneas,  PJiineas,  Chiereas,  Che- 
reas,  Phinehas,  Caiaphas  (3  syl.),  Cleophas,  Jonathas, 
Chalcias,  Chadias,  Herodias,  Euodias,  Sudias,  Gorgias, 
Amplias,  Lysanias,  Gabrias,  Esebrias,  Tiberias,  Lysia:% 
SaviaSjNicolaSjArtemasjElymas,  Stephanas,  Parmenas, 
PermenaSj  Antipas,  Cleopas,  Epaphras,  Biatas,  Aretas, 
Calitas,  Banuas. 

CES  to  TES. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Arathes,  Ariarathes,  Sathrabuzanes,  Rameses  (?), 
Mithridates,  Euphrates. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 

Zaraces,  Rabsaces,  Arsaces,  Pleiades  (3  syl.),  Nomades, 
Bacchides,  Maccabees,  Sadducees,  Phinee's,  Astyages, 
Tehaphnehes,  Tahpanhes,  Diotrep|ies,  Hercules,  Samp- 
sames,  Tolbanes,  Eanes,  Epiphanes,  ApoUophanes,  Ta- 
hapanes,  H^rmogenes,  Lasthenes,  Callisthenes,  Sosthe- 
nes,  Eumenes,  Dorymenes,  Tahpenes,  Kirlieres,  Oniares, 
Attharates,  Euergetes. 

ENES  and  TNES  (in  one  syllable). 

Accent  the  Last  Syllable, 

Damascenes,  Gadarenes,  Agarenes,  Hagarenes,  Gerge- 
senes. 

Accent  the  Penultiinate. 


Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Libertines. 

ITES.    (Compare  ITE.) 

Pronounced  in  one  syllable. 

Accent  the  Pcjiultimate. 
Gadites,  and  all  dissyllables,  Beriites,  Arelites,  Bahu- 
mites,  Apharsites,  Dehavites. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate, 

Shemidaites,  Belaites,  Tolaites,  Dinaites,  Mishraites, 
Rechabites,  Jashubites,  Arvadltes,  Ashdodites,  Arodites^ 
Korahitcs,  Apharsachites,Apharsathchltes,  Susanchites, 
Hanochites,  Shuthalhites,  Nabathites,  Zareathites,  Su- 
chathites,  Kohathites,  Shumathites,  Tirathites,  Kora- 


thites,  Zorathitee,  Gazathites,  Manahethites,  Pelethites, 
Cherethites,  .Ashdothites,  Beerothites,  Helekites,  Ash- 
belites,  Uzzielites,  Tarpelites,  Nemuelites,  ShauJites, 
Hamulites,  Naiimites,  Huphamites,  Shuhamitea,  Elam- 
ites,  Ahiramites,  Amramites,  Shechemites,  Shillemites, 
Edomites,  Caiiaanites,  Taiianites,  Shelanites,  Eranites, 
Keubenites,  Jachinites,  Jaminites,  Sodomites,  Zepii- 
onites,  Elonites,  Kadnionites,  Elermoiiites,  Aaronites, 
Hebronites,  Ekronites,  Hesronites,  Hezronites,  Hagar- 
ites,  Izharites,  Merarites,  Heberites,  Hepherites,  Asher- 
ites,  Jeezerites,  Jezerites,  Machirites,  Ashurites,  Gesh- 
urites,  Gergesites,  Pheresiles",  Palluites,  Jesuites,  Isuites, 
Archevjtes,  Ninevites,  Sepharvites,  Pharezites,  Ken- 
izzites,  Perizzites. 

Accent  the  PreantepenuUimate. 

Amalekites,  Ishmaclites,  Jahleelites,  Jerahmeelites, 
Jahzeelites,  Malchielites,  Azrielites,  Esht'duUtes,  Sim- 
eonites,  Eshkalonites,  Izeharites. 

OTES. 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 


Zelotes. 


A&ochis, 


Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Ptolemais,    Elymais,    Barodis,    Amatheis, 
Phaselis,  Trachonitis. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Antiochis,  Amathis,  Baalis,  Basilis,  Decapolis,  Neap- 
olis,  Hierapolis,Pentapolis,Persepolis,Amphipolis,Trip- 
olis,  Nicopolis,  Scythopolie,  Carclianiis,  Salamis,  Dam- 
aris,  Rabsaris,  Antipatris,  Eliasis,  Genesis,  Atargatis. 

IMS. 

Accent  the  Pemiltimate. 
Zamzummims,  Mehunims. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Rephaims,  Gammadims,  Cherethims,  Sukkiims,  Ana- 
kims,  Nethinims,  Chemarims,  Caphtorims. 

ANS.    (Compare  AN.) 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Sabeans,  Laodiceans,  Zabadeans,  Assideans,  Caldeans, 
Nabatheans,  Galileans,  Idumeans,  Elymeans,  Asmo- 
neans,  Epicureans. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Arabians,  Herodians,  Lydians,  Antiochians.  Corin- 
thians, Parthians,  Chellians,  Carmanlans,  Gerrhenians, 
Athenians,  Zidonians,  Thessalonians,  Babylonians, 
Lacedemonians,  Philippians,  Alexandrians,  Cyprians, 
Tyrians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Galatians,  Cretians, 
Nicolaitans,  Scythopolitans,  Libyans. 

MOS,  ESS,  AUS,  BUS,  CUS,  DUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 

Archel'ius,  Menelaus,  Abubus,  Jacubus,  Lothasubus. 
Jasubus,  Andronicus,  Seleucus. 

Acce^it  the  Antepenultimate. 

Pergamos,  Bethsamos,  Hebrewess,  Emmilus,  Agabus, 
Joribus,  Enasibus,  Bartacus,  Ach'iicus,  Tychicus,  Xan- 
thicus,  Leviticus,  Ecclesiasticus,  Rhodocus,  Aradus, 
N'didus,  Exodus. 

Accent  the  First  Syllable. 

Moabitess,  Jezre^litess,  Carmelitess,  Aramitess,  Ca- 
naanitess,  Ammonitess. 

EUS  (in  one  syllable). 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Menestheua,  Nereus,  Perseus. 

EUS  (in  two  syllables). 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Maccabeus,  Sabbeus,  Lebbeus,  Cendebeus,  Zabdeus, 
Daddeus,  Thaddeits,  Saddens,  Jedeus,  Asmodeus,  Sar- 
deus,  Agfreiis,  Zaccheus,  Mardocheus,  Alpheus,  Sabba- 
theus,  Patheus,  Chosameus,  Ptolemeus,  Timeus,  Barti- 
meus,  Altaneus.  Hymeneus,  Genneus,  Channuneus, 
Areus,  Eliseus,  Sabateus,  Elizeus. 

Accent  the  AntepenuUimate. 
Dositheus,  Timotheus. 

GUS,  CHUS,  PHUS,  THUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate, 
Josephus,  Mamuchus. 
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Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Areopagus,  Philologus,  Lysimachus,  Jerechus,  Antj- 
ochus  Eutychus,  Na'ithus,  Amadathus. 

lUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Phaldaius  (3  syl.),  Gaius  (2  syl.),  Sameius  (3  syl.), 
Darius. 

Accent  tlie  Antepenultimate. 

Athenobius,  Porcius,  Lucius,  Claudius,  Sergius,  Dios- 
corinthius,  Publius,  Reelius,  Cornelius,  Tabellius,  Se- 
mellius,  Manlius,  Colius,  Betolius,  Julius,  Mommius, 
Numenius,  Enenius,  Cyrenius,  Posidonius,  ApoUonius, 
Olympius,  Kiriathiarius,  Tiberius,  Demetrius,  Morcu- 
rius,  Dionysius,  Pontius,  Tertius. 

LUS  to  UUS. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Patroclus,  Maelus,  Azaelus,  Ocidelus,  Jeelus,  Hieri- 
elus,  Syelus,  Jezelus,  Berzelus,  Aristobulus,  Eubulus, 


Nicodemus,  Mamnitanaimus,  Bahumus,  Sallumus,  Eca- 
nus,  Hircanus,  Joadanus,  Auranus,  Silvanus,  Lacunus, 
Oraaerus,  Meterus,  Ahasuerus,  Assuerus,  Airus,  Ja- 
irus  (in  the  JV.  7".),  Heliodorus,  Istalcurus,  Bacchurus, 
Arcturus,  Eleazurus,  Bar-jesus,  Fortunatus,  Philetus, 
Miletus,  Epaphroditus,  Azotus,  Balnuus,  Annuus. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Calamolalus,  Attalus,  Theophilus,  Olamus,  Balasa- 
mus,  Belemus,  Eupoleinus,  Alcimus,  Trophimus,  Ro- 
imus,  Onesimus,  Elisimus,  Ratliumus  (?),  Didymus, 
Hieronymus,  Libanus,  Antilibanus,  Theocanus,  Adinus, 
Sarchedonus,  Achiacharus,  Bee'lsarus,  Sanabassarus, 
Lazarus,  Eleutherus,  Jairus  (in  the  .Apocr.)^  Prochorus, 
Onesiphorus,  Aspharasus,  Ephesus,  Sabatus,  Samatus, 
Sostratus,  Ep'enetus,  Asyncritus,  Theodotus. 

AT,  ET,  OT,  1ST. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Bethpalet. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 
Elishaphat,  Jehosliaphat,  Joshaphat,  Josapbat,  Eli- 


phalat,  Ararat,  Eliphalet,  Elpalet,  Bethphelet,  Eliphelet, 
Gennesaret,  Olivet,  Iscariot,  Antichrist. 

AU  to  ERU,  EW,  and  HY  to  RY. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 

Jad^u,  Ragau  (2  syl.),  Casleu  (2  syl.),  Chisleu  (2  syl.), 
Abihu,  Elihu,  Eliu. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

Ja'dsau,  Dess^lu,  Melicu,  Jehovah-Tsidkenu,  Beninu, 
Bocheru,  Bartholomew,  Malachy,  Italy,  Jeremy,  Deu- 
teronomy, Bethany,  Zachary,  Calvary. 

AAZ  to  PHAZ. 

Accent  the  Penultimate. 
Maher-shalal-hashbaz,  ShasLshgaz. 

Accent  the  Antepenultimate. 

AhimaUz,  Jehoahaz,  Joabaz,  Joachaz,  Eliphaz,  Ash- 
kenaz,  Asbpenaz. 


PRONUNCIATION 

OP 

MODERN    GEOGRAPHICAL   NAMES. 


REMARKS, 


The  pronunciation  of  geographical  names  is  a  very  difficult 
branch  of  orthoepy.  These  names  pertain  to  all  parts  of  the  globe ; 
their  vernacular  or  native  pronunciation  is  regulated  or  affected  by 
every  variety  of  language ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  repre- 
sent, in  all  cases,  the  native  pronunciation  by  any  combination  of 
English  letters. 

There  are  a,  great  many  names,  respecting  the  pronunciation  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  English  analogy  should 
be  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  analogy  of  the  languages  to  which 
the  words  respectively  belong.  If  we  look  for  authorities  for  the 
pronunciation  of  these  names,  we  find  comparatively  few  ;  and  most 
of  such  authorities  as  exist  embrace  but  a  small  part  of  the  words 
of  this  class  ;  and  there  is  also  much  disagreement  among  orthoe- 
pists  with  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  such  of  these  names  as 
they  undertake  to  pronounce. 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  names  which  pertain  to  all  the 
countries  in  which  the  English  language  is  spoken,  including  the 
British  empire  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the  British  prov- 
inces generally,  their  pronunciation  is,  of  course,  conformed,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  analogy  of  the  Enghsh  language.  In  addition  to 
these,  aU  the  geographical  names  which  belong  to  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  but  which  have  become  Anglicized  by  having  changed  their 
native  form  and  assumed  an  English  orthography,  are  also  con- 
formed to  the  general  principles  of  English  pronunciation.  The 
most  common  geographical  names,  such  as  those  which  relate 
to  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  the  names  of  the  countries, 
kingdoms,  states,  principal  cities,  &c.,  are  differently  written,  as 
well  as  differently  pronounced,  in  different  languages.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  a  few  examples  of  this  diversity,  by  way  of 
illustration :  — 


English. 

French. 

German. 

Spanish. 

Italian. 

Asia, 

Asie, 

Asien, 

Asia, 

Asia. 

Africa, 

Afrique, 

Afrika, 

Africa, 

Africa. 

Europe, 

Europe, 

Europa, 

Europa, 

Europa. 

America, 

Amdrique, 

Amerika, 

America, 

America. 

England, 

Angleterre, 

England, 

Inglaterra, 

Inghilterra 

Spain, 

Espagne, 

Spanien, 

Espaiia, 

Spagna. 

Italy, 

Itahe, 

Italien, 

Italia, 

Italia. 

Germany, 

AUemagne, 

Deutschland, 

Alemania, 

Germania. 

Austria, 

Autriche, 

Oesterreich, 

Austria, 

Austria. 

Sweden, 

Suede, 

Schweden, 

Suecia, 

Svezia. 

London, 

Londres, 

London, 

Londres, 

Londra. 

Leghorn, 

Livourne, 

Livorno, 

Liorna, 

Livorno. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  geographical  names,  which 
assume  such  different  forms  in  different  languages,  should  be  pro- 
nounced differently  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  analogies  of  their  respective  languages.  All 
the  common  geographical  names,  such  as  are  familiar  to  all  intel- 
ligent persons,  have  become  more  or  less  Anglicized,  and  their 
pronunciation  is  more  or  less  conformed  to  the  English  analogy. 
Many  of  these  words  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  Anglicized, 
and  they  are  accordingly  pronounced  as  common  English  words  ; 


but  there  are  many  that  are  only  partially  Anglicized,  and  with 
regard  to  such  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  how  far,  in  pro- 
nouncing them,  the  Enghsh  analogy  should  be  allowed  to  prevail 
over  that  of  the  language  to  which  the  words  properly  belong. 

Some  foreign  geographical  names  are  introduced  into  the  English 
language  without  changing  their  orthography;  but  their  pronun- 
ciation is,  nevertheless,  conformed  to  the  English  analogy.  The 
word  Paris,  for  example,  an  Englishman  or^  an  Anglo-American,  in 
speaking  his  own  language,  would  pronounce,  in  conformity  to  it, 
Par'is  ;  though,  if  he  were  speaking  French,  he  would  pronounce  it 
pa!re,  in  conformity  with  the  French  language. 

With  respect  to  the  class  of  words  which  are  partially  Anglicized, 
there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  manner  of  pronouncing  them. 
Some  respectable  speakers  incline  to  pronounce  them,  for  the  most 
part,  according  to  the  English  analogy,  while  others  aspire  to 
pronounce  them  as  they  are  pronounced  in  the  several  languages 
to  which  they  appertain ;  and  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  is  to  be  the'  more  approved,  the  English 
or  the  foreign  method.  A  person  conversant  with  foreign  lan- 
guages will  be  likely  to  pronounce  such  words  in  the  foreign 
manner ;  while  a  mere  English  scholar  may  be  naturally  expected, 
and  may  be  permitted,  to  inchne  more  strongly  to  the  English 
mode.  It  may  be  often  desirable  to  know  what  the  native  mode 
of  pronouncing  such  words  is,  though  it  may  not  be  advisable,  in 
common  use,  to  adopt  it. 

Proper  names  are  more  subject  to  a  corrupt  pronunciation,  or 
one  which  is  not  conformed  to  the  orthography,  than  common 
names.  A  considerable  number  of  the  geographical  names  per- 
taining to  England  are  pronounced  very  differeiitly  from  what  theu- 
orthography  indicates  ;  as,  for  example,  Ohertsey  and  Cirencester, 
commonly  pronounced  cTies'se  and  sis'e-ter.  Americans  are  some- 
what less  inclined  to  deviate  from  orthography,  in  the  pronunciation 
of  some  words,  than  the  English  are.  Berwick  and  Warwick,  for 
example,  which  are  pronounced  in  England  ber'ik  and  wor'ik,  are 
very  often  pronounced,  in  the  United  States,  as  they  are  spelt. 

The  following  Vocabulary  was  originally  prepared  as  an  appendage 
to  the  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  and  was  annexed  to  that  work  in 
1835.  In  preparing  it,  use  was  made  of  a  great  variety  of  sources 
of  information,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  Earn- 
shaw's  "  Concise  Gazetteer,  exhibiting  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Names."  It  has  since  been  considerably  enlarged  and  improved, 
by  further  inquiry,  and  by  the  examination  of  various  new  author- 
ities, particularly  Mr.  Baldwin's  "  Universal  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,'' 
a  work  first  published  in  1845,  Lippincott's  "  Pronouncing  Gazetteer 
of  the  World,"  pubHsbed  in  1855,  and  Miiller's  "  Worterbuch  der 
auslandisoher  Eigennamen,"  third  edition,  1849.  Still,  this  Vocab- 
ulary, in  its  present  state,  is  very  imperfect.  The  pronunciation 
affixed  to  many  of  the  words  may  be  objected  to  as  not  the  most 
proper.  A  person  much  versed  in  foreign  languages  will  be  likely 
to  think  that  the  pronunciation  generally  has  been  too  much  Angh- 
cized ;  while  a  mere  English  scholar  will  think  it  is  not  sufficiently 
so  ;  and  both  may,  doubtless,  make  out  a  plausible  case  in  favor  of 
their  respective  views.  But,  defective  as  it  is,  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  not  be  found  a  useless  appendage  to  a  pronouncing  dictionary. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF  MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


PRONUNCIATION  OP  SEVERAL  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES. 


The  following  rules,  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  certain  letters  in 
the  principal  modern  languages  of  Continental  Europe,  may  be  of  some 
nse  in  relation  to  the  pronunciation  of  names  pertaining  to  the  several 
countries  "where  these  languages  are  spoken,  and  which  are  not  included 
in  the  present  vocabulary.  Yet  it  may  be  advisable  for  a  mere  English 
scholar  to  make  but  a  partial  application  of  them  in  practice. 

VOWELS. 

A. — The  vowel  a,  in  situations  in  which  the  analogy  of  the  English 
language  would  naturally  give  it  the  sound  of  long  a,  has,  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  what  is  called  the  Italian  sound, 
that  is,  the  sound  of  a  in  far  and  faither.  In  other  situations,  its  sound 
approaches  nearly  to  its  short  English  sound,  as  in  man,  fat. 

E.  —  In  these  languages,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  e,  at  the  end  of  an  ac- 
cented syllable,  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  long  a  in  fate, 
name.  In  other  situations,  it  has  the  sound  of  the  English  short  e,  as  in 
met,  men,  or  of  e  in  there,  where. 

I. — The  long  sound  of  i,  in  these  languages,  is  the  same  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  marine,  being  the  same  as  the  English  long  sound  of  e  in  mete, 
seen.     The  short  sound  is  the  same  as  its  English  short  sound,  as  in  pin. 

O.  —  The  vowel  o  has  the  same  sounds  that  it  has  in  English  in  the  words 
note,  not,  and  nor. 

U.  —  The  Towel  m,  in  most  of  these  languages,  has  the  same  sound  that 
it  has  in  English  in  the  word  rule,  being  the  same  as  oo  in  fool,  moon,  and, 
when  short,  it  has  the  sound  of  «  in  buU,  or  of  oo  in  good.  The  sound  of  u 
in  the  French  language,  and  also  in  the  Dutch,  has  no  equivalent  sound  in 
English  ;  and  it  can  be  learned  only  by  oral  instruction.  It  may  be  regard- 
ed as  intermediate  between  the  sound  of  long  e  and  oo,  partaking  of  both. 

Y. —  The  vowel  y  has,  in  most  of  these  languages,  the  same  sound  as  i, 
that  is,  of  long  e,  as  in  me  ;  but  in  the  Dutch  language  (in  which  it  is  now 
written  ij),  it  has  the  sound  of  the  English  long  i,  as  in  pine.    In  Danish 
and  Swedish,  it  is  like  the  French  and  Dutch  u. 
Diphthongs. 

AE  or  A. — The  sound  of  the  diphthong  ae,  in  Dutch,  is  like  the  English 
sound  of  a  in  far ;  in  German,  the  sound  of  ae  or  a  is  like  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish long  a,  as  in  fate. 

AI.  —  The  sound  of  the  diphthong  ai,  in  French,  is  like  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish long  a,  as  in  fate ;  in  the  other  languages,  like  that  of  the  English 
long  i,  as  in  pine. 

-4  CT"  and  EA  U.  —  The  diphthong  ait,  and  the  triphthong  eau,  in  French, 
have  the  sound  of  the  English  long  o,  as  in  note  ;  as  Chaumont  (sho-mong'), 
Beauvais  (bo-va').  In  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese, the  diphthong  au  has  nearly  the  English  sound  of  oio  in  now ;  as, 
Austerlitz  (bfls'ter-Iits).  The  German  diphthong  clu,  or  aeu,  has  a  sound 
like  that  of  the  English  diphthong  oi  in  toil;  as,  Statidlin  (stoit'lin). 

EI  and  EY.  —  The  diphthong  ei,  in  French,  sounds  like  the  English  long 
a  in  fate.  In  German,  the  diphthongs  ei  and  ey  have  a  sound  similar  to 
the  English  sound  of  long  i,  as  in  pifie ;  as,  Ilel' del-berg. 

E  U.  —  The  French  diphthong  cm  has  a  sound  similar  to  the  English  sound 
of  e  in  her,  or  u  in  fur.  The  German  diphthong  eu  has  a  sound  similar  to 
that  of  the  English  diphthong  oi  in  toil;  as,  Neusfadt  (nbi'stat). 

IE.  —  The  diphthong  ie,  in  French,  German,  Dutch,  &c.,  has  the  sound 
of  the  English  long  e,  as  in  mete  ;  as,  Wie'land. 

OE  or  O.  —  The  sound  of  the  German,  Danish,  and  Swedish  diphthong 
oe  or  &  resembles  that  of  the  French  eu.  It  has  no  equivalent  sound  in 
English,  and  is  not  easily  explained.  It  may  be  conceived  as  intermediate 
between  the  long  English  sounds  of  a  and  o,  and  resulting  from  an  attempt 
to  utter  them  simultaneously.  It  may  be  approximately  represented  in 
English  by  eh,' as  in  the  name  of  Goethe  or  Gdthe  (pronounced  geh'ta). 

OO.  —  The  diphthong  oo,  in  German,  Dutch,  and  Danish,  has  the  sound 
of  00  in  the  English  word  door,  or  of  o  in  note. 

OU.  —  The  French  diphthong  ou  has  the  sound  of  the  English  oo  in  tool ; 
as,  TSit-lmse'  (t8-18z'). 

UE  or  ij.  —  The  sound  of  the  German,  Dutch,  and  Danish  diphthong 
ue  or  fi,  is  like  that  of  the  French  u. 

CONSONANTS. 

The  sounds  of  most  of  the  consonants,  in  the  Continental  languages, 
are  the  same  as  in  English.  Some  of  the  principal  exceptions  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

B.  —  The  sound  of  b,  in  German,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  is  like  that  of 
the  English^;  —  in  Spanish,  between  two  vowels,  similar  to  v. 


C.  — The  sound  of  c,  in  German,  before  e,  i,  and  y,  is  like  that  of  ta  in 
English ;  — in  Italian,  before  e  and  i,  like  that  of  ch  in  the  English  word 
ehill ;  in  Spanish,  before  e  and  i,  like  that  of  th  in  thin. 

D.  —  The  sound  of  d,  in  German  and  Dutch,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  is 
like  that  of  t  in  English ;  —  in  Danish  and  Spanish,  between  two  vowels  or 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  like  that  of  th  in  this. 

G.  —  The  sound  of  g,  in  French,  before  e,  i,  and  y,  is  like  that  of  zh  in 
English,  or  of  s  in  pleasure;  —in  Spanish,  before  e  and  i,  the  same  as  the 
Spanish^;  —  in  Italian,  before  e  and  i,  like  that  of  g  in  the  English  word 
gem,  or  Jin  Jet;— in  Dutch,  its  sound  is  that  of  a  strongly  aspirated  A;  — 
in  German,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  it  is  hard,  like  g  in  get ;  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable,  or  between  vowels,  it  has  a  peculiar  sound  intermediate  be- 
tween those  of  consonant  y  and  of  g  in  get ;  following  n,  it  combines  with 
it  in  a  nasal  sound,  as  in  English,  —  and  in  words  ending  in  ngen,  it  is 
thrown  back  on  the  penultimate  syllable  ;  as,  Hech'ing-en. 

-ff.  —  This  letter  is  mute  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian;— in  Portu- 
guese, when  it  follows  I  or  n,  it  takes  the  sound  of  consonant  y,  or  serves 
as  a  sign  that  the  I  has  a  liquid  sound ;  as,  Minho  (mSn'yo). 

/.  —  The  sound  of/,  in  French  and  Portuguese,  is  like  that  of  zh  in  Eng- 
lish;  —  in  Spanish,  it  is  like  that  of  A  strongly  aspirated  ;  —  in  Italian,  and 
also  in  Hungarian  when  not  preceded  by  d,  g,  or  t,  it  is  like  the  long  English 
e  in  me  ;  —  in  the  remaining  languages,  it  is  like  that  of  consonant  y. 

M.  —  This  letter,  in  French,  when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  followed  by 
any  other  consonant  except  m,  serves  to  mark  the  vowel  as  nasal.  It  is 
represented,  in  English,  by  ng. 

N.  —  The  letter  n,  in  French,  when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  followed  by 
any  other  consonant  except  n,  also  serves  as  a  sign  that  the  preceding 
vowel  is  nasal ;  —  in  Spanish,  n  has  a  liquid  sound,  like  that  of  n  in  the 
English  word  name,  blended  with  the  sound  of  consonant  y. 

V.  —  The  sound  of  v  in  German,  is  the  same  as  that  of  f  in  English. 

W.  —  The  sound  of  w,  in  the  German  and  Dutch  languages,  is  similar 
to  that  of  V  in  English. 

X.  —  The  sound  of  x,  in  Spanish,  is  like  that  of  h  strongly  aspirated, 
being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Spanish y.  End  also  of  g  before  e  and  i;  —  in 
Portuguese,  it  is  like  sh  in  the  English  word  shall. 

Z.  —  The  sound  of  z  in  German,  and  most  generally  in  Italian,  is  like 
that  of  ts  in  English ;  —  in  Spanish,  like  th  in  the  English  word  thin ;  —  zz 
in  Italian,  like  ts. 

Digraphs. 

CH.  —  The  sound  of  the  digraph  ch,  in  French  and  Portuguese,  is  the 
same  as  the  English  sh,  or  of  ch  in  chaise ;  —  in  Spanish,  the  same  as  ch  in 
the  English  word  chill ;  —  in  Italian  (as  in  words  from  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin),  like  that  of  k.  —  In  German  and  Dutch, 
it  has  a  hard,  guttural  sound,  not  easily  represented  in  English,  but  resem- 
bling that  of  h  strongly  aspirated.  It  is  represented  in  this  Vocabulary,  as 
it  is  in  others,  by  the  letter  k. 

GL.  —  This  digraph,  in  Italian,  blends  the  sounds  of  I  and  consonant  y, 

GN.  —  This  digraph,  in  French  and  Italian,  sounds  like  the  Spanish  n,  or 
like  the  letters  ni  in  the  English  word  onion. 

LL.  — The  sound  of  II,  in  Spanish,  is  like  that  of  gl  in  Italian,  or  that  of 
the  letters  Hi  in  the  English  word  million. 

SC.  —  This  digraph,  in  Italian,  before  e  and  i,  is  sounded  like  sh  in  the 
English  word  shell. 

SOIL  —  The  sound  of  sc/i,  in  German,  is  the  same  as  that  of  sh  in  the 
English  word  shell;— in  Italian,  before  e  and  «,  and  also  in  Dutch,  like 
that  of  sk  in  the  English  word  skill. 

ACCENT. 
In  the  French  language,  there  is  no  recognized  accented  syllable,  every 
vowel  (the  mute  or  obscure  e  only  excepted)  receiving  a  full  and  distinct 
utterance  ;  but  in  English  representations  of  the  pronunciation  of  French 
words,  the  last  syllable  is  generally  marked  as  having  an  accent.  The 
same  is  true  of  Hungarian  words.  In  the  Dutch,  German,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  languages,  the  principal  accent  falls  upon  the  radical  syllable  of  a 
word,  and,  in  general,  will  naturally  be  given  correctly  by  an  English  read- 
er. Italian  words,  and  words  ending  in  a  vowel  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
are  generally  accented  on  the  penultimate  syllable  ;  but  there  are  numer- 
ous exceptions,  especially  in  Italian.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  words  end- 
ing in  a  consonant  are  mostly  accented  on  the  last  syllable.  The  seat  of 
the  accent  in  Polish  words  is  always  the  penultimate  syllable.  Russian 
words  are  almost  always  accented  on  the  last  syllable  ;  but  in  our  pronun- 
ciation of  them,  they  are  often  conformed  to  the  analogy  of  English  words. 
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The  abbreviations  B.,  Br.j  E.,  EL,  M.,   P.,  Sm.,  7".,  and    Wr,,  stand   re^ectively  for  the   names  of  Beeton,  Bryce,  Eamsltaw^  Ellis,  Muller,  Pierer,  Smart,  Thomaa 

(associate  editor  of  Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World),  and  Wright. 


Aa  (a) 

Aa'chen  (a'ken) 

AaiTjbVg  (ai'b'org) 

Aar  (Iv) 

Aar'gau  (ir'gbu) 

A9.r'hfliia 

Aath'(at) 

Ab'gi-co 

Ab-51  kSln' 

Xb-51-ka.nsk' 

Ab-^n-ca.y'  (ab-9,n-ki') 

A-bA'no,  B.  Br.  E.  P.  To 

A'b?-n6,  M. 
A-bas'cj-j  (9-bash'e-9) 
Abbe-ville',  (Fr.) 
Ab'be-viUe,  (S.  C.) 
Ab-er-broth'9ck 
Ab-er-br5th'wjck  (-jk) 
Ab-er-deen' 
Ab-er-g^-ven'ny, 

(vulg.  Ub-er-gSn'e) 
Ab-er-neth'y 
Ab-er-yst'witli 
Ab'jng-dpn 
A'bo,  or  A'bo 
Abomey  (Sb-p-ma'),  P.  T. 

A-bo'mey  (-ma',  M. 
Ab-6o-shehr'  (-sh&r') 
Ab-8u-kir' 
Ab-6u-slr' 
Ab-6u-tigo' 
Ab-rSn'tcs 
A-brol'hos  (-yos) 
Abruzzo  (^-brut'so) 
Ab-se'c9ra 
Ab-u-ti*o' 
Ab-ys-ain'j-ri 
j^-ca'di-3 
Ac-?-pul'co 
Ac-C9-mS,c' 
A-cheen' 
A£h'iU 
A£h-mJm' 

Ac-9n-ca'gua  (-gwa) 
Acqs  (Sks) 
Ac'quj  (ak'kwe) 
Ac'ra 

Aero  (a'ker,  ori'ker) 
A-ddir' 

A-da'lj-9,  or  A-da'lj-a 
Ad'51-na,  B.  Wr. 

A-da'na,  E.  P.  T. 
Ad'd^ 

A-dgl',  or  A'del 
A'den,  or  A'den 
Ad'}-^e,  or  Ad'jge 
Ad-j-ron'd^ick 
Ad'ler-berg 
A-d8ur' 
A-do'wah,  Jlf.  P.  P-Cyc. 

Ad'9-wah,  E. 
Ad-r^-mi'tj 
A'drj-si 
A-drj-^n-o'ple 
A-drj-at'ic 

^-|l'n?,  or  ^g'j-na 
iErSe  (a'rp-e) 
Af-ghan-}S-t3.n' 
Af-}-8uin' 
Af-r^-go'lS. 
Af'ri-c& 
Ag'^-dS^ 
Agde  (agd) 
Agen  (a-zh'Ang') 
Ag'ger-huuj 
Agh'rim  (awg'rjm) 
A|'jn-c6urt,  (or  ad'jin-k6r) 
Agnadello  (an-y?i-dei'l6) 
Agnone  (jin-yo'na) 
^-gbs'tsi 
A'gr?,  or  A'grgt 
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A'grgm 

A-gU9.-dil'ia  (a-gW9-del'ya) 
A'gu*  Nue'va.  (a'gwa.  nwa'- 
va) 

A'gu^s  Cal-j-en'tes 

A-guay'o  (^i-gwi'o) 

^-gul'h^s  (-y^is) 

A.-han't?i 

Ah-med-51-bad' 

Ah  tned-nug'gur 

Xh-was' 

Aieh'stadt  (Ik'stat) 

Ai'gle 

Aigues  Mortes  (ag-mort') 

Ain  (ang) 

Ain-tab' 

Aisne  (an) 

Aix  (aks,  or  as) 

Alx-la-Cha-pelle'     (aks-1^- 

Bh^-pel'),  B.  Br.  T.  Wr, 
Aix-la-Clia-pelle'    (as-lgi- 

shg-pel'),  -E.  M.  Sm 
Ajaccio  (9-yat'cho) 
A-jan' 

A-jas-51-liick' 
Aj-meer' 
Ak'^-ba 
Ak-bar-9-bad' 
Ak-er-man' 
Ak-hjs-sir' 
Ak-mim' 

Ak-sh&hr'  (?ik-shir') 
Al-fi-ba'mg. 
A-lach'u-3 
Al-9-dfi'Ii-^ 
Al-gi-go'gs 
j^-lais'  fa-la') 
Al-3-me'da  (-ma'-) 
Al'9-mo 
Al'^t-mos 
A'land 
A-iap-Mi^L' 
Al'j-qua 

Al-51-shehr'  (-shArO 
A-las'kFi 
Ala-ta-raa-ha'    (al-ta-m?- 

haw') 
Al'ba. 

Albacete  (al-bHha'ta) 
^l-ba'ni-51,  or  Al-b9,-niffi 
Al-ba'no 
Al'b^-ny 

Albegna  (al-ban'ya) 
Al-be-maile' 
Al-bu-fe'r^  (-la'-) 
Al-ba-qiier'que  (al-bu-ker'- 

icFi),  B.  E.  T.  Wr. 
Al'bu-querque  (al'bo- 

kerk),  Sm. 
Al-c?-la' 
Al'c9-m6 

Alcaniz  (ai-kan-yeth') 
Al-can'tgi-ra 
Al-c?-ri'^ 

Al'ces-ter,  {or  awlfster) 
Alc-mier' 
j^l-co'ng 
Al-co'y 
Al-dan' 
Al'der-ney 

A-leh'cgn,  (or  al-"an-Bong') 
Alente/o  (ai-eng-ta'zho) 
A-lep'p6 
Al-e-rl'51,  T. 

A-le'ri-5i(-la'-),  JM".  P. 
Al-es-s5n'dvi-& 
A-leu'tign 
Al-e^-^in-dret't^i 
Al-ex-a.n'dri-? 
^1-gar've 
Al-ge'ri-? 
Al-ge-zl'r^is 


Al-giSr^' 

Al'g?-?,  or  Al-go'9 

Al-go'm  a 

Ai-ha'ma,  (or  a-ia'ma) 

Al-i-cSnt' 

Al-j-can'te 

Al-j-ca'a* 

Al-i-cn'dj 

Alk-miar' 

Al-l?-ha-bad' 

Al'Iah-shehr  (-shdr) 

Al'le 

Al'le-gha-ny 

AUier  (al-e-a') 

Al'l9-Fi  _ 

Al'lp-way 

Al-mri-den' 

Al-man'sa 

Al-me'i-da  (gil-ma'e-da) 

Al-me-rt'9 

Al-mj-ran'te 

Al-mo'rah 

Almunecar     (jl-mun-y^i- 

kar') 
Alnwick  (Sn'njk) 
Al-pe'ng. 
Alps 
Al-sace' 
Al-tai' 
Al-t?-ma-hd.' 
Al-t?-mi'ra 
Al-t^-mu'ra 
Al'ten-biirg 
Al'tpn 
Al'to-na 
Al'tdrf 

Alt'zey  (Slt'si) 
A-lri'ta 
Al-VFt-ra'do 
Am'^-ger 
A-uiai'fi 
Am-9,-pa'ia 
Am-^-ran'te 
Am-^-r3-pii'ra 
A-ma'se-ra 
A-ma'si'-a 
Am-9-tique' 
A-max'i-chi 
Am'^-zpn 
Am-Fi-zo'nj-^ 
Am' berg 

Am-bert'  (ang-bir'i 
Am'ble-side 
Amboise  (ang-bwaz',  or 

am-bbiz') 
Am'bby,  or  Ain-bby' 
Am-bby'n& 
Am'brJz 
A-med-^-bad' 
Am-ed-na'gur 
Am'e-land 
A-me'lj-j 
A-mer'j-c? 
A'mer§-fort 
Am'er-sham 
Am-ha'ra 
Am'herst  (-erst) 
Am'i-6n§,  (or  am-e-ang') 
A -mite' 

Amlwch  (am'Iok) 
Am-mg-n86'siic 
Am-9S-keag' 
A-moo' 

A-m6ur'  (^-mSr') 
Am'phi-la, -E.  P.  P.Cijc. 

Am-phi'la,  B.  T. 
Am-ret-sir' 
Am'ster-dam 
An-Fi-dir' 

Anahuac  (an-^-wSk') 
A'nam,  or  A-nlm' 
An'ri-pa,  or'A-n'i'pa 


An-51-to'li-^ 

An-^-tol'i-co 

An'o^s-t^r  (ang'-) 

^n-c6'na 

An-d^-lu'^i-ri 

An~d9,-man' 

Andelys,  Les  (laz  ingd-le') 

An-de-rab' 

An'der-nach 

An'de^ 

An-dor'rfi 

An'dp-ver 

An-dr9S-c6g'gin 

An-dfi'j^r  (^m-du'h^r) 

An-diix'^r  (^n-du'h^r) 

An-e-ga'da 

An-g9-ra',  or  An-ga'ra 

An-|e-li'nFi 

Ang-er-mann-land' 

Ang'er-mann-land 
(ong'-),  M.  T. 
An'ger^,  {or  ang'zha) 
An'gie-sey  (ang'gl-se) 
An-go'I^i 
An-go'ra 
An-g9S-tu'ra 

Angoul&me  (ang-go-lam') 
An'gr^ 

An-gU]l'la  (-gwil'-) 
An'gus  (ang'gus) 
An'hait 
An'hblt 
An-j-ba' 

An'jou,  (or  ang-zho') 
An'kl^m  (ang'kl^m) 
An-ko'  ber 
An'n^-berg 
An-nagh'  (fin-na') 
An-n^-moo'k?, 
An-n5p'9-lis 
Ann  A-run'del 
An'ne-cy,  (or  in'se') 
An-np-bSn' 
An-ng-nay' 
Ans'pach 
An-ta'ls 

An-te-que'ra  (-ka'ra) 
Antibes  (ang-teb') 
An-tj-cos'ti 

An-tie't^m  * 

An-ti'gua  (-ga) 
An-tilles'  (gn-telz') 

An-til'le^,  B.  Wr. 
An'ti-och 

An-tj-g-qui'?  (-ku'5) 
An-tip'fi-roa 
An-t(-sa'na 
X.n-ti-va'r!,  M.  P.  P.Cijc, 

An-ti'va-ri,  T. 
Ant'werp 
^n-zl'co 

Anzin  (ang-zang') 
An-zu-an' 
A-os't^ 
A-pa'che 
Ap'en-nine^ 
Ap-p?-]SLch'ee 
Ap-pa-)^ch-i-co'lsi 
Ap-pen-zell' 
Ap-p9-mat'tox 
A-pu're  (a-pu'ra), Pr.  P.T. 
'  A-pu-re'  (a-pu-ra'),  M. 
A-pu'ri-mac,  Br.  E,  P.  Wr. 
'  A-pii-rt'mac,  M. 
A 'qui  (a'kwe) 
Aq'ui-l?  (ak'we-la) 
Aquiieia  (5k-we-la'ya) 
Aquin  (a-Hng') 
A-qui'no 
A-ra'bi-a 
A'r^d,  (or  gr-od') 
Ar'^-fat 


Ar'^-gon 
Ar-fi-guy' 
A-rai^he',  El 
Ar'9,1,  or  A-ral' 
Ar-?n-juez'  (-hweth'),  Br. 
A-ran'juez  (-hweth),  J^L 
A-ran'sjs 
Ar'?-rat 
Ar'^s,  or  A-ras' 
A-rau'  (j-rbu') 
Ar-au-ca'ni-91 
Ar'be 
Ar-bfoath' 
Arch-an'gel 
Argh-j-pel'^i-go 
Ar-co'la 
Ar-c5t',  T. 

Ar'cot,  Wr. 
Ar'de-bil 

Ar-d^che'  (?r-dash') 
Ar-de-lan' 
Ardennes  (ar-den',  or  ar'- 

den) 
Ar'drah 
Ar-e-ci'vo 
Ar'em-berg 
Ar'en^-berg 
Ar-e-qul'pa  (-ke'pa) 
A-rez'zo  (g-ret'so) 
Ar-gen-tan'  (ar-zhan-tang'} 
Ar-|en-ta'ro 

Argenteuil  (ar-zhin-tul') 
Argentifere  (ar-zhan'te-ir') 
Ar'gen-tine 
Ar'gbs 
Ar-gos't9-li,   B.  Br.   E.   P, 

T.  P.Cyc. 
Ar-gos-to'li,  M. 
Ar-5yie',  or  Ar'gyle 
Ar'gy-ro  Cas'tro 
A-ri'ca 

Ariege  (a're-azh') 
A-rin'hos  (-yos) 
A-ris'pe 
Ar-kan'sas,    (formerly  ar'- 

kan-saw) 
Ar-kS'ko 
Ark' low 
ATl'berg 
Arle^,  (or  drl) 
Ar-magh'  (ai--nva'),  E.  T. 

Ar'm^gh  (-mfi),  Sm.  Wr. 
Arraagnac  (ar-inan-yak') 
Ar-me'ni-a 

Armenti6res(ar-man'te-ir') 
Arn'helm 
Arns'berg 
Arn'stadt  (arn'stat) 
Ar'o-e,  or  A-r6e' 
A-r66s't6ok 
Ar-pl'n6 
Arques  (ark) 
Ar-rri-can' 
Ar'r^in 
Ar'r^s 

Arrj^ge  (a-re-azh'^^ 
Ar'rjs-berg 
Artois  (ar-twa') 
Ar'un-del,  (Eng.) 
A-run'del,  (U.  S.) 
As-chaf'fen-biirg 
As^h-er^-ie'ben  (dsh-erz- 

la'ben) 
As'cg-li 
As-cut'ney 

Ash-9n-tee',  or  A-shan'tee 
Ash-mu-nein' 
Ash'o-ver 
Ash-tfi-bii'l? 
Ash'ae-lot  (-we-) 
A'si-a  (a'she-9) 
As-pern' 


As-ph?l-ti'te§ 

As-pro-pot'fi-mo 

As-sam',  or  As's^m 

As-saye'  (?s-sa',  or  js-si') 

As'sen 

As-sin'ni-boin 

As-si'si 

As-s6u-an' 

As-s&mp'tign  (?is-s  urn 'shun) 

As-ter-^-bad' 

As'tf 

As-tbr'g^ 

As-to'ri-9 

As-trfi-chan' 

As-tu'rT-?s 

At-3-ca'm9,B.  P.  T.  P.Cyc. 

A-tgi-c?-ma',  Br. 
At-au-al'  (at-bu-i') 
At'b?-ra 

Xt-ba'ra,  P.  T. 
Atch-^-f^-lay'gi 
At-cheen' 
At-fe'  (^t-fa') 
Ath-9-pes'cow 
Ath'en^ 
Ath-ione' 
Ath'gl,  or  A'thgl 
Ath'gs 

A-thy',  or  Ath'y 
A-ti'n?, 
At'Ips 

At-86-l',  or  A-t66'i 
A-tra'to 
A'tri 

At't?-la,  or  At-ta'l? 
Attigny  (^t-ten'ye) 
At-tock' 

At-u-i',  or  A-tu'i 
Aube  (ob) 
Aubenas  (ob-nas'_),  M. 

Aubenas  (ob-na',  or  o'be- 
nas'),  T. 
Aubigny  (o-ben'ye) 
Au'bum 

Aubusson  (o-bus-song') 
Audi  (osh) 
Auchinlech  (Sfflek),  P.Cyc. 

Au£h'in-I6ch  (ok'-),  T. 
Aude  (od) 

Au'er-bagh  (Bu'er-bak) 
Au'er-stadt  (tiu'er-stat) 
Au'ge-la 

Aug^'biirg,  (or  ougs'burg) 
Au-gus'tfi 
Au-gus't9-vo,  P.  Cyc. 

Au-gus-tb'vo    (bu-giis-to'- 
vb),  M.  P.  T. 
Aunis  (o-nes',  or  6'na) 
Au'rich  (ou'rik) 
Auriitac  (b-rel'yak) 
Au-rung-a-bad' 
Aus'ter-litz,  (orbus'ter-llts) 
Aus-tral-a'sj-g.  (-she-?) 
Aus-tra'lj-? 
Aus'tri-^ 
Au-tau'g? 
Au-tun'  (o-tun') 
Auvcrgne  (b-vSrn') 
Aux  Cayes  (o-kaz) 
Auxerre  (o-sir') 
Aux-onne',  (or  b-son') 
A'v?i,  or  A'va 
Av'9-lon 
A-vats'gha 
A-ve'i-rb  (&-va'e-r6) 
Av-el-li'no 
A-v6l'la 

Avenches  (9-vansli') 
A-ver'nb 
A-vSr'sa 
Avesnes  (9-van') 
Aveyron  (a-va-rong') 
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Avezzano  (a-vet-sa'no) 

Avignon  (dv-en-yong') 

Av'i-la 

^v-]6'na. 

A-vo'ca, 

A'vpn 

Av-by-elle^' 

Avranchea  (av-rilnsli') 

4-X-5m',  or  Ax'um 

Ay-^-cti'cho 

Aj-?i-m5n'te  (I-Fi-inon'ta) 

Ayle§'bu-ry 

Ayr  (ir) 

Ayr' shire 

A-zer-bj-jiln',  or 

Az-er-bai'j§.n 
Az'gf,  or  Az'pph 
^-zore§',  or  ^-zo'reg 


B. 


B?i-ba',  Cape 
Bacchiglione  (bSLfc-kel-yo'- 

na) 
Ba^h-i-an' 
B^-dag'ry 
B5d-Hos'  (bad-a-hos') 

Bad '  9 -j  6s,  Sm. 
Bad-?k-shSin' 
Ba'den,  or  Bad'en 
Ba.-den-wei'ler 
Baeza  (ba-a't"ha) 
Bag-dad',  or  BagMSd 
Bagnara  (b^n-ya'r?) 
Bagn^res  (bin-yir') 
Bagnols  (bin-yol') 
Bagnarea  (bin-y^-ra'a) 
B^-ha'mg.,  E.  T. 

B^-ha'mei,  B.  Wr. 
B^-har' 

Bah-i'?  (ba-e'j) 
B^-hi'reh 
Bah'Iing-en 
Bah-rain',  or  Bah-rein' 
Bahr-el-Ab'i-ad 
Balir-el-Az'rek 
Bai'kai 
Bai'redth  (bi'riit) 

Bal'retith,  T. 
Bal-rout',  or  Cai-rout' 
Baja  (ba'ya) 
Bakh'te-gan 
Ba'kii,  or  B^-ku' 
Bal-^t-gha-uf 

Bai-a-kla'va 

Ba'lgL-rfSc' 

Bal-a-sore' 

Bal '9-ton 

Bal'bec,  or  Bal-bec' 

Bale  (bal),  or  Ba'?el 

Bal-e-ar'ic 

Bai-fu-rosh' 

Bj-lize' 

Balk 

Bal-kan' 

Bal-Ij-na' 

Bal-lj-n^-sloe' 

Bails'ton-spa 

Bal-m9-rai',S. 

B^il-mo'r?!,  T. 
Bal-ly-shan'n9n 
Bai'tic 
BSLl'ti-more 
Bait'in-glass 
Bgm-bar'ra 
Bam 'berg 
Bam-bouk' 
Bam-i-an' 
Bam-ma-ko6' 
B^-nat' 

Ban'ca  (bang'ka) 
B^n-cal'Jji-ry 
Ban-cout'  * 
Banff  (bamO 
Ban-ga-Iore'  (bang-) 
Ban'gbr  (bang'gdr) 
Ban-k5k' 
Ban'n^cka 
Ban 'nock -burn 
Ban-ta'm',  or  Ban'tjni 
Bapaume  (b^-pora') 
Bar'?-ba 
Bar-9-co'5 
Bri-raiclie' 
Bar~9-ta'ri-a 
B^tr-ba'd^e^ 
Bar'b9-ry 
Bar-bu'da 
Bar-ce-lo'na 
Ba-reil'ly  (b^-ra'Ie) 
Ba'ri 
Ba-ri'ta 
Bar-Ie-dflc' 
Barnaul  (bar-noul') 
Bar'ne-gat 
Barn^'ley 
Bgi-roacii'  (b^-rochO 


B^-ro'da 

Bar'o-metz  (-mets) 

Bar-quj-si-me'to  (-nia'-) 

Barraux  (bar-ro') 

Bar 're 

Barrages  (bar-razh') 

Ba'^Rl,  or  Bale  (bal) 

B^s-man' 

Basques  (bask) 

Bas'rah 

Bfis-sa'no 

Basse  Terre  (bae-tir') 

Bas'so-ra,  or*  Bas-so'ra 

Bas-tan' 

Bgs-ti'? 

Bastogne  (bSs-ton') 

Ba-ta'vi-9 

Bath 

Bat-is-cSn' 

Baton  Rouge  (ba-tn-r6zh') 

Battaglia  (b^t-tai'ya) 

Bat-ti-c^-lo'^ 

Bausset  (bo'sa) 

Bautzen  (bout'sen) 

Baux  (bo) 

B^-va'ri-9 

Bay-51-zid'  (bl-?-zed') 

Bayeux  (ba-yu') 

Ba-y5nne' 

Bay'ou  (bi'6) 

Bay'reuth  (bl'r&t) 

Baz-tan' 

Bea'mjn-ster 

B6arn  (ba-arn') 

Beaucaire  (bo-kir') 

Beau'fort  (S.  C.) 

Beau'fort  (bo'fort)  (Af.) 

Beau'ley  (bo'le) 

Beau-ma'rjs  (bo-) 

Beaune  (bon) 

Beauvais  (bo-va') 

Bec'cle^  (bek'klz) 

Bed-nore' 

Bed-6u-ln§' 

BSd-9-ween' 

Beer'ing,  or  Behr'jng 

Bdfort  (ba-for') 

Beira  (ba'e-ra) 

Bei'r3ut,  (or  ba'rot) 

Beith 

Beja  (ba-zha') 

Be-J9-pSur' 

Be-lgd'-el-Je-rid' 

Be-lem',  {or  ba-leng') 

BSl-fSst',  or  Bel'fSst 

Belfort  (bel-lbr') 

Bel'gi-um 

B61 -grade' 

Belle- fpn-tahie' 

Belle-fonte' 

Belle-Isle,  or  Bellisle 

(bel-il') 
Belle-monte' 
BgUe'ville 
B61-lin-zo'na 
Bel-lu'no 
Be-166-chjs-tan' 
B5'lur-tag 
Bel-vi-dere' 
Belvoir  (be'vyr) 
Be-na're? 
Ben-c66'len 
Bend-e-mir' 
B6n-e-ven'to 
Ben-gai' 
Ben-ga'zi 

Ben-gue'ia  (ben-ga'Ia) 
Be-nin',  B,  E.  T. 

Ben'jn,  Wr. 
Ben-i-suef 
Ben-Lo'mond 
Ben-NS'vjs 
B6n'iiing-ton 
Be -no  win' 
Ben-sa'Iera 
Ben^'heim 

Bentevoglio  (ben-te-v6l'y6) 
Ben'theim  (ben'tlin) 
Be-rar' 
Be-rat' 

Ber-be'ra,  or  Ber'be-ra 
Ber-blce',  or  Ber'bice 
Ber-e-zl'na 
Ber-e-zof 
Ber'g^-mo 
B^rg'en 
Ber|'en-huus 
Berg '  e  n-op-Z  66ni ' 
Ber-ham-pore' 
Berk'shire 
Ber-lTn',  or  Ber'lin 
B?r-inu'da§ 
Ber'n^rd 
Ber-n?i-dottD' 
Berne 
Ber'ri-en 
Ber-tie' 

Ber'wjck,  {or  ber'rjk) 
Besan^on  (ba-zang'song') 


Bes-s^-ra'bi-^i 

Be-thab'Fi-r? 

Beth' le-hem 

Beve'lg,nd,  or  Bev'e-l^nd 

Bev-e-ren' 

Bev'er-ly 

Bewd'ley 

Bexar  (ba-har') 

Beyra  (ba'e-ra) 

Bey'root,  {or  ba'rot) 

Bdziers  (bez-yir'),  E. 

B6ziers  (ba-ze-a'),  M.  T. 
Bhat-gong'  (bat-) 
BhUrt-pore'  (biirt) 
B}-al'ys-tok,  B.  Br.  Wr. 

Bi-^-lys'tok,  E. 

Bi-al-ys-tok',  P.  T. 
Bid-as-so'?. 
Biel'e-feld  (-felt) 
BieI'go-r5d,  E. 

Bl-ei-g9-rod',  P.  T. 
Bi-6nne' 
Bil-ba'o 
Bil-bo'9 

BTl-e-dul'ge-rld 
Bil'ler-ic-? 
Bin-ga'zj 
Biug'en 
Bing'h?im-t9n 
Bi'o-bi-o 

Bir'ket^el-Ke-r6un' 
Bir'ket-el-Mar-i-6ut' 
Bir'mah 
Bir'ming-ham 
Bis 'cay 
Bis-na-gar' 
Bis-sa'g6§ 

Bis'tj-neau  (bis'te-no) 
Blank 'en-burg 
Blech'jng-ley 
Bled'soe 
Blei'berg 

Blen'heim,  or  Blen'hejm 
Blois  (blwa,  or  blbi) 
Bo'ber 

Bocage  (bo-kazh') 
Bo'den-see' 
Boeuf  (buf) 
Ba3uf-Bay'8u  (buf) 
Boglio  (hol'yo) 
B6g-li-p6re' 
Bo-g9-ta' 
B9-he'mi-? 
Boh'mer-waid 
Bois-le-Duc  (bwa-le-dflk') 
Bok-ha'ra 
Bol-bSc' 
Bo'li 
Bo-ll'v?r,  M. 

Bol'i-var,  B.  T.  Wr. 
Bp-liv'i-^ 

Bologna  (bo-lon'ya) 
Bol-se'na  (bol-sa'na) 
Bol'so-ver 
Bol'tpn 
Bol-za'no 
B6'm?r-sund 
B6m-bay' 
Bo-niir' 
Bo-n^-ven-tu'ra 
Bo'n:i  V'is't^ 
B6n-d6u' 
B9-n€ss' 

B5n-i-fa'ci6  (-cho) 
Bg-nln' 
Boom  (bom) 
BoB-tan' 
Bo-paul' 

Bor-deaux'  (bor-do') 
Borgne  (born) 
Bbr'ne-o 
Born 'holm 
Bbr-n6u' 
Bor-9-dl'no 
Bosh-u-an'?§ 
Bos'na-Se-rai' 
Bos'nri-Se-ra'j6 
B5§'ni-Fi 

Bos'ph9-rLis,  or  Bos'pp-rus 
Bos'tijn 

Bof'worth  (boz'wiirth) 
Bot'e-toiirt 
Botli'ni-a 
Bot'zen  (-sen) 
B  ouc  lies  '-d  it-Rhone' 

(bosh'-) 
Bouillon  (bol-yong') 
Bou-je'iah  (bo-ja'ya) 
Boulogne  (b6-lon') 
Bour'b9n 
Bourbonnes-les-Bains(b6r- 

bon'-la-bang') 
Bourdeaux  (b6r-do') 
Bourg  (borg) 

Bourg  (bor),  T. 
Bourges  (borzh) 
BSu'ro 
B6n-ton' 
Bovines  (bo-ven') 


Bow'doin  (bo'dn) 

B9-ya'ca 

Bozzolo  (bot'B9-lo) 

Bra'bant,  or  Bra-bant' 

Bra'ga 

Brri-gan'z?i 

Era'hj-low 

Brah'ma-poo'tra 

Bran'den-biirg 

Bran'dy-wine 

Brauns'berg  (brouns'berg) 

Brj-zil' 

Brgi-zo'ri-ri 

Braz'9S 

Brazza  (brat'sa) 

Bread-al'b^tne 

Brgath'it 

Brech'in,  E.  T. 

Bre'chin,  Wr. 
Brec'9n 

Bre'd5t,*or  Bre-da' 
Breg'entz  (-ents) 
Brei'^a^h 

Bre-neau'  (bre-no') 
Bres'ci?,  (brSsh'?) 
Bres'lau,  {or  bres'iou) 
Bretagne  (bre-tan')        * 
Bre't9n,  {or  bret'on) 

Bret'yn  (brit'on),  T. 
Brian^on  (bre-ang'song') 
Bri-ire' 
Brid^e'wa-ter 
Bridlington  (bUr'ling-t9n) 
Brieg  (breg) 
Briel 
BrJ-enne' 
Bri-entz'  (~ents') 
BrJ-eux'  (bre-fi') 
Brigh'ton  (bri'tn) 
Brifi'dj-si 
BrI-oude' 
Bris'a^h 

Bris'gau  (bris'gbu) 
Bris'tol 

Brit'ain  (brit'tn) 
Bri-tan'ni-9 
Brit't9-ny 
Brix'ham 
Bro'dy 
Brock  (bruk) 
Broni'berg 
Brom'ley 
Bromp'ton 
Bron'do-lo 
Brook'ilnc  (bruk'-) 
Brook'Iyn  (bruk'-) 
Brough  (briif) 
Brtigh'sal 
Bru'^e? 
Bruin  (brul) 
Brunn 
Brun^'wick 
Brus'sel^ 
Brzesc'(zesk),  E. 

Brzesc  (bzliests),  T. 
Bugh'^n 
Bu-chan'an 
Bu-gh^-rest' 
By-cha'ri-^ 
Bu'da   or  Bu'da 
Bud'wels 

Bue-niire'  (bwa-nAr') 
BuSn  Ay're  (hwen-i'ra) 
Bue-nji-ven-tu'r^i  (bwa-) 
Buenos  Ayres  (bwa'nos-i'- 

res,  or  b6'n9S-ir'ez) 
Buf'i^-lo 
Bug 

Builth  (bilth) 
Bu-j?-lan'ce 
Buk-ha'rj-Fi 
Eu'  lach 
Bti 'l?i-ma 

Bij-ra'ma,  T. 
Bul-ga'ri-a 
Biilkh 

Bun'c9mb6  (bung'kura) 
Bun-del-cund' 
Bun'der  A-bas'si 
Buntz'iau,  {or  bunts'lou) 
Burd-wan',  or  Burd'wan 
BiSrg 
Bur'gos 
Biir'gun-dy 
Bur'hFim-pSur' 
Biir'ling-t9n 
Bur-r^m-poS'ter 
Bur'sa,  or  BUr'sU 
Bur'scheid  (bur'shTt) 
Bur'ton  (bUr'tn) 
Bury  (bSr'e) 
Bu-sa'co 
Bu-shire' 
Butte  (but) 
Btit'Ter-mere 
Bii-trin-to',  E. 

Bu-trin'to,  P.  T. 
By-ra'ghur,  E. 

By-r^-ghiir',  T. 


c. 


C^i-bar'r^s 

Cab'ell 

Cei-ben'da 

C^-bre'ra  (ka-bra'ra) 

Ca-bul'j  or  Ca-bouV 

C^-bu-ljs-tan' 

Caceres  (ka'th^i-res) 

C?c-lia'o,  or  Cach'ao 

Cachoeira  (ka-sli9-a'e-ra) 

C^-c5n'go  (k^-kong'go) 

Ca'diz 

C^-do're  (-ra) 

Cad'r9n 

Ca'en,  {or  kang) 

Caer-]5'9n 

Caer-mar'then 

Caer-nar'v9n 

Caer-phil'ly,  B.  E. 

Cger-phil'ly,     Cor     k^ir- 
fith'le),  T, 
C^if-fra'ri-a 
Caf'fre^  "(kaf'ferz) 
Caf-j-ris-tan' 
Cagliari  (kal'ya-re) 
C9-haw'b?i 
Ca'hir,  [or  kir) 
CHib'ki-gi 
C?-h66§' 

Cahors  (k?i-hBr',  or  ka-6r') 
Cai'cos  (ki'kos) 
Cairn-gbrm',  T. 

CAirn-gorm',  E. 
Cal'ro  (Egypt) 
Cai'ro  (U.  S.) 
Cal-fi-bar' 

C^i-la'bri-?,  or  C?-la'bri-^ 
Cal-a-hor'ra 
Cal'aia  (kai'js) 
Cal-ri-ma'ta 
Cal-^-mi-a'ne^ 
Cal-9-ta-vud' 

cai-9-tra''va 

Cal-^-ve'r??  (-va'-) 
-Cai'c^-siei  (kai'k?-sho) 
Cal-ciit't? 
Cai'der 
Cal-e-do'ni  a. 
Cal' en-berg 
CFil-iioun' 
Cai'i-cut 
Cai-i-fdr'ni-3 
C^l-la'o,  (or  kal-ya'o) 
Cal-la-po6'ya 
Cal 'mar 

Calue  (kan,  or  kSiwn) 
Cal-ta-gj-ro'ne 
Cai-t^-ni-set'ta 
Cal'u-met 

C?il-va'dos,  B.  £.   P.Cijc. 
cai-va-dos',  {or  kai-va'- 

dos),    T.;   Cal-va-dos', 

M.  P. 
Cai'vert 
Cj-man'che 
Cj-mar'gb 
Cam-^-ro'nes 
Cam-b^-hee' 
C  9m -bay' 
Cam-b6'di-9 
Cam-boge' 

Cam'bray,  or  Cam-bray' 
Cam'bri-9 
Cam' bridge 
Cam'den 

Ca-mSri'ha  (k^-mSn'ya) 
Campagna  (k^m-pan'ya) 
Camp'bell  (kam'el) 
Cam-peach'y  r 

Cam'po  Bas'so 
Can'9-dFi 
Can-9-J9-har'ie 
Can-?n-dai'gufi  (-gwa) 
Can-9-nore' 
C?-na'ra,  or  Can'9-ra 
Cg,-na'rie§ 
{Jan-9-sau'g9 
Can-Ft-stb'ta 
Ca-Sav'e-ral 
Can-d?-har' 

Can-deish',  (or  kgn-dasli') 
Can'di;? 
C^-ne'gi 
Can-js-te'o 
Cpi-non'i-cut 
Cannes  (kan) 
Can-nSu'ch^e 
Can'trtl,  or  Can-tal' 
Can'ter-bu-rv  (-ber-e) 
Can-t5n'  (China),  E.    Wr. 

Can't9n,  B.  T. 
Can'ton  (U.  S.) 
C  fin -tyre' 

Cape  'Bret'9n,  or  Bre-ton' 
Cape  5rir'?r-deau  (jlr'^r-db) 


Cape  Hal'tj-en 
Cape'tbv^n 

cap-i-t9-Tia'ta 

Ca'pb  d'is'trj-ci 
Ca'pri 

cap'u-fi 

Cj-rac'c^s 
Car'9-man,  E. 

Ca-ra-man'  (-mong'),  T. 
Car-9-ma'nj-ft 
Car-c^-sonne' 
Car'de-nas 
Car'djff 
Car'dj-gan 
Cjr-do'na 
car-i-a'co 
Car-ib-be'^n,  B,  Br.  T. 

Ca-rib'be-^n,  Wr. 
Car-ib-bee'' 
C^-rin'thj-si 
Car-lisle'  (kar-lil') 
Car'lo-witz 
Carl^'bad 

Carl5-cr6'na,orCarl§-cr6'na 
Carls'ruhe(karlz'r6) 

cari'stadt  (-Stat) 

Carmagnola  (kar-m^n-yo'- 

ra)    ■ 
C?r-m6'n9 
C^r-nat'jc 
C^r-naul' 
Car-ni-o'ia 
Car-9-li'n5i 
Ca-r9-nl' 
C^r-pa'thj-^n 
Car-pen-ta'rj-g. 
Car-pen-tras',      {or      kar- 

pang'tras) 
Car-pen-tras'    (kar-pang- 

tra'),  M.  p. 
Car-ra'ra 
Car-rick-fer'gus 
Car'r9ll 
Car'r9n 
Carshalton  (kfi-shiw'tn,  or 

kas-hbr'tn) 
C?r-ta'go 
Car-t5i-|e'na 
Car'ter-et 
Car-th9-|e'na 
Car-u-pa'nb 
C^-sac',  or  Ca'sac 

C^-^ai' 

Ca-sa'le  (-la) 

Cas-9-na'na 

CSs'bin,  or  Cas-bin' 

Cas^h'au  (kash'bu) 

Ca-ser'ta 

C^-shan' 

Cash'ell 

Cash'gar,  or  C^ish-gar' 

cash-mere',  or  Cdsh'nitire 

Cas'pj-^n 

Cas'sel 

Cfts-si'na 

Cas-Sj-quj-a'ri 

Cas-tel-nau'dFi-ry'  (kas-tel- 

no'd^-re') 
C^s-tel'  Ve-tra'no  (va-) 
Castiglione  (kas-tel-yb  na) 
C^s-tSle' 

Castillon  (k5s-tel-yong') 
Cas-tine' 

Cas'tle-bar'  (kSs'sl-bar') 
Cis'tle-tpn  (kSs'sl-ton) 
Castres  (kas'tr) 
Cas'tro  y-io-van'ni 
Cat~a-bam'ba 
Cat-9-h6u'la 
Cat-a-lo'nj-? 
C?-ta'ni-fi,  or  Cg-ta'nj-^ 
Ca-tfin-za'ro 
Ca-taw'ba 
Cat,  au    Cambresis    (k^-to' 

kam-bre-z6') 
Cath-a-ri'nen-stadt  (-stat) 
Cai-thay' 
Cfit^man'doo,  E.  Wr. 

Cat-mpin-doo',  T. 
Ca-tbr'ce,  {or  k^-tor'tha) 
Cais'kili 
Cat-ta-rau'gus 
C?it-ta'ro,  or  Cat't^-ro 
Cau-bul' 

Cau'ca,  {or  kbu'ka) 
Cau'ca-sus 

Caugli-n^-wa'ggi  (kaw-) 
Caune (kon) 
Cau'ver-y 
Ca'v?i ' 
cav'a-ia 

Cav'an 

Ca'ver-y 

Cawn-pore' 

Cax-a-mar'ca 

Caxias  (k^-she'as) 

Caxoeira  (ka-shg-a'e-ra) 

Cay'cos  (ki'kos) 

Cayenne'  (ki-6n') 
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Cay-ma.n',  or  Cay^m^n 

C^i-yu'gji 

C^-yuso' 

Caz-e-n6'vi-^ 

Cg-^-xV  (sa-) 

Ce-bii' 

Cgg'jl,  B. 

Ce'cjl,  T. 
C6f'fi-lii 
Ce-la'ijo 
Cel'e-bea 
Cel'ie 
C6n'is,  {or  ee-ne') 

Ce-nis'  (se-nesO,  M. 
C6ph-?-l6'ni'-^,   or   C6ph-^- 

Ce-ram' 

Cerignola  (s6r-in-yo'la),  E. 
Cerignola  (cha-ren-yo'- 

la),  1\ 
Cer'j-go,  or  Ce-ri'go 
Cer-ve'ra.  (ser-va'r;i) 
Cer'vj-'i  (cli^r've-a) 
Cer'vin,  {or  ser-vaug') 
Ce-se'na  (cha-sa'ij'a) 
Ceu't?,  {or  sa'y-ta) 
Cevennea  (sa-ven') 
Cey-lon',  orCSy'lpn 
CIi3-ca'o 
Cha'co 
CJi^-gaing' 
Cha'gre  (sha'gur) 
Cha'greB 
Cha-leiir' 

Cha.lons  (aha-l6ng') 
Cham'ber-ry 
Cham'ber^-biirg 
Cli3.m-bl6e-' 
ChbLmouni   (sh'i'm6-ne',  or 

shi-m6'ne) 
Champagne  (sh<i.m-pin'ya) 
Cbam-paign'  (-pan') 
Cl^m -plain' 
Clig.n'de-leur' 
ClUin-der-nFi-gore' 
Ch'in-til'Iy  (shan-tel'ye) 
Cha-pi'la 
Chap'el-HiU 
Char'c^s 

Charente  (sha-rangf) 
Char' j -ton 
jehar'kBv 
Charente   Inferieure   (sha- 

ra.ngt'-ang-nL-re-ur') 
Chirle'mont,  £. 
Charle'mont,  T.  ;  ^har'- 

le-mont,  Wr. 
Charieroi    (sharl-rwa',    or 

ahar-le-roi') 
Charles 'tpn 
Charle'ville. 
Qhar'le-voix'      (shar'le- 

vwa',  or  shar'le-vbi') 
Char'Ipttea-vilie 
Charl'tpn 
Chartrea  (shar'tr) 
jeh^-ryb'diB 

8h5i-tau'que 
hS-teaubriant   (sha-to'bre- 
ang') 
Cha.teaudun  (sha-to-dun') 
ChSLteau-Gonthier    (sha-to- 

gon'te-a) 
Cha,teauguay  (sha-to-ga') 
ChateauroQX  (sha-t6-rS') 
Chatellerault  (sl^-tel-ro') 
Chat'h^m 
Chat-t?-h8&'chee 
Chfit-tSo'g? 
Chaudi^re  (aho-de-Ar') 
Chaumont(sho-m6ng')(Fr.) 
Chaumont  (aho-mo')  (U.S.) 
Chazy  (sh^-ze') 
Che-buc'to 

ghe-buc'to,  T. 
Chgl'j-ciit 
Chelms'f9rd  (chSmz'fprd) 

Chglms'fprd,  £.£.£/.  WV. 
Chgl'sea 
Chel'ten-ham,    {or  chelt'- 

nji'm) 
£hem'nitz  (-nits) 
Che-miing' 
Che-n5n'§6 
Chen-ySng' 
Che-pach'et 
ChSp'stow 
Cher  (ahir) 
jChe-ras'co 
Che-raw' 

gh^r'boUrg 
h^r-p-keeg' 
j0her'so 
jeher'apn,  B.  E.   - 

jCher-son',  T. 
jCher-ap-nese' 
Chertaey  (ch6s''se),  Sm.  T. 

Chert'sey,  B.  E,  Wr. 
Ches'^irpealce 


ChtSsh'jre 
Che-8un'c6ok 
Ch6t-i-mach'e^ 
Ch6v'i-9t,  {or  chTv'^-^t) 
jChi-a'na 

Chi-a'pa 

jGhi-a'ri 

jehl-a'v9-ri,  Jtf.  T.   P.Cyc. 

idhi-^-Vi'vi,  B.  E.  P. 
jehJ-51-ven'n^ 

8hi-ca'go  (she-kaw'go) 
hich'es-ter  ' 
Chick-j-hom'i-ny 
Chick -?i-ma,g'g9 
ChTck'^-pee 
Chick' ?-89lw§ 
Chicot  (she'ko) 
J0hi'em-8ee 
Chi-enne' 
Cliieti  (ke-a'te) 

gbig-nec'to 
hi-haa'hua  (-wa'wa) 

Chihuahua       (che-gwa'- 
gwa),  M. 
Chi-kai'lja 
Chl'lj,  or  Chil'i 
Chil-l}-c6'the,    or    Chil-lj- 

coth's 
Chi-lg-e'  (che-l9-a') 

Chi-l6'e  (-a),  M. 
Chim-b9-ra'zo 
Chi'n^ 

Chin-chil'I^,  {or  -chel'ya) 
Chin  In'di-9,  (*""  in'je-?) 
Chin'au-ra 

Chin-su'ra,  M.  P.  T. 
Chin-yang' 
jBhi'oa 
Chip'pen-h5m,    {or   chip'- 

UFim) 
Chip'pe-way 
Chi-pys-co'? 
Chj-qui'toa  (che-ke'tos) 
Chi^'wicfc  (cliiz'jk) 
Chit-^-gong' 
Chit' ten-den 
Chit- tare'  ' 
jCiij-vas'so 
Choc'tS-W 

£3h5c'zim,  {or  ko'chjm) 
Cholmondely  fchum'le) 
Chi?-]u'la 
jCho-ra-san',    or   jeh9-ra8'- 

SFLU 

Cli9-wan' 
-Chris-tj-a'ng 
jChris-ti-a'nj-^ 
£3hris'ti&n-sand 
jehrjs'ti^n-stadt  (-stat) 
jChrfi'djm 
Chu-la-ho'ma 
Chum'bul,  B,  M.  P. 

Chum-biil',  T. 
Chiim'leigh  (chiim'le) 
Cliup'ra'h,  or  Chiip'rah 
Chu-quj-sa'ca  (chii-ke-aa'- 

ka) 
jBhur  (k8r) 
Clc-?i-cole' 
Ci-en-fue'gos    (se-en-fwa'- 

gos) 
Cim-rir-ron' 
Cin-9.-lo'5i 
Cin-cjn-na'ti 
Cinque  Porta  (aink-) 
Cin'tra 

Cjr-car^'  (Northern) 
Cjr-cas'si-^  (sjr-kash'e-a) 
Ci'ren-ces-ter,  {or  ais'e-ter) 
Cirencester  (sis'is-ter), 

Br.  El. 
CiTfc'nitz  (-nits) 
Cit-t9~d61'l"a  (chit-) 
Cl-u-dad'  Re-al'  (-ra-alO 
Ciudad    Rgd-ri'go    (the-ii- 

dad '-rod-re 'go) 
Civita    V6c'clii-a   (che've- 

ta-vekHte-a.) 
Ciac-man'n^n 
Cla'gen-furth  (-firt) 
Clai'b9rne 

Clame-cy'  (klam-se') 
Ciap'h^m 

Ciar'e-mont,  or  ClAre'mont 
CIau'§en-blarg  (klbu'-) 
CJaustiial  (klous'tal) 
Cler-mont',  T. 

Clgr'mont,  B.  Wr. 
Clermont-Ferrand  fklir- 

mong-fer-rang') 
Cleve'l?nd 
Clevei,  E.  T. 

Cleves  (klavz),  B.  Wr. 
Clith'e-roe 
Clog'her,  (or  klo'her) 
Clon-a-kil'ty 
C15n-mell' 
Cljde 
Co -?i -ho 'ma 


Co-?i-hui'la  (-we'la) 
Co-an'go  (-ang'-) 
Cob'be 

C9-bi'ja  (-ha) 

Cob'lentz  (-lents) 

Co'biirg 

Coch-Fubam'bgt 

CS'cbjn  Chi'nri 

Codogno  (k9-don'yo) 

C9-d6'rus 

C8ev'9r-den  . 

Coeymana  (kwe'm^nz) 

Cognac  (kon-ySk') 

Cobahuila  (ko-51-we'la) 

C9 -hoes' 

C9-im-b?i-t66r' 

C9-im'bra 

Coire  (kwar) 

CSl'berg 

Col'chea-ter 

Cole-raine' 

C9-ll'ma 

Col -mar' 

Coin  (koun) 

Colnbrook  (koun'biuk),  E. 

CoInbrook(kon'bruk),£/. 
Cologna  (k9-lon'ya) 
Cologne  (k9-lon') 
C9-15m'bi-fi 
C9-lom'bo 
Col'9n-aay,  B.  Br.  T. 

C9-lon'say,  E.  Wr. 
C5l-9-ra'd5 
C9-lGra'bi-9 
C9-liira-bi-an'5i 
C9-lum'bo 
C9-mac' 
Cp-man'che^ 
C9-mar'g6 
Co-may-a'gua 
Com'ber-mere 
Comines  (k9-men') 
Co'mo 
Com'9-rin 
Cg-mbrn' 
Com'9-ro 

Compi^gne  (kom-pe-an') 
Com-p9s-t@l'ia 
Cpn-cSn',  B.  E.  Wr. 

Con'cgn  (kong'k^n),  T. 
C9n-c6p'tion 
C6n'c9rd  (kong'-) 
C9n-cbr'di-9 
Cond6  (kon'da) 
Cg-ne'cull 

Con'e-m9.ugh  (-mS.w) 
C5n-es-to'g? 
Cp-ne'sua 

Con-gFi-ree'  (kong-) 
Con'gle-ton  (kong'gl-t9n) 
Con'go  (kong'go) 
Con'naught,  or  Con-n9.ught' 
Con-e-C9-cheague' 
Cgn-nect'i-cut  (-net'-) 
Con 'stance 
Con-stan-ti'n? 
Con-Stan -ti -no 'pie 
C66ch  Bsi-har' 
C66-mas-sie', or  Coo-m^s'sie 
C9-0S' 

C88-sfiw-hatch'ie 
Co-pen-ha'gen 
C9-pi'ah 

Co-pi-'d'po,  or  Co-pi-^-po' 
C9-pjm'es-ca.w 
Coqu'et  (kok'et) 
C9-qu5m'bo  (-kem'-) 
C6r-j-chie' 
Cdr'bagh 
Cor-beau'  (-bo') 
Cor-beil'  (kor-bal') 
C9r-dil'le-r9§,  (or  kbr-del- 

ya'r^s)' 
Cbr'd9-va 

C9r-fii',  or  Cbr'fu 

CSr'inth 

Cor-9-man'dfil,fi.  E.  T.  Wr. 

C6-r9-man-dSl',  M. 
Co-ro'ne 

Cbrr^ze  (kor-raz') 
Cor-rj-en'tes 
Cbr'si-C9 
Corte  (kbr'ta) 
CQr-to''na 
C9-riin'na 
Cor'y-d9n 
C9-aen'za 
Co-sh6c't9n 

Cbslin  (kSa'lin,  or  koa-len') 
Cosne  (kon) 

Coa's^cks,  or  Cos-sacka' 
C9a-Beir' 
CSs-sTm-b^i-zar' 
Coa'ta  Ri'ca 
Co-t^i-gay'? 
Cfite  d'Or  (kot-dbr') 
C6tes    du    Nord    (kot'-dy- 
nbr') 


Cotignola  (ko-ten-yo'la) 

C6-t9-pax'i 

Cott'bua 

C8u-lan' 

Cour'l^nd 

Cour-tray' 

Coutances  (ko-tans') 

Gov' en -try 

C6v'}ng-t9n 

Cb<^ca  (kofiz) 

Cra'cow 

Cr^cy  (krSa'e) 

Cre'fSld  (kra''feltl 

Cr§m'nitz  (-nits) 

C  re-mo 'na 

Creflse 

Crgv'glt 

Crj-me'^ 

Crit'ten-d6n 

Cr9-a'ti-^  (kr9-a'ahe-9) 

CrSm'^r-ty,  or  Cr9-mar'ty 

Cron'atadt  (-stat) 

Caaba  (cha'bi) 

Csaba  (chi5b'bo),  M.  T. 
Csongrad  (chQn-grad') 
Cu'ba 

Cti-ba'gua  (-gwa) 
Cu-ban' 
Ciid-d?-l6re' 
Cud-da'pah,  E. 

Cud'd^-pah,  T.  -Wr. 
Cu6n'c'ii  (kwen'aa),  E.  M. 

Cugn'ca  (kwgn'ca),  T. 
Cui-a'ba  (kwe-a'ba),  E. 

Cu-ia'ba  (-ya'-),  T. 
Culhuacan  (k61-WFi-kan') 
Cu-ll-9-can' 
Cul-lo'den 
Cdlm 
Cul'pSp-er 
Ciil-ross',  {or  ko'roa) 
Cu-ma-na' 
Cy-ma'ni-fi 
Ciim'ber-l?nd 
Cum-m?i-zee' 
Cu'p?r  (k6'p5ir) 
Cif-r^-^oa'  (-so') 
Cu-ra-ray' 
Ciir-dia-tan' 
Cu'ris"ch-e  HafP  (ku^rjah-e- 

haf')' 
Cur'rj-tiick 
Cfir-zo'la 
Ciiatrin  (ku-strin',  or  kus' 

trjn) 
Cut-tack' 
Ciix-ha'ven 
Cit-ya'ba,  T. 

Cijf-ya-ba',  M. 
Cuy-9-ho'ga  (ki-^-ho'ga) 
Cuz'co 
Cyc'l?-de^ 
Czaalau  (chas'lbu),  T. 

Czaslau  (z^s-lbu'),  Wr. 
Czernowitz  (cher'n9-vits) 
Czirknicz  (taerk'nits) 


D. 


D?-co'tah 

Dag-hes-tan' 

Dahl 

Dah'9Tmey  (-ma) 

Dal-a-go'9 

Da-Ie-car'H-^ 

D?l-h8u'§ie 

Dal-keith' 


Dal-ma'ti-a  (dal-ma'she-a) 

DQil't9n 

Dam-ai-ris-cot't^i 

D^-mSs'cus 

Dam-i-et'ta 

Dan'aw 

Dan'by-ry  (dan'ber-e) 

D5n-ne-mo'ra 

Dant'zic  (-sik) 

Dan'ube 

Dar-d?-nelle§' 

D^r-four' 

Da'rj-en 

Darm'atadt  (-stat) 

Dart'niouth 

Dar'war 

Dauphin^  (do-fe-na') 

Dau'phi-ny 

Da'viess 

Debreczin  (de-bret'si'n) 

De-brec'ziii,  Wr. 
De-bret'zin  (-ajn) 
De-ca'tyr 

Dec'CFin,  or  Dec-can' 
De-cize' 
D61-a-go'? 
Del'^-wire 
Delft 


Delf'zyl 
Del-ga'da 
DSl'lii  (dei'le) 
Del'hi  (0.  S'.) 
Del-vi'no 
D6m-§-ra'ra 
Dem-be'51 
De-mb'na 

De'm9-na  (da'-),  M. 
D6n'bigh(d6n'be) 
Den' de -rah 
D6n-der-m6nd' 
Den'm'ark 
De-peya'ter 
DSpt'iijrd  (det'fyrd) 
Der-bend' 
Der'by,  B,  E.  EL  Sm. 

Der'by,  {or  dar'be),  Wr. 
Derne 

Der'ne,  T. 
De-Ruy'ter 

Des-9,-gu'a-de'ro  (gw-i-da'-) 
De8-Con-9-ct'da 
D6s-e-'a'da 
DS|-e-ret' 
De-aha' 

Des  Moines  (de-moin') 
Des-p9-bla'dD 
DSa'a^u,  {or  dgs'sbu) 
Det'm9ld 
De-trbit' 

.D6t'ting-en         , 
Deutz  (dbits) 
Deui-Ponta  (du-ponts',  or 

du-pong') 
De-vSn'ter,  E.  Wr. 

Dev'en-ter,  T. 
De-vi'z'e^ 
D6v'9n 
D6v'9n-p6rt 
Dha-wal-^-ghfrj    (dji-wai- 

9-ge're) 
Di-ar-be-kir' 
Die'men'§  Land 
Diep'holz  (-holts) 
Di-6ppe' 
Diest 

Dietz  (dels) 
Digne  (den) 
Di'jon'  (de'zhong') 
Dil'ljng-en 
Din-age-p6re' 
Dl-nan'  (de-nang') 
Di-nant' 
Djn-wid'die 
Di'ii,  or  m-t' 
Dix-an' 
Dix-mude' 
Dj51'i-ba 

Dnie'per  (nS'per) 
Dnies'ter  (nea'ter) 
D8-ab' 
Dof-re-fj-eld' 
Dole 

D61-gSl'ly,  {or  dSl-geth'le) 
Dol-iart' 

Dom-i-ni'ca,  or  D9-min'i-C9 
D5m-i-nlque'  (Fr.) 
Don-ag-h^-dee' 
Don'^id-son 
Donc'aa-ter 
Don'e-g-ai 
Don'go-la  (dong'-) 
Don'na-ghue 
Don-nal' 
D66-shak' 
Dbr'ches-ter 
Dordogne  (dbr-don') 
Dordrecht  (dbr'drekt) 
Dbr'noch 

Dbr-paf',  or  Dbr'p^it 
Dbrt  . 

Dou'ay  (dS'a) 
Douba  (dob,  or  do) 

D8ub§,  T. 
Doiig'l^s 
D8u'rb  (do'ro) 
D5v-re-fi-eld' 
Db<^-le-tV-bad' 
Dbwn-pat'rick 
Draguignan(dra-gen-yang') 
Drave,  or  Drave 
Drentne  (drent,  or  dr^n'te) 
Dre^'den,  or  Dres'den 
Dreux  (dru) 
Driu 
Dri'no 

Drogh'e-d?  (drSg'-) 
Dro'h9-bic2  (-bich),  P.  T. 

Dr9-ho'bicz  (-bjch),  M-, 
Drbit'wjch  (drbil'ich) 
Dr9-m6re',  Br.  E. 

Drb'more,  T.  Wr. 
DrSn'theim  (drbn'tlm) 
Dru'se§,  E.  Wr. 

Dru'^eg,  T. 
Du-ane^'biirg 
DSb'lm 
Dub'nb 


Du-buque'  (-b5k') 

Duero  (diS-a'roj  • 

Dfi'js-bflrg 

Duiveland  (dbi've-lant) 

Dulcigno  (dul-chen'yo) 

Dulwicli  (dul'ijj 

Dum-bar'tgn 

Diim-blane'' 

Dum-frie§' 

Dun-bar' 

Dun-dalk'  (dtin-d^wk') 

Diin-daB' 

Dun-dee' 

Dun-ferm'Ijne,  {or  diin-fer'- 

Ijn) 
Diin-gan'n9n 
Dun-gar'vjin 
Diin-|e-ness' 
Diin-kgld' 
Dun-kirk' 
Dun-86n' 
Diin-sin'nane,  Sm. 

Dun-sjn-nane',  T.  Shale, 
Ounwich  (diin'ij) 
Du'plin 

Duquesne  (du-kan') 
Du-rance' 
Du-ran'go  (-i^ng'-) 
Du-raz'zo,  {or  dd-rat'ao) 
Dur'h^m  (dur'^m) 
Dur'laeh 
DGe'ael-dbrf 
Dut'ljng-en 
Dy-vai' 
D\v?L-ra'ca 
Dwi'n?,  or  Dwi'na 
Dyle 


E. 


Eas't9a 

E'bro 

5b-sam'bul,  or  tlb-sjim-biil' 

£cc-18o' 

Ecc-loo',  T. 
Ech'ter-nach 
E^'j-ja,  (or"^ a' the-lia) 
Eckmiihl  (ek'mdl) 
Ec-u^-dor'  (ek-wa-dor') 
Ed'dy-st9ne 
E'den-t9n 
Ed'M 

Edge'c9mbe  (Sj'fcum) 
Edge'fieid 
jp-di'nFi 
Edinburgh  (ed'in-bur-r9,  or 

ed'in-bUrg) 
Ed'ja-to 
Ed'ward^-ville 
Effing-ham 
Eg'er 

]5-gi'na,  or  Eg'i-na 
Eg'ri-po,  or  E-gri'p6  (a-) 
E'gypt 

Eh-ren-breit'stein 
Eich'stadt  (ik  stat) 
EiOen-biirg 
Elm' beck 
Ei'me-o 
Ei'§e-nach 
Eia'ie-beh 
5-kat-e-rl'nen-biirg 
^-kat-e-ri'ny-grad 
$-kat-e-ri'no-slav 
El  A-rai^he' 
Elbe  (elb) 
El'ber-fgld 
El-beuf ,  or  El-bceuP 
El'bing 

Ei'che  (gl'cha) 
El  Dg-ra'do 
El-e-phan'tri 
El-e-phan-tl'na 
^-leu'the-ra  . 
El'gin     " 
e-lis'&-b6th-grad' 
?l-lbre' 
jpl-mi'na 
]gl-mi'ra 

jp-lb'ra  ■ 

El-ai-nore',  or  El-sj-neur' 

El'v^s 

El'w^ng-en 

Emb'den 

Em'bryn,  {or  am-brun^ 

Em'mer-igh 

5-na're 

En-g3.-dine' 

Enghien  ('an-ge'ang) 

England  (ing'gl^ind) 

En-j-sei' 

;Enk-hui'zen  (enk-hoi'zen) 

En-nia-cbr'thy 

En-nia-kil'len 

En'tre-D8u'ro-e-Min'ho 

(gn'tra-d6'ro-a-men'yo) 
En'tre-Ri'os  (en'tra-re'oa) 
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E-per'}~es 
fifp-er-nay' 
fep'i-nlil 
5-rafc'li-^ 

Er'bach 

Er'fuft 

Er'jsht 

K'rie  (e're) 

K'rin,  or  Er'jn 

£r-i-van' 

Er'iang-en 

Er'lau  (er'lbu) 

Er-me-nek' 

Er'ze-riim,  or  Erz~r66m' 

Erz-ge-bir'ge 

J5s-cam'bj-9 " 

jps-cij-ri-al',  T. 

:5s-cu'ri-5il,  E.  Wr. 
Es'ne 
Jp-so'pus 

Esquimaux  (es'ke-mo) 
Es-se-qui'bo  (-ke'-) 
Ess'ling-§n 
fis'te 

fs-tho'nj-ji 
s-tre-m^-dii'i:a 
Es'tre-moz' 
£s'zek  (es'sek) 
£tampes  (a-ta.mp') 
£t'p-w'd.h,   or   Et'9-wee,    or 

Hlgli'-Tow-er 
Et^ch  (etsh) 
Eu  (yu) 
Eupen  (Si' pen) 
Eii-phra'te§ 
Eure  Cyar) 
Efi'rgpe 
Eu'taw 
Eutin  (di-ten') 
Eux'ine 
Evef'hjm 

Evesham  (es^h^m),  Wr. 
£v'9-ril,  Br,  E.  T. 
,  E-v6'rii  (a-),  P.  m-. 
Evreux  (ev-rii') 
Ex'e-ter 
Ey'ii-let 
Ey'der 
Ey'ia'u,  {or  i'lbfl) 


P. 


Fah'liin 

Fai-oum' 

Fiir'fleld 

Fa-lai^e' 

Fal'kirk,  or  KI-kiTk' 

Falkland  (ffiwk'lsind) 

FaFmouth 

Fi'lfin ' 

Fi'no,  or  Fa-no' 

Fa'to 

Fii'roe,  or  Fa'rp-e 

Far-sis-tan' 

Fiu-quier'  (faw-ker') 

Fav'ersll-^m 

Fay-il' 

Fjy-«tte' 

Fay'ette-viUe 

Fay-oum' 

FGe'gee  - 

Fth-rj-bSd' 

F61-an-l'che 

Fe-la-niche',  (fa-),  T. 
Fe-li-ci-a'na 
FSm'ern 

Fe-9-(io'§i-&  (-do'zhe-^) 
Fer-mil'n^gh  (fer-m"d'n?.) 
Fer-mby' 

Fgr'ney,  {or  fer-na') 
Fer-ri'rii 
FSr'ro 

Fer'rol,  or  Fejr-rol' 
Fev'ersh-^m 
Fez-z&n' 

Fijli-t61-|e-blr'|e 
Fi-es'(?-le  '(-la) 
Figeac  (fizh'ak') 
Fjgueras  (fe-ga'r?s) 

Fi'ji 

Fin-is-terre' 

Fln'isind 

Fismes  (fern) 

Fiume  (fe-u'ma) 

FlSn'ders 

FWcte;  La  (li  flesh) 

Flen^'bbrg 

Flor'ence 

Plo'res 

Flor'i-dj 

Flush'jng 

Foggia  (fod'jai 

Foglia  (fol'yii) 

Foix  (fwi) 

Foligno  (fp-len'yo"' 

Fon'di 


Fontaiiiebleau(fon-tan-bl5') 
Fon-tri-ra'bi-^ 
Fontenay-le-'Compte  (font- 

na'-le-kongt') 
F6n-te-nby' 

Fontevrault  (fdn-tev-ro') 
F66't5i  Jal'lo 
Fiir'Ii,  or  F(?r-li' 
Fbr'men-te'ra  (-ta'-) 
Fpr-m6'sa 
For'res 
Pbr-sjtli' 
Fbr-te-ven-tu'ra 
Forth' 
Fps-sa'no 
Foth'er-in-gay 
Fou'd'S 

Fougferes  (f6-zh4r') 
Fou'lah^ 
Fourche 
Fbw'ey,  E. 

Fovvey  (fdl),  T.  Wr. 
Foy'er^  (ii'erz) 
France 
Franche  ComtS     (fransh 

kbng'ta) 
Francois  (frdn'swa) 
Fran-co'ni-^ 
Fran'e-ke'r 
Frank'en-stein' 
Frank'en-thal  (-tal) 
Frank'fort 
Frfts-ca'ti* 
Frau'en-burg  (frou'-) 
Fraii'stadt  (frbu'statj 
Fr6d'er-)Cks-burg 
Fred'er-icks-haU 
FrEd'er-ick-tpn 
Frei'b'grg 
Frel'bdrg 
Frel'^ing 
Frei'§ing-en 
Frei'stadt'{-stat) 
FrSjus  (fra-zhus') 
Frey'burg 
Frey'stadt  (-stat) 
FrS'biirg 
Fried'land 
FrJsqhe'hafF 
Fries'l^nd 
Frl'o 

Fri-u'li,  or  Pri'u-1! 
Frod^'hgm 
Frpn-te'ra  (-ta'-) 
Frontignac  (fron-ten-yak') 
Fuer-ta-ven-tu'ra 
FitI'da      ' 
Ful'tpn 

Funch'^l,  or  Fun-^hal' 
Fu'nen 

Funf-kirch'en  ' 
Fumes  (Tiirri) 
Fur-ruck-a-bad' 
Furth  (furt) 
Fyz-j-bad' 


G. 


C^-da'mjS 

Ga'e-t'i  (ga-a'm) 

Gaf'sa 

Gaillac  (gal-yak') 

Gaillon  {gal-yong') 

Giir'loch 

Gfi-lap'ai-go?,  or 

Gal-Ii-pa'gog 
G5l-fi-shiel§' 
Gei-latz'  (-lata') 
G^-le'n? 
Ga-li"ci-5 
Giil-lip'9-1) 
Gai'Ji-po-lis' 
GS,l'lo-way 
Gal'ves-ton 
Gai'way  ' 
Gam'bi-9 

Ganges  (^ngzh)  (Fr.) 
Gan'^e^  rindia.) 
GSn-jSm' 
Gard  (gar) 
Gard'iner  (gard'ner) 
Gar-don' 

Garfagnana  (gar-fjin-ya'na) 
Gar-ga'no 

Garigliano  (gSr-el-ya'no) 
G^-ronne' 
GSr'row^ 
Gas-cgn-ade' 
GfSs'co-ny 
Gasp6  (gSs'pe) 
^e-au'gei 
jGeel,  {or  gal) 
^Srie  (gef'fl) 
^el'der^ 
GCn-e-see' 
Oen-e-s6'o 
^e-ne'v9 


^en'e-vievo 

Genevois  (zhSn-e-vwa') 

Qen'o-^ 

^ebr'g!-?i 

Gera  (ga'ra.) 

Qer'm^-ny 

^e-ro'na,  (or  ha-ro'na) 

Gers  (zhir) 

Gex  (zhex) 

jSey'ser^ 

Gh^i-da'mis 

GMuts  (gkwts) 

Gheel  (gel,  or  gal) 

Ghent,  (or  gong) 

^her-gong' 

^hi'-lan' 

5^ib-ral't9r 

jSiea'sen  (|es'sen) 

Gijon  (he-lion') 

J6!'l?i,  {or  he'l?) 

Gi-l6'l6 

Gir-|gn'ti 

Gironde  (zhe-rond') 

Gi'zeh,  or  JSrVz&h 

Gl^-mbr'g^n 

Gla'riiS 

Glas'gow,  or  Gla^'gow 

Glauchau  (giBu'kou) 

Gle-nelg' 

Glo'gau  (glo^gaa) 

Glo-gaw' 

Glom'men 

Glouces'iter  (glSs'ter) 

Gluckstadt  (gluk'stat) 

Gmiind  (gmunt) 

Gnesen  (gna'zen) 

Gnes'na  (nes'n'9) 

G9-da.v'e-ry 

Goes  (h8a) 

Gp-jam' 

Gol-conM^i 

Gold'berg 

Go-li-ad' 

Gom-br66n' 

G9-me'ra  (-ma'-) 

G9-naive§' 

Gp-nave' 

GSn'd?ir 

Gon-za'Ies 

G66ch'l9hd 

GoSm'ty 

G9-ree' 

Gdrlitz  (gur'lit^) 

Gortz  (glirts) 

Gos'ber-tgn 

Go'thg,  {or  go'ta) 

Goth'land 

Got'ten-biirg 

Gbttengen  (get'jng-en) 

Gott'leind 

G8u'da 

Gour  (gSr) 

Go-yaz' 

Goz'zo  (got'so) 

Gra'cj-as  a  Di'os 

Gra-ci-o'sa 

GrFi-dls'ka 

Gram-mSnt' 

Griim'pj-^n  (Mts  ) 

Gr^-na'da 

Gran'^er 

Grant'li^m 

Gran'viUe  (U.  S.) 

Gran-ville'  (Fr.) 

Grasse 

Gratiot  (grash'e-ot) 

Gratz  (grets) 

Graudenz  (grou'dents) 

Gravelines  (grav'lSn') 

Grave^'end 

Greece 

Green'lfind 

Green'iaw,  or  Green'19.w 

Gree'npck 

Green'wich  (grgn'ij) 

Green'wich  (grln'ij),  El. 
T.  Wr. 
Greifs-wai'de 
Gre-na'd^ 

Gren-a'dfi,  T. 
Gren-o'ble 
Gret'n?  Green' 
GrTn'del-wald 
Gri'§on§,  (or  gre-zong') 
Gron'ing-en 
Gross-war' d  em 
Gro't^n  (Eng.) 
Grot'on  (grot'tn)  (U.  S.) 
Grlinberg  (grun'berg) 
Gruy^res  (grd-yir') 
Gua-d^-la'vi-ar,  E.  M. 

Gua-dFi-Ia-vi'ar,  P.   Wr. 
Gua-d^-l^x-a'ra,  {or   gwa- 

d9-l?-ha'ra) 
Gua-d^i-lu'pe,    or    GuEL-d^- 

lupe'  (ga.w-) 
Gua-d^l-quiv'ir,    or    Gu'A- 
d^il-qui-vlr' 


Gu^-de4oupe'(g2Lw-de-18p') 

Gua-di-a'na 

Gua-raan'ga 

Gua-n^-ha'nj 

Gua-na're  (-ra) 

Gua-nji-jua'to,   or  Gu'i-nj- 

xua'to  (-hwa'to) 
Guan'ca  Ve-lt'ca 
Guar'da  (gwar'da) 
Guar-d^f-ui'  (gar-d^f-we') 
Guasrtai'la 
Gua-ti-ma'ia,  or 
Gua-te-ma'la 
Gu^x-a'ca,  {or  gwa-ha'ka) 
Guay-a'ma 

Guay-?-qull'  (gwi-?-kel') 
Guay'm^s 
Guaz-3,-cual'c6 
Gfi'ben 

Guebres  (^g'berz) 
Guel'der-fend' 
Guel'der§ 
Guelph*  (gwelf) 
Gu6ret  (ga-ra') 
Giiern'^ey 

Guer-re'ro  (ger-ra'ro) 
Gui-a'na  (|e-a'na) 
Guic'p-w^r  (gwik'-) 
Gai-enne'  (|5-en') 
Guild'ford  (|il'fprd) 
Guil'fgrd  (gjl'fprd) 
Guin'ea  (gin'e) 
Gul'ngs  (gwe'nes)  (Cuba) 
Guines  (|en)  (Fr.) 
Guingamp  (gang-gang') 
Gui-pijs'cp-a  (|e-) 
GuT§'b6r-9Ugh  (|iz'-) 
Gui^e  (gez) 
Gum-bjn'n?n 
Gtind-wa'nah 
Guntz'burg  (gunts'btirg) 
Gur-w^V,  or  Gur'wai 
Gustrow  (gus'tro) 
Guy-a'na  (ge-) 
Guy-^n-dotte'  (gl-) 
Gu-zel-hTs'sfir 
Gu'ze-rat' 
Gwa'li-or 
Gwin-nStt' 
^yu'ia  (jd'ia) 


H. 


Hab'er-sh5m 

Had'ding-tpn 

Had'leigh  (liad'le) 

Had-rfi-nia,ul' 

Haer'lem  (ivar'lem) 

Hague  (hag) 

Haguenau  (ag-no') 

Hal-nan' 

Hainault   (ha'no,    or    \\V- 

nbult) 
Ha-jy-p66r' 
Hai'ber-stadt  (-stat) 
Hale? -6w' en 
Hal'i-fax 
Hal'ie 
Hal'leln 

Hallowell  (hol'lp-el) 
HSm-^-dan' 
Ha'mah 
Ham'biirg 
Ha' me  In 
Ham'il-tpn 
Ham'9-9ze 
Hamp'shire 
Ha'nau  (ha'nbfl) 
Hang-tche6u' 
Han'9-ver 
Har'di-nian 
Har-fleur' 
Har'lem 
Har'ling-en 
Har'per'5  Fer'ry 
Har'ris-biirg 
Har'row-gate 
Hart'f^rd 

Har'tle-pool  (liar'tl-pfil) 
Hartz,  or  Harz  (harts) 
Har'wich  (har'ij) 
Ha^'le-mere  (-zl-) 
Ha^'ljng-den 
HSs'selt 
Hast'jng^ 
Hat'te-ras 
Haute  (hot) 

H^-van'nah,  or  H^-vSn'^i 
Hav'ant 
Hav'el 

Hav'er-fgrd-west' 
Hav'er-hiU  (-jl)  (Eng.) 
Ha'ver-hlll  (-il)  (U.  S.) 
Havre  rha'vr) 
Havre-de-Grace  (h5v'vr-de- 

gras') 
H^-wai'i  (h^i-wl'?) 


Haw'ick,  or  Ha'wjck 

Hay'ti 

Haze'brouck  (az'brOk) 

Heb'ri-de§ 

Hech'jng-en 

Hgc'b 

Hed-jaz' 

Hei' del -berg 

HeTl'bronn 

Hel'g9-land 

H61'i-g9-land 

Hel'les-pSnt 

Helmstadt  (liglm'stat) 

Hel-mund' 

Hel'sing-fdr? 

Hel-vel'lyn 

H61'voet-sluys,  {or  -slbis) 

Hen-lo'pen 

Hen-ri'co 

Her-^-cle'gi 

He-rat',  or  He'rat 

Hdrault  (ha-ro',  or  ha'ro) 

Her'e-fgrd 

Her'kj-mer 

Her'm?in-stadt  (her'mjn- 
stat) 

Hernbsand  (her'n9-sand) 

Herrn'liut 

Hertford  (har'ford)  (Eng.) 

Hert'f9rd  (U.  S'.) 

Her-ze~g9-vi'n^ 

Hgsae  Cas'sel 

Hease  Darm^atadt  (-stat) 

Hease  Hom'burg 

Heuseden  (hdis'den) 

Heyta'bu-ry  (hats'-) 

Hiferes  (he-4r') 

High'I^ndg 

Hild-bdrg-hau'sen  (hilt- 
burg-hoQ'zen) 

Hil'des-heim 

Hil'lah 

Hill?'b6r-9ugh 

Him-^-lay'^,   or  Him-ma'- 
leh 

Hin-d66'  K]i6osli 

Hin-dgs-tan' 

Hlra^h'bfeTg 
His-p?.n-i-6'l?i 
Hi-was'see  (hi-wos'e) 
Hd-?ng-h6',  E. 

H9-ang'ho,  T. 
Ho'bfir-ton,  or  Hob'eir-t9n 
Hp-bo'ken 
Hogb'heim 
H9-dei'da 
Hof'wyl 
Hogue  (hog) 
Ho-hen-lin'den 
Ho'hen-lo'he 
Ho-hen-zol'l'ern     (ho-en- 

tsol'lern) 
Ho-ki-en'* 
HSl'lgnd 
Holmes  (homz) 
Hol'stein 
Hol'ston 
Hol'y-hgad 
Ho'ly-oke,  or 

Hol'yoke 
Hol'y-well 
Hp-nan',  or  Ho'n^n 
H9n-du'r3S 
Hon'fleiir 
Ilon'i-tgn 
Hon-o-lti'lii 
H66g'e-veen 
Hoogli'ly  (li6g'le) 
Hoorn 
Hbrs'h^m 
Hot'ten-tots 
Hougii'^m  (huf  ?im) 
Hough'tgn  (ho't9n) 
Hbfin^'low 
H6u-quang' 
H6u-s?-ton'ic 
HbGs'sa 
Hous'ton 

Hb'Gs'ton,  El. 
Hu-^-hei'ne 
Hua-s^i-cuai'co 
Hua-sa-cuai'c6  ('gwa-),7i 

Huas'co,  {or  was'ko) 

Hud'der^-field 

Hud'son 

Hu6  (hu-a',  or  liwa) 

HuSl'va,  (or  wel'va) 

Hues'ka,  {or  wSs'ka) 

Huil-quil-e'mu  (hwil-kwjl- 

a'mu) 
Hull 

Hulme  (horn) 
Hum'ber 

Hun'g^-ry  (hung'g^i-re) 
Hiins'let 
Hurd'war 
Hu'r9n 
Huy  (hbi) 
Hveen  (ven,  or  van) 


Hy'der-9-bad' 
Hy'dra,  {or  he'dri) 
Hj-drji-bad' 
Hytfte 


I. 


I-bSr'ra 
ib'er-ville 
Ib-r^-i'la 
Tce'I^ind 

I'C9lm-kill  (-9m-) 
Id'ri-a 

I-gle'si-5s  f-gla'-) 
Ig'lau  (Sg'Ibu) 

l-gu^-ia'da  (-gw^-) 

fl'ches-ter 

il'fr^-combe  (-kiim) 

Il'ha  GrSn'de  (el'y?) 

Il'kes-t9n 

Illimani  (el-ye-ma'ne) 

Il-li-nbis',  (or"iI-le-nbi') 

Il-lyr'i-9 

il'min-ster 

ilz  (ilts)' 

Im-e-ri"tj-3  (-rlali'e-^) 

im'9-la 

tn'di-9,  {or  ?n'je-?i) 

In-dj-an'?  (in-je'-an'ei) 

In-di9n-ap'9-li3 

in'die§,  (or "in'jjz) 

In-dore' 

jn-dour' 

Indre  (5ng'dr) 

In'dys 

Ing'h^m 

In'g9l-stadt  (ing'g9l-Btat) 

Ink-er-nian' 

Inna'priicfc 

In-ve-ra'ry 

in-ver-keith'jng 

in-ver-loch'y 

In-ver-n6Bs' 

In-ve-rfl'ry 

I-o'nV 

I-o'nj-^n 

I'9-W9 

Ips'wich,  (or  Tp'sij) 

I-qui'que  (e-ke'ka) 

!-rak'  Ad'je-mJ 

I-i^k'  Ar'^-bj 

Tre'dell 

Ire'ljnd 

|r-k6utsk' 

ir-9-qubis',  {or  ir-9-kwbi') 

Jr-rei-wad'dy 

Ir'tys^h 

ir'vine 

Is'chi-^  , 

Ss^Ti'im 

I-se'o  (e-sa'6) 

I'sis 

I'^er  (e'zer) 

Is^re  (e-zir') 

I'^er-lohn  (e'zer-lon') 

Isia  (I'l^) 

Is-iam-3-bad' 

lalay  (I'la) 

I5'ling-t9n 

is-mg-il',  orls'mail 

Is'mid 

I^-mld',  T. 
I's9-la 
Ts-pa-ha.n' 
la-sg-que'na 
Issoire  (is-s'war') 
Is -sou-dun' 
is'tri-^ 
It'?-iy 

St-9-pi-cu-ru' 
it-fi-wam'b^ 
Ith'^-c? 

I-vi'^a,  or  Iv'i-^a 
Iv-re'a  (-ra'-) ' 
i'vry 


J. 


Jaca  (ha'ka) 
jac-mSl'  (zhSk-mSl') 
Jacque-mel'  (zhafc-m61') 
Jaen  (ha-6n') 
Jaffa,  (or  yaPfi) 
Jaf-n^-p9-tam' 

Ja'gua  (ha'gwa) 

Jal'lpffs,  or  Jsil-loffs' 

Jal-85-a'n' 

J^i-loun' 

Jg-mai'c^ 

J^-nei'ro  (jfi-na'ro),  E. 

J?i-nei'ro,  Wr. 
Ja'ni-na  (ya'ne-na) 
J^-la'pa  (hsi-la'pa) 
Jii-llB'co  (hj-lis'ko) 
J&-p5n' 
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Ja-pS'ri  (ha-pu'ra),  P.  T. 

Jk-pu-ri'  (ha-pfl-ri'),  M. 
Jaque-inel' 
Jar-nac'  (zhar-nak') 
JSr'p-slav  (yar'9-siav) 
JSs'sy  (ySs'se) 

Jassy  (y'lsh'she),  M. 
Jaszbereny  (ySs-be-ra'ne) 
Jauer  (ybfli^er) 
J'a'v^,  or  Ja'va 
J6d'burgh,  (or  jed'bur-rg) 
Jed'do,  (orySd'do) 
J61-ri-l^-b5d' 
Je'n^,  (or  ya'na) 
Jerez  Cha-r6th') 
Jgr'^ey 
Je-rii''sfi-lem 
Jesi  (ya'se) 
J6s'so,  (or  yes'so) 
JSs-sul-meer' 
Jey-pore' 
Jid'd? 

Jl-jo'na(he-ho'na) 
J9-an'Di-na,  Wr, 

Jo-^n-nl'na,  E, 
Join' ville,  (or  zhwSlng-vel') 
J6I'i-ba 
Jon'kip-ping 
Jbr'd^n 

J9-ri!il'lo  (hfl-riil'yo) 
J6ud-pore' 
Joux (zh6) 
JQ'^n  Per-nan'dez 
Jug'ger-'na-uth  (-nSmt) 
Jujuy'(lit![-hwe') 
Juliers  (zhu'le-a) 
Jul'ljn-der 
Jum'nri 

Jungfrau  (yung'frbu) 
Ju-ni-at'51 
Ju'ra 
Jiit'land 


K. 


Kaar't? 

Kair-wan' 

Kai-s^-rl'eh 

Kal-a-m5i-z36' 

Kal'isch 

Kal'mfir 

Kam'i-niec 

Ka-mtn'ietz  (-yets) 

Kam-tchat'k^ 

K^t-nSfwh?  (k?-naw'w^) 

KSn-d^-liir' 

K9n-k3.'fcee 

Kin'§?is,  or  Kan'zas 

K^-ra' 

K^-ra'his-sar' 

Ka-r^-his's?r,  M. 
Ka-rfi-raa'ni-gi 
Kar'^-su 

Kfi-ra'su,  T, 
Karls'bSrg 
Kaschau  (kash'oQ) 

K^s-chau'  C-chtJu'),  T. 
Kash-gar' 
Kash-mire' 
K^s-kSs'kj-? 
Kri-tab'din 
Ka'trine,  or  Kat'rine 

K^-trlne',  Wr, 
K^i-zSn' 
Kehl  (kal) 
Keighley  (keth'le) 
Ke-iat' 
KSmp'ten 

Ke-na.'wh^  (ke-ntLvv'w?) 
K6n'eh 
Kgn-he-bSc' 
KSn-ne-biink' 
Ken-tuck 'y 
Kg'ogh  (ke'6) 
Ke'g-kiik 

Kergue'len'^  L3.nd 
Ker-man' 
K^r-mEm-shlw' 
Kev-sMw' 
K6sh'6 

Ke^'wick,  (or  k6z'ik) 
Kets'ke-met 
Kha-mil' 
Kha-rasm' 
Khav-kof 
Khar-t6om' 
Kher'S9n,  or  Ker-son' 
Khi'va 
Khi?-kand' 
Kho-r^s-san' 
Kliu-zi's-tan' 
K(-akh't& 
Kl-5in-kti' 
Kick-9-p36' 
Kid'der-mTn-Bter 
Ki-6f' ;  or  Ki-ev' 


Kiel 

Kil-dire' 

Kil  ken'ny,  E.  T. 

Kil'ken-ny,  Wr. 
Kil-la'l?,  E. 

KxU^-la',  r. 
Kjl-la'loe,  E. 

Kil-l^i-loe',  M.  PFr. 
Kjl-lar'ney 
Kil-mar'nQck 
Kil-more' 
Kjn-car'dine 
KTng-Ki-ta'o 
Kjn-ross' 
Kjn-sale' 
Kin-tore' 
Kin-tyre' 
Ki'9~way 
Kjr-k&lMy 
Kirkcudbright  (kirk-k3'- 

bre) 
Kirk'wail 
Ki'r-m^in-shaii' 
Kir-rie-mair' 
Kis-kj-mln'e-tas 
KIt-tan'njng 
Kit-t9-tin'ny 
K5-it'si-u 
KS-u-ta'jah 
Kiz'jl  Ir'mak 
Kla'Sen-furth  (-ffirt) 
Klat'tau  (-taa) 
Klau'sen-burg  (kl'du'-) 
Kuis'te-neau  (nls'te-no) 
KnSx'ville 
K6-lin' 
K5I-y-van' 
Kong^'berg 
Ko'ni-eh 
Kon'ig^-berg,  or  Kofin'jg^ 

berg 
Koos-koSa'ke 
Ko6-t?-nai' 
Ko-r^s-sSn' 
KBr-d9-fan' 
K6s-ci-iis'ko 
KSs-tro'ma,  T. 

Kos-trp-ma',  M. 
Kou-ban' 
K6ursk 

Kow'no  (kov'no) 
Ki^g-np-yarsk' 
Krem'nitz  (-nits) 
Kreuznach  (kroits'n'Ak) 
Krish'n? 
Kur-dis-tan' 
Ku-rile^',  or  Kfi'rlle^ 
Kiir-ree-chane' 
Kiirsk 
Kti-tai'yeh 
Kut-tore'' 


L. 


Laa'l?nd 

Lab-ra-dor' 

Lac'cfi-dlve^,  E.  T.  Wr. 

Lac'c^-dlve^,  Br. 
LUch-9-wax'en 
JyaX'Mne' 
Lacli'sa 
Lack-a-wan'na 
La-dakh' 
La-do'ga 

LaM9-ga,  M.  P. 
L^i-drone^' 
La-ffiy-Ette' 
La-Four^he' 

La'go  Maggiore  (m?-jo'ra) 
La-Gran  ie' 
La  GuayVa 
L^-gu'na 
La-Hogue' 
La-hore' 
La-h6u'  (la-h8') 
La  Man'cha 
L9-mar' 
La  Ma^(^he 

Lam-bfi-ye'quo  (-ya'ka) 
Lam'beth 
La-me'go  (-ma'-) 
Lam'mer-muir 
Lst-Moiile' 
Lam's?-kS 
La-nai' 

Lan'^rk,  or  L?-nark' 
Lanc'?s-ter 
Lan-ce-ro'ta 

Lan-cj-a'no  (lan-che-a'no) 
L^n-dSff' 

Lan-dau%  (or  lan-ddfi') 
Lan-der-neau'  (-no') 
Landes  (langd) 
Lan'dre-cy 
LSnd^'berg 
Land^'crp-na,  or 

Land§-cr6'na 


Land^'htit 

Lan-geac'  (lan-zhak') 

Lang'5-lana 

L5ng-en-sai'za  (-ts^) 

Lang'Ii9lm  (lang'um) 

Lang'land 

Lan'gres  (lang'gr)  _ 

Lan-gue-d5c'  (lang-ge-dBk') 

L9,-ni 'ck 

Laon  (lang),  M.  P. 

Laon  (la-ong'),  T. 
La' OS 
La  Paz,  (or  la  path) 

La-peer' 
Lap'l?nd 

La  Pia'ta 

La-rache'  (la-rSsh') 

L^-re'do  (Igi-ra'do) 

L^-rts's^ 

Lar-js-tan' 

Lar'ni-ka 

La-saile' 

Lat-9-cun'ga 
Lat-?-kS'a 

Lat-t9-k6a' 

Lau'ban  (WhSn) 
La.u'der-dale 
L3iu'en-burg,  (or  Ibft'en- 

burg) 
Launce't9n  (lana'tun) 

Launeeton  (lan'spn),  Wr. 
Lau-§anne'  (lo-zan') 
Lauterbourg  (lo-ter-b&r') 
Lau'ter-briinn  (Ibfi'-) 
L^i-vac'c^ 
La-val' 

La-vaur'  (la-vor') 
La-vo'ro 
Lay 'bach 
LSara'jng-ton 
Leb'9-n9n 
Lebrija  (iS-bre'lia) 
Lec'ce  (let'cha) 
Lech 
Lec-toure' 
Leed§ 
Lee'w^rd  (le'wjvd,  or  Id'- 

nrd) 
Leg-'h'drn',  or  LSg'horn 
Legnano  (len-ya'no) 
Le'hiffh  (le'hl) 
Le'i  (la'e) 
Leices'tev  (les'ter) 
Leigh  (Is) 
Leigh'ljn  (lefc'lin),  E, 

Luigli'lin  (le'iin),  T. 
Leigh'tpn  (le'tyn) 
Lei'ning-en 
LeTn'ster,  or  Lein'stei' 
Lelp'sjc 
Lei-ri'fi 
Leith  (leth) 
Leit'me-rKz  (-rits) 
Leit'rim,  or  Lei'trim 
Leix'llp,  E,_ 

Leixlip  (las'Ijp),  Br,  T« 
Lem'berg 
Le'na,  or  Le-ni' 
Le-nap'e 
Len'^-Wee 
Len'ni-Len-nSp'ps 
Le-noir'  (Je-nor') 
Len-tl'na  ' 
Le-9-gane'  (la-) 
Leom'in-ster  (U.  S.) 
Jjeominster    (ISm'ster) 

(Eng.) 
Le-Sn',  or  Le'9n 
LG-9-ni'di 
Le-pn-tl'nj 
Le-o'ppld-stadt  (-star) 
Le-pan'to,07'Le'p^n-to(la'-) 
Le  Puy  (le-pwe') 
Ler'i-cl,  (or  ler'e-che) 
Ler'j-da 

Ler'wick  (ISr'ik) 
Le-Su'eur 
Lcs'i-na 

Les  Marti  gues  (Ia-m:ir-tiig') 
Leuch 'ten -burg  (lb,k'-) 
Leuk  (iBik) 

Leiit'm^-ritz   (IbTt'm^-rTts) 
Leutschau  (lolt'shou) 
Levant' 

LSv'en,  or  Le'ven 
Le-w9.r'den,  or  Leeu'w^r- 

dSn 
Lew'es 
Lew 'is -ham 

Lew'jsh-rim,  T.  Wr. 
Lex'jng-tpn 

Leyden  (ll'dn,  or  la'dn) 
Ley'Iand 
Ll-be'ri-^ 
Li-b6urne' 
Lich'field 
Lich'te-nau  (-nbii) 
LT^h'ten-fSl^ 
Li£h'ten-8tein 


Liege,  (or  le-azh') 

Lieg'nitz  (-nits) 

Li-6rre' 

Lille,  or  Lisle  (lel) 

Li'ma,  or  lil'm? 

LTm'biirg 

Lim'er-ick 

Lim'm^t 

Lim-oges'  (ITm-ozh') 

Lt-m6u-§in'  (le-m6-zang') 

Li-in3ux'  (le-mo') 

Li-na'res 

Lin'c9rn  (llng'kuni 

Lin'dau,  (or  lin'dbd) 

LTng'en 

Lln'ki9-ping 

Lin-lith'gow 

Lintz  (lints) 

Llp'51-r} 

Lip 'pe-D6t' mold 

Li^'bpn 

Lt-^i-eux'  (l6-ze-u') 

Li§-m6re' 

Jjitch' field 

Lith-u-a'nj-a 

LTt'jz' 

LTt-t9-ra']e 

Li-va'di-9,  or  LTv-51-di'^ 

Liv'er-po61 

Li-vo'nj-? 

Ljiis'ne  flyos'na) 

Llan-daff' 

Ll^-nei'ly,  (or  lan-eth'Ie) 

Ll^n-gol'len,  (or  iFin-gSth'- 
len) 

Llan'id-loes  (lan'jd-les) 

Lla'nos  (lya'nos) 

Llanrwst  (Un-rSsf) 

Llerena  (ly^-ra'na) 

Lij-an'do 

Lp-an'go  (l9-ang'go) 

Lp-car'no 
Lpcli-a'ber 
Loches  (losh) 
L5ch  Lev'en 

Loch  Lo'moud 
Loch-ma'ben 
Loch'y 

Lo^^ve  (lo-dav') 
Lb'Al  (lo'de) 
Lij-lo'den 

LogroSb  (l9-gr6n'yo) 
Loire  (Iwar) 
Loiret  (Iwa-ra') 
Loja  (lo'ha) 
Lo'ker-en 
Lom'b?ir-dy 
L9m-bok' 
Lo'mond 
Lon'd9n 
»Lon-don-der'ry 
Lons-ie-Saulnier  (long-le- 

so-ne-a') 
Lo&-ch6o' 
Lo-rain'  (Ohio) 
Lp-ret'to 

L'Oiient  (lo-ve-ang') 
Lor-raine'  (Fr.) 
Los  An'^e-les 
Lost-witlV'iel 
Lot,  (or  16) 
Lo'thi-5in 
Lbu'don 
Lou'doun 

Lough'b6r-9Ugh  (luPbur-9) 
Lough  Erno  (Tok'ern') 
Lough   Ncagh  (lok'ne',  or 
lok'ne'?) 
Lough   Neagh  (lok'na'), 
M.  T. 
Lough-rea'  (lok-ra') 
Lou-$'§3 
Lou'is-bUrg 
Lou-is-ade' 
Lou-is-i-a'nsi 
Lou'is-viUe,  (or  16'e-vil) 
Lou-vain' 
Louviers  (IS've-a) 
Lou'vo 
Low 'ell 
Lovve^'tSft 
Lowositz  (lo'vo-sits) 
Loz6re  (l6-zir') 
Lu-bScfc',  or  Lu'beck 
Lub'lin 

Lu-ca'y?t,  (or  lu-ki'fi) 
Luc'ca,  or  Lric'ca 
Lti-ee'na  (l(i-tha'na) 
Lu-ce'ra  (lii-cha'ra) 
Lu-cerne' 

Luck-iibw'',  or  Liack'nciw 
Ly-^on',  (or  ly-song') 
Lu-d?-mar' 
Lijd'low 
Lud'wig?-burg 
Lud'wig^-lilst 
Lii-ga'no 
Lund 
Ld'n^-burg 


Lu-n61' 

Lii'nen-biirg 

Lu'ne-ville' 

Lu-pa'ta 

Ly-sa'tj-a  (ly-sa'she-a) 

Ltit'zen  (-sen) 

Liax'em-bUrg 

Lux'9r,  or  lAx'Qt 

Ly-zerne' 

Ly-zon' 

Ly-com'ing 

Lyme  Re'gis 

Lym'fi-ord 


Lynch'hiirg 
Lyrin  Ku'fejs 


Lyonnais  (le-9n-na') 
L'y'9n|  (ll'9nz) 


M. 


Maas 

Maas'luys,  (or  mas'lbis) 
M?-ca'o,  (or  m^-kou') 
Mac-Fi-pa' 
M9-cas's9r 
Mac'cle^-field  (-kl/,-) 
Mat;-e-d6'ni-fi 
Mac-e-ra'ta  (mach-) 
M9-chi'?s 
Mj-^hyn'leth,  E. 
Machynlleth    (ma-hunt'- 
leth),  T.  Wr. 
Mac-ken'zie 
Mack-i-naw' 
Mac-lean' 
M^-comb'  (-kom') 
Ma'c9n  (Ga,) 
Mlcon  (ma-kongO  (Fr.) 
M^-cou'pin 
M3-cr68m' 

M^c-quar'rie  (-kwor'-) 
Mad-a-gas'car 

Mad-a-wa,s'c?i 

Mad-da-lo'nj 

Ma-dei'ra,  (or  ma-da'ra) 

M^-de'r?  (-da'-)  " 

Mad'i-spn 

Mfi-dhla' 

M^-drid',  or  M^d'rid 

Mfi-dii'ra 

Mael'strSm 

Mael'.strom,  T. 

Mael'strpm,  Sm.  Wr. 
Mae^e  (maz) 
Maes'trTcht  (mes'trTkf) 
Mag-?-dox'fi 

Mag~d?-le'n5,  (or-la'na) 
Mag'de-biirg 

M^-gel'l^n,  or  Mag-el-lan' 
Mag-e-roe' 

Mgl-gio're  (ma-jo'ra) 
M^-gin-d^i-na'o 
M?g-ni'|^ 
Magny  (man 'ye) 
Ma-ha-nud'dy 
M^-hon',  or  M^i-hon' 
M^-ho'ning 
Mah-rat't? 
Ma'i-da 
Mal-hid-pore' 
Main,  or  Main 
Ma'i-na 
Maine 
Mgt-jbr'ca 

Ma-ko'que-t^  (-ke-) 
Mai-Et-bar' 
Mj-lac'cfi 
Mal'fi-g9 

M?-lai'sj-a  (ma-la'she-9) 
Malar  (raa'l^rj 
Malaren  (ma'l?r-en) 
Mfi-lay' 
Ma-la'y^ 
Mai'den 

Mai-dive^',  or  Mai'dlve^ 
Ma-lem'b?i 
Mallieur  (m^-lor'") 
Malines  (ma-lGn') 
Mi)-li-col'lo 
Mai'me-dy 

Malme^'by-ry  (mamz'-) 
Malmb  (mal'mo) 
Malplaquet  (mal-piak'a) 
Mai 'Strom 
Mai'ta 
Mai't^n 

Mal-v^-s2'9,  or  M?il-va'si-^ 
Mai'vern,  E. 

Mai'vern,  Wr. 

Mai'v9rn(maw'vern),  T. 
Mai'wah 
M^-mar'g-neck 
M^-naar' 
M&n-9.-yunk' 
Manche 
Man'ches-ter 
M9n.-da'r^ 


Man-d9,-ve6' 

Mgn-dln'go  (-ding'-) 

Ma'ne 

Man-fre-do'ni-^ 

Man-ga'-l6re'  (mSng-) 

Man-hat't?n 

Man' helm 

M^-nii'l?      • 

Mrt-nls's? 

Man-i-t6u-w6c' 

Mann 'h?rts -berg 

Man-re'sa  (jnan-ra'sa) 

Mans,  Le  (le-mang') 

Mgn-sSu'ra 

M^n-tchSo'ri-a 

Man't9-va 

Man'tu-51 

Mati-za-na'res,  (or  man- 

tha-na'res) 
Man-z^-nll'lo  (-yo) 
Mar-?-cay'bo  (-Itl'bo) 
M5r-jm-bay'9 
Mar'51-mSc 
Mar-gn-Jiam' 
Maranon  (mar'^-n5n,  or 

mar-fin-yon') 
Ma-ra'vi' 

M^r-bel'ia  (mrtr-bel'ya) 
Mar-ble-head' 
Mar'bUrg 
Mar^he 

Mar-che'na  (cha'-) 
Mar-dSn' 
Mfi-rSii'go 
Mar-gst-rl'ta 
Mar'g^te 
Mar-i-a'na 
Mar-ie-Gfi-lante' 
Ma-rj-el' 
Mri-rt'en-bad 
Ma-ri'en-biirg 
Ma-ri-en-wer'der 
M9-rJ-en-zeIl'  (-tsel') 
Ma-ri-et't^ 

Marigliano  (mar-Sl-ya'no) 
Mft-rin' 

Ma'ri-on,  or  Mar'i-gn 
M^-rit'za  (-sa) 
Marl'b6r-9Ugh 
Mar'mp-rgi 

Mar-9-ni',  or  Ma-ro'nJ 
Ma-r6s^h'  (-roKli') 
Mfi-ross' 

Mar-que's?^  (m^r-ka's^z) 
MKtr-sa'la 

Marseilles  (mar-salz') 
Mar-t?-ban' 
Mar-ti-ni'c6 
Mar-tj-nique' 
Mjr-wlr' 
Ma'ry-ljnd 
Ma'ry-le-bone,    (or   mar'e- 

b9n) 
Masafuero  (mas-?i-fwa'rb) 
Mas'c^-li,  M. 

M^s-ca'li,  T.  P. 
Mas'cjit 

Mas'h^m  (mas'&m) 
M^is-ke'gpn 
Mas's^ 

Mas-S5t-chu 'setts 
Mas'sp-wali 

Mas'u-ah 

M^-su-U-pa-tam' 

Mat-^-mo'rgis 

M^-tan'z^s 

Mat-9-pan' 

Mgtt-tap'g-ny 

Mat-^-ri'^ 

Mat-a-ro' 

M^-te'ra  (-ta'-) 

Mats'mal 

Mat'u-ra,  or  M^-tu'ra 

Mauch  Chunk " 

Mauch'line 

Mau'S 

Mau-mee' 

Mau-re-pas'  (mb-re-pa') 

Mau-ri"ti-us  (-rlsli'e-us) 

May-a'c9 

May-a-gua'na. 

Mayence  ^ma-yans') 

May-6nne' 

Mayne  (man,  or  min) 

May-n66th' 

May'6  (Ireland) 

May'o  (Mexico) 

May^'ville 

Ma-zan-de-ran' 

Maz-^t-Ian' 

M^z-za'iu  (m^t-sa'ra) 

Me-a'co 

Meaux  (mo) 

Mec'c^ 

Megh'lhi 

Me-cho-?-can' 

Meck'Ien-Durg 

Me-c5n"' 

Mgc-ran' 
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Me-di'na,  or  Me-di'nji  ( Ar.) 
Me-di'iiFi,  (Ohio) 
Med-!-ter-ra'ne-5in 
Mee-rut' 
Me-h5l'let-61-Ke-bIr'  (ma- 

hal'let-el-ka-bir') 
Me-her'rin 
M6ig§  (megz) 
Mei-kSng' 
Mei'njng-en 
Meis'sen  (nil'sen) 
Me-jer'dah 
M6k-i-nez' 
Melazzo  (ma-lat'so) 
Mel'boiarne 
Me-lln'd? 
Mel-ro^e' 

Mel't9n-M6w'br?y 
Me-lun' 
Mem 'el 

MSm'mjng-en     . 
Mem-phre-ma'gog 
Me-iiai',  or  JMen'al 
Me-nal'n^ 
Me-na.n' 
Me-nard' 

MendaSa  (m§n-din'ya) 
Mende  (mingit) 
Men-d9-ci'n6 

Men-do'za,  (or  men-do'tha) 
Me-nin'  (me-nUng') 
Men-nom'p-niiJ 
Mentz  (ments) 
Me-nuf 
Men-za'Ieh 

Meq'ui-nez  (mek'e-nez) 
Mer-din' 

Mer-gui'  (mer-ge') 
Mer'i-da 
Mer-j-m^-^lii' 
Mer'i-9-neth 
Mer-men-tau'  (-to') 
Me  r' 9-6 
Mer'ri-ma.ck 
Mer'se-biirg 
Mer'§ey 

Mer'tliyr  Tyd'vjl 
Me  9 'chid 
Mesh'ed 
Mes-9-lon'gi 
Mes-si'na, 
Mes-ij-ra''do 
Mes-u-ra.'fi 
Met'e-lin 

Metz  fmets,  or  mas) 
Meurtlie  (miirt) 
Meuse  (muz) 
Mex'i-co 

M6zi4res  (mSz-yir') 
Mi-a'co 
Mi-am'i 

MS-a'va 
Mi^li'i-^in 

Mi^h-il-i-m^ck'i-nac,  (or 
mak-e-n9.w') 

Mich-i  i- j-ma,ck'  i  -n  ac 
(-naw),  T. 
Mi-cho-?-can' 
MTd'del-biirg 
Mid'dle-bor-pugh  (-bur'r?) 
Mid'dle-bu-ry  (-ber-e) 
Mid'dle-lbwn 
Mil'an,  Br.  E.  T. 

Mi-lan',  Wr. 
Mi-lkz'zo  (me-lat'so) 
Milhau  (me-l5') 
Mil'Iedge-ville 
Mi'lo" 

Mil-wau'kie 
Mi'iiFis-Ge-ra'es  (-zha-) 
Min'cio  (min'cho) 
Min-d^-ua'o 
Mln'den 
Mjn-do'ro 
Min-gre'lj-a 
Miu'ho,  (or  men'yo) 
Mii)-ne-s6't9 
Mtn-ne-tSr'ee 
Mino  (men'yo) 
Mj-nbr'c? 
Miq-ue-lon'  (-e-) 
Mir-?-mi-^lii' 
Mi-rJLn'dg-la 
Mi-re-c6urt'  (-kSr') 
Mirepoix  (mSr-pwa') 
Mis'i-tr'i 

Miskoicz  (mlsh-kolts') 
Mjs-sis'que  (mis-sls'ke) 
Mie-sjs-sip'pi 
Mis-S9-Ion'5hi 
Mis-soii'rj  (mis-sQ're) 
Mis-lrSs' 

Mit'tau  (mit'toQ) 
Mp-bile' 

Mo-CFi-iln'g?  (-i-ang'-) 
Mo'ch? 

Mo'de-na,  or  Mod'^-na 
Mod'j-ca 
Mog-5i-d6re' 


Mohacs  (mo-hich') 

M6'hfl.wfc 

Mp-hc'g^n 

Mo-hi-lev',  or  Mo-hi'lev 

Moissac  (mw^t-sak') 

Mol'dau  (-dbu) 

M9l-da'vi-gL 

Mpl-ftt'ta 

M9-lise',  or  Mp-Ii'se  (-sa) 

M6-In-fcal' 

M9-luc'c^ 

Mom-b^s' 

M6m-ba'z^ 

Mom'flot 

Mom'pox,  (or  mom-p6') 

M3n'5i-c6 

Mp-nad'ngck 

M5n'^-ghiin  (-gan) 

M6n-^s-tir' 

Mon-ch^-boo' 

MSn-de'g5  (-da'go) 

MondoHedo    (mon-d^n-ya'- 

do) 
Mon-d9-vi' 
Mp-nem-bg-si'^ 
Mon'f^-lout 
M6n-fer-ri'to 
M6n-g'h5r'  (muii-gei:') 
M9n-go'li-9 
Mon-i-teau'  (-to') 
Mon'mouth 
M5n-9-m'9-ti'pa 
M9-iion-ga-he'lgL 
Mo-non-ga'lj-^ 
M9-nop'9-li 

Mon-re-a'le  (mon-ra-'i'la) 
Mgn-ro'vi-a 
Mons  (mongs) 
Montagnana  (mon-t^n- 

ya'ni) 
Mon'tfi-gue 

Montargis  (m6ng-ta.r-zhe') 
Montauban(rnong-to-ba,ng') 
Montbiliard     (mong-ba-le- 

ar') 
M5nt  Blanc,  (or  mong 

blang) 
Montbrison  (mong-bre- 

zong') 
Mont-calni'  (-kam') 
Mont-de-Marsan  (m6ng-de- 

mUr-sang') 
M5n'te-chi-a'r6 
Mon-te'go 
Mon-teith' 
Montelimart  (m5ng-t61'- 

e-mar') 
Mon-te-lo'vez  (-ves) 
Mon-te~ne'gr6  f-na'-) 
Mon-te-reau'  (-ro') 
Mon-te-rey'  (-va') 
Mon'te  Vid'e-o,  (or  mon'te- 

ve-da'6) 
Mont-'fer-rat' 
Mont-go  m'er-y 
Mon-ti-c61'io 
Montilla  (mon-tel'ya) 
Mont-martre'  (mong-martr') 
Mont-mo-reii'cy 
Mont-pel'ier  (-yer) 
Mont-pel'lj-er,  (or  mong- 

pel'e  a) 
M5nt-re-a'le  (raont-ra-a'la) 
Mon-tro^e' 
Mont-ser-rat' 
Moor-she  d-?-bad' 
MSose-hil'lpck 
M9-quel'inn-ne 
Mo-rad-Fi-'bad' ' 
Mo-ra'v'a 
Mo-ra'vi-a 
Mor'ay  (mSr're) 
Mdr-bj-han' 
M9-re'5i 

M9-re'na  (mp-ra'na) 
Mdr-gar'  ten 
Mor-la'ghi'-j 
Morlaix  (mor-la') 
Mp-roc'co 
M9-ron' 

MSr-tagne'  (mbr-tan') 
Mor-ta'ra 
Mbrte-mar' 
Mos'ghd 
Mos'cbw 
Mo-?6lle' 

Mos-qui'to  (mps-ke'to) 
M5'sul 

M9-ta'la,  T.  Wr. 
Mo'ta-la,  M.  P. 
Mfl-ta'pa 
Mo-triV 

Moulins  (m&-lang') 
M6ul-tan' 
Moul'trie 
MbQnt  De-?ert' 
M6ur-z6uk' 
Mby-Fi-men'sjiig 
Mo-Zcim-bJque' 


Maiil  (mSl) 

Muh'ien-biirg 

Muhlhousen  (mul-hou'zen) 

Miihlheim  (m61-Iiim') 

Muhr  (mSr) 

Miil'de 

Miilhausen  (mul-hciu'z^n) 

Mul-ljn-gar' 

Mu'njch 

Mun'sler 

Miir'cj-gi  (mUr'she-?i) 

Miir'free^-bSr-QUgh 

Mur'rum-bid-|ee 

Mur-vi-e'dro(mur-ve-a'dr6) 

Mus-cat' 

Mus-ca-tlne' 

Mys-co'gee 

Mus'c9-vy 

Mus-kin'gum  (-king'-) 

Mus'sel-bUrgh  (-biirg,  or 

-bur-?) 
Mut'ti-a 

Mut'tr?,  T. 
Myc'9-ni 
Myc'p-nos 
My-s6re' 


y-s6re' 
Myt'i-le 


N. 


Na'as,  E.  Wr. 
Naas,  T. 

Na-b^-jo'a  (-ho'a) 
N5c-9g-do'che? 
Nacogdoches   (nak-9-do'- 

chjz),  T. 
N9,g-p66r' 
N?-hant' 
]Va-ma'qu9S 
Na'mur,  or  Na-mur' 
Nan'c'y 
Nan-g^-sa'kj 
Nan-kin' 
Nan'se-mond 
Nantes  (nSnts,  or  nangt) 
Nan'tj-coke 
Nan-tiick'et 
Nant'wich  fnant'ich) 
Na'ple^  (na'plz) 
Nap'lous 
Nap'o-li 
Nar-bonne' 
Nar-ma'da 

Na'ro-va,  or  N^-ro'va 
Na^e'by 
N^-sho'b^ 
Nash'u-ri 
Nash'ville 

Nas'sau,  (or  nSs'sbQ)  • 

Na't?l,  or  N^t-tal' 
Natch'ez 
Natch-i'-toch'?§,  (or  nafc'e- 

tos'h) 
NMo'li-? 
N^t-tore' 
Nau'g?-tuck 

Naum'biirg,  (or  noum'bdrg) 
Naup'li-fi 
Nav'an 
Nav'a-rin 
Nav-a  ri'no 
N^-varre' 
Nav-i-dad' 
Nax-i'9,  T. 

Nax-i-a',  M. 

Naz'Fi-rSth 

Neagh,  (na,  or  ne'?) 

Ne-brSs'k? 

Nedj'ed 

Ne-em-bu-cu' 

N%-Fi-p^'-t5m' 

Neg'rp-ponte 

Neil-gher'ry 

Neis'se  (ni'se) 

Nejin  (na-zhen') 

Nel-lore' 

Nemours  (ne-ni6r') 

Nenagh  (ne-na') 

Ne-paul' 

Nep'is-sing 

N6rac  (na-rak') 

Ner-bud'd?h 

Nert's^hlnsk 

N6s'c9-pec 

Neth'er-mnd§ 

Ne-thou'  (ne-to') 

Neu'bUrgvC^r  nbl'burg) 

Neuchatel  (nu-sha-tel') 

Neufchatel  (nuf-sh^-tSl') 

Neuilly-Bur-Seine  (niil-ye'- 

sur-san') 
Neusatz  (nol'sats) 
Neuse  (nus) 
Neu'sonl,  (or  noi'zol) 
Neii'stadt,  (or  noi'stat) 
Neu'wied,  (or  nol'wet) 
Ne'v?,  (or  na-va') 


Ne-va'da 

Nevers  (nc-vir') 

Nev'er-aink 

New'girk 

New'bern 

I^evv'bu-ry 

New'bu-ry-port 

New-cds'tle,  or  New'c&s-tle 

New  E-gho't^  * 

New'foynd-iand,  T.  Wr. 

New-fdund'l5ind,  Br.  E. 
New  Gre-na'da 
New  Hamp'shjre 
New  Ha'ven 
New  Jer'^ey 
New'mar-ket 
New  Or'le-^n^ 
New'port 
New  York' 
New  ZSa'Ignd 
Ngami  ('n-ga'me),  T, 

Nga'mi(ng asm  sing) j-Br. 
Nl-ag'51-rfi 
NTc-a-i-a'gua  (-gwa) 
Nice  (ngs) 
Nic>9-bar' 
Nic-9-let'  (-la') 
Ni-cop'9-li 
Ni-co'si-?,'  Br.  E.  P 
Ni-co-si'51,  M.  T. 
Nic-9-te'ra(-ta'-),  P.  T.Wr. 

Nt-c6'te-ra  (-ta-),  M. 
Nie'men 
Niea'p'ort 
Ni^vre  (ne-a'vr) 
Ni'ger 

Nljni  (nizh'ne) 
'Nik-9-lai'ef 
Nil-ciind'  ' 
Nlm'e-guen  (-|6n) 
Nim-we'gen  (-wa'-) 
Ni'drt  (ne'br) 
Ni'phpn,  or  Ni'ph9n 
Nip'is-sing 
Nish-^-pour' 
Nismes,  or  Nimes  (nemz, 

or  nem) 
Nis-si-bin' 

Nitch-e-guon'  (-gwon') 
Ni-velies'  (ne-vel') 
N9-ce'ra  (n9-clia'ra) 
Noirraoutier   (nwar-m6'- 

te-a) 
Nord-hau'sen  (nbrt-hcifi'- 

zen) 
NordkBping  (nbrt'k9-ping) 
Nbrdlingen     (nort'ling-en 

or  niirt'ling-en) 
Nor'f9lk,  (or  ncir'fpk) 
Ndr'm9.n-ay 
Ndr'rjd^e-wock 
North-amp't9n 
Ndr-thSm'ber-l^nd 
Ndr'way 

Nor'wjch  (nbr'rij) 
Not'ting-ham 
N9-va'ra 

No'vri  Sco'ti-5  (sko'she-ei) 
No'vg.  Zem'bl? 
N6v-g9-v6d' ,    or    No v-9- 

go-rod' 
Nox'u-bee 
Noydn  (nwji-yong') 
Nu'bi-a 

Nu-e'ce^  (nii-a'ses)  ' 
Nue-vi'tFis  (nwa-) 
Nu-ka-ki'va 
Nu'rem-berg 
Nykdping  (ne-ko'pjng) 


o. 


Oaliu  (wa'h6) 

Oajaca  (wa-ha'ka) 

Oak'h^m 

O-beid'  (9-bad') 

O'ber-lln 

6'by 

OcaSa  (9-kan'ya) 

Oc-co-qua,n' 

O-ce^n'51  (o-she-an'?) 

O-ce-a'ni-^  (o-she-a'ne-a) 

O-ce-an'i-c^  (o-she-an'e-kg 

5c-e-o'l^ 

o'chjl 

OcTc-ip-ko'nee 

Oc-mul'|ee ' 

O-co'nee 

6 'era-coke 

Oc-t9-ra'ra 

O'den-seS 

O'der 

O-des's? 

6-dey-pore' 

oe'den-biirg 

oe'land  (6'I^nd) 

Oels  (gls) 


oe're-bro 

oe'sel  (6'sel) 

Oet'tjng-en 

Of'fen-ba'eh 

Og'den^-burg 

O-gee'chee 

O'gle-thdrpe  (-gl-) 

Oglio  (ol'yo) 

O-hi'6 

Oise  (waz) 

O-k^-nag'^r 

Ck-h5tsk' 

5k-tSb'be-ha 

Ol'den-biirg 

o-le-'an' 

Ole'ggio  (9-led'jo) 

O-le-d'na 

016ron  (6-la-rong') 

0-lin'd& 

Ol-i-ven'za 

Olmiitz  (ol'muts) 

Ol'9  n6tz,    or    Q-Io'netz 

(-nets) 
0-lot'    ■ 
6m-^-ha' 
0-man' 
0-mo'& 

Om -pom -p9-n66 'sii  c 
6nate  (on-ya'ta) 
0-ne'gFi 

Oneglia  (9-nal'yi) 
0-nei'da 
6n-9n-dS.'g5L 
On-ta'ri-5 
63-jein' 
Oo-n^-ias'k^ 
06r'fa 

06-r6o-mee'5i 
Oos-tFi-nau'lee 
oos'ter-hdut 
Op-e-lou's^s 
O-por'to 
6p'peln 
5p' pen-helm 
p-r5n',  or  O'r^n 
6r'?nge 

Crebro  (or'e-bro) 
Or'e-gon 
O'rel,  or  0-rel' 
O-rel-la'na,  (or  o-rel-ya'na) 
O'ren-biirg 
O-ren'se  (-sa) 
O-ri-hne'la  (0  re-wa'la) 
O-ri-no'co 
Q-ris'k?i-ny 
6-ris-ta'no 
Qr-i-za'ba 
Ork'neyg 
Orleannais,  or  Orl^annois 

(dr-la-^n-na') 
Or'le-^ns 
Or-l5f' 
Cr'niiiz 
0-ron'te§ 
6r-9-pe's9  (-pa'-) 
Or's9-va 
Or'te-gai 
Orthfez  (dr-ta') 
O-ru'ba 
0-rui'ro 

6r-vi-e'to  (br-ve-a'tS) 
O-sSc'c? 
O-sage' 
Os-ce-o'l?, 
Osh'kosh 
6sli-m66-nayn' 
Os'i-mo 

Osnabriick  (o^'n^-bruk) 
O^'n^-biirg 
Os-s^-baw' 
Os'si-p5e 
Os's9-la 
Os's9-ry 
Os-su'na 
Os-tend' 
Os'ti-aks 

Os-tra'sj-^  (-she-9) 
5s-we-gatch'ie ' 
Qs-w6'go 
6§'wes-try 
6t-?-ba'lo 

O'ta-heite,  or  O-tfi-hel'te 
Ot-cha'kpv,  or  Qt-chFi-k'ov' 
O-trSn'to,  or  O'tr^n-to 
Ot-se'go 
6t-t^-ja'n6  (ot-t^-ya'no) 

5t't9-wa 

Ot'ter-biirn 

Oua^h-i-ta'  (wSsh-) 

oude  (6d) 

oude'narde,  (or  du-de-nUr'- 

da) 
on'fa  (8'fa) 

Ouis-c5n'sin  (wis-kSn'sjn) 
Oun'dle  (un'dl)' 
ou'r^l,  or  6u-ral' 
ou-ralsk' 
6u-ri'que  (-ka) 
our'fa  (or'fa) 


6ur'ga  (Sr'ga) 

<jur-mi'ah 

Ourthe  (6rt) 

6u§e  (6z,  or  duz) 

6u-tch9ng-iou'(6-cli?ng-fa') 

ouz-b6ks' 

o'ver-t9n 

0-v^r-?B'8el 

O-vi-e'do  (o-ve-a'do) 

0-vo'ca 

O-was'co 

6-we'g5 

6-vvhJ'hee 

fix'fprd 

o-y?-p5c' 

0-zark' 


P. 


P9-cllu'c'i 

Pac'9-lSt 

P^-dSng' 

P&d'er-llorn 

Pid'p-va 

Pad'u-^ 

Paglia'(piil'yi) 

Pais'ley 

Pj-ist'i-nate 

Kl'j-tine,  or  Fdl'si-tlne 

PSil-?-wSn' 

PSl-em-bSng' 

P^-len'ci-^  (pa-16n'she-a) 

P^i-len'que  (-ka) 

PMer'mo 

Pal'es-tine 

P&l-es-trt'na 

Pal-ii^n-poor' 

Pal-i-clud-cher'ry 

P&l'ii-ser 

Pdl-mI'Vjs 

Pal-my'r^ 

Pi'16  Al'to 

Pa'lps 

Pam'lj-c6 

Pam-pe-Iu'na 

Pam-pl6'na 

Pan-3-ma' 

Pa-nay'  (p^i-ni') 

P?-no'li 

PSn-sco'va  (-cho'va) 

P^-niS'co 

Pa'9-li 

PSp'u-a 

Vi.-ii! 

Par-^-guay',  or  Par-^-guay' 

Par-?-S'bi 

Par-si-m5r'i-l)6 

Pi-rsi-msi-r!'bo,  M.  P.  Wr. 
P&r-^-m&t'ta 
Pdr-5-ni' 
Pa-r^-n^i-gua' 
Par-9-n&-}'ba 
Par-a-tS' 
P^i-rec'ghi-a 
Pir'ga 
Pa'ri-i 
P^-ri'ma 
Par-i-na' 

Par'js 
Par'ma 
Par-me-^an' 
P^r-nas'sus 

Par-9-pam-]-saii'  (Mts.) 
Par-ral' 
Pas-ca-gou'lfi 
Pas-cua'ro 

Pas-de-Calais    (pa'-de-ka- 
la')  ■     ' 

Pas-qui?-tank' 
P^s-sa'jc 

Pas-s?-m3-  quod'dy 
Pas-s^-r66-w5n' 
Passau  (pas'sbu) 
P^s-sy'  fp5S-se') 
Pat-^-go'nj-^ 
Pa-taps'c6 
Pj-tay' 
Pat'e-ri 
Pat'mos 

Pat'na 

Pa-tras' 

Pat'ter-spn 

P?i-tu'ck'et 

Pau  (po)" 

Pa-vi'a 

PSLw'c?-tuck 

Paw-tuck'et 

Pays  de  Vaud  (pa'e-d?-v6') 

Pay'tj 

Pe-dee' 

Pee'bl«§  (pe'blz) 

Pe-gu'    • 

Pei'ho,  (07-  pa'ho) 

Pei'pus,  (or  pa'e-pGe) 

Pe-klng',  or  Pe-'kin' 

Pe'king,  ar  PS'kjn,  Wr. 
Pe-lew' 
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Pem'bj-na 
Pem'broke  (-brdk) 
P6m-i-ge-was'set    ^pSm-e- 

3Q-w6s'sQt)  ' 
PeHafiel  (pen-yi-fe-el') 
P?-nang' 
Pen-dSn'nja 
Penn-syl-va'ni-?, 
Pe-nSb'acpt 
Pfin'rith,  (or  pe'rith) 
P6n-ryn/,  or  P6n'r¥n 
P6n-8^-c6'l5i 
Pen-zance' 
P9-6'r(-5i 
Per-dJ'do 
PSr-e-siavl' 

Perigord  (p6r'e-gar') 

P^iigueux  (p6r'e-g5') 

Per-na'gua 

Per-ii?iin-bu'co 

Per'nau  (per'nbu) 

Pe-ro'te  (pa-ro'ta) 

Perpignan  (per-pSn-yang') 

Per-quim'^ns 

Per'sj-gt  (per'she-^) 

Pe-ru' 

Pe-ru'|i-3 

Pe'S9-r6  (pa'-) 

Pes-chj-e'ra  (-a'-) 

Pe-sha'wur 

Pesth  (p6st) 

Pe-tcheo-lee' 

Pe'tev-b6r-9Ugh 

Pe'ter^-biirg 

Pe-ter-war'dein 

Pe-tr6-z?-v5dsk' 

Pet-scho'ra,  M.  P.  Wr. 

Pet'S9ho-r"A,  T. 
P^zenas  (pa-za-nas',  or  pa- 

za-na') 
Phil-^-d61'phi-Fi 
Phi-lTp'pinef 
Pliil-!P-pop'9-li 
Pi-9-cen'za  (pe-a-client'ea.) 
Pj-a've  (-va) 
Pic'?r-dy 
Pi-chin'cha 
Pi'co 

Pic-t6u'  (pifc-to') 
Pied'mont 
Pj-en'z'a  (pe-ent'sa) 
Pl-e't9-la  (-a'-) 
Pignerol  (pin-y^t-rol') 
Pigneroio  (pin-ypt-ro'lo) 
Pil-cp-ma'yo 
Pil'lau  (pil'lbu) 
Pin-e-ro'Io 
Pl-pm-bi'no 
Piq'ufi  (pik'w^) 
Pir'ma-sena 
PS'^a 

Pis-(^t'9-qu^ 
Pis-cat'9-quis 
PTs-to'ja  (pls-to'ya) 
Pit'caith-ly 
Pi'te-a 
Pitts 'burg 
Plgt-ceii'ci-9 
Placer  (pla-ther')  ^ 

Pl9-cfer',  T. 
Piaque-mlne'  (plak-men') 
Pia't?,  La 
Platte 

Plau'en  fplou'en) 
Pleis'se  (pli'se) 
Pliii-lim'm?!! 
Plock,  (or  plotsk) 
Plotnhiferes  (pl6m-be-Ar') 
Plym'outh 
Po-cj-hon'tris 
P6-co-m6ke' 
Pi?d-gar'za 
Pod-ia'chj-a 
Pp-do'lf-^ 
PBint  G6u-pee' 
Poitiers  (poi-terz',  or  pwa'- 

te-a) 
Pbi-t6u',  (or  pwa-to') 
Po'land 
Ppl-ta'va 

Pol-y-ne'si-ft  (-ne'slie-?) 
Pora-e-ra'nj-ri 
P^m-pe'i-i,  {or  poni-pa'ye) 
Ppn-dj-cher'ry 
Pont-^hVr-train' 
Pontefract  (pom'fret) 
Pon-te-ve'dra,  (-va'-) 
Pan'tf-ac 
Pon'tp-toc 

Ppn-tre'mQ-li  (-tra'-) 
P8&'nah 
Po-P5i-yan' 
Po-per-ing'en 
P5p-g-ca'ta-pStl 
Port'-au-PrTnce'  (-0-) 
Pbr'ti-ci,  (or  por't§-cIie) 
Port' land 
Port  M?-lion' 


Por'to  P-raj'a 

Por'  to-  Pri  n'  cj-pS 

Por'to  Ri'c5 

Ports 'mouth 

Port'u-g^i 

P6'.§en 

Po-si-lip'po 

Pp-tSn'za  (p9-t6nt'aa) 

Pp-to'm?c 

Po-t9-si%  M.  P.Cyc. 
Pi?-t6'si,  Br.  E.  P. 

Pots'dam 

P6t-t^-wat'9-mieg 

P9Ugh-kSep'si?  (p9-k6p'se) 

Poul'tpn 

Po<^-h9t-tan' 

Po-yang' 

P5z-zu-o'lo  (pot-su-o'l6) 

Prague  (prag) 

Prai  -r  je-du-Cbten' 

Preble  (prgb^Dl) 

Preg'el 

PrSnz'lbw  (prSnts'lba) 

Prgs'burg 

Presque  Isle  (presk-el') 

Pre§t'bu-ry  (pr§z'b^r-e) 

PrSs'teigne  (-ten),  E.'  Wr. 

Pres-teigne'  (-tan'),  T. 
Pres-t(?n-pan|' 
Prev'e-sa 
Prieg'nitz  (-nits) 
Prln-ci-pa'to  (-die-) 
Prip'et 
Prl-vas' 

Pro' C} -da  (pro'che-da) 
Provence  (prov-vans') 
Prov'j-dSnce 
Prussia  (prush'9,  or  pru'- 

sliEi) 
Priith  (prut) 
Przemysl  (zliem'izl) 
Pskov  (skoO 
Puebla  (pwa'bla,  or  pu-a'- 

bla) 
Pfl-er'to  Ri'co 
Puglia  (pul'ya) 
Pu-las'ki 
Pun-der-p66r' 
Pun-jab',  or  Pun-jSub' 
Pun't^s  A-re'n?s  (-ra'-) 
Puy-de-D6nie  (pwe'-de- 

dom') 
Pwllheli  (pol-hel'e) 
Pyr'e-nee^ 
Pyr'mont 


Q. 


duatre  Bras  (ka'tr-bra') 
Clue-bee' 
Q,ued'lin-biirg 
Cluel'paert 

Q,ue-ra't?-r6  (ka-ra't^-ro) 
duesnoy  (ken-wa'),  M. 

duesnoy  (kes-nwa'),  P. 
duiberon  fkg-brong') 
duil-e-ma'ne  (kil-) 
dui-lj-a'no  (kwe-) 
duil-i-man'cy 
duil-lo'tg,  (or  ke!-yo'ta) 
dui'lo-a  (ke'-),-Br.  T.  Wr. 

dui-lo'9  (ke-),  E.  M. 
duimper  (kam-pir') 
duin'e-bS.ug 
duir'i-n?! 
du£'to  (ke'to) 


H. 


Raab  (rab) 

Rfi-bat' 

R^-cIne' 

Kac-9-ni'g! 

Rad'9-ma 

Rg-gti'sa 

Rah' way 

Rai'^in 

Ra-J3-mun'dry 

Raj-poo-ta'na 

Ra'leigh  (raw'le) 

Rail^ 

Rambouillet  (ram-b81-ya') 

Ram-}l-lie§' 

Ram'le-ah 

R^m-po6r' 

Ram?' gate 

Rgtn-ca'gua 

Rfin-goSn' 

Ra-ptdes'  (-ped') 

Rap-p9-haii'n9ck 

Rar'i-t5n 

Ras'tadt  (-Stat) 

Rath-keale' 

Rat'i-bbr 

Rat'js-bSn 


R^-vfin'n^ 
Rav'en^-berg 
Rav'?n-8tein 
RSad'jng 
Re-c9-na'ti  (ra-) 
Re-cl'fe  (ra-se'fa) 
Red'ruth 
Re'gen  (ra'-) 
Re'|en§-biirg  (ra'-) 
Regg'io  (rSd'jo) 
Re-ho'b9th 
Rei'£h?n-au  (-b(i) 
Rei'£h?n-ba£li 
Rei'chen-berg 
Relch'stadt  (-Stat) 
Rei'gate 

Rei-kj-a'vjk,  Br, 
Rei'kj-^-vik,  T. 
Reim? 

Re-j-no'sa  (ra-) 
Renaix  (re-na') 
Rfin'frew  (-fru) 
Rennes  (ren) 
Rens'se-laer 
RequeSa  (ra-fcan'ya) 
Re-sa'ca 
Re-sJ'na  (ra-) 
Re'us  (ra'us)  (Sp.) 
Reiis,  lor  rbis)  (Ger.) 
Reut'ljng-en  (rbtt'-) 
Rgv'el       ' 
Re-vil'ia  (-vel'ya) 
Rhe  (ra) 
Rhea  (ra) 
Rheim^  (remz,  or  r6raz,  or 

rangz) 
Rhein'thal  (rln'tal) 
Rhine  (^rin) 

Rhode  isl'?ind  (rod-i'ljnd) 
Rhode^  (rodz) 
Rhodez  (ro-da'),  T. 

Rhodez  (r6-daa'),  M.  P. 
Rhone  (ran) 
R5-&-zan' 
Ric-C9,-ree^' 

Ri^he'lieii,  (or  resh'e-lti) 
Rich'm9nd 
Rideau  (re-do') 
Rie'^eri-ge-birg'e 
Ri-e't'i  (re-a'te) 
Ri'ga,  or  Ri'ga 
Rig'9-let 
Rim'j-ni 
Ri-fl-bam'ba 
Ri'o  Bra'v5 
Ri'6  Col-9-ra'd6 
Rl'6  del  Norte,  or  R$'6  del 

Nbr'te  (-ta) 
Ri'6  Dfll'ce  (-sa) 
Ri'6  Grande,  or  Ri'6  Gran'- 

de  (-da) 
Rio  Janeiro    (rG'o-jfi-na'ro, 

-    or  ri'6-jfi-nb'ro) 
RT-6m'  (re-6ng') 
Ri'o  Sal-9-dil'lo  (-yo) 
Ri'6  S^-la'do 
Ri'6  TJ'gre 
Ri'6  Ver'de 
Ri'pen 
Rip'9n 

Ris-t9-g6nche' 
Rive-de-Gier    (rev'de- 

zhe-a') 
RSve^,  (or  rev) 
RTv'o-li 
Roane  (ron) 
Rp-anne' 
Ro-9n-6ke' 
Roch'dale 

Ro9he'fbrt,  (or  rosh'ftr) 
Rochefoucault  (rosh'fo-ko') 
R9-clielle' 
Roch'es-ter 

Rodez  (ro-da').  See  Rhodez. 
R6er 

R8er-mon'de 
Ro'g^-§ien 
Ro-hjl-ciind' 
Romagna  (r9-raan'ya) 
R9-ma'ni-?,  or  Ro-m^-ni'a 
Romans  (rormang') 
Rome,  (formerly  rSin) 
Rom'f9rd 

Ro-m9-ran-tin'(-rang-tang') 
Ron-ces-val'les 
Ros'bagh 
R9S-com'm9n 
Ros-crea' 
R9-§et't^ 
R9S-sa'n6 
Ros'tock 

Ro'then-burg  (ro'ten-burg) 
Rotfi'er-h^m 
Roth'er-hithe,    (vulgarly 

red'rif) 
Rothe-say',  E. 

Rothesay  (rSt'se),  El. 
'^Rot'ter-dam 
Roubaix  (ro-ba') 


RSu'en,  (or  r9-ang') 

Roulers  (rQ-lir') 

Roussillon  (r8-s!l'y6ng') 

Ro-v^-re'do  (r5-ve-ra'do) 

Rovigno  (r9-ven'y6) 

R9-vi'g6 

Row -an' 

Rox'biirg,  (or  rox'ber-?) 

Rox'bu-ry  (rSx'ber-e) 

Ru'd^l-stadt  (-Stat)" 

RUgen  fru'gen) 

Rd-m5'Ii-5i,  or  Rfi-me-li'9 

Rlip-pin' 

Russia  (riish'^,  or  rti'eh?) 

Riist'schuck 

Riitri/er-f6rd 

Rti-ther-glen',  (or  riig'Ien) 

Rut'l^nd 

Ry-binsk' 

Ry^'wjck 


S. 


Saade  (sad) 

Saal  (sal) 

Saa'le 

Saal'fSld  (-felt) 

Saarbriick  (sar'brtik) 

Saar-Iou'js 

Saatz  (sats) 

sa'bj-? 

S?-bi'na 

S&-bJne' 

Sa-ble-stan' 

Sack-^-t63' 

SSL'co 

S9.cs,  or  Sauks 

Sag-^-d?-hoc' 

Sag-h?i-Ii'en,or  S^-gha'lj-en 

Sag'!-na.w 

Sague'nay  (sag'na) 

Sah'^-ra,  or  S^ia'r? 

Sah-run-pore' 

Said  (Sid) 

Sai'da 

Sa'ide 

Sai-gon' 

St.  Al'bgnsj,  (or  -^w'bunz) 

St.  A'mand  (sant-) 

St.  A§'9ph 

St.  Au-gys-tine' 

St.  Aus'fle 

St.  Ber'n^rd 

St.  Brieux  (^ng-bre-u') 

St.  J0hris't9-pher's ' 

St.  ClAir^'ville' 

St.  Cloud,  (or  sang'kl6') 

St.  Col'umb 

St.  Croix  (-krBix,  or -krwa) 

St.  Cyr  (sang'ser') 

St.  Den'is,  (or  sSng-de-ng') 

St.  Diz'i-er  (sang-diz'e-a) 

St.  D9-mih'g6  (-ming'-) 

Saintes  (sangt) 

St.  Etienne  (et-e-en') 

St.  Eu-sta'ti-fi  (-she-a) 

St.  Fe-li'pe  (-fa-le'pk) 

St.  FI8ur 

St.    Francois    (sang-frang- 

swa')(W._I.) 
St.  Francois  (sant-fran'sis) 

(Mo.^ 
St.  Gail 

St.  (^en-e-vieve' 
St.(^er'm^in,  (or  sang-zher- 

mang') 
St.  (jrior'^io  (-jor'jo) 
St.  ^io-van'ni 
St.  GSt'hard 
St.  He-l6'na 
St.  Hel'i-er 
St.  Hu'beirt 
St.  Il-de-fon'so 
St.  Ja'go,  (or  -ya'go) 
St.  Jean,  (or  sang-zhang') 
St.  Liw'rence 
St.  Lou'is,  (or  -We) 
St.  Lu'cj-a,  (or  -lu-se') 
St.  Ma'lo 

St.  Mi'£h9-el,  (o?-mi'keI) 
St.  Mig'uel   (-mig'wel,  or 

-me -gel') 
St.  Neo'ts  (-n6ts,  or  nouts) 
St.  Neots  (sent-nets'),  T. 
St.  o'mer,  (or -o-mkY') 
Saintonge  (sang'tonzh') 
St.  Pierre,  (or  sSng-pe-^r') 
St.  Pblton  (sant  pol't9n) 
St.  duen'tin,  (or  sang-kan- 

tang')  ■ 

St.  Sal-va-d6r' 

St.  Se-bas'ti?n  (-se-basf- 

y'gn) 
St.  Ser-van'  (-vang') 
St.  SSv'er,  (or  sang-se-vir') 
St.  Sev-er-l'nji 
St.  Tam'm3.-ny 


St.  Thora'9s  (-torn'-) 

St.  Vin'c^nt 

St,  Yrieix  (-e're-a) 

S'ik'k^ra 

S?-la'd6 

Sai-?-man'c^ 

Sal-fi-m9-nie' 

Sa'lem 

S?-ler'no 

Sai'ford,  (or  saw'f9rd) 

Sal'f9rd,  M.  Wr. 
S^-li'na  (Italy) 
S^^ll'n?  (CJ.  S.) 
Sj-line',  or  S^-llne' 
Saiig'bu-ry  (saiz'ber-p) 
Sal-le6' 
S^l-lil'lo  (-yo) 
Salm 
S^-lo'na 

sai-9-ni'ca 

Sal'9p,  or  Sa'l9p 

S^l-sette' 

Sa-lu'da 

Sa-iuz'zo  (sa-iut'so) 

Sal-v^-dor' 

Sai-win' 

Saiz'burg 

Salz'we-del  (salts'wa-dgi) 

Sa-ma'na,  E.  M.  P. 

Sa-m^-na',  T. 
Sg-mar' 
Sam-Fi-rang' 
Sam-^r-cand' 
Sam'bre  (sam'br) 
Sam-9-|i'ti-9  (-gish'e-9) 
Sa'mos 
Sam-9-thra'ki 
Sam-by-ede§' 
Sfim-s66n' 
Sa'na,  M.  P. 

Sa-na',  T. 
San  Au-gus-tine' 
San  Bias  ' 
Sand 'bach 
San  Di-e'go  (-a'-) 
San-do-mir',  Br.  P.  T. 

Sfin-do'mir,  M. 
Sfm-dtis'ky 

Sand'wich,  (or  sand'wy) 
San'^Fr9n-cis'c6 
San-ga'j 
San'gfi-mon 
San-i-lac' 

San  Joaquin  (h6-?-ken') 
San  Jos6  (-ho-sa') 
San  Ju'^n,  (or  -ho-an') 
San  M9-ri'n6 
Sanquhar  (san-kwar'),  E. 

Sanquhar  (sank'ker),  T, 
S^n-san'ding 
San't^  Crtiz  C-kriis) 
San'ta  F6  (-fe,  or  fa') 
San'ta  Ma-rl'? 
san'ta  Mau'ra  (-mbQ'-) 
San'tfi  Mar'th? 
S^n-tan'der 
San'ta-rgm 
San'ta  Ro-sa-Ii'^ 
San-tee' 

san-ti-a'go 

san-tii-ia'na  (san-tji-ya'na) 

San-t9-ri'ni 

Saone  (son) 

Sap'tjn 

Sar'^-b5t 

Sar-?-gos'sa 

Sar-a-nac' 

Sar-ft-tof 

Sar-9-to'gfi 

Sar-?-wak' 

Sar-?-wan' 

Sfi-ray-a-cu' 

Sar-din'i-fi 

Sa-ree',  or  Sa-ri' 

Sa'ros 

Sarre 

Sarthe  (sart) 

Sas-k?-sh3.w']n,  or 

S?s-katch'9-wan 
Sas'SFi-rt 
Sat-?-d66' 
SMa'li-?,  E. 

Sa-tg-li'a,  M. 
Sei-ta'rah 
Sau-giir' 

Sault  (s6)  St.  Ma'ry 
Saumur  (so-mtir') 
Sfi-van'nah 
Save,  or  Save 
Save-nay' 

Savigliano  (sav-el-ya'no) 
Savignv  (s?-ven'ye) 
sav'9-iax 
Sri-vo'na 

S^-vby',  or  Sav'by 
Sax  e-AI' ten-burg 
Saxe-Wei'mar 
Sax'9-ny 
Sayn  (sin) 


Sca-f611' 

Scan-de-r68n' 

Scan-dj-na'vi-j 

Scar'b6r-9Ugh  (-biir-rp) 

Scar'pfin-to 

S^haff-hau'sen  (-hba'-) 

S^hatt'-el-Ar'^b 

S^hau'en-burg  (shbQ'-) 

Scheldt,  or  Scheldt  (skelt, 
or  shelt) 

StjhSi-^s-tadt'  (shel-es-taf) 

Sghel'ling 

S^hem'nltz 

Sghe-nec't^-dy 

Sghi'e-dam' 

Sdii-raz',  or  Schl'r?z 

Scho-Mr'ie 

Schbnbruun  (shfin'brfin) 

S^hb'nen 

Sclio8'dic 

S£h661'ey's  (Mt.) 

Sghbu'wen 

S<;hum'la  • 

Schuy'ler  (ski'ler) 

SehtJyl'kill  (skul'kil) 

Sijhjva'bach 

S^hwart'zen-biirg 

S^hwarz'bUrg  (shwarts'-) 

S^hwarz'wSlld  (shw^rts'-) 

Sf^hweid'nitz   (shwit'nits) 

S^hwein'furt 

S^hweitz  (shwits) 

S^hwer'jn,  or  S^liw^-rin' 

Scigliano  (shil-ya'no) 

S^il'ly 

S^indo 

S9i'6,  (or  she'6) 

S^i-6't6 

S^jt'y-ate 

Scla-vo'nj-Fi 

Scot'l^nd 

Scu'ta-ri,  Br.  T.  Wr. 
Scu-ta'ri,  E.  M.  P. 

S^yl'l? 

Se-a'ra 

Se-ba'g6 

Se-bas't9-pbl,  or 

Seb-ris-t6'p9l 
Se-ben'i-c6 
SSc'chi-a 
Se-cun-der-a-bad' 
Se-dan' 
Seg-es-^n' 
Segni  (san'ye) 
Se'go 
Se-gbr'be 
Se-go'vi-g, 
Seine  (san,  or  sen) 
Seis-tan' 
Se-leFkeh 
Sel-en-gJnsk' 
Se-nien'dri-^ 
Sem-i-gal'if-^ 
Sem'i-noles 
Sem'ijn,  E. 

Sem-lln',  T.  P. 
Sem'pagh 
Sen'e-c^ 
Sen'e-gal 
Sen-e-gam'bi-^ 
Senljs  (sang-Ies',  or  sang- 

le') 
Sen-naar' 
Sens  (sang) 

Sens  (sangs),  M. 
Ser-9m-pore' 
Ser'es. 

Sereth  (sa-ret') 
Ser-i-na'gur,  E.  P. 
Ser-i-n^-gUr',  7'. 
Se-ring-g.-pa-tSni' 
Ser-phan'to 
Ser'vi-Fi 
Se'si-a  (sa'-) 
Set'iedje 
Se-tu'bal 

Se-vas't9-poI,  Br.  E.  P.  Wi . 
P.Cyc. 
Sev-as-t6'p9l,  7'. 
Se-vas-t9-pol'  (sa-),  M. 
Sev'ern 
Se-vier' 

Sev'ille,  or  Se-vlUe' 
Sevre  (savr) 
Sevres  (savr) 
Se-wis-ten' 

Sey-fjiielle^'  (sa-shelz') 
Seyne  (san) 
Shah-9-bad' 
Sha'mo 
Shang-hai' 
Shan'non 
Shat'-ul-Ar'^b 
Shawangunk  (shSng'gym) 
Shaw'nee-tbwn 
She-bby'gan 
Sheer-ness' 
Sheffield 
Shen-^in-do'ah 
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Shiir-sheU' 

S  hi -^-w  as 'see  (-wos'-) 

Shi-riiz',  or  ShS'raz 

Shjr-van' 

Shp-sho'neS? 

Shrews'bu-ry  (shruz'ber-e) 

Shum'la 

Sl-^m',  or  Si'giin 

Si-be'ri-gi 

Si9'i-V 

Sj-cu^ia'n5  (-ya'no) 

Sieg'berg 

Sie'|6n 

Sj-6n'n^ 

Sj-er'r^  Le-o'ne 

Si-er'rj  Mp-ve'nei  (-ra'-) 

Si-er'rjt  Ne-vii'da 

Sig'm^-ring-en 

Si-gueii'za 

Si-k5kf' ,  or  Sjt-kokP 

Si-le'sj-g. 

Si-]is'trl-Fi 
Sim-biTsk' 
Sim'coe 
Sim-fe-ro'ppl 

Sim-fe-r9-p6F  (-fa-),  M. 
Sim'plon,  (or  sElng'plong') 
Sin-c^-p6re' 
Sinde 
Sin-gan' 

Sin-gri-pore'  (sing-) 
Sinigaglia  (sin-e-gal'ya) 
Sjn'gb 
Sin^(?-pe,  7". 

Si-no'pe,  Br.E.P.  P.Cyc, 
Sioux  (se-6',  or  so) 
Sir-hiud' 
Sir-i-n'i'gur.      See  Seri- 

nagur". 
Sj-sai' 
Sjs-to'va 
Si-ut' 
Sj-vilg' 
Si-wiUi' 
Skag'er  Rack 
Sken-e-at'e-les 
Skib-be-reen' 
Sl^-vo'm-^ 
Slgs'vvic'k 
Slieb-bio8in' 
Sll'go 

Sluys  (slos,  or  slois) 
Smal'cFil-den 
Smp-lensk' 
Sinyr'n? 
Snee-Mt't^in 
Sndw'dpn 
Snow'liiU 

Soane 

Soc-9-nus'co 

Sg-co'trii,  or  Soc'p-tr'a 

S9-fi'la 

Sof'?-l'a,  Milton. 

Soignies    (sbing'nes,    or 
swan-ye') 

Soissons  (swis'song') 

So' lent 

Sp-Iedre' 

Sol-f?i-ti'ra 

Sol-fe-ri'no 

{56ni'er-set 

Som'er^  (Isles) 

Somme 

Som-nauth'  (-nlwt') 

Son'dec-liau'§en  (-hou,'-) 

Sp-no'ra 

S66-166' 

Sg-phi'? 

S9-ra'ta 

Sp-relle',  or  Sor'el 

So'ri-a 

So-ro'r? 

Spr-ren'to,  E.  P.  T.  Wr. 
SQr'ren-to,  M. 

Sou-dan' 

S6u-r9-bay'?i 

Sbuth-amp'tgn,  {or  suth- 
liamp't9n) 

Southwark  (suth^grk) 

S6u-z6l' 

Spa,  or  Spa 

Spain 

Spait'lg 

Sp9-la'tr6,  Br.  E.  P.  T.  Wr. 
Spa'lsi-ti-o,  M. 

SpanMau  (span'dbu) 

Spey  (spa) 

Spey'er 

Spezia  (sped'ze-a) 

SpBZzia  (spet'se-a) 

Spire 

Spitz-berg^en 

Splugen  (splfi'g^n) 

SpQ-le'to  (sp9-la'to) 

Spor'ai-de§ 

Squam 

Squil-la'ce  (skwjl-la'clia) 

Sta'brfiek  (sta'brok) 


St?-*i'r^ 

Staine§ 

Stal  i-ine'ne  (-ma'na) 

Stam-boul' 

Starn-pfi-li'gi 

Stan-9-vbi' 

Star' gird  (-girt) 

Stat'en  is'land    (stat'tii- 

i'land) 
Stkub'bach,  (or  staub'bak) 
Staun'tpn 

St^-van'ger  (-vSng'-) 
Stav'er-en 
Steen^berg-en 
Stein 

Stel'len-bSsgh  (-bosk) 
Stet-tin',  or  Stet'tjn 
Steii'ben,  or  Steu-b§n' 
Steu'ben-viUe 
Stey'er 

Stey'ning  (sta'-) 
Sfir'ljng 
Stock'holm 
Stone'ha-ven 
Ston'ing-tgn 
Stour 

Stour'biTidge 
Strfi-bane',  JE. 

Str^-bane',  Br,   T.  Wr. 
Stral'siind 

Stran'ra-er,  or  Stran-rier' 
Stras'burg 
Sti^th-a'ven 
Strau'bing  (strbu'bing) 
Strel'jtz  (-its) 
Striv'a-li,  Br.  E.  M.  P. 

Stri-va'lS,  T. 
Strom'bo-lS 
Stuhl  Wei':jen-burg 
StUr'min-ster 
Stutt'gard 
Styr'i  ^ 

Sua'bi-Fi  (swa'be-g) 
Sua'kein 
SGb'lettes 
Su-der-ma'nj-g, 
Su-de^tea 
Si'ez 

SuPfglk,  {or  suf  f^k) 
Sti-giil-mes's^ 
Sdir  (shur) 
Sui'ra  (swS'ra) 
Sfl'U 

Sul-mo'na 
Sii-ma'tr?i 
Sum-ba'wFi 
Sii-rat' 
SSr-i-nam' 
Su'sa 
Sd-sam' 
Sus-qUe-han'ngt 
Sutft'er-l^ind 
Sut'lg'dge 
Su-wa'nee 
Sve'a-bbrg  (sva'-) 
Swaff'hijm,  (or  swof  51m) 
Svvan'sea 
Swe'den 
Swinemiinde  (swg-ngi- 

mfin'da) 
Switz'er-l^ind  ^swits'-) 
Syd'ney 
Sy-e'rie 
Syr'^-cuse 
Syr'i-9 

Szar-vas'  (zar-) 
Szeg-e-dJn'  (zeg-) 


T. 


Tfi-bir'cil 

Tab-?-riJe'ha 

T^i-bas'co 

Ta'bor 

Tj-brlz',  or  T^-brSez' 

T?i-cil'mes 

Tac-ii-ri''gua 

Ta-c&z'ze,  (^or  t?-kit'sa) 

Tri-c5n^net 

T^-co'ny' 

Tac-u-bay'j 

Tad'c^s-ter  . 

T&d-ou-sa'c' 

Ta-fal'l?,  (or  tj-fil'yU) 

Tafi-let 

Tig'an-rSck,  or  Tag'?n-rog 

Ta-ffSz'zD 

Tagliamento  (t&l-yj-men'- 

t5) 
Ta'gus 
T?-hi'ti 
Tal-wSn' 
T&l-a-ve'r;i  (-va'-) 
Tll'bgt 
Tdl-ca-hui'na 
Talia'fen-o  (tol'e-ver) 
Tal-l?i-(ie'g? 


T&l-lfi-has'aee 

Tat-la-hatch'i5 

Tal-l^-p66's? 

T^im-a'quFi  (tgm-Qlw'kw?) 

Tam-?-ra'ca 

Tam'M'Ave 

Tani-iu-lS'pfis 

T?m-b6'ril 

Tam'bov,  or  Tiim-bof' 

T^-mi^e' 

T&m-pi'co 

T?-nSln-j-ri'v66 

Ta-nj-na-ri-voo',  T. 
T»-na'ro.  Br.  E.  T. 

Ta'nsi-ro,  M.  P. 
Tl'ney 
TSn-jiSr' 
T&n-jore' 
T^n-nas'se-rim 
Tiin-ne-sar' 
Ta-pr-mt'na 
Tii'oa 

T^i-pa'jos  (-yos) 
Tap-p^i-han^nock 
Tap-tee' 
Tar-ii-kai' 
Tar'jn-to 
Tj-rire' 

Ta-ras-con'  (-kongO 
Tar-9-z6'na  (-tho'-) 
Tai-biig-tai' 
Tarbes  (tarb) 
Ta-rS'fa 

Ta-ri'jj  (tj-re'ha) 
Tar'np-pol,  E.  P.  Wr. 

Tfir-no'p9l,  Br.  M.  T. 
Tar'por-ley 
Tav-rj-go'na 
Tar'sus,  or  Tar-siis' 
Tar'tj-ry 
Tar'ii-dant 
Tasli-kend' 
Tash-kund' 
T?i^-ma'ni-^ 
T&s-Bi-sii''d9n,  E   P. 

Tas-si-su-don',  T. 
Tau'ber  (tbu'-) 
Tiu'de-ny 
Taun'tpn 

T4un't9n,  T. 
Tau'ri-da 
TSiu'ris 
Tav'fist-hiius 
Tav'jst-land 
Tj-vi'ra 
Tav'is-tock 
Tay-a'bfis 
Taze'weil 
Tcha'ny 
Tcher'nj-gof 

Tcher-ni'gof,  M.       , 
Tchud"§'koe 
Tci-niin' 

Tcit'ci-car  Ho'tiin 
Te-a'ki 
Te^he  (tesh) 
Teem-boQ' 
Tef'lis 
Te-ha'ma 

Te-he-ran',  or  Teh-r^un' 
Te-huFi-can'  (ta-wii-kan') 
Te-lman'te-pec_ 
Teign  (tin,  or  tan) 
Teign'mouth  (tin'inuth,  or 

tan'muth) 
Te-ju'co  (te-hu'co) 
T61'de  C-da) 
Tel-jn-ga'na 
Tel-U-cher'ry 
T81'li-co 
TSm-es-var' 
Tem-ple-more' 
Te-nas'se-rim 
Ten'e-riffe 
T6n-nes-see' 
Ten'ter-dSn 
Tep-c-a'ca 
Te-pic' 
■  Te-p5z-co-lu'l? 
Te-quen-d?i-ma',  or 

Teq-uen-da'ma 
TSr'j-mS 

Ter-ce'i-ra  (ter-sa'e-ra) 
Ter-ce'ra  (-sa'ra) 
Te-rek' 
T6r-g?-vjs'tj 
T6r'mi-M 
Ter'mg-l! 

Ter-nate',  or  Tgr'nate 
Ter'ni 
Tcr-tii-ct'nfi,    (or   ter-rj- 

che'na) 
Ter'rj  del  Fue'go  (-fwa'go) 
Ter'ra  di  La-vo'ro 
Ter-r?i-no'va 
Terre  Bonne  (tir-bon') 
Terre  Haute    (tir-hof,  or 

tSr'e-hpt) 
TSs9h'en  (tSsh'?n) 


Tes-sSn',  or  Tes'sjn 

T6t-u-Sn' 

Tev-e-ro'ne 

T5v'j'-9t,  (or  tiv'i-(>t) 

Tewks'bu-ry  (t^ks'ber-e) 

Tex'iis 

Teyn  (tin) 

Tez-cu'co,  (or  tes-ku'ko) 

Thame  (tarn) 

Thames  (temz) 

Than'et 

The-a'ki 

Ths'bii-Td 

Thebej 

Thelss  (tis) 

Theresienstadt  (t^-ra'ze- 

en-stat') 
Thiagur  (te-a'gur),  E. 

Thi-a-gur'  (te-),  T. 
Thibet  (te-bef,  or  tib'et) 
Thibodeauxvitle  (tib-9-do'- 

vll) 
Thiel  (tel) 
Thielt  (telt) 
Thiers  (te-4r') 
Tliionville  (te-ong-vel') 
Thi'va  (te'va) 
Tho'len  (to'len) 
Tlio'mgr  (to'mar) 
Tliom'^s-ttjn  (torn'-) 
Tiiorn,  {or  torn) 
Thun  (tun) 
Thurgau  (tiir'gba) 
Thur-go'vj-ti 
Tliu-rin'gi-9L 
ThUrles 

Tib'bo,  or  Tib-boo' 
Ti'ber 

Ti-bet',  or  Tib'et 
Ti£h'vln 

Ti-ci'no,  (or  te-clle'no) 
Ti-con'de-ro'g^i 
Ti-dore'  ' 
Tiel  (tel) 
Ti-en-tsin' 
Tif'lis 

Tl'gre  (te'gra) 
Tl'gris 
Ti-la'pa 
Tii-ij-to'ba 
Til'sjt 
Tim-buc't&6,  or 

'Tim-buc-t66' 
Ti'mbr,  Br  E.  Wr. 

Tj-mor',  M.  T. 
Tim-ijr-lSiut' 

Ti-mor'Iaut  (-Iciat),  T. 
Tim-pa-no'gos 
Tin'j-an 
Tin-ne-vel'Iy 
Tl-o'gj 

Ti-ough-nj-o'g?  (te-o-) 
Tip'e-ra  , 

Tip-pe-C9-n6e' 
Tip-pe-ra'ry 
Tir-ee' 

Tirle-mSnt',  {or  tgrl-m5ng') 
Tish-e-min'go  (-ming'-) 
Tit-i-ca'ca 
Tit'te-rie 
Tiv'er-ton 
Tiv'9-li ' 
TlSl-pan' 
TKm'fith 
Tlas-cal'la 
Tlem-san' 
Tij-ba'go 
T9-bol' 
T9-bolsk' 
T9-bo'so 
To-C9n-tin§' 
T9-cat' 
T9-cay'a 
Tp-cii'yo 
Tod'mdr-den 
Toplitz  (tSp'lits) 
T9-kay' 

T9-le'd6,  (or  t9-la'd6) 
T6-Ien-ti'n6 
To-15'sa 
T9-lu'ca 
Tom-beck'bee 
Tbm-big'bee' 
Tom-buc't66 
Tong-a-ta'b66 
T5n-kin' 

Tonneina  (tSn'i^ng') 
Ton-nSrre' 
Tog-ne-wan't^i 
Ton'ning-en 
Ton-qu!n''  (ton-ken') 
TSom-bud'dra 
Topayos  (t9-pl'y6s) 
To-pe'kah 
Tops'h^m 
Tiir-bay',  E.  Wr. 

Tor'bay,  M.  T. 
Tbr'gau,  {or  tor'goii) 
T9-rS'no 


Tbr'mes 

Tbr'ne-g 

T9-ron'to 

T6r'9n-tal 

T5r'9-pez 

Toropez  (t'A-ro'pcts),  M. 
Torquay  (tbr-ke') 
TSr'res  Ve'dras  (-va'-) 
Torriglia  (tor-rel'ya) 
Tor-rjs-dai' ' 
Tor-shok' 
T9r-t6'la,  Br.  E.  T.  P.  Oyc. 

Tbr't9-la,  M.  P.  Wr. 
T9r-t6'na 
T9r-t6'Ba 
T9r-tli'g» 
T9-ta'na 
Tot-nSss',  or  Tot'n^ss 

Taui  (tai) 

Tou-lon'  (to-long') 
T6u-16ufe'  (t8-18z') 
Touraine  (to-ran') 
T6ur-n9-ghaut'  (-gawt') 
T8ur-nay' 
Tours  (lor,  or  torz) 
Towcester  (tbus'ter) 
Traf-^l-gar',  or 

Trj-fal'gar 
Traj-iin-5p'9-Ii 
Trj-lee' 
Tr^i-more' 
Tra'nt 

Tran-que-bar' 
Tran-syl-va'nj-^ 
Trap'5-ni 
Trav-gn-core' 
Tr&v'js 

Traz-08-mon'tes 
Treb-i-jBnd' 
Tred'e-gar 
Trei's^m 
Trem'e-cgn 
Trem'i-tl 
Tre-mont' 
TrGve?,  {or  trav) 
Tre-vJ'Si  (tra-) 
Treviglio  (tra-vel'yo) 
Tre-v!'?o  (tra-) 
Tri'c?-la 
Trich-i-nop'o-ly 
Tri-este' 
Trinc-9-m^-lee' 
Trin-i-dad' 
Trin-9-m5i-lee' 
Trip'9-li 
Tr!p'9-liS 

Trip-9-liz'z^  (trip-9-lit'S9) 
Trois   Rivifer       (trwa'-re- 

ve-ir') 
Trol-liffit't? 
Trond'hjem  (-yem) 
Trop'pau'(trop'pafl) 
Tros'iiclis 
Trow'Brjdge 
Troyes  (trwa) 
Tru'ro 
TrujiUo,  or  Truxillo  (tru- 

hel'yo) 
Tscher-kSsk' 
Tsi-ara'pa 
Tu'jm 
Tu'j-rlcfc 
Tu-iit',  {or  twat) 
Tu-bac' 

Tilbingen  (tu'bjng-en) 
Tu-cu-mSn' 
Tii-de'la  (tu-da'la) 
Tu-gM6o' 
Td'li 
Tu-la're 
Ti'le 

Tiil-lVmore' 
Tulle 

Tum'bez  (-lies) 
Tun-gu-ra'gua 
Tlin'gii-se^ 

Tun-gu'se§  (tung-),  T. 
Tu'ni-cri 
Tu'nis 

Tuol'iim-ne  (twol'-) 
Turcding  (tur-kwang') 
TUr-C9-nia'n!-^ 
Tur'c9-m&M 
Tu'rin,  or  Tu-rln' 
Tur-kes-t&n' 
Tur'key 
Turn-libiit' 
Tii-ron' 
Tur-sheez' 
Tu-ru-£hSnsk' 
Tus-£9-166'sj 
Tiis'c?-ny 
Tiis-c?-raw'5s 
Tiis-c^-ro'rfi 
Tuxt'lj 
Tuy  (twe) 
Tver  (vijr) 
Twee'd^ile 
TJne'moijth 


Tyr'nau  (tSr'nbu) 
Tyr'9l,  or  Ty-t51' 
Ty-rone' 
Tyr'rel 


u. 


tr-be'da  (-ba'-) 

ti-cay-a'Ie  (-la) 

tf'di-ne  (-na) 

tldvarhely  (dd-v^r-hal') 

Uist  (Wist) 

Ui 'ten-hag  e 

tj'kraine,  {or  6-lcran') 

tS'le-^-bBrg 

U-l'ie-te'Ei 

Ulm  (uJm,  or  (ilm) 

tJi^'wOi-ter 

tlm'b9.-gog 

tf'me-gi 

tj  m-'me-ra-p&o'ra 

■&mp'qua 

tln-der-wai'den 

tj-nit'ed  States 

trn'strfit 

trn-ter-w9,l'den 

t!r-p9-lu' 

tJp's^l,  or  Vp-sa'la 

tJp-s?l-la'ta 

tr'ral,  {or  6-ral') 

U'ral,  Br.  E.  T, 
tl-ral_sk' 
Vr-ba'ngi 
ttr-bl'no 
^r'fa 
u'rj 

tlr-ml'a 
tJr'se-ren 
tr-ru-guay'  (-5^^'))  ^'^' 

tt-ry-guay'  (-gwi'),  Br,T, 
tr-ry-mi'ah 
tl'^e-dom 

tJsli'^nt,  {or  ush-an^  ) 
Os'ti-dg 
U'ta'h 

U'tah,  or  U'lah,  T. 
C'tri-was 

u'tj-c& 

U'trecht 

tr-tre'ra  (-tra'-) 

Ut-tox'e-ter,  (cr  ux'e-ter) 

Uwchlan  (yuk'l^a) 

flx-mal' 

^z-becks' 

Uzfes  (6-zaB')  ' 

tiz'nach  (8ts'nak) 


Y. 


Vai'g^its 
Valais  (va-la') 
Val'dai,  or  Val'dal 
ValdepeSas  (val-de-pan'- 

Viil-div'j-^ 
Valence  (vSl-ans') 
Vfi-len'ci-^  (vsi-len'she-?) 
V^-ien-cj-a'nA 
Valenciennes  (vai-an-se- 

Sn') 
V^-len'ti-51  (-Blie-^) 
Val-l?-d9-lid' 
Vallejo  (v^l-ya'ho) 
t''al-l9m-br6'sa 
Valois  (val-wa') 
Val-p5i-rai'so 
Val'te-lJne 
Val-tel-li'na 
Van-c6u'ver 
Vfin-da'li-g. 
van  Die'men'^  Land 
Van-i-ko'ro 
Vannes  (van) 
V^i-rl'n^s 
Vas-^r-he'ly,  (or    va'sli^r- 

hal') 
Vas-jl-i-pot'^-nio 
Vas's^i-bor-gugh  (-bur-rg) 
Vas-sy'  (-se') 
Vau-clu^e'  (vo-kluz') 
Vaud  (vo) 
Vau-dreflil'  (v6-dr61') 

vaux-haii',  or  vaux'hau 

Veglia  (vel'ya) 

Ve-lay' 

Ve'lez,  {or  va'leth) 

Ve-li'no 

Vel-le'trj  (vel-la'tre) 

Vel-lore' 

Venaissin  (ven-as-sang''* 

Ve-nan'go  (-nang'-) 

Vendue  (van-da') 

Vendome  (van-dom') 

Ven-e-zue'la,  (or  -zwa'-) 

V6n'ice 
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Ven-136',  or  V?n-Ioo' 
Ve'r?    Crflz'j   (or  va'ra- 

Jsrfla') 
Ve'rg  Paz' 
Ve-ra'gu'i 

Ver-cST'lj  (ver-cIiSl'le) 
■V^r-dun' 
Ver-genne^' 
"Vermejo  (ver-raa'ho) 
Ver-inil'ipn' 
Ver-m5nt' 
Ve-ro'na 
Ver-saille?' 
Ver-sgtz'  (-sets') 
Verviers  (ver've-a) 
Ve-§6ul'  (ve-zol') 
Ve-su'vi-us 
Ve-vay' 
Vj'-a'na 
Vj-^l'ma 

Vi-at'ka 

Vl'bcirg 

Vi-c§n'z'i,  {or  v^-chSn'z'i) 
Vl£h  fvek) 
VTcks'bUrg 
Vj-din' 
Vi-gn'nji 
Vj-enne' 

Vl-ge-va'n6   f-ja-),  Br.  E. 
P.  Wr. 

■Vi-ge'v^-no(-ja'-),  M.  T. 
Vt'go 
Vi-laine' 
Vjl-iach' 
Vil'lafFrSn'ca 
Vll'l-A  Re-al'  (-ra-) 
Vil'la  Rt'ca 
Ville-fran^he' 
Ville-neflve' 
Vjl-lette' 
Vjl-voor'den 
Vjn-cenne^' 
Vind'hya  (vind'ya) 
Vintimiglia  (vin-te-mel'ya) 
Vi'que  (ve'ka) 
VSre  (ver) 
Vir-gin'i-51 
Vj-se'ii  {yQ-sz.'t>)^E.M.Wr 

Vl'se-ii  (-sa-),  P    T. 
Vis'tuJei 
Vi-tepsk' 
Vi-ter'bo 
Vitro  (vetr) 
Vj-tSm' 
Vit-to'iri-51 
Viviers  (viv'e-a) 
"Viz-^-gSp-ii-tam' 


Viad-i-mlr' 

V6'|el§-berg 

Voghera  (v^-ga'ra) 

Voiron  (vwa-r6ng') 

Voi'g? 

V5l-liyn'j-5i 

V9-18g'da 

Voi-tiir'no 

Vpr-Uri'berg 

V6i-'9-iigtz  (-nSts) 

Vosges  (vozh) 

Vd'k9-var 

Vd-ox'^n 


w. 


waag  (wag) 
Waal  (wai) 
wa'bash 
wa'day 

Wad'y 

Wa'gr^m 

Wait'zen  (-sen) 

W^l-ah'mutte 

WgLl'che-r^n 

Wai'deck 

WM-d  gn'se? 

Will' dg-bor-v  ugh  (-bur-rp) 

Wales 

W?l-la'chi-si 

wai'i^-^wai'i? 

Wai'len-stadt  (-st&t) 

Wai'lfng-fird 

Wai'polo 

wai's^u 

Wait'h^m  (Eng.) 
Wai'th^m  (U.  S.) 
Wai'tpn 
W^n-cho<^' 
Wand^'wortli  (w5nz'- 

wiirth) 
W?n-ga'ra 
Wan-lpcfc-hgad' 
W?-p61'lo 
Wap-si-pin'e-c5n 
War'j-dein  (w5r'-) 
War'^a-din  (wSr'-) 
War'ley 
War'mjn-ster 
War'ren  (w'Sr'r?!!) 
war' saw 

War'wjch,  {or  wor'jk) 
Wash'ing-tgn  (wosh'jng- 

ton) 
Wash-i-ta'  (wSsh-^-taw') 
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Waah't^-naw  (wosh'-) 

WM^u'g? 

Wa-ter-ee' 

Wa't?r-f9rd 

Wa'ter-166 

Wa'ter-ville 

Wa-ter-vliet' 

Wat'ljng-street  (w3t'-) 

VVau-ke'ggtn 

Wau'k?-sha 

Wavertree  ^wa'tre) 

Wavre  (wa'vr) 

Weald 

Wear 

Wear'mouth 

Wednes'bu-ry  (wSnz'- 

ber-§) 
Wediiesfield  (w6nz'feld) 
Weigh' 8§l-burg 
Wei'mgir 
Wein'helm 
WeiB'sen-bSurg 
Weis'sen-fSIs 
Wel'l^iid 
Wemyss  (wemz) 
W6n'd9-v?r 
WSn 'ner 

We6'bley  (w6'bl?) 
Wer-nj-ge-ro'de 
Wert'heira 
We'^el 
We'^er 
Wes'ter-as 
Wes'ter-waid 
WSst'mgin-iand 
West-mgatf 
WSst'min-ster 
WSst'rapre-land 
West-pha'lj-^i 
W6t-te-ra'vi-5i 
Wexio  (wfik'sho) 
Wey  (wa) 
Wey'er 

Wey'mouth  (wa'muth) 
Whai'ley 
Whid'a'h 
White- ha 'van 
Wick' low 
WEd'jn 

Wie-licz'ka  (w^-lich'ka) 
Wi^'sel-bdrg 
Wie'sen 
Wig'^h 
Wilkes'bar-re 
Wil-lain'm?tt6 
Wil'ming-tgn 
Wil'ngi 


Win'and?r-mere,  or  Wln'- 

der-mere 
Win'ch?l-sea 
Win'ches-t§r 
Wlnd'^gr  (win'zgr) 
Win-ne-ba'go 
Win'nj-peg 
Winnipiseogee    (win-?-p5- 

saw'lt?) 
Wis-ba'deu,  or  Wis'b^i-den 
Wi^'beach  (wiz'bjch) 
Wis-cas'aet 
Wis-con'sjn 
Wis'ra^ir 
Wisaerabourg  (ves-eang- 

bor') 
Wit'g^n-steln 
With'^m 
Wit't§n-berg 
Wiveliscombe  (wtv'vlz- 

kum,  or  wils'kym) 
Wo-?-h63' 
WS'burn 
Wolfenbuttel  (wBl'fgn- 

but'tfl) 
WiSl'g^ 
WSIl'stein 

Wol-ver-hamp'tgn  f  wfil-) 
Wol'v^r-ley  (wul'-) 
Woolwich  (wfil'ij) 
W86n-s5ck'et 
.  Wooton  (wQt'tn) 
Worcester  (wfla't^r) 
Worstead  (w6rs'ted) 
Wotton-under-Edge    (w&- 

tn-un'drij) 
Wor'tfiing  (wUr'-) 
WrSg'by  (rag'be) 
WrSx'h&m  (rSx'^m) 
Wurtemberg    (wiir't^m- 

berg) 
WUrzburg  (wUrts'bUrg) 
Wy-gn-dot' 
Wy'borg 
Wy'cpmbe  (wi'kpm),  E. 

Wyc'gmbe(wifc'um),  Wr. 
Wymondham  (wirid'jira) 
Wy-6'ming 

Wy'p-m^ng,  Campbell. 
Wythe 


Xe'nj-a  (ze'-) 
Xeml(]ia-nSl') 
Xeres(ha-res') 
Xi-c6'c6  (ze-ko'ko) 
Xi'mo  (ze'iuo) 
Xin-gu'  (shin-gfi') 
Xi-x6'na  (he-ho'na) 
Xo'fi  (sho'gi) 
X6-ch(-mil'c6  (ho-) 
Xul'la  (zfll'la) 
Xuxuy  (hu-hwe') 


Yu-ril'pa 
Yiiz-gat' 
Yv-^r-dun' 
Yvetot  (ev-to') 


Y. 


X. 


Xa-li'pa  (M-la'pi) 
Xauxa  (hbfl'hi) 


Yii-kdutsk' 

Y&l-j-bu'sh? 

Y9-mas'k? 

Y^m-p^-rA'es 

Y&ng-tcheaii' 

Y5ng'tse-ki-ang' 

Y'i'ni-ni 

TSl-9-tche6u' 

Ya-qui'  (ya-ke'),  T. 

Y-i'qui  (-ke),  M.  P. 
Y?r-kitnd' 
Yar'mouth 
Yar'9-slaf 
Yar'rj-bi 
Yar'row  ■ 
Y?-z66' 
Yed'do 

Ye-kat-?-ri'nen-bftrg 
Ye-k&t-e-rl'np-gr&d 
Te-kSt-?-ri'i)9-el&v 
Ygm'en,  or  Ye'm^n 
YSn-i-ka'Ie  (-la) 
Yen-i-sei',  (or  ySn-f-sa'9) 
YSn-j-seiak',  (or  ySn-e-sa'- 

jsk) 
Yeo'vil 

Y«th'9lm  CySth'jm) 
Yeyd  (yad) 
Yezd 
YSnne 
York 

Youghall  (yS'awl,  or  ySlwl) 
Youghiogeny  (yok-e-ga'ne) 
Ypres  (e'pr) 
'y'p-si-lSln'tj 
■y's'sel  (is'sel) 
■|"s'tadt  (is'tat) 
Yth'jn  (ith'jn) 
Y(i-c»-t&n' 
Yun-i^n' 


z. 


Zaab  (zab) 
Zaan-dam' 
Za'j-ra,  or  Zj-a'ra 

zac-j-iu'ia 

Zac-Ms'cjs  (-ta'-) 

Za-grSb' 

Za-lre' 

Z?in-beze',  (or  z5m-ba'za) 

Zj-mo'ra  (ths-mo'ra) 

Zsim-pa'la 

Z5n-gue~bar' 

Zan'tf  ' 

Zan-zj-bar' 

Zea'land 

Ze-bid' 

Ze-bu' 

Zei'e-din 

Zei'la  (za'la) 

Zei-tun'  (za-tun') 

Zeitz  (tsits) 

Zei'le  (tsel'la) 

Z^rbst  (tserpst) 

ZS'a 

Zie-gen-hayn'  (tse-) 

Zjm-ba'e 

Zirk'nitz  (tsirk'nits) 

Zittau  (tsit'taa) 

ZlSck'zow 

Zna'ym,  or  Znaym 

ZSll'ver-ein 

Zau-wSn' 

Zuf-fer-?-bSd' 

Zlig  (tsflg) 

Zii'Jj-'i  (sS'-) 

Zul'lj-5hau  (tBuI'e-koa) 

Ztirplgh  (tsiil'pik) 

Zuni  (ziin^y?) 

Zu'rjcll 

Zlit'phen 

Zuy'der  ZSe' 

Ziiy-der  Zee',  Sm. 
Zweibrii'cken  (tswI'briSk- 

ken) 
Zwel'len-dam 
Zwick'au  (tswik'Bfl) 
Zwoll  (tBWbl) 
Zwor'nifc 
Zyt'9-ini5r5 


PRONUNCIATION    OF    THE    NAMES 


O  P 


DISTINGUISHED    MEN   OF   MODERN   TIMES. 


This  list  contains  only  such  names  of  distinguished  men  of  modern  times  as  are  of 
difficult  or  uncertain  pronunciation.  Only  a  small  number  of  English  or  Ameri- 
can names  is  liere  given. 

The  same  difficulties  that  relate  to  the  pronunciation  of  geographical  names,  attend 
also-  that  of  the  names  of  men  of  different  countries  j  and  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  applied  to  the  pronunciation  of  both  classes  of  names. 


The  names  of  some  distinguished  foreigners  are  Anglicized  in  their  pronunciation, 
differing  much  from  that  given  to  them  in  their  native  country. 

See  Remarks  on  the  Pronunciation  of  several  European  Languages,  prefixed  to  the 
Pronunciation  of  Geographical  Names. 

The  abbreviations  B.,  Eh,  M.,  P.,  and  JVr.  represent  the  names  of  Beeton,  Ellis, 
Miiller,  Pierer,  and  Wright,  respectively. 


^-ba'ti 

Ab-bas'i-Jeg 
Ab-dal'lah 

Ab-dgl-rae'ljk  (-ma'-) 
Ab-diil'  Me-jid' 
Ab'e-lird 
A-ben-ce-rage' 
Ab'er-crom-bJe 
Ab'er-neth-y,  or 

Ab-er-ne'thy 
Ab'in-ger 

Ab-lin-cSurt'  (-k8rO 
A'bu-Be'ker  (ba^-) 
A-buI'fe-di 
Acliard  ("i-sli'ir') 
A-chil'li 
A-Siir'  ' 

Ad'Fin-son, (or  a-dang-song') 
Ad'e-lilng 
Agassi/  (ag'"i-se,  or  ^-gSs'- 

siz) 
Aguesseau  Ci-ges-so') 
Ain^'worth  (-wiirtli) 
Air'y 

Afc'b^r,  or  Ak-b'lr' 
A'ken-slde 
AM?-va 
Al-b'A'nj 

Xl-be-ro'ni  (-ba-) 
Al'b9-jn 

Al-bu-quer'que  (-fca),  or 
Al'by-querque  (-k6rk) 
^I-cia'tj  (-cha'-) 
Al'cu-in,  (or  al'kwin) 
Al-cul'nus  (-kwi'-j 
Xl-de-gre'ver  (-gra'-) 
Al-di'ni 
Al'drich 
Al-dr9-v3.n'dus 
Al'dus  Mj-nQ'ti-us  (-she-) 
A-le-min'  (-la-) 
Alembert  (a-lang-bAr') 
Al-fi-e'ri  C-a'-) 
^1-gar'dj 
Al-ga-rot'tj 
A'lj  P9-cha' 
A-li-ghj-e'ri  (-ge^'-) 
Arieyn  (ai'ljn) 
Al-l5'ri 
All'stgn 
^1-me'i-da  (-ma'-),  or  ^1- 

mei'da 
Alt'dor-fer 
Al'ii-red/or  A-lu'verl 
Al-va-ra'do  (-tfto) 
Alvarez  (al'v^i-rSs)  (Port.) 
Alvarez  (al'v^-rath)  (Sp.) 
Am-?i-de'Li3 
A-mal'flt-rlc 
Am^flLl-rio 
Am-9-ral' 
A-mi'ri 
A -ma 'to 
Am'berg-er 
Amboise  ('ing-bwaz') 
Ameilhon  (a-mal-yong') 
Amelot  (am-Io')  de  I'i 

Hous-saye' 
Am-e-rl'cus  Ves-pii'ci-us 
Amir.t  (a-me-o') 
Am-m?-nl'ti 
X-mou-tons'  (-tong') 
Am'i?-ry  (or  6m'9-re) 
Ampere  (ang-p&r') 
Am'u-ratn 
Amyot  (a.-me-50 


An'cjl-lon,    ^or   ang-sel- 

yongO 
Andre  (an'dur) 

An'dre,  B.  ffr. 
An-drj-e'ux'  (-eh') 
Xn-g;e'l!-co  (-ja'-) 
An-ge-lo'ni 

An-gui'scitj-la  (-shp-la) 
A-ni-6I'Io 
Anqu6til  (4ng-ke-tel')  dii 

Per-ron' 
An-tgm-mar'chi 
An-ville' 
An'w9-ri 
Ap-pen-di'nj 
Ap-pi-a'nj 
A'r?-go 
A'rrim 

Araujo  (fi-rbii'zho) 
Ar'bp-gast 
Ar-bo'ri-6 
Ar'biitli-not 

Arce'dekne  (arch'de-kn) 
Ar'ghen-holz  (-holts) 
Arcon  (ar-song') 
Ar-e-tl'no 
Ar'ge-lan'der  (-ga-) 
Argens  (ar-zhang') 
Ar-gen'sp-la  (ar-hSn'sp-Ia) 
Ar-gen-so'la  (ar-hen-so'- 
la);  M. 
Ar-i-6s't6 

Xr'na.uid,  (or  ar-no') 
Arriaza  (ar-re-a'thi) 
Ar'te-v61d 
Ar-ti'g93 
Ar'un-dgl 
As'ch^im 
AshT'biirn-h^m 
Ash'bur-tgu 
Ash'niole 
As'kew 
As-s^-rot't) 
As-se-ma'nj 
At-fi-hual'pa 
Ath'el-stan 
At'ter-bu-ry  (-ber-e) 
Attiret  ("at-te-ra') 
Auber  (6-b6r') 
Aubign6  (6-b5n'ya) 
Au'brey 

Aubusson  (o-bu-s5ng') 
Auch-mii'ty 
Au'clebert  (od-b&r') 
Audouin  (6-d6-5ng') 
Audran  (6-drang') 
S,u'dLi-bon 
Au'eir-bach  (bu'-) 
Au'f?n-b6rg  (ou'-) 
Auger  (o-zha') 
Augereau  (ozh-r6') 
Augusti  (ou-giis'te) 
Auzout  (o-z&') 
Xu-rung-zebe' 
^-ver'r9-e§i 

Av-er-r6'es,  S.  Wr. 
Av-i-cen'u^ 
A'vj-la  y  (5)  Zuniga  (thiSn- 

ye'ga) 
Ay-a'la 
Ay'e-shah,  Wr. 

Ay-e'shah,  B. 
Ayscough  (as'kof) 
Ay'toun  (a'tun) 
Azarai  (a-tha'ra) 
Azunl  (9t-sd'ne) 


B. 


Baa'der 

Bar-beuP 

Baccio  (bat'cho-)  del'la 

Por'ta 
Bach,  or  Bach 
Bache 

Baciocchi  (ba-cho'fce) 
BiSg'|e-§en 
Baglione  (bal-yo'na) 
Baglioni  (bal-yo'ne) 
Baglivi  (bal-ye've) 
Bahr  (bAr) 
Bail'lie 

Bail'ly,  (orbal-ye') 
Bal'bj 
Baj'^-zet 
B^l-bo'gi 
Bal'dj 
Bal-dl'ni 
Bal'dung 
Bale-chSu' 
Ba'len 
Bal-f3ur' 

Bai'guy,  or  BSl'guy  (-ge) 
Ba'Ii-oU  or  Bai'i-9l 
Bal-18u' 
Bal'zSc 
B?n-d61'l6 
Ban-di-nel'Ij 
Ba-rante' 

Baratier  (ba-ri-te-a') 
Bar-b^-ros's? 
Bar'bauld,  (or  bar-bo') 
Bar-be-ri'n(  (-ba-) 
Bar-bey-rac'  (-ba-) 
Bar-b6u' 
Bar' hour 
B^i-ret'ti 

Bargagli  (b?ir-gal'ye) 
Bar'h^m  (bSr'^m) 
Bir'ing- 
Bar'me-cTde 

Bar'ne'-veldt  (bar'ne-velt) 
Baroccio  (b^-rot'cho) 
B^-ro'ni-iis 
Bar-ras' 
Bar'ros 

Barrot  (bar-ro') 
Bart  (bar) 
Bar'tgs,  Sieur  dil 
Barth  (ban) 
Barth§lemy    (bair-ta'le-me, 

or  bar-tal-me') 
Barthez,   or  Barth^s  (bar- 

tas') 
Bar-th9-ll'ne  (bar-t^-le'na) 
Bar'tp-U 

Bartolozzi  (bar-t9-15t'se) 
Barts^h  (bartsh) 
Ba'^ing 
B&s'ker-ville 
Basnage  (ba-nazh') 
BS-s'sgn-tin 
Bas'sjn-toiin 
B^s-sora-pi-grre' 
Bathori  (bi'tp-re) 
Bath'urst 

BatthySnyi  (bat-te-an'ye) 
Ba-to'ni 

BatTeux  (b^t-teh') 
Bau'er  (bbft'er) 


Bauhin  (bo-Sng') 
Baum6  (bo-ma') 
Baum'gar-ten    (bbum'gar- 

ten) 
Baur  (bbur) 
Bay'fird 
Bay-^-zid' 
Bay'er 
Bazh-e-nov' 
Beat'tie 
Beauchamp  (bo-shang') 

(Fr.) 
Beauchamp  (be'ch&m) 

(Eng.) 
Beau'clerc  (bo'-) 
Beau'f9rt  (bo'-) 
Beauharnais  (bo-har'na,  or 

bo-ar-na') 
Beaumarchais   (bo-mar'- 

sha') 
Beau'mont  (bo'mont) 
Beausobre  (bo-so'br) 
Beauvais  (bo-va') 
Bec-C9-fu'mi 
Bec-c^-ri'a 
Bech'stein 
Becque-vel' 
BBde 
Be-dell' 
Bed'doe^ 
Bed-mar' 
Beet-ho'ven  (-vn) 
Beh'^m  (ba'^m) 
Beh'em  (ba'em) 
Beli'men,  (or  bem'en) 
Behn  (ben) 
Behnes  (banz) 
Behr'ing 
Bel-i-dor' 
Bel'knap  (-nSp) 
Bel'la-my 
Bel-lar'mjn 
Bel'len-den 
Bel-li'nj 
Bellot  (bel-16') 
Be'loe 

Be-lon'  (be-l6ng') 
Bgl'sh?tm  ' 
Bel-zo'ni 

Ben-^-vi'des  (-thes) 
Ben'bow 
Beng'el 

Ben'ger  (beng'gur) 
Bens6rade  (bang-sa-rad') 
Ben'thaim 

Bentivoglio(bSn-te-vol'yo) 
Ben-ybws'ky 
B6ranger  (ba-rang'zha,   or 

ba-rang-zha') 
Berch'told 
Ber'en-ger 
B6r'e5-f9'rd 
Berg'haus  (-libQs) 
Bgrke'ley,  (formerly  bark'- 

le)' 
Berk'en-hbfit 
Ber'lTgh-ing-en 
Berlioz  (ber-le-o') 
Ber-nMStte'  ' 
Bernier  (b&r-ne-a') 
Ber-ni'ni 

Bernoulli  (b&r-n61-ye') 
Berryer  (ber-re-a') 
Berthier  (b&r-te-a') 
Ber-tholdt'  (-tolf) 
Ber-thol-let'   (-t9l-la') 


Eer-vJc' 

Ber-ze'lj-us 

Bes-sa'rj-on 

Bessiferes  (bSs-se-er') 

Beth'gm 

Be-thune' 

Bgt_-ti-n61'l( 

Bew'ick 

Bezout  (be-zo') 

Bi-&n-chj'nj 

Biard  (be-ar') 

Bichat  (bS-sha') 

Bi-e'la(-a'-)' 

BTl'der-dyfc 

Billaiit  (bel-yo') 

Bill'roth  (-rot) 

Biot  (be-o') 

Bl-var' 

Bizari  (bet's^-re) 

Blain-vllle'  (bla'ng-vEl') 

Blanc  (blang) 

Bleek  (blak) 

Bligh  (bli) 

Bliz'ard 

Bloch 

B16e'wart<~vart) 

Blom'field 

Blount  (blunt) 

Blucher  (bluk'?r) 

Blu'men-bach 

Boag 

B9b-rov' 

Boccaccio  (bok-kat'cho) 

Boc-ca-li'nj 

B6c-C9-ne'ra  (-na'-) 

Boc-£he-rj'ni  (-ka-) 

Bochart  (bo-shar') 

Bo'de  (-da) 

Bo'ece 

Boeckh  (behk) 

Boer'haave 

Boerne  (ber'na) 

Bog-d^-no'vjtcli 

Bo'he-mSnd 

Bohm  (behm),  orBbhme, 

(beh'ma) 
Bbj'el-dieii 
Boileau  (bbi'lo) 
Boisrobert  (bwa-rp-b&r') 
Boisser^e  (bwas-ra') 
Bois-so-nade'  (bwas-) 
Boissy  d'Anglas  (bwas-se'- 

dang-gias') 
BbTste,  (or  bwast) 
Bojardo  (bo-e-ar'do) 
Boleyn  (bQI'en) 
Bolingbroke  (bul'ing-bruk) 
Bp-li'var,  or  Bol'i-var 
B9l-I5n'dus 
Bo'n?i-parte,    (formerly  bo- 

n^-par'ta) 
Bonet,  or  Bonnet  (bo-na') 
Bon-fa'di-o 
Bonheur  (bo-nur') 
Bonnet  (bon-na') 
Bon-nj-vard'  (-var') 
B9-no'mi 

Bo-non-ct'ni  (-che'-) 
Bonpland  (bong-plang') 
BSn'stet-ten 
Bbr-d6'ne'(-na) 
Bbr-phe'|e  (-ga'za) 
Bbr'gia 

Borgognone  (bor-gon-yo'ua) 
Bbr'lase 
B5r-r9-me'6  (-ma'-) 


B6r-r9-m5'ni 
B9S-caw'en 

Bos'caw-en  (-kg-),  W. 
Bos'c9-vich 
B6'§i-o 

Bosquet  (bSs-ka') 
Bos-,sfi' 

Bossuet  (bos-swa') 
Bossut  (bos-su') 
Bbth'vi^eU 
Bot-ta'rj 

Bbttiger  (beh'te-ger) 
Bou-ciiar-don'  (-dong') 
Boucher  (b8-sha')  (Fr.) 
Bbu'cher  (Eng.) 
Bou'dj-not 
Bou-flers'  (-fler') 
B6u-g?in-v5ne' 
Bouguer  (b8-ga') 
B8u-hours'  (-8r') 
Boulainvilliers  (bo-lang- 

vel-ya') 
Boul'ton 
Bour'b9n 
B8ur'^hier 
B8ur-d9-lSue' 
Bour'dpn 

Bour-gebTs',  (or  bor'jwa) 
Bour-goirg'  (-gwang') 
BourignoD  (liu-ren-yong') 
Bourmont  (bor-mong') 
Bourne  (born) 
B8ur-ri-gnne' 
B6u'ter-\vek  (-vek) 
Bou'vier 
Bbw'djtch 
Bow'doin  (bo'dn) 
Bbw'er-bank 
Bowleg 
Bow'ring 
Bow'yer 
Bby'deil 
Bozzaris  (bot'sj-rls,  or  hf}- 

zar'js) 
Braccio  da  M9n-t5'ne(br&t'- 

cho-da-m9n-t6'na) 
Brad'w^r-dine 
Bra'he,  (or  bra),  Ty'cho 

Brahe  (bra),  B.  M.' 
Bra'mah 
Brri-man'te  (-ta) 
Brantome  (brang-tom') 
Bre'dow  (bra'-) 
Breis-iak' 
Bre'mer 
Br6t's(;hnei-der 
Breu'ghel  (-gel) 
Bris-son'  (bres-song') 
Brissot  (bres'so) 
Brizio  (bret'se-o) 
BrSc'chi 
Brod'e-rip 
Bro'die 

Broglie  (brol-ye') 
Brom'ley 

Brbnsted  (brehn'sted) 
Brong-ni-art'  (-ar') 
Bront6  (bron'ta) 
Brotier  (bro-te-a') 
Brougham  (bro'^m,  or 

brom) 
Broussais  (brQs-sa') 
BrbQw'er 
Bruck'er 
Brueis  (brti-a') 
Brfi'gea 

(1763) 
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Brfi-miiy',  C*"  l>i*u-inwa') 

Brulliot  (brfil-yo') 

Brun  (brung) 

BruncK 

Bru-nel' 

Bru-nel-les'chj 

Brmie't  (bru^na') 

Bruy^re  (br6-y6r') 

Bruyn  (brbin) 

Buch 

Buch'^n 

Bu-chah'^n 

BSf'ipn,  (or  bSPfpng) 

Bugeaud  fbii-zlio') 

BdU'le  (-la) 

Bul-ga'rjn 

Bullant  (biil-IangO 

BuUiard  (bul-y'ar') 

Bul'l^-k^r 

Biilow  (bu'lo) 

Bul'wer 

Bun'sen 

BQ6-n^-fe'de  (-fa'da) 

Bu6-ne-vol'te 

Burckhardt  (bUrk'hart,  or 

bork'h"irt) 
Bur-dett' 
BUr'ger  (bfir'ger) 
Burghley  (bUr'le) 
Bur-gbyiie' 
Burigny  (bo-ren-ye') 
Biir-la-mic'chi 
Bur-li-ma-qui'  (-keO 
Biir'leigU  (-le) 
Burnes 
Bur-n6uP 

Biisching  (bu'shing) 
Bussy  d'Amhoise  (bua-sS'- 

datig-bWiz') 
Butt'mfinn,  (or  but'min) 
Bux'torf,  (or  buk'stdrf) 
Bynk'er-snoek 
By'r^n 


c. 


Ca-bal-le'ro  (-la'-) 

Ca-bil-nis' 

Cabet  (ki-baO 

Ca-bo^lie' 

Ca-bre'ra  (-bra'-) 

Caccia  (kilt'cha) 

Ca-dou-dil' 

C£edmon  (sed'myn,  or 

kad'mon) 
Cagliari  (kal'ya-re) 
Cagliostro  (kgl-ySs'tro) 
Cagnola  (kan-yo'la) 
Caguoli  (k?n-y6'le) 
Caillet  (kAl-ya') 
Cailliaud  (kaUyo') 
Cai'us,  (^or  kez) 
Cal'9-my 

CaUde^ron'  de  VA  Bir'c'i 
Cai'der-wood  (-wQd) 
Cal-e-pJ'no  ' 
Cal-h3un',  (or  k^-h6n') 
Ci-li-d'i'sa 

Cfil-koen'  vd.n  Beek  (-bak) 
CaU'cgtt 

Oall'cott,  B.   Wr. 
Callet  (kal-la') 
Callot  (kal-lo') 
Cal'met 

Csi-lo-^i-e'ra  (-a'-) 
Ca-l9-mir'de  (-da) 
Catn-bi-a'so 
Cam'e-ron 
Cam'9-eii§ 

Cam-pin'  (kang-pangO 
Campbell    (kam'el,    or 

kam'bel) 
Cam-po-mi'iies 
Camiiccini  (ka-mu-chB'ne) 
Camus  (ka-mu') 
Cancellieri  (kan-chel- 

e-a're) 
Can-'dolle' 
Ca-n6'nj-ca 
Ca-no'va 

Canrobert  fkang-ro-ber') 
Can-t^-ri'nj  ' 
Can'te-mtr 
C^n-to'ni 
can -til' 

C?i-nute',  or  C^n'Ste 
Cape-ftgae' 
Cap'ell 

Ca'pet,  or  Cap'et 
Caracci  (ka-rat'che) 
Caraglio  (k^-ral'yd) 
Caravaggio  (kar-a-vad'j5) 
Car'dan 

Cardiiccio  (kar-diSt'cho') 
C^-rew',  or  Ca'rew  (-ru) 
Carl6n  (kar-lan') 


Car-lisle'  (-1H') 

Car 'Ip -man 

Car-lyle' 

Car-magn-6'la  (-m^n-y6'-) 

Car'mi-chael 

Carnot  (Icir-no') 

Carpaccio  (kar-pat'cho) 

Car-pi'nj 

Car-rel' 

Car'ter-et 

ca's^s 

Cases  (kaz) 

C^-Sdu'b^n,  (oT-ka-sp-bong/) 

Cas'i-mJr 

C^s-sS'nj 

Castagno  (k^s-tan'yo) 

Castanos  (k.?s-tan'yos) 

Castiglione  (kas-tel-yo'na) 

Castiilio  (k^s-tel'yo) 

Cfts-tle-reagh'  (kSs-al-ra') 

Gastrin  (k^s-tran') 

Castruccio  (k^s-trGt'cho) 

Cauchy  (ko-she') 

Caulaincourt  (ko-l^ng-k6r') 

Cavaignac  (kav-?u-yak') 

C^i-val-i-e'ri  r-a'-) 

Ca-v^il-ll'ni 

Cav'en-dish,  (or  kan'dish) 

Cay-ifis' 

Cean-Bermudez  (tha-an'- 

ber-mu'theth) 
Cec'il 

Ceflini  (chel-lene) 
Cel'si-us  (sel'she-us) 
Cent-liv're  (sent-liv'v^r) 
Cer-van'tti§-Sa-a-ve'dra 

(-va') 
Cesari  (cha'sfi-rS) 
Cesarotti  (cha-z^-rot'te) 
Cespedes  (tlies-pa'thes) 
Chal'mer^ 
Chal'9-ner 
Cham-bray' 
Cha-inis's5 
Cliam-poI'li-i?n 
Cliangarnier  (sliang-gar- 

ne-a') 
Chftn'trey 
Ch?-p3rie' 
Chapp0 
CiiFip-tal' 

ybar'din,  (07- shar-dSng') 
Charlemagne  (shair'Ie-man) 
Charlevoix  (shar'le-voi,  or 

sharl-vvva') 
Chasles  (shal) 
Chasse  (shgs-sa') 
Chaslelet  (sha-te-la') 
Chateaubriand  (sha-to- 

br?-ang') 
Chat'h?im 
Cbaudet  (sh6-da') 
Chauveau-Lagarde  (shp- 

v6'-la-gard') 
J8hem'nitz  (-nits) 
Clienier  (sha-ne-a') 
jehe-rii-bi'nj  (ka-) 
Che^'el-den 
Chev'e-riis 
Che-vreul' 
Cheyne  (chan) 
Cmi'de-bert 
Chi!'der-ic 
Chil'per-ic 
Chisbo'lm  (cliTzm) 
jChodz'ko 

Choiseul  (shvva-ziilO 
Cholmondely  (chum'Ie) 
^Jhris-ti'n?,  or  jGhris-ti'n^ 
Ch5hd 
Chur-ru'ca  y    (S)  E-l6r'za 

(a-lor'thi) 
Cignani  (chen-ya'ne) 
Cignaroli  (chen-yji-ro'le) 
Ci'g9-Ji  (Che'-) 
Ci-m^-bu'e  (che-m^i-bS'a) 
Ci-ma-ro'sa  (che-) 
Ci-pri-a'nj  (die-) 
Clairaut  (kla-ro') 
Clai-ron' 
Claude,  (^or  kjod) 
Claude  Lpr-raine' 
Clausel  (klo-zel') 
Clavigero  (kla-ve'ha-ro) 
CI^-vl'j6  (-ho)  y  (e)  F^i-jar'- 

do  (f^-har'do) 
Clemencin  (cla-men-th5n') 
Clootz  (klots) 
Clo-tilde' 
Clo'vis 
Clowe? 

Cochin  (kp-shang') 
Coch'rane 
Cockhurn  (ko'burn) 
Co-ei'la  (ko-el'yo) 
Creiir  de  LT'on 
Coke,  {or  kilk) 
Colbert  (kol-b6r') 
Cole'rjdge 


Coligny  (kp-len'y^,  or  ko- 
len-ye') 

CSl'in 

Col'ie  (kol'la) 

Collot  d'Herbois  (kpl-ld'- 
d6r-bwa') 

Col'mjn 

Colquhoun  (k9-h3n') 

Combe  (k3m) 

Coraines  (kp-men') 

Comte  (kongt) 

Cond6  (kbn'da) 

Condillac  (kong-del-yak') 

Condorcet  (kong-dor-sa') 

Con'greve  (kong'-) 

CSn'r^d-in 

Constant  (kong-stang')  d? 
Ke-bScque' 

Con-t^-rJ'ni 

CSn'y-beire 

Cp-per'nj-cus 

Coque-rel' 

Cbr'day,  or  Cpr-day' 

C9-r61'li 

Cp-rSn'zi-o  (-tse-) 

Co-r(-9-la'no 

Cormenin  (kbrm-nangO 

C9r-na'ro 

Corneille  rk9r-nalO 

Cbrn-vvaI'lis  (-vvol'-) 
Correggio  (fcgr-red'jo) 

Cortes  (kor-tes'),07*C(ir'tez 

Cpr-to'na 

Cottin  (kpt-tangO 

Coulomb  (ko-long') 

C6u'ri-er,  (or  ko-re-a') 
Cousin  (ko-zang') ' 
Cous-tou' 
Cov'er-dale 
Cbw'per,  {or  ko'per) 
Coy'pel,  (or  kwa-pel') 
Coysevox  (kwaz-vo') 
Cra'nagh 

Crdsh'aw,  or  Crti'shaw 
Crayer  (kra-ya') 
Crebillon  (kra-bel-yong') 
Cre'dj  (kra'de) 
Creuzer  fkrbit'ser) 
Cr:vier(kra-ve-aO 
Cii£h't9n,  {or  kri'tpn) 
Cro'ker 

CrSm'well,  (or  krum'wel) 
Cru'si-iis  (-zlie-) 
Cso-ko-nai'  (cho-) 
Cu-ja'cj-us  (~she-us) 
Cul'p6p-per 
Cu-ne'go  (-na'-) 
Cuvier  (ku-ve-a') 
Ciiyp,  (or  kdi'p) 
Ozacki  (zak'e,  or  chats'ke) 
CzU.r-t9-rys'ki  (zar-) 
Czuczor  (zuk-zbr'j  or 
tsut-sdr') 


D. 


Dacier  (da-se-a') 

Dag'9-bert 

Dfi-guerre'  (d^-ggr') 

Dahl  (dal) 

Daill6  (dal-ya') 

Deil-gir'no 

D9l-b6u'sie 

Dal'rym-ple 

Ddl'ton 

Dal-zell',  (or  de-el') 

Da'mi-en5,  {or  da-me-Sng') 

Dani'pier 

Dancourt  (dang-kor') 

Diin'dp-Io 

Dan'neck-er 

Dan-ta'n'  (dang-tang') 

Dan'te 

Dan'tpn,  (or  dang-tong') 

D'Ar-blay' 

Da' rem -berg 

Dash'kov 

Daub  (dbap) 

Daubenton  (do-bang-tong') 

Daubeny  (dbb'ne) 

D'Aubign^  (do-ben'ya) 

Daudin  (do -dang') 

Daun  (dbiin) 

Dav'e-nant 

Da-vid' 

Da'vj-ia 

Davoust  (da-v6') 

Davont  (da-vQ') 

De  Can-doUe' 

De-ca'tur 

Dechaies  (de-shal') 

Deffand  (def-fing') 

De  la  Beche  (-bash) 

Delacroix  (de-la-krwa') 

Delambre  (d^-lam'br) 

De -la-roc  he' 

Delavjgrie  (de-lji-ven') 


Del'q-co 

De-lllle' 

Delisle  (d?-IelO 

De-lolme' 

De-lbrme' 

De-luc' 

Dgm-j-dov' 

Demoivre  (de-mwa'vr) 

Demoustier  ('de-mos-t?-a') 

De-nl'na  (da-)' 

Denon  (da-nbng') 

D6parcieux  (da-par-se-gh') 

Der'h^m  (dSr'^im) 

Der-zha'vjn 

Dcsaguliers  (da-z^-gii-le-a') 

Desaix  de  Voygoux  (d^-za'- 
de-vwa-g6') 

Descartes  (da-kUrf) 

Desliouli^res  (da-z8-le-6r') 

Desmoulins  (da-m3-la"ng') 

Desnoyers  (da-nwa-ya') 

Des-sa-lines'  (-len') 

Destouches  (da-tfish') 

Dev'e-reux  (-r6) 

De  Wette  (da-vfit'tg) 

D'Ewe§  (duz) 

Diderot  (ded-ro') 

Didot  (de-do') 

Di-drbn'  (-drong') 

Die'bjtsch 

Die'fen-bagh 

Die'tfigli 

Diez  (dets) 

Di-9-da'tj 

Di^-r^-e'Ii,  {or  djz-ra'le) 

D9-brbw'sky 

Dbderlein  (deh'der-lln) 

Dolci  (dol'che) 

D9-l6-mj-eu' 

Domat  (dp-raa') 

Doumat  (d8-ma') 

Dp-men-i-chi'no 

Dop-pel-nray'^r 

Do'ri-a 

Dbring  (deh'ring) 

Dorigny  (d9-ren'ye) 

Dbuce 

Doug'I^s 

Dbaw 

Drevet  (dre-va') 

Drouet  d'Erlon  (dr6-a'-d&r- 
long') 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys  (dr8- 
5ng'-de-lwes') 

Dubois  (dti-bwa') 

Dubos  (du-bo') 

Dii  Cange 

Duccio  di  Buoninsegna 
(dijt'chb-de-bwo-n|n- 
san'ya) 

Du  Cliatel  (-sha-tei') 
Duchesne  (du-shan') 
Dd-c{s' 

Duclos  (du-kl6') 
Dudevant  (dud-vang') 
Dufaure  (dii-lor') 
Dufresnoy  (du-fra'nwa) 
Du  Guesclin  (-ga-klang') 
Du  Halde  (-aid) 
Du  Ha-mel'  (-i-mel')  . 
Dumas  (du-ma') 
Dumont  (du-inong') 
Du-mou-ri-ez'  (-a') 
Dun'gli-S9n  (dung'-) 
Duperre  (dd-per-ra') 
Duperrey  (du-per-ra') 
Dupin  (dii-pang') 
Dupleix  (du-pla') 
Dy-pon'ceau  (-so)  - 
Dupont  (du-pong') 
Dupuis  (du-pwe') 
Dupuytren  (du-pw^-tfAng') 
Dfi-ran' 
Dy-rand' 
Durer  (du'rer) 
Du-S6m-me-rard'  (-rar') 
Dus-s6k' 

Dutens  (du-tang') 
Dutrochet  (dd-tro-sha') 
Duvernoy  (diJ-ver-nwa') 
Dyche,  {or  dich) 


E. 

Ead'mer 

Ear'l9m 

E'bel  (a'-) 

E'bel-jng  (a'-) 

Ec'cles  (ek'klz) 

Ech'fird 

£d'el-inck 

Ed-i-i'si 

Eeck'hbat  (ak'-)- 

Eg'e-de 

£|'er-t9n 

E'gin-hardt  (a'gin-hart) 

Eh'ren-faerg  (a'-) 


Eich'hbrn 

Elfe  de  Beaumont  (a-lg'- 

de-b9-mong') 
£!le$'mere 
El'mes 
Els'hei-m?r 
fil'ze-vir 
Enck'e  (-a) 
Eng'el 

Engh'ien  ('ang-ge-Sng') 
:6on  de  Beaumont  (a-ong'- 

de-bp-mbng') 
!53-ra3'ra\i8 
Ercifla   (er-thel'ya)   y  (S) 

Zuniga  (thu-ne'ga) 
!^-rics's9n 
isrsch  (ersh) 
iirs'kjne 
fis^h'en-berg 
6s^h'en-may-er 
Es-p5if-te'ro  (-ta'-) 
Es-pr9n-ce'da  (-tha'tfia) 
]ps-taing' 
Es'te 

Eth'el-b^ld 
Elh'el-bert 
Eth'el-red 
Eth'el-waif 
Eu'ler 

Ev'eir-dlng-en 
Ewald  (a'valt) 
Ew'art 
Eyck 


F. 


Fos'c^-rl 

F5s-C9-rl'nj 

Fps-chi'nl 

F5s'c9-16 

Fos-ea'ti 

F5s-S9in-bro'nj 

Fouch6  (B-sha') 

FbQ'ljs 

Fouquier-Tinville  (K-te- 

a'-t5ng-v51') 
Fourcroy  (Br-trwa') 
F6u'ri-?r 

Fourmout  ((or-mong'}, 
Fra-c^s-to'ro 
Fran'cj-ii,  (or  frin'the-i) 
Franz^n  (fr'in-zan') 
Fraun'ho-fer  (fi'oun'-) 
Frei'li-grat'h  (-grit) 
Freins'helm 
Fre-mont' 
Fr6ret  (fra-ra') 
Frfaon  (fra-rongO 
Freenel  (fra-nSl') 
Frey 
Fries 

Frisch'lin  (friBh'ljn) 
FrJ'li 

Fritz'sqhe  (frita'sha) 
Fro'bisn-er 
Fro'j-k 
Frois'sart 
Froude 
Fuger  (fu'ger) 
Pul'tpn 
Fu'se-lj 


F?b-br5'ni 

Fa'bre  (-br)  d'EgJjn-tlno' 
Ff-bret'tj 
Fab-ri-a'np 
F?-briz'j-6  (-brets'-) 
Fabrot  (fi-bro') 
a'by-9n 

acciolati  (fa^cho-^a'te) 
Fahr'en-heit  (fUr'en-hit) 
FAir' bairn 

Falconer  (fUw'kn-er) 
Falconet  (fal-kp-na') 
Fal-l-e'vi  (-a'-) 
Faneuil  (fun'jl) 
Far'^-day 
FAr'ey 

Fj-rl'a  e  (a)  SSu'sa 
Fa-ri-na'ti 

Fiir-hese',  (or  fjr-na'za) 
Far'qun^r  (-fcwar) 
Fat'i-ma 

Fauclier  (fa-sha') 
Ftast,  (or  fdttst) 
Fed-i-rl'ci  (-che) 
Feith  (fit) 
Fej6r  (fa-yer') 
Fe-11-bi-en'  (-ang') 
F^nelon  (fen'e-ljn) 
Fer-du'si 
Fermat  (fdr-raa') 
Fer-ra'ri 

Fer-re'i-ra  (-ra'-) 
Fer-re'ras  (-ra'-) 
Fes^h  (fash) 
Fe'tj  (K'te) 
Feuerbacli  (Ibi'er-biik) 
Fijh'te  (-ta) 
Fj-ci'no  (-che'-) 
Fj-e'so-Ie  (fe-a'sp-la) 
Fi-lan-|i-e'ri  (-a'-) 
Fil-i-pe'pi  (-pa'-) 
Fin-gW',  (or  flng'gjl) 
F!-9-ril'l5 
Fir-du'si 

Fi-ren-zy-o'la  (-tsu-) 
Fis^h'er' 
Fitz  John   fflts-jon';  mil- 

garly  ffj'in) 
Flechier  (fla-she-a') 
Fleij'ry 

Florez  (flo'reth) 
Flo-ri-an'  (-ing') 
Flow'tow 
Flugel  (fli'Sel) 
Foix  (fdi,  or  fwa) 
Folard  (fp-Iar') 
Fo'ley 

Folkes  (ftks) 
Fon-bKnque'  (-blank') 
Fon-taine' 
F5n-ta'na 

Fontanes  (fong-tan') 
F6n-te-n6Ue' 
Fiir'beB  (Scot.) 
FcirbB^(Eng.) 
Forbin  (for-bang') 
For-cel-h'ni  (-cliel-) 
Fpr-sjth' 
For'tea-ci5e 
Fbr-ti'-gugr'ra 
F(>r-t8ul' 
FSj'brofce  (-briik) 


G. 


Gaert'ner 

Ga'gern* 

Gail" 

Gaillard  (gal-yir') 

Gain^'bSr-gugh  (-bur-r9) 

Gal-9-ni'no 

Gal-i-a'ni 

Galignani  (gal-en-ya'ne) 

Gai-i-le'6 

Gail 

Gai-iau-det' 

Gait 

Gfil-va'nj 

Ga'ma 

Gar^ao  (gpr-sbfing') 

Gar-cj-ias'so  (the-)  de  (da) 

la  Ve'ga  (va'-) 
Garniev  (gar-ne-a') 
G5r-9-fa'Ib 
Gas'cbigne  (-koin) 
GSs'se  (-sa) 
Gps-sen'dj 
Gat'51-ker 
Gat'te-rer 
Gaubil  ("go-bel') 
Gauss  (gbus) 
Ga-v?r-nJ' 
Gavazzi  (g^-vat'se) 
Gav'es-t9n 
Gay-an-gbs' 
Gay-Ltis-sac' 
G€d 
jGgd'des 

^eddes  (jedz),  El, 
Ge-di'ke  (ga-de'ka) 
J&ee 

Geefa  (gafs) 
Gei'jer,  {or  yi'yer' 

gjeii  ■ 

jGel'lert 
Gem-i-nj-a'nj 
^e-n6t',  {or  zhe-na') 
y^gn'gis  Khan  (jeng'ljs- 

kan') 
Genlis  (zhang'le,  or  zhang- 

le') 
Ge-ng-ve'^i  (ja-n9-va'ze) 
Gensonnd  (zhang-sgn-iia') 
Gerando  (je-ran'do) 
G6rard  (zha-rar') 
Gerbert  (zh&r-b&r') 
Gerbier  (zher-be-a')  d'r»u- 

villy  (d8-vei-ye') 
jGer'ry 

jGer's9n,  (or  zher-song') 
jGe-se'ni-us 
;6reB'ner 
Ghl-bgr'ti  (gS-) 
GhSr-l?n-da'i-o 
Gign-no'ne  (-na) 
^ri^r-di'ni 
jGie'ae-ler  (-za-) 
jGlf'fprd " 
j&il'das 
j&il-fil'ian 

g^iii 

jSTl'lieg 
jGlll'ray 
jSil'pin 
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Gil  (zhel)  Vj-cen'te  (-ta) 

GiTiguen6  (zMng-ge-na') 

Gii?-bgr'ti 

gip-cSn'do 

gipf-fre'do  (-fra'-) 

Gioja  (jo'e-a) 

Giflr-da'no 

5Hpr-gi6'ne  (-na)  dJ  CSs-tel- 

fran'co 
Giot'to 
Gio'vi-o 

Girardin  (zhe-r^ir-dang') 
Girardon  (zhs-r^r-dong') 
Giraud  (zhe-ro') 
Girodet-Trioson  (zhS-r?- 

da'-tre-9-zong') 
Giii'l(-6  RQ-ma'no 
Giau'ber,  (^or  glsa'ber) 
G16ig 
Glelm 

GlSn'dow-er 
Glbv'er 
Gldck 

Gmelin  (gma'ljn) 
Gnli'^en-au  (-bQ) 
Gp-dbl'phjn 
Go-dy-nov' 
Goe^j  (or  li8s) 
Goethe  (geh'ta) 
G6'g9l 

Goguet  (g9-ga') 
G9l-do'nj 
Golt'zj-us  (-se-) 
GSn'g9-rily(6)^r-g6'te(-ta) 
G9n-za.'g'a 

Ggn-za'lo  de  (da)  Cer'd9-Vi 
Gbrgei  (gUr'ga-g) 
Gbr'ge^ 

GBrres  (gUr'res) 
GBrt-scha-koff' 
Gosselin  (gos-lang') 
Gongh  (goO 
Gour-gaud'  (-go') 
Goujon  (g6-zhong') 
Gow'er,  or  Gb^'er 
Goyen  (go'in) 
Gozzi  ^got'se) 
Gozzoli  (g5t's9-le) 
Gra'be  (-ba) 
Graeme  (gram) 
GrEB'vi-us 
Grain'|er 

Grammont  (grgtm-mbng') 
Gran'ger 
Graun  (grbOn) 
Gravelot  (grav-lo') 
Gr^-vi'na 
Greave§ 
Grets^h 

Green'ough  (gren'o) 
Gre-go'ri-o 
GrSsli'am 
Gresset  (grSs-sa') 
Gr^try  (gra-tre'J 
Grev'ile 

Gri-b9-ye'dov  (-ya'-) 
Grieg' bach 
Gri-mai'cli 
Gri's! 
Gro'cyn 
Gr9-n6'vi-u3 
Grosvenor  (grov'n9r) 
Gro'ti-us  (-she-) 
Grouchy  (gro^ehg') 
Gru'ter 
Gu9-rt'ni 
Guati-mo'zjn 
Gub'bj-o 

Gudin  (go-dang') 
GuSlph  (gwSlO 
Guercino  (gwer-che'no) 
Guericke  (ga're-ka) 
Gu6rin  ("ga-iUngO 
Guicciardihi  (gwtt-chgir- 

de'ne) 
Gui'do  Re'ni  (ra'-) 
Guignes  (gen) 
GuTs'card,  (or  ^es-kar') 
Guizot  (ge-zo') 
Gul-di'iiys 
Gdnst 

Giinther  (gun'ter) 
Gu' ten-berg 
Guth'rie 

Guy'9n,  (or  |we-yong') 
Guyot  (ge-o'J 
Guyton  (gw5-to«g0  d? 

MBr-veau  (-to') 


Hak'liiyt 

Hai'i-biir-t;9n 

Halket  (hak'et) 

Han'del 

Har-dj-cei-nute' 

Har'dinge  (-ding) 

Hardouin  (ar-dQ-Sng') 

H^-roun'  SI  Ras^h'jd 

Hart'goe-fcer 

Ha'se  (-za) 

Has'se  (-sa) 

Haupt  (hbupt) 

Hau'^er  (hdfl'zer) 

Hautefeuille  (h'ot'fSl) 

HaUy  (a-we') 

Have'l9ck 

Hay'dn 

Hay'nau  (-naa) 

Hearne 

Heb'er-dSn 

Heem,  (or  ham) 

Heem^'kerk 

Hee're  (ha'ra) 

Hee'ren  (ha'ren) 

He'gei  (ha'gel) 

Hei'berg 

Hei'ne  (-na) 

Hei'n6cK-en 

Heln'rich  " 

HeiTi'se"(-8a) 

Hein'si-us  (-she-) 

H^l-ve'ti-iis  (-she-) 

H^m'fin^ 

Hfim'ster-huyg,  (or  -hJSis') 

H6nault  (a-no') 

HSn'Sjst  (lieng'-) 

Herbelot  (gr-lil6') 

Hgr'der,  (or  hgr'der) 

Herrera  (6r-ra'ra) 

Her's^hel 

Herzog  (hSr'tsog) 

Heu'mann  (hbi'-) 

Heu'§ing-er  (hoi'-) 

He-ve'li-us 

Hey'lin  fha'-) 

Hey'ne  (-na) 

Heche  (osh) 

Hod'y 

Ho'fer 

HSe'ven 

Ho' garth 

Hoh'en-Ioh-e  (-a) 

Hbh'en-stauf-en  (-stoftf-) 

Hojeda  (9-ha'tliaj 

Hol'bach 

Hbl'beln 

Hol'berg 

Hol'brook  (-bruk) 

Hol'croft 

Hol'in§-hed 

Holmes  (homz) 

Hblty  (hehl'tel 

Hooft,  (or  hoft) 

Hoog'e-veen 

Hook'er  (hQk'-) 

Hot-tin  g-er 

Houbigarit  (6-be-gang') 

Hbu'bra-ken 

H8u'd9n,  (or  h6-dong') 

Hous't9n,  (or  hus't9n) 

Hove'den 

Hbw'Etrd 

How'^rd,  Sm. 
Hb<^'ell 
Hbw'itt 
Hii-fer'ta  (U-) 
Huet  (u-a') 
Hfl'fe-land  (-fa-lant) 
Hu'go 

Hulme  (hSm) 
Humbert  (Ung-b^r') 
Hum'boldt  (hum'bolt,  or 

hum 'bolt) 
Hum'mel 
Hus'kis-son 
Huss 
Hut'ten 
Huy'gheng 
Huy'sum 
Hy'der  X%  or  Hy'der  Al'i 


J. 


H. 


Hachette  (a-shSf) 
Ha'fiz,  or  Ha'fiz 
Hi'Se-dbrn  (-ga-) 
Ha'ien-bach 
Haglie  (hag) 
Hahn'e-mann 


Ib'r?-hTm  P^i-chSl' 
S'de-ler 
ih're  (-ra) 
Inch'b^ild 
In'ge-mann  (-ga-) 
Ing'en-hbfisz  (-hbfls) 
Sn-ghi-ra'mi 
In'glis  (Tng'gljs) 
Ingres  C^ng'gr) 
In-gul'phys 
Ire't9n 

l-s?-bey'  (-ba') 
J-tiir'bi-de  (-tlia) 


J?-c6'bi  (ysi-),  P. 

Ja'c9-bl  (ya'-),  P.Cyc. 
Jacquard  (j?k-kard',  or 

zh^k-kar') 
Jahn  (yan) 
Ja'nne-S9n,  Wr. 

Jam'ie-S9n,  El. 
Janln  (zha-nang') 
Jasmin  (zh^s-mang') 
Ja-y^-de'va 

Jean  Pa.ul,  (or  zh'ing  pbdl) 
Jellachich  (ySl'l^-kTk) 
Joanes  (hp-a'nes) 
Johannot  (zho-^-no')  (Fr.) 
J9-mel'li  (yg-) 
Jo-mj-nl'  (zh5-) 
Jordaens  (ybr'dans) 
Josika  (yo-ahe-ka') 
JSs'qujn  (-kin) 
Joubert  (zli6-b8r') 
Jouffroy  (zhS-frUi',  or  zhS- 

frwa') 
Jourdan  (zh6r-dangO 
Jouvency  (zh3-vang-se') 
Jouvenet  (zhov-na'J 
Jouy  (zh8-e') 
Jovellanos  (ho-vel-ya'nos) 
Jbw'ett 

Jungmann  (yung'man) 
Junot  (zhu-no') 
Ju-rj-eu'  (zhu-re-gh') 
Jfis-sj-eu'  (zhus-B§-eh') 


K. 


Kampfer  (kemp'f?r) 
KSnt,  or  Kant 
K^n'te-mir 
K?-rarn'sjn 

Ka-rgm-sln',  Jfcf. 
Ka-t9-na' 

Kaufmann  (kbufm^in) 
KauVbagh  (kbul'-) 
Kaunitz  (kbu'njts) 
Ka-zinc'zy,  (or  ka-zjnt^-se') 
Keble  fkgb'^bl) 
Keightley  (klt'Ie) 

Keightley  (ket'le),  El.  M. 
Kj-en'  Lung 
Kir'cher,  or  Klr'eher 
Kis-Mii'dy 
Klap'roth  (-rot) 
Kleber  (kla-bSr') 
Klgn'ze  (-tsa) 
Kneller  (nel'ler) 
Knol'Ier,  (or  n'ol'ler) 
Knowl'es  (nolz) 
K5ch 

Kolil'rausch  (-rbush) 
Kblliker  (keliVlik-er) 
Ko-r?-y'  (-eO 
Kbrner  (kiir'ner) 
Kos-cj-iis'ko 
Kossuth  (kos-shof) 
Kot'ze-bue  (-B§-) 
K6u-t6u's9ff 
Kra'nach 

Kr5i-si(3c'i,  (or  kra-slts'ke) 
Krause  (krou'za)  ' 
Kreutzer  (krblt'ser) 
KrUdener  (kru'de-ner) 
Kriiger  (kru'ger)" 
Kra-i-15v' 
Krilm'mafh-ei 
Kiigelgen  (ku'gel-gen) 
Kug'Ier 

Ktihnbl  (ke-neW) 
Kils'ter 
Kuyp,  (or  kbip) 


L. 


Labbe 

L^-borde' 

LSb-ou-^here' 

La  Br'uySre  (-br6-ySr') 

La  Caille 

Lac6p6de  (la-ga-pSd') 

Lach'mann 

La"Con-d^-ralne'  (-kong-) 

Lad'js-lsis,  or  Lad-ja-la'us 

Laen-nSc' 

La-f9y-6tte' 

La-fftte'  _ 

La  Fpn-taine' 

Lagny  (Ian -ye') 

La -grange' 

La  Harpe  (-arp') 

La-hIre'  (-er') 

LSing  (lang) 


Lai-resse' 

LaKeQx 

La-lande' 

Lally  (lal-le')  T51-len-dal' 

(-rang-) 
La-marck' 
La-m^r-tine' 
La-men-nais'  (-na') 
La'mj 

Lamorici6re(la-m9-re-se-&r') 
La  Motte'-Fouqu6  (-f3-ka') 
La-m8u-r6ux'  (-r6') 
Lang'e  (-a) 
Lanneg,  (or  Idn) 
Lantier  (lang-te-a') 
Lan'zj  (-tse) 
La  P^rouse  (-pa-r6z') 
La-place' 
Larcher  (lar-sha') 
Larrey  (lar-ra') 
Lfta'c^-rla 
Las  Ca'sas 
Las  Cases  (-kaz') 
La'tli?m 

Latreille  (la-tral') 
Lji-va'ter 
Lau'd9n  (Ibd'-) 
Lavoisier  (la-vwa-ze-a') 
Lay'grd 

Le-br3n'  (-brting') 
Le  Clerc  (le-klSr') 
Le'dru  Rol'lin,  (or  la-dri'- 

rol-lang') 
Lefebvre  (le-fev'vr) 
Lefort  (le-for') 
Legar6  (I'e-gre') 
Le-gen'dre  (le-gen'dyr,  or 

le-zhang'dr) 
Legrand  (le-grang') 
Leib'nitz  (-nits) 
Leigh't9n  (la'-) 
Lelewel  (la-Ia'vel) 
Le-mbTne',  (or  le-mwan') 
Lem-prlere',   (or  lem-pre- 

■    gr') 
L^Enclos  (lang-fclb') 
L'Enfant  (lang-fang') 
L6p'si-iia 

Le-rbi',  (or  le-rwa') 
Leroux  (le-r8') 
Le  Sage  (-aazh) 
L'fis-pj-nasse' 
L'^ls-trange' 
Le  Sueur  (-swiir) 
Leu'wen-h8ek 
Le'ver 
Le-ver'rj-er,  (or  le-ver- 

re-a') ' 
L6vizac  (la-ve-zSk') 
Lew'es 

L'Hopital  (lo-pe-tal') 
Ll'be-ri  (-ba-)  " 
Li£h' ten-stein 
Lich' ten -berg 
Licht'wer  (-ver) 
Lia'dell 
Lig'big 
Lim'bbrch 
Lin'9-cre  f-kyr) 
Lin'gfird  (ling'-) 
Lin-nte'iis 
Ljn-nell' 
Liazt  (list) 
Llorente  (ly9-rSn'ta) 
Loir  (Iwar) 
Lok'mUn 
Lom-9-nb'sov 
L6n'ghi(-ge)_ 
LSn-g9-m9  n  -ta'nu  a 
Lo'pe  (-pa)  de  (da)  Ve'gU 

(va'-) 
Lbu'don  (Am.) 
Lou'dpn  (Eng.) 
Lough  (luf) 
LSu'js  Phil'ippe,  (or  16-e'- 

fe-lep') 
Loutherbourg  (16-tSr-bor') 
Louvoia  (18-vwa') 
Low'er 
Lbwth 
L9-yo'la 

LiS'bien-iet'ski  (-ySt'-) 
LUcke  (lu'ka)' 
Lu-i'ni 

Liilly  (im-lb') 
Liitzow  (lut'so) 
Ly'ell 
Ly'spng 


M. 


Maas,  or  Maea 

Mabillon  (ma-bel-youg') 

Mably  (ma-ble') 

Mg-bijBe' 

M^-cart'ney 

M9-ca,u'l9y 

M?c-beth' 


M?-cli?e' 
Mfic-clure' 
M?c-ciil'l9£h 
Mac  D5n'9Ugh  (-dSn'p) 
M^-ce'do  (-sa'-) 
Mac-gil'liv-ray 
Mach'i-9-vel,  or 
Macli-j-9-vSl'l( 
Mjc-diar'mjd 
Mfic-kay',  or  M?c-kay' 
M^c-kSn'zje 
Mac  Jl-vaine' 
Mack'in-t6sh 
Mack'ijn 

Mgc-knight  (m^k-nlf) 
M^c-iau'rin 
Macleod  (mak-lbud') 
M^c-lin' 
M?c-li§e' 
M?c-nab' 
M^c-neill' 
M^-comb'  (-k8m') 
M?c-pher's9n 
Mac-re  a' dy 
Mad'9x 

Madoz  (m^-tfioth') 
Maf-fe'j  (-fa'-) 
M^-gei'l^n 

Magendie  (ma-zhang-de') 
Mah'mitd 
Ma'hpm-et 
Mg-hbn',  or  M^-hon' 
Ma'j 

Ma-i-a'no 
Mal'kov 

Maiiath  (mi-laf) 
MaT-mon'i-de^ 
Main'te-non  (-nSng) 
Mainw'aring  (man'ner-Ing) 
Mais'tre  (mas'tr) 
Mait-tiire' 
Majoribanks  (ma'J9r- 

bangks,  or  march'- 

bangks) 
Mfi-kri'zj 
Ma-i9-tes'ta 
Mal'colm  (-kom) 
M?tlc-zevv'ski 
Mal'e-branche 
Malesherbes  (mal-z8rb'j 
Malherb  (mal-erb') 
Mal'i-bran 
Mg-lone' 
M?l-pl'ghi  (-5e) 
Mal'te  (-ta)  Brian 
Mai'thus 
Ma'mun 

M^n-fre'di  t^-fra'-) 
Mangles  (mang'glz) 
Mantegna  (m?n-tan'ya) 
MSn'tell 
Man-ty-a'no 
Ma'nii'-el 

Ma-riu'ti-us  (-she-) 
Manuzio  (m^-n6t'se-6) 
M?n-z6'n( 

Marat  (ma'ra,  or  ma-ra') 
M^-rat'ti 

Mar-cel'lo,  (or  mgr-chel'lo) 
M^ir-ga-ri-to'ne  (-na) 
Mar-hel'ne-ke   -na-ka) 

Ma-rj-a'na 

Ma-rj-Stte' 

Marivaux  (ma-re-vo') 

Mar'lowe 

Marmont  (mar-mong') 

Mar-mpn-tel' 

Ma-r9-ch6t'tj 

Marot'(ma-ro') 

Marrast  (ma-ra' 

Mar'ry-?t 

Mars 

Marsigli  (mar-sel'ye 

Mar-tgl' 

Mar'tj-neau  (-no) 

Mar-ti'nez  (-n6th)  de  la 

Ro'sa 
Masaccio  ('ma-sat'rho) 
Ma-sa-nj-eVlo 
Mascagni  (m?s-kan'ye) 
Mas-che-r6'ni  (-ka-) 
Masclef  (raas-kla') 
Maseres  (m^-z&r') 
IV^s'h^m 
Mas'ke-lyne 
Mas-89-sbit',  or 
M9S-saB'S9-!it 
M^s-ae'na  (-aa'-) 
MSa'sjl-lon,  (or  mas-BSl- 

yong') 
Mas'sin-ger 
MgLS  -son  °(-s5n  g' ) 
Math'er,  or  Matti'er 
Mat'sys,  or  Mat'aya  (-sis) 
Mat'thjs-son  (-te-) 
IVfet'u-rin 
Ma'ty 
Maun'der 
MaupertuiB  (mo-pgr-twe') 


Maurepas  (mor-pa') 

Mau-rb'lj-c6  (mbu-) 

Maury  (m9-re'),  (Fr.) 

Mlu'ry  (Eng.) 

May'er 

Maz'j-rln 

M9-z6p'pa 

M?z-zl'ni,  (or  mat-se'ne) 

Maz-Z9-li'n),  (or  mat-S9- 

le'ne) 
Maz-zu-6'li,  (or  mat-sii-6'1?) 
M^chain  (ma-shang') 
Meck'en-en 

Med'i-cj,  (or  m6d'e-che) 
Me'he-mSt  (ma'-)  A'li,'  or 

Me'he-m€t  (ma'-)  Al'j 
Mei'bym 
MeiBs'ner 

Meissonier  (ma-so-ne-5') 
Me-lanc'th9n,  or 
Me-lanch'tnpn 
Melendez*  (ma-lSn'deth) 

V?l-d6s' 
Me'li  (ma'-l 
Me'na  (ma'-) 
Mdnage  (ma-nazh') 
MSn'dele-sohn' 
Men-d5'za 
>Ign's^hi-k5ff 
Menzies  (ming'iz) 
Mercier  (mer-se-a') 
M6r'j-Fin 
Mer'j-vale 
Me^'mer 
M6t-as-ta'si-o 
M6t'ter-nic'h 
Metz  (mas^  (Fr.) 
Metz  (mets)  (Ger.) 
MSt'zu  (-su) 
Meu'len  (mbi'-) 
Meiir'si-us  (-she-) 
Mey'er' 

Meyerbeer  (mi'er-bar) 
Mey'rick 

Mezerai  (maz-ra') 
Mez-zo-fan'tj,  (or  met-S9- 

fan'te) 
Mi-ail' 

Mj-az'zj,  (or  me-at'se) 
Mi-chal'lp-witz  (-wits) 
Mi-'chg.-e'lis  (-a'-) 
Miciiaud  (me-aho') 
Michaux  (me-sho') 
Michelet  (mesh-la') 
Mi-£hel-oz'zi,   (or  me-kel- 

5t'se) 
Mjc-kie'wjcs,  (or  mjtsk- 

ya'vitsh) 
Mi-el' 

MigJiara  ^mel-ya'ra) 
Mignard  (mGn-yar') 
Mignet  (mSu-ya') 
Mj-ll'zj-a  (-tse-) 
Millin  (mil-lang') 
Mll'lin-gen 
Milnes  (milz) 
Mil'9-rad'o-witz  (-wits) 
Minie  (min-e-a') 
Min-zo'ni  (~ts6'-) 
Mirabaud  (me-ra-bo') 
Mirabeau  (me-rj-bo') 
Mi-ran 'du-la 
Mir-bel'  ■ 
Mit'^s<jlier-licli 
Mit'ter-m  ay-er 
M9ch-nac'ki,' (or  mok- 

nats'ke) 
Mp-li^m'med 
Mbhler  (meJi'ler) 
Mbir 

Moitte  (mwat) 
Mol'bech 
Mold  (ino-la') 
Moli^re  (mo-le-€r') 
M9-li'na 

Mol'y-neux,  (or  mSl'e-n3) 
M9n-bi5d'do 
Mongault  (mong-go') 
Monge  (monzh) 
Monnoyer  (mo-nwa-ya') 
Mon-r6e' 

Monstrelet  (mongs-tre-U') 
Mon't^i-giie 
Montaigne  (m5n-tan') 
Montalembert  (mong-tal- 

9m-bgr') 
M9nt-calm'  (-kam') 
M9nt-ea'gle 
M5n-te-c6'cii-li  (-ta-) 
M5n'tes-pan 
MGn'tes-quieii  (-kO,  or 

mong-tea-ke-Sh') 
Montfaucon   (raong-fg- 

kong') 
M9nt-gol'fi-er,  (or  mong- 

g9l-f6-a'') 
M9nt-g6m'er-y 
Montholon'  fm6ng-to-long') 
Mont-m9-r6n'cy 
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Mon-tor's9-li 
Montpensier  (mong-p'4ng 

se-a') 
Mgn-tro^e' 
Mgn-tu'di 
Moore  (msr) 

M66re,  Wr. 
M9-ra'Iea 
Mo-ra-tSn' 

Mpr-cei'lj,  (or  miyr-cliel'le) 
Mor'dsiunt 
Moreau'  (-ro') 
Mij-rSll' 
M9-rel'li 
Mj-re'ri  (-ra'-) 
Mo'rj-es 

Morin'(m6-r&ng') 
Mp-ro'nj 
Mo-r9-sl'n! 
Mor'ton  (mBr'tn) 
Mar-veau'  (-vo') 
Mo's^he-lSs  (-sha-) 
Mo'sche-roscll  (-sha-) 
Mo'^er        ^ 
MSs'iieTin 
Mothe-le-Vayer    (mot'-le- 

■va-ya') 
Motteux  (m9t-tu') 
Moul'trie,  (or  mo'tre) 
Mounier  (m6-iie-a') 
Mo'zjrt,  or  M9-zirt' 
Mu'die 
Mul-cSs'ter 
Mul'der 
MiS-lj-ha'ri 
Muller  (mU'ler) 
Mul-rea'dy 
MLin-cli3.u'sen 
Munchhausen  (miinch'- 

hoQ-zen) 
Munscller'{mun'shSr) 
Munster  (mfln'ster) 
Md-r&d' 

Mu-rat',  (or  mu-ri') 
Mu-rj-to'rj 
Mu-r^i-vi-ev' 
Mur'chi-S9n 
Muret  (mu-ra') 
Mu-rTl'16,  (or  mii-rel'yti) 
Musschenbroek    (mus'sen- 

brak) 
Mus't^-ph^ 
My-su'rus 

Muziano  (mut-se-a'no) 
My 'tens 


Nunez  (niSn'ySth) 
Ny-way'rj 


o. 


N. 


Na'dlr  Shah 

Nan-tefiil' 

Na'pj-er 

Naruszewicz  (na-ry-sha'- 

vjch) 
Narvaez  (n'ir-va'eth) 
Na'slr  ^d-din' 
Na'smyth 
Naud6  (no-da^ 
N^Lun'tgn 

Na-v^ir-re'te  (-ra'ta) 
Ne-an'der 

N6ck'er,  (or  na-k&r') 
Neer,  or  N&er 
Ne'rj  (na're) 
Nes'sel-rode,  or 

NSs'-sel-ro'de  f-da) 
Nfitsgh'er  (n6tsh'-) 
Neu'bSck,  (or  nol'bek) 
Nea'hoff,  (or  nbl'hSflf) 
Neu'kirgh,  (or  nol'kerfc) 
Neu'komm,  (or  noi'kora) 
Ney  (na) 
Nj-can'der 

Nic6ron  (ne-sa-rong') 
Nic-co'la 
Ni-co-la'j 
Ni'c9-lay 
Ni-c6le' 
Nie'buhr 
Nieincewicz  (ne-em-tsa'- 

vjch) 
NiS'mey-er 
Niepce  (np-gps') 
Nieu'wen-tyl,   (or  ne'ven- 

lit)" 
Nieiiw'I&nd,  (or  nev'lant) 
Nithard  (ne-tar'J 
Noailles  (n^-alO 
Nodier  (no-de-a') 
Noehden  (neh'den) 
Nol'le-kSn^ 
Nollet  (nol-la') 
Noodt  (not,  or  not) 
Nos-tr^-da'mus 
N3ur-ed-din'' 
Np-va'lia 
N5v-i-k5v' 


O'ber-lin 

O'Con'nell 
(!Ec-(?-1  fim-pa' d  i-iis 
Oehleuschliger  (gh-l?n- 

shla'|?r) 
Oersted  (ur'st6d) 
Oet'ting-er  (UliV-) 
Oggione  (9d-j6'na) 
O'gle-thBrpe  (-gl-) 
Chlmuller  (ehl-miil'ler) 
Ojeda  (p-ha'tha) 
O-la'ua 
Ol'bers 

51d'cSs-tle  (-k4s-sl) 
Old-mix'pn 
Ol'dys 
O-le-a'rj-ua 

O-li-va'rez,  (or  o-Ie-va'r6th) 
5l'i-vet,  (or  o-le-va.') 
Olivier  (g-IS-ve-a') 
Q'Mea'rsi 
onk'e-Ios 
On§'l6w 
e&rt,  (or  ort) 
O'pje 

O'pjtz  (-pits) 
Orcagna  (^r-kan'ya) 
Orellana  (6-rel-ya'na) 
Or-fl'la 
6r-lay' 

Or-lov',  or  Or-lofF 
Or-say' 
Or-sl'nj 
Or-te'lj-fis 
Ossian  (osh'^n) 
Os'sg-li 

OssuHa  (9S-s5n'ya) 
O-sta'de  (-da) 
6'ster-vald 
Oth'mFtn 

Oudinot  (6-de-no') 
Oaght'red  (Sat'-) 
ou^e'ley 
O'ver-Weg 
O-vi'-e'do  (-a'tfio)  y  (5)  Val- 

des' 
ow'en 
Ox'en-stigrn 

Ox'en-stiSr'na,  (o  -sh&r'na) 
O-z^-nain',  (or  -nang') 
g-zell' 
6-ze-r5v' 


P. 


-chi  ...  .„.,., 
Pji-cae'co,  (or  p^-sha'ko) 
Pacio  fpa'cho) 
Pacioli  (p^-cho'Ie) 
PMil'l?,  (or  p^-tliel'ya) 
Pa-du-?-nl'na 
Pa'ez  (-eth) 
Pagan  (pa-ging') 
P^-ga'ni 
Pag-?-nJ'ni 
Pal'et 

Pa-i-?i-gl'lo 

Paix'll^ng 

Pajou  (pa-zho') 

P^-lack'y,  (or  p^-lats'fce) 

Pal'a-fbx 

P^-len'ci-fi  (p9-len'she-^,or 

pi-len'the-a) 
P5l-es-tri'na  " 
pal 'grave 
Pal-la'di-o 

Pal-l?i-vi-cl'n5,  (or  -che'no) 
Pal-m^i-ro'Ij 
Palm'blad 

Palraerston  (pSm'er-stpn) 
Fa-I(?-mi'ii6  y  fe)  Ve-las'co 
Pet-ni'ni,  or  P^n-nl'nj 
pin-mure' 
P^n-vi'nj-o 

Fa-pi-neau'  (-no') 
I^r-a-cel'9us 
^r-a-dJ'|i ' 
Fir' doe 
Par6  (pa-ra') 
P^-re'des  (-ra'tfies) 
Pareja  (pa-ra'haj 
Parent-Duchatelet  (pa- 
rang'-du-shat-la') 
Pa-ri'ni 
Par-mi-^ia'no 
Par'nell 
Parny  (par-ne') 
Psi-ril'ta 


Plis'c?! 

Pgs-ke'vjch  (-ka'-) 

Pasquier  (pis-ke-a') 

Pas'se-r5  (-sa-) 

Pas-se-ro'nj  (-sa-) 

Passignano  (pas-sGn-ya'no) 

Pas-sj-o-ne'i  (-na'-) 

Fas 'sow 

Pa-tel' 

Paton  (pa-tong') 

Pau'lus,  (or  pba'lus) 

Pauw  (pyav) 

Pearce,  or  Pearce 
Pear'spn,  or  Pear's^n 
Pecquet  (pSk-ka') 
Pei-resc'  (pa-) 
P^lissier  (pa-lis-se-a') 
Pellerin  (pel-rSng') 
P61'lj-co 
PSl-ljs-son'  (-song')-Fonta- 

nier  (fong-tU-ne-a') 
P6p'in,  (or  pip'jn)  ' 
Pe'ptis^n  (pa'push) 
PSp'ys,  (or  pSps) 
Percier  (per-se-a') 
Pereira  (pe-ra'ra) 
Perez  (pa'rgth) 
Pgr-go-le'^i  (-la'-) 
Per-j-zo'ni-iia 
P6ron  (pa-rong') 
Perouse  (pa-r6z') 
Perrault  (per-ro') 
Perrot  (per-rb') 
Per'thes  (-tea) 
P6r-u-^i'no 
Peruzzi  (pa-rut'se) 
Pesce  (pa'sha) 
Pesne  (pan) 

Festalozzi  (pes-tj-ISt'ae) 
Patau  (pto) 
Petit  (pte) 
Petitot  (pte-to') 
Pe-trov' 

P6t'ti-grow  (-gru) 
Pey'er 

Pfef'fel,  (orKPfel) 
Pfeif'fer,  (or  fi'fer) 
Phier 

Ph5r'^-mond 
PhSv-o-ri'nus 
Phil'j-dor 
Pi-^z-zet'ta 
Piazzi  (pe-at'se) 
Picard  (pe-kar') 
Picart  (pe-kar') 
Piccini  (pet-che'ne) 
Pic-Go-lom'i-nJ 
Ptche-gru' 
PSch'ler 
Pi '(CO 

Pierce,  or  Pierce 
Pl-£r-m&-ri'ni 
Pl-g&-f^t'ra 
Pi-gaile' 
Pigh'i-us  (pTg'-) 
Pignotti  (p«n-yot'te) 
Pile^,  (or  pel) 
Pilon  (pe-l6ng') 
PTl'pay 
Pinciano  (p5n-the-a'no) 

(Sp.) 
PJn-de-mSn'te  (pen-da- 

mon'ta) 
Pi-ne'da  (-na'tha) 
Pi-nel'Ij 

Pingr6  (pSng-gra') 
Pin-tel'li 
Pin-tu-ric'chi-o 
Pi-om'bo 

Pi-Sz'zi,  (or  pe-ot'se) 
Pi-rj-ne'^i  (-na'-) 
Piron  (pe-rong') 
Pj-sa'no 
Pit'c^irne 
Pi-tis'cus 
Pi-zar'ro 

Planch6  (plgn-sha') 
Plan-tag'e-ngt 
Pldn'tin,  '(or  plang-tStng') 
Pla'tj-na 
Piat'off 
Pla-ton' 
Pley'el 

PI60S,  (or  pibs) 
Plbw'den 
Pb-ca-hon't^iB 
P9-cbcke' 
Poilly  (pwal-ye') 
Poisson  (pwas-sbng') 
Po-le-vby' 
Pb'U 

Polignac  (po-lSn-ySk') 
Pp-lS-ti-a'nus  (-she-a'nus) 
Pblitz  (peh'lits) 
Poliziano  (pg-lits-e-a'no) 
Polk,  (or  pbk) 
Pollajuolo  (pol-l^-yu-o'lb) 
Pb'lb 
P^m-bal' 


P5m'pvd6ur 

Ppm-pe'j  f-pa'-j 

Ponce  de  Leon  (pbn'tha- 

da-la-on') 
Pb-ni-^-tb>^'ski 
PAn'spn-by  (piin'apn-b^) 
Ppn-top'pi-dln 
Pgn-tbr'mb 
Ponz  (ponth) 

Pbr-de-nb'ne  (pHr-da-no'na) 
Por'te-us 

PSs'tie-thwayt  (pos-sl-) 
Pp-tfim'kin 

Pb-tem-kln',  P.Cyc. 
Pothier  (po-te-a') 
Pot'tjn-ger 
Poussin  (p6s-sang') 
Pbw'ell,  or  Pbw'ell 
Pb<^-hat-tan' 
Pbw'n^ll 

Pozzo  (pot'so)  dJ  Bbr'go 
Pradier  (pra-de-a') 
Pradt  (prat) 

Pradt  (pra),  P. 
Praed 

Prideaux  (prid'6) 
Priess'njtz  (-nits) 
Priraaticcio  (pre-mj-tef- 

cho) 
Prln'sep 

Procaccini  (pro-k^it-che'ne) 
Prony  (prp-ne') 
Psal-ma-na'z^r  (sSl-) 
Piif'fen-dbrf 
Puget  (pii-zha') 
Pughe (p5) 
Pu'|in 

Pulci  (piil'che) 
Pdl-gar' 
PQl'leyn 
Pul'szkj  (-ske) 
PGlte'ney 
Pur'bagh 
Pu'?ey 
Pijsh'kjn 
Py'n^-ker 


Q. 


Q,ua'dr}-o 
duaglio  (kwal'yo) 
duai'nj 

aiia-rgn'ghj  (-ge) 
Cluarle^  (fcwarlz) 
Quatrem^re  (ka-tr-m&r') 
Q,ue-ri'nj  (kwa-) 
Q,iievedo  (ka-va'tftb)  y  (5) 

Villegas  (vel-ya'gjs) 
Cluinault  fke-no') 
Q,uzn-ta'na  (ken-) 


R. 


Rabelais  (rab'la) 

Ra'ben-er 

R?-cfne' 

R^c-zyn'ski,  (or  ra-chen'- 

ske) 
Ra'dera-Sck-er 
Ra-dgtz'ky  (-"dels'-) 
Rae'biirn 
Raf-fa-gl'Ie  (-la) 
Raffle^  (raf'flz) 
Ra-i-mon'di 
Rale,  or  Rasle  (ral) 
Ra'leigh(-le) 
Ram-az-zi'ni,  (or  ra-mfit- 

se'ne) 
Rameau  (ra-mo') 
Ra-men'ghi  (-§?) 
RFi-mJ'ro 

Riim-mp-hiin'  Rby 
R5m'§ay 
Ra-mu'^i-o 
Ran'g9-ne  (-na) 
Ran'ke  (-ka) 
R^n-za'ni,  (or  ran-tsa'ne) 
Ra-8ul'-R9-^hette' 
Raph'9-el 

Rap'in,  (or  ra-pSng') 
Rasle,  or  Rasles  (ral) 
R^s-pail' 
RSis't^U 
RSs'tell 
Ranch  (r'ciak) 
Rau'mer  (rbfi'-) 
Rau'pach  (rba'-) 
Ravaillac  (ra-val-yak') 
Ray-nal' 
Razzi  (rat'se) 
Reaumur  (ra-g-miir',  orrb'- 

miir) 
ReboUedo  (ra-bpl-y a'tfio) 
Re-cbrde' 
Rede^'dale 


Re'dj  (ra'd?) 

Red-s§hld'  Pgi-§h9L' 

Re-^i-o-mpn-ta'nus 

Regnard  (ran-yar') 

Regnault  (ra-nb') 

Reigh'a 

Rei£h'hardt  (-hart) 

Rel-ma'rus 

Rei-ne'§i-us  (-zhe-iis) 

Rein'hold  (-holt)' 

Rels'ke  (-ka) 

Re'l^nd,  (or  ra'lant) 

Rgm'brandt_  (-brant) 

R^musat  (ra-mfl-sa') 

Renaudot  ^re-no-do') 

R6n6  (ra'na) 

Ren'neJl 

R6nou'ard  (ra-n6-ar') 

Retz  (rats,  or  raa) 

Retzs^h  (rStsh) 

Reuchlin  (rbik'ljn) 

Rey  (ra) 

Rgyn'pld? 

Rha'zeg  (ra'zez) 

Rhe-na'nus  (re-) 

RhSt'i-cus  (ret'-) 

Rh5d-9-ma.n'nus  (rod-) 

Rj-bal'ta 

Ribault  (rS-bo') 

Ri-bei'ro  (-ba'-) 

Ri-be'ra  (-ba'-) 

Ri-car'do 

Ricci  (ret'che) 

Ricciarelli  (ret-chj-rSl'le) 

Riccio  (ret'chb) 

RIccioIi  (ret-cho'le) 

Riche'lieu,  (or  resh'e-lu) 

Rich'ter 

Rj-^dbrifi 

Ri6'ding-er 

Rie'raer 

Ries 

Rigaud  (re-go') 

Rl-ghi'ni  (-fe'-) 

Rin-cbn' 

Rip-per'da 

Rizi  (re'the) 

Rizzio  (ret'se-o) 

Rb-ber-val' 

R6-bSs-pi-§rre' 

Ro-bpr-tel'lo 

Roijhe 

Ro-chfim-beau'  (-b5') 

Rochefoucauld  (rbsh-fB-kb') 
Roche-Jacquelin  (-zhSk- 

lang') 
Rp-e'las  (-a'-) 
RS^'et 

Rohan  (ro-Ung') 
Rohault  (ro-b') 
Rbhr  (rer) 

Rb'land,  (or  ro-lang') 
RoUe 

RBl'lin,  (or  rbl-lang') 
Romagnosi  (rb-man-yo'se) 
Rp-maine' 
Ro-mj-nel'li 
Rb-mgn-z5v' 
Rom 'bouts 
Rbmer  (rgh'mer) 
Rom'il-ly 

Rondelet  (r6ngd-la') 
Rong'e  (-a) 
Rousard  (rbng-sar') 
Roos,  or  Rbos 
Rb'sa 
Ro'sas 

Ros-com'mgn 
Rb'^B  (-za) 
R9-?e]'Ii 
Ro-^el-li'ni 
Rb'^en 
Rosenmiiller  (ro-zen-mil'- 

ler) 
Rps-mi'ni 
RBs'sl 
R(?s-si'ni 
R5a-tpp-schln' 
Roths'child,  (or  ros'child) 
Rbt'ten-ha'mer 
Rou-bill-iac'  (-yak') 
R&us-seau'  (-sb') 
Rout'ledge 
Row'jn 
Rbwe 

Row'Iey,  or  Rbw'Iey 
Roi'bUrgh  (roka'bUrg,  or 

roks'bur-r?) 
Royer-Collard  (rwa-ya'- 

kol-lar') 
Ru-alMua 
Ruault  (rS-b') 
Rii'bens 
Rii-b!'ni 
Rud'dj-m^n 
Ru'djng 

Rij'gen-das  (-hSn-) 
Ruhn'ken 
Rui8£h,  (or  rbisk) 


RUckert  (riik'ert) 

Rfi'mbhr 

Run'ci-m^n 

Rii'ne-berg 

Run'jeet  Singh  (-sSng) 

Riith'er-fprd 

Riith'er-ibrth. 

Ruys'brdek  (rbls'-) 

Ruysch,  (or  rijisk) 

Ruys'dael,  (or  roTa'dal) 

RuJ'ter,  (or  rbi'ter) 

Ruy'ter,  Sm. 
Rys'brack 


S. 


Saad-Sd-deSn' 

Saa'di 

S'i-»-vo'dra  (-va'O 

Sabatier  (sa-ba-te-a') 

Sa-h»-t!'ni 

Sjc-£li6t'ti 

Sac'jhj 

Sjc-chS'iii 

S^-cfiev'er-eU 

SSjhs 

Sajht'le-vSn  (-15-) 

Sacy  (ea-ae'J 

Sad'leir 

Sa-d9-le'to  (-la'-) 

Saint  Ai'naud  (sang-tar-n5') 

Saint  Cyr  (sang-ser') 

Saint  Evremond  (sang-tav- 
vr-mong') 

Saint  Hilaire  (sang-te-14r') 

Saintine  (sSng-ten') 

St.  John  (sant-jon'i  in  Eng. 
s€n'J9n,  or  sin'jpn) 

Saint-Just  (sang-zhust') 

St.  Le^'er,  (or  sil'ljn-jer) 

Saint  Mar§,  (07-  sang-mare') 

Saint  Pierre  (sang-pe-6r') 

Saint  Si'mpn,  (or  sang-s5- 
mong') 

Sal'a-dln 

Sa'lah-ed-deen' 

Sa-Ier-nj-ta'na 

Sale?,  (or  sal) 

Sa-li-e'ri  (-a'-) 

Sj-lSh'-ben  Bah'leh 

Sa-li'nas 

Salisbury  (siSlz'ber-e) 

Sal-ina'^i-us  (-zlie-us) 

Sjl-van-dy'  (-de') 

S?l-va't9r  Ro'ja 

Sal-verte' 

sal-vi-a'ni 

Sal-vj-a'tj 

Sam'9-sgt 

Sa-na-don'  (-dang') 

San'chez  (-chSth) 

Satnc-to'ri-iis 

Sand,  (or  sang) 

San'de-man 

San-dcj-val' 

San'drart 

San-gal'lo 

San-mi-che'li  (-ka'-) 

Sannazairo  (san-nad-za'ro) 

Sanson  (sang-song') 

San-so-vi'no 

Sanz  (santli) 

Sartiges  (sar-tezh') 

Saumaise  (so-maz') 

Sau'rin,  (or  s6-rang') 

Sau'ma-rez,  or  S^us'm^-rez 

Saussure  (sos-sur') 

Sauvages  (so-vazh') 

Sauveur  (so-vur') 

Sa-va-ry'  (-re') 

Savigny  (sj-ven'ye) 

SSv'jle 

Sa-v9-na-ro'la 

Scai'i-^er 

Scamozzi  (ska-mot'se) 

S(^n'der-beg 

Scjr-lat'ti 

Scarron  (skar-rong') 

S?haaf 

S^ha'dow  (sha'do) 

S^ha'fj-rlk 

S^halck'en 

S^ha'myl 

S^harn'hcirst 

S^hatz  (shats) 

S^heele  (sha'la) 

Schee'mi-kers  (ska'-) 

Schef'fer     ■ 

Scheid 

Sghei'di-us 

Schei'ner 

S^hel'ler 

S^hel'ling 

Si;heuf'fe-lin  (shbTf'fS-lin) 

Scheutz  (shSits) 

SchS-j-vo'ne  (-na) 

Sphl-a-V9-h6t'ti 
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Schlll 
S^hil'Ier 

Sghim 'm  el-p6n-n  i  nfc 

Schin'kel' 

S^hle'g?!  (alila'-) 

S^hlei'den 

S^hlei'er-mil-cher 

S^hleuB'ner  (shlbia'-) 

S^hlos'ser 

S^hlSzer"  (siilglit'ser) 

Schmidt  (shmtt) 

S9hnei'df!r 

Schnbrr 

Schoell  (shel) 

Schoettgen  (slielit'gen) 

Scliole'field,  (or  sko'feld) 

Scholz  (sliolts) 

Schbmaun  (eti6h'ina.n) 

S^hom'berg 

S^hSm'biirgk 

Sch'dn  (shehn) 

S(fh<>nbein  (shehn'bln) 

S^hon'gau-er  (shon'goQ-er) 

Schbnlein  (shehn'lln) 

Schoo'ten 

Scho'peh-hau-er  (-hbu-) 

Sgho'rel 

S^hott  (ahSt) 

Schouw  (sho'u) 

Sghr^-ve'lj-us 

S^hujbert 

S^hiil'teiis 

Sghul'ting 

Schiilz  (shiilts) 

S^hiil'ze  (shul'tsa) 

S^hu'ma-gher 

Bghuy'ler 

S^hwabj  (or  ghvUp) 

S^hwan'tha-Ier  (-tU-) 

S^hwarz  (shwarts,  or 

shvarts) 
S^hwarz'en-bSrg 

(shwarts'-,flr  shvarts'-) 
Schwerin  (shva'rjn) 
Scin^  (she-na') 
S^l-op'pj-us 
Scb'pQ-li 
Score^'by 
Scribe 
Scud'?-more 
Scud^ri  (skii-da-rS') 
Se'ba  (sa'-) 
Se-bas-tj-a'ni  (aa-) 
Seck'en-dbrf 
S^daine  (aa-dan')    - 
Seetzen  (sat'sen) 
Segneri  (san'ya-re) 
■Segni  (aan'ye) 
Siguier  (sa-ge-a') 
Segur  fsa-gur') 
Sel'jtik 

S6nac  (sa-nak') 
Se-nSn' 

§e'ne-fel-der  (za'na-) 
Se-puI've-da  (sa-pul'va- 

tha) 
Sgr'gell 
S&r'Ii'-o 
SSr-v^n-do'ni 
Ser-ve'tua 
Sea-ti'ni" 

Sevign6  (sa-ven'ya) 
Sew' 3rd 

Seyffartli  (aif  fart) 
Sey'mour 
Sfdr'za  (-taa) 
'Sgraveaande  (sgra-va- 

zan'da) 
Sha'ffr-i  (-fa-) 
ShSfteg'bi^-ry 
Shah-A'ljm 
Shah-je'h^n 
Shah-ze'maun 
Shjk-hov'aky 
Sha-m6ul' 
Shan'f^-rah 
Shgr'ard 
Shgr'i-d^n 

She-riP-gd-deen'  (aha-) 
Shjah-kov' 
Sicard  (ae-kar') 
Sick'jng-en 
Sid'mouth 
Sie'bold 
SiS'gen 

Siey^'a  (ae-£s'),  Surenne. 
Sieyfea  (ae-a'ySs),  M. 
Si|'is-raund 

Signorelli  (sgn-yp-rel'Ie) 
Sl-go'ni-6 
Sig'our-ney 
Sjl-vSa'tre  (-tr) 
Sin'di-a 

Sin'gle-tpn  (sXng'gl-tpn) 
Si'ri 

Sirmond  (s5r-ra6ng') 
Sjs-mon'd| 
Sjogren  (sheb'gren) 


Skrzynecki  (akshe-n^ts'ke) 

Slei'd&n 

Sling'e-landt  (sling-a-lant) 

Smyth,  or  Smyth 

SnJ-gi-dSck'i,  (or  sn€-9- 

dets'ke) 
SnSr'rj  Stu'rul-apn 
SnSr'ro  Stiir'le-S9n 
Soane 
So-bj-Sa'kj 
Sp-ci'nus 
S(i-ia.n'der 
Sp-la'ri-5 
S51'i-man 

Sp-ll'man,  M. 
So-lj-me^na  (-ma'-) 
So-Us' 
SSm'er^ 
Sdm'ner 
Spn-nl'nj 

S6tfi'e-by  (suth'e-be) 
Sau-b!§e' 
Soufflot  (suf-flo') 
Soule  (Eng.) 
Soul6  (B8-la')  (Fr.) 
Soulie  (sfl-ie-a') 
S6u-16uque''(43k') 
S3uU  (salt) 
SbOth'cgtt 
South'ern 
South 'ey 

Sbutfi'ey,  Wr. 
S6u-v6atre'  (so-vSa'tr) 
Sb<^'er-by 
S6u'za 
Sp-yu'ti 
Spa' da 
Spaen'dQnk 

Spagnoletti  (span-y9-16t'te) 
Spai'djng 
Sp51-l^n-za'ni,  (or  epal- 

I^in-taa'ne) 
Span'heim 
Spe-r5ns'kj 
Spie'gel 
Spi-|e'li-ua 
Spind'ler 
Spi-nel''li 
Spl'np-la 
Spi-no'za 
Sppn-ti'nj 
S  prang' er 
Spreng'el 
Sprii'ner 
Spurzheim  (Bpfirta'hTm,  or 

spurz'im) 
Squarciono  (akwar-cho'na) 
Stat!l(stal) 
Stag-ne'l(-ua 
Stan'hope  (atSn'up) 
StS.n-ja-la'ua 
Stan-zi-o'nj  (-tae-) 
Sta'pei 

Star'hem-berg 
Sta'szi'c  (-sjk) 
Staud'lin  (atbi'-) 
Staun'tpn 
Stay'ner 
Steen,  (or  atan) 
Steen'wyk,  (or  stan'vik) 
Ste-fa'ni  (sta-) 
Ste'f9-no  (sta'-) 
Stei'belt 
Stein 

Ste'no  (ata'-) 
Stgph'?i-nus 
Stieg'ljtz  (-Ijts) 
Stier 
Sti'fel 
Sti-f5'Ii-us 
Stl'gl-may-er 
Stol'berg 
Stoq'ue-ler 
StSr'^ice 
Stot'h?rd 
Stow'ell 
Stra'da 
Str^-da'nus 
Str?-del'la 
Stra'ti-co 
Strauas  (strBfls) 
StrSz'zi  (etrot'ae) 
Stru'en-^ee'  (-za') 
Strii've  (-va) 
Stu'?r-bbQt 
Stiike'Iey 
Stilrm 

Sturz  (attirta) 
Stuy've-aSnt 
Su-a're'z 

Sd-bley-rag'  (-bla-) 
Suchet  (au-sha') 
Sde 
Sii'eur 

SuTl'y,  (07-  8<il-ye')  , 

Sfil'zer  (-taer) 
Su-w9.r'r6w 
Swam'mer-dam 
Swan'e-v61t 


Swg'den-bbrg 
S  way  n' helm 
S  with' in 
Syl-bUr'gi-iis 
Sy-rSp'y-lua 
Sze-chSn'yj  (sa-) 


T. 


Tj-bSr-nie-m9n-ta'ni)S 

Tll'bpt 

Tai'fourd 

Tai-j-9-co'tj-us  (-Blie-uB) 

Taliaferro  rtSl'e-vff) 

Tallard  (tjl-lir') 

TSl'ley-rSiid 

Tallien  (til-le-&ng') 

Tim-bu-ri'nj' 

T3.m'er-lane 

TSn'cr^d  (t&ng'kred) 

T&'ney 

Tan'nj-hill 

T?n-sIl'lo 

Tartaglia  (tjr-tal'yi) 

Tir-ti'nj 

TSs'so 

Tgs-so'ni 

Taub'raann  (tBup'-) 

Taucli'nitz  (tbuk'njts) 

Tauter  (tsa'-) 

Tau'jjn  (tou'-) 

Tavernier  (ta-v6r-n&-a') 

Te-bal-de'o  (ta-bal-da'o) 

Tegndr  (tgng-nSr') 

Teignmouth  ain'muth,  or 

tan'muth) 
Teissier  (tk-se-a') 
Til'e-milnn 
Tel'l'ez  (-lis),  (Port.) 
Tellez  (tel'yith)  (Span.) 
Temanza  (ta-ma.n'tsii) 
Te-ne-ra'nj  (ta-na-) 
Ten'ne-mann  (-na-) 
Tgn'iera  (-yerz) 
TSn'ter-dSn' 
Ten-t6'ri 
Teresa  (ta-ra'zi) 
Ternaux  (ter-no') 
Ter-r^s-son'  (-song') 
Te'ai  (ta'ze) 
TSs-sSn' 

Tettelin  (tgt-lSng') 
Texeira  (ta-sha'e-ra) 
Texera  (ta-slia'ri) 
Tlxairup  (to'rup) 
Thau'ler  (toa'-) 
The'deh  (ta'den) 
Thei'le(ti'la)' 
Thinard  (ta-nar') 
The-Q-bjld,  (or  tlb'bald) 
Tlie-o-fa?-c6'pu-lj  (ta-) 
ThSs'i-ier 
Th6venot  (tav-no') 
Tliibaudeau  (te-b^-do') 
Tliibaut  (ts-bo') 
Thl'e-len  (te'a-l«n) 
Thie'ne-manu  (te'na-) 
Thierry  (te-§r'e,  or  te-a- 

re') 
Tliiers  (t6-8r') 
Tlliersch  (tersh) 
ThIesB  (tes) 
Tllilo  (te'lo) 
Thion  (te-ong')  de  l-A 

Chaume  (shorn) 
Tho'iacfc  (to'lult) 
Thomas  (to-mi')  (Fr.) 
Th9-ma'§j-iis  (-zlie-us) 
Thomond  (to-mong') 
Thore^'by 
Tho'ijld  (to'rilt) 
Thor'ke-15n  (tor'ka-len) 
Thor'laks-son  (tor'Ijks-son) 
Thor'wFild-sgn,  (or  tor'- 

vald-zen) 
Th8u  (t8) 
Thenars  (t3-ar') 
Thouret  (t8-ra') 
ThrSc'mbr-ton 
Thu-a'nus 
Thul'deh  (tul'den) 
Thummel  (tiim'niel) 
Thnnberg  (tun'bgrg) 
Thur'neys-ser  (tur'-) 
Tl-a-ri'nj 
T!-bal-de'o  (-da'-) 
Ti-b'il'di 

Tick'ell,  (or  tik'kl) 
Ti-cBz'zi,  (or  te-k5t'se) 
Ti'de-min  (-da-) 
Tiecfc 

Tie'de-m'dnn  (-da-) 
Tied'ie 
Tl-e'p(i-I6  (-a'-) 
Tighe  (ts) 


Tillemont  (tel-mong') 

Tll'lijjh 

TII'l9t-S9n 

TJ-mg-te'o  (-ta'-) 

Ti'mur 

Tin-t9-rSt't3 

Tip'p86  Sa'jb,  or  Tip'pda 
Saib 

TS-rj-bBs'fhi 

Tis^h'beln 

Tissot  (tSs-so') 

Ti'ti 

Ti"ti?n  (tisll'jin) 

Tlt'singh  (tit'sinl) 

Tp-al'do 

Tocque'ville 

Todleben  (tot'la-ben) 

To'land 

T61-e-ta'nus 

Tollemaclie  (tSl'mSsh) 

T6-l9-me'(  (-ma'-) 

TSm-m^-§e'o  (-za'-) 

T9m-ma'§i 

Tbr'den-skj-old 

T9-r«i'li 

ToreSo  (t9-ran'yo) 

T9-ri'nus 
,Tbr'p9r-ley 

Tor're  (-ra) 

Tor-ri-c6l'li,  (or  t3r-re- 
chcl'le)  ■ 

TBr-ri-Jia'ho 

T9r-ri'jos  (-hos) 

Toulongeon  (t3-long- 
zhong') 

Tsap 

T6ur 

Tournefort  (torn-for') 

T6urne-mSne' 

Tour-neiir' 

Tour-rette' 

Toussaint  (tos-saing')  L6u- 
^vgr-ture' 

Tbwn^'hend 

TrSld'es-cjnt 

Trav'er^ 

Tr'a-ver-sa'rj 

Trem-beck'i 

Tren-tbw'skj 

Tre-vJ'|i  (tra-)_ 

Tre-vi-§a'ni  (tra-) 

Tre-vl'sj  (tra-) 

Trev'9r 

Tri'b9-lo 

Tri-c6u'p!,  or  Trl-kt['pj8 

TriS'wald  (-vSlt) 

Trin-c^-v61'li-iis 

Tris-si'nb 

Trts-tin'  da  Oun'ha  (-yi) 

Trithen  (tre'ten) 

Triv'et 

Tri-vil'zi-o  (-tse-) 

Tronchin  (trbng-shitng') 

Troughton  (trbu'ton) 

Trow'bridge 

Tschirn'hau-sen  (-hou-) 

Ts^lifi'di 

Tii-renne' 

Turgot  (tur-go') 

Tur-ne'bus 

Turpin  (t'flr-p&ng')de  CrissS 

(kres-sa') 
Tiir-sel-li'nus 
Tu'ti-io 
Tygli's^r 
Tyn'djle 
Tyr-c6n'nel 
Tyrwhitt  (tcr'jt) 
Tzs^hjr'ner  (tsher'-) 


u. 

fl-bgr'ti 

Uccello  (ut-chel'Io) 

trf'fen-baeh 

Uggione  (ud-jo'na) 

tl-ghgl'li  (-gei'-) 

G-g9-Ii'n6 

fth'land  (-lant) 

trhl'e-mann 

tr'kei-t 

V-lad'ja-iaa 

trl'fj-iaa,  or  tJl'phi-I5s 

tfll'raann 

Ulloa  (ul-yo'?) 

tllrici  (iil'ret-se) 

trm'breit 

tlng'er 

trr-bi'no 

Urf6  (iir-fa') 

tJrqu'h^rt  (Urk'^rt) 

tJrqm'za  (ur-ke'tha) 

Ursins  (ur-sang') 

tlr-ville' 

Cr-va'r9V 

t)a-te'ri  (-ta'-) 


Y. 


Vg-ca'rj-us 

Vacherot  (vash-ro') 

Va'ga 

Vahl 

Vaillant  (val-yang') 

Val-bue'na  (bwa'-) 

Valck'en-aer 

Val-dga' 

Valentin  (va-lang-t^ng') 

VH«'?i-ua  (-zh§-) 

Val'le  (-la) 

Valliire  (val'le-Sr) 

Val-ljs-ne'ri  (-na'-) 

Va-lls-ni-e'ri  (-a'-) 

Valmont  (val-mong') 

"Valoia  (val-wa') 

Vrii-sai'va 

van  Ach'?n 

Van'brugh  (-brfi) 

Van-c6u'ver 

van  Da'le  (-la) 

Vgn-damme' 

Vgn-del'li 

Van'der  Hey'den 

Van'der  Meer,  (or  met) 

Van'der-meii'len,  (or 

-mbl'len) 
Van-dar-m"onde' 
V^n'der-vel'de  (-da) 
Van'der  Wey'de  (vl'da) 
Van-djck' 
van  Kfel'mpnt 
Van  Hdeck 
V^-ni'nj 

Van-16fi',  (or  van-l6') 
Van-man'der 
Van'ni 

Van  683t,  (or  van-oat) 
Van-nuc'^hj 
Vannucci  (va.n-nut'che) 
VUn  Schaack  (-skblk) 
Van-ao'mer 
Var'ehj 
V^-re'nj-us 
Var'gas 

Varignon  (va-ren-yong') 
Var-il-laa' 
Varn'ha-|en 
Va-r9-ta'ri 
Va-sa'rj 
Va-ta'ble  (-bl) 
Va'ter,  (or  fa'ter) 

v^t-tei' 

Vattier  (vat-te-a') 

Vauban  (vo-bang') 

Vaucanson  (vo-kaiig-aong') 

Vaucher  (v6-sha') 

Vaugelaa  (vozh-la') 

Vaughan  (vS-wnl 

Vauquelin  (vok-iang') 

Vauvilliera  (v6-v5l-ya') 

Vec'ghj 

Vec'chj-a 

Vecellio  (va-ch61'Ie-6) 

Ve'ga  (va'-) 

Velt,  (or  fit) 

Ve-laz'quez  (-k§z,  or  va- 

lath'kath) 
Velly  (vel-Ic') 
Veneziano  (va-na-tse-a'no) 
Ve-nj-e'ro  (va-ne-a'ro) 
Ve-nfia'ti  (va-) 
Ve-re'U-us 
Vergniaud  (v&rn-yo') 
VermigU  (vgr-mel'ye) 
Vernet  (ver-na') 
VSr'ri 
V6r'ri-o 
Ver-rSc'chj-o 
Ver'Bte-gSn 
Vertot  (vfer-t6') 
Ver'u-lam 
Ve-sa'li-us 

Vespucci  (vea-piit'ch?) 
Vet-to' ri 
V|-c§n'te  (-ta) 
Vici  (ve'che) 
Vi'co 

Vicq-d'Azyr  (vek-da-zer' 
Vi-docq' 
Vien  (ve-Sng') 
Vi-S't^ 

Vignola  (ven-yo'la) 
Vignoles  (ven-ybl') 
Vigny  (ven-ye') 
Vjg'or§ 

Vi'g9r9,  Wr. 
Vjl-la'ni 

ViUanueva  (vel-y^-nwa'va) 
Villaret  (vel-la-ra') 
Villars  (vel-lar') 
Villegas  (vel-ya'g^e) 
Villehardouin  (v5l-ar-d&- 

ang') 
Villemain  (vSl-mang') 


ViUe'neuve 

Villers  (vel-lSr') 

Vil'lier§  (vil'ycrz) 

Villoison  (vel-wa-zong') 

Vinci  (ven'che) 

Vl'ner 

Vinet  (ve-na') 

Vi-ot'ti 

Vi-rey'  (-ra') 

Vis£h'?r  (visk'er)  (Dut.) 

Vie^h'er  (fish'er)  (Ger.) 

Vjs-cSri'tj 

Vl'sin 

Vj-tgl'lo 

Vj-trin'ga 

Vlt-t9-rS'no 

Viv'9-re8 

Vl-V9-ri'ni 

Vi'ves 

Vl-vj'-a'nj 

Vlad'i-mir 

Voet 

Vo'gel,  (or  fo'lel) 

Voisenon  (vwiz-nong' 

Vbi-tijre' 

Vp-la'nus 

Vol'kSv 

Vgl-pa'to 

V9l-tAire' 

Von  Vl'sin 

Vbrbamarty  (v6h-rehs 

march') 
Voss,  (or  fos) 
Vos'sj-ua  (vosh'e-us) 
Vouet  (v6-a') 
Voyer  (vwa-ya') 
Vries 


w. 


W'aa'|en,  (or  va'gen) 
Wagh'ler,  (or  vik'-) 
Waghs'muth  (-milt,  or 

vaks'mut) 
Wich'ter,  (or  vak') 
Wa3'ding  (wod'-) 
Wael,  (or  val) 
Wa'gen-seil,  (or  v'a'-) 
W?-Ililb' 
Wahl,  (or  vil) 
Wailly  (viil-ye') 
Wal-a-fri'dus 
WSl-h?-frI'dus 
Walch,  (or  valk) 
Wil'decfc,  (or  v'il'deck) 
Wal'de-grave 
Wal'de-mar 
Wa-lew'skj 
WMk'er  (wiwk'er) 
Wal'ljce  (wol'-)  ■ 
Wal'len-steln  (wol'-) 
WSll'ler 
Wil'lich 

Wjl-lin',  (or  vai-len') 
Wal'Ije  rwSl'-) 
Walmes'ley  (w^wmz'-) 
Wai'pole  ■ 
Wai'sing-h5m 
Walt'her,  (or  valt'er) 
Wil'toii 

Wan'ley  (won'-) 
Wans'ie-ben,  (or  van§'la- 

ben") 
Wir'beck 
War'bur-t9n 
War'|en-t!n,  (or  var'-) 
Warham  (wor'^m) 
Wir'jng 
Warne'f9rd 
War'ner 
War'ren  (wor'-) 
Wir't9n 

Wash'jng-ton  (wSsh'-) 
Watelet  (Vat-la') 
Wl'ter-land 
Wat'son  (wBt'-) 
Watt  (wot) 
We'ber,  (or  va'ber) 
WSe'ninx,  (or  va'ninks) 
Weid'ler,  (or  vid'ler) 
Wein'brfin-ner,  (or'vin'-) 
Weiss,  (or  vis) 
Weis'se,  (or  vis'sa) 
Welleg'ley 
Wemyss  (wemz) 
Wen-ces-Ia'us 
Wer'|?-land',  (or  v^rla- 

lant) 
Wer'ner,  (or  v&r'ner) 
Wes-se'lus 
Wis'sel-ing,   (or    vfis'sa- 

liiig) 
WSst'lll 

Wes'ter-gaard  (-gord) 
W6st'mai-cott 
Wey'er,  (or  vi'er) 
Whal'ley  (whoi'le) 
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WMWtpn 

Whate'ly 

Wliewell  (liu'?l) 

Whit'a-Ic?r 

WliUe'field(hwit'teld) 

W](;li'ni&nn,  (or  vik'man) 

Wiquefort  (vek-for') 

Wie'beck-ing,  (or  v5'-) 

Wie'lgind,  (or  ve'lant) 

WiS'§el-gr6n,  {or  ve'-) 

Wil'ber-force 

Wilkes 

Wil'laert,  (or  vil'lart) 

Wil'den-ow,  (or  vil'-) 

■Wll'li^brod 

WH'I(?ugh-by  (-I9-) 

W^l'lugh-by  (-Iti-) 

Winck'el-manri,  {or  vink'- 

el-min) 
W!'n?r,  {or  vS'ner) 


With'er,  or  With'§r? 
With'er-ing-tpn 
Wit'i-kind,Wit'te-king,  or 

Wit'tj-chind 
Witt'gen~stein,  {^or  yW-) 
Wod'row 
Wohl'ge-muth  (-mfit,  or 

vol'ga-niut) 
Wol'c9tt  (wul'-) 
Wolfe  (waif) 
Wolff,  i^or  volO 
Wol'ljs-tpn  (wul'-) 

Wol'lgis-t?!!  (wai'-),  Wr, 
WoU'stpne-crfti't  (wul'-) 
Wol'^ey  (wul'ze) 
Wool'iett  (wul'-) 
Wool'atone  (wul'-) 
Word§'worth  (wUrdz'- 

wUrth) 
Wo-ro'njcs 


Wp-ron'zow  (-z6v) 
Wduv'vef-nian 
Wrangel  (vring'el) 
Wrax'911  (raks'^l) 
Wrede  (vra'da) 
Wri'ethos-ley  (ri'-) 
WQl'at^n 
Wycli'er-ley 
Wy'n^nts  ' 
Wyn'toun 
Wyt't?ri-ba£h 


X. 


Yai'd5n 
Yar'rell 

Yeate'9 
You'^tt 
Yp-sj-lan'ti 
Yriarte  (e-re-'ar'ta) 
Ysabeau  (e-za-bo') 


Xavier  (zS,v'e-ur) 
XimeDez   (he-raa'n^a,    or 

zim'e-nez) 
Xylander'  (zi-ian'der) 


Z. 


Zacagni  (dzi-fcan'y?) 
Zach,  {or  tBik) 
Zajh-j-rJ'ae  (ta'Ak-) 
Za£ht'le-vfn  (tsikt'Ia-v^n) 


Zahn  (ts^n) 

Zik-lds'kj 

Zi-mo'ri  (thi-) 

Z'i-m^-ys'ki 

Zim-pi-e'ri  (dzSim-pe-a'19) 

Zan'glij  (dzin'-) 

Zi-not'ti  (dzi-) 

Zarate  (tni'ri-ta) 

Zif-ll'no  (dzir-) 

Zellor  (ts6l'l?r) 

Ze-16t'tj  (dza-) 

Zel'ter  (tsel'-) 

Zeuss  (tsbis) 

Zhu-kov'sfcy 

Zieg'ler  (tseg'-) 

Ziethen  (tse'ten) 

Zim'mer-m^nn 

Zin-gf-rSl'lj  (dzen-) 

Z^in'zen-ddrf 

Zo'b?!  (tso'-) 


Zo-o'g?  (-a'-) 

ZaPfa-ny 

ZBl'lj-ko'ffr 

Zorilla  (th9-rsl'ya) 

Zbach 

Zbiist 

Zschokke  (chSk'ka) 

Zi-cj-rei'l)  (dziS-) 

Zfic'ca-rB  (dziik'-) 

Zuc'chi  (dzilk'-) 

Zumalacarregui   (thA-ma'- 

lj-kar'ra-|p) 
Zdm'mo  (dzum'-) 
Zijmpt  (tsumpt) 
Zuniga  (thun-yg'ga) 
Zunz  (tsttnts) 
Zdr-bi-ran'  (thiSr-) 
Zu-rt'a  (thd-) 
ZwSn'gle  ^zwing'gl),  or 
Zwing'li,  or  Zwlng'lj-us 


ABB  BEYIAT  IONS 


USED      IN 


WRITING    AND    PRINTING 


A Afternoon.  —  Answer Acre.  —  Adjec- 
tive. —  a,  or  aa.  Ana,  of  each  the  same 
quantity. 

A.   (Tn  commerce.)    Accepted.  —  a.,  or  @.  at  or  to. 

AAA.   {Amalgama.)    Amalgamation. 

A.  A.  P.  S.  .  American  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Science. 

A.  A.  S,  (Academic  AmericantB  Socius.)  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy. 

A.  A.  S.  S.  (Academic  Antiquarians  Societatis  Socius.) 
Member  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society. 

A.  B.   (Artium  Baccalaureus.)    Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Abbr Abbreviated. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions. 

Abl Ablative. 

Abp Archbishop. 

Abr Abridged. 

A.  B.  S,  ...  American  Bible  Society, 

A.  C.    {Ante  Christum.)     Before  Christ. 

A.  U Arch- Chancellor. 

Ace Accusative. 

Acct Account. 

A.  C.  S.  .  .  .  American  Colonization  Society. 

A.  D.   (Anno  Domini.)    In  the  Year  of  our  Lord. 

A.  D Archduke. 

Ad.,  or  Adv.    Adverb. 

Adj Adjective. 

Adjt Adjutant. 

Adjt.  Gen. .  .  Adjutant-General. 

Ad.  lib    (Ad  libitum.)    At  pleasure. 

Adm.,  or  Adml.    Admiral.  —  Admiralty. 

Adm.  Co.   .  .  Admiralty  Court. 

Admr Administrator. 

Admx Administratrix. 

Adv.  (Ad  valorem.)  At  the  value.  —  Advent. —  Advo- 
cate. 

^t.,  or  JE.   (tMtatis.)    Of  age,  aged. 

A.  &  F.  B.  S.     American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

A.  F.,  or  A.  fir.    Firkin  of  Ale. 

Af. Africa. 

Ag.   (Argentum.)     Silver. 

Agric Agriculture. 

Agt Agent. 

A.  H.   (Anno  Hegirm.)    In  the  Year  of  the  Hegira. 

A.  H.  M.  S.  .  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Al.,  or  Ala.  .  Alabama. 

AM Alderman. 

Alex Alexander. 

Alt Altitude. 

A.  M.   (Artium  Magister.)    Master  of  ATts. 

A.  M.   (Ante  Meridiem.)    Before  noon. 

A.  M.   (Anno  Mundi.)    In  the  Year  of  the  World. 

A.  M.  M.   (Amalgama.)    Amalgamation. 

Am.,  or  Amer.    American. 

Am Amos. 

Amb Ambassador. 

Amt Amount. 

An.   (Anno.)    In  the  Year. 

An.,  or  Ana.    Answer. 

Ana.   (Medicine.)    In  like  quantity. 

Anat Anatomy. 

Anc Anciently. 

Ang.  Sax.  .  .  Anglo-Saxon. 

Anon Anonymous. 

Ant.,  or  Antiq,   Antiquities.  _ 

A.  O.  S.  S.  (Americans  Orientalis  Societatis  Socius.) 
Member  of  the  American  Oriental  So- 
ciety. 

Ap,  Apr.,  or  Apl.     April. 

Ap Apostle. 

A.  P.  G.  ...  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Gresham  Col- 
lege. 

Apo Apogee. 

Apoc Apocalypse. 

A.R.   (Anna  Regina.)    aueen  Anne. 

A.  E.  (Anno  Regni.)    In  the  Year  of  the  Reign. 

Ar.,  orArab.    Arabic. 

Arch Architecture. 

Arith Aritlimetic. 

Ark Arkansas. 

Arm Armoric.  —  Armenian. 

Arr Arrived. 

Arrs Arrivals. 

A.  R.  S.  S.  (Antiquariorum  Regie  Societatis  Soaus.) 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 
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Art Article. 

As Arsenic. 

A.  S.  A.  S.    .  Member  of  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation. 

A.  S.,  or  A.  Sax.    Anglo-Saxon. 
I  A.  S.  S.  U.    .  American  Sunday  School  Union. 
!  Astrol Astrology. 

Astron.    .  .  .  Astronomy. 

A.  T Arch-Treasurer. 

A.  T.  S,  .  .  .  American    Tract    Society.  —  American 
Temperance  Society. 

Att.,  or  Atty.  Attorney. 

Atty.  Gen.  .  .  Attorney-General. 

Au.  (.5u7ies.)  French  Ells.  —  (Aumm.)    Gold. 

A.  U.  A. .  .  .  American  Unitarian  Association. 

A.  U.  C.   (Anno  Urbis  Conditm.)    In  the  Year  from  the 
Building  of  the  City  [Rome], 

Aug August. 

Aust Austria,  Austrian. 

Av Average. —  Avenue 

Avoir Avoirdupois. 


B. 

B.  (Basso.)   .  Bass,  in  Music. 
B.,  or  Bk.  .  .  Book.  —  b.    Born. 

B Boron. 

B.  A Bachelor  of  Arts. —  British  America. 

Ba Barium. 

Bal Balance. 

Bar Barrel.  —  Barleycorn. 

Bart.,  or  Bt.  .  Baronet. 

Bbl Barrel. 

B.  C Before  Christ. 

B.  C.  L.   ...  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.    ' 

B.  D Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Bd Bound. 

Bds Bound  in  boards. 

Belg Belgic. 

Benj Benjamin. 

Berks Berkshire. 

B.  P.,  or  B.  fir.    Firkin  of  Beer. 

Bi Bismuth. 

Bib Bible;  Biblical. 

Bk Bank.  — Book. 

B.  L.  (Baccalaureus  Legum.)    Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Bl Barrel. 

B.  M British  Museum. 

B.  M.  (Baccalaureus  Medicin(B.)    Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

Bot Botany. 

Bp Bishop. 

B.  R.    (Banco  Regis  or  Reginm.)    King's  or  Queen's 

Bench. 
Br.,  or  Bro.  .  Brother. 

Br Bromine. 

Bret Breton. 

Brig Brigade  ;  Brigadier. 

Brig.  Gen.  .  .  Brigadier-General. 
Brit.  .....  Britain,  British. 

Bu.,  or  Bush.  Bushel. 

Bucks Buckinghamshire. 

B.  V.  (Beata  Virgo.)    Blessed  Virgin. 
B.  V.  (Bene  Vale.)    Farewell. 


c. 

C Carbon. 

C.  (Centum.)  A  hundred.  —  Cent. —  Centime.  —  Con- 
gress. 

C,  or  Cap.  (Caput.)    Chapter. 

Ca Calcium. 

Cal. California. 

Cal.   (CalendcB.)     Calends. 

Cant Canticles. 

Cap Capital. —  Caps.    Capitals. 

Capt Captain. 

Car Carpentry.— Carat. 

C.  A.  S.  (Connecticuttensis  Academim  Socius.)  Fellow 
of  the  Connecticut  Academy. 

Cash Cashier. 

Cath Catholic.  —  Catherine. 

C.  B Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.  B.     ...      Cape  Breton. 

Cb Golumbium. 


C.  C Caius  College.  —  County  Commissioner. 

—  County  Court. 

C.  C.    (Compte  Courant.)    Account  Current. 

C.  C.  C.  ...  Corpus  Christi  College. 

C.  C.  P.  ...  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Cd Cadmium. 

C.  E Civil  Engineer.  —  Canada  East. 

Ce Cerium. 

Celt Celtic. 

Cent,  or  Ct.  (Centum.)    A  hundred. 

Cf.    (Confer.)  Compare. 

C.  H Court-House. 

Ch.,  or  C.  .  .  Church. 

Ch.  Ch.^  or  Ch.  C.    Christ  Church. 

Chal.,  or  Ch.  Chaldron. 

Chal Chaldee,  Chaldaic. 

Chanc.     .  .  .  Chancellor. 

Chap.,  or  Ch.  Chapter. 

Chas Charles. 

Chem Chemistry. 

Chron Chronicles.  —  Chronology. 

Cit Citizen.  —  Citation. 

C.  J Chief  Justice. 

CI Clerk.  —  Clergyman. —  Chlorine. 

Clfc Clerk. 

Co Cobalt.  —  Company.  —  County. 

Cochl.,  or  Coch.   (Cochleare.)     A  spoonful. 

Col Colonel.  —  Colossians. 

Col Colloquial. 

Coll College.  —  Collector. 

Com Commissioner.  —  Commodore,  —  Com- 
merce. —  Committee.  — Commentary. 

Comp Compare.  —  Comparative.  —  Compound. 

Com.  Ver.  .  .  Common  Version, 

Con.  (Contra.)    Against,  or  in  opposition. 

Conch Conchology. 

Con.  Cr.,  or  C.  C.    Contra  Credit. 
Cong-,  or  C.  .  Congress. 

Conj Conjunction. 

Conn,,  or  Ct.  Connecticut. 
Cons.,  or  Const.    Constable, 

Cop Coptic. 

Cor. Corinthians. 

Corn Cornish. 

Cor.  Sec.    .  .  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Cos Cosine. 

C.  P Common  Pleas. —  Court  of  Probate. 

C.  P.  S.   (Custos  Privati  Sigilli.)    Keeper  of  the  Privy 

Seal. 
C.  R.  (Custos  Rotulorum.)    Keeper  of  the  Rolls. 
C.  R.   (Carolu^  Rex.)    King  Charles. 

Cr Credit. —  Creditor.  —  Chromium, 

Crim.  Con.    .  Criminal  Conversation,  or  Adultery. 

C.  R. P.   (Calendarium  Rotulorum  Patentium.)  Calendar 

of  the  Patent  Rolls. 
Crystal.   .  .  .  Crystallography. 

C.  S.  (Custos  Sigilli.)    Keeper  of  the  Seal.  —  Court  of 
Sessions. 

Ct Connecticut.  —  Count. — Court. 

Ct Cent.  —  Cts.    Cents. 

Cu.   ( Cuprum.)    Copper. 

Cur Current,  or  This  month. 

C.  W Canada  West. 

Cwt.    (Cmtum  and  weight.)    Hundred-weight. 
Cyc. Cyclopffidia. 


D. 

D.,  or  d.   (Denarius.)    Penny,  or  Pence. 
D,,  or  d.  .  .  .  Day, —  Died. —Dime. 

D.    ......  Dutch. 

D.,  or  Deg.    .  Degree. 

Dan Daniel.  —  Danish. 

Dat Dative. 

D.  C District  of  Columbia.  —  (i?a  Capo.)  Again. 

D.  C.  L.  .  .  .  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

D.  D.   {Divinitatis  Doctor.)    Doctor  of  Divinity, 

Dea Deacon. 

Dec December.  —  Declination, 

Deg Degree,  or  Degrees. 

Del Delaware.  —  Delegate. 

Del.  (Delineavit.)    He  drew  it;  —  placed  on  a  copper- 
plate with  the  name  of  the  draftsman. 

Den Denmark. 

Dep.,  or  Dept.  Department. 
Dep. Deputy. 
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Dept Deponent. 

Deriv Derivative. 

Deut Deuteronomy. 

D.  F Defender    ol"   the  Faith.  — Dean    of  the 

Faculty. 
Dft.,  or  Deft.  Defendant. 
D.  G.   {Dei  Oratia.)     By  the  Grace  of  God. 

Di DIdymium. 

Diam Diameter. 

Diet Dictator.  —  Dictionary. 

Dim Diminutive. 

Dis.,  Disc,  or  Disct.    Discount. 

Diss Dissertation. 

Dist District. 

Dist.  Atty. .  .  District  Attorney. 

Div Divided.  —  Division. 

D.  M Doctor  of  Music. 

Do.  {Ditto.)  .  The  same  ;  as  aforesaid. 
Dols.,  or  $.    .  Dollars. 

Doz Dozen. 

D.  P Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Dpt Deponent. 

Dr Doctor.  — Debtor.  — Drain. 

D.  T.   {Doctor  Theologim.)    Doctor  of  Divinily. 

Dut Dutch. 

D.  V.   {Deo  VoUnie.)    God  willing. 

Dwt.   {Denarius  and  weight.)    Pennyweight. 


E. 

E Erbium.  —  East.— Earl.  —  Eagle. 

Ecc,  or  Eccles.    Ecclesiastical. 

Eccl Ecclesiastes.  —  Ecclesiastical. 

Eccl.  Hist. .  .  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Ecclus Eccleaiasticus. 

Ed Edition.  — Editor. 

Edm Edmund. 

Eds.   .....  Editors. 

Edw Edward. 

E.  B Errors  excepted.  —  English  Ells. 

E.  Fl Eils  Flemish. 

E.  Fr Ells  French. 

E.  G.,  e.  g..  {Exempli  Orati&.)    For  example. 

E.  I East  Indies,  or  East  India. 

E.  I.  C.    ...  East  India  Company. 

Elec Electricity. 

Eliz Elizabeth. 

E.  Lon.    .  .  .  East  Longitude. 

Emp Emperor.  —  Empress. 

Ency,,  or  Encyc.  Encyclopedia. 
E.  N.  E,  .  .  .  East-north-east. 

Eng England,  English. 

Ent Entomology. 

Env.  Ext.  .  .  Envoy  Extraordinary. 

Ep Epistle. 

Eph Ephesians.  —  Ephraim. 

E.  S Ells  Scotch. 

Esd Esdras. 

E.  S.  E.   ...  East-south-east. 
Esq.,  or  Esqr.  Esquire. 

Esth Esther. 

E.  T ,  English  Translation. 

Et  al.   {Et  alii.)    And  others. 

Et  al.   {Et  alibi.)     And  elsewhere. 

Etc.,  or  &c.   {Et  ccEtera.)    And  others  ;  and  so  forth. 

Et  seq.    {Et  sequeiitia.)     And  what  follows. 

Eth Ethiopic. 

Ex Example, —Exodus. 

Exc Excellency. —Exception. 

Exch Exchequer. 

Exod Exodus. 

Exon.   {Ezonia.)     Exeter. 

Exr Executor. 

Ez.,  or  Ezr.  .  Ezra. 
Ezek Ezekiel. 


F- 


F Fluorine. 

F.,  or  f.    .  .  .  Franc.  —  Florin.  —  Feminine. 

Fahr Fahrenheit. 

Far Farthing.  —  Farriery. 

F.  A.  S.  .  .  .  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

F.  D.   (Fidei  Defensor,  or  Defensatrix.)    Defender  of  the 

Faitli. 
F.  E.,  or  Fl.  E.    Flemish  Ells. 
Fe.   {Ferrum.)     Iron. 

Feb February. 

Fem Feminine. 

F.  E.  S.   ...  Fellow  of  the  Entomological  Society. 
F.  G.  S.   ...  Fellow  of  tlie  Geological  Society. 
F.  H.  S.   ...  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Fig Figure.  —  Figurative. 

Fin Finland. 

Finn Finnish. 

Fir Firkin. 

Fl.,  Flor.,  or  Fa.    Florida. 

Fl Flemish. 

Fl.,  or  fi.    .  .  Flourished.- Florin. 

Fl.  E.    ....  Flemish  Ell. 

F.  L.  S.   ...  Fellow  of  the  Linniean  Society. 

Fo.,  or  Fol.  .  Folio. 

For Foreign. 

Fort Fortification. 

Fr France. -French. —  Francis. 


F.  R.  A.  S.  .  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety. 

Fr.  E French  Ells. 

Fred Frederic. 

Freq Frequentative. 

F.  R.  G.  S.    .  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Fri Friday. 

F.  R.  S.  .  .  .  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Frs Friesic,  Frisian. 

F.  R.  S.  E.    .  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh. 

F.  R.  S.  L.    .  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

F.  S.  A.  .  .  .  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  — 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

F.  S.  A.  E.  .  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Edinburgh. 

Ft Foot,  or  Feet.  —  Fort. 

Fth Fatliom. 

Fur Furlong. 

Fut Future. 

F.  Z.  S.  ...  Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society. 


G. 


G Glucinum. 

Ga.,  or  Geo.  .  Georgia. 

Gael Gaelic. 

Gal Galatians.  —  Gallon. 

G.  B Great  Britain. 

G.  C.  B.  .  .  .  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 
G.  C.  H.  .  .  .  Grand  Cross  of  Planover. 

Gen General.  —  Genesis. —  Genitive 

Gent Gentleman. 

Gent.  Mag.    .  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Geo George. — Georgia, 

Geog Geography. 

Geol Geology. 

Geom Geometry. 

Ger German.  —  Germany. 

Goth.,  or  Go.   Gothic. 

Gov Governor. 

Gov.  Gen.  .  .  Governor-General. 

G.  R.   {Oeorgius  Rex.)    King  George. 

Gram Grammar. 

Gtt.   {Qutta,  OutteE.)    Drop,  drops. 
Guin Guinea,  guineas. 


H. 


H Hydrogen. 

H.,  h.,  or  hr.    Hour. 

Hab Habakkuk. 

Hag Haggai. 

Hants Hampshire. 

H.  B.  C.  .  .  .  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

H.  B.  M. .  .  .  His,  or  Her,  Britannic  Majesty. 

Hdkf.    ....  Handkerchief. 

H.  E.,  or  h.  e.   {Hoc,  or  hie,  est.)    That,  or  this,  ie. 

Heb Hebrews.  —  Hebrew. 

H.  E.  I.  C.     .  Honorable  East  India  Company. 

Her Heraldry. 

Herp Herpetology. 

Hf.  bd Half-bound. 

Hg.    {Hydrargi/rnm.)     Mercury. 

Hhd "Hogshead. 

H.  H.  S.  .  .  .  Fellow  of  the  Historical  Society. 

Hil Hilary. 

Hin Hindoo.  —  Hindostan. — Hindostanee. 

Hist History. 

H.  J.  S.   {Hicjacet  sepultiis.)    Here  lies  buried. 

H.  M His,  or  Her,  Majesty. 

H.  M.  P.   {Hoc  monumentum  posuit.)    Erected  this  mon- 
ument. 
H.  M,  S.  .  .  .  His,  or  Her,  Majesty's  Ship,  or  Service. 

Hon Honorable. 

Hon'd Honored. 

Hort Horticulture. 

Hos Hosea. 

H.  P Half-pay. 

H.  R House  of  Representatives. 

H.  R.  E.  .  .      Holy  Roman  Empire. 

H.  R.  H. .  .  .  His,  or  Her,  Royal  Highness. 

H.  R.  I.  H.  {Hie  resquiescit  in  pace.)  Here  rests  in  peace. 

H.  S.   {Hie  situs.)    Here  lies. 

Hum.,  or  Humb.    Humble. 

Hun Hungary,  Hungarian. 

Hund Hundred. 

Hyd Hydrostatics. 


I Iodine. 

I.,  or  Isl.    .  .  Island. 

la Indiana. 

lb.,  or  Ibid.   {Ibidem.)    In  the  same  place. 

Icel Iceland,  Icelandic. 

Ich Ichthyology. 

Id.   {Idem.)    .  The  same. 
I.  e.,  or  i.  e.  {Id  est.)    That  is. 

I,  H.  S.   {Jesus  Hominum  Salvator.)    Jesus  the  Saviour 
of  Men, 

HI Illinois. 

Imp Imperial.  —  Imperative. — Imperfect. 

In Inch,  inches. 


In.,  la.,  or  Ind.    Indiana. 
Inc.,  or  Incor.    Incorporated. 
Incog.   {Incognito.)     Upknown. 

Ind India.  —  Indian.  —  Indiana, 

Indie Indicative. 

Ind.  Ter.    .  .  Indian  Territory. 

Infin In.initive. 

In  lim.   {In  limine.)    At  the  outset. 
In  loc.   (In  loco.)    In  the  place. 

I.  N.  R.  I.    {Jesus  J^azarenus,  Rex  Judmorum.)    Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews. 

Inst Instant,  or  Of  the  present  month. 

Int Interest. 

Interj Interjection. 

In  trans.   (7ft  transitu,)    On  the  passage, 

lo Iowa. 

I.  O.  O.  F.    .  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Ipecac Ipecacuanha. 

Ir Ireland.  —  Irish. —  Iridium. 

Isa Isaiah. 

I.  T Indian  Territory. 

It Italy.  —  Italian. — Italic. 

Itin Itinerary. 


J. 


J Judge. 

J.  A Judge  Advocate. 

Ja.,  or  Jas.    .  James. 

Jac Jacob. 

Jam Jamaica. 

Jan January. 

J.  C.  D.   ...  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

J.  D.   {Jurum  Doctor.)    Doctor  of  Laws. 

Jer Jeremiah. 

J.  H.  S.   {Jesns  Hominum  Salvator.)    Jesus  the  Saviour 

of  Men. 

Jno John. 

Jo Joel. 

Jon Jonah. 

Jona Jonathan. 

Jps Joseph. 

Josh Joshua. 

Jour Journal. 

J.  P Justice  of  the  Peace. 

J.  Prob.    .  .  .  Judge  of  Probate. 

J.  R.   {Jacobus  Rex.)    King  James. 

Jr.,  or  Jun.    .  Junior. 

J.  U.  D.  {Juris  utriusquc  Doctor.)  Doctor  of  both  Laws  ; 

i.  e.  the  Canon  and  the  Civil  Law. 

Jud Judith. 

Judg Judges. 

Jul July.  —  Julius. 

Jul,  Per.  .  .  .  Julian  Period. 

Jun June. — Junius. 

Jus.  P Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Just.,  or  Jus.    Justice. 


K. 


K -.  ,  King. —  {Kalium.)    Potassium. 

K.  A Knight  ot  St.  Andrew,  in  Russia. 

K.  A.  N.  .  .  .  Knight  of  Alexander  Newski,  in  Russia. 

Kan Kansas. 

K.  B Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.  B King's  Bencli. 

K.  B.  A.  .  .  .  Knight  of  St.  Bento  d'Avia,  in  Portugal. 
K.  B.  E.  .  .  .  Knight  of  the  Black  Eagle,  in  Russia. 

K.  C King's  Council. 

K.  C Knight  of  the  Crescent,  in  Turkey. 

K.  C.  B.  ...  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 
K.  C.  H.  .  .  .  Knight  Commander  of  Hanover. 
K.  C.  S.    ...  Knight  of  Charles  TIL,  in  Spain. 

K.  E Knight  of  the  Elephant,  in  Denmark. 

Ken.,  or  Ky.    Kentucky. 

K.  F Knight  of  Ferdinand,  in  Spain. 

K.  F.  M.  .  .  .  Knight  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  Merit,  in 
Sicily. 

K.  G Knightof  the  Garter. 

K.  G.  C.  .  .  .  Knigiitof  the  Grand  Cross. 
K.  G.  C.  B.    .  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 
K.  G.  F.  .  .  .  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  Spain. 
K.  G.  H.  .  .  .  Knight  of  the  Guelph  of  Hanover. 
K.  G.  V.  .  .  .  Knight  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  Sweden. 

K.  H Knight  of  Hanover. 

Kil Kilderkin. 

Kingd Kingdom. 

K.J Knightof  St.  Joachim. 

K.  L Knight  of  Leopold  of  Austria. 

K.  L.  H.  .  .  .  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Km Kingdom. 

K.  M Knigiit  of  Malta. 

K.  M.  H.    .  .  Knight  of  Merit,  in  Holstein, 
K.  M.  J.  .  .  .  Knightof  Maximilian  Joseph,  in  Bavaria. 
K.  M.  T.        .  Knight  of  St.  Maria  Theresa,  in  Austria. 
K.  N.  S.  .  .  .  Knight  of  Royal  North  Star,  in  Sweden. 
Knt.,  Kt.,  or  K.     Knight. 

K.  P Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 

K.  R.  E.  .  .  ,  Knight  of  Red  Eagle,  in  Prussia. 

K.  S Knight  of  the  Sword,  in  Sweden. 

K.  S.  A.  .  .  .  Knightof  St.  Anne,  in  Russia. 
K.  S.  E.  ...  Knight  of  St.  Esprit,  in  France. 
K.  S.  F.  ...  Knight  of  St.  Ferorando  of  Spain. 
K.  S.  F.  N.    .  Knight  of  St.  Ferdinand,  in  Naples. 
K.  S.  G.  .  .  .  Knight  of  St.  George,  in  Russia. 
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K.  S.  H.  .  .  .  Knight  of  St.  Hubert,  in  Bavaria. 

K.  S.  J.    ...  Knight  of  St.  Januarius,  of  Naples. 

K.  S.  L.   ...  Knight  of  the  Sun  and  Lion,  in  Persia. 

K.  S.  M.  &  S.  G.  Knight  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

K.  S.  P.   ...  Knight  of  St.  Stanislaus,  in  Poland. 

K.  S.  S.  ...  Knight  of  the  Sword,  in  Sweden.  — 
Knight  of  Soutliern  Star  of  the  Brazils. 

K.  S.  W.     .  .  Knight  of  St.  Waldcmir,  in  Russia. 

K.T Knight  of  the  Thistle. 

Kt Knight. 

K.  T.  S.  .  .  .  Knight  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  in  Por- 
tugal. 

K.  W Knight  of  William,  in  the  Netherlands. 

K.  W.  E.    .  .  Knight  of  the  White  Eagle,  in  Poland. 

Ky Kentucky. 


L. 

L Lord. — Lady.  —  Latin.  —  Lithium. 

L.,  or  Lib.   {Liben-.)     Book. 

L.,  Lib.,  lb.,  or  lb-   (Libra.)    Pound  in  weiglir. 

L.,  I.,  or  £.   .  Pound  sterling. 

La Lanthanum. 

La.,  or  Lou.  .  Louisiana. 

Ladp Ladyship. 

Lam Lamentations. 

Lat Latitude.  —  Latin. 

Lb.,  or  ft.  .  .  Pound  in  weight. 

L.  C Lord  Chancellor.  —  Lower  Canada. 

L.  C,  or  1.  c.    (Loco  citato.)    In  the  place  cited. 
L.  C.  J.    ...  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

L.  D Lady  Day. 

Ld.,  or  L.  .  .  Lord. 
Lrfp.,  or  Lp.  .  Lordship. 

Lea League. 

Leg.,  or  Legis.    Legislature. 

Lev Leviticus. 

L.  I Long  Island. 

Li.  or  L.  .  .  .  Lithium. 

Lib Librarian. 

Lib.,  or  L.   (Liber.)    Book. 
Lieut.,  or  Lt.  Lieutenant. 
Lieut.  Col.     .  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Lieut.  Gen.   .  Lieutenant-General. 
Lieut.  Gov.   .  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Lit Literature.  —  Literary. 

Lit.,  or  lit.    .  Literally. 

Liv.,  or  liv.  .  Livre. 

LL.  B.   (Leg'um  Baccalaureus.)    Bachelor  of  Laws. 

LL.  D.    {Legum  Doctor.)     Doctor  of  Laws. 

Lon.,  or  Long.    Longitude. 

Lond London. 

Lou.,  or  La.  .  Louisiana. 
Low  L.  .  .  .  Low  Latin. 
L.  S.   (Locus  SigilH.)    Place  of  the  Seal. 

L.  S Left  side. 

L.  S.  D.,  or  1.  s.  d.    Pounds,  shillings,  pence. 

Lt Lieutenant. 

Lv Livres. 


M. 

M Marquis. — Masculine. —  Monsieur,  Sir, 

or  Mister.  —  Morning.  —  Month.  —  Min- 
ute.— Mile.  —  Married. 

M.  (Mille.)   .  A  thousand. 

M.   (Mei-cdies.)    Meridian,  Mid-day,  or  Noon. 

M.    (Manipulus.)     A  handful. 

M.,  Mon.,  or  Mond.     Monday. 

M.  A Master  of  Arts.  —  Military  Academy. 

Ma.,  or  Minn.  Minnesota. 

Mac,  or  Mace.     Maccabees. 

Mad.,  or  Madra.    Madam. 

Mag Magazine. 

Maj Major. 

Maj.  Gen.  .  .  Major-General. 

Mai Malachi. 

Man Manege,  or  Horsemanship. 

Mar March. 

March Marchioness. 

Marg.  Trans.   Marginal  Translation. 

Marq Marquis. 

Mas.,  or  Masc.    Masculine. 

Mass.,  or  Ms.  Massachusetts. 

Math Mathematics.  —  Mathematicians. 

Matt Matthew. 

M.  B.   (MediciniE  Baccalaureus.)     Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

M.  B.   (Musicm  Baccalaurms.)     Bachelor  of  Music. 

M.  C Member  of  Congress.  —  Master  Com- 
mandant. 

M.  D.   (Medidnm  Doctor.)     Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Md Maryland. 

Me Maine. 

M.  E Methodist  Episcopal. 

Meas Measure. 

Mech Mechanics. 

Med.  ...'..  Medicine. 

Mem.   (Memento.)    Remember. 

Mem Memorandum. 

Messrs.,  or  MM.   (Messieurs.)    Gentlemen  i  Sirs. 

Met Metaphysics. 

Meteor.     .  .  -  Meteorology. 

Meth Methodist. 

jlex Mexico,  or  Mexican. 


Mg Magnesium. 

M.  Goth.  .  .  .  Moeso-Gothic. 

M.  H.  S.  .  .  .  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.— Mem- 
ber of  the  Historical  Society. 

Mic Micah. 

Mich Michigan.  — Michaelmas. 

Mid Midshipman. 

Mil Military. 

Min^ Mineralogy. 

Min.,  or  min.  Minute,  minutes. 

Minn Minnesota. 

Min.  Plen.  .  .  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Miss.,  or  Mi.    Mississippi. 

Mile Mademoiselle. 

MM Messieurs;  Gentlemen. 

Mme Madame. 

M.  M.  S.  .  .  .  Moravian  Missionary  Society. 

M.  M.  S.  S.  (Massachusettensis  Mcdicinoi  Societatis  So- 
cius.)  Member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society. 

Mn Manganese. 

Mo Missouri.  —  Month.  —  Molybdenum. 

Mod Modern. 

Mon.,  or  Mond.    Monday. 

Mons Monsieur,  or  Sir. 

M.  P Member  of  Parliament.  —  Member  of  Po- 
lice. 

M.  P.  C.   ...  Member  of  Parliament  in  Canada. 

Mr Mister,  or  Master. 

M.  R.  A.  S.    .  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

M.  R.  C.  S.    .  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

M.  R.  I.    ...  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

M.  R.  I.  A.    .  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Mrs Mistress  (pron.  Missis). 

M.  R.  S.  L.    .  Member  ofthe  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

M.  S.    (MemoritB  Sacrum.)     Sacred  to  the  Memory. 

MS Manuscript. 

MSS Manuscripts. 

Mt Mount,  or  Mountain. 

Mus Music.  —  Museum. 

Mas.  D.    .  .  .  Doctor  of  Music. 

M.  W.  S.     .  .  Member  of  the  Wernerian  Society. 

Myth Mythology. 


N. 

N North.  —  Note.  —  Number. — Nail,  —  Ni- 
trogen. 

N.,  or  n.  .  .   .  Noun. — Name. 

N.  A North  America,  North  American. 

Na.    (Jsratrium.)     Sodium. 

Nail Nahum. 

Nat National. — Natural. 

Nath Nathaniel,  or  Nathanael. 

Naut Nautical. 

N.  B,   (JVota  bene.)    Mark  well ;  take  notice, 

N.  B New  Brunswick.  —  North  Britain. 

N.  C North  Carolina. — New  Church. 

N.  E New  England. —  North-east. 

Neb Nebraska. 

Neh Nehemjah. 

Nem.  con.  (JVemine  contradicentp.)  No  one  contradict- 
ing; unanimously. 

Nem.  diss.  (JVemine  disscntiejite.)  No  one  dissenting; 
unanimously. 

Neth Netherlands. 

Neut Neuter. 

N.  F Newfoundland. 

New  Test.,  or  N.  T.    New  Testament. 

N.  H New  Hampshire. 

N.  H.  H.  S.   .  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

Ni Nickel. 

N.  J New  Jersey. 

N.  Lat.,  or  N.  L.    North  Latitude. 

N.  M New  Mexico. 

N.  N.  E.  .  .  .  North-north-east. 

N.  N.  W.    .  .  North-north-west. 

No.    (JVumero.)    Number. 

No Norium. 

N.  O New  Orleans. 

Nom Nominative. 

Non  pros.    (JVon  prosequitur.)    He  does  not  prosecute. 

Norm Norman. 

Norm.  Fr.  .  .  Norman  French. 

Norw Norway  ;  Norwegian. 

Nos Numbers. 

Nov November. 

N.  P Notary  Public.  —  New  Providence. 

N.  P.  D.   ...  North  Polar  Distance. 

N.  S New  Style  (after  1752). 

N.  S Nova  Scotia. 

N.  T New  Testament. 

N.  u Name  unknown. 

Num.,  or  Numb.    Numbers. 

N.  V.  M.  .  .  .  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

N.  W North-west. 

N.  W.  T.    .  .  North-west  Territory. 

N.  Y New  York. 

N.  Y.  H.  S.   .  New  York  Historical  Society. 

N.  Zeal.   .  .  .  New  Zealand. 


o. 


O Ohio.  —  Oxygen. 

Ob.    (Obiit.)    He,  or  she,  died. 


Obad Obadiah. 

Obj Objection. —  Objective. 

Obs Observation.  —  Observatory.  —  Obsolete. 

Obt Obedient. 

Oct October. 

O.  F Odd  Fellows. 

Olym Olympiad. 

Old  Test.,  or  O.  T.     Old  Testament. 

Opt Optics. 

Or Oregon. 

Ord Ordinary. 

Ornitli.     .  .  .  Ornithology. 

O.  S Old  Style  (before  1752.) 

Os Osmium. 

O.  T Old  Testament. 

Oxon.    ( Oxonia.)     Oxford. 

Oz.,  or  oz.  .  .  Ounce,  or  ounces. 


P. 

P.,  or  p.  .  .  .  Page. — Participle. — Phosphorus. — Pole. 
—  Pint.  — Pipe. 

P.  (Pugillus.)  A  pugil ;  as  much  as  can  be  taken  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  two  forefingers. 

Pa.,  or  Penn.    Pennsylvania. 

P.  a.,  or  p.  a.    Participial  adjective. 

Pal Paleontology. 

Pari Parliament. 

Part.,  or  p.    .  Participle. 

Payt Payment. 

Pb.    (Plumbum.)     Lead. 

P.  C.   (Patres  Conscripti.)    Conscript  Fathers. 

P.  C Privy  Councillor. 

Pd Paid.  — Palladium. 

P.  E Protestant  Episcopal. 

Pe Pelopium. 

P.  E.  I. .     .  .  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

Penn Pennsylvania. 

Pent Pentacost. 

Per Persia ;  Persian. 

P.,  p.,  or  ^.   (Per.)    By  the. 

Per  an.    (Per  aiinum.)     By  the  Year. 

Per  cent.,  or  Per  ct.   (Per  centum.)    By  the  Hundred. 

Perf. Perfect. 

Peri Perigee. 

Persp Perspective. 

Pet Peter. 

Phar Pharmacy. 

Ph.  D.,  or  P.  D.  (PhilosophuB  Doctor.)  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

Phil Philip.  —  Philippians.  —  Pliilosophy.  — 

Philosopher.  —  Philosophical. 

Phila Philadelphia. 

Philem.    .  .  .  Philemon. 

Philom.   (PhUomatltes.)     Lover  of  Learning. 

Philomath.  (Philomatkematicus.)  A  Lover  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Phren Phrenology. 

P.  H.  S.    .  .  .  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

Phys Physics. — Physiology. 

Pinx.,  or  pxt.   (Pinxit.)  He,  or  she,  painted  it. 

Pk Peck. 

PI Place.  —  Plate. 

PI.,  or  Plur.  .  Plural. 

Plff. Plaintiff. 

Plup.,  or  Plupf.    Pluperfect. 

P.  M.    (Post  Meridiem.)    Afternoon. 

P.  M Postmaster.  —  Passed  Midshipman. 

P.  M.  G.  .  .  .  Postmaster-General.  —  Professor  of  Mu- 
sic in  Gresham  College. 

P.  O Post-Otfice. 

Pop Population. 

Port Portugal ;  Portuguese. 

Pos Possessive. 

Pot Pottle. 

Pp Past  participle. 

Pp.,  or  pp.  .  .  Participles.  —  Pages. 

P.  P,  C.    (Pour  prendre  congd.)     To  take  leave. 

P.  R Porto  Rico. 

Pr Preposition.  —  (Per.)   By,  or  by  the. 

P.  R.  A.   ...  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Prep.,  or  Pr.  .  Preposition. 

Pres Present. —President. 

Pret Preterite. 

Priv Privative. 

Prob Problem. 

Prof. Professor. 

Pron.,  or  pr.  .  Pronounced.  —  Pronoun. 

Pron.  a.   .  .  .  Pronominal  adjective. 

Prop Proposition. 

Pros Prosody. 

Prot Protestant. 

Pro  tern.   (Pro  tempore.)    For  the  time. 

Prov Proverbs. — Provost.  —  Province. 

Pros.    (Proximo.)     Next,  or  Ofthe  next  Month. 

P.  R.  S.    ...  President  ofthe  Royal  Society. 

Prus Prussia  ;  Prussian. 

P.  S Privy  Seal.  — (Po5t  ScriptiiTTi.)  Postscript. 

Ps Psalrn,  or  Psalms. 

Pt. Platinum. — Part.  —  Payment. 

P.  t Post-town. 

P.  Th.  G.    .  .  ProfessorofTheology  in  Gresham  College. 

Pub Published.  — Publisher. 

Pub.  Doc.    .  .  Public  Document. 

Pun Puncheon. 

P.  V Post  village. 

Pwt Pennyweight. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  WRITING  AND  PRINTING. 


Q. 


Q..,  or  Q.U.  .  .  Cluestion.  —  dueen. 

Q.,,  or  q.   (Qwarfrayis.)   Farthing. 

Q,.  B dueen's  Bench. 

Q..  C Queen's  Council. 

CI.  D.,  or  q.  d.   (  QuAsi  dicat.)    As  if  he  should  say. 

a.  E.   (Quod  est.)     Which  is. 

Q..  E.  1).  ( Quod  erat  demonstrandum.)  Which  was  to 
be  demonstrated. 

Q»  E.  F.  (Q,uod  erat  faciendum.)  Which  was  to  be 
done. 

Q..  E.  I.  (Quod  erat  i^venieiidum.)  Which  was  to  be 
discovered. 

Q,.  L.,  or  q.  1.   (Quantum  Ubet.)  As  much  as  you  please. 

Cim.   (^Quomodo.)    By  what  means. 

Q..  P.,  or  q.  pi.  (Quantum  placet.)  As  much  as  you 
please. 

dr.,  or  qrs.    .  Cluarter,  or  duarters.  —  Farthings. 

d.  S duarCer  Section. 

d.  S.,  or  q.  s.  (^Quantum  suffidt.)  A  sufficient  quan- 
tity. 

dt.,  or  qt.  .  .  duart.  —  duantity. 

du.,  dy.,  or  q.   (Quffire.)    duery. 

dues duestion. 

d-  v.,  or  q.  V.   (Quod vide.)    Which  see. 

d.  v.,  orq.  V.  iQuantumvis.)    As  much  as  you  please. 


R. 

K. Rhodium.  —  (Rex.)       King.  —  (Regina.) 

dueen.  —  (Recipe.)     Take. 
R.,  or  r.    ...  Rood.  —  Rod. —  Rises.  —  River. 
R.  A Royal  Academy.  —  Royal  Academician. 

—  Royal    Artillery.  — Royal    Arch.  — 

Rear  Admiral.  —  Russian  America. — 

Right  Ascension. 
Rad.   ...      .  Radical. 

R.  E Royal  Engineers. 

Rec Recipe, 

Reed Received. 

Recpt Receipt. 

Rec.  Sec. .  .  .  Recording  Secretary. 

Rect Rector. 

Ref. Reformed.  —  Reformer.  —  Reference. 

Ref.  Ch.  .  .  .  Reformed  Church. 
Reg.  Prof.  .  .  Regius  Professor. 
Regr.,  or  Reg.  Register.  —  Registrar. 

Regt Regiment. 

Rel.  Pron.  .  ,  Relative  Pronoun. 

Rem Remark,  Remarks. 

Rep Representative. — Reporter. 

Rep.,  or  Repub.    Republic. 

Rev Reverend.  —  Revelation.  —  Review. 

Rhet Rhetoric. 

R.  I Rhode  Island. 

Richd Richard. 

R.  I.  H.  S.  .  -  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

R.  M Royal  Marines. 

R.  M.  S.  ...  Royal  Mail  Steamer. 

R.N Royal  Navy. 

R.  N.  O.  (Riddare  of  JSTordstjume.)  Knight  of  the  Order 

of  the  Polar  Star. 
Ro.   (Recto.)    Right-hand  Page. 

Robt Robert. 

Rom Romans. 

Rom.  Cath.    .  Roman  Catholic. 

R.  R Railroad. 

R.  S Right  Side. 

R.  S.  S.   (RegitB  Societatis  Socius.)    Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Society. 
R.  S.  V.  P.   (RepoTidez,  sHl  vous  plait.)    Answer,  if  you 

please, 
Rt.  Hon.  .  .  .  Right  Honorable. 
Rt.  Rev,    .  .  .  Right  Reverend. 
Rt.  Wpful. .  .  Right  Worsliipful, 

Ru Rutherium. 

Rus Russia ;  Russian. 

R.  W Right  Worthy. 


S. 

S South. —Shilling. —  Second. —  Sign.— 

Sets.  —  Sunday.  —  Sulphur.  —  Scribe. 

S.,  or  St.  .  .  .  Saint. 

S.  A South  America. 

S.  A.,  or  3.  a.   (Secundum  Artem.)    According  to  Art. 

Sam Samuel. — Samaritan. 

Sans.,  or  Sansc.    Sanscrit. 

S.  A.  S.  (SocietatisAntiquariorumSocius.)  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Sat Saturday. 

Sax Saxon. — Saxony. 

Sb.  (Stibium.)  Antimony. 

S.  C South  Carolina. 

S.  O.   (Senates  Consultum.)    A  Decree  of  the  Senate. 

Sc,  or  Sculp.   (Sculpsit.)    He,  or  she,  engraved  it. 

S.  caps.    .  .  .  Small  capitals. 

Sch.,  or  Schr.  Schooner.  —  (Scholium.)    A  note. 

Scil.,  or  Sc.   (Scilicet.)    To  wit. 

S.  C.  L.    ...  Student  of  the  Civil  Law. 

Sclav Sclavonic. 

Scot Scotland,  Scotch,  or  Scottish. 


Fellow  of  the 


Scr. Scruple. 

Sculp Sculpture. 

Sculp.  (Sculpsit.)    He,  or  she,  engraved  it. 

S.  E South-east. 

Se Selenium. 

Sec Secretary.  —  Section.  —  Second, 

Sec.  Leg.    .  .  Secretary  of  Legation. 

Sect., Section. 

Sen Senior.  —Senate.  —  Senator. 

Sep.,  or  Sept.   September. 

Sept Septuagint. 

Serg.,  or  Serj.    Sergeant,  or  Serjeant. 

Servt Servant. 

Sh.,  or  S.    .  .  Shilling. 

Shak Shakespeare. 

S.  H.  S.     (Societatis   MstoHce    Sodus.) 

Historical  Society. 

Si Silicium. 

Sing.  .....  Singular. 

S.  J.  C.    ...  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

Sid Sailed. 

S.  Lat.,  or  S.  L.    South  Latitude. 

Slav Slavonic. 

S.  L Solicitor  at  Law. 

S.  N.   (Secundum  J^aturam.)    According  to  Nature. 
Sn.    (Stannum.)     Tin. 

Sol Solomon.  —  Solution. 

S.  ofSol. .  .  .  Song  of  Solomon. 
Sol.  Gen. .  .  .  Solicitor-General. 

Sp Spain;  Spanish. 

S.  P.   (Sine  prole.)     Without  issue. 

S.  P.  A.  S.    (Societatis  Philosophic^  Am.erican<B  Sodus.) 

Member  of  the  American  Philosophical 

Society. 
S.  P.  G.    ...  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
S.  P.  d.  R.    (Senatus  Populusque  Romanus.)     The  Sen- 
ate and  the  Roman  People. 
Sq.,  or  Sqr.   .  Square. 

Sq.  ft Square  feet. 

Sq.  in Square  inches. 

Sq.  m.   .      .  .  Square  mile. 

Sq.  r Square  roods. 

Sq.  yd Square  yards. 

Sr Sir.  —  Strontium. 

S.R.I.     (Sacrum   Romanum  Imperium.)     Holy   Roman 

Empire. 
S.  R.  S.   (Societatis  Regim  Sodus.)     Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Society. 
SS.,  or  S.    (Semis.)     Half. 
SS.,  or  SS.   (Scilicet.)    To  wit ;  namely. 
S.  S Saint  Simplicius  ;  —  the   mark    on    the 

collar  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

■ —  Sunday  School. 
S.  S.  E.    ...  South-south-east. 
S.  S.  W.  .  .  .  South-south-west. 

St Saint. —  Street.— Stone. —Strait. 

S.  T.  D.  (Sacrm  TheologitB  Doctor.)  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Ster.,  or  Stg.    Sterling. 

S.  T.  P.     (Sacrm   Theologim  Professor.)     Professor,  or 

Doctor,  of  Divinity. 

Subj Subjunctive. 

Subst Substantive. 

Su.  Goth.    .  .  Suio-Gothic,  or  Norse. 

Sun.,  or  Sund.     Sunday. 

Sup.,  or  Supp.     Supplement. 

Sup.,  or  Super.    Superior. —  Superfine. 

Sup.,  or  Superl.     Superlative. 

Supt Superintendent. 

Surg Surgeon.  —  Surgery. 

Surg.  Gen.  .  .  Surgeon-General. 
Surv.  .....  Surveyor. 

Surv.  Gen.  .  .  Surveyor-General. 

S.  W South-west. 

Sw Sweden  ;  Swedish. 

Switz Switzerland. 

Syn.   .  .  .  •  .  Synonyme.  ' 

Syr Syria;  Syriac. 


T. 

T.J  or  t.   ...  Town,  07*  Township. 

Ta Tantalum. 

Tb Terbium. 

T.  E Topograpliical  Engineers, 

Te Tellurium. 

Tenn Tennessee. 

Term Termination. 

Tex Texas. 

Text.  Rec.  (Textus  Receptus.)    Received  Text. 

Th Thorium. 

Theo Theodore. 

Theol Theology. 

Theoph.  .  .  .  Theophilus. 

Theor Theorem. 

Thess Thessalonians. 

Thos Thomas. 

Thurs Thursday. 

Ti Titanium. 

Tier Tierce. 

Tim Timothy. 

Tit Titus. 

T.  O Turn  over. 

Tr. Translator.  —  Translation. — Treasurer. 

—  Trustee. 

Trans Translation;  Translator;  Translated. 

Trm Trinity. 


Tues.,  or  Tu.   Tuesday. 

Turk Turkey;  Turkish. 

Typ Typographer. 


u. 

IT. Uranium. 

U.  C Upper  Canada. 

U.  E.  I.  C.  .  .  United  East  India  Company. 

U.  J.  C.  (Vtriusque  Juris  Doctor.)  Doctor  of  both  Laws, 

U.  K United  Kingdom. 

Ult.  (Ultimo.)    Last,  or  Of  the  last  Month. 

Uhiv University. 

U.S.,  or  U.S.   (Ut,  or  uti,  supra.)    As  above. 

U.  S United  States. 

U.  S.  A.  .  .  .  United  States  Army.  — United  States  of 
America. 

U.  S.  M.  .  .  .  United  States  Mail.  — United  States  Ma- 
rine. 

U.  S.  N.  ...  United  States  Navy. 

U.  S.  S.    ...  United  States  Ship. 

U.  T Utah  Territory. 


y. 

V Vanadium.  —  Verb. 

v.,  Vi.,  or  Vid.  (Fide.)  See. 
v.,  or  vs.  ( Versus.)  Against. 
v.,  or  Ver.    .  Verse. 

Va Virginia. 

V.  A.,  or  V.  a.  Verb  Active. 

V.  C Vice-Chan  eel  lor. 

V.  D.  M.  (FerH  Dei  Minister.)  Minister  of  God's  Word. 

Ven Venerable. 

V.  G.,  or  v.  g.  (Verhi  gratid..)    For  example. 

Vis.,  orV..  .  Viscount. 

Viz.  (Videlicet.)    To  wit ;  namely. 

V.  N.,  or  v.  n.  Verb  Neuter. 

Vo.  (Ferso.)    Left-hand  Page. 

Vol Volume. —  Vols.    Volumes. 

V.  P.,  or  Vice-Pres.    Vice-President. 
V.  R.  (Fictoria  Re^rina.)    dueen  Victoria. 
Vs.,  or  V.  (Fersus.)    Against. 
V.  t.,  or  V.  tr.  Verb  transitive. 

Vt Vermont. 

Vul Vulgate. 

Vulg.  .....  Vulgar  j  vulgarly. 


w. 


W Welsh. —West-  — (?roZ^am.)  Tungsten. 

W.,  or  Wed.    Wednesday. 
W.,  or  Wk.  .  Week. 

Whf. Wharf. 

W.  I West  India  ;  West  Indies. 

Wis.,  or  Wise.     Wisconsin. 
W.  Lon.  .  .  .  West  Longitude. 

Wm William. 

W.  M.  S.    .  .  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
W.  N.  W.  .  .  West-north-west. 

Wp Worship. 

Wpful Worshipful. 

W.  S Writer  to  the  Signet. 

W.  S.  W,  .  .  West-south-west. 

W.  T Washington  Territory. 

Wt Weight. 


X. 


Xmas.,  or  Xm.    Christmas. 
Xn.,  or.  Xtian.  Christian. 
Xnty.,  or  Xty.  Christianity. 
Xper.,  or  Xr.    Christopher. 
Xt Christ. 


Y. 

Y Yttrium. 

Y.,  or  Yr.  .  .  Year. 

Y.  B.,  oi-Yr.  B.    Year-Book. 

Yd Yard.— Yds.    Yards. 

Ye The. 

Ym Them. 

Yn Then. 

Yr Your. 

Yrs Yours. 

Ys This. 

Yt. That. 


z. 

Z.,  or  Zr.   .  .  Zirconium. 

Zech Zechariah. 

Zeph Zephaniah. 

Zn Zinc. 

Zobl Zoology. 


SIGNS 

USED    IN   WRITING   AND   PRINTING. 


ASTRONOMICAL. 


THE  LARGER  PLANETS,  &c. 


0,01-©  The  Sun.  O 

5  Mercury.  $■ 

?  Venus.  % 

0.®.  <w-S  The  Earth.  h 

9  New  Moon.  ^,  or  ^ 

(%  Moon  in  its  first  quarter.  *^ 

O,  <"■  ©  Full  JMoon.  5|< 


®  Ceres. 

©  Pallas. 

®  Juno. 

®  Vesta. 

(D  Astrjea. 

®  Hebe. 

©  Iris. 

©  Flora. 

©  Metis. 

®  Hygeia. 

©  Parthenope. 

@  Victoria,  or  Clio. 

©  Kgeria. 

@  Irene. 

©  Eunomia. 

®  Psyche. 

©  Thetis. 

®  Melpomene. 

®  Fortuna. 


THE  ASTEROIDS. 

@  Massilia. 

@  Lutetia. 

@  Calliope. 

@  Thalia. 

@  Themis. 

®  Phocaia. 

©  Proserpina. 

®  Euterpe. 

®  Bellona. 

@  Araphitrite. 

®  Urania. 

©  Euphrosyne. 

©  Pomona. 

©  Polyhymnia. 

@  Circe. 

©  Leucotllea. 

®  Atalanta. 

©  Fides. 

@  Leda. 


Moon  in  its  last  quarter. 

Mars. 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

Uranus. 

Neptune. 

A  fixed  Star. 


©  Lffititia. 

®  Harmonia. 

®  Daphne. 

®  Isis. 

®  Ariadne. 

@  Nysa. 

©  Eugenia. 

®  Hestia. 

©  Aglaia. 

®  Doris. 

®  Pales. 

®  Virginia. 

@  Nemausa. 

©  Europa. 

©  Calypso. 

©  Alexandra. 

©  Pandora. 

®*  Melete. 

@  Mnemosyne. 


jB®-  Many  of  the  asteroids  were  formerly  designated  by  emblematic  signs, 
similar  to  those  which  are  used  for  the  larger  planets.  The  mode  of  repre- 
senting them  by  a  circle  enclosing  the  number  indicating  the  order  of  their 
discovery,  is  tile  one  generally  adopted  at  the  present  day.  The  first  four 
asteroids,  however,  are  still  occasionally  designated  by  the  following  char- 
acters ;  — 


? )  or  f^     Ceres. 
O .  or   ^     Pallas. 


THE    ZODIAC. 


Spring 
signs. 

Summer 
signs. 


'  <ip  ArieSf  the  Ram. 
J  y    TauruBj  the  Bull. 

-  n  Oeminij  the  Twins. 

-  O  Cancer,  the  Crab, 
c  fl  Leo,  the  Lion. 

.,  lip    VirgOf  the  Virgin. 


Autumn 
signs. 

Winter 
signs. 


\,  or  t    Juno. 
\,  or  ^   Vesta. 


lAbra,  the  Balance. 
J  ITl   Scorpio,  the  Scorpion. 
.  t    Sagittarius,  the  Archer. 
'  iTP  Capricomus,  the  Goat. 

Aquarius,  the  Waterman. 

Pisces,  the  Fishes. 


ASPECTS,   NODES,  &o. 


(3  Conjunction,  i.  e.  in  the  same  degree. 

g  Opposition,  180  degrees. 

:![:  Sextile,  60  degrees. 

D  Guartile,  90  degrees. 


A    Trine,  190  degrees. 

Q    Dragon's  Head,  or  Ascending  Node. 

[3    Dragon's  Tail,  or  Descending  Node. 


BOTANICAL. 


An  asterisk  prefixed  to  a  name  indicates  that  there  is  a  good  description  at  the 

reference  given  to  tlie  work. 
A  dagger,  in  such  cases,  implies  some  doubt  or  uncertainty. 
An  exclamation  poii^t  denotes  that  an  authentic  specimen  has  been  seen,  from 

the  author  named. 
A  mark  of  interrogation  indicates  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  genus,  species, 

Sec,  according  as  it  is  placed  after  the  name  of  the  one  or  the  other. 


O,  Oi      o'"  ®  Annual. 

cf»O0)  0^©  Biennial. 

1/,      or  ^  Perennial 

hi     ^'"3  Shrub 

6 


Hermaphrodite. 
Male. 


9        Female. 
J  —  9     Moncecious,  or  the   male   and 

female  onone  plant. 
5  :  o     Dicecious,  or  the  male  and  fe- 
male on  different  plants. 
00,  or  CO  Indefinite  In  number. 


CHEMICAL. 


In  organic  chemistry,  a  line  drawn  over  one  of  the  letters  representing  the  ele- 
mentary bodies,  denotes  the  substance  to  be  an  acid  5  thus  M  represents 
malic  acid. 

A  cross  drawn  over  a  letter  denotes  the  substance  represented  by  the  letter  to 
be  an  alkaloid  j  thus  Q,u  represents  quinine. 

Dots  over  a  letter  denote  oxygen,  the  number  of  dots  indicating  the  number  of 
equivalents  ;  thus  S  denotes  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  three  equivalents 
of  oxygen,  forming  sulphuric  acid. 

Commas  are  sometimes  nsed  to  denote  sulphur,  the  number  of  commas  indi- 
cating the  number  of  equivalents  j  thus,  Fe  denotes  one  equivalent  of  iron 
and  two  equivalents  of  sulphur,  forming  bisulphide  of  iron. 

J9®|=-  In  chemical  formulte,  every  elementary  substance  is  represented  by 
an  abbreviation,  or  symbol,  consisting  of  the  first  letter  or  letters  of  its  Latin 
name:  as,  O  for  oxygen,  H  for  hydrogen,  Fe  for  iron  (L.ferrum).  These 
symbols  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  table  of  "  Abbreviations  used  in 
Writing  and  Printing."  When  used  singly,  these  symbols  always  repre- 
sent one  equivalent  of  the  body  which  they  indicate.  A  compound  body, 
composed  of  single  equivalents,  is  represented  by  writing  the  two  symbols 
side  by  side ;  thus,  HO  indicates  one  equivalent  of  water.  If  more  tlian 
one  equivalent  of  a  body  has  to  be  expressed,  it  is  signified  either  by  prefix- 
ing the  number,  as  2  H,  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  or,  as  is  more  usual, 
by  writing  a  small  figure  to  the  right  of  the  letter  below  the  line,  as  H^ : 
HOo  would  indicate  peroxide  of  hydrogen  ;  CO^,  carbonic  acid.  Secondary 
compounds,  such  as  salts,  are  expressed  in  an  analogous  way,  the  base  be- 
ing always  placed  first,  CaO  +  COa  representing  one  equivalent  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  Frequently  a  comma  is  placed  between  the  two  compounds 
instead  of  the  algebraic  sign  -{-.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  more 
than  one  equivalent  of  a  compound,  the  whole  formula  of  that  compound  is 
included  within  parentheses,  and  preceded  by  the  iudtcating  number.  Thus, 
three  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  lime  would  be  written  3  (Ca  O,  CO^). 
The  figure  prefixed  multiplies  nothing  beyond  the  symbols  included  within 
the  parentheses.  Frequently  the  employment  of  parenthesea  is  neglected, 
and  then  the  figures  multiply  all  the  symbols  included  between  them  and 
the  next  comma  or  sign  of  addition. 
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SIGNS  USED  IN  WRITING  AND   PRINTING. 


COMMERCIAL. 

A  1,  The  designation  of  a  first-class  vessel,  the  letter  denoting  the  character  of  the 
hull  for  build  and  sea-worthiness,  and  the  figure  that  she  is  well  found  in 
rigging,  gear,  &c. 

(Latin  libra.)  A  pound  sterling. 

(Latin  libra.)   A  pound  weight. 

Dollars. 

;j®-  Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  origin  of  this  mark. 
One  is,  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  scroll  and  pillars  on  Spanish  coins ; 
another,  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  figure  8,  denoting  a  "piece  of 
eight  "  (eight  reals),  a  Spanish  coin  of  the  value  of  a  dollar. 

Shillings  ;  as  J^  =  4s.  6d. 

At  or  to  ;  as.  Wood  IS)  $4  per  cord ;  Oats  47  (3)  48  c.  per  bushei. 

Per ;  as.  Rice  4c.  ^  lb. 

Per  cent. ;  as.  Commission  at  2)^  %  =  3.38. 

Account ;  as,  S.  Brown  in  %  with  L.  A.  Roberts. 


£ 
ft 


/ 
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GEAMMATICAL. 


MARKS  OR  POINTS   USED   IN  "WRITING  AND   PRINTING. 


)     Comma. 

;     Semicolon. 

:    Colon. 

•    Period. 

?    Interrogation. 

!     Exclamation. 
(  )  Parenthesis. 
—  Dash. 

'     Apostrophe. 
Hyphen. 


[] 


Cluotation. 

Brackets,  or  Crotchets. 

Index. 

Caret. 

Brace. 

Ellipsis. 

Acute  Accent. 
Grave  Accent. 
Circumflex  Accent. 


The  Long,  or  Macron. 

The  Short,  or  Breve. 

Diaeresis. 

Cedilla. 

Asterisk. 

Dagger,  or  Obelisk. 

Double  Dagger. 

Section. 

Parallels. 

Paragraph. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


ARABIC  NOTATION. 


0.  Naught,  er  zero. 

11.  Eleven. 

40.  Forty. 

ir 

1.  One. 

12.  Twelve. 

50.  Fifty. 

■Zl 

2.  Two. 

13.  Thirteen. 

60.  Sixty. 

TT 

3.  Three. 

14.  Fourteen. 

70.  Seventy. 

4.  Four. 

15.  Fifteen. 

80.  Eighty. 

5.  Five. 

16.  Sixteen. 

90.  Ninety. 

6.  Six. 

17.  Seventeen, 

100.  One  hundred. 

7.  Seven. 

18.  Eighteen. 

200.  Two  hundred. 

z 

8.  Eight. 

19.  Nineteen. 

500.  Five  hundred. 

9.  Nine. 

20.  Twenty. 

1000.  One  thousand. 

10.  Ten. 

30.  Thirty. 

2000.  Two  thousand. 

A 

ROMAN  NOTATION. 


I.  One. 

XIV 

Fourteen. 

LXXX. 

Eighty. 

II.  Two. 

XV 

Fifteen. 

XC. 

Ninety. 

III.  Three. 

XVI 

Sixteen. 

C. 

One  hundred. 

IV.  Four. 

XVII. 

Seventeen. 

CO. 

Two  hundred. 

V.  Five. 

XVIII. 

Eighteen. 

ceo. 

Three  hundred. 

VI.  Six. 

XIX. 

Nineteen. 

ccoc. 

Four  hundred. 

VII.  Seven. 

XX. 

Twenty. 

D. 

Five  hundred. 

VIII.  Eight. 

XXI. 

Twenty-one. 

DC 

Six  hundred. 

IX.  Nine. 

XXX. 

Thirty. 

DCC. 

Seven  hundred. 

X.  Ten. 

XL. 

Forty. 

DCCC 

Eight  hundred. 

XL  Eleven. 

L. 

Fifty. 

DCCCC. 

Nine  hundred. 

XII.<rwelve. 

LX. 

Sixty. 

M. 

One  thousand. 

XIII.  Thirteen. 

LXX. 

Seventy. 

MM. 

Two  thousand. 

J-    ylus^m  more^  denotes  that  the  quantity  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  added; 
as,  a-{-b  -J  34-4. 

minus,  or  Zess,  denotes  that  the  quantity  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted ;  as,  a —  6  ;  3  —  2. 

V     ivtOj  denotes,  when  placed  between  two  quantities,  that  they  are  to  be  multi- 
plied together :  as,  a  X  & ;  3  X  6. 

je@=  Multiplication  may  also  be  indicated  by  placing  a  point  between  the 


factors;  as,  u,.h',  2.4.8.  When  the  quantities  to  be  multiplied  to- 
gether are  represented  by  letters,  the  sign  may  be  altogether  omitted  ;  as, 
abc ;  X1J, 

-=-,  or  :  divided  by,  denotes,  when  placed  between  two  quantities,  that  the  one  on  the 
left  is  to  be  divided  by  the  one  on  the  right ;  as,  a  -j-  6  ;  8  h-  4  j  a:b. 

jC®^  Division  is  also  indicated  by  making  the  dividend  the  numerator 
and  the  divisor  the  denominator  of  a  fraction,  —  the  quantities  taking  the 
place  of  the  dots  ;  as,  ^ ;  8 .    n  is  also  indicated  thus,  a  \  b. 

^    plusj  or  minus  ;  as,  a  i  &  ;  ^a?  ^  dz  a. 

r^  denotes  the  difference  between  two  quantities,  without  implying  which  is  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  other ;  as,  a»jb. 

—  '.  denotes  the  difference  or  excess. 

OC    denotes  that  one  quantity  varies  as  another;  as,  a  CC  4-,  a  varies  as-^-. 
^    radical  sign,  denotes,  when  no  number  is  written  over  the  sign,  that  the  square 
root  is  to  be  taken ;  as,  ^a  ;  ^9. 

fl®="  The  degree  of  the  root  is  indicated  by  a  number  written  over  the 
sign  v')  which  is  called  the  index  of  the  rooti  as,  i^/o,  the  cube  or  tliird 
root  of  0,  &c.  The  symbol  v  is  a  modification  of  the  letter  r,  which  stood 
for  radix,  or  root.  The  root  of  a  quantity  is  also  indicated  by  a  fractional 
exponent ;  as,  ah,  the  square  root  of  a ;  ah,  the  fourth  root  of  a,  &c. 

vinculum,  \ 

r  T    (   )  I  indicate  that  the  quantities  enclosed,  or  separated  from  other 

L  J)   j      ,  brackets,  ^  ' 

f   3  >         quantities,  by  them,  are  to  be    considered  together,  or  as 

I  "    ,  'j  one  quantity  ;  as,  (a +&)  a;;  z — 2/ X  &  ;  jLjk- 

S      denotes  that  the  sum  is  to  be  taken. 

J8@=-  The  symbol  2  is  used  in  algebra  to  denote  that  the  sum  of  several 
quantities  of  the  same  nature  as  that  to  which  the  symbol  is  prefixed  is 
to  be  taken  ;  but  in  the  Calculus  it  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  sum, 
of  the  finite  differences  of  a  function. 

f,Ff  (j),  functional  symbols.  A  functional  symbol  denotes  that  two  or  more  quan- 
tities vary  together  in  accordance  with  some  mathematical  law ;  as,  y  =f{x), 
denoting  that  i/  is  a  function  of  x,  or  that  there  is  a  general  relation  of 
dependency  of  value  between  y  and  x. 

jKg==  The  symbols  used  to  denote  functions  are  generally  the  letter/, 
with  accents  if  necessary,  F,  and  0,  i//,  tt,  &;c. 

=    sign  of  equality,  denotes  that  the  two  quantities  between  which  it  is  placed  are 

equal ;  as,  a+&^a: — y  ;  8-(~4  =  5-|-7. 
];>    sign  of  inequality,  denotes  that  the  quantity  placed  at  the  opening  is  greater 
than   the  one  at  the  vertex,  and  is  read  greater  than ;   as,  a  >  &,  i.  e. 
a  greater  than  b. 
^    sign  of  inequality,  denotes  that  the  quantity  at  the  vertex  is  less  than  the  one  at 
the  opening,  and  is  read  less  than  j  as,  &  <  a,  i.  e.  b  less  than  a, 
greater  than  ;  as,  a  C  h,  i.  tj.  a  greater  than  &. 
less  than;  as,  (n  &,  i.  u-  a  less  than  b. 
geometrical  proportion  ;  as,  -^  a  :  J  :  c  :  a!. 

;  signs  used  in  proportion  ;  as,  3  :  5 :  :  6  :  10,  which  is  read,  3  is  to  5  as  6  is  to 
10  ;  a:b'.'.c:d. 
hence  ;  consequently  ;  therefore, 
because. 

denotes  an  angle;  as,  £  A,  or  /.  BAG;  which  is  read,  the  angle  A,  or  the 
angle  BAG. 
A    denotes  a  triangle  ;  as,  A  B  C  D,  which  is  read,  the  triangle  BCD. 
L     denotes  a  right  angle  ;  as,  L  B,  or  L  A  B  C. 
Q     denotes  a  square  ;  as,  D  A  B  G  D. 
n    denotes  a  rectangle  ;  as,  □  A  B  C  D. 
Q    denotes  a  circle,  or  360°. 
=Q=  equivalent  to,  denotes  equivalency ;   as,  A  B  <;>  B  D  X  B  G  ;  i.  o.  a  square 

equivalent  to  a  rectangle. 
It      denotes  parallelism. 
_[_    denotes  a  perpendicular. 

J     denotes  that  an  integration  is  to  be  performed  ;  as,/(Za:. 

;g®=  This  symbol  is  a  modification  of  the  letter  s,  which  originally 
stood  for  the  word  sumvm,  or  sum. 

ficL  denotes  that  several  successive  integrations  are  to  be  performed,  m  denoting  the 
^  number  of  integrations. 

denotes  a  definite  integral  taken  from  the  value  a  of  the  variable  to  the  value  b 

of  the  variable. 
d,  S,  D,  A,  L,  are  symbols  variously  used  by  different  mathematicians  to  denote 

differences,  differentials,  derivatives,  or  variations. 
7t      denotes  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  which  is 

3.141592C5. . .  .&;c'. :  —  also  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is 

unity:  —  also  the  semicircumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  unity. 

When  radius  =  1,  tt  =  180^. 
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M 


.denotes  the  base  of  the  Naperian  system  of  logarithms,  which  is  2.718281828. 

denotes  the  modulus  of  any  system  of  logarithms. 

■6®"  In  the  common  system,  JIf  denotes  0.434294482. . .  &c. 

denotes  an  infinitely  largo  quantity,  or  a  quantity  greater  than  any  assignable 
A 


quantity;  as, 


T=' 


denotes  naught,  nothing,  or  zero  :  —  an  infinitesimal,  or  a  quantity  less  than 

any  assignable  quantity  ;  as,  — ^0. 
denotes  tlie  space  described  during  the  first  second  by  a  falling  body,  which  is 

about  16^^  feet, 
denotes  a  residual. 

denotes  degrees  of  arc ;  as,  30°,  which  is  read  30  degrees, 
denotes  minutes  of  arc  ;  as,  30°  12',  which  is  read  30  degrees,  12  minutes, 
denotes  seconds  of  arc ;  as,  30°  12'  10",  which  is  read  30  degrees,  12  minutes, 
10  seconds. 

/ 
.6®=  The  accents  ',  ",  '",  Sec,  are  also  used,  when  several  quantities  of 
the  same  kind  are  involved  in  an  investigation,  to  designate  different  quan- 
tities by  the  same  letter  differently  acceilted  j  as,  a',  a",  a'",  &c. 


R, 

9 

3 
3 
ft 

m 

f  3 


MEDICAL. 

(Recipe),  take. 

,^=  This  symbol  was  originally  the  sign  11  of  Jupiter,  and  was  placed 

at  the  top  of  a  formula  to  propitiate  the  king  of  the  gods,  that  the  compound 

might  act  favorably, 
a  scruple;    9as,  half  a  scruple;  3i,  one  scruple;   Biss,  one  scruple  and  a 

half;  Bij,  two  scruples,  &c. 
a  drachm  ;   ^^^^  ^^'^^^  ^  drachm  ;  ^i,  one  drachm;  5^^^)  ^^^  drachm  and  a 

lia-lfj  3  ij,  two  drachms,  &ic. 
an  ounce ;   3  ss,  half  an  ounce ;   g  i,  one  ounce  ;  g  iss,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 

gij,  two  ounces,  &c. 
a  pound.  fg    a  fluid  ounce. 

a  minim,  or  drop.  O,  or  0  (Octarius),  a  pint. 

a  fluid  drachm.  aa     (dva.)i  of  each. 


miscellaneous: 

&.,  ^  —  And.  —  &c.  (Et  ccBtcra.)  And  the  rest ;  and  so  forth. 

-6®=- This  character  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word  0if(and),  the  let- 
ters S  and  ^(S  ,  jc),  being  written  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen.  On 
sign-boards,  and  in  books  printed  previously  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  character  &.  frequently  has  this  form,  (sf  ,  in  which  the  letters 
£,  and  ^  are  more  distinctly  seen. 

4to,  or  4°.  Cluarto,  four  leaves,  or  eight  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

8vo,  or  8°.  Octavo,  eight  leaves,  or  sixteen  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

12mo,  or  12°.  Duodecimo,  twelve  leaves,  or  twenty-four  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

16mo,  or  16".  Sexto-decimo,  sixteen  leaves,  or  thirty-two  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

18mo,  or  18°.  Octo-decimo,  eighteen  leaves,  or  thirty-six  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

j^=-  When  the  sheets  of  a  book  are  folded  into  more  leaves  and  pages 
than  those  named  above,  the  number  of  leaves  is  designated  by  the  proper 
Arabic  numerals  with  the  termination  wo,  or  0,  affixed ;  thus,  24mo,  or 
24%  and  48mo,  or  48°,  denote  books  in  which  the  sheets  are  folded  into 
twenty-four  and  forty-eight  leaves  respectively.  As  there  are  no  corre- 
sponding Latin  names  in  use,  such  characters  must  be  regarded  as  mere 
signs,  and  must  be  read  as  English  words. 

*  Used  in  Roman  Catholic  church-books  to  divide  each  verse  of  a  psalm  into 
two  parts,  showing  where  the  responses  begin. 

-|-  or  pj"  Used  in  Roman  Catholic  service-books,  in  those  places  of  the  prayers  and 
benediction  where  the  priest  is  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  Is  also 
used  in  the  briefs  of  the  pope,  and  in  the  mandates  of  archbishops  and 
bishops  immediately  before  the  subscription  of  their  names. 

X      A  sign  by  which  persons  who   cannot    write  are  j^jg 

accustomed  to  attest  instruments,  their  names        Jonw  X  Thomas. 
being  added  by  those  who  can  write  ;  as  —  mark. 

5  A  common  abbreviation  for  terminations,  in  use  in  the  middle  ages.  Being 
in  form  somewhat  like  a  z,  it  came  to  be  represented  among  the  early  print- 
ers by  that  letter,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  abbreviationB  oz.  for  ouiice, 
and  viz.  for  videlicet. 


Y,  ory  A  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  h,  or  (A,  found  in  the  antiquated 
abbreviations  ije^  for  tke,  yt,  for  that,  &c. 

7ber    September-  9ber    November. 

8ber    October.  lOber    December. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL. 


ifZ. 


V      dele,  expunge. 

9      turn  an  inverted  letter. 

^     less  space  between  words  or  letters. 

-s     print  the  diphthong  ae  or  oe  as  a  single  character;  thus,  (S,  w. 

'f      more  space. 

^      directs  attention  to  a  bad  or  foul  type. 

j^      directs  attention  to  a  space  or  quadrat  that  stands  up. 

. . .  placed  under  words  that  have  been  erased,  and  which  it  is  subsequently  de"- 

cided  shall  remain,  the  word  stct  (let  it  stand)  being  written  in  the  margin, 
[       begin  a  new  paragraph ;  —  also,  bring  a  word  to  the  commencement  of  a  line. 
][      begin  a  new  paragraph. 

~    drawn  under  words  or  letters  which  are  to  be  printed  in  capitals. 
—     drawn  under  words  or  letters  which  are  to  be  printed  in  small  capitals.  ^ 
_     Italics,  if  drawn  under  a  word  printed  in  Roman  letters  ;  Roman  letters,  if 

drawn  under  a  word  printed  in  Italics. 

JS^  The  other  marks  will  be  readily  understood  without  explanation. 
The  following  abbreviations  are  also  used  in  the  correction  of  proof:  — 
transpose. 

lowercase;  —  used  when  n  letter  or  word  that  should  be  printed  in  common 

letters  has  been  put  in  capitals  or  small  capitals, 
wrong  fount ;  —  used  when  a  character  is  not  of  the  proper  size  or  kind  of  type. 

^  or  e^,  ca^hd-,  print  in  small  capitals. 

Q,uery ;  —  used  in  any  case  of  doubt. 


■%■ 


ILLUSTRATION. 


hamlet's  advice  to  the  platebs. 


&\  cafi^.  Speak 


6) 


Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you, 
trippingly  on  the  tongue/but,  if  you  moutM^it,  as  many 
of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  T'own  crier  spoke  my 
lines. '  Nor,  donot  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand, 
thus :  but  use  all  gentU ;  for,  in  the  very  torent,  tempest, 
and,  as  I  may  say,  wjiirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must 


a-Ttd  ^eae^  acquire  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  sraoothenss.    1 

G^^  4teaM.     lO/it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  periwig-pated 

robustiouH    fellow    tear  ^to  tatters\  a  passion^,  —  to   very 

a.,  t^.        rags,  —  to  ]FMni-the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  who,  for  the 

''"^      most  part,  are  cap  a  ble  of  nothing  g  but  inevitable  dumb 

X    /  ^^      show  ani  noise/  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped 

.    '  .  e^v    navflninrr  ^rinawnnt.  :    it  nnf-TTornrla    VfavniX         Praif  irnii 


H 


V 


for  oerdoing/ermagant ;  it  out-Herods  Herod.    Pray  you 

'^        r 
avoid  it.        Be  not  too  tame,  niether,  but  let  your  own 

discretion  be  your  tutor ;  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  with 


this  special  observ/uce,  that  you  o'erstep  not  th«^odesty 
of  JJature ;  for  any  thing  so  overdone  is  froift  the  purpose 
of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  fij)«  and  now,  was 
^^Sd^TsTto  **ol*^>  ^^  'twere,  the  mj;i^r  up  to  liature/to 
-r^^^r^lnue  her  own  feature,  S^rn  her  own  picturo^  and 
— -g^^;^[^  and  body  of  ^^/}^^  ^^  time,  ^^^  his  form 


s4^j  ,■ 


ShAK£SP£AIIE. 


Mi 


.9/ 


£ne  wold  io  ins  ac^^o-n. 


A    COLLECTION 


WORDS,    PHRASES,    AND    QUOTATIONS 


PROM     THE 


GREEK,  LATIN,  FEENCH,  ITALIAN,  AND    SPANISH    LANGUAGES. 


N.  B.  A  considerable  number  of  such  words,  and  a  few  such  phrases,  from  foreign 
languages,  as  are  often  met  with  in  English  books,  have  been  inserted  in  the 
general  vocabulary  of  this  Dictionary,  printed  in  Italic  letters  in  order  to  dis- 


tinguish them  from  proper  English  words  and  phrases.  A  very  small  number  of 
such  foreign  words  and  phrases  as  may  be  found  in  the  general  vocabulary  of  this 
Dictionary  are  here  repeated. 


Abbreviations.  —  L.  Latin;  Gr.  Greek;  It.  Italian;  Fr.  French;  Sp.  Spanish. 


^b  actu  ad  posse  valet  consccutio,  or  Ulatio.    [L.]     It  is 

fair  to  argue  from  what  has  been,  to  what  may  be. 
^b  alio  spectes^  alteri  quod  fecaris.    [L.]     Expect  to  be 

treated  as  you  have  treated  others. 
Ah  amicis  honcsta  petamus.    [L.]     We  must  ask  what  is 

proper  from  our  friends. 
Abandon.    [Fr.]     An  abandoning  or  relinquishing  ;  un- 
studied or  natural  ease  or  freedom  of  manner. 
Jibandon  fait  lan-on.  [Fr.]    Opportunity  makes  the  thief. 
A  barbe  de  fol,  on  apprend  d  ratre.    [Fr.]     Men  learn  to 

shave  on  a  fool's  beard. 
A  bean  jeu  beau  retoar.    [Fr.]     One  g(5od  turn  deserves 

another. 
A  beau,  se  lever  tard  qui  a  bruit  de  se  leoer  matin.    [Fr.] 

He  whose  name  is  up  may  lie  abed. 
Abeunt  studia  in  mores.    [L.]     Pursuits  become  habits; 

use  is  second  nature. 
Ab  extra.    [L.]     From  without. 

Ab  hoc  et  ab  hoc.    [L.]     From  this  and  from  that ;  con- 
fusedly. 
Ab  iaconvenienti..    [h.]     From  the  inconvenience  of  it. 
Ab  incunabuUs.    [L.]     Prom  the  cradle. 
Ab  initio.    [L.]     From  the  beginning. 
A  bis  et  d  blanc.    [Fr.]     From  brown  bread  to  white ;  by 

tits  and  starts. 
Abiiormis  sapiens.    [L.l     Wise  without  instruction. 
A  boa  dial,  bon  rat.    [Fr.]     To  a  good  cat,  a  good  rat: 

well-matched  ;  well-attacked  ;  well-defended. —  Also, 

Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 
Abondance  de  bien  ne  nuit  pas.    [Fr.]     Never  ttfo  much 

of  a  good  thing. 
Abondemandearbnnrefaspur.  [Fr.]    Inordinate  demands 

should  meet  with  sturdy  denials. 
A  bon  marche.   [Fr.]     A  good  bargain  ;  cheap. 
Ab  origine.   [L-]     From  the  origin  or  beginning. 
A  bove  majori  discit  arare  minor.    [L.]     The  young  ox 

learns  to  plough  from  the  older. 
Ab  ovo.    [L.]     From  the  egg. 
Ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala.    [L.]  •  From  tUo  egg  to  the  apples  ; 

from  beginning  to  end. 
Abrcuvoir  de  mouckes.    [Fr.]     A  drinking-place  for  flies. 
Absence  d'esprit.    [Fr.]     Absence  of  mind. 
Absens  hcercs  non  crit.    [L.]    He  who  is  at  a  distance  will 

not  be  the  heir ;  out  of  sight  out  of  mind. 
Absente  reo.    [L.]     While  the  defendant  was  absent. 
Absit  invidia.    [L.j     Envy  apart. 
Absque  argento  omnia  vana.    [L.j     Without  money  all  is 

in  vain.  ^  -,     tt         j-  ■ 

Absque  ulld.  conditione.    [L.]     Unconditionally. 
Abundat  dulcibus  vitil^.    [L.]     He  abounds  in  pleasing 

faults.  .  .    ,        ^ 

Ab  uno  disce  omnes.   [L.]     From  one  specimen,  judge  of 

all  the  rest.  ,     ^  .,j-         ^  i,      ■ 

Ab  urbe  conditct.    [L.]     From  the  building  of  the  city, 

i,  0.  Rome. 
Abusus  non  tollit  usum.    [L.]     Abuse  is  no  argument 

against  proper  use.  .      ,       ,,    , 

A  capitP  ad  calcem.   [L.]     From  head  to  heel. 
A  casa  for  ad  area)  aperta  il  siusto  pecca.    [It,]     At  an 

open  house  (or  chest)  a  righteous  man  may  sin;  — 

avoid  temptation.  •   i     ♦ 

A  causa  persa  parole  assai.    [It.]    When  the  cause  is  lost, 

words  are  useless.  ,   ^ 

Arxedas  ad  curiam.    [L.]    You  may  come  into  court  ;  — 

an  original  writ. 
Accessit.    [L.]    He  came  nearly  up  to 

to  one  second  in  merit.  .    . 

Accusarc  nemo  se  debet.    [L.]     No  one  la  bound  to  criim 

nate  himself. 
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Aterrima  proximorum  odia.  [L.]  The  hatred  of  the  near- 
est relations  is  the  most  bitter. 

Accrta  errando.    [Sp.l     He  blunders  into  the  right. 

A  chaque  saint  sa  ciiandelle.  [Fr.]  To  each  saint  Ms 
candle. 

A  compte.   [Fr.]     On  account-;  in  part  payment. 

A  corps  perdu.   [Fr.J     Headlong  ;  neck  or  nothing. 

A  coups  de  baton.    [Fr.]     With  blows  of  a  stick. 

Acqu.it.  [Fr.]  Receipt.  Pour  acquit.  [Fr.]  Received 
payment. 

Acribus  initiis,  incurioso  fine.  [L.]  With  eager  begin- 
nings, but  negligent  ending. 

A  cruce  salus.    [L.]     Salvation  is  from  the  cross. 

Acti  lab  ores  jucundi.    [L.]     Fast  toils  are  pleasant. 

Actionnaire.    [Fr.]     Shareholder  ;  stockholder. 

Actum  est  de  republicd..  [L.]  It  is  all  over  with  the 
commonwealth  or  republic. 

Actus  me  invito  /actus,  non  est  mens  actus.  [L.]  An  act 
done  by  me  against  my  will,  is  not  my  act. 

A  cuspide  corona.  [L.]  A  crown  from  the  spear;  the 
reward  of  valor,  or  of  suffering. 

Ad  Calendas  QrtBcas.  [L.]  At  the  Greek  Calends  ;  i.  v. 
never,  as  the  Greeks  had  no  Calends. 

Ad  captandum  vulgus.    [L.]     To  catch  the  vulgar. 

Adde  parum  parvo,  magnus  acervo  erit,  [L.]  Add  a  lit- 
tle to  a  little,  and  there  will  be  a  great  heap. 

A  Deo  et  rege.   [L.]     From  God  and  the  king. 

Adeo  in  teneris  consuescerc  multum  est.  [L.J  It  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  become  accustomed  at  an  early 
age. 

Ad  eundem  gradum.    [L.]     To  the  same  degree  or  rank. 

Ad  finem.    [L.]     To  the  end. 

Adhibenda  est  in  jocando  moderatio.  [L.l  Moderation 
should  be  used  in  joking  ;  a  joko  should  not  be  carried 
too  far. 

Ad  hominem.    [L.]     Personal ;  to  the  individual. 

Adkuc  subjudice  lis  est.   [L.]    The  dispute  is  still  pending. 

Adieu  la  ooitnre,  adieu  la  boutique.  [Fr.]  Farewell 
coach,  farewell  shop. 

Adieu  paniers ;  vendanges  sont  faites.  [Fr.]  Farewell 
baskets  ;  the  vintage  is  over. 

Ad  interim.    [L.]     In  the  mean  while. 

Ad  intcmecionem.    [L.]     To  extermination. 

Ad  libitum.    [L.]     At  pleasure. 

Ad  nauseam  usque.    [L.]     To  satiety  or  disgust. 

Ad  ogni  uccello  snio  nido  d  hello.  [It.]  To  every  bird  its 
own  nest  is  beautiful. 

Adolescentcm  vcrccundum  esse  dccet.  [L.]  A  young  man 
should  be  modest. 

Adorer  le  veau  d^or.  [Fr.]  To  worship  the  golden  calf, 
or  Mammon. 

Adpatres.    [L.]     Gathered  to  his  fathers;  dead. 

Ad  prwsens  ova  eras  pvllis  sunt  meliora.  [L.]  Eggs  to- 
day are  better  than  chickens  to-morrow  ;  a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

Ad  quod  damnum.  [L.]  To  what  damage; — a  writ  to 
ascertain  what  injury  would  accrue  from  a  grant. 

Ad  referendum.    [L.]     For  further  consideration. 

Adscriptus  glebce.    [L.]     Attached  to  the  soil. 

Ad  unguem.  [L.]  To  the  touch  of  the  nails;  to  a 
nicety  ;  exactly  ;  perfectly. 

Adutrumgueparatus.   [L.]     Prepared  for  either  event. 

Ad  valorem.   [L.]     According  to  the  value. 

Adversis  major,  par  secundis.  [L.j  Superior  to  adversity, 
equal  to  prosperity. 

Advivum.    [L.]     To  the  life. 

•MglosO"   [L.]    An  eclogue,  idyl,  or  bucolic. 

•Mgrescit  medendo,   [L.j     The  remedy  is  worse  than  the 


•Mgri  somniavana.   [L.]   The  idle  dreams  of  a  sick  man. 
.Mgroto  dum  aiiima  est,  spes  eat.    [L.]     So  long  as  the 

sick  man  has  life,  there  is  hope. 
JEquabiliter  et  diligenter.    [L.]     Equably  and  diligently. 
*^quam  servare  mentem.    [L.J     To  preserve  an  equable 

mind. 
MMquanimiter.    [L.J     With  equanimity. 
^qudpauperibiisprodestflocupletibusmqud.  [L.J   Equally 

profitable  to  the  ricli  and  the  poor. 
^quitas  sequltur  legem.    [L.]     Equity  follows  the  law  ; 

i.  e.  to  supply  its  defects,  not  to  override  it. 
.Mquo  animo.    [L.J     With  equanimity, 
•Ms  debitorem  leve,  gravius  inimicum  facit.    [L.J     A  light 

debt  malces  a  debtor,  a  heavy  one  an  enemy. 
^tatis  sum.    [L.]     Of  his  or  her  age. 
Affaire  d^amour.    [Fr.J     A  love  affair. 
Affaire  d'honneur.    [Fr.]     An  affair  of  honor  ;  a  duel. 
Affaire  du  cmur.    [Fr.]     An  affair  of  the  heart. 
Affirmatim.    [L.J     Affirmatively. 
Afflavit  Deus,   et  dissipantur.  ^  [L.J      God  has  breathed 

upon  them,  and  they  are  dispersed. 
Afinde.    [Fr.]     To  the  end  that. 
Age  quod  agis.    [L.J     Attend  to  what  you  are  about. 
Agnosco  vcteris  vestigia fiammee,    [L.J     I  recognize  traces 

of  my  old  flame. 
Agnus  Dei.   [L.J     Lamb  of  God;*— an  imago  of  wax, 

impressed  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  and  consecrated 

by  the  pope. 
A  grands  frais.    [Fr.]     At  great  expense. 
Aide  toi,  et  le  Ciel  Vaidera.    [Fr.j     Help  yourself,  and 

Heaven  will  help  you. 
Ajustez  vos  flittes.   [Fr.J     Put  yourselves  in  accord. 
A  Vabandon.    [Fr.J     At  random. 
A  la  bonne  heure.    [Fr.J     At  an  early  hour;  well-timed  ; 

—  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise. 
A  Pabri.   [Fr.J     Under  shelter. 
A  la  burla  dexadla  cuando  mas  agrada.    [Sp.J     Leave  a 

jest  when  it  pleases  you  best. 
A  la  ddrobde.    [Fr.]     By  stealth. 
A  la  Fran^aise.    [Fr.]     After  the  French  manner. 
A  VAnglaise.  [Fr.l    After  the  English  manner  or  fashion. 
Al  buon  vino  non  bisogiia  frasca.    [It.]     Good  wine  needs 

no  bush. 
A  Penvi.    [Fr.J    Emulously ;  so  as  to  rival. 
Al  hombre  bueno  no  le  busquen  abolevgo.    [Sp.]     A  good 

man's  pedigree  is  little  hunted  up. 
Alium  quercum  excute.    [L.]     Shake  some  other  oak. 
Alia  tentanda  via  est.    [L.]     Another  way  must  bo  tried. 
Alieiih  optimum  fnii  insanih.    [L.J     It  is  well  to  profit  by 

the  folly  of  others. 
Alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus.    [L.]     Coveting  the  prop- 
erty of  others,  lavish  of  his  own. 
Alieni  temporis  jlorcs.    [L.J     Blossoms  of  a  time  gone  by. 
A  Pimproviste.    [Fr.]     On  a  sudden  ;  unawares. 
Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.    [L.]     Even  the  good 

Homer  sometimes  nods,  or  naps. 
Alis  volatpropriis.    [L.J     He  flics  with  his  own  wings. 
Alitur  vitium  vivitque  tegendo.    [L.J     Vice  is  cherislied 

and  thrives  by  concealment. 
Aliud  eorde  premunt,   aliud   ore  promunt.    [L.J      They 

cherish  one  thing  in  the  heart,  and  express  another 

thing  with  the  mouth. 
Aller  bride  en  main.   [Fr.]     To  go  with  a  loose  rein. 
Alma  mater.    [L.]    Kind  or  benign  mother. 
A  Voutrance.   [Fr.J    To  the  very  death. 
Alta  sedent  civilis  vulnera  dextrm,    [L,]     The  wcunda  of 

civil  war  are  deeply  felt. 
Alter  ego.    [L.J     My  other  self. 
Alter  idem.    [L,]    Another  exactly  siuiilur. 
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Mter  ipse  amiciis.    [L.]     A  friend  is  a  secomi  self. 

Mterum  alterius  auxUio  eget.  [L.]  The  one  needs  the 
help  of  the  other. 

A  main  armie,    [Fr.]     With  force  of  arms. 

Amantium  irm  amoris  redintegratio  est.  [L.]  Tlie  quar- 
rels of  lovers  lead  to  renewal  of  love. 

A  ma  puissance.    [Fr.]     To  my  power, 

Jlmare  et  sapere  viz  deo  conceditur.  [L.]  To  love  and  be 
wise  is  scarcely  granted  to  the  highest. 

tAmhiguas  in  vulgum  spargere  voces.  [L.]  To  spread 
doubtful  rumors  among  the  populace. 

A  meckant  chien  court  lien.  [Fr.]  A  short  cbain  for  a 
-~'i  cur. 


»5mfi  de  bone.    [Fr.]     A  soul  of  mud  ;  a  miscreant, 
voiider ;  marvellously. 


LJ     Fn 
To  a  w 


om  bed  and  board. 


A  menst  et  thoro. 

A  merveille.    [Fr.] 

Amid  probantur  rebus  advcrsis.    [L.]    Friends  are  proved 

by  adversity. 
Amicus  certuB  in  re  incertd.  cernitur.    [L.]     A  real  friend 

is  discovered  or  known  in  adversity. 
Amicus  curim.    [L.]     A  friend  of  the  court. 
Amicus  humani  generis.     [L.]     A  friend  of  the  human 

race  J  a  philanthropist. 
Amicus  PlatOj  amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas. 

[L.I     Plato  is  my  friend,  Socrates  is  my  friend,  but 

trutli  is  more  my  friend. 
Amicus  usque  ad  aras.   [L.]     A  friend  even  to  the  altar, 

or  to  the  last  extremity. 
Ami  de  court.   [Fr.]     A  court  friend  ;  an  uncertain  friend. 
Ami  de  mouvement.    [Fr.]     A  friend  of  progress. 
Ami  des  noirs.    [Fr.]     A  friend  of  the  blacks. 
Ami  jusqu'aux  autcls.     [Fr.]     A  friend  even  to  the  altar. 
Amo.    [Li.]     I  love. 
Amor  nummi,    [L.l     Love  of  money. 
Amorpatri(B.   [L.J     Patriotism. 
Amoto  qumramus  seria  Ivdo.    [L.]     Setting  jesting  aside, 

let  us  attend  to  serious  matters. 
Amour  fait  beaitcoup^  mais  argent  fait  tout.    [Fr.]     Love 

is  potent,  but  money  is  omnipotent. 
Amour  propre.    [Fr.]     Self-love  ;  vanity. 
AiiguUlam  caudd.  tenes.    [L.]     You  hold  an  eel  by  the 

tail. 
Anguis  in  herb&.    [L.]     A  snake  in  the  grass. 
Animal  implume,  bipes.    [L.]     A  biped  animal,  without 

feathers. 
Animi  cuLtus  kumanitatis  cihus.    [L.]     Mental  culture  is 

the  food  of  humanity. 
Animis  opibusque  parati.    [L.]     Ready  to  stake  life  and 

property. 
Animo  et  fide.    [L.]     By  courage  and  faith. 
Animo,  non  astutiSt.    [L.l     By  courage,  not  hy  craft. 
Animum  picturd.  pascit  mani.    [L,]     He  feeds  his  mind 

with  an  empty  picture. 
Animum  rege,  qui  nisi  par'et,  imperat.   [L.]     Govern  your 

temper,  which,  unless  it  obeys,  will  command.  - 
Animus.    [L.]     Mind  ;'  intention. 
Animus  furandi.    [L.l     The  intention  of  stealing. 
Animus  imponentis.    [L.]     The  intention  of  the  imposer. 
Animus  non  deficit  aiquus.    [L.]     An  equal  mind  does 

not  fail. 
An  nescis  longas  regibus  esse  manus  7    [L.]     Do  you  not 

know  that  kings  have  long  hands? 
Anno  cetatis  suce.   ["L.]     In  the  year  of  his  or  her  age. 
.^71710  Christi.   [L.J     In  tlie  year  of  Christ. 
Anno  Domini.    [L.]     In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 
Anno  mundi.    [L.]     In  the  year  of  the  world. 
Anno  urbis  condittB.    [*L.]     In  the  year  since  the  building 

of  the  city,  i.  e.  Rome. 
Annus  mirabilis.    [L.]     The  year  of  wonders. 
A  nouvelles  affaires^  nouvp.aux  conseils.    [Fr.]     New  cir- 
cumstances, new  counsels. 
Ante  lucem.    [L.l     Before  daylight. 
Ante  meridiem.    [L.]     Before  noon. 

Ante  tubam  trepidat.    [L.]     He  trembles  before  the  trum- 
pet sounds. 
Ante  victoriam  ne  canas  tHumpkum.     [L.]     Do  not  sing 

your  triumph  before  you  have  conquered. 
Anti.    [Gr.]     Against. 
Antiqua  homo  virtute  et  fide.     [L.]      A  man  of  ancient 

virtue  and  fidelity. 
A  parte  ante.    [L.]     Of  the  preceding  part. 
A  pas  de  geant.    [Fr.]     With  giant  pare. 
A  peindre.    [Fr.]     For  painting;  fit  to  make  a  picture  of. 
Apergu.   [Fr.]     A  sketch  ;  abstract ;  summary. 
Aperte  de  vue.    [Fr.l     Beyond  one's  view. 
Aperto  vivere  voto.    [L.]     To  live  with  every  wish  freely 

expressed. 
A  pobreza  no  hay  verguenza.    [Sp.]     Poverty  has  no 

shame. 
A  posse  ad  esse.    [L.]     From  possibility  to  reality. 
Apparatus  belli.    [L.]     Materials  for  war. 
Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.     [L.]     They  ap- 
pear swimming,  here  and  there  one,  in  the  vast  deep. 
Appetitus  rationi  pareat.    [L.]     Let  appetite  obey  reason. 
Appui.    [Fr.]     Point  of  support ;  purchase  ;  prop. 
A  prima  vista.    [L.]     At  first  sight. 
A  propos  de  riert.    [Fr.]     Apropos  to  nothing;  a  pointless 

remark. 
Aqua  et  igne  interdictus.    [L.]   Deprived  of  fire  and  water. 
Aquila  non  capit  muscas.    [L.]     An  eagle  does  not  catch 

flies. 
Arbiter  elegantiarum.    [L.]     A  judge  in  matters  of  taste. 
Arcana  ccdestia.    [L.]     Heavenly  secrets  or  mysteries. 
Arcana  imperii.     [L.]     The  mysteries  of  government ; 

state  secrets. 
Ardentla  verba.    [L.J     Words  that  glow  or  burn. 
A  rp.%  de  chaussde.    [r'r.]     Even  with  the  ground. 
Arffcnt  comptant.    [Fr.]     Ready  money. 
Arg-ent  comptant  parte  medecine.    [Fr.]     Ready  money 

brings  a  remedy. 


Argillt,  q^uidvis  imitaberis  udt.    [L.]    You  can  imitate 

any  thing  with  moist  clay. 
Argumentum  ad  crumenam.    [L.]     An  argument  to  the 

purse;  —  ad  hominem,  to  the  man;  —  ad  ignorantiam^ 

to  ignorance,  or  founded  on  an  adversary's  ignorance 

of  facts;  —  ad  judicium,  to  the  judgment  j  —  at^  vere- 

cundiam,  to  modesty  ; —  argumentum  baculinum,  an  ap- 
peal to  force ;  club  law. 
''ApicTTov  pirpov,  Ariston  metron.    [Gr.J     The  medium 

is  best ;  the  golden  mean. 
Arrectis  auribus.    [L.l    With  attentive  ears. 
.^37-5  est  celare  artem.   [L.]     It  is  true  art  to  conceal  art. 
Ars  longa,  vita  brevis.    [L.]     Art  is  long,  and  life  is 

short. 
Artes  honorabit.    [L.]    He  will  honor  the  arts. 
A  rude  d,ne,  rude  &nier.   [Fr.]     To  a  rough  ass,  a  rough 

driver. 
Asinus  ad  lyram.   [L.]     An  ass  to  a  lyre :  —  absurdly. 
Astra  castra,  numen  lumen.    [L.]     The  stars  my  camp,  the 

Deity  my  light. 
A  t&tons.    [Fr.]    Groping. 

A  tcneris  annis.    [L.]     From  tender  or  earliest  years. 
A  tort  et  d  travers.    [Fr.]     Without  consideration  ;  at 

random. 
A  toute  force.    [Fr.]    With  all  one's  might. 
At  spes  non  fracta.    [L.]     But  hope  is  not  yet  broken. 
Au  bon  droit.    [Fr.l     To  the  just  right. 
Au  bout  de  son   Latin.    [Fr.]      To  the  extent  of  his 

knowledge. 
Auctor  pretiosa  facit.    [L.]    The  giver  makes  the  gift 

precious. 
Aucun  chembi  de  fieurs  ne  conduit  d  la  gloire.    [Fr.]     No 

fiowery  road  leads  to  glory. 
Audaces  fortuna  juvat.    [L.]     Fortune  favors  the  daring. 
Audacter  et  sinceri.    [L.J    Boldly  and  sincerely. 
Audax  at  cautus.    [L.]     Bold  but  wary. 
Audendo  magnus  tegitur  timor.    [L.]     Great  fear  is  often 

concealed  by  a  show  of  daring. 
Aude  sapere.    [L.]     Dare  to  be  wise. 
Au  desespoir.    [Fr.]     In  despair. 
Audi  alteram  partem.    [L.]     Hear  the  other  side. 
Audire  est  operce  pretium.     [L.]     It  is   worth  while  to 

listen. 
Audit  vacatur  Apollo.   [L.]    Apollo  hears  when  invoked. 
Aufait.    [Pr.]     Skilful ;  expert. 
Aufond.    [Fr.]     To  the  bottom. 

AugiLstana   Confessio.     [L.]     The  Augsliurg  Confession. 
Aujourd^hui  roi,  demain  rien.    [Fr.]     To-day  a  king,  to- 
morrow nothing. 
Aupis  aller.    [Fr.]     At  the  worst. 
Au  plaisir  de  vous  revoir.    [Fr.]     Till  I  have  the  pleasure 

of  seeing  you  again. 
Aura  popularis.   [L.l     The  popular  breeze. 
Aura  seminalis.    [Ij.J    The  impregnating  air. 
Aurea  mediocritas.    [li.]     The  golden  mean. 
Aurea  ne  credas  qumcunque  nitescere  cernis.    [L.]     Think 

not  every  thing  that  shines  is  gold ;  all  is  not  gold 

that  glitters. 
Auribus  teneo  lupum.    [L.]     I  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears;  I 

have  caught  a  Tartar. 
Auri  sacra  fames.    [L.]     The  accursed  greed  or  appetite 

for  gold. 
Aurum  omnes,  victcb  pietate,   colunt.    [L.]      All  worship 

gold,  piety  being  set  aside. 
Aarum  potabile.    [L.]     Potable  gold. 
Auspicium  melions  mvi.    [L.]     A  pledge  of  better  times. 
Aassitdt  dit,  aussitdtfait.  [Fr.l    No  sooner  said  than  done. 
Autant  d'hommeSf  autant  d'avis.   [Fr.]     So  many  men,  so 

many  minds. 
Aut  Ccesar,  autnullus.    [L.]     Either  Cffisar,  or  nobody. 
Aut  insanit  homo,  aut  versus  facit.     [L.]     The  man  is 

either  mad,  or  he  is  making  verses. 
Aut  nunquam  tentes,  aut  perfice.    [L.]     Either  never  at- 
tempt, or  accomplish. 
Autrefois  acquit.    [Fr.]     Formerly  acquitted. 
Aut  regem  autfatuum  nasci  oportuit.    [L.]     A  man  ought 

to  be  born  a  king  or  a  fool. 
Aut  vincere  aut  mori.    [L.]     Either  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
Aux  armes.    [Fr.]     To  arms. 
Auzilia  humiliafirma  consensus  facit.   [L.]    Concord  gives 

strength  to  humble  aids  ;  union  gives  strength. 
Auxilium  ab  aUo.    [L.]     Help  is  from  on  high. 
Avec  permission.    [Fr.J     With  permission. 
A  verbis  ad  verbera.    [L.]     From  words  to  blows. 
A  vieux  comptes  nouvelles  disputes.    [Fr.]     Old  accounts 

make  new  disputes. 
A  vinculo  matrimonii.  [L.]    From  the  bond  of  matrimony. 
Avi  numerantur  avorum.    [L.]      They  number  ancestors 

upon  ancestors. 
Avisc  la  fin.    [Fr.]     Consider  the  end. 
Ainto  viret  honore.    [L.]     He  flourishes  with  ancestral 

honors. 
Avoir  la  langue  ddliee.   [Fr.]    To  have  a  loose  tongue; 

ready  elocution.  '' 

A  vostra  salute.    [It.]      "i 
A  votre  sante.    [Fr.]        >  To  your  health. 
A  vuestra  saiud.    [Sp.]    ) 
Aymez  loyaultd.    [Old  Fr.]     Love  loyalty. 


B. 


Bacio  di  bocca  spesso  cuor  non  tocca.  [It.]  A  kiss  of  thte 
mouth  often  touches  not  the  heart. 

Banco  regis.    [L.]     On  the  king's  bench. 

Barb(B  tenus  sapientes.'  [Ij.]    Philosophers  as  far  as  beard. 

Bos  bleu.    [Fr.]     Blue-stocking;  a  literary  woman. 

Basis  virtutum^  constantia,  [L.]  Constancy  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  virtues. 


Battrc  la  campagne.   [Fr.]     To  beat  about  the  bush. 
Bayer  aux  corneiUes.    [Fr.]     To  gape  at  the  crows. 
Bel  esprit.    [Fr.]    A  brilliant  mind. 
Bella!  hornda  bella !   [L.l    War!  horrid  war! 
Bellamatronis  detestata.  [L.]    Wars  detested  by  matrons. 
Bellum  nee  timendum  nee  provocandum.    [L.]     War  ought 

neither  to  be  dreaded  nor  provoked. 
Bellum  intemecivum.   [L.l     A  war  of  extermination. 
Bellum  letlwle.    [L.]    A  deadly  war. 
Beltd  efollia  vanno  spesso  in  compagnia.  [It.]    Beauty  and 

folly  are  frequent  companions. 
Beneficium  accipere,  libertatem  venderc.    [L.J     To  receive 

a  benefit  is  to  sell  one's  liberty. 
Benigno  numine.   [L.]     By  the  favor  of  Providence. 
Ben  trovato.   [It.]    Well-invented. 
Bi&nheureux  qui  peut  vivre  en  paix.   [Fr.]     Happy  ho  who 

can  live  in  peace. 
Bien  vienes,  si  vienes  solo.    [Sp.]     Welcome  (misfortune) 

if  you  come  alone. 
Billet  d'amour,  or  Billet  dowx.    [Fr.]     A  love-letter. 
Bis.   [L.]     Twice,  or  repeated. 
Bis  dot  qui  citd  dat.    [L.]     He  gives  twice  who  gives 

quickly,  or  seasonably. 
Bis  est  gratum  quod  opus  est,  si  ultro  offer  as.  [L.]   Doubly 

grateful  is  a  needed  favor,  if  proffered  spontaneously. 
Bis  peccare  in  bello  non  licet.    [L.J     To  blunder  twice  is 

not  allowed  in  war. 
Bis  pueri  senes.    [L.J     Old  men  are  twice  children. 
Bis  vincit,  qui  se  vmcit  in  victorid..     [L.]      He  conquers 

twice,  who  restrains  himself  in  victory. 
Bland(B  mendacia  Ihigua.   [L.J    Lies  of  a  flattering  tongue. 
BfEotum  in  crasso  jurares  a'^re  natum.    [L.J     You  would 

swear  he  was  born  in  the  thick  air  or  Bosotia. 
Bois  tortu  fait  feu  droit.    [Fr,]     Crooked  wood  makes  a 

straight  fire. 
Bon  avocat,  mauvais  voisin.    [Fr.]     A  good  lawyer  is  a 

bad  neighbor. 
Bon  gre,mnl  gre.   [Fr.]    With  good  or  ill  grace;  willing 

or  not  willing. 
Bonhomie.   [Fr.l    Good-natured  simplicity. 
Bonis  avibv^.    [L.]     With  good  omens. 
Bonis  nocet,  quisquis  pepercerit  mails.   [L.J     He  hurts  the 

good  who  spares  the  bad. 
Bon-jour,  bonne  ceuvre.    [Fr.]     A  good  day,  a  good  deed  ; 

— ■the  better  day,  the  better  deed. 
Bonne.   [Pr.]     A  governess  ;  a  nurse  ;  a  lady's  maid. 
Bonne  bouche.    [Fr.J     A  delicate  bit ;  a  sweet  morsel. 
Bonne  et  belle  assei.    [Fr.J     Good  and  beautiful  enough. 
Bonne  renommee  vaut  mleux  que  ceinture  doree.    [Fr.]     A 

good  name  is  better  than  a  golden  girdle. 
Bonnes  nouvelles  adoucissent  le  sang.     [Fr.]     Good  news 

sweetens  the  blood. 
Boutez  en  avant.    [Fr.]     Push  forward. 
Brachium  seculare  aut  civile.     [L.]      The  civil  arm  or 

power. 
Brevet  dHnvention.    [Fr.]     A  patent. 
Breveti.   [Fr.l    Patented. 

Brevi  manu.    [L.]    With  a  short  hand^  off'hand. 
Brevis  esse  laboro,  obscurus  fio.    [L.J     I   labor  to  be  con- 
cise, and  I  become  obscure. 
Briiler  la  chandelle  par  les  deux  bouts.   [Fr.J     To  burn  the 

candle  at  both  ends  ;  to  squander. 
Brutum  fulmen.    [L.]     A  harmless  thunderbolt. 
Buen  principio,  la  mitad  es  keclia.    [Sp.]     Well  begun  is 

half  done. 
Bucna  mano.    [It.]    A  slight  present. 


c. 


Caco'6the§.  [L.]  An  evil  custom;  a  bad  habit; — caco- 
etkes  carpendi,  a  rage  for  finding  fault  or  carping;  — 
loqueiidi,  for  speaking  ;  —  scribendi,  for  writing. 

Cada  uno  tiene  su  alguaiil.  [Sp.]  Every  one  has  his 
governor. 

Cadit  qumstio.    [L.]     There  is  an  end  of  the  question. 

C(Eca  invidia  est.    [L.]     Envy  is  blind. 

Cfsca  regejis  vestigia  filo.  [L.J  Directing  his  blind  steps 
by  a  thread. 

Ccecu^  iter  monstrare  vult.  [L.]  A  blind  man  wishes  to 
show  the  road. 

Cmtera  desunt.   [L.]     The  remainder  is  wanting. 

Cmteris  paribus.    [L.J     Other  things  being  equal. 

Camera  ludda.  [L.J  An  instrument  for  making  the  im- 
age of  an  object  appear  on  a  light  surface. 

Campus  Martins.    [L.J     A  place  for  military  exercises. 

Candida  pax.    [L.]     White-robed  peace. 

Candid^  et  constanter.  [L.J  Candidly  and  with  con- 
stancy. 

Canes  timidi  veliementius  latrant.  [L.]  Cowardly  curs 
l>ark  loudest. 

Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator.  [L.]  The  penni- 
less traveller  will  sing  before  the  robber. 

Cantate  Domino.    [L.]     Sing  to  the  Lord. 

Capias  ad  respondendum.  [L.]  A  writ  holding  the  de- 
fendant to  answer  to  the  suit. 

Capias  ad  satisfaciendum.  [L.J  A  writ  for  taking  and 
holding  the  body  of  the  deleadant  till  satisfaction  is 
given. 

Capitulum,  or  Caput.    [L.]     Section  ;  chapter. 

Captatio  benevolentim,  [L,]  Bespeaking  the  favor  of  an 
audience. 

Captus  nidore  cuUtub.  [L.]  Captivated  by  tho  smell  of 
the  kitchen. 

Caret.    [L.]     It  is  wanting  ;-^  pi.  carent. 

Carpe  diem.  [L.]  Improve  time;  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Carpe  diem,  quam  minimA  credula  postero.  [L.]  Enjoy 
the  present  day,  distrustful  of  to-morrow. 
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Carpere  et  colUg-ere.   [L.l    To  pluck  and  gather  together. 
Cassis  tutissima  virtus.    [L.] 


Casus  belli. 


Virtue  is  the  safest  shield. 
li.   [L.l     A  cause  Tor  war.  ' 

,    ieris.    [L.]     The  end  of  tlie  league. 
Ca.<tus  interminis.     [L.]     One  in  the  same  case. 
Catalogue  raiaonni.  [Pr.]   A  catalogue  of  books  arranged 

according  to  subjects. 
Causa  latet,  vis  est  notissima.   [L.]     The  cause  is  con- 
cealed, the  effect  is  notorious. 
Causa  .tine  qut  non.   [L.]     An  indispensable  condition. 
Caveat  actor.   [L.J     Let  the  doer  beware. 
Caveat  emptor.   [L.l     Let  the  buyer  beware. 
Cavendo  tatus.   [L.j     Safe  through  caution. 
Cave  quid  diets,  guando,  et  cui.   [L.]     Take  heed  what 

you  say,  when,  and  to  whom. 
Cedant  arma  toga:.    [L.J     Let  arms  yield  to  the  gown,  or 

the  military  to  the  civil  authority. 
Cede  Deo.   [L.J     Yield  to  God,  or  Providence. 
Cedite,  Romatii  scriptores,  cedite,  Qraii.    [L.J     Yield,  ye 

Roman,  yield,  ye  Greek,  writers. 
Ce  monde  est  pleia  de  fous.   [Fr.]     This  world  is  full  of 

fools. 
Ce  n^est  pas  itre  hien-aise  que  de  rire.   [Fr,]     Laughter 

does  not  prove  a  mind  at  ease. 
Ce  n^est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coilte.    {JPt.J     Only  the 

first  step  costs,  or  is  difficult. 
Centum.   [L.]     A  hundred. 
Cernit  omnia  Deus  vindez.    [L.]     God,  the  avenger,  sees 

all. 
Certiorari.    [L.]    To  be  made  more  certain. 
Certum  petefinem.   [L.]     Aim  at  a  certain  end. 
Cessante  caush,  cessat  effectas     [L.]    When  the  cause 

ceases,  the  effect  ceases. 
C^est  du  bid  en  grmier.    [Pr.]     There  is  grain  in  the 

granary. 
Ce^tfaii  rfj  lui.   [Fr,]     It  is  all  over  with  him. 
C'es(  le  crime  qui  fait  La  honte,etnon  pas  V  ecliafaud.'  [Fr.] 

It  is  the  crime,  not  the  scaffold,  which  constitutes  the 

shame. 
Cest  une  autre  chose.    [Fr.]    It  is  another  thing. 
Chacun  d  son  go^t.    [Fr.]    Every  one  to  his  taste. 
C/tacun  est  artisan  de  sa  fortune.    [Fr,]     Every  man  is  the 

architect  of  his  own  fortune. 
Chacun  tire  de  son  cdtd.    [Fr.]    Every  one  draws  towards 

his  own  side. 
Champs  FAy sees.   [Pr.]    Elysian  fields;  paradise. 
C/iapeau  de  bras.    iFt.J     A  military  cocked  hat. 
Chaque  pays  a  sa  guise.    [Fr.]     Every  country  has  its 

ways,  or  customs. 
diasse-cousin,    [Pr.]     Bad  wine  given  to  drive  away 

poor  relations. 
Ch&teauz  en  Espagne.    [Fr.]     Castles  in  the  air. 
Chercher  une  aiguille  dans  une  boUe  de  foin.    [Fr.]     To 

seek  a  needle  in  a  load  of  hay. 
Ch&re  amie.    [Fr.]     A  mistress. 
Che  sard  sard.    [It.]     What  will  be,  will  be. 
Cheval  de  bataille.   [Fr.]    A  war-horse  j  main  depend- 
ence or  support; 
Chevalier  d^industrie.    [Fr.]     A  knight  of  industiy:  — 

one  who  lives  by  persevering  fraud. 
Chi  non  sa  niente,  non  dubita  di  niente.    [It.]     Ho  who 

knows  nothing,  doubts  about  nothing. 
Chi  tace  confessa.    [It.]    He  who  is  silent  confesses. 
Chi  V  ha  offeso,  non  ti  perdona  mai.    [It.]     He  who  has 

injured  you  will  never  forgive  you. 
Chose  qui  platt  est  d  demi  vendue.    [Fr.]     Pleasing  ware 

is  half  sold. 
Chronique  scandaleuse.   [Fr.]     An  account  of  follies  and 

vices. 
Cid  cheDiovuole,iovoglio.  [It.]  What  God  wills,  I  will, 


round-about  expression ; 

Danger 


Circuitus  verborum.    [L.] 

rambling  story, 
Citius  venit  pericvlum,  cum  contemnitur.    [L.] 

comes  sooner  when  it  is  despised. 
Cito  maturum,  citd  putridum.  [L.]    Soon  ripe,  soon  rotton. 
Clarior  e  tenebns.    [L.]     More  brigliffrom  obscurity. 
Clarum  et  vetierabue  nomen.    [L.]     An  illustrious   and 

venerable  name. 
Clatises  aisdes.    [Fr.]    Classes  having  a  competence. 
Calebs  quid  agaml   [L.]     Being  a  baclielor,  what  shall 

I  do? 

C(Blit<ils  mihi  vires.    [L.]    From  heaven  is  my  strength. 
Cmlum,  non  animum,  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt.    [L.] 

They  who  cross  the  sea,  change  their  sky,  not  their 

affections. 
Colubrem  in  sinu  foverc.   [L.]     To  cherish  a  serpent  in 

one's  bosom. 
Comes  jucundus  in  vi&  pro  vehiculo  est.    [L.]     A  pleasant 

companion  on  the  road  is  as  good  as  a  coach. 
Comitas  inter  gentes.    [L.]     Comity  between  nations. 
Commandet  d  vos  valets.    [Fr.]     Command  only  those 

who  owe  you  obedience. 
Comme  ilfaut.   [Fr.]     As  it  should  be. 
Comme  je  fas.   [Fr.J     As  I  was. 
Commune  bonum.    [L.]     A  common  good. 
Commune  periculum  concordiam  parit.    [L.]     A  common 

danger  produces  unanimity. 
Commuvia  proprii  dicere.    [L,]     To  express    common 

things  (i.  e,  new,  unappropriated  subjects)  with  pro- 
priety. 
Communi  consensu.    [L.l     By  common  consent. 
Compagnon  de  voyage.    [Pr.]    A  travelling  companion. 
Componere  lites.    [L.]     To  settle  disputes. 
Componitur  orbis  regis  ad  exemplum.    [L.]     The  world 

forms  Itself  after  tiie  example  of  the  king. 
ComposituTfi  j-as  fasque  animi.    [L.]     Law  and  equity. 


Compos  mentis.    [L, 
Compte  rendu.   [Fr. 
Condo  ad  clerum^ 
clergy. 


Of  sound  mind. 
A  report  or  account. 
L.]    A  sermon  or  address  to  the 


Concordia  discors.   [L,]    Discordant  concord. 

Conditio  sine  qud.  non.   [L.]    An  indispensable  condition. 

Confido  et  conquiesco.  j[L.J    I  confide  and  am  content. 

Conquiescat  in  pace.    [L.]     May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Consequitur  quodcunque  petit.  [L.]  He  attains  what- 
ever he  pursues. 

Consilio  et  animis.    [L.]     By  wisdom  and  courage. 

Consilio  etprudentid.   [L.]     By  counsel  and  prudence. 

Constantid,  et  virtate.   [L.]     By  constancy  and  virtue. 

Consuetude  pro  lege  servatur.  [L.j  Custom  is  held  as  law. 

Conto  spesso  e  amicizia  lunga.  [It.]  A  short  reckoning 
makes  long  friendship. 

Contra  bonos  mores.  [L.]  Against  good  manners  or 
morals. 

Contra  stfmulum  calcas.    [L.]    You  kick  against  a  spur. 

Contre  fortune  ban  cmur.  [Fr.]  A  good  heart  against 
fortune. 

Coram  domino  rege.    [L.]     Before  our  lord  the  king. 

Coram  nobis.    [L.J     Before  us. 

Coram  non  judice.   [L.l     Not  before  the  proper  judge. 

Cordon  sanitaire.  [Fr.J  A  line  of  guards  against  conta- 
gion or  pestilence. 

Corpus  delicti.   [L  J     The  main  offence. 

Corruptio  optimi  pessima.  [L.]  The  corruption  of  the 
best  becomes  the  worst. 

Cor  unum,  via  una.    [L.l     One  heart,  one  way. 

Cosa  fatta  capo  ha.  [It.]  A  thing  which  is  done  has  a 
head. 


Cos  ingeniorum.    [L.]     A  whetstone  for  the  wits. 

Couleur  de  rose.    [Fr.]     Rose  color;  flattering  hue. 

Coup  d'essai.    [Fr.]     First  attempt. 

Coup  d'dtat.    [Fr.l     A  stroke  of  policy  in  state  affairs. 

Coup  de  plume.    [Fr.J     A  literary  attack  or  contest. 

Coup  de  soleil.    [Fr.J    Sun-stroke. 

Coup  de  tiiddtre.    [FrJ     Theatrical  effect ;  clap-trap. 

Coupons.  [Fr.]  Dividend  warrants;  papers, or  parts  of 
a  commercial  instrument  bearing  interest,  of  which  a 
part  is  cut  off  as  it  falls  due.  —  Coupon  ditachd.  [Fr.] 
A  dividend-warrant  cut  off.  —  Detacher  un  coupon. 
[Fr.]  To  detach,  or  take  off,  a  coupon,  a  dividend- 
warrant. 

Courage  sanspeur.    [Fr.]     Courage  without  fear. 

Coureurs  des  bols.  [Fr.]  Forest-runners;  Canadians 
employed  by  the  fur  companies. 

Co^te  que  coftte.    [F''.]      Let  it  cost  what  it  may. 

Craignei  honte.    [Fr.]      Fear  shame. 

Credat  Judmus  Apella.  [L.]  Let  Apella,  the  circum- 
cised Jew,  believe  it. 

Crede  qudd  Iiabes,  et  liabes.  [L.]  Believe  that  you  have 
it,  and  you  have  it. 

Credo  quia  impossibile  est.  [L.]  I  believe  because  it  is 
impossible. 

Credula  res  amor  est.   [L.]     Love  is  a  credulous  thing. 

Crescit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  crescit.  [L.] 
As  money  increases,  the  love  of  it  increases. 

Crescit  eundo.  J^L.]     It  increases  in  its  course. 

Crescit  sub pondere  virtus.  [L.]  Virtue  grows  under  an 
imposed  weight. 

Cretd  an  carbone  notandum.  [L.]  Whether  to  be  m  arked 
with  chalk  or  charcoal ;  as  lucky  or  unlucky  days. 

Crier  famine  sur  un  tas  de  ble.  [Fr.]  To  cry  famine 
over  a  heap  of  grain. 

Crimen  Imsm  majestatis.    [L.]    The  crime  of  high  treason. 

Cruci,  dura  spiro^fido.  [L.]  While  I  breathe,  I  trust  in 
the  cross. 

Crux  criticorum.  [L.]  The  puzzle  of  critics  ;  — Tnetit- 
corum,  of  physicians;  mathematicorum,  of  mathema- 
ticians. 

Cucullus  non  facit  monachum.  [L.]  The  cowl  does  not 
make  the  monk. 

Cui  bono?    [L.]     For  whose  benefit? 

Cui  fortuna  ipsa  cedit.  [L.]  To  whom  fortune  herself 
yields. 

Culpam  paina  premit  comes.  [L.]  Punishment  follows 
hard  upon  crime. 

Cum  grano  salis.  [L.]  With  a  grain  of  salt;  with 
some  allowance. 

Cum  licet  fugere,  ne  qumre  litem.  [L.l  Do  not  seek  a 
suit  or  quarrel,  when  you  may  avoid  it. 

Cumprivilegio.   [LJ     With  privilege  or  license. 

Cuneus  cuneum  trudit.    [L.]     One  wedge  drives  another. 

Cur<e  leves  loquuntur,  ivgentes  stupent.  [L.j  Light 
griefs  are  loquacious  ;  great  ones  are  silent. 

Curiosa  f elicit  as.   [L.l     A  felicitous  tact. 

Currente  calamo.   [L.]     With  a  running  or  rapid  pen. 

Custos  morum.   [L.l     The  guardian  of  morals. 

Gustos  rotuiorum.   [L.]     The  keeper  of  the  rolls. 


D. 


Dabit  Deus  his  quoque  Jinem.  [L.]  God  will  also  put 
an  end  to  these. 

D^accord.    [Fr.J     Ag'feed  ;  in  tune. 

Da  locum  melioribus.   [L.]    Give  place  to  your  betters. 

Dames  de  la  halle.   [Pr.]     Market-women. 

Damnant  quod  non  intelUgunt.  [L.]  They  condemn  what 
they  do  not  understand. 

Damnati  admetalla.    [L,]     Condemned  to  the  mines. 

Dans  les  petites  boUes  les  bons  onguens.  [Pr.]  Good 
ointments  are  in  small  boxes. 

Dapes  inempt(B.    [L.]     Unbought  viands  or  dainties. 

Dare  pondus  fumo.   [L.]     To  give  weight  to  smoke. 

Data.    [L.]     Things  given  or  granted  ;  premises. 

Data  fata  secutus.  [L.]  Following  his  declared  des- 
tiny. 

Date  obolum  Belisario.    [L.]    Give  a  penny  to  Belisarius. 

Davus  sum,  non  CEdipus.  [L.]  I  am  Davus,  not  CEdi- 
pus:  —  I  cannot  solve  the  question. 


De  auctoritate  mihi  commisst,  [LJ  By  the  authority  in- 
trusted to  me. 

De  bonis  non.  [L.J    Of  the  goods  not  yet  adminiatered  on. 

De  bonne  grace.    [Fr.]     Willingly  and  kindly. 

Deceptio  visits.    [L.]     Optical  illusion. 

Decips  repetita  placebit.  [L.]  Ten  times  repeated,  it 
will  still  please. 

Decipimur  specie  recti.  [L.]  We  are  deceived  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  rectitude. 

Decori  decus  addit  avito.  [L.]  He  adds  honor  to  he- 
reditary honors. 

Decrevi.   [LJ     I  have  determined. 

De  die  in  diem.    [L.J     Prom  day  to  day. 

De  gustibus  non  duputandum.  [L.]  There  io  no  dis- 
puting about  tastes. 

De  haute  lutte.    [Fr.]     By  a  violent  struggle. 

Dei  plena  sunt  omnia.    [L.l     All  things  are  full  of  God. 

Dejeiincr  d  la  fourckette.    [Fr.]     A  cold  breakfast. 

Delectando  pariterque  monendo.  [L.]  By  pleasing  while 
admonishing. 

Dplenda  est  Carthago.   [L.]    Carthage  must  be  destroyed. 

De  minimis  non  curatur.  [L.]  No  notice  is  taken  of 
trifles. 

De  monte  alto.    [L.]    From  a  high  mountain. 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  [L.J  Concerning  the  dead 
say  only  what  is  favorable. 

De  nikilo  nihil  fit.    [L.]     From  nothing  nothing  is  made. 

Deo  adjuvante,  non  timendum.  [L.]  God  assisting, 
nothing  is  to  be  feared. 

Deo  date.    [L.]     Give  to  God. 

Deo  duce,ferro  comitante.  [L.]  God  for  my  leader,  my 
sword  for  my  companion. 

Deo  favente.  [L.]  Providence  favoring  ;  —  monenlBj 
warning  ; — juvante,  helping  ;  —  volente,  willing. 

Deo  ^ratias.    [L.l    Thanks  to  God. 

Deo  juvante.    [L.J     With  God's  help. 

Deo,  nonfortund..    [L.]     From  God,  not  from  fortune. 

Deo  volente.    [L.]     If  God  will. 

Dcpressus  extollor.  [L.]  Having  been  depressed,  I  am 
exalted. 

De  profundis.    [L.]     Out  of  the  depths. 

Deshabiller  un  saint  pour  en  habiller  un  autre.  [Pr.]  To 
undress  one  saint  to  drcs^s  up  another. 

Desideratum.    [L.]     A  thing  desired. 

Desipere  in  loco.  [L.]  To  play  the  fool  at  the  proper 
season. 

Desunt  ciBtera.   [L.l     The  remainder  is  wanting. 

Detur  digniori.   [L,]    Let  it  be  given  to  the  more  worthy. 

Deum  cole,  regem  serva.  [L.]  Worship  God,  preserve 
the  king. 

Deu^  major  columna.    [L.]     God  is  the  greatest  support. 

Deus  nobis  hcec  otia  fedt.  [L.]  God  has  given  us  this 
easy  condition. 

Deus  vobiscum.   [L.]    God  be  with  you. 

Dextro  tempore.    [L.]     At  a  propitious  time. 

Dies  faustus,  —  infaustus.  [L.]  A  lucky  day,  —  an  un- 
lucky day. 

Dies  ir(B.    [LJ     Day  of  wrath  —  a  famous  hymn. 

Dic\L  avec  nous.    [Fr.]     God  witli  us. 

Dicu  defend  le  droit.    [Fr.]     God  defends  the  right. 

Dieu  et  mon  droit.    [Fr.]     God  and  my  right. 

Dieu  vous  garde.   [Fr.]     God  guard  you. 

Dignus  vindice  nodus.  [L.]  A  knot  worthy  of  being 
untied  by  such  hands. 

Di  grand'  eloquenza  picciola  coscienza.  [It.]  Great  elo- 
quence, little  conscience. 

Dii  majorum  gentium.    [L.l     The  twelve  superior  gods. 

Dii  penates.   [L.]    Household  gods. 

Diis  aliter  visum.  [L.]  The  gods  were  plea>ed  to  order 
it  otherwise. 

Di  novella  tutto  par  bello.  [It.]  All  that  is  novel  seems 
fine. 

Dies  me  libre  de  hombre  de  un  libra.  [Sp.]  God  deliver 
nie  from  a  man  of  one  book. 

Dirigo.    [L.]     I  guide. 

Diseur  de  bon  mots.   [Fr.]     A  sayer  of  good  things. 

Disjecta  membra.   [L 7]    Scattered  remains. 

Disjecti  membrapoetts.  [L.]  The  limbs  of  the  dismem- 
bered poet. 

Disponendo  me,  non  mutando  me.  [L.]  Disposing  of  mo, 
not  changing  me. 

Divide  et  impera.   [L.]    Divide  and  govern. 

Dixi  et  salvavi  animam  meam.  [L.]  I  have  spoken,  and 
saved  my  ^oul,  i.  e.  cleared  my  conscience. 

Docendo  discimus.   [L.]    We  learn  by  teaching. 

Domus  et  placens  uxor.    [L.]     A  house  and  pleasing  wifo. 

Dono  molto  aspettato  d  venduto,  non  donato.  [It,]  A 
gift  long  waited  for  is  sold,  not  given. 

Dorer  la  pihile.    [Pr.]     To  gild  the  pill. 

Dos  dtne.   [Fr.J    A  shelving  ridge. 

Double  entendre.   [Fr.]     Double  meaning. 

Double  entente.   [Fr.J    Double  signification. 

Doux  yeux.   [Fr.J     Soft  glances. 

Dramatis  personce.  [L.J  Cliaracters  of  the  drama  j 
characters  represented. 

Droit  au  travail.   [Fr.]     The  right  of  living  by  labor. 

Droit  des  gens.   [Fr.l     The  law  of  nations. 

Droit  et  avant.   [Pr.J    Right  and  forward. 

Ducit  amor  patruB.   [L.]     Patriotism  guides  me. 

Du  fort  au  faible.    [Fr.]     From  the  strong  to  the  weak. 

Dulcc  et  decorum  est  pro  patridi  mori.  [L.]  It  is  sweet 
and  honorable  to  die  for  one's  country. 

Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco.  [L.J  It  is  pleasant  to  play 
the  fool  on  the  proper  occasion. 

Zhdce  melos,  '■^Domum.'^^  Dulce,  ^^Domumf^  [L.] 
Sweet  strain,  "  For  home  !  "  or  "  Homeward  !  " 
"  We  are  bound  for  home."  —  Prom  the  song  sung  at 
Winchester  College  at  the  close  of  the  term.       _ 

Dummodo  sit  dives,  barbarus  ipso  placet.  [L.]  If  he  be 
only  rich,  a  very  barbarian  is  pleasing. 
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Dum  spirOj  spero.   [L.]    While  I  breathe,  I  hope, 
Dum  tacentj  clamant.   [L.]     While  silent,  they  cry  out. 
Dam  ritant  stuXti  vitia,  in  contraria  currant.    [L.]    While 

fools  avoid  one  vice,  they  run  into  an  opposite  one. 
Dam  civimusj  vivamus.    [L.]    While  we  live,  let  us  live. 
Duns  qui  sequitur  lepores^  neutruin  capit.    [L.]     He  who 

follows  two  hares  catches  neither. 
Durante  beneplacito.   [L.]     During  our  good  pleasure. 
Durante  vitd..    [L.]     During  life. 
Dux  fmmina  facH.    [L.j     A  woman  was  the  leader  of 

the  deed,  or  enterprise. 

E. 

Eau  benite  de  cour.    [Fr.]     The  holy  water  of  the  court ; 

court  promises. 
Eau  de  Cologne.    [Fr.]     Cologne  water. 
Eau  de  vie.    [Fr-]     Brandy. 
Eccc  homo.   [L.]     Behold  the  man. 
E  contra.    [L-l     On  the  other  hand. 
E  contrario.    [L.l     On  the  contrary. 
Editio  princeps.    [L.j     The  first  edition. 
E  jlammd.  cibum  petere.   [L.]    To  get  a  livelihood  with 

extreme  difficulty, 
Egli  fa  come  la  voipe  delV  uve,    [It.]    He  acts  like  the 

fox  with  the  grapes. 
Ego  et  rex  mens.    [L.]     I  and  my  king. 
Ego  ilium  periisse  duco,  cut  periit  pudor.    [L.]  '  I  deem 

him  lost  whose  shame  is  lost. 
Ego  spem  pretio  non  emo.    [L.]     I  do  not  buy  hope  with 

money. 
Eheu!  fugaces  labuntur  anni.    [L.]     Alas!  how  swiftly 

the  years  glide  by. 
Elapso  tempore.   [L.]     The  time  having  elapsed. 
Elephantus  non  capit  murum,   [L.]     The  elephant  does 

not  catch  mice. 
Elive.    [Fr.]     A  pupil. 
Eloignement.    [Fr.]     Estrangement. 
E  meglio  cader  dalle  jinestre  eke  dal  tetto.    [It.]     Better 

fall  from  the  window  than  the  roof. 
E  meglio  tardi  che  mai.    [It.]     Better  late  than  never. 
Empresscment.    [Fr.]     Eagerness  ;  haste  ;  zeal. 
Empta  dolore  docct  experieittia.   [L.]    Experience  bought 

with  pain  is  instructive. 
Emunctm  naris  homo.    [L.]     A  man  of  well-wiped  nose, 

ox  quick  perception. 
En  cueroSj  or  en  cueros  vivos.    [Sp.l     Stark  naked. 
En  Dieu  est  ma  fiance.    [Fr.]     In  God  is  my  trust.' 
En  Dieu  est  tout.   [Fr.]     In  God  is  every  thing. 
Enfans  de  famine.   [Fr.]     Children  of  the  family. 
Eufans  perdus.  {Yx.l    Lost  children  ;  —  the  forlorn  hope. 
Enfant  gdtd.    [FrJ     A  spoiled  child. 
Enfant  trouvd.    [Fr.]     A  foundling. 
En  fin.    [Fr.]     At  length  ;  at  last. 
Enfi^te.   [Fr.l     With  guns  on  tlie  upper  deck  only. 
Enfoule.    [Fr.]     In  a  crowd,  or  mass. 
En  grace  affie.   [Fr.J     On  grace  depend. 
En  grand,    [Fr.]     Of  full  size. 
En  la  rose  je  fieuris.    [Fr.]     I  flourish  in  the    0S3, 
-Eti  masse.    [Fr.]     In  a  mass  or  body. 
En  parole  je  vis.    [Fr.]     I  live  in  the  word. 
En  passant.   [FrJ     In  passing;  by  the  way. 
En  ptein  jour.    [Fr.]     In  broad  day. 
En  revanche.    [Fr.]     In  return  ;  as  a  requital. 
Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem.    [L.]     By  the 

sword  he  seeks  quiet  peace  under  liberty. 
En  route.    [Fr.]     On  the  way  or  road. 
En  suivant  la  veritd.    [Fr.]     In  following  truth. 
Entre  deux  vins.    [Fr.]    "Between  two  wines ;  neither 

drunk  nor  sober. 
Entremets.   [Fr.]    Dainties  between  the  courses  ;  dishes 

between  the  roast  and  the  dessert. 
Entre  nous.    [Fr.]     Between  ourselves. 
Entresol.   [Fr.]     A  low-studded  story  between  the  base- 
ment and  second  story. 
Eo  nomine.   [L.]     By  that  name. 
E  pluribus  unum.   [L.]    Outof  many,  one  ;  one  of  many. 

—  The  motto  of  tlie  United  States.  —  Tlie  allusion  is 

to  the  formation  of  one  federal  government  out  of  sev- 
eral independent  States. 
Epulis  accumbere  divilm.    [L.]     To  sit  at  the  feast  of  the 

gods,  or  the  great. 
Equanimiter.    [L,]     With  equanimity. 
Erba  mala  presto  cresce,    [It.]     An  ill  weed  grows  apace. 
Eripuit   cmlo  fulmen,   sceptrumque  tyrannis.     [L-]      He 

snatched  the  thunderbolt  from  the  clouds,  and  the 

sceptre  from  tyrants  ;  —  said  of  Franklin. 
Errare  humanum  est.   [L.]    To  err  is  human. 
Erubuit,  salva  res  est.   [L.]     He  blushed,  all  is  safe  :  — 

where  there  is  shame  there  is  virtue. 
Espdrance  et  Dieu.   [Fr.]     Hope  and  God. 
Esprit  fort.   [Fr.jl     A  freethinker. 
Essayez.    [Fr.]     Try  ;  attempt. 
Esse  guam  videri.   [L.]     To  be,  rather  than  to  seem. 
Est  modus  in  rebus.    [L.]     There  is  a  medium  in  all 

things. 
Esto  perpetua,    [L.]     Let  it  endure  forever. 
Esto  quod  esse  videris.    [L.]     Be  what  you  seem  to"  be. 
Est  qutsdam  flere  voluptas.     [L.]      There  is  a  certain 

pleasure  in  tears. 
Et  cmtera.    [L.]     And  the  rest. 
Et  cum  spintu  tuo.    [L.]     And  with  thy  spirit. 
Et  decus  et  pretium  recti.    [L.]     The  ornaruout  and  Ihe 

reward  of  rectitude. 
Et  hocy  or  idy  genus  omne.   [L.]     And  every  thing  of  the 

sort. 
Et  nati  natorum  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis.     [L.]      Both 

grandsons  and  their  posterity. 


Et  nos  quoquc  tela  sparsimus.    [L.]     We  too  have  flung 

our  weapons. 
Et  sequentia.    [L.]     And  what  follows. 
Etsic  de  similibus.   [L.]     And  so  of  the  like  :  —  decmterisj 

of  the  rest. 
Et  tu.  Brute.   [L.]     And  even  you,  Brutus. 
Et  vitam  impendere  vero.    [L.]     To  pay  even  life  for  the 

truth ;  keep  tlie  truth  at  the  risk  of  life. 
Evcntus  stultorum  magister.   [L.]     Fools  must  be  taught 

by  the  result. 
Ex  abrupto.   [L.]     Abruptly. 
Ex  abundant'ih.    [L.]     Out  of  the  abundance. 
Ex  abusu  non  arguiturad  usum.    [L.]     No  argument  can 

be  drawn  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing  against  its  use. 
Ex  mquo  et  bono.   [L.]     According  to  wiiat  is  just  and 

right. 
Ex  animo.    [L.]     Heartily;  sincerely. 
Ex  beneplacito.    [L.]     At  pleasure. 
Ex  cathedra.    [L.]     From  the  chair  or  pulpit ;  from  high 

authority. 
Excelsior.   [L.]    Higher;  more  elevated. 
Ecceptio  probat  regulam.    [L.]     The  exception  proves 

the  rule.  • 

Exceptis  excipiendis.    [L.]     The  proper  exceptions  being 

made. 
Excerpta.   [L.]    Extracts. 

Ezcitari  non  hebescerc.    [L.]   To  be  spirited,  not  inactive. 
Ex  concesso.   [L.]     From  what  has  been  admitted. 
Excvdit.  [LJ    He  fashioned  or  made  it :  —  pi.  excuderunt. 
Ex  curict.   [L.]     Out  of  court. 
Ex  delicto.   [L.]     From  the  crime. 
Ex  dono.    [L.]     By  the  gift  of. 
Exegi  monumentam  tere  perenvins.    [L.]     I  have  built  a 

monument  more  durable  than  brass. 
Exempl'a  sunt  odiosa.    [L.]     Examples  are  offensive. 
Exempli  gratia.   [L.J    For  example  ;  for  instance. 
Exeunt.    [L.]     They  go  out. 
Exeunt  omnes.    [L.]     All  go  out. 

Ex  facto  jus  oritur,   [L.]     The  law  arises  outof  the  fact. 
Ex  fide  fortis*   [L,]     Strong  through  faith. 
Exigeant.  fFr.T  Exacting  ;  requiring  too  much  attention. 
Ex  merSc  gratia.    [L.]     From  mere  favor. 
Ex  mero  motu.    [L.]     From  a  mere  motion ;  from  his 

own  free  will. 
Ex  necessitate  rei.   [L.]     From  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.   [L.]    Nothing  produces  notiiing. 
Ex  officio.   [L.]     By  virtue  of  his  office. 
Ex  opere  operato.    [L.]     By  external  works. 
Ex  parte.    [L.]     On  one  part  or  side. 
Ex  pede  Herculem.    [L.]    From  the  size  of  the  foot  we 

recognize  a  Hercules:  —  we  judge  of  the  whole  from 

the  specimen. 
Experientia  docet  stultos.    [L.]    Experience  teaches  eyen 

fools. 
Experimenium  crucis.    [L.]    The  experiment  of  the  cross  : 

—  a  decisive  experiment. 
Experto  crcde  Roberto.    [L.]     Believe  one  who  has  had 

experience. 
Expertus.    [L.]    An  expert,  or  an  experienced  person. 
Erpertus  metuit.    [L.]     Having  experience,  lie  dreads  it. 
Expost  facto.  [L.J  Afterthedeed  jsdone  ;  retrospective. 
Expressis  verbis.    [L.]     In  express  terms. 
Ex  quocunque  capite.    [L.]     From  whatever  cause. 
Ex  tempore.   [L.J     Off-hand;  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  without  preparation  ;  —  extemporaneously. 
Extinctus  amabitur  idem.    [L.]     The  same  man  when 

dead  will  be  loved. 
Ex  ungue  leonem.    [L.J     The  lion  is  known  by  his  claws. 
Ex  una  disce  omnes.    [L.I    From  one  learn  all;  from 

this  spechnen  judge  of  the  whole. 


F. 


Faber  sum  fortunts.  [L.]  The  artiflcer  of  his  own  for- 
tunes ;  a  self-made  man.      -  . 

Fades  non  omnibus  una.  [L.]   All  have  not  the  same  face. 

Facile  est  inventis  addere.  [L.]  It  is  easy  to  add  to 
things  already  invented. 

Facile  princeps.    [L.]     The  admitted  chief.   . 

FacUis  descensus  Jivemi.  [L.J  The  descent  into  hell  is 
easy :  —  it  is  easy  to  get  into  difficulty. 

Facivus  quos  inquinat  mquaU  [L.]  Guilt  maizes  equal 
those  whom  it  stains. 

Facit  indignatio  versus.  [L.]  Indignation  makes  me  a 
poet. 

Fagon  deparlcr.   [Fr.]     A  manner  of  speaking. 

Factotum.   [L.]     Do  every  thing  ;  —  a  man  of  all  work. 

Fmxpopuli.    [L.]    The  dregs  of  the  people. 

Fatre  bonne  mine.   [Fr.]     To  put  a  good  face  on. 

Fairc  Phomme  d'' importance.  [Fr.]  To  assume  an  air  of 
importance. 

Faire  mon  devoir.    [Fr.]     To  do  my  duty, 

Faire  ^ans  dire.    [Fr-]     To  do,  not  say. 

Fait  accompli.   [Fr.]     A  thing  already  done. 

Fallentis  semita  vitm.   [L.]     The  deceitful  path  of  life. 

Fama  clamosa,   [L.J    Public  scandal. 

Fama  nihil  est  celcrius.  [L.]  Nothing  travels  more 
swiftly  than  scandal. 

Fama  semper  vivat.   [L.]    May  his  fame  live  forever. 

Fare/fac.    [L.]     Speak,  do. 

Fari  qutE  sentiat.   [L.]     To  speak  what  he  thinks. 

Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.  [L.]  It  is  well  to  learn,  even 
from  an  enemy. 

Fasti  et  nefasti  dies.  jX.]    Lucky  and  unluclcy  days. 

Fata  obstant.    [L  ]     The  Fates  oppose. 

Fata  viam  invenicnt.    [L.]     The  Fates  will  find  a  way. 

Fata  volentem  ducunt,  nolevtem  trahunt.  [L.]  Fate  leads 
the  willing,  and  drags  the  unwilling. 


Faux  pas.    [Fr.]     A  false  step;  deviation  from  virtue: 

—  an  act  of  indiscretion. 
Favete  Unguis.   [L.]   .Favor  by  your  tongues;  be  silent 

while  the  business  is  proceeding. 
Fax  mentis^  incendium  gloricB.   [L.j     The  burning  desiie 

of  glory  is  the  torch  of  the  mind. 
Felices   ter  et  amplius,  quos  irrupta   tenet   copula.    [L.] 

Thrice  happy  they  whose  marriage  tie  is  unbroken. 
Felicitas  multos  habet  amicos.    [L.]     Prosperity  has  many 

friends. 
Felix  quern  fadunt  aliena  pericula  cautum.    [L.J     Happy 

la  he  who  learns  prudence  from  the  dangers  of  others. 
Femme  de  chambre.   ("Fr.]     A  chamber  maid, 
Femme  de  charge,   [Fr.]     A  housekeeper. 
Fendre  un  cheveu  en  quatre.   [Fr.]     To  split  a  hair;  — 

a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
Ferm  naturm.     [L.J     Of  a  wild   nature;  —  applied  to 

wild  animals. 
Ferme  omee.   [Fr.]     An  ornamented  farm. 
Festina  lente.   [L.]     Hasten  slowly. 
Fite  cJiampitre.    [Fr.]     A  rural  feast  celebrated  out  of 

doors. 
Feu  dujoie.    [Fr.]    A  bonfire. 

Feuitleton.    [Fr.]    A  stnall  leaf;  a  supplement  to  a  news- 
paper. 
Fiat  justitia,  mat  cmlum.     [L.]     Let  justice  be  done, 

though  the  heavens  should  fall. 
Fiat  lux.    [L.]     Let  light  be. 
Fide  et  amore,   [L.j    By  faith  and  love. 
Fide  etfidudh.   [L.J     By  fidelity  and  confidence. 
Fide  et  fortitudine.   [L.J    By  faith  and  fortitude, 
Fidei  coticula  crux.    [L.J    The  cross  is  the  touclistone  of 

faith. 
Fidei  defensor.    [L.J    Defender  of  the  faith. 
Fidcli  certa  merces.    [L.J      To  the  faitliful,  reward  is 

certain. 
Fidelis  adurnam.   [L.]     Faithful  unto  death. 
Fideliter.    [L.j     Faithfully. 
Fide^  non  arviis.    [LJ     By  faith,  not  arms. 
Fide^  sed  cui  vide.   [L.]    .Trust,  but  see  to  whom. 
Fides  probata  coronat.    [L.]     Proved  faith  crowns. 
Fides  Punica.   [L.]    Punic  faith  :  —  treachery. 
Fides  sitpenes  auctorem.   [L.l    Let  the  responsibility,  or 

credibility,  rest  on  the  author. 
FidiLs  .Achates.   [L.]     Faithful  Achates  :  —  a  true  friend. 
Fidus  et  audax.   [L.]    Faithful  and  daring, 
Mcljpero  desdichado,    [Sp.]     Faithful,  but  disinherited. 
Filius  nullius.    [L.]     A  son  of  nobody  ; — populi,  of  the 

people ;  —  terra;,  of  the  earth.  —  ( Oxford,  Eng.)  a  stu- 
dent of  low  birth. 
Fille  de  chambre.   [Fr.]    A  chamber  maid. 
Fille  dejoie.    [Fr.J    A  prostitute. 
Finem  respice.    [L.J     Look  to  Ihe  end. 
Finis  coronat  opus.    [L.J     The  end  crowns  the  work. 
FirTnior  quo  paratior.    [L.J     I  am  stronger  by  beihg  well 

prepared.     . 
Fit  fabricando  faber.    [L.]     A  workman  is  made  by 

working;  practice  makes  perfect. 
Flagrante  bello.    [L.J     While  the  war  was  raging. 
Flagrante  delicto.   [L.J    In  the  actual  commission  of  the 

crime. 
Flebile  ludibrium.    [L.J     A  sad  mockery. 
Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acherunta  movcbo.    [L.J     If  I 

cannot  influence  the  gods,  I  will  inove  hell. 
Flecti,  nonfrangi.    [L.]     To  be  bent,  not  broken. 
Flux  de  bouche.    [Fr.J     An  inordinate  flow  of  words. 
FcBCundi  calices,  guem  non  fecere  disertum  7    [L.J     Genial 

cups,  whom  have  they  not  made  eloquent? 
Fcenum  habet  in  cornu.   [L.J     He  has  hay  on  his  horns  : 

—  a  sign  of  a  dangerous  bull. 
Forsan  et  hmc  olim  memivisse  juvabit    [L.J     Perhaps  It 

will  hereafter  be  pleasant  to'rernember  these  things. 
Fortemposce  animum.    [L.J     Pray  for  a  strong  mind. 
Forte  scutum  salus  ducum.    [L.J     A  strong  shield  is  the 

safety  of  commanders. 
Fortes  fortuna  juvat.   [L.J     Fortune  favors  the- brave. 
Forti  etfideli  nihil  difficile.   [L.J     To  the  brave  and  faith- 
ful nothing  is  difficult. 
Fortis  cadere,  cedere  non  potest.    [L  J      The  brave  may 

fall,  but  cannot  yield. 
Fortiter  et  rccte.   [L.J     With  fortitude  and  rectitude. 
Fortiter,    fideliter,   feliciter.      [L]       Boldly,   faithfully, 

successfully. 
Fortiter  ^eret  crucem.  [L.]  He  will  bravely  bear  the  cmss. 
Fortiter  m  re.   [L.]    With  firmness  in  action. 
Fortuna  favet  fatuis.    [L.]     Fortune  favors  fools;  luck 

for  fools. 
Foy  pour  devoir.    [Old  Fr.J     Faith  for  duty. 
Frangas,  non  fiectes.    [L.j     You  may  break,  but^all 

not  bend  me. 
Froides  mains,  chaud  amor.     [Fr.]     Cold  hands  and  a 

warm  heart. 
Front  d  front.   [Fr.]     Face  to  face. 
Fronti  nulla  fides.    [L.J     TJiere  is  no  trusting  to  appear- 
ances. 
Frugcs  consumere  nati.    [L.]     Men  born  only  to  consume 

food.  i 

Fugithora.    [L.J    The  hour  files. 
Fugit    irreparabile    tempus.     [L.J      Irrecoverable    time 

flies  on. 
Fuimus  Troes.   [L.J    We  were  once  Trojans. 
Fuit  Ilium.    [L.J    Troy  has  been. 
Fulmen  brutnm.  JX,]     A  harmless  thunderbolt, 
Fvnctus  officio.    [L.J    Having  discharged  his  office. 
Furor  arma  ministrat,    [L.]    Rage  furnishes  weapons. 
Furor  loquendi.   [L.J     A  rage  for  speaking  ; —  scribendi, 

for  writing. 
Furor  po'^ticus.   [L.J     Poetic  rage  or  fire. 
Fayez  les  dangers  de  loisir.    [Fr.J     Avoid  the  dangers  of 

leisure. 
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G. 


OaietS  de  caw.   [Pr.]     Gayety  of  heart. 

Gallicd.    [L,]     In  French. 

Oarde  d  clieval.    fFr.J     A  mounted  guard. 

Oarde  de  corps.    [Pr-J    A  body-guard. 

Oaj-de  mobile.   [Fr.]     Guards  liable  to  general  service. 

Oardei  bien,   [Fr.]     Guard  well ;  take  care. 

Qard&z  lafoi.    [Fr.]     Guard  the  faith. 

Oaudetque  viam  fecisse  ruind..  [L.]  He  rejoices  to  have 
made  his  way  by  causing  ruin. 

Oaudet  tentamine  virtus.  [L.]  Virtue  rejoices  in  temp- 
tation. 

Oenius  loci.    [L.]     The  genius  of  the  place. 

Gens  de  condition.  [Fr.]  People  of  rank  ;  —  d'eglise^ 
churchmen  j  — de  guerre,  the  military  j  —  de  langucs, 
linguists;  —  de  lettres,  literati; — de  peu,  the  meajier 
sort. 

Oens  de  mime  famillet    [Fr.]     Birds  of  a  feather. 

Gens  togata.    [L.]     Gowns  nen  ;  civilians. 

Genus  irritabile  vatum.    [L.]     The  irritable  race  of  poets, 

Germanic^.    [L.]     In  German, 

Gibier  de  potence.   [Fr.]     A  gallows-bird  ;  scape-grace. 

Giuoco  di  mano,  giucoco  di  villano.  [It.]  Practical 
jokes  belong  to  the  vulgar. 

Glebes  ascriptus.   [L,]     A  servant  belonging  to  the  soil, 

Gli  assenti  hanno  torto.  [It.]  The  absent  are  in  the 
wrong. 

Cfloria  in  excelsis.    [LJ     Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

Gloria  Patri.   [L.]     Glory  be  to  the  Father. 

Gloria  vana  fiorece  y  no  grana.  [Sp,]  Vain-glory  flow- 
ers, but  yields  no  fruit. 

Gloria  virtutis  umbra.  [L.]  Glory  is  the  shadow  of 
virtue. 

Gnothi  seauton^  (Tvoidi  (TEavrSv.)    [Gr.]     Know  thyself. 

Ooutte  d  goutte.    [Fr.]     Drop  by  drop. 

GradiL  diverse,  via  una.  [L.]  The  same  road  by  differ- 
ent steps. 

GradiLs  ad  Parnassum.  [L.]  An  aid  to  writing  Latin 
and  Greek  poetry. 

Gratis  dedit  ore  rotundo  Musa  loqui.  [L.]  The  Muse 
granted  the  Greeks  to  speak  with  a  round  mouth,  or 
in  rounded  or  well-turned  periods. 

Grande  cfiire  et  beau  feu.  [Fr.]  Good  cheer  and  good 
quarters. 

Grande  parure.    [Fr.]     Full  dress. 

Gran  placer  comer  y  no  escotar.  [Sp,]  A  great  pleasure 
to  eat  and  not  pay  the  scot. 

Gratia  placendi.  JL.]     The  delight  of  pleasing. 

Gratis  dictum.    [L  ]     Mere  assertion. 

Graviora  quadam  sunt  remedia  periculis.  [L.]  Some 
remedies  are  worse  than  the  disease. 

Gravis  ira  regum  semper.  [L.]  The  anger  of  kings  is 
always  terrible. 

Grez  o'eaalium.    [L.]     A  venal  throng. 

Grosse  tite  etpeu  de  sens.  [Fr.]    Great  head  and  little  wit. 

Guerra  al  cuchillo.   [SpJ    War  to  the  knife. 

Guerre  d  Voutrance.  [Fr.]  War  to  the  knife,  or  war 
of  extermination. 

Guerre  d  mort.  •fPr.]    War  to  the  death. 

Gutta  cavat  lapidem  non  vi,  sed  scepe  cadendo.  [L.]  The 
drop  hollows  the  stone,  not  by  force,  but  by  frequent 
falling. 


H. 


Ilabet  et  itiusca  splenem.    [L.]     A  fly  even  has  its  anger. 
Habla  poco  y  bien,  tenerte  han  por  alguien.    [Sp.]     Speak 

little  and  well,  and  people  will  take  you  for  somebody. 
Ilablen  cartas,  y  callen  barbas.  [Sp.]    Let  writings  speak, 

and  beards  (mouths)  he  silent. 
HtEc  generi  incrementa  fides.    [L.]     This  faith  will  fur- 
nish new  increase  to  our  race. 
Hmc  olim  meminisse  juvabit.   [L.]    It  will  be  pleasant  to 

remember  these  things  hereafter. 
HiBret  lateri  lethalis  arundo.     [L.]     The  deadly  arrow 

sticks  in  his  side. 
Hanc  veniam  petlmusque  damusque  mcissim..    [L.]     In  turn 

we  both  give  and  receive  this  indulgence. 
Hannibal  ante  portas.   [L.]     The  enemy  at  the  gates. 
Hardi  comme  un  coq  sur  son  fumier.   [Ff-]     Brave  as  a 

cock  on  his  own  dunghill. 
Haro.   [Fr.]     Hue  and  cry. 
Hand  facile  emergunt  quorum  virtutibus  obstat  res  angusta 

domi.    [L.]     They  do  not  easily  rise  in  the  worl,d, 

whose  talents  are  depressed  by  poverty. 
Hand  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco.    [L.]     Not  ig- 
norant of  misfortune,  I  learn  to  succor  the  miserable. 
Haud  longis  intervallis.    [L.]     At  short  intervals. 
Haud  passibus  tBquis,    [L.]     With  unequal  steps. 
Haut  et  bon.    [Ft.]    Lofty  and  good, 
Helluo  librorum.   [L.]     A  greedy  devourer  of  books. 
Heu!  quam  difficile  est  crimen  non  prodere  vultu.    [L.] 

How  difficult,  alas !  to  prevent  the  countenance  from 

betraying  guilt. 
Heu  pietas!     Heu  prisca  fides!     [L.]      Alas  for  piety! 

Alas  for  our  ancient  faith. 
HeurekaJcvpvKa'.)   [Gr.]     I  have  found  it. 
Matus  maxime  defiendus.    [L.]     A  chasm  or  deficiency 

much  to  be  lamented. 
Hie  et  ubique.   [L.l     Here  and  every  where. 
Hie  jacet.    [L.]     Here  lies  ;  —sepultus,  buried. 
Hic  labor,  hoc  opus.    [L.]     This  is  labor,  this  is  work. 
Hie  patet  ingeniis  campus.   [L.]     Here  is  a  field  open  for 

genius. 
mnc  ill(B  lachrynKB.    [L.]    Hence  these  tears. 
Hoc  age,   [L,]    Do  this ;  attend  to  what  you  are  doing. 


Hoc  loco.   [L.]     In  this  place. 

Hoc  saxum  posuit.    [L.]    He  placed  this  stone. 

Hoc  tempore.    [L.]     At  this  time. 

Hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi.    [L.j     To-day  be  mine,  to-morrow 

thine. 
Hoipolloi,  (ol  TToXAoi.)     [Gr.]     The  many  ;  the  vulgar. 
Hominis  est  errare,    [L.]     To  err  is  human. 
Homme  de  robe.    [Fr.J    A  man  in  civil  office. 
Homme  des  affaires.   [Fr.]     A  man  of  business;  a  finan- 
cier. 
Homme  d^esprit.   [Fr.J    A  man  of  wit  or  talent. 
Homo  alieni  juris,     [L.]      One  under  the  control  of  a 

father  or  guardian. 
Homo  factus  ad  unguem.   [L.]    A  man  complete,  finished 

to  the  nicest  degree,  or  highly  polished. 
Homo  multarum  literarum.    [L.]    A  man  of  great  learning. 
Homo  solus  aut  aeus  aut  doemon.    [L.]     Man   alone  is 

either  a  god  or  a  devil. 
Homo  sui  juris.   [L.]     One  who  is  his  own  master. 
Homo  sum  y  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.    [L.]     I  am 

a  man,  and  nothing  that  relates  to  man  is  foreign  to 

my  sympathies. 
Honest^  queedam  scelera  successus  facit.     [L.]      Success 

makes  some  sorts  of  wickedness  appear  honorable. 
Honestum  non  est  semper  quod  licet.    [L.]     What  is  law- 
ful is  not  always  honorable. 
Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.    [Old  Fr.]     Evil  to  him  who 

evil  thinks. 
Honores    mutant    mores.     [L.]      Honors    change   men's 

manners  or  characters. 
Honor  est  a  JSTilo.   [L.]     Honor  is  from  the  Nile.    v3?i 

anagram  on  *'  Horatio  JVelson." 
Honor  virtutis  premium.   [L.]     Honor  is  the  reward  of 

virtue. 
Honos  alit  artes.   [L.]     Honor  cherishes  the  arts. 
Honos  liabet  onus.   [L.]     Honors  bring  responsibility. 
Hora  ^  sempre.    [ItJ     It  is  always  time. 
Horafugit.    [L.j     The  hour  flies. 
Horresco  referens.    [li.']     I  shudder  as  I  relate. 
Hors  de  combat.   [Fif.]     Not  in  a  condition  to  fight. 
Hors  de  la  loi.   [Fr.J    In  the  condition  of  an  outlaw. 
Hors  d'tEuvre.    [Fr.j    Something  out  of  the  course. 
Hospitium.    [L.]    An  inn  ;  a  place  where  travellers  are 

entertained. 
Hostis  lumori  invidia.     [L.]     An  enemy's  envy  is  an 

honor. 
Hostis  humani  generis.   [L.j     An  enemy  to  the  human 

race. 
Hdtel  des  Invalides.     [Fr.]      A  hospital   in  Paris  for 

wounded  soldiers,  &:c, 
HOteldevUle.   [Fr.]     Town-hall;  city-hall. 
Huissier.   fFr.J    Door-keeper :  usher. 
Humani  nihil  alieiium.    [L.]     Nothing  which  relates  to 

man  is  foreign  to  me. 


Humanum  est  errare.    [Ij.]     To  err  is  human, 
Hurtar  para  dar  por  J)ios.    '"    ^     " 
give  to  God. 


[Sp.]     To  steal  in  order  to 


Huyendo  del  toro,  cayd  en  el  arroyo.    [Sp.]     Flying  from 
the  bull,  he  fell  into  the  brook. 


I. 


Ichdien.   [German.]    I  serve. 

Idem  sonans.    [L.J     Signifying  the  same. 

Idejn  velle  atque  idem  nolle.   [L.]     To  Jiave  the  same  likes 

and  dislikes. 
Id  genus  omne.    [L.]     All  persons  of  that  description. 
Id  usitat'issimum.   [L.]     That  most  trite  or  hackneyed 

phrase. 

I  frutti  proibiti  sono  i  pi-A  dolci.    [It.]     Forbidden  fruits 

are  sweetest. 
Ignis  fatuus.    [L.]     A  deceiving  light ;  the  Will  o'  the 

Wisp. 
Ignorantia  legis  neminem  excusat.    [L.]     Ignorance  of  the 

law  excuses  nobody. 
Ignoscite  stupe  alteH,  nunquam  tibi.    [L.]     Pardon  another 

often,  yourself  never. 
Ignoti  nulla  cupido.    [L.]    No  desire  is  felt  for  a  thing 

unknown. 
Ignotum  per  ignotius.    [L.]     That  which  is  unknowti  by 

that  which  is  still  more  unknown. 

II  a  la  mer  d  boire.    [Fr.]     He  has  to  drink  up  the  sea. 

11  est  plus  ais6  d'Stre  sage  pour  les  autres,  que  pour  soi- 

mSme.    [Fr.]    It  is  easier  to  be  wise  for  others  than 

for  one's  self. 
11  faut  attendre  Ic  boiteux.   [Fr.]    We  must  wait  for  the 

lame  man. 
Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra.    [L.]     Errors  are 

committed,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Itle  crucem  sceleris  pretium,  hie  diadema.     [L.]     For  a 

crime  for  wliich  one  is  hanged,  another  is  crowned. 
11  n^a  ni  bouche  ni  iperon.    [Fr.]     He  has  neither  mouth 

nor  spur:  —  neither  wit  nor  courage. 
11  n'a  pas  invents  la  poudre.   [Fr.]     He  was  not  the  in- 
ventor of  gunpowder ;  he  is  no  conjurer. 
11  ne  faut  jamais  difier  un  fou.   [Fr.]    Never  defy  a  fool. 
11  n'est  sauce  que  d'appetit.    [Fr.]    Hunger  is  the  best 

salice. 
II  sabio  muda  conscio,  il  nescio,  no.    [Sp.]     The  wise  man 

changes  his  mind,  the  fool,  never. 
11  sangue  del  soldato  fa  grande  il  capitano.    [It.]    It  is  the 

blood  of  the  soldier  that  makes  the  general  great, 
II  se  noyerait  dans  un  verre  d'eau.    [Fr.]     He  would 

drown  himself  in  a  glass  of  water. 
11  sent  le  fagot.   [Fr.]     He  smells  of  the  fagot. 
//  vaut  mieux  thcher  o-uhlier  ses  jnalheurs,  que  d^enparler. 

[Fr.]     It  is  better  to  forget  one's  misfortunes  than  to 

talk  about  them. 


H  vino  i  una  mezza  corda.   [It,]    Wine  brings  out  the 

truth. 
II  viso  sciolto,  gli  pensieri  stretti.   [It.]    The  countenance 

open,  the  thoughts  close. 
Imitatores^  servumpecus,   [L.]   Imitators,  a  servile  herd. 
Imo  pectore.   [L.]     From  the  bottom  of  the  heart. 
Imperium  in  imperio.    [L,]     A  state  within  a  state. 
Improbe   amor,   quid  non  mortalia  pectora   cogis !     [L.J 

Remorseless  love,  to  what  do  you  not  compel  mortal 

bosoms ! 
Improbis  aliena  virtus  semper  formidolosa  est.    [L.l     The 

virtue  of  others  is  always  a  terror  to  the  wicked. 
In  (BquUibrio.   [L,]    In  equilibrium. 
In  articulo  mortis.   [L.J    At  the  point  of  death. 
In  capite.    [L.j    In  chief, 
Incedimus  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso.   [L.]     We 

walk  over  fires  placed  beneath  deceitful  ashes. 
Incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult  vitare  Cliarybdin.    [L.]     In 

striving  to  avoid  Charybdis,  he  falls  upon  Scylla. 
In  cailo  quies.   [L.J    There  is  rest  in  heaven. 
Incredutus  odi.    [L.]     Being  incredulous,  I  cannot  en- 
dure it. 
In  curid,.   [L.]    In  court. 
Inde  irtB.   [L.J    Hence  these  resentments. 
Indignante  invidicL  fiorebit  Justus.    [L.]      The  just  man 

will  flourish  in  spite  of  envy. 
In  dubiis.   [L.]     In  matters  of  doubt. 
In  esse.    [L.]     In  actual  being. ' 

Inest  dementia  forti.  [L.]    Clemency  belongs  to  the  brave. 
Inest  sua  gratia  parvis.   [L.]    Even  little  things  have 

their  peculiar  grace. 
In  extenso.   [L,]    In  full ;  at  large. 
In  extremis.    [L.]     At  the  point  of  death. 
Infandum  rejiovare  doloreni.    [L.]     To  revive  unpleasant 

recollections. 
In  ferrum  pro  libertatc  ruebant.    [L.]     For  freedom  they 

rushed  upon  the  sword. 
In  f 07^  a  pauperis.    [L.J    ^s  a  poor  man. 
In  foro  consdentUB.   [L.J    Before  the  tribunal  of  con- 
science. 
Infra  dignitatem.   [L.J    Below  one's  dignity. 
Infuturo.    [L.]     In  future. 
Ingenii  largitor  venter.   [L.J    The  belly  (hunger)  is  the 

bestower  of  genius. 
Ingenio  stat  sine  morte  decus.    [L.]      The  ornament  or 

honors  of  genius  are  eternal. 
Ingenium  res  adversce  nudare  solent,  celare  secundm.    [L.] 

Adversity  is  apt  to  discover  the  genius,  prosperity  to 

conceal  it. 
Ingens  telum  necessitas.   [L.]    Necessity  is  a  powerful 

weapon. 
Ingratum  si  dixeris,  omnia  diets.    [L.]     If  you  call  a  man 

ungrateful,  you  say  every  thing  against  him. 


In  Jioc  signo  spes  mea.   [L-J    In  this  sign  is  my  hope, 
III  hoc  signo  vinces.    [L.J 
conquer. 


Under  this  standard  thou  slialt 


Iniquissimam  pacem  justissimo  bello  antefero.  [L.]  I  pre- 
fer the  most  unjust  peace  to  the  most  just  war. 

In  limine.    [L.]     At  the  threshold. 

In  loco  parentis.    [L.]     In  place  of  a  parent. 

In  mcdias  res.   [L.]    Into  the  midst  of  aflfairs  or  things. 

In  medio  tutissimus  ibis.  [L.]  You  will  go  safest  in  a 
middle  course. 

In  memoriam.    [L.]^   In  memory. 

In  nubibus.    [L,]     In  the  clouds. 

In  omnia  paratus.   [L.]    Prepared  for  all  things. 

In  omnibus  aliquid,  in  toto  nihil.  [L.]  A  little  in  every 
thing,  in  nothing  complete. 

Inopem  copia  fecit.    [L.]     Abundance  made  him  poor. 

In  partibus  infidelium.  [L.J  In  infidel  [i.  e.  not  Cathr- 
olic]  countries. 

In  perpetuam  ret  memoriam.  [L.]  In  perpetual  remem- 
brance of  the  thing. 

In  posse.   [L.J     In  possible  being. 

Inpr(Bsenti.   [L.]    At  the  present  time. 

In  proprih  persont.    [L.]     In  person. 

Inpuris  naturalibus.    [L.]     Stark  naked. 

In  re.   [L.]    In  the  act :  in  reality. 

In  remm  naturct.   [L.]    In  the  nature  of  affairs. 

In  scBcula  sceculomm.    [L.]     For  ages  on  ages. 

Insanus  omnis  furere  credit  cmteros.  [L.]  Every  mad- 
man believes  all  other  persons  are  mad. 

Insculpsit.    [L.]     He  engraved  it;  —  pi.,  inscvlpserunt. 

In  solo  Deo  salus.    [L.]     In  God  alone  is  safety. 

In  statu  quo.    [L.]     In  the  former  state. 

In  statu  quo  ante  bellum.  [L.]  In  the  same  state  as  be- 
fore the  war. 

Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus.  [L.]  He  shines  with  un- 
stained honors. 

In  te,  Domine,  speravi.  [L.]  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I 
put  my  trust. 

Integra  mens  augiistissima  possessio.  [L.]  A  mind 
fraught  with  integrity  is  the  noblest  possession. 

Integros  haurire  fontes.  [L.]  To  drink  from  overflow- 
ing fountains. 

Inter  alia.   [L.]     Among  other  things. 

Inter  arma  silent  leges.  [L,]  Laws  are  silent  in  the 
midst  of  arms. 

Inter  canem  et  lupum.  [L.]  Between  a  dog  and  a  wolf; 
at  evening  twilight. 

Interdum  stuUus  bend  loquitur.  [L.]  Sometimes  a  fool 
speaks  to  the  purpose. 

Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt.  [L.]  Sometimes  tlie  rab- 
ble discover  what  is  right. 

Inter  fontes  et  ftumina  nota.  [L.]  Among  well-known 
fountains  and  rivers. 

Inter  nos.   [L.J     Between  ourselves. 

Inter  pocuM.  JL.]     In  his  cups. 

In  terrorem.   [L.l    In  terror  ;  by  way  of  warning. 

Inter  se.   [L.]    Among  themselves. 
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Inter  parietes.   [L.]     Within  walls  ;  in  private. 
Inter  spent  et  metttin.    [L.]     Between  hope  and  fear. 
In  toto.   [L.]     In  the  whole  ;  entirely. 
In  transitu.   [L.]     In  the  passage  ;  in  passing. 
Intuta  qu0  indecora.     [L.]     Things  disgraceful  are  un- 
safe. 
In  un  batter  d'  occJdo.   [It.]     In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
In  nsum  Delphini.   [L.J     For  the  use  of  the  Dauphin. 
In  utramque  fortunam  paratus,    [L.]     Prepared  for  either 

fortune. 
In  utroquejidslis.   [L.]     Faithful  in  both. 
In  vacuo.   [L.]     In  a  vacuum. 
In  verba  magistri  jurare.   [L.]     To  adopt  an  opinion  on 

the  autliority  of  another. 
In  vino  Veritas.   [L.]    Tlisre  is  truth  in  wine. 
Inviid.  Mincrvd,.   [L.]    Without  capacity  or  genius. 
In  vitium  ducit  culpm  fuga.    [L.]     Tlie  avoiding  of  one 

fault  may  lead  to  another. 
Invitum  seqaitur  honos.   [L.]    Honor  follows  him  against 

his  inclination. 
Ipse  dixit.   [L.]     He  himself  said  itj  a  mere  saying  or 

assertion. 
Ipsissima  verba.   [L.]     The  very  words. 
Ipsissimis  verbis.   [L.]     In  the  very  words. 
Ipso  facto.    [L.]     By  the  act  itself. 
Ipso  jure.   [L.]     By  the  law  itself. 
Ira  furor  brevis  est.   [LJ     Anger  is  a  short  madness. 
Iras  et  verba  locant.   [L.]     They  hire  out  their  words 

and  passions  ; —  applied  to  lawyers. 
Irpor  lana  y  volver  transquUado.   [Sp.]    To  go  for  wool, 

and  come  home  shorn. 
Ita  lex  scripta  est.   [L.]     Thus  the  law  is  written, 
Italici.   [L.*]    In  Italian. 
Item.   [L.]     Also. 


J. 


[L.J     The  die  is  cast. 

X.   [Fr.]    I  have  a  good  cause. 


Jacta  est  alea.   [L. 

J'ai  bonne  cause. 

Jamais  beau  parler  ■ti'arrackera  la  langue.     [Fr.]     Fair 

words  will  never  pluck  out  the  tongue. 
Jamais  bon  coureur  ne  fat  pris.    [Fr.]    An  old  bird  is 

never  caught  with  chaff. 
Januis  clausis.   [L.J    With  closed  doors. 
Je  mainiiendrai  le  droit.   [Fr.]    I  will  maintain  the  right. 
Je  mejie  en  Dieu.   [FrJ     I  put  my  trust  in  God. 
Je  ne  cherche  qu^un.    [Fr.]     I  seek  but  one. 
Je  ne  sais  quoi.    [Fr.]     I  know  not  what. 
Je  n^oublierai  jamais.   [Fr.]     I  will  never  forget. 
Je  suisprit.  j_Fr.]     I  am  ready. 

Jeu  de  main^jeu  de  vilain.   [Fr.]  )  Practical  jokes, 

Juego  de  manoSf  juego  de  vilanos.   [Sp.]  )  or    horse  -  play, 

belong  only  to  the  vulgar. 
Jen  de  mots.    [Fr.]     A  play  upon  words. 
Jeu  d'esprit.    [FrJ     A  display  of  wit;  a  witticism. 
Jeu  de  tk^Sttre.    [Fr.]    A  stage-trick  ;  a  claptrap. 
Je  vis  en  espoir.    [FrJ    I  live  in  hope. 
Jubilate  Deo.   [L.]     Be  joyful  in  the  Lord. 
Jacunda  atque  idonea  dicere  vittB.   [L.]    To  describe  what- 
ever is  pleasing  and  proper  in  life. 
Jucandi  acti  labores.   [L.]     Past  toils  are  pleasant. 
Judex  damnatur  cUm  nocens  absolvitur.    [L.]     The  judge 

is  found  guilty  when  the  criminal  is  acquitted. 
Judicium  Dei.   [L.J     The  judgment  of  God. 
Judicium  parum,  aut  leges  terrce.    [L.J     The  judgment  of 

our  peers,  or  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Juncta  juvant.   [L.]     United,  they  assist. 
Juniores  ad  labores.   [L.l    Young  men  for  labor. 
Jupiter  tonans.   [L.]     The  Thunderer,  Jove. 
Jure  dioino.    [LJ     By  the  divine  law. 
Jure  humano.    [L.]     By  human  law. 
Juris  utriusgue  doctor.   [L.J    Doctor  of  both  laws  (civil 

and  canonical). 
Jus  civile.   [L.l     The  civil  Jaw. 
Jus  divinum.    [L.]     Divine  right. 

Jus  et  norma  loquendi.   [L.]     The  rule  and  law  of  speech. 
Jus  possessionis.   [L.J     The  right  of  possession  ; — pro- 

prietatis,  of  property. 
Juste  milieu.   [Fr.]     The  golden  mean. 
Justitia  virtutum  regina.    [L.]    Justice  is  the  queen  of 

the  virtues. 
JustiticB  soror  fides.   [L.]     Faith  is  the  sister  of  justice. 
Justum  et  tenacem' propositi  virum.     [L.J     A  man  just 

and  steady  of  purpose. 
Justus  J  propositi  tenax.   [L.]    A  just  man,  steady  to  his 

purpose. 
Juvenile  vitium  regere  non  posse  impetum.    [L.]     It  is  the 

fault  of  youth  that  it  cannot  govern  its  own  impulses. 


L. 


La  beauts  sans  vertu  est  une  fieur  sans  parfum.  [Fr.] 
Beauty  without  virtue  is  like  a  flower  without  per- 
fume. 

Labito  d  una  seconda  natura.  [It.]  Habit  is  second 
nature. 

Labitur,  et  labetur,  in  omne  volubilis  avum.  [L.l  The 
stream  flows,  and  will  continue  to  flow,  through 
every  age. 

Labore  et  honore.    [L.]     By  labor  and  honor. 

Laborem  dulce  lemmen.  [L.]  The  sweet  solace  of  our 
labors. 

Labor  ipse  voluptas.   [L.]     Labor  itself  is  a  pleasure. 

Labor  omnia  vincit.    [L.]     Labor  conquers  all  things. 

La  casa  quemada,  acudir  con  el  agua.  [Sp.]  To  run  with 
water  after  the  house  is  burnt  down. 


La  confiance  foumit  plus  d  la  conversation  que  Vesprit. 

[Fr.]     Confidence  contributes  more  to  conversation 

than  wit. 
La  critique  est  aisde,  et  Part  est  difficile.    [Fr.]     Criticism 

is  easy,  art  is  difficult. 
L^adversite  fait  fkomme^  et  Ic  bonheur  les  monstres.    [Fr.] 

Adversity  makes  men,  prosperity  monsters. 
La  fame  non  vuol  leggt.   [It.]     Hunger  will  obey  no  laws. 
L'affaire  s'achemine.    [I'r.J     The  business  is  going  for- 
ward. 
La  fortune  passe  partout.    [Fr.l     Fortune  passes  every 

where  :  —  all  suffer  vicissitudes. 
L^aigle  d'une  inaison  est  un  t.ot  dams  une  autre.     [Fr.] 

The  eagle  of  one  house  is  but  a  fool  in  another. 
Laisser  faire.    [Fr.]     To  let  alone;  to  leave  matters  to 

their  natural  course, 
Laissez  nous  faire.    [Fr.]    Let  us  act  for  ourselves  ;  leave 

this  matter  to  us  ;  let  us  alone. 
La  langue  des  femmes  est  leur  ep&e,  et  elles  ne  la  laissent 

pas  roullier.   [Fr.l     The  tongue  is  a  woman's  sword, 

and  she  never  suffers  it  to  rust. 
La  maladie  sans  maladie.    [Fr.]     The  no-malady  malady  ; 

hypochondria. 
La  mala  llaga  sana^  la  mala  fama  mata.     [Sp.]      A  bad 

wound  heals  ;  a  bad  name  kills, 
L^amour  et  la  fumke  ne  peuvent  se  cacher.   [Fr.]     Love 

and  smoke  cannot  conceal  themselves. 
Langage  des  halles.     [Fr.]      Language  of  the  market; 

billingsgate. 
La  povertd  d  la  madre  di  tutte  le  arti.    [It.]     Poverty  is 

the  mother  of  all  arts. 
Lapsus  calami.    [L.l     A  slip  of  the  pen. 
Lapsus  lingum.    [L.J     A  slip  of  the  tongue. 
Lares  etpenates.   [L.J     HouseJiold  gods  :  —  home. 
L^argent.   [Fr.]     Silver;  money. 
Lateat  scintillula  forsan.     [L.]     Perhaps  a  little  spark 

may  yet  lie  hid. 
Latet  unguis  in  herbh.    [L.J     A  snake  lies  hid  in  the 

grass. 
Laiini  dictum.   [L.]     Said  in  Latin. 
Laudarn.  a  viro  laudato.    [L.J     To  be  praised  by  a  man 

who  is  himself  praised. 
Laudator  temporis  acti.     [L.]     One  who  praises  times 

which  are  past. 
Laudibus  arguitvr  vini  vinosus.   [Jj.]     The  drunkard  is 

discovered  by  his  praises  of  wine. 
Laudam  irnmensa  cupido.     [L.]     Insatiate  thirst  fo- 

plause. 
Laus  Deo.  fL.]     Praise  be  to  God. 
Laus  propria  sordet.   [L.J     Self-praise  defiles. 
La  veritd  A  figlia  del  tempo.    [It.]     Truth  is  the  daugater 

of  time. 
La  vertu  est  la  seule  noblesse.    [Fr.]     Virtue  is  the  only 

nobility. 
Le  bon  temps  viendra.    [Fr.]     The  good  time  will  come. 
Lector  benevole.   [L.]     Gentle  reader. 
Le  dessous  des  cartes.     [Fr.]     The  under  side  of  the 

cards  ;  the  secret.    . 
Le  diable  boiteux.   [Fr.]     The  lame  devil. 
Legatus  a  latere.     [L.J     A  papal  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary. 
Le    grand    monarque.     [Fr.]      The   great   monarch :  — 

Louis  XIV. 
Le  grand  aiuvre.   [Fr.]     The  great  work  :  —  the  philos- 
opher's stone. 
Le  jeu  est  lefts  de  Vavarice,  et  le  pire  du  d&sespoir.    [Fr.] 

Gaming  is  the  child  of  avarice,  and  the  father  of 

despair. 
Le  monde  est  le  livre  des  femmes.   [Fr.]    The  world  is 

the  book  of  women. 
L^empire  des  lettres.   [Fr.]    The  republic  of  letters. 
Leoni  esurienti  ex  ore  exsculpere  preedam.    [L.]     To  tear 

the  prey  from  the  mouth  of  a  hungry  lion. 
Lepoint  dujour.   [Fr.]     Daybreak. 
Le  renard  priche  aux  poules.   [Fr.]    The  fox  preaches  to 

the  hens. 
Le  roi  et  Vktat.   [Fr.]    The  king  and  the  state. 
Le  roi  le  veut.   [FrJ     The  king  wills  it. 
Le  roi  s^avisera.   [Fr.]     The  king  will  consider. 
Les  absens  ont  toujours  tort.   [Fr.]     The  absent  are  al- 
ways in  the  wrong. 
Les  affaires  font  les  hommes.    [Fr.]    Business  makes  men. 
Le  savoir  faire.    [Fr.]     The  knowing  how  to  act ;  — 

vivre^  live. 
Les  eaux  sont  basses.   [Fr.]    The  waters  are  low ;  re- 
sources are  exhausted. 
Les  extremes  se  touchent.   [Fr.]     Extremes  meet. 
Les  fous  font  des  festins,  et  les  sages  les  mangent.     [  Fr.] 

Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them. 
Les  fous  font  les  modes,  et  les  sages  les  suive:nt.    [Fr.] 

Fools  make  fashions,  and  wise  men  follow  them. 
Les  lames  aux  yeux.   [Fr.]     With  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Les  murailles  ont  des  oreilles.   [Fr.]    Walls  have  ears. 
Les  plus  cowries  folies  sont  les  meilleures.     [Fr.]      The 

shortest  follies  are  the  best. 
Les  plus  sages  ne  le  sont  pas  toujours.    [Fr.]     The  wisest 

are  not  always  wise. 
Lettre  de  marque.   [Fi"*]     A  letter  of  marque  or  reprisal. 
Lettres  de  cachet.   [Fr.]    Sealed  letters  of  the  king,  con- 
taining private  orders. 
Levc  fit  quod  beni  fertur  onus.   [L.]    The  burden  that  is 

well  borne  becomes  light. 
Le  vrai  n^est  pas  toujours  vraisemble.    [Fr.]    That  which 

is  true  does  not  always  seem  probable:  —  truth  is 

stranger  than  fiction. 
Lex  loci.   [L.]    The  law  of  the  place  ;  —  terra,  of  the 

land. 
Lex  non  scripta.   [L.]    The  unwritten  law  ;  the  common 

law. 
Lex  scripta.   [L.]    The  written  or  statute  law. 


Lex  talionis.   [L.]    The  law  of  retaliation. 

L^homme  propose^  et  Dieu  dispose.   [Fr.]     Man  proposes, 

and  God  disposes. 
L^hypocrisie  est  un  hommage  que  le  vice  rend  d  la  tertu. 

[Fr.]    Hypocrisy  is  a  homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue. 
Lioertas  et  natale  solum.    [L.]     Liberty  and  my  native 

soil. 
Libertas  sub  rege  pio.    [L.]     Liberty  under  a  pious  king. 
Libretto.    [It.]     A  little  book  ;  a  pamphlet. 
Licentia  vatum.    [L.]     Poetical  license. 
Limm  labor,  et  mora.  [L.]  Thelaboroftlie  file,  and  delay. 
LHnconnu.    [Fr.]     TTie  unknown. 
LHncroyable.    [I'T.J     The  incredible. 
Lingua  mali  pars  pessima  sei-vi,   [L.]     The  tongue  is  the 

worst  part  of  a  bad  servant. 
Lis  litem  generat.    [L.l    Strife  begets  strife. 
Lis  subjudice.   [L.J    A  case  not  yet  decided. 
Litem  lite  resoiverc.     [L.]      To  settle  one  quarrel  by 

another. 
Lite  pendente.   [L.]     During  the  trial. 
Litera  scripta  manet.    [L.]     The  written  letter  remains. 
Litterateur.    [Fr.]     A  literary  man. 
Loci  communes.  [L.J     Commonplace 
Loco  citato.    [L. J    In  the  place  before  cited. 


Loci  communes.  [L.J     Commonplaces  ;  topics, 

Loco  citato.    [L- 1    L     ' 

Locum  tenens.    [L.]     A  substitute  ;  a  proxy. 


Locus  criminis.    [L.J     The  place  of  the  crime. 

Locus  in  quo.    [L.l     The  place  in  which. 

Locus  penitenti(s.    [LJ    Place  for  repentance. 

Locus  aigilli.   [L.]     The  place  of  the  seal. 

Longa  est  injuria,  longm  ambages.   [L.]     The  injury  is 

great,  and  its  story  long. 
Longe  aberrat  scopo.    [L.l     He  is  wide  of  the  mark. 
Longo  interrallo.    [L.J     With  a  long  interval. 
Longum  est  ita  per  precepta,  breve  et  efiicax  per  exempla. 

[L,]     Instruction  by  precept  is  longj   by  example, 

short  and  effectual. 
Loyal  en  tout.    [Fr.]     Loyal  in  every  thing 
Loyal  je  serai  durant  ma  vie.     [Fr.]      Loyal  will  1  be 

during  my  life. 
Loyaut^  m'oblige.   [Fr.]    Loyalty  binds  me. 
Loyaut^  n'a  konte.   [Fr.l     Loyalty  has  no  shame. 
Lucidus  ordo.   [L.]     A  lucid  arrangement. 
Lucri  bones  odor  ex  qualibut  re.    [L.]     The  smell  of  gain 

is  good,  whencesoever  it  proceeds. 
Lupus  in  fabulSt,    [L.]     The  wolf  in  the  fable. 
Lupus  pilummutatynonmentem.    [L.]    The  wolf  changes 

his  coat,  not  his  disposition. 
Lusus  natura.   [L.]    A  fre^k  of  nature;  a  monster. 


M. 


Macte  virtute.    [L.]     Go  on  increasing  in  virtue. 
Magistrates  indicat  virum.   [L.]  ^  Magistracy  shows  tbe 

man. 
Magna  civitas,  magna  sohtudo.   [L.]    A  great  cjty  is  a 

great  solitude. 
Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prtEvalebiU    [L.]     Truth  is  power- 
ful, and  will  prevail. 
Magna  est  vis  consuetudinis.    [L.]     Great  is  the  power  of 

habit. 
Magnanimiter  crucem  sustine.   [L.J    Bear  the  cross  with 

magnanimity. 
Magna  servitus  est  magna  fortuna.    [L.]     A  great  fortune 

is  a  great  slavery. 
Magna  inter  opes  inops.    [L.]     Poor  in  the  midst  of  great 

wealth. 
Magnee  spes  altera  Roma.    [L.]     The  second  man  of  the 

state. 
Magni  nomirns  umbra.     [L.J     The  shadow  of  a  great 

name. 
Magnum  bonum.   [L.J     A  great  good. 
Magnum  est  vectigal  parsimonia.   [L.]     Economy  is  itself 

a  great  income. 
Magnum  opus.   [L.J    A  great  work. 
Magnus  Apollo.    [L.]    Great  Apollo:  —  a  great  oracle 

or  authority. 
Maintien  le  droit.    [Fr.]     Maintain  the  right. 
Maison  de  campagne.    [Fr.]     A  country-seat. 
Maison  de  ville.   [Fr.]    A  town-house. 
Mattre  des  kautes   curres.     [Fr.]      A   hangman; — des 

basses  anivres,  a  nightman  ; —  d'httel,  a  steward. 
Maladie  dupays.    [Fr.]     Homesickness. 
Mai  d  propos.    [Fr.]     Out  of  place  ;  unseasonable. 
Maledicus  a  malefico  non  differt,  nisi  occasione.    [L.]     An 

evil-speaker  differs  not  from  an  evil-doer,  except  in 

^opportunity. 
MaU  porta,  malt  dilabuntur.   [L.]     Things  ill  got  are  ill 

spent. 
Malheur  ne  vient  jamais  seul.   [Fr.]     Misfortunes  never 

come  single.  • 

Mali  prindpii  malus  finis.    [L.]     Bad  beginnings  have 

bad  endings. 
Malis  avibus.  [L.J    Without  bad  omens. 
Malo  mori  quam  fcedarx.    [Fr.]    I  would  rather  die  than 

be  debased. 
Manet  altt  mente  repostum.    [L.J     It  remains  deeply  tized 

in  the  mind. 
Manger  son  bled  en  vert.   [Fr.]     To  eat  one's  grain  be- 
fore it  is  ripe. 
Mania  a  potu.    [L.J     Madness  from    drink ;   delirium 

tremens. 
Manibus  pedibusque    [L.]    With  hands  and  feet. 
Manuforti.   [L.J    With  a  strong  hand. 
Manu  propria.    [L.]    With  one's  own  hand. 
Manus  hac  inimica  tyrannis.    [L.J     This  hand  is  hostile 

to  tyrants. 
Manus  jv3ta  nardus.    [L.]    The  just  hand  is  as  precious 

ointment. 
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Mars  gravior  sub  pace  latet.   [L.]     Under  the  show  of 

peace,  a  more  severe  war  is  liid. 
Mas  cura  la  dieta  que  la  lanceta.    [Sp.]    Diet  cures  more 

than  the  lancet. 
Jilas  vale  saber  que  haber.  [Sp.]    Better  be  wise  than  rich. 
Materiam  superabat  opus.   [L.]    The  workmanship  sur- 
passed the  material. 
Mauvais  go^t.    [FrJ     Bad  taste. 
Mauvaise  konte.     [Fr.l     Extreme  bashfulneas. 
JUaximus  in  Tninimis.  [L.]  Very  great  in  very  little  things.- 
JUMecine  exjiectante.  [Frl]  Trusting  to  time  for  a  remedy. 
Medtocriafirma.   fL.]     The  middle  station  is  safest. 
Medio  tutissimvs  ibis.    [L.]     Tiie  middle  course  will  be 

the  safest. 
Medium  tenuere  beati,    [L.]     They  are  fortunate  who 

have  kept  the  middle  course. 
Mcffa  biblion,  mega  kakon,  —  Mfya  0ii3XiiJv,  ixiya  KaKdv. 

[Gr.]    A  great  book  is  a  great  evil. 
Memento  mori.    [L.]     Be  mindful  of  death. 
Mentor  etjidelis.   [L.l     Mindful  and  faithful. 
Memorid.  in  astenia.    [L.]     Iq  eternal  rejnembrance. 
Memoriter.    [L.]     By  rote. 

Mens  agitat  molem.   [L.]     Mind  moves  the  mass. 
Mens  divinior.    [L.]    The  inspired  mind  of  the  poet. 
Mens  Sana  in  corpora  saao.    [L.]     A  sound  mind  in  a 

sound  body. 
Mens  sibi  conscia  recti.   [L.]     A  mind  conscious  of  rec- 
titude. 
Metuenda  corolla  draconis.    [L.]     Fear  the  dragon's  crest. 
Meu.m  et  tuum.   [L.]     Mine  and  thine  :  -:-  property. 
Mezzo  termine.    [It.]     A  middle  course. 
Milii  curafuturi.   [L.]     My  care  is  for  the  future. 
Miauti(B.  [L.]    Trifles  ;  minute  points  or  circumstances. 
Mirabile  dictu.   [L.]    Wonderful  .to  relate. 
Mirabile  visu.   [L.J    Wonderful  to  see. 
Miseris  succurrere  disco.    [L.]    I  learn  to  succor  the 

wretched. 
Mobile  perpetuum.   [L,]     Perpetual  motion. 
Modo  etformh.    [L.]     In  manner  and  form. 
Modus  operandi.    [L.]     The  mode  of  operation. 
Mollia  tempora  fandi.    [L.]     The  favorable  moments  for 

speaking. 
Monstnim  digito  monstratum.     [L.]      What  is   pointed 

out  as  strange. 
Monstrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademp- 

tum.    [L.]     A  monster  horrible,  misshapen,  huge,^and 

deprived  of  his  eye. 
Monumentwm  cere  perenniv-s.    [L.]     A  monument  more 

enduring  than  brass. 
More  majorum.   [Ij.]     After  the  manner  of  our  ancestors. 
Motdaguet.   [Fir.]     A  watchword. 
Moto  propria.    [L.j     Of  his  own  accord. 
Mots  d^usage.    [Fr.]     Phrases  in  common  use. 
Moveo  et  propitior.    [LJ     I  rise  and  am  appeased. 
Multa  gemens.    [L.l     Groaning  deeply. 
Multiim  in  parvo.   [L.]     Much  in  a  little  space. 
Manus  Apolline  dlgnum.    [L.]     A  gift  wortby  of  Apollo. 
Murus  aeneus  conscientia  sana.    [L.]    A  sound  conscience 

is  a  brazen  wall. 
Mutare  vel  timere  spemo.   [L.]    I  scorn  to  change  or  fear. 
Mutatis  mutandis.    [L.]     The   necessary  change   being 

made. 
Mutato  jiomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur.    [L.]     The  name 

being  changed,  the  fable  applies  to  you. 
Mutum  est  pictura  poema.    [L.]     A  picture  is  a  poem 

without  words. 


N. 


JVatale  solum.    [L.]    Natal  soil. 

JVatura  to  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stampa.  [It,]  Nature 
made  him,  and  then  broke  the  mould. 

JVaturam  expellas  furc&,  tamen  usque  rccurret.  [L.]  You 
may  drive  out  nature  with  violence,  yet  she  will 
again  return. 

JV«c  cupiasj  nee  metuas.   [L.]    Neither  desire  nor  fear. 

Jfec  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignns  vindice  nodus.  [Ij-I  Let 
not  a  god  be  introduced,  unless  there  is  a  dimciilty 
worthy  of  such  intervention. 

JVe  cede  malis.   [L.]    Yield  not  to  misfortunes. 

JSTccessitas  non  habet  legem.   [L.l     Necessity  has  no  law. 

JSTecios  y  porfiados  kacen  ricos  d  tos  letrados.  [Sp.]  Fools 
and  obstinate  people  make  lawyers  rich. 

JVec  mora,  nee  requies.  [L.]  There  is  neither  delay  nor 
repose. 

J^ec  pluribus  impar.  [L.]  Not  an  unequal  match  for 
numbers. 

JVec  prece,  nee  pretio.  [L.]   Neither  by  entreaty  nor  bribe. 

JVec  qucererCj  nee  spemere  honorem.  [L.]  Neither  to 
seek  nor  to  despise  honors. 

JVfic  scire  fas  est  omnia.  [L.]  It  is  not  permitted  to 
know  all  things. 

JVec  temeri,  nee  timidi.    [L.]    Neither  rashly  nor  timidly. 

JVefasti  dies.   TL.]     Unlucky  days. 

JVe  fronti  crede.  [L.]  Trust  not  the  face,  or  first  ap- 
pearances. 

JVe  Jupiter  quidem  omnibus  placet.  [L.]  Not  Jupiter  him- 
self can  please  every  body. 

^emo  bis  punitur  pro  eodem  delicto.  [L.]  (Law.)  No 
man  can  be  twice  punished  for  the  same  offence. 

J\remo  me  impune  laccssit.  [L.]  No  one  annoys  me  with 
impunity. 

JVemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.  [L.]  No  man  is 
wise  at  all  times. 

JVemo  repent^  fuit  tvrpissimus.  [L.]  No  one  ever  be- 
came in  an  instant  utterly  vicious. 

JVe  plus  vitro.   [L.]    The  ulmost  limit :  —  perfection. 


JVe  pour  la  digestion.    [Fr.]     Born  merely  to  eat  and 

drink. 
JVe  puero  gladium.   [L.]    Trust  not  a  sword  to  the  hinds 

of  a  boy. 
JVeque  semper  arcum  tendit  Jipollo,    [L.]     Apollo  does 

not  always  bend  his  bow. 
JVe  quid  detrimenti  respublica  capiat.    [L.]     That  tbe  re- 
public receive  no  injury. 
JVp  quid  nimis,    [L.]    Do  not  take  too  much  of  any  thing  : 

—  avoid  extremes. 
JVeseio  quid  curtm  semper  abest  rei.   [L.]     Something  is 

always  wanting  to  our  scanty  fortune, 
JVc  sutor  ultra  crcpidam.   [L.]    Let  not  the  shoemaker 

go  beyond  his  last. 
JVe  tentesj  autperjice.'  [L.]     Attempt  not,  or  accomplish. 
JVe  vile  fano,  .  [L.]     Let  nothing  vile  come  into  the 

temple. 
JVe  vile  ■mlis.   [L.]    Desire  nothing  base. 
JVi  firmes  carta  que  no  leas,  ni  bebes  agua  que  no  veas. 

[Sp.]    Sign  no  paper  without  reading  it,  and  drink  no 

water  without  looking  into  it. 
JVtAi^  tetigit  quod  non  oruavit.    [L.]     He  touched  nothing 

without  embellishing  it. 
JVii  actum  reputans,  dum  quid  superesset  agendum.    [L.] 

Thinking  nothing  done,  while  any  thing  was  lett  to 

be  done. 
JVil  admirari.   [^L.]    To  be  astonished  at  nothing. 
JVil  conscire  siln,  nulld.  pallescere  culp&.    [L.]     To  be  con- 
scious of  no  crime,  and  to  turn  pale  at  no  accusation. 
JVil  desperandum.    [L.]     Never  despair. 
JVil  dictu  f(Bdum  visugue  hose  limina  tangat,  intra  quce  puer 

est.   [L.J    Let  nothing  offensive  to  eye  or  ear  be  seen 

or  heard  under  a  roof  where  a  boy  resides. 
JVil  fuit  unquam  tarn  dispar  sibi.   [L.]    Nothing  was  ever 

so  unlike  itself. 
JVil  nisi  cruce.   [L.]    No  dependence  but  on  the  cross. 
JVil  sine  magno  vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus.    [L.]     In  this 

life  nothing  is  given  to  men  without  great  labor. 
JVimium  ne  crede  colori.    [L.]     Trust  not  too  mucli  to 

color,  or  appearance. 
JVHmporte.   [Fr.l    It  matters  not. 
JVisi  Dominus,  frustra.   [L.]     Unless  the  Lord  be  with 

you,  all  your  efforts  are  vain. 
JVitor  in  adversvm.    [L.]     I  strive  against  it. 
JVobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus.    [L.]     Virtue  is  tlie 

true  and  only  nobility. 
JVolens  volens.    [L.]     Willing  or  unwilling. 
JVoli  equi  denies  inspicere  donati.    [L.]     Look  not  a  gift 

iiorse  in  the  mouth. 
JVoli  me  tangere.    [L.J    Touch  me  not. 
JVolo  episcopari,    [L.]     I  wish  not  to  be  made  bishop. 
JVom  de  guerre.   [Fr.]    A  war  name  j  —  an  assumed  trav- 
elling title. 
JVom  deplume.   [Fr.]    An  assumed  name  of  a  writer. 
JVomen  et  omen.    [L.]     A  name  significant  of  the  thing. 
JVomina  stultorum  parietibus  hcerent.    [L.]     Fools'  naines 

are  written  on  walls. 
JVon  as.'iumpsit.    [L.]     (Law.)     He  did  not  assume;  —  a 

plea  in  personal  actions. 
JVon  compos  mentis.    [L.J     Not  of  sound  mind  j  imbecile. 
JVon  constat.    [L.]     It  does  not  appear. 
JVoTi  cuivis  komini  eontingit  adire  CoHnthum.    [L.]   Every 

man  cannot  go  to  Connth. 
JVoTi  datur  tertium.   [L.]    There  is  not  a  third  one. 
JVon  dejieiente  crumen^    [L.]     Not  with  an  empty  purse  ; 

if  the  money  holds  out. 


JVoTi  est  inventus.   [L.]    He  has  not  been  found. 
'.d  valere  vita.    [L.] 
existence,  but  the  enjoyment  of  health. 


JVon  est  vivere,  sea  valere  vita.    [L.]     Life  is  not  ipere 


JVoTi  generant  aquilcE  columbas.  [L.]  Eagles  do  not  pro- 
duce doves. 

JVon  inferiora  secutus,  [L.]  Not  having  followed  mean 
pursuits. 

JVon  libet.   [L.]    It  does  not  please  me. 

JVoTi  mi  ricordo.   [It.]    I  do  not  remember. 

JVon  multa,  sed  multum.  [L.]  Not  many  things,  but 
much. 

JVoTi  noMs  solum.   [L.]    Not  to  us  alone. 

JVoTi  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites.  [L.]  It  is  not 
for  us  to  adjust  such  grave  disputes. 

JVonobstant  clameur  de  karo.  [Fr,]  Notwithstanding  the 
hue  and  cry. 

JVoTi  omne  licitum  honestum.  [L.]  A  thing  may  be  law- 
ful, and  yet  not  honorable. 

JVon  omnia  possumus  omnes.  [L.]  We  cannot  all  of  us 
do  every  thing. 

JVoTi  quis,  sed  quid.  [L.]  Not  the  person,  but  the  deed, 
is  to  be  judged. 

JVon  quo,  sed  quomodo.   [L.]    Not  by  whom,  hut  how. 

JVoTi  sequitur.  [L.]  It  does  not  follow  :  —  an  unwarrant- 
ed conclusion. 

JVon  sibif  sed  patrim.  [L.]  Not  for  himself,  but  for  his 
country. 

JVon  sum  qualis  eram.  [L.]  I  am  not  now  what  I  once 
was. 

JVon  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis,  tempus  eget.  [L.] 
The  occasion  does  not  require  such  aid,  or  such  de- 
fenders. 

JVonumgue  prematur  in  annum.  [L.]  Let  your  piece  be 
kept  nine  years. 

JVon  vi,  sed  scepe  cadendo.  [L.]  Not  by  force,  but  by 
frequent  dropping. 

JVoscB  teipsum.   [L.]    Know  thyself. 

JVoscitur  ez  sociis.  [L.]  He  is  known  by  his  com- 
panions. 

JV^oubliei  pas.   [Fr.]     Forget  not. 

JVous  avona  tons  assez  de  force  pour  supporter  les  mauz 
d''autrui.  [Fr.]  We  have  all  of  us  strength  enough 
to  bear  the  woes  of  otiiers. 


JVous  verrons.    [Fr.]     We  shall  see. 

JVouvellette.   [Fr.]     A  tale;  a  short  novel. 

JVovus  homo.    [L.]     A  new   man.  —  PI.,  novi  homines, 

new  men. 
JVudis  verbis.    [L.]     In  plain  words. 
JVugm  canorcB.    [L.]     Melodious  trifles. 
JVulla  dies  sine  lined..   [L.]     No  day  without  something 

performed. 
JVullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri.  [L.]    Not  being 

bound  to  swear  to  the  dogmas  of  any  master. 
JVullius  flius.    [L.]    A  son  of  nobody. 
JVuUum  numen  abest,  si  sit  prudentia.    [L.]     If  prudcnco 

is  present,  no  protecting  divinity  is  wanting. 
JViiTic  aut  nunquam.   [L.]     Now  or  never. 
JVunquam  aliud  natura,  aliud  sapientia  dicit.  [L.]   Nature 

and  sound  philosophy  are  never  at  variance. 
JVunquam  non  paratus.    [L.]     Never  unprepared. 
JVusquam  tuta  fides.   [L.]    Our  faith  is  nowhere  safe. 


O. 


Obiter  dictum.   [L.]     A  thing  said  by  tbe  way. 

Obra  de  comun,  obra  de  ningun.  [Sp.l  What  is  every 
body's  work,  or  business,  is  nobody's. 

Obscurum  per  obscurius.  [L.]  Explaining  what  is  ob- 
scure by  something  more  obscure. 

Obsequium  amicos,  Veritas  odium  parit.  [L.]  Obsequious- 
ness procures  friends,  truth  hatred. 

Obstupui,  steteruntque  comm.  [L.]  I  was  amazed,  and 
my  hair  stood  on  end. 

Oecurrent  vuhes»  [L.l    Clouds  will  intervene, 

O  curas  hominum!  O  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane.  [L.] 
O  the  vain  cares  of  men  !  how  unsatisfying  their  en- 
joyments ! 

Oderint  dam  metuant.  [L.]  Let  them  hate,  provided 
they  fear. 

Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo.  [L.]  I  loathe  and  repel 
the  profane  vulgar. 

Odium  in  longumjacens.    [L.l    An  old  grudge. 

Odium  tkealogicum,    [L.J     The  hatred  of  theologians. 

CEil  de  bmvf.   [Fr.l    Bull's  eye. 

Officina  gentium.   [L.]    The  workshop  of  nations. 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  ndruit,  agricolas.  [L.J 
Thrice  happy  the  farmers,  did  they  but  know  tbeir 
own  blessings ! 

Ogni  medaglia  /la  il  suo  rovescio,  [It.]  Every  medal  has 
its  reverse. 

Ohe.'  jam  satis.   [L.]     O  !  there  is  now  enough. 

Oleum  et  operam  perdidi.    [L.]     I  have  lost  my  labor. 

OUm  meminisse  juvabit,  [L.]  The  future  recollection 
will  be  pleasant. 

Otlapodrida.   [Sp.]     A  heterogeneous  mixture. 

Omne  bonum  desuper.    [L.]     All  good  is  from  above. 

Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifix^o.  [L.]  Every  thing  un- 
known is  held  to  be  magnificent. 

Omnem  movere  lapidem.  [L.]   To  leave  no  stone  unturned. 

Omne  solum  forti  patria.  \i'.]  To  a  brave  man  every 
soil  is  his  countiy. 

Omne  trinum  perfectum.  [L.]  All  good  things  are  tliree- 
fold. 

Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci.  [L.l  He  has 
gained  every  suffrage  who  has  combined  the  usefuL 
with  the  agreeable. 

Omnia  ad  Dei  gloriam.  [L.]  All  things  for  the  glory  of 
God. 

Omnia  bona  bonis.  [L.]  All  things  are  good  to  good 
men. 

Omnia  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  iilis.  [L.J  All  things 
change,  and  we  change  with  them. 

Omnia  vincit  amor,  et  nos  cedamus  amori.  [L.]  Love 
conquers  all  things,  and  let  us  yield  to  love. 

Omnia  vincit  labor.    [L.]     Labor  overcomes  all  obstacles. 

Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est.  [L,]  This  vice  is  common 
to  all. 

Omnibus  invideas,  Zoile;  nemo  tthi.  [L.]  You  may 
envy  every  body,  Zoilus  :  no  one  envies  you. 

Omnis  amans  amcns.    [L.]     Every  lover  is  deranged. 

On  tombe  du  cdte  oil  l^on  pcnchc.  [Fr.]  One  falls  to  the 
side  towards  which  one  leans. 

Onus  % 

Oper(Bj. 

Opera  i 

Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies,  naturte  judicia  confrmat. 
[L.]  Time  obliterates  speculative  opinions,  but  con- 
fiinis  the  judgments  of  nature. 

Opprobrium  medicorum,  [L.J  The  reproach  of  the  phy- 
sicians. 

Opus  operatum.    [L.]     A  mere  outward  work. 

Ora  e  sempre.    [It.]    Now  and  always. 

Ora  ct  iabora.    [L,J     Pray  and  labor. 

Ora  pro  nobis.    [L.]     Pray  for  us. 

Orator  fit,  po'^ta  nasdtur.  [L.]  An  orator  may  ba  made 
by  education,  a  poet  is  born  a  poet. 

Ore  rotunda.   [L.]    With  a  full,  round  voice. 

Origo  mail.   [L.]     The  origin  of  the  evil. 

O,  si  sic  omnia:  [L.]  O  that  he  had  always  spoken  or 
acted  thus  I 

Os  rotundum.  [L.]  A  round  mouth  j  —  a  flowing  and 
eloquent  delivery. 

O  tempora,  O  mores .'  [L.l    O  the  times  and  the  manners  ! 

Otia  dant  vitia.   [L.]     Idleness  leads  to  vice. 

Otiosa  sedulitas.   [hi]     Idle  industry  ;  laborious  trifling. 

Otium  cum  dignitate.    [L.l     Leisure  with  dignity. 

Otium  sine  dignitate.    [L.]     Leisure  without  dignity. 

Otium  sine  Uteris  mors  est.  [L.]  Leisure  without  liter- 
ature is  death. 

Oublier  ie  ne  puis.   [Fr.]     I  cannot  forget. 


le  lowaras  wiiicu  one  leans. 

3  prohandi.    [L.j     The  burden  of  proof. 

'(Bpretium  est.    [L.l     It  is  worth  while, 

•a  illius  mea  sunt.    [L.j    His  works  are  mine. 
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Oii  la  chivre  est  attachde,  il  fant  qu'eile  brodte.  [Fr.l 
Where  the  goat  is  tied,  there  it  must  browse. 

Ouvrage  de  longue  haleine.  [Fr.]  A  long-winded  busi- 
ness, 

Ouvriers.   [Fr.]    Artisans;  worlrmen. 

P. 

Pabulum  ^cherontis.    [L.]     Food  for  Acheron,  or  the 

grave. 
Pacta  conventa.   [L.]     Conditions  agreed  upon. 
Pallida  mors,    [l^.j     Pale  death. 
Palmam  qui  meruit^  ferat.   [L.]     Let  him  who  ha^  won 

it  bear  the  palm. 
Patina  non  sine  pulvere.    [L.]     The  palm  is  not  gained 

without  effort. 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos.    [L.]     To  spare 

the  hurablo,  and  subdue  the  proud, 
Parevi  nonfert.    [L.]     He  will  not  endure  an  equal. 
Par  excellence.    [Fr.l     By  way  of  eminence. 
Pari  passu.    [L.J     With  equal  pace. 
Parlei  du  loupj  et  vous  verrei  sa  queue.    [Fr.]     Speak  of 

the  wolf,  and  you  will  see  his  tail. 
Par  neirotiis,  neque  supra.    [L.]     Neither  above  nor  be- 
low his  business. 
Par  nobilc  fratrum.    [L.]     A  noble  pair  of  brothers  :  — 

two  just  alike. 
Par  pari  refero.    [L.]     I  return  like  for  like. 
Par  signe  de  m&pris.    [Fr.]     As  a  token  of  contempt. 
Parta  tueri.    [L.J     To  defend  what  has  been  obtained. 
Particeps  crimims.    [L.]     An  accomplice  in  the  crime. 
Parturiunt   mantes,   nascetur  ridiculus  mus.    [L.]     The 

mountain  is  in  labor,  and  a  ridiculous  mouse  will  be 

brought  forth. 
Parva  componere  magnis.   [L.]    To  compare  small  things 

with  great. 
Parvum  parva  decent.    [L.]     Little  things  befit  a  little 

man. 
Pas  d  pas  on  va  bien  loin.   [Fr.]     Step  by  step  one  goes 

very  far. 
Passe-partout.    [Fr.]     A  master-key. 
Paterfamilias.    [L.]     The  father  of  a  family. 
Pater  patrifs.    [L.]     The  father  of  his  country. 
Patience  passe  science.    [Fr.]    Patience  surpasses  knowl- 
edge. 
Patria  cara^  carior  libertas.   [L.]     My  country  is  dear, 

but  liberty  is  dearer. 
Patnm  pietatis  imago.    [L.J     An  image  of  paternal  ten- 
derness. 
Patriis  virtuUbus.    [LJ     By  hereditary  virtue. 
Pedir  peras  al  olmo.    [pp.]     To  seek  pears  of  the  elm. 
Peine  forte  et  dure.    [Fr.]    Harsh  and  severe  punishment. 
Penchant.  [Fr.l     Inclination  ;  —  propensity. 
Pendente  lite.    [L.]     While  the  suit  is  pending. 
Per  angusta  ad  augusta.  [L.]   Through  trials  to  triumph. 
Per  annum.    [L.]     By  the  year  ;  yearly. 
Per  aspera  ad  astra.    [L.]     Through  suffering  to  renown. 
Per  capita.    [L.]     By  the  head  ;  singly. 
Per  centum.    [L.]     By  the  hundred. 
Percontatorem  fugito,  nam  garrulus  idem  est.    [L.]    Shun 

an  inquisitive  person,  for  he  is  also  a  tattler, 
Pdre  defamille.    [Fi'.]     The  father  oCa  family. 
Per  fas  et  nefas.    [L.J     Through  right  and  wrong. 
Periculos(B  plenum  opus  alece.   [L.]    A  work  full  of  haz- 
ard and  danger. 
Periculum  in  mor&.    [L.J     There  is  danger  in  delay. 
Per  mare^  per  terras.    [L.l     Through  sea  and  land. 
Permitte  diois  cmtera.    [L.J     Leave  the  rest  to  the  gods. 
Per  saltum.    [L.]     By  a  leap:  —  by  fits  and  starts. 
Per  se.    [L.]     By  itself;  for  its  own  sake. 
Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum.    [L.]    Through 

various  accidents,   and  through  so  many  dangerous 

vicissitudes. 
Petitio  principii.    [L.J     A  begging  of  the  question. 
Peu  de  bien,  peu  de  soin.    [Fr.J    Little  property,  little 

care. 
Peu  de  gens  savent  itre  vieuz.   [Fr.]     Few  persons  know 

how  to  be  old. 
Philosopkia  stemma  non  inspicit.   [L.]     Philosophy  does 

not  look  into  genealogies. 
Pietra    mossa    non  fa   musco.     [It.]      A    rolling    stone 

gathers  no  moss. 
Pis  alter.    [Fr.]     The  worst  or  last  shift;  a  make-shift. 
Plus  aloes  quam   mellis  habet.    [L.]     He  has  more  gall 

than  honey. 
Plutdt  mourir  que  changer.    [Fr.]     To  die  rather  than 

to  change. 
Poca  barba,  poca  verguenta.    [Sp.]     Little  beard,  little 

shame. 
Pocodpoco.    [Sp.]    Little  by  little;— softly. 
Poeta  nascitvr,  non  fit.   [L.]     A  poet  is  born,  not  made 

by  education. 
Point  d'appui.     [Fr.]     Point  of  support;— a  rallying 

point.  „    -,    ,T 

Point  d*argent,  point  de  Suisse.    [Fr.]    No  money,  no 

Swiss. 
Pondere,  non  numero.    [L.]     By  weight,  not  by  number. 
Pons  asinorum.    [L.J     Tlie  bridge  of  asses. 
Possunt  quia  posse  videntur.    [L.]     They  are  able  because 

they  think  they  are  so. 
Post  cineres  gloria  venit.    [L.]     Fame  comes  too  late  to 

our  ashes. 
Post  nubila  jubila.    [L.]     After  sorrow,  joy. 
Post  nubila  Phmbus.    [  L.J     After  clouds,  a  clear  sun. 
Post  obitum.    [L.]     After  death. 
Post  tot  navfragia  partus.   [L.]     After  eo  many  ship 

wrecks,  there  is  a  harbor, 
Pourfairevisite.  [Fr.]  Topay  avisit;  —  avisitmg  card,  i 


Pour  passer  le  temps.    [Fr.]     To  while  away  the  time. 
Pour  prendre  congd.    [I''r.]     To  take  leave. 
Prtemonitus,  prmmunitus.   [L.]     Forewarned,  forearmed. 
Prendre  la  tune  avec  les  denies.   [Fr.l     To  take  the  moon 

by  the  teeth ;  —  to  aim  at  impossibilities. 
Prim(B  vice.    [L.]    The  first  passages;  —  the  intestinal 

canal. 
Prima  facie.   [L,]     On  the  first  face  or  view. 
Primus  inter  pares.    [L.]     The  first  among  equals. 
Principiis  obsta,    [L.J    Resist  the  first  beginnings. 
Prior  tempore,  prior  jure.    [L.]     First  come,  first  served. 
Prius  quam  incipias,  consulto ,"  et  ubi  consulucris  maturd, 

facto  opus  est.  [L.J   Advise  well  before  you  begin  ;  and 

when  you  have  well  considered,  act  with  derision. 
Pro  ay-is  et  foci?.   [L.J     For  our  altars  and  our  hearths  ; 

—  for  religious  and  civil  liberty. 
Probatum  est.    [L.]    It  is  tried  and  proved. 
Probitas  laudatur  et  alget.    [L.]     Honesty  is  praised  and 

starves. 
Pro  bono  pvAlico.   [L.]     For  the  public  good. 
Pro  covfesso.    [L.J     As  if  conceded. 
Procul  a  Jove,  procul  a  fulmine.   [L.]     Far  away,  one  is 

out  of  danger. 
Procul,  0  procul  este,  profani!     [L.]     Far,  far  hence, 

retire,  ye  profane ! 
Pro  Deo  et  ecclesia.   [L.J     For  God  and  the  church. 
Pro  et  con.   [L.]     For  and  against. 
Profanum  vulgus.   [L.]     The  profane  vulgar. 
Pro  forma.   [L.J     For  form's  sake. 
Pro  hac  vice.   [L.J     For  this  time. 
Prohpudor.   [L.J     O,  for  shame! 
Projet  de  loi.   [Fr.]     A  legislative  bill  or  draft. 
Propaganda,  or  Congregatio  de  Propaganda.  Fide.    [L.] 

The  Roman  Catholic  "  Society  for  Propagating  the 

Faith." 
PropHum  est  humani  generis  odtsse  quern  hsseris.    [L.]    It 

is  the  nature  of  man  to  hate  one  whom  he  has  injured. 
Pro  rata.    [L.]     In  proportion. 

Pro  rege  et  patriot.    [L.]     For  my  king  and  country. 
Pro  rege,  lege,  et  grcge.   [L.J     For  the  king,  the  law, 

and  the  people. 
Pro  re  natk.    [L.]    For  a  special  purpose. 
Pro  salute  animce.    [L.]     For  the  healtli  of  the  soul. 
Pro  tanto.    [L.]     For  so  much  ; —  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Pro  tempore.   [LJ    For  the  time  ;  temporarily. 
Punica  fides.     [L.]      Punic  or  Carthaginian  faith ;  — 

treachery. 


Q. 


Qu(B  fuerant  vitia,  mores  sunt.    [L,]     What  were  once 

vices,  are  now  the  manners  of  the  day, 
Qu(B  nocent  docent.    [L.]     We  learn  by  what  we  suffer. 
QufBrenda  pecunia    primilm,   virtus   post  nummos.     [L.] 

Money  is  first  to  be  sought ;  virtue  after  dollars. 
Qualis  ab  incepto.    [L.J     The  same  aa  at  the  beginning. 
Qualis  rex,  talis  grex.    [L.]     Like  king,  like  people. 
Q,ualis  vita,  finis  ita.   [L.]    As  is  the  life,  so  is  its  end. 
Quamdiu  se  bene  gessent.    [L.J      As  long  as  he  shall 

conduct  himself  properly  ;  —  during  good  behavior. 
Q,uand  les  vices  nous  quittent,  nous  nous  fiattons  que  c^est 

nous  qui  les  quittons.    [Fr.]     When  vices  quit  us,  we 

flatter  ourselves  that  we  quit  them. 
Q,uand  on  emprunte,  on  ne  choisit  pas.    [Fr.]     When  one 

borrows,  one  cannot  choose. 
Quand  on  voit  la  chose,  on  croit.    [Fr.J    What  we  see,  we 

believe. 
Quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.    [L.J      Sometimes 

even  the  good  Homer  nods. 
Quando  ullum  inveniemus  parem  ?    [L.]     When  shall  we 

look  upon  his  like  again? 
Quanti  est  sapere !    [L.l     How  valuable  is  wisdom  ! 
Quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  humanisJ    [L.J     How  much 

folly  there  is  in  the  affairs  of  men  ! 
Quantum  libet.   [L-J     As  much  as  you  please. 
Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo!    [L.J      How  much  changed 

from  what  he  once  was  ! 
Quantum  sufiicit.    [L.]     Enough. 

Qui  capit,  illefacit.    [L.]     He  who  takes  it,  makes  it. 
Quicquid  prmcipies,  esto  brevis.    [L.J     Whatever  precepts 

you  give,  be  short. 
Quid  de  quoque  viro,  et  cui  dicas,  stepe  caveto.    [L.J     Be 

very  careful  what  you  speak  of  any  one,  and  to  whom. 
Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis,  auri  sacra  fames  1    [L,J 

Accursed  thirst  for  gold  !  to  what  dost  thou  not  com- 
pel human  hearts  ? 
Qui  donne  tdt,  donne  deux  fois.   [Fr.]     He  who  gives 

quickly,  gives  twice. 
Quidnunc?    [L.J     What  now  ?  what  news? 
Quid  pro  quo.   [L.J     One  thing  for  another ;  —  an  equiv- 
alent. 
Quid  rides  7    [L,]     Why  do  you  laugh  ? 
Quid  Romm  faciam  1  mentire  nescio.    [L.J     What  should 

I  do  in  Rome?    I  cannot  lie. 
Quid  times  1  Ceesarem  vckis.    [L.]    What  do  you  fear? 

You  carry  Caesar. 
Quien  tien  tienda,.que  atienda.    [Sp.]     If  one  has  a  shop, 

let  him  tend  it. 
Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se.   [L.]    He  who  does  a 

thing  by  the  agency  of  another,  does  it  himself. 
Qui  invidet  minor  est.   [L.]     He  who  envies  is  inferior. 
Qui  nimium  probat,  nihil  probat.    [L.]     He  who  proves 

too  much,  proves  nothing. 
Qui  perd  picke.   [Fr.J     Losers  are  always  in  the  wrong. 
Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes7    [L.]    Who  shall  keep  the 

keepers. 
Qui  se  fait  brebis,  le  loup  le  mange.    [Fr.J    Whoever 

makes  himself  a  sheep, is  devoured  by  the  wolf. 


Quis  fallere  possit  amantem  7  [L.]  Who  can  deceive  a 
lover  ? 

Quis  talia  fando  temperet  a  laclvrymis.  [L.]  Who,  in  re- 
lating such  things,  can  refrain  from  tears. 

Quis  tulerit  Gracchoa  de  seditione  querentes7  [L.J  Who 
would  endure  the  Gracciii  complaining  of  sedition. 

Qui  tacet  coTisentit.   [L.]     He  who  is  silent  consents. 

Qui  timidi  rogat,  docet  negare.  [L.J  He  who  asks  tim- 
idly, teaches  a  denial. 

Qui  transtulitj  sustinet.  [L.]  He  who  brought  ua  over, 
still  sustains  us. 

Qui  uti  scitj  ei  bona.  [L.J  He  should  have  wealth  who 
knows  how  to  use  it. 

Quivive7     [Fr.l    *' Who  goes  there  ? "     On  the  alert. 

Quo  animo.   [L.J    With  what  intention. 

Quocunque  nomine.   [L.l     Under  whatever  name. 

Quod  avertat  Deus.   [L.J    Which  may  God  avert. 

Quod  bene  notandum.  [L.]  Which  is  to  be  particularly 
noticed. 

Quod  bonum^fcHxjfaustumque  sit.  [L.J  May  the  event  be 
fortunate. 

Quod  Deus  bene  vertat.  [L.]  May  God  direct  it  to  a 
good  end. 

Quod  erat  demonstrandum.  [L.]  Which  was  to  be  de- 
monstrated ;  — faciendum,  done. 

Quod  hoc  sibi  vult7    [L.J     What  does  this  mean  ? 

Quod  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est.  [L.J  Tiiat  wJiich  is. 
unknown  is  thought  to  be  great. 

Quod  non  opus  est,  asse  carum  est.  [L.J  What  is  not. 
wanted  is  dear  at  a  penny. 

Quod  semper,  -quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus.  [L.J  What 
always,  what  every  where,  what  by  all  has  been  held 
to  be  true, 

Qud  Fata  vocant.    [L.J     Whither  the  Fates  call. 

Quo  pax  et  gloria  ducunt.  [L.]  Where  peace  and  glory 
lead. 

Quormm  pars  magna  fui.  [L.]  In  which  I  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part;  in  which  I  largely  participated. 

Quos  Deus  vult  pcrdere,  prius  dementat.  [L.J  Those 
whom  God  would  destroy,  he  first  makes  mad. 

Quot  homines,  tot  sentmtia.  [L.]  Many  men,  many 
minds. 


R. 


Raison  d'etat.    [Fr.]    A  reason  of  state. 

Rara   avis  in   terris,  nigroque  simillijna  cygno.    [L.]     A 

rare  bird  on  the  earth,  and  very  like  a  black  swan. 
Rari  nantcs  in  gurgite  vasto.   [L.]     Swimming,  here  and 

there,  in  the  wide  waters. 
Ratione  soli.    [L.]     In  respect  of  the  soil. 
Redd  etsuaviter.   [L.J    Justly  and  mildly. 
Rectus  in  curit.   [L.]     Upright  in  the  court ;  with  clean 

hands. 
Redeunt  Satumia  rcgna.   [L.]     The  Saturnian  reign  re- 
turns. 
Reductio  ad  absurdum.    [L.J    A  reduction  to  an  absurdity. 
Regium  donum.    [L.J     Royal  gift;  —  an  annual  grant  of 

public  money,  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  in  Ireland. 
Re  infectt.   [L.]    The  business  being  unfinished. 
Relata  refero.     [L.]     '*  1   tell  the   tale    as   it  was   told 

to  me." 
Religio  loci.    [L.J     The  spirit  of  the  place. 
Rem  acu  tetigisti.   [L.J     You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the 

head. 
Remis  velisque.    [L.J     With  oars  and  sails;  using  every 

possible  endeavor. 
Renascentur.   [L.J     They  will  be  born  to  another  life. 
Renovate  animos.    [L.]     Renew  your  courage. 
Rentes.   [Fr.J    Funds  bearing  interest ;  stocks. 
Re   opitulandum  non  verbis.    [L.]     We  must  assist   by 

deeds,  not  in  words, 
Repenti  dives  nemo  factus  est  bonus.    [L.J     No  good  man 

ever  became  rich  on  a  sudden, 
Rdpondre  em,  J^ormand.    [Fr.]     To  give  an  indirect  or 

evasive  answer. 
Rcquiescat  in  pace.    [L.l     May  he  rest  in  peace. 
Res  angusta  domi.    [L.J     Narrow  circumstances. 
Res  est  sacra  miser.    [L.J     A  person  in  affliction  is  a. 

sacred  thing. 
Respicefinem.    [L.]     Look  to  tlie  end. 
RespuUica.   [L.l    The  republic;  the  commonwealth. 
Resurgam.   [Ij,]     I  shall  rise  again. 
Retinens  vestigia  famm.    [L.]     Keeping  in  the  steps  of  an 

honorable  ancestry. 
Revenons  d  nos  moutoTis.    [Fr.]     Let  us  return  to  our 

sheep,  or  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
Ridentem  dicere  verum,  quid  vetat  7    [L.]     What  hinders 

one,  though  laughing,  from  speaking  the  truth. 
Ridere  in  stomacho.   [L.J     To  laugh  inwardly ;  to  laugh 

in  one's  sleeve. 
Ride  si  sapis.   [L.J     Laugh  if  you  are  wise. 
Rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai,    [Fr.J     Nothing  is  beautiful 

but  truth. 
Rira  bien,  qui  rira  le  dernier.    [Fr.]     He  laughs  best  who 

laughs  last. 
Rire  sous  cape.    [Fr.]     To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 
Risum  teneatis,  amici7    [L.]    Friends,  can  you  refrain 

from  laughing  ? 
Rixator  de  land,  caprint.   [L.]    A  quarreller  about  goat's. 

wool,  —  about  a  mere  trifle. 
Ruat  co'lum.  [L.]    Let  the  heavens  fall. 
Rudis  indigestaque  moles.   [L.]    A  rude  and  uiidigested 

mass. 
Ruit  mole  su&.   [L.J     It  falls  to  ruin  by  its  own  weight. 
Ruse  centre  ruse.   [Fr.]     Trick  against  trick ;  a  counter-. 

plot. 
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Riise  de  guerre.   [FrJ    A  stratagem  of  war. 
Rus  in  urbe.    [L.J     The  country  in  the  city. 
Rusticus   erpectat  dum   defiwat  amnis.     [L.]     The  rustic 
waits  until  the  river  all  runs  by. 


S. 

ScBpe  stylum  vertas.    [L.]    You  must  often  invert  your 

style  (instrument  for  writing)  ;  i.  e.  to  erase. 
Sal  AttUMm.    [L.]     Attic  salt ;  wit. 
Salus  populi  suprema  est  lex.    [L.]     The  welfare  of  the 

people  is  the  supreme  law. 
Salvo  jure.   [L.J     Without  detriment  to  the  right. 
Salvo  pudore.   [L.]    Without  offence  to  modesty. 
S^amuser  d  la  moutarde.  [Fr.]    To  trifle  away  one's  time. 
Sanctum  sanctorum.    [L.f    The  holy  of  holies. 
Sans  ciremonie.   [Fr.J     Without  ceremony. 
Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.    [Fr.]     Without  fear  and 

without  reproach. 
Sans  rime  et  sans  raison.     [Fr.]     Without  rhyme   or 

reason. 
Sans  tache.   [Fr.]    ^jyi^^^out  spot. 
Sapere  aude.    [L.l    'Dare  to  be  wise. 
Sartor  resartus.   [L.]     The  cobbler  mended. 
Sat  citOf  si  sat  bene,   [L.j     It  must  be  done  soon,  if  done 

well. 
Satis  dotata,  si  bene  morata.    [L.]    Well  enough  dow- 
ered, if  well  principled.   • 
Satis  eloguentitE,  sapientics  parmti.    [L.]     Plenty  of  elo- 
quence, but  little  wisdom. 
Satis  superque.   [L.]    Enough,  and  more  than  enough. 
Satis  verborwm.   [L.]     Enough  of  words. 
Sat  pulchra,  si  sat  bona.     [L.]     Fair  enough,  if  good 

enough  :  handsome  is  who  handsome  does. 
Sauve  qui  pent.   [Fr.]     Lot  him  save  himself  who  can. 
Savior-vivre.   [Fr.J    Good  breeding,  or  behavior. 
Savoir-faire.    [Fr.J    Tact ;  skill ;  industry. 
Scinditut  incertum  studta  in  contraria  vulgus.    [L.l     The 

uncertain  multitude  is  divided  into  opposite  opmions. 
Scribandi  recti  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons.    [L.]     The 

first  principle  and  source  of  all  good  writing  is  to 

think  justly: 
Scribimus  indocti  doctigiie  po'dmata  passim.    [L.]     Learned 

and  unlearned,  we  are  all  scribbling  verses. 
Secundum  artem.    [L.]     According  to  art;  regularly. 
Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  irreparabile  tempus.     [L.J      But 

time  flies  meanwhile,  never  to  be  recalled. 
Sed  hcsc  hactenus.   [L.]     So  much  for  this. 
Sed  post  est  Occasio  calva.   [L.]     But  Opportunity  is  bald 

behind  :  —  seize  Time  by  the  forelock. 
Semel  abbas,  semper  abbas.    [L.]     Once  an  abbot,  always 

an  abbot. 
Semel  et  simul.   [L.]     Once  and  altogether, 
Semel  insanivimus  omnes.   [L.]     We  have  all,  at  some 

time,  been  mad. 
Semper  avarus  eget.   [L.]    The  avaricious  man  is  always 

in  want. 
Semper fidelis.   [L.J     Always  faithful. 
Semper  paratus.   [L.]    Always  prepared. 
Semper  timidum  scelus.   [L.]    Guilt  is  always  cowardly. 
Semper  vivit  in  armis.   [L.]     He  ever  lives  in  arms. 
Semprc  it  mal  non  viene  per  vuucere.    [It.]     Misfortune 

does  not  always  come  to  injure. 
SimatHs-consuUum.   [L.l    A  decree  of  the  senate. 
Senex,  bis  puer.   [L.J     Once  a  man,  twice  a  boy. 
Se  non  d  vera,  i  ben  trovato.   [It.]     If  it  is  not  true,  it  is 

well  feigned. 
Separatio  a  mensd.  et  thoro.   [L.]    {Law.)  Separation  from 

bed  and  board. 
Sequiturque  patrem  kaud  passibus  mguis.    [L.]      He  fol- 
lows his  father,  but  not  with  equal  steps. 
Serd  venientibus  ossa.   [L.]     The  last  comers  shall  have 

the  bones. 
Serus  in  cmlwm  redeas.   [L.]    Late  may  you  return  to 

heaven. 
Servare  modvm.   [L.]     To  keep  within  bounds. 
Servus  servorum  Dei.   [L.J     Servant  of  tJie  servants  of 

God. 
Sesquipedalia  verba.    [L.j    Words  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 
■Sic  euntfata  hominum.   [L.J     So  goes  it  in  the  world. 
Sic  itur  ad  astra.   [L.]     Such  is  the  way  to  the  stars,  or 

to  immortality. 
Sic  passim.    [L.J     So  every  where. 
£ic  semper  tyrannis.    [L.]     Thus  always  with  tyrants. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.    [L.J     Thus  the  glory  of  the 

world  passes  away. 
Sicut  patribus,  sit  Deus  nobis.   [L.]    Let  God  be  with  us, 

as  he  was  with  our  fathers. 
Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  ;  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas.    [L.]    Thus 

I  will,  thus  I  order;  let  my  will  stand  for  a  reason. 
Sic  vos  non  vobis.   [L.]     Thus  you  toil,  but  not  for  your-, 


Si  Deus  nobiscum,  quis  contra  nos  ?    [L.J    If  God  be  with 

us,  who  shall  stand  againgt  us  ? 
SiZe,  et  philosophus  esto.    [L.]     Be  silent,  and  pass  for  a 

philosopher. 
SUent  leges  inter  arma.    [L.J     In  war,  laws  are  silent,  or 

disregarded. 
SimensnonlcBvafuisset.   [L.]     If  the  mind  had  not  been 

perverted. 
Similia  similibus  curantur.   [L.]    Like  is  cured  by  like.  — 

[The  principle  of  homoeopathy.] 
Similis  simili  gaudet.   [L.]    Like  is  pleased  with  like. 
Si  moRumentum  requiris,  drcmnspice.    [L.J     If  you  seek 

his  monument,  look  around  you. 
Simplex  mitnditiis.    [L.]     Of  simple  elegance. 
Sine  cur&.   [L.J     Without  care ;  —  invidi^,  envy  ;  —  odioj 

hatred. 
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Sine  irt  et  studio.   [L.J     Without  anger  or  favor. 

Sinequanon.  [L.J  Without  which,  not ;  an  indispen- 
sable condition. 

SinguU  de  nobis  anni  vrmdantur  eunfes.  [L.J  Each  pass- 
ing year  robs  us  of  something. 

Si  parva  licet  componere  magiiij.  [L.J  If  small  things 
may  be  compared  with  great. 

Si  quicHs  vcr  cuanto  vale  un  ducado,  buscadlo  prestado. 
[Sp.]  Would  you  like  to  know  how  much  a  ducat  is 
worth,  iry  to  borrow  one. 

Si  sit  prudentia.   [L.l     If  there  be  but  prudence. 

Siste^  viator.   [L.J     Stop,  traveller. 

Sit  tlbi  terra  Iccis.  [L.J  Light  lie  the  earth  on  thee,  or 
on  thy  remains. 

Sit  venia  verbo.   [L.]    Excuse  the  expression. 

Si  vis  mefierCj  dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi.  [L.J  If  you 
wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  yourself  first  shed  tears. 

Sola  nobilitas  virtus.  [L.J  Virtue  is  the  only  true  no- 
bility. 

Soli  Deo  gloria.   [L-]    To  God  alone  be  glory. 

Solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant.  [L.]  They  make  a 
desert  of  a  country,  and  call  it  peace. 

Solvuntur  tabulcB.  [L.J  (Law.)  The  bills  are  dismissed  : 
—  the  defendant  is  acquitted. 

Sots  tua  mortalis,non  est  mortale  quod  optas,  [L.J  Thy 
lot  is  mortal ;  that  which  thou  desirest  belongs  not  to 
mortals. 

Sous  tons  les  rapports.    [Fr.]    In  all  respects. 

Spdrgere  voces  in  vulgum  ambiguas.  [L.J  To  dissemi- 
nate ambiguous  rumors  among  the  common  people. 

.Spectas,  ot  tu  spectabere,  [L.]  You  see,  and  you  shall 
be  seen. 

Spectemur  agendo.    [L.J     Let  us  be  tried  by  our  actions. 

Spem  pretio  non  emo.  [L.]  I  do  not  buy  hope  at  a  fixed 
price. 

Sperate,  miseri ;  cavete,  felices.  [L.J  Let  the  wretched 
hope,  and  the  prosperous  be  on  their  guard. 

Spero  meliora.    [L.J    I  hope  for  better  things.  . 

Spes  sibi  quisque.  [L.J  Let  every  man's  hope  be  in 
himself. 

Splendide  mendax.  [L.J  Nobly  false ;  untrue  for  a  noble 
object. 

Spolia  opima.    [L.J    The  richest  booty. 

Sponte  sud.,  sine  lege,  fidem  rectumque  colebant.  [L.]  Of 
their  own  accord,  without  law,  they  cherished  fidelity 
and  rectitude. 

Sprctm  injuria  formm.  [L.J  The  insult  to  her  slighted 
beauty. 

Stanspede  in  uno.   [L.]    Standing  on  one  leg. 

Stat  magni  nominis  umbra.  [L.J  He  stands  the  shadow 
of  a  mighty  name. 

Stat  pro  ratione  voluntas.  [L.]  My  will  stands  in  the 
place  of  a  reason. 

Statu  quo  antebellum.  [L.]  The  state  in  which  things 
were  before  the  war. 

Status  quo.   [L.]    The  state  in  which. 

Stavo  bene,  ma,  per  star  meglio,  sto  qui.  [It.]  I  was 
well,  —  I  wished  to  be  better,  —  and  I  am  here:  — an 
epitaph. 

Stemmata  quid  faciuntl  [L.]  Of  what  value  are  pedi- 
grees ? 

Stei-nitur  alieno  vulnere.  [L.]  He  is  slain  by  a  blow 
aimed  at  another. 

Stet.   [L.J     Let  it  stand. 

Stratum  super  stratum.    [LJ     One  layer  upon  another. 

Studio  fallente  laborem.  [L.J  With  a  zeal  which  be- 
guiles labor. 

Studium  immane  loquendi.  [L.J  The  insatiable  desire  of 
talking. 

Sua  cuique  voluptas.  [L.J  Every  one  has  his  own 
pleasure. 

Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re.  [L.J  Gentle  in  manner, 
forcible  in  execution. 

Sub  colore  juris.   [L.]     Under  color  of  law. 

Sub  hoc  signo  vinces.  [L.J  Under  this  standard  thou 
shalt  conquer. 

Sub  judice  lis  est.  [L.]  The  cause  is  yet  before  the 
judge. 

Sublatd.  catbsh,  tolUtur  effectus.  [L.]  The  cause  being  re- 
moved, the  effect  ceases. 

Sub  prcetextu  juris.   [L.J     Under  the  pretext  of  justice. 

Sub  quocunque  titulo.    [L.]     Under  whatever  title. 

Sub  rash.   [L.]     Under  the  rose  ;  privately. 

Svfre  por  saber,  y  trabaja  por  tener.  [Sp.]  Suffer  in 
order  to  know,  and  toil  in  order  to  have. 

SuggesUo  falsi.   [L.]    The  suggestion  of  a  falsehood. 

Sui  generis.   [L.J    Of  a  peculiar  kind. 

Summumjus,  summa  injuria.  [L.]  The  rigor  of  the  law 
may  be  the  greatest  wrong. 

Sum  quod  eris  ;  fui  quod  es.  [L.]  I  am  what  you  will 
be ;  I  was  what  you  are. 

Sunt  lachrymcB  rerum.   [L.J    There  are  tears  for  misery. 

Suo  Marte.   [L.]     By  his  own  prowess. 

Suo  sibi  gladio  liunc  jugvlo.  [L.J  I  cut  his  throat  with 
his  own  sword. 

Suppressio  veri.    [L.]    The  suppression  of  the  truth. 

Surgit  amari  aliquid.    [L.J     Something  bitter  rises. 

Suum  cuique.   [L.l     Let  every  one  have  his  own. 

Suus  cuique  mos.   [L.]    Every  one  has  his  peculiar  habit. 


Thche  sans  tache.   [Fr.]    A  work  without  blemish. 
Taciturn  vivit  sub  pectorevulnus.   [L.]   The  secret  wound 

rankles  in  the  breast. 
Tmdium  vitce.   [L.]     Weariness  of  life. 
Tarn  Marte  quam  Minerv&.   [L.]    As  much  by  courage 

as  by  geniua. 


Tarn  Marti  quam  Mercurio.    [L.]    As  fit  for  war  as  for 

business. 
Tandem  Jit  surculus  arbor.    [L.]     The  shoot  at  length 

becomes  a  tree. 
Tangere  vulnus.   [L.J     To  touch  a  sore  place. 
Tantmne  animis  cmlestibus  ircel    [L.]     Can  such  wratJl 

dwell  in  heavenly  minds  .•* 
Tant  mieux.    [Fr.J      So   much   the   better;  —  pis,   the 

worse. 
Tanto  buon,  che  vol  niente.    [It.]     So  good,  that  he  is 

good  for  nothing. 
Tantum  vidit  Virgilium,   [L.J     He  merely  saw  Virgil,  or 

the  great  man. 
Tel  est  notre  plaisir,    [Fr.J    Such  is  our  pleasure. 
Tel  maitre,  tel  valet.    [Fr.]    Like  master,  like  man. 
Telum  imbelle,  sine  ictu.   [L.]    A  feeble  weapon,  thrown 

without  effect. 
Tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis.    [L.]     Times 

change,  and  we  change  with  them. 
Tempari  parendum.    [L.]     We  must  yield  to  the  times. 
Tempus  edax  rerum.    [L.J     Time  that  devours  all  things. 
Tempus  fugit.   [L.]    Time  flies. 

Tempus  omnia  revelat.    [L.J     Time  discloses  all  things. 
Tenax  propositi.   [L.J    Tenacious  of  his  purpose. 
Tentanda  via  est.    [L.J     A  way  must  be  tried. 
Teres  atque  rotundus.   [L.]    Smooth  and  round  in  him- 
self. 
Terra  firma.   [L.]     Solid  land  ;  the  continent. 
Terra  incognita.    [L.J     An  unknown  land. 
Tertium  quid.   [L.J     A  third  something. 
Tertius  e   ccelo   cecidit    Cato.     [L.]      A  third   Cato   has 

dropped  from  the  clouds. 
Tibi  seris^  tibi  metis.    [L.]    You  sow  for  yourself,  you 

reap  for  yourself. 
Tiens  tafoy.    [Old  Fr.]    Keep  thy  faith. 
THmeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferevtes.   [L.J    I  fear  the  Greeks, 

even  when  bringing  gifts. 
7\rer  d  boulet  rouge.   [Fr.]     To  shoot  with  a  red  bullet. 
To  kalon,  to  KaX6u.    [Gr.]     The  beautiful ;  the  chief 

good. 
To prepon,  rd  irpcTTov.  [Gr.J    The  becoming;  the  proper. 
Tot  homines,  tot  sententus.   [L.J    So  many  men,  so  many 

minds. 
Totidem  verbis,    [L.]     In  so  many  words, 
Toties  quoties.   [L.J    As  often  as. 
Totis  viribus.    [L.J    With  all  his  might. 
7^0(0  cmlo^   [L.J     By  the  whole  heavens. 
Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem.    [L,]    Every  body  is  an 

actor :  —  all  the  world's  a  stage, 
Tstus,  teres,  atque  rotundus.  [L.]    Every  way  roun  d  and 

smooth. 
Toujours  prit.     [Fr.J     Always  ready; — propicc,  pro- 
pitious. 
Tourner  cosaque.    [Fr.]     To  turn  the  coat, 
Tous  frais  faits.    [FrJ     All  expenses  paid. 
Tout  au  contraire.   [Fr.]    Just  the  contrary. 
Tout  comme  chei  nous.    [Fr.]     Just  as  it  is  at  home. 
Tout  ensemble.   [Fr.J     The  whole  taken  together. 
Tout  le  monde  est  sage  apris  coup.    [Fr.]     Every  body  is 

wise  after  the  event. 
Tractant  fabrilia  fabri.   [L.]    Mechanics  use  mechanics' 

tools. 
Trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas,    [L.J     Every  one  is  at- 
tracted by  his  peculiar  pleasure. 
Transeat  in  exemplum.    [L.J    May  it  become  an  example. 
Triajuncta  in  uno.    [L.J     Three  joined  in  one. 
Trojafuit.   [L.J     Troy  was — [is  no  more.J 
Tros,  TyriusvB,  mihi  nulla  discrimine  asetur.    [L.J     The 

Trojan  and  Tyrian  shall  be  treated  by  me  without 

distinction. 
Truditur  dies  die.   [L.J     One  day  is  pressed  onward  by 

another. 
Tu  ne  cede  malis.   [L.]    Do  not  yield  to  evils. 
Tuum  est.    [L.]    It  is  thine  own. 


u. 


Uberrima  Jides.   [L.]     A  superabundant  faith. 

Vbi  bene,  ubi  patria.    [L.]    Where  it  is  well  with  me, 

there  is  my  country. 
Vbi  jus  incertum,  ibi  jus  nullum.    [L.J     {Law.)     Where 

the  law  is  uncertain,  there  is  no  law, 
Ubi  lapsus?     Quid  feci  f    [L.]     Where  have  I  fallen? 

What  have  I  done  ? 
Ubi  libertas,  ibi  patria.    [L.J     Where  liberty  is,  there  is 

my  country. 
Vbi  mel,  ibi  apes.   [L.]      Where  the  honey  is,  there  are 

the  bees. 
Ubique  patriam  reminisci.   [L.]    Every  where  to  remem- 
ber our  country. 
Ultima  Tliule.    [L.J     Remotest  Thule  ;  —  the  extremity 

of  the  earth  as  known  to  the  ancient  Romans  j  ah 

island  in  the  extreme  north  of  Europe. 
Und.vace.    [L.]     With  one  voice. 
Un  bienfait  n'est  jamais  perdu.    [Fr.]     A   kindness   is 

never  lost. 
Un  Dieu,  un  roi.   [Fr.]     One  God,  one  king. 
Unguibus  etrostro.  [L  ]  With  talons  and  beak  j  —  tooth 

and  nail. 
Unguis  in  ulcere.   [L.l     A  claw,  or  nail,  in  the  sore. 
Unhomme  cossu.   [Fr.J     A  rich,  substantial  man. 
Uni  mquus  virtiiti,  atque  ejus  amlcis.    [L.J     Friendly  only 

to  virtue,  and  to  her  friends. 
Unica  virtus  necessaria.   [L.]     Virtue  is  the  only  thing 

necessary. 
Unje  servirai.   [Fr.]     One  I  will  serve. 
Uno  avulso,  non  dp/icit  alter.   [L.]     When  one  is  plucked 

away,  another  will  not  be  wanting. 
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tPn  roy,  une  foy,  une  Toy.    [Old  Fr.]    One  king,  one 

faith,  one  law. 
Un  sot  d  triple  Uage.    [Fr.]     A  most  egregious  fool. 
Un  sot  trouve  toujours  un  plus  sot  qui  Padmire.    [Fr.]    A 

fool  always  linds  a  greater  fool  who  admires  nim. 
Un  tiens  vaut  mieux  que  deux,  tu  I'auras.    [Fr.]     One 

taJce  it  is  worth  more  than  two  tiiou  shalt  have  it. 
Usque  ad  aras.   [L.]     To  the  very  altars  j  to  tlie  last  ex- 
tremity, 
Usqae  ad  nauseam.   [L.J     So  as  to  disgust. 
Usus  loquendi.   [L.]     Usage  in  speaking. 
Ut  ameris,  amabilis  esto.   [L.]     That  you  may  be  loved, 

be  deserving  of  love. 
Vt  apes  geumetriam.   [L.]    As  bees  practise  geometry. 
Utcunque  placuerit  Deo.  TL.]     As  it  shall  have  pleased 

God. 
Utile  dulci.    [L.j    The  useful  with  the  agreeable. 
Utinam  noster  esset.   [L.]    Would  that  he  were  ours,  or 

on  our  side» 
Ut  infra.   [L.]    As  stated  or  cited  below. 
Uti  possidetis,    [L.l     As  you  possess:  —  let  each  party 

keep  what  is  in  nis  possession. 
Ut  pignus  amidtim.    [L.]    As  a  token  of  friendship. 
Vt  quimuSf  quando  ut  volumus  non  licet.     [L.]      When 

we  cannot  do  as  we  wish,  we  must  do  as  we  can. 
Ut  quocunque  paratus.   [L.]    Prepared  for  every  event, 

or  on  every  side. 
Utrum  horum  mavis  acdpe,   [L.]    Take  which  you  like. 
Ut  sementem  fccerisj  ita  etmetes.  [L.]   As  you  have  sown, 

even  so  sliall  you  reap. 
Ut  swpra,   [L.]    As  above  stated,  or  cited. 


Y. 


Vacuus  eantat  coram  latrone  viator,    [L.l    The  traveller 

who  has  an  empty  purse  sings  before  the  highwayman. 
Vade  in  pace.   [L.]     Go  in  peace. 
VtB  victis.    [L.J    Woe  to  the  vanquislied. 
Vaieat  quantum  valere  potest.   [L.]     Let  it  pass  for  what 

it  is  wortli. 
Valet  anchora  virtus.   [L.]     Virtue  is  an  anchor. 
Valet  de  chambre.   [Frri    A  valet ;  a  body  servant. 
Valete  et  plaudite.    [L.J    Farewell  and  applaud. 
Vario}  lectiones.   [L.l     Various  readings. 
Variorum  notee.   [L.]     The  notes  of  various  editors. 
VaHum  et  mutabile  semper  femina.    [L.]     Woman,  ever 

a  changeful  and  capricious  tiling. 
Velis  et  remis.   [L.]     With  sails  and  oars. 
Veluti  in  speculum.   [L.]     Even  as  in  a  looking-glass. 
Venalis  populus,  venalis  curia  patrum,    [L.]     The  people 

are  venal,  and  tlie  senate  is  equally  venal. 
Vendidit  hie  auro  patriam,     [L.]      This  man  sold  his 

country  for  gold. 
Venenum  in  auro  bihitur.   [L.]     Poison  is  drunk  from  a 

golden  vessel. 
Venia  necessitati  datur.    [L.]     Indulgence  or  pardon  is 

granted  to  necessity. 
Venienti  occurrite  morbo,    [L.]     Meet  the  disease  at  its 

approach. 
Veniunt  a  dote  sagittm.    [L-]    The  arrows,  or  incitements 

to  love,  come  from  the  dower. 
Veni^  vidif  vici.    [L.]     I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 
Ventis  secundis.    [L.J     With  favorable  winds. 
VeJitre  affami  n^a  point  d'oreilles.    [Fr.J     A  hungry  belly 

has  no  ears. 
Vera  incessu  patuit  dea.    [L.]     The  goddess  was  known 

by  her  walk. 


Vera  pro  gratis.   [L.]   Things  true  rather  than  agreeable. 
Verbatim  et  literatim,   [L.]     Word  for  word,  and  letter 

for  letter. 
Verbum  sat  sapienti.   [L.]     A  word  to  the  wise  is  suf- 
ficient. 
Veritas  odium  parit.   [L.]     Truth  begets  hatred. 
Veritas  prmvalebit.   [LJ     Truth  will  prevail. 
Veritas  vincit,   [L.]    Truth  conquers. 
Veritatis  simplex  oratio  est.   [L.]    The  language  of  truth 

is  simple. 
V6rit6  sans  peur.   [Fr.]    Truth  without  fear. 
Ver  non  semper  viret.   [L.]     The  season  of  spring  does 

not  always  flourish. 
Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.   [L.]     No  traces  backward ; 

no  returning  footsteps. 
Vetera  extollimusj  recentium  incuriosi.    [L.l    We  extol 

what  is  ancient,  and  neglect  what  is  modern. 
Vezata  quiBstio.   [L.]     A  question  much  disputed. 
Via  media.   [L.J     A  middle  way  or  course. 
Via  militaris,    [L.]     A  military  way. 
Via  trita,  via  tuta.  [L,]  The  beaten  path  is  the  safe  path. 
Victoria  concordiEt  crescit,    [L.]     Victory  increases  by 

concord. 
Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor.   [L.]     I  see  and 

approve  the  better  things,  I  follow  the  worse. 
Fide  ut  supra.    [L.]     See  the  preceding. 
Viejo  amadorj  inviemo  con  Jlor.   [Sp.]    An  amorous  old 

man  is  like  a  winter  flower. 
Vi  et  armis.    [L.]     By  force  of  arms  ;  by  violence. 
Vigilantibus.    [L.]     To  the  watchful. 
VigilanUbuSj  non  dormientibus,  servit  lex.    [L.]     The  law 
protects  those  who  watch,  not  the  negligent  against 
their  own  carelessness. 
Vigilate  et  orate.    [L.]    Watch  and  pray. 
Vigueur  de  dessus.    [Fr.]     Strength  is  from  above. 
Vincit  amor  patrim,   [L.j     The  love  of  our  country  pre- 
vails. 
Vincit  omnia  Veritas.   [L.]    Truth  conquers  all  things. 
Vhicit,  qui  se  vincit.   [L.]     He  conquers  who  conquers 

himself. 
Vinculum  matrimonii.    [L.]     Bond  of  matrimony. 
P^res  acquirit  eundo.     [L.]     It  acquires  strength  as  it 

goes,  or  going. 
Firescit  vulnere  virtus.   [L,]     Virtue  flourishes  from  a 

wound. 
Virgilium  vidi  tantum.    [L.]     I  merely  saw  Virgil. 
Viri  infelicis  procul  amid.   [L.]    Friends  are  far  from  a 

man  who  is  unfortunate. 
Vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur.    [L.]     He  is  a  wise  man 

who  says  but  little. 
Virtus  ariete  fortior.    [L.]     Virtue  is  stronger  than  a 

battering-ram. 
Virtus  in  actione  covMstit.   [L.]   Virtue  consists  in  action. 
Virtus  in  arduis.   [L.]     Virtue  or  valor  in  difficulties. 
Virtus  incmdit  vires.    [L.]     Virtue  rouses  strength. 
Virtus  laudator  et  alget.    [L.]     Virtue  is  praised  and 

freezes. 
Virtus  millia  scuta.    [L.]     Virtue  is  a  thousand  shields. 
Virtus  requiei  nescia  sordidee.    [L.]     Valor  which  knows 

not  mean  repose. 
Virtus  semper  viridis.    [L.]    Virtue  is  always  flourishing, 
Virtus  sola  nobilitat.    [L.]     Virtue  alone  ennobles. 
Virtus  sub  cruce  crescit,  ad  mthera  tendens.    [L.]     Virtue 

grows  under  the  cross,  and  tending  to  heaven. 
Virtus  vindt  invidiam.   [L.]    Virtue  overcomes  envy, 
Virtute  etfide.   [L.]    By  virtue  and  faith  j —  laborer  toil ; 

—  numincj  heaven  ;  —  oper&,  industry. 
Virtute,  non  astutid,.   [L.]    By  virtue,  not  by  craft. 
Virtute,  non  verbis,   [L.J     "      ' 


By  virtue,  not  by  words. 


Virtute  officii. 


By  virtue  of  his  oflice. 


[L.]    ] 

Virtute  quies.   [L.l    Content  in  virtue. 

Virtute  securus.    [L.]     Safe  through  virtue. 

Virtuti  nihil  obstat  et  drmis.  [L.]  Nothing  can  resist 
valor  and  arms. 

Virtuti,  non  armis,  fido.  [L.]  I  trust  to  virtue,  not  to 
arms. 

Virtutis  amore.    f  L.]     Through  the  love  of  virtue. 

Virtutis  avorum  prmmium.  [L.]  The  reward  of  the  vir- 
tue of  ancestors. 

Virtutis  fortuna  comes,  [L.]  Fortune  is  the  companion 
of  virtue,  or  valoi. 

Vis  conservatrix  nature.  [L,]  The  preserving  power 
of  nature. 

Viser  d  deux  buts,   [Fr.]    To  aim  at  two  marks. 

Vis  medicatrix  natune,  [L.]  The  healing  power  of  na- 
ture. 

Vis  unita  fortior,   [L.]    United  force  is  the  stronger. 

Vita  breoisj  ars  longa.  [L.]  Life  is  short,  and  art  is 
long. 

Vit(B  postscenia  celant.  [L.]  They  conceal  that  part  of 
life  which  is  passed  behind  the  scenes. 

VitcB  via  virtus.   [L.]     Virtue  is  the  way  of  life. 

Vitam  impendere  vero.  [L.]  To  stake  oire's  life  for  the 
truth. 

Vita  sine  Uteris  mors  est.  [L.]  Life  without  literature 
is  death. 

Vitiis  nemo  sine  nasdtur.  [L.]  No  man  is  born  without 
his  faults. 

Vivat  respublica.  [L.l  Long  live  the  republic;  —  regina, 
the  queen  ;  —  rex,  the  king. 

Vivh  voce.   [L.]     By  the  living  voice  ;  by  oral  testimony. 

Vive  la  bagatelle.    [Fr.]     Success  to  trifles. 

Vive  la  r^ublique.   [Fr.]     Long  live  the  republic. 

Vive  le  roi.   [Fr,]    Long  live  the  king. 


Vivere  sat  vincere,   [L.]     To  conquer  is  to  live  enough. 
P^ve,  vale,     [L.]     Live,  i     '  ' 
valete. 


I  and  be  well:  —  pi.,  Vivite,  et 


Vivida  vis  animi.   [L.]    The  active  fo?ce  of  the  mind. 
Vivit  post  funera  virtus.   [L.]    Virtue  survives  the  grave. 
Vivre  ce  n'est  pas  respirer,  c'est  agir.   [Fr,]     To  live  is 

not  merely  to  breatlie,  but  to  act. 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco.    [L.]    I  can  scarcely  call  these  things 

our  own. 
Voild  une  autre  chose.    [Fr.]    That  is  quite  another  thing. 
Voir  le  dessous  des  cartes.    [Fr.]     To  see  the  under  side 

of  the  cards :  —  to  be  in  the  secret. 
Volo,  non  valeo.   [L.]    I  am  willing,  but  not  able. 
Voltigeur.  [Fr.]    A  light  horseman. 
Votavitamea,   [L.]     My  life  is  devoted. 
Vous  y  perdrez  vos  pas,  [Fr.]    You  will  there  lose  your 

steps,  or  labor. 
7^03;  et  prmterea  nihil.    [L.]    Voice  and  nothing  more ; 

sound  without  sense. 
Vox  faudbus  h(Bsit,  [L.]    The  voice,  or  words,  stuck  in 

the  throat. 
Vox  pofuli^vox  Dd.  [L.]    The  voice  of  the  people  is  tho 

voice  of  God, 
Vulgd.  [L.]    Commonly. 

Vulnus  immedicabile,   [L.]    An  incurable  wound. 
Vultus  est  index  anind.    [L.]    The  countenance  is  the 

index  of  the  mind. 


Z. 


Zonam  perdidit.   [L.]    He  has  lost  his  purse. 
Zonam  solvere^  [L.]    To  unloose  the  virgin  zone. 
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